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BEPOSltFO   BY 


E 


United  States 
0/  America 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 


CONGRESS,  FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  February  17, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel 
K.  INOUYE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:  I 

Eternal  God,  in  whose  peace  our  rest- 
less spirits  are  quieted:  From  the  flicker- 
ing torches  of  our  own  understanding, 
we  would  lift  the  difficult  decisions  of 
the  public  service  into  Thy  holy  light. 

In  the  brooding  silence  of  this  still 
moment,  may  the  open  windows  of  faith 
flood  our  darkness  with  the  radiance  of 
the  eternal,  that  in  Thy  sunshine's  blaze 
this  day  may  brighter,  fairer  be. 

In  this  troubled  and  uncertain  day, 
when  the  seamless  robe  of  our  common 
humamty  is  rent  by  inner  strife  and  fears 
and  outward  foes,  teach  us  to  be  min- 
isters of  reconciliation,  and  to  be  anxious 
for  nothing  but  to  do  the  right  and  our 
best. 

Grant  us  inner  greatness  of  spirit  and 
clearness  of  vision  to  meet  and  match  the 
large  design  of  this  demanding,  yet 
glorious,  day,  that  we  may  keep  step 
with  the  drumbeat  of  Thy  truth,  which 
is  marching  on  to  the  coming  kingdom 
for  which  we  pray. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  17, 1965. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abseat  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Danbel  K.  Inoute,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cari.  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  topk  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 

and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 

the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 


of 


Thursday,    February    11,    and   Monday 
February  15,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday,  February  11,  1965, 

The  Secretary  of  the  S^ate  reported 
that  on  February  12,  1965,  he  received 
the  following  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

That,  pursuant  to  section  194  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  had  appointed  the  following 
members  of  said  committee  to  serve  as 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy  for  the  year  1965:  Mr.  Garmatz, 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lennon;  of  North  Cara- 
lina,  and  Mr.  Grover,  of  New  York;  and 
that  Mr.  Bonner,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  authorized  to  serve  as  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  101, 
78th  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  had  appointed  the  following 
members  of  said  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  serve  as  niembers  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  for  the  year  1965:  Mr. 
Downing,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Mosher,  of  Ohio;  and 
that  Mr.  Bonner,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  authorized  to  serve  as  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  APPLI- 
CATION OF  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SATELLITE  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  THE  SERVICES  OP  MANKIND- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  87) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  past  year  has  seen  important  ad- 
vances in  the  program  to  develop  a  global 
communications  satellite  system.  The 
first  launch  of  a  commercial  satellite  is 


to  take  place  in  the  early  months  of  this 
year. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States,  an  international  joint  venture  has 
been  established.  Under  the  law  I  have 
designated  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  as  the  U.S.  participant.  The 
corporation  is  to  be  the  manager  on  be- 
half of  all  participants. 

The  corporation  has  now  been  fi- 
nanced, has  constituted  its  first  board  of 
directors  to  replace  the  original  incorpo- 
rators and  has  moved  forward  with  its 
program.  All  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  responsibilities  under  the  act 
have  made  important  and  faithful  con- 
tributions with  the  sympathetic  assist- 
ance of  the  congressional  committees 
concerned. 

The  new  and  extraordinary  satellite 
telecommunications  medium  bringing 
peoples  around  the  globe  into  closer  re- 
lationship is  nearer  to  fulfillment,  her- 
alding a  new  day  in  world  conununi- 
cations. 

As  required  by  section  404(a)  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act,  I  here- 
with transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  national  program  for  development 
and  application  of  the  commimications 
satellite  technology  to  the  services  of 
mankind. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hoxtse,  February  15.  1965. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  88) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy:    . 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Participation  Act,  the  Seventh  Annual 
Report  covering  U.S.  participation  in  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for 
the  year  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

THB  White  House,  February  15.  1965. 

REPORT  OF  NA-nONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDA-nON- MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  89) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
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states,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Annual  Report  for  fiscal  year 
1964  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
as  required  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  advance  of 
science  was  a  spurce  of  pervading  pes- 
simism in  our  land — and  around  the 
world.  There  were  fears  that  the  on- 
rush of  man's  knowledge  would  outrun 
man's  wisdom  and  speed  humanity  to- 
ward its  own  extinction.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  NSP,  we  committed 
ourselves  to  the  development  of  peaceful 
science,  and  now  our  times  are  marked 
and  moved  by  an  optimism  and  hope- 
fulness rare  in  all  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

At  its  source  much  of  our  optimism 
flows  from  the  confidence  which  both 
the  advance  and  application  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  permits.  As  science  has 
provided  us  with  new  insights  into  man's 
antecedents,  so  science  also  has  un- 
locked for  us  new  visions  of  man's  pos- 
sibilities. Science  has  given  us  new 
knowledge  of  matter  and  of  living  things, 
%  better  understanding  of  natural  proc- 
esses, new  and  unexpected  glimpses  into 
what  we  can  achieve  in  the  future.  The 
power  over  nature  which  science  is  giv- 
ing our  generation  permits  us  to  look 
forward  with  hope  toward  the  solution 
of  many  age-old  problems,  if  we  apply 
results  of  the  scientific  advance  well  and 
wisely. 

In  the  gains  and  change  of  these  post- 
war years.  American  science  has  played 
a  central  role.  Science  has  flourished  in 
America  as  never  before.  While  human 
knowledge  has  never  known — and  must 
never  know — national  boundaries,  it  is 
a  fact  that  our  Nation's  resources,  sta- 
bility, and  political  purposes  have  per- 
mitted Aiiierican  science  to  benefit  the 
world  to  an  extent  unique  in  modem 
times. 

A  vital  factor  in  our  achievements  has 
been  our  national  effort  toward  under- 
standing, anticipating  and  supporting 
the  creative  force  and  constructive  ends 
of  science  dedicated  to  peace,  not  con- 
quest— to  elevating  human  life,  not  op- 
pressing it.  This  responsible  approach 
toward  science  has  come  broadly, 
throughout  our  society,  but  a  key  role 
has  been  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

While  possessed  of  no  special  gift  of 
foresight,  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  a  forward-looking  role,  exercising 
both  desirable  initiative  and  appropriate 
self-restraint'  Support  for  science  has 
come  from  the  Government  without 
thought  of  making  science  subservient 
to  the  Government.  The  virtually  un- 
disputed leadership  held  by  America  to- 
day in  the  realm  of  science  and  tech- 
nology is  a  conspicuously  visible  testa- 
ment to  the  greater  compatibility  a  free 
society  affords  to  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry. 

If  balance  has  been  approached  In  our 
overall  support  of  our  free  science,  credit 
Is  abundantly  due  the  unheralded  and 


frequently  underestimated  role  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Under  its 
first  Director,  Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  and 
now  under  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Dr.  Leland  Haworth,  whose  first  annual 
report  I  am  transmitting,  the  Foundation 
has  fulfilled  many  times  over  the  intent 
and  hopes  of  the  Congress  which  estab- 
lished it  at  the  begirming  of  the  last 
decade. 

Close  and  understanding  accord  be- 
tween science  and  public  afifairs  is  an  im- 
perative for  free  societies  today.  As  I 
am  so  acutely  aware,  no  national  policy 
or  purpose  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
affected by  the  present  state  or  prospec- 
tive scope  of  our  scientific  knowledge. 

We  look  to  it — 

For  the  technology  and  industry  which 
will  supply  us  with  new  products  and  new 
jobs  to  meet  our  needs. 

For  the  health  programs  which  will 
eventually  conquer  disease  and  disability. 

For  the  purposeful  and  useful  explora- 
tion of  the  seas  around  us  and  the  space 
above  us. 

And,  most  especially,  for  the  guidance 
that  will  permit  us  to  proceed  with 
greater  security  and  greater  confidence 
toward  our  goals  of  peace  and  justice  in 
a  free  world. 

As  no  other  force  has  contributed 
more  materially  to  our  effective  pursuit 
of  happiness  in  America,  so  it  is  true  that 
no  other  force  is  now  requiring  of  us 
the  more  careful  examination  and  re- 
examination of  the  workings,  values,  and 
aspirations  of  our  society.  Science  is 
changing  many  of  the  very  premises  on 
which  our  greatly  successful  American 
society  has  been  built  over  the  past  two 
centuries.  If  we  are  to  strive  toward 
our  society's  continuing  success  and  fur- 
ther greatness,  we  must  not  merely  com- 
mit ourselves  to  its  support — we  must  in- 
volve ourselves  in  seeking  to  understand 
the  profound  changes  which  it  promises. 

For  all  that  has  been  wrought  in  this 
land,  we  must  understand  that  these  are 
the  infant  years  of  a  new  age — not  the 
aging  days  of  an  old  era. 

Our  wisdom  must  be  always  the  equal 
of  our  knowledge  and  information.  For 
that  reason,  I  commend  to  you  this  re- 
port from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, created  and  supported  by  the  Con,- 
gress,  and  •  encourage  your  unchanging 
steadfastness  in  support  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  assure  America's  continuing 
leadership  in  the  science  and  technology 
of  our  times. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  15;  1965. 


THE  NATIONS  CAPITAL— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  86) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  Nation's  Capital  should  be  a  city 
in  which  every  American  can  take  justi- 
fiable pride,  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  more  than  a  city — it  is  the  seat  of  the 


Federal  Governinent  and  the  h|me  of  our 
most  meaningful  national* shriAes. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  not  Ally  plan- 
ned a  great  nation  but  a  gre^t  capital 
city  for  that  nation.  Their |  foresight 
and  dedication — ^and  the  patient  work 
of  generations  of  Americans — iiave  built 
a  beautiful  and  inspiring  Natilnal  Cap- 
ital. But  for 'Cities,  as  for  njen,  there 
is  no  standing  still.  We  progless  or  we 
fall  back.  This  administraticm  will  not 
fail  in  the  stewardship  vestea:  in  it  for 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  dedicated  to 
enhancing  and  preserving  the  bfeauty  and 
dignity  of  our  Capital  and  tfe  the  im- 
provement of  the  lives  of  its  ci| izens. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  ^jThe  pro- 
grams that  I  propose  envision  imme- 
diate as  well  as  long-range  chknges  and 
improvements.  We  must  continue  and 
strengthen  our  efforts  and  npre  effec- 
tively marshal  our  resources  lo  achieve 
the  goals  of  an  even  better  cily.  Every 
American  must  always  be  able  to  point 
to  his  Nation's  Capital  as  a  living  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  idea^of  demo- 
cratic government.  If  i 

I.    HOME    RULE  J 

The  most  significant  requireinent,  and 
one  which  can  be  accomplisrfbd  imme- 
diately, is  the  restoration  to  tpe  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bf  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  their  'own  local 
affairs.  'I  have  already  set  out  my  rec- 
ommendations in  this  respect  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  proposing  (the  neces- 
sary legislation. 

n.    MUNICIPAL    SERVICEa 

The  Federal  Government,  ijntil  home 
rule  has  been  achieved,  and  t|ie  District 
goverrunent  thereafter,  must  fettack  the 
deficiencies  in  programs  whicl^now  exist. 
Those  deficiencies  which  follo^  are  only 
the  most  important  and  the  mjpst  urgent. 

A.  Education:  No  more  im^rtant  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  any  loc|kl  govern- 
ment than  the  provision  o^  adequate 
educational  facilities  for  itip  younger 
citizens.  No  need  is  more  urgent  than 
that  of  providing  for  all  boyi  and  girls 
the  opportunity  to  secure  the  highest  and 
best  education  of  which  they  are  capable. 

1.  The  public  school  system  faf  the  Dis- 
trict, which  already  has  msnh  achieve- 
ments to  its  credit,  must  bec^bie  one  of 
the  great  school  systems  in  the  Nation. 

Curriculums  and  teaching  methods 
must  reflect  the  best  experience  available 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  as  it  is 
related  to  young  people  who  Ame  to  the 
schools  from  disadvantage*  circum- 
stances at  home.  The  most  h^hly  quali- 
fled  teachers  must  be  recruited,  and 
teachers  in  temporary  categoiry  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  More  supporting  per- 
sonnel, particularly  counselors,  are 
needed.  No  child  should  lack  adequate 
textbooks  and  no  school  sftould  lack 
either  an  adequate  library  ol  a  trained 
librarian.  Vocational  education  must  be 
more  closely  related  to  the  (iemands  of 
the  modern  world,  as  well  ai^to  the  op- 
portunities for  further  trailing  which 
will  be  afforded  by  the  comr  lunity  col- 
lege. Improvements  can  be  r  lade  in  the 
training  of  the  physically  ar  i  mentally 
handicapped  which  will  enable  many 
more  to  achieve  full  or  partial  self- 
sufficiency. 
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The  physical  plant,  within  a  decade  at 
most  should  be  made  adequate.  New 
buUdings  should  continue  the  principles 
of  modern  school  design  now  being  pur- 
sued More  immediately,  there  must  be 
adequate  space  for  every  child,  including, 
needless  to  say,  those  whom  improved 
facilities,  improved  educational  meas- 
ures and  improved  economic  conditions 
will  prevent  becoming  dropouts.  The 
capital  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth 
cannot  tolerate  part-time  classes,  classes 
in  makeshift  rooms,  and  classes  so  large 
that  instruction  becomes  difficult  or  im- 
possible. 

2  A  committee  of  nationally  recog- 
nized educators,  after  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  District's  situation,  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  District  should  es- 
tablish immediately  a  community  col- 
lege and  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
I  sciences,  under  a  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. The  former  institution  would 
provide  a  2-year  program,  including  both 
the  first  2  years  of  college  work  and  ad- 
vanced technical  training  in  a  variety  of 
subprofessional  skills^  The  latter,  which 
would  absorb  the  pi^sent  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College,  would  empha- 
size teacher  training  but  would  also  pro- 
vide instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  growing  as  the  need  developed. 
These  two  institutions  should  be  brought 
into  being  without  delay.  I  will  shortly 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  neces- 
sary legislation. 

3.  The  District  should  participate  in 
the  residential  vocational  school  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  Such  a  school  can 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  combin- 
ing the  most  modern  vocational  educa- 
tion with  the  healthy  and  stimulating 
living  environment  now  missing  from 
the  lives  of  many  District  children.  Jt 
is  my  hope  that  plans  for  a  school  will 
be  made  immediately  with  the  help  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

B.  Health  and  welfare:  The  public 
health  effort  in  the  District  has  been  im- 
pressive in  recent  years,  and  the  momen--. 
turn  must  be  continued.  Health  is  es- 
sential to  the  productivity  and  financial 
independence  of  individuals,  and  to  a 
sound  economy.  Adequate  programs  to 
prevent  disease  and  disability,  to  combat 
mental  retardation,  to  reduce  prevent- 
able deaths,  especially  among  infants, 
and  to  provide  medical  care  and  related 
services  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  them, 
are  essential  District  needs. 

The  reconstruction  and  enlargement 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital now  underway  will  ease  the  conges- 
tion there,  but  urgent  need  exists  for  the 
establishment  of  community  health  cen- 
ters in  several  parts  of  the  city,  to  bring 
health  services  closer  to  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  designed.  These  centers, 
by  including  the  facilities  needed  for 
comprehensive  community-based  mental 
health  services,  will  also  bring  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  forefront  in  carrying  out  both 
the  present  national  mental  health  pro- 
gram and  the  additional  programs  which 
I  have  recently  recommended. 

Improvements  in  physical  plant  must 
be  matched  by  increased  availability  of 
services.  We  know  now  that  denial  of 
preventive  services,  based  on  unrealistic 


standards  of  medical  indigency,  are  not 
measures  of  economy,  but  rather  guar- 
antees of  increasing  costs  of  social  serv- 
ices later  on.  The  provision  of  prenatal 
care  is  a  classic  example.  Children's 
Hospital,  which  by  reason  of  its  spe- 
cialized facilities  for  the  young  is  unique, 
and  stands  among  the  best  in  its  field  in 
the  United  States,  must  be  put  on  a  sound 
financial  basis. 

A  proper  welfare  program  must  not 
only  be  tightly  administered  and  free  of 
cheating  and  fraud,  but  also  must  insure 
that  those  in  actual  need  of  aid  are  pro- 
vided for  in  a  manner  and  at  a  level  con- 
sistent with  decency  and  humanity.  Not 
only  is  this  in  the  American  tradition, 
but  it  is  also  prudent.  Inadequate  pro- 
grams inadequately  staffed  exact  a  price 
we  cannot  afford  to  pay,  in  delinquency, 
crime,  disease,  broken  homes,  and  broken 
lives.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  added  costs 
of  institutional  care  for  the  children  and 
the  elderly  from  families  whose  resources, 
tenuous  at  best  in  many  cases,  collapse 
and  are  lost  in  extremes  of  pover 
Further  District  participation  in  the  pr 
grams  made  possible  by  the  1961  and  19 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Aqt 
should  no  longer  be  delayed. 

C.  Public  safety :  The  District  has  not 
been  spared  in  the  general  increase  in 
crime  now  being  experienced  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  impairment 
of  the  security  of  person  and  property, 
and  the  mounting  rates  of  juvenile  crime, 
are  matters  of  major  concern. 

The  problems  run  deep,  and  will  not 
yield  to  quick  and  easy  answers.  We 
must  not  weaken  our  resolve  to  identify 
and  eliminate  th^  causes  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. This  is  the  thrust  of  the  District's 
program  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency 
in  the  Cardozo  area — a  program  which 
must  be  extended  as  needed  throughout 
the  District  as  rapidly  as  its  component 
parts  can  be  evaluated.  This  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  program  tb  combat 
poverty,  and  of  the  programs  for  im- 
provement in  education,  health,  welfare, 
housing,  and  recreation. 

All  these  are  vital,  but  they  are  not 
enough.  Crime  will  not  wait  while  we 
pull  it  up  by  the  roots.  We  must  have 
a  fair  and  effective  system  of  law  en- 
forcement to  deal  with  those  who  break 
om-  laws.  We  have  given  too  low  a  pri- 
ority to  our  methods  and  .institutions  of 
law  enforcement — our  police,  our  crimi- 
nal courts  and  our  correctional  agencies. 
This  neglect  must  not  continue,  and  the 
District  should  be  the  first  to  remedy  it. 
The  police  are  our  front  line,  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  We  ask  the  policeman  to  fit  our 
principles  to  hard  realities,  to  make  our 
rules  just  in  their  operation,  to  apply 
our  laws  to  an  infinite  variety  of  human 
situations.  Because  he  represents  the 
law  to  the  great  majority  of  our  people, 
we  ask  him  to  impart  respect  for  law  in 
his  every  act.  As  the  representative  of 
government  whom  we  send  out  in  the 
streets,  we  impose  on  him  a  job  of  social 
aid  and  accommodation  as  many  sided 
as  government  itself. 

To  do  all  of  these  things  well,  the  po- 
liceman must  be  a  man  of  high  caliber, 
attracted  to  police  work  by  sufficiently 
strong   incentives,  and  trained  beyond 


anything  we  have  heretofore  thought 
necessary.  The  police  department  must 
have  a  closer  working  relationship  with 
the  social  agencies  of  the  community,  for 
their  problems  and  objectives  are  so  often 
connected  or  condbrrent.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  all  people  to  learn  about, 
to  imderstand,  and  to  assist  the  policei 
man  in  his  work. 

The  covurts  have  traditionally  been 
the  symbol  and  the  guardian  of  our  cher- 
ished freedoms,  but  local  criminal  courts 
are  so*overloaded  that  their  image  is  tar- 
nished, their  functioning  impeded,  and 
their  effectiveness  weakened.  More 
courts  and  judges  is  one  answer,  but  need 
not  be  the  only  one.  Full-scale  court 
proceedings  might  be  eliminated  for 
minor  offenses  which  could  be  handled 
by  administrative  arrangements  imder 
close  judicial  supervision.  Certain  types 
of  offenders  might  be  referred  directly  to 
social  agencies  for  nonjudicial  treatment. 
Some  conduct  which  we  now  label  crimi- 
nal might  better  be  removed  from  the 
criminal  system  and  dealt  with  more  ef- 
fectively and  appropriately  elsewhere. 
Every  possibility  mvist  be  explored. 

Correctional  agencies  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  those  who  have  been 
found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense  face 
enormously  complex  problems.  Some  of 
the  time-honored  methods  are  proving 
to  be  inadequate.  Many  new  ideas  are 
being  developed  and  applied,  with  still 
tmcertain  results.  We  cannot  wait  until 
they  are  certain.  We  should  put  to  work 
in  the  District  the  most  promising  at- 
tempts to  cure  the  maladjustments  which 
lead  to  crime.  We  cannot  tolerate  an 
endless,  self-defeating  cycle  fof  imprison- 
ment, release  and  reimprisohment  which 
fails  to  alter  undesirable  attitudes  and 
behavior.  We  must  especially  And  ways 
to  help  the  first  offender  avoid  a  con-, 
tinning  career  of  crime. 

These  needs  are  urgent,  and  ovir  re- 
sponses in  the  District  will  aid  and  en- 
courage efforts  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  will  not  do  merely  to  attempt  minor 
changes;  the  problem  is  too  big  and  too 
important  to  the  commvmity.  We  must 
seek  the  broadest  and  most  imaginative 
improvements  in  the  entire  legal  and 
social  structure  of  our  criminal  law  and 
its  administration.  To  do  this,  I  shaU 
establish  a  commission  which  will  con-  * 
cern  itself  specifically  with  crime  and  '\  < 
law  enforcement  in  the  District.  It  wiU  ' 
enlist  the  best  advice  and  assistance 
available,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient,  and  will  work  closely  with 
the  national  panel  to  be  created  shortly. 
Our  goal  must  be  no  less  than  the  plan- 
ning and  establishment  in  the  District 
of  a  model  system  which  will  best 
achieve  fair  and  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. 

There  are,  in  addition,  opportunities 
for  immediate  action.  Some  control  of 
firearms  within  the  District  is  urgently 
needed.  Legislation  providing  for  the 
registration  of  pistols,  which  is  an  ap- 
propriate first  step,  will  shortly  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  Police  Department  should  ' 
be  enlarged,  as  I  have  recommended  in 
the  District's  budget.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  afforded  authority  and  funds 
to  pay  for  bvertime  work,  afid  to  employ 
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clcilcnl  and  other  workers  to  permit 
ofllccrs.to  use  their  police  training  to  full 
advantage.  Both  would  increase  its 
elfoctive  strennth. 

D.  RtH:reatlon:  The  District  has  not 
yet  caught  up  with  the  needs  of  its  citi- 
zens— either  young  or  old — for  facilities 
which  permit  them  to  relax  and  to  play. 
Some  areas  of  the  city  lack  these  facili- 
ties, particularly  areas  where  incomes 
are  low.  and  where  residents  are  gener- 
ally lacking  In  the  resources  to  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  recreational 
facilities  elsewhere.  The  goal  must  be 
an  adequate  system  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  District  within 
the  next  decade. 

The  John  P.  Kennedy  Playground, 
largely  equipped  by  private  citizens, 
demonstrates  not  only  the  possibilities 
but  also  the  enthusiastic  response  of  the 
community  to  adequate  play  space. 
Equally  desirable  facilities  should  be 
provided  in  other  parts  of  the  District, 
particularly  in  areas  now  Inadequately 
served. 

E.  Housing  and  urban  renewal:  The 
District,  in  common  with  other  American 
cities,  suffers  badly  from  a  major  short- 
age of  housing  adequate  for  its  lower 
Income  groups.  Public  housing  is  bring 
supplied  for  low-income  families  dis- 
placed by  public  projotts;  but  nonprlor- 
Ity  families  and  large  families  even  with 
priority  are  afforded  little  relief.  More 
public  housing  is  an  urgent  necessity. 
Devices  such  as  the  housing  of  large 
families  in  individual  houses  by  means  of 
rent  subsidies  must  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded. New  solutions  must  be  devel- 
oped and  applied. 

Equally  important  are  measures  to  se- 
cure decent  housing  for  the  families 
whose  incon)es  are  high  enough  to  make 
them  Ineligible  for  public  housing,  but 
who  cannot  find  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary private  accommodations  at  prices 
or  rents  they  can  afford.  There  must  be 
more  vigorous  efforts  in  the  District, 
both  public  and  private,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  the  programs  now  available 
under  the  national  housing  laws. 

The  District's  urban  renewal  program 
must  make  a  major  effort  In  the  years 
ahead  to  provide  decent  housing  for  low^- 
and  moderate-income  families.  Tlip  re- 
habilitation and  renewal  project  now  im- 
derway  In  Northwest  urban  renewal 
area  project  No.  1  may  well  offer  an  ap- 
proach which  can  provide  experience  for 
similar  projects  elsewhere.  There  must 
be  vigorous  and  prompt  enforcement  of 
the  housing  code,  particularly  in  those 
areas  where  continuing  deterioration 
may  escalate  into  Irrecoverable  slums. 
Too  little  effort  has  been  exerted  to  as- 
sure that  viola'tlons  are  detected  and  cor- 
rected promptly.  Both  tenants  and 
landlords  must  be  made  aware  of  tlieir 
responsibilities  as  well  as  their  rights. 

Urban  renewal  powers  must  be  made 
available  to  Xhe  District,  as  they  are  to 
other  cities,  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
blighted  commercial  areas.  They  are 
particularly  needed  in  the  central  city, 
where  the  demonstrated  interest  of  the 
business  community  insirfes  a  fruitful 
cooperation  between  public  and  private 
efforts. 


There  is  need,  too,  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
machinery  of  the  District,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  more  responsive  to  the  Dis- 
trict's multiple  needs.  Immediate  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  changes  which  will 
focus  appropriate  responsibility,  and 
commensurate  authority,  in  the  Dis- 
trict's Board  of  Commissioners.  Some 
delays  are  inherent  in  major  urban  proj- 
ects, ^nd  no  doubt  this  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Urban  renewal  program,  but  we  can 
no  longer  afford  or  tolerate  such  delays. 

P.  Poverty:  The  District  can  and 
should  be  a  leader  and  an  example  to 
the  Nation  in  the  attack  on  poverty.  Al- 
ready there  is  a  bold  beginning,  coordi- 
nated by  the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion, and  using  the  combined  resources 
of  the  Pederal  and  District  Governments 
and  generous  aid  from  both  the  Ford  and 
the  Eugene  &  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Founda- 
tions. But  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  to 
be  won  in  one  cataclysmic  battle.  It  is 
more  a  war  of  attrition — in  which  there 
must  be  no  letup  of  effort.  The  District 
must  continue  to  provide  training,  coun- 
seling, employment  services,  and  other 
aid  on  a  coordinated  and  more  intensive 
basis  to  those  who  are  now  unemployed 
or  so  underemployed  that  they  cannot 
provide  support  for  their  families.  It 
must  have  a  minimum-wage  law  expand- 
ed to  cover  men.  as  well  as  women  and 
children.  It  must  provide  the  educa- 
tional help  and  other  aids  which  will  in- 
sure that  the  next  generation — the  po- 
tential welfare  clients  of  tlie  1970's  and 
1980's — meet  the  challenge  of  our  new 
technology  and  becomes  self-supporting. 
We  must  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and 
dependency.  It».  can  be  done.  It  will,  in 
the  long  run,  be  far  less  expensive  than 
any  other  course. 

ni.    THK    DISTRICT    AND    THK    NATIONAL    CAPrTAL 
REGION 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  no  longer 
the  largest  element  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  region,  either  in  number 
of  residents  or  in  area.  Increasingly,  the 
problems  of  the  District  blend  into  and 
become  a  part  of  regional  problems. 
Transportation,  water,  air  pollution,  sew- 
age and  waste  disposal,  fire  and  police 
protection,  recreation,  employment,  and 
economic  development  are  only  a  partial 
list  of  matters  in  which  neither  the  Dis- 
trict nor  any  other  part  of  the  area  can 
proceed  behind  its  own  Jurisdictional 
curtains. 

A.  Transportation:  The  most  critical 
of  the  regional  development  needs  is 
transportation.  Washington  is  now  the 
only  major  capital  in  the  Western  World 
lacking  a  rail  rapid  transit  system. 
There  is  urgent  need  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  system— largely 
within  the  District  at  the  beginning,  but 
eventually  extending  into  the  suburbs 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  I  have  al- 
ready transmitted  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posed authorizing  legislation. 

The  highway  program,  both  within 
and  without  the  District,  must  likewise 
not  be  allowed  to  lag.  The  cooperative 
efforts  of  District  and  Federal  agencies 
through  the  Policy  Advisory  Committee 
to  review  some  elements  of  the  program 
should     be     continued.       Construction 
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funds  can 


should  proceed  as  rapidly  a4 
be  made  available.  h 

B.  Regional  development:  *I  have  al- 
ready indicated  my  hopes  tkat  the  Po- 
tomac River  will  become  a  model  of 
beauty  and  usefulness  for  the  Capital 
and  the  Nation.  There  are.  however, 
many  other  problems  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  for  whichf  long-range 
metropolitan  solutions  arej^  necessary. 
The  Interest  of  the  Federal  ffiovernment 
in  the  best  development  of  the  region  Is 
manifest,  and  its  cooperatlo|i  in  resolv- 
ing regional  problems  is  es^ntlal.  We 
must  encourage  and  faclllta|e  local  ef- 
forts to  create  effective  oraans  of  re- 
gional cooperation.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Government  must  utjlize  its  own 
policies  and  programs  to  assl*  the  region 
to  develop  in  a  way  which  will  maximize 
the  efiQclcncy  and  economyj'of  Federal 
Government  operations,  ana  which  will 
permit  this  region  to  exemplify  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  wdbld  the  best 
in  regional  cooperation  and  rfietropolltan 
growth.  " 

IV.    WASHINOTON    AS  A   NATIONAL  CAPITAI, 

The  District,  as  the  Naticsn's  Capital, 
must  meet  the  special  requirements  im- 
posed on  the  capital  city  of  p  great  na- 
tion. We  are  committed  tcl  preserving 
and  enhancing  the  great  avenues,  the 
great  museums  and  gallerle|,  the  great 
sweep  of  the  Mall.  i 

Legislation  is  being  prepved  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposals  w  transform 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  fromlits  present 
shabby  state^o  a  new  dlgnltr  and  gran- 
deur. As  long  as  blight  and  f  gllncss  dis- 
figure any  part  of  this  historic  link  be- 
tween the  Capitol  and  the  White  House, 
it  cannot  suitably  serve  as  the  main  cere- 
monial avenue  of  the  Naticpi,  either  to 
American  citizens  or  to  vjpitors  from 
abroad.  The  proposal  need  ript  be  under- 
taken at  once  in  all  of  its  iispects,  but 
every  aid  and  encouragemcit  should  be 
given  to  further  study  ana]  refinement 
of  its  details  and  to  the  establishment  of 
the  creative  partnership  of  Government 
and  private  enterprise  needed  to  convert 
the  avenue  into  a  thorougmare  worthy 
of  the  Nation's  pride.  f 

There  are  other  areas  wjiere  needed 
Improvements  can  also  be  ^accelerated. 
The  Washington  Monumentcan  be  given 
the  setting  it  deserves  as  so(ki  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  freeway  f rim  the  Roo- 
sevelt Bridge  to  the  14th  Street  Bridge, 
and  the  9th  and  14th  Street  under- 
passes of  the  Mall  permit  the  •elimination 
of  the  15th  Street  traffic  from  near  the 
base  of  the  montunent.  The  temporary 
buildings  which  huddled  at  Its  base  are 
already  gone,  and  the  plans  to  improve 
its  immediate  surroundings  must  be 
pushed  foi-ward.  1 

The  Lincoln  Memorial,  Icmg  throttled 
by  a  circle  of  heavy  autorrpbile  traffic, 
can  be  freed  of  its  noose  a^soon  as  the 
freeway  running  beneath  ^ts  grounds 
permits  the  area  facing  t^  reflecting 
pool  and  the  monument  ta^be  reserved 
for  the  visitor  on  foot.  The  memorial 
will  not  achieve  its  proper  setting,  how- 
ever, until  the  remaining  obsolete  and 
temporary  buildings  on  Constitution 
Avenue  are  eliminated.         ^ 

There  are  many  other  projects.  Tem- 
porary    buildings     on     p|blic     space 


throughout  the  monumental  area  must 
be  removed.  There  is  need  to  carry  for- 
ward the  plans  to  develop  the  potential 
of  the  Mall,  so  that  it  may  be  a  place  of 
life  and  beauty,  of  pleasure  and  relaxa- 
tion There  is  need  for  a  vistors'  tfenter 
which  will  provide  perspective  and  un- 
derstanding regarding  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  myriad  students  and 
tourists  who  come  to  Washington  to  see 
and  learn. 

There  is  also  urgent  need  to  proceed 
with  the  improvement  of  the  central 
business  district  in  a  way  which  permits 
full  coordination  with  the  progress  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  full  poten- 
tial of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Anacostia  River  as  a  ma- 
jor entranceway  to  the  City  has  not  been 
realized.  There  is  the  development  of 
Washington's  waterfront  in  connection 
with  the  new  aquarium.  There  is  the 
need  to  identify  landmark  buildings  and 
places,  and  to  work  out  means  by  which 
to  encourage  their  preservation. 

The  District  presents  both  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity.'  Here  we  have 
natural  beauty  as  well  as  buildings  of 
historic  and  architectural  value.  The 
great  sweep  of  the  Potomac  River,  Rock 
Creek  Park,  and  the  ring  of  parks  where 
the  old  Civil  War  forts  stood  make  the 
District  a  city  in  a  park.  In  its  heart 
the  grandeur  of  the  Mall,  the  many  cir- 
cles and  squares  and  the  great  street 
trees  carry  natural  beauty  to  everyone. 

Today  there  is  new  awareness  of  our 
urban  environment.  We  can,  if  we  will, 
make  the  District  the  symbol  of  the  best 
of  our  aspirations.  We  can  make  it  a 
city  in  which  our  citizens  will  live  in 
comfort  and  safety,  and  with  pride,  and 
in  which  commerce  and  industry  will 
flourish.  We  can  make  it  a  capital 
which  Its  millions  of  visitors  will  admire. 
All  this  we  must  do.  I  am  sure  the  Con- 
gress will  join  me  in  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  February  15.  1965. 


Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS 

DURING  MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I   ask    unanimous   consent   that 
statements   made  during  the  morning 
hour  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  by  Mr.  Dominick,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  tomorrow  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lovdslana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  It  would  be  well  to  state 
what  the  plans  are  for  legislative  busi- 

tl6SS 

After  the  morning  hour  it  is  planned 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business.  Calendar  Order  No.  61,  the  bill 
(H.R.  3818)  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  bill 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
hope  that  the  bill  can  be  disposed  of  to- 
day,'perhaps  even  without  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  very  strong  support  for  the  measure 
and,  I  believe,  very  little  opposition. 

In  addition,  the  leadership  would  like 
to  consider  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
Calendar  Order  No.  62,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and 
to  cases  where  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office.  That  measure  will  be  the  legis- 
lative business  for  Thursday.  February 
18,  when  it  is  hoped  it  can  be  disposed  of. 
On  the  following  day,  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 19,  we  hope  to  take  up  Calendar  Or- 
der No.  63,  a  bill  (S.  805)  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
It  is  planned  to  recess  at  the  close  of 
business  today. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  .will 
the  acting  majority  leader  yiQld? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  believe  it  has  been 
agreed  that  tomorrow  the  question  of 
the  reference  of  the  so-called  labeling 
and  packaging  bill— which,  is  expected, 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce — will  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar.   Probably  it  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business.    Consideration  of  that  ques- 
tion will  not  take  very  long,  but  I  feel 
that  the  record  ought  to  be  made  in 
view  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
2  years  in  respect  to  that  measure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
copimitments  have  been  made  on  the 
subject.  Though  I  am  not  aware  of 
them,  I  shall  try  to  find  out  what  they 
are  and  convey  them  to  the  minority 

l6£Ld6r. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  believe  the  leader- 
ship knows  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Loviisiana    [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Junior 
Senator  from  California, [Mr.  Mttrphy], 
and  I  desire  to  discuss  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow  questions  related 
to  the  agricultural  lajjor  situation  in  our 
coxmtry.    I  do  not  wish  to  describe  them 
in  greater  detail  now.   Rather  than  have 
our  appearances  injected  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  whatever  the  pending  busi- 
ness may  be,  I  hope  that  the  leader  ^ill 
bring   the   Senate   in   early    tomorrow 
morning  with  the  understanding  that 
we  shall  proceed  with  all  expedition  so 
that  owe  business  can  be  transacted,  and 
then     the     pending     question     before 
the  Senate  can  be  disposed  of  without 
interruption,  at  least  from  the  group  I 
have  mentioned.   I  hope  that  that  course 
may  be  followed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNT3L  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  finishes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER    OF    GERMANENESS    RULE 
FOR  TOMORROW 

lir.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
germaneness  rule  be  waived  for  tomor- 
row. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  s^eld. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  not  requesting  that  the  rule 
be  waived  today? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    No. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. IS  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

NATIONAL     CaPTTAL     TRANSPORTATION     ACT     OT 
1965 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  report  entltlwl 
"Rail  Rapid  Transit  for  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal"  dated  January  1965,  together  with  a 
report  entitled  "Engineering  Plans  and  Cost 
Estimates.  Engineering  Supplemental,  Tran- 
sit Development  Program  1965."  dated  Jan- 
uary 1965,  and  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  prosecution  of  a  transit  de- 
velopment program  for  the  National  Capital 
region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
act  of  July  14,  I960  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Repoets  or  National  Aeronatjtics  and  Space 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics      and     Space      Administration, 
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Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  transfer  of  research  and  development 
funds  to  the  construction  of  facilities  appro- 
priation for  the  Installation  of  an  PPQ-6 
radar  at  the  Bermuda  Station  of  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  Network;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.    . 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics      and      Space      Administration, 
,  Washington,  DC.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 

on  the  transfer  of  research  and  development 
funds  to  the  construction  of  facilities  appro- 
priation to  be  used  for.tlie  purchase  of  the 
electric  power  substation  at  Goddard  Space 
Plight  Center,  Greenbelt,  Md.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeroniujiitlcs  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to' 
law,  a  report  on  contracts  negotiated  for  ex- 
perlment,  development,  or  research  work,  for 
f  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30.  1964  (with 

an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

MlLFTARY   CONSTRUl-nON    AlTTlKiRnf ATION    ACT, 

1066 
A  letter  from  U»e  Secretary  of  Defense, 
trajusmltilng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
Instiillatlcns,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
on  accompanymg  papbr);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  op  Section  2575(a)  or  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Disposi- 
tion OP  Certain  Personal  Property  , 
/  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel 

of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2575(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  disposition  of  lost,  aban- 
doned, or  unclaimed  personal  property  under 
certain  conditions  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Continuation  of  Authority  op  Domestic 
Banks  To  Pay  Interfst  on  Certain  De- 
posits OP  Foreign  Governments 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 


Februaryil7j  1965 

an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee         "Whereas  tho  required  f  uncfli  of  $1,600  000 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  are  not  now  provided  In  the  flsegl  year  budeet 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Corn^    of  1966;  and  X' 

mlssloners.  District  of  Columbia,  transmit  "Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus' of  the  Senate 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to^u-  of  the  State  of  Washington.  In  which  the  Lea- 
thorlzc  tho  Chief  of  Police  to  expend  funds  islature  of  the  State  of  Oregon] concurs  that 
for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  it  is  essential  that  these  funds  be  provided 
under  his  certificate,  approved  by  the  Board  m  fiscal  year  1966  to  obtain  the  maxlmi^ 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co-TN  benefits  of  this  long  plannedi  Improvement 
lumbla  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to''  to  the  fishery  economy  of  theie  States-  and 
the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  -whereas  large  numbers  of  jJvenlle  sa'lm^ 
Report  on  Potential  Savings  Through  Pro-  already  have  been  transplanted  above  this 
cuREMF.NT  OP  CERTAIN  SUPPLIES  FROM  Gen-      obstructloii  from  whlch  adult  ifeh  will  return 

•=.„•.    c!_„.„     „    A„ „  a  1,^   1966.   requiring  efficient  pntpsage  at  Wll- 

lamette  Falls.  Oreg.:   Now,  thefcfore,  be  It 


ERAL  Services  Administration  Sources 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tho  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
procurement  of  operating  supplies  from  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  sources  by 
Mar^i-Marletta  Corp.,  Denver  Division.  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
February  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations-. 

Amendment  op  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  op  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
Legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
und  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  the  Inspection,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  fixed  equipment  In  federally  owned 
buildings  for  periods  not  to  exceed  5  years, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Authorization  for  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior To  Employ  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  employ  aliens  In  ft  scientific  or 
technical  capacity  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


••Resoli^cd.  by  the  Senate  ol  the  State  of 
Washington.  That  we  do  resSectfully  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  Unltid  States,  and 
those  committees  thereof  concwned  with  ap- 
propriations, to  consider  thlsljolnt  request 
for  restoration  of  these  funds  ki  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  budget  l^r  the  Colum- 
bia River  fishery  development  program;  and 
be  It  further  Jf 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  tills  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speake  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unl  ,ed  States,  to 
each  Member  of  Congre-ss  fror^  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  to  the  Secret  ry  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

"Ward  I  owden,         I 
"Secretary  of    he  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  .eglslature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  !ommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"Joint  Resolution  2 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Courtlof  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  memb^shlp  In  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  according  to  population  and 
has  thus  asserted  Federal  Judicial  authority 
over  the  basic  structure  of  Government  In 
the  various  States;  and  ; 

"Whereas  this  rule  denies  tcj  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  the  rlglft  to  establish 
their  legislatures  upon  the  safine  pattern  of 


latlon  to  continue  the  authority  of  domestic      Restoration  to  Heirs  op  the  Indian  Grantor      representation  deemed  advantlgeous  for  the 


banks  to  pay  Interest  on  time  deposits  of 
foreign  governments  at  rates  differing  from 
those  applicable  to  domestic  depositors  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Amendment  op  Inland,  Great  Lakes,  and 
Western  RriERs  Rules  Relating  to  Cer- 
tain Vessels 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Inland.  Great  Lakes,  and 
western  rivers  rules  concerning  sailing  ves- 
sels and  vessels  under  65  feet  In  length  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  op  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  Aalrman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OP  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
nursing    within    the    District    of    Columbia 


Certain  Tribal  Land 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  restore  to  the  heirs  of  the  In- 
dian grantor  certain  tribal  lands  of  the  Iowa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  dn  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS   • 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


Congress  of  the  United  States' and  provided 
by  the  Federal  Constitution;  arm 

"Whereas  this  action  of  the  Aipreme  Court 
goes  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  Ability  of  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  Stat«  to  designate 
the  manner  In  which  they  sBall  be  repre- 
sented in  their  respective  leglajatures  there- 
by depriving  the  people  of  fflielr  right  to 
determine  how  they  shall  be  Boverned;  and 

"Whereas  the  Implications  of  this  action 
by  the  Supreme  Court  has  felsed  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  thtf  present  form 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  ilany  subordi- 
nate units  of  government  wltt|n  the  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  i 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  mnd  Senate^f 


By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-      ..."//aTe  o^  S^vada  (/olnt;,)!  JfTt  this  le^ 


A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of     1?'^"!;^  respectfully  requests  the  Congress  of 


Washington;    to   the   Committee   on   Appro- 
priations: V 

"Senate  Resolution  16 
"Whereas  the  federally  financed  Columbia 
River  fishery  development  program  operated 
JKiintly  with  the  States  has  proven  the  most 


the  United  States  to  propose  a  i  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  whlc  i  would  pro- 
vide: 

"article  — 

"Section   1.  Nothing  In  thldj  Constitution 

shall  prohibit  any  State  whlcl    shall  have  a 

bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 


effective  beneficial  means  of  rebuilding  the     membership  of  one  house  of  s3ch  legislature 


^fanlng  Columbia  River  fish  runs;  and 

"Whereas  the  Installation  of  the  Wil- 
Inmette  Falls  flshways  Is  the  most  Important 
development  under  this  program;  and 

"Whereas   new   Willamette   Falls   flshways 


on  factors  other  than  populajion,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  andf  approved  by 
a  vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  |jtate. 

"Sec  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 


General    Hospital,    and    for    other    nurnoses      ^*   Oregon    City,    Oreg..    would   Improve   the     restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  Its  determination 


(wlth  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com 
mlttee   on   the   District   of   Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  13  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (with 


economy  of  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  by  Increasing  the  annual  production 
of  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  by  some  320,000 
fish  valued  at  $4  million;  and 

"Whereas  this  project  Is  now  designed  and 
federally  licensed,  with  construction  sched- 
uled to  begin  with  funds  made  available  In 
fiscal  year  1966;  and 


of  how  membership  of  governlifg  bodies  of  Its 
subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  ije  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  rktlfled  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constltutlcii  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  tie  date  of  Its 
submission  to  the  States  by  tSe  Congress. 


February  17,  19^5 
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•■And  be  it  further  resdlved.  That  certified 
coDles  of  this  resolution  be  immediately 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
sSretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  St»te." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  -Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary : 

••A  JOINT  Resolution  of  THE  Senate  and  the 
HOUSE  OF  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  Making  APPLltATioN  to  the  Con- 
gress OF  the  United  States  To  Call  a  Con- 
vention FOR  THE  Purpose  op  Amending  the 

CONSTrrUTlON   op  THE  UNITED   STATES  SO  AS 

To  Provide  That  a  State  Having  a  Bicam- 
eral 'Legislature  May  Apportion  Member- 
ship IN  One  House  op  Its  Legislature  on 
Other  Than  a  Population  Basis 
"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  States  having  a  bicam- 
eral legislature  may  not  apportion  member- 
ship In  either  house  thereof  on  other  than  a 
population  basis  without  violating  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  Montana 
provides  for  the  apportionment  of  the  Senate 
on  other  th^n  a  population  basis:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  i  ' 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Afontana. 
'"lat  the  39th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Montana  respectfully  applies  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  ©f  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing article  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

"  'ARTIdtt 

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  tljls  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of  its 
subordinate  units  shall  tte  apportioned. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  jthe  Congress';  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  Thpt  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  ifrfmedlately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  State." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  7 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  Admliklstrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  announced  the  closure  of 
the  Alaska  regional  office  and  the  transfer  of 
its  fimctlons  to  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  office;  and 
"Whereas  the  services  to  which  the  vet- 
erans in  Alaska  are  legally  entitled  cannot  be 
efficiently  and  fairly  administered  from  the 
State  of  Washington  because  of  the  time 
lapses  caused  by  distance,  the  chances  of 
Interrupted  mail  service,  the  expense  of  long- 
distance communication,  the  lack  of  knowl 


liar  to  Alaska,  the  inherent  insufficiency  of 
written  communication  in  regard  to  con- 
tinuing problems,  and  the  isolation  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  veteran's  programs  from 
their  advisers;  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  is  requested  to  rescind  the  deci- 
sion to  close  the  Alaska  regional  office;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  "Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  President  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable 
Carl  Hayden,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House;  the  Honorable  Lister 
Hill,  chairman.  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee;  the  Honorable  Olin  E. 
Teague,  chairman.  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs;  the  Honorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Honor- 
able W.  J.  Driver,  Administrator  of  Veterans* 
Affairs;  and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation in  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  4 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
and  to  the  Honorable  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  members^  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Repr^entatives*  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  assembled  in  the  38th 
session  thereof,  do  resf>ectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  the  late  Senator  WUliam  E. 
Borah,  now  deceased,  is  illustrious  for  his 
historic  renown,  distinguished  civic  services 
and  lasting  contributions  to  the  State  of 
Idaho,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to 
the  people  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  Senator  William  E.  Borah  was 
the  State  of  Idaho's  most  famous  and  widely 
acclaimed  statesman  for  his  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  contributions  and  accom- 
plishments of  Senator  William  E.  Borah, 
during  his  lifetime  and  the  high  esteem  In 
which  his  name  is  now  held  by  the  people  of 
this  State  and  Nation,  do  give  rise  to  the 
merit  of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
bearing  his  likeness,  to  be  issued  in  honor 
of  the  late  Senator ^illiam  E.  Borah:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate.  State  of  Idaho 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concurring), 
That  we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  take  appropriate  action,  that  a  com- 
memorative stamp  be  issued  to  honor  the 
late  Senator  William  E.  Borah;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  is  hereby  authorized  and 
he  is  hereby  directed  to  immediately  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Postmaster  General,  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  this  State. 

"W.  E.  Drevlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Pete  T.  Cenarrusa, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
';Arthur  Wilson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  BEAUTI- 
FICATION  OF  AMERICA 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  the 
proposals  recently  made  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  by  the  President  of 


the  United  States  looking  toward  the 
beautification  of  America  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Legislature  now  In  session.  They 
have  by  appropriate  concurrent  resolu-  * 
tion  memorialized  the  President  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  beautification  of  our 
country  and  development  of  its  natural 
resources,  particularly  outdoor  recrea- 
tional resources  of  the  Nation.  , 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  re- 
ferral a  concurrent  resolution  properly 
enrolled  and  adopted  by  the  senate  and 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Legislature  and  ask  that  It 
be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  CoNcxmnENT  Resolution  14 
A  concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the  new 
era  of  conservation  proposed  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  November  of  1964; 
commending    President    Johnson    for   his 
perceptive  and  progressive  policy  regard- 
ing the  conservation  and  development  of 
our  natural  resources,  particularly  the  out- 
door recreation  resources  of  the  Nation; 
directing  that  copies  .of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son,  to  Mr.   John   T.  Koen.   and   to   each' 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in 
his  policy  paper  last  November  dealing  with 
major  domestic  problems  drew  attention  to 
fundamental  conservation  problems;  and 

Whereas  the  President  pointed  out  that  a 
growing  population  is  a  challenge  of  our 
era  in  that  "increasing  pressure  will  take 
our  resources  and  increasing  leisure  will  tax 
our  recreation";  and 

Whereas  the  President  lauded  the  88th 
Congress  as  the  "greatest  conservation  Con- 
gress in  oiu-  entire  history."  with  the  passage 
of  more  than  30  important  conservation 
bills  including  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Pimd  Act  and  the  Wilderness  Act, 
as  well  as  the  inception  of  a  new  Bureau  of 
•Outdoor  Recreation;  and 

Whereas  said  statement  fvu-ther  pointed 
out  that  "We  must  act  boldly  or  o\ir  future 
will  be  barren.  We  will  move  vigorously 
under  our  recent  laws  to  acquire  and  de- 
velop new  areas  for  recreation.  We  will 
expand  our  programs  to  meet  developing 
needs.  A  national  program  of  scenic  high- 
ways and  riverways  is  on  the  horizon.";  and 
Whereas  the  President's  position- on  these 
matters,  as  on  other  conservation  matters, 
is  designed  to  benefit  our  Nation's  heritage; 

and 

Whereas  the  President's  program  regard- 
ing conservation  and  outdoor  recreation  Is 
of  special  significance  to  Oklahoma,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest  to  administer  and  • 
develop  multiple  resources  and  such  proj- 
ects as  the  Scenic  Highway  on  Winding  Stair  ■ 
Mountain,  the  Job  Corps  Conservation  Cen- 
ters, and  other  special  projects  as  related  to 
outdoor  recreation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it        '  r 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  30th  Legis-  f 
lature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  (the  House  ' 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein) : 

Section  1.  That  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son be  and  is  hereby  commended  for  his 
perceptive  and  progressive  policy  regarding 
the  conservation  and  development  of  our 
natural  resources,  particularly  the  outdoor 
recreation  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.'  That  a  duly*  authenticated  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to  Mr.  John  T.  Koen, 
supervisor,    Ouachita   National   Forest,    and 
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to    each    member    of    the    Oklahoma    con- 
gressional delegation. 

Leo  Winters, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Rex  Privett, 
Speaker   pro  tempore   of   the   House  of 
Representatives. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  HOUSE  AND  SEN- 
ATE OF  THE  STATE  OP  mAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature  have  each  sent  to  this  body 
two  joint  resolutions  which  I  woiold  like 
to  present  for  appropriate  reference  at 
this  time.  They  spotlight  two  subjects 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Gem 
State:  An  adequate  forest  road  system 
and  proper  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

The  first  memorial  from  the  house  of 
representatives  recites,  the  fact  that  an 
adequate  road  system  is  fundamental  to 
harvesting  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State,  and  that,  at  the  present  rate.  It 
will  take  100  years  to  develop  a  com- 
pletely adequate  forest  highway  trans- 
portation system.  It  asks  that  adequate 
funds  be  made  available  to  the  several 
Federal  agencies  involved,  to  expand  the 
road  network.  This  is  unquestionably  a 
matter  of  high  priority,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  memorial  calls  for  the  early 
budgeting  and  appropriation  of  sufficient 
funds  to  build  the  Fremont  Dam  in 
southeastern  Idaho.  I  worked  hard  to 
get  this  project  authorized  last  year,  and 
want  to  see  it  built  at  the  earliest  "possi- 
ble moment. 

Until  it  is  built,  the  threat  of  loss  of 
property  and  life  from  flooding  will  hang 
over  the  valley  below  the  dam  site.  That 
Is  why  I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  fimds  to  start 
the  project  this  year. 

I  concur  heartily  in  these  memorials 
of  the  Idaho  Legislature,  and  ask  for 
their  inclusion  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolutions  were  received,  appropriately 
referred,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
"House  Joint  Memorial  1 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

•"Whereas  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem is  necessary  in  the  proper  harvest  and 
use  of  our  natural  resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  an  adequate  trans- 
portation system  Is  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
the  full  use  of  our  natural  resources  In  the 
State  of  Idaho;  and 

"Whereas  under  the  present  rate  of  road 
construction.  It  will  take  100  years  to  com- 
plete an  adequate  forest  highway  transpor- 
tation system:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in. session 
{the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
enact  legislation  requiring  all  Government 
agencies  involved  to  make  sufficient  funds 
available  to  expedite  completion  of  an  ade- 
quate transportation  system  on  the  main 
roads  of  national  forests  and  public  domain; 
be  it  further 


"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  Statle  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  I  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  "Pete  T.  Cenarrusa. 

j  "Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
\  I  "Jack  M.  Murphy. 

'  "President  of  the  Senate." 

To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  5 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  assem- 
bled in  the  38th  Session  thereof,  do  respect- 
fully represent  that: 

"Whereas  the  88th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  an  act,  approved  Sep- 
tember 7,  1964,  entitled  'Teton  Basin  Rec- 
lamation Project,  Idaho,"  and  known  as  Pub- 
lic Law  88-583;  78  Stat.  925.  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the 
Fremont  Dam  and  other  facilities  of  the 
lower  division  of  the  Teton  Basin  Federal 
reclamation  project,  the  sum  of  $52,000,000 
plus  or  minus  Jxistiflable  amounts  for  ordi- 
nary fluctuations  in  construction  costs  and 
for  operation  and  maintenance  costs;  and 

"Whereas  said  project  received  the  over- 
whelming support  of  Congress  and  all  per- 
sons In  the  affected  areas,  of  both  political 
faiths,  as  being  necessary  and  within  the 
public  interest  to  arrest  the  flooding  waters 
of  the  Teton  River  and  its  tributaries  by  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  to  use 
the  impounded  water,  most  of  which  in  high 
run-off  periods  in  the  past  has  gone  rush- 
ing down  through  the  lower  valleys  eroding 
valuable  farmlands  and  damaging  and  de- 
stroying homes  and  other  properties;  for  the 
irrigation  of  arid  and  seniia^ld  lands,  the 
development  of  river  power  opportunities, 
the  providing  for  recreation  facilities  and 
the  conservation  of  flsh  and  wildlife :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  ses- 
sion (the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  and  Its 
respective  committees  and  subcommittees 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
this  session  of  Congress  be  respectfully  peti- 
tioned to  give  the  very  earliest  consideration, 
approval  and  authorization  to  the  making  of 
the  appropriation  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
commence  construction  of  the  Fremont  Dam, 
reservoir  and  other  facilities  of  the  Teton 
Basin  reclamation  project.  Idaho;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  immediately  for- 
ward certified  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  from  this  State! 
"W.  E.  Drevlow, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Pete    T.    Cenarrusa, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONDEMNATION  OP  SOVIET 
ANTI-SEMITISM 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  presented  with  a  resolution  adopted 
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by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Penn- 
sylvania condemning  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism. This  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is 
Increasing  awareness  throughout  the 
free  world  of  the  plight  of  persons  of 
the  Jewish  faith  who  reside  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  Elehie  Skoczylas  wrofce  recently  in 
a  paper.  "The  Realities  of^i'Soviet  Anti- 
Semitism"  for  the  Forelggf  Policy  Re 
search  Institute  of  the 
Pennsylvania : 

Today  more  sophisticated 
clon  have  replaced  the  terro: 
era.  which  threatened  the  ph|eical  existence 
of  the  individual.  The  reply  of  Tass  to  the 
American  Senators'  charges  of  anti-Semitism 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  attempts  to  cloud  the  Issue 
but  only  accentuates  the  ne^  subtlety  of 
discrimination.  Of  the  Soviet  Jews  Tas8 
says:  "Are  they  attacked  byJpoUce  dogs?" 
"Are  they  being  lynched?"  Rapresslve  meas- 
ures of  course  are  not  that  Sbbvious;  they 
are  adopted  after  an  extensive  press  cam- 
paign In  which  the  population  "demands" 
that  the  Government  take  stew  to  eliminate 
undesirable  elements  in  Sovletloclety.  These 
demands  are  written  and  pres|^nted  by  gov- 
ernment officials  but  the  signatures  are 
those  of  the  man-ln-the-street.  The  Soviet 
Government,  although  secjfilngly  absolute 
and  unchallenged  In  Its  domestic  powers, 
prefers  to  present  Itself  as  the  champion  of 
the  will  of  the  people  rather  than  as  the 
oppressor  of  the  Soviet  citizen. 

Its  great  capacity  for  subter^v>ge,  however, 
makes  it  more  difficult  In  m|dern  times— 
unlike  the  period  of  tzars  wljpn  the  police 
openly  connived  in  pogroms — 
governmental  involvement  In 
The  crucial  matter  to  determ 
the  Soviet  Government  merel 
the  numerous  manifestationj 
anti-Semitism  In  the  Soviet 
tually  encourages  them.  Does  the  Soviet 
Government  merely  tolerate  kntl-Semltism 
as  a  vestige  of  the  past,  or  d^ 
It  for  Its  own  purposes? 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  this 
Soviet  Government  supports 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 
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It  seems  clear  that  antl-^mltlsm  Is  a 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  iind  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  people  every^^ere  to  con- 
demn it  and  put  whateveiv,  pressure  is 
possible  on  the  Soviet  Unidia  to  change 
its  policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  and  have  appropriately  re- 
ferred, the  resolution  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection  J  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  C<inmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  oraered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

A  resolution  of  considerations  tof  humanity 
and  justice  compel  the  Genwal  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Peansylvanla  to 
register   this   protest   againsy  the   wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  Soviet  Jewry" 
We  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union — 
To  declare  Its  policy  of  eradicating  anti- 
Semitism   through    government   and    party; 
to  eliminate  discrimination  agklnst  Jews  In 
all  areas  of  Soviet  public  life;  tc|end  all  prop- 
aganda campaigns   which   usejj  anti-Semitic 
Btereotjrpes,   implied   or   overt;  *and   to  halt 
the  discriminatory  application  tf  maximum 
penalties,    Including    the    deaih    sentence, 
against  Jews  for  alleged  econoniic  crimes. 

To  permit  the  practice  of  Jiualsm.  syna- 
gogue worship,  the  training  if  rabbinical 
students  In  religious  seminarles^the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  prayef  books,  and 
the  production  and  distribution  of  religious 
articles,  kosher  foods,  and  matlobs 
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To  permit  the  organization  of  a  nation- 
wide federation  of  synagogues  and  to  sanc- 
tion the  association  of  such  a  federation 
with  organizations   of  cOTeligionlsts  abroad. 

To  permit  Jews  to  make  religious  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Holy  places  .In  Israel,  and  permit 
free  emigration  for  those  who  wish  to.  leave 

the  U.S.S.R. 

To  end  the  suppression  of  Jewish  culture 
m  the  Soviet  Union  by  permitting  writers 
and  other  Jewish  intellectuals  to  express 
themselves  in  the  Yiddish  language  through 
books,  periodicals.  ,  newspapers,  and  the 
theater. 

We  also  call  upon  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  to  eXert  every  Influence 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring  about  full 
equality  and  security  for  Soviet  Jewry: 
Therefore  be  It  ' 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son, the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Honorable-  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Soviet  AKit)assador  to  the 
United  States. 

Robert 
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Anthony  !J. 


Hamilton, 

Speaker. 
Petroskt, 
Chief  Clerk. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  CARLSON  (for  Mr.  Johnston), 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  dated 
January  26.  1965,  that  appeared  to  have 
no  permanent  value  oV  historical  inter- 
est, submitted  a  report  thereon,  pursuant 
to  law. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

John  A.  Gronouskl.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
Postmaster  General. 


BILLS     AND      JOINT     RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) : 

S.  1130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  eftiployees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proutt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  1131.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  allow  late  claims  for  pay- 
ments for  gasoline  used  on  farms  where  there 
Is  good  cause  for  failure  to  file  timely  claims; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  1132.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $2,400  the 
annual  amovint  Individuals  are  permitted  to 


earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  and 

S.  1133.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  ae  to  permit  child's 
insurance  benefits  to  continue  after  age  18 
in  the  case  of  certain  children  who  are  full- 
time  students  after  attaining  such  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.1134.  A  bUl  to  further  amend  section  5 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S,  1135.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  before  June  1.  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Grdening, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.  1136.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  1137.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
P.  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
S.  1138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert 
C.  Gibson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  1139    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  multlgap  magnetic  spectrograph  for 
the  use  of  Yale  University;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Hart,    Mr.    Kennedy    of    Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    MusKiE,    Mr.    McIntyre, 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
J  S.  1140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement  with- 
out reduction  in  annuity  of  employees  with 
20  years  of  service  Involuntarily  separated 
from  the  service  by  reason  of  the  abolition  or 
relocation  of  their  employment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request)  : 

S.  1141.  A  bill  to  conform  the  penalties  of 

the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  J933,  with  the 

Shipping  Act,   1916;    to  the   Commlttese  on 

Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magntjson  when 

he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 

under  a  separate  heading.)  , 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1142.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  20a  and 

214  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Aojj 

S.  1143.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  revoke, 
amend,  or  suspend  water  carrier  certificates 
or  permits  under  certain  conditions; 

S.  1144.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Medals  of 
Honor  Act  applicable  to  outstanding  acts  of 
heroism  Involving  railroads  and  motor  car- 
riers; 

S.  1145.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(22)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  expressly 
to  Include  within  the  exemption  provided 
therein,  the  construction,  acquisition,  opera- 
tion, abandonment,  and  joint  ownership  or 
joint  use  of  spur,  industrial,  team,  switching 


or    Bide    tracks,    and    terminals    incidental 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1146.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(1) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  approval  of  pooling 
arrangements  between  motor  common  car- 
riers of  hoxisehold  goods,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1147.  A  bin  to  amend  paragraph  (10)  of 
section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so 
as  to  change  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisition 
of  control  comes  within  the  exemption  pro- 
vided for  by  such  p>aragraph; 

S.  1148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  enable  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  utilize  its  employees 
more  effectively  andvto  Improve  administra- 
tive efficiency; 

S.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain valuation  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1150.  A  bill  to  amend  section  20a(12) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  person  to  hold  the  position  of 
officer  or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier 
when  such  carriers  are  in  a  single  integrated 
system  of  carriers  lawfully  operated  under 
common  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  Il6l.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  ©f  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  authorize  exemption  from  the  provisions 
of  such  part,  of  services  and  transportation 
of  such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  not 
substantially  to  affect  or  impair  uniform 
motor  carrier  regulation; 

S.  1152.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  us<of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  recoSlg  and 
testimony  of  Commission  personnel  in  re- 
gard to  accidents  involving  motor  carriers 
and  railroads;  and 

S.  1153.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  certain  supplementary 
and  related  acts  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ment of  an  oath  for  certain  reports,  ap- 
plications, and  complaints  filed  with  the  In- 
terstate Conunerce  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cxtrtis, 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.   Case,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK,  Mr.  Grtjening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Kuchel,  Mr.  Long  of  Missoxiri,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Monroney.  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.     Protjty,     Mr.     Proxmiee,     Mr. 
Ribicoff,    Mrs.    Smith.    Mr.    Spark- 
man.     Mr.     Thttrmond,     and     Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S.  1154.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  1156.  A  bill  authorizing  certain  beach 
'  erosion  control  at  Halelwa  Beach.  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii; and 

S.  1156.  A  bill  authorfelng  certain  beach 
erosion  control  at  Walkikl  Beach,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  1157.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.  1158.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  in  State  public 
assistance  programs  approved  under  titles  I, 
IV.  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  vrtth  respect  to  expenditures  under  such 
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programs  which  are  attributable  to  providing 
benefits  to  Indians  residing  on  reservations 
or  on  allotted  or  trust  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  1159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  classi- 
fication of  cigars  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  applicable  tax;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Boggs, 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Dirksen. 

Mr.  e:rvin.  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 

Metcalf.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  "iioss,  Mr. 

NelSon.  Mrs.  Nextberger,  Mr.  Prox- 

MiRE,    Mr.    RiBicoFF,   Mr.   Smathers. 

and  Mr.  Symington)  : 

S.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 

Administrative  Procedure  Act.  chapter  324. 

of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat.  238).  to 

clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public 

to  Information,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lonq  of  Missouri 
when  he  Introduced   the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 
f         S.  1161.  A  bill  providing  for  the  reduction 
of    the    basis    of    representation    of    States 
denying  or  abridging. the  right  of  its  citizens 
•to  vote,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
hd  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
un^er  a  separate  heading.) 

:-      By   Mr.  WILLIAMS   of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Amoij 
Llao  McGulnness;  \ 

S.  1163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matilda 
Berger;  and  j 

S.  1164.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Crlstlnai 
Franco;  to  the  Comihlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
S.  1165.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  thfl 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  require  the  In-j 
Btallatlon  of  seat  belts  In  motor  vehicles 
used  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  by 
common  carrier;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  lower  from  62  to  60  the 
age   at    which    benefits   thereunder  may   be 
paid,   with   appropriate  actuarial  reductions 
made  In   the   amounts  of  such  benefits;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 
S.  1167.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    of    the 
Buttes  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Middle  Gila  River 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  1168.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
William  OKane;  and 

S.  1169.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Artemlo  D. 
Lacar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1170.  A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Chung  J. 
Clark  and  her  daughter,  Anna  Maria  Clark;, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1171.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  succession 
to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
"McGovERN)  : 
S.  1172.  A    bni    to    establish    a     National 
Teacher  Corps;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor < 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)  \ 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 
S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  require  rea- 
sonable   standards    of    fire    prevention    and 


protection  In  the  Institutional  care  of  public 
assistance  recipients;  to  tnl  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
MAINTENANCE  OP  DIPLOMATIC  RE- 
LATIONS   WITH    LATVIA.    LITHU- 
ANIA. AND  ESTONIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  20)  relative  to  maintaining  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  credit  against  income  tax  to  em- 
ployers for  the  expenses  of  providing 
training  programs  for  employees  and 
prospective  employees.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
for  a  period  of  1  week  in  order  that  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  do  so  may  join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
retwested  by  the  Senator  fi^om  VeiTOont. 

The  bill  (S.  1130)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  4954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  income  tax  to  employers 
for  the  expenses  of  providing  training 
programs  for  employees  and  prospective 
employees  introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty  (for 
liimself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  "on  Finance. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  2'^ 
years  ago  Congress  passed  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962.  a  measure  that  I  was  happy 
to  suppKJrt. 

In  his  testimony  advocating  the  enact- 
ment of  that  measure.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  told  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee: 

The  central  element  In  this  bill  Is  the  tax 
credit  .  for  Investment  In  depreciable  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  This  matter  has  top 
priority  In  the  agenda  for  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  patterned 
after  the  central  element  of  that  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1962.  but  with  an  important 
change  of  emphasis.  Where  the  act  of 
1962  offered  businesses  a  tax  credit  for 
their  investment  in-  machinery  and 
equipment,  this  bill  would  offer  them  a 
tax  credit  for  something  even  more  im- 
portant— their  investment  in  human 
beings. 

For  some  years  now  Congress  has  evi- 
denced a  genuine  concern  for  the  up- 
grading of  the  skills  of  America's  labor 
force  to  meet  the  job  demands  of  an  in- 
creasingly technical,  automated  indus- 


trial economy.  Results  of  |hat  concern 
have  been,  most  notably,  tl*  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  ai«  the  Man- 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  These  bills  in  particular  were 
milestones  in  the  history  of  (Congressional 
concern  for  education,  and  I  am  proud, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommit-^ 
tee  on  Education,  to  have  had  the  op. 
portunity  to  contribute  to  their  drafting 
and  to  urge  their  adoptionlton  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  f 

But  valuable  as  these  p^grams  are, 
they  are  not  enough.  The  Acady  march 
of  automation  and  advanfted  technol- 
ogy—made possible  by  the  lenius  of  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise— Is 
constantly  lifting  the  levels  pf  skills  that 
the  men  and  women  in  ouf  labor  force 
must  acquire.  Workers  | temporarily 
displaced  by  technological  progress  must 
learn  new  and  urgently  neetied  skills  to 
continue  their  contributions  to  the  prog- 
ress of  our  Nation,  and  to  provide  them- 
selves and  their  families  with  a  decent 
and  rising  standard  of  livina.  Unskilled 
workers  must  become  senilskilled;  the 
semiskilled  must  become  iilled.  New 
entrants  into  the  labor  f&rce — mainly 
youths  in  the  process  of  l&rning  pro- 
ductive skills— are  increasii*  its  size  by 
about  1.2  million  workers  m  year.  By 
the  end  of  this  decade,  whenfthe  full  im- 
pact of  the  post-World  War  II  baby 
boom  is  felt  in  thfe  labor  force,  the  net 
annual  increase  in  new  workers  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  over  1.4  miillion.  Few 
national  goals  are  more  urgent  than  that 
of  insuring  that  the  skills  of  America's  la- 
bor force  rise  to  meet  the  Challenge  of 
our  advancing  technology.  | 

To  help  us  effectively  rteettthe  employ- 
ment challenges  of  the  sixtii^.  I  propose 
that,  in  addition  to  these  programs  we 
have  already  enacted,  we  ^list  In  the 
fight  nothing  less  than  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  America's  free  enterj^rise  system 
itself.  [ 

My  bill,  entitled  the  HuAan  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1965.  would  offdr  an  incen- 
tive to  American  business  aj^d  industry 
to  invest  in  the  improvemenl 
tion's  invaluable  human] 
Basically,  the  Human  Invt 
offers  an  employer  a  Federe^ 
of  7  percent  of  his  expenditures  for  the 
training  of  his  current  or  prospective 
employees.  The  act  is  in  the 
amendment  to  chapter  1  of 
Revenue  Code. 

The  training  expenses  for  which  a  tax 
credit  would  be^  granted  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  expenses  for  ttte  purchase 
or  lease  of  books,  testing  aad  training 
materials,  and  classroom  equipment  and 
related  items,  and  expenses  lor  instruc- 
tors' fees  and  salaries.  In  Aldition,  an 
employer  could  receive  crediSfor  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  ovfrhead  ex- 
penses involved  in  training  programs, 
determined  by  regulations  pfescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Four  other  types  of  tax  credits — those 
relating  to  foreign  taxes  paid,  partially 
tax-exempt  interest,  retirement  income, 
and  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property — would  continue  iinchanged 
as  under  existing  law.  F|rthermore, 
amounts  expended  by  an  €  nployer  in 
these  training  programs  wou  d  continue 
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to  be  100  percent  deductible  from  his 
gross  income. 

The  basic  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
would  be,  as  I  have  said,  7  percent  of 
the  total  training  exjjenses  incurred. 
The  maximum  amount  of  the  credit, 
however,  would  not  exceed  $25,000  plus 
25  percent  of  the  tax  liability  In  excess 
of  $25,000. 

To  qualify  for  the  credit,  the  employ- 
er must,  in  the  case  of  trainees  not  ini- 
tially employed  with  the  firm,  hire  the 
trainees  upon  completion  of  their  train- 
ing and  keep  them  on  the  payroll  for 
at  least  12  months  thereafter.  If  the 
trainee  is  employed  with  the  firm  when 
his  training  begins,  he  must  remain  with 
the  firm  at  least  12  more  months  for  the 
employer  to  claim  the  tax  credit.  In 
case  the  trainee  becomes  disabled  or  dies, 
of  course,  this  requirement  does  not  ap- 
•  ply.  Only  expenses  which  are  tax  de- 
ductible as  trade  or  business  expenses 
may  be  included  in  computing  the 
amount  of  the  credit. 

As  in  the  existing  personal  property 
investment  credit  provisions,  the  Human 
Investment  Act  of  1965  contains  a  can-y- 
back  and  carryover  feature.  If  the  com- 
put(!d  credit  under  the  act  for  a  given 
year  exceeds  the  allowable  amount  for 
that  year,  the  excess  may  be  applied  to 
the  earliest  of  the  8  years  beginning  with 
the  third  previous  year.  That  is,  a  3-year 
carryback  and  a  5-year  carryover  are 
permitted.  An  unused  credit  carried 
back  or  ahead  may  not  be  applied  in  ex- 
cess of  the  allowable  maximum  credit 
amount  for  the  other  year. 

In  cases  where  such  unused  credit  may 
not  be  fully  used  in  tihe  year  to  which 
it  has  been  carried,  the  excess  remain- 
ing may  be  carried  to  successive  speci- 
fied years  until  it  has  been  completely  ap- 
plied. Language  is  also  included  to  pro- 
vide that,  where  ai  net  operating 
loss  carryback  is  involved,  credits 
carried  back  under  this  act  shall  not  re- 
sult in  a  tax  amendment  for  any  year 
more  than  3  years  in  the  past.  In  all 
these  carryback  and  carryover  provisions 
my  bill  is  almost  identical  to  the  invest- 
ment credit  plan  enacted  into  law  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

Where  the  employer  is  not  a  corpora- 
tion but  a  sole  proprietorship,  a  partner- 
ship, or  an  affiliated  group,  my  bill  pro- 
vides that  such  entity  shall  get  no  more 
than  the  credit  allowed  single  business 
entities.  A  small  business  corporation 
may  elect  to  apportion  its  training  ex- 
penses pro  rata  amor^  its  shareholders 
for  tax  credit  purposes.  Similar  pro- 
visions apply  to  estates  and  trusts. 

The  cost  of  this  bill.  In  the  form  of  re- 
duced Federal  revenues,  is  modest.  Labor 
Secretary  Wirtz  has  estimated  that  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  it  costs  from  $1,000  to 
$1,250  to  train  one  trainee.  Since  on- 
the-job  training  is  known  to  cost  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  specialized  pro- 
grams under  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  I  have  based  my  cost 
calculations  on  the  lower  figure  in  the 
range.  $1,000  per  trainee.  Under  my 
bill,  the  employer  who  provides  the  train- 
ing would  thus  be  allowed  to  claim  a  tax 
credit  of  about  $70  per  trainee.  If  2 
million  workers  were  trained  under  the 
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Human  Investment  Act  provisions,  the 
revenue  loss  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $140  million — surely  not  an  ex- 
cessive amount  in  view  of  the  substan- 
tial and  widespread  benefits  to  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

The  merits  of  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  substantial  and  apparent. 

It  would  help  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 
America's  labor, force. 

It  would  train  workers  for  jobs  that 
needed  to  be  filled — and  it  would  go  far 
to  guarantee  their  actual  employment 
after  training. 

It  would  encourage  training  right  on 
the  job,  supervised  by  the  employer  with 
a  constant  attention  to  his  own  specific 
needs. 

It  would  insure  that  the  new  trainee 
would  not  have  to  move  to  accept  a  job 
after  the  training  period — he  would  take 
a  job  in  the  same  community  with  the 
same  employer. 

It  would  require  no  elaborate  public 
training  centers  and  no  new  Government 
office  buildings. 

It  would  cost  practically  nothing  to  ad- 
minister; an  employer's  eligibility  for 
credit  would  be  determined  as  a  part 
of  the  existing  tax  administration  pro- 
cedure. 

It  would  minimize  redtape,  staffs, 
counsels,  advisory  committees,  and  all 
the  other  accessories  of  a  burgeoning  bu- 
reaucracy. 

And  rather  than  creating  a  new,  pub- 
licly administered,  specialized  program, 
my  bill  would  harness  «he  might  of 
American  free  enterprise  to  the  service 
of  American  A^orkers  seeking  a  more  pro- 
ductive and  rewarding  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
full  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  Human 
Investment  Act  of  1965,  and  that  before 
this  session  of  Congress  adjourns  it  will 
be  voted  into  law. 

TECHNICAL    EXPLANATION 

This  measure  is  patterned  after  the  in- 
vestment credit  provisions  added  to  the 
tax  law  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  It 
is  analogous  to  that  provision  in  almost 
every  respect. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  provided  a 
credit  against  taxes  for  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property.  The  credit 
amoimted  to  7  percent  of  the  qualified 
investment.  There  were,  however,  top 
limits  of  the  credit  measured  by  so  much 
of  the  tax  liability  as  does  not  exceed 
$25,000,  plus  25  percent  of  the  tax  liabil- 
ity in  excess  of  $25,000.  Tax  liability  in 
this  frame  of  reference  meant  the  tax 
imposed  without  reference  to  personal 
holding  company  or  accumulated  earn- 
ings increments  less  credits  against  tax 
already  provided  for  by  law — foreign  tax 
'  credit,  dividend  credit,  tax  exempt  inter- 
est and  retirement  income  credit. 

In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  filing 
a  separate  return  the  top  limit  is  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  $12,500  of  tax  liability 
instead  of  $25,000  except  where  the 
spouse  of  the  taxpayer  has  no  qualified 
investment  for  or  no  unused  carryback 
or  cai'ryover  credit  credits  for  such 
earlier  investment  to  that  tax  year.  The 
effect  of  this  limitation  is  to  put  the  same 
limit  on  sole  proprietorships  and  partner- 


ships as  would  be  imposed  on  corpora- 
tions. 

Aflaiiated  groups  must  reduce  the  top 
limit  available  to  them  individually  by 
apportioning  the  top  limit  among  the 
members  of  the  group.  Once  again,  this 
provision  provides  that  related  corpora- 
tions or  business  groups  shall  get  no  more 
than  the  credit  allowed  single  business 
entities. 

A  carryback  and  carryover  are  pro- 
vided for  any  year  in  which  the  credit 
exceeds  the  limitations  imposed.  The 
excess  is  carried  back  to  each  of  the  3 
taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year  and  carried  over  to  the  5  tax- 
able years  following  the  unused  credit 
year.  However,  the  top  limit  applies  to 
the  amounts  allowable  for  credit  for 
those  carryback  and  carryover  years. 
For  example,  if  the  tax  credit  for  1969 
exceeded  the  limitation  for  1969  by 
$10,000  then  that  $10,000  could  be  car- 
ried back  to  1966.  If.  in  1966  the  credit 
allowed  amounted  to  $25,000  and  the  top 
limit  for  that  year  was  $30,000  only 
$5,000  of  the  $10,000  carryback  could  be 
applied  to  the  tax  year  1966.  The  re- 
maining $5,000  of  unused  credit  could  be 
applied  to  the  1967  tax  year  if  there  was  • 
any  leverage  between  the  credit  for  that 
year  and  the  top  limitation. 

Where  a  net  operating  loss  carryback 
causes  an  excess  of  credit  over  the  top 
limitation  the  carryback  provisions  on 
the  excess  for  that  year  are  not  available. 
In  other  words,  where  a  net  operating 
loss  carryback  to  1968  from  1965  wiped 
out  or  reduced  taxable  income  for  that 
year  and  a  credit  for  investment  in  quali- 
fied property  had  been  •allowed  for  that 
year,  1965,  the  loss  of  the  credit  for  that 
year  because  of  its  excess  over  the  top 
limit — which  was  reduced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back— cannot  be  recouped  by  a  carry- 
back to  the  3  tax  years  preceding  1965, 
but  can  only  be  applied  as  a  carryover  to 
the  succeeding  5  tax  years.    This  restric- 
tion eliminates  the  possibility  that  tax 
returns  would  be  sUbject  to  amendment 
for  a  full  6  prior  years — 3;  carryback 
years  for  net  operating  loss  plus  3  carry- 
back years  for  unused  investment  credit. 
To  this  point  the  Prouty  plan  and  the 
investment  credit  plan  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962  for  investment  in  certain  de- 
preciable property, are  almost  identical. 
Under  the  Prouty  plan  credit  against 
taxes  of  7  percent  is  allowed  instead  for 
investment  in  training  programs  for  em- 
ployees    and     prospective     employees. 
Otherwise,  the  top  limitation  is  computed 
in  the  same  way.    The  same  treatment 
is  accorded  married  persons  and  affili- 
ated groups.     The  same  carryback  and 
carryover  provisions  are  made  and  the 
impact  of  net  operating  loss  carrybacks 
which  reduce  or  eliminate  the  credit  al- 
lowable is  the  same.    Unlike  the  pro- 
visions for  phasing  in  the  credit  for  in- 
vestment in  property  over  the  first  year 
of  the  plan,  however,  a  full  credit  is  al- 
lowed for  training  expenses  incurred  in 

1965. 

The  sole  difference  of  substance  be- 
tween the  Prouty  plan  and  the  credit  for 
investment  in  property  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  investment  or  expenditure  for 
which  the  credit  applies  training  ex- 
penses. 
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Under  the  Prouty  plan  training  ex- 
penses on  which  the  credit  is  based  in- 
cludes expenses  incurred  for  training 
any  'unemployed  individual  for  employ- 
ment with  the  taxpayer  in  a  job  requir- 
ing skills  which  the  individual  does  not 
possess  and  expenses  incurred  for  re- 
training a  person  already  employed  so 
that  he  can  upgrade  his  skills  and  main- 
tain the  level  of  competence  necessary 
for  his  continued  employment  with  the 
taxpayer.  In  other  words.  It  Includes 
siuns  spent  for  training  an  employee  so 
that  he  will  not  be  displaced  by  automa- 
tion. 

Also  included  within  the  expenditures 
on  which  the  credit  is  computed  is  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  expenses  ol ' 
ovehiead.  incurred  by  the  taxpayef,' 
which  can  be  attributed  to  training  pro- 
grams. Under  i-ules  prescrib6d_^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  credit  shall 
be  allowed  for  expenses  for  the  purchase 
or  lease  of  books,  testing  and  training 
materials,  classroom  equipment,  instruc- 
tor's fees,  and  salaries  and  related  items. 
A  credit  will  not  be  allowed  on  ex- 
penses which  do  not  qualify  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expenses;  nor  will 
it  be  available  where  the  trainee  fails 
to  acquire  employment  status  with  the 
,  taxpayer  for  at  least  a  12-month  period 
or.  if  already  employed,  leaves  the  tax- 
payer's employment  within  a  12-month 
period  immediately  following  completion 
of  his  training,  except,  in  each  instance, 
where  the  failure  to  employ  or  the  ter- 
mination of  employment  results  from  the 
death  or  disability  of  the  trainee  in- 
volved. 

Finally,  similar  in  spirit  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  investment  credit  provisions 
which  appeared  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  and  which  eliminated  a  section  re- 
quiring a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
property,  when  computing  depreciation 
to  the  extent  of  the  credit  taken,  the 
Prouty  plan  in  no  way  reduces  or  limits 
the  deductibility  of  experises  of  train- 
ing incurred  merely  because  a  credit 
is  also  available  based  on  those  expenses. 
Such  qualified  expenses  remain  100  per- 
cent deductible  while  at  the  same  time  a 
credit  against  tax  in  the  amount  of  7 
percent  of  these  expenses  is  fully  al- 
lowed. 


PROPOSED   EXTENSION    OF   REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, fof  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  further  amend  section  5  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

President  Johnson  has  clearly  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  reshape  much  of 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  order  to  more  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  programs  and  policies 
of  his  administration.  To  a  large  extent 
the  goals  of  the  Great  Society  are  de- 
pendent on  proper  organization  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
translating  the  President's  proposals  in- 
to action.  As  the  President  pointed  out 
in  the  state  of  the  Union  message : 

For  Government  to  serve  these  '^oals  It 
must  be  modern  In  structure,  efficient  In 
action,  and  ready  for  any  emergency.  I 
am  currently  reviewing  the  structtire  of  the 


e.Kecutlve  branch.  I  hope  to  reshape  and 
reorganize  It  to  meet  more  effectively  the 
tusks  of  today. 

On  February  8  the  President  submitted 
to  the  Senate  his  first  reorganization  leg- 
islative request  in  which  he  seeks  per- 
manent authority  to  transmit  reorgani- 
zation plans  to  effect  changes  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's structure.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  would  provide  the  President 
with  the  permanent  reorganization  au- 
thority he  seeks.  Any  reorganization 
plan  submitted  to  Congress  under  this 
authority  would  become  law  if  not  dis- 
approved within  60  days  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate. 

_ln  the  past.  Congress  has  limited  the 
President's  authority  to  submit  reorgani- 
zation plans  to  specified  periods.  The 
President's  curi-ent  authority  was  re- 
newed last  year  but  expires  tliis  coming 
June  1.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
expedite  consideration  of  the  administra- 
tion's request.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, I  will  begin  public  hearings  on  the 
subject  soon.  I  have  consulted  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  TMr.  McClellan],  who  has 
given  this  question  much  thought  and 
personal  attention  over  the  years.  We 
are  agreed  that  on  so  crucial  a  question, 
involving  the  basic  relationships  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  not  only  the  President's 
request,  but  also  to  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  would  limit  this  grant  of  au- 
thority to  a  specified  period  of  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  President's  letter  transmitting  his 
proposal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1134)  to  further  amend 
section  5  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Ribicoff 
is,  as  follows: 

Letter  From   President  Johnson  to  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Speaker 

McCORMACK 

Dear  Mr.  President  (Dear  Mr.  Speaker)  : 
In  my  recent  budget  message  I  stated  that 
"I  will  ask  that  permanent  reorganization 
authority  be  granted  to  the  President  to  in- 
itiate improvements  in  Government  organi- 
zation, subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the 
Congress." 

Accordingly,  there  is  forwarded  herewltly  a 
draft  of  legislation  "to  further  timend  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949." 
The  bill  would  eliminate  the  expiration  date 
for  the  authority  to  transmit  reorganization 
plans  to  the  Congress  under  the  act. 

Under  section  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949,  the  President  has  a  duty  to  "ex- 
amine and  from  time  to  time  reexamine  the 
organization  of  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  •  •  •  determine  what  changes 
therein  are  necessary.  •  •  •••  This  responsi- 
bility imder  the  statute  Is  permanent.  How- 
ever, the  authority  to  transmit  reorganiza- 
tion plans  to  effect  changes  In  the  Govern- 


ment's structure  has  been  llmltld  to  specified 
periods.     The  Congress  has  periodically  ex 
tended  that  authority  and  lasti^ear  renewed 
It  until  June  1,  1965. 

With  only  a  few  lapses  since  1932,  authority 
generally  similar  to  that  conferred  by  tbe 
present  Reorganization  Act  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  Presidents  then  In  office.  The 
usefulness  of  the  authority  to  transmit  re- 
organization plans  to  the  Congress  and  the 
continuing  need  for  such  authority  to  carry 
out  fully  the  piuTjoses  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  have  been  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
time  has  now  come,  therefore.^  to  eliminate 
any  expiration  date  with  respeA  to  that  au- 
thority; the  authority  should  Ift  made  com- 
mensurate with  the  responsllility  of  the 
President  under  the  same  staHJte. 

From  this  authority  will  com 
the  people  whose  government  t 

The  people  expect  and  desei 
ment  that  is  lean  lyid  fit,  organized  to  take 
up  new  challenges  and  able  to  surmoxint 
them.  Reorganization  can  mei  ,n  a  stream- 
lined leadership,  ready  to.  do  nore  in  less 
time  for  the  best  interests  of  a  1  the  people. 

Reorganization  authority  is  njpt  a  whim  or 
a  fancy.     It  Is  the  modern  ap 
hard,  sticky  problems  of  the  pn 
future.    Government  has  a  res 
its  citizens  to  administer  their 
dispatch,  enthusiasm,  and  effectiveness. 

The  Congress  itself  recognized  these  ideals, 
and  has  many  times  approved  tjie  ideas  and 
hopes  of  this  i*equest.  It  is  in  ihat  spirit  of 
the  Congress  I  respectfully  urgetthe  Congress 
to  an  early  and  favorable  consld^atlon  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B|  Johnson. 
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PROPOSED  FURTHER  AIvJeNDMENT 
OF  SECnON  5  OF  THE  REORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  8,  1965,  the  Presiflent  of  the 
United  States  submitted  a  a)mmunica- 
tion  to  the  U.S.  Senate  with  which  he 
enclosed  a  draft  of  proposedi  legislation 
to  further  amend  section  5  jbf  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949.  TMis  proposed 
legislation  would  grant  authlrity  to  the 
President  to  submit  reorganisation  plains 
to  the  Congress,  which  would  becorafe 
law.  if  not  disapproved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  either  Hoiise  of  the 
Congress,  within  60  days  afier  submis- 
sion thereof.  Under  existiijg  law,  the 
President's  authority  will  I  expire  on 
June  1,  1965.  Senator  Abrai^m  A.  Ribi- 
coff, who  has  been  designatm  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  ob^  Executive 
Reorganization  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  has^ntroduced 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  to  accord  with  the 
President's  recommendations. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  fact  that,  with  thfe  exception 
of  the  initial  Reorganization  ^ct  of  1932, 
every  subsequent  act  has  gfeanted  re- 
organization authority  to  thS  President 
for  a  limited  period  of  time,  varying 
from  1  to  4  years.  Although  the  1932 
act  granted  permanent  authority,  some 
9  months  later  it  was  aninded  and 
superseded  by  the  acts  of  Mich  3,  1933 
and  March  20,  1933.  which  limited  the 
President's  authority  to  a  period  of  2 
years. 

Except  for  the  83d  Congress,  I  have 
served  as  chairman  of  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operaticins  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Committee  oji  Expendl- 
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tures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
since  1949.  when  the  present  act  was  ap- 
nroved  I  also  served  on  both  Commis- 
sions on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  Government  known 
as  the  first  and  second  Hoover  Commls- 

'l?'l949,  the  then-President  requested 
nermanent  authority  and  submitted  a 
draft  bill  to  that  effect.  Extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  committee  and, 
after  careful  consideration,  recom- 
mended that  temporary,  rather  than 
perinanent,  authority  should  be  granted. 
This  recommendation,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  was  based  upon 
two  considerations:  First,  that  the 
granting  of  permanent  authority  would 
amount  to  an  abdication  of  the  legisla- 
tive authority  and  responsibility  vested 
by  the  Constitution  In  the  Congress,  and 
second,  that  the  Congress  should  retain 
some  control  which  would  permit  peri- 
odic examinations  of  the  authority.  Ap- 
proval of  the  latter  restriction  afforded 
the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  examine 
effectiveness  of  the  act  through  reports 
from  the  President  relative  to  reorgani- 
zations effected  thereunder  and  savings 
and  efBciency  attained  through  such  re- 
organization. By  limiting  the  extensions 
to  2  years,  each  succeeding  Congress  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  basic  authority  should  be 
further  extended  or  restricted  as  re- 
quired to  meet  the  then-existing  circumT 
stances. 

In  the  initial  enactment,  however,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress grant  the  authority  for  a  period  of 
4  years,  rather  than  limiting  its  life  to 
the  81st  Congress,  because  the  committee 
then  took  the  view  that  the  2-year  pe- 
riod would  not  afford  sufficient  time  for 
the  President  to  prepare  reorganization 
plans  for  submission  to  the  Congress  to 
fully  implement  the  recommendations  of 
»  the  first  Hoover  Commission. 

In  the  first  5  years  following  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Reorganisation  Act  of  1949, 
there  was  a  total  of  51  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under 
authority  of  the  act,  of  which  40  were 
permitted  to  become  law  by  the  Congress, 
or  were  incorporated  in  other  acts.  In 
>-the  past  10  years,  although  the  act  was 
extended  three  times  for  periods  of  2 
years  each,  and  the  last  for  1  year,  17 
plans  were  submitted,  of  which  7  were 
rejected.  This  reflects  a  total  of  50  plans 
which  have  become  law  since  the  ap- 
proval of  the  act  of  1949.  In  some  in- 
,  stances  the  plans  were  disapproved  be- 
cause the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  held  that  they  were  not  in 
accord  with  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
act,  going  beyond  reorganizations  into 
areas  of  policy,  which  was  in  conflict 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  ap- 
proving the  act  in  1949. 

Since  the  81st  Congress,  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  Congress  shall  neither 
surrender  nor  abdicate  its  constitutional 
legislative  authority  over  matters  of  such 
significance  on  a  permanent  basis.  This 
decision  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
committee  In  its  report  on  the  bill  which 


extended  the  President's  authority  for 
2  additional  years  hi  the  86th  Congress, 
following  President  Eisenhower's  request 
for  permanent  reorganization  authority. 
After  noting  the  committee's  earlier  posi- 
tion, that  the  Congress  should  not  sur- 
render Its  authority  over  such  Important 
matters  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  report 
stated: 

In  reaffirming  its  position  at  the  present 
time.  It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  committee 
that  the  present  Congress  should  not  commit 
succeeding  Congresses  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Reorganization  Act,  but  that  each  Con- 
gress should  have  the  right  to  extend  this 
authority  to  the  President  or  to  withdraw  it 
as  the  necessity  dictates  at  the .  time. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  that  has 
occurred  since  the  committee  first  took 
this  position  has  altered  the  situation  In 
any  manner,  and  I  know  of  no  compelling 
reason  why  this  policy  should  be  changed 
at  this  time.  Accordingly,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Preslflent's  authority  to  submit  re- 
organization proposals  from  Its  present 
expiration  date.  June  1,  1965,  to  June  1, 
1967,  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  conmilttee's  re- 
port on  the  last  extension  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  approved  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress—H.R.  3496 — the  report  on  the  bill 
submitted  to  the  Senate  — Senate  Report 
No.  1057,  88th  Congress — contained,  first, 
a  comprehensive  legislative  history  of  re- 
organization acts  approved  from  1932 
through  1963;  second,  the  executive  re- 
organizations attempted  or  accomplished 
vmder  the  authority  of  these  statutes; 
third,  reorganizations  and  reorganiza- 
tion proposals  which  occurred  from  the 
80th  through  the  88th  ; Congresses; 
fourth,  action  taken  on  reorganization 
plans  under  the  authority  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949;  and,  fifth,  such  ad- 
ditional Information  relative  to  reorga- 
nizations, proposed  or  accomplished, 
from  the  80th  through  the  88th  Con- 
gresses. 

Finally,  in  order  to  shed  additional 
light  on  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
procedures  provided  for  in  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  I 
directed  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  analysis  dealing  with 
constitutional  and  legal  aspects  of  that 
statute  and  of  the  procedures  provided 
therein,  which  was  issued  as  staff  memo- 
randum No.  89-1-6,  on  February  9.  1965." 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  study,  which  I  believe  will  prove 
of  interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  material  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1135)  to  further  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
so  that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorga- 
nization plans  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress at  any  time  before  June  1,  1967, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Commlttee-jon  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan is  as  follows: 

Staff  Memorandum  No.  89-1-6.  Senate  Coic- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1965 
Subject:  Constitutional  and  legal  aspects  of 
Reorganization  Act  procedures,  pursuant 
to  the  Reorganization  Act  of   1949,  as 
amended 

INTRODtTCTION  /"*»- 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, authorizes  the  President  to  submit  re- 
organization plans  to  the  Congress  in  order 
to  accomplish  certain  stated  purposes.  Sec- 
tion 2  sets  forth  these  purposes;  section  3 
lists  the  types  of  reorganizations  which  are 
authorized;  section  4  specifies  certain  pro- 
visions which  a  reorganization  plan  may  or 
must  contain;  section  5  contains  limitations 
with  respect  to  the  reorganizations  which 
may  be  accomplished;  and  section  6  provides 
that  such  plans  shall  become  law  unless  they 
are  disapproved  by  either  Hovise  of  the  Con- 
gress by  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting,  within  60  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress,  following  the  date  of  their 
submission. 

Prom  time  to  time,  it  has  been  contended 
that  this  act  and  some  of  its  predecessor 
acts  are  unconstitutional  because .  ( 1 )  the 
procedures  provided  therein  constitute  an 
unlawful  delegation  of  Its  legislative  powers 
by  the  Congress  to  the  President;  and  (2) 
the  Congress,  in  disapproving  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  is  exercising  a  legislative  function 
in  a  manner  not  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Although  there  have  been  no 
determinations  by  the  courts  of  these  ques- 
tions, as  they  relate  to  the  Reorganization  . 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  the  xmderlying 
principle  of  unconstitutional  delegations,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  congressional  veto,  have 
been  passed  upon  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  a  long  line  of  cases,  and  the  precise  ques- 
tion,' with  respect  to  delegations,  as  it  re- 
lates to  earlier  reorganization  acts,  has  been 
dealt  with  in  two  lower  court  cases.  It  has 
also  been  discussed  In  a  1933  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  commented  on  in  a 

1949  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  memorandum  to 
exaunlne  briefly  the  cases  referred  to  with  a 

view    to   determining   the   constitutionality 

of     the    Reorganization    Act    of     1949,    as 

amended. 

background 

The  development  of  the  doctrine  of  valid 
delegations  of  legislative  authority 

Article  I.  section  1  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "aU  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States."  Those  who  contend  that 
the  Reorganization  Act  procedures  are  un- 
constitutional argue  that  when  the  President 
submits  plans  which  tiltimately  became  law, 
unless  disapproved  In  the  manner  required  j 
by  the  statutfe,  he  is  legislating;  therefore, 
the  action  of  the  Congress  In  authorizing 
such  procedures  contravenes  soticle  I.  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Constitution,  and  Is  an  uncon- 
stitutional delegation  of  legislative  powers. 

An  analysis  of  the  applicable  cases  reveals 
that  it  has  long  been  established  that  the 
Congress  cannot  delegate  Its  legislative  power 
to  another  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
this  principle  is  embodied  In  the  ancient 
maxim  "delegata  potestas  non  potest  dele- 
garl"  (a  delegate  cannot  delegate  or  transfer 
his  powers).  However,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has,  since  the  earliest 
times,  distinguished  between  valid  and  In- 
valid delegations,  and  has  Interpreted  this 
maxim  to  mean  only  that  If  the  Congress 
attempts  to  abdicate  its  legislative  authority 
by  transferring  it  to  another  branch,  sucli 
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a  delegation  would  be  held  invalid.'    On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  Congress,  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  matter,  has  lim- 
ited the  delegation  by  a  definite  statement 
of  congressional  policy,  defining  the  subject 
of  the  delegation  and  establishing  definite 
standards  and  guides,  leaving  to  other  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Government  the  exer- 
cise of  Judgment  and  discretion  and,  in  the 
event  of  contingent  legislation,  the  finding 
of  the  facts  necessary   to  bring  the  stated 
congressional  policy  Into  operation,  such  ac- 
tion has  uniformly  been  held  to  bo  valid.' 
Thus,  In  a  long  line  of  cases,  dating  back 
to   1813,  the  Court  has  consistently  upheld 
various   broad   delegations,   authorizing   the 
President  or  executive  branch  officers  or  agen- 
cies  to  promulgate  regulations   or   to  take 
whatever  action  they  deem  necessary,  sub- 
ject to  specified  limitations,  to  carry  out  the 
congressional  policy  established  in  the  stat- 
ute.   In  only. three  cases,  diirlng  that  entire 
period,  has  the  Court  declared  invalid   at- 
tempted delegations  which.   In   its  opinion, 
exceeded   the   bounds   of   proper  delegation 
and  constituted  an  abdication  of  its  leglsla-i 
tlve  authority.' 

The  development  of  this  interpretation  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  appears  to  be  based 
upon  a  recognition  of  the  ever-growing  com- 
plexity of  our  National  Government  and  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  Congress  in 
attempting  to  cover,  in  detail,  every  possible 
situation  and  contingency  which  may  occur. 
Thus,  in  Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan*  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  said: 

"The  Constitution  provides  that  'all  legis-- 
latlve  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a   Senate   and  a   House   of 
Representatives'.  •   •   •  And  the  Congress  Is 
empowered  "To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion' its  general  powers.    •  •  •  The  Congress 
manifestly  is  not  permitted  to  abdicate,  or 
transfer  to  others,   the   essential   legislative 
functions    with    which    it    is  •   •  •  vested. 
Undoubtedly     legislation     must     often     be 
adopted    to    complex    conditions    involving 
a  host  of  details  with  which  the  National 
Legislature  cannot  deal  directly.    The  Con- 
stitution has  never  been  regarded  as  deny- 
ing to  the  Congress  the  necessary  resources 
of  flexibility  and  practicality,  which  will  en- 
-    able  it  to  perform  its  functions  in   laying 
dowp    policies    and    establishing    standards, 
while   leaving  to   selected   instrumentalities 
the  making  of  subordinate  rules  within  pre- 
scribed limits  and  the  determination  of  facts 
to  which  the  policy  as  declared  by  the  Legis- 
lature Is  to  apply.     Without  capacity  to  give 
authorization  of  this  sort  we  should  have 
the  anomaly  of  a  legislative  power  which  in 
many  circumstances  calling  for  its  exertion 
would  be  but  a  futility.  •   •  •"» 

In  another  leading  case.  Yakus  v.  United 
States*  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Stone,  in  uphold- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  which 
delegated  to  an  executive  agency  certain  reg- 
ulatory authority,  said: 

"The  Constitution  as  a  continuously  oper- 
ative charter  of  government  does   not  de- 
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'  The  leading  cases  are  reviewed  In  Panama 
Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan,  293  U.S.  388  (1935). 

^The  Brig  "Aurora,"  7  Cranch  832  (1813)- 
Field  v.  Clark.  143  U.S.  649  (1892);  Buttfield 
V.  Stranahan,  192  U.S.  470  (1904);  Hampton 
^  dt  Co.  V.  United  States.  276  U.S.  394  (1928J: 
A.L.A.  Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United 
States,  295  U.S.  495  (1935);  Currin  v.  Wallace. 
306  U.S.  1  (1939) ;  Yakus  v.  United  States.  321 
U.S.  414   (1944). 

» Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan,  293  UJS.  388 
(1935);  A.LA.  Schechter  Poultry  Corp  v 
United  States.  295  U.S.  495  (1935);  Carter  v 
Carter  Coal  Co..  298  TJS.  283    (1936). 

*  293  U.S.  388  (1935). 

"Id.,  at  421. 

•321  U.S. 414  (1944). 


mand  the  impossible  or  the  Impracticable. 
It  does  not  require  that  Congress  find  for 
Itself  every  fact  upon  which  it  desires  to  base 
legislative  action  or  that  it  make  for  itself 
detailed  determinations  which  it  has  de- 
clared to  be  prerequisite  to  the  application  of 
the  legislative  policy  to  particular  facts  and 
circumstances  impossible  for  Congress  Itself 
properly  to  Investigate.  The  essentials  of  the 
legislative  function  are  the  determination  of 
the  legislative  policy  and  its  formulation 
and  promulgation  as  a  defined  and  binding 
rule  of  conduct  •  •  *.  These  essentials  are 
preserved  when  Congress  has  specified  the 
basic  conditions  of  fact  upon  whose  existence 
or  occurrence,  ascertained  from  relevant 
data  by  a  designated  administrative  agency, 
it  directs  that  its  statutory  command  shall 
be  effective.  It  is  no  objection  that  the  de- 
termination of  facts  and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  them  in  the  light  of  the  statu- 
tory standards  and  declaration  of  policy  call 
for  the  exercise  of  Judgment,  and  for  the 
formulation  of  subsidiary  administrative 
policy  within  the  prescribed  framework.' 

"Nor  does  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  deny  to  Congress  the  power  to  direct 
that  an  administrative  officer  properly  des- 
ignated for  that  purpose  have  ample  latitude 
within  which  he  Is  to  ascertain  the  -Condi- 
tions which  Congress  has  made  prerequisite 
to  the  operation  of  its  legislative  com- 
mand. •   •   • 

"(Tlhe  only  concern  of  courts  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  will  of  Congress  has  been 
obeyed.  This  depends  not  upon  the  breadth 
of  the  definition  of  the  facts  or  conditions 
which  the  administrative  officer  Is  to  find  but 
upon  the  determination  whether  the  defini- 
tion sufficiently  marks  the  field  within  which 
the  Administrator  is  to  act  so  that  it«may  be 
known  whether  he  has  kept  within  it  In 
compliance  with  the  legislative  will.  •  •  •  • 
"Congress  is  not  confined  to  that  method 
of  executing  its  policy  which  involves  the 
least  possible  delegation  of  discretion  to  ad- 
ministrative officers.  •  •  •  It  Is-free  to  avoid 
the  rigidity  of  such  a  system,  which  might 
well  result  In  serious  hardship,  and  to. 
choose  instead  the  flexibility  attainable  by 
the  use  of  less  restrictive  standardsTX.*   • 

"Only  if  we  could  say  that  there  fesan 
absence  of  standards  for  the  guidance  of 
tlie  Administrator's  action,  so  that  it  would 
be  impossible  In  a  proper  proceeding  to  de- 
termine whether  the  will  of  Congress  has 
been  obeyed,  would  we  be  Justified  in  over- 
rldidg  Its  choice  of  means  for  effecting  Its 
declared  purpose  •  •  •."• 

In  Hampton  v.  United  States,^°  the  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  as  constitutional  a 
statute  which  authorized  the  President  to 
Increase  or  decrease  tariff  rates,  following 
certain  findings  of  fact  and  In  accordance 
with  specific  criteria,  holding  that  legisla- 
tive action  laying  down  an  intelligible  prin- 
ciple to  which  a  person  or  body  is  to  con- 
form does  not  constitute  a  forbidden  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  addressing  himself 
to  the  argument  that  the  statute  constituted 
an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  legislative 
powers,  said: 

"The  field  of  Congress  involves  all  and 
many  varieties  of  legislative  action,  and  Con- 
gress has  found  it  frequently  necessary  to 
use  officers  of  the  executive  branch,  within 
defined  limits,  to  secure  the  exact  effect  In- 
tended by  its  acts  of  legislation,  by  vesting 
discretion  In  such  officers  to  make  public 
regulations  interpreting  a  statute  and  direct- 
ing the  details  of  its  execution,  even  to  the 
extent  of  providing  for  penalizing  a  breach 
of  such  regulations.  •   •   •  u 


'  Id,,  at  424-5. 

» Id,  at  425. 

» Id.,  at  425-6. 

'"276  U.S.  394  (1928). 

"  Id.,  at  406. 
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"Congress  may  feel  Itself  ucfeble  conven- 
iently to  determine  exactly  wh4n  its  exercise 
of  the  legislative  power  should  become  effec- 
tive, because  dependent  upon  luture  condl- 
tions.  and  It  may  leave  the  det|rmlnatlon  of 
such  time  to  the  decision  of  the  execu. 
tlve  •  •   *."  '^  I 

The  foregoing  cases  all  dellt  with  the 
question  of  a  proper  as  agalnsflan  improper 
delegation,  and  involved  the!  validity  of 
statutes  by  which  the  Congress  delegated 
certain  authority  to  the  executive  branch 
In  none  of  them  was  the'questlon  of  the  so- 
called  congressional  veto  involved.  This 
question  was  dealt  with  in  Sibbich  v.  Wilson 
Inc..'"  a  leading  case  in  whicM  the  validity 
of  a  congressional  delegation  t|  the  Judicial 
branch  was  questioned.  In  Ihis  case,  a 
statute,  which  authorized  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  presciflbe  rules  for 
the  district  courts  of  the  Unitef  States,  was 
challenged  as  an  unconstitutioi^l  delegation 
of  legislative  power.  The  statute  set  forth 
congressional  policy  and  provided  that  the 
rules  prescribed  were  not  to  become  effective 
xmtil  they  had  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress "at  the  beginning  of  a  regular  session 
and  until  after  the  close  of  such  session." 
Two  of  the  rules  were  challenged  as  unau- 
thorized on  the  ground  that  tjiey  exceeded 
the  authority  granted  to  the  Siipreme  Comt 
by  the  statute  and  failed  to  conform  to  the 
policy  laid  down  by  the  Coi 
statute. 

In  holding  these  rules  to  be 
else  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Court  said  (Mr.  Justice  Re 

"The  new  policy  envisaged  in  "the  enabling 
act  of  1934  was  that  the  whole  field  of  court 
procedure  be  regulated  in  the  interest  of 
speedy,  fair,  and  exact  determination  of  the 
truth.  The  challenged  rules  comport  with 
this  policy.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with 
the  act,  the  rules  were  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress so  that  that  body  might  eiamine  them 
and  veto  their  going  into  effect  if  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  legislature.  £ 

"The  value  of  the  reservation  |f  the  powers 
to  examine  proposed  rules,  lawsiand  regula- 
tions before  they  become  effeltlve  Is  well 
understood  by  Congress.  It  Is  fiequently,  as 
here,  employed  to  make  sure  th&t  the  action 
under  the  delegation  squares  with  the  con- 
gressional purpose.  "•••!* 

The  doctrine  of  valid  delegations  of  legisla- 
tive poioer  is  applied  to  Reorganization  Act 
procedures    '  \ 

As  previously  stated,  the  precise  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  deigation  pro- 
cedures established  by  reorgaSzation  acts 
was  before  the  courts  in  two  cises,  both  of 
which  involved  an  interpretalion  of  the 
Executive  Department  Reorganijation  Act  of 
1932.  as  amended.'-  The  origllal  1932  act 
was  substantially  identical  with  the  1949 
act,  as  amended,  in  that  it  set  forth  congres- 
sional policy  and  provided  for  a  Presidential 
finding  of  facts,  following  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  reorganize  executive 
agencies  by  issuing  an  Executive  order  which 
would  become  law  unless  disapproved  within 
60  days  after  submission,  by  a  resolution  ap- 
proved by  a  simple  majority  of  either  House 
of  the  Congress.  A  1933  amendinent  to  this 
act  removed  the  congressional  ^control  and 
provided  that  such  plans  wouldj  become  law 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  6ff 
unless  the  Congress  provided  bj 
earlier  effective  date. 

In  the  first  case.  Isbrandtser 
Inc.  V.   United  States.'"  acting 


-day  period, 
law  for  an 

\-Moller  Co., 
pursuant  to 


^  Isbrandtsen-Moller   Co.,    /ni    v.    United 


'=  Id.,  at  409. 

"312  U.S.  1  (1940). 

'♦Id,  at  14-15. 

■Moller  Co.,  InA.  v. 
States.  14  P.  Supp.  407  (S.dIj.Y.,  1936), 
affirmed  on  other  grounds,  300  US.  139 
(1937);  Swayne  &  Hoyt.  Limited  v.  United 
States,  18  F.  Supp.  25  (D-.C.  1936)  affirmed  on 
other  grounds.  300  U.S.  297  ( 1937)'. 

"  14  F.  Supp.  407  (S  J3.N.Y.,  19|6) .  1 


the  provisions  of  the  apt.  the  President 
Issued  an  Executive  order  abolishing  the  U.S. 
Shipping  Board  and  transferring  Its  func- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
order  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  as  re- 
ouired  by  the  act,  and  became  law  on  April 
10  1933.  In  November  1935.  the  Secretary 
of' Commerce  issued  an  order  directing  the 
Isbrandtsen-Moller  Co.  to  file  with  the  ap- 
propriate bureau  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
■  merce,  a  list  of  the  actual  rates  charged  by 
it  during  a  specified  period.  Under  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916,  failure  to  comply  was 
punishable  for  a  fine  of  $pLO0  per  day  for  each 
day  of  noncompliance.  The  company  there- 
upon brought  an  action  for  an  injunction  to 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  en- 
forcing the  order,  on  several  grounds,  among 
them  that  the  Congress  could  not  constitu- 
tionally authorize  the  President  to  transfer 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  functions 
which  had  been  conferrejd  by  statute  on  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Executive  Department  Reorganization  Act  of 
1932,  as  amended,  under  iwhlch  the  President 
acted,  constituted  an  unjoonstitutional  dele- 
gation to  the  President  bf  legislative  power. 
The  Court  found  that  the  Reorganization 
Act  was  constitutional, ) denied  the  Injunc- 
tion and  dismissed  the  caiae. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  whether  the 
Congress  had  authority! to  delegate  reorga- 
nization authority  to  Ithe  President,  the 
Court  said: 

"There  remains  only  the  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  do  that.  On  this  point 
we  are  concerned  with  jpower  regardless  of 
the  wisdom  or  effect  qf  Its  exercise  as  a 
matter  of  good  public  pfolicy.  Much  of  the 
complainant's  argument)  has  been  directed 
to  the  public  benefit  wh^ch  would  flow  from 
keeping  the  functions  f(Jrmerly  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  independenl)  and  free  from  the 
direct  control  an  ExecutiN'«  can  exert  over  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Perhaps  that  is 
so.  but  that  is  for  Congress  to  decide  in  the 
performance  of  its  duty  to  legislate  in  tlie 
public  interest,  and  so  long  as  it  acts  within 
the  scope  of  its  power  ag  the  National  Legis- 
lature its  choice  of  meaiis  and  methods  Is  to 
be  given  effect. 

"It  is  not,  nor  could  It  si^ccessfully  be  dis- 
puted that  Congress  had  the  power  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Shipping  Board  in  the  manner  it 
did  so.  the  powers  and  duties  that  Board 
possessed  before  Executive  Order  No.  6166 
\  was  promulgated.  The  change  which  has 
been  made  clothes  an  executive  department 
with  the  same  powers  and  duties  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  same  way  as  before.  We  think 
that  the  same  powers  and  duties  which  were 
properly  delegated  to  the  Shipping  Board 
could  be  so  delegated  to  any  other  person 
or  body  to  which  Congness  should  see  fit  to 
cause  them  to  be  transferred.  It  elected  to 
have  the  President  inveetigate  and  see  what 
should  be  done  in  this  regard  in  the  further- 
ance of  efficiency  and  economy  and  then 
adopted  his  decision.  The  result  was  to 
abolish  the  Board  whose  existence  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  will  of  Congress  and  to 
delegate  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
the  same  powers  and  duties  the  Board  had 
possessed.  This  seems  in  accord  with  cor- 
rect standards  as  to  delegation  of  authority 
to  act  within  proper  limits  prescribed  by 
Congress.  •  •  *  Whether  the  delegation,  as- 
suredly proper  in  subject-matter  and  law- 
fully defined  in  scope,  purpose,  and  manner 
of  exercise,  should  have  been  to  an  execu- 
tive department,  was  within  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  Congress.  As  it  did  not  confer 
upon  anyone  functions  It  was  bound  to  keep 
and  exercise  for  itself,  there  was  no  failure 
to  preserve  the  required  separation  of  gov- 
errunental  powers.  •  *  • "  " 

In  the  second  case,  Swayne  &  Hoyt.  Lim- 
ited, "  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 


merce to  regulate  shipping  under  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916  was  again  challenged  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  the  transfer  of 
these  functions  from  the  Shipping  Board 
to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  by  Executive 
Order  was  xinlawful.  In  sustaining  the  va- 
lidity of  the  1932  Reorganization  Act.  as 
amended,  the  Court  said: 

"The  transfer  of  the  former  functions  of 
the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  by  Executive  order 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  was,  in  our 
opinion,  in  all  respects  legal  and  effective 
to  confer  on  the  Secretary  all  the  regulatory 
powers  of  the  statute.  The  question  Is  not 
new.  Precisely  the  same  point  was  urged  in 
Isbrandtsen-Moller  Company.  Inc.  v.  United 
States  et  al.  (DC.)  14  F.  Supp.  407;  and  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Chase  so  fully  and,  as  we 
think,  satisfactorily  answers  it  that  nothing 
more  need  be  said,  except  to  refer  to  that 
case  and  adopt  its  reasoriing  which  we  do."  " 
Reference  was  made  earlier  to  a  discussion 
of  the  constitutionality  \f  Reorganization 
Act  procedures  in  a  1933  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General.  In  January  1933.  Attorney 
General  Mitchell,  responding  to  a  request 
from  President  Hoover  for  an  opinion,  held 
that  a  proviso  In  an  appropriation  act,  await- 
ing the  President's  signature,  was  uncon- 
stitutional. The  act  provided,  among  other 
things,  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
refund  taxes  Illegally  or  erroneously  col- 
lected. The  proviso  provided  that  no  tax 
refunds  in  excess  of  $20,000  could  be  made 
until  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  had  examined,  approved,  and 
fixed  the  amount  of  the  proposed  refund 
and  so  notified  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  Attorney  General  held  that 
a  proviso  authorizing  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  to  make  the  final  decision  as 
to  whether  such  refunds  of  taxes  shall  be 
made  and  to  fix  the  amount  thereof,  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  Constitution  because  it  at- 
tempted to  entrust  to  members  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  executive  functions  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  and  It  further  at- 
tempted to  give  a  committee  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  power  to  approve  or  disap-  , 
prove  Executive  acts.^" 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion  and  analysis, 
and  by  way  of  example  of  alleged  congres- 
sional encroachment  upon  executive  func- 
tions, the  Attorney  General  discussed  the 
provisions  of  the  Executive  Reorganization 
Act  of  1932,  enacted  as  title  IV  of  the  Legis- 
lative Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1933, 
and  concluded  that  there  was  grave  doubt  as 
to  its  constitutionality.-'  As  noted  earlier, 
that  act  authorized  the  President,  by  Execu- 
tive order,  to  consolidate,  redistribute,  and 
transfer  various  Government  agencies  and 
functions.  It  provided  further  for  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  President's  reorganization  or- 
ders to  the  Congress  to  become  effective  after 
60  days,  unless  either  branch  of  Congress, 
"within  such  60  calendar  days  shall  pass  a 
resolution  disapproving  of  such  Executive 
order  or  any  part  thereof,"  In  which  event 
it  "shall  become  null  and  void  to  the  extent 
of  such  disapproval."  Mr.  Mitchell  appeared 
to  be  particularly  concerned  over  that  por- 
tion of  the  act  which  authorized  nullifica- 
tion of  the  order  by  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Congress. 

In  arriving  at  his  conclusion,  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  stated : 

"It  must  be  assumed  that  the  functions  of 
the  President  under  this  act  were  executive 
In  their  nature  or  they  could  not  have  been 
constitutionally  conferred  upon  him,  and 
so  there  was  set  up  a  method  by  which  one 
House  of  Congress  might  disapprove  Execu- 
tive action.  No  one  would  question  the 
power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  delay  In  the 
execution  of  such  an  administrative  order. 


"  Id.,  at  412-13. 

"  18  F.  Supp.  25  (D.C. 


or  Its  power  to  withdraw  the  authority  to 
make  the  order,  provided  the  withdrawal 
takes  the  form  of  legislation.  The  attempt 
to  give  to  either  House  of  Congress,  by  ac- 
tion which  is  not  legislation,  power  to  dis- 
approve administrative  acts,  raises  a  grave 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  entire  pro- 
vision In  the  act  of  June  30,  1932,  for  Execu- 
tive reorganization  of  governmental  func- 
tions." ^ 

It  is  apparent  that  Attorney  General 
Mitchell's  observations  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act 
of  1932  (title  IV  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932) 
were  nothing  more  than  obiter  dictum,  since 
they*  were  entirely  collateral  or  Incidental 
to  the  Issue  before  him.  His  official  opinion 
was  concerned  only  with  the  constitution- 
ality of  proposed  legislation  dealing  with 
tax  refunds,  and  his  objection  to  the  reorgan- 
ization provisions  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1932,. were  stated  by  him  merely  as  an  ex- 
ample, that  act  having  become  law  some  6, 
months  prior  to  the  issuance  of  his  opinion. 
Accordingly,  those  remarks  are  in  no  way 
controlling  and  did  not  constitute  either  an 
official  opinion,  a  precedent,  or  even  a  guide. 
This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
this  opinion  was  neither  cited  nor  referred 
to  in  the  two  cases  referred  to  above,  which 
dealt  specifically  with  the  validity  of  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Act  of  1932,  as 
amended  by -the  act  of  March  3.  1933. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell's  remarks  con- 
rcernlng  the  validity  of  the  reorganization 
procedures  prescribed  In  the  1932  act  have 
been  referred  to  and  discussed  in  this  memo- 
randum, not  because  they  are  considered 
authoritative,  but  because  they  have  been 
relied  upon,  from  time  to  time,  to  support 
the  position  of  those  who  contend  that  these 
and  similar  procedures  provided  for  in  sub- 
sequent reorganization  acts  are  either  tin- 
constitutional  or  of  doubtful  validity.** 
Furthermore,  during,  hearings  by  this  com- 
mittee on  S.  526,  a  companion  bill  to  HJl. 
2361,  ultimately  enacted  as  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949  ,=«  the  Mitchell  opinion  was 
referred  to  on  several  occasions.  In  addi- 
tion, tlje  question,  of  the  constitutionality 
of  a  procedure  by  which  the  Congress  would 
be  authorized  to  disapprove  a  reorganization 
plan  by  either  a  simple  resolution  of  one 
House  of  Congress  or  a  conciurent  resolution 
of  both  Houses  was  raised  and  discussed.* 

Following  the  close  of  the  hearings,  in  an 
effort  to  clarify  this  issue,  the  chairman  of 
the  conunittee  addressed  a  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Tom  C.  Clark,  calling  his  attention 
to  the  Mitchell  opinion,  and  requesting  Mr. 
Clark's  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
such  procedures,  in  view  of  the  language 
contained  in  the  Mitchell  opinion   casting 


1936) . 


w  Id.,  at  28. 

»  37  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  56  (Jan.  24,  1933) , 

"  Id.,  at  63-4. 


2=  Ibid.  I 

"3H.  Rept.  No.  187.  82d  Cong.,  pp.  12-17; 
H.  Rept.  No.  6,  83d  Cong.,  pp.  13-23;  H.  Rept. 
No.  657,  85th  Cong.,  pp.  12-13;  H.  Rept.  No. 
195,  87th  Cong.,  pp.  13-14. 

"  Public  Law  109.  81st  Cong. 

5*  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Executive  Departments, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S.  526,  pp.  15,  26-27, 
and  37. 

In  Its  Import  on  S.  1120,  79th  Cong.,  later 
enacted,  with  amendments,  as  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1945,  the  Senate  Committee- 
on  the  Judiciary,  referring  to  the  provision 
for  disapproval  by  either  House,  stated  that 
"Such  a  delegation  of  legislative  power  does 
not  operate  to  deprive  either  House  of  the 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  right  to  have  no 
change  made  In  the  law  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Government  without  the 
assent  ot  at  least  a  majority  of  Its  numbers 
present  and  voting."  S.  Rept.  638,  79th 
Cong.,  p.  3. 

See  also,  Glnnane.  Robert  W.,  "The  Control 
of  Federal  Administration  by  Congressional 
Resolutions  and  Committees,"  66  Harv.  L. 
Rev. 569,  576-62  (1953). 
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doubt  on  the  validity  of  that  portion  of  the 
1932  act  which  provided  for  disapproval  of 
reorganization  orders  by  simple  resolution 
of  either  House.  More  specifically,  Attorney 
General  Clark  was  requested  to  submit  his 
opinion  on  two  questions:  (1)  Can  congres- 
sional disapproval  be  effected  constitutionally 
by  a  simple  resolution  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress?  (2)  Can  such  disapproval  be  ef- 
fected constitutionally  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress? 

The  Department  of  Justice,  after  noting 
that  the  Attorney  General  was  not  authorized 
to  furnish  opinions  to  Members  of  Congresa 
or  committees  thereof,  submitted  a  mem- 
orandum. In  lieu  of  testimony  before  the 
committee,  which  was  Incorporated  in  the 
committee's  report  on  S.  626*  Following 
a  review  of  the  Mitchell  opinion  and  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  his  remarks  concern- 
ing reorganization  procedures  were  obiter 
dictum,  the  memorandum  stated: 

"Attorney  General  Mitchell's  opinion.  In- 
sofar as  it  intimated  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  reorganization  provisions  of  the  act 
of  June  30,  1932,  was  based  upon  an  unsound 
premise;  namely,  that  the  Congress  In  dis- 
approving a  reorganization  plan  is  exercising 
a  legislative  function  In  a  nonlegislatlve 
manner.  But  the  Congress  exercises  Its  full 
legislative  power  when  it  passes  a  statute 
authorizing  the  President  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  by 
means  of  reorganization  plans.  At  that 
point  the  Congress  decides  what  the  policy 
shall  be  and  lays  down  the  statutory  stand- 
ards and  limitations  which  shall  be  the 
framework  of  E^xecutlve  action  under  the  Re- 
organization Act.  If  the  legislation  stops 
there,  with  no  provision  for  future  refer- 
ence to  the  Congress,  the  President's  author- 
ity to  reorganize  the  Governmenl^is  com- 
plete. Indeed,  such  authority  was  given  In 
full  to  President  Roosevelt  in  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1933  (47  Stat.  1517) . 

"The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  dele- 
gation by  the  Congress  oj  the  power  to  the 
President  to  reorganize  th»  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  has  been  resolved  not 
only  by  previous  Congresses  but  also  by  the 
courts.  Witness  the  Reorganization  Acts 
of  1933,  1938,  and  1945.  (See  also  Isbrandt- 
sen-Moller  Co.  v.  United  States,  14  F.  Supp. 
407  (3-Judge  Dist.  Ct.,  S.D.  N.Y.),  affirmed 
on  other  grounds,  300  U.S.  139;  Sayne  d-  Hoyt 
V.  United  States.  18  P.  Supp.  25  (3-Judge 
Dist.  Ct.,  DC),  affirmed  on  other  grounds. 
300  U.S.  297;  Sibbach  v.  Wilson  &  Co..  312 
U.S.  1,  15.) 

"The  pattern  of  the  1939  and  1945  Reorga- 
nization Acts  has  been  to  give  the  reorga- 
nization authority  to  the  President,  and  then 
provide  machinery  whereby  the  Congress 
may  approve  or  disapprove  the  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  Such  approval  or 
disapproval  by  the  Congress  or  either  House 
thereof  is  not  a  legislative  act.  Nor  is  It. 
In  the  circumstances,  an  improper  legislative 
encroachment  upon  the  Executive  in  the 
performance  of  functions  delegated  to  him 
by  the  Congress.  As  indicated  above,  the 
authority  given  to  the  President  to  reor- 
ganize the  Government  is  legally  and  ade- 
quately vested  In  the  President  when  the 
Congress  takes  the  Initial  step  of  passing  a 
reorganization  act. 

•'The  question  here  raised  relates  to  the 
reservation  by  the  Congress  of  the  right  to 
dl-..Tpprove  action  taken  by  the  President 
under  the  st.^tutory  grant  of  authority. 
Such    reser\atlons    are    not    unprecedented. 


»S.  Rept.  No.  232,  81st  Cong.,  pp.  18-20. 
This  memorandum  replied  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  disapproval  by  concur- 
rent resolution  and  not  to  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning simple  resolutions,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
as  Introduced,  provided  for  disapproval  by 
concurrent  resolution. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  occasions  on 
which  the  Congress  has  participated  In  sim- 
ilar fashion  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws.  An  example  is  to  be  found  in  section 
19  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917,  as 
amended  (8  U.S.C.  165(c):  Public  Law  863, 
80th  Cong.),  wliich  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  report  to  the  Congress  cases  of 
suspension  of  deportation  of  aliens  and 
which  provides  further  that  'if  during  the 
session  of  tlie  Congress  at  wliich  a  case  is 
reported  ♦  •  •  the  Congress  passes  a  concur- 
rent resolution  stating  in  sutmtance  that  It 
favors  the  suspension  of  such  deportation, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  cancel  the  de- 
portation proceedings.  •  •  •  If  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Congress 
next  following  the  session  at  which  a  case 
is  reported,  the  Congress  does  not  pass  such 
a  concurrent  resolution,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  thereupon  deport  sucli  alien  •  •  *.' 
Tlie  Congress  has  thus  reserved  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  express  approval  or  disapproval  of 
executive  actions  in  a  described  field. 

"Still  other  examples  may  be  found  in  the 
laws  relating  to  the  administration  by  the 
Secretiu-y  of  the  Navy  of  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves,  which  require  consultation  by 
him  with  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Congress  before  he  takes  certain  types 
of  action,  such  as  entering  into  certain  con- 
tracts relating  to  those  reserves,  $tiu-ting 
condemnation  proceedings,  etc.  (34  U.S.C. 
524);  iuid  in  the  statute  which  requires  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  give  its  ap- 
proval before  an  executive  agency  may  have 
certain  types  of  printing  work  done  outside 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  (44  U.S.C. 
111). 

"It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  carrying  out  his  executive  functions 
may  consult  with  whom  he  pleases.  Tlie 
President  frequently,  consults  with  congres- 
sional leaders,  for  example,  on  matters  of 
legislative  Interest — even  on  matters  which 
may  be  considered  to  be  strictly  within  the 
purview  of  the  Executive,  such' as  those  re- 
lating to  foreign  policy.  There  would  appear 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  Executive  may  not 
be  given  express  statutory  authority  to  com- 
municate to  the  Congress  his  intention  to 
perform  a  given  executive  function  unless 
the  Congress  by  some  stated  means  indicates 
its  disapproval.  The  Reorganization  Acts  of 
1939  and  1945  gave  recognition  to  this  prin- 
ciple. The  President,  in  asking  the  Congress 
to  pass  the  instant  reorganization  bill,  is  fol- 
lowing the  pattern  established  by  those  acts, 
namely  by  taking  the  position  that  if  the 
Congress  will  delegate  to  him  authority  to 
reorganize  the  Government,  he  will  under- 
take to  submit  all  reorganization  plans  to 
the  Congress  and  to  put  no  such  plan  Into 
effect  If  the  Congress  Indicates  its  dis- 
approval thereof.  In  this  procediu-e  there  Is 
no  question  involved  of  the  Congress  taking 
legislative  action  beyond  its  initial  passage 
of  the  Reorganization  Act.  Nor  is  there  any 
question  Involved  of  abdication  by  the  Execu- 
tlji-e  of  his  Executive  functions  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  merely  a  case  where  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  act  in  cooperation  for  the 
benefit  of-  the  entire  Government  and  the 
Nation. 

"For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  Is  not  be- 
lieved that  there  is  constitutional  objection 
to  the  provision  in  section  6  of  the  reorgani- 
zation bills  which  "permits  the  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  Its  disap- 
prove of  reorganization  plans." 

Summary  and  conclusion 

Summarizing  the  holdings  of  the  leading 
cases  discussed  herein,  it  appear*  that  a 
statute  which  delegates  authority  to  the 
President  or  to  an  executive  or  JutJtelal 
agency  will  be  held  to  be  constitutional  if 
the  following  requirements  are  met:  (1) 
Congress  must  itself  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter:  (2)  the  delegation  must 
be  made  to  a  public  official  or  agency;  (3) 
the  statute  must  contain  a  definite  state- 


ment of  congressional  policy,  c»arly  defining 
the  subject  and  extent  of  the  cjRegatlon;  and 
(4)  if  the  legislation  is  to  take  effect  in  the 
future,  there  must  be  a  statement  of  the  facta 
which  must  be  found  to  exist  before  the  dele- 
gation can  become  operative.  If  these  re- 
quirements are  met.  the  delegation  is  valid, 
even  though  the  statute  gives  the  official  or 
agency  to  whom  authority  is  delegated  con- 
siderable latitude  in  the  exercise  of  Judgment 
or  discretion  within  which  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  which  the  Congress  has  made 
prerequisite  to  the  delegation.  However, 
such  official  or  Instrumentality  must  remain 
within  the  prescribed  framewo 'k,  and  a  res- 
ervation  by  the  Congress,  to  rev  ew  the  action 
taken  to  determine  if  It  is  wlkhln  the  pre- 
scribed framework  and  policy  |f  the  delega- 
tion, is  a  further  safeguard  tJ  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  congresslonalfmandate. 

An  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  re- 
veals that  it  appears  to  meet  all  of  the  re- 
quirements for  valid  delegations  developed  by 
the  courts  during  the  p.Tst  150  -ears.  Apply, 
ing  these  tests  to  specific  pro'  islons  of  the 
act.  It  will  be  seen  that  (1)  Congress  has 
authority  to  prescribe  the  orgi  nizatlon  and 
structiu-e  of  the  executive  brjinch  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  thus  hrts  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter;  (2)  tie  delegation 
made  in  the  net  is  to  the  PresiUent  and  not 
to  private  Individuals  or  groups;  (3)  specific 
congressional  policy  and  the  various  objec- 
tlves  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  stat- 
ute arc  clenrly  set  forth  in  section  2,  which, 
together  with  sections  3,  4,  ancj  5,  define  the 
subject  and  extent  of  the  de|egatlon;  and 
(4)  section  3  requires  the  nece|sary  findings 
of  fact  and  certification  thereof  to  the  Con- 
gress, before  the  authority  delegated  to  the 
President  can  become  operative.  Finally, 
section  5  limits  the  duration  of  the  authority 
delegated,  and,  section  6  provi<^es  for  a  con- 
gressional review  of  the  action  contemplated 
by  the  President,  prior  to  its  becoming  effec- 
tive, and  enables  the  Congress  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  actipn  contemplated  is  within 
the  prescribed  framework  and  policy  of  the 
delegation.  f 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  contention  that 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949i  as  amended, 
and  its  predecessor  acts,  are  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutional validity  has  been  btied  upon  the 
natvire  and  extent  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gations, and  the  procedure  by  which  the 
Congress  may  reject  Preslden^al  reorgani- 
zation proposals.  Concerning  the  nature 
and  extent  of  delegations.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t' will  sustain 
those  which  meet  the  requirements  set  forth 
above,  provided  they  do  not  amoxmt  to  an 
abdication  of  its  powers  by  the  Congress." 
In  this  connection,  it  should  Ije  noted  that 
most  of  the  recent  delegations  sustained  by 
the  Court  have  involved  either 'complex  reg- 
ulatory matters,  or  wartime  or  other  emer- 
gency legislation,  which  could  be  handled 
effectively  only  by  the^Presldent  or  other 
executive  branch  agencle^and  Jn  which,  for 
these  reasons,  the  Court  showed  a  willing- 
ness to  acquiesce." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  delegations  au- 
thorized by  the  reorganization'  acts  are  ad- 
mittedly extremely  broad  In  scope,  delegat- 
ing, as  they  do.  to  the  President,  a  very 
substantial  amoimt  of  authority  which  hks 

""The  Congress  manifestly  Is  riot  per- 
mitted to  abdicate  or  transfer  o  others,  the 
essential  legislative  functions  irlth  which  it 
is  •  •  •  vested."  Hughes.  C  J..  Panama 
Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan,  293  U.S.  380.  421  (1985). 

""Undoubtedly  legislation  must  often  be 
adopted  to  complex  conditions  Involving  a 
host  of  details  with  which  the  (national  leg- 
islature cannot  deal  directly."  Hughes.  O.  J., 
Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan,  qp.  cit,  supra. 
See  also,  Hampton  v.  United  States,  supra; 
Currin  v.  Wallace,  supra;  Yakus  v.  United 
States,  supra.  ) 


been  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  which  the  Congress  is  quite 
capable  of  handling  through  normal  legisla- 
tive procedures.  Furthermore,  the  elements 
of  emergency  and  wartime  requirements  are 
absent,  and  delegations  of  great  breadth  and 
scope,  which  the  Court  was  willing  to  sus- 
tain during  periods  of  great  national  stress, 
as  valid  legislative  delegations,  might  well  be 
considered  as  legislative  abdication  when 
they  involve  the  organization,  structure,  and 
functions  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  In  the  ab$ence  W  a  national 
emergency. 

In  an  effort  to  give  th0  President  adequate 
authority  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
legislation,  without  abdicating  its  legislative 
autliority  and  rcsponslblUty,  the  Congress,  in 
enacting  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  in- 
corporated provisions  Which  enabled  it  to 
exercise  control  over  the  delegated  authority 
without  the  consent  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  had  been  delegated.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  providing  first,  that  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  th«  President  was  of 
limited  duration  and  i)ot  permanent,  and 
second,  a  procedure  wljereby  the  Congress 
could  disapprove  reorganization  proposals 
submitted  by  the  President.'" 

In  connection  with  limiting  the  duration 
of  the  President's  reorganization  authority, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  executive  departments,  predecessor  of  the 
Committee  on  Governihent  Operations,  at 
whose  Insistence  this  provision  was  added, 
explained  its  action  in  its  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, as  follows: 

'•The  House  bill  contained  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  relative  to  eliminat- 
ing time  limitations  Included  in  previous 
acts;  granting  reorganiaation  authority  to 
the  President  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
general  consensus  of  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore this  committee  relative  to  this  provision 
of  the  pending  bills  was  that  the  2-year  limi- 
tation included  In  prior  acts  did  not  permit 
sufficient  time  for  the  President  to  prepare 
reorganization  plans  and  submit  thefn  to 
Congress  for  action. 

"This  committee  agreed  with  the  latter 
point  of  view,  but  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Cohgress  should  retain  some  control  which 
would  permit  periodical;  examinations  of  the 
authority,  with  a  view  to  determining  Its  ef- 
fectiveness through  reports  from  the  Presi- 
dent relative  to  reorganizations  effected 
thereunder  and  savings  and  efficiency  at- 
tained through  such  reot^anizatlons,  so  that 
the  basic  authority  might  be  either  extended 
or  restricted,  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
then  existing  clrctmistances.  To  assure  such 
review  by  Congress  an  amendment  was 
adopted  to  provide  for  the  expiration  of  the 
act  as  of  April  1,  1953."  » 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  above  statement,  that  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, as  well  as  Its  predecessor,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, has  taken  the  position  that  the  Con- 
gress should  neither  surrender  nor  abdicate 
Its  legislative  authority  over  matters  of  such 
significance,  on  a  pennianent  basis. 

In  its  report  to  the  Senate  in  the  86th 
Congress  the  committee  stated  that  it  was 
"•  •  •  the  consensus  of  the  committee  that 
the  present  Congress  should  not  commit  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Act;,  but  that  each  Congress 
should  have  the  right  tx)  extend  this  author- 
ity to  the  President  or  to  withdraw  It  as  the 
necessity  dictates  at  the  time."  » 

As  a  matter  of  further  interest,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  position  of  this  oommlttee, 


as  adopted  by  the  Congress,  was  completely 
In  accord  with  prior  congressional  action 
and  precedent,  since,  with  the  exception  of 
the  initial  act,  tl^e  act  of  June  90,  1932,  every 
subsequent  reorganization  act  has  granted 
reorganization  authority  to  the  President  for 
a  limited  period  of  time.  Although  the  1932 
act  granted  permanent  authority,  it  was 
amended  and  superseded  by  the  acts  of 
March  3,  1933,  and  March  20,  1933,  which 
limited  the  President's  authority  under  the 
act  to  a  period  of  2  years.        | 

With  respect  to  disapproval  procedures 
provided  for  by  the  Reorganization  Act,  the 
contention  that  the  procedure  which  author- 
izes disapproval  of  a  reorganization  plan  by 
one  House  of  the  Congress  is  of  doubtful 
constitutionality,  because  it  authorizes  the 
Congress  to  legislate  In  a  maner  not  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution,  appears  to  be  with- 
out merit.  When  the  Congress  enacts  the 
statute  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, It  has  exercised  its  full  legislative 
powers  and  the  legislative  process  Is  com- 
plete. The  subsequent  actions  required  by 
the  statute.  Including  Presidential  findings 
of  fact,  certification  and  submission  to  the 
Congress,  are  simply  part  of  a  conditional 
delegation  of  authority,  designed  to  enable 
the  Congress  to  determine  whether  the  Pres- 
ident Is  exercising  his  delegated  authority 
within  the  terms  of  the  delegation  and  in 
conformity  with  the  congressional  purpose." 

In  closing,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
purpose  of  this  memorandum  was  to  deter- 
mine the  constitutionality  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  in  the  light 
of  existing  cases.  Since  that  act  provides 
for  a  delegation  of  reorganization  authority 
by  the  Congress  to  the  President  of  limited 
duration  and  for  a  fixed  term,  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  In  the  foregoing  discussion 
are  hot  necessarily  determinative  or  appli- 
cable to  legislation  which  would  grftnt  such 
authority  on  a  permanent  basis.  Further- 
more, in  the  only  two  Court  decisions  which, 
dealt  with  the  validity  of  delegations  undeiN 
a  reorganization  act  and  upheld  such  dele- 
gations, the  authorizing  legislation  limited 
the  President's  .authority  to  submit  reorga- 
nization proposals  to  a  period  of  2  years.^^ 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  the 
delegation  by  the  Congress  to  the  President 
of  the  authority  to  reorganize  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
taining the  safeguards  now  provided  for  In 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
Is  a  valid  delegation  and  does  not  violate  the 
constitutional  prohibitions  against  the  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power. 

Eli  E.  Nobleman, 
Professional  Staff  Member. 

Approved : 

Waltek  L.   Reynolds, 
Chief  Clerk  and  Staff  Director. 

PROPOSED  COMMISSION  ON  SCI- 
ENCE AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  of  Senators  Mundt.  Ribicoff, 
Gruening,  aj^  Yarborotjgh,  I  introduce, 
for  approprime  reference,  a  bill  propos- 
ing tiie  establishment  of  a  Commission 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  per- 
fected after  8  years  of  study  by  the  com- 


» Public  Law  109.  8lBt   Cong.,   sees.  5(b) 
and  6(a). 
*>  S.  Rept.  No.  232,  81st  Cong.,  p.  17. 
«S.  Rept.  No.  239,  86th  Cong.,  p.  2. 


'=  See  remarks  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  In  S.  Rept.  No.  638,  79th  Cong., 
quoted  supra,  note  25. 

*>  See  cases  cited  supra,  note  15.  See  also 
act  of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat.  413) ,  as  amend- 
ed and  superseded  by  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1933 
(47  Stat.  1517),  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
Mar.  20,  1933  (48  Stat.  16) . 


mittee  and  its  subcommittees  in  an  effort 
to  strengthen  Federal  programs  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  technology,  and  to 
effect  necessary  Federal  reorganizations 
to  eliminate  duplication  and  overlapping 
between  Government  departments  and 
agencies  engaged  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nological research. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  three  separate 
hearings  before  the  committee,  begin- 
ning in  1958.  In  1959  a  somewhat  simi-  "  ^ 
lar  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  Fur- 
ther hearings  were  held  on  a  revised  bill, 
S.  2771,  in  the  87th  Congress,  in  May 
and  July  1962.  These  hearings  reflected 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  and  relent- 
less increase  in  the  cost  of  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  amounting  to 
$10  billion  in  fiscal  year  1962,  exceeded 
$12  billion  in  fiscal  year  1963,  or  more 
than  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  prior  to  World  War  n, 
and  in  excess  of  $15  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Hoover-type  commis- 
sion composed  of  representatives  from 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Government  and  of  persons  from 
private  life  who  are  eminent  in  one  or 
more  fields  of  science  or  engineering,  or 
who  are  qualified  and  experienced  in  pol- 
icy determination  and  administration  of 
industrial  scientific  research  and  techno- 
logical activities. 

The  objectives  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission, which  are  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  report  filed  in  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 
gresses— Senate  Reports  Nos.  1828  and 
16,  respectively — provide  for  a  study  of 
all  of  the  programs,  methods,  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  which  are  operating,  conduct- 
ing, and  financing  scientific  programs, 
with  the  objective  of  bringing  about  more 
economy  and  eflBciency  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  essential  activities  and 
functions.  Deficiencies  in  some  of  these 
programs  and  the  problems  relating 
thereto  have  been  outlined  on  numerous 
occasions  before  various  committees  of 
the  Congress  by  informed  authorities,'  " 
who  have  stressed  the  urgent  need  for 
improvement  in  effecting  necessary  reor- 
ganizations and  better  coordination  of 
existing  programs.  Emphasis  has  also 
been  directed  toward  the  need  for  devel- 
oping a  program  for  the  elimination  of 
duplication  in  science  efforts,  where  one 
agency  of  Government  works  on  pro- 
grams which  are  underway  in  other 
agencies,  or  where  research  is  being  done 
on  problems  which  have  already  been 
solved  by  other  scientists.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  occurs  extensive- 
ly, due  primarily  to  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  science  information  retrieval  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Commission,  if  established,  would 
be  specifically  directed  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend ways  and  means  of  meeting  our 
scientific  manpower  needs,  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  described  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  our  Nation. 
There  are  probably  many  other  critical 
needs  which  need  study  and  exploration, 
even  beyond  those  included  In  the  objec- 
tives of  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  undertaking  Its  studies  the  Com- 
mission would  be  vested  with  authority 
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to  set  up  a  Science  Advisory  Panel  of 
outstanding  science,  engineering,  and 
technological  authorities  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  to  assist  it  in  the 
performance  of  the  functions  outlined 
in  the  bill.  The  Commission  would  be 
further  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of 
Federal  scientific  and  technical  activi- 
ties, such  as  the  deficiencies  in  scientific 
engineering,  and  technical  information 
programs,  including  acquisition,  process- 
ing, documentation,  storage,  retrieval, 
and  distribution  of  scientific  informa- 
tion, the  promotion  of  programs 'for  the 
economic  and  efficient  operation  and 
utilization  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  by  defense,  research,  and 
development  contractors;  the  urgency 
for  accelerating  scientific,  engineering, 
and  technical  progress  in  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  which  perform  some 
functions  in  these  areas;  and  to  recom- 
mend necessary  reorganizations  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  Improve  their 
operations  and  to  better  coordinate  their 
activities. 

Witnesses  at  the  hearings  held  in  pre- 
vious Congresses  suggested  that  a  panel 
of  experts  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology  should  be  set  up  to  serve 
the  committees  of  Congress  which  deal 
with  those  problems.  The  enactment  of 
the  pending  bill,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Science  Advisory  Panel  provided 
for  therein  would  enable  the  Congress 
to  continue  to  call  upon  the  experts 
named  to  such  a  panel  after  the  pro- 
posed Commission  has  completed  its 
work  and  submitted  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

One  of  the  basic  objective^  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  a  medium  through  which 
individua!!  Members  and  committees  of 
the  Congress  can  obtain  information 
which  is  not  now  available  to  enable 
them  to  take  appropriate  legislative  ac- 
tion to  establish  definite  Federal  policies 
in  the  field  of  science  and  technology. 
The  reports  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  will  also  provide  a  basis  for 
an  evaluation  of  programs  which  are 
presently  in  operation  as  well  as  those 
which  are  being  proposed. 

Evidence  was  also  submitted  at  the 
hearings  on  S.  2771  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress which  indicated  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  i^eported  that  a  de- 
tailed evaluation  of  existing  science  and 
technological  operations  of  the  numer- 
ous agencies  operating  in  these  fields  has 
been  found  to  be  too  difficult.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  agencies  inter- 
ested in  procuring  appropriated  funds 
are  not  required  to  submit  an  evaluation 
,of  achievement  under  existing  programs, 
but  merely  attempt  to  justify  further  ap- 
propriations of  funds.'  Under  this  proce- 
dure, it  was  pointed  out  that  Congress  is 
required  to  appropriate  funds  on  faith 
alone,  since  the  appropriate  committees 
and  individual  Members  of  Congress 
have  no  information  which  would  permit 
them  to  evaluate  the  programs  or  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  eliminate  exces- 
sive duplication  and  waste. 
Should  the  Congress  enact  the  bill  into 


obtaining  information  upon  which  it  can 
develop  facts,  thus  enabling  it  to  per- 
form its  normal  constitutional  functions. 
The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions is  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  a 
real  need  for  a  bipartisan  Commission 
to  study  all  of  the  science  and  techno- 
logical programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  proposed  by  this  bill.  It  is  fur- 
ther convinced  that  its  enactment  will 
insure  maximum  utilization  of  the  re- 
sources of  private  industry  and  nonprofit 
research  organizations,  including  univer- 
sities and  other  educational  or  techno- 
logical institutions,  in  the  formulation 
of  a  properly  coordinated  program  with 
the  maximum  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  private  industry,  nonprofit,  and  other 

.technological  institutions  at  a  reduced 

xost. 

The  committee  in  recommending  this 
legislation  in  past  Congresses  considered 
it  to  be  an  essential  first  step  in  achiev- 
ing these  objectives  so  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  recommendation  of  qualified  ex- 
perts in  the  fields  of  science,  engineer- 
ing, and  technology  upon  which  appro- 
priate legislative  action  may  be  taken  to 
promote  more  efficiency  in  the  operation 
of  these  programs  and  to  effect  econ- 
omies that  are  essential  in  conserving 
Federal  funds  and  technological  man- 
power. Further,  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  shall  make 
an  assessment  of  how  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  can  more  effectively 
achieve  common  objectives  in  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  Director,  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Military  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  on  July  31,  1962.  ap- 
proximately 7  weeks  after  reorganization 
plan  No.  2  of  1962,  creating  that  Office 
became  effective,  in  connection  with  the 
subcommittee's  inquiry  into  Government 
contracting  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  following  are  extracts  from 
Dr.  Wiesner's  testimony :  / 

There  has  been  concern,  first  as  to  whether 
a  Department  of  Science  was  needed  to  cen- 
tralize science  programs  and  operations  that 
are  now  Integrated  In  various  departments 
and  agencies,  perhaps  by  combining  National 
Science  Foundation,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  so  forth;  and  second,  concern  expressed 
In  these  studies  as  to  whether  staff  resources 
in  the  Office  of  the  President  were  adequate 
to  meet  his  needs. 
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law,  it  will  be  provided  with  a  means  of 


As  I  have  said  many  people  believe  that  the 
present  system  is  Inevitably  evolving  toward 
a  Department  of  Science.  However,  I  don't 
believe  that  a  single  Department  of  Science 
with  the  responsibility  for  all  of  the  sclentlflc 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  a  workable  arrangement  because  most  of 
the  scientific  activities  of  the  Individual 
agencies  are  carried  out  in  support  of  their 
specific  missions.  If,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed, a  less  comprehensive  Department  of 
Science  were  created — by  consolidation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  National  Science 
Foundation,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  other  agencies  I  talked  about  earlier — 
their  operations  might  be  made  more  effec- 
itlve.  There  would  still  be  need,  however, 
to  coordinate  and  integrate  their  activities 
with  that  of  the  mission-oriented  agencies 


having  related  scientific  and  tfechnlcal  pro. 
grams.  In  other  words,  the  OST  Is  neither  a 
substitute  for  nor  in  competition  with  a 
Federal  Department  of  Science. 

This  statement  by  Dr.  Weisner  is  In 
accord  with  the  views  expressed  repeat- 
edly by  this  committee,  and  conforms  to 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  t\\e  bill  i  am 
introducing  today.  The  committee  has 
always  taken  the  view  that  a  compre- 
hensive study  must  be  made  by  a  com- 
mission composed  of  qualified  persons 
who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  re- 
lating to  the  operation  and  support  of 
science  and  technological  programs  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  commit- 
tee has  also  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
such  a  study  is  vital  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  thi?|e  is  a  need  for  a  De- 
partment of  Scj^ice  and  Technology, 
Also  that,  if  such  a  department  is  nec- 
essary, to  recommend  what  Federal  ac- 
tivities should  be  incorporated  therein, 
and  a  determination  made  as  to  those 
which  would  better  perform  their  al- 
located tasks  as  independent  agencies  or 
as  components  identified  as  an  important 
function  related  to  the  mission  of  exist- 
ing departments.  These  are  among  the 
major  objectives  of  the  proposal  which 
I  am  submitting  to  the  Senate  today. 

The  continued  safety  and  growth  of  our 
Nation  is  the  prime  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee in  reporting  S.  2771  and  its  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate  in  the  87th  Congress, 
and  S.  816  in  the  88th  Congress,  and 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  subject  bill  in  the 
89th  Congress.  This  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced with  the  sincere  hope  that  it  will 
be  enacted  into  law  in  the  present  Con- 
gress so  that  improved  programs  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  may  be  developed 
which  will  assist  us,  as  a  nation,  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  world  communism. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 'pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1136)  for  the  establish-  ' 
ment  of  a  Commission  on  Science  and 
Technology,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  i 


AID  TO  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES AFFECTED  BY  CLOSING 
OF  FEDERAL  INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill,  for  appropriate 
reference  to  aid  Government  employees 
who  may  lose  their  jobs  because  of  the 
closing  of  Federal  installations. 

The  bill  would  permit  Government  em- 
ployees, who  have  been  involuntarily 
separated  from  Federal  Government 
service  by  reason  of  the  abolition  or  re- 
location of  their  jobs,  to  obtain  their  full 
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civil  service  retirement  benefits  after  20 
years  of  service,  without  having  to  meet 
the  existing  50-year  age  requirement. 

The  wave  of  closings  which  have  oc-r 
curred  throughout  the  country,  especially 
m  defense  installations,  which  have  been 
hardest  hit.  involving  the  elimination  of 
149,000  job  positions  in  the  past  4  years, 
necessitates  action  of  this  character. 

The  legislation  would  ease  the  impact 
on  thousand  of  Government  employees 
affected  by  the  administration's  recent 
decisions  to  close  Federal  installations 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  need 
is  urgent  and  deserves  the  highest  pri- 
ority attention  of  the  Songress.  Thou- 
sands of  Federal  employees  who  have 
given  a  substantial  part  of  their  lives  to 
serving  the  people  faithfully  are  now 
being  cpmpelled  as  a  result  of  installa- 
tions' closings,  to  move  from  their  long- 
established  homes  in  order  to  take  other 
comparable  Federal  jobs,  or  to  accept 
reductions  in  pay  to  fill  other  Federal 
jobs  in  order  not  to  lose  their  service  re- 
tirement benefits. 

New  York  has  been  among  those  hit 
hard  by  these  decisions.  -The  closing  of 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  in  Brook- 
lyn alone  will  hav'e  directly  affected  the 
jobs  of  9,600  Federal  employees.  In  addi- 
tion, the  closing  or  relocating  of  opera- 
tions at  the  Brooklyn  Army  Terminal, 
DSA  Medical  Center  in  Brooklyn,  1st 
Army  Headquarters  at  Governors  Island, 
Navy  Training  Devices  Center  in  Port 
Washington,  the  Rome  Air  Material 
Area  in  Rome,  N.Y.,  the  Schenectady 
Army  Depots,  and  others,  will  have  af- 
fected thousands  of  additional  Federal 
■wiorkers. 

Although  some  job  opportunities  have 
been  offered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, many  of  these  opportunities  will 
be  outside  the  local  community  areas  of 
the  affected  workers.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  Regional  Office  in  New  York 
has  advised  that  most  likely  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  employees  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  will  accept  job 
offers  outside  of  the  local  area.  Many 
of  those  remaining  will  face  separation 
through  reductions  in  force. 

The  difficulty  of  effective  placement 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  similar  installations, 
is  that  many  of  the  employees  have  ex- 
tremely specialized  jobs  in  the  construc- 
tion trades  for  which  there  may  be  rela- 
tively little  demand  in  the  civil  service 
and  in  the  private  sector.  The  average 
employee  there  has  between  15  and  20 
years  of  Federal  service,  is  between  40 
and  52  years  of  age  and  many  have  sub- 
stantial leave  accumulations.  These 
workers  should  not  be  compelled  to  lose 
their  jobs,  and  part  of  their  civil  service 
retirement  benefits,  too. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  assist  workers  affected 
by  these  closings,  as  well  as  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  to  insure  that 
their  lives  are  not  irreparably  disrupted 
and  their  opportunity  for  full  retirement 
benefits  impaired. 

The  present  civil  service  retirement  law 
provides  an  annuity  payable  upon  an  in- 
voluntary separation;  If  the  employee  has 
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25  years  of  service,  regardles  of  age,  or 
20  years  of  service  and  has  attained  the 
age  of  50.  The  annuity  is  reduced  by 
one-half  to  1  percent  for  each  full  month 
the  age  of  the  employee  is  less  than  60, 
but  not  less  than  55,  plus  one-sixth  of 
1  percent  for  each  full  month  the  age  is 
less  than  55.  If  neither  of  these  condi- 
tions is  met,  the  employee  is  entitled  to 
a  deferred  annuity  commencing  at  age 
62,  provided  he  does  not  elect  a  refund 
of  his  retirement  deductions. 

This  bill,  which  would  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  would  provide  a 
full  unreduced  annuity  to  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  been  involuntarily  sep- 
arated from  the  civil  service  because  of 
either  the  abolition  or  the  relocation  of 
their  employment. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  entire 
New  York  State  congressional  delega- 
tion. A  parallel  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  sponsored  by  Congressman 
MuLTER,  of  New  York. 

The  least  we  can  do  with  respect  to 
these  matters  is  to  afford  this  elementary 
measure  of  justice  to  the  workers  con- 
cerned. I  hope  the  Congress  will  give 
this  legislation  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for 
additional  cosponsors  until  February  19. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
vma/iimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the'RECORD  a  Civil  Service  Commission 
memorandum  which  I  requested,  on  cost 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund 
which  would  be  entailed  under  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  memorandimi  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Bureau  op  Retirement  and  Insurance, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  11, 1965. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Present  law  provides 
an  Immediate  annuity  payable  upon  Involun- 
tary separation,  not  for  misconduct  or  de- 
linquency. If  the  employee  has  (a)  25  years 
of  service,  regardless  of  age;  or  (b)  20  years 
of  service  and  has  attained  age  50.  The  an- 
nuity is  reduced  by  one-twelfth  of  1  percent 
for  each  full  month  the  age  of  the  employee 
Is  less  than  60  but  not  less  than  55,  plus  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent  for  each  full  month  the 
age  Is  less  than  55.  Jf  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions Is  met,  the  employee  Is  entitled  to  a 
deferred  annuity  commencing  at  age  62,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  elect  a  refund  of  his  re- 
tirement deductions. 

We  were  asked  to  estimate  the  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  an  individual  case,  if  the  age 
50  requirement  and  the  reduction  for  under 
age  60  were  eliminated,  with  (a)  retention  of 
the  20-year  service  requirement;  and  (b) 
reduction  of  the  service  requirement  to  15 
years. 

In  the  following  examples,  the  annual  rate 
of  annuity  Is  based  on  a  high  5-year  average 
salary  of  $6,500;  it  does  not  reflect  the  nomi- 
nal reduction  required  to  provide  a  survivor 
annuity,  nor  does  It  include  the  Increases 
under  present  law  If  the  annuity  commences 
In  1965  (2  percent)  or  1966  (1  percent).  The 
present  value  is  the  sum  needed  at  separa- 
tion, which  if  invested  at  3Vi  percent  Inter- 
est, would  cover  the  cost  of  annuity  pay- 
ments for  life.  Mortality  rates  are  based  on 
recent  Civil  Service  annuitant  experience. 


J 

Ape  when 
annuity 
com- 
mences 

Annual 

rate  of 

annuity 

Present 
value 
(cost) 

A.  20  YEARS  or  SERVICE 

1.  Age  50  at  separation: 

Proposed 

Present 

50 
60 

$2,352 
2,004 

$3R,400 
SlJXKi 

Difference 

5.400 

2.  Age  45  at  separation: 

Proposed 

Present 

45 
62 

2,352 
2.352 

40,100 
12.900 

Difference 

0 

27,200 

B.  15  years  of  service 

1.  Age  60  at  separation: 

Proposed 

Present 

60 
62 

1,704 
1,704 

20,600 
17,600 

Difference 

0 

3,000 

2.  Aee  50  at  separation: 

Proposed... 

Present. 

50 
62 

1,704 

1,704 

26,400 
11,400 

Difference    .  . 

0 

15,000 

3.  Age  40  at  separation: 

Proposed 

Present 

40 
62 

1,704 
1,704 

31,600 
7.800 

Difference 

"*  ■ 

0 

23,800 

In  every  case,  the  difference  in  the  present 
value  column  represents  the  additional  Gov- 
ernment cost,  per  case.  If  the  proposal  were 
enacted.  The  contributions  made  by  the 
employee  would  meet  the  same  dollar  i:or- 
tion  of  the  total  cost  under  both  present 
law  and  the  proposal,  and  hence  do  not 
affect  the  difference. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MAtntiCE  S.  Brown, 

Chief  Actuary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1140)  to  amend  the  CivU 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  authorize  re- 
tirement without  reduction  in  annuity 
of  employees  with  20  years  of  service 
involuntarily  separated  from  the  service 
by  reason  of  the  abolition,  or  relocation 
of  their  employment;  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  GflBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  to  join  Senator 
Javits  in  introducing  this  bill.  The  an- 
;aounced  intention  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  close  some  95  defense  in- 
stallations around  the  country  has  put 
thousands  of  long-time  Government  em- 
ployees in  a  position  where  they  may 
have  to  leave  Government  service  and 
accept  less  desirable  employment.  The 
Defense  E>epartment,  in  conjvmction  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
find  other  Federal  employment  for 
workers  at  these  installations,  but  many 
of  the  jobs  offered  will  involve  reloca- 
tion to  other  communities  and  many 
of  the  workers  displaced  will  be  unwill- 
ing to  move.  As  a  result,  these  people 
will  have  to  seek  private  employment. 

Only  those  who  are  over  50  years  old 
and  have  20  years  service  in,  or  who  have 
25  years  in,  will  receive  immediate 
Federal  retirement  benefits  to  help  take 
up  the  slack  until  another  job  is  found 
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or  to  compensate  for  decreased  wages  In 
a  new  job.  The  rest  will  have  to  wait 
xmtil  age  62  to  receive  their  Federal 
retirement  benefits. 

The  bin  we  introduced  today  and  the 
parallel  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
MuLTER  in  the  House.  H.R.  1099.  would 
permit  Government  employees  in- 
voluntarily separated  by  the  abolition 
or  relocation  of  their  jobs  to  obtain  im- 
mediate civil  service  retirement  benefits 
after  20  years  of  service,  regardless  of 
their  age.  I  have  asked  labor  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  their  opinion 
about  this  bill.*  and  have  found  that  it 
will  greatly  ease  the  burden  on  those  who 
will  be  hurt  most  seriously  if  the  yard  is 
closed. 

Given  the  tremendous  impact  of^the 
defense  closings  around  the  country,  I 
think  the  least  we  in  Congress  can  do 
is  mifke  sure  that  the  disruption  of  the 
lives  of  longtime  Government  employees 
is  as  minimal  as  possible. 


CONFORMATION  OP  1933  INTER- 
COASTAL  SHIPPING  ACT  WITH 
THE  1916  SHIPPING  ACT.  RELAT- 
ING TO  CERTAIN  PENALTY  PRO- 
VISIONS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  I 
introduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  conform 
the"  1933  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  with 
the  1916  Shipping  Act  with  respect  to 
the  penalty  provisions  that  apply  to  vio- 
lations of  the  tariff  filing  provisions  of 
each  act.  Under  the  present  law,  a  U.S. 
carrier  in  the  domestic  trade  is  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  nbt  less  than  $1,000  a  day 
for  a  violation  of  the  tariff  filing  require- 
ment of  the  1933  act.  On  the  other  hand 
a  carrier  in  the  foreign  trade  is  subject 
to  the  same  type  of  tariff  filing  provisions 
with  the  maximum  penalty  of  $1,000  a 
day  for  the  same  type  offense. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  identical 
to  the  bill  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  introduced,  by  re- 
quest, last  session.  S.  2896.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  explanation  of  the 
bill  provided  by  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  explanation  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1141)  to  conform  the  pen- 
alties of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act. 
1933,  with  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnxtson  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton),  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The    explanation    presented    by    Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows : 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Association 

This  bill  would  conform  the  1933  Inter- 
coast  Shipping  Act  (the  regulatory  act  for 
ocean  carriers  servicing  the  domestic  com- 
merce between  the  continental  United  States 
and  the  noncontiguous  States  and  territo- 
ries) with  the  1916  Shipping  Act  (the  regula- 
tory act  principally  for  ocean  carriers  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce),  by  equalizing 


the  penalty  provisions  applicable  to  the  tariff 
filing  requirements  of  each. 

Both  acts  are  administered  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  At  present,  section  2 
of  the  1933  act  (46  U.S.C.  844)  provides  for 
penalties  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  day  of  a  violation  of  the 
tariff  filing  provisions,  while  section  18  of 
the  1916  act  (46  U.S.C.  817(b)(6))  provides 
for  penalties  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
day  of  violation.  There  Is  no  legislative  his- 
tory in  support  of  such  a  disparity  and  it  Is 
apparently  a  legislative  oversight. 

Congressional  Intent,  In  the  matter  of  pen- 
alties, was  most  recently  expressed  In  the 
1961  amendments  to  the  1916  act  (the  dual 
rate  bill — Public  Law  87-346).  In  Public 
Law  87-346  penalty  provisions  twice  received 
attention.  The  penalty  for  a  violation  of 
section  15  of  the  1916  act  (46  U.S.C.  814) 
requiring  certain  agreements  of  common  car- 
riers to  be  filed  and  approved  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  was  changed  from 
"$1,000  for  each  day  such  violation  con- 
tinues" to  "not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
day  such  violation  continues."  And  the 
penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  newly  enacted 
tariff  filing  provisions  of  section  18  of  the 
1916  act  (46  U.S.C.  18(b))  was  also  fixed  at 
"not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  such 
violation  continues." 

Paradoxically,  under  present  law,  carriers 
serving  the  foreign  trades  have  a  ceiling  of 
$1,000  per  day  while  carriers  operating  In 
noncontiguous  domestic  ocean  trades  are 
saddled  with  "not  less  than"  $1,000  per  day. 
It  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  af- 
fected carriers  not  to  have  sought  an  equal- 
izing amendment  in  the  1933  act  at  the  time 
the  1916  act  was  undergoing  amendment  In 
1961.  Therefore,  carriers  engaged  In  the 
trade  to  Hawaii,  Alaska.  Guam,  and  Puerto 
Rico  are  now  seeking  such  an  amendment 
so  as  to  remove  from  law  an  Inadvertent  dis- 
crimination which  presently  exists. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
referral,  12  bills  containing  amendments 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  and  related 
and  supplementary  acts.  The  Commis- 
sion's statements  of  justification  fd* 
these  bills  indicate  that  their  primary 
purpose  is  to  improve  Federal  regulation 
of  domestic  surface  transportation  by 
eliminating  provisions  of  present  law 
which  are  no  longer  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  proper  performance  of 
the  Commission's  regulatory  functions. 
The  Commission  indicates  that  such 
streamlining  of  regulation  will  not  only 
improve  Its  overall  administrative  effi- 
ciency, but  also  save  carriers  considerable 
time  and  expense. 

Four  of  these  12  bills  are  designed  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  carriers  filing 
for  Commission  approval  in  situations 
where  the  Commission  has  long  approved 
such  applications  as  a  matter  of  course: 
First,  financial  transactions  of  State- 
owned  carriers;  second,  oflficers  seeking 
to  hold  positions  with  railroads  which 
are  part  of  a  single  integrated  system; 
third,  acquisition  or  operation  of  spur, 
industrial,  team,  switching,  or  side 
tracks;  and  fourth,  pooling  agreements 
among  household  goods  carriers. 

Three  of  these  bills  are  designed  to  re- 
move provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  that  the  Commission  believes 
are  no  longer  necessary:  First,  repeal  of 
the  Medals  of  Honor  Act;  second,  elim- 


ination of  certain  mandatory  valuation 
requirements;  and  third,  removal  of  the 
requirement  that ,  carriers  file  annual 
reports  under  oath. 

Two  of  these  bills  primarily  pertain 
to  Commission  personnel:  First,  allow 
the  Commission  to  delegate  to  Commis- 
sion  specialists  the  handling  of  routine 
and  specialized  matters;  and  second,  pro- 
tect .Commission  investigators  and  their 
reports  from  unnecessary  involvement 
in  private  law  suits. 

Other  proposals  of  the  Commission 
would  allow  it  to  revoke  unused  water 
carrier  certificates;  to  exempt  from  eco- 
nomic regulation  the  interstate  hauling 
of  such  ccunmodities  as  homing  pigeons 
and  trash;  and,  to  use  a  simpler  test^ 
to  determine  whether  small  motor  car- 
rier unifications  are  exempt  from  ap- 
proval requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cop- 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Commission'^ 
justification  statement  for  each  of  these 
bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  accompanying 
recommendations  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Magnuson.  is  as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  3. 1965. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  oji  Commerce,      i 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  I 

EteAR  Chairman  Magnuson:  I  am  sutxmlt- 
tlng  herewith  for  your  consideration  40 
copies  each  of  draft  bills  (together  with 
statements  of  Jtistlflcatlon  therefor)  which 
would  give  effect  to  legislative  recommenda- 
tions Nos.  1.  4.  5,  7,  8,  9.  10,  11,  12,  13,  17,  and 
18  In  the  Commission's  78th  annual  report. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  as- 
sistance In  having  these  bills  Introduced  and 
scheduling  hearings  thereon.  I 

Sincerely  yours,  j 

Charles  A.  Webb, 

Chairman. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnttson, 
by  request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

S.  1142.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  20a  and 
214  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
Senate  bill  1142  is  as  follows: 

Recommendation  No.  1 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
legislative  recommendation  No.  1  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
on  page  60  of  Its  78th  annual  refjort  as  fol- 
lows: "We  recommend  that  sections  20a  and 
214  be  amended  so  as  expressly  to  exempt 
from  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  there- 
under, securities  issued  by  States,  munici- 
palities, or  other  governmental  ]^odles  which 
are  carriers  as  defined  In  part  I  or  11  of  the 
act."  I 

justification  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  is  to  make 
certain  that  securities  issued  by  the  Federal 
Government,  States,  municipalities  or  other 
governmental  bodies  which  acquire  the 
status  of  common  carriers  are  not  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  sections  20a  or  214  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Although 
these  requirements  do  not  apply  to  securi- 
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ties  Issued  for  nontransportatlon  purposes 
such  as  highway,  school,  and  housing  bond^, 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  securities  Issued  to 
finance  the  construction,  acquisition,  and 
operation  of  interstate  common  carrier 
transportation  facilities  are  likewise  exempt. 

Under  sections  20a  and  214  of  the  act 
carriers  must  obtain  Commission  approval 
and  authorization  for  stock  and  security 
Issues  and  for  assumptions  of  obligations. 
Except  for  certain  relatively  minor  transac- 
tions, neither  section  exempts  or  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  exekpt,  any  issues  or 
assumptions.  ' 

When  section  20a  was  enacted  Into  law  as 
a  part  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  In- 
terstate rail  transportation  was  almost  ex- 
clusively performed  by  private  individuals 
or  corporations.  In  recent  years,  however, 
public  ownership*  and  operation  of  common 
carriers  has  become  more  common.  A  num- 
ber of  port  authorities  are  now  served  by 
publicly  owned  and  operated  carriers  such 
as  the  State-owned  California  Belt  Railroad 
and  by  subsidiary  corporations  such  as  the 
Port  Authority  Trans-Hudson  Corp.,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
cities  own  and  operate  rail  lines.  The  city 
of  Galveston,  Tex.,  operates  a  line  of  rail- 
road In  Interstate  commerce  known  as  the 
Galveston  Wharves.  The  city  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  owns  a  railroad  line  and  recently 
floated  a  sizable  bond  Issue  In  cbnnectlon 
therewith,  without  requesting  or  receiving 
authorization  from  the  Commission.  More- 
over, In  view  of  the  recent  passage  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (Pub- 
lic Law  No.  88-365)  the  number  of  such  In- 
stances is  almost  certain  to  Increase. 

The  Commission  bellevefi  that  Its  approval 
should  not  be  required  for  the  Issuance 
of  transportation  securities  and  the  assump- 
tion of  obligatlops  by  political  entitles  or 
their  Instrumentalities.  .  Financial  transac- 
tions of  this  nature  are  generally  backed  by 
the  credit  of  a  governmental  body  and  are 
not  as  subject  to  manipulation  as  those  of 
private  corporations. 

However,  In  the  absence  of  an  explicit  stat- 
utory exemption,  the  legality  of  such  trans- 
actions accomplished  \Mthout  Commission 
approval  and  authorization  Is  susceptible 
to  challenge  In  the  courts.  Enactment  of 
the  draft  bill  would  eliminate  this  vulner- 
ability by  exempting  these  transactions  from 
the  requirements  of  sections  20a  and  214  of 
the  act. 

S.  1143.  A  blU  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  revoke, 
amend,  or  suspend  water  carrier  certificates 
or  permits  under  certain  conditions. 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
Senate  bill  1143  is  as  follows: 

Recommendation  No.  4 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  4  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  62  of  its  78th  annual  report  as  follows: 
"We  recommend  that  part  III  of  the  act  be 
amended  to  provide  for  revocation  of  water 
carrier  certificates  or  permits  for   nonuse." 

justification 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  grant  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion specific  authority  to  revoke  water  car- 
rier certificates  and  permits  for  nonuse.  It 
would  also  specifically  authorize  the  Com- 
mission, in  its  discretion,  to  amend  or  re- 
voke, In  whole  or  in  part,  a  certificate  or 
permit  upon  the  application  of  the  holder 
thereof. 

At  present  268  water  carrier  certificates  and 
permits  Issued  by  the  Commission  remain  In 
effect.  Of  this  number,  84  or  31.2  percent  are 
not  being  used,  10  of  which  have  been 
dormant  since  World  War  II.  Although  the 
Commission  may,  upon  proper  application, 


grant  identical  operating  authority  to  other 
carriers,  the  mere  existence  of  these,  dormant 
certificates  and  permits  under  which  opera- 
tions can  be  lawfully  reactivated  at  any  time 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  institution  of  new 
operations  by  other  carriers  and  in  some 
instances  is  a  threat  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  transportation  Industry.  While 
water  carriers  should  have  reasonable  pro- 
tection against  loss  of  their  operating  rights 
where  abnormal  or  special  conditions  have 
hindered  resumption  or  continuance  of  op- 
erations. It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that 
unused  operating  authorities  be  allowed  to 
remain  In  effect  Indefinitely. 

Part  III  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
does  not  specifically  provide  revocation  au- 
thority and  procedure  such  as  are  found  In 
parts  II  and  IV  thereof,  which  apply  to  mo- 
tor carriers  -and  freight  forwarders,  respec- 
tively. In  this  connection,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  United  States  v.  Seatrain  Lines, 
Inc.,  329  U.S.  424,  indicated  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  express  authority  granted  by  Con- 
gress the  Commission  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  revoke,  in  whole  or  in  part,  water 
carrier  certificates  -  or  permits  issued  under 
part  III  of  the  act,  once  they  have  become 
effective  and  the  time  for  requesting  rehear- 
ing or  reconsideration  has  expired. 

Accordingly,  the  proposed  measure  would 
give  ther  Commission  specific  authority  to 
determine  upon  the  facts  in  each  case 
whether  a  certificate  or  permit  should  be 
revoked  for  nonuse.  It  would  also  confirm 
the  Commission's  power  to  revoke  water  car- 
rier certificates  and  permits  when  tendered 
by  the  holder  for  cancellation. 

The  authority  sought  Is  limited  to  the 
revocation  of  certificates  and  permits  only 
in  those  cases  of  willful  falltire  to  operate 
or  when  requested  by  the  holder.  It  Is  not 
contemplated  that  operating  authorities 
would  be  revoked  for  nonuse  without  allow- 
ing a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  resump- 
tion of  service. 

S.  1144.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  Medals  of 
Honor  Act  applicable  to  outstanding  acts 
of  heroism  involving  railroads  and  motor 
carriers. 

The    recommendation    accompanying 
Senate  bill  1144  is  as  follows: 
Recommendation  No.  5 

This  propxjsed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  5  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  62  of  Its  78th  annual  report  as  follows: 
"We  recommend  that  the  Medals  of  Honor 
Act  applicable  to  outstanding  acts  of  heroism 
Involving  railroads  and  motor  carriers  be 
repealed." 

justification  ^ 

The  Medals  of  Hbnor  Act  was  enacted  In 
1905  and,  as  amended,  It  has  adequately 
served  Its  purpose  of  providing  a  means  of 
according  due  recognition  to  unusual  acts 
of  heroism  which  might  have  otherwise  gone 
unnoticed. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  a  much 
more  comprehensive  recognition  of  heroism 
Is  afforded  by  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Com- 
mission—^an  organization  having  a  i>erma- 
nent  staff  of  investigators  constantly  in 
travel  status  who  investigate  all  reported 
acts  of  heroism.  Potential  recipients  of  Car- 
negie Awards  are  not  required  to  file  appli- 
cations. 

As  of  the  end  of  1963  pecuniary  awards 
by  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  cov- 
ering acts  of  heroism  In  all  types  of  situa- 
tions totaled  nearly  $10  million,  and  4,694 
medals  (bronze,  silver,  or  gold)  have  been 
awarded.  Only  a  bronze  medal  may  be  award- 
ed under  the  Medals  of  Honor  Act,  and  no 
pecuniary  award  Is  possible. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that 
repeal  of  the  Medals  of  Honor  Act  would 
avoid  needless  duplication  of  effort  and  ex- 
pense to  the  Commission  without  depriving 


deserving  Individuals  of  the  recognition  ^d 
honor  due  them  for  their  heroic  acts,  j 

a.^  1145.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1(22J 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  ex- 
pressly to  include  within  the  exemption  pro- 
vided therein,  the  construction,  acquisition, 
operation,  abandonment,  and  Joint  owner- 
ship or  Joint  use  of  spur,  industrial,  team, 
switching  or  sidetracks,  and  terminals  inci- 
dental thereto,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The    recommendation    accompanying 
Senate  bill  1145  is  as  follows: 
Rbcommendation  No.  7 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  7  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  64  of  Its  78th  annual  report  as  fol- 
lows: "It  is  recommended  (a)  that  section 
1(22)  be  amended  so  as  expressly  to  include 
within  the  exemptlcm  from  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction  contained  in  that  section,  the 
construction,  acquisition,  operation,  aban- 
donment, and  Joint  ownership  or  Joint  use 
of  spur,  industrial,  team,  switching,  or  side 
tracks,  and  terminals  incidental  thereto, 
whether  located  in  one  or  more  States  and 
(b)  that  section  5(2)  (a)  (U)  be  amended  so 
as  to  conform  to  section  1(22),  as  so  amend- 
ed,, and  to  section  1(18)." 

"f  .      justification 

section  1(22)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  among  other  things,  exempts  from  the 
Conimission's  Jurisdiction  the  construction  or 
abandonment  of  spur.  Industrial,  team, 
switching,  or  side  tracks  located  wholly 
within  one  State. 

The  proposed  measure  would  expand  this 
exemption  to  Include  the  acquisition,  opera- 
tion. Joint  ownership  or  Joint  use  of  such 
intrastate  trackage  and  would  extend  this 
broadened  exemption  to  trackage  of  this  na- 
ture located  In  two  or  more  States. 

Applications  seeking  Commission  approval 
of  the  acquisition  and  operation  of  spur,  in- 
dustrial, team,  etc.,  tracks  located  wholly 
within  one  State  are  nearly  always  granted. 
They  are  filed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
necessary  service  to  a  particular  Industry  or 
industries.  The  type  of  trackage  Involved 
generally  is  located  in  terminal  or  station 
areas,  and  Is  short  In  length  and  of  rela- 
tively little  monetary  value.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  believe  that  the  proc,esslng 
and  consideration  of'  such  applications  un- 
necessarily adds  to  the  workload  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  requires  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  by  carriers  and  the  Commission 
which  could  be  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

Since  as  a  practical  matter  the  essential 
characteristics  of  spur.  Industrial,  team, 
switching  or  side  tracks  are  the  same  whether 
they  are  located  wholly  within  a  single  State 
or  In  two  or  more  States,  we  also  urge  that 
the  exemption  be  made  applicable  without  , 
regard  to  the  number  of  States  Involved.  The 
number  of  transactions  relating  ta  such  in- 
terstate trackage  Is  negligible  and.  In  our 
Judgment,  the  public  Interest  would  not  be 
adversely  affected  if  they  were  accomplished 
without  the  Commission's  approval. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  1(18)  specifi- 
cally excludes  from  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction, both  under  that  paragraph  and 
under  section  4,  transactions  between  two  or 
more  railroads  for  the  Joint  ownership  or 
Joint  use  of  spur,  Industrial,  team,  switch- 
ing or  side  tracks.  However,  In  section  5(2) 
(a)  (II)  authority  is  conferred  over  such  ac- 
quisition and  operation  without  mention  of 
the  limitation  on  our  Jurisdiction  under  sec- 
tion 1(18).  Also,  it  should  be  noted  (1) 
that  the  exclusion  In  section  1(18)  applies/ 
regardless  of  whether  the  Involved  trackage 
Is  located  In  one  or  more  States,  (2)  that 
the  section  1(22)  ejoemptlon  does  not  em- 
brace terminals  Incidental  to  spur.  Indus- 
trial, team,  etc.,  tracks,  and  (3)  that  section 
1(22)  refers  to  trackage  of  "street,  suburban. 
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or  interurban  electric  railways,  •  •  ♦,"  while 
section  5(a)  (2)  (il)  does  not.  We  believe  It 
most  desirable  that  the  language  of  these 
three  sections  be  as  comparable  as  possible. 
The  proposed  riieasure  would  accomplish  this 

fMUlt. 

S.  1146.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  approval  of  pooling  arrange- 
ments between  motor  common  carriers  of 
household  goods,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The    recommendation    accompanying 
Senate  bill  1146  is  as  follows: 
Recommendation  No.  8 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  8  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  64  of  its  78th  annual  report  as  follows: 
"We  recommend  that  section  5(1)  be 
amended  so  as  to  exempt  contracts,  agree- 
ments, or  combinations  affecting  the  trans- 
portation of  household  goods  to  which  any 
common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle  may  be  a 
party  with  other  such  carrier  or  carriers  for 
the  pooling  or  division  of  traflBc,  service,  or 
earnings." 

JUSTIFICATION 

Cooperative  practices  of  household  goods 
carriers  were  described  by  the  Commission  in 
Practices  of  Property  Brokers,  53  M.C.C.  633, 
636-637.  as  follows: 

"The  transportation  of  small  shipments  at 
reasonable  rates  and  the  relatively  high  ratio 
of  empty  to  loaded  mileage  are  persistent 
economic  problems  with  which  the  Industry 
has  always  been  faced  and  which  it  has  had 
to  overcome.  This  has  required  constant  ef- 
forts within  the  industry  for  cooperative 
handling  of  shipments.  Extremes  in  light 
and  heavy  traffic  of  individual  carriers  are 
frequent  and  are  met  by  arrangements 
whereby  inactive  vans  and  trained  personnel 
are  diverted  to  those  carriers  who  are  ex- 
periencing above-normal  demands  for  serv- 
ice. The  carriers  are  unable  to  predict  In 
advance  the  amount  of  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel they  will  need  to  meet  demands  for 
service.  They  are  especially  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  maintaining  employment  for 
personnel  who  have  to  be  trained  for  several 
years  before  being  assigned  to  vehicles  which 
operate  for  extended  periods  away  from  their 
home  terminals.  The  drivers  character  and 
their  skill  in  handling  valuable  and  fragile 
shipments  are  said  to  be  niore  Important 
than  their  ability  to  drive  and.  since  the 
number  of  qualified  drivers  is  limited,  the 
carriers  ar^  Interested  in  keeping  them  in 
gainful  employment. 

"The  practice  of  diverting  small  shipments 
from  one  carrier  to  other  carriers  has  long 
been  an  inherent  part  of,  and  essential  to. 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Nation's 
household-goods  moving  service.  In  many 
instances,  economy  and  expeditious  handling 
require  the  services  of  two  carriers,  although 
but  seldom  Is  Joint  carriage  physically  per- 
formed by  both  carriers  over  the  highway. 
The  services  of  one  of  the  carriers  may  con- 
sist only  of  the  use  of  its  established  ter- 
minal for  the  preparation  of  shipping  docu- 
ments, packing,  and  the  performance  of  other 
services  necessary  to  prepare  the  shipment 
for  loading  onto  the  line-haul  vehicle. 
Whether  or  not  two  carriers  are  used  is  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  the  shipment  and 
the  desired  time  of  movement,  and  the  relat- 
ing of  these  factors  to  economy  of  operation 
by  the  booking  carrier.  For  instance,  a  small 
shipment  may  be  diverted,  under  a  joint 
agency  tariff,  to  a  carrier  satisfactory  to  the 
booking  carrier  which  at  the  moment  Is  in  a 
position  to  provide  Immediate  transportation 
and  the  use  of  which  will  save  the  shipper 
the  cost  of  storage  or  the  weight  penalty  as- 
sessed for  so-called  expeditious  handling  and 
obviate  the  operation  by  the  booking  carrier 
of  empty  retxirn  mileage.    The  compensation 


of  commissions  received  in  such  cases  by  the 
booking  carrier  from  the  line-haul  carrier 
are  described  as  a  division  of  the  revenue 
based  upon  the  performance  by  it  of  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  "joint  carriage." 
Most  shippers  have  but  infrequent  need  for 
the  services  of  a  household-goods  carrier  and 
are  unversed  in  how  the  carriers  operate  and 
the  laws  and  regiilatlons  governing  them. 
Accordingly,  when  a  shipper  requires  service, 
he  usually  consults  and  obtains  the  service 
of  a  local  carrier  with  which  he  is  acquainted 
and  to  which  he  will  look  for  redress  in  case 
the  shipment  Is  not  handled  satisfactorily, 
the  local  booking  carrl^  accepting  with  the 
line-haul  carrier  joint  responsibility  under 
the  bill  of  lading  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
shipment." 

The  described  practices  provide  the  public 
with  a  more  expeditious  and  economical  serv- 
ice than  w^ould  otherwise  be  possible,  and  the 
carriers  are  enabled  to  utilize  their  equip- 
ment more  fully,  maintain  a  more  reasonable 
level  of  rates,  hold  down  empty  mileage,  and 
otherwise  bring  stability  to  their  operations. 
In  short,  the  requirements  for  approval  im- 
der  the  pooling  provisions  of  section  5(1)  of 
being  "In  the  Interest  of  better  service  to  the 
public  or  of  economy  In  operation"  would 
seem  to  have  been  met  generally  by  present 
cooperative  practices  among  groups  of  house- 
hold goods  carriers. 

The  pooling  provisions  of  the  act  require 
a  hearing  £ind  approval  by  the  Commission 
before  agreements  may  lawfully  be  entered 
Into.  Strict  enforcement  of  this  provision  as 
to  household  goods  carriers  has  not  been 
practicable.  Combinations  whereby  they  di- 
vert, surrender,  or  exchange  shipments,  allo- 
cate or  control  solicitation,  use  service  fa- 
cilities and  Instrumentalities  or  employees 
cooperatively,  and  divide  proceeds  of  diverted' 
traffic,  are  so  flexible  that  before  agreements 
can  be  filed  and  approved,  many  are  termi- 
nated or  changed  and  new  arrangements  en- 
tered into  involving  new  or  different  partici- 
pating carriers.  At  one  time  the  Commission 
instituted  a  proceeding  Intended  to  prescribe 
general  rules  governing  such  arrangements  ^ 
under  section  5(1),  but,  after  further  study,' 
it  was  deemed  impractical  to  prescribe  gen- 
eral rules  which  would  be  workable  and 
enforceable. 

Under  arrangements  with  noncarrlers,  and 
compliance  with  the  leasing  rules  of  the 
Commission,  carriers  may  obtain  most  or  all 
of  the  advantages  of  pooling  arrangements 
with  carriers,  without  the  disadvantages  in- 
cident to  filing  applications  for  approval  un- 
der section  5(1).  The  proposed  exemption 
would  place  carriers  on  an  equal  basis  with 
noncarrlers  In  making  arrangements  with 
other  carriers  essential  to  their  economical 
and  efficient  operations. 

S.  1147.  A  bin  to  amend  paragraph  (10)  of 
section  5  of  the  Iriterstate  Commerce  Act  so 
as  to  change  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisi- 
tion of  control  comes  within  the  exemption 
provided  for  by  such  paragraph. 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
Senate  bill  1147  is  as  follows: 
Recommendation  No.  9 
'This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  9  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  65  of  Its  78th  annual  report  as  follows: 
"We  recommend  that  section  5(10)  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  gross  operating 
revenua.  Instead  of  the  number  of  vehicles 
owned  or  operated,  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisi- 
tion of  control  Is  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  section  5." 

justification 
The  attached  draft  bill  would  provide  a 
more     reliable     criterion     for     determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisi- 
tion of  control  involving  only  motor  carriers 


comes  within  the  exemption  of  subsection 
(10)  of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

One  of  the  tests  for  determining  whether 
a  proposed  transaction  is  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  section  5  Is  whether  or  not 
the  aggregate  number  of  motor  vehicles 
owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  operated  by  the 
parties,  for  purposes  of  transportation  sub- 
ject to  part  II  of  the  act  exceeds  20.  In  ap- 
plying  this  test,  numerous  questions  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  certain  vehicles  should 
or  should  not  be  Included,  as,  for  example, 
(a)  those  used  in  Intrastate  commerce! 
exempt  transportation,  or  private  carriage] 
but  which  are  available  or  suitable  for  regu- 
lated Interstate  service,  (b)  equipment  of 
noncarrier  affiliates,  (c)  vehicles  leased  for 
short  periods,  (d)  disabled  vehicles,  and 
(e)  combinations  of  vehicles.  The  amount 
of  time  and  effort  expended  In  establishing 
the  number  of  vehicles  on  which  jurisdiction 
depends,  has,  where  the  question  Is  close, 
proved  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  benefits 
Intended  by  the  exemption.  Moreover,  in 
many  Instances,  It  has  been  virtually  im- 
possible  to  check  whether  the  exemption  was. 
In  fact,  applicable  to  transactions  purport- 
edly consummated  thereunder. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  substi- 
tute a  more  definite  and  practical  basis  for 
the  exemption.  Gross  operating  revenues 
are,  in  most  cases,  readily  ascertainable  from 
the  annual  reports  which,  with  certain  excep- 
tlons,  are  required  of  all  for-hire  carriers, 
and  the  quarterly  reports  required  of  such 
carriers  with  average  gross  revenues  of  $200,- 
000  or  more.  On  the  basis  of  a  limited 
study,  it  appears  that  the  proposed  $300,000 
restriction  on  the  exemption  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  present  scope  of  the  exemp- 
tion In  paragraph  (10) . 

S.  1148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  enable  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  utilize  Its  employees 
more  effectively  and  to  Improve  administra- 
tive efficiency. 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
Senate  bill  1148  is  as  follows: 

Recommendation  No.   10 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
legislative  recommendation  No.  10  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set 
forth  on  page  65  of  Its  78th  annual  report 
as  follows:  "We  recommend  that  section 
17(2)  be  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  -  delegate  to  qualified  indi- 
vidual employees.  Including  transportation 
economists  and  specialists,  those  matters 
which  have  not  Involved  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony at  a  public  hearing  or  the  submis- 
sion of  evidence  by  opposing  parties  in  the 
form  of  affidavits." 

justification 

In  addition  to  a  voluminous  number  of 
formal  cases,  the  Commission's  responsibili- 
ties under  the  act  extend  to  numerous  mat- 
ters of  relatively  routine  and  specialized  na- 
ture. For  example,  matters  relating  to  ex- 
tei;isions  of  time  for  filing  annual,  periodical, 
or  special  reports;  rejection  of  tariff  publica- 
tions for  failure  to  give  lawful  notice  or  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  Commission's  regula- 
tions; and  orders  assigning  cases  for  hearing, 
extending  dates  for  the  filing  of  pleadings 
and  postponing  compliance  dates.  Except 
with  respect  to  assignments  to  a  division  or 
an  individual  Commissioner,  under  the 
present  provisions  of  section  17(2) ,  the  Com- 
mission may  delegate  such  functions  only  to 
three-man  boards,  and  the  only  employees 
eligible  to  serve  on  these  boards  are  "examin- 
ers, directors  or  assistant  directors  of  bu- 
reaus, chiefs  of  sections,  and  attorneys." 

When  applied  to  matters  of  the  type  de- 
scribed above,  we  believe  that  the  mandatory 
requirements  of  section  17(2)  are  unneces- 
sary and  unduly  limit  our  authority  In  what 
essentially  is  an  administrative  area. 
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The  proposed  bill  has  been  narrowly  drawn 
so  as  to  affect  only  the  processing  of  matters 
which  have  not  Involved  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony at  a  public  hearing  or  the  submission 
of  evidence  by  opposing  parties  In  the  form 
of  affidavits. 1  In  this  limited  area  the  draft 
bill  (1)  would  authorize  the  Commission  to 
refer  such  matters  to  eligible  individual  em- 
ployees, and  (2)  would  expand  the  list  of  eli- 
gible employees  to  include  assistant  chiefs  of 
sections,  chiefs  and  atsistant  chiefs  of 
branches,  accountants,  transportation  econo- 
mists and  specialists,  and  other  qualified  per- 
sons designated  by  the  Commission. 

In  our  judgment,  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  enable  us  to  utilize 
key  employees  more  effectively  and  would 
contribute  significantly  to  Improved  overall 
administrative  efficiency.  In  this  respect,  a 
preliminary  estimate  indicates  that  as  many 
as  22,000  matters  of  a  routine  or  specialized 
nature  could  be  handled  «ach  year  by  quail- 
fled  Commission  employees. 

Appendix 
List  of  Commission   Wohk,   Business,   and 
Functions  Which  Could  Be  Delegated  to 
Individual  Employees 

BUREAU   of   AdCOUNTS 

1.  Authority  to  permit  the  use  of  pre- 
scribed accounts  which  by  provisions  of  their 
own  texts  require  special  authority. 

2.  Authority  to  permit  departures  from 
general  rules  prescribing  uniform  systems  of 
accounts. 

3.  Authority  to  prescribe  by  order,  rates  of 
depreciation  to  be  used  by  individual  car- 
riers by  railroad,  water,  and  pipeline. 

4.  Authority  to  issue  special  authorizations 
permitted  by  the  pr€$cribed  regulations 
governing  the  destruction  of  records  of 
carriers. 

5.  Annual  valuation  of  pipelines. 

6.  Approval  of  protective  service  contracts. 
It  Is  apparent  that  matters  arising  under 

these  Items  (about  125  a  jear)  are  of  a  highly 
technical  nature;  and  in  this  circumstance, 
we  believe  that  the  professional  judgment 
of  the  bureau  director  or  qualified  members 
of  his  staff  could  be  relied  upon  for  their 
disposition. 

BUREAU  OP  MOT0»  CARRIERS 

Authority  for  BMC  district  supervisors  to 
approve  one-tlmfe  shlprtient  motor  carrier 
temporary  authorities.  La  bona  fide  emer- 
gencies. In  the  field. 

In  about  100  cases  annually,  authorization 
is  given  for  one-time  shipments  In  severe 
emergencies;  e.g.,  replacement  parts  for  a 
transformer  which  haS  Interrupted  electrical 
power  In  a  community;  a  bridge  span  por- 
tion to  repair  a  bridge  closed  to  traffic  until 
repaired. 

BUREAU      OF      OPERATING      RIGHTS 

1.  Areas  where  orders  now  are  entered  In 
the  name  of  a  single  Commlfcloner  or  di- 
vision I,  such  as  orders  asslgn\ig  cases  for 
hearing,  orders  extending  dates  tor  the  filing 
of  pleadings,  orders  p>ostponlng  compliance 
dates,  effective  dates,  ancj  orders  authorizing 
the  changing  of  name  of  a  carrier,  etc. 

2.  Noncontested  motor,  water,  and  freight 
forwarder  application  cafies  of  the  type  now 
handled  by  Operating  Rights  Board  No.   1. 

Item  No.  1  would  relieTe  Commissioners  of 
the  possibility  of  dealing  personally  with 
up  to  10,000  items  a  year.  Item  No.  2  ap- 
pears desirat^le  since  actions  of  Board  No. 
1.  about  1,200  a  year,  are  seldom  questioned 
by  the  filing  of  petitions  for  reconsidera- 
tion, and  It  is  believed  that  the  nature  of 
the  cases  is  such  that  delegations  to  an 
individual  would  be  justj  as  effective. 


'Matters  of  a  type  included  In  this  cate- 
gory, together  with  brief  comments  pertain- 
ing thereto,  are  listed  In  an  attached  ap- 
pendix. 


BUREAU    OF     TRAFFIC 

Approval  of  special  permission  applica- 
tions, now  handled  by  the  Special  Permission 
Board,  consisting  of  three  members. 

There  are  about  10,000  of  these  items  com- 
ing before  the  Special  Permission  Board  each 
year.  If  this  work  Is  delegated  to  Individuals, 
It  probably  would  be  divided  among  as  many 
as  three  persons  because  ot  the  volume. 
However,  rather  than  have  two  or  three  board 
members  look  at  each  request  for  special  per- 
mission (e.g.,  each  Board  member  now  re- 
views about  6,700  a  year) ,  each  of  three  In- 
dividual delegates  would  look  at  one-tlilrd 
of  the  total  number  or  about  3,300. 

BUREAU    OF    TRANSPORT    ECONOMICS    AND 
STATISTICS 

1.  Matters  relating  to  annual,  periodical 
or  special  reports  of  carriers,  lessors,  brokers, 
freight  forwarders,  and  other  persons  under 
parts  I,  II,  III  and  IV,  presently  assigned  to 
Division  2.  For  example,  approval  of  changes 
In  the  reporting  forms  and  other  require- 
ments which  often  are  made  to  conform  them 
to  corresponding  changes  in  the  Commis- 
sion's accounting  rules  governing  the  respec- 
tive types  of  carriers. 

2.  Extensions  of  time  for  filing  annual, 
periodical,  or  special  reports;  exemption  of 
individual  carriers  and  others  from  reporting 
requirements,  access  to  waybills  or  photostat 
copies  thereof;  and  public  inspection  of 
monthly  accident  reports,  now  assigned  to 
the  Vice  Chairman.  These  Items  are  routine 
In  nature.  For  example,  .the  extension  of 
filing  dates  is  essentially  an  administrative 
matter,  as  Is  the  granting  of  access  to  way- 
bills or  to  accident  reports.  These  delega- 
tions would  relieve  division  2  of  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  upon  some  25  report  matters 
each  year,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  acting 
on  200  applications  per  year  In  matters  cur- 
rently assigned  to  him. 

S.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain evaluation  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
Senate  bill  1149  is  as  follows: 

Recommendation  No.  11 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  11  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page'  66  of  Its  78th  annual  report  as  follows : 
"We  recommend  that  section  19a  be  amended 
In  the  following  respects:  (1)  To  eliminate 
the  ipequlrement  that  the  Commission  de- 
termine the  present  value  of  land;  (2)  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  Com- 
mission determine  the  valuation  of  property 
hAld  by  carriers  for  purposes  other  than  for 
US&  In  common  carrier  service;  (3)  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  the  Commission 
ascertain  and  report  the  amount,  value,  and 
disposition  of  aids,  gifts,  grants,  and  dona- 
tions and  the  amount  and  value  of  conces- 
sions and  allowances  made  by  carriers  in 
consideration  thereof;  and  (4)  to  make  op- 
tional the  requirement  that  the  Commission 
keep  Itself  Informed  of  changes  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  property  of  carriers,  following  the 
completion  of  the  original  valuation  of  such 
property."  /" 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  eliminate  or  make  optional  certain  man- 
datory valuation  requirements  which  are  no 
longer  considered  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  proper  performance  of  the  regulatory 
functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Foremost  among  these  are  the  re- 
quirements (1)  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mine the  present  value  of  carrier  landhold- 
ings,  and  (2)  that  the  Commission  keep  it- 
self Informed  of  changes  In  the  quantity  of 
the  property  of  carriers  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  original  valuation  of  such 
property. 


The  requlreriient  that  the  Commission  de- 
termine the  present  value  of  land  was  appro- 
priate In  finding  original  property  valuations 
under  an  earlier  concept  which  also  gave 
consideration  to  the  reproduction  cost  of 
property  other  than  land.  Accounting  meth- 
ods have  changed,  however,  and  today  the 
concept  of  "reproduction  cost"  generally  Is 
in  disuse  by  this  Commission  for  rail  rate- 
making  purposes.  In  this  respect.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Commission,  in  establish- 
ing a  base  for  measuring  rate  of  return  for 
railroads,  now  uses  the  original  cost  of  prop- 
erty other  than  land  less  depreciation  there- 
on as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  carrier,  and 
to  this  sum  is  added  an  allowance  for  work- 
ing capital  and  the  estimated  present  value 
of  land.  Clearly,  this  formula  would  be 
more  logical  and  consistent  if  the  original 
cost  of  land  were  sulwtltuted  for  a  deter- 
mination of  present  value. 

There  has  been  considerable  latitude  for  a 
number  of  years  with  respect  to  what  might 
properly  be  considered  In  arriving  at  a  rate 
base,  and  the  wide  choice  available  to  reg- 
ulatory agencies  In  this  connection  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  v.  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Co..  315  U.S.  586  (1942),  the  Court  held 
that  "The  Constitution  does  not  bind  rate- 
making  bodies  to  the  service  of  any  single 
formula  or  combination  of  formulas.  *  •  *," 
and  4n  Federal  Power  Commission  v.  Hope 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  320  U.S.  602  (1944),  the 
Coxirt  amplified  Its  opinion  In  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Co.  case  by  holding  that  "It  is 
not  the  theory  but  the  impact  of  the  rate 
order  which  counts.  If  the  total  effect. of 
the  rate  order  cannot  be  said  to  be  un- 
just and  unreasonable,  judicial  inquiry  un- 
der the  act  is  at  an  end.  The  fact  that  the 
method  employed  to  reach  that  result  may 
contain  infirmities  is  not  then  Important." 

In  the  absence  of  a  continuous  need  for 
present  value  of  land  data  by  the  Commis- 
sion, it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  -to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  t6  develop  the  informa- 
tion and  keep  it  reasonably  current  as  con- 
templated by  the  present  statutory  require- 
ment. 

At  the  present  time,  by  virtue  of  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  mandatory  requirement  In  section  19a 
(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  rail- 
roads and  pipeline  companies  must  report 
annually  the  number  of  units  of  property 
acquired  or  retired  during  the  year.  This 
information  is  utilized  In  determining  the 
cost  of  reproduction  of  such  property.  As 
Indicated  above,  however,  the  concept  of  re- 
production value  Is  no  longer  the  dominant 
consideration  In  the  determination  of  a  rate 
base  for  railroads;  and.  In  this  circumstance, 
we  believe  that  this  reporting  requirement 
represents  an  unnecessary  bwrden  upon  rail 
carriers. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  report- 
ing of  units  of  property  changes  by  pipeline 
carriers,  however,  is  unlike  that  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  Commission  finds  property  val- 
uations for  pipeline  carriers  each  year;  and. 
In  this  process,  property  units  are  used  In 
the  development  of  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion— new,  an  element  which  is  considered 
by  the  Commission  In  arriving  at  rate  bases 
for  pipelines.  For  this  reason,  we  recommend 
that,  in  lieu  of  repeal,  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement in  section  19a(f)  be  made  op- 
tional as  the  needs  of  the  Commission 
dictate. 

The  Commission  has  made  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  proper  accounting  and  finan- 
cial reporting  of  noncarrier  property,  and  the 
value  of  such  property  is  not  considered  for 
valuation  or  ratemaklng  purposes.  There- 
fore, we  see  no  need  to  value  noncarrier  prop- 
erty as  is  presently  required  by  the  thl^d 
subparagraph  of  section  l9a(b)  of  the  act. 

Insofar  as  aids,  gifts,  grants,  and  dona- 
tions are  concerned,  practically  all  property 
In  this  category  is  of  record  in  the  original 
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valuations  found  by  the  Commission  for  rail- 
roads. The  significance  of  this  information 
has  diminished  over  the  years,  and  carriers 
have  long  since  discontinued  the  granting 
of  concessions  in  the  form  of  land-grant 
rates  in  consideration  of  such  gratuities.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  draft  bill  would  also  repeal 
subparagraph  "Fifth"  of  section  19a (b)  of 
the  act. 

Enactment  of  this  draft  bill  would,  in  our 
opinion,  result  in  a  considerable  saving  to 
the  railroad  industry  and,  in  principal  effect, 
would  eliminate  a  statutory  requirement  no 
longer  necessary  nor  feasible  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  necessary  to 
keep  reasonably  current. 

S.  1150.  A  bill  to  amend  section  20a(12) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  person  to  hold  the  position  of 
officer  or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier 
when  such  carriers  are  In  a  single  Integrated 
system  of  carrjers  lawfully  operated  under 
common  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
Senate  bill  1150  is  as  follows: 

Recommendation  No.  12 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
legislative  reconunendation  No.  12  of  th^ 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
on  page  67  of  its  78th  annual  report,  as  fol- 
lows: "We  recommend  that  section  20a(12) 
be  amended  so  as  (a)  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  prior  approval  of  the  Commission  for 
a  person  to  hold  the  position  of  officer  or 
director  of  more  than  one  carrier  when  such 
carriers  are  In  a  single  integrated  system  of 
carriers  lawfully  operated  under  common 
control,  and  (b)  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
prohibition  against  the  holding  by  'any  per- 
son' of  the  position  of  officer  or  director  of 
more  than  one  carrier  applies  to  the  holding 
of  such  positions  by  different  members, 
officers,  employees,  or  directors,  of  the  same 
firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  association. 
or  Joint  stock  association,  or  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  person  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  more  thatt  one  carrier  through  an 
agent  or  nominee." 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  first  sentence  of  section  20a(12>  re- 
quires persons  desiring  to  serve  as  rtm  officer 
or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier  to  file 
an  application  and  obtain  approval  from  the 
Commission  even  though  the  carriers  in- 
volved are  affiliated  members  of  the  same 
system  of  carriers.  Where  railroads  are  under 
lawful  common  control,  they  form  essen- 
tially a  single  system.  Louisi'ille  &  J.B.R. 
Co.  Merger.  295  ICC.  11.  In  this  circum- 
stance, the  holdlnej  of  intrasystem  inter- 
locking officer  position^  and  directorships  is 
a  natural  aid  to  coordination  of  operations, 
and  the  Commission  has  long  approved  such 
applications  as  a  matter  of  course.  Never- 
theless, the  filing  and  processing  of  formal 
applications  for  such  authority  entail  con- 
siderable time  and  expense  both  for  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  Commission,  which  could  be 
saved  without  adversely  affecting  the  public 
Interest.  f 

A  total  of  851  Intel  .ocklnst  directorship  ap- 
plications were  filed  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  Commission's  74th.  75th.  76th, 
and  77th  annual  reports  to  Congress  (1960 
through  1963 ) .  Since  only  about  2  percent 
of.  these  applications  Involved  positions  In 
unaffiliated  carriers,  the  time  and  money  con- 
sumed In  filing  and  processing  approximately 
98  percent  of  these  applications  could  have 
been  saved  if  the  section  were  revised  as  rec- 
ommended. Moreover,  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  recordkeeping  expenses  would  have 
been  realized. 

Regulation  of  the  holding  of  officer  posi- 
tions and  directorships  in  two  or  more  un- 
affiliated carriers  under  section  20a(12) 
should,  of  course,  be  continued  in  order, 
among  other  things,  to  prevent  the  acqui- 


sition of  control  by  one  carrier  over  another, 
or  the  control  or  management  of  two  car- 
riers in  a  common  interest  without  prior 
approval  of  the  Commission  under  section  5 
of  the  act.  However,  we  believe  that  section 
20a(12)J  should  be  strengthened  by  making 
it  also  apply  when  an  officer,  director,  or  part- 
ner of  a  noncarrier  (for  example,  a  holding 
company  or  brokerage  firm)  also  holds  a 
position  as  an  officer  or  director  of  a  carrier 
and  another  officer,  director,  or  partner  of  the 
same  noncarrier  holds  a  similar  position 
with  another,  and  unaffiliated,  carrier. 

There  is,  in  our  opinion,  little  difference 
between  (a)  two  directors  or  partners  In  a 
noncarrier  separately  holding  positions  with 
two  different  carriers,  and  (b)  an  Individual 
holding  such  positions.  The  possibilities  of 
achieving  common  control  of  the  carriers  and 
the  undesirable  practices  which  section  20a 
(12)  was  designed  to  ijrevent,  are  practically 
the  same  In  both  situations.  The  use  of  dif- 
ferent officers  of  noncarrier  holding  com- 
'panles  and  brokerage  firms  to  control  the 
affairs  of  two  or  more  unaffiliated  carriers 
can  thus  circumvent  the  present  section  and 
defeat  its  purpose. 

S.  1151.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  as  ainended,  so  as 
to  authorize  exemption  from  the  provisions 
of  such  part,  of  services  and  transportation  of 
such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  not 
substantially  to  affect  or  Impair  uniform 
motor   carrier   regulation. 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
Senate  bill  1151  is  as  follows: 

Recommendation  No.  13 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  13  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  68  of  Its  78th  annual  report  as  fol- 
lows: "We  recommend  that  part  II  be 
amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  exempa  from  the  requirements  of  that 
part,  or  my  provision  thereof,  such  service 
and  transportation  as  may  be  determlneu  by 
the  Commission  in  appropriate  rulemaking 
proceedings  to  be  of  such  nature,  character, 
or  quantity  as  not  substantially  to  affect 
or  Impair  uniform  regulation  of  motor  car- 
riers engaged  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce In  effectuating  the  national  trans- 
portation policy." 

JLTSTIFICATION 

At  present,  the  for-hire  motor  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  property  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  Is,  with  a  number  of  ex- 
ceptions specified  in  the  statute,  subject  to 
full  economic  regulation  under  part  II  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  current 
statutory  exemptions  vary  in  purpose,  scope, 
and  applicability,  but  plainly  do  not  embrace 
all  transportation  functions  which  seem 
worthy  of  regulatory  exemption.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Commission  regularly  Is  called 
upon  to  apply  and  enforce  the  requirements 
of  part  II  with  respect  to  certain  motor 
carrier  operations  and  activities  which  con- 
tribute but  slightly  to  the  national  trans- 
portation system  and  which  cannot  be  said 
to  be  of  significance  in  the  overall  design  of 
regulation  contemplated  by  the  act.  For  ex- 
ample, the  interstate  motor  movement  of 
such  commodities  as  homing  pigeons  or 
trash  and  garbage  would  appear  to  be  of 
such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  not 
substantially  to  affect  or  impair  uniform 
regulation,  and  exemption  of  such  transpor- 
tation from  regulation  would  in  no  way  hin- 
der the  effectuation  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  or  affect  materially  the 
welfare  of  regulated  transportation.  Like- 
wise, the  exclusion  from  Interstate  regula- 
tion of  local  mass  transit  motorbus  opera- 
tions conducted  within  precisely  defined 
territorial  limits  would  in  certain  circum- 
stances appear  to  have  little  or  no  effect 
upon  uniform  regulation  of  that  segment  of 
the  for-hire  Industry. 


While  Individual  and  specific  legislative 
recommendations  could  be  submitted  from 
time  to  time  with  respect  to  each  coramod. 
ity  or  transportation  service  found  by  the 
Commission  to  be  susceptible  of  statutory 
exemption,  enactment  of  the  proposed  gen- 
eral exempting  power  Is  believed  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned.  Not  only 
would  such  authority  relieve  the  Commls- 
slon  and  the  affected  carriers  of  what  seems 
to  be  an  undue  regulatory  burden,  but  also 
would  tend  to  free  the  Congress  of  much 
of  the  legislative  workload  that  would  be  en- 
countered by  a  piecemeal  approach.  As  an 
example,  such  authority  probably  would 
have  eliminated  the  need  for  the  recently 
enacted  Public  Law  88-208  (H.R.  2906)  par- 
tially exempting  from  regulation  the  emer- 
gency transportation  of  accidentally  wrecked 
or  disabled  motor  vehicles.  Additionally, 
the  recommended  authority  would  result  to 
Increased  flexibility,  since  any  exemption 
created  thereunder  would  be  subject  to  con- 
tinuous administrative  review  and  to  repeal 
or  modification  upon  a  finding  of  changed 
circumstances. 

The  approach  taken  In  the  draft  bill  does 
not  represent  a  marked  departure  from  pre- 
vious legislative  techniques.  Comparable  ex- 
empting authority  is  conferred  upon  the 
Commission  by  section  204(a)  (4a)  of  the 
act  with  respect  to  motor  carriers  lawfully 
engaged  in  operation  solely  within  a  single 
State,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ia 
empowered  by  49  U.S.C.  1386  to  establish 
similar  exemption  from  air  carrier  economic 
regulation. 

Finally,  to  safeguard  against  possible 
abuse  of  the  powers  and  privileges  to  be  con- 
ferred  upon  the  Commission,  the  draft  bill 
imposes  Important  limitations  and  condi- 
tions upon  the  exercise  of  the  authority  to 
exempt.  Thus,  an  order  of  exemption  may 
be  issued  or  revoked  only  after  all  Interested 
persons  have  been  accorded  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  and  only  upon  defin- 
itive Commission  findings,  based  upon  s 
thorough  analysis  of  the  nature,  character, 
and  quantity  of  the  involved  transportation, 
as  to  the  effect  which  such  action  may  have 
upon  uniform  Commission  regulation  of  mo- 
tor carrier  transportation  in  effectuating  the 
national  transportation  policy.  These  find- 
ings will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  appropri- 
ate Judicial  review,  while  still  other  safe- 
guards in  the  bill  would,  upon  revocation 
of  an  exemption,  restore  affected  carriers  to 
the  status  quo  enjoyed  by  them  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  exemption. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  proposed  measure 
Is  to  relieve  both  this  Commission  and  the 
affected  carriers  of  the  burdens  of  regula- 
tion In  those  situations  In  which  continued 
economic  regulation  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  So  long  as  the  limitations  and 
safeguards  are  retained,  we  believe  that  the 
proposed  measure  would  benefit  the  public 
as  well  as  affected  Individuals  and  carriers. 

S.  1152.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  records  and 
testimony  of  Commission  personnel  in  re- 
gard to  accidents  involving  motor  carriers 
and  railroads. 

The    recommendation    accompanying 
Senate  bill  1152  is  as  follows: 
Recommendation  No.  17 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  17  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
on  page  71  of  Its  78th  annual  report  as  fol- 

JDWs:  "We  recommend  that  section  220(f) 
f  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  section  8  of 
he  Locomotive  Inspection  Act.  and  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Accident  Reports  Act  be 
amended  so  as  to  (a)  incorporate  in  the 
Locomotive  Inspection  Act  a  prohibition 
against  use  in  a  damage  suit  of  any  report 
sent  by  a  carrier  under  that  act;  (b)  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  In  evidence  in  any 
damage  suit  of  the  report  submitted  to  the 
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commission  by  Its  accident  Investigators; 
(c)  prohibit  expert  opinion  testimony  by 
the  Commission's  accident  investigators  In 
damage  suits;  and  (d)  restrict  factual  testi- 
mony by  the  Commission's  accident  Investi- 
gators to  cases  where  factual  evidence  Is  not 
reasonably  available  from  other  sources." 

JTTSTinCATION 

This  Commission  faces  the  same  problems 
as  those  outlined  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  4, 
pp.  4491-4492)  in  regard  to  efforts  of  liti- 
gants to  compel  Commission  employees  who 
have  investigated  an  aocident  to  testify  In 
damage  suits.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  our 
draft  bin  follows  the  same  lines  as  proposed 
In  companion  bills  S.  1136  and  H.R.  5200, 
Introduced  during  the  88th  Congress  at  the 
request  of  the  CAB.  In  addition,  our  pro- 
posed measure  would  resolve  a  related  prob- 
lem which  arises  from  differences  in  the 
wording  of  similar  sections  in  acts  we  admin- 
ister, and  involves  efforts  of  litigants  to  com- 
pel the  production  of  accident  reports  sub- 
mitted by  Commission  Investigators  and,  in 
the  case  of  rail  accidents,  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  carriers  as  Well. 

Section  25(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  49  U.€.C.  26(f);  sections  1  to  3  of  the 
Accident  Reports  Act,  45  U.S.C.  38  to  40; 
and  section  8  of  the  Locomotive  Inspection 
Act,  45  U.S.C.  32.  require  rail  carriers  sub- 
ject to  Commission  regulation  to  report  to 
'  the  Commission  all  accidents  In  which  such 
carriers  may  be  •  Involved,  and  charge  the 
Commission  with  the  duty  of  Investigating 
and  making  reports  concerning  such  acci- 
dents. Under  authority  of  section  204(a) 
of  the  act,  49  U.S.C.  304(a),  motor  carriers 
are  required  by  regulation  to  report  accidents 
of  a  certain  severity,  and  investigations  and 
reports  on  many  of  these  are  made.  The 
Commission's  investigation  Is  performed  in 
large  measure  by  Investigators  employed  by 
the  Commission's  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers 
and  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service.  Written 
reports  are  prepared  by  these  Investigators 
as  to  all  accidents  Investigated  by  them, 
which  embody  their  factual  observations  and 
conclusions.  These  reports  are  submitted  to 
the  Commission  and  form  the  basis  for  the 
Commission's  accident  reports. 

Section  220(f)  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Act,  section  4  of  the  Accident  Reports  Act, 
and  section  8  of  the  Locomotive  Inspection 
Act  prohibit  the  introduction  in  evidence  or 
the  use  for  any  purpose  in  damage  suits  of 
the  Commission's  report  of  Investigation. 
The  first  two  acts  mentioned  also  prohibit 
such  use  of  the  report  of  carriers.  The  con- 
gressional purpose  In  excluding  such  reports 
clearly  is  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Com- 
mission's accident  investigation  function  and 
to  facilitate  the  securing  of  full  and  com- 
plete accident  reports  from  the  carriers  in- 
volved. The  statutes  as  now  worded,  how- 
ever, do  not  literally  cover  the  repoi^t,  which 
the  investigator  submits  to  the  Commission 
nor  do  they  cover  expert  opinion  evidence 
given  by  way  of  live  tesitimony  by  the  Com- 
mission Investigator.  Also,  the  Locomotive 
Inspection  Act  does  not  literally  cover  the  re- 
port submitted  by  the  carriers. 

Efforts  of  litigants  to  subpena  the  report 
of  Commission  investigators,  and  to  compel 
such  investigators  to  give  expert  testimony 
In  damage  suits,  have  uniformly  been  resisted 
by  the  Commission  on  the  ground  that  the 
purpose  and  policy  of  the  cited  statutes  re- 
quire that  such  informaftion  not  be  disclosed 
in  damage  suits.  For  the  most  part,  our 
resistance  has  been  successful,  but  we  have 
been  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  a  clear 
statutory  provision  governing  the  situation. 
The  number  of  such  subpenas  could  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  sharply  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  a  clear-cut  statutory  provision,  with 
a  resultant  saving  In  the  time  which  the 
Commission  and  its  staff  must  devote  to  such 
matters. 
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The  bill  proposed  by  the  CAB  Is  based  upon 
the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Court  In 
Universal  Airlines  v.  ^Eastern  Air  Lines,  188 
P.  2d  993,  and  the  Commission  concurs  in 
those  principles  and  the  procedure  therein 
suggested.  Under  such  procedures,  no 
private  litigant  will  be  denied  factual  testi- 
mony essential  to  establishing  his  case.  At 
the  same  time,  requests  for  testimony  of  ac- 
cident Investigators  would  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum and  the  integrity  of  the  Commission's 
Investigation  function  would  be  protected. 
Moreover,  advance  requests  for  permission 
to  take  an  Investigator's  deposition  or  for 
his  appearance  In  court  will  permit  a  more 
efficient  scheduling  of  duties  within  the 
Commission  with  resulting  savings  in  time, 
effort,  and  expense. 

S.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  certain  supplementary 
and  related  acts  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ment of  an  oath  for  certain  reports,  applica- 
tions, and  complaints  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
Senate  bill  1153  is  as  follows: 

Recommendation  No.  18 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  18  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  72  of  Its  78th  annual  report  as  follows: 
"We  recommend.  In  view  of  the  prohibitions 
in  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  vari- 
ous related  acts  be  ainended  to  eliminate  the 
mandatory  requirement  that  certain  reports, 
applications,  and  complaints  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  under  oath,  and  that  such 
oath  provisions  be  made  discretionary  with 
the  Commission." 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  Is 
to  eliminate  from  various  statutes  admin- 
istered by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  mandatory  requirement  that  cer- 
tain reports,  applications,  anti  complaints  be 
made  under  oath,  and  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  Impose  such  requirements  at  its 
discretion. 

Under  section  20(2)  of  part  I  and  com- 
parable provisions  in  other  parts  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  the  annual  reports 
of  the  carriers  are  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  under  oath.  The  oath  re- 
quirement Is  also  mandatory  for  reports  filed 
under  section  1  of  the  Accident  Reports  Act, 
and  section  9  of  the  Locomotive  Inspection 
Act.  By  contrast,  such  requirement  Is  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  periodical  or  special  reports  filed  under 
section  20(2)  and  various  other  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  there 
is  no  statutory  requirement  at  all  of  an 
oath  for  reports  submitted  by  conferences, 
bureaus,  and  other  organizations  formed  ptir- 
suant  to  section  5a  of  the  act  or  .for  pe- 
riodical and  special  reports  filed  under  sec- 
tion 20b (6),  relating  to  railroad  securities 
modifications. 

In  addition  to  the  mandatory  requirement 
of  an  oath  for  the  above-mentioned  reports, 
an  oath  is  also  required  for  applications  filed 
by  railroads  and  motor  carriers  under  sec- 
tions 20a (4)  and  214  of  the  act,  respectively, 
for  authority  to  issue  securities,  and  for  ap- 
plications for  exemption  from  regulation 
filed  under  section  204(a)  (4a)  by  motor  car- 
riers operating  solely  wlthto  a  single  State. 
An  oath  is  similarly  required  with  respect 
to  applications  filed  under  section  77(p)  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  for  Commission  approval 
to  solicit,  use,  or  act  under  proxies,  author- 
izations, or  deposit  agreements  in  railroad 
reorganization  proceedings. 

Other  mandatory  oath  requirements  are 
found  in  those  provisions  of  the  act  govern- 
ing the  filing  of  applications  for  motor  car- 
rier, water  carrier,  and  freight  forwarder 
operating  authorities  and  complaints  involv- 


ing the  rates  of  motor  contract  carriers  and 
water  common  and  contract  carriers.  No 
comparable  requirements  are  imposed,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  complaints  Involving 
the  rates  of  railroads,  pipelines,  or  express 
companies  subject  to  part  I;  motor  common 
carriers  subject  to  part  II;  or  freight  for- 
warders subject  to  part  IV  of  the  act, 
respectively. 

The  foregoing  oath  requirements  are.  In 
the  Commission's  opinion,  both  unnecessaly 
and  burdensome.  Section  35  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code  (18  U.S.C.  1001)  Imposes  pen- 
alties of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  know- 
ingly making  false  statements  or  representa- 
tions to  Federal  administrative  agencies,  and 
these  provisions  have  been  construed  to 
apply  to  the  giving  of  false  information  even 
though  not  under  oath.  Moreover,  penalties 
for  knowingly  making  false  statements  in 
carrier  reports  are  contained  In  section 
20(7)  (b)  and  comparable  provisions  in  other 
parts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In 
view  of  these  statutory  provisions  against 
the  giving  or  filing  of  false  Information,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  mandatory  oath  require- 
ments In  the  laws  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission are  no  longer  necessary.  Moreover, 
they  are  burdensome  to  the  carriers  and 
cause  delays  and  Inconveniences  in  the 
processing  of  reports  and  other  documents 
because  of  the  necessity  of  returning  them 
to  the  carriers  for  authentication  when  the 
oath  has  been  inadvertently  omitted. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends 
enactment  of  the  provisions  in  the  attached 
draft  bill  which  would  make  the  present 
mandatory  oath  requirements  discretionary 
with  the  Commission.  Retention  of  discre- 
tionary authority  would  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  require  an  oath  should  the  need 
arise. 


INCORPORATION  OF  AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  OF  ACTUARIES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  a  Federal  char- 
ter for  the  American  Academy  of  Actu- 
aries. 

Twenty-six  other  Senators  have  joined 
with  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill:  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Grxjening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
Tower. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  the  one  which 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
on  August  1964.  No  action  was  taken  on 
it  in  the  House  however,  but  the  intro- 
duction in  that  body  of  a  similar  bill  this 
year  encourages  me  that  perhaps  the 
House  too  will  take  favorable  action  this 
Congress. 

Over  the  years  Congress  has  found  it 
to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  grant  Fed- 
eral charters  to  various  organizations  in 
the  scientific  and  professional  fields. 

Examples  of  this  are  the,  American 
Chemical  Society,  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association,  t^e  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  the  Foundation  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

Federal  charters  have  been  helpful  to 
these  individual  organizations,  but  they 
also  have  served  a  general  public  purpose 
in  that  a  national  organization  can  and 
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does  Inform  th^  public  of  its  professional 
and  scientific  aims,  purposes,  and  stand- 
ards. 

The  profession  of  actuary  is  an  old 
one.  datinp  back  to  the  establishing  of 
the  life  insurance  business. 

It  is  due  to  the  development  ©f  the 
theory  of  "life  contingencies"  by  the 
early  actuaries  that  the  system  of  legal 
reserve  life  insurance  became  possible 
and,  as  the  life  insurance  field  has  grown 
the  actuary  profession  has  grown  with  it. 

Actuaries  undergo  a  long  and  rigorous 
training,  both  academic  and  practical, 
in  order  to  perform  their  duties,  and  I 
imderstand  that  the  examinations  of  the 
Society  of  Actuaries  and  of  the  Casualty 
Actuarial  Society' are  considered  to  be  at 
least  as  difficult  as  those  of  any  other 
profession. 

And  the  profession  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  technical  methods  and 
framework  leading  to  the  large  amount 
of  economic  protection  available  today 
against  the  hazards  pf  death,  disability, 
retirement,  and  property  loss. 

In  addition  to  the  Society  of  Actuaries 
and  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society,  there 
are  the  Conference  of  Actuaries  in  Pub- 
lic Practice  and  the  Fraternal  Actuarial 
Association. 

The  four  groups  have  endorsed  the 
American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  by  res- 
olution of  their  governing  bodies  and  by 
vote  of  their  members. 

There  are  almost  no  legal  provisions. 
Federal  or  State,  specifying  the  technical 
education  and  experience  that  an  indi- 
vidual should  have  in  order  to  present 
himself  to  the  public  as  an  actuary. 

The  creation  of  the  academy,  with  a 
nationwide  basis,  would  be  helpful  in 
that  it  would  be  easier  fou  the  profes- 
sion, and  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  to  establish  appropriate  ac- 
creditation procedures  for  this  field. 

T.  do  not  wish  to  detain  my  colleagues 
any  longer,  by  going  into  the  background 
of  this  bill  in  more  detail,  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  reprinted  in  the 
Record  my  remarks  of  July  24,  1964, 
when  I  first  introduced  this  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  remarks  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1154>  to  incorporate  the 
American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dodd  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  ^ 

The  remarks  presented  by  Mr.  Dodd 
are  as  follows: 

Floor   Statement  Made  on  July   24,    1964, 
Appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
.     Volume  110.  Part  12.  Page  16890 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  the  Congress 
has  found  It  desirable  and  in  the  public 
interest  to  grant  Federal  charters  to  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  in  the  scientific  and 
professional  field  when  their  activities  have 
been  on  a  nationwide  basis.  For  example, 
this  has  been  done  for  such  organizations  as 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association,  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law.  the  Foundation 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  Such  Federal 
charters  have  been  of  value  not  only  to  the 
organizations   involved,   but    also   they   are 


very  much  in  the  public  interest  in  that  the 
professional  and  scientific  alms  and  purposes 
of  the  groups  Involved  are  made  known  to 
the  general  public.  * 

The  profession  of  actuary  Is  an  old  one, 
dating  from  the  foundation  of  the  business 
of  life  Insurance.  An  actuary  is  one  who 
practices  actuarial  science,  which  has  been 
defined  as  the  science  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilities to  human  affairs  and  from  which  life 
insurance,  pension  plans,  casualty  insurance 
and  other  analogous  institutions  derive  their 
principles  of  operation.  It  was  entirely  due 
to  development  of  the  theory  of  "life  contin- 
gencies" by  the  early  actuaries  that  the  sys- 
tem of  legal  reserve  life  insurance  became 
possible  and.  as  the  practice  of  life  insurance 
grew,  the  profession  grew  with  it.  Actuaries 
undergo  a  long  and  rigorous  training,  both 
,  academic  and  practical,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  perform  their  duties.  The  examinations 
of  the  Society  of  Actuaries  and  of  the  Cas- 
ualty Actuarial  Society  are  generally  con- 
sidered at  least  as  difficult  as  those  of  any 
other  profession. 

The  actuarial  profession  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  technical  methods  and  frame- 
work leading  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
today's  economic  protection  against  the 
hazards  of  death,  disability,  retirement,  and 
property  loss.  The  field  of  actuarial  science 
and  Its  influence  on  the  social  and  economic 
affairs  of  the  Nation  have  been  growing  rap- 
idly in  recent  years  with  the  great  expansion 
that  has  taken  place  in  all  phases  of  the 
insurance  business. 

The  lives  of  some  130  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  are  Insured  by  life  insur- 
ance companies,  and  at  least  as  many  persons 
are  protected  under  casualty  Insurance  con- 
tracts. These  life  and  casualty  Insurance 
companies  must  compute  and  establish  re- 
serve liabilities  which  guarantee  the  fulfill- 
ment of  policy  contract  obligations.  These 
reserves  are  determined  in  accordance  with 
actuarial  theory  and  techniques. 

Retirement  plans  in  the  United  States 
have  experienced  a  tremendous  growth  in  re^ 
cent  years.  The  number  of  persons  covered 
by  private  and  public  plans — other  than  so- 
cial security — has  Increased  more  than  600 
percent  since  1930.  In  1930.  less  than  Sy^ 
million  people  were  covered  by  retirement 
plans:  at  the  end  of  1962  the  number  was 
over  35  million.  Assets  and  reserves  In  1930 
were  less  than  Sl'i  billion;  at  the  end  of 
1962  they  were  more  than  $100  billion.  The 
longrun  security  of  the  employees  covered  Is 
dependent  upon  contributions  made  and  re- 
serves accumulated  under  such  plans  and  it 
is  the  actuary,  with  calculations  based  on 
actuarial  theory  and  techniques,  who  makes 
the  recommendations  for  these  contributions 
and  reserves. 

Among  other  fields  requiring  the  services 
and  calculations  of  the  actuary  are  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans,  workmen's  com- 
pensation Insurance,  and  the  many  olftier 
forms  of  casualty  Insurance,  such  as  auto- 
mobile liability.  The  actuary,  too.  advises 
the  Federal  Government  on  financing  prob- 
lems of  the  social  security  system  and  other 
retirement  systems  and  provides  the  actu- 
arial calculations  necessary  to  determine  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  and  the  financing  bases 
that  must  be  adopted.  The  actuary  also  ad- 
vises on  certain  census  and  vital  statistics 
problems. 

Over  the  years,  four  nationally  recognized 
actuarial  bodies  have  been  developed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  trjftning  and  qualifications  of 
actuaries.  These  bodies  hold  meetings  at 
which  professional  papers  may  be  discussed 
and  ideas  exchanged.  In  each  of  these 
bodies,  there  Is  emphasis  generally  In  one  or 
more  of  the  branches  of  actuarial  science 
but  not  in  all  of  them,  and  each  has  set  up 
certain  membership  requirements — based  oo 
passing  examinations  or  on  having  certain 
experience  qualifications.    These  four  actu- 


arial bodies — in  the  order  of  their  size— are 
as  follows:  the  Society  of  Actuaries,  whose 
primary  fields  are  life  insurance,  health  in- 
surance, and  pensions;  the  Casualty  Actu- 
arlal  Society  primarily  comprising  casualty 
fire,  and  health  Insurance;  the  Conference 
of  Actuaries  in  Public  Practice.'  whose  field 
covers  all  branches  of  insurance,  welfare 
benefits,  and  pensions  from  the  standpoint 
of  consulting  actuaries;  and  the  Fraternal 
Actuarial  Association,  whose  Interests  He  In 
the  provision- of  Insurance  through  fraternal 
orders.  Mltiy  actuaries  belong  to  more  than 
one  of  these  bodies. 

Despite  the  existence  of  these  four  actu- 
arlal  bodies,  with  few  exceptions  there  are 
no  legal  provisions — Federal  or  State — speci- 
fying the  technical  education  and  experience 
that  an  individual  should  have  In  order  to 
hold  himself  forth  to  the  public  as  an  actu- 
ary. In  fact,  as  the  situation  now  stands, 
any  person  can  so  designate  himself,  and  the 
public  has  no  assurance  of  his  qualifications 
to  serve  it  as  an  actuary. 

We  have  referred  to  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  private  pension 
plans.  Many  firms  have  been  formed  to  ad- 
vise clients  with  respect  to  these  plans,  and 
some  of  these  firms  list  themselves  or  certain 
members  as  actuaries.  A  number  of  such 
firms  are  well  staffed  by  experienced  actu- 
aries, but  others  are  not.  There  is  no  pro- 
hibition against,  or  restriction  with  respect 
to,  a  person  designating  and  presenting  him- 
self to  the  public  as  an  actuary  even  though 
he  may  practice  in  those  areas  where  the 
public  Interest  is  involved.  The  uninformed 
client  does  not  know  whether  or  not  he  Is 
obtaining  the  services  of  a  qualified  actuary. 
The  question  of  legal  recognition  of  actuaries 
can  no  longer  be  ignored.         ,         y 

The  four  acttiarlal  bodies  attempt  to  re- 
cruit and  train  enough  qualified  actuaries 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public,  and  they 
require  their  members  to  meet  strict  stand- 
ards of  education,  training,  and  professional 
conduct.  It  now  appears  necessary  and  ad- 
visable to  alert  the  Congress,  the  Federal 
departments,  and  the  publip  to  recognize 
only  qualified  actuaries  and  to  advocate 
means  for  the  legal  recognition  or  accredi- 
tation of  these  qualified  actuaries. 

As  a  standard,  for  accreditation  for  an 
actuary,  it  would  be  impractical  to  refer  to 
membership  in  one  of  the  four  actuarial 
bodies;  first,  because  of  complications  arising 
from  the  fact  that  each  body  has  more  than 
one  class  of  membership,  and  second,  because 
there  are  capable  practicing  actuaries  who 
are  not  members  of  any  of  these  organiza- 
tions. It  was  concluded  that  the  best  solu- 
tion would  be  a  new  organization  with  one 
class  of  membership. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  actuarial  science  through  edu- 
cation and  the  promotion  of  the  concepts 
thereof  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public;  , 
to  establish,  promote,  and  maintain  high 
standards  of  conduct  and  competence  with- 
in the  actuarial  profession;  and  to  encourage 
in  this  purpose  the  coordination  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  existing  actuarial  bodies  and  of 
other  proven  competent  persons  not  now 
members  thereof,  it  is  proposed  to  organize 
a  federally  chartered  organization  termed 
the  "American  Academy  of  Actuaries."  The 
four  actuarial  bodies  have  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal by  resolution  of  their  governing  boards 
and  by  vote  of  their  members. 

It  Is  planned  that  all  full  members  of  the 
existing  national  actuarial  organizations  may 
automatically  become  members  of  the  acad- 
emy. Less  than  "full"  members  of  these 
bodies  may  also  become  members  of  the 
academy  if  they  have  satisfactory  academic 
training  and  experience  in  actuarial  science. 
Furthermore,  the  membership  will  not  be 
confined  to  those  who  are  members  of  the 
existing  four  bodies,  but  will  also  be  avail- 
able to  others  if  they  have  satisfactory  ex- 
perience.   Ultimately,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
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academy  that  all  persons  who  wish  to  be 
members  will  be  able  to  attain  this  purpose 
bv  passing  examinations  of  a  comprehensive 
nature  In  actuarial  mathematics  and  insur- 
ance principles  which,  along  with  demon- 
strated experience,  will  fefetablish  their  com- 
petence as  actuaries. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be 
able  to  recognize  whether!  a  person  is  a  quali- 
fied actuary  in  connectloh  with  its  pension- 
plan  review  activities  wh(an  he  presents  fig- 
ures or  statements  having  an  actuarial  con- 
tent In  the  futvu-e,  membership  in  the 
Americm  Academy  of  Actuaries  will.  It  is 
believed,  be  acceptable  as  such,  a  standard 
for  qualification  where  such  need  arises. 

The  creation  of  the  academy  would  be  of 
great  value  not  only  to  the  general  public 
and  to  the  actuarial  profession,  but  also  to  a 
number  of  Federal.  Stat«.  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  that  eithey  have  dealings  with 
actuaries  or,  in  some  casgs,  employ  actuaries. 
Under  these  circumstanoos  the  agencies  in- 
volved could  readily  establish  appropriate  ac- 
creditation procedures  for  persons  to  appear 
before  them  in  connection  with  matters  in- 
volving actuarial  problems. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  needed  In  im- 
proving the  security  of  the  many  employees 
and  others  covered  iindier  the  vast  benefit 
programs  in  effect  In  ouif  Nation,  in  the  rec- 
ognition and  encouragement  that  it  would 
give  to  this  Important  profession  and  science, 
and  in  the  public  interest  generally.  I  urge 
its  speedy  enactment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd]  in 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  provide  for 
a  Federal  charter  for  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries. 

It  will  be  recalled,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  esteemed  colleague,  Senator  Dodd,  in- 
troduced S.  3027  in  the  88th  Congress 
which  would  have  incorporated  the 
American  Academy  of  Actuaries.  I  was 
pleased  that  19  other  Senators  cospon- 
sored  this  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  August  15.  1964.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  the  end  of  session  legislative 
load,  the  other  body  was  unable  to  act  on 
the  bill. 

Over  the  years  of  my  congressional 
service,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  closely  the  financial  implications  of 
both  private  and  public  measures  aimed 
at  providing  economic  security  for  the 
people  of  our  country.    Such  measures 
must,  of  coui'se,  have  a  sound  financing 
base,  and  this  can  be  achieved  only  if 
there  is  continuing  actuarial  analysis, 
evaluation,  and  guidance  of  the  multi- 
tude of  plans  and  programs  that  have 
been  develdped  for  these  purposes.    The 
actuaries  so  involved  must  not  only  be 
technically  well  trained  in  this  difficult 
and  complex  mathematical  area,  but  also 
they  must  be  persons  of  high  profes- 
sional stature  and  integrity.    Although 
there  is  naturally  some  range  of  varia- 
tion present  in  actuarial  cost  estimates 
for  programs  that  extend  many  years 
into  the  future,  the  professional  actuary 
must  develop  the  most  likely  assump- 
tions for  soimd  financing  of  the  partic- 
ular plan  under  consideration,  and  then 
the  cost  calculations  must  be  made  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  and  precision  pos- 
sible with  the  experience  data  available. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  economic  secu- 
rity of  the  participants  of  these  plans 
rests  largely  upon  the  professional  skill 
and  integrity  of  the  actuary. 


The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  given  full  details  as  to 
why  a  Federal  charter  for  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries  is  desirable,  not 
only  to  the  actuarial  profession,  but  also 
to  the  general  public  of  our  country  so 
that  the  professional  and  scientific  aims 
and  purposes  of  this  profession  can  bet- 
ter be  made  known.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  the  desirability  of  forming 
this  new  actuarial  body  among, all  the 
members  of  the  existing  four  specialized 
national  actuarial  organizations  and  that 
various  Federal  and  State  agencies  with 
whom  this  idea  has  been  discussed  wel- 
come the  formation  of  an  organization, 
membership  in  which  will  serve  as  a  sat- 
isfactory standard  for  qualification  of  an 
actuary.  t 

IAy.  President,  this  bill  will  make  a 
definite  and  significant  step  forward  in 
improving  and  strengthening  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  vast  majority  of 
persons  in  our  Nation  by  the  recognition 
that  it  will  give  to  the  truly  professional 
nature  of  actuarial  science.  I  urge  that 
it  be  enacted  as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  introducing  the  bill. 
I  am  happy  to  join  in  it.  I  hope  it  will 
have  early  approval  of  the  Senate. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence the  "freedom  of  information"  bill. 
This  measure  successfully  passed  the 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote  during 
the  last  Congress  on  July  31,  1964.  Both 
Houses  are  expected  to  begin  early  con- 
sideration of  this  important  legislation 
during  this  session.  Our  purpose  in  in- 
troducing the  measure  today  is  much  the 
same  ,&s  when  the  bill  was  originally  in- 
troduced: that  a  necessary  corollary  to 
the  right  of  a  democratic  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  governmental  affairs  is  the 
right  to  acquire  information.  The  bill 
amends  section  3  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  of  1946,  and  therefore,  is 
an  important  step  in  our  program  updat- 
ing the  entire  act. 

The  approach  with  respect  to  Govern- 
ment records  is  to  make  all  records  avail- 
able to  the  public  while  clearly  delineat- 
ing and  excluding  areas  from  its  opera- 
tion which  might  impede  the  proper 
functioning  of  an  agency.  Since  this 
enlightened  view  toward  the  handling 
of  -Government  records  was  first  suggest- 
ed,\  great  deal  of  study  and  drafting 
have  transformed  the  first  rough  attempt 
into  a  highly  perfected  product.  Those 
with  any  lingering  doubts  about  its  pro-v 
visions  may  be  assured  that  additional 
opportunity  will  be  available  to  present 
further  views.  The  continuing  wide  sup- 
port of  our  efforts  by  the  bar  associa- 
tions, lawyers,  news  media;  government, 
and  legal  scholars  together  with  individ- 
ual citizens  is  most  helpful" 

I  am  most  happy  that  17  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  Their  suggestions 
and  encouragement  are  the  real  reason 
for  the  presenjt  finely  drawn  measure. 
With  this  type  of  cooperation,  the  bene- 
fits of  an  effective  "freedom  of  informa- 


tion" law  should  soon  be  available  to  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  complete 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1160)  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  chap- 
ter 324,  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60 
Stat.  238),  to  clarify  and  protect  the 
'  right  of  the  public  to  inlormation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3.  chapter  324,  of  the  Act  of  June  11. 
1946  (60  Stat.  238),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  3.  Every  agency  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  the  following  information: 

"(a)   Publication  in   the  Federal  Regis- 
ter.^— Every  agency  •^hall  separately  state  and 
currently  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
the  guidance  of  the  public  (A)  descriptions 
of  its  central  and  field  organization  and  the 
established  places  at  which,  the  officers  from 
whom,  and  the  methods  whereby,  the  public 
may  secure  information,  make  submittals  or 
requests,  or  obtain  decisions;  (B)  statements 
of  the  general  course  and  method  by  which 
its  functions  are  channeled  and  determined, 
including  the  nature  and  requirements  of  all 
formal  and   informal   procedures  available; 
(C)  rules  of  procedure,  descriptions  of  forms 
available  or  the  places  at  which  forms  may 
be  obtained,  and  Instructions  as  to  the  scope 
and  contents  of  all  papers,  reports,  or  exami- 
nations;   (D)    substantive   rules   of   general 
applicability  adopted  as  authorized  by  law, 
and  statements  of  general  policy  or  Interpre- 
tations of  general  applicability  formulated 
and  adopted  by  the  agency;  and  (E)   every 
amendment,  revision,  or  repeal  of  the  fore- 
going.   Except  to  the  extent  that  a  person 
has  actual  and  timely  notice  of  the  terms 
thereof,  no  person  shall  in  any  manner  be 
required  to  resort  to,  or  be  adversely  affected 
by  any  matter  required  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  not  so  published. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  matter  which 
Is^reasonably  available  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons    affected     thereby     shall     be     deemed 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  when  in- 
corporated by  reference  therein  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Register. 
"(b)  Agenct  opinions  and  orders. — Every 
agency  shall,  in  accordance  with  published 
rules,  make  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  (A)  all  final  opinions  (including 
concurring  and  dissenting  opinions)  and  all 
orders  made   in  the  adjudication  of  cases, 
(B)  those  statements  of  policy  and  Interpre- 
tations which  have  been   adopted   by   the 
agency  and  are  not  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  (C)  staff  manuals  and  Instruc- 
1;lons  to  staff  that  affect  any  member  of  the 
public,  unless  such  materials  are  promptly 
published  and  copies  offered  for  sale.    To  the 
extent   required   to   prevent    a   clearly   un- 
warranted invasion  of  personal  privacy,  an 
agency  may  delete  identifying  details  when 
it  makes  available  or  publishes  an  opinion, 
statement  of  poUcy,  interpretation,  or  staff 
manual   or   Instruction:    Provided,  That  In 
every  case  the  justification  for  the  deletion 
must  be  fully  explained  In  writing.     Every 
agency  also  shall  maintain  and  make  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  and  copjrlng  a  cur- 
rent index  providing  identifying  information 
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for  the  public  as  to  any  matter  which  Is 
Issued,  adopted  or  promulgated  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  and  which  Is  required 
by  this  subsection  to  be  made  available  or 
published.  No  final  order,  opinion,  state- 
ment of  policy.  Interpretation,  or  staff  man- 
ual or  Instruction  that  affects  any  member  of 
the  public  may  be  relied  upon,  used  or  cttcd 
as  precedent  by  an  agency  against  any  pri- 
vate party  unless  It  has  been  Indexed  and 
either  made  available  or  published  as  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  or  unless  that  pri- 
vate party  shall  have  actual  and  timely 
notice  of  the  terms  thereof. 

"(c)   Agency  rkcords. — Every  agency  shall, 
In  accordance  with   published  rules  stating 
the   time,  place,  and   procedure   to   be   fol- 
lowed, make  all  Its  records  promptly  avail- 
able  to   any   person.     Upon    complaint,   the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  In  the  dls-  » 
trlct  In  which  the  complainant   resides,  or 
has   his   principal    place   of   business,    or    In 
which  the  agency  records  are  sltxiatcd  /thall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  agency  from 
the  withholding  of  agency  records   and   In- 
formation and  to  order  the  prcxluctlon  of  any 
agency    records    or    Information    Improperly 
withheld    from    the    complainant.      In    such 
cases  the  court  shall   determine  the  matter 
de  novo  and  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the 
agency  to  sustain  Its  action.     In  th*  event 
of  noncompliance  with  the  court's  order,  the 
district   court    may    punish    tlvjb   responsible 
ofllcers    for   contempt.     Except   as    to    those 
causes    which    the    court    deems    of    greater 
importance,   proceedings  before  the  district 
court  as  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
take  precedence  on  the  docket  over  all  other 
causes  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and 
trial  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  ex- 
pedited In  every  way. 

"(d)  AOKNCY  PROCEEDINGS. — Every  agency 
having  more  than  one  member  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  final  votes  of  each  member  In 
every  agency  proceeding  and  such  record 
shall  be  available  for  public  Inspection. 

"(e)  F:xKMi»Tii)N.s--The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  matters 
that  are  (1)  specifically  required  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy; 
(2)  related  solely  to  the  Internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices  of  any  agency;  (3)  spec'lf- 
Ically  exempted  from  disclosure  by  statute; 
(4)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  financial 
Information  obtained  from  the  public  and 
privileged  or  confidential;  (5)  interagency  or 
tntraagency  memoranda  or  letters  deallpg 
solely  with  matters  of  law  or  policy;  (6)  per- 
sonnel and  medical  files  and  similar  files  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  constitute  a  clear- 
ly unwarranted  Invasion  of  personal  privacy; 
(7)  Investigatory  flies  compiled  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  except  to  the  extent 
available  by  law  to  a  private  party;  and  (8) 
contained  In  or  related  to  examination,  op- 
erating, or  condition  reports  prepared  by,  on 
behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  any  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  regulation  or  supervision  of 
financial  Institutions. 

"(f)  LiMrrATioN  OF  EXEMiTioNs. — Nothing 
In  this  section  authorizes  withholding  of  In- 
formation or  limiting  the  availability  of 
records  to  the  public  except  as  specifically 
stjtted  In  this  section,  nor  shall  this  section 
be  authority  to  withhold  Information  from 
Congress.  " 

"(g)  Privatk  p.^rtt. — As  used  in  ^hls  sec- 
tion, 'private  party'  means  any  party  other 
than  an  agency. 

"(h)  EmcTivK  DATE. — Thls  amendment 
shall  become  effective  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 


once  again,  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  being  denied  the  right  to  reg- 
ister and  vote.  And  we  are  seeing  the 
unhappy  results  of  this  denial  in  an 
upsurge  of  civil  rights  demonstrations 
and  police  actions. 

We  had  all  hoped,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
would  usher  in  a  period  of  calm  in  which 
the  act  would  be  implemented',  and  Its 
benefits  assessed. 

Yet,  within  months,  there  is  new  un- 
r,est,  this  time  over  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  register  to  vote. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  as  long 
» as  any  citizens  of  our  country  are  denied 
their  constitutional  rights,  there  will 
continue  to  be  unrest. 

And  it  certainly  is  hard  to  fault  this— 
because  it  has  been  instilled  in  all  of  us 
that  our  constitutional  rights  are  worth 
llgliting  for. 

Yet,  once  again,  we  appear  to  be  fail- 
ing to  implement,  with  appropriate  con- 
gressional action,  a  solution  to  voting 
rights  denial  that  has  been  in  our  Con- 
stitution for  nearly  100  years. 
"V  I  refer,  of  course,  section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment,  which  instructs  that  the 
congressional  representation  of  any  State 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
citizens  it  denies  the  right  to  vote. 

The  language  and  tiie  intent  of  sec- 
tion 2  could  not  be  more  clear. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  has  shirked  its 
responsibility  for  enforcing  this  provision 
with  the  necessary  legislative  machinery. 
Therefore,  I  once  again  introduce  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  this. 

My  bill  is  similar  to  that  which  I  have 
introduced  in  each  Congress  since  1957. 
It  would  create  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Congressional  Represen- 
tation, which  would  meet  following  each 
biennial  House  election,  to  determine 
section  2  violations — and  by  how  much 
any  State's  representation  would  be  re- 
duced. 

House  seats  thus  taken  would  be  al- 
located to  other  States  on  the  basis  of 
population  for  the  2-year  period  the  ac- 
tion would  be  in  effect,  thus  keeping  the 
total  number  of  Representatives  at  435. 
If  we  are  serious  about  protecting  the 
right  to  vote,  and  we  should  be,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  enforcing  section  2 
of  the  14th  amendment  Is  the  proper 
place  to  begin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  ' 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1161)  providing  for  the 
reduction  of  the  basis  of  representation 
of  States  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
of  its  citizens  to  vote,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McNamara.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROTECTION    OP    THE    RIGHT    TO 
VOTE 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.  President,  re- 
cent events  In  the  news  have  pointed  up, 


INSTALLATION  OP  SEAT  BELTS  IN 
MOTOR  VEHICLES  USED  IN 
TRANSPORTATION  OP  PASSEN- 
GERS BY  COMMON  CARRIER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  1  of  this  year  a 
tragic  bus  accident  occurred  in  San 
Diego.  Calif.  A  huge  double-decker 
passenger  bus  skidded  on  a  rain-slick 


road  and  plunged  down  a  50- foot  em- 
bankment. As  a  result,  2  persons  were 
killed,  and  32  were  injured.  The  story 
landed  in  every  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try, stayed  there  exactly  1  day,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  that  item. 

But  that  story  made  an  Indelible  im- 
pression on  me.  and  I  decided  to  do  a 
little  investigation  on  this  problem.  The 
figures  on  deaths  and  injuries  in  inter- 
state bus  transportation  tell  a  sad  and 
unnerving  story. 

Fiom  1955  to  1960.  total  fatalities  from 
bus  accidents  averaged  157  per  year.  In 
1961,  this  figure  dropped  to  122,  in  1962  to 
123,  but  in  1963  it  shot  up  to  170.  In 
short,  we  had  an  average  of  over  150 
deaths  in  Interstate  bus  accidents  In  the 
8-year  period  from  1955  to  1963. 

The   figures   on   injuries  suffered  by 
passengers  in  bus  accidents  are  even  more 
disturbing.    A  total  of  5,263  passengers* 
were   hurt   in   the   5   years   from   1955 
through  1960. 

Biit  averages  and  dry  figures  tell  little 
of  the  grief  and  suffering  of  those  who 
were  involved.  A  cold  statistic  of  150 
deaths  a  year  ignores  the  essential  fact 
about  disruption  of  150  families,  loss  of 
the  head  of  a  household,  and  untold  emo- 
tional distress. 

,  But  this  situation  Is  not  unremediable, 
and  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
make  a  significant  start  on  reducing  the 
unhappy  number  of  deaths  and  injuries 
resulting  from  bus  accidents. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  that 
the  installation  and  use  of  seat  belts  in 
moving  vehicles  brings  about  a  far  great- 
er degree  of  automotive  safety  and  sharp- 
ly decreases  the  numbers  of  fatalities  and 
injuries  when  accidents  occur. 

I  am  proposing  legislation  which  would 
require  the  installation  of  seat  belts  in 
all  interstate  passenger  vehicles.  I  am 
convinced— and  the  statistics  given  out 
by  automotive  safety  experts  are  con- 
clusive—that the  use  of  such  seat  belts 
would  significantly  reduce  the  high  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  injuries  sustained  In 
bus  accidents. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
demonstrated  its  keen  interest  In  this 
subject  and  has  endorsed  the  use  of  seat 
belts  for  greater  safety  and  protection. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  January  26,  the 
General  Services  Administration  pro- 
posed official  safety  standards  for  all  au- 
tomobiles, buses,  and  light  trucks  pur- 
chased by  the  Government.  GSA  will 
now  require,  among  many  other  items, 
installation  of  safety  belt  anchors. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  60.000  or  more 
publicly  owned  vehicles  should  have  _ 
higher  safety  standards  than  privately 
owned  passenger  buses  which  transport 
our  citizens  throughout  the  country? 
The  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be 
"No." 

Consequently,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  make  It  mandatory  for  every 
common  carrier  In  interstate  passenger 
transportation  to  Install  seat  belts  and 
to  make  reasonable  arrangements  for 
their  use.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  directed  to  prescribe  ap- 
propriate regulations  for  installation  of 
the  seat  belts  and  the  details  of  their 
operation  and  use. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1105)  to  amend  part  II  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  require 
the  installation  of  seat  belts  in  motor 
vehicles  used  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers  by  common  carrier.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OB*    A    NATIONAL 
TEACHER    CORPS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Teacher  Corps. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  additional  cosponsors 
until  March  5. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  bill  (S.  1172)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McGovern)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  ta  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


promulgated  by  and  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Joint  resolution  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  afford  such  institu- 
tions reasonable  time  and  opportunity 
for  compliance  before  the  use  of  Federal 
matching  funds  is  provided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  50)  to 
require  reasonable  standards  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  protection  in  the  institu- 
tional care  of  public  assistance  recip- 
ients. Introduced  by  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


FEDERAL     AID     TO      ELDERLY     IN 
NURSING    HOMES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Government  must  assume 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  tragic 
fires  that  have  occurred  in  nursing  homes 


MAINTENANCE  OF  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  LATVIA,  LITH- 
UANIA, AND  ESTONIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  47  years  ago  this  week,  Lithu- 
ania achieved  its  independence.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  brave  people  of  that  country 
who  suffered  great  hardships  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

The  three  Baltic  countries  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  were  the  first 
victims  of  Stalin's  infamous  pact  with 
Hitler  that  touched  off  World  War  II  and 
led  to  the  subjection  of  all  Eastern 
Europe  as  part  of  Russia's  expanding 
empire.  Yet  the  strong  national  tradi- 
tions of  these  peoples  have  survived  tor- 
tures, massacres,  and  mass  deportations. 
The  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  de- 
stroy the  feeling  of  nationalism  and  hope 
for  independence  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
should  encourage  the  United  States  and 


providing  care  to  elderly  men  and  women 

/The  majority  of  people  in  nursing  homes    other  nations  of  the  free  world  to  con- 
are  public  assistance  recipients.    Of  the    tinue  their  policy  of  rejecting  the  legiti 


more  than  $300  million  spent  annually 
for  their  care,  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  more  than  half. 

In  November  1963,  a  fire  occurred  in  a 
nursing  home  in  Fitchville,  Ohio,  which 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  63  elderly  peo- 
ple trapped  within  this  alleged  nursing 
home.  Federal  money  helped  pay  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  their  deathtrap. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it 


macy  of  the  Soviet-established  govern- 
ments in  these  countries. 

The  United  States  has.  in  fact,  always 
led  the  nations  of  the  free  world  in  the 
degree  of  consistency  and  thoroughness 
wi^h  which  this  policy  of  nonrecognition 
has  been  applied.  Self-determination 
for  the  Baltic  peoples  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished U.S.  policy  and  one  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  never  failed  to  keep  on  rec- 
ord before  the  world.    The  resolution  I 


ania,  and  Estonia  as  Independent  na- 
tions, and  calls  for  free  elections  in  these 
countries  under  United  Nations  supervi- 
sion. It  also  requests  the  President, 
acting  through  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  for  its  consideration,  the 
question  of  the  forceful  incorporation  of 
these  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  20)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  have  main- 
tained and  enjoyed  excellent  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  (jovernments  and  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  Republics  of  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  during  the  years  of 
independence  of  these  Republics;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  occupied 
these  three  countries  by  force  of  arms  and 
deprived  the  peoples  thereof  of  their  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
consistently  shown  great  sympathy  for  the 
peoples  of  these  three  Republics,  especially 
as  a  result  of  their  enslavement  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  deportation  and  exile 
of  great  numbers  of  their  native  popula- 
tions into  the  Soviet  Union:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
President  is  hereby  requested  to  continue  to 
maintain  the  diplomatic  recognition  given 
by  the  United  States  to  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  the  former  free  govern- 
ments of  the  Baltic  State  Republics  of  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,'  and  Estonia,  as  the  lawful 
representatives  of  these  three  countries  In 
the  United  States,  and  to  continue  the 
American  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the 
unlawful  absorption  of  these  three  coun- 
tries into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  further  requested, 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  before  the  United 
Nations  for  its  consideration,  the  question 
of  the  forceful  incorporation  of  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  United 
Nations  should  conduct  fjee  elections  in 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  United  Nations  In 
order  to  permit  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
tries to  make  their  own  choice  of  government. 


that  these  unfortunate  people  receiving  ^  intend  to  introduce,  therefore,  reiterates 


public  assistance  funds  go  to  sleep  at 
night  without  the  terrifying  fear  of 
awakening  in  a  burning  firetrap  build- 
ing termed  a  "nursing  home."  We  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  their  families  and 
must  assure  them  that  their  parents  and 
grandparents  and  other  elderly  loved 
ones  are  safe. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  I  partici- 
pated as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  in  hearings  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  nursing  home  stand- 
ards. I  was  appalled  and  shocked  at 
the  testimony  I  heard  on  the  Inadequate 
safety  standards  and  care  provided  In 
many  nursing  homes  today  In  Ohio  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Therefore.  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  joint  resolution  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  Federal  funds  to 
help  pay  for  the  care  of  elderly  persons 
in  nursing  homes  which  fail  to  meet 
standards  of  fire  safety  and  protection 


an  objective  that  this  Government  now 
has  and  for  whose  fulfillment  it  has 
worked  during  four  administrations. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
expressing  support  for  the  freedom  of 
the  captive  peoples  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries. For,  when  we  express  our  support 
for  the  independence  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  the  Baltic,  we  reaffirm  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  tragic  plight  of  these  cap- 
tive nations  must  serve  to  remind  us  that 
our  own  commitment  to  freedom  must 
be  xmceasing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  commem- 
orate the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence and  to  express  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  in  the  Baltic  States  still 
living  under  the  oppression  of  Soviet 
rule,  I  submit  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  urges  continued  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Lithu- 
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ELIMINATION  OF  REQUIREMENT 
THAT  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 
MAINTAIN  CERTAIN  RESERVES  IN 
GOLD  CERTIFICATES  AGAINST 
DEPOSIT  LIABILmES — AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  26 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3818)  to'eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  main- 
tain certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  27 

Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gritening)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,* 
jointly,  to  House  bill  3818,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 
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USE  dF  PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  A 
COORDINATED  EFFORT  TO  AID 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
AREAS  OF  THE  NATION— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    28 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  an  amendment 
to  Senate  bill  812,  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  lie  on  the 
table  for  cosponsors  until  the  close  of 
business  February  24. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  will  be  held  at  the 
desk  for  additional  cosponsors,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  (No.  28)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


Febniary  17,  1965 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATING  TO 
SUCCESSION  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY 
AND  VICE-PRESIDENCY— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    29 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  Mr.  Thurmond)  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Thurmond  to  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  1)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and 
to  cases  where  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
oflSce,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  priijted. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    30 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr^  BOGGS. ,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  969)  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
give  6  months  advance  public  notice  of 
the  planned  closing  or  relocation  of  any 
veterans'  facility,  and  to  provide  for  at 
least  one  veterans  service  center  in  each 
State,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  names 
of  Senators  Eastland,  Gruening,  and 
McIntyre  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  108,  a  bill  to  make  Colum- 
bus Day  a  national  holiday,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 


of  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  1055)  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  the  real 
property  known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox 
House  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a  national 
historic  site. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  requested  Senator 
Javits  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  at  the 
next  printing  of  Senate  bill  1055,  which 
provides  for  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Ansley  Wilcox  Mansion,  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a  National  historic  site. 
The  Wilcox  house  is  of  significance, 
not  only  because  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  s^yorn  in  there  in  1901,  but 
also  as  a  landmark  example  of  post- 
colonial  architecture.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  four  presidential  inaugural  sites  out- 
side Washington  that  has  not  been  per- 
petuated as  an  historical  shrine. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  distin- 
guished President  of  our  country;  and 
preservation  of  the  place  that  was  central 
to  the  jipomentous  events  sun-ounding 
his  assumption  of  his  office  will  promote 
an  interest  in  our  history,  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  our  political  life  gen- 
erally. Particularly  in  view  of  the  fine 
community  and  national  support  that 
the  proposal  has  received,  I  hope  the 
Interior  Department  will  support  the 
move  to  save  the  Wileox  Mansion  by 
Federal  action.  The  independent  in- 
quiry I  have  made  has  convinced  me 
that  such  support  would  be  entirely 
appropriate. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues — 
Senator  Javits  and  Representatives 
DuLSKi,  McCarthy,  and  Smith,  of  the 
Buffalo  area — in  working  for  Federal  ac- 
tion to  preserve  the  Wilcox  House.  If 
we  work  together,  I  think  we  can  ac- 
complish that  aim  this  year. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 10,  to  request  the  President  to  bring 
before  the  United  Nations  for  its  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  forceful 
incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union  of 
various  captive  nations  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr, 
Dodd]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  812)  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
public  works  and  other  economic  pro- 
grams in  a  coordinated  effort  to  aid 
economically  disadvantaged  areas  of  the 
Nation,  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co^ 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills  and  joint 
resolution : 

Authority  of  February  1.  1965: 
S.  937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  require  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  enforce  the  duty  imposed 
on  each  carrier  to  provide  adequate  services 
In  connection  with  the  transportation  au- 
thorized by  Its  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Senators  Bass,  Clark.  Gruening 
Long  of  Missouri.  McCarthy,  Montoya' 
MuNDT,  MusKiE.  Pastobe,  Ribicoff,  EDd  Wa- 
LiAMs  Of  New  Jersey. 

Authority  of  February  2,  1965: 
S.  961.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  American  Indians  from  being  in- 
fringed   upon    by    Indian    tribes    exercising 
powers  of  self-government:  Mr.  Bartleti. 

S.  962.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  and  to  authorize  the  appeal  of  a  crim- 
inal action  from  an  Indian  court  to  a  United 
States  district  court  for  trial:  Mr.  Bartlett. 
S.  963.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  receive,  investigate,  and  act  on 
complaints  filed  by  Indians  alleging  that 
they  have  been  deprived  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

S.  964.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  citizens  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  a  model  code  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  by  courts  of  Indian 
ofifenses  *n  Indian  reservations:  Mr.  Bart- 
lett. 

S.  965.  A  bill  providing  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  States  over  certain  offenses 
committed  by  non-Indians  against^non- 
Indians  In  Indian  country:  Mr.  BARTfrrr. 

S.  966.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  Individuals:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

S.  967.  A  bill  relating  to  offenses  com- 
mitted within  Indian  country :  Mr.  Bartlett. 

S.  968.  A  bill  relating  to  the  employment 
by  certain  Indians  of  legal  counsel:  Mr. 
Bartlett. 

S.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
prepare  and  revise  certain  materials  related 
to  Indians  in  order  that  their  constitutional 
rights  might  be  fully  protected:  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Authority  of  February  4.  1965: 

S.  994.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended: 
Senators  Allott,  Anderson,  Bennett,  Bible, 
Burdick,  Cannon,  Church,  Cooper,  Curtis, 
Dirksen,  Dominick,  Eastland,  Ervin, 
Fannin,  Hruska,  Jackson,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Kuchel,  Long  of  Missouri,  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mansfield.  McCarthy.  McGovern, 
Metcalp,  Miller,  Montoya,  Morse,  Moss, 
Mundt,  Murphy,  Muskie,  Neuberger.  Pas- 
tore,  Saltonstall.  Simpson,  Talmadce, 
Thurmond,  Tower.  Yarborough.  and  Young 
of  North  Dakota. 

S.  995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  making  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  in  order  to  provide  for  governmental 
and  private  civil  proceedings  for  violation  of 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Pa tman  Act:  Mr. 
Hartke. 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
the  corn  tassel  as  the  national  floral  emblem 
of  the  United  States;  Mr.  McCarthy  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 

Authority  of  February  8,  1965: 
S.  1033.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
planning,  coordination,  and  implementa- 
tion of  economic  development  programs 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
intermountain  region:  Mr.  Montoya. 
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S.  1045.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes :  Mr.  Gruening  and  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
PATENT  OFFICE  FEES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
cliairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommittee 
has  scheduled  a  public  hearing  on  S.  729 
and  S.  730,  bills  to  fix  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Patent  Office.  The  hearing  will 
commence  on  Wednesday,  March  3, 1965, 
at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3302,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  during  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses  and  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  record  of  those  proceedings  will 
be  adopted  as  part  of  the  record  of  the 
pending  bills.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
testify  briefly  or  file  a  statement  for  the 
record  should  communicate  immediately 
with  the  Office  of  the  Subcommittee, 
room  349A,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  telephone  225- 
2268,  or  Government  code  180,  extension 
2268. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr^oNc],  and  myself. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


By  Mr.  CASE: 
Excerp^  from  speech  oii  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  "write  off"  entire  voting 
groups,  delivered  by  Repretentative.  Rogers 
C.  B.  MoRtoN,  of  Maryland,  at  Sea  Girt,  N.J.. 
on  February  11, 1965. 


MEDICARE  OR  MEDICAL  CAI^? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  article  by  an 
old  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Judd,  which  appeared  in  the  February  Is- 
sue of  Reader's  Digest  entitled  "Medicare 
or  Medical  Care?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the^  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medicare  or  Medical  Care? 
(By  Walter  H.  Judd,  M.D.,  former  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative from  Minnesota) 

(Note. — We  must  not  play  politics  with  the 
health  of  the  Nation.  In  this  trenchant  an- 
alysis, a  critic  distinguished  both  as  a  doctor 
and  as  a  legislator  strips  away  the  propa- 
ganda from  the  administration's  medical 
program.) 

Shortly  before  the  election  last  November, 
President  Johnson  was  asked,  "Mr.  President, 
is  medicare  going  to  be  on  your  list  of  'must 
legislation'  for  next  year?"  The  President 
answered  firmly,  "Top  of  the  list." 

Thus,  advocates  of  fe<|lerally  financed 
health  plans,  who  have  fought  a  losing  fight 
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for  nearly  20  years,  gained  new  hope  and  con- 
fidence. Indeed,  since  the  election,  these  ad- 
vocates have  talked  of  a  "mandate"  for  their 
present  favorite  legislative  formula:  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  under  social  security. 

Congress,  therefore,  is  faced  with  this  sol- 
emn question :  What  shall  the  law  they  pass 
provide  for  sick  and  needy  people  over  65 — 
medical  care  or  merely  medicare? 

Seldom  has  an  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation been  so  confused  and  camoufiaged  by 
propaganda  and  promises.  The  name  medi- 
care itself  Is  a  notable  case  of  mislabeling. 
Those  who  have  studied  thfe  King-Anderson 
bill  and  the  various  proposals  that  have  suc- 
ceeded It  know  that  medicare  does  not  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  the  aged;  It  provides 
only  limited  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
plus  a  few  fringe  benefits.  Despite  the  slo- 
gans and  the  oratory,  medicare  would  pro- 
vide nothing  for  doctors'  bills,  whether  office 
visits  or  house  calls;  nothing  for  siu:geons' 
fees,  nothing  for  dentists'  bills;  nothing  for 
drugs,  medicines,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  hear- 
ing aids. 

Then  what  does  medicare  provide?  Under 
the  administration  bill  whlcji  passed  the 
Senate  last  fall  (the  Gore  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act),  these  benefits — and 
only  these — are  available: 

Up  to  45  days  in  the  hospital  with  no 
deductions;  up  to  90  days.  If  you  pay  $10 
per  day  for  the  first  9  days;  up  to  180  days 
after  a  deduction  of  2i,2  times  the  average 
cost  of  1  day's  stay  In  the  hospital. 

Hospital  care  would  consist  of  bed  and 
board,  plus  nursing  and  related  services  "cus- 
tomarily furnished  by  the  hospital  to  In- 
patients." Specifically  excluded,  however, 
are  "medical  or  surgical  services  provided  by 
a  physician,  resl4ent  or  intern,  except  in  the 
fields  of  pathology,  radiology,  psychiatry;  or 
anesthesiology." 

Nursing-home  care  would  consist  of  a 
maximum  of  60  days  In  a  "skilled  nursing 
facility"  after  discharge  from  the  hospital, 
and  would  include  medical  services  provided 
under  an  approved  teaching  program  by  In- 
terns and  residents  of  the  hospital  with 
which  the  nursing  facility  is  affiliated.  (Few 
such  hospltal-aflailated  nursing  homes  exist 
today.) 

Outpatient  hospital  services  would  be  fur- 
nished for  diagnostic  studies  only,  during 
any  30-day  period  after  an  initial  pajrment  of 
$20.  Home  health  service  would  be  furnished 
by  a  visiting  nurse  for  a  maximum  of  240 
visits  in  the  calendar  year. 

Medicare  advocates  claim:  "This  system 
permits  people  to  contribute  during  their 
working  years  to  the  heavy  costs  of  medical 
care  In  their  later  years." 

Says  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Howard,  of  the  American 
Medical  Association:  "Rarely  have  so  many 
lies  been  packed  Into  so  few  words." 

Not  on  the  label.  Indeed,  medicare.  In 
many  respects,  Is  the  opposite  of  what  some 
proponents  claim  it  to  be. 

Medicare  does  not  permit;  ll^compels  every 
wage  earner  to  pairtlclpate  In  the  plan. 

The  wage  earner  does  not  contribute;  he 
Is  taxed. 

The  medicare  taxes  paid  "during  the  wage 
earners'  working  years"  do  not  go  to  pay 
"the  heavy  costs  of  medical  care"  In  their 
later  years.  The  taxes  they  pay  today  would 
go  to  pay  today's  beneficiaries.  Tomorrow's 
benefits  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  tomor- 
row's taxpayers. 

Under  medicare  the  secretary  earning 
$5,600  would  pay  exactly  the  same  tax  as  the 
executive  earning  $56,000,  since  the  tax  base 
would  be  on  earnings  up  to  $5,600.  The  tax 
burden,  therefore,  would  be  borne  largely  by 
those  earning  $5,600  and  less — the  same  peo- 
ple who  even  today  are  casting  worried  eyes 
on  their  paychecks,  aware  of  the  heavy 
burden  Imposed  by  social  security  deductions 
plus  income  tax. 

And  here  is  the  final  Irony:  Because  medi- 
care provides,  the  same  aid  to  all  over  65 — 


whether  they  need  it  or  not — Its  benefits  to 
those  who  do  need  aid  are  wholly  inadequate. 

Mandate  for  medicare?  Current  propa- 
ganda for  the  administration  bill  interprets 
the  Democratic  victory  of  1964  as  a  "public 
mandate  for  medicare."  Yet,  since  1961, 
when  medicare  started  out  in  high  esteem, 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  has  shifted,  as 
Increasing  numbers  of  people  learned  the 
facts.  The  day  after  the  1964  elections, 
Samuel  Lubell,  of  United  Press  International, 
reported  on  his  nationwide  tour  iJInging 
doorbells  and  questioning  voters  about  elec- 
tion Issues.  He  learned  from  his  Interviews 
that,  although  there  was  a  feeling  that 
"older  people  need  help,  details  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  are  not  understood 
and  the  opposition  of  voters  rises  when  they 
learn  how  limited  is  the  assistance  that 
would  be  provided  and  what  it  would  cost 
in  tax  Increases." 

Many  Americans  are  gravely  concerned 
about  the  future  of  social  security  and  op- 
posed to  heaping  any  additional  burdens 
pjon  it.  Their  concern  is  Justified.  The 
payroll  tax  and  the  tax  base  both  have  been 
climbing  steadily,  from  the  original  2  per- 
cent of  the  first  $3,000  of  Income  In  1937-49, 
to  7.25  percent  of  $4,800  in  1964-65,  and  will 
Increase  to  8.25  percent  In  1966,  even  with- 
out medicare.  If  the  medicare  bill  Is  passed. 
It  will  necessitate  an  Increase  to  9  percent  of 
$5,600  In  1966-67  and  at  least  10  percent  the 
following  year. 

Nor  is  an  end  in  sight.  Dr.  Barkev  S.  San- 
ders, who  for  35  years  was  medical  and  wel- 
fare statistician  for  the^'^overnment,  re- 
minds us  that  the  Government  always  un- 
derestimates future  welfare  costs.  "Q(p.  the 
basis  of  available  evidence,"  Dr.  Sanders  re- 
ported In  Nation's  Business,  "even  In  the 
first  year  of  medicare.  Its  cost  would  be  at 
least  three  times  the  estimated  cost.  It  Is 
more  probable  that  the  multiplier  would  be 
four." 

Inevitably,  "medical  care  under  social  se- 
curity" would  become  a  political  football. 
The  first  step  would  be  to  admit  openly  that 
medicare  is  Inadequate;  next,  a  little  more 
would  be  added — always  In  an  election  year. 
And,  as  benefits  Increased,  the  tax  Inevitably 
would  rise.  In  1961  a  medicare  pioneer,  for- 
mer Representative  Alme  J.  Forand,  Demo- 
crat, of  Rhode  Island,  virtually  admitted 
that  this  would  be  the  scheme.  "If  we  can 
only  get  our  foot  Inside  the  door,"  he  stated, 
"we  can  expand  the  program  after  that." 

what's  wrong? 

The  fault  of  the  Government  medical  plan- 
ners Is  basically  the  assumption  that  most 
Americans  over  65  are  sick,  destitute,  and 
Incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
Promedlcare  people  have  presented  a  fright- 
ening Image  with  such  statements  as  "In- 
comes of  the  aged  are  inadequate  even  for  a 
modest  level  of  living.  •  •  •  The  Income  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  aged  Is  little  more 
than  a  monthly  social  security  check.  •  •  • 
More  than  half  the  aged  have  Incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  a  year." 

Yet  the  1963  report  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Aging  itself  provides  facts  to 
contradict  such  statements: 

The  "less  than  $1,000  a  year"  figure  is 
based  on  the  statistical  trick  of  averaging  In 
the  zero  Incomes  of  wives  and  unemployable 
dependents  who  are  over  65,  while  complete- 
ly ignoring  the  fact  that  the  actual  Income 
of  the  head  of  the  house,  or  the  family  In- 
come, may  be  significantly  greater. 

Only  one-third  of  the  total  Income  of 
Americans  over  65  ($35  billion)  comes  from 
social  security  and  other  Government  retire- 
ment programs. 

The  income  of  the  aged  has  risen  faster 
than  the  cost  of  medical  care,  and  faster 
than  the  Income  of  the  population  as  a 
whole.  "While  the  nymber  of  older  people 
Increased  by  about  40  percent  In  the  past 
decade,"' the  Coruicll  on  Aging  states,  "their 
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total  Income  rose  by  more  than  130  percent. 
This  compares,  for  the  same  period,  with  an 
Increase  of  80  percent  in  the  total  personal 
Income  of  the  entire  population." 

Sur\eys  in  14  States  show  that  between  70 
and  91  percent  of  patients  over  65  pay  their 
hospital  bills  promptly,  largely  out  of  In- 
come, savings,  and  private  insurance.  (This 
Is  a  much  higher  percentage  than  that  of 
younger  people.)  Ten  hospitals  In  Allegheny 
County.  Pa.,  have  reported  that  of  19.996  pa- 
tients over  65  admitted  during  1962-63,  97.4 
percent  paid  up  promptly,  76.9  percent  with 
private  insurance  or  their  own  funds,  and 
20.5  percent  with  benefits  from  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program.  Only  2.6  percent  of  the  hos- 
pital bills  were  unpaid  wheh  the  survey  was 
made. 

How  do  we  reconcile  these  facts  with  the 
contention  that  the  older  American's  prob- 
lems come  "dangerously  close  to  making  him 
a  second-class  citizen?" 

WIDESPREAD    ILL    HEALTH 

Equally  false  is  the  assumption  that  older 
Americans  are  mostly  feeble  and  constantly 
ill.  The  Senate's  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  for  example,  was  told  that  four  out 
of  five  old  people  suffer  from  chronic  Ill- 
nesses, and  that  they  visit  doctors  36  per- 
cent oftener  than  the  total  population.  To 
most  laymen  chronic  illness  means  an  ail- 
ment that  is  severe  and  disabling.  But  to 
doctors  the  word  "chronic"  denotes  duration 
and  not  severity  of  an  illness.  Statistics  of 
the  U.S.  National  Health  Service  show  that 
more  than  half  of  older  Americans  who  have 
chronic  health  problems  are  able  to  carry 
on  their  normal  activities. 

That  the  aged  visit  doctors  36  percent 
oftener  than  the  total  population  sounds 
horrendous;  but  that  percentage  means  ex- 
actly 1.8  more  visits  per  year.  Those  over 
65  average  6.8  visits  to  the  doctor's  office  each 
year,  compared  with  an  average  of  five  visits 
for  the  total  population.  And  medicare,  of 
course,  would  not  pay  for  any  visits. 

A  Health  Information  Foundation  survey 
of  elderly  Americans  not  In  Institutions 
shows  that  most  of  them  enjoy  reasonably 
good  health.  Only  14  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed were  classified  as  "very  sick."  Of  the 
remainder  about  half  considered  themselves 
healthy;  the  other  half  reported  some  disa- 
bility but  not  enough  to  Interfere  with  phys- 
ical ftinctionlng. 

JVHAT    IS   THE    ANSWER? 

Portvmately  medicare  is  not  "the  only  an- 
swer" to  the  health  problems  of  the  aged. 
Better  answers  are  available.  What  we  need 
is  a  voluntary  system  that  will  provide  good 
medical  care  for  all  Americans,  including 
those  over  65  who  are  in  need.  Can  this  be 
provided? 

Medical  and  hospital  care  already  Is  within 
reach  of  a  majority  of  Americans  through 
voluntary  health-insurance  plans.  Of  the 
18  million  persons  over  65,  more  than  10 
million  are  now  covered  by  one  or  another 
such  plan. 

For  those  who  have  no  insurance  and  can- 
not qualify  under  the  age  limits  of  standard 
insurance  policies,  there  is  the  popular  "Con- 
necticut 65"  plan.  Inaugurated  In  1961. 
Thirty-two  Connecticut  Insurance  companies 
are  pooling  their  risks  In  a  voluntary  associ- 
ation which  ofifers  nohcancelable  Instirance 
covering  hospital,  medical  and  surgical  ex- 
penses to  Connecticut  residents  over  the 
age  of  65.  Similar  plans  have  been  started 
in  New  York.  Massachusets,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Texas,  Ohio  and  California.  The 
California  plan  Is  about  to  become  "Western 
65,"  and  will  operate  in  Arizona,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  as 
well  as  in  California. 

To  make  sure  that  older  jSblicyholders  will 
be  able  to  buy  their  own  insurance.  Repre- 
sentative Prank  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  deserves  specl?il  considera- 


tion. The  bill  would  provide  an  Income-tax 
credit  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  premliun 
up  to  $150  for  those  with  lncom.es  under 
$4,000.  or  up  to  $300  for  a  couple  whose  com- 
bined Income  Is  less  than  $8,000.  It  would 
authorize  the  same  tax  credit  to  a  relative 
who  wishes  to  purchase  health  Insurance  for 
a  family  member  over  65.  The  credit  would 
also  be  available  to  any  employer  who  pro- 
vides medical-care  insurance  for  his  retired 
-  employees. 

maa-keur-mills 

At  the  heart  of^this  voluntary  system  Is 
medical  aid  for  the  aged — genenflly  called 
Kerr-Mlils — which,  properly  implemented, 
would  guarantee  that  no  one  over  65  shall 
be  without  medical  care  because  of  Inability 
to  pay. 

Unlike  medicare,  Kerr-Mijls  can  provide,  in 
addition  to  hospital  and  nursing-home  care, 
funds  for  doctors'  bills,  dental  care,  private 
nursing  when  needed,  laboratory  and  X-ray 
facilities,  and  prescribed  drugs.  This  plan, 
available  to  the  needy  and  near-needy  with- 
out cost,  is  financed  by  Federal  funds 
matched  by  funds  of  the  participating 
States.  Since  the  law  was  enacted  In  1960, 
42  States  have  authorized  participation. 
Benefits  vary  from  State  to  State,  and  in 
some  States  the  plan  Is  not  working  as  well 
as  it  might;  but  these  faults  are  local,  and 
experience  shows  that  they  are  correctable. 

Medicare  advocates  have  two  major  ob- 
jections to  Kerr-Mills.  First,  the  plan  is 
operated  by  tfte  States,  and  hence  Is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Second,  the  plan  is  exclusively  for  those  over 
65  whose  low  or  marginal  income  will  not 
enable  them  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  medical 
care  they  need.  There  are  no  benefits  for 
those  who  can  afford  good  medical  care. 

The  social  planners  complain  that  needy 
old  folks  must  pass  a  means  test  (which 
they  wrongly  equate  to  a  "pauper's  oath")  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Kerr-Mills  benefits.  Ac- 
tually, this  test  Is  applied  by  most  churches, 
private  charities,  labor  unions — and  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  like  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, low-rent  public  housing,  and,  other 
programs.  The  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  now  uses  the  same 
means  test  to  determine  whether  the  earn- 
ings of  a  person  over  65  are  high  enough  to 
disqualify  him  from  receiving  his  normal  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

Probably  some  form  of  liberalizing  the 
methods  of  determining  need  should  be  In- 
cluded among  the  other  amendments  de- 
signed to  make  the  Kerr-Mills  plan  every- 
thing It  should  be;  but  Congress  should  re- 
tain In  the  law  a  proper  safeguard  against 
the  waste  of  public  funds  and  the  inroads  of 
the  free  riders. 

CAVEAT   EMPTOR 

Thxis  there  are  sound  alternatives  to  the 
obviously  unsound  plan  called  medicare. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  Congress 
should  be  stampeded  into  accepting  a  plan 
that  has  only  political  expedience  In  its  favor. 
A  majority  of  the  people  are  now  aware  of 
the  administration  bill's  shortcomings.  And 
if  such  a  bUl  were  to  be  enacted  into  law, 
bitter  disillusionment  would  begin  as  soon 
as  the  first  benefits  were  applied  for. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  no  Government 
programs  by  themselves  can  provide  a  fully 
adequate  solution  to  the  admitted  need  of 
many  older  people  for  assistance  with  their 
health  problems.  But  there  are  some  things 
that  Government  can  and  should  do  to  help. 
The  administration  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  effective  contribution  toward  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  all,  and  at  lower  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  In  the  lower  bracket,  ( 1 )  by 
endorsing  and  promoting  voluntary  hospital 
and  surgical  Insurance:  (2)  by  supporting 
supplementary  plans  such  as  "Connecticut 
65"  and  something  like  the  Bow  bill;  (3)  by 
Including  and  honestly  suporting  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program,  which  will  take  care  of  those 
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over  65  who  are  in  need  of  medical  care  and 
cannot  pay  for  It  themselves.  By  adopting 
such  a  course  President  Johnson  can  be  In- 
strumental  In  bringing  to  all  Americans  of 
all  ages  medical  care  that  Is  truly  worthy 
of  a  Great  Society. 


REPUBLICAN  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Republican  policy 
committee  has  compiled  a  highly  illumi- 
nating list  of  Republican  proposals,  listed 
by  category,  that  have  been  offered  by 
Republican  Senators  within  the  short 
time  of  less  than  1  month.  The  list 
which  is  a  partial  one  and  merely  touches 
the  highlights,  is  compiled  up  to  Janu- 
ary 26  and,  because  of  the  unique  manner 
of  its  compilation,  should  prove  to  be 
of  interest,  help  and  benefit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  (■ 

Repxtblican  Senators  Offer  Nation  Variett 
OF  Legislation  on   Domestic  and  Inteb- 
national    Issues,    Problems,    Solutions 
What  are  Republicans  offering  In  the  way 
of  concrete  legislative  programs? 

Here  is  the  answer,  and  evidence — in  just 
a  sampling — of  the  wide  scope  of  proposals 
Republican  Senators  have  offered  In  less  than 
a  month  for  the  consideration  of  the  country 
and  the  Senate: 

social  secuhitt 

To  help  persons,  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  not  obtained  sufficient  quar- 
ters of  covered  employment  or  who  have 
worked  In  Jobs  outside  the  scope  of  the  social 
security  contribution  program;  to  "blanket 
in"  under  the  system  ai;  those  age  70  or  over 
who  are  not  now  eligible.  By  Senator  Proutt, 
of  Vermont  (S.  350). 

To  provide  for  a  7-percent  Increase  In  the 
monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  By  Senator 
FoNG,  of  Hawaii  (S.  39).    . 

To  Increase  to  $1,800  the  annual  amount 
Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  the  benefits  pay- 
able to  them  under  social  security.  By  Sen- 
ator Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina  (S.  544). 

To  permit  a  child's  Insurance  benefits  un- 
der social  security  to  continue  after  age  18 
In  case  of  certain  children  who  are  full-time 
students.  By  Senator  Fong.  of  Hawaii  (S. 
498). 

To  permit  persons  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity to  earn  up  to  $2,400,  In  place  of  $1,200, 
before  they  would  suffer  a  dimlnlshment  In 
social  security  benefits.  By  Senator  Peoutt, 
of  Vermont  (S.  351). 

To  help  disabled  widows  to  receive  widows' 
Insurance  benefits  even  though  they  have 
not  attained  retirement  age.  By  Senator 
Carlson,  of  Kansas  (S.  221). 

Proposes  Increased  benefits  under  social 
security  program;  provides  child's  Insurance 
benefits  beyond  age  18  while  In  school;  pro- 
vides widow's  benefits  at  age  60  Instead  of 
65  on  reduced  basis;  provides  benefits  to 
individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72; 
Improves  actuarial  status  of  trust  funds; 
extends  coverage  and  improves  public  assist- 
ance programs.  By  Senator  Carlson,  of 
Kansas  (S.  377). 

To  Increase  to  $2,400  the  annual  amount 
a  social  security  recipient  can  earn  without 
deduction.  By  Senator  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (S.  15). 

To  Increase  social  security  benefits  from 
a  minimum  of  $40  to  $70  with  scaled  increases 
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upward  to  $300,  a  maximum  family  benefit. 
By  Senator  Prouty,  of  Vecmont  (S.  349) . 

FINANCE    AND    tI^TION 

To  exempt  from  coverage  under  the  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  the  service  performed 
In  the  employ  of  certain ;  tax  exempt  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  Organizations.  By 
Senator  Curtis,  of  Nebraska  (S.  332). 

Exempt  from  tax  the  mUEical  Instruments 
sold  to  students  for  school  use.  By  Senator 
youNG  of  North  Dakota  (S^  B02) . 

Repeal  of  retail  excise  j  taxes  on  Jewelry, 
furs,  toilet  preparations,  iund  luggage  and 
handbags.     By  Senator  F^Kg,  of  Hawaii   (S. 

311). 

Locating  new  U.S.  Minti  in  San  Francisco 
because  of  population  growth  and  increased 
economic  power  of  the  West.  By  Senators 
KrcHEL  and  Murphy,  of  California  (S.  492). 

To  permit  deduction  of  expenses  during 
taxable  yeap  for  repair,  milntenance,  altera- 
tions, and  additions  to  aj  taxpayer's  home. 
By  Senator  Carlson, "Of  Kansas  (S.  223) . 

Allowing  deduction  froijii  the  gross  estate  ' 
for  the  value  of  property  passing  to  children. 
By  Senator  Curtis,  of  Nebraska  (S.  695). 

Allowing  additional  tinie  for  payment  of 
1964  income  tax  to  the  extent  of  underwith- 
holdlng  on  wages  paid  to  individuals  (caused 
by  the  1964  tax  cut),  tij  Senator  Tower, 
of  Texas  (S.  733). 

To  help  taxpayers  who  had  a  reduced 
amount  of  withholding  tax  during  'the  past 
year  because  of  the  tax  reduction  and  now 
find  a  large  lump  sum  ia  due  for  income 
taxes:  permits  employers  tc  withhold  for  1964 
and  196.5  Income  tax  not  withheld  currently 
from  the  wages  of  employejas,  and  to  treat  the 
amounts  so  withheld  as  having  been  paid  by 
Buch  employees  on  the  dates  on  which  the  re- 
turns are  filed  for  such  years.  By  Senator 
DmKSEN,  of  Illinois  (S.  477) . 

Constitutional  amendment  designed  to  put 
an  end  to  deficit  financing  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  restore  order  In  our  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  affairs.  By  Senator  Curtis, 
of  Nebraska  (S.J.  Res.  30)  .i 

Removing  limitations  otc  the  deductibility 
of  medical  expenses  for  the  care  of  depend- 
ents who  have  attained  the  age  of  65.  By 
Senator  Thurmond,  of  Sfouth  Carolina  (S. 
54S). 

Permitting  a  taxpayer  carrying  bn  a  trade 
or  business  In  the  conduct  of  which  10  or 
less  persons  are  engaged  to  elect  to  take  a 
standard  deduction,  In  lieu  of  Itemized  de- 
ductions, for  expenses  attributable  to  such 
trade  or  business.  By  Senator  Thurmond,  of 
South  Carolina  (S.  541).  1 

veterans  J 

Authorizing  wartime  Ijenefits,  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  provided  for  veter- 
ans of  the  Korean  conflict,  to  veterans  of 
our  Armed  Forces  who,  when  the  United 
States  is  not  engaged  In  a  formally  declared 
war,  serve  in  areas  where  armed  conflict  or 
other  warlike  conditions  exist.  By  Senator 
Saltonstall  and  25  other  Republican  Sena- 
tors (S.  520). 

Urging  the  President  to  cancel  all  action 
with  respect  to  t;fee  possible  closings — as  aji- 
nounced  by  the  a'dmlnlstratlon — of  regional 
offices,  hospitals,  and  other  facilities  oper- 
ated by  the  Veterans'  Administration  until 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
reaches  a  determination  in  writing  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  closings  will  decrease 
or  Improve  service  to  veterans.  By  Senator 
Procty,  of  Vermont  (S.  Res.  38). 

Designation  of  southeast  Asian  area  as  a 
combat  zone  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  so  as  to  provide  tax  benefits  already 
prescribed  by  law  for  combat  zone  service. 
By  Senator  Tower,  of  Texas  (S.  459). 

Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Association. 
By  Senator  Dirksen,  of  jaUnols  (S.  346). 

Vietnam  GI  rights:  (1)  Educational  bene- 
fits, like  those  extended  In  Korean  war  and 
World  War  II,  for  veterans  ^hose  military 


service  approximates  that  of  wartime,  (2) 
home  and  farm  loan  assistance,  (3)  loan 
benefits  for  widows,  and  (4)  educational 
benefits  for  children  of  combat  dead.  By 
Senator  Tower,  of  Texas  (S.  458). 

Calling  for  creation  of  a  Senate  standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  handle  all 
measures  and  matters  dealing  with  veterans' 
affairs  generally,  pensions.  Government  life 
insurance,  compensation  of  veterans,  veter- 
ans' hospitals,  medical  care,  and  treatment, 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  relief,  and  readjustmenj; 
of  servicemen  to'  civil  life.  By  Senator 
Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  and  Republican  Sen- 
ators Case,  Cotton,  Fong,  Hickenlooper, 
Javits,  Kuchel,  Miller,  Mundt,  Pearson, 
Prouty,  Scott.  Simpson,  Smtth  of  Maine, 
and  Young  of  North  Dakota  (S.  Res.  20) . 

government 
Proposes  constitutional  amendment  relat- 
ing to  future  vacancies  In  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  and  provides  that  In  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  this  office,  the  President  shall 
nominate  a  Vice  President  of  the  same  party 
affiliation  ,as  that  of  the  President,  said 
nominee  to  take  office  only  upon  confirma- 
tion by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  sitting  In  Joint  session.  By  Senator 
Miller,  of  Iowa  (S.J.  Res.  15) . 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion for  electoral  college  reform.  By  Sena- 
tor Mundt,  of  South  Dakota  (S.J.  Res.  12)  / 

A  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  election  of  a  new  Vice  President 
by  the  electoral  college  when  a  vacancy  in 
that  office  exists.  By  Senator  Thurmond, 
of  South  Carolina  (S.J.  Res.  25). 

Providing  that  September  17  in  each  year 
shall  be  known  as  Constitution  Day.  By 
Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois  (S.J.  Res.  17). 

Proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  the  people  of  each  State  shall  have 
the  power  to  determine  the  composition  and 
reapportionment  of  the  membership  of  State 
legislatures.  By  Senator  Dirksen,  of  nii- 
nols   (S.J.  Res.  2). 

Amending  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  by 
popular  vote.  By  Senator  Aiken  of  Ver- 
mont and  Senator  Smith  of  Maine  (S.J.  Res. 
4). 

Amending  the  Constitution  to  provide  a 
plan  to  be  used  where  a  President  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office.  By  Senator  Hruska,  of  Nebraska  (S.J. 
Res.  6). 

(  Note. — Another  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  on  presidential  succession  (S.J. 
Res.  1)  is  sponsored  by  73  Republican  and 
Democrat  Senators.) 

Creates  U.S.  National  Arts  Foundation, 
clearly  defining  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  nothing  will  endanger  or  Inter- 
fere with  traditional  freedom  of  the  artist; 
sets  guarantees  against  Federal  control  or 
political  intrusion  into  the  arts  with  a  pro- 
gram based  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  prpvldes  matching 
grants  to  nonprofit  groups  for  encourage- 
ment of  performances,  and  exhibitions  in 
cities  and  towns  which  could  not  otherwise 
receive  and  support  them.  By  Senator 
jAvrrs,  of  New  York  (S.  310) . 

Establishing  an  Office  of  Community  De- 
velopment in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  By  Senator  Scorr,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (S.  497). 

Calling  for  periodic  congressional  review  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  local 
units  of  government.  By  Senator  Mundt,  fjt 
South  Dakota  (S.  689). 

Creating  Commission  for  Elimination  of 
Pornographic  Materials.  By  Senator  Millee, 
of  Iowa  (S.  735). 

Encouraging  physicians  and  dentists  who 
have  received  student  loans  to  practice  in 
areas  having  a  shortage  of  doctors  and 
dentists.  By  Senator  Cotton,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire (S.  576). 

Designating  the  American  marigold  as  the 
national  floral  emblem  of  the  United  States. 


By  Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois  (S.  J.  Res. 
19). 

Creating  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials  to  help  stamp 
out  billion-dollar  smut  racket.  By  Senator 
Mundt,  of  South  Dakota  (S.  309) . 

Requiring  registration  with  Postmaster 
General  of  the  names  of  maUlng  list  sup- 
pliers and  buyers.  By  Senator  Miller,  of 
Iowa  (S.  732). 

To  permit  voluntary  fire  companies  to  be 
classified  in  nonprofit  category  of  postal  laws 
as  permitted  nonprofit  religious,  educational, 
philanthropic,  labor,  veterans,  and  fraternal 
organizations.  By  Senator  Boggs,  of  Dela- 
ware (S.  390). 

health  care  for  the  aged 

Providing  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  State  programs 
of  voluntary  health  Insurance  for  the  aged, 
with  these  features:  (1)  Voluntary  program 
financed  with  general  revenues,  not  based  on 
compulsory  social  security  financing,  (2)  Fed- 
eral-State matching  funds  but  State  admin- 
istration, (3)  program  based  upon  Kerr-MlUs 
law  rather  than  replacing  If;  since  one  re- 
quirement of  State  participation  will  be  that 
benefits  to  Individuals  who  are  not  eligible  for 
assistance  under  Kerr-Mills  law,  (5)  choice 
of  three  actuarlly  equivalent  plans  so  that 
participants  can  select  one  which  best  meets 
specific  needs,  (6)  private  Insurance  policy 
option,  (7)  contributions  by  Individual  en- 
rollees  based  on  Income  and,  (8)  elimina- 
tion of  undesirable  features  such  as  burden- 
some means  test.  By  Senator  Saltonstall, 
of  Massachusetts;  Senator  Aiken,  of  Ver- 
mont; Senator  Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire; 
Senator  Morton,  of  Kentucky;  Senator 
Prouty,  of  Vermont;  and  Senator  Scon,  of 
Pennsylvania  (S.  395) . 

PUBLIC  works 

Increasing  the  total  mileage  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  from  41,000  miles  to  50,000  miles. 
By  Senator  Case,  of  New  Jersey  ( S.  501 ) . 

To  authorize  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  to  make  preliminary  survey  of  a 
proposed  Skyline  Drive  Recreation  Way  in 
the  Manti-LaSal  and,  FIshlake  National  For- 
ests of  Utah,  similar  to  the  famed  National 
Scenic  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  Parkway.  By 
Senator  Bennett,  of  Utah  (S.  636) . 

To  permit  Federal  help  for  building  needed 
reservoir  projects  under  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  By 
Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota  (S.  50). 

education 

To  provide  an  additional  Income  tax  ex- 
emption of  $1,000  for  a  taxpayer,  spouse,  or 
dependent  who  Is  a  student  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  learning.  By  Senator  Carlson,  of 
Kansas  (S.  222). 

To  provide  for  a  20-percent  credit  against 
individual  Income  tax  for  certain  education- 
al expenses  Incurred  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  learning.  By  Senator  Thubmokd,  of 
South  Carolina  (S.  53^) .  , 

Giving  $1,000  tax  deduction  to  parents  for 
each  child  they  are  putting  through  college 
and  to  students  who  are  working  to  finance 
their  own  higher  education.  By  Senator 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania  (S.  300). 

To  promote  public  knowledge  of  progress 
and  achievements  In  astronautics  through 
designation  of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hutchlngs  Goddard,  father  of  modem 
rockets.  By  Senator  Saltonstall,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (S.  301). 

Designation  of  the  fourth  week  In  April 
of  each  year  as  "Youth  Temperance  Educa- 
tion Week."  By  Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois 
(S.J.  Res.  18). 

armed  services 

Expressing  sense  of  the  Senate  that  our 
servicemen  In  South  Vietnam,  or  any  other 
place  where  there  is  hostile  action,  should 
promptly  be  sent  most  efficient  equipment 
possible — such  as  aircraft — and  In  adequate 
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nvunbers.  By  Senator  Tower,  of  Texas  (S. 
Res.  25).  ^ 

Honoring  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  may  lose  their  lives  in  any  future  action 
by  furnishing  suitable  Government  head- 
stones and  markers.  By  Senator  Young  of 
North  Dakota  (S.  297) . 

To  equalize  treatmer^t  of  Reserves  and 
Regulars  in  the  payment  of  per  diem.  By 
Senator  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina  (S. 
539). 

JUDICIAL 

Establishing    qualifications,    including    5 

years  of  prior  judicial   service,  for  persons 

appointed    to    the    Supreme    Court    of    the 

^      United  States.    By  Senator  Simpson,  of  Wyo- 

'      ming  (S.  299)^'  ^ 

Requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  in  the  appointment  of  the  Director 
and  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  after  the  present  inciunbent 
ceases  to  serve;  also  providing  15-year  terms 
for  the  director  and  associate  director  after 
which  neither  appointee  woiild  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  to  the  same  oflBce.  By  Sena- 
tor DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois  (S.  313). 

Formation  of  a  Court  of  tjie  Union  to  be 
composed  of  the  chief  Justices  of  tlje  highest 
covirts  in  each  State  and  which  would  be  em- 
powered to  pass  upon  any  decision  which  re- 
lates to  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States  or 
to  the  people  by  the  Constitution.  By  Sena- 
tor Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina  (S.J.  Res. 
21). 

To  withdi^w  from  the  Federal  courts  juris- 
diction to  hear  and  decide  cases  concerning 
the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures.  By 
Senator  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina  (S. 
534). 

Providing  means  for  disqualification  of 
circuit  judges  for  bias  or  prejudice.  By  Sen- 
ator Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire  (S.  577). 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

To  modify  the  present  reduction  in  group 
life  insurance  of  retired  Government  em- 
ployees who  have  attained  age  65.  By  Sena- 
tor Carlson,  of  Kansas  (S.  257) . 

Permitting  U.S.  judges  who  resign  after 
attaining  age  of  65  and  after  having  served 
at  least  15  years  to  continue  to  receive  the 
salary  which  they  were  receiving  at  the  time 
ot  resignation.  By  Senator  Aiken,  of  Ver- 
mont (S. 631). 

To  permit  retirement  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees with  30  years  of  service  on  full  an- 
nuities without  regard  to  age.  By  Senator 
FoNG,  of  Hawaii  (S.  39) . 

Providing  Government  employees  maxi- 
mum amount  of  group  life  insurance  com- 
mensurate with  salary.  By  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  of  Illinois  (S.  628) . 

Preventing  the  use  of  stopwatches,  work 
measurement  programs,  or  other  perform- 
ance standards  operations  as  measuring  de- 
"^  vices  in  the  postal  services.  By  Senator 
Scorr,  of  Pennsylvania  (S.  715) . 

international  affairs 
Prohibiting  further  U.S.  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  President  Nas- 
ser and  termination  of  training  of  United 
Arab  Republic  military  and  police  personnel 
at  U.S.  Government  facilities.  By  Senator 
Tower,  of  Texas  (S.  329) . 

Requesting  the  President  to  take  action 
to  bring  before  the  United  Nations  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  Russia  shall  (1)  withdraw 
troops  and  controls  from  the  Baltic  States, 
(2)  permit  all  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States 
to  return  to  their  homelands  from  places  of 
exile,  and  (3)  for  the  United  Nations  to  spon- 
sor free  elections  in  the  Baltic  States.  By 
Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois  (S.  Con.  Res.  6) . 
Asking  Congress  to  pass  concurrent  reso- 
<x  lutlon  requesting,  the  President  to  urge  the 
United  Nations  to  take  effective  action  so 
the  Soviet  Union  will  withdraw  its  troops 
from  all  the  captive  nations,  including  the 
Baltic  States,  and  to  return  such  captive 
people  to  their  homeland  If  they  are  now  In 
exile,  and  to  require  free  elections  under  the 


supervision  of  the  United  Nations  in  all  the 
captive  nations.  By  Senator  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois  (S.  Con.  Res.  10). 

Prohibiting  further  U.S.  aid  to  Indonesia, 
Including  training  of  Indonesian  military 
and  police  personnel  at  U.S.  Government  fa- 
cilities. By  Senator  Tower,  of  Texas  (S. 
328). 

Repealing  the  so-called  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  Imposed  on  stocks  and  bonds  pur- 
chased directly  from  nonresident  foreigners 
and  supposed  to  be  used  temporarily.    By 
-  Senator  Fong,  of  Hawaii  (S.  38). 

Prohibiting  the  use  of  products  originating 
in  any  country  or  area  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  communism  in  any  housing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration, and  related  constituent  agencies. 
By  Senator  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania  (S.  712). 

Preventing  importation  of  flat  glass  which 
is  the  product  of  any  country  or  area  domi- 
nated or  controlled  by  communism.  By 
Senator  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania  (S.  714). 

Pi-ohibiting  the  use  of  products  originating 
in  Any  country  or  area  dominated  by  com- 
mimlsm  in  Federal  or  federally  assisted  proj- 
ects for  the  construction,  alteration,  or  re- 
pair, of  any  building,  public  works,  or  fa- 
cility. By  Senator  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania 
(S.  716). 

agriculture 

Providing  assistance  In  the  development  of 
adequate  rural  water  systems.     By  Senator . 
Aiken,  of  Vermont  (S.  493) . 

To  provide  that  wheat  purchased  or  proc- 
essed for  donation  to  needy  persons  be  ex- 
empt from  the  wheat  processing  certificate 
payment.  By  Senator  Bennett  of  Utah 
(S. 639). 

Establishing  commission  to  reexamine  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  agricultural  laws  and 
programs.  By  Senator  Javits,  of  New  York 
(S.J.  Res.  20). 

Providing  for  the  relief  of  critical  railroad 
boxcar  shortage  and  help  .grain  industry 
through  providing  sufficient  boxcars  to  ship 
their  products  when  ready  and  avoid  losses 
occasioned  by  inadequacy  of  equipment.  By 
Senator  Curtis,  of  Nebraska   (S.   179). 

Promoting  the  increased  use  of  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  products  for  Industrial  purposes.  By 
Senator  Curtis,  of  Nebraska  (S.  494). 

Program  for  increased  use  of  farm  products 
for  Industrial  purposes.  By  Senator  Mundt, 
of  South  Dakota  (S.  181). 

Program  for  control  of  noxious  plants  on 
Federal  lands.  By  Senator  Carlson,  of  Kan- 
sas (S. 219). 

To  aid  marketing  power  of  farmers  and 
ranchers.  By  Senator  Aiken,  of  Vermont 
(S. 109). 

congress 

To  safeguard  the  right  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  a  Federal  agency  or  department 
to  testify  before  a  duly  constituted  and 
empowered  congressional  conunittee  or 
subcommittee  without  being  subjected  to 
reprisals.  By  Senator  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina  (S.  537). 

Providing  specific  dates  for  Congress  to 
adjourn  sine  die  by  August  15  in  even-num- 
bered years  and  reconvene  November  15,  and 
In  odd-numbered  years,  August  1  and  No- 
vember 1.  By  Senator  Smith,  of  Maine  (S. 
Con.  Res.  3). 

Requiring  that  any  communication  be- 
tween a  Senator  or  a  member  of  his  staff 
and  a  regulatory  agency  in  adjudicatory 
proceedings  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
record  of  the  procedure.  By  Senator  Javits, 
of  New  York  (S.  466). 

Requiring  the  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  a  code  of  ethics  for  Sen- 
ators and  legislative  employees,  with  a  provi- 
sion that.  In  the  meantime,  an  Interim  code 
would  be  based  on  reporting  of  financial 
interests.  By  Senator  Javits,  of  New  York 
(S.  Res.  26). 


Prohibiting  use  of  appropriated  funds  by 
Government  officials  for  purpose  of  in. 
fluencing  the  vote  in  any  referendum  or 
election.  By  Senator  Simpson,  of  Wyomine 
(S.  180).  ^ 

Permitting  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
selected  Senate  sessions  during  major  de- 
bates on  the  most  important  national  Issues 
By  Senator  Javits,  of  New  York  (S.  Res.  64). 

Allowing  installation  of  public  address  sys- 
tem within  the  Senate  Chamber.  By  Sena- 
tor JAyrrs,  of  New  York  (S.  Res.  65). 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Giving  Western  States  the  same  90  per- 
cent of  the  mineral  rights  royalties  of  public 
lands  as  given  Alaska  when  it  was  admitted 
to  statehood;  and  thus  providing  equal 
treatment  «to  all  States  as  Western  States 
have  been  receiving  less  than  90  percent 
while  Eastern  States  retain  title  to  their 
public  lands  and  receive  direct  royalties.  By 
Senator iSiMPsoN,  of  Wyoming  (S.  90). 

To  provide  an  appropriation  up  to  $200,- 
000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  pro- 
posed  Golden  Circle  National  Scenic  Park- 
way complex  connecting  national  parks,  na- 
tional monuments,  and  recreation  areas  in 
four  States.  By  Senator  Bennett,  of  Utah 
(S. 363). 

Establishment  of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument.  By  Senator  Hruska  of 
Nebraska  (S.  339). 

To  prohibit  the  use  of  the  term  "ma- 
hogany" in  connection  with  woods  and  other 
products  which  are  not  in  fact  mahogany. 
By  Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois  (S.  566). 
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THE    NEED    FOR    MORE    REALISM 
^         IN    OUR    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day,  along  with  millions  of  other 
Americans,  I  watched  a  young  man  win  a 
golf  tournament. 

For  a  few  hours  of  play,  he  earned 
more  money  than  millions  in  some  of  the 
undeveloped  countries  can  earn  in  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  heavy  toil. 

There  is  no  criticism  involved  in  this 
observation.  But.  combined  with  some 
other  aspects  I  shall  dwell  on  briefly, 
perhaps  it  does  give  a  small  part  of  the 
answer  as  to  why  the  leaders  of  about 
half  of  the  billions  of  people  now  on  this 
earth  daily  urge  their  constituents  to 
hate,  and  look  forward  to  the  destruc- 
tion of,  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  economically  and 
politically,  certain  leaders  of  countries 
to  whom  we  have  rendered  heavy  assist- 
ance, some  for  nearly  50  years,  are  be- 
coming increasingly  antagonistic  to  our 
policies  and  our  position. 

I  am  proud  that  we  gave  that  assist- 
ance, but  I  do  believe,  as  our  own  prob- 
lems increase,  it  should  be  given  some 
consideration. 

This  Nation  stands  as  the  last  truly 
significant  strength  in  the  world  today 
against  the  steady  pressure  of  imperial- 
istic Communist  aggression.  We  are 
paying  most  of  the  cost  of  the  defense 
of  freedom  in  Europe,  most  of  it  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  nearly  all  in  Central 
and  South  America,  and  nearly  all 
against  the  possibly  greatest  potential 
aggressor  out  in  the  Far  East. 


» 
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In  Korea,  on  the  seal  by  Formosa,  in 
South  Vietnam,  in  Western  Europe,  and 
many  other  places,  we  continue  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  annually,  defending 
many  who  in  turn  are  now  attempting 
to  cripple  our  prosperity  and,  therefore, 
our  security. 

This  cannot  go  on.  If  it  does,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  our  econ- 
omy, the  source  of  our  military  strength, 
will  be  in  serious  trouble. 

We  have  an  able,  dedicated,  coura- 
geous, and  careful  President.  But  these 
are  not  his  policies.  He  inherited  them, 
as  did  his  predecessor  and  his  predeces- 
sor's predecessor,  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  change  them. 

Without  the  support  of  the  United 
States,  Formosa  could  not  live  against  an 
all-out  pressure  from  Communist  im- 
perialism. Nor  could  Korea  or  South 
Vietnam.  For  that  matter,  neither  could 
France  or  any  other  country  which  lacks 
the  capacity  for  full  nuclear  retaliatory 
exchange. 

No  longer  is  there  any  dollar  gap;  in 
fact,  for  over  15  years  the  reverse  has 
been  true.     * 

Why.  then,  should  we  continue  to  be  so 
much  alone  in  the  defense'  of  the  West, 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world? 

Why  should  not  all  of  us  be  partners 
in  this  joint  defense,  instead  of  some  be- 
ing our  constant  critics,  at  times  acting 
as  if  they  were  already  at  least  our  eco- 
nomic enemies? 

In  this  nuclear  age,  each  and  every  day 
the  mind  of  man  is  further  telescoping 
time  and  space  to  the  point  Where  once 
far-off  countries,  if  not  our  friends,  are 
now  our  neighbors,  and  the  leaders  of 
many  of  these  neighboring  countries  are 
almost  daily  exhorting  their  constitu- 
ents— hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  mil-  • 
lions  of  them — to  hate  the  United  States. 
In  this  era  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the 
development  of  such  hatred  between  na- 
tions can  only  become  a  steadily  increas- 
ing danger,  primarily  because  of  the 
proUferation  of  the  ndw  .weapons. 

For  the  past  20  year$,  and  after  it  was 
either  necessary  or  advisable,  one  group 
in  this  country  has  urged  that  our  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  pour  out  its  treasure 
so  as  to  improve  the  lot  of  nearly  every 
nation  in  the  world.  This  program,  once 
worthwhile,  is  now  questionable  and  very 
expensive. 

For  the  past  20  years  also,  another  bloc 
in  this  Nation  has  preached  steadily  the 
doctrine  of  hate  against  all  Communists, 
and  has  urged  heavy  military  assistance 
to  various  countries  in  return  for  often 
questionable  support.  This  philosophy 
and  program  has  also  been  most  expen- 
sive, in  recent  years  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  improve  our  security,  and  has 
increased  the  opportunity  for  Commu- 
nist leaders  to  in  turn  increase  the  bit- 
terness of  their  people  against  the  United 
states. 

Trade  invariably  improves  understand- 
ing. Why,  therefore,  do  so  many  people 
consider  it  a  crime  for  us  to  trade  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  whqn  every  other  de- 
veloped country  in  the  free  world  is  do- 
ing its  best  to  increase  that  trade? 

It  is  clear  that  there  should  be  a  major 
reappraisal  of  our  foi'eign  policy:  Less 
aid,  more  trade;  less  effort  to  demand. 


in  return  for  any  assistance,  general  con- 
formity to  our  own  political  convictions; 
more  effort,  regardless  of  ideological  dif- 
ferences, to  develop  more  good  will  and 
understanding  among  all  nations. 

This  country  was  founded  by  those 
who  believed  in  religious  freedom,  the 
equality  of  all  men,  and  their  right  to 
disagree.  I  believe  we  should  start  prac- 
ticing more  of  what  for  so 'many  years 
we  have  been  preaching 

Mr.  MAGNUSON. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  subscribe  to  what 
Jhe  Senator  from  Missouri  has  said.  He 
and  I  and  others,  have  been  seriously 
concerned  about  the  whole  of  trade.  The 
Committee  on  Commerce  intends  to  pur- 
sue this  matter  in  connection  with  pro- 
posed legislation  that  will  accompUsh 
what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  sug- 
gests; namely,  provide  for  a  reappraisal. 
We  intend  to  pursue  the  subject  of  East- 
West  trade,  because  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant. I  am  glad  to  hear  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  said. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Trade  is  usually 
the  forerunner  of  an  increasing  ability 
of  people  to  get  along  with  one  another. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  join  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  in  commending 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
on  his  most  enlightening  remarks.  Too 
frequently  we  have  overlooked,  as  we 
continue  to  overlook,  the  possibility  of 
remedying  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
occur  in  the  world.  We  should  seek  in 
every  way  through  contacts  by  trade  to 
improve  our  economic  development.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  both  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  if  there  was  any 
other  industrially  developed  country  in 
the  world  except  the  United  States  not 
doing  its  best  to  obtain  all  the  trade  pos- 
sible with  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. In  both  cases,  the  answer  was 
"No."  , 

THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  SENATE 
YOUTH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  first  week  of  February.  102 
outstanding  young  high  school  leaders 
representing  every  State  of  ,yie  Union 
brought  bright  inquisitive  mintts  to  bear 
on  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. They  explored  the  workings  of 
the  Congress,  the  judiciary^  and  the 
executive  branches. 

The  occasion,  of  course,  was  the  third 
annual  Senate  youth  program,  made  pos- 
sible through  the  WiUiam  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation's  generous  response 
to  the  Senate's  expression  of  interest  in 


encouraging  the  youth  of  our  country  to 
train  for  participation  in  affairs  of  the 
Nation. 

These  young  people  represented  the 
Nation's  youth  and  their  respective 
States  with  spirit  and  distinction.  I 
congratulate  and  salute  each  of  the  102 
young  visitors  from  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  with  natural  pride  in  my  own 

State    of   Missouri   that   I   compliment 

Mr.  President,  will  _  William  B.  Wilson,  of  Cape  Girardeau, 


and  Lloyd  Jay  Gildersleeve.  of  Rock 
Port.  Their  interest,  humor,  and  good 
manners  spoke  well  for  our  State  and 
bodes  well  for  the  Nation. 

As  cochairman  of  tliis  year's  program 
with  the  distinguished  <junior  Senator 
from  Idaho,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  speak 
at  the  banquet  climaxing  their  strenuous 
week  of  attending  Senate  sessions,  com- 
mittee hearings,  and  executive  briefings. 
At  that  time  I  presented  the  fact  that 
their  Washington  experience  would  be 
remembered  all  their  lives. 

Their  visit  was  made  particularly 
memorable  by  the  extemporaneous  and 
unexpected  message  of  President  John- 
son when  they  visited  the  White  House. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  President 
revealed  that  in  private  life  also  he 
would  have  pursued  the  promotion  of 
young  people's  interest  in  their  govern- 
ment. 

So  that  his  inspiring  message  may  be 
made  available  to  all,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President's  extempo- 
raneous remarks  to  the  members  of  the 
third  annual  Senate  youth  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

TO  the  Student  Delegates  of  the  William 

Randolph  Hearst  Foundation,  U.S.  Senate 

Youth    Program,    Diplomatic    Reception 

Room,  February   5,    1965 

President  Johnson.  Welcome,  youth,  here 

to  the  first  house  of  the  land.     It  is  your 

house  and  you  give  me  much  pleasure  to  take 

your  time  to  come  and  see  us  and  give  us  a 

chance  to  visit  together. 

I  know  nothing  that  is  more  helpful  to  me 
or  more  stimulating  or  invigorating  than  to 
have  a  chance  to  associate  and  rub  shoulders 
with  the  young  people  in  our  high  schools 
and  in  our  colleges  and  throughout  our  coun- 
try. I  am  especially  proud  of  you  and  thQ 
leadership  of  the  Hearst  organization  that 
has  brought  you  here.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  In  public  service  now — 34  years  in 
Federal  service,  and  before  that  I  worked  for 
the  schools  and  the  State — all  of  my  life  I 
have  been  with  one  branch  or  the  other  of 
the  Government. 

The  thing  that  I  have  wanted  to  do  most 
when  I  could  do  it,  either  when  I  got  out 
of  public  office,  was  retired  either  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily,  would  be  to  try  to  arrest 
and  Inspire  and  promote  young  people's  In- 
terest In  their  government.  And  I  am  very 
Indebted  to  the  leadership  of  the  Hearst  or- 
ganization, and  I  am  very  envious  that  they 
are  doing  what  I  have  wanted  to  do,  and  what 
I  hope  to  do  when  I  am  no  longer  In  public 
life. 

I  met  here  one  day  In  the  Old  Ballroom — 
above  us — a  beautiful  yellow  room,  which 
Mrs.  Kennedy  has  now  redecorated,  and  one 
of  the  most  exciting  places  in  the  White 
House — with  President  Roosevelt.  And  he 
was  In  his  wheel  chair  there,  behind  his  desk, 
and  he  said  "I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have 
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Just  ftcccpted  nn  Invltiitlon  for  you  to  key- 
note H  national  convention  of  young  people 
In  Loulsvlllo,  Ky..  and  I  have  already  propiued 
your  speech  for  yo\i."     lLauRhter.| 

Well.  I  was  comlortcd  to  know  that  If  I  had 
to  apeak  to  a  convention  that  I  Ir.ni  a  :.peeei> 
already  for  me,  but  I  had  no  advance  wani- 
Int;  that  I  was  ((o''>K  to  even  be  InvlLed.  Ami 
I  said.  •'Klne,  Mr  HreKldent,  when  Is  II.  and 
what  do  yon  ;.ay  In  your  speech?" 

He  said.  "Our  systen>  of  Kt>^''"'">»'"fii''  '^  '•^<' 
most  Important  thin^  we  really  have  in  this 
cinintry  to  our  fnmre,  anil  becaure  1  think 
It  Is  a  stipcrlor  system  and  boiler  than  mi>.>l 
Bystenis.  I  tlUnk  It  must  be  preserved  and 
I  have  not  the  sll^;htest  tloubt  that  It  will  be 
preserved,  provided  onr  yiitintf  people  become 
as  fanatical  and  us  tledlcafed  abont  democ- 
racy ami  our  system  as  the  youn^  Nay.l  Is 
about  ihelr  system,  because  they  have  be<'n 
workeil  up  In  a  feverish  heat  herj-.  and 
Hitler  has  Ihem  feeling;,  very  stronjTly  that 
they  have  a  mission  In  the  wurld.  and  If  o>jr 
people  car.  Ju^■t  become  as  exi-lted  atui  as 
dedicated  and  as  Intere.-.ted  about  their  sy.s- 
lem.  I  know  that  we'll  not  only  be  a  match, 
but  well  be  the  victor." 

And  that  Is  what  I  went  dowii  there  to 
s.'iy.  atul  I  bi'Ueve  It  was  11)40  the  year  before 
we  were  Invol.ed  In  the  war.  maX  be  2  year;,. 
t^o  today  I  want  to  remhul  yoii  of  };omelhl»iR 
that  1  n.se  very  frequently,  anti  the  reiioiters 
who,  are  here  will  i)r<ibably  pet  tired  of  hcnr- 
-  Ini;  me.  but  I  won't  t.ee  you  but  Just  this 
one  time,  and  this  stalenu'iit  ha.^  impresseil 
me  a  lot.  l  ^ 

We  were  a  Re}>\ib!ic  In  Texas  before  we 
wi'xe  part  of  the  I'nlon  we  were  a  .separate 
country,  and  we  had  a  President,  nnil  bis 
n.une  was  I.amar.  Anil  one  of  the  Ihlnj?.-.  we 
remember  puvt  about  Mr.  I,amar,  or  Presi- 
dent l.amar,  w.is  his  Rreat-deti rminatlon  to 
develop  our  .educational  r.ystem  In  our  8tate. 
URri  we  were  delerniincd  to  have  a  university 
of  the  tlrst  class.  That  Is  the  w:!y  they 
reierreil  lo  it.  Mnl  we  were  determined  to 
ethicale  our  >oun»T  and  In  ctmnectlon  with 
lUs  leadership  back  there  In  1836.  he  said  this: 
"Education  Is  the  guardian  genius  of  democ- 
racy "  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  that  the 
President  Is  the  steward  of  all  the  i>eople. 
1  like  that  e.\presslon.  He  has  n  respon- 
slbllUy  to  all  of  them  to  do  what  Is  right, 
and  protect  them  all.  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  wise  and  the  Ignoraiit.  all  of  them. 

TUit  Mr.  Lamar,  the  President  of  the  Texas 
IJepublic,  said.  "Kducatlon  Is  the  guardian 
of  dcmivracy,  It  Is  the  only  dictator  tlint 
free  men  recognize,  and  the  only  ruler  that 
free  men  require." 

Now  this  is  a  part  of  tlie  best  education 
that  can  ever  come  to  you  to  come  here  and 
look  at  that  monument  to  George  Wn;  hlng- 
ton.  and  to  Thomas  JetTersi>n.  and  to  .Abra- 
■  ham  Lincoln,  and  to  reflect  on  what  they  en- 
dured and  the  sacrifices  thoy  made  and  the 
education  that  they  brought  about  that  was 
the  guardian  of  our  democracy.  A  hundred 
years  ao:o  Abr.diam  Lincoln  wa.s  signing  the 
Emancipijflori  Proclamation,  and  it  was  a 
procl.imatlon,  but  It  wasn't  a  fact,  and  we 
are  all  working  today  to  see  that  It  Is  n  fact, 
to  sec  that  regardless  of  our  religion,  or  the 
color  of  our  skin,  or  where  we  live,  or  what 
Sti.te  we  come  from,  or  how  we  sjjell  our 
name- wc  have  the  protection  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  and  our  Constitution  njid  the  dignity 
of  man  Is  iippermost  In  our  thoughts,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual  Is  a  basic  re- 
quirement of  every  American,  and  fair  and 
ccju.d  opportunity  under  our  laws,  because  I 
happen  to  come  from  Texas  Is  no  reason  why 
you  ouchi  to  hold  It  against  me.    [Laughter.) 

Because  I  am  tall  or  short,  or  becau.se  I  am 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  or  because  I  am 
brown  from  the  south  Texas  sun.  or  because 
I've  been  bleached  to  the  snowcapped  moun- 
tains of  some  of  our  Western  States — It  Is 
not  important  how  you  spell  your  name  or 


what  country  your  ancestors  camo  from,  or 
what  the  color  of  your  skid.  What  Is  Im- 
portant Is  I  hat  every  boy  and  girl  born  In 
Ihls  world  will  h.ive  equal  opportunity  under 
(lur  system. 

What  other  system  would  permit  the  son 
of  a  tenant  farnu'r.  born  In  'a  :i-room  house 
lUi  years  ago.  to  become  President  of  the 
Innd'i'  And  that  Is  what  we  want  to  preserve, 
and  yon  are  going  to  help.  Hecause  of  yoiu' 
kuiiwli-dge  i)f  II,  antI  a^i  President  l<(K)sevelt 
sail!:  Your  fanallcl.'iin  for  It.  your  love  for 
ir,  yotir  detllcaltoii  to  It. 

So.  now  I've  t.dked  too  long,  but  I  do  think 
that  we  must,  remember  what  he  said  about 
our  future  depending  upon  our  own  feeling 
aU<>ul  our  Government  ami  our  di'dlcallon 
and  our  love  for  It',  and  cnir  lighting  for  It. 
You  reinember  they  said  that  we  couldn't 
produce  the  pianos  that  were  required  to  save 
us  In  World  War  II.  They  said  the.se  b.^ard- 
l(ss  boys  will  never  be  able  to  take  these 
n  ITs  and  lly  thi-m  Into  th4'  Industrial  areas 
and  destroy  them  .md  re.rry  the  alondc4)oinl)s 
needeil.  and  other  things.  l3ut  these  bear<l- 
le.ss  boys  17  and  1»  and  19  — became  the 
great  aces  ol  the  land,  and  It  w.is.  tlrsl,  sure, 
thi'lr  education  was  their  guardian  genius, 
but  It  was  also  their  fanallcl..m,  their  love 
of  fj-eedoui  In  tills  country  tliat  cau.sed  them 
to  fly  all  idghl  across  the  »)ceaus  and  luider 
lh<-  si-as,  utui  Mr.  Hearst.  If  lie  were  living 
today,  would  be  very  provul  that  his  name  w.i.s 
a.sstM-lated  with  an  interest  In  government 
that  he  exemplllied  until  his  last  day  on  this 
earth.. aiul  \tiur  p.vrenls  ought  to  be  mighty 
proud,  and  your  President  l.s  proud,  that  you 
liave  enough  inleri'st  to  conn*  litrk*  and  to 
Iv.irn  about  It.  ami  to  go  back  and  talk  to 
other  people  about  11.  because  tliat  educa- 
tion is  the  only  dictali>r  that  we're  going  to 
have  in  this  lountry.  and  It  Is  the  only  ruler 
we  are  going  t(»  have,  and  fnen  we're  going 
to  let  the  majority  will  work  Its  way,  and  we 
are  going  to  abide  by  It. 

Oh,  we  have  .'.o  many  exciting  things  to  do 
In  the  rest  ol  oiu"  lUe.  A  l.nly  yesterd.iy-  a 
latly  Jackson — Barbara  Ward,  said  to  me 
hero,  having  huich  with  me,  and  a  very  great 
person.  She  had  Just  come  from  Africa,  ami 
she  said  that  .'Jhe  had  talked  to  a  number  of 
people  In  this  comUry  and  she  w.is  .ciulte 
excited  that  she  thought  today,  more  than 
any  period  that  she  had  ever  observed,  peo- 
ple were  more  hopeful  about  making  oiy-  lan<l 
beiuflful  and  were  nuire  anxious  to  be  a 
part  of  a  better  education  program,  and  a 
better  hciiltli  program,  and  a  better  con.ser- 
vntlon  program,  and  a  better  ef(U;!l  rights 
pre>^ram.  and  a  better  program  to  beautify 
nature,  than  we  had  ever  been  before,  and 
she  had  all  of  these  encouraging  things  from 
people  slie  had  talked  to — they  were  all  ex- 
cited—the pirden  clubs  were  wanting  to  help 
><nake  their  cities  prettier,  the  junk  dealers 
are  even  helping  us  get  the  old  cars  olf  the 
roads,  we're  thinking  about  planting  wild 
flowers  nil  over  the  country  In  the  spring  so 
when  we  take  our  families  out  to  drive  we 
can  see  the  beauties  of  nature. 

And  I've  got  a  conservation  mes.^age  I've 
Just  been  working  on.  I  was  talking  about  it 
with  a  group  and  before  I  came  in  here  to 
see  you.  I've  got  to  get  It  up  within  the  next 
few  days,  very  quickly,  and  I  want  all  of  you 
to  read  It  if  you  can.  because  there  are  things 
to  do.  there  Is  work  to  do,  Repvibllcans  for 
Democrats,  for  southerners,  for  northerners, 
for  easterners,  for  westerners,  and  there  will 
be  differences  and  there  will  be  arguments, 
and  there  will  be  debates,  and  sometimes  my 
viewpoint  will  prevail  and  sometimes  some- 
body else's  viewpoint  will  prevail.  What  Is 
important  Is  that  wc  will  debate  them,  and 
we  will  discuss  them  and  we'll  act  upon 
them,  and  we  will  move  forward,  and  this 
coimtry  wUl  be  better  In  the  year  2000  than 
It  Is  In  1965.  and  at  that  time  most  of  you 
win  Just  be  50,  or  55,  like  I  am  today,  and 


you  can  look  back  and  see  how  much  progress 
wo  made  from  the  time  you  were  here  until 
then. 

I  am  Indebted  to  the  Hearst  people  and  1 
imi  Indebted  to  each  State  imd  to  each  family 
represented^  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
ndx  with  yo\i  and  see  you.  I  am  going  to 
stay  u  little  longer.  I  want  to  visit  and  shake 
hunda  with  those  I  haven't  shaken  handa 
with,  and  I  luitlce  Mrs.  .Johnson  Is  here.  She 
tloesn't  like  to  make  Kpccches.  but  I  want  you 
to  know  her  this  Is  my  wife.  Lady  Bird. 
I  Appl.iuse.] 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  It)  c.xprc.s.s  m.v  pcnsonal  apprecia- 
tion at  tiii.s  timo  to  tiic  .sponsors  and 
p{irtlfipnnt.s  who  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  third  nnnual  iScnate  youth 
l)rogiani. 

'1  lie  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation, under  tlic  distin.tcuLslied  Icadcr- 
siiip  of  its  cxi'cutivc  director.  Dr.  Evron 
M.  Kirkpntiick,  undertakes  tlic  impor- 
tant task  ot  de'v'elopini;  and  conducting 
an  interesting  and  intellectually  stim- 
ulatmn  i)roi'.ram  for  the,s(>  students, 
chosen  on  a  comi)etitivo  basis  by  the 
superintendents  of  education  of  their  re- 
spective States. 

I'hc  luncheon  was  attended  liy  over 
60  Members  of  this  distinijviished  legis- 
lative Ijod.v,  wiuMc  Vice  President  Hcm- 
PHREY  .spoke  on  the  need  for  yoiin;',  i)oo- 
I)le  to  be  ojitimistic  about  the  future. 
Additionall.v.  the  student  i)artici!)nnts 
met  with  Justice  Arthur  Go!di)ei!;,  :uid 
w'lh  .'Cholars  of  Con!".re.s.s-=1ncludin'r  the 
distinguished  Senate  Parlianientniian, 
Dr.  Floyd  Kiddick — wiLh  a  number  of  in- 
dividual Senators,  chosen  on  a  bipartisan 
ba.sis.  with  s"veral  Members  of  tlic  other 
body,  and  with  reiJicsentatives  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  np,cncies.  Of  par- 
ticular intere;st  among  the  latter  were 
briefings  prepared  by  the  Departments 
of  Defense^  and  State. 

As  a  cochairman  oT  the  third  annual 
Senate  youth  program,  along  wi(h  Sen-  . 
ator  JoRD.AN  of  Idaho,  I  want  to  thank 
the  members  of  tiie  Advisory  Comniitlee. 
who  have  supported  this  important  edu- 
cational program.  The  meml)ei's  of  this 
committee  are:  Senators  How  .mid  W. 
Cannon,  Jacob  K.  Javit.s.  Gayi.ord  Nel- 
son. James  B,  Pearson,  Claiborne  Pfll, 
Winston  L.  Prouty,  Hugh  Scott,  and 
IIerm  N  E  Talm\dge,  members:  and  Vice 
Pre  ident  Hubert  H.  IIumi'HREy.  Senator 
TiiOMvs  H  KuciiEi.,  Randolph  A,  Hmnst 
and  Evi'on  M.  Kirkpatrick.  members  ex 
oflHcio, 

Appreciation  for  the  succeijs  of  the 
program  should  also  go  to  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  which 
financially  supported  the  Senate  youth 
program  and  particularly  to  its  execu- 
tive director.  Mr.  Ira  P.  Walsh.  Also,  to 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  and  its  staff 
members.  Mr  Donald  G.  Tacheron.  as- 
sociate director.  Mr.  Walter  E.  Beach  and 
Miss  Pat  Piccola. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
complete  agenda  printed  in  the  Recohd 
so  that  Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  may 
express  their  appreciation  directly  to 
those  who  took  time  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  help  in  Introducing  these 
fine  young  people  to  the  workings  of  the 
Senate  and  their  National  Government. 
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There  being  no  objccilon.  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printijd,in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
THE  us.  Senate  Youth  iPKooRAM.  January 

31  TO  Fkbkuauy  6,  1U65,;  Dau.y  Schedule 

SUNDAY,    JANUARY  !»1,    1065 

Students  arrived  throurthcmt  the  day. 

MONDAY,   FEBRtlAty    1,    1965 

At  8  a.m.:  Brcakfiist  in  llie  grand  ballroom 

Introduction:  Ira  P.  W  iflsh,  director.  Sen 
ate  youth  program. 

Speakers:  Randolph  h.  Hearst,  trustee, 
William  Randolph  Hearst  I'ouridatUm;  Evron 
M.  Kirkpatrick,  executive  director,  American 
Political  Srlonco  AssoclatlrJn. 

At  10:30  a.m.:  Welcoming  In  Senate  recep 
tloii  room   ))y  speakers  t^enator  Thomas   H. 
KicuKi..  Republican,  of   "     '"  '   ~ 

Howard  W.  Cannon,   Dc 

uiul  Senator  Len  B.  Jor^Jin,  Republican,  of 
Idaho. 

At  12  p.m.:  Lum;heon 
Senate  Ollice  Building.' 

Introduclton:  Senator 

.Speaker:     Senator     W/' 
Democrat,  of  Miniui.sota. 

At  1:45  pm.:  Visit  the  Supreme  Court — 
cnst  conference  room 

At  2  p.m.: 

introduction:  Daniel  fl. 
aat  Secretary  of  Labor 

Speaker:  Justice  Arthi||'  Goldberg 

At  .3  n.m.:  Tour  the  Su 

At  6:45  p.m.:   Old  Gu: 
mrr  Corps  in  the  colonial! room. 

At'?  p.m.:  Dinner  in  tlhe  colonial  room 

Invocation  by:  Dr.  Freijlbrlck  Brown  Harris. 
Cli:. plain.  U.S.  Senate 

Introduction:  Mrs.  Ge*ge  Hearst 

Speaker:  Repre.sentatlyc  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Democrat,  of  Arizona. 

rUKSDAY,  FEBRU  itlY   2,   1965 

At  R  a.m.:  Bnrakfast  in 
IntHKlnvtlon:  Walter  i: 


jn  room  1202,  New 
N  B.  Jordan. 

•TF.R      P.      MONDAI-E, 


Moynllian.  Asslst- 


;  remc  Court. 

Id  Fife  and  Drum- 


the  offices  of  their 
an  room  1202.  New 


Dl.srn.ssants:  John  G.  iilewart,  assistant  to 
the  Vice  President;  DrJ  Floyd  M.  RIddIck, 
Senate  Parliamentarian 

At  10  a.m.:  Buses  to  sdiate  Office  Building, 

For  the  remainder  of  the  daythe  students 
will  serve  as  Interns  Inj 
respective  Senators. 

At  1  p.m.:   Lvmcheon 
Senate  Ollice  Building. 

Presiding:.  Max  M.  Kiinpelman,  treasurer 
and  counsel,  the  Ameriiftn  Political  Science 
Association 

Speakers:  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum 
PHREY,  Senator  Thomas 

At  7  p.m.:  Dinner  In  i,he  colonial  room. 

Iiuroductlon :    Bishop  Btephen  G.  Spotts 
wood,  chairman,  board  (Df  directors.  National 
Association  for  the  Adv|4icement  of  Colored 
People 

Speaker:  Senator  JACtjf  K.  Javits,  Republi- 
can, of  New  York 


the  grand  ballroom. 
Beach,  APSA  staff. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBI;VARY    3,    1965 

At  10  a.m.:   Tour  of  Senate  Chamber. 

At  11  a.m.:  Speakers)  Representative  Ken 
Hechler,  Democrat,  of  "West  Virginia;  Wil- 
liam Miller,  Doorkeeper,  House  of  Represent- 
atN-es. 

At  12:30  p.m.:  Luncheon  In  room  1202. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Introduction:  Mrs.  Rbbert  J.  Stuart,  pres- 
ident. League  of  Women  Voters. 

Speaker:  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Democrat,  of  Hawaii. 

At  2  p.m.:  Observe  the  Senate  in  session. 

At  6:30  p.m.:  Presentation  by  the  Marine 
Band  In  the  East  Room. 

At  7  p.m.:   Dinner  In  the  East  Room. 

Introduction:  George  Hearst. 

Speaker:  Senator  G a yxord .Nelson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin.  ; 

Remarks:  Al  Capp.  cartoonist.        j 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,   1965 

At  9:30  a.m.:  Briefings  In  the  State  De- 
partment's East  Auditorium. 

Moderator:  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  Executive  Di- 
rector, APSA. 

Speakers:  Mr.  Edward  Fried,  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council;  Mr.  J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  Dep- 
uty AsslsUnt  Secretary  for  Atlantic  Affairs; 
Mr.  John  S.  Leahy,  Legislative  Officer,  Office 
of  Congressional  Relations;  Gov.  G.  Mennen 
Williams,  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Af- 
fairs. 

At  12:30  p.m.:  Luncheon  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  main  dining  room — eighth 
floor. 

Moderator:  Dr.  Kirkpatrick. 

Speaker:  Gov.  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  Un- 
der  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

At  2  pm.:  Buses  leave  for  Department  of 
Defense. 

At  2:30  p.m.:  Moderator:  Col.  Julian  B. 
Cross,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Director  for  Commu- 
nity Relations,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

At  2:32  p.m.:  Speakers:  Hon.  Arthur  Syl- 
vester. Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Pub- 
lic Affairs). 

At  2:40  p.m.:  Hon.  Henry  S.  Rowan,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Plan- 
ning and  North  Atlantic  Affairs. 

At  2:50  p.m.:  Hon.  Soils  Horwltz,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Administration. 

At  3:10  p.m.:  Brig.  Gen.  John  ,W.  Vogt, 
U.S.    Air    Force    Director,    Policy    Planning 

Staff. 

At  3:30  p.m.:  Mr.  Arthur  Barber,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen.se  for  Arms  Con- 
trol. 

At  3:50  p.m.:  Mr.  Justin  E.  O'Donnell, 
senior  defense  member,  faculty,  National  In- 
terdepartmental Seminar. 

At  5:10  p.m.:  Gen.  Ashton  H.  Manhnrt, 
U.S.  Army,  Vice  Director  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

At    7:30    p.m.:    Dinner    In    the    Colonial 

Room, 

Introduction:  Ira  P.  Walsh. 

Speaker:  R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director. 
Peace  Corps,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

FRIDAY,   FEBRUARY  5,    1965 

At  8:15  a.m.:  White  House  tour. 

At  9:45  a.m.:  FBI  tour. 

At  11:30  a.m.:  Meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

At  1  p.m.:  Arlington  Cemetery  (visit  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  grave). 

At  3  p.m.:  Smithsonian  Institution. 

At  7  p.m.:  Dinner  In  the  State  Room. 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Ray  Scherer,  NBC 
News. 

Invocation:  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
Chaplain.  U.S.  Senate.  , 

Speakers:  Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  cochairman.  Senate 
youth  program;  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  Re- 
publican, of  Idaho,  cochairman,  Senate  youth 
proeram. 

DEATH  OP  SEMINOLE  INDIAN  CHIEF 
BILLY  BOWLEGS 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  it  is  highly  appropriate  to  give  rec- 
ognition in  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  the  fact  that  Chief 
Billy  Bowlegs  of  the  Seminole  Indians 
passed  away  on  February  14  at  tMe  age 
of  102.  Indeed,  he  would  have  been  103 
within  a  few  days. 

We  have  still  with  us  in  our  country 
only  a  very  few  of  the  leaders  of  the  In- 
diaixs  during  the  difficult  years  following 
the  time  that  they  had  been  conquered 
by  the  United  States,  their  lands  ap- 
propriated, and  their  lives  made  most 


difficult  aiKl  impoverished.  Billy  Bow- 
legs was  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
characters  that  I  have  ever  known  and 
was  a  fine  man  whose  friendship  I  was 
honored  to  have.  He  adapted  himself  to 
the  difficult  situation  to  which  the  small 
number  of  Seminoles  left  in  Florida  were 
subjected,  both  as  a  true  friend  of  the 
white  man  and  as  a  faithful  representa- 
tive of  his  own  people.  He  did  many 
things  to  bring  about  more  friendly  im- 
derstanding  between  the  Indians  and 
Flox-idians  generally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tp  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  news 
article  about  the  death  of  Chief  Billy 
Bowlegs,  which  is  entitled  "Seminoles* 
Patriarch"  and  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcpRD. 
as  follows: 

'^  Seminoles'    Patriarch 

Brighton.  Indian  Reservation.  Fla.,  Feb- 
ruary 14. — Billy  Bowlegs,  patriarch  of  the 
Seminole  Indians  In  Florida,  who  clung  to 
the  old  ways  to  the  end,  yesterday  died  In 
his  thatched  dwelling.  He  would  have  been 
103  this  week. 

Considered  one  of  Florida's  greatest  hunt- 
ers and  guides,  Billy  Bowlegs  also  was  a 
spokesman  for  the  Seminoles  for  many  years. 
Because  of  his  reputation  for  intelligence  and 
Impeccable  honesty,  he  was  a:  friend  of 
sportsmen,  writers,  scientists,  and  historians. 
He  knew  Henry  M.  Flagler  and  Henry  B. 
Plant  when  they  were  developing  Florida. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  he  participated 
in  a  Jacksonville  parade  and  was  described 
hke  this: 

"Billy  was  a  conspicuous  figure — no  savage, 
but  a  magnificent  figure  of  physical  man- 
hood with  dignity,  reserve,  keen  intelligence, 
and  an  honest  heart." 

He  shunned  the  20th  ■  century  until  his 
death,  living  alone  In  an  isolated  camp  In 
one  of  the  pine  and  palm  htunmocks  on  this 
reservation  in  Glades  County. 

Billy  Bowlegs  was  born  on  Istopoga  Creek 
near  the  present  town  of  Lorida.  He  killed 
his  first  deer  at  age  11  ^ith  a  muzzle-loader. 
As  he  grew,  so  did  his  hunting  prowess.  He 
hunted  all  over  south  Florida  and  was  a 
familiar  figure  to  the  steamboat  captains  on 
the  Kisslmmee  River  who  bought  his  meat. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
it  was  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  a 
friend  of  Billy  Bowlegs,  I  think  that  the 
Senate  and  the  public  generally  should 
know  of  the  splendid  reputation  which 
he  bore  among  the  older  settlers  of 
Florida  and  the  high  respect  in  which 
they  held  him.  I  quote,  therefore,  from 
the  book  entitled  "The  Seminoles  of 
Florida.''  published  in  1896  by  Mrs.  Min- 
nie Moore-Willson.  of  Kisslmmee,  Fla., 
whom  I  well  knew  in  her  later  years  and 
who  was  a  strong  friend  of  the  Sem- 
inoles : 


A  few  weeks  ago.  after  many  invitations. 
.Cho-fe'e-hat-cho  (Billy  Bowlegs),  a  warrior 
of  more  than  usual  Intelligence  made  his 
long-promised  visit  to  Kisslmmee.  Here, 
away  from  his  natural  surroundings,  one 
could  study  his  Indian  characteristics  from 
an  unprejudiced  standpoint.  As  a  specimen 
of  manhood  he  is  far  above  the  average. 
Although  6  feet  2  inches  tall,  he  is  so  sym- 
metrically proportioned  that  one  loses  sight 
of  his  height.  His  features  are  good,  his 
hands  and  feet  remarkably  small,  his  voice 
soft    and    low — a    characteristic    of    every 
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Seminole.  His  dress  was  the  holiday  attire 
of  his  tribe;  he  wore  a  gold  watch  and  chain, 
and  regulated  his  timepiece  by  the  railroad 
clock  To  the  stranger  he  w^s  all  indiffer- 
ence, answering  "yes,"  "no,"  "me  don't  know," 
as  It  suited  him.  While  his  visit  extended 
over  a  period  of  3  days,  he  showed  no 
special  restlessness.  At  the  table  he  was 
on  the  alert  and  readily  followed  the  man- 
ners of  his  host.  He  was  cautious  to  help 
himself  sparingly  until  urged  to — "hum-pee- 
to  tee  ti-es  chay"  (eat  plenty).  The  knife 
arid  fork  he  used  with  as  much  e^se  as  if  It 
were  a  daily  practice. 

At  the  ringing  of  the  chiu-ch  bells  on  Sun- 
day morning,  it  was  explained  to  the  Indian 
that  they  were  to  call  the  people  to  the 
church,  so  that  the  minister  might  tell  them 
of  the  white  man's  God.  With  the  Inquiry. 
"You  go?"  to  his  host,  receiving  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  Billy  said,  "me  go  too." 
He  was  escorted  to  the  chapel,  and  through 
the  long  service  was  a  model  of  propriety, 
and  conformed  perfectly  to  the  customs  of 
the  church.  He  expressed  himself  later  as 
liking  the  music,  but  remarked  that  the 
preacher  talked  too  fast. 

Such  names  as  Tcm  Tiger,  Dr.  Tommy, 
Wildcat,  and  Billy  Bowlegs,  are  the  white 
mans  names  for  the  Indians.  Each  Indian 
has  his  Indian  name,  which  Is  significant  of 
some  family  or  personal  characteristic,  and 
which  contains  the  roo^  word  of  the  gens  to 
which  that  Indian  belongs.  During  the  In- 
dian's visit,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the 
Seminole  names  of  a  number  of  his  people 
written  down  so  that  he  might  make  a  copy 
and  carry  home  with  him.  Certainly  this 
young  brave  could  not  be  called  stupid  or 
sluggish.  Knowing  that  the  information  we 
sought  was  for  the  purpose  of  putting  It  into 
a  book,  so  that  "the  people  could  read  about 
the  good  Indians  of  Florida,"  he  showed  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  questions,  making 
his  answers  direct  and  truthful.  An  air  of 
deepest  solemnity  would  rest  upon  his  face 
until  he  was  assured  his  meaning  was  thor- 
oughly understood.  During  his  visit  he  ex- 
pressed an  eagerness  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  followed  a  copy  with  remarkable 
exactness.  With  the  desire  to  read  and  write, 
however,  ended  all  ambition  to  be  like  the 
white  man. 

Every  effort  was  made  ^to  please  so  rare  a 
visitor,  favors  were  shown  him.  in  fact,  he 
was  treatetf  as  a  most  honored  guest,  yet 
•this  son  of  the  forest  received  it  all  with  a 
silent  dignity  that  would  have  graced  a 
monarch.  When  he  was  ready  to  leave,  he 
quietly  arose,  remarking,  "me  hl-e-pus"  (go) , 
and  noiselessly  passed  out  of  the  house. 

In  closing,  I  think  I  should  comment 
on  an  incident  which  shows  the  courtesy 
and  respect  which  Billy  Bowlegs  always 
showed  to  U.S.  oflBcials  of  high  rank  and 
the  genuine  friendliness  of  the  man. 
Several  years  ago  we  were  giving  to  the 
levee  around  Lake  Okeechobee,  which 
had  been  begun  during  the  administra- 
tions of  President  Hoover  and  of  former 
Governor  Doyle  Carlton,  of  Florida,  and 
in  which  the  President,  himself,  had 
taken  great  interest,  the  name  of  Hoover 
Dike  and  President  Hoover,  then  a  man 
of  great  age,  came  down  to  Clewiston, 
Fla.,  for  the  celebration  which  was  very 
largely  attended  by  a  great  and  enthusi- 
astic crowd.  Shortly  before  the  actual 
dedicatory  ceremonies  took  place,  Billy 
Bowlegs  walked  up  to  the  official  crowd 
dressed  in  the  regalia  of  a  Seminole 
chieftain  and  standing  straight  as  an 
arrow,  though  he  was  then  99  years  old. 
He  greeted  President  Hoover  cordially 
and  made  it  clear  that  he  had  come  to 
the  affair  to  do  honor  to  the  former 
President.     The  whole  occasion  was  a 


most  dignified  and  unforgettable  one  and 
I  well  remember  that  President  Hoover, 
before  leaving  the  area  after  the  cere- 
mony had  been  concluded,  stated  to  me 
that  he  had  rarely  appreciated  anything 
so  much  as  he  did  the  unexpected  com- 
ing of  Chief  Billy  Bowlegs  to  pay  his 
respects.  I  think  that  that  act  of  Billy 
Bowlegs  was  performed  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition of  the  American  Indians.  I  could 
never  forget  the  sight  of  those  two  splen- 
did old  gentlemen  standing  together  with 
clasped  hands  and  beaming  counte- 
nances, each  enjoying  the  presence  of 
the  other  and  showing  him  every  possible 
evidence  of  high  respect. 

I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  many 
more  of  the  old  Indians  left  in  our  coun- 
try, and  I  do  think  it  is  in  our  own  ^est 
interest  and  theirs  to  preseiTe  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  of  instances  such  as 
the  above  in  which — to  borrow  the  words 
of  Minnie  Moore-Willson — Billy  Bow- 
legs received  his  honors  "with  a  silent 
dignity  which  would  have  graced  a 
monarch." 


FINANCIAL    SOUNDNESS    OF    CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
Federal  employee  has  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system.  Our 
Gttvernment  has  an  obligation  to  every 
Federal  employee  to  maintain  an  actu- 
arially sound  program.  We  can  and 
should  do  no  less.  The  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Actuaries  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System  as  reported  in 
House  Document  No.  48,  issued  January 
J965,  stresses  the  need  for  additional 
Federal  contributions  if  we  are  to  pro- 
tect the  fiscal  soundness  of  the  system. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  has  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  273,  to  improve  the  financing  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system.  It 
should  have  early  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. 

A  brief  study  of  House  Document  No. 
48  will  show  that  the  financial  status  of 
the  fund  is  gradually  getting  worse,  actu- 
arially speaking. 

.  I,  personally,  believe  we  have  one  of 
the  best  civil  service  retirement  systems 
in  the  world.  Today  millions  of  Federal 
employees,  past,  present,  and  future,  look 
to  it  for  financial  security  in  their  old  age 
and  for  income  protection  if  disability 
or  death  strikes  down  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family. 

These  employees  have  made  their  equi- 
table contribution  to  the  fund.  The 
fund  is  not  bankrupt.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  permit  it  to  become 
bankrupt.  I  am  informed  that  at  the 
end  of  June  1964,  it  had  a  balance  of 
more  than  $14.3  billion.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  taking  in  about  $2  billion  a 
year  in  retirement  deductions  from  em- 
ployees and  matching  contributions 
from  Government  agencies.  This  money 
is  invested  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  interest-bearing  securities  which  adds 
about  $400  million  a  year  to  the  fund. 

Why,  then,  is  the  fund  not  actuarially 
sound?  Here,'  I  believe,  is  the  answer: 
The  Government  has  npt  always  paid  its 


share  of  the  costs.  'For  this  reason  the 
fund  has  lost  the  interest  on  invested 
funds  that  would  have  accumulated  and 
been  available  for  the  trust  fund. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  re- 
tirement system,  employees  have  con- 
tributed wliatever  rate  was  established 
by  current  law,  2  "2  percent  of  their  salary 
at  first,  then  3^/2  percent,  then  5  percent, 
then  6  percent  and  now  6i/^  percent;  and 
Members  of  Congress  pay  into  the  fund 
7I2  percent  of  their  salaries.  However, 
during  the  first  8  years  of  the  retirement 
program,  no  appropriations  were  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  no  legis- 
lation was  enacted  by  Congress  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  fund.  All  benefits 
were  paid  out  of  contributions  which  had 
been  made  by  the  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  negligence  of  the 
Government  to  make  its  share  of  contri- 
butions on  time  proved  to  be  bad  finan- 
cial business.  That  is  how  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  retirement  system  started. 

From  about  1929  to  1957,  Government 
contributions  to  the  fund  wer^  on  a  now- 
and-then  basis  and  were  insufficient. 

In  1956,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  approval  by  Congress,  a 
law  was  passed  requiring  all  agencies  to 
contribute  out  of  their  appropriations 
amounts  equal  to  the  retirement  deduc- 
tions withheld  from  employees  pay. 

This  means  that  the  fund  now  has  an 
annual  income  which  about  takes  care 
of  all  normal  costs.  It  do^s  not  take  care 
of  the  interest  or  reduce  the  principal  of 
the  unfunded  liability  created  primarily 
during  those  years  in  which  the  agencies 
did  not  contribute  to  the  fund,  nor  does 
it  take  care  of  similar  costs  accrued  in 
recent  years. 

I  am  informed  that  the  retirement 
system  on  June  30,  1964,  had  an  un- 
funded liability  of  over  $39  billion  and 
that  by  the  year  of  1990,  unless  remedial 
action  is  taken  by  the  Congress,  addi- 
tional direct  appropriations  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  benefit  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  make  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations to  take  care  of  any  obliga- 
tions required  to  meet  retirement  pay- 
ments. But  also  I  believe  it  would  be 
much  wiser  and  better  financial  business 
to  heed  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  of 
Actuaries  and  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  legislative  action  be  taken 
before  the  emergency  arises.  That  is 
why  I  hope  that  Congress  at  this  session 
will  give  favorable  consideration  to  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  provide  a 
solution  of  the  situation  on  a  gradual 
basis  over  a  period  of  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SALVATION  ARMY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  the  Salvation  Army,  which  has 
rendered  humanitarian  service  through 
peace  and  war,  will  be  obsei-ving  its  cen- 
tennial. 

On  July  2,  the  Salvation  Army  will 
celebrate  its  centennial  anniversaiT  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  London.  Celebra- 
tions will  also  be  held  not  only  in  our  own 
Nation,  but  in  many  countries  of  the 
world.  The  entire  year  of  1965  might 
well  be  devoted  to  commemorating  the 
founding  of  this  great  organization. 
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The  Salvation  Army  is  active  in  69 
countries  throughout  the  world,  includ- 
ing U  in  Europe.  It  uses  162  languages 
for  preaching  the  Word.  It  operates 
from  about  18,000  centers,  including  more 
than  2,000  social  institutions,  and  it  has 
nearly  900  day  schools,  mostly  in  non- 
Christian  lands.  Nearly  40,000  bands- 
-  men  and  16,000  boys  play  Salvation 
Army  music. 

The  Army  operates  more  than  3,000 
welfare  institutions,  including  31  general 
hospitals,  70  clinics,  367  hostels  for  home- 
"  less  men  and  women,  66  employment 
bureaus,  88  maternity  homes  for  unwed 
mothers,  38  maternity  hospitals,  145 
children's  homes,  30  boarding  schools, 
115  camps,  6  leprosaria,  10  institutes  for 
the  blind,  30  centers  for  alcoholics,  and 
51  residence  hotels. 

The  original  aim  of  the  Salvation 
Army  was  the  saving  of  souls  and  ex- 
posing evil  social  conditions.  These  ob- 
jectives have  not  changed,  but  the  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  these  problems  have 
been  modernized  to  meet  present-day 
conditions. 

Th  basic  problems  which  faced  Gen. 
'  William  Booth,  the  Army's  founder,  still 
exist  today.  His  outstanding  work  is 
carried  on  now  by  thousands  of  Salva- 
tionists who  are  keeping  contact  with 
the  common  people. 

Today  the  Salvation  Army  has  more 
than  5,000  officers  in  the  United  States 
alone,  and  8,072  work  and  worship  cen- 
ters with  283,109  members  there. 

The  millions  of  American  men  and 
women  who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces 
will  never  forget  the  kindly  word  and 
warm  welcome  from  the  Salvation  Army 
personnel — the  friendly  smile  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  lass — the  doughnuts  and 
coffee — the  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion they  received  in  training  areas  and 
on  the  battlefield  in  every  sector  of  the 
globe. 

Recently  the  Salvation  Army  in  my 
own  State  of  Kansas  was  called  on  and 
rendered  outstanding  service  during  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  air  crashes  in  our 
State's  history. 

Capt.  Ramon  L.  Wert,  area  director  for 
the  Salvation  Army  Civil  Defense  Unit 
in  Wichita,  Kans.,  advises  me  that  on 
January  16,  on  the  day  of  the  crash,  they 
immediately  set  up  oiJerations  in  the 
area  which  was  so  badly  devastated. 
They  continued  their  work  in  this  area 
for  6  full  24-hour  days. 

Captain  Wert  wrote  me  as  follows: 

On  Sunday,  it  was  ajScertalned  that  we 
would  be  there  at  least  4  or  5  more  days  and 
that  we  would  need  supplies.  A  plea  for 
supplies  was  issued  via  the  TV  stations  and 
radio  stations  at  3  p.m.,  Sunday,  January  17, 
1965.  The  response  was  so  overwhelming,  so 
much  was  given  that  we  had  to  ask  the  TV 
and  radio  media  to  discontinue  our  distress 
call  at  5:30  p.m.,  Sunday.  January  17,  1965. 
So  many  people  came  dltect  to  the  disaster 
area,  bringing  their  donattons,  that  they  were 
blocking  the  streets.  AH  in  all,  the  people 
of  Wichita  donated  ovei-  9  tons  of  food- 
stuffs, including  canned  goods,  bread,  dough- 
nuts, chile,  hot  chocolate,  coffee,  cakes,  pies, 
milk,  orange  juice,  soups,  cups,  napkins,  etc., 
ad  Infinitum.  1 

Captain  Wert  also  Wrote  in  his  report 
of  the  outstanding  assistance  they  re- 
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ceived  from  Salvation  Army  units  and 
citizens  generally  in  Wichita  and  other 
areas. 

Here  again  the  Salvation  Army  proved 
its  effectiveness  in  time  of  emergency. 


service  to  his  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  country  by  putting  aside  preju- 
dices of  the  past  and  sponsoring  this  blU  on 
Its  merits. 


PROPOSED  JOINT   COMMITTEE   ON 
THE   BUDGET 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  this  year 
was  S.  2,  a  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  This  marks  the 
seventh  time  that  I  have  offered  this 
proposal  and  the  seventh  time  that  it  ha.s 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate  since  1952. 

The  measure  has  consiifetently  received 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  continues  to  do  so,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  spon- 
sored by  77  Senators  this  year.  The  bill 
has  not  heretofore,  except  for  the  first 
time  it  passed,  had  a  vote  cast  against  it. 
I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the  other 
body  has  not  yet  manifested  the  inter- 
est or  given  the  support  to  the  bill  that  it 
deserves.  This  year  we  are  hoping  for 
passage  by  the  House.  Our  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  appropriating 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment increases  with  each?  dollar  added 
to  the  budget.  In  these  days  of  $100  bil- 
lion budgets  we  needLaJoint  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  staffed  with  nonpartisan 
fiscal  experts,  to  help  us  discharge  our 
obligations  to  the  taxpayers  more  intel- 
Ugently  and  prudently  than  is  possible 
under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  President,  support  for  this  measure 
appeared  in  an  editorial  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Sunday,  February  14,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  corjsent  to  have  this  ar- 
ticle, calling  for  the  enactment  of  S.  2, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  14, 
1965] 
Mr.  Mahon's  Opportunitt 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
a  unique  opportunity  for  statesmanship  un- 
der its  current  chairman,  Representative 
George  H.  Mahon.  For  many  years  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  working  for  the  creation  of  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Budget  with  a  staff  of  professional  experts 
who  would  study  spending  programs  and 
help  Congress  with  its  appropriation  prob- 
lems on  a  year-round  basis.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  under  Mr.  Mahon's 
predecessor  showed  no  Interest.  With  the 
more  cooperative  spirit  that  now  prevails, 
there  is  once  more  hope  that  a  professional 
staff  of  budget  experts  serving  both  Houses 
will  be  created. 

Recently  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  the  seventh  time  It  has  done 
so  since  1952.  An  accompanying  report 
points  out  that  the  bill  would  avoid  the  dup- 
lication of  staff  work,  would  stimulate  Joint 
hearings  on  appropriation  bills  and  thus 
speed  the  legislative  process.  Assurance  Is 
given  that  the  proposed  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Budget  is  not  designed  to  Interfere  with 
any  prerogative  which  .the  House  now  pos- 
sesses, such  as  the  right  of  initiating  money 
bills. 

Students  of  Congress  have  long  urged  this 
reform  as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
facilitating  the  study  of  our  $100  billion 
budgets.     Mr.  Mahon  could  render  a  great 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Harris  in  the  chair.)  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing on  the  Senate  Calendar  is  S.  805,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  resources  in  the  fund 
for  special  operations  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank.  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
subscribe  $750  million  to  this  bank  in 
the  next  3  years,  at  the  rate  of  $250  mil- 
lion a  year. 

I  voted  against  the  proposal  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  was 
the  only  one  who  did  so.  At  first,  I  indi- 
cated my  approval  of  the  bill.  Later  I 
called  in  to  change  my  vote.  I  did  so  be- 
cause subsequent  to  the  meeting  which 
I  attended,  testimony  was  given  concern- 
ing the  adverse  impact  that  this  au- 
thorization, if  carried  into  effect,  would 
have  on  the  imbalance  in  our  interna- 
tional payments,  which  already  is  a  very 
acute  problem,  as  my  colleagues  well 
know. 

A  representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment testified  that  80  percent  of  the  $750 
million  would  be  spent  in  buying  prod- 
ucts made  in  the  United  States.  That 
seemed  acceptable  to  me.  I  thought  that 
the  impact  on  the  imbalance  in  pay-  t 

ments  would  be  $150  million  at  the  most. 
However,  a  transmitted  letter  from  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion was  presented  before  the  committee. 
I  assume  that  the  speed  with  which  the 
bill  was  passed  made  it  impossible  for 
this  agency  to  appear  and  testify.  This 
association,  through  its  representative, 
points  out  in  its  paper  that  the  adverse 
impact  on  our  imbalance  in  payments 
will  probably  be  40  or  50  percent,  instead 
of  the  20  percent  that  was  described  at 
the  hearing  when  I  was  present.  If  it  is 
a  fact,  it  is  a  serious  one.  We  are  now 
in  the  process  of  removirig  the  first  leg 
from  the  support  of  our  dollar  currency. 
That  bill,  in  which  the  25-percent  sup- 
port of  deposits  of  member  banks  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  involved,  will 
be  up  for  hearing. 

When  we  shall  have  removed  the  25- 
percent  gold  support  on  deposits,  the 
next  step  will  be  to  remove  the  25-per- 
cent gold  support  on  the  currency  of  the 
Nation.  All  of  this  is  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  spending  more  dollars 
abroad  than  foreign  nations  are  spend- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Our  gold  re- 
serves are  down  to  $15  billion.  Twelve  -^ 
and  one-half  billion  of  that  $15  billion 
we  now  earmark  to  support  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  operations. 

The  $2.5  billion  are  available  to  meet 
the  claims  of  $25  billion  held  by  short- 
term  creditors  throughout  the  world.  To 
me  there  is  no  mor^  serious  problem  con- 
fronting the  country — except  the  threat 
to  our  security — than  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  dollar.  The  pensioners,  . 
the  annuitants,  the  holders  of  Govern- 
ment bonds,  people  with  bank  deposits 
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accumulated  to  carry  them,  in  some  de- 
gree, through  their  old  age,  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  first 
step  of  setting  into  motion  forces  that 
are  going  to  erode  away  the  buying  power 
of  the  dollar. 

If  the  bill,  on  which  hearings  are  to 
be  held,  becomes  law,  which  will  result 
in  an  additional  $375  million  in  our  im- 
baiance  in  international  trade  payments, 
I  respectfully  submit  that  we  shall  merely 
aggravate  the  grave  problem  confronting 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  contemplate  making  further  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  impact  will  be  $150 
million  or  whether  it  wUl  be  more. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Association  be  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Association  Submitted  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  "Committee  on 
S.  805,  A  Bill  To  Increase  the  Resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
THE  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
February  8,  1965 

S.  805  would  empower  the  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
flDB)  to  vote  in  favor  of  an  increase  of 
$900  million  in  the  resources  of  the  Fimd  for 
Special  Operations  (PSO) — the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  This  increase  will  provide  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  3  years  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  Bank's  activities.  The  U.S.  con- 
tribution Is  to  be  $750  million  or  $250  million 
per  year  for  fiscal  1965,  1966,  and  1967.  This 
represents  83.3  percent  of  the  total  contribu- 
tions. The  Latin  American  contribution  is 
to  be  $150  million  or  $50  million  per  year. 
This  represents  17.7  percent  of  the  total 
contributions. 

The  lEPA  feels  that  this  bill  is  most  un- 
timely. It  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
pa3mients  deficit  became  critically  large 
again  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1964  and  that 
the  administration  is  now  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  new,  more  vigorous  actions,  to 
reduce  our  persistent  deficit. 

Among  the  new  steps  likely  to  be  taken 
are:  (1)  application  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  to  long-term  bank  loans;  (2)  a 
limitation  of  the  Canadian  exemption  under 
the  Interest  equalization  tax;  and  (3)  an 
exit  tax  on  .the  passports  of  U.S.  tourists. 

Irrespectiie  of  the  question  of  the  dbsira- 
bility  of  these  and  other  measures,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  inappropriate  to  restrict  for- 
eign borrowing  In  U.S.  capital  markets  and 
apply  capital  controls  to  long-term  bank 
loans,  while  at  the  same  time  requesting 
$750  million  for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  with  its  concomitant,  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

BALANCZ-OF-PAYMENTS     effect     of     THIS 
PROPOSAL 

According  to  Secretary  Dillon's  testimony, 
the  adverse  balance-of-pa\-ments  effect  of 
this  measure  will  be  at  least  $150  million. 
The  Secretary  stated  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1965.  that  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  intends  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  IDB  to  the  effect  that  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds 
will  be  used  for  procurement  in  the  United 
States.  This  can  be  done  despite  article  V, 
section  Kb)  (1)  which  prohibits  members  of 
the  IDB  from  imposing  restrictions  of  any 
kind  upon  use  by  the  Bank  of  more  than  50 


percent   of    its   contributions    to   its   quota 
in  the  PSO. 

The  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  IDB  entitled  "Increase  of  Resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations"  made  at 
the  April  1964  annual  meeting  of  the  IDB 
states  that  the  additional  contributions  to 
the  FSO  will  be  considered  as  a  "member's 
currency"  not  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
article  V,  section  1(b).  According  to  article 
V,  section  1(c),  such  "member's  currency" 
may  be  used  by  the  Bank  or  any  recipient 
from  the  Bank  for  payments  in  any  country 
without  restriction  of  any  kind,  unless  the 
member  notifies  the  Bank  of  its  desire  that 
such  currency  or  a  portion  thereof  be  re- 
stricted to  procurement  in  the  member 
country.  , 

Secretary  Dillon  has  stated  that  an  80-per-,^ 
cent  tying  agreement  has  been  discussed 
with  the  Bank.  It  would  appear  to  be  a 
sounder  method  of  proceeding  to  have  this 
agreement  formalized  before  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  requested  funds.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  United  States 
to  exercise  its  right  under  article  V,  section 
(1)  (b)  (i)  to  tie  to  U.S.  procurement  50  per- 
cent of  any  futiu-e  contributions  to  the 
Bank's  paid-hi  capital. 

There  Is,  secondly,  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  negative  impact  of  this  proposal 
upon  our  balance-of-payments  position  will 
be  greater  than  20  percent  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution of  $750  million  (i.e..  the  untied  por- 
tion). As  was  poifited  out  by  Congressman 
W.  E.  Brock,  Republican,  of  Tennessee,  in 
'the  hearings  on  February  3,  1965,  many  IDB 
projects  such  as  local  housing  and  local  sew- 
erage projects  and  the  like  must  of  necessity 
result  in  local  procurement.  This  problem  Is 
allegedly  solved  by  using  the  letter  of  credit 
technique  whereby  the  recipient  government 
sells  import  licenses  to  its  citizens  drawn  on 
the  IDB  issued  dollar  denominated  letter  of 
credit''and  uses  the  local  currency  generated 
thereby  for  the  local  IDB  financed  project. 
The  problem  is  that  there  is  "no  way  of  con- 
trolling where  that  local  Importer  spends 
those  dollars  and  hence  there  occurs  what 
Secretary  Dillon  refers  to  as  "leakage."  There 
is  no  way  of  telling  how  great  this  leakage 
or  substitution  Is,  but  In  view  of  the  U.S. 
deteriorating  trade  position  vis-a-vis  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  it  is  likely  that  it  is 
substantial.  The  U.S.  share  of  total  Latin 
American  imports  has  slipped  steadily  down- 
ward from  51.5  percent  in  1957  to  38.6  per- 
cent in  1963.  The  figures  for  the  intervening 
years  show  a  steady  downward  trend:  1958 — 
47.3  percent;  1959 — 45.9  percent;  1960 — 45.1 
percent;  1961 — 44.1  percent;  1962 — 40  per- 
cent; and  finally  In  1963 — 38.6  percent.^ 
Hence  the  adverse  Impact  on  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  may  be  on  the  order  of  40  or  50 
percent  of  the  U.S.  contribution  (I.e.,  $300  to 
3375  million)  instead  of  the  20  percent  (i.e., 
$150  million)  which  Secretary  Dillon  sug- 
gests. 

previous  history  OP  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE 
OPERATIONS  JOF  THE  IDB  ON  THE  U.S.  BALANCE- 
OF-PATMENTS  POSITION 

Since  1961  when  the  Bank  started  in  oper- 
ation, the  United  States  has  paid  to  the 
Bank  the  following  amounts:  (1)  $150  mil- 
lion during  1960,  1961  and  1962  as  paid-in 
capital;  (2)  $394  million  In  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund  (SPTP)  In  1961:  (3)  $100 
million  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
in  1961;  (4)  $50  million  to  the  FSO  in  1964; 
(5)  $131  million  to  the  SPTP  in  1964.  This 
makes  a  total  of  $825  million.  Added  to  this 
enumerated  outfiow  of  dollars  is  $225  million 
worth  of  IDB  bonds  fioated  in  the  United 
States  during  1962-64.  During  that  same 
period  only  $47.6  million  worth  of  IDB  bonds 
were  floated  In  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries of  Italy  (April  5,  1962— $24  million  In 


lire),  Germany  (July  7,  1964 — $15  million  in 
marks),  and  England  (September  2,  1964— 
$8.4  million  in  pounds).  That  means  that 
the  IDB  has  received  $1,050  million  from  the"* 
United  States  \of  total  resources  amounting 
to  approximately  $1,398  million  to  use  in  Its 
lending  operations. 

Secretary  Dillon  stated  In  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee  on  December  4,  1963, 
that  approximately  47  percent  of  all  procure- 
ment both  identified  and  unidentified,  stim- 
ulated by  IDB  loans  has  gone  to  the  United 
States.  This  would  mean  that  of  $1,165.5 
million  *  in  total  IDB  loans  approved  as  of 
December  31,  1964,  approximately  $547.8  mil- 
lion was  procured  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
we  have  noted  that  the  IDB  has  obtained 
$1,050  million  from  the  United  States  to  use 
in  its  lending  operations.  That  leaves  ap- 
proximately 503  million  U.S.  dollars  unac- 
counted for.* 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  there  was  on  hand 
approximately  $110  million^  worth  of  cur- 
rencies available  for  commitment  by  the  IDB 
to  conduct  its  three  lending  operations — 
ordinary  capital,  FSO  and  SPTP.  Of  that 
amount  approximately  87  million  was  in  dol- 
lars, or  hard  currency  convertible  into  dol- 
lars, and  approximately  $23  million  worth 
was  in  local  currency.''  Assuming  that  47 
percent  of  those  remaining  funds  are  used  for 
U.S.  procurement,  that  will  mean  an  addi- 
tional $52  million  will  flow  to  the  United 
States.  Subtracting  this  figure  from  the 
503  million  unaccounted-for  dollars  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States,  we  se^  that 
the  approximate  adverse  Impact  upon  the 
U.S.  b;ilance-of-payments  position  of  the 
total  operations  of  the  IDB  over  a  brief  3- 
year  period  has  been  $451  million  or  ap- 
proximately $150  million  per  year. 

At  a  time  wh«n  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  is  quite  critical  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  compelled  to  consider 
several  fairly  drastic  measures  to  correct  the 
persistent  disequilibrium  In  our  balance  of 
pajmients,  this  request  is  diflicult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  major  task  of  correcting  our 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

This  committee  may  deem  it  appropriate 
to  condition  its  approval  of  this  measure  by 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
reject  any  application  o*  the  IDB  to  float 
new  security  Issues  In  the  U.S.  capital  mar- 
ket for  the  next  3  years  while  the  United 
States  works  to  correct  its  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  In  1964  the  IDB  fioated 
$150  million  in  bonds  In  the  U.S.  capital 
market  in  two  separate  flotations.  Could  we 
not  persuade  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries with  large  dollar  holdings  to  purchase 
IDB  dollar  denominated  20-year  bonds  which 
pay  4'/2  ^percent — more  than  they  presently 
receive  In  short-term  U.S.  securities?  This 
committee  may  further  deem  It  appropriate 
to  limit  its  authorization  to  1  or  2  years  in 
order  to  have  the  opportunity  to  review  in 
less  than  the  requested  3 -year  period  our 
financial  ability  to  make  commitments  which 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  EXPROPRIATION 

The  policy  ,  of  the  U.S.  Government  as 
embodied  In  the  existing  foreign  assistance 
legislation  is  to  discourage  expropriation. 
Speclflcally,  section  620(e)  of  the  aid  legis- 
lation— the  Hlckenlooper  amendment — pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  suspend  as- 
sistance to  any  nation  which  expropriates 
or  takes  measures  equivalent  to  expropriat- 
ing  the   property   of  U.S.   citizens   wfthout 
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taking  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  Its 
obligations  under  international  law. includ- 
ing speedy  compensation  for  such  property 
In  convertible  foreign  exchange,  equivalent 
to  the  full  value  of  the  expropriated  property 
or  properties.  The  charter  and  bylaws  of 
the  IDB  do  not  contain  comparable  safe- 
guards against  expropriation. 

Though  it  is  true  that  the  United  States' 
at  present  has  42  percent  of  the  vote  and 
can  veto  any  loan  since  all  loans  require  a 
two-thirds  approving  vote,  this  committee 
may  wish  to  direct  the  U.S.  representatives 
to  the  IDB  to  veto  any  loans  to  countries 
against  which  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
has  been  invoked  so  long  as  the  svispenslon 
of  aid  to  those  countries  continues. 


1  Source :  United  Nations,  "Direction  of  In- 
ternational Trade"  and  IMF,  "Direction  of 
Trade." 


'Annex  2  of  Secretary  Dillon's  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  Increasing  the  Resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank — February  3, 
1965,  10  a.m. 

>  Source :  Information  OflBce — Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 


VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  speak  the  views  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  when  I  say  that  We 
applaud  the  attitude  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  taking  a  firm  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  American  foreign  policy 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  have  an  agree- 
ment signed  at  Geneva  by  which  we  pro- 
pose to  abide.  We  continue  to  propose 
to  abide  by  this  agreement  provided  the 
other  parties  abide  by  it.  We  are  in 
South  Vietnam  at  the  Invitation  of  its 
government  to  help  oppose  aggression  by 
North  Vietnam  Communists  in  viola- 
tion of  their  agreement. 

So  long- as  the  Communists  insist  on 
attacking,  by  infiltration,  subversion, 
and  aggression,  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
countries  friendly  to  us,  this  Government 
is  committed  to  lending  aid  and  support 
to  the  victims.  This  Nation  proposes  to 
live  up  to  its  commitments.  When  the 
Communists  strike  our  forces  in  a  place 
where  we  have  a  right  to  be,  we  propose 
to  strike  back  harder  than  they  did.  If 
a  second  power  gets  inlio  it,  we  propose 
to  strike  that  second  power  even  harder. 
If  a  third  power  gets  into  it,  we  propose 
to  strike  that  power  harder.  In  each 
case  we  propose  to  strike  the  opposition 
with  greater  force  than  they  strike 
against  lis,  so  long  as  they  do  not  abide 
by  the  agreement.  We  would  rather 
have  them  abide  by  the  agreement,  per- 
mitting us  to  abide  by  it,  too. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Roscoe  Drummond  expressing 
his  views  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  Policy:   The   Missing   Ingredient 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

There  is  a  missing  ingredient  in  American 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Prom  everything  which  has  been  said — 
and  left  unsaid— by  the  White  House,  the 
evidence  Is  that  President  Johnson: 

Intends  to  step  up  the  retaliation  enoi:igh 
to  persuade  North  Vietnam  that  the  aggres- 
sion will  be  too  costly  to  continue. 

Wants  to  avoid  intensifying  it  to  the  de- 
gree that  It  will  lead  to  aU-out  war. 

In  a  word,  if  I  read  correctly  Mr.  Johnson's 
words  and  actions,  they  mean  that  the 
United  States  alms/ to  expand  the  war  for  a 
limited  purpose  and  to  avoid  expanding  the 
war  beyond  that  purpose. 

The  purpose:  To  bring  North  Vietnam  to 
accept  a  settlement  that  would  insure  the 
Independence  of  South  Vietnam,  to  which 


Hanoi  pledged  itself  In  1954  and  again  in 
1962. 

Has  this  riskful  and  delicate  operation  got 
any  fair  chance  of  success? 

It  may  have,  but  only  if  the  missing  in- 
gredient is  forthcoming  at  the  right  time. 

The  missing  ingredient,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  accompany  new  air  thrusts  against 
North  Vietnam,  is  a  major  U.S.  peace  offen- 
sive, to  make  It  clear  that  we  seek  only  an 
end  to  the  aggression,  that  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  inflict  unnecessary  blows,  that  our 
sole  objective  Is  a  settlement  mutually  tol- 
erable to  both  sides — whenever  Hanoi  will 
cease  and  desist. 

I  am  not  talking  about  an  appeasement 
peace.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
White  House  has  any  such  thing  in  mind. 
But  I  am  suggesting  that,  if  the  Johnson  aim 
of  a  controlled  expansion  of  the  fighting  as 
an  essential  persuader  to  Hanoi  is  to  succeed, 
there  must  simultaneously  be  a  peace  offen- 
sive to  convince  Hanoi  that  it  has  a  reason- 
able, acceptable  alternative  to  all-out  war. 

More  military  action  by  itself  could  well 
bring  unlimited  expansion  of  the  war. 

A  peace  offensive  by  itself  could  only  bring 
an  Intolerable  appeasement. 

Together  they  make  sense — and  could 
make  headway  toward  the  President's  goal. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the 
Vletcong  would  be  persuaded  by  either  war 
action  or  peace  action  alone.  The  reason  is 
that  Hanoi  and  Peiplng  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  would  not  have 
the  will  and  the  patience  to  hang  on,  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  was  get- 
ting weaker,  and  that  it  would  be  foolish — 
for  them— to  give  away  at  the  conference 
table  what  they  felt  sure  they  were  winning 
on  the  battlefield. 

No  wonder  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  shown  no  in- 
terest in  negotiation.  For  months  we  have 
talked  stronger  than  we  have  acted.  We 
have  warned — and  done  little.  We  have 
conferred  with  ourselves — and  done  little. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  act  more  mean- 
ingfully. 

But  to  bring  North  Vietnam  to  the  confer- 
ence table  will  take  more  than  the  fewt 
retaliations  we  have  lately  made.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly take  persistent  and  heavy  military 
pressure  from  the  air  and  naval  resources  we 
have  mobilized  in  the  area.  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
is  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  anybody's  invi- 
tation to  the  conference  table,  it  will  have  to 
be  made  clear  that  the  only  practical  choice 
Is  between  ending  the  war  or  suffering  wide- 
spread devastation. 

It  is  profoundly  riskful  to  think  we  can 
expand  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  control  Its 
expansion  at  the  same  time.  We  must  do  it 
with  our  eyes  open. 

The  only  way  this  can  be  done  with  the 
least  risk  is  to  mount  a  peace  offensive  which 
would  make  our  purpose  clear  and  credible  to 
allies  and  enemies  alike. 

My  assumption  is  that  such  plans  are 
well  advanced  within  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  that  the  President  is  waiting  for 
the  proper  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  I  am  on  this  subject,  let  me 
say  as  a  Democrat  that  I  find  tremen- 
dous cause  to  be  grateful  to  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  joint 
Senate-House  Republican  leadership  is- 
sued a  statement  strongly  supporting  the 
President  in  this  Nation's  Vietnam  policy. 
The  Nation  should  be  grateful  for  the  bi- 
partisan support  given  to  the  President'^ 
policy.  I  congratulate  the  Republican 
Senate  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  ,  and  other  members  of  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
House,  for  the  magnificent  statement  is- 
sued today  supporting  the  President's  po- 


sition in  South  Vietnam.  Inasmuch  as 
this  statement  has  already  been  released 
to  the  Nation  through  the  press,  I 
shall  not  read  it,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  pitted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   by    the    Joint   Senate-House 
Republican   Leadership 

It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  for  the  Commu- 
nist capitals  of,Moscow,  Peiping,  and  Hanoi — 
where  disagreement  is  not  tol^ated — to  un- 
derstand that  because  Americans  may  differ 
on  means  to  assure  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam,  there  Is  no  difference 
among  us  on  the  objective. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
Housa  Republican  leadershrp,  want  to  make 
it  clear  we  support  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent order  for  strikes  against  Communist 
supply  bases  in  North  Vietnam.  If  we  have 
any  difference  with  the  President  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  the  belief  these  measures  might 
have  been  used  more  frequently  since  the 
Bay  of  Tonkin  decision  last  August  and  an 
even  stronger  policy  formulated  in  the  mean- 
time. 

These  Communist-proclaimed  "wars  of 
liberation"  are  nothing  more  than  a  verbal 
cover  for  naked  aggression.  The  Communists 
unmask  this  aggression  when  they  "stage" 
mob  demonstrations  against  American  em- 
bassies as  free  world  resistance  to  their  ter- 
rorist tactics  in  an  independent  nation  is 
stepped  up. 

We  suggest  that  so  long  as  there  is  Com- 
munist-promoted infiltration  of  South  Vletr 
nam  in  violation  of  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva 
agreements,  there  can  be  no  negotiations  on 
the  Vietnamese  question,  and  we  urge  the 
President  to  make  this  immlstakably  clear 
to  the  world.  Agreements  can  only  fail  when 
the  Communists  negotiate  only  for  domina- 
tion and  we  negotiate  only  for  peace. 


VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  made  it 
clear  over  the  past'  few  weeks  that  I  am 
opposed  to  any  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  South  Vietnam.  During  a  visit  to 
that  embattled  country  in  December,;  I 
saw  first  hand  the  fine  work  that  U.S. 
fighting  men  are  doing  there  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  remain  free  of 
Communist  domination.  Our  soldiers, 
our  airmen,  our  sailors,  and  our  civilian 
groups  assigned  this  most  difficult  task 
are  making  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  equal  to  any  other  challenge 
that  U.S.  citizens  have  had  to  face  in  this 
centuiT.  It  is  a  most  complex  and 
changeable  situation.  It  defies  simple 
explanation  or  simple  solutions.  Our 
patience  and  our  fortitude  are  being  put 
to  a  tough  test. 
Here  at  home,  in  recent  weeks,  a  chorus 
M)f  discouraging  voices  has  been  heard. 
One  or  two  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
urged  that  we  retreat  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  one  or  two  others  have  called  for  a 
reduction  in  our  national  commitment  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Those  who  have 
been  singing  these  sad  and  discouraging 
songs  have  become  victims,  in  my  opin- 
ion, of  headline  writers  who  habitually 
make  bad  news  the  big  news.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  have  been  defeats  and  set- 
backs in  South  Vietnaqi  in  recent  weeks. 
But  there  have  also  been  victories  and 
gains  by  our  side.  These  have  been  over- 
looked or  ignored  by  too  many  people. 
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One  of  the  biggest  gains  which  we  have 
made  in  recent  weeks  has  been  a  gain  in 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  believe  the  people  are 
awakeriing  to  the  hard  facts,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  South  Vietnam  strug- 
gle in  terms  of  the  cold  war;  for  indeed 
it  is  now  the  principal  battlefront  of  the 
cold  war.  Freedom  everywhere,  for  that 
matter,  is  at  stake.  We  should  not  make 
the  error  of  downgrading  the  importance 
of  our  posture  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  find  more  and 
more  people  willing  to  support  our  posi- 
tion. Tliis  means  more  and  more  people 
are  realizing  the  nature  of  this  unusual 
war.  This  escalation  of  understanding  is 
a  most  hopeful  sign. 

The  Sunday  Star,  published  here  in 
Washington,  gave  evidence  of  such  un- 
derstanding by  publishing  an  editorial 
opposing  what  it  termed  "the  counsels  of 
timidity."  This  editorial  desfer\'es  our 
attention  and  emphasis,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Truce  in  Vietnam? 

It  has  been  almost  15  years  since  President 
Harry  Trtunan  took  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  decided  to  fight  back  when  the  North 
Koreans  launched  their  aggressive  war.  We 
eventually  clobbered  the  North  Koreans. 
Then  the  Communist  Chinese  "volunteers" 
came  forth  In  massive  niunbers.  After  first 
being  forced  to  retreat,  we  clobbered  them, 
too,  despite  the  "privileged  sanctuary'*  which 
they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  across  the  Yalu 
River. 

At  that  point  there  came  the  appeal 
through  the  United  Nations  for  a  cease-fire 
and  peace  talks,  to  which  we  agreed.  But 
there  still  is  no  peace,  and,  after  15  long  years, 
we  now  have  at  least  two  divisions  of  Ameri- 
can troops  stationed  on  the  firing  line  in 
Korea. 

It  Is  this  experience  with  the  "peaceful 
aims"  of  communism  which  makes  vis  wonder 
a  bit  about  the  recent  flurry  of  appeals  for 
an  end  to  the  fighting  and  a  revival  of  talk 
in  southeast  Asia. 

The  most  important  proposal  has  come 
from  U  Thant,  United  Nations  chief  execu- 
tive. He  urges  an  immediate  end  to  Ameri- 
can bombings  in  North  Vietnam  and  of  Com- 
munist operations  which  brought  about  the 
bombing  raids.  Tha^t  thinks  this  should  be 
followed  by  a  conference  looking  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 
More  or  less  similar  suggestions  have  come 
from  France  and  India. 

As  straws  In  ^he  wind,  even  though  they 
may  be  very  small  straws  in  a  very  strong 
wind,  all  of  these  deserve,  and  doubtless  will 
receive,  careful  consideration.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  counsel  of  timidity, 
which  prevailed  in  Korea,  will  not  now  be 
permitted  to  shape  the  course  of  events  in 
Vietnam.  And  we  say  this  in  the  belief  that 
thj^  decisive,  clear-cut  victory  which  prob- 
ably could  have  been  won  In  Korea  may  not 
be  possible  in  Vietnam. » 

The  point,  or  the  question,  really  has  to  do 
with  the  intentions  of  the  Communists.  Do 
they  want  a  settlement  which  would  bring 
an  end  to  Communist  aggression?  Or  would 
they  settle  only  for  renewed  negotiations 
which  actually  would  cloak  their  long-range 
aggressive  ambitions?  If  the  latter,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  United  States  should  stay  In 
there  and.  as  the  occasion  may  demand,  hit 
back  harder  aud  harder  and  harder. 


SERMON  5Y  THE  VERY  REVEREND 
FRANCIS  B.  SAYRE,  JR. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Svmday,  the  straight-thinking, 
straight-speaking  dean  of  the  Washing- 
ton Cathedral,  the  Very  Reverend 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  preached  a  sermon 
which  brought  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
out  of  the  jungles  into  a  frame  where 
we  at  home  can  take  a  clear  look  at  it. 

He  used  a  text  from  II  Timothy,  chap- 
ter 2,  verses  9  and  10: 

The  word  of  God  is  not  bound.  Therefore, 
I  suffer  all  things. 

He  also  reminded  us  of  President  Lin- 
coln's words:  "God  has  his  own  pur- 
poses," when  the  moral  turmoil  of  the 
Civil  War  afflicted  both  sides. 

Dean  Sayre,  by  the  power  of  his  words, 
identifies  the  fight  for  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam today  with  the  freedom  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  calls  it  "the  momentary 
focal  point  of  a  titanic  struggle  to  deter- 
mine in  the  valley  of  earth  whether  man 
can  fuLflll  the  image  that  God  has  im- 
printed upon  his  brow,  or  whether  he 
must  forever  remain  under  the  bondage 
of  blindness  and  human  chicanery." 

I  believe  that  the  dean's  words  have 
especial  meaning  for  us  all  as  we  deal 
with  our  frustrations  and  look  for  moral 
landmarks  that  are,  as  the  dean  puts  it, 
"shrouded  in  a  dark  mist."  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
Dean  Sayre's  sermon  of  February  14  at 
Washington  Cathedral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sermon  Preached  in  Washington  Cathedral 
BY  THE  Very  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
Jr.,  Dean,  February  14, 1965 

Prom  II  Timothy  2:  9-10:  "The  word  of 
God  is  not  bound.  Therefore  I  suffer  all 
things."  .* 

All  over  America  this  week,  wounded 
soldiers  were  arriving  from  Vietnam,  enter- 
ing hospitals  near  their  homes,  each  one 
punctuating  the  scream  of  headlines  with 
the  Immediacy  of  the  war  in  Asia  to  families 
like  yours  and  mine.  Right  past  this  cathe- 
dral rolls  the  ambulance  that  carries  the  lad 
with  two  broken  ankles  suffered  when  his 
helicopter  was  shot  down  north  of  Saigon,  or 
the  sergeant  who  was  crushed  when  his  bar- 
racks were  blown  up  at  Quinhon.  This  is 
hard  for  people — not  because  the  suffering  of 
a  soldier  is  any  more  vivid  just  because  he  is 
close,  but  because  with  his  return,  the  dis- 
tant conflict  is  suddenly  turned  into  flesh 
and  blood;  put  into  a  dimension  we  can 
understand;  brought  close  to  every  man's 
conscience. 

So  each  wounded  man  lays  upon  every  one 
of  his  countrymen  involvement,  but  also 
frustration — frustration  because  this  brutal 
war  is  so  confused;  and  we  are  uncertain  as 
to  why  we're  fighting  it;  frustration,  too.  be- 
cause Individually  we  feel  so  helpless.  The 
bell  is  tolling  in  the  Jimgles  far  away.  We 
know  it  is  for  us  it  tolls,  but  we  don't  know 
what  we  can  do  about  it.  Just  now  in  the 
presence  of  life  and  death  the  moral  land- 
marks are  shroxided  in  a  dark  mist,  and 
hence  we  know  not  how  to  be  brave. 

So  has  it  always  been  in  time  of  war.  not 
so  much  for  the  men  who  fight  as  for  those 
at  home  who  are  condemned  to  think  and 
wait  and  find  the  grace  to  pray. 

Think  of  the  Civil  War  as  it  rent  our  Na- 
tion, the  moral  turmoil  afflicting  both  sides. 
Shall  freedom  be  based  upon  a  continent  or 
else   upon   the   untrammeled  rights  of  one 
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section  or  another?  What  becomes  of  sacred- 
ness  in  the  holy  crusade  against  slavery  when 
brother  must  murder  brother  or  fall  himself 
to  the  blood-stained  earth?  How  Infinitely 
hard  it  was  then  to  know  the  right,  even 
when  virtually  every  family  under  both  flagi" 
was  intimately  caught  in  the  anguish. 

What  Lincoln  saw  In  that  war  may  help- 
us  to  discern  the  meaning  of  this  one.  tot 
surely  in  all  our  history  there  was  never  a 
servant  as  nearly  hewn  from  the  hard  timber 
of  God.  In  the  solitude  of  his  dread  burden 
he  yet  perceived  the  silent  accompaniment  of 
the  Divine.  Humbly  he  strained  to  discern 
the  holy  shape  of  destiny.  And  as  simply  he 
caught  the  light  fn  the  clear  prism  of  hlj 
life  and  speech.  Though  he  never  quoted 
them,  I'm  sure  that  Lincoln  must  have 
honored  those  words  of  St.  Paul  which  were 
read  in  this  morning's  lesson,  that  "the  word 
of  God  is  not  bound."  For  if  ever  there 
could  be  a  seal  of  authenticity  upon  an 
apostle  or  a  President  or  on  a  plain  believer, 
It  is  in  the  profound  humility  of  those  words, 
God  is  not  bound,  neither  by  what  you 
think  nor  what  I  think  nor  by  the 
righteousness  of  any  human  cause.  "This  is 
the  Gospel  that  I  preach,"  cried  St.  Paul 
"nevertheless  God  Is  not  bound.  His  love 
and  grace  quite  transcend  anything  that  I 
can  conceive." 

Lincoln  knew  that,  too.  "God,"  he  said, 
"has  His  own  purposes."  He  saw  the  Civil 
War  first  of  all  as  God's  judgment  upon  a 
nation  by  whom  had  come  the  offense  of 
slavery.  "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do 
we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  It 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondsman's  250  years  of  unrequited  toll  shall 
be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn 
with  the  sword,  as  was  said  3,000  years  ago, 
so  still  it  must  be  said,  'The  Judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether'." 

When  today  the  wounded  come  trailing 
home  from  Vietnam,  and  images  of  torture 
and  death  sully  the  Innocent  eyes  of  chil- 
dren in  the  pages  of  our  news  magazines,  it 
is  natural  that  we  should  recoil,  and  to  pray 
that  such  wanton  evil  be  soon  suppressed, 
and  by  no  means  extended  to  ever  wider 
arenas  of  combat.  Yet  if  this  pain  but  illus- 
trates the  judgment  of  God  upon  a  wayward 
world  ever  persisting  in  Its  willful  division, 
then  must  we  accept  the  overrule  of  Provi- 
dence, which  is  not  bound  by  what  we  call 
right  or  wrong,  but  ordains  agony  until  man- 
kind will  have  no  more  war,  but  submits  to 
the  merciful  arbitration  of  God  instead. 

Who  are  we  to  say  that  for  our  ease  we 
•ought  at  once  to  break  off  resistance  and  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement  that  can  only  prove  to  be 
a  moratorium  until  a  bitterer  day?  That 
counsel  of  weakness,  all  too  common  in 
church  circles  these  days,  fails  to  embrace  the 
deeper  paradox  expressed  by  Lincoln:  that 
even  though  the  foreground  may  be  filled 
with  bombs  bursting  in  air  and  all  the  moral 
stench  of  war,  yet  this  is  only  to  be  seen 
against  the  broad  background  of  God's  wider 
purpose,  by  which  suffering  becomes  tlie 
womb  of  salvation,  an  instrument  of  cleans- 
ing and  redeeming,  even  as  Christ  upon  His 
cross  set  new  meaning  to  life  and  gave  us  thj/ 
power  to  be  sons  of  God. 

What  can  we  do.  we  ordinary  citizens, 
about  the  war  in  Vielnam?  Well,  first  we 
can  have  the  courage  to  suffer,  and  the  pa- 
tient faith  to  long  endure,  knowing  as  did 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  the  right,  which  only 
God  can  let  us  glimpse,  is  in  His  hands  and 
not  our  own.  "God  is  not  bound,"  cried  the 
saint,  "and  therefore  I  suffer  all  things."  It 
Is  high  time.  I  would  think,  that  we  under- 
stand how  those  two  things  go  together.  He 
who  waits  upon  the  Lord  must  often  bear 
outrage  at  the  hands  of  them  that  will  not 
wait,  but  would  take  fate  violently  Into 
their  own  hands.     Let  us  not  be  so  near- 
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.Krhted  as  to  think  that  we  can  extricate 
nfrseives  from  the  evU,  If  God's  judgment 
hrvet  to  be  fulfilled  In  the  world.  Until 
then  we  must  not,  we  cannot,  shrink  from 
the  battle,  if  perchance  we  might  be  chosen 
OS  the  instruments  of  Hla  Vlll. 

Now  this  last  is  a  mighty  big  "If."  But 
It  was  a  proposition  in  which  Lincoln  deeply 
believed  It  was  the  other  profound  mean- 
me  that  he  discerned  In  the  holocaust 
around  him.  The  first  was  God's  judgment 
upon  all,  both  North  and  South.  The  second 
was  God's  promise  that  U  the  compact  of 
liberty  embedded  In  the  American  Constitu- 
tion might  survive,  it  couDd  become  the  holy 
erall  of  all  mankind,  the  sacred  offering, 
bought  with  blood,  of  on«  people  to  all.  It 
was  this  that  made  the  suffering  endurable. 
"In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,"  he  wrote, 
"we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — honorable 
alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve. 
We  shaU  nobly  save  or  m«anly  lose  the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth." 

What  Lincoln  saw  was  <  the  corporateness 
of  life,  and  that  God  fashions  a  destiny  not 
lust  for  your  life  or  mine  as  Individuals  but 
for  the  whole  tissue  of  society  together.  "We 
fight,"  said  St.  Paul,  "against  principalities 
and  powers,"  which  is  to  eay  against  evil  on 
a  cosmic  scale.  And  on  that  same  scale  God 
ordains  for  all  mankind  a  majestic  prize, 
which  is  the  brotherhood  of  freedom  and  the 
generosity  of  peace  universal.  The  meaning 
of  each  man's  life  and  the  moral  glory  of  a 
chosen  race  is  rooted  in  God's  commission 
to  fight  in  such  a  cause,  on  such  a  scale. 
Therefore  freedom,  as  Lincoln  said.  Is  Indi- 
visible; it  cannot  be  divided.  It  has  no  real- 
ity if  all  do  not  enjoy  Its  blessing.  The 
horizon  of  southerners  and  northern  aboli- 
tionists alike  was  too  circumscribed  to  descry 
the  necessity  of  that  ultimate  unity.  Each 
in  his  way  proposed  to  bind  the  word  of 
God.  and  thus  they  move  the  crown  of 
thorns  upon  the  embattled  head  of  the 
President. 

But  now,  as  history  has  marched  across 
another  century,  we  are  given  to  see  an  even 
broader  horizon  than  Lincoln  saw.  If  he  un- 
derstood that  liberty  ccSUld  be  based  on 
nothing  less  than  a  continent,  we  must  per- 
ceive its  worldwide  dimension.  The  present 
conflict  in  Vietnam  is  not  just  an  incidental 
entanglement  in  which  somehow  we  have 
been  unfortunately  involved.  It  Is  rather 
the  momentary  focal  point  of  a  titanic  strug- 
gle to  determine  in  every  valley  of  earth 
whether  man  can  fulfill  the  image  that  God 
has  imprinted  on  his  brow  or  whether  he 
must  ever  remain  under  the  bondage  of 
blindness  and  human  chjoanery. 

There  are,  of  course,  a3  there  have  always 
been,  narrow  men  who  cannot  read  that 
broad  canvas  now  spread  before  us.  Preoc- 
cupied with  the  immediate  locale  of  conflict, 
they  would  end  the  evil  £<3  if  the  freedom  of 
the  human  race  was  not  Interconnected;  as 
If  we  could  give  up  all  of  Asia  to  the  serf- 
dom of  darkness  and  still  rejoice  in  the  light 
of  freedom  on  this  side  of  the  world. 

It  is,  I  think,  too  bad  that  our  present 

iders  have  chosen  the  word  "retaliation"  to 
explain  our  recent  actions;  for,  despite  the 
use  of  this  childish  word,  retaliation  is  cer- 
tainly not  our  policy.  Tit  for  tat  is  not  a 
policy  at  all.  but  only  the  petulant  response 
of  an  angry  adolescent. 

Rather  should  it  be  plainly  declared  that 
we  have  accepted  the  dire  risk  of  wider  com- 
bat because  we  must  make  it  unmistakably 
evident  that  we  will  not  abandon  the  moral 
calling  which  God  has  laid  upon  us.  We 
will  not  give  up;  we  will  use  every  means  to 
persuade  others  that  attack  is  futile;  we 
believe  in  this  thing  that  is  called  freedom, 
even  though  it  requires  the  sacrifice  of  our 
very  lives  in  the  distant  skies  of  an  alien 
land. 

We  believe  in  this,  let  us  acknowledge  it, 
not  because  we  find  the  free  way  of  life  con- 
genial and,  in  fact,  prosperous  to  boot,  but 


because  on  the  mlleposts  of  history  we  have 
seen  the  signs  of  Providence:  God  will  have 
it  no  other  way  than  that  all  men  one  day 
shall  walk  upright  in  His  kingdom,  fair  and 
free.  It  may  indeed  appear  presumptuous 
to  suppose  that  for  so  great  a  destiny,  God 
has  chosen  us  as  His  Instruments.  Yet  If 
at  the  beginning  we  recognize  His  judgment 
first,  his  abhorrence  of  our  abysmal  un- 
worthiness,  the  hollowness  of  all  our  per- 
verted pretension — if,  like  Lincoln,  we  hum- 
bly lay  our  sin  before  Him  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, then  may  we  not  look  to  the  promise, 
the  scared  calling  of  a  people  made  worthy 
by  grace  to  give  Its  life  on  a  cross,  if  It  must 
be,  for  the  sake  of  a  happier  resurrection 
which  God  has  in  store  for  us  and  for  all 
men.  "Take  up  thy  cross,"  said  Christ,  "and 
follow  me." 


THE  COMMERCIALIZATION  OP 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTH- 
DAY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  next 
Monday,  this  great  Republic  of  190  mil- 
lion people  will  commemorate  the  233d 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  fath- 
er of  our  country,  our  first  Commander 
in  Chief,  our  first  President — George 
Washington. 

Any  schoolboy  knows  that  much  about 
February  22  and  American  history.  Any 
schoolboy  believes  that  date  is  important, 
even  though  he  may  not  swallow  the 
cherry  tree  legend  anymore. 

The  average  school  child,  like  the  aver- 
age American,  does  not  yet  know  that 
we  in  this  great  Nation's  Capital  do 
know  about  February  22 :  That  this  date 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  supermer- 
chandisers,  that  the  Federal  District  of 
this  great  commercially  oriented  com- 
monwealth, which  General  and  President 
Washington  had  such  a  great  part  in 
founding  and  establishing  under  just  law, 
the  hallowed  line  may  be  replaced  by 
this  new  pitch: 

First  in  price,  first  in  sales,  and  first  In 
merchandising  for  Its  countrymen. 

The  massive  buildup  has  been  under- 
way for  days  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
By  radio,  TV,  newspapers,  handbills, 
billboards,  and  even  sandwich  signs,  day 
and  night  at  full  blast,  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  are  having  dinned  into 
their  ears  the  new  price-tag  meaning 
that  has  been  unfortunately  attached  to 
the  birthday  of  George  Washington. 

In  every  retail  establishment  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  forces  are  being 
mobilized,  a  travail  of  preparation  for  a 
so-called  birthday  celebration  is  under- 
way. This  furious  activity  occupies 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  Saturday  of  this  week — and, 
yes,  even  Sunday  of  the  next. 

Then  on  Mondays — bang,  bang,  bang — 
comes  the  great  climax  as  the  cash  regis- 
ters toll  the  day  in  beautiful  but  raucous 
cacophony. 

Who  knows,'  perhaps  it  will  be  the  first 
$10  million  Sales  day  in  the  city  that 
bears  his  name.  Ah,  the  thrill  of  cele- 
bration that  is  ahead. 

Each  year.  In  recent  years,  while  this 
birthday  carnival  of  sales,  sales,  sales, 
occupies  thousands  on  the  nearby  streets, 
I  have  come  to  this  Chamber  to  listen 
intently  to  our  annual  reading  of  Presi- 
dent Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
This  is  a  delightful  custom.    Each  year. 


he  seems  to  be  speaking  directly  to  us 
on  some  issue  pending  for  that  day.  His 
fatherly  advice  always  seems  to  be  in 
point  and  to  the  point  directly. 
■  I  have  yet  to  catch  even  a  hint  from 
his  farewell  message  about  the  merchan- 
dising spree  that  rules  the  city  beyond 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  bargain,  boosters  and  the  mer- 
chandising geniuses  may  have  gone  too 
far.  Had  they  stopped  with  a  dignified 
sales  festival  in  memory  of  a  frugal  Presi- 
dent— our  first  President — then,  perhaps, 
it  might  have  been  taken  as  a  tribute  to 
him  as  the  godfather  of  all  U.S.  entre- 
preneurs. This  might  not  have  been  such 
a  bad  idea  in  this  loyal  and  dedicated 
constituency — commemorating  the  birth 
of  its  namesake. 

But,  as  February  22  has  been  given  a 
fancy  and  profitable  veneer  in  the  mar- 
ketplace of  Washington,  D.C.,  other  dates 
throughout  the  year  have  undergone 
more  blatant  commercialization.  Thus, 
Labor  Day  becomes  a  back-to-school  ex- 
travaganza. Thanksgiving  a  preholiday 
shopping  spree  for  the  winter  stockpile 
of  strong  spirits,  Valentine's  Day  a  frolic 

for  the  lingerie  buyers,  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  On  Mother's  Day, 
an  excuse  is  made  for  spending  in  honor 
of  that  greatest  of  institutions — mother- 
hood ;  Easter,  of  course,  for  bonnets,  ban- 
gles, and  bunnies. 

Let  us  not  even  mention  Christmas. 
The  exploitation  that  has  occurred 
throughout  Christendom,  often  in  de- 
nigration of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  is 
a  subject  too  well  understood  to  be  dwelt 
upon. 

In  view  of  the  cjniicism  now  rampant 
in  the  name  of  commerce  between  the 
several  States  and  the  spread  of  the  pro- 
motional gimmick  based  on  his  birthday, 
I  wonder  whether  the  Founding  Fathers 
should  not  have  gone  a  little  further  and 
agreed  to  tighter  language  in  the  clause 
that  limits  the  power  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  only  between  the  several 
States. 

Maybe-  our  forefathers  should  have 
permitted  regulation  of  intrastate  com- 
merce by  Congress  on  matters  other  than 
minimum  wages  and  civil  rights.  Per- 
haps they  should  have  foreseen  the  fren- 
zied efforts  of  local  merchants  to  clear 
the  shelves  of  the  "cats  and  dogs"  that 
remain  unsold  even  after  the  Christmas 
shopping  and  even  after  the  January 
white  sales. 

Perhaps  we  can  now  find  a  solution. 
Perhaps  our  young  people  can  be  re- 
cruited for  an  antipoverty  program  to 
relieve  the  eager  beaver  advertising  men 
who  now  seek  to  stave  off  hunger  with 
their  annual  Washington's  birthday  sales 
buildup. 

Perhaps  we  can  go  a  step  beyond  the 
Peace  Corps — to  a  Sales  Corps,  or  maybe 
send  this  long-neglected  merchandise 
with  the  Peace  Corps  men  into  the  "have- 
not"  areas  in  the  world.    The  beads  and 
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trinkets  that  helped  win  the  West  might 
even  now  have  modem  substitutes. 
Could  not  this  slow-moving  merchandise 
still  be^  distributed  somewhere  on  the 
frontier?  Or.  perhaps,  on  the  new  fron- 
tier? What  better  succor  for  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  Appalachia  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  deprived  Paradise  Valley  of 
Arizona? 

No,  we  have  not  heard  anything  in  the 
annual  February  22  birthday  recital  in 
the    Senate    about    the    merchandising 

Maybe  George  Washington  was  speak- 
ing to  us,  as  ever,  in  a  subtle  way,  or  even 
in  a  subtle  voice.  He  would  talk  about 
frugality  and  paying  as  you  go.  He 
'would,  at  the  same  time,  hold  out  the 
need  for  fiscal  responsibility  for  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
But,  he  did  not  say  anything  about  per- 
sonal frugality. 

Because  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment is  dependent  upon  a  high  vol- 
imie  income  from  a  sales  tax,  perhaps 
he  brought  up  fiscal  stability  to  govern- 
ment while  playing  "heck"  with  personal 
fiscal  stability.  But.  like  the  old  bar- 
room song : 

"My    father's   a   typewriter   vendor. 
My  mother  will  merchandise  gin. 
My  uncle  he  takes  in  the  laundry. 
My  gosh  how  the  money  rolls  in."  ; 

The  fiscal  affairs  of  the  District  will  be 
preserved,  provided— and  this  is  a  big 
provided— of  course,  that  the  merchants 
do  not  cut  the  price  quite  so  close  as  they 
claim  to  be  doing  on  most  of  their  stock. 
Volume  is  important,  but  too  deep  cuts 
would  cut  down  on  the  District  sales  tax 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  the  acting  majority  leader  make 
a  statement  that  the  leaders  of  the  mi- 
nority in  the  House  and  Senate  have 
expressed  approval  of  the  President's 
course  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  statement  made. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  item  is  of  such 
importance  that  voices  from  the  Con- 
gress should  be  heard  throughout  the 
country  so  that  uninformed  citizens  may 
obtain  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  bet- 
ter be  able  to  guide  themselves  on  the 
course  that  we  should  follow. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  for  7  years. 
The  subject  of  southeast  Asia  and  Viet- 
nam has  been  one  of  importance.  It  has 
been  especially  significant  to  me  because 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Far  Eastern  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In  the  hearings  held  on  former  Indo- 
china, the  witnesses  who  appeared  rep- 
resenting the  respective  Presidents  since 
1956 — the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  and  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— without  exception 
declared  that  our  presence  in  Asia  was 
primarily  to  protect  the  security  and  life 
of  the  United  States. 

While  the  Presidents  did  not  appear 
before  the  committee,  their  representa- 
tives did.    Everyone,  without  exception, 


stated  that  for  the  protection  of  our 
shores  and  our  lives  and  the  security  of 
our  Nation,  we  could  not  afford  to  pull 
out  of  South  Vietnam. 
'  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson,  recognizing  their 
grave  responsibility  to  the  Nation,  and 
the  grave  consequences  that  might  re- 
sult from  involvement,  nevertheless 
stated  flatly  that  we  could  not  pull  out 
without  endangering  the  security  of  our 
land,  which  has  given  so  much  to  all 

of  us.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Testimony  has  been 
given  to  the  effect  that  if  we  pull  out, 
the  first  line  of  defense,  instead  of  be- 
ing 5,000  mUes  away,  will  be  brought  to 
Hawaii  and  to  the  continental  shores  of 
the  United  States. 

The  words  of  these  leaders  in  describ- 
ing the  need  for  staying  in  southeast 
Asia  cannot  be  disregarded. 

Let  us  consider  the  problem  which  is 
immediately  facing  us.  The  problem  is 
not  the  product  of  our  acts.  We  com- 
mitted no  overt  dots  of  aggression.  Our 
men  were  killed  and  our  property  was 
destroyed  and  our  flag  was  pulled  down. 
My  question  is:  Were  we  to  stand  idly 
by?  Were  we  to  do  nothing?  Was  it 
not  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  a  na- 
tion which  believes  in  integrity  and  in 
performance  of  obligations,  not  only  to 
its  owrv  citizens  but  also  to  those  with 
whom  it  has  treaties,  to  assert  itself? 

If  we  had  done  nothing,  would  that 
have  been  the  end  of  it?  It  certainly 
would  not. 

Arguments  will  be  made  on  the  floor 
today  to  the  effect  that  we  should  create 
a  neutral  government  in  Vietnam.  The 
argument  will  be  made  that  we  should 
create  a  neutralized  coalition  govern- 
ment. To  Senators  who  make  that  argu- 
ment I  say.  Let  us  look  back  to  develop- 
ments since  World  War  II.  Can  they 
point  to  a  single  instance  when  a  coali- 
tion government  or  a  neutral  govern- 
ment worked  out  in  accordance  with  the 
anticipation  when  the  agreement  was 
mad^? 

What  happened  to  Poland,  to  Hungary, 
to  Rumania,  to  Yugoslavia,  and  to 
Czechoslovakia?  What  is  happening  to 
Laos  since  a  neutral,  coalition  agree- 
ment went  into  effect  in  1962? 

Finally,  what  has  happened  in  China, 
the  source  of  all  our  troubles?  A  coali- 
tion government  was  forced  upon  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  He  worked  diligently  to  make 
a  coalition  government  live.  The  Com- 
munists broke  their  word.  They  have 
broken  their  word  every  time  a  neutral 
government  has  been  set  up. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  should  puU 
out.  Pull  out  to  where?  Will  that  be 
the  end  of  our  troubles?  Would  we  not 
immediately  have  trouble  in  Thailand, 
in  the  PhUippines,  and  probably  in  Aus- 
tralia? When  people  say  we  should  pull 
out,  I  ask  the  question:  Where  to?  We 
carmot  pull  out  far  enough  to  satisfy  the 
maw  of  the  Communists. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  ARTS  COUNCILS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Monday,  February  15, 
reports  that  a  central  office  will  be  es- 
tablished by  arts  councils  in  the  United 
States  and*  Canada. 

Since  New  York  pioneered  in  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  a  State  arts  council  5 
years  ago,  25  States  have  followed  suit. 
There  are  another  125.  private  councils 
throughout  the  Nation  and,  of  course, 
the  National  Council,  established  last 
year  by  legislation  which  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  had  offered. 

As  the  number  of  these  organizations 
increases,  so  do  requests  for  advice  and 
assistance  directed  to  the  Arts  Councils 
of  America,  Inc.  This  nonprofit  group 
will  establish  the  central  office  to  keep 
up  with  the  needs  of  the  expanding  arts 
council  movement. 

The  New  York  Times  article  describes 
the  growth  of  councils  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  several  individual  groups — in- 
cluding the  Oswego  Arts  Guild  in  Os- 
wego, N.Y.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arts  Groups  Plan  a  Central  Office:  Re- 
search Services  Will  Be  Provided  fob 
Public  and  Private  Movements — Unit's 
Expansion  Cited:  Councils  in  United 
States  and  Canada  To  Staff  Headquar- 
ters With  Paid  Employees 

(By  Theodore  Strongin) 
Arts  councils  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  plan  to  establish  a  central  head- 
quarters staffed  with  paid  employees  before 
the  summer.  The  office  will  provide  re- 
search services  for  the  growing  arts  council 
movement,  private  and  public.  Its  location  ' 
is  still  uncertain. 

It  will  be  set  up  by  Arts  Councils  of 
America,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
has  been  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of 
the  expanding  movement  with  volunteers. 

The  New  York  Sta'te  Council  of  the  Arts 
starts  its  fifth  year  on  March  29.  It  was 
the  first  State  council  in  this  country.  Since 
it  began,  25  States  have  established  arts 
councils. 

In  the  mid-1950*s  there  were  about  50 
councils,  mostly  private,  according  to  George 
Irwin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  and  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Arts  Council,  a  State  body.  Mr.  Irwin  esti- 
mates that  today  there  are  about  150  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Fifty  of  them 
are  members  of  the  National  Council. ' 

FLOOD   OP   inquiries 

Mr.  Irwin  and  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  the  national  group  and  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Arts  Council  (a  front  runner 
among  State  councils) ,  receive  and  reply  to 
hundreds  of  Inquiries  each  year.  The  most 
common  concern  starting  an  arts  council, 
building -a  cultural  center,  establishing  a 
Joint  fund-raising  campaign  and  staging  a 
festival. 

There  Is  no  stock  answer  to  any  of  the 
above  questions,  both  men  emphasize.  Va- 
riety is  the  hallmark  of  the  arts  council 
movement.  They  point  out,  though,  that  in 
the  15  localities  that  already  have  Joint 
fund  raising,  the  total  amount  of  money 
given  to  the  arts  has  dramatically  risen. 

Mr.  Hanes  had  amassed  a  large  library 
of  practical  material  about  arts  councils. 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Irwin  improvise.  "With 
good   community   backing   and   up-to-date 


I. 
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management  techniques,  many  things  can 
happen  with  what  exists  already,"  Mr.  Irwin 
said. 

IMPROVISATION   PAYS 

The  arts  center  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.C..  oc- 
cupies an  abandoned  railroad  pumping  tank, 
50  feet  in  diameter.  One  floor  is  a  circular 
gallery  called  the  Litftle  Guggenheim, 
another  is  a  theater-in-the-round  and  the 
third  an  arts  and  crafts  facility. 

In  Statesville,  N.C..  tha  center  Is  a  former 
sewage  disposal  plant,  itacoma.  Wash.,  uses 
and  old  Jail  and  is  about  to  convert  the  cell- 
block  into  a  theater.  The  Corvallis.  Oreg.. 
center  used  to  be  a  churdh. 

The  new  central  headquarters  will  house 
Mr.  Hanes"  library  and  add  to^t.  It  will 
publish  booklets  on  mahagemem,  organize 
conferences  and  workshops,  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  and  help  establish  new 
councils. 

Services  to  nonmembers  are  expected  to 
help  pay  for  the  office,  but  for  the  first  few 
years  the  annual  budget  of  from  $60,000  to 
$75,000  will  be  sought  from  foundations. 
The  staff's  research  and  other  projects  are 
expected  to  develop  into  a  source  of  funds  to 
help  replace  the  found^ion  grants  when 
they  run  out.  i 

The  office  will  be  staffed  at  first  with  an 
executive  director,  an  administrative  assist- 
ant, and  a  secretary.  But  Mr.  Irwin  empha- 
sizes that  the  office  will  develop  to  supply 
the  services  it  is  called  upon  to  fill,  rather 
than  according  to  a  preconceived  pattern. 
The  self-imposed  limitations  are  that  It  will 
be  concerned  with  arts  management,  not 
with  art. 

Though  State  councUs  are  diverse  In 
origin  and  alms,  the  trend  is  toward  the 
prototype  set  by  the  New  York  State  council, 
which  operates  in  sevecal  areas.  It  helps 
underwrite  tours  in  the  performing  arts  and 
traveling  exhibitions;  it  provides  specialists 
to  help  solve  technical  problems  such  as 
museum  lighting;  it  provides  theater  and 
music  for  children,  and  it  concerns  itself 
with  preserving  worthwhile  buildings. 

For  1965-66,  the  New  York  council  plans  a 
number  of  special  projects  and  expansion  of 
its  educational  services.  The  current  an- 
nual budget  is  $562,335. 

The  extent  of  the  council's  impact  can  be 
measured  in  Oswego,  population  22,000. 
The  number  of  performing  artists  and 
groups  appearing  annuajlly  has  risen  from 
8  to  22.  The  council's  technical  assistance 
has  made  possible  building  a  theater  for  the 
community  group  in  a  building  that  also 
houses  art  classes.  The  enterprise  is  called 
the  Oswego  Arts  Guild. 

The  State-ownecf  building  is  part  of  old 
Fort  Ontario.  "The  council  sent  experts  in 
the  design  of  the  building,"  said  Perry  Reyn- 
olds, president  of  the  Oswego  guild.  "All  the 
bickering  and  arguing  on  the  part  of  volun- 
teer workers  went  right  out  the  window 
when  the  council  sent  the  professional 
talent.  The  arguing  stopped  and  the  work 
started." 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marked  the  47th  year  since  the  declara- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Independence  in  1918. 
This  nation  has  been  the  site  of  a  con- 
tinued struggle  for  Independence  by  its 
courageous  people.  Held  In  Communist 
tyranny  for  so  many  years,  the  Lithua- 
nians have  still  retained  a  strong  sense  of 
their  lost  liberty.  Simply  to  recount 
briefly  the  history  of  their  struggle  in 
this  century  Is  to  show  the  world  a  people 
firmly  dedicated  to  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination in  tile  face  of  overwhelming 
odds. 

After  120  years  of  subjugation  to  Rus- 
sia,  and   occupation  by   the   Germans 


during  the  First  World  War,  the  Lithua- 
nian people  declared  the  "establishment 
of  an  independent  Lithuania"  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  Yet  by  the  end  of  that 
same  year,  the  Soviet  Union  had  invaded 
the  country.  Lithuania  fought  back  and, 
though  stripped  of  part  of  its  territory, 
succeeded  in  gaining  recognition  from 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  sovereign  state  in 
1920. 

But  the  hard-won  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  was  short  lived.  In 
1940,  Soviet  troops  occupied  the  coun- 
try and  armexed  it  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  the  war  broke  out  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  the  follow- 
ing year,  Lithuania  fell  under  German 
administration  until,  as  the  Nazi  oc- 
cupation collapsed  in  1944,  Lithuania 
was  again  crushed  by  the  Soviet  Army. 

For  7  years,  Mr.  President,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  struggled  to  liberate  their 
land.  During  that  struggle,  30,000 
Lithuanians  died  for  their  cause,  and 
hundred  of  thousands  were  deported  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  they  died  whole- 
sale in  forced  labor  camps. 

But  the  Lithuanian  people  continue  to 
yearn  for  freedom  from  their  oppressors 
and  the  establishment  of  a  truly  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  state.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
consistently  supported  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  add  our  voices  to.  the 
commemoration  of  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence, to  demonstrate  our  sincere 
hope  that  the  fires  of  liberty,  so  long  re- 
pressed in  Lithuania,  will  never  be  fully 
quenched. 


EXPORT  CONTROLS  ON  WALNUT 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Sidley,  Austin, 
Burgess  &  Smith,  of  Chicago,  attorneys 
for  the  American  Walnut  Manufacturers' 
Association,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  together  with  certain  ex- 
hibits, asking  for  a  reconsideration  of  a 
decision  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  permit  export  controls  on  walnut 
products  to  expire,  and  expressing  the 
hope  the  controls  might  continue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  exhibits  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sidley,  Austin.  Burgess  &  Smith. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  15,  1965. 
Hon.  John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
m.erce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  counsel  for  the 
American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Association 
I  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  reconsider- 
ation of  your  action  in  permitting  export 
controls  on  walnut  to  expire  after  only  a  1- 
year  trial;  and  I  further  urge  that  during 
such  reconsideration  controls  be  kept  in  ef- 
fect temporarily. 

On  November  29,  1961,  all  the  major  manu- 
facturers of  walnut  veneer  In  the  United 
States  made  application  under  the  Export 
Control  Act  for  relief  from  excessive  drain 
of  the  dimlnlshlifg  supply  of  walnut  logs  and 
the  resulting  Inflation  In  prices. 

The  pertinent  provision  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  is  attached. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Department  of 
Commerce    and    In    subsequent   supporting 


submissions  over  a  period  of  2>4  years,  the 
veneer  manufacturers  showed  conclusively 
that  the  statutory  requirements  for  relief 
under  the  statute  were  met.  Black  walnut 
grows  only  in  North  America  and  the  best 
quality  Is  in  the  eight  Central  States.  The 
applicants  showed  that  because  of  heavy  de- 
mand for  this  precious,  slow  growing  wood, 
particularly  for  export,  the  supply  would  be 
entirely  exhausted  in  about  7  years. 

On  February  14,  1964,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Imposed  export  controls,  limiting 
the  export  quota  to  7.3  million  board  feet  a 
year  and  conditioning  the  continuance  of 
the  controls  after  1  year  on  reduction  of 
domestic  use.  The  domestic  quota  was  set 
at  15  million  board  feet.  This  domestic 
limitation  was  imposed  for  the  announced 
purpose  of  having  domestic  restriction  to  go 
along  with  the  export  quota  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  restrictions 
were  supposed  to  bring  about  a  16-percent 
reduction  in  domestic  and  export  use  from 
the  respective  1961-62  average  annual  use 
figures  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  the  best  figures  then  avaU- 
able. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  reduction  In  domestic 
use  major  veneer  manufacturers  embarked 
upon  a  voluntary  program  of  reducing  the 
standard  thickness  of  veneer  from  one 
twenty-eighth  inch  to  one  thirty-sixth  Inch. 
It  was  no|;  possible  to  make  this  change 
over  the  day  after  the  control  order  was 
announced  and  unavoidably  there  was  a  de- 
lay of  a  number  of  weeks  in  adjusting  to  the 
conservation  program.  This  reduction 
caused  much  technological  adjtistment  and 
many  complaints  from  customers  but  the 
veneer  manufacturers  stuck  to  the  program, 
unpopular  as  it  was  with  some  of  their  cus- 
tomers. In  a  sincere,  determined  effort  to 
comply  with  the  conditioh  (domestic  reduc- 
tion) attached  to  the  export  quota.  The 
shift  over  to  the  thinner  thickness  has  for 
many  months  been  complete. 

The  program  has  In  fact  been  remarkably 
successful  already  In  reducing  both  export 
drain  and  domestic  consumption  as  showiv 
by  the  following  million  board  feet  figures: 

Export    Domestic 

Year  1961-62  average  use  as 

estimated  by  Department.     8. 5  17.  5 

Year  1963  actual 14.3  23.5 

What  1964  would  have  been 
without  controls  assuming 
continuance  of  average  an- 
nual Increase 18.0  26.0 

Year  1964  actual  with  con- 
trols      7.3  19.5 

This  means  that  without  controls  domes- 
tic use  of  walnut  in  1964  would  have  been  (1) 
25  percent  greater  than  1963  actual  (2)  57 
percent  greater  than  what  It  would  have 
been  In  1964  without  controls. 

The  root  of  the  problem  here  Is  that  the 
base  figure  from  which  the  reduction  was 
to  be  made  was  too  low.  The  veneer  manu- 
facturers themselves  did  not  realize  this 
whe'n  the  order  first  came  out.  They  esti- 
mated actual  1963  use  was  about  20  mil- 
lion board  feet  and  the  Department  agreed 
with  this  estimate.  On  the  basis  of  that 
figure,  it  seemed  feasible  to  cut  back  domes- 
tic tise  to  15  million  by  reducing  the  veneer 
thickness.  But  when  it  turned  out  to  the 
surprise  of  everyone  that  the  actual  1963 
use  was  23  million  it  became  clear  the  15 
«illlion  quota  could  not  be  met. 

It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  at  that 
point  the  Department  shoiild  have  adjusted 
both  domestic  and  export  quotas  upward  to 
recognize  the  newly  available  1963  figures. 

In  addition  domestic  use  necessarily  surged 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1964  as  the  backlog 
of  Inventory  of  one  twenty-eighth  Inch 
veneer  became  exhausted  and  It  was  neces- 
sary to  build  up  new  Inventory. 
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Yovir  statement  says  the  control  program 
has  not  been  successful  as  a  price  control 
measure.  It  was  never  intended  to  lower 
prices  of  walnut  although  some  opponents 
of  the  program  charged  it  vC^ould  do  that. 
Walnut  prices  vary  with  quality  and  when 
less  is'  bought,  as  under  the  control  pro- 
gram, better  quality,  higher  priced  logs  are 
bought.  This  is  particularly  true  of  logs  go- 
ing Into  the  export  market  so  it  is  inevitable 
that  jsxport  shipments  have  been  at  increased 
prices. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  walnut  to 
^  American  industry  it  must  be  realized  that 
the  direct  impact  on  our  small  industry  is 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  picture.  Walnut  Isl 
increasingly  popular  for  furniture.  The  cost 
of  the  veneer  in  an  average  Item  of  walnut 
veneer  furniture  is  only  2  to  3  percent  of 
the  wholesale  price  of  that  furniture — but 
this  2  to  3  percent  is  what  makes  the  furni- 
ture salable  and  popular.  In  1964,  approxi- 
mately $36  million  worth  of  walnut  veneer 
was  sold.  Most  of  this  goes  into  furniture 
which  means  this  veneer  was  used  in  nearly 
$1  billion  worth  of  furniture. 

m  today's  issue  of  Home  Furnishings  Daily, 
In  a  column  by  Stanley  Slom,  the  following 
comment  on  the  incredible  popularity  of 
walnut  for  furniture  appears: 

"Secretary  Connor  in  his  reasoning  to  re- 
move controls  said  he  did  not  anticipate 
veneer  cutters  and  users,  or  their  employees, 
would  experience  great  difficulty  In  shifting 
to  the  use  of  other  woods,  should  that  be- 
come necessary  or  desirable. 

"W^re  not  quite  clear  on  what  he  means 
by  yitt.  Does  he  mean  that  if  the  Ameri- 
cans are  outprlced  by  Europeans  on  Ameri- 
can walnut  logs,  they  can  always  turn  their 
backs  on  their  exceedingly  popular  native 
wood  and  turn  to  something  else?  Or  does 
he'  mean  that  immediately  they  should  drop 
.  walnut  in  favor  of  something  else? 

"If  it's  the  first  solution  that  he  has  In 
mind,  we  find  it  difficult  to  accept  this  as  a 
way  of  solving  a  problem.  If  ifs  the  second 
solution  he's  thinking"  of,  then  he  doesn't 
know  the  furniture  industry. 

"Walnut  is  a  top  wood  in  the  furniture 
industry,  especially  in  modern  and  con- 
temporary styles,  and  no  one  wants  to  give 
up  a  good  thing.  Go  to  a  market  and  check 
the  case  goods  houses,  especially  the  promo- 
tional and  medium-price  makers,  and  prac- 
tically all  you  see  Is  walnut.  It's  that  over- 
whelming." 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  sub- 
stitutes. If  walnut  supplies  should  be  al- 
lowed to  dwindle  to  uneconomic  levels,  if 
will  be  necessary  for  the  American  furnlttu-e 
indust-y  to  use  imported  woods.  This  will 
hurt  the  American  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition by  requiring  Imports  and  by  depriving 
the  American  furniture  industry  of  a  poten- 
tially powerful  advantage  in  the  export 
market. 

In  his  statement  accompanying  the  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1964,  order, %he  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce recognized  that  there  was  a  possible 
serious  loophole  in  the  domestic  quota  pro- 
gram in  that  exports  of  walnut  veneer  were 
not  to  count  against  the  export  quota  but 
f  logs  so  used  would  count  against  the  do- 
mestic quota.  His  statement  said: 
,  "We  win  keep  a  close  watch  on  all  phases 
of  this  program  to  see  that  our  objectives  are 
not  frustrated,  for  example  by  a  rise  In  ex- 
ports of  walnut  veneer  In  substitution  for 
exports  of  logs." 

The  veneer  manufacturers  saw  at  the  out- 
set that  this  loophole  might  tend  to 
dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  and 
so  advised  the  Department  in  February  1964. 
In  a  few  months  It  was  evident  that  the 
cutting,  of  veneer  for  export  was  rapidly  In- 
creasing. In  October  1964  the  established 
veneer  manufacture-s,  who  were  dedicated  to 
making  the  program  work,  formally  re- 
quested the  Department  to  plus  this  loop- 
hole but  this  has  never  been  done. 


It  is  estimated  by  the  major  veneer  manu- 
facturers : 

1.  That  at  least  a  million  board  feet  of 
walnut  has  been  charged  to  the  domestic 
quota  as  a  result  of  this  new  activity  in  cut- 
ting veneer  for  export;  and 

2.  That  a  substantial  amount  has  been 
charged  against  the  domestic  quota  because 
of  new  manufacturers  entering  the  field  of 
cutting  walnut  veneer  for  domestic  use. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why  the  dis- 
continuance of  controls  should  be  recon- 
sidered and  the  status  quo  maintained  un- 
til there  can  be  a  hearing  and  further  study 
of  the  relevant  data : 

1.  Discontinuance  of  controls  by  no  means 
restores  the  situation  to  what  it  was  before 
controls  were  imposed  because  of  the  shift 
which  has  been  made  to  a  thinner  veneer  and ' 
the  large  inventory  of  thinner  veneer  valued 
at  about  $B  million  which  has  been  produced 
in  a  conscientious  effort  to  comply  with  the 
Department's  program.  Cutters  of  veneer 
for  export  are  cutting  to  a  one-fiftieth  Inch 
thickness  and  as  a  result  can  pay  increas- 
ingly inflated  prices  for  logs.  Producers  of 
veneer  for  domestic  use  cannot  be  expected 
to  compete  in  the  marketplace  for  logs 
against  this  uncontrolled  export  drain. 

2.  The  conditions  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  are  fully  met  by  the  walnut  situation 
and  the  need  for  relief  under  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  that  act  Is  more  urgent  than 
ever. 

3.  The  GATT  requirement  has  been  fully 
complied  with  by  the  sincere  and  deter- 
mined actions  of  domestic  veneer  manu- 
facturers In   reducing  veneer  thickness. 

4.  The  reduction  of  veneer  thickness  by 
voluntary  action  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  program  Is  all  the 
domestic  veneer  manufacturers  can  legally 
do  to  reduce  domestic  use.  It  is  the  only 
method  of  reduction  having  the  sanction  and 
protection  of  Government  action,  i.e.,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  order. 

(5)  There  can  be  no  argtynent  that  the 
standard  thickness  has  been  significantly 
reduced.  Whether  the  predominant  new 
thickness  is  In  fact  one  thirty-sixth  Inch,  or 
one  thirty-fifth  inch,  or  one  thirty-fourth 
inch  is  not  relevant.  The  February  14.  1964, 
order  and  related  statement  did  not  specify 
a  particular  amount  of  reduction  in  thick- 
ness that  would  be  required.  Use  of  veneer 
for  domestic  use  has  been  reduced  by  57 
percent  from  what  it  would  have  been  with- 
out controls. 

6.  The  reduced  thickness  was  not  required 
as  a  test  for  meeting  the  clear  requlremento 
of  the  Export  Control  Act.  The  conditions 
which  make  that  act  applicable  have  been 
more  than  adequately  met.  The  only  signif- 
icance of  the  thinner  thickness  is  to  show 
good  faith  in  regard  to  trade  agreements 
policy.  That  good  faith  recognition  of  the 
trade  agreements  policy  has  been  fully  and 
forthrightly  demonstrated.  If  further  ac- 
knowledgment of  GATT  requirements  is 
needed  it  can  be  by  a  modest  Increase  In 
the  export  quota. 

7.  The  GATT  requirement  should  not  be 
interpreted  so  rigidly  as  to  make  imp>osslble 
application  of  the  Export  Control  Act. 

8.  The  GATT  requirement  should  not  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  that  It  would  be 
possible  to  meet  It  only  by  means  of  ac- 
tions by  domestic  Industry  which  would  run 
the  risk  of  charges  of  violation  of  American 
law  and  public  policy.  Action  by  domestic 
industry  to  reduce  consumption  beyond  vol- 
untary reduction  of  veneer  thickness  Is  not 
feasible. 

9.  One  year  Is  too  short  a  time  to  permit 
an  adequate  test  of  the  long-term  efficacy 
of  the  control  program.  Actually,  the  pro- 
gram was  in  full  effect  only  9  months  because 
of  unavoidable  delay  in  shifting  to  the 
thinner  veneer  thickness. 

10.  The  control  program  has  already  been 
successful  in  saving  walnut  both  for  do- 
mestic and  Import  use.    We  estimate  that 


PACKAGING   AND    LABELING 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ip 
the  Rec>Rd  a  letter  which  I  am  sending 
to  every  Senator,  together  with  a  siim- 
mary  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  in  relation  to 
the  so-called  labeling  and  packaging  bill, 
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without  the  program  25  percent  more  pre- 
clous  walnut  logs  would  have  been  consumed 
in  the  12  months  ending  February  14,  1965 
than  was  consumed  in  1963.  ' 

11.  The  control  program  cannot  be  ade- 
quately  tested  and  Judged  until  it  is  re- 
vised  to  count  exports  of  veneer  against  the 
export  quota.  For  the  past  12  months  they 
have  been  charged  to  and  have  artificially 
inflated  domestic  use.  The  existence  of  thl« 
major  loophole,  which  has  been  allowed  to 
persist  despite  the  urging  by  domestic  veneer 
producers,  has  Interfered  seriously  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  controls. 

12.  American  furniture  manufacturers  are 
active  with  plans  to  greatly  increase  export 
of  furniture  made  with  walnut  veneer.  In 
the  long  run  the  abandonment  or  controls 
will  prevent  large-scale  export  of  such  furni- 
ture and  will  unfavorably  affect  the  Amert-  A 
can  balance  of  payments.  W 

13.  Exhaustion  of  American  walnut  sup- 
plies will  require  import  of  woods  for  use  by 
the  American  furniture  industry  with  fur- 
ther damage  to  our  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition. 

14.  For  65  years  American  policy  and  tradi- 
tion has  been  for  conservation  of  our  precious 
natural  resources.  Abandonment  of  quotas 
for  black  walnut  runs  counter  to  this  policy 
and  plays  Into  the  hands  of  short-term  and 
short-sighted  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  walnut  veneer  Industry  urgently  re- 
quests that  you  reconsider  your  action  in  de- 
clining to  continue  export  controls  for  wal- 
nut  logs.  Discontinuance  of  controls  after 
only  a  1-year  trial  means  3li  years  wasted 
effort  and  attention  by  skilled  staff  people 
In  your  Department  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

•With  the  abnormal  drain  of  walnut  logs 
continuing  to  increase  it  is  inevitable  that 
reinstitutlon  of  controls  will  sooner  or  later 
prove  unavoidable.  Much  work  can  be  saved 
and  a  more  effective  control  program  can  be 
evolved  by  building  on  the  base  of  experi- 
ence and  procedure  already  achieved.  It  Is 
urged  that  controls  be  temporarily  contin- 
ued until  all  points  In  dispute  can  be  ade- 
quately explored  at  a  hearing  and  a  modest 
Increase  in  quotas  for  both  domestic  use  and 
export  can  be  considered. 

"This  vital  conservation  program,  so  im- 
portant to  many  small  businesses,  should  not 
be  rejected  after  such  a  short  trial  merely 
because  It  failed  to  achieve  perfection  in  its 
first  year. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Edward  Day,  i 

Sidley,  Austin,  Burgess  &  Smith. 

50  App.  U.S.C.:  ♦ 

"Sec.  2022.  Congressional  Declaration  op 
Policy. 
"The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  use  export  controls 
to  the  extent  necessary  (a)  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  infla- 
tionary impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand; 
(b)  to  further  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  aid  in  fulfilling  its  In- 
ternational responsibilities;  and  (c)  to  exer- 
cise the  necessary  vigilance  over  exports  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  significance  to  the 
national  security.  February  26,  1949,  chap- 
ter 11,  section  2,  63  Stat.  7." 
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my  individual  views  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  the  text  of  Senate  bill  985  and 
Senate  bill  387. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
summary,  views,  and  Wlls  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
Truth-in-Packaging  Bill 

F^ruary  16,  1965. 

Dear  Colleague:  Encl(i)£ed  is  an  impor- 
tant memorandum  pertaijiing  to  the  protec- 
tion and  continuance  of  the  policy  In  the 
Senate  in  allowing  more  than  one  commit- 
tee to  have  Jurisdiction  over  proposed  leg- 
islation when  supported  by  the  record. 

S.  985.  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill, 
which  was  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  87th  and  aSth  Congresses  (S. 
387),  has  been  slightly  altered  this  year. 
This  may  cause  the  bill  to  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  I  have  no 
objection  to  such  referral  except  that  I  con- 
tend that  thei-^enate  Judiciary  Committee 
should  also  have  Jurisdiction  after  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committed  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  said  bill  because  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  In  its  report,  and 
the  sponsor  of  S.  985  in; his  opening  state- 
ment on  said  legislation  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress stated:  I 

"This  bill  then  is  ^n.  t\\e  tradition  of  the 
antitrust  laws;  and 

"This  bill  would  bring;  the  antitrust  laws 
up  to  date  insofar  as  thfe  nonprice  form  of 
competition  represented  by  packaging  and 
labeling  is  concerned." 

Irrespective  of  whetheii  I  agreed  with  the 
above  quotes,  you  must  ^onclude  that  anti- 
trust issues  have  been  cheated  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings,  and  the  I  report,  thus  neces- 
sitating, imder  the  Senaie  rules,  the  resolv- 
ing of  said  antitrust  issues  by  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Jurisdiction.  i 

The  House  counterpart  of  S.  985  was  re- 
ferred this  session  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  House  bills  were  sponsored 
by  Congressmen  Celler,  Multer,  Gilbert,  et 
al.  ' 

The  motion  for  referral  of  S.  985  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  on  February  18.  I 
would  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  Im- 
portant matter  of  Senate  precedents  for  re- 
ferrals to  more  than  oi^c  committee  when 
warranted.  I 

Sincerely  yours,       | 

EvmETT  M.  Dirksen.' 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Shottld 
Have  Jitrisdiction  Ovist  S.  985,  the  Pack- 
aging Bill 


Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  PresBdent,  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  by  a 
5  to  3  vote,  aplSroved  S.  387,  the  packaging 
and  labeling  bill  (now  S.  085) ,  and  submitted 
a  majority  report  which,  bmong  other  things, 
stated : 

"This  bill  then  Is  in  ihe  tradition  of  the 
antitrust  laws,"  and 

"This  bill  would  bring  the  antitrust  law 
up  to  date  Insofar  as  the  nonprice  form  of 
competition  represented  by  packaging  and 
labeling  is  concerned." 

Mr.  President,  would  <t  not  be  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  there,  la  a  sufficient  issue  of 
antitrust  law  in  S.  985? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  sponsor  of  the 
packaging  bill.  In  IntrodMclng  it  In  the  Sen- 
ate in  1962  and  1963,  and  again  In  his  open- 
ing statement  In  hearings  on  said  bill  said, 
and  I  quote: 

"What  does  this  bill  alttempt  to  do?  It  Is 
an  effort  to  bring  up  to  date  the  antitrust 
laws  by  recognizing  the  emergence  of  a  rela- 
tively new  form  of  ndaprlce  competition, 
packing  and  labeling." 

Then  would  it  not  be  reasonable  that  there 
is  sufficient  issue  of  antitrust  law  in  S.  985, 
itrespectlve,  Mr.  President,  If  I  or  the  minor- 
ity of  the  subcommittee  disagreed  with  that 
statement?    • 


Mr.  President,  when  the  chairman,  his 
counsel,  and  several  of  the  proponents  of 
said  packaging  bill  reiterated  that  nonprice 
competition  is  the  heart  of  the  packaging 
and  labeling  bill  and  that  it  has  antitrust 
law  characteristics,  then  would  it  not  be 
reasonable  that  there  Is.suflacient  antitrust  -| 
law  issue  in  S.  985  to  warrant  Jurisdiction 
for  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  Its  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  to  deliberate  and  resolve  the 
antitrust  aspects  of  said  bill? 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  further 
with  Illustrations  of  antitrust  characteristics 
of  S.  985,  let  me  deviate  to  make  this  point. 
We  also  have  the  question  of  a  precedent 
being  established.  The  subcommittee  con- 
ducted investigative  and  legislative  hearings 
that  took  the  valuable  time  and  energies  of 
nine  Senators  on  the  subcommittee  in  suc- 
cessive years  1961-64  on  the  theory  that  the 
subject  matter  had  an  impact  on  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Now  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee claims  It  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  antitrust  law  and  revises  the  bill  slightly 
which  may  lead  Its  referral  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  He  goes  one  step 
further  by  objecting  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  is  tantamount  to  barring  his 
subcommittee  from  Jurisdiction  of  his  own 
bill,  after  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
completes  its  work  on  the  bill. 

What  will  this  do  to  the  future  hearings 
contemplated  by  said  subcommittee,  Mr. 
President?  If  the  packaging  and  labeling 
bill  does  not  belong  in  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee on  the  record  shown  herein,  then 
how  can  it  have  Jurisdiction  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  insurance,  on  the  funeral  Industry, 
on  professional  boxing,  on  doctor-owned 
pharmacies  and  repackaging  firms,  on  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System's  purchase  of 
the  New  York  Yankees,  and  other  such  sub- 
ject matter  that  have  far,  far  less  affect — 
if  any — on  the-  antitrust  laws  than  the  record 
shows  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill  has. 
What  Is  so  sacred  about  the  antitrust 
aspects — If  any — of  the  funeral  Industry,  or 
the  Insurance  Industry,  or  doctor-owned 
pharmacies,  et  al.,  to  give  said  subcommittee 
Jurisdiction  while  at  the  same  time  the 
chairman  denies  Jurisdiction  to  the  anti- 
trust aspects  of  the  packaging  and  labeling 
industry?  (See  activities  report.)  Mr. 
President,  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  wreck 
the  prestige  of  a  committee  than  to  have  one 
of  its  so-called  key  bills  rewritten  in  a  man- 
ner that  technically  may  lead  the  bill  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  another  committee  and  bar  it 
from  the  original  committee  although  the 
substanc^  of  the  bill  Is  the  same.  If  this  is 
permitted,  I  can  envision  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee being  relegated  to  a  minor  status, 
but  more  significantly,  I  can  envision  care- 
fully phrased  terminology  to  get  a  bill  before 
one  committee  whereas  the  substance  and 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  would  have  demanded 
that  it  go  to  another  committee  under  our 
present  rules. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  Congress- 
man Celler,  and  Congressmen  Gilbert  and 
Multer  reintroduced  this  year  a  similar 
packaging  and  labeling  bill  in  the  House, 
which  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  then  would  It  not  be  rea- 
sonable that  there  is  sufficient  issue  of  anti- 
trust law  in  S.  985  to  require  that  the  Senate 
also  give  Jurisdiction  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  after  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee completes  action  on  said  bill? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  reference  to 
the  Clayton  Act  that  is  controlling  In  the 
referral  to  committee,  but  the  subsljance  of 
the  proposed  law  Is  most  important  in  de- 
termining if  antitrust  matter  is  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  con- 
sider standardization  and  nonprice  competi- 
tion as  factors  relating  to  antitrust  law 
violations,  then  would  it  not  be  reasonable 
that  there  is  sxifflclent  issue  of  antitrust  law 


in  S.  985  to  warrant  the  Senate  in  sending 
S.  985  to  the  Judiciary  to  deliberate  and  re- 
solve the  antitrust  aspects  of  the  bill  and 
leave  to  the  Commerce  Committee  the  other 
aspects  of  said  bill? 

Mr.  President,  briefly,  I  cite  flve  additional 
references  why  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
Jurisdiction  should  be  given. 

1.  Regulations  promulgated  by  FDA  and 
FTC  under  S.  985  fixing  sizes  and  quantities 
of  packages  and  product  contents,  on  an  in- 
dustrywide basis,  may  raise  problems  of  anti- 
trust violation  by  industry  members  cooper- 
ating In  such  standardization.  See  speech 
by  Joseph  E.  Sheehy,  Director  of  FTC  Bureau 
of  Restraint  of  Trade,  on  "Pricing  Problems," 
pages  7-8  (Dec.  11,  1964)  (Standardization 
of  product  by  industry  action  may  "fit  into  a 
trade  restraining  pattern  that  brings  it 
within  the  ambit  of  the  law").  Such  anti- 
trust confiicts  are  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

2.  Senator  Hart's  letter  of  January  21, 
1965,  to  Senator  Eastland  concerning  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee's 
budget  and  program  for  the  coming  year 
states,  in  part,  that: 

"The  subcommittee  plans  to  continue  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  trade  and 
commercial  practices  affecting  consumers  in 
a  manner  which  tends  or  may  tend  to  re- 
strain competition  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  with  particular  references  to  de- 
ceptive, misleading,  fraudulent,  or  unfair 
practices  In  the  production,  processing, 
packaging,  labeling,  branding,  advertising, 
statement  of  prices,  and  other  conditions  of 
sale,  marketing,  and  furnishing  of  goods  and 
services  to  consumers." 

In  view  of  these  wide-ranging  plans  by  the 
subcommittee  to  study  deceptive  packaging, 
labeling,  and  advertising  practices  in  the 
coming  year,  it  wovild  surely  be  appropriate 
to  have  the  results  of  the  subcommittee's 
study  brought  to  bear  also  on  the  Commerce 
Committee's  study  and  report  on  S.  985, 
which  undertakes  to  cover  a  quite  similar 
area  of  business  activity. 

3.  S.  985's  revised  provisions  in  paragraph 
4tb)  as  to  hearing  procedures  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
for  some  but  not  all  of  the  authorized  regu- 
lations raises  problems  of  administrative 
practice  and  Interpretations  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  which  would  nor- 
mally be  supervised  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  originated  and  reported  on  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  in  1945.  Sen- 
ate Report  752,  79th  Congress,  1st  session 
(1945);  House  Report  1980,  79th  Congress, 
2d  session  (1946). 

4.  The  enforcement  provisions  of  S.  985 
which  could  Impose  penalties  on  business 
firms  violating  a  final  order  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  paragraph  5(c),  see  15 
U.S.C.  45(1),  require  affirmative  enforcement 
action  by  local  U.S.  attorneys  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  which  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

5.  S.  985's  provisions  for  product  stand- 
ardization entails  an  Interplay  among  various 
executive  departments  and  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  which  warrants 
consideration  by  all  committees  with  proper 
Jurisdiction,  and  in  particular  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  In  a  comparable  instance, 
questions  as  to  the  amenability  of  food  proc- 
essors and  grocery  chains  having  meatpack- 
ing operations  to  various  FTC  and  antitrust 
provisions  were  resolved  by  a  statutory 
amendment  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  well  as  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  In  1957  and  1958.  See 
Senate  Report  1564,  85th  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion (Apr.  22,  1958)  (Joint  report  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees) . 
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Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  above  cita- 
tions and  the  memorandum  submitted.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  are 
sufficient  issues  of  antitrust  law  and  matters 
affecting  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  its 
subcommittees  to  warrant  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee jurisdiction  over  S.  985?  Let  the 
Senate  vote  for  such  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  its 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  is  the  appropriate 
forum  to  deliberate  and  report  on  an  issue 
which  affects  the  antitrust  laws,  especially 
when  that  antitrust  issue  is  in  serious  dis- 
pute within  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  should  be  re- 
solved by  them.  Therefore,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  not  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  the  appropriate  committee  to  resolve 
the  antltrxost  aspects  of  S.  985  and  leave 
luito  the  Commerce  Committee  to  deliberate 
and  resolve  other  aspects  of  S.  985. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  4,  I  asked 
\ui;inimous  consent  that  S.  985  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  after  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Conunittee  completed  its  ac- 
tion on  said  bill.  The  unanimous  consent 
requested  was  objected  to  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Hart, 
who  said  in  part: 

"It  is  conceivable  that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, in  Its  analysis  of  the  bill  and  in  its 
determination,  would  report  a  bill  which 
should  go  to  one  or  more  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  In  that  case,  clearly  it  should  go  back 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Absent  that, 
it  would  be  inappropriate  at  this  Juncture 
to  direct  another  committee  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

"Mr.  DniKSEN.  Technically  I  could  concede 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Michigan  makes, 
except  there  is  no  question  that  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
could  also  claim  jurisdiction  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill,  be- 
cause the  bill  deals  with  standardization 
and  so-called  nonprice  competition  which 
are  factors  that  have  been  considered  by  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  FTC  as  reasons  for  looking 
into  certain  antitrust  law  violation  cases.  ♦ 
"And  I  cite  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  exactly 
the  bill  that  was  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. There  may  have  been  some  minor 
modificati^s,  other  than  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  tie  into  the  Clayton  Act.  Other 
than  that,  It  is  the  same  subject  matter  to 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  devoted 
so  much  time.  I  make  my  suggestion  in 
good  conscience  and  good  grace  that  it 
should  go  back  to  the  Judiciary  Committee." 
Mr..  President,  I  shall  take  the  distin- 
guished Senator  at  his  word,  and  since  the 
record,  by  his  own  words,  shows  antitrust 
laws  are  affected,  I  expect  him  to  support  my 
request  for  referral  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee after  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  completed  Its  action  on  S.  985.  Let 
us  examine  the  record:  The  majority  report 
of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Committee  states: 

"It  is  with  the  unfair  practices  arising 
from  the  package's  role  as  salesman  that 
this  bill  is  concerned.  These  practices  have 
also  become  a  forn^  of  unfair  competition 
which  can  be  serioiisly  prejudicial  to  busi- 
ness rivals  who  do  not  engage  in  similar 
practices. 

"It  is  well  established  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  for  main- 
taining the  Integrity  of  markets  which  it  has 
fully  asserted  with  respect  to  the  antitrust 
laws. 

"This  bill  then  Is  in  the  tradition  of  the 
antitrust  laws  as  It  seeks  to  promote  fair 
competition,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
markets,  to  enhance  the  competence  of  con- 
sumers, and  to  promote  efflcenc^  in  industry. 
"This  legislation  is  designed  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  by  delineating  specific  areas 
I  in  which  regulations  may  be  necessary  to 
foster  fair  practices  and  to  prohibit  unfair 


practices.  And  it  provides  a  procedure  to  ac- 
complish these  ends  within  a  framework  of 
direction  from  Congress. 

"This  legislation  does  this  by  amending 
the  Clayton  Act,  naming,  as  restraints  of 
trade,  those  areas  in  which  unfair,  confus- 
ing, or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  and 
labeling  have  made  it  extremely  difficult  or 
impossible  for  buyers  to  compare  prices. 

"It  was  the  purpose  o5the  original  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  more  certain  guides  for  busi- 
ness conduct  by  specifically  prohibiting  prac- 
tices which  had  come  to  be  recognized  as 
capable  of  impairing  effective  competition. 

"This  bill  would  bring  the  law  up  to  date 
insofar  as  the  nonprice  form  of  competition 
represented  by  packaging  and  labeling  con- 
cerned by  making  existing  law  more  specific 
and  certain  in  regard  to  the  practices  result- 
ing in  unfair  competition  In  this  field." 

Mr.  President,  ^t  would  bo  well  to  define 
nonprice  competilion  at  this  point  through 
quotes  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Irston 
Barnes,  Colimibia  University  professor  and 
formerly  of  the  Antitrust  Division  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  a  leading  ex- 
ponent of  the  nonprice  competition  theory 
and  the  antitrust  laws,  where  he  stated  be- 
ginning at  page  370,  printed  hearings,  "Pack- 
aging and  Labeling,"  March  30.  1963  as  fol- 
lows : 

"S.  387  (now  S.  985)  is  directed  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  competitive  practices  associ- 
ated with  the  packaging  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts. Nonprice  competition,  with  which  the 
committee  has  been  concerned,  is  a  natural 
outcome  of  the  development  of  supermarkets 
with  an  emphasis  upon  preselling.  Non- 
price  competition  refel-s  to  all  those  forms 
of  rivalry  which  are  primarily  concerned  with 
diverting  patronage  from  one  seller  to 
another  without  thereby  Increasing  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  buyers.  A  principle 
form  of  nonprice  competition  is  product 
differentiation.  Packaging  is  an  important 
aspect  of  product  differentiation  and  of  non- 
price  competition.  Packaging  is  essentially 
an  extention  of  the  advertising  and  promo- 
tional campaign."  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  for  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  markets  is  most  fully  assorted  with 
respect  to  the  antitrust  laws,  which  are  di- 
rected to  three  purposes,  all  of  which  in  some 
measure  be  furthered  by  the  proposed  truth- 
in-packaging  bill. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  Dr.  Barnes,  not 
one,  not  two.  but  three  purposes  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  will  in  some  measure  be  furthered 
by  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill.  Whether 
Dr.  Barnes'  statement  is  challenged  or  not, 
the  antitrust  issue  is  there  in  the  packaging 
bill  which  issue  can  only  be  resolved  by  the 
appropriate  committee  having  jurisdiction, 
over  antitrust  law;  namely,  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Diiring  the  hearings,  the  record  was  re- 
plete with  statements  by  Chairman  Hart, 
his  majority  counsel,  and  certain  witnesses 
that  nonprice  competition  went  to  the  very 
hekrt  of  S.  387.  In  Senator  Hart's  opening 
statement  on  S.  387  he  said  at  page  5: 
J  "What  does  this  bill  attempt  to  do?  It  Is 
an  effort  to  bring  up  to  date  the  antitrust 
laws  by  recognizing  the  emergence  of  a 
relatively  new  form  of  nonprice  competition, 
packaging,  and  labeling.  We  do  this  by 
amending  the  Clayton  Act  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  guides  can  be  established  to 
prevent  such  restraints." 

The  fact  that  the  new  packaging  bill, 
S.  985,  has  dropped  the  Clayton  Act  as  Its 
forum  does  not  change  one  iota  the  major 
premise  of  Senator  Hart's  bill  which,  we  re- 
peat: 

"Is  an  effort  to  bring  up  to  date  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  recognizing  the  emergence  of  a 
relatively  new  form  of  nonprice  competition, 
packaging,  and  labeling." 

The  fact  that  the  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittee  disagreed  with  the  majority 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  serious  issue 


exists  as  to  the  antitrust  characteristics  of 
S.  387.  and  therefore  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee under  Senate  rules  is  the  appropriate 
committee  to  resolve  this  issue  and  not  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

In  the  minority  view  of  Senator  Dirksem 
ho  said: 

"Because  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill 
was  placed  in  section  3A  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
an  antitrust  law.  the  Senate  referred  it 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  not  the 
Commerce  Committee.  Our  objection  was 
noted  on  the  first  day  of  the  hearings  and  we 
reserved  the  right  to  challenge  the  Jurisdic- 
tion. Now  that  the  hearings  have  been  held 
there  is  no  further  need  to  parry  over  which 
committee  is  going  to  conduct  the  hearings." 
Of  course,  the  above  was  written  after  the 
hearings  were  completed  and  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  voted  5  to  3  to  report  favor- 
ably S.  387  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
June  13.  1963.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
due  to  the  controversial  civil  rights  bill  in 
the  Judiciary  and  in  the  Senate,  no  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  up  the  packaging 
bill  and  I'm  sure  the  records  of  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee  will  verify  this.  There  is  no  doubt 
also  that  a  vote  if  taken  would  have  been 
close  either  way. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  that 
could  be  said  but  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
the  point.  I  could  quote  from  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee's  activities  report  which  would 
reveal  that  said  subcommittee  would  have  to 
relinquish  one-half  of  Its  investigations  and 
hearings  if  the  subcommittee  followed  the 
precedent  it  is  attempting,  to  establish  by 
barring  said  subcommittee  from  further 
jurisdiction  of  the  packaging  and  labeling 
bill.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  has  always 
been  generous  in  giving  jurisdiction  to  more 
than  one  committee  when  the  facts  war- 
ranted it.  For  a  few  examples,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  and  Agriculture  Committees  con- 
ducted, hearings  in  1957  on  amendments  to 
the  Packers  and  Stock  Yards  Act;  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Antitrust  Subcommittee  conducted 
hearings  on  the  Common  Market  issue;  the 
Judiciary's  Antitrust  Subcommittee  and 
Commerce  Committee  had  jurisdiction  over 
a  bill  granting  moratoriiun  in  approval  of 
mergers  among  railroad  companies;  the  Space 
Committee,  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  were 
granted  Jurisdiction  over  their  appropriate 
specialties  in  connection  with  the  communi- 
cations satellite  bill.  All  that  is  asked  here 
is  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  have 
the  equal  privilege  and  thus  obtain  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  packaging  bill' after  the  Com- 
merce Committee  completes  Its  action. 

I  have  faith  in  the  11  Democrats  and  5 
Republicans  sitting  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  be  fair  and  judicious  in  protecting 
the  best  iiiterest  of  all  of  the  people  in  S.  985 
and  any  other  bill  referred  to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  discussed  the 
merits  of  S.  985  but  only  the  jurisdictional 
question.  However.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  summary  of  my  views  on  S.  387, 
the  packaging  and  labeling  bllL  of  the  pre- 
vious Congress  be  placed  at  this  point  of  the 
Recobo. 

Individual  Views  op  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
kinley Dirksen:  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Stjbcom- 
mittee  Report  on  Truth  in  Packaging, 
August  14,  1964 

I.  introduction  and  summary 
In  an  attempt  at  legislating  against  alleged 
Inconveniences  and  confusion  to  the  very 
few,  S.  387  would  be  harmful  or  destructive 
to  the  many  millions  of  American  consumers, 
workers,  and  businessmen  who  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  proposed  bill.  At  the 
same  time.  S.  387  would  create  a  dramatic 
Inversion  of  the  traditional  relationship  of 
the   private   citizen    with    his    government. 
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destroying  the  time-honoijed  principle  that  a 
nei-sou  is  right  until  proved  otherwise.  Un- 
der S  387  the  individual  is  placed  in  the  un- 
American  p5sition  of  being  deemed  wrong 
until  he  can  prove  himself  right.  This  latter 
thought  repeatedly  runs  i  through  the  ma- 
lority  report  with  erroneous  references  that 
individual  businessmen  should  not  be  con- 
cerned, because  they  are(  protected  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure!  Act  and  the  right 
of  court  review.  Indeed,  jt  know  of  no  com- 
parable intrusion  into  private  business  af- 
fairs by  Federal   agencies  as  contained  in 

The  mislabeled  truth^-ln-packaging  bill 
should  not  pass  for  manyl  reasons.  S.  387  is 
proposed  legislation  which  is  contrary  to  the 
true  concept  of  antitrustj  which  will  lead  to 
less  competition  rather  than  greater  competi- 
tion: which  will  stifle  iniiiovation  by  new  or 
smaller  manufacturers  a^  well  as  the  larger 
ones:  which  will  lead  to ,  regimentation  and 
standardization  by  weights  and  measures; 
which  will  discourage  business  by  its  anti- 
business  attitudes;  whicli  will  hurt  the  con- 
sumer through  higher  pi^ices  resulting  from 
higher  costs"  and  less  dholce  of  products; 
which  will  hurt  labor  jtlirough  less  jobs; 
which  will  result  in  less  IJaxes  to  government 
through  greater  deductijans  caused  by  in- 
creased manufacturing  costs,  and  through 
the  general  harm  to  our  economy. 

Existing  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administtatlon  laws  are  suffi- 
cient and  effective.     From  the  testimony  of 
Chairman  Paul  Rand  Di?on  of  the  FTC  and 
Commissioner  George  P.  (Larrick  of  the  FDA, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  present  laws,  if 
they  are  vigorously  enforced,  afford  protec- 
tion against  most,  if  not  100  percent,  of  the 
major  complaints  made  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings.     Both  Chairman  Dixon  and  Com- 
missioner Larrick  admitted  that  they  could 
do  a  better  job.  and  with  increased  appro- 
priations and  personnel— which   are  forth- 
coming— they  will  have!  more  effective  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws.     Failure  to  en- 
force existing  laws  Is  odd  rationale  for  en- 
acting new  ones,  i  Therefore,  the  wise  course 
for  Congress  to  take  at  this  t|me  is  to  be 
certain  that  present  la^s  cannot  cope  with 
the  situation.    Of  course,  this  determination 
cannot  be  made  until  thje  existing  laws  have 
been  given  a  fair  trial.    Before  enacting  new 
and   extremely    restrictive    legislation    that 
could  lead  to  rcgimentatjion,  which  we  abhor 
in   socialistic    and    comjmunlstic   countries, 
there  must  be  proven  a  great  need  for  this 
new  packaging  law.    Suph  proof  fails  to  ap- 
pear in  the  testimony.    I  might  add  paren- 
thetically, if  existing  law  is  as  inadequate  as 
the  proponents  of  S.  387  advocate,  it  means 
that  we,  the  Members  of  Congress  around 
this  table,  have  been  negligent  for  the  past 
15  to  25  years  and  thaJt  includes  8  of  this 
Judiciary  Committee.       I 

Also,  at  a  time  when  pne  economy  is  slug- 
gish and  unemployment;  is  continuing  at  an 
excessive  rate,  at  a  time  when  the  President 
Is  stressing  the  need  of  a  $10  billion  tax  cut 
to  aid  business,  labor,  an^  the  economy,  and 
when  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
are  attempting  to  prove  to  businessmen  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  not  antibuslness, 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  real  need  for  fiscal 
Btability,  this  Senate  bill  (S.  387)  is  most  111 
advised  because  It  has  adverse  effects  on  each 
of  the  above.  I  shall  prove  each  item  to  you 
as  we  ventilate  the  issues  In  this  commit- 
tee—not on  the  emotional  outbursts  of  some 
of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  but  on  the 
sound  facts  and  figures  presented  by  those 
people,  big  and  small,  who  could  be  se- 
verely damaged  by  the  restrictive  provisions 
of  the  bill,  when  existing  law  Is  more  than 
sufficient  if  strictly  enforced.  But  let's  briefly 
summarize  some  of  the  bad  effects  of  S.  387. 
S.  387,  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill.  Is 
bad  for  the  public,  bad  for  the  consumers, 
bad  for  the  workers,  bad  for  businessmen. 


bad  for  our  Government,  and  bad  for  our 
economy. 

I  say  the  packaging  bill  is  bad  for  the  con- 
svuner  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Good  Housekeeping  survey  says  95  per- 
cent of  women  read  labels  and  are  Informed, 
so  S.  387  is  not  needed.     (See  app.  B,  p.  74.) 

2.  It  prohibits  placing  price  reductions  by 
manufacturers  on  packages  through  "cents 
off"  promotions.  There  is  no  logic  to  this 
prohibition.  (See  survey  where  only  9  per- 
cent of  women  favor  such  a  provision — app. 
C,p.75.) 

3.  The  standardization  and  regimentation 
provisions  of  the  bill, will  cause  such  great 
increase  of  several  hundred,  million  dollars 
in  costs  of  production  that  the  consumer 
must  pay  in  higher  prices  for  the  product. 
Make  no  mistake  about  this. 

4.  The  consumers  will  be  deprived  of  new 
and  better  products  to  meet  their  many 
changing  needs  If  these  restrictive  provisions 
become  law  whether  it  is  in  foods,  cosmetics, 
soaps  and  detergents,  or  in  other  kitchen  and 
bathroom  products. 

5.  By  the  consumer  being  denied  new,  bet- 
ter and  greater  variety  of  products  to  meet 
his  needs,  it  will  also  hurt  the  economy,  the 
businessmen  and  the  workers. 

(b)  The  workers  will  be  hurt  by  the  pro- 
posed new  law  because  It  will  curtail  the  em- 
ployment of  engineers,  draftsmen,  designers, 
molders  of  glass,  plastics,  steel  and  tlnplate, 
machinery  workers,  tool  and  dye  workers, 
and  many  others  needed  In  the  Innovation 
and  expansion  of  packaged  products. 

The  statements  of  two  AFL-CIO  unions 
are  against  subsections  (e)  (1)  and  (2), 
pages  759-761  and  772-773  (1963)  because 
greater  unemployment  in  the  glass  industry 
will  result  if  S.  387  Is  enacted.  (See  also 
app.  G,  p.  82.  a  letter  in  opposition 
to  S.  387  submitted  by  a  local  AFL-CIO 
union,  American  Federation  of  Grain  Millers. 
Chicago,  m.,  dated  July  30,  1963.) 

The  American  Bar  Association,  at  its  na- 
tional convention  In  Chicago,  111.,  passed  a 
most  significant  resolution  in  opposition  to 
S.  387.  It  was  the  first  resolution  ever  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Bar  Association 
Section  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Law 
Division  to  be  adopted  by  the  full  ABA.  The 
ABA  council  and  house  of  delegates  both 
approved  the  jesolutlon  which  authorized 
the  ABA  Section  of  Corporation,  Banking 
and  Business  Law  to  appear  before  any  con- 
gressional committee  in  opposition  to  S.  387. 
The  full  text  of  the  resolution  will  be  found 
in  appendix  J,  page  84. 

Also,  it  may  be  well  to  note  herein  that 
FTC  Commissioner  Sigurd  Anderson,  some 
State  officials,  hundreds  of  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  in  the  packaging 
Industry,  various  trade  associations,  and  nu- 
merous consumers  have  expressed  their  op- 
position to  S.  387.  (See  app.  D,  p.  76,  for 
excerpts  of  letters.) 

(c)  Businessmen  will  be  severely  damaged 
by  increased  costs  of  production  and  the  in- 
ability to  compete  more  successfully  against 
a  larger  producer  through  Innovating  new 
Ideas  of  packaging  his  products.  For  ex- 
ample, Purex  Co.  got  the  jump  on  its  larger 
competitors  through  Its  plastic  coffeepot 
handle  for  Its  liquid  bleach  1-gallon  Jar.  It 
was  a  great  benefit  for  the  housewife  and  a 
terrific  asset  for  a  smaller  company  over  Its 
larger  competitors.  The  testimony  Is  full  of 
such  examples. 

(d)  This  bill  is  bad  for  otir  economy  and 
thereby  bad  for  the  public  for  these  reasons: 

1.  Our  economy  is  already  so  sluggish  that 
the  President  demands  a  tax  cut  to  improve 
our  economy  and  to  reduce  the  high  level  of 
unemployment.  This  bill,  through  Its  re- 
strictive provisions  mentioned  previously, 
will  ctutail  production,  emplo3maent  and 
sales  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest. 

2.  The  increased  costs  to  meet  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  will  mean  less  taxes  paid 
by  those  companies  facing  Increased  costs. 


An  example  was  given  by  one  company  that 
will  have  to  spend  $8  million  In  added  costs 
just  for  four  of  its  products  with  $2  mil- 
lion additional  annual  costs.  The  U.S. 
Treasury  will  lose  $1  million  in  taxes  each 
year  from  the  above  example  alone.  Multiply 
this  throughout  Industry;  It  will  mean  mil- 
lions upon  millions  In  losses  through  taxes, 
(e)  The  packaging  bill  is  bad  for  our  Gov- 
ernment for  two  main  reasons: 

1.  Through  11^,  Congress  would  delegate  Its 
responsibility  to  two  Federal  agencies  to  do 
the  Job  that  the  Members  of  Congress  were 
elected  by  the  people  to  do. 

2.  This  bill  would  place  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment further  into  the  Internal  decisions 
of  the  Individual  consumer  and  businessman, 
thereby  creating  greater  and  too  much  Fed- 
eral control. 

Controls  inevitably  bring  more  controls. 
During  World  War  II  price  controls  brought 
on  wage  controls.  Wage  controls  necessarily 
brought  on  production  controls  and  man- 
power controls. 

This-  packaging  bill  will  follow  the  same 
pattern  because  if  you  control  the  package, 
then  you  control  the  quantity;  If  you  control 
the  quantity,  then  you  must  conttol  the  com- 
position of  the  content,  forcing  Government 
controls  over  quality  of  product,  price  of 
product,  wages  to  produce  the  product,  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  product  and 
finally  the  consumer's  choice,  all  of  which 
leads  to  killing  the  Initiative,  the  Innovative 
power  and  the  motivating  force  of  our  peo- 
ple which  made  this  country  the  greatest 
in  history. 

S.  985 
A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of  unfair 
or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act". 

PROHIBITION  OF  UNFAIR  AND  DECEPTIVE  PACKAG- 
ING   AND    LABELING 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  the  packaging  or  labeling 
of  any  consiuner  commodity  (as  defined  by 
this  Act)  for  distribution  in  commerce,  or 
for  any  person  (other  than  a  common  carrier 
for  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for  hire,  or  a 
freight  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged  In  the 
distribution  in  commerce  of  any  packaged 
or  labeled  consumer  commodity,  to  distribute 
or  to  cause  to  be  distributed  in  commerce 
any  such  commodity  If  such  commodity  is 
contained  in  a  package,  or  if  there  Is  affixed 
to  that  commodity  a  label,  which  does  not 
conform  to  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  t4  persons  engaged 
in  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  distrib- 
utors of  consumer  commodities  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  persons  (1)  are  engaged 
In  the  packaging  or  labeling  of  such  com- 
modities, or  (2)  prescribe  or  specify  by  any 
means  the  manner  in  which  such  commod- 
ities are  packaged  or  labeled. 

REGULATIONS   TO    BE    PROMULGATED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  regulations  shall 
be  promulgated  to— 

(1)  require  the  net  qiiantlty  of  contents 
(In  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  count,  or 
any  combination  thereof)  of  consumer  com- 
modities to  be  stated  upon  the  front  panel 
of  packages  containing  such  commodities, 
and  upon  any  labels  affixed  to  such  co^unod- 
Itles;  /   _._ 

(2)  establish  mlnlmxim  standards  witn 
respect  to  the  prominence  of  statements  of 
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the  net  quantity  of  contents  (Including  mini- 
mum standards  as  to  the  type  size  and  face 
in  which  such  statements  shall  be  made) 
appearing  upon  packages  containing  any 
consumer  commodity  and  upon  labels  af- 
fixed to  any  such  commodity; 

(3)  prohibit  the  addition  to  such  state- 
ments of  net  quantity  of  contents  of  any 
qualifying  words  or  phrases: 

(4)  specify  such  exceptions  to  the  fore- 
going requirements  as  the  promulgating  au- 
thority may  determine  to  be  required  by 
the  nature,  form,  or  quantity  of  particular 
consumer  commodities,  or  by  the  customary 
mode  of  display  of  any  particular  consumer 
commodity  for  re^l  sale,  except  that  no  ex- 
ception may  be  made  if  that  exception  would 
deprive  consumers  of  reasonable  opportunity 
to  make  rationak^comparisons  between  or 
among  competing   products; 

(5>  prohibit  the  placement  upon  any 
package  containing  such  commodity,  or  upon 
any  label  affixed  to  such  commodity,  of  any 
printed  matter  suiting  or  representing  by 
Implication  that  such  commodity  Is  offered 
for  retail  s;\le  at  a  price  lower  than  the  ordi- 
nary and  customary  retail  sale  price,  or  that 
a  retell!  sale  price  advantage  Is  accorded  to 
retail  purchasers  thereof  by  reason  of  the  size 
of  that  package  or  the  quantity  of  Its  con- 
tents, except  that  no  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  section  shall  prevent  any  person 
while  engaged  at  any  time  in  the  sale  of  any 
consumer  commodity  at  retail  to  ultimate 
purchasers  thereof  from  placing  upon  any 
such  commodity,  or  upon  any  package  con- 
taining that  commodity,  any  marking  per- 
taining to  the  retail  sale  price  of  that  com- 
modity: and 

(6)  prevent  the  placement,"  upon  any 
package  in  which  such  commodity  Is  dis- 
tributed for  retail  sale,  of  any  Illustration  or 
pictorial  matter  which  is  likely  to  deceive 
retail  purchasers  In  any  material  respect  as 
to  the  contents  of  that  packagS. 

(b)(1)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
be  promulgated  by — 

(A)  The^Secretary  of  HeaMh.  Education,  ' 
and  Welfare  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
"Secretary"),  with  respect  to  any  consumer 
commodity  which  Is  a  food,  drug,  device,  or 
cosrnetic.  as  each  such  term  Is  defined  by 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  US.C.  321) ;  and 

(B)  The  Federal  Trade  Commls;slon  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Commission") 
with  respect  to  any  other  consumer  com- 
modity. 

(2)  Such  regulations  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
'  retary  and  by  the  Commission  shall  be  uni- 
form in  content  and  application  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent,  as  determined  by  con- 
sultation between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  (as  to  any 
food.  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic),  or  the  Com- 
mission (as  to  any  other  consumer  com- 
modity) determines  that  additiondf  regula- 
tions are  necessary  to  establish  or  preserve 
fair  competition  between  or  among  compet- 
ing products  by  enabling  consumers  to  make 
rational  comparison  with  respect  to  price  and 
other  factors,  or  to  prevent  the  deception  of 
cdhsumers  as  to  such  product,  the  Secretary 
or  the  Commission,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
promulgate  under  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  tl^at  commodity  regulations  effec- 
tive to — 

H)  establish  reasonable  weights  or  quan- 
tities, or  fractions  or  multiples  thereof,  in 
which  that  commodity  shall  be  distributed 
for  retail  sale,  except  that  no  such  regulation 
may  be  Inconsistent  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  with  regard  to 
the  sizes  of  containers  used  for  the  retail  sale 
of  any  commodity,  and  no  weights  and  meas- 
ures shall  be  established  In  amounts  of  less 
than  two  ounces: 

(2)  prevent  the  distribution  of  that  com- 
modity for  retail  sale  in  packages  of  sizes, 


shapes,  or  dimensional  proportions"  which  are 
likely  to  deceive  retail  purchasers  in  any  ma- 
terial respect  as  to  the  net  quantity  of  the 
contents  thereof  (In  terms  of  weight,  meas- 
ure, or  count) ,  except  that  where  reasonable 
weights  and  measures  have  been  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  such  regulations  may  not 
proscribe  the  use  of  package  shapes  which 
have  been  designed  to  exploit  the  unique 
advantages  of  any  material  for  use  In  the 
production  of  packages  of  distinctive  ap- 
pearance; 

(3)  establish  and  define  standards  of  des- 
ignations of  size  (other  thah  statements  of 
net  quantity  of  contents)  which  may  be  used 
to  characterize  quantitatively  the  contents 
of  packages  containing  that  commodity; 

(4)  establish  and  define  the  net  quantity 
of  any  commodity  (in  terms  of  weight,  meas- 
ure, or  count)  which  shall  constitute  a  serv- 
ing. If  that  commodity  Is  distributed  to  re- 
tall  purchasers  in  a  package  or  with  a  label 
which  bears  a  representation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  servings  provided  by  the  net  quantity 
of  contents  contained  In  that  package  or  to 
which  that  label  Is  affixed; 

(5)  establish  and  define  standards  for  the 
quantitative  designation  of  the  contents  of 
packages  containing  any  consumer  com- 
modity of  a  kind  the  net  quantity  of  con- 
tents of  which  cannot  meaningfully  be  desig- 
nated in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  count; 
and 

(6)  require  (consistent  with  requirements 
Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended)  that 
sufficient  information  with  respect  to  the 
ingredients  and  composition  of  any  consumer 
commodity  (other  than  information  con- 
cerning proprietary  trade  secrets)  be  placed 
m  a  prominent  position  upon  packages  con- 
taining that  commodity  and  upon  labels 
affixed  thereto. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  PROMtn,GATION  OP  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Before  promulagUng  any  pro- 
posed regulation  under  section  3  with  re- 
spect to  any  consumer  commodity,  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Commission,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  (1)  consult  with  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  having  special  competence 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  that  regula- 
tion concerning  the  scope,  application,  form, 
and  effect  thereof,  (2)  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  reasonable  advance  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  promulgate  such  regulation,  and  (3) 
accord  to  persons  who  would  be  affected 
thereby  reasotnable  opportunity  for  consul- 
tation with  respect  to  such  proposed  regu- 
lation. 

(b)  All  regulations  adopted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  promulgated  In  conforgilty  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Adminlstrattve  Procedure 
Act.  No  regulation  shall  be  promulgated  for 
any  purpose  described  in  section  3(c)  of 
this  Act  unless  a  public  hearing  has  been 
conducted  and  opportunity  for  review  has 
been  accorded  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  7  and  8  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

(c)  Any  regulation  promulgated  under  this 
Act  may  be  modified  by  the  promulgating 
authority,  upon  the  Initiative  of  that  au- 
thority or  upon  application  made  by  any 
person  affected  by  that  regulation,  whenever 
such  authority  determines  that  such  modlfi-  ' 
cation  Is  necessary  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  or  to  any  change  occurring 
In  the  method  of  packaging,  labeling,  dis- 
tributing, or  marketing  of  any  consumer 
commodity. 

(d)  No  regulation  adapted  under  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  until  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commission,  as  the  case  may  be)  has  passed 
after  the  promulgation  thereof  to  permit  per- 
sons affected  thereby  to  effectuate  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  regulation. 

(e)  In  carrying  Into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion are  authorized  to  cooperate  with  any  de- 


partment or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
with  any  State.  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  and  with  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  of 
any  such  State,  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion. 

enforcement  of  regulations 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Upon  written  request  made,  by 
the  officer  or  agency  authorized  or  directed 
by  this  Act  to  establish  packaging  or  labeling 
regulations  as  to  any  consumer  commodity 
of  any  class  or  kind,  to  any  producer  or  dis- 
tributor of  such  consumer  commodity,  such 
producer  or  distributor  shall  transmit 
promptly  to  that  officer  or  agency  a  true  and 
correct  sample  of  each  package  and  label 
used  by  that  producer  or  distributor  for  or 
In  connection  with  the  distribution  In  com- 
merce of  any  particularly  described  con- 
sumer commodity  of  that  class  or  kind.  Any 
person  who  falls  to  transmit  any  such  sam- 
ple to  such  authority  within  twenty  days  af- 
ter receipt  of  such  request  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure, 
except  that  the  amount  of  such  penalty  may 
be  compromlSied  by  such  authority  before 
the  final  determination  of  action  for  the 
recovery  thereof.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be 
recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  resides,  does 
business,  or  is  found.  Upon  demand  made 
by  the  defendant  before  the  trial  of  any  such 
action  upon  Its  merits,  the  defendant  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  any  Issue  of  fact  with 
respect  to  such  failure  determined  by  a  Jury. 

(b)  Any  consumer  commodity  Introduced 
or  delivered  for  Introduction  Into  commerce 
In  violation  of  any  regulation  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  this  Act  while  that  regulation 
is  In  force  and  In  effect  shall  be  delmed  to 
be  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  chap- 
ter III  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  but  the  provisions  of  section  303 
of  that  Act  (21  US.C.  333)  -shall  have  no 
application  to  any  violation  of  any  such 
regulation. 

(c)  Any  violation  of  any  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  while  that  regulation  Is  In  force 
and  In  effect  shall  constitute  an  unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice  In  commerce  in 
violation  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  The  remedies  provided  by 
sections  4.  4A.  and  16  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  October  15.  1914 
(38  Stat.  730.  as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  15,  15a, 
and  26).  commonly  known  as  the  Clayton 
Act.  shall  not  be  available  to  any  person 
threatened  with  loss  or  damage,  or  injured 
in  his  business  or  property,  by  any  violation 
of  any  such  regulation  under  this  Act. 

reports  to  the  congress 
Sec.  6.  Each  officer  or  agency  required  or 
authorized  by  this  section  to  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  packaging  or  labeling  of 
any  consumer  commodity  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  description 
-of  the  activities  of  that  officer  or  agency  for 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
Act  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

cooperation     with     ST.\TE     AtrrHORITlES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act  shall  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who 
shall  (1)  transmit  copies  thereof  to  all  ap- 
propriate State  officers  and  agencies,  and  (2) 
furnish  to  such  State  officers  and  agencies 
information  and  assistance  to  promote  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  uniformity  in 
State  and  Federal  standards  for  the  pack- 
aging and  labeling  of  consumer  commodities. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  impair  or  otherwise  interfere 
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with  any  program  carried,  into  effect  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  other  provisions  of  law  in  cooperation 
with  State  governments  or  agencies,  instru- 
mentalities, or  political  subdivisions  thereof, 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "commeijoe"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  thereto  by  sectlbn  4  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  44). 

(2)  The  term  "consumer  commodity",  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by 
this  paragraph,  means  any  food,  drug,  device, 
or  cosmetic  (as  those  terms  are  defined  by 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) , 
and  any  other  article  or  commodity  of  any 
kind  or  class  which  is  ciistomarlly  produced 
of  distributed  for  sale  through  retail  sales 
agencies  or  Instrumentalities  for  consump- 
tion by  Individuals,  or  use  by  Individuals  for 
purposes  of  personal  care  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  ordinarily  rendered  within 
the  household,  and   which  usually  Is  con- 

^  sumed  or  expended   In  the  course  of  such 

}  consumption  or  use.    Such  term  does  not  In- 

I  elude  (A)  any  meat,  meat  product,  poultry. 

*  or  poultry  product,  (B)  any  commodity  sub- 

ject to  packaging  or  labeling  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act.  the  provisions  of  the 
>M  eighth  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Bureau 

-  of  Animal  Industry"  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 

1913  (37  Stat.  832-833;  21  U.S.C.  151-157). 
commonly  known  as  the  Vlrus-Serum-Toxin 
Act;  (C)  any  beverage  subject  to  or  com- 
plying with  packaging  or  labeling  require- 
ments Imposed  under  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Administrative  Act  (27  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.); 
or  (D)  any  commodity  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1551-1610). 

(3)  The  term  "package"  means  any  con- 
tainer or  wrapping  In  which  any  consumer 
commodity  is  enclosed  for  use  In  the  delivery 
or  display  of  that  commodity  to  retail  pur- 
chasers thereof,  but  does  not  Include   (A) 
shipping  containers  or  wrappings  used  solely 
for  the  transportation  of  such  commodity 
in  bulk  or  In  quantity  Ijo  wholesale  or  retail 
distributors  thereof,  (B)  shipping  containers 
or  outer  wrappings  used  by  retailers  to  ship 
or  deliver  such  commodity  to  retail  custom- 
ers If  such  containers  and  wrappings  bear  no 
printed  matter  pertaining  to  any  particular 
commodity,  or  (C)  containers  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1912   (37 
Stat.  250,  as  amended;    15  U.S.C.   231-233), 
the  Act  of  March  4.  1915  (38  Stat.  1186,  as 
amended;    15    U.S.C.    234-236),    the    Act    of 
August  31,  1916   (39  St&t.  673,  as  amended; 
15  U.S.C.  251-256) ,  or  the  Act  of  May  21,  1928 
(45  Stat.  685,  as  amended;    15   U.S.C.   257- 
2571). 

(4)  The  term  "label"  means  any  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  matter  affixed  to  any 
consumer  commodity. 

(5) The  term  "person"  includes  any  firm, 
corporation,  or  association. 

SAVING  PROVISION 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal,  invalidate,  supersede, 
or  otherwise  adversely  aflect — 

(a)  the  Federal  Tracje  Commission  Act  or 
any  statute  defined  therein  as  an  Antitrust 
Act;  I 

(b)  the  Federal  Foo4.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act;  i 

(c)  the  Hazardous  Substance  Act;  or 

(d)  any  provision  of  State  law  which 
would  be  valid  In  the  absence  of  such  amend- 
ment unless  there  Is  a  direct  and  positive 
confilct  between  such  amendment  in  its  ap- 
plication to  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
and  such  provision  of  Sltate  law. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Matter  printed  in  roman  type  appears  in 
the  bill  as  introduced  and  Is  proposed  to  be 
retained. 

Matter  printed  in  black  brackets  appears 
in  the  bill  as  introduced  and  is  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out. 

Matter  printed  in  italic  type  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  bill  as  introduced  and  is  proposed 
to  be  inserted. 

S.   387 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit 
restraints    of    trade    carried    into    effect 
through  the  use  of  unfair  and  deceptive 
methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  certain 
consumer  commodities  distributed  in  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled/tThat  (a)  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws   against   unlawful   restraints   and  mo- 
nopolies, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October    15,   1914    (38  Stat.  730  et  seq.;    15 
U.S.C.  12  et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the 
Clayton  Act,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  there- 
in, immediately  after  section  3  thereof,  the 
following  new  section; 

"Sec  3A.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  the  packaging  or  labeling 
of  any  consumer  commodity  (as  defined  by 
this  Act)  for  distribution  in  commerce,  or 
for  any  person  (other  than  a  common  carrier 
for  hire,  a  contract  carrier  fo:  hire,  or  a 
freight  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged  in  the 
distribution  in  commerce^f  any  packaged  or 
labeled  consumer  commodity,  to  distribute  or 
to  cause  to  be  distributed  in  commerce  any 
such  commodity  if  such  commodity  is  con- 
tained in  a  package,  or  If  there  Is  affixed  to 
that  commodity  a  label,  which  does  not  con- 
form to  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  [this] 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged In  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  dis- 
tribujtors  of  consumer  commodities  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  persons  (1)  are  engaged 
In  the  packaging  or  labeling  of  such  com- 
modities, or  (2)  [determine!  prescribe  or 
specify  by  any  means  the  [nature,  form,  or 
content  of  packages  In  which  such  com- 
modities are  contained  or  labels  affixed  to 
such  commodities.]  manner  in  which  such 
commodities  are  packaged  or  labeled. 

"(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  regulations  shall  be 
promulgated  to — 

"(1)  require  the  net  quantity  of  contents 
(in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  count,  or 
any  combination  thereof)  of  consumer  com- 
modities to  be  stated  upon  the  front  panel 
of  packages  containing  such  commodities, 
and  upon  any  labels  affixed  to  such  com- 
modities; 

"  ( 2 )  establish  minimum  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  pocation  and]  prominence  of 
statements  of  the  net  quantity  of  contents 
(including  minimum  standards  as  to  the  type 
size  and  face  In  which  such  statements  shall 
be  made)  appearing  upon  packages  contain- 
ing any  consumer  commodity  and  upon  labels 
affixed  to  any  such  commodity; 

"(3)  prohibit  the  addition  to  such  state- 
ments of  net  quantity  of  contents  of  any 
qualifying  words  or  phrases; 

"(4)  contain  such  exceptions  to  the  fore- 
going requirements  as  the  promulgating  au- 
thority may  determine  to  be  required  by  the 
nature,  form,  or  quantity  of  particular  con- 
sumer commodities,  or  by  the  customary 
mode  of  display  of  any  particular  consumer 
commodity  for  retail  sale,  except  that  no 
exception  may  be  made  if  that  exception 
would  deprive  consumers  of  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  make  rational  comparisons  be- 
tween or  among  competing  products; 

"[4]  (5)  prohibit  the  placement  upon  any 
package  containing  such  commodity,  or  upon 
any  label  affixed  thereto,  of  any  printed  mat- 


ter stating  or  representing  by  implication 
that  such  commodity  is  offered  for  retail 
sale  at  a  price  lower  than  the  ordinary  and 
customary  retail  sale  price,  or  that  a  retail 
sale  price  advantage  is  accorded  to  retail 
purchasers  thereof  by  reason  of  the  size  of 
that  package  or  the  quantity  of  its  contents, 
except  that  no  regvUatlon  promulgated  under 
this  section  shall  prevent  any  person  engaged 
at  any  time  in  the  sale  of  any  consumer 
commodity  at  retail  to  ultimate  purchasers 
thereof  fr-om  placing  upon  any  such  com- 
modity, or  upon  any  package  containing  that 
commodity,  any  marking  [which  states  the 
true  and  correct  retail  sale  price  at  which 
such  person  at  that  time  is  offering  that 
commodity  for  sale  to  such  purchasers];  per- 
taining to  the  retail  sale  price  of  that  com- 
modity; and 

["(5)  contain  such  exceptions  to  the  fore- 
going requirements  as  the  promulgating  au- 
thority may  determine  to  be  required  by  the 
nature,  form,  or  quantity  of  particular  con- 
sumer commodities,  except  that  no  exception 
may  be  made  if  that  exception  would  deprive 
consumers  of  reasonable  opporttmity  to  make 
rational  comparisons  between  or  among  com- 
peting products;  and] 

"(6)  prevent  the  placement,  upon  any 
package  in  which  such  commodity  is  dis- 
tributed for  retail  sale,  of  any  illustration 
or  pictorial  matter  which  [may]  is  likely  to 
deceive  retail  purchasers  In  any  material  re- 
spect as  to  the  contents  of  that  package. 

"(d)(1)  Regulations  under  this  section 
shall  be  promulgated  by — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
'Secretary') ,  with  respect  to  any  consumer 
commodity  which  is  a  food,  drug,  device,  or 
cosmetic,  as  each  such  term  is  defined  by 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321) ;  and 

"(B)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  'Commission') 
with  respect  to  any  other  consumer  com- 
modity. 

"(2)  Such  regtilatlons  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  by  the  Commission  shall  be  uni- 
form In  content  and  application  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent,  as  determined  by  con- 
sultation between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (as  to  any  food,  drug, 
device,  or  cosmetic),  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  [as]  (as  to  any  other  consumer 
[commodity]  commodity)  determines  that 
additional  regulations  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish or  preserve  fair  competition  between  or 
aiAPhg  competing  products  by  enabling  con- 
simkers  to  make  rational  comparison  with 
reject  to  price  and  other  [qualities]  factors, 
or  to  prevent  the  deception  of  consumers  as 
to  such  product,  the  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
mission, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  promulgate 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  that 
commodity  regulations  effective  to — 

"(1)  establish  reasonable  weights  or  quan- 
tities, or  fractions  or  multiples  thereof,  in 
which  that  commodity  shall  be  distributed 
for  retail  sale; 

"(2)  prevent  the  distribution  of  that  com- 
modity for  retail  sale  in  packages  of  sizes, 
shapes,  or  dimensional  proportions  which 
[may]  are  likely  to  deceive  Tetail  p»irchasers 
in  any  material  respect  as  to  the  net  quan- 
tity of  the  contents  thereof  (in  terms  of 
weight,  measure,  or  count) ; 

"(3)  establish  and  define  standards  of  des- 
ignations of  size  (other  than  statements  of 
net  quantity  of  contents)  which  may  be  used 
to  characterize  quantitatively  the  contents  of 
packages  containing  that  commodity; 

"(4)  establish  and  define  within  a  reason- 
able range  the  net  quantity  of  any  commod- 
ity (in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  count) 
which  shall  constitute  a  serving.  If  that  com- 
modity is  distributed  to  retail  pvirchasers  in 
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a  package  or  with  a  label  which  bears  a  rep- 
resentation as  to  the  number  of  servings  pro- 
vided by  the  nel^  quantity  of  contents  con- 
tained In  that  package  or  to  which  that  label 
is  affixed; 

"(5)  establish  and  define  standards  for  the 
quantitative  designation  of  the  contents  of 
packages  containing  any  consumer  commod- 
ity of  a  kind  the  net  quantity  of  contents  of 
which  cannot  meaningfully  be  designated  in 
terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  count;  and 

"(6)  require  (consistent  with  requirements 
Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended)  that 
sufficient  information  with  respect  to  the 
ingredients  and  composition  of  any  consumer 
commodity  (other  than  information  concern- 
ing proprietary  trade  secrets)  be  placed  in  a 
prominent  position  upon  packages  contain- 
ing that  commodity  and  upon  labels  affixed  ; 
thereto. 

"(f)  (1)  Before  promulgating  any  proposed 
regulation  under  subsection  (e)  with  respect 
to  any  consumer  commodity,  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
(A)  consult  with  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment having  special  competence  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  that  regulation  con- 
cerning the  scope,  application,  form,  and 
effect  thereof,  (B)  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  reasonable  advance  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  promulgate  such  regulation,  and  (C) 
accord  to  persons  who  woul*  b^  affected 
thereby  reasonable  opportunity  for  consulta- 
tion with  respect  to  such  propos^  •  regula- 
tion. .,"■ 

"(2)  All  regxilatlons  adopted  limder  this 
section  shall  be  promulgated  ln».cohformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  No  regulation  sitall  be  pro- 
mulgated for  any  purpose  described  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  unless  a  public 
hearing  has  been  conducted  and  opportunity 
for  review  has  been  accorded  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  7  and  8  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

"(3)  Any  regulation  promulgated  under 
this  section  may  be  modified  by  the  promul- 
gating authority,  upon  the  initiative  of  that 
authority  or  upon  application  made  by  any 
person  affected  by  that  regulation,  whenever 
such  authority  determines  that  such  modifi- 
cation Is  necessary  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  or  to  any  change 
occurring  in  the  method  of  packaging,  label- 
ing, distributing,  or  marketing  of  any  con- 
stuner  conunodity. 

"(4)  No  regulation  adopted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  r  effeat  until  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Commission,  as  the  case  may  be) 
has  passed  after  the  promulgation  thereof  to 
'permit  persons  affected  thereby  to  effectuate 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  such  regu- 
lation. 

"(5)  In  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mission are  authorized  to  cooperate  with  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
with  any  State,  Commonwealth ,  or  possession 
of  the' United  States,  and  with  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  of  any 
such  State,  Commonwealth,  or  possession. 

"(g)  Upon  written  request  made,  by  the 
officer  or  agency  authorized  or  directed  by 
this  section  to  establish  packaging  or  label- 
ing regulations  as  to  any  consiuner  com- 
modity of  any  class  or  kind,  to  any  producer 
or  distributor  thereof,  such  producer  or  dis- 
tributor shall  transmit  promptly  to  that  offi- 
cer »or  agency  a  true  and  correct  sample  of 
each  package  and  label  used  [or  to  be  used] 
by  that  producer  or  distributor  for  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  In  commerce  of 
any  particularly  described  consumer  com- 
modity of  that  class  or  kind.  [Any  person 
who,  with  Intent  to  evade  compliance  with 
the  requirement  of  this  subsection  (g) ,  falls 
to  transmit  any  such  sample  to  such  author- 
ity promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  request 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  im- 


prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.] 
Any  person  who  fails  to  trarismit  any  such 
sample  to  such  authority  within  twenty  days 
after  receipt  of  such  request  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  fail- 
ure, except  that  the  amount  of  such  penalty 
may  be  compromised  by  such  authority  be- 
fore the  final  determination  of  action  for  the 
recovery  thereof.  Su,ch  forfeiture  shall  be 
recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  resides,  does 
business,  or  is  found.  Upon  demand  made 
by  the  defendant  before  the  trial  of  any  such 
action  upon  its  merits,  the  defendant  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  any  issue  of  fact  with 
respect  to  such  failure  determined  by  a  jury. 

"(h)(1)  Any  consumer  commodity  Intro- 
duced or  delivered  for  Introduction  Into  com- 
merce In  violation  of  any  regulation  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  this  section  while  that 
regulation  is  in  force  and  in  effect  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded  within  the  mean- 
ing of  chapter  III  of  the  Federal  Food,' Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  [Act.]  Act,  but  the  provisions 
of  section  303  of  that  Act  (21  U.S.C.  '333) 
shall  have  no  application  to  any  violation  of 
any  such  regulation. 

"(2)  Any  violation  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  section  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  while  that  regula- 
tion Is  In  force  and  In  effect  shall  constitute 
an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In  com- 
merce In  violation  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

C"  ( 3 )  The  remedy  provided  by  section  16  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  any  person 
threatened  with  loss  or  damage  by  any  viola- 
tion of  any  such  regulation  while  that  regu- 
lation is  In  force  and  In  effect]. 

"(3)  The  remedies  provided  by  sections  4, 
4a,  aiid  16  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  available 
to  any  person  threatened  with  loss  or  dam- 
age, or  injured  in  his  business  or  property, 
by  any  violation  of  any  such  regulation  un- 
der this  section." 

"(1)  Each  officer  or  agency  required  or 
authorized  by  this  section  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations loirthe  packaging  or  labeling  of  any 
consumer  commodity  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  description 
of  the  activities  of  that  officer  or  agency  for 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
section  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"  ( J )  A  copy  of  each  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  section  shall  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  [Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards]  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
who  shall  ( 1 )  transmit  copies  thereof  to  all 
appropriate  State  officers  and  agencies,  and 
(2)  furnish  to  such  State  officers  and  agen- 
cies information  and  assistance  to  promote  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent  uniformity 
In  State  and  Federal  standards  for  the  pack- 
aging and  labeling  of  consumer  commodi- 
ties. Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  Impair  or  otherwise 
Interfere  with  any  program  carried  into  effect 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  other  provisions  of  law  In 
cooperation  with  State  governments  or  agen- 
cies, instrumentalities,  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof. 

"(k)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'consumer  commodity',  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by 
this  paragraph,  means  any  food,  drug,-  de- 
vice, or  cosmetic  (as  those  terms  are  defined 
by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act) ,  and  any  other  article  or  commodity 
of  any  kind  or  class  which  Is  customarily 
produced  or  distributed  for  sale  through  re- 
tall  sales  agencies  or  instriunentalitles  for 
consumption  by  individuals,  or  use  by  ladl- 
vldvials  for  purposes  of  personal  care  or  In 
the  performance  of  services  ordinarily  ren- 
dered within  the  Diousehold]  household,  and 


which  usually  Is  consimaed  or  expended  In 
the  course  of  such  consumption  or  use.  Such 
term  does  not  Include  (A)  any  meat,  meat 
product,  poultry,  or  poxiltry  product,  or  any 
commodity  subject  to  packaging  or  labeling 
requirements  imposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  [Act]  or  Act, 
the  provisions  of  the  eighth  paragraph  under 
the  heading  'Bureau  of  Animal  Industry'  of 
the  Act  of  March  4.  1913  (37  Stat.  832-833; 
21  U.S.C.  151-157),  commonly  known  as  the 
Vlrus-Serum-Toxln  Act;  (B)  any  beverage 
subject  to  packaging  or  labeling  require- 
ments imposed  under  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Administration  Act  (27  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  or 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1551-1610) :  or  (C)  any  household  ap- 
pliance, equipment,  furniture,  furnishing,  or 
other  durable  article  or  commodity;  Cor  (D) 
any  article  or  commodity  Intended  for  use 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  exterior,  or  for 
the  repair  of  any  part,  of  any  structure,  or 
for  use  in  the  maintenance  or  repair  of  any 
article  or  commodity  described  by  clause  (C) 
of  this  sentence]; 

"(2)  the  term  'package'  means  any  con- 
tainer or  wrapping  In  which  any  consumer 
commodity  Is  enclosed  for  use  in  the  delivery 
or  display  of  that  commodity  to  retail  pur- 
chasers thereof,  but  does  not  include  (A) 
shipping  containers  or  wrappings  used  solely 
for  the  transportation  of  such  commodity  In 
bulk  or  In  quantity  to  wholesale  or  retail 
distributors  [thereof  or  (B)]  thereof,  (B) 
shipping  containers  or  outer  wrappings  used 
by  retailers  to  ship  or  deliver  such  commod- 
ity to  retail  customers  if  such  containers  and 
wrappings  bear  no  printed  matter  pertaining 
to  any  particular  commodity,  or  (C)  con- 
tainers subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  3,  1912  (37  Stat.  250,  as  amended; 
15  U.S.C.  231-233),  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915 
(38  Stat.  1186,  as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  234- 
236),  the  Act  of  August  31,  1916  (39  Stat. 
673.  as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  251-256),  or  the 
Act  of  May  21, 1928  (45  Stat.  685,  as  amended; 
15  U.S.C.  257-2571) ; 

"(3)  the  term  'label'  means  any  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  matter  affixed  to  any  con- 
sumer conunodity;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'person'  Includes  any  firm, 
corporation,  or  association." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  .beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  No  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal.  Invalidate,  su- 
persede, or  otherwise  adversely  affect — 

(a)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  or 
any  statute  defined  therein  as  an  Antitrust 
Act; 

(b)  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act; 

(c)  the  Hazardous  Substance  Act;  or 

(d)  any  provision  of  State  law  which 
would  be  valid  In  the  absence  of  such  amend- 
ment unless  there  is  a  direct  and  positive 
confilct  between  such  amendment  in  its  ap- 
plication to  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
and  such  provision  of  State  law. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  reason  for  the 
request  is  that  tomorrow  we  shall  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  reference  of  the 
so-called  labeling  and  packaging  bill. 
Because  it  has  been  modified  slightly,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  asking  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  instead 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
bill  has  been  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  at  least  2  years — perhaps  a  little 
longer.  The  committee  has  taken  at 
least  2,000  pages  of  testimony.  Notwith- 
standing the  technical  change  in  the 
text  of  the  bill,  I  believe  that  jurisdic- 
tion ought  to  remain  in  the  Judiciary 


Committee.  But  if  not,  the  bill  ought  to 
go  back  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary when  it  has  completed  its  course 
in  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


LET  US  SEARCH  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  truly  said  by  a  very  great  Ameri- 
can in  the  search  for  peace,  "Let  us 
never  negotiate  out  of  lear.  But  let  us 
never  fear  to  negotiate." 

Since  1954,  we  have  been  involved 
against  our  will  in  South  Vietnam. 
Three  Presidents — Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson — have  properly  determined 
that  were  the  Communists  to  take  over 
southeast  Asia  and  drive  us  out  of  South 
Vietnam,  they  would  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  over  the  PJulippines,  South 
Korea,  and  in  time  tine  outer  western 
defense  of  the  free  world  might  well  be 
Australia  and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  we  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  American  soldiers  on  this  fron- 
tier of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
should  and  do  take  pride  in  the  great 
retaliatory  blows  which  have  made  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Communist  dic- 
tators of  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
that  Americans  will  never  quit  under  fire, 
retreat  from  southeast  Asia,  or  submit 
to  Communist  aggression. 

We  will  continue  to  use  our  tre- 
mendous power  to  aid  in  repelling  Com- 
munist aggressors  in  South  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  we  mu!5t  not  and  we  shall  not  be 
bogged  down  in  a  land  war  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland.  We  know  that  our  planes  can 
strike  by  air  from  our  carriers  and  float- 
ing bases  which  are  invulnerable  to 
Communist  retaliation.  We  know  we  are 
superior  in  power  on  land  and  sea  and 
in  the  air  to  all  nations  in  the  world 
combined. 

However,  history  over  2,000  years 
teaches  that  we  must  not  and  we  need 
not  send  in  land  forces — it  would  seem 
unthinkable  to  do  so— against  the  huge 
masses  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China,  where  life  is  valued  so  cheaply, 
for  they  could  overwhelm  us  on  land  as 
over  the  centuries  they  have  swallowed 
up  and  overwhelmed  other  opponents. 

Ours  is,  we  are  proud  to  say,  and  must 
continue  to  be  in  this  gi'im  period  of  in- 
ternational anarchy,  a  nation  vastly 
superior  in  missile  power  in  the  air,  on 
the  sea.  and  under  the  sea.  Even 
though  the  Communist  aggression  of 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
be  combined,  they  couW  not  successfully 
contend  against  us  in  the  air,  on  the  sea, 
or  under  the  sea. 

The  Communist  dictators  are  now  fully 
aware  of  our  determination  to  fulfill  our 
commitments  to  South  Vietnam.  It 
would  be  no  sign  of  weakness  to  negotiate 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  that  con- 
flict, jj 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  meet  at  Geneva  over 
the  conference  table  with  representatives 
of  China  and  North  Vietnam  and  our 


allies  of  the  free  world  to  see  if  we  cannot 
negotiate  a  settlement  which  would  leave 
South  Vietnam  a  free  nation  clear  of  ag- 
gressors from  the  north. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  Austria  was  neutralized  Ijy 
agreement  of  the  heads  of  state  of  the 
free  world  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Austria  has  remained  absolutely  neutral. 

Laos  was  neutralized  by  agreement  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  free  world, 
and  open  warfare  has  been  avoided  in 
that  area. 

The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  has  not  been  violated 
by  the  Communists. 

I  point  to  these  things  because  we 
know  thaj  many  agreements  the  Com- 
munists hive  made  have  been  violated 
by  them,  but  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned have  not.  Therefore,  let  us  try  to 
secure  commitments  from  the  Commu- 
nists of  North  Vietnam,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Red  China  to  leave  their 
neighbors  in  South  Vietnam  alone.  Then 
we  would  agree  to  withdraw  our  forces, 
and  to  the  United  Nations  could  be  re- 
posed the  task  of  maintaining  the  peace 
in  southeast  Asia. 

However,  if  such  an  agreement  cannot 
be  arrived  at.  all  Americans  are  united 
behind  the  policy  of  the  administration 
to  give  a  mighty  blow  to  the  Communist 
aggressors  from  the  north  for  every  blow 
suffered  from  them  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  shall  continue  that  policy  imtil  we 
destroy  their  installations  and  drive  back 
the  Communist  infiltrators  and  their 
armies,  unless  they  agree  to  sit  down  at 
the  conference  table  and  try  to  work  out 
the  problems  involved  as  civilized  nations 
should  work  out  such  problems. 


THE       PRESIDENT'S       SUCCESSFUL 

PROGRAM     FOR     THE     WAR     ON 

POVERTY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  Nation  is  to  fulfill  its  destiny,  it  must 
not  only  be  strong  and  free,  but  all  of 
its  people  mu*t  be  in  a  position  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  freedom.  A  man  with- 
out a  job,  a  child  without  an  opportunity, 
a  woman  shackled  to  poverty— these  are 
people  who  cannot  fully  participate  in 
this  Nation's  freedom. 

The  President's  program  is  clearly 
designed  to  eliminate  these  pockets  of 
want  from  our  national  affluence. 

It  is  not  an  easy  job.  But  it  is  a  start. 
It  took  courage  and  determination  to 
take  the  first  step.  Now  we  have  taken 
that  step.  This  Nation  is  engaged  in  a 
war  on  poverty. 

The  first  signs  are  encouraging,  but 
we  must  be  prepared  for  frustrations 
and  failures,  for  disappointments  and 
doubts.  The  program  the  President  out- 
lines is  realistic.  It  appreciates  the  prob- 
lems, but  does  not  duck  from  the  respon- 
sibilities. 

If  we  do  no  more  in  our  generation 
than  break  the  cycle  of  poverty — insuring 


that  the  children  of  poverty  do  not  be- 
come the  fathers  of  poverty — our  grand- 
children will  know  that  we  have  lived  in 
historic  times. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  country  has  already  shown  that  it 
approves  of  our  action  of  last  year  In 
passing  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Enthusiastic  as  I  was  about  the  act,  I 
never  thought  the  response  would  be  so 
overwhelming.  Hundreds  of  communi- 
ties have  already  started  organizing 
themselves  for  their  participation  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  More  than  80  percent 
of  all  cities  with  a  population  of  over 
50,000  have  taken  the  necessary  steps 
for  their  participation. 

There  are  other  ways,  too,  for  measur- 
ing the  great  response  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act;  but  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  we  have  obtained  this  degree 
of  local  community  participation.  It 
demonstrates  that  there  can,  in  fact,  be 
a  great  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  local  governments 
of  America  in  furthering  a  great  national 
objective.  We  must  not  let  these  com- 
munities down.  This  Congress  must  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  program  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  of  our  commvmities. 

While  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram has  barely  begun,  it  is  al- 
ready bringing  the  poor  into  the  plan- 
ning and  operation  of  local  programs  in 
a  way  that  is  unknown  in  any  other  gov- 
ernment programs.  Under  programs 
approved  to  date,  thousands  of  poor  peo- 
ple will  be  working  in  nonprofessional 
jobs,  on  projects  in  their  own  communi- 
ties and  neighborhoods.  Representatives 
of  the  poor  and  of  minority  groups  are 
active  participants  on  the  community- 
wide  boards  and  committees  directing 
the  program.  Neighborhood  organiza- 
tions are  being  extensively  used.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  probably  the  single  most 
important  aspect  of  the  brave  beginning 
made  thus  far  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  read  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues an  excerpt  from  a  letter: 

For  many  years  my  country,  the  United 
.  States  of  America,  has  been  doing  things  for 
me.     I  now  want  to  do  something  for  my 
country. 

This  letter  was  written  by  a  66-year- 
old  retired  woodworker  who  wants  to  en- 
list in  the  war  on  poverty.  He  wrote  it 
to  VISTA,  our  new  domestic  version  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  has 
received  more  than  8,000  applications 
from  young  and  older  Americans  who 
want  to  contribute  their  talents  and  en- 
ergy to  this  noble  domestic  effort.  More 
than  300  communities  have  asked  for 
volunteers.  The  requests  for  individual 
volunteers  total  2,500.  . 

The  first  men  and  women  are  already 
serving  on  the  front  lines  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  They  graduated  last  week  from 
the  training  course  at  Camp  New  Hope, 
N.C.  Others  will  graduate  next  week; 
and  in  the  months  ahead  still  others,  in 
ever  larger  numbers  will  begin  training. 

VISTA— the  place  where  any  American 
18  years  of  age  or  older  can  make  a^er- 
sonal  contribution— is  showing  that  our 
citizens  are  as  committed  to  the  war  on 
poverty  as  is  their  Government. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
poverty  proaram  is  now  only  4  months 
old — and  over  500  projects  totaling  $300 
million  have  been  approved.  The  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty  is  already  becom- 
ing every  American's  war  on  poverty. 
Community  programs  have  been  initiated 
through  untold  hours  of  uncompensated 
work  by  community  leaders  and  by 
thousands  of  ordinary  Americans.  The 
advertising  industrj^  alone  has  contrib- 
uted over  $6  million  in  time  to  carry  the 
story  to  the  country.  Young  people  are 
volunteering  for  VISTA  assignments  for 
local  program  work.  College  students  are 
tutoring  youngsters  in  deprived  areas. 
The  war  on  poverty  has  tapped  the  wide 
vein  of  idealism  in  America — and  Ameri- 
cans are  responding  in  tens  of  thousands.  , 

Nearly  every  major  business  corpora- 
tion in  America  is  involved  in  fighting  the 
war  on  poverty.  Over  50  have  sub- 
mitted plans  to  operate  Job  Corps  camps. 
The  executives  of  hundreds  of  businesses 
are  already  serving  on  local  community 
fiction  committees,  with  many  of  them 
'serving  as  chairmen.  Many  businesses 
have  lent  the  services  of  their  top  execu- 
tives to  special  or  long-range  assignments 
in  thelsrogram.  Several  retired  business 
executives  have  been  accepted  by  the 
VISTA  volunteers  and  a  number  are 
working  with  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration by  helping  the  poor  start  and 
operate  businesses  which  increase  em- 
ployrtient.  All  major  networks,  billboard  - 
companies,  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishers  have  donated  time  and  space 
totaling  $6  million  for  promotion  pro- 
grams on  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  beginning  of  the  war  on  poverty 
V  *  has  ended.    There  is  so  much  work  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  American  Bar  Association,  in 
its  annual  convention  in  New  Orleans, 
took  cognizance  of  the  groundbreaking 
efforts  of  the  war  on  poverty  in  provid- 
ing legal  services  to  the  poor.  The  legal 
profession  and  the  public  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  awareness  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  has  often  been  effec- 
tively denied  the  poor.  In  many  com- 
munities the  provision  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor  are  in  being  or  are  planned 
as  part  of  community  antipoverty  cam- 
paigns. Through  these  services  the  poor 
can  learn  of  their  rights  and  of  ways 
the  law  can  protect  them  from  the  ex- 
ploration which  contributes  to  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  These  services,  run  i^j  coop- 
eration with  local  bar  groups,  promise 
to  bring  justice  to  people  who  have  never 
known  the  law  except  as  an  oppressor. 
This  cooperation  between  the  bar  and 
other  elements  in  the  community  work- 
ing to  eradicate  poverty  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  interest  and  concern  which 
the  war  on  poverty  has  generated  in  all 
sectors  of  American  society. 


THE  CITIZENS  CRUSADE  AGAINST 
POVERTY— 4DDRESS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  passage  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  in  1964  signaled  a  new 
attitude  toward  poverty;  the  recognition 


that  it  is  often  self-perpetuating,  and 
the  determination  to  break  the  cycle  by 
an  all-out  attack  on  its  root  causes. 

But  law  is  futile  unless  it  wins  the 
acceptance,  the  respect,  and  the  support 
of  the  people.  We  have  encouraging 
evidence  that 'the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  enlisting  the  most  positive  and 
afiBrmative  response  from  persons  eager 
to  transform  its  directives  into  action 
and  its  ideals  into  reality. 

On  Wednesday,  February  10,  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  ad- 
dressed such  a  gathering,  the  Citizens 
Crusade  Against  Poverty.  This  group 
is  composed  of  leaders  of  many  different 
types  of  national  organizations,  includ- 
ing civic,  business,  women's  and  labor 
groups.  It  testifies  to  the  heartening 
support  of  the  program  by  all  segments 
of  our  communities. 

Charged  with  coordinating  Federal 
programs  in  this  area,  the  Vice  President 
not  only  brings  to  this  task  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  legislation  and 
with  the  problems  of  poverty,  but  he 
also  sets  an  example  by  his  spirited  com- 
mitment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Vice  President's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    by     Vice     President    Hubert    H. 

Humphrey     to     the     Citizens     Crusade 

Against  Poverty,  February  10,  1965 

In  the  year  1620,  John  Winthrop,  later  to 
be  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  as- 
sembled the  Pilgrims  on  the  deck  of  the 
Mayflower  and  told  them:  "We  must  con- 
sider that  we  shall  be  as  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill  and  the  eyes  of  all  people  will  be  upon 
us." 

The  Pilgrims  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  when  John  Winthrop  told  them  of 
their  special  place  in  history.  Today,  the 
eyes  of  all  people  are  still  upon  us — but  our 
city  is  not  yet  complete. 

Like  the  Pilgrims,  we  are  still  in  mid- 
passage.  We  cannot  continue  our  Journey — 
we  cannot  complete  our  city — until  we 
acWeve  the  proudest  goal  to  which  any  na- 
tion has  yet  aspired :  the  goal  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans.  The  passage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  was  a  firm 
and  determined  step  toward  that  goal — 
toward  the  creation  of  that  city  on  the  hill. 

I  welcome  you  today  as  you  come  together 
to  offer  the  Nation  your  time,  your  talents, 
and  your  matchless  experience.  We  shall 
surely  need  them  as — together — we  take  the 
next  step  in  our  journey:  the  eradication  of 
poverty  in  all  its  forms. 

The  annals  of  the  poor  are  neither  short 
nor  simple  in  midcentury  America — if.  In- 
deed, they  ever  were.  An  understanding  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  we  face  re- 
quires not  merely  compassion  but  compre- 
hension— comprehension  of  the  incompre- 
hensible. 

To  those  persons  grown  accustomed  to  the 
face  of  a  smiling  America,  the  facts  of  pov- 
erty are  baffling.  To  understand  them  re- 
quJres  a  realization  that: 

In  the  midst  of  the  richest  nation  In  ail  of 
history,  35  million  Americans,  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation,  are  poor  by  generally 
accepted  standards; 

The  average  income  of  the  almost  10  mil- 
lion American  families  in  poverty  is  less 
than  $1,800  a  year. 

This,  then,  is  the  far  side  of  our  paradise. 

Wntil  recently,  the  cruelest  aspect  of  pov- 
*erty  in  America  seemed  to  be  its  sheer  hope- 
lessness.    For  many  persons,  the  future  ap- 
peared no  brighter  than  the  past — in  this 


land  of  milk  and  honey,  some  people  ap- 
peared destined  to  taste  only  bitter  dregs. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  for  example, 
that  a  child  born  in  poverty  in  an  American 
city  is  likely  to  become  a  slow  learner,  an 
illiterate,  a  reject,  a  delinquent,  and  a  crim- 
inal— he  is  likely  to  live  miserably,  die  young, 
and  leave  no  legacy  but  offspring  fated  to 
meet  the  same  Ignominious  destiny. 

It  is  both  Incredible  and  Intolerable  that 
in  40  percent  of  the  families  receiving  aid  for 
families  with  dependent  children  either  the 
father  or  the  mother  were  themselves  raised 
in  families  which  had  also  received  public 
assistance. 

We  must  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  We  ' 
must  free  millions  of  Americans  from  the 
bondage  of  that  tragic  equation  which  often 
decrees  that  poor  shall  beget  poor  and  ig- 
norance shall  beget  misery.  And  this  is  the 
goal  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

This  is  a  war  to  which  we  are  uncondi- 
tionally committed.  But  we  have  not  finally, 
irrevocably  selected  our  strategy  and  tactics. 
The  battles  are  to  be  fought  on  largely  un- 
charted terrain — where  armies  have  never 
clashed. 

You  know,  of  course,  some  of  the  weapons 
we  have  already  chosen.  You  know  some  of 
the  battles  we  are  now  beginning  to  wage. 
You  know,  for  example,  that  the  President 
has  called  for  a  doubling  of  the  present  pro- 
gram levels  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

You  know  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams— by  July  1965  we  will  have  funded 
about  400  local  antipoverty  plans  and  pro- 
grams, and  the  1966  budget  will  support  600 
such  programs. 

You  know  of  the  Job  Corps — by  July  we 
will  be  well  along  toward  training  more 
than  25.000  youths,  and  by  1966  the  Corps 
will  have  established  more  than  100  urban 
and  rural  residential  centers  for  young  men 
and  women,  to  give  |^em  basic  education, 
skilled  training,  and  sound-  working  expe- 
rience. 

You  know  ol  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps — by  July  we  will  have  enrolled  more 
than  175,000  young  men  and  women,  and  the 
1966  budget  will  provide  work  opportunities 
and  training  for  300.000  youths. 

You  know  of  VISTA— th?  Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America — more  than  5.000  volun- 
teers will  be  molded  into  a  domestic  Peace 
Corps. 

You  know  of  the  small  business  programs 
which  by  July  will  have  disbursed  up  to 
$5  million  to  very  small  firms,  placing  dis- 
advantaged entrepreneurs  back  on  their  feet 
or  putting  them  in  bxislness  for  the  first 
time. 

You  know  of  the  work-study  programs, 
the  adult  bagic  education  programs,  and  all 
those  other  weapons  in  the  arsenal  ,whlch 
Sargent  Shriver  and  his  dedicated  associates 
are  so  carefully  and  conscientiously  admin- 
istering. 

But  you  also  understand  that  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  cannot  provide  the  total 
answer.  They  represent  only  several  divisions 
in  the  army  that  must  be  recruited  to  achieve 
total  victory  in  this  war. 

The  President  has  noted  that  "poverty 
has  many  roots  but  the  tap  root  is  ignorance." 
Today,  two-thirds  of  the  families  headed  by 
these  with  less  than  a  gi-ammar  school  edu- 
cation live  in  poverty.  Our  educational  pro- 
gram, therefore,  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  a  nationwide  attack  on  the  causes  and 
effects  of  poverty. 

The  President's  proposal  for  medical  care 
for  the  aged  is  inseparably  tied  to  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  median  income  of  fami- 
lies headed  by  persons  over  65  years  of  age 
is  less  than  $3,000.  In  the  case  of  unat- 
tached elderly  people,  the  income  is  only  a 
little  more  than  $1,000  a  year.  And  this 
age  group  is  increasing  almost  twice  as  fast 
as  it  was  10  years  ago. 
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So  it  Is  with  the  Appalachian  program, 
the  minimum  wage,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, and  area  redevelopment.  All  are  Joined 
by  a'  common  thread :  the  determination  to 
ofTer  to  every  American,  old  or  young,  wher- 
ever situated,  however  engaged,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  fully  and  freely  in  the  fruits 
of  American  progress. 

No  two  programs  could  more  clearly 
demonstrate  this  determination  and  this  In- 
terrelationship than  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Negro 
Americans  are  today  twice  as  likely  to  be 
illiterate,  twice  as  likely  to  be  unemployed, 
and  twice  as  likely  to  be  poor.  Economic  op- 
portunity without  full  civil  rights  means  the 
chance  to  become  taxpayers,  but  not  citi- 
zens; it  is  still  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  civil  rights  with- 
out economic  opportunity  means,  as  Whitney 
Young  has  said,  "a  moutMul  of  civil  rights 
and  an  empty  dinner  table." 

The  President  has  charged  me  with  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  Federal   pro-  ' 
grams  in  both  these  areas.     I  will  exercise 
every  effort  to  see  them  move  forward  In  a 
complementary  and  constructive  manner. 

What  are  the  objectives  'We  ultimately  seek 
in  this  comprehensive,  many-sided  offensive 
against  the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty? 
We  seek  to  elevate  one-fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion to  the  point  where  they  can  become 
full-fledged  producers,  consumers,  purchas- 
ers, and  providers  in  American  society.  We 
want  them  not  only  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  progress,  but  also  to  fee  capable  of  con- 
tributing more  directly  to  that  progress. 

The  Nation's  economy  Is  directly.  Intensely, 
and  senselessly  affected  by  this  •wfenton  waste 
of  human  resources  which  we  see  all  about 
us.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  lost 
production  from  wasted  human  resources — 
people  who  do  not  produce  up  to  full  poten- 
tial due  to  the  lack  of  edlication  or  the  lack 
of  opportunity — amounted  to  $549  billion  ■ 
from  1953  to  the  first  half  of  1964.  Thus  it 
is  not  only  true  that  we  can  afford  to  wage 
the  war  on  poverty — we  cannot  afford  not  to 
wage  it. 

But  statistics — however  shocking  or  en- 
lightening—can  never  depict  the  lifelong 
Bears  on  the  Individual  who  grows  up  In  a 
racial  or  an  economic  ghetto; 

Or  the  long-range  consequences  of  inade- 
quate medical  care  and  deficient  education. 
Or  the  psychological  effects  of  sustained 
deprivation  and  lack  of  opportunity. 
No  geometric  curve  can  adequately  demon- 
■   strate  the  corrosive  acid  erf  poverty — an  acid 
which  destroys  all  in  its  pRth:  hope,  dignity, 
faith  in  oneself.  In  one's  fellow  men.  In  one's 
country. 

And  In  these  challengUng  years  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  continue  freezing  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  any  potential 
talent  or  ability — no  fiowier  can  be  allowed  to 
"blush  unseen  on  the  desert  air." 

These, ^then,  are  our  goals,  our  tools  and 
our  motivations.  But  wtio  are  our  warriors? 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  aJbout  the  identity  of 
the  real  field  commanders,  and  the  real 
troops.  The  President  has  said,  "The  war 
against  poverty  will  not  be  won  in  Washing- 
ton. It  must  be  won  lit  the  field,  in  every 
private  home,  in  every  public  office,  from  the 
courthouse  to  the  White  House." 

Every  battle  in  this  war  on  poverty  is  being 
carried  out  in  large  part  through  the  en- 
thusiastic, deeply  committed,  volunteered 
services  of  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of 
life,  in  every  community  across  this  land. 
The  success  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams, the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
VISTA,  the  small  business  development  cen- 
ters— Indeed,  the  success  of  every  aspect  of 
the  war  on  poverty — depends  vipon  vigorous, 
constructive,  creative  leadership  and  partici- 
pation by  the  States,  localities,  and  the 
American  pxiblic. 

Here  It  is  that  you  can  help  us.  Here  It 
Is  that  the  accumulated  wisdom,  sensitivity, 
and  experience   of    this  assemblage  can   be 


brought  to  bear.  We  have  neither  the  funds, 
the  facilities,  nor  the  personnel  to  assume 
this  burden  as  a  solely  governmental  func- 
tion— nor  would  we  wish  to  if  we  could.  No 
war  In  history  was  less  suited  to  conscription 
as  its  source  of  manpower — or  confiscatory 
taxation  as  its  source  of  funds.  It  must  be 
fought  at  the  local  level.  And,  with  your 
help,  it  win. 

What  can  you  do?  You  can  disseminate 
information  about  the  President's  program 
to  the  organizations  and  individuals  whom 
you  represent. 

You  can  Join  with  us  In  a  mammoth  re- 
cruitment effort — to  reach  those  for  whom 
this  program  represents  an  opportunity  to 
serve,  and  those  to  whom  its  represents  the 
last,  best  hope  of  survival. 

You  can  help  us  spark  the  creation  of 
neighborhood  groups  and  associations,  block 
clubs,  and  community  coimclls  to  support 
efforts  by  the  poor  to  help  themselves.  You 
can  spearhead  the  effort  to  Involve  the  grass- 
roots leadership  of  the  poor,  to  develop  more 
leaders  and  organizations  capable  of  repre- 
senting the  poor. 

In  your  own  communities  you  can  provide 
that  special  element  of  personal  commitment 
and  concern — that  precious  ingredient  which 
Is  the  distillation  of  years  of  deep  Involve- 
ment In  humanitarian  causes.  The  Imper- 
sonal hand  of  government,  however  well 
motivated,  can  never  replace  the  helping 
hand  of  the  neighbor. 

We  will  also  look  to  you  for  the  most  in- 
tensive, constructive  kind  of  continuing  and 
searching  evaluation. 

We  expect  to  make  mistakes  in  this  pro- 
gram. But  the  oilly  way  to  avoid  mistakes 
is  to  do  nothing — or  to  play  it  safe.  We  do 
not  intend  to  follow  either  course  of  action. 
We  intend  rather  to  explore,  to  Innovate, 
to  experiment.  And  we  will  not  only  tolerate 
criticism,  we  will  welcome  it.  It  Is  our  In- 
tention to  support  programs  only  as  long  as 
they  contribute  to  our  goal — helping  people 
to  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty  and  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  economic  and 
social  life.  * 

Your  contributions  should  not  be  limited 
to  evaluation  of  steps  that  we  have  already 
taken.  We  also  will  need  your  suggestions 
for  the  next  battles  to  be  waged — for  the  new 
weapons  which  must  be  forged. 

For  generations,  there  has  been  a  gentle 
tapping  at  our  chamber  door.  It  was  the 
sound  of  millions  of  fellow  citizens — young 
and  old.  North  and  South,  white  and  black, 
seeking  to  intrude  on  the  smug  and  cozy 
security  of  American  life.  They  have  been, 
by  and  large,  faceless,  nameless,  invisible, 
and,  too  often  ignored. 

Our  countrymen  ask  to  cross  this  thresh- 
old— not  only  to  warm  their  hands  by  the  fire 
of  human  kindness— not  only  to  sup  at  the 
groaning  board  of  American  affluence — but 
also  to  contribute — to  join  In  the  building  of 
a  finer  house,  a  greater.  America — that  city . 
on  the  hill. 

The  President  has  opened  the  door.  And 
the  President  has  now  turned  to  you — and  to 
the  thousands  like  you,  and  the  millions  you 
represent — to  keep  that  door  open,  to  assure 
that  It  win  not  be  slammed  shut  again  by 
the  drifting  vagaries  of  uninformed  public 
opinion,  or  by  the  wintry  blasts  of  Indiffer- 
ence. 

For  what  Is  a  nation  profited  If  It  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  its  own  soul? 

You  are  here  today  to  launch  a  crusade 
whose  noble  purpose  Is  no  less  than  to  help 
America  keep  its  own  soul. 


the  Russian  Grovemment's  policy  of  im- 
perialist aggression  and  ruthless  geno- 
cide than  the  Ukrainians.  These  people, 
54  million  of  them,  43  million  of  whom 
still  live  within  the  geographical  bound- 
aries of  the  Soviet  Union,  have  long 
sought  national  independence  for 
Ukraine.  They  are  a  proud  and  distinc- 
tive people,  with  their  own  language, 
literature,  and  customs.  Their  history 
is  rich  in  culture  and  full  of  patriotic 
deeds  and  valor.  Yet,  despite  their 
courage  and  despite  their  sacrifices, 
they  have  known  precious  little  liberty. 
Their  struggles,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  in  vain. 

January  22  was  the  47th  anniversarjr 
of  the  day  which  was  to  be  the  beginning 
of  everlasting  independence  for  Ukraine.  ^ 
On  that  date  in  1918,  the  people  of 
Ukraine  declared  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukrainian  state.  History 
would  not  have  it  so  for  long;  in  a  few 
short  months  the  treachery  and  power 
of  the  masters  of  the  Communist  revolu- 
tion prevailed,  and  the  people  of  Ukraine 
became  one  of  the  early  victims  of  the 
new  tyranny  called  communism. 

But  the  centuries  have  shown  that 
the  Ukrainians'  desire  for  freedom  is  not 
a  shallow  emotion.  As  with  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations,  this  natural 
need  bums  in  the  deepest  part  of  their 
hearts,  immune  from  the  intimidations 
of  transitory  dictators  and  despots. 

We  of  the  free  world  must  never  allow 
ourselves  to  be  beguiled  into  believing 
that  freedom  for  any  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples is  beyond  our  reach.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  road  of  eventual  liberty 
for  all  men  does  not  end  at  the  visible 
horizon,  but  stretches  into  the  beyond. 
Our  job  now  is  to  keep  that  road  open. 
So  let  us  not  commit  any  act  or  adopt 
any  policy  that  will  make  the  tyrant's 
position  more  secure  and  the  road  to 
liberty,  therefore,  more  difiBcult.  With 
our  words  and  deeds,  let  us  estabUsh 
clear  guideposts  which  future  genera- 
tions can  follow. 

The  commemoration  of  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Ukraine 
serves  our  cause  well.  It  pricks  the 
world's  conscience.  It  tells  the  Commu- 
nist that  his  crimes  are  not  forgotten  or 
forgiven.  And  it  tells  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  that  they  have  not  been 
forsaken.  It  tells  them  that  America  is, 
and  forever  will  be,  with  them. 


AMERICA  SHOULD  REMEMBER  THE 
UKRAINIAN  STRUGGLE  FOR  IN- 
DEPENDENCE 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    Mr.    President,    few 
people,  if  any,  have  suffered  more  from 


URBAN  RENEWAL— A  NEW  GROWTH 
FACTOR  IN  CONNECTICUT  , 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Connecticut  Development  Commis- 
sion conducted  a  survey  of  the  long-range 
economic  effects  of  urban  renewal  in 
Connecticut  cities. 

The  commission  found  that  the  urban 
renewal  project  promoted  significant  and 
long-range  increases  in  the  tax  base,  and 
also  that  appreciable  employment  in- 
creases resulted,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, as  a  result  of  urban  renewal 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
are  aware  that  the  primary  and  most 
important  purpose  of  urban  renewal  is 
the  provision  of  safe  and  decent  housing 
for  all  our  people;  and  I  also  believe  that 
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we  should  likewise  be  aware  of  the  far- 
reaching  economic  efforts  of  urban 
renewal  in  our  business  districts.  The 
most  di-amatic  benefit  derived  from  ur- 
ban renewal,  according  to  the  commis- 
sion survey,  is  in  the  realm  of  increases 
in  tax  revenues  in  both  housing  areas  and 
indtistrial  renewal  areas.  As  an  ex- 
ample, in  Stamford's  East  Meadows  proj- 
ect, the  tax  revenues  increased  from 
$9,300.  Before  redevelopment,  to  $85,000, 
after  redevelopment.  An  even  more 
dramatic  increase  occu^'red  in  New 
Haven's  Oak  Street  project,  where  tax 
assessments  increased  from  $2  million  in 
1956  to  $16.6  million  in  19G4. 

I  believe  that  the  survey  for  Connecti- 
cut made  by  the  Connecticut  Develop- 
ment Commission  not  only  points  up 
wilh  clarity  the  more  important  human 
factors  in  urban  renewal,  but  also  brings 
to  our  attention  the  dramatic,  long-last- 
ing, and  basic  economic  dividends  accina- 
ing  to  well-planned  and  well-designed 
urban  renewal  projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  cnMtled 
"Urban  Renewal — A  New  Growth  Factor 
in  Connecticut."  The  article  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Connecticut  Development 
Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Urban  Renewal  a  New  Growth  Factor  in 
Connecticut 

While  the  basic  purpose  of  urban  renewal 
remains  the  provision  of  safe  and  decent 
hoixsing  for  all  of  oxir  people,  there  nrs  eco- 
nomic and  fiscU  involvements  in  the  pro- 
gram which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Fre- 
qaently  a  successful  central  business  district 
or  industrial  park  project  provides  the  eco- 
nomic stimulant  which  enables  the  commu- 
nity to  undertake  a  program  designed  to 
provide  better  housing  for  that  portion  of 
the  community  which  is  resident  in  sub- 
standard or  slum  dwellings.  In  addition  to 
promoting  increments  in  the  tax  base  the^e 
projects  provide  employment  either  directly 
within  the.  establishments  erected  in  the 
project  areas  or  indirectly  through  the  In- 
creases in  supplies  and  services  which  may 
be  locally  provided. 

Midyear  in  1064  new  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial construction  in  renewal  projects  in 
Connecticut  totaled  6.4  million  square  feet. 
Of  this  total  over  5  mllJlon  square  feet  was 
commercial  in  its  use  and  the  balance  was 
industrial.  As  might  he  expected  New  Haven 
with  3.1  million  squ.irc  feet  had  the  greatest 
volume  of  new  construction  and  Hartford 
.followed  with  2.4  million  square  feet.  How- 
ever. Hartford's  construction  was  concen- 
trated in  approximately  2.5  acres  while  Newy 


Boilers  expansion,  as  well  as  G.  Fox's  ex- 
panded facilities  abutting  Constitution  Plaza. 
Most  industrial  and  central  business  dis- 
trict redevelopment  projects  provide  sub- 
stantial Increases  to  tax  revenues.  Assess- 
ments In  New  Haven's  Oak  Street  project 
have  increased  from  below  $2.0  million  in  1956 
to  nearly  $16.6  million  In  1964;  and,  In  the 
three  main  blocks  of  that  city's  Church 
Street  project,  projected  real  and  personnel 
property  assessments  of  $21.6  million  In  1966 
will  nearly  double  those  of  1957.  In  Stam- 
ford's East  Meadow  projects  the  tax  revenue 
increased  from  $9,300  before  redevelopment 
to  $85,000  annually  after  redevelopment,  and 
new  construction  in  that  city's  Southeast 
Quadrant  project,  which  Is  estimated  to  ap- 
proximate $50  million,  will  result  in  tax 
increments  ranging  from  $750,000  to  $1  mil- 
lion annually.  In  Hartford's  Windsor  and 
Front  Street  projects,  which  include  Con- 
stitution Plaza,  the  taxable  grand  list  will 
increase  from  $8.8  million  before  develop- 
ment to  an  estimated  $46.1  million  upon 
the  completion  of  construction  In  these  proj- 
ects. 

Cities  with  populations  of  less  than  50,000 
also  demonstrate  th.it  they  can  achieve  sig- 
nlficnnt  increases  in  their  grand  lists,  in 
Mlddletown  for  example,  real  estate  taxes 
are  expected  to  rise  from  approximately  $38,- 
000  in  the  Center  Street  project  area  before 
rrdrvelnnment  to  an  estimated  $96,000  upon 
completion  of  construction  In  these  same 
areas.  In  Torrington  the  assessed  value  of 
properties  acqiiired  during  redevelopment 
totaled  $940050.  The  current  assessment 
on  properties  In  these  areas  totals  $1,315,000. 
In  Mlddletown  and  in  Torrineton,  as  In  many 
of  the  larger  cities,  municipal  improvements 
srcli  a<:  ofr.treet  pTrkin^r  fncllittes  have 
made  the  areas  more  attractive  for  shopping 
and  business. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Connecticut 
Development  Commission  in  the  summer  of 
1964  Indicates  that  there  are  approximately 
8.000  persons  employed  in  professional,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  establishments  In 
Connecticut'."  redevelopment  projects.  This 
total  does  not  include  the  workers  Involved 
In  the  construction  of  industrial  and  com- 
mtrc'al  buildings  in  redevelonment  project 
areas  valued  at  well  over  $100  million,  or 
workers  engaged  in  providing  the  site  im- 
provements necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  project.  Site  improvements  com- 
pleted or  being  provided  Involve  over  $13 
million  and  supporting  facilities  allocable 
to  the  projects,  now  completed  or  being  pro- 
vided. Involve  an  additional  $32  million.  The 
workers  employed  on  a  permanent  basis  In 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments  In 
redevelopment  areas  receive  approximately 
$45  million  annually  in  wages.  These  com- 
panies expend  an  estimated  additional  $7V'2 
million  in  Connecticut  for  such  purposes  as 
advertising,  locally  provided  supplies  and 
services,  and  related  expenses,  exclusive  of 
rentals  and  mortcage  payments. 

The    Connecticut    Development    Commls 


pany  "image"  in  keeping  with  these  environ-, 
ments. 

Emplojinent  in  newly  constructed  Indus- 
tj-ial  and  commercial  establishments  in  re- 
development projects  constitute  about  1  per- 
cent of  Connecticut's  total  employment. 
While  this  percentage  may  seem  tb  be  mini- 
mal,  redevelopment  has  Just  started  to  be- 
come a  factor  bearing  on  the  State's  economic 
growth.  Only  11  projects,  involving  indus- 
trial and  commercial  reuse  were  in  execu- 
tion, prior  to  June  1959,  and  only  a  small^part 
of  potential  reconstruction  in  renewal  areas 
has  been  undertaken  to  date.  Today's  total 
business  and  industrial  reconstruction  is 
concentrated  in  200  acres  compared  with  1,100 
acres  earmarked  for  industry  and  commerce 
which  are  being  processed  but  which  are  not 
yet  ready  for  reuse.  Experience  suggests  that 
of  the  2-.200  acres  in  projects  which  have  been 
approved  for  project  planning  at  least  l.OOO 
acres  will  be  designated  for  Industry  and 
commerce. 

In  summary,  there  has  been  an  intense  de- 
velopment of  the  limited  land  available  for 
industrial  and  commercial  reuse  In  renewal 
projects  in  Connecticut's  urban  centers. 
Prime  land  is  sometimes  committed  to  sale 
to  a  developer  before  the  project  has  been 
completed.  Industrial  and  commercl.il  firms 
occupying  buildings  in  renewal  areas  are.  for 
the  most  part,  growing  local  companies  which 
have  a  need  for  modern  facilities  in  whicli 
to  e.xpand.  In  most  instances  there  was  no 
urban  land  available  to  accommodate  expan- 
sion except  through  redevelopment.  While 
the  intraurban  movements  of  these  firms  do 
not  generally  result  in  substantial  Increases 
in  employment,  they  do  result  in  the  reten- 
tion and  expansion  of  vigorous  firms  in  en- 
vironments conducive  to  growth  and  develop- 
ment. As  the  redevelopment  program  gains 
momentum  and  additional  acreages  are  made 
ready  for  reuse  and  new  construction,  the 
effect  of  the  program  on  the  economy  of  the 
State  v.'iU  become  increasingly  evident. 


Haven's  was  distributed  over  100  acres.    The     sion  survey  demonstrates  that  there  is  rela- 


remaining  900.000  square  feet  were  con- 
structed on  80  acres  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial land  in  12  other  communities.  In 
addition  to  this  new  construction,  over  150 
commercial  structures  which  were  basically 
sound  h.d  been  renovated  and  improved. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  and  re- 
habilitation within  the  redevelopment  proj- 
ect areas  there  has  been  substantial  new 
construction  In  areas  surrounding  redevelop- 
ment projects  which  in  most  Instances  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  renewal  project. 
While  this  is  true  in  most  major  cities,  the 
peripheral  redevelopment  in  Hartford  may  be 
cited  as  being  outstandingly  successful.  In 
this  city  downtown  redevelopment  completed 
or  underway  outside  the  project  areas  In- 
cludes Hartford  National's  new  home  office 
banking  complex.  Travelers'  Rotunda  and 
underground  parking  and  Hartford  Steam 
> 
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tively  little  In-migratlon  of  Industry  and 
c'lmmerce  into  Connecticut's  redevelopment 
p-ojecrs.  In  most  Instances  th?re  is  a  de- 
mand for  land  by  expanding  local  firms 
which  is  eqxial  to  or  exceeds  the  supply  of 
land  available  for  reuse.  For  that  reason 
local  redevelopment  agencies  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  make  significant  efforts  to  at- 
tract Industry  and  commerce  from  outside 
the  State.  The  only  major  concerns  to  date 
which  have  exp.inded  from  outside  Connecti- 
cut into  redevelopment  areas  are  the  Hotel 
America  in  Hartford's  Constitution  Plaza  and 
Macy's  Department  Store  In  New  Haven's 
Church  Street  project.  It  is  of  Interest, 
however,  that  several  out-of-State  profes- 
sional firms  have  opened  offices  in  Constitu- 
tion Plaza;  and  it  would  seem  that  a  prestige 
project  such  as  this  attracts  firms  from  out- 
side which  are  attempting  to  project  a  com- 


NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION  PRESI- 
DENT HONORED  BY  JEWISH  FARM 
LABOR  COUNCILS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  Jim  Patton.  was 
given  a  recognition  dinner  by  the  Denver 
Histadrut  Council  and  Colorado  Trade 
Union  Council  for  Labor  Israel. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  our  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN]  to  dehver  the  banquet  ad- 
dress. In  the  speech,  entitled  "A  Trib- 
ute to  Jim  Patton."  he  pointed  out  many 
of  the  fine,  humanitarian  efforts  in  which 
Mr.  Patton  has  been  involved  through- 
out his  lifetime.  I  concur  in  Senator 
McGrOVERN's  description  of  Mr.  Patton, 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  other  Senators, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Tribute  to  Jim  Patton 
(Address    by    Senator    George    McGovern, 
Democrat,   of   South    Dakota,   recognition 
dinner    for    James    G.    Patton,    sponsored 
by    the    Denver    Histadrut    Council    antf 
Colorado  Trade  Union  Council  for  Labor 
Israel,  Denver,  Colo.,  February  7,  1965) 
In  doing  research  recently  for  an  anthology 
of  20th  century  U.S.  agricultural   policy,  I 
came  across  a  clue  to  the  life  and  conduct  of 
our  guest  of  honor — Jim  Patton. 

He  was  born  in  Bazaar,  Kans.,  in  1902,  the 
same  year  that  the  Farmers  Union  which  he 
has  headed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was 
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founded.  When  he  was  Just  2  years  old, 
Jim's  hearty  appetite  helped  persuade  his 
parents  that  they  should,  Join  a  group  of 
Kansas  frontiersmen  in  the  construction  of 
a  cooperative  irrigation  S3«3tem  in  Colorado. 
Tlie  settlers  named  fcJielr  community 
NUCLA,  the  initials  of  the  New  Utopia  Co- 
operative Land  Assoclatloh.  Since  the  day 
Jim  joined  NUCLA  he  hasi  remained  loyal  to 
Its  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Through  the  years 
he  has  added  steadily  to  the  territory  of 
NUCLA,  first  to  encompa^  our  Nation,  and 
later  to  embrace  the  glob^. 

One  of  Jim's  longtime  tiEsoclatcs  tells  me 
that  his  goal  Is  to  elevaie  life  within  the 
global  boundaries  of  NUOLA  so  that  earth's 
delegate  to  the  first  Intetplanetary  Confer- 
ence on  Peace  and  Abunffcmce  can  register 
as  the  deleg.ate  of  the  NeW  Utopia  Coopera- 
tive Land  Association,  an  organization  of 
the  earth's  people  living  in  peace  and  abun- 
dance. 

I  came  to  Denver  today  to  bear  testimony, 
on  behalf  of  national  and  ttnteniationul  lead- 
ers, to  the  worldwide  vision  of  the  man  we 
honor  and  to  express  appreciation  to  Colo- 
rado for  having  given  hlifi  to  us.  The  high 
esteem  that  we  all  have  iht  Histadrut,  Labor 
Israel,  and  indeed  for  the  friends  everywhere 
of  this  great  democratita  venture  in  the 
Middle  East — the  State  oi  Israel — Is  further 
enlianced  by  your  wlsdoin  in  honoring  Jim 
Patton  tonight.  I 

Jim  has  profoundly  Inffllienced  the  course 
of  our  Nation  and  of  worjcS  affairs.  I  do  not 
say  this  because  the  occasion  permits  indul- 
gence In  a  little  extravagdnce,  but  because  It 
can  be  documented.  Ai  one  of  the  new 
frontiersmen  who  set  outj  to  blaze  new  trails 
in  1961,  I  have  repeatedl]  come  across  paths 
which  say:  "Jim  Patton  ^as  here." 

List  Monday,  I  introdi^ced  a  bill  In  the 
Senate  to  create  a  Council  of  Resources  and 
Conservation  Advisers  a1  '  the  White  House 
and  to  establish  select  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate  on  resources  and  conserva- 
tion. The  measure  is  ainted  at  assuring  the 
best  use  of  our  land  and  other  resources. 
When  introducing  It.  I  dalled  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  lad  49  consecutive 
months  of  economic  grtjwth.  This  record 
of  unbroken  advancement  was  not  an  acci- 
dent. A  White  House  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  created  by  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  has  studied  and  rjdated  Federal  eco- 
nomic actions  so  we  novt^  liave  sufficient  un- 
derstanding of  the  effects  of  economic  meas- 
ures that  we  can  avoid  recessions  and  de- 
pressions. We  can  tholiehtfullj  plan  and 
executive  economic  policies  to  attain  prede- 
termined goals. 

The  resources  bill,  cosponsored  by  15  Sen- 
ators, proposes  a  similar  Council  to  Insure 
that  we  use  the  land  *nd  other  resources 
wisely  to  meet  present  Wid  future  needs. 

The  man  who  first  proposed  the  highly 
successful  Council  of  j  Economic  Advisers 
which  mv  resources  prpposal  Imitates  was 
Jim  P.atton.  Jim  blazefl  the  trail  on  that 
frontier  at  the  end  of  Wbrld  War  II.  In  the 
campaign  for  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
he  put  together  a  farmer-labor  coalition 
that  not  only  won  the;  fight  for  common- 
sense  analysis  and  planning,  but  he  helped 
the  participating  groupe,  especially  farmers 
and  workers,  to  realize  -that  a  full-employ- 
ment economy  is  a  comihon  cause,  beneficial 
to  all.  , 

During  my  service  In  ttihe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives whenever  I  turned  to  Jim  Patton 
for  guidance  on  crucial  issues,  he  always 
sent  back  enlightened  replies.  He  was  the 
exceptional  farm  leader  who  favored  better 
labor  standards,  who  foUght  the  Importation 
of  low-wage  laborers  for  corporate  agricul- 
ture. Jim  and  his  Farmers  Union  members 
know  two  things  well:  first,  low-cost  im- 
ported labor  gives  big  farmer?  an  advantage 
over  family  farmers  who  must  compete  with 
migrant  workers;  second,  low  wages  In  cities 
mean  restricted  marketsa  for  farm  products. 


Likewise,  low  farm  prices  mean  reducing 
purchasing  power  which  is  a  threat  to  every 
city  worker  and  merchant. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  hold  to  these 
fundamental  concepts.  It  is  easy  for  farmers 
In  periods  of  low  prices  to  be  resentful  of  city 
wages  and  consvuner  prices.  Opportunistic 
farm  leaders  have  sometimes  played  upon  this 
resentment  to  build  membership.  But  the 
man  we  honor  has  never  wavered  from  his 
conviction  that  prosperous  labor  means  a 
good  market  for  the  farmer's  produce  and 
good  farm  Income  is  good  news  for  workers 
and  merchants.  The  welfare  of  farmer,  work- 
er, fnd  merchant  are  Interwoven  In  his  view 
of  society. 

When  President  John  F.  Kennedy  named 
me  the  first  director  of  the  food-for-peace 
program,  I  found  myself  again  on  a  frontier 
crisscrossed  with  trails  Jim  Patton  had  blazed 
long  bdTore. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  on  several 
presidential  top  policy  advisory  boards  work- 
ing with  the  problems  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion, labor-management  policy,  and  war 
manpower.  But  he  was  not  too  busy  with 
F.irmers  Union  and  civic  duties  to  partici- 
pate, at  the  height  orthe  war  effort,  in  blaz- 
ing a  trail  toward  accomplishment  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  four  freedoms  and  especially 
"freedom  from  want."  He  was  one  of  those 
who  Inspired  the  Hot  Springs  conference  in 
1943  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
formally  organized  in  1945  and  first  headed 
by  Jim's  dear  friend,  Boyd-Orr  of  Scotland — 
a  Nobel  Prize  winner. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Agricultural  Producers,  serving 
first  as  Its  vice  president  and  then  as  its 
president. 

He  helped  initiate  U.N.  studies  of  the  world 
food  gap,  of  the  nutritional  deficits  In  the 
have-not  countries  and  other  moves  in- 
tended to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for 
constructive  world  food  policies.  He  advo- 
cated a  U.S.  food  bank  that  helped  open  the 
v/ay  to  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Jim  today  remains  a  frontiersman — calling 
for  an  allout  advance  against  "ipan's  oldest 
enemy,  human  hunger. 

He  believes  with  me  that  we  should  seek 
to  break  down  the  barriers  between  nations, 
that  East-West  trade  especially  In  food  makes 
sense  morally,  economically,  and  politically. 
He  believed,  before  I  was  around  to  have 
convictions  on  any  subject,  that  the  world 
could  be  refashioned  Into  a  peaceful,  abun- 
dant home  for  all  the  children  of  the  earth. 

Jim  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  living 
on  cloud  nine.  The  objective  of  full  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  was  one.  of  his 
early  cloud  nine  ventures.  It  Is  good  terra 
firma  now,  the  solid  base  of  49  months  of 
economic  growth.  A  food-for-peace  program 
was  one  of  his  cloud  nine  adventures  in  the 
forties.  It  Is  now  moving  three  large  ship- 
loads of  American  food  every  day  to  feed  the 
poor  in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  Many 
of  Jim  Patton's  cloud  nine  projects  have  been 
mountainous  achievements  which  verify  the 
Biblical  promise  that  a  man  of  faith  can 
move  mountains. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  with  its  roots  in,  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  cotintry,  has  been  much 
more  than  a  commodity-oriented  farm  or- 
ganization. It  has  been  a  powerful  voice  for 
the  general  welfare  of  America  and  a  faithful 
army  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Some  authorities  credit  Jim  Patton's 
leadership  of  the  Farmers  Union  with  pre- 
venting a  merger  of  big  business  and  big 
agriculture  in  the  1940's.  Jim's  influential 
letter  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  refusing 
to  participate  in  a  private  national  planning 
operation  sponsored  by  eastern  capital  be- 
cause he  believed  such  planning  should  be 
done  by  all  the  people  throvfgh  their  govern- 
ment, is  a  part  of  the  historic  record  of  that 
time. 


The  repeated  appearances  of  Jim  Patton 
before  the  committees  of  Congress  In  support 
of  constructive  labor  and  social  welfare 
measures  have  helped  build  a  bridge  of  co- 
operation between  agriculture,  labor,  and  our 
society  as  a  whole.  The  Farmers  Union  has 
advocated  resources  development — a  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority,  a  TVA  on  the  NUe, 
social  security,  the  United  Nations,  better 
health  care,  education,  and  housing. 

I  said  recently  at  a  Western  Power  and 
Water  Consumers  Conference  in  North  Da- 
kota that  when  Jim  has  a  dozen  awards  be- 
sides his  French  Croix  d'Officier  de  Merlte 
Agrlcole  —  France's  highest  agricultural  , 
award — he  would  have  begun  to  get  the  rec- 
ognition he  deserves. 

He  especially  deserves  the  honor  he  re- 
ceives tonight,  symbolizing  the  common  aspi- 
rations of  farmers  and  labor  groups,  and  your 
appreciation  for  a  lifetime  crusade  of  a  good 
man,  a  dear  friend,  and  a  great  citizen.  Jim 
Patton  Is  a  living  testament  to  President 
Johnson's  recent  reminder: 

"The  task  of  achieving  a  life  of  equality 
and  dignity  In  rural  as  well  as  in  urban 
America  is  one  that  will  engage  our  minds 
and  heart.s  and  our  energies  for  a  lifetime." 

The  late  John  Kennedy  would  frequently 
close  a  speech  with  some  favorite  lines  from 
Robert  Frost's  poem: 


"The  woods  are  lovely,  dcrk  and  deep. 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 

John  Kennedy  is  asleep  now  in  Arlington 
Cemetery,  but  the  spirit  of  the  new  frontier 
is  not  asleep  and  nowhere  does  that  spirit 
burn  more  brightly  than  in  the  heart  of  Jim 
Patton. 

During  a  long  and  brilliant  public  career 
that  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come, 
Jim  has  been  guided  by  the  philosophy  of 
the  late  President's  inaugural  challenge : 

"With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure 
reward,  with  history  the  final  judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  eajjth.  God's  work  must 
truly  be  oxir  own."      .J^^ 


FBI  DIRECTOR  HOOVER  BACKED 
Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  again  rated 
high  in  a  survey  of  public  opinion.  The 
Harris  survey,  published  today  in  the 
Washington  Post,  reports  that  79  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  feel 
that  Mr.  Hoover  is  doing  a  good-to- 
excellent  job;  12  percent  think  he  is  do- 
ing a  fair  job;  only  9  percent  are  unsure 
about  him;  and  none  will  say  h%  is  doing 
poorly.  Since  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation is  such  a  vital  agency,  and  be- 
cause of  my  high  esteem  for  its  Director, 
Mr.  Hoover,  I  wish  to  have  the  complete 
Harris  survey  report  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HoovEH   Solidly  Backed   in   SrrrE  of 
Criticisms   . 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
Despite  recent  crltlcismT  FBI  Director 
Edgar  Hoover  still  has  the  solid  backing 
nearly  8  of  10  Amerlcatas  for  the  Job  ^» 
doing  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  law  man, 
is  more   in  his  recent  dispute  with  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  three  times  as 
many  people  sided  with  the  FBI  head  as  did 
with  the  Negro  civil  rights  leader. 
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These  results  emerge  from  a  just-com- 
pleted survey  of  a  cross  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  which  their  attitudes  about 
the  Job  the  FBI  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  are 
doing   were  probed   in  depth. 

Confidence  in  the  FBI  remains  at  a  high 
level,  but  that  In  Hoover  is  even  higher.  The 
public  was  asked: 

"How  would  you  rate  the  Job  the  FBI  Is 
doing — excellent,  pretty  good,  only  fair,  or 
poor?"  aijd  "How  would  you  rate  the  Job  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  is  doing  as  head  of  the  FBI — 
excellent,  pretty  good,  only  fair,  or  poor?" 

Job  rating  of  FBI  and  Hoover 

FBI  Hoover 

rating  rating 

(percent)  (percent) 

Good  to  excellent 76  79 

OnVy  fair  to  poor 16  12 

Not  sure 9  9 

The  people  were  also  asked  aboxit  the 
Hoover-King   dispute : 

"In  his  recent  dispute  with  Martin  Luther 
King,  did  you  sympathize  more  with  J.  Ed- 
gavHoover  or  Martin  Luther  King?" 

In  sympathy  with  Hoover  or  King  in  dispute 

Total 

public 

(percent) 

S3nnpathize  with  Hoover 50 

Sympathize  with   King 16 

Agreed    with    neither 13 

Not  sure 21 

In  the  controversy  with  Hoover,  Dr.  King 
claimed  that  the  FBI  had  fallen  far  short 
of  doing  an  effective  Job  of  investigating 
civil  rights  cases  in  the  South.  Hoover  then 
sharply  attacked  Dr.  King  as  being  irrespon- 
sible, without  identifying  the  civil  rights 
leader  by  name. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  the  King 
charges  and  other  criticisms  of  Hoover  had 
diminished  some  of  the  luster  of  the  FBI 
chief,  two  further  questions  were  asked: 

"Compared  to  a  few  years  ago,  do  you  think 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  doing  a  more  effective 
■^ob  as  head  of  the  FBI.  less  effective,  or  about 
the  same  kind  of  Job  he  was  doing  a  few 
years  ago?"  and  "Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 
Any  other  reason?" 

Relative  effectiveness  of  Hoover 

Total 
public 
Compared  to  a  few  years  ago:  (percent) 

More  effective 18 

Less  effective : 13 

About  same  effectiveness 53 

Not  sure 16 

Behind  Hoover  effectiveness 

Total 
public 

Why  effective:  (percent) 

Doing  same "  matchless   job 52 

Doing  better  job  over  wider  area 8 

More  experienced  than  anyone  else..       4 
Keeping  crime  in  check 2 

,  Good  job  in  Mississippi 2 

Like  way  handled  King l 

Why  not  effective: 

Too  old  for  Job 7 

Wrong  on  King 2 

Never  was  good  in  Job 2 

Bad  on  Kennedy  shooting 2 

Too    many    crimes   unsolved 2 

Not    *ire 16 

It  is  evident  that  recent  civil  rights  con- 
troversies have  not  led  to  widespread  disen- 
chantment with  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  major 
criticism  of  the  FBI  Director  is  over  his  age. 
Hoover  is  now  70  years  old. 

Over  the  years,  liberal  groups  and  others 
have  taken  Hoover  to  task  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  ranging  from  charges  that  he  had 
not  had  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals to  claims  that  he  has  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  big  crime  syndicates  in 


the  country.  Of  late,  the  central  thrust 
of  criticism  has  been  over  civil  rights  en- 
forcement and  investigation. 

By  and  large,  such  charges  have  left  the 
American  people  overwhelmingly  uncon- 
vinced. The  volunteered  comments  made  to 
our  interviewers  indicate  that  Hoover,  in  the 
estimate  of  most  people,  remains  what  he 
has  been  for  at  least  a  generation:  a  power- 
ful symbol  of  law  and  order,  a  pillar  of  se- 
curity in  an  uncertain  nation  and  world. 

WE  SHOULD  LISTEN  TO  BERRY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  months  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  Federal  expend- 
itur.^s  and  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  continues  year  after  year  a 
planned  program  of  deficit  spending.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  these  planned 
deficits  have  created  an  inflationary 
spiral  which  has  seriously  impaired  the 
economy  of  many  wage  earners  and  most 
especially,  of  agriculture. 

My  colleague  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Hon.  E.  Y.  Berry,  has  been 
urging  for  many  years  that  the  Govern- 
ment, like  any  private  enterprise  or 
home,  must  live  within  its  income,  or  else 
face  the  inevitable  day  of  bankruptcy. 
Recently,  the  daily  Argus-Leader,  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  published  an  edi- 
torial commending  Representative 
Berry  for'  his  position.  iJJhe  editorial 
carries  a  message  for  all  of  us;  and  I  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:; 


[From  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  Jan. 

28,  1965] 

We  Should  Listen  to  Berry 

Representative  E.  Y.  Berry,  of  South  Da- 
kota, has  some  notions  that  must  appear  to 
be  old  fashioned  to  many  in  this  peculiar  era. 

He  Is  worried  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment habitually  is  spending  more  money 
than  it  is  collecting  from  the  people  In  taxes. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  such  a  course  eventu- 
ally win  lead  to  serious  trouble.  Obviously 
he  grew  up  in  the  day  when  it  was  considered 
proper  and  wise  to  gear  expenditures  to  in- 
come. 

We  aren't  too  smart,  though,  if  we  Ignore 
the  principles  that  Berry  expounds.  History 
shows  that  other  governments  have  smashed 
on  the  breakers  of  flnancial  deficits  when 
they  spent  more  than  they  took  In  over  pro- 
longed periods. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  doing  that 
for  quite  a  while  now.  The  last  President 
to  achieve  a  substantial  reduction  In  the 
Federal  debt  was  Calvin  Coolldge  and  he  was 
In  office  back  in  the  twenties.  That  was 
some  40  years  ago.  President  Hoover  had 
good  intentions  but  the  depression  Inter- 
fered and  the  debt  began  to  rise  after  the 
era  of  Coolldge  frugality.  The  debt  zoomed 
under  President  Roosevelt  and  really  took  off 
Into  the  stratosphere  during  World  War  II. 

The  unpleasant  story  is  that  our  Federal 
Government  has  in  part  been  living  on  fu- 
ture promises  to  pay  for  some  35  years.  In 
the  process  we  have  sustained  a  degree  of  In- 
flation that  Is  much  more  than  minor.  The 
upward  flight  of  the  debt  and  of  Inflation  has 
been  restrained  to  a  modest  extent  In  recent 
years. 

But  we  still  must  consider  It  worrisome. 
No  banker  feels  very  comfortable  in  private 
business  when  he  holds  the  obligations  of  a 
debtor  who  Is  regularly  spending  more  than 


he  takes  In.  And  what  applies  In  private  life 
also  applies  to  the  Government.  We  should 
not  overlook  Berry's  warning. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
join  1  million  Lithuanian  Americans  in 
commemorating  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence. Lithuania  joined  the  free 
world  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I, 
only  to  be  subjugated  once  again  22 
years  later — first,  by  Nazi  Germany;  and 
then  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Although  Soviet  Russia's  oppression 
continues,  the  United  States  refuses  to 
recognize  Lithuania's  status  as  a  com- 
ponent republic  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
continues  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Lithuanian  legation  maintained  here  by 
the  former  independent  government. 

Lithuania  made  valuable  progress  dur- 
ing her  22  years  of  self-government:  she 
reduced  illiteracy  fi-om  64  to  15  percent, 
through  a  program  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation; and  she  enacted  a  land-reform 
law — the  first  in^urope.  Trade,  agri- 
culture, and  indush-y  flourished,  as  did 
tlie  arts. 

Tiie  illegal  incorpbration  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union  stifled  this 
vital  development.  We  must  continue 
to  strive  by  all  peaceful  means  to  achieve 
the  day  when  Litliuania  will  once  again 
work  proudly  beside  us  as  a  free,  self- 
governing  nation,  and  once  again  wiU 
pick  up  her  broken  thread  of  progress. 


ILLINOIS    AIDS    U.^.    BEEF 
PROMOTION  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
world's  champion  steer,  an  Angus  named 
"Charger,"  from  Le  Roy,  111.,  and  another 
steer,  a  Hereford  named  "Muscles,"  from 
Mason  City.  111.,  are  helping  to  promote 
the  sale  of  American  beef  to  Europe. 

These  two  prize  steers  from  Illinois 
and  another  from  Iowa  are  featured  in  a 
highly  successful  exhibit,  called  "Round- 
up 1965,"  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  at  West  Berlin. 

"Charger"  was  selected  as  the  U.S.  na- 
tional grand  champion  at  the  Chicago 
livestock  show  in  December,  was  bought 
by  a  Chicago  bank  for  $17,500,  and  was 
given  to  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the 
exhibition  at  the  West  Berlin  Agricul- 
tural Fair. 

The  champion  steer  was  accompanied 
by  Miss  Janet  Perring,  age  15,  who  raised 
him  on  the  family  farm  near  Le  Roy,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Chicago,  then  to 
Washington,  and  then  to  West  Berlin. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville 
Freeman,  also  was  in  West  Berlin,  a  few 
days  ago,  to  celebrate  the  exhibit  and  to 
promote  American  farm  exports,  in  a 
series  of  conferences  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  Illinois' 
participation  in  this  great  trade  effort, 
and  I  commend  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute for  their  part  in  tills  undertaking- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle about  the  West  Berlin  farm-  fair 
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exhibit,  as  it  appeared  it  the  Journal  of 
commerce  of  January  29. 1965,  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Journal  of  Cdmmerce,  Jan.  29, 
'  1965] 

Beef  Exports  To  Get  Boo3T  at  West  Berlin 
Farm  Fair 

BERLIN,  January  28.— The  United  States  Is 
showing  Germans  everything  from  sizzling 
steaks  and  hamburgers  to  "Charger,"  a  live 
champion  steer,  at  the  U.8.  exhibit  at  West 
Berlin's  annual  "Green  VTeek"  Agricultural 

Pair. 

The  U.S.  exhibit  Is  ccftlsldered  a  major 
weapon  in  the  competition  with  European 
producers  for  the  West  German  beef  market. 

The  U.S.  mission  here  held  a  press  preview 
of  the  exhibit  last  night.  The  fair  Itself  will 
open  tomorrow  at  the  Funkturm  Fair- 
grounds. 

The  U.S.  exhibition  at  tjie  Marshall  House 
on  the  fairgrounds  includes  a  western  style 
restaurant  serving  steaks  and  other  beef 
dishes. 

It  also  has  a  modern,  automated  ham- 
burger stand,  and  a  meat  market  displaying 
and  selling  American  beef  and  demonstrating 
U.S.  style  meat  cutting,      j 

joint    PROMOtlON 

The  exhibit  also  offers  fashion  shows  of 
American  leather  wearing  ppparel  as  leather 
is  a  byproduct  of  the  beef  industry. 
'  The  exhibit,  called  "Eoundup  1965,"  Is 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Goa'ernment  with  the 
support  of  the  American  Meat  Institute. 

"Charger"  was  flown  to  Berlin  for  the  ex- 
hibit. Janet  Perring,  15,  who  raised  Charger 
on  a  farm  near  Leroy,  HI.,  Is  here,  too. 

Charger  was  selected  as  U.S.  national  grand 
champion  at  the  Chicago  Livestock  Show  last 
month.  The  steer  was  purchased  by  a  Chi- 
cago bank  for  $17,500  and  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  exhibition. 

He  Is  shown  In  a  gla^B-fronted  stall  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Marshall  House. 

With  him  are  two  other  steers,  St.  Luke,  a 
Shorthorn     from     Comajache,     Iowa,     and 
Muscles,  a  Hereford  from  jMason  City,  111. 
restaurant  a  feature 

The  western  restaurant  has  old  frontier- 
style  swinging  doors.  Within,  more  than  200 
persons  can  be  served,  selecting  their  meal 
from  a  variety  of  traditional  beef  dishes. 
Steaks  are  prepared  on  special  open  grills 
and  brought  sizzling  to  the  table. 

A  stage  in  the  restaurant  is  the  site  of  the 
leatherwear  fashion  shows  and  of  entertain- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  "Continentals" 
band,  cowboy  singers,  and  other  performers. 
The  leatherwear  fashion  ehow  demonstrates 
the  versatility,  practicality,  and  beauty  of 
leather  for  clothing  and  accessories. 

Elsewhere  on  the  first  floor  is  the  meat 
market,  with  a  meatcutting  expert  demon- 
strating the  special  beesf  cuts  preferred  hy 
American  housewives.  Packaged  meat  Is 
available  for  purchase. 

The  hamburger  stand  xitlllzes  radically  new 
equipment  of  a  kind  widely  used  in  America. 
This  equipment  makes  possible  rapid  and 
absolutely  sanitary  preparation  of  large 
quantities  of  the  traditional  American  ham- 
burger sandwiches,  each  neatly  wrapped  In 
*  Its  own  paper  container,  ready  to  eat  or  carry 
away. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute, the  Meat  and  Livestock  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Agriculture  Service,  and 

hamburger    equipment    manufacturers    are 

present  to  answer  questions.     Information 

also  is  available  on  the  various  breeds  of 

American  beef  cattle,  ca;ttle  feed,  and  related 

subjects. 


Wheat  Subsidy 
Washington. — The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment announced  the  following  export  pay- 
ment rates  applicable  to  all  destinations,  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  wheat 
and  flour  export  programs,  GR-345  and  GR- 
346,  which  apply  from  3:31  p.m.,  e.s.t.,  Janu- 
ary 28,  to  3:30  p.m.,  e.s.t.,  January  30,  1965. 

wheat  rates 
(Cents  per  bushel)   (A) 

East    coast   including    St.    Lawrence   and 

Great  Lakes  ports — Hard  Red  Spring,  through 

•August   13,    1965 — 0.31,  Hard  Red  Winter — 

through   May   25,    1965 — 0.39,    other   classes 

B/C/ — through  May  25, 1965 — 0.39. 

Gulf  Coast  Hard  Red  Spring — through 
August  13,  1965 — 0.38,  Hard  Red  Winter — 
through  May  25,  1965 — 0.39,  other  classes 
B/C/— through  May  25,  1965—0.39. 

West  Coast  Hard  Red  Spring — through 
August  13,  1965 — 0.22,  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter— through  May  25.  1965 — 0.38,  other 
classes  B/C/— through  May  25,  1965—0.25. 


EQUAL  PROTECTION  AND  THE  UR- 
BAN MAJORITY— REAPPORTION- 
MENT  OF   STATE   LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished constitiutional  scholar,  Prof. 
C.  Herman  Pritchett,  has  published  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Review  an  excellent  article 
on  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  legis- 
lative reapportionment.  This  nationally 
respected  student  of  the  Constitution, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  department  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  is  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association,  systematically  examines 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  which  hold 
that  failure  to  ^portion  both  houses  of 
a  State  legislature  substantially  on  the 
basis  of  population  constitutes  denial  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  short  presenta- 
tions which  I  have  seen  of  this  matter. 
Dr.  Pritchett  deals  not  only  with  the  con- 
stitutional law  involved,  but  also  with 
the  practical  significance  of  the  decisions 
in  the  context  of  our  developing  demo- 
cratic and  urban  society.  I  think  the 
article  is  essential  reading,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Senate  committee 
hearings  which  are  soon  to  begin  on  pro- 
posals to  block  reapportionment  of  the 
State  legislatures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Equal  Protection  and  the 
Urban  Maiority,"  from  the  December 
1964  issue  of  the  APSR,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

%  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Equal  Protection  and  the  Urban  Majority  ' 
(By  C.  Herman  Pritchett) 
This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education.  On  May  17,  1954,  nine 
judges,  sworn  to  defend  a  Constitution 
which  guarantees  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  speaking  for  a  country  which  declared 
Its  Independence  on  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  which  Is  fighting 
for   moral   leadership   In   a  world'  predomi- 


nantly populated  by  people  whose  skin  color 
Is  other  than  white — these  nine  men  unani- 
mously concluded  that  segregated  education- 
al facilities  are  "Inherently  unequal." 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  audience  can 
probably  stUl  recall  their  feelings  when  they 
heard  what  the  Supreme  Court  had  done. 
Even  those  who  were  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  holding  must  nevertheless  have  been 
awed  by  the  responsibility  the  Supreme 
Court  had  undertaken  and  shaken  by  some 
doubts  whether  the  judicial  institution  could 
engage  In  a  controversy  so  charged  with  emo- 
tion and  bitterness  without  running  the 
risk  of  political  defeat  and  possible  perma- 
nent Impairment  of  Judicial  power. 

Ten  years  later,  we  know  that  they  made 
the  right  decision.  The  decision  was  right 
because  it  got  the  United  States  on  the  right 
side  of  history  at  a  crucial  tfme  In  world 
affairs.  By  Its  action  the  Court  raised  a 
standard  around  which  men  of  good  will 
might  rally.  Under  the  Court'sJeadership 
the  issue  of  racial  segregation  was  forced  on 
the  American  conscience.  Segregation  could 
persist  only  If  it  could  be  ignored;  once  the 
case  for  se^egatlon  had  to  be  examined,  it 
was  lost.  Without  either  the  purse  or  the 
sword,  the  weakest  of  the  three  branches  of 
Government  proved  to  be  the  only  one  with 
the  conscience,  the  capacity,  and  the  will  to 
challenge  the  scandal,  the  immorality,  the 
social  and  economic  waste,  and  the  positive 
international  dangers  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Eventually  the  executive,  through 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  the 
Congress  began  to  assume  their  responsibil- 
ities for  achieving  the  broad  purposes  of 
racial  equality.  But  if  tte  Court  had  not 
taken  that  first  giant  step  in  1954,  does  any- 
one think  there  would  now  be  a  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964? 

Today,  the  Supreme  Court  stands  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue  of  legislative  districting 
and  apportionment  where  it  stood  in  1954  on 
the  issue  of  racial  segregation.  Though  the 
differences  are  substantial.  I  suggest  that  the 
similarities  are  even  greater.  Now,  as  then, 
the  Court  has  taken  sides  In  the  crisis  of  our 
times.  Where  the  Court  in  1954  was  de- 
manding a  social  revolution,  today  it  Is  pre- 
siding over  a  political  revolution.  Once 
again  the  Court  has  unlocked  the  explosive 
potentialities  of  the  equal  protection  clavise, 
staking  its  prestige  and  its  reputation  on  its 
ability  to  remake  the  Nation  in  the  Image 
of  Its  constitutional  concepts. 

I 
The  Supreme   Court  has  never  been  de- 
tached from  the  major  political  Issues  of  the 
times.    As    Edward    S.    Corwln    once    said: 
"Constitutional  law  has  always  a  central  in- 
terest to  guard."  -    Under  John  Marshall  the 
central  interest  was  in  the  heroic  task  of 
legitimizing  a  strong  national  government. 
Under  Roger  Taney  the  Court's  attachment 
was   to   narrower,    more    fragmented    goals, 
principally   the    economic   interests   of   the 
South  and  West.     In  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century  the  Court's  role  was  to  encour- 
age the  economic  freedom  which  a  rapidly 
expanding  economy  demanded.     In  the  New 
Deal  period  the  Court  was  striving  toward  a 
balance     of     governmental     power,     strong 
enough  to  prevent  depressions,  yet  restrained 
enough  not  to  threaten  individual  freedom. 
When   we   come   to   the    recent   past,   we 
stand  In  our  own  light  and  may  not  see  what 
will  be  obvious  from  a  longer  perspective. 
But  certainly  a  central  focus  of  constitu- 
tional law  since  World  War  II  has  been  on 
problems  of  what  may  be  called  "the  urban 
majority."    The  census  of  1920  revealed  that 
rural  America,  which  from  the  beginning  of 


'Presidential   address,   American   Political 
Science  Association,  Chicago,  Sept.  9,  1964. 


2  "The  Constitution  and  What  It  Means 
Today"  (Princeton,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1946) ,  page  vlil. 
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the  Nation  had  dominated  American  poll- 
tics  and  social  values,  had  become  a  minor- 
ity. Sfnce  that  time,  white,  Protestant,  rural 
America  has  been  on  the  defensive,  seeking 
to  maintain  in  race,  religion,  and  politics  Its 
former  superiority.  Urban  America,  the  new 
majority,  has  offered  to  the  Negro  the  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  rural 
peonage,  as  it  had  earlier  permitted  Euro- 
pean immigrants  to  rise  in  economic  and 
social  status.  Urban  America  has  had  to 
develop  a  tolerance  which  did  not  exist  in 
rural  America,  so  that  various  races  and  re- 
ligions could  live  together  in  peace.  Urban 
America  has  needed  the  political  power 
which  would  m;ike  possible  governmental 
recognition  of  its  staggering  problems  of 
housing,  transportation,  recreation.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  disease,  and  social  disintegra- 
tion. 

Faced  With  this  challenge,  the  rural  minor- 
ity couid  preserve  its  political  power  and  its 
social  system  only  by  a  denial  of  that  equal- 
ity which  had  been  a  m.ijor  tenet  of  the 
American  credo,  though  often  "honored  In 
the  breach"  rather  than  the  observance. 
Conversely,  the  dri\e  of  the  urban  majority 
required  the  assertion  and  the  practice  of 
equality  In  race,  equality  In  religion,  equal- 
ity In  political  power.  As  Alan  Grimes  says 
In  his  thoughtful  book  on  Equality  in  Amer- 
ica, the  urban  majority  has  proved  to  be  "a 
liberating  force  in  American  politics,  redis- 
tributing freedom  by  equalizing  the  claims 
of  the  contestants."  He  continues:  "Amer- 
ican politics  has  always  made  a  pragmatic 
adjustment  to  its  immediate  needs,  temper- 
ing Its  Idealism  with  expediency.  Today. 
Ironically,  the  Imperatives  of  urban  life  are 
making  expedient  the  fulfillment  of  the  his- 
toric Ideal  of  equality."' 

u 

The  idea  of  equality  Indeed  has  roots  deep 
In  Western  political  thought.  It  reaches 
back  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Stoics  and  the 
Christian  fathers,  and  was  carried  forward 
by  17th  and  18th  century  political  philoso- 
phers such  as  Hobbes  and  Locke.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  announced 
the  "self-evident"  truth  tfiat  "all  men  are 
created  equal,"  but  no  language  specifically 
reflecting  egalitarian  concern  found  a  place 
In  the  Constitution.  In  fact,"  that  document 
In  several  provisions  accepted;  and  guaran- 
teed the  institution  of  human  slavery. 

The  idea  of  equality  finally  appeared  In 
the  Constitution  when  the  14th  amendment 
was  adopted  in  1868,  forbidding  the  States 
to  deny  to  any  person  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion "the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
This  forn^ulatioiy  was  conceived  primarily  as 
a  protection  for  the  newly  freed  slaves.  Jus- 
tice Miller  In  The  Slaughter-House  Cases* 
said  that  this  was  "the  one  pervading  pur- 
pose" of  the  Civil  War  amendments.  Speak- 
ing specifically  of  the  equal  protection  clause, 
he  doubted  very  much  "whether  any  action 
of  a  State  not  directed  by  way  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Negroes  as  a  class,  or  6n  ac- 
count of  their  race,  will  ever  be  held  to  come 
within  the  purview"  of  the  clause. 

This  expectation  was  doubly  confounded. 
The  Couri  proved  very  reluctant  to  use  the 
equal  protection  clause  as  an  instrument  for 
the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  the 
"newly  made  freemen,"  and  at  the  same 
time  eager  to  Invent  uses  for  It  as  a  bar  to 
business  regulation.  Robert  J.  Harris,  in  his 
fine  study  of  the  equal  protection  clause,^ 
located  some  554  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  up  to  1960  In  which  this  provision  was 
invoked  and  passed  upon  by  the  Covu-t.    Of 


'"Equality  In  America:  Religion,  Race  a'nd 
the  Urban  Majority"  (New  York,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  1964) ,  p.  x. 

«16  Wall.  36   (1873). 

5  "The  Quest  for  Equality"  (Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1960) ,  p.  59. 
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these,  426  (77  percent)  dealt  with  legislation 
affecting  economic  Interests,  while  only  78 
(14  percent)  concerned  State  laws  allegedly 
imposing  racial  discrimination  or  acts  of  Con- 
gress designed  to  eliminate  it. 

The  generally  low  regard  in  which  the  equal 
protection  clause  was  held  as  late  as  1927 
is  indicated  by  Justice  Holmes'  deprecatory 
cliaracterization  of  equal  protection  in  Buck 
v.  Bell  as  "the  usual  last  resort  oi  constitu- 
tional arguments." "  It  was  not  until  the 
early  1930s  that  the  Supreme  Court  "re- 
turned to  the  Constitution,"  as  Harris  puts 
it,  and  began  tiie  rehabilitation  of  the  eqvial 
proiectioii  clause  in  a  series  of  cases  dealing 
with  r.\ci;U  discrimination  which  finally  led 
in  1954'  to  the  epoch-making  decision  In 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education^ 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  a  tenta- 
tive exploration  on  the  Court  of  the  possible 
application  of  the  eq'aal  protection  clause  to 
legislative  districting  and  apportionment. 
Serious  complaints  had  accumulated  in  most 
of  the  States  as  to  ineqxiality  of  population 
in  congressional  and  State  legislative  dis- 
tricts. Inequality  resulted  both  from  failure 
to  redr?aw  district  lines  as  population  changes 
occurred,  and  from  provisions  in  many  States 
basing  legislative  districts  on  factors  other 
than  population.  The  problem  of  unequal 
congressional  districts  was  raised  In  the  1946 
case  of  Colcgrove  v.  Green.''  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  asserted  there  for  the  first 
time  that  equaJ  protection  required  the  elec- 
tion of  Congressmen  from  districts  generally 
equal  in  population.  But  there  was  no  fol- 
lowup  on  this  suggestion.  Ovft-  the  ne.xt 
15  years  efforts  to  get  the  Court  to  intervene 
in  other  kinds  of  legislative  election  problems 
were  met.  in  Harris'  words,  with  "bland  un- 
concern for  eqviltable  representation.**  Cdn- 
sequently  it  came  as  a  considerable  surpijise 
in  1962  when  the  Court  In  Baker  v.  Carr,"  by 
a  6-to-2  vote  reversed  the  result  of  the  Cole- 
grove  case  and  directed  a  Federal  court  to 
hear  a  challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of 
Tennessee's  legislative  arrangements,  where 
no  reapportionment  of  seats  in  the  State  leg- 
islature had  taken  place  since  1901. 

While  this  decision  did  not  Indicate  what 
standards  the  Judiciary  should  apply  in  pass- 
ing on  complaints  about  legislative  appor- 
tionment, that  was  soon  to  come.  In  1963 
the  Court  in  Gray  v.  Sanders  "^  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  l"  invalidated  the  Georgia  county  unit 
system  of  primary  elections  for  statewide 
offices,  a  system  deliberately  designed  to  give 
control  of  the  electoral  process  to  rural  mi- 
norities. The  Court  held:  "Once  the  geo- 
graphical unit  for  which  a  representative  Is 
to  be  chosen  Is  designated,  all  who  participate 
in  the  election  are  to  have  an  equal  vote — 
whatever  their  race,  whatever  their  sex,  what- 
ever their  occupation,  whatever  their  Inconie, 
and  wherever  their  home  may  be  in  that 
geographical  unit.  This  is  required  by  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

This  was  the  Court's  first  approach  to  the 
rule  of  one-man  one-vote.  Gray  v.  Sanders 
was  not.  of  course,  a  legislative  apportion- 
ment case.  But  In  1964  the  Court  held  that 
the  same  principle  covered  election  of  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  seats  In  the  State  legislatures.  In 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders ''  the  Coiirt  by  a  vote 
of  6  to  3  applied  the  one-man  one-vote  prin- 
ciple to  the  congressional  districts  of  Geor- 
gia, holding  that  the  Constitution  had  the 
"plain  objective  of  making  equal  representa- 
tion for  equal  numbers  of  people  the  funda- 
mental goal  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." Four  months  later  the  rule  of  one 
man,  ons  vote  was  responsible  for  holding 
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unconstitutional  the  legislatures  In  no  less 
than  15  States,  as  the  Court  decided  Reynolds 
V  Sims  '=!  and  14  other  cases  by  varying  ma- 
jority of  from  6  to  8  justices.  Probably  more 
than  40  State  legisUitures  in  all  are 
vulnerable  to  cliallenge  under  the  principle 
of  Reynolds  w.  Sims. 

f 

The  apportionment  decisions  have  been 
bitterly  criticized  on  many  grounds,  but  there 
are  tw'o  basic  objections  to  the  constitutional 
position  asserted  by  the  Court.  First,  it  is 
argued  that  the  equal  protection  clause  ha* 
no  relevance  to  and  does  not  control  matters 
of  political  representation,  and  consequently 
that  there  are  no  constitutional  limits  on 
legLslfitive  arrangements.  Second,  even  if 
there  are  some  limits.  It  Is  alleged  that  they 
are  not  judicially  enforceable.  So  this  is 
partly  an  argument  about  constitutional 
standards  for  apportionment  systems,  and 
partly  an  argument  about  the  proper  role  of 
the  courts. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  question  of  con- 
stitutional standards.  Only  Jii.stices  Frank- 
furter and  Harlan  on  the  recent  Court 
contend  that  there  are  no  constitutional 
limitations  on  legiolatlve  discretion  in  setting* 
up  apportionment  arrangements.  With 
Frankfurter's  retirement,  the  Court's  position' 
is  8  to  1  against  Harlan  on  this  score. 

Six  members  of  the  Court  majority  say 
that  the  proper  standard  is  one-niL.n  one- 
vote.  In  Vicsbcrry  v.  Sanders  Justice  Black 
derived  the  principle  of  equal  congressional 
districts  from  certain  of  Madison's  statements 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  In  The 
Federalist,  and  from  the  provisions  in  article 
I  for  the  choosing  or  representatives  "by  the 
people  of  the  .several  States."  In  Rcyjiolds 
v.  Sims  Chief  Justice  Warren  relied  on  gen- 
eral principles  of  representative  government 
and  majority  rule  to  support  the  Court's 
conclusion  that  "tlie  equal  protection  clause 
guarantees  the  opportunity  for  equal  partici- 
pation by  all  voters  in  the  election  of  State 
legislators.  Legislators  represent  people, 
not  trees  or  acres,"  he  said,  adding:  "To  the 
extent  that  a  citizen's  right  to  vote  Is  de- 
based, he  Is  that  much  less  a  citizen." 

Obviously  the  Court  is  here  creating  new 
law,  just  as  it  did  in  the  Brown  decision. 
The  Court  never  likes  to  admit  that  it,  is 
creating  new  law.  In  Brown,  the  Court  had 
hoped  that  it  could  find  some  support  for 
overruling  its  precedents  In  the  "Intention 
of  the  framers."  some  definite  Indication  of 
concern  with  segregated  education  when  the 
14th  amendment  was  adopted,  and  so  it  had 
asked  counsel  to  undertake  research  on  the 
historical  background  of  the  amendment. 
But  no  clear  voice  spoke  from  the  past,  and 
consequently  the  Court  had  to  ground  its 
interpretation  of  equal  protection  on  the 
"present  place"  of  public  education  In  Ameri- 
can life  and  present  psychological  knowl- 
edge and  present  standards  of  morality.  In 
the  same  way  the  Court  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims 
relates  equal  protection  to  present  concepts 
of  representative  government. 

It  is  charged,  however,  that  these  are  sim- 
ply the  concepts  of  a  "particular  political 
philosophy"  which  seems  wise  to  the  present 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Covu-t,  and  without 
constitutional  standing.  Justices  Stewart 
and  Clark  deny  that  the  rule  of  one  man, 
one  vote  can  be  logically  or  hlstorlcallv  drawn 
out  of  the  equal  protection  clause,  and  they 
contend  that  the  rule  is  much  too  rigid  in 
Its  effect  on  systems  of  representation.  Hold- 
ing every  State  to  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rule,  they  say,  would  deny  "any  opportunity 
for  enlightened  and  progressive  Innovation 
in  the  design  of  its  democratic  Institutions." 
The  goal  of  equal  protection  as  they  see 
It  Is  a  broader  one,  "to  accommodate  within 
a  system  of  representative  government  the 
interests  and  aspirations  of  diverse  group»t 
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of  people,  without  subjecting  any  group  or 
class  to  absolute,  domination  by  a  geograph- 
ically concentrated  or  highly  organized  ma- 

This  is  a  rather  vague  stkndard.  How  1b 
one  to  judge  whether  it  hafi  been  achieved? 
There  are  two  tests,  according  to  Stewart. 
First  the  plan  of  representation  must  be 
"rational,"  In  the  light  of  the  State's  own 
characteristics  and  needs.  Second,  "the  plan 
must  be  such  as  not  to  permit  the  systematic 
frustration  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
electorate  of  the  State,*'  Determining 
whether  a  State  Is  meeting  this  test  might 
seem  to  require  the  emplfijment  of  whole 
cadres  of  political  scienti^s,  but  Stewart 
suggests  that  a  liberal  ^rangement  for 
use  of  the  Initiative  and  referendum  In  ap- 
proving or  reviewing  apportionment  plans 
should  be  regarded  as  an  'acceptable  guar- 
antee against  frustration  otf  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule. 

Application  of  this  twofold  test  led 
Stewart  and  Clark  to  uphold  the  legislative 
apportionments  of  New  York,  Colorado.  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan,  all  of  which  were  con- 
demned by  the  six-judge  majority  as  viola- 
tive of  one  man,  one  vdte.  In  addition, 
Stewart,  but  not  Clark,  wo\jild  have  approved 
the  Ohio  opportionment.  "The  Stewart-Clark 
sundard  gave  the  same  result  as  one  man, 
one  vote  In  the  10  other  States  which  the 
Court  considered  in  the  spring  of  1964." 

Which  of  these  standards  has  the  better 
claim  to  validity?  The  Shjewart-Clark  rule 
of  rationality  has  the  pijagmatlc  merit  of 
flexibility.  It  does  not  clan^p  down  so  strictly 
on  the  discretion  the  States^have  traditionally 
exercised  in  making  reprcE^ntation  decisions, 
and  consequently  It  may  be  more  politically 
acceptable.  | ! 

By  contrast,  one  man,  ©ne  vote  Is  a  rig- 
orous rule.  But  I  believe  that  It  comes  closer 
to  summarizing  current  motions  of  democ- 
racy In  representation  thajQ  any  other.  For 
example,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  in 
1962  assembled  a  conferejnce  of  16  distin- 
guished research  scholars  !tnd  political  scien- 
tists to  discuss  the  problems  of  legislative 
apportionment.  With  only  one  dissent,  they 
concluded  that  "the  hlstiary  of  democratic 
institutions  points  compellingly  In  the  direc- 
tion of  population  as  the  only  legitimate 
basis  of  representation  today."" 

Moreover,  the  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
rule  may  not  be  as  rigorous  as  it  sounds. 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  in  Reynolds 
V.  Sims  specifically  disclaimed  the  intention 
"to  spell  out  any  precise  cdnstltutlonal  tests." 
All  that  the  Court  asked  ^ns  that  appbrtlon- 
ments  be  "based  substantially  on  pop\ilatlon 
and  the  equal-population  principle  was  not 
•  diluted  In  any  significant  way."  He  also 
granted  that  "a  State  can  rationally  con- 
sider according  political  subdivisions  some 
Independent  representation  in  at  least  one 
body  of  the  State  legislature,  as  long  as  the 
basic  standard  of  equality  of  population 
among  districts  Is  maintained."  It  therefore 
appears  possible  that  one  I  man.  one  vote  may 
in  practice  be  tempered  biy  some  of  the  same 
ratignallty  which  Is  the  foundation  of  the 
Stewart  and  Clark  approach.  .^ 

IV 

Fortunately  for  us,  hoi^ever.  this  compari- 
son of  the  Court's  two  standards  can  be  left 
to  another  occasion.  FOt  present  purposes 
their  similarity  Is  more  important  than  their 
differences.  The  significant  fact'  Is  that  eight 
members  of  the  Court,  though  disagreeing 
as  to  the  standard,  have  agreed  that  the 
Covart  must  assume  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing legislative  apportionments  under  the  cov- 
erage of  the  equal  protection  clause.  And 
the  more  lenient  of  the  tJWo  standards  is  still 
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"In  four  of  these  cases,  however,  Stewart 
voted  to  remand  for  further  proceedings. 

""One  Man,  One  Volte."  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  1962,  p.  4. 


strict  enough,  to  Invalidate  10  of  the  first  15 
State  legislatures  to  which  it  has  been 
applied. 

The  basic  division  on  the  Covurt,  then,  is 
not  over  standards  but  over  the  proper  role 
of  the  Court  in  handling  political  questions. 
In     Congrove     v."   Green.     Justice     Frank- 
furter first  made  the  argument  that  legis- 
lative districting  and  apportionment  was  a 
"political  thicket"  which  courts  must  s)iun. 
When   he   lost   this   argument   in    Baker   v. 
Carr,  he  had  to  develop  a  positive  justifica- 
tion for  inequality  of  voting  and  representa- 
tion arrangements  in  order  to  continue  his 
posture    of    judicial    nonintervention.    His 
argument   was   that   population    had    never 
been  the  sole  basis  for  representation  sys- 
tems, either  In  the  past  or  the  present,  and 
so  It  could  not  be  part  of  the  concept  of 
equal  protection.    He  presented  a  long  his- 
torical review  of  the  various  systems  of  rep- 
resentation, and  wound  up  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  had  been  "a  decided  20th 
century  trend  away  from  population  as  the 
exclusive  base  of  representation."    Only  12 
State  constitutions,  he  reported,  provided  for 
a  substantially  unqualified  application  of  the 
population  standard  for  even  a  single  cham- 
ber.   This  appeared  to  Frankfurter  to  con- 
stitute a  conclusive  case  against  one-man- 
ope-vote. 

Frankfurter   is  of  course  correct   on  the 
mathematics.    There  has  been  a  trend  away 
from  population  as  the  exclusive  base  of  rep- 
resentation   in   State   legislatures.    Such   a 
trend  has  manifested  Itself,  for  example.  In 
the  State  of  Illinois,  which  affords  an  Inter- 
esting commentary  on  Frankfurter's  statis- 
tics.   The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.  the 
Illinois   Enabling  Act   of    1818,   the   Illinois 
constitution  of  1848,  and  the  present  con- 
stitution of  1870  all  provided  for  two  houses 
based    on    population.    From    1818    to    1901 
both  houses  were  redlstrlcted   14  times  in 
conformity    with    population    changes.     In 
1870  Cook  County  contained  only  14  percent 
of  the  State's  population.     But  by  1900  it 
had  grown  to  38  percent,  and  1901  was  the 
last    reapportloiunent    that    could    be    put 
through  the  legteteture,  because  the  popula- 
tion growth  of  Cook  County  would  have  had 
to  be  recognized.    Efforts  to  force  remapping 
In  the  courts  failed.    Finally,  In  1954  a  com- 
promise constitutional  amendment  was  pre- 
sented to  the  voters— the  lower  house  to  be 
redlstrlcted  every  10  "years  on  a  population 
basis,  the  senate  to  be  drawn  permanently 
with  area  the  prime  consideration  to  guar- 
antee downstate  control.    The  amendment 
was  ratified  by  87  percent  of  Illinois  voters. 
This  is  a  sample  of  how  Frankfurter's  trend 
was  established.    It  Is  a  trend  resulting  from 
rural  legislators'  persistent  refusal  to  recog- 
nize State  constitutional  requirements  and 
metropolitan    expansion,    and    final    acqui- 
escence by  city  dwellers  In  permanent  under- 
representatlon  as  the  price  of  getting   any 
reapportionment   at   all.  -  Somehow   Frank- 
furter's  trend   seems   less   Impressive   when 
put  In  this  light.    The  principle  of  repre- 
sentation which  his  research  has  discovered 
is  simply  the  principle  that  power  holders 
do  not  willingly  give  up  power. 

Since  Frankfurter  did  not  recognize  this  as 
the  operative  principle  of  representation  in 
the  20th  century,  he  did  not  have  to  defend 
It.  But  his  colleague  Justice  Harlan  did  in 
fact  do  so  in  his  several  opinions.  In  Baker 
v.  Carr,  supplementing  Frankfurter's  dissent, 
he  announced  that  he  would  not  regard  it  as 
unconstitutional  for  a  State  legislature  to 
conclude  (a)  "that  an  existing  allocation  of 
senators  and  representatives  constitutes  a 
desirable  balance  of  geographical  and 
demographical  representation,"  or  (b)  "that 
in  the  Interest  of  stability  of  government  It 
would  be  best  to  defer  for  some  future  time 
the  redistribution  of  seats  In  the  State  legis- 
lation," or  (c)  that  "an  electoral  Imbalance 
between  its  rural  and  urban  population" 
would  be  desirable  "to  protect  the  State's 


agricultural  interests  from  the  sheer  weight 
of  numbers  of  those  residing  in  the  cities." 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  Baker  y.  Carr  the 
legislature  which  was  making  these  decisions 
was  a  legislature  elected  from  districts  drawn 
In  1901  and  not  subsequently  revised.  In 
defiance  of  the  State  constitution.  So  wliat 
Harlan  was  saying  was  that  legislators  repre- 
senting the  State  as  It  was  In  1901  could 
legitimately  decide  In  1962  that  the  1901  bal- 
ance of  geography  and  demography  had  been 
preferable,  that  the  political  situation  In  the 
State  would  be  more  stable  If  the  clock  had 
been  stopped  In  1901,  and  that  the  rural  In- 
terests as  of  1901  could  themselves  decide, 
contrary  to  the  State  constitution,  that  they 
deserved  protection  against  'the  cities  and 
that  It  should  take  the  form  of  keeping  city 
representation  In  a  minority. 

Justice  Harlan  did  not  even  stop  with  this. 
In  the  1963  case  of  Gray  v.  Sanders,  he  was, 
alone  on  the  Court,  rash  enough  to  argue 
that  Georgia's  county  unit  caricature  of  a 
representation  system  ^s  not  irrational.  He 
said  in  its  defense: 

"Given  the  undeniably  powerful  infiuence 
of  a  State  Governor  on  law  and  policymaking, 
I  do  not  see  how  It  can  be  deemed  Irrational 
for  a  State  to  conclude  that  a  candidate 
for  such  office  should  not  be  one  whose  choice 
lies  with  the  numerically  superior  electoral 
strength  of  urban  voters.  By  like  token,  I 
cannot  consider  It  irrational  for  Georgia  to 
apply  its  county  unit  system  to  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  other  statewide  ofaces  in 
order  to  assure  against  a  predominantly  'city 
point  of  view'  in  the  administration  of  the  ^ 
State's  affairs." 

The  amazing  doctrine  here  announced  is 
that  a  State  can  rationally,  and  therefore 
lawfully,  set  up  an  electoral  system  under 
which  the  Governor  and  other  statewide 
ofiacers  must  be  chosen  by  the  minority  be- 
cause if  they  represented  the  majority  they 
might  abuse  the  "legitimate  Interests"  of  the 
minority.  By  the  same  logic  It  could  be 
argued  that  Negroes,  who  are  in  every  State 
a  minority  more  abused  than  rural  Interests 
ever  were,  could  rationally  be  given  the  right 
to  control  the  naming  of  public  ofllclals. 
Actiially,  Harlan  suggests  In  his  Baker  dissent 
that  he  would  accept  as  rational  any  legisla- 
tive plan  of  allotting  representatives  short  of 
throwing  dice. 


Justice  Harlan  would  have  been  better  ad- 
vised not  to  try  to  find  rational  excuses  for 
misrepresentation,  and  simply  to  confine 
himself  to  stating  the  case  against  judicial 
Involvement  In  political  questions.  He  does 
elaborate  on  Frankfurter's  Colegrove  reason- 
ing, as  In  the  following  statement  from  the 
Wesberry  case:  , 

"What  Is  done  today  saps  the  political 
process.  The  promise  of  judicial  Interven- 
tion In  matters  of  this  sort  dannot  but  en- 
courage popular  inertia  in  efforts  for  political 
reform  through  the  political  process,  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  the  process  is  itself 
weakened." 

My  response  is  that  it  Is  a  naive,  static  view 
of  politics  which  holds  that  if  the  courts  do 
more,  the  legislature  and  executive  will  do 
less.  If  the  courts  act,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  will  stimulate  others  to  act.  In 
fact,  within  4  days  after  the  Wesberry  deci- 
sion was  handed  down,  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture, Its  political  process  not  sapped  but  in- 
vigorated, passed  al  bill  redistrlctlng  the 
State's  congressional  seats  for  the  first  time 
since  1931  and  giving  Atlanta  the  representa- 
tion In  Congress  to  which  It  was  entitled  by 
population. 

The  Wesberry  decision  also  motivated  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  take  up  a 
long-pending  measure  drafted  by  Repre- 
sentative Celler  providing  that  congressional 
districts  must  be  composed  of  compact  and 
contiguous  territory,  varying  not  more  than 
15  percent  from  the  average  population  of 
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the  auUe'H  fonRroHalonul  dtstrlcls.'"  Proa- 
ptvl.s  for  jn'«M»timl  pussjino  of  tho  bill  lire  re- 
giirdotl  UN  fiivorublo.  ui'prmentatlve  William 
Mi"C'iii.i.iu-ii.  Urpiibllc'iin,  or  Ohio.  was 
(jUDtod  ufl  sayluf?.  when  the  hill  wna  beln^ 
ron.sUlered  lu  ooiniulttee:  "With  hliulHlxht. 
we  prohiibly  woiiUi  hiive  been  well-aclvlaed 
to  have  taken  Bi>n»e  action  heretofore."  '*  . 
Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  linn  said  tliat 
there  Is  no  defi-u.se  for  ui\«'jnial  eoUKresslonal 
dlslrliMlni^,  everyone  a^reeM  and  tho  diHtrlcts 
are  l>eU\K  n»ade  equal,  lint  lUitU  the  Su- 
preme Court  acted,  there  was  no  legislative 
aetlon  and  no  pro.spert  of  legislative  action. 
Justice  Harlan  pul,s  his  objection  to  Judi- 
cial activism  In  u  somewhat  dltferent  way 
when  he  ca.stlgates  tho  "current  mistaken 
view  •  •  ♦  I  hut  this  Court  should  "take  the 
lead'  In  promoting  reform  when  other 
branches  of  government  fidl  to  act."  Stated 
this  broadly.  Harlan's  crltlcl.sm  must  include 
tlu'.Courfs  hlstt>rlc  acconjpllshnuMU  achieved 
by  "taking  the  lead"  In  lUoiPn  v.  Board  of 
K(fi/c<i/i<>;i.  The  Court  In  11154  could  have 
dccldc<l  that  ending  racial  segregation  was 
not  a  task  lor  them  -Indeed,  not  a  task  for 
a  court  at  all.  The  Justices  could  have  saltl. 
this  Is  a  Job  for  Coi\gres.s.  which  Is  speclll- 
cally  atithorl/.ed  by  section  ft  of  the  I4th 
luiiendment  to  enforce  the  equal  protection 
clause  liy  appruprlnte  legislation.  They  coxild 
have  said,  this  Is  u  Job  for  the  President, 
who  has  resources  for  msirshallug  opinion 
and  prt)Vldlug  the  leadership  and  quite 
piwslbly  the  coercion  that  will  bo  required 
to  make  equal  protection  a  reality  In  many 
parts  of  the  Natlv«fi.  The  Uroirti  Court  could 
have  said  these  things — but  It  did  not.  It 
t«Hik  the  lead. 

Now.  In  l!>tU.  the  Court  has  taken  the  lead 
to  achieve  "^qtinllty  iJ^  the  representative 
process  at  the  State  level.  It  has  taken  the 
lead  In  demanding  that  the  naked  power 
strtiggle.  which  up  to  the  present  has  de- 
termined how  State  legislatures  are  com- 
posetl.  be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  law — spe- 
clllcally.  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The 
Court  h.is  stirred  the  stagnant  waters  In  the 
rotten  boroughs.  It  has  challenged  the  bene- 
ftclarle.«of  the  various  systen^s  of  malap- 
portionment and  imderrepresentatlon  to 
justify  If  they  can  their  privileged  status. 
The  Cotirt  has  cut  through  the  sophistry  that 
to  prevent  the  problems  of  rural  minorities 
from  being  Ignored.  It  Is  necessary  to  ignore 
the  problems  of  urban  majorities. 

But  stirring  the  waters  Is  not  enough.-  of 
course,  and  here  Is  where  Ju.stico  Harlan's 
reservations  about  Judicial  leadership  have 
'some  relevance.  Courts  cannot  lead  unless 
some  one  will  follow.  The  burden  of  achiev- 
ing racial  Integration  was  too  heavy  for  the 
court*  to  hear  alone;  they  needed  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  assistance  they  h^jve 
rtventJy  received.  Ju.«st  so  the  S>jpreme 
Court  cannot  expect  to  carry  throtign  a  mas- 
sive reform  of  Amerlcaii  State  legislatures 
\n\less  there  Is  substantial  legislative  support 
for  the  goals  It  has  nnnotmced.  It  Is  true 
that  some  cc>urt.s.  when  reapportionment 
deadlines  lmpl^sed  on  State  legislatures  have 
j»ot  been  met.  have  themselves  carved  up  a 
State  Into  legislative  dt.<trl^t«.  But  few  can 
iH*  happy  to  see  courts  assinne  such  finic- 
tlons,  for  which  ^they  have  so  little 
qualification. 

I  The  Supreme  Court,  needing  legislative 
support,  rau.^t  anticipate  the  pix^aslblllty  that 
this  supjxSrt  may  be  le.^s  than  complete. 
M:\ny  propiVials  for  constltuttonaKamend- 
ments  have  been  put  forward  to  mixllfy  In 
one  res{)rct  or  another  the  impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  State  legisla- 
tures. "The  principal  pn^pi^sal.  backed  by  the 
Republican  Party  platform  In  1964  and  the 
Republican  leadership  In  Congress,  would 
accept  the  position  th.-it  one  house  must  be 
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baseil  on  population,  but  would  nllow  rop- 
resentjitlon  In  the  second  house  to  take  Into 
account  factors  other  than  pojjulatlou  if  the 
people  of  tho  State  approved  In  a  referondiun 
vote." 

If  such  an  anu^ndment  were  to  bo  adopted. 
It  Would  bo  regarded  as  a  rebulf  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  IJut  Its  adoption  would  actual- 
ly require  most  of  tho  States  to  revise  their 
legislative  apportionments  In  the  direction 
of  greater  equality  of  representation  than 
now  exlstM,  and  the  ('ourt,  even  with  Its 
mandate  thus  llmlle<l.  would  have  been  ro- 
nponslblo  for  stimulating  the  political  process 
to  accomplish  tho  most  sweeping  relorm  of 
State  legislative  composition  in  American 
liistory. 

In  u  very  real  sense,  then,  tho  Court's  de- 
cision In  Reynolds  v.  Sims  Is  not  an  or<ler. 
It  is  an  opinion  ottering  itself  for  l).ellef; 
it  is  ii  rccommentlatlon  propo.slng  action. 
Tlio  Court  proptKses,  but  politics  dl.sposes. 

Tho  Court  was  Justlllcd  In  taking  the  lead 
on  reapportionment  In  State  legislatures  be-  ^ 
cause  no  other  chaiuu'ls  of  protest  were 
open  to  ftu  nggrleve<i  dtl/.enry.  The  Court 
was  Justified  in  concluding  that  tho  stale- 
mate of  legislative  representatU)n  coidd  bo 
broken  only  by  holding  one  man,  one  vote 
to  he  a  constitutional  mandate.  In  a  na- 
tion which  is  70  percent  urban,  the  Court  Is 
saying  to  rurally  dominated  legl.slatures  that 
the  way  to  regain  the  position  and  prestige 
the  states  once  hail  Is  to  esUibllsh  contact 
with  the  real  worUl  of  tho  second  half  of  the 
'JOth  century.  The  Court  Is  opening  the  way 
for  State  legislatures,  which  all  tt>o  often 
have  seemed  engaged  in  an  organized  con- 
spiracy against  the  future,  to  play  a  positive 
rt>le  In  dealing  with  the  staggering  problenus 
of  metroi>olitan  America. 

"Courts  are  not  rcprcseivtntlve  bodies," 
said  Justice  Frankfurter  In  his  concurring 
opinion  in  Dt'tinis  v.  UJiitcd  StatcsV  "They 
are  not  designed  to  be  a  good  reflex  of  n 
democratic  society."  It  id  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  American  system  that  this 
Is  not  necessarily  true.  Not  all  elective  in- 
stitutions are  Representative,  and  not  all  rcp- 
resentntlvo  institutions  nro  elective.  Stu- 
dents of  public  administration  have  demon- 
strated hoW  much  we  rely  on  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  American  civil  service. 
Now  Brown  and  Baker  have  again  reminded 
us  that  Judges  who  endeavor  to  speak  for  the 
constituency  of  reason  and  lustlce  may  truly 
represent  the  enduring  principles  of  n  demo- 
cratic society. 
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'■  In  an  effort  to  delay  Judicial  enforcement 
of  the  Supreme  Court  reapportionment  de- 
cisions until  a  constitutional  amendment 
could  be  considered  by  Congress,  several  leg- 
islative measures  were  considered  in  the 
clivslng  days  of  the  88th  Congress.  Senator 
EvERFTT  Dtrksfn  spousorcd  H.R.  11380  as  a 
rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  providing  that 
Federal  courts  may  not  Interfere  with  the 
election  of  Strife  legislatures  before  January 
1,  1966,  and  that  they  must  allow  States  "a 
reasonable  opportunity"  to  reapportion  their 
legislative  scats  in  regular  legislative  ses- 
sions, except  in  "highly  unusual  circum- 
stances." Adoption  of  the  rider  was  pre- 
vented by  a  filibuster,,  and  eventually  a 
compron^lse  was  approved  in  the  Senate.  It 
declared  the  "sense  of  Congress"  that  any 
order  of  a  Federal  district  court  con- 
cerning apportionment  of  a  St.ite  legislature 
could  properly  allow  the  legislature  the 
length  of  time  of  its  regular  session  plus  30 
days,  but  no  longer  than  6  months,  to  appor- 
tion lt.self  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. House  conservatives,  angered  at  the 
mildness  of  H.R.  11380  as  amended,  forced 
its  elimination  from  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
cohference.  so  the  88th  Congress  adjourned 
without  taking  any  action  relating  to  the 
Court's  apportionment  decisions. 

"341  U.S.  494  (1951K 


GROWTH  OP  THE  JOHN  BIRCH 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  n  month  ago,  I  made,  a  speech  de- 
scribing the  John  Bii'ch  Society  as  "the 
tapi-oot  of  tlie  conspiracy  doctrine."  the 
doctrine  tluit  Communist  inlluence  con- 
ti-ols  tlie  major  institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

I  reported  tlien  that  the  Birch  Society 
was  expanding  at  an  alarming  rate,  and 
planned  a  budget  increase  of  one-tliird 
for  ll)G5.  from  $1.5  million  to  over  $2  mil- 
lion.  Apparently,  even  this  figure  Is  con- 
servative— to  use  an  honorable  word  the 
society  abuses.  An  article  in  the  Chi- 
cago Dally  News,  reprinted  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 7  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
I'eports  that  while  the  society's  income 
in  li)59  was  $1'29,000,  and  in  1963  was 
$1.5  million,  in  19G4  its  income  was  $3.2 
million.  It  has  (50  field  coordinators, 
over  100  employees  in  its  home  office  in 
Belmont.  Mass..  and  plans  to  hdd  50 
more  soon.  It  operates  over  240  book- 
stores, bookmobiles,  and  libraries.  Just 
to  put  this  figure  in  perspective,  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  which 
the  society  considers  to  be  the  major 
front  group  for  the  Commuhists  aiui  the 
holder  of  mysterious  powers  over  our 
Government,  has  a  yearly  budget  of 
$150,000  and  11  emplo.vees  for  its  na- 
tional olliee. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  the  sober 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  and  other 
Americans  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  rational  polftical  dialog,  this 
report  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Growth  of  Birch  Society  iNorcAXES  Found- 
er's Boast  Was  Not  Idle  Words 

(By  Raymond  R.  CofTey) 

On  one  score  at  least,  it  appears  that  there 
can  be  no  argument  with  Robert  Welch, 
founder  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

"Our  members  took  the  election  in  stride, 
as  merely  an  incident  in  qj,ir  long-range  ac- 
tivities for  the  Americanist  cause."  he  wrote 
in  the  Society's  December  bulletin. 

The  months  «ince  July,  when  Welch 
claimed  that  100  Birchcrs  were  delegates  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention,  have 
been  boom  times  for  the  Society.  It  appears 
that  the  Birch  influence  may  be  even  more 
strongly  felt  across  the  land  In  the  days  to 
come. 

The  Society's  growth  can  be  seen,  first  of 
all.  In  its  financial  reports  and  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  Its  operations. 

In  1959.  Its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
national  Society  had  14  paid  employees  and 
total  income  of  $129,000. 

By  1963,  Income  had  risen  to  about  $1.5 
million,  and  Inst  year,  according  to  Welch,  it 
was  about  $3.2  million. 

The  paid  staff  now  includes  about  60  co- 
ordinators in  the  field  and  about  140  other 
employees,  including  about  100  in  the  home 
oflBce  at  Belmont,  Mass.,  according  to  John 
H.  Rousselot,  the  Society's  public  relations 
director. 

In  addition,  the  Society  now  distributes  Its 
literature  through  about  240  American  Opln-' 
ion  bookstores  and  libraries. 

It  has  full-time  offices  in  Glenview,  Hi., 
New  York,  Washington,  San  Marino,  Calif., 
and  Ho,uston. 

Since  the  beginning,  membership  lists 
have  been  secret  and  estimates  have  ranged 
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from30.000  to  more  than  100,000.  The  truth 
Is  Bomewhere  in  between. 

BoUBselot  Buys  the  memtaarshlp  fees  of  $24 
a  year  for  men  and  $12  for  women  normally 
account  for  about  one-thlild  of  the  Society's 
total  income.  I 

On  the  basis  of  an  averagja  of  $18  a  member 
and  a  third  of  the  $3.2  million  total  Income 
reported  by  Welch  for  1964:,  that  would  work 
out  to  something  llke'69J500  members  na- 
tionwide. I 

However,  that  is  probahly  a  little  high 
Blnce,  also  according  to  Hou.sBclot,  'the  in- 
come'from  literature  sold  h|y  the  Society  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign  ran  higher  than 

usual.  I 

California  is  by  all  accolunts  the  Society  s 
strongest  State.  Other  eifongholds,  Rous- 
selot says,  are  Illinois,  I^aw  Jersey,  Texas. 
Arizona,  Florida,  AlabamH.,  Louisiana  and 
the  State  of  Washington. 

As  further  indications  of  growth,  Welch 
said  In  his  January  bulletin  that  the  Society 
plans  to  establish  a  lobbying  office  in  Wash- 
ington to  be  headed  by  Reed  Benson,  son  of 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benscm. 

He  also  reported  plans  to  add  about  50 
persons  to  the  home  ofllco  staff. 


Mr.    Gunther's    treatments— and    wtth    good 
reason. 

Standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  cleanli- 
ness spectrum,  Cincinnatians  have  real  rea- 
son to  be  proud.    And  proud  we  are. 


CINCINNATI— THE  NATION'S 
CLEANEST  CITY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  citizenry  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  commend  them  for  their  out- 
standing civic  pride,  which  has  resulted 
in  that  city's  having  ^een  chosen  the 
Nation's  cleanest  city. 

I  ask  unanimous  con(>ent  that  an  edi- 
torial which  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 11  issue  of  the  Cidcinnati  Enquirer 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  " 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

America's  Cleanest   Citt 

There  are  all  kinds  of  competitions  In 
which  tho  cities  of  America— large  and 
small— participate.  There  are  very  probably 
awards  for  the  best  handling  of  traffic,  for 
the  most  trees  and  flowers,  and  for  any  num- 
ber of  other  accomplishments. 

But  we  can  think  of  no  citation  more 
thoroughly  satisfying  than  the  one  Mayor 
Walter  Bachrach  acceptjed  the  other  day 
in  behalf  of  the  people  ol  Cincinnati:  Cin- 
cinnati is  the  Nation's  cleanest  city. 

Actually,  the  Queen  City  qualified  for  two 
awards  in  this  year's  annual  competition 
sponsored  by  the  National  Clean-Up.  Paint- 
Up.  and  FU-Up  Conference.  The  first  wbs 
top  place  among  cities  In  the  400,000-to- 
700,000  population  class..  The  second,  even 
more  significant,  was  first  place  among  all 
the  cities  of  all  sizes  iur  the  United  States. 
The  latter  award  came  to'  Cincinnati  on  two 
previous  occasions — in  1946  and  1947. 

An  award  of  this  scope,  clearly,  is  no  acci- 
dent, Cincinnati's  participation  In  the  na- 
tionwide competition  was  largely  In  the 
hands  of  a  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce 
committee  headed  by  Lewis  Evans,  chair- 
man; E.  William  Palmer,  vice  chairman; 
and  George  E.  Cramerdlng,  secretary.  To- 
gether they  enlisted  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  literally  hundreds  of  individuals  and 
business  establishments. 

We  can  remember  a  decade  or  more  ago 
when  John  Gunther  came  forward  with  his 
widely  read  book,  "Inside  U.S.A.,"  which  de- 
clared, among  other  things,  that  Indian- 
apolis ranked  as  America's  dirtiest  city.  Mr. 
Gunther's  characterization,  we  suspect,  was 
based  on  considerably  less  Inquiry  and  re- 
search than  the  awards  that  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati this  week.  Just  the  same,  the  peo- 
ple of  Indianapolis  are  still  rankling  under 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  marked  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Lith- 
uanian independence.  Nearly  1  million 
Lithuanian-Americans  stopped  to  re- 
call the  brave  declaration  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  1918,  ending  123  years  of  dom- 
ination by  czarist  Russia.  They  also  re- 
newed their  dedication  to  the  regaining 
of  that  independence,  which  was  lost 
in  June  1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
forcibly  armexed  Lithuania  and  the*other 
Baltic  nations. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania. Therefore,  when  we  in  the  Senate 
rise  today  to  honor  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
.  pie's  dedication  to  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice,  we  speak  not  just  for  our- 
selves, but  also  for  our  Goverrmient  and 
for  every  American  who  champions  the 
legitimate  strivings  of  a  forcibly  sup- 
pressed people  to  regain  their  national 
independence.  We  can  only  continue  to 
work  by  every  responsible  means  for  the 
eventual  day  when  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence will  be  restored.  / 


ELIMINATION  OF  RIGHT-TO-WORK 
LAWS      '     • 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  introduce  in  this  session, 
S.  256,  a  bill  which  will  repeal  sectiorv 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  elim- 
inate the  vicious  right-to-work  laws. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  attempted 

sabotage  of  industrial  States  is  stopped. 

Some  open  shop  States  have  not  been 

bashful  about  offering  cheap  labor  in  an 

effort  to  entice  industry  to  their  areas. 

Such  States  usually  find  in  due  time 
that  runaway  industry  is  not  good  in- 
dustry. 

Employers  who  prefer  cheap  labor  are 
not  stable  employers,  and  they  serve  sim- 
ply to  hold  back  the  progress  of  the  State 
in  which  they  locate. 

Michigan  knows  the  value  of  strong 
unions — strong  industry  and  high  wage 
levels. 

Union  security  in^the  automobile  and 
other  industries  has  produced  high  in- 
come, paid  vacations  and  holidays,  health 
care  protection,  and  a  more  stable  State 
economy. 

The  repeal  of  the  right-to-work  laws 
by  striking  section  14(b)  oflf  the  law- 
books would  clearly  serve  two  purposes. 
It  would  protect  industrial  States  in 
their  labor-management  achievements 
and  economic  progress.  And,  secondly, 
it  would  compel  open  shop  States  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  soundest  progress  comes 
from  letting  secure  unions  bargain  for 
economic  gains  which  enhance  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  State. 

Labor  and  management  must  be  free 
to  work  out  the  relationship  under  which 
they  can  then  proceed  with  the  challenge 
of  producing  goods  and  services  eflaciently 
and  sharing  the  benefits  equitably.  This 
is  the  aim  of  S.  256. 


FXDRTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LITHUANIA'S     DECLARATION     OP 

INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  people  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent throughout  the  world  observed  the 
47th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

In  Detroit,  for  example,  the  Lithua- 
nian community  marked  the  occasion 
with  a  rally  at  Cobo  Hall,  on  Sunday, 
February  14. 

Unfortunately,  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day,  again  this  year,  was  not  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing.  We  all  know  the 
tragic  history  of  this  brave  little  Baltic 
nation — which,  along  with  its  neighbors, 
Latvia  and  Estonia — has  been  a  victim 
of  Soviet  colonialism  since  before  World 
War  II. 

It  was  25  years  ago  that  the  Russian 
Army  marched  in  and  overwhelmed 
these  countries.  Since  then — all  three 
have  been  treated  as  conquered  territory. 
Indeed,  the  Russian  Communists — who 
pay  pious  lipservice  to  self-determina- 
tion at  the  United  Nations  when  it  suits 
their  purpose — have  made  every  effort 
to  disperse  the  Lithuanian  people,  to  de- 
stroy their  sense  of  national  identity, 
and  to  stamp  out  any  sparks  of  inde- 
pendence. '-' 

All  the  brutal  mechanisms  of  the  Rus- 
sian police  state  are  being  used  to  this 
end.  Great  pressure  is  being  exerted 
upon  teachers,  judges,  and  officials  to  be- 
come propagandists  for  atheistic  com- 
muiiism.  Those  who  practice  their 
faith  continue  to  be  persecuted.  Lithu- 
anian youth  is  still  being  drafted  for 
labor  in  Siberia. 

Any  open  observance  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day — in  Lithuania — is 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  Speeches  and 
parades  are  forbidden. 

But  in  the  long  rim,  the  oppressors 
will  be  unsuccesful.  Lithuania  has  a 
proud  700-year  history.  Its  people  cling 
stubbornly  to  their  national  heritage, 
and  their  fierce  determination  to  regain 
their  freedom  has  not  weakened. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
continuing  struggle  of  these  brave  peo- 
ple, and  express  the  hope  that  their  as- 
pirations for  freedom,  independence,  and 
justice,  will  soon  be  realized. 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead  we  shall  discuss 
and  debate  in  this  Chamber  the  role 
which  the  Federal  Government  should 
play  in  broadening  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans.  I  hope  all 
Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  brief  and  vivid  comment  recent- 
ly penned  by  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
North  Carolina,  Harry  Golden.  I  am 
tempted  to  expand  these  introductory 
remarks,  but  I  realize  that  he  has  de- 
scribed far  more  effectively  than  I  could 
the  place  which  education  must  hold  if 
our  society  is  to  become  the  great  one 
which  each  of  us  prays  it  will. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
entitled  "The  War  on  Poverty."  by 
Harry  Golden,  be  made  part  of  this 
Record. 
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There  beinp  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

t  The  War  on  Poverty 

(By  Harry  Golden) 

Our  two  major  "pockets  of  poverty"  are 
not  the  fault  of  the  Individuals  therein. 
The  decline  of  the  coal  industry  and  the 
•automation  in  textiles  and  other  Industries, 
nnd  the  merging  of  small  businesses  Into  the  ' 
huge  combines,  have  all  resulted  in  unem- 
ployment, particularly  among  people^  who 
had  spent  a  lifetime  In  one  particular  pro- 
fession. What  is  a  man  to  do  who  loses  his 
Job  In  a  textile  factory  which  closes  down 
after  he  has  finally  paid  off  the  $5,400  on 
his  hoii«e  and  his  roots  are  in  that  town,  and 
his  children  have  their  friends  there?  Mobil- 
ity for  him  Is  not  a  simple  matter.  Nor  Is  it 
easy  for  him  to .  learn  a  new  skill  even  if 
he  was  willing  to  pull  up  all  his  stakes  and 
move  on. 

Even  more  acute  is  the  poverty  of  the 
Negro.  \ 

Let  us  be  ever  mindful  of  'the  fact  that 
the  last  75  years  has  seen  the  greatest  indus- 
trial expansion  and  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  that  has  ever  come  to  any 
people  on  this  earth.  And  it  was  durlns;  this 
period  that  we  maintained  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  econornlc.  compulsions  that  kept 
the  Negro  securely  locked  in  his  ghetto,  un- 
able to  become  part  of  the  corporate  whole 
of  our  society. 

During  this  same  period  millions  of  Immi- 
grants came  to  America  frorn  62  different 
countries,  and  most  of  whom  couldn't  speak 
the  language. 

-  And  most  of  these  immigrants  knew  grind- 
ing poverty,  they  knew  suffering — but  they 
overcame  the  obstacles.  Many  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  first  generation  mind  you,  went 
to  our  colleges  and  universities  and  soon  . 
entered  the  open  society. 

Not  so  the  Negro.  He  was  prevented  from 
doing  this,  though  he  had  been  a  native 
American  since  the  early  17th  century. 

Does  the  American  civilization  owe  him 
an  "Indemnity"? 

Perhaps. 

But  the  democratic  society  cannot  single 
out  Individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  and 
hand  them  money  because  they  ai^e  poor. 
This  would  do  them  no  good,  even  if  it  were 
possible.  But  there  Is  a  way  out  for  the 
.  people  In  our  "pockets  of  poverty,"  both 
white  and  Negro. 

We  have  an  experience  to  guide  us.  Indeed 
we  have  sometliing  definite  to  go  on — the 
Immigrant  Jews.  They  knew  poverty.  Some 
of  the  poverty  I  saw  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
of  New  York  (1905-20)  would  make  some  of 
our  present-day  poor  look  like  country-club 
folks. 

It  really  began  in  the  year  1654  when  the 
first  Jews  came  to  America,  and  were  obliged. 
In  New  Amsterdam,  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  they  would  not  participate  In  public 
charity.  The  Jews  took  this  to  heart.  They 
eventually  created  a  network  of  self-help 
societies  which  have  served  as  models  for 
the  entire  world.  Including  medical  Insur- 
ance, a  free  loan  society,  and  the  idea  of 
a  federated  or  community  (chest)  charity. 

The  U.S.  immigration  statistics  tell  us  that 
the  mass  of  Jewish  immigration  occurred 
from  1880  to  1920  when  nearly  2  million  came 
here  from  eastern  Europe  bringing  with  them 
an  average  of  less  than  $15  each. 

But  It  was  dinned  into  our  minds  from 
morning  till  night  that  our  only  chance  to 
"become  an  American"  was  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. Every  day  of  otir  lives  we  were  told 
that  wp  must  learn,  study,  go  to  school,  go 
to  the  library,  and  read. 

No  group  of  people  anywhere  in  the  world 
took  advantage  of  the  free  public  school 
system  as  did  these  Immigrants.    And  the 


public  school  teachers  were  able  to  make 
citizens  out  of  these  Immigrants,  and  they 
did  It  within  a  single  generation.  The  most 
remarkable  human  relations  story  In  his- 
tory. 

And  m  addition  to  the  public  schools,  the 
libraries,  and  the  fraternal  societies,  a  whole 
crop  of  private  schools  mushroomed.  The 
plillanthroplsts  built  vocational  schools, 
provided  scholarships  for  every  boy  or  girl 
who  showed  an  unusual  talent.  The  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute  and  the  Baron  de  Hlrsch 
School  offered  not  only  free  text  books  but 
free  shower  baths. 

At  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  they 
charged  1  cent  for  the  shower  bath  but 
that  penny  also  included  a  lunch.  Tuition 
was  free.  A  boy  had  to  be  16  years  of  age, 
and  prove  he  had  some  means  of  support 
while  he  learned  a  trade.  The  school  of- 
fered Instruction  In  plumbing,  gas  fitting. 
carpentry,  house  painting,  sign  painting, 
machinery,  and  electricity. 

There  was  also  a  training  school  for  girls 
founded  by  the  Baroness  de  Hirsch.  This 
school  offered  millinery,  cooking,  hand  sew- 
ing, and  the  Baroness  stipulated  that  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  student  body  be 
Gentile  girls. 

And  the  business  schools  prollferatsd. 
Tliere  were  dozens  of  business  schools  for 
girls,  many  of  them  conducted  In  the  front 
room  of  the  tenement  flat. 

The  point  of  the  whole  matter  Is  that  this 
"pocket  of  poverty"  had  discovered  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem,    education. 

Thus  It  bears  repeating.  Based  on  actual 
experience  we  have  the  key  to  our  present 
situation —  education. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  40-  50- 
and  60-year-old  men  and  women  (white  and 
Negro)  could  be  helped  now,  but  we  certainly 
could  make  it  a  different  world  for  their 
children.  As  I  think  back,  I  recall  that  our 
owfi  immigrant  parents  weren't  helped  much. 
Life  in  a  European  village .  was  pleasanter 
tljan  life  In  the  crowded  te^nements  of  New 
Ybrk — many  of  the  parents  never  even 
learned  the  language,  but  all  of  this  was 
Irrelevant.  They  knew  that  America  offered 
their  children  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
better  world.  And  so.  "Go  learn — become  an 
educated  man,"  was  the  standard  order  of  the 
day. 

It's  the  only  answer  for  our  times,  too. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  RE- 
QUIRING A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
privilege  t,o  associate  myself  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  he  has  intro- 
duced. Senate  Joint  Resolution  30.  rela- 
tive to  balancing  the  Federal  budget. 

By  the  terms  of  this  proposal,  there 
would  be  added  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide that  each  year  Congress  be  re- 
quired to  take  action  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  except  in  case  of  war 
or'  other  emergency.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  further  require  that 
there  be  payment  of  at  least  half  a  bil- 
hon  dollars  a  year  on  the  national  debt. 
Under  its  terms.  Congress  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  adjourning,  each  year,  un- 
til provision  had  been  made  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  for  such  a  payment 
on  the  national  debt. 

In  case  of  war  or  grave  national  emer- 
gency, and  upon  the  basis  of  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  President,  Congress 
might    suspend    the    requirement,   but, 


even  then,  only  on  the  basis  of  a  three- 
fourths  vote. 

The  terms  of  the  proposal  are  stern 
and  severe,  and  it  is  good  that  they  are. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  give  us 
firm  guidelines  to  follow  in  charting  our 
course.  We  need  such  guidelines,  be- 
cause, under  the  leadership  of  the  pres- 
ent iidministra^ion,  the  deviation  from 
sound  fiscal  practices  has  been  acceler- 
ated. 

It  is  shocking  to  realize  that  in  this 
time  of  great  prospertiy,  the' Federal 
Government  has  not  had  a  balanced 
budget  since  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  1960.  And 
in  this  year's  budget  message,  once  again, 
we  have  been  told  that  there  will  be  yet 
another  budget  deficit  during  the  year 
ahead.  I  submit  a  short  table  which 
shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  and 
the  surplus  or  deficit  during  the  last 
few  years : 

(In  liillioiisof  dDllarf] 


Fiscal  year 

lUc-cipts 

I'aymeiits 

Surplus 

(+)  IT  det 

icit  (-) 

1W.0 

19«il 

77,7ti3 
77,059 
81,409 
S«,  37t) 
80,  450 
01, -.'00 
04,400 

76,539 
81,515 
87, 787 
92.  C4J 
07,  ti84 
07,481 
09,087 

+1.224 
-3,8M 

1%.' 

una 

-6,37S 
-«,2«6 

1904 

-8,226 

UHW 

196(j     

'  -0,281 
'  -5,287 

1  E<tiin;Uod. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague,  Senator 
Curtis,  is  to  be  commended  for  this  wel- 
corfie  initiative.  It  Is  particularly 
heartening  to  observe  that  he  has  been 
joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  pro- 
posal by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  who  for 
so  many  years,  has  led  the  fight  for  econ- 
omy in  Government.  It  is  an  honor  to 
be  permitted  to  add  my  name  to  theirs, 
as  a  cosponsor. 


Febrmry  17,  19  6. \ 
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"SWORDS     INTO      PLOWSHARES"— 
ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR  McGOVERN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
JanuaiT  1965  issue  of  Progressive  mag- 
azine contained  a  challenging  article  by 
Senator  McGovern,  of  South  Dakota,  on 
the  problems  of  converting  into  con- 
structive civilian  use  obsolete  military  in- 
stallations and  other  manpower  and 
equipment  no  longe'r  needed  for  military 
purposes.  As  Senator  McGovern 
pointed  out,  for  15  years  the  Ameiican 
people  have  devoted  more  than  half  of 
their  military  budget  to  military  spend- 
ing. We  may  now  be  reaching  the  point 
where  some  of  these  funds  can  be  chan- 
neled to  fill  such  critical  needs  as  bet- 
ter education,  standard  health  care, 
more  modern  transportation,  and  other 
rural  and  urban  programs. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senator  McGovern 
has  pointed  out,  this  problem  cannot  be 
neglected.  I  am  pleased  to  join  him  in 
support  of  Senate  bill  30,  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Commission, 
and  to  provide  top-level  Government  as- 
sistance in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Great  Society.  The  shock  of  defense 
shifts  and  cutbacks  should  awaken  all  of 
us  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  planning  for 


I 


the  day  when  military  spending  will  not 
be  a  full  half  of  our  national  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Senator  McGovern's  arti- 
cle printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Swords  Into  Plowshares 
(By  Senator  George  McGovern) 

(Note. — George  McGovern,  U.S.*  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  was  farmely  a^jrofessor 
of  history  and  government.  He  served  as 
director  of   the   food-for-peace   program  in 

1961-62.) 

Secretary  of  Defense  Roljcrt  S.  McNamara 
announced  November  19  Ithat  95  obEoiete 
military  installations,  at  4ome  and  abroad, 
would  be  closed,  some  quickly  and  others 
gradually  over  a  period  of  years.  Before  he 
had  even  listed  the  installBtlons,  the  Secre- 
tary received  169  teleplione  calls  from 
alarmed  Congressmen.  The  next  .day,  when 
the  list  of  bases  to  be  closed  was  revealed,  a 
cry  of  anguish  went  up  fr(>m  coast  to  coast. 
"The  Day  of  Infamy,  November  19,  1964" 
read  one  placard  raised  by  angry  workers  at 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.     ' 

A  pair  of  chicken  feet  (was  hung  to  an- 
other nearby  sign  reading)  "This  is  all  that 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  will  be  able 
to  afford  for  Thanks  (?)  giving." 

"It  il  totally  un>ustified,  and  I  shall  chal- 
lenge this  decision  vigorously,"  said  longtime 
Georgia  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, when  told  that  Huntiar  Air  Force  Base 
at  Savannah  would  be  closed- 

Said  New  Hampshire's  Oov.  John  King  of 
the  decision  to  close  Portsihouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard: "I  cannot  bring  mfyself  to  accept  It 
as  final."  ,      i 

Senator  Jacob  Javits  called  the  closings  "a 
disaster  for  the  economy  of  New  York,"  and 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  predicted  "unem- 
ployment, suffering,  and  hardship  for  thou- 
sands." 

Gov.  William  Scranton  protested  that  the 
closing  of  the  Olmsted  fiXr  Force  Base  at 
Middleton  was  "absoluteay  devastating  to 
the  economy  of  central  Pertnsylvanla." 

Everywhere,  business,  labor,  civic  and  con- 
gressional spokesmen  Joined  In  hastily  as- 
sembled local  action  groups  to  protest  the 
lossof  in-^tallations. 

Any  man  not  as  toudft  and  courageous 
as  McNamara  could  not  nave  withstood  the 
barrage  of  protests,  cursjas,  and  tears  that 
greeted  his  annouricemenfc.  It  was  an  expe- 
rience much  the  same  af>  that  of  nearly  a 
year  ago  when  the  Secretjary  announced  the 
closing  of  a  number  of  other  military  Instal- 
lations. I 

For  15  years  the  American  people  have  de- 
voted more  than  half  of  their  Federal  budget 
to  military  spending.  Ever  since  the  1950 
outbreak  of  hostilities  In  Korea,  we  have 
allocated  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  gross  national  product  to  military 
purposes.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion's research,  scientific,  and  engineering 
talent  Is  concentrated  In  the  defense  sector. 
Our  annual  $50  billion  arms  budget  Is  the 
equivalent  of  the  combined  cost  of  all  the 
Federal  budgets  of  the  New  Deal  from  1933  to 
1940.  A  quick  glance  at  the  division  of  the 
budget  pie  demonstrates  that  what  Is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  big  Government 
and  big  budgets  In  Washington  Is  not  wel- 
fare but  warfare. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  were  allocating  a  third 
of  the  Federal  budget  for  welfare  purposes. 
Today,  welfare's  share  has  declined  to  7 
percent.  The  spectacular  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral spending,  employment,  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment real  estate  since  1940  has  been  In  the 
military  sector.  Yet,  those  who  talk  the 
loudest  about  the  dangers  of  Federal  spend- 


ing and  big  Government  still  have  their 
guns  trained  on  nearly  every  aspect  of  Gov- 
ernment except  military  expenditurfis. 

In  the  Congress,  many  of  the  most  vocal 
economizers  are  the  biggest  spenders  when 
It  comes  to  armaments.  Place  the  label  "de- 
fense" on  a  project  and  It  will  zip  through 
the  Congress  with  little  or  no  floor  debate. 
Early  In  1963,  I  watched  the  Senate  de- 
liberate for  many  hotirs  oii  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  $120  million  youth  conser- 
vation program.  After  painstaking  discus- 
sion and  Intensive  debate,  the  proposal  was 
reduced  by  $20  mllUon'knd  sent  to  the  House 
where  It  was  bottled  up  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  a  year.  But  the  $50  billion  de- 
fense authorization  whizzed  through  the 
Congress  without  a  dissenting  vote,  after 
only  a  brief  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Perhaps  this  situation  is  understandable, 
given  our  longtime  preoccupation  with  the 
cold  war.  We  all  want  to  make  certain  that 
the  Nation  is  strong  enough  to  deter  any 
conceivable  aggressor.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that 
the  military  art  has  become  so  complex  that 
most  Members  of  Congress  concede  the  De- 
fense Department  the  benefit  of  any  doubts 
concerning  the  efficacy  or  cost  of  Its  pro- 
grams. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  explanation  for 
the  eagerness  of  Confess  to  endorse  military 
spending  and  to  resist  any  proposals  for  cut- 
backs in  defense  outlays.  Defense  Is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  business.  It  provides  lucrative 
contracts,  pajrroUs,  jobs,  and  purchases  In 
communities  across  the  land.  For  years  Con- 
gressmen have  been  running  for  office  on  the 
stated  or  implied  claim  that  they  could  land 
defense  contracts  or  military  Installations  for 
their  home  districts  and  States.  The  Defense 
Department  has  cooperated  by  permitting 
Members  of  Congress  to  announce  defense 
contracts  or  Installations^  awarded  to  their 
districts. 

Countless  communities  have  come  to  lean 
on  the  payroll  of  a  shipyard,  or  an  alrbase, 
or  a  defense  contractor.  A  defense  Installa- 
tion Involves  far  more*than  a  direct  source 
of  Jobs.  Defense  workers  and  military  per- 
sonnel become  good  customers  for  the  mer- 
chants, the  realtors,  the  cafe  operators,  the 
barbers,  the  entertainment  establishments, 
and  the  whole  range  of  activities  of  the  local 
community.  To  these  communities  the 
thought  of  losing  this  economic  stimulus  Is 
enough  to  send  strong  reverberations  all  the 
way  from  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  to 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

One  readily  sympathizes  with  the  Men  and 
their  families  who  lose  their  Jobs  as  a  result 
of  defense  shifts  or  cutbacks.  It  Is  also  easy 
to  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  affected  local 
business  community.  But  how  can  any  rea- 
sonable citizen  or  government  official  seri- 
ously argue  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
an  obligation  to  continue  In  perpetuity  an 
expensive  Installation  or  contract  that  no 
longer  contributes  to  the  Nation's  defense 
needs? 

Bases  marked  for  phaseout  have  been  care- 
fully evaluated  by  qualified  defense  experts. 
Many  have  been  continued  beyond  the  time 
when  earlier  studies  indicated  little  real  need 
for  t.'ielr  operations.  The  Secretary  pointed 
out  that  not  only  vsrlll  taxpayers  save  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  as  a  result  of  the 
closings  announced  In  November  but  that  the 
Nation  will  actually  have  a  stronger,  more 
effl?lent  defense  force. 

The  Issue  Is  clear :  Do  we  want  the  Defense 
Department  to  meet  the  military  needs  of 
the  Nation  In  a  businesslike  manner,  or  do 
we  want  it  to  function  as  a  gigantic  WPA 
responding  to  local  and  congresslontil  pres- 
sures all  across  the  land? 

Assuming  that  the  first  alternative  Is  the 
rational  one  for  a  great  nation  to  follow,  how 
do  we  Insure  Its  acceptance  as  a  matter  of 
effective  public  policy?  We  begin  by  ap- 
plauding the  steps  that  have  been  taken  im- 


der  the  direction  of  Secretary  McNamara  to 
apply  sound  business  management  to  the 
sprawling  Defense  Establishment.  Without 
doubt  the  finest  Secretary  of  Defense  ever  to 
hold  that  post,  McNamara  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  effect  needed  economy  meastires  In 
the  armed  services.  In  addition  to  establish- 
ing modern  accounting  and  cost-analysis 
procedures,  he  has  closed  or  scheduled  the 
closing  of  669  unnecessary  or  obsolete  mili- 
tary Installations.  For  these  efforts  he  de- 
serves strong  public  support.  It  Is  no  easy 
chore  to  take  on  the  powerful  "military- 
Industrial  complex." 

We   should   applaud,    too,   the   efforts   of 
President  Johnson  to  direct  excess  military 
expenditures  Into   the  war   on  poverty.     A 
year  ago  the  President  announced  a  cutback 
of  25  percent  in  the  production  of  nuclear 
materials.    His  military  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  Is  a  billion  dollars  below  the 
previous  budget — the  first  reduction  In    15 
years.    It  has  been  predicted  that  the  arms 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  1966,  may 
carry  another  modest  reduction,  or  at  least 
no  Increase.     Indeed,  the  recently  resigned 
Deputy   Director   of   Defense,   Roswell    Gll- 
patrlc,  has  estimated  that  the  defense  budget 
may  gradually  decline  so  It  will  be  as  much 
as  25  percent  lower  by  1970  than  It  Is  today. 
Reductions    In    defense   outlays,    even    of 
modest  proportions,  as  well  as   anticipated 
shifts  In  defense  production,  underscore  the 
fact  that  conversion  planning  should  now 
be  going  forward  under  a  high  priority  sched- 
ule.   We  have  devoted  the  best  research  and 
planning  brains  In   the  Nation  to  building 
up  our  enormous  defense  system.     But  we 
have  given  only  a  passing  glance  at  the  com- 
plicated matter  of  easing  the  transition  from 
obsolete   defense  outlays   to   useful   invest- 
ments elsewhere  in  our  society.    This  is  not 
a  future  problem;  It  confronts  us  now  In  the 
anguished  faces  of  Brooklyn  shipyard  work- 
ers, California  aircraft  engineers,  and  Boston 
defense  technicians.    It  faces  me,  as  a  Sena- 
tor who  represents  the  workers  of  the  Black 
Hills  Ordnance  Depot  and  the  merchants  of 
Edgemont,  S.  Dak.,  who  depend  upon  these 
workers  as  customers.    This  installation  will 
be  closed  In  2  years! 

These  conversion  problems  are  not  only  on 
top  of  us,  but  they  are  difficult  to  solve.  It 
may  be  a  comparatively  simple  task  to  beat 
a  sword  Into  a  plowshare,  but  It  Is  not  so 
easy  for  the  skilled  Brookljn[i  shipyard  tech- 
nician with  20  years  on  that  Job  to  become  a 
water  desallnlzatlon  engineer  In  California  or 
a  computer  operator  In  Philadelphia. 
~  In  the  absence  of  research,  planning,  and 
direction  related  to  conversion,  the  results  of 
declining  defense  outlays  may  be  decreasing 
job  opportunities,  painful  dislocations, 
wasted  scientific  and  engineering  talent,  and 
economic  hardship.  These  In  turn  can  lead 
to  political  pressures  that  could  prevent  the 
Implementation  of  needed  changes  in  our 
defense  system. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  urging  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  that  the  Congress  estab- 
lish, at  the  very  highest  level  of  Government, 
an  Economic  Conversion  Commission  to  ease 
the  path  from  arms  cutbacks  to  constructive 
economic  growth.  On  October  31,  1963,  I 
Introduced,  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  several 
of  my  colleagues,  a  bill  calling  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  Commission.  Composed  of 
top-level  representatives  from  appropriate 
Goverrunent  agencies,  the  Commission  would 
have  responsibility  for  developing  blueprints 
of  public  and  private  needs  In  which  all  re- 
sources, including  manpower,  no  longer 
needed  for  defense  could  be  Invested.  The 
Commission  would  work  closely  with  State 
and  local  bodies  and  defense  contractors  to 
chart  alternative  Jobs,  products,  and  services 
needed  by  civilian  society.  It  would  also 
recommend  Government  monetary,  credit, 
and  other  types  of  public  policy  related  to 
the  problems  of  transition. 
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Partly  as  a  result  of  the  Interest  aroused 
by  this  proposed  legislation,  the  administra- 
tion has  activated  an  int«ragency  committee, 
chaired  by  Gardner  Ackley  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  to  undertake  studies  of 
the  economic  impact  of  defense  reductions. 
This  Is  a  hopeful  step,  but  a  most  Inadequate 
one. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  congressional 
mandate  In  support  of  a  serious,  sustained 
effort  by  a  full-time  staff  devoted  entirely  to 
the  problems  and  challenges  of  channeling 
excess  defense  resources  into  civilian  needs. 
Such  an  office  should  be  functioning  now. 

Serious  conversion  planning  could  be  the 
process  by  which  deJense  cutbacks  lead  to 
unparalleled  opportunity.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Emplojmaent  and  Manpower  held  hearings 
last  year  and  estimated  the  cost  of  meeting 
the  country's  urban  and  rural  needs. 

Just  to  keep  pace  with  population  growth 
during  the  next  20  years,  the  subcommittee 
found,  public  and  private  programs  costing 
from  $500  to  $700  billion  will  be  needed  In 
urban  areas.  To  eliminate  existing  blight  In 
the  cities,  another  $100  to  $125  billion  would 
be  required.  Funds  would  come  from  both 
public  and  private  sources,  and  would  finance 
such  programs  as  housing,  urban  renewal, 
mass  transit,  highways,  pollution  control, 
hospitals,  schools,  other  public  facilities,  and 
community  planning. 

Rural  programs  of  conservation,  water 
development,  and  recreational  development 
on  public  lands  would  require  an  additional 
$12  billion  a  year  for  10  years. 

The  backlog  of  urban  and  rural  needs  adds 
up  to  a  staggering  sum  of  $43  to  $53  billion 
a  year  for  10  years,  then  $31  to  $41  billion  a 
year  for  another  decade.  There  are  many  In- 
viting opportunities  In  which  we  can  profita- 
bly Invest  resources  freed  by  changing  de- 
fense requirements,  and,  hopefully,  by  future 
disarmament,  agreements.  But  resources 
will  not  be  transferred  to  meet  these  oppor- 
tunities unless  government,  on  all  levels. 
Joins  in  a  coordinated  effort  with  private 
initiative. 

The  Great  Society  will  require  both  large- 
scale  investment  and  intelligent  effort.  We 
will  need  better  Job  training  and  retraining 
opportunities.  We  will  need  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  educational  and  vocational  ef- 
forts at  every  level.  The  kind  of  Imaginative 
thinking  which  produced  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  with  Its  Invaluable  college  benefits  for 
World  War  II  veterans,  can  ease  the  shock 
of  defense  shifts  and  cutbacks.  Many  of  our 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  who 
have  been  absorbed  for  years  in  arms  pro- 
duction, are,  in  a  sense,  cold  war  veterans. 
They  may  require  mustering  out  pay,  train- 
ing, and  other  assistance  designed  to  ease 
their  transition.  We  will  need  well-planned 
Government-assisted  pilot  projects  by  pri- 
vate Industry  to  develop  the  most  desirable 
plans  for  new  schools,  health  centers,  new 
traffic  control  systems,  and  even  new  cities 
and  rural  areas. 

With  even  a  modest  degree  of  public  and 
private  planning,  buttressed  by  Government 
credit  and  assistance,  the  reduction  of  de- 
fense outlays  can  be  a  boon  rather  than  a 
bane  to  the  economy.  Indeed,  military  ex- 
penditures are  among  the  poorest  of  methods 
of  strengthening  the  economy.  Tax  funds 
Invested  In  a  bomb  stored  In  the  defense 
stockpile  make  no  further  contribution  to 
the  economy.  A  similar  Investment  In  the 
rehabilitation  or  education  of  a  young  citi- 
zen produces  multiple  dividends  for  society 
for  years  to  come. 

Furthermore,  the  heavy  concentration  of 
research,  scientific,  and  technical  talent  in 
defense  has  drained  off  skills  and  brainpower 
urgently  needed  in  the  civilian  sector  of 
society.  The  wise  diversion  of  a  modest  por- 
tion of  this  talent  into  modem  mass  traoBlt. 
water  desallnlzatlon,  air  and  wtyter  pollution 


abatement,  and  the  updating  of  our  educa- 
tional and  health  Institutions  will  enrich 
both  our  economy  and  ovir  individual  lives. 

Experience  In  some  communities  demon- 
strates that  the  closing  of  a  military  installa- 
tion can  be  an  opportunity  rather  than  a 
catastrophe.  The  shutdown  of  a  Snark  mis- 
sile base  in  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  displaced  275 
civilian  employees  in  a  small  community. 
Through  local  leadership  and  modest  govern- 
ment assistance,  Presque  Isle  has  created 
2,000  new  Jobs  In  private  Industry.  The 
former  missile  base  now  houses  wood,  paper, 
and  shoe  plants,  15  smaller  enterprises,  and 
a  municipal  airport. 

At  York,  Pa.,  a  machine  company  bought — 
for  $9.6  million — an  ordnance  plant  the 
Navy  planned  to  close.  The  1,100  skilled 
Navy  employees  were  hired  by  the  company 
and  60  percent  more  put  to  work.  The  plant 
went  on  the  tax  rolls,  providing  still  more 
benefit  to  the  community. 

These  and  other  examples  of  close  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  local  community, 
private  industry,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment help  point  the  way  to  sound  public 
policy  in  the  years  of  transition  ahead. 

Moving  in  this  direction,  we  will  come  to 
see  that  the  elimination  of  excess  arms 
spending  does  not  mean  "a  day  of  infamy" 
but  the  dawn  of  a  brighter,  more  hopeful 
day. 


FLOOD  DAMAGE   IN   HAWAH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  sections 
of  the  island  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  were  re- 
cently inundated  by  torrential  rains. 
The  resulting  floods  inflicted  more  than 
$300,000  in  damage  in  one  subdivision 
alone. 

Dozens  of  families  suffered  losses 
which  were  not  covered  by  insurance. 

The  story  of  how  the  community  ral- 
lied to  help  these  people  in  their  hour  of 
need  is  indeed  a  heart-warming  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
written  by  Joe  Arakaki,  and  published  in 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teamwork  ik  Keapuka  Flood 
(By  Joe  Arakaki) 

Only  6  days  ago,  a  sudden  storm  dumped 
more  than  12  inches  of  rain  In  the  Koolau 
Mountains,  unleashing  a  fiash  fiood  which 
took  two  lives  and  damaged  43  homes  and 
30  automobiles  in  Kaneohe's  Keapuka  sub- 
division. 

The  fiood  Infiicted  more  than  $300,000 
damage  in  the  subdivision  alone. 

A  giant  tree  floating  down  Walkalua 
Stream  past  the  subdivision  caught  on 
Luluku  Road  bridge  and  turned  It  Into  a 
dam. 

Residents  of  the  3-year-old  subdivision, 
developed  by  Blackfield  Enterprises,  were 
shocked  and  In  despair  after  the  devastation. 

They  had  no  flood  Insurance. 

Early  Thursday,  the  fleeing  flood  victims 
were  evacuated  by  Hawaii  National  Guard 
and  Kaneohe  Marine  Air  Station  vehicles. 

Keapuka  was  in  a  pitiful  mess  that  day 
with  debris,  mud  and  wreckage  scattered 
throughout  the  Apapane  Street  area. 

You  would  never  know  there  was  a  flood 
there  if  you  should  visit  Keapuka  today. 

Within  2  days  after  the  50-mlle-an-hour 
flood,  most  of  the  debris,  mud.  and  wreckage 
were,  cleared  away  by  volunteer  workers,  city 
and  county  crews,  and  flremen. 

Help  to  the  distressed  area  poured  in  from 
many  areas. 

William  Blackfleld,  president  of  Blackfield 
Enterprises,  went  into  the  scene  Friday,  sur- 


veyed damage  in  each   home  and  explored 
avenues  of  relief. 

He  had  no  legal  responsibility,  he  said,  but 
felt  the  homes  should  be  repaired  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Blackfield  quickly  organized  and  coordi- 
nated the  work  of  restoring  the  fiood  rav- 
aged community. 

Construction  firms  and  labor  unions  Joined 
hands  in  a  massive  volunteer  effort  Saturday. 

By  Sunday  afternoon,  all  of  the  damaged 
homes,  except  the  one  of  a  house  owner  who 
refused  assistance,  were  repaired. 

More  than  250  volunteers  assisted  In  the 
repair  and  cleanup  project. 

Blackfleld  Enterprises,  American  Factors, 
and  the  AFD-CIO  Building  &  Trades  Council 
Joined  forces  to  repair  the  43  water- 
wrecked  homes. 

American  Factors  supplied  building  ma- 
terials; the  unions  provided  the  labor  force 
and  Blackfleld  supplied  equipment  and  men 
to  supervise  the  repair  work. 

Pre-cut  materials  on  hand  to  build  the  last 
50  units  of  the  800-unit  Keapuka  tract  facili- 
tated repair  work. 

By  Saturday  morning,  packets  of  needed 
materials  were  in  front  of  each  damaged 
home.  Some  30  work  crews  were  organized 
with  Blackfleld's  men.  who  were  familiar 
with  the  tract,  serving  on  each,  and  helping 
direct  volunteer  tradesmen  from  other  firms 
and  projects. 

All  this  work  was  done  at  no  cost  to  the 
homeowners. 

Blackfleld  said  today  that  "all  structural 
damages"  have  been  repaired. 

"We  finished  the  repair  work  within  17 
hours  after  we  started  work  early  Saturday," 
he  said.  V 

While  volunteers  were  busy  at  work,  the 
Red  Cross  and  Salvation  Army  manned  dis- 
aster headquarters  to  feed  the  army  of  volun- 
teers. 

The  Salvation  Army  also  conducted  a  drive 
and  collected  bedding  and  mattresses  for  the 
flood-stricken  residents. 

The  Keapuka  Community  Association  re- 
sponded in  numbers,  with  over  100  members, 
to  assist  their  grief -stricken  neighbors. 

But  the  Keapuka  story  is  not  yet  over. 

The  repaired  homes  need  painting  and 
lawns  must  be  restored. 

Some  of  the  painting  work  was  done  by 
18  of  Blackfleld's  men  Sunday. 

Blackfleld  said  that  painting  of  the  re- 
paired homes  and  landscape  work  will  begin 
Saturday  with  some  200  volunteers  turning 
out. 

The  Painting  Contractors  Association  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Paint  Lacquer  &  Varnish 
Association  jointly  will  carry  out  the  paint- 
ing Job. 

The  Outdoor  Circle  will  make  150  trees 
available  to  the  Keapuka  residents  to  restore 
their  damaged  lawns  and  this  Job  will  be 
handled  by  volunteers  from  the  community 
association. 

Blackfleld  added  that  J.  A.  Thompson  & 
Son  will  furnish  trucks  and  hauling  equip- 
ment to  transport  top  soil  Into  the  sub- 
division. 

Centex  Trousdale  and  Kaneohe  Ranch  Co. 
will  provide  the  top  soil,  according  to  Black- 
fleld. 

His  own  employees  will  supervise  the  soil 
restoration  project. 

Blackfleld  commented,  "The  damaged 
homes  will  be  restored  to  a  better  condition 
that  their  original  state  when  all  work  has 
been  completed." 

Of  the  Joint  efforts,  Blackfleld  observed, 
"I  have  never  In  my  life  seen  such  a  tre- 
mendous response  and  demonstration  of  the 
aloha  spirit  in  all  of  my  travels. 

"One  house  victim  told  me  'I  never 
thought  I  could  rebuild  my  house  in  a 
year'." 

He  said  off-duty  policemen  will  handle 
traffic  during  the  painting  and  landscaping 
work. 
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Citv  Engineer  Yoshlo  Kunlmoto  said  that 
he  had  about  150  city  and  county  workers 
in  the  Keapuka  area  to  assist  in  «ie  cleanup 

*  He' reported  that  if  the  tree  had  caught 
In  the  Likellke  Highway  culvert,  the  dam- 
age  to    the    subdivision    would   have    been 

worse  •  i_  I 

He  feels  the  Luluku  Road  culvert  was  big 
enough  to  handle  the  flood  waters  If  It  had 
not  been  blocked  by  the  big  tree. 

"The  volunteers  did  a  tremendous  Job  of 
restoring  the  damaged  homes,"  he  noted^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Red  Cross  reported  that 
25  Keapuka  families  so  far  have  applied  for 
Red  Cross  rehabilitation  assistance. 

The  Red  Cross  also  provided  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  household  Items  and  medical  at- 
tention    to     flood      victims      during     the 

"'^S^dlsLter  headquarter  at  Blackfl,eld's 
model  home  In  Keapuka  Will  be  op^n  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily  except  Saturdays  and 

^TlS^o'ffering  free  medjoal  care  to  flood 
victims  were  physicians  belonging  to  the 
Honolulu  County  Medical  Society. 

In  other  developments,  the  Keapuka  Com- 
munity Association  thus  far  has  collected 
about  $3,000  in  contributions  to  aid  the  dis- 
aster victims.  Half  of  this  amount  came 
from  the  association  Itself. 


COMMUNITY  RESPONSE 

Keapuka  flood  victims  say  they  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  community  response  and 
aid  offered  them.  t 

Mrs  Helen  Kosaka.  whoee  home  was  one 
of  the  most  severely  damaged,  said  she  Is 
beyond  words  to  express  her  deep  appre- 
ciation. 

"I  Just  want  to  let  everyone  know  how 
grateful  I  am  for  the  hplp  rendered,"  she 
said.  . 

She  is  now  staying  with  her  niece  and 
expects  to  move  back  Into  her  home  as  soon 
as  she  can  replace  damaged  furnishings. 

Another  flood  victim,  Aqulllno  Santos,  said 
he  moved  to  Keapuka  from  Kalihl  last 
April. 

"We  are  proud  to  live  t^ils  cornmunlty."  he 
said.  "The  community  association  members, 
who  were  complete  strangers  to  us.  came  and 
offered  all  the  help  we  needed. 

"You  bet  we  will  Join  the  association,"  he 
said. 

Santos  also  praised  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross,  which  he  described  as  a  "great 
organization." 

Another  Apapane  Street  resident,  Raymond 
Hee,  said,  "It  was  tremendous.  Everyone 
helped." 

ALSO  GIVE  AH) 

Flood  victims  also  received  aid  from  the 
Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  which  repaired  all 
electrical  appliances  up  to  $100  per  family, 
and  Ramsay,  which  repaired  General  Electric 
appliances  damaged  by  the  floods. 

Ramsay's  men  spent  all  night  Saturday 
repairing  them  and  had  them  returned  to 
the  owners  Sunday. 

Realty  Mortgage  Co..  a  Blackfield  subsidi- 
ary, agreed  to  waive  bouse  payments  to 
owners  of  damaged  homes  for  several  months, 
depending  on  individual  family  require- 
ments. 

There  were  many  other  community  and 
church  groups  assisting  othe  fiood  victims. 
"My  faith  in  mankind  has  been  rekindled." 
summed  up  Blackfield. 


was  once  a  day  of  joyous  festivities.  It 
now  remains  to  haunt  the  memories  of  a 
people  who  lost  their  struggle  for  liberty 
against  overwhelming  forces  of  repres- 
sion and  terror,  and  now  languish  under 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  enslavement. 

Forty-seven  years  ago,  on  February 
16.  1918.  Lithuania,  after  more  than  120 
years  of  czarist  subjugation,  won  its  free- 
dom. At  that  time,  this  small  land,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  nations,  established  a 
flowering  democracy.  Under  a  program 
of  sweeping  land  reform,  some  300,000 
independently  operated  farms  were  es- 
tablished. Industrial  development  flour- 
ished. Great  progress  was  made  in  the 
fields  of  education,  transportation,  and 
social  welfare. 

The  prosperity  of  the  land  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people  did  not  escape  the 
envious  eyes  of  their  totalitarian  neigh- 
bors. In  1940,  the  armed  hordes  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Communist  Russia  rav- 
aged this  almost  defenseless  land.  With 
the  eventual  occupation  by  the  Soviet 
armies,  every  effort  was  made  to  destroy 
patriotic  Lithuanians.  Scholars,  states- 
men, and  clergymen  disappeared,  to 
waste  away  their  lives  in  the  frozen 
tundra  of  Siberian  slave-labor  camps. 
Mass  deportation  and  harsh  repression 
became  the  fate  of  this  brave  people. 

We  cannot  and  we  must  not  forget 
these  victims  of  communism,  -whose  lib- 
erty lasted  such  a  brief  time.  On  Thurs- 
day, along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Pell  and  Senator 
Lausche,  I  introduced  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  bring  the  plight 
of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  floor  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
should  demand  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  this  captive  nation,  the  re- 
turn of  all  deported  citizens,  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  guilty  of  crimes  against 
the  Baltic  peoples,  and  free  elections 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
United  Rations. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  must  never 
think  twe  have  forgotten  them.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  cannot  be  chained  for- 
ever. When  these  lands  regain  their; 
liberty,  let  them  regard  the  United  States 
as  a  friend  in  their  time  of  trouble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^    ,, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask'  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LITHUANIA  MUST  AGAIN  BE  FREE 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  commemorate  the  independ- 
ence day  of  a  nation  that  no  longer  is 
sovereign,  and  we  salute  a  brave  people 
who  no  longei-  are  free.  This  holiday 
for  the  3  million  citizens  of  Lithuania 


GOLD  RESERVE  REQUIREMENTS 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3818. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  3818)  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  main- 
tain certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  considering  today  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  amend  the  Nation's 
gold  reserve  requirements. 

This  is  a  middle-of-the-road  bill  which 
keeps  the  requirement  of  a  25-percent 
gold  reserve  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes  but  eliminates  the  requirement  in 
the  case  of  deposits  at  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

The  bill  will  make  an  additional  $5  bil- 
lion of  gold  available — sufficient  to  meet 
the  money  supply  needs  of  our  growing 
economy  and,  even  more  important,  to 
give  the  world  assurance  that  the  United 
States  will  meet  aU  requests  by  foreign 
governments  to  redeem  their  dollars  for 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

This  action  is  necessary  now  because 
the  deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments 
over  the  past  15  years  have  reduced  our 
gold  supply  virtually  to  the  minimum 
legal  reserve  limit. 

However,  the  bill  will  not  end  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits.  It  will  merely 
give  us  time  to  end  them  in  an  orderly 
and  responsible  fashion. 

The  President,  on  February  10,  sent  us 
a  message  reviewing  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation  and  recommending  a 
series  of  steps  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Many 
of  the  measures  proposed,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  approved  after  consideration  by  Con- 
gress and  will  help  in  reducing  our  per- 
sistent balance-of-payments  deficits. 

The  President's  program  is  directed 
mostly  at  restricting  the  flow  of  capital 
abroad,  which  has  been  a  most  important 
element  in  our  international  payments 
during  recent  years.  I  believe,  however, 
that  other  important  factors  are  not 
adequately  dealt  with  in  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  President. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the  foreign 
aid  program,  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary, should  be  reduced  sharply.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year  foreign  aid,  including 
military  assistance  and  agricultural  sur- 
pluses sold  for  foreign  currencies  or 
given  away,  could  be  as  much  as  $7  bil- 
lion. Beginning  next  July  there  will  re- 
main $6.5  billion  from  previous  appro- 
priations available  to  the  administration 
for  expenditure  in  future  years,  plus  any 
additional  appropriations  that  may  be 
made.  I 

I  am  sure  that  our  friends  and  allies 
in  the  free  world  have  reached  a  point  of 
economic  recovery  where  they  Can  carry 
a  much  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  mutual 
defense  facilities  and  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  cost  of  assisting  underdeveloped 
countries  than  has  been  possible  in  the 
past. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  put  our 
own  house  in  order.  Industry  and  labor 
must  exercise  caution  and  restraint  In 
their  price  and  wage  policies.  If  orga- 
nized labor  refuses  to  exercise  restraint 
in  wage  and  fringe  demands,  and  engages 
in  strikes  designed  to  beat  our  Nation  to 
its  knees,  it  should  be  put  on  a  par  with 
corporations  with  respect  to  control 
under  our  antitrust  laws.  The  Govern- 
ment also  must  bring  to  an  end  the  con- 
stantly unbalanced  budgets  and  be  pre- 
pared to  follow  flexible  monetary  policies 
jwiapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  inter- 
national position.    Unless  we  do  these 
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things,  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
may  get  worse  instead  of  better. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  3818.  deals  only 
with  the  Nation's  gold  reserve  require- 
ment5.  It  does  not  itself  attempt  to  solve 
the  balance-of-payments  problems.  It 
merely  releases  a  limited  amount  of  our 
gold  reserves  for  use  until  measures  and 
actions  to  correct  the  payments  deficit 
can  have  the  desired  effects. 

The  proposal  to  amend  the  Nation's 
gold  resei-ve  requirements  is  a  major 
step,  one  which  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
-rency  Committee  has  considered  care- 
fully, and  one  which  the  Senate  will  wish 
to  consider  carefully.  It  is  also  appro- 
priate that  we  should  respond  to  the 
President's  request  and  that  we  should 
act  upon  this  question  firmly,  decisively, 
and  promptly.  Confusion,  indecisive- 
ness,  and  delay  could  cause  untold  diffi- 
culties and  expense. 

In  my  judgment  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  acted  on  this  meas- 
m-e  promptly  and  responsibly.  The 
matter^was  first  raised  at  a  meeting  of 
legishfuve  leaders  at  the  White  House  on 
Janliary  22,  and  we  were  advised  that 
an  administration  bill  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  January  28 
along  with  the  President's  economic  re- 
port. I  immediately  announced  that  I 
would  introduce  the  adminstration  bill 
at  the  President's  request,  and  I  sched- 
uled hearings  before  the  committee  be- 
ginning February  2.  I  had  this  an- 
nouncement and  a  notice  of  the  hearings 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  26  and  invited  all  persons  who 
wished  to  testify  to  advise  the  committee. 
"When  the  bill  was  received  on  January 
28.  I  immediately  introduced  it  by  re- 
quest. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  commit- 
tee on  February  2,  3,  4.  9,  and  10.    All 
witnesses  who  requested  to  appear  were 
heard— a  total  of  19 — covering.  I  believe, 
.  all  points  of  view  on  the  matter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  the 
committee  in  executive  session  consid- 
ered a  number  of  alternative  proposals, 
including  Senator  Douglas'  proposal  to 
eliminate  all  the  gold  reserves  and  the 
proposals  of  Senator  Javits  and  Senator 
DoMiNicK  to  amend  the  gold-reserve  re- 
quirements, but-vjji  somewhat  different 
fashions  from  that  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. None  of  these  alterna- 
tives were  adopted.  Instead  the  com- 
mittee, without  dissent,  voted  to  report 
the  House  version  of  the  administration 
bill,  and  the  report  was  filed  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  The  hearings  have  now  been 
printed  in  a  volume  of  almost  300  pages 
which  was  available  on  February  15. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  entirely  clear 
at  the  outset  tkiKt  no  question  whatever 
was  raised  in  tne  committee  about  npain- 
tenance  of  the  lommitment  of  the  United 
States  to  redeem  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate 
availability  of  our  entire  stock  of  gold  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 
The  committee  was  glad  to  hear  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  endorse 
these  views,  and  the  committee  report 
and  the  supplemental  views  make  it  clear 
that  there  was  no  disagreement  among 
committee  members  on  these  points. 


The  United  States  has  a  stock  of  about 
$15  billion  of  gold  to  back  up  these  com- 
mitments. The  United  States  also  has 
the  world's  largest  industrial  output,  the 
world's  largest  agricultural  output,  and 
the  strongest, and  most-sought  currency 
in  the  world!  The  President's  request 
for  an  amendment  to  our  gold-resex-ve 
requirements  and  the  committee's  ap- 
proval of  this  request  were  not  based  on 
any  sense  of  distress  or  of  emergency. 
Instead,  the  proposal  before  the  Senate 
today  is  designed  to  make  it  clear  to  all. 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  United 
States  intends,  without  any  reservation 
or  qualification,  to  maintain  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  to  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  this  end. 

At  the  present  time  Federal  Reserve 
banks  must  maintain  reserves  in  gold 
certificates — representing  gold  in  the 
Treasury — of  at  least  25  percent  against 
deposits  in  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
Federal  Reserve  notes  in  circulation. 
These  reserves  have  been  required  since 
1945;  before  that  time  the  reserve  re- 
quirements were  40  percent  in  gold  i  on 
notes  and  35  percent  in  gold  or  lawiful 
money  on  deposits. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  author- 
ized to  suspend  these  requirements,  sub- 
ject to  certain  taxes  and  penalties,  but 
this  power  to  suspend  is  intended  to  be 
used  only  on  a  temporary  emergency 
basis.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  used  only 
three  times— in  1919,  1920,  and  1933— 
and  only  briefly  in  each  instance. 

In  1949  the  gold-certificate  reserves 
were  at  their  peak.  They  totaled  $23.4 
billion.  Although  deposit  and  note  lia- 
bilities had  expanded  greatly  in  the  war 
years,  the  ratio  of  gold-certificate  re- 
serves to  such  liabilities  in  1949  was  as 
high  as  57.5  percent.  The  situation  has 
changed  greatly  in  the  last  15  years,  and 
especially  in  the  last  7  years,  as  the  result 
of  an  outflow  of  gold  and  an  increase  in 
Federal  Reser\'e  liabilities.  Our  gold- 
certificate  reserves  now  amovmt  to  $14.8 
billion  compared  to  a  total  required  re- 
serve of  $13.6  billion.  Free  gold-certifi- 
cate reserves  are  down  to  $1.2  billion, 
and  total  free  gold,  including  small 
amounts  of  additional  gold  in  the  Trea- 
sury, is  less  than  $1.5  billion.  The  ratio 
of  gold-certificate  reserves  to  deposit 
and  note  liabilities  is  27.2  pcrcent^bare- 
ly  enough  above  the  required  25  percent 
to  give  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  a 
reasonable  operating  margin. 

This  change,  over  the  past  15  years 
was  accounted  for  partly  by  an  increase 
of  $3.4  billion  in  required  reserves — the 
net  result  of  many  changes  in  the  money 
supply  and  in  member  bank  reserve  re- 
quirements. The  decline  in  our  gold 
stock  was  much  greater.  Gold-certifi- 
cates decreased  over  the  past  15  years 
from  $23.4  billion  to  $14.8  billion.  There 
were  many  reasons  for  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  which  led  to  this 
decline — investments  abroad,  tourism, 
and  so  on,  but  *.he  chief  reason  has  been 
our  foreign  aid  and  military  programs 
overseas  which  have  totaled  more  than 
S105  billion. 

At  page  6  of  the  committee  report  ap- 
pears a  table  showing  the  consolidated 
reserve  position  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  for  selected  dates.    The  changing 


situation  since  1934  is  also  illustrated  by 
charts  appearing  at  page  5  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

All  members  of  the  committee  agreed 
with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserv^  Board  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  necessary  to  change 
our  gold-reserve  requirements.  All  mem- 
bers agreed  that  it  would  be  misleading 
and  unwise  to  leave  the  present  gold- 
reserve  requirements  in  effect  and  to  use 
the  suspension  powers  vested  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  And  all  members 
agreed  that  any  suggestion  of  failure 
to  carry  out  our  commitments  to  redeem 
dollars  in  gold  could  not  be  considered 
for  a  moment. 

The  two  principal  proposals  considered 
by  the  committee  were  the  administra- 
tion bill  to  amend  the  gold-reserve  re- 
quirements and  Senator  Douglas'  pro- 
posal to  repeal  them  entirely.  A  major- 
ity of  the  committee  felt  that  the  ad- 
ministration's middle-of-the-road  pro- 
posal was  the  wiser  and  sounder  course. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  took  the  position  that 
the  administration  proposal  provided  as 
much  leeway  as  they  now  felt  necessary, 
They  took  the  position  that,  if  sound 
economic  policies  are  pursued  at  home, 
and  firm  and  effective  measures  are 
taken  to  correct  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits,  the  administration  pro- 
posal would  provide  ample  leeway  for 
the  foreseeable 'future. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  saw  no 
reason  to  go  beyond  the  administration's 
recommendations  in  this  sensitive  and 
important  field.  "When  the  outcome  is 
uncertain,  it  is  wise  to  do  only  what  is 
necessary. 

In  the  second  place,  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  while  recognizing  that 
since  1933  our  laws  have  prohibited  the 
redemption  in  gold  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  or  any  other  currency,  took  the  po- 
sition that  a  gold-reserve  requirement 
is  desirable.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
original  reasons  for  the  gold  reserve- 
internal  redeemability — no  longer  exists 
is  no  reason  to  abandon  the  gold  reserve 
if  it  serves  some  other  useful  purpose. 
Our  history  is  full  of  instances  where  a 
tool  designed  for  one  purpose  has  served 
another  and  perhaps  more  important 
purpose  long  after  the  original  one  dis- 
appeared. 

Maintenance  of  a  gold-reserve  re- 
quirement against  Federal  Reserve  notes 
is  meaningful  and  valuable  because  it 
provides  a  warning  signal  against  ex- 
cessive expansion  of  our  money  supply 
•  and  currency  or  against  depletion  of  our 
reservoir  of  gold  needed  to  meet  varia- 
tions in  our  international  payments. 

If  the  money  supply  is  increased 
greatly,  this  will  be  reflected  in  an  ex- 
panded supply  of  currency.  If  the  sup- 
ply of  currency  exceeds  the  amount  per- 
missible under  the  gold-reserve  require- 
ment, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can. 
under  existing  law  which  would  not  be 
amended  by  this  bill,  suspend  the  gold- 
reserve  requirements  on  a  temporary 
basis.  An  approach  to  such  a  limit  will 
give  clear  notice  that  a  review  of  our 
monetary  situation  is  imperative.    This 


review  may  demonstrate  that  the  money 
supply  is  not  increasing  by  reason  of 
either  inflationary  monetary  policies  or 
lack  of  attention  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation,  but  merely  through  the 
normal  growth  in  the  economy  or 
changes  in  business  practices  calling  for 
more  currency.  On  the  :other  hand,  the 
review  may  show  that  the  cause  of  the 
mcrease  in  currency  is  unduly  lax  mone- 
tary policies  or  inattention  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems.  In  either 
case  the  Congress  will  be  in  a  position 
to  take  whatever  action  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

The  existence  of  the  limit  imposed  by- 
the  gold-reserve  requirement,  flexible 
though  it  is,  will  make  the  Goverrunent 
hesitate  to  adopt  policies  which  threaten 
to  trespass  on  this  limit.  The  knowledge 
that  a  day  of  reckoning  will  be  forth- 
coming—that a  request  to  the  Congress 
for  an  amendment  to  the  law  must  be 
made  and  must  be  justified— will  have 
an  effect  upon  the  Government.  This 
argument  for  the  gold  reserve,  this  argu- 
ment for  congressional  control,  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  field,  a  recognition  of  the 
constitutional  provision  giving  Congress 
the  power  to  coin  money  and  fix  the 
value  thereof.  J 

We  fibunt  upon  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exercise 
wisdom  and  restraint.  We  count  upon 
an  independent  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  exercise  wisdom  and  restraint.  But, 
as  James  Madison  said  in  the  Federal- 
ist, referring  to  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches: 

A  dependence  on  the  people,  is  no  doubt, 
the  primary  control  on  thie  government;  but 
experience  has  taught  mankind  the  necessity 
of  auxiliary  precautions.   | 

This  is  the  so-called  lisychological  rea- 
son for  a  gold  reserve  behind  our  cur- 
rency. The  public— the  citizens  whose 
votes  control  our  Government — may  be 
wiser  than  we  think  when  they  express 
their  confidence  in  a  currency  backed  at 
least  in  part  by  gold— linked  to  gold— a 
currency  which  cannot  expand  like  the 
German  mark  in  1920  or  the  Brazilian 
cruzeiro  in  recent  yeaxs,  at  least  not 
without  a  review  by  th|e  Congress  under 
its  constitutional  powep  to  fix  the  value 
of  money. 

The  same  is  true  of  foreign  holders  of 
U.S.  dollars.  The  requirement  that  a 
gold-reserve  fund  of  more  than  S8  billion 
must  be  maintained  serves  as  a  protec- 
tion for  foreign  holder3  of  dollars.  They 
know  that  in  the  final  analysis  this  gold 
will  be  available  for  the  redemption  of 
dollars.  But  they  also  know  that  this 
gold  may  be  frittered  away  unless  vigor- 
ous action  is  taken  to  assure  a  sound 
dollar  in  the  United  States,  unless  soimd 
wage  and  price  policies  are  pursued  in 
the  United  States,  and  unless  adequate 
and  effective  measmres  are  taken  to  end 
our  balance-of-payments  deficits. 

Foreign  holders  of  dollar*  know  that 
these  measures  must  be  taken.  And 
they  know  it  is  better  for  the  United 
States  to  take  these  measures  promptly 
and  effectively,  before  our  gold  supply  is 
gone.  They  know  their  dollars  will  be 
better  protected  if  the  United   States 


takes  the  steps  necessary  to  preserve  a 
sound  dollar  at  home  and  to  end  the 
balance-of-payments  deficits  while  we 
still  have  about  $15  billion  of  gold. 

In  conclusion  1  should  like  to  empha- 
size particularly  two  points. 

First.  It  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
a    sound    dollar.    Industry    and    labor 
must  follow  moderate  and  responsible 
wage  and  price  policies.    Inflated  wages 
and  prices  can  hamper  production,  can 
reduce  employirjent,  and  can  cut  down 
our    sales    abroad.    For   instance,    one 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  steel- 
workers  union  promised  his  members  a 
wage  settlement  equal  to  that  of  the 
United   Automobile   "Workers,   and   the 
other  candidate,  who  may  prove  to  be  the 
winner,  offered  that  he  would  get  a  bet- 
ter settlement.    And  the  candidate  who 
may  be  the  winner  also  believes  that 
after  the  union  negotiators  have  reached 
a  settlement  with  the  management  ne- 
gotiators, any  strike  which  may  occur 
throughout  the  entire  union  must  be 
continued  until  every  local  has  agreed  td 
accept   the   new   contract.    The   steel- 
workers  also  control  the  production  of 
aluminum    and    the    chairman   of    the 
board  of  a  large  alumintun  company  tells 
me  that  a  wage  settlement  for  altuninum 
workers  equal  to  that  granted  the  auto- 
mobile   workers    would    absorb    every 
penny  of  net  profit  of  his  company  at 
present  prices. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  if  the  Steel 
Worker's  Uniqn  is  granted  a  wage  in- 
crease even  comparable  to  that  for  the 
automobile  workers,  one  of  two  things 
will  happen — either  the  expansion  of 
steel  and  aluminum  capacity  will  be  cur- 
tailed because  of  diminishing  profit  mar- 
gins, or  the  price  of  these  products  will 
have  to  be  increased.  And,  while  we  had 
a  very  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  1964, 
any  price  inflation  in  the  current  cal- 
endar year  will  be  calculated  to  curtail 
our  sales  abroad  and,  in  doing  so,  to  in- 
tensify our  current  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Flexible  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
must  be  followed.  Permanently  unbaN 
anced  budgets  and  excessive  credit  can 
cause  domestic  and  foreign  problems  for 
us.  And  it  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  sound  monetary  policies  to  pre- 
serve the  strength  and  independence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  have  recognized  this,  and  the 
Congress  has  repeatedly  recognized  the 
need  for  an  independent  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  we  must  continue  to  do  so. 
Second.  Our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icits must  end.  We  have  for  years  been 
aware  of  these  deficits.  We  have  de- 
plored them.  We  have  taken  tentative 
and  inadequate  steps  to  reduce  them. 
But  we  have  not  stopped  them. 

It  is  clear  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  gold-reserve  requirements  that  the 
necessity  to  amend  them  has  brought 
home  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  country  the  fact  that  we  must  now 
end  the  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
No  better  example  of  the  value  of  a  gold- 
reserve  requirement  could  be  shown. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  3818  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  It  would  merely  give 
time  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 


to  end  our  balance-of-pajmients  problem 
in  an  orderly  and  responsible  "fashion, 
while  we  still  have  a  large  stock  of  gold, 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  and  a  pros- 
perous and  growing  domestic  economy. 

Conditions  are  favorable  for  ending  our 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  We  must 
do  so  now  and  not  wait  until  our  stock 
of  gold  has  vanished,  our  international 
financial  position  has  weakened,  and 
our  balance  of  trade  and  domestic  econ- 
omy are  in  less  satisfactory  shape. 

In  the  meantime  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Treasury  must  have  a  supply  of 
gold  free  from  fixed  requirements  ade- 
quate to  meet  prospective  normal  needs 
and  emergency  demands. 

To  provide  this,  the  committee  recom- 
mends to  the  Senate  that  Hil.  3818  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  reported  from 
the  committee — the  administration  bill, 
recommended  by  the  President,  support- 
ed by  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
the  Virginia  Bankers  Association,  and 
other  able  witnesses — should  be  promptly 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  signature. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  statement  of 
General  de  Gaulle  on  February  4,  last, 
concerning  a  return  to  the  fold  standard 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  International  Monetakt  System 
Question.  Mr.  President,  by  converting  a 
portion  of  Its  doUar  holdings  Into  gold,  France 
has  elicited  certain  reactions  which  have 
brought  out  the  defects  In  the  present  mone- 
tary system.  Do  you  advocate  a  reform  in 
this  system,  and  If  so,  how? 

Question.  My  question,  Mr.  President,  fits 
In  with  the  preceding  one.  Can  you  specify 
your  policy  on  foreign  Investments  In  France, 
and  especially  on  American  Investments? 

Answer.  I  shall  try  to  explain  my  thoughts 
on  these  points. 

As  the  Western  European  States,  destroyed 
and  ruined  by  the  wars,  recover  their  sub- 
stance, their  relative  situation  following  their 
debilitation  appears  inadequate,  even  abusive 
and  dangerous.  Moreover,  nothing  In  this 
statement  Implies  that  they,  particularly 
it-rance,  are  In  any  way  unfriendly  toward 
other  countries,  especially  toward  America. 
For  the  fact  that  these  States  wish,  more 
each  day,  to  act  Independently  In  every  field 
of  International  relations  Is  due  merely  to 
the  nature  of  things.  This  Is  true  of  the 
monetary  relations  which  have  been  prac- 
ticed m  the  world  since  the  ordeals  under- 
gone by  Europe  made  It  lose  Its  equilibrium. 
I  refer — is  this  not  clear? — to  the  system 
which  appeared  following  the  First  World 
War  and  which  was  established  after  the 
second. 

We  know  that,  starting  with  the  Genoa 
Conference  In  1922,  this  system  had  given 
two  currencies,  the  pound  and  the  dollar,  the 
privilege  of  being  held  automatically  as  gold 
equivalents  for  all  foreign  payments,  while 
the  others  were  not.  Later  on,  since  the 
pound  had  been  devalued  In  1931  and  the 
dollar  m  1933,  this  extraordinary  advantage 
could  have  seemed  to  be  compromised.  But 
America  surmounted  Its  great  crisis.  After 
that,  the  Second  World  War  ruined  the  cur- 
rencies in  Europe  by  unleashing  Inflation 
there.  As  nearly  all  the  world  gold  reserves 
were  then  held  by  the  United  States  which, 
as  the  world  supplier,  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  value  of  Its  own  currency.  It  could 
seem  natural  for  other  states  to  Include 
dollars  or  gold  without  distinction  In  their 
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exchange  reserves  and  for  foreign  balances 
of  payments  to  be  settled  by  transfers  of 
American  credits  or  currencies  as  well  £is  gold. 
All  the  more  so  because  America  experienced 
ncf  difficulty  in  settling  Its  debts  In  gold  if  it 
was  asked  to  do  so.  This  International 
monetary  system,  this  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard, has  consequently  been  accepted  in  prac- 
tice since  that  time. 

However,  today  it  no  longer  seems  to  con- 
form to  reality,  and  it  suddenly  presents  dis- 
advantages which  are  increasingly  encumber- 
ing it.  Since  the  problem  can  be  considered 
in  the  desired  conditions  of  calm  and  objec- 
tivity^for  there  is  nothing  urgent  or  alarm- 
ing about  the  present  situation — this  is  the 
time  to  do  so. 

The  conditions  which  formerly  were  able 
to  give  rise  to  the  gold  exchange  standard 
have  changed.  The  currencies  of  the  West- 
ern European  states  are  today  restored,  to 
the  extent  that  the  total  gold  reserves  of  the 
Six  today  equal  those  of  the  Americans. 
They  would  even  exceed  them  if  the  Six 
decided  to  convert  all  their  dollar  holdings 
Into  gold.  This  means  that  the  custom  of  . 
ascribing  a  superior  value  to  the  dollar  as  an 
international  currency  no  longer  rests  on  Its 
Initial  foundation — I  mean  America's  posses- 
sion of  the  largest  share  of  the  world's  gold. 
But.  in  addition,  the  fact  that  many  states 
in  principle  accept  dollars  on  the  same  basis 
as  gold  so  as  to  offset,  if  need  be,  the  deficits 
in  their  favor  in  the  'American  balance  of 
payments,  leads  the  United  States  to  indebt 
itself  abroad  at  no  cost.  Indeed,  what  it 
owes  abroad,  it  pays  for,  at  least  partially, 
with  dollars  which  it  alone  can  issue,  instead 
of  paying  entirely  with  gold,  which  has  a 
real  value,  which  must  be  earned  to  be  pos- 
sessed, and  which  cannot  be  transferred  to 
others  without  risks  and  sacrifice.  This  uni- 
lateral facility  which  is  granted  to  America 
is  serving  to  cloud  the  idea  that  the  dollar 
is  an  impartial  and  international  medium  of 
exchange,  when  it  is  a  means  of  credit  be- 
longing to  one  state. 

Obviously,  this  situation  has  other  conse- 
quences, particularly  the  fact  that  the 
United  States — since  it  is  not  required,  at 
least  entirely,  to  settle  its  payments  deficits 
In  gold  according  to  the  former  rule  which 
required  States  to  take  the  measures,  some- 
times severe  ones,  necessary  to  correct  their 
Imbalances — suffered  a  deficit  each  year. 
Not  because  its  total  commercial  exchanges 
were  unfavorable,  quite  the  contrary.  Its 
exports  of  goods  always  exceed  its  imports. 
But  this  is  also  the  case  for  dollars,  for 
which  outfiows  always  exceed  inflows.  In  oth- 
er words,  capital'  was  created  in  America,  by 
means  of  what  must  be  called  inflation, 
which  in  the  form  of  dollar  loans  granted  to 
States  or  to  individuals,  is  exported  outside. 
As,  even  in  the  United  States,  the  increase 
In  fiduciary  currency  which  results  as  a  side 
effect  makes  investments  at  home  less  prof- 
itable, there  Is  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
United  States  to  invest  abroad.  The  result 
for  certain  countries  is  a  sort  of  expropria- 
tion of  some  of  their  business  firms. 

Assuredly,  such  a  practice  has  greatly  fa- 
cilitated, and  further  encourages  to  some 
extent,  the  manifold  and  substantial  aid  that 
the  United  States  furnishes  to  numerous 
countries  for  their  development,  and  from 
which  we  ourselves  once  benefited  in  large 
measure.  But  circumstances  are  such  today 
that  It  is  possible  to  wonder  how  far  the  dif- 
ficulties would  go  if  the  States  which  hold 
dollars  sooner  or  later  reached  the  point 
where  they  wanted  to  convert  them  into  gold. 
Even  If  ^ch  a  widespread  movement  would 
never  occur,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  fundamental  Imbalance. 

For  all  these  reasons,  France  reconungnds 
that  the  system  be  changed;  we  knd^  that 
she  did  so,  notably  during  the  monetary  con- 
ference in  Tokyo.  Given  the  worldwide  up-^ 
set  that  a  crisis  occurring  in  this  domain 
would  probably  cause,  we  have,  Indeed,  every 
reason  to  hope  that  in  time  the  means  for 


avoiding  it  will  be  taken.  Therefore,  we 
consider  that  International  exchanges  must 
be  established,  as  was  the  case  before  the 
worldwide  disasters,  on  an  unquestionable 
monetary  basis  which  does  not  bear  the  mark 
of  any  individual  country. 

What  basis?  Actually,  it  Is  difficult  to  en- 
vision in  this  regard  any  other  criterion,  any 
other  standard  than  gold.  Yes,  gold,  which 
does  not  change  in  nature,  which  can  be 
made  either  into  bars,  ingots  or  coins,  which 
has  no  nationality,  which  is  considered,  in 
all  places  and  at  all  times,  the  inunutable 
and  fiduciary  value  par  excellence.  Further- 
more, despite  all  that  it  was  possible  to 
imagine,  say,  wi'ite,  or  do  in  the  midst  of 
major  events,  it  is  a  fact  that  even  today  no 
currency  has  any  value  except  by  direct  or 
Indirect  relation  to  gold,  real  or  supposed. 
Doubtless,  no  one  would  think  of  dictating  to 
any  country  how  to  manage  its  domestic 
affairs.  But  the  supreme  law,  the  golden 
rule — and  indeed  It  Is  pertinent  to  say  It — 
that  must  be  enforced  and  honored  again  in 
international  economic  relations,  is  the  duty 
to  balance,  from  one  monetary  area  to  an- 
other, by  effective  inflows  and  outflows  of 
gold,  the  balance  of  payments  resulting  from 
their  exchanges. 

Certainly,  the  termination  of  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  without  rude  Jolts,  the  re- 
institution  of  the  gold  standard,  the  supple- 
mentary and  transitional  measures  which 
could  be  Indispensable,  particularly  for  or- 
ganizing international  credit  on  this  new 
basis,  will  have  to  be  deliberately  concerted 
among  the  states,  especially  those  whose 
economic  and  financial  capability  gives  them 
special  responsibilities.  Moreover,  the  frame- 
works already  exist  in  which  such  studies 
and  negotiations  would  normally  be  carried 
out.  The  International  Monetary  Fund,  set 
up  to  guarantee,  as  much  as  it  Is  possible, 
currency  solidarity,  would  offer  all  states  an 
appropriate  meeting  ground  once  it  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  perpetuating  the  gold  ex- 
change standard,  but  of  replacing  It.  The 
Group  of  Ten,  which  Includes  alongside  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  one 
hand,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Belgium,  and  on  the  other,  Japan, 
Sweden,  and  Canada,  would  prepare  the  nec- 
essary proposals.  Lastly,  it  would  be  up  to 
the  six  states,  which  seem  to  be  on  the  way 
toward  achieving  a  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, to  formulate  between  them  and  to 
advocate  outside  the  solid  system  which  com- 
mon sense  recommends  and  which  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  reappearing  power  of  our 
old  Continent. 

Prance,  for  her  part,  is  ready  to  take  an 
active  share  In  the  vast  reform  henceforth 
linposed  In  the  interest  of  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  of  the  real  meaning  of 
that  statement  is  that  General  de  Gaulle 
thinks  that  the  French  franc  should  be 
rated  by  the  trading  nations  of  the  world 
on  a  par  with  the  U.S.  dollar  and  the 
British  pound. 

Apparently  he  wants  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  by  casting  doubt  on  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
to  maintain  the  stability  of  their  cur- 
rencies. He  would  have  all  countries 
pay  out  gold  freely  and,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  to  supply  enough  gold  to 
operate  on  such  a  basis,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  world  price  of  gold 
to  two  or  three  times  the  present  value 
of  $35  an  ounce.  This  would  increase 
the  monetary  value  of  all  gold  held  in 
the  world. 

Such  action,  as  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill  before  you  states,  "would  de- 
stroy confidence  in  the  future  stability  of 
the  dollar,  as  well  as  of  other  currencie;s, 
and  would  hamper  the  vital  use  of  the 
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dollar  as  a  key  reserve  currency  for  the 
entire  world.  Such  an  action  would  en- 
courage private  hoarding  of  gold  and 
limit  its  availability  for  useful  interna- 
tional monetary  purposes.  By  an  arbi- 
trary move  the  monetary  systems  of  the 
world  would  be  flooded  with  reserves  sus- 
ceptible of  promoting  a  greatly  exces- 
sive expansion  of  credit  with  inflation- 
ary consequences.  The  results  would  be 
highly  inequitable  in  their  incidence  on 
different  people  and  different  countries." 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  report  on 
the  bill  which  is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator. 

In  recent  months,  France  has  de- 
manded of  us  $350  million  in  gold.  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  has  intimated  that  he  will 
demand  gold  for  part  of  $1  billion  which 
his  government  now  holds  and  also  to 
cover  any  further  acquisitions  of  dollars. 
But.  before  our  Government  honors  a  re- 
quest from  the  French  Government  to 
that  extent,  I  believe  there  will  be  some 
discussion  in  the  Senate  about  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  France  owes  us,  dat- 
ing back  to  World  War  I. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
the  fine  work  he  and  his  committee  have 
done  on  this  bill,  for  the  report,  and  for 
his  speech,  which  is  enough  to  satisfy  me. 
I  am  sure  it  will  satisfy  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  I  may  not  be  present  later  in  the 
debate,  so  I  wish  the  Senator  would  com- 
ment on  a  certain  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  referred  to  the  bill  and 
the  fact  that  amendments  will  be  pro- 
posed. He  has  pointed  out.  on  page  11  of 
the  copy  of  the  speech  I  hold  in  my  mind, 
the  advantages  of  not  repealing  the  re- 
quirement or  of  requiring  some  gold  re- 
'^erve.  I  understand  that  such  a  proposal 
will  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  . 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  presented  to  the  committee 
an  amendment  repealing  all  of  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  and  I  expect  he  will 
bring  it  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
>tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
address  himself  to  that  particular  point, 
I  should  like  to  have  him  elaborate  on  it, 
and  also  on  the  amendment  which  may 
be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMrNicKl. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  opposed  Senator 
Douglas'  amendment  in  committee. 
The  committee  voted  it  down.i  I  still  op- 
pose it.  * 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  goes 
beyond  what  the  administration  recom- 
mends as  necessary  at  the  present  time 
under  the  present  circumstances.  I  see 
no  reason  and  no  need  to  go  beyond  what 
the  administration  recommends  in  this 
delicate  and  important  field. 

In.  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  me 
clear  that  our  gold  and  our  gold  reserve 
requirements  serve  a  valid  and  useful 
purpose,  and  the  requirements  should  be 
continued.  It  was  the  gold  outflow  in  the 
early  1960's  which  led  President  Ken- 
nedy to  send  his  balance-of-payments 
message  to  the  Congress,  and  it/Is  the 
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further  gold  flow  in  the  past  2  or  3  years, 
taking  our  gold  reserves  down  to  almost 
minimum  legal  requirementa.  which  has 
made  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  public  aware  of  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

I  will  not  elaborate  on  this  point.  It  Is 
fully  discussed  in  the  report  and  in  the 
speech  I  made  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 

floor.  ^  „ 

I  believe  confidence  in  the  dollar  can 
best  be  preserved  by  prompt  and  decisive 
"  action  today  on  the  administration  bill, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
and  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

I  shall  not  labor  the  point,  but  I  re- 
peat that  from  time  immemorial  gold 
has  been  esteemed.  We  first  find  it  being 
used  by  a  king  whose  name  was  Midas. 
He  foimd  a  river  where  he  could  literally 
scoop  up  gold  by  the  bucketful.  So  the 
story  comes  down  to  us  that  everything 
he  touched  turned  into  gold.  It  was 
not  long  before  other  people  coveted  that 
gold  and  they  took  his  gold  away. 

There  is  a  reference  to  gold  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  we  read  about 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  sent  an  emissary 
to  Jerusalem.  A  prophet  had  advised 
the  King  of  Jerusalem  that  he  should 
not  show  the  gold  he  had  there.  But 
the  King  was  proud  and  he  showed  him 
his  gold  vessels  in  the  palace  and  in  the 
temple.  Nebuchadnezzar  coveted  that 
gold.  So  he  went  in  and  took  the  gold. 
His  son,  Belshazzar,  was  drinking  from 
the  gold  vessels  taken  from  Jerusalem 
when  a  Persian  King  named  Darius  killed 
him  and  took  the  gold  from  Babylon  to 
Persia. 

A  Scotchman  down  in  the  valley  said, 
referring  to  gold,  "Senator,  I  like  the 
kind  of  money  that  dogs  can't  chew  up." 
Everybody  likes  solid  money.  That  is 
the  .reason  we  do  not  like  to  abandon 
this  backing  of  gold. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's fine  exposition.  It  is  sound  and 
colorful. 

Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  refer  to 
an  amendment?  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  in- 
tends to  propose  one.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  may  have  to  be  absent  from 
the  Chamber  later,  and  that  is  the  reason 
he  brings  up  that  question  now. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  amendment 
was  proposed  in  the  committee,  was  dif- 
cussed,  and  it  was  not  accepted.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  release  of  perhaps  $2  billion 
of  gold,  less  than  the  administration  bill 
would  release.  The  administration  bill 
says,  in  effect,  "This  releases  enough — 
$5  billion;  do  not  release  any  more.  It  is 
necessary  to  release  about  as  much  as  $5 
billion."  The  theme  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  is  that  it  is  better  to  keep  gold 
against  the  currency  in  cii'culation  than 
to  take  some  of  the  requirement  off  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposits  and  some  off  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  Some  may  say  that 
If  we  take  5  or  10  or  15  percent  off  each, 
it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  it 
will  all  be  taken  off.  We  are  still  holding 
to  the  theory  that  there  Is  a  25-percent 
gold  backing  against  currency  in  circula- 
tion. For  that  reason  the  committee 
turned  down  the  Dominick  amendment. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  So  the  passage  of  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  Senator  would 
not  touch  the  system,  except  that  it 
would  release  about  $5  billion  of  gold 
that  could  be  counted  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  quotations  and  would  be  eli- 
gible to  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  meet 
obligations. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  commend  him  for  his 
very  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
participating  in  this  discussion.    I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  in  order  to 
make  the  situation  crystal  clear  to  him, 
that  what  I  am  doing  is  proposing  a  re- 
duction from  25  to  20  percent— a  5-per- 
cent reduction— for  2  years  only^at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  would  automatically 
come  back  up  to  25  percent.    During  the 
interim  period  between  now  and  the  end 
of  August,  there  would  be  a  study  com- 
mittee designed  to  try  to  develop  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  would  correct  the 
situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
Specific  legislative  proposals  to  report 
back  will  be  provided  for,  the  purpose 
being  to  try  to  keep  the  administration 
in  a  position  similar  to  the  one  it  occu- 
pies in  connection  with  the  debt  limit, 
where  it  is  constantly  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  steps  either  to  try 
to  balance  the  budget  or  to  convince 
Congress  that  the  temporary  debt  limit 
should  be  raised.    This  way,  it  would  be 
faced  with  the  situation  of  trying  to  tell 
us  that  there  was  a  need,  relative  to  the 
gold  reserve  requirements,  why  there  was 
a  need,  and  whether  it  proposed  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  me  add  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  the  administration  and  most 
of  the  bankers  who  testified,  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  are  very  much  opposed 
to  the  proposal  to  take  a  5-percent  bite 
at  both  sides  for  only  2  years.  They 
asserted  that  it  would  lead  to  ho  end  of 
trouble,  that  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
enact  a  permanent  law  in  regard  to  the 
25  percent  on  deposits,  and  then  we 
would  know  where  we  stood. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Xj^i- 
nority  views  were  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  lUinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire],  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALEl,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  felt  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
stability  of  U.St  currency  as  the  prin- 
cipal reserve  of  the  world,  the  gold  re- 
serve requirement  should  be  eliminated 
entirely  and  the  country  left  free  to  work 
out  its  problems  of  world  credit. 

My  proposal  would  reduce  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  against  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  to  15  percent  and  eliminate 
the  reserve  requirement  against  Federal 
Reserve  deposit  liabilities. 

I  am  loath  to  proceed  with  an  amend- 
ment until  ascertaining  the  desires  of 
the  members  of  the  commit^pe  who  con- 
stituted the  minority.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  in  order  to  determine  exactly 
how  best  to  present  the  two  issues  in- 
volved—first the  issue  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  who 
proposes  considerably  less  than  the  ad- 


ministration has  recommended — and 
second,  the  issue  raised  by  the  minority 
views,  and  by  myself,  in  a  proposal  to  do 
somewhat  more  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  a  certain  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

at  this  point. 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  submitted  by  Mr.  Dominick, 
is  as  follows: 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  first  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  of 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended  {12  U.S.C.  413),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Provided,  however.  That  when' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'Provided,  That  during  the  period  commenc- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  this  proviso  and 
ending  on  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  ^ 
such  date  every  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall 
maintain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  of  not 
less  than  20  per  centum  against  its  deposits 
and  reserves  in  gold  certificates  of  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  against  Its  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  in  actual  circulation.    When'. 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  414). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '25  per  centum'. 

"Sec.  3.  Section  11(c)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  248(c)).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  following 
the  second  proviso  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ':  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  during  the  period  referred  to  in 
the  proviso  in  the  third  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 16  the  foregoing  reference  to  "25  per 
centum"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "20  per  cen- 
tum", and  the  foregoing  references  to  "20 
per  centum"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "15  per 
centvma". ' 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
joint  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Balance  of  Payments 
Deficit  which  shall  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  of  whom  not  more  than 
three  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  five  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  whom  not  more  than 
three  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  (1)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  pow- 
er of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
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.  functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  selection. 

"(2)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man,, the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chair- 
man. 

"(3)  A  majority  of  the  Joint  conmiittee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  bjj  the  Joint  committee, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  oaths  and  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Joint  committee  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  experienced  by  the  United 
States  In  recent  years,  of  the  adequacy  of 
measures  taken  and  proposed  to  reduce  such 
deficit,  and  of  the  feasibility  of  adopting  new 
or  alternative  measures  for  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  such  deficit. 

"(2)  The  Joint  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations,  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  August  31,  1965.  Upon  the  filing 
by  the  Joint  committee  of  its  report  all  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  resolution  shall 
terminate. 

"(d)  The  Joint  committee  or  any  fully  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings;  to  sit  and  act  at  sucil 
times  and  places;  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  to  administer  such  oaths;  to 
take  such  testimony;  and  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding  as  It  deems  advisable. 
The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Joint  committee  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts, 
consultants,  technicians,  and  staff  employees 
fs  It  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 

"(2)  The  Joint  committee  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  the  .head 
of  such  department  or  agency.  With  the 
consent  of  any  standing,  select,  or  special 
committee  of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the  serv- 
ices of  the  staff  of  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee whenever  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  determines  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

"(■;)  Members  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
its  employees  and  consultants,  while  travel- 
ing on  official  business  for  the  Joint  com- 
mittee within  or  outside  the  United  States, 
shalU  be  reimbursed  for  their  actual  and 
necessary  expenses. 

"(g)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Joint  committee, 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman. 

"Amen*  the  title  to  read  as  follows :  'A  bill 
to  provide  that  for  a  two-year  period  the 
reserve  requirement  applicable  to  the  de- 
posit and  note  liabilities  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  shall  be  20  per  centum  In  lieu  of  25 
per  centvun,  and  for  other  purposes'." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  in  order  that  enough  Senators 
may  be  brought  to  the  Chamber. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ' 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedeji  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
proach the  problem  before  the  Senate 
with  considerable  reluctance;  not  with 
reluctance  from  the  standpoint  of  dis- 
cussin^JBl^t  in  the  open,  but  with  con- 
sideraole  reluctance  in  opposing  in  any 
way  the  philosophy  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  ,  for  whom  I  have  a  high 
respect. 

However,  the  proposal  before  us  is  an 
administration  proposal.  The  trouble 
with  the  administration's  proposal,  as  I 
see  it,  is  that  it  deals  only  with  one  side 
of  a  specific  problem,  which  is  to  provide 
enough  gold  so  that  the  administration 
may  have  time,  as  Secretary  Dillon  said, 
to  see  what  might  happen  with  the  inter- 
national balance  of  payments.  It  does 
not  in  any  way  give  any  specifics  as 
to  how  the  problem  should  be  cured,  or 
any  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  problem. 

My  substitute  approaches  the  problem 
a  little  differently.  First  of  all,  the  gold 
reserve  behind  the  dollar  is  something 
which  I,  personally— and  I  believe  most 
other  Senators — believe  is  necessary  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  stability  of  our 
dollar.  In  other  words,  we  need  a  gold 
reserve. 

If  we  accept  that  fact,  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  find  a  procedure  in  which  we  will 
not  continue  to  lose  gold. 

In  order  to  make  this  point,  and  recog- 
nizing the  dilemma  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  present  time,  I  would  reduce 
both  the  Federal  Reserve  deposit  gold 
requirement  and  the  currency  gold  re- 
serve requirement  by  5  percent,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  2  years.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  amendment  should  be  adopt- 
ed, a  select  committee  would  be  appoint- 
ed from  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  go 
into  the  problem  of  how  we  can  best 
solve  the  international  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  from  our  own  stahdpoint; 
whether  we  should  cut  down  extremely 
and  drastically  on  foreign  '  aid,  and 
whether  we  should  try  to  take  further 
steps  toward  balancing  the  budget. 

The  committee  would  report  to  Con- 
gress by  the  end  of  August  of  this  year. 
In  that  way  we  would  have  adequate 
time  within  which  to  obtain  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  and  take  some 
steps  before  another  reduction  in  our 
gold  reserve  requirement  would  become 
necessary. 

iTnade  a  statement  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  I  may  do  so,  I  should  like  to 
incorporate  a  substantial  part  of  it  in 
the  Record  by  reading  from  it  at  this 
point,  because  I  believe  it  brings  these 
matters  out   very  clearly. 


I  said,  first  of  all,  that  I  wished  to 
acknowledge  that  we  are  facing  a  prob- 
lem, and  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
must  take  some  steps  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  said  that  the  administration's 
program  constitutes  a  "bandaid"  and  not 
a  cure.  I  said  it  was  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, solving  nothing,  and  opening  the 
way  to  substantial  currency  inflation.  I 
said  that,  rather  than  increasing  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of' the  dqllar  as 
its  most  optimistic  supporters  predict, 
its  effect  could  be  precisely  the  opposite. 

I  said  further: 

It  Is  an  obvious  first  step  toward  a  com- 
pletely managed  monetary  system  wherein 
gold  will  ultimately  be  removed  from  all 
internal  currency,  making  the  value  of  the 
dollar  thereafter  subject  to  the  swbitrary  de- 
cisions of  the  fiscal  managers,  regardless  ot 
political  party;  and 

While  there  may  be  valid  objections  to  a 
complete  return  to  a  gold  standard,  history 
has  ref>eatedly  proven  the  Inadequacies  of 
a  managed  economy  whose  currency  Invari- 
ably ends  up  in  a  destructive  Inflationary 
cycle. 

The  problem  we  face  Is  Indeed  serious,  and 
I  urge  the  administration  to  take  upon  Itself 
the  mantle  of  fiscal  responsibility  It  has  for 
so  long  shunned. 

The  recent  cavalier  attitudes  toward  sound 
economic  policies  are  truly  remarkable.  The 
administration  spokesmen  have  cavorted 
from  one  side  of  the  spectrum  to  the  other. 
At  first,  we  were  promised  balanced  budgets 
and  then  told  they  were  an  unnecessary  ves- 
tige of  the  puritan  ethic.  At  first,  we  were 
promised  there  would  be  no  Intentional  defi- 
cit spending  except  In  periods  of  national 
crisis  and  then  this,  too,  was  changed. 

During  the  last  few  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed staggering  Increases  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures despite  the  deficits  resulting 
therefrom;  a  climbing  national  debt  which 
Is  now  over  $312  billion,  and  a  constant  Im- 
balance-of-payments  situation.  From  these 
things,  the  public's  attention  was  diverted 
first  to  statistical  Justification  in  terms  of 
gross  national  product  expansion,  and  more 
recently,  to  sloganeering  programs  and  poli- 
cies, while  our  international  payment  deficits 
continued  and  our  gold  supply  dwindled. 

Mr.  President,  recent  figures  indicate 
that  our  Treasury,  as  of  February  10, 
1965,  has  only  $14,938  million  of  gold  re-  ^ 
serves,  of  which  more  than  $13  billion  is 
required  under  present  statutes  to  back 
domestic  currency  and  Federal  Reserve 
deposits. 

I  might  interject  at  this  point  to  say 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  25  years 
that  this  Nation's  gold  reserves  have 
gone  down  below  the  $15  billion  mark. 
They  are  below  that  mark  now,  and  are 
still  going  down. 

Considerably  less  than  $2  billion  is  left 
in  the  gold  reserves — I  believe  it  is  about 
$1^  billion  at  this  point — to  meet  the 
short-term  dollar  holdings  of  all  the  for- 
eign governments  in  the  world,  which 
amount  to  more  than  $24  billion.  So 
even  if  we  had  no  gold  reserve  at  all,  as 
was  suggested  in  the  committee,  by  the 
Senator  from  Ilhnois  [Mr.  Douglas],  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  gold  reserves  to 
meet  the  demands  of  foreign  creditors  if 
they  should  all  make  their  demands  at 
once.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  that  will 
happen,  but  we  are  under  increasing 
pressure, 

In  July  1963,  with  the  gracious  consent 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
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made  a  trip  to  Europe  to  talk  with  the 
central  bankers  and  private  bankers  of 
four  of  our  Western  creditor  nations.  I 
was  in  England,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  So  far  as  our  existing  sup- 
ply of  gold  is  concerned,  any  two  of  those 
nations  at  any  one  point  could  place  us 
In  a  position  in  which  we  could  not  meet 
those  obligations,  or  we  would  have  to 
take  emergency  action  under  the  powers 
now  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  in 
order  to  take  away  the  present  reserves 
behind  our  dollar.  Any  two  of  those  na- 
tions could  do  that  at  any  moment,  and 
they  could  have  done  so  at  that  point. 
On  my  return  from  the  trip  I  prepared  a 
brief  report,  which  was  printed  by  the 
committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Dollar  Problem 
(Report  by  Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick  on  a 
factfinding  trip  to  England,  France,  Switz- 
erland, and  Italy  from  July  22  to  Augvist 
1.  1963) 

U.S.  Senate,  COMMtrTEE  on 

Banking  anjd  Ctjrrenct, 
Washington.  i^^C,  July  9, 1963. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 
Dominick,  a  member  of  the  Senate  ComnUt- 
■  tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  plans  to  travel 
abroad  this  summer,  leaving  the  United 
States  about  July  22  ancj  returning  about 
August  1.  He  plans  to*  Tisit  a  number  of 
countries  In  Europe,  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  England,  France,  West  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  into  various  matters  of  Interest  to, 
and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of,  this  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  requested  that  Sei^ator  Dominick  be 
authorized  to  use  local  currencies  where 
available,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

This  trip  is  being  made  In  conformity  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee  as   set   forth   in   section    136   of   the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Sincerely  yours,        ! 

A.  WiLLi^  Robertson, 

j  Chairman. 

Letter  of  TRANSMmAL 

!U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  30,  1963. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
ChairTnan,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    Transmitted    with 
this  letter  Is  a  report  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Subcommlttjee  on  International 
Finance  of   the   Senate   Banking  and   Cur- 
rency Committee.    This  report,  entitled  "The 
Dollar  Problem,"  was  prepared  as  a  result  of 
my    factfinding    trip    to    England,    France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  frpm  July  22  to  Au- 
gxist  1,  1963. 

I  am  hopeful  that  thia  report  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  the  menabers  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internatiotal  Finance  and  to 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  their  consid- 
erations of  the  continuing  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  and  the  continuing  losses  in 
our  gold  reserves. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  H-  Dominick, 

U.S.  Senator. 


the  dollar  problem 
(A  report  on  a  factfinding  trip  to  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  from  July 
22  to  August  1,  1963,  by  Senator  Peter  H. 
Dominick,  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee) 
Background 

With  many  others,  I  have  been  increasingly 
disturbed  over  our  continuing  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  and  the  continuing  losses 
In  our  gold  reserves. 

With  the  Invaluable  cooperation  and  con- 
sent of  the  chairman.  Senator  Robertson; 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator  Clark, 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member.  Sena- 
tor Bennett;   I  arranged  through  the  State 
Department  and  through  some  personal  con- 
tacts to  discuss  the  problems  noted  above 
privately  and  Informally  with  Treasury  at- 
tach6E*   the    respective    Ambassadors,    some 
private  commercial  Interests  and  oflBcers  of 
the  central  banks  In  England,  France,  Switz- 
erland, and  Italy.    I  have  retained  In  my  file 
the  names  of  all  with  whom  discussions  were 
held,  and  will  be  glad  to  make  these  avail- 
able to  any  member,  but  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  talks  and  this  report  It  would  be 
Inappropriate  to  list  them  here. 
>     At  the  outset,  it  might  be  helpful  to  set 
forth   the   dimension   of   the   problems   In- 
volved.    Under  the  executive   department's 
policy  decision  Issued  In  1934  foreign  central 
banks  may  redeem  their  dollar  holdings  In 
gold  held  in  our  Treasury  at  a  rate  of  $35 
per  ounce.     Obviously  If  gold  In  the  world 
market  Is  worth  more  than  $35  per  ounce,  it 
Is  advantageous  to  redeem  dollars  In  gold. 
In  the  following  table  I  Is  a  list  of  the  gold 
and  dollar  holdings  of  various  countries  and 
international  organizations.     As  of  the  end 
of  March,  total  potential  claims  against  our 
gold    exceeded    $25    billion.      Against    this 
amount  we  then  had  $3,883  billion  of  free 
gold  reserves  over  and  above  the  approxi- 
mately  $12.5  billion   required   to  back   our 
currency. 

Table  I. — Foreign  gold  and  short-term  dollar 
holdings  as  of  Mar.  31,  1^63 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


respectively,  and  our  free  gold  reserves  avail- 
able to  secure  the  foreign  dollar  holdings 
were  only  $3,459  billion. 

In  table  II  Is  a  schedule  showing  our  total 
gold  reserves  year  by  year  from  1950.  If  these 
losses  continue,  we  will  be  In  technical  bank- 
ruptcy wlUhln  2  to  3  years  or  be  forced  to 
lower  the  gold  backing  of  our  currency  which 
might  well  start  a  further  run  on  our  remain- 
ing gold  supply. 

Table  II. — A  schedule' shoioing  our  total  gold 
reserves  year  by  year  from  1950 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Gold 


Austria 

Belcium 

Denmark 

Finland - 

France..'. 

Germany — 

Oreece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nqrway 

Portugal 

Spain i:^ 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey-.- 

United  Kingdom. 
Other 


Total 

Canada 

Latin  America. 

Japan 

Rest  of  world... 


Total     foreign 

countrie,"! 

International   and   re- 
gional  


Grand  total. 


484 
372 

31 

61 
709 
749 

77 
286 
581 

30 
476 
514 
181 
461 
140 
447 
322 


18,921 
732 

1,153 
304 

2,271 


Short- 
term 
dollar 
holdings 


305 

183 

65 

79 

1,414 

2,475 
166 

1,099 
228 
130 
157 
190 
492 
812 
22 

2,193 
241 


Total 


789 

1,555 

96 

140 

4,123 

6,224 

243 

3,385 

1,809 

160 

633 

704 

673 

3,273 

162 

4,640 

663 


23,381 
2,235 


25,616 


10, 251 
3,137 
2,445 
2.233 

2,082 


20,148 
4,982 


25,130 


v. 

Year 

Total 
gold 
stock 

Month 

Total 
gold 
stock 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19.')9 

1960 

1961 

1962 

22,820 
22,873 
23,252 
22,091 
21,793 
21,753 
22,058 
22,857 
20,582 
19,507 
17,804 
16,947 
16,0.W 

1962— July 

16, 182 

August 

8ept«mlicr 

October 

Nt)veml»r..., 

December 

1963— January 

February 

March 

16,139 
16,081 
16,026 
16,014 
16,057 
15,974 
15,891 
15,946 

April    

1\<M 

May 

l.S,854 

June         

15.830 

July 

15,667 

29,172 
3, 869 
3,598 
2,537 
4,353 


43,529 
7,217 


50,746 


Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

As  of  June  30,  1963.  the  comparable  hold- 
ings of  gold  and  dollar  reserves  held  by  for- 
eign countries  and  International  organiza- 
tions were  $25,896  billion  and  $25,825  billion. 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  August  1963,  p. 
1168. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  author- 
ity to  suspend,  on  a  temporary  basis  only, 
the  Btatutou|  25-percent  gold  reserve  back- 
ing our  currency.  This  would  certainly  be 
considered  an  emergency  situation,  would 
undoubtedly  create  a  dollar  crisis,  and  would 
Immediately  trigger  legislative  action. 

During  calendar  1963  our  Imbalance  of 
payments  have  been  running  at  a  deficit 
annual  rate  of  $3.2  billion  for  the  first  quar- 
ter and  $5.2  blUlon  for  the  second  quarter. 
The  situation  appears  to  be  somewhat  bet- 
ter In  the  third  quarter,  but  the  loss  con- 
tinues to  be  very  serious. 

Despite  a  favorable  commercial  trade  bal- 
ance, our  Imbalance  of  pa3maents  and  the 
consequent  gold  losses  continue,  and  can  be 
traced  to  four  fundamental  expenditures  and 
one  economic  factor:  (1)  Foreign  economic 
aid;  (2)  military  aid";  (3)  tourism;  (4)  capi- 
tal investments  In  foreign  securities;  and 
(5)  world  gold  consumption  exceeding  gold 
production.  Although  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  may  not  be  as  large  as  reported, 
as  statistically  lOncludes  sh6rt-term  Invest- 
ments In  otherTcountrles  but  not  foreign 
short-term  Investments  here,  nevertheless 
the  gold  losses  cannot  be  blinked  away.  A 
solution  must  be  found. 

It  Is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  stability  of 
the  value  of  our  dollar  Is  In  the  hands  of  otir 
creditors,  the  largest  of  these  being,  as  shown 
in  table  I.  France,  Italy,  West  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  timing  of  this  trip  was  determined  by 
the  President's  speech  and  proposed  capital 
tax,  the  hearings  held  In  July  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Subcommittee,  and  Senate  duties. 

General  c($nclusions 

1.  Vigorous  opposition  by  our  creditors  to 
any  devaluation  or  reevaluatlon  of  our  dollar. 

2.  Recognition  by  our  creditors  of  the  ur- 
gent need  to  correct  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits. 

3.  The  Presldeht's  proposed  tax  on  use  of 
our  capital  market  for  sale  of  foreign  se- 
curities was  badly  timed,  badly  announced, 
and  Ineffective,  particularly  after  the  Ca- 
nadian exemption  was  annovmced. 

4.  The  increase  In  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
discount rate  Is  helpful,  but  probably  will 
not  cure  ^e  long-term  problem. 

5.  An  Increase  In  long-term  Interest  rates 
would  attract  foreign  capital  and  decrease 
gold  losses. 
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6.  A  revaluation  of  our  dollar  would  dis- 
ttirb  France  and  Italy  more  than  Switzer- 
land and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  would  be 
matched  promptly  by  all  countries  except 
Switzerland.  The  latter  might  try  to  reduce 
inflationary  forces  by  raising  the  propor- 
tionate value  of  Its  franc  by  about  5  percent. 

7.  Balancing  of  our  national  budget  and  a 
dramatic  cut  In  foreign  economic  aid  would 
tend  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

8.  France  shows  increasing  concern  over 
purchases  by  U.S.  citizens  of  controlling  or 
substantial  interests  In  key  Industries,  but 
has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  invoke  stric- 
tures' on  such  transactions. 

9.  Switzerland  will  continue  to  "sterilize" 
dollar  deposit*  from  out  of  the  country  so 
that  they  cannot  be  invested  in  the  country. 
In  addition,  it  will  continue  to  charge  the 
depositor  Instead  of  paying  Interest  on  the 
deposit.  Despite  these  steps,  dollar  deposits 
are  Increasing. 

10.  Gold  production  continues  to  fall 
behind  gold  consumption  and  gold  hoard- 
ings, and  the  pressures  on  raising  the  price 
of  gold  to  stimulate  gold  production  in- 
creases each  year.  Any  closing  of  the  South 
African  gold  mines  for  commercial  or  politi- 
cal reasons  would  institute  a  sharp  crisis  In 
present  currency  transactions. 

11.  There  Is  growing  discussion  In  Europe 
of  the  need  to  adopt  a  universal  Conunon 
Market  reserve  currency  to  back  their  own 
Individual, currencies.  It  would  appear  that 
this  Is  a  long-range  program  to  fit  Into  fur- 
ther political  integration  of  the  European 
countries.  If  It  should  come  into  effect,  and 
this  is  still  very  doubtful,  it  would  have  an 
enormous  impact  on  international  trade  and 
the  currency  systems  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  the  free  world  not 
within  the  Common  Market. 

Recommendations 

1.  Hearings  should  be  held  to  determine 
the  advisability  of  amending  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (the  section  setting 
up  the  25-percent  gold  backing  of  our  cur- 
rency) .  These  hearings  would  assist  In  pub- 
licizing our  dilemma,  the  need  for  budget 
cuts,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
metallic  backing  of  our  currency,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  gold  ratio  now  In  the  law,  and 
the  measures  used  by  other  countries  to 
stimulate  gold  production.  These  hearings 
should  be  held  jointly  with  the  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  legislative  matters  dealing  with 
gold  production  and  the  measures  now  or  in 
the  future  needed  to  stimulate  such  produc- 
tion. 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  posi- 
tive legislative  steps  to  place  our  national 
budget  in  balance  in  order  to  reduce  pres- 
sures on  the  dollar.  These  steps  could  take  a 
number  of  different  forms:  e.g.  (a)  a  joint 
effort  by  committees  to  tie  any  effective  tax 
cut  to  a  balanced  budget;  (b)  recommenda- 
tions for  a  joint  budget  committee;  (c)  a 
series  of  statements  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  emphasize  the  problem  with  speciflc  rec- 

•ommendatlons  in  reducing  Federal  expendi- 
tures by  flat  percentages;  (d)  hearings  by 
the  International  Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  determine  more  exactly  recent  changes  In 
administration  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  in  connection  with  Senator  JAvrrs' 
resolution  calling  for  an  International  mone- 
tary conference. 

United  Kingdom^ 
South  Africa  produces  over  70  percent  of 
the  world  gold  supply  and  provides  legislative 
incentives  to  keep  production  profltable. 
Hence,  any  increase  In  the  price  of  gold  by 
revaluation  of  the  dollar  would  further  stim- 
ulate production  and  enhance  the  economy 
of  that  area.    Failing  this,  there  is  a  good 


possibility  that  the  price-cost  squeeze  on 
gold  now  In  effect  will  require  many  of  the 
South  African  mines  to  close  within  the  next 
5  or  10  years.  Since  world  consumption  of 
gold  for  monetary.  Industrial,  commercial, 
and  artistic  purposes,  completely  excluding 
the  hoarders,  substantially  exceed  world  pro- 
duction of  gold,  any  shutdown  of  these  pro- 
ducers or  a  substantial  proportion  of  them 
would  create  a  real  crisis  in  the  London  gold 
market  and  probably  would  result  In  further 
runs  on  our  gold  reserves. 

The  United  Kingdom  currency  reserves  are 
held  in  the  approximate  proportion  of  90  per- 
cent gold  and  10  percent  dollars.  This  repre- 
sents a  considerably  larger  ratio  of  gold  to 
dollars  than  France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and 
West  Germany.  Hence,  a  revaluation  of  the 
dollar,  to  which  all  were  verbally  opposed, 
would  not  affect  the  United  Kingdom  as 
much  as  those  countries  holding  a  larger 
proportion  of  dollars.  If  any  revaluation  of 
the  dollar  should  take  place.  It  should  be  In 
an  amount  high  enough  to  reflect  changes  in 
prices  since  1935;  I.e.,  double  the  present  price 
or  more,  as  this  would  give  a  stable  atmos- 
phere to  the  new  valuation  while  a  more 
modest  Increase  would  lead  to  further  Insta- 
bility with  people  of  most  countries  expect- 
ing a  further  revaluation  In  the  next  few 
years. 

Financing  of  our  balance-of -payments  def- 
icits through  the  sale  of  bonds  In  foreign 
cvirrencles  provides  some  guarantee  against 
revaluation  of  the  dollar,  but  psychologitally 
this  can  be  pushed  too  far  as  it  leads  some  to 
believe  that  such  revaluation  Is  presently 
being  contemplated. 

At  least  one  person  suggested  that  further 
consideration  be  given  to  Mooney's  theory 
of  establishment  of  universal  reserves  to  back 
all  free  world  currencies,  the  reserve  to  be 
managed  by  a  small  group  similar  to  the  ex- 
ecutive group  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  However,  there  are  problems  Involved 
In  the  creation  of  any  additional  Interna- 
tional credit  management  group. 

Another  suggested  that  any  revaluation  in- 
clude Cutherbertson's  theory  of  arbitrarily 
apportioning  gains  and  losses  between  covm- 
tries  holding  gold  and  dollar  reserv'es  to  avoid 
undue  Impact  on  any  free  world  country 
which  has  held  a  large  proportion  of  dollars 
in  order  to  assist  the  United  States  In  Its  ef- 
.fort  to  protect  our  free  gold,  and  several 
stated  that  Dr.  Jacques  Rueff's  theory  of  a 
return  to  the  gold  standard  would  unduly 
restrict  liquidity  and  cause  too  much  hard- 
ship to  be  practical.  A  majority  of  those 
contacted,  not  otherwise  committed  for  po- 
litical reasons,  stated  that  the  President's 
capital  tax  program  has  doubtful  value  from 
the  U.S.  point  of  view  and  is  harmful  to  the 
United  Kingdom's  effort  to  expand  Its  own 
economy.  Ganeral  approval  was  given  to  the 
raise  in  the  redlscovmt  rate. 

There  was  general  agreement  on  the  prem- 
ise that  stability  of  the  dollar  and  the  pound 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  psychological 
factors.  Hence,  balancing  of  our  national 
budget  and  a  sharp  cut  in  foreign  aid  as  one 
method  to  reduce  expenditures  would  evi- 
dence our  determination  and  tend  to  stabilize 
the  dollar. 

The  United  Kingdom's  economy  appears 
to  be  Improving  slowly.  There  is  no  Im- 
mediate crisis  in  the  pound  and  although  the 
United  Kingdom  currency  reserves  appear 
somewhat  low  for  financing  her  total  trade, 
they  are  probably  adequate  for  the  moment, 
and  are  well  balanced  to  avoid  problems  in 
the  event  we  must  revaluate  the  dollar. 
Since  trade  is  so  Important,  the  Ideological 
problems  connected  with  trading  with  the 
Communists  are  dismissed  as  unrealistic,  and 
In  1962  the  United  Kingdom  had  an  Im- 
balance of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
£98  million.  The  chance  of  changing  this 
attitude  at  this  time  appears  unlikely  with 
existing  political  and  domestic  pressures 
within  England. 


France 


France  has  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  In  our  dollar  and  gold  problems  to  a 
great  degree,  even  though  she  has  been  un- 
willing to  purchase  our  short-term  obliga- 
tions repayable  in  French  francs,  and  despite 
the>  political  disagreements  between  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  and  President  Kennedy.  She 
has  Informally  agreed  to  hold  gold  purchases" 
to  $30  million  per  month,  but  this  eventually 
placed  her  In,  a  position  where  the  ratio  of 
her  own  gold  reserves  was  falling  while  dol- 
lar reserves  Increased.  In  addition,  France 
has  been  prepaying  the  loans  she  received  In 
1945  and  1949,  part  of  these  being  loans 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  part  through  the 
World  Bank.  These  prepayments  have  sub- 
stantially helped  offset  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  This  In  time  will  reduce  the 
cushion  which  we  have  been  using  to  balance 
our  pajrments. 

France's  gold  reserves  had  fallen  below 
67  percent  of  her  total  reserves  as  of  July 
1,  1963,  the  lowest  ratio  of  any  country  ex- 
cept West  Germany.  To  change  this  trend 
she  has  recently  negotiated  the  purchase 
from  the  United  States  of  an  additional  $112 
million  of  gold.  As  of  August  1,  1963,  her 
reserves  had  been  strengthened  to  the  pro- 
portion of  about  70  percent  gold  with  the 
balance  Irt  dollars.  There  were  some  indica- 
tions that  the  percentage  of  gold  reserves 
would  be  increased  to  a  73-percent  level  as 
a  slight  hedge  against  a  dollar  crisis. 

At  the  present  moment*  France  has  only 
$700  million  of  external  debts,  all  owed  to 
the  United  States,  and  barring  unforeseen 
circumstances,  It  will  continue  to  prepay  this 
amount.  Based  on  recent  experience,  the 
prepayment  of  these  debts,  plus  regular 
amortization  payments,  should  eliminate  the 
external  debt  within  the  next  3  years. 

Although  France  is  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  over  U.S.  Investments  in  key  In- 
dustries in  Prance,  she  does  not  believe  that 
the  President's  capital  tax  program  was 
timely  or  strong  enough  and  she  feels  that 
the  United  States  will  have  to  impose  ex- 
change controls.  She  heartily  approves  of 
the  raise  in  the  short-term  rediscount  rate. 
In  a  banking  sense,  France  does  not  care  to 
distinguish  between  private  Investment  and 
governmental  funds,  and  feels  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  control  both  avenues  of 
financing  at  t-11  times.  In  addition.  It  was 
stated  that  a  sharp  cut  in  foreign  aid  Imposed 
by  Congress  would  increase  faith  in  our  de- 
termination to  protect  the  dollar  and  would 
thereby  stabilize  its  value,  even  though  some 
countries  might  object. 

As  In  London,  great  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  psychological  factors  involved  In  cur- 
rency transactions  and  the  need  to  reaffirm 
faith  in  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  As  a  re- 
sult, considerable  reluctance  to  discuss  pos- 
sible reevaluation  was  evident.  Dr.  Jacques 
Rueff's  theories  of  stabilizing  currencies  by 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard  were  well 
known  and  dismissed  as  Impractical  and  In- 
correct, and  the  problem  of  decreasing  gold 
production  was  recognized  but  treated  as 
relatively  unimportant. 

A  revaluation  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  1963 
prices  ($75  to  $78  per  ounce)  would  have  an 
adverse  political  effect  on  France  as  It  would 
result  in  penalizing  one  of  the  few  countries 
that  has  been  trying  to  assist  us  In  ovu*  gold 
loss  problems  by  retaining  dollar  reserves. 

Obviously  the  penalty  term  Is  not  realistic 
as  It  would  merely  Involve  loss  of  potential 
profit,  not  loss  Itself.  In  addition,  two 
theorizes  were  expressed  as  to  the  possible 
effect 'of  reevaluation  on  thogold  hoardings 
In  France,  which  are  considered  large,  al- 
though no  estimate  of  the  amount  Involved 
was  given.  If  It  resulted  In  a  reentry  of  the 
hoarded  gold  Into  the  market,  thus  assisting 
in  stabilizing  the  supply  and  demand  for 
gold,  it  would  also  create  strong  Inflationary 
pressures  which  are  already  in  evidence  and 
against  which  President  de  Gaulle  is  fighting. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  hoslfders  might  feel 
that  this  was  only  the  first  step  in  the  rise 
of  the  price  of  gold  &nd  continue  to  hoard 
cold  against  future  price  increases.  In  the 
former  event,  the  additional  gold  would 
create  Inflationary  problems,  and  In  the  latter 
event.  It  would  fall  to  stimulate  the  needed 
gold  supplies.  It  seemed  evident  that  both 
theories  were  advanced  to  discourage  any 
further  talk  on  revaluation  and  to  emphasize 
the  basic  belief  In  the  Integrity  of  a  managed 
cturency  with  no  metallic  backing,  despite 
the  historical  record  of  the  catastrophes 
which  this  created  In  relatively  recent  French 
and  German  history. 

France's  economy  is  growing  rapidly  and 
despite  strenuous  effort  by  the  Government 
Inflationary  pressures  are  strong.     Defense 
budget  expenses  are  still  high  despite  the 
end  of  the  Algerian  affair,  becavtse  of  the 
emphasis  on  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  France  will  join  any 
nuclear  test  ban,  as  President  de  Gaulle's 
concept  of  history  places  Prance  as  the  de- 
fender of  Europe,  and  he  Is  Unwilling  to  turn 
that  role   over  to   the  United   States.     Al- 
though the  Communists  poll  a  large  number 
of  votes,  our  Embassy  personnel   feel   that 
their  actual  power  Is  not  strong.     This  Is 
based  on  the  theory  that  large  numbers  of 
dissatisfied  French  traditionally  vote  for  the 
party  on  the  extreme  left  Of  the  ballot  and 
this  position   has   been   preempted   by   the 
Communists.     Hence,  the  vote  Is  large,  al- 
though the  ntunber  of  card-carrying  Com- 
munists may  be  small.        1 1 
Switzerlani] 
The  Swiss  commercial  banking  system  Is, 
of  course,  worldwide  In  renown  and  In  oper- 
ation.   There  Is  little  doubt  that  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world  the  Swiss  franc  Is  more  stable 
than  any  other  currency  and,  consequently, 
whenever  there  Is  a  ripple  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  stability  of  the  doUar  or  any  Euro- 
pfean  currency,  the  Swiss  banks  receive  an 
Inflow  of  capital.    This  has  created   prob- 
lems for  the  Swiss  economy,  as  well  as  many 
benefits.    For  2  •  2  years  Inflation  of  about  3 
percent  has  been  occurring  In  Switzerland, 
and  It  has  worried  many  of  the  commercial 
and  political  leaders.    Despite  a  continuing 
commercial  trade  deflclt  the  overall  balance 
of  payments  Is  favorable  because  of  the  large 
Inflow  of  foreign  capital.    This  foreign  cap- 
ital In  turn  Increases  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures and  hence  the  Swiss  have  taken  meas- 
\ires  to  curtail   Its  scope.     For   some  time 
regulations  have  been  In  effect  requiring  a 
foreign  depositor  to  pay  the  Swiss  banks  for 
deposits   made   and   all   such    deposits   are 
^"Bterlllzed"   (I.e.,  may  not  be  used  for  any 
Investment   In   Switzerland).    On   the  very 
day  of  the  announcement  erf  President  Ken- 
nedy's possible  exemption  of  Canada  from 
our  capital   tax,  $3   million   were  deposited 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Swiss  Central  Bank  holds  reserves  In 
an  approximate  proportion  of  96  percent  gold 
to  4  percent  dollars,  and  the  overall  holdings 
In  Switzerland  are  closer  to  110  percent  gold. 
This  In  turn  has  created  some  liquidity  prob- 
lems for  Switzerland,  although  no  concerted 
drive  Is  In  process  to  Increase  dollar  hold- 
ings. The  Swiss  have  purchased  U.S.  bonds 
payable  in  Swiss  francs  rather  than  dollars 
in  order  to  assist  us  In  financing  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deflclt  without  creating 
more  pressure  on  our  gold  reserves,  and  Is 
willing  to  repeat  the  process.  It  was  clearly 
Indicated  that  this  Was  not  a  continuing 
offer  In  terms  of  time  and  that  while  the 
process  might  help  us  over  the  short-term 
hump.  It  would  not  clear  the  long-term 
bump. 

My  attention  was  called  to  a  portion  of  a 
book  written  by  Dr.  Lary,  of  Princeton,  dis- 
cussing foreign  trade  problems  and  Indicat- 
ing that  our  statistical  system  of  comput- 
ing our  balance-of-payments  deflclt  was  in- 
accurate.   Apparently  the. Treasury  includes 


In  its  computation  all  short-term  outflows 
of  capital,  but  does  not  offset  this  with  the 
corresponding  short-term  capital  Inflows 
which  In  1962  were  estimated  to  equal  $1.2 
billion.  Although  this  Is  an  Interestlng'fact, 
the  critical  balance-of-payments  figure  Is 
never  less  than  the  amount  of  oxir  gold  out- 
flow, which  In  1962  eqiialed  $833  million  and 
Is  presently  running  higher  than  that  on  an 
annual  rate  basis. 

Revaluation  of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  gold 
would,  of  course,  substantially  Increase 
Switzerland's  credit  base  because  of  the 
very  high  amount  of  gold  In  Its  currency 
reserves.  However,  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures which  this  would  create  were  believed 
to  be  far  more  dangerous.  Therefore,  the 
Swiss  join  the  English  and  the  French  in 
recommending  against  It.  If  revaluation 
should  occ\ir,  it  is  probable  that  all  other 
countries  except  Switzerland  would  reval- 
uate their  own  currency  to  maintain  present 
proportionate  values.  Switzerland,  to  re- 
duce inflationary  pressures,  might  set  its 
franc  3  to  5  percent  higher  than  present 
comparative  values. 

Once  again,  psychological  values  In  cur- 
rency stabilization  were  emphasized.  All 
emphasized  that  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posed capital  tax  was  too  little,  too  late,  and 
probably  would  act  adversely  to  the  NATO 
economy,  particularly  with  the  Canadian 
exemption  and  similar  concessions  which 
would  be  given  to  Japan,  and  all  endorsed 
the  raise  in  the  rediscount  rate.  It  was  felt 
that  a  sharp  cut  In  foreign  aid  by  Congress 
would  strengthen  belief  In  the  stability  of 
the  dollar  and  that  some  additional  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  military  assistance  should  be 
absorbed  by  the  countries  assisted  and  their 
neighbors. 

Additional  suggestions  for  balancing  our 
payments  ranged  from  subsidizing  Interest 
rates  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  In- 
vestors and  depositors,  to  Imposition  of  ex- 
change controls  on  capital  investments 
abroad,  although  most  were  aware  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  enacting  any  such 
proposals.  Once  again  sharp  questions  were 
asked  about  the  need  for  continuing  a  na- 
tionally Imbalanced  budget  and  reference 
was  made  to  the  Increase  In  our  own  gold  re- 
serves in  1956  and  1957  when  the  national 
budget  was  balanced  or  in  slight  surplus. 

Italy 

Italy  has  been  growing  economically  very 
rapidly  and  this  has  put_substantlal  pressure 
on  wages  and  prices.  The  growth  rate  has 
been  somewhat  slowed  recently  but  It  Is 
still   progressing   rapidly. 

The  Italian  lira,  like  the  French  franc,  is 
completely  controlled  by  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Bank,  and  its  value  can  be  set  at 
any  level  by  his  own  decision  and  order.  Al- 
though U.S.  Investments  In  Italy  have  been 
received  somewhat  more  cordially  than  in 
Prance,  the  same  fear  of  loss  of  control  over 
key  industries  was  expressed.  No  Indication, 
however,  was  given  that  any  direct  restric- 
tive measures  would  be  Imposed  and  the 
probability  of  this  happening  Is  small  be- 
cause of  the  overall  need  for  capital  Invcfet- 
ments  for  Industrial  and  commercial  growth. 

Since  the  lira,  like  the  other  European  ciu-- 
rencles.  Is  keyed  In  value  to  the  dollar,  any 
discussion  of  revaluing  the  dollar  raises 
great  concern.  Italy's  central  reserves  are 
apportioned  approximately  78  percent  gold 
and  22  percent  dollars.  'J'otal  reserves  are 
not  high  In  terms  of  their  foreign  trade,  but 
appear  adequate.  It  was  stated  strongly 
that  revaluation  of  the  dollar  would  be 
taken  by  the  Communists  in  Italy  as  a  sign 
of  Western  economic  weakness  and  would 
substantially  Increase  their  power  at  the  polls 
In  the  next  election.  Since  they  polled  25 
percent  of  the  total  vote  In  this  spring's 
election,  this  could  be  very  serious.  In  ad- 
dition, the  relative  low  proportion  of  gold  to 
dollars  would  mean  a  loss  of  potential  proflt 


and  the  Italians  are  no  happier  over  this 
than  were  the  French. 

The  attitude  toward  currency  stabilization 
measures  followed  that  of  the  other  coun- 
tries. It  was  felt  that  the  proposed  capital 
tax  was  too  late  and  largely  Ineffective,  that 
the  rediscount  raise  was  helpful,  that  the  na- 
tional budget  must  be  balanced  to  stop  our 
continuing  gold  losses,  and  that  a  cut  In 
foreign  aid  funds  would  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  Considerable  skepticism  was 
expressed  about  the  need  for  any  gold  back- 
ing of  the  dollar  and  Interest  In  a  universal 
currency  reserve  managed  by  the  central 
bankers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  ex- 
pressed. Examples  of  the  disasters  into 
which  managed  currencies  have  historically 
fallen  were  brushed  aside  on  the  basis  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  existing  heads  of  the  central 
banks,  although  no  one  undertook  to  guar- 
antee either  their  longevity  or  tenure. 

Summ,ary 

It  seems  apparent  that  there  are  a  number 
of  extremely  serious  problems  which  should 
be  studied  and  acted  upon  before  potential 
disaster  becomes  actual.  The  flrst  Involves 
the  very^  fvindamental  question  of  whether 
gold  Is  needed  to  back  a  stable  currency. 
If  It  Is,  then  we  should  so  state  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  take  steps  to  stop  our  gold  losses, 
and  find  a  means  to  stimulate  gold  produc- 
tion particularly  In  the  United  States.  If 
It  Is  not,  then  we  should  take  successive  steps 
to  lower  or  eliminate  the  required  gold  back- 
ing of  oiu-  currency  so  that  we  can  avoid  a 
crisis  which  looms  ahead  and  which  Is  ap- 
proaching ever  more  rapidly  with  oTir  ever 
Increasing  imbalance  in  pasmients.  The 
second  is  to  publicize  the  need  for  balancing 
our  national  budget. 

This  report  should  not  close  without  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  the  Embassy 
staff  members  who  arranged  many  of  the 
meetings  and  schedules  and  to  the  heads  of 
the  central  banks  who  spoke  freely  and 
frankly.  As  I  have  stated  to  many  of  the 
people  involved  that  our  conversations  were 
not  for  public  record,  but  for  my  own  in- 
formation and  that  of  committee  members, 
I  have  not  attributed  any  opinion,  fact,  or 
conclusion  to  any  particular  Individual. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Petee  H.  Domikick. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  All  I  tried  to  do  in 
the  process  of  traveling  in  Europe  was 
to  talk  informally  with  people  and  gain 
some  concept  of  what  they  felt  we  ought 
to  do  in  order  to  correct  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation  and  strengthen 
confidence  in  the  dollar. 

Two  separate  issues  are  involved.  The 
very  first  thing  every  single  one  of  them, 
without  exception,  said  was,  "Why  do 
you  not  balance  your  budget?" 

I  said,  "That  is  something  we  have 
been  talking  about  for  a  long  time,  but 
we  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  Congress  in  obtaining  sufficient  sup- 
port to  strengthen  our  budgetary  sys- 
tem, to  balance  the  budget,  and  thereby 
to  create  a  hard  dollar,  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  as  a  sound  basis  for  world 
currency. 

"If  such  action  is  politically  impossi- 
ble— and  it  certainly  seems  to  be  politi- 
cally impossible  at  this  point — the  next 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  make  a  dramatic 
cut  in  foreign  aid." 

That  is  another  thing  that  a  great 
many  of  us  have  been  trying  to  do  for 
2  or  3  years. 

What  has  happened?  Every  time  we 
make  the  effort,  we  are  told  by  the  ad- 
ministration, "We  cannot  afford  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  because  if  we  do,  we  will 
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create  some  kind  of  deflation, 
continue  deficit  spending." 

When  we  maintain  that  foreign  aid 
ought  to  be  reduced,  we  are  told,  "If  you 
do  that,  you  will  ruin  our  position  in  the 
world."  I  do  not  believe  that  either  of 
those  things  are  true,  but,  politically 
speaking,  we  have  been  unable  to  ac- 
complish either  result.  As  a  result,  we 
continue  to  have  an  imbalance  in  our 
international  transactions,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  have  deficit  spending,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  inflate  the  value  ot  the 
dollar. 

We  know  that  some  steps  must  oe 
taken  to  ease  the  difficulties  in  which  we 
are  now  placed.  But  if  we  merely  make 
more  free  gold  available  on  demand, 
which  is  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
administration  program,  without  enact- 
ing policies  to  change  the  reasons  for 
that  demand,  what  we  are  doing  is  say- 
ing, "We  are  in  a  bind.  We  are  willing 
to  provide  short-term  remedies  as  long 
as  our  gold  lasts.  When  it  is  out,  we 
will  think  about  doing  something  else." 
Frankly,  that  is  the  language  of  a  gov- 
ernment caught  off  base  through  its  own 
inability  or  vmwillingness  to  apply  self- 
discipline. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  some  charts 
which  I  have  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve.  In  December  19,63  there  were 
$15,513  million  of  gold  reserves— in  round 
figures,  around  $15.5  billion.? 

By  December  of  1964,  1  year  later,  we 
tiad  $15,388  million  of  gold  reserves.    We 
had  lost  about  S280  million  worth  of  gold. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  this 
point?  4 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
during  that  period  our  Government  was 
pressing  our  foreign  long-term  debtors 
for  advance  payments  on  their  debt,  and 
that  during  that  period  we  also  borrowed 
from  our  friends  in  order  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  the  dollars  flowing  out  un- 
der the  normal  procedures? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  absolutely  correct.  In  fact,  when 
I  was  in  France  one  of  the  points  that 
was  made,  was  that  they  had  been  pre- 
paying their  debt  to  us.  I  am  talking 
about  July  of  1963.  France  had  been 
deliberately  holding  do-^vn  its  call  for  gold 
for  the  dollars  which  they  were  holding; 
and  their  total  gold  reserves  compared 
to  their  total  reserves  was  at  a  lower 
ratio  than  that  of  England,  Switzerland, 
•  or  Germany.  They  were  about  on  a  par 
with  Italy  at  that  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  either  confirm  or  reject  the 
following  statement:  We  were  told  that 
our  balance-of -payments  position  during 
the  past  several  years  had  markedly  im- 
proved. However,  during  that  time,  we 
were  borrowing  hard  currency  from  for- 
eign coimtries,  begging  them  to  make 
advance  payments  on  their  long-term 
debts,  and  begging  them  not  to  call  for 
gold. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
made.  He  has  called  attention  to  a  part 
of  the  problem,  and  one  of  the  reasons 


why  we  are  caught  short  now.  We  have 
been  covering  up  our  problem  for  2  or  3 
years.  Now  we  are  suddenly  faced  with 
it  because  of  the  demand,  amongst 
others,  of  President  de  Gaulle  of  France, 
who  has  intensified  his  drive  to  try  to  get 
his  reserve  holdings  in  gold,  after  trying 
to  cooperate  with  us  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  sent  to  my 
oAce  for  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treaslf^y  showing 
what  we  were  doing  during  tl^at  period 
to  find  a  palliative  or  sedative  without 
resorting  to  curative  measures.  I  should 
like  to  have  that  letter  placed  in  the 
Record.  It  will  show  the  money  we  bor- 
rowed and  the  money  we  received  in 
advance  payment  on  the  debt — all  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  we 
were. not  in  trouble  on  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  have  now  received  that  letter.  I  read 
from  it  the  following  statement: 

The  U.S.  Government  has  borrowed  $250 
million  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  since  January  1,  1962.  Half  of  this 
amount  was  borrowed  on  February  13,  1964, 
and  the  other  half  on  May  28,  1964. 

That  is  the  borrowing  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 
■  I  read  further  from  the  letter: 
■tBetween  January  1, 1962,  and  June  30, 1964, 
the  U.8.  Government  received  $1,028,500,000 
of  advanced  payments  on  indebtedness  due 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  Of  this  amount, 
about  $133  million  consisted  of  relatively 
small  prepayments  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  borrowers,  ajid  these  prepayments  were 
not  associated  with  efforts  to  ease  the  VS. 
balance  of  payments  during  the  period. 

I  read  still  further: 

The  US.  Government  has  issued  $l,i'54  mil- 
lion of  special  nonmarketable  foreign  cur- 
repcy  bonds  to  foreign  central  banles  and 
governments  since  January  1,  1962,  to  help 
ease  the  balance-of-payments  situation.  Of 
this  amount,  $200  million  has  been  repaid. 

The  U.S.  Government  also  has  outstanding 
$30  million  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 
denominated  S^^^ss  francs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretart  of  the  TREAstniY, 

Washington,  July  30.1 964. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
U.S.  senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lausche:  I  am  glawl  to  fur- 
nish information  in  reply  to  the  questions 
contained  in  your  letter  dated  July  27.  1964, 
concerning  U.S.  Government  borrowing 
abroad.  The  summary  answer  to  each  ques- 
tion is  given  below  and  the  details  which 
you  requested  are  shown  in  encl06\ire8  A 
and  B. 

The  VS.  Government  has  borrowed  $250 
million  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  since  January  1,  1962.  Half  of  this 
amount  was  borrowed  on  Februeiry  13,  1964, 
and  the  other  half  on  May  28,  1964. 

Between  January  1,  1962,  and  June  30, 1964, 
the  U.S.  Government  received  $1,028.5  million 
of  advance  payments  on  indebtedness  due  to 
the  U.S.  Goverrmient.  Of  this  amount,  about 
$133  million  consisted  of  relatively  small  pre- 
payments by  Export-Import  Bank  borrowers, 


and  these  prepayments  were  not  associated 
with  efforts  to  ease  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  during  the  period. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  issued  $1,154  mil- 
lion of  special  nonmarketable  foreign  cur- 
rency  bonds  to  foreign  central  banks  and 
governments  since  January  1.  1962,  to  help 
ease  the  balance-of-payments  situation.  Of 
this  amount  $200  million  has  been  repaid. 
The  U.S.  Government  also  has  outstanding 
$30  million  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 
denominated  in  Swiss  francs. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  not  borrowed 
money  from  other  agencies  to  help  the 
balance-of-payments  situation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  estab- 
lished a  network  of  short-term  swap  ar- 
rangements with  various  foreign  central 
banks,  under  which  mutual  exchange  of  cur- 
rencies may  take  place  for  limited  periods 
of  time  In  order  to  facilitate  official  opera- 
tions In  foreign  exchange  markets  and  avert 
speculative  pressures  on  particular  cur- 
rencies. 

Traditionally,  foreign  holders  of  liquid  dol- 
lars have  held  sizable  amounts  of  those 
dollars  In  the  form  of  marketable  Treasury 
securities  as  working  balances,  Investments, 
and  reserves. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donci^s  Dn.LON. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  say  that  in- 
stead of  getting  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
instead  of  doing  something  construc- 
tive, we  have  been  using  palliatives  and 
sedatives.  Now  we  are  up  against  a  wall; 
we  cannot  move. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  would  not  be 
advocating  this  measure  in  the  Senate 
today  except  that  there  is  no  other  place 
to  go.  We  have  fallen  into  a  pit,  and 
we  carmot  get  out  of  it. 

I  still  do  not  want  to  say  that  I  shall 
vote  for  the  measure;  I  think  it  would 
take  us  down  the  road  of  destruction,  so 
far  as  the  dollar  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  further  contribution  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  has 
pinpointed  some  of  the  real  issues  in- 
volved in  the  discussion.  This, is  a  sub- 
ject which  most  persons  feel  is  so  com- 
plicated that  they  do  not  want  to  try  to 
understand  it.  Nevertheless,  It  may  be 
one  of  the  most  important  discussions  we 
shall  conduct  during  the  progress  of  this 
session  of  Congress. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  shall  embark  upon  the 
initial  step  of  a  program  to  take  away 
metallic  backing  from  the  dollar  and 
create  inflation  in  the  dollar,  or  hold 
firm  and  take  the  necessary  steps,  hard 
though  they  may  be.  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  correct,  in  a  preventative  way, 
our  imbalance  of  payments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  interrupted  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  while  he  was  discuss- 
ing the  difference  in  the  gold  reserves 
between  1962  and  1963.  He  had  said, 
when  I  interrupted  him,  that  the  gold 
reserves  were  $15,800  million  In  1963, 
and,  as  I  recall,  $15,700  million  or  $15,- 
900  million  in  1964. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  correct  that 
statement,  in  1963  the  gold  reserves  were 
$15,500  mUlion;  in  1964,  $15,300  million, 
or  a  $200  million  loss  of  gold. 

But  consider  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  month  and  a  half.    We  have  lost 
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$450  million  in  gold  in  that  short  time. 
For  the  first  time  in  25  years,  as  I  have 
said,  our  gold  reserves  are  below  the  $15 
billion  level. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    In  line 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said  about  the  money  we  borrowed  from 
European  countries  as  a  plan  to  check 
the  outflow  of  gold,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  money  we  have  borrowed  in  the 
,past  3  or  4  years  from  European  coim- 
tries was  borrowed  with  a  provision  in  the 
contracts  that  in  effect  promises  to  repay 
in  $35-an-ounce  gold.    In  other  words, 
the  lenders  are  guaranteed  against  any 
devaluation.    For  example,  should  there 
be  a  devaluation  of  gold  by  one-half  or 
raise  the  price  of  gold  to  $70  an  ounce, 
the  U.S.  Government  would  pay  twice  as 
much  as  originally  borrowed.    The  lend- 
ers would  be  paid  in  $35-an-ounce  gold. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect.   It  is  an  extremely  good  point.    If 
'  we  devalue,  we  shall  have  to  pay  twice 
as  much. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
shall  have  to  pay  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  devaluation. 

It  is  signiflcant  to  point  out  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  buying  Government 
bonds  would  receive  no  such  protection. 
They  would  be  penalized.  If  they  were 
.  repaid  for  their  Government  bonds  under 
a  similar  arrangement,  they  would  be 
paid  not  double,  but  one-half  of  the 
amount  they  invested. 

This  is  true  because  the  purchasing 
value  of  their  dollar  would  be  arbitrarily 
cut  in  half. 

This  is  an  effect  of  devaluation  that  is 
far  too  often  overlooked. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  in  offering  the 
amendment,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  moves  in  the  direction  of  trying  to 
correct  the  problem  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  tMr.  LatjscheI,  has  so  elo- 
quently and  graphically  described.  Even 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
refer  to  it  as  stop-gap  legislation.  As  I 
analyze  the  bill,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
emphasis  should  be  on  "gap"  instead  of 
"stop,"  because  the  bill  does  not  do  much 
to  close  the  gap;  it  merely  recognizes 
that  the  gap  exists  and  seeks  to  delay 
the  evil  day  of  ultimate  settlement. 

What  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  are  interested  in  is  doing 
something  to  stop  the  conditions  which 
lead  to  the  gap.  This  we  are  not  doing 
effectively  by  the  proposed  legislation. 
A  little  later  in  the  day  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  another 
amendment,  one  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  and  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk,  which  is  designed  to  stimu- 
late American  production  of  gold.  We 
have  gold  "in  them  thar  hills"  in  the 
United  States.  We  can  supply  large 
additional  amounts  of  gold  once  the 
mining  of  gold  is  made  a  profitable  ven- 
ture.   So  long  as  gold  mining  is  to  con- 


tinue to  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
$35  an  ounce,  the  price  set  in  1933,  arid 
must  sustain  the  cost  of  production 
prices  three  decades  later,  at  1965  levels, 
it  Is  only  the  rare  gold  miner  who  can 
afford  to  produce  that  precious  metal. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  an  economic 
and  ideological  contest  with  Russia, 
where  gold  production  is  rising,  our  gold 
production  is  declining,  because  of  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
to  do  anything  to  make  gold  mining  prof- 
itable or  even  successful. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is,  first,  that  it  recognizes  that  there 
is  little  "stop"  and  mostly  "gap"  in  the 
bill  now  before  us;  second,  it  provides  for 
another  review  at  a  later  time  and  also  a 
stimulus  to  do  something  about  getting  at 
the  root  of  the  problem — at  least,  by  pro- 
ducing available  gold  to  try  to  solve  the 
problem. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado on  his  initiative  in  offering  the 
amendment.  I  shall  certainly  support  it. 
The  Senate  should  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  getting  at  th^root  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  palliatives,  the  postponements,  the 
deferments  of  an  evil  day  we  carmot  even 
be  sure  will  succeed  to  that  extent,  be- 
cause when  the  evil  day  comes,  condi- 
tions may,  in  fact,  be  worse  because  of 
our  failure  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem now. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Once  again,  the  real  issue  has 
been  pinpointed. 

The  administration  tells  us  it  must 
have  room  to  maneuver,  and  that  the 
acceptance  of  its  proposal  will  increase 
our  free  gold  holdings  by  a  factor  of  three 
or  more,  if  this  is  correct.  But  is  this 
necessarily  what  we  want  to  do?  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  maneuver;  but  what  does  it 
do?  Among  other  things,  it  leaves  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposits  in  a  position  in 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  can  inflate 
either  by  itself  or  through  its  member 
banks,  and  thus  create  more  inflation. 

We  have  been  experiencing  an  increase 
in  the  issuance  of  Federal  Reserve  cur- 
rency, both  in  notes  and  in  total  deposits. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  supplied 
me  with  a  table  showing  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  increase  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  starting  in  1914.  Senators  might 
be  interested  to  know  that  in  that  year 
there  were  only  $11  million  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  and  $301  million  of  total 
deposits  in  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

In  the  past  year,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  $3.5  billion  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  outstandhig,  and  also  an  increase 
of  $1  billion  in  total  deposits.  So  it  is 
obvious  that  we  are  in  an  inflationary 
cycle. 

Whenever  we  take  off  the  gold  reserve 
behind  Federal  Reserve  deposits,  we  are 
simply  accentuating  the  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  supplied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  table  Is  as  follows : 

End  of  year  figures,  1941-64 
[In  millioiis  of  dollars] 


Year 

Federal 

Reserve 

notes 

Total 
deposits 

1914_                 

U 
189 
278 
1,247 
2,659 
3,009 
3,336 
2,409 
2,396 
2,247 
1,862 
1,838 
1,851 
1.790 
1,838 
1,910 
1,664 
2,624 
2,739 
3,060 
3,221 
3,709 
4,284 
4,284 
4,452 
4,959 
5,931 
8,192 
12,193 
16,906 
21,731 
24,649 
24,945 
24,820 
24,161 
23,483 
23,587 
25,064 
26,250 
26,558 
26,253 
26,921 
27,476 
27,535 
27,872 
-28,262 
28,449 
29,305 
.   30,643 
32,877 
35,343 

301 

1915 J- - 

1916        — i. 

452 

879 

1917          — 

1,683 

1918           - — 

1,808 

1919                 

2,022 

1920    

1,861 

1921      

1,876 

1922        

1,974 

1923           — 

1,960 

1924.                 

2,311 

1925 — 

2,257 

1926 

2,276 

1927        

2,631 

1928               - --- 

2,440 

1929    

2,414 

1930      

2,617 

1931            ... 

2,125 

1932             

2,561 

1933          ■  

2,865 

1934                 

4,405 

1935 - 

6,386 

1936 

7,109 

1937 

7,577 

1938        

10,088 

1939 

12,941 

1940      

16,127 

1941          

14,678 

1942 — 

15,194 

1943             

15,181 

1944           

16,411 

1945    — 

18,200 

1946 

17,353 

1947        

19, 731 

1948            

22,791 

1949             

18,906 

1950 - 

19.810 

1951     

21,192 

1952 

21,344 

1953           

21,422 

1954.            

20,371 

1955 

20,355 

1956    

20,249 

1957        

20,117 

1958           

19.526 

1969           

19,716 

I960    

18,336 

1961     

18, 451 

1962      

18,722 

1963        

18. 391 

1964.               

19,456 

Source:  Financial  Statistics  Section,  Division  of  Data 
Processing,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  not 
heard  all  of  the  Senator's  discussion,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  two  questions  are  in- 
volved. First,  What  are  we  to  do  about 
the  gold  backing  of  Federal  deposits  and* 
currency?  Second,  Shall  we  make  a 
study  as  to  why  we  have  an  imbalance 
of  payments  with  other  countries:  in 
other  words,  why  our  imports  are  con- 
stantly greater  than  our  exports,  neces- 
sitating the  outflow  of  gold? 

There  is  a  gold  outflow.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  to 
have  a  congressional  committee  study 
the  problem  of  our  balance  of  payments 
is  one  point.  The  other  point  is  whether 
we  want  to  have  gold  behind  the  Federal 
Reserve  deposits. 

As  I  understand,  some  very  responsible 
bankers  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
have  any  gold  behind  our  deposits  of 
currency.  I  believe  that  the  principal 
reason  for  having  gold  behind  it  is  mainly 
psychological.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  Is  a  step  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tstke  now  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  other  countries.  If  the  Sen- 
ator were  to  propose  that  a  commission 
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be  created- to  study  the  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments, I  should  think  he  would  be  on  ex- 
tremely good  ground.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  two  things  should  be  considered 
together. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  comments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. First  of  all,  our  exports,  so  far 
as  our  commercial  trade  is  concerned,  as 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  well  knows,  are 
far  in  excess  of  our  imports.  So  we  have 
a  very  favorable  balance  in  that  respect. 
But.  our  oversea  commitment,  so  far  as 
military  aid  and  foreign  defense  are  con- 
cerned,, wipes  that  out.  That,  plus  the 
short-term  investments  that  we  have 
abroad,  has  been  giving  us  a  constant 
and  perpetual  deficit  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation  for  a  great  many 
years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  the  tour- 
ists also.  ' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  the  tourists. 
There  is  a  continuing  outflow  of  gold  in 
tljat  situation.  Other  countries  want  to 
accumulate  something  besides  dollars  in 
their  currency.  So  they  take  our  dollars 
and  ask  for  gold. 

There  has  been  a  continxiing  decline 
in  the  amount  of  gold  reserve.  The  two 
things  are  not  necessarily  relawd.  First 
of  all,  we  must  take  some  action  now. 
Our  gold  reserve  is  so  low  tha.t».we  could 
be  placed  in  a  serious  and  embarrassing 
position  by  further  calls  for  gdld  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
stated,  this  is  a  palliative.  We  are  now 
merely  placing  a  band-aid  on  a  rurming 
wound.  We  must  get  specific  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  do  two  things.  It 
seems  to  me  that  on^  is  to  cure  the  im- 
balance of  payments  so  far  as  our  gold 
outflow  is  concerned.  The  other  is  to  in- 
^  crease  the  oversea  flow  of  dollars.  The 
best  and  quickest  way  in  which  we  can 
do  that  is  to  take  active  steps  to  balance 
our  budget. 

These  two  things  were  pointed  out 
clearly  in  testimony  given  before  the 
committee  by  Henry  J.  Taylor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
corrective  measures  described  just  now 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  are  not 
taken,  what  does  the  Senator  anticipate 
will  happen  to  the  25-percent  gold  sup- 
port which  is  now  behind  the  Federal 
Reserve  $10  and  $20  bills  that  we  carry? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that,  without  taking  any 
steps  in  this  matter,  merely  providing 
more  gold  would  not  be  recognized,  over- 
seas at  least,  as  an  indication  of  strength 
in  our  obligation.  This  would  be  recog- 
nized as  a  weakness  in  the  dollar.  So, 
the  demands  for  gold  would  accelerate. 
Then  we  shall  be  up  against  the  same 
position.  We  shall  have  to  take  away  the 
gold  support  which  is  over  our  dollars. 
Then  a  $1  bill  will  be  a  piece  of  paper. 
A' $10  bill  will  be  a  piece  of  paper.  A 
$20  bill  will  be  nothing  but  paper.  The 
value  of  our  currency  will  be  determined 
by  fiscal  managers  here  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  un- 
der existing  law  there  is  a  25-percent 


gold  certificate  supporting  every  Federal 
Reserve  note  that  is  issued. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  $35,- 
343  million  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  have 
been  issued. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct,  as 
of  the  end  of  1964. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  About  $8,400  million 
in  gold  is  required  to  support  those  notes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  not  at  all  affect 
that  gold  support. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  is  the  belief  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado — and  it  is  my 
belief — that  what  we  are  doing  today  is 
a  mere  beginning.  Since  this  is  a  pallia- 
tive and  does  not  get  to  the  roots,  I  would 
say  that  before  2  years  had  passed  there 
would  be  a  bill  before  us  seeking  to  re- 
move the  25-percent  gold  support  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes. 

What  anchor  would  we  then  have, 
other  than  the  fluctuating  minds  of  in- 
dividuals, against  printing-press  money? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  would  have  ab- 
solutely nothing.  I  remember  talking 
with  some  of  the  bankers  in  Italy  in  July 
1963.  I  asked,  "What  determines  the 
value  of  the  lire?"  The  central  banker 
said,  "I  do,  all  by  myself." 

I  do  not  want  any  one  man,  regardless 
of  political  party,  saying  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  one  man  shall 
determine  what  the  value  of  their  earn- 
ings is.  This  is  the  wrong  system  for 
any  country  to  operate  upon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  we  now  have  what)  we 
would  call  a  hitching  post  or  an  anchor 
which  states  to  the  ofiBcials  in  charge  of 
the  monitorization.  "You  cannot  print 
more  than  $1  in  paper  currency  for  every 
25  cents  that  you  have  in  gold?" 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
means  that  we  woi^d  have  a  rule  of  law 
instead  of  the  discretion  of  substantial, 
politically  minded  persons  with  fantastic 
ideas  of  what  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
ought  to  do.  But  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  money  to  support  the  currency,  they 
would  begin  to  print  money  to  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  This  col- 
loquy sounds  as  though  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  had  discussed  this  problem 
before  we  came  to  the  Chamber.  I  assure 
my  colleagues  that  this  is  not  true.  We 
had  not  even  mentioned  it  to  each  other. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  written  by 
Prof.  Karl  Brandt,  professor  of  econom- 
ics policy,  director.  Food  Research  Insti- 
tute, Stanford  University.  It  was  de- 
Uvered  on  April  8,  1964,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Christian  Freedom  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  in  New  York  City.  It  is  en- 
titled, "The  Relationship  of  Sound 
Money  to  Freedom." 

The  article  brings  out  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  talking 
about,  with  specific  examples  as  to  what 
has  happened  in  other  countries. 

Professor  Brandt  is  a  distinguished 
citizen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man-American   Economic     Conference 


that  was  held  in  Berlin  last  November, 
which  many  of  us  attended.  The  article, 
discussing  the  effect  of  managed  and  in- 
flated currency  on  people,  concludes  this 
way: 

Neither  employers  nor  labor  unions, 
neither  farmers  nor  government  eiiiployees, 
neither  students  nor  retired  people — irre- . 
spective  of  color  or  creed — will  escape  the 
severest  consequences  if  by  irresponsible 
pressure  group  tactics  and  somethlng-for- 
nothing  giddiness  they  precipitate  events 
that  follow  in  inevitable  sequence.  These 
are:  First,  renewed  acceleration  of  Inflation; 
second.  Its  aftermath,  severe  depression;  and 
third,  its  cure  by  expansion  of  the  public 
sector  of  the  economy,  which  costs  a  bitter 
toll  of  freedom.  Since  eternal  vigilance  Is  the 
only  guarantee  of  liberty,  the  elite  of  civic- 
minded  substantial  citizens  must  have  the 
danger  of  chronic  inflation  constantly  on 
their  conscience  and  guide  public  opinion 
accordingly. 

If  In  the  course  of  a  presidential  election 
year  our  Imbalanced  international  payments 
position  should  be  glossed  over  and  the  ur- 
gently needed  corrective  action  postponed 
indefinitely,  our  Nation  may  awaken  even- 
tually to  the  appalling  realization  of  a  dollar 
crisis  of  frightening  proportions.  Then  the 
day  of  reckoning  will  call  for  hard-hitting 
emergency  controls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  entire  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  bplng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows': 
The  Relationship  of  Sound  Monet  to  Free- 

-  DOM — The  Dangers  of  Inflation 
(By  Karl  Brandt,  professor  of  economic 
policy,  director.  Food  Research  Institute, 
Stanford  University,  delivered  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Christian  Freedom 
Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  April  8, 
1964) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  when 
Dr.  Kershner  honored  ipe  with  the  Invitation 
to  address  you  tonight  on  the  subject  of  the 
Importance  of  stopping  Inflation  I  had  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  It  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  so 
well-informed  and  sophisticated  an  audience 
as  this  august  assembly.    The  topic  has  been 
under  public  discussion  for  decades  and  still 
is.    It  seems  virtually  Impossible  to  add  any 
new  factual   information    on   it.     Yet,   eco- 
nomics Is  a  social  science  that  belongs  In  the 
realm  of  the  humanities  and  deals  with  the 
means  toward  an  end.     The  end  is  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  by  Individuals  and  famlllea* 
within  the  frame  of  values  of  their  society. 
In  our  country  this  frame  of  values  Is  an- 
chored In  the  Constitution  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.     Particularly  when 
dealing  with  matters  of  economic  policy  the 
economist  is  duty  bound  not  only  to  con- 
,  Elder  what  was  and  Is  being  done,  or  what 
theoretically  and  technically  could  be  done. 
He  must  use  his  Judgment  on  what  In  the 
context  of  those  undebatable  values  of  his 
s^iety  ought  to — nay,  must — be  done. 
-'In  the  agonizing  engagement  of  Western 
civilization  on  a  worldwide  scale  with  the 
forces  of  Inhtunane  materialism,  meeting  the 
challenge,  in  essence,  requires  that  we  sift 
a  few  Issues  of  strategic  Importance  from  ft 
myriad  of  fascinating  but  trivial  distractions 
for  the  curious  Intellect.     What  matters  in 
this  context  In  our  time  of  truly  apocalyptic 
peril  Is,  therefore,  not  the  pretentious  Jug- 
gling of  technical  aspects  of  price  movements 
or  speculative  mathematical  analyses  of  high 
potential  rates  of  economic  growth  assertediy 
attainable  by  easy  money  policies  and  deficit 
financing  of  more  defense  expenditures  and 
'public  works.    Quite  the  contrary. 
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•VThat  is  needed,  in  my  view,  Is  a  sober, 
deadly  earnest  and  coiirageous  weighing  of 
the  moral  issues  that  are  at  stake  when  in- 
flation move  continually  and  persistently — 
Issues  that  penetrate  to  the  very  foundation 
of  any  political  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment by  law.     Deliberate  controlled  in- 
flation is  a  legitimate  institutional  setting 
and  a  perfectly  normal  policy  in  any  tyran- 
nical system  of  totalitarian  rule — irrespective 
of  its  origin,  its  ideological  trimmings,  or  Its 
specific  materialistic  power  goals.    Although 
inflation  occurs  also  In  political  democracies 
It  Is  neither  compatible  with  the  institutional 
setting  nor  can  it  be  a  legitimate  policy.    It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  typical  mal- 
aises and  serious  social  and  political  diseases 
of  the  humane  economy,  and  has  been  such 
ever  since  the  French  Revolution.    Not  only 
corrupt  or  perverted  democratic  systems  con- 
tract the  endemic  disease  but  even  very  ideal- 
istic and  civilized  democratic  regimes  in  most 
advanced    countries    tend    to    produce    the 
germs  spontaneously.     To  build  antibodies 
and  to  gain  Immunity  to  i*  must  be  one  of 
the  primary  concerns  of  the  elite  of  clvic- 
mlnded  responsible  citizens  In  any  country 
where  freedom  in  the  Christian  sense  is  to 
prevail. 

This  highly  infectious  and  destructive  dis- 
ease of  human  societies  frequently  makes  use 
of  brilliant  Intellects  among  economists,  as 
well  as  ambitious  politlclanB,  administrators 
and  even  businessmen,  as  bacteria  carriers  at 
large,  who  sometimes  infect  others  unwit- 
tingly but  more  often  quit'j  consciously  and 
deliberately  seed  the  gerrrw.  The  causes  of 
this  endemic  social  disease  have  their  roots 
deep  In  human  nature,  namely  in  man's 
voracious  appetite  for  the  satisfaction  of 
more  wants  than  can  at  best  be  achieved 
within  a  certain  span  of  time — involving 
thus,  in  terms  of  Christian  theology,  the 
venial  but  potentially  morinl  sins  of  avarice 
and  sloth.  In  plain  seculaj  language  we  may 
say  that  the  appetite  for  substantial  benefits 
without  a  share  in  the  costs  Is  a  himian 
trait  which  is  being  exploited  by  politicians 
everywhere. 

What  follows  Is  only  partly  based  on  what 
I  learned  In  unlversltie$  about  banking, 
money,  and  public  finance,  from  following 
professional  economic  literature  In  several 
languages,  from  many  years  of  discourse 
with  colleagues,  statesmen,  bankers,  and 
businessmen,  and  particularly  from  the  years 
of  service  on  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  at  the  White  House.  The 
greatest  lessons  about  inflation  were  indel- 
ibly burned  Into  my  mind  by  bitter  personal 
experience  in  my  native  covntry  in  the  years 
from  1914  through  1923.  But  should  I  have 
needed  additional  reimmunlzation  treat- 
ment, I  received  it  free  of  charge  during  my 
service  as  economic  adviser  to  the  VS.  Mili- 
tary Government  In  Berlin  In  1945-46  and 
subsequently  as  guest  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg  and  Gottlngen  In  the 
years  1947-48.  •  Perpetiial  education  con- 
tinued with  observations  In  France  from 
1945  through  1961,  and  In  the  last  few  years 
Ijy  observation  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, particularly  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

This  education  by  Intellectual  exercise, 
experience,  and  forever  ilert  perception  of 
Incontrovertible  evidence  has  led  me  to  the 
solemn  conviction  that  inflation  Is  a  process 
which  Is  bound  to  corrode  and  consume  the 
basic  element  of  coheslveBess,  public  morale, 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  any  decent  society; 
namely,  the  faith  of  the  people  In  the  basic 
fairness  and  equity  of  the  economic  system 
and  its  functioning.  It  is  by  faith  that  Indi- 
viduals and  societies  live. . 

When  it  becomes  chronic,  inflation  has 
such  hideous,  farfiung,  uncontrollable  and 
even  untraceable  consequences  throughout 
a  national  economy  and  In  Its  foreign  rela- 
tions that  their  aggregate  effect  of  perversion 
cannot  fail  to  stir  the  resentment  of  law- 


abiding  and  decent  people  to  the  point  of 
social  and  political  unrest  and  upheaval. 
Contrary  to  the  people's  intent,  it  throws 
them  into  the  hands  of  radical  Socialists, 
Communists  and  other  cynical  exploiters  of 
despair.  The  fact  that  some  gain  fortunes 
at  the  expense  of  others  without  any  quid 
pro  quo  and  that  there  are  those  who  suc- 
ceed In  holding  their  own  while  the  major- 
ity— particularly  the  so-called  middle  class — 
loses  everything.  Infects  even  a  reasonable, 
fairminded  and  harmonious  citizenry  with 
the  suspicion  that  economic  processes  may 
be  motivated  by  class  struggle  instincts  and 
are  organized  as  a  conspiracy  against  the 
ordinary  average  citizen. 

These  statements  may  sound  extreme  and 
doctrinaire,  and  may  be  suspect  as  exagger- 
ations designed  to  make  a  more  subtle  situ- 
ation clearly  evident.  To  my  regret  this  Is 
not  the  case.  I  shall  try  to  prove  that  what 
I  have  said  about  Inflation  is  a  true  and 
coldly  rational  appraisal  of  social  and  po- 
litical processes  that  can  be  tested  by  the 
more  or  less  drastic  results  of  Inflationary 
economic  policies  and  practices  In  a  number 
of  unfortunate  nations  In  various  stages  of 
Industrial  development. 

By  Inflation  we  mean  a  continual  rise  of 
the  general  level  of  prices  in  a  country,  a 
process  that  diminishes  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  unit  of  the  national  currency,  irre- 
spective of  the  specific  causes  in  each  case. 
The  real  crxix  of  this  process  is  that  in  any 
national  economy  there  are,  aside  from  the 
multitudes   of  current  transactions   In   the 
market    exchange    of    goods,    services,    and 
.capital;  also  multitudes  of  term  obligations 
in  exchange  of  goods  and  services,  some  of 
short,   others  of  medium,   long,   or   longest 
term.    All  of  these  term  obligations  by  con- 
tract involve  a  payment  or  transfer  of  goods, 
services,  or  capital  at  one  moment  and  in  ex- 
change for  It  goods,  services,  or  money  In  a 
steady  flow  of  Installments  over  a  certain 
period  of  time  or  one  single  payment  at  the 
expiration  date.    Such  contractual  relations 
are  generally  made  in  good  faith  for  longer 
periods,  because  both  parties  assume  relative 
stability  of  the  general  price  level;  I.e.,  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  currency  over  the 
duration  of  the  contractual  relation.     Such 
basic  long-term  average  stability  of  the  gen- 
eral price  level  Is  compatible  with  some  ran- 
dom or  cyclical  fiuctuation  of  prices  over  a 
longer  period  of  years. 

If,  however,  the  general  price  level  begins 
a  continuous  ascent,  meaning  that  infiatlon 
becomes  chronic,  profound  repercussions  are 
unavoidable.    This  holds  particularly  as  soon 
as  even  a  part  of  the  public  begins  to  take 
such  change  In  price  relations  into  account 
in  their  actions.     The  immediate  result  of 
the  price  rise  Is  an  unearnd  gain  by  all  those 
who   are   assured  of  a  contractual   fiow   of 
goods  or  services  for  which  they  have  made 
earlier  payment  or  will  make  fixed  istallment 
payments.    Or,  if  the  purchase  contract  pro- 
vided for  future  payment  against  fixed  in- 
stallments, the  recipient  of  the  installments 
becomes  the  beneficiary  of  unearned  Income. 
The  tenant  who  rented  an  apartment  on  a 
long  lease  gets  the  full  value  of  the  service 
against   payments  which  decline  in  a  real 
value  due  to  the  reduced  purchasing  power 
of  the  currency  units.    He  who  bought  life 
insurance  or  an  annuity  against  payments 
unyi  retirement  pays  far  more  and  receives 
far  less  in  real  value  than  both  parties  had 
agreed  to.    How  drastic  the  changes  will  be 
depends  on  the  rate  at  which  inflation  pro- 
ceeds and  on  the  time  period  of  the' obliga- 
tion.    However,  It  must  be  well  considered 
that  even  as  small  an  annual  rise  In  the  gen- 
eral price  level  as  2  '/z  percent  amounts  to  at 
least  25   percent  in   10  years,  even  without 
taking  Into  account  the  compounded  inter- 
est on  the  excess  in  former  premium  pay- 
ments.   A  schoolteacher  who  wants  to  retire 
on  a  life  insurance  policy  and  pays  premium 
Installments  for  20  years  recel^fes  In  real  ptir- 


chaslng  power  when  she^  retires  only  one-half 
of  what  she  paid  for  and  what  would  have 
enabled  her  to  retire.  The  shocking  result 
Is  that  she  cannot  retire  and,  in  order  not 
to  starve  must  continue  to  work  until  she 
dies.  This  shows  how  inflation  causes  un- 
employment, because  this  recipient  of 
shrunken  dollars  dlsemploys  another  person. 
Selling  bonds,  i.e.,  fixed-interest  obliga- 
tions has  the  same  results.  Hence  gradually 
higher  interest  or  prices  way  below  par  must 
be  offered  to  sell  the  bonds.  In  covmtrles 
with  recurrent  or  chronic  Inflation,  interest 
rates  of  12,  13,  or  more  percent  are  typical. 
These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  most  visi- 
ble results  of  Inflation.  In  tllelr  aggregate 
these  direct  effects  Inject  a  serious  element 
of  fraud  Into  long-term  obligations,  insofar 
as  both  parties  are  not  equally  well  informed 
about  the  continuation  of  Inflation,  or  make 
different  assumptions.  But  in  countries  like 
ours  when  suddenly  enough  people  make  up 
their  mind  that  inflation  Is  a  built-in  device 
in  public  policy  they  sell  their  bonds  and  buy 
stocks,  driving  stock  prices  sky  high — until 
they  collapse,  as  we  had  it  in  1961-62. 

In  such  transactions  as  mortgages  on  prop- 
erty, life  insurance  policies,  leases  of  farms 
or  homes  or  factory  buildings,  the  public  and 
the  government  constitute  an  invisible  and 
for  the  time  being  jsilent,  but  nevertJi^ess 
very  real,  third  party  with  a  solid  commit- 
ment to  enforce  the  contract,  if  need  be  by 
brute  physical  law  enforcement.  This  is  be- 
cause in  the  case  of  default  of  one  party 
the  courts  must  enforce  the  execution  of 
foreclosure  and  forced  sale  or  other  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obligation.  Usually  the  courts 
ignore  the  deterioration  of  the  purchasing 
pow^  of  the  currency.  They  will  fine  and 
send  anybody  to  Jail  who  uses  faulty  scales, 
weights,  or  bashed-in  milk  cans,  but  they 
look  aside  when  the  measure  of  all  economic 
value  of  exchange  for  all  goods,  services,  and 
natural  and  manmade  resources  is  adulter- 
ated, and  the  currency  unit  acquires  a  qual- 
ity of  being  counterfeited  In  all  Its  real  fvmc- 
tlons  as  medium  of  exchange. 

Let  me  relate  what  happened  in  one  of  the 
most  abhorrent  test  cases  of  our  time.    Deep 
searching     philosophical     and     theological 
efforts  In  many  of  the  world's  metropolitan 
centers  of  thought  continue  to  try  to  reveal 
the  remote  ideological  causes  of  the  total  per- 
version of  Justice  and  civic  virtue  to  the  point 
of  genocide  and  unspeakable  barbarism  that 
took  place  within  not  more  than  10  years 
in  one  of  the  few  leading  countries  of  the 
West:   Germany.     Such  recent  efforts  attri- 
bute responsibility  for  the  greatest  disaster 
in   the   history  of   the   West  to   ideological 
shifts.    In  an  attempt  to  pin  the  guilt  ulti- 
mately on  all  citizens  the  cause  is  traced  to 
romanticism,  the  enlightenment,  the  youth 
movement,  shortcomings  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  theology,  the  philosophy  of  Hegel. 
Nietsche,  and  many  other  Ideological  factors. 
All  of   these   searching  historians,   political 
scientists,  sociologists,  anthropologists,  and 
philosophers  seem  to  overlook  the  Impact  of 
that  economic  earthquake  of  the  years  1919 
through  1923  the  accelerating  Inflation  which 
made    a   Walpurgis   Night    of    witches    and 
demons  out  of  a  previously  orderly  and  stable 
free  enterprise  market  economy. 

With  the  brief  interruption  of  the  short 
and  limited  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71, 
the  German  Nation  of  58  million  people  had 
lived  for  100  years  from  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  War  until  1914  by  puritannlcal 
standards,  with  a  growing  and  remarkably 
stable  economy.  The  workers,  particularly 
the  rapidly  expanding  middle  class  of  white- 
collar  workers,  shopkeepers,  craftsmen,  and 
small  businessinen.  civil  servants,  teachers, 
and  professional  people,  lived  frugally,  saved, 
bought  life  Insurance,  and  invested  savings 
in  other  ways  to  give  their  children  a  better 
education  and  provide  more  security  and  op- 
portunity for  their  families.  When  World 
War  I  engulfed  them  they  were  struck  as  If 
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by  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky.  In  over- 
whelming unity  all  gave  themselves  and 
everything  they  owned  to  their  country.  The 
cream  of  the  nation's  youth  volunteered. 
Citizens  bought  war  bonds,  with  their  sav- 
ings and  gradually  as  the  war  of  attrition 
dragged  on  delivered  gold,  wedding  rings,  and 
jewelery  to  the  treasury.  Housewives 
stripped  their  kitchens  of  copper  and  nickel 
pots  and  pans.  Churches  gave  their  bells  for 
shells.  At  the  end  of  more  than  4  years  of 
an  exhausting  war,  2  million  of  their  men 
had  died  in  battle  and  several  million  were 
crippled.  Out  of  my  class  of  17  graduating 
from  high  school  all  but  4  of  us  died  In 
combat  duty.  One-fourtfi  of  the  best  farm- 
land In  the  east  was  lost  and  enormous 
reparations  were  Imposed.  But  what  fol- 
lowed was  far  worse.  From  1919  through 
1923 — with  civil  war  raging  in  major  cities 
and  Communist  governments  temporarily  in 
powfer  In  several  states,  prices  rose  fantas- 
tically. Inflation  was  forced  by  gigantic  fed- 
eral, state,  county,  and  municipal  deficits 
and  still  rising  budgets  overloaded  with  so- 
cial relief,  reparation  payments,  and  import 
needs.  The  Reichsbank  and  the  courts  stuck 
to  the  verdict  "mark  equals  mark,"  meaning 
a  banknote  of  1  mark  was  the  equivalent 
of  1  prewar  mark  that  had  been  converti- 
ble into  gold,  just  as  our  Government  makes 
no  differentiation  between  a  dollar  of  prewar 
purchasing  power  and  a  curfent  dollar  of  less 
than  half  that  purchasing  power  when  It 
calcxilates  capital  gains  and  taxes  the  gains. 
I  lived  through  all  that.  My  parents  had 
given  their  precious  metals  to  the  war  effort 
and  converted  practically  all  savings  into  war 
bonds.  Their  life  Instirance,  the  insurance 
for  my  academic  education,  and  all  war  bond 
savings  were  wiped  out.  In  1914  my  father 
had  loaned  a  physician  the  funds  for  equip- 
ping his  clinic.  The  doctor  repaid  him  in 
1923  with  the  value  of  a  few  stamps. 

In  1923,  as  manager  of  a  farmers'  coopera- 
tive I  was  paid  according  to  civil  service  salary 
class  X,  which  made  me  a  pauper,  because 
whatever  raises  were  made  In  the  city  reached 
me  with  too  much  delay.  But  I  had  a  motor- 
cycle and  could  beat  the  Inflation  with  Its 
speed,  because  I  received  word  over  long- 
distance phone  from  Hamburg  when  the  sky- 
rocketing dollar  had  made  another  big  jump 
and  promptly  went  to  buy  in  some  small 
town  something  of  real  worth.  For  1  year 
I  lived  mostly  on  the  paper  value  of  one  elec- 
tric motor  I  had  bought.  Of  course,  what  I 
did  was  to  pass  the  loss  of  purchasing  power 
to  him  who  sold  me  the  goods.  The  farmers' 
cooperative  association  which  employed  me 
sold  carloads  of  seed  potatoes  from  the  area 
between  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  farmers' 
cooperatives  in  the  Rhineland.  In  1923— the 
last  phase  of  galloping  Inflation — to  avoid 
losing  the  whole  value  by 'weeks  of  delayed 
payment,  the  board  of  directors  sent  me  by 
express  train  to  Bonn  to  collect  the  bill  In 
cash.  When  I  returned  with  a  big  suitcase 
full  of  paper  marks,  the  following  night  the 
dollar  had  jimiped  again  and  more  than  half 
the  real  yalue  was  lost.  A  few  days  later  I 
was  a  defense  witness  In  a  county  covirt  where 
a^  farmer  was  under  the  absurd  Indictment 
for  usury  because  he  had  overcharged  a  few 
marks  for  potatoes.  In  selling  the  potatoes 
he  lost  actually  a  considerable  part  of  fHs 
purchasing  power.  Little  bank  clerks  and 
gigolos  rode  In  expensive  automobiles  earned 
by  repaying  short-term  debts  in  shrunken* 
paper  currency.  Honest  retailers,  widows, 
formerly  modestly  wealthy  people  became 
paupers.  When,  in  the  midst  of  this  bed- 
lam, the  French  Army  occupied  the  Ruhr  to 
extort  reparations  and  a  young  lieutenant 
who  lost  his  nerve  ordered  machlneguns  flred 
on  the  crowd  of  striking  workers  at  the  Krupp 
vsteel  plant  In  Essen,  the  leftwlng  pacifist 
workers  turned  nationalist  and  began  to 
sabotage  the  French  Arnay,  while  the  first 
Nazi  cells  began  to  operate  "there. 


In  desperate  revolt  against  this  extortion 
of  reparations  in  a  stalled  economy,  the  Ger- 
man Government  deliberately  wiped  out  the 
mark  to  one-bilUonth  of  Its  previous  worth. 
The  travesty  of  fairness,  equity,  and  justice 
that  was  Involved  in  this  process  gave  the 
people  who  have  lived  by  puritan  Ideals  and 
faith  In  the  symbols  of  lawful  government 
the  feeling  that  they  were  the  victims  of  a 
hideous  conspiracy  by  shrewd  crooks  in  high 
and  distant  places  of  authority,  like  vampires 
that  sucked  the  nation's  shriveled  wealth  like 
blood  from  Its  arteries. 

Tfie  evidence  made  such  suspicion  plausi- 
ble to  the  farmer,  the  shopkeeper,  the  worker. 
Some  people  lost  all  their  debts  and  had  debt 
free  real  assets.  Others  had  lost  all  their 
assets  and  acquired  new  debts  which  sud- 
denly in  November  1923,  without  warning, 
became  hard  stable  debts  at  Interest  rates 
of  2  percent  per  month  or  more.  I.e.,  24  or 
30  p>ercent  per  annum.  What  made  the  end 
of  Inflation  even  more  ominous  was  the  fact 
that  during  the  4  years  1919-23  the  farmers 
who  had  paid  off  most  of  their  old  mortgage 
debt  had  been  urged  by  the  Government  and 
their  organizations  to  Increase  production  to 
prevent  famine  and  had  accumtilated  last 
minute  new  debts  which  they  could  not  pay 
off  prior  to  stabilization.  In  the  last  6  months 
cities  shifted  to  calculation  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies: Hamburg  to  pounds  sterling,  Bre- 
men to  U.S.  dollars.  Mortgage  banks  began 
to  loan  In  terms  of  wheat  or  rye,  and  sold 
rye  certification. 

The  chaos  left  by  infiation  was  such  that 
when  the  4  following  years  of  precarious, 
prosperity  privately  financed  by  U.S.  banks 
collapsed  a  destructive  phase  of  deflation, 
or  falling  prices,  rising  taxes,  and  credit 
restriction  made  every  third  breadwinner 
unemployed.  Then  a  mad  corporal  could 
begin  to  wreck  Western  civilization  In  a 
good  deal  of  Europe  and  beyond,  including 
most  of  all  his  own  country.  This  time  some 
7  million  Germans  died  and  100  million 
people  all  told. 

However,  when  the  mad  corporal  withdrew 
by  suicide  from  the  ruin  he  had  caiised,  an- 
other phase  of  inflation  ensued  first  under 
quadripartite  and  later  tripartite  military 
government.  I  suffered  the  pain  of  having 
to  live  through  this  renewed  nightmare  in 
the  privileged  position  of  an  American  eco- 
nomic adviser  and  later  visiting  professor. 
Cigarettes,  lard,  flour,  CARE  package  con- 
tents, old  clothes,  kitchenware,  or  any  usefvd 
consumer  goods  replaced  the  deteriorating 
currency — the  paper  mark. 

The  Germans  knew  the  meaning  of  all  this 
too  well.  More  and  more  goods  disappeared — 
even  matches  or  sewing  needles.  In  May 
1948  I  saw  hundreds  of  workers  sunbathing 
at  Heidelberg  on  thea  banks  of  the  Neckar 
River.  They  explained  to  me  truthfully  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  work  any  longer 
becaxise  to  get  the  soles  of  their  only  pair 
of  worn  shoes  repaired  in  the  black  market 
cost  more  than  3  weeks'  wages. 

On  June  20,  1948.  the  new  German  mark 
backed  by  the  United  States  was  Introduced. 
In  3  days  goods  came  out  of  hiding,  and 
people  ran  for  jobs.  The  restoration  of  the 
free  market  economy,  based  on  fiscal  and 
monetary  responsibility  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  working  population  led  within  a 
few  years  to  the  triumph  of  a  flourishing 
economy  with  a  fabulous  strength  of 
monetary  reserves. 

But  the  German  people  have  gone  through 
the  folly  of  inflation  twice  in  a  span  of  one 
generation,  and  they  have  no  taste  f^r  more. 
If  there  is  today  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  after  Chancellor  Adenauer  and 
under  Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard,  a  real  solid 
beginning  of  a  decent  society  undfer  God 
and  His  law,  it  has  been  built,  with  American 
support,  on  the  foundation  of  the  integrity 
of  a  stable  ciirrency. 

Let  me  cite  another  country  where  people 
are  In  many  ways  far  more  sophisticated,  and 


are  far  greater  individualists  than  the  Ger- 
mans ever  were:  France.  France  too  has 
gone  through  repeated  phases  of  inflation 
caused  by  government  expenditures  far 
beyond  revenues  resulting  from  political 
pressure  of  the  electorate.  Combined  with 
the  freezing  of  rents  for  housing  and  farms 
and  socialization  of  basic  Industries,  it  led 
to  a  vast  capital  flight  Into  oversea  Invest- 
ment and  hoarding  In  nonproductive  but 
stable  value  assets. 

If  France  has  finally  been  pulled  out  of 
this  rut  of  stagnation  at  home  and  has  a 
fabulous  economic  revival  It  Is  largely  due 
to  a  policy  of  defending  the  currency  after 
its  devaluation,  combined  with  a  tax  amnesty 
and  the  end  of  easy  money  and  irresponsible 
fiscal  and  wage  policies. 

At  the  moment.  Inflation  Is  rampant  In 
large  parts  of  Latin  America,  worst  of  all 
In  Brazil.  I  just  returned  from  several  weeks 
spent  partly  In  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Chile, 
Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Before  reaching  Sao 
Paulo  via  Montevideo  and  Porto  Allegre  I 
read  in  the  Pan  American  Airlines  currency 
converter  for  March,  April,  and  May  that 
one  U.S.  dollar  was  worth  800  crucelros. 
When  changing  a  $10  bill  at  the  hotel  I 
received  1,670  crucelros  per  dollar.  In  any 
one  of  the  Brazilian  cities  on  March  27  there 
was  an  outcry  of  the  people  trapped  In  a 
galloping  inflation  caused  by  utter  laxity  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Civil  servants 
and  soldiers  had  pressed  for  a  60-percent 
wage  Increase.  The  deposed  president,  "Jan- 
go"  Goulard,  fixed  It  at  100  percent.  The 
group  worst  hit  is  again  the  middle  class, 
which  in  Brazil  is  almost  at  the  same  point 
as  the  Germans  were  in  May  1948.  Their 
women  cannot  afford  to  work  in  government 
ofiQces  or  f^tories  because  the  salary  Is  far 
less  than  <niat  a  babysitter  costs,  or  only  a 
part  of  what  the  food  costs  to  maintain 
household  help.  Capital  goes  Into  safe  hid- 
ing either  In  urban  real  estate  or  in  havens 
abroad. 

Let  me  repeat  verbatim  what  I  said  at  a 
businessmen's  conference  In  1959  In  a  state- 
ment which  the  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  sent  to  all  banks  In  this 
country.    It  still  holds  today.i 

"Infiation  In  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
which  are  for  ^he  most  part  primary  pro- 
ducers, has  been — from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  up  to  the  present — more  severe  and  far 
more  persistent  than  in  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries. The  U.N.  Department  of  Ecdnomics 
and  Social  Affairs  reported  that  even  as  late 
as  the  1954-57  period,  of  40  primary  produc- 
ing countries,  16  had  annual  rates  of  Increase 
in  their  cost-of-living  indexes  of  6  to  26  per- 
cent; 18  had  increases  between  1  and  5  per- 
cent; and  only  6  had  no  Increase,  or  a  de- 
crease. Cost-of-living  indexes  are,  of  course, 
only  rough  measiu-es  of  varying  degrees  of 
Inflation.  In  view  of  the  adherence  of  some 
economists  and  many  poUtlcans  In  the 
United  States  to  the  hypothesis  that  Infla- 
tion is  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  to  attain 
rapid  economic  growth,  it  seems  permissible 
to  stipulate  some  of  the  Impacts  of  Inflation 
in  underdeveloped  countries  and  their  sec- 
ondary Impact  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

"In  underdeveloped  countries — as  every- 
where— Inflation  depreciates  long-term  ob- 
ligations, enhances  the  values  of  physical 
assets  and  Induces  inadvertently  revolution- 
ary changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
Income.  It  deteriorates  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  leads  to  a  flight  of  the  people  from 
monetary  assets  to  physical  assets  such  as 
inventories  of  goods  or  real  estate.  It  dis- 
coxirages  thrift  and  the  formation  of  capital, 
and  puts  a  premlvun  on  hand-to-mouth 
living.    It  destroys  or  disorganizes  the  func- 
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tionlng  of  capital  markets  and  thereby 
eliminates  one  of  the  direst  necessities  of  any 
underdeveloped  country.  Worse  than  that.  It 
drives  capital  existing  In  the  country  Into 
other  countries,  while  it  prohibits  capital  Im- 
jxjrts.  Inflation  will  scare  and  Induce  some 
capital  into  domestic  investment,  but  not  to 
the  spots  where  it  would  contribute  most  to 
growth.  Security  becomes  worth  more  than 
opportunity.  Infiation  bloats  Investment  In 
inventories  beyond  the  needs  of  the  economy. 
But  If  the  Government  represses  infiation 
)fy  controls,  then  inventories  may  be  de- 
pleted far  below  the  needs  of  the  economy. 

If  the  Government  uses  import  controls  to 
save  the  balance  of  payments,  the  trade  will 
sit  on  maximum  stocks.  Governments  usu- 
ally counter  Infiation  by  price  controls.  Any 
simpleton  can  write  such  ondinances  with  the 
severest  penal  code  for  enforcement.  But 
since  controls  apply  to  selected  goods  or  serv- 
ices, they  distort  the  entiije  system  of  price 
relations.  Anyone  who  his  been  In  coun- 
tries with  persistent  Infiatlian  In  recent  years 
win  recall  the  often  ridiculously  low  rates  on 
postage,  telegrams,  or  rallrqad  tickets.  This 
surves  the  service  agencies  and  deteriorates 
Investment  and  assets  In  such  Industries. 
Far  worse  is  the  danger  of  corruption  in 
those  branches  of  the  public  service  engaged 
in  rationing,  allocation,  and  price  and  import 
controls.  Small  clerks  suffering  from  loss 
of  purchasing  power  of  aalaries  so  typical 
under  Infiation  have  little^  resistance  to  the 
temptation  of  bribes.  Or  the  clerks  of  the 
public  service  organize  in  unions  and  push 
the  government  to  more  rapid  wage-push 
Inflation. 

"The  fact  that  raw  material  prices  yield 
the  main  export  revenues  and  have  been  sub- 
ject to  wide  fluctuations  has  posed  serious 
difficulties  for  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. But  domestic  inflation  fed  by  exces- 
sive demand  pressures  and  cost  pressures,  to- 
gether with  increases  In  the  money  supply, 
has  spurted  particularly  when  the  terms  of 
trade  became  favorable  for  the  primary 
producing  countries  and  export  volume  in- 
creased. 

"The  Impact  of  such  conditions  on  the 
American  economy  Is  simple  and  direct.  If 
underdeveloped  countries  are  beset  by  infla- 
tion they  will  eventually  discover  that  their 
economic  development  has  come  to  a  halt 
and  their  country  to  the  brink  of  serious 
trouble.  Hence  they  will  be  tempted  to 
press  urgent  requests  for  greater  grants  of 
U.S.  financial  aid,  requests  that  tend  to  be 
strengthened  by  our  fear  that  if  such  capital 
is  not  promptly  forthcoming,  the  Commu- 
nists will  take  over.  The  ordinary  flow  of 
private  American  Investment  capital  Into 
those  underdeveloped  countries  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  highly  unstable  conditions  and 
the  severe  risks  that  infiation  creates.  In- 
flation may  lift  tempwratlly  the  burdeg  of 
old  debts,  but  it  prohibits  the  opportunity  to 
Incur  new  ones.  Hence  Inflation  must  be 
stopped  by  the  underdeveloped  countries  for 
their  own  sake  as  well  as  that  of  the  ad- 
vanced Industrial  countries. 

"Due  to  reduction  of  the  weight  of  long- 
term  debts  and  the  resulting  increase  In 
debtors'  equities,  inflation  covers  up  many 
mistakes  in  lending  as  well  as  faulty  man- 
agerial decisions,  so  long  as  it  continues. 
Hence  businessmen  anywhere  must  adjust 
their  operations  promptly  when  inflation 
comes  to  a  halt. 

"Inflation  consxunes  the  most  precious  sub- 
stance on  which  any  economic  system  de- 
pends: the  confldence  of  the  people  that  the 
rules  of  the  game  are  fair  and  equitable  and 
that  long-term  obligations  are  faithfully 
fulfilled.  Inflation  makes  a  fraud  of  such 
transactions  and  gives  easy  gains  to  some 
people  at  the  expense  of  Innocent  others. 
This  corrodes  any  society  at  its  foundations, 
and  unless  the  underdeveloped  countries  can 
be  induced  to  stop  Inflation  and  to  arrive  at 
a  stable  money,  they  will  not  attain  a  healthy 
growth  of  their  economy. 


"After  one  generation  of  worldwide  expe- 
rience with  the  supposed  magic  of  creating 
wealth  by  the  mirror  tricks  of  manipulated 
ctu"rencles  and  exchange  controls,  the  mirage 
is  fading  out.  Inflation  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  destructive  force  which  alone,  as  Lenin 
said  of  It,  has  the  power  to  destroy  capital- 
ism." 

This  is  as  up-to-date  a  statement  as  I  can 
make  today,  almost  5  years  later. 

This  leaves — to  my  regret — only  one  other 
nation's  situation  to  cover.  Charity  should 
begin  at  home.  Hence  I  have  to  turn  the 
searchlight,  not  without  pain,  on  what  I  con- 
sider the  most  crucial  issue  of  our  own  domes- 
tic and  foreign  economic  policy — an  issue 
which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  leader- 
ship and  prestige  of  the  United  States  In  the 
free  world 

Since  the  prewar  years  our  country  has 
gone  through  a  phase  of  inflation,  creating 
even  in  ourf^rosperous  society  such  profound 
changes  that  all  responsible  and  patriotic 
citizens  must  take  cognizance  of  the  precari- 
ous situation  and  Its  demands  for  self -disci- 
pline by  a  free  people.  In  order  not  to  over- 
tax yotu-  patience  with  flgures  I  want  to  give 
you  an  example  of  wTiat  a  bite  Inflation  has 
taken  out  of  our  Income.  I  shall  cite  the 
case  of  two  married  couples,  each  with  two 
children,  and  ignore  any  State,  local,  or  Fed- 
eral taxes  other  than  the  Federal  income  and 
social  security  taxes. 

Couple  I-  had  In  1939  a  gross  income  of 
$5,000.  After  deductions  of  $59  Federal  in- 
come and  social  security  taxes,  $4,941  in 
income  was  left.  In  order  to  retain  In 
1964  the  same  purchasing  power  as  in  1939 
this  couple  would  have  to  earn  a  gross  Income 
of  $12,743.  Federal  Income  and  social  secu- 
rity taxes  would  be  $1,749,  while  lnflatlt)n 
takes  a  bite  of  $6,053  In  lost  p\xrchaslng  power 
out  of  the  remaining  $10,994  after  taxes. 

Couple  II  had  a  1939  gross  Income  of  $10,000. 
This  left  after  taxes  of  $269  (Federal.lncome 
and  social  security  taxes)  an  Income  of  $9,- 
731.  To  retain  in  1939  dollars  the  same,  pur- 
chasing power  would  require  an  equivalent 
1964  gross  income  of  $26,645.  Out  of  this  the 
couple  would  pay  $4,994  Federal  Income  and 
social  security  taxes.  Inflation  by  lost  ptir- 
chasing  power  takes  a  bit  of  $11,920  (or  45 
percent  of  the  total  income)  out  of  the  re- 
maining $21,651. 

Yet  in  view  of  extraordinary  rises  In  State 
and  local  taxes  and  Federal  taxes  other  than 
Income  and  social  security  taxes  the  actual 
remaining  Income  after  taxes  represents  in 
most  cases  less  than  one-half  of  1939  pur- 
chasing power.  There  Is  some  slight  leeway 
for  interpolation  due  to  improved  quality 
of  some  goods  not  fully  reflected  in  prices,  due 
to  greater  discounts  at  retail,  but  In  the  op- 
posite direction  drastic  price  rises  and  less 
discounts  on  most  services. 

Measured  by  Its  comparative  purchasing 
power  vls-a-vls  hard  Eureopean  currencies 
like  the  mark,  the  French  and  Belgian  franc, 
the  Portuguese  escudo,  or  the  Swiss  franc, 
or  such  Asiatic  currencies  as  the  Japanese 
yen  and  the  Hong  Kong  dollar,  the  U.S.  dollar 
since  1958  has  been  overvalued,  as — inter- 
mittently— the  pound  sterling  has  been. 
This  leads  to  pricing  U.S.  products  out  of 
world  markets  and  a  loss  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings  from  exports.  It  leads  simultane- 
ously to  the  Increased  pricing  of  foreign 
products  into  the  domestic  market  of  this 
country  with  the  outflow  of  more  dollars  In 
payment  of  imports.  Both  shifts  cause  less 
employment  than  would  otherwise  be  attain- 
able, thus  putting  the  brakes  on  healthy 
economic  growth. 

Simultaneously,  interest  rates  for  short- 
term  funds  in  the  United  States  have  re- 
mained substantially  below  those  In  the 
British  or  continental  European  money  mar- 
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kets.  The  consequence  of  these  disparities, 
plus  the  overbvu-dening  of  the  VS.  Federal 
budget  with  unilateral  transfers  on  behalf  of 
foreign  aid  and  exorbitant  expenditures  for 
military  sectirlty  for  the  free  world,  has  been 
a  continual  deflcit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments during  every  one  of  the  last  14  years, 
with  only  one  exception,  and  the  resvQtlng 
shrinkage  of  currency  reserves  in  gold  and 
foreign  exchange. 

WhUe  we  had  in  1957  nearly  $23  billion  in 
currency  reserves,  they  have  now  shrunk  to 
$15.5  billion.  If  the  dollar  has  not  gone  into 
an  acute  crisis  of  confldence  and  speculative 
assault  this  is  due  to  extraordinary  measures 
0i  mutual  defense  by  the  leading  note- 
issuing  banks  In  NATO  countries.  However, 
It  must  be  realized  that  such  support  of  a 
weakened  and  jeopardized  currency  by  the 
governments  of  military  allies  who  are  eco- 
nomic and  political  competitors  does  not  ex-. 
actly  strengthen  the  prestige  or  freedom  of 
action  of  a  great  leading  power  like  the 
United  States. 

This  leaves  still  the  open  question:  What 
is  it  that  drives  Inflation  and  causes  its  ac- 
celeration or  retardation? 

Economists  distinguish  between  cost-push 
inflation    and    demand-pull   inflation,    aside 
from  printing  press  inflation.    Any  actions  by 
individuals   and   groups,   private    or    public, 
which  force  up  costs  flnd  their  reflection  in 
rising  prices.    Strikes,  slowdowns,  poor  work 
morale,  wage  increases  without  substantial 
increases  in  output  per  hour  worked,  high 
rates  of  sick  leave,   high  corporate  income 
►taxes,  raised  prices  of  raw  materials,  energy, 
or  specific  services — all  these  are  factors  in 
cost-push  Inflation.     Any  sudden  boosts  in 
consumer  pvirchaslng  power — particularly  by 
wage  Increases  beyond  Increased  productivity, 
reduction  in  income  and  excise  taxes,  slash- 
ing down  of  prices  in  utility  and  public  serv- 
ice charges  beyond  cost  reduction,  and  lower- 
ing of  interest  rates  on  consumer  credit — 
cause  Increased  bidding  for  consumer  goods 
and   services.     Whether   thig   leads  to  price 
rises  depends  on  the  immobilized  or  dormant 
'  reserve  capacity  of  the  economy  for  produc- 
ing more  consiuner  goods  and  services.    Once 
the  reserve  capacity  In  the  form  of  labor,  raw 
materials,  plant  and  equipment  is  fully  em- 
ployed too  many  dollars  begin  to  chase  too 
few  goods.    Then  prices  rise  rapidly  and  wage 
rates   tend   also  to  move  upward.     This  Is 
happening  right  now  in  Germany,  Pitince, 
and  Italy.    While  it  momentarily  eases  com- 
petitive position  In  the  world  market.  It  is 
dangerous  to  all  free  nations  because  It  poses 
the  threat  of  trade  restrictions  and  retiu-n  to 
foreign   exchange   controls,   which  suffocate 
trade   expansion.     Fortunately,  France   and 
Germany  are  beginning  to  use  monetary  and 
fiscal  controls,  and  Italy  has  received  $1  bil- 
lion of  ciarrency  aid  to  entourage  her  fight 
against  inflation. 

If  in  a  situation  of  near  full  employment 
the  government  at  all  levels.  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  municipal,  piles  purchases  and 
publicly  financed  projects  on  top  of  the  ex- 
cessive demand  in  the  market  the  scenery 
is  set  for  the  inflationary  bust  of  the  boom. 
Real  wages  decline  invariably  during  the 
boom — becavise  prices  always  rise  faster  than 
wages. 

This  situation  puts  the  first  responsibility 
on  the  Federal  Government,  and  beyond  it 
on  all  government  agencies.  The  classical 
and  still  the  most  reliable  means  to  control 
inflation  without  the  arbitrary  brutality  of 
national  emergency  measures  that  abolish 
freedom  are  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
Tighter  credit  conditions,  higher  interest 
rates  for  short-  and  long-term  loans,  cxu-tail- 
ment  of  all  but  the  most  vital  public  expend- 
itures, enforcement  of  antimonopoly  pol- 
icies for  all  business.  Including  cooperatives 
as  well  as  labor  unions,  strengthening  of 
competition,  lowering  of  custom  duties, 
countervailing  power  against  unwarranted 
wage  demands — all  these  are  legitimate  and 
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effective  measures  to  control  Inflation.  Their 
success  creates  ttie  economic  climate  in 
which  Increasing  productivity,  innovation, 
and  Investment  cause  economic  growth  by 
decentralized  private  decisionmaking  and 
enterprise,  which  in  turn  yield  optimiun  em- 
j  plo3mient  opportunities. 

But,  again,  charity  begins  at  home:  the 
Government  must  refrain  from  pushing  in- 
flation by  deficit  spending.  It  must  balance 
the  budget  and  reduce  the  public  debt  at  all 
levels — in  order  to  have  leeway  for  giving 
support  for  expansion  to  the  market  econ- 
omy when  it  begins  to  contract*  too  far. 

The  trouble  with  this  proposition  is  that 
In  a  democracy  the  economy  is  a  political 
economy.  The  government  can  go  no  fur- 
ther in  disciplining  the  comportment  of  all 
parties  active  in  the  economy,  producers  as 
well  as  the  trade  and  the  consumers,  than 
what  the  electorate  is  willing  to  endorse 
at  the  ballot  box.  However,  it  is  not  at  all 
true  that  because  they  have  the  preroga- 
tive to  govern  themselves  the  people  are 
free  to  behave  irresponsibly  and  without 
that  self-dLsclpllne  which  freedom  In  the 
Christian  sense  implies. 

Neither  employers  nor  labor  unions,  nei- 
ther farmers  nor  government  employees,  nei- 
ther students  nor  retired  people — Irrespective 
of  color  or  creed — will  escape  the  severest 
consequences  if  by  irresponsible  pressure 
group  tactics  and  something-for-nothing 
giddiness  they  precipitate  events  that  follow 
in  inevitable  sequence.  These  are:  first, 
renewed  acceleration  of  inflation:  second, 
its  aftermath,  severe  depression:  and  third, 
its  cure  bv  expansion  of  the  public  sector  of 
the  economv.  which  costs  a  bitter  toll  of 
freedom.  Since  eternal  vigilance  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  liberty,  the  elite  of  civic- 
minded  substantial  citizens  must  have  the 
danger  of  chronic  inflation  constantly  on 
their  conscience  and  giiide  public  opinion 
accordingly. 

If  in  the  course  of  a  presidential  election 
year  our  imbalanced  international  payments 
position  should  be  glossed  over  and  the 
urgently  needed  corrective  action  postponed 
indefinitely,  our  Nation  may  awaken  eventu- 
ally to  the  appalling  realization  of  a  dollar 
crisis  of  freif?htening  proportions.  Then  the 
day  of  reckoning  will  call  for  hard-hitting 
emergency  controls.  Such  contrrts  are  all 
available  in  Government  drawers  for  an 
emergency  after  an  atomic  attack  on  our 
country.  Thefr  use  in  any  purely  economic 
impasse  excluding  military  attack  would  de- 
stroy the  prestige  and  trust  of  all  free  world 
nations  in  the  U.S.  dollar  as  the  interna- 
tional reserve  currency  and  measure  of  all 
economic  value.  The  controls  would  not 
only  abrogate  a  great  deal  of  the  freedom 
which  our  people  cherish,  they  would  sl- 
multaneouslv  spell  more  disunity  among 
Western  nations  and  once  more — as  after 
World  War  I  in  the  early  thirties — threaten 
the  international  credit  structure  with  col- 
lapse and  with  it  the  sj^tem  of  mutual  secu- 
rity and  multilateral  foreign  trade  expansion, 
on  which  the  present  prosperity  of  the  free 
world  depends.  Soviet  economists  have 
never  ceased  to  anticipate  this  windfall  for 
their  ailing  cause.    ' 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  it  is  painful 
to  review  our  National  affairs  after  the  tragic 
events  of  last  November-  in  such  somber 
tones.  However,  considering  history  not  as 
a  matter  of  materialistic  determination  but 
as  a  challenge  to  man's  intelligence  and 
social  responsibility  in  accordance  with  his 
endowment  of  free  will  and  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  I  do  not 
predict  a  slide  into  disaster  as  something 
predestined  or  unavoidable.  All  I  am  doing 
is  to  warn  of  the  very  real  and  imminent 
contingency. 

Determination  to  avoid  a  hapny-go-lucky 
drift  into  disaster  must  begin  in  "the  cells  of 
our  society:  in  the  home — where  inflation 
must  be  known  to  families  as  the  curse  of 
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humanity  and  the  temptation  to  subscribe 
to  it  recognized  as  the  prompting  of  the 
devil.  Such  cultivation  of  reasonableness 
from  the  grassroots  up  must  induce  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  agencies,  including 
particularly  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  use  their  full  authority  for 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  currency  by 
monetary,  banking,  and  fiscal  controls. 
Guidelines  and  persuasion  are  no  substitute 
for  these  tools  of  responsible  state  power  on 
behalf  of  the  welfare^  of  the  people  and  of 
•peaceful  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  problem  started 
to  become  acute  back  in  1958,  and  it 
grew  worse  in  1959.  Subsequent  to  that 
time  there  was  an  immediate  alarm 
shown  about  it.  My  recollection  is  that 
recommendations  were  made  that  we 
take  corrective  measures.  One  was  to 
balance  the  budget.  Another  involved 
tying  into  the  foreign  aid  program  a  re- 
quirement that  all  money  spent  for 
equipment  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 
Third,  by  discouraging  people  from  en- 
gaging in  foreign  tourism,  and  seeing  the 
United  States.  Fourth,  by  reducing 
military  expenditures.  'Fifth,  by  having 
labor  and  management  maintain  stable 
prices,  so  that  we  could  compete  with 
foreign  competitors  in  world  markets. 
To  achieve  that  aim  it  was  recommended 
that  wage  increases  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  the  increased  productivity  of 
labor,  and  be  not  to  exceed  3.2  percent. 
Other  recommendations  were  made. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  what  extent  vig- 
orous pressure  has  been  applied  to  keep 
the  cost  of  goods  from  going  up,  through 
violation  of  the  guidelines,  beyond  3.2 
percent,  and  to  what  extent  we  have 
carried  into  effect  any  of  those  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  carried  out  any  of  them.  We  have 
reduced  the  amount  of  the  exemption 
of  duties  of  goods  tourists  can  bring  into 
this  country  from  abroad.  We  have  re- 
duced some  of  our  military  expenses 
overseas  "  by  eliminating  our  bases. 
Whether  that  was  advisable  or  not  is 
a  question.  We  put  into  effect  an  in- 
terest equalization  law,  to  which  I  was 
opposed,  because  I  thought  it  would  have 
the  very  effect  it  has  had.  It  has  fur- 
ther induced  investors  in  this  country 
to  make  investments  abroad  and  take 
advantage  of  business  abroad  and 
thereby  have  long-term  investments  In 
Europe.  Perhaps  later  they  will  come 
back  into  this  country,  but  it  causes  at 
least  a  short-term  problem.  But  we  have 
not  followed  the  other  recommendations 
that  the  Senator  referred  to,  and  infla- 
tion continues. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1961,  Per  Jacobs- 
son,  now  deceased,  was  President  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  In  con- 
nection with  the  frightening  fall  in  the 
balance  of  our  payments  and  in  the 
movement  of  our  gold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, he  said  the  first  thing  the  United 
States  should  do  would  be  to  put  its  fiscal 
house  In  order.  ,  ^ 


Mr.  DOMINICK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  have  done  noth- 
ing  in  that  direction.  Greater  desires 
which  lead  to  this  condition  have  been 
put  into  effect.  That  is  the  cause  of  our 
now  being  faced  with  the  proposition 
that  we  must  remove  the  gold  support 
which  has  been  a  philosophy  of  all  econ- 
omists as  far  back  as  we  can  read.  It  Is 
the  only  way  that  we  can  have  a  stable 
dollar,  and  keep  control  over  the  flighty 
and  uncertain  minds  of  individuals,  and 
tie  them  down  immovably  to  a  standard 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has  given  a 
clear-cut  and  forceful  analysis  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  this  question.  Fortunately,  he  is 
a  man  of  some  banking  experience,  so  I 
have  no  fear  of  taxing  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say,  first, 
that  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  not  a  banker 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know;  but  the  Senator 
has  had  some  financial  experience. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  whether  the 
debt  of  the  United  States,  which  is  well 
over  $300  billion  in  size,  has  any  gold 
cover? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    The  debt  has  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Nevertheless,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the* prices  of  Government 
bonds  are  quite  stable? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  have  varied 
from  time  to  time.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  been  raising  interest  on 
long-term  bonds.  The  question  has  been 
whether  or  not  we  could  even  sell  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  far  we  have  sold  up- 
ward of  S3 00  bilUoii  worth.  Those  sales 
seemed  to  have  stayed  the  same,  and  we 
have  had  no  trouble  refinancing  them. 
There  is  no  gold  cover  for  that  debt.  The 
Senator  agreed  with  that  statement. 

Mr.    DOMINICK.      That    is    correct; 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  whether  the  Sen- 
ator believes  that  the  central  mechanism 
for  controlling  the  size  of  the  economy 
or  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  the  gold  cover. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  a  combination 
of  both.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
helpful  in  trying  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, and  its  fiexibility  over  interest  rates 
is  very  helpful.  But  there  must  be  a 
solid  backing  behind  currency  to  put  a 
limit  on  pressures  which  are  otherwise 
exerted  to  try  to  inflate  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  com- 
ment on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  discretion  in  monetary  mat- 
ters, but  there  is  a  limitation  on  the 
discretion  with  respect  to  the  25  percent 
gold  requirement.  When  the  25  percent 
gold  cover  is  removed,  the  limitation  is 
gone,  and  we  have  nothing  left  but  the 
minds  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Governors. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  worshiping  a 
calf  of  gold.  That  Is  what  the  Senator  is 
doing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  Senator  is  not 
worshiping  a  calf  of  gold.  He  is  trying 
to  show  respect  for  the  people  who  have 
money  in  banks. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  The  people  who  have 
money  in  the  banks  and  who  own  Gov- 
ernment bonds  do  not  seem  to  be  pan- 
icked. They  have  over  $300  billion  worth 
of  bonds,  including  series  E  bonds,  which 
cannot  be  cashed,  unless  one  wishes  to 
forfeit  some  interest  for  10  years  or 
more.  They  are  not  worried  about  the 
gold  reserve  requirement.  The  bankers 
of  the  world  own  $22  iSlllion  worth  of 
calls  on  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  do  not 
see  many  of  them,  principally  one  man, 
De  Gaulle,  who  is  making  a  grandstand 
play,  calling  for  the  gold. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  make  a  com- 
ment on  banks  owning  Government 
bonds? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1954  banking  se- 
curities were  68  percent  in  cash  and  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  That  is  now  down  to  32 
percent. 

The  banks  are  getting  rid  of  bonds 
and  investing  in  other  types  of  securities, 
so  that  the  ordinary  citizen  is  buying 
bonds  and  he  is  the  one  who  will  be 
robbed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will  be 
robbed  because  he  bought  U.S.  bonds.  I 
do  not  agree  with  that  comment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
matter  in  which  one  engages  in  sharply 
exacerbated  debate,  but  I  believe  that  it 
is  important  that  we  understand  the 
merits  of  the  controversy — if  indeed 
there  be  one.  If  we  are  really  going  into 
it,  we  should  do  so  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  in  the  interests  of  a  wise 
policy  for  our  Nation. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  have  increased 
regularly  by  an  approximate  figure  of 
$1.2  billion  to  $2  billion  a  year,  in  vary- 
ing amounts. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  question : 
If,  according  to  the  basis  on  which  credit 
is  expanded  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, namely,  on  the  basis  of  production 
of  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  necessary  to  expand  Federal 
Reserve  note  issues  to  support  economic 
expansion  of  the  United  States,  and  those 
note  issues  press  against  that  ceiling, 
namely,  the  ceiling  of  the  25-percent 
gold  cover,  as  they  threaten  to  do,  should 
we  refrain  from  issuing  the  currency? 
Should  we  cut  back  on  commercial  and 
industrial  operations  and  not  employ  the 
people  who  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
employed?  Would  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  tell  me  whether  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  do  this? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  most  certainly 
is;  and  I  will  tell  the  Sena^r  exactly 
why.  I  am  not  saying  that  25  percent 
is  the  magic  number.  I  am  offering  a 
reduction  down  to  20  percent  on  a  2- 
year  basis,  but  unless  we  have  a  reserve 
behind  it,  all  we  do  is  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  fiscal  managers  to  keep  on  creat- 
ing currency — as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  stated — as  widely  as  possible 
and  in  the  interest  of  doing  what  they 
thought  would  be  a  great  Government 
service.  Soon  the  dollar  would  not  be 
worth  anything;  it  would  devalue  itself. 
It  would  inflate  so  that  one  would  have  to 
take  a  basketful  down  to  the  grocery 
store.     That  has  already  happened  in 
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France.  One  dollar  in  Indonesia  can 
buy  300  gallons  of  gasoline.  This  is  what 
inflation  can  do.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  the  reserve  metallic  limit 
behind  the  dollar  can  stop  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  present  told  reserve 
requirement  does  not  represent  the  secu- 
rity of  our  currency,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  $15  billion-some- 
odd  in  gold  which  serves  today  as  reserve 
against  $53  billion  in  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  deposit  liabilities  and  against 
which  we  have  assumed  over  $28  billion 
in  short-term  liabilities  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  individuals  as^-s^ell  as  in- 
ternational and  regional  organizations. 
There  is  also  the  outstanding  debt  of  the 
United  States.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  I  believe  this  comes  to  a 
rough  total  of  about  $400  billion. ,  If  we 
are  going  to  depend  on  this  $15  billion 
in  gold  to  insure  confldence  in  our  cur- 
rency, the  United  States  will  be  washed 
up  quickly. 

If  I  may  state  my  views  briefly,  what 
gives  us  confldence  in  our  currency? 
First  is  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  in  this  country  which  is  respon- 
sible for  50  percent  of  the  production  of 
hard  goods  in  the  world;  second  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  governmental  mech- 
anism in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banking  systems 
which  prevents  us  from  printing  cur- 
rency, because  currency  and  credit  must 
be  directly  related  to  the  production  of 
goods  and  services. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Only  if  they  so  do, 
the  Senator  will  say  it  is  soimd  conmion 
sense;  but  that  does  not  say  that  this 
is  what  will  be  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  the  authors  of 
the  law.  Unless  we  change  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  that  is  the  way  it  will 
go.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  soundness  of  the  dollar,  which 
is  premier  currency  in  the  world. 

The  currency  of  France  is  reasonably 
stable.  The  currency  of  Germany  is 
reasonably  stable.  The  currency  of 
Italy  is  also  reasonably  stable.  All  the 
currencies  in  those  countries  are  stable; 
and  not  one  has  a  legal  gold  reserve 
requirement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  less 
than  one-half  of  the  central  banks  in 
the  world  have  legal  reserve  require- 
ments against  their  note  and  deposit 
liabilities. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Those  currencies 
are  all  based  fundamentally,  are  they 
not,  on  gold  being  in  their  reserves? 
The  currencies  are  supported  by  gold. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  take  off  the 
shackles  from  our  hands  as  to  what  we 
can  do  about  money,  we  still  have  gold 
in  our  reserve.  We  have  four  times  as 
much  as  France.  We  have  approxi- 
mately seven  times  as  much  as  Italy. 
We  have  approximately  three  to  four 
times  as  much  as  Germany.  We  stQl 
have  35  percent  of  the  free  world's  offi- 
cial gold  reserves.  The  fact  is,  if  we 
should  now  artificially  impose  restric- 
tions upon  ourselves,  we  would  be  re- 
straining ourselves  from  keeping  pace 
with  our  own  economic  expansion.  As 
banker',  we  would  be  restraining  our- 
selves f.om  the  liquidity  of  our  own 
assets  to  meet  our  oWn  liabilities. 
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It  is  impossible  to  justify  tying  our 
own  h^nds  and  rendering  ourselves  un- 
able to  meet  our  own  liabilities.  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  Treasury  Department 
recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
many  people  who  worship  the  golden 
calf.  But,  according  to  an  excellent 
banking  authority,  we  should  untie  our 
hands  in  respect  to  gold. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS.    If  I  may  finish 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  the  fioor.  I 
have  perfect  confidence  in  having  dis- 
cussion and  debate  back  and  forth  with 
my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  I  am  trying  to  make  the 
point  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  an  amendment  of  his  own  that  he  is 
going  to  present.  I  am  entitled  to  have 
him  ask  me  questions,  but  I  believe  that 
we  should  limit  this  colloquy  as  much  as 
possible  to  questions  and  answers,  rather 
than  a  series  of  speeches. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Making  a  series  of 
speeches  is  typical  of  the  great  club  that 
we  know  as  the  Senate.  Aside  from  that, 
I  invite  the  comments  of  my  friend  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  to  the  funda- 
mental point,  in  considering  the  size  of 
our  gold  reserves,  so  called,  considering 
the  claims  upon  it  in  currency  and  in  ob- 
ligations held  by  other  central  banks  and 
the  national  debt,  and  so  forth,  are  we  or 
are  we  not  better  off  freeing  our  hands, 
and  having  liquid  assets  rather  than  ty- 
ing our  own  hands. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  a 
speech  which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest 
to  him.  I  refer  to  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  Kriz,  who  is  the  senioK  economist 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  before  the  National  Western  Min- 
ing Conference,  on  February  6,  1965,  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  scholarly 
and  thoughtful  paper  he  presented  reads 
as  follows:  ^ 

Let  us  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds  the 
lessons  of  experience.  The  dollar  rests  on 
the  large  real  resources  and  high  productiv- 
ity and  eCaciency  of  the  American  economy — 

Which  is  just  what  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York  has  been  saying — 

However,  even  with  all  Its  productive 
power  to  give  real  value  to  the  dollar,  the 
United  States  requires  a  strong  gold  reserve — 
a  reserve  large  enough  to  give  full  assvirance 
that  the  dollar  will  remain  at  all  times  a  re- 
liable currency,  voluntarily  sought  and  re- 
tained, and  freeely  iisable,  everywhere.  This, 
in  turn,  requires  vigilance,  skill,  and  courage 
in  the  management  of  oiu-  monetary  and 
fiscal  affairs. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  such  an  excellent 
speech  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Gold  Picture  Today 
(Remarks  by  M.  A.  Krlz,  senior  econonAst, 

First  National  City  Bank,  at  the  National 

Western  Mining  Conference,  Denver,  Colo., 

Feb. 6,  1965) 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  with  you 
today.  Gold  is  an  explosive  topic.  It  stirs 
up  passionate  debate.  Such  a  variety  of 
highly    contradictory    opinions    have    been 
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held  and  propagated  on  the  subject  of  gold 
that  one  can  say  that  "gold  has  made  even 
more  people  mad  than  love."  We  can,  I  am 
sxire,  look  forwaird  to  a  most  stimulating 
afternoon. 

Over  the  past  3  months,  we  have  wit- 
nessed dramatic  developments  in  the  world 
gold  picture:  the  sterling  crisis,  pressures  of 
private  demand  for  gold  In  Jittery  markets 
outside  the  United  States,  France's  stepped- 
up  purchases  of  gold  from  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
renewjBd  weakening  In  the  U.S.  balance  of 
pajrments,  the  decision  of  the  administration 
to  propose  to  Congress  an  easing  of  the  25 
percent  Federal  Reserve  gold /requirement, 
and,  on  February  4.  President;  de  Gaulle's 
appeal  to  other  leading  nations  to  restore  the 
gold  standard.  Prance's  move  raises  a  hor- 
nets' nest  of  intricate  and  delicate  questions, 
technical  as  well  as  political.  People  want  to 
know  where  we  stand  and  where  we  are 
heading. 

I 

At  the  threshold  of  1965,  gold  output  In 
the  world  this  side  of  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains  Is  at  an  all-time  high.  You  know 
much  better  than  a  New  York  bank  econo- 
mist the  problems  the  gold  mining  Industry 
in  the  United  States  has  had  to  face  since 
World  War  II.  U.S.  mines  have  been  unable 
to  contribute  to  the  rise  in  world  output.  In 
fact,  the  Increase  In  world  gold  output  In 
the  past  decade  is  attributable  entirely  to 
South  Africa.  At  some  29.3  million  ounces, 
worth  slightly  more  than  $1  billion,  output 
In  South  Africa  last  year  was  almost  150  per- 
cent higher  than  In  1953  when  the  expansion 
had  begun. 

South  Africa  accounts  for  approximately 
70  percent  of  world  gold  output,  which  last 
year  totaled  about  40  million  ounces,  equal 
to  $1.4  billion.  In  addition  to  the  $1.4  bil- 
lion from  current  output,  the  Western  World 
last  year  received  about  $350  million  worth 
of  gold  from  Russia.  The  supplies  of  new 
gold  thus  totaled  something  like  $1.8  bil- 
lion— slightly  less  than  in  1963  when  Russia 
sold  as  much  as  $550  million  worth  of  gold 
to  purchase  wheat  In  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

What  happened  to  the  $1.8  billion  of  gold 
made  available  in  1964  from  current  output 
and  Russian  sales?  About  $1  billion  was 
absorbed  In  private  uses  and  holdings  and 
some  $700  million  was  added  to  gold  stocks 
of  governments  and  central  banks. 

Uses  of  gold  In  the  arts  and  Industry  can- 
not be  separated  statistically  from  other 
private  uses.  In  the  United  States,  gold 
consumption,  on  a  net  basis,  has  in  recent 
years  amounted  on  the  average  to  about  $100 
million  a  year.  With  U.S.  production  only 
half  that  amount,  industrial  and  artistic 
needs  are  met.  In  a  degree,  by  drawings  on 
U.S.  Treasury  stocks. 

As  you  know,  there  Is  no  gold  coinage  in 
the  United  States  and  residents  are  not  al- 
lowed to  hold  gold  In  monetary  form  except 
for  coins  of  recognized  numismatic  value. 
^  The  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa  and  a  few 
'  other  countries  also  forbid  their  citizens  to 
hold  or  trade  In  gold.  It  is  ^n  the  world  out- 
side these  countries  that  additions  to  pri- 
vate holdings  of  gold  have  absorbed  some- 
thing like  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  gold  year  after  year  over  the  past 
5  years. 

Dviring  the  first  8  months  of  last  year,  pri- 
vate demand  for  gold,  although  persistent. 
had  been  relatively  moderate.  Over  the  last 
4  months  of  I96i  and  well  into  1965,  how- 
ever, private  demand  has  probably  absorbed 
all  available  new  supplies.  The  rise  In  de- 
mand has  been  Influenced  by  such  events  as 
China's  atomic  explosion  and  the  political 
changes  In  Russia;  but  the  uncertainties 
about  sterling,  wjiich  culminated  In  a  crisis 
In  late  November,  and  the  renewed  expecta- 
tion that  the  established  price  of  gold  might 
be  changed,  are  even  more  important.  In 
addition.  In  many  countries  domestic  politi- 


cal  and    inflationary    problems    have    boo- 
meranged  against  the  national  currency. 

Early  last  month,  the  leakage  In  Wash- 
ington of  the  administration's  Intent  to  re- 
quest Congress  to  revise  the  25  percent  gold 
reserve  requirement  pushed  the  price  of  gold 
on  the  London  market  to  as  high  as  $35.20 
per  ounce,  with  the  heaviest  turnover  since 
the  Cuban  crisis  in  October  1962.  Later  the 
same  day,  the  U.S.  Treasury  issued  a  state- 
ment warning  that  the  olBclal  gold  price  is 
"immutable"  and  that  the  London  gold  mar- 
ket is  "under  firm  control;"  subsequently,  the 
price  declined  rapidly. 

For  the  past  few  years,  supply-demand  con- 
ditions In  the  gold  market  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  hold  the  price  practically  stable 
through  the  interventions  of  the  so-called 
London  gold  pool.  This  pool  operates 
through  the  Bank  of  England  acting  as  agent, 
with  the  United  States  having  a  50  percent 
share  In  net  losses  or  gains.  In  1963  and 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1964,  the 
pool  tended  to  purchase  gold  on  balance;  the 
United  States  acquired  in  this  way  sizable 
amounts  of  gold,  which  helped  offset  sales 
to  Prance  and  other  countries.  In  the  past 
few  months,  enlarged  private  demands  for 
gold   have   necessitated  renewed  oflQclal  In- 


from  Its  place  as  the  ultimate  monetary 
reserve.  This  Is  reassuring  for  the  future 
of  gold.    What  does  it  mean? 

It  fundamentally  means  that,  year  after 
year,  gold  is  expected  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  International  liquidity.  By 
this  esoteric  and  fashionable  phrase,  people 
must  understand  not  the  means  of  financing 
the  flow  of  exports  and  imports  throughout 
the  world  but  rather  actual  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves  of  governments  and  cen- 
tral banks,  and  access  to  reserves  through 
borrowings  from  other  central  banks  and 
governments  and  from  International  finan- 
cial institutions.  Such  reserves  are  needed 
to  finance  balance-of-payments  deficits  and 
thus  provide  time  for  needed  readjustments. 

It  Is  to  International  liquidity  in  the  lat- 
ter sense  that  gold  makes  a  decisive  con- 
tribution. The  $700  million  of  new  gold 
added  to,  world  monetary  gold  stocks  in  1964 
represented  an  Increase  of  about  1.7  percent- 
compared  with  2.2  percent  in  1963.  With 
firm  confidence  In  currencies — I  am  aware 
that  this  Is  wishful  thinking  at  this  Junc- 
tvue — official  gold  stocks  could  Increase  each 
year  by  perhaps  as  much  as  2 ',2  percent.  Be- 
fore 1914,  during  the  heyday  of  the  gold 
standard,  the  annual  additions  to  monetary 


tervention — at  some  cost   to  United  States  '>^old  stocks  out  of  new  output  were  of  the 
and  other  countries'  reserves.  /order  of  3  percent. 


To  round  off  the  picture,  let  me  tell  you 
what  happened  to  the  newly  mined  gold  that 
found  its  way  Into  the  monetary  stocks  of 
governments  and  central  banks — some  $700 
million  last  year.  The  bulk  of  this  gold  was 
added  to  the  reserves  of  the  leading  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  Germany  and  Prance  in 
particular. 

These  countries  also  purchased  gold  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Four  weeks  ago,  France 
announced  that  it  would  step  up  Its  pur- 
chases. Technically  speaking,  the  Prehph 
gold  buying  is  not  unusual.  The  stated  ob- 
jective is  to  maintain  at  70  to  75  i>ercent  the 
proportion  of  gold  in  France's  total  gold 
and  foreign,  exchange  reserves.  Compara- 
tively, France  holds  less  gold  In  Its  reserves 
than  any  other  leading  European  country 
except  Germany  and  Italy.  In  total  amount. 
Prance's  stock  is  smaller  than  Germany's. 

From  a  broader  point  of  view.  Prance  is 
believed  to  be  increasingly  reluctant  to  see 
a  continuing  rise  in  supplies  of  dollars  in 
world  markets  on  the  ground  that  the  grow- 
ing liquidity  Interferes  with  its  efforts  to 
hold  down  domestic  inflationary  pressures. 
There  is  also  the  view  that  the  continued 
buildup  of  short-term  dollar  holdings  by 
European  central  banks  helps  the  United 
States  to  finance  private  investments  In 
Europe;  this  creates.  In  some  cases,  concern 
about  the  prospects  of  increasing  American 
ownership  of  key  national  industries. 

Continuing  purchases  of  gold  by  foreign 
governments  and  central  banks  attest  to  the 
desire  of  those  responsible  for  administering 
national  monetary  reserves  to  protect  them 
against  the  hazards  of  depreciation.  By 
building  up  gold  stocks,  governments  also 
seek  to  enhance  confidence  in  the  nation's 
currency  by  people  who,  having  lived 
through  the  Inflations  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury, keep  a  weather  eye  on  the  state  of  the 
nation's  monetary  reserves  as  a  vital  Indi- 
cator of  the  health  of  its  domestic  finances. 

For  the  longer  run,  in  the  view  of  the 
finance  ministers  of  the  leading  nations,  gold 
will  remain  "the  ultimate  International  re- 
serve asset."  They  do  not  want  to  de- 
monetize gold  by  International  agreement, 
giving  up  their  official  gold  reserves  and 
making  gold  merely  a  commodity  tr^ed  in 
free  markets,  with  the  price  ultimately  deter- 
mined by  the  marginal  cost  of  mining  gold 
and  the  marginal  revenue  derived  from  sales 
of  It  to  Industry  and  the  arts. 

n 
Neither    the    United    States    nor    Western 
Europe   (and,  for  that  matter,  Russia  too) 
have   thus   any   thought   of   removing   gold 


The  preference  of  governments  and  cen- 
tral banks  for  gold  refiects  the  hard  fact  that 
gold  cannot  be  "created"  as  paper  money  can 
and,  for  this  reason,  is  superior  to  paper 
money  as  a  store  of  enduring  value.  There 
are  times  and  circvunstances  when  no  other 
money  is  acceptable. 

While  gold  makes  an  essential  contribu- 
tion. It  cannot  alone  meet  all  the  needs  for 
world  monetary  reserves.  Under  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  as  it  has  developed  over  the  - 
past  two  decades,  U.S.  dollars — and  also 
pounds  sterling,  especially  in  the  sterling-* 
area  countries — help  economize  on  gold. 
Today,  gold  accounts  for  about  three-fifths 
of  the  total  gold  and  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves of  governments  and  central  banks. 

Manmade  reserves  are  easy  to  supply.  At 
times,  they  are  supplied  in  excessive  amounts. 
"iTils  is  the  hard  core  of  our  international 
monetary  ills.  For  the  dollar  cannot  serve  as 
international  currency  by  divine  right.  It 
can  only  serve  so  long  as  It  Is  sought  and  re- 
tained voluntarily  by  other  nations.  The 
more  easily  available,  the  less  will  It  be  In 
demand.  Only  a  strong  and  reliable  dollar, 
freely  usable  throughout  the  world  and 
commanding  universal  respect,  can  be  an 
International  currency. 

The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  creating 
an  Esperanto  currency  by  some  International 
body.  The  world  needs,  of  course,  interna- 
tional reserves  for  emergencies;  but  it  al- 
ready has  a  going  institution — the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund — that,  although  lack- 
ing power  to  create  money,  has  proved  a 
responsible  custodian  of  International 
reserves. 

The  search  for  new  ways  and  means  of 
Insuring  international  liquidity  has  occa- 
sioned difference  of  views  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  France  and  several  other  conti- 
nental countries,  on  the  other.  The  Idea  of 
an  open  or  concealed  shortage  of  interna- 
tional liquidity,  understandably,  has  particu- 
lar appeal  in  countries  experiencing  balance- 
of-pavmfents  deficits.  The  United  States, 
without  committing  Itself,  prefers  that  any 
further  additions  to  the  world's  arrange- 
ments for  creating  monetary  reserves  be  es- 
tablished within  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  focused  on  the  provision  of  inter- 
national credit.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
advances  the  thought  that  it  will  eventually 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  new  kind  of  re- 
serves along  with  gold  and  such  dollars  and 
other  currencies  as  each  country  would  wish 
to  hold  in  Its  reserves.  The  French  seek  less 
dependence  upon  dollars  and  more  upon  gold. 
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with  the  new  kind  of  reserve  currency  di- 
rectly linked  to  gold. 

Two  days  ago.  President  de  Gaulle  called 
for  a  restoration  of  the  gold  standard.  There 
Is,  however,  little  sentiment  to  txu-n  the  clock 
back  and  restore  the  gold  standard.  In  the 
world  as  it  Is  today,  with  Its  pervasive  politi- 
cal and  social  problema  and,  perhaps,  unrea- 
sonably high  expectations  of  economic 
growth,  it  is  hard  to  visualize  any  gold  stand- 
ard at  work  without  being  "managed."  And,  , 
If  "managed."  it  would  not,  I  think,  differ 
very  much  from  the  International  monetary 
arrangements  we  have  today,  except  that  a 
return  to  the  gold  standard—Involving  as  It 
does  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the 
dollar  and  sterling  as  currencies  in  which 
other  nations  keep  part  of  their  reserves — 
would,  most  likely,  revive  the  ghost  of  a 
shortage  of  international  liquidity.  As  I 
have  already  mentioned,  new  gold  added  to 
world  monetary  gold  stocks  In  1964  repre- 
sents an  Increase  of  about  1.7  percent — 
surely  not  enough  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
for  steady  year-to-year  additions  to  mone- 
tary reserves.  President  de  Gaulle  failed 
to  mention  whether  or  not  Prance  woifld  ad- 
vocate a  higher  price  of  gold;  this  would,  of 
course,  increase  the  liquidity  of  those  na- 
tions which  are  well  stocked  with  gold. 
There  is  neither  need  for,  nor  a  constructive 
purpose  to  be  served  tjy,  raising  the  U.S. 
gold  price. 

There  Is  no  secret  why  Prance  and  other 
nations  with  balance-of-payments  Surpluses 
seek  to  enhance  the  place. of  gold  in  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system  and  are  reluc- 
tant to  grant  to  deficit  countries  automatic 
credits  of  indeterminate  amounts  for  inde- 
terminate duration.  In  the  final  analysis, 
credit  facilities  represent  a  potential  draft 
on  real  resources;  if  used,  they  Involve  costs 
in  the  guise  of  goods  and  services  supplied  to 
deficit  countries.  The  surplus  countries  also 
stress  that,  as  far  ahead  as  one  can  see,  moves 
to  Increase  International  liquidity  may  ac- 
centuate upward  pressures  on  demand,  costs, 
and  prices. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  enough  reserves 
to  provide  time  for  needed  readjustment^ln 
balance  of  payments  among;  nations,  but  not 
60  much  as  to  breed  worldwide  Inflation. 
What  is  disquieting  about  proposals  for  In- 
creasing supplies  of  manmade  re'serves  Is 
the  Implicit  danger  of  making  domestic  in- 
flations comfortable  Internationally.  It 
would  be  all  too  easy  to  sink  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  of  natiohs  Into  a  sea  of 
international  liquidity. 

At  times,  the  shoe  may  pinch,  particularly 
If  nations  Indulge  In  Infiatlan.  But,  In  that 
event,  something  ought  t6  pinch  to  com- 
municate a  sense  of  harsh  reality  to  the  need 
for  a  nation  to  keep  Its  economic  and  finan- 
cial house  in  order.  Surely,  international 
liquidity  must  be  adequate;  but  It  must  also 
be  allowed  to  run  out  for  l|t  Is  this  ultimate 
sanction  that  makes  it  niecessary  for  any 
country  to  frame  its  domestic  plans  and 
policies  with  continuing  regard  for  the  ex- 
ternal repercussions  of  its  awn  acts.  In  this 
sense,  gold  helps  reinforce  domestic  dis- 
cipline— something  we  must  have  if  we  want 
an  orderly  society. 

These  fundamental  truths  have  once  again 
been  demonstrated  by  bitter  experience  over 
the  recent  past.  The  weakening  in  Britain's 
balance  of  payments  in  the  jlntter  part  of  last 
year,  stemming  in  part  from  a  greatly  en- 
larged trade  deficit  but,  basically,  from  a  lack 
of  confidence,  in  late  N<jvember  brought 
sterling  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  devalua- 
tion. To  help  support  sterling,  the  finance 
ministers  and  central  bankpTs  of  other  lead- 
ing nations  extended  credits  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  had  no  choice  but  to  underwrite  the 
pound  massively — the  corrtpelllng  fact  was 
that  they  feared  the  consequences  of  a  ster- 
ling devaluation  for  their  own  currencies. 
By  helping  save  the  pound,  they  acted  In  the 


self-enlightened  Interest  of  their  natlonB. 
This  is  conclusive  proof  of  international  co- 
operation and  mutual  trust,  an  essential  un- 
derpinning of  world  prosperity.  It  Is  also 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  international 
monetary  system  Is  capable  of  providing 
liquidity.  The  rub  Is  that  liquidity  merely 
buys  time.  For  the  longer  run,  the  curing 
of  balance-of-payments  deficits  is  even  more 
essential  than  their  financing. 

nx 

Behind  this  general  facade  of  International 
liquidity,  what  is  the  real  position  of  the  U.S. 
dollar? 

People  who  speak  In  terms  of  a  threaten- 
ing gold  deficiency  for  the  United  States 
often  cite  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  gold 
stock,  at  $15.2  billion,  is  now  less  than  the 
$30  billion  of  U.S.  liabilities  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  international  financial  bodies. 
Statements  of  this  sort — hard  boiled  as  they 
seem  to  be — are  not  quite  realistic.  Of  the 
total,  international  Institutions  hold  about 
$6  billion;  since  their  purpose  Is  to  help 
overcome  monetary  crises  and  speed  up  eco- 
nomic development,  they  would  not  cash 
their  claims  Into  gold.  Foreign  governments 
and  central  banks,  holding  almost  $14  billion, 
have  a  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent monetary  system  and  would  be  expected 
to  avoid  unreasonable  demands  for  gold  so 
long  as  we  work  to  limit  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit.  The  balance  of  some  $11  bil- 
lion represents  short-term  liabilities  to  for- 
eign banks,  traders,  and  investors;  these 
consist,  to  a  large  though  not  ascertainable 
extent,  of  working  balances  and  are  not 
eligible  for  conversion  into  gold  unless  pre- 
viously sold  to  central  banks. 

There  are  certain  other  factors  in  the  un- 
derlying position  of  the  dollar  that  must,  I 
feel,  be  also  mentioned  to  form  good  Judg- 
ment. The  United  States  has  had  over  the 
past  7  years  a  large  and  seemingly  Intractable 
deficit  in  its  International  payments;  brut  it 
has  not  lived  beyond  its  means  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  been  consuming  or  investing  do- 
mestically more  than  it  has  been  producing. 

The  large  and  growing  surplus  generated 
by  the  U.S.  private  economy  on  commercial 
goods  and  services  (excluding  those  financed 
by  Government  aid)  covers  by  a  comfortable 
margin  new  private  Investments  abroad, 
long  as  well  as  short  term.  In  the  accounts 
that  are  affected  primarily  by  market  forces — 
merchandise  trade  and  services,  and  private 
Investment — the  United  States  thus  had  a 
surplus.  This  surplus  Is.  however,  not  large 
enough  to  match  the  U.S.  Government's  de- 
fense outlays  abroad  and  the  foreign  ex- 
change costs  of  U.S.  economic  aid. 

■  Bankers,  businessmen,  investors,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  abroad  are  aware  of  the  un- 
derlying strength  of  the  dollar.  U.S.  Indus- 
trial efficiency  Is  still  the  byword  of  the 
world.  The  domestic  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  has  registered  a  much  smaller 
shrinkage  than  that  of  any  other  major  cur- 
rency. The  best  evidence  that  American 
industrial  products  are,  for  the  most  part, 
competitive  in  world  markets  is  the  tough 
bargaining  we  are  witnessing  in  the  current 
international  trade  negotiations.  Bankers 
and  investors  abroad  have  greater  faith  in  the 
lasting  value  of  the  dollar  than  In  most  of 
the  leading  currencies;  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  far  more  international  lending 
Is  done  in  dollars  than  in  any  other  cur- 
rency and  also  by  the  continuing  restrictions 
,ln  countries  with  ample  gold  and  dollar  re- 
serves to  prevent  their  citizens  from  invest- 
ing in  the  United  States  when  they  wish 
and  In  ways  they  prefer. 

All  of  this  sounds  reassuring.  But  what  Is 
it  really?  The  U.S.'  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  as  conventionally  defined,  aciounted 
last  year  to  about  $3  billion — a  disappoint- 
ingly small  improvement  from  the  $3.3  bil- 
lion in  1963.  The  large  and  stubborn  deficit 
is  a  very  serious  matter.  Because  of  the 
deficit,     governments     and    central     banks 


abroad,  and  also  private  bankers,  traders, 
and  investors,  are  continuously  coming  into 
possession  of  large  amounts  of  dollars.  We 
cannot  depend  on  the  willingness  of  foreign 
nations  to  be  patient  creditors  and  btiild  up 
without  limit  holdings  of  dollars  and  special 
U.S.  Treasury  obligations  denominated  in 
buyers'  currencies.  Sooner  or  later,  and,  I 
think.  It  may  well  be  quite  soon,  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  be  reluctant  to  add  more 
dollars  to  Its  holdings.  It  may  come  to  ex- 
change them  for  gold  from  omi  stock  which, 
though  still  amoiuitlng  to  about  two-fifths 
of  the  world  total,  is  not  inexhaustible. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  we  must 
look  at  the  administration's  proposal  that 
Congress  free  up  about  $5  billion  of  gold 
by  excluding  Federal  Reserve  deposit  liabili- 
ties from  the  piesent  25-percent  gold  reserve 
requirement.  There  is  a  practical  need  for 
this  action:  to  provide  reassurance  to  for- 
eign governments  and  central  banks  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  supply 
gold  to  them  at  the  established  price  of  $35 
an  ounce  and  thus  protect  the  position  of 
the  dollar,  firmly  linked  to  gold,  as  the 
anchor  of  the  International  monetary  system. 
The  administration  bill  has  been  given  a 
friendly  reception  in  congressional  conunlt- 
tees.  Administration  spokesmen  indicated 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  needs  a  leeway  to 
accommodate  the  money  and  credit  needs  of 
a  growing  economy.  Pxu-thermore,  aside  from 
the  United  States,  there  are  only  three  coun- 
tries where  the  statutory  reserves  must  be 
held  exclusively  in  gold — Belgium,  South 
Africa,  and  Switzerland.  In  many  countries, 
these  requirements  were  repealed  or  sus- 
pended at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
A  number  of  central  banks  established  since 
the  war,  including  the  German  Bundesbank, 
have  no  such  requirements. 

Arguments  like  these  sound  convincing. 
At  the  same  time,  however.  It  is  also  true 
that  over  the  past  few  years  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  lias  been  like  a  red  light — a 
warning  to  watch  our  gold  stock,  hold  infla- 
tion in  check  and  keep  spending  abroad  to 
what  we  can  afford.  What  Is  in  question, 
therefore,  is  how  to  devise  an  effective  brak- 
ing system  to  replace  the  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement. Perhaps  we  can  get  it  If  people 
become  sensitive  to  erosion  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  and  Insist  on  fiscal  and 
wage  discipline.  Long-range  confidence  of 
the  world  in  the  dollar  will  depend  more  on 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  our  monetary  and 
fiscal  authorities  than  on  a  statistical  ratio. 
Even  if  the  gold  ratio  is  eased,  the  United 
States  will  require  a  gold  reserve  large 
enough  to  give  full  assurance  that  the  dol- 
lar will  remain  at  all  times  a  strong  cur- 
rency and  coirunand  universal  respect.  The 
protection  of  our  gold  stock  must  remain  a 
prime  objective  of  U.S.  Government  actions 
and  policies. 

*■       IV 
To  conclude.  It  is — I  venture  to  say — In- 
disputable that  the  U.S.  dollar  is  still  the 
best  currency   the  world  can  offer.       Why 
should  it  be  devalued? 

It  can  be/ stated  categorically  that  the  dol- 
lar will  not  be  devalued  in  the  absence  of 
necessity  and.  so  far  as  one  can  see.  there 
is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Most   of  the   advocates  of  a  higher  gold 

price  seek  a  simultaneous,  perhaps  uniform, 

worldwide  gold  upvaluatlon  as  part  of  a  plan 

for   improving   the    international   monetary 

■  system. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  any 
improvement  th^f  would  be  preceded  by  a 
gigantic  devaluation  of  currencies.  By 
spreading  turmoil  and  creating  distrust,  re- 
pudiation by  governments  of  the  established 
price  of  gold  would  do  irremediable  damage 
to  the  incentive  to  hold  currencies  as  re- 
serves, which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  sys- 
tem as  it  operates  today. 

Furthermore,  the  benefits  from  gold  ap- 
preciation would  be  distributed  haphazardly. 
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Gold-producing  countries,  nations  holding 
the  largest  gold  reserves  and  maintaining 
the  highest  proportion  of  gold  In  the  total 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves,  and  na- 
tions where  private  gold  holdings  are  largest, 
would  benefit  nrest.  Russia,  probably  the 
world's  second  largest  gold  producer  and 
holder,  would  reap  a  huge  wlndfall.proflt. 

Most  importantly:  I  can  see  only  one  rock 
of  any  solidity  that  stands  as  &  barrier 
against  a  fairly  serious  degree  of  inflation — 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  aware 
of,  and  shares,  the  aversion  of  a  large  body 
of  public  opinion  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  in  terms  qf  gold.  Devaluation  must 
be  avoided  in  the  Interest  of  whatever  chance 
there  is  for  maintaining  reasonable  mone- 
tary stability. 

Devaluation,  nevertheless,  could  conceiv- 
ably be  forced  upon  the  United  States  by  ex- 
ternal developments.  Just  as  It  was  in  the 
1930's  when  the  price  of  gold  was  raised 
from  $20.67  an  ounce  to  $35,  an  Increase  of 
nearly  70  percent. 

One  hypothetical  conjecture  that  can  be 
visualized  is  a  devaluation  of  sterling.  Brit- 
ain is  not  really  very  far  out  of  line  in  terms 
of  costs,  prices  and  capabilities  to  sell  in 
world  markets.  Tinkering  with  sterling  is 
not  the  answer  to  Britain's  problem.  The 
British,  as  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Lord  Cromer,  pointed  out  last  week 
have  Just  seen  "into  the  abyss."  "It  Is  an 
uninviting  prospect."  he  continued.  "It  is 
well  that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
recognize  the  depth  of  the  fall  and  the  lack 
of  friends  at  the  bottom.  But  now.  thanks 
to  the  lifeline  held  out  to  us  by  our  friends, 
we  have  crept  back  from  the  edge  and  the 
future  is  what  we  make  of  It." 

Nevertheless,  It  would  be  a  rash  person  to 
.  say  flatly  that,  by  some  bad  luck  or  mis- 
guided policies,  a  situation  could  not  de- 
velop In  which  a  sterling  devaluation  might 
become  an  essential  part  of  any  future  re- 
habilitation. This  was.  you  may  recall,  the 
state  of  affairs  in  1949  when  a  devaluation 
of  sterling  proved  to  be  necessary  to  recog- 
nize the  changed  price-cost  situation  In 
which  Britain  had  found  itself  as  a  result  of 
inflation  during  the  war  and  In  the  Imme- 
diate postwar  period. 

Even  In  this  conjecture  of  a  sterling  de- 
valuation in  response  to  changed  price-cost 
relationships — and.  I  repeat,  this  is  a  hypo- 
thetical conjecture — there  would  be  no 
built-in  necessity  for  the  dollar  and  other 
leading  currencies  to  go  down  along  with 
sterling.  Much  of  the  world  could  withstand 
the  shock  of  a  British  devaluation. 

As  things  are  shaping  up — full  of  uncer- 
tainties, as  th^  always  are — all  of  us  are  sure 
to  have  interesting  t^mes.  This  reminds  me 
of  a  Chinese  curse  :^  "May  you  have  most 
Interesting  times."  I  hope  the  years  to  come 
will  not  become  "too"  interesting. 

Let  UB  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds  the 
lessons  of  experience.  The  dollar  rests  on 
the  large  real  resources  and  high  productiv- 
ity and  eflBclency  of  the  American  economy. 
However,  even  with  all  its  productive  power 
to  give  real  value  to  the  dollar,  the  United 
States  requires  a  strong  gold  reserve — a  re- 
serve large  enough  to  give  full  assurance  that 
the  dollar  will  remain  at  all  times  a  reliable 
currency,  voluntarily  sought  and  retained, 
and  freely  usable  everywhere.  This,  in  turn, 
requires  vigilance,  skill,  and  courage  in  the 
management  of  our  monetary  and  fiscal 
affairs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  allbw  me'to  quote 
from  the  December  1964  First  National 
City  Bank  letter. 
'  Mr.  DOMINICK.    Of  course. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    It  states,  in  part: 

The  time  is  approaching  when  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  will  have  to  be  reconsid- 
ered on  domestic  grounds  also. 


There  is  the  paradox  that  a  reserve  re- 
quirement to  back  domestic  currency  makes 
reserves  unavailable  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose of  settling  International  balances. 

Since  the  dollar  is  no  longer  convertible 
Into  gold  except  in  transactions  with  foreign 
governments  and  central  banks,  the  need  for 
a  specific  domestic  cover  Is  outdated  •   •   •. 

v..^^It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  consistent 
m^mtr  views.  I  am  for  some  sort  of  a  re- 
serve. I  am  not  for  saying  to  ourselves 
that  the  reserve  is  not  usable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  is  it  not  &  fact  that  since  we 
devalued  the  dollar  in  the  1930's  it  has 
lost  one-half  of  its  purchasing  power? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  a 
little  over  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  another  factor  to  sound 
currency,  aside  from  gold,  is  a  govern- 
ment's demonstration  of  its  ability  to  live 
within  its  income  and  thereby  generate 
confidence  in  international  circles  and 
in  its  own  people  in  the  fiscal  integrity 
of  that  government? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  every  government  in  Eu- 
rope which  has  heretofore  forgotten  this 
point  has  ultimately  devalued  its  cur- 
rency? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
applies  to  France,  Germany,  and  all  the 
other  countries? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  We  are  faced  with  a 
real  problem  now  with  resE>ect  to  the 
pound  sterling.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  had  to  come  in  with  an  emergency 
loan  of  almost  $4  billion  in  order  to  sup- 
poi't  the  pound  sterling  in  late  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  By  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber half  of  that  emergency  loah  had  al- 
ready been  used  up.  Although  the 
pound  sterling  is  temporarily  strength- 
ened, the  recent  conference  which  I  at- 
tended in  England  shows  that  this  may 
happen  again  because  of  their  balance- 
of-p-'iyments  problem;  and  then  we  shall 
be  in  real  trouble.  In  other  words,  they 
had  no  gold  basis  behind  their  currency. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  understood  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware correctly.  Is  it  his  contention  that 
the  inflation  of  50  percent  in  the  dollar 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
a  gold  cover  of  50  percent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
did  not  say  that.  What  I  said  is  that 
since  we  have  eliminated  the  gold  cover 
we  have  also  moved  in  the  direction  of 
planned  deficits.  My  argument  is  that 
these  points  are  related.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  balanced  our  budget  in 
only  5  of  the  last  35  years.  That  is  a 
factor  which  cannot  be  overlooked  as  we 
discuss  this  question  of  gold.  The  con- 
tinued planned  deficits  are  an  important 
factor  in  causing  trouble  for  any  Gov- 
ernment. These  deficits  result  in  an  in- 
flated dollar.  With'the  issuance  of  large 
amounts  of  short-term  notes  we  are  in 
effect  monetizing  our  national  debt. 
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Of  course  the  banks  will  buy  the  bonds. 
Why  should  they  not  buy  them?  Their 
deposits,  which  are  their  obligations,  are 
payable  in  dollars  whether  the  dollar  is 
worth  1  cent  or  100  cents. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  also 
knows  that  in  this  country,  just  as  in  the 
other  countries,  those  who  have  large 
fortunes  can  protect  themselves  against 
inflation;  they  know  how  to  place  their 
fortunes  in  fixed  equities.  A  man  of 
large  means  can  do  this.  The  working 
man,  who  is  dependent  on  his  social  se- 
curity, his  saving  accounts,  or  a  pension 
has  no  chance.  ^ 

Inflation  pauperizes  the  aged  and  the 
workers  of  any  country.  > 

We  shall  have  to  do  something  about 
our  deficit  spending.  As  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  pointed  out,  we  must 
take  some  action,  otherwise  this  bill  will 
be  an  idle  gesture.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  we  recognize  that  the  pending 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  cure  anything 
but  only  carries  us  over  until  another 
emergency,  for  perhaps  3  years  or  5  years, 
and  then  we  shall  be  back  where  we  are 
now.  This  administration  has  com- 
pletely overlooked  the  cause  that  brought 
about  this  situation.  One  of  them  is  our 
continuing  deficit  spending,  another  is 
artificial  interest  rates. 

I  do  not  beli%ve  the  Senator  from  New 
York  can  cite  one  country  anywhere  in 
the  world  that  has  been  able  to  live 
beyond  its  income  over  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time  without  the  ultimate  defla- 
tion of  its  currency. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  we  are  arguing 
about  apples  and  bananas.  The  Senator 
is  discussing  the  question  of  a  gold  cover 
for  the  dollar  in  terms  of  the  improvi- 
dence of  governmental  administration 
resulting  in  imbalanced  budgets. 

I  believe  we  can  have  balanced  budgets, 
and  not  have  a  single  penny  of  gold  spe- 
cifically tied  to  the  currency,  and  have 
it  extremely  strong.  The  best  answer  is 
the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the 
Italians. 

The  Italians  made  their  currency 
stable  without  a  legal  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement. They  achieved  the  stability 
finally  by  putting  their  governmental  ap- 
paratus in  good  order. 

I  could  agree  with  the  Senator  on  the 
necessity  of  continuing  to  struggle 
against  domestic  inflation  without 
changing  the  argument  with  respect  to 
gold  which  relates  to  retaining  a  domes- 
tic and  international  credit  structure  ac- 
cording to  the  day's  requirements  and 
the  legitimate  opportunities  for  expan- 
sion, considering  the  great  limits,  and 
availability  of  gold  to  us  and  to  other 
countries. 

That  is  why  I  speak  of  worshiping  the 
calf  of  gold.  If  the  Senator  is  arguing 
for  paying  a  worker  a  dollar  for  his  wage 
for  a  dollar  produced.  I  could  not  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator.  I  agree  with  him 
thoroughly. 

This  is  the  very  basis  for  a  sound  cur- 
rency, not  the  gold  that  is  buried  at  Fort 
Knox  or  in  New  York. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  been  trying  to  enter 
into  this  discussion.  I  should  like  to 
yield  to  him  now. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  basis  for 
his  argument  is  the  balance-of -payments 
question,  and  also  the  amtrol  of  infla- 

°Mr.  DOMINICK.  First  the  balance- 
of-payment  question,  and  second,  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  find  out 
what  we  should  do  to  cure  the  problem 
and  not  merely  put  a  salve  on  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  make  no  con- 
tention that  the  bill  would  correct  or 
have  any  effect  on  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  not  on  the  floor  when  I  dis- 
cussed this  subject.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  me  to  repeat  my  statement,  I  shall 
do  so.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  at  this 
time.    I  said:  || 

Second,  our  balance-of -payments  deficits 
must  end.  We  have  for  years  been  aware  of 
these  deficits.  We  have  deplored  them.  We 
have  taken  tentative  and  Inadequate  steps 
to  reduce  them.  But  we  tave  not  stopped 
them. 

It  is  clear  demonstratloii  of  the  value  of 
gold-reserve  requirements  tihat  the  necessity 
to  amend  them  has  brought  home  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  country  the 
fact  that  we  must  now  end  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficits.  No  better  example  of 
the  value  of  a  gold-reserve  requirement  could 
be  shown. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  3B18  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  It  will  merely  give  time  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  end  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  in  an  orderly 
and  responsible  fashion,  wtolle  we  still  have 
a  large  stock  of  gold,  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  and  a  prosperous  and  growing  domes- 
tic economy. 


Another  distinguished  Senator,  who 
was  not  on  the  floor  when  I  referred  to 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  home- 
front  on  prices,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  automobile  settlements  vio- 
lated the  President's  criterion,  and  tha;t 
the  longshoremen's  strike  settlement  vio- 
lated the  President's  criterion.  He  might 
have  added  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  men  competing  for  the 
leadership  of  the  steel  union  is  the  degree 
of  violation  advocated.  Mr.  McDonald 
wishes  to  stay  fairly  close  to  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  settlement,  and  Mr.  Abel 
wants  to  go  still  further.  There  was  no 
question  about  sticking  to  the  President's 
guidelines. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  com- 
mented on  that  problem.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  me  to  make  this  point 
again:  [ 

First,  it  is  essential  that  we  maintain  "a 
sound  dollar.  Industry  and  labor  must  fol- 
low moderate  and  responsible  wage  and  price 
policies.  Inflated  wage*  and  prices  can 
hamper  production,  can  reduce  employment, 
and  can  cut  down  our  sales  abroad.  For  in- 
stance, one  candidate  for  the  presidency  X)f 
the  steelworkers"  union  promised  his  mem- 
bers a  wage  settlement  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  and  the  other 
candidate,  who  may  prove  to  be  the  winner, 
offered  that  he  would  get  a  better  settlement. 
And  the  candidate  who  may  be  the  winner, 
also  believes  that  after  the  union  negotiators 
have  reached  a  settlement  with  the  manage- 
ment negotiators,  any  strike  which  may  oc- 
cur throughout  the  entire  union  must  be 
continued   until  every   l9cal  has  agreed  to 


accept  the  new  contract.    The  steelworkers 
also  control  the  production  of  alumln\im. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  a  large 
aluminum  company  tells  me  that  a  wage 
settlement  for  the  workers  equal  to  that 
granted  the  automobile  workers  would  have 
absorbed  every  peruiy  of  net  profit  of  his 
company  at  present  prices. 

While  the  measure  does  not  immedi- 
ately relate  to  the  gold  cover,  some  days 
ago  I  iijtroduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances 
labor  imions  shall  be  as  responsible  \in- 
der  the  antitrust  laws  as  corporations 
when  they  engage  in  an  industry  strike 
calculated  to  beat  us  to  our  knees  and 
wreck  our  economy.    But  we  cannot  act 
on  that  labor  bill  today,  I  believe.    Ob- 
serving those  present,  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  no  great  desire  to  take  up  and 
settle  that  question.   Neither  can  we  set- 
tle the  question  whether  to  cut  down  on 
foreign  aid.    In  connection  with  foreign 
aid,  this  year,  possibly,  a  total  of  $7  bU- 
lion  will  be  appropriated.    That  amount, 
added  to  the  $105  billion  spent  in  the 
past  and  the  $6.5  billion  in  the  pipeline, 
without  any  new  money,  represents  a 
great  deal  of  aid  and  assistance  to  for- 
eign countries. 

I  mention  those  points,  but  they  are 
not  burning  issues  in  connection  with 
this  bill.  The  burning  issue  was  correct- 
ly stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI,  who,  I 
understand,  comes  from  a  banking  fam- 
ily and  who  served  for  2  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
assume  that  he  would  still  be  on  that 
committee  if  he  had  not  preferred  to 
transfer  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Two  years  ago  he  went  to  Europe  to  dis- 
cuss the  gold  problem  and  balance  of 
payments  with  a  number  of  bankers. 
When  he  came  back  he  said,  "We  must 
take  some  action  now."  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 


Mr.  DOMINIC^^That  is  correct. 


Mr.  ROBERTSW^  The  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  agrees  to  that. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
agrees  to  that.  The  administration 
agrees  to  that.    I  agree  to  that. 

In  the  House  there  was  only  1  day  of 
hearings  because  all  members  of  the 
committee  agreed  to  that.  There  were 
only  2  or  3  hours  of  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  because  Members  of  the 
House  agreed  to  that.  There  are  few 
Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  to  hear  the  debate  because  all 
Senators  agree  to  that.  The  only  ques- 
tion is.  What  action  must  be  taken  now? 
The  Treasury  Department  has  said.  "The 
administration  bill."  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  said,  "The  administra- 
tion bill." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado submitted  his  amendment  to  the 
committee,  but  it  did  not  receive  a  feingle 

vote. 

He  proposes  to  do  something  which 
would  make  an  additional  $2  billion 
available  for  2  years.  The  administra- 
tion has  said  that  the  thing  to  do  now 
is  to  mako  $5  billion  available. 

The  Senator  also  takes  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  rules, requir- 
ing germaneness  in  the  Senate — though 
there  are  some  precedents— so  that  in  a 
bill  dealing  with  gold  coverage  he  can 


propose  that  we  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  to  study  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  We  have  a 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance. 
I  authorized  that  subcommittee  to  start 
work  on-  a  study  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  on  the  23d  of  February. 
The  hearing  had  to  be  canceled  because 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
was  also  chairman  of  another  subcom- 
mittee, which  had  to  start  hearings  on 
an  air  pollution  bill. 

But  we  have  a  committee  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  committee  has  available 
to  it  the  services  of  one  of  the  finest 
experts  on  money  and  banking  that 
any  committee  could  have.  He  has  had 
years  of  service  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
while  it  is  a  little  unusual  to  create  a 
joint  committee  as  a  back  door  approach 
to  a  gold  cover  bill,  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, because  we  have  a  subconunittee 
already  set  up  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.        

Tfie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  had  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  a  question.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  him  ask  any  ques- 
tions that  he  desires. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  have  firmly  es- 
tabUshed  the  point  that  the  question  of 
balance  of  payments  is  not  involved.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  action  proposed  today, 
I  think  that  is  true.  We  cannot  cure 
it.  No  one  contends  that  we  can  cure  it. 
As  I  understand  the  second  point  of 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado, it  deals  with  the  question  of  in-., 
flation  which  would  occur  as  a  result  of 
taking  the  action  which  is  proposed  in 
the  administration  bill,  which  has  beeji 
supported  and  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  one  further  step 
than  other  proposals  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration, which"  have  tended  to 
create  inflation  of  our  dollar  throughout 
a  period  of  time. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  still  a 
third  factor. 

What  does  the  Senator  think  the  re- 
sult would  be  if  we  failed  to  take  any 
action  at  this  time?  Failing  any  action 
at  this  time,  what  would  be  the  result 
upon  interest  rates? 

Mr  DOMINICK.    What  would  be  the 
result  on  interest  rates  if  we  took  no 
action  at  all? 
Mr.  HARTKE.    If  we  took  no  action 

at  all.  .    . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  effect  on  interest  rates  would  be. 
We  would  have  to  take  some  action,  be- 
cause if  France  continues  in  her  demands 
by  turning  all  her  dollars  into  gold,  as 
De  Gaulle,  as  recently  as  2  days  ago,  said 
he  was  going  to  do,  we  shall  flnd  our- 
selves almost  immediately  without 
enough  gold  to  meet  thr'^ema^.  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  have  tb  lower 
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its  requirements.     It  has  the  power  to 
do  so  in  an  eifiergency. 

Mr.  HARtKE.  Should  the  Federal 
Reserve  lower  its  requirements,  the  net 
effect,  so  far  as  member  banks  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  that  the  member  banks 
would  have  to  cash  in  some  of  their 
government  holdings.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  would  not  mean 
that  at  all  It  would  merely  mean  that 
we  would  not  have  the  same  percentage 
of  gold  behind  our  dollars.  The  Federal 
Reserve  now  has  the  power,  under  an 
existing  statute,  in  an  emergency  of  the 
type  discussed,  to  lower  the  percentage 
of  reserve  for  a  temporary  period.  What 
I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to  suggest  in 
an  amendment  that  Congress  take  olfi- 
cial  action  to  do  exactly  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  the  power  to  do. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  When  those  reserves 
were  lowered,  member  banks  would  have 
to  sell  some  of  their  Government  hold- 
ings. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How  would  the  mem- 
ber banks  then  increase  their  currency 
supply? 

Mr.  DOiVnNICK.  They  would  not  in- 
crease their  currency  supply,  but  we 
would  have  available  gold  iij  order  to 
meet  .the  demands  of  oversea  creditors. 

Mr.    HARTKE.     I   understand   that; 
,      but  how  would  the  Reserve  banks  in- 
crease their  supply  of  credit  unless  th^y 
disposed  of  some  of  their  securities? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  sure  I  fol- 
low the  Senator  from  Indiana.  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  the  necessary 
percentage  of  gold  behind  the  Federal 
Resei-ve.  If  we  should  lower  the  per- 
centage of  gold,  we  would  automatically 
be  given  more  freedom  to  expand  lend- 
ing capacity  through  deposits. 
.  Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct:  and 
the  converse  is  true.  If  we  do  not  lower 
the.  requirements,  we  shall  constrict  the 
freedom.  '^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAR'SKE.  The  net  result  would 
be  ultimately  to  increase  interest  rates. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  I  cannot  see 
that  the  proposed  action  would  increase 
interest  rates  immediately.  Such  a  re- 
siilt  is  largely  established  by  action  on 
the  discount  rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
as  a  rule.  Member  banks  follow  the 
path  which  is  laid  down  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Recently  there  was  an  increase 
In  the  interest  rates,  as  the  Senator 
k^jows.  which  was  advocated  and  started 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  in  order  to  try 
to  offset  some  of  the  temporary  loss  of 
investments  when  people  who  hold 
moneys  in  the  United  States  invest  them 
for  interest-bearing  purposes  in  England, 
Prance,  or  Germany. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  not  seriously  contend  that 
ultimately  interest  rates  would  not  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  re- 
duce the  reserve  in  the  event  that  gold 
supply  were  reduced  to  a  point  at  which 
there  would  be  a  temporary  reduction 
under  the  authority  \  ested  in  the  Federal 
Reserve — aside  from  a  demand  that  the 
member  banks  c(imply  with  the  resel^e 
which  is  on  hand.^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  do  not 


believe  that  the  interest-rate  situation 
is  before  the  Senate.  But  if  the  Senator 
desires  to  have  me  to  say  something 
about  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  trying  to  de- 
teiTOine  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
believes  the  issues  are.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  contends 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  on  balance  of  payments  is 
really  not  an  issue  in  the  matter  before 
the  Senate  at  the  moment.  Would  it 
not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  question  of 
inflation  is  not  a  problem  which  could 
be  controlled  by  the  proposed  action? 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  exactly  where 
there  would  be  an  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omy as  a  result  of  the  action  which 
would  be  taken  under  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  pointed  out  specifically  that 
the  bill^oes  not  meet  the  probl^n. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  problem  is  our 
imbalance  of  payments.  All  the  bill 
does  is  to  apply  a  poultice  by  providing 
ourselves  with  more  gold,  so  that  W'e  can 
make  further  payments  to  our  oversea 
creditors.  This  would  accelerate  the 
loss  of  gold,  and  put  us  in  a  woi'se  con- 
dition. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  provide 
enough  leeway  to  make  a  study;  and 
such  a  study  should  result  in  specific  leg- 
islative proposals  to  cure  the  problem. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  proposes  in  his  bill  that  a  study 
be  started  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Bahking  and  Currency. 
On  the  other  hand,  be  is  saying  that,  in 
the  meantime,  we  should  take  the  pro- 
posed action  while  the  dollar  is  still 
strong,  before  v,e  are  driven  into  a  posi- 
tion of  sustaining  repercussions.  The 
question  is  whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
work  in 'a  framework  of  deflation  and 
complete  repeal  of  the  requirement  of  a 
gold  reserve.  The  end  result  of  his  pro- 
posal would  be  the  action  proposed, 
rather  than  putting  us  in  such  a  position 
that  the  people  of  the  world  will  not 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do  next. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  proposal  the  President  has 
made  now.  to  make  $5  billion  available, 
has  the  endorsement  of-  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  of  almost  all  the 
bankers  of  the  Nation,  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  their  experts,  and  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  experts. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  said  in  his 
opening  statement  that  the  bill  is  merely 
a  poultice.  It  provides  us  with  time^  as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  said,  to  work 
on  the  problem.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia had  planned  to  start  hearings  next 
week;  but  the  subcommittee  could  not 
function  in  two  places  at  once. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  what 
we  have  come  down  to,  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  basically,  is  something  we 
are  all  afraid  could  lead  to  inflation.  I 
believe  that  failure  to  take  the  action 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
which  is  the  administration's  proposal, 
would  result  in  deflation. 

The  second  point  is  the  question  of  the 
balance  of  payments,  which  is  not  at 
issue. 
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So  taking  these  items  out,  I  believe 
that  the  only  effect  that  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  have  would  be  an  adverse 
one,  which  I  do  not  support;  that  is,  to 
raise  the  interest  rates  on  every  business 
and  individual  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  fail  to  see  how  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  required  gold  re- 
serves behind  deposits  and  behind  the 
currency  would  increase  interest  rates. 
ThVt  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all, 
basldupon  what  the  Senator  from  In- 
diaimTias  just  said,  because  I  am  not  pro- 
posing to  reduce  reserves. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Federal  Reserve 
would  reduce  the  reserves  required  by 
the  member  banks.  In  so  doing,  tY^ 
would  have  to  dispose  of  securities.  The 
securities  they  would  dispose  of  would 
be  Government  securities.  This  would 
be  the  natural  result,  because  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  securities,  generally  speak- 
hig,  they  can  dispose  of.  The  net  result 
would  be  to  increase  interest  rates.  In 
my  opinion,  the  net  result  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
then  be  to  increase  interest  rates  and 
decrease  the  number  of  deposits,  put  a 
damper  on  production,  and  be  deflation- 
ary of  our  economy.  b 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    It  seems  perfectly     P 
apparent  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana   is   merely   making   a   political 
speech  and  an  attack  on  me,  without 
having  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  the  Senator 
apparently  does  not  understand  is  the 
economic  system  under  which  we  operate. 

Decreasing  the  required  gold  reserves 
behind  Federal  Reserve  deposits  and  be- 
hind our  currency  could  have  no  effect 
except  to  expand  lending  and  low-er  inter- 
est rates.    That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield?  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia a  question. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  seems  to  me 
that  three  questions  are  being  raised 
here.  The  first  is  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  gold  reserves  behind  Federal 
Reserve  deposits.  Second,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  imbalance  of  payments. 
Third,  there  is  the  question  of  balancing 
the  budget. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  but  I  do 
not  see  that  the  last  question  enters  into 
this  subject  at  all.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  spoken  about  the  intention 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  study  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  question. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  made  an  excellent  point  in  stating 
that  there  should  be  an  immediate  study. 
I  agree  with  him.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  probably  correct  in  say- 
ing that  it  should  be  conducted  by  his 
committee.    I  do  not  question  that. 

The  question  of  gold  behind  Federal 
Reserve  deposits  should  not  be  involved 
in  the  study  of  imbalance  of  payments. 
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They  are  tied  together,  but  they  are  not 
tied  tightly. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  whether  he  will  undertake  this 
study  through  his  committee?  How  soon 
will  he  undertake  it?  How  extensive  will 
he  make  it,  so  that  we  ma^  have  a  report 
on  the  results  shortly,  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  asked? 

Mr.  i^OBERTSON.  The  joint  com- 
mittee that  was  to  be  established  under 
the  amendment  was  to  have  reported  in 
August.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was 
planned  to  start.the  investigation.  I  do 
not  knov/  where  they  would  have  ob- 
tained an  economist  as  good  as  the  one 
we  have  so  they  could  start  immediately. 
We  had  set  the  beginning  of  the  study 
for  next  Tuesday.  Unfortunately,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  had  set 
hearings  at  that  time  on  air  pollution. 
So  I  do  not  know  how  two  sets  of  hear- 
ings could  be  conducted  at  the  same  time. 
However,  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  will  begin  hearings,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  next  veek.  We  shall 
obtain  the  best  information  we  can  and 
report  it  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  we  can 
do  so. 

As  to  balancing  the  budget,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
is  a  senior  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  He  knows,  and  I  know, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  balance  the 
budget.  That  is  foregone.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  how  big  the  deficit  will 
be.  Some  say  it  will  be  $3  bilUon,  some 
say  $5  billion.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  be 
close  to  $8  billion. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  subject  enters  into  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course  not. 
We  cannot  settle  that  here.  We  know 
we  are  not  going  to  balance  the  budget; 
we  cannot  settle  that  question  yet.  Nei- 
ther can  we  settle  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Yet  it  is  a  most  vital  issue  now, 
because  in  the  end  it  could  undermine 
our  currency. 

We  need  a  little  time  to  maneuver  and 
to  consider  the  plans  which  the  President 
proposes — 10  of  them.  I  shall  go  along 
with  him.  However,  I  favor  reducing 
our  foreign  aid  and  asking  our  allies  to 
contribute  a  little  more  in  the  area  of 
military  expenditures.  Those  Issues 
must  be  faced;  but  we  cannot  do  so  in 
this  bill. 

Nearly  evei-yone  who  appeared  before 
our  committee  said  that  something  must 
be  done.  The  President  suggested  that 
the  gold  reserve  be  taken  off  all  deposits, 
to  release  $5  billion.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick]  says  we  should 
take  5  percent  off  both  deposits  and  cur- 
rency and  release  $2  billion. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  says  we  should 
take  25  percent  off  of  all  and  release  the 
whole  amount — about  $13  billion.  The 
Senator  from  New  Yca-k  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
*as  I  recall,  suggested  an  amendment 
which  would  have  released  about  $6  bil- 
lion. 

So  everyone  says  that  something  ought 
to  be  done;  but  the  best  experts  say  that 
this  is  the  way  we  ought  to  do  it. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Can  we  get  from 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  a  statement  in 
the  form  of  an  assurance  that  if  the  sub- 
committee studies  the  problem.  Congress 
will  receive  a  report  within  a'reasonable 
time,  say  in  July  or  August,  or  before  this 
session  of  Congress  ends? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  promises  that  there  will  be  a 
report.  I  cannot  promise  a  settlement 
because  I  cannot  control  a  settlement. 
Suppose  that  Congress  were  to  vote  to 
add  $3.3  biUion  to  foreign  aid,  when 
there  is  already  $6.5  billion  in  the  pipe- 
line. I  could  report  that  I  believe  it  is 
an  unwise  thing  and  that  we  cannot  get 
anything  but  another  deficit  out  of  it. 
But  what  good  would  that  do?  I  can 
understand  the  problem.  I  can  report 
what  I  think  and  what  the  committee 
thinks  ought  to  be  done.  That  is  all 
I  can  do. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  all  that 
we  can  expect. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  th'ank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  has  just  said 
is  a  typical  example  of  a  very  cogent 
reason  for  adopting  my  amendment.  If 
the  administration  were  to  ask  for 
greatly  increased  foreign  aid,  there 
would  be  very  little  that  we  could  do  to 
stop  it.  Under  those  circumstances,  it 
would  create  more  situations  and  a 
greater  demand  on  our  gold. 

My  point  is  that  if  we  were  to  put  this 
limitation  in  the  bill,  we  would  place  a 
more  severe  restriction  on  the  adminis- 
tration than  we  would  if  we  were  to  take 
the  administration  bill.  It  would  per- 
haps require  the  administration  to  cut 
down  on  some  of  the  commitments 
which  have  created  the  problems. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  General  de  Gaulle 
is  threatening  us  with  demanding  gold 
for  $1  billion.  If  we  were  to  have  $1  bil- 
lion available  in  gold,  he  could  take  it 
away  from  us  tomorrow.  The  admin- 
istration states  tllat  we  have  not  given 
it  enough  leeway.  We  need  some  mar- 
gin to  operate  on. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  total  amount 
that  he  could  ask  for  would  be  $1.3  bil- 
lion. I  propose  to  make  an  additional  $2 
billion  available. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President, ,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  say  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  critical  problem  because  we  have 
only  about  $1.5  billion  to  meet  potential 
demands  of  short-term  creditors  for  $23 
billion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
outstanding  demand,  private  and  public 
together,  is  over  $26  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So,  it  is  a  critical 
problem  that  requires  immediate  action. 
Is  that  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  who  states  that  we 
must  take  some  action  now.  i 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  states  that  if  we 
take  some  action  now  it  will  give  us  time 
within  which  to  meet  this  problem  with 
corrective  measures.  What  have  we  been  . 
doing  in  the  past  4  years,  since  this  prob- 
lem has  arisen? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  have  been 
hiding  our  head  like  an  ostrich  in  the 
sand  and  ignoring  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  in  his  opinion  the  hiding  of  the  head 
in  the  sand  Uke  an  ostrich  has  not  been 
a  very  critically  wrong  thing  to  do,  and 
a  thing  about  which  we  have-  not  ade- 
quately informed  the  public? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  let  the  Senator  inform  the  pub- 
he. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  does  not 
want  to  answer.  I  believe  the  Senator 
means  that  he  concurs  in  the  statement 
that  I  made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  stated  that  this  pro- 
posal would  increase  the  confidence  of 
our  allies,  friends,  and  creditors  over- 
seas in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  They  say 
that  therefore  it  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  their  confidence  in  our  dollar 
and  thus  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  our 
gold. 

This  is  the  sort  of  reasoning  that  has 
been  advanced  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  suggest  to  my  friends  in  the 
Senate  that  the  reaction  will  be  exactly 
the  opposite,  that  the  creditors  overseas 
will  say  that  the  United  States  has  gone 
so  far  down  the  road  of  inflation  that 
they  are  required  to  reduce  their  reserves 
of  gold  behind  their  dollar  in  order  to 
meet  their  obligations,  which  is  a  sign  of 
weakness.  As  such,  we  had  better  get 
our  gold  reserves  up  in  order  to  take  care 
of  a  possible  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
at  a  later  date. 

There  is  substantial  reasoning  among 
the  people  in  the  economic  fields  over- 
seas to  support  this  type  of  reaction.  It 
is  reinforced,  of  course,  by  the  action 
that  we  took  at  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  Conference  held  in  Tokyo  in 
August  of  1960,  when  it  was  proposed 
that  an  additional  25  percent  assessment 
be  placed  on  member  nations  of  that 
Fund  in  order  to  provide  adequate  capi- 
tal for  the  Fund. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  additional 
assessment  be  in  gold.  But  we  did  not 
have  enough  gold  to  meet  the  assess- 
ment. We  would  have  had  to  put  $1 
billion  of  our  own  in  the  fund,  and  then 
all  the  other  accredited  nations  would 
have  asked  for  their  share  of  the  gold 
from  us.  Since  there  are  a  great  nmn- 
ber  of  nations  involved  in  the  monetary 
fund — I  am  not  sure  how  many,  but  there 
are  a  great  many — it  would  have  involved 
more  gold  than  we  had  available  over  and 
beyond  our  reserves. 

Secretary  Dillon  very  properly  said, 
"We  cannot  do  it  in  this  w'ay.  We  shall 
have  to  do  it  in  pledges  of  gold,  rather 
than  an  actual  deposit  of  gold."  That 
is  no  indication  of  the  weakness  of  our 
gold  position  so  far  as  our  creditors  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  this 
is  a  very  close  outlook.  I  know  that  the 
adminstration  states  that  by  this  action 
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we  are  saying  that  we  shall  give  gold 
for  the  dollars  that  are  turned  in  and 
that  there  will  be  no  emergency. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  there  are  two 
main  reasons  for  the  loss  in  gold.  One 
is  the  imbalance  of  payments.  The  other 
is  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dollar. 
If  we  take  the  proposed  action,  we  shall 
be  in  grave  danger  of  increasing  the  lack 
of  confidence  instead  of  decreasing  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  statement  which 
I  presented  to  the  committee,  I  pointed 
out  some  of  the  things  which  I  think  are 
worthwhile.  I  repeat  it  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  who  were  not  present  and 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  that 
testimony.  This  is  fundamentally  a 
matter  of  alternative  proposals  that  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  statement  which 
I  gave  the  committee  I  made  an  analysis 
of  the  alternatives  proposed  here  and 
what  the  effect  is.  It  shows  that  as  of 
December  1964  we  had  about  $1.4  billion 
of  so-called  free  gold  to  meet  demands 
from  oversea  creditors. 

Under  the  alternative  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  before  the  committee,  there 
would  be  about  $7.3  billion  of  free  gold, 
but  this  in  turn  would  have  reduced  our 
gold  backing  behind  both  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits  and  Federal  Reserve  notes 
to  10  percent  in  the  first  case  and  15 
percent  in  the  second. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
provide  about  $5.6  billion  worth  of  free 
gold.  The  problem  with  this  proposal  is 
that  it  enables  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  go  to  sleep  over  the  very  same 
problems  we  have  now.  If  those  prob- 
lems continue,  or  accelerate,  as  they 
could  easily  do  under  this  proposal,  we 
shall  be  back  in  the  same  boat  we  are 
now  in. 

My  proposal  would  provide  $3.4  billion 
of  free  gold,  only  on  a  temporary  basis. 
Of  course,  it  would- put  a  real  "bind"  on 
the  administration.  We  would  have  to 
find  some  method — and  very  soon — for 
correcting  the  imbalance-of-payments 
situation,  so  we  would  get  back  some  gold 
instead  of  letting  it  go.  As  I  said  pre- 
viously, it  is  very  similar  to  the  situation 
of  the  debt  limit.  The  debt  limit  has 
been  raised  about  six  times  in  the  past  4 
years.  We  shall  have  to  raise  it  again. 
But  every  time  we  do,  the  administration 
has  to  come  before  Congress  to  justify 
what  it  is  doing  and  to  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  say  how  it  feels.  Congress 
has  been  more  and  more  reluctant,  as 
time  goes  on,  to  give  consent  to  tempo- 
rary increases  in  the  national  debt  limit. 
Keeping  the  reserve  limitation  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  would  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  administration  up  against 
the  "blade,"  so  it  would  have  to  justify 
what  it  is  doing  in  order  to  have  a  fur- 
ther increase. 

I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  administration;  I  say 
that,  on  the  basis  of  sound  fiscal  policies, 
Congress  should  be  notified  and  told 
about  any  gold  situation  behind  our  dol- 
lar so  far  as  emergency  or  statutory* 
treatment  is  concerned. 
•  It  is  proposed  that  Congress  grant  the 
administration  $7.3  billion  of  free  gold. 
We  have  not  had  that  much  free  gold 


since  1957.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  it  is  Americans  are  looking  forward  to  Wash^ 
very  sensible  to  go  to  sleep  on  this  prob-  l°gton  reestablishing  good  hard  currency  m 
lem,  and  let  it  continue.  That  is  what  '^^'^^^  '°'"  '^o'^estic  and  world  trade  to 
would  happen  if  we  granted  $7.3  billion  fo"'^'^^-  Americans  appreciate  that  the  seU- 
i„   fr..^   „^ij       mi,  •■  /i.1-  """.        Ing    price   of    gold   may   be   raised   Interna- 

m  free  gold.  This  is  one  of  the  main  tlonally  when  past  monetary  errors  are  offl- 
reasons  why  I  ask  that  it  be  done  on  a  daily  admitted.  Because  good  hard  money 
temporary  basis  only.  must  become  available  to  all,  they  are  not 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  need  for  me  to    alarmed, 
say  much  more  here.    I  have  before  me    v.s.  gold  reserve  ver^s  reqmrements  and 
an   article   entitled    "The   Gold   Flow,"  potential  claims.  1922-62 

written  by  B.  Barret  Griffith,  which  was  [Dollar  amounts  m  muiions] 

published  in  the  Financial  Analysts 
Journal  in  May-June  1963.  We  have  in- 
serted in  pencil  certain  figures  for  1963 
and  1964.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Gold  Flow 

(By  B.  Barret  Griffith) 

The  opinion  that  "We  are  on  the  threshold 
of  what  could  be  an  excitingly  constructive 
and  bullish  era  If  we  take  the  right  steps  to 
expand  trade,  profitably  sell  our  so-called 
surpluses,  and  forget  Economist  Keynes 
(after  all,  W3  don't  have  to  be  hurt  by  hon- 
orably discharging  our  obligations  in  a  realis- 
tic fashion)"  was  expressed  In  "The  Gold 
Flow"  article  published  in  the  July-August 
1962  Financial  Analysts  Journal. 

This  opinion  Is  still  held  by  the  writer,  but 
his  optimism  Is  necessarily  decreasing  be- 
cause Washington  seems  to  be  letting  time 
slip  by  without  admitting  the  errors  of  past 
purposeful  monetary  Inflation,  and  agreeing 
to  forsake  Hellerlous-Keyneslan  theories. 
Public  and  private  debts  at  $1  trillion,  and 
taxes,  which  continue  to  bleed  away  savings, 
have  apparently  become  a  mental  burden 
and  a  psychological  Hazard  to  public  con- 
fidence recently. 

The  public  Is  more  aware  than  It  seemingly 
has  been  for  years  to  the  fact  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  finances  itself  by  only  three 
means:  (1)  taxes,  (2)  selling  bonds,  and  J3) 
manufacturing  money  by  creating  bank  de- 
posits when  our  Federal  Treasury  sells  Gov- 
ernment bonds  to  banks,  and  thereby  creates 

spendable  checking  account  deposits.     More 

observers  are  noting  that  commodity  prices        ,,,,._ 

have  been  drifting  for  some  time  in  thP  far*.  Includes  $'.',110,000,000  foreign  holdinps  of  Govem- 

nf  innro^cirT^  HiV>f  "'"'"'  '^"'"'^  =»"<1  •'5S00,0On,nno  of  dcl.t  to  I.MK  which  we 

ui   increasing  aeois.  m„st  repiiy  in  koM  at  tlie  $.35  prico,  ropanllcss  of  price  of 

The  fear  is  taking  hold  in  some  quarters,     R"'''  ""  rcpaynicnt  date. 

Sr'll^ftin^t^H^Hf  ?"'  °''^^*  ^i'^^"'^  ^  ^°i  Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  have  also  an  ar- 
softer  without  debt  Increases  and  more   and  x.  ■•    i.                                       j.      i.  i          j.         * 
ever   faste;-   purposeful   monetary  Tflatfon  tide  by  some  very  competent  investment 
More  and  more  people  are  recognizing  mone-  bankers  and  experts  on  the  gold  situa- 
tary  inflation  and  some  seem  to  be  fearful  tion,  originating  in  Paris,   which  tends 
of  a  collapse  unless  the  tempo  of  the  Infla-  to  SUPE>ort  my  position  that  we  are  not 
tion  Is  stepped  up.    Washington  seems  to  be  going  to  increase  confidence  in  the  value 
Of  these  sentiments.  of  the  dollar  by  taking  the  administra- 
Happily,  the  public,  or  at  leas^  a  great,  tion  step:  that  we  would,  in  fact,  more 
,?rl^^   Americans   outside   Washington   and  seriously  increase  the  rate  of  gold  out- 
urban  areas,  are  serlousljrquestlonlng  policies  fl_^      T  thinic  it  is  -siiffiripntlv  imnnrtant 
that  appear  to  favor  more  Federal  Govern-  ?°^-     I  think  it  IS  sufficiently  importam 
ment    spending   and    lower    Federal    taxes.  ^  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Americans  seem  to  be  doubting  that  more  ^^id  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 
can  be  poured  from  the  Jug  than  is  put  Into  There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
the  jug,  regardless  of  who  says  that  It  can  be  randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
done.     Herein  lies  today's  powerful  bullish  Record,  as  follows: 

factors.  „ 

r-^oo*-  v.^««.  c*4ii  i.»    .     *i-          ,           ......^  Memorandum  From  Gaston  Coblentz-t-The 

Great  hope  still  lies  In  the  real  possibility  « .  _,  _  t=   iniMFD 

that    the    American    public    will    convince  battle  is  joined 

Washington  that  expanding  trade  demands  a  drama  on  cold  markets 

good  hard  currency  available  to  all  Individ-  To  fully  grasp  the  drama  on  the  European 

uals;  that  the  exchange  of  goods,  after  all,  is  gold  markets  In  the  last  several  days,  con- 

a  continuous  thing  vwlth  the  only  question  slder  the  following  nine  points,  most  of  which 

being  as  to  whether  It  is  carried  on  peace-  have  understandably  been  omitted  from  oflB- 

fully,  or  by  force;  and  that,  as  debtors,  the  clal  commentaries : 

United  States  of  America,  when  it  Is  freed  larger  french  conversions' 

from  today's  fallacies,  can  not  only  honor-  j.  Prance's  move  to  increase  its  gold  re- 

ably  discharge  all  of  our  obligations  owed  to  serves  and  decrease  its  dollar  holdings  may 

foreigners;    but   also  can  pay  off  America's  not    be    exhausted    by    the    conversion    this 

obligations  to  foreigners   without  suffering  winter  of  300  million  worth  of  dollars  into 

monetary  chaos  and  depression.  gold,   nor   by   the   announced    Intention  of 
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raising  France's  further  mon|thly  conversions 
of  dollars  somewhat  above  the  recent  $34 
million  rate  per  month.  We  would  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  France  calling  on  the 
United  States  to  exchange'  additional  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  dollars  for  gold  this  year 
or  next.  , 

FRENCH    DEBT    PREPAS"MENTS 

2.  The  U.S.  Treasury  has  publicly  inferred 
that  France  will  not  convert  $660  million 
which  it  holds  "to  cover  its  outstanding  debt 
to  the  United  States,"  and  that  it  will  also 
retain  $400  million  as  adequate  working  bal- 
ances In  dollars.  Various  indications  do  not 
conform  with  this  prediction.  Actually 
there  are  strong  signs  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment may  have  reached  a:  decision  to  com- 
pletely halt  advance  prepayiiients  of  Its  debt 
to  the  United  States.  The  ultimate  mean- 
ing of  such  a  decision  would,  be  that  Fl-ance 
foresees  a  possibility  of  repaying  Its  debt, 
when  due.  In  cheaper  dollars- -that  Is,  cheap- 
er in  terms  of  gold.  Theorptically,  in  order 
to  obtalA  such  cheaper  dollars,  France  would 
have  to  convert  the  $660  million  Into  gold 
at  the  present  parity  of  $35  an  ounce  and 
later  use  revalued  gold  ta  repurchase  de- 
valued dollars  for  the  debt  pettlement. 

THE  MAIN  THRCBT 

3.  The  main  implications  of  the  current 
French  move  are  twofold,  ^e  believe.  First, 
a  belief  on  the  part  of  Influential  forces  In 
France  that  a  revaluation"  of  gold  is  inevi- 
table. France  announced  In  Tokyo  in  Sep- 
tember its  aim  of  restoring  the  primacy  of 
gold  over  sterling  and  the  dollar.  Recent 
French  actions  have  been  consistent  with 
this  stated  goal.  It  has  become  clear  to 
Insiders  that- the  sterling  crisis  in  November 
greatly  weakened  the  resistlince  of  those  ele- 
ments of  French  omclaldom  who  were  most 
willing  to  cooperate  In  defease  of  sterling  and 
the  dollar  against  a  gold  revaluation. 

Second,  the  Interim  development  of  so  pre- 
carious a  condition  on  the  gold  markets  In- 
fers that  the  United  States  will  be  under  pres- 
sure to  throttle  the  outflow  of  capital  In- 
vestment dollars  to  Exorope  (that  is,  dollars 
which  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  can 
subsequently  convert  into  gold,  further 
diminishing  U.S.  gold  reserves).  In  this  in- 
stance, the  objective  is  to  repel  what  General 
de  Gaulle  called  the  economic  "colonization." 

pool  depletion 

4.  So  far  the  Russians  hive  not  been  sell- 
ing any  large  quantities  of  gold  recently  In 
London  or  elsewhere  In  Europe.  It  was  the 
Soviet  sale  of  massive  amounts  of  gold  which 
replenished  the  London  gold  pool  (operated 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Western  Eu-' 
ropean  central  banks)  during  the  last  criti- 
cal gold  rush  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
21/2  years  ago.  Without  Russian  "assistance," 
the  London  gold  pool  will  shortly  be  forced. 
If  It  has  not  already  been,  to  draw  gold  from 
the  reserves  of  the  cooperating  central  banks. 
Including  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Under  existing 
arrangements,  the  United  States  will  be 
obliged  to  contribute  50  percent  of  the  gold 
needed  to  meet  further  speculative  and 
hoarding  demand.  It  may  be  that  the  post- 
Khrushchev  Soviet  Government  has  decided, 
this  time,  that  Its  political  and  economic 
interest  lies  in  withholding  gold  rather  than 
supplying  It. 

OVER    $37    AN    OTTNCE 

5.  The  scope  of  the  new  European  gold 
speculation  became  apparent  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 8,  when  gold  reached  $35.17 — $35.20  In 
London.  This  pierced  upward  through  the 
$35.13  level  which  was  believed  to  be  the 
barrier  at  which  the  central  bankers  wished 
to  contain  gold  trading  activities.  In  Paris, 
the  same  day,  gold  bullion  rose  momen- 
tarily to  over  $37. 

FRENCH    FRANCS    INSTEAD    Or    DOLLARS 

6.  France  within  the  past  week  abandoned 
Its  longtime  practice  of  stating  Its  monthly 
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gold  and  foreign  currency  reserves  In  dol- 
lars, and  Instead  for  the  first  time  formulated 
Its  national  reserve  totals  In  French  francs. 

v.s.    25-PERCENT    gold    COVER 

7.  In  the  turbulent  atmosphere  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  past  few  days,  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury's confirmation  of  plans  to  decrease  the 
25-percent  gold  backing  of  the  U.S.  money 
supply  was  taken  by  the  speculative  forces  as 
a  sign  of  weakness.  The  prevailing  atmos- 
phere was  described  by  the  Financial  Times 
of  London,  as  one  "In  which  any  and  every 
rumor,  no  matter  how  unfoimded.  can  pro- 
duce a  raid  on  one  currency  or  another  or  a 
move  out  of  currencies  into  gold."  Contrary 
to  Washington's  Intent,  the  proposed  de- 
crease of  the  VS.  25-percent  cover  was  thus 
not  hailed  as  proof  that  the  United  States 
would  make  good  on  its  promise  to  deliver 
gold  for  dollars,  but  Instead  was  taken  by 
many  as  an  Indication  that  the  U.S.  gold 
supply  will  dwindle  further,  that  Washing- 
ton may  ultimately  be  forced  to  embargo  gold 
sales  In  order  to  halt  the  U.S.  gold  hemor- 
rhage, the  Inevitable  result  of  suqh  an  em- 
bargo being  the  revaluation  of  gold  on  the 
London  market  well  above  the  present  $35 
price. 

BRITISH  DEEPER  IN  HOLE 

8.  The  British  pound,  already  in  bad  shape, 
was  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the  heighten- 
ing gold  speculation  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  repeatedly  been  forced  in  the  last 
few  days  to  "intervene"  to  support  sterling. 
This  means  that  the  British  dipped  still 
further  into  the  $3  billion  short-term  emer- 
gency credits  which  they  received  from  the 
United  States  and  10  other  Western  coun- 
tries in  November  to  forestall  a  sterling  de- 
valuation. These  credits  will  be  Increasingly 
difficult  for  Britain  to  repay,  and  the  British 
situation  has,  at  least  temporarily,  deterio- 
rated further. 

CERTAIN  CHANGES 

9.  The  U.S.  Treasury  has  suggested  that 
the  above  accumulation  of  events  do  not  re- 
flect or  imply  any  fundamental  change  In 
the  basic  supply  and  demand  situation  that 
has  prevailed  on  the  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change markets  in  recent  months.  We  would 
be  Inclined  to  qualify  this  by  noting  that  cer- 
tain changes  have,  in  fact,  occurred:  First, 
foreign  demand  for  gold  has  Increased  to 
the  point  of  obliging  the  United  States  to 
accelerate  steps  toward  decreasing  the  gold 
backing  of  the  dollar.  While  this  measure 
has  been  envisaged  for  at  least  5  years,  it 
has  now  become  an  Immediate  matter.  Sec- 
ond, the  cumulative  pressure  on  sterling 
(excessive  supply  and  Inadequate  demand) 
Is  actually  threatening  the  extinction  of  the 
British  pound  as  one  of  the  world's  two  re- 
serve currencies.  Third,  France  appears  to 
be  altering  its  posture  in  the  supply  and  de- 
mand equation. 

POSSIBLE  JOHNSON   MOVE 

If  President  Johnson  in  his  forthcoming 
economic  messages  pledges  to  maintain  the 
parity  of  the  dollar  at  $35  an  ounce,  and  If 
Britain's  foreign  trade  balance  shows  a  sharp 
Improvement  in  February,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  gold  speculation  will  again  subside  for 
a  time  and  that  marginal  losses  will  have 
been  suffered  by  the  large  gold-oriented  por- 
tion of  the  International  financial  commu- 
nity. However,  we  Incline  to  believe  that  the 
battle  over  the  gold  price  has  now  at  last 
been  Joined  in  earnest,  and  that  it  will  be 
renewed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant issue;  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
has  so  far  indicated  that  it  is  an  impor- 
tant issue.  There  are  a  few  persons  who 
feel  that  if  we  adopt  the  administration's 
proposal,  we  are  taking  the  first  step  to- 
ward currency  without  metallic  backing. 


Some  might  say,  "What  you  are  doing 
is  the  same  thing — it  is  only  a  matter  of 
degree."  However,  my  proposal  Is  only 
on  a  temporary  basis,  for  2  years,  so  the  • 
country  can  go  back  to  a  25-percent  gold 
cover. 
I  urge  the  support  of  the  substitute. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  I 
was  about  to  make  a  point  of  no  quonmi, 
so  the  Senate  could  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to  debate 
it  further;  but  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
carry  the  debate  on  further  and  vote  on 
the  amendment  tomorrow,  it  is  agreeable 
to  me.  ' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  wish  to  address  himself 
to  the  amendment? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 
First,  Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  my 
colleague  for  his  very  fine  speech  on  be- 
half of  his  amendment  and  also  for  his 
position,  about  which  I  myself  feel  very 
strongly.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  ready  to  vote  upon  this  meas- 
ure, but,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  debated  it 
for  a  week,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
time  to  devote  to  the  question. 

I  am  privileged  and  proud  to  stand 
with  my  colleague  from  Colorado  in  his 
valiant  effort  to  alert  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  course  to  which  the  apparent 
majority  here  in  this  Chamber  want  to 
commit  this  Nation. 

As  Senators  know,  this  Chamber  ad- 
journed this  past  week  for  a  brief  recess 
so  that  those  of  us  in  the  Republican 
Partymight  honor  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
founder  of  our  party.  I  spent  this  recess 
in  my  home  State  of  Colorado,  where  I 
spoke  to  one  group  after  another^  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  one  word — "prin- 
ciple." In  my  view,  a  man  is  nothing  in 
this  world  if  he  does  not  fight  for  those 
things  in  which  he  believes.  A  man 
is  notliing  if  he  does  not  draw  a  line 
and  say,  "This  far  you  shall  go,  but  no 
further."  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  on 
the  matter  we  debate  today  I  have  drawn 
the  line  :;nd  I  shall  not  yield.  WhUe  I 
have  the  deepest  respect  for  the  convic- 
tions of  those  here  who  do  not  share 
my  feeling,  and  while  it  appears  that  the 
legislation  before  us  may  be  approved, 
my  own  course  is  set. 

Mr.  President,  to  simplify  the  highly 
complex  problem  which  we  face  today, 
this  Nation  simply  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  all  its  international  debts  in  gold, 
at  $35  an  ounce,  if  demand  were  made. 
It  is  that  simple,  and  that  frightening. 
Consequently,  we  are  called  upon  to  take 
measures  to  bolster  international  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar — or  at  least  the 
sponsors  of  this  measure  claim  it  will  bol- 
ster confidence;  I  believe  it  will  not — to 
demonstrate  that  we  stand  behind  the 
dollar,  so  as  to  prevent  a  run  on  our  gold 
supply.  To  that  end  we  are  asked  to 
release  our  domestic  gold  reserve  on  de- 
posits in  Federal  Reserve  banks  by  a  per- 
manent change  in  the  law. 

But  Senators  know  that  this  measure 
does  not  free  enough  gold  to  pay  our 
creditors  in  full.  Neither  does  the  meas- 
ure of  which  the  chief  advocate  is  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!, 
who  would  go  further  and  completely 
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and  for  all  time  abolish  all  domestic  gold 
reserves.  The  simple  truth  is  that  there 
is  not  enough  gold  in  the  United  States 
to  pay  our  foreign  creditors  were  they  to 
demand  payment  for  the  dollars  they 
hold. 

It  is  clear  that  this  bill  is  designed  to 
allay  fears  abroad  about  our  willingness 
to  use  domestic  resei-ves  to  pay  inter- 
national obligations.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that.  I  agree  with  the  President's 
position  that  we  must  honor  our  inter- 
national commitments  down  to  the  last 
bar  of  gold. 

But,  I  do  quarrel  with  the  means  he 
has  chosen  to  demonstrate  our  inten- 
tions. I  believe,  first,  that  it  does  not, 
by  itself,  strengthen  confidence  in  the 
dollar  abroad.  Quite  the  contrary,  any 
hasty  action  with  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequences of  H.R.  3818.  that  could  be 
construed  by  the  Europeans  as  a  "des- 
peration" or  "panic"  move  could  shake 
the  very  foundation  of  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar  that  has  been  carefully 
nurtured  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  world  for  three  generations.  I  be- 
lieve, second,  that  there  is  serious  dan- 
ger that  w=th  this  measure  in  his  pocket, 
the  President- and  others  in  the  adminis- 
tration may  very  likely  forget  the  sense 
of  urgency  that  now  gnaws  at  us  to  solve 
the  problem. 

The  basic  problem  in  maintaining 
confidence  in  the  dollar  abroad  is,  of 
course,  our  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  over  a  period  of  years  has 
drained  our  Treasury  of  gold.  It  may  be, 
as  many  economists  tell  us.  a  short-term 
problem  only.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
as  they  do,  that  the  large  portion  of  the 
deficit  in  recent  years  attributable  to 
foreign  investments  by  our  own  people 
will,  in  the  long  run,  show  in  our  favor 
in  the  balance  of  payments.  But  the 
problem,  be  it  short-term  or  long,  is  lack 
of  gold  due  to  our  continuing  deficit  in 
international  balance  of  payments.  It  is 
this  problem  which  is  left  untouched  by 
the  bill  before  us.  and  which  must  be 
solved  before  we  see  any  real  restora- 
tion of  confidence  in  the  dollar.  My  col- 
league from  Colorado  has  very  force- 
fully poinded  this  out  in  his  report  of 
October  1963  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  commend  that  re- 
port to  the  attention  of  Senators,  and  I 
commend  my  colleague  for  his  efforts  in 
preparing  it. 

Any  of  us  who  have  taken  the  time  to 
read  this  carefully  documented  state- 
ment cannot  help  being  impressed  by  its 
earnestness,  its  forthrightness,  and  the 
plain  horsesense  contained  in  it.  This  is 
a  statement  based  upon  personal  inves- 
tigation. He  made  a  trip  to  Europe  in 
July  of  L863.  He  talked  to  the  central 
bank  officials  and  private  bankers  of  four 
of  our  Wp'^t'^'-n  creditor  nations.  All  of 
them — and  this  is  contained  in  his  very 
excellent  report  to  Congress — agreed 
unanimously  that  the  proper  way  to  in- 
crease confidence  in  the  dollar  and  de- 
crease the  gold  outflow  from  this  coun- 
try was  to  bring  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments into  line.  They  agreed  that  the 
mist  imnortant  action  we  could  take  in 
this  regard  would  be  to  balance  the 
budget — something  which  seems  to  be 
out  of  fashion  these  days — and  to  make 
drastic  cuts  In  foreign  aid. 


Let  hie  say  also  that  in  talking  with 
members  of  parliaments,  particularly  in 
Western  Europe,  and  with  many  minis- 
ters of  the  governments  there,  and  with 
businessmen  as  w^ell,  during  the  past  6 
months — this  included  at  least  50  such 
persons — I  found  a  unanimous  attitude 
in  regard  to  the  financial  situation  in  the 
United  States.  The  attitudes  they  ex- 
pressed to  me  directly  substantiate  Sen- 
ator DoMiNiCK's  report.  None  of  them 
with  whom  I  talked  believes  that  we  are- 
going  to  cure  our  situation  until  we 
start  balancing  our  budget  and  pulling 
in  our  belts  a  little. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  argued  by 
proponents  of  this  bill  that  the  President 
has  recently  proposed  steps  to  solve  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  that 
this  should  certainly  satisfy  our  creditors 
in  Europe.  Let  me  reply  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  consensus  there,  and  to 
a  considerable  degree  in  the  United 
States  as  well,  that  the  steps  proposed 
are  nowhere  near  strong  enough.  Per- 
haps, under  ordinary  circumstances,  we 
would  not  need  to  worry  about  the 
opinions  of  our  Eui'opean  friends;  but 
when  we  are  debating  a  bill  designed 
expressly  to  give  them  reassurance,  their 
reactions  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  three  articles — one  pub- 
lished in  the  February  22  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  entitled  "Experts' 
Verdict  on  L.B.J.'s  Cure  for  Dollar:  Not 
Enough,"  the  second  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  February 
16.  headlined  "U.S.  Gold  Slips  Through 
Fingers,"  and  the  last  one  published  in 
Life  magazine  of  Februai-y  19,  entitled 
"Sense  in  That  Golden  Nonsense." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  deterrent 
effect  of  our  defense  system,  and  we  have 
heard  it  said  that  in  order  to  have  a 
deterrent  effect  the  threat  of  retaliation 
must  be  credible.  Likewise,  I  say  here 
that  our  efforts  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  dollar,  to  have  any  effect,  must  be 
credible.  To  our  friends  abroad,  this 
means  that  we  must  demonstrate  our  de- 
termination, not  to  use  our  gold  supply 
in  a  profligate  manner,  as  we  have,  but 
to  face  the  hard  realities  of  bringing  our 
deficit  in  payments  to  a  halt — by  halting 
also  our  continuing  deficits  in  the  gov- 
ernmental budget  If  need  be. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  arguments  over  the  root  causes  of  our 
deficits  in  international  accounts.  How- 
ever, I  feel  sure  that  there  could  be  no 
serious  disagreement  with  the  fact  that 
to  some  extent  the  deficits  are  due  to 
continued  inflation  in  this  country — to 
an  overexpansion  of  our  supply  of  money. 
In  this  regard,  I  completely  disagree 
with  the  theory  of  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
who  spoke  a  while  ago.  while  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  had  the  floor. 

This  inflation,  this  overexpansion  of 
our  money  supply,  in  turn,  can  be  traced 
to  our  continuing  unbalanced  Govern- 
ment budget,  the  consequent  growth  In 


our  national  debt  and  the  monetization 
of  that^debt.  That,  at  least,  Is  what  the 
economists  and  bankers  of  Europe  be- 
lieve, as  reported  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI,  and  to  me. 

Let  me  digress  here  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  to  recall  the  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  1945.  when  a  decrease  in  the 
gold  resei've  requirements  was  being  dis- 
cussed. The  witness  at  that  time  was 
the  highly  respected  Marriner  Eccles, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  He 
testified,  in  response  to  a  question  from 
Senator  Taft,  that  infiation  was  due  to 
deficit  financing  in  the  appropriations 
of  the  Government^— the  same  thing  the 
bankers  of  Europe,  whose  confidence  we 
are  trying  io  restore,  told  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  I  would  also  mention, 
as  a  matter  of  interest,  that  Mr.  Eccles 
expressed  the  opinion  at  those  same 
hearings  that  it  would  never  be  neces- 
saiT  again  to  lower  the  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement. 

But  to  come  back  to  oui*  immediate 
problem,  the  action  we  take  today  if  we 
pass  H.R.  3818  may  not  be  credible  to 
those  whom  we  are  trying  to  impress, 
because  it  does  not  get  at  the  basic  prob- 
lem, and  what  is  worse,  it  could  allay  the 
fears  and  blind  the  senses  of  those  in 
this  country  who  now  can  see  the  danger 
signals  flashed  by  the  system  of  controls 
we  presently  have. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  those  controls.  I  have 
studied  the  House  committee  report  on 
H.R.  3818,  I  have  studied  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  I  have 
searched  the  Senate  committee  report. 
Throughout  all  of  these  there  runs  the 
same  theme:  "The  present  25 -percent 
restriction  is  no  longer  iTecessary,  in  fact, 
it  Is  meaningless,  and  anachronistic."  I 
disagree.  So  long  as  we  retain  gold  as 
the  medium  of  international  exchange,  I 
believe  that  our  domestic  reserve  re- 
quirements fulfill  a  most  useful  function. 
They  flash  the  danger  signals,  as  they 
have  recently,  and  have  been  doing  in- 
creasingly in  the  past  4  years,  when  our 
free  reserves  are  running  low.  and  warn 
us  that  we  must  do  something  about  the 
problem  before  we  dip  into  the  "cushion" 
of  our  domestic  reserves.  Further,  they 
put  a  brake  on  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  if  we  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
overridden  or  if  the  problem  is  not  cured. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  drain  on 
reserves  continues,  and  we  do  not  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  halt  the  flow,  the 
next  proposal  presented  will  be  to  repeal 
the  requirement  of  the  reserve  for  cur- 
rency. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  in  this 
field  today  in  the  whole  world  who  is  not 
concerned  that  our  sister  nation.  Great 
Britain,  may  be  forced  to  devalue  its  cur.- 
rency  within  the  next  2  or  3  months. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  that  we 
repeal  all  gold  reserve  requirements  to- 
day. Their  position  will  gain  strength 
from  the  precedent  we  will  set  today  if 
we  agree  to  completely  abandon  the  re- 
serve on  bank  deposits.  This  obviously 
would  leave  us  with  no  domestic  reserves, 
no  builtln  warning  lights,  no  "cushion" 
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for  paying  foreign  claim(3,  no  congres- 
sional jurisdiction  over  the  problem. 
When  that  times  comes,  l^lr.  President,  I 
suggest  it  will  be  time  ito  change  the 
motto  oh  our  currency  to  read  "In  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  We  Trust,"  for 
we  shall  have  no  other  control  on  un- 
limited expansion  of  our  money  supply — 
or.  inflation,  to  use  a  better  understood 
term. 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  pass  the  pending  bill  as 
it  is  now  constituted,  within  a  matter  of 
months — and  in  all  likelihood  before  we 
conclude  this  session  of  .Congress — we 
shall  be  voting  upon  a  measure  to  take 
away  the  25-percent  bacldng  for  the  cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  what  the  Senat»r  said  in  his 
last  statement.  I  wondei-  if  he  would 
be  kind  enough  to  repeat  it. 

■Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  l4St  statement  I 
read  was: 

I.  suggest  it  will  be  time  to  change  the 
motto  on  our  currency  to  read  "In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  We  Trust,"  for  we  shall 
have  no  other  control  on  ijinlimited  expan- 
sion of  our  money  supply. 

I  said  further  that  I  believe  fully  that 
if  we  should  pass  the  bill  today  as  it  now 
stands.  Congi-ess  will  be  asked  before  the 
session  is  over  to  withdraw  the  25-per- 
cent reserve  on  the  currency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
principle  of  security  for  people  who  have 
the  U.S.  dollar,  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1913,  I  believe,  will  be 
abandoned,  and  whatever  gold  support 
there  now  is  for  the  cui'rency  will  no 
longer  exist,  because  by  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill  we  will  open  the  door 
to  the  next  step,  the  renjoval  of  the  25- 
percent  gold  support  on  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  which  each  one  of  us  carries  as 
American  dollars.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct  in  understanding  what  I  have 
said,  and  he  has  stated  it  very  well. 

By  passing  the  pending  bill  we  will  in- 
deed open  the  floodgates  for  the  further 
second  step  to  withdraw  the  gold  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  so  that  he  may  aak  a  question  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
will  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia be  if  there  should  come  before  this 
body  in  the  near  future  a  proposal  that 
we  remove  the  25-percent  gold  support 
on  the  gaper  currency  that  we  carry? 

Mr.  TOBERTSON.  If  such  a  proposal 
comes  before  this  body. in  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  strenuously  ob- 
ject to  It. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  said.  I  believe  we  would  be 
Indulging  in  guile  of  the  worst  type,  and 
unbefitting  Members  of  Congress,  if  we 
did  not  let  the  people  know  that  this  is 
merely  the  first  step  in  the  removal  of 
the  metallic  gold  support  that  we  have 
on  our  Federal  Reserve  deposits  and,  still 


more  important,  on  the  paper  which  each 
of  us  carries. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  is  entirely  correct. 

Senators  know  there  are  proposals 
now  to  shear  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  its  power — to«make  it  "more  respon- 
sive" politically.  If  this  should  come  to 
pass,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  be  in  the 
same  position  as  was  Germany  in  the 
thirties,  Umited  in  our  economic  expan- 
sion only  by  how  fast  our  printing  press- 
es can  run. 

I  feel  I  should  make  clear  that  this 
measure  itself  is  inflationary.  It  does 
not  depend  on  the  next  step,  repealing 
the  reserve  requirement  for  currency,  to 
make  it  so.  By  repealing  the  reserve 
on  deposits  we  permit  the  creation  of 
more  demand  deposits — bank  loans, 
among  other  things.  We  also  include  no 
restriction  on  the  use  of  the  $4.9  billion 
thu^  freed ;  it  can  be  transferred  to  the 
reserve  for  currency,  so  long  as  that  re- 
serve continues  to  be  required,  and  we 
can  then  print  $4  for  very  dollar's  worth 
of  gold  transferred  into  that  reserve. 
The  committee  report  recognizes  this 
fact,  and  assumes  without  discussion 
that  part  of  the  stock  will  bt  used  for 
that  very  purpose. 

This  raises  two  corollary  questions, 
which  were  discussed  on  the  floor  some 
time  ago.  I  do  not  recall  which  of  our 
colleagues  said  it.  but  I  wish  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  in  an  inflationary 
economy  the  man  who  has  a  large 
amount  of  money,  or  a  fairly  large 
amount  of  money,  can  take  care  of  him- 
self quite  adequately.  Those  who  are 
on  social  security,  on  pensions,  or  on  re- 
tirement funds  are  the  ones  who  get 
squfeezed.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  Inflation  is  the  worst  enemy  of  such 
people.  If  we  do  anything — and  in  the 
pending  bill  we  are  about  to  do  it — which 
creates  inflationary  pressures,  all  we  are 
doing  is  undermining  the  value  of  the 
social  security  system,  about  which  we 
heard  so  much  during  the  last  election, 
and  undermining  all  the  pension  sys- 
tems of  our  States  and  all  the  private 
pensions  in  the  country. 

A  second  point  was  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana,  con- 
cerning interest  rates.  He  raised  it  in 
a  colloquy  with  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DominickI.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  great  fear  of  raising  interest  rates 
and  the  necessity  of  raising  interest  rates 
to  stop  the  flow  of  gold. 

Let  me  make  my  own  position  abso- 
lutely clear.  If  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
raising  interest  rates  in  order  to  stem 
the  outflow  of  gold,  I  would  rather  do 
it  many  times  than  to  take  the  gold 
backing  from  our  Federal  Reserve  de- 
posits. 

I  have  confldence  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  It  is  an  institution  of 
great  Integrity,  composed  of  some  of  the 
finest  men  In  the  country.  But  they 
are  not  infallible  and  it  ^  even  possible 
that  they  are  not  completely  immune  to 
political  pressure,  particularly  from  a 
President  who  feels  that  he  has  a  "boom" 
going  in  the  economy  and  wants  to  pre- 
serve It  at  any  cost.  Couple  this  with 
the  present  proposals  to  weaken  their 
autonomy — and  regardless  of  the 
chances  for  actually  carrying  out  those 


proposals,  they  constitute  a  threat — and 
I  am  seriously  concerned.  We  must  re- 
tain some  statutory  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize,  as  I  said  at 
the  outset,  that  the  situation  is  serious. 
While  the  situation  had  improved  some- 
what during  1964,  with  a  total  gold  loss 
estimated  at  $125  million,  the  outflow  to 
date  this  year  is  $450  million,  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  last  Friday. 
Further,  in  the  latest  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  it  is  repbrted  that: 

The  loan  total  at  all  commercial  banks 
Jumped  to  $169.9  billion  In  January,  after 
seasonal  allowance.  In  dollar  amount,  the 
Increase  of  $3.2  billion  was  the  largest  for 
any  month  on  record.  Outstanding  credit 
at  banks  •  •  •  has  risen  9  percent  in  the 
past  year,  38  percent  since  1960. 

We  must  do  something,  but  as  I  have 
made  clear,  the  "something"  is  not  H.R. 
3818. 

I  strongly  favor  the  proposal  put  for- 
wai-d  by  my  colleague  from  Colorado.  It 
w^ould  not  release  as  much  gold  from  our 
domestic  reserves  as  would  the  adminis- 
tration proposal.  According  to  his  fig- 
ures, his  proposal  would  release  some 
$2.7  billion  as  against  the  $4.9  billion  in 
the  administration  bill.  But  if  an  in- 
dication of  our  intention  to  use  domestic 
reserves  is  what  is  desired,  his  proposal 
certainly  is  far  stronger  than  H.R.  3818, 
affecting,  as  it  does,  the  gold  reserve 
against  currency  as  well  as  against  de- 
posits. His  proposal  also  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  setting  the  precedent  of  com- 
plete repeal  of  a  reserve  requirement.  It 
affirms  the  intent  of  Congress  to  retain 
its  rightful  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 
And  it  provides  only  a  limited  span  of 
time  so  that  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  ques- 
tion which  is  presented  to  us  here 
today,  and  that  is  the  independence  of 
the  legislative  branch.  Are  we,  once 
again,  going  to  depend  upon  the  faith- 
less promises  that  things  will  be  better  if 
only  we  in  the  Congress  will  just  go  along 
this  one  moi-e  time?  Do  we  not  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  our  minds  and  hearts 
know  that  if  we  in  the  Congress  take  this 
»action  today  and  approve  H.R.  3818,  we 
shall  be  well  on  the  road  to  setting  a  prec- 
edent and  giving  encouragement  to 
those  very  forces  who  have  put  this  coun- 
try in  its  present,  lamentable  flscal  state? 
Do  we  really  believe  that  the  temporary 
measures,  which  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  ease  the  present  deflcit  in  pay- 
ments, will  accomplish  their  goals  so 
that  within  the  foreseeable  future  we 
shall  not  be  asked  to  go  the  whole  way? 
No,  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  are 
still  a  few  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who 
have  been  around  long  enough  to  know 
the  course  of  precedents,  and  know  that 
once  a  step  is  ta^en  there  is  no  turning 
back.  Let  us  stand  firm  just  once  and 
say  to  these  priests  of  the  easy  money 
temple,  "We  are  determined  to  retain 
our  rightful  jurisdiction  in  this  matter, 
to  keep  a  soimd  and  stable  currency." 
ExHisrr  1 
Experts'  Verdict  on  L.BJ.'s  Cure  for 

Dollar:   Not  Enough 
Stronger  measvires  are  needed  to  defend 
the  dollar  than  those  Just  profKwed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 
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That's  the  feeling  among  many  experts  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  latest  moves  did  bring  some  favorable 
comments.  Canadian  Finance  Minister  Wal- 
ter Gordon  called  the  President's  message 
"reassuring." 
4  Kurt  Schmticker,  West  German  Economics 
Minister,  predicted  that  the  Johnson  meas- 
ures "will  be  effective." 

And  yet  the  great  majority  of  experts  in- 
terviewed by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  staff 
members  took  a  darker  view  of  the  President's 
program. 

Some  sample  comments — 

Prom  a  top  adviser  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment: "It  is  the  same  old  story  of  treating 
symptoms  but  not  the  cause  of  the  illness." 

Says  a  leading  British  expert:  "This  new 
program  to  strengthen  the  dollar  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  weak." 

This  comment  was  made  by  Roy  L.  Reler- 
son,  chief  economist  for  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co..  of  New  York:  "The  President's  message 
is  disappointing,  very  inadequate  to  cope 
with  a  serious  problem." 

Listen  to  a  banker  in  Zurich:  "It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Washington  once  again  turns 
to  palliatives  Instead  of  choosing  sound 
monetary  policies.  Credit  restraint  and 
higher  Interest  rates  are  badly  needed  to 
cut  your  payments  deficit.  The  futvire  of  the 
dollar  will  remain  uncertain  so  long  as  Mr. 
Johnson  clings  to  cheap-money  doctrines." 

The  dollar  now  may  come  xmder  new  pres- 
sure, according  to  several  European  author- 
ities. There  is  a  feeling  that  more  and  more 
countries  may  follow  the  lead  of  France  and 
unload  dollars  for  gold. 

Spain  already  is  increasing  Its  gold  hold- 
ings. Germany  has  done  so  over  the  past 
year.    Japan  may  follow  suit. 

Warns  one  Swiss  banker:  "Since  the  John- 
son program  leaves  the  dollar  problem  un- 
solved. European  authorities  will  hardly  be 
more  willing  to  hold  dollars." 

These  experts  express  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  voluntary  restraint  on 
'  lending  and  investing  abroad  will  work. 

"The  U.S.  program  depends  heavily  on  ex- 
hortation and  oflaclal  arm  twisting."  says  one 
British  banker,  adding:  "These  tactics  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  effective  here  in 
Britain." 

A  banker  In  Geneva  comments:  "In  prac- 
tice, government-sponsored  campaigns  for 
voluntary  restraint  usually  fall  to  show  big 
results.  We  have  seen  this  in  Switzerland 
when  we  have  tried  tc-  check  the  inflow  of 
foreign  capital  through  so-called  gentlemen's 
agreements.  There  are  simply  not  enough 
gentlemen  in  banking  and  business  to  stick 
to  such  agreements  over  long  periods  against 
their  own  best  interests." 

William  Butler,  vice  president  and  econ- 
omist for  New  York's  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  makes  this  point:  , 

"Washington  officials  are  letting  it  be 
known  that.  If  voluntary  measures  don't 
work,  more  drastic  measures — pre§umably 
direct  capital  controls — will  be  taken. 

"So  long  as  there  Is  a  threat  of  controls, 
voluntary  programs  will  not  prove  very  ef- 
fective. 

"It  is  the  threat  of  controls  that  Is  driving 
money  out  of  the  U.S.  companies  that  have 
commitments  abroad,  and  they  are  afraid 
that  they  won't  be  able  to  meet  these  com- 
mitments. The  result  Is  that  money  is  flow- 
ing out  every  day  in  the  tens  of  millions,  even 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars." 

Several  Eiu-opeans  cast  doubts  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  U.S.  moves  to  clamp  down  on 
bank  loans  to  foreigners. 

"Even  with  the  tax  on  long-term  bank 
loans,  money  still  will  be  more  available  and 
probably  cheaper  in  New  York  than  In  Eu- 
rope," says  one  official. 

Other  experts  cited  "loopholes"  in  rules 
covering  bank  loans  that  "the  clever  boys  jylU 
find  a  way  around." 


All  in  all,  the  feeling  among  many  experts 
is  that  the  President's  latest  moves,  while 
proving  to  be  of  some  help,  still  will  fall 
short  of  what  is  needed  to  shore  up  the 
dollar. 

U.S.  Gold  Slips  Through  Fingers 
(By  David  B.  Francis) 

New  York.— President  Johnson's  balance- 
of-payments  program  Is  inadequate. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  will  lose  a 
lot  of  gold  this  year.  Already  this  year's 
total  drop  in  reserves  has  been  $450  million. 
That  compares  with  $150  million  for  all  of 
last  year. 

President  de  Gaulle  may  be  terribly  old- 
fashioned  in  calling  for  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard.  But  he  again  has  correctly  ana- 
lyzed world  trends. 

Continental  Europe  might  be  reaching  the 
limit  of  its  willingness  to  hold  dollars  or 
other  American  I  O  U's.  This  is  not  Just  a 
French  quirk. 

French  Finance  Minister  Glscard  d'Es- 
talng's  invitation  a  week  ago  to  other  nations 
to  follow  the  French  example  and  turn  in 
the  dollars  and  pounds  they  acciomulate  for 
gold  could  get  considerable  support. 

General  de  Gaulle  has  insisted  that  West 
Germany  show  greater  political  Independence 
from  the  United  States.  Now  he  will  press 
for  more  monetary  independence.  But  so  far 
Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  has  not  been  will- 
ing to  shake  the  monetary  tree. 

The  general's  great  political  weapon  is  the 
French  position  on  a  unified  Germany. 

Spain  has  already  turned  in  some  dollars 
for  gold.  Despite  denials  of  a  change  in  pol- 
icy, there  may  be  a  further  drain  to  the 
plains  of  Spain. 

Belgium  might  also  stake  its  claims  for 
gold. 

The  United  States  Is  xmdoubtedly  the 
greatest  economic  machine  In  the  world.  It 
Is  the  General  Motors  of  nations.  But  even 
gigantic  Genial  Motors  must  pay  its  bills. 

Robert  V.  Roosa,  former  Treasury  Under 
Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs  and  now  in 
private  business  here,  made  an  interesting 
point  recently.  He  said  that  in  the  last  year 
the  American  balance-of-payments  deflclt 
has  been  financed  by  the  vmderdeveloped 
nations,  not  Europe.  This  Is  true.  The  Eu- 
ropeans don't  want  any  more  dollars. 

Also,  the  monetary  expert  noted,  for  a 
decade  or  two  to  come,  the  United  States 
will  have  strong  foreign  demands  on  its  capi- 
tal markets.  The  world  will  want  to  borrow 
money  In  this  country  where  savings  and 
money  are  relatively  so  abundant. 

Some  ways  must  be  devised  to  neutralize 
these  pressures  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Otherwise  the  deficit  will  continue 
to  vex  President  Johnson. 

His  program  was  certainly  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.    But  It  did  not  go  far  enough. 

One  of  the  reasons  so  much  money  has 
left  the  coimtry  is  that  there  is  so  much 
available  for  the  banking  system  to  lend.  A 
slight  tightening  of  the  money  supply  would 
reduce  the  outflow. 

,  President  Johnson  did  not  discuss  the 
credit  picture  in  his  balance-of-payments 
message. 

A  few  days  earlier,  however,  he  had  indi- 
rectly advised  the  Washington  press  that 
he  opposed  tight  money.  At  the  same  time, 
he  said  he  might  accept  "somewhat"  tight- 
ened credit  to  reduce  the  dollar  outflow. 

A  sharp  reduction  In  the  net  free  reserves 
of  commercial  banks  in  the  past  week — one 
sign  of  the  money  supply — prompted  some 
speculation  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
is  already  moving  toward  tighter  money. 

More  likely,  according  to  other  competent 
observers  of  the  money  market,  the  Fed 
is  moving  back  to  the  credit  position  that 
prevailed  before  the  raise  in  the  discount 
rate  during  the  November  sterling  crisis.  It 
is  still  a  position  of  basic  ease. 


Pvirthermore,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  President's  call  to 
businessmen  and  bankers  to  curb  their  in< 
vesting  and  lending  abroad  voluntarily. 

Business  has  responded  with  hearty  words 
of  cooperation.  But  they  may  not  find  It  so 
easy  to  go  against  market  influences  whea 
Eictual  decisions  are  made. 

"Moral  suasion,"  as  it  is  called,  has  not 
been  too  successful  historically  in  this  coun- 
try. Yet  in  the  international  fleld  it  may  Im 
somewhat  more  workable  because  the  big 
international  banks  and  corporation  are  rel- 
atively few  in  number. 

Even  should  the  President's  program  be 
entirely  successful,  and  as  promised  halve  the 
deficit  from  last  year's  83  billion  level,  it 
probably  will  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
continental  Europeans.  Thus  the  United 
States  will  lose  gold. 
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Sense  in  That  Golden  Nonsense 

A  Charles  de  Gaulle  press  conference  Is 
known  around  the  State  Department  as  his 
"semiannual  anti-American  lecture."  Last 
fortnight  he  used  one  to  launch  an  assault  on 
the  dollar.  The  dollar,  says  De  Gaulle, 
should  be  replaced  as  the  international  ctit- 
rency  by  something  "which  has  a  real  value 
which  must  be  earned  to  be  possessed."  And 
what  is  that?    Gold. 

"Yes,  gold  which  does  not  change  in  natiire 
•  •  •  which  has  no  nationality  •  •  •  the  Im- 
mutable and  fiduciary  value  par  excellence." 
Behind  De  Gaulle's  words  you  could  almost 
hear  the  stuff  Jingling  in  a  million  French 
mattresses,  its  hideout  through  the  cen- 
turies. He  wants  gold  restored  to  its  throne 
because  the  Conunon  Market  countries  now 
own  almost  as  much  gold  as  the  United 
States  and  could  own  a  lot  more  if  they 
wanted  to  turn  in  their  dollars  for  It. 

Most  money  experts  dismissed  De  Gaulle's 
"vast  reform"  as  dreamy  nonsense.  UjS. 
Treasury  officials  called  It  "a  retreat  to  1931." 
Yet  at  always  with  De  Gaulle's  pronoimce- 
ments,  this  one  has  a  shrewd  aim  and  much 
prophetic  content.  The  subject  of  gold  Is  not 
nonsense  when  the  dollar  Is  In  trouble. 

Under  the  prevailing  "gold  exchange  stand- 
ard" of  international  payments,  the  dollar 
has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  substitute 
for  gold  because  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  buy  or  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  For 
7  years  we  have  been  mostly  selling  and  our 
stock  of  gold,  once  $24.5  billion,  is  now 
scarcely  $15  billion.  Monetary  experts  have 
shown  movmtlng  uneasiness  about  this  sys- 
tem. They  question  its  ability  to  support  an 
expanding  world  trade  or  to  surmount  an- 
other crisis  like  the  run  on  the  poiind  last 
autumn. 

The  ctirrencies  that  finance  most  of  the 
world's  trade  are  the  pound  and  the  dollar. 
Unfortunately,  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  themselves  in  chronic  deficit  in  their  own 
balance  of  pajmients,  and  the  pound  and 
dollar  are  losing  the  confidence  of  other  In- 
dustrial countries  for  this  reason.  De  Gaulle 
even  charges  that  the  United  States,  as  the 
only  manufacturer  of  dollars,  can  and  does 
create  capital  "by  what  must  be  called  in- 
flation" and  thus  "indebts  itself  abroad  at  no 
cost."  He  is  in  effect  summoning  all  the 
hard-money  men  of  Em-ope  to  declare  their 
independence  of  the  dollar. 

Although  most  German,  Dutch,  Belgian, 
and  even  French  money  experts  do  not  share 
De  Gaulle's '  antl-Amerlcanlsm,  they  do  not 
like  the  behavior  of  the  dollar  either.  "Seven 
successive  years  of  deflclt,"  warns  Rajonond 
Aron,  "end  up  by  shaking  confidence  in  any 
money,  even  the  dollar."  Washington  has 
known  for  months  it  must  take  sterner  meas- 
ures to  end  these  deficits. 

Last  week  the  President  announced  the 
measures  he  has  chosen.  The  one  with  the 
most  publflc  Impact  Is  to  reduce  the  duty 
exemption  on  tourist  purchases  abroad.  The 
one  with  the  most  business  impact  is  to  tax 
U.S.  bank  loans  abroad,  while  also  xirging 
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banks  and  corporations  to  lllmlt  their  "not 
essential"  exports  of  capital.  But  while 
Johnson's  words  were  determined  ("the  dol- 
lar is,  and  will  remain,  as  good  as  gold"), 
the  measures  he  proposes  are  more  hortatory 
than  muscular.  Conspicuous  by  its  absence 
Is  any  use  of  the  most  powerful  corrective  of 
all  the  Federal  Reserve's  influence  on  the 
total  flow  of  dollars  by  way  of  bank  sjeserve 
requirements  and  Interest  r&tes. 

Johnson's  reluctance  to  use  monetary  pol- 
icy Is  due  to  his  fear  of  dampening  our 
domestic  boom.  But  the  Increase  In  money 
and  credit  that  has  fed  this-  boom  may 
well  be  too  rapid  and  ample.  The  longer 
we  avoid  the  "classical  medicine"  of  tight- 
er credit,  the  more  complex  and  Irritating 
become  Johnson's  substitute  half  meas- 
ures to  end  the  dollar  outflow — and  the 
less  persuasive  to  the  European  central  bank- 
ers, whose  good  opinion  Is  otie  of  the  dollar's 
major  supports. 

On  the  collaboration  of  these  foreign  bank- 
ers we  must  depend,  not  only  to  keep  the 
present  International  monetary  system  sta- 
ble, but  to  work  out  the  needed  Improve- 
ments In  It  which  De  Gaulle's  cries  of  "gold" 
have  overdramatlzed.  De  Gaulle  himself  has 
not  the  power  to  undermlhe  the  dollar  or 
to  sever  Its  links  with  Europe.  But  the 
United  States  can,  by  paltering  with  Its  own 
balance-of-payments  deflclts,  gravely  weaken 
the  dollar's  voice  In  Its  own  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALE  m  the  chair) .  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
10  years  I  served  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. During  that  time  12  tax  bills  were 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
the  House  passed  12  tax  bills  under  what 
is  called  a  "gag"  rule.  A  gag  rule  is  one 
under  which  a  bill  comes  before  the 
House  and  no  arhendment  is  in  order. 
The  reason  why  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  always  considered  tax  bills 
under  a  gag  rule  is  that  a  tax  bill  can- 
not be  writtqn  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Since  there  are  435  Representatives  in 
that  body,  there  may  be  435  opinions  as 
Yto  what  should  be  done.  Of  necessity,  a 
wax  bill  must  be  considered  for  weeks  and 
months  in  committee.  Testimony  of  the 
best  experts  obtainable  must  be  heard. 
Also  the  divergent  views  of  those  who 
will  be  required  to  pay  tlie  tax  must  be 
heard. 

Then  the  committee  goes  into  executive 
session.  As  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  well  knows,  frequently 
the  committee  may  spend  2  or  3  months 
in  executive  session,  the  members  who 
have  heard  all  the  testimony,  discussing 
the  bill,  and  arguing  with  staff  experts 
who  know  the  fundamental  principles  of 
.   what  should  be  done. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  bill  which 
is  as  technical  as  a  tax  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Senator  fully  under- 
stands all  the  implications  of  what  we 
are  dealing  with.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  in  this  country  has  a  categorical 
answer  as  to  what  is  definitely  the  best 
thing  to  do.  We  have  temporized  with 
our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  for 
15  years.  During  that  time  we  have  had 
a  favorable  balance  in  only  2  years.  As  I 
recently  said,  when  I  think  of  our  lav- 
ishly pouring  dollars  abroad,  I  am  re- 
minded of  Atlas,  whose  penalty  for  mak- 
ing war  on  Zeus  was  to  carry  the  world 
on  his  shoulders.     I  have  asked  why. 


when  we  had  won  a  war  on  behalf  of 
freedom,  we  should  voluntarily  assume 
the  burden  of  carrying  the  world  on  our 
shoulders.  In  essence,  that  is  what  we 
have  been  attempting  to  do.  We  have 
lavishly  given  loans  and  handouts  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  except  three, 
so  that  now,  as  a  result,  there  are  $26 
billion  or  more  of  claims  agairiSt  the  free 
reserve  of  $1.5  billion  of  gold. 

We  shall  discuss  the  question  later, 
but  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  who  main- 
tains that  the  proposal  is  the  first  step 
to  complete  repeal,  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  experts — and  I  am  not 
one  of  them,  though  I  try  to  follow  the 
best  informatioif  and  advice  I  can 
obtain — the  proposed  plan  is  the  best 
plan  that  the  experts  can  devise  to  pre- 
vent a  demand  of  $26  billion  being  made 
against  gold  in  the  amount  of  $1.5  billion. 

If  such  a  demand  should  be  made,  our 
currency  all  over  the  world  would  be 
wrecked.  Havoc  would  be  created  in  a 
number  of  nations  that  use  our  currency 
as  a  supplemental  backing  for  their  own 
currency.  The  value  of  our  dollar  would 
be  destroyed.  Our  promise  to  redeem 
dollars  in  gold  would  be  repudiated,  and 
no  one  could  tell  what  the  economic  con- 
sequences would  be. 

Therefore,  all  of  us  who  follow  the 
views  of  the  experts  are  agreed  that 
something  must  be  done.  We  must  have 
a  little  leeway. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  said, 
"We  will  give  them  an  extra  $1  or  $2 
billion  of  leeway,  and  then  they  must 
act  fast." 

ThsL  experts  whom  we  have  followed 
have  said,  "Take  it  all  off  the  deposits 
right  now  but  leave  it  on  the  currency. 
Tell  the  foreigners  who  hold  our  dollars 
we  can  meet  their  demands.  And,  do 
not  forget,  last  year  these  same  foreign- 
ers bought  $22  billion  of  our  goods. 
Where  are  they  going  to  get  something 
to  eat  if  they  do  not  come  to  us?  Where 
are  they  going  to  get  many  of  the  things 
we  manufacture  if  they  do  not  come 
here?" 

They  cannot  eat  the  gold.  Many  of 
them  will  still  wish  to  spend  the  dollars 
in  our  country  for  things  that  they  can 
obtain  here  and  which  they  cannot  ob- 
tain anywhere  else. 

We  need  a  little  time,  however,  to  con- 
sider the  facts.  We  cannot  carry  the 
world  on  our  shoulders  forever.  While 
Atlas  did  so,  presumably  we  do  not  have 
to  do  it:  and  neither  can  we  do  it. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI  would  not  pro- 
vide the  necessary  firm  and  clear  assur- 
ance to  foreign  governments  and  foreign 
central  banks  holding  our  dollars  that  we 
intend  to  support  our  dollars  indefinitely 
at  $35  to  the  ounce.  This  is  true  both 
because  the  amount  is  too  small — the 
amount  would  only  provide  about  an 
additional  $2  billion  instead  of  the  addi- 
tional $5  billion  the  administration  bill 
provides,  and  because  of  the  2 -year  time 
limit  which  indicates  only  a  half-hearted 
and  limited  assurance. 

The  2-year  limit  might  not  provide 
sufficient  time  in  order  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
and  changes  to  completely  eliminate  our 


balance-of-payments  deficits.  And  even 
if  our  balance  of  payments  could  be 
brought  into  equilibrivun  in  1  year  or  18 
months,  this  would  not  be  enough  under 
the  Dominick  amendment.  It  would  re- 
quire that  the  gold  flow  be  reversed 
within  2  years,  so  as  to  make  up  for  any 
losses  in  the  next ^y ear  or  two.  I  think 
this  requirement  is  unrealistic. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  clear  that  as  the 
end  of  the  2-year  period  approached 
foreign  government  and  central  banks 
would  rush  in  to  call  for  gold.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  amendment  would  make 
things  worse  than  better. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  have  the  Government  take 
prompt,  firm,  and  decisive  steps  to  end 
our  balance-of-payments  deficits.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  will  assist  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  these  steps  or  to  carry  them 
out  to  have  a  2 -year  limit  on  the  time 
given  to  the  Government  to  try  them. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  have  been 
advised  by  Mr.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Mr.  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  they 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  ready  to  make 
a  point  of  no  quorvun.  I  shall  ask  that 
the  quortun  call  be  sufficiently  long  to 
alert  Senators  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  vote. 

^r.  ROBERTSON.    I  believe  Senators 
understand  the  amendment.     I  do  not 
wish  to  continue  the  debate. 
»    Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  Pfesident,  I  wish 
to  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  may  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
The  amendment  provides: 

That  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  existing  requirement  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  maintain  reserves  in  gold  certlfl- 
cates  of  not  less  than  25  per  centum  against 
their  notes  in  circulation  should  be  rigorously 
maintained  and  not  relaxed  at  any  time  ex- 
cept in  exceptional  circumstances  or  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

This  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bank  deposit  amendment.  It 
merely  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
Congress  now,  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sons holding  dollars  at  their  homes,  in 
Government  bonds,  in  annuities,  and  in 
banks,  that  they  shall  be  assured  that 
there  will  be  a  25  percent  gold  support  to 
fortify  the  strength  of  the  dollars  which 
they  have  saved  and  earned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mont 
DALE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  intend  to  propose  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  amendment 
being  offered  for  consideration  now? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  only  for  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment m  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  J 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr. 
DcMiNicKl.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senaitor  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Cl.^rk],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRtiENiNGl,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
[MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  S:'arkm\x],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough],  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  absent  because 
of  illness.  ■  j 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator' 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan]^  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  fl-om 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
'  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  wQuld  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

"  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] are  absent  on  official  business  as 
members  of  the  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group. 

The  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton]  and  the  Sena- 
tor fi'om  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolma  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  1.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona would  vote  "yea,"  dnd  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyommg  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator Jj^^  Rhode    Island    would    vote 

Q^mrns  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  16 
nays  48,  as  follows : 

[No,  20  Leg-l 
YEAS— 16 


Allott 

Cottcm 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 


Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Bvirdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Dlrkseu 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

EUender 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 


Lausche 

Magnuson 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

NAYS— 48 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 


Scott 
Tower 

Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dii, 


M^amara 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennls 

Sjrmlngton 

Talmadge 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 
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NOT  VOTING— 36 


Aiken  Gruenlng  Morton 

Anderson  Hayden  Moss 

Bartlett  Johnston  Muskle 

Bass  Jordan,  N.C.  Neuberger 

Bennett  Jordan,  Idaho  Pastore 

Bible  Kennedy,  Mass.  Pell 

Byrd,  Va.  Kuchel  Russell 

Clark  Mansfield  Simpson 

Cooper  Metcalf  Sparkman 

Ervln  JkllllGr  Thurmond 

Fannin  Montoya  Tydings 

Gore  Morse  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  re.iected. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent today.  He  has  prepared  a  state- 
ment, not  on  the  amendment  under  de- 
bate, but  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folloNvs: 

Statement  of  Senator  Fannin 

I  share  the  administration's  concern  over 
the  nagging  persistence  of  the  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  and  what  it  is  doing 
to  our  dwindling  gold  reserves.  We  must 
face  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  stability 
of  the  dollar  and  the  international  financial 
integrity  of  the  United  States  are  threatened. 

I  shall  support  H.R.  3818  to  remove  the 
25-percent  gold  reserve  for  Federal  Reserve 
bank  deposits,  because  in  all  candor  the 
Congress  has  no  alternative.  The  dollars 
already  have  been  invested,  spent  or  given 
away  abroad. 

The  holders  of  these  dollars,  both  central 
banking  institutions  and  private  organiza- 
tions, have  every  right  to  demand  their  con- 
vertibility into  gold.  We  must  make  the 
necessary  gold  available  to  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  will  not  hesitate  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  required  to  keep  the 
dollar  "as  good  as  gold"  in  International 
trade. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  by  making  this  ap- 
proximately $4.9  billion  of  additional  gold 
available  for  exchange  we  can  accomplish  the 
desired  objectives  of  bolstering  confidence 
In  the  dollar  and  reducing  the  pressure  for 
exchange  of  dollar  holdings  by  foreign  credi- 
tors. 

However,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  wbo 
want  to  go  further  at  this  time  and  remove 
the  25-percent  gold  reserve  required  for  the 
$35.3  billion  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  clr- 
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culation.  This  would  eliminate  the  last 
vestige  of  legal,  built-in  restraint  against 
cheapening  of  the  dollar  by  undue  expansion 
of  our  currency  supply. 

Some  advocates  of  this  course  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  present  fractional  gold 
reserve  for  our  currency  Is  of  dubious 
psychological  value  at  best.  However,  when 
administrations  continue  to  spend  more 
money  than  we  take  in,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  any  kind  of  restraint  is  better  than 
none.  j 

I  have  in  my  wallet  a  souvenir  of  a  trip  I 
made  to  Brazil  In  November  of  1960  as  a 
member  of  a  national  Governors'  conference 
delegation.  Secretary  Hodgea  and  Secretary 
Freeman  will  recall  this  journey  with  me 
when  they  were  serving  as  Governors  of  their 
respective  States. 

In  1950  this  500-Cruzelro  note  was  worth 
$27.30  American— a  postwar  high.  By  the 
end  of  1964  this  same  piece  of  paper  was 
worth  only  three  and  a  half  cents.  I  keep 
this  little  memento  of  my  Brazilian  trip  as  a 
personal  reminder  of  what  can  happen  to  the 
money  of  any  nation  that  does  not  manage 
Its  fiscal  affairs  with  prudence  and  regard 
for  economic  fundamentals. 

To  those  who  say  "It  couldn't  happen 
here,"  I  would  remind  them  that  many 
proud  and  prosperous  peoples  said  the  same 
thing  in  bygone  times — only  to  suffer  the 
agonizing  experience  of  being  wrong. 

Failure  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar, by  whatever  means  are  necessary,  would 
be  the  most  cruel  hoax  any  administration 
could  play  upon  the  American  people.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  breach  of  aonfidence  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  saved  and 
Invested  for  their  future.  Including  the  thou- 
sands of  citizens  who  have  come  to  my  State 
of  Ari2ona  to  enjoy  their  retirement  years. 
They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their  fixed- 
income  dollars  will  buy  as  niuch  tomorrow 
as  they  do  today. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  or  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  H.R.  3818  Is  anything  more 
than  a  stopgap  emergency  measure.  It 
gives  us  a  breathing  spell,  fcut  not  for  very 
long.  j 

In  July  of  19C3  the  late  President  Kennedy 
spoke  optimistically  of  redudtng  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  by  $2  bllljion  over  a  period 
of  18  months.  The  deficlC  then  was  $2.6 
billion.  Last  year  it  was  sibout  $3  billion. 
The  deficit  most  assuredly  Is  still  with  us 
and  it  will  continue  to  gro\^  unless  positive 
corrective  measures  are  takedi  to  bring  what 
we  spend  abroad  more  Intoj  line  with  what 
we  earn. 

No  less  an  authority  than^  the  former  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Trcasui  jf ,  Mr.  Robert  V. 
Roosa,  has  commented  on  litis  point  in  the 
February  8  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. As  he  so  ably  emphas  zes  in  the  inter- 
view, the  United  States  sirrply  cannot  con- 
tinue to  spend  more  than  it  earns  in  this 
world  without  a  day  of  reckoning.  And  this 
is  what  we  have  been  doing  for  longer  than 
many  of  us  cnre  to  rememljer. 

American  industry  has  made  commendable 
progress  in  the  battle  to  isell  more  goods 
abroad.  In  terms  of  dollars  iour  exports  have 
Increased  substantially.  Biit  the  volume  of 
Interiyational  trade  also  ha^  grown  remark- 
ably in  the  last  10  years — scmething  on  the 
order  of  100  percent  or  more. 

Before  World  War  II— l(a  1937  for  ex- 
ample—the United  States  could  claim  nearly 
16  percent  of  total  world  n^arkets.  For  the 
first  9  months  of  1964,  figures  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  ln(8lcate  our  share 
of  world  markets  Is  running  about  19  to  20 
percent.  Obviously,  there  la  room  for  a  lot 
of  improvement  In  this  sector. 

The  President  has  submitted  a  series  of 
proposals  Involving  both  legislation  and  vol- 
untary action  on  the  part  of  business  and 
Industry  to  bring  our  pajfnaents  situation 
into  balance. 


No  doubt  these  measures  will  soon  be  be- 
fore us  for  our  consideration.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is  a  learned 
economist,  for  his  remarks  on  these  proposals 
last  week. 

In  particular,  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
pointing  out  that  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance Is  the  largest  single  cause  of  the  deficit 
In  the  balance  of  payments,  and  it  might 
well  be  wise  to  insist  that  some  of  the  9,fflu- 
ent  nations  of  Western  Europe  shoulder  a 
larger  share  of  this  burden. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  widely  accepted  that  the  legal  re- 
serve gold  requirements  of  our  Amer- 
ican money  supply  may  be  modified. 

Twenty-five  percent  gold  resei-ve  is 
now  required  on  notes  and  deposits. 
With  an  expanding  economy,  deposits 
have  risen  to  an  alltime  high.  There 
is  pressure  on  the  gold  reserve.  In  fact, 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  in  a 
speech  last  January  20  supported  the 
proposal  to  relax  requirements  but  did 
state  that  the  gold  reserve  should  not 
altogether  be  removed. 

Opposition  to  changing  the  present 
law  is  unsound.  It  perpetuates  the  myth 
that  our  monetary  system  is  dependent 
upon  gold  reserve.  Our  money  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  productivity  of  our 
country.  American  people  know  that 
we  are  not  on  the  gold  standard.  In- 
formation that  it  is  proposed  to  reduce 
gold  resei-ve  behind  Federal  Reserve  de- 
posits has  not  created  even  a  ripple  of 
fear.  Gold  is  rarely  a  prime  asset.  If 
this  proposed  action  is  taken,  it  will 
sei-ve  to  notify  financial  leaders  the 
Nation  over  that  this  Nation  is  prepared 
to  use  its  full  economic  power.  This 
would  be  reassuring.  We  should  take 
out  of  cold  storage  not  just  the  $5  billion 
now  being  held  against  deposits  in  the 
Fedei-al  Reserve  System  but  we  should 
remove  additional  gold  held  as  reserve 
behind  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

I  recommend  that  we  do  this  within 
the  near  future.  We  would  thereby  re- 
lease approximately  $13  billion  in  gold 
we  presently  have  in  storage.  Part  of 
all  of  this  gold  could  then  be  used  to 
serve  three  purposes ;  first,  strengthening 
the  dollar,  which  is  at  a  premium 
throughout  the  world;  second,  provide 
liquidity  thrdughout  the  great  trading 
area  dependent  primarily  upon  the  U.S. 
dollar;  and  third,  our  position  would  be 
strengthened  in  the  economic  cold  war 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  My  research 
indicates  that  the  foregoing  policy  is  in 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of 
monetary  experts  and  economists.  I  am 
supporting  the  administration  proposal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  on 
the  gold  cover  made  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
former  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bp  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  y^ 

Statement  by  Senator  Clark 

I  support  the  administration's  request 
that  the  present  gold  cover  requirements 
for  Federal  Reserve  deposits  be  eliminated — 
I  support  It,  but  I  yfould  have  preferred  that 


the  request  had  gone  further  and  removed 
the  cover  from  Federal  Reserve  notes  as  well. 

"Within  the  not-too-distant  future,  in  4 
years  perhaps  unless  there  Is  a  marked  im- 
provement in  our  balance  of  payments,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  eliminate  completely  the 
gold  backing  of  both  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  deposits  In  order  to  free  our  gold  reserves 
to  meet  international  claims.  We  may  as 
well  do  now  what  will  become  necessary  a  few 
years  hence. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  psychological  rea- 
sons which  have  led  to  this  piecemeal  action. 
I  am  well  aware  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  feel  that  there 
Is  some  Immutable  connection  between  our 
gold  reserves  and  the  soundness  of  the  dol- 
lar. I  am  well  aware  that  It  may  be  neces-  ' 
sary  to  cater  to  this  mistaken  notion  In  order 
not  to  shake  confidence  In  our  currency.  I 
am  well  aware  of  all  this,  but  I  do  not  like  it. 
I  agree  completely  with  the  views  of  Senators 
Douglas,  Proxmhie,  and  Mondale  In  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  when  they  assert  that  we 
should  not  accept  the  notion  that  there  Is 
some  necessary  and  Immutable  connection 
between  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  and  gold. 
"We  should  try  to  transform  Irrational  tradi- 
tion Into  rational  practice,  and  not  contin- 
uously accede  to  irrationality.  Our  Nation 
Is  best  served  If  policy  Is  aimed  at  the  level 
of  oiu*  most  enlightened  citizens,  not  ova 
least  enlightened,"  they  wrote,  and  I  agree 
wholeheartedly. 

As  best  I  can  determine,  only  four  other 
nations  require  their  central  banks  to  main- 
tain minimum  gold  reserves  against  liabili- 
ties: South  Africa,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
Venezuela.  None  of  them  bears  major  Inter- 
national responsibilities  and  the  currencies 
of  a  good  many  other  countries  which  have 
no  such  requirement  are  as  "hard"  or 
"harder."  ^ 

In  the  face  of  Increasing  currency  and 
credit  demands  In  our  expanding  economy, 
the  gold  cover  no  longer  makes  any  sense. 
It  only  hamstrings  our  money  supply  and 
limits  our  ability  to  maintain  expansion  and 
reduce  unemployment.  It  is  time  we  freed 
ourselves  from  these  limitations.  All  of  our 
gold  reserves  should  be  freed  to  meet  our 
international  obligations  and  strengthen  the 
dollar  In  International  exchange. 

Even  after  we  have  done  so,  however,  we 
win  not  have  solved  the  fundamental  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  By  freeing  that  portion  of 
our  gold  reserves  required  to  meet  domestic 
needs  we  do  Indeed  free  more  of  our  gold  for 
international  claims.  But  the  International 
demands  on  our  gold  will  continue  and.  In 
all  likelihood,  so  will  the  deficit  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  although  hopefully  at  a 
much  lesser  level. 

Why?  Because  for  the  last  20  years — ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II— the  United 
States  has  been  playing  policeman  and 
banker  to  the  world.  In  that  role  It  has  been 
essential  that  we  run  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit  In  order  to  maintain  International 
liquidity  and  the  flow  of  trade.  It  has  been 
the  United  States,  and  to  a  much  lesser  ex- 
tent. Great  Britain,  which  have  had  to  meet 
the  world's  credit  gap. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  held  most  of 
the  world's  gold  reserves,  this  was  fair 
enough.  But  as  the  war-ravaged  nations  of 
Europe  have  managed  to  get  back  on  their 
feet,  thanks  In  large  part  to  such  enlightened 
American  policies  as  the  Marshall  plan,  their 
capital,  which  once  fied  to  our  shores  for 
safety,  is  returning  home  again.  Today,  the 
gold  reserves  of  Western  Europe  are  roughly 
equal  to  our  own.  And  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  be  expected  to  serve  as  the 
world's  central  bank.  As  Walter  Llppmann 
observed  In  the  February  16  Washington 
Post,  "As  the  world's  main  substitute  for  a 
central  banker,  we  are  now  faced  with  the 
fundamental  problem  of  any  banker,  which 
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Is  to  keep  his  depositors  convinced  that  they 
have  nothing  to  gain  and  porhaps  something 
to  lose  by  demanding  cosh  and  starting  a 
run  on  the  bank." 

The  United  States  Is  being  asked  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  the  worlds  major  source 
of  credit  while  approaching  conditions  at 
home  which  may  require  the  Imposition  of 
restraints  that  will  slow  down  economic  ex- 
pansion and  Increase  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment— unemployment  which  has  been  per- 
sistently too  high  since  1957.  No  nation 
should  be  asked  to  bear  such  a  burden  or  be 
confronted  with  such  a  choice. 

The  time  has  come  to  shift  that  burden. 
And  the  only  shift  that  can  occur  Is  to  a  new 
International  monetary  system.  President 
Johnson  said  as  much  in  his  message  on  the 
balance  of  payments  last  week.  He  urged 
that  "we  press  forward  with  our  studies  and 
beyond  to  action — evolving  arrangements 
which  win  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
fast-moving  world  economy." 

On  this  point  at  least.  President  de  Gaulle 
appears  to  agree.  Wt  his  press  conference  In 
Paris  on  February  4.  President  de  Gaulle 
suggested  that  the  present  gold  exchange 
standards  no  longer  corresponds  to  present 
realities.    This  Is  true. 

He  argxied  that  the  conditions  that  gave 
birth  to  the  gold  sumdivrd  have  been  modi- 
fied.   True  again. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  currencies  of 
Western  Europe  have  been  restored  so  that 
Europes  gold  reserves  now  approximate  our 
own.    This  Is  a  fact. 

He  malnt^\ined  that  the  preeminence  of 
the  dollar  arose  from  Our  possession  of  most 
of  the  world's  gold.    This  Is  Indisputable. 

He  stated  that  International  trade  must 
be  based  on  a  moneuury  system  bearing  the 
stamp  of  no  particular  country.  With  that 
I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

He  recommended  that  the  creditor  states 
embark  upon  a  special  study,  through  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  to  determine 
the  framework  for  a  new  international 
monetary  system.  President  Johnson  has 
asked  for  as  much. 

But  when  General  de  Gaulle  flatly  asserts 
that,  the  only  basis  for  a  true  international 
monetary  system  Is  gold,  he  Is  dead  wrong 
and  we  can  only  assume  that  he  Is  engaging 
In  some  form  of  droll  GaulUc  humor. 

The  gold  standard  has  been  tried  and 
tested  and  It  has  failed.  As  the  Eresldent 
observed  In  his  message  last  week.  "To  go 
back  to  a  system  based  on  gold  alone — to  a 
system  which  brought  us  all  to  disaster  In 
the  early  1930"s — Is  not  an  answer  the  world 
would,  or  should,  accept." 

But  we  should  not  allow  General  de 
Gaulle's  invocation  of  the  "golden  rule"  to 
deter  us  from  earnest  and  concrete  efforts 
directed  towiird  the  establishment  of  a 
workable  international  monetary  system. 

Tliere  lu-e  blueprints  which  can  guide  us 
toward  such  a  system.  The  most  promising 
is  the  Tri'fQn  plan  outlined  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  1959  by  Prof.  Robert 
Trlffin.  of  Yale  pniverslty. 

The  Triflan  plan  would  provide  for  the 
internationiilizatlon  of  the  world's  monetary 
reserves.  No  one  nation  would  have  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  serving  as  the  world's 
banker  and  creditor.  It  would  free  domestic 
economic  policy  from  some  of  the  severe  lim- 
itations imposed  under  the  current  system. 

As  Mr.  Trlffin  pointed  out  In  his  testi- 
mony, under  the  existing  system,  even  if  the 
United  States  were  able  to  solve  Its  balance- 
of-payments  deficit,  two  urgent  problems 
would  remain: 

"l.  It  would  deprive  •  •  •  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  the  major  source  by  far — two-thirds 
to  three-fourths — from  which  international 
liquidity  requirements  of  an  expanding  world 
economy  have  been  met  in  recent  years.  In 
the  face  of  a  totally  inadequate  supply  of 
monetary  gold,  and 


"2.  The  huge  legacy  of  short-term  foreign 
Indebtedness  already  Inherited  by  us  from 
the  past  is  likely  to  place  a  heavy  handicap 
on  policies  for  economic  growth  and  stability 
In  this  country." 

He  made  these  statements  5  years  ago  and 
they  are  even   more  true  today. 

The  root  of  the  evil  in  the  present  Interna- 
tional monetary  system,  Mr.  Trlffin  argued, 
is  the  so-called  gold  exchange  standard  In 
which  most  countries  have  been  willing  to 
acciunulate  substantial  portions  of  their 
monetary  reserves  in  foreign  exchan^^e  — pri- 
marily our  dollars  and  pounds  sterling. 
"The  trouble  with  this,"  he  asserts,  "is  that 
it  is  bound  to  undermine  more  and  more 
dangerously  the  international  liquidity  por- 
tion of  the  currencies  used  as  reserves  by 
other  countries  and,  by  way  of  consequence, 
to  impart  an  increasing  vulnerability  to  the 
world  monetary  superstructure  built  upon 
these  so-called  key  currenc^s.  And."  he 
adds  hi  language  which  deserves  emphasis  in 
this  current  debate,  "the  additions  to  inter- 
national liquidity  made  possible  by  the  sys- 
tem are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  the  key  currency  countries  to 
allow  their  own  net  reserve  position  to  dei- 
tertorate.  by  letting  their  short-term  liabil- 
ities to  foreigners  grow  persistently  and  In- 
definitely at  a  faster  pace  than  their  own 
gold  assets." 

It  w.is  precisely  this  state  of  affairs  j\'hlch 
led  to  the  collapse  of  the  world  mmietary 
system  in  the  early  1930's.  Ht  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen  again. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  In  urging  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  international  monetary  sys- 
tem modeled  In  Its  major  features  upon  the 
Trlffin  plan.  I  urge  the  President  to  take 
General  de  Gaulle  upon  his  plea  for  a  new 
world  monetary  system  and  to  schedule  seri- 
ous study  and  negotiations  In  the  very  near 
future. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  be  asked 
to  sacrifice  Its  own  economic  viability  in 
order  to  maintain  International  credit  and 
trade.  This  Is  an  International  responsibil- 
ity. The  world  community  must  assume 
that  responsibility  and  It  must  do  so  before 
the  international  economy  Is  Jeopardized 
once  more  by  a  monetary  crisis  as  It  was  35 
years  ago. 

We  were  warned  5  years  ago  by  many  ex- 
perts In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
jlommlttee  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
would  soon  be  reached.  Now  it  is  upoia  us. 
We  cannot  afford  to  procrastinate  any  longer. 

Our  key  problem  is  not  the  gold  cover  nor 
the  balance  of  payments,  but  the  present 
International  financial  arrangements  which 
create  such  problems  for  us.  Let  us  treat  the 
disease'  and  not  the  sj-mptoms. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  in  the  Chamber.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  ]  will  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  probably  an  hour 
or  more.  He  will  be  followed.  I  believe, 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern].       ^ 

I  inquire  of  the  acting  majority  leader 
whether  he  anticipates  any  more  redord 
votes,  because  those  two  speeches  will 
take  us  well  beyond  6  o'clock,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  there  would  be  interposi- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  the  Senate  may  be  able 
to  conclude  consideration  of  the  bill  to- 
night. 'We  have  already  agreed  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  We  as- 
sumed that  consideration  of  the  bill 
would  be  concluded  today. 


I  know  about  the  plans  that  Senators 
have  made.  If  there  is  no  other  way, 
we  shall  suspend  and  come  back  tomor- 
row. But.  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  something,  and  give  Sena- 
tors adequate  notice  so  that  they  will 
know  when  the  next  vote  will  come.  Sen- 
ators can  continue  to  speak  and  we  will 
giv(e>>thers  adequate  notice  so  that  they 
can  return  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sene 
notice  that  in  connection  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  1. 1  have  some  extended  re- 
marks to  make  on  the  si\me  problein.  I 
should  appreciate  the  opt»ortunity  to  go 
into  that  subject  tonight.  I  hope  that 
helps  in  resolving  the  uncertainty  in  the 
mind  of  the  actinir  majority  leader. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ^lad  inquired  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible. It  would  be  objected  to.  That 
being  the  case,  I  have  discussed  the  sit- 
uation with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  junior  Senator 
from  'Virginia,.  His  judgment  is  that  the 
Senate  would  do  better  if  it  were  to  come 
back  tomonow  and  seek  to  finish  consid- 
eration of  tlie  bill  then. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  that 
many  Senators  have  engagements  and 
will  not  be  here  after  6:30.  and  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  proceed  if  we  could 
not  obtaiii  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  the 
circiunstanccs  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  resume  consideration  of  the  bill  to- 
morrow and  seek  to  complete  action  then. 
I  would  hope  that  tomorrow  we  would 
be  able  to  finish  action  on  this  bill  and 
the  other  bills  which  have  been  referred 
to,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  too  much 
hope  for  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  acting  majority  leader  know  how 
many  amendments  there  are? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  would 
be  a  vote  on  two  more  amendments  and 
perhaps  a  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill. 
While  my  heart  is  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  believe  he  would  find  that  ab- 
senteeism would  be  so  pronounced  after 
7  o'clock  that  it  would  be  necessai^y  to 
come  back  and  complete  action  on  the 
bill  tomorrow. 

I  hope  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
modifying  the  unanimous  consent  pre- 
viously entered,  in  order  that  action  on 
the  bill  could  be  finished  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one 
more  inquiry.  I  understand  an  order 
was  obtained  for  the  Senate  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
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HEARINGS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  ON  U.S. 
BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  annoimced  that  he  was 
starting  healings  next  week,  or  soon 
thereafter,  on  the  question  of  balance 
of  payments.  In  order  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee and  Members  of  this  body  in 
studying  that  question,  I  ask  unanimous 


I 


consent  that  there  may  be  printed  the 
titles,  page  references,  and  years  of  issue 
of  some  16  studies  issued  by  the  .Joint 
Economic  Committee.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  get  these  publications  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  such  use  as  he  may  wish  to 
make  of  them.  They  weigh.  In  all.  about 
8  pounds;  and  I  feel  that  they  will  help 
the  Committee  on  Bankins  and  Currency 
in  the  hearings  that  may  conducted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Joint  Economic  Committee  Publications  on 
THE  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments 

"International  Influences; on  the  American 
Economy,"  June   1959. 

"International  Eflecta  of  U.S.  Economic 
Policy."   by   Edward   M.   Bernstein,   January 

1960. 

"International  Payments  Imbalances  and 
Need  for  Strengthening  International  Finan- 
cial Arrangements":  hearing.-}  before  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Exjchange  and  Pay- 
ments, May.  June.  1961. 

"International  PaymentsI  Imbalances  and 
Need  for  Strengthening  International  Finan- 
cial Arrangements";  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Es^Ghange  and  Pay- 
ments, August  1961. 

"Factors  Affecting  the  U.S.  Balance  of 
Payments";  studies  prepare^  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Exchange  and  Pay- 
ments, December  1962. 

"Outlook  for  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments"; hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Exchahge  and  Payments, 
December  1962. 

"U.S.  Payments  Policies'  Consistent  with 
Domestic  Objectives  of  Mtixlmum  Employ- 
ment and  Growth":  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Exchange  and  Pay- 
ments, December  1962. 

"Current  Problems  and  Policies,"  July 
1963;  hearings  on  the  U:S,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, part  1. 

"Outlook    for    the    U.S.    Balance    of    Pay- 
,  ments";  hearings  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, prtrt  2,  July  1963.  ^ 

"The  International  Monetary  System: 
Functioning  and  Possible  Reform";  hearings 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  part  3. 
November  1963.  ^ 

"The  US.  Balance  oT  Payments — Perspec- 
tives and  Policies,"  Novemfcier  1963. 

"The  US.  Balance  of  Payments:  State- 
ments by  Economists,  Bankers,  and  Others 
on  the  Brookings  Institution  Study,  'The  U.S. 
Balance  of  Payments  In  1968." "  November 
1963. 

"A  Description  and  Analysis  of  Certain 
Euroepan  Capital  Markets,"  January  1964. 

"The  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments,"  March 
19G4.  ! 

"Discriminatory  Ocean  Freight  Rates  and 
the  Balance  of  Payments";  part  IV.  hearings, 
March  1964. 

"Discriminatory  Ocean  height  Rates  and 
the  Balance  of  Payments";  hearings,  part  V, 
appendix,  September  1964, 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With-' 
out  objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  as 
in  executive  session. 

If  there 'be  no  committee  reports,  the 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  BUSINESS 

As  in  executive  session, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  conferred  with  the  minority  leader 
and  with  the  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice on  this  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  as  in  executive  session,  to  repwDrt 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service  the  nomination  of  John  A. 
Gronouski.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Postmas- 
ter General,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


r 
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POSTMASTER  GENERAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  A.  Gronouski,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  be  Postmaster  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  nomination 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  nomination. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Postmaster  General.  We  are  taking 
this  unusual  action  since  the  tenn  of  the 
Postmaster  would  automatically  expire 
on  Friday.  In.  order  to  have  continuity 
of  contracts  and  other  important  busi- 
ness, it  is  necfessary  that  we  act  now,  so 
the  confirmation  can  reach  the  White 
House  In  time  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  be  Installed  In  office  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  present  term. 

On  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston]  ,  I  should  like  to  read  this 
statement,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  Is  unable  to  be  present: 
Statement  uy  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston  on 
THE  Nomination,  of  Mk.  John  A.  Gronou- 
ski TO  BE  Postmaster  General,  February 
17.  1965 

I  am  very  pleased  that  President  Johnson 
has  reappointed  John  Gronouski  to  be  Post- 
master General.  I  wish  It  were  possible  for 
me  to  be  In  the  Senate  to  vote  for  his  con- 
firmation. 

He  has  served  as  Postmaster  General  ably 
and  well  since  his  appointment  in  1963,  dem- 
onstrating an  unusual  ability  to  attack  prob- 
lems head  on  and  frequently  to  find  solu- 
tions." He  has  brought  to  his  position  the 
talents  of  a  scholar  and  the  energies  and 
directness  of  an  outstanding  administrator. 
As  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  have  dealt  for  many 
years  with  the  complicated  web  of  postal 
alTalrs,  and  I  feel  that  we  are  Indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  a  man  of  John  Gronouski's 
demonstrated  abilities  to  seek  solutions  to 
our  postal  problems.  My  relations  with  the 
Postmaster  General  have  always  been  marked 
by  great  cordiality  and  cooperation  on  his 
part,  and  I  look  forward  to  their  continua- 
tion. 

John  Gronouski  has  my  every  good  wish 
as  his  new  term  of  office  begins. 

I  have  just  read  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  spoke 
glowingly  of  the  services  Mr.  Gronouski 
has  rendered  during  the  time  he  has  been 
Postmaster  General  since  his  appoint- 
ment In  1963. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  concurjln  everything  the  Senator 
from  Oklahonja  has  said.  I  believe  Post- 
master GeneMal  Gronouski  is  making  a 
magnlficent^ecord.  He  has  performed 
his  tasks  frfr  beyond  the  call -of  duty.  I 
say  this  as  one  who  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  know  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
gone  In  traveling  about  the  country  ful- 
filling his  responsibilities  and  duties.    I 


believe  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  com- 
mendation we  can  give  him.  I  am  ex- 
tremely honored  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said. 
During  the  service  of  the  Postmaster 
General  he  has  visited  In  practically  all 
the  50  States,  where  his  farflung  enter- 
prise Is  situated.  He  has  seen  many  of 
the  men  whose  task  it  is  to  mov6  the  mil-, 
lions  of  pieces  of  mail  and  who  comprise^ 
the  postal  service.  | 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  nomination.      .'  ( 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The* 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent    to    the    confirmation    of    this 
nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  im- 
mediately of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  imme- 
diately notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

OUR  OVERINVOLVEMENT  IN  AFRICA 
AND  ASIA— A  CRITICAL  AP- 
PRAISAL OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY  IN  EX-COLONIAL  RE- 
GIONS OF  THE  WORLD  ^ 

I 
PART  i:  from  one  extreme  to  another 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  "we  can 
never  again  stand  aside  pridef ul  In  isola- 
tion," so  spoke  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  his 
inauguration. 

All  Americans  should  agree  with  the 
President.  Head-in-the-sand  isolation- 
ism died  a  generation  ago.  It  isn't  likely 
to  be  resurrected.  The  ranks  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
ever  again  withdraw  from  world  affairs 
have  been  rightly  decimated. 

As  a  confirmed  internationalist,  I  fa- 
vor strong  American  support  for  the 
United  Nations.  I  believe  in  a  sensible 
foreign  aid  progrtim  to  help  lift  depressed 
living  standards  in  the  underdeveloped 
world.  In  the  Senate,  I  have  voted  con- 
sistently to  extend  the  use  of  our  surplus 
food  In  hungry  lands,  and  to  enlarge 
the  Peace  Corps  as  Uvlng  work-a-day  evi- 
dence of  American  good  will. 

But  the  pendulum  of  our  foreign  policy 
can  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
Once  we  thought  that  anything  which 
happened  abroad  was  none  of  our  busi- 
ness ;  now  we  evidently  think  that  every- 
thing which  happens  abroad  has  become 
our  business.  In  the  span  of  30  years, 
an  excess  of  isolationism  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  excess  of  interventlonism. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  United  States  has  constantly  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  its  commitment  to 
foreign  governments.  From  Western 
Europe,  we  have  moved  into  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Par  East,  until  the 
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dimension  of  our  involvement  has  be- 
come global.  Our  troops  are  now  sta- 
tioned in  no  less  than  30  countries,  we 
are  pledged  to  defend  42.  and  we  are  ex- 
tending aid.  in  one  form  or  another,  to 
nearly  100  nations.  As  a  result  of  this 
proliferation.  Walter  Lippmann  writes: 

We  have  become  grossly  overextended  In 
regions  where  we  have  no  primary  vital  in- 
terest. We  have  scattered  our  assistance  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  help  everybody  a  little 
and  nobody  enough. 

Why  have  we  spread  ourselves  so  thin? 
What  compulsion  draws  us,  ever  deeper, 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  so  many  coun- 
tries in  Africa  and  Asia,  having  so  re- 
mote a  connection  with  the  vitaJ  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States? 

The  answer,  I  think,  stems  from  our 
intensely  ideological  view  of  the  cold  war. 
We  have  come  to  treat  "communism," 
regardless  of  what  form  it  may  -take  in 
any  given  country,  as  the  enemy.  We 
fancy  ourselves  as  guardian  of  the  "free" 
world,  though  most  of  it  is  not  free,  and 
never  has  been.  We  seek  to  immunize 
this  world  against  further  Communist 
infection  through  massive  injections  of 
American  aid,  and,  wherever  necessary, 
through  direct  American  intervention. 
Such  a  vast  undertaking  has  at  least  two 
defects:  First,  it  exceeds  our  national 
capability:  second,  among  the  newly 
emerging  nations,  where  the  specter  of 
Western  imperialism  is  dreaded  more 
than  communism,  such  a  policy  can  be 
self-defeating.  As  a  seasoned,  friendly 
foreign  diplomat  recently  put  it : 

The  United  States  is  getting  involved  in. 
situations  where  no  one — not  even  a  nation 
of  saints — would  be  welcome. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  write 
off  Africa  or  Asia.  It  is  to  say  that  a  for- 
eign policy  of  intervention,  which  was 
right  for  Western  Europe,  is  apt  to  be 
wrong  for  those  continents  which  have 
just  thrown  off  European  rule. 

To  begin  with,  the  stakes  in  Europe 
were  different.  Had  so  rich  an  industrial 
prize  as  Western  Europe,  ever  fallen  into 
Russian  hands,  the  actual  balance  of 
power  in  the  world  would  have  shifted 
from  us  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  were 
obliged  to  regard  the  dividing  line  in 
Europe  as  though  it  were  an  American 
frontier,  to  commit  our  nuclear  arsenal 
to  its  defense,  and  to  station  an  army 
of  American  troops  in  West  Germany  as 
"tripwire"  evidence  of  our  determina- 
tion to  defend  that  country  as  though  it 
were  our  own. 

No  nation  goes  this  far  unless  its  very 
survival  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Even  so,  our  intervention  in  Europe 
would  not  have  succeeded  without  a 
strong  mutual* purpose.  We  were  wel- 
comed back  to  war-devastated  Europe  in 
1945  to  be  a  nuclear  sentinel  against 
further  Russian  aggression.  It  was  the 
expansion  of  hostile  Russian  power  which 
sumijioned  us.  not  the  color  af  the  Red 
banner,  or  our  distaste  for  the  way  of 
life  inside  the  Soviet  Union.  There  was 
no  confusion  among  the  NATO  allies  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  enemy.  As  long  as 
the  Russian  threat  remained  imminent, 
we  all  faced  in  the  same  direction,  united 
by  a  single  will.  / 

There  was  still  another  reason  for  the 
success  of  our  intervention  in  Europe — a 


condition  so  obvious  th^t  it  is  often  over-  In  regions  craving  aid  from  any  source 
looked,  and  yet  so  fundamental  that  its  our  freeze-out  policy  was  bound  to  give 
_,  ._  .r_:  ^  ...  .    ,  ,        .  .  .         ,        interference. 
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absence  in  Africa  and  Asia  accounts  for 
most  of  our  setbacks  on  these  continents. 
In  Europe,  we  stood  among  people  with 
whom  we  shared  a  common  ancestry, 
whose  political  and  economic  systems 
we^e  similar  to  our  own,  and  whose  tradi- 
tional values  dei'ived  from  the  same 
mainstream  of  historical  experience  that 
we  call  Western  civilization.  This  cul- 
tural bond  meant  that  most  Europeans 
generally  shared  our  aims  and  oui-  point 
of  view.    • ' 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Eu- 
rope tend  to  see  the  world  as  we  do,  as  a 
global  arena  in  which  "free"  people  are 
arrayed  against  Communists,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Africans  and  Asians  share 
this  view.  They  have  been  participants 
in  a  different  revolution,  more  potent  and 
widespread  than  the  Communist  brand — 
a  revolution  foreshadowed  two  centuries 
ago.  by  the  American  War  for  Independ- 
ence, and  whipped  into  flame  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  ringing  reaffirmation  of  the 
right  of  self-determination.  Neither 
Marx  nor  Lenin  fathered  the  revolt 
against  colonialism,  and  we  need  not  per- 
mit their  successors,  in  Moscow  or  Pei- 
ping,  to  exploit  the  colonial  issue  to 
Communist  advantage.        ^^ 

To  avoid  this,  we  must  understand 
that,  for  most  Africans  and  Asians,  our 
concept  of  self-government  and  individ- 
ual freedom  is  totally  unreal,  having 
never  been  experienced.  In  many,  if  not 
most,  of  these  emergent  lands,  it  is  capi- 
talism, not  communism,  which  is  the  ugly 
word.  The  very  term  evokes  images  of 
the  old  colonial  plantation  and  white 
man  supremacy.  Furthermore,  any  at- 
tempt to  acquaint  Africa  and  Asia  with 
the  miracles  of  modern  capitalism,  as 
witnessed  in  such  places  as  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan,  is 
relatively  meaningless.  The  underde- 
veloped world  lacks  the  private  capital 
with  which  to  industrialize.  Govern- 
ment is  often  the  only  source  available 
to  underwrite  development  programs. 
Thus,  popular  repugnance  to  capitalism 
combines  with  economic  necessity  to 
cause  most  of  the  new  governments  in 
Africa  and  Asia  to  proclaim  themselves 
Socialist  states. 

Because  these  facts  are  so  well  known, 
it  puzzles  me  that  American  foreign  po- 
licy in  Africa  and  Asia  has  not  been  tied 
to  them.  We  have  plunged  into  these 
former  colonial  regions  as  though  we 
had  been  designated  on  high  to  act  as 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  broken 
empires.  i 

First  of  all,  we  strained  relations  by 
trying  to  induce  governments  to  line  up 
with  us  in  the  cold  war,  a  struggle  in 
which  few  felt  any  real  interest.  For- 
getting that  we  ourselves  had  insisted 
upon  our  right  to  stay  neutral  for  most 
of  our  history,  we  assailed  "neutralism" 
as  a  kind  of  Communist  trick.  Later, 
having  painfully  learned  that  cold  war 
neutrality  always  served  as  a  badge  of, 
and  sometimes  even  as  an  umbrella  for, 
independence,  we  changed  tune,  but, 
even  then,  we  kept  on  administering  our 
aid  programs  in  ways  designed  to  freeze 
out  the  Russians  and  Chinese. 


rise  to  cries  of  undue 
Soon,  African  and  Asian  governments 
were  demanding  aid  "without  strings  at- 
tached," while  accusing  the  United 
States  of  practicing  "neo-colonialism." 
Worse  still,  sensing  that  we  feared  com- 
petition from  Communist  sources,  many 
a  government  craftily  raised  the  "ante" 
on  us,  threatening  to  go  to  the  Reds  for 
help  if  we  failed  to  meet  some  new  de- 
mand. 

Neither  AID  nor  the  State  Department 
will  acknowledge  submitting  to  this  sort 
of  diplomatic  blackmail  in  the  handling 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  about  it.  Too  often  I  have 
questioned  an  American  Ambassador 
about  a  misfit  project  in  some  forlorn 
little  country,  only  to  be  told:  "If  we 
hadn't  done  it,  the  Russians  would  have 
been  asked."  Knuckling  under  to  such 
crude  pressures  has  caused  our  prestige 
to  go  down,  even  as  our  costs  have  gone 
up. 

Worst  of  all,  we  hare  permitted  our- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  the  internal 
political  affairs  of  so  many  African  and 
Asian  countries  that  anti-American  feel- 
ing is  rising  at  an  alarming  rate.  Our 
embassies  are  being  subjected  to  increas- 
ingly frequent  attacks,  our  information 
libraries  are  being  sacked,  and  dema- 
gogs from  Cairo  to  Djakarta  court 
popular  favor  by  rebuking  us.  Afro- 
Asian  delegates  at  the  U.N.  castigate  us 
with  words  of  extraordinary  violence. 
Clearly,  the  policy  of  intervening  too 
much  in  the  volatile  ex-colonial  regions 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  is  backfiring  on  the 
United  States. 

PART    II :     MISTAKES    IN    AFRICA 

Much  of  this  could  have  been  avoided. 
I  visited  Africa  in  1960,  immediately  af- 
ter John  F.  Kennedy's  election,  in  com- 
pany with  two  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
President's  youngest  brother,  Ted. 
Wherever  our  presence  became  known, 
eager  crowds  would  gather  to  shout. 
"Kennedy,  Kennedy."  The  word  had 
spread  through  Africa  that  the  newly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
had,  as  a  Senator  in  1957,  spoken  up  for 
Algeria  in  her  war  for  independence 
against  France.  For  the  first  time,  our 
country  was  being  identified,  by  Arab 
and  Black  alike,  with  legitimate  African 
aspirations.  Opportunity  was  beckon- 
ing our  way. 

If  we  had  continued  to  champion 
African  nfilionalism,  the  cause  that 
counts  with  the  people;  if  we  had  de- 
clared ourselves  strongly  in  favor  of 
rightful  independence  for  the  Portuguese 
Territories,  the  flaming  issue  in  Africa 
today;  if  we  had  held  ourselves  at  arms 
length  from  the  shifting  factional  fights 
for  power  within  the  seething  youni 
African  countries,  regardless  of  the  labels 
chosen  to  solicit  outside  support.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  our  influence  in  Afric* 
would  have  kept  on   growing. 

But  we  have  not  yet  managed  to 
harness  our  zeal.  Rational  restraints 
give  way  to  emotional  involvement, 
which,  in  turn,  leads  to  more  interven- 
tion. Fortunately,  the  Russians  have 
made  the  .same  mistake  in  Africa,  and 
now  the  Chinese  seem  eager  to  repeat 


it  Here  are  two  examples,  one  Russian, 
one  American,  which  coiistitute,  in  my 
judgment,  showcase  illustirations  of  how 
not  to  conduct  a  winning  foreign  policy 
in  Africa:  ,      j, 

Six  years  ago,  Nikita  Khrushchev 
scurried  to  the  rescue  of  Sekou  Toure, 
strong  man  of  Guinea,  after  this  little 
west  African  country  had  been  stripped 
bare  by  the  departing  French.  It  seemed 
a  perfect  marriage,  since  trie  Guinean 
leaders,  raised  in  the  radical  tradition  of 
the  French  labor  movement,  were  Marx- 
ists anyway,  and  anxious. to  establish  a 
model  Marxist  state.  j  I 

When  I  arrived  in  Conakry,  the  coun- 
try's capital,  in  December  of  1960, 
Guinea  had  taken  on  aill  the  appear- 
ances of  a  satellite.  Th^goverrunent  had 
been  persuaded  to  abandon  the  franc 
in  order  to  impede  further  trade  with 
the  We§*,  and  the  entire  economy  seemed 
welded  into  the  Red  blokJ.  Communist 
advisers  sat  beside  every  Government 
minister.  Numerous  Red-donated  proj- 
ects were  under  construction,  including 
a  big  printing  plant,  and  the  place 
iwarmed  with  Communist  technicians, 
transplanted  from  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Guinea  had  plainly  been 
taken  over. 

Into  this  captured  country.  President 
Kennedy  sent  a  young  Ambassador,  Bill 
Atwood.  His  instructions  were  to  play  it 
cool.  He  was  not  to  lecture  the  Guinean 
dictator  on  the  virtues  of  democracy,  or 
belabor  his  commissars  with  the  glories 
of  free  enterprise.  He  wias  to  say  it*was 
their  business,  not  ours^  to  choose  the 
system  they  preferred;  that  we  were  in- 
terested only  in  helping  them,  in  a  mod- 
est way,  with  some  of  their  problems  of 
human  suffering.  Kennedy  felt,  if  we  did 
not  press  too  hard,  that  Guinea  would 
soon  discover  the  Russians  were  not  9 
feet  tall. 

And  so  it  happened.  It  was  not  long 
before  Guipea  began  to  resent  the  heavy- 
handed  interference  of  the  Russians. 
Relations  became  so  strained  that  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  was  declared  persona 
non  grata,  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
country.  Meanwhile,  Guinea  began  to 
reassume  control  over  her  own  course. 
Today,  her  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  is  much  improved,  and  her  ties 
with  the  West  are  growing  again. 

The  mistake  of  too  much  intervention, 
which  the  Russians  made  in  Guinea,  we 
seem  determined  to  duplicate  in  the 
Congo.  Africans  wonder  why  the  United 
States,  having  no  historic,  economic,  or 
security  interests  in  the  Congo,  should 
so  involve  itself  in  that  country's  civil 
war.    I  als5)wonder  why. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  State  De- 
partment regards  the  Congo  rebels  as  a 
Communist  front,  though  their  source  of 
supply— Algerian  and  Ifeyptian— would 
«eem  African  enough.  Our  own  envoy  in 
Stanleyville,  whose  long:  agony  with  the 
'rebels  was  climaxed  when  they  forced 
him  to  eat  an  American  flag,  declared, 
after  his  rescue,  that  he  believed  the  re- 
bellion to  be  purely  African,  not  Com- 
munist, in  character.  Has  statement  met 
a  response  of  stony  silence  from  the 
American  press. 

For  the  fact  is  that  oiur  embrace  with 
Moise  Tshombe  is  popular  in  the  United 


States.  We  see  him  as  a  vociferous  anti- 
Communist.  What  matters,  however,  is 
how  the  Africans  see  him.  And  African 
animosity  toward  Tshombe  is  so  intense 
that  he  is  even  barred  from  associating 
with  other  African  leaders,  having  been 
physically  excluded  from  their  meetings. 
To  them,  he  is  the  African  equivalent 
of  an  "Uncle  Tom,"  a  puppet  of  the 
imperialists  who  uses  white  mercenaries 
to  subdue  his  own  countrymen.  I  doubt 
that  Tshombe  will  ever  win  African  ac- 
ceptance. Our  involvement  with  him 
serves  only  to  turn  the  tide  of  African 
opinion  increasingly  against  us. 

PART     III.     THE     LESSON     OF     PAKISTAN 

Regrettably,  we  are  creating  similar 
problems  for  ourselves  in  Asia  by  the 
same  excess  of  interventionisrh.  Paki- 
stan is  a  classic  example.  At  fantastic 
cost,  we  undertook  to  enlarge  and  mod- 
ernize the  armed  forces  of  Pakistan.  Our 
theory  was  that  this  assistance  would 
bolster  the  country's  defenses  against 
Russia,  but  it  was  India,  contesting  with 
Pakistan  over  Kashmir,  which  felt 
threatened. 

Still,  we  persisted.  After  all,  was  not 
Ayub  Khan,  that  strapping,  Sandhurst- 
educated  army  man,  a  ruddy  good  chap? 
He  had  appeared  before  a  joint  session 
of  the  Congress,  and  addressed  us  in 
the  reassuring  accents  of  a  British  coun- 
try squire.  On  the  Communist  issue,  the 
Indians  seemed  much  too  conciliatory, 
but  we  felt  sure  Ayub  Khan  could  be  de- 
pended upon,  come  what  may.  He  him- 
self said  so.   To  the  Congress,  he  intoned : 

Let  me  teU  you,  that  If  there  Is  real 
trouble,  there  Is  no  other  country  in  Asia  on 
whom  you  wUl  be  able  to  count.  The  only 
people  who  will  stand  by  you  are  the  people 
of  Pakistan. 

That  is  past  history  now.  Having  used 
us  for  his  purpose,  Ayub  Khan  was  the 
first  to  flirt  with  Red  China,  when  India 
was  attacked.  The  fervent  courtship 
of  Pakistan  only  lost  us  favor  there.  In 
the  recent  elections,  the  main  issue  be- 
tween the  two  presidential  candidates 
was  who  was  the  most  anti- American; 
Ayub  Khan  won. 

PART    IV :     OUR   DILEMMA    IN    VIETNAM 

To  the  case  against  excessive  American 
intervention  in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  State 
Department  has  a  stock  answer:  The 
Communists  will  not  let  us  quit.  South 
Vietnam  is  pointed  to  as  the  proof  of 
our  dilemma.  If  we  permit  the  Vietcong 
to  overthrow  the  Saigon  Government, 
then  the  gates  are  open,  so  the  argument 
goes,  to  successful  Communist  subver- 
sion of  all  the  other  governments  in 
southeast  Asia. 

But  the  hard  fact  is  that  there  are 
limits  to  what  we  can  do  in  helping  any 
Government  surmount  a  Communist  up- 
rising. If  the  people  themselves  will  not 
support  the  Government  in  power,  we 
cannot  save  it.  We  can  give  arms, 
money,  food,  and  supplies,  but  the  out- 
come will  depend,  in  the  final  analysis, 
upon  the  character  of  the  Government 
helped,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  rally  behind  it. 

The  Saigon  Goverrmient  Is  losing  its 
war,  not  for  lack  of  equipment,  but  for 
lack  of  internal  cohesion.  The  Vietcong 
grow  stronger,  not  because  they  are  bet- 


ter supplied  than  Saigon,  but  because 
they  are  united  in  their  will  to  fight. 
This  spirit  cannot  be  imported;  it  must 
come  from  within.  It  is  nothing  that  we 
Americans  can  supply  from  our  side  of 
the  Pacific.  The  weakness  in  South  Viet- 
nam emanates  from  Saigon  itself,  where 
we,  as  foreigners,  are  powerless  to  imlte 
the  spoiling  factions.  A  family  feud  is 
never  settled  by  outsiders.  Only  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  can  furnish  the 
solution. 

As  to  the  other  goverrmients  in  south- 
east Asia,  they  are  not  so  many  dominoes 
in  a  row.  They  differ,  one  from  another, 
in  popular  support,  and  in  capacity  to 
resist  Communist  subversion.  The  Ma- 
layans, with  British  help,  because  of  their 
own  determined  resistance  to  commu- 
nism, successfully  put  dovra  a  long  and 
bloody  insurrection.  Guerrilla  wars — 
even  when  nourished  from  without — can 
be  won  by  sitting  governments,  but  only 
in  countries  where  shelter  for  the  enemy 
is  not  furnished  by  the  peonle  themselves. 

Our  reason  for  being  in  the  Orient  is 
not  that  of  fashioning  Asian  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  communism,  as  such, 
which  accounts  for  our  presence  in  the 
Far  East,  but  rather  the  containment  of 
Peiping.  This  can  be  best  accomplished 
if  China  is  ringed  with  stable,  independ- 
ent governments,  which  refuse  to  be  the 
pawns  of  Chinese  ambition.  As  Yugo- 
slavia has  proved  in  Europe  vis-a-vis 
Russia,  even  a  Communist  government 
can  play  such  a  role. 

Due  to  the  degree  of  our  involvement 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  southeast  Asia, 
an  area  where  China  has  been  feared  and 
resisted  for  centuries,  the  Peiping  gov- 
ernment is  now  able  to  pose  ^s  champion 
of  Asia  for  the  Asians,  defying  the  United 
States  in  the  name  of  opposing  the  re- 
vival of  Western  imperialism. 

Chou  En-lai  had  reason  to  rub  his 
hands  with  glee  when  he  said  recently 
to  a  foreign  visitor : 

Once  we  worried  about  southeast  Asia.  We 
don't  anymore.  The  Americans  are  rapidly 
solving  ovu'  problems  for  us. 

It  would  be  to  our  national  advantage, 
then,  to  seek  an  international  agreement 
for  the  neutralization  of  the  whole  great 
region  that  used  to  be  French  Indochina. 
The  transitional  phase  of  such  a  settle-- 
ment  might  be  policed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  by  a  special  high  commission 
set  up  to  preside  ovei:  a  cease-fire  in 
South  Vietnam,  to  supervise  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  troops  from  both 
sides,  and  to  maintain  order,  while  an  in- 
dependent and  unalined  new  govern- 
ment is  formed  by  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. 

The  neutrality  of  the  whole  region 
could  be  guaranteed  by  the  signatories 
to  the  International  agreement.  Thus, 
the  military  might  of  the  United  States 
would  remain  available  as  a  deterrent 
against  Chinese  aggression  from  the 
north,  which  is — or  ought  to  be — our 
governing  national  objective  in  south- 
east Asia  anyway. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  find  it  in  our 
national  interest  to  pledge  our  armed 
might  behind  the  defense  of  India. 
Thailand,  or  some  other  Asian  govern- 
ment, against  any  future  Chinese  attack, 
that  these  governments  might  avoid  the 
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need  for  developing  nuclear  shields  of 
their  own,  while  we  avoid  the  dangers  of 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  arsenals. 
This  kind  of  guarantee,  which  would  be  a 
real  deterrent  to  Chinese  military  ag- 
gression, lies  within  our  capability,  and 
would  preclude  a  power  vacuum  in  Asia, 
so  feared  by  the  architects  of  our  present 
policy.  If  this  kind  of  defense  commit- 
ment is  sufficient  to  prevent  an  overt 
Chinese  attack  upon,  say,  India  or 
Thailand,  it  ought  to  suffice  for  the  rest 
of  southeast  Asia  as  well. 

To  those  who  protest  that  such  a 
policy  will  fail  to  protect  against  growing 
Chinese  influence  over  such  countries  as 
Laos.  Cambodia.  Burma,  or  Vietnam, 
brought  on  through  intensified  Com- 
munist subversion  from  within  these 
countries,  I  submit  that  the  scoreboard 
on  our  present  policy  of  direct  interven- 
tion in  southeast  Asia  shows  that  we  are 
now  losing  this  contest.  Burma  and 
Cambodia,  thougl^  both  non-Communist 
Governments,  have  been  moving  steadily 
closer  to  China.  Laos  is  in  limbo,  after 
an  American  involvement,  at  heavy  cost, 
in  that  country's  internal  affairs,  turned 
sour.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  despite 
Saigon's  preponderant  military  advan- 
tage, is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

This  somber  truth  is  underlined  in  the 
events  of  the  past  fortnight— the 
stepped-up  Vietcong  attacks  upon  Amer- 
ican bases  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  more  American  lives. 
We  must  hope  that  our  retaliatory  bomb- 
ings of  military  installations  in  North 
Vietnam,  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
strength  of  our  will  and  purpose,  may 
persuade  Hanoi  and  Peiping  that  the 
United  States  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
a  paper  tiger.  Having  made  a  solemn 
commitment  to  Saigon,  we  intend  to  keep 
it.  The  military  might  we  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  North  Vietnam  is  formidable 
indeed,  and  so  it  would  behoove  the 
Communists  to  explore  with  us  the  way 
to  a  peaceful  solution  in  southeast  Asia. 

As  the  beat  of  the  war  drums  intensi- 
fies, and  passions  rise  on  both  sides,  I 
recognize  that  negotiation  becomes  more 
difficult.  Already  cries  of  "appeasement" 
are  being  directed  at  anyone  who  speaks 
up  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  this 
escalating  war.  So  soon  the  country 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  wise  words 
of  John  F.  Kennedy,  that  we  should  nev- 
er negotiate  out  of  fear,  but  never  fear 
to  negotiate. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  heavy  burden 
of  decision  which  our  President  bears. 
And  we  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  seal  6f  his  office  is  an  American  eagle, 
clutching  a  bundle  of  arrows  in  one  claw 
and  an  olive  branch  in  the  other.  The 
judicious  use  of  both  the  arrows  and  the 
olive  branch  represents  our  best  hope  for 
avoiding  a  widening  war  in  Asia. 

Those  wh^  would  use  the  arrows  alone 
are  actually  calling  for  war.  The  sys- 
tematic and  sustained  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  unattended  by  any  proffered 
recourse  to  the  bargaining  table,  can 
only  lead  us  into  war.  North  Vietnam, 
lacking  air  and  sea  power,  must  answer 
on  the  ground.  Her  response,  in^the 
form  of  added  military  pressures  against 
the  south,   Saigon  can  hardly  be  ex- 
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pected  to  withstand.  As  a  consequence, 
he  next  step  will  be  to  send  American 
land  forces  into  battle,  thus  converting 
the  struggle  into  an  American  war  on 
the  Asian  mainland.  That  China  will, 
sooner  or  later,  enter  such  a  war,  I  have 
no  doubt. 

Let  those  who  urge  this  course  upon 
us  answer  for  its  consequences.  A 
spreading  war  on  the  Asian  mainland, 
pitting  American  troops  against  Asian 
troops,  is  a  war  we  cannot  finish.  In 
the  end,  after  a  tragic  trail  of  casualties 
out  of  all  proportion  to  our  real  national 
interest,  we  will  have  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement with  the  Communists,  even  as 
such  a  truce  was  finally  negotiated  in 
Korea.  The  question  really  is  not 
whether  we  should  negotiate,  but  when. 

To  those  who  say  that  we  must  not 
parley  now,  because  we  would  bargain 
from  a  position  of  weakness,  I  reply  that 
they  take  too  restricted  a  view  of  our 
strategic  position  in  southeast  Asia. 
They  look  only  to  the  plight  of  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  forgetting  that  Amer- 
ican p>ower  in  southeast  Asia  rests  not 
upon  the  weakness  of  Saigon,  but  upon 
the  strength  of  our  own  possession  of  the 
sea  and  air.  Our  recent  retaliatory 
blows  should  "make  it  clear  to  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  that  we  will  not  quit  under  fire, 
nor  withdraw,  nor  submit  to  Communist 
coercion.  We  can  strike  back  with  rela- 
tive impunity,  from  floating  bases  which 
are  beyond  Communist  reach,  and  in- 
flict heavy  punishment  upon  them.  Our§ 
is  not  a  position  of  weakness  from  which 
to  deal. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  undertake  to  use, 
not  only  his  arrows,  but  his  olive  branch 
as  ■well.  Willingness  to  parley  is  not  a 
sign  of  weakness,  but  the  ssmibol  of 
strength,  nor  should  it  destroy  what  re- 
mains of  the  fighting  morale  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Negotiations  pre- 
ceded the  end  of  the  fighting  in  Korea 
by  nearly  2  years.  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  active  bargaining  for  a  peaceful  .solu- 
tion could  even  lift  morale  by  offering 
some  hope  to  the  people  that  there  might 
come  an  end  to  their  ordeal.  Moreover, 
an  attempt  to  reach  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment would  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
keeping  of  our  pledge  to  give  military  aid 
and  advice  to  the  Saigon  Government. 

PART    V:     SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSION 

Although  it  is  natural  for  our  atten- 
tion to  be  fixed  upon  the  gathering  crisis 
in  Vietnam,  I  nonetheless  commenced 
this  address  with  the  purpose  of  under- 
taking a  general  review  of  American  for- 
eign policy  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
ex-colonial  world.  My  thesis  has  been 
that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become 
overinvolved  in  ^th  Africa  and  Asia. 
In  saying  this,  I  lully  recognize  that  the 
United  States  cannot  withdraw  to  seek 
refuge  within  some  happy  hunting 
ground  of  our  own  choosing. 

But  it  is  mandatory,  in  these  former 
colonial  areas,  that  we  establish  foreign 
policy  goals. which. are  not  beyond  our 
reach;  that  we  observe  priorities  which 
correspond  with  our  real  national  in- 
terests; that  we  concern  ourselves  less 
with  other  peoples'  ideologies,  and  that 
we  adopt  techniques  which  are  sensitive 


to,  and  compatible  with,  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  thf  people  in  each  great 
region  of  the  woiid.  Measured  by  these 
criteria,  we  are  too  deeply  involved  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  emerging  na- 
tions in  Africa  and  Asia. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  in- 
tends,  in  a  prudent  and  responsible  way 
to  redress  the  balance.  His  emphasis  on 
attending  to  the  neglected  problems  at 
home  in  sensible.  The  longrun  influ- 
ences  we  exert  abroad  will  hinge,  in  large 
measure,  upon  the  kind  of  society  we 
build  in  our  own  land. 

In  any  reappraisal  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  underdeveloped  world,  so 
recently  freed  from  colonial  bondage,  we 
would  do  well  to  recall  the  wise  words  of 
President  Kennedy,  spoken  in  November 
of  1961; 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  neither  omnipotent  nor  omniscient, 
that  we  cannot  always  Impose  our  will  on 
the  other  94  percent  of  mankind,  that  we 
cannot  right  every  wrong  or  reverse  every 
adversity,  and  that  therefore,  there  cannot 
be  an  American  solution  to  every  world 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  articles:  Two  excellent  col- 
umns written  by  James  Reston  and  pub- 
lished in  the  February  12  and  February 
14  issues  of  the  New  York  Times,  respec- 
tively; and  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  Drummond,  captioned  "Missing 
Ingredient  in  Our  Vietnam  Policy,''  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  February  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  12,  1965) 

Washington:    What   Are   Our   Aims  in 
Vietnam? 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  February  11. — The  first  casu- 
alty in  everjj  shooting  war  Is  commonsense, 
and  the  second  Is  free  and  open  discussion. 

An  extraordinary  situation  now  exists  in 
Vietnam.  A  conscripted  American  armed 
force  is  now  engaged  In  increasingly  severe 
air  raids  In  North  Vietnam  without  even  a 
speech  by  the  President  in  explanation  of  his 
present  thinking  on  the  crisis. 

The  big  black  limousines  arrive  and  de- 
part from  the  White  House.  Brief  state- 
ments are  issued  by  press  oflficers  on  the  latest 
military  operations  and  casualties.  Influen- 
tial legislators  express  the  gravest  apprehen- 
sion in  private  about  the  trend  of  events,  but 
most  of  them  remain  silent  on  the  floor  of 
Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  propaganda  machine  is  be- 
ginning to  turn  over,  the  the  front  pages  are 
filling  up  with  pictures  of  the  American 
wounded  and  those  almost  meaningless 
aerial  photographs  of  villages  burning  in  the 
jungle. 

the  ambiguities 

This  is  no  time  to  be  dogmatic  about  what 
should  be  done  In  Vietnam.  Nobody  but  the 
President  and  his  most  Intimate  advisers  has 
enough  information  about  the  situation  In 
Saigon,  Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  Moscow  to  pass 
Judgment,  and  his  advisers  are  deeply  di- 
vided on  the  best  course  of  action. 

But  the  least  the  President  can  do  is  to  go 
before  the  country  and  explain  his  objectives. 
"There  can  be  and  there  must  be."  he  said 
in  a  campaign  speech  on  Vietnam  last  August 
5 — which  is  about  the  only  speech  he  has 
made  on  the  subject — "no  doubt  about  the 
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nolicy  and   no   doubt   about, 
But  there  is  doubt  all  over  Washington  to- 
night about  both  America's  |)olicy  and  pur- 
pose. 


At  various  times  we  have  |been  told  that 
our  purpose  was  merely  ( 1)  td  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  hdlp  Itself;  and 
then,  again,  it  was  (2)  to  defend  the  "vital 
security  interests"  of  the  United  States;  (3) 
to  stop  the  Communist  infllti*ation  below  the 
17th  parallel;  (4)  to  prevent  the  conquest 
of  all  of  southeast  Asia  from  Chinese  Com- 
munist domination,  and  (5)  lo  win  a  victory 
over  the  aggressors. 

^  slowdown  or  SHOWiOWN? 

Sometimes  one  of  these  quite  different 
aims  has  been  given,  sometimes  another,  and 
in  absence  of  an  up-to-date  explanation  by 
the  President  of  where  he  is  going  now,  there 
is  a  babble  of  influential  voices  In  Washing- 
ton, some  of  them  concerned  to  avoid  risk 
of  war  with  China  and  somfe  Insisting  that 
it  is  better  to  have  a  showdown  with  China 
now  than  later  when  she  wiU  be  stronger. 

Tliere  is  widespread  supfiort  here  for  a 
policy  of  making  clear  to  the  Communists 
that  the  United  States  canmot  be  attacked 
with  impunity  and  that  the  cost  of  a  Com- 
munist victory  in  South  Vietjnam  would  cost 
the  Communists  more  than  ;it  is  worth. 

It  is  also  generally  recogniztd  in  the  capital 
that  the  chaos  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment was  leading  to  a  political  collapse, 
that  that  trend  had  to  be  reyersed,  and  that 
faUure  to  punish  the  Commjimist  aggressors 
for  hitting  our  bases  would  IfiBve  been  Inter- 
preted all  over  the  world  as  ft  weakness  that 
would  have  demoralized  the  South  Viet- 
namese. I 

Accordingly,  very  few  pecyle  here  would 
deny  tliat  the  United  State!;,  as  a  result  of 
its  limited  policy  of  retaliation  against  bases 
in  the  south  of  North  Vietnam,  has  placed  It- 
self in  a  stronger  position  to  tiegotlate  a  set- 
tlement, but  is  this  the  President's  purpose? 

THE    CHINA    BOROfeR 

Before  long  there  will  be  fdW  bases  to  bomb 
in  the  south  of  Communistj  Vietnam.  The 
farther  north  we  bomb,  th^  closer  we  will 
come  to  the  Red  China  borddS  and  the  great- 
er will  be  the  danger  of  a  (fommunist  Chi- 
nese response,  maybe  in  Vietnam,  but  also 
maybe  in  Korea,  wftere  Cliiiha's  manpower 
would  be  more  effective.        j 

"The  Chinese  people  cannot  stand  idly 
by,"  said  Peiping  10  days  aftlEa-  the  American 
Army  cro.ssed  the  38th  parajllel  in  Korea  in 
1950,  and  we  brushed  it  off  In  a  mood  very 
similar  to  the  mood  here  Inow.  "The  650 
million  Chinese  people,"  sa^  Peiping  again 
this  week,  "will  definitely  npt  stand  idly  by 
and  are  well  prepared  in  this  respect." 

don't  think:  Kct 

Despite  the  similarity  ofl  the  two  state- 
ments, the  risk  of  Chinese  Intervention  is  not 
rated  very  high  here,  so  Icng  as  the  bombing 
does  not  get  close  to  th^C^ilna  border,  but 
as  things  now  stand  events 'are  Increasingly 
deciding  what  we  do,  and  the  longer  this 
elaborate  game  of  "chickeiii"  goes  on,  the 
farther  north  we  are  likely  ^o  go. 

Even  if  we  forget  the  Communist  Chinese, 
we  are  having  a  bad  enough  time  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  gueriiillas — a  highly 
trained  but  comparatively  t;mall  force — but 
what  do  we  do  if  our  bombipgs  provoke  the 
regular  Nq|;th  Vietnamese  Afmy  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  men  into  an  iijivasion  of  South 
Vietnam  against  23,000  "advisers"? 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  epsier  to  act  than 
,^^__^J*ink.  and  the  satisfaction  c^t  acting  Is  prob- 
ably greater.  A  policy  of  retaliation  to  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of  strength  and  equali- 
ty would  be  widely  supported  here,  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  this  Is  wUiat  the  President 
has  in  mind,  and  we  do  know  that  some  of 
his  aids  want  far,  far  more. 


the   purpose."      [From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  14,  1965] 
Washington:  The  Undeclared  and 
Unexplained  War 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  February  13. — The  time  has 
come  to  call  a  spade  a  bloody  shovel.  This 
country  is  In  an  undeclared  and  unexplained 
war  In  Vietnam.  Our  masters  have  a  lot  of 
long  and  fancy  names  for  it,  like  escalation 
and  retaliation,  but  it  Is  war  Just  the  same. 
The  cause  of  the  war  Is  plain  enough.  The 
North  Vietnamese  Communists,  with  the  aid 
of  Red  China  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  So- 
viet Union,  have  sent  their  guerrillas  into 
South  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  1954  and 
1962  Geneva  agreements,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  taking  over  the  Government  and  ter- 
ritory of  South  Vietnam. 
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AMERICA'S    RESPONSE 

The  course  of  the  war  Is  equally  plain.  We 
were  getting  licked  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
Communists  were  steadily  defeating  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  terrorizing  a 
war-weary  and  Indifferent  population,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  divided  and  quarrel- 
come  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

More  than  that,  the  Communists  were 
stepping  up  their  attacks  on  the  bases  and 
barracks  which  serve  the  23,000  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  and  it  was  in  re- 
sponse to  this  that  President  Johnson  ordered 
the  bombing  attacks  on  the  Communist  mili- 
tary installations  In  the  south  of  North  Viet- 
namese territory. 

Very  few  people  here  question  the  neces- 
sity for  a  limited  expansion  of  the  war  by 
U.S.  bombers  into  Communist  territory.  The 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  position  was 
crumbling  fast,  and  the  political  and  strate- 
gic consequences  of  defeat  would  have  been 
SETlous  for  th^  free  world  all  over  Asia. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  where  this  exer- 
cise will  become  critical.  As  the  military  tar- 
gets in  the  southern  part  of  Communist  Viet- 
nam are  knocked  out,  and  our  bombers  move 
northward,  they  will  soon  come  within  the 
range  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Red 
Chinese  MIG  fighters,  and  if  we  get  into  that 
situation,  the  pressure  for  attacks  on  the  air- 
bases  in  North  Vietnam  and  South  China 
vrtll  steeply  increase. 

The  immediate  problem,  therefore.  Is  how 
to  put  enough  pressure  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  bring  them  into  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  of  the  war,  without  provoking 
a  mass  Communist  counterattack  we  are  In 
no  position  to  meet. 

This  is  a  delicate  and  highly  dangerous 
situation.  The  United  States  has  the  air  and 
naval  power  to  wipe  out  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Chinese  Air  Force,  if  it  comes  Into  the 
battle.  But  the  North  Vietnamese  have  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  under  arms  who 
have  never  been  committed  to  the  battle  at 
all,  and  few  observers  in  Washington  believe 
this  force  covild  be  stopped  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  very  large  American  Army 
on  the  ground. 

THE    SILENT    WHITE    HOUSE      -" 

Nobody  has  made  all  this  clear  to  the 
American  people.  President  Johnson  has  not 
made  a  major  speech  on  the  details  of  this 
war  since  he  entered  the  White  House. 
Neither  did  President  Kennedy.  We  have 
had  one  long  speech  on  the  subject  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  on  March  26  of 
last  year,  and  a  lot  of  statements  here  and 
in  Saigon,  many  of  them  highly  optimistic 
and  misleading.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
In  a  war  that  is  not  only  undeclared  and  un- 
explained, but  that  has  not  even  been  widely 
debated  in  the  Congress  or  the  country. 

The  whole  history  of  this  century  testifies 
to  the  difficulty  of  predicting  the  conse- 
quences of  war.  We  imposed  a  policy  of  un- 
conditional surrender  on  the  Kaiser  only  to 
find  that  the  two  greater  menaces  of  commu- 
nism and  nazism  took  his  place.    One  of  the 
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main  objectives  of  the  two  World  Wars  was 
the  freedom  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  ended 
up  with  less  freedom  under  the  Communists 
than  it  had  before. 

LIMITING    THE    WAR 

Few  people  here  question  that  President 
Johnson  wants  to  limit  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  avoid  a  ground  war  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  but  the  future  is  not  wholly  In  his  con- 
trol. He  may  be  bombing  merely  to  force 
a  negotiated  settlement,  but  the  Chinese  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  don't  know  that.  In 
fact,  neither  do  the  American  people,  whose 
airmen  are  carrying  out  the  President's 
orders.  ' 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  the  allies,  who  are 
treaty  bound  to  support  us  if  we  get  into  a 
larger  war  In  southeast  Asia.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly support  a  policy  of  limited  re- 
taliation in  North  Vietnam  If  It  Is  for  the  t 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  settlement,  but  they 
win  not  support  us  for  long  unless  we  define 
and  limit  our  aims. 

The  Implications  of  this  war,  then,  extend 
far  beyond  Vietnam.  President  Johnson's  > 
hopes  of  building  a  strong  alliance  with 
Japan  and  the  other  free  nations  of  Asia 
are  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by  replaying 
the  old  script  of  American  planes  once  more 
bombing  Asians. 

He  has  started  on  a  massive  program  of 
reconstrlictlon  and  development  at  home,  but 
he  can  forget  about  his  Great  Society  if  he 
gets  bogged  down  in  a  major  lanti  war  in 
Asia  on  territory  favorable  to  the  enemy. 
Freedom  expands  in  peace  and  authoritarian 
government  in  war,  arid  this  is  precisely  the 
danger  now,  for  the  Communists  have  the 
manpower  to  cause  us  an  almost  unmanage- 
able situation  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  in 
Korea,  and  force  us  into  a  war  that  could 
divert  our  energies  from  the  larger  construc- 
tive purposes  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  situation  it  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  problem  is  not  discussed  more 
openly  by  the  President,  why  the  terms  of 
an  honorable  settlement  are  not  defined,  and 
why  the  negotiating  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
world  statesmen  are  so  blithely  brushed 
aside. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Instability,  weakness 
and  sensitivities  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  have  to  be  kept  In  mind  but 
nobody  is  suggesting  a  sellout  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  talk  here  is  not  about  a  Munich 
agreement  but  a  Korean  agreement  in  which 
South  Vietnam,  like  South  Korea,  would  be 
In  a  better  position  to  order  Its  own  life. 

This  would  not  be  Ideal,  but  it  would  be 
better  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and  for  the 
United  States  than  what  we  have  now,  and 
It  would  be  better  for  North  Vietnam  and 
China  than  a  larger  war. 

china's  danger 
For  if  this  dangerous  game  gets  out  of 
hand,  it  Is  not  likely  that  China's  new 
industries,  including  her  atomic  installa- 
tions at  Taklamakan  Desert  in  Central  Sin- 
klang,  win  be  spared.  What  her  manpower 
can  grab  beyond  her  borders  would  be  worth 
far  less  than  what  she  would  lose  at  home. 
Somebody,  however,  has  to  make  a  move  to 
reverse  the  trend  and  stop  the  present 
crooked  course.  For  the  moment,  we  seem 
to  be  standing  mute  In  Washington,  para- 
lyzed before  a  great  Issue,  and  perely  dig- 
ging our  thought  deeper  into  the  accustomed 
military  rut. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17,  1965] 
Vietnam    Policy — The    Missing    Ingredient 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 
There  Is  a  missing  ingredient  In  American 
policy  In  Vietnam. 
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From  everything  which  has  been  said — 
and  left  unsaid — by  the  White  House,  the 
evidence  Is  that  President  Johnson: 

Intends  to  step  up  the  retaliation  enough 
to  persuade  North  Vietnam  that  the  aggres- 
sion will  be  too  coetly  to  continue. 

Wants  to  avoid  Intensifying  It  to  the  de- 
gree that  It  will  lead  to  all-out  war. 

In  a  word,  if  I  read  correctly  Mr.  John- 
son's words  and  actions,  they  mean  that  the 
United  States  alms  to  expand  the  war  for  a 
limited  purpose  and  to  avoid  expanding  the 
war  beyond  that  purpos^ 

The  purpose:  to  bring  North  Vietnam  to 
accept  a  settlement  that  would  Insure  the 
independence  of  South  Vietnam,  to  which 
Hanoi  pledged  Itself  in  1954  and  again  In 
1962. 

Has  this  rlskful  and  delicate  oper^ion  got 
any  fair  chance  of  success? 

It  may  have,  but  only  if  the  missing  in- 
gredient is  forthcoming  at  the  right  time. 

The  missing  ingredient,  which  it  seems 
to  me.  must  accompany  new  air  thrusts 
against  North  Vietnam,  is  a  major  U.S.  peace 
offensive,  to  make  it  clear  that  we  seek  only 
an  ehd  to  the  aggression,  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  Inflict  unnecessary  blows,  that  our 
sole  objective  is  a  settlement  mutually  toler- 
able to  both  sides—whenever  Hanoi  will  cease 
and  desist. 

I  am  not  talking  about  an  appeasement 
peace.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
White  House  has  any  such  thing  in  mind. 
But  I  am  suggesting  that,  if  the  Johhson 
aim  of  a  controlled  expansion  of  the  fighting 
as  an  ess^tial  persuader  to  Hanoi  is  to  suc- 
ceed, there  must  simxiltaneously  be  a  peace 
offensive  to  convince  Hanoi  that  it  has  a 
reasonable  acceptable  alternative  to  all-out 
war. 

More  military  action  by  itself  could  well 
bring  unlimited  expansion  of  the  war. 

A  peace  offensive  by  Itself  could  only  bring 
an  Intolerable  appeasement. 

Together  they  make  sense — and  could 
make  headway  toward  the  President's  goal. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the 
Vietcong  would  be  persuaded  by  either  war 
action  or  peace  action  alone.  The  reason 
is  that  Hanoi  and  Peiping  have  long  been 
convinced  that  the  United  States  would  not 
have  the  will  and  the  patience  to  hang  on, 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  was 
getting  weaker,  and  that  it  would  be  foolish — 
for  them — to  give  away  at  the  conference 
table  what  they  felt  sure  they  were  winning 
on  the  battlefield. 

No  wonder  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  shown  no  in- 
terest in  negotiation.  For  months  we  have 
talked  stronger  than  we  have  acted.  We 
have  warned — and  done  little.  We  have  con- 
ferred with  ourselves — and  done  little.  Now 
we  are  beginning  to  act  more  meaningfully. 
But  to  bring  North  Vietnam  to  the  con- 
fereijce  table  will  take  more  than  the  few 
retaliations  we  have  lately  made.  It-  will 
undoubtedly  take  persistent  and  heavy  mili- 
tary pressure  from  the  air  and  naval  re- 
sources we  have  mobilized  in  the  area.  If 
Ho  Chi  Minh  is  to  be  persuaded  to  accept 
anybody's  invitation  to  the  conference  table, 
it  will  have  to  be  made  clear  that  the  only 
practical  choice  is  between  ending  the  war 
or  suffering  widespread  devastation. 

ft  |fij)rofoupdly  riskful  to  think  we  can 
exparinthe  war  in  Vietnam  and  control  its 
expansion  at  the  same  time.  We  must  do 
it  with  our  eyes  open. 

The  only  way  this  can  be  done  with  the 
least  risk  is  to  mount  a  peace  offensive  which 
would  make  our  purpose  clear  and  credible 
to  allies  and  enemies  alike. 

My  assumption  is  that  such  plans  are  well 
advanced  within  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  that  the  President  is  waiting  for 
the  proper  time. 

Mr.   McGOVERN  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
I  had  hoped  to  address  some  remarks  to 
the.  Senate  sometime  today  in  response 
to  his  address.  I  doubt  whether,  within 
the  compass  of  time  and  the  duties  still 
before  me,  I  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  However,  I  trust  that  there 
may  be  an  opportunity  tomorrow  to  re- 
spond to  some  portions -^Vthe  Senator's 
address.  ^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  comment.  I  shall 
look  forward  with  interest  to  whatever 
he  may  say  on  the  subject  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Idaho  on  his 
statement.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  for  whatever  it  is  worth, 
that,  not  on  the  high  level  he  occupies, 
but  on  the  very  low  level  of  my  own 
status  here,  I  hope  to  respond  yet  this 
evening  to  this  very  excellent  discussion 
of  policy,  with  which  I  take  some  issue, 
and  that  I  shall  await  with  eagerness  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
tomorrow,  because  his  comments  are 
often  of  great'  guidance  to  us  who  indulge 
in  discussions  of  this  type. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming must  never  demean  his  position  or 
prestige,  because,  in  my  judgment,  he 
occupies  a  high  plateau  and  a  place  of 
high  confidence  in  these  great  halls.  I 
am  always  prepared  to  listen  to  him  with 
the  greatest  of  circumspection  and  hu- 
mility. 

I  often  sit  at  his  feet  to  listen,  know- 
ing, of  cour^,  that  he  has  occupied  high 
places  on  a  university  faculty  and  has 
given  much  time  during  his  life  to  a 
study  of  historic  trends.  So  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  can  listen  and  learn. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  comments.  Probably  I 
should  quit  while  I  am  ahead.  However, 
for  the  Record,  I  wanted  to  have  an  un- 
derstanding. Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in- 
tends to  project  his  thoughts,  roughly 
along  the  same  line,  and  that  it  might 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  discussion  if 
I  were  to  withhold  my  questions  and 
my  comments  until,  perhaps,  his  remarks 
were  also  a  part  of  the  Record? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  plan  to  speak  for 
12  or  15  minutes.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  wishes  to  make  his  remarks 
first.  I  shall  be  glad  to  defer  to  him. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  the  interest  of  being 
orderly  and  talking  about  the  same  sub- 
ject, so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  switch 
back  and  forth,  as  if  we  were  watching 
a  tennis  match,  it  might  be  better  if 
both  speeches  were  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  advised  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  that  he 
wishes  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  the  floor,  unless 
the  Senator  wishes  to  propound  ques- 
tions to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

South  Dakota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First,  although  It 
has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  during  all  of  the  Senator's  re- 
marks, I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  his  thought-provok- 
ing address.  I  hope  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  also  read  it. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is  one 
to  which  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  given  much  attention  in  con- 
structing  the  philosophy  that  he  has  so 
ably  presented  this  evening;  that  is, 
exactly  what  does  he  think  we  caniHo 
from  the  standpoint  of  relative  disen- 
gagement in  South  Vietnam  as  aga.inst 
maintaining  the  status  quo  or  moving 
more  definitely  to  the  north? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First,  I  should  say 
that  I  have  not  advocated  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  or  any  repudiation 
of  the  pledgesi  we  have  made  to  the 
Saigon  Government.  In  every  instance 
that  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  I  have 
tried,  at  least,  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
country  keeps  its  commitments,  and  that 
the  United  States,  under  mounting  Com- 
munist pressure,  ought  not  to  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  also  spoken  up  on  several  oc- 
casions in  support  of  the  action  that 
President  Johnson  has  taken  in  order-" 
ing  bombings  in  retaliation  for  the  in- 
creased attacks  upon  Ameiican  per- 
sonnel. 

As  a  preclude  to  the  response  that  I 
shall  make  to  the  Senator,  let  me  again 
say  that  I  support  the  President  in  what 
he  has  done  thus  far. 

When  the  President  ordered  these 
bombings,  clearly  his  action  was  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  Amer- 
ican will  and  purpose.  It  was  intended 
to  show  Hanoi  and  Peiping  that  the 
United  States  is  not  a  paper  tiger,  and 
that  we  will  not  be  forced  out  of  South 
Vietnam  by  stepped-up  Communist 
coercion. 

The  necessary  correlate  to  this  posi- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  willingness  to 
make  clear  to  the  world  the*  conditions 
for  peace  in  southeast  Asia.  We  should 
define  with  clarity  and  precision  what 
our  objectives  are  in  being  there.  I  sub- 
mit, with  all  deference  to  the  State  De- 
partment, that  there  has  not  yet  been 
a  consistent,  clear-cut  definition  of  the 
American  puipose.  The  confusion  has 
been  compounded  by  conflicting  state- 
ments as  to  our  purpose. 

If  our  objective  is  to  immunize  south- 
east Asia  from  Chinese  interest  or  activ- 
ity, to  dam  off  this  part  of  the  world  from 
what  has  traditionally  been  a  sphere  of 
influence  for  China,  then  I  say  that  our 
goal  is  unrealistic  and  foredoomed  to 
failure,  in  the  long  course  of  events. 
China  is  the  biKcest  .power  in  Asia.  It 
is  a  dominant  force.  China  desires  to 
reestablish  a  sphere  of  influence  in 
southeast  Asia  like  that  she  maintained 
under  the  Chinese  emperors. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  it  is  American 
policy — if  it  were  in  fact  our  purpose- 
to  immunize  southeast  Asia  from  Chinese 
influence,  this  is  a  poUcy  which  will  not 
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succeed.  It  ixms  contrary  to  the  physi- 
cal power  I'elationships  in  Asia.  It  would 
be  as  though  the  Chinese  were  to  say  to 
us,  "Quit  trying  to  assert  a  dominant 
American  interest  in  Mexico."  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  the  policy.  Rather,  our 
purpose  in  Asia,  is  the  containment  of 
Chini.  We  went  back  to  Western  Eu- 
rope to  prevent  fiirther  Russian  expan- 
sion. Our  presence  in  Asia  is  related  to 
the  containment  of  Peiping. 

Now,  the  best  way  to  contain  the  power 
of  Peiping  is  to  ring  CShina  with  inde- 
pendent, stable  governments.  I  do  not 
think  that,  in  the  long  run,  we  shall  be 
able  to  determine  what  the  character  of 
these  governments  will  be.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  matters  so  much  as  the 
independence  of  those  governments. 

Therefore,  I  should  think  that  it  would 
be.  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  begin  to  do  in  Asia  what  we  have  long 
been  doing  in  Europe — recognizing  that 
the  satellite  countries  are  restless,  that 
they  are  not  all  alike,  not  dominated  by 
the  Kremlin  to  the  same  degree.  We 
are  watching  each  one  working  its  way 
out  from  under  the  Kremlin's  grip,  rec- 
ognizing that  Tito's  Yugoslavia  is,  in 
fact,  largely  independent  from  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  Russia. 

I  cannot  see  why,  in  the  face  of  what 
has  happened  to  the  Communist  satel- 
lites in  Europe,  the  same  experience  will 
not  also  occur  in  Asia.  Tiierefore,  I 
should  like,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  to 
state  that  the  struggle  in  soutlieast  Asia 
is  one  which  eventually  must  find  a  polit- 
ical, rather  than  a  military,  settlement. 

In  a  widened  military  involvement,  we 
can  lose  many  men.  We  lost  157,000, 
dead  and  wounded,  in  Korea.  The  fight- 
ing cost  us  $18  billion.  But.  in  the  end, 
we  had  to  go  to  the  conference  table. 
There  had  to  be  a  political  settlement. 
So  it  is  with  southeast  Asia. 

So,  I  s'nould  hope  that  our  Government 
would  make  clear  that"  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment is  our  objective  in  southeast  Asia; 
that  we  are  willing  to  consider — either 
thi-ough  the  intervention  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  through  another  Geneva 
Conference — the  prospects  for  a  political 
solution  in  southeast  Asia  which  would 
neutralize  the  area  and  provide  for  the 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops. 
We  could  guarantee  the  integrity  of  that 
neutrality  with  tJae  fKlll  strength  of 
American  might.  This  would  be  using 
American  military  power  in  a  way  that 
could  be  effective,  as  a  deterrent  to  Chi- 
nese encroachment  upon  her  neighbors. 

I  submit  that  our  present  policy,  on 
the  scoreboard,  is  not  one  to  give  us 
reassurance,  for  Chinese  hegemony  grows 
In  southeast  Asia  every  day.  ^ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,.lipU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHUR-CH.     I  yieM.  t 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  \  appreciate  t»e 
lucid  presentation  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  on  the  subject.  I  mentioned 
before  that  I  think  he  has  made  a  mag- 
nificent address. 

I  am  looking  for  some  practical  ap- 
plications of  his  concept.  For  example. 
I  would  like  to  see  more  trade  and  less 
aid  as  an  American  policy.  I  mentioned 
earlier  today  that  when,  I  asked  the  for- 


mer Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Hodges,  and  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y,  Mr.  Dillon,  if  they  knew  of 
any  highly  developed  country  in  the  free 
world,  that  was  not  doing  its  best  to  get 
as  much  trade  as  possible  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  both  m  exports  to  those 
countries  and  imports  from  them,  they 
both  said  no,  that  our  country  was  the 
only  country  that,  for  ideological  or  any 
other  reasons,  was  not  trying  to  improve 
its  trade  position. 

I  also  mentioned  that  I  felt  trade  was 
perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  to  obtain 
a  better  understanding  between  nations, 
and  the  normal  relationship  between 
businessmen  who  are  looking  forward  to 
an  arrangement  that  both  sides  consider 
satisfactory. 

It  is  a  little  ridiculous  for  us  to  keep 
nearly  a  million  military  people,  counting 
their  dependents,  living  in  Germany,  as 
we  have  for  so  many  years.  We  should, 
in  the  interest  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
nrents  problem,  withdraw  a  large  number 
of  those  people.  I  am  confident  that 
would  not  affect  anything  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  commitments. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  ask  my  able 
friend  from  Idaho  is.  What  does  he  think 
would  be  the  best  specific  course  that  we 
could  take  at  this  time  in  South  Viet- 
nam? If  I  have  any  disagreement  with 
him,  it  is  over  the  statement  that  the 
President  should  emphasize  his  desire 
for  peace.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees 
that  the  President  has  emphasized  his 
desire  for  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. My  point  is  that  we  should  ac- 
company the  stepped-up  military  moves 
with  a  peace  initiative,  making  clear 
what  we  regard  the  essential  prerequi- 
sites to  be  for  an  acceptable  political 
settlement  that  will  bring  peace  to 
southeast  Asia  and  provide  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  unalined  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  knows  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to  specify 
the  exact  form  that  our  proposal  might 
take  or  what  we  mi,?ht  finally  agree  to 
at  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  question  I 
wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
what  bargaining  table  he  has  in  mind, 
and  where. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  cite  the  fact  that'We 
went  to  Geneva  over  Laos.  We  had 
spent  $325  million  to  build  a  Laotian 
army  that  refused  to  fight.  The  war  in 
Laos  was  going  against  us.  In  another 
60  days,  the  country  would  have  fallen 
into  the  lap  of  the  Communists.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  took  us  to  the  Geneva 
conference  table.  Today,  there  is  no 
one,  including  our  Ambassador  in  Saigon, 
who  does  not  say  that  the  situation  in 
-'Laos,  after  the  neutralization  worked  out 
-r>-at  the  Geneva  conference  table,  is  better 
than  it  was  before.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  through  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  only  reason  I 
am  asking  the  question  is  that  I  am  very 
much  impressed  with  the  statement  of 
my  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor think  of  starting  with  a  conference 


at  Geneva;  and  if  so,  who  should  be  at 
the  bargaining  table? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  These  are  matters 
which  should  be  left  to  the  President, 
of  necessity.  We  entered  negotiations 
over  Laos  at  the  point  of  failure,  when 
continuation  of  the  war  would  have 
meant  a  Communist  seizure  of  the  coun- 
try. We  may  be  in  a  somewhat  similar 
situation  in  South  Vietnam.  But  I 
would  have  the  President  indicate  what 
the  prerequisites  might  be  for  going  to 
the  bargaining  table.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  specify  these  conditions  on 
the  Senate  floor,  which  only  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  .of  State  could 
properly  undertake  to  do,  but  I  am  fture 
they  would  do  it  in  a  manner  safe- 
guarding American  interests. 

We  have  had  several  opportunities. 
Mr.  U  Thant  has  urged  using  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  Nations  in  seeking 
a  solution  of  the  Vietnam  issue.  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  has  made  suggestions. 
I  am  sure  other  opportunities  will  arise, 
because  neither  side  can  win  a  clean 
victory  in  southeast  Asia,  and  neither 
side  really  wants  war.  Korea  was  a  les- 
son for  all.  There  was  no  victory  for 
us  in  Korea.  Neither  would  there  be 
from  widening  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 
In  a  situation  where  both  sides  stand  to 
lose  so  much  in  a  war  which  neither 
wants,  it  seems  to  me  the  opportunity 
is  ripe  to  reach  a  political  settlement, 
to  use  the  olive  branch  of  the  Presi- 
dential Seal,  even  as  we  use  the  arrows. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  kindness  in  listening  to  my 
questions. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  asking  them. 

Ml'.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.   I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  First,  I  would  make  a 
matter  of  public  record  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  learned  many 
of  these  lessons  together,  side  by  side, 
in  the  countries  that  seem  to  be  having 
so  much  trouble. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  connection  with  an 
article  of  mine  that  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  on  Sun- 
day, there  is  a  picture  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  appears  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  taken  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  want  that  picture  to  implicate 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  the  article 
or  in  the  views  I  am  expressing  this  af- 
ternoon. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Basically,  it  comes  as  a 
matter  of  compliment  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  in  view  of  the  high  level 
of  the  remarks  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  Our  experiences  together 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Saigon  in  particular, 
have  deeply  affected  the  thinking  of  both 
of  us. 

The  real  point  of  my  interiniption  is  to 
address  myself,  to  the  excellent  state- 
ment the  Senator  has  made  in  regard 
to  why  we  are  in  Vietnam.  Why  are  we 
there  as  compared  to  the  situation  in 
Western  Europe,  when,  after  the  w^ar,  we 
were  all  eager  to  go  home?  We  were  de- 
termined to  contain  the  Russians.  We 
had  the  courage  to  prevent  the  Russians 
from    moving    ahead.      The    Senator 
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pointed  out  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  Western  Europe,  the 
difference  being  in  the  sophistication  of 
the  people.  Those  people  are  capable  of 
a  correct  assessment  of  the  situation. 
But  what  I  think  he  suggests  is  that 
when  the  chips  were  down  in  Western 
Europe,  we  did  not  say:  "This  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  us.  We  are  ready  to  fight, 
but  let  us  sit  down  and  talic  about  it." 
Instead,  we  served  notice  on  Moscow 
that  starting  in  Western  Europe,  with 
West  Germany  and  in  Berlin,  we  were 
ready  to  fight  now  if  the  Russians  in- 
tended to  try  to  move  into  those  areas. 
We  made  it  unalterably  clear  that  that 
was  our  position.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Russians  backed  off.  \ 

Two  years  earlier,  we  did  the  same 
thing  in  Greece  where,  it  is  true,  the. 
Government  did  not  have  the  support  of 
the  people.  For  the  most  part.  Greece 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  civil  war.  on  a 
considerably  higher  level  than  the  one 
now  going  on  in  Vietnam,  but  civil  war, 
nonetheless. 

The  question  that  took  first  priority 
was  the  encroachment  from  the  north 
of  Communist  forces  across  the  border. 
We  had  to  back  not  the  good  guys  but 
the  bad  g.uys  in  Greece — to  put  it  simply 
in  the  vernacular.  We  did  not  back  the 
people.  We  backed  the  monarchy;  we 
backed  those  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
driver  s  seat  at  that  moment.  We  took 
a  chance  on  Greece  raising  its  level  of 
economy  and  in  improving  the  quality 
of  its  own  government.  It  was  a  case 
of  putting  first  things  first.  As  a  result 
of  the  strong  position  which  we  made 
clear  was  ours  in  Greece,  the  Russians 
backed  off. 

I  submit  that  the  analogy  is  now 
valid  in  Vietnam.  It  has  been  valid  all 
along.  It  was  valid  when  we  went  in, 
immediately  after  1954.  To  complete 
the  point  in  Vietnam,  what  worked 
vmder  the  Communist  pressure  from 
Moscow  in  1946,  1947,  and  1948,  has  to 
work  in  different  terms,  but  still  work 
now — that  is.  we  must  make  it  clear 
that  in  Vietnam,  much  as  we  would  like 
to  see  a  different  government  and  even 
a  democratic  government  for  them,  the 
first  thing  w^  insist  upon  is  that  there 
be  no  additional  encroachment  by  forces 
from  the  north. 

I  believe  that  the  moment  we  try  to  lop 
the  whole  area  into  the  category  of  a 
discussion,  we  then  are  daring  to  negoti- 
ate the  status  of  the  line  that  really  was 
a  sacred  line  in  Germany,  in  Berlin,  and 
in  Greece. 

There  should  be  the  same  sacred  line 
in  Vietnam.  Even  though  we  went  to 
the  conference  table,  after  the  fighting 
in  Korea,  we -drew  a  line  that  was  con- 
sistent with  our  purpose — respecting  the 
agreement  that  had  already  been 
reached  there;  and  we  stabilized  the 
picture  even  though  it  involved  the 
presence  of  American  troops.  But  a  di- 
vided Korea,  two  Berlins,  two  Germanys, 
two  Chinas,  and  two  Vietnams  seem  to 
be  our  starting  place,  and  not  our  negoti- 
able area. 

For  that  reason,  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator's  wise  drawing  of  the  issue  in 
Europe  and  in  stopping  Russian  com- 
munism pertains  equally  in  the  drawing 
of  the  line  in  southeast  Asia. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  very  able  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGeeI,  let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that 
I  fear  it  illustrates  the  danger  of  argu- 
ment by  analogies  which  really  are  not 
based  upon  the  same  underlying  facts. 
It  also  tends  to  point  up  the  need  for 
a  more  precise  definition  of  American 
objectives  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  say  with  all  deference  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  that  I  have  the  same 
trouble  with  his  statement  that  I  have 
with  statements  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  situation  in  southeast 
Asia.  There  were  very  good  reasons  for 
the  success  of  our  containment  policy 
in  Europe.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
draw  a  sharp  distinction  b^ween  Europe 
and  southeast  Asia,  and  not  to  paint  the 
picture  in  broad-brush  strokes,  as 
though  there  were  no  difference  between 
Western  Europe  and  Russian  expan- 
sionism after  World  War  II,  and  the 
kind  of  problem  we  are  facing  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam  today. 

I  suggest  that  the  difference  is  as  great 
as  that  between  Western  Europe  and 
southeast  Asia  in  terms  of  the  people,  , 
of  values,  of  governmental  systems,  and 
of  outlook.  Therefore,  to  say  that  this 
is  all  one  big  problem,  and  that  the 
same  policy  of  containment  that  worked 
15  years  ago  in  Europe  is  going  to  work 
in  southeast  Asia  today  is,  to  me,  a 
fundamental  error. 

The  reason  why  our  policy  has  fated 
to  produce  the  desired  results  in  so  ntany 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  that  there  is 
so  different  an  attitude  in  Africa  and 
Asia  toward  the  Western  World. 

These  continents  have  just  emerged 
from  centuries  of  colonial  bondage.  I 
served  in  Burma,  in  India,  and  in  China 
diu-ing  the  war.  The  only  common  link 
among  the  people  I  encountered  was  their 
great  resentment  of  the  white  man. 

These  factors,  which  count  for  so  much 
in  Asia,  were  not  present  in  Europe. 
There,  we  Americans  were,  more  or  less, 
of  the  same  family.  We  were  part  of  the 
same  mainspring  of  Western  civiUzation. 
We  had  cultural  values,  economic  and 
political  systems  sufficiently  alike,  so  that 
we  shared  a  common  repugnance  to  com- 
munism. I  do  not  believe  it  follows  that 
Africans  or  Asians  feel  the  same  way,  or 
see  communism  in  the  same  light  that  we 
do.  I  beheve  that  these  factors  are  so 
fundamental  that  they  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  an  intelligent  American 
policy  is  to  be  formulated  for  so  different 
a  part  of  the  world. 

The  Senator  states  that  we  must  draw 
the  line  in  South  Vietnam  the  way  the 
line  was  drawn  in  Europe.  I  say  that  if  I 
had  a  better  idea  of  exactly  what  our  ob- 
jective is  in  southeast  Asia.  I  would  have 
a  better  basis  for  evaluating  our  policy. 
So  would  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeI  ;  so  would  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  ;  and  so 
would  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  will  have  to  fight,  should  it  come  to 
that. 

I  suggest  tliat  in  Vietnam  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  different  kind  of  problem. 
Everyone  who  writes  about  it,  agrees  to 
this. 


At  the  moment,  the  Chinese  are  not 
Uiere.  They  have  not  come  down  with 
their  armies.  They  have  not  dropped 
•the  Bamboo  Curtain  on  southeast  Asia 
and  backed  it  up  with  Chinese  divisions. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  between 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam,  to 
determine  whether  the  country  will  be 
reunited,  and  under  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment.  Thus  far,  most  of  the  com- 
batants have  been  South  Vietnamese. 
The  pro-Communist  South  Vietnamese, 
called  the  Vietcong;  and  the  anti-Com- 
munist South  Vietnamese,  rallied — If 
that  is  not  too  strong  a  word — around 
whatever  government  is  sitting  in  Saigon. 
It  has  been  essentially  a  civil  war,  even 
though  aided  and  abetted  from  the  north. 

What  north  are  we  talking  about? 

We  are  talking  about  Hanoi.  The  most 
significant  help  Peiping  has  given,  thus 
far,  is  some  Mig  fighters,  sent  down  re- 
cently. Most  of  the  Chinese  participa- 
tion, so  far,  has  been  verbal  service  to 
the  cause.  There  has  been  some  instruc- 
tion on  the  art  of  guerrilla  warfare,  but 
the  Chinese  are  not  there  in  any  physical 
sense,  certainly  not  to  the  same  degree 
that  we  are  there  in  a  physical  sense. 
This  is  essentially  a  war  among  the  Viet- 
namese. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  the  Chinese  doubtlessly  desire  the 
communization  of  Vietnam,  but  the 
method  is  insurrection,  and  the  people 
involved  in  that  subversive  effort  are 
Vietnamese. 

If  we  believe  that  a  white  Western  na- 
tion can  intervene  and  take  over  this 
kind  of  war,  convert  it  into  an  American 
war,  and  then  settle  it  in  any  durable 
way,  I  simply  disagree. 

There  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do  in 
assisting  a  country  which  is  gripped  in 
insurrection  involving  brother  against 
brother. 

Since  there  are  limitations,  let  us  rec- 
ognize them.  Let  us  define  our  goals. 
Let  us  decide  what  we  are  really  out  to 
do.  Then  let  us  see  if  that  can  be  done 
through  the  processes  of  negotiation. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that,  in 
gaining  this  objective,  American  power 
must  be  brought  to  bear.  I  have  en- 
dorsed what  the  President  has  done  in 
his  use  of  American  power.  I  believe  a 
widening  war  may  be  averted  through 
the  judicious  use  of  power,  and  with  a 
policy  that  clearly  undertakes  to  mark 
the  course  to  the  bargaining  table,  where 
we  can  ascertain  whether  or  not  our  ob- 
jectives can  be  attained. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  so  eloquent  and  well  informed  on  this 
question  that  I  am  reluctant  even  to 
press  the  matter  further.  I  believe  he 
makes  an  excellent  point  when  he  says 
that  communism  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  is 
a  far  different  thing  to  these  people  than 
it  was  to  the  residents  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. I  believe  we  would  all  get  closer  to 
the  nub  of  the  real  problem  that  faces  us 
now  in  Asia  if  we  would  not  talk  so  much 
about  communism  and  talk  more  about 
power  politics. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  McGEE.    Herein  we  find  the  ex-  tion  to  start  talking  about  the  kind  of 

planations  not  only  for  the  American  world  we  want. 

presence,    but    the    goal    that    should         Mr.  CHURCH.     In  response  to 

epitomize  the  American  past.  Mr.  McGEE.    May  I  finish?     As  we 

In  the  wake  of  World  War  II.  if  I  may  draw  that  line,  we  are  only  completing 

submit  the  historical  parallel,  the  nations  the  sequence  of  the  policy  bases  ar^d  the 

of  the  world  fell  into  the  throes  of  the  power  commitments  for  the  benefit  of  a 


same  historic  conflict  that  followed  in 
the  wake  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  great 
wars  of  history,  and  that  is  to  put  back 
together  again  the  pieces  and  to  recon- 
stitute some  kind  of  accepted  balance  of 


power  as  man's  only  substitute  for  con-     in  the  world 
tinuing  war  up  to  this  time.  -   -    -. 

World  War  II  was  especially  harsh  on 
the  conventional  balance  of  power.  Not 
only  had  three  nations  gone  down  to  de- 
feat; namely,  Italy,  Germany,  Japan, 
but  even  two  of  the  victorious  powers 
were  so  strapped  by  the  war  that  they 
could  not  continue  their  historic  rela- 
tionships. .  I  speak,  of  course,  of  our  al- 
lies, France  and  England. 

Nonetheless  it  behooves  us  to  do  what 
we  can,  as  one  of  the  Allies,  one  of  the 
victors,  to  try  to  reconstitute  a  balance 
that  will  be  as  favorable  to  our  common 
cause  as  possible.  That  is  what  has  been 
taking  place  since  1945.  That  is  what 
happened  in  Berlin,  in  West  Germany,  in 
Greece,  and  around  the  globe,  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  a 
firm  line  all  the  way  from  Finland,  down 
across  Eastern  Europe,  across  Greece  and 
Turkey,  Iraq  and  Iran,  Pakistan  and 
India,  all  the  way  to  the  China  Sea.  ex- 
cept for  the  embarrassing  fluid  gap  that 
still  exists.  Neither  side  has  been  able 
to  firm  up  conditions  in  southeast  Asia. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  is  not 
that  I  disagree  with  the  imperativeness 
of  negotiation;  but  I  believe  in  negotia- 
tion at  the  right  time,  and  that  now  is 
not  that  time. 

We  must  close  the  last  remaining  gap. 
Although  conditions  in  Vietnam  are  en- 
tirely different  in  many  ways  than  they 
were  in  Europe  or  than  they  are  in  Latin 
America  or  anywhere  else,  the  one  thing 
that  is  present  that  was  present  in 
Europe  and  is  present  in  the  other  areas 
around  the  fringe  of  either  Soviet  im- 
perialistic design  or  of  the  Chinese  is 
sheer  political  calculation. 

It  should  have  been  spelled  out  before 
this  time,  for  in  my  judgment,  if  we, 
through  a  policy  of  hesitation,  or  a'  policy 
of  premature  negotiation,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Chinese,  as  a  case  in  point, 
to  move  into  southeast  Asia,  however 
surreptitiously,  we  jeopardize  the  politi- 
cal balance  in  the  world. 

That  empire  in  southeast  Asia  is  the 
last  large  resource  area  outside  the  con- 
trol of  any  one  of  the  major  powers  on 
the  globe.  In  the  hands  of  one  it  be- 
comes a  power  calculation  that  can  up- 
set the  balance  in  the  world. 

Before  we  can  talk  or  negotiate,  we 
must  make  certain  that  there  is  no  equiv- 
ocation about  where  we  stand  and  about 
where  we  have  drawn  the  line. 

President  Kennedy  said  that  we  can 
always  negotiate  freely,  but  we  must  not 
negotiate  freedom. 

I  believe  this  must  be  the  issue  laid 
down  on  the  firming  of  the  line  on  this, 
the  last  segment  of  a  power  vacuum  in 
the  world.    Then  we  shall  be  in  a  posi- 


balance  in  the  world  that  was  begun  back 
in  1946.  I  believe  the  price  We  have  al- 
ready paid  for  this  opportunity  oug^t  to 
give  us  pause  about  slowing  down  \intil 
we  have  fully  reconstituted  the  balance 


I  believe  that  the  condition  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  the  direction  in 
which  their  future  may  be  going,  are 
at  this  stage  secondary,  not  primary.  I 
believe  that  is  where  we  become  con- 
fused. We  must  keep  first  things  first, 
as  we  did  in  Greece  in  the  civil  war  there. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  intends 
to  speak  later  in  further  extension  of 
his  thoughts.  I  merely  wish  to  restate 
briefly  what  I  have  said.  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovernJ  has  been  waiting  patiently 
to  make  his  speech;  and  other  Senators 
may  wish  to  speak  also. 

China  is  not  now  in  Vietnam — either 
in  North  Vietnam  or  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  now  demonstrating  the  strength 
of  the  American  position  in  southeast 
Asia  stemming  from  our  domination  of 
the  air  and  the  sea.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  would  negotiate  from 
weakness. 

The  danger  of  using  our  military 
strength  alone  and  extending  the  bomb- 
ing northward,  unaccompanied  by  any 
preferred  recourse  to  the  bargaining 
table,  can  lead  only  to  a  worsening 
situation. 

Once  the  bombing  goes  further  north, 
the  danger  Increasco  that  North  Vietnam 
must  respond;  and  the  only  means  she 
has  is  on  the  ground.  Saigon  is  obviously 
too  weak  to  withstand  such  further 
pressures.  So  the  demand  will  follow 
for  American  ground  troops.  The  last 
time  we  had  a  similar  experience,  this 
led  to  Chinese  involvement.  We  can  go 
down  that  road  again,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant pain,  cost,  and  tragedy.  But, 
in  the  end,  we  shall  come  back  to  the 
conference  table,  as  we  did  in  Korea, 
with  China  as  well  as  North  Vietnam  to 
contend  with;  and  large  parts  of  south- 
east Asia  in  Chinese  occupation. 

That  kind  of  situation  would  not  auger 
well  for  a  satisfactory  settlement.  I 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
when  he  says  that  we  should  wait  until 
some  time  later,  until  after  the  military 
situation  has  changed.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  given  a  spreading  war,  the  military 
situation  will  only  worsen.  So,  I  think 
we  should  combine  our  military  effort 
in  South  Vietnam  with  an  indicated  will- 
ingness to  negotiate. 

Since  I  have  kept  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  waiting,  which  has  not 
been  fair  to  him.  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  him  now  so  that  he  can  deUver  his 
speech.  Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
main to  discuss  these  questions  further 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  after 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  con- 
cluded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
subject,  as  I  have  also.  I  shall  have 
some  additional  suggestions  to  make  for 
discussion  purposes  which  .1  believe  will 
meet  the  kind  of  objections  that  he  has 
raised,  or  answer  the  serious  questions 
that  he  has  posed  and  which  bother  him 
at  the  present  time.  I  wish  only  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  no  one  will  leave  out 
of  any  calculation  the  idea  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  Hanoi,  and  that  the 
Chinese  mainland  and  Government  are 
not  specifically  involved.  .We  know  that 
China  has  not  joined  its  armies  with  the 
Vietcong  yet. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  China  is  indeed  the 
reason  for  our  presence  in  southeast 
Asia.  I  have  expressed  doubts  as  to 
whether  our  policy  is  properly  directed 
toward  the  effective  containment  of 
Peiping.  The  Chinese  involvement  in 
southeast  Asia  could  become  a  great  deal 
Worse  than  it  is  today. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  has  been  a  great 
educational  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Before 
I  begin  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  speech.  This  is  a  most 
thoughtful  presentation  by  a  practical, 
hardheaded  internationalist.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  vigorously  supports  our 
position. in  the  world  as  the  defender  of 
freedom.  He  speaks  as  one  who  seeks 
to  strengthen  our  role  and  improve  our 
position  in  international  affairs. 

His  words  are  a  refreshing  and 
thoughtful  contribution  to  the  dialog 
on  our  role  in  Vietnam. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  elaborate  on 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  him.  He  cov- 
ered that  ground  thoroughly  enough. 
However,  one  aspect  of  this  continuing 
and  ever-changing  dialog  on  our  role  in 
Vietnam  is  worthy  of  attention.  That 
aspect  is:  What  is  the  conception  of  otir 
presence  in  South  Vietnam?  and,  should 
we  change  it? 

Increasingly,  in  recent  months,  we 
have  heard  the  voices  of  many  who 
seem  to  have  the  view  that  the  war  there 
is  in  fact  oi^r  war  and  that  we  should  and 
must  make  the  necessary  investment  of 
men  and  material  to  win  at  whatever  the 
cost. 

If  that  is  our  mission  there,  as  some 
seem  to  believe,  the  rules  of  the  game 
have  been  rather  dramatically  changed. 
I  do  not  think  our  mission  has  been 
changed  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  our  in- 
volvement it  has  been  clear  that  our 
mission  is  a  very  limited  one.  Three 
Presidents  have  clearly  stated  the  propo- 
sition that  our  role  is  simply  to  give  aid 
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and  technical  advice  with  the  objective 
of  helping  establish  an  independent, 
viable  regime  that  is  capable  of  manag- 
ing its  own  affairs. 

On  October  23,  1954.  when  President 
Eisenhower  first  offered  aid  to  Vietnam, 
he  stated: 

The  piirpose  of  this  offer  is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  expects  that  this 
aid  will  be  met  by  performance  qn  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  undertak- 
ing needed  reforms. 

On  September  2,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy reafBrmed  this  policy : 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
Is  made  by  the  ^Government  to  win  popular 
support  tliat  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  their  war.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it.  We 
can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equipment, 
we  can  send  our  men,  out  there  as  advisers, 
but  they  have  to  win  it — the  people  of  Viet- 
nam— against  the  Communists.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  assist  them,  but  I  don't 
think  that  the  war  can  be  won  unless  the 
people  support  the  effort. 

And  on  August  12,  1965,  President 
Johnson  described  the  primary  pattern 
pf  our  effort  over  the  last  10  years: 

First,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the 
basic  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  their 
own  freedom. 

When  we  first  agreed  to  help  South 
Vietnam,  French  armies  had  just  suf- 
fered a  disastrous  defeat  at  Dienbienphu. 
After  spending  an  estimated  $8.5  billion, 
aiter  committing  more  than  400,000  first- 
rate  soldiers,  and  after  suffering  240,000 
casiialties,  the  French  learned  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  win  a  jungle  war  in 
Asia,  except  at  incredible  cost.  As  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, recently  told  the  Senate,  most 
responsible  American  officials  realize 
that  "it  would  be  very  unwise  under  any 
circumstances  to  put  a  large  land  army 
on  the  Asian  Continent." 

Our  national  policy  has  been  to  help 
with  advice  and  material,  but  not  to  sub- 
stitute our  forces  for  those  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Goverhment,  nor  to  join 
with  them  in  a  land  war,  nor  to  fight 
their  war  for  them.  Our  military  per- 
sonnel in  Vietnam  number  only  24,000. 

Based  on  our  experience  of  10  years  in 
Vietnam  it  clearly  would  be  folly  to  ex- 
pand our  mission  or  the  original  concept 
of  our  involvement.  When  we  became 
engaged  there  in  1954 1  do  not  think  any- 
one expected  we  would  still  be  there  in 
1965.  Certainly  we  do  not  intend  to  stay 
there  until  1975.  At  some  stage  we  must 
make  ^  decision  on  whether  it  is  possible 
to  achieve  our  original  objective.  The 
accumulated  evidence  indicates  we  can- 
not. If  this  is  correct  it  is  in  our  national 
self-interest  to  seek  ways  and  means  of 
negotiating  a  coiistructive  settlement. 
The  President,  of  course,  is  in  the  best 
position  to  make  the  necessary  tactical 
judgments  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Whatever  the  final  result  in  South 
Vietnam  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  educational  process  for  us  as  Ameri- 
cans to  recognize  that  in  our  relatively 
new  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world  we 


will  be  continually  engaged  in  difficult 
risks  and  gambles  in  remote  spots  all 
over  the  globe.  We  will  in  the  future  as 
we  have  in  the  past  take  many  risks  in 
which  the  chances  of  success  are  much 
less  than  50-50.  The  fact  that  we  gamble 
in  behalf  of  freedom  some  place  and  lose 
does  not  mean  we  should  not  have  tried. 
If  we  never  take  any  risks  for  fear  of 
losing,  we  will  never  lose  anything  except 
our  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  published  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Negotiatk  Now  IN  Vietnam 

There  is  no  future  in  what  has  been  hap- 
pening the  last  few  days  in  Vietnam  except 
the  wider  war  that  has  been  American  policy 
and  interest  to  avoid.  As  we  retaliate 
against  stronger  Vietcong  activity  in  South 
Vietnam  witli  heavier  and  deeper  aerial  at- 
tacks upon  North  Vietnam,  we  extend  an 
ever  more  pressing  invitation  for  the  Chin- 
ese Communists  to  intervene  forcibly.  To 
say  that  they  will  not  do  so  is  to  forget  that 
this  country  made  Just  such  a  misjudg- 
ment  in  Korea. 

The  problem  is  not  that  we  couldn't  win 
a  war  against  China.  We  have  the  power  to 
do  it.  But  for  what  purpose?  It  woul(J 
involve  us  massively  in  a  remote  area  of 
the  world  where  our  national  interest  and 
security  are  not  involved  in  any  paramount 
degree.  It  would  risk  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war — for  the  Soviet  Union,  whatever  its  dif- 
ferences with  China,  could  not  long  stand  by 
without  at  least  material  aid  to  the  Com- 
munist side. 

The  dangers  are  too  great  and  the  goals 
too  unimportant  for  us  to  push  on  into  full 
scale  war.  It  is  not  as  if  we  had  allies  of 
strong  will  and  determination  at  our  side. 
The  South  Vietnamese  as  a  whole  do  not 
have  their  hearts  in  this  enterprise.  Our 
European  allies  do  not  believe  that  we  be- 
long in  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  like  a  musclebound  giant  being 
besieged  by  gnats.  We  have  overwhelming 
power  but  no  way  or  reason  to  use  it.  The 
war  is  really  a  grueling  ground  action  in  the 
Jungles  and  rice  paddies. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  former  Ambassador  to 
Vietnam,  argues  that  retaliation  against 
North  Vietnam  is  proper  when  we  are  at- 
tacked but  it  cannot  win  the  war.  He  thinks 
it  is  impossible  to  seal  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam.  He  told  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port that  "even  if  you  had  a  100-percent 
score  in  bombing  supply  lines  I  still  dont 
think  you  could  win  this  struggle  in  South 
Vietnam  by  Just  doing  that." 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Logically  to 
a  negotiated  settlement.  Lodge  sees  little 
possibility  of  .this,  but  this  country  certainly 
should  not  be  reluctant  to  say  that  it  is 
ready  to  seek  a  settlement  at  the  conference 
table.  Nothing  could  be  lost  by  recalling 
the  Geneva  pact  powers  for  negotiation. 
President  de  Gaulle  is  right  when  he  says 
that  southeast  Asia  should  be  a  neutral  zone 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  now  to  that 
end. 

Certainly  Russia  wants  no  war.  In  all 
probability  China  doesn't,  and  North  Viet- 
nam certainly  doesn't  want  Chinese  soldiers 
In  Its  territory.  A  negotiated  peace  is  vital. 
It  is  the  only  alternative  now  to  expanding 
war.     And  peace  must  remain  our  goal. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  entire  Nation  is  Indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr,  Chitrch] 


for  the  high  level  foreign  policy  debate 
that  he  has  introduced  in  the  Senate  to- 
day. The  Senate  has  a  constitutional 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  and  in  a  dialog  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  violate 
not  only  our  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity, but,  beyond  that,  we  jeopardize  the 
national  interest,  when  we  remain  silent 
at  a  time  of  great  significance  to  the 
Nation  in  terms  of  our  relations  with 
other  countries. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  time  in  recent 
years  wheii  we  have  been  confronted 
wish  more  crucial  changes  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  than  we  are  at  this  very 
hour.  The  greatest  disservice  Senators 
could  render  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  country  as  a 
whole  would  be  to  remain  silent  at  a  time 
when  we  have  an  especially  urgent  re- 
sponsibility to  share  our  views  and  our 
convictions  on  important  issues  that 
might  affect  the  future  of  our  country 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  So  eveiy 
citizen  of  our  countiy  is  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  a  thoughtful  and 
realistic  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  for  giving  us  the  ben- 
efit of  his  views  today  on  important  sub- 
jects affecting  not  only  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  but  also  our  own 
security.  I  commend  him  for  that,  and 
for  many  other  helpful  initiatives  that 
he  has  taken  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

I  say  the  same  thing  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  who  has  helpedHo  con- 
duct the  debate  and  the  dialog  today 
in  a  constructive  manner.  We  all  look 
forward  to  his  further  remarks,  as  well 
as  to  the  dissenting  views  that  have  been 
promised  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
"  DiRKSEN],  tomorrow.  These  differences 
of  opinion  and  their  expression  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  are  helpful  not  only 
in  clarifying  our  own  views,  but  also  in 
broadening  the  area  of  operations  of  our 
President  at  this  very  diflBcult  time. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  my 
position  with  regard  to  negotiation  in 
South  Vietnam  is  exactly  the  same,  as  I 
understand  it,  as  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  It  has  been  interesting 
that  this  week  the  American  people  have 
indicated  in  a  Gallup  poll  that  by  a  mar- 
gin of  more  than  60  percent  they  support 
the  retaliatory  air  strikes  ordered  by  the 
President.  But  those  same  people,  less 
than  3  weeks  ago,  indicated  by  an  amaz- 
ing percentage  of  81  percent  that  they 
also  favor  an  initiative  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  arranging  a  con- 
ference of  southeast  Asia,  China,  and 
other  interested  powers  to  see  if  some 
kind  of  a  peace  settlement  can  be  worked 
out.  Both  those  views  reflect  my  own 
thinking,  and  they  are  not  contradictory. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  to  uphold  the  Pres- 
ident's hand  at  a  time  when  he  is  order- 
ing selective  air  strikes  in  retaliation 
against  attacks  ur>on  American  forces, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  urge  our  Presi- 
dent to  use  that  high  office  in  arranging 
a  conference  in  which  the  possibilities  of 
negotiation  can  be  explored. 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  should  like  to 
take  my  stand  today,  as  I  did  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  a  month  ago  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  crisis  last  summer. 
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Obviously,  there  is  nothing  contradictory 
about  favoring  decisive  military  action  in 
Vietnam  today  at  the  same  time  that  we 
hold  open  the  door  and  in  fact  seek  ini- 
tiatives to  bring  about  a  conference  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  negotiation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  said,  we  cannot  run  out  unilat- 
erally on  our  commitment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saigon,  to  which  we  have 
pledged  our  continued  support  in  that 
area.  I  could  not  agree  with  certain 
proposals  that  have  been  made,  that  we 
merely  withdraw  with  no  notice  to  the 
Government  of  Saigon  or  to  our  allies. 
These  are  matters  that  have  to  be  ne- 
gotiated and  discussed  not  only  with  the 
Government  of  Saigon,  but  with  other 
great  powers  that  have  an  interest  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and,  of  course,  that 
includes  the  Government  of  mainland 
China. 

In  the  Gallup  poll  of  January  31,  the 
people  were  asked : 

Do  you  favor  efforts  by  president  Johnson 
to  arrange  a  conference  with  leaders  of 
southeast  Asia,  including  China,  to  see  if  a 
peace  agreement  can  be  Worked  out? 


It  is  interesting  to  mi  to  observe  that 
81  percent  of  the  American  people  said 
that  that  was  what  they  favored.  Eleven 
percent  dissented.  Eighft  percent  had  no 
opinion.  I  cannot  recall  any  controver- 
sial foreign  policy  in  recent  years  in 
which  81  percent  ofUhe  people  lined  up 
on  either  side.  ^     \ 

Public  opinion  expression  ought  to  be 
considered  carefully  by  our  policymakers 
in  the  State  Department  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Government. 

Piesident  Johnson  has  consistently 
acted  with  restraint  in  Vietnam.  He 
ordered  retaliatory  air  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam  only  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factors  involved  in 
this  complex  crisis.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  demonstrated  their  support  of 
the  President's  action. 

But  doubtless  no  one  recognizes  more 
clearly  than  the  President  that  bombing 
attacks  in  the  north  will  not  solve  the 
guerrilla  struggle  in  the  south.  I  hope 
that  such  tactics  are  aimed  at  increasing 
pressure  on  the  North  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment and  perhaps  on  the  Chinese  for 
negotiation  rather  than  following  the 
false  hope  that  military  victory  is  pos- 
sible for  either  side. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  for  the  state- 
ment he  is  making.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  he  has  made  with 
respect  to  the  restraint  that  the  President 
has  shown  in  dealing  with  this  danger- 
ous, vexatious  problem.  All  of  us  know 
that  the  problem  has  been  long  in  the 
making.  All  of  us  understand  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  President's  situation.  But  I 
am  confident  that  the  President  is  ear- 
nestly attempting  to  avoid  a  widening 
war  in  Asia.  He  remembers,  as  we  all  do, 
the  experience  in  Korea.  He  remembers 
the  statement  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur  afterward,  warning  against  the  end- 
less attrition  of  sending  American  troops 
into    battle    on    the    Asian    mainland. 


Therefore,  I  believe  the  President  is  en- 
deavoring to  find  a  way  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory settlement  in  southeast  Asia  that 
will  not  lead  us  into  another  Korean  war. 
I  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
marks the  Senator  has  made  with  respect 
to  the  prudent  restraint  the  President  has 
attempted  to  use  as  he  deals  with  this 
difficult  problem. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.   I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  comments. 

This  is  the  kind  of  struggle  that  is  not 
affected  much,  if  at  all,  by  bombingc  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  fighting. 
The  guerrillas  are  largely  equipped  with 
American  equipment  that  has  been  cap- 
tured from  the  South  Vietnamese,  whom 
we  have  equipped.  The  guerrillas  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  capable  of 
living  off  the  countryside,  with  little  out- 
side support.  The  guerrilla  strength  is 
strongest  a  thousand  mile*  away  from 
the  North  Vietnam  border.  If  the  guer- 
rillas do  not  always  enjoy  the  cooperation 
of  the  general  populace  in  South  Viet- 
nam, neither  do  they  seem  to  encounter 
much  grassroots  resistance. 

This  is  basically  a  political  fight,  as 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said,  that  in 
the  long  run  will  have  to  be  settled  by  the 
Vietnamese  people  rather  than  by  out- 
siders. 

Unfortunately,  our  deepening  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam,  however 
well  meaning — and  our  intentions  were 
good  when  we  became  involved  in  this 
struggle  some  11  years  ago — has  drawn 
to  us  much  of  the  resentment  which  the 
Vietnamese  developed  over  the  years 
against  France,  Japan,  and  other  ftiter- 
vening  powers.  Our  military  embrace 
of  the  South  Vietnam  rulers  may  actu- 
ally have  opened  the  way  for  Commu- 
nist gains  in  southeast  Asia  and  de- 
layed the  development  of  responsible 
government.  ^ 

So  however  unfair  it  may  seem  to  us, 
many  of  the  same  political  factors  that 
brought  the  French  forces  into  disre- 
pute and  eventual  defeat  in  southeast 
Asia  are  now  operating  against  us. 
Those  factors  could  not  be  controlled  in 
the  1950's,  even  by  an  enormous  invest- 
ment of  French  military  power,  including 
400,000  French  soldiers. 

The  late  beloved  President  Kennedy 
has  been  quoted  several  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  It 
is  interesting,  but  perhaps  somewhat 
ironical,  that  on  April  6,  1954— almost  11 
years  ago — the  then  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  John  F.  Kennedy,  took 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  at  a  time  when 
the  French  had  been  fighting  in  the  same 
area  for  some  8  years,  and  said: 

But  to  pour  money,  materiel,  and  men  into 
the  Jungles  of  Indochina  without  at  least  a 
remote  prospect  of  victory  would  be  danger- 
ously futile  and  self-destructive.  Of  course, 
all  discussion  of  "united  action"  assumes  the 
inevitability  of  such  victory,  but  such  as- 
sumptions are  not  unlike  similar  predic- 
tions of  confidence  which  have  lulled  the 
American  people  for  many  years  and  which. 
If  continued,  would  present  an  Improper 
basis  for  determining  the  extent  of  American 
participation. 


The  then  Senator  Kennedy  con- 
tinued: 

Moreover,  without  political  Independence 
for  the  associated  states — 


Meaning  the  states  of  Indochina — 
the  other  Asian  nations  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  regard  this  as  a  war  of  colonialism 
and  the  "imited  action"  which  is  said  to  be 
so  desperately  needed  for  victory  In  that 
area  is  likely  to  end  up  as  unilateral  action 
by  our  own  country. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
We  are  getting  precious  little  help  from 
any  other  country  in  the  long,  expensive, 
bloody  struggle  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  It  would  be  well  to 
contrast  the  situation  that  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  trouble  with 
the  nature  of  our  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  today.  In  Korea,  the  invasion 
of  the  south  by  the  north  constituted 
a  clear  violation  of  the  peace  system  that 
the  United  Nations  was  established  to 
maintain.  The  United  Nations  re- 
sponded. The  United  States  undertook 
to  defend  South  Korea  in  the  name  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  world  opinion  and,  indeed,  with 
token  forces  contributed  by  a  number  of 
other  nations. 

True,  the  physical  burden  was  largely 
ours;  but  the  action  was  carried  under 
the  aegis  of  the  world  conununity.  To- 
day, owing  to  the  different  character  of 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  the  world 
commvmity  does  not  look  upon  it  as  we 
do.  Otherwise,  we  would  probably  be  In 
South  Vietnam  today  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  active  col- 
laboration and  support  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  with  the  full  approbation  of 
world  opinion.  ^ 

The  very  difference  in  the  situation 
bears  out  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  in  the  excellent 
address  that  he  is  making  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  the  Senator  with  reference  to 
the  Korean  conflict  and  the  contrast 
there  is  well  taken.  There  is  one  fur- 
ther contrast  to  which  he  alluded  in  his 
remarks  today.  That  is  that  whereas  in 
Korea  we  had  the  support  of  our  U.N. 
colleagues  for  our  military  involvement, 
in  this  instance  not  only  is  such  support 
absent,  but  we  also  have  the  leading  of- 
ficer of  the  United  Nations,  Secretary 
General  U.  Thant,  urging  the  two  sides 
of  the  Vietnamese  confiict  to  get  to- 
gether and  try  to  work  out  some  kind  of 
negotiated  settlement. 

There  is  one  other  lesson  that  we 
should  remember  about  the  Korean  con- 
flict. There  are  those  who  are  willing 
to  risk  escalation  on  the  theory  that  any 
amount  of  acceleration  of  the  war  on  our 
part  presents  us  with  no  real  danger  as 
far  as  Red  China  is  concerned.  These 
individuals  glibly  predict  that  a  show  of 
force  on  our  part  presents  us  with  no 
threat  of  increasing  Chinese  involve- 
ment. They  predict  that  somehow  the 
Chinese  will  wander  away  if  we  just  com- 
mit enough  military  power. 

The  lesson  of  Korea  is  that,  if  pushed 
far  enough,  we  can  indeed  provoke 
hordes  of  Chinese  soldiers  to  enter  the 
confiict.  The  Chinese  soldiers  swarmed 
into  Korea  1  million  strong  in  1951-52, 
which  is  the  same  kind  of  threat  that  Is 
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always  present  with  reference  to  the 
very  dangerous  situation  in  southeast 
Asia.  That  is  a  lesson  we  ought  not  to 
forget. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  the  event  that  the 
war  should  continue  in  Vietnam  without 
any  reed  arse  to  the  bargaining  table,  so 
that  both  sides  would  have  to  respond  in 
terms  of  an  ever  higher  level  of  mili- 
tary involvement,  in  addition  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  massive  Chinesie  movement  into 
southeast  Asia,  do  we  not  also  need  to 
consider  the  increasing  likelihood  that 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the 
pressure  of  this  mounting  war,  would 
tend  to  be  welded  back  together,  so  that 
the  Communist  world  could  present  a 
united  front  against  the  United  States? 

This  is  a  factor  of  enormous  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of.  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  needs  to  be 
weighed  carefully  in  the  balance  as  we 
decide  how  to  proceed  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Presidents  the 
Senator  has  touched  oh  one  of  the,  most 
fundamental  questions  in  this  whole 
crisis  area.  It  would  be  the  saddest  of 
misfortunes  if,  at  a  time  when  the  Com- 
munist world  appears  to  be  in  disarray 
and  the  monolithic  Communist  bloc 
which  once  confronted  us  has  been  shat- 
tered, we  were  to  provide  through  our 
actions  the  vehicle  that  united  these 
very  Communist  governments.  I  can  see- 
that  vei-y  thing  happening  in  the  event 
of  an  all-out  war  in  southeast  Asia.  It 
would  cause  our  Conununist  rivals  to 
close  ranks  as  nothing  else  could.  Be- 
yond that,  we  would  have  set  back  the 
cause  of  a  detente  of  peaceful  relation- 
ship of  the  kind  that  we  hope  has  been 
developing  between  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  continue  with  two  or  three  additional 
sentences  from  the  speech  delivered  by 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  11  years  ago. 
Referring  to  the  possibility  of  American 
intervention  in  southeast  Asia,  he  said: 

Such  intervention,  without  participation 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  nations  of 
Asia,  without  the  support  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  peoples  of  the  associated  states,  with 
increasing  reluctance  and  discouragement 
on  the  part  of  the  French — and,  I  might  add, 
with  hordes  of  Chinese  Communist  troops 
poised  Just  across  the  border  in  anticipation 
of  our  unilateral  entry  into  their  kind  of 
battleground — such  intervention  would  be 
virtually  impossible  In  the  type  of  military 
situation  which  prevails. 

I  shall  read  one  final  statement — and 
this  is  a  most  prophetic  statement.  It 
reads : 

Every  year  we  are  given  three  sets  of  as- 
surances: first,  that  the  independence  of  the 
associated  states  is  now  complete;  second, 
that  the  independence  of  the  associated 
states  will  soon  be  completed  under  steps 
now  being  undertaken;  and,  third,  that 
military  victory  for  the  French  Unlfen  forces 
In  Indochina  Is  assured,  or  Is  Just  around 
the  corner,  or  lies  2  years  off.  But  the 
stringent  limitations  upon  the  status  of  the 
associated  states  as  sovereign  states  remain; 
and  the  fact  that  military  victory  has  not 
yet  been  achieved  is  largely  the  result  of 
these  limitations.  Repeated  failure  of  these 
prophecies  has,  hqwever,  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished the  frequency  of  their  reiteration,  and 


they  have  caused  this  Nation  to  delay  defini- 
tive action  until  now  the  opportunity  for 
any  desirable  solution  may  well  be  past. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  very  well  be,  11 
years  later,  that  the  opportune  time  for 
negotiations  has  been  passed.  But  I  do 
not  believe  so.  The  difference  of  opin- 
ion that  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  I  have  with  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  that  we  think  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  is  now,  before 
the  forces  are  out  of  control  and  before 
a  trend  is  started  that  might  lead  to 
world  war  III. 

A  month  after  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts delivered  that  speech,  with 
predictions  of  victory  reverberating 
from  the  French,  Dienbienphu  took 
place.  The  French  resistance  collapsed, 
and  the  stage  was  set  for  a  forced  with- 
drawal of  the  French  forces  in  Indochina. 
How  ironical  it  is  that  more  than  a  dec- 
ade later,  the  same  advice  that  we  were 
giving  the  French  in  1954  is  now  being 
given  to  us  by  President  de  Gaulle — that 
we  cannot  win  a  military  victory,  given 
the  political  conditions  that  exist  in 
southeast  Asia;  that  we  cannot  v/in  when 
there  is  not  a  responsible  political  force 
in  control  in  that  part  of  the  world;  that 
guerrilla  tactics  of  this  kind  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  a  continued  military  solu- 
tion: and  that  what  is  nSeded  is  a  polit- 
ical settlement.  Apparently  the  fight  in 
southeast  Asia  has  swung  full  cycle. 

It  is  doubtful  that  our  continued  mili- 
tary involvement  in  the  sixties  will  prove 
to  be  any  more  successful  than  the  mili- 
tary involvement  of  the  French  was  in 
1954.  We  have  already  sacrificed  over 
300  American  lives  and  $4  billion  in  the 
Vietnamese  war.  Perhaps  that  would 
not  be  too  big  a  price  to  pay  if  we  had 
been  able  to  stabilize  the  political  and 
military  situation  with  that  investment. 
But  the  facts  are  that  both  the  political 
and  'military  situations  have  worsened 
as  we  have  become  steadily  more  in- 
volved. 

Far  from  losing  face,  I  say  that  if  we 
were  to  take  the  initiative  in  ending  the 
fighting  in  southeast  Asia  now,  it  would 
reaffirm  the  fundamental  desire  of  the 
American  people  for  world  peace.  There 
is  not  any  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  around  the  world  that  is  any  more 
precious  than  the  hope  for  peace.  There 
is  not  a;iy  nation  that  would  win  any 
morev-i51-estige  and  support  throughout 
the  world  than  the  nation  that  cham- 
pions constructive  steps  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

It  is  not  appeasement  to  recognize 
that  the  problem  of  southeast  Asia  does 
not  lend  itself  to  a  military  solution.  It 
is  not  appeasement  for  the  mightiest 
mihtary  power  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  recognize  the  limits  of  that 
power  and  to  commit  it  reasonably  and 
wisely.  Positive  steps  toward  peace  will 
do  more  than  retaliatory  air  strikes  to 
replenish  the  reservoir  of  good  will  which 
is  America's  greatest  source  of  strength 
in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  evident  that  neither  we  nor 
the  other  side  can  score  a  decisive  vic- 
tory in  the  kind  of  political  guerrilla  war 
that  has  cursed  Vietnam  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 
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The  statement  that  we  cannot  score  a 
decisive  victory  is  balanced  by  the  state- 
ment that  neither  can  they  have  a  deci- 
sive victory.  The  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Chinese  have  enormous  land  amiies 
capable  of  holding  out  in  the  jungles  for 
decades  if  they  should  ever  be  drawn  on 
a  large  scale  into  the  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia.  U.S.  military  strength  in  the 
Far  East,  *n  the  other  hand,  is  largely 
naval  and  air  power  which  does  not  lend 
itself  to  an  Asiatic  land  war.  We  could 
pulverize  the  great  cities  of  China  and 
North  Vietnam  and  still  not  end  the 
guerrilla  warfare,  or  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  effective  local  government. 

Although  both  sides  will  have  to  make 
concessions,  both  will  stand  to  gain  from 
a  ceasefire  and  a  negotiated  settlem^t. 
Neither  continued  fighting  nor  negotia- 
tion can  guarantee  that  governments  in 
southeast  Asia  will  be  alined  with  the 
West.  But  it  is  not  our  mission  to  play 
policeman  for  the  world.  In  the  long 
i-un,  only  the  people  of  southeast  Asia 
can  decide  the  political  ideology  under 
which  they  will  live. 

Even  if  one  were  to  admit  the  danger 
of  anti-Western  governments  coming  to 
power  in  some  of  the  southeast  Asia 
states,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
those  governments  would  be  puppets  of 
Red  China.  It  is  more  than  hkely,  given 
their  historic  resistance  to  China,  that 
these  states  would  resist  Chinese  en- 
croachment with  at  least  as  much  vigor 
as  the  states  along  the  Soviet  frontier 
in  eastern  Europe  are  now  resisting  Rus- 
sian dictation. 

Neither  does  it  follow  that  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  means  the 
end  of  our  military  power  in  Asia. 

We  hear  rash  predictions  that  the 
Communist  takeover  of  southeast  Asia 
means  a  series  of  domino  incidents  that 
will  push  us  to  Hawaii  or  California.  But 
our  real  military  power  will  remain  in 
our  naval  air  units  offshore. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  character  of  our  problem 
in  southeast  Asia  that  so  reflects  how 
heat  can  be  substituted  for  light  than  the 
notion  that  South  Vietnam  is  the  last 
stand  for  the  United  States  beyond  the 
shores  of  Hawaii,  or  even  the  gates  of 
Seattle.  If  there  is  nothing  but  a  vac- 
uum between  Saigon  and  Seattle,  indeed 
we  are  in  a  perilous  situation;  but  I  had 
thought  that  the  American  Navy  domi- 
nated the  Pacific,  and  I  had  thought 
that  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  a  sizable  moat 
to  protect  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  We  must  try  to  view  this 
situation  in  perspective  if  we  are  to  do 
our  duty. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It>  is  quite  evident 
that  the  United  States  is  and  will  remain 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  regardless  of 
what  happens  in  Vietnam,  the  strongest 
military  power  in  the  Pacific.  We  have 
the  power  to  utterly  devastate  Red 
China,  which  hardly  means  that  we 
would  be  negotiating  from  a  position  of 
weakness  no  matter  what  happens  in 
Vietnam.  No  nation  really  believes  that 
the  United  States  is  "a  paper  tiger,"  and 
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no  nation  will  believe  any  such  nonsense 
should  we  try  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
in  southeast  Asia  or  should  the  South 
Vietnamese  work  out  a  settlement  with 
the  Vietcong  on  their  own. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  posslible,  even  prob- 
able, that  we  may  have  greater  military, 
political,  and  economic  flexibility  and 
real  power  once  we  are  free  from  en- 
tanglement in  this  costly  and  indecisive 
involvement  in  the  jungles  of  southeast 

Asia. 

Likewise,  we  can  continue  to  play  a 
strong  political  role  in  Asia  by  strength- 
ening our  relations  with  such  key  coun- 
tries as  Japan,  the  Philippines,  India, 
Pakistan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
All  of  these  countries  plus  the  Russians 
and  our  European  allies  have  an  interest 
in  joining  with  us  to  stabilize  southeast 
Asia— perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  signifi- 
cant United  Nations  presence. 

If  efforts  at  negotiation  fail,  and  we 
have  to  continue  the  fighting  we  would 
have  lost  nothing  of  substance  militarily, 
and  our  political  position  might  be 
Stronger.  The  American  people  are  sup- 
porting the  President's  actions  in  Viet- 
nam, but  my  mail  indicates  by  a  margin 
of  15  to  1  that  the  people  also  favor 
efforts  on  our  part  to  negotiate  a  cease- 
fire and  a  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  heard  one  of  oua'  commentators, 
sometime  during  the  course  of  the  day, 
make  the  statement  that  the  mail  com- 
ing to  Members  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Communist-inspired.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  read  a  long  list  of  letters 
from  people  in  my  own  State,  from  peo- 
ple who  I  know  are  good  Americans,  and 
from  other  States,  letters  from  persons 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  me,  whose 
Americanism  I  do  not  question.  I  re- 
mind this  commentator,  who  states  that 
mail  favoring  negotiation  efforts  is  Com- 
munist-inspired, that  81  percent  of  the 
American  public  favored  a  conference  of 
the  concerned  nations.  So  it  would  be 
questioning  the  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  say  that  81  percent  of 
them  are  being  led  around  by  the  nose 
by  Communist-inspired  efforts. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pnesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGdvERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  been  a  leader  in  trying  to 
make  clear  that  statements  made  re- 
peatedly by  some  persons  who  claim  that 
some  views  which  are  controversial  are 
Communist  inspired,  are  not  omniscient. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  could  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  charge  that  these 
letters  were  anything  but  sincere.  If 
we  wished  to  argue  that  the  Communists 
were  smart,  we  could  argue  that  the 
Russians  were  writing  these  letters  so 
that  we  would  go  to  war  against  China  in 
order  to  have  us  bogged  down  in  the 
wrong  place  with  the  wrong  country  at 
the  wrong  time. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  not  refusing  to  let  a  few 
genuine,  sincere  Americans  express 
what  is  in  their  hearts,  and  to  take  it 
as  an  honest  expression  of  conviction* 
such  as  the  kind  of  conviction  reflected 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  this  dis- 
cussion on  both  sides  today,  which  is 
the  only  way  we  can  aiTive  at  what  we 


hope   will   be  rational   and   reasonable 
answers. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  his  helpful  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
there  are  some  articles  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks:  Thred  columns 
written  by  Walter  Lippmann,  one  dated 
February  11,  1964,  one  dated  February  9, 
1965,  and  a  column  published  in  News- 
week magazine  on  February  15,  1965;  an 
editorial  entitled  "Errors  on  Vietnam," 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch; 
an  article  written  by  Joseph  Kraft,  en- 
titled "Political  Track  Needed  in  Viet- 
nam" and  published  in  the  Evening  Star 
on  February  12,  1965;  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1965,  entitled  "Black  Day  in  Viet- 
nam"; an  article  written  by  James  Res- 
ton,  entitled  "Washington:  The  Unde- 
clared and  Unexplained  War,"  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  Febru- 
aiy  14,  1965;  together  with  the  lead  edi- 
torial published  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "Greatness  by 
Restraint." 

There   being  no   objection,   the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Sun-Times,  Feb. 

11.  1965] 
United  States  Should  Not  Shun  a  Parley 
(By  Walte^ Lippmann)  * 
Washington. — The  reaction  of  the  Red 
Chinese  to  our  air  strike  1^  very  interesting. 
The  Peiping  People's  Daily  Is,  as  one  might 
expect,  very  angry:  "We  are  waiting  for  you 
in  battle  array  *  *  *  If  you  insist  on  im- 
posing the  war  on  us,  heavy  rebuffs  are  In 
store  for  you."  There  Is  little  doubt  about 
what  the  Peiping  Chinese  have  In  mind: 
They  are  thinking  first  of  an  American  In- 
vasion on  the  ground  Into  North  Vietnam, 
and  they  are  saying  that  if  this  occurs,  they 
will  intervene  on  the  ground  and  give  us  a 
"heavy  rebuff." 

The  Important  thing  about  this  reaction 
Is  that  it  reveals  how  much  the  Chinese  are 
land  animals.  It  reveals  a  preoccupation 
with  the  only  kind  of  war  they  are  capable 
of  fighting  effectively,  a  war  on  the  ground. 
There  is  no  direct  reaction  to  what  actually 
happened — an  air  strike  from  carriers  at  sea. 
But  we  must  not  assume  from  this  that 
the  Red  Chinese  regard  themselves  as  in- 
capable of  fighting  back.  We  must  assume, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Chinese  military 
leaders,  who  have  to  be  taken  seriously,  are 
considering  how  they  can  use  the  military 
instrument  which  they  possess — land 
power — to  answer  the  United  States. 

We  must  therefore  reckon  with  the  possi- 
bility that  Chinese  Infantry  might  enter 
North  Vietnam,  perhaps  also  Laos  and  Thai- 
land, and  even  Korea.  This  Is  likely  to  be 
the  answer  If  the  war  is  escalated  to  the 
point  where  North  Vietnam  Is  being  devas- 
tated. The  Chinese  proved  in  the  Korean 
war  that  their  infantry  cannot  be  stopped 
even  by  prolonged  and  continuous  bombing. 
In  the  end,  the  Korean  war  had  to  be  fought 
on  the  ground  imtil  it  was  settled  by  negoti- 
ation. * 

It  is  plain  that  time  Is  running  out  for  the 
policy  which  President  Johnson  worked  out 
when  he  inherited  the  Vietnamese  commit- 
ment. The  policy  was  not  to  go  north,  as  we 
have  now  done,  and  not  to  withdraw,  but  to 
stand  pat  and  hope  that  our  adversaries 
would  grow  tired  of  the  war.  It  was  a  policy 
to  pKJstpone  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  decision — of  choosing  between  widen- 
ing the  war  and  confronting  China  on  the 


one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  reviving 
the  negotiations,  which  were  never  completed 
after  the  French  defeat  in  1954. 

The  choice  is  a  horrid  one.  A  war  with 
China  would  be  an  incalculable  risk.  In  a 
negotiated  settlement,  which  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  our  withdrawal  from  the  mainland, 
southeast  Asia  might  slip  within  the  Chinese 
sphere  of  influence  unless  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan,  India,  and  the  United  States  were 
able  to  exert  a  countervailing  Influence. 

The  policy  of  avoiding  a  decision  had  a 
popular  consensus  behind  it  and  it  was  use- 
ful in  that  it  insulated  the  election  from 
becoming  a  harum-scarum  brawl  about  Viet- 
nam. But  desirable  as  the  politics  of  con- 
sensus is  for  dealing  with  domestic  issues, 
for  pressing  problems  in  the  realm  of  great 
power  politics  there  must  be  a  decision  and 
choice. 

The  i-choice  which  has  to  be  decided  Is 
between  full-scale  war  and  a  negotiated 
truce.  Mr.  Johiison  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
who  let  himself  be  persuaded  by  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  that  the  Chinese  would  not 
be  able  to  fight  if  we  widened  the  war  to  their 
frontier  on  the  Yalu  River. 

The  military  policy  of  holding  on  in  South 
Vietnam,  supplemented  with  retaliatory 
strikes,  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  a  full- 
scale  peace  offensive.  The  United  States 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  say  and  should 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  seeking  a 
negotiated  settlement  In  southeast  Asia. 
The  peace  offensive  should  be  an  appeal  tp 
the  Russians,  the  Japanese,  the  Indians,  the 
British,  the  French,  and  the  Chinese  to  bring 
diplomacy  to  bear  upon  the  warlike  condi- 
tion in  Asia.  The  administration  has  always 
shrunk  from  talking  about  a  negotiated 
peace.  ) 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  rational 
objective  of  the  policy  we  are  following  Is 
to  induce  North  Vietnam  and  its  Chinese 
mentor  to  look  to  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Nobody  in  his  right  mind  can  Imagine  that 
this  kind  of  war  can  be  "won,"  that  is  to  say 
ended  by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
Communists.  The  administration  has  been 
willing  to  say  privately  that  the  reason  we 
continue  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  is  in  ^ 
order  to  put  ourselves  in  a  better  bargaining 
position. 

The  retaliatory  air  strikes  should  help 
some.  But  the  President's  great  predecessors, 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
never  thought  that  they  could  have  a  military 
solution  without  at  the  same  time  a  diplo- 
matic offensive. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Feb.  9, 

1965] 

The   Vietnamese  Affair 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  raid  oh  the 
American  Installations  In  South  Vietnam 
was  not  closely  related  to  Prime  Minister 
Kosygln's  visit  to  North  Vietnam.  It  is  hard 
to  believe,  too,  that  Mr.  Kosygin  would  have 
picked  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Hanoi  to 
touch  off  the  raid.  He  was  in  no  position 
to  help  the  Vietcong  to  carry  out  the  raid 
nor  to  protect  North  Vietnam  against  Ameri- 
can retaliation.  It  is  most  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  affair  was  ordered  and  directed 
by  men  who  intended  to  spoil  Mr.  Kosygin's 
mission  in  southeast  Asia  and  to  interfere 
with  his  role  as  a  principal  power  in  bring- 
ing about  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Most  probably,  therefore,  the  gambit  was 
directed  both  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  which  happen  to  have  a 
parallel  Interest  in  preventing  a  big  war  In 
Eastern  Asia  and  of  containing  the  expan- 
sion of  China.  The  administration  is  no 
doubt  right  In  Interpreting  the  raid  on 
Plelku  as  a  test  of  American  will.  Had  the 
United  States  refrained  from  reteliating,  the 
Chinese  and  their  supporters  In  Asia  and 
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elsewhere  would  have  called  it  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  United  States  is  a  paper  tiger, 
and  that  therefore  the  Soviet  policy  of  peace- 
able coexistence  Is  unnecessary  and  absurd. 
The  other  side  of  the  calculation  was  that  If 
the  United  States  reacted,  as  in  fact  it  did 
react,  it  would  demonstrate  that  in  Asia 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  paper  tiger  unable  to 
defend  its  clients. 

Prom  the  Chinese  point  of  view  the  gambit 
worked  successfully.  It  showed,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Americans  are  highly  vulner- 
able on  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam:  it 
showed  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  power  to  protect  East  Asia 
against  the  United  States. 

Much  'depends  on  what  lessons  are  drawn 
in  Moscow,  Peiplng,  and  Hanoi  and  Wash- 
ington from  the  affair. 

We  l^ave  had  a  very  clear  demonstration 
of  the  strategic  reality  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  American  Army  at  Pleiku  was  unable  to 
protect  itself  against  a  comparatively  small 
guerrilla  attack,  against  a  force  estimated 
officially  at  about  two  squads  and  one  pla- 
toon. The  American  forces  got  no  warning 
of  the  attack  from  the  Vietnahiese  people 
in  the  nearby  hamlets  where  the  raid  was 
prepared.  It  got  no  protection  from  the 
Vietnamese  security  guards.  In  fact,  when 
asked  at  his  Sunday  press  conference  wheth- 
er the  United  States  could  not  protect  its 
own  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  replied  that  he  did  not  "believe  It 
will  ever  be  possible — and  I  think  when  I  say 
this  I  reflect  the  views  of  our  Joint  Chiefs — 
to  protect  our  forces  against  sneak  attacks  of 
that  kind."  Sneak  attacks  is  in  this  case 
another  name  for  guerrilla  warfare. 

But  that  is  only  half  of  the  lesson  which 
was  demonstrated  this  past  weekend.  The 
other  part  of  the  lesson  Is  that  the  U.S. 
fleet,  standing  a  hundred  miles  offshore.  Is 
capable  of  inflicting  devastating  and  un- 
.  requited  damage  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
There  was  no  power  In  South  Vietnam  to  pro- 
tect our  own  forces  or  to  retaliate.  But  at 
sea  there  exists  an  enormous  American  power 
which  is  qtilte  Independent  of  our  forces  on 
the  mainland. 

The  peace  of  the  Mrorld  may  depend  on 
whether  all  of  the  powers  concerned  take 
the  meaning  of  these  lessons  to  heart. 

For  us,  the  meaning  Is  that  the  commit- 
ment to  participate  In  the  land  war  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  an  entanglement,  is  a  hostage 
to  fortune,  which  exposes  us  to  defeats  and 
humiliations.  The  best  that  the  more  con- 
vinced believers  In  the  comml^ent  can  say 
is  that  If  we  stay  there  long  enough  and 
accept  the  losses  which  they  regard  as  toler- 
able, the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
will  eventually  grow  tired  and  become  Indif- 
ferent. For  myself,  I  would  not  count  too 
much  on  American  patience  being  greater 
th.in  Chinese  patience.  It  Is  less  likely  that 
the  American  people  will  wish  to  wash  their 
hands  of  the  whole  business  of  containing 
China  if  they  do  not  have  to  lose  American 
soldiers  week  after  week  In  a  war  that  can- 
not be  won  on  the  ground  where  It  is  being 
fought. 

The  meaning  of  the  affair  "must  not  be 
missed  in  Moscow, 'Peiplng,  and  Hanoi.  Let 
them  remember  that,  reduced  to  Its  funda- 
mentals, the  situation  Is  that  the  United 
States  possesses  paramount  sea  and  air  power 
In  the  far  Pacific,  and  no  one  can  count  on 
such  a  degree  of  restraint  in  the  use  of  that 
power  that  It  will  never  be  lised.  The  United 
States  Is  not  a  paper  tiger.  That  phrase 
reflects  the  greatest  delusion  on  which  our 
adversaries  could  possibly  gamble.  The 
truth  Is  that  President  Johnson  profoundly 
desires  to  avoid  war  but  his  power  to  do 
that  Is  not  unlimited  nor  can  he  be  counted 
on  not  to  be  provoked  If  the  provocation  Is 
continual  and  cumulative. 

There^hould  be  no  mistake  about  this  any- 
where.   "^ 


[From  Newsweek  magazine,  Feb.   15,   1965] 
Toward  Peace  in  Asia 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  In  east 
Asia,  where  the  situation  has  been  frozen  for, 
some  years,  there  Is  again  significant  move- 
ment. In  the  postwar  period  after  the  Ameri- 
can victory  over  Japan,  there  was  a  con- 
frontation of  power  between  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  mainland  Chinese  on  the  other. 
This  confrontation  settled  Into  a  stalemate 
along  the  armistice  lines  In  Korea,  In  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  and  in  southeast  Asia. 
Neither  the  Korean  war  nor  the  war  In 
southeast  Asia  has  changed  the  main  lines 
of  this  confrontation. 

During  the  postwar  years  since  the  fall  of 
Dlenblenphu  in  1954,  the  United  States  has 
been  for  all  practical  purposes  the  only  great 
power  opposing  the  two  Communist  powers 
on  the  Asian  mainland. 

The  big  change  that  is  now  taking  place  In 
east  Asia  Is  that  other  great  powers,  which 
have  been  absent  for  years,  are  returning  to 
the  region  and  are  preparing  to  take  part  in 
the  settlement  of  its  affairs.  Thus,  within 
the  past  2  years,  we  have  seen  India  forced 
out  of  Its  neutral  stance  by  a  Chinese  attack 
on  its  territory.  There  has  been  the  return 
of  France,  which  has  Important  Imponderable 
influence  among  the  elite  of  Asia.  Recently, 
there  has  been  a  cautious  but  unmistakable 
decision  by  Japan  to  have  a  say  and  to  make 
herself  heard.  There  is  greater  activity  by 
Britain  In  response  to  Sukarno's  threat  to 
Malaysia.  There  Is  the  decision  to  strengthen 
the  military  posture  of  Australia.  And  now. 
while  this  article  is  being  written,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  returning  to  North  Vietnam.  For 
some  years,  in  which  the  whole  situation  in 
southeast  Asia  has  deteriorated,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  absent. 

The  return  of  the  powers  to  the  Far  East 
and  the  far  Pacific  is  from  our  American 
point  of  view  a  promising  development.  It 
promises  the  end  of  our  dangerous  isolation 
in  eastern  Asia.  It  promises  to  release  us 
from  the  solitary  and  thankless  role  of  being 
the  only  country  which  has  stuck  Its  fingers 
in  the  holes  of  the  dike  containing  Chinese 
communism. 

UNIQUE     POLICEMAN 

We  have  tried  to  play  this  role  during  the 
whole  postwar  period,  and  we  even  went  so 
far  as  to  fight  two  Inconclusive  and  depress- 
ing wars,  one  In  Korea  and  one  still  going 
on  In  Indochina.  But  the  event  has  shown 
that  the  role  of  the  unique  policeman  in 
Asia  was  beyond  our  military  reach  and  of 
our  political  experience,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, welcome  the  prospect,  or  at  least  the 
possibility,  of  sharing  the  burden  with  the 
powers  which  have  greater  Interests  in  Asia 
than  we  have.  These  are  chiefly  Asian 
powers:  Japan,  India,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  shall  not  make  the  mistake,  I  feel  sure, 
of  looking  upon  their  participation  as  an  in- 
trusion Instead  of  a  legitimate  assertion  of 
their  national  Interests. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  Utopian  to  look  forward 
to  a  day  when  all  the  Interested  powers  will 
come  together  in  a  congress  to  work  out  the 
lines  of  an  international  order  In  Asia  and 
the  far  Pacific.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
such  a  congress  will  be  too  cumbersome  and 
too  divided  and  too  slow  to  deal  with  the 
worst  trouble  spots.  I  think  we  may,  there- 
fore, expect  to  see  local  arrangements  for  a 
cease-fire  and  for  some  cooperation.  This 
may  be  what  is  in  the  making  underneath 
the  confusion  In  South  Vietnam  among  the 
generals  and  the  priests  and  the  students — 
that  Is  to  say,  a  sorting  out  of  the  officials 
who  will  connive  at,  and  perhaps  encourage, 
peace  arrangements  with  the  Vletcong  and 
with  Hanoi.  \ 

STRONGEST    POWER 

The  war  party  in  this  country  thinks  that 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  can  be  won  by  at- 


tacking North  Vietnam,  and  quite  possibly 
China  as  well.  They  will  cry  out  that  a 
breaking  out  of  peace  In  Vietnam  would  be 
a  gigantic  American  defeat  which  would 
compel  an  American  retreat  to  the  beaches 
of  Hawaii. 

It  is  not  so.  If  the  Vietnamese  themselves 
make  peace  among  themselves,  we  shall  have 
honored  our  commitment  and  we  shall,  of 
course,  withdraw  our  troops.  But  where 
shall  we  withdraw  American  power  to?  No 
farther  away  than  the  waters  off  the  coast 
of  North  Vietnam.  We  shall  not  withdraw 
from  the  area,  and  we  shall  not  be  Im- 
mobilized and  disarmed.  We  shall  be  Just  as 
dangerous  to  Hanoi  as  we  are  now,;  and  freer 
to  act  when  we  are  no  longer  entangled  in 
the  politics  of  Saigon  and  in  the  jungles  of 
the  country  around  it. 

We  should  remember  that  the  United 
States  is  indisputably  the  strongest  power 
in  the  whole  Pacific,  and  that  this  power  will 
not  disappear  because  of  anything  that  hap- 
pens on  the  mjllnland  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  brutal  and  basic  facts  of  the  balance  of 
power  In  the  Pacific  are  that  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  devastate  China.  On 
the  other  hand,  China  does  not  have  the 
power  even  to  scratch  the  United  States. 

That  Is  a  position  of  strength  from  which 
we  need  have  no  fear  to  negotiate. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch] 
Errors  on  Vietnam 

Former  Vice  President  Nixon,  who  once 
Urged  massive  military  aid  to  save  the  French 
In  Indochina,  still  clings  to  misconceptions 
about  what  Is  Involved  in  the  South  Vietnam 
guerrilla  war.  Mr.  Nixon,  who  represents  a 
considerable  body  of  public  opinion,  believes 
"we're  losing  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  we 
will  be  thrown  out  of  the  country  in  a  matter 
of  months,  certainly  within  a  year." 

To  avert  this  calamity,  he  would  use  Ameri- 
can sea  and  air  power  to  "quarantine"  the 
fighting.  "People  ask,  'What  If  China  comes 
in?'  I  don't  think  so."  Neutralizing  South 
Vietnam  would  be  "only  surrendering  on  the 
installment  plan,"  Mr.  Nixon  says. 

Quarantine  is  a  handy  word.  In  the  case 
of  smallpox,  the  patient  is  Isolated — which  la 
not  top  difficult.  But  South  Vietnam  Is  In 
danger  from  interior  rot  as  well  as  external 
aggression.  And  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  Jungle  trails  could  be  cut  by  air- 
power.  The  United  States  Is  now  stressing 
what  it  says  Is  Increasing  Infiltration  from 
Communist  North  Vietnam  Into  the  south. 
But  the  figures  are  obtained  from  Vietnam 
intelligence  sources.    Are  they  credible? 

Mr.  Nixon  does  not  think  the  Chinese 
would  come  In  If  the  United  States  tried  a 
quarantine.  Better  generals  than  Mr.  Nixon, 
MacArthur  for  one,  have  been  wrong  about 
China.  Even  then,  the  Idea  misses  the  point. 
There  has  been  an  obvious  tacit  agreement 
between  China  and  the  United  States  not  to 
expand  the  scope  of  the  war;  the  same  situa- 
tion obtained  In  Korea.  If  either  side  wanted 
to  escalate  the  struggle  it  could  be  done 
readily;  but,  for  very  good  reasons,  neither 
side  does. 

Would  neutralizing  South  Vietnam  be  sur- 
render on  the  Installment  plan?  It  would 
not  be  "surrender"  on  any  plan.  The  United 
States  contends  It  Is  In  South  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  government  (how  many  govern- 
ments ago?)  asked  for  help  against  Commu- 
nist-led guerrillas.  Actually,  we  are  In  South 
Vietnam  because  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  wanted  to  replace  the  beaten  French 
In  a  vain  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  a  native 
revolution.  An  honorable  withdrawal  would 
be  correcting  a  mistake  made  a  decade  ago. 

Mistake  or  not,  we  cannot  of  course  Just 
pick  up  and  leave.  That  is  why  we  ought  to 
be  actively  seeking  a  way  out  Instead  of  talk- 
ing constantly  as  If  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  muddle  along  spending  $2  million  a  day 
and  maintaining  20,000  advisers.  It  may  be 
too  late  to  bargain  effectively  for  a  settle- 
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ment,  but  it  Is  not  too  late  to  try.  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  quite  right  when  he  $ays  we  could  be 
thrown  out.  j 

The  latest  coup,  estimated  to  be  the  sev- 
enth since  President  Dieni  was  assassinated 
15  months  ago,  shows  p^fctty  clearly  that, 
whatever  the  facade,  ther*  Is  nothing  much 
left  of  the  Saigon  goverhment  except  the 
military,  and  that  Is  by  no  means  cohesive. 
The  military  commander,.  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Khanh,  has  become  Increajsingly  antl-Amerl- 
can.  The  rank-and-file  Vietnamese  do  not 
seem  to  care  what  happems;  certainly  they 
do  not  care  as  much  as  tlae  Americans. 

The  United  States  cannot  move  In  and  take 
over,  though  the  temptation  may  be  great. 
That  would  substantiate  charges  of  Imperial- 
.  Ism  and  colonialism,  anathema  in  Asia.  The 
truth  is,  If  we  could  take  a  long  view,  that 
the  white  man  is  being  forced  out  of  Asia 
and  Africa  much  as  he  J"orced  his  way  In 
during  the  last  four  ceniuries.  We  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  wt  are  on  the  losing 
end  of  a  long  historic  struggle. 

We  should  also  begin  to  recognize  that 
many  nations  of  Asia  ar»d  Africa  are  not 
presently  up  to  Western-style  democracy,  and 
that  the  wave  of  the  pre^nt  is  nationalism. 
If  Indochina  goes  Commijnist,  that  does  not 
mean  it  will  become  a  colony  of  China.  The 
people  of  Indochina  want  to  be  Independent. 
We  should  be  bending  etery  diplomatic  ef- 
fort to  help  them.  We  wtU  not  do  so  by  ex- 
panding the  war,  by  quarantine,  or  by  per- 
petual stalemate. 


[From  the  (Washington,  t».C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb. 12. 1965] 

Political  Track  Needed  in  Vietnam 

(By  Joseph  ^aft) 

The  Immediate  requirement  In  Vietnam  is 
to  edge  events  on  to  a  political  track.  The 
present  situation,  dominated  by  the  logic  of 
military  action  and  reaction,  Is  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  control. 

The  situation  Is  dangerous  because  of  the 
consequences  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. At  best,  the  Hanjol  regime  Is  more 
than  ever  obliged  to  turn  fqj  support  to  Com- 
munist China.  At  worst,  the  Chinese  will 
Intervene  directly  In  a  major  war  on  the 
ground.  But  the  true  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
presence  In  South  VietnBm  Is  to  check  the 
spread  of  Chinese  Imperialism.  Thus,  the 
net  effect  of  the  bombings  Is  to  foster  a  re- 
sult that  goes  against  the  grain  of  this  coun- 
try's strategic  Interest  In  Asia. 

This  country's  global  interest  is  not  much 
better  served.  It  lies  In  accommodation  iiith 
the  Russians,  at  least  partially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  containing  Pelping.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent climate  of  tension,  it  is  hard  for  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  even  to  stay  on  speaking 
terms.  If  anything,  the  Russians  are  under 
pressure  to  throw  in  with  Hanoi  and  Pelping 
In  defense  of  the  Communist  interest. 

The  situation  Is  difficult  to  control  be- 
cause there  has  been  eptabllshed  a  fusion 
between  two  things  that  are  only  indirectly 
related.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the 
acts  of  the  Vletcong,  or  Communist  rebe!s, 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  response  to  their  acts, 
the  United  States  has  twice  bombed  North 
Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  th«re  Is  the  Infiltration 
of  supplies  and  men  from  Hanoi  to  the  Vlet- 
cong. This  Infiltration  provides  the  ra- 
tionale for  hitting  the  north.  In  keeping 
with  that  rationale,  retaliation  has  been 
directed  against  North  Vietnamese  training 
centers  for  the  Vletcong. 

No  doubt,  there  is  more  than  an  Innocent 
connection  between  the  Hanoi  government 
and  the  Vletcong  guerrillas.  But  the  two 
are  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  act  as 
though  they  are  Is  to  place  U.S.  power  in 
the  bands  of  the  least  responsible  party  to 
the  Jwhole  Vietnamese  affair.  As  matters 
8tan&  now.  it  Is  possible  for  a  handful  of 
Vletcong  troublemakers,  with  a  couple  of 
well-placed   grenades   or  plastic   bombs,  to 


unleash  the  might  of  U.S.  sea  and  air  power 
against  North  Vietnam. 

A  first  step  toward  reasserting  control  is  to 
wither  the  bond  that  has  been  set  up  be- 
tween terrorism  in  the  south  and  retaliation 
in  the  north.  It  may  be,  as  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  has  said,  that 
there  Is  no  "absolute"  defense  against  terror- 
ist attacks.  But  vulnerability  can  be  re- 
duced. 

Withdrawal  of  American  dependents  Is 
one  step  in  that  direction.  Concentration  of 
U.S.  forces  in  more  easily  defended  installa- 
tions would  be  another.  Probably  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  U.S.  troops  to  assume  the 
perimeter  guard  of  major  American  Installa- 
tions. Perhaps  additional  ground  forces 
should  be  sent  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  the  infiltration  from  the  north,  it 
provides  the  handle  for  a  political  initiative. 
It  Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  1954  Geneva 
accords.  Washington  has  every  right  to  refer 
the  matter  either  to  the  United  Nations  or 
to  the  Geneva  powers.  Either  of  these  bodies 
could  generate  enough  diplomatic  movement 
to  Justify  an  easing  off  of  the  military  action. 
If  that  seems  like  a  pallid  result.  It  is.  No 
one  shouW  be  under  any  Illusion  that  an 
early  settlement  Is  In  sight.  For  the  minimal 
condition  of  a  settlement  Is  that  It  be  un- 
derwritten by  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  But  the  two  big  powers  have 
almost  no  freedom  of  movement. 

The  United  States  cannot  move  toward 
agreement  until  the  Saigon  government 
shows  the  way.  Otherwise,  the  President 
would  be  exposed  to  murderous  political 
charges  that  he  was  selling  out  an  ally. 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  move 
without  the  approval  of  Hanoi.  Otherwise 
the  Russian  leaders  would  be  exposed  to 
murderous  political  charges  that  they  were 
selling  out  the  revolution.  For  Internal  po- 
litical reasons,  in  other  words,  each  of  the 
big  powers  is  In  bondage  to  its  protege. 

But  the  two  proteges  are  now  breathing 
fire.  The  Saigon  regime,  once  moving  to- 
ward a  posture  of  negotiation,  has  been 
transformed  by  the  recent  events  Into  a  war 
government  eager  for  adventures.  And  It 
was  the  Hanoi  regime  In  the  fullness  of  its 
wisdom,  that  initiated — just  at  the  moment 
that  events  were  moving  toward  negotia- 
tions—the intensification  of  the  war. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  best  that  can 
be  hoped  for  now  is  a  slow  'lamping  down 
of  military  activity.  And  even  then,  the  out- 
look is  for  a  long,  long  siege  of  trouble. 


against  North  Vietnam  is  that  while  It  Is  true 
the  Vletcong  gets  orders,  advice,  some  arms 
and  some  men  from  North  Vietnam,  the  war 
is  being  fought  in  South  Vietnam.  That  Is 
where  American  lives  were  lost  yesterday  and 
where  American  trained  and  armed  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  were  defeated. 

The  Vletcong  live  and  operate  In  South 
Vietnam,  using  American  arms  captured  from 
the  Vietnamese.  The  peasants  either  help 
them,  or  accept  them,  or  are  cowed  into  sub- 
mission by  them.  The  guerrillas,  as  Viet- 
mlnh  against  the  French  a  few  years  ago,  or 
as  Vletcong  today,  have  been  fighting  for  two 
decades.  They  are  tough,  dedicated,  fanat- 
ical, well  trained.  Perhaps  they  are  not  win- 
ning, but  certainly  they  are  not  losing. 
Meanwhile,  each  day  that  passes  gives  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  relentless  escalation  of 
the  confilct. 

This  is  what  gives  special  point  to  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle's  renewed  suggestion  to  recall 
the  14-natlon  Geneva  conference  to  seek  an 
"international  accord  excluding  all  foreign 
intervention"  In  southeast  Asia.  The  key 
factor  In  the  De  Gaulle  proposal — and  the 
main  stumbling  block  for  the  United  States — 
Is  that  no  conference  and  no  settlement  is 
possible  in  that  region  without  the  participa- 
tion of  Communist  China.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not — and  we  do  not  like  it — Communist 
China  Is  an  Interested  party;  and  the  United 
States  knows  of  course  that  North  Vietnam 
cannot  be  bombed  as  if  Communist  China 
did  not  exist.  , 

There  may  still  be  a  choice :  talk  or  fight. 
If  everybody  waits  too  long,  the  chance  to 
ta^k  will  be  gone. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Feb.  11, 
19651 
Black  Day  in  Vietnam 
The  slugging  match  in  Vietnam  continues; 
the  war  escalates;  the  danger  grows;  the  goal 
of  peace  recedes.     Just  in  1  day— yesterday- 
many  Americans  were  killed  when  an  enlisted 
men's  barracks  was  blown  up  ♦by  Vietcong 
terrorists,  while  in  the  north,  in  a  pitched 
battle  that  began  on  Monday,  Vietcong  guer- 
rillas  wiped    out   five    companies    of   South 
Vietnamese  troops.     Everybody  concerned  Is 
braced  for  Washington's  response.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  new  policy  of  reprisals. 

There  is  a  frightening  normality  about  the 
situat  on.  Events  are  occurring  with  the  In- 
exorability of  a  Greek  tragedy.  President 
de  Gaulle,  who  yesterday  returned  to  his 
su-^gestion  of  another  Geneva  conference  and 
a  negotiated  settlement,  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  war  cannot  be  won  no  matter  how 
much  air  and  naval  power  the  United  States 
commits  or  what  reprisals  China  may  take. 
It  cannot  be  won  by  any  outsider.  American 
or  Chinese. 

Washington  evidently  hopes  that  if  North 
Vietnam  is  threatened  enough  or  punished 
enough  It  will  agree  to  a  truce,  Korean  style; 
and  then  the  United  States  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  peace  or  a  controlled  neu- 
tralization from  a  position  of  strength.  The 
greatest    weakness    of    this    reprisal    policy 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Feb.  14, 
1965] 
Washington:   The  Undeclared  and 
Unexplained  War 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  February  13. — The  time  has 
come  to  call  a  spade  a  bloody  shovel.    This 
country  Is  in  an  undeclared  and  unexplained 
war  In  Vietnam.     Our  masters  have  a  lot  of 
long  ahd  fancy  names  for  It,  like  escalation 
and  retaliation,  but  It  Is  war  just  the  same. 
The  cause  of  the  war  Is  plain  enough.    The 
North  Vietnamese  Communists,  with  the  aid 
of  Red  China  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  So- 
viet Union,  have  sent  their  guerrillas  into 
South  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  1954  and 
1962  Geneva  agreements,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  taking  over  the  Government  and  ter- 
ritory of  South  Vietnam. 

America's  response 
The  covirse  of  the  war  is  equally  plain.  We 
were  getting  licked  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
Communists  were  steadily  defeating  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  terrorizing  a 
war- weary  and  indifferent  population,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  divided  and  quarrel- 
some  South  Vietnamese   Government. 

More  than  that,  the  Communists  were 
stepping  up  their  attacks  on  the  bases  and 
barracks  which  serve  the  23,000  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  and  it  was  in  re- 
sponse to  this'  that  President  Johnson  or- 
dered the  bombing  attacks  on  the  Commu- 
nist military  -  Installations  In  the  south  of 
North  Vietnamese  territory. 

Very  few  people  here  question  the  neces- 
sity for  a  limited  expansion  of  the  war  by 
■  U.S.  bombers  into  Communist  territory.  The 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  position  was 
crumbling  fast,  and  the  political  and  stra- 
tegic consequences  of  defeat  would  have  been 
serious  for  the  free  world  all  over  Asia. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  where  this  exer- 
cise will  become  critical.  As  the  military 
targets  In  the  southern  part  of  Communist 
Vietnam  are  knocked  out,  and  our  bombers 
move  northward,  they  will  soon  come  within 
the  range  ot  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Red 
Chinese  MIG  fighters,  and  if  we  get  into  that 
situation,  the  pressure  for  attacks  on  the  air 
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bases  in  North  Vietnam  and  South  China 
will  steeply  increase. 

The  immediate  problem,  therefore,  is  how 
to  put  enough  pressure  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  bring  them  into  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  of  the  war,  without  provoking 
a  mass  Communist  counterattack  we  are  in 
no  position  to  meet. 

This  is  a  delicate  and  highly  dangerous 
situation.  The  United  States  has  the  air  and 
naval  power  to  wipe  out  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Chinese  Air  Force  if  it  comes  into  the 
battle.  But  the  North  Vietnamese  have  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  under  arms  who 
have  never  been  committed  to  the  battle  at 
all,  and  few  observers  in  Washington  believe 
this.force  cculd  be  stopped  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  very  large  American  Army  on 
the  ground. 

THE  SILENT   WHrTE   HOUSE 

Nobody  has  made  all  this  clear  to  the 
American  people.  President  Johnson  has  not 
made  a  major  speech  on  the  details  of  this 
war  since  he  entered  the  White  Hoxise.  Nei- 
ther did  President  Kennedy.  We  have  had 
one  long  speech  on  the  subject  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  on  March  26  of  last 
year,  and  a  lot  of  statements  here  and  in  Sai- 
gon, many  of  them  highly  optimistic  and 
misleading.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  are  in  a 
•  war  that  is  not  only  undeclared  and  unex- 
plained, but  that  has  not  even  been  widely 
debated  in  the  Congress   or  the  country. 

The  whole  history  of  this  century  testifies 
to  the  difficulty  of  predicting  the  conse- 
quences of  war.  We  imposed  a  policy  of  un- 
conditional surrender  on  the  kaiser  only  to 
find  that  the  two  greater  menaces  of  com- 
munism and  nazism  took  his  place.  On*  of 
the  main  objectives  of  the  two  World  Wars 
was  the  freedom  of  Eastern  Europe,  which 
ended  up  with  less  freedom  under  the  Com- 
munists than  it  had  before, 

LIMrriNG  THE  WAR 

Few  people  here  question  that  President 
Ji^hnson  wants  to  limit  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  avoid  a  ground  war  on  the  continent 
of  Asia,  but  the  future  is  not  wholly  in  his 
control.  He  may  be  bombing  merely  to  force 
a  negotiated  settlement,  but  the  Chinese  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  don't  know  that.  In 
fact  neither  do  the  American  people,  whose 
airmen  are  carrying  out  the  President's 
orders. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  the  allies,  who  are 
treaty-bound  to  support  us  if  we  get  into  a 
larger  war  in  southeast  Asia.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly support  a  policy  of  limited  re- 
taliation in  North  Vietnam  if  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  settlement,  but  they 
will  not  support  us  for  long  unless  we  define 
and  limit  oiu:  alms. 

The  Implications  of  this  war,  then,  extend 
far  beyond  Vietnam.  President  Johnson's 
hopes  of  building  a  strong  alliance  with 
Japan  and  the  other  free  nations  of  Asia  are 
not  likely  to  be  promoted  by  replaying  the 
old  script  of  American  planes  once  more 
bombing  Asians. 

He  has  started  on  a  massive  program  of 
reconstruction  and  development  at  home,  but 
he'lftl  forget  about  his  Great  Society  if  he 
gets^Kged  riown  in  a  major  land  war  In  Asia 
on  tWEory  favorable  to  the  enemy.  Freedom 
expanG^Tn  peace  and  authoritarian  govern- 
ment in  war,  and  this  is  precisely  the  dan- 
ger now.  for  the  Communists  have  the  man- 
powgf  to  cause  us  an  almost  unmanageable 
^MB|^n  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  in  Korea, 
WnViorce  us  into  a  war  that  could  divert  otir 
jinergies  from  the  larger  constructive  purposes 
of  the  Nation. 

In  this  situation  it  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  problem  is  not  discussed  more 
openly  by  the  President,  why  the  terms  of  an 
honorable  settlement  ara  not  defined,  and 
why  the  negotiating  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
world  statesmen  are  so  blithely  brushed  aside. 


It  Is  true  that  the  instability,  weakness, 
and  sensitivities  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  have  to  be  kept  in  mind,  but 
nobody  is  suggesting  a  sellout  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  talk  here  Is  not  about  a  Munich 
agreement  but  a  Korean  agreement  in  which 
South  Vietnam,  like  South  Korea,  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  order  its  own  life. 

This  would  not  be  ideal,  but  it  would  be 
better  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and  for  the 
United  States  than  what  we  have  now,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  North  Vietnam  and 
China  than  a  larger  war. 

china's^  danger 

For  if  this  dangerous  game  gets  out  of 
hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  China's  new  indus- 
tries, including  her  atomic  installations  at 
Taklamakan  Desert  in  Central  Sinkiang.  will 
be  spared.  What  her  manpower  can  grab  be- 
yond her  borders  would  be  worth  far  less  than 
what  she  would  lose  at  home. 

Somebody,  however,  has  to  make  a  move 
to  reverse  the  trend  and  stop  the  present 
crooked  course.  For  tHe  moment,  we  seem 
to  be  standing  mute  in  Washington,  para- 
lyzed before  a  great  Issue,  and  merely  digging 
oxxr  thought  deeper  Into  the  accustomed  mili- 
tary rut. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times. 
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Greatness  by  Restraint 

Escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  such  as 
took  place  last  week,  has  led  the  United  States 
to  the  entrance  of  a  one-way  street.  If  fol- 
lowed to  the  bitter  end.  this  road  could  lead 
to  a  major  war  involving  Communist  China 
and  probably  the  Soviet  Union.  But  there  Is 
still  time  to  stop. 

A  great  power  can  demonstrate  its  great- 
ness by  its  restraint.  The  United  States  has 
the  air  and  naval  power  to  destroy  every- 
thing of  importance  in  North  Vietnam;  but 
this  country  would  show  itself  to  be  far  wiser 
and  far  stronger  by  refraining  from  doing  so 
than  by  pursuing  a  policy  of  repetitive  re- 
taliation, which  is  at  once  so  seductive  and 
so  dangerous.  Despite  the  administration's 
oft-restated  desire  "to  avoid  spreading  the 
conflict,"  this  present  policy  of  reprisals  Is 
inexorably  carrying  the  United  States  into  a 
major  armed  struggle  in  southeast  Asia — 
unless  a  halt  is  called,  and  soon. 

When  President  Johnson  ordered  last  Sun- 
day's retaliatory  strike  after  the  Vietcong 
attack  on  Plelku,  there  was  understanding 
|nd  support  for  his  action.  Yet,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  two  actions — the  assault  on 
a  U.S.  military  installation  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  American  decision  to  respond  by 
striking  at  staging  areas  in  North  Vietnam — 
vastly  increased  the  perils  to  world  peace 
that  have  always  been  Inherent  In  the  Viet- 
namese conflict. 

Now  each  side  feels  obliged  to  match  a 
show  of  power  by  the  other  with  an  even 
greater  response — a  course  that  can  only 
invite  holocaust.  For  the  United  States  the 
problem,  is  made  severer  by  the  Impossibil- 
ity of  striking  effectively  at  the  Vietcong 
without  carrying  the  war  into  North  Vietnam 
and  thus  Intensifying  the  pressure  on  Pel- 
ping  and  Moscow  to  become  actively  Involved. 

President  Johnson  Is  up  against  his  great- 
est foreign  policy  test.  Surely  he  knows  that 
the  complex  problems  of  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia  cannot  be  settled  by  arms  alone. 
An  infinity  of  social,  political,  economic,  re- 
ligious, tribal,  nationalistic,  historic,  and 
traditional  factors  are  at  work  In  Vietnam. 
This  country  can  best  demonstrate  Its  wis- 
dom and  responsibility  by  keeping  its  powder 
dry  and  meanwhile  tn,'ing  patience,  diplo- 
macy, and  negotiation. 

History,  good  Intentions,  and  a  concatena- 
tion of  events  have  led  the  United  States  Into 
a  morass  where  we  sink  deeper  each  day. 
The  Vietnamese  confilct  should  not  be  al- 
most exclusively  a  US.  burden.  I'he 
Russians     have     good     reasons     to     want 


peace  In  Vietnam.  The  French  want  to 
bring  about  an  International  conference.  So 
does  United  Nations  Secretary  General  Thant. 
The  Chinese  would  probably  refuse  to  attend 
one  or  even  to  compromiser  but  nobody  will 
know  unless  a  conference  is  tried. 

What  the  United  States  Is  now  doing  in 
Vietnam  Is  playing  directly  into  the  hands  or 

Communist  China  by  taking  actions  that 

however  defensive  in  intents-lead  to  a 
steadily  escalating,  and  hence  more  danger- 
ous, conflict.  This,  surely.  Is  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  the  American  people  want.  There- 
fore something  else  should  be  tried,  and  this 
something  has  to  be  negotiation  with  all 
parties  concerned.  s 

The  United  States  has  made  Its  point  very 
forcefully  with  bombs  during  the  last  week. 
Its  power  is  indisputable.  In  the  light  of 
the  strength  this  country  has  shown,  it  can 
now  offer  to  continue  the  argument  over  a 
conference  table  where  its  power  will  be  un- 
diminished. But  the  outcome  might  then 
be  peace  instead  of  war. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  on 
an  extremely  fine  statement.  It  is  a 
viewpoint  in  which  I  heartily  concur.  I 
am  reassured  in  that  position  by  the  able 
argument  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  just  made. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  the  central  question  that  has 
been  developed  in  such  a  fa.scinating  and 
enlightening  way  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  fMr.  Church]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  FMr.  McGov- 
ERNl.  I  stand  in  their  debt  for  the  in- 
sight which  they  have  displayed  on  this 
tortuous  and  difficult  problem. 

None  of  us  would  contend  that  we  have 
the  absolute  answers.  None  of  us  con- 
tend that  we  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen tomorrow,  next  week,  next  month, 
or  next  year;  but  we  do  have  the  obli- 
gation— and  that  is  why  we  are  here — 
to  try  to  make  an  educated  guess,  and 
to  take  a  reasonable  and  rational  posi- 
tion, policy  wise,  in  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  of  the  great  cause. which  all 
Senators  represent. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has  re- 
peatedly arisen.  Why  not  negotiate  now? 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN]  has  repeated  it:  Why  not  try 
it  now?    What  would  we  lose? 

If  it  fails,  I  will  tell  Senators  what  we 
shall  lose.  If  it  fails,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment the  men  in  Hanoi,  the  men  in  Pei- 
ping  still — we  are  told — are  convinced 
not  that  we  are  a  "paper  tiger,"  but  that 
we  are  tired,  that  we  are  going  home, 
that  we  are  frustrated,  that  we  are  fed 
up,  that  if  we  were  to  propose  now,  in  the 
wake  of  the  assaults  on  American  billets, 
the  attacks  on  American  airfields,  and 
in  the  destruction  of  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  American  military  capability, 
that  what  we  wish  to  do  now  is  to  sit 
down  and  talk  about  it,  what  would  one 
conclude  if  he  were  in  Hanoi?  What 
would  one  conclude  if  he  were  in 
Peiplng? 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  I  may  finish  my 
thought  at  this  moment,  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

We  are  risking  the  Chinese  and  the 
Vietcong  jumping  to  the  wrong  conclu- 
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sion.   My  concern  today,  and  the  concern 
of  a  good  many  of  us,  is  that  the  men  in 
Hanoi  will  make  the  wrong  decision  for 
the  wrong  reasons — and  that  is  why  I 
speak  here  today.    I  believe  that  we  can 
time  the  proposal  more  advantageously 
than  at  the  present  moment.    The  sug- 
gestion that  I  am  going  to  make  as  a 
topic  for  discussion  in  just  a  moment 
would  spell  out  one  way  I  believe  it  might 
be  brought' about,  because  I  agree  that  it 
ultimately  must  lead  to  negotiation;  but 
I  believe  that  it  is  impei-ative  that  we  get 
through  loud  and  clear  to  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  that  we  are  not-  fooling,  that  we 
are  not  tired,  that  we  aa'e  not  about  to 
go  home.    Yet  their  every  move  made 
with  impunity,  such  as  those  of  the  past 
few  days,  was  obviously  calculated  with 
a  sense  of  arrogant  confidence  that  by 
tuining  up  the  "heat"  they  could  put 
enough  pressure  on  the  Americans  to  let 
up  a  little  bit  or  even,  perhaps,  to  sit 
down  and  talk,  while  the  cards  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Chinese,  who  are 
"kibitzing"  over  their  shoulders,  are  the 
strongest  cards  they  have  held  in  many 
years. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  try  to  argue  that 
we  would  have  to  retreat  from  this  area 
to  Hawaii  or  Alaska.  We  all  know  the 
reality  of  American  power.  As  our  Pres- 
ident has  stated  again  and  again,  we  in- 
tend to  do  what  is  right  in  Vietnam.  We 
are  not  about  to  run.  My  own  misgiving 
is  that  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  are  not  so  persuaded.  What  they 
believe  we  are  about  to  do,  and  what  they 
calculate  our  policy  may  be,  will  deter- 
mine their  decision  rather  than  what 
you  and  I.  Mr.  President,  know  we  are 
going  to  do. 

For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
to  make  it  xuialterably  clear,  in  language 
that  the  man  in  Hanoi  can  understand, 
that  this  is  no  joke,  that  this  is  no  play 
that  we  are  acting  out  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  believe,  too,  that  it 
is  very  important  thait  the  Communist 
government  in  Hanoi  does  not  miscal- 
culate American  objecltives  or  American 
stamina.  I  do  not  see.  however,  that 
anything  we  have  done  since  the  Second 
World  War  furnishes  any  basis  for  Hanoi, 
Peiping,  or  Moscow  to  conclude  that  the 
United  States  does  not  stand  fast.  We 
have  been  standing  fast  all  over  the 
world. 

We  stood  fast  in  Bea'lin,  we  stood  fast 
in  Cuba— when  the  whole  world  was 
threatened  with  nuclear  incineration. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  Ameri- 
can postwar  role  to  suggest  to  the  Com- 
munists that  we  are  either  tired  of  ful- 
filling our  commitments  to  Saigon,  or 
that  we  will  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam under  mounting  Communist  pres- 
sure. 

I  do  net  believe  that  Peiping  is  apt  to 
make  this  miscalculation,  as  they  are 
apt  to  conclude  that  tihere  is  no  alterna- 
tive, by  virtue  of  the  rising  tempo  of 
sustained  and  systematic  bombing  at- 
tacks, unaccompanied  by  any  indication 
of  willingness  to  parley,  to  repeating 
what  was  done  in  Korea,  moving  down 


massive  Chinese  manpower.  This  would 
lead  to  a  very  great  and  costly  war, 
which,  in  the  end,  would  bring  us  finally 
to  the  bargaining  table  anyway. 

As  between  the  two  miscalculations,  I 
believe  history  will  bear  witness  to  the 
Chinese  response  to  American  military 
action  in  Korea.  I  would  not  like  to  see 
that  development  take  place  in  South 
Vietnam  if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  comment,  and  the 
articulate  way  in  wl^ch  he  has  refined 
the  line  which  is  the  demarcation  line 
between  his  proposal  and  mine. 

As  he  has  referred  to  the  record  of 
history,  perhaps  I  will  be  permitted  to 
do  so  as  well. 

There  comes  to  mind  what  Lord  Pal-  . 
merston  said  when  he  was  the  head  of 
the  British  Government  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  He  said  it  was  easy 
to  calculate  the  nature  of  Russian  policy. 
He  said  it  is  a  sprawling  giant  that  con- 
tinually reaches  out  to  its  own  periphery, 
probing  the  entire  fringe  for  a  weakness, 
ever  pressing  outward.  Where  it  is  not 
resisted,  it  breaks  through  and  extends 
its  territorial  holdings.  However,  where 
it  is  resisted — and  this  is  important — 
it  pulls  back,  to  bide  its  time  until  per- 
haps the  resistor  will  be  tired  of  resist- 
ing, and  perhaps  relax.  At  that  time 
the  probing  resumes,  in  the  hope  of 
breaking  through  where  there  had  been 
earlier  resistance  by  someone  guarding 
the  other  side  of  the  frontier. 

That  policy  has  characterized  many  of 
the  crises  that  we  have  survived  so  suc- 
cessfully up  to  now  in  the  20  years  of 
the  cold  war;  but  the  only  difference 
now  is  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  has 
shifted  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe 
and  that  the  emphasis  has  been  played 
down  in  Moscow  and  is  now  being  played 
up  in  Peiping,  but  it  is  the  same  policy 
nonetheless. 

Mr.  President,  those  men  have  never 
gotten  out  of  the  notion  that  we  will  not 
see  it  through.    They  have  the  parallel 
of  World  War  II.    We  went  home  much 
sooner  then  than  this  time.    This  time 
we  have  changed  the  parallel.    We  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  1918.    However,  the 
fact  remains  that  those  men  read  Amer- 
ican history.    Of  course,  sometimes  they 
read  only  what  they  want  to  read,  but  it 
is  understandable  that  Asians  still  be- 
lieve that  we   will  grow  tired  and   go 
away.    When  I  say  that,  I  need  not  re- 
mind   the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota  [Mr.  McGovERN],  now  occupying 
the  Presiding  Officer's  chair,  that  even 
our  friends  in  Europe  entertain  such  mis- 
givings.   One  of  the  almost  regular  con- 
cepts that  worries  them,  that  gives  them 
unrest,  is  the  fact  that  if  the  Americans 
do  not  go  home  in  the  first  10  years,  they 
are  sure  to  go  home  in  the  second  10 
years. 

I  doubt  that  in  the  history  of  our  time, 
at  least,  there  will  ever  be  a  moment  in 
the  sti-uggle  when  we  will  dare  go  home. 
I  am  afraid  that  times  will  compel  us  to 
man  the  ramparts,  the  frontiers  of  power 
politics  all  around  the  globe  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

That  is  not  what  the  men  in  Hanoi 
and  the  men  in  Peiping  are  counting  on. 


They  are  confident  that  we  will  pack  up 
our  tents  and  leave.  They  want  to  find 
out  whether  this  is  the  time.  That  is 
why  they  are  sticking  their  fingers  into 
Vietnam  right  now.  I  personally  do  not 
believe  they  intend  this  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate showdown,  but  I  think  they  are 
trying  to  take  a  reading  on  our  intentions. 

I  repeat,  given  the  Conununist  mind 
and  given  the  mystery  of  what  we  read 
in  the  newspapers,  and  the  debates  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate — and  we  often 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  each  oth- 
er— it  does  not  require  much  imagination 
to  understand  that  some  of  the  men  in 
Hanoi  may  not  be  getting  the  message 
loud  and  clear  from  Washington.  That 
is  the  basis  of  my  concern. 

Before  I  again  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  let  me  spell  out  the  steps 
that  I  should  like  to  discuss  for  a  mo- 
ment. 


First  of  all,  I  believe  we  must  announce 
and  make  it  irrefutably  clear  that*  we 
draw  a  firm  line  along  the  17th  parallel — 
separating  North  Vietnam  from  South 
Vietnam;  that  we^make  it  clear  that  we 
intend  to  tolerate  no  breaches  of  that 
line;  that  we  do  not  intend  to  negotiate 
violations  of  the  line;  and  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  negotiate  the  infiltration 
of  hordes  of  highly  trained  North  Viet- 
namese troops. 

I  do  not  share  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  the  great  advan- 
tage of  mihtary  strength  lies  in  Sai- 
gon or  lies  in  South  Vietnam,  be- 
cause the  very  nature  of  the  tactic  that 
has  been  resorted  to  by  North  Vietnam 
plays  to  their  advantage,  not  to  that 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  experiences  in  guerrilla  warfare, 
the  experiences  in  Malaya,  and  the  ex- 
periences now  confirmed  in  Vietnam  in- 
dicate that  for  every  single  enemy  guer- 
rUla  in  the  field,  we  had  better  have 
10  or  20  highly  trained  armed  personnel 
if  we  are  to  have  a  chance  of  coming 
out  even. 

That  means  that  when  1,000  troops 
come  over  the  border  from  the  north, 
it  requires  a  full  division  to  match  them. 
I  believe  that  at  this  point  we  must 
draw  this  line. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  finish 
the  four  or  five  steps  that  we  can  take, 
to  put  this  subject  in  a  context  in  which 
the  Senator  may  raise  the  question  he 
is  about  to  ask  me. 

I  say  that  in  explanation  of  the  need, 
as  I  see  it,  for  drawing  a  firm  line,  for 
making  a  very  strong  statement  that  we 
shall  tolerate  no  infiltration  across  that 
line  beginning  whenever  the  wisdom  of 
the  President  dictates,  say,  on  Tuesday 
morning— to  pull  a  date  out  of  the  hat. 

Second,  if  after  this  deadline— and 
it  is  an  ultimatum— the  infiltration  is 
still  underway,  and  there  is  still  a  fla- 
grant abuse  of  that  Une  separatmg  the 
two  parts  of  Vietnam,  then  it  would  be 
announced  that  if  it  continues  we  will 
bomb  the  airfields  and  the  marshaling 
stations;  in  other  words,  active  military 
compounds  in  North  Vietnam. 

Then  if  the  men  in  Hanoi  believe  that 
we  are  still  bluffing  and  the  message 
still  has  not  gotten  through— I  think  it 
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will  get  through — and  if  for  any  reason 
they  doubt  our  sincerity,  we  should  an- 
nounce that  we  will  step  up  the  bom- 
bardment, and  that  we  will  then  attack 
the  logistical  communication  lines  of 
their  military  effort. 

That  means  we  would  bomb  the 
bridges,  the  roads,  and  the  rails — 
though  the  rails  exist  only  in  limited 
amounts. 

Finally  we  would  or  should  propose  that 
should  they  still  persist  in  running  troops 
into  the  south  across  the  17th  parallel, 
then,  and  then  only,  would  we  attack  the 
industrial  sectors  and  the  supply  bases 
for  the  military  effort  within  North 
Vietnam.  As  we  would  do  that,  as  we 
would  spell  out  that  action  at  the  identi- 
cal moment  and  all  in  a  carefully  cal- 
culated timetable  so  that  the  whole  pic- 
ture is  available  for  study  by  the  men  in 
Hanoi.  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we, 
should  make  very  clear  that  we  desire 
nothing  from  them.  We  do  not  want 
their  country.  We  do  not  want  their 
Government.  We  have  no  territorial 
ambitions  in  North  Vietnam  or,  indeed, 
in  all  of  Asia;  but  we  desire  to  start  by 
respecting  the  17th  parallel,  which  cur- 
rently— theoretically,  at  least — separates 
the  two  parts  of  the  country. 

In  my  judgment,  that  series  of  steps 
ought  to  precede  any  exploration  for  a 
discussion  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
I  spell  it  out  that  far  for  the  reason  that 
I  believe  there  is  a  serious  question  of 
doubt  that  those  on  the  other  side  really 
believe  that  we  mean  business — not  for 
want  of  power,  but  because  they  are  con- 
vinced that  we  do  not  have  the  will  to 
use  it  to  the  ultimate.  That  is  the  kind 
of  test  that  we  shall  have  to  run  through 
in  order  to  make  abundantly  clear  our 
intentions. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  raised. 
What  will  Hanoi  do?  Suppose  they  do 
not  stop  them? 

First,  I  think  Hanoi  is  probably  as 
jittery  about  being  occupied  by  China  as 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  southeast 
Asia.  Thus,  there  is  some  element  pres- 
ent that  may  inhibit  the  kind  of  decision 
they  would  like  to  make.  But  still  we 
must  face  the  ultimate  question,  and  that 
is.  What  will  China  do?  Is  such  an  ap- 
proach enough  to  provoke  China  into  the 
big  war? 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  it  will  or 
not.  I  do  not  know  what  China  would 
do.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  can  say 
with  assurance  that  he  knows  what 
China  would  do.  The  only  man  who  be- 
lieved'he  knew  for  sure  what  the  Chinese 
would  do  was  proved  dead  wrong  in 
Korea. 

But  I  think  it  is  time  to  find  out  what 
China  would  do.  For  that  reason  the 
proposed  approach  has  the  advantage  of 
measuring  Chinese  intentions  now. 
Most  observers  guess  that  China  is  not 
quite  willing  to  risk  her  2'/2  million  orJ8 
millon  highly  trained  troops  in  the  south 
in  a  gamble  to  seize  the  rich  empire  that 
has  attracted  the  great  colonial  nations 
of  the  earlier  centuries  and  has  attracted 
empire  builders  as  recently  as  Japan  in 
1941. 

But  even  if  we  assume  the  worst — and 
in  any  kind  of  projection,  while  we  hope 
for  the  best,  we  must  prepare  for  the 


worst — if  China  were  to  decide  that  this 
was  the  price  she  had  to  pay  and  she 
should  pay  it  now,  then  I  say,  as  ugly 
and  as  frightening  as  that  would  be,  it  is 
better  that  we  face  it  now  than  it  is  that 
we  fritter  away  our  present  position 
piecemeal  to  a  later  time  in  the  world  of 
the  future  when  the  cost  may  be  con- 
siderably different  and  the  prospects  of 
a  successful  turn  much  more  dim  indeed. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  interpreted 
wrongly  if  I  were  to  suggest  that  the 
hope  that  may  be  expressed  and  is  ex- 
pressed daily  in  the  press  by  some,  that 
China  really  will  not  be  up  to  anything 
very  serious,  reminds  us  of  the  specula- 
tion that  went  on  about  what  Mr.  Hitler 
might  do,  or  what  Mr.  Mussolini  might  or 
might  not  do,  in  the  time  previous  to 
World  War  II. 

I  do  believe  that  something  surround- 
ing the  approach  that  I  have  suggested 
would  give  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  pic- 
ture, would  give  the  other  side  a  clearer 
view  of  our  intentions,  and  would  like- 
wise strengthen  the  American  hand  for  a 
meaningful  di.scussion  of  how  we  should 
best  resolve  these  tortuous  issues  that  so 
dominate  our  concei-n  now  and  probably 
will  continue  to  dominate  it  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. 

I  should  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I 
comment  only  that  if  our  purpose — and, 
here  again,  we  get  back  to  the  question 
of  what  it  is — that  if  our  purpose  is  to 
cause  the  North  Vietnamese  to  give  up 
their  interest  in  the  war  that  the  Viet- 
cong  is  waging  against  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment, I  would  forecast  right  now 
that  they  will  not  do  it.  They  have  been 
engaged  for  many  years  in  their  revolu- 
tion, first,  to  throw  out  the  French.  It 
is  said  that  even  President  Eisenhower,  at 
the  time  of  the  French  defeat,  was  per- 
suaded that  an  election  in  Vietnam 
would  have  gone  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  Ho-Chi-Minh. 

The  ambition  of  Hanoi  is  to  reunite 
the  country.  Therefore,  if  our  purpose 
is  to  seal  off  the  borders  so  as  to  guaran- 
tine  South  Vietnam  from  further  pres- 
sure or  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munists, we  might  as  well  know  right 
now  that  this  will  not  happen. 

I  have  no  confidence  that  bombing 
would  make  it  happen.  We  bombed 
North  Korea.  We  bombed  it  in  an  effort 
to  break  the  fighting  will  of  the  Com- 
munists there — the  most  thorough  bomb- 
ing, perhaps,  that  has  ever  taken  place 
in  history.  We  bombed  their  roads;  we 
bombed  their  buildings;  we  bombed  their 
bridges;  we  bombed  their  industry.  We 
leveled  and  flattened  North  Korea.  But 
we  never  broke  the  Communist  will  to 
fight.  They  never  called  off  the  war, 
and  in  the  end  we  had  to  bargain  for  a 
_truce  that  represented  no  complete  vic- 
tory for  either  side. 

I  merely  suggest  that,  in  the  light  of 
our  experience,  bombing  won't  break  the 
spirit  of  North  Vietnam  either.  There- 
fore, I  have  little  confidence  that  such 
action  would  lead  to  the  surrender  by 
the  North  Vietnamesf ,  of  their  interest 
in  the  unification  of  the  country,  or  their 


pursuit  of  what  they  regard  as  an  un- 
fulfilled war  for  independence.  If 
Korea  is  any  basis  for  comparison,  and 
if  the  long,  long  struggle  that  these 
people  have  engaged  upon  is  any  indi- 
cation of  their  resolution,  then  our 
bombings  will  not  break  their  spirit  or 
solve  our  problem. 

The  Senator  is  calling  on  them  to  quit 
and  accept  defeat,  total  and  complete, 
in  the  matter  of  South  Vietnam,  as  the 
condition  for  further  talks.  If  that 
could  be  accomplished,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  further  talks.  Perhaps 
it  could  be  accomplished  with  the  in- 
volvement of  large  American  land  forces. 
Thus  far,  a  ratio  of  4  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  has  not  enabled  that 
government  to  seal  off  its  borders.  The 
best  information  we  have  received  is 
that  it  is  even  doubtful  this  could  be 
accomplished  by  American  combat 
troops,  given  the  jungle  nature  of  the 
terrain.  Perhaps  four  or  five  American 
divisions,  committed  to  the  war,  could 
seal  off  this  boundary,  and  as  long  as 
we  kept  our  troops  there,  we  could  main- 
tain that  position. 

There  are  other  difficulties  with  laying 
down,  as  a  precondition  to  negotiations, 
the  requirement  that  infiltration  stop. 
How  can  we  tsU  whether  it  has  stopped? 
How  can  we  know  whether,  if  they 
stopped  today,  they  would  not  start 
again  tomorrow?  These  are  serious 
problems,  when  combined  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  terrain  and  the  similarity  of 
the  people  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  McGEE.  First,  we  should  not 
have  as  our  primary  target  the  long- 
range  ambitions  of  North  Vietnam. 
That  is  a  civil  war  condition  that  the 
Vietnamese  alone  must  resolve.  That  is 
a  civil  war  condition  which  has  created 
weakness  in  South  Vietnam  that  is  ex- 
ploited by  Peiping  or  Moscow  in  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
,  breakthrough. 

But  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  agree  with  me  that  we  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  what  is  taking 
place  on  the  part  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  South  Vietnam — how  many 
men  are  getting  into  South  Vietnam, 
how  they  are  getting  there,  what  they 
take  with  them,  where  they  get  it,  and 
who  is  directing  them.  These  are  well 
known  matter  that  sometimes  are 
paraded  promiscuously  on  the  pages  of 
the  press.  The  difficulty  is  not  quite  so 
insuperable  as  the  Senator  suggests. 

No  one  knows  better  than  he  and  I 
what  a  difficult  task  it  is  to  wage  any 
kind  of  offensive  at'^ainst  guerrilla  com- 
bat. He  and  I  together  watched  from 
hehcopters.  We  know  how  uncertain  it 
is  to  spot  enemy  troops  that  are  pitter- 
pattering  down  some  jungle  trail,  their 
activity  quite  obscured  by  foliage  or 
darkness.  But  with  the  kind  of  organi- 
zation we  have,  we  know  also  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  rather  realistic  assess- 
ments. 

We  have  been  talking  in  specific  terms, 
publicly,  about  the  number  of  first-rate 
North  Vietnamese  troops  that  have  been 
used  in  the  past  few  months;  as  con- 
trasted with  the  kind  of  troops  that  were 
already  there,  made  up  of  those  unhappy 
with    the    Saigon    government.    So    it 
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would  be  impractical  to  dismiss  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  day-to-day  measurement  of 
the  kind  of  help  that  is  coming  from 
North  Vietnam. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  stabilize 
the  frontier,  to  stabilize  a  weakness  in 
an  area  of  the  world  that  has  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  flux.  Once 
that  stability  comes,  as  it  did  in  Korea, 
as  it  did  in  Berlin,  as  It  did  in  West 
Germany,  it  will  open  up  the  widest 
spectrum  of  possibilities  and  meaningful 
discussions  about  reuniting  an  area  that 
has  an  obvious  common  denominator. 
Some  think  there  may  be  a  united 
Korea.  We  need  not  stop  thinking  about 
that  possibility,  even  though  a  line  has 
been  drawn  at  the  35th  parallel. 

There  is  still  much  talk  of  uniting  the 
two  Berlins,  as  there  is  about  uniting  the 
two  Germanys. 

I  submit  that  while  we  have  been 
living  with  the  hard  facts  of  these  divided 
entities,  they  offer  a  reasonable  prospect 
for  stabilizing  the  area. 

The  changing  conditions  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live  should  lead  us  to  take 
continuous  readings  on  one  of  the  best 
prospects  for  using  discussions  or  nego- 
tiations, or  whatever  the  method  may  be. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming has  made  an  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  this  problem 
today.  My  difference  with  him  is  that  I 
would  leave  it  to  the  President  to  set 
the  conditions  which  would  lead  us  to 
the  conference  table.  I  should  think 
that  if  we  were  to  insist  upon  a  cordon 
sanitaire  that  was  at  all  meaningful,  sep- 
arating the  north  from  the  south,  before 
we  were  willing  to  talk,  we  should  also 
insist  upon  a  cease  fire  in  South  Vietnam 
by  the  Vietcong  rebels,  and  thus  accom- 
plish essentially,  prior  to  negotiation,  the 
very  ends  we  have  sought  in  assisting  the 
Saigon  Government  in  the  first  place. 

I  suggest  that  such  conditions  may  not 
be  realistic  if  our  purpose  is  to  go  to  the 
bargaining  table.  If  our  purpose  is  to 
cut  off  the  North  Vietnamese  and  to 
maintain  an  impregnable  17th  parallel, 
,  we  shall  find  that  thii  will  have  to  be 
done  with  American  troops,  as  we  found 
in  Korea.  As  the  Semator  knows,  12 
years  after  the  Korean,  fighting  stopped, 
more  than  50,000  American  troops  are 
still  in  Korea,  and  South  Korea  continues 
to  be  attached  to  us  for  rations  to  the 
tune  of  about  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

However,  I  feel  certain  that  if  the 
President  undertakes  to  go  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  m  southeast  Asia,  he  will 
first  set  the  condition$  under  which  he 
will  be  willing  to  explore  a  settlement 
there.  How  those  cor<ditions  may  vary 
from  the  ones  the  Sejiator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  now  proposing,  time  will  tell. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
reiterate  that  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  presAit  presiding  officer 
have  another  veiy  irnportant  engage- 
ment. I  am  afraid  thfet  I  am  imprison- 
ing them  by  the  fact  that  I  am  the  only 
other  Senator  left  here  at  this  moment. 
Both  the  Senator  frpm  South  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  have  con- 
tinually referred  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
domino  theory  no  longer  obtains  in  this 


situation.  If  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
statement  that  it  no  longer  obtains,  it  is 
a  little  easier  to  understand  how  they 
can  proceed  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  can  risk  a  negotiation  at  this 
particular  moment.  But  I  strongly  deny 
such  an  assumption. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  domino 
theory  is  valid  at  the  present  moment. 
And  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  me  that 
if  there  were  to  be  a  weakening  of  oiu* 
position  in  south  Asia  and  Americans 
were  to  even  indicate  an  intention  to  pull 
off  from  the  shore  and  watch  over  the 
situation  like  a  big  brother  from  our  air- 
craft carriers,  it  would  not  bring  great 
consternation  to  Bangkok,  which  the 
Communists  in  the  north  have  already 
said  is  their  next  objective,  and  in  which 
country  they  are  mobilizing  their  next 
campaign  in  the  northeast  provinces  at 
this  moment. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  ^f or  Bangkok  to 
read  the  writing  on  the  wall  and  say, 
"Perhaps  tire  had  better  do  something. 
Let  us  reach  an  accommodation  with 
China."  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Malaysia,  and  Kuala  Lumpur.  They 
are  having  trouble  there  which  is  in- 
stigated by  the  Chinese. 

How  much  longer  could  a  government 
in  Kuala  Lumpur  hold  on?  What  in- 
spiration would  they  have  to  hold  on  if 
they  were  to  see  the  forces  that  have  been 
their  shield  of  that  section  of  the  world 
pull  off  into  the  Pacific  and  the  China 
Sea? 

We  have  learned  more  recently  that 
there  is  new  activity  and  more  dissident 
groups  in  the  Philippines.  It  has 
reached  a  crescendo  such  as  they  have 
not  known  there  in  the  past  8  or  10 
years.  Those  people  are  on  the  move. 
And  with  all  of  our  misgivings  about  Mr. 
Sukarno  in  Indonesia,  there  would  be 
no  slight  inducement  for  any  group  in 
Indonesia  to  take  a  second  look  at  their 
proximity  to  Communist  China  if  we 
were  to  pull  out. 

I  am  only  saying  that  v.e  should  not 
write  off  the  so-called  old-fashioned 
domino  theory.  Call  it  by  some  other 
name,  but  the  fact  remains  that  if  Viet- 
nam goes,  Cambodia  goes,  Thailand  goes, 
Malaysia  goes,  Indonesia  goes,  the  Phil- 
ippines go.  This  is  only  the  proverbal 
camel's  nose  in  the  tent. 

The  real  target  of  the  Communist 
Chinese,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  great 
underbelly  of  Asia,  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent. "That  is  why  I  think  we  need  to 
take  a  cold  and  hard,  but  rational  look 
at  what  is  really  at  stake  in  our  position 
in  southeast  Asia. 

In  my  judgment,  a  larger  American 
commitmen\.  in  southeast  Asia  may  be 
required.  It  may  take  more  troops.  I 
do  not  know.  I  cannot  know  now.  But, 
there  are  those  who  will  have  to  make 
that  decision.  It  may  take  more  money. 
Who  knows? 

I  am  only  saying  that  in  the  context 
of  the  history  of  the  cold  war,  we  have 
proved  that  when  the  chips  are  down  in 
the  critical  crisis  points  around  the 
globe,  we  are  willing  to  risk  everything 
in  order  to  stand  tall.  And  this  has  been 
the  policy  that  Moscow  understood.  It 
is  a  policy  that  even  the  Chinese  might 
imderstand.    We     have     invested     too 


much — we  have  risked  too  much  until 
now  to  fritter  it  away  with  indecision  at 
this  moment,  for  fully  as  much  rests  on 
the  right  decision  in  Vietnam  as  rested 
on  the  right  decision  in  Greece,  Berlin, 
Germany,  or  Korea. 

That  is  the  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
we  may  even  reach  the  point  at  which 
the  President,  speaking  for  all  of  us,  may 
have  to  spell  this  out  very  carefully  on 
a  great  public  occasion.  That  would  be 
an  address  not  only  to  our  own  people, 
but  also  to  the  people  of  the  world  in 
which  he  would  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  we  are  not  about  to  forfeit  what  we 
have  already  invested,  including  so  much 
of  our  treasure  and  so  many  of  our  lives, 
by  looking  for  an  easy,  bargain-base- 
ment way  out  of,  a  tough  situation. 

I  repeat  that  in  the  opening  of  the  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  some 
time  ago,  what  we  strive  for  now  is  not 
a  free  government  in  Vietnam,  not 
democracy.  Those  are  a  long  way  off. 
We  are  there  to  try  to  win  the  chance 
for  such  a  future  in  that  area. 

The  price  we  have  already  paid  for 
that  chance  ought  to  haunt  us  every 
night.  And  what  we  do  with  that  chance 
will  determine  the  course  of  the  history 
of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  negotiations 
over  Vietnam  now.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  negotiations  would  in  any 
way  strengthen  or  in  other  ways  improve 
the  position  of  the  free  world  in  that 
critical  quarter  of  the  globe.  Do  not 
mistake  me.  I  believe  that  some  time 
there  must  be  negotiations.  In  these 
talks  we  should  lead  from  strength,  not 
from  weakness.  We  should  be  prepared 
to  define  in  specific  terms  our  aims  and 
our  goals  in  Asia.  In  short,  we  must  set 
our  united  effort  now  to  preparing  the 
way  for  ultimate  negotiations. 

Why  not  now?    Many  factors  should 
persuade  us  to  work  toward  a  better  mo- 
ment to  negotiate — a  moment  which  we 
can  predetermine  and  whose  dimensions 
we  can  define.      As  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  has  so  cor- 
rectly put  it,  we  have  great  bargaining 
position    at    our    command.      Unfortu- 
nately, however,  we  have  not  deployed 
those    advantages    as    skillfully    as    we 
might.    A  cursory  glance  at  the  confu- 
sion in  Indochina  which  now  surrounds 
our  presence  there  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  prove  the  point.    Our  own  stance  is 
caught    in    the    crossfire    between    the 
determination  to  stop  military  penetra- 
tion from  the  north  and  civil  disobedi- 
ence from  the  south.    It  is  caught  be- 
tween   the    contradictions    of    guerrilla 
infiltration  in  the  geographical  interior 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moral  and 
spiritual  human  interior  on  the  other. 
At  this  very  moment  we  witness — after 
an   expenditure   both   in   material   and 
in  lives — an  actual  intensification  of  the 
agression  from  the  north.     More  than 
ever   before   in   the   tortuous   years   of 
fighting  in  southeast  Asia,  the  tune  to 
which  the  guerrillas  dance  is  being  played 
in  Hanoi.     And  the  tactical  plays  to 
which     they     are     resorting    in     their 
mounting  program  of  harassment  are 
being    quarterbacked    from    the    same 
source.    It  is  not  without  point  that  re- 
cent word  coming  out  of  both  Hanoi  and 
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Peiping  represents  the  two  capitals  as 
boasting  with  confidence  that  the 
American  presence  in  southeast  Asia  is 
nearing  its  end.  Some  few  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  flatly  forecast  that  the 
U.S.  Army  will  be  out  of  Vietnam  within 
a  year,  or  at  most  2  years. 

Thus,  with  American  billets  being 
blown  up,  Amei'ican  airstrips  being 
heavily  damaged  by  mortar  fire,  with 
the  infiltration  of  American  positions 
being  accelerated  in  spite  of  a  deploy- 
ment of  increasing  numbers  of  Amei'ican 
troops,  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  we 
have  thus  won  a  position  of  strength 
from  which  we  can  advantageously  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement  in  the  East. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  mood  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America  at  this  moment  as  many  of 
them  seem  to  be  saying,  "Let's  have  an- 
other look  and  find  a  graceful  way  out." 
Like  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  TMr.  McGovern],  I, 
too,  have  received  a  volume  of  mail  ad- 
vocating just  that.  But  may  I  respect- 
fully submit,  this  is  no  time  to  be  taking 
polls  or  putting  our  political  fingers  in 
the  wind  in  order  to  determine  which 
direction  we  ought  to  go.  One  has  to 
hark  back  only  30  years  in  our  country's 
recent  past  to  recall  another  time  when 
we  tried  desperately  to  reason  ourselves 
out  of  the  necessity  for  stopping  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  In. those  years,  sincere 
and  honorable  leaders  of  our  country 
played  upon  the  mounting  hopes  for 
peace  as  reflected  in  the  public  mind. 
In  hindsight,  however,  we  can  see  that 
too  many  people  in  those  days  preferred 
wishful  thinking  about  peace  to  realistic 
thinking  about  war.  And  while  our  cur- 
rent debates  on  policy  in  Vietnam  are 
dotted  with  protestations  of  faith  in  the 
international  role  of  our  country  and  of 
denials  that  anyone  is  returning  to  the 
old  isolationism,  may  I  submit  that  in 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  the  xiew  isola- 
tionism; namely,  that  of  quitting  the  job 
of  rebalancing  the  world  before  the  task 
is  completed,  could  be  just  as  disastrous 
as  the  old  isolationism  of  the  1930's. 
Some  of  the  greatest  and  most  respected 
voices  in  this  body  are  being  raised  in 
that  category.  I  believe  they  are  wrong 
and  that  history  will  prove  them  wrong. 

Unfortunately,  the  isolationists  of 
World  War  II  were  never  really  defeated. 
They  only  went  underground.  Even  now 
their  heads  are  popping  up  once  again. 
But  now  their  ranks  are  being  joined  by 
others  ,  who  are  understandably  impa.- 
tient,  frustrated,  or  just  plain  fed  up  witn 
the  sequence  of  crises  along  the  frontiers 
of  the  world.  This  resurgent  new  isola- 
tionism of  the  1960*s  jeopardizes  the 
prospects  of  our  ultimate  triumph  in 
winning  the  chance  to  do  something 
about  a  better  world. 

The  answer  to  why  we  must  now  deter- 
mine to  stand  tall  in  Vietnam  is  most 
clearly  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the 
cold  war  itself.  In  the  wake  of  World 
War  II,  indeed,  as  following  all  of  the 
great  wars  of  history,  the  delicatj  polti- 
ical  balances  of  the  uorld  were  in  a 
desperate  state  of  discombobulation. 
Usually  it  falls  to  the  victor,  or  victors, 
to  reconstitute  a  new  balance  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  continuation  of  both  the 
chaos  and  anarchy  of  open  warfare. 


History  thrust  upon  the  people  of 
America  the  frightening,  but  nonetheless 
indispensable,  task  of  redrawing  the  lines 
of  stability  about  the  power  spheres  of 
the  globe.  The  job  ahead  was  not  only 
more  desperate,  but  more  complicated 
than  any  of  the  preceding  intervals  in 
human  history.  For  not  only  were  three 
of  the  great  powers  left  prostrate  in  the 
debacle  of  defeat;  namely,  Germany, 
Italy,' and  Japan;  but  even  two  of  the 
victorious  giants  were  compelled  by  the 
ravages  of  war  to  abandon  their  tradi- 
tional power  political  positions  around 
the  world;  namely,  Great  Britain  and 
Prance.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  at  that 
time  was  in  a  position  to  challange  and/ 
or  finistrate  the  reestablishment  of  a 
workable  balance.  The  sequence  of 
crises  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Amer- 
icans for  the  next  several  years  spells 
out  the  history  of  that  struggle.  The 
successive  challenges  from  the**Kremlin 
were  issued  in  Greece,  in  Western  Europe, 
in  Berlin.  In  each  instance,  our  country 
made  the  determination  that  to  yield 
at  any  one  of  those  points  would  be  to 
forfeit  the  chance  to  achieve  a  more 
stable  world  balance.  American  policy 
committed  itself  even  to  the  point  of  war 
if  necessary  in  order  to  prevail.  As  it 
turned  out,  this  was  the  one  language 
the  Soviets  seemed  best  to  understand. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Lord  Pal- 
merston  in  Britain  aptly  described  the 
policy  of  the  Russian  bear  in  a  meaning- 
ful analogy  which  applies  even  now.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  said  that  the  Rus- 
sians follow  a  policy  in  diplomacy  of 
constant  probing  and  pressing  outward 
along  their  own  periphery,  seeking  soft 
spots.  Where  there  was  no  resistance, 
the  Russians  broke  through  and  ex- 
tended their  holdings.  But  where  re- 
sisted, they  pulled  back  and  went  else- 
where, perhaps  to  return  to  the  same 
spot  later  when  the  resistor  might  relax 
his  vigilance.  This  parallel  drawn  by 
the  distinguished  British  Minister  a 
hundred  years  ago  should  not  be  lost 
upon  us  today.  For  our  long  and  tortu- 
ous years  of  cold  war  have  served  to  un- 
derscore the  validity  of  Palmerston's 
analysis.  It  is  well  to  note,  incidentally, 
that  all  of  this  preceded  Lenin,  and  Sta- 
lin, and  the  Soviet  Marxists  and  that  per- 
haps we  would  do  well  to  characterize 
what  is  taking  place  today  less  in  terms 
of  world  communism  and  more  in  terms 
of  world  imperialism  if  we  are  to  be 
accurate  in  our  assessment  of  the  policies 
of  .either  Moscow  or  Peiping. 

To  resiune  the  course  of  cold  war 
policy,  once  the  Soviets  were  stopped  in 
Europe,  they  turned  to  a  new  tactical 
maneuver  as  they  probed  for  new  weak- 
ness along  the  frontlines  of  power  poli- 
tics; namely,  in  Korea.  There  the  issue 
was  limited  war.  and  there  the  answer 
arrived  at  by  the  Americanos  was  the 
same — the  drawing  of  a  firm  line  along 
the  38th  parallel  across  which  neither 
side  dared  to  venture  with  impunity. 

The  next  stage  of  tactical  coldwars- 
manship  centered  in  the  nuclear  rivalry 
between  the  two  surviving  giants  of  the 
last  war.  And  for  a  long  time  the  com- 
plete policy  projection  focused  on  what 
was  commonly  referred  to  as  the  big  war 
or  a  nuclear  holocaust.    Once  this  new- 


est thrust  was  blunted  by  the  establish- 
ment of  substantial  superiority  in  the 
free  world,  the  focus  shifted  to  a  develop, 
ment  that  had  been  underway  for  sev- 
eral years — transferring  the  battle- 
ground to  the  economic  and  psychologi- 
cal  realm,  sometimes  characterized  for 
the  stomachs  of  man  and  the  minds  of 
men.  Here  again  the  Communists  failed 
miserably.  They  failed  to  gratify  or  to 
hold  out  measurable  hope  to  the  dreams 
of  the  literally  billions  of  people  whose 
expectations  of  a  better  life  had  been 
triggered  by  the  collapse  of  the  old  co- 
lonial empires  and  by  a  resurgent  na- 
tionalism everywhere  around  the  globe. 

And  so  now  we  find  the  tactic  shifting 
again,  along  with  the  center  of  command. 
It  is  moving  from  the  focus  in  the  West- 
ern World,  always  excepting  Korea,  to  the 
mysterious  lands  of  the  East,  with  the 
initiative  coming  less  from  Moscow  and 
more  from  Peiping.  The  device  was  to  be 
guerrilla  warfare.  Guerrilla  combat  is 
the  ugliest,  dirtiest,  least  decisive  kind  of 
war  of  all.  In  it,  the  initial  advantage 
always  lies  with  the  guerrillas.  Our  own 
observers  remind  us  that  for  every  one 
guerrilla,  the  defending  forces  require 
10  to  20  combat  troops. 

This  disproportion  in  manpower  alone 
underscores  the  extreme  diflBculty  of 
winning  this  kind  of  conflict.  It  means 
that  whenever  the  Vietcong  smuggle  a 
thousand  men  over  the  line  into  the 
south,  they  have,  in  effect,  achieved  the 
impact  of  an  entire  division.  To  com- 
pound the  hazards,  guerrilla  tactics  do 
not  permit  an  open  confrontation  or 
even  the  successful  seizure  of  an  objec- 
tive. Success  to  them  is  measured  bnly 
in  terms  of  hit  and  run.  Their  supply 
lines,  moreover,  are  virtually  indiscerni- 
ble as  they  pitterpat  down  an  obscure 
jungle  path,  generally  under  cover  of 
darkness.  Their  terror  tactics,  in  addi- 
tion, provoke  panic  and  wreak  havoc  in 
any  community  which  they  preselect  as 
the  target  for  tonight.  However  vicious, 
and  unsavory,  and  costly,  and  maddening 
these  tactics  may  seem  to  us,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  put  them  in  their  proper 
perspective.  They  constitute  simply  an- 
other face  of  Communist  tactical  probing 
actions,  searching  out  weakness  along 
the  thin  line  of  separating  them  from 
their  ambitions — a  line  drawn  and 
manned  largely  by  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the 
importance  of  drawing  a  firm  line  and 
holding  it  in  east  Asia  should  become 
more  obvious.  We  should  not  forget  that 
the  world  is  still  round,  and  the  balance 
of  power  is  as  much  at  stake  in  Indo- 
china as  it  was  in  Greece  or  in  Berlin, 
While  it  is  currently  popular  to  ridicule 
the  domino  theory  in  southeast  Asia,  its 
validity  cannot  be  wished  away  by  a  tor- 
rent of  words.  For  if  China  indeed  pre- 
vails in  Vietnam,  who  can  persuade  the 
Thais,  or  the  Malaysians,  or  the  Filipinos, 
or  even  the  Cambodians  or  Indonesians 
that  they  still  have  a  chance  to  stand  in- 
dependently of  the  colossus  of  the 
north — Peiping?  -^ 

Already  the  Communists  have  made  it 
clear  that  Bangkok  is  the  next  target. 
Demonstrations  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Jak- 
harta,  and  Manila  serve  as  sobering  re- 
minders that  there  are  plenty  of  voices 
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and  bosses  waiting  for  the  signals  from 
the  mainland.  The  combined  natural 
resources  of  southeast  Asia  have  been 
attractive  to  most  of  the  great  imperial 
powers  of  all  time  and  have  invited 
seizure  from  the  days  of  the  colonial  cap- 
itals of  Europe  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies down  through  the  Japanese  in 
1941.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  assessment  of  the  importance  of 
these  resources  has  changed  iti  Peiping 
Rubber,  tin,  oil,  and  rice  together  repre- 
sent significant  additions  to  the  main- 
land of  China.  All  of  these  added  to  the 
human  resources  involved  and  the  psy- 
chological gains  to  be  realized,  has 
whetted  both  the  appetite  and  the  super- 
confidence  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
that  theirs  indeed  is  the  wave  of  the 
future.  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  tim- 
ing when  they  would  then  prepare  to 
break  through  Burma  into  the  great 
underbelly  of  Asia,  the  vast  Indian  sub- 
continent. What  then  will  have  hap- 
pened to  our  noble  intentions  of  redress- 
ing the  power  balances  of  the  world  to 
the  advantage  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendent nationalities? 

PLAN   OF  ACTION 

When  the  American  position  in  Viet- 
nam is  viewed  within  the  context  of  the 
perspective  of  20  years  of  cold  war  it  be- 
comes more  clear  what  our  course  of  ac- 
tion must  be.  This  should  include  the 
following  steps: 

First.  Announce  the  dmwing  of  a  firm 
line  along  the  17th  parallel  and  projected 
westward  along  a  route  to  conform  with 
the  independent  status  of  the  other  coun- 
tries bordering  on  China,  making  it  clear 
that  we  intend  to  tolerate  no  breaches  of 
that  line  and  that,  starting  along  the 
17th  parallel,  the  Vietcong  infiltrations 
from  the  north  must  cease  at  once. 

Second.  If  within  a  specified  number 
of  days  the  Vietnamese  do  not  cut  off 
their  probing  activities  across  the  line, 
we  should  announce  oui"  intentions  to 
bomb  all  military  bases,  airfields,  mar- 
shaling areas,  and  encampments  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Third.  If  this  still  does  not  persuade 
them  of  our  intention  to  stand  in  south- 
east Asia,  then  we  should  announce  that 
we  will  proceed  to  the  bombing  of  logistic 
targets — bridges  and  transportation 
lines. 

Fourth.  Should  the  above  measures 
still  not  persuade  the  Vietcong  of  our  full 
Intentions,  we  should  also  announce  that 
we  shall  next  proceed  to  the  bombing  of 
industrial  centers  and  other  ohvious  sup- 
ply targets  in  support  of  their  military 
effort. 

Fifth.  Simultaneously,  we  should  make 
clear  that  we  are  ready  to  talk,  that  we 
are  prepared  to  negotiate  a  reasonable 
settlement  in  Indochina.  We  should 
make  it  clear,  however,  that  the  17th 
parallel  and  the  land  below  it  are  not 
negotiable.  In  the  wqrds  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy: 

We  are  wilUng  to  negotiate  freely,  but 
never  willing  to  negotiate  freedom. 

Sixth.  We  should  make  it  ci-ystal  clear 
to  both  Hanoi  and  to  Peiping,  and  inci- 
dentally to  the  world  dt  large,  that  we 
have  no  territorial  ambitions  anywhere 
.  in  Asia — or  around  the  globe,  for  that 


matter — that  we  have  no  designs  on  their 
government  or  their  internal  politics. 
They  must  wrestle  with  their  own  in- 
ternal futures  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
None  of  us  can  know  for  sure  how  this 
proposal  may  be  received.  Obviously,  we 
have  to  plan  for  the  worst  and  hope  for 
the  best.  However,  a  projection  of  mili- 
tary action  alone  might  only  escalate  into 
war  through  accident  or  misunderstand- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  a  negotiation 
drive  by  itself  could  leave  something 
neither  satisfying  nor  definitive  in  the 
power  status  in  the  East.  But  combined, 
they  would  seem  to  offer  the  best  chance 
to  bring  a  sense  of  relative  stability  in 
southeast  Asia.  And  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  cleartng  up  the  many  un- 
certainties surrounding  the  American 
position  in  Asia.  There  would  be  ample 
reason  to  hope  that  this  kind  of  language 
would  get  through  to  Hanoi.  Very  prob- 
ably Ho  Chi  Minh  no  more  relishes  the 
prospect  of  domination  by  Peiping  than 
do  the  other  governments  in  his  part  of 
the  world.  The  net  effect  of  the  plan 
would  be  to  force  the  Vietcong  to  ex- 
amine their  cards  once  again  and  to 
reassess  their  judgment  on  the  price  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for  their  gamble^fo  the 
south. 

Obviously,  lurking  in  the  background 
of  such  a  proposal  is  the  far  more  sinister 
prospect  of  the  response  in  Peiping. 
While  we  would  hope  it  would  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  them  in  their  calculations 
for  tl\e  future,  we  would  not  dare  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  they  might  de- 
clare war.  This  is  the  question  that  the 
Chinese  alone  must  determine.  Are  they 
ready  or  willing  to  commit  their  2  to  3 
million  trained  men  to  a  venture  in 
southeast  Asia  at  this  time?  Most  ob- 
servers think  not;  but  if  they  should 
make  that  decision,  it  means  that  this  is 
the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay  at  any 
time  for  the  region,  and  better  we  know 
it  sooner  rather  than  later.  If  in  the 
lexicon  of  Communist  Chinese  tactics 
and  strategy  it  is  already  written  that 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  supreme  price 
for  Indochina,  it  is  better  than  we  know 
it  now  than  to  discover  it  piecemeal  after 
it  is  too  late. 

Like  the  fateful  days  of  Munich  in 
1938,  the  unknown  qualities  of  the  an- 
swer to  the  central  question  of  Chinese 
intentions  haunt  us  even  more  so  today. 
Arnold  Toynbee  once  reminded  us  that 
history  repeats  itself  only  when  man 
'makes  the  same  mistakes  over  again. 
This  is  no  time  for  another  Munich. 

Remembering,  as  we  do,  the  several 
instances  in  which  we  as  a  nation  have 
been  willing  to  risk  all-out  war  during  the 
last  20  years,  it  is  important  that  we  not 
forfeit  what  we  have  gained  to  date  by 
a  momentary  lapse  in  our  determination 
to  seal  off  the  forces  of  world  imperial- 
ism. Indeed,  there  are  substantive  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  only 
probing  and  are  in  no  posiWon  to  pay 
such  a  price.  In  any  event,  such  a 
strong  affirmation  from  the  United 
States  would  almost  certainly  do  wonders 
for  the  morale  of  the  nations  now  living 
on  the  brink  of  such  vast  uncertainties 
in  southeast  Asia.  The  climax  to  such 
an  American  projection  might  then  well 
be  a  nationwide — indeed,  a  worldwide — 


television  and  radio  appearance  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  which 
he  would  spell  out  in  precise  terms  these 
objections  very  much  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  late  President  Kennedy 
spelled  them  out  on  Cuba  in  that  fateful 
October  of  1962.  This  would  have  the 
advantage  of  galvanizing  world  atten- 
tion and  opinion  and  at  the  same  time 
of  reaffirming  America's  desire  to  take 
nothing  away  from  anybody,  nor  to  in- 
vade, as  an  aggressor,  the  real  estate  of 
any  power  in  Asia.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  serve  notice  on  the  Peiping 
crowd  that  we  do  indeed  intend  to  stay 
and  to  fight  if  that  is  their  choice. 

The  1930's  taught  us  that  we  caimot 
appease  the  mighty  or  the  ambitious,  but 
the  1950's  and  the  1960's  have  taught  us 
that  they  can  be  contained  and  even 
stopped  short  of  a  big  war.  It  is  the 
calculated  risk  we  have  to  take  now. 
And  from  such  a  stance  the  United 
States  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  lead 
from  strength  in  any  proposal  for  dis- 
cussions or  negotiations  on  drawing  a 
firm  line  across  the  south  of  Asia  and 
across  which  neither  side  would  dare  to 
venture  recklessly  or  irresponsibly  in  the 
future.  Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best 
hope  for  a  constructive  policy  of  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  the  present  crisis  in 
south  Asia. 

The  acceptance  of  these  terms  and  an 
observance  of  the  17th  parallel  as  the 
dividing  line  would  mean  the  prospect 
of  living  with  two  Vietnams. 

While  the  concept  of  two  Vietnams 
might  not  be  the  most  desirable,  we  now 
live  with  two  Koreas,  two  Chinas,  two 
Berlins,  and  two  Germany s;  and  this  has 
become  a  way  of  life  that  has  at  least 
provided  some  degree  of  stability  around 
the  world.  The  line  drawn  and  main- 
tained across  Vietnam  would  be  a  vital 
last  link  in  the  chain  against  the  spread 
of  communism  all  over  the  world — a  line 
protected  mainly  by  the  United  States — 
and  we  dare  nor  forfeit  this  link  to  im- 
patience. 

Wliile  this  is  not  peace,  it  can  be  a  step 
toward  it.  When  the  shooting  stopped  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  was  no 
peace,  simply  because  wars  are  no^waged 
for  peace.  Rather,  they  are  fo^ight  in 
.order  to  win  the  chance  to  make  a  lasting 
peace.  And  in  these  20  years  of  so-called 
cold  war,  the  battle  has  continued.  We 
are  fighting  for  the  chance.  Winning 
that  chance  must  preceede  winning  the 
peace.  The  price  we  have  already  paid 
for  that  chance  ought  to  haunt  us  every 
night.  What  we  do  with  that  chance 
may  even  now  hang  in  the  balance  in 
Vietnam.  How  we  marshal  our  deter- 
mination to  continue  our  efforts  unabated 
by  the  tendency  of  digression  or  with- 
drawal is  likely  to  determine  the  course 
of  this  history  of  our  time  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, the  dimensions  of  the  peace  for 
which  we  all  strive. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
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took  a  recess,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  18,  1965,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  17,  1965: 

Post  Office  Department 

John  A.  Gronouski,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
Postmaster  General.  ' 

U.S.  Attorney 

William  P.  Copple,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Charles  A.  Mueclte,  re- 
signed. 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 

Arnold  M.  Plclcer.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
May  11.  1965.  and  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed and  has  qualified. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  terms  of  3  years  expiring  May  11.  1967, 
and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
have  qualified : 

Dr.  Homer  Daniels  Babbldge,  Jr.,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Dr.  Walter  Johnson,  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Roy  E.  Larsen,  of  Connecticut. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  '&  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gen.  Ralph  Edward  Haines,  Jr., 
019849,  U.S.  Army,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 

In  the  Navy 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Vice  Adm.  Roy  L.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Paxil  P.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

in  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284,  3306,  and  3307: 

To  be  major  generals 
Maj.      Gen.     Charles     Salvatore     D'Orsa, 
018866,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Herbert  George  Sparrow,  019003, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut,  019077, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Parker  Glbbs,  019189, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  Heber  Lipscomb.  019371, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Jonathan  Owen  Seaman,  019385, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army).' 


Maj.  Gen.  John  Francis  Franklin,  Jr., 
019476,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle,  019924, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Carson  Kyser,  019535, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley,  Jr.,  019756, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

■  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  McClellan  Exton,  019780, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Harry  Herndon  Crltz,  019786, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Eugene  Albert  Salet,  030790, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army).  « 

Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  020117,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Reeves  Shuler,  020118, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) .  * 

Maj.  Gen.  James  Benjamin  Lampert, 
020147,  Array  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Edward  Kelty,  020156, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brig^^ier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) .  \ 

Maj.  Gen.  Selwyn  Dyson  Smith,  Jr.,V)20194, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brlgad^r  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Gen.  William  Childs  Westmoreland, 
020223,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Beverley  Evans  Powell,  020237, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Arnold  Helntges,  020281, 
Army  of  the  United  States  «( brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Gen.  Crelghton  Williams  Abrams,  Jr., 
020296,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Hersey  Michaells,  020328, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  Hess  Burba,  031518,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Graham  Zlerdt.  020632, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 


To  be  brigadier  generals 
Brig.     Gen.     Joseph     Wilson     Johnston, 
030462,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Cornells  De  Witt  Willcox  Lang, 
019734,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  Carl  Haug,  019736, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Alexander  Osmanski, 
019745,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Albert  Symroskl,  019753, 
Army  of  the  United  State?  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Rlgby  Glass,  019765, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army.) 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  Johnstone  Murdoch,  Jr., 
019853,  Army  of  the  United  States  (coldnel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  Edward  Schlanser, 
019886,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Allen  Beall,  Jr.,  019907, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Madison  Jones,  019965, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Melville  Brown  Coburn,  019973, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  Bernard  Markey, 
038826,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Allen  Thomas  Stanwix-Hay, 
051759,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Jay  Hayes,  III,  020134, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army.) 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Bernard  Bess,  020151, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  Pinkney  Persons,  Jr., 
020167,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Gilbert  Grothaus, 
020221,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Francis  Dawalt, 
020226,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  Copeland  Shea,  020231, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Hall  Safford,  020244, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Henry  Chiles,  020295, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Kreltzer  Benson,  Jr., 
020331,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Otto  Turnage,  Jr., 
020360,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Daniel  Hlnes,  038900, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Arthur  Goshorn,  031465, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Clifton  Dalrymple,  031509, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Nels  Redllng,  031516. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonldas  George  Gavalas, 
031569,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  James  Clarke,  020572, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Henry  Walker,  020617, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Martin  Cone,  020658,  Army 

of   the  United  States   (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.    Gen.    Charles   Stuart   O'Malley,   Jr.. 

020682,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Chrysostom  David 
Scherrer.  020690,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kelsie  Loomls  Reaves,  020777, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UJ3. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Delk  McCorkle  Oden,  020805, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kelley  Benjamin  Lemmon,  Jr., 
020816.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Clinton  dayman, 
020866,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Andrew  Enemark, 
020879,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Carter  Townsend,  031680, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Armv  ^ 

Brig.  Gen.  Hughes  Lanier  Ash,  031799. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Carl  C.  Turner,  031909,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  George  White,  021378, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 


February  17,  19  6\ 
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In  the  Regular  a  cK  Force 
The  following  persons  fop  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provision^  of  section  8284, 
title  10  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  With  dates  of  rank 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  captains.  USAP  (chaplain) 
Baggett,  Jimmie  D.,  AO3069890. 
Buckalew,  Lester  T.,  AO3059891. 
Downing  Don,  AO306 14361 
Eisemann,  Richard  G.,  AO3061499. 
Folk,  Donald  C,  AO3062026. 
Hunt.  Mansfield  E..  AO3042822. 
Klepatz,  Herbert  R.,  AO3061454.  -— 

Madden,  Wayne  S.,  AO3059993. 
MilUan.  Ronald  A.,  AO3045581. 
Mixon,  Paul  S.,  AO3027578. 
Patterson.  Allen  J..  AO201B503. 
Reed.  William  P.,  AO3061269. 
Stawasz,  John  B.,  AO3059704. 
Steege,  Mark  W.,  AO3060810. 
Thomas,  Barry  W..  AO3081416.  ' 
Wozny,  William  J.,  AO3059768. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  VSAF  (chaplain) 
Bleberbach,  John  V.,  AO3072128. 
Bloomer,  John  D.,  AO3061574. 
Edwards.  Walter  D.,  Jr.,  AO3061661. 
Endel,  Thomas  J.,  AO3061688. 
Festle,  Robert  H..  AO3062101. 
Gulkema,  Henry.  AO3061B06. 
Kircus,  Ernest  E..  AO3098997. 
Kok.  Louis  E.,  A93O6I773. 
Landman,  Nathan  M..  AO3045836. 
Lee,  John  U.,  AO3061819. 
Mallory,  Jerry  J..  AO3073804. 
Matthews,  Robert  L.,  AO3030825. 
McGowan,  Patrick  M.,  AO3061117. 
McPhee,  Richard  S..  AO3059687. 
Merrell.  Robert  E.,  AO3059878. 
Pickering,  Melvln  H.,  AO8061247. 
Pirozzi,  Lewis  J.,  AO3061744. 
Plummer,  James  R.,  AO3061971. 
Prewitt.  Charles  B.,  A031 14836. 
Rhett,  William  P..  Jr.,  AO3062129. 

Schuelein,  Virell  L..  AO3061177. 

Shaffer,  Clair  W.,  AO3085731. 

Thompson.  Arthur  E..  AO3061398. 

To  be  captains,  VSAF  (dental) 

Abrams,  Herbert,  AO30a9005. 

Amy.  Donald  H.,  AO3110a87. 

Battock,  Richard  D.,  A081 10778. 

Bernhard,  Lee  P..  AO309O359. 

Bowling.  Richard  K.,  A03112931. 

Boyle,  William  D..  Jr.,  AO3110659. 

Brown,  Velpo  B..  A031 12864. 

Brumfield,  Frank  W..  AO3113450. 

Bryk,  Clarence  C,  A031J3854. 

Buchen,  Bayard  A..  AO3090647. 

Butz,  Donald  J.,  AO309q873. 

Calem,  Herbert  M.,  AO3J10380. 

ChlldrcFS,  Joseph  H.,  A081 13972. 

Colao,  Eugene  J.,  AO309I0353. 

Cowan.  Robert  D..  A03125541. 

Crockett,  Leonard  D.,  AO3090836. 

Derricotte.  Eugene  A.,  AO2102107. 

Dertlen.  Donald  C,  AO3110486. 

Durkln,  William  J.,  Jr.,  A03113495. 

Edmondson,  Clarence,  A03 124539. 

Emmerling,  Austin  C,  A03113842. 

Farnle,  John  E..  A031 13514. 

Pranciose,  Angelo,  A03llll252. 

Francis,  Michael  R.,  A03113796-. 

Prlsbie,  Orton  D..  AO3O02751. 

Fry,  Hiram  R..  AO3090314. 

George.  David  A.,  AO3090335. 

Goldberg.  Paul  L..  AO3110961. 

Granger,  Dale  T..  A031 10789. 

Hale,  Robert  H.,  A031 14135. 

Harris,  Bernard  C,  AO3K)77609. 

Hawkins,  Benny  F.,  AO8089294. 

Hav/klns,  Maynard  A.,  AO3089290. 

Hecht,  Arnold.  A03112853. 

Indelicato,  Bernard  J..  AO3078546. 

Infeld,  Paul,  A03111288. 

Jerman,  Albert  C,  A03113482. 


Lehman,  Carl  A.,  AO3111004. 
Mary,  George  G.,  AO3088893. 
Masi,  Victor  A..  A031 13232. 
Mayer,  Raggon  L.,  Jr.,  A03111444. 
McClelland.  David  C,  AO3113801. 
McDonald.  Dennis- J.,  AO3090900. 
McLees.  James  K.,  AO3113290. 
Morgan,  John  P..  A031 12017. 
Money,  Ronald  B.,  AO3113904. 
Moromlsato,  Clifton  Y.,  A031 10795. 
Morrison,  Donald  J..  A031 13833. 
Neurock,  Isadore,  A03125253. 
Norwood,  Ralph  F.  Jr.,  AO3088771. 
Olechowskl.  George  W.,  A03 113974. 
Petlx,  Pasquale  A.,  A031 13582. 
Rltola,  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  AO3113806. 
Salazar,  Cervando,  A03 123427. 
Sarbln,  Alan  G.,  A03124829. 
Schaeffer,  Max  L.',  AO3089349. 
Schultheis.  William  J.,  Jr.,  A03113237. 
Shell,  Jack  A.,  AO3078567. 
Shlller,  Edwin  B.,  AO3111207. 
Skwelr.  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  A03111887. 
Stellato.  Robert  P..  A03 113256. 
Testa,  William  J.,  AO3088990. 
Titus,  Harry  W.,  AO3088610. 
Tyler,  Donald  L..  AO3123075. 
Windeler,  Alfred  S..  Jr..  A03113786. 
Wood.  Douglas  E..  AO3111019. 
Wymer,  William  E.,  AO3088712. 
Wysockl,  Stanley  F.,  AO3124370. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  VSAF  (dental) 
Asselin.  William  A.,  Jr.,  A03124569. 
Barrlck,  Alan  K.,  A03124791. 
Bennardl.  John  A.,  A03 1^5475. 
Betances,  Rojas  P.  A.,  A03125588. 
Boke,  Bruce  R.,  AO3125230. 
Carroll ,  Daniel  F. ,  A03 1 26202 .      . 
Close,  George  D.,  A03124758. 
Craig.  Lester  D.,  Jr.,  AO3124890. 
Dapral.  Frederick  P.,  AO3125207. 
Davenport,  Maynard  V..  AO3124909. 
Davis,  Jerry  N.,  A03126162. 
Deyampert.  Porter  L..  A03124947. 
Ervln.  Rex  H.,  AO3125620. 
Hartman,  Garrett  E..  AO3125120. 
Hazelbaker,  Dale  R.,  A03125i32. 
Helller,  Charles  E..  A03124492. 
Hicks,  Tavlor  T.,  A03124839. 
Hoffman,  David  L.,  AO3124904. 
Houtz,  Robert  H.,  AO3125033. 
Howe.  Arthur  G..  A03125631. 
Hutchinson,  William  W..  A03125197. 
Idema,  William  A.,  A03126468. 
Kennemer.  Billy  R..  A03124856. 
Klrby.  David  B.,  Jr.,  A03124796. 
Morrier,  Thomas  C.  A03125146. 
Polte,  Hanswalter  W.,  A03126295. 
Pratt,  William  H..  AO3124903. 
Rice.  David  R..  A03125183. 
Sandoval,  Elivinlo,  A03125798. 
Schmisseur,  Robert  R..  AO3124900. 
Scott,  Andrew  S.,  AO3126006. 
Sebastian.  Alexander  J.,  Jr.,  A03 124653. 
Setzler,  Ralph  C,  Jr..  A03125137. 
Shaheen.  Masld  N..  Jr.,  A03124912. 
Shern.  John  R,  A03125848. 
Splelman.  Warren  R..  A03124897. 
Thompson.  Wayne  D..  A03125288. 
Vogue,  Harvey  L.,  A03125733. 
Wampler,  Henry  W.,  A03124895. 
Wilson,  Aaron  H.,  Jr.,  A03124894. 

To  be  major.  VSAF  (medical) 
Elliott,  William  E.,  AO3002427. 

To  be  captains,  VSAF  (medical) 
Ames,  Bruce  A.,  A031 13933. 
Battle  Earl  P.,  AO3044197. 
Beard,  Jeff  N.,A03113117. 
Bennett,  Donald  R.,  AO2232024. 
Bennett,  Raymond  S.  Jr.,  AO3055498. 
Betsill,  Weslev  L.,  Jr..  A03113949. 
Blckham.  Dudley  W..  A03112397. 
Boerner,  Robert  M.,  A03113948. 
Boineau,  Maxcy  C,  A03124144. 
Brewer,  Schlele  A.,  A03111543. 
Brundlck,  Edward  L.  Jr.,  A03124397, 
Bryant,  C.  W.,  A03123168. 
Chang,  Walter  W.  Y..  AO3077268. 
Choate,  Philip  R.,  A03114786. 


Chrlstensen,  Dennis  W.,  AO3091332. 
Cintronrlos.  Eloy,  A03126516. 
Collins,  Harry  G.,  A03124773. 
*Costanzi,  John  J.,  A03111541. 
Cryan,  David  M.,  A031 11547. 
Dehart,  Roy  L.,  AO5306660. 
Dodge,  Billy  G.,  A03124671. 
Dunne,  John  V..  A031 11742. 
Eckert,  Joseph  F.,  AO3091375. 
Ellis,  Ell  R.,  A03124626. 
Ennis,  John  M.,  A03111659. 
Felton,  Owen  L.,  A031 14708. 
Fogarty,  William  A.,  A03114267. 
Foley,  Phillip  D.,A03111668.  /  ' 

Galindo,  Osilio  J.,  AO3004103. 
Gonzalez,  Joe  V.,  AO3004406. 
Harada,  William  S.,  AO2230331. 
Harris,  Robert  E.,  A031 11546. 
Helmbach,  Richard  D.,  A03124382. 
Hermann.  Lee  K.,  A03111549. 
Hodgson,  Corrln  J.,  A03123987. 
Jacobson,  Stephen  G.,  A03111648. 
Johnson,  Floyd  G.,  AO3091337. 
Joycolon,  Jose  L.,  A03125648. 
Keffer,  Joseph  H.,  A03111552. 
Kelley,  Severance  B.,  AO3114208. 
Kendrlck,  Ronald  E.,  AO30114179. 
King,  Donald  L.,  AO3111330. 
Koplnskl,  Joseph  C,  AO3091339. 
Kran,  Stanley  W.,  AO3077718. 
Kyker,  Paul  G.  Jr.,  A03124638. 
Labelle.  James  W.  Jr..  A03123961. 
Lawrence,  David  D.,  AO3069411. 
Lebaron,  George  I.  Jr.,  AO3044175. 
Levlne,  Jerome  I.,  A03113132. 
Lowe.  James  C.  Jr..  A03126141. 
McAllster,  Bradwell  R.,  AO3111580. 
McCall,  Victor  E.,  A03113938. 
McCullough,  Charles  T.  Jr.,  A03124688. 
McHugh,  William  J..  AO3113940. 
Mann,  James  G.,  AO3054765. 
Mann,  John,  A03111915. 
Markham.  Sanford  M.,  A03112313. 
Miller,  William  S.,  A03113943. 
Moncur,  Larry  R.,  A03113944. 
Morgan,  Harold  C,  AO3044493. 
Morgan,  Hiram  B.,  Jr.,  A03111581. 
Morris,  John  R.,  A03111579. 
Morrison,  Robert  C,  A03113143. 
Moser,  Royce,  Jr.,  A03123532. 
Murphy,  John  F.,  A03125836. 
Narboni,  Glno  R.,  A03125735. 
Neal.  Wmiam  R.,  AO3043092. 
Nell,  Patricia  A.,  AE3125432. 
Nixon,  William  H.,  AO3140909. 
Nosan,  Martin  M..  AO3113950. 
Pace,  Harreil  S.,  A03111561. 
Pate,  William  E.,  AO3111550. 
Perkins,  John  C,  AO3124601. 
Planell,  Israel  E..  A03125963. 
Price,  Richard  R.,  AO3091407. 
Ranheim.  Richard  O.,  A03114664. 
Rayner,  Douglas  A.,  A03111559. 
Reynolds,  Ralph  D.,  AO309U584. 
Rieffel,  Clement  N.,  Jr.,  A03141582. 
Robinson.  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  AO3091537. 
Rogers.  John  R.,  A03111322. 
Rosen,  Gerald  M..  A03124432. 
Rosenzweig,  William,  A03 112709. 
Rowe,  Lynn  B.,  A03111669. 
Shacklett,  David  E.,  A03113954. 
Shapiro,  Stephen  R.,  AO3053350. 
Siegel,  Jerome  S.,  AO3123403. 
Sisson,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  A03124828. 
Skeel,  David  A.,  A03111789. 
Smith.  George  I.,  Jr.,  AOqi23921. 
Smith.  Jerry  E..  A03113931. 
Sobiesk,  Emory  J.,  A03111556. 
Stanford,  William.  AO3074791. 
Stone,  Donald  L..  AO3111570. 
Taylor,  .William  S.,  A03111572. 
.    Tlgnor,  Milton  R.,  Jr..  A03111573. 
Tomberlin.  Kenneth  G.,  A03111315. 
Trlebwasser,  John  H.,  A03111574. 
Upchurch,  James  C,  A03122971. 
Vause.  David  D.,  AO3126190. 
Walker.  Wesley  C,  A03124481. 
Weaver,  David  E.,  A03113955. 
Weber,  Carl  H.,  Jr.,  AO3091555. 
Wenger,  Bruce  E.,  AO3084635. 
Wesche,  Daniel  L.,  A03114177. 
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Whitmer,  Daniel  W..  A03111585. 
Wilson.  Joe  B..  AO3111660. 
Wilson,  Robert  G..  A031 11672. 
V{olflf,  James  R..  AO3124096. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  {medical) 

Anderson,  Clarence  A.,  A031 14773. 
Anderson,  Hal  C.  A03 114455. 
Anderson,.  John  A.,  AO3123028. 
Anderson,  Rodney  A..  A031 14604. 
Becchetti.  John  J..  A03114414. 
Biltz,  John  F.,  AO3141708. 
Bizzell,  James  W..  AO3114720. 
Blanton,  Joe  D..  A031 14385. 
Bourgeois,  Stephen  D.,  A03122961. 
Bowerman,  Jack  W.,  A03123195. 
Brandenberg,  Karl  B.,  A03 114495. 
Brown,  George  R..  A03124965. 
Brusenhan,  James  R..  A03 114539. 
Buono,  Francis  L.,  AO3056030. 
Cantor,  William  L.,  A03114719. 
Carraway,  James  H.,  A03 114384. 
Chee,  Percival  H.  Y.,  A03124962. 
Christian,  Charles  P..  AO968540. 
Clarke,  John  M.,  A03 140934. 
Cutlip,  Basil  D.,  Jr.,  A031 14415. 
Dake,  Theodore,  Jr.,  A02225744. 
Dillon,  Thomas  K.,  A031 14417. 
Donald,  Robert  L.,  A03114538. 
Dorang,  Louis  A..  A031 14416. 
DuCfner,  Lee  R.,  AO3073472. 
Edkersley,  John  W.,  Jr.,  A03124963. 
Faries,  James  L.,  A02227379. 
Fascenelli,  Fred  W.,  A02227983. 
Plnley,  Dennis  R.,  AO3123027. 
Fontenelle,  Larry  J.,  A03 114456. 
Prank.  William  E.,  A03114537. 
Freeman.  John  A.,  A03124961. 
Garrotto,  Lewis  J.,  AO3124960. 
Gates,  Philip  D.,  A03124976. 
George,  Harold  C,  AO3037564. 
Hancey,  Richard  C,  A03114535. 
Haney ,  James  A.,  A03J 14575.   * 
Hensley,  Kevin  C,  A03122946. 
Hooks,  George  E.,  Jr.,  AO3030025. 
Huff,  Olson,  A03114453. 
Iger,  Howard  G.,  A031 14383. 
Joye,  Martin  J.,  A031 14425. 
Kelley,  Lawrence  D.,  A031 14545. 
Kent,  William  T.,  A03114421. 
Kienzle,  George  E.,  A03114544. 
Kim,  James  D.  S.,  AO3123103. 
Kimball,  David  A.,  A03114543. 
Kinnard,  Paul  G.,  A03123431. 
Koenig,  Charles  P.,  A031 14420. 
Kohlhepp.  Paul  A.,  A031 14419. 
Kudzma.  David  J..  A03114576. 
Ladner,  George  D.,  A03124975. 
Landis.  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  A03 125414. 
Lewis,  James  A.,  A03114475. 
Lewis,  Ronald  G.,  A03 122990. 
Little,  Thomas  D.,  A031 14470. 
Long,  Paul  D..  A03114574. 
Lopezcorrea,  Raul  H..  A03125346. 
Lordon,  Robert  E.,  A031 14375. 
McCabe,  William  C,  A03 114772. 
McCarron,  David  L..  A03124966. 
McGrath.  John  J.,  AO3072400. 
McKell,  William  M.,  Jr.,  A03124974. 
McNeill,  Donald  L.,  A031 14459. 
Madere.  Sherman  G.,  A03114469. 
Magassy.  Csaba  L.,  A03123315. 
Mahon.  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  AO3093294. 
Materson,  Barry  J.,  A03 142097'. 
Maurer,  Robert  M.,  A03 114468. 
Monroe.  Stuart  A.,  A031 14542. 
Moorehead.  Mvron  E..  A03141431. 
Nassif,  Thomas  J..  A031 14547. 
Nelson,  Manfred  R.,  A03125415. 
Norton,  George  H.,  AO3126008. 
Offutt,  Donald  N..  AO3123470. 
Palma,  Joseph  A..  A03114553. 
Palma,  William'  E.,  A031 14694. 
Pamplln.  Gary  N..  AO3140732. 
Parker,  Warren  M.,  Jr.,  A03114465. 
Perez.  Santiago,  Jr..  A03126796.  t 

Petty.-Arthur  M.,  in.  A031 14464. 
Reid.  Donald  A.,  A031 14430. 
Richardson,  Donald  R..  A03114431. 
Richbourg.  Henry  R.,  A03114369. 
Ringler,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  A03114432. 
Rocco,  Henry  D.,  AO3082542. 


Root,  David  E.,  A03114787. 
Ruff,  James  E.,  A03114424. 
Runkle,  William  M.,  A031 14423. ' 
Seman,  Charles  P.,  A03114413. 
Short,  John  G.,  A03126183. 
Shrlner,  William  C,  A03114427. 
Smith,  John  R.,  Jr.,  A03125416. 
Stacey,  Norman  R.,  Jr.,  A03114381. 
Stavros,  George  E.,  A03124972. 
Stevenson,  Leo  M.,  AO3114380. 
Stevenson,  Onex  D.,  A031 14379. 
Stover,  William  S.,  A03142971. 
Talbot,  John  M.,  AO3124970. 
Taylor,  Neal,  A03125738. 
Terrell,  Paul  W.,  A031 14370. 
Tucker,  Harry  L.,  A031 14429. 
Vandyke,  John  J.,  A03 114372. 
Victor,  Martin  I.,  A03 126443. 
Walker,  Michael  J.,  AO3024657. 
Wright,  John,  A03114426. 
Young,  Robert  L.,  A03114373. 
Yount,  Ira  M..  AO306540j6. 
Zavacki,  John,  A031 14374. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Nurse) 

Bacon,  Ann  M..  AN2241743. 
Bardeen,  Ruth  E.,  AN2242187. 
Bartol,  Gladys  J.,  AN3078260. 
Baukus,  Donna  M..  AN3078972. 
Cantrell,  Mildred  E..  AN2214561. 
Carney,  Joan  M.,  AN3078745. 
Carson,  Rita  D.,  AN2242687. 
Cawthon,  Zelpha  P.,  AN2244059. 
Christensen,  Kathleen  J.,  AN31 10422. 
Collins,  Ann  M..  AN2244265. 
Coombs,  Bertha  L.,  AN2214594. 
Devaney,  Dorothy  E.,  AN2242055. 
Dolan,  Mary  E.,  AN2242894. 
Donahue,  Shirley  M.,  AN2242597. 
English,  Joan  M.,  AN2242358. 
Parrar,  Catherine  L.,  AN3078650. 
Perrell,  Elizabeth  G.,  AN2243766. 
Florence,  Eleanor  R.,  AN3079164. 
Flowers,  Patricia  M..  AN2243963. 
Prance,  Maybelle  V.,  AN2244179. 
Franchina,  Gloria  M.,  AN2243033. 
Praser.  Frank  W.,  AN3125046. 
Gajan,  Thressa  L.,  AN2242491. 
Gallagher,  Janet  M.,  AN3078974. 
Gibbens,  Patsy  L.,  AN22 14203. 
Gotsch,  Geneva,  AN3078360. 
Gudzan,  Christina,  AN901209. 
Hlggins,  Margaret  T.,  AN1912790. 
Hlllis,  Helen  R.,  AN2242997. 
Hutton,  Sallie  M.,  AN2242886. 
Johnson,  Dolores,  AN2243029. 
Jones,  Daphana  J.,  AN1906141. 
Kerwood,  Joyce  E.,  AN1912903. 
Kopczynski,  Helen  D.,  AN805709. 
Lacharite,  Rose  Y.,  AN2242896. 
Lose,  Gertrude  E.,  AN2242322.  ' 

Mandot,  Barbara  R.,  AN2243847. 
Mease,  Jean  E.,  AN2242798. 
Murphy,  Florence  T..  AN2242672. 
Nelson,  Joan  L.,  AN2242583. 
Noel,  Mary  J.,  AN2242752. 
Paddock,  Helen  L.,  AN2242790. 
Phillips,  Hazel  L.,  AN2243137. 
Ronaghan.  James  T.,  AN3044840. 
Sanders,  Barbara  B.,  AN2242269. 
Sidisin,  Ruth  K.,  AN2243106. 
Skier,  Rose,  AN2243144. 
Spezialy,  Neva  R.,  AN3078976. 
Tennis,  June  E.  H.,  AN2242083. 
Vosburgh,  Rita  G.,  AN2242502. 
Weichseldorfer,  Mary  E.,  AN2242051. 
Weisenfluh,  Norma  J.,  AN2243570. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  {Nurse) 

Albrecht,  Joanne,  AN3122997. 
Bareford.  Betsy  J..  AN3089449. 
Bearson,  Lawrence  O.,  AN31 14647. 
-Boyza.  Margaret,  AN3079596. 
Brinkmann,  Joanne  M.,  AN3088900. 
Caldwell,  Sally  A.,  AN3089732. 
Capouillez.  Yvonne  J.,  AN31 14226. 
Carroll,  John  T.  K.,  AN3123822. 
Cleland,  Donna  L.,  AN3123329. 
Coleman,  Charlene  E.,  AN3111131. 
Craft,  Kathryn  L.,  AN3090287. 
Danhof,  Roger  J.,  AN31 24546. 
Delgado,  Maria  E.,  AN3090675. 


Dirlam,  Patty  A.,  AN31 14108. 
Dorlski,  Helen.  AN2241565. 
Duerksen,  David  W.,  AN3124822. 
Eisele,  Helen  M.,  AN3114824. 
Engel,  Dallas  D.,  AN3123542. 
Erickson,  Carolyn  B.,  AN3124221. 
Feeney,  Robert  P.,  AN2291546. 
Filer,  Marguerite  E.,  AN3123205. 
Porstrom,  Donna  M.,  AN3124807. 
Foster,  Nathalea  J.,  AN3125264. 
Fox,  Marjorie  R.,  AN3090152. 
Gajdusek,  Marilyn  A.,  AN3123181. 
Glavlnovich,  Helen  M.,  AN3114491. 
Goins,  Phyllis  N.,  AN3123332. 
Goodwin,  Barbara  A.,  AN3123451. 
Griswold,  Theodore  R.,  AN3124769. 
Gustafson,  Melva  J.,  AN3124075. 
Haggard,  Ann  D.,  AN3089592. 
Hancock,  Margaret  A.,  AN3091012. 
Harriman,  Roberta  A.,  AN3 114493. 
Havens,  Mary  L.,  AN3123290. 
Henderson,  Barbara  A.,  AN3125031. 
Hester,  Patricia  S.,  AN3091465. 
Holland,  Bernie  L.,  AN3124823. 
Holt,  Maurita  E.,  AN3089643. 
Hopkins,  Edna  M.,  AN3088874. 
Hoy,  James  R.,  AN3123568. 
Huisken,  Leanne  H.,  AN3090206. 
Hunt,  Maureen  A.,  AN3127428. 
Jones,  John  P.,  AN31 14026. 
Jorgensen,  Marilyn  J.,  AN3088689. 
Kary,  Donna  M.,  AN3123267. 
Keene,  Ruby,  AN3089146. 
Lapp,  Judith  E.,  AN3 123254. 
Maclndoe,  Joan  C,  AN31 14324. 
Makauskas,  Loretta  A.,  AN3088905. 
Martina,  Lucy  M.,  AN3088743. 
McNeece,  Lela  V.,  AN3089323. 
Mohr,  Thomas  C,  AN3125317. 
Moran,  Mary  M.,  AN3089683. 
Mullin,  Margaret  M.,  AN3089436. 
Overton,  Dale  H.,  AN3125170. 
Parrill,  Rosa  L.,  AN3123983. 
Pennington,  Donna  A.  AN3125538. 
Perkins,  Earline,  AN3079253. 
Piper,  Doris  A.,  AN3123514. 
Pugh,  Georgie  B.,  AN3075768. 
Raber,  Nina  R.,  AN2242104. 
Reilly,  Marguerite  M.,  AN3 123084. 
Reimann,  Lawrence  L.,  AN3125263. 
Remmes,  Elizabeth  J.,  AN3088965. 
Richardson,  Kenneth  W.,  AN3123763. 
Rizzo,  Patricia  A.,  AN3123185. 
Roberson,  Clara  B.,  AN3123192. 
Robertson,  Robert  H.,  AN3123634. 
Rovnyak,  Eleanor  C,  AN3089887. 
Scaccia,  James  M.,  AN3124380. 
Schaefer,  Joanne  L.,  AN3 124301. 
Segall,  Shirley  J.,  AN3111800. 
Spots,  Hiltrud  G.,  AN3123432. 
Stelner,  Lorraine,  AN3089861. 
Stewart,  Janette  B.,  AN3088954. 
Surette.  Joan  E.,  AN3123785. 
Townsend,  Ada  M.,  AN3124717. 
Uldrich,  Ruth  H.,  AN3078871. 
Ulrich,  Audrey  V.,  AN3089438. 
Vanells  Marilyn  J.,  AN3090640. 
Vernon,  Jane  R.,  AN3123859. 
VIckroy,  Nancy  E.,  AN3089755. 
Vigil,  Carmelita,  AN3089118. 
Wachtel,  Juddie  L.,  AN5407167. 
Weldon,  Margaret  E.,  AN3 123486. 
Wheeler,  Marvin  W.,  AN3124062. 
Yeatts,  Charlie  A.,  AN3123457. 
Yous,  Carole  J.,  AN3090190. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  {Medical  Service) 
Graves,  Frederick  J.,  AO3045616. 
Kellogg,  Robert  S..  AO3044263. 
Kendig,  John  F.,  AO2227320. 

To    be   first    lieutenants    {Medical    Service) 
Armentrout,  Stacy  B.,  A03123391. 
Bargamin.  Taliaferro  M.,  AO3106161. 
Bonovich,  Robert  C,  A03123382. 
Bowker,  Charles  S.,  A03 108422. 
Brady,  John  G.,  AO3109921. 
Burnett,  Ronald  D.,  AO3106377. 
Daughtry,  Ben  P.,  A031 13004. 
Dougherty,  Jerry  P.,  AO3105212. 
Duffy,  Brian  J.,  A031 16997. 
Fickess,  Robert  J.,  A03 114560. 
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Gordon,  Darwin  G.,  A031 19049. 
Handley,  James  G.,  A03 123371. 
Hatcher.  Richard  L.,  A03122951. 
Lawrence,  Charles  W.,  A03123223. 
Lewis  Thayer  J.,  AO31067$0. 
Magee,  Denis  F.,  A031 14592. 
Mallory,  Melvin  A.,  Jr.,  AO3108288. 
McNally,  Paul  M.,  AO3094a96. 
Miller,  William  R.,  Jr.,  A031 12183. 
Moody  Maynard  G.,  A03 105369. 
Murphy,  John  G.,  A03123337. 
Parimucha,  Joseph  P.,  A03 112682. 
Reinhard,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  AO3109712. 
Rhode,  John  P.,  A03113164. 
Schulz,  Victor  B.,  A031 11822. 
Stewart,  Stanley,  A031 12269. 
To  be  second  lieutenants.  VSAF  {Medical 

Service ) 
Armstrong,  George  M.,  III.  A03126853. 
Batch,  Larry  L.,  AO3130403. 
Begin,  Joseph  L.,  A03 127274. 
Bloechle,  Robert  A.,  AO3107735. 
Boglin  William  N.,  A03 132478. 
Bolton,  Bassel  E.,  Jr.,  A03125229. 
Borah.  James  H.,  A03126324. 
Brenner.  Bernard,  A03129772. 
Carlile,  Bruce  E.,  A03132315. 
Chicolne,  Ronald  P.,  A03126176. 
Clack,  Gerald  S.,  A03128a84. 
Cocolicchio,  Salvatore  P.,  AO3131509. 
Conyers,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  AO3126009. 
Crinella,  Francis  M.,  AO3093692. 
Crisman,  Jon  E..  AO3108039. 
Crissup,  Larry  A.,  AO313a093. 
Depriest,  Larry  T.,  AO312i5071. 
Donlevy,  John  W.,  A031356a7. 
Ellas,  Edward  E.,  AO3128075. 
Faix,  Philip  A.,  Jr.,  AO3128108. 
Fallon.  Paul  P..  A03132331. 
Felster,  Frederick  C,  A03126228. 
Gezon,  Robert  J..  AO314a709. 
Gibson,  Reginald  P..  AO3a30415. 
Grady,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  A03126234. 
Grizzard,  Donald  C,  A03124952. 
Harbaugh,  John  D.,  A03126377. 
Harden,  Richard  R.  ,AO3126110. 
Harrah.  Carlold  B.,  A03132842. 
Hart.  Robert  P..  AO3126071. 
Huonl,  Dana  B.,  AO3130590. 
Inman,  Gilbert  R.,  A03126366. 
Johnson.  John  E.,  Jr.,  AO8107128. 
Kammeier,  Richard  A.,  A03135793. 
Kass,  Joel  T..  A03 126099; 
King,  Steven  M.,  A03124813. 
Kirkpatrick,  Fred,  A03 123934. 
Lakey,  Gene  A.,  A031263a8. 
Landry,  Francis  J.,  AO3061746. 
Larson.  Gary  E.,  A03126261. 
Lefebvre,  Edward  E..  AOS125339. 
Loebs,  Stephen  P.,  A03126467. 
Logsdon,  Donald  P.,  Jr.,  A03138263. 
Lynam,  Donald  R.,  AO3100782. 
Marsh,  George  R.,  AO3126059. 
Mauro,  Salvatore  B.  P.,  AO3126069. 
McCann,  Ray  E.,  A03123728. 
McGhee,  Wyatt  L.,  A03131664. 
McGinty.  John  P.,  AO3126100. 
Milner,  Eldon  S.,  AO3108129. 
Mllstone,  Seymour,  AO3140635. 
Moore,  Gary  A.,  A03126169. 
Myers,  Stuart  S.,  AO3061700. 
Norvllle,  Jerry  L.,  A03125454. 
Chop,  Paul  A.,  A03137799. 
Pfoff,  Billy  J.,  A0312565a. 
Reardon,  Edward  P..  Jr.,  A03126225. 
Redfleld,  Richard  E.,  AO3123706. 
Richardson,  Bennie  M.,  A0313^838^ 
Rlordan,  William  J.,  AO3126072. 
Rose,  Vernon  E.,  AO3100415. 
Rowe,  Bobby  G.,  AO3126068. 
Sheffield,  Paul  J..  A031 19972. 
Stone,  Carl  P.,  A03 1304(89. 
Strate,  Robert  D.,  A03 125256. 
Thomas,  William  H.,  Ill,  A03126178. 
Tittle,  Robert  A.,  A03127747. 
Tobln,  Patrick  M.,  AO3130744. 
Twarog,  Robert,  AO305e054. 
Ussery,  Bobby  G.,  AO3124307. 
Wallace.  Karl  M.,  AO3126105. 
Ward.  Edward  R.,  Jr..  AO3138609. 


Wllkins.  Paul  H.,  A03128118. 
Wilson,  John  G.,  A03126517. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF   (Veterinary) 
Banknieder,  August  R.,  A03124497. 
Bonney,  Charles  H.,  A03125242. 
Fisher,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  A03124226. 
McConnell,  Ernest  E.,  A031 13679. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (medical  specialist) 
Ball,  Sylvia  M..  AJ3111874. 
Burns,  Carol  H.,  AJ3044693. 
Chipser,  Joseph  P.,  AJ3045091. 
Davenport,  Mary  N.,  AJ2261771. 
Omdahl,  Muriel  E.,  AJ2240597. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (medical 
specialist) 

Bailey,  Ronald  B.,  AJ3071543. 
Baker.  Verilyn  J..  AR3126702. 
Fischer.  Betty  A.,  AR3126082. 
Franklin,  Jacqueline  U.,  AR3092097. 
Gremillion,  Lucille  R.,  AR3111972. 
Johnson,  Barbara  A.,  AR3111663. 
Kasa.  Al  A.,  AR3126610. 
Kyllo,  Joan  B.,  AR3111866. 
Qulnn,  Juliana,  AM3090060. 
_  Wa,sserzleher,  Gilbert  D.,  AJ3089736. 
To  be  second  lieutenant,  USAF  (medical 
specialist) 

Hughes,  David  P.,  AJ3140391. 
To  be  captain,  USAF   (judge  advocate) 
Nakano.  George  M.,  A03116337. 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  captains 
Aly,  Charles  E.,  AO3038075. 
Burgeson,  Harold  E..  AO3006773. 
Cox,  Thomas  W.,  AO3005961. 
Fafara,  Edward  R..  AO3005439. 
Glass,  Isaac  M.,  AO3006889. 
A       Hedstrom,  Robert  S.,  AO3022628. 
Robichaud,  Robert  P.,  AO3058947. 
Wagner,  Donald  C,  AO3008432. 
To  be  first  lieutenants 
Abruzzese,  Tommas  G.,  A03115444. 
Acuff.  Mack  P..  A03116698. 
Adair,  Charles  R.,  AO3121036. 
Aiken,  Stewart  L.,  Jr.,  A03 109382. 
Amann.  Richard  W.,  A03118426. 
Amoscato.  Guy  T.,  A031 17014. 
Anderson.  Bobby  D..  AO3116607. 
Angus,  William  E.,  A03118371. 
Autry,  Gene  A.,  AO3109172. 
Bacs,  John,  A03119281. 
Badalamente,  Richard  V.,  AO3116710. 
Baer,  Alvln  C,  AO3119078. 
Barnett,  David  R..  A03 116898. 
Barry,  Gregory  P.,  AO3116707. 
Bassett.  David  E.,  AO3116708. 
Begley,  George  A.,  A03116837. 
Belcher.  Gary  D.,  A03116518. 
Bell.  Darwin  L.,  AO3074148. 
Bierly.  Richard  M.,  A03 116729. 
Birmingham,  Milton  D.,  A03 116527. 
Blevins,  John  C,  A03118831. 
Bolger,  Edward  P.,  A03121222, 
Bonfili,  Hubert  P..  AO3108353. 
Bonniwell,  Prank  E.,  Jr.,  A03 121226. 
Bourne,  Maiurlce  W..  Jr.,  AO3121005. 
Bowen,  Ross  R..  A03119411. 
Breard.  James  A.,  A03 120445. 
Brlggs,  Benjamin  R.,  AO3118700. 
Brown,  Donald  A.,  AO3107306. 
Brown.  Donald  R.,  A03121243. 
Brown,  Robert  C,  A02245861. 
Brugger,  Walter  I..  AO3120906. 
Brundage,  John  A.,  AO3107426. 
Buchanan,  George  L.,  A03116667. 
Buckley,  John  R.,  Jr.,  AO3018685. 
Butcher,  Stanley  R.,  A03121253. 
Butterfleld,  John  D.,  A03116662. 
Caley,  Charles  P.,  Ill,  A03121258. 
CalUn,  John  H.,  AO3093457. 
Calllson,  Charles  S.,  AO3108312. 


Campbell,  James  B.,  Jr.,  A03116526. 
Cann,  Donald  J.,  AO3120985. 
Cantrell,  Teddy  D.,  A03115161. 
Garden,  Charles  R.,  AO3108150. 
Carey,  Nelson  P.,  AO3105219. 
Carlsgaard.  Bruce  R..  A03115348. 
Carroll,  Jo  R.,  Jr.,  AO3120481. 
Carstensen,  Darwin  R.,  A031 16552. 
Casey,  William  E.,  Jr.,  A03121794. 
Cassldy.  Patrick  E.,  A03116843. 
Chambers,  Glen  D.,  AO3120492. 
Chappelle,  James  E.,  AO3120495. 
Chllds.  Vandlver  L.,  A03121932. 
Chlrco,  Samuel,  A03 107230. 
Clemmer.  William  H.,  A03121218. 
Cobb,  Larry  D.,  AO3108587. 
Coe,  Larry  J.,  A03116783. 
Cole,  Charles  R.,A031 16577.  ' 
Coleman,  Edward  L.,  A03 120934. 
Collins,  Billie  K.,  AO3053962. 
Colvin,  Charles  G.,  AO3108776. 
Conley,  Emll  R.,  AO3061227. 
Conn,  Earl  D..  A03121355. 
Copeland,  John  M.,  A031 16589. 
Cornell,  Gerald  E.,  A031 16593. 
Cornell,  Robert  H.,  A03119128. 
Costa,  Francis  L.,  AO3121360. 
Cover,  George  R.,  A03121795. 
Crake,  Roger  L..  AO3119130. 
Cribbs,  John  A.,  Jr.,  A03 116848, 
Crosby,  Francis  C,  AO3109017. 
Dady,  Benjamin  L.,  AO3120542. 
Daily.  Terry  J.,  AO3120935. 
Daly,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  AO3109126. 
Dean,  Chester  P.,  AO3105869. 
Dean,  David  M.,  AO3119024. 
Deary,  William  A.,  AO3122005. 
Denham,  Clyde  C  A03121435. 
Denisio.  Carl  B.,  A03119134. 
Dickens,  Lewis  A.,  A03115347. 
Dorrough,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  AO3106539. 
Dowd,  Donner  A..  Jr.,  A03121449. 
Draney,  Elwyn  N.,  A03118387. 
Dudley,  John  D.,  A03116996. 
Duffy,  Jaipes  E.,  AO3120938. 
Dunning,  John  E.,  A031 19440. 
Duvall,  John  S.,  AO3109392. 
Easley,  Rex  C,  A03 118854. 
Elmore,  Irven  W.,  AO3117003. 
Elsasser.  Paul  E.,  A031 17004. 
Emery,  Jay  O.,  A03 108822. 
Pedak,  Charles  R.,  A031 15857. 
Ferro,  Frank,  AO3108833. 
Finley.  Robert  C,  AO3109128. 
Fisher,  J&ck  D.,  A03118628. 
Pitzsimons,  Terrence,  AO3117027. 
Fletcher,  Kenneth  M.,  AO3117008. 
Flinn,  Earl  C,  AO3109437. 
Flowers,  Thomas  M.,  AO3107210. 
Foreman,  Richard  G.,  AO3100728. 
Franzen,  George  A.,  Jr.,  AO3109336. 
Fratzke,  William  P..  AO3108008. 
Preckleton,  Jon  E.,  A03121487. 
Frucht,  Walter  M.,  A03121254. 
P\irlong,  Daniel  E.,  A03116717. 
Gaidry,  Thomas  H.  T.,  A03 120398. 
Gaines,  Kimball  M.,  AO3120725. 
Gardner,  Benjamin  A.,  Jr.,  AO3109202.. 
Gately.  Kenneth  S.,  A03118943. 
Getzoff,  Ronald  A.,  AO3107973. 
Gibson,  Robert  H.,  AO3100360. 
Gold,  Harold  R.,  A03 108835. 
Greenway,  Vance,  Jr.,  AO3121510. 
Greenwood,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  A03116721. 
Grenz,  Albert  P.,  A03121512. 
Dries,  Charles  E.,  AO3108002. 
Griffin,  James  R..  A03 108592. 
Griffith,  Rodney  S..  A03 118870. 
Grisel.  George  R..  AO3118603. 
Gygl,  Stuart  R.,  AO3098549. 
Hahn,  Gerald  E.,  AO3105912. 
Halley,  Joaquin  M.,  A03 107504. 
Hardy,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  AO3121092. 
Harrison,  James  D.,  A03 107399. 
Harroff,  Merlin  J.,  A03122634. 
Hefty.  Henry  O.,  A03121536. 
Helneman,  Albert  P..  m,  AO3117022. 
Hendrickson,  James  R.,  A03 120586. 
Hennessy.  David  A.,  AO3108565. 
Hesch,  Harold  W..  A03116731. 
Hester,  Joe  W..  A03118784. 
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Hickman.  David  M.,  A03119461. 
Hicks,  Jimmy  C,  A031 18875. 
Hieser,  Michael  W..  A03121538. 
Hill.  Joseph  L..  A03121799. 
Hill,  William  A..  Ill,  A031 19163. 
Hinson,  Forrest  E..  Jr..  AO3117025i. 
Hodge.  Ralph  L.,  AO3093344. 
Hoeksema,  Peter  P..  AO3120915. 
Hofer.  Richard  D.,  AO3120413, 
Hoffer.  Leland  H..  A03121278. 
Holgate.  Thomas  E..  A03121544. 
Hooper.  Donald  G..  AO3109401. 
House.  Francis  L..  A03121281. 
Hughes.  Thomas  K..  A03121283. 
Humphrevs.  Richard  G..  AO3107669. 
Hurston.  Stanley  L..  AO3108450. 
Hyder.  James  T..  II,  AO3107617. 
Jackson,  Charles  L.,  AO3120420. 
Jackson.  Kelso  L.,  AO3108216. 
Jackson.  Peter  H.,  A03 108390. 
Jackson.  Wells  T.,  A03 120946. 
James.  Darrell  R..  AO3107889. 
Jeter.  David  R..  A03121563. 
Johnson,  David  C,  A03118795. 
Johnson,  John  B.,  AO3085473. 
•  Jones.  David  H.,  AO3107308. 
Jones.  Rethel  H..  Sr..  A03121571. 
Jones.  Richard  L..  AO3121048. 
Jones,  Vernal  O.,  Jr..  A031 16742. 
Kelley,  David  B..  A03 108685. 
Kelley.  Herchel  E.,  A03121578. 
Kelley,  Russell  K.,  AO3108391. 
Kelly.  Gary  W..  A03119365. 
Kent.  John  D.  G..  A03121299. 
Kingsbury.  William  C,  Jr.,  A03 120917. 
Kipness,  Marc  E.,  A03 116745. 
Kitchen.  Gerald  A..  AO3107752. 
Klag.  John  E..  AO3119140. 
Klass.  Edward  H..  A03 120429. 
Klinglesmith.  Jerry  D..  A03121585. 
Knese,  Paul  B,  A03 108645. 
Knight.  Peter  G..  AO3107411. 
Knutson.  Gary  H..  AO3108569. 
Knutson,  Lawrence  W.,  A03121588. 
Koester.  Hajo  W.,  A03119417. 
Kolar.  Edward  P.,  AO3121304. 
Kondra.  Vernon  J..  A03119331. 
Kono.  Arthur  H.,  AO3107350. 
Krakauer.  Richard  U.  AO3121305. 
Krause.  William  M..  A031 18665, 
Kronsted.  Paul  W..  A03121589. 
Krug.  John  J..  A03121591. 
Kudzma.  Robert,  AO3108805. 
Kurras.  Jacob  F..  A031 18666. 
Kutzman.  Nathaniel  J.,  Jr.,  AO3105027. 
Kyle.  Larry  K..  AO3117041. 
Lahue,  Murray  L.,  A03116747. 
Lampman.  Richard  E..  A03121122. 
Lark.  Richard  F.,  A03 100549. 
Law.  Richard  F.,  A031 18667. 
Lawrence,  Anthony,  A03122124. 
Lawry,  David  J..  a63121309. 
Lefebvre.  Norman  I..  A03-1 19141. 
Lennlng.  Richard  W..  AO3109457. 
Lesan.  Thomas  C,  AO3120440. 
Levis.  William  B..  A03119142. 
Lewis,  Jerry  L.,  A03 119029. 
Llllv.  Bob  P..  AO3121609. 
Linderman.  Jerry  L.,  AO3122013. 
Linnevers.  Thomas  C.  AO3108648. 
Locke.  Anthony  W..  A03121314. 
Lofgreen.  Jesse  B.,  A031 17048. 
Lounsburv.  William  E..  Jr..  AO3099943. 
Lovett,  Willie  C.  A03118785. 
Lov%-orn,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  AO3120622. 
Luger.  Jerome  R..  A03121617. 
Lurle.  Phillip  J..  AO3092475. 
Mack.  Joseph  R..  A03121319. 
Madden.  Roland  A..  AO3121320. 
Mades.  Richard  E..  A03116957. 
Major,  Berrv  F..  Jr.,  A03121623. 
Malln,  Benedict  L.,  AO3117053. 
Mann.  William  L.,  A03121847. 
Marlnello,  Joseph  J..  A03 121628. 
Marschall.  Horst,  AO3100433. 
Marsh,  David  S.,  AO3109026. 
Marsh.  Melvin  E..  Jr.,  A03116758. 
Mauton,  Clifford  J.,  A03121638. 
May,  Joha,  A03121328.  ' 

Maypole,  Thomas  A.,  AO3120450. 
McCabe.  John  M.,  A03 108652. 
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McCall,  Collier  F.,  AO3117061. 
McCormick,  Donald  W..  A03121922. 
McCracken,  Theodore  E.,  A03121643. 
McCurdy,  John  A.,  Jr.,  A03121335. 
McDermont,  Alexander  V.,  AO3109561. 
McDonald,  Charles  H.,  A03121645. 
McEathroft,  Warren  L.,  A03121336. 
McGinn,  Sylvester,  Jr.,  A03H9259. 
McGuire,  Marlin  R.,  A03121646. 
McLaughlin,  Clyde  W.,  A03119369. 
Meek,  Jerry  L.,  A031 16760. 
Meeker,  Anthone^,  A03121649. 
Melby.  Carroll  H.,  AO3108580. 
Mielke,  Robert  R.,  A031 16763.  .^ 

Miller,  Gordon  L..  AO3120460.  V 

Mlsner,  Arthur  E.,  A03118499. 
Mitchell,  Ellsworth  L.,  AO3041401. 
Monahan,  George  F.,  AO3109105. 
Moody,  John  L.,  A031 17059. 
Moore,  Clyde  A.,  Jr.,  A031 16765. 
Moseley,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  A031 15815. 
Mote,  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  AO3120919. 
Mueller,  William  C,  A03121129. 
Mula,  Sebastian  J.,  A03121351. 
MuUican,  Robert  W.,  AO3108325. 
Murnieks,  Janis,  AO3109030. 
Murphy,  Edward  J.,  AO3121054. 
Nallick,  Richard  L.,  A03121354. 
Nash,  John  C,  III.  A03121675. 
Needham,  Frank  S.,  AO3109502. 
Neil,  Joe  R.,  Jr.,  A0312135't. 
Nesbitt,  Robert  L.,  AO3107977. 
Newman,  Jack  E.,  AO3094586. 
Nicholes,  James  A.,  AO3105031. 
Nichols,  John  M.,  A03121359. 
Niebauer,  David  J.,  A03121925. 
Noble,  Alan  M.,  AO3120641. 
O'Connor,  Edward  D.,  AO3120477. 
O'Day,  Robert  C,  A03121365. 
Orlando,  Anthony  J.,  AO3120646. 
Owens,  Paul  R.,  AO3120649. 
Panttaja,  Toivo  A.,  AO3121910. 
Pedersen,  Don  W.,  AO3120651. 
Peek,  Max  H.,  A03121369. 
Penny,  John  W.,  AO3108268. 
Peters,  Ronald  M..  AO3120992. 
Peterson,  Wayne  M.,  A03119435. 
Phillips,  Harold  D.,  A03118327. 
Picantine,  Jareld  L.,  AO3107813. 
Pierce,  David  C,  AO3107704. 
Pingel,  Robert  A.,  A03116987. 
Pitts,  Donald  A.,  AO3121701. 
Pomerov,  Andrew  R..  AO3060594. 
Pompei,  John  A.,  Jr.,  A03118573. 
Powell.  Lloyd  R.,  AO3119057. 
Powers,  Felix  D.,  A03 120486. 
Price,  Harry  H.,  A031 18904. 
Protage,  Barry  S.,  A03 120655. 
Purdie,  Robin  S.,  AO3107323. 
Pursley,  Donald  G.,  A03121382. 
Ramsey,  Frederick  W.,  AO3121703. 
Ransom.  William  R.  P.,  Jr.,  A03116779. 
Rein,  Marlin  L.,  AO3121705. 
Richards.  Edgar  E..  A03121394.  .. 

Riggle,  Frederic  L.,  A031 18907. 
Roades,  Jerry  L.,  A031 16960. 
Robinson.  Paul  R.,  AO3109003. 
Rodman.  Donald  H..  A03121711. 
Roeder,  David  M.,  A03 107979. 
Rogers.  Roy  D.,  A031 16785. 
Roman,  John  E..  AO3121402. 
Rota.  Raymond  E.,  A03 120667. 
Rothrock.  James  G.,  AO3107098. 
Ruffing,  John  J.,  A03 108657. 
Ruffner,  Gerald  A.,  AO3118503. 
Ruppel,  John  L.,  Jr.,  A03 107940. 
Salsbury,  Harold  B.,  AO3105118. 
Sands,  William  J.,  Jr..  A031 18534. 
Sansone,  Anthony  J.,  A031 18338. 
Saunders.  Jerald  D.,  AO3120670. 
Scaggs.  Roger  T.,  A03 109545. 
Schell,  Steven  R.,  A03121728. 
Schorr.  Robert  W.,  AO3107135. 
Schwartz,  John  L.,  AO3109415. 
Schwartz.  Norman  C,  Jr.,  AO3106484. 
Scott,  William  D.,  AO3106578. 
Shera,  James  H.,  AO3107965. 
Shiflett,  Lelghton  P.,  AO3120681. 
Shirley,  Stephen  J.,  A03 122028. 
Sicklesteel,  William  I..  AO3120500. 
Siegfried,  Thomas,  AO3109355. 


Silvia,  Ronald,  AO3121032. 
Sloan,  John  K.,  II,  A03 107371. 
Smith,  Dennis  W.,  A03 109298. 
Smith,  Harold  L.,  A031 19315. 

fmith,  Joe  S..  A03 100265. 
mith,  Joseph  D.,  AO3120685. 
Smith,  Joseph  E.,  A03 108865. 
Smith.  Tommy  D.,  AO3120686, 
Sokol,  Roger  C,  A03121818. 
Sophie,  Bruce  E.,  A031 16803. 
Southwick,  Martin  W.,  AO3120952. 
Sovell,  James  E.,  A03118761. 
Spain,  John  G.,  A03118352. 
Spencer,  Jerry  W..  AO3116804. 
Spencer,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  A03 120503. 
Sprengelmeyer,  David  J.,  A03122624. 
Stankewich.  Andrew  W.,  Jr.,  AO3122046. 
Stocks,  Samuel  E.,  A03 107203. 
Stratton,  L^rry  D.,  A03 122055. 
Strausborger,  Larry  L..  AO3108514. 
Strawn.  Ronald  P.,  AO3100671. 
Sutila,  Joseph  M..  AO3107452. 
Svetllk.  Edward  E..  A03 116806. 
Swenson,  Aural  V.,  A03121438. 
Takayesu,  Jack  K.,  AO3107688. 
Tannehill,  Willard  F..  Jr.,  A031 18560. 
Tanzola,  James  A.,  Jr.,  AO3120697. 
Tech,  Laverne  R..  A03 122062. 
Thomas.  Lowell  D..  A03121442. 
Thompson,  John  R..  AO3108230. 
Thompson.  Larry  D.,  A03 118423. 
Traudt,  Ronald  H.,  AO3108782. 
Vlnckier,  Andrew  M.,  A03116815. 
Vititoe,  Maurice  L.,  AO3122075. 
Vocelka,  Robert  R.,  A03 119438. 
Wade,  Allan  D.,  A03118359. 
Walker.  John  H.,  AO3122080. 
Walker,  Kenneth  E.,  AO3121820. 
Walling,  Charles  M.,  AO3107204. 
Ward,  John  W.,  AO3106896. 
Washburn,  James  L.,  Jr.,  AO3107374. 
Waterman,  Frank  M.,  A03121463. 
Waters,  Brian  K.,  A03121821. 
Weathers,  George  T..  Jr.,  AO3100273. 
Webb,  David  G..  A031 18927. 
Weber,  Robert  F.,  A03 109358. 
Weger,  John,  Jr.,  AO3121930. 
Weismann,  James  F.,  A03121465." 
Weiss.  Charles  A.,  A03 11 8362.      , 
Wenkel,  Lester  R.,  AO3120709. 
Wentworth,  John  T..  AO3120710. 
Westerberg,  Alfred,  Jr.,  AO3109540. 
Whaley,  James  P.,  AO3107918. 
Whitjenberger,  Steven  J..  AO3107970. 
Wlddis.  James  W.,  Jr.,  A03122627. 
Williams,  Ronald  G.,  A03121473. 
Wilson,  James  R.,  AO3109569. 
Wilson,  Larry  F.,  A03 120532. 
Winn.  John  C,  Jr.,  AO3106655. 
Worthington,  Daniel  J.,  AO3122103. 
Wright,  Wade  K.,  AO3122104. 
Yocum.  Allen,  AO3122108. 
Yocum,  James  B.,  A03116824.  i 

York,  George  A.,  Jr.,  AO3108136. 
Zang,  Robert  A.,  AO3122110. 
Zavadil.  Charles  W.,  AO3120536. 
Zimmett,  Howard  N.,  AO3061260. 

To  be  second  lieiitenants 

Abate,  Joseph  D.,  A03122576. 
Achin,  Raymond  R..  AG3 120737. 
Alcorn,  John  W.,  AO3107340. 
Alenius.  John  T..  A03128231. 
Alexander,  Charles  R..  AO3109472. 
Allen,  Wayne  L..  A031 19089. 
Anderson.  Ralph  L..  Jr..  A031 09327. 
Anspaugh.  Charles  C.  A03128692. 
Arthur.  Hayward  B..  AO3109042. 
Arzonetti.  Walter  C.  AO3105719. 
Bach,  Peter,  AO3109572. 
Ballard,  Bobby  D..  A03122348. 
Banks,  William  J.,  Jr.,  A03122349. 
Barnes,  William  J.,  Jr..  AO3107518. 
Baun.  Raymond  J.,  AO3120780. 
Bazerque,  Bertrand  H.,  III.  AO3108280. 
Berdan,  Richard  L.,  A03116855. 
pergen,  John  K.,  A031 19126. 
Bernet,  Darrell  D.,  AO3108740. 
Beyers,  James  D..  A03122258. 
Bishop,  Charles  L.,  A031 16723. 
Blackmon,  Norman  v.,  A031 18830. 
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Blair,  Robert  L.,  A0312852i 
Blakeney,  Carvel  R.,  Jr.,  A08128152. 
Blakley,  Norman  L.,  A03 122356. 
Blizzard,  Clarence,  Jr..  AO3121610. 
Boerslg,  George  R.,  A03128296. 
Boles,  Billy  J.,  AO3105497. 
Bolls,  Larry  R.,  A03122357. 
Boone.  Martin  N..  AO3128047. 
Bowers,  Bruce  G.,  A031283ni. 
Bowling,  Thomas  J..  A03121724. 
Bowman,  Richard  T.,  A03 1)07710. 
Boyd,  Billy  E.,  A03118974. 
Bracher,  Phillip  E.,  AO3107984.     . 
Brosscau,  Richard  P.,  A03128372. 
Brownell,  Thomas  F.,  AO3U6505. 
Broxson,  Barry  D.,  AO3119803. 
Bryan,  Garry  H..  AO312260"9. 
Bryan,  James  B.,  Ill,  A03128454. 
Burchette,  Jerry  E.,  A03121651. 
Burgess,  Gerry  R.,  A031281B9. 
Butler,  Norman  R.,  AO3120732. 
Byerly,  Kirk  L.,  AO3120735. 
Cady,  Frederick  C,  A0311D455. 
Caggiano.  Michael  R.,  Jr..  A03122593. 
Campbell,  Richard  S.,  A03121186. 
Cannon,  William  R..  A03 120770. 
Carmichael,  Maurice  A.,  A)O3120739. 
Carr,  Edward  J.,  AO3080201. 
Carver,  Wayne  E.,  AO3132|087. 
Cervetti,  Franklin  H..  A03122261. 
Chastain,  Fred,  Jr.,  AO3122220. 
Chelland,  Eugene  J.,  AO3122790. 
Christensen.  John  L.,  AOQl  19093. 
Christlanson,  John  W.,  AO3109550. 
Close.  Jay  G.,  AO2250232. 
Conaty.  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  A03122166. 
Conn,  Frederick.  J.,  Ill,  A03 128609. 
Cooke,  Willis  R.,  A03122711. 
Coombs,  Whitney  J.,  AO3130695. 
Cooper,  Horace  J.,  AO3122603. 
Crawford.  Jessie  K..  AO3107501. 
Crone,  John  E..  AO3107952. 
Crump,  Herschel  W.,  AO3121109. 
Czahor,  Raymond  E.,  AO3120748. 
Dallenbach,  Donald  D.,  AO3108040. 
Dalton.  John  C.  AO3109196. 
Davis,  John  W.,  Ill,  A03122733. 
Dean,  Roger  L..  AO3108746. 
Dickinson,  James  R.,  AOS128612. 
Dodge,  Richard  C.  A03122221. 
Donald  Robert  K..  A03 120759. 
Drake,  William  H.,  AO312B305. 
Dudlor,  Michael  D.,  A03122169. 
Dupuy,  Paul  J..  AO3122040. 
Dwyer,  Paul  G.,  AO3120766. 
Earley,  William  A.,  AO3n9045. 
Eastep.  Gary  E.,  A03119:)24. 
Echelberger,  Don  D.,  Jr..  AO3107317. 
Eckel,  Dean  L.,  A03122784. 
Eldrige,  Robert  E..  A03 127994. 
Epperson,  Jon  O.      A03128465. 
Erickson.  Charles  E.,  A03128616. 
Ertz,  Ernest  J..  A031283B4. 
Evans,  Stephen  H.,  AO3107319. 
Faulkner,  Jack  C,  A03121183. 
Fayko,  John  K.,  Jr.,  AO3120942. 
Ferguson,  John  K.,  A03128364. 
Flvnn,  Stephen  R.,  A03122619. 
Foster,  Gary  E.,  AO3099B95. 
Franks,  James  A..  A0312U93. 
Fre.se,  Gerald  W..  AO3i:|0778. 
FujlEhige.  Kenneth  T.,  4O3107666. 
Gallop,  Jon  L.,  A03 1284(89. 
Gentry.  Frederick  R.,  Ad3118805. 
Gentry,  Gerold  L.,  AO31!28390. 
George.  Paul  L..  A0312a391. 
Getchell,  George  L..  AO8057636. 
Gibbs,  Richard  L.,  A03128546. 
Gibson,  John  W.,  A03 109203. 
Giddens,  Charles  W.,  A(t»128311. 
Gilbert,  Keith  G.,  A03122485. 
Glagola,  John  E.,  A03118491. 
Glenn,  Elmer,  Jr.,  AO3041485. 
Godbey,  Harvey  J..  AO3128001. 
Golden,  James  B.,  Jr..  AO3107503. 
Gorley.  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  A03122689. 
Gould,  Bruce  A.,  A03128621. 
Grant,  Francis  D..  A03122737. 
Green,  Howard  W.,  A03128548. 
Greene,  Johnny  R.,  AOai28221. 
Gregory,  Amzl,  A03 109486. 


Guerrlerl.  Ronald  E.,  A03121289. 
Gulnn,  George  S.,  AO3127907. 
Hagel,  Donovan  E.,  AO3109247. 
Hairston,  James  J.,  Jr.,  A03128472. 
Halbert,  Robert  T..  A03128549. 
Hale,  David  L.,  A03122384. 
Hall,  Gayle  D.,  AL3120790. 
Hankins,  James  P.,  A03121315, 
Hanus,  Russell  A.,  A03122492. 
Hardcastle,  Eugene   G.,   A03 122490. 
Harper,  James  E..  Jr.,  A03122491. 
Harris.  James  A.,  A03 127908. 
Harris,  Ronald  C,  A03 109554. 
Hasner,  Lloyd  H.,  A03 122493. 
Heerhartz,  H.  T.,  A03119361. 
Hendl,  Richard  G.,  A03131312. 
Henrlchson,  Charles  H.,  A03128394. 
Hlckson,  William  H.,  Jr.,  A03122229. 
Hlgdon,  Thomas  N.,  A03128316. 
Hlgglns,  John  J.,  A03116592. 
Hill.  Franklin  G..  AO3128005. 
Hoffman,  John  A.,  A03 107800. 
Holm,  Douglas  K.,  AO3109491. 
Honesty,  Maynard  L.,  A03122622. 
Houston,  Carl  B.,  A03128176. 
Howell,  Nell  T..  A03128177. 
Hunt,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  A03128556. 
Jacobs,  Carl  E..  A03 128630. 
Jamushlan,  Mlsak  P.,  AO3107225. 
Jarman,  Larry  E..  A031221S3. 
Jaslnowskl,  Jerry  J.,  AO3120251. 
Johnson,  Carl  N.,  AO3120807. 
Johnson,  Charles  D..  AO3108262. 
Johnston.  James  M..  III.  A03118982. 
Johnston,  Leo  E.,  Jr.,  AO3120808. 
Jones,  Charles  C,  A03 120727. 
Jones.  Michael  H.,  A03122231. 
Jorden,  Paul  E.,  A03128397. 
Joslln,  Charles  S.,  Jr.,  AO3108804. 
Jourdenais,  George  H..  AO3120813. 
Kahle,  William  W.,  AO3108683.    , 
Katz.  Jonathan  S..  A03131883. 
Kautz,  Ronald  E..  AO3107367. 
Keller.  Kenneth  F..  A03 106434. 
Kemp.  John  E..  AO3120816. 
Kennedy.  Randolph  M..  AO3107461. 
Kidder,  Arthur  R.,  Jr.,  AO3108643. 
Kiehm,  John  K.  S.,  A03121735. 
Klllingsworth,  William  W.,  AO3122107. , 
Kolander.  David  A.,  AO3132103. 
Kosem,  Marion,  A03 105600. 
Kramer.  Davis  J.,  A03119367. 
Krieger,  Edward  W.,  AO3070372. 
Kucera,  Charlie  G.,  A03 118947. 
Kutchma,  Edward  K..  A03118455. 
Kyer,  David  A..  AO3105780. 
Labertew,  Robert  S..  AO3107895. 
LaGrande,  Daniel  J.,  A03128145. 
Lair,  Jerry  L.,  A03 109494. 
Lanka.  Vltauts,  AO3108496.  V 

Leader,  Ranald  V..  A03122744. 
Lefave,  Joel  J.,  AO3128400. 
Lehtola,  Donald  E.,  AO3120825. 
Lelghton.  George  P..  A03 109497. 
Lelst,  William  B.,  AO3128019. 
Lemieux,  Joseph  D.  W.,  AO3107433. 
Llenemann,  Jon  H.,  AO3108570. 
Limburg,  William  R.,  A03122186. 
Lopez,  Manuel,  Jr.,  A03128638. 
Lord,  Morton  A.,  A031 19165. 
Lowry,  Charles  P.,  AO3120818. 
Lucas,  John  R.,  AO3122402. 
Lyons,  Thomas  W.,  AO3107974. 
Mccracken,  Robert  J..  AO3109500. 
McGee,  David  R.,  Jr.,  A03122517. 
McKlnney,  Charles  C,  A03122277. 
McKlnney,  Emanuel  M..  Jr..  AO3119004. 
McKnlght.  Frank  J..  AO3122804. 
McManus.  Matthew  R-  AO3107759. 
Magary.  Donald  E..  AO3122403. 
Mahoney.  Joseph  P..  A031 19255. 
Malnord.  William  R.,  A03 122773. 
Marriott.  William  R.,  A03 128331. 
Marshall.  Willis  G..  AO3071930. 
Martin,  Rob.^rt  K.,  AO3120844. 
Matsumoto,  Walter  M..  AO3107676. 
Matteson.  George  T..  AO3128406. 
Melster.  John  D..  A03128641. 
Mendenall,  Richard  A..  AO3107808. 
Merz,  Douglas  B..  A031 20772. 
Mezzo,  John  M.,  AO3121052. 


Mlckley,  Charles  L..  A03 122278. 
Mllhouse,  John  C.  Jr..  A031225i8. 
Millar,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  AO3122240. 
Miller,  Bob  T..  AO3108107. 
Miller,  Fredric  L.,  A03122262. 
Miller,  John  W.,  AO3108976. 
Miller.  Robert  J.,  A03122656. 
Moore.  Benjamin  L..  A03127929. 
Moore.  Kenneth  W..  Jr..  AO3122408. 
Moore.  Timothy  G..  AO3108458. 
Morris.  Herman  M..  Jr.,  A03122237. 
Moser,  Robert  W.,  A03118715. 
Mozlngo,  Wilbur  E.,  Jr.,  A03131667. 
Mulllns.  Roger  C,  A031 19214. 
Murray,  Robert  K.,  A03122231. 
Nelson,  S.  L..  AO3120857. 
Nicholas,  Douglas.  AO3108460. 
Nicholson,  Daniel  A.,  A03 127932. 
Nuber,  Philip  W.,  A03119488. 
O'Brien,  William  R.,  AO3107262. 
Odegaard,  Donald  C  A03122658. 
Olson,  Alan  E.,  AO3120862. 
Ostrowskl,  Robert  T.,  A03131321. 
Osuch,  Robert.  A03122285. 
Otto.  Darryl  D.,  AO3119006. 
Overstreet,  William  L.,  Jr..  A03128495. 
Owens.  Paul  R.,  A03122659. 
Palmerlno,  Francis  A.,  A03128126, 
Panka,  Emerance  M..  AL3061197. 
Paquette,  Maurice  J.,  AO3108361. 
Parham,  Ronald  D.,  A03 128577. 
Pawllck,  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  A03128497. 

*(See  Pfelffer.) 
Pendergast,  Thomas  N.,  A03 122292. 
Pepperell.  Jeffrey  K.,  A03122746. 
Peters,  Robert  F.,  AO3109446. 
Peterson.  Alfonsa.  A03128579. 
Petlak.  Edward  J.,  Jr..  A03 128498. 
Pfelffer,  Barbara  M..  AL3120869. 
Pignone.  Richard.  A03118337. 
Plummer.  Thomas  H..  A03 118902. 
Poftak.  Frederick  J..  AO3108813. 
Pokorny.  William  E.,  AO3128580. 
Pontius.  Harry  E..  Jr..  A03122531. 
Pooser.  Lucius  B.,  AO3120880. 
Potts,  William  D.,  A03128273. 
Prescott,  Paul  R.,  AO3107960. 
Procanlk,  Anthony  Jr.,  A03122293. 
Prows,  Lee  S.,  AO3107117. 
PuUm.  Harry  D..  Jr.,  AO3119058. 
PulUum,  Jerry  C,  AO3128202. 
Rayfield,  Lanny  R.,  A03122297. 
Redmon,  Hubert  L.,  A03121598. 
Rencurrel,  Charles  C,  A03122533. 
Rene,  Richard  A.,  AO3107705. 
Renfro,  Frank  C,  A03 122534. 
Rhoads,  Neal  D.,  A03128344. 
Rlgsby,  James  R.,  Jr.,  A03 122535. 
Rlner,  Wiley  A.,  A03 128500. 
Ripper,  John  V.,  A03122781. 
Rizek,  James  E.,  AO3108096. 
Roberson,  Van  B..  AO3120890. 
Roberts,  Clyde  H.,  A03121599. 
Robertson,  Dwlght  P.,  AO3128036. 
Rodieck,  Roy  H.,  A03128583. 
Rossi,  Ronald  R.,  AO3108436. 
Rozeboom,  Victor  E.,  A03122415. 
Ryan,  Robert  V.,  AO3108659. 
Sanchez.  Fidel  N.,  AO3108920. 
Santamaria,  John  Jr.,  A03128425. 
Schneck,  Thomas  Jr.,  AO3122308. 
Scoles,  James  M.,  A031C9375. 
Scott,  Randall  F.,  AO3122310. 
Sebren,  William  E..   Ill,  AO3108601. 
Senn,  Gene  B..  A03118e84. 
Shanks.  Jesse  W..  Jr.,  A03122311. 
Sharp.  Larry  L.,  A03122544. 
Sharp,  Lawrence  J.,  AO3122420. 
Shaughnessy,  John  F..  A03122312. 
Shoutta.  Jon  T..  A03122546. 
Slkes,  Joseph  R.,  A03 122422. 
Slmko,  Edward  J.,  A03128134. 
Sims,  Arthur  M.,  AO3107645. 
Sinclair.  Edward  M..  A03121143. 
Smith,  Charles  H..  A031 18992. 
Smith,  Thomas  G.,  A03122317. 
Souhan,  James  P.,  A03128279. 
Sparhawk,  John  C,  Jr.,  A03128431. 
Staley,  Henry  A..  A03127951. 
Starkey.  Robert  E.,  AO3128280. 
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Starkie,  John  R.,  A03122153. 
Steffel,  Thoma,s  V.,  AO3122201. 
Stephens,  William  R..  A03128349. 
Stepniewski,  Andrew,  Z.,  A03122664. 
Sterner,  Gary  A..  A03119311. 
Storm,  Sperry,  E..  A03127954. 
Sullenberger,  Don  S.,  A03121158. 
Summerfleld,  Clinton  D.,  Jr..  A03128137. 
Swim,  Stanford  M.,  AO3120528. 
Taylor.  Terry  K..  A031 18719. 
Teigen.  David  H.,  A03128435. 
Temple,  David  B.,  AO3084939. 
Thames.  Harry  W..  AO3127960. 
Thatcher.  George  E..  A03122155. 
Thomas,  Albert  M.,  AO3122064. 
Thompson.  Clyde  W..  A03122326. 
Thompson,  Donald  J..  A03122327.  a 
Thomson.  Patrick  R..  A03122815.    ^ 
Timmons.  Joseph  A..  Jr..  A03118745. 
Tlnius,  Jack  L.,  A03122816. 
Tobln.  Maurice  V.,  A03118762. 
Towslee,  Donald  L..  A03127962. 
Toy.  Gary  J..  AO3108099. 
Trachta,  Melton  E.,  A03128674. 
Trickett.  Philip  E.,  A03122246. 
Trimarchi.  Victor  G..  A03121166. 
Triplett,  Eugene  B..  AO3122202. 
Tsuhara.  Freddie  M.,  AO3107373. 
Tull.  James  R..  A03121167. 
Turk,  Walter  F..  A03121168.  » 
Turner.  James  R..  A03122765. 
Turner,  Mary  N.,  AL3121169. 
Tyburski.  James  L.,  AO3109310. 
Valerio,  Arnold  A.,  AO3121170. 
Vasquez,  Louis  R..  A03121173. 
Vega,  Robert  E.,  AD3109468. 
Voorheis,  Wilber  J.,  A03121177. 
Warner.  James  A.,  A031 16722. 
Watkins.'William  L.,  A03122332. 
Weber,  David  C,  AO3107375. 
Webster,  James  C,  AO3122208. 
Wenzel,  Edwin  H.,  A03121184. 
West,  Dempsey  B.,  AO3108774. 
Westbrook,  Bruce  M..  A03128515. 
White,  Gerrald  G.,  A03122212. 
White,  Phillip  L.,  A03128358. 
Whitney,  Warren  S.,  A03127966. 
Willson,  Thomas  L.,  A03l  18444. 
Wise,  Robert  M..  A03122668. 
Wittnebel,  Robert  F.,  Jr.,  A03118765. 
Wong,  Ronald  G.  K..  AO3120103. 
Ybarbo,  Charles  B..  A03122564. 
Yoder.  Phillip  D..  AO3109187. 
Young.  Billie  N..  A03121197. 
Young.  Robert  H..  AO3107778. 
Younkin,  GaryD.,  A0312H98. 
Zarlng.  Robert  K.,  A03122565. 
Ziebold,  Ronald  J.,  AO3107827. 
Zimmerman.  John  P..  A03128362. 

The  following  distinguished  military  grad- 
uates of  Air  Force  precommlssion  schools  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  lij  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Abt,  Peter  F.,  A03 150908. 

Adair,  Duckett  M.,  AO3161860.  * 

Adams.  Thomas  H..  A03162494. 

Alesch.  Peter  H.,  A03149396. 

Allen.  James  S.,  A03159548. 

Almaguer,  Mario,  Jr..  AO3149706. 

Anders,  William  H..  A03161594. 

Anderson,  Carson  E..  A03157816. 

Anderson,  Donald  M.,  A03149593. 

Anderson,  James  B.,  AO3160547. 

Anderson.  Norman  E.,  Jr.,  A03 159352. 

Anderson,  Richard  L..  A03149464. 

Anderson.  Robert  D.,  A03161464. 

Anderson.  Wayne  R..  AO3150172. 

Andrews,  Adolphus.  A03 158030. 

Angle,  Martin  E.,  AO3150954. 

Anker,  Peter  B.,  A03163223. 

Asay.  James  R.,  A03 150268. 

Atkinson.  Larry  B..  A03 162770. 

Baham,  Wayne  C.  A03156771. 

Bailey,  John  M..  A03 163680. 

Baker.  William  C,  AO3150351. 

Bankard,  Benet  E..  A03161599. 


Banks,  Gary  N..  AO3163055. 
Barkley.  William  H.,  AO3150152. 
Barnett.  Miles  T..  Jr..  A03159234. 
Barnhart,  John  H.,  AO3160997. 
Barrios,  Florencio  P.,  Jr..  AO3150313. 
Bateman.  Paul  M..  A03149118. 
Beadle,  Leonard  C.  III.  AO3150302. 
Beaver.  Keith  B..  A03 163681. 
Beddingfleld.  Frederick  C,  A03149663. 
Beecher,  John  C,  Jr.,  AO3149607. 
Behne,  Carl  T.,  A03159617. 
Belardo,  Dominlck  S..  Jr..  AO3160183. 
Bell,  Richard  T..  A03149945. 
Benchoff.  Rodney  C.  A03 159374. 
Bencic,  Matthew  K.,  AO3149400. 
Benson,  Ross  E.,  A03149166. 
Bergeron,  George  E..  AO3149806. 
Berry.  Leonard  E..  A03163597. 
Bevens,  Stanley  W..  A03161431. 
Birdwell.  Michael  D..  A03157618. 
Blackledge.  Ronald  G..  A03151142. 
Blair.  William  L-  AO3150127. 
Blanchard.  PkuLD..  A03149819. 
Bock.  Peter  A.,  A03149965. 
Bohn,  Bruce  J..  AC  3161867. 
Bolen.  Paul   S..   A03163684. 
Bovle.  James.  AO3160255. 
Bradfield.  William  R..  A03158597. 
Brandon,  Eric  H.,  AO3157570. 
Brekke,  Ronald  H.,  AO3150452. 
Brewer,  Peter  A.,  A03 157619. 
Brian,  Elton  L..  A03149992. 
Brice,  Richard  L.,  A03149287. 
Bridston.  Ronald  K.,  AO3150343. 
Brigman.  James  L.,  AO3150007. 
Brimacombe,  James  R.,  A03163685. 
Brookhart,  Morris  V..  A03163638. 
Brooks,  Neil  R.,  A03149354. 
Brookshear,  Robert  D..  A03 162677. 
Brown,  Alan  E.,  AO3150262. 
Brown.  Earl  C,  AO3160874. 
Brown,  Richard  S.,  A03163686. 
Brown,  Robert  D.,  A03149969. 
Bryan.  Dale  P.,  AO3157620. 
Buchfinck,  Lloyd  L.,  Jr..  AO3160065. 
Buckingham.  Predrlc  N..  A03158662. 
Budd,  Phillip  R.,  AO3158509. 
Buhl,  Paul  C,  AO3150263. 
Burch,  James  O..  A03 162678. 
Burkard.  Dick  J..  A03149577. 
Burke,  James  P..  A03158347. 
Burkhartsmeier,  Patrick  G.,  A031614dl. 
Busch,  Jon  T..  AO3161048. 
Caffrey,  Dennis  P.,  A03149713. 
Cameron,  Charles  R.,  AO3150227. 
Cameron,  John  R.,  A03163326. 
Cannon,  Wilbert  W..  A03157431. 
Cantrill,  Jesse  T.,  AO3149202. 
Capitano.  John  S.,  Jr.,  A03149255. 
Carlson,  David  C,  A03149487. 
Carr,  John  W.,  AO3160777. 
Carr,  Roger  A.,  AO3158900. 
Carroll,  John  E.,  AO3160332. 
Carter,  Allison  B..  Jr..  A03163639. 
Cartier,  Francis  R.,  AO3160127. 
Carver,  Charles  P.,  III.  A03162679. 
Cary,  Lawrence  E.,  AO3160067. 
Casey.  Francis  J.,  AO3163690. 
Casker.  Thomas  W.,  AO3150017. 
Castle,  Francis  M.,  AO3150310. 
Caswell,  William  M..  A03161962. 
Celec,  Frederick  S.,  AO3161050. 
Cerulli.  James  W.,  Jr.,  AO3160258. 
Chaddick,  Gary  W.,  AO3162507. 
Chaplin,  Robert  M..  AO3150292. 
Chopin,  Rene  A.,  Jr.,  A03159299. 
Christner,  Craig  D.,  A03161753. 
Christopher,  Henry  C.  Jr.,  A03165599. 
Cienkus,  David,  AO3150296. 
Cirilis,  Eugene,  AO3149620. 
Cisler,  Jan  E..  AO3158901. 
Clark,  Larry  D.,  A03149743. 
Clarke,  Ronald  W.,  AO3149430. 
Clayton,  Arthur  A.,  Jr.,  A03162511. 
Cocolis.  Peter  K.,  A03159554. 
Cofifey,  Emll  L.,  AO3149905. 
Colangelo,  Peter  A.,  AO3160575. 
Cole.  Alan  M.,  A03163693. 
Coleman,  Jack  B.,  A03149423. 
Coleman,  William  G.,  A03157821. 
Collins,  James  Q.,  A03 149271. 


Comstock.  Gardner  V..  AO3150028. 
Condon,  Stephen  P.,  A03161351. 
Conners.  Richard  A.,  Jr.,  A03161754. 
Connor,  Victor  J..  Jr..  AO3150134. 
Cook.  David  J..  AO3150321. 
Cooprider,  Charles  E.,  A03161141. 
Copeland,  Jackie  L..  A03131111. 
Cornsweet.  Tobey  M.,  A03157778. 
Cowan.  Willie  D.,  A03162157. 
Cox.  Lawrence  O.,  A03155991. 
Craddock,  Etebney  S.,  Ill,  AO3160782. 
Craig.  Robert  E..  A03159556. 
Crawford,  Murray  O..  Jr.,  AO3160262. 
Crecca,  Joseph  Jr.,  AO3150161. 
Creighton.  Allan  S..  AO3159540. 
Crichlow.  Walter  W..  A03149919. 
Cross,  Granville  J.,  AO3163600. 
Crouch,  Robert  P.,  A03149488. 
Curran,  Michael  T,  A03151117. 
Dahlen,  Ronald  E.,  AO3159740. 
Dalrymple,  Gerry  R..  A03163696. 
IJarcy,  Vincent  J.,  AO3460594. 
Davis,  Charles  P..  Jr..  A031599a7. 
Davis.  John  M..  AO3150258. 
Dawdy.  James  R.,  A03159988. 
Deborde.  George  E..  Ill,  AO3163601. 
Decker,  Donald  D..  A03 158705. 
Deken.  David  R..  A03 150498. 
Deliz.  Manuel  A..  A03161882,' 
Demarest.  Robert  E.,  A03149823. 
Denny,  Venard  T.,  AO3150052. 
Desiderio,  John  R.,  A03159395. 
Dewitt,  Ross  A.,  AO3161003. 
Dias,  William  A.,  A03157622. 
Dlckerson,  Charles  D.,  A03149668. 
Dickherber,  Donald  J.,  AO3149309. 
Diekman,  Jack  L..  A03 159040. 
Dinsmore.  Richard  C,  A03157824. 
Dlttmar.  Martin  J..  AO3149410. 
Dohrenwend.  John  C,  AO3160551. 
Donovan,  Gerald.  A03 149684. 
Dowding.  Fielder  G..  AO3150250. 
Downie,  Paul  D..  AO3160107. 
Downing.  Dennis 'I.,  AO3150167. 
Drapeau,  David  G..  A03157969. 
Drew,  Charles  W..  A03149154. 
Drew.  Dennis  M.,  A03161517. 
Drewes,  Robert  W.,  A03159354. 
Drummond.  Charles  W..  A03 150045. 
Duchnowski,  Edward  M.,  A03161616. 
Dunker.  Kirk  T.  A03 150335. 
Dupree,  Gerald  M..  A03 149831. 
Dupree,  James  L.,  AO3150190. 
Durham,  John  M.,  A03163645. 
Dursteler,  Larry  R.,  A03149342. 
'^usard,  Leo  P.,  Ill,  AO3150141. 
Eckert,  Henry  B..  Jr..  A03163646. 
Edmonston.  Robert  R..  AO3158011. 
Ekman.  Willard  J..  A03149729. 
Elliott,  Robert  E.,  A03149534. 
Elwell,  Bruce  C.  AO3150121. 
Emmerich,  Prank  R.,  AO3149205. 
England.  Robert  E..  AO3134023. 
Ethridge,  Terence  H.,  A03156991. 
Evans,  David  C,  AO3150099. 
Farmer,  George  W.,  Jr.,  AO3158041. 
Parmer.  James  A..  A03149179. 
Fenton,  Jay  L.,  AO3160193. 
Fields.  Ronald  W..  A03149653. 
Fillpg,  James  H.,  A03 149426. 
Pinta,  Alexander  S.,  AO3163620. 
Fischer.  Jack  L.,  A03149171. 
Fisher,  William  J..  A03159897. 
Fitzgerald,  Joseph  M.,  AO3159403. 
Fleming,  Richard  A.,  AO3158609. 
Porster,  Peter  C,  A03162251. 
Fowler,  John  P.,  A03 160477. 
Franklin,  John  P..  Ill,  A03 159405. 
Franz,  Robert  P.,  AO3149280. 
French,  Charles  D.,  A03165618. 
Prey.  Oliver  L..  AO3157730. 
Gaffney,  James  R.,  A03 149694. 
Gale.  George  E..  AO3160135. 
Garfield,  Lawrence,  A03 163648. 
George,  E»tvld  W..  II,  A03 149503. 
George,  John  J.,  A03 163703. 
Gerber,  James  D.,  A03161763. 
Gester,  Walter  A..  AO3150178. 
Gibbons,  Patrick  T.,  A03149553. 
Gideons,  Edgar  A.,  Jr.,  A03 149860. 
Golluccl.  Pellx.  J.,  Jr.,  A031 59515. 
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OonoB,  Andrew  J.,  AO31602B0. 
Good,  John  D.,  Ill,  A03 161892. 
Gordon.  Charles  E..  AO3150096. 
Gordon.  Norman  R.,  A03154526. 

Gorrell,  James  H.,  Jr.,  A031«2917. 

Gounaud,  Roger  L.,  Jr.,  AO3160281. 
Gourley,  Kenneth  H.,  A03 183650. 
GrandstafT,  Peter  J.,  A03 160530. 
Gray,  Robert  G.,  A03149754. 
Gray,  Steven  D.,  A03161469. 
Gregory,  Russell  L.,  A03 168705. 
Grlebner,  Douglas  C,  AO3161560. 
Grimsley,  Roger  L.,  A03 161064. 
Groff,  William  A.,  A03157971. 
Grohe,  Russell  L.,  AO3160n2. 
Gutheinz,  Lee  M..  A0316m5. 
Haberbusch,  Alan  E.,  A03181622. 
Hagemann,  Kenneth  L.,  Sr.,  A03157831. 
Haight,  Robert  R.,  A03 160668. 
Hallasz,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  A03162263. 
Hall,  Robert  L.,  A03161895.  " 

Hallett,  Je.ffrey  J..  AO3149880. 
Hamby,  Billy  C,  A03 149480. 
Hammond,  David  R..  AO3160670. 
Hamner.  John  E..  A03162986. 
. .   Hamrick,  Richard  A.,  A03149472. 
^    Hanson,  Kenneth  R.,  AO3161067. 
Hardin,  Norman  M.,  AO3168602. 
Harrington,  James  H.,  A03161627. 
Harris,  Carl  D.,  A03161625, 
Harris,  Richard  A.,  A03 149139. 
Hart,  Thomas  P.,  A0314939B. 
Hartog,  Rudolph  H.,  AO3133809. 
Hayes,  Johti  P..  Jr.,  A0314$B53. 
Haynes,  Alf  H..  Jr..  AO3150259. 
Healy.  Donald  M..  A03 163603. 
Heimbach.  Paul  J.,  A0316n711. 
Helmbecker,  Murray  A.,  A03163652. 
Heimel.  Roy  P..  II,  A03149723. 
Hennessey,  John  B.,  AO3161805. 
Henricks,  Ralph  K.,  A03183712. 
Herdandez,  Humberto  R.,  A03157498. 
Herron,  Kerry  G..  A03159213. 
Hester,  Clarence  E.,  AO31(J8807. 
Heubusch,  Charles  J.,  AO8160671. 
Hicks,  Kenneth  P.,  A03157329. 
Hill,  James  S..  A03163714. 
'  Hiter,  Richard  A.,  A03 149753. 
Hodgson,  William  M.,  A03 158460. 
*     Hoffman,  Allan  G.,  A0314a283. 
Hoffman.  James  C,  A031$1561. 
Hoffman,  John  M.,  A0315&214. 
Hole,  Douglas  R.,  AO3150089. 
Holllngshead,  Craig  A.,  A08163715. 
Holloway,  Kenneth  A.,  AOS162691. 
Holmes,  James  F.,  A03157331. 
Holmes,  Ronald  E.,  AO3161903. 
Hoogerhyde,  Jeffry  P.,  A03149418. 
Hoppin,  Christopher  J.,  A03159495. 
Horwege.  Kenneth  L.,  A08159112. 
Hosier.  James  W..  III.  AOS150221. 
Houdek,  James  D..  A03 180109. 
House.  Weston,  C,  A0314fl625. 
Howard,  John  P.,  Jr.,  A03133871. 
Huber,  William  G..  AO3160205. 
Hudson,  Ronald  W.,  A03163717. 
Huett,  Carl  L.,  A03158715. 
Hughes.  Ernest  C.  A03163653. 
Hunkaplller,  William  M.,  AO3157230. 
Hunter,  John  A.,  AO3160136. 
Hussy,  John  C,  A03157947. 
Hutchens,  Gary  C,  A031 60267. 
Hutchins,  George  S..  A03149916. 
Hyer,  Ralph  V.,  A03163718. 
Ing.  Gordon  K.  T.,  A03 158429. 
Jackson,  Durward  P.,  A03168852. 
Jackson,  Walter  T.,  Jr..  A03163654. 
James,  Rodney  R.,  A03161988. 
Janney,  Michael  T.,  A03158114. 
Jenkins,  Bryce  A.,  A03iaa844. 
Jennv,  David  W.,  AO3161909. 
Johanek,  John  A.,  n,  AOai49245. 
Johnson,  Arthur  E..  A03158798. 
Johnson.  James  A.,  Jr.,  A03149634. 
Johnson.  John  G..  A03188854. 
Johnson.  Sharon  B.,  AL3149954. 
Johnson,  William  A.,  AO3150595. 
Jolly,  James  A.,  AO3163720. 
Jordan,  Nicholas  P.,  AO3149300. 
Jordan,  Samuel  P..  Jr..  A03162989. 
Juister,  Milton  H..  Jr.,  AO3160431. 


Jung,  Robert  H..  A03158619. 
Juve,  Gene  L..  A03161521. 
Karr,   Juul   J.,  A03149272. 
Kase   Robert  8.,  AO3149320. 
Kashiwahara,  Ken,  A03149564. 
Keckonen,  Jon  C,  A03163213. 
Keegan,  Robert  Y.,  Jr.,  A03 155820. 
Keeling,  Russell  L.,  A03162281. 
Kender.  David  M.,   AO3161012. 
Keplar,  Clifton  L.,  Jr.,  A03149438. 
Kerr,  Michael  S.,  AO3150136. 
Key,   Kenneth,   A03149458. 
Kiernan,  James  P.,  A03149746. 
Kilgore,  William  P.,  Jr.,  A03163723. 
King,  Bernard  R.,  A03161853. 
King,  John  W..  A03157976. 
Kingsbury,  Robert  H..  AO3160646. 
Kingsley.  Kenneth  K.,  AO3159057. 
Kinkaid,  Jo  H.,  A03149476. 
Kinney,  Theodore  R.,  Jr.,  A03161446. 
Kinsley,  William  C,  A03149282. 
Kintz,  John  P.,  A03158765. 
Klshiyama,  Arthur  Y.,  A03 149724 
Kittler,  Dlttmar,  A03157924. 
Kleld,  Steven,  AO3150266. 
Klein,  Edward  A.,  AO3163100. 
Klohn,  Robert  C,  A03149517. 
Kloske,  Emil  P.,  AC)3161727. 
Knezel.  Jeffrey  D..  A03163177. 
Koger,  John  C,  A03159115. 
Kolosek,  Ronald  C.  AO3160215. 
Korbell,  John  C,  A03162285. 
Korman,  Charles  R.,  AO3163605. 
Lackey.  Curtis  S.,  A03157182. 
Lafontaine,  Donald  L.,  AO3149930. 
Lamarca,  Joseph  A.,  A03 159264. 
Land.  Roland  J.,  A03158721. 
Langham.  Jerome  C,  AO3163606. 
Lansdale,  Edward  R.,  A03157471. 
Lauducci,  James  R.,  A03149826. 
Lausten,  John  P.,  A03159497. 
Lawrence,  Richard  E.,  A03163624. 
Ledbetter,  Larry  L.,  A03 157338. 
Lee.  Johnny  C.  Jr.,  AO3159308. 
Leonard,  Wilson  L.,  AO3149660. 
Lewis,  Roger  W.,  A03149855. 
Lieberman,  Carl  R.,  AO3160943. 
Lindenfelser,  James  J.,  AO3160294. 
Linville,  George  D.,  A03158384. 
Lloyd,  Peter  P.,  AO3149209. 
Logan,  Paul  A.,  A03157674. 
Long,   Jon  C  AO3163103. 
Long,  Lewis  W.,  A03 157789. 
Lorusso,  Paul  M.,  A03163729. 
Loya,  George,  Jr.,  AO3150102. 
Luper,  Connard  A.,  AO3161308. 
Lybarger,  William  A..  Jr.,  A03163625. 
Lynd,  whliam  W.,  AO3150105. 
McAlear.  Thomas  A.,  A03161921. 
McAullffe,  Michael  J.,  A03149243. 
McBride,  William  B.,  AO3161078. 
McCaffrey,  Edward  T.,  A03157983. 
McCarron,  Donald  E.,  A0314g742. 
Mccormick,  Clyde  R.,  II,  AO3150245. 
McDonald,  William  C,  AO3134048. 
McDonough,  James  K.,  AO3160298. 
McGrail,  Robert  M.,  AO3159502. 
McGrew,  Patrick  W..  AO3149403. 
McKay,  Eli  J.,  AO3161120. 
McKean,  James  M.,  AO3163660. 
McLoughlin.  John  P..  A03163734. 
Maher,  John  W.,  A03159499. 
Malandra,  Jose  J.,  Jr.,  A03 149301. 
Malley,  John  C,  AO3163607. 
Mangum,  Dennis  R.,  A03161996. 
Manley,  John  G.,  A03162993. 
Marcum,  Gerald  L.,  AO3163608. 
Markle,  Roy,  A03163731. 
-Marshall,  David  W..  AO3161015. 
Martin,  Roger  A.,  A03157675. 
Martin.  Wilco  A..  AO3160829. 
Martinez.  Donald  E..  A03163732. 
Masztak,  Chester  W..  Jr..  A03.149913. 
Mathews,  Kent  W.,  A03 160144. 
Mathews,  Melvln  D.,  AO3150090. 
Mathis,  Harry  M.,  AO3149450. 
Matter,  Terrence  K.,  A03159915. 
Matthew,  George  D.,  A03155315. 
Matthews,  Braxton  R.,  AO3160743. 
Matthews,  Gerald,  A03163733. 
Matulls,  Raymond  G..  II,  AO3158020. 
Maurice.  James  H..  AO3163610. 


Mehaffey,  William  J..  A03161776. 
Mehew.  Edwin  W..  Jr.,  A03155968. 
Mehnert,  Allen  E.,  II,  A03149681. 
Mellott,  Jerre  K.,  A03163735. 
Merena,  Robert  S.,  A03149632. 
Metcalfe,  George  T..  A03161384. 
Metzger,  William  P.,  A03 161018. 
Meyer.  Roger  D.,  A03149425. 
Meyer,  Thomas  W.,  A03163235. 
Middlebrook.  BiU-I.,  A03 163736. 
Miner,  James  S.,  AO3151105. 
Monnett.  James  P.,  A03 163738. 
Montana.  Joseph  J..  Jr..  A03159647. 
Moody.  Ira  A.,  A03 149997. 
Moore,  Charles  C,  A03161171. 
Moore.  Herff  L.,  Jr.,  A03 163760. 
Moore,  John  W.,  AO3163740. 
Morehouse.  Daniel  O.,  A03149929. 
Morgan,  Donald  H.,  A03157852. 
Morgan,  Guy  A.,  A03 163661. 
.  Morris,  John  K.,  AO3159067. 
Morris^  William  M.,  A03163742. 
Morrison,  Thomas  A.,  A03163743. 
Morrow,  Jack  P.,  A03157343. 
Muerle.  Donald  P.,  A03 157853. 
Murata.  Stephen  K.,  A03 133439. 
Murphv.  John  S.,  Jr..  A03162593. 
Murray,  Edward  H..  A03163792. 
Muser,  Dennis  J.,  A03 163745. 
Musgrave,  Leon,  Jr.,  A03157249. 
Myers,  Porter  C,  Jr.,  AO3150597. 
Narbut,  Joseph,  Jr.,  A03163746. 
Neal,  Arlle  W.,  A03149149. 
Neill,  Norman  S.,  A03163747. 
Nelson,  Jacob  M.,  Ill,  AO3160052. 
Nelson,  Vernon  A.,  AO3151051. 
Nerad,  Michael,  A03149364. 
Neri,  Michael  S.,  A03 149795. 
Newman,  Charles  C,  AO3159440. 
Nichter,  James  W.,  A03165612. 
Nicks,  Paul  H.,  A03157445. 
Nlehaus,  Thomas  A.,  A03163613. 
Nielsen,  Willard  D.,  A03161448. 
NUes,  Peter  J.,  A03163748. 
Noble,  Michael  A.,  A03159441. 
Noe ,  David  M . .  A03 1 63  749 . 
Nofsinger.  Robert  E..  Jr..  AO3160053. 
Norman.  James  C,  AO3162760. 
Novak.  Walter  E..  A03159813. 
O'Brien,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  A03149435. 
Ohland,  Bruce  W.,  A03 159747. 
CLeary,  Denis  J.,  AO3163750. 
Ombrello.  Robert  J..  A03 163751. 
Ormond,  William  R..  A03159166. 
Orton,  Steven  L.,  A03163312. 
**  O'Shaughnessy,  Brendan  J.,  A03149478. 

Ott,  Mark  T..  A03159278. 
Padgett,  Robert  H.,  A03163627. 
Parker,  Robert  K.,  A03161733. 
Patterson,  Kenneth  O.,  Jr.,  A03149674. 
Payne,  John  E.,  AO3150319. 
Pedersen,  Jimmie  L.,  AO3149308. 
Peebles.  David  L.,  A03149721. 
Perras,  Henry  A.,  A03149369. 
Perrlzo,  Jerry  J.,  AO3157608. 
Pickens,  Lindsay  L.,  A03 150938. 
Pignone,  Peter  A..^r.,  A03154745. 
Pipkins,  Daniel  W.,  A03159838. 
Pool,  William  G.,  A03151121. 
Pothier,  Harvey  G.,  A03 154563. 
Pothier,  John  L.,  A03161264. 
Potter,  Paul  D.,  A03165614. 
Potter,  Richard  M.,  Jr.,  A03163753. 
Pratt,  Harry  D.  A.,  A03157952. 
Pratt,  Robert  J.,  AO3160233. 
Puchalski,  Donald  J.,  AG3158556. 
Pusey,  John  R.,  A03162822. 
Rabens,  Robert  A.,  A03163754. 
Ransom,  Leland  B.,  II.,  AO3160234. 
Rawlings,  John  P..  AO3161021. 
Reilly,  John  E.,  AO3162880. 
Reinarts.  Ronald  W..  AO3151054. 
Renfro,  Guy  E..  Jr..  A03163755. 
Reynolds.  David  M..  AO3150016. 
Rezabek,  Leonard  J..  A03161125. 
Rlchey.  Rooert  C,  A03149633. 
Riley,  James  M.,  AO3160682. 
Rlnebarger,  Teddy  E.,  A03149465. 
Rlvero.  Juan,  A03149695. 
Roberts.  John  E.,  A03161453. 
Roberts,  Ronald  C,  A03149219. 
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Robinson,  Robert  W.,  A03 160155. 
Rodgers.  Alford  L.,  A03158559.  . 
Roels,  Timothy  J.,  AO3159017. 
Rogers,  David  M..  AO3158099. 
Rohleder.  William  J..  A03163759. 
Rollins,  Roosevelt,  AO3160883. 
Rose,  Phillip  E..  A03163761. 
Ross,  James  M.,  AO31602a6. 
Rothrock.  John  E.,  Jr.,  AO3160652. 
Wtoy,  Raoul.  F.  W.,  A03149998. 
Rudeen.  Karl  H.,  A03161667. 
Rudolph  Vernon  L.,  A03149822. 
Rumbaugh,  Gary  E.,  A03163762. 
Russo.  Richard  A.,  A03161185. 
Salewski,  Robert  J.,  AO3150561. 
Sandmore,  Peter  C,  A03163764. 
Savage,  Richard  C.  A03163628. 
Scalise.  Thomas  E..  A03149785. 
Scanlon,  William  A.,  A03163278. 
Schad,  Joseph  G..  A03149889. 
Schau.  George  E.,  A03163766. 
Schauffele,  Carl  N..  AO3149408. 
Schneider,  Donald  K.,  AO3149680. 
Schnobrich,  Daniel  S.,  AO3150030. 
Schoot,  Cedric  E..  AO3150600. 
Schultz.  Kenneth  E..  A03158742. 
Schumacher,  Ronald  W.,  AO3161507. 
Scott,  Rodney  G.,  AO3163770. 
Seager.  Edward  M.,  A03 162996. 
Seebacher.  John  A..  A03165615.  i 

Seger.  Francis  M..  Jr.,  A03149177. 
Seibel,  Gerald  W.,  A03163629. 
Shaw.  Bartow  S.,  Jr..  AO3156410. 
Shaw.  John  E..  A03162171. 
Shearer,  Richard  L..  Jr..  AO3150039. 
Sheldon,  Earnest  L.,  A03 149499. 
Short.  Donald  J.,  A03159366. 
Slegel.  Richard  L.,  AO3149800. 
Siegelin.  Gerald  W..  A03162329. 
Simondi,  Thomas  E..  AO3157480. 
Siravo.  Robert  A..  AO3161027. 
Skvpeck,  Thomas  J..  A03159569. 
Slagle,  Paul  R..  A03156667. 
Slocumb.  Tyler  H..  Jr.,  AO3160382. 
Smith,  Cammie  D..  Ill,  A03159345. 
Smith.  Jack  K..  A03162665. 
Smith.  Jerry  R..  A03154479. 
Smith,  Larry  L.,  A03155982. 
Smith,  Manning  D.,  A03162331. 
Smith,  Mark  H.,  A03151143. 
Smith.  Raymond  H.,  A09163775. 
Smith,  Rodger  D..  A03163776. 
Smvk,  Alexander  E.,  AO3160441. 
Sockrider,  John  P.,  A03 149274. 
Sopko,  John,  AO3160321. 
Souder,  Larry  C,  AO3150603. 
Southerland,  Gerald  L..  AO3162013. 
Spinola.  Salvatore  J..  Jr..  A03149828. 
Spreen,  Darrell  E.,  A03157254. 
Spuck.  Carlton  D.,  A03 163619. 
Stacy,  Gerald  T.,  AO3160571. 
Stafford.  Charles  B..  A03163582. 
Stafford.  Fred  P.,  A03 149782. 
Stockton,  Donald  W.,  A03163778. 
Stokes,  David  L..  AO3150026. 
Strain,  Stephen  R.,  AO3161030. 
Sullivan,  Richard  G..  A03162339. 
Surloff,  Stanley  C.  A03158283. 
Sutton,  Larry  E.,  A03159879. 
Sutton,  Raymond  V.,  A03161511. 
Swift,  Jon  N..  AO3160689. 
Syms.  Geor.ge  A.,  A03149766. 
Tafuri,  Nicholas,  AO3160322. 
Takakuwa,  William  A.,  A03161128. 
Terry,  Charles  R.,  A03149333. 
Testa,  Arnold  M.,  A03134184. 
Thoma.  John  L..  AO3150932. 
Thomas,  Joseph  L.,  A03 163780. 
Thomas,  Robert  E..  AO3160847. 
Thomas,  Stephen  D.,  A03149985. 
Thompson,  Charles  G..  A03151139. 
Thompson,  Gerald  L.,  A03149943. 
Tokich,  Mark  M.,  A03149386. 
Trainor,  Daniel  W.,  A03161547. 
Trautsch.  Rolf  A.,  A03168899. 
Trombly,  Dennis  J.,  A03163781. 
Tucker,  Larry  M.,  A03157869. 
Van  Bruaen,  David  L.,  A03158654. 
Vance.  Cyrus  B..  II,  A03161427. 
VansiCKel,  Jerry  D.,  AO3150897. 
Vermllyea,  Barry  L.,  A03163251. 


Visnovsky,  Richard,  AO3149650. 
Vopalensky,  Robert  A.,  A03161514. 
Waddle,  Robert  H.,  AO3149904. 
Walk,  Wayne  D..  A03163784r 
Walker,  Davis,  AO3160163. 
Walsh.  Richard  K.,  A03 149643. 
Walter.  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  AO3160517. 
Walterscheid,  Richard  L..  A03163785. 
Wanner,  Thomas  D.,  A03163786. 
Webster.  William  N..  A03 163670. 
Welliver,  George  H.,  Jr.,  A63li53616. 
"^  Wenker,  Kenneth  H..  AO3149180. 
Wetterstroem.  Albert,  III,  A03133758. 
Wilen,  John  G.,  AO3159101. 
Williams,  Jonathan  F.,  A03165617. 
Williamson.  Charles  A..  AO3161036. 
Wilson,  Charles  H.,  A03158642. 
Wilson,  Charles  L.,  A03149744. 
Wilson,  William  E..  AO3150972. 
Wiltsie.  Theodore  E..  A03149474. 
Wisdon,  William  A.,  Jr.,  A03149225. 
Wistrom,  William  W.,  AO3158000; 
Wolfe,  Dale  E.,  AO3163790. 
Wood.Donald  J.,  A03149137.    , 
Wrede.  Harry.  Jr.,  AO3151055. 
Wright,  Gerald  W..  A03161336. 
Wuestman.  Joseph  W.,  A03161955. 
Yager,  Charles  A.,  A03161515. 
Youngblood,  John  S..  A03157644. 
Zazworsky,  Raymond  M..  A03 160249. 
Zbyszynski.  Henry  M.,  A03159572. 
Ziccardi,  Vincent  A.,  AO3150013. 

The  following  distinguished  military  grad- 
uates for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  8284.  to  perform 
medical  service  duties  under  section  8067. 
title  10,  United  States  Code: 

Collins.  David  H.,  A03163694.   , 
Curtis.  Harry  G..  A03163695. 
Frazier,  Alvin  R..  AO3163701. 
Pettit,  Robert  A.,  AO316031i. 
White.  Clement  H..  A03158257. 
Zizzi,  Martin  E..  A03161337. 

Subject  to  medical  qualifications  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force : 


Atkinson,  David  E. 
Connor,  Earl  W. 
Dudley,  William  F. 
Findley,  Wilfred  J. 
Goodrich,  William  R. 
Houghton.  Robert  W. 


King,  Ronald  B. 
Rivera,  Angelo  NMI. 
Starr,  Richard  F. 
Van  Dongen.  William 
Wieland,  David  E. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  February  17, 1965: 

Post  Office  Department 

John   A.   Gronouski,   of   Wisconsin,   to  be 
Postmaster  General. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  quoted  these  words  from  Ephesians 
6:  14:  Stand  therefore,  having  your  loins 
girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness. 

Let  us  pray : 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
new  day  affording  us  many  opportunities 
for  the  culture  of  our  souls  and  for  val- 
iant efforts  in  noble  service. 


We  penitently  confess  that  we  are  fre- 
quently baffled  by  the  mysteries  and  di- 
lemmas of  life,  its  strifes  and  struggles, 
its  tragedies  and  tribulations. 

Grant  that,  as  we  encounter  stem  de- 
mands and  difficulties,  there  may  come 
to  us  a  new  nativity  of  faith  which  will 
keep  us  strong  and  steadfast. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  if  our 
country  is  to  prove  itself  invulnerable 
and  invincible  then  we  must  not  only 
mobilize  our  mightiest  material  weapons 
and  physical  forces,  but  above  all,  those 
spiritual  resources  which  Thou  hast 
placed  at  our  disposal. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain 
of  our  Salvation.'  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  WEST 
GERMANY  AND  EGYPT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
soulless  surrender  to  Nasser's  blackmail, 
West  Germany  jeopardized  the  people  in 
the  Middle  East,  alienated  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  filled  its  own  air  with  the 
sound  of  Nasser's  jeers.  It  was  a  callous 
and  cowardly  promise  Bonn  gave  to 
Nasser  to  suspend  shipment  of  arms  to 
Israel  aware,  as  Bonn  must  be,  of  the 
precarious  situation  in  which  Israel  finds 
itself  surrounded  by  hostile  nations 
which  secure  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union 
without  measure.  Despite  this  conces- 
sion to  Egypt,  Bonn's  humiliation  is  well 
nigh  complete,  for  Walter  Ulbricht  will 
visit  Cairo  on  February  24,  1965,  thus 
lending  prestige  to  East  Germany,  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Soviet  Unioh,  and 
dismay  to  the  democratic  State  of  Israel. 

Those  of  us  who  voted  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident flexibility  in  handling  foreign 
affairs,  by  reversing  our  earlier  vote  to 
bar  aid  to  Egypt,  fully  trust  that  the 
President  will  take  note  of  the  kind  of 
bargaining  Egypt  indulges  in.  Let 
Egypt  take  note  that  the  United  States 
does  not  frighten  easily  and  if  Nasser 
wishes  to  rush  headlong  into  the  arms 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  well,  so  be  it.  The 
West  need  not  tremble  like  sweet  Alice 
before  Nasser's  frown. 

Bonn  having  so  cravenly  retreated  can 
now  show  the  courage  it  should  have 
shown  in  the  first  instance.  She  can 
make  good  her  contract  with  Israel.  For 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  score 
against  West  Germany,  in  its  relation- 
ships with  Israel,  is  mounting  up. 

I  am  convinced  that  President  John- 
son will  have  no  hesitancy  in  showing 
the  strength  and  the  power  of  the  United 
States  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
Egypt's  dictator  and  with  the  same  kind 
of  firmness  he  is  showing  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


\ 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
further  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
dictator  ot  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
destroy  the  democracy  of  Israel. 

Nasser  has  employed  West  German 
scientists  to  develop  his  missile  capacity. 
Once  Israel  is  threatened  by  Egypt's 
missiles,  the  power  baJance  in  the 
Middle  East  will  be  upset,  increasing  the 
possibility  of  war.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  has  a  very  direct  interest 
in  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  1960  West  Germany  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $80  million  worth  of  arms  to  Israel. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  the  deliver- 
ies have  been  made.  Now  under  pres- 
sure and  threats  from  Nasser,  West  Ger- 
many has  canceled  the  agreement  with 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  disturbing  as  it  is  to 
witness  the  capitulation  of  this  country 
to  the  brandishments  of  a  dictator,  the 
fact  is  that  no  amount  of  armaments 
will  bring  ultimate  security  to  the 
troubled  area.  Israel  needs  these  arms 
because  of  the  threat  of  her  security. 
However,  if,  and  when,  the  Nasser-in- 
spired arms  race  results  in  introducing 
nuclear  weapons  into  the  Middle  East, 
there  will  be  no  security  of  the  area. 

Israel  has  repeatedly  stated  her  will- 
ingness to  discuss  disarmament  with 
Egypt.  Of  course,  Nasser  has  refused. 
The  United  States  must  use  its  influence 
to  bring  about  such  negotiations.  For 
years  the  State  Department  has  talked 
about  the  levers  it  is  supposed  to  have  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  time  to  bring 
about  face-to-face  negotiations  and  a 
commonsense  agreement  on  disarma- 
ment in  that  dangerous  ai'ea  of  the  world 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  eloquent  statement  made 
by  the  dean  of  this  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Certainly  we  here  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  American 
people  as  well,  have  a  right  to  view  with 
deep  concern  the  apparent  capitulation 
of  the  West  German  Government  to  the 
blackmail  of  Egypt's  dictator,  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  those  In  the 
highest  position  of  government  in  West 
Germany  would  reconsider  their  decision 
and  indeed  stand  fast  on  their  determi- 
nation to  continue  their  relations  with 
the  State  of  Israel  regardless  of  any 
threats  of  retribution  from  the  Egyptian 
dictator. 

This  is  indeed  a  troubled  world  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  those  nations  which 


support  the  doctrine  of  human  dignity 
should  permit  themselves  to  be  literally 
blackmailed  by  dictators  like  Nasser  who 
have  long  ago  snuffed  out  whatever  glim- 
mer of  hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
might  have  existed. 

I  voted  against  sending  any  further 
American  aid  to  Nasser  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  country  should  dignify 
his  arrogance  by  sending  him  our  sur- 
plus commodities,  particularly  after  his 
scornful  statements  to  the  world  con- 
cerning his  lack  of  interest  in  those 
commodities. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  West 
German  Government  would  also  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  for  free  people  to  cap- 
itulate to  dictators  like  Nasser  Is  for  free 
people  to  forfeit  their  right  to  human 
dignity. 

The  world  already  suffers  from  an  ex- 
cess of  dictators  like  Nasser.  The  West 
Germans  need  not  fear  his  threats  or  his 
blackmail.  By  capitulating  to  his  de- 
mands, the  West  German  Government 
accepts  his  right  to  make  such  out- 
rageous threats  In  defiance  of  all  the 
laws  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy. 

Men  of  honor  have  always  stood  united 
against  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
preached  by  the  Nassers  of  history.  It 
Is  my  hope  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment win  repudiate  this  threat  to  their 
honor  and  dignity. 


all  of  us  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace 
and  security.  I  would  be  loath  to  see 
Communist  efforts  to  divide  us  bear  fruit. 
For  these  reasons,  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  disagreement  which  has  appar- 
ently arisen  in  the  relations  between 
West  Germany  and  Israel  may  be  re- 
solved at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


GERMANY  VERSUS  ISRAEL 
Mrs.    KELLY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


THE  WEST  GERMAN  CANCELLA- 
TION OF  ARMS  SHIPMENTS  TO 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad 
simple  fact  is  that  the  Bonn  goverrunent 
has  welshed  on  its  honorable  agreement 
to  sell  arms  and  equipment  to  Israel. 
In  violation  of  the  ordinary  tenets  of  fair 
dealing,  West  Germany  has  run  out  on 
Its  solemn  obligation  upon  which  the 
Grovemment  of  Israel  had  every  right  to 
rely.  It  has  trembled  before  Abdel 
Nasser,  the  Hitler  of  the  Nile.  In  so  do- 
ing it  has  reaped  a  harvest  of  shame. . 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  floor  today  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  a  num^jer  of  my  col- 
leagues. Including  the  previous  speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man Celler,  expressing  concern  about 
the  problem  which  has  apparently  arisen 
in  the.relations  between  West  Germasiy 
and  Israel. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  which  was  re- 
portedly entered  into  between  those  two 
countries.  Neither  do  I  know  the  extent 
to  which  this  agreement  has  already 
been  fulfilled.  I  am  aware,  however, 
that  West  Germany  has  provided  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  Israel  to  help  that 
nation  meet  its  security  requirements. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  whatever 
agreement  is  involved  in  the  instance  at 
hand,  both  countries  should  endeavor  to 
live  up  to  its  terms.  Certainly  within 
the  community  of  responsible,  free  na- 
tions, every  effort  should  be  made  to  fol- 
low the  Golden  Rule  and  to  keep  rela- 
tions on  a  friendly,  peaceful,  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  basis. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  am  deeply  concerned  about  any 
and  all  developments  which  tend  to  im- 
pair relations  within  the  commvmity  of 
free  nations.  I  believe  that  solidarity 
and  mutual  respect  are  the  necessary 
elements  of  positive  cooperation  between 


ISRAEL 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  said  once  that  I  had  enlisted  in  the 
war  for  Israel  for  the  duration,  and  by 
that  I  meant  that  the  ideals  for  which 
Israel  stands  are  so  much  the  ideals  for 
which  the  United  States  stands  that  any- 
thing of  peril  to  the  state  of  Israel  was 
of  legitimate  concern  to  me  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  join  now  In  the  remarks  today  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  and  the  remarks  yesterday 
of  another  distinguished  statesnTan  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI  and  of  others 
who  are  stunned  by  the  changed  position 
of  West  Germany  toward  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  in 
what  I  am  saying  now  I  am  supported  by 
my  constituents  in  the  Second  District 
of  Illinois. 


ARMS  TRANSACTION  INVOLVINQ 
WEST  GERMANY,  ISRAEL,  AND 
EGYPT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  a 
solemn  obligation  to  speak  out  for  their 
constituency  even  when  knowing  critics 
urge  Members  to  forgo  involvement  In 
matters  of  foreign  affairs.  Today,  I 
speak  out  for  my  constituency  on  the 
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arms  transaction  involving  three  states 
friendly  to  our  country — West  Germany, 
Israel,  and  Egypt. 

While,  strictly  speaking,  the  Egyptian 
state  is  in  friendly  diplomatic  relations 
with  our  great  country,  we  in  Congress 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  frequency 
with  which  that  state's  spokesman  has 
of  late  tested  the  tolerance  of  our  coun- 
try's friendship.  ■♦ 

Our  Government  should  not  permit 
the  latest  Egyptian  provocations  against 
Israel  to  go  uncriticized.  The  truth,  of 
course,  is  that  in  bowing  to  Nasser's  de- 
mands on  the  arms  ^ipment  transaction, 
Germany  was  exereising  its  own  sover- 
eignty. But  let  us  not  blind  ourselves 
to  the  stated  objective  of  the  Middle  East 
antagonist — the  Egyptian  goal  by  their 
own  admission  is  the  elimination  of  Is- 
rael as  a  de  jure' and  de  facto  state.  As 
a  world  leader,  our  country  must  of 
necessity  tell  Nasser  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  we  will  not  tolerate  provoca- 
tive acts  calculated  to  weaken  and  de- 
stroy the  well-being  of  Israel,  no  more 
than  we  will  tolerate  blackmail  of  our 
American  concerns  choosing  to  do  busi- 
■xness  with  American  allies. 


WEST  GERMAN  CAPITULATION  TO 
NASSER 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  Member 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  to  support 
the  comments  which  he  has  made  on 
West  Germany's  capitulation  to  Nasser's 
blackmail. 

The  House  last  week  supported  the 
principle  of  our  Government  maintain- 
ing its  commitments  and  acting  in  good 
f  ait)i.  Today  I  encourage  West  Germany 
to  keep  the  commitment  which  she  made 
in  her  arms  agteement  with  Israel.  Cer- 
tainly, the  amount  of  that  agreement  was 
small,  but  the  principle  is  one  which  af- 
fects all  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

In  my  visit  to  the  Near  East  I  recog- 
nized that  Israel  is  a  bastion  of  democ- 
racy in  that  area,   " 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  that  West 
Germany  is  bowing  to  an  Egyptian  dic- 
tator who  has  promised  to  destroy  the 
Nation  of  Israel. 


change  in  the  position  of  West  Germany 
toward  Israel. 

We  have  always  felt  quite  friendly 
toward  the  new  W«syuerman  Govern- 
ment, toward  Isra^,  and  toward  other 
democracies.  I  ^ish  to  support  every 
effort  of  our  Government  to  help  these 
democracies. 

Today,  we  are  disappointed  by  the 
actions  of  the  Bonn  government,  giving 
in  to  threats  by  Nasser.  I  am  hoping 
that  some  of  the  diplomats  will  work  to 
improve  this  situation,  so  that  the  West 
German  Government  and  Israel  Govern- 
ment will  maintain  the  friendship  they 
have  had  in  the  past. 


WEST  GERMANY-ISRAEL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  - 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  and  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  today  about  the 


WEST  GERMAN  HUMILIATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml'.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly grieved  at  the  humiliation  which  the 
West  German  Government  has  under- 
gone recently.  I  have  many  friends  in 
the  West  German  Parliament,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  they  must  be  humiliated  not 
only  by  having  Mr.  Nasser  dictate  their 
foreign  policy  but  also  by  having  him 
announce  from  Cairo  exactly  wha^t  it 
will  be. 

I  believe  it  is  too  bad  for  West  Ger- 
many that  this  situation  exists.  I  might 
thi-ow  out  a  precautionary  note.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  be  a  little  careful  here  that 
we  do  not  allow  him  to  get  too  much 
of  a  foothold  in  dictating  our  foreign 
policy. 

NASSER  S  BLACKMAIL  OP 
WEST  GERMANY 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  West  Germany  has  bowed 
to  pressure  from  President  Nasser  of 
Egypt  and  canceled  armed  shipments  to 
Isi'ael.  In  taking  this  action,  Bonn  has 
surrendered  to  Nasser's  blackmail  at  the 
expense  of  Israel's  security. 

West  Germany's  surrender  to  Nasser's 
blackmaU  threat  to  recognize  East  Ger- 
many if  Bonn  did  not  halt  aid  to  Israel, 
can  be  interpreted  as  another  victory  for 
Nasser  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Pressured 
and  influenced  by  the  Soviet,  Nasser  has 
long  demanded  an  end  to  West  Ger- 
many's arms  shipments  to  Israel.  He 
was  not  successful  until  he  seized  on  the 
bold  idea  of  inviting  East  Germany's 
President  Ulbricht  to  Egypt  for  a  state 
visit — a  gamble  for  Nasser  since  his 
country  desperately  needs  new  loans 
from  the  West.  Nasser  stood  to  lose  more 
than  the  WesJ.,  and  yet  he  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  voted  against 
further  aid  from  our  country  to  Egypt  as 
long  as  Nasser  continues  to  push  his 
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aggressive  policies  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
said: 

L^t  us  give  Nasser  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vince us  that  he  and  his  nation  deserve  our 
generosity.  The  time  has  come  to  place  upon 
him  the  burden  of  proving  to  our  satisfaction 
that  he  is  worthy  of  our  aid. 

Only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  later, 
Nasser  threatens  Bonn  with  recognition 
of  East  Germany,  and  instead  of  halting 
aid  to  Egypt,  West  Germany  halts  mili- 
tai-y  aid  to  Israel.  It  is  additionally  em- 
barrassing to  us  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Egypt  gloatingly  first  made  the  an- 
nouncement to  the  world  that  West  Ger- 
many would  terminate  the  shipments  to 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  American  position  in 
the  Middle  East  is  weakened,  Israel's 
position  is  weakened,  and  West  German 
relations  with  Israel,  which  had  im- 
proved so  much,  have  dived  to  a  dan- 
gerous level  of  anger  and  bitterness; 
while  the  power  and  prestige  of  Nasser 
and  Communist  East  Germany  are 
strengthened  and  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues arms  shipments  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

The  action  in  the  past  few  days  proves 
we  cannot  trust  Nasser;  a  dictator  is  a 
dictator  no  matter  how  we  look  at  it,  and 
Nasser  is  an  aggressive  dictator.  All  the 
appeasement  in  the  world  will  not  keep 
under  control  his  insatiable  hunger  for 
more  power. 


ARMS  SHIPMENTS  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbq]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemfen  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  urging  the  Bonn 
Government  to  reconsider  its  termina- 
tion of  its  contract  to  ship  helicopters 
and  tanks  to  Israel.  I.  do  not  believe 
that  any  nation  should  compromise  Its 
legal  obligations  and  contracts  because 
of  threats  by  a  third  nation.  If  the 
Bonn  Government  is  to  stand  as  a  free 
nation,  it  must  show  its  willingness  to 
be  bound  by  its  legal  commitments  and 
not  waiver  to  a  side  where  the  greatest 
force  might  be  applied. 
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FRANCE  WANTS  U.S.  GOLD;  SHOULD 
PAY  DEBTS  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  French  Foreign  Minister  Couve 
de  Murville  is  visiting  the  United  States. 
While  he  is  here  the  Government  of 
Franceibhould  be  firmly  reminded  that 
it  still^es  the  United  States  billions  of 
dollar^i  debts  for  World  War  I. 


The  terms  for  France's  repayment  of 
its  World  War  I  debts  to  the  United 
States  were  approved  by  the  69th  Con- 
gress and  enacted  into  law  in  1929.  The 
debt  was  to  be  paid  by  June  15,  1987. 
However,  because  France  was  in  such  fi- 
nancial difficulty  in  the  early  1930's,  the 
Congress  allowed  a  period  of  grace  for 
Prance's  payments  on  the  war  debt. 
The  grace  period  was  to  run  from  fiscal 
year  1932  for  a  10-year  period,  but  of 
course  the  end  of  that  grace  period  saw 
France  right  in  the  middle  of  World  War 
U,  so  the  American  people  did  not  press 
for  payment  of  the  World  War  I  debts. 
However,  now  that  France  is  finan- 
cially secure.  General  de  Gaulle  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  convert  U.S. 
dollars  to  gold.  He  has  already  received 
$150  million  in  U.S.  gold,  and  the  French 
Republic  now  states  it  will  continue  to 
demand  gold  as  U.S.  dollars  flow  into  its 
coffers. 

This  demand  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  is  showing  increasing 
concern  over  its  dwindling  gold  reserves. 
One  reason  for  the  gold  outflow  is  the 
large  number  of  U.S.  tourists  which  go 
overseas,  many  of  them  visiting  France 
■i  and  bringing  prosperity  in  that  country 
as  well  as  U.S.  dollars  fior  the  French 
Treasury  to  convert  to  U.S.  gold. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Prance  begin  repayments  on  its 
World  War  I  debts.  Th$  last  payment 
was  made  June  15, 1931,  and  it  amounted 
to  $40  million.  The  amount  of  the  debts 
came  to  over  $6.5  billion,  and  since  no 
payment  has  been  made  for  34  years 
"  sound  business  practice  dictates  that 
payment  be  resumed.  My  resolution 
would  request  that  the  French  debt  be 
paid  off  according  to  the  original  sched- 
uled date  of  1987.  The  United  States 
would  accept  U.S.  dollars  from  France 
in  payment — or  gold  would  do. 


of  machinery  have  been  canceled  in  the 
wake  of  the  Bonn  government's  sever- 
ing its  agreement  to  furnish  arms  to 
Israel. 

I  have  said  on  this  floor,  you  cannot 
appease  a  Hitler.  I  venture  to  say 
Ulbricht  will  go  to  Cairo  anyway  and 
will  be  well  received  by  Nasser  which, 
in  effect,  will  amount  to  de  facto  recog- 
nition. Where  does  this  leave  Germany 
except  in  an  "incredible  mess"  as  stated 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday. 

The  action  by  the  Bonn  government 
in  failing  to  honor  its  agreement  with 
Israel  and  in  collapsing  at  the  first  sign 
of  trouble  is  a  victory  for  Moscow 
diplomacy  because  it  weakens  Israel, 
strengthens  East  Germany,  and  bolsters 
Egypt.  Surely  at  this  indication  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment Nasser  will  feel  free  to  make 
other  threats  and  who  can  guarantee 
that  the  weakening  German  backbone 
will  not  again  yield  to  what  may  well  be 
bluff  and  bluster. 

The  new  Germany  has  been  trying 
to  persuade  the  world  that  it  has  re- 
foi-med — the  present  actions  of  the  Bonn 
government  are  not  a  shining  example 
of  such  reform.  One  wonders  how  far 
the  Nazi  beliefs  are  actually  buried. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


WEST   GERMANY'S  RELATIONS 
WITH   ISRAEL 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.- 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, in  the  course  of  making  a  1- 
minute  statement,  I  said  that  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  "West  Germany 
had  canceled  its  agreement  to  deliver 
aims  to  Isi-ael.  I  said  some  other  un- 
pleasant things  about  that  nation  be- 
cause I  thought  there  was  good  reason 
therefor. 

I  repeat  and  reiterate  all  the  state- 
ments I  made  which  ar^  contained  in 
today's  Congressional  Record;  and  now 
suggest  that  not  alone  has  the  Bonn 
government  been  finding  it  difficult  to 
cleanse  itself  of  the  stench  of  Auschwitz, 
but  it  has  been  thoroughly  outwitted  by 
Nasser;  and  has  also  lost  face  and  pres- 
tige in  this  country  and  even  some  com- 
mercial business  from  American  busi- 
ness firms.  I  understand  several  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase,  from  Germany 


OUR  COURSE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  ; 

There  was  no  objection.        : 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  have  witnessed  demonstrations  on 
college  campuses  protesting  our  retali- 
atoiT  actions  in  the  Vietnam  confiict. 

In  other  quarters  there  has  been  pub- 
lic criticism  of  our  policy  in  handling 
the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia. 

While  I  respect  freedom  of  expression 
of  every  American,  I  think  these  attacks 
at  this  time  are  sad  and  regrettable — 
particularly  since  they  are  used  in  propa- 
ganda that  aids  and  abets  the  enemy. 
Any  course  other  than  the  one  we  are 
taking  under  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

The  defense  of  freedom  and  commit- 
ments always  involves  calculated  risks, 
but  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  conse- 
quences if  we  turned  our  other  cheek  to 
the  arrogant  Communist  aggressor  who 
has  no  intention  of  stopping  liere.  Per- 
mitted to  seize  Vietnam,  where  would 
they  stop  next — Thailand.  Malaysia,  or 
who  knows  where? 


Now  is  the  time  all  Americans  should 
unite  in  support  of  the  President's  pol- 
icy in  the  southeast  Asian  crisis  for  we 
can  do  no  less  under  the  circumstances 
which  prevail  in  fulfilling  our  treaty 
commitment  and  moral  obligation  to  the 
free  world  and  to  our  own  national 
security.         

EXCISE  TAX  REDUCTION 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
awaiting  the  administration's  decision 
on  excise  tax  reduction,  I  am  studying 
the  excise  tax  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  It  is  riddled  with 
wartime-imposed  emergency  revenue- 
raising  methods,  "temporary"  taxes  in 
effect  now  for  a  generation.  These 
taxes,  imposed  originally  to  support  the 
war  effort,  have  become  crutches  in  sup- 
porting bigger  and  bigger  Federal 
budgets. 

Among  those  I  feel  should  be  elimi- 
nated are  excise  taxes  on  club  dues,  ini- 
tiation fees,  and  lifetime  memberships. 
In  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  I 
ask  repeal  of  these  taxes,  just  as  I  have 
asked  repeal  of  the  telephone-telegraph 
tax  and  the  entertainment  tax  in  bills  in- 
troduced earlier  this  session.  Millions 
of  American  men  and  women  are  penal- 
ized for  their  memberships  in  service, 
patriotic,  and  civic  organizations  which 
do  boundless  good  for  their  communities 
and  Nation.  At  a  time  when  recreation 
is  considered  important  enough  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  subsidize  costly 
programs  in  this  area,  and  to  spend  tax- 
payers' money  promoting  national  phys- 
ical fitness,  I  see  no  reason  why  dues  and 
,fees  for  country  clubs  and  athletic  clubs 
should  be  subject  to  taxation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  give  this  bill  its  serious 
consideration  when  the  general  subject 
of  excise  tax  repeal  comes  before  them. 


AID  TO  NASSER 
Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
-for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I' am  sorry 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  has  left  the 
House  floor. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  There 
he  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  To  see  him 
here  because  I  was  unable  to  ascertain 
when  he  spoke  earUer  this  afternoon  on 
the  business  of  giving  food  products  to. 
Dictator  Nasser  whether  he  regretted  the 
flexible  vote  he  cast  in  favor  of  that  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  answer? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  an  answer. 

Mr  CELLER.  I  do  not  regret  that 
vote  because  that  first  vote  where  I  and 
others  indicated  that  no  aid  should  be 
given  might  be  deemed  very  rigid  notice 
and  very  i>owerful  notice  that  there 
might  be  revision  of  policy.  However, 
after  the  occurrences  in  Vietnam  I  felt, 
and  others  did  likewise,  that  this  was  a 
time  of  emergency  and  that  we  should 
stand  foursquare  behind  our  President 
in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore my  time  runs  out,  that  sounds  ex- 
actly like  the  answer  we  got  from  the 
State  Department  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  this  morning  when  we 
tried  to  ascertain  where  they  are  going 
from  here  with  respect  to  Nasser.  The 
gentleman's  answer  sounds  exactly  the 
same. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  15) 


Abbitt 

Foley 

Nix 

Adair 

Giaimo 

O'Brien 

Ashler 

Gonzalez 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Asplnall 

Gray 

Pelly 

Baldwin 

Gubser 

Powell 

Baring 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Quillen 

Battin 

Hanna 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Bell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reinecke 

Betts 

Hardy 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Blatnik 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Boiling 

Holland 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Bolton 

Hosmer 

Roosevelt 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

RostenkowWcl 
Roudebush* 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sisk 

Burton,  Utah 

Kastenmeier 

Springer 

Cabell 

King,  Calif. 

Staggers 

Cameron 

King.  N.y. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Kluczynskl 

Thompson,  N.J 

Clawson,  Del 

Long,  La. 

Toll 

Colmer 

Love 

Tuck 

Conyers 

McDowell 

Tynney 

Corman 

McMillan 

Udall 

Cramer 

Macdonald 

Utt 

Curtln 

Martin,  Mass. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Deriwinski 

Miller 

White,  Idaho 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Moorhead 

Wilson. 

Erlenborn 

Morse 

Charles  H. 

Farnsley 

Murray 

Wright 

national  scene.  Nasser  has  succeeded  in 
wringing  from  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment a  termination  of  aid  to  a 
friendly  power. 

Truly  these  ignoble  events  have 
plunged  diplomacy  'to  new  depths  of 
ugliness. 

Nasser  is  about  to. receive  for  an  of- 
ficial visit  the  most  hated  Communist 
boss  in  Europe.  The  Hallstein  doctrine, 
totally  unrealistic,  is  in  substance  re- 
sponsible for  West  Germany's  ill-advised 
decision  to  abruptly  terminate  aid  to 
Israel;  Nasser  forced*Bonn  to  take  this 
step,  a  hasty  and  irresponsible  act. 
.  There  is  no  end  to  the  turmoil  this  man 
will  cause  unless  he  is  faced  with  people 
of  equal  will  and  determination.  It  is 
lamentable  that  the  Congress  did  not- 
finally  accept  a  complete  termination  of 
our  aid  program  to  Egypt. 

Nasser  has  an  obsession  against  the 
Western  democracies;  he  will  spare  no 
effort  to  subvert  their  objectives  and 
raise  havoc  among  them. 

And  now  West  Germany.  The  Bonn 
Government  has  suffered  a  needless  loss 
of  face,  a  tangible  diplomatic  defeat.  In 
sabotaging  the  slow  and  welcome  prog- 
ress toward  a  normalization  of  German- 
Israel  relations,  it  has  received  nothing 
in  return;  and  the  consequences  of  its 
irresponsibility  will  be  felt  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Nasser  must  be  curbed.  His  policy  is 
an  utter  contradiction  of  American  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  Now  he  has  acted 
to  weaken  the  necessary  strength  which 
Israel  must  possess  as  a  partner  of  peace 
and  democratic  ideals. 

I  condemn  the  diplomatic  blackmail 
by  this  man  who,  by  his  words  and  deeds, 
is  helping  to  destroy  that  base  of  inter- 
national morality  and  decency  for  which 
this  Nation  strives. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  347 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

NASSER'S  NEW  TURMOIL  ' 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  ne  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  expressing  my  own  personal  indigna- 
tion and  shock  at  the  success  registered 
by  bluster  and  blackmail  on  the  inter- 


a  minimum  monthly  addition  of  $5  for 
the  primary  insurance  amount; 

A  minimum  benefit  of  $35  for  many 
of  those  over  the  age  of  72  who  do  not 
meet  the  work  requirements  of  the  pres- 
ent law; 

Liberalization  of  the  work  test  to  pre- 
vent penalizing  those  older  people  who 
seek  to  supplement  their  social  security 
benefits  with  part-time  employment; 

Eligibility  extension  to  age  22,  instead 
of  18.  for  dependents  who  are  continuing 
their  education; 

Payment  of  social  security  benefits  to 
widows  starting  at  age  60,  rather  than 
at  age  62: 

Additions  to  the  gross  income  on  which 
farmers  may  elect  to  pay  into  social 
security;  and 

Recognition  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jections of  certain  long-established  reli- 
gious groups  to  the  social  security  con- 
cept. 

Other  parts  of  this  bill  include  amend- 
ments to  the  public  assistance  provisions 
of  social  security.  They,  too,  were  part 
of  the  proposal  that  "died"  in  confer- 
ence duririg  the  88th  Congress. 

The  last  general  increase  in  social 
security  was  made  in  1958.  Since  then, 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  7  percent. 
We  should  not  delay  further  these  much- 
needed  increases  in  social  security. 


HORTON    BILL   INCREASES    SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  in  Congress  today 
to  give  20  million  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries a  7-percent  increase  in  monthly 
payments.  The  bill  is  based  on  a  mea- 
sure passed  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  the  last  Congress,  but  which  died 
in  conference  because  of  disagreement 
over  the  Senate  addition  of  a  health 
care  benefits  amendment.     , 

The  89th  Congress  should  here  and 
now  redeem  the  wrong  done  last  year  to 
retired  workers,  widows,  orphans,  and 
disabled  people.  There  is  no  reason  to 
hold  up  these  additional  benefits.  They 
should  be  enacted  into  law  at  once. 
Then,  Congress  can  consider  the  separate 
question  of  the  various  health  care  for 
the  aged  plans  that  are  presently  pend- 
ing. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  provides: 

An  across-the-board  7-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits,  with 
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TO  AMEND  THE  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  I  call  up  House  Resolution  233 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B. 
2998)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  excft:d 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brov/n]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  233 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  2998,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

In  establishing  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  Congress  recog- 
nized that  any  fruitful  results  in  arms 
control  must  be  predicated  upon  inten- 


sive study  and  analysis  of  many  areas  of 
activity  that  bear  upon  the  subject. 

The  1961  act  states  that  "this  organiza- 
tion must  have  the  capacity  to  provide 
the  essential  scientific,  economic,  politi- 
cal, military,  psychological,  and  tech- 
nological information  upon  which  real- 
istic arms  control  and  disai'mament  must 
be  based." 

To  cover  this  broad  spectrum  of  statu- 
tory responsibility,  the  Agency  has  de- 
voted its  efforts  to  research,  much  of  it 
in  fields  that  have  hitherto  been  un- 
explored. In-house  research  has  pro- 
vided some  information  sufficient  to  deal 
with  so-called  short-teitn  negotiating 
needs.  But  such  limited  research  is  in- 
sufficient to  cope  with  recent  interna- 
tional developments. 

Hence  the  Agency  has  been  giving  in- 
creased emphasis  to  studies  in  depth  in 
order  that  our  Government  may  have  a 
fund  of  knowledge  to  formulate  our  pol- 
icy and  to  assist  our  negotiators  on  intri- 
cate and  technical  issues.  All  of  these 
studies  require  the  services  of  highly 
skilled  technicians  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  development  of  specialized 
equipment.  In  those  case$  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Government  to  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  private  contractors 
rather  than  attempt  to  recruit  individ- 
uals for  a  limited  period  (rf  time. 

The  sole  purpose  of  H.R.  2998  is  to  au- 
thorize $55  million  for  the  4-year  pe- 
riod—fiscal years  1966  through  1969. 

The  Agency's  research  activities  may 
be  identified  under  seven  categories: 

First.  Measures  directed  at  the  control 
and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed 
forces. 

Second.  Measures  calculated  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  war. 
L     Third.  Inspection  and  verification. 
Fourth.  Arms  control  field  tests. 
Fifth.  Economic,  social,  international, 
political  and  other  factors  related  to  the 
achievement  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. ''■■ 

Sixth.  The  impact  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  measures.  ^ 

Seventh!  Supporting  activities  such 
as  computing  services  to  help  evaluate 
the  effects  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment concepts  on  military  capability  and 
bibliographic  and  abstracting  services. 
The  authorization  request  makes  pro- 
vision for  an  increase  of  only  24  persons 
above  the  present  authorized  level  of  214 
positions — of  which  only  192  are  on 
board — over  a  4 -year  period.  The  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the 
Agency,  including  in-house  research,  is 
programed  at  $4,100,000  per  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  and  $4^300,000 
per  year  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969— 
a  total  for  the  4-year  period  of  $16,800,- 
000. 

The  cost  of  contract  research  during 
this  same  period  is  programed  for  $8,200,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1966,  $8,600,000  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  $10,700,000  per  year 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  233. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  O'Neili]  has  explained 
very  ably  and  well  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  which  makes  \n  order  the  con- 


sideration of  H.R.  2998  under  an  topen 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 
H.R.  2998  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  as  previ- 
ously amended  in  order  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  itself.  I  do  know  of  some 
opposition  to  the  bill  as  prepared  and 
written  and  as  presented  under  this  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  the  great 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  this 
House  has  filed  a  divided  report  on  this 
measure.  It  seems  that  the  greatest 
question  of  dispute  within  the  committee 
has  been  whether  or  not  this  particular 
Agency  of  Government  should  be  con- 
tinued for  2  years  or  for  4  years.  In  the 
past  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  had  a  life  of  only  2  years  and 
an  appropriation  authorization  for  the  2 
years  of  $20  million,  and  an  appropria- 
tion, if  I  recall  correctly,  of  about  $9  mil- 
lion per  year.  I  said  "millions,"  Mr. 
Speaker  and  not  "billions."  We  seldom 
deal  in  millions  any  more  here  but  that 
^happens  to  be  the  case. 

Under  this  bill  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  is  authorized  to 
continue  its  activities  for  4  years  and  to 
have  authorized  in  appropriations  a  total 
amount  of  $55  million. 

I  notice  that  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee— 12  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House — 
have  joined  in  recommending  that  the 
limitation  of  2  years  be  placed  upon  the 
life  of  this  Agency  instead  of  a  4-year 
life  as  requested  in  the  legislation  so  that 
Congress  itself,  and  the  House  especially, 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
work  of  the  Agency  and  determine  for 
itself  whether  or  not  it  has  any  value 
and,  if  so,  what  that  value  may  be. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  reduce 
the  amount  authorized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  from  $55  million  to 
$25  million  and  perhaps  other  amend- 
ments ma;^  be  introduced  to  reduce  the 
amount  further. 

Frankly,  I  find  myself  perplexed  as  to 
just  what  should  be  done  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  believe  every  American,  every  de- 
cent citizen  of  the  world,  wants  to  see 
peace  and  harmony  prevail  everywhere. 
We  seek  disarmament  under  provisions 
that  would  guarantee  the  protection  of 
all  peoples  from  any  unwarranted  attack 
or  from  any  danger  whatsoever. 

Yet,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  just 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  all  we 
have  tried  to  do  thus  far.  If  we  look 
back  into  the  history  of  mankind  we  will 
find  that  from  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history  men  have  dreamed  of  reaching 
a  state  where  they  might  live  in  peace 
together,  where  there  might  be  no  war, 
no  conflict.  But  somehow  or  other  that 
goal  has  never  been  reached. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  particular 
agency  of  Government  has  actually  ac- 
complished much  toward  reaching  the 
end  that  we  all  desire,  although  I  notice 
from  the  report  that  it  seemingly  takes  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  some  things  that 
have  been  done. 

I  note  in  the  report  that  this  agency 
on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
takes  some  credit  for  the  nuclear  test 


ban  treaty,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  who  is 
responsible  for  that,  or  for  some  of  the 
other  things  that  have  been  done.  I 
notice,  with  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  so-called  hotline  that 
they  take  some  credit,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  hotline  has  been  used. 
If  it  has  been,  used,  it  has  not  been  used 
very  much  to  bur  advantage  lately. 

We  are  living  right  now  in  a  peculiar 
world.  We  are  talking  about  increasing 
the  appropriations  for  this  particular 
agency  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a 
grave  question  in  the  mind  of  every 
thinking  person  in  America  as  to  whether 
we  are  to  have  the  conflict  in  South  Viet- 
nam escalated  into  a  terrible  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  one  which  may  even  de- 
velop into  World  War  HI.  Can  this 
Agency  do  anything  to  prevent  that  war? 
It  is  questionable  in  my  mind.  Certainly 
I  have  seen  no  activity,  or  at  least  there 
has  been  no  information  made  public  as 
to  any  activity  by  this  Agency,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  the  difficulties  that 
confront  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
southeast  Asia,  or  to  negotiate  some  of 
the  differences  of  opinion  that  exist  now 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween Red  China  and  Russia,  and  Com- 
munist nations  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  on  the  other. 

So  this  may  be  just  an  empty  gesture. 
Certainly  there  has  been  no  documenta- 
tion that  I  can  find  in  the  report  that 
this  Agency  has  actually  accomplished 
anything.  I  can  recall  the  days  when 
Governor  Stassen  represented  the  Presi- 
dent and  filed  voluminous  reports  on 
what  was  being  done  to  bring  about  dis- 
armament and  understanding  between 
nations  that  might  lead  to  some  kind  of 
limitation  on  armaments. 

And  there  have  been  other  reports  filed  ^ 
throughout  the  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. Yet,  somehow  or  other,  we  have 
never  reached  the  objective,  we  have 
never  accomplished  that  which  we  de- 
sired.   I  am  wondering  whether  we  ever 

will. 

We  are  talking  here  about  the  dangers 
of  war  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  talking  about  continuing  this 
Agency.  To  do  what?  I  am  not  sure  I 
know,  and  I  am  not  sure  anyone  else 
knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 
r  Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
Vcall  that  a  few  years  ago,  and  only  a 
few  year's  ago,  $2  million,  and  even  less, 
was  being  spent  annually  for  the  purpose^ 
of  studying  or  talking  about  disarma- 
ment. Now  we  are  up  to  $9  million  a 
year,  and  this  bill  would  call  for  nearly 
$14  million  a  year,  or  $55  million  spread 
out  over  4  years. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  be- 
lieves, with  an  expenditure  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year  or  an  expenditure  of  $9 
million,  whether  he  anticipates  there  will 
be  any  more  disarmament  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  $14  million? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Not  to  my 
knowledge.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
believe  if  this  legislation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered,  certainly   the   time   should   be 
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limited  for  the  extension  of  this  agency. 
To  2  years,  if  it  is  to  be  extended  at  all. 
Certainly  the  Congress  and  the  House 
itself  should  be  in  a  position  to  take  an 
annual  look  at  whatever  this  agency  may 
be  doing  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  If 
we  do  not  do  this,  then  we  are  derelict 
in  our  duty.  If  they  can  accomplish 
something,  we  want  to  strengthen  their 
activities.  If  they  fail  to  accomplish 
anything,  if  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
conversation  with  no  accomplishment  to 
be  seen,  then  I  think  Congress  should  act 
otherwise. 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  amendments 
to  be  offered  should  be  supported  and 
the  Congress  should  retain  within  its 
own  hands  the  power  and  the  right  to 
look  over  this  program  at  least  every  2 
years  and  perhaps  annually.  r 

I  sincerely  hope  that  any  amendment 
that  is  offered  will  be  given  evei-y  consid- 
eration by  the  House,  so  that  we  may  at 
all  times  retain  some  control  over  that 
which  is  being  done  in  the  name  of  all 
the  people  we  represent  to  bring  about 
peace  and  disarmament  Whether  it  is 
done  or  not,  we  should  know.  We  should 
be  able  to  give  a  report  to  our  people  on 
what  this  agency  actually  does,  not  just 
report  to  them  some  generalities  but  some 
actual  operations  that  will  be  of  benefit 
to  this  country  as  well  as  all  the  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  have  any  requests 
for  time? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  have  no  more 
requests  for  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  C^NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  2998)  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  2998,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2998  is  a  short, 
simple,  and  important  bill.  In  a  single 
sentence  it  implements  an  integral  and 
vital  part  of  our  overall  national  security 
policy.  It  authorizes  $55  million,  to  be 
spenl  over  the  next  4  years  on  efforts  to 
promote  peace  through  safe  and  realistic 
arms  control. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  for  a 
4-j'ear  authorization  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  pledge  to  work  in  every 
way  that  he  can  for  safeguarded  agree- 
ments that  will  halt  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  lessen  the  risk  of  war, 
and  reduce  the  dangers  and  costly  bur- 
dens of  armaments.  In  making  this  re- 
quest, the  President  has  reminded  us  that 


the  arms  control  effort,  as  much  as  con- 
tinuing our  preparedness  efforts  mili- 
tarily, is  essential  for  our  security. 

I  support  the  4-year  authorization  re- 
quest. At  this  time  it  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance. We  have  unique  responsibil- 
ities as  the  world's  most  advanced  and 
powerful  nation.  If  we  vote  today  to 
provide  the  4-year  term,  instead  of  limit- 
ing it  to  1  or  even  2  years,  we  here  in  the 
Congress  will  be  striking  a  powerful  blow 
for  peace.  It  will  be  a  convincing  demon- 
stration to  other  nations  of  our  deter- 
mined insistence  that  efforts  continue 
to  improve  the  hopes  for  peace. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  established  as  a  permanent 
branch  of  the  Government.  In  its  work, 
long-range  planning  is  essential  and  even 
vital.  It  has  already  accomplished  sig- 
nificant achievement.  The  4-year  au- 
thorization makes  good  sense.  We  grant 
it  for  other  programs  of  lesser  impor- 
tance. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Agency's  budg- 
et is  for  research  which  is  imperative  if 
realistic  international  agreements  are  to 
be  reached.  Systematic  and  compre- 
hensive study  in  the  development  of 
policy  proposals  is  required  by  the  com- 
plexity of  arms  control  negotiations. 
Such  research  is  not  a  short  term  matter. 
It  involves  many  fields  that  have  i"e- 
mained  unexplored  until  now. 

At  their  own  expense,  private  con- 
tractors— including  universities  have  es- 
tablished divisions  or  departments  to 
work  with  the  Arms  Control  Agency. 
They  are  rendering  valuable  service.  If 
these  universities  and  private  contrac- 
tors knew  definitely  that  such  research 
was  going  to  be  required  for  a  long  period, 
they  would  be  willing  to  invest  more  in  it. 
It  would  also  be  an  inducement  for  more 
qualified  people  to  join  in  the  develop- 
ment and  buildup  of  expertise  in  these 
fields.  It  would  permit  and  facilitate 
long-range  planning  for  studies  that 
cannot  be  completed  in  a  relatively  short 
time. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  studies  are 
needed.  So  infinitely  terrible  are  the 
possible  consequences  of  nuclear  conflict, 
that  the  expenditure  of  less  than  $15  mil- 
lion a  year  for  4  years  to  avoid  it  becomes 
trifling  by  comparison.  It  could  prove 
the  seed  money  that  would  save  the  mil- 
lions of  lives  and  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  even  a  "limited"  nuclear  war  would 
impose  upon  mankind. 

The  most  urgent  mission  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  is  to  seek  the  prevention 
of  nuclear  spread.  This  problem  has 
been  made  more  immediate  by  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  nuclear  explosion  and 
the  rapidly  developing  capability  of  other 
countries  to  follow  suit.  The  Director 
of  the  Agency  has  testified  that  the  pos- 
session of  nuclear  weapons  by  more  in- 
dividual countries,  some  of  them  un- 
stable, can  increase  the  chances  of  acci- 
dental war  and  the  consequent  escala- 
tion of  local  conflicts.  Even  small  or 
underdeveloped  countries  could  possess 
enough  bombs  to  trigger  a  worldwide  nu- 
clear exchange.  Soine  countries,  which, 
in  self -protection,  have  been  considering 
the  development  of  nuclear  capability, 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  re- 
frain from  it  if  a  nonprolif eration  agree- 


ment could  be  reached.    It  is  vital  that 
we  push  for  such  an  agreement. 

The  advantages,  even  the  sheer  neces- 
sity, of  exerting  our  best  efforts  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  spread,  are  so  great  that  we 
would  be  justified  now  in  providing  a 
continuing  authorization  for  the  Anns 
Control  Agency.  To  our  Founding  Fath- 
ers, eternal  vigilance  was  the  price  of  our 
continued  existence.  The  siun  of  $55 
million  is  a  low  price  to  pay  for  4  years 
of  prolonged  and  sustained  effort  to  avoid 
the  catastrophe  of  nuclear  conflict.  A 
shorter  authorization  could  have  a  seri- 
ously hindering  effect,  not  only  on  the 
long-range  research  planning  of  the 
Agency,  but  through  the  impact  it  could 
have  abroad.  In  the  dangerously  criti- 
cal situation  which  we  face  today,  any 
chances  we  take  should  be  on  the  side  of 
safety  and  benefit  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  not  on  the  side  of  possible  false 
econonfy  and  poor  timing.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  coming  generation 
to  vote  for  this  bill  as  reported  and  sup- 
port our  President  in  his  efforts  to  in- 
'  crease  our  security. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  FMr.  BroomfieldI. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELT).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
2998  that  would  limit  the  authorization 
of  funds  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  to  $25  million  over  a 
2-year  period. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  I 
think  this  action  necessary  and  desirable. 
The  first  reason  is  that  this  shorter 
period  of  authorization  w^ill  serve  to  fo- 
kjus  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  on  this  Agency  and 
its  functions  and  operations  every  other 
year  rather  than  every  4  years. 

The  second  reason  is  that  I  think  this 
shorter  period  of  authorization  will  help 
this  Agency  to  keep  its  operations  flexi- 
ble to  meet  changing  conditions  in  a  rap- 
idly changing  world. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  mean  no  cut  in 
funds  and  no  cut  in  functions  by  and 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

The  amount  of  $25  million  for  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  is  the  total  amount 
sought  by  the  administration  for  the  op- 
eration of  this  Agency  during  these  2 
years. 

But  I  do  think  that  this  shorter  period 
of  authorization  will  lead  to  closer  review 
of  its  programs  and  policies  within  the 
Agency  itself  and  closer  surveillance  by 
committees  such  as  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  its  progress  and 
its  purposes. 

I  know  that  the  officials  of  this  Agency 
would  probably  protest  that  they  are 
willing  to  appear  at  any  time  and  at  any 
place  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee so  desires  to  discuss  these  aims  and 
the  methods  being  taken  to  achieve  them. 
I  am  sure  that  these  officials  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  do  as  they  say  they 
will  do. 

But  all  of  us  know  that  the  burden  of 
work  in  a  House  committee  and  the  time 
in  which  to  accomplish  this  work  is  lim- 
ited. 

We  also  know  that  there  is  a  tendency 
at  times  on  the  part  of  House  commit- 
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tees  to  ignore  that  which  is  not  immedi- 
ately pressing  and  to  take  up  those  ques- 
tions and  issues  upon  which  action  is 
necessary  immediately. 

Few  of  us  would  have  any  delusions 
that  with  the  rapid  movement  of  events 
in  the  world,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  would  be  lacking  for  things 
to  do  or  emergencies  to  look  into.  It 
seems  we  have  been  averaging  about  one 
emergency  a  week  for  at  least  the  last  2 

years. 

But  none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would  ques- 
tion the  overall,  even  overriding,  im- 
portance of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  the  determina- 
tions it  is  making  about  our  future  and 
the  future  of  the  world  pur  children  will 
face  in  years  to  come,  j 

I  think  these  prograixtfc  and  their  im- 
pact upon  our  future  are  too  pressing 
and  too  important  to  be  given  a  once- 
over glance  once  every  4  years. 

None  of  us  can  now  ignore  the  fact 
that  our  once  exclusive  nuclear  club — 
limited  to  a  handful  of  members  made 
up  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the 
world — is  growing  and  will  continue  to 
grow  in  geometrical  proportions  in  years 
to  com^. 

While  we  have  managed  to  work  out 
some  feeling  for  the  future  actions  and 
policies  of  current  members  of  the  nu- 
clear club,  what  are  we  going  to  do  when 
we  have  atomic  bombs  in  the  hands  of 
a  Nasser,  or  a  Sukarno,  Or  Mao  Tse-tung, 
or  a  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Simple  reaction  to  events  as  they 
occur  is  not  going  to  be  enough.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  prepare  for  peace 
even  more  surely  and  more  steadily  than 
we  have  ever  prepared  for  war. 

Internal  review  of  its  own  programs 
by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  not  going  to  be  enough.  There 
is  too  much  at  stake;  there  are  too  many 
chances  for  mistake  for  any  possibility 
to  be  ignored  or  overlooked. 

Congress  is  gomg  to  have  a  direct  hand 
in  the  future  recommendations  of  this 
agency,  of  that  we  can  be  sure. 

If  this  agency  is  successful  in  helping 
us  find  a  road  of  peace  with  dignity  and 
freedom  for  ourselves  and  the  world— 
and  all  of  us  pray  to  God  that  this  path 
will  be  found  and  that  we  will  have  sense 
enough  not  to  stray  from  itr— then  the 
closest  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branch  will  be  necessaiT- 

If  Members  of  Congress  arer  to  under- 
stand this  agency  and  its  final  proposals 
on  this  question  of  how  to  achieve  peace 
without  causing  chaos  or  enslavement  in 
the  process,  then  as  many  Members  as 
possible  must  be  aware  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  these  recommendations  and, 
ultimately,  to  these  final  decisions. 

During  the  past  few  decades,  the  ex- 
plosion of  scientific  knowledge  has  led  to 
an  arsenal  of  weapons  designed  for  war — 
weapons  we  refer  to  as  "ultimate"  weap- 
ons simply  because  there  are  no  other 
words  which  can  better  express  what 
could  happen  to  us  and  civilization  ex- 
cept those  two  ominous  words  at  the  close 
of  a  movie  scenario — "The  End." 

But  these  same  scientific  achievements 
also   have   given   us   new   weapons   for 
peace;  weapons  to  prptect  us  from  sur 
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prise  attack,  weapons  to  detect  minute 
traces  of  material  in  the  atmosphere  or 
the  stratosphere  which  assure  us  of  the 
state  of  readiness  of  our  enemies. 

Our  computers  can  assimilate,  digest, 
and  analyze  gigantic  amounts  of  raw 
data  in  huge  gulps,  coming  up  with 
answers  to  questions  in  months  in  what 
would  have  taken  decades  previously. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  this 
shorter  period  of  authorization  will  mean, 
in  some  manner,  an  upsetting  of  the 
agency's  long-range  plans.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  I  would  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  not  coming  up  with  answers  as 
fast  as  it  should  and  must.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  taking  advantage  of  some  of  the 
most  modern  methods  of  data  accumula- 
tion and  analysis,  or  perhaps  it  might  fall 
into  the  bureaucratic  trap  of  building  a 
structure  before  it  knows  what  the  prob- 
lems really  are. 

But  because  of  the  importance  of  this 
agency,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  time 
in  this  race  for  peace  is  as  important  as 
dollars,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress be  kept  constantly  abreast  of  what 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  doing  and  how  it  proposes  to 
achieve  its  objectives. 

Promises  are  not  enough.  The  road  to 
hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  and  we 
cannot  risk  an  atomic  hell  on  earth  be- 
cause of  an  oversight  or  a  misunder- 
standing. 

The  stakes  are  too  high.  We  must  be 
sure.  And  only  if  we  write  our  own 
ticket  to  future  discussions  of  this  sub- 
ject of  survival  right  here  and  now  can 
we  be  sure  that  there  will  be  under- 
standing in  months  and  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1961  when  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  was  created,  the 
United  States  became  the  first  nation  in 
the  world  to  establish  a  single  Govern- 
ment agency  responsible  for  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control.  That  Agency 
now  seeks  an  extension  of  its  authoriza- 
tion. The  critical  importance  of  the 
Agency's  job  and  its  past  performance 
more  than  justify  that  request,  and  in 
my  judgment  Congress  should  authorize 
the  $55  million  appropriation  over  a 
4-year  period. 

Since  the  end  of  Worid  War  n  the 
quest  for  disarmament  has  faced  almost 
insurmountable  odds.  Despite  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  many  Americans,  dis- 
armament has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  compulsive  dynamics  of  the  arms 
race.  At  times  it  seemed  a  goal  only  to 
be  associated  with  Utopia. 

When  during  moments  of  relaxation 
in  the  cold  war.  attempts  were  made  to 
revitalize  disarmament  projects,  all  its 
many  skeptics  dismissed  the  efforts  as 
impractical  dreaming  or  wishful  think- 
mg  Indeed,  even  some  friends  of  dis- 
armament did  as  much  damage  by  treat- 
ing arms  control  as  attractive,  but  little 
more  than  a  compelling  ideal. 

The  result  of  such  reactions  was  that 
the  goal  of  disarmament  appeared  to 
many  as  insufficiently  practical  to  be 
responsible.    Arms  control  and  disarma- 


ment policy  has  always  had  to  fight  this 
myth  and  even  after  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency   was  estab- 
lished, many  thought  the  enterprise  was 
somehow  on  probation.    That  was  never 
the  case  to  begin  with;  and  given  the 
record  of  the  Agency,  the  mj^h  associ- 
ated with  its  inception  should  by  now 
be  fully  destroyed.    The  important  work 
of   disarmament   and   arms  control   is 
presently  carried  on  daily— in  interna- 
tional negotiations,  in  research,  and  in 
policy  planning.    It  is  carefully  coordi- 
nated with  all  our  national  security  and 
defense  efforts,  and  it  has  been  firmly 
established  as  a  strong  policy  commit- 
ment of  this  Nation.    As  President  John- 
son has  put  it: 

I  am  determined  to  work  In  every  way  that 
I  can  for  safeguarded  agreements  that  wUl 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  lessen 
the  risk  of  war  and  reduce  the  dangers  and 
coetly  burdens  of  armaments. 


Since  1961  the  workload  of  the  Agency 
has  been  enormous.  At  the  outset,  the 
Agency  was  directed  to  coordinate  the 
Government's  total  effort  in  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  research.  Indi- 
vidual work  for  some  time  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
State,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  By  coordinating  that 
work,  the  Agency  now  provides  a  con- 
tinuing inventory  of  disarmament  and 
arms  control  policy  and  research. 

The  disarmament  negotiations  in 
Geneva  represent  another  job  for  the 
Agency.  As  the  Director  of  the  Agency, 
William  Foster,  remarked: 

Research  In  arms  control  and  disarmament 
is  Imperative  If  realistic  international  agree- 
ments are  to  be  reached. 

The  process  of  our  negotiations  is 
highly  complex.  Systematic  study  and 
preparation  is  a  prerequisite  for  vigilant 
and  persuasive  policy  proposals.  Thus 
this  Nation's  attempts  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  re- 
duce the  dangers  of  war  by  miscalcula- 
tion, to  promote  the  verified,  cutoff  in 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
weapons  systems,  all  require  full  research 
preparation  for  the  complicated  process 
of  bargaining.  Most  of  the  Agency's 
research  has  been  in  the  area  of  inspec- 
tion and  verification,  and  would  consti- 
tute the  basic  groundwork  for  all  test 
ban  and  arms  control  measures. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  Agency's  care- 
fvilly  planned  research  program  assures 
that  our  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  is  prudent  and  precise.  Given  the 
nature  of  disarmament  affairs  such  a 
program  is  obligatory,  for  not  only  is  ne- 
gotiation technically  complex,  it  is  also 
politically  subtle.  We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  hard-earned  diplomatic  openings 
for  lack  of  preparation  or  uncertainty  of 
purpose. 

But  the  value  of  the  Agency  goes  be- 
yond its  research  fvmctions,  and  here  we 
must  approach  disarmament  in  its  prop- 
erly broad  sense.  Our  national  peace 
achievements  since  1961— the  test  ban 
treaty,  the  "hot  line,"  and  the  Umted 
Nations  resolution  against  weapons  in 
space — were  not  accomplished  primarily 
through  the  medium  of  technical  re- 
search.   They  reflect  broader  and  more 
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basic  political  developments.  They  re- 
veal a  growing  awareness  that  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  measures  can  be 
achieved.  They  were  conceived  and 
flourished  in  a  political  atmosphere 
which  believed  in  the  power  of  ideals,  and 
the  development  of  that  atmosphere  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  function  of 
the  Agency.  Arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment is  not  merely  a  narrow  technical 
operation.  Peace  cannot  be  bought  by 
cost-effectiveness  studies  and  research 
alone. 

Thus  the  existence  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  ac- 
quires a  symbolic  importance.  Already 
England  and  West  Germany  have  fol- 
lowed the  American  lead  and  established 
agencies  responsible  for  work  in  this  area. 
Such  action  cultivates  opinion  and  stim- 
ulates thought.  It  undercuts  resignation 
and  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  war. 
It  promotes  peace  research  by  commit- 
ted and  concerned  scholars — in  activity 
largely  responsible  for  the  new  ideas  that 
often  become  national  policy. 

The  importance  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  thrives  on 
many  levels,  from  the  preparation  of 
specific  proposals  and  research  backup 
operations  to  the  cultivation  of  world- 
wide interest  in  efforts  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  wars.  The  Agency  combines 
thorough-minded  practicality  and  broad 
vision. 

Recent  efforts  suggest,  however,  that 
the  work  of  the  Agency  may  only  just  be 
beginning.  The  explosion  of  a  nuclear 
device  by  Communist  China  dramatizes 
the  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation,  and 
as  the  nature  of  world  politics  changes 
from  a  confrontation  of  two  monolithic 
powers  to  an  increased  number  of  con- 
flicting smaller  parties,  nuclear  prolifer- 
ation becomes  a  still  greater  problem. 
Will  India  be  next  to  develop  nuclear 
capabilities?    Israel?     Egypt? 

Such  problems  and  others  make  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarm^ent  Agency  a  matter 
of  highest  urgency.  The  President  and 
the  Agency  have  asked  for  a  4-year  au- 
thorization. They  have  requested  what 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  $13  million 
a  year — an  amount  we  presently  spend  in 
less  than  2  weeks  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam. To  amend  that  request  in  any  way 
would  be  to  undercut  this  country's  com- 
mitment to  long-range  peace  planning. 
To  deny  the  Agency  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion would  create  serious  difficulties  in 
the  procurement  of  talented  individuals 
and  institutions  for  contract  research 
projects.  I  therefore  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  approve  H.R.  2998  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
must  all  be  acutely  aware  that  the  bill 
before  us  is  tremendously  important  to 
the  country,  and  is  seeded  with  great  and 
perhaps  still  unknown  potential. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  requested  4-year 
authorization  which  the  administration 
requests.  I  do  so  because  this  extremely 
complex  field  requires  progression  and 
continuity. 


In  my  view,  the  amount  of  $55  million, 
over  a  4-year  period,  is  a  wholly  accept- 
able sum  for  expenditure  on  a  budget , 
item  of  perhaps  enormous  import.  I 
have  joined  in  cosponsoring  the  measure 
and  I  will  continue  to  urge  that  the  Na- 
tion spare  no  effort  in  the  formulation 
of  meaningful  proposals  for  arms  con- 
trol. 

In  order  to  build  expertise  and  recruit 
those  who  can  build  it.  the  Agency  needs 
that  sense  and  reality  of  permanence 
which  a  4-year  authorization  will  grant. 
It  is  evident  that  in  constructing  safe 
and  effective  programs,  the  Agency  must 
have  the  means  for  research.  A  great 
deal  of  this  is  contracted  with  private  re- 
search and  educational  institutions,  and 
these  can  be  expected  to  expand  their** 
means  if  the  Agency  can  demonstrate 
that  it  remains,  and  will  remain  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  an  important  instru- 
ment in  our  foreign  policy. 

Congress  can  and  will  exercise  review 
and  proper  supei-vision  over  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Agency.  Their  officials  are 
always  prepared  to  come  here  and  con- 
fer with  our  committees.  And  each  year, 
appropriations  must  be  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  recall  very  vividly  the  great  and  in- 
novating contribution  which  President 
Eisenhower  made  in  the  beginning  years 
when  the  United  States  first  recorded 
meaningful  approaches  in  this  most  cm- 
cial  field.  Before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  on  September  22, 
1960.  where  General  Eisenhower  spoke 
about  the  urgency  of  controlling  a  poten- 
tial weapons  competition  in  outer  space, 
he  concluded  with  the  words: 

The  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  general  and  complete  disarmament  can 
no  more  be  accomplished  by  rhetoric  than 
can  the  economic  development  of  newly  in- 
dependent countries.  Both  of  these  Im- 
mense tasks  facing  mankind  call  for  serious, 
painstaking,  costly,  laborious,  and  nonprop- 
aganda  approaches. 

General  Eisenhower  recognized  at 
that  time  that  the  road  to  effective  arms 
control  is  rutted  and  long,  but  that  if 
we  are  to  make  a  genuine  effort,  it  must 
be  sustained  and  expert  and  determined. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
America  has  achieved  some  noteworthy 
limited  objectives.  The  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  the  so-called  hot  line  linking 
Moscow  and  Washington,  and  the  United 
Nations  resolution  against  weapons  in 
space  patterns  this  patient  and  skilled 
effort. 

The  more  advanced  our  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  greater  is  the  task  in  searching 
for  proposals  which  will  maintain 
throughout  our  relative  balance  of  pow- 
er. Security  is  relative,  and  depends  as 
much  upon  another  country's  war  capa- 
bility as  our  own. 

Hence  research  and  study  are  essen- 
tial. It  must  keep  up  with  fresh  tech- 
nological and  scientific  developments.  It 
must  advance  to  the  stage  when,  in  of- 
fering serious  recommendations  for  arms 
limitation,  the  country  is  secure  in  the 
belief  that  adequate  detection  means  are 
readily  available.  All  of  this  requires 
sustained  effort.      / 


We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  suggest  that 
disarmament  breakthroughs  are  just 
around  the  corner,  or  that  the  Agency, 
by  its  single  contribution,  can  accom- 
plish this  millenium.  Real  and  impor- 
tant agreements  will  be  political  deci- 
sions, and  these  must  always  await  po- 
litical situations. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  country 
unprepared  to  take  meaningful  steps 
when  such  opportunity  arises.  And 
throughout  it  is  vital  that  we  continue  to 
make  the  serious  and  important  recom- 
mendations at  Geneva,  and  establish  this 
country  firmly  before  the  world  as  a 
power  peiT>etually  striving  for  peace. 

War  through  miscalculation  or  as  a 
result  of  nuclear  spread  is  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  As  a  great  power 
without  aggressive  intent  we  cannot 
shirk  from  mobilizing  our  resources  and 
skills  to  meet  the  dire  potential  of  nu- 
clear conflict. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  2998  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  COHELANl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  fchainnan,  4 
years  ago  this  Congress  established  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  the  belief  that  arms  control 
and  disarmament  can  be  acceptable 
alternatives  to  a  continued  arms  race; 
that  the  preparation  for  peace  is  at  least 
as  important  as  the  preparation  for  war. 
Certainly  these  values  are  no  less  impor- 
tant today  than  they  v;ere  then  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  with  $55  million  for  its  next  4 
years  of  operation. 

As  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  McNamara,  has  pointed  out, 
in  a  nuclear  exchange,  which  could  take 
place  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  fatal- 
ities in  Western  Europe  would  approach 
90  million,  the  fatalities  in  the  United 
States  would  approach  100  million,  and 
the  fatalities  in  the  Soviet  Union  would 
approach  another  100  million. 

Seeking  safeguarded  agreements  of 
arms  control,  therefore,  is  no  less  impor- 
tant to  our  national  security  than  main- 
taining a  defense  force  second  to  none. 
It  is  a  recognition  that  while  the  eagle  on 
the  great  shield  of  the  United  States 
holds  a  sheaf  of  arrows  in  one  talon,  it 
holds  an  olive  branch  in  the  other;  that 
the  cause  of  freedom  is  best  served  when 
we  are  prepared  and  able  to  defend  it. 
and  when  we  are  wise  and  farsighted 
enough  to  search  for  peaceful  solutions. 

Preparedness  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
not  enough  to  insure  peace.  Our  na- 
tional interest  also  requires  negotiations 
to  eliminate  the  causes  of  war  and  to 
build  a  firm  foundation  for  peace. 

National  security  requires  an  explora- 
tion of  step-by-step  verified  disarma- 
ment, as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  an 
up-to-date  dependable  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons. 

National  security  requires  a  search  for 
safeguarded  agreements  with  the  Com- 
munist world,  as  well  as  the  use  of  force 
to  meet  aggression. 
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National  security  requires  further 
steps  to  prevent  the  uncontrolled  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  as  well  as  firmness 
in  the  use  of  armed  might. 

Our  national  security  requires,  in  brief, 
an  understanding  that  it  does  not  always 
increase  as  we  increase  our  arms;  that 
an  arms  race  which  moves  ever  faster  to- 
ward the  possibility  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion diminishes  the  security  of  us  all. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  have  argued 
that  a  4-year  authorization  is  an  abdi- 
cation of  congressional  responsibility. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

A  4-year  program  would  simply  per- 
mit long-range  planning  toward  what 
must  remain  a  long-range  goal. 

It  would  let  the  nations  of  the  world 
Itnow  that  even  in  these  troubled  times 
our  thirst  for  peace  has  not  slackened. 

And,  it  would  not  diminish  the  author- 
ity or  the  responsibility  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  or  the  Congress  to  re- 
view the  actual  appropriation  on  a  yearly 
basis. 

Research  in  arms  control  and  disarm- 
ament is  imperative  if  realistic  interna- 
tional agreements  are  to  be  reached. 
The  sheer  complexity  of  a  nuclear  age 
and  arms  control  negotiations  requires 
nothing  less  than  a  strengthened  agency 
given  the  time  which  the  problem  re- 
quires to  do  its  proper  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  US.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  has  compiled  a 
commendable  record  in  its  4  short  years 
of  existence.  It  has  pa'ovided  us  with 
the  foundation  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  for  a  continuous  communication 
line  between  Washington  and  Moscow, 
and  for  a  cutback  in  the  planned  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material.  It  has 
played  a  key  role  in  the  development  of 
the  current  U.S.  proposals  before  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference. 

I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  approved 
so  that  this  Agency  may  continue  its  vital 
work,  with  the  long-term  authorization 
which  it  requires.  I  ua"ge  that  this  4- 
year  program  be  approted  as  a  measure 
of  our  i-esponsibility  to  this  Nation,  and 
to  a  world  in  search  of  peace. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  the  Disarmament  Agency  it- 
self does  not  claim  to  have  negotiated 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  or  to  have 
put  across  the  so-called  hot  line?  It 
does  not  claim  the  credit  for  this. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  I  did  not  make  any  assertion  to 
the  effect  that  the  Agency  claimed  that 
it  did  negotiate  the  treaty;  but  what  the 
record  will  clearly  show  is  that  they  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  clearing  the  path 
for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  record  will  not 
clearly  show  even  that. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  1  think  it  is  un- 
disputed that  the  groundwork  was  laid 
by  the  Agency  for  the  nuclear  test  ban. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  That  indeed  is  my 
understanding.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  far  the  discussion  of  this  bill  has 
not  been  over  whether  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  Agency's  life  is  desirable, 
but  whether  we  should  authorize  this 
program  for  another  4  years.  The  dis- 
cussion has  been  about  the  advisability 
of  extending  it  for  2  years  only. 

Let  me  make  my  own  position  clear 
at  the  outset.  I  am  very  decideifily  not  an 
opponent  of  this  Agency;  in  fact,  I  ap- 
proved the  Agency  when  it  was  originally 
established  and  I  have  taken  a  sym- 
pathetic view  of  its  activities  ever  since. 
The  question  may  be  asked,  How  much 
does  the  Agency  contribute  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  international  tensions  which 
plague  us?  I  myself  feel  that  this 
Agency  has  a  useful,  and  important,  role 
in  this  whole  area  of  national  security. 
It  is  being  done  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  employees.  There  are,  I 
think,  at  the  moment  fewer  than  200 
employees  in  the  Agency,  and  they  are 
requesting,  among  other  things,  the  ad- 
dition of  about  24  employees. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
real  question  in  front  of  us  as  members 
of  the  legislative  branch.  Should  we 
go  along  with  this  request,  which  one 
can  understand  and  perhaps  sympathize 
with,  from  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government? 

Should  we  authorize  this  Agency  for  a 
4-year  period? 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
stressed  the  fact  that  he  was  asking 
for  a  4-year  program  because,  and  I 
quote.  "My  purpose  is  to  intensify  our 
efforts  in  that  critical  area." 

Well,  I  would  not  argue  with  the  Presi- 
dent about  the  advisability  of  intensify- 
ing efforts  to  control  arms  and  reduce 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  annihilation  on 
all  sides.  I  would  doubt  very  much, 
however,  whether  the  Agency  would  not 
be  able  to  intensify  those  efforts  if  it  has 
only  a  2-year  authorization  instead  of 
a  4-year  period  as  is  now  being  asked. 
Mr.  Poster,  the  Director  of  the  pro- 
gram, also  stresses  the  advisabiUty  of  a 
4-year  program.  This  is  understand- 
able enough.  I  might  say  I  asked  the 
Director  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  whether  he  would  not  be 
able  to  have  an  easier  job  should  he  have 
a  longer  authorization  than  the  Congress 
has  been  willing  to  grant  his  Agency. 
He  said,  "Of  course,  it  would  be  easier 
for  us  if  we  had  a  longer  authorization." 
But  you  note  the  AID  program  is  not 
coming  in  with  such  a  long  authorization 
as  the  ACDA  is  asking. 

Mr.  Foster  says  it  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  long-range  research  and  plan- 
ning, and  the  argument  has  been  made 
on  the  floor  that  this  longer  period  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective 
research  organization. 

But  surely  there  is  no  reason  why  any- 
body, or  any  agency,  cannot  plan  as  far 
ahead  in  the  future  as  it  wants  and  make 
plans  as  long  range  as  it  wants.  It  can 
make  as  many  contracts  as  it  has  the 
money  to  permit,  with  respect  to  as  much 
long-range  planning  as  it  wants  over  the 
next  2  years. 


There  is  no  necessity  that  any  agency 
have  a  life  of  4  years  for  that  agency  to 
look  ahead  and  to  make  long-range 
plans. 

'  As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  many  cases 
the  international  situation  changes  so 
quickly  that  long-range  planslare  mean- 
ingless— except  to  throw  away — because 
of  the  changes  in  the  international  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Poster  also  pointed  out  that  with  a 
4-year  authorization  there  would  be  more 
emphasis,  as  he  puts  it,  on  the  continu-  ^ 
ing  nature  of  our  determination  to  re- 
duce the  danger  and  the  devastation  of 
war  through  arms  control.  In  other 
words,  this  would  be  a  psychological  fac- 
tor, if  we  have  an  agency  that  has  a  life 
of  4  years  instead  of  only  2.  It  would 
show  other  countries  of  the  world  that 
our  hearts  are  in  the^ right  place;  that 
we  are  peace  loving  and  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  provide  ourselves  with  con- 
crete information  that  will  lead  to  a  re- 
duction in  international  tensions. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  should  need 
to  provide  no  such  reassurance  for  other 
nations.  Whether  this  Agency  continues 
in  existence  or  not  is  not  the  question 
today.  The  question  is  simply  whether 
this  Agency  should  have  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  authority  or  something  longer. 

In  any  case  the  record  over  a  period  of 
decades  proves  that  our  basic  intention  Is 
to  get  along  with  our  neighbors,  and  our 
basic  intention  has  been  to  reduce  arma- 
ments where  we  can.  That  is  one  reason 
why  the  Agency  was  established. 

The  third  reason  giv^  by  Mr.  Foster 
was  that  it  would  help  him  to  retain  or 
secure  key  personnel.  People  have  asked 
about  the  nature  of  the  personnel  and 
how  many  people  have  left. 

The  hearings  indicate  that  there  are 
relatively  few  people  employed  by  the 
Agency  itself. 

I  might  point  out,  and  the  information 
is  on  page  11  of  the  hearings,  that  under 
the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  there 
are  four  Assistant  Directors  who  are  paid 
$26,000  a  year  apiece. 

There  are,  I  believe,  a  total  of  5  grade 
18  employees  who  receive  presently 
$24,500  apiece. 

According  to  Mr.  Foster,  there  are  also 
Public  Law  313  people  who  are  scientists 
and  who  are  now  able  to  have  a  high 
level  of  pay. 

If  one  looks  at  the  hearings,  on  page 
10,  one  sees  the  number  of  individuals 
who  have  left  the  Agency,  and  where 
they  have  gone.  In  many  cases,  the 
State  Department  claims  the  attention 
of  ex-employees  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  do  not  suppose 
they  go  there  because  the  jobs  pay  more. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  they  go  there 
simply  because  they  know  they  will  have 
jobs  for  the  next  20  years  instead  of  the 
next  2  or  3. 

In  any  event,  a  4-year  authorization 
for  this  program  would  not  alleviate  the 
problem  of  good  men  leaving  one  agency 
to  go  either  into  private  business  or  to 
some  other  government  operation.  Pre- 
sumably this  problem  affects  many  agen- 
cies, not  just  ACDA.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  fool  ourselves  by  suggest- 
ing that  a  4-year  amortization  would 
affect  the  flow  of  employees  appreciably. 
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In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  believe  there  is  a  real  issue  involved 
here  today.  In  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  basic,  sound  justification  for 
a  4-year  extension  of  this  program. 

Members  will  notice  that  the  Agency 
has  projected  very  roughly  how  it  would 
spend  the  money.  The  proposed  au- 
thorization is  to  be  available  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  Proposed  increases  are  go- 
ing to  revolve  largely  around  the  so- 
called  research  effort  by  the  Agency.  In 
most  cases  there  expenditures  will  be 
concentrated  in  the  field  tests  and  in  the 
verification  procedures,  areas  in  which 
the  Agency  is  doing  research.  These  are, 
in  effect,  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  what  the 
Agency  engages  in. 

Is  there  some  practical  way  by  which 
we  can  detect  violations  of  agreements 
into  which  we  have  entered,  or  into 
which  we  might  enter?  ^This  is  the  area 
in  which  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  spend 
money. 

But  the  money  could  be  spent  just  as 
well,  indeed  far  more  effectively,  if  avail- 
able over  a  2 -year  period  only.  They 
could  come  back  in  2  years'  time,  and 
then  say,  "for  the  next  2  years  we  be- 
lieve we  will  need  more — or  perhaps 
less — money  than  we  have  been  spend- 
ing." 

We  cannot  know  now  whether  they 
will  continue  to  need  to  spend  as  much 
money,  because  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  first  2  years,  or  whether 
perhaps  they  will  need  to  spend  more. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  sound  logical  or 
practical  reason  why  we  should  authorize 
a  4-year  period. 

I  might  say  that  in  committee  there 
was  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  extension  for  4  years.  This 
difference  of  opinion,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
existed  among  the  Democrats.  I  might 
say  that  all  of  the  Flepublicans  on  the 
connnittee  were  in  favor  of  the  shorter 
extension,  "  and  some  knowledgeable 
Democrats  also  supported  that  position. 
I  hope  we  will  not  take  a  partisan  line. 
This  is  merely  a  questiorrSof  whether  a 
suflScient  justification  has  Jfteen  made  for 
the  program  being  extended  as  long  as 
requested.  In  my  opinion  a  sufiBcient 
case  has  not  been  made  to  justify  the 
request. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  always  a  delight  to  listen  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  He  as- 
sures us  that  all  the  Republicans — all  of 
them — are  in  favor  of  shortening  the  au- 
thorization period  to  2  years.  "But,"  he 
said,  "do  not  put  any  politics  into  it." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall,  I  said  all  the  Republi- 
cans on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs felt  that  way.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  is  a  Republican,  has  al- 
ready spoken  in  favor  of  the  4-year  au- 
thorization. If  I  gave  the  gentleman  the 
impression  that  I  was  saying  "all  Re- 
publicans" I  hope  the  record  will  indi- 


cate clearly  that  I  did  not  mean  all  Re- 
publicans and  that  one  Republican,  at 
least,  has  spoken  up  and  said  he  will  back 
the  4-year  authorization. 

I  hope  we  will  not  bring  politics  into 
this,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  is  not  in- 
tending to  do  it  himself. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  emphasizing  the  point 
that  a  Republican  has  already  spoken 
for  the  4-year  extension.  But  the  Dis- 
armament Agency  is  in  politics  although 
for  that  neither  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  nor  I  are  responsible.  The  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  was 
very  much  an  issue  in  the  presidential 
campaign,  and  the  American  people 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  Agency 
against  which  the  Republican  nominee 
for  President  had  voted  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

With  regard  to  the  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  authorization  to  2  years  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Agency  know  they  cannot 
defeat  the  Agency  itself.  They  do  not 
have  the  votes  and  cannot  get  the  votes. 
The  American  people  made  it  crystal 
clear  last  November  that  they  want 
peace,  a  safe  and  honorable  peace,  and 
that  the  Disarmament  Agency  as  an  in- 
strumentality of  peace  is  close  to  their 
hearts.  So  the  enemies  of  the  Agency  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  cut  down  the  au- 
thorization for  2  years  with  the  desperate 
hope  that  in  another  2  years  and  in 
another  election  they  can  pick  up  enough 
votes  to  end  the  Agency  and  kill  com- 
pletely the  chance  for  a  secure  and 
honorable  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  looked  for  my 
good  friends  on  the  other  side  to  build  a 
new  image  of  the  Republican  Party.  I 
regret  they  are  off  to  a  poor  start.  In- 
stead of  a  new  image  they  are  bringing 
out  the  old,  brightened  up  with  a  bit  of 
shoe  polish. 

We  should  have  a  two-party  system  in 
America,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  entitled  to  have  a 
new  image  to  fire  them  up.  But  here  we 
have  the  same  old  image  that  brought  on 
the  Republican  disaster  of  last  Novem- 
ber— opposition  to  the  only  instrumen- 
tality for  peace  we  have.  That  was  an 
issue  in  the  last  campaign  in  which  the 
Republicans  suffered  the  worst  defeat  in 
political  history. 

I  hope  when  the  vote  is  taken  on  this 
amendment  that  every  Democrat  will 
stand  up  and  vote  for  a  safe  and  honor- 
able peace  and  against  the  amendment. 
You  know,  all  Democrats  came  here  with 
increased  majorities  because  the  people 
of  America  had  faith  in  President  John- 
son to  bring  to  our  world  and  our  gener- 
ation a  real  and  lasting  peace — a  safe 
and  honorable  peace.  I  had  the  largest 
majority  I  have  ever  enjoyed — very  much 
better  than  2  to  1 — and  I  ran  behind 
President  Johnson.  And  that  was  true 
pretty  much  all  over  the  country. 

Now,  I  have  not  come  here  to  say,  "Oh, 
well,  I  am  for  the  administration,  but 
maybe,  maybe,  this  authorization  ought 
to  be  only  for  2  years,  because  maybe  in 
1964  the  people  made  a  mistake  and  in 
1966  they  may  be  sick  and  bored  with 
peace."  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  stand- 
ing with  the  President,  and  his  faith  in 
peace  on  earth  will  be  my  strength.     I 


am  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  I  am  going  to  vote  with  my  chair- 
man. Not  only  is  he  one  of  the  ablest 
chairmen  we  have  in  this  Congress,  but 
he  is  a  Democrat.  He  is  my  leader;  I 
am  on  his  team ;  he  is  on  the  President's 
team.  So,  as  I  see  it,  it  is  a  plain  test  of 
party  loyalty,  and  also,  I  might  add,  of 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  peace  of  our 
prayers.  I  hope  there  will  not  be  a  Dem- 
ocrat who  will  go  wandering  away  and 
say  to  himself,  "Oh,  well,  make  this  just 
2  years,  because  maybe  in  2  years  from 
now  the  Republicans  will  have  control  of 
the  House  and  they  might  want  to  scut- 
tle this  whole  business  and  kill  the  little 
bird  of  peace." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross].    $ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  superduper  Disarmament  Agency 
was  created  a  few  years  ago  we  were  told 
on  the  House  floor  it  would  bring  to- 
gether in  one  place  all  of  the  agencies 
dealing  with  this  subject.  Well,  they  are 
still  about  as  scattered  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  them.  They  are  all  over  the  land- 
scai>e.  This  Agency  is  duplicating  work 
already  being  done ;  carrying  on  research 
and  other  activities  that  are  already  be- 
ing done  all  over  this  Government^  This 
bill  will  increase  instead  of  decrease. 
Instead  of  its  being  a  compact,  so-called 
elite  organization,  it  is  elite  in  only  one 
respect,  and  that  is  its  payroll. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]  mentioned  this  a  mo- 
ment ago.  On  an  authorized  payroll  of 
214  persons,  some  30  are  drawing  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000  a  year,  and  some  26 
people  are  paid  from  $15,000  to  $20,000 
a  year.  That  is  a  lush  payroll  in  any 
language.  There  are  plenty  of  chiefs 
and  few  Indians  in  this  tribe. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  like  to  refresh 
my  memory.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
thp  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service  that  established  the  supergrades 
for  this  Agency.    Am  I  incon-ect? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  raised 
that  question  in  the  committee  and  got 
his  answer  at  that  time.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  never  approved  of  all  those 
supergrades. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Were  you  not  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee?  Were  you 
not  the  ranking  member  of  that  sub- 
committee that  created  all  of  the  super- 
grades  under  this  Agency? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Except  I  never  voted 
for  them.  I  cannot  help  it  if  you  Demo- 
crats vote  to  create  all  of  these  boon- 
doggles. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Why  did  not  the  gen- 
tleman object  to  creating  the  supergrades 
when  he  was  on  the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  headed  by  our 
former  colleague  from  Georgia,  James 
Davis,  that  had  this  responsibility?  This 
committee  turned  over  jurisdiction  to 
your  committee  with  the  understanding 
you  were  to  adjust  the  supergrades. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  well 
blows,  and  I  tell  him  again,  I  opposed 
the  creation  of  the  additional  super- 
grades  in  Government  and  giving  to  this 
organization  all  of  these  supergrades.  I 
voted  against  the  bill  because  I  was  con- 
vinced when  this  superduper  organiza- 
tion was  created  a  few  years  ago  it  would 
not  do  what  you  said  it  would  do,  but 
rather  would  result  in  extravagance. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  feel  it  has  done 
a  good  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  sure  you  do. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  And  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  the  agency  has  done  a  good 

job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  I  do  not  feel  that  way.  I 
might  add  that  there  are  many  others 
around  here  who  are  just  as  careless  as 
they  can  be  about  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money.  We  haTe  a  Federal  debt 
in  this  country  of  around  $316  billion. 
I  wonder  where  it  is  proposed  to  get  the 
money  to  jump  this  organization  to  $55 
million,  or  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  $14 
million  a  year.  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
get  the  money? 

You  say  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
has  been  maintained  by  this  outfit. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
What  peace  we  have  Is  maintained  by 
the  fact  that  those  who  are  enemies  of 
this  country  know  that  -we  have  the  abil- 
ity to  infiict  swift  and  certain  reprisals 
on  them.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  were  in  Vietnam 
and  being  shot  at  today  he  would  have 
quite  a  time  selling  himself  or  anyone 
else  on  the  idea  that  there  is  peace  in 
this  world.  I  say  again  that  whatever 
peace  there  is  in  this  world  is  being 
maintained  by  the  certain  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  Infiict  reprisal  on  those 
who  would  start  a  holocaust;  and  the 
gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  disarmament  outfit 
came  before  our  committee  2  years  ago 
and  claimed  that  the  hot  line  and  the 
test  ban  agreement  represented  their 
accomplishments.  They  came  back  this 
year  and  the  only  recoa-d  of  accomplish- 
ment to  which  they  could  point  was  the 
same  as  it  was  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  What  other  agency 
in  the  Government  today  can  point  to 
more  accomplishments  than  this  Agency 
has  accomplished  in  a  short  period  of  4 
years?    Name  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  are  altogether  too  many  agencies 
in  the  Federal  Government  which,  on 
the  basis  of  the  money  spent  in  rela- 
tion to  accomplishment,  are  in  the  same 
boat  with  this  outfit.  There  is  spend- 
ing, extravagance,  and  more  spending 
all  over  the  map,  with  accomplishments 
all  too  few. 

As  an  example  of  what  you  have  on 
the  disarmament  payroll,  here  is  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Clement  E.  Conger  who 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $22,195  per  year. 
He  is  listed  as  a  special  assistant.  Last 
Sunday  I  picked  up  the  Washington  Star 
and  noticed  an  article  entitled,  "Few 
Spots  Are  Bare— All  They  Need  Is  an 
Angel." 

It  seems  that  Clement  E.  Conger,  the 
disarmament  specialist,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  State  Department's  Special  Fine 


Arts  Committee  which  is  accimiulating 
Chippendale  furniture  and  a  Philadel- 
phia style  furniture  for  the  State  De- 
partment. I  do  not  know  whether 
Clement  Conger  is  being  paid  $22,195  a 
year  for  moonlighting  in  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  or  moon- 
lighting some  place  else.  I  hope  some- 
body can  shed  some  light  on  this.  I 
wonder  how  many  others  on  the  lush 
payroll  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  are 
spending  time  on  other  things  com- 
pletely extraneous  to  disarmament. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  evidence  that  this  man  works  in 
the  daytime  at  that  job?  I  am  not 
familiar  with  Mr.  Conger's  work  but  it 
is  possible  that  he  may  be  at  the  State 
Department  on  a  volunteer  basis.  The 
gentleman  is  making  accusations  that 
this  man  is  being  paid  out  of  Disarma- 
ment Agency  funds  while  he  is  working 
at  the  State  Department.  Has  he  the 
facts  to  support  his  statement? 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  know  is  what  I 
read  in  the  newspapers  and  in  relation 
to  the  payroll  which  you  are  about  to 
approve. 

Mr.    MORGAN.    The    gentleman    is 
fond  of  quoting  from  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 
Mr.       FARBSTEIN.    Wherever       Mr. 
Conger  is  at  any  time  of  the  day,  would 
the   gentleman   say   that   the   test  ban 
treaty  was  worth  $14  million? 
Mr.  GROSS.     That  who? 
Mr.     FARBSTEIN.    The     test     ban 
treaty  was  worth  $14  million  to  our  tax- 
payers? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  of  course,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
is  the  first  to  admit  that  it  did  not  alone 
engineer  the  test  ban  treaty.  It  claims 
to  have  made  some  contribution,  and  I 
say  that  is  questionable. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  You  cannot  prove 
any  differently,  but  certainly  when  you 
spend  $40  billion  for  defense  you  can 
afford  to  spend  $14  million  a  year  even 
if  they  only  take  a  portion  of  the  credit 
for  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  Do  not 
take  all  of  my  time.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  this  Agency  has 
brought  about  what  peace  there  is  in 
the  world  today? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  No,  but  in  this 
particular  situation  I  am  not  talking 
about  peace  generally.  They  initiated 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  I  think  for  that  alone,  even 
if  we  spend  $50  million  a  year,  it  is  worth 
while. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  spending  $150 
million  a  year  on  the  United  Nations 
and  there  is  a  disarmament  setup  in  the 
United  Nations.  How  much  more  do  you 
want  to  spend  on  what  you  know  is  a 
hopeless  gesture  toward  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  world?  There  is  no  peace, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  it,  and  there 
will  be  no  disarmament  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  You  insist  upon  spending 
additional  millions  on  disarmament  and 
yet  the  other  day  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  with  great  fan- 
fare, and  apparently  with  pride,  that  this 
Government  has  approved  the  sale  of  $1 


billion  worth  of  war  weapons  to  Great 
Britain  and  Australia. 

Who  is  disarming?  Who  has  any  in- 
tention of  disarming? 

A  few  years  ago,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
.  we  were  spending  $1  million  to  $2  million 
a  year  on  a  disarmament  setup  over  at 
the  White  House.  And  we  were  getting 
exactly  as  much  disarmament  then  for 
$1  million  or  $2  million  as  you  will  get  if 
you  boost  this  to  $14  million  a  year.  You 
will  get  exactly  as  much. 

How  can  this  Government  be  arming 
the  rest  of  the  world,  selling  military 
hardware  and  weapons  of  all  kinds  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  then  say  that  it  is 
genuinely  interested  in  disarmament? 
How  utterly  inconsistent  can  you  be? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  would  be  satisfied 
to  spend  the  $40  billion  a  year  that  we 
are  spending  for  arms,  if  we  could  have 
some  reasonable  certainty  that  we  could 
get  the  world  to  disarm. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course,  and  so 
would  I.  But  the  gentleman  knows  that 
is  fantastic;  that  there  is  not  a  single 
power  in  this  world  today  ready  or  will- 
ing to  disarm.  That  is  why  there  is  no 
sense  in  spending  $14  million  a  year  on 
this  outfit.  That  is  why  they  ought  to 
be  brought  back  each  year  for  a,  scrutiny 
as  to  how  they  spend  the  milUons  of 
dollars  that  are  being  dished  out  to  them 
each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  support  an 
expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  a  year 
to  maintain  a  stafif  capable  of  discussing 
disarmament  if  any  nation  gave  evidence 
it  v;as  seriously  interested.  But  it  is 
utterly  fl^culous  and  an  affront  to  the 
intelligent  of  reasonable  people  to  spend 
$14  million  a  year  on  a  bunch  of  pay- 
rollers  to  carry  the  torch  of  disarmament 
when  at  the  very  same  time  the  U.S. 
Government  is  approving  the  sale  of 
hvmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
arms  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker]. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  a  4-year  authorization 
and  against  th€  2-year  amendment.  As 
a  sponsor  of  the  4-year  authorization 
bill,  I  believe  such  a  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  peace  is  in  our  national  interest. 
And  I  believe  that  my  position  is  more 
consistent  with  the  past  Republican  rec- 
ord in  the  arms  control  field  than  is  the 
position  of  the  proponents  of  the  2-year 
amendment. 

The  Arms  Control  Agency  had  its 
genesis  in  the  State  Department's  E>is- 
armament  Administration,  established 
under  President  Eisenhower.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Agency  in  1961  was  supported, 
among  others,  by  former  President  Ei- 
senhower ;  two  former  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  and  Robert 
A.  Lovett;  former  Secretary  of  State, 
Christian  A^Herter;  former  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  Dr. 
Herbert  York;  two  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sadors to  the  United  Nations.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  James  J.  Wadsworth; 
former  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe,  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther;  and 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lem^nitzer. 
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John  J.  McCloy,  a  distinguished  Re- 
publican, directed  the  drafting  of  the 
legislation  which  became  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  That  act 
created  the  Agency  by  a  bipartisan  vote 
of  73  to  14  in  the  Senate  and  290  to  54 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  was 
proud  to  have  been  a  sponsor  of  that  bill. 
The  mission  of  the  Agency  was  recog- 
nized then  by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats — and.  in  the  intei-est  of  na- 
tional security,  should  continue  to  be 
recognized  now — as  complementary  to 
the  mission  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. Both  are  integral  parts  of  a  com- 
plex whole  dedicated  to  advancing  this 
countiy's  objectives  and  keeping  it 
secure. 

As  Mr.  Foster,  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  and  himself  a.  Republican, 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  arms 
control  measures  can  first,  maintain 
military  balance  at  present  levels — or  on 
a  downward  plane — rather  than  on  an 
upward  spiral;  second,  offer  a  means  of 
correcting  a  situation  in  which  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  our  national 
resources  goes  into  armaments;  and, 
third,  slow  down  the  nuclear  buildup  and 
inhibit  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  thereby  reducing  the  chances 
of  nuclear  war  and  the  devastation  such 
a  war  might  bring. 

These  objectives  are  not  partisan  ob- 
jectives. They  are  American  objectives. 
Indeed,  the  first  meaningful  proposals 
designed  to  achieve  such  objectives  were 
advanced  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration.       ^ 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
reasons  for  a  4-year' authorization  is  that 
it  would  tell  the  world  in  troubled  times 
that  the  United  States,  while  vigilant  to 
danger  and  prepared  to  meet  it,  is  also 
pursuing  the  cause  of  peace  with  in- 
creased vigor.  In  a  world  threatened 
with  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
yet  untold  countries  and  with  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  southeast  Asia,  it  is  even 
more  important  to  lay  long-term  plans 
to  reduce  the  danger  and  devastation  of 
war  through  arms  conti-ol. 

Moreover,  the  Agency  says  it  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  pursue  the  nec- 
essarv  long-range  planning  under  a  4- 
year  authorization.     The  effective  pro- 
motion of  our  national  security  by  safe- 
guarded arms  control  measures  requires 
a  good  deal  of  research.    Like  all  re- 
search .some  of  it  is  productive  and  some 
is  notr-hjut  the  fact  remains  that  it  must 
be  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Agen- 
cy and  its  contractors  on  a  long-term 
basis.    It  stands  to  reason  that  it  would 
be  much  easier  for  the  Agency  to  get 
good  people  if  they  know  the  Agency  will 
be  around  for  at  least  4  years.    It  would 
also  make  it  easier  to  interest  corpora- 
tions and  institutions  in  doing  the  nec- 
essary long-term  research,   keep   their 
own  arms  control  study  groups  together, 
and  invest  some  of  their  own  funds  in 
this  research  if  they  know  their  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  firm  4-year  com- 
mitment to  the  effort.    Annual  appro- 
priations will  still  be  required,  of  course, 
but  they  deal  with  how  much  the  Agency 
will  need — not  whether  it  will  continue. 


I  might  add  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  is  the  only 
one  in  the  large  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  bill  which  regularly 
requires  a  new  authorization  just  to  con- 
tinue in  operation.  The  last  time  the 
Agency  required  an  authorization  the 
House  had  to  pass  the  omnibus  appropri- 
ations bill  before  enactment  of  the 
Agency's  pending  new  authorization.  As 
a  result  the  House  had  no  opportunity 
to  give  an  independent  judgment  on  the 
Agency's  appropriation.  Under  the  au- 
thorization recently  reported  out  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  this 
problem  could  be  avoided  in  at  least  3  out 
of  the  4  years. 

The  proponents  of  the  2-year  author- 
ization claim  that  the  4-year  bill  would 
constitute  an  abdication  of  congressional 
responsibility  for  reviewing  the  program 
to  assure  its  consistency  with  the  chang- 
ing world  situation.    I  see  no  basis  for 
this  claim.    The  Agency  has  indicated  it 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  appear  be- 
fore the  authorizing  committee  any  time 
the  committee  desires.     Moreover,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Agency  main- 
tains contact  with  the  committee  on  all 
important  matters  and  that  it  keeps  the 
committee  advised  on  its  activities  and 
program.   Finally,  and  I  would  stress  this 
point,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  already  provides  the  assurance 
that  no  agreement  obligating  the  United 
States  to  disarm  or  reduce  its  Armed 
Forces  can  become  effective  without  prior 
congressional  approval.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  nothing  to  fear  and 
much  to  gain  in  authorizing  longer  range 
planning  that  will  better  enable  us  to 
cope  with  the  difficult  problems  of  arms 
control  and  world  peace. 

The    Philadelphia    Inquirer    recently 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  which  I  am 
including  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Jan.    18, 
1965] 
Man  and  the  Atom 
There  can  be  no  Great  Society  in  America, 
or  anj^here,  unless  a  way  is  found  to  avert 
a  great  catastrophe  of  nuclear  annihilation. 
No  one  is  more  keenly  aware  of  this,  or 
more    seriously    concerned,    than    President 
Johnson. 

On  the  threshold  of  his  inauguration  to  a 
full  term  in  the  White  House,  Mr.  Johnson 
is  giving  increased  attention  and  priority  to 
the  crucial  problem  of  atomic  weapons  con- 
trol. He  has  issued  a  timely  appeal  to  Con- 
gress, urging  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  face  squarely  the  urgent  necessity  for 
progress  toward  preventing  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  arms. 

Following  a  rapid  succession  of  special 
messages  to  Congress  on  health,  education, 
Immigration  and  foreign  aid,  the  President 
sent  to  Capitol  Hill  a  program  for  arms  con- 
trol that,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  vital 
Issue  of  the  day.  With  Red  China  now  clear- 
ly In  view  on  the  nuclear  horizon,  looming 
ominously  larger  with  every  sunrise,  and  with 
a  dozen  other  countries  potentially  within 
range  of  developing  nuclear  war  capability 
in  the  next  decade,  every  aspiration  of  man- 
kind hinges  on  devising  an  effective  method 
of  putting  the  brakes  on  the  atomic  weapons 
race  before  It  drives  humanity  over  the  brink 
into  the  abyss  of  a  hydrogen  holocaust. 

The  President  asks  Congress  for  $55  million 
to  finance  work  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  during  the  next  4  years. 


This  represents  about  a  50-percent  increase 
over  the  Agency's  current  budget.  We  sup- 
port  Mr.  Johnson's  request  wholeheartedly— 
as  a  minimum  requirement.  We  urge  Con- 
gress, In  appropriating  the  full  amount  he 
asks,  to  go  on  record  with  a  pledge  to  pro- 
vide whatever  additional  funds  may  be  need- 
ed later  to  accelerate  arms  control  achieve- 
ments. 

Money,  of  course,  will  not  remove  the  bur- 
den of  the  atomic  bomb  from  the  backs  of 
the  human  race.  But  money  is  essential  to 
recruit  scientists  and  statesmen  of  the  cali- 
ber necessary  to  launch  and  sustain  a  major 
offensive  in  the  quest  for  nuclear  peace. 

Three  nuclear  powers — the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Britain — are  partici- 
pants in  a  limited  test  ban  pact  successfully 
negotiated  In  1963.  The  other  two  nuclear 
powers — France  and  Communist  China — have 
refused  to  sign  the  treaty.  Instead  of  be- 
laboring this  point.  It  might  be  wiser  for 
American  diplomacy  to  strive  for  a  higher 
goal  and  a  major  breakthrough:  a  treaty, 
with  Inspection  to  guard  against  cheating, 
that  would  address  Itself  directly  and  specifi- 
cally not  only  to  halting  all  nuclear  weapons 
testing  but  to  preventing  the  dissemination  ■ 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  related  knowledge  to 
additional  countries. 


Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr., PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  }/Lt. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2998,  as  I  believe  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
done  a  good  job.  This  sh(Juld  be  sup- 
ported as  a  bipartisan  measure  because 
the  Agency  has  had  bipartisan  support 
from  the  time  of  establishment.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy 
and  also  President  Johnson  have  made  a 
point  of  the  essential  nature  of  this 
Agency  and  the  need  for  it. 

We  on  the  Republican  side  should  be 
pleased  that  the  Director  of  the  Agency 
is  a  fine  Republican  executive,  William 
Foster,  and  that  he  has  done  a  good  job. 
Mr.  Foster  has  had  previous  broad  man- 
agement experience  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment administrative  experience  in  many 
fields. 

My  own  position  is  that  Congress 
should  keep  this  Agency  upder  close 
supervision.  Therefore,  I  would  favor  an 
amendment  which  would  reduce  the  au- 
thorization time  by  a  2-year  period.  If 
Congress  gives  an  extension  of  authori- 
zation for  this  Agency  for  2  years,  then 
the  personnel  have  ample  time  for  long- 
range  planning.  The  Agency  will  have 
the  backing  of  this  Congress.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  authorize  the  Agency 
to  continue  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  an  untidy  world. 
The  Members  of  this  House  should  not 
be  looking  around  blaming  the  present 
world  situation  on  any  particular  party 
of  the  United  States  or  any  particular 
agency  or  branch  of  Government.  The 
untidy  situation  has  been  there  a  mighty 
long  time,  and  I  believe  it  will  exist 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  all  of  us  here. 
It  is  an  untidy  world,  though,  and  we 
should  do  our  best  to  obtain  and  main- 
tain the  peace  on  a  just  basis.  I  think 
it  is  no  answer  to  this  legislation  that 
there  is  no  peace.  That  is  the  end  result 
and  it  is  what  we  are  all  working  for.  Of 
course,  all  our  efforts  should  be  aimed 
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at  doing  as  much  as  we  Can  to  get  peace 
in  the  world  and  to  work  toward  that 

I  favor  the  passage  of  Ithis  legislation. 
Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  Agency  in  1961,  I  favor 
the  enactment  of  this  legiislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  continued 
support  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

When  I  cosponsored  tihe  bill  creating 
this  Agency  in  1961,  the  need  for  it  was 
clear  and  compelling.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment had  been  of  constant  international 
concern  and  the  subject  of  many  inter- 
national conferences  of  varying  duration 
and  magnitude. 

It  was  essential  that  our  representa- 
tives at  these  conferences  be  thoroughly 
prepared  and  fully  aware  of  the  pitfalls 
as  well  as  the  opportunities.  There  was 
a  clear  need  for  continuity  of  represen- 
tation and  for  preparation  and  backup 
by  a  permanent  professional  staff  with 
an  adequate  fund  of  pertinent  knowledge 
and  experience.  Our  experts  should  be 
aware  of  the  history  of  prior  negotia- 
tions, of  Soviet  tactics,  and  of  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  and  thinking  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  the  technical,  military, 
political,  economic,  legal,  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  particular  measures  under 
consideration.  i 

The  Agency  has  filledl  these  needs  well 
to  date;  but  the  needs  still  persist,  and 
the  Agency  should  be  given  a  renewed 
mandate. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  played  a  major  role  in  the 
achievement  of  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  The  draft  treaty,  which  was 
prepared  and  tabled  in  Geneva  in  the 
summer  of  1962,  was  in.  fact  the  basis  of 
the  negotiations  for  th$  treaty  that  was 
actually  signed  a  year  later. 

The  Agency  also  is  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  hot  line  between 
Moscow  and  Washington,  designed  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  war  through  misunder- 
standing or  miscalculation,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  formulation  of  the 
U.N.  resolution  calling  upon  all  nations 
to  refrain  from  placing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  orbit.  Its  research  helped 
establish  the  technical  basis  and  feasi- 
bility of  these  measure$. 

Besides  these  accomplishments,  the 
Agency  has  continued  the  search  for 
other  viable  measures  to  keep  the  arms 
race  from  getting  out  of  control,  and  to 
subject  such  measures  to  acid-testing. 
It  has  given  extensive  attention  to  the 
economic  and  military,  impact  of  pro- 
posals in  this  field.  And  it  has  provided 
the  United  States  with  good  and  well- 
informed  representation  on  this  subject 
both  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Con- 
ference and  at  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  original  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  was  passed 
at  the  height  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  The 
present  bill  comes  to  us  at  a  time  of  crisis 
in  Vietnam.  But  the  attention  that  such 
crises  demand  should  not  now,  as  it  did 
not  in  1961,  be  allowed  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  what  we  can  to  deal  with  the  para- 


mount crisis  of  our  time — the  advent  of 
practically  limitless  powers  of  destruc- 
tion. As  President  Kennedy  stated  on 
the  eve  of  the  Agency's  creation: 

Today,  every  Inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  this  planet 
may  no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  moment 
by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by  madness. 
The  weapons  of  war  must  be  abolished  before 
they  abolish  us.  In  a  spiraling  arms  race  a 
nation's  security  may  well  Ije  shrinking  as 
its  arms  Increase. 

President  Kennedy's  words  ring  even 
truer  today  than  they  did  in  1961.  For 
we  face  the  increasing  threat  of  nuclear 
proliferation — of  having  these  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  countries,  large  and  small, 
stable  and  unstable,  responsible  and  ir- 
responsible, scattered  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  aflford  to 
spare  any  efforts  to  help  solve  or  alleviate 
these  basic  problems.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  we  give  wholehearted  and 
continued  support  to  the  Agency  which 
we  created  to  focus  on  such  efforts. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  have  been  several  remarks  made 
about  the  Agency.  My  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  mentioned  the  actions 
taking  place  in  Vietnam.  I  am  happy  to 
hear  he  supports  our  President  in  the 
actions  taken  in  Vietnam,  which  of 
course  are  to  maintain  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  southeast  Asia  and  throughout 
the  world.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
entire  Congress  supports  our  President 
in  his  response  to  the  Communist  ag- 
gressions. 

He  brought  up  several  other  points,  one 
about  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Conger,  a  gentleman  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, who  has  been  active  in  obtaining 
furniture.    I  might  say  when  he  accepted 
this   position   with   the   Arms   Control 
Agency,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
asked  him  if  he  would  continue  in  a 
capacity  which  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Government,  which  he  agreed  to  do  on 
his  own  time  and  which  he  is  doing.   The 
question  of  the  furniture  involves  no  pub- 
lic expense  and  is  in  the  public  interest. 
The   criticism   and   charge  has  been 
made  of  the  proUferation  of  agencies 
doing  research  for  peace.    Personally  I 
do  not  feel  that  there  can  be  enough 
agencies  making  an  effort  to  prepare  our 
country  for  the  day  when  peace  may  be 
honorably  arrived  at.    There  cannot  be 
too  much  done  on  this  all  important  field. 
As  far  as  the  test  ban  treaty  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  heard  the  Agency  criti- 
cized for  not  having  played  a  major  role 
in  the  test  ban  treaty.     Let  it  be  une- 
quivocally spread  on  the  record  that  no 
test  ban  treaty  could  possibly  have  been 
entered  into  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
Agency.    They  advised  the  President  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  the  test  ban  treaty. 

I  might  say  that  the  instruments 
which  allowed  our  Government  to  enter 
into  this  treaty  were  developed  by  this 


Agency,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  treatymaking  has  the  element 
of  blind  trust  been  taken  out  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  we  can  enter  such  a 
treaty. 

The  work  performed  by  this  Agency 
made  it  possible  to  remove  the  element  of 
having  to  place  blind  faith  in  the  Com- 
munists in  entering  into  any  arrange- 
ment. We  did  it  on  the  basis  of  knowl- 
edge and  this  knowledge  of  detection  and 
verification  was  acquired  by  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  That  is  the  reason  that 
we  are  spending  this  money.  It  is  for 
this  kind  of  research  as  well  as  other  re- 
search connected  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems related  to  disarmament  and  arms 
control. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
President  has  asked,  and  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  has  asked,  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  body  for  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  request  ara 
simple 

The  problems  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  going  to  be  with 
us  for  a  very  long  time.  The  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  has  done  and  is  doing  a  good 
job  in  helping  our  country  deal  with 
these  problems.  Therefore,  such  an  au- 
thorization for  4  years  is  necessary  if  we 
can  program  the  work  in  a  way  that  it 
will  be  meaningful. 

I  can  best  make  my  point  most  vividly 
by  turning  to  the  problem  of  nuclear 
spread.  This  is  unquestionably  a  prob- 
lem of  the  greatest  magnitude  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world.  Does 
anybody  think  that  the  world  is  going  to 
be  a  safer  place  or  that  the  United  States 
will  be  any  safer  if  a  dozen  or  more 
countries  have  their  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  next  decade?  I  hope  nobody 
thinks  so.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not 
want  to  see  nuclear  weapons  spread  all 
over  the  globe  and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary if  we  can  continue  to  work  and  to 
make  progress  in  this  important  field  of 
arms  control. 

I  have  had  some  personal  experience 
as  a  representative  of  this  body  to  the 
disarmament  conferences  at  Geneva.  I 
served  there  with  the  late  Walter  Nor- 
blad,  our  colleague  on  the  Republican 
side,  who  did  such  wonderful  work  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  such  great  work  in 
acquiring  knowledge  of  these  important 
problems  that  he  brought  back  to  this 
House  of  Representatives.  We  certainly 
mourn  his  passing.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing American.  This  has  been  a  difficult 
job  for  all  the  people  involved  in  this 
crucial  period  and  most  times  thankless. 
The  Chinese  have  already  exploded 
one  nuclear  device  and  it  is  probable  that 
before  very  long,  perhaps  even  in  the 
next  week  or  so,  another  nuclear  device 
may  be  exploded  by  the  Chinese. 

So  the  problem  really  is  urgent,  and  it 
is  going  to  become  more  urgent.  Does 
anybody  think  that  a  problem  of  this  sort 
is  going  to  go  away  in  1  or  2  years?  It  is 
quite  unlikely  that  we  are  going  to  enter 
into  a  disarmament  treaty  in  the  next  2 
years  or  the  next  4  years  or  in  the  next 
10  years.  But  the  real  reason  for  this 
Agency  is  so  that  we  can  be  ready  if  such 
an  opportunity  ever  presents  itself. 
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This  work  goes}  on  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  place  blind  trust  in  Communist 
promises,  so  that  we  will  know  of  our  own 
knowledge  how  to  properly  evaluate  any 
offer  that  they  may  make;  and  so  that  we 
can  properly  make  offers  of  our  own 
without  jeopardizing  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  This  Agency  makes  it 
possible  to  evaluate  offers  based  on  cer- 
tain and  absolute  knowledge. 

Some  Congressmen  feel  that  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Agency  has  not  been  good 
enough  to  justify  a  4-year  authorization. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are^  any  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  hold  such  a  view, 
I  must  disagree  with  them  completely. 

In  its,  brief  period  of  existence,  this 
Agency  has  had  a  central  role  in  making 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  not  only 
to/conclude  the  test  ban  treaty,  but  also 
to  establish  the  •'hot  line"  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow,  and  to  pass  the  U.N. 
resolution  calling  on  States  not  to  place 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  into  orbit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  vei-y  much  to  see 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  build  up  its 
staff  not  only  of  diplomats,  but  also  of 
military  personnel  and  scientist^,  to  do 
everything  possible  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  work  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  Department. 
I  might  add,  from  personal  observation  I 
know  that  no  move  is  ever  made  at  Ge- 
neva or  in  this  Agency  without  the  close 
collaboration  of  our  military  -  depart- 
ments. 

So,  at  a  time  when  we  are  demonstrat- 
ing to  all  of  the  world,  allies  and  adver- 
saries, that  we  will  keep  our  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam  and  in  southeast  Asia, 
let  the  world  also  know  at  the  same  time 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
looks  forward  to  a  world  at  peace. 

There  is  an  honest  disagreement  as  to 
the  question  of  a  4-year'  authorization 
and  whether  it  should  be  4  years  or 
whether  it  should  be  2.  but  the  majority 
-in  our  committee,  people  on  both  sides, 
feel  that  the  job  can  best  be  done  with 
a  long-range  program  method  such  as 
this. 

This  is  not  new.  Other  agencies  have 
this  authority.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  this  authority.  ^  The  Interior 
Department  has  this  authority.  This  is 
not  something  new  which  this  agency  is 
asking  to  make  unique  to  them. 

The  majority  on  our  conxmittee  agree 
with  our  chairman,  that  the  money  re- 
quested can  be  better  used  if  there  is 
Ipng-range  programing. 

The  overriding  problem  of  our  civili- 
zation is  how  to  find  a  meaningful  peace. 
At  some  point  in  our  future,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  future,  this  means  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

It  is  a  very  small  investment  to  pre- 
pare for  a  day  when  sanity  may  prevail 
in  this  world.  The  cost  per  year  for 
this  search  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of 

1  day's  interest  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  old 
wars.  We  are  asking,  fof  this  year,  an 
authorization  of  $12.5  million,  and  an 
overall  authorization  of  $55  million  for 
4  years.    The  interest  on  the  debt  for 

past   wars   comes   to   $30,685,000   every 


single  day  of  the  year  and  next  year  it 
will  be  more. 

Not  only  is  the  search  for  peace  a  very 
vital  one  for  the  continued  existence  of 
this  planet,  but  also  it  is  a  bargain,  for 
this  is  an  economically  and  efficiently 
run  agency. 

So,  while  we  vote  to  pass  this  bill,  let 
us  at  the  same  time  serve  notice  that 
we  support  our  President  not  only  in 
Vietnam  but  also  in  his  efforts  to  find 
an  honorable  peace  with  freedom  in  this 
world. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  have  always  supported  this  Agency 
in  the  past,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that -I  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  is  doing  and  has  done, 
and  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  funds 
should  be  provided  so  that  the  Agency 
can  continue  its  operations. 

I  have  the  greatest  of  confidence  in 
Mr.  Foster,  who  directs  this  Agency,  and 
during  my  stint  as  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
slightly  more  than  a  year  ago,  it  was 
made  vei-y  clear  to  me  how  important  the 
expertise  developed  by  this  Agency  is 
when  anyone  is  in  the  position  of  trying 
to  represent  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  international  discussions. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  finds  it 
necessary  to  participate  in  international 
negotiations  relating  to  arms  control  and 
disarmament,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  our  negotiators  have  available  to 
them  the  technical  data  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  concrete  proposals  made  for 
arms  control  measures  will  not  jeopard- 
ize our  security  and  that  any  agree- 
ments which  we  enter  into  will  permit 
proper  inspection  and  verification  to  pre- 
vent possible  subterfuge  by  other  partici- 
pants. 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  a  2-year 
authorization  for  $25  million,  which  is 
the  amount  requested  for  the  next  2 
years,  will  permit  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  to  do  everything 
that,  as  far  as  one  can  now  determine,  it 
will  need  to  do  during  the  next  2  years, 
and  that  both  the  Agency  and  the  Con- 
gress will  know  a  little  better  2  years 
from  now  what  the  problems  and  re- 
quirements of  the  following  years  will  be. 
I  may  also  add  that  I  think  everyone 
who  ran  for  election — and  that  means 
everyone  here  in  this  room — knows  that 
this  Agency  has  become  rather  sensitive 
because  of  attacks  that  have  been  made 
on  it,  and  most  of  them  are  quite  un- 
warranted in  my  opinion.  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Agency  itself 
to  have  a  bill  like  this  debated  on  the 
floor ''if  this  House  at  least  once  in  every 
Congress.  For  that  reason  I  sincerely 
believe  the  interests  of  the  Agency  will  be 
better  protected  by  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion than  by  the  requested  4-year  au- 
thorization. 

I  do  not  like  to  disagree  with  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  and  I  do  not  even 
like  to  disagree  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  However,  let  me 
point  out  that  during  the  hearings  in  the 
committee — and  they  are  available  for 
you  to  read  them — almost  every  senior 


member  on  the  majority  side  expressed 
the  same  view.  They  have  been  singu- 
larly silent  here  today,  but  if  you  had 
any  notion  that  this  was  a  partisan  af- 
fair, let  me  tell  you  it  was  not.  That  Is, 
with  the  exception  of  our  chairman,  who 
was  doing  his  usual  able,  devoted  job,  al- 
most eveiy  senior  member  on  our  com- 
mittee on  the  Democratic  side  expressed 
the  idea  that  this  should  be  brought  back 
to  the  committee  in  2  years  and  not  in  4 
years. 

I  may  also  say  that  the  $15  million  a 
year  programed  for  the  last  2  of  these 
4  years  had  no  justification  given  for  it 
whatever.  They  did  a  fairly  good  job  of 
justifying  the  $12.3  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  $12.7  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  after  that.  The  amendment  which 
I  will  offer,  if  someone  does  not  offer  it 
before  I  do,  will  give  them  that  full  $25 
million  for  the  next  2  years. 

Again  I  want  to  repeat  I  am  not  trying 
to  impede  or  to  limit  the  operation  of 
this  Agency.  I  have  been  one  of  its 
strongest  supporters  in  the  past  and  I  am 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
administration-sponsored  bill  H.R.  2998, 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  authorize  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency — ACDA — to  spend  $55  million 
during  the  next  4  years.  In  testimony 
supporting  this  bill  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  William  C. 
Foster,  ACDA's  Director,  decried  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  claimed 
by  inference  that  the  requested  money 
would  be  used  by  his  Agency  to  halt  this 
spread  and  in  other  ways  contribute  to  a 
more  peaceful  planet. 

Mr.  Foster  wants  all  this  money  right 
now  to  facilitate  "long-range  research 
and  planning."  He  says  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  sum  would  be  allocated 
to  an  extensive  research  program  aimed 
at  establishing  "realistic  arms  control 
measures"  to  maintain  "adequate  na- 
tional defense." 

Putting  it  another  way,  Mr.  Foster  Is 
asking  for  a  license  to  spend  almost  $37 
million  of  the  people's  money  for  so- 
called  peace  research.  It  would  be  con- 
sumed both  by  a  large  corps  of  research- 
ers on  the  Agency's  payroll  and  by 
contracts  for  studies  to  be  done  at 
"double-domed  think  factories"  outside 
the  Government. 

The  4 -year  authorization  would  give 
Congress  little  opportunity  to  review 
carefully  just  where  Mr.  Foster's  re- 
search programs  might  be  taking  us — or 
how  fast.  Therefore  looking  into  what 
he  has  spent  public  moneys  for  in  the 
past  should  be  appropriate.  It  could  in- 
dicate the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  giv- 
ing him  a  4-year  blank  check  on  the 
Treasury. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  did  not 
look  into  this  record.  It  devoted  only 
2  short  days  to  inquiring  into  ACDA's 
multifarious  activities  before  approving 
H.R.  2998  by  a  16-to-ll  vote.  By  this 
action  the  committee  appears  to  have 
endorsed  without  examination  the  long- 
standing U.S.  policy  against  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  failed  to  ask  Mr. 
Foster  such  embarrassing  questions  as, 
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"Why  has  U.S.  implementation  of  that 
policy  been*  so  unsuccessful  that  the 
world's  nuclear  club  membership  now 
numbers  five?"  or  "What  can  your  re- 
search do  about  it  in  the  future  that  it 
has  failed  to  do  in  the  past?" 

The  committee  appears  to  have  paid 
little  or  no  heed  to  the  meaty  subject  of 
the  widely  heralded  'Phoenix  study" 
made  by  the  Institute  of  Defense  Analy- 
sis  IDA — which  ACDA  distributed  last 

year.  That  interesting  document 
sounded  a  loud,  clear  call  for  "together- 
ness" and  "interdependence"  with  com- 
munism as  the  recommended  new  stand- 
ard of  international  living. 

Despite  the  provision  of  law  barring 
ACDA  from  using  U.S.  citizens'  own  pub- 
lic money  to  propagandize  them,  the 
committee  failed  to  look  into  ACDA's 
practice  of  encouraging,  or  at  least  allow- 
ing, its  numerous  employees  to  carry  on 
extensive  official  correspondence  with 
disarmament-minded  "opinion  makers" 
throughout  the  country  on  the  pretext 
of  seeking  opinions  about  its  many  "re- 
search" studies. 

In  assessing  how  long  a  leash  to  give 
ACDA  the  committee  should  have  taken 
up  the  case  history  of  at  least  one  prod- 
uct of  the  public  funds  it  already  has 
spent  on  "research."  A  good  candidate 
for  such  an  examination  would  be  an- 
other of  IDA'S  products  called  "Study 
Fair,  Volume  I — Studies  on  Information 
and  Arms  Control."  Its  first  section, 
titled  "Information  and  Strategic  Sta- 
bility," was  written  by  Bruce  Russett,  a 
political  scientist  at  Yale  University  in 
collaboration  with  three  IDA  staff  mem- 
bers. This  is  a  strange  and  perplexing 
document.-'  ACDA  put  $10,000  into  it 
and  two  other  government  agencies  con- 
tributed another  $9,500.  It  leaves  one 
uneasy  that  his  tax  money  is  being  used 
by  Mr.  Foster  to  such  ends. 

Professor  Russett  and  his  collabora- 
tors come  up  with  the  rather  startling 
conclusion  that  there  is  "significant 
danger  in  information  which  is  too  in- 
formative" about  what  the  Communists 
actually  are  up  to.  To  offset  such  a 
danger,  this  "research"  piece  declares  a 
"need  for  restraint  in  providing  and  ob- 
taining certain  kinds  of  intelligence." 

In  short,  by  reason  of  ACDA's  actions 
the  United  States  of  America  now  pos- 
sesses a  formal  study  which  says  that 
providing  full  and  accurate  intelligence 
to  the  President  and  the  Nation's  lead- 
k  ers  for  the  purpose  of  making  decisions 
vital  to  the  national  security  poses  a 
greater  risk  of  war  than  deliberately 
withholding  from  them  certain  kinds  of 
information  entirely  and  downgrading 
the  reliability  of  the  Information  they 
do  receive. 

This  is,  indeed,  unibtelligence  in  ac- 
tion. I 

The  professor  and  his  coworkers  pro- 
ceed to  this  conclusion  from  an  unalter- 
able conviction  that  arms  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  inevitably  must  culminate  in  a 
nuclear  war.  They  ignore  the  prevailing 
strategic  concept-^-and  actually  experi- 
ence of  the  past  decade — that  the  ability 
of  either  power  to  absorb  the  other's  sur- 
prise, first-strike  Sunday  punch  and  still 
retaliate  with  unacceptable  damage  to 
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the  aggressor  effectively  deters  potential 
button  pushers. 

"Study  Fair"  views  this  kind  of  situ- 
ation as  destabilizing  rather  than  stabi- 
lizing. Insofar  as  its  reasoning  is  com- 
prehensible to  laymen  such  as  myself,  I 
gather  it  either  first,  presupposes  U.S. 
arms  improvement  aims  at  an  over- 
whelming surprise  first-strike  capability 
sufficient  to  destroy  Soviets  strikeback 
weapons;  or  second,  even  if  our  aim  is 
more  modest — deterrence  by  keeping  up 
our  own  strikeback  ability  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  arms  improvements — it  is  forever 
being  misjudged  by  the  Russians  as  a 
first-strike  capability.  In  either  event, 
according  to  "Study  Fair,"  at  some  point 
the  Kremlin  will  decide  it  is  dangerous 
to  wait  any  longer  to  strike  us  before  we 
strike  them.  As  long  as  our  intelligence 
people  keep  the  Nation's  leaders  fully 
and  accurately  informed  about  Soviet 
arms  improvement,  we  will  keep  improv- 
ing our  own  to  meet  the  competition. 
When  the  Russians  find  out  about  it, 
then  it  is  back  to  the  drawing  boards 
again  for  them — and  the  only  end  is  the 
inevitable  holocaust. 

"Study  Fair's"  burden  is  that  to  break 
this  chain  our  intelligence  people  should 
distort  their  reports  by  deemphasizing 
the  enemy's  capabilities.  This  will  cause 
us  to  stop  upgrading  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment and  "stabilize"  our  deterrent 
force.  Then  the  arms  race  will  stop. 
Peace  will  descend — that  is,  if  one  be- 
lieves the  Kremlin  is  not  just  waiting  to 
clobber  us  the  moment  it  can  get  away 
with  it. 

What  we  do  not  know  accurately — or 
at  all — about,  the  Soviets  will  not  hurt 
us  is  "Study  Fair's"  underlying  philoso- 
phy. The  researchers  say  imintelligence 
will  help  us.  Communism  will  be  so  de- 
lighted with  our  ignorance  that  its  fear 
of  surprise  attack  will  go  away.  That 
fear — not  an  aggressive  determination  to 
rule  the  world — presumably  is  the  burr 
under  the  Soviet  saddle. 

"Study  Fair"  even  contains  recom- 
mendations for  handy  ways  to  keep  our- 
selves in  the  dark  which  it  calculates 
will  build  up  U.S.S.R.  confidence  in  U.S. 
peaceful  intentions    These  include: 

First.  Agreements  between  the  two 
countries  promising  not  to  transmit  cer- 
tain kinds  of  information  about  each 
other. 

Second.  Procedmes  for  the  Soviets  to 
demand  surfacing  of  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  set  the  Kremlin's  mind  at 
ease  that  they  are  not  within  firing 
range  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Third.  Automatic  intelligence  process- 
ing equipment  which  gives  "only  a 
sparse  output." 

Fourth.  Manned  or  unmanned  ob- 
servation systems  "with  strictly  limited 
capabilities." 

Fifth.  "Automatic  measures  for  delay- 
ing the  transmission"  of  intelligence. 

Sixth.  The  "cessation  of  transmission 
during  crises"  of  intelligence. 

Seventh.  A  "veto  for  the  observed 
party  over  what  infonnation  is  trans- 
mitted." 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  will  keep  their 
promises  and  engage  in  all  these  self- 
limitations   to4,    because   they    do    not 
.  want  to  get  into  a  war  either.    At  least, 
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that  is  what  "Study  Fair"  seems  to  as- 
sume. Possibly  the  Soviets  have 
changed  quite  a  lot  in  the  2  years  since 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Had  the  rec- 
ommendations outlined  in  "Study  Fair" 
been  in  effect  in  October  1962,  the  intel- 
ligence commimity  presumably  would 
have  had  to  suppress  the  photographic 
evidence  obtained  by  the  U-2's  so  that 
it  would  not  become  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent. There  would  have  been  no  crisis. 
The  Kremlin  would  have  beeit- confident 
of  U.S.  peaceful  intentions — and  we  of 
theirs.  They  would  have  had  the  easy 
feeling  that  our  missiles  were  not  going 
to  hit  them.  What  we  did  not  know 
about  theirs  would  not  upset  us. 

So  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
someone  "striking  first"  were  the 
authors  of  "Study  Fair"  that  they  sug- 
gested the  United  States  take  steps  to 
assure  nothing  happens — even  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain — that  would  start  So- 
viet leaders  thinking  about  pushing  the 
button.  For  example,  "Study  Fair" 
hypothecates  that  a  revolution  in  East 
Germany  against  communism  might  do 
just  that.  Breznev,  Kosygin  &  Co.  could 
become  so  distraught  over  it  they  would 
fire  their  ICBM's  at  the  United  States. 
The  study  says : 

One  must  then  add  to  the  requirements  of 
stability  the  capability  to  prevent  shifts  in 
allegiance  of  third  areas  whose  prospective 
loss  would  cause  the  opponent  to  attack. 

In  deciding  whether  to  cast  an  "aye" 
or  "nay"  vote  on  Mr.  Foster's  4-year 
blank  check  for  $37  million  more  of  such 
"research"  I  submit  it  is  che  obligation 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
call such  "research"  studies  as  "Phoe- 
nix" and  "Study  Fair." 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
support  the  administration's  request  for 
a  4-year,  $55  million  authorization  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

When  I  look  at  the  jobs  this  Agency 
was  created  to  do,  it  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  it  should  be  put  on  a  more  nearly 
permanent  basis.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  charged  with  central  responsibility 
for  the  preparation  for  and  participation 
in  international  negotiations  relating  to 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  Such 
negotiations  are  bound  to  be  with  us  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
be  represented  by  experienced  special- 
ists in  the  field.  The  continuation  of 
the  Agency  will  help  assure  that  we  are 
so  represented. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Agency  was 
charged  with  building  up  a  centrally 
located  fund  of  relevant  knowledge, 
readily  accessible  to  our  negotiators. 
The  need  for  this  activity  likewise  is 
bound  to  continue  for  some  years  to 
come. 

Finally,  the  Agency  was  charged  with 
preparing  for  and  operating  or  direct- 
ing U.S.  participation  in  control  systems 
to  give  assurance  that  international 
agreements  on  arms  control  or  disarma- 
ment are  not  being  violated.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  prospects  for  such  control 
systems  will  not  disappear  in  the  next 
few  years. 

While  these  arguments  could  be  used 
to  support  a  permanent  authorization 
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for  the  Agency,  I  think  it  makes  sense 
to  make  it  necessai-y  for  the  President 
elected  in  1968  and  the  Congress  to  re- 
view the  progress  and  opportunities  in 
this  field. 

Hence,  I  wish  to  give  my  enthusiastic 
endorsement  to  the  administration's  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  President  has  proposed  in  his  wisdom 
a  4-year,  $55  million  authorization  bill 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
distinguished  chairman,  the' gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan],  has 
reported  out  the  administration  bill  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be  approved. 
As  to  amendment  to  the  bill  now  being 
offered,  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle  are  urged  to  reconsider  that  posi- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  reasons  which 
have  been  raised  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill. 

To  chop  the  4-year  authorization  term 
down  to  2  years  would  seriously  handicap 
the  Agency  in  setting  up  a  longer  range 
-  program.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any- 
one believes  that  the  problems  which  the 
Agency  was  set  up  to  deal  with  can  be 
solved  within  a  year  or  two.  Long-range 
planning  and  long-continued  eflfort  are 
absolutely  necessary.  While  I  agree  that 
congressional  checks  over  the  Agency's 
activities  are  healthy  and  desirable,  it  is 
,  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  term  of  au- 
thorization in  order  to  do  this.  Annual 
appropriations  are  still  needed  to  be 
made  to  fulfill  the  authorization  and  a 
congressional  review  and  check  of  the 
activities  of  the  Agency  can  be  made  at 
such  time.  Annual  appropriations  are 
not  objectionable  because  the  question 
then  raised  is  not  whether  the  Agency 
will  continue  in  existence  or  not,  but  just 
how  much  it  will  need.  Annual  or  bien- 
nial authorizations,  on  the  other  hand, 
raise  the  more  basic  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Agency  will  continue  beyond 
the  authorization  period,  and  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  Agency  to  com- 
mit key  people  and  important  institutions 
to  the  Agency's  programs. 

It  would  make  it  far  easier  to  hire  and 
retain  employees  of  high  caliber  if  it  is 
definitely  known  that  the  Agency  will  be 
in  existence  for  at  least  4  years.  It  would 
also  be  easier  to  interest  corporations  and 
universities  in  doing  research  for  the 
Agency,  to  keep  together  arms  control 
study  groups  within  their  organizations, 
and  to  invest  some  of  their  funds  in  per- 
tinent research  if  it  is  known  that  there 
is  at  least  a  4-year  governmental  com- 
mitment to  the  effort. 

Furthermore,  a  4-year  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress  would  serve  notice  on  the 
world  that  we  in  the  United  States  in- 
tend to  give  greater  emphasis  to  long- 
term  plans  for  peace  even  in  these  trou- 
bled times.  ACDA  was  born  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  4  years  ago.  "What  Speaker 
McCormack  told  the  Members  of  this 
body  at  that  time  is  equally  true  now : 

It  Is  Important  that  we  embark  on  this 
effort  now  even  when  the  storm  clouds  of 
Immediate  world  danger  from  the  Soviet 
Union  are  perilously  low.  We  must  demon- 
strate that  even  in  a  time  of  great  crisis,  that 
while  we  prepare  for  defense  and  preserva- 
tion, if  necessary,  we  do  not  panic  and  we 
do  not  relinquish  our  efforts  for  peace.    We 


can,  even  in  these  trying  circumstances,  take 
Important  steps  to  contribute  toward  a  more 
peaceful  and  better  world. 

ACDA's  small  appropriation  is  annu- 
ally made  as  part  of  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  Judiciary,  and  other  related 
agencies.  Important  as  its  work  is  rec- 
ognized to  be,  ACDA  is  the  only  agency 
in  that  bill  which  regularly  requires  a 
new  authorization  just  to  continue  in 
operation.  The  passage  of  the  4-year 
bill  would  eliminate  this  seeming  incon- 
gruity and  consequently  permit  the 
House  and  its  Appropriations  Committee 
a  more  frequent  opportunity  to  initiate 
ACDA's  appropriation  then  and  to  pass 
independent  judgment  on  it. 

When  the  House  votes  on  the  appro- 
priation measure,  it  is  prohibited  by  its 
rules  from  voting  funds  to  ACDA  while 
an  authorization  bill  has  not  yet  been 
enacted  into  law.  By  the  time  the  ap- 
propriation bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate, 
however,  the  authorization  measure  may 
well  have  been  enacted,  in  which  case, 
of  course,  the  Senate  may  initiate  the 
appropriation  under  such  authorization. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  the  last 
time  ACDA's  authorization  expired  and 
the  House  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  ACDA  appropriation  under  the 
new  authorization  except  after  the  Sen- 
ate had  taken  its  action  and  was  limited 
by  the  Senate  action. 

The  same  situation  will  likely  face  this 
House  every  authorization  year.  With  a 
4-year  authorization,  we  will  avoid  this 
3  out  of  4  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  we 
should  all  vote  to  support  the  President 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
They  are  sound  reasons. 

As  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  as  responsible 
leaders  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  our 
foremost  duty  is  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  insure  world  peace,  for  with- 
out peace  in  this  age  of  thermonuclear 
warfare  all  else  will  end  in  nothingness. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  legisla- 
tion that  resulted  in  the  creation,  back 
in  September  of  1961,  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  within 
the  executive  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment I  most  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues 
here  to  overwhelmingly  approve  this 
measure  authorizing  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $55  million  for  the  Agency 
to  continue  its  operations  through  the 
next  4  fiscal  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
short  time  of  its  existence  this  Agency 
has  already  more  than  proved  its  worth, 
and  the  continuing  state  of  world  ten- 
sion and  uncertainty  very  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  vital  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing the  effective  operation  of  this  unique 
unit  of  Government  in  exploring  the 
paths  that  may  lead  to  peace  through 
amvs  control  and  disarmament. 

Up  to  now,  this  very  important  unit 
of  Government  has  been  operating  on  an 
annual  budget  of  around  88  million. 
Even  with  this  comparatively  small  sum, 
it  has  made  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  peace  through 
such  first-step  measures  as  the  nuclear 


test  ban  treaty  and  the  United  Nations 
vote  against  weapons  in  space. 

Let  me,  please,  remind  you  that  the 
Congress  is  not,  by  this  bill  or  through 
this  Agency,  relinquishing  one  whit  of 
its  constitutional,  traditional,  or  legisla- 
tive power  over  U.S.  disarmament  pro- 
cedures or  treaties.  If  it  did  I  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Let  me  further  and  respectfully  ob- 
serve that  when  few  question  an  appro- 
priation of  some  $50  billion  for  an  arms 
race  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  how  any- 
one can  hesitate  over  approving  $55  mil- 
lion for  the  pursuit  of  honorable  peace. 

Penny  for  penny  it  could  well  be  the 
best  investment  the  American  taxpayer 
could  make  or  that  we  can  make  for  him 
and  the  civilized  world.  Let  us  then 
promptly  approve  this  measure  without 
further  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2998 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assAnbled,  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  49(a)  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  2589(a)  ) .  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  •'$20,000,000".  the  follow- 
ing: "and  for  the  four  fiscal  years  1966 
through  1969.  the  sum  of  $55,000,000,". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    MAILLIARD 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mailliard:  On 
the  first  page,  beginning  In  line  6,  strike  out 
"four  fiscal  years  1966  through  1969,  the  sum 
of  $55,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  the 
sum  of  $25,000,000". 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  I  need  to  repeat  the  speech  I 
made  a  minute  and  a  half  ago.  This 
amendment  authorizes  for  this  Agency 
the  full  $25  million  requested  for  the  next 
2  fiscal  years.  It  does  not,  however,  ex- 
tend beyond  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  where 
the  request  is  made  and  the  original  bill 
calls  for  an  additional  $15  million  for 
each  of  2  more  years. 

So,  in  brief,  the  Agency  will  get  under 
this  authorization  the  full  amount  re- 
quested for  2  years  and  we  will  assure 
that  we  will  get  a  full  review  and  debate 
at  least  once  in  every  Congress  on  this 
rather  sensitive  area. 

I  urge  that  my  amendment  be  adopted. 

SUBSTirOTE  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAYS 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hays:  On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  all  after 
the  colon  and  Insert  "and  for  the  three  fiscal 
years  1966  through  1968  the  svun  of  $40,000,- 
000". 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sub- 
stitute is  in  the  form  of  a  compromise 
I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the, 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mail- 
liard], and  he  knows  that  I  agree  with 
him,  on  the  principle  that  these  people 
should  come  back  at  least  once  in  every 
Congress.  The  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  will  give  them  more  of  what  they 
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sav  they  must  have— continuity;  at  least 
a  year  more.  But  they  will  come  back  in 
the  next  Congress  for  a  review  for  some 
more  money,  for  an  authorization  to 
continue.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  I 
think  between  reasonable  men  there  is 
always  room  for  compromise.  I  think 
this  preserves  the  principle  of  having 
them  come  back.  I  certainly  say  they 
should  come  back  in  evei-y  Congress.  I, 
for  one,  am  not  willing  to  vote  for  legisla- 
tion which  will  foreclose  the  next  Con- 
gress, in  which  we  may  or  may  not  be 
MemiDcrs,  having  something  to  say  about 
tliis,  having  the  opportunity  to  review 
it,  or  having  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
Agency  come  in  and  say  what  they  have 

done.  ^    ^ 

I  do  believe  that  they  need,  for  con- 
tractual reasons,  some  continuity.  This 
will  give  them  3  years.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  could  r^sonably  object  to  cut- 
ting it  down  1  year.  I  think  those  who 
feel  strongly  about  a  shorter  period  of 
time  could  not  reasonably  object  to  com- 
ing up  1  year.  I  should  hope  the  com- 
mittee would  accept  this  and  that  we 
could  go  on  and  dispose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  toithe  chairman. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  substitute, 
it  provides  the  full  3  yeak's'  authorization 
of  money  as  requested  by  the  Executive. 
His  motion  would  authorize  $12.3  million, 
$12.7  million,  and  $15  million,  making  a 
total  of  $40  million  for  the  3-year  au- 
thorization. Only  the  $15  million  re- 
quested for  the  Executive  for  the  fourth 
year  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  HAYS/  The  chaiirman  is  exactly 
right;  it  is  $40  million  far  3  years,  exactly 
what  they  have  asked  for.  for  those  years. 
We  are  cutting  off  only  the  fourth  year, 
and  the  money  they  have  asked  for  the 
fomth  year. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     This 
brings  up  the  question  just  how  much 
time  would  be  remaining  for  the  next 
Congress  to  legislate,  because  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  not  calendar  years  but  fiscal 
years,  3  fiscal  years,  the  first  of  which 
would  begin  this  coming  July.    At  the 
end  of  the  third  year  it  would  be  July  1. 
That  would  only  leave  6  months  for  the 
succeeding  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  ainswer  the  gentle- 
man's question  by  saying  that  these  peo- 
ple are  prudent.  They  are  not  going  to 
wait  until  the  last  dollar  is  spent  or  the 
last  day  of  the  authorization.  They  are 
not  doing  that  now.  They  are  coming  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  I  would 
presume  that  they  would  come  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  subsequent  calendar 
years  when  they  seek  their  renewed  au- 
thorization and  money  6  months  before 
the  fiscal  year  expires.  If  they  did  not 
do  that,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
and  I  would  hope  he  would  agree,  the 
fault  would  be  theirs  and  not  that  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.     MORGAN.    Mr.     Chairman,     I 

strongly  favor  the  4 -year  authorization. 


But  I  am  prepared  to  compromise  when 
that  is  the  thing  to  do.  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  been  in  con- 
sultation with  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  they  have  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  The 
Director  feels  strongly  that  he  should 
have  a  4-year  authorization  but  he  feels 
that  if  it  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  House 
that  3  years  is  the  right  period,  he  would 
be  willing  to  accept  that.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee  I  reluctantly  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's position  and  I  appreciate  his 
statesmanship. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  ought  to  be,  but  I  am 
surprised  that  the  legislative  committee, 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  is 
so  willing  to  abdicate  its  authority  to 
look  over  on  a  minimum  basis  of  every 
2  years  what  this  program  is  doing.  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  the  members  are  so 
willing  to  walk  off  and  leave  this  ex- 
penditure of  money  without  taking  a 
look  at  it  once  every  2  years.  They  ought 
to  look  at  it  every  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hear  a  good  deal  of 
screaming  about  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  alleged  presump- 
tion of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  But,  apparently, 
the  legislative  committee,  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  is  not  as  inter- 
ested as  one  might  think  it  would  be  in 
how  money  is  being  spent  around  here. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  has 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  for  a  good  many  years, 
which  is  an  authorizing  committee. 
Was  he  worried  about  looking  at  the 
Post  Office  Department  authorization 
every  year  while  serving  on  that  com- 
mittee? Has  he  considered  its  budget 
every  year? 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  bet  your  life  I  am 
concerned  about  the  postal  budget  every 
year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  also  voted 
for  the  $49  billion  defense  appropriation. 
That  is  a  continuing  authorization,  is  it 
not?  There  is  an  annual  appropriation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course;  and  we  do 
look  at  it  every  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  just  saying  I  have 
heard  a  good  deal  of  criticism  at  times 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
about  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
usurpation  of  power,  yet  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  today  seems  perfectly 
willing  to  walk  off  and  let  this  spending 
go  on  for  3  years,  without  taking  a  look 
at  it,  and  leaving  any  scrutiny  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  A  3 -year  authoriza- 
tion is  not  unusual  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  hope  I  have 
heard  the  last  criticism  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  about  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  .  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  knows  that 
we  authorized  a  5 -year  program  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  that  we 
authorized  a  4-year  program  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  'This  is  not  an 
unusual  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  * 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes,  but  I  have  not. 
Ml-.     GALLAGHER.     Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  that  we  are  disasso- 
ciating the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
from  the  Interests  and  pursuits  of  the 
Arms  Control  Agency.  They  still  report. 
They  still  come  in.  We  still  have  hear- 
ings and  we  still  have  a  say  about  what 
they  are  doing  and  not  doing.  They 
still  must  report  in  every  year.  We  could 
call  them  every  month  right  now.  The 
gentleman  knows  we  can  call  them  at 
any  time  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  you  can  call  them 
at  any  time;  of  course  you  can,  but  you 
do  not. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  not  an 
accurate  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  of  a  hearing 
did  we  have  this  year  fn  this  $55  million? 
How  many  opposition  witnesses  did  we 
hear? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  was  oppor- 
tunity for  any  opposition  to  be  heard  If 
they  requested  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  certainly 
could  have  Invited  them. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  But  they  were  not 
here  nor  did  they  request  to  be  heard. 
Mr.  GROSS.  They  should  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  come  in  and  be  heard. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  opposition  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  come  ii>? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  opposition  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  in.  The 
hearings  were  ended  after  two  short  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No  one  cut  them 
off. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  of  the  House  to  read  a  letter  from 
at  least  one  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Did  the  gentleman 
request  time  for  that  opposition  witness 
to  come  in? 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  was  no  reason 
why  I  should. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  like  to  hear 
from  everyone,  even  the  opposition.  It 
makes  for  better  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  opposition  made  its 
own  request  for  time  and  was  turned 
down. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  he  cer- 
tainly could  have  obtained  time  for  this 
opposition  witness. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  of  his 
request  at  that  time.  But  why  should 
anyone  who  wants  to  be  heard  before 
the  committee,  in  this  case,  one  witness 
who  wanted  to  be  heard,  be  denied  the 
opportunity? 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  looked  for  op- 
position who  wanted  to  be  heard  and 
found  none. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  understand  the  witness, 
Mr.  Andrews,  requested  to  be  heard  after 
the  hearings  were  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  the  knowledge  I 
have. 

Mr.  MORGAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  check  as  to  the 
date  the  gentleman  made  his  request. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  offered  this  substitute  to  do 
one  of  the  things  the  gentleman  wants 
done,  and  that  is  to  haye  these  people 
come  back  at  least  once  every  3  years. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  too  much  to  quib- 
ble about  between  2  and  3  years,  but 
there  may  be  betw^een  2  and  4  years,  in 
my  judgment,  because  they  would  not 
come  back  at  all  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  matter  of 
principle  and  good  legislative  practice 
involved  in  getting  these  people  back  so 
we  can  look  over  their  shoulders  to  find 
out  for  what  purposes  they  are  spending: 
the  taxpayer's  money.  They  ought  to 
come  back  every  year,  not  merely  once  in 
3  years. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  principle  involved  is 
thev  have  to  come  back  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  to  a  review  every  2  years? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Frankly.  I  was  afraid  we 
might  get  beat,  if  you  want  to  be  candid 
about  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  at  this 
recent  development,  by  which  there  has 
been  proposed  a  3-year  extension  for 
this  Agency.  I  am  also  surprised  that 
the  Chairman  has  been  willing  to  state 
that  there  is  merit  to  a  3-year  extension, 
instead  of  a  4-year. extension  which  the 
committee  itself  recommended.  In  my 
own  opinion,  we  should  reduce  it  fur- 
ther. It  should  be  a  2-year  extension. 
What  has  taken  place  here  strengthens 
my  conviction  that  a  case  has  not  been 
made  for  an  extension  beyond  2  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  urging 
support  of  the  substitute,  suggests  that 
■'the  next  Congress  will  determine  whether 
or  XK)t  the  Agency  should  have  a  renewal 
on  .its  lease  of  life.  But  surely,  in  the 
case  of  an  agency  like  this,  it  is  obvious 
/.lat  there  is  need  for  such  review  within 
a  2-year  period.  The  discussion  between 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  indicates  quite  clearly 
that  no  committee  is  likely  to  get  an 
agency  to  testify  every  week  or  every 
6  months.  Unless  there  is  some  particu- 
lar reason  for  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee to  have  executive  branch  witnesses 
come,  that  probably  will  not  be  done. 
I  would  reiterate  the  advisability— 
and  surely  there  must  be  some  validity 
to  the  argument  of  these  of  us  who  are 


recommending  this — of  a  2-year  exten- 
sion for  this  Agency.  I  do  not  say  that 
as  a  foe  of  the  Agency  but,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  said,  as  a 
friend  of  the  Agency.  They  are  dealing 
with  controversial  matters,  and  it  may 
well  be  if  they  do  not  have  some  kind 
of  watch  dog  committee,  such  as  our 
committee,  they  would  be  more  vulner- 
able. I  would  urge  defeat  of  the  sub- 
stitute and  the  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  the  sole 
purpose  in'  accepting  the  3-year  com- 
promise is  a  recognition  that  there  is  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
parties  on  this  particular  issue,  whether 
it  should  be  2  years,  as  the  Republicans 
feel  it  should  be,  or  whether  it  should 
be  4  years,  as  the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats feel.  I  think  that  is  recognition  of 
this  honest  diffeiTuce  of  opinion,  and 
that  is  the  reason  the  chairman  has  ac- 
cepted a  compromise.  This  is  in  the  his- 
toric tradition  of  legislative  compromise. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  Agency,  and  this 
is  a  bipartisan  operation  in  which  there 
are  no  politics.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
jam  anything  down  anybody's  throat, 
nor  should  there  be  by  acceptance  of  the 
reverse  procedure.  This  is  a  legislative 
compromise,  and  it  is  an  honorable  com- 
promise. The  3  years  was  accepted  by 
the  chairman,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
sole  purpose  even  though  some  of  us 
feel  that  it  should  be  4  years. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  takes  that  position,  and 
that  the  majority  now  recognizes  there  is 
some  substance  to  an  authorization  of 
less  than  4  years.  We  are  still  faced 
with  what  the  other  body  may  or  may 
not  do.  I  would  think  the  compromise 
could  have  been  made  in  committee 
where  it  might  have  received  support. 
But.  regardless  of  that,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  suggestion  for  having  a  2-year 
authorization  is  an  unreasonable  one. 
I  feel  very  strongly  we  should  not  extend 
this  program  for  any  longer  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  the  State  Department  has 
provided  a  position  paper  in  the  last  15 
or  20  minutes  on  this  compromise? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  State  Department 
supplied  nothing  to  the  committee.  I  am 
the  author  of  the  amendment.  There  is 
nothing  dishonorable  about  a  compro- 
mise. Some  of  the  greatest  issues  in  this 
Republic  have  been  settled  by  compro- 
mise. I  think  the  chairman  is  right  in 
accepting  it.  Our  friends  on  the  other 
side  argue  for  an  extension  of  less  than  4 
years.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
lose  any  honor  by  accepting  the  3-year 
extension.  We  do  have  the  assurance 
that  they  will  be  back  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, w^hich  is  all  the  amendment  pro- 
vides, and  there  will  be  a  review  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself,  if  the 
choice  were  left  to  me  I  would  insist  on 
4  years.  However,  I  am  satisfied  to  go 
along  with  the  offer  of  compromise,  it 
seems  to  be  as  though  the  entire  debate 
rests  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  examin^ion,  whether  there  is 
supervision,  whetlSgr  there  is  interroga- 
tion of  this  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

It  is  our  function  as  a  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  go  into  every  one  of 
these  various  agencies  of  the  State  De- 
partment annually.  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  various  agencies  come  in  before  the 
various  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  testify  as  to  the 
acts  of  that  Agency  every  single  year,  i 
can  see  no  reason  or  any  basis  for  a 
desire  to  review  this  on  the  floor.  If  the 
committee  finds  there  is  something 
about  that  Agency  with  which  they  dis- 
agree they  have  a  perfect  right  to  com- 
plain and  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
you  will  find  this  Agency  as  well  as  any 
other  agency  will  accede  to  its  wishes 
and  desires.  If  they  do  not,  a  resolution 
could  be  offered,  of  which  they  will  take 
cognizance. 

Now  that  you  have  been  offered  a  com- 
promise of  3  years,  why  say  that  you 
have  to  bring  this  legislation  back  every 

2  years?  If  anything,  you  are  wasting 
your  time  and  our  time  in  insisting  that 
they  come  back  here  as  often  as  you 
suggest  they  should.  It  s^ms  to  me  that 
the  compromise  that  has  been  offered  is 
one  that  should  be  accepted  without  any 
further  equivocation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mat- 
ter before  us  concerns  congressional  au- 
thority. The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  sought,  by  ask- 
ing for  a  4-year  authorization,  to  dilute 
our  authority  and  our  obligation  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  all 
agree  that  disarmament  is  of  transcend- 
ent importance.  Therefore,  the  activi- 
ties of  this  Agency  should  be  subjected 
to  the  close  scrutiny  of  we  who  are  the 
people's  elected  .representatives,  on^ 
continuing  basis.  This  matter  is  mucn 
too  important  to  be  left  to  drift  along  for 

3  or  4  years  without  reflecting  the  will  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Furthermore,  the  action  in 
itself  sets  a  precedent  for  other  agencies, 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  ex- 
plaining their  activity  each  and  every 
year  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  feel  that  the  commit- 
tee would  be  derelict  in  its  duties  not  to 
review  the  activities  of  this  Agency  more 
often  than  every  3  years.  The  Director 
of  the  Agency,  the  Honorable  William  C 
Foster,  assured  our  committee  that  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  their 
agency  is  trying  to  solve  is  that  of  nu- 
clear proliferation.    Just  since  we  had 
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our  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Foster,  the 
Indonesians  have  announced  that  they 
are  working  on  an  atom  bomb.  We  also 
Iniow  that  the  Red  Chinese  are  further 
along  on  their  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment than  heretofore  known,  and  that 
their  second  nuclear  detonation  may  not 
be  long  in  coming.  I  ask  therefore,  how 
we  can  wait  for  4  years  to  review  the 
work  of  this  important  Agency?  This 
of  course,  is  to  say  nothing  of  what  may 
develop  out  of  the  dangerous^  and  drift- 
ing  Vietnam  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  for  the  au- 
thorization as  I  voted  for  the  creation 
of  the  original  Agency,  but  I  wish  to  re- 
tain, and  I  am  certain  that  this  House 
will  want  to  retain  the  right  to  take  is- 
sue with  ihe  approach  and  conclusions 
reached  by  this  Agency.  We  have  been 
assured  by  Mr.  Foster  that  we  are  not 
headed  for  unilateral  disarmament,  but 
multilateral  and  bilateral.  It  behooves 
us  to  see  that  we  never  embark  in  the  di- 
rection of  unilateral  disarmament — even 
inadvertantly. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  we  may  re- 
duce the  authorization  to  not  more  than 
2  years.  I  will  not  willingly  be  a  party 
to  a  further  dilution  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility and  authority. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Hays  amendment.  I  am  glad  to  see 
there  is  no  real  controTersy  over  the 
continuance  of  the  Arnxs  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  The  remarks 
that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
cost,  a  paltry  $14  or  $15  million  a  year, 
would  have  been  amusing  if  the  matter 
were  not  so  vital,  when  we  consider  that 
when  we  send  one  missile  off  at  Cape 
Kennedy  it  costs  $15>*nilllon.  Then  we 
turn  around  and  consider  that  we  plan  to 
spend  in  one  whole  year  $15  million  in 
exploring  all  the  probabilities  and  pos- 
sibilities of  obtaining  peace  in  the  world. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  economy 
argument  falls  of  its  own  weight. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  a 
4-year  continuation.  The  minority  have 
in  their  judgment  suggested  2  years. 
Now  we  have  a  compromise  of  3  years. 
Certainly  a  compromise  is  honorable, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  compromise 
should  not  be  accepted.  I  support  the 
compromise. 

The  only  real  objection  that  has  been 
made  is  concerning  the  scrutiny  of  the 
program.  This  program  is  under  the 
scrutiny  of  at  least  three  committees 
that  I  know  of.  There  may  be  others. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  scrutinizes  this  program  once 
every  year.  Any  time  we  want  to  go  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
protest  the  action  of  the  Agency  we  have 
that  right. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  in  not  fol- 
lowing this  program  continuously  and 
calling  these  people  before  them  to  ex- 
plain the  different  programs  they 
advocate. 

I  can  say  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  a  very  deep  interest 
in  this  program  of  arms  control  because 
it  affects  the  controls  on,  ^nd  production 
of  atomic  armament. 


I  can  say  that  on  at  least  three  oc- 
casions during  the  last  year  we  had  Wil- 
liam Foster,  the  Director  of  the  Agency, 
and  his  staff  before  us  explaining  the 
policies  and  proposals  they  are  con- 
templating advancing  and  negotiating. 
They  have  been  most  cooperative  in 
coming  before  us.  They  have  been  com- 
pletely frank  in  explaining  to  Jis  what 
they  are  thinking  about  and  what  they 
are  proposing.  They  have  listened  to  the 
committee's  admonitions  along  certain 
lines  and  have  followed  those  admoni- 
tions and  have  been  most  cooperative. 

So  I  think  with  three  committees  look- 
ing over  this  program,  with  this  com- 
promise being  offered  by  a  highly  re- 
spected member  of  the  committee.  I 
think  this  House  would  do  well  to  accept 
the  compromise. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  a  great 
majority  of  the  Members  on  both  sides 
are  in  favor  of  extension  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  The  difference  is 
whether  it  should  be  for  2  years  or  for 
4  years.  Personally  I  favored  the  4-year 
extension  as  do  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. But  there  is  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  personally  I  think  it 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  that  both  sides 
should  respect.  I  will  take  th^  responsi- 
bility for  suggesting  the  3-yea'r  amend- 
ment. I  assume  my  responsibility  when 
a  decision  has  to  be  made.  I  conferred 
with  the  chairman  and  with  others  of  my 
colleagues  and  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  that  all  Members 
can  support. 

One  thing  that  concerned  me  greatly, 
and  this  is  not  said  in  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, when  I  read  the  paper  this  morning 
to  the  effect  that  our  Republican  friends 
were  taking  a  party  position  on  the  2- 
year  extension.  That  statement  dis- 
turbed me  very  much  because  I  did  not 
want  the  word  sent  out  to  the  people 
of  America  and  the  world  that  our 
bipartisan  policy  has  been  seriously  af- 
fected by  taking  such  a  position. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  3 -year  extension  is  a  reasonable  and 
fair  compromise  to  make.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  substitute  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  in 
closing  that  this  is  a  very  important  busi- 
ness that  we  are  dealing  with.  There  is 
no  more  important  issue  before  the  world 
today  than  obtaining  peace  in  the  face 
of  a  possible  nuclear  holocaust.  Let  us 
not  quibble  about  the  2  years.  Let  us  get 
on  with  the  public  business. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  ?igieed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  as  amended,  by  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
substitute  amendment,  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  2998)  Ho  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  233,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  rise? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows* 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl 
(H.R.  2998)  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  the  first  page,  beginning 
in  line  6,  strike  out  "four  fiscal  years  1966 
through  1969,  the  sum  of  $55,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967,  the  svim  of  $25,000,000". 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  to  re- 
commit on  the  ground  that  it  would 
amend  an  amendment  just  adopted  by 

the  House. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  sustains 

the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speakej(^ 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were— yeas  302,  nays  63,  not  voting  68, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  16] 

YEAS— 302 


Adair 

Blatnlk 

Clark 

Adams 

Boggs 

Cleveland 

Addabbo 

Boland 

Clevenger 

Albert 

Bonner 

Cohelan 

Anderson,  ni. 

Bow 

Conable 

Anderson, 

Brademas 

Conte 

Tenn. 

Bray 

Conyers 

Andrews, 

Broomfleld 

Cooley 

N.Dak. 

Brown,  Ohio 

'■  Corbett 

Annunzlo 

Burke 

Craley 

Arends 

Burton,  Calif. 

Culver 

Ashley 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cunningham 

Ayres 

BxTTies,  Wis. 

Curtin 

Bandstra 

Cahlll 

Curtis 

Barrett 

Callan 

Daddario 

Bates 

Carey 

Dague 

Beckwftrth 

Carter 

Daniels 

Bennett 

Celler 

Davis,  Ga. 

Berry 

Chamberlain 

Davis.  Wis. 

Bingham 

Chelf 

Dawson 
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Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

EvUis.  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fino 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelipghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Girbert 
Gilligan 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grider 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna   - 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harris 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 
Hechler 
Helstoski 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 


Abernethy 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Belcher 
Brock 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Callaway 
Casey 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Collier 
Cramer 
Devlne 


Joelson 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCvilloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbm 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Powell 
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Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Findley 

Fisher 

Fuqua 

Gathings 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen, Idaho 

Harsha 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 


Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweikcr 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Stafford  , 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Weltner 
White,  Tex. 


Wliltten 
Williams 


Wilson,  Bob 
Younger 
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Abbitt 

Aspinall 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Battin 

Bell 

Betts 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Burton,  Utah 

Cabell 

Cameron 

Cederberg 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Corman 

de  la  Garza 

Derwinski 

Ei-lenborn 

Fallon 


O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pelly 

Qulllen 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roo.sevelt 

Roudebush 

Sisk 

Springer 

Staggers 

Thompson.  N.J 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Walker,  Misi 

Wliite,  Ida 

Wilson. 

Charles 
Wright 


the  following 


Martin.  Nebr. 

Michel 

Minshall 

Moore 

O'Konski 

Passman 

Poff 

Pool 

Reid.  111. 

Roberts  ' 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncalio 

Satterfield 

Scott 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Steed 

TaJcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Waggonnex 


Farnsley 

Foley 

Gonzalez 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Long.  La. 

McDowell 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Morton 

Nix 

O'Brien 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
•  The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen  against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton 
against. 

Mr.  Morse  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.    Roosevelt    for,    with    Mr.    Reinecke 
against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi against. 

Mr.  Aspinall  for,  \^th  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah  against. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Bat- 
tin  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
King  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer 
against. 

Mr.  McDowell  for,  with  Mr.  Erlenbom 
against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Sisk  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan 
against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Cameron  for,  with  Mr.  Baldwin  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.   Hardy   with   Mr.   donzalez. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROGRAM  FOR  REMAINDER  OP  TO- 
DAY AND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  the  program  is  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's making  this  inquiry,  because  we 
do  want  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
House.  We  have  one  more  bill,  relat- 
ing to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act,  which  follows  the  bill  we  have 
just  passed.  It  will  be  our  hope  that  we 
can  adopt  the  rule  and  get  through  part 
f  the  general  debate  this  evening,  in 
er  that  we  may  expeditiously  complete 
s  bill  tomorrow,  because  there  are  4 
hours  of  general  debate  on  this  bill. 

After  consulting  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  about  the  matter  of  com- 
ing in  early  tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASED  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  234)  provid- 
ing for  consideration  of  H.R.  45,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  234 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
45)  to  amend  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
After  genem  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  234  provides  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  45,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  _ 
fund  for  special  operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The  reso- 
lution provides  an  open  rule  with  4 
hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  45  would  amend  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  of  1959  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  entitled 
"Increase  of  Resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations."  Upon  passage  of 
this  legislation,  and  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  United  States  would  agree  to 
pay  into  the  Bank,  earmarked  foi/  the 
fund  for  special  operations  of  the^ank, 
$750  million — without  fiscal  yeai?4imita- 
tions.  Pursuant  to  appropriations,  the 
United  States  would  contribute  $250  mil- 
lion per  year  to  the  expanded  fund  for 
special  operations  during  fiscal  1965, 
1966,  and  1967.  Following  the  appro- 
priation by  Congress  of  each  year's  in- 
stallment, the  annual  U.S.  contribution 
would  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of 
credit.  This  procedure  will  prevail  so 
as  to  bring  U.S.  budgetai-y  expenditures 
for  the  program  more  closely  into  line 
with  actual  use  of  the  funds  by  the  fund 
for  special  operations.  In  total,  adoption 
of  the  resolution  would  call  for  an  in- 
crease equivalefit  to  $900  million  in  the 
resources  of  the  fund  for  special  opera- 
tions—$150  million  equivalent  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Latin  American  partici- 
pants in  the  Bank  over  the  same  3 -year 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  234. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Siitaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  in  the  nature  of 
back-door  financing? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Not  at  «iU.  This  is  sim- 
ply an  authorization,  I  will  say  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  It  is  an  author- 
ization to  be  effectuated  by  the  appro- 
priation by  the  Congress  of  $250  million 
a  year  for  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  in  fact  or  ef- 
fect have  any  back-door  financing? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  does  not.  This  is 
only  an  authorization  wlhich  will  be  the 
predicate  of  a  subsequent  appeal  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  carry  out  this  authorization.  The  ap- 
propriation would  be  $230  million  a  year. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  starts  with  $200  and 
some-odd  million?  j 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  |authorization  is 
for  S750  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Over  what  period 
of  time? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Over  a  period  of  3 
years.  However,  we  are  advised  that  it 
would  take  probably  as  much  as  5  years 
to  spend  all  the  money,  that  is,  the  $750 
million  included  in  this  authorization. 
But  it  is  contemplated  that  there  will  be 
a  request  for  an  appropriation  to  carry 
out  this  authorization  of  $250  million  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years— 1965,  1966,  and 
1967. 


Mr.  GROSS.  During  the  3-year  pe- 
riod, will  officials  of  the  bank  have  to 
come  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  or  any  other  committee  of 
the  Congress  to  justify  what  they  have 
been  doing  as  a  means  of  obtaining  fur- 
'ther  authorizations  of  money? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  They  will  not  have  to 
apply  for  further  authorization,  but  they 
will  have  to  apply  for  appropriations, 
and  of  course,  they  will  have  to  come 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  two  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  another  legislative 
committee  is  abdicating  its  power  by  giv- 
ing this  bank  an  authorization  over  a 
3 -year  period  and  turning  it  over  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon.  There  is  no  abdication  of  any- 
thing. Congress  is  merely  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  funds  over  3  fiscal 
years.  We  are  exercising  authority,  not 
abdicating  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  not  see  the 
backs  of  the  necks  of  the  ofiBcials  of  the 
bank  in  the  3 -year  period. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  dare  say  the  able 
gentleman  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  thoroughness  of  the  inquiries  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  If  he  were, 
he  would  know,  I  am  sure,  that  they  will 
certainly  require,  of  those  who  come  up 
to  make  the  showing,  a  most  thorough 
justification  of  the  situation  they  expect 
to  meet  with  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    gentleman    from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  has  very  ably  and  very 
well  explained  the  provisions  of  this  rule, 
which  will  make  in  order,  under  4  hours 
of  general  debate  and  an  open  rule,  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  45,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  discussing  this  matter  under  the 
rule,  but  I  believe  we  should  point  out, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  the 
language  contained  on  page  2  of  the  bill, 
which  provides — I  mention  this  as  a  re- 
sult  of    the    dialog    which    took    place 
between  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida — that  the 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  45  will  not 
only  authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
Bank — that  is,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank — to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  entitled  "Increase  of  Resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations"  pro- 
posed by  the  Governors  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  April  1964,  and  now  pending 
before  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Bank;   but  also,  upon  the  adoption  of 
such  a  resolution,  the  U.S.  Governor  is 
authorized  to  agree,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Bank,  the  sum 
of  $750  million,  in  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  resolution. 

It  appears  to  me  that  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  the  action  by  the  U.S. 


Governor  of  the  Bank  would  bind  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  keep  a 
commitment  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution,  so  that,  as  the  matter 
of  appropriations  may  be  concerned, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  to  be  done 
except  appropriate  money  if  the  resolu- 
tion is  adopted.  There  would  not  be,  and 
in  all  probability  could  not  be,  any  re- 
duction In  the  amount  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  without  violating  the 
agreement  which  has  been  reached  and 
has  been  mentioned  in  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 

Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  out  that 
the  section  also  provides : 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  the 
United  States  share  in  the  Increase  In  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Bank,  the  sum  of  $750,000,000. 

That  is  the  authorization  part.  The 
binding  part,  in  my  opinion — the  lan- 
guage which  binds  and  commits  this 
Government  and  this  Congress — is  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  ifi  fact  and  in 
effect  this  is  back-door  financing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No,  I  would  not 
say  it  is  back-door  financing,  because  it 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  by 
action  of  Congress.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
the  Congress  will  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  it  will  feel  it  has,  and  it  will  ac- 
tually have,  a  commitment,  moral  if  not 
legal,  to  vote  the  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Well,  of  course. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  if  it  is 
voted  by  Congress,  it  is  appropriated  by 
the  Congress,  and  it  is  not  taken  out  by 
means  of  back-door  financing.  It  is  ac- 
tually appropriated.  There  is  a  diflfer- 
ence.  but  it  is  very  slight  in  some  ways. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  is  a  difference, 
it  is  only  a  technical  difference,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  You  might  pos- 
sibly describe  it  as  such. 

Let  me  proceed  for  just  one  moment, 
if  you  will. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  House  that  I  think  what  this 
bill  actually  does  is  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation, or  the  expenditure,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it,  of  $750  million 
more  of  American  money  for  foreign  aid 
purposes  in  this  hemisphere.  In  other 
words,  originally,  when  this  bank  was 
first  instituted,  it  was  instituted  under  a 
section  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act,  or  law. 
It  was  reported  out  as  a  portion  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  by  the  House  Committee 
on'Foreign  Affairs,  which  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  legislation.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  total  authorization,  and  later  the 
appropriation,  that  was  voted  by  this 
House  for  foreign  aid  purposes.  Now, 
lately,  jurisdiction  has  been  changed 
over  to  the  Banking  and  Cvu-rency  Com- 
mittee, entirely,  and  it  has  been  referred 
to  as  an  investment  matter  which  no 
longer  shows  on  its  face  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  However, 
the  money  will  be  spent  for  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  purposes  as  the  foreign 
aid   authorizations   and   appropriations 
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which    have    been    expended    in    Latin 
America  and  in  other  parts  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.    The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program,  for  instance,  is  along  the 
same  lines,  carrying  on  almost  identically 
the  same  kind  of  projects,  and  participat- 
ing in  the  same  sort  of  activities,  as  are 
provided  for  under  this  program.    It  has 
the  orders  and  resolutions  that  have  been 
set  up,  with  three  windows  to  pay  the 
money  through  aijd  so  forth,  as  will  be 
explained  in  general  debate,  once  this 
money  is  appropriated.    In  addition  to 
the  $750  million  which  the  United  States 
will  put  up  under  this  legislation,  I  un- 
derstand that  other  governments  in  the 
Western     Hemisphere,     primarily,     of 
course,  in  Latin  America,  are  presumably, 
or  at  least,  they  will  be  pledged,  going  to 
furnish  an  additional  $150  million.   Some 
of  this  money  will  be  spent  for  land  re- 
form, for  education,  for  sanitation,  and 
for  other  purposes.     The  argument  is 
made  that  much  of  this  money  can  come 
back  to  the  United  States  in  hard  cur- 
rency.   Much  of  It  will  also  come  back  in 
soft  currency  that  will  be  of  little  or  no 
monetary  value.    One  of  the  great  ques- 
tions involved  here  will  be  this,  and  I 
think  it  will  become  more  and  more  of  an 
important  que'stion.     I  want  to  predict 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  here  today, 
that  these  things  will  become  more  and 
more  of  a  problem  in  the  weeks  ahead 
and  that  this  will  add  to  our  problem  of 
international  balance  of  payments.   I  say 
that  because  as  we  read  and  study  this 
bill  in  all  probability  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  may  cause  an  additional 
$1  billion  dent  in  our  gold  reserve:  or  it 
can  cost  that  much  unless  it  is  handled 
very  adroitly,  very  ably,  and  ver>'  well  by 
the  people  who  represent  us  in  this  bank. 
There  is  every  evidence  and  ever>-  in- 
dication, according  to  some  of  the  great- 
est financial  experts  with  whom  we  have 
■   been  able  to  discuss  this  matter,  that  this 
is   another   step   toward   disbursing   to 
other  parts  of  the  world  a  portion  of  our 
resources,  adding  to  our  imbalance  of 
trade,   which   has   been   causing  us   so 
much  concern  and  which  has  caused  such 
a  gTeat  run  on  our  gold  supply  in  the 
last  few  days  and  weeks. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  this  further  explodes  the 
myth  that  President  Johnson  has  cut  the 
cost  of  foreign  aid  to  this  country:  that. 
as  a  practical  matter,  that  cost  has  not 
been  reduced? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know, 
of  course,  what  the  authorization  bill  for 
foreign  aid  will  be  this  year.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  fiscal  year  which  starts 
July  1.  I  understand  it  will  be  something 
better  than  S3  billion.  In  addition,  of 
course,  there  will  be  spent  this  $750  mil- 
lion in  the  next  3  years,  to  say  the 
least,  and  probably  in  the  next  year  or 
year  and  a  half  it  will  be  obligated.  So 
that  actually  there  will  be  no  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  money  being  paid  for 
foreign  aid  or  used  for  that  purpose,  al- 
though some  of  it  may  come  under  one 
name  and  some  of  it  may  come  under 
another  name. 

Mr.  ADAIR.     Mr.  Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    The  point  that  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  has  the  floor 
and  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  cer- 
tainly one  that  needs  to  be  underscored. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  aid  request  this  year 
is  to  be  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3.4  billion.    That  is  the  amount  that 
will  be  requested  in  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill.     But  certainly,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  can  that  be 
taken  as  the  whole  expediture  that  we 
will  authorize  to  various  agencies  for 
foreign  aid.   Therefore  when  we  say  that 
our  foreign  aid  appropriation  is  expected 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.4  billion 
that  is  an  illusory  statement  unless  it  is 
taken  in  the  context  of  all  of  these  other 
foreign  aid  expenditures. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
in  considering  this  legislation  we  should 
also    remember    and    think    about    the 
amount  of  American  money  that  is  being 
expended  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  in  Latin  America  in  addition 
to  the  one  carried  in  this  measure.    Also 
we  should  determine  for  ourselves  wheth- 
er we  believe  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  has  been  satisfactory,  has 
been  effective,  and  efficiently  conducted, 
or  whether  it  has  not  been  as  successful 
as  some  of  us  would  have  liked  it  to  be. 
Mr.   GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.    When  was  the  rule  filed 
on  this  bill?     It  was  filed  Monday  night; 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  believe  it  was. 
Mr.  GROSS.    There  was  no  whip  no- 
tice that  this  bill  would  be  called  up  even 
this  week;  was  there? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     I  have  nothing 
to   do  with   whip   notices   or   whips.     I 
have  little  or  no  influence  in  this  House, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  and  I  could  not 
answer  his  question  as  to  whether  there 
was  or  was  not  a  whip  notice  on  this  bill. 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  friend  from  Iowa  that 
last  week  when  we  announced  the  pro- 
gram we  announced  that  we  would  prob- 
ably announce  additional  legislation  this 
week,  subject  to  rules  being  filed.    As 
soon  as  the  rules  were  filed  we  announced 
that  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  bill  that  we 
have  already  passed  today,  would  be  on 
the  program  for  this  week.    We  gave  the 
Members  advance  notice  as  of  last  Thurs- 
day that  these  bills  were  in  the  offing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  lov.a. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  a  lot  of  bills 
in  the  offing  around  here.  But  what 
we  would  like  to  know  is  this.  We  would 
like  to  have  some  program  so  that  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  we  could  devote 
some  attention  to  these  bills.  You  do 
not  give  us  very  much  time  in  which  to 
do  our  homework  on  these  bills;  that  is, 
to  read  these  bills  and  read  the  hearings 
in  connection  with  the  bills. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tht 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  further, 
had  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  been  as 
diligent  as  he  usually  is  and  as  resource- 
ful as  he  always  it,  he  would  have  known 
that  these  were  the  only  two  bills  that 
were  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  that  these  two  bills  would 
probably  come  up  this  week  and  would 
certainly  come  up  this  week  if  rules  were 
granted.  Rules  were  granted  and  they 
came  up  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness under  the  same  announcement  that 
we  make  every  week;  namely,  that  fur- 
ther business  may  be  announced  later. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand.  The  gen- 
tleman  give  me  more  credit  for  being 
more  clairvoyant  than  I  am. 

Mr.     ALBERT.     The     gentleman    is 
downgrading  himself. 

'  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may  conclude  my  discussion  of  this 
rule,  with  the  permission  of  the  majority 
and  the  minority  leaders  as  well  as  the  • 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  in  a  facetious 
manner  so  that  he  and  the  House  may  be 
informed  as  to  further  legislative  pro- 
grams, may  I  say  that  I  understand  on 
next  Monday,  which  happens  to  be 
George  Washington's  Birthday,  we  are 
going  to  meet  here  in  a  very  solemn  con- 
clave in  this  House  Chamber  and  listen 
to  the  reading  of  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  soon  as  the  reading  of  this  ad- 
dress has  been  completed,  the  House 
will  then  proceed  to  totally  disregard  all 
of  the  warnings  and  the  admonitions 
that  the  Father  of  our  Country  gave  to 
the  American  people  in  that  remarkable 
address. 

Mr.   GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.   GROSS.     And,   if   fortunate,  we 

will  have  at  least  50  Members  on  the 

floor  Monday  when  the  message  is  read. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker, 

I  have  no  further  reauests  for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    move    the    previous 
question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  f6r  Special  Operations  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the   motion  offered   by  the   gentleman 
from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itseU 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  th^  bill  H.R.  45,  with  Mr. 
Gallagher  in  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  PatmanI 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wid- 
nall]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myseif  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  initial  remarks 
concerning  this  legislation  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  I  want  to  point 
out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all.  Through  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  and  through 
the  Inter-American  Bank,  the  financial 
arm  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram, we  have  successfully  fought  off 
Communist  progress  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  We  have  done  better  than 
fight  Communist  infiltration  in  Latin 
America  to  a  standstill.  We  have, 
through  these  efforts,  pushed  commu- 
nism back  in  the  Latin  countries. 

For  the  last  4  years  we  have  heard 
practically  every  day  a  Member  from  the 
Democratic  side  or  the  Republican  side 
ask  for  time  to  speak  1  minute  and  come 
here  in  the  well  of  the  House  and  call 
our  attention  to  Communist  infiltration 
in  some  country  in  Latin  America — and 
point  to  the  fact  that  Cuba  was  being 
used  as  a  springboard  for  communism 
in  all  of  the  countries  of  South  America- 
then  they  ask  the  administration,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  that?  Communism  is  taking 
over  South  America.  What  about  the 
Monroe  Doctrine?  What  are  you  going 
todo  about  it?" 

Now,  we  have  before  Us  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  situation  in  Latin  America. 
The  Alliance  program  has  done  more 
toward  containing  communism  and  keep- 
ing communism  in  Cuba  than  any  other 
program  that  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  We  have  a  situation  here 
where  we  can  point  to  something  that 
has  actually  been  achieved,  and  that  has 
actually  been  against  communism.  The 
people  who  were  arrested,  Castro  Com- 
munists, because  they  wanted  to  destroy 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Liberty  Bell, 
and  the  Washington  Monument,  are 
haters,  they  are  Commiunists,  they  are 
against  this  type  of  legi$lation,  and  they 
are  against  what  we  have  done  in  South 
America. 

This  bill  is  against  codnmunism.  It  is 
one  time  that  a  Member  of  Congress,  in 
my  book,  has  an  opportunity  of  voting 
directly  against  what  all  Communists 
want.  1 

Who  is  against  this  program?  Cer- 
tainly out  of  the  21  Latin  American 
countries,  20  of  them  are  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  this  program. 
Through  this  program  aggressor  Castro 
has  been  quarantined.  He  is  in  a  cage; 
he  cannot  get  out.  Moscow  is  ineffective 
so  far  as  getting  Communists  into  Latin 
America  through  Castro's  Cuba.  Red 
China  is  in  the  same  ineffective  position. 
We  are  in  the  enviable  position  of  cast- 
ing another  vote  against  communism. 


I  personally  feel  if  I  were  to  vote 
against  this  bill  I  was  aiding  and  assist- 
ing communism.  Remember  that  in 
Venezuela,  Castro  and  Cuba  had  revo- 
lutionary Communists  down  there.  They 
caused  a  lot  of  trouble.  They  destroyed 
a  lot  of  property,  including  property  be- 
longing to  U.S.  citizens.  It  looked  like 
they  were  going  to  get  into  Venezuela. 
They  were  in  Central  American  coun- 
tries, they  were  in  Chile,  and  others. 

So  all  of  these  criticisms  that  have 
been  leveled  in  the  well  of  this  House  in 
the  last  4  years  about  Cuba,  Castro,  Red 
China,  and  Moscow,  are  answered  in  this 
program.  We  must  not  fail  to  continue 
this  program.  In  this  way  we  can  vote 
against  communism. 

"When  Communist  Castro  Cuba  was 
riding  high  many  minority  Members  of 
this  body  were  pointing  the  finger  at  the 
majority  and  at  the  administration  say- 
ing, "You  have  allowed  communism  to 
establish  a  beachhead  on  the  shores  of 
the  United  States." 

It  is  time  to  look  at  the  record.  As  of 
today  Castro's  Communist  Cuba  has 
been  contained.  The  aggressor  has  been 
put  in  quarantine.  The  attempts  of 
Castro  and  the  Communists  to  infiltrate 
the  Latin  American  countries — to  cause 
dissension  and  mistrust  within  the 
Latin  countries  and  between  the  Latins 
and  the  United  States— has  been  pushed 
back. 

How  was  this  done?  Look  at  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  Latin  countries. 
Since  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
began  and  since  we  have  had  an  effec- 
tive financial  institution  aiding  the  Alli- 
ance program — the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank — since  1961  every 
Alliance  country  has  improved  its  tax 
system  to  make  taxation  more  equitable. 
Nine  Latin  American  countries  have  un- 
dertaken major  tax  reforms. 

Fifteen  Latin  American  countries 
have  self-help  housing  programs  and 
more  than  300,000  dwelling  units  have 
been  completed  or  nearing  completion. 
Water  supply  and  sewage  systems  serv- 
ing more  than  15  million  people  have 
been  completed  in  Latin  American 
countries. 

Under  the  Alliance  program — sup- 
ported by  the  Bank  and  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund — more  than  75,000 
teachers  have  been  trained  in  Latin 
America.  Nearly  10,000  ^  schoolbooks 
have  been  circulated  and  rnofe  than  12 
million  schoolchildren  are  participating 
in  school  lunch  programs.  Also,  almost 
300,000  agricultural  credit  loans  have 
been  extended  to  farm  families. 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  countries 
is  better  than  it  has  been  in  many  years 
past  through  this  effective  program.  We 
no  longer  find  high  officials  of  the  United 
States,  who  while  representing  our  coun- 
try in  Latin  America,  are  being  spit  on 
and  having  their  cars  overturned. 

The  Alliance  program  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Latin  American  countries 
a  vital  and  viable  alternative  to  the  spu- 
rious promises  of  communism.  The  Alli- 
ance program  has  contributed  not  only 
to  better  hemispheric  relationships  in 
the  economic  and  social  area  but  irt  the 
important  political  area  as  well. 


Let  me  just  cite  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant recent  examples  of  political 
imanimity  that  now  exists  between  the 
Latin  coimtries  and  the  United  States. 
At  the  beginning  of  1962,  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Latin  hemisphere  voted 
to  exclude  the  Castro  regime  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

In  those  fateful  days  of  October  1962, 
when  the  Cuban  menace  reached  its 
peak,  there  was  unanimous  support 
among  the  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  for  the  decision  that 
each  state  take  individually  or  collec- 
tively whatever  measures  were  necessary 
to  remove  the  threat  which  Soviet  mis- 
siles and  bombers  in  Cuba  represented. 

To  continue,  in  JiQy  1964,  the  foreign 
ministers  voted  that  the  subversive  at- 
tempts of  Castro  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  was  an  aggression 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Rio  Treaty. 
Notice  at  this  time  was  served  on  Castro 
by  the  foreign  ministers  that  the  sub- 
version against  the  national  institutions 
of  democracy  in  the  hemisphere  would 
not  be  tolerated. 

In  Venezuela,  despite  efforts  of  Com- 
munists through  terrorism  to  destroy  the 
democratic  institution  and  spirit  of  the 
people  and  to  disrupt  and  prevent  demo- 
cratic elections,  the  first  successful 
democratic  transition  of  power  recently 
took  place.  * 

The  recent  changeover  in  Brazil  is  also 
an  important  example  of  the  way  com- 
munism is  being  repelled  from  Latin 
America. 

We  have  as  the  most  recent  shining 
example  of  political  advance  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  the  sit- 
uation in  Chile,  where  the  people  last  fall 
dealt  a  resounding  blow  to  communism 
by  rejecting  the  Communist-backed 
President  by  a  resounding  majority. 

More  examples  could  be  presented,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  point  is  made. 
Through  the  Alliance  program,  and  its 
financial  arm.  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank,  we  are  winning  the  cold 
war  in  Latin  America. 

But  I  do  not  cite  these  examples  as  the 
only  reason  why  this  program  should  be 
supported.  We  are  a  humanitarian 
people.  We  have  always  been.  Tlie 
United  States  throughout  its  history  has 
been  sympathetic  to  hiunan  suffering. 
Our  history  is  full  of  examples  where  the 
generosity  of  the  American  people  has 
known  no  bounds  in  helping  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  deprivation  through  the 
world.  But  this  program  is  more  than 
just  for  humanitarian  purposes.  The 
Alliance,  and  specificaUy  the  bill  before 
us,  is  based  on  the  sound  concept  of  self- 
help. 

Also,  and  equally  important,  this  pro- 
gram furthers  the  enlightened  self-in- 
terest of  our  country.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

We  are  succeeding  through  this  and 
related  programs  to  stamp  out  poverty 
and  injustice  in  Latin  America.  We  are 
giving  the  people  there  something  to 
live  for.  We  are  helping  the  Latin  coun- 
tries to  learn  and  adopt  democr^fi%Jn- 
stitutions  as  we  know  then^in  this 
country. 
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We  are  showing  Latin  Americans  that 
our  democratic  system  is  the  best  yet  de- 
vised by  man.  This  they  are  learning 
through  these  programs,  be  it  in  the  so- 
cial, economic,  or  political  sphere. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  fact  that  here  we 
are,  just  a  tiny,  little  spot  on  earth — the 
United  States  of  America — representing 
only  6  percent  of  the  people  in  the  en- 
tire world.  Yet.  through  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  a  democracy  in  a 
republic,  we  have  achieved  so  much 
toward  making  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  all  of  our  people.  Our  people 
have  more  of  the  conveniences,  more  of 
the  comforts  and  more  of  the  necessities 
and  even  the  luxuries  of  life  than  all  the 
other  3  billion  people  in  all  the  world. 
There  is  a  reason  for  that.  The  other 
nations  look  at  us,  they  wonder  about 
it.  They  too  would  like  to  participate  in 
that  good  living. 

So  we  can  give  the  world  our  example. 
They  see  this  example  and  they  want 
to  cooperate  with  us.  The  Latin  coun- 
tries have  helped  us  to  contain  com- 
munism so  let  us  help  them  in  furthering 
this  program. 

As  I  said,  we  are  showing  to  the  Latin 
Americans  that  our  democratic  system  is 
the  best  yet  devised  by  man.  This  they 
are  learning  through  these  programs,  be 
it  in  the  social,  economic,  or  political 
sphere. 

I  have  heard  all  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  this  program.  It  is  said 
that  the  program  is  costly;  it  is  adversely 
affecting  our  balance  of  payments;  we 
will  never  get  the  money  back,  and  so  on. 
During  this  debate  these  allegations  will 
all  be  answered.  They  are  not  true,  and 
the  only  reason  they  are  being  advanced 
is  for  political  reasons.  They  are  being 
advanced  in  an  effort  to  embarrass  the 
majority  and  to  embarrass  the  President. 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people 
know  the  facts.  They  know  that  these 
foreign  lending  programs  of  ours  benefit 
our  own  Nation,  economically,  politically, 
and  in  every  other  respect. 

The  American  people  know  that  our 
foreign  assistam:e  program  is  one  of  the 
weapons  we  have  to  fight  communism  in 
addition  to  making  these  nations  which 
we  assist  strong  democratic  countries. 

The  American  people  further  know 
that  we  cannot  maintain  our  ov/n  demo- 
cratic system  and  economic  prosperity 
unless  other  nations  are  democratic  and 
economically  strong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  specific  issue  be- 
fore us  is  a  very  simple  one. 

As  1  analyze  it,  a  vote  for  increasing 
the  authorization  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  as  proposed  in 
this  bill,  H.R.  45,  is  a  vote  for  democracy 
and  economic  progress.  A  vote  against 
this  bill  is  a  vote  in  favor  of  communism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  important  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today.  It  is 
in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  which  has  been 
highly  controversial  and  probably  still  is. 
But  this  is  a  form  of  aid  that  I  feel  is  the 
best  we  can  do.  It  is  a  type  of  lending 
where  we  work  with  neighbors  and  with 


close  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  where  in  earlier  instances  it 
has  proven  itself  through  the  type  of 
loans  it  has  been  making  and  the  work 
that  it  has  been  doing. 

It  has  branched  out,  so  that  now  we 
are  lending  soft  currencies  repayable 
with  soft  currencies.  It  is  a  different 
type  of  operation  from  the  one  before, 
but  it  is  in  needed  fields  which  I  believe 
can  be  most  helpful  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  trade  development  in  our 
hemiabhere  and  to  better  relations  be- 
tweenf  our  people  and  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank — IDB — came  into  legal  existence 
on  December  30,  1959,  and  began  opera- 
tions in  the  fall  of  1960.  Its  initial  capi- 
talization was  $1  billion  of  which  85  per- 
cent or  S850  million  was  for  development 
loans  repayable  in  hard  currency  or  the 
currency  in  which  the  loan  was  made. 
This  function  is  known  as  ordinary 
operations  of  the  bank.  In  general 
these  loans  do  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
project  cost,  bear  interest  at  5^^  to  6 
percent  with  a  term  of  10  to  20  years. 
Such  financing  is  comparable  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  World  Bank.  The  other  15 
percent  or  $150  million  of  the  Bank's 
initial  capitalization  was  provided  for  a 
fund  for  special  operations.  When  the 
legislation  was  initially  proposed  in  1959, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dillon  de- 
scribed the  purpose  of  this  fund  as  fol- 
lows : 

However,  through  the  fund  for  special  op- 
erations, the  Bank  will  be  empowered  to 
make  loans  repayable  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
the  currency  of  the  borrower,  ^uch  loans 
will  be  limited  to  special  circumstances 
where  a  country  does  not  have  suflScient  debt- 
carrying  capacity  to  Justify  payment  in  for- 
eign exchange,  or  In  the  case  of  particular 
projects  where  it  appears  repayment  in  for- 
eign exchange  is  not  warranted." 

Secretary  of  Treasury  Andersori  ex- 
plained the  fund  in  these  words: 

I  turn  now  to  the  fund  for  special  operj 
tions  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

The  loans  of  the  fund  are  to  be  made  on 
terms  and  conditions  appropriate  for  dealing 
with  special  circumstances  arising  in  specific 
countries  or  with  respect  to  specific  proj- 
ects. It  must  be  recognized  that  some  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  from  time  to  time 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  service  additional 
hard  loans  repayable  entirely  In  dollars  or 
other  currencies  which  can  be  used  to  finance 
imports  of  capital  equipment.  There  are 
also  some  projects  which  may  be  important 
for  a  general  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  a  country,  which  will  contribute  to 
an  increase  in  its  productive  capacity  and 
ultimately  to  its  ability  to  service  foreign 
debt,  but  which  will  not  directly  and  imme- 
diately increase  its  debt  servicing  capacity. 
Some  countries  may  find  themselves  in  a  dif- 
ficult foreign  exchange  situation  which  will 
reduce,  at  least  temporarily,  their  ability  to 
repay  hard  loans. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  is  intended  to  make  loans  which 
may  be  made  repayable  partly  or  wholly,  in 
the  currency  of  the  borrowing  country.  Pay- 
ment of  interest  and  amortization  of  these 
loans,  to  the  extent  they  are  repayable  in 
local  currencies  will  not  impose  a  direct  bur- 
den on  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
country  in  which  the  loans  are  made.  The 
Fund  is  Intended  for  this  type  of  extraordi- 


nary assistance  in  development  programs,  but 
is  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  the  Bank. 

These  two  statements  make  clear  the 
purpose  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions in  the  IDB  and  that  it  was  to  play 
a  minor,  though  desirable,  role  in  de- 
velopment financing  in  Latin  America. 
In  general,  loans  from  the  Fund  as  con- 
trasted with  loans  under  its  "ordinary 
operations,"  are  for  a  longer  term,  at 
lower  rates  of  interest  and  usually  repay- 
able in  local  currency.  The  function  of 
this  special  Fund  is  comparable  to  that 
subsequently  provided  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association — IDA— 
which  as  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank 
provides  "soft  loan"  development  fi- 
nancing to  its  member  countries  who 
also  are  members  of  the  World  Bank. 

Although  members  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  are  also 
members  of  the  World  Bank  and  IDA, 
the  IDB  loan  assistance  is  available  only 
to  its  Latin  American  members.  On  a 
reduced  scale  it  is  a  World  Bank  and 
an  IDA  operating  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
its  Latin  American  members. 

Of  the  initial  capitalization,  the 
United  States  provided  $350  million  or 
41  percent  of  the  $850  million  capitaliza- 
tion for  "ordinary  operations."  The 
United  States  provided  $100  million  or 
662^5  percent  of  the  $150  million  capital- 
ization of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions. Although  Cuba  was  initially  con- 
sidered a  prospective  member,  Cuba 
failed  to  join  the  IDB  and  to  subscribe  to 
its  capital,  and  is  now  excluded  from 
membership.  Because  Cuba  did  not  be- 
come a  member,  actual  capital  subscrip- 
tions do  not  equal  the  authorized 
amounts.  Initial  capital  subscriptions 
for  "ordinary  operations"  totaled  $813 
million  and  for  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  the  total  was  $146  million. 

On  Januai-y  28,  1964,  the  authorized 
capital  for  ordinary  operations  of  the 
Bank  was  increased  from  $850  million  to 
$2.15  billion.  Such  increase  consisted  of 
first,  a  $1  billion  increase  in  authorized 
scapital  for  subscription  by  present  mem- 
bers in  two  equal  installments  not  later 
than  December  31.  1964,  and  1965,  re- 
spectively; anti  second,  a  $300  million  in- 
crease for  subscription  only  by  new 
members  which  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Bank.  The  U.S.  participation  in  the  $1 
billion  increased  capital  for  ordinary  op- 
erations of  the  Bank  is  approximately 
the  same'as  initially,  namely,  41  percent 
or  $412  million.  Also  at  that  time  a  50- 
percent  increase  was  made  in  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  with  the  United 
States  contributing  $50  million  or  only 
slightly  over  two-thirds  of  the  $73  mil- 
lion total  of  additional  funds  provided. 

At  the  end  of  1964,  the  U.S.  subscrip- 
tion of  capital  for  "ordinary  operations" 
was  $555.9  million  and  accounted  for  42.7 
percent  of  the  Bank's  $1,285  billion  sub- 
scribed capital  (for  that  purpose.  Since 
voting  power  in  the  Bank  is  based  upon 
and  approximates  member  subscriptions 
to  "ordinary  operations"  the  voting 
power  of  the  United  States  in  the  Bank 
was  42.5  percent.  At  the  end  of  1964, 
subscriptions  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  amounted  to 
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.150  million  or  68.5  perdent  of  the  $219 
bullion  total.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Bank  govern  both  "ordinary  opera- 
tions" and  those  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
operations.  As  noted  our  voting 
strength  on  the  Board  is  42.5  percent. 
However,  because  the  United  States  pro- 
vides such  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions, its  affirmative  vote  is  necessary  for 
a  loan  from  those  resouixies,  since  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  required  ifor  approval  of 
such  a  loan.  ||  -  ;..  , 

The  reason  for  the  detail  as  to  mltiaJ 
organization  and  subsequent  expansion 
of  the  resources  of  the  Bank  is  to  make 
clear  a  basic  change  in  concept  which  is 
about  to  occur  with  the  legislation  now 
before  us.  1 1 

As  previously  stated, 'the  Bank  came 
into  existence  on  Decemiber  30,  1959,  and 
began  operations  in   the   fall   of    1960. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  United  States  es- 
tablished a  special  fund  known  as  the 
social  progress  tmst  fund  to  be  used  in 
Latin  American  countries  for  loans  for 
projects  or  programs  designed  to  achieve 
improved  conditions  in  the  fields  of  land 
settlement  and  improved  land  use,  hous- 
ing for  low-income  groups,  community 
water  supply   and  sanitation   facilities, 
and  supplementary  fina»icing  of  facilities 
for  advanced  education  and  training  re- 
lated to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment.   On  June  19,  1961,  the  Bank  and 
the  United  States  executed  a  social  prog- 
ress trust  fund  agreement  under  which 
the  Bank  was  named  to  administer  this 
new  social  lending  program.    Initially, 
$394  million  was  appropriated  to  estab- 
lish this  trust  fund  which  was  increased 
by  $131  million  on  Febiniary   17,  1964. 
The  resources  of  the  $525  million  trust 
fund  are  held  by  the  Bank  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  its  own  resources.    The  Bank 
charges  the  tnist  fund  for  expenses  in- 
curred.   For  the  year  ended  December 
31, 1963,  such  charges  aimounted  to  $941,- 
422  or  sligiitly  over  20  percent  of  the 
Bank's    $4,523,172     administrative    ex- 
penses for  its  own  ordinary  capital  op- 
erations. 

This  social  progress  ti-ust  fund  was  es- 
tablished as  a  part  of  our  foreign  aid 
operations  for  Latin  America.  The  leg- 
islation was  reported  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  as  a  foreign  aid  bill. 
While  it  was  logical  for  the  Bank  to  be 
designated  as  agent  for  administering 
this  fund  for  social  lending,  there  was 
also  good  reason  for  keeping  development 
lending  operations  of  the  Bank  separate 
as  the  Bank  was  established  to  be  a  de- 
velopment bank  rather  than  a  foreign 
aid  agency. 

Gresham's  law  that  "bad  money  drives 
out  good"  is  equally  applicable  to  lend- 
ing; namely,  that  soft  lending  drives  out 
hard  lending.     This  Is  apparent  from 
,    the  figures  of  the  Bank.    At  the  end  of 
'    December  31,  1964,  the  Bank  had  ap- 
proved   $544.6    million   of   loans   under 
its  '^ordinary  operations"— conventional 
loan  program;   it  had  approved  $170.9 
million  of  loans  under  its  fund  for  sp/clal 
operations — soft  loan  program;  and,  it 
had  approved  as  agent  $450  million  of 
loans  under   the   social   progress   trust 
fund— still  softer  loan  program.    It  is 


contemplated  under  the  bill  before  us 
that  there  be  a  merger  of  the  Bank's 
fund  for  special  operations  and  the  social 
progress  trust  fund  which  means  that 
the  $620.9  million  soft  loan  total  of  these 
two  programs  already  exceeds  the  $544.6 
million  regular  development  loan  pro- 
gram which,  under  the  concept  under 
which  the  Bank  was  established,  was 
supposed  to  account  for  85  percent  of  the 
Bank's  loan  activity. 

The   bill    we    are    considering    today 
would  authorize  the  United  States  to  in- 
crease  its   contribution   to   the   Bank's 
fund  for  special  operations  by  $750  mil- 
lion payable  $250  million  a  year  in  fiscal 
years  1965,  1966,  and  1967.     The  Latin 
American  members  of  the  Bank  would 
increase  their  contributions  to  the  fund 
for  special  operations  by  $150  million, 
payable  $50  million  a  year  over  the  same 
period  of  time.     When  these  contribu- 
tions are  completed  the  capitalization  of 
the  Bank  for  the  fund  for  special  opera- 
tions will  total  $1.12  billion  of  which  the 
United  States  will  have  contributed  $900 
million  or  80  percent.    If  the  social  prog- 
ress trust  fund's  $525  million— all  con- 
tributed by   the   United  States— is  ac- 
tually combined  with  the  Bank's  Cund 
for  special  operations  then  the  fund  for 
special  operations  will  total  $1,645  billion 
of  which  the  United  States  will  have  con- 
tributed $1,425  billion  or  86.6  percent. 
For    that    80-    or    86.6-percent    contri- 
bution, as  the  case  may  be,  we  will  only 
have  our  42.5  percent  vote  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  including  the 
activities    of    the    expanded    fund    for 
special  operations. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  45)   to  amend  the  Inter- 
American    Development    Bank    Act    to 
authorize    the    United    States    to    par- 
ticipate in  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sickened  by  the  blackmail  used  by  Presi- 
dent Nasser  against  the  West  German 
Government  and  by  the  action  of  the  lat- 
ter in  yielding  to  it.  From  what  we  know, 
Nasser  threatened  to  give  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  East  Germany  unless  the 
West  German  Government  agreed  to  sus- 
pend further  shipment  of  tanks  and  heli- 
copters to  Israel. 

Nasser  also  claims  to  have  exacted  a 
commitment  from  Bonn  not  to  give  fuU 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Israel— a 
lamentable  lack  now  existing  Bonn 
denies  the  latter  conmiitment  but,  bar- 
ring a  reversal  of  existing  West  German 
policy  not  to  give  full  recognition  to 
Israel,  we  will  not  know  whether  it  is 
Cairo  or  Borm  which  is  being  frank. 

What  dlsurbs  me  most  is  the  ability  of 
Nasser  to  manipulate  the  delicate  arms 
balance  in  the  Middle  East  at  a  tune  when 
he  regards  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Israel  to  be  in  a  state  of  war  This  ac- 
tion can  only  lead  to  heightened  tensions 
and  to  the  need  of  Israel  to  find  alterna- 
tive sources  of  supply— perhaps  on  terms 
less  advantageous  not  only  to  Israel  but 
to  us  as  well. 

This  situation  is  comparable  to  the 
blackmail  which  Nasser  directs  at  U.S. 
firms  to  yield  to  its  anti-Israel  boycott. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  prohibit 
U  S.  firms  from  aiding  this  boycott.  Ob- 
viously, we  cannot  legislate  against  a 
sovereign  nation  doing  the  same  thing, 
on  a  more  serious  scale.  Can  we  antic- 
ipate the  same  United  Arab  Republic 
threat  being  used  again  to  cause  West 
Germany  to  sever  all  relations  with 
Israel;  then  again  to  dictate  how  West 
Germany  will  vote  in  NATO? 

I  can  readily  understand  that  West 
Gennany   is    anxious   to   avoid   having 
other  nations  grant  recognition  to  East 
Germany  but  I  cannot  understand  pay- 
ment of  so  hvuniliatlng  a  price,  partic- 
ularly to  prevent  recognition  by  a  na- 
tion which  is  known  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  international  affairs. 
Is  West  Germany  really  ready  to  undo  its 
past  efforts  to  mitigate  the  Israelis'  views 
of  what  20  years  ago  was  the  nation  of 
Hitler?     Is  it  really  ready  to  have  the 
world  see  it  as  the  ally,  whether  desired 
or  not,  of  a  nation  which  has  sworn  to 
destroy  this  tiny  oasis  of  democracy  in 
the  Middle  East? 

Nasser's  appetite  for  aggrandizement 
appears  unlimited.  At  the  selfsame  mo- 
ment that  he  is  taking  U.S.  aid,  he  abuses 
us  He  has  engaged  in  aggressive  mili- 
tary adventures  in  Yemen  and  m  the 
Congo  Events  have  demonstrated  that 
one  cannot  appease  Nasser.  I  suggest 
that  it  is  more  than  shortsighted  of  the 
Borm  Government  to  conclude  that  this 
single  payment  of  tribute  will  advance  or 
protect  its  Interests. 


NASSER— WEST   GERMANY      • 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ,  .    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEACHERS  SABBATICAL  LEAVE 
PROGRAM 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  a  copy  of  a  bill 
Introduced  by  me  today. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  this 
day  introduced  a  bill  which  is  entitled 
"Teachers  Sabbatical  Leave  Program." 

It  sets  forth  a  means  by  which  our 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  can  be  encouraged  to  return  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  after  10 
years  of  service  in  a  public  or  private 
school  as  a  classroom  teacher  by  afford- 
ing them  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  a  monthly  stipend  of  $200  in  addition 
to  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  tuition 
and  books  Up  to  the  smn  of  $1,000. 
.  We  have  set  before  this  Nation  great 
goals  in  education.  We  are  presently 
working  out  a  program  of  special  as- 
sistance to  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  throughout  America  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  our  underprivileged 
children. 

I  offer  this  bill  as  a  counterpart 
measure  to  recognize  and  assist  thou- 
sands of  our  "disadvantaged"  teachers, 
handicapped  by  the  general  lack  of  rec- 
ognition of  their  desire  and  necessity  for 
periodic  continuing  educational  leave. 
As  a  nation  we  cannot  any  longer  merely 
praise  our  school  teachers  for  their  dedi- 
cation, and  expect  that  dedication  alone 
will  improve  the  quality  of  their  per- 
formance in  the  classroom. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  make  the 
giant  strides  forward  in  the  overall  per- 
formance and  achievement  of  our  chil- 
dren across  America  and  to  immediately 
improve  the  quality  of  education  that 
they  receive,  we  must  help  our  teachers 
to  continue  their  education  in  subject 
areas  as  well  as  in  the  new  techniques  in 
teaching.  Revolutionary  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  field  of  instruction  in 
the  basic  areas  of  reading,  language, 
mathematics,  and  science.  And  yet  the 
vast  majority  of  our  teachers  are  left  to 
their  own  initiative  and  very  limited 
summer  programs  to  continue  their 
knowledge  of  these  massive  changes  that 
are  taking  place.  Local  school  agencies 
and  State  departments  of  education  are 
struggling  to  include  broader  and  more 
far-reaching  programs  of  continuing 
education,  but  are  generally  unable  to 
meet  this  problem  by  themselves.  We 
have  well-developed  and  well-financed 
programs  for  our  educators  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  but  the  grade 
and  high  school  teacher  is  sorely 
neglected. 

The  inception  of  this  program   which 
is  nothing  more  .than  a  "GI  bill"  for 
teachers,  will  finally  give  them  recogni- 
tion for  their  great  service  to  this  Nation, 
and   will  encourage   them   to   continue 
their  education  to  the   ultimate  great 
benefit  of  our  children. 
The  bill  is  as  follows : 
H.R. 5047 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  sabbatical  pro- 
gram to  Improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
In  the  Nation's  elementary  or  secondary 
schools 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Teachers'  Sabbatical 
Leave  Program". 
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SABBATICAL  LEAVE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission- 
er") shall  carry  on  a  program  for  the  award 
of  sabbatical  leave  grants  to  experienced 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  enable  them  to  improve  their  qualifica- 
tions as  teachers. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  3.  Any  teacher  In  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school  shall  be  eligible  for  a  sab- 
batical leave  grant  if  such  teacher — 

(1)  has  taught  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  for  ten  or  more  academic  years, 
and  has  not  received  such  a  grant  under  this 
Act  within  the  ten  preceding  years; 

(2)  has  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from 
his  employer  to  enable  him  to  participate  In 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and 
has  obtained  from  his  employer  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner  that  his 
employment  as  a  teacher  may  be  resumed 
upon  completion  of  his  participation  in  such 
program; 

(3)  has  given  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  that  he  will  resume  teach- 
ing in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  upon 
completion  of  his  participation  In  such  pro- 
gram; and 

(4)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  on 
a  full-time  basis  by  an  institution  of  higher 
education  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  ac- 
ceptable for  credit  toward  a  baccalaureate 
or  more  advanced  degree. 

SABBATICAL    LEAVE    GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  award  sab- 
batical leave  grants,  not  to  exceed  one  cal- 
endar year,  to  teachers  eligible  therefor 
under  section  3,  and  shall  make  payments  to 
each  teacher  awarded  such  a  grant  at  the 
rate  of  $200  per  month  during  periods  such 
teacher  is  maintaining  satisfactory  pro- 
ficiency In,  and  devoting  essentially  full  time 
to.  the  pursuit  of  his  course  of  study. 

GRANTS  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  amounts  paid  a 
teacher  under  section  4,  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay,  on  behalf  of  such  teacher,  to  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  at  which 
such  teacher  is  pursuing  his  course  of  study 
the  tuition  and  fees  Incurred  by  such  teach- 
ers. Including  course  required  books,  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  $1,000. 

PRIORITIES 

Sec.  6.  Where  the  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  are  insufficient  to  permit 
the  Commissioner  to  award  grants  under 
this  Act  to  all  eligible  applicants,  he  shall 
give  a  preference  in  awarding  such  grants 
to  ( 1)   teachers  with  long  periods  of  service, 

(2)  teachers  who  are  degree  candidates,  and 

(3)  teachers  whose  employer  has  certified 
them  to  be  teaching  or  preparing  to  teach 
In  a  subject  matter  area  where  a  special  need 
exists. 

LIMITATION 

Sec.  7.  No  sabbatical  leave  grants  shall  be 
awarded  under  this  Act  for  study  at  a  school 
or  department  of  divinity.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity"  means  an  Institution  or 
department  or  branch  of  an  institution, 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL    NOT    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  9.  No  department,  agency,  ofHcer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
authority  of  this  Act,  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  Impose  any 


requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  in.' 
structlon,  or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional Institution. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  Institution  In 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  ol 
such  a  certificate,  (2)  Is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which  it 
awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  (4)  Is  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  institution,  and  (5)  Is  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  or.  if  not  so  ac- 
credited, is  an  Institution  whose  credits  are 
accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three 
Institutions  which  are  so  accredited,  for 
credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited. 

(c)  The  term  "teacher"  Includes  persons 
performing  services  in  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  which  are  In  fields  ancillary  to 
elementary  or  secondary  education  such  as 
library  science,  school  social  work,  guidance 
and  counseling,  educational  media,  and  spe- 
cial education  of  handicapped  children. 

(d)  The  term  "elementary  or  secondary 
school"  means  a  school  In  a  State  or  school 
overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  which  provides  elementary  or  second- 
ary education,  as  determined  under  State  law 
(or  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  case  of  a 
school  overseas) . 
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TRIBUTES  TO  T.  JOE  CAHILL 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  death  took  from  Wyoming  its  most 
illustrious  citizen,  a  man  87  years  of  age 
who,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  person 
of  the  white  race  ever  to  be  born  in  the 
land  which  is  now  Wyoming. 

T.  Joe  Cahill,  a  pioneer  of  my  State, 
was  laid  to  rest  this  week  in  Cheyenne. 

He  was  a  frontier  law  man  and  even- 
tually he  became  known  as  "Mr.  Wyo- 
ming." 

He  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  bring 
rodeo  to  the  East;  he  presented  rodeos 
in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

He  gave  of  his  life  in  later  years  to 
the  continuation  of  St.  Joseph's  Orphan- 
age in  Torrington,  Wyo. 

A  highlight  of  his  life  was  a  banquet 
at  Denver,  presided  over  by  Bob  Hope, 
at  which  were  present  many  of  the  great 
celebrities  of  America.  He  was  a  friend 
of  such  people  as  Tom  Mix,  Bill  Cody, 
Hoot  Gibson,  Babe  Ruth,  Lou  Gehrig, 
Gene  Fowler,  and  men  of  that  strata  of 
American  society.  He  said,  in  most  ap- 
propriate terms,  that  he  was  grateful  for 
all  of  his  friends,  both  prominent  and 
obscure,  who  came  his  way  during  a  re- 
markable lifetime. 


His  heritage  gives  to  all  of  us  pause  to 
reflect  upon  the  spiritual  values  to  be 
practiced  every  day  of  this  passing  life 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  tribute  published  in  the  Wyo- 
ming State   Tribune   and   an   editorial 
from  that  paper  of  February  14,  1965: 
Wyoming  Leaders  Pay  T,  Joe  Tribute 

Wyoming  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  Satur- 
day paid  tribute  to  T.  Joe  Cahill,  "Mr,  Wyo- 
ming," who  died  late  Friday  night  at  DePaul 
Hospital. 

Governor  Hansen  said  one  of  Wyoming's 
"greatest  native  sons"  had  died, 

"T.  Joe  Cahill  symbolized  the  West,"  Han- 
sen said. 

Hansen  said  all  of  Wyoming  stood  "bare- 
headed, reverent  in  respect  to  a  great  man." 
"  "He  was  a  frontiersman  add  humanitarian. 
His  ability  to  lead  and  encourage  support  for 
things  worthwhile  earned  him  the  admira- 
tion and  esteem  of  everyone.  Champion  of 
the  underdog  and  underprivileged,  his  efforts 
foreshadowed  a  State  consciousness  in  civil 
rights  and  care  for  the  orphan.  Today  all  of 
Wyoming  stands  bareheaded,  reverent  In  re- 
spect to  a  great  man." 

The  Most  Reverend  Hubert  M,  Newell.  D.D,, 
bishop  of  Cheyenne,  said,  "We  are  all  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  T.  Joe  Cahill  whose 
passing  leaves  such  a  great  void  in  our  com- 
munity and  State,  As  mudh  as  any  man  In 
recent  memory  he  embodied  the  qualities  of 
friendliness  and  openheartedness  that  sym- 
bolized the  Old  West.  T.  Joe  will  be  remem- 
bered by  a  whole  host  of  friends;  but  his 
greatest  memorial  will  be  in  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  children  who  ih  the  past  35  years 
bad  looked  upon  him  as  the  daddy  of  St. 
Joseph's  Orphanage."  ' 

Sister  Kathleen,  adminlErtrator  of  DePaul 
Hospital  where  T.  Joe  was  R  patient  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  the  nurses  told  her 
today  how  much  they  migsed  him.  "They 
had  great  admiration  for  him  and  for  the 
things  he  contributed  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  take  care  of 
him,"  Sister  Kathleen  said. 

Robert  S.  McCraken.  puMlsher  of  the  Wy- 
oming State  Tribune  and  the  Wyoming  Eagle, 
and  T,  Ray  Cahalane,  comptroller  of  the 
neuspapers.  and  a  family  friend  of  Cahill, 
visited  him  in  the  hospital  2  weeks  ago.  They 
discussed  the  recent  Wyoming  Press  Associa- 
tion convention  which  was  held  in  Cheyenne 
and  T,  Joe  asked  about  newspaper  publishers 
and  editors  throughout  the  State,  He  remi- 
nisced about  past  press  conventions  which 
he  had  attended,  especially  one  at  Worland 
where  he  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy 
McCraken.  After  the  meetings,  the  Cheyenne 
group  went  on  to  Cody  foi  a  visit. 

Cahalarie  said  Cahill  wag  feeling  good  and 
was  cheerful  at  the  time  c(f  his  visit. 

Cahalane  worked  closely  with  T.  Joe  on 
the  Tribune-Eagle-Police  Christmas  basket 
fund.  It  was  started  in  thfe  1930's  by  Cahill, 
Oz  Koerfer,  and  Tracy  McCraken,  with  Ca- 
halane acting  as  treasure?.  In  the  begin- 
ning, T.  Joe  and  the  policeanen  gather**  the 
list  of  needy  families  and,  Cahill  filled  the 
baskets.  He  continued  to  help  raise  funds 
for  the  baskets  even  after  It  became  a  com- 
munity project. 

Last  year,  at  CahiU's  Bequest.  Cahalane 
sent  the  money  which  T.  Joe  received  In 
birthday  cards  to  St.  Joseph's  Orphanage. 
At  the  same  time,  he  also  wrote  a  $25  check 
to  the  University  of  Wyoming  Athletic  Fund. 

Capt.  James  Byrd.  assistant  chief  of  police 
and  faithful  navigator  of  J\)urth  Degree  As- 
sembly of  Knights  of  Columbus,  said  "T,  Joe 
will  be  missed  by  all  Knights  of  Columbus 
throughout  the  State  of  Wyoming.  His 
cheerful  smile  and  firm  handshake  were 
known  by  many.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  P.  A.  McGovern  Council  No.  801  and  P.  A. 
McGovem  Assembly  801.  and  had  served  as  a 
past  State  deputy  and  past  State  master  of 


the     State     of     Wyoming     of     Knights     of 
Columbus." 


T.  Joe 

Tliere  never  has  been  anyone  quite  like  T, 
Joe  Cahill  in  the  87  years  that  he  was  more 
or  less — mostly  more — intimately  associated 
with  the  State  of  Wyoming,  There  probably 
will  never  be  again. 

Born  at  old  Camp  Carlln,  an  Army  quar- 
termaster depot  set  up  to  supply  the  mili- 
tary posts  in  the  western  Indian  campaigns, 
T.  Joe  Cahill  stood  as  a  mighty  link  between 
the  days  of  the  frontier  and  the  present. 

He  undoubtedly  was  the  best  known  man 
in  Wyoming;  and  outside  the  State,  Its  most 
famous  citizen. 

For  a  man  who  never  achieved  high  of- 
fice— he  served  as  Laramie  county  clerk  and 
Cheyenne  fire  and  police  chief — why  this 
great  and  abiding  respect  and  widespread 
fame? 

"He  never  let  a  friend  down,"  said  W.  H. 
(Bill)  Mclnerney  today  of  his  longtime 
friend,  T.  Joe. 

That  was  his  outstanding  characteristic. 

When  a  youthful  T.  Joe  Cahill  helped 
hang  ills  longtime  friend,  Tom  Horn,  the 
famoip  stock  detective  who  was  sentenced 
to  dre  on  the  gallows  for  the  slaying  of  a 
ranch  youth,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  he 
did  so  at  Horn's  request. 

Perhaps  T.  Joe's  greatest  and  most  en- 
during monument  to  his  memory  is  the  St. 
Joseph's  Orphanage  at  Torrington  which  he 
helped  found  with  the  late  Bishop  P.  A. 
McGovern,  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Chey- 
enne. 

He  gave  unstlntlngly  of  his  services  over  a 
period  of  nearly  four  decades  to  this  one 
project  alone,  and  characteristically  It  was 
one  for  the  aid  and  succor  of  those  among 
us  who  need  help  the  most — little  children, 
bereft  of  their  parents. 

"Any  cause  that  he  took  up,"  says  Bill  Mc- 
lnerney, "received  his  wholehearted  support. 
He  never  quit  until  the  Job  was  done." 

Mr.  Mclnerney  remembers  T,  Joe  from 
many,  many  years  when  Mr.  Cahill  was  man- 
ager of  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  an  early  day 
local  baseball  team.  "I  was  shagging  foul 
balls  for  T.  Joe,"  says  Mr.  Mclnerney.  Cahill 
was  the  team  manager,  the  latter  recalls: 
"He  was  the  one  always  rustling  up  the 
money,  selling  the  tickets,  and  getting  the 
players." 

And  that  was  T.  Joe  Cahill:  he  was  always 
rustling  up  the  money  from  some  source  for 
orphans  or  for  some  good  cause;  and  people 
gave  unstlntlngly  because  they  believed  In 
T.  Joe  basically,  and  then  In  what  he  repre- 
sented at  the  moment. 

All  of  his  life  amounted,  then,  to  a  dally 
living  tribute  to  his  great  character  of  hon- 
esty, courage,  boundless  energy  and  above 
all — great  compassion  for  his  fellow  man. 

If  there  Is  a  lesson  for  us  all  in  the  life 
of  T.  Joe  Cahill,  it  is  that  the  accumulation 
of  great  wealth  or  high  office  Is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  place  that  a  man  carves 
in  the  hearts  of  other  beings. 

Those  tollers  for  their  own  material  pos- 
sessions are  moral  pygmies  when  measured 
against  the  likes  of  the  T.  Joes  of  the  world. 
And  so  he  has  departed,  but  our  world  is 
a  better  and  brighter  place  for  having  been 
graced  by  T.  Joe  Cahill. 


NEW  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  shouting  and  doubletalk  is  stripped 
from  the  current  West  German  disputes 
with  Egypt  and  Israel,  there  comes  to 
light  the  core  of  the  unpleasant  situa- 
tion— the  precarious  balance  of  military 
power  in  the  Middle  East  is  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed. 

No  matter  what  else  may  result  from 
this  exchange  of  threats  and  counter- 
threats  between  Bonn,  Cairo,  and  Jerusa- 
lem, destruction  of  this  balance  must  not 
and  carmot  be  permitted  to  take  place. 
In  that  volatile  area,  where  the  Arab 
nations  achieve  their  only  unity  in  the 
common  goal  of  destroying  Israel,  we 
cannot  permit  the  Middle  East's  only 
democracy  to  lose  its  ability  to  defend 
itself.  / 

It  is  most  unfortunate '  that,  among 
the  many  things  the  Unit^  States  has 
exported  to  West  Germany  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  we  have  neglected  to 
provide  Bonn  with  enough  gangster 
H^movies  to  impress  upon  them  that  black- 
mailers are  never  satiated.  Surrender 
to  one  blackmail  threat  only  indicates 
a  weakness  which  the  blackmailer  is 
quick  to  take  advantage  of. 

West  German  Chancellor  Erhard  is 
learning  this  lesson  the  hard  way,  and 
United  Arab  Republic  President  Nasser  is 
a  proficient  instructor.  Once  West  Ger- 
many surrendered  to  his  threat  of  recog- 
nition of  East  Germany,  Nasser  pressed 
his  advantage  and  announced  that  Egypt 
will  welcome  East  German  Leader  Walter 
Ulbricht  anyway— an  action  tantamount 
to  de  facto  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
satellite  government. 

So  what  did  West  Germany  achieve? 
Absolutely  nothing. 

But  there  were  severe  losses,  not  only 
to  West  Germany  but  to  Israel  ^nd  to 
the  West,  resulting  from  Erhard's  capit- 
ulation to  Nasser's  threats. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Israel  lost  an  esti- 
mated 20  percent  of  the  armaments 
which  West  Germany  had  agreed  to  pro- 
vide in  an  agreement  made  several  years 
ago.  Israel  could  have  obtained  these 
armaments  elsewhere,  but  that  tiny  na- 
tion was  eager  to  accept  in  good  faith 
Bonn's  attempts  at  erasing  the  memories 
of  the  Nazi  era,*  and  placed  its  de- 
pendence upon  West  Germany. 

Another  unfortunate  result  of  Bonn's 
surrender  to  Nasser's  threats  is  the  re- 
newed feeling  in  Cairo  that  Nasser  calls 
the  tune  and  the  Western  nations,  the 
United  States  included,  hastens  to 
dance. 

Proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  an  item 
published  in  the  Cairo  newspaper  Al 
Gomhuria,  which  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  14.  A 
portion  of  this  quotation  reads : 

Who   could    believe    that    the    day   would 
come  when  Cairo  would  say  its  word  and 
"Western  capitals  would   not  only  listen  to 
it  but  tremble  with  fear? 

True,  Nasser  gambled  by  inviting  the 
East  German  leader  to  visit  Egypt,  but 
he  won  his  gamble.  Had  West  Germany 
enfoi-ced  its  Hallstein  doctrine  vmder 
which  it  refuses  to  deal  with  countries — 
other  than  the  Soviet  Union — which  deal 
with  East  Germany,  Bonn  would  have 
immediately  halted  its  aid  to  the  United 
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Arab  Republic,  aid  amounting  to  some 
$300  million  and  which  is  sorely  needed 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

But  rather  than  taking  a  positive 
stand.  Erhard  chose  to  capitulate  and 
gave  Nasser  the  plum  he  has  been  seek- 
ing for  years — cancellation  of  Bonn's 
arms  agreement  with  Israel. 

And  this,  of  course,  infuriated  Israel 
and  other  nations  in  the  West.  One  side 
effect  of  this  has  developed  only  this 
week — the  beginning  of  a  movement  to 
halt  economic  dealings  with  West  Ger- 
many by  business  firms  in  the  United 
States.  If  this  movement  gains  steam, 
it  could  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the 
West  German  economy. 

In  the  background,  apparently  smiling 
at  the  developments  Nasser's  diplomacy 
have  brought  about,  sit  the  Soviet 
Union's  leaders.  They  must  be  highly 
pleased  to  see  Egypt  about  to  grant  de 
facto  recognition  to  East  Germany 
through  Ulbricht's  February  24  visit  to 
Cairo:  pleased  to  see  Egypt,  to  whom 
they  have  been '  sending  armaments, 
gaining  the  upper  hand  in  the  military 
balance  in  the  Middle  East;  pleased  to 
see  West  Germany  and  Israel  fueding; 
pleased  to  see  the  United  States  squirm- 
ing uncomfortably  while  three  of  the 
nations  we  attempt  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  are  at  odds  with  one  another. 

Now  that  the  balance  of  military  pow-- 
er  in  the  Middle  East  seems  in  danger 
of  shifting  toward  Cairo,  which  has  dis- 
played time  and  again  its  willingness 
to  embark  on  military  adventures,  it 
seems  squarely  up  to  the  United  States  to 
insure  that  Israel  will  continue  to  receive 
the  materiel  necessary  to  deter  invasion 
of  its  territory  by  the  Arab  nations  which 
surround  it. 

The  U.S.S.R.  consistently  refuses  to 
supply  arms  to  Israel  although  it  freely 
supplies  them  to  other  nations. 

Now  that  West  Germany  realizes  it 
achieved  nothing  by  collapsing  before 
Nasser's  threats;  now  that  Israel  is  .so 
indignant  that  it"  refuses  offers  of  sub- 
stitute aid  from  West  Germany;  now 
that  East  Germany  is  about  to  receive 
de  facto  recognition  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  now  that  war  in  the 
Middle  East  seems  even  closer,  the 
United  States  should  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
military  power  in  the  Middle  East  and 
reaffirm  its  determination  to  keep  Israel 
free  and  to  protect  the  integrity  of  its 
borders. 

GERMANY— WEST  AND  EAST, 
EGYPT.  AND  ISRAEL 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
American  and  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress,  I  rise  to  voice  my  deep  con- 
cern respecting  the  present  international 
situation  involving  West  Germany,  East 
Germany,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
the  State  of  Israel. 


In  the  light  of  recent  happenings 
throughout  the  world,  we  should  reex- 
amine such  events  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  their  impact  and  long-range 
effect  upon  the  security,  not  of  the 
United  States  alone,  but  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

Who  is  our  friend?  Who  are  our 
enemies?  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions can  best  be  gathered  from  actions 
by  the  nations  involved.  So,  let  us  be- 
gin with  Egypt,  or,  as  it  is  known  today, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  over  which 
Nasser  is  supreme. 

We  know  that  Nasser  has  urged  the 
Government  of  Libya  to  throw  Ameri- 
cans out  of  the  Libyan  bases  and  that 
he  has  tried  to  influence  other  African 
countries  against  the  United  States.  It 
was  only  recently  that  Egypt  sent  guns, 
war  materiel,  and  munitions,  by  way  of 
the  Sudan,  into  the  Congo  to  assist  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  constituted  gov- 
ernment there.  It  is  well  recognized 
that  Nasser  has  designs  on  large  parts 
of  Africa. 

Did  not  Nasser  stir  up  a  revolution  in 
Yemen?  Is  he  not  using  German  scien- 
tists to  develop  a  rocket-striking  force 
aimed  against  our  true  friends  and  sister 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East — the  State 
of  Israel? 

We  all  should  be  concerned  over  Nas- 
sers  rude.  anti-American  statements, 
and  the  fact  that  he  stood  idly  by  while 
the  USIA  library  was  burned. 

The  sum  total  of  all  United  Arab  Re- 
public's activities  clearly  points  to  the 
fact  that  Nasser's  Egypt  is  not  our 
friend :  What  better  evidence  do  we  need 
for  such  a  statement  than  the  fact  that 
Soviet  Russia  has  been  sending  arms  to 
Egypt? 

On  February  24  of  this  year,  which  is 
only  a  little  more  than  1  week  from  to- 
day, Walter  Ulbricht.  the  East  German 
Communist  leader,  is  to  visit  Cairo.  It 
has  been  reliably  reported  that  Nasser 
invited  Ulbricht  to  come  to  Egypt  at  the 
strong  suggestion  of  Ru.ssia's  deputy 
premier.  This  official  visit  can  only  be 
regarded  as  Egypt's  recognition  of  East 
Germany. 

At  this  juncture,  the  interest  of  West 
Germany  appears.  There  are  few 
things  that  West  Germany  desires  more 
than  its  unification  with  East  Germany. 
Any  ofScial  recognition  of  the  Red  sec- 
tor of  Germany  would  naturally  militate 
against  such  hope  for  unification. 

In  part  because  of  Germany's  guilty 
conscience  over  the  terrible  horrors  of  the 
Nazi  era,  West  Germany  has  extended 
some  economic  and  military  aid  to  Israel. 
Inasmuch  as  the  United  Arab  Republic 
still  refuses  to  even  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  the  State  of  Israel,  the  sending 
of  any  arms  to  Israel  for  its  needed  de- 
fense is  a  source  of  irritation  to  Egypt. 

Now,  West  Germany  announced  its  de- 
cision to  cancel  its  agreement  to  ship 
arms  to  Israel,  and  instead  pay  that 
country  a  sum  of  money.  This  substitute 
offer  was  properly  rejected  and  is  in 
reality  a  surrender  by  West  Germany  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  y~^ 

This  international  situation  now^mes 
into  focus  and  we  find  West  Germany, 
East  Germany,  Egypt,  and  Israel  move 


openly  toward  a  four-cornered  test  of 
diplomatic  strength. 

The  latest  development  is  that  West 
Germany  would  cut  off  all  economic  aid 
to  Egypt  if  the  visit  by  East  German 
Communist  leader  Walter  Ulbricht  actu- 
ally takes  place. 

West  Germany's  claim  to  be  sole  legal 
representative  of  all  Germans  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  its  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy. Erhard  said  flatly  today  that  the 
so-called  Hallstein  doctrine,  forbidding 
diplomatic  recognition  of  any  nation  that 
recognizes  East  Germany,  will  be  main- 
tained. 

In  East  Berlin,  Ulbricht  denounced 
the  West  German  attitude  as  "interfer- 
ence in  the  private  affairs  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic." 

Now  Nasser  is  riding  high.  West  Ger- 
many's relations  with  Israel — always  del- 
icate, but  lately  in  a  condition  of  im- 
provement— deteriorated  suddenly,  and 
East  Germany  is  now  raised  to  a  posi- 
tion of  new  influence. 

In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Un'ted  States  and  West  Gemiany 
can  force  Nasser  to  abandon  his  black- 
mail of  West  Germany  by  joint  resist- 
ance to  h's  pressures.  It  is  vital  for  the 
United  States  that  our  sister  democracy 
and  friend  in  the  strategic  Middle  East— 
the  State  of  Israel — be  aided  in  every  way 
possible.  West  Germany  should  be  in- 
duced to  resume  its  commitment  to  send 
military  defense  equipment  to  Israel  so 
that  the  world  may  see  that  the  Com- 
munists of  Russia  and  their  allies  any- 
where are  stopped  in  this  latest  affront 
to  the  free  world.  Our  enlightened  self- 
interest  demands  such  immediate  action. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  McCOR- 
MACK.  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SA"yLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  compared 
with  the  immense  amount  of  work  that 
usually  swamps  the  Capitol  as  adjourn- 
ment nears,  these  early  weeks  are  rela- 
tively quiet.  Yet  I  think  we  have  been 
transacting  enough  business,  particularly 
in  committees,  to  alert  our  new  col- 
leagues of  the  pace  that  is  ahead. 

Last  week  a  Member  of  the  House  with 
no  previous  service  told  me  that  his  most 
valuable  lesson  to  date  is  that  it  is  im- 
possible and  unrealistic  to  try  to  become 
an  expert  on  everything.  I  would  say 
that  he  is  off  to  a  good  start,  for  those 
of  us  who  have  been  around  for  any 
length  of  tirne  have  long  since  discovered 
that  a  Member  can  best  help  his  con- 
stituency and  his  country  if  he  confines 
himself  primarily  to  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  a  relatively  few  issues.  On  other 
subject  matter,  he  will  come  to  rely 
more  and  more  upon  colleagues  of  re- 
lated political  and  economic  philosophy 
whose  committee  work  better  familiarizes 
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them  with  all  phases  of  pertinent  legis- 
lation. . 

No  matter  how  conscientious  or  dedi- 
cated a  public  servant,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  knowledge  he  can  accumulate  on 
facts  and  figures  relevant  to  pending  bills 
and  resolutions.  The  most  valuable  edu- 
cation can  be  obtained  at  his  own  com- 
mittee hearings,  although  very  often  a 
maximum  amount  of  patience  is  required 
during  humdrum  testimony  and  erudite 
preachments.  Nor  is  there  any  substitute 
for  a  thorough  study  of  precedent,  testi- 
mony, and  reports  when  vital  legislation 
moves  out  of  a  committee  with  which  a 
particular  Member  is  not  associated. 

As  for  handling  correspondence  and 
the  multitudinous  other  items  that  come 
to  a  Member's  office  each  day,  a  good  staff 
is  all  important,  yet  thus  far  no  one  has 
invented  a  replacement  for  the  many 
hours  each  day  that  must  be  spent  behind 
a  Congressman's  desk.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  our  new  colleagues  just  re- 
sign themselves  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  undertaken  the  most  difficult  job  of 
their  lives  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  the  best  service  pos- 
sible. Ours  is  a  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity, and  none  can  expect  to  be  excused 
from  the  long  hours  it  requires. 

Before  anyone  begins  to  build  his  sacri- 
fice out  of  proportions,  however,  it  may 
be  well  to  recall  the  experience  of  one 
among  us  with  an  already  excruciating 
workload  who  was  to  assume  still  an- 
other awesome  responsibility  with  a  grace 
and  dedication  that  should  serve  to  ani- 
mate the  spirit  of  every  American. 

Prom  November  22,  1963,  until  last 
January  20,  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  John 
McCoRMACK  was  burdened  with  an  obli- 
gation that  only  a  person  with  superior 
moral  courage  and  physical  fiber  could 
endure.  Saddled  with  every  conceivable 
problem  that  befalls  a  Speaker  when  even 
his  own  party  members  are  divided  seri- 
ously on  the  most  controversial  issue 
before  the  Congress,  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  was  also 
required  to  stand  in  th0  wings,  ready  to 
occupy  the  highest  office  in  the  land, 
from  the  day  that  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  until  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  took  office  last 
month. 

Our  Speaker  not  only  had  to  undergo 
the  rigors  of  his  office  here  in  the  Capi- 
tol; he  was  briefed  constantly  on  matters 
otherwise  privy  exclusively  to  the  White 
House.  While  most  of  us  were  enjoying 
vacation  periods  at  some  time  during 
November  and  December,  there  was  no 
rest  for  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCoRMACKl .  His  position  re- 
quired that  he  remain  in  continuous 
communication  with  the  White  House. 
His  was  a  24-hour-a-day  job,  and  it 
lasted  for  20  months. 

For  the  most  part,  this  double  duty 
accepted  so  willingly  and  performed  so 
exactingly  by  the  Speaker,  was  given  lit- 
tle public  notice.  I  was,  therefore, 
pleased  to  read  a  column  in  the  January 
27,  1965.  Washington  Daily  News,  by 
Marshall  McNeil,  whose  report  I  include 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.  I 
suggest  that  every  Member  preserve  this 
page,  for  there  will  be  many  times  in  the 


years  ahead  that  you  will  want  to  boast 
of  your  association  with  this  most  re- 
spected and  honorable  gentleman  whose 
dual  service  will  come  to  be  more  appre- 
ciated with  the  advance  of  time. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Jan.  27. 

1965] 
"Not   a   Pleasant  Thing  To  Live  With" — 

McCoRMACK   Urges  Action  on   Disability 

Amendment 

(By  Marshall  McNeil) 

For  14  months  Speaker  John  McCorm^ck 
lived  within  a  heartbeat  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

Each  day  he  had  to  make  himself  ready — 
had  fate  so  decreed — to  take  over  if  the  Pres- 
ident became  disabled. 

Out  of  this  agony,  and  his  own  long  ex- 
perience In  Government.  Representative  Mc- 
CoRMACK  today  spoke  out  vigorously  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would 
provide  for  continuity  of  Government  in 
event  the  President  became  disabled.  There 
is  no  such  law  now. 

The  Speaker  is  certain,  he  said  today,  that 
the  national  interest  requires  it. 

"I'm  ready  to  do  everything  I  can  to  prod 
it  along."  he  said  in  an  interview.  "We  must 
do  something.  I've  lived  with  it.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  thing  to  live  with." 

at  ease 
It  was  a  relaxed  man.  happy  that  the  march 
of  days  had  taken  a  heavy  yoke  off  his  neck, 
who  sat  back  in  the  big  leather  chair  behind 
the  ornate  desk  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  talked  about  his  feelings  now — and  then. 
In  1947,  when  he  had  no  expectation  of 
becoming  Speaker,  Representative  McCor- 
MACK  voted  for  a  proposal  to  change  the  pres- 
idential succession  law.  It  made  the  House 
Speaker  next  In  line  for  the  Presidency  after 
the  Vice  President. 

Some  16  years  later,  on  the  early  afternoon 
of  November  22,  1963,  Speaker  McCormack 
heard  the  tragic  news:  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  had  been  assassinated;  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  become  President  of  the 
United  States. 

But  he  also  heard  the  rumor,  broadcast 
from  Dallas,  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  suffered 
a  heart  attack. 

It  was  then  the  agony  began  for  John 
McCormack.  • 

This  eased  somewhat  when  the  rumor  of 
the  Johnson  heart  attack  turned  out  to  be 
false. 

But  it  never  quite  left,  for  the  Speaker 
knew  that  until  the  next  election  he  was 
next  in  line  for  the  Presidency  if  anything 
happened  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  had  to 
stand  by  to  take  over  If  another  tragedy  hit 
the  White  House. 

"I  didn't  want  to  think  about  it,"  the 
Speaker  said  today. 

"But.  being  human.  I  had  to  think  about 
it.  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried  to  drive  the 
t^ioughts  out  of  my  mind." 

He  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  sucking  on  his 
cigar.  Then  he  smiled  and  said :  "I  was  very, 
very  glad  when  January  20  took  place." 

It  was  on  that  day  that  Representative 
McCormack  gave  the  oath  of  offlce  to  Hubert 
Humphrey  as  the  first  Vice  President  since 
the  Kennedy  tragedy. 

At  that  moment,  the  agony  .went  out  of 
Representative  McCormack's  life,  for  he  had 
moved  back  down  again  to  second  In  line  for 
the  Presidency,  as  the  law  provides. 
agreement 
Like  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nixon  before 
him.  Representative  McCormack  had  a  gen- 
tleman's agreement  with  the  President  cover- 
ing the  contingency  of  presidential  disability. 
But  it  was  extra  legal.    For  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  providing  for  this,  nor  is 
there  any  law. 


"It's  a  vacuum."  the  Speaker  said.  "There 
is  no  disability  law.  That's  what  concerned 
me,  what  worried  me. 

"That  vacuum  is  a  great  weakness  in  our 
system.  There  is  no  weakness  greater  than 
the  one  it  symbolizes." 

Speaker  McCormack  said  he  liked  the  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  Constitution  the  Senate 
passed  last  year. 

It  provided.  In  effect,  there  would  always 
be  a  Vice  President.  In  event  of  a  vacancy, 
the  President  would  nominate  one,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Congress. 

It  also  provided  machinery  by  which  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Presidency  would 
legally  be  assumed  by  the  Vice  President 
when  the  President  becomes  disabled.  And 
It  set^  up  a  means  for  a  disabled  President, 
having  recovered,  to  take  back  his  office. 

"But  I'd  be  for  plan  A,  or  plan  B,  or  plan 
C."  Speaker  McCormack  said. 

"One  may  be  better  than  another.  The 
Important  thing  is:  Fill  up  that  vacuum." 

CELLEK  ACTED 

Some  have  accused  the  Speaker  of  dragging 
his  feet  on  a  new  presidential  succession 
and  disability  law.  But  the  facts  are  other- 
wise. 

Weeks  ago  he  wrote  Chairman  Celler. 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  asking  him  to  give  the 
succession  bill  first  priority  In  his  committee 
this  session.  Representative  Celler  has  done 
so.  He  has  schedvUed  hearings  to  start 
February  9. 

Some  think  that  if  House  and  Senate  act 
quickly — say  by  early  spring — there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility of  ratification  of  a  constitutional 
amendment   by   the   States   even  this   year. 

It  was  this  effort  that  the  Speaker  said 
he  would  prod  along. 

The  bill  the  Senate  passed  last  year  pro- 
vides that  the  present  succession  law  should 
remain  on  the  books. 

The  Speaker  approves  of  this.  He's  satis- 
fied now.  as  he  was  In  1947.  that  it  Is  proper 
to  make  the  Speaker  tl^  next  in  line  after 
the  Vice  President.     ^>«'*^ 

But  if  an  amendment  like  that  the  Senate 
approved  finally  is  ratified  by  the  States, 
this  law  might  never  be  used,  becavise  it 
would  only  become  operative  if  both  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  were  dead. 


C.  T. 


THE  RECORD  OF  REV. 
VIVIAN 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday's  newspapers  carried  head- 
lines concerning  arrest  in  Selma,  Ala.,  of 
Rev.  C.  T.  Vivian.  In  response  to  re- 
quests I  have  investigated  the  record  of 
Reverend  Vivian.  So  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  may  know  something 
about  the  leaders  of  this  so-called  civil 
rights  movement,  I  include  here  some  of 
the  results  of  my  investigation.  I  think 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  af- 
finity of  some  of  these  leaders  with  Com- 
munist causes  and  Communist  Party  ac- 
tivities. 

I  regret  that  disobedience  to  law  and 
order  continues  in  Selma.  I  regret  that 
there  has  been  more  violence.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people,  or  of  any  minority  group,  will 
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not  be  settled  by  demonstrations  nor  by 
violence  in  the  streets. 

Yet.  demonstrations  and  violence  are 
being  used  by  those  who  claim  their  only 
interest  is  in  the  Negro's  right  to  vote. 
Even  after  their  demands  have  been 
met  in  Selma,  they  are  not  satisfied. 
They  continue  to  demonstrate;  they  con- 
tinue to  defy  the  law  and  the  courts.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  ask.  why?  Part  of  the  answer 
will  be  found  in  the  extension  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Of  course,  the  answer  is  no  secret.  In 
a  column  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Monday.  February  15.  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  report  on  a  secret 
meeting  with  some  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  columnists  quote  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  that  Dr.  King's 
Selma  drive  is  intended  not  nearly  so 
much  to  register  Negro  voters  as  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion. 

I  include  the  entire  Evans-Novak  col- 
umn at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  15,  1965] 
From   Selma   To    Capitol    Hill 

(By  Rowland  Evan^and  Robert  Novak) 

Just  as  he  planned  it,  Martin  Luther  King's 
voter  registration  drive  in  Selma,  Ala., 
reached  up  to  Washington  the  other  day  to 
put  the  heat  on  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

In  a  secret  meeting  at  the  Capitol  held 
appropriately  enough  on  the  eve  of  Lincoln's 
birthday.  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  faced  the  Senate's  bipartisan 
civil  rights  bloc.  Their  message  to  him  was 
polite  but  clear:  We  want  legislation  to 
register  Negro  voters— and  we  want  it  quickly. 

Thus  did  history  repeat.  It  was  Dr.  King's 
agitation  of  Birmingham  in  May  1963  that 
prodded  the  Kennedy  administration  into 
pushing  Its  civil  rights  bill.  Then,  as  now. 
the  Senates  civil  rights  bloc  wlis  far  ahead 
of  the  administration  In  promoting  new 
legislation. 

Moreover,  the  pre-Lincoln  Day  meeting  at 
the  Capitol  provided  final  proof  that  1964 
did  not  see  the  civil  rights  fight  to  end  all 
civil  rights  fights.  A  new  battle  of  much 
greater  legal  complexity  looms  over  the 
weapon  Southern  Negroes  most  need:  The 
vote. 

Staff  members  of  civil  rights  bloc  Senators 
began  huddling  over  the  needs  for.  voting 
legislation  shortly  after  Christmas — prior  to 
King's  Selma  campaign.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  mass  arrests  at  Selma  spurred 
their  efforts. 

Accordingly,  the  bloc  asked  for  a  confi- 
dential talk'  with  Katzenbach,  Acting  At- 
torney General  since  Robert  F.  Kennedy's 
resignation  last  August,  but  just  named  At- 
torney General  In  his  own  right. 

Katzenbach  arrived  at  the  big  conference 
room  Jtrst  off  the  Senate  floor.  Seated 
arovmd  a  table  in  no  particular  order  were 
Senators  and  senatorial  aids,  about  15  In 
all.  Katzenbach  had  been  assured  he  could 
speak  freely  without  his  words  getting  out- 
side the  conference  room. 

He  got  off  to  a  good  start  by  detailing 
Justice  Department  efforts  to  register 
Negroes  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  This 
reassxired  some  Republican  bloc  members, 
who  had  suspected  Katzenbach  was  dragging 
his  feet. 

But  the  Attorney  General  was  less  satis- 
fying In  outlining  legislative  plans.  He  did 
not  go  an  Inch  beyond  the  White  House  an- 
nouncement 5  days  earlier  that  President 
Johnson  would  make  a  "strong  recom- 
mendation" on  voting  rights  legislation.    Nor 


did  he  reveal  when  the  proposal  would  be 
made  or  what  it  would  contain. 

However,  there  was  no  ambiguity  from  the 
bloc.  Its  militant  four— Republicans  Jacob 
JAVITS,  of  New  York  and  Clifford  Case,  of 
New  Jersey,  Democrats  Philip  Hart,  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois — demand- 
ed an  Immediate  push  for  voting  legislation. 
Case  was  particularly  adamant  In  telling 
Katzenbach  he  would  not  be  "derailed"  from 
this  goal. 

Katzenbach  did  get  help  from  the  bloc's 
newest  member:  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
of  New  York.  Implicitly  supporting  Katzen- 
bach (his  protege  and  former  deputy)  Ken- 
nedy explored  the  problems  of  registering 
Negroes. 

He  was  blunt  in  arguing  that  Dr.  King's 
Selma  drive  Is  Intended  not  nearly  so  much 
to  register  Negro  voters  as  to  Influence  public 
opinion. 

Furthermore,  he  continued,  so  many 
southern  Negroes  are  really  functional  illiter- 
ates that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
register  them  under  literacy  ^tutes  even  If 
no  racial  discrimination  eflRted.  Other 
Senators  then  agreed  that  State  literacy  re- 
quirements could  be  abolished  only  by  a 
constitutional  amendment — a  laborious  proc- 
ess that  might  well  sidetrack  all  other  voting 
rights  measures. 

Kennedy's  sum-up:  "It  will  take  many  a 
year  for  Negro  voting  rights  to  be  a  reality 
in  the  South." 

But  other  bloc  Senators,  particularly  lib- 
eral Republicans  who  pushed  Kennedy  for 
faster  action  when  he  was  Attorney  General, 
are  less  understanding  of  Katzenbach's  prob- 
lems. They  demand  quick  and  forceful  ad- 
vocacy of  a  bill  permitting  massive  Federal 
Intervention  In  registering  southern  Negroes. 

This  really  would  be  a  more  significant  In- 
tervention than  sending  troops  to  Little  Rock 
or  Oxford,  Miss.  If  successful.  It  could  trans- 
form the  South.  That's  why  the  events  of 
Selma  that  produced  the  pre-Llncoln  Day 
meeting  also  will  Involve  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Congress  In  another  historic  civil  rights 
struggle. 

Now,  as  to  Reverend  Vivian. 

On  TV  last  night  and  in  press  ac- 
counts this  morning,  much  has  been 
made  of  a  fact  he  was  punched  by  Sheriff 
Clark  at  a  demonstration  in  Selma,  Ala., 
yesterday.  Reverend  Vivian  was  then 
arrested  and  charged  with  criminal  prov- 
ocation and  contempt  of  court  for  trying 
to  lead  a  group  of  Negroes  into  the  side 
entrance  of  the  courthouse,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  Federal  court  order  stipulated 
that  the  main  entrance  was  to  be  used  in 
the  registration  drive. 

Who  is  this  Reverend  Vivian  who  is 
being  portrayed  as  a  martyr?  This  is 
what  the  public  record  tells  about  him. 

He  was  a  speaker  at  the  14th  anni- 
versary dinner  of  the  National  Guardian 
which  was  held  on  November  16.  1962,  in 
New  York  City.  The  National  Guardian 
i.s  a  Communist  newspaper  published 
weekly  in  New  York.  Its  editor  in  exile, 
Cedric  Belfrage,  was  named  by  Elizabeth 
Bentley  as  a  person  who  fed  her  informa- 
tion when  she  was  a  courier  for  a  Soviet 
spy  ring.  He  has  since  been  deported 
from  the  United  States.  The  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  has  cited  the 
National  Guardian  as  a  "virtual  oflBcial 
propaganda  arm  of  Soviet  Russia." 

Reverend  Vivian  was  a  speaker  at  a 
liberty  rally  held  in  New  York  City  on 
June  6.  1963.  by  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Liberties.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
this  organization  as  a  Communist  front 


in  1961.  the  year  it  was  formed.  Hear- 
ings held  by  the  committee  that  year  re- 
vealed that  this  organization  was  set  up 
by  the  Communist  Party  after  the  Su- 
preme  Court,  in  June  1961,  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act.  This  Communist  front  has  one 
purpose — to  work  for  repeal  of  that  act, 
which  is  today  our  major  antisubverslve 
law.  I  might  add  that  according  to  the 
Communist  newspaper  the  Worker.  Rev- 
erend Vivian  shared  the  platform  at  this 
liberty  rally  with  Claude  Lightfoot,  top 
ranking  official  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  also  that  Vivian  laced  his  talk  on 
civil  rights  with  attacks  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Vivian  is  also  one  of  the  vice  chairmen 
of  the  National  Committee  To  Abolish 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, another  organization  which  has 
been  cited  as  a  Communist  front. 

Reverend  Vivian  is  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund,  an  orga- 
nization which  has  done  much  to  create 
race  agitation  throughout  the  South  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  after  investiga- 
tion, concluded  that  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund  is  operating 
with  substantially  the  same  leadership 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  its  pred- 
ecessor organization,  the  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare. 

What  was  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare?  It  was  another  Com- 
munist front,  cited  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  having  the 
aim  of  "serving  the  Soviet  Union  aiid 
its  subservient  Communist  Party  in  die 
United  States." 

Reverend  Vivian  granted  an  intei-view 
to  James  E.  Jackson,  a  top  Communist 
Party  official  and  editor  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  newspaper,  the  Worker,  in  the 
spring  of  1963.  The  Interview  was  fea- 
tured in  the  Worker  of  June  30  of  that 
year.  Moreover,  Mr.  Jackson,  in  a  Com- 
munist pamphlet  he  has  written,  entitled 
"Three  Brave  Men,"  singles  out  Rever- 
end Vivian  for  praise. 

Reverend  Vivian  is  listed  on  the  letter- 
head of  the  Committee  To  Aid  the  Mon- 
roe Defendants  as  a  sponsor  of  that  or- 
ganization. What  is  the  Committee  To 
Aid  the  Monroe  Defendants?  Several 
years  ago  a  group  of  Negroes  were  in-  - 
dieted  and  convicted  on  a  kidnapping 
charge  in  Monroe,  N.C.  This  committee 
was  set  up  to  defend  them.  One  of  the 
defendants  in  this  case  was  Robert  F. 
Williams,  now  a  fugitive  from  justice  in 
Cuba.  He  broadcasts  vicious  anti- 
United  States  and  race-hate  propaganda 
from  Havana  on  a  program  called  "Radio 
Dixie."  He  also  has  been  an  honored 
guest  of  the  Red  Chinese  Government 
in  Peiping  and  has  been  featured  on  the  ^ 
Peiping  radio,  violently  denouncing  the 
United  States. 

I  make  no  accusations.  I  say  no  more 
about  Reverend  Vivian  than  what  is  re-  || 
vealed  in  this  public  record,  but  I  think 
this  public  record  is  such  that  it  ^"ill 
raise  questions  in  the  mind  of  any  in- 
telligent person  on  the  matter  of  whether 
Reverend  Vivian's  only  interest  in  being 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  is  to  promote  civil  rights 
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and  to  better  the  conditldn  of  our  Negro 

*^*Mr  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  news  story  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  February  17, 
telling  of  the  trouble  in  Selma  yesterday: 
IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17,  1965] 
Kegbo  Minister  Slugged,  2  Whites  Hurt  in 
Selma 

Selma,  Ala.,  February  16.— A  Negro  min- 
ister from  Atlanta  was  slugged  by  Sheriff 
James  Clark  and  two  white  civil  rights  work- 
ers were  beaten  here  today  aia  the  voter  regis- 
tration drive,  directed  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  erupted  into  violence  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a  week. 

About  450  Negroes  signed  a  voters'  regis- 
tration appearance  book  at  the  Dallas  County 
courthouse  here  today,  bringing  the  2-day 
total  to  more  than  1,000.  Many  of  them 
stood  In  a  long  line  In  the  rain  to  sign  the 

book. 

Signing  assures  applicants  a  specific  place 
in  line  when  voter  registration  opens  again 
March  1. 

Prank  Soracco,  29.  of  Caltlornla  State  Col- 
lege at  San  Francisco,  and  Roger  Daly,  21, 
of  Dartmouth  College  at  Hanford,  N.H.,  re- 
ported to  police  they  had  been  attacked  by 
three  men,  one  of  whom  puUed  a  gun. 

Soracco  and  Daly,  both  With  bruised  faces 
were  questioned  tonight  by  the  FBI  about 
the  incident.  The  young  men  are  civil  rights 
workers  taking  part  in  the  voter  drive. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon,  Rev.  C.  T.  Vivian, 
a  Baptist  minister,  was  punched  by  Sheriff 
Clark  after  Insisting  on  using  a  side  entrance 
to  the  Dallas 'County  courthouse. 

Dr.  Vivian  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
criminal  provocation  and  contempt  of  court. 
Sheriff  Clark,  who  has  been  ill  and  has  let 
his  deputies  handle  recent  Negro  demon- 
strators, left  his  office  and  stepped  outside 
the  courthouse  after  Dr.  Vivian  tried  to  lead 
a  group  of  about  20  Negtoes  Into  the  side 
entrance. 

Clark  read  the  group  a  Federal  court  order 
which  stipulated  that  the  Negroes  In  their 
registration  drive  were  to  use  the  main 
entrance. 

Clark  and  members  of  his  volunteer  posse 
began  trying  to  disperse  the  Negroes  from 
the  courthouse  steps.  In  the  scuflBe  that 
followed  Clark  landed  a  straight  left  jab  to 
Dr.  Vivian's  mouth. 

Dr.  Vivian  was  charged  with  violating 
Circuit  Judge  James  Hare's  order  barring 
demonstrations  that  might  Interfere  with 
operations  of  the  courthouiae. 

Judge  Hare  called  a  spaolal  hearing  about 
V/i  hours  after  the  Incident,  but  Peter  A. 
Hall,  a  Negro  attorney  from  Birmingham, 
asked  for  a  continuance.  Hall  said  he  had 
not  had  time  to  prepare  a  defense  for  the 
minister,  so  Judge  Hare  said  he  wo^ld  set 
the  case  for  2:30  p.m.  Wednesday. 

Early  this  morning  Dick  Gregory,  Negro 
comedian,  and  seven  oth^r  persons  were  ar- 
rested at  a  motel  here  an^  charged  with  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

The  group  tried  to  register  at  the  motel, 
but  the  manager  said  no  reservations  were 
good  after  midnight. 

Gregory  chose  to  remain  In  jail  tonight 
but  the  others  were  released  on  bond,  all 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  the  administration  and 
the  Justice  Department  make  public  all 
the  information  they  have  concerning 
any  Communist  involvement  in  these 
demonstrations  and  the  connection  of 
any  of  the  leaders  with  Communist  acti- 
vities. In  the  name  of  the  people  I 
represent,  I  demand  that  such  informa- 
tion be  given  to  the  Apierican  people. 
CXI 188 


Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  \  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   YOUNGER.     Mr.    Speaker,   two 
articles  from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  are  most  reassuring,  for  at  long  last 
the  belligerent  condition  at  the  White 
House  of  which  we  in  the  Congress  have 
been  aware  has  now  been  called  to  the 
public's  attention. 

Perhaps  these  two  columns  are  but  the 
forerunners  of  articles  which  in  a  meas- 
ure will  enlighten  the  pubUc  on  what  is 
being  done  to  them  and  to  this  country 
in  the  name  of  the  Great  Society. 
Never  in  our  history  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  to  turn  the  spotlight  of 
objective  publicity  on  our  congressional 
acts  which  are  being  rushed  through  the 
legislative  mill  with  only  hklfhearted 
consideration  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority which  the  President  controls.  It 
is  as  if  the  passage  of  these  measures  is 
solely  dependent  on  speed  and  scanty 
consideration  before  the  citizens  who 
must  pay  the  piper  have  had  a  chance 
even  to  glance  at  them,  much  less  under- 
stand them. 

Mr.  Joseph  Alsop's  and  Mr.  George 
Dixon's  columns  follow: 

Johnson's  Achilles  Heel 
(By  Joseph  ^Isop) 
These  last  critical  days  have  provided 
another  clear  and  decidedly  alarming  demon- 
stration of  a  Presidential  weakness  so  grave 
that  It  may  well  turn  out,  In  the  end,  to 
be  the  Presidential  weakness. 

Any  newspaperman  who  has  ever  known 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  aware  that,  when  It 
comes  to  his  own  public  relations,  he  car- 
ries to  really  bizarre  lengths  his  characteris- 
tic tendency  to  try  to  play  every  Instrument 
in  the  band.  In  the  old  days,  when  he  was 
Senate  leader.  It  was  often  downright  pain- 
ful to  go  to  see  him,  for  this  very  reason. 

It  was  painful  because  he  would  have  your 
story  ready-written  for  you,  so  to  say.  It 
was  always  a  story  presenting  the  Johnsonian 
accomplishments  in  the  most  glowingly 
favorable  light.  And  It  was  never  a  story 
that  could  be  written  without  risk  of  ridicule, 
even  by  a  reporter  who  happened  to  think 
most  highly  of  the  Johnsonian  accomplish- 
ments, as  this  reporter  did. 

It  seemed  an  Inconceivable  waste  of  preci- 
ous time  for  this  Immensely  able,  desperately 
busy  man  to  spend  20  minutes  of  a  half-hour 
talk  compulsively  and  fruitlessly  peddling 
a  lemon,  thus  leaving  only  10  minutes  for 
the  practical  discussion  of  practical  affairs — 
which  might  just  reveal  a  bona  fide  John- 
sonian accomplishment  that  could  be  re- 
ported with  bona  fide  enthusiasm. 

You  wanted  to  tell  him:  "Senator,  you're 
a  hundred  times  cleverer  than  I  am,  and  you 
know  your  business;  but  you've  got  to  re- 
member that,  In  some  measure  at  least.  I  also 
know  my  business.  And  you  don't."  But 
of  course  no  one  told  him  that  then,  as  no 
one  tells  him  that  now.  And  of  course  the 
problem  Is  Immeasurably  worse  now  that  he 
is  President,  as  these  last  days  have  shown. 
They  have  shown  this  because  of  the  al- 
most hysterical  intensification  of  the  secre- 
tivtness  which  the  Johnson  administration 
has  for  months  been  carrying  to  extremes 


quite  unimaglned  in  any  previous  American 
government.  The  trouble  with  the  secretlve- 
ness  Is  its  motive,  which  is  also  what  makes 
it  so  extreme. 

The  motive  is  not  simple  discretion,  of 
the  sort  that  is  proper  in  government.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  can  be  very  Indiscreet  indeed 
about  normally  secret  matters  If  it  serves 
his  purpose,  as  when  he  has  declassified 
8up>er-top  secret  weapons  developments  still 
far  in  the  future  because  mention  of  them 
help  to  dress  up  a  military  budget  armounce- 
ment. 

The  motive  of  the  Johnsonian  secretive- 
ness  is,  rather,  the  President's  irrepressible 
longing  to  have  every  story  in  every  news- 
paper in  the  United  States  written  exactly  as 
he  would  write  it.  The  amount  of  the  Pres- 
ident's time  that  is  thus  devoted  to  what 
Is  now  called  the  President's  "Image"  Is  al- 
most alarming  to  contemplate. 

The  aim,  moreover.  Is  not  Just  to  prevent 
premature  announcement  of  Presidential  de- 
cisions. When  the  President  has  not  made 
any  decision  about  a  problem  urgent  enough 
to  call  for  a  decision,  he  bitterly  dislikes  to 
have  the  problem  ventilated.  And  officials 
who  admit  the  existence  of  the  problem, 
whatever  its  public  importance,  become  the 
targets  of  his  often  terrifying  wrath. 

Or  the  President  may  have  made  a  decision, 
but  may  wish  to  conceal  for  the  present  cer- 
tain future  Implications  that  would  nor- 
mally and  quite  properly  be  public  property. 
Thus,  there  was  a  celebrated  explosion  In 
the  White  House  because  various  depart- 
mental officials  dared  to  tell  the  simple  truth 
about  the  probable  future  costs  of  certain" 
of  the  President's  Great  Society  programs. 

Or  the  President  may  have  made  a  decision, 
but  not  wish  the  factors  In  the  decision  to 
become  known.  Thus,  there  was  another 
explosion  when  It  was  revealed  that  he  had 
been  successfully  pressed  not  to  drop  the 
feed-grain  support  price  as  far  as  he  had 
Intended  to  do.  In  that  case.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  was  held  to  be  the  guilty  party, 
and  was  roundly  berated  before  a  witness. 

This  sort  of  thing  Is  not  merely  unworthy 
of  a  leader  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  formi- 
dable stature.  It  is  also  improper  and  against 
the  public  Interest.  It  challenges  the  very 
theory.  In  truth,  on  which  American  govern- 
ment Is  based. 

For  the  President  is  merely  doing  the  pub- 
lic's business.  He  cannot  properly  say  to 
the  public,  "It's  none  of  your  business  how 
I  do  your  business."  Yet  that  Is  what  he 
has  been  saying,  and  not  least  during  the 
Vietnamese  crisis. 


Illumination  at  the  White  House 
(By  George  Dixon) 

George  Bullrushy,  press  secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Great  Think 
and  Walk  Society,  holds  a  news  briefing: 

Bullrushy:  This  briefing  was  set  for  11 
a.m.  I  am  sorry  If  I'm  a  few  days  late.  The 
President  of  the  United  States — um — Great 
Think  and  Walk  Society  will  not  hold  a 
news  conference  of  his  own  this  year.  When 
he  got  up  this  morning 

Question.  What  time? 

Bullrushy.  I  can't  give  you  an  exact  time. 

Question.  Roughly? 

Answer.  Not  even  roughly.  He  held  two 
conferences  with  By  George  McBundy,  who 
is  in  Washington  on  furlough. 

Question.  Has  By  George  McBundy  been 
away? 

Answer.  I  think  my  statement  speaks  for 
Itself. 

Question.  What  does  it  say? 

Answer.  I  can't  go  into  that  at  this  time. 
The  President  had  a  number  of  things  to 
do  with  his  Cabinet. 

Question.  What  does  he  do  with  his  Cabi- 
net? 

Answer.  He  hangs  things  in  it. 
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Question.  George,  the  President  passed 
through  the  west  wing  yesterday  and  went 
for  a  walk  around  the  front  lawn,  which 
kinda  confused  some  of  us.  Did  he  have 
something  in  mind  when  he  did  that? 

Answer.  No.  The  President  has  always 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  thinking 
when  walking. 

Question.  What  does  he  think  about? 

Answer.  I  don't  have  the  answer  to  that 
right  now,  M.>y. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  when  he  Is 
thinking? 

Answer.  I  don't  have  the  answer  to  that 
right  now,  Sarah. 

Question.  Then  how  do  you  know  he  Is 
thinking? 

Answer.  I  don't  have  the  answer  to  that 
right  now,  Sid. 

Question.  You  say  the  Pre,pldent  does  a 
considerable  amount  of  thinking  when  he  is 
walking.  He  often  walks  as  far  as  the  front 
gate.  Does  he  ever  think  past  the  front 
gate? 
_  Answer.  I  can't  go  beyond  that. 

Question.  The  front  gate? 

Answer.  Beyond  my  statement.  It  is  quite 
normal  for  the  President  to  walk  when  he 
has  some  problems  on  his  mind.  He  does 
like  to  go  out  and  walk  while  he  is  thinking 
things  through.  The  only  difference  between 
yesterday  and  many  other  days  is  that  with- 
out thinking  he  went  out ' 

Question.  He  went  out  to  think  without 
thinking? 

Answer.  Without  thinking  about  the 
problems  of  the  press.  He  walked  out 
through  this  door,  and  naturally  got  followed. 
I  would  say  this  is  just  one  of  the  ways  that 
he  does  things. 

Question.  He  was  Just  lost? 

Answer.  My  answer  to  that  is  the  same  as 
yesterday. 

Question.  What  was  your  answer  yester- 
day? 

Answer.  The  same  as  today,  iSi.  Munroe. 

Question.  George,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  President  has  your  office  bugged  so 
he  can  both  see  and  hear  your  news  briefings. 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  anywhere  in  this 
office  that  a  candid  camera  and  microphone 
could  be  concealed  except  in  that  mounted 
sailflsh  you  caught  on  your  recent  vacation 
in  Acapulco 

Answer.  I  did  not  catch  a  mounted  sail- 
fish  on  my  vacation.  I  had  it  mounted  after- 
ward. In  reply  to  your  question.  Miss  Means, 
there  is  no  camera  nor  mike  in  that  sailflsh. 

Question.  What  is  inside  that  great  fish? 

Answer.  What  did  you  expect — Jonah? 

Question.  George,  the  President  of  the 
United  States — er — Great  Think  and  Walk 
Society  often  refers  to  his  place  here  as  the 
"Lonely  Acres."  Well,  I'm  sure  we  would  all 
be  glad  to  help  him  not  be  lonely. 

Answer.  May,  that  is  a  very  generous  offer. 
Thank  you. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bullrushy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  E.  L.  FORRESTER 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  predecessor,  a  great  Georgian,  a 
great  American — and  the  man  who  so 
ably  represented  the  Third  Congressional 
District  for  14  years — E.  L.  <Tic)  For- 
rester. 

In  his  native  area,  and  later  in  Con- 
gress, Tic  Forrester's  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation.    The  people  of 


Georgia  know  this  well,  and  they  know 
that  no  problem  was  too  large,  and  no 
request  too  small  to  receive  Tic's  com- 
plete attention,  time,  and  efforts.  The 
results  of  his  dedicated  labor  are  now  and 
long  will  be  evident  in  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Tic's  outstanding  public  career  began 
at  the  age  of  26  when  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  his  hometown — Leesburg,  Ga. 
He  went  on  to  sei-ve  as  county  attorney, 
as  solicitor  general  of  the  southwestern 
judicial  circuit,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
82d  through  88th  Congresses. 

Both  as  a  person  and  as  a  legislator, 
Tic  Forrester  has  set  a  high  standard  to 
which  those  who  follow  him  must  aspire. 

As  a  man,  Tic  Forrester  is  known  and 
loved  for  his  honesty,  his  courase,  his 
strong  faith,  and  his  ability  to  look  for 
the  good  in  everyone  and  everything. 
Yet  at  the  same  time.  Tic's  is  a  logical 
and  reasonable  approach  to  life,  charac- 
teristic of  his  forebearers,  who  scratched 
their  living  out  of  the  soil  of  Lee  County. 
Ga.  His  heritage  developed  in  him  the 
trait  to  go  to  the  heart  of  a  matter  and 
seek  its  simplest  solution,  and  then  to 
offer  that  solution  quietly,  confidently, 
and  without  fanfare.  Yet  Tic  is  a  man 
who  would  never  back  down  when  he 
knew  he  was  right — he  is  a  man  to  whom 
the  truth  is  the  truth — and  not  some- 
thing to  be  compromised. 

Yes,  Tic  Forrester  Is  a  man  of  unyield- 
ing integrity,  and  it  is  an  added  tribute 
to  his  integrity  that  while  serving  in 
Congress,  he  refused  retirement  com- 
pensation due  him  as  a  former  solicitor. 

I  have  said  that  Tic  Forrester  is  my 
good  f^nd.  But  truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  only  one  among  countless  many  who 
are  privileged  to  make  this  claim. 

During  his  legislative  career,  Mr.  For- 
rester was  noted  for  many  accomplish- 
ments, among  them  his  able  service  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Tic 
sought  his  seat  on  this  committee  though 
he  knew  that  the  odds  could  well  be 
against  him — that  his  conservative  views 
would  often  meet  opposition.  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  outstanding  man  succeeded 
at  his  post  and  became  chairman  of  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 
gresses. 

But  the  people  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  are  particularly  proud  of 
Tic  Forrester's  unyielding  role  as  cham- 
pion of  Georgia's  all-important  peanut 
industry — and  that  because  of  his  untir- 
ing efforts  over  several  years,  an  agri- 
cultural appropriation  'was  secured  for 
the  establishment  of  a  peanut  quality  re- 
search laboratory  in  Dawson,  Ga. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  constitu- 
ents, and  in  grateful  recognition  of  his 
efforts  and  achievements  toward  this 
goal,  I  am  today  submitting  a  bill  that 
this  project  be  named  the  E.  L.  Forrester 
Laboratory  in  tribute  to  this  fine  gentle- 
man, who  was  responsible  for  its  estab- 
lishment. 


NASSER'S    CONTEMPT    FOR   INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW  AND  MORALITY 

Mr.    MINISH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more 
the  free  world  is  confronted  with  the 
arrogance  and  intransigence  of  Nasser 
who  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  his 
utter  contempt  for  international  law  and 
morality.  All  right-thinking  people 
must  be  dismayed  and  disheartened  at 
the  capitulation  of  the  West  German 
Government  to  Nasser's  demand  for  its 
suspension  of  shipments  of  tanks  and 
helicopters  to  Israel.  There  can  be  no 
justification  for  West  Germany  to  violate 
her  agreement  to  supply  arms  that  are 
essential  to  Israel's  valiant  effort  to 
maintain  a  balance  bf  deterrence  against 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  is  partic- 
ularly alarming  that  suspension  of  these 
shipments  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
supplies  of  Russian  arms  to  Egypt  and 
the  other  Arab  States  have  been  increas- 
ing. Thus,  the  security  of  peace-loving 
Israel  is  further  endangered  and  the 
threat  of  war  in  the  Middle  East  grows 
more  ominous. 

In  coi^trast  to  Bonn's  action  in  this 
matter  is  its  refusal  to  recall  the  German 
scientists  and  technicians  employed  by 
Nasser  in  his  preparations  for  aggres- 
sive w^ar. 

Surely,  we  have  learned  from  bitter 
experience  the  folly  of  trying  to  appease 
an  aggressor.  "Those  who  will  not  learn 
from  the  past  are  destined  to  repeat  it." 
It  is  sad  and  alarming  that  the  West 
German  Government,  despite  the  haunt- 
ing specter  of  its  past,  has  capitulated  to 
Nasser's  blackmail  threat  at  the  expense 
of  Israel's  security  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  free  world.  As  the  Washington 
Post  pointed  out  in  its  excellent  editorial 
of  Monday,  February  15: 

Germany  is  tailoring  her  policies  to  the  de- 
mand of  an  Egyptian  dictator  who  'has 
sworn  to  destroy  the  nation  of  Israel.  Such 
is  the  truth,  no  matter  how  It  is  rationalized 
in  Germany. 

It  is  well  that  we  here  in  the  House 
speak  out  today  against  Bonn's  surrender 
of  principles  which  can  only  serve  to 
strengthen  Nasser  in  his  aggressive  de- 
signs. We  must  learn  Jrom  the  past  and 
not  permit  the  recurrence  of  the  pattern 
of  events  that  resulted  in  World  War  II. 
Nasser  has  flaunted  the  free  world's 
counsels  of  restraint  and  moderation 
and  has  spurned  our  efforts  to  promote 
the  peace,  progress,  and  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  Near  Eastern  States.  It 
is  past  time  for  the  free  world  to  call  his 
bluff  and  refuse  to  submit  further  to 
his  pressures.  Nasser  needs  the  "West 
far  more  than  the'West  needs  him.  Let 
us  make  that  upftiistakably  clear  to  him 
now. 


FBI     SHOULD     RECEIVE      DEPART- 
MENT'S    COOPERATION     DURING 
ARM-TWISTING  PROBE 
Mr.    NELSEN.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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Extend  my  re- 


advised  Secre- 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 

marks,  and  to  include  extr^eous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day written  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
rille  Freeman  asking  the  jcooperation  of 
him  and  his  administrative  officers  dur- 
ing the  FBI  investigation  tvhich  is  taking 
place  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. This  FBl!  investigation 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  the  basis  of  inicrmation  pro- 
vided to  me  by  REA  emrilioyees  illegally 
solicited  for  campaign  funds  to  a  Demo- 
crat campaign  function  In  violation  of 
Federal  law.  i 

As  I  indicated  to  the  Secretary,  these 
arm-twisting  methods  on  the  part  of 
some  Department  of  Agribulture  officials 
must  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion these  things  could  ijiot  have  taken 
place  without  the  knowledge  of  high  offi- 
cials in  the  REA  or  even! In  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  itself. 

However,  I  have  also 
tary  Freeman  that  our  Fejderal  civil  serv- 
ice system  must  be  protected  from  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  spoils  sj^stem,  and  it  is 
my  firm  intention  to  see  that  this  pro- 
tection is  insured.  , 

I  include  my  letter  to  tlhe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States, 

HotJSE  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Fd^ruary  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Thife  has  further  ref- 
erence to  my  letter  of  Januhry  12  concerning 
political  fund  solicitations  ia  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Although  I  have  received  no  acknowledge- 
ment of  my  previous  letter, 'you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  of  the  report  sent  me  from 
the  Department  of  Justioa  in  reply  to  a 
similar  letter  of  the  same  date.  Enclosed  is 
a  copy  of  the  February  4  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  then  Acting  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  stating  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, on  the  basis  Of  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Civil  Servicq  Commission,  has 
been  a^ked  to  investlgat*  the  case  as  to  pos- 
sible criminal  violations  \^hich  would  war- 
rant prosecution. 

Such  criminal  violations  pis  might  be  found 
to  have  occurred  would  nom.  of  course,  come 
Within  the  responsibilities  'of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  but  the  Coimmission  is  keep- 
ing me  advised  of  its  conalderations  involv- 
ing the  classified  service.  I  will  be  advised 
of  their  final  findings  anfl  conclusions  and 
of  any  administrative  actions  fovmd  neces- 
sary. 

It  Is  understood  that  administrative  action 
1b  not  mandatory  prior  to  oertiflcation  by  the 
Commission  of  the  facts  Jn  the  case  to  the 
appointing  officer  with  spjecific  Instructions 
as  to  discipline  or  dlsmlssW  or  other  correc- 
,  tlve  actions.  Pamphlet  20  Issued  by  the 
Commission  does  state,  however,  "The  em- 
ploying agency  has  the  retponsibility  of  en- 
forcing the  restrictions  against  political  ac- 
tivity in  the  cases  of  those  employees  occupy- 
ing positions  specifically  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  Rules" 

(p.6).  *: 

Political  funds  soUcitatSons  such  as  were 
brought  to  my  attention  in  the  first  Instance, 
and  which  apparently  have  gone  beyond  the 
extent  to  which  original ,  reports  Indicated, 


could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
knowledge  of  high  officials  in  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  or  even  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  Itself.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Department  of  Justice  now 
has  to  call  in  its  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
police  activities  which  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  take  place  originally.  Discipli- 
nary action  against  employees  in  the  classi- 
fied service  and  prosecution  for  criminal  vio- 
lations of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  may  now 
prove  necessary  in  this  case,  but  wholesome 
protection  of  the  entire  classified  service  from 
a  restoration  of  the  "spoils  system"  and  all  its 
evils  will  result  only  from  an  Insistence 
on  a  high  standard  of  political  morals 
throughout  the  Government.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  insure  this  protection. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  the  investi- 
gation by  the  FBI  will  be  thorough  and  con- 
clusive, and  I  trust  that  these  Investigators 
will  have  the  complete  cooperation  of  you 
and  other  administrative  officers  of  your 
Department. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ancher  Nelsen. 


FRENCH  WEASEL  OUT  OF  DEBTS 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER..  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  geiitlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  recently  approved — quite  precipi- 
tously, in  my  view — legislation  to  re- 
move the  gold  cover  on  Federal  Reserve 
deposits  in  order  to  make  U.S.  gold  more 
readily  available  to  foreigners  and 
"fences"  operating  in  the  international 
currency  area. 

Members  of  this  House  will  recall  that 
they  had  vei-y  Uttle  time  in  which  to 
form  their  own  judgments  or  evaluate 
the  consequences  of  this  act.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  was  particularly  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  none  but  administration 
witnesses  were  heard. 

The  highly  esteemed  coliunnist,  Henry 
J.  Taylor,  presented  in  a  recent  column 
a  very  enlightening  discussion  on  one 
important  and  not  generally  recognized 
aspect  of  the  basic  and  fimdamental 
problem — our  international  "imbalance 
of  payments"  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks the  column  by  Mr.  Taylor,  en- 
titled "French  Weasel  Out  of  Debts,"  in 
which  he  examines  our  financial  deal- 
ings over  the  years  with  France  and  oth- 
er European  nations: 

French  Weasel  Out  of  Debts 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
It's  a  dream  world. 

President  Charles  de  Gaulle  can  draw  gold 
and  threaten  our  dollar  because,  on  balance, 
we  owe  Prance  more  than  France  owes  tis. 

What  nonsense.  Totally  false.  France  is 
in  hock  to  us  for  everything  but  Napoleon's 
cocked  hat  and  the  family  silver.  Until  a 
more  outrageous  situation  comes  along  this 
one  will  do. 

We're  to  blame,  nevertheless.  The  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  slaps  you  in  Jail  if  you 
fall  to  pay  your  debt  to  our  Government. 
But  If  you're  a  foreigner,  oo-la-la,  forget  It. 


This  is  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  United 
States  has  always  been  a  gleeful  giver  abroad 
but  a  very  stupid  collector. 

Generation  after  generation  of  European 
government  money  men  seem  to  put  our  debt 
collectors  under  an  anesthetic.  A  few  whiffs, 
a  few  banquets  under  crystal  chandeliers, 
some  parlez-vous  about  zis  or  zat,  and  the 
next  thing  you  know  ovu-  little  lambft — waft- 
ed into  some  strange  kind  of  Inferiority  com- 
plex— are  dumping  foreign  nations'  taxpay- 
ers' respwnsibilities  smack  into  the  lap  of  the 
Anaerican  people. 

In  this  naive  yen  to  buy  international 
goodwill  we  lose  the  respect  of  the  Europeans 
as  well  as  our  money. 

The  price?  It  Is  colossal.  Yet  you  never 
hear  about  It  from  Washington. 

I  have  verified  all  figures  In  this  article 
with  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and 
nothing  here  refers  to  America's  $113  billion 
foreign  aid — all  free.  I  refer  only  to  truly  due 
obligations  incurred  by  nations  mostly  now 
rich  and  loaded  with  gold. 

France,  for  example,  typifies  just  1  of  20 
countries  owing  us  World  War  debts  which 
remain  due  and  unpaid  to  this  very  day.  The 
aggregate  among  the  20  exceeds  $20  bUlion. 
But  who  would  know  It? 

The  French  sum  Is  $6.3  billion.  It  was 
many  times  higher  than  this  but.  guess  what, 
France  negotiated  it  down.  Then  in  1931 
France  said  she  couldn't  pay  that  year's  In- 
stallment. Washington  declared  1-year 
moratorium. 

Well,  that  was  the  end  of  that.  Paris 
simply  refused  to  resxune  payments.  Our 
taxpayers  have  made  up  the  difference.  The 
French  Goveriunent  no  longer  even  carries 
these  billions  on  official  statements  covering 
France's  external  debt. 

In  addition,  while  De  Gaulle  draws  gold, 
France  also  has  outstanding  three  loans 
arising  from  World  War  II.  These  total  a 
tidy  $592  million.  The  repayment  rate?  A 
mere  $21.5  million  last  year,  $22  million  due 
thijs  year,  and  $22.6  in  1966,  etc.,  on  the  first 
of  these  of  which  $409  million  Is  owed. 

Moreover,  France  also  owes  us  $179  mil- 
lion still  unpaid  since  1945  on  an  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan,  prepayments  on  which 
make  the  next  installment  not  due  until 
1967. 

Yet,  sunk  under  this  mountain  of  debt, 
De  Gaulle  is  nevertheless  free  to  take  a  $150 
million  bite  out  of  our  dwindling  gold  re- 
serve In  a  single  recent  day. 

In  similar  fashion  Britain  still  owes  us 
$9.1  billion  in  World  War  I  debts  that  re- 
main due  and  unpaid.  Oh,  no,  France  has 
no  monopoly  on  the  anesthesia. 

Germany  owes  us  nothing,  which  is  what 
she  gets  for  attacking  the  world  and  losing 
the  war.  She  now  holds  more  dollars  In  her 
reserve  than  any  country  in  the  world.  But 
Germany — like  Prance,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland, 
and  most  European  countries — feels  uneasy 
about  her  doUar  balances  and  has  steadily 
increased  her  gold  holdings  relative  to 
dollars. 

European  enthusiasm  for  President  John- 
son's proposal  to  free  about  $5  billion  of  the 
gold  required  to  back  our  dollar  Is  mighty, 
mighty  understandable.  It  means  the  debtor 
nations,  who  now  somehow  call  themselves 
creditors,  can  continue  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
U.S.  pile.  ^ 

If  Mr.  Johnson  were  so  zealous  In  Insisting 
on  Europeans  paying  their  debts  as  he  Is  on 
changing  the  law  to  free  our  gold  we  would 
not  have  to  ship  a  single  ounce  on  balance 
and.  In  truth,  the  gold  outflow  could  be  re- 
versed overnight. 

Isn't  there  anything — anything,  anything, 
anything — that  can  bring  our  officials  out 
from  under  the  ether?  When,  oh,  when,  will 
the  American  Interest  really  be  put  forward 
In  Washington? 
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TAXPAYERS  NEED  HELP  IN  MEET- 
ING 1964  TAXES  BECAUSE  OP  UN- 
DERWITHHOLDING 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  IMr.  Mize]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  rude  awakening  a  lot  of  taxpayers 
are  going  to  have,  on  April  15  when  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  more  taxes  on  their 
1964  incomes.  I  feel  obliged  to  join  my 
Republican  colleagues  in  introducing 
legislation  designed  to  correct  a  wrong 
created  by  inequities  in  last  year's  tax 
laws.  This  bill  will  allow  the  taxpayer 
to  divert  half  his  payment  to  April  1966, 
and  would  also  allow  the  taxpayer  to  ad- 
just his  withholding  tax  rate  during  the 
remainder  of  1965  so  that  the  extra 
amount  due  can  be  absorbed  in  that 
manner. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  due  to  the 
fact  that  an  estimated  $1  billion  was 
underwithheld  from  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers as  a  byproduct  of  the  $11.6  billion 
income  tax  cut  voted  by  Congress  in 
1964.  As  you  know,  this  tax  cut  was 
originally  intended  to  cut  the  withhold- 
ing rate  in  two  steps — that  is,  the  18- 
percent  rate  before  the  cut  was  put  into 
effect  was  to  drop  to  15  percent  on  1964 
income,  then  to  14  percent  on  1965  in- 
come— but  the  bill  was  amended  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  drop  the  rate 
on  1964  income  to  14  percent  in  one  step. 
Since  the  Government  got  oiu-  tax- 
payers into  this  situation,  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  Government  do  something  to 
get  them  out  of  it.  and  this  bill  is  designed 
to  ease  the  process.  The  problem  is  one 
that  is  hitting  hardest  at  low  bracket 
taxpayers  who  are  having  difficulty  in 
raising  cash,  as  many  of  them  spent  their 
tax -cut  windfall— as  suggested  by  the 
administration — in  order  to  bolster  our 
economy. 

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on 
February  16.  1918 — 47  years  ago — that 
Lithuanian  independence  was  pro- 
claimed, and  it  is  with  pride  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  this  brave  nation  on  the  an- 
niver^ry  of  that  day. 

Living  among  us  in  America  today  are 
1  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  many  of  whom  have  known  at 
firsthand  the  bloody  struggle  of  this 
freedom-loving  country  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  independent  and  peaceful 
existence  while  tragically  situated  be- 


tween two  hostile   and  aggressive  na- 
tions. 

Lithuania  has  been  a  kingdom  in  her 
own  right  back  as  far  as  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  history  of  Lithuania  is  the 
heartbreaking  account  of  a  courageous 
people  determined  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve their  right  to  exist  free  of  the 
oppression  of  foreign  dictators.  The 
people  of  Lithuania  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  agony  of  seeing  their  land  an- 
nexed and  absorbed  time  and  time  again 
by  the  cruel  determination  of  aggres- 
sors to  extinguish  the  flame  of  liberty 
which  burns  so  brightly  among  these 
great  people. 

Even  though  today  we  know  little 
about  the  true  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try, because  of  the  constant  supply  of 
propaganda  from  the  Communist 
regime — in  their  efforts  to  prevent  us 
from  seeing  Soviet  failures  in  all  at- 
tempts to  smother  Lithuania's  rich 
heritage  of  independence  and  their  deep- 
ly rooted  national  consciousness — we  are 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  determination  of 
all  Lithuanians  to  continue  to  fight 
toward  the  day  which  marks  the  dawn 
of  liberty  for  them. 

From  the  great  love  they  bear  their 
native  land  and  their  hatred  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  we  have  observed — in 
spite  of  their  repeated  subjugation  to 
foreign  rule — we  have  observed  down 
through  the  years  a  steady  progress  on 
the  part  of  Lithuania  toward  agricul- 
tural improvements  and  industrializa- 
tion, toward  social  reforms  and  educa- 
tional facilities,  toward  literai-y  and 
musical  accomplishments,  and  toward  a 
balance  between  chui'ch  and  state  ade- 
quate to  the  God-given  rights  of  a  free 
and  faithful  people  to  worship  as  they 
please.  For  all  these  things,  Lithuanian 
patriots  have  expressed,  and  continue  to 
demonstrate,  an  invincible  determina- 
tion— even  to  the  death — to  guarantee  a 
way  of  life  made  up  of  those  ingredients 
which  go  to  spell  out  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  our  own  great  na- 
tional pride,  in  this  land  of  ours  which 
is  so  vast  in  size,  so  great  in  wealth  and 
power,  and  in  which  we  enjoy  so  many 
of  the  great  fruits  of  liberty,  that  the 
United  States  has  maintained  relations 
with  the  Independent  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment representatives  and  that  we 
have  to  this  very  moment  refused  to  rec- 
ognize or  accept  the  Commimist  puppet 
regime.  Our  own  strong  determination 
in  the  pmsuit  of  liberty  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  people  leads  us  to  a  reaf- 
firmation of  our  determination  never  to 
accept  the  yoke  of  communism  in  Lithu- 
ania— or  elsewhere.  We  must  constant- 
ly reaffirm  and  make  evident  our  dedi- 
cation to  an  independent  Lithuania  and 
to  freedom  for  all  the  captive  nations. 

Through  a  thousand  years  of  recorded 
histoi-y  Lithuania  has  played  a  major 
role  in  fashioning  the  character  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization.  Through  all  their 
struggles  for  independence  these  great 
people  have  remained  faithful  to  their 
religion,  their  own  language,  and  their 
own  right  to  a  rich  and  meaningful  life. 
As  representatives  of  a  strong  and  free 
nation  we  must  lend  our  weight  to  that 


struggle,  and  it  is  to  this  purpose  that 
we  here  today  are  dedicated.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  long  years  in 
which  our  Lithuanian  brothers  have  en- 
dured suffering  in  captivity,  and  must 
constantly  give  ever-increasing  impetus 
to  their  inflexible  belief  in  the  eventual 
restoration  of  their  covmtry  to  its  right- 
ful sovereignty.  The  bright  light  of  free- 
dom which  burns  so  bright  among  the 
Lithuanian  people  will  give  us  heart,  as 
a  free  and  happy  people,  to  help  them  in 
their  struggle. 


WEST     GERMANY'S      RECENT     RE- 
GRETTABLE  DECISION 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
IlUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  regretting  the  decision 
of  the  West  German  Government  to  stop 
its  military  aid  to  Israel.  I  would  not 
have  felt  compelled  to  do  so  had  the  West 
German  Government  arrived  at  its  de- 
cision freely,  but  this  it  did  not  do.  It 
made  its  decision  under  the  direct  pres- 
sure of  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser's  puppet 
regime  in  Cairo:  a  regime  which  even  the 
most  simple  student  of  Middle  Eastern 
affairs  knows  has  all  the  forms  of  de- 
mocracy, but  which  is  in  reality  a  dic- 
tatorship designed  to  foster  the  expan- 
sion of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  Africa. 

This  "Barbarian  of  the  Nile"  who  takes 
our  wheat  and  aid  with  one  hand  while 
with  the  other  carries  the  torch  which 
burns  our  libraries  and  informs  the 
American  people  that  they  can  drink  the  • 
water  of  the  sea,  now  adds  to  his  list  of 
infamies — blackmail.  Without  shame 
and  with  impunity  he  has  blackmailed  a 
friendly  power  that  has  given  him  some 
$200  million  in  aid  with  the  threat  that 
unless  it  stops  its  token  military  aid  to 
Israel  he  would  recognize  East  Germany. 
In  fact  Nasser  has  invited  its  President, 
Ulbricht,  to  Cairo  on  a  state  visit,  a  visit 
which  is  tantamount  to  recognition. 

Cairo  claims  that  its  action  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  Bonn  is  arming  its 
enemy,  Israel.  The  total  value  of  this 
military  aid  is  reputably  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $70  million.  Yet  Cairo  itself  has 
asked  and  received  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  arms  and  military  aid 
from  Commxinist  countries.  In  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  East  its  army  is  the 
largest  and  it  is  equipped  with  Com- 
munist arms.  The  planes  that  fly  over 
the  Yemen  do  not  read  "Made  in  the 
U.A.R.."  they  read  "Made  in  the 
U.S.S.R."  The  guns  that  are  supplied 
to  rebels,  both  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
the  Congo  do  not  read  "Made  in  Egypt," 
but  rather  "Made  in  Czechoslovakia." 

I  deplore  the  use  of  force  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  large  armies,  but 
I  deplore  even  more  the  Egyptian  ethic 
of  doubledealing.    While  it  supplies  it- 
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self  with  arms  made  In  Commimist  coun- 
tries it  forces  another  country  to  stop 
Its  token  aid  to  Israel  under  threat  of 
recognizing  a  government  not  even  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  Nations.  While 
Nasser  feels  free  to  deal  with  any  nation 
tuat  he  would  have,  including  our  en- 
emies, he  would  have  none  deal  with 
Israel  and  boycotts  our  Industries  that 
deal  with  Israel.  While  be  would  accept 
aid  from  any  quarter  to  further  his 
plans  of  conquest,  he  would  have  no 
country  help  Israel  protect  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  in  the 
past  foreign  aid  where  I  thought  that 
this  aid  would  beneflt  not  only  the  coun- 
try that  received  it,  but  also  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
However,  Cairo's  recent  action  has  given 
notice  that  its  about  time  we  took  a  long, 
hard  look  at  this  country  that  has  been 
such  a  disruptive  influence  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  And  I  think  that  it  is  about 
time  that  we  adopt  some  of  that  old  New 
England  Yankee  know-how  and  what- 
for  when  we  think  of  giving  our  aid  to  a 
country  such  as  this. 


vital  armaments  which  that 
needs  to  protect  itself  from 
dreams  of  conquest. 


country 
Nasser's 


have  the  power  to  punish  agency  officials 
for  contempt  if  they  refused  to  disclose 
the  records. 


FEDERAL  PUBLIC  RECORDS  LAW 


WEST  GERMANY  AND  NASSER 


^ 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  BroomfieldI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
West  Gel-many  has  learned  a  bitter  les- 
son—one which  I  hope  our  own  State 
Department  will  note  and  long  remem- 
ber in  any  future  dealings '  with  petty 
tyrants. 

Egypt's  Nasser  warned  West  Germany 
that  he  would  extend  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  East  Germany  unless  West 
Germany  canceled  its  arms  agreement 
with  Israel. 

West  Germany  fell  for  this  bit  of 
blackmail  and  canceled  the  agreement, 
evidently  actually  believing  that  Nasser 
would  keep  his  word. 

He  did  not.  The  Red  carpet  will  be 
rolled  out  for  the  East  German  puppet, 
President  Ulbricht,  to  the  acute  embar- 
rassment of  the  West  German  leader- 
ship. 

Israel  and  West  Germany,  which  were 
beginning  to  get  along,  now  are  at  each 
others  throats.  The  West  German  Gov- 
ernment is  acutely  embarrassed  by  its 
failure  to  foresee  Nasser's  lies.  East 
Germany's  Red  boss  and  Egypt's  Nasser 
have  succeeded  in  coming  out  on  top. 

The  outcome  is  still  unclear,  but  it  will 
take  a  phenomenal  amount  of  diplomatic 
footwork  if  West  Germany  is  to  retrieve 
the  ground  it  has  lost. 

Cancellation  of  any  further  aid  to 
Egypt  by  West  Germany  is  beside  the 
point.  Nasser  could  care  less.  He  will 
receive  plenty  of  such  assistance  from 
the  Communist  world. 

Let  us  hope  that  West  Germany  will 
restore  its  arms  agreement  with  Israel 
and  supply  the  remaining  $20  million  in 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Congressman  John 
E.  Moss,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations   and    Government    Information 
Subcommittee,    and   other   of   my    col- 
leagues today  in  introducing  legislation 
to  establish  a  Federal  public  records  law 
and  to  permit  court  enforcement  of  the 
people's  right  to  know  the  facts  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Ever  since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  lack  of 
iriiJormation  being  disseminated  to  the 
American  people  on  Government  opera- 
tions. Some  information  cannot  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  because  of  security 
reasons,  of  course;  but  I  think  that  the 
American  people  have  a  deflnite  right 
to  know  what  their  Government  is  doing 
in  nonsensitive  areas.  After  all,  a  well- 
informed  citizenry  is  essential  to  the  very 
survival  of  our  Republic  and  form  of 
government. 

The  bills  which  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  introducing  today  would  re- 
quire every  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment    to    "make     all    its    records 
promptly  available  to  any  person."    The 
eight  specific  categories  of  sensitive  Gov- 
errunent   information   which  would    be 
protected  from  disclosure  are  as  follows: 
First,   national   defense   and   foreign 
policy  secrets  specifically  protected  by 
Executive  order;  second,  documents  re- 
lated solely  to  internal  personnel  rules 
and  practices  of  an  agency:  third,  infor- 
mation specifically  protected  by  other 
laws;    fourth,   privileged   trade   secrets, 
commercial  or  financial  information  ob- 
tained from  the  public;   fifth,   agency 
memorandums  dealing  solely  with  mat- 
ters of  law  or  policy;  sixth,  personnel  and 
medical  files;  seventh,  investigatory  files 
compiled    for    law    enforcement;     and 
eighth,  examination,  operating  or  condi- 
tion reports  tised  by  agencies  responsible 
for  the  regulation  of  financial  institu- 
tions. 

This  legislation  provides  the  right  of 
access  by  the  people  to  all  other  Govern- 
ment information— and  is  based  on  a 
similar  bill.  S.  1666,  which  did  pass  the 
Senate  late  in  the  88th  Congress  but 
which  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  prior  to  adjournment. 
This  proposed  Federal  public  records 
law  would  permit  persons  seeking  Gov- 
ernment information  to  file  suit  in  a 
U.S.  district  court  which  would  have  au- 
thority to  order  the  production  of  agency 
records  improperly  withheld.  The  Fed- 
eral agency  involved  would  then  have  to 
prove  its  right  to  withhold  the  specific 
records,  and  the  district  courts  would 


THEY  DEFEND  GENOCIDE  AND 

CANNIBALISM 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   PEPPER.    Mr.   Speaker,   in  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  2,  1964. 
there  appeared  in  paid  space  as  a  public 
service  an  editorial  advertisement  cap- 
tioned "They  Defend  Genocide  and  Can- 
nibalism."   by    Mr.    A.    N.   Spanel.   the 
foimder  and  chairman  of  International 
Latex  Corp.    In  it,  Mr.  Spanel  presents  a 
clearly  detailed  account  of  the  tragic  loss 
of  lives  in  the  Congo,  white  and  black 
alike;  a  butcheiy  that  was  encouraged  by 
Red  China's  and  the  Soviet  Union's  own 
brands    of   mercenaries    (agents)    with 
their  murderous  weapons  smuggled  into 
Africa  for  more  than  a  year  in  anticipa- 
tion of  that  very  horror.   This  is  the  same 
Soviet  Union  and  its  fanatic  puppets 
that  vilified  the  merciful  Belgian-Amer- 
ican rescue  mission  before  the  United 
Nations. 

Here  is  a  much-needed  dociunent  from 
a  private  citizen  and  his  company  who 
are  known  throughout  the  world  for  their 
dedication  to  free  world  unity,  and  for 
the  many  commonsense  reconunenda- 
tions  he  has  made  to  our  Government 
for  dealing  with  any  nation  that  permits 
the  abuse  of  our  nationals,  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  libraries — as  was  the  John  F. 
Kermedy  Library  in  Cairo — or  our  em- 
bassies anywhere  on  earth. 

Mr.  Spanel  sees  clearly  that  Any  na- 
tion that  sits  idly  by  w^hile  abifce  and 
humiliation  are  heaped  upon  its  na- 
tionals and  its  flag,  can  never  exert  last- 
ing influence  upon  freemen  and  too 
often  such  a  policy  only  invites  Commu- 
nist inflammatory  actions  as  evidenced 
in  the  Congo. 

For  26  years  Mr.  Spanel  and  the  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.,  have  carried  on  at 
great  cost  an  inspired  and  inteUigent 
crusade  for  and  on  behalf  of  free  world 
unity  and  for  an  internal  strength  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sion to  meet  the  relentless  Communist 
threat.  For  this  and  for  their  ceaseless 
vigilance  they  deserve  our  gratitude  and 
the  gratitude  of  freemen  everywhere. 

I,  therefore,  by  unanimous  consent,  in- 
clude the  article  by  Mr.  Spanel  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

They  Defend  Genocide  and  Cannibalism 
(By  A.  N.  Spanel,  International  Latex  Corp.) 
(This  editorial-advertisement  Initially  ap- 
peared on  December  2,  1964.  Since  then  and 
as  recently  as  last  Friday,  newspapers  re- 
ported continued  butchery  of  abandoned  hos- 
tages In  the  Congo— white,  brown,  and  edu- 
cated blacks,  alike.  Yet  most  of  the  loin- 
cloth republics,  the  Soviet  Union.  Nasser,  and 
Sukarno,  howl  murderous  approval,  while 
falsely  accusing  the  United  States  and  Bel- 
gium In  the  U.N.  of  monstrous  Imperialism. 
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Therefore,  truth  oft  repeated,  and  peaceful, 
hard  purpose  still  appear  to  be  the  free 
world's  best  antidotes.) 

Whatever  remains  of  conscience  and  de- 
cency in  a  morally  numbed  world  recoils 
with  horror  from  the  naked  savagery  in  the 
Congo  In  Stanleyville,  in  Paulis,  and  wher- 
ever the  Comm\mist-inspired  people's  de- 
mocracy Is  in  control,  over  a  hundred  white 
men.  women,  and  children,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  the  relatively  more  educated  blacks, 
have  been  massacred  with  calculated  cruelty. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet.  More  than  900 
whites  are  still  in  the  clutches  of  frenzied 
Simbas  chanting  the  new  magic  taught  by 
Chinese  Communists.  The  sudden  and  com- 
plete pullback  of  the  Belgian-American  res- 
cue forces  is  utterly  distressing.  Can  it  be 
that  Western'  man,  with  all  his  culture  and 
codes  of  ethics,  has  again  withdrawn  for  fear 
of  "world  opinion"  ballooned  by  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  system? 

We  dare  not.  if  we  value  our  souls,  let 
meal>-niouthed  diplomats  around  the  globe 
and  in  the  United  Nations. blur  the  horror 
of  the  Congo  events.  The  issue  is  not  po- 
litical or  military.  It  is  primarily  moral. 
Let  there  be  no  doubleUlk  on  torture  and 
murder  of  innocents — nor  on  the  depravity 
of  those  who,  wliile  pretending  to  be  civi- 
lized, condone  the  horrors  and  pledge  Arm 
support  to  the  perpetrators. 

Words  cannot  quite  convey  the  fiendlsh- 
ness  of  the  Congo  bloodlust,  marked  by  sad- 
ism and  cannibalism.  A  few  telltale  episodes 
need  to  be  spelled  out.  In  Paulis.  for  in- 
stance, some  20  innocents,  among  them  the 
American  missionary.  Mr.  Joseph  Tucker, 
were  murdered  slowly,  piecemeal,  in  45  min- 
utes of  systematic  beatings — from  the  neck 
downward,  as  escaped  eyewitnesses  described 
it.  Natives  earmarked  for  murder  were 
forced  to  drink  gasoline,  then  cut  open  and 
set  afire.  Rescued  nuns  related  seeing  four 
Catholic  priests  bxitchered  and  eaten.  Nuns 
were  marched  naked  througii  the  streets. 

TH£   HOWLS    OF    BIPEDS 

No  less  shocking  than  the  savage  blood- 
lust  has  been  the  rerponse  of  governments 
and  leaders  who  side  with  the  killers  and 
vilify  the  Belgian-American  rescue  opera- 
tion! limited  and  unfinished  though  it  has 
been.  Howls  of  fury  have  come  from  Mos- 
cow, i»eiping,  Cairo,  Djakarta,  the  stooge  re- 
gimes in  Eastern  Europe,  Algeria,  and  the 
black  African  republics — not  against  the  can- 
nibals but  against  those  who  have  snatched 
some  of  the  victims  from  their  grasp.  These 
protests,  as  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  put  it,  "e.\ceed  the  bounds 
of  cynical  brutality  wliich  might  be  expected 
even  from  Communists." 

As  for  the  African  nations,  they  seem  de- 
termined to  prove  their  callous  inhumanity. 
At  an  emergency  meeting  in  Nairobi  on  the 
day  after  the  massacres,  the  seven  countries 
represented  professed  to  speak  for  all  Afri- 
cans. The  opening  address  by  the  Mau  Mau 
terrorist.  Jomo  Kenyatta.  was  a  slashing  at- 
tack— not  on  the  torturers  and  cannibals  but 
on  these  who  saved  about  1,500  of  the  Inno- 
cents earmarked  for  death.  Egyptian,  Ethi- 
opian, and  other  delegates  followed  the  Ken- 
yatta lead.     „ 

The  ugly  record  will  stand  for  all  time: 
that  African  leaders  found  not  a  word  of 
reproof  for  the  hopped-up  slaughters  of 
whites  and  blacks  alike.  They  had  all  swal- 
lowed the  poisoned  bait  of  Red  propaganda. 
Implicit  ill  their  call  for  collective  reprisals 
against  the  United  States  and  Belgium  was 
the  Idea  that  the  right  to  kill  and  torture  was 
part  of  their  new  independence.  Only  these 
three  African  states  had  the  grace  to  express 
approval  of  the  humanitarian  airlift  of  hos- 
tages: Nigeria.  Senegal,  and  the  Malagasy 
Republic.  * 

Fervid  support  of  the  murder-bund  from 
influential  quarters,  along  with  the  pledges 


of  more  arms,  amounts  to  a  death  sentence 
for  the  whites  still  in  Simba  hands,  and  for 
thousands  of  relatively  better  educated 
blacks.  The  Communist  bloc  and  Its  vassals 
are  saying  in  effect,  "Kill  in  the  name  of 
Lumumba  and  Karl  Marx." 


INCITING    MASSACR^ 

One  wishes  there  were  an  institution  today 
that  could  formally  indict  for  the  crimes  of 
genocide  and  cannibalism  not  only  the  Con- 
golese lenders  directly  responsible  but  the 
Mao  Tse-tungs  and  Brezhnevs,  the  Nassers, 
the  Ben  Bellas,  and  Sukarnos,  who  arm  sav- 
ages with  murder  weapons  and  murder 
slogans. 

Where  has  the  United  Nations  been  during 
the  Congolese  outbreaks  of  blood  madness? 
Unfortunately,  Secretary  U  Thant  hasn't  con- 
sidered the  Congo  massacres  worthy  of 
sharpest  condemnation. 

The  assaults  on  American,  Belgian,  British, 
and  Congolese  embassies  in  Communist  and 
pro-Communist  capitals  were  palpably 
staged  by  the  authorities.  In  Cairo  the  fire 
brigade,  only  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the 
hallowed  John  P.  Kennedy  Library,  did  not 
show  up  until  it  had  been  completely  burned. 

In  the  Soviet  capital,  the  New  York  Times 
dispatch  from  the  scene  made  it  quite  clear 
that  the  wild  demonstrations  were  oflacially 
organized.  An  African  student  leader  was 
seen  yelling  his  Instructions  to  the  vandals 
over  a  police  car  loudspeaker.  A  demonstra- 
tor was  heard  to  complain,  when  the  police 
finally  began  to  curb  the  frenzy,  "First  you 
tell   us   to  demonstrate,   now  you   stop   it." 

The  emotional  state  of  some  of  the  rioters, 
it  Is  Important  to  underline,  reflected  the 
falsification  of  news  in  places  like  Moscow, 
Prague,  Cairo.  The  Soviet  people,  for  ex- 
ample, have  not  yet  been  told  of  the  wanton 
massacres.  Would  African  sttidents  in  Rus- 
sia and  Czechoslovakia,  in  Ee;ypt.  and  Ghana, 
have  had  second  thoughts  had  they  been 
aware  that  not  only  whites  but  thousands 
of  blacks  were  being  slaughtered? 

PEACEFUL,    HARD    PROTEST 

E>o  we  really  have  no  peaceable  and  effec- 
tive response  to  attacks  on  American  em- 
bassies, properties,  and  nationals  beyond 
routine  notes  of  protest?  Much  greater 
would  a  Great  Society  be  If  It  took  Instant 
steps  to  prevent  the  humiliation  of  physical 
abuse  from  those  who  enjoy  Amerloan/ald 
and  seek  American  trade.  Shouldn't  we  cut 
off  such  aid  and  trade  in  peaceful  protest 
now? 

The  tragic  developments  in  the  Congo 
should  induce  some  soul  searching  at  policy- 
making levels  in  Washington.  Americans 
should  recall  that  the  source  of  the  long 
Congo  agony  Is  in  its  premature  abandon- 
ment by  Belgium.  But  our  Government 
Joined  in  the  pressure  on  Brussels  to  yield 
to  that  Instant  disengagement. 

The  one  element  of  stability  after  that, 
was  Katanga  Province  under  Moise  Tshombe, 
who  refused  to  submit  to  know-nothing  antl- 
wiiite  racism  and  threatened  secession.  The 
United  States  not  only  joined  the  pack  in 
the  U.N.  determined  to  crush  Tshombe,  but 
financed  that  blindness  to  the  bitter  end. 
The  pervasive  chaos  thereupon  swallowed  Ka- 
tanga too.  Today,  in  one  of  the  ^reat  ironies 
of  history.  Tshombe  has  become  the  one  hope 
for  a  viable  authority  in  the  Congo  and  en- 
joys American  backing. 

Who  in  our  policymaking  centers  pulled 
such  monumental  blunders?  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  crying  over  split  milk  but  of 
Identifying  the  people  and  the  forces  respon- 
sible. Are  the  same  blundering  elements 
behind  the  present  attempt  to  make  an  ac- 
commodation with  Soviet  Russia  and  its  sat- 
ellites with  trade,  concessions,  and  credits? 
At  the  very  least,  against  the  background 
of  the  savagery  in  the  Congo,  we  should  take 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  Kremlin  has  made 
common  cause  with  the  cannibals  and  their 
Red  Chinese  mentors. 


The  nations  of  the  free  world,  divided 
and  In  disarray,  have  once  again  experienced 
the  high  cost  of  weakness  on  this  Commu. 
nist-menaced  planet.  There  should  be  an 
end  to  the  euphoria  being  deliberately  spread 
that  the  cold  war.  If  not  quite  over,  is  in 
cold  storage.  There  should  be  an  end  to  the 
delusion  that  there  are  good  Communists  and 
bad  Communists,  so  that  we  may  face  up  to 
communism  in  all  its  obscene  dimensions. 

Whatever  the  disputes  between  Moscow 
and  Peping,  they  have  a  familiar  way  of  evap- 
orating  where  commtmlsm  confronts  tlie 
world  of  freedom.  Red  Russia  backs  up  the 
Chinese  in  southeast  Asia,  just  as  Red  China 
supports  the  Soviets  in  Cuba.  The  Congo 
tragedy  again  demonstrates  that  "Peaceful 
Coexistence"  is  a  slogan  to  a  trap.  The  kill- 
ers and  cannibals  led  by  the  Communist- 
trained  Gbenye  and  Muelele  make  no  dis- 
tinction  between  good  and  bad  capitalists. 

The  unspeakable  horrors  in  the  Congo,  we 
repeat,  leave  no  room  for  moral  choice  or  for 
free  world  dlvlslveness.  Any  nation  that 
falls  to  condemn  the  savagery  must  share  the 
stigma  of  its  depravity. 


BLACKMAIL  OP  WEST  GERMANY 

Ml'.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I*  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mj.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  communications  from  several 
organizations  protesting  the  blackmail 
of  one  of  this  country's  allies.  West  Ger- 
majit^',  by  the  United  Arab  Republic.  I 
waiJBi  to  join  with  my  fellow  colleagues 
pressing  my  concern  about  this 
r. 

a  long  time  the  Middle  East  has 
a  source  of  deep  concern  to  all 
leans.    This  concern  was  expressed 
when  I  sponsored  a  resolution- 
Concurrent  Resolution  146,  89th 
ress — calling    for    a    mutual    de- 
treaty   between    Israel   and  this 
,ry.    The  policy  of  the  United  States 
do  all  we  can  to  prevent  moving 
an  armed  peace  to  an  armed  con- 
„_„     Therefore,  it  is  with  particular 
seriousness  that  we  view  the  situations 
whli^h  have  arisen  within  the  past  few 
daj^.     We  have  seen  Nasser  using  his 
intffience  to  pry  from  West  Germany,  a 
frigidly  ally,  her  support  to  Israel,  which 
in  iiself  has  caused  a  crisis  to  this  small 
coilfitry,  whose  main  wish  is  peace.   For 
evqfy  year  of  its  short  existence  it  has 
f  aoid  the  threat  of  Arab  nationalism  and 
is  once  more  the  object  of  Nasser's  plans 
and    schemes    to    bring    its    downfall. 
Thlough  these  efforts  he  hopes  to  ele- 
va^  his  prestige  with  the  Arab  bloc  oi 
nations   which    is    presently   crumbling 
under  his  feet. 

'She  policy  of  this  country  has  always 
be^  peace — where  peace  has  been  pes- 
sibte.  One  can  only  hope  that  some  day 
th^  Communist  countries  will  realize 
th4  futility  of  their  support  of  an  Egypt 
which  is  so  hostile  toward  Israel.  We 
ca«  only  hope  ttf&t  all  nations  will  real- 
ize! the  importance  of  preserving  peace 
an4  ending  animosities  in  the  Middle 
East. 
I 


fehriiary  17,  1965 

SCIENCE  TALENT  SEARCH 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  geiltleman  from 
Oklahoma?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  outstanding  achievement  of  five 
voung  people  from  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent,  in  the  science 
talent  search  for  the  1965  Westinghouse 
science  scholarships  and  ajwards.  These 
vouns  people  are : 

Miss  Judy  Kathleen  GOkel,  765  East 
20th  Street.  Hialeah,  Fla. 

Mr.  David  Lynn  Hall,  19035  Northwest 
10th  Place,  Miami.  Fla. 

Mr   Mark  Steven  Bakqir.  12489  Key- 
stone Road,  North  Miami.  Fla. 

Mr.  Frederick  Mark  Wang,  135  North- 
east 133d.  North  Miami,  FU- 

Mr  Gary  Lee  Washcnik.  14521  North- 
vest  ieth  Court,  North  Miami,  Fla. 

I  think  we  should  commend  these 
youngsters  who  have  earned  such 
achievement  and  who  jt.ave  brought 
honor  to  their  State,  their  community, 
their  families,  and  themsfeives.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  exemplifies  the  outstanding 
educational  system  of  Da^e  County  and 
the  State  of  Florida. 
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records,  papers,  and  property  appertain- 
ing to  it. 

In  the  perhaps  naive  assumption  that 
officers  and  employees  having  custody 
and  control  of  Federal  records  would 
heed  a  clarification  of  the  legislative  in- 
tent. Congress  amended  this  section  in 
1958  by  adding  a  new  sentence  which 
explicitly  stated: 

This  section  does  not  authorize  withhold- 
ing information  from  the  public  or  limiting 
the  availability  of  records  to  the  public  (72 
Stat. 547  (1958)). 


ACCESS    TO    PUBLIC    RECORDS: 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  FasceuI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  \ 

There  was  no  objectioa. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
pays  iipservice  to  the  principle  that  the 
people  must  be  fully  informed  about  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  if 
it  is  to  remain  their  servant  and  not  be- 
come their  master.  But  no  one  in  this 
House  has  to  be  reminded  how  wide  is 
the  gap  between  professed  adherence  to 
this  principle  and  the  actual  practice  of 
Gavei-nment  agencies.  Repeated  rebuffs 
suffered  by  Members  of  Congress,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  ahd  ordinary  citi- 
zens in  efforts  to  get  information  which 
there  is  no  legitimate  ground  for  keeping 
secret  have  made  us  all' aware  that  it  is 
becoming  harder  and  harder  to  find  out 
what  goes  on  in  the  Goivernment. 

For  many  years,  executive  departments 
cited  section  161  of  the  Kevised  Statutes, 
5  U.S.C.  22.  as  an  excuse  for  withholding 
information  they  did  not  wish  to  reveal. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  gross  distortion  of 
the  intent  of  that  law.  It  is  merely  a 
housekeeping  statute,  which  had  its 
origin  in  an  act  passed  in  George  Wash- 
ington's administration,  authorizing  the 
head  of  each  departmient  to  prescribe 
regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  for 
the  custody,  use,  and  preservation  of  the 


This  forced  the  agencies  to  revise  the 
verbalisms  by  which  they  decline  to  fur- 
nish information,  but  has  had  no  per- 
ceptible effect  in  increasing  the  availa- 
bility of  information  to  the  public.  The 
discouraging  results  of  this  law  have 
demonstrated  that  a  much  stronger  posi- 
tive measure  must  be  enacted  if  the  dan- 
gerous trend  to  more  and  more  secrecy  in 
Government  is  to  be  halted. 

To  make  sure  that  the  public  gets  the 
information  it  is  entitled  to  havv  about 
public  business,  two  steps  must  betaken: 
First,  Congress  must  affirm,  by  ftatute, 
the  legal  right  of  any  member  of  the 
public  to  have  access  to  all  public  rec- 
ords, unless  they  fall  within  carefully 
defined  exceptions;  second,  a  method  of 
enforcing  that  right  must  be  provided. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
meet    both   of   these    requirements.    It 
would  add  two  new  subsections  to  section 
161.    Under  them,  every  agency  would 
be    required   to    make    all    its    records 
promptly  available  to  any  person,  in  ac- 
cordance with  published  rules.    I  ein- 
phasize  the  words  "any  person."    This 
gives  everyone  a  right  to  examine  pub- 
lic records  without  establishing  any  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  subject  matter.    This 
is  important  for  two  reasons.    The  first 
and  most  significant  is  that  every  citizen 
has   a   legitimate   concern  in   assuring 
himself  that  every  agency  of  Govern- 
ment is  operating  fairly,  efficiently,  and 
in  accordance  with  law,  whether  or  not  it 
directly  impinges  on  his  special  personal 
interests.    A  second  reason  is  that,  with- 
out recognition  of  this  universal  "right 
to  know,"  agencies  have  an  excuse  to 
delay  or  deny  access  to  information  by 
quibbling  over  the  sufficiency  of  the  ap- 
plicant's interest  in  obtaining  it. 

There  are  of  course,  certain  kinds  of 
information  which  the  public  interest 
requires  to  be  kept  secret.    Subsection 
(c)  of  this  bill  defines  eight  categories  of 
information    which    may    be    withlield 
from  the  public.    The  only  matters  to 
which  the  public  may  be  denied  access 
are  those  first,  specifically  required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy;  second,  related  solely  to  the  in- 
ternal personnel  rules  and  practices  of 
any  agency;  third,  specifically  exempted 
from  disclosure  by  statute;  fourth,  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  public  and 
privileged  or  confidential;   fifth,  inter- 
agency and  intra-agency  memorandums 
or  letters  dealing  •solely  with  matters  of 
law  or  policy;  sixth,  personnel  and  medi- 
cal files  and  similar  matters  the  disclo- 
sure of  which  would  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  priva- 


cy ;  seventh,  investigatory  files  compiled 
for  law  enforcement  purposes  except  to 
the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  private 
party:  and  eighth,  contained  in  or  re- 
lated to  examination,  operating,  or  con- 
dition reports  prepared  by,  on  behalf  of, 
or  for  the  use  of  any  agency  responsible 
for  the  regulation  or  supervision  of 
financial  institutions. 

To  put  teeth  into  this  measure,  any 
person  denied  access  to  public  records  is 
given  the  right  to  go  into  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  and  obtain  an  order  for  the 
production  of  agency  records  or  infor- 
mation improperly  withheld  from  him. 

In  such  proceedings,  the  court  would 
determine  the  matter  de  novo,  and  the 
burden  would  be  upon  the  agency  to  sus- 
tain its  action.  Except  for  causes  which 
the  court  deems  of  greater  importance, 
proceedings  authorized  by  this  bill  would 
be  given  priority  in  the  court's  docket. 

Section  2  of  this  bUl  would  repeal  all 
laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with 
it     This  would  not  affect  matters  spe- 
cifically exempt  from  disclosure  by  stat- 
ute because  they  are  expressly  excepted 
from  the  new  subsection  (c)  to  be  added 
to  section  161.    But  it  would  thwart  any 
attempt  to  emasculate  this  measure  by 
engrafting    on    it    Umitations'  deduced 
from  the  general  language  of  any  other 
laws.   It  is  intended  particularly  to  avoid 
the  distorted  interpretations  which  have 
been  placed  on  qualifying  phrases  in  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

We  have  submitted  much  too  long  to 
abuse  of  power  by  agencies  in  withhold- 
ing information  from  the  public.  Con- 
tinued acquiescence  in  this  practice,  or 
ineffectual  protests  against  it,  will  seri- 
ously undermine  the  integrity  of  the 
democratic  process.  Each  success  en- 
joyed by  an  agency  in  extending  the 
cloak  of  secrecy  over  its  affairs  encour- 
ages further  restrictions  on  information 
made  available  to  the  people.  Each  suc- 
cess reduces  the  risk  that  corruption, 
bias  or  inefficiency  will  be  detected,  thus 
increasing  the  temptation  to  betray  the 
public  trust. 

Because  conditions  of  secrecy  have 
been  allowed  to  develop  to  an  unhealthy 
degree,  prompt  and  energetic  measures 
are  required  to  reverse  this  trend.  Noth- 
ing less  than  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
public's  interest  in  scrutinizing  public 
records  as  a  legal  right,  coupled  with  a 
judicial  remedy  to  enforce  that  right,  wiu 
suffice  to  accompUsh  this  objective. 


A    CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENT 
TO    MODERNIZE   THE    PRESIDEN- 
TIAL    AND      VICE-PRESIDENTTAL 
ELECnON  PROCESS 
Mr    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  tMr.  Bandstra]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  modernize  the  ob- 
solete and  potentially  dangerous  method 
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by  which  the  United  States  now  chooses 
iis  President  and  Vice  President. 

I  do  so  partly  because  of  personal  ex- 
perience. Last  year,  prior  to  taking  my 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
served  as  a  member  of  tiie  electoral  col- 
lege from  Iowa.  In  that  capacity,  I  was 
among  the  538  citizens  who.  under  the 
Constitution  as  it  stands  today,  actually 
voted  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

In  December,  at  the  State  capitol  In 
Dcs  Moines,  I  cast  my  electoral  votes  for 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubert  Humphrey. 
I  did  so.  of  course,  because  the  majority 
of  the  voters  in  Iowa  cast  their  ballots 
the  month  before  for  these  men.  Never- 
theless, under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  Iowa,  I  was 
legally  free  to  vote  for  anyone  I  might 
desire.  I 

From  personal  obsei-vation,  and  from 
a  study  of  our  presidential  election  proc- 
ess, I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
some  changes  are  badly  needed.  I  think 
the  Constitution  should  be  amended  so 
that  our  system  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  which  is  of  supreme 
Importance  to  this  Nation  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  adjusted  to  correspond  with 
the  realities  of  our  political  system. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
make  the  following  changes  in  the  con- 
stitutional process  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President: 

First.  The  people  in  each  State  would 
cast  their  votes,  on  a  single  ballot,  for 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates, and  the  candidates  with  the  most 
popular  votes  would  automatically  re- 
ceive that  State's  full  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  Thus  the  electoral  college, 
and  the  individual  electors,  would  no 
longer  be  a  part  of  the  election  process. 

Second.  The  candidates  with  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes, 
whether  a  majority  or  a  plurality,  would 
be  declared  President  and  Vice  President 
after  a  routine  count  by  the  Congress. 
This  would  discard  the  provision  in  the 
12th  amendment,  more  than  160  years 
old.  whereby  the  election  is  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  if  no  can- 
didate has  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vqtes. 

Third.  In  the  unlikely  yet  possible 
event  of  a  tie  in  the  electoral  vote,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
sitting  in  joint  session  and  with  each 
Member  casting  one  vote,  would  im- 
mediately choose  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Fourth.  If  the  President-elect  should 
die  before  taking  ofBce.  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect would  automatically  assume 
the  Presidency  when  the  new  term  of 
office  begins.  Presently,  if  the  Presi- 
dent-elect should  die,  the  members  of  the 
electoral  college  would  be  legally  free  to 
make  tneir  own  choice  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Fifth.  The  District  of  Columbia  would 
participate  in  the  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  election  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  States.  The  provision  for  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  the 
language  in  the  23d  amendment,  ratified 
and  adopted  in  1961. 


On  January  28.  President  Johnson 
stated  that  It  is  imperative  that  revi- 
sions be  made  in  the  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  election  process;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
With  one  major  exception,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  introduced  February  4  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  278. 

Both  amendments,  first  of  all,  would 
do  away  with  the  electoral  college.  To- 
day, there  is  no  rational  explanation  for 
the  existence  of  this  institution,  other 
than  to  say  that  most  Americans  regard 
it  only  as  a  harmless  relic  of  the  past. 
But  it  is  not  entii'ely  harmless.  For  there 
is  always  the  possibility,  offered  by  the 
Constitution  itself,  that  an  individual 
elector  may  substitute  his  own  particu- 
lar wishes  for  the  popular  will  of  the 
people. 

This  has  happened  more  than  once  in 
our  history.  The  first  time  was  in  1820, 
when  a  New  Hampshire  elector  pledged 
to  James  Monroe  voted  Instead  for  John 
Quincy  Adams.  It  happened  in  1824, 
when  three  of  Henry  Clay's  electors  de- 
fected. It  happened  in  1948.  when  Harry 
Truman  lost  the  vote  of  a  Democratic 
elector  in  Tennessee.  And  it  happened 
in  1960,  when  six  Democratic  electors  in 
Alabama  and  one  Republican  elector  in 
Oklahoma  gave  their  votes  to  a  man 
whose  name  was  not  on  the  ballot  in 
any  of  the  States. 

The  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  man 
who  won  the  1960  presidential  election, 
declared  some  4  years  before  his  victory : 

The  electoral  college  Is  an  unnecessary, 
confusing,  and  potentially  harmful  anach- 
ronism. 

I  agree,  and  I  think  the  dangers  In- 
herent in  the  institution  are  great 
enough  to  justify  the  action  needed  to 
remove  the  threat  it  poses  to  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government. 

On  the  second  point,  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  differs  with  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  with  respect 
to  the  margin  of  electoral  votes  required 
for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  administration's  amend- 
ment would  leave  unchanged  the  present 
requirement  that,  to  be  elected,  a  candi- 
date must  obtain  a  majority  of  all  elec- 
toral votes  cast.  My  amendment,  by 
contrast,  would  simply  require  that  a 
successful  candidate  retfeive  the  greatest 
number  of  all  electoral  votes,  whether 
a  plurality  or  a  majority. 

The  plurality  provision  is  needed,  I 
think,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  as- 
surance that  the  electoral  vote  count  will 
reflect  the  results  of  the  popular  vote  in 
November.  In  a  close  election,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  presidential  candidate  with 
the  most  popular  votes,  and  who  as  such 
would  be  the  choice  of  the  people,  might 
nevertheless  fall  short  of  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes.  If  that  happened,  the  peo- 
ple would  not  have  elected  a  President. 
The  election.  Instead,  would  be  thrown 
into  the  Congress — either  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  now  provided  by 
the  12th  amendment ;  or  into  the  Senate 


and  tfie  House  of  Representatives,  as 
provided  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posed amendment. 

As  I  see  it.  the  requirement  for  election 
by  plurality  has  three  major  arguments 
in  its  favor : 

First,  it  would  discourage  divisive  ef- 
forts by  third  parties.  A  third  party, 
with  fairly  heavy  popular  backing,  would 
not  be  strong  enough  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent ;  but  it  might  hope  to  frustrate  the 
November  election,  throw  the  decision 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Congress  and,  in 
this  way,  exert  an  influence  dispropor- 
tionate to  Its  actual  strength.  Election 
by  either^  a  plurality  or  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes,  rather  than  by  a  ma- 
jority only,  would  make  such  tactics  fu- 
tile and,  in  the  process,  strengthen  our 
two-party  system. 

Second,  it  would  prevent  the  risk  of 
an  intolerable  situation  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  If  a 
close  election  defiled  the  leading  presi- 
dential candidatfe  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes,  the  United  States,  without  a  Presi- 
dent-elect,  would  dhft  from  November 
to  January  uncertain  as  to  the  next  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House.  And  so 
would  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  the  difficulties  that  could 
plague  us,  particularly  if  a  sudden  in- 
ternational crisis  arose  before  the  Con- 
gress could  elect  the  new  President. 

Third,  it  would  insure  the  orderly  ex- 
change of  executive  power  from  one  ad- 
ministration to  the  next.  A  President- 
elect, newly  chosen  for  the  office,  faces 
an  enormous  job  after  the  returns  are 
in.  He  must  pick  a  Cabinet,  appoint 
other  high  officials,  consult,  plan,  and 
prepare.  He  must  do  all  this  in  the  rela- 
tively short  period  from  early  November 
until  the  January  inauguration.  A 
President  elected  by  the  Congress  would 
be  denied  this  time.  Instead,  he  would 
be  given  the  impossible  task  of  orga- 
nizing a  new  administration  within  a 
few  weeks.  The  certain  result  would  be 
delay  and  disorder  in  the  executive 
branch,  possibly  for  months. 

From  the  standpoint  of  practical  poli- 
tics, the  provision  for  election  by  either 
a  plurality  or  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote  would  not  change  our  presidential 
election  process.  Third  parties,  for  ex- 
ample, would  still  be  free  to  offer  alter- 
native candidates  and  platforms,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  At  times,  these 
minority  parties  serve  a  useful  function 
in  our  political  system,  for  they  can  be 
the  source  of  fresh  and  perhaps  valuable 
ideas  that  otherwise  might  be  denied  a 
hearing.  The  free  exchange  of  ideas  is 
one  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  American 
political  process.  But  we  should  not 
mistake  this  virtue  for  the  vice  of  ex- 
cessive and  irresponsible  factionalism, 
which  would  split  our  two-party  system 
into  a  scattering  of  small  centers  of 
power,  none  of  which  could  command  the 
popular  support  necessary  for  effective 
government.  As  we  know  from  the  un- 
fortunate history  of  some  European  de- 
mocracies, such  as  the  Weimar  Republic 
in  Germany  and  the  Fourth  Republic  in 
France,  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  fractionalization  of  political  oower 
is  governmental  instability. 
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-jTiere  is,  moreover,  nothing  harmful 
whatever  in  elevating  a  man  to  the  White 
House  with  a  plurality  of  electoral  votes. 
We  find  no  fault  in  sending  the  success- 
ful candidate  to  the  Presidency  with  a 
plurality  of  popular  votes.  In  fact,  some 
of  our  greatest  Presidents  reached  office 
with  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
popular  vote.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
"plurality  President"  in  the  1860  popu- 
lar vote  count.  So  was  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  1912,  and  again  in  1916.  And  so  was 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  1960.  If  we  honor 
the  plurality  principle  as  to  the  popular 
vote,  which  is  considered  the  Presiden- 
tial mandate,  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  we  should  not  do  likewise  as  to  the 
electoral  vote. 

Under  the  amendment  I  am  offering, 
the  Congress  would  not  be  entirely  dis- 
lodged from  a  constitutional  post  in  the 
presidential  election  process.  It  remains 
mathematically  possible,  so  long  as  there 
is  an  even  number  of  electoral  votes,  for 
the  electoral  count  to  end  in  a  tie.  In 
this  event,  the  decision  would  go  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  same  provisions  as  proposed  by 
the  administration  for  an  election  that 
fails  to  give  a  candidate  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes. 

There  is   nothing   radical  about  the 
ameRdment  I  am  proposing.   On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  truly  conservative,  in  that  it 
would  preserve  our  presidential  election 
system  as  it  operates  today  under  normal, 
expected  circumstances.   The  really  radi- 
cal threat  to  the  Constitution— the  threat 
this  amendment  would  abolish — is  the 
danger  that  the  force  of  abnormal  and 
unexpected       circumstances,       striking 
through  the  present  constitutional  flaws, 
would  throw  disorder,  delay  and,  per- 
haps, disaster  into  a  pre$idential  contest. 
Ours  is  the  oldest,  surviving  written 
constitution  in  the  world.    It  is  an  ex- 
cellent document,  drafted  by  wise  and 
farsighted  men  and  perfected  through 
revisions  that  an  ever-changing  world 
demanded.     Today,  the  times  demand 
further  perfections.     For.  as  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  message  of  January 
28,  the  Constitution  contains  potential 
"chasms  of  chaos."    The  present  consti- 
tutional provisions  for  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  could  misdirect 
the  Nation  into  such  a  chaotic  abyss. 
Even  if  the  risks  seem  small,  we  cannot 
afiford  to  trust  to  luck  in  filling  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  land.     And  so  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Congress  will  give 
its  most  careful  study  to  correcting  those 
defects  which,  if  left  standing,  might  at 
some  unhappy  future  date  push  us  to- 
ward the  perils  of  a  national  calamity. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  the  text  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  I  am  offering : 

H.J.  Res.  327 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    States 
relating  to  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniteA  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  (two- thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 


the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 
"Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  be  elected  as  follows: 

"Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  for 
President  and  Vice  President  a  number  of 
electoral  votes  equal  to  the  whole  nvimber 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
such  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress. 
Such  electoral  votes  shall  be  cast,  as  provided 
by  section  2  of  this  article,  upon  the  basis 
of  an  election  In  which  the  people  of  such 
State  shall  cast  their  votes  for  candidates 
to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  voters  In  each  State  in  any  such 
election  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  persons  voting  for  members  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature. 

"The  Congress  shall  determine  the  time  of 
such  election.  Unless  otherwise  determined 
by  the  Congress,  such  election  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
In  November  of  the  year  preceding  the  year 
In  which  the  regular  term  of  office  of  the 
President  Is  to  begin. 

"Sec.  2.  In  such  election  within  any  State, 
the  voters  by  a  single  ballot  shall  cast  their 
votes  for  candidates  to  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  themselves.  The  name  of  any 
person  may  be  placed  upon  any  ballot  listing 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  only  with  the  consent  of  such 
person;  but  no  person  constitutionally  In- 
eligible to  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  Vice  President.  The 
electoral  votes  which  each  State  is  entitled 
to  cast  shall  be  cast  for  the  person  who  in 
that  State  receives  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  and  Vice  President,  re- 
spectively. 

"Within  forty-five  days  after  the  election, 
or  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  direct, 
the  official  custodian  of  the  election  returns 
of  each  State  shall  prepare,  sign,  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  a  list  of  all  persons 
for  whom  votes  were  cast  for  President  and 
a  separate  list  of  all  persons  for  whom  votes 
were  cast  for  Vice  President.  Upon  each  list 
there  shall  be  entered  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  each  person  thereon,  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  all  such  persons,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  the  electoral 
votes  of  such  State  are  cast. 

"Sec.  3.  The  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  cast  a  number  of  electoral  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled 
if  it  were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
the  least  populous  State.  Such  votes  shall 
be  In  addition  to  those  to  which  the  States 
are  entitled  but  shall  be  considered,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  to  be  votes  cast  by  a  State. 
"The  election  within  the  District  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  shall  be  held  as  pro- 
vided m  sections  1  and  2  of  this  article,  and 
the  District  shall  cast  the  electoral  votes  in 
the  manner  as  provided  in  section  2  of  this 
article. 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
fijrce  this  section  by  appropriate  legislation. 
"Sec.  4.  On  the  sixth  day  of  January  fol- 
lowing the  election,  unless  the  Congress  by 


law  appoints  a  different  day  not  earlier  than 
the  fourth  day  of  January  and  not  later  than 
the  tenth  day  of  January,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall.  In  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  open 
all  the  election  certificates  and  the  electoral 
votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes 
for  President  shall  be  the  President,  and  the 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  for  Vice  President  shall  be  Vice 
President. 

"If  the  count  of  the  electoral  votes  shall 
result  in  a  tie,  with  any  candidates  to  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  respec- 
tively, having  an  equal  nimiber  of  electoral 
votes  otherwise  sufficient  for  election  to  the 
office  to  which  they  are  a  candidate,  then 
from  those  candidates  with  such  equal  num- 
ber of  votes  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  sitting  in  joint  session,  shall 
choose  Immediately  the  person  to  fill  such 
office.  The  vote  of  each  Member  of  each 
House  shall  be  publicly  announced  and  re- 
corded. A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  three-quarters  of  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  the 
candidates  for  either  such  office  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  de- 
clared  elected. 

"Sec.  5.  If,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  votes  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  article,  the  presidential  candi- 
date who  would  have  received  the  greatest 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  shall 
have  died,  the  vice-presidential  candidate 
who  is  entitled  to  receive  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  for  Vice  President  shall 
become  President. 


'Sec.  6.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  both  the  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidates  who, 
except  for  their  death,  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  receive  the  greatest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
respectively,  and  for  the  case  of  the  death 
of  any- candidates  from  whom  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  choose 
a  President  or  a  Vice  President  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  have  devolved  upon 
them. 

"Sec.  7.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
paragraphs  of  section  1,  article  11,  of  the 
Constitution,  the  twelfth  article  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  twentieth  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  and  the  twenty-third  arti- 
cle of  amendnfient  to  the  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  8.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


SETTLEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  has  reached  crisis 
proportions.  The  conflict  in  that  war- 
torn  area  of  the  world  has  escalated  dan- 
gerously, while  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  continue  with- 
out any  apparent  sign  that  an  end  is  in 
sight. 
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The  Vietnamese  crisis  has  its  roots 
deep  in  the  past,  but  this  is  not  the  time 
to  deplore  what  is  past,  but  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  done  about  the  present  and 
the  future. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  a  peaceable 
settlement  must  be  sought  through  inter- 
national conference.  I  have  asked  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Immediately  take  the 
initiative  to  start  negotiations  toward 
this  end. 

I  have  also  asked  the  President  to  give 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  clear 
definition  of  our  policy  in  southeast 
Asia,  to  give  some  precise  answers  to  the 
questions  that  have  too  long  gone  un- 
answered, with  a  resulting  confusion  in 
the  public  mind. 

The  following  letter,  which  I  sent  to 
President  Johnson,  reflects  not  only  the 
concern  of  my  colleagues  and  me,  but 
that  of  all  Americans  and  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  free  world: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  12, 1965. 
Hon  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  express  my  concern  and 
that  of  many  of  my  constituents  about  the 
escalation  of  our  activities  in  Vietnam. 

To  many  of  us.  the  stand  we  have  taken 
In  Vietnam  appears  to  be  at  the  wrong  time, 
at  the  wrong  place,  and  for  the  wrong  cause. 
To  take  the  ultimate  risks  of  involvement 
with  China  and  possibly  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust to  defend  people  who  have  no  desire 
for  our  assistance  and  who  are  undergoing 
an  apparently  internal  revolution,  seems 
mistaken  to  us.  While  we  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  these  ultimate  risks  to 
preserve  our  freedom  or  even  more  remotely 
to  preserve  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world, 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Vietnamese  situation. 

We  are  all  very  aware  of  our  limitations  In 
advising  on  foreign  policy  matters.  J\ist 
last  week  I  voted  against  restricting  your  au- 
thority to  send  food  to  Egypt  even  though 
my  feelings  are  strongly  against  giving  any 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  at  this  time, 
because  I  appreciate  congressional  limita- 
tions on  acting  competently  in  this  field. 

To  have  the  wholehearted  backing  of  the 
people,  the  people  should  be  Informed  and 
to  have  the  wholehearted  backing  of  Con- 
gress, we  too  should  be  informed  of  the 
underlying  rationale  of  so  Important  a  policy 
even  if  the  details  of  the  conduct  of  our 
conflict  cannot,  for  security  reasons,  be  made 
public. 

From  my  present  knowledge,  I  would 
strongly  advise  that  we  immediately  take 
the  initiative  to  commence  negotiations  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  or  another  In- 
ternational body  to  try  to  reestablish  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam.  This  seems 
vital  to  avoid  nuclear  catastrophe.  Our  pres- 
ent policy  seems  doomed  to  failure  and  daily 
we  increase  resentment  against  our  actions 
by  Asians,  many  of  whom  feel  that  our  inter- 
vention is  a  form  of  imperialism. 

If  such  negotiations  are  for  some  reason 
unfeasible,  then  I  think  we  and  the  public 
should  be  Informed  as  to  why  they  are  un- 
feasible. 

I  would  urge  that  open  public  hearings  be 
held  by  the  Congress  at  which  the  various 
administration  officials  Involved  would  ex- 
plain the  basis  for  our  continued  prosecution 
of  this  conflict  and  our  policy  with  respect 
to  it.  In  the  alternative,  you  might  make 
this  explanation  j-ourself  to  the  public. 

Our  lives,  those  of  our  children,  and  per- 
haps even  the  future  of  the  world,  are  at 
stake   with   such   momentous   decisions  in- 


volved and  still  with  time  to  take  alternative 
actions,  though  not  much  time.  I  hope  you 
will     give    serious    consideration     to    these 
recommendations. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottincer. 


JOINT  CIVIC  COIVTMITTEE  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  AMERICANS  IN  CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioI  may  ex- 
pend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
for  many  years  had  the  honor  of  being 
closely  associated  with  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  the  Italian  Americans  in 
Chicago,  111. 

Representing  over  40  different  organi- 
zations, the  joint  civic  committee  serves 
as  both  planner  and  coordinator  of  nu- 
merous civic,  educational,  welfare,  and 
social  action  programs  carried  out  by  the 
Italo-American  community  in  the 
greater  Chicago  area. 

We  in  Chicago  are  proud  of  the  joint 
civic  committee's  accomplishments  and 
of  the  local.  State,  and  National  acclaim 
its  Vvork  has  earned.  Community  lead- 
ers across  the  country  have  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  joint  civic  commit- 
tee and  have  used  it  as  a  model  for  sim- 
ilar enterprises. 

Under  leave  to  extend  L.iy  remarks,  I 
include  excerpts  from  the  annual  report 
for  1964  of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian  Americans  for  Chicago.  The 
report  follows: 

The  work  of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian  Americans  was  broadened  and  inten- 
sified on  a  truly  impressive  basis  during  1964 
under  the  leadership  of  Anthony  Paterno, 
president.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  previous 
year  was  so  fruitful  and  rewarding.  Not  only 
did  the  committee  have  a  significant  Impact 
upon  our  people  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area,  but  In  addition,  Americans  of  Italian 
extraction  in  many  other  States  became  cog- 
nizant   of  our   work   and    accomplishments. 

The  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans  is  known  all  over  Illinois  and  from 
New  York  to  California.  President  Johnson. 
Governor  Kerner,  Mayor  Daley,  and  many  of 
the  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  our  program  and 
with  our  goals  and  aspirations.  We  in  Chi- 
cago can  be  proud  of  the  many  activities 
which  are  carried  on  by  the  Joint  Civic  Com- 
mittee of  Italian  Americans.  Without  ques- 
tion, the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans  has  blazed  new  trails  in  civic  ac- 
tion. The  work  of  the  joint  civic  committee 
is  carried  on  under  the  leadership  of  dedi- 
cated volunteers  working  on  various  subcom- 
mittees which  will  be  discussed  briefly  in  this 
report. 

At  long  last,  on  November  1,  1964,  the  Joint 
civic  committee  opened  an  office,  employed 
a  full-time  secretary  and  other  personnel 
so  that  these  activities  could  be  carried  on 
more  effectively  and  efficiently  and  thus  bet- 
ter meet  the  needs  of  our  people  in  general. 

To  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  this  ex- 
panded program,  the  Joint  civic  committee 
will  cosponsor  an  opera.  "Aida"  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Apollo  Opera  Co.  at  the  Civic 
Opera  House  on  February  20,  1965.     Cochair- 


men  of  this  event  are  Congressman  Prank 
Annunzio,  Anthony  Paterno,  Nello  Perrara 
Dr.  Mario  O.  Rublnclli.  and  Victor  Fallla. 

Increasingly  in  this  country  we  are  begin- 
ning  to  appreciate  and  to  value  all  things 
Italian.  This  appreciation,  we  believe,  wa« 
best  expressed  some  years  ago  by  an  eminent 
American,  often  quoted  by  Victor  Arrigo.  We 
refer  to  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of 
Columbia  University  when  he  said,  "The 
place  of  Italy  in  civilization  is  best  shown  by 
trying  to  subtract  that  place  from  world  his- 
tory.  Take  away  her  scientific  accomplish- 
ments,  her  statesmanship,  her  leadership  of 
the  world  for  many  years,  and  what  have  you 
left?  The  world  looks  badly  decapitated. 
You  can  subtract  Italian  culture  from 
civilization  only  by  destroying  that  civlliza- 
tion." 

HUMAN  RELATIONS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  joint 
civic  committee  started  with  a  determina- 
tion to  deal  more  vigorously  and  more  ef- 
fectively with  human  relation  problems  af- 
fecting the  Italian  people.  A  strong  policy, 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee,  and 
implemented  by  the  human  relations  com- 
mittee directed  by  Joseph  Barbera,  vowed 
that  hereafter  all  Incidents  involving  dis- 
crimination or  defamation  of  character 
would  be  given  top  priority  with  immediate 
action  to  be  taken. 

During  the  year  the  human  relations  com- 
mittee investigated  approximately  six  in- 
cidents Involving  discrimination.  The  ma- 
jor incident  concerned  two  attorneys  of 
Italian  extraction  who  were  rejected  for  ap- 
pointment as  circuit  court  magistrates.  A 
thorough  investigation  by  the  human  rela- 
tions committee  revealed  clearly  that  the 
t,wo  attorneys  had  ^o  negative  marks  in  their 
record  either  as  private  citizens  or  attorneys. 
The  human  relations  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  be  alert  in  the  coming  year  to  any 
unfair  attacks  made  upon  persons  of  Italian 
extraction. 

COLUMBUS  DAY  PARADE 

As  we  all  know,  one  of  the  turning  points 
in  history  was  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  an  Italian.  Columbus,  therefore, 
has  become  our  symbol,  our  inspiration,  and 
our  hope  for  a  better  world.  For  this  reason, 
also  we  are  pressing  the  fight  to  have  Colum- 
bus Day  observed  as  a  national  legal  holiday. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Frank  Armanetti. 
general  chairman,  this  year's  parade  was  one 
of  the  most  colorful  parades  ever  to  march 
down  State  Street.  The  50  fioats  were  su- 
perbly designed  and  decorated,  the  bands  and 
marchers  and  crther  units — a  total  of  200— 
all  gave  excellent  performances,  hailed  and 
praised  by  everyone. 

Two  million  people  saw  the  parade,  both 
on  State  Street  and  on  television.  Hon.  An- 
thony J.  Celebrezze.  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Governor  Kerner.  Mayor 
Daley.  Senator  Douglas,  Senator  Dirksen, 
Congressman  Annunzio.  and  all  of  our  D- 
linois  political  leaders  marched  in  the  parade 
and  viewed  it  from  the  special  stand  on 
Madison  and  State  Streets. 

CULTURAL  affairs 

The  highly  successful  program.  "Sojourn 
in  Italy"  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Civic  Com- 
mittee of  Italian  Americans  was  offered  for 
the  third  year  at  DePaul  University,  25  East 
Jackson  Boulevard. 

The  program  continued  to  attract  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  wish  to  learn  the  Italian 
language  and  become  better  acquainted  with 
its  history,  art,  literature,  science,  music— 
in  short — its  whole  way  of  life. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Peter  R.  Scalise, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  this  program 
costs  about  $10,000  a  year  and  is  largely  sub- 
sidized by  the  nominal  tuition  of  $20  for 
30  sessions  .  and  by  contributions  from 
sponsors. 

Another  activity  of  the  cultural  affairs 
committee  was  the  sponsorship  of  a  lecture 
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nd  exhibit  on  Galileo  at  th|a  art  institute 
?o^  focus  attention  on  the  400jtih  anniversary 
nf  the  famous  Italian  scientjst. 

Another  accomplishment  injoultural  affairs 
was  the  joint  civic  commitliee's  efforts  in 
having  the  Postmaster  General  dssue  a  special 
commemorative  postage  stattp  on  Dante. 
Originally  proposed  by  Prof.  jJoseph  Fucilla. 
of  Northwestern  University,  this  idea  was 
Dxesented  to  Senator  Paul  Douglas  who 
secured  approval  for  the  Da:ite  stamp.  It 
ffUl  be  issued  early  in  1965. 

immigration  rally  and  ]  ,|;gislation 
The  joint  civic  committee  cosponsored  a 
eleantic  Immigration  rally  oifi  December  15, 
1963.  in  conjunction  with  the)  Chicago  chap- 
ter American  Committee  on]  Italian  Migra- 
tion. Held  at  the  McCornnlick  Place  and 
attended  by  5.000  persons,  this  highly  suc- 
cessfully rally  helped  to  fociis  attention  on 
the  need  to  change  the  fdrmula  for  the 
national  origins  quota  which  ^eatly  restricts 
immigration  from  Italy.  -^ 

At  a  followup  meeting  on  March  31,  1964, 
at  the  Sherman  House,  delegates  from  over 
40  organizations  took  responsibility  for 
circulating  petitions  to  objtaln  names  of 
thousands  of  supporters  for  submission  to 
President  Johnson  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

representation  in  goviernment 

For  a  number  of  years  the  joint  civic  com- 
mittee has  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  to 
have  persons  of  Italian  extraction  appointed 
to  the  various  advisory  boar(Js  and  commis- 
sions of  city,  county,  and  State  governments. 

Conferences  were  held  with  Mayor  Daley 
and  Governor  Kerner  and  they  indicated  an 
interest  and  willingness  to  appoint  persons 
of  Italian  origin  to  the  vaijious  boards. 

ITALIAN  FLOOD  REtlEF 

A  check  for  $25,000  wa*  presented  on 
October  30,  1964,  by  the  Italian  Flood  Relief 
Committee  to  aid  the  victlitiB  of  last  year's 
Valont  Dam  disaster  which  killed  over  2,000 
persons  in  Longarone,  Italy. 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

A  scholarship  fund,  which  began  about 
8  years  ago,  was  resumed  in  1964.  Partic- 
ipating in  a  benefit  luncheon  with  the  United 
Chicago  Police  Association!  enabled  us  to 
raise  sufficient  funds. 

Known  as  the  Rocky  Marclano  Scholarship 
Fund,  the  committee  in  1964  made  the  fund 
available  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Seminary  en- 
abling two  of  its  graduates  to  attend  the 
Maryknoll  College  Seminary. 

CALVARY  HILL  "PASSldN  PLAY" 

An  "Italian  night"  was  sponsored  by  the 
Joint  civic  committee  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Seminary  in  Stone  Park  o|i  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 14,  1964. 

The  major  attraction  was  the  Calvary  Hill 
"Passion  Play"  conducted  by  the  Scalabrlni 
Fathers  which  was  attended  by  7,000  peo- 
ple, a  record  attendance  for  one  night. 

FLIGHTS  TO  ITAIUY 

In  order  to  facilitate  travel  to  Italy  at  a 
low  cost,,  group  basis,  from  Chicago  to  Rome, 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Amer- 
icans in  1964  sponsored  ite  second  annual 
program. 

Five  flights  by  Alitalia  Jet  planes  were 
sponsored  for  members,  spouses,  and  de- 
pendents at  group  rates  of  $477.  Flights 
started  in  June  and  continued  to  Septem- 
ber 1964.  Each  group  consisted  of  25  or  more 
passengers  and  the  stay  In  Italy  ranged  from 
3  to  6  weeks.  To  be  eligible  persons  had  to 
•  have  membership  in  the  Joint  civic  com- 
mittee or  in  one  of  Its  affiliated  organiza- 
tions which  have  coextensive  membership  In 
the  committee.  A  total  of  150  persons  par- 
ticipated in  this  unique  travel  program 
which  afforded  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
visit  relatives  and  to  see  firatihand  the  beauty 
and  marvels  of  Italy. 


0THB:R  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  the  major  projects  described 
in  thlB  report,  the  joint  civic  committee 
promoted  the  Interests  and  welfare  of  Italo- 
Americans  in  other  ways.  Here  are  some  of 
them: 

Cooperated  and  worked  closely  with  "PRA 
NOI"  to  continue  the  drive  for  broader  ac- 
ceptance and  circulation  of  this  vital  organ 
of  communication  which  reaches  approxi- 
mately 50.000  families  each  month  and  read 
by  more  than  200,000  people. 

Provided  consultation  to  many  groups  in 
sponsoring  "Italian  nights,"  in  schools, 
churches,  and  other  Institutions. 

Conferred  with  persons  and  groups  who 
needed  Information  on  Italian  life  and  In- 
stitutions. 

Assisted  individuals  by  referring  them  to 
appropriate  agencies  for  information  on  Im- 
migration matters,  passports,  and  similar  In- 
formation. 

As  this  report  reveals,  the  Joint  civic  com- 
mittee has  been  making  steady  and  impres- 
sive progress  during  the  past  15  years,  emerg- 
ing as  a  potent  force  for  constructive  social 
action  among  Americans  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion. It  Is  hoped  that  with  the  continued 
support  of  Its  many  members  and  affiliated 
organizations  the  joint  civic  committee  can 
continue  to  broaden  the  scope  of  Its  activities 
so  that  It  can  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction  more  effec- 
tively In  the  years  ahead. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART   VIII 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  installment  of  the  series 
of  articles  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  "New  York  City  in 
Crisis." 

This  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  29. 
1965,  continues  the  discussion  of  con- 
ditions in  Harlem  and  dramatizes  those 
conditions  by  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  lives  of  two  youngsters  living  there. 

The  article  follows: 
New  York  City  in  Crisis — Harlem  Youths — 
Their    Heroes   and  Handicaps 
(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Claude  Lewis) 
Jack  Davidson,  a  slim,  19-year-old  Harlem 
Negro,  had  just  completed  a  business  trans- 
action.   He  had  paid  $125  for  eight  bundles 
of  heroin,  which  he  later  planned  to  sell  at 
a    profit    of    $475,    and    now,    the    package 
clutched  tightly  in  his  right  hand,  he  headed 
back  to  his  Harlem  ap.irtment. 

He  was  thinking  that  evening  last  winter 
about  a  $150  silk  suit  he  wanted  to  buy 
when  suddenly  a  young  white  man  In  street 
clothes  he  had  never  seen  before  pushed  him 
into  a  doorway  and,  according  to  the  youth, 
fiashed  a  police  badge.  Within  seconds,  the 
youth  relates,  the  policeman  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  heroin — and  of  $1,700  found  In 
Davidson's  pocket. 

"The  cop  didn't  arrest  me,"  says  Jack 
Davidson  who  contends  he  had  been  selling 
narcotics  at  a  profit  of  $300  a  week  for  18 
months  without  any  trouble  from  the  police. 
"That  cop  robbed  me.  He  just  took  my  piece 
and  my  money  and  left  me  in  the  hallway 
without  even  "carfare.     If  you  don't  believe 


there's  money  in  the  streets  of  Harlem,  Just 
ask  the  next  cop  or  minister  you  see  there." 
Police  department  officials  steadfastly  deny 
the  youth's  story. 

"I  would  strongly  tend  to  disbelieve  that 
such  an  Incident  ever  happened,"  says  De- 
tective Lt.  Alfred  Eldridge,  a  Negro  attached 
to  the  youth  division  of  the  28th  precinct. 
"I've  been  working  In  the  Harlem  area  as  a 
policeman  for  more  than  33  years  and  I  can't 
believe  that  any  officer  would  be  crazy 
enough  to  take  a  chance  like  that. 

"Of  course,  It  is  possible — anything  Is 
possible.  But  being  a  policeman  In  Harlem 
is  a  tough  thing.  I  mean  you  not  only  have 
the  criminal  element  but  the  chances  are 
pretty  good  that  whenever  you  make  an 
arrest  that  a  charge  of  discrimination  or 
police  brutality  will  be  made.  In  my  time 
I've  known  an  awful  lot  of  policemen  and 
not  every  one  has  been  perfect.  But  I  can't 
recall  one  man  who  gave  me  the  impression 
he'd  stoop  to  this  kind  of  thing.  I  simply 
can't  believe  the  story." 

Yet  Jack  Davidson's  story  is  one  that  . 
thousands  of  other  Harlem  youths  and  at 
least  one  youth  board  worker,  who  has 
knowm  the  boy  for  more  than  a  year,  be- 
lieve. "I  believe  this  kid,  but  maybe — just 
maybe — he  is  lying,"  says  the  youth  board 
worker.  "That  Isn't  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  all  of  these  kids  in  Harlem  can't  be 
lying.  These  things  do  happen  up  here  and 
not  a  damn  thing  is  being  done  about  them.'* 
Melvln  Anderson,  a  short,  Harlem  Negro, 
has  another  kind  of  story.  He  was  17  and 
in  the  10th  grade  at  Commerce  High  School 
when  a  white  grade  adviser  named  Mrs. 
Cheer  called  him  to  her  office. 

"She  told  me  to  quit  and  go  to  work."  he 
says.  "What  she  really  meant  was,  'We  don't 
want  no  slow  niggers  In  this  school.'  Whites 
just  don't  want  me  to  do  anything  with  my 
life.  They  just  want  to  see  Negroes  push- 
ing brooms  and  cleaning  things.  They  only 
come  to  Harlem  to  take  money.  Most  of 
them  don't  care  if  I  live  or  die." 

To  those  living  outside  the  slums  that 
spread  like  cancerous  cells  across  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  City,  Jack  Davidson 
and  Melvln  Anderson  might  appear  to  be 
extreme  examples  of  Harlem  youth.  But  to 
those  groping  to  survive  in  the  ghettos  of 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  amid  filth, 
disease,  prejudice,  violence,  and  corruption, 
they  are  not  extreme  examples  at  all. 

They  are  but  2  of  the  city's  70.000  lost 
youths,  school  dropouts  without  education, 
without  trade,  without  direction,  and  with- 
out hope.  The  names  (an  alias  in  Jack 
Davidson's  case)  and  details  may  differ,  but, 
in  thousands  and  thousands  of  examples, 
the  social  and  personal  disorganization  of  the 
ghetto  individual  is  the  same. 

In  Harlem  and  in  the  city's  other  ghettos, 
problems  start  at  birth  (the  Infant-mortal- 
ity rate  Is  double  the  rate  for  the  rest  of  the 
city)   and.  Increasingly,  worsen  until  death. 

"BY  TKE  time  REAL  HELP  ARRIVES  IT'S  TOO  LATE" 

"The  trouble  with  a  kid's  life  in  Harlem  is 
that  by  the  time  any  real  help  arrives,  It's 
too  late,"  says  Melvin  Anderson.  "You've  got 
to  reach  a  Harlem  kid  by  the  time  he's  12 
because  by  then  he's  a  man  and  his  mind's 
made  up.  He's  already  decided  what  he 
wants  and  how  he's  gonna  get  it.  He  knows 
who  he  hates  and  he  knows  why." 

Not  too  long  ago  Mrs.  Mary  Whiting,  a  sec- 
ond-grade teacher  at  Public  School  44  In 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  the  Harlem  of  Brook- 
lyn, asked  her  class  of  35  youngsters  what 
they  would  like  for  Christmas.  Most  asked 
for  sleds,  skates,  toys,  dolls  or  games.  Three, 
all  girls  and  all  Negroes,  had  more  unusual 
requests.  A  9-year-old  asked  for  a  bed.  The 
second  asked  for  her  mother,  whom  she 
hadn't  seen  in  several  years.  And  the  third, 
dropping  her  eyes,  whispered  inarticulately, 
"No  more  poor." 
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Many  teachers  would  have  been  surprised 
If  not  shocked.  Mrs.  Whiting,  a  Negro,  was 
neither.  These  are  facts  of  life  she  and 
every  other  New  York  Negro  have  learned. 

"The  city  has  failed  its  Negro  youth,"  says 
Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  psychology  professor  at 
City  College  of  New  York  and  architect  of  the 
Impressive  study  "Youth  In  the  Ghetto."  a 
voluminous  examination  of  Central  Harlem 
and  the  blueprint  for  the  HARYOU-ACT 
programs.  "There  are  evidences  of  It  all 
around  us.  They've  failed  In  the  apprentice- 
ship program,  and  most  of  all  the  city  has 
consistently  failed  to  stimulate  the  kids  to 
help  themselves.  But  the  city  has  Its  back 
against  the  wall  now.  It  can't  turn  away. 
It's  got  to  act — and  act  soon.  The  city 
doesn't  have  many  choices  left.  It's  either 
HARYOU,  stagnation  or  the  Black  Muslims." 
What  is  being  done  to  help  the  city's  trou- 
bled youth? 

The  youth  board,  a  well-meaning  but 
sorely  understaffed  city  agency  since  1947, 
has  distributed  more  than  $45  million  over 
the  last  17  years  but,  because  of  a  rapid  turn- 
over in  personnel  and  the  growing  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  has  barely  even  scratched  the 
surface. 

HARYOU-ACT  and  Mobilization  for  Youth, 
the  new  groups  which  offered  so  much  hope 
for  the  future,  already  have  become  bogged 
down  amid  political,  ideological,  and  financial 
controversy. 

Struggle  for  control  of  HARYOU-ACT, 
which  already  has  received  $5  million  from 
the  Federal  and  city  governments  (out  of  a 
requested  appropriation  of  $118  million  over 
3  years),  ended  6  months  ago  with  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  whose  research 
and  leadership  had  been  Instrumental  in  set- 
ting up  the  program  in  the  first  place. 

Today,  the  program  is  being  run  by  Living- 
ston Wingate,  an  attorney  and  former  aid  to 
Representative  Ad.\m  Clayton  Powell.  Be- 
cause of  the  controversial  Congressman's  in- 
volvement, because  of  the  struggle  for  control 
and  because  of  the  prograim's  limited  accom- 
plishments thus  far,  criticism  of  HARYOU- 
ACT  has  increased. 

And  the  city  government  and  its  anti- 
povert/  operations  board,  which  was  set  up 
last  June  to  consolidate  the  New  York  pro- 
gram but  did  not  get  around  to  hiring  a  per- 
manent staff  until  several  months  later,  have 
done  little  to  still  the  criticism. 

If  the  problems  of  the  Harlem  youth  aren't 
the  most  critical  presently  confronting  the 
city — and  most  people  now  agree  that  they 
are — they  are  certainly  the  most  difllcult  to 
solve. 

THE  CHORtrS  GIVES  AN  ACCtTRATE  PICTURE  OP 
THE    GHETTO 

Midway  In  the  first  act  of  the  Broadway 
musical  "Golden  Boy."  the  story  of  a  Negro 
boxer's  ups  and  downs  and  his  attempts  to 
escape  from  Harlem,  the  chorus  sings  "Don't 
Forget  127th  Street" — offering  an  accurate 
picture  of  ghetto  life.  In  trying  to  convince 
Sammy  Davis,  the  fighter,  that  there  Is  no 
sltim  like  his  own,  the  chorus  sings: 

"H  is  for  the  heroin  they  sell  here. 
A  is  for  the  alleys  where  kids  play. 
R  Is  for  the  rats  that  run  pellmell  here. 
L  is  for  the  landlords  far  away. 
E  is  for  the  endless  cleanup  projects. 
M  is  for  the  moldly  roofs  above. 
Put  them  all  toegther  they  spell  Harlem — 
The  place  that  white  folks — white  folks — 
Think  we  love." 

(Lyrics  by  Lee  Adams,  music  by  Charles 
Stroixse,  used  by  permission,  Edwin  H.  Mor- 
ris &  Co..  Inc.) 

To  whites,  Harlem  is  no  longer  a  fun  place 
to  visit.  To  Negroes,  Harlem,  despite  what 
many  whites  may  believe,  has  seldom  been  a 
fun  place  to  live.  It  is  a  nightmare  that  re- 
fiises  to  go  away.  The  statistics  alone  are 
staggering. 


More  than  50  percent  of  Harlem's  children 
live  with  none  or  only  one  of  their  parents, 
growing  up  without  the  stability  of  a  normal 
home.  Nearly  50  percent  live  in  woefully 
inadequate,  frighteningly  unhealthy  apart- 
ments where  the  rats  frequently  outnumber 
the  children  5  and  10  to  1. 

The  delinquency  rate  is  70.8  percent  In 
1,000  In  New  York's  29  "high-hazard  areas" 
( In  central  Harlem  It  Is  115.8)  compared  with 
50.6  in  1,000  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  More 
than  half  of  the  narcotics  addicts  in  the 
United  States  roam  the  streets  of  New  York, 
eventually  pouring  into  Harlem,  where  even 
a  white  stranger  has  little  trouble  in  making 
a  connection. 

Of  the  13.000  new  applications  received 
by  the  Department  of  Welfare  each  month, 
more  than  72  percent  come  from  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans.  And,  for  those  under  18,  the 
aid-to-dependent  children  rate  in  Harlem  is 
266.5  per  1,000  compared  with  72  for  the 
entire  city.  For  many,  second  and  even 
third  generation  on  welfare,  there  Is  little 
Incentive  and  less  encouragement  to  break 
the  chain. 

"Everybody's  got  a  solution  to  help  these 
kids  but  the  problems  get  worse  all  the 
time,"  says  Mrs.  Llllie  Gray,  an  attractive  43- 
year-old  who  is  working  as  a  pediatrician's 
assistant  but  who  spent  the  first  30  years 
of  her  life  on  welfare.  "The  schools  aren't 
teaching,  the  clinics  arent  healing,  and  the 
social  workers  aren't  working,  all  because  the 
city  Isn't  severe  enough." 

The  rhyme — "White  Is  right.  Black  step 
back" — is  one  every  Harlem  youngster  knows. 
In  the  open,  for  every  child  to  see,  for  many 
teenagers  to  participate  in,  prostitution  and 
the  numbers  racket  flourish — sometimes  in 
spite  of.  sometimes,  they  feel,  because  of 
New  York's  police  force.  The  homicide  and 
venereal  disease  rates  (for  those  under  21) 
are  both  six  times  the  city  rates. 

A  POLICEMAN FIGHT  HIM  OR  BUY  HIM 

To  the  Harlem  youth,  frequently  without 
a  father,  desperately  searching  for  someone, 
anyone  to  identify  with,  a  policeman  repre- 
sents the  enemy — someone  to  be  fought  or 
bought. 

To  him.  the  heroes  are  the  narcotics  push- 
ers, the  numbers  men,  the  ward  politicians, 
and  some  of  the  clergymen,  those  with  the 
big  money,  the  sharp  clothing,  the  Cadillacs, 
and  the  sleek  women. 

Martin  Luther  King  may  have  won  the 
Nobel  Prize.  Willie  Mays  may  be  the  best 
baseball  player  in  the  world,  and  James 
Parmer  may  be  a  pyerennial  Negro  spokesman 
in  the  newspapers  and  on  TV,  but  they  are 
all  from  a  different  world  and  have  lost 
touch  with  the  youth  of  the  ghetto. 

"This  is  no  easy  Job,"  adds  Arthur  Rogers, 
chairman  of  the  city  youth  board.  "There 
are  some  areas  that  only  God  can  change. 
We  see  that  our  biggest  Job  is  to  motivate, 
to  inspire,  to  stimulate.  We've  got  to  prove 
to  these  kids  that  they  can  make  it  in  this 
world  and  in  this  city.  The  self-image  of 
these  kids  has  been  so  damaged  that  they  are 
convinced  that  tomororw  will  be  like  today 
and  today  Is  just  like  yesterday.  For  others, 
there  Is  no  tomorrow,  there  Is  only  yester- 
day." 

Both  Jack  Davidson  and  Melvin  Anderson 
have  serious  doubts  about  their  tomorrows. 

Melvln's  world  began  to  fall  apart  when 
he  was  12.  His  mother  had  died  giving  birth 
to  him  and  he  lived  with  his  father  and 
stepmother  at  95  West  119th  Street.  "My 
father  was  a  beautiful  man,  he  was  good  to 
me."  says  Melvin.  "He  was  Just  a  porter  at 
the  Regal  Theater  but  he  gave  me  everything 

1  ever  asked  for." 

Then,  one  afternoon  in  1958,  his  father 
was  attacked  by  several  Puerto  Rlcans  in  the 
hallway  of  his  tenement  and  either  was 
pushed  or  fell  out  a  window.    For  more  than 

2  hours,  Melvin  stood  at  the  window,  staring 
out  at  his  father  dying  in  the  alley  below. 


Prom  that  day  on,  life  was  a  contlnuine 
process  of  moving  for  Melvin— from  hla 
grandmother  to  his  aunt  to  his  stepmother 
and  finally  to  his  cousin.  He  has  already 
lived  In  10  different  homes. 

"I  remember  I  started  drinking  the  night 
of  my  father's  funeral,"  he  says,  "i  drank 
for  a  long  time  after  that  and  I  drank  hard 
School  didn't  matter,  nothin"  mattered  to  me 
after  that.  I  think  Harlem  is  a  place  for 
bad  breaks.  You  never  get  to  see  much  more 
than  crime  and  hungry  people  and  addicts 
and  drunks.  These  are  the  only  people  I 
knew  most  of  my  life.  Sometimes  I  feel  real 
old.  Harlem  does  that  to  you.  You  have  to 
be  hard  to  make  it  here.  I've  seen  a  lot  of 
pretty  girls  get  in  trouble  here.  They  never 
had  a  chance  to  do  different. 

"I  guess  I'm  mad  at  something  and  I  don't 
even  know  what  it  is.  Maybe  it's  myself. 
Maybe  It's  Harlem.  Maybe  it's  life.  Who 
knows?  I've  been  on  my  own  for  a  long 
time  now." 

Where  has  the  city  failed  Melvin  Ander- 
son? It  certainly  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  his  father  (though 
Melvin  says  the  men  responsible  were  never 
punished),  but  it  is  clearly  responsible,  by 
providing  too  little  and  not  caring  enough, 
for  what  has  happened  to  his  life  since  then. 

As  a  youngster,  he  had  no  motivation  to 
study  or,  for  that  matter,  to  go  to  school. 
Promoted  regardless  of  his  limited  reading 
and  writing  ability  (a  system  that  is  respon- 
sible for  a  great  many  Harlem  youngsters 
going  all  the  way  into  their  Junior  and  senior 
years  of  high  school  barely  able  to  read  or 
write) ,  he  was  placed  in  a  career-guidance 
class  at  13  and  told  by  one  teacher  that  It 
was  "for  kids  who  are  slow  of  mind  and  have 
no  capabilities." 

Through  the  years,  there  have  been  the 
usual  handful  of  youth  board  and  other  so- 
cial workers,  but  they  offered  little  to  the 
youngster.  They  would  tell  him  the  advan- 
tages of  staying  within  the  law  and  leading 
a  good  life  and  then,  he  says,  he  would  see 
the  police,  symbols  of  law  and  order,  either 
Ignoring  or  participating  In  the  corruption. 

"I've  seen  cops  at  house  parties  (Illegal 
card  parties  that  run  all  night  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  dozens  of  Harlem  apartments)," 
he  says.  "They  don't  come  to  play.  They 
come  to  collect.  A  cop  will  do  anything. 
Sometimes  I  trust  a  bum  in  the  street  more 
than  a  cop.  Everybody  In  Harlem  knows  the 
cops.  Just  ask  the  big  money  men.  Their 
best  friends  are  the  cops." 

HE   HAS  WORKED  ONLY    10   MONTHS  OUT  OF  THl 
lAST    24 

Out  of  school  for  2  years  now,  Melvin  An- 
derson has  had  three  fuUtlme  Jobs — as  a 
delivery  boy  for  a  grocery  for  2  months,  as 
a  stock  boy  and  second  cashier  at  a  super- 
market for  7  months,  and  as  a  delivery  boy 
for  a  dress  company  for  1  month.  He  was 
fired  from  two  of  them  and  none  paid  more 
than  $45  a  week. 

He  has  not  worked  since  last  July  and,  liv- 
ing with  his  cousin  and  without  skills,  he 
has  no  plans  to  return  to  work.  Yet  he  Is 
not  stupid.  He  spends  his  nights  drinking 
wine  in  alleys  and  parks  with  some  friends, 
his  mornings  lying  around  his  bedroom  read- 
ing comic  books  and  listening  to  Ray  Charles 
records,  and  his  afternoons  at  ACT  head- 
quarters where  he  has  been  working  as  an 
unpaid  supervisor  for  a  group  of  young- 
sters. 

Despite  his  recent  Interest  in  trying  to 
help  other  Negroes,  he  is  almost  totally  with- 
out ambition  or  desire  to  help  himself.  "I 
know  people  who  Just  walk  around  all  the 
time,"  he  says.  "And  they  don't  speak  to 
anyone  about  anything.  They're  empty  In- 
side. They  are  broken  up.  They  are  hope- 
less. One  thing  about  Harlem.  We  got 
everything  here.  Rich  guys,  poor  guys,  in- 
between  guys,  and  the  same  thing  for  glrl«- 
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But  everybody  In  Harlem  h&e  troubles  and 
not  too  many  people  can  change  their  life." 

VThat  hope  Is  there  for  Melvin  Anderson? 
Even  he  has  to  admit  there  isn't  much.  His 
family  doesn't  care  about  him.  The  city 
doesn't  care  about  him.  Aild,  at  times,  he 
doesn't  care  about  himself. 

•I  have  a  big  eye  for  things,"  he  says.  "I 
want  a  good  job  and  a  bank  account.  I 
think  about  these  things  but  there's  a  good 
chance  I  won't  ever  have  any  of  them. 
I  try  to  be  Intelligent'.  I  ptay  for  help.  I 
don't  expect  anything  from  the  future.  I 
just  try  to  help  myself,  but  I  know  I'm  lost. 
I  won't  get  much  help  but  I  don't  know  if 
I  deserve  help.  I've  wasted  a  lot  of  time,  but 
that's  because  nobody  ever  taught  me  the 
importance  of  hard  work.  You  can't  Just 
wake  up  one  morning  and  seefcU  these  things. 
Sometimes  I  think  I'll  never  make  it  out  of 
Harlem  but  that's  my  goal." 

Unlike  Melvin  Anderson,  Jack  Davidson 
has  enjoyed  the  good — if  corrupt — life.  Yet 
he  too,  is  lost,  drifting,  unsure  whether  he 
should  return  to  peddling  narcotics  or,  some- 
how, try  to  break  away  from  the  ghetto. 

Born  in  Harlem,  he  lived  on  Eighth  Ave- 
nue until  last  year  when  hfa  mother,  a  do- 
mestic (his  father  died  In  1656)  who  is  still 
not  aware  that  her  son  sold;  narcotics  for  18 
months,  decided  to  move  to  140th  Street  in 
East  Harlem.  Her  reason,  IrDnlcally  enough, 
was  that  she  felt  the  old  neighborhood  was 
being  overrun  by  drug  addicts. 

One  of  Jack's  brothers  is  a  longtime  addict 
and  Jack  himself  has  smoked  marijuana  oc- 
casionally and  drank  cheap  wine  regularly 
since  he  was  10.  He  attended  PS  119,  one  of 
the  wor.'^t  schools  in  the  city  then — and  now. 
The  school  earned  the  designation — "the  rat 
school" — a  few  years  ago  when  Mayor  Wag- 
ner, taking  one  of  his  Infrequent  tours  of 
the  area  to  see  Just  how  bad  conditions  were, 
was  startled  to  see  a  rat  runijjng  through  the 
hallway. 

Prom  there  Jack  went  to  Frederick  Doug- 
lass Junior  High,  where  fighting,  narcotics, 
teacher  disinterest  and  almost  a  total  lack  of 
discipline  consumed  most  of  a  student's  day. 
Palling  further  and  further  behind  in  his 
studies.  Jack  stayed  away  from  school  more 
and  more  until,  in  the  fall  of  1958,  at  the  age 
of  13,  he  was  sent  to  the  Warwick  State 
Training  School  for  Boys. 

PROFITABLE    PARTNERSHIP,"   BUYING    AND 
RESELLING    NARCOTICS 

Returning  to  the  city  in  November  of  1960, 
he — and  four  teen-age  friends — soon  formed 
an  immediately  profitable  partnership — buy- 
ing and  reselling  narcotics.  "Anybody  who 
Isn't  too  lazy  to  hustle  can  make  money  in 
the  streets,"  he  says.  "You'll  never  get  rich 
working  for  nobody,  but  if  you  stay  in  the 
street  long  enough  you  can  come  close." 

The  venture  paid  off  handsomely  ( he  spent 
most  of  his  money  on  $150  suits,  $80  shoes, 
and  $30  hats)  and,  when  he  gave  it  up  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  it  wa$  not  because  his 
conscience  was  bothering  him.  It  was  be- 
cause the  police  had  begun  b  crackdown  and 
a  friend  of  his  had  been  arrested  that  he  de- 
cided to  retire — at  least  for  a  time. 

"I  would  never  introduce  nobody  to  drugs." 
he  says.  "But  if  a  guy  was  an  addict,  I'd 
sell  him  a  shipload  of  the  stuff.  If  I  didn't 
sell  It  to  him  somebody  else  would.  So  I 
figure  I  was  entitled  to  the  money  as  well  as 
anyone  else." 

Since  1961,  the  only  other  employment 
he  has  had  was  as  an  extra  In  the  movie 
"The  Cool  World"  (a  Youth  Board  worker  got 
him  the  Job)  and  as  a  porter  at  CCNY.  That 
Job  ended  2  months  after  it  began  when 
Jack  got  into  a  fight  with  the  foreman.  He 
has  not  had  a  Job  since. 

When  he  isn't  sleeping  at  his  mother's 
apartment,  he  plays  pool  in  an  Eighth  Avenue 
pool  hall  or  drinks  cheap  wine  In  Harlem 
hallways  or  In  St.  Nicholas  Park,  where  he 
and  his  friends  hang  out.  "We  like  the  park 
because  there's  very  little  cops  there,"  he 


says.  In  the  park  they  break  bottles  on  the 
rocks  for  hours  on  end  and,  when  they  run 
out  of  money  for  wine,  they  sometimes  hold 
people  up. 

The  one  thing  he  and  his  friends  avoid 
most  is  going  home.  "Ain't  nothin'  to  do  at 
home  and  nobody  up  there  but  my  mother," 
he  says.  "We  don't  talk  much  so  I  stay  in 
the  streets." 

When  he  gets  a  chance,  he  visits  any  one 
of  a  half  dozen  Harlem  pawnshops  where  he 
knows  no  questions  will  be  asked.  "Close  up 
the  pawnshops  and  that  would  put  crime 
down  a  bit,"  he  says.  "I  been  pawnln'  stuff 
since  I  was  13.  They  don't  ask  you  for 
identification  most  times.  And  when  they 
do  they  don't  even  look  at  it.  You  can  Just 
give  'em  a  phony  name.  After  a  while  they 
take  anything  you  give  'em." 

In  his  wallet  last  week.  Jack  had  a  stack 
of  pawn  tickets  for,  among  other  things, 
a  ring  In  for  $50,  a  suit  for  $25,  a  watch  for 
$35  and  a  sports  jacket  for  $20. 


NO     ONE     AROUND     TO     SAY     "DON'T" 

it's  too  late 


ttntil 


Jack  Davidson  is  more  articulate  than  Mel- 
vin Anderson  and  most  of  the  other  lost 
youth  of  Harlem.  He  says  he  reads  quite 
a  bit.    What  does  he  read? 

"Oh,  a  lot  of  things,"  he  says. 

What? 

"Oh,  James  Baldwin,"  he  answers. 

Which  book?  i 

"Oh,  I  can't  remember  now,"  he  says,  turn- 
ing bitter.  "Don't  nobody  ever  come  around 
and  say,  'Stay  in  school'  until  they've  dropped 
out.  Don't  nobody  say,  'Get  some  job  train- 
ing' until  they've  tried  out  for  Jobs  and  been 
turned  down.  Don't  nobody  say,  'Don't  drink 
wine'  until  they  drink  so  much  they  can't 
stop  if  they  wanted  to.  And  don't  nobody 
say,  'Don't  use  drugs'  until  they've  been 
hooked  bad." 

What  hope  is  there  for  Jack  Davidson? 
Probably  even  less  than  there  is  for  Melvin 
Anderson.  He  Just  seems  to  be  biding  his 
time,  waiting  to  return  to  peddling  narcotics 
and  wearing  $150  suits. 

"You  know,  it's  not  easy  stopping  doing 
things  you  been  doing  all  your  life  if  there 
is  nothing  else  to  turn  to,"  he  says.  "As  long 
as  I  live  here  I  know  that  the  temptation 
to  drink  wine,  use  and  sell  drugs  and  take 
life  as  a  lark  will  always  be  with  me.  I  don't 
think  the  city  would  do  suiything  for  Negroes 
if  they  felt  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
wouldn't  take  anything  they  want.  One 
thing  the  city  don't  want  is  riots.  We  learned 
that  last  summer.  White  people  don't  like 
trouble.    Negroes  are  used  to  It." 


VA  RESOLUTION  FOR  A  VETERANS' 
FORUM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution that  would  postpone  the  closing 
of  the  Veterans' ^Administration's  facili- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  until  May  1  is, 
I  believe,  a  necessary  and  vital  action  at 
this  time. 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  de- 
cision came  with  such  suddeness  and 
encompassed  such  a  magnitude  of  build- 
ings and  persons  as  to  warrant  a  more 
detailed  explanation.  I  support  this 
resolution  in  order  that  a  more  detailed 
explanation  can  be  presented  and  a  full 
investigation  may  be  executed. 


The  resolution  immediately  stops  the 
closing  or  phasing  out  actions  which 
have  already  been  initiated  in  these  fa- 
cilities. Although  this  resolution  does  not 
guarantee  the  continued  services  of  the 
facilities  indefinitely,  it  grants  the 
needed  time  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate and  review  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's action. 

Each  facility  affected  requires  an  in- 
dividual study  and  hearing  in  order  to 
decide  the  feasibility  and  responsibility 
of  the  Venerans'  Administration's  plan. 
No  solid  facts  on  a  hospital-by-hospital 
basis  has  been  supplied  by  this  agency 
which  points  out  the  necessity  for  a  more 
minute  study  of  its  reasoning  for  closing 
these  facilities. 

This  reprieve  will  give  the  affected 
groups  and  veterans  who  are  anxious  to 
come  and  appear  before  the  committee 
the  chance  to  present  their  side  of  the 
picture.  I  plan  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee a  statement  and  a  resolution  given 
me  by  veterans'  organizations  in  my  dis- 
trict in  New  York  asking  for  a  more  de- 
fined explanation  and  seeking  to  have  the 
Veterans'  Administration  rescind  its 
order  for  the  New  York  State  facilities 
which  are  affected. 

Many  of  the  hospitals  and  their  repre- 
sentatives were  given  only  an  hour's 
notice  of  the  action  before  it  was  made 
public.  This  is  not  enough  time  for 
preparation  of  organized  transferrals,  a 
seeking  of  alternatives  or  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  motivation  behind  the 
action.  This  move  involves  the  reloca- 
tion of  thousands — veterans,  loved  ones, 
employees — and  warrants  a  more  thor- 
ough review  by  Congress  which  this  reso- 
lution will  provide. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  in- 
stallations are  in  rural  areas  casts  a 
prejudicial  influence  on  the  decision. 
Many  of  the  facilities  are  the  only  avail- 
able ones  for  veterans  for  distances  in 
the  hundreds  of  miles.  Many  are  bene- 
fited by  the  local  populace  and  the  pride 
they  take  in  what  they  and  their  area  can 
offer  to  the  installations,  such  as  volim- 
teer  workers,  space,  and  so  forth. 

More  consideration  needs  to  be  given 
to  all  these  aspects  of  the  relocations  and 
closings.    The  veterans  deserve  a  forum 
which  the  committee's  hearings  will  be^ 
able  to  offer. 

I  support  this  resolution  which  will  af- 
ford us  the  time  to  get  a  more  concise 
report  from  all  parties  involved. 


GERMANY'S  CONCESSION  TO 
NASSER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been,  in  the  past  few  days,  witnessing  an- 
other concession  to  the  Communist  doc- 
trine. West  Germany's  refusal  to  honor 
its  commitment  of  arms  aid  to  Israel 
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is  deplorable  ncccptance  of  Egyptian  dic- 
tatorship and  mcrrly  a  salve  to  a  threat 
of  recoKiiition  of  East  Gerjnany  by  Nas- 
ser. A  nation  like  West  Germany,  whose 
aims  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Communists,  is  bowing  to  those 
Commxniist  aims.  This  is  an  incon- 
Kruous  act  at  a  time  when  a  strenfith  of 
purpose  is  needed  aRainst  the  encroach- 
ment of  communism. 

Bonn's  reward  for  this  concession  is 
non«  other  than  a  menial  promise  by 
Nasser  not  to  recognize  East  Germany 
and  to  extend  only  a  second-class  recep- 
tion to  its  Communist  leader,  Walter  Ul- 
bricht,  when  he  visits  Cairo  on  February 
24. 

West  Germany's  genuflection  to  Nas- 
ser's demands  is  a  blatant  defeat  for 
West  Germany  in  the  eyes  of  the  free 
wprld  as  well  as  the  Communist  sphere. 
Nasser's  prestige  lias  been  elevated,  the 
Communist  line  has  been  revitalized,  and 
Israel  has  been  displaced  as  a  pawn  in 
this  international  tit-for-tat. 

West  Germany  has  become  another  log 
in  Nasser's  cord  of  demands  and  could 
very  well  be  the  kindle  for  a  possible 
combustion  of  a  Middle  East  conflict. 
West  Germany  has  exposed  herself  as  an 
anemic  puppet  to  the  edicts  of  a  nation 
pledged  to  the  destruction  of  Israel. 
West  Germany  has  forsaken  a  principle 
for  a  promise.  She  has  given  the  Com- 
mimist  line  the  green  light  for  further 
inti'usions  in  her  foreign  policies. 


remain  In  existence.  Tlie  State  Depart- 
ment, Justice  Department.  Commerce 
Dei)artment.  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and 
other  related  at^encies  are  going  con- 
cerns. Their  operations  are  controlled 
by  annual  approiniaLions;  but  at  least 
their  operations  are  guaranteed. 

We  have,  moreover,  because  of  the 
above  singularity  seen  this  body  and  our 
Appropriations  Committee  ^deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  proper  first 
independent  judgment  on  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  necessary  for  opera- 
tion of  the  Agency.  Because  of  the  tim- 
ing of  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills,  this  could  easily  happen  again — 
unless  we  act  today  and  legislate  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Agency. 

The  President  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
stated : 

As  a  nation  vlllgant  to  danger,  we  must 
also  be  vigilant  for  opportimlttes  for  Im- 
proving the  hopes  for  pe.it-e.  The  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Dls.irmament  Agencv  helps  us  keep 
this  most  vital  vigil. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan  1 
and  his  Foreign  AlTairs  Committee  have 
given  us  the  means  to  this  end  by  report- 
ing H.R.  2998  out  for  our  consideration. 
We  must  use  these  means.  We  can  if  we 
pass  this  bill  without  crippling  its  long- 
life  features.  I.  therefore,  urge  all  my 
colleagues,  no  matter  their  location  on 
the  floor,  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  has 
been  reported  to  us. 


ARMS     CONTROL     AND     DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  f,entleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th/re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
a;i-e  considering  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  that  will  come  before  us  during 
the  entire  session:  H.R.  2998,  which 
would  autliorize  a  4-year  term  cf  life  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Di^lttmament 
Agency.  There  are  those  who  say  any 
consideration  of  legislation  affecting  dis- 
armament studies  should  be  set  aside  at 
this  time  when  our  national  interests  are 
being  threatened  by  the  use  of  arms  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  President's  actions 
countering  such  threats  should  serve  to 
set  these  arguments  aside.  Certainly  we 
should  not  be  deterred  from  our  efforts 
to  ultimately  achieve  a  lasting  peace  by 
the  immediate  situation  confronting  us. 
More  than  ever  at  this  time  we  should 
show  to  the  world  that  while  we  shall  not 
be  bullied  or  coerced,  neither  shall  we 
continue  in  the  expectation  of  solving 
the  international  problems  of  the  world 
by  the  use  of  arms  alone. 

There  are  those  who  say  there  is  no 
need  for  long-range  authorizations. 
There  are  annual  appropriation  bills  and 
that  is  enough.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  unlike  the  other  agencies  covered 
by  the  appropriation  act  controlling  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
this  Agency  requires  an  authorization  to 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  ENABLING 
FEDERAL  GOVERNI^ENT  TO  MAKE 
GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  TECHNICAL  SERV- 
ICES PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Huot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced to  the  Congress  H.R.  4879  for 
appropriate  reference,  legislation  en- 
abling the  Federal  Government  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  establishment  of 
technical  services  programs  to  place  the 
findings  of  science  usefully  in  the  hands 
of  American  enterprise. 

This  bill,  known  as  the  State  Techni- 
cal Services  Act  of  1965,  would  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  grant  match- 
ing funds  to  a  State  which  would  desig- 
nate an  institution — generally  a  State 
university  or  land-grant  college — re- 
sponsible for  preparing  and  administer- 
ing technical  services  programs  within 
the  State. 

The  main  objective  of  my  proposal  is 
to  strengthen  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic base  of  our  Nation  by  placing  the 
findings  of  science  into  the  hands  of 
local  businesses  and  industries.  We  in 
New  Hampshire  realize  the  potential  of 
industrial  growth  and  its  importance  to 
our  economy.  This  legislation  would  aid 
existing  industries  and  serve  as  an  in- 
centive to  concerns  interested  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  our  community. 


The  State  of  New  Hampshire  present- 
ly finds  itself  in  an  economic  predica- 
ment. Our  three  most  northern  counties 
are  designated  as  depressed  areas  by 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
Our  shoe  industries  find  themselves  in 
competition  with  foreign  low-cost  prod- 
ucts, and  the  recent  announcement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  phase  out 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  our  submarine  defense 
system,  involves  many  thousands  of 
skilled  workers  who  are  or  are  about  to 
become  jobless.  The  passage  of  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 
would  serve  as  an  incentive  for  major 
industries  to  establish  themselves  in 
New  Hampshire  which  I  hope  will  aid 
in  solving  our  unemployment  problem. 

Briefly,  under  this  act.  the  institution 
would  prepare  a  5-year  plan,  outlining 
the  teclinological  and  economic  situation 
in  the  State,  major  regional  and  indus- 
trial problems,  and  means  to  be  used  in 
assisting  in  their  solution.  The  institu- 
tion would  also  prepare  an  annual  tech- 
nical services  program,  covering  the  ob- 
jectives for  the  first  year  and  the  budget 
necessary  to  begin  its  program.  Up  to 
$25,000  per  year  for  each  of  the  firSt  3 
years  may  be  paid  to  the  institution  to 
assist  in  preparing  the  first  5-year  plan 
and  the  initial  annual  program.  The 
maximum  annual  payment  for  any  pro- 
gram will  be  limited  by  a  formula  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  three  criteria:  first,  popu- 
lation according  to  last  census;  second, 
industrial  and  economic  development  and 
productive  efficiency;  and  third,  techni- 
cal resources.  The  formula  will  be 
weighted  to  provide  funds  to  States  where 
industrial  development  has  lagged  be- 
hind its  potential  and  where  technical 
resources  are  weak.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  special 
merit  grants  to  institutions  may  be  as 
high  as  20  percent. 

It  is  also  provided  that  regional  insti- 
tutions may  be  set  up  where  two  or  more 
States  wish  to  join  in  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram. >  Regional  institutions  would  be 
eligible  for  10  percent  more  Federal 
financial  support. 

This  program  will  be  planned  locally, 
administered  locally  where  the  problems 
of  economic  growth  are  best  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  from  all 
Members  for  this  legislation.  I  am  proud 
to  join  the  Member  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  who  introduced 
similar  legislation  on  January  25. 


NASSER  BLACKMAILS  WEST 
GERMANY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reocrd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic's  decision  to  cancel  their 
military  aid  to  Israel— seemingly  at  the 
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"request"  of  Mr.  Nasser  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  ,     ,.,     , 

This  apparent  submission  to  the  black- 
maU  of  the  Arab  dictator  j  Is  unbecoming 
to  a  people  who  have  rem&ined  so  stead- 
fast in  Berlin  and  a  very  dangerous  way 
in  fact  for  any  nation  td;  determine  its 
foreign  policy.  I 

I  have  already  spoken  dut  on  this  gen- 
eral subject  during  the  debate  last  week 
on  our  own  proposed  aid  to  Mr.  Nasser, 
which  I  opposed  to  the  end.  It  is  still 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  lessons  of 
appeasement  which  we  learned  as  a  re- 
sult of  World  War  II  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. No  nation  can  afford  to  allow 
its  policy  to  be  determined  by  the  threats 
of  any  tinhorn  dictator. 

It  is  bitterly  ironic  that  Germany  her- 
self should  forget  this  Iqsson,  particu- 
larly at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
Israel  who  suffered  so  outrageously  be- 
cause of  the  same  appeasement  policy 
which  led  to  World  War  H. 


THE  BONN-NASSER-ISRAEL 
IMBROGLIO 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Toll  )  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaiker,  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  express  the  astonishment,  con- 
cern, and  profound  indignation  that  I 
am  sure  were  felt  by  my  colleagues  as 
well  as  by  myself  and  informed  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  when  we  learned  of 
West  Germany's  appeasement  of  Egypt's 
President  Nasser  by  yielding  to  his  pres- 
sure to  halt  the  arms  shipments  to  Israel 
provided  for  in  a  1960  agreement. 

Surrounded  as  Israel  is  by  hostile  Arab 
nations,  this  two-pronged  proposal  by 
Bonn  adds  insult  to  injuiT-  Nasser  has 
long  demanded  that  Geitnany  terminate 
her  arms  agreement  with  Israel,  but  was 
unsuccessful  until  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  inviting  East  Germany's  President  Ul- 
bricht  to  Cairo  for  a  6-day  visit  as  a 
state  guest.  This  Bonn  regards  as  tan- 
tamount to  de  facto  recognition  of  the 
East  German  regime.  It  is  reported  that 
West  Germany  threatens  to  cut  off  about 
S190  million  in  economic  aid  to  Egj^t  if 
the  Ulbricht  visit  is  carried  out  but,  as 
noted  in  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
yesterday,  entitled  "Bonn's  Mideast 
Muddle" : 

Nasser  has  proved  In  the  past  that  he  Is 
allergic  to  dictation  based  on  aid. 

The  loss  of  the  remainder  of  the  arms 
shipments  which  Israel  had  expected  to 
receive  from  West  Germany,  amounting 
to  some  $15  million  worth,  comes  at  a 
time  when  supplies  of  Russian  arms  to 
Egypt  and  other  Arab  countries  have 
been  increasing.  While  Bonn  has  offered 
Israel  monetary  compensation  in  lieu  of 
the  undelivered  arms,  Israel's  rejection 
of  such  an  offer  is  certainly  understand- 
able, and,  as  stated  by  Premier  Eshkol, 
the  account  goes  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  political  and  material  spheres. 
Likewise  understandable  is  the  Israeli 


Parliament's  calling  on  its  Government 
to  reassess  its  relations  with  West  Ger- 
many. As  reported  in  the  Washington 
Star  last  night,  the  Israeli  Parliament 
has  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
astonishment  and  indignation  at  West 
Germany's  decision,  which  it  describes  as 
a  surrender  to  Nasser. 

The  Washington  Post  in  an  editorial 
on  February  15  stated  that  when  Nasser 
threatened  to  recognize  East  Germany  if 
Bonn  did  not  terminate  its  arms  agree- 
ment with  Israel,  "with  inglorious  alac- 
rity, West  Germany  collapsed  before  this 
blackmail  threat  and  put  herself  in  the 
wrong  with  a  nation  that  above  all  oth- 
ers deserves  sympathetic  consideration 
from  Germany." 

The  New  York  Times  in  its  February  16 
editorial  rightly  refers  to  the  almost  in- 
credible mess  made  'by  the  West  Germans 
of  the  linked  issues  of  arms  to  Israel  and 
relations  with  Egypt,  and  adds: 

As  a  result,  President  Nasser  has  been 
greatly  strengthened;  tensions  in  the  already 
tense  Middle  Ea.st  have  risen;  West  German 
relations  with  Israel,  which  had  improved  so 
greatly  in  recent  years,  have  again  sunk  to  a 
low  of  bitterness  and  anger;  and  Communist 
East  Germany,  Bonn's  enemy,  achieves  a  tri- 
umph. •  •  •  The  whole  aflfair  has  been  an 
Ignominious  defeat  for  West  Germany,  but 
it  has  also  raised  the  danger  level  in  the 
Middle  East.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Congo 
are  not  the  only  parts  of  the  world  where 
war  is  possible. 


mand  went  unheeded.  Unheeded,  that 
is,  until  he  hit  upon  another  blackmail 
tactic.  For  surely  his  invitation  to  East 
Germany's  President  Ulbricht  to  come  to 
Egypt  on  a  State  visit,  which  Bonn  con- 
sidered de  facto  recognition  of  the  East 
German  Goverrmient,  was  simply  a 
means  of  twisting  Bonn's  arm  to  gain  by 
blackmail  what  it  could  not  gain  other- 
wise. 

The  tragedy  Ls  that  Bonn  saw  fit  to 
accede  to  such  tactics.  But  let  us  not 
condemn  Bonn  too  loudly;  for  they 
merely  followed  an  example  set  by  our 
own  Government,  a  few  days  earlier. 

In  little  more  than  a  week  Nasser  has 
impudently  challenged  two  major  world 
powers — and  won.  Both  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany  have  suffered 
what  the  New  York  Times  labeled  "an 
ignominious  defeat."  And  both  the 
United  States  and  West  Germany  have 
thereby  contributed  to  a  raising  of  the 
danger  level,  not  just  in  the  Near  East, 
but  also  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Congo, 
where  Nasser's  adventurous  hand  is 
clearly  visible. 


AID  TO  EGYPT  UNDER  TITLE  I  OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  480  SHOULD  BE 
PROHIBITED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  witness  the  tragic  result  of  a 
vote  in  our  body  only  last  week.  This 
body  abandoned  its  position  that  further 
aid  to  Egypt  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480  be  prohibited.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  national  capitals  around  the  world 
were  paying  close  attention  to  that  vote ; 
that  our  failure  to  at  least  symbolically 
stand  up  to  Nasser's  insults  and  adven- 
turism were  read  as  a  clear  surrender  of 
our  responsibility  to  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  tenuous  peace  of  the 
Near  East.  And  worse,  yet,  as  a  signal 
to  these  other  national  capitals  to  like- 
wise sun-ender  to  Nasser's  threats  and 
stratagems. 

President  Nasser  has  once  again  dis- 
played that  his  brand  of  political  black- 
mail pays  off.  West  Germany  has 
promised' Nasser  it  will  suspend  further 
U.S.-approved  shipments  of  tanks  and 
helicopters  to  Israel.  Chancellor  Aden- 
auer, in  1960,  recognized  Israel's  per- 
sistently dangerous  position,  surrounded 
as  she  is  by  Arab  nations  determined  to 
destroy  her,  and  agreed  to  supply  arms 
which  she  required  to  maintain  "a 
balance  of  deterrence." 

President  Nasser  has  long  demanded 
that  West  Germany  cease  shipments  un- 
der its  agreement  with  Israel,  but  his  de- 


CRISIS  INVOLVING  EG-YPT.  ISRAEL, 
WEST  GERMANY,  AND  EAST  GER- 
MANY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent diplomatic  crisis  involving  Egypt, 
Israel,  West  Germany,  and  East  Ger- 
many is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  me 
and.  I  am  sure,  to  our  Government.  The 
already  tense  Middle  Eastern  situation 
has  been  immeasurably — and  irresponsi- 
bly— aggravated  by  the  highhanded  ac- 
tions of  Mr.  Nasser  and  by  West  Ger- 
many's most  inglorious  capitulation. 

As  a  nation  firmly  committed  to  the 
halting  of  any  form  of  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East,  this  country  should  cer- 
tainly exercise  every  possible  effort  to 
ameliorate  this  dangerous  situation. 

When  I  voted  to  continue  sending 
wheat  to  Egypt  2  weeks  ago,  one  of  the 
reasons  I  did  so  was  to  preserve  diplo- 
matic leverage  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. This  vote  on  my  part  was  not 
intended  as  a  vote  for  the  sanctioning  of 
any  threat  to  Israel's  security.  And  I 
am  sure  that  our  Government  will  not  sit 
idly  by  and  permit  this  situation  to  de- 
teriorate further. 

The  cutoff  of  arms  shipments  to  Israel 
bjt^West  Germany  was  an  extremely  un- 
fortunate concession  to  Mr.  Nasser.  No 
nation  should  act  in  such  a  manner  and 
I  would  hope  that  West  Germany  will 
rescind  its  initial  decision. 

Mr.  Ulbricht's  proposed  trip  to  Egypt, 
as  an  official  guest  and  obviously  a  more- 
than-welcome  guest,  presents  an  addi- 
tional affront  to  Israel  as  well  as  to  West 
Germany.  But  the  way  to  coimteract 
this  is  not  to  bow  in  such  an  ignominious 
fashion  to  what  is  nothing  less  than 
blackmail. 
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I  protest  Bonn's  action,  and  urge  this 
Government  to  actively  and  officially 
protest  West  Germany's  "knuckling- 
under"  to  Nasser.  If  West  Germany 
needs  prodding  to  rectify  its  obvious  and 
glaring  error.  I  would  trust  that  our  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  the  necessary  spur. 


MEDICARE— A  NECESSITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wolff]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  cars, 
more  homes,  more  leisure  time,  the  gross 
national  product  soars  and  soars.  The 
fight  for  higher  wages,  more  security, 
and  the  American  economy  gushes  for- 
ward. All  this  denotes  a  healthy,  vi- 
brating, and  strong  economy,  but  there 
are  gaps  in  this  rusW  forward. 

Medical  technology  certainly  stands  in 
an  area  that  has  not  been  remiss  In 
achievement  and  growth,  but  we  must 
be  sure  that  our  rapidly  advancing  medi- 
cal knowledge  leaves  no  one  behind,  as 
it  is  now  doing. 

Happily  in  our  great  country,  we  have 
been  extremely  successful  in  prolonging 
the  lifespan  of  our  citizens,  but,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  blessing  of  extended 
life  is  fraught  with  problems. 

There  are  now  more  than  18  million 
people  in  this  country  who  are  65  or 
older,  a  statistic  that  increases  with 
every  day.  This  is  the  challenge.  The 
fact  that  this  is  a  problem  I  find  most 
disquieting,  but  the  stark  realities  are 
pressed  home  by  the  following  facts: 
Older  people,  on  the  average,  receive  half 
the  income  that  younger  people  do.  At 
the  same  time,  their  need  for  hospital 
and  health  care  is  about  twice  that  of 
people  under  65.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  approximately  9  out  of  10 
people  age  65  and  older  can  expect  to 
be  hospitalized  at  least  once  during  their 
retirement.  Two  out  of  three  can  expect 
at  least  two  hospital  stays,  and  one  out  of 
three  can  figure  on  hospitalization  three 
times. 

The  problem  is  again  magnified  when 
one  realizes  that  about  14  percent  of  the 
18  million  senior  citizens  have  incomes 
so  low  they  do  not  even  pay  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  The  somber  statistics  of 
this  dilemma  are  culminated  by  an 
equally  onimous  indicator.  Since  World 
War  II,  the  average  cost  of  a  day  in  a 
hospital  has  gone  up  400  percent.  In 
1946,  a  day  in  a  hospital  cost  $9.50,  today 
the  cost  is  more  than  $37  with  every 
indication  that  hospital  rates  will  in- 
crease. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  all  the  factors 
whiclvcreate  this  problem  will  accelerate 
and  will  continue  to  increase  with  time. 

Senior  citizens'  income  will  remain 
low ;  senior  citizens  will  require  more  and 
more  hospitalization;  costs  of  hospital 
care  will  continue  to  skyrocket  ;■  and  our 
productive  and  thoughtful  society  will 
with  increasing  efBciency  produce  more 
and  more  senior  citizens. 

The  private  insurance  companies  have 
not  been  able  to  formulate  an  insurance 
plan  which  will  cover  the  increasing  ex- 
penses and  not  be  prohibitive  in  cost  to 
the  old-age  citizen.   This  difBculty  is  best 


illustrated  by  the  contortions  that  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  in  New  York,  have  per- 
formed over  the  past  years  as  increased 
costs  for  aged  hospital  care  have  taken 
effect.  The  Associated  Hospital  Service 
of  New  York,  a  Blue  Cross  plan  with  7.4 
million  members,  asked  recently  for  the 
rate  increases  averaging  as  high  as  40 
percent.  The  plan  was  paying  out  $5 
million  a  month  more  than  its  income  at 
that  time — 1964 — and  without  a  substan- 
tial rate  increase  and  a  basic  operating 
charge  would  have  to  curtail  benefits 
sharply.  The  service  was  granted  a 
pared-down  increase  of  32  percent  in 
May  1964.  After  this  raise,  during  July 
1964,  Blue  Cross  came  out  with  a  state- 
ment that  they  would  again  have  to  raise 
rates  or  reduce  benefits.  Blue  Cross 
claimed  that  the  increase  in  rates  dur- 
ing 1964  had  only  been  computed  to  last 
until  June  30,  1965.  So  again  Blue  Cross 
will  have  rate  difficulties. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Anthony  Celebrezze,  suc- 
cinctly stated  the  problem  recently,  "The 
best  that  private  insurance  has  been  able 
to  do  to  solve  the  dilemma  of  high  costs 
and  low  income  is  to  offer  either  low-cost 
policies  with  inadequate  protection  or 
more  adequate  policies  that  are  priced 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  Df  the  aged." 

Despite  spirited /C^lss^n  recent  years, 
commercial  insurance  has  failed  to  fill 
the  health-care  gap.  Although  it  is  true 
that  more  old  pepple  carry  some  kind  of 
health  insurance  than  ever  before,  the 
number  of  persons  without  protection  is 
nearly  as  large  as  it  was  5  years  ago. 
Policyholders  frequently  find  that  they 
must  pay  50  to  80  percent  of  their  hos- 
pital bills  themselves. 

The  further  inadequacy  of  private  in- 
surance in  this  area  is  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  underwriters  who  have  recently 
been  forced  to  seek  either  increased  rates 
for  special  elderly  insurance  plans  or  a 
reduction  in  benefits,  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial losses  already  incurred  by  these 
underwriters. 

A  problem?  Yes.  indeed,  but  there  is 
a  solution.  I  supE>ort,  and  in  fact,  coau- 
thored  the  King  medicare  bill,  a  bill 
which  best  meets  the  needs  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Our  productive  society  has  begim  the 
elimination  of  want  and  poverty;  it  has 
endeavored  to  secure  the  tangible  and  in- 
tangible needs  of  its  citizens.  Why,  then, 
in  the  midst  of  this  society  of  plenty  must 
we  make  our  senior  citizens  grovel  for 
welfare  as  we  do  now?  Why  must  we 
force  the  senior  citizens  and  their  fam- 
ilies into  conditions  of  poverty  before  we 
protect  them  from  the  Health  problems 
engendered  by  old  age,  as  we  do  now?  At 
this  time  we  do  require  ab^ct  poverty 
under  our  existing  law  before  aid  is  given 
our  senior  citizens.  As  of  now,  our  laws 
help  only  aged  people  after  they  become 
indigent,  it  does  not  prevent  them  from 
becoming  destitute  or  a  public  charge. 

Statistics  show  that  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  people  over  65  who  ask  for  aid 
from  the  welfare  bureau  do  so  because  of 
ill  health.  Kerr-Mills  increases  and  is 
partly  responsible  for  this  welfarism  by 
requiring  that  recipients  of  aid  be  on 
welfare.  Medicare  therefore,  would  take 
almost  one  third  of  the  people  now  on 


welfare  off  the  rolls  and  decrease  wel- 
farism. 

Senior  citizens  must  be  on  the  brink 
of  penury  before  they  can  secure  aid  un- 
der the  existing  Kerr-Mills  law.  i  cite 
as  an  example,  my  own  State,  New  York 
which  has  one  of  the  more  liberal  pro- 
grams under  the  Kerr-Mills  plan,  in 
New  York  an  elderly  person  is  not  eligible 
for  assistance  unless  he  and  his  family 
have  exhausted  all  but  $950  of  their  sav- 
ings and  their  income  is  below  $1,900  a 
year.  These  severe  restrictions  have 
bizarre  results,  as  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  even  though  millions  of  older 
people,  who  are  actually  classified  by 
Federal  Government  standards  as  pov- 
erty stricken,  cannot  receive  medical 
assistance  under  Kerr-Mills.  More  than 
$950  in  savings  and  $1,900  in  income  each 
year  and  they  are  too  rich  for  assistance 
says  the  Welfare  Board. 

To  summarize  the  inequities  of  Kerr- 
Mills  one  would  have  to  conclude  that  its 
main  thrust  in  the  alleviation  of  the  old- 
age  health  problems  would  seem  to  be 
the  elimination  of  old-age  citizens.  The 
unique  inadequacy  of  the  existing  Kerr- 
Mills  can  be  better  appreciated  when  one 
realizes  that  its  infringement  on  the  dig- 
nity and  security  of  our  senior  citizens 
also  has  been  extended  to  other  citizens. 
Besides  requiring  a  poverty  oath  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  relief.  Kerr-Mills 
goes  one  grotesque  step  further,  an  el- 
derly person  who  meets  the  qualification 
for  welfare  on  income  and  savings  still 
cannot  receive  Kerr-Mills  benefits  if  his 
children  can  pay  for  his  medical  ex- 
penses, even  though  the  children  must 
pauperize  themselves  to  do  so.  I,  there- 
fore, am  shocked  to  learn  that  the  old- 
age  citizen  and  his  children  must  both  fit 
the  requirement  of  poverty,  at  a  level 
below  that  actually  defined  as  poverty  by 
Federal  Goverrunent  standards,  in  order 
to  receive  Kerr-Mills  benefits. 

Let  us  assume  the  worst — a  sick  senior 
citizen  who  unfortunately  meets  all  the 
requirement^  of  Kerr-Mills,  what  other 
hurdles  remain  to  be  overcome? 

Psychological  conditions,  we  all  know, 
have  been  proven  to  be  an  important 
barometer  of  a  patient's  recovery.  Can 
you  imagine  the  psychological  state  of  a 
person,  ill,  overwrought  with  fear,  hurt- 
ing with  pain,  who  has  to  go  before  a 
State  board  and  take  an  oath  of  poverty 
for  himself  and  at  the  same  time  sign  a 
statement  allowing  the  State  to  investi- 
gate the  finances  of  his  children?  Seem- 
ingly Kerr-Mills'  only  attribute  is  that 
it  would  make  an  excellent  primer  for  a 
short  story  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  as  a 
monument  to  inefiBcient  Government 
spending. 

The  enormous  administration  costs  of 
the  Kerr-Mills  program  is  evidenced  by 
the  administrative  costs  In  five  States, 
which  range  from  25  to  59  cents,  for 
each  dollar  spent  on  medical  care  in  1962. 
Additional  statistics  highlight  the  In- 
efficiency of  Kerr-Mills  programs.  In- 
vestigation to  assure  poverty  classifica- 
tion of  recipients,  in  five  States,  averaged 
$100  for  each  applicant  for  the  aid. 
In  contrast,  medicare  has  no  poverty 
oath  obviating  this  investigation  ex- 
pense, and  even  more  important,  admin- 
istration expenses  will  be  substantially 
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lower  Administration  expense  of  na- 
tlonai  OASDI  Is  less  than  2  percent.  We 
can  thus  see  that  Kerr-Mills  administra- 
tion cost,  10.  20.  and  nearly  30  times  as 
much  as  would  be  the  case  under  medi- 


care. 


How  can  medicare  fill  the  gap  created 
by  Kerr-Mills?  Medicare  gives  protec- 
tion, retains  human  dignity,  and  ac- 
complishes all  this  at  a  low  cost. 

Medicare  succeeds  because  it  Is  an  in- 
surance plan  coupled  with  a  pay-as-you- 
go  provision,  not  a  welfare  plan.  People 
make  payments  during  their  productive 
years  when  they  can  best  afford  it.  It  is 
a  program  of  earned  security  by  which 
those  who  contribute  to  society  in  their 
early  years,  have  a  claim  of  right  to 
security  in  their  later  years.  There  are 
no  requirements  of  sublevel  poverty  be- 
fore security  is  provided  and  as  in  all 
insurance  neither  senior  citizens  nor 
their  famihties  need  to  prove  poverty 
existence  to  receive  paid-up  benefits. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  financial  sup- 
ports reveal  a  simple  and  adequate  plan. 
The  hospital  insurance  program — medi- 
care—would be  financed  through  a  spe- 
cial hospital  insurance  trust  fund  sup- 
ported by  a  special  premium  for  this 
purpose  administered  under  social  secu- 
rity. There  is  no  danger  that  the  medi- 
care fund  will  bankrupt  the  social  secu- 
rity fund  or  vice  versa.  Actuarial  ex- 
perts have  testified  and  conclusively 
proven  that  this  new  trust  fund  will 
in  no  way  endanger  or  impair  the  exist- 
ing social  security  fund.  There  are  to 
be  two  separate  funds  and  no  combining 
of  the  funds  is  at  all  called  for  by  the 
medicare  bill. 

The  cost  to  the  citizen.  The  cost  in 
1966  would  be:  on  earnings  of  $4,000.  a 
worker's  contribution  would  be  $12  an- 
nually; on  earnings  of  $4,800,  $14.40  an- 
nually; and  on  earnings  of  $5,600,  the 
maximum  subject  to  contribution, 
$16.80  annually.  These  rates  would  in- 
crease in  1968  to  the  maximum  rates  of: 
$4,000,  $15.20  per  annum;  $4,800,  $18.24 
per  annum;  and  $5,600,  $25.20  per  an- 
num. The  average  outlay  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  one  pack  of  cigarettes  each 
week,  or  in  deference  to  the  Surgeon 
General,  less  than  the  cost  of  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  each  week.  Reason- 
able? It  is  one  of  the  best  buys  in 
America. 

Just  w'hat  costs  does  the  medicare  bill 
which  I  coauthored  cover?  The  pro- 
posed program  would  provide  the  follow- 
ing benefits  for  each  illness: 

First.  Payment  of  all  costs— except 
doctors'  fees — over  and  above  a  deducti- 
ble, for  up  to  60  days  of  hospital  care. 
The  deductible,  to  be  paid  by  the  patient, 
would  amount  to  the  national  average 
cost  of  1  day  of  hospital  care. 

Second.  Payment  of  up  to  60  days  of 
posthospital  care  in  extended-care  facil- 
ities following  discharge  from  hospital. 
Third.  Payment  of  all  costs  above  a 
,)  deductible  for  outpatient  hospital  diag- 
nostic services  furnished  within  a  30- 
day  period.  The  deductible  would 
amount  to  the  average  cost  of  one-half 
day  of  hospital  care. 

Fourth.  Payment  of  all  costs  for  up 
to  240  visits  a  year  by  visiting  nurses  and 
other  health  workers  in  the  patient's  own 
home. 


Benefit  payments  would  cover  the  cost 
of  all  services  in  semiprivate  acconmio- 
dations  and  the  cost  of  drugs  and  sup- 
plies customarily  furnished  for  the  care 
of  patients  in  a  hospital  or  extended -care 
facility. 

Is  this  program  socialized  medicine? 
No.  Does  this  program  mean  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  personal  contact  and 
relatioroship  with  our  doctors?  Again, 
no. 

The  patient  chooses  the  doctor,  not  the 
Government. 

The  patient  selects  the  hospital,  not 
the  Government. 

The  doctor  admits  the  patient  to  the 
hospital,  not  the  Government. 

The  doctor  would  determine  the  pa- 
tient's need  for  hospitalization,  not  the 
Goverrmient. 

Doctors  would  work  for  themselves, 
and  their  patients,  not  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Hospitals  would  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered and  operated  privately,  not 
by  the  Government. 

In  fact,  the  only  difference  would  be 
that  neither  patient,  doctor,  nor  hospital 
would  have  to  worry  about  how  the 
major  hospital  bills  were  to  be  paid,  all 
medicare  does  is  help  pay  the  bills  and 
that  is  a  big  all,  without  changing  the 
system  one  bit. 

Medicare,  then,  is  insurance — a  paid- 
up,  noncancellable  health  policy  that  is 
presented  to  each  of  us,  no  questions 
asked,  no  pauper's  oath,  no  dealing  with 
the  welfare  board  on  your  65th  birthday. 


tive   program   and   any   special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuRNEY,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  February  18.  1965;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  : 

Mr.  Powell,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  18, 1965;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  February  18,  1965;  to  reVlse 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE- 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  in  his  district, 
attendant  to  the  closing  of  Truax  Air 
Force  Base. 

Mr.  O'Brien  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DuLSKi) ,  indefinitely,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Tuck  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Reinecke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  February  10 
through  February  18,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Bklhwin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
White  of  Texas) ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  Feb- 
ruary 15  through  February  18,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hosmer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  February  17  and 
18,  on  account  of  official  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday,  February  18, 
1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

589.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
relative  to  the  aspects  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  provided  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Department  of  State,  Department  of  De- 
fense, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

590.  Communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  certain 
recommendations  regarding  the  war  against 
poverty  (H.  Doc.  No.  90);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

591  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliim- 
bla. 
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592.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  suites,  transmitting  a  report 
of  examination  of  the  financial  statements 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1963,  Department  of  the  Interior; 
to  the, Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

593.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking,  including  notice  of 
public  hearing,  relative  to  regulations  and 
criteria  by  which  the  Department  proposes 
to  implement  the  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1411-18).  and  the  Public 
Land  S;Ue  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1421-1427),  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  the  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

594.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  the  claim  of  the 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brule 
Reservation,  S.  Dale,  (docket  No.  78),  pur- 
suant to  section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  (25  U.S.C.  70t) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

595.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  claims  of  certain 
Indian  tribes  under  dockets  Nos.  296,  329-C. 
and  334-A,  pursuant  to  section  21  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  (25  UJS.C. 
70t);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

596.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  authority  to  develop  Amer- 
ican-flag carriers  and  promote  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  through  the 
use  of  mobile  trade  fairs";  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  ■were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference,  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  3.  An  act  to  provide  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  the  plan- 
ning and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  51).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows:    * 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  5012.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

n.R.  5013.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  oCBcers  and  agencietl'  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
f  billty  of  records:  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

H  R  5014.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.R.  5015.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  Information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5016.  A  bill  to  anjend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  5017.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
.  ernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  5018.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  Information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  5019.  A  bin  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  availa- 
bility of  records:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  5020.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  5021.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  5022.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary   comprehensive   health    insurance 
for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  5023.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  in  State  public 
assistance  programs  approved  under  titles  I, 
IV,  X.  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  respect  to  expenditures  under  such 
programs  which  are  attributable  to  providing 
benefits  to  Indians  residing  on  reservations 
or  on  allotted  or  trust  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  5024.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  14, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
claims  against  the  United  States  by  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  States  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  inci- 
dent to  their  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
t3  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  5025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  admissions  tax  in  the  case  of 
events  for  the  benefit  of  a  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children;  to  the 
Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 

By  Mr.  C ALLAN: 
H.R.  5026.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Burt 
County  Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body 
politic  and  corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt 
and  State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  out- 
standing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  to  fi- 
nance   the   cost   of   the   construction   of   a 


bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap. 
proaches  and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
a  point  located  In  the  city  of  Decatur,  Burt 
County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Missouri  River  to 
a  point  located  in  Monona  County,  Iowa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 

H.R.  5027.  A  bill  to  name  the  Peanut  Qual- 
Ity  Research  Laboratory  at  Dawson,  Qa.,  as 
the  E.  L.  Forrester  Laboratory;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  5028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  give  6  months' 
advance  public  notice  of  the  planned  closing 
or  relocation  of  any  veterans  facility,  and  to 
provide  for  at  least  one  Veterans'  service  cen- 
ter in  each  State,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI : 

H.R.  5029.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  give  6  months' 
advance  public  notice  of  the  planned  closing 
or  relocation  of  any  veterans  facility,  and  to 
provide  for  at  least  one  Veterans'  service  cen- 
ter In  each  State,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  5030.  A  bill  to  authorize  Improvement 
of  Bayou  La  Batre  Channel,  Ala.,  in  the  in- 
terest of  navigation  and  allied  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  5031.  Abill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary    comprehensive    health    insurance 
for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  5032.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
excess  Government-owned  foreign  currencies 
to  finance  the  establishment  abroad  of  bl- 
national  foundations  for  educational  and 
scientific  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  5033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  from  2  to  2'^  per- 
cent the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  in  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Conamlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  5034.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2575(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  disposition  of  lost,  abandoned,  or  un- 
claimed personal  property  under  certain  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  5035.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  in- 
creases In  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  to  im- 
prove the  financing  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GiAIMO:      . 

H.R.  5036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
search and  development,  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of 
Interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5037.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
under  certain  conditions,  service  on  the 
Mexican  border  before  World  War  I  may  be 
Included  In  determining  whether  a  veteran 
meets  the  service  requirements  applicable  to 
the  pa3maent  of  pension;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  GURNEY: 

H.R.  5038.  A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  Insur- 
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while  In  school, 
at  age  60  on  a 


ance  benefits  beyond  age  If 
to  nrovlde  widow's  benefits 
rpduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  not  otherwise  ejllgible  at  age  72, 
'    improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust 
funds    to  extend   coverage,  to  improve   the 
DUbllc  as-sistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  otheri  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mfeuns. 
By  Mr.  HORTON :        , 
HR  5039.  A  bill  to  incre4Je  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivifs.  and  disability 
insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  age  IB  while  In  school, 
to  provide  widows .benefitb;  at  age  60  on  a 
reduced  basis,  to  provide  btneflts  for  certain 
individuals  not  otherwise  Hlgible  at  age  72, 
to  improve  t'.ie  actuarial  status  of  the  trust 
funds    to  extend  coverage.!  to  Improve   the 
public  assistance  programs  Under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Maans. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  5040.  A   bill   to  am  ;hd  titles   10  and 
37  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  au- 
thorization   of    up   to   2    ytars   constructive 
service  credit  to  those  Medical  Service  Corps 
officers  now   on  active   dUtjy  with  the   uni- 
formf  d  services  who  are  retjuired  to  have  ad- 
vanced training   beyond   the   4-year   college 
levfl  as  a  precondition  to  iheir  appointment, 
and  that  those  Medical  SeKlce  Corps  officers 
hereinafter  appointed  be  io  credited;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.   J  ARM  AN: 
H.R.  5041.  A  bill  to  modify  the  definition 
of  the  term  "carrier"  for  the  purpose  of  any 
,    Federal   law  directing    thfc  Interstate   Com- 
merce Commission  to  fornnjulate  certain  regu- 
lations; to  the  Committeej  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  5042.  A  bill  to  aniend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  iand  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  5043.  A  bin  to  provide  public  works 
and  econom.lc  development  programs  needed 
to  assist  In  the  developmjent  of  areas  of  the 
United  States  which  have  not  realized  their 
full  economic  potential;  tb>  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  5044.  A  bill  to  pdi^mlt  certain  lands 
in  Prince  Georges  County.  Md.,  granted  to 
the  State  of  Maryland  for  National  Guard 
purposes  to  also  be  used  fcsr  civil  defense  pur- 
poses; to  the  Commutes  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.R.  504.1.  A   bill    to   aanend   titles   I   and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Pedfral-State  programs   of  health   care 
for  the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  in- 
dividuals eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  pro- 
viding health  care  for  other  aged  individuals) 
under   voluntary   private    health    Insurance 
plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of   1954  to  provide   tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  prepayment  health  insurance  for 
the  aged;   to  the  Comnjilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  5046.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Federal-State  programs  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance ,  for  the  aged  to  In- 
dividuals eligible  therefor  (and  assist  In 
providing  health  care  tar  other  aged  Individ- 
uals) under  voluntary  private  health  Insur- 
ance plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  prepayment  health  Insurance 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  i 

By  Mrs.  MINK:     "' 
H.R.  5047.  A   liiU   to   establish    a   Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  Improve  the  quality 


of  teaching  in  the  Nation's  elementary  or 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MIN SHALL: 
H.R.  5048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  club  dues.  Initiation  fees,  and  life- 
time memberships;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.MULTER: 
H.R.  5049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  5050.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  likenesses  of  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
falsely  to  Indicate  Federal  agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.5051.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5052.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  with  only 
four  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.PHILBIN: 
HR.  5053.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HR  5054.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines; 
to  the  Conamittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HR  5055.  A  bill  to   amend  the  Standard 
Time  Act  of  March  19,  1918,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish two  new  time  zones  and  so  as  to  pro- 
vide   that    the    standard    thne    established 
thereunder  shall  be  the  measure  of  time  for 
all  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  5056.  A  bill   to  repeal   section   14(b) 
of    the    National    Labor    Relations    Act,    as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)   of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959,  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  5057.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Coliunbus 
D.iy;''  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUIE : 
H.R.  5058.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  schoolbuses 
from  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  5059.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal-State  programs  of  health  care  for  the 
aged   by   authorizing   any   State   to   provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  Individuals 
eligible    therefore    under    voluntary    private 
health  msurance  plans,  and  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax 
Incentives  to  encourage  prepayment  health 
insurance  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 
H.R.  5060.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5061.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limi- 
tations on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


V  By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
h\.  5062.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  hnple- 
ment^ion  of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of   Federal   registrars,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  5063.  A   bin   relating  to  the  rate   of 
duty  on  fresh  and  frozen  strawberries  which 
are  Imported  from  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  5064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce,  without 
unduly  burdening  such  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  5065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  pens  and  mechanical 
pencils;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  5066.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
gralft    production,   to   establish   a    cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.HALPERN: 
H  R.  5067.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing df  national  service  life  Insurance  to  cer- 
tain Insurable  war   veterans;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  5068.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  acts  re- 
lating to  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and   for  other  purposfes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  5069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1916,  so  as  to  provide  a  standard  for 
a  dry  1 1/2 -Quart  container;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H Jl  5070.  A  bUl  providing  for  the  distribu- 
tion and  viewing  within  the  United  States 
of  the  film  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums"  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  on  the  late  President  Kennedy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  5071.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establisl\  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
search and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of 
Interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.5072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue^Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.5073.  A  bUl  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  congressional  districts  within  any 
one  State  containing  approximately  the  same 
number  of  Inhabitants;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  5074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
Interstate   commerce,   certain   property   tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  5075.  A   bill   to    amend   the   Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  In  order  to  Increase  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be  Insured 
under  subtitle  A  of  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  5076.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  State  of  Maine  for  the  ex- 
pense of  constructing  a  road  requhred  by  the 
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expansion  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station. 
Brunawlck.  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R.  5077.  A  bill  designating  the  fourth 
Saturday  In  September  of  each  year  as  Chil- 
dren's Day  In  Sports;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  J\idlcl:iry. 

H  R.  5078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Augu.st  ;J.  1956.  relating  in  the  payment  of 
annuities  to  widows  of  Judges;  to  the  Coin- 
mlttco  on  the  Judlcl.iry. 

H.R.  5079  A  bill  to  provide  an  Increase  In 
the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  I.lRhlhou.se  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R.  50H0.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  acts  re- 
lating to  containers  tor  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astrona\itlcs. 

H.R.  5081.- A  bill  to  provide  through  the 
social  security  system  a  means  of  financing 
hospital  and  related  services  to  aged  bene- 
ficiaries, but  (itTerlng  freedom  of  Individual 
choice  to  each  beneficiary  to  select  volun- 
tary hesiUh  plan  coverage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Con\mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Hv  Mr.  BANDSTRA: 
H.J.  Res.  327.  Joint  Resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  states  rolat'ng  to  the  election  of  the 
President  ;ind  Vice  President:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BATES: 
H.J.  Res.  328.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  eligibility  of 
certain  per.'jons  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  or 
for  a  candidate  for  election  as  a  Senator  or 
Representative  In  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.J.  Res.  329.  Joint  resolution  proposing  nn 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stiites    relating   to   succession    to   the   Presi- 
dency   and    Vico-Prestdency    and    to    cases 
where  the  President   Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  ^nd  duties  of  his  office;   to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  chromium  metal,  acid  grade 
fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from  the  sup- 
plemental  stockpile;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armfd  Services. 

By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
H  J.  Res.  331.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.J.  Res.  332.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Su^mp  Act  Congress  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  333.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission; to  Xhe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  J.  Res.  334  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Us  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  297.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to   urge  certain  ac- 
tions in   behalf  of  Lithuania.  Estonia,   and 
Latvia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  298.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  299.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing   the    President    to    Initiate    action 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  United  Nations 


resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet troops  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia and  the  conduct  of  free  elections  in 
these  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  300.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia.  Latvia,  and  other  Communist- 
controlled  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.  Con.  Res.  301.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  Indebted- 
ne:;s  of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United 
States  made  by  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  President; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  302.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
insure   equal   rights   and   self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  303.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia,  and  Lntvla;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  304.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sen.se  of  Congress  a'T:\lnst  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Ru.ssia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 
H.  Rps.  r30.  Ke.solutlon    to    provide    funds 
for   the  study  and   investigation    authorized 
by  House  Resolvitlon   13;   to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

46.  By  Mr.  SENNER:  Memorial  of  Arizona 
State  Senate  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
relocate  the  office  of  the  grazing  district  lo- 
cated at  St.  George.  Utah,  to  Fredonla,  Ariz,; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

47.  Also,  memorial  of  Arizona  State  House 
of  Representatives  requesting  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  convene  a  con- 
stitutional convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  reap- 
portionment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

48.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  re- 
questing a  bipartisan  investigation  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  action  in  ordering 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Florida  run  by 
Northeast  Airlines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  5082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Newlyn  A. 
Sea  ton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  5083.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Maria 
Karavatl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H  R.  5084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Martin  (Gomez);   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  5085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lleselotte 
Herbert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DIGGS:  ^■ 

H.R.  5086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Metaxla 
Papanlkos;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 
clary.  ^" 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  5087.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of   Mrs 
Helena  Allalouf;    to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  David 
S.  Fedson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 
clary. 

By  Mr  DYAL: 
H.R.  5089.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Rocco 
Laballarte;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY : 
H.R.  5090.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  EmlUo 
Maloruno,     Lucia     Malorano,     and     Coslmo 
Malorano,  the  minor  children  of  a  permanent 
resident;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  5091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Abraham  Fenstcrszaub   and   two  sons, 
Jacob  and  Israel;   to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  5092.  A    bill   for    the   relief  of  Mario 
Guccione;  to  the  Commtttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.R.  5093.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Nicola 
Allieri;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  5094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reglna 
Costa  Feleclano;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  5095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet C.  Kebbon;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  5096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Behzad 
Motazed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  5097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pan- 
agis    KokoMs;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois : 
H.R.  5098.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Panagiotls 
Mitrls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  5099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
M.  Stone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5100.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rev. 
Ernesto    Zugor;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  5101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antonio  Cucinotto;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  5102.  A  bin   for   the   relief   of  Helen 
Banaszewska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Zoraida  Del  Pilar;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholaus 
latridis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5105.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kakouropoulou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Karafotlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5107.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gus 
Katranis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasllios 
Llvaditls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Makris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5110.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kyrlakou- 
la  Mlchalopolous;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos 
Nikas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HR  5112-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christos 
panayotopoulos;   to  the   Committee  on  the 

^"hR  5113  ■^  ^''^  ^°^  *^^  relief  of  Evangeloa 
Skentzos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  Sll*-  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
7  Thiele-Lewandowskl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  5115.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Vills-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
HR.5116-  A   bin    for    the   relief    of    Iliaa 
Gotsis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RON  AN : 
HR.  5117-  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Demtrols 
Skafldas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sarolta 
Francos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  5119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlastlmir 
Davidovlc;   to  the  Commlttjee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I 
By   Mr.   TUPPER: 
H.R.  5120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henrlk 
Daniel  Sahakian;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


II 


By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  5121.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James  P. 
Bradley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HS..  5122.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yin-Chlo 
Ton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5123.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Yaclofano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

100.  By  Mr.  PATMAN:  Petition  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Post  9167,  signed  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Dobbs,  B.  E.  Davis  and  750 
others,  protesting  the  closing  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  in  McKinney,  Tex., 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  being  an 
action  harmful  to  the  veterans  of  north 
Texas  and  southern  Oklahoma,  in  that  it 
would  adversely  affect  the  care  of  veterans 
and  also  the  economy  of  the  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


101.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Petition  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam. 
N.Y.,  objecting  to  the  proposed  closings  of 
three  veterans'  hospitals  and  institutions  In 
the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

102.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Gaston-White  Society,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.C.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  the 
demonstration  in  Moscow  on  February  9, 
1965,  against  the  U.S.  Embassy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

103.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  prohibiting  any 
person  who  Is  an  officer  of  any  U.S.  court  to 
membership  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  citing  the  U.S.  Constitution  provision 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

104.  Also,  petition  of  City  Councn,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  expressing 
concern  over  the  proposed  closing  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospiUl  at  Rutland, 
Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Jewish  War  Veterans  Aid  in  Reopening  of 
the  Yeshiva  of  Brighton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YOri* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 17,  1964.  the  Yeshiva  of  Brighton, 
an  outstanding  philanthropic  institution 
of  learning  in  Brooklyn  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  was  stricken  by  a 
serious  disaster  A  violent  blaze  which 
began  in  the  basement  area  of  the  build- 
ing completely  destroyed  the  student 
synagogue  and  study  hall,  destroyed  the 
contents  of  the  library,  and  caused  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  entire  interior 
of  the  structure. 

So  devastating  was  the  fire  that  it  was 
imperative  that  the  school  secure  the 
support  of  the  entire  community  before 
it  could  again  open  its  doors. 

First  to  come  to  its  assistance  was  Mr. 
Jerry  Nisman,  commander  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  Kings  County,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  Mr.  Nisman  mobilized  the  full  re- 
sources of  his  organization  to  publicize 
the  crisis  at  the  school  and  to  solicit  funds 
for  the  renovation  of  the  building.  Thus 
far  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  being  contributed  to 
the  institution  from  the  various  posts  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veteraais  and  from  the 
community  at  large. 

Due  primarily  to  his  efforts,  the  Yes- 
hiva of  Brighton  has  been  able,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Rabbi  Murray  I.  Fried- 
man, principal,  Joseph  Ehrenreich,  di- 
rector, and  Rabbi  Hariy  Lax.  assistant 
director,  to  resume  its  function  of  train- 
ing future  citizens  in  the  traditions  of 
their  faith  and  in  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic living. 


Mr.  Nisman's  actions  demonstrate 
once  again  that  in  peacetime  activities  as 
well  as  in  wartime  pursuits  this  country's 
servicemen  are  foremost  in  their  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice. 


George  D.  Dean 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  journal- 
ism profession  recently  lost  an  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  member  in  the  death 
of  my  old  and  dear  friend,  George  D. 
Dean,  an  associate  editor  of  the  Sacra- 
rrfento  Bee  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  Mr. 
Dean  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  February 
8.  1965. 

With  his  passing  the  journalistic  pro- 
fession is  poorer  because  he  was  a  fine 
reporter  and  a  conscientious  craftsman. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  informed  report- 
ers in  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
of  conservation  and  reclamation.  For 
many  years  he  wrote  editorials  for  the 
Sacramento  Bee  explaining  to  untold 
thousands  of  CaUfornians  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  Central  Valley's  proj- 
ect and  many  other  reclamation  and 
conservation  activities.  Always  a  good 
reporter,  Mr.  Dean  took  the  time  tp  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  many  intricate 
details  involved  in  numerous  Federal  and 
State  water  and  power  projects.  As  a 
result,  his  editorials  were  factual,  hard 
hitting,  and  true  to  the  mark. 

His  distinguished  career  with  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee  began  on  August  25,  1925, 
and  he  had  been  an  associate  editor  since 
June  2,  1943.  A  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  impact  of  his  imtimely  death  can  be 
realized  by  recalling  the  words  of  Cali- 


fornia's   Governor,    Edmund    G.    "Pat" 
Brown,  who  said  of  him : 

George  Dean  was  a  newspaperman  and  edi- 
tor in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee.  In  his  long  and  dedicated  career  as  a 
newspaperman,  he  never  wavered  from  the 
principle  that  the  heart  of  every  story  must 
be  the  truth.  He  served  the  Bee  well  and  in 
doing  so  he  served  California  well.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed. 


Anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence  for 
Lithuania  is  of  particular  interest  to  me. 
Many  citizens  who  emigrated  from  Lith- 
uania have  settled  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  particularly  in 
the  Waukegan  and  north  Chicago  area. 

In  connection  with  this  observance  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  behalf 
of  the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  I  call  attention  to  the  ac- 
tive support  for  a  free  Lithuania  headed 
in  the  12th  Illinois  District  by  Edward 
R.  Skalisius  and  the  American-Lithu- 
anian Society. 

The  American-Lithuanian  Society  is 
observing  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
on  Sunday,  February  21,  at  the  Lithu- 
anian Hall  in  Waukegan,  111.  I  am  proud 
to  convey  advice  to  my  friends  of  Lithu- 
anian descent,  as  well  as  to  all  friends 
of  freedom  who  will  be  gathered  together 
on  that  occasion,  that  many  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  recognize  the 
plight  of  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Lithu- 
ania including  many  relatives  and 
friends  of  American  citizens  whose  ori- 
gins are  in  that  land. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  a-spon- 
sor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  135 
In  belialf  of  the  unfortunate  people  of  all 
the  Baltic  States.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  through  actions  of  this  Nation,  com- 
bined with  those  of  other  freedom -loving 
peoples  of  the  world,  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion again  may  become  free  and  inde- 
pendent and  that  the  great  and  good 
citizens  of  Lithuania  may  regain  the 
precious  liberties  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  for  many  years. 


The  Error  of  Attempting  To  "Write  Off" 
Entire  Voting  Groups 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedncsdojj.  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  excerpts  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Representative 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maiyland.  at 
the  Monmouth  County  Lincoln  Day  din- 
ner at  Sea  Girt.  N.J.  Representative 
Morton  offered  some  wise  counsel  to  our 
party. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  speech  were  ordered  to  t>e 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

E.xcERPTS    From     Representative     Morton's 
Remarks 

The  RepubUcan  Party  can  rise  again  from 
defeat  and  disunity  and  forge  a  Republican 
Party  victory  In  1966. 

But  to  do  this,  we  must  understand  what 
happened  to  our  party  in  1964.  As  the  great 
philosopher.  George  Santayana.  said.  "Those 
who  do  not  understand  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  It."  And  we  can  all  be 
sure  that  our  Democratic  friends  under- 
stand this  and  will  attempt  to  tie  the  alba- 
tross of  1964  to  our  candidates  next  year. 

By  all  odds,  1964  should  have  been  a  ban- 
ner year  for  Republicans.  In  the  Senate 
there  were  9  Republican  seats  at  stake  and 
26  Democratic  seats  to  be  challenged.  What 
happened?  We  lost  three  of  our  own  and 
picked  up  only  one  from  the  Democrats. 

In  the  gubernatorial  races  we  had  similar 
odds,  but  couldn't  take  advantage  of  them. 
And  In  those  eight  States  where  Republicans 
won.  all  ran  substantially  ahead  of  their 
standard  bearer — one  by  more  than  42  per- 
cent of  the  votes  cast. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
we  were  told  by  some  national  leaders  that 
Republicans  would  make  a  killing  regard- 
less of  the  fate  of  the  top  of  the  ticket,  we 
lost  41  seats. 

Take  Iowa  for  example.  Since  time,  or 
modern  political  time  anyway,  began  we 
held  all  the  Iowa  seats  in  the  House.  This 
year  we  hold  one.  and  the  Democrats  occupy 
five. 

In  the  50  State  legislatures,  the  very 
fount  of  Republican  power  in  the  past,  we 
lost  more  than  500  seats  and  a^e  now.  over- 
all, a  minority  party  even  In  many  areas 
once  considered  private  Republican  prop- 
erty. 

What  happened?  Easy  answers,  but  not 
necessarily  inaccurate  answers,  are  legion. 
Let's  examine  Just  a  few: 

The  RepubUcan  presidential  candidate  was 
one  of  six  GOP  Members  of  Uhe  Senate  to 
vote  against  the  clvU  rights  bill.     Some  6 


million  Negroes  voted  last  fall,  and  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
Democratic  nominee.  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  Negro  attUude  toward  the  RepubU- 
can national  ticket  hud  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  failure  to  elect  such  a  distinguished  can- 
didate as  Ohio's  Robert  A.  Taft,  Jr. 

Certainly  Negro  support  of  President  John- 
son was  decisive  In  his  carrying  Florida, 
North  Carolina.  Virginia,  and  Tennes.see — 
all  States  where  republicanism  had  begun 
to  build  a  solid  foundation  In  the  last 
decade. 

In  1964  we  ignored  the  increasing  Negro 
vote — and  Increasing  It  must  be — but  such 
an  omission  is  not  only  cynically  short- 
sighted, it  Is  a  refutation  of  the  very  tradi- 
tions upon  which  our  party  was  founded. 

There  were  other  sectors  of  the  voting 
public  which  were  ignored  by  RepubUcan 
Party  strategists  last  year,  with  the  com- 
ment. "Let's  write  them  off."  The  ra,nk  aild 
file  of  organized  labor,  eggheads,  esthetes, 
and  intellectuals,  the  press-^these  and  other 
Important  and  influential  groups  got  the 
writeoff  treatment  from  Republican  lead- 
ership—*and  write  off  was  exactly  what  they 
did  to  our  candidates  in  voting  booths  across 
the  Nation. 

The  fallacy  of  the  writeoff  psychology  is 
obvious.  Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  that 
vltiil.  Influence-making  sector  called  the 
fourth  estate.  Too  often.  In  1964,- the  atti- 
tude in  high  Republican  circles  was  "What 
can  we  do — they  smear  our  candidates  and 
distort  their  views — nuts  with  news  confer- 
ences— we'll  package  our  remarks  and  buy 
the  time  on  TV." 

Year  In  and  year  out.  Republicans  have 
fared  well  with  the  press  corps. 

Negativism,  in  dealing  with  people,  in  deal- 
ing with  groups.  In  playing  out  the  role  of 
responsible  opposition — negativism  has  no 
place  In  the  philosophy  of  the  Republican 
Party,  if  we  arc  once  again  to  lead  our  coun- 
try to  new  levels  of  Individual  accomplish- 
ment at  home,  and  new  security  against  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism  abroad. 

The  American  people  demand,  and  we 
must  offer  them,  positive  programs  to  deal 
with  the  complex  and  changing  world  In 
which  we  live. 


Francis  Scott  Key  Nominated  for  Hall  of 
Fame 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP    MARYLAND  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  memorial  addressed  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  at 
New  York  University  signed  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Maryland  delegation  and 
myself.  In  presenting  our  views  to  the 
hsll  of  fame  in  this  manner  we  seek  to 
gain  recognition  for  the  author  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  to  which  his 
memory  is  richly  entitled: 

A  Memorial  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans  at  New  York  University 

(By  the  Members  of  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Maryland) 
The  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Maryland,  being 
proud  of  the  distinguished  history  of  our 
State  and  of  Its  many  contributions  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  resolved 
that— 


"Whereas  Francis  Scott  Key  was  born  In 
Frederick  County  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
on  the  1st  day  of  August  1779.  and  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College.  Annapolis 
Md.;  and 

"Whereas  Francis  Scott  Key  throughout  his 
entire  life  rendered  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice as  a  patriotic  citizen  and  as  a  distin- 
guished member  of  tlic  bar;  and 

"Whereas  Francis  .'•'cott  Key  has  provided 
lasting  Inspiration  to  the  entire  American 
people  and  has  enshrined  In  patriotic  verse 
the  ideals  of  tlie  American  Republic  by  the 
composition  of  "Tlie  Star-Spanglcd  Banner'; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  resolution  dated  March  3.  1931.  has  offi- 
cially adopted  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  as 
the  national  anthem  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"Now.  therefore,  we.  believing  that  Francis 
Scott  Key  should  be  accorded  a  place  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  at  New 
York  University,  recommend  and  request  that 
Francis  Scott  Key.  a  famous  son  of  Maryland. 
■be  granted  this  recognition  which  Is  well 
earned  and  fully  deserved." 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  affixed  our 
signatures  this,  15th  day  of  February   1965. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

Eqwaru  A.  Garmatz. 

Samuel  N.  Friedel. 

Hervey  G.  Machen. 

George  H.  Fallon. 

Carlton  R.  Sickles. 
*  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

Clarence  D.  Long. 


Fehriianj  17,  1965 
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Three  Legislators  Become  Authors— 
Evins,  Boiling,  and  Reuss  Focus  New 
Interest  on  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

of   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  this  body  to  take  note  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  new  literary  trend  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  you  know,  our  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleapue.  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard BoLLiNG.  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, is  the  latest  Member  of  the  House 
to  join  the  company  of  bookwriters. 

Congressman  Bollinc's  new  book. 
"House  Out  of  Order."  just  published  by 
Dutton.  is  the  third  book  written  by  one 
of  our  colleagues  to  appear  recently. 
Congressman  Bolling  carefully  ex- 
amines the  wheels  of  Congress  and  ad- 
vocates some  thoroughgoing  refoiin 
measures. 

"The  Critical  Decade."  whose  author 
is  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
was  published  last  year  by  McGraw-Hill. 
Congressman  Reuss.  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  rnd  Cur- 
rency, and  also  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  devotes  himself  to 
economic  and  monetary  problems,  as  well 
as  to  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
Congress. 

"Understanding  Congress."  the  work 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins. 


^is  published  in  1963  by  Clarkson  N. 
Potter,  Inc..  of  New  York.  At  the  time  of 
publication,  Congressman  Evins'  book 
was  the  first  complete  visoction  of  Con- 
gress by  a  living  Member  in  many,  many 

years.  . 

Congressman  Evins  has  received  con- 
siderable acclaim  for  his  book,  in  which 
he  offers  a*  scholarly  and  incisive  view 
of  Congress  at  work,  and  points  out  that 
some  procedural  changes  are  needed  to 
speed  up  the  work  of  Congress,  but  holds 
that  Congress  is  more  misunderstood 
than  at  fault. 

Congressman  Evins  has  made  a  very 
balanced  and  thoughtful  presentation, 
utilizing  his  great  depth  of  perception 
and  his  splendid  dedication  which  have 
so  characterized  his  long  record  of  public 
service. 

Each  of  these  books  has  in  common  a 
focus  on  the  organization,  operations, 
and  work  of  the  Congress  and  all  are 
concerned  with  questions  of  congres- 
sional reform. 

It  se^ms  to  me  that  these  books  are 
particularly  timely  with  respect  to  the 
studies  and  debates  projected  for  this 
session  in  connection  with  legislation 
looking  toward  reorganiaation  of  con- 
gressional operating  methods  and  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  accurately 
express  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues 
in  congratulating  these  three  distin- 
guished legislators  and  authors  who  have 
given  us  all  a  better  insight  into  the 
workings  of  Congress  ,  through  their 
scholarly  efforts.  i 


The  Sugar  Act  and  Other  Farm  Legislation 
in  the  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

of    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mrs.  MAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas,  was  re- 
cently a  speaker  at  the  Fifth   Annual 
Pargo  Farm  Forum  in  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 
In  addition  to  making  several  sage  com- 
ments on  the  status  of  fann  legislation 
in  the  89th  Congress,  he  presented  an 
excellent  analysis  on  the  prospects  for 
sugar  legislation  in  this  $f  ssion.    I  think 
my  colleagues  from  urban   as  well  as 
rural  areas  will  find  much  of   interest 
to  them  in  this  message.    With  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  Mr.  Dole's  speech 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
"The  Sugar  Act  and  Other  Farm  Legisla- 
tion   IN    THE    89th    Coi^CRess" — BY    HoN. 
Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas,  at  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Fargo  Farm  Forum,  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
February  5,  1965 

The  89th  Congress,  now; in  the  process  of- 
organization,  will  be  an  important  one  to 
U.S.  farmers.  Actions  taken  in  this  Con- 
gress will,  for  better  or  ;»'orse.  affect  our 
national  scene  for  many  years.  When  the 
New  Frontier  started  therel  were  some  4  mil- 
lion farms  in  this  Nation.;  With  the  advent 
of  the  Great  Society  thei)a  were  about  3V'2 
million.    Present  Washing1|()n  thinking  being 


mysteriously  revealed  by  the  administration 
would  indicate  the  future  calls  for  a  farm 
econonw  of  only  a  million  farms. 

Let  Ae  Illustrate  It  this  way — look  at  the 
person  on  your  right,  then  at  the  per- 
son on  your  left — those  two  folks  may 
not  be  coming  to  meetings  like  this  under 
the  Great  Society. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  the  administra- 
tion's farm  proposals  have  been  taking  shape. 
First,  there  was  the  Budget  Bureau  Direc- 
tor's statement  In  the  Saturday  Review;  next, 
the  budget  message  calling  for  cuts  In  ACP, 
soli  conservation,  agricultural  research,  meat- 
and  poultry-Inspection  expenditure,  and 
slashes  In  the  costs  of  commodity  programs. 
Yesterday,  February  4.  the  President  sent 
his  farm  message  to  Congress.  Here  in 
essence  is  what  it  said :  /• 

"Progress  Is  never  free  of  problfems.  Agri- 
cultural progress  has  made  price  end  income 
support  programs  Increasingly  necessary  and 
increasingly  dlflScult. 

"The  basic  need  for  farm  programs  arises 
from  the  farmer's  economic  isolation  and  his 
enormous  capacity  to  produce.    We  have  to- 
day at  least  50  million  acres  more  cropland 
than  Is  required  to  produce  all  of  the  food  and 
fiber  that  we  can  consume  plus  all  we  can  ex- 
port.   Without  programs  to  guide  production, 
new    crop    surpluses    would    be    Inevitable. 
Even   relatively   small   surplus    can    depress 
prices  below  cost  of  production  levels. 
"Our  programs  should: 
"Provide   efficient  family   farmers  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  parity  of  Income. 

"Assist  those  small  farmers  who  have  little 
chance  to  enlarge  their  operations  but  whose 
age.  physical  handicap,  or  lack  of  education, 
prevent  their  shifting  to  other  employment. 
"Assist  those  farm  families  who  seek  to 
enlarge  their  productive  resources  In  order 
to  obtain  a  decent  living  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  capacity  to  do  so. 

"We  must  also  continue  to  tie  domestic 
farm  policies  to  our  international  trade  ob- 
lectlves  by  pricing  our  products  for  export 
at  competitive  world  levels  and  by  relating 
our  production  to  the  longer-term  demands 
of  world  markets. 

"Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer  to 
get  improved  income  out  of  the  marketplace, 
with  less  cost  to  the  Government." 

The  issues  raised  by  the  scheduled  ter- 
mination of  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro- 
gram, the  cotton  program,  and  the  Wool  Act 
in  1965  must  be  resolved. 

With  this  in  mind,  "Why."  you  may  ask, 
"would  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  want  to 
Intentionally  disrupt  market  prices?"  The 
reason  is  simple  even  if  not  sound.  He  wants 
to  make  economic  life  as  miserable  as  pos- 
sible for  those  farmers  who  do  not  participate 
in  his  programs.  He  does  this  inorder  to  get 
the  highest  possible  signup  in  his  program 
so  he  can  tell  everybody  how  "popular"  It 
Is. 

That  may  indeed  be  a  short-term  political 
solution,  but  it's  made  at  the  expense  of 
every  grain  farmer  in  America,  both  coopera- 
tors  and  noncooperators. 

We  sought  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  selling  surplus  Government 
grain  for  less  than  15  percent  above  the 
current  CCC  loan  level  plus  carrying  charges. 
Present  law  allows  unrestricted  Government 
grain  sales  into  the  domestic  market  at  only 
5  percent  above  the  loan  level.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  recently  gone  even  further  In 
the  direction  of  lower  farm  prices  and  has 
dropped  both  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  loan 
levels  another  nickel  a  bushel  below  that  in 
effect  for  1964. 

Interestingly  enough,  farmers  and  farm  or- 
ganizations the  Nation  over.  ma»y  with  di- 
verse opinions  on  other  aspects  olAhe  farm 
program,  have  agreed  this  proposal  is  a  sound 
one. 

Commonsense  dictates  that  a  higher  CCC 
release  price  would  strengthen  market  prices 
and  raise  farm  Income  from  grains. 


The  major  farm  organizations  In  my  home 
State  cf  Kansas  have  agreed  this  is  a  good 
idea. 

Last  year  even  the  Democrats  on  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives felt  that  an  increase  in  the  release  price 
would  increase  farm  income  »  •  •  but  not 
OrvlUe  Freeman,  and  efforts  to  add  the 
amendment  were  sidetracked. 

I  was  among  those  in  the  last  Congress 
who  opposed  the  present  cotton  program  and 
today  it  appears  obvious  the  present  cotton 
program  Just  isn't  working.  Another  million 
bales  have  been  added  to  the  surplus  (total 
near  12.5  million  bales)  and  many  millions 
of  more  dollars  ($543  million— total  cost 
about  $800  million) ,  have  been  spent  on  ex- 
pensive subsidies  to  textile  mills  and  almost 
everybody  else  in  the  cotton  business,  except 
cotton  farmers. 

In  my  opinion  Congress  will  support  an 
extension  of  the  1954  Wool  Act.  This  pro- 
greim  has  broad  fanner  support  and  Is  needed 
to  keep  our  domestic  producers  In  a  compet- 
itive position  with  large-scale  imports.  I 
would  expect  that  this  program  would  be 
extended  without  too  much  difficulty. 

I  briefly  mention  these  major  commodity 
programs  to  you,  because  sugar  legislation 
is  tied  in  with  them. 

PROSPECTS  FOR   SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

With  the  pressure  for  the  consideration  of 
wheat,  wool,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  legis- 
lation, there  will  be  a  tendency  to  delay 
sugar  legislation  in  1965.  You  may  have 
noted  the  President's  farm  message.  Febru- 
ary 4.  did  not  contain  any  reference  to 
sugar  legislation.  No  group  of  farmers  has 
received  less  consideration  from  the  admin- 
istration than  the  American  sugarbeet 
producers. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record. 
In  the  summer  of  1963.  amidst  a  market 
showing  a  40-year  high  in  domestic  sugar 
prices,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asked 
U.S.  sugar  producers  to  expand  their  pro- 
duction. He  promised  In  return  that  there 
would  be  no  acreage  restrictions  on  domestic 
production  through  the  1965  crop.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officially  announced 
this.  Yet  last  fall,  the  Secretary  reversed 
himself  and  announced  the  Imposition  of 
acreage  restrictions  for  the  1965  crop. 

On  January  31,  1964,  President  Johnson 
submitted  to  Congress  his  recommendations 
on  agricultural  legislation  for  the  2d  session 
of  the  88th  Congress.  Among  other  things 
he  made  the  following  recommendations  con- 
cerning sugar  which  appear  at  page  4  of 
House  Document  No.  210,  88th  Congress,  2d 
session : 

"4.  Sugar:  The  rise  in  sugar  prices  in 
1963  reflected  a  reduction  in  world  supplies. 
The  Cuban  crop  was  about  one-half  the  pre- 
Castro  level.  Europe  had  two  poor  sugar- 
beet  crops.  But  the  fears  voiced  last  year 
proved  that  the  United  States  would  be  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  sugar  proved  ground- 
less. Action  by  the  Department  of  AgrictU- 
ture  assured  sugar  users  an  adequate  sup- 
ply and  helped  halt  the  price  increase  that 
attended  heavy  buying  in  anticipation  of 
shortages. 

"However,  the  experience  of  the  past  year — 
and  the  fact  that  foreign  sugar  quotas  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  1964— highlight  the  need 
for  some  action  at  this  session  of  Congress 
to  assure  ample  supplies  of  sugar  to  con- 
sumers at  fair  prices. 

"I  recommend  the  removal  of  marketing 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  domestically  pro- 
duced sugar  during  the  calendar  year  1964. 
This  legislation  will  relieve  the  pressure  on 
world  market  supplies  at  a  time  when  these 
supplies  are  short. 

"The  effectiveness  of  our  present  arrange- 
ments for  foreign  sugar  procurement  are  un- 
der intensive  study.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study  I  shall— early  in  this  session— make 
recommendations   for   remedial   legislation." 
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As  can  be  clearly  seen,  the  President  ad- 
vocated the  removal  of  marketing  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  domestically  produced 
sugar  during  1964. 

He  also  said  recommendations  would  be 
made  early  In  1964  for  remedial  legislation 
on  the  procurement  of  foreign  sugar. 

What,  however,  have  been  the  results? 

An  executive  communication  carrying  the 
necessary  legislative  language  to  allow  the 
marketing  of  sugar  produced  domestically 
In  1963  and  1964  was  submitted  to  Congress 
on  December  30.  1963.  The  administration, 
however,  did  not  press  for  any  action  on  this 
recommendation. 

Some  31  sugar  bills  were  Introduced  In  the 
House  during  the  last  session  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Seven  of 
these  bills  were  Introduced  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  early  as 
March  19,  1964.  but  the  administration  failed 
In  the  88th  Congress  to  give  the  committee 
either  its  own  recommendations  or  Its  com- 
ments on  the  31  bills  pending  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture tried  to  reconcile  the  divergent  views 
within  the  sugar  Industry  in  an  effort  to 
work  out  legislation  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  which  expired  last  year.  Through- 
out these  meetings,  administration  spokes- 
men failed  to  give  the  committee  any  indi- 
cation of  the  position  that  the  executive 
branch  had  taken. 

The  final  result,  of  course,  was  a  dead- 
lock. 

Without  going  Into  all  of  the  various  rami- 
fications and  arguments  concerning  this 
complex  matter,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
domestic  beet  Industry  made  numerous  ef- 
forts to  reach  an  agreement  and  tried  in 
good   faith  to  keep  this  program  going. 

Beet  producers  were  asked  to  increase  their 
production  In  1963  and  1964.  ,They  certain- 
ly had  a  right  to  expect  their yGovernment  to 
allow  them  to  market  that  production  as  the 
President  promised  in  his  agricultural  mes- 
sage. As  I  stated  earlier,  beetgrowers  were 
also  ofBcially  informed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  there  would  be  no  acre- 
age restrictions  on  their  1965  crop.  They 
made  their  plans  on  the  basis  of  this  advice 
from  their  Government.  In  addition  to  the 
administration's  complete  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility, one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in 
reaching  an  agreement  was  the  insistence  of 
the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association  that 
beet  producers  accept  a  20-percent  cut  in 
their  acreage  in  1965. 

Let  us  remember  the  entire  Sugar  Act  did 
not  expire  in  December  1964 — Just  that  part 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign-produced  sugar. 

The  result  of  this  inept  procedure  has 
been  a  windfall  for  foreign  sugar  Interests 
and  a  severe  blow  to  the  economy  of  a  dozen 
beet-growing  States  like  Kansas  and  North 
Dakota. 

When  the  foreign  quota  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  expired  on  December  31.  1964.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  USDA  re- 
leases, intimated  he  didn't  have  authority 
anymore  to  collect  the  quota  premium  (or 
difference  between  the  United  States  and 
world  sugar  price)  on  the  global  quota  sugar 
which  once  belonged  to  Cuba.  As  you  per- 
haps know,  this  amounts  to  about  3  cents 
a  pound  on  approximately  I'i,  million  tons 
annually.  He  also  said  he  didn't  Have  au- 
thority to  collect  the  escalated  recapfv^e  fee 
which  applied  to  country  quota  sugar  ob- 
tained overseas.  This,  as  you  will  recall, 
amounted  to  nine-tenths  of  a"  cent  per  pound 
on  approximately  l',  million  tons  annually. 
The  balance  of  our  foreign  sugar  supply 
comes  from  the  Philippines  which  are  covered 
by  a  treaty  only  are  not  subject  to  the  recap- 
ture fee  formula. 

In  the  same  breath,  though,  the  Secretary 
said  he  did  have  authority  to  administra- 
tively extend   country   quotas  to  dozens  of 


foreign  nations  the  world  over  to  bring  their 
sugar  Into  the  U.S.  market  In  1965. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers? It  means  about  $126  million  in  lost 
revenue  in  1965.  It  means  foreign  sugar 
producers  will  be  up  to  $126  million  richer 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayers  will  be  out  of  pocket 
an  equal  amount  •  •  ♦  and  American  con- 
sumers won't  get  one  bit  of  benefit  because 
the  entire  U.S.  price  Is  going  to  foreigners. 
It  would  be  enough  money  to  restore  many 
of  the  cuts  outlined  In  the  administration's 
farm  budget. 

At  the  same  time.  U.S.  beet  producers  must 
take  a  cut  in  their  1965  production  of  5  per- 
cent across  the  board,  which  means  an  11- 
percent  slash  to  old  growers.  This  means, 
as  you  know,  less  processing  and  fewer  Jobs 
in  beet  areas. 

This  situation  Is  simply  not  equitable  and 
should  be  corrected  Immediately. 

But  frankly,  I  am  not  optimistic.  Unless 
a  very  strong  bipartisan  effort  Is  made,  I'm 
fearful  the  Sugar  Act,  not  even  mentioned 
In  the  President's  message  yesterday,  will  not 
be  revised  one  lota  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress.   - 

It  will  lay  dormant  until  next  year  when 
the  whole  act  expires  on  December  31.  1966. 

Without  question  the  administration  and 
the  foreign  sugar  Interests  have  things  pretty 
much  their  own  way  these  days.  The  ad- 
ministration has  a  2-tQ-l  majority  In  the 
Congress  and  a  24-to-ll  margin  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

My  message  Is  not  one  of  optimism  but 
rather  one  of  challenge.  You  and  the  mil- 
lions of  others  who  earn  your  living  in  Amer- 
ica's most  important  industry  must  exert  a 
maximum  effort  if  you  are  going  to  save  agri- 
culture from  the  whims  of  a  dispassionate 
urban  Congress  and  an  apathetic  adminis- 
tration. 

The  challenge  is  yours,  but  you  can  count 
on  the  help  from  those  of  us  who  share  your 
convictions. 


Negro  History  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


\ 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Americans  throughout  this  coun- 
try celebrated  Negro  History  Week  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  great  contribu- 
tions Negroes  have  made  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world  throughout  the 
ages,  their  great  cultural  heritage  and 
particularly  to  pay  honor  to  those  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who,  through 
great  personal  sacrifice  and  courage, 
helped  to  advance  the  cause  of  Negro 
rights  and  dignity  in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Americans 
tend  to  forget  the  great  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  this  country:  by 
Negro  men  and  women.  Foremost-  in 
this  distinguished  array  can  be  counted 
men  such  as  the  great  educator,  Booker 
T.  Washington,  who  helped  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Negro  higher  education  and 
whose  biography  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  American  youth. 

One  can  also  note  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  George  Washington 
Carver  who  made  outstanding  scientific 
accomplishments  and  gave  an  impor- 


tant Impetus  to  a  new  industry  in  the 
South. 

Another  outstanding  American  was 
Frederic  Douglass  who,  at  the  risk  of  los- 
ing  his  own  freedom,  fought  the  great 
social  injustices  of  the  last  century  and 
helped  bring  the  fight  against  slavery 
to  the  North.  This  man's  life  also  offers 
an  inspiration  in  his  rise  from  slavery 
to  become  American  Minister  to  Haiti. 

But  these  men  were  just  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  line  of  American 
Negroes  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  arts,  sciences,  gov- 
ernment, education,  religion,  and  athle- 
tics. Some  prominent  names  of  Negro 
people  making  such  history  are:  Rev, 
Martin  Luther  King,  winner  of  the  1964 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  leader  of  the 
civil  rights  movement;  the  Honorable 
Carl  T.  Rowan,  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency;  Mr.  James  Baldwin, 
the  noted  author;  Mr.  Sidney  Poitier[ 
noted  actor  and  winner  of  the  Academy 
Award;  Miss  Leontyne  Price,  noted  opera 
star;  Mr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  and,  my  former  Peace  Corps 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Franklin  H. 
Williams,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  very 
partial  list  of  the  many  American  Ne- 
groes who  have  donated  tb  the  develop- 
ment of  America,  not  only  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  counti-y,  but  overseas 
as  well,  in  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional understanding,  goodwill,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  America.  , 

Significant  developments  have  occured 
over  the  past  200  years  and  American  Ne- 
groes have  increasingly  taken  their 
rightful  place  in  American  history  and 
society.  Their  contributions  and 
achievements  can  be  cataloged  with 
great  pride. 

The  celebration  of  Negro  History  Week 
should  not,  however,  simply  be  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  past,  or  even  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  present,  but  rather  a  rededi- 
cation  by  all  Americans  to  strive  for  fur- 
ther justice  and  equal  rights  until  all 
men  can  be  judged  by  the  content  of 
their  character  rather  than  by  the  color 
of  their  skin.  There  should  be  a  new 
resolve  to  work  diligently  until  all 
Americans  are  truly  equal  and  the  vast 
opportunities  and  wealth,  to  which 
American  Negroes  have  contributed  so 
heavily,  are  denied  to  no  one. 


Presidential  Succession  and  Disability 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary  my  views  on 
the  need  for  legislative  action  to  resolve 
the  complex  problems  of  Presidential 
succession  and  disability  and  vacancies 
in  the  office  of  Vice  President.   The  com- 
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mittee  is  to  be  highly  comn&ended  for  the 
Sous  attention  which  is  being  given  to 
this  very  important  matter. 

I  am  among  those  in  the  Congress  who 
«vP  concerned  over  the  problem  and  on 
iSiuary  6, 1965, 1  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  143,  which  is  identical  to  the 
resolution  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 

^  uinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Judiciary  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  143: 

STATEMENT  OF  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  GARNER  E. 

SHRIVER   OF  Kansas,  to  the  COMMrrrEE  on 

THE  judiciary,  U.S.    HOUSE.  OF   REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, FEBRUARY  10,  1965  I 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  support  of  the  vital  deliber- 
ations which  this  committee  has  undertaken 
m  regard  to  the  complex  prpblems  of  Presi- 
dential succession  and  disability,  and  vacan- 
cies in  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presidency.  Most 
adult  Americans  recognize  there  is  a  need 
for  congressional  action  after  careful  study 
of  all  proposals. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  143,  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  clarify  the  latent  ambiguities 
and  the  shortcomings  of  eWsting  law.  My 
proposal  embodies  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  consensus  arrived  at  by  the  Con- 
ference on  Presidential  Inability  and  Suc- 
cession sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  Constitution  would  provide  that  in 
the  event  of  the  permanent  exclusion  of  the 
President  from  office— that  Is,  removal,  death, 
or  resignation— the  Vice  President  shall  suc- 
ceed to  the  office  for  the  balance  of  the  un- 
expired term.  This  will  have  the  eflfect  of 
giving  a.  legal  basis  to  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  John  Tyler. 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  our 
Nation's  second  highest  office  and  the  recur- 
rent history  of  vacancies  connected  there- 
with, it  is  highly  desirable  that  that  office 
should  be  filled  at  all  times.  On  16  oc- 
casions, totaling  more  than  37  years,  the  of- 
fice of  Vice  President  has  been  vacant.  In 
all  our  Nation  has  been  wltiiout  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  time  dur- 
ing Its  history.  My  progjosal  If  adopted 
would  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  a  Vice  president  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  connection  with  the  paramount  prob- 
lem of  disability,  I  propose  that  in  the  case 
of  such  an  eventuality,  the  powers  and  duties 
but  not  the  office,  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  for  the  duration  of  the  in- 
ability or  until  the  expiration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's term  of  office. 

The  President  may  establish  his  own  dis- 
ability by  Issuing  a  decUratlon  In  writing 
to  that  effect.  Where  he  fails  or  Is  unable 
to  do  so  the  Vice  President  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  Of  the  Cabinet  or 
such  other  body  as  the  Congress  may  pro- 
vide, are  authorized  to  establish  the  fact 
of  Presidential  disability. 

Similarly,  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
resume  his  powers  and  duties,  may  be  estab- 
lished by  his  declaration  In  writing.  If  the 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
fall  to  concur  with  this  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  matter  would  be  brought  to  the 
Congress  for  resolution. 

History  as  well  as  commonsense  Indicate 
that  we  cannot  insure  against  or  be  spared 
the  sorrow  of  a  fallen  leader.  We  have  it 
within  our  power,  howeTCr,  to  remove  the 
cause  of  great  anxiety  and  apprehension 
that  arises  out  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 


present  law.  Ovu"  failure  to  capitalize  on  the 
present  opportunity  will  render  meaningless 
the  tragedies  and  near  tragedies  of  the  past 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  American  people 
which  have  Inevitably  flowed  In  their  wake. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  problem  which 
your  committee  Is  well  qualified  to  consider 
and  to  recommend  a  legislative  solution.  I 
commend  this  committee  for  launching  these 
Important  hearings.  Thank  you  for  the  at- 
tention you  win  give  to  the  resolution  which 
I  have  Introduced. 


The  Fight  Against  Mail-Order 
Pornography 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress 
designed  to  curb  mail-order  por- 
nography by  regulating  the  buying  and 
selling  of  mailing  lists.  This  proposal, 
H.R.  3027,  currently  is  pending  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Since  the  bill  was  introduced  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  released  its  fiscal 
1964  figures  on  its  antipornography  ac- 
tivities. Several  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  direct  mail  industry  and 
others  interested  in  the  legislation  have 
been  held.  The  Library  of  Congress  has 
issued  a  report  on  the  constitutional 
basis  for  the  regulation  of  mailing  lists. 
Since  these  developments  all  bear  on  the 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced,  I 
want  to  use  this  opportunity  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  ACTIVITIES 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Post- 
master General,  the  statistical  results  of 
the  Post  Office  Department's  antipor- 
nography program  in  fiscal  1964  were 
these:  Arrests,  805:  convictions,  627; 
suppressions,  8,175;  and  investigations, 
15.975. 

Both  the  total  number  of  arrests  and 
the  total  number  of  investigations  were 
recordbreaking  figures.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  number  of  convictions  dur- 
ing fiscal  1964  declined  slightly. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  increase  in 
all  categories  since  1961  to  realize  what 
great  strides  in  enforcing  antipor- 
nography laws  have  been  made  in  recent 
years.  At  the  end  of  these  remarks  I  will 
include  a  table  showing  the  statistics  in 
the  four  categories  mentioned  since  1959. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
by  no  means  able  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. This  becomes  evident  when  one 
considers  that  postal  authorities  esti- 
mate that  there  are  100  million  pieces  of 
mail  each  year  which  contain  por- 
nography and  come-ons  for  salacious 
materials. 

My  bill,  H.R.  3027,  was  introduced  In 
order  to  give  new  legal  muscle  to  the 
Post  Office  Department's  drive  against 
the  smut  peddlers. 


DIRECT  MAIL  REPRESENTATIVES 

On  February  3  I  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertisers  Asso- 
ciation, at  their  request,  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  my  bill.  The  discussion 
was  most  fruitful. 

I  found  these  gentlemen  to  be,  in  gen- 
eral, deeply  concerned  about  the  amount 
of  pornography  going  through  the  mails. 
They  were  particularly  disturbed  about 
the  amount  of  unsolicited  pornographic 
come-ons  reputedly  mailed  to  children 
each  year. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  were 
wary  of  legislation  which  might  cause 
undue  burdens  or  hardships  on  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  direct  mailers  who 
are  legitimate  businessmen. 

In  the  main  they  were  fearful  that  my 
bill  would  require  them  to  transniit  in- 
formation on  all  their  transactions  as 
they  occurred  to  the  Postmaster  General. 
I  assured  ^m  that  this  was  not  my  in- 
tention and  advised  them  that,  if  neces- 
sary, the  language  of  the  bill  would  be 
clarified  in  that  respect. 

These  representatives  pointed  out  that 
my  bill,  as  written,  would  not  reach  those 
illicit  operators  who  compile,  own,  and 
use  their  own  rosters  of  addressees.  They 
submitted  that  many  of  the  worst  smut- 
peddlers  do  not  rely  on  rented  or  leased 
lists,  but  make  up  their  own  mailing  lists 
from  decoy  ads  in  magazines  or  other 
sources.  They  suggested,  therefore,  that 
not  just  those  who  buy  or  sell  mailing 
lists  be  covered  by  H.R.  3027,  but  also  all 
who  use  mailing  lists  in  the  course  of 
business. 

Agreeing  that  the  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,  I  plan  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  when  the  legislation  is  heard. 
The  amendment  will  include  under  the 
bill  all  who  deal  with  mailing  lists  in  the 
course  of  business  for  profit,  not  just 
those  who  buy  and  sell  them. 

The  proposal  would  still  exempt  from 
regulation  nonprofit  institutions,  civic 
organizations,  and  others  who  use  mail- 
ing lists  but  not  for  financial  profit. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  BASIS  FOR  REGULATION 

In  discussions  and  correspondence  with 
persons  interested  in  H.R.  3027.  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  reg- 
ulation of  mailing  lists  was  raised.  For 
that  reason,  I  asked  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  a  report  on  the  legal 
basis  of  such  a  proposal  either  through 
"right  of  privacy"  or  the  interstate  com- 
merce power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Dr.  Norman 
Small  of  the  Library's  American  Law  Di- 
vision, is  now  completed.  It  finds  that 
there  is  no  basis  to  support  a  bill  such 
as  HH.  3027  on  "right  to  privacy"  but 
ample  constitutional  precedent  for  it  un- 
der the  interstate  commerce  power. 

In  fact,  Dr.  Small  believes  that  national 
legislation  could  constitutionally  be  en- 
acted which  would  require  buyers  and 
sellers  of  mailing  lists  to  register  with 
State  authorities  as  well  as  with  Federal 
officials.  WhUe  I  believe  that  this  re- 
quirement would  be  an  extreme  hardship 
to  direct  mail  advertisers,  it  does  open 
several  new  and  interesting  approaches 
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to  the  problem  of  eliminating  poronog- 
laphy. 

For  that  reason,  with  permission 
granted,  I  include  Dr.  Small's  report  and 
the  Post  Office  Department's  antipornog- 
raphy  statistics,  and  urge  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  them: 

Post    Office   Dfjartment    1964    Rh:port    on 
Pornography 

Generally,  cases  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  enforce  the  obscenity  laws  are  han- 
dled through  criminal  procedures.  Every 
such  case  Is  examined  In  light  of  the  1957 
Roth  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Roth  test  Is  whether  to  the  average  person, 
applylncj  contemporary  community  stand- 
ards, the  dominant  theme  of  the  material 
taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  prurient  Interest, 
and  whether.  In  addition,  the  material  goes 
subsumtlally  beyond  customary  limits  of 
candor.  ^ 

Administrative  Judgment  la  then  made  as 
to  the  probability  of  a  violation,  using  the 
decision  as  a  guideline.  In  most  cases,  the 
Department  does  not  administratively  Judpe 
the  fact  of  obscenity.  That  decision  usually 
lies  with   the  courts. 

With  regard  to  obscenity  In  the  Interna- 
tional po.'lal  system,  the  closest  cooperation 
between  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the 
Po.stal  Inspection  Service  Is  maintained. 
This  enables  the  Department  to  investigate 
and  aid  the  jirosecutlon  of  persons  respon- 
.slble  for  importing  obscene  Items  through 
the  mails. 

Arrangements  also  exist  between  the  In- 
spection Service  and  the  National  Central 
In'.erpol  Ollice  In  Tlie  Hague,  for  stemming 
the  flow  of  foreign  pornography  Into  the 
domestic  postal  system. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  results  of 
thl.s  program: 
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The  Library  or  Congress, 
Legislative  Rkference  Service. 
Wa.^hitigton.  D.C..  February  1.  1965. 
To:    Hon.   Clement  J.  Zablocki,  attention: 

Mr.  Sullivan. 
From;  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   Information  as  to  right  to  privacy 
in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  porno- 
graphic literature  via  tinauthorlzed  In- 
clusion of  addressee's  name  in  mailing 
lists. 
Is  there  any  U.S.  statute  or  English  com- 
mon law  concept  which  would  entitle  a  per- 
son to  Invoke  the  "right  to  privacy"  in  pro- 
testing   the    unauthorized    Inclusion   of   his 
name  on  mailing  lists  that  are  used  com- 
mercially, that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  solicit- 
ing purchases  of  merchandise  by  individuals 
thus  listed? 

Insofar  as  any  invasion  of  one  individual's 
privacy  Is  effected  by  the  action,  not  of  offi- 
cials. Federal,  or  State,  bur  by  the  conduct 
of  another  Individual  or  business  corpora- 
tion, the  power  to  afford  relief  therefor  is  a 
matter  reserved  to  the  States.  Accordingly. 
Congress  is  vested  with  no  authority  to  enact 
legislation  directly  granting  protection 
against  such  Intrusion.  Admittedly.  Con- 
gress has  seen  lit  to  exercise  its  power  to 
regulate  Interstate  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  regulations  as  to  the  regis- 


tration of  trademarks,  and  has  Included 
among  the  latter  a  stipulation  to  the  effect 
that  unless  the  individual  in  question  has 
given  his  written  consent,  a  trademark  which 
"consists  of  or  comprises  a  name,  portrait, 
or  signature  Identifying  a  particular  living 
Individual"  Is  not  eligible  for  registry.  In 
enacting  such  provision  Congress  is  not  to 
be  viewed  as  having  recognized,  or  as  hav- 
ing sought  to  protect,  a  property  right  in 
one's  name.  Only  the  States  are  competent 
to  define  rights  In  property.  All  that  Con- 
gress has  attempted  to  achieve  by  the  afore- 
mentioned provision  is  the  withdrawal  of 
the  channels  and  instrumentalities  of  Inter- 
sUite  commerce  from  use  by  those  who  seek 
to  employ  the  same  for  deceptive,  fraudu- 
lent, or  Immoral  purposes. 

As  an  exercise  of  the  commerce  power  the 
quoted  provision  Is  analogous  to  numerous 
other  enactments  entailing  utilization  of  the 
commerce  clause  to  achieve  objectives  nor- 
mally reserved  to  the  States  xmder  their  po- 
lice power,  specifically,  the  promotion  of 
public  morals,  public  health,  and  public 
safety. 

Thus,  the  Congress  has  been  sustained  In 
barring  from  the  channels  of  Interst.ite  com- 
merce articles  that  are  not  intrln.slcally  dan- 
gerous or  Impure  but  which  have  been  pro- 
duced under  undesirable  conditions  or  are 
destined  to  be  used  for  unlawful  or  Immoral 
purposes.  Examples  of  such  Federal  legis- 
lation include  provisions  excluding  lottery 
tickets  from  Interstate  shipment,  stipula- 
tions in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ban- 
ning entry  Into  the  channels  of  interstate 
commerce  of  goods  manufactured  by  child 
l.ibor,  the  Mann  Act  forbidding  use  of  the 
facilities  of  interstate  carriage  for  the  trans- 
portation of  women  engaged  In  commercial- 
ized vice,  tfle  Dyer  Act  proscribing  utilization 
of  such  facilities  for  the  movement  across 
State  lines  of  stolen  motor  vehicles,  the 
Patterfeon  Act  penalizing  the  transportation 
across  State  borders  of  kidnapped  persons, 
and  the  Filled  Milk  Act  barring  from  inter- 
state shipment  filled  milk  products  solely 
on  the  ground  that  such  edibles,  although 
not  Impure,  were  less  nutritious  than  com- 
parable products  made  from  whole  milk. 

Also  not  to  be  overlooked  In  thl.s  connection 
are  other  Federal  enactments  embracing  reg- 
ulation of  the  use  of  the  instrumentalities  of 
interstate  commerce  with  a  view  to  .assisting 
States  In  the  enforcement  of  their  own  pro- 
hibitory laws.  Examples  In  this  category  are 
the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  forbidding  carriers 
to  accept  shipments  of  alcoholic  beverages 
for  delivery  In  dry  States  and  the  Ashurst- 
Sumners  Act  imposing  a  like  ban  on  the 
receipt  by  such  transporters  of  convict-made 
goods  consigned  to  States  which  had  adopted 
legislation  forbidding  the  sale  of  such  prod- 
ucts (Annotated  Constitution.  S.  Doc.  No. 
39;  88th  Cong.,  pp.  201-205) . 

If  it  could  be  established.  In  those  States 
wherein  a  right  to  privacy  is  acknowledged, 
that  Judicial  relief  is  available  to  individuals 
who  protest  the  unauthorized  Inclusion  of 
.their  names  In  consumer  directories  compiled 
by  publishers  for  distribution  at  a  profit,  the 
last  mentioned  Federal  statutes  might  be 
relied  on  to  support  adoption  of  a  Federal 
l;i.w  banning  Interstate  shipment  of  such 
directories  into  these  States.  The  constitu- 
tional Justification  of  such  measure  would  be 
that  it  was  designed  to  prevent  utilization  of 
the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce  to  effect 
an  Invasion  of  an  individual  right  of  privacy 
protected  by  the  statutory  or  common  law 
of  the  State  of  destination. 

Unfortunately,  no  precedents  have  been 
found  in  any  of  the  States  which  protect  a 
right  to  privacy  which  support  a  right  of 
recovery  merely  for  unauthorized  inclusion 
of  an  Individual's  name  in  a  commercial,  or 
consumers'  directory.  If  reasons  were  sought 
to  account  for  such  absence  of  precedent, 
the  following  very  probably  would  suffice  as 
an  explanation.     First,   the  average  citizen 


has  been  reluctant  to  expend  the  fundj 
required  to  Institute  a  suit  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing his  entitlement  to  damages  for  such 
unauthorized  Inclusion.  Second,  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  such  unwarranted 
Inclusion,  without  furtlier  proof  of  exposure 
to  harassment  at  the  hands  of  peddlers  di- 
rectly attributable  to  such  inclusion,  is  a 
wrong  of  such  magnitude  as  would  Justify 
the  award  of  a  substantial  sum  a*  damages 
Con.sequently,  In  the  absence  of  a  right  to 
recovery  sanctioned  by  State  law,  a  Federal 
regulation  of  Interstate  commerce  Imposing 
a  blanket  ban  on  shipment  of  unauthorized 
lists  of  consumers'  names  Into  States  could 
probably  not  be  sustained  as  a  reasonable 
regulation;  for  the  latter,  having  been  de- 
signed to  prevent  evasion  of  a  nonexistent 
State  right,  could  be  regarded  as  arbitrary 
and  therefore  violative  of  the  due  process 
cause  of  amendment  5. 

However,  the  previously  enumerated  Fed- 
eral statutes  would  appear  to  afford  abun- 
dant justification  for  a  less  rigorous  regula- 
tion founded  upon  the  commerce  clause. 
All  States  have  enacted  laws  proscribing  the 
distribution      of      pornographic      literature. 

Also,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  accumulated 
In  previous  Investigations,  the  unrestricted 
Interstate  circulation  of  consiuners'  lists  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  contributing  source  of 
evil  in  that  such  lists  have  been  utilized  by 
smut  peddlers  to  effect  an  evasion  of  such 
State  prohibitory  laws.  Accordingly,  it  is 
within  the  province  of  Congress  to  adopt 
valid  legislation  designed  to  prevent  an  abuse 
of  the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce  which 
hitherto  often  has  culminated  In  the  viola- 
tion or  frustration  of  lawful  State  bans 
against  the  circulation  of  obscene  printed 
matter. 

The  ameliorative  measure  which  Congress, 
In  the  e.xercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce,  would  be  competent  to  adopt 
might  be  one  modeled  after  the  Jenkins  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  375-378)  and  designed  to  reduce 
evasion  of  the  aforementioned  State  porno- 
graphic literature  laws.  By  the  terms  of  cor- 
rective legi.slation.  publishers  circulating  con- 
sinners'  directories  In  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce,  wliether  by  sale  or  by  lease, 
would  be  required  to  report  monthly  to  a 
designated  Stale  officer  and/or  a  designated 
Federal  official  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  consignees  residing  in  each  State  wherein 
deliveries  have  been  made  (15  U.S.C.  376). 
In  addition.  Federal  penalties  could  be  ex- 
acted lor  failure  to  report  (15  U.S.C.  377). 
and  Federal  courts  could  be  empowered  to 
grant  injunctive  relief  to  prevent  noncom- 
pliunce  with  the  reporting  requirement  (15 
U.S.C.  378). 

As  a  Federal  regulation  of  lnter£,tate  com- 
merce designed  to  facilitate  enforcement  of 
State  pornographic  literature  laws,  this  meas- 
ure should  meet  the  test  of  reasonableness; 
that  Is,  it  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  due  process  clause  of  amendment  5.  The 
regulation  would  Impose  no  restraint  on  the 
publisher  as  to  his  compilation  of  the  lists; 
I.e..  his  selection  of  names  for  Inclusion 
therein,  nor  would  it  discourage  the  pur- 
chase of  his  consumer  directories  by  entre- 
preneurs engaged  in  legitimate  businesses. 
To  be  sure,  the  reporting  requirement  would 
effect  a  moderate  increase  in  the  publisher's 
postage  bill,  but  this  expense  would  not  be 
an  excessive  price  to  pay  for  the  added  as- 
surance that  the  Instrumer.talltles  of  Inter- 
state commerce  are  not  being  used  to  pro- 
mote illegal  or  immoral  objectives  such  as  in 
the  past  have  been  held  to  afford  constitu- 
tional justification  for  comparable  restric- 
tions. 

As  to  the  status  of  the  right  to  privacy 
within  the  several  States,  at  least  two.  New 
York  and  Utah,  have  adopted  legislation 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  use,  for  pur- 
poses of  advertising  or  trade,  the  name,  por- 
trait or  picture  of  a  person  without  his  con- 
sent,  and   affording  a  person  who  has  not 
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Mv^n  his  consent  a  right  t^  sue  for  dam- 
^J«  or  for  an  Injunction.  In  other  States 
?he  courts  thereof  have  granted  relief  against 
l^ts  which  closely  resemble  invasions  of  the 
!r„h.  of  nrivacy  without  basing  their  hold- 
J,  upon  any  acknowledged  and  definable 
elal  right  of  privacy.  Court  s  in  a  third  cate- 
nrv  Of  States,  and  these,  commentators  de- 
rinre  are  in  the  minority,  have  maintained 
that '  in  the  absence  of  State  enactment, 
there  is  no  discernible  right  of  privacy  cog- 
nizable independently  of  the  rules  of  prop- 
eny  contract,  or  libel  law  |41  Am.  Jur.  925. 

^^Rea?~llterally.   the  statutes  of  New  York 
a-d  Utah  would  appear  to  support  a  right  of 
action  by  one  whose  name  i  is  been  Included 
without  his  consent  in  comniicrclal  directories 
or  advertising  lists  compliefl  by  mercantile 
establishments.     Thus,    the    New   York   law 
nrovldes  that  "a  person,  flrto.  or  corporation 
that  uses  for  advertising  pi^Uposes,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  the  name,  portrait,  or  pic- 
ture of  a  living  pcr.son  witjhout  having  first 
obtained  the  written  consciit  of  such  person, 
or  if  a  minor,  of  his  or  herj  parent  or  guard- 
Kn  is  euilty  of  a  mlKdemeahor"  ( Civil  Rights 
Law.   sees.    50^51.    McKlnn^.    1948).      Both 
New  York  and  Utah  accor^  the  victim  civil 
remedies  (Utah  Code  Ann.  !i  1953)  sees.  76-4- 
3  7C-4-9).    As  previously  Indicated,  neither 
of  these  laws  has  been  coiJ3trued  in  any  re- 
corded precedent  as  suppoijuing  a  right  of  re- 
covery based  solely  on  unhuthorized  inclu- 
sion of  a  name  in  an  adverilsing  list. 

NoRMAjiff  J.  Small, 
Lcgiitative  Attorney. 
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John      M. 
AT  THE  Consulting 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  my  ad- 
dress before  the  Confeuence  of  the  Con- 
sulting Engineers  Council  at  the  Inter- 
national Inn  in  WashiiiKton,  on  February 
15.1965: 

Remarks     of     Representative 
Murphy,  of  New  York 
Engineers  Council  Conference,  Interna 
tional  Inn,  Monday,  F^p.uary  15,  1965 
Mr.  William  W.  Moore,  j  president;  Mr.  Sid- 
ney A.  Sliver,  president  [Of  the  Washington 
chapter   of    Consulting   Engineers    Council; 
and  friends.  I  feel  indeetii  honored  to  follow 
such  noteworthy   and   elcperienced   speakers 
as  my  colleague   from  Minnesota,   and   my 
chairman  last  year  on  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  thia  Federal  Interstate 
Highways  Program  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee—Hon.  John  Bl.\tNik.    It  was  through 
these  meetings  that  the  need  and  absolute 
necessity  for  the  public  good  for  our  State 
highways  departments  to  utilize  the  services 
of    consulting     engineers     more     fully,     to 
bolster  what  had  proved  concUislvely  to  be 
Inadequate,  inexperienced,  and   poorly   paid 
State     engineering      dejpartments      became 
evident. 

I  also  feel  privlledged  to  follow  a  speaker 
of  such  great  renown  in  the.  maritime  In- 
dustry as  Ed  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America. 

The  ship  building  anjd  repair  problems  in 
my  own  city — the  grjcatest  port  in  the 
world— In  shipbuilding  In  both  the  private 
and  public  sector.  Is  on  the  lips  of  virtually 


every  cltlzsn  in  our  city.  I  know  that  he 
has  acquainted  you  with  the  changing  eco- 
nomic patterns  as  they  affect  marine  en- 
Eineering  and  construction  and  has  left  you 
with  the  sound  thesis  that  in  the  public 
domain  it  is  economically  advantageous  to 
use  consulting  engineers  rather  than  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  take  this  field 
as  its  own  and  sustain  large  technical  staffs 
year  in  and  year  out. 

I  think  I  can  illustrate  in  some  instances 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  master- 
mind an  engineering  project,  but  at  the  sanae 
time  use  consulting  engineers  to  the  maxi- 
mum advantage.  ,,„-r,  ^ 

In  June  1964,  I  introduced  H.R.  11757  to 
provide  for   an  Investigation  and  study  to 
determine  a  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
sea  level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.    I  was  Joined  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  Senators  Magnuson, 
Pastore.  Bartlett,  Engle,  Jackson,  McGee, 
Yarborough,  and  Cotton  introduced  the  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate.     These  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the  House.    Various 
amendments  were  adopted  and  the  bill  in 
final  form  was  approved  by  both  Houses  and 
signed  by   the  President  on  September  22, 
1964.    It  is  now  Public  Law  88-609. 

You  will  note  that  this  law  provides  for 
the  aopointment  of  a  commission  of  five  men 
from  "private  life  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study,  including  necessary 
on-site    surveys,    and    considering    national 
defense,  foreign  relations,  intercoastal  ship- 
ping, interoceanic  shipping  and  such  other 
matters  as  they  may  determine  to  be  im- 
portant, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
feasibility  of,  and  the  most  suitable  site  for, 
the  construction  of  a  5>ea  level  canal  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  the  best 
means  of  constructing  such  a  canal,  whether 
by  conventional  or  nuclear  excavation,  and 
the  estimated  ccst.    The  President  shall  des- 
ignate as  chairman  one  of  the  members  of 
the  commission. 

The  law  also  provides  for  the  utilization 
by  the  commission  of  the  facilities  of  any 
branch  of  the  executive  agencies  and  further 
provides  that  a  report  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
on  July  31,  1965,  and  that  the  commission 
shall  continue  Its  work  but  must  expire  by 
June  30,  1968. 

A  total  of  $17,500,000  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  entire  study.  Funds 
are  available  to  initiate  work  In  this  fiscal 
year  after  the  members  are  appointed  and  an 
amount  of  $7.5  million  Is  included  In  the 
budget  Just  submitted  to  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  President  has  not 
yet  appointed  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission. 

It  is  very  probable,  In  my  opinion,  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  be  called  upon  to- 
gether with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  undertake  the  field  and  office  work  com- 
prising the  survey  and  study  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  procedure  followed  in  the  con- 
struction and  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  The  corps  has  already  com- 
pleted a  mimber  of  studies  In  connection 
with  alternative  routes,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  Nicaragua  route,  which  the  corps 
studied  about  15  years  ago. 

The  President  declared  in  a  statement  on 
December  18,  1964,  that  investigation  of  an 
alternative  route   for  the  canal  was  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  country  for  national 
defense  and  for  other  reasons.     At  his  di- 
rection    Secretary    of    the    Army    Alles    and 
Assistant   Secretary   of   State   Mann   visited 
the    four   countries    involved — Panama,    Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua— to  dis- 
cuss with  these  Governments  the  interna- 
tional problems  that  might  be  involved   in 
consideration  of  such  a  canal.     The  general 
thinking  now  is  directed  toward  the  study 
of    two    possible    locations   In   Panama    and 


one  location  in  Colombia.  The  study  of 
these  three  alternative  routes  are  the  only 
ones  which  are  included  in  the  formulation 
of  the  total  cost  estimate  of  $17.o00.00d. 
The  legislation  provides  for  a  sea  level 
canal,  since  It  Is  generally  accepted  that  a 
lock  type  canal,  such  as  the  site  in  Nicaragua, 
would  not  be  feasible  from  a  national  defense 
standpoint  because  of  Its  vulnerability  dur- 
ing war  and  a  sea  level  canal  following 
this  route  would  be  an  inordinately  expen- 
sive one  because  of  the  huge  excavation  re- 
quired. These  facts,  however,  are  under 
careful  ree valuation. 

Several  consulting  engineer  firms  have  al- 
ready been  utilized  for  preliminary  studies 
on    a    nuclear-constructed    canal.     In    1960, 
Parsons.     Brinkerhoff,     Quade     &     Douglas 
conducted  an  engineering  study  on  the  costs 
and  effects  of  using  nuclear   explosives  for 
peacetime  purposes,  particularly  for  the  con- 
struction   of   this   canal.     The   overall   need 
for  this  canal  was  predicated  on  a  study  by 
Booz    Allen,    Hamilton    in    1964    predicting 
that  Panama  Canal  traffic  by  1980  would  ex- 
ceed the  capability  of  the  present  lock  canal. 
And.  incidentally,  for  those  of  you  who  feel 
that  a  consulting  engineer  firm  that  has  al- 
ready  researched    in   the   Government   area  • 
has  an  advantage  in  this  field.  H.R.  3420  and 
S    949    introduced  by  Chairman  Harris  and 
Chairman  Magnuson  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committees,  will  provide  for 
a  program  for  business  and  industry  to  bene- 
fit from  recent  discoveries  of  scientists  and 
engineers   who   have  been  working  for  the 
Federal  Government.     Incidentally,  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engineers  has 
endorsed  this  legislation,  so  I  wouldn  t  hold 
that  against  the  bill. 

As  engineers  you  can  realize  that  the 
prominence  given  to  the  early  studies  of  the 
Nicaragua  route  was  based  upon  the  use  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  series  of  locks  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides.  If  the  ria- 
tional  defense  aspect  did  not  enter  the  pic- 
ture it  would  probably  stUl  be  competitive 
with  any  other  route.  The  use  o£. natural 
waterways  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  pliis 
the  elimination  of  heavy  excavation  through 
the  use  of  locks,  might  easily  outweigh  the 
economic  disadvantages  of  the  higher  costs 
of  the  locks  and  the  longer  transit  time  re- 
quired for  the  movement  of  vessels  in  such 

a  system.  ,     ^  .     . .  _  ^^^ 

There  are  many  fields  involved  i"  t^e  p-O- 
nosed  study  which  could  be  profitable  to 
insulting  engineers.  Extensive  topo- 
graphic  mapping  will  be  requi^d.  some  of 
ft  through  areas  not  yet  explored)  in  any  de- 
tail A  large  number  of  core  bo/ings  will  be 
required  which  should  represent  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  the  consultant  engine^  who  spe- 
cializes in  that  field.  ^ 

The  peculiar  relationship  of  the  tides  at 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ends  of  a  sea-level 
CPnal    may    require    consideration    of    bank 
protection  works  or  other  devices  to  reduce 
any  adverse  effects  of  reverse  currents.    This 
mav  offer  possibilities  for  the  consultant  who 
rpecializes'  in   hydraulic   studies,     vmether 
or  not  there  will  be   any  need  for  outs  de 
work  to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with 
a  possible  use  of  nuclear  energy  as  against 
corvventlonal  methods  of  excavation  is  a  mat- 
ter which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been 
determined.     All  in  all  the  study  and  the 
project   Itself   if   it   materializes   will   be   of 
Inch  scope  that  there  will  be  undoubtedly 
Siany  opportunities  for  consulting  engineers 
In   many   fields. 

I  am  certain  that  all  engineers  will  agree 
that  there  must  be  an  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  not  only  in  our 
largest  engineering  projects,  but  also  in  the 
design  of  our  smallest  devices.  However  I 
am  of  the  opinion— as  are  many  of  my  col- 
leagues—that the  Government  should  use 
the  private  sector  and  actually  be  the  su- 
pervising agency  In  the  overall  P';o"«f  •  J,* 
the  same  time  I  must  face  a  political  fact. 
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that  no  Government  agency  gets  smailer  by 
Its  own  design.  I,  therefore,  must  urge  you 
to  sell  your  profession.  To  do  so,  you  must 
communicate  with  not  only  your  Representa- 
tives In  Congress,  but  your  friends  In  your 
own  State  as  well.  Your  association  Is  your 
collective  voice  and  they  have  the  machinery 
and  ability  to  explore  methods  of  communi- 
cation In  the  areas  where  your  profession  can 
most  be  benefited.  Support  them  and  you 
must  all  gain. 

I  waut  to  congratulate  you  on  your  com- 
prehensive conference  and  to  wish  you  all 
good  fortune  in  the  future. 


Soviet  Anti-Semitism  Must  Not  Be  Tol- 
erated— The  United  States  Must  Not 
Remain  Silent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1965 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  not  be  silent  in  the  face  of  contin- 
uing and  increased  Soviet  persecution 
of  the  Jews.  Our  Nation  must  not  re- 
main silent  regarding  this  oppression. 
The  circiunstances  impel  me  to  again 
ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  seek- 
ing an  end  to  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 
Effective  U.  S.  action  is  needed.  I  have 
acted.  I  now  ask  the  action  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  administration. 

On  January  28,  I  introduced  two  con- 
current resolutions  designed  to  increase 
the  force  of  world  public  opinion  against 
Soviet  persecution  of  the  Jews.  One  of 
the  measures,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 144,  expresses  congressional  con- 
demnation of  discrimination  based  upon 
religion.  It  calls  upon  the  President  to 
urge  the  U.S.S.R.  to  stop  executing  per- 
sons for  alleged  "economic  offenses"  and 
to  fully  permit  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion and  the  pursuit  of  culture  by  Jews 
and  all  others  within  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  second  measure.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  143,  expresses  congressional 
support  of  U.S.  cfTorts  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  secure  universal  condemnation 
and  prohibition  of  anti-Semitism  as  an 
international  offense. 

The  Congress  should  speak  out  force- 
fully in  this  grave  matter.  Oppression 
must  not  be  ignored.  By  failing  to  act. 
we  neglect  qur  duty  to  mankind.  I  urge 
that  the  American  people  send  the  Rus- 
sians a  "bill  of  rights"  as  a  formal  appeal 
to  restore  Jewish  religious  and  cultural 
rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Schweiker 
^  resolutions  would  pave  the  way  for  such 
action.  I  suggest  that  the  American 
people  formally  present  the  new  bill  of 
rights  to  the  Russians  through  the 
United  Nations  or  that  President 
Johnson  convey  it  directly  to  the 
Soviet  Government. 

When  America  speaks,  the  world  lis- 
tens, for  the  world  knows  that  America 
speaks  not  only  from  strength  but  from 
her  heart  as  well.  If  we  effectively  com- 
municate   our    refusal    to    accept    this 


oppression,  the  barriers  will  begin  to  fall. 
I  suggest  these  items  in  the  bill  of  rights: 

Freedom  of  prayer:  Allowing  free 
functioning  of  synagogues  and  central 
Institutions  to  serve  the  religious  needs 
of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Freedom  of  education:  Allowing  Jew- 
ish education  in  all  forms,  including  the 
training  of  rabbis. 

Freedom  of  religious  ceremonies  and 
rituals:  Providing  for  removal  of  obsta- 
cles to  the  performance  of  sacred  rights 
such  as  religious  burial  and  circumcision. 

Freedom  to  publish:  Including  Hebrew 
Bibles,  prayer  books,  and  religious  texts. 

Freedom  to  produce  religious  articles: 
Including  such  items  as  prayer  shawls, 
phylacteries,  and  mezuzoth. 

Freedom  of  artistic  development:  Al- 
lowing Jewish  artists  in  the  theater, 
music,  and  literature  to  develop  Jewish 
culture  in  the  Yiddish  and  Hebrew 
languages. 

Freedom  to  travel :  Permitting  Jews  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  so  they  may  be 
united  with  their  families  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Freedom  from  discrimination:  Elimi- 
nating the  anti- Jewish  character  that  so 
strongly  colors  the  official  government 
campaign  against  "economic  crimes." 
We  take  these  freedoms  for  granted  in 
our  land  but  they  do  not  exist  for  the 
Jewish  people  in  Russia  today. 

Previously  the  United  States  has 
spoken  out  against  anti-Semitism  in 
other  countries.  Our  Government  has 
not  taken  sufficient  action  recently  to 
protest  Increasing  Soviet  discrimination 
against  the  Jews.  Now  again  it  Is  time 
to  act.  For  silence  in  the  face  of  oppres- 
sion— the  sin  of  silence — only  inspires 
increased  oppression.  The  only  reaction 
by  our  Government  during  the  past  6 
months  has  been  silence. 

If  we  commit  this  sin  of  silence  by  sit- 
ting and  accepting  the  good  life  in  our 
own  country,  rationalizing  that  the  sit- 
uation in  Russia  is  too  far  away  to  be 
our  concern,  then  the  policy  of  oppres- 
sion will  continue.  It  will  not  change 
without  pressure,  but  well  articulated 
public  opinion  can  be  vital.  Public  opin- 
ion can  change  things.  In  this  year  of 
diversity  and  challenge  within  our  bor- 
ders, we  must  still  remind  those  who  live 
outside  that  we  are  continually  concerned 
about  their  oppression.  We  must  present 
this  appeal  of  conscience  to  the  world  for 
their  consideration. 

Despite  Soviet  assertions  of  religious 
freedom,  and  even  though  antl-SemltIsm 
is  listed  as  a  crime  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  un- 
justifiable discrimination  has  been  sus- 
tained and  increased.  News  reports  tell 
us  that  there  continues  to  be  ample  and 
grim  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  quietly  singling  out  Jews  as  a 
group  for  discriminating  restriction  and 
unjustified  punishment. 

Synagogue  buildings  and  seminaries 
have  been  padlocked:  Jewish  cemeteries 
have  been  arbitrarily  shut  down;  ritual 
supplies  needed  for  religious  worship 
cannot  be  obtained;  no  Hebrew  Bibles 
or  calendars  are  prlated;  prayer  books 
are  Irreplaceable;  means  for  training 
rabbis  and  community  workers  are  in- 
adequate or  nonexistent;   unlike  other 
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religious  groups  Jews  are  not  permitted 
to  establish  national  organizations. 

As  a  concerned  people,  Americans  are 
obliged  to  speak  out  when  others  are  op- 
pressed.  We  do  not  and  will  not  turn 
our  backs  on  oppression,  whether  It  exists 
within  our  own  Nation  or  In  other  na- 
tions abroad.  Oppression  must  not  be 
ignored ;  It  must  not  be  dismissed  as  in- 
ternal  affairs  not  properly  of  our  con- 
cern. For  by  falling  to  speak  we  neglect 
our  duty  to  mankind.  No  policy  is  more 
firmly  fixed  In  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
affairs  than  this  moral  Imperative  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  oppressed  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  pressing 
for  action  upon  the  resolutions  which  I 
have  introduced.  I  have  asked  Secretary 
at  State  Dean  Rusk  for  meaningful  ac- 
tion by  the  administration  In  this  press- 
ing matter.  On  December  26  I  wrote 
Secretary  Rusk  asking  that  the  United 
States  formally  request  an  investigation 
of  Soviet  anti-Semitism  by  the  United 
Nations  Subcommittee  on  the  Prevention 
of  Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of 
Minorities.  In  addition,  I  suggested  that 
President  Johnson  publicly  express  the 
American  concern  with  discriminatory 
treatment  of  Jews  in  Russia  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address.  Unfortunately  our 
President  apparently  did  not  deem  this 
matter  sufficiently  important  for  inclu- 
sion in  his  address.  I  deeply  regret  his 
omission  of  attention  to  this  grave 
problem. 

I  am  Inserting  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Rusk  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  be  fully  aware  of  these  pro- 
posals for  action: 

December  26. 1964. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  nm  very  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  situation  of  persecution  and 
deprivation  now  confronting  the  Jewish 
community  of  Russia. 

The  people  of  my  district,  whether  they 
are  of  the  Jewish  faith  or  of  other  religions, 
continue  to  express  their  resentment  toward 
this  situation. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  are  about  3  mil- 
lion Jews  In  the  U.S.S.R.  They  constitute 
the  second  largest  Jewish  community  in 
the  world.  Although  they  are  recognized 
as  a  nationality,  they  are  not  given  the  same 
rights  accorded  other  recognized  nationalities 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  Soviet  assertions  of  religious  free- 
dom, and  even  though  antl-SemltIsm  is  listed 
as  a  crime  In  the  U.S.S.R..  unjustifiable  dis- 
crimination has  been  sustained  and,  ap- 
parently, Increased.  Communists  try  re- 
peatedly to  convince  mankind  of  this  doc- 
trine's liberalism  In  terms  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  man.  Yet  this  Is  the  one  Issue 
that  they  defy  with  the  greatest  of  cynicism. 

To  Americans,  this  problem  presents  one 
of  the  most  meaningful,  and  ipost  sym- 
pathetically compelling.  Issues  with  the 
Communists;  namely,  the  Issue  of  freedom  to 
practice  one's  religion  and  the  Issue  of  per- 
secution on  the  grounds  of  faith. 

News  reports  tell  us  that  despite  Soviet 
claims  of  religious  freedom,  there  continues 
to  be  ample  and  grim  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Government  Is  quietly  singling  out 
Jews  as  a  group  for  dlscrmlnatlng  restriction 
and  unjustified  punishment.  Senator  Javtts 
has  pointed  out  that  Jews  and  the  Jewish 
religion  suffer  greater  limitations  and  pro- 
hibitions at  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin  than 
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onv  Other  religious  group  In  the  Soviet 
rnion  Synagogue  buildings  and  seminaries 
have  been  padlocked;  Jewish  cemeteries 
have  been  arbitrarily  shut  dawn;  ritual  sup- 
nues  needed  for  religious  worship  cannot 
^obtained.  No  Hebrew  BlMes  or  calendars 
fire  orlnted;  prayer  books  are  Irreplaceable. 
Means  for  training  rabbis  and  community 
workers  are  Inadequate  or  nonexistent;  uh- 
Ulre  other  religious  groups,  Jews  are  not 
nermitted  to  establish  national  organiza- 
tions- Jewish  cultural  life  has  been  stifled 
and  the  once  flourishing  Yiddish  language 
Uterature  in  books,  theater,  periodicals  and 
newspapers  has  virtually  been  wiped  out. 

As  a  concerned  people,  Americans  are 
obliged  to  speak  out  when  others  are  op- 
nressed  We  do  not  and  will  not  turn  our 
backs  on  oppression,  whether  It  exists  with- 
in our  own  Nation  or  In  other  nations  abroad. 
Since  1840  the  United  StatfcB  has  protested 
the  persecution  of  oppressed  minorities  by 
foreign  governments.  Oppi^esslon  must  not 
be  Ignored;  It  must  not  be  dismissed  as  in- 
ternal affairs  not  properly  of  our  concern. 
For  by  falling  to  speak  we  neglect  our  duty 
to  mankind. 

We  have  lodged  protests  and  registered 
our  disapproval  In  a  variety  of  ways.  These 
Include  direct  qommunlcation  to  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  recalling  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic representatives  for  consultation,  di- 
rect references  In  the  President's  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  termination  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  and  the  use  of  Indirect  ac- 
tion such  as  Joining  in  multilateral  acts  of 

disapproval.  v,  i,   i*      t 

The  list  of  such  protests  on  behalf  of 
Jews  Is  long  and  honorable.  In  1840  the 
United  States  condemned  the  persecution  of 
Jews  In  Damascus. 

In  1870  we  urged  the  Ottoman  Government 
to  halt  the  killing  of  Jew^  in  Rumania. 

In  1877  the  United  State$  provided  protec- 
tion  to   Russian    Jews    settled    in    or    near 


Jerusalem,  and  emphasized  that  "the  sym- 
pathy of  the  United  States  for  all  oppressed 
peoples  in  foreign  countries  has  been  freely 
manifested  In  all  cases  where  it  could  be 
done  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national dourtesy  and  diplomatic  usage." 

In  the  next  two  decades  the  United  States 
protested  no  fewer  than  nine  times  against 
the  czarlst  Russian  Government's  repressive 
acts  and  persecution  of  Jews.  These  pro- 
tests, backed  by  the  American  people  and  by 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  culminated  in 
1911  when  President  Taft  terminated  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Russia  which  had 
been  In  effect  since  1832. 

The  United  States  has  protested  discrimi- 
natory action  against  Jews  by  Rumania,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  Italy,  and  Poland. 
The  record  of  U.S.  protests  to  the  Nazi  gov- 
ernment should  still  be  fresh  in  our  minds. 
No  policy  Is  more  firmly  fixed  In  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  affairs  than  this  moral 
Imperative  to  come  to  the  aid  of  oppressed 
peoples. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  bring  these  matters  to 
your  attention  at  this  time  because  silence 
in  the  face  of  oppression  only  inspires  in- 
creased oppression.  The  only  reaction  dur- 
ing the  past  6  months  has  apparently  been 
silenced.  This  might  be  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  a  major  political  election  ab- 
sorbed our  attention  for  a  short  period.  But 
that  election  Is  over,  and  it  is  time  to  con- 
front once  again  the  major  questions  of  our 
time. 

Constructive  and  articulate  action  is  avail- 
able. I  would  like  to  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration two  steps  which  seem  to  me  both 
reasonable  and  appropriate. 

The  first  step  may  seem  symbolic  but  it 
could  have  a  profound  and  significant  effect 
both  here  at  home  and  throughout  the  free 
world. 


In  a  few  weeks.  President  Johnson  will 
make  his  state  of  the  Union  address  to  the 
Congress.  In  his  remarks  on  foreign  policy, 
I  would  humbly  suggest  that  the  President 
seriously  consider  expressing  himself  on  the 
specific  question  of  the  treatment  of  Jews  in 
Russia. 

I  believe  that  honest  comment  on  this 
question  will  receive  abundant  support  from 
the  American  people. 

As  a  followup  to  the  President's  remarks, 
I  would  request  that  the  appropriate  st«ps 
be  taken  so  that  this  specific  question  be 
referred  for  review  to  the  United  Nations 
Subcommisslon  on  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  the  Protection  of  Minorities. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  subconunission 
has  been  specifically  created  to  deal  with 
questions  of  this  nature. 

Mr.    Morris   Abram,   the    American   repre- 
sentative to  this  subcommisslon,  has  recently 
been  to  Russia  and  has  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  situation.    I  believe  he  would  ably 
articulate  the  U.S.  attitude  on  such  matters. 
Would  you  kindly  Inform  me  as  to  your 
reaction  to  these  suggestions  and  whether 
or  not  you  would  consider  them  appropriate 
at  this  time.     Also,   what   alternative  steps 
are    presently    under   consideration   by   the 
State   Department,   what   is   being  done  to 
bring    to   this   problem   the   attention   and 
renewed  concern  which  it  needs? 
Sincerely, 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
act  promptly  upon  measures  such  as  the 
Schweiker  resolutions.  I  deem  it  im- 
perative that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  turn  their  attention  and  their 
action  toward  elimination  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism.  A  number  of  my  colleagues 
are  similarly  concerned. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thihsday,  February  18, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  ver.se  of  Scripture.  I  Co- 
rinthians 16:13:  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in 
the  faith,  quit  you  like  rnen,  be  strong. 

Let  us  pray.  j  I 

Almighty  God,  our  Cteator  and  gra- 
cious Benefactor,  at  this  morning  hour, 
we  are  centering  our  thoughts  upon  the 
majesty  and  might  of  Thy  infinite  being 
and  divine  sovereignty. 

May  we  find  ourselves  inspired  with  a 
longing  for  greater  nobility  of  character 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  be  partners  with 
all  who  are  seeking  the  well-being  and 
welfare  of  humanity. 

Grant  that  our  life  may  bear  clear  and 
compelling  witness  that  we  are  striving 
to  emulate  in  character  and  conduct  the 
Master's  spirit  of  love  and  good  will. 

Help  us  to  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  give  the  virtues  of  justice 
and  righteousness  the  place  of  preemi- 
nence in  all  our  human  relationships. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Pollution  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  tjiis  afternoon  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  this  been  cleared? 
I  see  no  one  on  the  minority  side  present 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  subcommittee  meeting? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  To  consider  the  water 
pollution  bill,  and  the  request  is  that  the 
subcommittee  may  sit  during  general  de- 
bate. It  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  re- 
quest may  be  renewed.  I  object  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  re- 
quest the  gentleman  to  withdraw  his  re- 
quest for  the  time  being. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  out-of-town 
witnesses  to  be  heard  on  this  very  Im- 
portant legislation.  It  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  hearing  witnesses.  No  action  will 
be  taken  other  than  that  today. 


May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  w(fUld 
please  withdraw  his  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gests that  the  request  be  renewed  in  a 
few  minutes. 


THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  A. 
HALLECK 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
will  mark  a  historic  day  In  the  records 
of  Hoosiers  in  Congress. 

On  that  day  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, Representative  Charles  Halleck, 
will  set  a  new  record  In  longevity  for  any 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Hoosier 
State.  The  record  as  of  today  is  held 
by  William  Steele  Holman,  who  was  first 
elected  In  1858  and  served  30  years,  1 
month,  and  18  days.  His  service  was 
not  consecutive,  however. 

Charlie,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  on 
the  firing  line  continuously  since  1935, 
and  has  worked  in  a  variety  of  party 
leadership  positions.  His  record  is  truly 
a  remarkable  one,  for  in  Indiana  wq  take 
our  politics  seriously  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  survive  the  political  battles  there  for 
so  many  years. 
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Huvink'  thus  estftblishcd  a  new  rrcoid. 
wv  all  wish  lor  CuAnnK  Hallkck  the  op- 
i)ortunily  to  add  many  m.)ie  years  to 
that  i(Tord. 

Incidentally,  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly is  emrently  consideriim  a  prob- 
lem wliieh  I  know  many  ol  my  colleariu^s 
have  experienced,  or  are  experiencing 
now.  The  Urislature  is  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  conj^ressional  redistrict- 
in;^'.  TJio  Second  nistrict.  which  Charme 
lias  repi-esented  so  Ion;;,  may  undertTO 
y.ome  clums^e.s;  but  I  would  still  bet  my 
money  that  the  90th  Conjaess  will  see 
the  name  of  Chahlks  Abraham  Halleck 
anions  those  representing  Indiana. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
j^entleman  yield".' 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yiild  to  the  gentleman 
from  OkUihoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  is  a  very  ap- 
propriate tribute  that  is  bein;-,  paid  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  to  one  of  the 
ureat  men  in  the  hi.story  of  this  Ilou.se. 
The  record  of  Chari.ik  Hai.lkck  speaks 
for  itself:  it  is  a  record  that  speaks  in  a 
loud  voice  about  liis  '^reat  achievements 
and  preat  ability.  Cii.xrme  Hai.leck's 
contributions  have  been  far  too  many 
to  enumerate  and  arc  so  well  recotini/ed 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  mention 
them.  Oil  th.s  occasion  therefore,  it  is 
an  act  of  pleasure  and  personal  p:ratiflca- 
tion  to  join  the  Indiana  delej:ation  In 
paym;-;  tribute  to  a  groat  loader  of  the 
House,  whose  friendship  I  have  valued 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
irentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  frentloman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  frreat 
pleasure  in  associating  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  from  Indiana. 
We  are  indeed  proud  of  the  record  that 
our  fellow  Hoosier  Charles  A.  Halleck 
has  made  for  his  State  and  his  Nation. 
We  share  with  all  Americans  the  aware- 
ness of  the  capabilities  of  Charlie 
Halleck  and  the  dedication  he  has 
broujiht  to  his  service  in  the  Consross 
of  the  United  States.  IjRish  him  many 
years  of  continued  service  here. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  axio- 
matic that  records  are  made  to  be 
broken.  One  particular  record  is  being 
tied  today  and  will  be  surpa.ssed  within 
another  24  hours.  I  refer  to  the  record 
for  tenure  of  service  in  this  distinguished 
body  by  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

This  record  was  established  in  the  last 
centuiy  by  the  late  William  Steele  Hol- 
man  of  Lawrenceburg.  Ind^  who  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  a  seat  in  this 
House  in  the  36th  Congress. 

Today  his  record  of  30  years.  1  month, 
and  19  days  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  equaled  by  the  Con- 
gressman from  Indiana's  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Halleck. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Rensselaer. 


Ind..  had  a  decade  of  .service  as  a  public 
ollicial  before  lie  bejum  his  .service  in  this 
Ilou.se  in  the  74th  Coni-ress.  He  was 
tlrst  elected  to  ollice  as  pro.secutinK  at- 
torney for  the  3()th  judicial  circuit  in 
Indiana  the  same  year  lie  coinplt>tcd  his 
studies  at  tlic  Indiana  University  Scliool 
of  Law  and  was  reele<!led  to  that  post 
four  tlm(\s. 

This  has  been  a  record  of  distinguished 
.s«MVice  on  behalf  of  the  i)eople  of  our 
Stale  and  our  Nation.  I  am  comident 
that  the  Hoosier  State  is  a  better  State 
and  our  Nation  Is  a  stronger  nation  be- 
cau.se  of  Conjue.ssman  Hallixk's  lont; 
and  efTective  representation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  ;-;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Miclii!,'an. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  join  with 
our  distinr.uishe*!  majority  leader  in  pay- 
in  '.  iribute  to  my  good  friend  Charlie 
Halleck  on  completin-^  30  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Charlie  over  the  years  has  been 
most  helpful  to  me.  He  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  Republican 
Party  during  this  period  of  time.  All  of 
us  wlio  know  him  respect  him. .  All  of 
us  who  work  with  him  are  grateful  to 
him  for  his  contributions  not  only  to 
the  Republican  Party  but  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  I  extend  to  him  my  personal 
congratulations  for  this  fine  record  of 
service  to  his  congressional  district  and 
his  State  and  the  Nation. 

MV.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentk^man  yield? 
'  Mr.  BRAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  It  is  difTi- 
cult  to  give  credit  properly  to  a  man  of 
Charlie  Hallecks  caliber.  Certainly 
one  of  the  most  commendable  traits  that 
I  have  observed  with  regard  to  Charlie 
Halleck  in  his  congressional  service  is 
that  he  always  has  said.  "I  am  a  citizen 
of  my  country  first,  a  Republican  sec- 
ond." I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  in  his 
long  years  of  distinguished  service  has 
always  placed  the  good  of  his  country 
first.  For  that  reason,  not  only  has  the; 
State  of  Indiana  been  the  better  for  his- 
having  served  in  the  Congress  but  the 
entire  United  States  is  likewise  better 
because  of  Charlie  Halleck's  distin- 
guished service.  He  has  been  a  good  and 
helpful  friend  of  mine  and  I  am  sure 
to  most  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
as  well.  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  serve 
many  more  years  in  as  distinguished  a 
fashion  as  he  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  be- 
half of  his  many  friends  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  I  would  like  to  add  my  rec- 
ognition and  congratulations  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  occasion.  Charlie 
Halleck  was  a  great  friend  of  our  late 
Representative  Keith  Thomson,  and  has 
numerous  friends  in  my  State. 

His  record  of  service  over  the  past  30 
years  is  an  example  of  the  highest  order 
to  young  men  of  both  parties  in  my  State 
who  aspire  to  a  career  in  the  public 
service.  We  wish  him  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day. 


U.S.  ALLIES  SIHPPING  TO  COMMU- 
NIST NORTH   VIETNAM 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ships  from  countries  the  United 
States  counts  as  allies  have  been  making 
regular  freight  runs  for  the  Communists 
Into  North  Vietnam. 

During  the  last  6  months  of  1964  a 
total  of  201  ships  Hying  the  flags  of  our 
allies  have  hauled  Red  cargoes  into  the 
ports  of  North  Vietnam.  These  allied 
ships  continued  calling  even  though 
Americans  were  being  killed  in  increas- 
ing numbers  by  the  Communist  Vletcong. 

While  siilps  from  Japan,  Greece,  Nor- 
way. Lebanon.  Itsdy.  West  Germany,  and 
Panama  are  among  the  main  offenders, 
41  percent  of  the  total  allied  ship  traf- 
fic into  North  Vietnam  has  been  under 
the  British  flag. 

Only  last  Friday  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson  personally  called  the 
President  to  voice  England's  support  for 
United  States  actions  in  Vietnam.  An 
end  to  British  shipping  into  Vletcong  ter- 
ritory would  further  United  States  po- 
Itions  in  Vietnam. 

Cries  for  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  crisis  are  now  being  heard. 
The  crisis  would  never  have  reached  this 
pitch  but  for  the  suppqrt  allied  shipping 
has  given  the  Vleteong. ' 

As  a  member  of  tije  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  I  urge 
the  State  Department  to  call  for  a  halt 
to  further  free  world  sea  trade  with  the 
Communists.  The  time  has  come  to  ask 
our  friends  to  act  like  friends. 
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BUSINESS  TAXES  WILL  BE  CUT  $700 
MILLION 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not quite  understand  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  President's  statement  yesterday 
that  business  taxes  will  be  cut  by  S700 
million,  at  the  same  time  the  President 
has  repeatedly  opposed  extending  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program. 

Why  cannot  this  $700  million  tax  cut 
slated  for  business  be  applied  to  a  mean- 
ingful program  which  has  already  dem- 
onstrated its  success? 

Many  Members  of  this  body  went  out 
to  the  counties,  the  towns,  the  communi- 
ties in  our  districts  and  we  showed  them 
how  they  could  raise  matching  funds  for 
water  systems,  streets,  sewer  interceptor 
lines,  parking  facilities — none  of  which 
are  contained  in  the  Appalachian  devel- 
opment bill  which  this  House  will  con- 
sider shortly.  We  urged  these  communi- 
ties to  get  busy  and  budget  or  raise  the 
matching  funds  to  improve  themselves. 


afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


nH  then  the  program  ^vlas  choked  off  mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  be  per- 
*^tl  Cndrecl.s  of  millioins  of  dollars  mltted  to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
lirth  of  unnilcd  applications  on  file  and     -ft^rnonn 

rpady  tc  go.  ,        ^        . 

Mr  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to  set  up 
anv  new  bureaucratic  maclfiinery  to  take 
•hese  projects  off  the  shelt  provide  em- 
nlovment,  and  make  these  local  commu- 
nities better  places  to  iWe.  The  ma- 
chinery is  there,  the  projedt  applications 
a^e  in  the  local  communities  have  the 
matchin::  funds— all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
L'et  stalled. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  jthat  Congress 
assert  itself,  express  its  bwn  will  and 
dete-mination.  and  if  nicessary  start 
a  little  revolution  to  revii/e  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  prograth.  This  great 
coordinate  branch  of  Govknment  should 
not  have  to  wait  100  pcrcbnt  of  the,  time 
for  a  word  from  the  Whitd  House. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.  HOGGS.     Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  renew 
ray  request  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent;  that  the  sub- 


committee of  the  Committee  on  Public    Brademas 


Works  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today,     i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORID.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  mi- 
nority members  of  thei  Committee  on 
Public  Works  have  cominiunicated  with 
me  and  Indicated  they  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation.  They  are  on  their 
way  to  the  floor  at  the  present  time. 
Pe»iding  such  a  discussion,  I  would  have 
to  object  to  the  committee  being  granted 
such  permission. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  171 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Harvey,  Mich 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif.  Sisk 

Kastenmeier       Skubltz 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDowell 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Matthews 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morso 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


consulted  with  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  our  side  and  they  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  subcommittee 
should  not  meet  this  afternoon  and  I 
would  respectfully  request  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  withdraw  the 
request.  J_ 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiflhr 
draw  the  request. 


Abbttt 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Baring 

BCil 

Betta 

Boiling 

Bolton 


Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Cabell 

Cameron 

Cedcrberg 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Corman 

Derwinskl 

Dlggs 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Farnsley 

Foley 

Gonzalez 


Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

Powell 

QuiUen 

Keinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roosevelt 

Roudebush 


Springer 

Steed 

Sweeney 

Toll 

Tunney 

Udall 

Walker,  Miss. 

White.  Idaho 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two 
requests,  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  minority  leader,  for  committees  to 
sit.  I  understand  that  In  both  cases  the 
requests  have  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority members  on  the  oommittee  or  sub- 
committee concerned  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  House  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE 
AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon.  I  might  state 
that  this  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority. ^.    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  same  request,  on  beihalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague].  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  of  the  Com- 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  POLLU- 
TION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
the  request  previously  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
considering  water  pollution  may  sit 
while  the  House  is  in  session  and  engaged 
in  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?        ^ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  have 


INCREASED  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  tp  amend 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  45. 
with  Mr,  Gallagher  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  had  1  hour 
and  45  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
had  1  hour  and  46  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  45 
asks  our  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  and  in  one  of  its  major 
institutions — the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

The  proposal  before  us  amends  the 
Inter-American  Bank  Act  of  1959  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Government  to  vote  in 
favor  of  a  resolution,  pending  since  April 
1964  before  the  Bank's  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, entitled  "Increase  of  Resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations."    Upon 
passage  of  this  legislation,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  pay  into  the  Bank,  eiar- 
marked  for  the  Fimd  for  Special  Opera- 
tions— FSO — of  the  Bank,  $750  million 
without  fiscal  year  limitations.    Pursu- 
ant to  appropriations,  the  United  States 
would  contribute  $250  million  per  year 
to  the  FSO  during  fiscal  1965,  1966,  and 
1967. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  before 
the  Bank's  Board  of  Governors  calls  for 
an  increase  equivalent  to  $900  million  in 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations.  The  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  to  add  $150  million  in  their 
own  currencies  to  our  $750  million.  This 
means  that  the  expanded  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  will  operate  for  3  years 
at  a  level  of  $300  million  per  year.  With- 
out replenishment,  the  Fund  will  be 
empty  by  April  1965. 
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This  will  be  the  only  request  the  Inter- 
ns American  Bank  will  make  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  some  years  to  come. 
In  the  ordinary  capital  opei-ations  of  the 
Bank,  which  provides  development  funds 
on  conventional  hard  loan  terms  similar 
to  those  of  the  World  Bank,  it  is  able  to 
borrow  the  funds  it  needs  in  the  capital 
markets  of  the  world.  This  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  respect  in  which  the  Bank 
is  held  by  private  investors. 

Nor  will  the  United  States  continue  to 
make  any  further  contributions  to  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  to  which  it 
has  contributed  $525  million.  This  Fund 
was  established  entirely  by  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
on  relatively  easy  repayment  terms  for 
limited  use  in  four  important  areas  of 
social  development:  Low-cost  housing, 
water  supply  and  sanitation,  advanced 
education,  and  land  resettlement  and  im- 
proved land  use.  Since  mid-1961  the 
Bank  has  acted  as  administrator  of  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund — SPTF — on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  administering  the  SPTF, 
the  Bank  had  a  soft  loan  program  of  its 
own,  known  as  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations— FSO.  The  purpose  of  this 
Fund  has  been  to  make  financing  pos- 
sible where,  for  balance  of  payments  or 
other  reasons,  lending  on  the  conven- 
tional terms  of  the  ordinary  capital  op- 
erations was  not  appropriate.  The  FSO 
loans  are  made  on  relatively  easy  re- 
payment terms  from  resources  provided 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  members  of  the  Bank.  In  the 
past  the  United  States  has  contributed 
$150  million  to  this  Fund  and  the  Latin 
Americans  the  equivalent  of  $69  mil- 
lion— a  total  of  S219  million. 

The  proposal  now  before  us  would  re- 
sult in  combining  the  two  soft  loan 
funds — the  FSO  and  the  SPTF — into  an 
expanded  FSO.  The  expanded  FSO 
would  provide  essential  financial  as- 
sistance on  relatively  easy  repayment 
terms,  where  necessary,  for  high  prior- 
ity projects  such  as  roads,  dams,  water 
facilities  and  industrial  development 
projects,  as  well  as  for  social  programs 
in  the  fields  of  low-income  housing,  im- 
proved land  utilization,  land  resettle- 
ment schemes,  agricultural  credit,  wa- 
ter and  sewage,  and  education  in  techni- 
cal and  managerial  skills. 

The  Alliance  for  E»rogress  is  no  longer 
a  dream  but  a  reality.  Its  record  is 
impressive. 

Since  1961,  9  countries  have  under- 
taken major  tax  reform,  12  countries 
have  land  reform  laws.  Every  Alliance 
coiuitry  has  improved  its  tax  system  or 
tax  administration,  and  10  countries 
have  produced  national  development 
plans  or  sector  investment  pi'ograms. 
Other  country  programs  are  nearing 
completion. 

Fifteen  countries  have  self-help  hous- 
ing programs,  and  more  than  300,000 
dwelling  units  have  been  completed  or 
are  nearing  completion.  Water  supply 
and  sewage  systems  serving  15  million 
I>eople  have  been  completed. 

More  than  75,000  teachers  have  been 
trained,  nearly  10  million  schoolbooks 
have  been  circulated,  and  more  than 
12   million   schoolchildren  are   partici- 


pating in  school  lunch  programs.  All 
told,  more  than  24  million  people  have 
been  fed  in  1964;  and  nearly  300,000  agri- 
cultural credit  loans  have  been  extended. 

We  have  been  assured  by  officials  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Treas- 
ury, and  by  our  representatives  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  that  the 
merger  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
into  the  expanded  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations will  in  no  way  decrease  the  em- 
phasis which  has  heretofore  been  placed 
on  the  importance  of  the  social  aspects 
of  development.  The  first  and  most  ob- 
vious reason  for  combining  the  FSO 
and  the  FSTF  is  the  improvement  in  ad- 
ministration that  will  occur.  Equally 
important  is  that  under  the  SPTF  the 
United  States  was  the  only  contributor 
and  that,  though  the  other  countries 
benefited,  they  lacked  a  feeling  of 
genuine  participation  and  responsibility. 
This  will  now  be  overcome.  But  prob- 
ably the  most  important  reason  for  com- 
bining the  two  funds  is  that  as  the  Latin 
American  countries  move  forward  in 
their  development,  the  distinction  be- 
tween social  and  economic  will  become 
more  difficult  to  maintain  and  will  not 
justify  two  separate  funds.  In  the  future 
much  of  that  which  will  have  to  be  done 
will  be  both  social  and  economic  at  the 
same  time.  For  instance,  major  efforts 
must  be  made  to  create  more  job  op- 
portunities and  to  make  sure  that  pro- 
ductivity rises  in  the  new  and  in  the 
existing  jobs.  This  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  permit  the  workers  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  rural  areas  to  earn  income 
adequate  to  purchase  and  maintain 
homes  and  farms  and  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary taxes  for  the  upkeep  of  the  schools, 
hospitals,  and  water  and  sewage  facilities 
which  are  built. 

The  Bank  has  requested  funds  to  en- 
able the  expanded  FSO  to  run  for  3  years 
at  a  level  of  $300  million  a  year.  The 
request  has  been  supported  by  careful 
study  by  the  very  able  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — CIAP — by  the 
program  oflBce  of  the  Bank,  and  by  our 
own  Government  agencies.  The  highest 
level  of  loan  commitments  the  Bank  ever 
reached  from  the  two  soft  loan  windows 
was  $246.7  million  back  in  1962,  when 
adequate  funds  were  available  to  con- 
sider all  sound  projects.  Since  then  the 
Bank  has  had  to  restrain  its  activity  and 
to  stretch  out  its  funds  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. In  1964.  it  was  able  to  commit  only 
$135.3  million. 

With  assurance  of  $300  million  per 
year  for  3  years,  the  expanded  FSO 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  processing 
that  volume  of  projects.  The  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Bank  submitted 
a  statement  to  our  committee  which  read 
in  part  as  follows : 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  will  be  able 
to  use  effectively  the  full  amoxmt  requested: 

1.  All  the  countries  of  Latin  America  have 
drawn  up  economic  and  social  development 
plans  in  which  their  needs  and  financial 
resources  are  systematically  analyzed  and 
priorities  are  established.  These  plans  in 
turn  will  give  rise  to  specific  projects  and 
programs,  all  of  which  will  require  comple- 
mentary external   financing  If  they  are  to 


be  carried  out.     Many  of  such  projects  are 
ready  and  others  are  now  being  prepared 

2.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  brought 
home  to  the  governments  of  Latin  America 
the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  steps  to 
raise  the  standards  of  living  of  their  peoples 
If  violent  social  upheavals  are  to  be  avoided 
Most  of  them  are  now  convinced  of  the  ur- 
gency of  action  in  the  social  field  and  are 
prepared  to  devote  an  Increasing  volume  of 
public  resources  to  It.  This  greater  recog- 
nition  of  the  problem  will  also  result  In  an 
increased  number  of  loan  applications. 

3.  The  experience  which  the  staff  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
gained  since  its  Inception  in  1960  will  enable 
It  to  undertake  projects  and  programs  of 
larger  scope  than  heretofore.  By  the  same 
token  it  win  be  able  to  speed  up  the  process- 
ing of  loans. 

4.  Administrative  Improvements  have 
taken  place  over  the  last  few  years  in  the 
Latin  American  governmental  agencies  which 
are  responsible  for  preparing  economic  and 
social  studies  and  programs.  The  capacity  of 
operating  agencies  in  these  fields  has  also 
been  strengthened,  thereby  Increasing  their 
ability  to  utilize  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  United  States,  with  its  42- 
percent  vote  on  all  projects,  has  an  effec- 
tive veto,  as  each  project  approval  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote.  A  careful  scru- 
tiny is  given  each  project  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  proposed  expansion  of  the  FSO  is 
to  be  accomplished  with  $750  million 
from  the  United  States  and  $150  mil- 
lion from  the  Latin  American  countries 
in  their  own  currencies.  This  is  a  ratio 
of  5  to  1.  It  is  a  more  favorable  ratio 
to  the  United  States  than  existed  pre- 
viously when  one  combines  the  opera- 
tions of  the  present  FSO  and  SPTF.  The 
United  States  provided  all  the  funds 
available  to  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund,  $525  million;  the  Latin  American 
countries,  none.  To  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin  American  countries  con- 
tributed, the  United  States  $150  million 
and  the  other  countries  $69  million. 
Thus  the  Latin  American  countries  con- 
tributed $69  million  in  total,  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  operations  of  the  two 
soft  loan  windows  of  the  Bank.  To  the 
new  merged  Fund,  the  expanded  FSO, 
they  are  being  called  upon  to  contribute 
$150  million.  Thus  they  will  be  con- 
tributing twice  as  much  on  an  overall 
basis  as  they  did  formerly. 

Concentrating,  however,  merely  on  the 
ratio  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin  American  contributions  to  the 
Bank  can  be  very  misleading.  The  real 
comparison  comes  when  one  considers 
the  total, cost  of  the  projects  that  the 
Bank  makes  possible,  and  when  one  real- 
izes that  the  Bank  pays  on  the  average 
only  a  little  more  than  44  percent  of  that 
cost.  The  remainder  is  paid  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  project.  And  of  the  44  per- 
cent the  Bank  provides,  about  10  percent 
has  come  from  the  contribution  which 
the  local  government  made  to  the  Bank. 
In  the  future  16  percent  will  come  from 
the  local  government's  share  in  the  ex- 
panded FSO. 

If  one  analyzes  the  past,  when  the  lo- 
cal government  provided  only  10  percent 
of  the  Bank's  share,  the  figures  are  sur- 
prising. Through  December  31, 1964.  the 
Bank  made  possible,  through  its  two  soft 
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man  windows.  $1,400  million  in  projects 
if  which  the  Bank's  shal'e  in  the  cost 
!«  $621  million.  Of  that  latter  figure 
SS69  million  was  provided  by  the  Umted 
Sites  The  total  of  other  contribu- 
Sons-^the  remainder— was  $830  million. 
That  is  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ects Thus  it  is  proper  to  say  that  in  the 
nast  through  its  contributions  to  the  two 
soft 'loan  windows  of  the  Bank,  the 
united  States  paid  40  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  projects  which  it  approved. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments  of  this  proposed  contribu- 
tion of  $250  million  per  year  to  the  ex- 
panded FSO?  The  answer  is:  practically 
none.  Of  all  our  aid  programs,  the 
lADB  most  effectively  protects  our  pay- 
ments position. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Bank,  all  the 
funds  contributed  by  the  United  States 
will  be  restricted  to  purchases  of  mate- 
rial here  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
Latin  American  countries.  Whenever 
currencies  are  used  for  local  purposes, 
a  letter  of  credit  will  be  set  up.  Our 
dollars  will  be  put  into  that  letter  of 
credit  account,  and  will  be  used  only  for 
payment  of  exports  from  the  United 
States. 

Neither  the  dollars  to  pay  for  goods 
and  services  produced  in  the  United 
States,  nor  those  used  to  finance  the  pay- 
ment for  goods  and  services  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  project  is  located,  ever 
leave  the  United  States.  Even  when  the 
dollars  are  used  to  acquire  currency  for 
local  financing,  the  dollars  are  made 
available  through  a  special  letter  of 
credit  which  may  be  drawn  on  only  for 
purchases  in  the  United  States  of  goods 
for  export.  The  dollars  are  paid  to  the 
U.S.  suppliers. 

The  sole  exception  to  this  protection 
of  dollars  comes  when  the  country  of  the 
project  chooses  to  buy  some  of  what  the 
project  needs  in  another  member  coun- 
try. In  such  cases,  the  third  country  is 
as  likely  to  use  the  dollars  it  earns  to  buy 
from  the  United  States  as  it  is  from 
Western  Europe.  Less  than  10  percent  of 
the  dollars  made  available  find  their  way 
to  third  Latin  American  countries.  Of 
that,  no  more  than  half  is  likely  to  be 
used  for  purchases  in  countries  that 
might  be  in  a  position  to  call  upon  the 
United  States  to  make  redemption  in 
gold. 

Thus,  some  95  percent  of  the  $250  mil- 
lion will  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to 
purchase    goods    and    services    in    the 
United  States.    No  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  dollars  might  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  countries  who  would  be  in 
a  position,  because  of  the  excess  of  dol- 
lars they  hold,  to  call  upon  us  for  pay- 
ments in  gold.    That  5  percent  is  equal 
to  only  $12,500,000  per  year.    That  pos- 
sible leakage  is  certainly  not  enough  to 
turn  us  away  from  our  declared  task  of 
helping  to  develop  healthy  neighbors  for 
ourselves  in  Latin  America.     To  save 
those  $12.5  million  of  free  dollars  from 
getting  into  the  wrong  hands,  we  would 
have  to  cut  our  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica by  $250  million  and  our  exports  of 
American  goods  and  services  by  $237.5 
million.   Now  is  no  time  for  us  to  forsake 
the  Alliance  for  Progre^ 
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Eighteen  of  the  nineteen  members  of 
the  alliance  have  ratified  this  agreement. 
Let  us  add  the  approval  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    Yes.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  JONAS.    I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  comment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.    I  am  a  little  con- 
fused because  I  read  on  page  3  of  the- 
report  that  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions which  is  involved  here — am  I  cor- 
rect in  that — is  a  fund  out  of  which  easy 
loans  are  made  bearing  a  low  rate  of 
interest   and   providing    for   maturities 
over  a  period  of  20  to  30  years.    Did  I 
misunderstand  the  gentleman,  or  did  he 
intend  to  say  to  the  committee,  that  most 
of  this  capital,  which  will  be  paid  into 
this  Fund— the  additional  $900  million. 
$750  million  from  us  and  $150  million 
from  the  other  participating  countries — 
that  those  loans  will  all  be  used  to  pur- 
chase goods  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct.  Yes ;  the 
gentleman  xmderstood  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  correctly.  This  is  true, 
and  it  is  what  makes  it  such  an  extremely 
favorable  arrangement  for  -the  United 
States.  We  have  been  able  to  insert  right 
into  the  basic  law,  into  the  charter  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
a  firm  agreement  which  has  been,  and 
which  will  be,  religiously  adhered  to,  that 
all  goods  purchased  under  this  loan  pro- 
gram must  be  U.S.  goods. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Now,  do  the  loans  all  in- 
volve purchase  of  goods?  I  thought  this 
Fund  is  used  to  make  loans  for  economic 
and  social  development  and  this  of  course 
does  not  at  all  involve  the  purchase  of 
consumer  goods  but  involves  the  use  of 
money  in  the  borrowing  countries. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  Let  me  explain  how  it 
works,  and  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Let  us  take  a  public  works 
project  in,  let  us  say,  Chile.  The  equip- 
ment for  that  public  works  project,  the 
generator  and  the  turbines  and  the  steel, 
would  all  have  to  be  purchased  in  the 
United  States.  It  could  not  be  purchased 
in  Europe  or  Japan  or  anyplace  else. 

But,  as  the  gentleman  correctly  points 
out,  the  total  cost  of  such  a  project  in- 
volves additional  items  to  straight  im- 
ports.    It  involves,  for  instance,  labor 
on  the  project.    This  is  how  this  is  taken 
care  of.    For  every  dollar  we  give  to  sup- 
porting a  local  cost  such  as  labor  on  the 
project,  we  issue  a  letter  of  credit  which 
is  usable  only  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  we  assure  not  only  that  the  dollars 
will  actually  buy  physical  goods  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  United  States,  such 
as  tiurbines  and  generators,  but  also  that 
the  dollars  used  for  so-called  local  cur- 
rency costs  are  also  the  subject  of  pro- 
curement in   the  United   States.     The 
significant   thing,   I   point   out   to   the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  is  that 
the    United    States    traditionally,    and 
happily  for  u^.  runs  a  huge  trade  sur- 
plus with  Latin  America.     Dollars  are 
very  scarce.    Equally  true,  Latin  America 
today  itself  runs  a  trade  surplus  with 
western  Europe.     Europe  has  a  deficit 
with  Latin  America.    This  means  that 


Latin  America  is  so  desperately  In  need 
of  dollars  that  when  we  give  them  the 
high  privilege  of  using  this  letter  of 
credit  to  buy  dollar  goods  in  America, 
they  jump  at  the  chance  because  they 
are  laboring  under  a  big  dollar  deficit. 
So  it  is  literally  true,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  said  a  moment  ago,  that 
the  tying  of  goods  to  achieve  a  favorable 
balance-of -payments  effect  in  connection 
with  this  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  program  is  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful that  we  do  anywhere  in'  our 
program. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  may  I     ■ 
ask  the  gentleman  another  question?     - 
Mr.  REUSS.    Of  course. 
Mr.  JONAS.    Our  payments  of  addi- 
tional capital — that  is  what  this  is? 
Mr.  REUSS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JONAS.    Is  it  payable  in  gold? 
Mr.  REUSS.    It  is  in  no  way  payable 
in  gold.    It  is  payable  in  a  dollar  lOU 
which  we  give,  if  Congress  agrees,  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
this,  then,  is  the  subject  of  procurement 
in  the  United  States.    So  what  it  means 
in  effect  is  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment writes  a  check  to  a  manufactur- 
ing corporation  in  North  Carolina  to  val- 
idate an  order  which  it  has  received  from 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  ask  that  question  be- 
cause I  read  on  page  1  of  the  report  which 
was  circulated  just  yesterday,  that  the 
callable  capital  is  payable  in  gold.  This 
would  not  be  similar  to  the  callable  capi- 
tal? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  sir;  this  is  entirely 
a  dollar  contribution.  Callable  capital 
is  in  no  way  involved  in  this  legislation. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
However,  I  point  out  in  the  "Summary  of 
Activities"  issued  by  the  Bank  as  of  De- 
cember 31, 1964,  states  on  page  1  that  the 
United  States  is  "scheduled  to  subscribe 
an  additional  $205,880,000  to  the  callable 
capital  during  the  current  calendar  year." 
Mr.  REUSS.  As  is  indicated  in  hear- 
ings, page  205.  the  likelihood  of  this  sub- 
scription's being  called  is  remote. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood 
the  gentleman,  but  I  thought  I  heard 
him  say  that  we  had  a  favorable  balance 
with  Latin  America.  I  beheve  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  that  in  1963  our  exports 
to  Latin  America  were  $3.1  billion  and 
our  imports  were  in  the  amount  of  S3.5 
billion,  so  we  had  an  imf  avorable  balance 
in  the  amount  of  $400  million. 

Mr.  REUSS.  For  that  year  take  Ven- 
ezuela out.  That  was  almost  entirely 
due  to  Venezuelan  oil  imports ;  take  Vene- 
zuela out  of  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  may  follow  my 
thought  further,  Venezuela  is  in  Latin 
America,  it  is  a  participant  imder  this 
bank,  and  the  same  situation  existed  in 
1962  when  we  had  exports  of  $3.2  billion, 
imports  of  $3.4  billion,  and  thus  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Take  Venezuela  and  its 
oil  imports  out;  as  to  the  other  19  coun- 
tries we  enjoy  a  very  favorable  trade 
balance  with  them  and  equally  Europe 
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enjoys,  or  does  not  enjoy,  a  trade  deficit 
with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Include  at  this  point 
a  part  of  the  committee  report: 
Increased  U.S.  Participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  45) 
to  amend  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  In  an  Increase  In  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
with  an  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  strike  out  line  3  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  page  2.  line 
3,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act 

1.    purpose  of  the  bill 

United  States  participation  In  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Bank")  was  authorized  in 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
of  1959.  This  bin  amends  the  act  to  author- 
ize the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank  to  vote 
In  favor  of  the  resolution  entitled  "Increase 
of  Resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions." Upon  pass;ige  of  this  legislation,  and 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  pay  Into  the  Bank,  earmarked 
for  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  (FSO) 
of  the  Bank,  $750  million — without  fiscal 
year  limitations.  Pursuant  to  appropria- 
tions, the  United  States  would  contribute 
$250  million  per  year  to  the  expanded  FSO 
during  fiscal  1965.  1966.  and  1967.  Following 
the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  each  year's 
Installment,  the  annual  U.S.  contribution 
would  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of 
credit.  This  procedure  will  prevail  so  as  to 
bring  U.S.  budgetary  expenditures  for  the 
program  more  closely  Into  line  with  actual 
use  of  the  funds  by  the  FSO.  In  total, 
adoption  of  the  resolution  would  call  for  an 
Increase  equivalent  to  $900  million  In  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions— $150  million  equivalent  to  be  provided 
by  the  Latin  American  participants  in  the 
Bank  over  the  same  3-year  period. 

2.    THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE    ON     FOREIGN    AID 

In  the  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  foreign  aid,  Jan- 
uary 14.  1965,  the  President  had  the  following 
to  say  about  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank: 

"To  strengthen  multinational  aid.  and 
further  to  strengthen  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. I  urge  the  Congress  promptly  to  ap- 
prove the  3-year  authorization  of  $750  mil- 
lion which  constitutes  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank." 

3.    BACKGROUND 

The  Bank  was  created  by  the  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  Its 
official  existence  dates  from  December  30. 
1959.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Bank  is  to 
assist  In  accelerating  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment In  the  Latin  American  Republics 
by  providing  capital,  technical  assistance, 
and  encouraging  private  Investment  In  de- 
velopment projects.  Since  Its  creation,  the 
Bank  has  become  the  banking  Instrument  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

The  Bank  has  to  date  operated  with  the 
use  of  three  separate  and  distinct  funds: 

1.  The  first  of  these,  the  ordinary  capital 
fund,  provides  development  funds  on  con- 
ventional terms  In  much  the  same  way  as 
does  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (World  Bank).  The 
ordinary  capital  fund  began  Its  operations 
with  subscriptions  from  member  countries 


of  the  Bank  but  now  also  obtains  funds  for 
this  account  from  private  financial  markets 
In  various  parts  of  the  world. 

It  Is  to  the  Bank's  credit  that  In  the  short 
period  since  its  existence  It  has  become  rec- 
ognized as  a  prudent  Investment  by  private 
Investors  not  only  In  the  United  States  but 
In  Western  Europe.  Between  1962  and  1964 
It  has  Issued  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $272.6 
million.  Three  of  these  Issues  were  made 
in  the  United  States  and  one  each  In  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England.  The  Bank's  secu- 
rities are  legal  Investments  for  all  U.S.  Na- 
tional and  State  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  for  other  commercial  banks 
In  47  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  In  general  the  Bank's  securities  are 
legal  investments  for  most  other  types  of 
financial  institutions  In  most  of  the  States 
In  the  country. 

2.  The  second  fund  is  the  Bank's  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  (FSO).  The  purpose  of 
this  fund  is  to  offer  financing  where,  for 
balance  of  payments  or  other  reasons,  lend- 
ing on  conventional  terms  Is  not  appropri- 
ate. The  FSO  loans  are  made  on  relatively 
easy  repayment  terms  entirely  from  resources 
provided  by  the  United  States  and  Latin 
American  members  of  the  Bank. 

3.  Since  mid-1961  the  Bank  has  acted  as 
an  administrator  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  (SPTF).  This  Is  the  Bank's  third 
fund.  This  fund  amounts  to  $525  million, 
all  of  which  has  been  provided  by  the  United 
States.  Loans  from  the  SPTF  are  repayable 
on  relatively  easy  terms  and  are  limited  to 
the  four  Important  areas  of  social  develop- 
ment; namely,  water  supply  and  sanitation, 
advanced  education,  housing,  and  land  set- 
tlement and  Improved  land  use. 

4.    OPERATIONS    OF    THE    IDB 

Since  Its  first  loan  In  early  1961,  the  IDB 
has  fommitted  over  $1  billion  for  high  pri- 
ority economic  and  social  development  pur- 
poses In  Latin  America.  Cuba  cannot  re- 
ceive IDB  loans  because  It  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Bank  nor  Is  it  eligible  to  become  a 
member. 

In  serving  as  the  "Bank  of  the  Alliance," 
the  IDB  has  operated  through  three  "win- 
dows" (the  latter  two  of  which  would  be 
combined  In  effect  under  the  present  pro- 
posal) : 

"Ordinary  capital,  from  which  are  made 
loans  on  hard  terms  similar  to  loans  of  the 
World  Bank.  Ordinarily  capital  resources 
consist  of  $382  million  of  subscriptions  by 
the  Bank's  member  governments — Including 
$150  million  from  the  United  States — pay- 
able half  In  dollars  and  half  In  national  cur- 
rencies, and  of  funds  borrowed  by  the  Bank 
In  private  financial  markets.  These  latter 
funds  currently  total  $273  million,  and  are 
obtained  under  the  umbrella  of  a  guarantee 
In  the  form  of  further  callable  capital  sub- 
scriptions of  governments.  Through  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  108  loans  amounting  to 
$545  million  had  been  made  from  ordinary 
capital   In   17   Latin  American   countries. 

"Fund  for  Special  Operations,  from  which 
are  made  loans  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment on  easy  repayment  terms;  I.e.,  4 
percent  Interest,  repayment  either  in  the 
currency  lent  or  In  the  currency  of  the  bor- 
rower, maturities  of  20  to  30  years.  The 
FSO's  resources  consist  of  $219  million  con- 
tributed by  governments — $150  million  from 
the  United  States.  Of  this  amount,  $171 
million  had  been  committed  on  61  loans  In 
Latin  America  by  December  31,  1964. 

"Social  Progress  Trust  Fimd,  from  which 
are  made  loans  In  four  specified  fields  of 
housing,  water  and  sanitation  facilities,  edu- 
cation and  land  use.  on  terms  calling  for 
repayment  in  local  currencies  over  periods 
up  to  30  years  with  interest  and  charges 
amounting  to  2  to  S'/j  percent,  including  a 
service  charge  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
In   dollars.     The  capital  of  the  SPTF  was 


provided  entirely  by  the  United  States,  and 
totals  $525  million.  Through  December  3i 
1964,  102  loan  commitments  had  been  made 
from  the  SPTF  for  $450  million." 

Thus,  out  of  the  combined  existing  re- 
courses of  $755  million  of  the  FSO  and  SPTp 
$621  million  has  already  been  committed 
leaving  a  balance  available  of  $123  million  in 
various  currencies.  Of  the  dollar  portion  of 
the  exlsltng  combined  resources,  only  about 
$80  million  is  effectively  available  for  new 
loan  commitments.  In  terms  of  the  projected 
dollar  lending  rate  for  the  expanded  PSq, 
this  balance  would  permit  continued  opera- 
tions only  through  April  of  this  year. 

The  Bank  further  estimates  a  projected 
annual  lending  rate  In  the  future  of  the 
equivalent  of  $300  million.  This  accounts 
for  the  current  request  under  considera- 
tion— a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  FSO  account 
of  In  effect  $250  million  per  year  over  the 
next  3  years  with  an  equivalent  amount  oJ 
$50  million  per  year  to  be  provided  by  the 
Latin  American  member  countries. 

5.    PROPOSED   CONSOLIDATION    OF   THE   SPTF  AMD 
FSO  ACCOUNTS 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  authorizing 
U.S.  approval  of  the  proposed  resolution 
mentioned  above  will  provide  for  agreement 
by  the  United  States  and  other  country  par- 
ticipants to  consolidate  the  SPTF  and  FSO 
accounts.  The  reason  behind  this  desire  as 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  as 
follows: 

"After  approximately  2  years  of  operations 
with  Its  three  windows,  the  IDB's  Board  of 
Governors  concluded  that  the  Bank  had 
reached  a  point  In  Its  development  at  which 
It  would  be  appropriate  to  consider  the 
simplification  and  strengthening  of  its 
structure.  Moreover,  It  was  evident  that  the 
scope  and  Importance  of  the  financing  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Bank  on  an  easy  re- 
payment basis  would  soon  require  major  ad- 
ditions to  the  amount  of  capital  available  for 
these  purposes.  Accordingly,  at  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  In  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in 
April  1963,  the  Governors  asked  the  Executive 
Directors  to  prepare  a  study  of  the  future 
relationships  of  the  FSO  to  other  activities 
of  the  Bank  and  also  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Fund's  resources. 

"The  study  occupied  about  a  year,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  In  Panama  this 
past  April,  the  Executive  Directors  reported 
to  the  Governors  recommending  an  expansion 
of  the  resources  of  the  FSO  and  a  broadening 
of  Its  functions  to  include  those  previously 
carried  on  by  the  SPTF.  The  recommenda- 
tion assumed  that,  concurrent  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  FSO,  the  United  States  would 
discontinue  further  contributions  to  the 
SPTP.  I  have  made  It  clear  to  the  other  Gov- 
ernors that  this  would  in  fact  be  the  case. 
Thus,  the  Bank's  existing  three  windows 
would  be  reduced  to  two.  One — the  ordinary 
capital,  obtaining  Its  funds  In  the  private 
capital  markets — would  make  loans  on  con- 
ventional repayment  terms;  the  other — the 
FSO,  obtaining  Its  funds  from  member  con- 
tributions— would  make  loans  on  easy  repay- 
ment terms.  This  arrangement  would  be 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  World  Bank  and 
IDA. 

"The  advantage  of  such  a  consolidation  of 
functions  within  the  Bank  Is  readily  ap- 
parent. Administration  will  be  more  eflBclent 
and  economical.  The  pattern  of  loan  terms 
offered  by  the  Bank  will  be  more  unlfonn, 
and  the  countries  borrowing  from  the  Bank 
will  find  that  loan  procedures  are  simpler 
and  more  understandable.  From  the  US. 
point  of  view,  the  expansion  of  the  FSO  to 
Include  the  functions  of  the  SPTF— and  the 
termination  of  further  contributions  to  the 
SPTF— means  that  funds  hitherto  provided 
entirely  by  the  United  States  will  hereafter 
be  provided  in  part  by  the  Latin  American 
countries." 
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states  was  the  only  contributor  to  a  very 
important  field  of  activity.  The  countries 
of  Latin  America  had  no  sense  of  participa- 
tion and  no  responsibility.  The  Bank  ad- 
ministered the  Fund  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  This  will  change  when  the  FSO  and 
SPTF  are  combined  and  the  Latin  American 
countries  make  substantial  contributions  to 
the  Joint  Fund. 

Probably  the  most  important  reason  ^  for 
combining  the  two  Funds  Is  that  as  the 
countries  move  forward  In  their  development. 


atPOETANCE    or    MAINTAINING    THE    AIMS    OF 
THE  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  IRUST  FTOTD 

The  committee,  while  agreeing  that  greater 
.fflriencies  would  be  achieved  by  consolldat- 
ine  the  FSO  and  SPTF,  believe  that  the  SPTP 
nbleclives  should  in  no  way  be  submerged 
or  diminished  under  the  ner  proposed  opera- 
tion of  the  Bank. 

All  Government  witnesses  gave  complete 
Jurances  that  that  would  not  be  the  case. 
^P  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 

?.ru^n  Affairs  and  the  U.S.   Coordinator     countries  move  lorwara  in  taeir  ucvci^i^i^cx..      ^;^j^   *     j  payments  will  be  minimal: 
toe  Alliance  for  ProgreBS,  the  Honorable     the  distinction  between  social  and  economic     ''^\^c°^L°L^f>Tr  ,.nM    This  should  hav 
Somas  C.  Mann,  stated  to  the  committee: 


applying  to  the  new  funds  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  Is  now  applicable  to  the  SPTF. 
Under  It,  the  VS.  contribution  may  be  used 
only  for  expenditures  In  the  United  States 
or  In  the  borrowing  country.  When  funds 
are  used  to  acquire  currency  for  local  financ- 
ing, the  dollars  are  made  available  through 
a  special  letter  of  credit  which  may  be  drawn 
on  only  for  purchases  In  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Dillon,  In  the  following  response 
to  a  question,  assured  the  committee  that 
the  Impact  of  the  contribution  on  the  VS. 


■The  proposed  merger  of  thfe  Fund  for 
<;oeclal  Operations  and  tl^3  Social  Progress 
T^t  Fund  will  not  meaiji  that  the  atten- 
ion  of  either  the  United  States  or  the  Latin 
Americans  is  going  to  shift  from  housing, 
water  supply,  education,  and  agriculture 
we  expect  these  will  remain  priority  areas  of 
development  programing."  ,„,„.„  ^»,„ 

Further,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  George  W.  Ball,  made  this  remark 
on  this  point: 

"With  the  Increased  resources  made  avail- 
able by  the  proposed  bill  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  would  undertake  not  only 
Its  present  form  of  lending;  it  would  also 
finance  projects  now  financed  from  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund.  These  projects  are 
m  the  areas  of  social  development,  water 
supply  and  sanitation;  advanced  education; 
housing  and  land  settlement;  and  improved 
land  use." 

Finally,  Secretary  of  th«  Treasury  and  the 
US.  Governor  of  the  Bank,  the  Honorable 
Douglas  Dillon,  took  this  position  with  the 
committee: 

"The  operations  of  the  expanded  FSO  will 
follow  closely  many  of  the  patterns  and  prac- 
tices successfully  established  In  the  past  by 
the  separate  operations  of  the  FSO  and  the 
SPTP.    The  expanded  FSO  will  continue  to 
provide    essential    financial    assistance    for 
high-priority   development   projects   In   the 
economies  of  the  Latin  American  members 
of  the  IDB.    The  type  of  projects  which  will 
be  financed   Include — In   addition   to   such 
basic  projects  as  roads,  dams,  water  facili- 
ties, and  Industrial  development  projects — 
programs  in  the  fields  of  low-income  hous- 
ing. Improved  land  utilization,  land  settle- 
ment schemes,  and  agricultural  credit  pro- 
grams.    It  Is  also  expected  that  the  Bank 
through  the  FSO  will  furnish  assistance  for 
the  expansion  of  higher  education  facilities 
In  Latin  America  by  making  loans  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
facilities  at  universities  and   technical  in- 
stitutions.    These  loans  will  provide  train- 
ing in  the  technical  and  managerial  skills  so 
desperately   needed   if   Latin   America  is  to 
achieve  meaningful  devglopment  of  Its  so- 
ciety  and   resources.     Technical    assistance 
loans  and  the  financing  of  studies  of  basic 
sectors  of   the   economy   will   also  be   pro- 
vided." 

To  reiterate,  in  agreeing  to  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  funds  (FSO  and  SPTF) ,  It 
Is  the  intent  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  that  the  objectives  of  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  shall  continue  to  be 
served.  The  committee  emphasizes  that.  In 
proposing  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  March 
31,  1961.  President  Kennedy  called  for  "a 
vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled  in  mag- 
nitude and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy 
the  basic  needs  of  the  Ainerican  people  for 
homes,  work  and  land,  health  and  schools." 


7.   ADVANTAGES    OF   COMBINING   THE    FSO 
AND    THE    SPTF 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  made  a  persuasive  case  for  com- 
bining the  FSO  and  the  SPTF.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  reason  Is  the  Improvement  in 
administration  that  will  result.  Equally  Im 
portant  Is  that  under  the  SPTF  the  United 


win  become  more  dlfflctilt  to  see. 

As  Mr.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
pointed  out: 

"In  the  years  ahead  social  and  economic 
progress  must  move  forward  together.    There 
cannot  be  one  without  the  other.     Let  me 
put   this   problem   in    more    graphic   terms. 
If  a  man  is  to  have  a  better  life,  he  needs 
a  better  home,  a  sanitary  water  supply,  and 
good  health  facilities— but  he  also  needs  a 
Job.    Under  the  Alliance,  we  can  and  do  build 
houses,  sewer  systems,  and  hospitals,  but  if 
the  people  using  them  do  not  have  Jobs — 
either  because  the  Jobs  do  not  exist  or  the 
people  are  not  qualified — then  we  have  gone 
only  part  of  the  way  along  the  road.    What 
we  are  seeking  is  the  balance  In  our  assistance 
programs  which  is  necessary  for  the  kind  fit 
social,  economic,  and  political  development 
called  for  by  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este." 
The  implications  are  that  in  the  future 
much  will  have  to  be  done  which  Is  both 
social  and  economic  at  the  same  time.     As 
pointed  out  a  major  effort  must  be  made  to 
create  more  Jobs  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
workers  on  the  new  and  the  existing  Jobs  are 
productive  enough  to  earn  sufficient  Income 
to  purchase  and  maintain  homes,  and  to  pay 
the  taxes  necessary  to  maintain  the  schools, 
hospitals,   and   water   and   sewage   facilities 
which  are  built. 

The  committee  heard  persuasive  testimony 
on  the  need  for  action  in  fields  such  as  coop- 
erative housing  and  research  and  education  in 
agriculture.  It  commends  to  the  Bank  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  suggestions  made. 
The  committee  also  recommends  that  the 
Bank  adopt  flexible  policies  in  regard  to  in- 
terest rates  and  terms  of  repayment,  taking 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  project  and 
the  capacity  of  the  country  to  repay.  Some 
of  the  previous  SPTF  type  projects  may  still 
reqxilre  low  interest  rates  and  long  periods 
of  repayment  to  make  them  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  countries  may  be  able 
and  willing  to  repay  part  of  the  principal 
and  Interest  on  some  of  their  projects  In 
dollars,  rather  than  In  local  currency. 

8.    U.S.   BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS 

In  recognition  of  the  present  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  opposition  of  the  United 
States,  the  committee  gave  this  question  its 
close  scrutiny. 

In  the  past,  funds  contributed  to  the  FSO 
were  made  available  to  borrowers  for  pro- 
curement on  a  worldwide  basis,  as  permitted 
by  the  Bank's  articles  of  agreement.  In  the 
SPTF,  however,  special  arrangements  were 
worked  out  by  the  executive  branch  with  the 
Bank  which,  with  limited  exceptions,  tied  all 
dollars  made  available  to  SPTF  to  purchases 
in  the  United  States.  This  will  now  be  done 
with  the  $750  million  for  the  expanded  FSO. 
Under  the  new  proposal,  the  entire  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  expanded 
FSO  would  be  regarded  as  a  national  cur- 
rency contribution  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  article  V,  section  1(c)  of  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement.  These  provisions  permit 
the  United  States  to  tie  its  contribution  to 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  produced 
here. 

As  soon  as  the  U.S.  contribution  is  made, 
the  United  States  will  take  full  advantage  of 
the  provision  of  article  V,  section  1(c)  thus 


Secretary  Dillon.  This  should  have  very 
little  effect    [on  our  balance  of  payments]     ' 
because  under  the  rules  of  the  Bank  and 
arrangements  that  apply,  all  the  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
stricted to  purchases  of  material  here  In  the 
United  States  or  in  the  country  to  which  the 
loan  is  made,  and  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances,  possibly   in   other  Latin  American 
countries.    Whenever  currencies  are  used  for 
local  purposes,  a  letter  of  credit  v^l  be  set 
up,   and  the  dollars  will  be  put  into  that 
letter  of  credit  account  and  will  be  used  only 
for    payment    of    exports   from   the   United 
States.    So  the   general   impression   is  that 
about  close  to  90  percent,  well  over  80  per- 
cent of  these  funds,  will  eventually  be  spent 
In  the  United  States." 

9.    THE    LEVEL.  OF   THE   REQUEST 

The  committee  carefully  questioned  the 
Government  witnesses  on  the  level  of  the  re- 
quest for  new  funds,  $750  million  for  the 
fiscal  years  1965,  1966,  and  1967  from  the 
United  States  and  $150  million  In  their  own 
currencies,  from  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. It  satisfied  itself  that  the  request  was 
sound. 

The   request   for   the   expanded   FSO   ex- 
ceeds the  amoxmts  that  were  committed  In 
previous  years  by  the  FSO  and  the  SPTP, 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  merged.    The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  testified  on  the  pwist 
combined  lending  volume  of  ihe  two  funds: 
"In  1961,  which  was  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tions, it  was  $159.3  trillion.     In  1962  when 
more  funds  were  available,  it  amounted  to 
$246.7  million.    In  1963,  when  the  Bank  tem- 
porarily ran  out  of  funds  in  this  area  due 
to  delays  in  appropriations — the  appropria-' 
tion  was  not  made  tmtil  the  beginning  of 
1964  for  1963 — this  fell  sharply  to  $79.6  mil- 
lion.    In   1964  it  built  up   again,   although 
once  again  the  appropriation  we  are  talking 
about  was  not  made  when  it  was  expected. 
The  funds  were  not  available  on  the  31st  of 
December  as  expected  so  they  had  to  delay 
and  stretch  out  their  fxinds  as  much  as  they 
could,  so  the  total  grew  to  $135.3  million  in 
1964." 

Thus  the  operations  of  the  two  soft  loan 
windows  of  the  Bank  were  limited  by  the 
shortage  of  funds  and  their  Irregular  avail- 
ability. With  $300  million  available  per  year 
for  3  years,  the  witnesses  were  convinced 
that  the  expanded  FSO  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  processing  that  volume  of  projects. 
Similarly  the  countries,  which  have  now 
learned  how  to  develop  sound  projects  and 
applications  are  now  able  to  present  to  the 
Bank  a  more  than  adequate  volume  of  ac- 
ceptable projects  from  which  it  could  choose 
those  which  best  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  stated : 

"There  Is  no  doubt  at  all,  based  on  the 
projects  that  come  into  the  Bank,  that  they 
can  process,  and  process  successfully,  a 
volume  of  about  $300  million  a  year  If  they 
know  they  have  those  funds  available  and 
If  they  are  not  given  them  on  an  Irregular 
basis." 

10.   THE   RATIO    OF  THK   TJ.S.   CONTRXBTTnON 

The  proposed  expansion  of  the  FSO  is  to  be 
accomplished  with  $750  miUion  from  the 
United  States  and  $150  million  from  the  Latin 
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American  countries  In  their  own  currencies. 
This  Is  a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 

The  committee  scrutinized  this  ratio  and 
found  it  reasonable.  It  Is  a  more  favorable 
ratio  to  the  United  States  than  existed  previ- 
ously when  one  considers  the  present  FSO 
and  SPTF  together.  The  United  States  pro- 
vided all  the  funds,  the  $525  million^  avail- 
able for  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 
There  was  no  contribution  from  the  Latin 
American  countries  for  this  very  Important 
a.spect  of  the  Bank's  work.  There  will  be  In 
the  future  in  the  merged  operation. 

To  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  the 
Latin  American  countries  made  proportion- 
ately a  substantial  contribution  of  nearly 
one-third— $69  million  out  of  $219  million. 
The  FSO,  however,  Is  a  much  smaller  fund 
than  the  SPTF  and  the  ratio  drops  markedly 
when  the  funds  are  combined.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasviry  analyzed  the  past  com- 
bined and  the  future  contributions  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Latin  American  countries  have  con- 
tributed a  total  of  $69  million  or  somewhat 
less  than  10  percent.  Tills  time  they  are 
contributing  $150  million  out  of  $900  million, 
or  something  like  16  percent.  They  are  con- 
tributing more  than  twice  as  much  on  an 
overall  basis  as  they  did  In  the  past." 

ll._  U.S.    INFLUENCE    ON   FSO    POLICY 

The  proposed  expansion  of  the  FSO  rep- 
resents a  significant  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  U.S.  development  assistance  to  Latin 
America  which  Is  channeled  through  multi- 
lateral Institutions.  Although  the  IDB  acted 
as  administrator  of  $525  million  of  U.S.  re- 
sources constituting  the  SPTF.  It  did  so  In 
accordance  with  a  specific  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  which  specified 
the  policies  applicable  to  the  use  of  the 
funds.  The  new  resources  of  $250  million 
per  year  for  3  years,  in  contrast,  will  be  made 
available  as  part  of  the  capital  structure  of 
the  Bartk.  The  committee  took  pains  to  as- 
sure Itself  that  the  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States  would  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded In  the  administration  of  the  new 
money. 

Like  the  other  major  international  finan- 
cial Institutions,  the  Inter-American  Bank 
operates  in  the  principle  of  weighted  voting 
by  its  member  governments.  The  United 
States  Is  represented  In  the  Bank  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  U.S.  Governor  and 
by  a  U.S.-appolnted  Executive  Director  on 
the  eight-man  Board  of  Directors.  These 
officials  cast  a  weighted  vote  which  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the 
Bank's  capital.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  total 
vote  Is  41.8  percVnt.  In  the  FSO.  all  votes 
on  operational  matters  require  a  two-thirds 
majority.  It  Is  /thus  Immediately  apparent 
that,  should  the  necessity  arise,  the  United 
States  would  be  in  a  position  to  veto  any  pro- 
posed action  that  ran  counter  to  an  Impor- 
tant U.S.  policy  Interest.  It  Is  also  the  case 
that,  even  in  the  absence  of  formal  voting. 
as  the  major  contributor  the  policy  role  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Bank's  affairs  Is  an 
important  one. 

The  U.S.  representatives  In  the  Bank  are 
guided  In  the  positions  they  take  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems, a  Cabinet-level  committee  created  by 
the  Congress  In  1945  and  chaired  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  Council  keeps 
under  review  U.S.  participation  In  the  Bank; 
It  has  specifically  reviewed  the  present  pro- 
posal and  forwarded  to  the  Congress  a  unani- 
mous report  favoring  this  legislation.  There 
is  excellent  day-to-day  contact  at  the  tech- 
nical level  between  the  Bank  staff,  located 
here  In  Washington,  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  World  Bank. 

Members  of  this  committee  have  served 
on  the  US.  delegations  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  governors  of  the  Bank  and  the 


liaison  between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  Bank  policies  Is 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  committee  Is 
therefore  satisfied  that  the  institutional  ar- 
rangements for  voting  within  the  Bank  are 
adequate  to  Insure  the  protection  of  U.S. 
policy  Interests  and  that  the  relationships 
within  the  U.S.  Government  and  between  it 
and  the  Bank  tend  to  promote  a  consensus 
of  policy  which  Is  aimed  at  the  achievement 
of  Alliance  goals. 

12.    MAINTENANCE    OF   VALUE 

During  the  hearings  on  H.R.  45  concern 
was  expressed  over  the  maintenance  of  value 
of  the  loans  to  be  made  under  the  expanded 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  Section  4.07 
of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  Agreement 
provides  that  loans  made  from  this  fund 
may  be  repayable  In  the  currencies  of  the 
borrower.  All  loans  of  dollars,  the  agreement 
states,  are  to  be  denominated  in  dollars  and 
the  administrator  of  the  Fund  is  to  Insure 
that  repayments  by  the  borrower  iu"e  equiva- 
lent In  value  to  the  dollar-denominated 
amount  due. 

Government  witnesses  stated  that  a  main- 
tenance of  value  clause  would  still  prevail 
under  the  new  consolidated  arrant^ement 
since  article  5.  section  3  of  the  agreement  es- 
tablishing the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  expressly  provides  for  a  maintenance 
of  value  clause  on  loans  made  from  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  The  specific 
language   in   this    Instance   Is   as   follows: 

"Whenever  the  par  value  In  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  of  a  member's  cur- 
rency is  reduced  or  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  a  member's  currency  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Bank,  depreciated  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent,  the  member  shall  pay  to  the 
Bank  within  a  reasonable  time  an  additional 
amount  of  Its  own  currency  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  value  of  all  the  currency  of  the 
member  held  by  the  Bank  In  Its  ordinary 
capital  resources,  or  In  resources  of  the  Fund, 
excepting  currency  derived  from  borrowings 
by  the  Bank.  The  standard  of  value  for 
this  purpose  shall  be  the  U.S.  dollar  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  In  effect  on  January  1, 
1959." 

This  point  was  further  stressed  during  the 
hearings  on  H  R.  45  In  answer  to  several  di- 
rect questions  on  the  maintenance  of  value 
provision  of  loans  made  by  the  Bank  both 
under  existing  arrangements,  and  under  the 
new  situation  assuming  favorable  action  on 
the  legislation. 

At  one  point  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  stated  that 
part  of  the  loan  contract  between  the  Bank 
and  a  borrower  Is  a  maintenance  of  value 
clause,  "•  •  "so  the  repayment  In  local  cur- 
rency has  to  be  of  local  currency  that  Is 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  local  currency 
In  dollars,  the  value  of  the  local  currency 
that  was  originally  loaned." 

13.    CONTHIBUTIONS     OF     OTHER     DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

The  committee  inquired  Into  the  steps 
being  taken  to  accelerate  the  contribution 
made  by  other  advanced  countries  to  Latin 
American  development.  The  committee  wel- 
comed the  Information  that  the  Bank  is 
continuing  Its  active  efforts,  to  borrow  in 
European  capital  markets.  Bonds  have  been 
successfully  placed  in  Italy.  Germany,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  Swiss  Issue  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  offing.  In  addition  to 
the  Bank's  own  efforts,  the  executive  branch 
is  making  every  effort  in  bilateral  contacts 
with  other  capital  exporting  countries  to  en- 
courage a  greater  flow  of  development  funds 
to  Latin  America.  The  committee  believes 
that  these  Important  moves  are  In  the  right 
direction,  and  cannot  help  but  contribute  to 
a  lessening  of  the  overall  burden  on  the 
United  States. 

Recently  the  •  Canadian  Government 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Inter- 


American  Development  Bank  under  which 
Canada  will  make  available  up  to  Can$io  mil- 
lion  to  finance  economic,  technical,  and  edu^ 
catlonal  assistance  projects  In  Latin  Ameri 
lea.  Other  developed  countries  In  Western 
Europe  and  elsewhere  should  be  urged  to 
participate  In  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  It  should  be 
to  the  Interest  of  those  countries  to  develop 
their  presence  In  Latin  America. 

At  this  time,  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  find  it  necessary  to  tie  their  contri- 
butions to  procurement  In  their  own  coun- 
tries. This  limitation  should  be  discontin- 
ued as  soon  as  balance-of-paynients  problems 
are  resolved.  Some  of  the  other  developed 
countries  may  also  have  to  limit  purchasing 
to  their  home  markets  in  order  to  be  able  to 
participate  effectively  In  the  program  for 
Latin  America.  Others,  because  of  more 
favorable  payments  conditions,  should  be  able 
to  niiike  commitments  which  are  not  re- 
stricted. 

14.    MAXIMIZING     LOCAL     CONTRIBUTION    TO 
PROJECTS 

The  committee  notes  and  commends  the 
efforts  of  the  Bank  to  conserve  Its  funds  by 
maximizing  local  contributions  to  Its  proj- 
ects. The  practice  of  the  Bank  In  negotiat- 
ing with  prospective  borrowers  is  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  level  of  local  support. 
Local  financial  participation  In  SPTF  proj- 
ects has  been  about  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  these  projects.  In  some  cases,  de- 
pending upon  the  condition  o'  the  country 
and  the  nature  of  the  project,  local  par- 
ticipation has  amounted  to  almost  70  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  project.  In  a  few  cases,  a 
low  contribution  has  had  to  be  accepted, 
again  due  to  local  circumstances. 

SPTF  loans  have  generally  been  made  In 
dollars.  Directly  or  Indirectly  these  dollars 
have  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  some 
fields  of  activity,  such  as  advanced  educa- 
tion, a  high  percentage  of  the  SPTF  loans 
Is  used  for  U.S.  procurement  of  specialized 
equipment;  In  other  fields,  such  as  agricul- 
tural development,  the  proportion  of  the  loan 
used  for  direct  U.S.  procurement  may  be 
small.  In  all  cases,  however,  Qven  though 
dollars  may  be  used  for  local  costs,  the  letter 
of  credit  procedure  assures  the  ultimate  re- 
turn of  dollars  to  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  under 
the  trust  agreement  with  the  United  States, 
the  dollars  required  for  direct  procurement 
must  be  used  In  the  United  States,  or  In 
another  Bank  member  country.  This  latter 
provision,  which  permits  dollar  purchases  In 
third  countries.  Is  of  the  greatest  psychologi- 
cal benefit,  and  Is  tangible  evidence  to  the 
Latin  Americans  of  the  intent  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  Intrareglonal  trade  and 
development. 

The  Bank  Is  urged  to  continue  Its  efforts 
to  maximize  local  contributions  to  projects, 
in  particuleir  where  dollars  might  have  to  be 
used  to  purchase  local  currency. 

15.    ENCOURAGING    TRADE    AMONG    LATIN   AMEBI- 
CAN    COUNTRIES 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Bank 
also  use  its  capacity  to  make  loans  In  Latin 
American  currencies  to  encourage  countries 
to  buy  from  each  other  materials  and  equip- 
ment they  need  for  the  projects  the  Bank 
finances.  Latin  American  countries  have 
traditionally  purchased  practically  all  their 
requirements  from  distant  countries  In  West- 
ern Europe  and  North  America.  There  has 
been  very  little  trade  among  themselves. 
With  the  growth  of  Industrial  complexes  in 
many  countries.  Latin  America  should  supply 
an  Increasing  share  of  Its  owp  growing  Import  . 
needs.  The  Bank,  however,  should  draw  \ 
upon  the  resources  of  the  third  country  only 
when  that  country  has  an  unused  capacity 
to  supply  the  proposed  export,  and  when  the 
export  could  not  otherwise  be  arranged  on 
commercial  terms. 
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IMPROVED  PLANNING  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  AL- 
LIANCE FOR  PROGRESS.  THt  CIAP  AND  THE 
PROGRAM  OFFICE 

The  committee  was  Impressed  with  the 
imDrovement  in  the  planning  functions  of 
the  Alliance  and  o:  the  Barik.  A  major  pur- 
Dose  of  this  planning  function  Is  to  clarify 
lor  each  country  what  self-help  is  necessary 
on  its  part  and  what  projects  financed  by 
the  Bank  would  assist  it  to  help  itself.  The 
recently  established  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP)  pro- 
vides the  Institutional  framework  within 
wh'ch  the  baFlc  problem*  of  the  several 
countries  of  Latin  America  can  be  carefully 
considered.  On  the  Bank^  ^Ide  this  func- 
tion is  performed  by  a  new  program  office. 
In  answer  to  a  question  on  the  formula.  If 
any  used  to  divide  the  Bank's  funds  among 
the  countries  of  Latin  America,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  replied: 

"That  situation  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened recently  by  the  formation  of  •  •  • 
CIAP,  •  •  *  the  Inter-American  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  was 
formed  a  year  ago  and  which  studies  care- 
fully the  development  program  of  each  coun- 
try and  comments  on  thtse  programs  and 
helps  them  make  coherent;  development  pro- 
grams. 

"Now  the  Bank,  •  •  ♦  idoklng  toward  this 
expanded  operation  of  the  FSO,  •  •  •  set  up 
last  spring  a  new  programing  office  with  an 
officer  who  Is  an  American  citizen,  •  •  •  as 
a  special  assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  which  does  keep  close  contact  with 
our  AID  administration  and  with  this  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  to  make  sure  that  loans  are  not 
Just  made  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis, 
but  rather  in  accord  with  a  basic  program 
which  fits  the  development  needs  of  each 
country. 

"Now  the  Bank  does  give  extra  weight 
to  countries  that  are  taking  measures,  the 
proper  measures  of  self-help,  that  have  a 
sound  program.  That  kind  of  country  will 
receive  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
loans  than  another  member  country  that  Is 
not  taking  those  sorts  of  steps.  I  think  that 
is  only  proper. 

"But,  in  general,  looking  at  the  record  of 
the  Bank,  you  can  see  that  there  Is  no  over- 
concentration,  that  all  the  member  countries 
have  received  some  help  from  the  Bank,  and 
where  the  amounts  are  slightly  larger  than 
the  average.  It  Is  In  ccaintrles  that  have 
done  the  most  In  the  way  of  self-help  and 
have  had  the'  most  worthwhile  projects." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress elaborated  on  the  planning  functions 
of  the  Alliance  and  the  Bank. 

"In  determining  whether  a  country  Is  mak- 
ing the  maximum  effort  toward  helping  it- 
self, there  is  not  any  rule  of  thumb  that 
can  be  applied  because  the  problems  and 
situations  vary  greatly  froim  country  to  coun- 
try. I 

"In  general  we  look  at  |  their  fiscal  policies 
to  see  whether  they  havd  the  right  tax  sys- 
tem, whether  they  are  doing  a  good  Job  on 
tax  collections,  as  good  ^s  can  be  expected, 
assuming  maximum  effort  and  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  government  concerned.  We 
look  at  the  whole  social  fepectrum.  We  look 
at  exchange  problems,  exchange  policies,  to 
see  whether  they  are  losing  money  by  sup- 
porting, for  example,  an  xmreallstlc  rate  of 
exchange.  We  look  at  their  budgetary  def- 
icits to  see  why  those  deficits  exist,  and  where 
we  find  that  government<-owned  enterprise — 
because  of  featherbeddiii(g  or  other  types  of 
problems — are  running  Iritge  deficits,  we  urge 
the  governments  to  eliminate  this,  and  In- 
deed, In  the  case  of  Brazil  and  Chile,  the 
whole  spectrum  Is  looked  at,  and  in  relation 


to  the  Bank  this  Is  precisely  the  reason  we 
set  up  the  program  office. 

"In  the  beginning  I  think  perhaps  there 
was  too  much  attention  given  to  whether  a 
project  was  a  good  one,  whether  It  was  a 
viable  project,  and  not  enough  attention  to 
whether  the  country  concerned  was  making 
Its  maximum  contribution  to  the  total  ef- 
fort of  development  and  social  progress." 

17.    TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  was 
amended  upon  request  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  delete  certain  of  the  language 
contained  in  the  bill  as  originally  introduced. 
The  language  Is  no  longer  necessary  and 
might  be  construed  as  denying  to  the  United 
States  the  Important  privilege  of  Issuing  let- 
ters of  credit  with  respect  to  Its  Increased 
participation  In  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions. 

18.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  has  now  matured  into  an 
effective  operation.  The  Bank  is  playing  a 
very  successful  role.  The  earlier  criticisms 
of  the  Alliance  and  the  Bank  have  died  down 
and  favorable  expectations  prevail. 

For  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  continue 
along  the  dlfflcvilt  road  ahead,  the  Bank  must 
be  able  to  maintain  Its  operations.  By  the 
end  of  April  Its  resources  for  soft  loans  will 
be  exhausted  and  unless  this  bill  Is  ap- 
proved In  time  the  forward  movement  must 
come  to  a  halt.  All  but  one  Latin  American 
country  has  approved  the  expanded  FSO  and 
promised  Its  quota  of  funds.  All  that  re- 
mains   necessary   Is   action   by    the   United 

The  committee  urges  the  early  passage  of 
H.R.  45. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  FiNol. 

Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that 
I  am  disappointed  with  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  now  before  us  and  being  con- 
sidered by  this  body  is  putting  it  very 
mildly.    It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand this  administration's  position 
in  supporting  this  type  of  legislation  in 
view  of  the  serious  crises  we  are  con- 
fronted with  in  our  balance-of -payments 
situation.    Only  last  week  all  of  us  here 
in    this    House    had    the    opportumty 
to    listen    to    the    economic    message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Congress,  expressing  the  Presi- 
dent's   great    concern    with    this    ter- 
rible problem  and  urging  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  do  something  about  it. 
And  so  here  today  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  is  to  completely  ignore  the 
President.   We  ignore  the  crisis  and  come 
out  here  asking  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  vote  for  a  three-quarter-of-a-billion- 
doUar  giveaway  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  quite  blunt- 
ly that  under  the  present  crisis  we  can- 
not afford  to  give  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  the  $750  million  over 
the  next  3  years.  We  cannot  afford  to 
do  it  if  we  are  serious,  if  we  are  con- 
cerned and  if  we  are  disturbed  over  the 
balance-of-payments  deficits  that  keep 
on  cutting  into  our  gold  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  my  posi- 
tion crystal  clear.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
fiancial  aid  for  Latin  America  and  South 
America.  Far  from  it.  But  I  am  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  disguising  an  aid  program 
as  a  loan  program.   That  is  exactly  what 


we  have  here  today.  This  is  an  aid  pro- 
gram. The  administration  has  turned 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations— and 
this  is  the  fund  for  which  the  authoriza- 
tion is  being  sought,  a  revolving  fund. 
All  this  means  is  that  we  will  get  very 
little  if  any  of  this  money  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  I  was  concerned,  as 
all  of  you  would  be,  about  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  leaving  this  country  and  the 
probabilities  and  the  expectabilities  of 
that  money  coming  back.  I  asked  Mr. 
Dillon  if  it  would  come  back.  The  ques- 
tion was— and  this  is  my  question  to  Mr. 
Dillon: 

But  It  will  not  come  back  into  the  pockets 
of  the  U.S.  taxpayers? 

And  Mr.  Dillon  says: 

Oh,  no;  certainly  it  will  not  until  such 
time  as  the  Bank  has  achieved  its  end  ob- 
jectives and  there  is  no  further  development 
needed.    And  then — 

And  this  is  important: 

And  then  if  and  when  the  Bank  is  llqtil- 
dated  original  contributors  to  the  Bank  will 
get  the  resources  back  again. 

And  I  asked: 

If  any  are  left? 

Mr.  Dillon.  If  there  is  any  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  means,  as  I  have 
indicated  from  the  testimony,  is  that  we 
will  probably  not  get  back  any  of  this 
money. 

This  Bank,  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank,  is  the  Bank  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  So  let  us  face  facts. 
This  money  is  virtually  being  given  away. 
We  should  not  judge  this  program  by  the 
lenient  standards  of  a  loan  program.    It 
is  aid,  pure  and  simple.    So  let  us  judge 
this  program  severely  as  befits  an  aid 
program.     This  is  not  the  time  to  go 
pouring  money  into  other  countries.    Do 
we  think  that  our  payments  crisis  is  a 
joke?     If  we  do,  there  is  someone  else 
who   disagrees   and   that   is   our    Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.     He  disagrees. 
Only  yesterday — only  yesterday — Secre- 
tary Dillon  said  that  even  a  full  billion- 
dollar  improvement  in  our  balance  of 
payments  would  not  meet  our  needs.    I 
took  this  oflf  the  ticker,  the  Associated 
Press  wire  service  yesterday,  when  Sec- 
retary Dillon  spoke  before  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.    He  said  in 
substance,  "when  we  talk  of  substantial 
improvement  in  1965  I  want  to  make  it 
amply  clear  that  wfe  are  not  thinking  of  a 
few  hundred  million  dollars;  not  even  a 
full   billion-dollar    improvement   would 
meet  our  needs.    We  can  and  must  do 
considerably  more." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  from 
Secretary  Dillon.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
this  administration  must  have  some 
other  good,  sound  policies  in  mind. 

Nothing  in  last  week's  economic  mes- 
sage which,  in  my  ^opinion,  was  a  rose- 
colored  manifesto,  is  going  to  save  any- 
thing near  a  billion  dollars  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  speaks  of. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and 
there  should  be  very  little  doubt  in  your 
mind,  that  we  have  to  cut  back  on  our 
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aid  programs  this  year.  Much  of  our 
foreign  aid  money  is  spent  within  the 
United  States,  and  really  there  Is  no  fat 
to  be  sliced  off.  Thus  when  we  have  a 
program  like  this  which  involves  oversea 
expenditures,  we  ought  to  be  very  alert 
to  the  opportunity  offered  to  help  correct 
our  balance-cf-payments  predicament. 

I  am  really  worried  about  this  balnnce- 
of -payments  matter,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  administration  can  allow  aid  of 
this  sort  to  be  pumped  out  of  a  country  to 
the  extent  we  do  here;  that  is,  $750 
million. 

I  might  say  this  is  something  that  has 
been  going  on  for  many,  many  years. 
The  administration  makes  all  of  the 
agreements  before  they  discuss  it  with 
Members  of  Congress.  They  make  these 
agreements  before  they  alert  Members 
of  Congress.  We  are  bound  by  agree- 
ment to  pump  this  money  into  South 
America.  The  agreements  were  signed. 
All  they  are  waiting  for  is  our  check. 

This  is  what  is  happening:  The  ad- 
ministration makes  agreements  and  now 
tells  us  we  have  to  fulfill  our  agreements 
with  South  America  because  this  is  an 
obligation  we  have  signed.  I  am  wor- 
ried about  this,  and  I  am  sure  everyone 
else  is  worried  about  it. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  an  article 
on  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
which  appears  in  this  week's  Reporter 
magazine — a  magazine  which  cannot  be 
accused  of  being  dedicated  to  conserva- 
tive finance. 

The  article  says  that  many  European 
financial  experts  "think  that  a  dollar 
abandoned  to  some  combination  of  eco- 
nomic faddism,  global  do-goodism  and 
administrative  drift  and  dither  would  be- 
come vulnerable  with  a  rapidity  that  few 
Americans  realize  is  possible."  I  com- 
mend this  quote  to  the  administration 
with  the  old  comment  that  "if  the  shoe 
fits,  wear  it." 

Despite  our  payments  trouble,  I  would 
favor  a  fair  amount  of  Latin  American 
aid  if  it  were  to  accomplish  a  good  job; 
but  somehow  I  cannot  feel  that  this  pro- 
gram^ is  really  getting  anything  done, 
that  is.  anything  of  real  substance.  The 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  emphasizes 
the  making  of  loans  which  would  other- 
wise be  considered  a  risk.  It  also  sup- 
ports a  lot  of  work  in  irrigation,  a  lot  of 
work  in  sewer  construction.  But  what 
kind  of  progress  has  American  aid  made 
in  social  problems  in  Latin  America  that 
it  should  be  maintained  at  such  a  high 
level  to  the  detriment  of  our  American 
dollar? 

Recently  the  head  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Miami  Herald  visited 
Guatemala  and  made  some  firsthand 
observations  about  this  aid  program  in 
Latin  America.  Let  me  read  a  few  of  his 
comments.  Mr.  Lahey  says,  and  I  am 
quoting  him: 

If  this  charming  country  Is  to  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  It 
must  be  assumed  that,  by  the  time  Latin 
America  g^ts  into  the  20th  centxiry,  the  20th 
century  will  have  departed. 

He  reports  that  since  1954  we  have 
poured  into  Guatemala,   one   of   these 


countries  in  South  America,  $100  million. 
One  Government  official  there — who  ap- 
parently refused  to  have  his  name  men- 
tioned in  the  article — and  this  is  the  re- 
port from  Lahey,  told  him  "I  would  not 
want  to  have  to  defend  our  $100  million 
investment  here.  You  just  do  not 
change  old  institutions  overnight." 
He  also  states: 

Our  aid  program  emphasizes  education,  yet 
the  70-percent  illiteracy  rate  in  Guatemala 
has  stood  still  for  the  past  decade.  The  rea- 
son? Guatemalans  produce  children  faster 
than  the  Alliance  for  Progress  can  build 
schools. 

He  sums  up  our  progress  thusly,  and  I 
am  quoting: 

Even  In  a  delightful  country  like  Guate- 
mala, which  has  been  a  firm  friend  of  the 
United  States,  the  regretful  conclusion  is^ob- 
vious  that  watching  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress make  impact  is  a  little  like  nursing  a 
century   plant. 

In  short,  for  all  the  good  we  are  doing 
we  might  as  well  save  some  of  this 
money.  I  am  going  to  propose  that  we 
cut  back  a  small  part  of  this  authoriza- 
tion, a  small  part,  about  3  percent.  It  is 
a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  if  we  have  to 
start,  let  us  start  now.  I  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  slice  $25  million  out  of 
this  program  and  for  a  good,  worthy 
cause. 

The  President  says  that  because  of 
economy,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  there 
is  a  need  to  close  down  31  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities,  hospitals,  domi- 
ciliaries,  and  the  like.  If  we  could  save 
$23  million  by  that.  I  am  going  to  pro- 
FMDse  that  we  take  $25  million  from  this 
program  and  give  it  to  the  President  and 
say,  "Here  is  $25  million.  Now.  leave»our 
veterans  hospitals  alone." 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amount  of  aid  in  this 
authorization  bill.  It  is  this:  I  am  dou- 
bly opposed  to  such  an  oversea  giveaway 
when  it  stands  in  such  marked  contrast 
to  harsh  economies  on  the  home  front 
such  as  the  closing  of  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals and  installations.  We  are  either 
going  to  save  money  or  we  are  not. 
Economy  is  a  real  cause  or  it  is  not.  I 
think  everyone  here  agrees  that  economy 
is  important.  I  think  it  is  particularly 
important  when  the  amount  requested 
involves  money  to  be  spent  overseas, 
because  such  expenditures  affect  not  only 
our  budget  but  our  balance  of  payments. 
So  if  economy  is  important,  and  I  believe 
it  is,  economy  ought  to  start  overseas 
with  dollars  that  cause  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  the  Congress  can- 
not let  this  authorization  pass  without  a 
slight  cut.  This  is  a  program  with  the 
fat  to  cut  in  lieu  of  domestic  economies. 
This  is  a  program  in  which  we  can  prove 
that  we  can  take  care  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  this  is  the 
type  of  program  that  can  obviously  stand 
a  cut,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  program  which 
offers  the  Members  of  this  House  an  op- 
portunity to  cast  a  vote  for  economy  and 
commonsense. 


We  all  remember  the  legendary  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Well,  if 
we  continue  all  of  these  foreign  giveaway 
programs,  if  we  had  the  money  it  would 
be  fine,  but  if  we  continue  all  these  for- 
eign  giveaway  programs  in  the  face  of  our 
mounting  gold  outflow,  that  rainbow  will 
do  little  more  than  lead  to  a  great  big 
empty  pot. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  AnnunzioL 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
rise  to  publicly  commend  the  speech 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  author  of 
H.R.  45,  in  support  of  an  authorization 
to  increase  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
'Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

In  my  brief  remarks  I  want  to  em- 
phasize and  amplify  on  some  of  the  ob- 
servations made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

I  have  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  time  as  an  educator.  I  know  the 
power  of  education.  What  we  essentially 
are  doing  in  this  foreign  aid  program— 
and  specifically  in  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram— is  providing  the  tools  and  en- 
vironment in  which  the  people  can  be 
educated. 

We  provide  the  simplest  part  of  all— 
we  lend  funds.  Also,  we  provide  the  most 
Important  element  of  all  in  the  economic 
development  process — competent  and 
dedicated  personnel. 

Our  aim  is  to  build  institutions — in  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  sense. 
Tiue  the  processing  of  learning  also  en- 
tails the  building  of  structures — dams, 
irrigation  facilities,  school  buildings, 
houses  and  the  like. 

Also  our  foreign  aid  program  includes 
food  distribution  under  our  Public  Law 
40  program. 

We  have  learned  that  you  cannot 
teach,  and  people  cannot  learn  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

We  know  too  that  communism  breeds 
and  flourishes  on  poverty  and  ignorance. 
This  is  why  this  Alliance  program  and 
specifically  the  Inter-American  Bank  bill 
under  consideration  here  is  so  vital. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  death  struggle 
with  communism.  Our  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  the  Latin  countries  is  succeed- 
ing in  stopping  and  beating  back  Com- 
munist infiltration  and  progress  in  these 
Latin  countries. 

When  countries  learn  the  truth  they 
want  to  follow  in  our  footsteps.  When 
developing  nations  see  the  light  they 
want  to  adopt  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  our  economic  way  of  life. 

We  welcome  this  not'  because  we  are 
egotistical  or  because  we  want  to  domi- 
nate the  world  but  because  history  has 
shown  our  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem is  the  best  yet  devised  by  man. 

We  will  not  force  our  system  do'^Ti  the 
throats  of  anyone.  But  we  shall— be- 
cause we  are  a  generous  people — assist 
where  wanted  in  creating  the  environ- 
ment whereby  people  can  make  an  Intel- 
ligent choice — a  choice  between  commu- 
nism or  democratic  capitalism. 
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This,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  reason  for  our 
foreign  aid  program.  This  is  why  imder 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  has  been  supported.  This  is 
why  the  Bank  should  be  combined  and 
this  legislation  passed. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  summed  it 
up  well  when  he  said  a  vote  for  the  bill  is 
a  vote  for  democracy  and  a  vote  against 
it  Is  a  vote  for  communism. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Eighty-eight  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
»  [Roll  No.  181 

Fraser  Nix 

Frellnghuysen    O'Brien 

Gonzalez  O'Neal.  Ga. 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Karvey.  Mich. 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 


Abbltt 

Ashley 

.isplnall 

Baring 

Bell 

Bet» 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Cameron 

Ccderberg 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Curtis 

Davis,  wis. 

Derwinskl 

Dlggs 

Erienborn 

Parnsley 

Parnum 


Powell 

QulUen 

Reinecke 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roosevelt 

Roudebush 

Slsk 

Johnson,  Calif.  Springer 
Kastenmeler  '     Teague,  Cnllf. 


King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDowell 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Matthews 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Nelsen 


Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Tunney 

Udall 

Walker,  Miss. 

White.  Idaho 

Whltten 

Wllliama 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  H.R.  45,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  356  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
with  a  great  deal  of  i-eluctance  today  to 
oppose  this  bill.  During  our  committee 
hearings  on  this  bill  to  Increase  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  I  was  very  favorably 
impressed  with  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  this  organization.  Such  a  program 
seemed  to  be  greatly  preferable  to  our 
normal  foreign  aid  approach,  in  that 
loans  are  made  for  economic  and  social 
development  which  have  a  definite  pros- 
pect of  yielding  a  return  on  the  invest- 
ment to  the  people  of  each  individual 
nation.  Though  I  was  concerned  over 
the  impact  of  this  bill  on  our  critical  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation,  I  neverthe- 
less did  in  the  final  analysis  decide  to 
vote  to  report  this  bill  out  after  receiv- 


ing the  strongest  possible  assurances 
from  the  administration  and  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon,  in 
particular,  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion would  take  important  steps  to  stem 
the  outfiow  of  gold.  I  find  now  that  my 
confidence  was  misplaced. 

Just  last  week  the  administration  sent 
its  balance-of-payments  message  to 
Congress.  It  was  totally  inadequate. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  whether 
we  have  the  courage  to  do  something 
about  it  or  not,  this  Nation  faces  the 
prospect  of  a  major  economic  crisis  due 
to  the  continued  deterioration  in  our 
international  payments. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  this  House  acted  to 
remove  the  gold  cover  from  behind  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  so  that  some  $5 
billion  in  gold  might  be  freed  with  which 
to  meet  our  international  obligations.  It 
was  said,  in  all  sincerity  I  am  sure,  that 
such  a  move  would  restore  confidence  in 
the  dollar  and  slow,  if  not  stop,  the  out- 
fiow of  gold.  This  has  not  been  the  case. 
Yet  the  administration,  rather  than  face 
the  difficult  decisions  which  must  be 
made,  sends  a  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress which  at  best  is  inadequate. 

The  restriction  on  tourist  buying  can 
have  only  negligible  effect.  The  tax 
which  is  being  applied  on  oversea  bank 
loans  with  maturity  in  excess  of  1  year 
can  have  an  adverse  effect  on  exports. 
It  seems  to  me  the  administration  is  re- 
lying on  unwritten  agreements  with  the 
banking  industry  to  stop  the  outflow  of 
dollars.    This  can  represent  only  wishful 

thinking.  .   ,.     ,      ^ 

The  decisions  which  must  be  faced 
are  hard  ones,  both  economically  and 
politically,  but  they  must  be  faced.  Be- 
cause I  can  see  little  evidence  of  such 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, I  have  no  alternative  but  to  oppose 

this  bill. 

HOW  will  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation affect  our  balance  of  payments? 
We  after  the  legislation  is  enacted,  will 
sign  a  letter  of  credit  over  to  the  insti- 
tution.    Thus  the  funds   are  not  dis- 
bursed by  the  Treasury  until  they  are 
actually  spent  by  the  Bank.    Then  we 
have  an  agreement  with  the  Bank  where- 
by money  which  does  not  go  for  goods 
and  services  purchased  directly  in  the 
United  States  is  placed  in  a  so-called 
trust  fun,  the  funds  from  which  can 
be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  from   the   United   States. 
This  sounds  good,  but  how  does  it  work? 
Let  us  take  an  example  such  as  Guate- 
mala, which  might  normally  buy  say  $20 
million  worth  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  every  year.    They  can  still  buy  no 
more  than  $20  million  even  though  we 
give  them  $10  million  new  dollars  from 
this  bank.    By  simply  saying  that  the 
money  expended  is  trust  account  money, 
they  can  release  their  original  dollars 
for  expenditure  anywhere 'in  the  world, 
or  for  demanding  gold  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury.     In  effect,  this  agreement  is 
like  a  trapdoor — now  you  see  it  and  now 
you  do  not.    It  is  like  a  trapdoor  in  two 

ways.  ^     ^ 

Last  April  at  a  meeting  in  Panama, 
it  was  decided  that  Congress  would  au- 


thorize and  appropriate  an  additional 
$750  million  for  this  purpose.  At  a  meet- 
ing dominated  by  Latin  American  oflB- 
cials,  it  was  decided  how  much,  for  what 
purpose  and  under  what  banking  regula- 
tions the  U.S.  Congress  would  authorize 
and  appropriate  this  $750  million. 

The  trap  in  this  trapdoor  financing 
is  that  advocates  of  the  bill  will  tell  you 
that  Congress  must  support  this  legis- 
lation or  stand  accused  of  reneging  on  an 
international  agreement  entered  into  by 
our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nearly  a 
year  ago.  Two  years  from  now  without 
the  knowledge  of  a  single  Member  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  Treasury  officials 
may  commit  the  Congress  to  spending  an 
additionaLbillion  dollars  or  a  billion  and 
one-half  dollars  for  the  IDB  prior  to 
a  single  d?iy's  hearings  before  any  con- 
gressional committee.  Your  trap  can 
swing  both  ways. 

There  is  a  second  aspect  to  this  legis- 
lation which  I  think  we  ought  to  consider 
and  that  is  the  approach  that  we  are 
now  using  in  this  bill  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  foreign  aid  measure.  It 
has  been  in  the  past,  on  every  single  oc- 
casion that  it  was  considered,  but  in  this 
bill  we  put  it  under  an  institution  which 
is  highly  respected  in  order  to  make  it 
more  palatable. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr-.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  about  a  year  ago  actually 
obligatea  us  to  this  contract,  that  this 
obligation  was  made  by  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cer without  either  an  authorization  or 
an  appropriation  of  the  money  by  Con- 
gress; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
reached  in  Panama  in  April  of  last  year, 
we  agreed  to  contribute  another  $750 
million  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  without  any  action  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    So  this  was  an  obli- 
gation of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmry 
without  prior  authority  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  BROCK.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  think  the  gentleman 
has  described  it  quite  properly  as  trap- 
door financing. 
Mr.  BROCK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  not  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  understood  cor- 
rectly but  did  he  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  Panama  City  in  April, 
1964,  had  committed  the  United  States, 
without  action  by  the  Congress,  to  the 
payment  of  $750  million?  Because,  if  so, 
I  am  stire  the  gentleman  would  know  that 
this  does  not  accurately  describe  the  fact, 
which  was  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   and  our  U.S.  delegation,  in 
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company  with  the  other  19  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  agreed,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  their  governments  and  their 
parliaments,  to  this  enlargement  of  the 
Fund.  That  is  what  we  are  assembled 
here  to  do  today,  to  examine  this  pro- 
posal of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  see  whether  we  agree  to  it.  Is  that 
not  exactly  what  happened? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  point  is  there  is  now 
a  feeling  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  pass  this  legislation  because 
there  was  an  agreement  and  that  to  a 
certain  degree  we  should  live  up  to  our 
international  agreement. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
suggesting  that  if  the  Congress  wanted 
to  repudiate  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  to  give  Fidel  Castro  a  pat  on  the 
back,  under  its  constitutional  jurisdiction 
it  could  not  turn  down  this  bill?  The 
gentleman  is  not  suggesting  that  the 
Congress  is  being  deprived  of  its  powers, 
is  he? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  suggesting  the 
Congress  cannot  do  something,  but  I 
have  not  seen  much  evidence  of  the  Con- 
gress doing  such  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  pinpointed  the  point  in- 
volved. It  does  put  Congress  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  having  to  repudi- 
ate. We  do  not  like  to  do  that.  This  is 
not  a  proper  way  for  us  to  proceed.  We 
see  this  happening  increasingly.  On  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  Congress 
is  asked  not  to  repudiate  actions  of  our 
executive  oflBcials.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  reply  to 
my  friend  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  should  like  to  hear  of  a 
more  orderly  and  sensible  procedure 
than  what  we  now  have,  in  order  to  try 
to  get  others  to  contribute.  The  only 
way  we  can  do  that  is  to  get  them  to- 
gether at  the  place  such  as  Panama  City 
and  make  a  tentative  agreement  with 
them,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Parliaments  of  Guatemala  and  of 
Chile  and  of  this  country  and  the  others 
of  the  19  members  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.    How  else  can  we  get  at  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  ,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  simply,  by  con- 
sulting with  congressional  leaders  first 
on  a  few  of  these  things. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  precisely  what 
happened  before. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  no;  there  was 
none  of  this. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  why  Congress- 
men of  both  parties  were  in  the  delega- 
tion to  Panama  City,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress might  interpose  its  views  on  that 
preliminary  basis. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  procedure  for 
committing  U.S.  taxpayers  which  is  be- 
coming fashionable.  I  can  think  of 
meeting  after  meeting  of  some  special- 
ized group  of  the  United  Nations  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  or  "Oogadooga"  or  some 
other  faraway  place  where  they  get  to- 
gether, foreigners  as  well  as  Americans, 
and  vote  that  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
that  agency  or  agencies  be  increased,  and 
then  send  the  bill  to  Congress.  Of 
course.  Congress  could  turn  them  down, 
but  it  never  does,  and  the  gentleman  well 
knows  it.  This  is  a  procedure  which  has 
become  all  too  fashionable,  and  all  too 
costly. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  sole  question  before 
us  today  is  whether  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  free  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  jurisdiction,  wishes  to  cast 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  or  wishes  to  abolish  it  from  the 
map.  It  can  do  either  one.  We  are  not 
inhibited  by  anything  anybody  has  done. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comment,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
agree  that  that  is  the  sole  issue  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  a  result  of  these 
meetings  in  faraway  countries  we  are 
called  upon  to  dig  into  the  pockets  of 
our  taxpayers  and  take  out  the  money. 
That  is  another  reason  why  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point 
for  a  brief  response  to  the  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

This  is  the  constitutional  method 
which  is  traditional  in  this  country;  that 
first  we  negotiate  with  foreign  countries. 
This  is  the  only  way  we  can  make  inter- 
national compacts,  the  only  way  we  can 
make  international  treaties,  the  only  way 
we  can  make  international  agreements. 
We  negotiate  first  and  then  come  back  to 
the  Congress — or,  if  it  is  a  treaty,  to  the 
Senate  for  approval.  This  is  the  tradi- 
tional way  approved  by  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  believe  we  have  ex- 
plored the  subject. 

If  I  might  proceed,  I  believe  a  second 
point  which  should  be  considered  today, 
as  I  started  to  mention,  is  that  in  fact 
we  are  using  this  as  a  method  of  divert- 
ing funds  which  would  normally  be  ap- 
propriated and  authorized  under  foreign 
aid  programs,  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  into  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  into 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
because  it  is  a  more  palatable  method  of 
applying  these  funds. 

I  should  like  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
Members  slightly  as  to  the  basic  origin 
of  this  program. 


The  Social  Progress  Trust  Fimd  came 
into  existence  through  enactment  of 
Public  Law  86-735  in  September  of  i960 
The  title  of  the  act  was  "An  act  provid- 
ing for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Chile."  The  legislation  was  reported 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
An  authorization  for  an  appropriation  of 
$394  million  was  provided  for  this  new 
foreign  aid  program. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report 
described  the  program  as  follows : 

This  program  of  social  development  is  not 
expected  to  Include  financing  In  productive 
facilities  such  as  hydroeleftrlc  power  and 
Industrial  production.  Its  purpose  Is,  rather, 
to  assist  In  financing  basic  Improvements 
that  will  make  possible  better  living  condi- 
tions for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  Improve  his 
earning  capacity.  Adequate  funds  for  such 
Improvements  are  not  available  except  from 
Government  sources. 

It  goes  on  to  say  further  that: 
In  order  that  the  Congress  may  have  full 
information  on  which  better  to  determine 
any,  and  what  kind  of.  additional  legislation 
is  necessary,  the  b/ll  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Senate  currently  In- 
formed about  the  plans  and  programs  for 
the  use  of  the  funds. 

I  think  It  might  be  a  pertinent  question 
to  ask  the  committee  itself  whether  they 
have  received  such  reports  as  any  time 
in  the  last  year  or  2  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  short,  it  was  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which 
spawned  the .  program  and  which  was 
designated  by  law  to  follow  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

In  fiscal  1964  the  budget  proposal  was 
for  an  increase  of  $200  million  in  author- 
ization for  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  The  authorization  was  a  part  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  actual  appro- 
priation in  January  1964  was  only  $131 
million,  making  total  appropriations  of 
$525  million  for  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund — all  out  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  in  foreign  aid  bills. 

In  past  years,  we  have  heard  much 
about  backdoor  spending  through  the 
Treasury,  without  any  congressional 
check  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. Because  a  vast  majority  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  here  in  the  House,  saw 
back-door  spending  as  a  means  of  cir- 
cumventing Congress  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives, we  did  something  about  it. 

The  bill  before  us  today  goes  far  fur- 
ther than  mere  back-door  spending.  At 
least  back-door  spending  is  done  by 
Americans.  What  we  have  before  us 
today  is  what  I  prefer  to  call  "trap- 
door" spending.  Last  April,  at  a  meeting 
in  Panama,  it  was  decided  that  Congress 
would  authorize  and  appropriate  an 
additional  $750  million  to  the  IDE's 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  At  a 
meeting  dominated  by  Latin  American 
officials,  it  was  decided  how  much,  for 
what  purpose,  and  under  what  banking 
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«eulations  the  U.S.  Congress  would 
Inthorize  and  appropriate  $750  million. 
The  trap  in  this  trapdoor  financing  is 
iat  advocates  of  the  bill  will  tell  you  that 
Congress  must  support  this  legislation, 
or  stand  accused  of  reneging  on  an  in- 
ternational agreement  entered  into  by 
our  Secretary  of  Treasury  nearly  a  year 
ago  Two  years  from  now — without  the 
knowledge  of  a  single  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate— Treasury  officials  may 
commit  Congress  to  spending  an  addi- 
tional billion  or  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
for  IDE,  prior  to  a  single  day's  hearings 
before  the  appropriate  congressional 
committee.  I 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank— IDB — came  into  legal  existence 
on  December  30,  1959,  and  began  opera- 
tions in  the  fall  of  1960.  On  June  19. 
1961.  the  IDB  and  the  United  States 
executed  an  agreement  known  as  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  agreement. 
Under  it  the  IDB  was  named  to  admin- 
ister the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  and 
authorized  to  charge  said  trust  fund  for 
expenses  incurred.  For  the  year  1963 
such  charges  were  $941,422. 

Thus  without  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  ever  coming  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  this 
foreign  aid  program  was  grafted  onto 
roB  operations  through  IDB  being 
named  agent  to  administer  this  special 
trust  fund. 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  contain  any 
provisions  merging  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  into  the  soft  loan  functions 
of  the  IDB  which  are  carried  on  through 
its  Fund  for  Special  Operations.  But  we 
are  told  there  is  an  "understanding"  no 
further  requests  will  be  made  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund,  since  the  expanded  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  the  IDB  is  to  take 
care  of  both  its  operations  as  carried  on 
in  the  past  and  those  of  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund.  Again,  without  legis- 
lation, the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
foreign  aid  operations  are  to  be  wired 
into  the  IDB  through  executive 
"understandings." 

The  United  States  as  sole  contributor 
to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  had 
complete  control  of  that  fund.  The 
United  States,  although  putting  up  83.5 
percent  of  the  proposed  $900  million  in- 
crease in  the  IDB's  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations, will  end  up  with  only  42.5  per- 
cent control  as  that  is  the  voting  power 
of  the  United  States  in  the  IDB.  It  is 
true  the  United  States  can  exercise  a 
Russian  veto  type  of  control  since  it  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  to  approve  an 
IDE  loan  from  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations but  that  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
100  percent  control  we  exercise  over  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  today. 

Initially  the  contribution  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  tJie  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  was  payable  50  percent 
in  gold  or  U.S.  dollars  and  50  percent  in 
their  local  currencies.  That  procedure 
was  followed  when  mendber  country  sub- 
scriptions were  increased  by  approxi- 
mately $73  million  early  in  1964.  The 
U.S.  portion  of  the  increase  was  $50  mil- 
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lion.  Now,  under  another  "understand- 
ing" not  in  the  legislation  at  all,  the 
Latin  American  member  countries  addi- 
tional subscriptions  of  $150  million  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  is  to  be  pay- 
able solely  in  local  currencies.  It  is  ob- 
vious the  other  "understandings"  are 
becoming  more  important  than  the  law 
itself. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  was  a  soundly  conceived  develop- 
ment lending  institution.  Under  its 
"ordinary  operations"  it  makes  sound 
development  loans  on  conventional 
terms.  It  has  been  able  to  borrow  $225 
million  in  the  U.S.  private  investment 
market  plus  borrowings  equivalent  to 
$24.2  million  in  Italian,  S15  million  in 
German,  and  $8.4  million  in  British  pri- 
vate investment  markets.  Ordinary 
sound  development  lending  was  to  com- 
prise 85  percent  of  the  IDB  operations 
under  its  initial  capitalization.  But 
through  these  "understandings"  rather 
than  change  in  law.  sound  lending  is  giv- 
ing way  to  soft  lending. 

At  the  end  of  1964  loans  of  the  IDB 
under  its  "ordinary  operations"  totaled 
$544.6  million;  under  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  the  loan  total  was  $170.9 
million  and  IDB  as  agent  for  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  had  approved  loans 
totaling   $450  million  from  that  fund. 
Thus  if  the  latter  two  functions  are  to  be 
combined  according  to  an  "understand- 
ing," the  soft  lending  of  $620.9  million  al- 
ready exceeds  the  $544.6  million  ordinary 
sound  development  lending  operations  of 
the  Bank.     This  bill  will  further  sub- 
merge the  relative   importance  of   the 
normal  lending  operations  for  which  the 
Bank  was  established.     It  will  become 
more  and  more  a  foreign  aid  agency. 
^  You  will  be  told  that  urgent  action  is 
needed  on  this  bill  lest  we  lose  forward 
momentum  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.    We  seem  to  have  up  a  pretty 
good  head  of  steam  entirely  apart  from 
the  IDB's  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
and  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund.    In 
calendar  year   1964  AID  assistance  to 
Latin '  America  was  $816.1   million,  up 
from  $464.6  million  in  1963;   food-for- 
peace  assistance  in  1964  was  $248.5  mil- 
lion, up  from  $212.8  million  in  1963;  and 
Peace  Corps  expenditures  were  $19.4  mil- 
lion in  1964  as  against  $15.6  million  in 
1963.    That  is  a  total  of  $1,304  billion 
U.S.  assistance  to  Latin  America  in  1964, 
up  from  $807.8  million  in  1963,  without 
any  reference  to  IDB  and  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  operations  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  IDB  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  assistance  in  1964  was 
$49.4  million,  up  from  $32.5  million  in 
1963,  while  that  under  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund  was  $86.6  million  in  1964, 
up  from  $48.6  million  in  1963.  Combin- 
ing these  two  operations— IDB  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  and  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund— they  accounted  for  $136 
million  assistance  in  1964  and  $81.1  mil- 
lion in  1963  or  only  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  direct  U.S.  assistance  that 
was  extended  to  Latin  America  in  both 
1964  and  1963.    It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep 


this  "forward  momentum"  argimaent  In 
perspective. 

Here  is  a  further  interesting  fact.    The 
one  form  of  assistance  to  Latin  America 
that  declined  in  1964  was  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  IDB  under  which  the 
Bank  makes  conventional  development 
loans  which  at  the  outset  was  supposed 
to  be  the  principal  function  of  the  Bank. 
Such  conventional  loan  assistance  by  the 
IDB  dechned  from  $178.6  million  in  1963 
to  $164  million  in  1964.    The  ordinary 
operations  of  the  IDB,  of  course,  will 
continue  whether  this  bill  passes  or  not. 
The  conmiittee  report  explains  that 
economy  and  simplification  of  operations 
are  reasons  for  merging  the  soft-loan 
functions  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions   and    the    Social    Progress    Trust 
Fund.    I  would  like  to  suggest  another 
one,   not   mentioned   in  the   report.    I 
suspect  it  is  the  controlling  one;  nam61y, 
that  it  is  easier  to  get  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations through  the  Congress  when 
the  request  is  dressed  up  as  a  proposed 
increase    in    an   international   banking 
organization  rather  than  as  additional 
foreign  aid   assistance.    After   all,  the 
last  time  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fimd 
was  up  for  an  increase  in  funds,  the  $200 
million  request  was  cut  back  to  $131  mil- 
lion in  the  actual  appropriation. 

We  should  recognize  this  bill  for  what 
it  is.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it,  to  a 
large  extent,  is  but  a  blind  to  get  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  a  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation on  a  3-year  basis.  Thus  we  add 
a  new  phrase  to  the  lexicon  of  foreign 
aid — not  only  do  we  have  back-door  fi- 
nancing, now  we  are  adding  trapdoor 
financing. 

In  the  President's  message  on  foreign 
aid  this  year  he  said  in  the  message,  and 
I  will  paraphrase  it  as  best  I  can,  that 
the  administration  does  not  seek  any  new 
funds  for  development  loans  this  year  in 
the  area  of  South  America.  Now,  that 
just  simply  is  not  true.  It  does  not  seek 
it  under  the  foreign  aid  appropriation, 
but  it  does  under  this  bill  in  the  amount 
of  $250  million  a  year. 

Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  the  Presidents  foreign  aid  re- 
quest clearly  pointed  out  that  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  part  of  the 
total  was  the  matter  which,  under  the 
rules  of  this  body,  was  handled  by  the 
appropriate  committee,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Conamittee.  There  was  the 
clearest  possible  expression  of  that  in  the 
President's  message.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  attempt  to  deceive  anyone, 
and  I  am  sure  no  one  was  deceived. 

BIr.  BROCK.  There  are  some  of  us 
who  are  obviously  not.  but  the  point  is  in 
the  past  this  has  been  under  foreign  aid 
and  the  money  ^hat  went  into  the  Fxmd 
for  Special  Operations  was  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  as  a 
foreign  aid  appropriation. 

Mr.  REUSS.    No.    The  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  was  in  the  beginning,  is    V 
now,  and  forever  will  be,  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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It  is  the  now  defunct  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  which  has  been,  and  which 
always  will  be  handled  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  stand  corrected.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  But  the  point 
is  we  have  merged  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Funds  into  the  so-called  window 
for  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 
They  are  now  one  window  by  agreement, 
and,  in  effect,  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  is  no  more.  It  was  originally  for- 
eign aid,  and  now  we  are  giving  money 
which  would  have  gone  into  that  pro- 
gram under  this  piece  of  legislation 
through  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  as  a  banking  matter. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
at  that  point?  ^ 

Mr.  BROCK.     Yes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  a  correct  ex- 
pression. However,  the  gentleman 
should  rejoice  that  under  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  being  requested  to,  and  are, 
contributing  very  substantial  sums,  $150 
million  in  local  currencies,  whereas  under 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  they  con- 
tributed nothing.  Therefore,  this  ar- 
rangement is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
United  States  and  makes  our  dollars  go 
much  further,  and  encourages  the  very 
important  principle  of  self-help. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I 
should  just  like  to  point  out  two  things. 
One  is  that  a  lot  of  these  foreign  coun- 
tries' contributions  are  in  so-called  soft 
currency  or  local  currency.  The  point  is 
we  do  appreciate  their  contribution,  but 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  easing  our  dollar  prob- 
lem at  all  to  send  another  $750  million 
out  of  this  Nation.  I  do  not  see  that  we 
can  connect  the  two  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  does  ease  our  dollar 
problem,  though. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN. ,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BrademasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  45,  and  wish  to 
address  myself  to'  one  of  the  activities 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  in  which  I  have  a  particular  in- 
terest: namely,  the  advance  of  higher 
education  in  Latin  America. 

In  1961,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  GiAiMo],  I  visited  Argentina 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  potential 
role  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
Latin  America  in  helping  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  GiAiMo  and  I  talked  in  their  own 
language  with  a  considerable  number  of 
university  presidents,  professors,  stu- 
dents and  government  officials  in  a  most 
frank  and  free  manner  and  on  our  return 
reported  on  our  observations  and  offered 
a  number  of  recommendations  for  U.S. 
policy  toward  assisting  higher  education 
in  Latin  America.  Our  report  was  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  a  committee  print 
of   the   Committee    on   Education    and 


Labor  entitled  "The  University  in  Latin 
America:  Argentina  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress." 

Let  me  say  here  simply  that  our  visit 
to  Argentina  persuaded  us  that  the  vmi- 
versities  of  Latin  America  are  an  indis- 
E>ensable  key  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  reform  which  these  na- 
tions must  have  if  they  are  to  create 
democratic  societies  and  free  political  in- 
stitutions that  will  endure.  It  will  pri- 
marily be  up  to  the  universities  of  Latin 
America  to  produce  the  engineers,  the 
agricultural  specialists,  and  the  techni- 
cians needed  to  fight  hunger,  poverty, 
and  disease  and  to  move  the  economies 
of  their  countries  into  the  20th  century. 

What  do  these  remarks  have  to  do  with 
the  legislation  we  are  here  today  consid- 
ering? It  seems  to  me  that  any  fair 
minded  examination  of  the  record  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  since 
the  beginning  of  its  activities  shows  that 
the  Bank  has  done  an  exceptionally  fine 
job  in  encouraging  the  development  of 
stronger  colleges  and  universities  in  Latin 
America,  and  that  this  outstanding  rec- 
ord is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  this 
legislation,  which  calls  for  increased  U.S. 
support  of  the  Bank,  deserves  the  over- 
whelming supfKjrt  of  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

As  the  administrator  of  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  has  given  financial 
support  to  projects  for  higher  education 
and  advanced  training  which  are  closely 
linked  with  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  its  member  countries.  The 
Bank  began  its  educational  activities  in 
1962  and  since  then  has  approved  17 
loans  in  15  Latin  American  countries, 
loans  which  are  being  used  to  help  fi- 
nance programs  in  more  than  45  centers 
of  teaching  and  advanced  research,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  300,000  students. 

Loans  approved  since  1962  amount  to 
$29,350,000,  or  approximately  38  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  projects,  which  is 
estimated  at  $76  million.  The  rest  of  the 
cost  is  financed,  37  percent  with  local 
support  and  the  remaining  25  percent 
with  funds  from  outside  sources  such  as 
the  Ford,  Rockefeller,  and  Kellogg  Foun- 
dations, and  AID. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund,  the  Inter-American  Bank 
has  loaned  technical  or  financial  aid 
only  for  educational  projects  in  the  fields 
of  the  basic  sciences,  engineering  and 
related  applied  sciences,  public  health, 
agronomy  and  veterinary  medicine,  and 
the  training  of  college  faculty. 

The  projects  approved,  many  of  them 
already  underway,  have  included  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  libraries  as  well 
as  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  carry  out  such  projects. 

The  contracts  which  the  Bank  signs 
with  the  borrowing  universities  involve 
an  agreement  on  their  part  to  modernize 
their  operations  and  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  improve  their  curriculums  and 
their  research  activities,  increase  the 
number  of  full-time  professors  and  elim- 
inate unnecessary  and  costless  duplica- 


tion through  creating  departments  along 
modern  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  recall  that 
among  the  10  points  President  Kennedy 
urged  for  stimulating  economic  and  so- 
cial  development  in  Latin  America  were 
proposals  for  helping  to  strengthen  Latin 
American  universities  in  what  I  would 
call  the  strategic  fields,  that  is  to  say, 
those  fields  of  study,  such  as  engineering! 
public  administration,  agronomy  and 
the  natural  sciences,  which  provide  the 
trained  men  and  women  necessary  for 
such  economic  and  social  development. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  fa- 
mous address  of  March  13,  1961,  at  the 
White  House : 

We  must  rapidly  expand  the  training  of 
those  needed  to  man  the  economies  of  rap- 
idly  developing  countries."  This  means  ex- 
panded universities,  graduate  schools,  and 
research  Institutes. 

The  charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  which 
set  forth  the  goals  of  a  10-year  educa- 
tional program  for  the  Latin-American 
countries,  echoed  this  viewpoint.  Said 
the  special  resolution  added  to  the  char- 
ter, one  of  the  objectives  is  to  achieve 
"reform,  extension  and  improvement  of 
higher  education  so  that  a  very  much 
higher  proportion  of  young  people  may 
have  access  to  it." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  uni- 
versities of  Latin  America  have  played  a 
highly  significant  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  democracies  in  those  countries 
but  there  can  also  be  no  question  that 
Latin  American  universities  need  vast 
improvement  in  their  organizations  and 
curriculums  and  practices  if  they  are  to 
be  able  successfully  to  fulfill  their  mis- 
sion of  producing  the  eflucated  leader- 
ship necessary  for  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  that  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

This  is  why  the  kind  of  assistance 
which  can  be  provided  through  Inter- 
American  Bank  loans  is  so  essential. 

Let  me  here  provide  a  few  facts  which 
may  be  helpful  in  understanding  what 
the  Inter-American  Bank  has  been  seek- 
ing to  do  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
in  Latin  America.  Just  before  the 
charter  of  Punta  del  Este  was  signed, 
there  were  some  160  universities  in  Latin 
America,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
520,000  students — this  includes  the  stu- 
dents at  university  level  technical  insti- 
tutions. By  1964  the  number  of  univer- 
sities had  leaped  to  196  with  a  total  stu- 
dent population  of  680,000. 

A  conference  on  education  and  social 
development  in  Latin  America,  held  at 
Santiago.  Chile,  in  1962,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  UNESCO,  set  forth  some  pro- 
visional goals  for  1965  and  1970,  goals 
that  were  required  to  meet  the  commit- 
ments undertaken  at  Punta  del  Este. 
According  to  these  suggested  goals,  en- 
rollments in  higher  education  in  Latin 
America  should  reach  almost  a  million 
in  1970,  specifically  968,800,  an  average 
annual  Increase  of  approximately  6  per- 
cent, the  annual  increase  during  the 
years  1960  to  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
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.  on  a  country-by-country  basis,  the     and^n-ber^of  studen^, enrolled  in  the    e^Plain^  tj^ese ^^^^^^^^ 


Country 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Braiil - 

Chile 

ColotnMa 

Costa  Rica ;,■"' 

Dominican  Republic.  . 

Ecuador --- 

El  Salvador— ! -- 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama — ■ 

Parapiay 

Peru—- 

Uruguay 

Venezuela • 

Guatemala 


Total. 


1960 


Universi- 
ties 


22 
7 

32 
7 

25 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 

35 
2 
1 
2 
7 
1 
7 
1 


Number  of 
students 


160,600 
7,999 


1962 


Universi- 
ties 


160 


24,663 
20.687 
3,828 
4,241 
8,912 
2,241 


1,420 


1,184 
3,915 
>3.329 
29,270 
15,320 
24,320 


(•) 


22 
7 

37 
7 

25 
1 

.  1 
8 
1 
1 
1 

35 
2 
1 
2 
12 
1 
7 
1 


Number  of 
students 


160.371 

6,835 

80,644 

125,612 

27,410 

4,419 

15,000 

no,  928 

2,941 

1,565 

1,720 

82,030 

1,652 

5.056 

»3.566 


1964 


Universi- 
ties 


31.692 


•25 

7 

b40 

8 
•25 
1 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 

35 
2 
1 
2 

27 
1 
7 
1 


Number  of 
students  ~ 


cepted  role  of  stiJdents  in  Latin  America 
and  our  own  country  is  very  great. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  it  would  be 
most  useful  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  some  excerpts  from  a 
thoughtful  address  on  "The  Latin  Amer- 
ican University  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment," delivered  on  April  16,  1964,  at 
the  University  of  Panama  by  the  distin- 
guished head  of  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank,  Dr.  Felipe  Herrera. 

The  excerpts  from  Dr.  Herrera's  ad- 
dress follow : 

UNREST   IN    THE  UNIVERSmES:    CAUSE 
AND    EFFECT 

The  first  thought  that  comes  to  mind  on 
the  subject  has  to  do  with  the  current  situa- 
tion of  our  universities,  about  which  we  con- 
stantly hear  comments  and  Judgments  which 
reflect  concern  and  even  alarm;  comments 
and  Judgments  which  arise  not  only  from 
our  own  countries  but  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed repeatedly"  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe.  There  is  a  more  or  less  general- 
1  if  H^^5cPT,rniiPd  in  the  nolvtethnical  schools  are  Included.  . .  •    ,  .  .  ized  concern— but  more  blatant  in  more  con- 

?'"t"!^nr?Jw  ntheHUersidadVatolicadeNu  ,_„>.     servative    circles    or    in    those    which    have 

.Ptudenisenrollcd^^the^vrnvm^^^^^^  haVdly  been  In  contact  with  our  current  his- 

tory—about what  is  generally  labeled  as  the 

iSfordon  from  Ihe  OfficTof  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy,  NNashmglon; 


172 


(♦) 


196 


I  think  it  must  be  clear  that  more 
resources  both  domestic  and  foreign  must 
be  devoted  to  higher  education  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  not  easy  accurately  to 
judge  expenditures  for  education  in  Latin 
America  liut  an  authoritative  1963  study 
showed  that  total  expenditures  on  edu- 


«  Decree  No.  1297  of  1964  (Bogota,  May  30, 1964);  and 
"1  Report  of  the  UNESCO  mission,  Paris,  1964. 

It  is  important  not  only  to  encourage 
more  students  to  undertake  higher  edu- 
cation in  Latin  America.  It  is  also  es- 
sential to  consider  their  fields  of  study. 
One  of  the  most  serious  problems  Mr. 
GuiMo  and  I  found  during  our  trip  to 

Latin  America  was  that  far  too  many  ...,,. 

stSntTwere  enrolled,  for  example,  in  cation  in  1960  were  $1,650  milUon  or  ap 

the  law  while  far  too  few  were  engaged  proximately  3.9  percent  of  their  gross 

In  fields  far  more  essential  to  the  man-  national  product.    Some  15.7  percent  of 

power  requirements  of  these  developing  this  total  was  allocated  to  higher  edu- 

countries.    For  example,  the  Organiza-  cation.                                      ^     ,      t   *• 

tionof  American  States  has  urged:  First,  a  number  of  governments  in  Latin     

an  increase  in  student  enrollments  in  America  are  undertaking  to  increase  then     h^g  introduction- my  approach  to  this  prob- 

eneineering  from   21   percent   of   total  national  investments  in  education.   Peru,     lem  has  been  to  recall  that  in  countries  that 

SSv  enrollment  in  1962  to  25  per-  for  instance,  raised  its  expenditures  on     face  such  tremendous  problems  and  '^Jfe 

Sra"'d. 'second,  a  ris"   in  enrollments  education  to  4  percent  of  gross  national     SvXing"rTorrisTn^e°a."oVam^^^^^^ 

in  agricultural  sciences  and  veterinary  product  in  1964  from  2  percent  in  1950.     lllflS^^Zf°^{,,;^o  not  reflect  this  situ- 

medicine  to  10  percent  of  the  total  rather  jt  is  clear,  however,  that  a  combination     ^^j^^      rj^^   difficulties   and   the   tensions 

than  the  3.2  percent  figure  of  1962.  of  weapons  is  required  to  make  an  effec-     ^^at  arise  from  the  general  situation,  charac- 

Consider    a    country   like    Argentina,  tive  assault  on  this  problem  of  produc-     terized  by  insufficient  economic  development 

which  is  a  great  agricultural  area.    Only  ing  the  educated  men  and  women  our     vis-a-vis  ^he  growing  demographic  pressur^ 

3.6  percent  of  all  Argentina's  university  Latin-Americanfriends need  to  cope  with    the  ^^quit^^J^  ^^^'^foL 


unrest  or  the  instability  of  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican universities. 

The  active  participation  of  the  students  In 
militant  politics,  the  declarations  from  stu- 
dent organizations  on  socio-political  prob- 
lems of  their  own  country  or  international 
ones,  their  demands  for  reforms  of  their  cur- 
riculum, their  criticism  of  their  academic 
and  administrative  authorities  and  the  peri- 
odic strikes  supported  by  these  declarations, 
demonstrations  and  demands,  all  this,  they 
believe.  Is  evidence  that  a  deep  crisis  exists 
which  not  only  Is  upsetting  the  true  spirit 
of  the  university,  but  is  threatening  the  very 
future  of  the  university  Itself. 

Most  certainly  Influenced  by  my  own  ex- 
perience m  university  activities  as  a  student 
and  as  a  professor — the  latter  already  men- 
tioned as  I  thanked  Profession  Arosemena  for 


graduates  between  1900  and  1960  were 
enrolled  in  agricultural  sciences  and 
veterinary  medicine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  include  a  table 
showing  the  distribution  of  university 
enrollments  in  Latin  America  in  1960: 


the  immense  difficulties  they  face 

The      Inter-American      Development 
Bank  is  only  one  of  the  sources  of  finan- 
cial assistance  required  to  help  do  this 
job  but  it  is  an  essential  source. 
Mr.   Chairman,   following   is   a   table 


the  growing  expectations 
the  exodus  of  the  rural  population  to  the 
cities  vls-a-vls  the  nascent  Industries  that 
cannot  cope  with  this  displaced  labor  force, 
the  formation  (notwithstanding  all  these 
factors)  of  a  new  middle  class  that  demands 
new  opportunities  and  clamors  for  new  re- 


Spccialties 


]  ;»u-ollment 


Medical  sciences - 

Law _ 

EnpincorinR 

Social  scionces -- 

Humanities 

Teaching 

Ba>;ie  and  natural  sciences... 

Fine  arts , 

Agriculture  ' 


Total. 


113,414 
105,710 
93,918 
88, 432 
61, 152 
21,367 
19,878 
14,626 
10,704 


1  -.       *   ^,,+.,^,^0     sDonslbllities,  the  Influence  of  the  worldwide 

showing  the  several  sources  of  outside     ^P^^glcVl  dilemma,  all  of  this  must  neces- 


Percentage 


529,191 


21 

20 

18 

17 

11 

4 

4 

3 

2 


100 


financing  of  higher  education  and  ad- 
vanced training  in  Latin  America  be- 
tween January  1. 1962,  and  June  30,  1964. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  many  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  look  with  real 
alarm  at  the  political  activities  of  some 
of  the  students  at  Latin  American  uni- 
versities. Without  in  any  way  minimiz- 
ing the  distressing  actions  of  some  stu- 
dents there.  I  think  it  is  important  to 


sarlly  find  a  response  in  the  universities.  To 
the  extent  that  our  political  and  Intellectual 
leaders  proclaim  that  It  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  our  hemisphere  to  progress,  and  that  this 
progress  must  be  achieved  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  by  radically  reforming  and 
transforming  obsolete  structures.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  this  unrest  must  touch  a  respon- 
sive chord  In  the  university  and  In  the  stu- 
dents' attitude.  The  Illogical,  startling, 
alarming  fact  would  be  the  contrary.  A  pas- 
sive and  quiet  university  in  a  country  living 
such    an    Intense    and    dramatic 


understand  that  there  are  substantial 

'Includes  agricultural  scien(i(s,  veterinary  studies,    ^nd  significant  differences  between  uni-  through 

fisheries,  milk  industries,  forestH'.  anfl  related  subjects.     ^gj.gjj.y  students  in  the  United  States  and  change   would   be   an   anachronism,   ana   ix. 

^Source:  GAS:  "La  Educaciojn  en   America  Latma.     -r  _4.^„    America     differences    which    help  — •^'« —-"  ^--o '^"^'"'''^•"■rent. 
Presentacion  Estadlstica."    W^lngton,  1963  (p.  37).        i-.aun   Auieiii-tt,    ^^^ 


could  even  be  a  grave  deterrent. 
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This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  be  the  defenders  of  a  permanent  Im- 
balance or  that  we  should  preach  that  dis- 
order and  lack  of  discipline  are  absolute 
conditions  of  our  universities.  It  Is  simply 
a  matter  of  being  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  Inevitable  unrest  arising  from  the  times 
In  which  we  live — and  which  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  placate  only  through  exhortations  to 
discipline  or  by  taking  strong-handed  meas- 
ures— and  mutinies  and  disturbances  whose 
moving  force  are  the  vested  interests  of  those 
who  seek  to  use  this  climate  and  tension  to 
other  ends.  There  must  be  a  clear-cut  dis- 
tinction between  the  natural  unrest  which 
university  students,  attuned  to  their  times, 
must  reflect  as  a  result  of  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  reigning  conditions  and  their 
Impatience  tb  overcome  them,  and  that  un- 
rest caused  by  Interests  alien  to  the  university 
and  purposely  encouraged.  One  must  pro- 
ceed with  full  objectivity  in  this  analysis 
since  experience  has  shown  that  many  times 
the  student's  natural  unrest  about  his  cur- 
riculum or  the  guidance  offered  by  the  uni- 
versity, is  distorted  or  purposely  tinged  so 
that  it  may  seem  to  be  arising  from  a  purely 
political  motivation.  And  so  it  happens, 
that  many  times  the  label  "communism" — or 
any  other  "ism" — is  hung  on  what  is  really 
only  the  expression  of  disagreement  from  a 
youth  not  receiving  from  their  universities 
the  answers  they  seek  to  the  great  problems 
surrounding  them  and  filling  them  with 
anguish. 

This  vital  anguish  In  today's  young  Latin 
American  should  give  xis  pause  for  thought, 
as  he  contemplates  his  own  backwardness 
compared  with  the  progress  of  other  coun- 
tries and  regions,  and  the  unstable  means 
available  to  him  compared  to  the  fabulous 
technological  and  scientific  progress  and 
means  available  to  the  others.  It  is  only 
natural  for  him  to  believe  that  the  univer- 
sity is  not  in  tune  with  the  times,  and  that 
changes  are  not  in  step  with  the  pace  re- 
quired by  his  vital  anguish.  When  we  were 
students,  we  also  were  filled  with  a  similar 
unrest^  the  only  difference  being  that  it  was 
another  moment  in  history,  and  one  certainly 
less  tense  and  demanding  than  the  present 
one.  We  also  lived  through  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding from  those  who  confused  the 
real  motives  of  our  unrest  with  motives 
which  in  their  opinion,  warranted  the  label 
of  indiscipline  and  extremism.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  in  analyzing  this  crucial  problem  of 
the  university  today,  that  we  must  disre- 
gard easy,  and  usually  wrong,  generalizations. 

It  would  be  far  more  harmful  perhaps  for 
countries  such  as  ours,  to  have  a  young  gen- 
eration unmoved,  and  without  this  unrest, 
for  this  would  mean  that  we  would  be  con- 
demning ourselves  to  a  conformist  strait- 
Jacket.  And  a  conformist  attitude  in  a 
young  country  in  today's  world  would  only 
lead  us  to  accept  the  worst  form  of  colonial- 
ism: that  which  presupposes  the  passive  at- 
titude of  one  who  is  resigned  to  his  fate  and 
expects  outside  succor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  road  to  transform- 
ing Latin-American  universities  is  clearly 
filled  with  historical,  financial,  and  psy- 
chological obstacles.  But  if  students  are 
to  be  turned  away  from  the  lure  of  Com- 
munist slogans  and  easy  ideological  solu- 
tions toward  the  tough  path  of  making 
slow,  but  enduring  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  their  countries,  there  is  no 
other  way  but  to  do  battle  with  the 
obstacles. 

This  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  undertaken  to  do.  The  total 
impact  of  its  program  is  helping  create 
a  climate  in  which  students  and  political 
leaders  are  coming  to  understand  that 
the  urgent  problems  confronting  their 
peoples  cannot  be  solved  by  easy  slogans 


but  by  providing  trained  and  educated 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MailliardI. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  45  and  under  my 
unanimous-consent  request  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  I  shall  insert  my 
reasons  for  this  support. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been 
said  in  the  debate  here  today  about  the 
balance-of-payments  problem — and  I 
note  from  the  press  that  today  President 
Johnson  and  other  Government  officials 
are  meeting  with  nearly  400  business 
executives  to  discuss  details  of  the  volun- 
tary program  for  reducing  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  which  if  not  con- 
trolled could  ultimately  have  a  most  un- 
favorable effect  on  the  stability  of  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  President 
has  suggested  a  number  of  means — both 
legislative  and  voluntary — for  diminish- 
ing the  outflow  of  dollars,  there  is  one 
obvious  way  to  meet  this  challenge  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  suggested  insofar  as 
I  have  been  able  to  determine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  propose  is  a  vol- 
untary action  on  the  part  of  American 
business  to  decrease  this  unfavorable 
balance,  without  any  adverse  effects.  An 
important  element  in  this  unfavorable 
balance  is  the  payment  of  ocean  freights 
to  foreign-flag  carriers  for  the  trans- 
portation of  American  exports  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  informed  sources  have 
estimated  that  only  70  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's cargo  capacity  is  being  utilized  by 
American  exporters  and  shippers.  The 
steamship  companies  estimate  an  un- 
used capacity  of  between  8  and  9  million 
revenue  tons.  Briefly,  this  would  gen- 
erate an  estimated  $350  million  of  in- 
creased operating  revenue,  of  which  60 
to  70  percent  would  be  earned  or  con- 
served toward  a  move  favorable  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  facts  in 
mind,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  unused 
capacity  should  be  utilized  in  preference 
to  foreign-flag  carriers,  especially  when 
we  realize  that  American  liner  vessel 
rates  for  cargoes  are  identical  with  those 
charged  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  reso- 
lution today  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  on  a  voluntary  basis  American 
industi-y  should  be  urged  to  utilize  this 
unused  capacity  on  American  ships  and 
thus  substantially  reduce  our  payments 
deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  balance-of-pay- 
ments question  is  a  troublesome  problem 
and  the  appeal  to  "Ship  American" 
should  be  made  at  the  highest  level, 
preferably  the  White  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  merits  of 
H.R.  45: 

The  measure  being  considered  today  is 
a  most  important  one;  to  authorize  in- 
creased U.S.  participation  in  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank.  This  bill  marks 
another  step  in  the  program  first  pro- 
posed by  President  Eisenhower. 

At  his  urging  the  Organization  of 
American  States  met  in.,  the  city  of 
Bogota,  Colombia,  in  September  1960,  to 


study  the  formulation  of  new  measures 
for  inter-American  economic  coopera- 
tion. At  this  meeting,  the  U.S.  Govern" 
ment,  based  oh  the  authorization  received 
from  the  Congress  in  the  act  for  the 
inter-American  program  for  social 
progress — Public  Law  86-735 — declared 
its  purpose  to  establish  a  special  inter. 
American  fund  for  social  development" 
and  proposed  that  the  Inter-American 
Dji^opment  Bank  be  the  primary  mech- 
^■Ri  for  its  administration. 

Thereafter,  these  measures,  which  were 
designed  to  bring  about  a  radical  change 
in  inter-American  economic  policy,  as 
well  as  in  the  social  policies  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries,  received  more 
definitive  orientation  through  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  formulated  by  Presl- 
dent  Kennedy.  On  March  13,  1961,  in 
his  White  House  speech.  President  Ken- 
nedy emphasized  that  social  progress  and 
economic  development  are  complemen- 
tary objectives,  and  that  this  social 
progress  program  is  an  effort  to  create  a 
social  framework  within  which  all  the 
people,  including  the  least  privileged 
classes  of  society,  could  share  in  the 
benefits  of  prosperity  and  look  with  hope 
to  the  future.  The  program  took  on  new 
significance  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
moved  forward.  It  supported  the  faith 
that  land  reform,  tax  reform,  better 
housing,  and  community  facilities— all 
could  be  achieved  with  a  cooperative, 
democratic  framework,  without  violence. 

On  May  27,  1961,  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  of  Public  Law  86- 
735,  appropriated,  as  part  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  $500  million  of 
which  $394  million  were  devoted  to  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  provide  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  fields  of  land  set- 
tlement and  improved  land  use,  housing 
for  low-income  groups,  water  supply  and 
sanitation,  and  higher  education  and 
advanced  training.  This  was  augmented 
by  another  $131  million  in  1963. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  to 
use  the  multilateral  approach  in  attack- 
ing the  problems  of  social  development 
in  Latin  America  had  ahiple  precedent 
in  U.S.  policy.  The  adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Bretton  Woods  in- 
stitutions— World  Bank  and  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund — the  use  of  inter- 
governmental committees  in  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  the  creation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  and  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
itself  are  evidence  of  a  deep  conviction, 
born  out  of  experience,  of  the  value  of 
the  multilateral  approach  as  an  instru- 
ment of  U.S.  policy.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  help  Latin 
Americans  at  the  grassroots  level 
through  Latin  American  multilateral  or- 
ganizations brought  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse throughout  the  Hemisphere — ex- 
cept from  Fidel  Castro,  who  derided  the 
Alliance  and  the  Trust  Fund  and  ques- 
tioned the  U.S.  determination  to  aid 
Latin-American  development. 

At  its  fifth  annual  meeting,  held  at 
Panama  City,  Panama,  in  April  1964,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican   Development    Bank    unanimously 
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recommended  that  member  governments 
ftoorove  such  an  expansion  under  which, 
in  brief  the  member  countries  would 
contribute  a  total  of  $900  million  to  the 
pvnanded  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
over  a  3-year  period.  The  United  States 
would  put  up  $750  million  of  the  in- 
crease and  the  Latin  Aijxerican  coun- 
tries $150  million,  each  in  its  own  na- 
tional currency.  The  United  States 
would  thus  provide  $250  million  per  year 
for  the  calendar  years  1965,  1966,  and 
1967  The  arrangement  would  only 
come  into  effect  when  14  countries  whose 
contributions  total  at  least  $860  million 
agree  to  participate.  As  of  January  15, 
1965, 18  of  the  19  Latin  American  mem- 
ber countries  have  taken  all  the  meas- 
ures necessai-y  to  bring  the  increase  into 
effect.  Funds  contributed  by  the  United 
States  would  be  used  only  for  procure- 
ment here  or,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  oth- 
er member  countries.  The  expanded 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  would  make 
loans  on  terms  comparable  to  those  on 
its  present  loans. 

As  a  concomitant  of  this  expansion,  it 
is  understood  that  the  United  States 
would  make  no  further  contributions  to 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  admin- 
istered by  the  Bank.  In  the  future,  the 
expanded  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
would  include  in  its  operations  financing 
for  social  development  purposes,  includ- 
ing financing  the  type  of  projects — in  the 
fields  of  land  settlement,  housing,  water 
supply  and  sfewerage,  and  higher  educa- 
tion—heretofore handled  by  the  Trust 
Fund. 

In  the  4  years  since  it  began  opera- 
tions, the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  become  the  principal  financial 
instrument  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
it  is  literally  "the  Bank  of  the  Alliance." 
Until  now,  resources  administered  by  the 
Bank  have  been  made  available  for 
economic  and  ^cial  development  pur- 
poses through  three  window^s:  Ordinary 
capital,  from  which  economic  develop- 
ment financing  is  made  available  on  con- 
ventional terms  similar  to  those  of  the 
World  Bank;  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations, from  which  economic  and  social 
development  financing  is  made  available 
on  easy  repayment-terms  adapted  to  the 
balance-of-payments  situation  of  bor- 
rowers; and  the  Social  Progress  Ti-ust 
Fund,  from  which  social  development 
financing  in  the  fields  of  land  settlement, 
housing,  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and 
advanced  education  is  made  available, 
also  on  easy  repayment  terms. 
.  Whereas  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
I  tions  is  partially  financed  by  contribu- 
tions from  Latin  American  member  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  the  United  States, 
contributions  to  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  have  been  entirely  from  the 
I  United  States.  The  present  proposal 
would  end  further  contributions  to  the 
latter,  fully  U.S.  financed  fund— which 
is  administered  by  the  Bank — and  would 
substantially  expand  the  multilaterally 
financed  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

An  expansion  of  resources  of  the  Bank 
In  the  proposed  magnitude  is  essential  to 
enable  it  to  maintain  a  lending  rate  for 
dollar  loans  on  easy  repayment  terms  of 
about  $250  million  per  year.  Such  a  rate 
was  approximately  achieved  in  1962,  but 


has  not  been  maintained  since  then  be- 
cause of  uncertainties  as  to  the  avail- 
ability and  tuning  of  funds.  Reasonable 
assurance  of  availability  of  funds  should 
enable  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
to  maintain  this  rate — thus  making  cer- 
tain the  fulfillment  of  the  Bank's  central 
role  in  the  Alliance  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Alliance's  essential  role  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  hopes  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere — both  northern 
and  southern. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  been  diligent  and  responsible 
in  emphasizing  self-help  measures  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  of  the  Alliance. 
This  multilateral  influence  for  reform, 
combined  with  the  willingess  to  say  "no" 
to  projects  of  low  priority,  has  given  an 
impetus  to  sound  planning  and  project 
preparation  in  the  countries  of  "Latin 
America. 

In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  its 
trust  and  in  accordance  with  what  it 
conceives  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  Bank  has  followed  cer- 
tain guiding  principles  for  its  a(ftninis- 
tration  of  its  resources  and  those  of  the 
Trust  Fund. 

First.  Since  a  major  purpose  of  the 
Fund  is  to  stimulate  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  mobilize  their  own  resources 
for  social  development,  each  borrowing 
entity  is  required  to  contribute  from  do- 
mestic sources  an  appropriate  share  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project.  The  defini- 
tion of  "appropriate  share"  in  each  case 
depends  on  such  factors  as  the  capacity 
of  the  country  concerned  to  undertake 
additional  fiscal  commitments,  and  the 
scale  of  its  existing  efforts  in  the  field  of 
social  investment.  On  the  average,  lo- 
cal sources  supply  about  53  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  projects  assisted  by  the 
Trust  Fund. 

Second.  The  Bank  requires  that  the 
final  beneficiaries  of  the  projects  pay  for 
benefits  received  and  do  not  obtain  them 
gratis.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the 
Bank  makes  a  loan  to  an  autonomous 
agency  for  a  water  system,  it  insists  on 
a  rate  schedule  which  will  produce  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  cover  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses  and,  wherever 
possible,  amortization  of  the  loan  and  re- 
serves for  future  expansion.  Similarly, 
persons  acquiring  houses — or  apart- 
ments— are  required  to  pay  for  them, 
though,  of  course,  on  long  repayment 
terms.  The  purposes  of  the  Bank  in  re- 
quiring adequate  user  charges  are,  first, 
to  prevent  the  wasteful  use  of  resources 
and,  secondly,  to  avoid  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing subsidies  on  the  part  of  the  local 
government. 

Third.  The  Bank  encourages  private 
ownership.  Thus  it  requires  that  hous- 
ing units  be  sold  to  the  occupants ;  it  has 
not  made  loans  for  rental  housing. 
Similarly,  when  loans  are  made  for  land 
settlement  projects,  the  Bank  requires 
that  titles  be  delivered  to  the  new  set- 
tlers within  a  stated  period  of  time.  This 
policy  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
secure  ownership  not  only  makes  for 
greater  social  stability  but  encourages 
the  improvement  and  proper  mainte- 
nance of  property. 

Fourth.  Wherever  feasible,  the  Bank 
strengthens  the  cooperative  movement 


ana  free  trade  unions.  Assistance  to 
such  organizations  has  been  incorpo-  - 
rated  in  loans  for  housing  and  rural 
credit  in  nearly  every  Latin  American 
country.  The  Bank  has  also  stimulated, 
by  loans  and/or  technical  assistance,  the 
formation  of  savings  and  loan  systems  in 
several  countries. 

Fifth.  The  Bank  encourages  its  mem- 
ber countries  to  plan  their  social  develop- 
ment expenditures.    The  social  needs  of 
Latin  America  are  so  enormous  that  the 
Bank  has  been  flooded  with  applications 
for  all  sorts  of  projects,  not  only  from 
national  entities  but  also  from  state  and 
local  agencies.    The  Bank  has  had  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  national  authorities 
that,  in  view  of  the  very  limited  resources 
at  its  disposal,  assistance  would  be  given 
only  to  projects  with  the  highest  priority. 
Sixth.  Of  central  importance  to  the 
success  of  any  program  assisted  by  the 
Bank  is  the  comi>etence  of  the  executing 
agency  in  the  borrowing  country.  Many 
of  the  agencies  which  the  Bank  has  had 
to  deal  with  were  found  to  be  in  finan- 
cial difficulties,  inadequately  organized, 
or  overburdened  with  a  variety  of  vm- 
related  responsibilities.    Wherever  such 
conditions  are  encountered,  arorganiza- 
tion  of  the  agency  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Bank  is  made  a  precondition  of  any 
disbursement.     The  Bank  is  generally 
prepared  to  provide  technical  assistance 
in  the  adoption  of  the  necessary  correc- 
tive measures.  | 
The   need   for    economic   and   social 
progress   and   reforms   is   vital   in   the 
evolution  of  Latin  America,  and  if  the 
forward  movement  already  achieved  is 
to   be   maintained   and    increased,   the 
Bank's  Fund  must  be  replenished.    In 
considering    the   augmentation   of    the 
Fvmd  for  Special  Operations,  the  follow- 
ing additional  points  appear  relevant: 
First.  The  placing  of  these  funds  with 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
with  their  use  subject  to  the  analysis, 
judgment,  and  administration  of  an  in- 
ter-American body — but  with  an  effec- 
tive veto  by  the  United  States — repre- 
sents a  basic  policy  decision  of  both  Re- 
publicarf   and    Democratic    administra- 
tions as  to  the  most  effective  way  of  ob- 
taining practical  results  in  the  field  of 
social  change  and  reform,  without  incur- 
ring the  individual  misunderstandings, 
sometimes  serious,  resulting  from  direct 
bilateral      negotiations      between     the 
United    States    and    individual    Latin 
American  countries. 

Second.  The  administration  of  the 
Inter-American  Bank  in  the  past  5  years 
has  been  enthusiastically  supported  in 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  as 
both  efficient  and  effective,  and  as  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  joint  Latin 
American-United  States  cooperation  in 
the  development  field. 

Third.  Any  significant  reversal  of  the 
present  policy  by  the  United  States 
would  be  widely  interpreted  both  in 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  as 
failure  to  support  a  program  and  institu- 
tion which  have  been  integral  parts  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  would  have 
serious  repercussions  on  United  States- 
Latin  American  relationships. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
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gentleman  from  California    tMr.  Tal- 
cott]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  too 
many  advocates  of  this  bill  have  dis- 
cussed the  complicated  and  technical 
phases  of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank — obscuring  some  basic  con- 
siderations. 

The  issues  are  simpler.  We.  as  a  good 
neighbor  in  the  Commimity  of  Nations 
and  in  our  own  national  interests,  want 
and  need  to  promote  a  stronger  and  more 
vital  Latin  America.  The  people  of 
Latin  America  need  help  and  guidance. 
We  can  afford  to  help  some.  We  can- 
not afford  to  do  the  whole  job. 

The  outright  giving  of  money  to  the 
heads  of  Latin  American  governments 
is  more  detrimental  than  helpful — ^to 
them  and  to  us. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
"imbalance  of  our  international  pay- 
ments" is  our  most  serious  internal  prob- 
lem. Our  foreign  aid  program  contrib- 
utes most  seriously  to  the  present  unfa- 
vorable imbalance. 
*^  -^The  best  forms  of  "foreign  aid"  now 
known  are  private  enterprise  and  bank- 
ing— utilizing  the  techniques,  procedures, 
and  disciplines  of  banking— justification, 
supervision,  scheduled  repayment,  pen- 
alties for  default. 

The  IDB  has  done  a  commendable  job. 
It  is  the  best  vehicle  for  foreign  aid  to 
Latin  America.  It  could  be  effective  in 
the  future. 

The  problem  now  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  taking  advantage  of  a  good, 
popular  program  by  overloading  it  with 
foreign  aid  projects  and  techniques 
which  have  proved  ineffective  and  un- 
popular in  other  areas — "softloans"  for 
unjustifiable  projects,  emphasis  on  "so- 
cial progress"  rather  than  economic  de- 
velopment. 

I  certainly  disagree  with  this  trend 
toward  corrupting  a  good  program.  I 
abhor  the  administration's  disdain  for 
our  deteriorating  imbalance  of  payments 
condition.  I  would  prefer  that  lesser 
sums  be  committed  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  be  consulted 
before  the  administration  commits  itself, 
its  credit  and  its  prestige.  I  believe  our 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
should  make  certain  that  opposing  views 
are  heard:  that  the  committee  report 
should  more  fully  express  the  pros  and 
cons.  I  also  contend  that  the  minority 
shovUd  do  better  in  informing  Congress 
and  the  public  of  the  enormous  costs  and 
disadvantageous  consequences  of  modi- 
fying and  corrupting  the  worthy  goals  of 
this  foreign  aid  vehicle. 

However,  inasmuch  as  Latin  America  is 
so  important,  the  idea  of  the  IDB  is  good, 
the  personnel  have  performed  well,  and 
the  U.S.  Government  would  be  embar- 
rassed if  this  authorization  were  not  ap- 
proved. I  shall  support  the  bill  today 
and  hope  that  we  can  do  better  by  the 
American  taxpayer  and  for  the  Latin 
American  beneficiary  in  the  future. 

We  can  expect  to  suffer  from  the 
steamroller  of  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity which  pays  no  attention  to  a  small 
minority. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith]. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  merely  want  these  few  minutes 
in  which  to  emphasize  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock],  who  preceded  me  concern- 
ing the  connection  of  this  request  with 
our  foreign  aid  program  and  what  the 
budgetary  situation  is. 

Now,  as  I  understand  this  thing— and 
I  think  my  figures  are  accurate  because 
I  got  them  from  the  budget — we  have 
been  asked  this  year  for  $3.38  billion  for 
foreign  aid.  Now  that  has  been  ad- 
vertised as  a  reduction  in  foreign  aid, 
that  we  are  going  to  begin  phasing  out 
foreign  aid  by  reducing  the  amotmt 
requested.  That  is  composed  of  military 
assistance  and  economic  assistance,  and 
the  latter  figure  is  $2,210  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  heretofore  this 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
been  funded  out  of  the  appropriations 
for  foreign  aid. 

It  will  likely  be  done  this  time.    The 
mechanics  of  the  situation,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  the  Congress  will  au- 
thorize this  appropriation  that  we  have 
before  us  now.    That  is,  $250  million  a 
year  for  3  years.    Then  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  bring  out  a  for- 
eign aid  bill,  which  will  be  a  separate 
bill,  and  that  will  be  authorized  as  usual, 
probably  $3.38  billion.    But  when  it  goes 
to    the    Committee    on    Appropriations 
then  is  when  your  foreign  aid  begins  to 
balloon,  and  I  think  we  should  bear  in 
mind  pretty  well  what  is  going  to  happen. 
In  addition  to  the  $3.38  billion,  the 
budget  message  asks  for  this  $750  mil- 
lion for  the  Inter-American  Bank  to  be 
composed  of  three  bites.    One  of  them 
is   in   the   budget   for   the   fiscal   year 
1966 — that  is,  beginning  in  July  of  this 
year— and    that    will    be    appropriated. 
But  the  budget  message  says  that  the 
President  will  send  us  a  supplemental 
appropriation  request  adding  the  first 
$250  million  in  this  year's  budget,  so  that 
when  you  get  through  adding  all  this 
up,  instead  of  your  foreign  aid  being 
$3.38   billion  you  will  have  these   two 
bites  of  $250  million,  one  in  the  sup- 
plemental bill  and  one  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill,   and  when  you  get  through  with 
your  pencil  you  will  be  appropriating 
for  foreign  aid  not  $3.38  billion,  as  Is 
generally  supposed,  but  $3.88  billion.    It 
looks  to  me  as  if  instead  of  going  down 
foreign  aid  is  going  up. 

Some  of  us  here  are  getting  a  little 
tired  of  this  system  of  appropriating 
foreign  aid  for  people  whose  chief  pass- 
time  in  life  is  to  insult  the  American  fiag, 
break  up  American  embassies,  and  abiise 
our  people  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
year  in  and  year  out,  while  we  sit  by 
and  take  it  and  keep  on  feeding  our 
enemies. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I,  too,  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  public  discus- 
sion and  comment  in  the  press  about 
the  foreign  aid  bill  going  down,  because 
while  the  President's  budget  this  year 
is  $136  million  less  than  he  asked  last 
year,  It  is  $130  million  more  than  the 
Congress  made  available.    So,  even  dis- 


regarding the  item  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  referred,  you  will 
find  that  foreign  aid  is  not  coming  down 
at  all.  but  is  actually  going  up,  even 
according  to  the  President's  own  budget. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  45  now  before 
the  House. 

Last  April  I  had  the  distinct  privilege 
of  attending  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  Conference  in  Panama,  and 
this  experience  hardened  my  conviction 
in  favor  of  long-term  multilateral  type 
assistance. 

At  that  Conference,  preliminary  de- 
cisions were  reached  which  form  the 
basis  of  H.R.  45.  The  United  States  is 
requested  to  join  in  an  increase  to  the 
Bank's  resources  amounting  to  $250  mil- 
lion per  year,  pursuant  to  an  annual 
appropriation;  this  $750  million  is  a  3- 
year  authorization. 

This  proposal  came  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  last 
August.  The  full  committee  held  hear- 
ings this  month,  and  we  again  heard 
from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Douglas 
Dillon  and  other  Government  officials,  as 
well  as  private  experts  in  the  field. 

H.R.  45  will  expand  the  resources  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Bank's  Fund  for 
Special  Operations.  This  Fund  extends 
loans  on  easy  repayment  terms  to  mem- 
ber countries,  and  it  will  be  taking  over 
lending  activities  heretofore  exercised 
through  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
in  the  areas  of  land  settlement,  housing, 
education,  water,  and  sanitation  facili- 
ties. 

The  Fund  for  Special  Operations  has 
been  making  loans  in  the  category  of 
social  and  economic  development,  at  4- 
percent  interest  with  maturity  running 
to  20  or  30  years.  In  December  of  1964, 
the  Fund  recorded  combined  loans  total- 
ing about  $171  million;  combined  with 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  they 
totaled  $620.9  million. 

Tlie  spread  and  variety  of  loans  ex- 
tended by  the  Fund  is  characteristic  of  its 
grassroot,  realistic  approach  to  furnish- 
ing Latin  America  with  needed  develop- 
ment capital:  a  July  1964  loan  to  Bolivia 
for  financing  an  electric  power  project; 
technical  assistance  to  Guatemala  to 
study  the  improvement  of  Guatemala 
City's  water  supply  system;  an  agricul- 
tural loan  to  a  growing  Argentine  co- 
operative firm  which  will  assist  in  ex- 
panding the  dairy  industry. 

I  do  not  think  the  key  to  successful 
economic  growth  in  Latin  America  can 
ever  be  piecemeal  financing  of  isolated 
extravagant  projects  which  have  tempo- 
rary propaganda  value.  The  key  is. 
rather,  sustained  effort  in  a  variety  ol 
promising  fields,  carefully  selected,  and 
engineered  to  have  the  most  effect  upon 
regional  economic  advancement.  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  Fund. 

The  Congress  firmly  supported  the 
principle  of  long-term,  multilateral  aid 
when  it  approved  fresh  authorization  for 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. In  a  very  real  sense,  FSO  will  be 
carrying  out  a  similar  fimction,  ana 
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stands  in  relation  to  the  Inter-American 
Bank  as  IDA  does  to  the  World  Bank. 

I  want  to  touch  briefiy  upon  some  ob- 
jections which  I  know  have  and  will  be 
raised.  We  are  all  concerned  with  thfe 
Nation's  imbalance  of  international  pay- 
ments, and  certainly  we  are  obliged  not 
to  take  any  action  which  may  further 
impair  our  situation. 

In  answer  to  this,  let  me  say  that  un- 
der the  provisions  of  article  V,  section 
1(c),  the  United  States  will  exercise  its 
right  to  tie  its  dollar  commitments  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  here  in 
this  country.  Furthermore,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon  gave  additional  as- 
surance before  the  committee  that: 

Wherever  currencies  are  usec^  for  local  piir- 
poses,  a  letter  of  credit  will  be  set  up,  and  the 
dollars  will  be  put  Into  that  letter  of  credit 
account  and  will  be  used  only  for  payment  of 
exports  from  the  United  States. 

Accompanying  the  American  contribu- 
tion of  $750  million,  Latin  American 
members  v;ill  put  up  $150  million.  This 
is  a  ratio  of  5  to  1,  which  is  reasonable. 
Moreover,  the  American  voting  strength 
in  the  Bank  is  preeminent,  with  41.8  per- 
cent; in  the  Bank's  Fund,  all  important 
substantive  questions  require  a  two-third 
majority,  and  hence  we  are  in  an  assured 
veto  position.  In  view  of  our  paramount 
participation,  this  is  fair  and  rational. 

I  insist  that  in  the  years  to  come,  our 
readiness  to  assist  be  steadily  comple- 
mented by  demonstrated  self-help  meas- 
ures of  recipient  nations.  This  is  a  guid- 
ing criteria  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  its  important  instrument,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  ^ank. 

Long-term,  multilateral  lending  is  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  needs  of  social 
and  economic  advancement  in  Latin 
America.  Administered  with  care,  bent 
upon  stimulating  the  most  promising 
industry  and  administering  to  the  most 
glaring  inadequacy,  sustained  long-term 
financing  can  bring  far  more  progress 
in  the  years  ahead  than  abrupt,  careless, 
bulk  distribution.  It  is  realistic  because 
it  takes  account  of  the  precarious  hard 
currency  position  in  which  almost  all  of 
these  countries  find  themselves. 

We  must  encourage  the  industrially 
developed  and  richer  nations  to  partici- 
pate, and  this  authorization,  to  the 
Fund  is  a  meaningful  step;  additionally, 
we  must  make  recipient  nations  cogni- 
zant that  without  their  manifold  and 
tangible  efforts,  the  American  endeavor 
will  fail  and  can  never  justify  itself. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  this  au- 
thorization overwhelmingly  today.  It  is 
a  clear  and  meaningful  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  intended  to  take  this  time  because 
my  heart  is  heavy  for  those  who  appar- 
ently are  anxious  to  climb  into  a  plane 
and  fly  down  to  Puerto  Rico  and  else- 
where for  a  long  weekend.  I  do  not 
want  to  unnecessarily  disturb  the  oper- 
ation of  the  T.  &  T.  Club — out  on'-Thurs- 
day  and  back  on  Tuesday  Club  that  will 
be  In  full  force  and  effect  this  weekend. 

But  I  am  compelled  to  say  a  few  words. 
We  have  heard  a  goodi  deal  this  after- 


noon about  education  and  what  this  $750 
million  raid  on  American  taxpayers  is 
going  to  do  for  education  in  the  Central 
and  South  American  countries.  I  would 
point  out  to  you  that  there  was  a  univer- 
sity in  Peru,  as  I  imderstand  it,  some  75 
years  before  there  was  a  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. I  wonder  what  happened  to 
education  in  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries?  These  are  not  new  and 
emerging  countries.  Why  are  they  un- 
able to  educate  themselves? 

I  point  out  to  you,  too,  that  there  is  in 
existence  a  big,  fat  book  entitled  "Tech- 
nical Service  Contracts"  put  out  by 
AID — the  foreign  giveaway  outfit. 
These  contracts  totaled  as  of  late  last 
year,  almost  a  half  billion  dollars  and  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  money  being 
expended  under  these  contracts  is  for 
the  purpose  of  education  in  South  and 
Central  America.  How  much  is  pro- 
posed to  be  spent  on  education  in  these 
countries?  I  wish  Members  would  get 
a  copy  from  the  AID  outfit  listing  all  the 
contracts  now  in  existence  and  totaling 
far  more  than  $400  million. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman],  on  page  2921  of  the  Rec- 
ord, said: 

It  Is  time  to  look  at  the  record.  As  of 
today  Castro's  Communist  Cuba  has  been 
contained.  The  aggressor  has  been  put  in 
quarantine.  *  •  • 

Then  on  page  2922  of  the  Record,  the 
same  gentleman  from  TexEis  [Mr.  Pat- 
man],  winds  up  his  remarks  by  saying: 

A  vote  against  this  bill  Is  a  vote  in  favor 
of  communism. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man has  done  any  part  of  his  homework 
with  respect  to  Cuba  because  Cuba  has 
not  been  quarantined  and  the  gentleman 
ought  to  know  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  cer- 
tainly will,  but  I  want  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  cover  a  little  ground. 

Mr .  PATMAN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Cuba  is  quarantined  to 
the  extent  that  the  Red  Chinese  come 
and  go  at  will  in  Cuba.  There  are  still 
around  300  Red  Chinese  in  Cuba  whose 
movements  in  and  out  are  unrestricted. 
There  are  still  between  2,000  and  3,000 
Russian  technicians  in  Cuba.  They,  too, 
come  and  go  at  will. 

Now  we  are  told  that  Africans  will  be 
loaded  on  airplanes  and  brought  into 
Cuba  for  guerrilla  and  other  subversive 
training.  These  in  addition  to  hundreds 
of  trainees  from  over  Latin  America  each 
year. 

Cuba  is  quarantined,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  says,  and  I  say  it  is  a  spawn- 
ing ground  of  Commimist  subversion  and 
violence  which  is  being  today  exported 
to  all  of  Central  and  South  America. 
The  gentleman  ought  to  know  it. 

So  it  is  proposed  to  call  upon  American 
taxpayers  to  dig  up  another  $750  million 
to  dump  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  this 
vast  area  allegedly  to  head  off  commu- 
nism. At  the  same  time  this  Govern- 
ments permits  Communist  subversion  to 
be  exported  from  Cuba  to  all  these 
countries. 


The  cancer  of  communism  in  Cuba 
ought  to  have  been  removed  when  it  was 
first  diagnosed  as  such.  Instead,  after 
spending  a  fortune  to  organize  and  train 
an  invading  force,  a  Democrat  adminis- 
tration stood  spinelessly  by  and  watched 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  The  cancer  now 
grows  and  spreads,  and  the  answer  by 
those  in  power  is  to  spend  additional 
hundreds  of  millions  in  what  will  be  a 
futile  gesture. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
and  I  trust  he  will  not  deny  what  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said.  There  were  300  Red 
Chinese  there.  There  are  people  from 
Moscow  there.  There  are  Communists 
from  all  over  the  world  in  Cuba. 

This  is  the  way  they  are  quarantined. 
There  are  21  South  American  countries, 
including  Cuba.  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Cuba  is  not  included. 
Cuba  is  not  eligible  to  join.  Cuba  is 
quarantined.  All  the  other  20  South 
American  countries  are  with  us.  We 
have  Cuba  quarantined. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  is  what  you  call 
a  "quarantine." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  finish  my  re- 
marks to  the  gentleman. 

When  the  gentleman  finishes,  I  will  use 
my  own  time  to  reply. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Very  well. 
As  for  this  business  of  accusing  anyone 
who  votes  against  this  bill  of  being  for 
commimism,  I  wonder  how  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  been  voting?  I 
would  not  raise  this  question  if  he  had 
not  raised  the  issue.  Let's  see  how  he 
has  been  voting,  and  I  have  had  but  little 
time  to  look  up  his  record. 

He  voted  to  continue  to  provide  agri- 
cultural commodities,  food  products,  to 
Nasser,  who  is  buying  Communist  arms 
and  supplying  them  to  the  Conmiunist 
activated  rebels  in  the  Congo. 

On  December  16, 1963,  the  House  voted 
on  the  Jensen  amendment  restricting  the 
use  of  any  funds  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  any 
obligation  herein  after  incurred  by  any 
Communist  country,  or  the  extension  of 
credit  of  any  kind  to  a  Communist  coun- 
try, agency,  or  national.  The  House  ap- 
proved the  amendment  218  to  169,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  voted  against  trying  to 
put  the  brakes  on  the  use  of  our  dollars 
to  supix)rt  communism. 

I  wonder  who  votes  to  give,  on  a  direct 
basis,  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Commu- 
nists? 

I  resent  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yesterday  that 
anyone  who  votes  against  this  bill  is  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists. 
I  regret  that  he  feels  called  upon  to  make 
such  an  unwarranted  statement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  is 
somewhat  Inconsistent.  He  denies  that 
Cuba  is  quarantined.  It  Is  quarantined 
and  this  program  further  quarantines 
Cuba. 
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We  have  some  trouble  spots  in  the 
world,  and  there  would  be  a  real  Viet- 
nam in  South  America  today  were  it 
not  for  the  success  of  this  particular 
program  which  we  want  to  continue  and 
expand. 

Think  about  it.  A  few  months  ago, 
or  a  few  years  ago,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  jump  up  on  this  floor  at 
every  opportunity  and  say,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  Cuba?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  Castro?" 

It  is  a  challenge,  and  now  that  chal- 
lenge has  been  met.  We  have  done 
something  about  it.  Those  Red  Chinese 
are  in  Cuba,  just  like  he  said.  Those 
Russians  are  in  Cuba,  just  like  he  said. 
What  are  they  doing  there?  They  are 
fighting  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  they 
are  fighting  this  very  bank,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The 
Communists  are  against  it.  And,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  votes  against  this 
bill,  he  will  please  the  Communists  of  the 
entire  world.  He  will  pat  Castro  on  the 
back  and  tell  him  what  a  wonderful  man 
he  is,  if  he  votes  against  this  bill. 

I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  statement 
the  gentleman  signed  against  the  Red 
Chinese,  stating  how  awful  they  are.  It 
states  they  should  not  belong  to  the 
United  Nations,  all  of  which  I  agree  with. 
He  signed  this  with  many  other  Mem- 
brfs  of  the  House.  Now,  then,  if  he  gets 
himself  in  the  inconsistent  position  of 
voting  to  applaud  communism  in  their 
fight  to  destroy  this  program,  where  we 
have  all  the  South  American  countries 
united  with  us  100  percent  and,  I  think 
he  will  find  himself  in  a  very  inconsistent 
and  embarrassing  position  in  the  future. 

I  am  not  saying  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  take  care  of  it.  He  is  a  very  re- 
sourceful person,  very  intelligent  and 
knowledgeable,  and  he  usually  falls  on 
his  feet  like  a  cat.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  it,  but  I  can  see 
now  some  person  who  wants  to  criticize 
him  throwing  a  slogan  at  him.  V 

He  will  say,  "Yes;  you  pretend  to  be 
against  the  Red  Chinese  and  against 
their  being  down  there  helping  Castro 
and  then  turned  around  and  voted  with 
them." 

You  see,  when  people  throw  a  slogan 
at  you,  especially  if  it  is  in  a  campaign — 
and  I  am  not  predicting  it  will  be  in  a 
campaign,  because  I  do  not  know — but 
any  time  a  slogan  is  thrown  at  a  person 
he  is  put  in  a  position  of  great  disadvan- 
tage. Sometimes  -  you  can  answer,  like 
the  instance  of  the  votes  that  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  I  cast.  I  can  answer 
that  in  a  very  short  minute  or  two. 

But  whenever  ^u  throw  a  slogan  at  a 
fellow  that  he  voted  with  the  Commu- 
nists he  puts  himself  in  a  very  embar- 
rassing position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

He  puts  himself  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position  because  sometimes  a  person  can 
throw  a  slogan  at  you  that  will  take  an 
hour  of  logic  and  reason  to  answer.  You 
can  answer  it  all  right,  but  It  takes  an 
hour  to  do  io. 

However,  the  gentleman  could  spend 
a  week  and  he  could  not  answer  this  slo- 


gan that  would  be  thrown  at  him — that 
he  claims  to  be  so  hard  against  Red 
China  and  so  hard  against  Cuba  and 
communism  and  yet  the  only  program 
which  has  succeeded  and  continues  to 
succeed,  he  votes  against. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  having  a  Vietnam 
in  South  America?  Are  you  in  favor  of 
dissolving  this  program  and  destroying 
this  program  which  has  effectively  dealt 
with  communism? 

I  want  to  plead  with  the  gentleman  to 
examine  his  conscience  and  his  thinking 
and  consider  the  judgment  he  is  passing 
here  and  see  if  he  is  not  making  a  great 
mistake.  I  have  hopes  that  he  will  even 
change  his  vote  before  we  get  down  to  it, 
because  he  will  not  be  able  to  defend  his 
vote.  He  is  voting  inconsistently  with 
everything  he  has  said.  So  I  think  he 
ought  to  reexamine  his  statements  and 
what  his  vote  will  amount  to  and  the 
vulnerable  position  he  will  place  him- 
self in. 

Destroy  the  program.  Who  wants  to 
destroy  it?  The  people  who  want  to  de- 
stroy the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Liberty 
Bell,  the  Washington  Monument.  They 
want  this  program  destroyed.  Are  you 
going  to  vote  with  them? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  caution  the 
gentleman  about  getting  overly  optimis- 
tic about  changing  the  vote  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  probably  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  warned  before,  during  my  lifetime, 
that  it  is  not  always  good  policy  to  en- 
gage in  an  exchange  with  a  certain  type 
of  varmint;  so  I  will  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  proposals  presented  in  this  bill 
that  are  very  worrisome.  One  is  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  the  other  is  the 
balance  of  payments.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  set  up  a  subcommittee 
after  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  first 
set  up,  because  we  felt  that  this  was  very 
important,  and  needed  intensive  study. 
I  find  in  all  of  the  discussion  to  which 
I  have  listened  on  the  floor  and  the  de- 
bates, and  from  reading  the  committee 
hearings  as  well  as  the  committee  re- 
ports, that  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  what  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  set  up  to  do.  It  was  to 
bring  about  $20  billion  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  Latin  America  over  a  period  of 
10  years,  half  of  the  mix  to  come  from 
Government  and  half  from  private. 
What  has  happened  is  something  that 
has  concerned  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  it  concerns  me  right  now. 
With  all  of  the  boasting  concerning  what 
has  been  done  in  the  governmental  sec- 
tor, we  have  noticed  since  the  Alliance 


for  Progress  started  an  actual  decline  in 
the  private  sector.  I  have  tried  to  sug- 
gest  that  there  is  a  corollary  to  Gresh- 
am's  law — I  call  it  Curtis'  Corollary— 
that  Government  money  drives  out  pri- 
vate. This  deeply  worries  me  and  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  might  give  thought  to  the  fact 
that  throughout  all  of  this  testimony 
there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  the  total 
package  of  new  investment  in  these 
South  American  countries  other  than  a 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  people 
supporting  it — Secretary  Mann,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  I 
might  say — that  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
per  capita  gross  national  product  of 
these  countries  has  not  risen.  Of 
course,  if  Government  money  is  going  in 
and  private  capital  is  being  withdrawn— 
and  it  is  not  just  American  private  cap- 
ital, I  regret  to  say.  it  is  private  capital 
of  the  Latin  American  people  themselves, 
in  some  of  these  countries — those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  should  look  back  to  what  it  is 
supposed  to  be  and  try  to  look  at  the 
total  picture.  So  I  regret  I  cannot  ^are 
these  glowing  terms  in  describing  it. 

I  think  that  to  go  ahead  in  this  fashion 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  is  oc- 
curring in  the  private  sector  is  not  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this.  I  have 
a  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  which  would  permit  our 
own  savings  and  loan  companies  to  set 
up  in  South  America  because,  believe  me, 
we  could  get  real  housing  built  if  this 
were  enacted.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  has  a 
companion  bill.  Here  Is  one  way  in 
which  I  think  you  could  move  forward  in 
a  great  fashion  in  the  homebuilding  area 
In  South  America  which  needs  to  be  de- 
veloped without  using  Government 
funds. 

But,  let  me  go  to  the  other  matter 
which  is  so  critical  now,  the  balance  of 
payments.  I  read  this  statement  of  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  which  is  reprinted  at  page 
7  of  the  report.  It  is  also  contained  in 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement,  if  one 
really  reads  it,  does  not  say  what  it  seems 
to  say.  Of  course,  this  affects  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  it  affects  it  very 
seriously.  If  you  question  it,  read  over 
on  page  X  at  the  bottom,  where  it  points 
out  what  the  Bank's  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  is  for.  Read  this  sentence 
with  me : 

The  purpose  of  this  Fund  Is  to  offer  financ- 
ing where,  for  balance  of  payments  or  other 
reasons,  lending  on  conventional  terms  is  not 
appropriate. 

In  other  words,  when  because  of  bal- 
ance-of-payments  reasons  on  the  part  of 
these  Latin-American  countries  they 
cannot  get  conventional  loans,  they  go  to 
this  Bank  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 
Then  someone  has  the  audacity  to  make 
the  statement  that  when  the  United 
States  puts  up  this  money  that  it  Is  not 
going  to  affect  our  balance  of  payments? 
It  seems  that  when  private  investment 
abroad  is  concerned.  It  affects  balance  of 
payments  and  then  the  President  pro- 
poses Interest  equalization  taxes  to  pre- 
vent it.  But  when  It  is  Government 
money,  our  money,  the  taxpayers'  money, 
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to  be  invested  abroad,  this  somehow  or 
other  does  not  affect  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  go  over  to 
page  11,  and  listen  to  this: 

ENCOURAGING     TRADE     AMOND    LATIN     AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 

The  committee  recoipmands  that  the  Bank 
also  use  its  capacity  to  make  loans  in  Latin 
American  currencies  to  encourage  covmtries 
to  buy  from  each  other  materials  and  equip- 
ment they  need  for  the  projects  the  Bank 
finances. 

Where  does  that  fit  in  with  this  so- 
called  tierin  of  our  expenditures  in  these 
Latin  American  countries  with  materials 
purchased  in  the  United  States? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  real 
situation.  Secretary  Dillon  is  talking 
about  the  expenditures  for  materials. 
Why,  90  percent  of  these  programs — and 
just  read  them  listed  in  the  hearings- 
are  for  services  and  not  for  goods.  This 
bill  before  xos  is  hitting  right  at  the  heart 
of  the  balance-of -payments  problem  and 
in  our  present  state  of  lack  of  informa- 
tion might  be  damaging  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  by  further  curtaiUng  the 
$10  billion  additional  capital  investment 
it  contemplates. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas tMr.  MezeJ  . 

Mr.  MIZE.    Mr.  Chairman,  for  some 
time,  I  have  been  personally  satisfied 
that — for   many   reasons — this   country 
needs    a   prosperous,    progressive,    eco- 
nomically sound,  friendly  Latin  America. 
"Dependable  hemispheric  partnership  is 
essential    to    our    future    freedom,"    as 
Dwight  Eisenhower  put  it.    The  massive 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  to  which 
the  United  States  is  committed,  is  de- 
signed to  stamp  out  Uliteracy,  poverty, 
and  ill  health,  yet  many  Latin  Americans 
charge  us  with  dollar  imperialism,  and 
say  we  continue  to  hold  many  of  the 
nations  in  colonial  status. .  I  wanted  to 
try  and  find  out  why.    I  traveled  briefly 
to    Colombia,    Ecuador,    Peru,    Bolivia, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil. 
I  visited  with  many  people  in  our  em- 
bassies, some  of  the  officials  in  our  AID 
offices — Agency    for    International    De- 
velopment— businessmen — both       Latin 
Americans  and  representatives  of  U.S. 
companies — students,  a  few  Peace  Corps 
men,  and  as  many  just  plain  natives, 
with  whom  I  could  engage  in  conversa- 
tion.   The  purpose  of  my  trip  was  to 
satisfy  my  personal  concern  and  curi- 
osity about  our  emerging  policies  toward 
Latin  America,  and  their  effectiveness. 

Aside  from  purely  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, which  this  and  ot^er  countries  have 
for  aiding  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  there  are  economic  reasons.  Latin 
America  as  a  market  for  our  export 
products,  is  as  Important  to  us  as  Europe, 
and  far  more  important  than  Asia  and 
Africa.  Our  sales  of  products  to  the  na- 
tions of  South  America  are  almost  all 
inclusive.  These  republics  buy  more 
from  us  than  from  anyone  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
is  of  key  importance  to  every  Latin 
American  country,  both  as  a  market  for 
their  products  and  as  a  source  of  many 
essential  Imports.  The  foreign  exchange 
they   earn  when  we  buy  their  coffee. 


fruits,  sugar,  wool,  and  minerals,  they 
use  to  buy  industrial  and  transporta- 
tion equipment,  and  many  kinds  of  con- 
sumer goods  from  us.  The  amount  of 
money  this  country  has  invested  in  Latin 
America,  both  private  and  public,  both 
by  way  of  loans,  as  well  as  permanent 
investment,  is  enormous.  Our  various 
aid  programs  and  government-to-gov- 
emment  loans,  plus  capital  we  have  put 
in  international  lending  institutions  has 
helped  many  of  the  countries  to  build 
transportation  faciUties,  irrigation  proj- 
ects, improve  and  expand  mineral  and 
other  enterprises.  Some  of  our  large 
corporations  have  massive  investments 
in  Latin  America.  These  private  com- 
panies pay  better  wages  than  their  local 
counterparts — submit  to  and  pay  all  local 
taxes  levied,  whereas  this  is  not  always 
true  of  their  local  counterparts. 

One  big  problem  in  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  in  the  past  has  been  the 
lack  of  interest  and  minimum  news  cov- 
erage we  get  of  the  area.  Only  the  high- 
ly dramatic  events  were  covered.  Too, 
we  have  tended  to  consider  South  Amer- 
ica as  one  entity  and  any  tmfortunate 
incident  in  one  country  was  interpreted 
by  many  of  us  as  applying  to  the  entire 
21  nations.  We  tend  to  think  of  them 
as  revolution  loving,  lazy  folks.  We  do 
not  realize  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  in  Latin 
America  are  working  hard  for  establish- 
ment of  true  democracy,  promotion  of 
social  reform,  and  real  cooperation  witb 
the  United  States. 

Agriculture  can,  and  must,  be  diversi- 
fied, and  made  more  efficient.  To  accom- 
plish these  objectives  better  education 
and  living  conditions,  housing  and 
health  services  must  be  developed. 
Much  of  this  type  of  need  can  be  accom- 
plished with  technical  help  from  the 
United  States.  I  learned  from  our  em- 
bassy people  in  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
that  this  technical  planning  is  needed 
more  than  money.  Our  Peace  Corps  is 
doing  a  meaningful  job  in  the  hinter- 
land, but  on  a  small— yet  locally  appre- 
ciated— scale,  in  the  Indian  coimtries. 

The  most  important  thing  that  must 
be  accomplished,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
encourage  the  Latin  American  govern- 
ments to  do  all  they  can  to  create  a 
favorable  business  atmosphere  for  pri- 
vate investment.  Our  Congress  has  done 
its  part  by  authorizing  the  investment 
guarantee  program. 

Land  and  tax  reforms  are  a  must.    To 
overcome  the  imwillingness  of  the  rich 
landowners  to  permit  tax  reforms  and 
land  distributions  programs  is  necessary 
if  some  governments  are  to  accomplish 
social  and  economic  development.   With- 
out these  reforms,  conditions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  bad  and  in  some  countries 
oppressive.    These  ever  present  charac- 
teristics— minimal  housing,  poor  health 
conditions,    low    wages,    undernourish- 
ment, will  not  be  tolerated  much  longer. 
Discontent  is  spreading  as  mass  commu- 
nications provide   these  people  with  a 
view  of  what  is  available  by  way  of  a  good 
life  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  in  their 
own  capital  cities.    This  frustration  of 
the  masses  will  erupt  in  revolution.    All 
thoughtful    leaders    must    guide    the 


Involutions  along  peaceful,  democratic 
avenues. 

The  vast  majority  of  leaders  abhor  the 
turn  of  events  in  Cuba. 

Latin  America  can  use  outside  help 
and  should,  to  solve  its  problems.    Too 
many  of  their  politicians  and  business 
leaders  find  fault  with  us.    While  our 
record  is  not   absolutely   clean — whose 
is? — it  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country.    This  these  people  must  learn 
to  realize.    They  must  know  the  sacri- 
fices our  people  make  in  our  AID  pro- 
grams— that  are  financed  by  taxes  paid 
by  the  American  citizen.    They  mvist  get 
over  an  obvious  misconception  that  our 
wealth  is  luilimited.    We  have  got  to  do 
a  selling  job  to  convince  them  that  our 
free  enterprise  system,  and  democratic 
processes — if    adopted    by    them — can 
make  for  a  higher  growth  rate  than  so- 
cialism.   There  are  two  types  of  revolu- 
tions now  operating  in  this  hemisphere — 
the  Alliance   for   Progress  and  Castro 
communism.     One  is  dedicated  to  de- 
mocracy and  economic  growth,  the  other 
is  dedicated  to  violance  and  the  robbery 
of  human  freedom.    We  had  better  be 
alert  to  the  danger  that  without  our  co- 
operative help  freedom  may  not  survive. 
Yes,  Latin  America  is  filled  with  a  mass 
of  "have  nots"  and  a  very  few  "haves." 
The  "have  nots,"  as  usual,  want  what  the 
"haves"   have.     Frankly,    my   personal 
humanitarian  inclinations  are  to  help  all 
we  can,  through  the  type  of  program  we 
are  discussing  today. 

The  president  of  the  Federation  of 
Chilean  Students,  in  a  letter  to  our  Am- 
bassador at  the  time  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's visit  to  Chil§  in  1960  stated  the 
situation  candidly: 

The  threat  of  communism  Is  merely  a  re- 
flection of  the  most  important  question  of 
our  time:  The  poor  In  the  world  (that  is 
to  say,  80  percent  of  the  human  race  in  Latin 
America)  want  bread,  education,  homes, 
health,  security,  dignity,  freedom,  and  hope. 
The  order  under  which  they  live  denies  them 
these  things.  But  we  all  know  that  poverty 
Is  no  longer  a  misfortune,  but  an  injustice 
and  unnecessary.  There  are  impassable  bar- 
riers separating  us  from  Communist  ideology, 
and  methods,  but  no  one  should  claim  to 
be  deceived.  The  West  has  been  successful 
in  spreading  throughout  the  world  a  certain 
scale  of  values  that  sjrmbolizes  civilization. 
If  Christianity  and  democracy  fail  in  the 
coming  10  to  15  years  in  giving  bread  and 
work  and  dignity  and  security  to  the  poor — 
the  fiery  breath  of  communism  will  cover 
the  earth. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  a  very 
excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  apparent  that  a 
general  overhaul  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
aid  programs  is  in  order. 

The  adverse  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation has  resulted,  in  part,  from  ex- 
travagant and  ill-advised  unilateral  for- 
eign aid.  If  our  Nation  is  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
nations,  it  is  far  preferable  that  such 
assistance  should  be  on  a  multilateral 
basis.  In  addition,  it  seems  highly  de- 
sirable to  provide  foreign  aid  In  the 
form  of  loans.  Instead  of  grants. 
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It  is  my  feeling  that  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  (H.R.  45)  fulfills  these 
two  criteria.  The  funds  which  are  re- 
quested in  this  bill  are  to  be  augmented 
by  funds  contributed  by  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  In  addition,  the  funds 
which  this  bill  would  authorize  are  to  be 
loaned — not  given  away. 

Unless  our  Nation  is  to  discontinue  all 
official  financial  support  of  friendly  and 
needy  foreign  nations,  legislation  of  this 
type  should  receive  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

In  supporting  this  bill  (H.R.  45) ,  I  am 
not  condoning  foreign  giveaway.  Quite 
the  contrary,  I  am  seeking  to  encourage 
repayable  loaris  to  friendly  nations — 
loans  in  which  other  countries  are  par- 
ticipating. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  45, 
the  bill  which  authorizes  the  United 
States  to  continue  its  contribution  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  is  a  vital 
program  at  this  time  because  of  the  rise 
in  power  of  Castro  and  communism  in 
recent  years. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  loan  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  do  believe  that  we  must 
keep  Latin  America  free  from  commu- 
nism and  we  must  counter  the  actions  of 
Castro.  Secondly,  this  is  another  evi- 
dence of  taking  a  long-range  view  to 
eliminate  our  responsibility  for  these 
countries  as  they  begin  to  grow,  become 
economically  independent,  produce  for 
themselves,  and  become  self-sufiBcient. 
It  will  permit  us  to  gradually  withdraw 
our  economic  aid  to  these  Independent 
nations. 

The  moneys  this  bill  will  provide  are 
for  a  loan  basis  by  which  these  countries 
will  be  able  to  encourage  self-help  and 
growth  from  within.  It  contributes  to 
and  endeavors  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
private  and  public  sectors  of  a  commu- 
nity. This  arm  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  is  for  economic  and 
social  development  purpose.  All  the 
participating  Latin  American  countries 
contribute  to  this  Fund. 

These  loans  through  aiding  the  public 
projects  makes  possible  the  participation 
and  growth  of  the  private  enterprise  sec- 
tor. These  projects  enable  private  busi- 
nesses to  participate  in  the  vastly  needed 
ecpnomic  development  of  these  countries. 
It  encourages  their  growth  and  knowl- 
edge through  technical  assistance,  in 
industry  as  well  as  agriculture,  machin- 
ery, and  construction. 

Through  this  direct  participation  of 
the  public  programs,  private  enterprise 
and  businesses  are  provided  with  the  en- 
couragement, knowledge,  and  work 
which  is  necessary  for  their  growth;  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  economic  de- 
velopment of  their  nation.  This  bill 
provides  for  programs  that  will  generate 
community  and  private  participation  and 
effort. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
may  be  some  who  are  surprised  that 
one  from  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle 
should  choose  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  cut 
some  $25  million  from  the  funds  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  But 
they  should  not  be.  Just  a  brief  look  at 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  should 


dispel  the  idea  that  it  Is  in  any  way 
partisan.  It  is  rather  just  one  way  of 
saving  money  so  that  full  service  can 
be  restored  to  our  veteran  population. 
That  is  hardly  a  partisan  gesture. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  commendation  for  his 
inspiration  in  suggesting  a  reduction  of 
$25  million  in  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance in  order  to  restore  more  an  equiv- 
alent dollar  amount  of  domestic  services 
to  our  veterans. 

The  proposed  cut  of  $25  million  would 
reduce  the  authorization  in  this  bill  from 
$750  to  $725  million — a  cut  of  only  31/3 
percent.  Converted  into  a  fraction,  the 
$25  million  is  one-thirtieth  of  the  total. 
Certainly  this  $25-million  cut  cannot 
spell  disaster  for  the  bill  or  for  the  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  it  might  be  quite 
difficult — in  light  of  what  the  domestic 
expenditure  of  this  money  would  mean 
to  our  millions  of  veterans — for  the  pro- 
ponents of  H.R.  45  to  oppose  such  a 
small  reduction.  Everyone  should  find  it 
possible  to  support  this  amendment. 

Within  the  past  few  days  a  memo- 
randum crossed  my  desk  asking  for  my 
presence  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
oppose  crippling  amendments.  Now  I 
suppose  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  could  be  construed 
by  some  to  be  a  crippling  amendment 
just  because  it  proposes  a  reduction,  how- 
ever small.  By  the  same  token,  I  guess 
you  could  call  virtually  any  proposal  to 
cut  any  program  a  crippling  amendment. 

But  why  must  we  in  the  House  always 
be  accused  of  attaching  crippling  amend- 
ments whenever  a  proposal  deviates  from 
the  program  sent  up  to  the  Hill  from 
down  the  street?  Have  we  fallen  Into 
the  language  that  anything  Congress 
does  to  reduce  expenditures  is  crippling, 
but  anything  done  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments is  economy? 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
projected  closing  of  veterans'  facilities  ' 
the  folks  downtown  have  done  the  crip- 
pling. In  fact,  I  would  go  even  further. 
I  would  say  that  by  seizing  our  oppor- 
tunity today  to  economize  on  an  admin- 
istration proposal,  we  may  be  able  to 
some  degree  to  reverse  this  crippling  of 
service  to  our  veterans. 

As  for  my  own  congressional  district 
I  cannot  see  how  the  small  annual  sav- 
ings of  approximately  $300,000  can  com- 
pensate for  the  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense the  aging  veterans  in  52  western 
Missouri  counties  will  suffer  because 
they  will  have  to  travel  250  miles  to  St. 
Louis  whenever  they  want  the  same  kind 
of  service  they  have  regularly  been  re- 
ceiving from  the  Kansas  City  VA  re- 
gional office.  In  my  view  that  is  false 
economy  and  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  guarantee  continuation  of  these 
services.  If  cutting  other  programs  to 
provide  the  funds  is  necessary,  so  be  it. 
But  the  decision  on  these  VA  closing 
must  someway,  somehow,  be  reversed. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  State  dele- 
gation in  the  other  body  said  back  in  the 
88th  Congress  that  if  the  choice  were  to 
be  presented  between  a  sewage  plant  or 
a  highway  in  some  other  country  at  the 
cost  of  an  increase  in  an  already  serious 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  as  against 
the  maintenance  of  the  financial  integ- 


rity of  our  country,  the  choice  would 
be  very  easy.  At  that  time  he  said  he 
would  choose  the  latter  objective. 

I  submit  that  we  have  the  same  choice 
today  with  respect  to  the  entire  bill  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  $750  million. 
Yet  we  have  a  very  easy  choice  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  to  reduce  the 
bill  by  $25  million.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  build  sewage 
plants  and  highways  in  some  foreign 
country  at  the  same  time  that  our  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  and  their  children 
are  being  denied  prompt  and  easy  access 
to  the  services  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Today  we  have  a  chance  to  give  ex- 
pression to  our  beliefs  on  this  question. 
This  is  a  clear  chance  to  translate  senti- 
ment into  action.  The  time  is  now- 
today — and  the  choice  should  be  easy. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
hemisphere  unity  was  given  a  real  solid 
boost  when  on  Thursday,  February  18, 
this  body  passed  the  measure  which  in- 
sured 3  more  years  of  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  activity  through  its 
Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  kinds  of  self- 
help  the  United  States  can  possibly  con- 
struct for  our  Latin  American  friends. 
It  ranks,  in  my  judgment,  second  only  to 
the  Peace  Corps  operation  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  furtherance  of  this  Nation's 
acceptance  as  a  real  friend.  One  with 
whom  all  of  Latin  America  can  cooperate 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  nations 
on  this  continent. 

Putting  it  in  more  simple  terms,  I 
would  liken  this  program  to  that  of  a 
wealthy  father  who  after  middle  age  be- 
gins to  feed  his  assets  to  his  sons  to  man- 
age for  his  and  their  benefit.  This  train- 
ing of  the  sons  in  money  management 
is  far  better  than  fitting  tightly  on  his 
assets  until  death  comes  and  the  boys 
suddenly  have  the  whole  problem  of 
money  management  dumped  Into  their 
laps. 

This  Bank  has  been  managed  pru- 
dently and  successfully  enough  to  make 
its  securities  considered  a  prime  invest- 
ment by  private  investors  throughout 
America  and  Western  Europe.  This  is 
testimony  enough  of  its  value.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  Government  continuing  its 
support  of  one  of  the  most  effective  anti- 
dotes against  the  Communist  infiuence  in 
the  American  Continent  Is  well  substan- 
tiated by  the  prudent  investors  of  the 
free  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  45 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  7 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  283e(b) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  after  paying  the  requisite  part  of 
the  subscription  and  quota  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Bank  required  to  be  made 
under  article  II,  section  4,  and  article  IV. 
section  3,  respectively,  of  the  agreement,". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  subscrip- 
tion and  quota  of  the  United  States"  and 
"respectively,". 
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With  the  follojving  committee  amend- 
ment: "Strike  out  section  1." 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec  2.  The  Inter-Amertcan  Development 
Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  283-2831)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section :  i 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  eintltled  'Increase  of 
Eesources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions' proposed  by  the  Governors  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  April  1964,  and  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Bank.  Upon  the  adoption  of  such  resolu- 
tion, the  United  States  Governor  Is  author- 
ized to  agree,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
the  Bank,  the  sum  of  18750,000.000.  In  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  resolution. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  Authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
the  United  States  share  in  the  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Bank,  the  s|im  of  $750,000,000." 

With  the  following  eommittee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act"  and 
insert  "That  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  ! 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.   WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mt%  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment.      | ' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  on 
page  2.  line  16,  Immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod Insert  the  following:  ",  except  that 
prior  to  the  pa3niient  of  each  of  the  three 
equal  installments  required  by  such  reso- 
lution the  President  shall  have  determined, 
after  taking  into  account  the  effect  upon  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the  United 
States,  that  such  payment  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States". 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
recent  action  of  the  House  in  connection 
with  gold  reserves  very  clearly  pointed 
out  our  imfavorable  position  with  ref- 
erence to  the  balance  of  payments.  We 
must  face  up  to  this  and  face  the  facts. 

In  the  hearings  held  on  this  bill  I 
think  the  prime  concern  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  was  how  the  money 
that  would  be  authorized  in  this  bill 
would  affect  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  The  proposal  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted would  show  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  direction  and  call  upon  the 
President  to  make  a  determination  be- 
fore each  of  the  installments  of  $250 
million  was  paid  into  the  Bank. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this,  that  the  resolution  that 
was  adopted  at  Panama  City  on  April 
16,  1964,  was  a  recommendation  that 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments. What  we  are  doing  would 
give  authority  to  the  U.S.  Governor  of 
the  Bank  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. You  will  find  If  you  will  look  back 
at  that  resolution,  and  it  is  on  page  179 
of  the  hearings,  th^re  is  a  clause  in 
which  it  Is  stated:    | 

The  additional  contributions  shall  be  made 
In  three  equal  Installments  payable,  respec- 
tively, on  or  before  December  31,  1964,  De- 


cember 31,  1965,  and  Decemlier  31,  1966,  or 
such  later  dates  as  the  Board  of  Executive 
Directors  may  determine. 

In  Other  words.  It  is  a  fiexible  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  yearly 
installments. 

At  the  time  that  this  was  submitted 
it  was  contemplated  that  action  would 
be  taken  by  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  end  of  1964.  That  date  has  already 
passed.  I  do  not  think  this  amendment 
would  in  any  way  affect  the  abilitjt-to  act 
under  the  legislation.  I  think  it  would 
clearly  point  up  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
recognition  by  the  President  of  what 
is  the  current  situation  in  the  balance- 
of-payments  field,  and  that  he  does  feel 
the  payment  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  if  he  makes  this 
determination. 

I  would  like  to  read  once  more  what  is 
contained  in  the  amendment: 

Except  that  prior  to  the  payment  of  each 
of  the  three  equal  Installments  required  by 
such  resolution  the  President  shall  have  de- 
termined, after  taking  Into  account  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  balance-of-payments  position 
of  the  United  States,  that  such  payment  Is 
In  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  not  been  so  long 
ago  this  country  dumped,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  around  $60  million  into  Argen- 
tina, and  promptly  thereafter  the  Argen- 
tine Government  bought  or  procured 
some  $40  or  $45  million  in  gold.  Would 
the  gentleman's  amendment  stop  this 
kind  of  shenanigan  wherein  we  put  aid 
money  into  a  country  and  It  promptly 
turns  around  and  takes  out  much  of  it 
in  our  gold? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  is  nothing 
binding  in  any  way  in  this  amendment 
as  far  as  the  gold  fiow  is  concerned.  We 
have  discussed  this  with  our  officials  and 
they  say,  I  believe,  that  we  have  under- 
standings with  these  other  countries  that 
they  would  not  call  for  gold.  We  can 
either  pay  in  gold  or  in  dollars  or  in 
currencies  of  the  other  countries.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  understanding  at  the 
present  time.  I  would  not  anticipate  any 
outflow  of  gold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  because  it  is 
unnecessary  and  vexatious.  It  unduly 
restricts  the  operations  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  informs  me  that  it  would  be 
a  disastrous  encrustation  on  this  bill  to 
add  such  an  amendment. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  just  what  it  does. 
While  its  sponsor  has  said  that  it  would 
only  require  three  separate  findings  and 
certifications  by  the  President  during  the 
life  of  this  bill,  it  is  quite  possible  from 
the  language  that  the  President  would 
be  required  to  certify  every  time  a  pay- 
ment is  made.  So  it  could  well  be  that 
every  time  an  order  is  placed  under  the 
Alliance,  the  President  would  have  to 
drop  his  concern  with  the  domestic  wel- 
fare or  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy  and  satisfy  the  requirement  which 


is  sought  to  be  imposed  In  this  bill.    But 
even  if  there  were  only  three  such  cer- 
tifications, that  is  three  too  many,  be- 
cause the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  made  it  crystal 
clear  how  well  protected  our  balance  of 
payments    is    under    this    bill.    Unlike 
other   foreign   aid    endeavors   this   bill 
locks  the  door  on  balance-of-payments 
leakages.    To  a  degree  of  90  or  95  per- 
cent, it  Insures  that  every  dollar  will  be 
spent  in  the  United  States.    Indeed,  if 
more  dollars  could  be  made  available  un- 
der this  bill  than  are  sought  to  be  made 
available.  It  is  quite  clear  that  they  would 
also  be  spent  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause, Venezuela  aside,  Latin  America 
runs  a  billion  dollar  trade  and  services 
deficit  annually  with  the  United  States. 
If  we  adopt  an  amendment  like  this,  we 
can    be    assured    that    hampering    and 
vexatious  and  humiliating  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  every  bill  to  come  be- 
fore this  House,  requiring  the  President 
to  certify  1  or  2  or  3  or  300  times  that 
no  expenditure  that  the  executive  branch 
makes  will  in  any  way  harm  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Let  me  conclude  by  reminding  Mem- 
bers that  just  within  the  last  few  weeks 
the  Government  of  our  friendly  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  Canada,  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
in  this  Special  Operation  Fimd,  to  the 
initial  extent  of  $10  million.  While  it 
may  not  sound  like  much  to  us,  is  a  lot 
to  the  balance-of -payments-beleaguered 
country  of  Canada.  When  the  Canadian 
Government  approved  that,  it  did  not 
impose  upon  the  Canadian  chief  of  state 
any  humiliating,  niggling  strait  jacket  re- 
quirement that  Prime  Minister  Pearson 
certify  every  5  minutes  that  it  would 
have  no  impact  uF>on  the  Canadian 
balance  of  payments. 

I  hope  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  not  impose  a  requirement  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
our  neighbor,  Canada,  did  not  see  fit  to 
impose  upon  their  Chief  Executive.  If 
you  want  to  humiliate  the  President,  if 
you  want  to  torpedo  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  vote  for  this  amendment.  I 
hope  it  will  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gqntleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  gentleman  stated 
earher  that  there  would  be  partial  con- 
tributions. It  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
agreement : 

The  additional  contributions  shall  be  made 
In  three  equal  Installments. 


How  could  there  be  a  partial  contribu- 
tion, when  it  is  clearly  stated  In  the 
agreement  there  will  be  three  equal  in- 
stallments? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  answer  the 
gentleman.  The  annual  installments  of 
the  contribution  are  made  by  a  promis- 
sory note  or  an  I  O  U  and  the  actual 
payments — this  is  the  operative  word  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment — are  made 
in  "dibs  and  dabs"  over  the  3  years,  as  the 
vouchers  come  in.  Therefore,  it  could  be 
that  the  President  would  be  required  to 
make  hundreds  of  certifications.   Even  if 
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he  were  required  to  make  only  three 
certifications,  that  is  about  three  too 
many. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    I  believe  the  gentle- 
man   used    the    words    "a    hampering 
amendment"  or  a  "silly  amendment" 
that  would  tie  us  up  in  our  operations. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  believe  it  was  "ham- 
pering." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  personally  feel  we 
have  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  this 
Congress  to  do  something  and  to  do 
something  drastic  with  respect  to  the 
balance-of -payments  situation.  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  be  very  silly  and  we  will 
be  tampering  with  the  national  welfare 
if  we  do  not  face  up  to  the  facts  of  the 
issue  and  get  on  the  record  exactly  how 
we  feel. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  the  language  in 
the  committee  report: 

At  this  time,  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  find  it  necessary  to  tie  their  con- 
tributions to  procurement  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. This  limitation  should  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  balance-pf-payments  prob- 
lems are  resolved. 

I  would  address  my  question  to  the 
author  of  the  amendment.  As  the  bill 
is  presently  written,  who  would  make  the 
determination?  Would  it  be  the  Presi- 
dent? Would  it  be  the  Bank?  When 
would  the  determination  be  made?  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  bill  is  entirely  loose 
in  this  regard,  and  that  the  amendment 
in  fact  would  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  President  and  give  him  authority 
to  make  a  determination? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  As  the  agreement  is 
written,  it  says  "or  such  later  dates  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine." 
I  believe  this  is  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  seems  to  me  that 
rather  than  being  a  weakening  amend- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
stated,  the  amendment  would  in  fact 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President. 
It  would  require  annually  a  review  of 
this  balance-of-payments  problem  and 
our  contribution  to  the  Bank.  At  such 
time  as  the  second  or  third  letter  of 
credit  were  due  to  be  issued,  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  the  authority  to  forgo 
that  letter  of  credit  if  it  became  so  criti- 
cal that  it  would  adversely  affect  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and,  second,  of  course, 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  WIT^N'ILL.    That  i.s  true. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  our  con- 
tribution will  be  haade  in  sound  money. 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  amendment 
would  in  any  way  tie  up  the  future  of  the 
program,  unless  it  were  going  to  be  oper- 
ated against  our  national  interest.  The 
other  countries,  which  are  going  to  be 
putting  in  their  currencies — many  of 
them  far  from  as  stable  as  ours — certain- 
ly will  not  wish  to  see  the  sound  money 
going  into  the  program  go  down  the 
drain.  I  bel'eve  they  would  be  pleased  to 
go  along  with  us. 


Mr.  BROCK.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  amendment.  I  believe  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  has  been 
oversimplified  and  understudied  by  the 
administration  and  by  the  Congress.  It 
is  high  time  we  took  a  firm  stand  on  this 
problem  and  faced  a  major  and  critical 
problem  before  us,  as  encompassed  in  the 
amendment.  I  support  the  amendment 
strongly. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oppositioia  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment and  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  under- 
stand what  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  An 
agreement  has  been  negotiated  by  all  the 
countries  which  are  members  of  this 
Bank.  Eighteen  of  the  19  other  coun- 
tries have  already  approved  this  agree- 
ment. Those  countries  did  so  last  year, 
prior  to  the  time  the  bill  was  sent  to  us. 
The  date  then  fixed'  for  the  contribution 
to  be  made,  the  first  of  three  annual  in- 
stallment contributions  by  each  country, 
was  fixed  for  December  1964. 

That  date  has  gone  by  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank  extended  that 
date  until  June  30,  1965,  solely  because 
the  United  States  had  not  approved  the 
agreement.  We  are  now  asked  here  by 
this  bill  to  approve  the  agreement.  We 
can  either  approve  it  or  not.  If  we  do 
not  approve  it,  the  Bank  will  cease  op- 
erating some  time  before  June  1965. 
That  is  the  main  issue  presented,  and  it 
is  presented  by  this  amendment,  too. 
If  this  amendment  prevails,  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  back  to  each  of  the 
other  19  countries  and  renegotiate  the 
agreement.  Each  of  the  18  other  coun- 
tries has  approved  it  without  any  condi- 
tions and  without  any  ifs,  ands,  or  buts. 

Now,  with  all  of  this  talk  about  an  im- 
balance of  payments,  bear  this  in  mind: 
No  one  who  has  made  an  argument  about 
the  balance  of  payments  can  deny  that 
for  almost  every  dollar  we  put  into  this 
program,  in  exchange  for  that  dollar  we 
will  export  $1  worth  of  American  goods. 
That  being  so,  it  cannot  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  one  iota. 

Under  this  agreement,  as  we  will  ap- 
prove it  if  we  pass  this  bill,  not  one  dol- 
lar of  U.S.  money  will  be  used  by  this 
Bank  except  that  we  export  $1  worth  of 
goods  or  services  in  exchange  for  it. 
That  is  the  express  representation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  spoke  for 
the  President.  To  put  any  language  like 
this  in  is  to  say  that  you  do  not  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
talking  for  the  administration.  His  rep- 
resentation which,  we  repeated  in  our 
report,  is  that  practically  every  dollar  of 
the  U.S.  contribution  will  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  exports  from  the  United 
States.  The  language  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  about  correcting  the  balance  of 
payments  was  language  addressed  to 
what  is  happening  in  each  of  these  other 
countries,  indicating  to  them  that  we 
expect  them  to  balance  their  payments 
as  we  expect  to  balance  ours.  There  is 
nothing  that  you  can  do  to  balance  the 
payments  of  the  United  States  by  adding 
this  language.  This  is  merely  a  request 
for  certification  by  the  President,  which 
is  meaningless  and  does  not  do  a  thing 


except  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Bear  in  mind  that  although  there  are 
three  installments  called  for  of  $250  mil- 
lion each  annually  for  1965,  1966,  and 
1967,  having  approved  this  agreement 
and  agreed  to  make  these  contributions, 
we  make  the  payments  when  the  Bank 
calls  for  them.  Before  we  will  make  the 
payments,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  bring 
in  a  bill  and  we  appropriate  the  $250 
million  for  this  year,  the  Bank  will  call 
for  as  much  of  that  as  it  needs.  As  the 
Bank  calls  for  this  money,  each  time  it 
calls  for  it,  we  will  have  to  go  to  the 
White  House  and  ask  the  President  to 
give  us  another  certification,  which 
means  a  complete  review  again.  All  he 
will  be  doing  is  certifying  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  this  Bank  is  doing  his  duty 
in  compliance  with  the  law  and  is  mak- 
ing sure  that  this  money  is  being  used 
only  for  exports  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  in  our  committee  report  we 
quoted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Dillon,  who  said: 

All  the  funds  contributed  by  the  United 
States  will  be  restricted  to  purchases  of  ma- 
terial here  in  the  United  States  or  In  the 
country  to  which  the  loan  Is  made,  and  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  possibly  in  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  Dillon's  testimony  at  no  time  said 
that  100  percent  of  this  money  has  to  get 
back  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  goods 
and  services  exported.  What  they  said 
is  the  agreement  requires  80  percent 
come  back,  but  they  also  admitted  it  was 
completely  impossible  to  tie  this  down 
because  it  could  supplant  dollars  that 
would  be  coming  back  to  this  country. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  fully  discussed  on 
both  sides.   I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chair  announced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Widnall,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Patman,  of  Texas. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  72,  noes 
141. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     FIND 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fino:  on  page 
2,  line  15,  strike  out  ••$750,000,000"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$725,- 
000.000". 

On  page  2.  line  20,  strike  out  "$750,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$725,000,000". 
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Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  is  designed 
to  do  one  simple  thing.  This  amendment 
proposes  to  reduce  the  authorization  in 
this  bill.  It  proposes  to  cut  the  authori- 
zation in  this  bill  by  only  $25  million  so 
that  instead — so  that  instead  of  giving — 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  program — the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  $750  million  we  will 
only  give  it  $725  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  it  Willi  not  jeopardize 
the  program.  It  will  not  disturb  the 
program.  It  will  not  do  anything  to  this 
program  except  to  give  It  $25  million  less. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $25  million 
we  save  through  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  can  be  made  available  to 
support  the  veterans'  facilities  which 
the  President  wants  to  close  for  reasons 
of  economy.  To  me  this  is  a  very,  very 
simple  choice.  We  can  spend  this  money 
on  our  own  veterans  who  deserve  it  or 
we  can  throw  it  down  the  drain  in  South 
America.  When  I  say  "throw  it  down 
the  drain  in  South  America,"  I  am  not 
just  using  a  figure  of  speech.  I  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  money 
used  by  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  turns  up  being  use-J  for  sewage  and 
irrigation  projects.  Perhaps,  now  and 
then  these  projects  really  accomplish 
something.  However,  most  of  the  time 
I  believe  our  money  might  as  well  be 
dumped  into  a  pool  of  bottomless  quick- 
sand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  kind  of  a  dent 
has  America  made  in  the  social  problems 
of  Latin  America  so  that  aid  should  be 
maintained  and  continued  at  a  high 
level  at  the  expense  of  America's  veter- 
ans? Insofar  as  I  am  concerned  I  can 
see  no  great  peril  to  our  foreign  policy 
In  slashing  $25  million  from  this  pro- 
gram. I  see  no  harm  to  be  done  in  tak- 
ing $25  million  out  of  the  $750  million 
and  giving  it  to  our  veterans. 

Actually,  we  might  gain  in  other  ways 
than  just  giving  our  veterans  that  which 
is  their  due.  By  that  I  mean  that  we 
have  a  balance-of-payments  probleni. 
This  has  been  repeated  and  repeated  and 
repeated  time  and  time  again  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today.  The 
President  refuses  to  face  up  to  its  se- 
verity. I  believe  we  must  face  up  to  that 
problem.  I  believe  this  is  a  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  cut  our  over- 
sea expenditures.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  ought  to  go  is  the  fat  in  all  of 
these  foreign  loan-foreign  aid  programs. 
This  program  has  $25  million  worth 
of  fat  in  it.  It  probably  has  a  lot 
more  than  $25  million  worth  of  fat, 
but  $25  million  will  do  the  trick  and 
it  will  be  a  good  start.  We  will  be  able 
to  use  it  for  a  good  purpose.  To  those 
of  you— and  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self more  particularly  to  those  Members 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle — who 
have  violently  and  vigorously  protested 
the  closing  of  31  VA  installations,  in- 
cluding hospitals,  domiciliary  homes,  and 
regional  offices,  I  say  now  is  the  time  to 
react,  now  is  the  time  to  express  yourself. 


now  is,  the  time  to  follow  up  your  vocal 
protests  with  concrete  action. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  say:  Yes,  let  us  take  off 
$25  million  from  this  kind  of  foreign  aid 
program  and  show  that  we  care  about 
our  veterans  and  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  more  than  we  care  about 
South  American  sewers.  If  South  Amer- 
ica has  fewer  sewers,  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  survive.  Certainly  our  own  veterans' 
facilities  are  equally  if  not  more  impor- 
tant to  us  than  a  string  of  ultramodern 
South  American  sewers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  be  chari- 
table, let  us  be  sure  that  our  charity 
starts  right  here  at  home. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Fino  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  the  point  that  was  made  in  com- 
mittee when  this  amendment  was  of- 
fered. I  am  sure  you  with  myself  have 
noticed  that  many  times  in  great  zeal 
and  in  an  interest  that  is  localized  very 
pointedly  on  one  aspect  of  things,  we 
can  get  distorted  conclusions. 

This  amendment  reminds  me  of  a  story 
that  is  told  about  a  certain  young  scien- 
tist who  was  all  wrapped  up  in  experi- 
mental communication  with  grass- 
hoppers. He  called  excitedly  upon  his 
colleagues  and  said:  "Look  what  I  foimd 
out  in  this  great  field  of  endeavor." 
They  came  in  to  witness  the  experiment. 
He  spoke  into  his  little  electronic  device 
the  word  "hop"  and  the  grasshopper  re- 
sponded with  a  hop.  He  says,  "Now, 
watch  this."  He  took  off  one  of  the  legs 
of  the^asshopper  and  spoke  again  the 
word  "hop."  The  grasshopper  hopped. 
He  took  off  another  leg.  There  were  only 
four  left.  He  said,  "hop,"  and  the  grass- 
hopper responded  by  hopping.  So,  then 
he  took  off  all  the  legs  and.  said,  "hop," 
but  the  grasshopper  did  nothing. 

Then  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  you  see 
what  I  have  proven.  When  a  grass- 
hopper loses  his  legs  he  loses  his  hear- 
ing." 

I  suggest  in  the  amendment  that  is  be- 
fore you  here  there  is  just  as  much  likeli- 
hood that  the  millions  you  cut  off  the 
IDB  are  going  to  go  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  a  grass- 
hopper losing  his  legs  and  losing  his 
hearing. 

I  suggest  that  we  vote  down  this  grass- 
hopper amendment  and  get  on  with  the 
business. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman's  illustration  is  well  un- 
derstood by  the  House.  Obviously  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  au- 
thorize a  certain  figure  for  this  program 
is  one  thing;  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  hearings  on  the  subject  of  vet- 
erans hospitals,  is  another  thing.  This 
has  no  more  to  do  with  whether  we  will 
keep  open  or  close  down  veterans'  facil- 
ities than  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring  or  the  grasshoppers  that  might 


feed  upon  them.     This   is  no  way   to 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  if  it  is  true  there  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  that  would  prohibit  these 
countries,  the  beneflciaries  of  the  $750 
million,  from  drawing  down  gold  in  ex- 
change for  all  the  dollars  they  can  get 
hold  of?  Can  anybody  on  the  committee 
help  me  out  with  this? 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  no  one  on  the  minority 
side  wishes  to  answer,  I  will  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  REUSS.  There  is  absolutely  no 
gold-drawing  potential  whatsoever  in  the 
activities  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  The  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  in  a  very  serious  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  to  the  United  States, 
individually  and  collectively.  In  any 
event,  gold  cannot  be  drawn  except  by 
the  central  banks  or  monetary  author- 
ities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  Argen- 
tine's drawing  down  some  $40  or  $45  mil- 
lion worth  of  gold  after  being  handed 
millions  through  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Argentma,  like  any 
other  trading  country  in  the  world,  needs 
gold.  Perhaps  that  was  a  necessary  ac- 
tion by  the  Argentine  central  bank.  I 
might  add,  as  long  as  this  country  re- 
mains the  guarantor  to  pay  gold  in  re- 
turn for  dollars  to  any  central  bank,  we 
provide  the  foundation  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Why  do  we  not  trade 
the  wheat  that  we  ship  to  Central  and 
South  America  for  their  coffee? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Because  if  we  traded  it 
for  their  coffee,  they  would  then  lose  an 
intensely  valuable  item  of  foreign  ex- 
change, which  enables  them  partially  to 
diminish  the  deficits  which  they  run. 
If  we  adopted  the  gentleman's  proposal, 
we  would  then  have  to  give  them  foreign 
aid  in  return  if  we  were  going  to  combat 
communism  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  you  are  saying  is 
that  they  demand  we  pay  them  in  dollars 
for  their  coffee  while  we  provide  them 
with  wheat  at  bargain  prices,  paid  in 
their  unconvertible  currency,  or  give  it 
to  them  outright. 

Mr.  REUSS.  We,  in  our  self-interest, 
want  to  pay  them  in  our  good  hard-cur- 
rency dollars,  so  that  they  may  keep 
their  nose  above  water  and  survive  in 
this  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  they  certainly  can 
translate  those  dollars  into  gold  if  they 
are  so  disposed  and  further  compound 
our  balance-of-payments  problems. 

Mr.  REUSS.  This  is  in  the  national 
interest  if  it  puts  them  in  a  firm  posi- 
tion, and  we  should  encourage  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  addition  to  giving 
them  foreign  aid,  miUtary  assistance,  and 
millions  of  dollars  through  soft-loan 
windows  I  am  sure  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  that  will 
never  be  repaid  to  this  country  on  the 
basis  of  past  performance. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  So  far  the  repayment 
has  been  100  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  addition  to  all  of  this 
and  the  $750  million  you  are  prepared  to 
vote  through  here  today,  we  are  about 
to  implement  a  coffee  agreement  to  take 
more  millions  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
consumers  and  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, by  stabilizing  prices  of  coffee  to  the 
South  American  producers  at  artificially 
high  levels. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  purpose  of  stabiliz- 
ing the  price  of  export  commodities  like 
coffee  and  tropical  hardwoods  and  cocoa 
is  so  that  we  will  have  to  contribute  less 
in  foreign  aid.    This  saves  us  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  increasing  for- 
eign aid  to  this  area  all  the  time.  This 
bill  is  an  example. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen],  if 
he  thinks  he  could  convince  the  taxpay- 
ers he  represents  In  Minnesota  or  I  could 
convince  the  taxpayers  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  that  we  ought  to  stabilize 
the  high  price  of  coffee  and  take  it  out 
of  the  hides  of  the  American  consumers, 
while  proceeding  with  programs  of  this 
kind,  dumping  another  $750  million  down 
the  drain.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
we  could  convince  our  constituents  that 
this  is  good  business? 

Mr.  loANGEN.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
convince  our  constituents  that  this  is 
good  business.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  the  very  con- 
vincing manner  in  which  he  has  brought 
this  point  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
at  this  time.  I  would  i>oint  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  might  well  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  excellent  argument  that 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  concur  in  the 
move  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoI,  who  has 
moved  to  reduce  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  authorization  from 
$750  to  $725  million,  thus  saving  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  $25  million  which 
could  well  be  used  for  such  purposes  as 
keeping  those  veterans'  installations 
open  that  the  administration  is  trying 
to  close. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  logic  or  rea- 
soning behind  the  creation  of  additional 
funds  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  even  though  the  total  au- 
thorization in  this  bill  leaves  a  number 
of  unanswered  questions  relative  to  the 
actual  need  for  that  much  money  being 
supplied  by  the  United  States.  I  cer- 
tainly can  understand  the  need  for  de- 
velopment funds,  however,  with  which 
to  assist  the  Americas  in  building  strong 
economies  and  repelling  communism. 
The  only  question  here  might  be  the 
degree  of  our  assistance. 

However,  we  must  remember  that  this 
request  today  for  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  actually  represents  another 
venture  into  foreign  aid.  We  seem  to 
have  a  number  of  programs  that  actually 
constitute  foreign  aid,  but  do  not  appear 
In  the  foreign  aid  bill.  We  cannot  con- 
sider any  one  of  these  items  without 
thinking  of  the  total  picture. 

That  is  why  it  seems  incongruous  that 
we  can  spend  billions  of  dollars,  includ- 
ing the  funds  requested  by  us  today,  on 


foreign  aid  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  are  told  that  veterans'  installations  in 
many  of  our  rural  areas  must  be  cur- 
tailed or  eliminated  in  the  name  of  econ- 
omy, regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  vet- 
eran and  his  family. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  comparison — billions  for 
other  nations,  but  not  even  millions  for 
our  veterans  who  paid  a  terrible  physical 
and  mental  price  in  so  many  instances  to 
guarantee  that  there  would  still  be  an 
Uncle  Sam  for  the  world  to  grasp  in  time 
of  need. 

We  will  receive  many  other  requests 
for  funds  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  will  put  these  requests 
in  proper  perspective. 

I  support  the  move  to  reduce  the  au- 
thorization in  H.R.  45  by  $25  million. 
Perhaps  it  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to  us 
of  the  folly  of  pinching  pennies  for  our 
veterans  and  other  needy  while  spread- 
ing our  largess  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  pretty  well  dis- 
cussed and  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  going  back  and 
forth,  may  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  read  the 
amendment  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pino:  On  page 
2.  line  15,  strike  out  "$750,000,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$725,000,- 
000". 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  "$750,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$725,000,- 
OOO". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Find]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Find)  ,  there 
were — ayes  70,  noes  145. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
this  debate  some  things  have  been  said 
that  I  think  need  to  be  restated  and  kept 
carefully  in  our  minds. 

First  of  all,  if  we  vote  for  this  pro- 
posal before  us  here  today,  make  no  mis- 
take about  it — we  are  voting  for  in- 
creased foreign  aid.  I  have  pointed  out 
repeatedly  in  previous  debates  upon 
these  matters  that  foreign  aid  is  not  a 
single  bill  that  bears  the  title  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act"  but  rather  it  is  many 
things,  including  the  Inter-Amerioan 
Development  Bank.  So  Instead  of  the 
approximately  $3.4  billion  that  we  are 
told  is  the  foreign  aid  request  for  this 
year,  that  figure  must  be  increased  by 
various  amounts  including  the  $250  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1966  as  authorized  by  this 
legislation.  We  are  asked  to  authorize, 
over  a  3-year  period,  $750  million  for  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations,  the  soft 
loan  window  of  the  IDB. 

Second,  if  we  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion, we  are  voting  for  an  acceleration 
of  the  tendency  to  administer  our  aid 
through  international  funds  with  little 
control  vested  in  us. 


More  and  more  we  are  finaing  ourselves 
in  the  position  where  we  say,  "Here  is 
an  aid  problem.  Let  us  meet  it  by  giv- 
ing money  to  international  funds." 
These  funds,  without  exception,  are 
largely  controlled  by  agencies  other  than 
our  own  National  Government,  and  to 
that  extent  we  are  speeding  up  the  proc- 
ess of  taking  from  ourselves  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  our  own  funds. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  briefly. 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  Bank,  under  its 
rules  and  the  law  which  approved  it,  can 
make  loans  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
The  United  States  representatives  con- 
trol better  than  40  percent  of  those 
funds,  and  without  their  consent  no 
loans  can  be  made. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  aware  of  the  truth 
of  what  the  gentleman  has  said.  How- 
ever, I  am  speaking  of  our  governmental 
control.  Once  these  representatives  are 
appointed,  they  have  the  right  to  make 
the  decisions. 

We  do  control  about  42  percent  of  the 
vote,  but  these  gentlemen  can  act  in 
their  official  capacity  as  directors,  not 
as  representatives  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Surely  the  gentleman 
does  not  believe  for  1  minute  that  these 
American  representatives  would  act  con- 
trary to  the  directions  of  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  of  our  President. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  believes 
they  will  act  on  their  own  best  judgment, 
without  being  controlled  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MULTER.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  supposed  to  follow  the  directions  of 
our  Government.  That  is  why  they  are 
our  governmental  representatives. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  know  what  they  are 
supposed  tn  do.  I  am  telling  the  gentle- 
man what  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
believes  they  will  or  will  not  do. 

By  voting  for  this  legislation,  further, 
we  are  decreasing  congressional  control 
over  this  money.  We  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate these  funds  and  turn  them  over 
to  the  IDB  which  then  determines  how 
they  shall  be  spent.  But  our  represent- 
atives on  the  Board  which  spends  the 
money,  as  just  indicated  in  the  exchange 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York|are 
appointees  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government.  As  the  gentle- 
man himself  has  pointed  out,  if  they  are 
responsible  to  any  branch  of  tne  Federal 
Government,  it  is  to  the  executive. 

So  I  say  that  we  are  surrendering  to  a 
vei-y  considerable  degree  congressional 
control  over  the  use  to  which  these  funds 
are  put. 

It  is  also  clear,  I  believe,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  flexibility,  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  in  connection  with  other 
bills,  is  important.  In  my  opinion,  this 
flexibility  is  lost  if  we  handle  our  aid 
programs  through  such  agencies  as  the 
•Bank.  Rather  than  leaving  control,  and 
consequent  flexibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  we  remove  it  from  him  by 
giving  control  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
IDB. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  urge  that  we  vote  against  the  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  234,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill- 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 

MOTION  TO  REOOMMrr 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINO.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pino  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (H.R. 
45)  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency with  instructions  tO  report  the  same 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendments:  I 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  "$750,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  l!hdreof  the  following: 
"$725,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  20.  strike  out  "$750,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$725,000,000". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  142,  nays  2J37,  not  voting  54, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No. 


Flndley 

Pino 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Puqua 

Gathings 

Ooodell 

Grlflan 

Gross 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

HaJleck 

Halpern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsba 

Harvey,  Ind. 

H6bert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Langen 


Latta 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moore 

Morton 

O'Konfikl 

Passman 

Pelly 

Plmle 

Pofl 

Pool 

Randall 

Reid,  ni. 

Relfel 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

NAYS— 237 


Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Seiden 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafiford 

Stanton 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

WatklnB 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  CI. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Afihmcre 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 


191 

YEAS— i*2 

Berry 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brown,  Ohilb 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Byrnes,  Wta. 
Calilll 
Callaway 
Carter 

Chamberl^tn 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 


Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Everett 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
B\irke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
BjTne,  Pa. 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
DavLs,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Duncan,  Greg. 
Dyal 

Eklmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Farnum 
FasceU 
Felghan 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 


Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GlUlgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grider 

Griffiths 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwm 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Okla 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

MUler 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 


Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson.  N.J 
Todd 
Trimble 


Moeller 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell 
Price 
Pucinskl 
PurceU 
Race 
Redlin 
Reid.  N.Y. 
,   Resnlck 
ReuES 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Ronan 

Roncalio 
Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 


Tupi>er 
Tuten 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Vivian  n 
Walker,  N.  Mex 
Weltner 


White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Willis 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 54 


Abbltt 

AsplnaU 

Baring 

Bell 

Betts 

Boning 

Bolton 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Cabell 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Corman 

Diggs 

Erlenbom 

Farnsley 

Fisher 


Green,  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Long,  La. 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Moorhead 

Neisen 

O'Brien 


O'Neal,  Oa. 
Quie 

Qulllen 
Relnecke 
Rhodes,  Aiiz. 
Roosevelt 
Roudebush 
Slsk 

Springer 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Toll 
Tunney 
Udall 

Walker,  Miss. 
White,  Idaho 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So    the    motion    to    recommit    was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for.  with  Mr.  Toll 
against. 

Mr.  Qulllen  for.  with  Mr.  King  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for.  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr.  Cabell 
against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  O'Brien  against. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Celler 
against. 

Mr.   Walker    of   Mississippi   for,   with   Mr. 
Macdonald  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  Udall  against. 

Mr.  Neisen  for,  with  Mr.  Moorhead  against. 

Mr.  Kunkel  for,  with  Mr.  AsplnaU  against. 

Mr.   Relnecke   for,  with  Mr.  Sisk  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Bvirton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  White 
of  Idaho  against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Tunney  against. 

Mr.    Cederberg    for.    with    Mr.    Corman 
against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Qule  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  M£w:Gregor. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
vote  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas,  288.  nays  93,  not  voting  52. 
as  follows: 


NAYS— 93 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
A  rends 
Ashley 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Bi^rrett 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademiis 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CahlU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Chelf 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohclan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Copley 
Corbett 
Craley 
Culver 
Curt  In 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dul.skl 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Dwver 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstetn 
Farnum 
Pascell 
Feighan 
Findley 
Fine 
Flood 
Flynt 
Pogarty 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fra?er 

Prellnghuvsen 

Frledel 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gilligan 

Gonzalez 


Okla. 

Pa. 


[Roll  No.  201 

YEAS— 288 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grclijg 

Grider 

Griffln 

Griffiths 

G  rover 

Hivlpern 

Hamilton 

Hnnley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

HelstosU 

Henderson 

Hcrlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Jones.  Ala 

K.arsten 

Karth 

Kce 

Koith 

KoUy 

Keogh 

King.  Utah 

K  rwan 

K'lUc.^ynskl 

Krets 

Landrxim 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Michen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

M!ze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murnhv,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara.  111. 

OTIara.  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont 

O'.son.  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 


Ot  linger 
Pat  man 
Patten 
Pvlly 
Popper 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Powell 
Price 
Puclnski 
Purcell 
Race 
Redlln 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Resnlck 
Rcus-s 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rivers.  S  C. 
Rivers.  Alaska 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ryan 

Satterfleld 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Savior 
Schevier 
ScUtsler 
Schmtdhaviser 
Sch  ncebcll 
Schwelker 
Scott 
Selden 
Senner 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Sickles 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Smith.  Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stalbaum 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Talcott 
Tenzer 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Todd 
Trimble 
Txipper 
Tuten 
ITllman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 
Watts 
Weltner 
Whalley 
White.  Tex. 
Wldnall 
Willis 
Wolff 
Wright 
.  Wvatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Aborncthy 

Devine 

Latta 

Adair 

Dickinson 

l.onnon 

Anderson,  111. 

Dole 

Mpcomb 

Andrews, 

Dorn 

McCiilloch 

George  W. 

Dowdy 

McRwcn 

Andrews, 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Martin,  .Ma. 

Glenn 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Martin.  Ncbr. 

Ashbrook 

Plsher 

Mln.shnll 

Ashmore 

Fountain 

Moore 

Ayres 

Kuqua 

OKonskl 

Battln 

liathlngs 

Pa.--.-^tnan 

Belcher 

Goodell 

Pool 

Berry 

Gros.s 

Randall 

Bonner 

Gurney 

Reld.  111. 

Bow 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Reifel 

Bray 

Haley 

Roberts 

Brock 

Hall 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Halleck 

Secrest 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hansen. Idaho 

Smith.  Calif. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Harris 

Taylor 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

Toague.  Calif. 

Burle.son 

Hirvey.  Ind. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hebert 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Callaway 

Hutchinson 

Ttick 

Chamberlain 

Ichord 

Utt 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Waggonner 

Clausen, 

Jennings 

Wrttklns 

Don  H. 

Jonas 

Whltener 

Cramer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Whltten 

Cinmlngham 

K.irncgay 

Williams 

Curtis 

Laird 

Wll.son.  Bob 

Di\gtie 

Langen 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING— 52 

Abbltt 

Green,  Oreg. 

O  Noal.  Ga. 

Asplnall 

Gubser 

Qule 

Baring 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Qulllen 

Bell 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Rcinecke 

Betts 

Hosmer 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Boiling 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roncallo 

Bolton 

Kastenmeler 

Roo.'evelt 

Brown,  Calif. 

King.  Calif. 

Roudcbush 

Burton.  Utah 

King.  N.Y. 

Sisk 

Cabell 

Kunkel 

Tliompson.  Tex 

Cederberg 

Long.  La. 

Toll 

Celler 

McMillan 

Tunney 

Clawson,  Del 

Macdonald 

Udall 

Colmer 

MacGregor 

Walker.  Miss. 

Corman 

Matthews 

White.  Idaho 

Diggs 

Moorhead 

Wilson. 

Erlenborn 

Nelsen 

Charles  H. 

Farnsley 

O  Brlen 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Qull- 
len against. 

Mr.  Kunkel  for.  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for.  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Geor- 
gia .igainst. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for.  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mis- 
sissippi against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for.  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg 
against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
ag-iinst. 

Mr.  Qule  for,  with  Mr.  Relnecke  against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  King 
of  New  York  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

M-.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Har- 
vey of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  CabeU. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Abbitt. 

M.'.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 

Messrs.  DADDARIO  and  COLLIER 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  rocon.sldcr  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membei-s 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  Just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  TWO  TEMPO- 
RARY ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT 
COURT  JUDGES  FOR  THE  STATE 
OF  OHIO 

Mr.  McCUI^XDCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
have  introduced,  today,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  two  temporary 
additional  district  judges  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  one  for  the  northern  district 
and  one  for  the  southern  district. 

A  factual  statistical  study  of  the  case- 
load and  other  factors  explanatory 
thereof,  in  each  of  said  districts,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  jcaseload  is  submitted 
in  justification  for  the  stated  need  for  the 
two  additional  judges.  The  major  fac- 
tual results  of  the  study  are  as  follows: 

The  1960  census  disclosed  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  ranked  fifth  among  the  50 
States  in  population.  Within  the  State 
Jie  many  areas  of  high  population  den- 
sity. Industrial  complexes  abound 
throughout  the  State,  while  port  cities 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River 
generate  heavy  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

These  factors  result  In  the  State  of 
Ohio  having  much  litigation  in  the 
U.S.  courts  where,  frequently,  com- 
plex, and  lengthy  legal  matters  must 
be  adjudicated.  Yet,  the  Federal  courts 
in  Ohio  have  managed  to  conduct  their 
affairs  in  an  efficient  manner  without 
having  the  number  of  trial  judges  in- 
creased by  an  appreciable  degree. 

When  the  Omnibus  Judgeship  Act 
was  passed  in  1961.  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio 
only  received  one  additional  temporary 
judge,  while  the  northern  district  re- 
ceived one  temporary  and  one  perma- 
nent increase  in  judgeships.  This  was  a 
far  lesser  increase  than  many  of  the 
other  highly  industrial  and  densely  popu- 
lated States.  Ohio  judges  have  gener- 
ally made  a  reputation  for  themselves  in 
hard,  scholarly  work,  and  it  was  believed 
that  these  increases  would  be  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  growing  backlog  of  cases 
that  were  developing. 

As  events  transpired,  the  increases  did 
help  in  the  northern  district,  but  not  in 
the  southern  district. 
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SOUTHERN    DISTB|lfcT 

The  southern  district  has  had  three 
permanent  Federal  district  judges  since 
1937.  The  new  temporary  judgeship 
was  created  in  May  1961,  but  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  before  the  new  judge 
was  appointed.  Judge  John  H.  Druffel,  a 
permanent  judge,  retired.  Since  the 
language  creating  the  temporary  judge- 
ship provided  that  the  first  vacancy  oc- 
curring in  the  office  of  district  judge 
was  not  to  be  filled,  the  southern  district 
was  unable  to  receive  the  (additional  help 
that  the  temporary  judgeship  would 
have  afforded.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  backlog  of  cases  in  thxj  southern  dis- 
trict has  continued  to  rise  along  with  the 
increase  in  caseload.  | 

Civil  case  filings  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict have  been  on  the  tisc  since  1958. 
An  all-time  high  of  $09  ca.ses  was 
reached  in  1964.  Fortunately,  the  ter- 
mination of  civil  cases  has  also  been  ris- 
ing for  the  last  4  years  or  the  pending 
civil  caseload  would  have  been  even 
higher.  Even  so,  the  district  was  10th 
highest  in  the  Nation  in  civil  cases  pend- 
ing per  judgeship.  It  now  has  315  civil 
ca.ses  pending  per  judgeship  compared  to 
the  national  average  of  231. 

By  almost  every  yardstick,  the  district 
ranks  high  in  i«-  civil  volume  per  judge- 
ship. On  a  weighted  civil  caseload 
basis — a  system  by  which  case  filings  are 
rated  according  to  the  potential  work 
for  the  judges — It  ranks  13th  nationally. 
The  district's  weighted  caseload  per 
Judgeship  of  267  was  60  cases  above  the 
national  average.  On  a  nonweighted 
basis,  the  district  ranks  11th  nationally 
In  civil  cases  filed  per  judgeship  with  303 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  207. 

Fortunately,  through  the  industrious- 
ness  of  the  district  judges,  the  median 
time  interval  between  the  filing  of  civil 
cases  and  their  disposition  is  only  7 
months.  This  is  1  month  below  the  na- 
tional average.  However,  the  time  in- 
terval between  the  filing  of  an  answer 
and  trial,  is  18  months,  which  is  11 
months  above  the  national  average. 

The  number  of  civil  cases  commenced 
and  teiTninated  in  the  southern  district 
of  Ohio,  by  fiscal  year,  and  pending  at 
the  end  of  each  yeaf  from  1951  through 
1964.  as  prepared  by  the  Procedural 
Studies  and  Statistics  Unit  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office,  U.S.  Courts,  is  shown 


em  district  compared  to  the  national 
average  graphically  demonstrates  the 
district's  burden: 


Number 

of  jud(?e- 

sblps 

Total  civil  cases 
t 

Fiscal  year 

Ohio, 
southern 

National 
average 

1951      

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

219 
243 

237 
198 
187 
213 
230 
227 
181 
188 
207 
227 
2.'J0 
303 

204 

lO.W    

236 

lUliS       

261 

19.M  

210 

lO,"),*)       

212 

ig.Sf,      

225 

1957 

236 

1958     

259 

1959       

215 

19(i0 

221 

19fil  

172 

1962  

201 

19(5.3     

207 

19«54 

218 

As  for  the  criminal  caseload  in  the 
southern  district,  fewer  criminal  cases 
were  filed  in  the  district  in  fiscal  year 
1964  than  in  any  year  since  1956.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  District  ranked  21st  na- 
tionally In  1964  among  the  Nation's  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  criminal  cases  com- 
menced per  judgeship.  The  criminal 
cases  commenced,  terminated,  and  pend- 
ing from  fiscal  year  1959  through  1964, 
as  prepared  by  the  Administrative  Office, 
U.S.  Courts,  are  as  follows: 


cases  commenced  per  judgeship  has  been 
reduced  below  the  national  average,  the 
time  intervals  in  disposing  of  cases  has 
been  good,  and  the  backlog  of  criminal 
cases  has  been  decreased.  But,  In  May 
1964,  Judge  Charles  J.  McNamee  died 
which  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
temporary  judgeship.  As  industrious 
and  dedicated  as  the  judges  of  the  north- 
ern district  are,  it  is  believed  the  backlog 
of  cases  and  the  time  interval  in  dispos- 
ing of  them  will  markedly  increase — 
especially  because  of  the  rising  case- 
load— unless  a  new  temporary  district 
judgeship  is  created. 

According  to  the  figures  supplied  by 
the  Administrative  Office,  US.  Courts, 
the  civil  cases  commenced  and  termi- 
nated from  fiscal  year  1951  through  1964, 
in  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  and 
pending  at  the  end  of  each  year,  are  as 
follows: 


Fiscal  year 

Total 
commenced 

Total 
terminated 

Pending 
June  30 

U).'.9       

584 
rar, 
.125 
5ffl 
r>3l 
500 

581 
514 

5.M 
.124 
G25 
513 

49 

V.Wi)     — 

61 

lOiil               

32 

19<i2     

68 

ima     - 

74 

19<4       . 

61 

Total  civil  cases 

Fiscal  year 

Com- 
menced 

Termi- 
nated 

Pending 
June  SO 

1951         

1,017 
1,261 
1.289 
1,022 
946 
1,172 
1,015 
1,124 
1,107 
1,022 
1,035 
1,335 
1,133 
1,169 

931 

974 
1,200 
1,019 

942 
1,377 
1,365 
1,085 
1,153 
1,183 

999 
1,1)9 
1,122 
1,054 

1,227 

19.12 - 

1.514 

19.13 

1,812 

19.14 

1.616 

1955     

1,619 

1956 

1,414 

1957 - 

1,104 

1958          

1.143 

19.19 

1,097 

I960 - 

986 

19G1 

972 

1962     - 

1.1S8 

1963           

1,199 

1964     

1,314 

Likewise,  criminal  cases  commenced 
per  judgeship  in  such  district  compared 
to  the  national  average,  are  equally  re- 
vealing: 


Fiscal  year 


Criminal  cases  fless 
immigration) 


as  follows: 

1 

Tot  al  civil  cases 

Fiscal  year 

Com- 
menced 

rermi- 
nated 

Pending 
June  30 

19.11 

6.17     ■ 

728 

710 

.195 

.160 

638 

689 

682 

.142 

5<)5 

620 

680 

751 

909 

676 
699 
688 
665 
5.12 
7()4 
706 
664 
603 
480 
570 
.195 
677 
803 

741 

19.12 

770 

19.13 

792 

1954 

722 

19.1.1 

730 

19.16.     . 

604 

19.17 

in.18 

19,19.'   .         ^III' 

587 
60.1 
544 

I9fi0 ^ 

1961 T. 

629 
679 

1962.   .. 

764 

1963 

838 

1904 

944 

In  turning  to  the  average  number  of 
civil  cases. commenced  per  judgeship  in 
such  district  as  compared  to  the  national 
average,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  caseload 
was  brought  below  the  national  average 
in  1961,  which  coincides  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  permanent  and  tem- 
porary judgeships.  With  the  elimina- 
tion of  one  judgeship,  as  has  occurred 
through  death,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
figure  will  again  rise  atwve  the  national 
average.  This  graphic  picture  is  as 
follows: 


Fiscal  year 


Similarly,  the  average  number  of  cases 
commenced  per  judgeship  in  the  south- 


NORTHERN    DISTRICT 

The  northern  district  of  Ohio  has  had 
five  permanent  district  judges  since  1954. 
The  Omnibus  Judgeship  Act  of  1961 
created  a  sixth  permanent  judge  and  a 
temporary  judge.  As  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict, the  language  creating  the  tem- 
porary judgeship  provide  that  the  first 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  district 
judge  was  not  to  be  filled. 

The  effect  of  creating  these  new  judge- 
ships has  been  most  salutary.  In  spite  of 
a  rapidly  increasing  caseload,  total  civil 


1951. 
19.12. 
19.13. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
WA. 
1962. 
W<3. 
1964. 


Total  civil  cases 


Ohio, 
northern 


National 
average 


254 
315 
322 
204 
189 
234 
211 
225 
221 
204 
207 
191 
162 
167 


204 
236 
261 
210 
212 
225 
236 
259 
215 
221 
189 
301 
207 
207 


The  trend  in  criminal  cases  in  the 
northern  district  is  not  as  clear.  Termi- 
nations have  decidedly  increased  smce 
1961,  but  so  have  the  cases  commenced, 
except  in  1964.  It  is  believed,  though, 
that  the  good  termination  rate  cannot 
be  maintained  with  the  loss  of  the  judge- 
ship.   The  figures,  as  prepared  by  the 
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Administrative  OfiBce,  U.S.  Courts,  are  as 
follows : 


Fiscal  year 

Total 
commenced 

Total 
terminated 

PoiulinR 
Juno  30 

Iftsg 

436 
331 
443 

563 
5T9 
540 

440 
3.V5 
434 
514 

528 
551 

79 

1960 1. 

54 

1961 

63 

1962 

112 

1963 

163 

1964 

152 

The  same  may  be  said  when  the  aver- 
age number  of  criminal  cases  commenced 
per  judgeship,  in  the  northern  district 
compared  to  the  national  average,  is 
examined : 


Fiscal  year 

Criminal  crises 
Oess  immigration) 

Ohio, 
northern 

Xational 
average 

1951 

81 
101 
83 
69 
73 
81 
76 
70 
78 
59 
81 
79 
82 
76 

10(> 

1952 

11'' 

1953 

114 

1954 

in^ 

1955... 

lot 

1956 

10"? 

1957 

IOt 

1958 - 

108 

1959 

108 

1960 ., 

107 

1961 

98 

1962 

94 

1963 

95 

1964 

m 

A  careful  examination  of  these  facts 
and  figures  will  clearly  demonstrate  that 
there  is  a  need  for  an  additional  tem- 
porary judge  in  both  the  northern  and 
southern  districts  of  Ohio.  The  case- 
load of  both  civil  and  criminal  cases  con- 
tinues to  rise.  And,  since  the  population 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  estimated  to  in- 
crease by  over  17  percent  in  the  decade — 
1960-70 — to  a  figure  of  approximately 
11,400.000 — it  may  be  seen  that  the  basis 
for  an  ever-increasing  caseload  exists. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  may 
believe  that  additional  permanent  judge- 
ships should  be  created.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion, however,  that  the  backlog  can  be 
substantially  reduced  through  the  addi- 
tion of  temporary  judges.  The  addition 
of  temporary  judges,  as  created  in  the 
Omnibus  Judgeship  Act  of  1961,  contrib- 
uted a  good  deal  in  alleviating  the  case- 
load burden.  If  such  judgeships  had  re- 
mained operative  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  I  believe  the  situation  would  have 
improved  to  an  even  greater  extent.  The 
purpose  of  a  temporary  judgeship  is  to 
get  the  backlog  to  a  sufficiently  low  level 
so  that  the  current  caseload  can  be  ef- 
fectively managed  by  the  permanent 
judges,  who  give  full  time  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  create  one  additional  tem- 
porary district  judgeship  in  each  the 
northern  district  and  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio. 

Since  justice  delayed  is  often  justice 
denied,  it  is  my  intention  to  urge  early 
consideration  and  favorable  action  on  the 
legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  he  would  give  us 
the  program  for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  legislative  business  for 
this  week,  and  it  will  be  my  intention 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  go  over, 
after  announcing  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  no 
District  bills  ready  for  consideration. 

Monday  is  also  George  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  pursuant  to  custom  there 
will  be  a  reading  of  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address. 

Tuesday  is  undetermined,  although 
there  is  a  possibility  that  two  bills  unani- 
mously reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  be  called  up  on  that 
date.  We  will  announce  these  bills,  if  it  is 
decided  to  bring  them  up  on  Tuesday, 
on  Monday. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  there  are  19  resolutions  from  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  pro- 
viding investigation  and  study  funds  for 
committees,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  108 — Agriculture. 

House  Resolution  119 — Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

House  Resolution  134 — Banking  and 
Currency. 

House  Resolution  232 — District  of 
Columbia. 

House  Resolution  139 — Education  and 
Labor. 

House  Resolution  149 — Foreign  Affairs. 

House  Resolution  109 — Government 
Operations. 

House  Resolution  229 — House  Admin- 
istration.. 

House  Resolution  137 — Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

House  Resolution  325 — Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

House  Resolution  88 — Judiciary. 

House  Resolution  123->- Judiciary,  in- 
terstate taxation. 

House  Ftesolution  152 — Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

House  Resolution  142 — Public  Works. 

House  Resolution  237 — Science  and 
Astronautics. 

House  Resolution  239 — Small  Business. 

House  Resolution  188 — Un-American 
Activities. 

House  Resolution  69 — Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

House  Resolution  182 — Ways  and 
Means.  » 

These  bills  may  not  necessarily  be 
brought  up  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  announced. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  any  additional 
program  may  be  announced  later,  and 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  reference  to  the  two  bills  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  that 
may  come  up  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
that  they  are  noncontroversial,  and  i 
hope  we  will  expeditiously  pass  them. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  PhilbinJ  has  spoken 
to  me  about  the  bills,  and  he  will  advise 
me  early  in  the  week  about  programing 
them  under  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest.   ^ 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYERS  WHO 
SEEK  TO  USE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOREIGN  WORKERS 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  on  December  19,  an- 
nounced that  new  regulations  would  be 
put  into  effect  on  January  1,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  requiring  agricultural  employers 
who  seek  to  use  supplemental  foreign 
workers,  to  first  agree  to  offer  such  wages 
and  terms  of  employment  as  might  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary accompanied  this  announcement 
with  a  detailed  schedule  of  minimum 
wages  that  would  be  required  by  agricul- 
tural employers,  before  any  certification 
would  be  given  for  their  need  for  sup- 
plemental foreign  workers.  These  mini- 
mum wage  rates  became  partially  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  but  they  will  become 
fully  effective  starting  April  1,  and  will 
require  minimum  earning  guarantees 
ranging  from  $1.15  per  hour  in  our  own 
State  of  Florida  to  as  high  as  $1.40  in 
several  other  States,  such  as  California. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  any  semblance 
of  legal  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  impose  any  such  arbitrary  mini- 
mum wages,  no  one  questions  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  fair  wage,  and  that  quali- 
fied fruit  pickers,  for  example,  can  make 
twice  that  much  per  hour  and  more,  un- 


der prevailing  piecework  rates,  so  this 
is  not  our  quarrel. 

In  making  this  announcement,  how- 
ever, the  Secretary  expressed  the  belief 
that  domestic  workers  could  be  recruited 
from  unspecified  sources  to  do  this  job, 
thus  making  it  unnecessary,  in  his  opin- 
ion, for  agricultural  employers  to  fur- 
ther rely  upon  supplemental  foreign 
workers.  To  achieve  this,  he  laid  down 
such  additional  requirements  that,  for 
example,  compel  farmers  and  growers  to 
sign  written  contracts  with  domestic 
workers  in  their  employ,  to  guarantee 
them  at  least  64  hours  work  every  2 
weeks,  and  provide  round  trip  trans- 
portation, free  housing,  as  well  as  other 
fringe  benefits. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  allow  Florida  growers,  to  have 
the  necessary  number  of  supplemental 
foreign  workers  that  have  been  needed  in 
recent  months  to  avoid  crop  losses. 
Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  launched  a  crash  recruitment  pro- 
gram with  Federal  employees  supple- 
menting the  efforts  of  Employment 
Service  personnel  in  the  Southeastern 
States,  he  has  not  been  able  to  provide 
the  necessary  labor  from  any  other 
source.  In  other  words,  his  recruitment 
program  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 

As  of  February  12,  over  60  percent  of 
the  workers  recruited  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  recruitment  t^anf  had  dis- 
appeared. The  growers  who  paid  to 
transport  these  workers  to  Florida  lost 
thousands  of  dollars  in  transportation 
costs  and  in  cash  advances  made  to  these 
would-be  workers  who,  after  their  free 
trip,  decided  to  spend  their  time  enjoying 
Florida's  sunshine  and ^  fishing  rather 
than  working.  I  [ 

In  the  first  place,  alll  of  us  would 
prefer  to  supply  our  labor  needs  from 
the  domestic  market  but  let  me  give  you 
some  documented  examples  character- 
istic of  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  sends 
to  us  as  qualified  citrus  pickers.  As  you 
may  or  may  not  know,  to  pick  oranges 
one  is  required  to  climb  a  ladder.  The 
oranges  are  not  clipped  but  are  pulled 
from  the  trees  and  placed  into  a  bag 
which  is  over  the  picker's  shoulder. 
When  the  bag  gets  full  or  nearly  full,  the 
picker  climbs  down  from  the  ladder  and 
opens  the  bottom  of  the  bag  and  permits 
the  oranges  to  be  dropped  in  a  field  box. 
He  gets  paid  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per 
box  for  picking  these  oranges  and  it  is 
a  far  less  than  average  picker  who  can- 
not make  as  much  as  $10  a  day,  picking 
oranges. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor's  recruiters, 
however,  have  been  so  interested  in 
bringing  "heads"  to  Florida  rather  than 
qualified  fruitpickers.  that  it  has  re- 
sulted in  costing  the  growers  more  money 
in  transDortation  and  advances  to  these 
deadheads  than  it  has  helped.  Wliat 
kind  of  a  recruiter  is  it  that  tells  a  350- 
pound  man  that  he  can  make  a  lot  of 
money  on  a  job  that  requires  him  to  climb 
a  ladder  and  pick  oranges?  Or  who 
would  send  a  man  down  to  Florida  to  pull 
oranges  off  a  tree  who  has  no  fingers  on 
his  hands,  or  who  would  drive  up  in  a 


truck  in  front  of  a  house  of  a  man  who 
is  over  70  years  of  age  and  ask  the  elderly 
gentleman  if  he  would  like  to  go  to  Flor- 
ida and  make  a  lot  of  money?     He,  of 
course,  answers,  "Yes,"  and  then  is  told 
to  meet  the  bus  the  next  day  at  8:30  in 
the  morning  and  go  to  Florida,  which 
he  does.    He  gets  to  Florida  and  finds 
out  that  to  make  this  big  money  he  is  re- 
quired to  pick  oranges,  which,  of  course, 
he  is  not  physically  able  to  do.    Then 
because  he  cannot  fulfill  his  agreement 
to  pick  oranges,  even  though  the  growers 
have  paid  his  way  to  Florida,  he  has  to 
pay  his  own  way  back  to  his  home.    He 
then  sits  around  a  few  days  on  his  front 
porch  and  writes  his  son-in-law  in  Flor- 
ida that  the  man  was  arovmd  again  ask- 
ing  them   if  they  wanted   to  come  to 
Florida  and  make  a  lot  of  money,  and 
that  he  was  going  back  again  on  the 
next  trip  and  this  time  he  was  going 
to  bring  his  wife  and  daughter  with  him, 
at  a  cost  of  $12  to  $14  a  head  to  the 
farmers  and  yet  none  of  them  are  quali- 
fied to  do  the  work  for  which  they  are 
being  recruited.    These  cases  have  been 
documented  and  are  not  unusual  but  are 
almost  typical  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the   Secretary    of   Labor's   recruitment 
program. 

To  make  things  w^orse,  the  Secretary 
has  totally  ignored  the  protests  and  ap- 
peals that  have  been  made  to  his  office 
over  a  period  of  months  and  which  have 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  crop  losses  if 
he  did  not  authorize  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  supplemental  workers  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  farmers  and  growers. 
It  is  also  astonishing  that  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  claims 
to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  crop  losses 
that  have  taken  place  in  Florida  in  re- 
cent months  due  to  the  lack  of  labor. 

I  would  like  to  recite  to  you  crop 
losses  with  which  I  am  personally  fa- 
miliar as  well  as  losses  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  reliable  and 
reputable  sources  in  Florida. 

I  personally  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  on  January 
15,  and  testified  that  my  own  family  has 
lost  or  will  lose,  if  we  continue  as  we 
are  now.  some  50,000  boxes  of  fruit  which 
should  be  harvested,  but  which  could  not 
and  cannot  be  harvested  because  of  the 
failure  to  obtain  enough  labor.    I  gave 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  six 
photographs  on  January  14  which  fully 
documented  the  physical  appearance  of 
one  particular  grove  and  showed  that  the 
ground  was  literally  covered  with  fallen 
fruits-fruit  that  should  have  been  picked 
before  Christmas.     This  situation  has 
been  widespread  over  a  long  period  of 
many  weeks  and  it  has  been  estimated  by 
Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  an  organization 
which  represents  many  thousands  of  cit- 
rus growers,  that  some  $6  million  loss  has 
already  been  suffered  by  citrus  growers 
due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  labor  to  har- 
vest the  eai-ly  and  midseason  varieties  of 
Florida  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  tanger- 


ines. 


Secretary  Wirtz  and  his  staff  have  been 
repeatedly  advised  of  our  acute  labor 
shortage,  but  they  have  so  far  taken  no 
effective  action  to  avoid  these  losses. 


Just  who  is  being  hurt  by  this  lack  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Labor?    The  last  estimate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showed  that  there 
would    be    about    80    million    boxes    of 
oranges  in  the  State  of  Florida  this  year. 
Suppose,  that  because  of  this  shortage 
of  labor  we  can  only  harvest  50  million? 
Can  the  Secretary  not  see  that  there  are 
other  people  who  work  in  the  citrus  in- 
dustry besides  pickers  and  that  if  he 
does  not  act,  he  is  depriving  the  packing- 
house employees   and  the  concentrate 
and  processing  employees  from  packing 
or  processing  this  30  million  boxes  of 
fruit?     This  means  that  they  will  be 
working   only  a  little   over  half   time. 
Union  representatives  of  the  packing- 
house and  processing  plant  employees 
have  urged  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
permit  this  supplemental  labor  so  that 
their  employees  would  not  be  deprived  of 
their  jobs. 

This  reduction  in  the  crop  because  pf 
the  failure  to  harvest  goes  even  farther 
than  that.  The  man  who  makes  the 
boxes  or  who  makes  the  cans  or  who 
transports  the  finished  product  to  the 
market  also  has  employees  whose  work 
hours  would  be  shortened  with  this  crop 
loss.  ' 

Usually,  as  far  as  the  grower  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  long  run,  the  lack  of  sup- 
ply and  the  increased  demand  will  raise 
his  price  to  the  point  where  he  will  pos- 
sibly get  as  many  dollars  back  from  the 
short  crop  as  he  would  have  had  he  mar- 
keted his  whole  crop,  but  then  this  in- 
crease will  be  reflected  in  the  price  of 
fresh  and  processed  fruit  to  the  con- 
sumer. Is  the  Secretary  acting  in  the 
interests  of  all  our  people  when  he  de- 
liberately follows  policies  that  would  re- 
sult in  raising  the  prices  to  consumers? 
It  can  result  in  the  housewife  deciding 
that  the  price  of  citrus  is  too  high  and 
she  will  resort  to  some  synthetic  product 
which  is  cheaper  but  one  which  I  do  not 
think  many  doctors  would  prescribe  for 
babies  to  drink  in  place  of  pure  orange 
juice. 

This  does  not  only  affect  the  citrus 
industry.    The  Florida  sugarcane  indus- 
try has  more  than  tripled  during  the  last 
3  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  encour- 
agement of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   This  season  we  have  approxi- 
mately 235,000  acres  of  sugarcane  to  be 
hai-vested  in  Florida.    E>omestic  workers 
simply  do  not  like  to,  and  therefore  will 
not,  cut  sugarcane  on  Florida's  muck- 
land.    The    Department    of    Labor    has 
acknowledged  this  for  many  years.    In 
the  past  they  have  always  authorized 
enough  supplemental  foreign  workers  to 
assure  that  this  crop  could  be  harvested 
without  losses  due  to  lack  of  labor.   How- 
ever, during  the  current  season,  sugar- 
cane producers  have  been  turned  down  in 
more  than  a  dozen  requests  that  have 
been  made  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  additional  foreign  workers  that  were 
needed  to  avoid  the  possibiUty  of  crop 

loss. 

On  January  17  and  18,  we  experienced 
temperatures  as  low  as  18  degrees  in  the 
sugarcane  belt,  and  the  dangers  of  a 
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crop  loss  suddenly  became  a  reality. 
Several  of  the  mills  liave  been  able  to 
grind  cane  at  only  80  percent  of  the  rated 
capacity  which  means  that  many  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  cane  that  could  have 
been  ground  are  now  damaged  along 
with  the  remainder  of  the  crop.  Re- 
newed appeals  for  necessary  amounts  of 
labor  to  minimize  losses  resulting  from 
the  freeze  were  also  denied  until  recently, 
when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  said  that 
the  sugarcane  industry  could  have  300 
more  workers,  when  these  workers  are 
released  by  the  citrus  industry.  The 
citrus  industry  has  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  release  these  workers  and  any 
relief  that  may  ultimately  come  from 
that  direction  will  be  too  late  to  avoid 
losses  that  have  already  occurred.  A 
survey  of  four  of  Florida's  sugarcane 
mills  last  week  shows  that  they  estimate 
their  losses  to  date — due  entirely  to  lack 
of  sufficient  canecutters — at  a  total  of 
$1,754,000. 

Florida  growers  planted  3,500  acres  of 
strawberries  this  year.  Some  1,900  acres 
of  strawberries  were  planted  in  the  lower 
east  coast  area,  and  growers  in  that  area 
have  largely  depended  upon  supplemental 
foreign  workers  to  efficiently  produce  and 
harvest  their  crops.  But,  when  these 
strawberry  growers  sought  this  year  to 
obtain  a  relatively  small  number  of  sup- 
plemental foreign  workers  who  were 
needed  to  lay  down  polyethylene  weed- 
control  covers,  they  were  turned  down 
time  and  again.  The  use  of  polyethylene 
weed-control  covers  would  greatly  mini- 
mize the  amount  of  labor  needed  to  con- 
trol the  weeds  by  hand.  Yet  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  could  not  see  this  fact 
and  continued  to  delay  acting  on  these 
growers'  requests  until  blooms  or  flowers 
set  on  the  strawberry  plants.  It  then  be- 
came necessary  to  install  the  weed-con- 
trol covers  over  blooming  plants  with 
the  result  that  these  blooms  were  severely 
damaged,  and  the  first  two  pickings  of 
the  strawberry  crop  were  lost.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  this  loss  "was  due  to 
the  lack  of  labor.  This  loss  was  due  di- 
rectly to  the  lack  of  prompt  action  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  addition  to  losses  such  as  those  de- 
scribed, all  segments  of  the  industry  In 
Florida  report  increasing  losses  in  grade 
and  quality  of  their  crops  due  to  lack  of 
labor. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  as  I  said  before 
that  Florida  agricultural  employers  pre- 
fer to  use  American  workers.  It  is  rea- 
sonable for  them  to  expect  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  and  our  farm- 
ers want  to  give  them  this,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  I  believe  that  they 
have  a  right  also  to  expect  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  supply  qualified  and 
willing  workers  or,  if  they  are  not  avail- 
able in  sufficient  numbers,  to  quit  vacil- 
lating and  denying  what  are  obvious 
facts  and  readily  certify  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  labor  shortage  so  that  crop 
losses  will  not  be  so  large. 

The  entire  attitude  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  seems  to  b©  that  he  wants  to 
look  to  the  agriculture  industry  to  solve 
our  unemployment  problems.  But  the 
simple  fact  is  that  neither  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  nor  our  fanners  can  force  peo- 


ple to  do  manual  labor  In  our  fields  and 
groves  unless  they  wish  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  situation  that  exists  in  Florida  to- 
day and  that  threatens  to  become  worse 
during  the  remainder  of  our  season,  will 
also  pose  a  very  serious  threat  to  agri- 
culture throughout  this  Nation  in  the 
very  near  future.  I  have  it  on  good  au- 
thority that  many  growers  are  talking 
in  terms  of  cutting  back  their  produc- 
tion of  ground  crops  by  as  much  as  50 
percent  unless  some  encouragement  and 
assurance  of  adequate  labor  is  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This 
is  the  kind  of  situation  when  an  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  easily  be  of  valuable  help  to  this 
country.  I  am  talking  about  the  kind 
of  help  that  results  from  the  cooperation 
of  an  industry  that  is  vital  to  the  total 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
know  who  or  what  caused  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  adopt  such  an  unrealistic 
and  unsympathetic  attitude  toward  our 
agriculture  Industry,  but  he  should  move 
Immediately  to  correct  his  errors  of  judg- 
ment, which  already  have  cost  farmers 
and  growers  and  workers  In  Florida  many 
millions  of  dollars — and  will  cost  the  con- 
sumers many  millions  more. 

It  is  a  somber  fact  that  this  Nation 
never  has  as  much  as  a  week's  supply 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  en  route 
from  the  producer  to  the  market  and 
available  to  the  consumer.  The  strength 
that  holds  this  chain  of  food  production 
and  distribution  together  is  no  greater 
than  its  weakest  link.  Farmers  in  much 
of  the  Nation  will  soon  be  faced  with  a 
decision  to  plant  as  much  seed  as  they 
did  a  year  ago,  to  cut  back  their  planting 
operations  or  not  to  plant  at  all.  Their 
decisions  will  be  made  on  an  Individual 
basis  and  will  be  based  upon  their  respec- 
tive judgments  as  to  how  this  Govern- 
ment will  respond  to  their  plea  for  fair 
and  reasonable  treatment.  The  lack  of 
any  encouragement  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or — alternatively — the  assur- 
ance of  our  Government  that  It  will  in- 
deed be  sympathetic  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  Industry  will  no  doubt 
be  the  determining  factor  as  each  pro- 
ducer decides  his  future  role  as  a  food 
producer  In  this  Nation.  His  decision 
will  be  reflected  in  a  very  short  time  in 
every  grocery  store  across  this  Nation. 
The  responsibility  for  this  decision  will 
not  rest  In  the  hands  of  the  individual 
producer:  It  will  rest  In  the  hands  of  a 
few  re.sponsible  officials  in  Washington 
who  have  not  up  to  this  point  chosen  to 
act  responsibly.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  high  stakes  that  are  in- 
volved and  avoid  the  needless  crisis  that 
will  be  threatened  if  they  fail  to  act  af- 
firmatively and  promptly  in  the  public 
interest. 


A  PROCLAMATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  resolution  which  ex- 
presses support  of  the  American  people 
for  President  Johnson's  heroic  determi- 
nation to  wage  carefully  measured  and 
meaningful  retaliation  against  military 
installations  In  North  Vietnam  which 
serve  as  staging  areas  for  training  Com- 
munist forces  to  carry  on  continued 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 

This  resolution  would  also  assure  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  stand  firmly  behind 
them  in  their  long  and  tireless  efiforts 
to  preserve  for  South  Vietnam  freedom 
and  independence. 

The  resolution  states  further: 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
their  elected  representatives  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  send  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  their  heartfelt  admiration 
for  the  great  sacrifices  which  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  endured  dun^g  the 
past  20  years  In  their  struggle  to  retain  self- 
determination  and  human  dignity. 

I  shall  include  a  text  of  the  entire  reso- 
lution at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  approve  this  resolution 
without  delay  as  our  answer  to  those  who 
naively  continue  to  believe  that  some- 
how we  can  negotiate  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion with  the  Chinese  and  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  to  the  problem  of 
Vietnam. 

Those  who  propose  negotiation  never 
spell  out  with  whom  we  are  to  negotiate 
or  on  what  terms,  nor  do  they  take  the 
trouble  to  recall  that  we  have  now  been 
negotiating  with  the  North  Korean  Com- 
munists for  1 1  years  in  hopes  of  arriving 
at  a  workable  peace  treaty  which  would 
bring  peace  and  stability  to  Korea. 
During  these  11  years  of  negotiations  at 
Panmunjon,  the  Communists  have  vio- 
lated every  single  provision  of  the  truce 
negotiated  by  President  Elsenhower  in 
1953. 

North  Korea  today  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  Communist  milltai*y  bases  in 
the  whole  world,  and  this  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Communists  during  the 
past  1 1  years  while  fruitless  negotiations 
were  going  on. 

Nor  do  those  suggesting  negotiations 
over  Vietnam  care  to  mention  the  fact 
that  we  have  indeed  been  negotiating 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  In  War- 
saw. Poland,  now  for  almost  5  years. 

We  have  held  more  than  127  ex- 
ploratory sessions  with  the  Communist 
representatives  in  Warsaw,  and  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
not  made  one  single  solitary  concession 
which  would  indicate  or  create  an  at- 
mosphere for  any  meaningful  negotia- 
tions to  resolve  the  problems  of  southeast 
Asia  or  curb  Chinese  Communist  sub- 
version in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  resolution  will 
be  adopted  because  It  is  Important  for 
the  world  to  know  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  stand  firmly  behind  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  in  their  heroic 
struggle  for  freedom. 

It  Is  also  important  to  know  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  stand  firmly 
behind  President  Johnson  in  his  brave 
decision  not  to  capitulate  to  Communist 
infamy. 
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I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  judgment,  and  while  I 
know  that  he  would  never  deliberately 
lead  us  into  a  needless  war,  neither 
would  he  surrender  our  freedom  to  Com- 
munist treachery. 

Mr.  Johnson  indeed  carries  a  heavy 
burden  today.  It  would  be  my  hope  we 
can  approve  this  resolution  to  show  our 
dedicated  President  that  xve  as  Ameri- 
cans stand  firmly  behind  him  in  these 
days  of  historic  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
Americans  realized  that  ft3r  us  to  fail  In 
our  positive  action  now  wcjuld  be  an  open 
Invitation  to  world  war  IIJC. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  far  many  people 
to  understand  the  situaitaon  in  South 
Vietnam  and  why  we  have  to  be  there  In 
the  first  place.  But  both  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Rusk  have  made  it 
t|- — ^crystal  clear  that  for  the  United  States 
to  abandon  South  Vietnam  today  would 
mean  a  complete  sui'reader  of  the  entire 
southeast  flank  of  our  pacific  defense 
perimeter. 

It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  days  be- 
fore South  Vietnam  was  overrun  by  the 
Communists  and  not  much  longer  before 
Thailand,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Malaysia, 
and  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia  would  be 
victimized  by  Communist  aggression. 

Those  who  cling  to  the  belief  that  we 
can  negotiate  ignore  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  10  years  from  Manchuria  to  Pearl 
Harbor  and  less  than  18  months  from 
Munich  to  the  rape  of  Poland  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1939. 

There  are  those  who  Urge  this  entire 
matter  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, completely  Ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  has  had  several  op- 
portunities to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
southeast  Asia.  The  United  Nations  is 
In  no  position  to  take  any  overt  action 
since  the  Soviets  could  use  their  veto 
power  in  the  Security  Council. 

Wish  as  we  may.  southeast  Asia  is  be- 
yond the  help  of  the  United  Nations. 

General  de  Gaulle  has  been  making  all 
sorts  of  suggestions  as  to  what  we  should 
do  about  this  problem,  but  I  believe  the 
American  people  should  know  that  his 
true  role  in  this  problem  is  only  that  of 
a  kibitzer. 

General  de  Gaulle  has  made  no  offer  to 
commit  his  troops  to  enforcing  any  peace 
settlement  that  might  be  negotiated.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  General  d^GauUe  is 
not  even  In  this  game.  \ 

There  are  those  who  ask,  "Do  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  the  will  to  win?" 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  should  ask  if  we  have 
the  will  to  stand  and  support  their  ef- 
forts toward  total  victory. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  adop- 
tion of  my  resolution  would  dispel  any 
fears  the  South.  Vietnamese  might  have 
regarding  our  determination  to  help 
them  preserve  their  freedom. - 

I  am  sure  that  President  Johnson 
along  with  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
be  most  eager  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution 
and,  yes,  negotiate  intensively,  the  mo- 
ment the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
withdraw  their  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  cease  their  aggression  and  sub' 
version. 


f 


For  us  to  withdraw  under  any  condi- 
tions short  of  complete  Commimist  with- 
drawal would  be  merely  to  intensify  the 
risk  of  world  war  m. 

Peiping  has  clearly  announced  its  mili- 
tary policy  for  all  of  southeast  Asia.  It 
has  a  militaristic  appetite  that  feeds 
upon  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  our  South  Vietna- 
mese allies  and  place  the  burden  of  their 
suspicions  on  the  fact  that  South  Viet- 
nam has  undergone  major  changes  of 
government  nine  times  in  the  last  2 
years. 

Certainly,  the  internal  problems  of 
South  Vietnam  are  of  deep  concern  to  us. 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  endured  greater 
hardship,  sacrifice,  and  agony  during  the 
last  20  years  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom than  we  Americans  have  endured 
in  the  last  200  years  of  our  existence. 

I  beUeve  that  the  course  chosen  by 
President  Johnson  is  the  only  course  that 
can  avoid  world  war  III. 

The  President  has  announced  his  pol- 
_^icy    of    carefully    measured    retaliation 
Pagainst  military  targets  which  serve  as 
the  basis  for  training  Vietcong  Commu- 
nists for  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  carefully  calculated  escalation  is 
the  only  course  this  Nation  can  take  and, 
indeed,  it  serves  notice  on  the  Peiping 
and  Hanoi  Communists  that  this  Nation 
would  not  stand  by  with  impunity  while 
they  wage  barbaric  aggression  against 
our  allies  in  South  Vietnam. 

No  man  wants  war  less  than  President 
Johnson  and  I  am  sure  that  every  single 
decision  he  has  made  has  been  carefully 
weighed  against  all  of  the  consequences. 
This  is  a  period  which  can  turn  the 
tide  for  freedom.  It  requires  complete 
understanding  from  the  American  peo- 
ple and  it  also  requires  complete  dedi- 
cation. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  hope  the  following  resolution  will  be 
carefully  considered  and  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 

My  resolution  follows: 


Whereas  such  occupation  would  violate  all 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Conlerence  of 
1954  in  which«outh  Vietnam  was  guaranteed 
its  independence  and  freedom  from  Commu- 
nist aggression;  and 

Whereas  withdrawal  of  American  support 
from  South  Vietnam  would  only  serve  to 
hasten  the  day  when  Communist  forces  in 
Asia  and  China  could  wage  all-out  aggres- 
sion against  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Hanoi  and  Peiping  Commu- 
nists have  failed  to  show  a  single  overt  act 
which  would  indicate  the  problems  of  Viet- 
nam could  be  settled  through  negotiation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress, 
speaking  for  the  American  people  that — 

1.  This  Nation  stands  firmly  behind  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  determination  to  wage  care- 
fully measured  and  meaningful  retaliation 
against  military  installations  in  North  Viet- 
nam which  serve  as  staging  areas  for  training 
Communist  forces  to  carry  on  continued  ag- 
gression against  South  Vietnam; 

2.  That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  firmly  behind  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  in  their  long  and  tireless  efforts 
to  preserve  for  South  Vietnam  freedom  and 
Independence;  and 

3.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
their  elected  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  send  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  their  heartfelt  admiration 
for  the  great  sacrifices  which  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  endured  during  the 
past  20  years  in  their  struggle  to  retain 
self-determination  and  human  dignity. 


Whereas  the  United  States,  during  the 
a(Jminlstrations  of  President  Truman,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy,  and 
President  Johnson,  has  been  committed  to  a 
policy  of  assisting  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam preserve  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence from  Communist  aggression;  and 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists have  in  recent  months  stepped  up  con- 
siderably their  aggression  against  both  civil- 
ian and  military  Installations  in  South  Viet- 
nam: and 

Whereas  this  aggression  has  caused  the 
serious  loss  of  life  to  American  observers 
presently  stationed  In  South  Vietnam  to  help 
train  South  Vietnamese  troops  against  Com- 
munist aggression;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  had  to  order  carefully  measured  retalia- 
tory action  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
military  staging  areas  where  Hanoi  and  Pei- 
ping Commur^ists  have  been  or  are  being 
trained  for  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  to  with- 
draw American  assistance  from  South  Viet- 
nam would  expose  the  whole  of  southeast 
Asia  to  occupation  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist forces;  and 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day on  rollcall  No.  16  I  was  not  recorded 
as  having  voted.  I  was  on  ofladal  leave 
from  the  House.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


UNITED  NATIONS 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  rise  to  com- 
pliment the  United  Nations,  which  is 
celebrating  its  twentieth  anniversary 
this  year.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  vitsd 
services  which  this  world  organization 
has  performed  in  preserving  interna- 
tional peace.  I  have  supported  this  or- 
ganization since  its  inception  in  the  tu- 
multuous days  after  the  Second  World 
War.  Furthermore,  I  am  proud,  as  are 
my  constituents,  to  have  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  in  the  great 
city  of  New  York. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af -. 
fairs  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East,  I 
have  personally  witnessed  its  invaluable 
role  In  preserving  the  Independence  and 
stability  of  states  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  Were  it  not  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  a  serious  inter- 
national crisis  would  have  ensued.  The 
mediation  efforts  of  Count  Folke  Berna- 
dotte  and  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  were  In- 
strumental In  creating  the  machinery 
whereby  Israeli -Arab  coexistence  would 
be  insured. 
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I,  therefore,  submit  for  consideration 
a  resolution  which  can  express  the  con- 
tinued faith'  of  the  United  States  in  the 
growth  and  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Con.  Res. — 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  con- 
tinued faith  of  the  United  States  In  the 
growth  and  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  "we  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  continued  growth 
and  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations" 
realizing  '"the  frustrations  of  the  United 
Nations  are  a  product  of  the  world  we  live 
in,  not  of  the  institution  which  gives  them 
voice"  knowing  full  well  "It  is  far  better  to 
throw  these  differences  open  to  the  assembly 
of  nations  than  permit  them  to  fester  in  si- 
lent danger":  and 

Whereas  the  renewal  of  this  commitment 
on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  is  celebrated  by  the  ob- 
servance of  International  Co-operation  Year 
during  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
implored  .to  emphasize  those  areas  in  which 
their  mutual  Interests  achieve  greater  im- 
portance over  the  Issues  which  cause  fric- 
tion; and 

Whereas  In  each  year  of  Its  history,  the 
United  Nations  has  become  a  more  vital  In- 
strument of  peaceful  negotiation  and  settle- 
ment In  Issues  directly  affecting  the  stabU- 
Ity  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  recognized 
the  re-evaluation  of  rising  expectations 
throughout  the  world  and.  in  furtherance 
thereof  the  United  Nations  has  concurrently 
maintained  a  vast  effort  to  Improve  and 
"promote  social  progress  and  better  stand- 
ards of  life  in  larger  freedom"  through  Its 
economic  and  social  functions;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has,  in  the 
past  recognized  the  principle  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility towards  a  world  organization; 
and 

Whereas  In  his  Inaugural  address  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  "to  those 
peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages  pf  half  the 
globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass 
misery,  the  United  Nations  offers  a  beach- 
head of  cooperation  which  may  yet  push 
back  centuries  of  poverty,  fear  and  distrust 
to  achieve  a  world  where  the  strong  are  Just, 
the  weak  secure,  and  the  peace  preserved": 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  That  we  do  hereby  reaffirm  our  con- 
tinued commitment  to  the  United  Nations 
and  endorse,  encourage  and  sustain  this  cru- 
cial effort  of  mankind  to  achieve  a  greater 
Boclety  of  nations  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  peace,  order  and  progress  In  the 
world  can  best  be  accomplished  through  co- 
operation In  the  United  Nations. 


HORTON  AMENDMENT  FOR 
WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  annual  Susan  B.  Anthony 
luncheon  of  the  Rochester  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  The  gathering  held  in 
my  home  commimity  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
commemorated  the  145th  anniversary  of 
the  19th  century  suffragette's  birth. 


Susan  B.  Anthony  honored  the  histoi-y 
and  heritage  of  Rochester.  She  waged 
war  on  discrimination  and  won.  The 
19th  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
guaranteeing  women  the  right  to  vote  is 
an  eternal  monument  to  her  towering 
triumph,  and  its  foundation  was  built  in 
Rochester. 

But,  just  as  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  neither  do  women  gain  full  equal- 
ity by  voting  rights  alone.  Therefore, 
in  the  proud  tradition  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony's  home,  I  have  worked  and 
^  voted  for  legislation  to  secure  there  addi- 
tional rights.  In  the  last  Congress,  we 
passed  a  law  requiring  equal  pay  for 
women  perfcx'ming  the  same  work  as 
men  and  we  amended  another  law  to  ban 
discrimination  against  women  in  various 
Federal  programs. 

Now,  in  keeping  with  my  efforts,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  I  have  intro- 
duced today  a  constitutional  amendment 
making  equal  rights  for  women  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Our  Constitution  is  a  very  great  docu- 
ment, but  its  greatness  hinges  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  susceptible  to  change.  A 
change  in  providing  equal  rights  is  long 
overdue. 

Our  society  still  contains  too  many  re- 
mains of  ancient  rules  of  law  which  treat 
women  as  inferiors.  The  amendment  I 
support  does  not  contemplate  that  women 
must  be  treated  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  men,  but,  while  preserving  in  law  ob- 
viously natural  differences,  it  would  do 
away  with  separate  classifications  for 
jury  duty,  property  and  inheritance 
rights,  and  other  citizen  benefits  that 
bear  no  real  relation  to  sex. 

This  amendment  is  not  new  but  was 
first  suggested  in  1923.  Since  that  time, 
it  has  been  introduced  in  every  single 
Congress.  An  impressive  list  of  nation- 
wide organizations  have  recorded  their 
support  of  this  proposal  in  the  past. 

Most  recently,  on  September  14,  1964, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
submitted  a  report  asking  for  favorable 
consideration  of  the  amendment.  The 
Senate  report  of  the  88th  Congress  re- 
minds us  that  "Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  complete  women's  long  move- 
ment for  legal  equality." 

There  remain  many  well-known  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  rules  of  law  which  treat 
women  as  inferiors.  In  many  States,  a 
woman  carmot  handle  or  own  separate 
property  in  the  same  manner  as  her  hus- 
band. In  some  States,  she  cannot  engage 
in  business  or  pursue  a  profession  or 
occupation  as  freely  as  can  a  member  of 
the  male  sex.  Women  are  classified 
separately  for  purposes  of  Jury  service 
in  many  States.  Community-property 
States  do  not  vest  In  the  wife  the  same 
degree  of  property  rights  as  her  husband 
enjoys.  The  inheritance  rights  of  widows 
differ  from  those  of  widowers  in  some 
States.  Restrictive  work  laws,  which  pur- 
port to  protect  women  by  denying  them 
a  man's  freedom  to  pursue  employment, 
actually  result  In  discrimination  in  the 
employment  of  women  by  making  It  so 
burdensome  upon  employers.  Such  pro- 
tective restrictions  hinder  women  in 
their  competition  with  men  for  super- 
visory, technical,  and  professional  job  op- 
portunities. 


In  this  session  of  Congress  I  sincerely 
hope  the  House  will  take  favorable  action 
on  this  much  needed  amendment.  The 
evils  which  this  amendment  seeks  to  cure 
are  many.  These  evils  have  a  historical 
basis  in  the  inferior  position  of  women  in 
me4ieval  days  and  under  the  old  English 
common  law,  but  they  have  no  sound  and 
reasonable  basis  in  20th  century  Amer- 
ica. I  ask  for  your  cooperation  and 
favorable  action. 


THE  FARM  LABOR  SITUATION 
IN  FLORIDA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  GuRNEY]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House  to- 
day, a  most  serious  situation  in  Florida. 

The  economy  of  my  State  of  Florida 
is  facing  one  of  the  gravest  economic 
threats  in  all  its  history. 

The  great  agricultural  Industry  of 
Florida,  the  No.  2  money  crop  of  the 
State,  has  already  suffered  losses  run- 
ning into  many  millions  of  dollars,  arid 
stands  to  suffer  a  much  greater  loss  In 
the  weeks  ahead  unless  relief  is  received 
immediately. 

What  is  this  threat  to  our  citrus,  our 
green  vegetables,  our  sugarcane? 

Is  it  a  threat  of  nature  like  our  disas- 
trous freeze  of  2  years  ago,  or  drought,  or 
flood,  or  a  swarm  of  insects? 

No,  none  of  these. 

I  am  ashamed  to  tell  this  House,  but 
the  plague  in  this  case  is  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

The  Great  Society  has  not  only  de- 
clared war  on  poverty,  but  has  also  de- 
clared war  on  Florida  farmers. 

Nor  is  the  war  confined  to  Florida 
farmers.  Although  they  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  attack  and  battle  at  this  moment, 
farmers  in  California,  Arizona,  Texas, 
and  many  other  States  are  in  similar 
battles  of  varying  intensity. 

Nor  is  the  war  confined  to  agriculture. 
In  our  complex  society,  when  one  in- 
dustry takes  an  economic  beating,  the 
effects  are  far  reaching  and  felt  through- 
out the  land.  Industries  and  people 
who  handle  agricultural  products  take 
their  financial  losses  too.  Jobbers,  deal- 
ers, canners,  wholesale  markets,  and  re- 
tail stores  and  a  host  of  other  industries 
magnify  the  direct  loss  of  the  farmers 
many  fold. 

Take  transportation — rail  and  truck— 
a  very  sizable  source  of  their  revenues 
come  from  hauling  food  to  market. 

The  livelihood  of  many  a  truckdriver, 
or  truckowner  in  Florida  depends  upon 
hauling  to  market  one  crop,  citrus,  each 
year.  There  will  be  great  numbers  of 
these  people  this  year  who  will  not  make 
enough  this  season  to  make  both  ends 
meet  or  to  properly  feed,  clothe,  and 
shelter  their  families. 
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Now  what  is  the  problem  anyway? 
Why  this  loss  of  millions  of  dollars?  And 
why  is  it  so  urmecessary? 

The  problem  is  simple.  Florida  farm- 
ers cannot  get  labor  to  harvest  their 
crops,  to  pick  the  citrus,  cut  the  sugar- 
cane, gather  in  the  vegetables. 

They  are  unable  to  get  suflBcient  labor 
because  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  more  speciiically,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  has  arbitrarily  refused 
to  help  our  people.  He  has  shut  his  ears 
to  their  pleas  and  his  eyes  to  their  plight. 
He  has  even  gone  further  in  hearings 
held  before  the  Senate  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee a  month  ago.  His  answer  to  the 
presentation  of  overwhelming  evidence 
in  the  form  of  incontrovertable  facts  and 
figures  of  severe  labor  shortages  and  con- 
sequent crop  loss  was  simply  to  para- 
phrase, to  say  "There  is  no  labor  short- 
age, there  are  no  crop  losees." 

The  facts  and  figures  were  produced 
and  introduced  in  evidence  by  respon- 
sible and  leading  citizens  of  my  State  of 
Florida.  They  were  corroborated  in  some 
instances  where  he  had  personal  knowl- 
edge, by  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, Spessard  Holland,  a  man  who  has 
had  a  lifetime  of  working  knowledge  of 
the  citrus  industry  in  Florida,  as  a 
grower,  who  has  served  on  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  for  years  and  who 
Is  recognized  and  respected  throughout 
Florida  as  an  expert  in  agricultural 
matters. 

Yet  tills  Cabinet  ofiBcer  of  our  Govern- 
ment simply  dismissed  tht  massive  evi- 
dence presented  to  him  In  these  Senate 
hearings  in  a  manner  that  can  be  only 
interpreted  as  "I  don't  believe  you." 

Now  let  us  review  the  problem  at  this 
point. 

Florida  farmers  are  faced  with  the  age- 
old  problem  of  harvest.  It  has  not 
changed  in  thousands  of  years,  and  it  is 
the  same  in  Maine  and  California  that 
it  is  in  Florida,  and  the  same  in  the 
United  States  as  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Mother  nature  ripens  a  crop 
all  at  one  time.  You  cannot  schedule 
a  harvest  like  you  can  an  automobile 
production  line. 

When  the  harvest  ripens  the  farmer 
needs  a  lot  of  willing  and  able  hands  to 
harvest  the  crop.  Years  ag;o,  in  an  agri- 
cultural economy  there  was  no  problem, 
the  whole  family,  the  whole  conmiimity 
gathered  in  the  harvest. 

But  now  in  an  urban  society,  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  are  that  there  just 
are  not  enough  workers  in  any  given 
locality,  in  our  case  Florida,  to  pick  the 
crops.  Laborers  have  to  be  brought  in, 
recruited  from  somewhere  else. 

In  Florida,  our  farmers  have  brought 
in  so-called  offshore  labor,  which  refers 
to  workers  from  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Now  this  recruiting  of  offshore  labor 
has  been  carefully  and  strictly  super- 
vised. First  of  all,  it  is  governed  by  Pub- 
lic Law  414.  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Act.  The  workers  from  the 
Bahama  Islands  are  permitted  to  come  in 
only  temporarily  for  the  harvest  season. 
They  may  only  supplement  domestic 
labor,  take  up  the  shortage.  They  may 
not  replace  domestic  labor.  The  applica- 
tions for  offshore  labor  are  processed 
carefully  by  the  Government  and  the 


numbers  to  be  imported  must  be  certi- 
fied by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  years  past  this  arrangement  worked 
well.  The  Department  of  Labor  recog- 
nized that  suflacient  domestic  labor  could 
not  be  recruited  and  certified  enough  off- 
shore labor  to  take  up  the  slack. 

In  recent  years,  and  particularly  in 
this  present  administration,  and  partic- 
ularly under  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz, 
there  has  been  a  changing  attitude. 
What  has  really  happened  is  that  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  has  arbitrarily  taken  the 
position  that  he  intends  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  any  foreign  labor. 

For  example,  this  year  at  the  National 
Canners  Association  meeting  in  San 
Francisco,  William  J.  Haltigan,  Chief  of 
Research  and  Wage  Activities  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  said,  "The 
days  of  the  bracero  program  are  gone 
and  the  days  of  other  foreign  workers 
are  numbered."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
agricultural  labor  "must  be  met  through 
employment  of  domestic  workers." 
Incidentally,  later  in  this  same  meet- 
ing and  in  answer  to  a  question  how  do- 
mestic workers  were  going  to  be  induced 
to  do  hard  farm  labor  which  they  had  no 
stomach  for,  he  said  that  employers 
should  induce  workers  by  "making  them 
feel  wanted"  and  when  asked  for  a  con- 
crete example  of  how,  he  said,  "send  them 
Christmas  cards." 

Now,  Mr.  Haltigan's  prediction  of  the 
numbered  days  of  foreign  workers  has 
been  borne  out  in  Florida  in  salutary 
fashion  by  his  boss,  Secretary  Wirtz. 

As  his  lieutenant  made  the  speech,  the 
Secretary  was  denying  the  requests  of 
Florida  citrus  growers  for  additional  off- 
shore workers  and  now.  Secretary  Wirtz 
threatens  to  cut  off  the  whole  program 
when  the  present  certifications  expire. 
To  put  it  another  way,  it  looks  as  though 
Florida  citrus  men  will  have  no  foreign 
pickers  when  the  big  Valencia  orange 
crop  ripens  for  picking  in  April. 

Already,  Florida  citrus  men  have  suf- 
fered a  loss  estimated  at  nearly  $6  mil- 
lion. This  loss  occurred  on  the  early  and 
mid-season  crop  iWith  3,500  off-shore 
laborers  working  in  our  groves,  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  did  certify  this 
number,  but  this  was  not  nearly 
enough  to  do  the  job.  If  these  pickers 
leave  Florida  soon  for  the  islands,  the  loss 
on  the  Valencia  crop  will  be  many  times 
that  already  suffered. 

There  are  groves  today  with  fruit  so 
thickly  on  the  ground,  you  cannot  see  the 
dirt  beneath.  Millions  of  dollars  of  hard 
work  and  care  and  fertilizing  down  the 
drain  because  of  the  arbitrary  attitude  of 
one  man.  Secretary  Wirtz.  Literally,  the 
sight  is  pathetic  enough  to  make  a  per- 
son want  to  weep  and  then  get  angry 
enough  to  want  to  do  something  drastic 
to  those  responsible  for  this  mess. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  this 
firsthand.  Last  Friday  I  went  to  Or- 
lando, Fla.  I  was  there  and  visited 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture some  of  the  groves,  and  I  can 
attest  to  the  facts  stated  by  the  gentle- 


man from  Florida  that  you  cannot  see 
the  ground. 

I  believe  perhaps  the  most  striking 
illustration  was  the  comment  of  one 
Duke  Crittenden,  who  operates  the  Crit- 
tenden Fruit  Co.,  about  37  North 
Carolinians  who  were  brought  from 
North  Carolina  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  Secretary  Wirtz  that  only  do- 
mestic labor  could  be  used.  The  com- 
ment was  that  of  37  who  were  brought, 
paid  for,  and  transported  by  Mr.  Critten- 
den, in  1  week  only  1  remained.  He 
is  now  referred  to  as  the  "lone  ranger" 
in  the  groves  of  Mr.  Crittenden. 

This  is  an  example  that  although  do- 
mestic help  may  be  fine,  may  be  satis- 
factory, and  may  be  desirable,  while  we 
are  experimenting  with  this  so-called 
domestic  help,  the  growers  of  Florida  are 
losing  millions  of  dollars. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  so 
well,  as  for  the  money  lost,  this  is  tragic 
history.  The  oranges  have  literally 
turned  to  garbage.  But  there  is  the 
huge  Valencia  crop,  which  will  mature 
in  mid-April.  Something  needs  to  be 
done  about  that. 

I  found  this  quite  interesting  from  the 
standpoint  of  being  a  Kansan,  since  in 
Kansas  we  do  not  have  citrus  fruit.  1 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  to  know  that  we 
sympathize  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution  very  much. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  calling  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman,  along  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  delegation,  has  done  his  best 
to  call  this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration, go  far  to  little  or  no  avail. 
Is  that  not  correct,  I  ask  the  gentleman? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  The  farmers  in  Flori- 
da, be  they  citrus  farmers  or  truck 
gardening  farmers,  are  being  offered  no 
relief  of  any  consequence  as  to  the 
recruiting  of  needed  additional  domestic 
workers;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  certainly 
correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  certain  the 
gentleman  concurs  that  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  get  domestic  workers  to  do  the 
job  that  would  be  the  preferable  ap- 
proach. However,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  others — even  though  the  citrus 
commission  and  the  people  In  Florida 
have  participated  in  the  recruiting  pro- 
gram and  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  it  work,  even  having  a 
cooperative  effort  with  all  Southeastern 
States  to  try  to  make  it  work— have 
miserably  failed  in  providing  domestic 
workers;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely right.  The  Florida  farmers  have 
literally  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  re- 
cruit domestic  laborers  from  other 
States— which  I  will  go  into  further  in 
my  remarks — ^with  little  success. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  The  result  has  been, 
obviously,  that  they  must  look  somewhere 
else.  The  administration  has  offered  no 
relief  in  that  respect,  is  that  not  correct, 
even  though  there  are  on  the  books  laws 
which  would  permit  immigration  for 
working  purposes? 

Mr.  GURNfilY.  Yes,  Florida  farmers 
have  not  been  permitted  any  further  ex- 
tension of  the  offshore  labor  program 
to  relieve  the  critical  labor  shortage. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  tried  to 
produce  additional  domestic  laborers,  but 
with  almost  no  success. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  indi- 
cated the  people  against  whom  the  ad- 
ministration, by  the  action,  has,  in  effect, 
declared  war.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  also 
declared  war  on  the  American  housewife 
and  American  families.  They  are  the 
people  who  will  have  to  pay  the  bills  in 
the  end  for  the  truck  gardening  which  is 
rotting  on  the  ground  and  for  the  citrus 
which  is  rotting  on  the  ground.  They 
will  end  up  paying  the  bill  in  an  increased 
cost  of  living:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  certainly  cor- 
rect. As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  and  will 
point  out  further,  the  repercussions  of 
the  loss  in  the  citrus  field  go  throughout 
the  entire  industry  and,  in  fact,  to  all 
kinds  of  industries,  as  the  tentacles  of 
this  economic  impact  are  felt.  Loss  will 
pile  upon  loss  and  a  heavy  impact  will 
fall  on  American  families  in  costlier  food 
bills. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I,  also,  have  recently 
returned  from  Florida.  There  I  saw  the 
citrus  rotting  on  the  ground.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  some  of  the 
citrus  people  and  other  agricultural  peo- 
ple, and  they  cited  to  me  some  examples 
of  '  complete  bureaucratic  bimgling 
which  are  almost  unbelievable.  For  in- 
stance, a  man  was  sent  down  from  the 
North  to  work  in  one  of  the  groves,  to 
pick  oranges,  though  he  weighed  350 
pounds.  What  were  they  to  do?  Were 
they  supposed  to  roll  him  up  the  ladder? 
Other  workers  come  in,  and  stay  only 
a  couple  of  days.  They  go  to  Florida 
for  a  vacation.  Their  way  has  been  paid, 
and  when  they  get  there  they  refuse  to 
work  and  there  is  nothing  the  sponsors 
can  do  about  it.  Those  are  only  some 
examples. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  comment  with 
regard  to  one  additional  point. 

We.  of  course,  have  just  voted  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  the  Ap- 
palachia  bill  on  the  basis  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  in  Appalachia  who 
are  unemployed  and  need  help.  Florida 
offers  employment  and  employment  in 
the  sunshine.  The  minimum  wage  of 
$1.10  has  been  fixed.  You  cannot  say  it 
is  not  adequate  compensation.  Their 
cost  of  transportation  is  paid  in  advance. 
Their  opportunity  for  employment  is 
there.  I  wonder  if  the  administration 
can-  say  to  the  people  of  America  how 
in  the  world  they  can  fail  so  miserably 
in  recruiting  people  and  in  providing 
jobs  on  the  one  hand  which  are  now 
available  and,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
that,  well,  we  had  better  spend  billions 
of  dollars  in  trying  to  provide  employ- 
ment when  we  have  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  employment  avail- 
able right  in  Florida  at  the  present  time. 


of    California.      Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 
Yes.    I  yield  to  the 


It  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  I  wonder, 
does  it  make  sense  to  the  gentleman? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  certainly  well  made.  At  least  one  or- 
ganized labor  group  is  getting  the  mes- 
sage, too,  because  I  understand  the 
Teamsters  Union  have  opposed  this  ar- 
bitrary attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  because  their  own  truckers  are 
being  put  out  of  work. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.     TEAGUE 
Speaker,  will  the 
Mr.  GURNEY. 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.    I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  to  yield  a  little  further 
on,  also,  when  I  want  to  raise  some  other 
very   important   factors  on  the   whole 
problem.    However,  I  would  like  to  be 
sure  that  the  Record  is  clear  that  we 
are  having  exactly  the  same  kind  of  a 
situation  in  California  and  that  it  is  not 
alone   the   farmers  who   are   suffering. 
Almost  half  of  our  packinghouse  jobs 
which  formerly  existed  and  which  were 
filled  by  domestic  workers  are  not  filled 
now    because    we    cannot   harvest    our 
crops.    Truckers,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  has  pointed  out, 
are  not  hauling  the  usual  amount  of 
produce  to  the  packinghouses.    As  a  re- 
sult, only  roughly  half  of  the  trucking 
jobs  which  are  normally  available  are 
now    available.      These    are    domestic 
workers  and  not  foreign  workers.    Fur- 
thermore, we  are  now  able  to  harvest 
only  about  half  of  our  citrus  crop  from 
California.    This  is  not  a  tragedy,  per- 
haps, for  the  farmers  in  California,  be- 
cause we  normally  sell  only  about  half 
of  our  citrus  crop  as  fresh  fruit.     The 
rest  of  it  goes  into  byproducts  of  various 
kinds.    The  farmers  do  not  expect  to  get 
more  than  their  money  back  out  of  those 
byproducts,  such  as  frozen  orange  juice 
and  other  products  we  ordinarily  buy  In 
cans  either  as  frozen  or  canned  prod- 
ucts.   What  the  farmers  do  is  get  their 
money  out  of  that  and  that  is  all,  but 
there  is  such  a  great  shortage  and  will 
be  because  of  the  situation  in  California 
and  Florida  that  the  housewife  will  find 
she  has  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  for 
canned  products,  as  she  is  already  find- 
ing she  has  to  pay  more  for  fresh  prod- 
ucts and  frozen  products. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  ex- 
cellent contribution. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen]  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TEAGUE]  in  presenting  the 
case  for  California,  as  we  discuss  the 
problems  created  by  the  adminia|f  ation's 
failure  to  extend  the  bracero  program. 

Everything  that  has  been  said  about 
California's  agricultural  products  by  Mr. 
Teague  and  other  Members  of  the 
California  delegation  apply  to  the  grape 
growers,  the  apple  and  pear  industry,  and 
other  so-called  specialty  agricultural 
crops  of  my  district. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gurney]  is  certainly  to  be  complimented 


for  arranging  this  special  order  permit- 
ting many  of  us  to  express  our  indigna- 
tion with  the  administration  for  the 
handling  of  the  farm  labor  question. 

All  of  the  problems  you  are  now  hear- 
ing were  predicted  by  witnesses  as  they 
testified  before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee during  hearings  on  the  bracero  legis- 
lation. The  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  administration  were  warned  of  what 
would  happen.  They  would  not  listen, 
then  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars 
running  all  over  the  country  trying  to 
justify  their  position,  while  crops  lay  rot- 
ting on  the  ground. 

This  is  certainly  the  way  to  fight  this 
war  on  poverty — all  they  are  doing  is 
creating  more  poverty  as  the  truckers, 
processors,  and  other  associated  jobs 
await  the  supply  of  this  required  labor 
force. 

Additionally,  the  investor  is  doing  the 
only  thing  he  can  do — he  is  taking  his 
money  to  build  processing  plants  where 
labor  is  plentiful — out  of  this  country 
and  into  Mexico— further  contributing 
to  the  balance-of -payments  problem. 

It  is  about  time  some  of  these  fuzzy- 
headed  theorists  spend  a  little  time 
"down  on  the  farm"  to  learn  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  before  this  great  in- 
dustry is  jeopardized  any  further. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  Congress  took 
some  action  on  this  matter.  I  think  we 
should  send  a  congressional  committee 
into  Florida,  California,  Texas.  Arkansas, 
and  other  States  affected  to  determine 
the  real  facts  and  seriousness  associated 
with  farm  labor. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  the  small 
man  and  woman  who  are  being  hurt  the 
most — the  small  farmer  producing  a  few 
acres  of  grapes,  of  apples,  pears  and  so 
forth — the  housewife  who  will  have  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables because  the  bumper  crops  lie 
rotting  in  the  field. 

You  Congressmen  on  the  floor  today 
should  tell  your  colleagues  to  wake  up 
to  what  Is  happening  to  our  agricultural 
Interests  whUe  the  administration 
sleepily  ignores  the  plight  of  the 
farmer — you  are  our  only  hope. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Florida  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  this  admin- 
istration to  this  tremendous  problem  that 
we  have  irr  Florida  today.  I  was  in 
Florida  last  week,  and  walking  through 
a  grove  I  found  it  impossible  to  walk  on 
the  ground.  You  could  walk  on  oranges 
and  not  the  ground.  We  have  a  serious 
situation  down  there,  and  I  want  to  say 
this  and  join  with  my  colleagues  in  say- 
ing it,  that  we  have  not  received  very 
much  encouragement  or  help  from  this 
administration.  It  is  true  that  the  Sec- 
retary said  he  would  get  us  some  do* 
mestic  labor,  but  the  gentleman  knows 
this  labor  is  unaccustomed  to  this  kind 
of  work  and  they  come  down  there  and 
maybe  stay  a  day  or  two.  Growers  are 
importing  these  people  from  various 
States  throughout  the  Nation.  They 
stay  for  a  day  or  two  and,  I  presume, 
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they  enjoy  a  nice  vacation   n  Florida  at 
the  expense  of  the  growers. 

We  do  have  a  serious  situation.  The 
losses  to  the  growers,  the  canners,  the 
truckers,  and  to  the  laborers  in  Florida 
are  tremendous.  I  hope  somebody  in 
that  Department  who  knows  or  has  prac- 
tical answers  to  this  problem  will  come 
to  Florida,  and  if  they  think  they  can 
solve  it  by  the  method  they  are  now  ap- 
plying we  would  be  very  happy  to  receive 
that  kind  of  assistance.  I  know  that 
it  cannot  be  done  and  I  think  the  De- 
partment does. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  a  very  similar  situation 
exists  during  the  vegetable  harvest.  His- 
torically the  migratory  gronips  have  been 
composed  very  largely  of  people  from  the 
Bahama  project  and  have  moved  north 
after  the  Valencia  harvest  from  Florida 
to  participate  in  the  harvest  of  vege- 
tables, strawberries  and  other  farm 
products  along  the  Eastern  Appalachian 
Plain. 

During  the  last  decade  the  production 
of  these  particular  crops,  particularly  on 
the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula  has  dropped 
down  to  a  bare  fraction  of  what  it  was  in 
years  past.  This  has  both  a  direct  and 
an  indirect  impact  on  our  total  agricul- 
tural economy. 

For  example,  in  my  disti'ict  alone  we 
have  about  two  dozen  canneries  which 
employ  a  total  of  well  over  2,000  people 
during  the  whole  summer  season.  These 
canneries  are  now  threatened  with  the 
possibility  of  not  being  able  to  get  crops 
that  they  can  process  and  put  into  the 
marketplace. 

So  I  feel  that  the  policies  that  are 
being  followed  and  that  are  very  dramat- 
ically felt  in  Florida  are  the  absolute, 
diametric  opposite  to  the  policy  of  trying 
to  help  the  small  family  farm.  I  hope 
that  we  can  take  a  realistic  look  at  this 
whole  program  again  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  see  fit  to  reverse  some 
of  their  decisions,  so  that  we  may  again 
establish  an  efficient,  well  managed,  mi- 
gratory farm  harvest  group  of  people 
who  are  vei-y  dedicated  to  this  and  who 
profit  by  the  experience. 

I  have  spent  a  good  many  months  and 
years  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  I  know 
what  the  so-called  agricultural  projects 
have  meant  to  that  country  and  partic- 
ularly the  islanders  in  that  country  who 
suffer  from  lack  of  employment.  This 
project  has  educated  and  sent  to  school 
many  of  their  citizens. 

Another  project  that  has  come  up  in 
connection  with  this — and  I  just  came 
back  from  the  Southwest  where  I  saw  It 
In  action — is  that  a  good  deal  of  our 
vegetable  product  is  moving  from  the 
United  States  into  Mexico  because  of 
toese  same  policies.  This  again  will  dis- 
turb our  balance  of  payments.  This 
again  will  create  a  loss  to  American  ag- 
riculture which  is  in  diametric  opposl- 
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tion  to  the  job  we  are  trying  to  do  of 
helping  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  and  congratulate  him  on 
bringing  this  very  important  problem 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  with  all  of  the  fine 
words  that  have  been  said  and  all  of  the 
propaganda  on  the  war  on  poverty  that 
the  same  administration  seems  to  be 
hellbent  to  extend  the  necessity  for  the 
war  on  poverty  to  our  own  people  and  to 
the  farmers. 

We  have  the  same  condition  in  San 
Mateo  County  which  is  a  small  farming 
area,  but  where  we  have  always  used 
braceros.  We  cannot  get  local  help. 
Now  with  the  bracero  program  out  our 
harvest  is  stopped. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  about  the 
war  on  poverty.  This  fellow  came  up- 
and  saw  the  sign,  "Headquarters  for  the 
War  on  Poverty."  He  came  in  and  he 
said,  "Is  this  the  Headquarters  for  the 
War  on  Poverty?"  And  they  said,  "Yes." 
And  he  said,  "Well,  I  want  to  surrender 
now." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  as  though  it  is 
necessary  for  the  farmers  in  this  country 
to  siwrender  to  their  own  Government 
because  their  own  Government  will  not 
permit  them  to  make  a  living.  Therefore 
they  are  subjected  to  doles  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  order  to  eat. 

I  again  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  for 
bringing  this  problem  so  forcefully  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney] 
is  more  than  of  just  passing  interest  to 
me  and  I  am  sure  to  my  colleagues  who 
serve  on  this  great  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  also  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  However,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  be  good 
enough  to  answer  a  question  or  two  in 
order  that  I  may  better  understand  the 
gravity  of  his  previous  statements. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  be 
willing  to  advise  me  as  to  the  percentage 
rate  of  unemployment  in  the  State  of 
Florida  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  as  to  the  percent- 
age rate.  The  gentleman  serving  on  the 
Labor  Committee  may  be  able  to  inform 
me  on  that  matter.  I  know  that  our 
imemployment  situation  is  rather  good, 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  that  we  do  not 
have   much   unemploymM(i.    Does  the 


gentleman  have  figures  which  he  could 
furnish  to  me? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  have  had,  of 
course,  widespread  reports  of  unemploy- 
ment, particularly  among  the  refugees 
that  have  recently  settled  in  Florida. 
However,  we  are  wondering  whether  or 
not  the  problem  of  recruiting  help, 
American  help,  help  that  is  now  drawing 
some  form  of  public  assistance,  could 
be  pressed  into  work  on  these  projects 
and  would  not  be  more  easily  obtained 
if  the  wage  standards  were  to  reach 
something  more  comparable  to  American 
standards? 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
growers — and  the  gentleman  spoke  about 
vast  amounts  of  produce  lying  on  the 
ground  and  going  to  waste — I  am  just 
asking  myself  if,  perhaps,  the  growers 
are  not  engaged  in  a  kind  of  silent  con- 
spiracy or  boycott  because  the  Con- 
gress has  terminated  this  bracero  pro- 
gram? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  one 
aspect  into  which  the  Congress  would 
want  to  look. 

The  other  aspect — and  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  comment  on  this  mat- 
ter of  the  gentlemen  who  have  criticized 
the  termination  of  the  bracero  program, 
would  want  to  leave  the  impression  here 
in  the  Congress  that  somehow  just  plain 
Americans  are  incompatible  to  the  so- 
called  "stoop"  labor  as  it  is  called  in 
these  crop-employment  areas? 

I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  this  country  today  and  have  been 
for  many,  many  decades,  millions  of 
Americans — as  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe 
the  figure  at  this  particular  moment  is 
13.5  million  of  American  citizens,  na- 
tives of  this  country,  born  iri  this  coun- 
try, reared  in  this  country,  Americans  of 
several  generations,  who  are  agricul- 
tural workers  and  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  who  have 
earned  their  living  all  their  lives  in  this 
field.  So,  perhaps,  the  problem  is  not 
in  restoring  the  bracero  program,  but 
improving  the  working  conditions  of  the 
people  engaged  in  this  industry. 

Would  the  gentleman  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  just  a 
minute.  However,  first,  I  want  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucm- 
sKi].  I  was  about  to  interrupt  him  and 
say  that  his  information  is  wrong,  but 
believe  me  I  appreciate  his  contribution. 
I  really  do,  and  I  challenge  the  gentle- 
man since  he  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  in  this 
regard:  Why  do  you  not  hold  a  hearing 
on  this  matter  and  find  out  for  yourself 
what  situation  exists,  just  as  the  Seijate 
committee  did  a  month  ago? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing me  to  do  that? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
commend  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  he  read  this  report  which  con- 
tains very  extensive  information  given 
not  only  by  the  Department  of  Labor  but 
by  people  from  Florida,  from  California 
and  from  Arizona,  and  by  Members  of 
Congress,  most  of  them  colleagues  on 
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your  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle,  not  on 
my  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

Now,  let  me  answer  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther. The  gentleman  wonders  if  we  do 
not  pay  our  people  enough  for  their  la- 
bor in  Florida.  A  good  citrus  worker  can 
make  in  Florida  today,  if  he  is  willing  to 
work  and  willing  to  pick,  $25  a  day  very 
easily.  I  feel  that  represents  pretty  good 
wages. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  kind  of  hours? 
From  sunup  to  sundown  ? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]  answer  that 
question  forme? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Yes,  I  will  answer  that 
question.  .  If  a  man  is  engaged  in  piece- 
work he  works  as  long  as  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  From  sunup  to  sun- 
down? 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  has  just 
said  $25  a  day.  A  good  picker  in  Florida 
can  make  $40  a  day,  and  this  does  not 
Include  free  meals,  free  housing  and  ac- 
commodations. I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  down  in  Florida  the  conditions 
are  much  better  than  you  might  think 
p>eople  would  think,  because  Florida  has 
some  pretty  strict  laws  on  housing  labor. 

I  might  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  Florida's  unemployment  today  is  the 
lowest  it  has  been  in  9  years.  What  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  have  not 
understood  and  do  not  want  to  un- 
derstand is  this:  To  gather  a  crop  of 
this  magnitude  you  must  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  labor  at  a  certain 
time,  at  a  certain  period.  It  will  not 
wait.  You  must  pick  the  oranges  when 
they  are  ripe.  You  cannot  use  this  labor 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  not 
that  kind  of  proposition. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  like  to  say  in 
further  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  lest  we  get  off  the  track,  that 
the  Florida  program  is  not  a  bracero 
program.  Actually  our  importation  of 
labor  is  done  under  Public  Law  414.  I 
know  the  bracero  people  have  their  prob- 
lems, but  we  operate  under  a  different 
law.  Only  a  fraction  of  our  labor  re- 
quirements each  year  has  come  in  under 
this  program. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  another 
point,  something  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  spoke  about.  Mr.  Critten- 
den was  referred  to.  I  know  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden. He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  he  is  a 
reliable  citrus  grower  in  the  Orlando  re- 
gion. One  of  the  columixists  of  the 
newspaper  for  Orlando,  Fla.,  commented 
on  Mr.  Crittenden's  situation,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  some  of  the  com- 
ments about  his  problems  with  the  re- 
cruitment program  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  He  was  speaking  of  the  workers 
he  had  brought  in  from  North  Carolina. 
He  says : 

Of  37  unemployed  brought  in  here  by  bus 
from  North  Carolina  Friday,  only  8  remained 
this  morning.  Crittenden  talked  to  them 
today  and  expected  only  three  or  four  of  the 
eight  to  remain  after  payday. 

This  Is  the  same  group  that  damaged  the 
interior  of  the  bua  that  brought  them  here 
and  expended  their  energy  In  tearing  up  Crit- 
tenden's labor  camp.  One  of  them  was  just 
1  day  off  a  North  Carolina  prison  work  gang 
when  he  was  recruited  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  shipped  to  Orange  County. 


That  may  be  in  part  an  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  regard  to  the 
recruitment  program. 
The  article  concludes:  * 

All  In  all,  Crittenden  figures  his  experi- 
ence (nightmare.  It  might  be  better  termed) 
cost  him  at  least  $1,000  in  busfare  and  other 
expenses.  "And  those  who  did  work  didn't 
pick  enough  fruit  to  pay  the  out-of-pocket 
expenses,"  he  adds. 

This  is  part  of  the  recruitment  pro- 
gram which  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
put  into  effect. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  what  the  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia found  out  in  their  solicitation  for 
labor.  They  wrote  to  every  State,  the 
labor  commissioner  of  every  State,  to 
find  surplus  labor.  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  reply  from  West  Virginia, 
where  the  labor  commissioner  said: 
"No,  we  do  not  have  surplus  labor.  We 
import  labor  to  harvest  our  crops  on  the 
farms.  We  do  not  and  cannot  harvest 
them  with  local  labor." 

Yet  West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  so- 
called  Appalachia  States,  one  of  the 
highest  in  unemployment,  yet  they  im- 
port their  own  labor  in  order  to  harvest 
their  farm  crops. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  notice, 
as  usual,  that  the  majority  leader  is  on 
the  floor,  and  the  Speaker  is  in  the  chair. 
I  would  like  to  have  these  two  points 
made  clear  in  the  Record.  The  President 
has  quite  properly  expressed  some  con- 
cern about  our  balance-of -payments  sit- 
uation. I  just  checked  into  that  matter, 
and  I  find  from  California  alone  we  have 
been  exporting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$30  million  primarily  in  citrus  products, 
including  some  vegetables.  $30  million 
worth  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  overseas 
per  year.  As  of  now,  and  with  no  indi- 
cation that  the  situation  will  improve, 
we  simply  will  not  be  able  to  harvest 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  have 
been  going  overseas.  This  is  a  $30  mil- 
lion item  in  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Furthermore,  as  has  be^n  pointed  out 
before,  more  and  more  processors  from 
California  are  moving  to  Mexico.  More 
and  more  farmers  are  moving  to  Mex- 
ico. They  can  grow  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
citrus  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
almost  as  well  in  Mexico  at  a  wage  of 
a  dollar  a  day  instead  of  a  dollar  and  a 
half  an  hour  or  $3  an  hour  for  a  good 
pieceworker  in  California. 

One  last  point,  an  important  one,  is 
that  the  President  spoke  in  some  of  his 
statements  in  the  campaign,  in  Indian- 
apolis, I  believe,  of  his  desire  to  cut  down 
the  support  price  program.  I  had  a  let- 
ter just  yesterday  from  the  manager  of 
the  Lima  Bean  Association.  These  peo- 
ple deal  in  lima  and  other  types  of  beans. 
The  people  who  grow  these  beans  also 
grow  strawberries,  lettuce,  onions,  citrus, 
and  other  items.  The  manager  reported 
to  me  that  these  men  were  going  to  in- 
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crease  very  much  their  bean  production 
because  they  were  going  to  cut  down 
their  strawberry,  lettuce,  and  field-crop 
production  because  of  the  almost  cer- 
tainty that  there  would  not  be  full 
harvest  of  their  crops.  Dried  beans  are 
mechanized.  They  need  almost  no  farm 
labor.  Dried  beans  are  one  of  the  few— 
in  my  district  the  only — price-supported 
crops.  Therefore  we  are  going  to  have 
a  situation  where  there  is  a  probability 
that  the  total  cost  of  our  price  support 
program  is  going  to  be  increased  by  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  through  the  in- 
ability of  our  California  farmers  to 
harvest  their  fresh  fruit,  which  is  not 
price  supported. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  comment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

I  should  like  to  comment  a  little  bit  on 
the  recruitment  efforts  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  I  suspect  he  is  well 
intentioned.  I  think  he  actually  intends 
to  solve  this  problem  if  he  can.  He 
makes  a  point  that  there  are  3.8  million 
people  unemployed  in  this  country.  He 
says  obviously  there  will  be  no  problem 
in  recruiting  a  few  thousand  workers 
from  this  3.8  million  people.  But  the 
point  is  there  are  very  few  agricultural 
workers  among  the  3.8  million  people. 
Many  of  those  who  are  agricultural 
workers  among  this  great  number  are  in 
the  unemployed  list  because  they  left  the 
farm  and  do  not  want  to  go  back.  This 
is  the  problem  we  have. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  sent  one  of  his 
lieutenants  to  Florida.  He  looked  all 
around  and  talked  to  the  growers  and 
the  workers.  He  came  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  reported  something.  I  am  not 
exactly  sure  what  he  reported,  but  after 
that  Secretary  Wirtz  issued  a  big  release 
and  said.  "We  are  going  to  start  a  mas- 
sive recruitment  program  and  solve  all 
our  problems  down  in  Florida." 

At  that  time  w^  needed  somewhere 
around  3.000  or  4,000  workers.  In  the  3 
weeks'  time  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  started  this  major  recruitment 
program  actually  about  1.000  workers 
came  in.  One  night  think  from  this 
situation  that  that  was  a  good  start  and 
the  problem  could  be  solved.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  3-week  period,  of  the  1,000 
workers  the  Department  recruited  and 
sent  into  Florida,  60  percent  had  gone. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  who 
asked  the  question  a  short  time  ago  is 
listening  because  this  is  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  growers  could  have  told  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  this  would  happen 
because  the  growers  have  been  trying  to 
recruit  their  own  workers  year  after 
year  after  year.  This  year  they  sent  task 
forces  into  every  Southeastern  State.  , 
They  set  up  field  offices.  They  talked  to 
the  labor  people  in  these  States.  They 
told  them  of  their  problem.  They  tried 
to  get  workers  to  come  into  Florida.  . 
They  sent  out  buses  to  bring  them  back.  | 
They  paid  their  expenses.  They  housed 
them  and  fed  them.  In  some  instances, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Congress- 
man Dole,  talked  about  and  that  I  ampli- 
fied, out  of  37  workers  that  he  brought  in 
at  his  own  expense  one  week,  later  on  he 
had  8  left.   The  rest  had  gone. 


out  of  21  workers  that  another  grower 
brought  in— they  came  in  early  one 
morning  after  traveling  all  night  and  he 
gave  them  the  day  off  and  let  them 
sleep,  provided  barracks  for  them  to  sleep 
in  and  gave  them  food.  The  next  morn- 
ing when  it  was  time  to  work— how  many 
do  you  think  were  on  hand?  He  had  10 
leffr-out  of  the  21.  And  of  the  10  that 
were  left.  1  had  to  be  sent  back  because 
he  was  too  sick  to  work. 

These  examples  could  be  cited  over  and 
over  again.     The  list  is  endless.     The 
Florida  farmers  have  tried  to  solve  their 
problems.    They  have  tried  to  do  a  good 
job.    They  have  tried  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibilities.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  complied  with  all  the  regulations 
set  forth  by  the  Department  of  Labor  but 
they  just  cannot  get  the  people  to  pick 
the  fruit.    The  crops  are  lying  on  the 
ground.    Millions  of  dollars  of  produce 
are  piling  up  on  the  ground.    I  must  say 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  this  is  a 
terrible  way  to  fight  a  war  against  pov- 
erty.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  bugles  instead  of  sounding 
the  advance  in  this  war,  are  blowing  re- 
treat as  hot  as  they  can.    As  far  as  the 
Florida  farmers  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
retreat,  it  is  taps.    I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  do  something  about  it.    I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  did  their  job 
and  tried  to  help  American  businessmen, 
in  this  case  the  farmers,  to  try  to  make 
a  decent  living  so  that  they  can  pay  their 
taxes  and  shovel  the  money  up  here  to 
Washington  to  fight  this  war   against 
poverty.    Pretty  soon  we  will  not  have 
any  taxpayers  left  and  we  will  not  be 
able  to  fight  this  great  war  against  pov- 
erty. 

Now  my  time  is  running  out  and  I  want 
to  conclude  simply  by  saying  that  the 
problem  is  really  a  simple  one. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

J^r.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  couple  of  minutes  to  amplify  what 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  saying, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  State 
of  California  because  I  think  we  have 
not  seen  anything  yet.  I  happen  to  rep- 
resent a  district  that  is  an  agricultural 
district  which  grows  one-fourth  of  all  the 
head  lettuce  in  the  United  States  and 
that  grows  one-fourth  of  all  the  straw- 
berries in  the  United  States  and  95  per- 
cent of  all  the  artichokes,  one-fifth  of 
the  broccoli  and  one-fifth  of  the  celery. 
That  is  a  lot  of  produce.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  effort  and  a  lot  of  people  to  harvest 
this  kind  of  crop.  But  it  also  happens 
that  the  exact  time  of  the  year  that  the 
crop  has  to  be  harvested  is  when  all  of 
the  other  businesses  and  all  of  the  other 
industries  in  the  United  States  are  work- 
ing at  full  capacity  and  employing  the 
most  people,  such  as  the  building  trades 
in  the  summertime  and  the  tourist  in- 
dustry and  at  the  same  time  that  people 
are  employed  to  the  greatest  extent  work- 
ing in  restaurants  and  cafeterias.  This 
harvesting  work  has  to  be  done  at  the 
very  height  of  this  employment  and  at 
the  very  time  when  we  need  most  of  our 


domestic  workers  or  any  kind  of  workers 
that  we  can  find. 

In  partial  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
we  pay  the  highest  wages  also  and  have 
the  best  working  conditions  and  nice 
places  to  work.  We  are  able  to  pay  as 
much  as  $1.46  an  hour  which  Is  higher 
than  any  other  rate  paid  for  a  com- 
parable skill.  Our  people  have  made 
every  effort  that  they  can  to  recrtfit  this 
labor.  They  have  written  to  every  sec- 
retary of  state  In  every  State  In  the 
United  States  and  to  every  department  of 
labor  In  every  State  in  the  United  States. 
The  States  do  not  have  a  supply  of  farm 
labor,  except  one  State,  and  there  they 
are  not  wlUing  to  travel  all  the  way  to 
California. 

I  think  there  are  several  myths  about 
this  whole  question.  One  of  these  myths 
Is  simply  because  we  have  some  unem- 
ployed people  in  the  mines  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  just  because  there  are  some 
unemployed  people  in  the  slums  of  New 
York  and  In  the  cotton  fields  of  Mis- 
sissippi that  those  unemployed  people 
are  going  to  go  someplace  else  to  work. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  We  have 
to  find  workers  who  are  willing  to  come  to 
work. 

Another  example  of  what  the  farmers 
In  California  have  done  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  bracero  program,  in  ad- 
dition to  recruiting  In  every  State  of  the 
Union,  Is  that  they  have  used  prisoners; 
they  have  used  people  from  the  YMCA; 
they  have  used  students.  Including  girls, 
trying  to  find  those  who  will  work  In  the 
fields. 

As  an  example  of  one  experiment,  one 
farmer  brought  46  people — young,  strong 
agricultural  workers — from  Mississippi 
to  one  of  the  valleys  of  my  district  to 
work.  After  the  first  2  weeks,  there 
were  only  11  remaining,  and  8  with  the 
original  employer.  All  of  the  others  had 
either  gone  back  home,  because  men  get 
homesick  as  well  as  boys,  or  else  had  mi- 
grated to  San  Francisco  and  to  Oakland, 
where  they  began  to  take  jobs  away  from 
restaurant  workers,  gas  station  workers, 
and  other  people  of  lower  skills,  thus  tak- 
ing jobs  away  from  other  domestic  peo- 
ple. This  Is  when  the  union  people  out 
In  our  neck  of  the  woods  began  to  get 
Interested  In  this  program,  because  they 
could  see  that  the  people  who  were  being 
Imported  Into  California  to  work  on  the 
farms  soon  left  the  farms  and  took  jobs 
away  from  local  domestic  workers. 

This  Is  a  myth  we  should  do  away  with, 
because  there  are  many  people  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  slums  in  New  York 
or  the  mines  of  West  Virginia  who  will 
simply  not  come  to  California  to  work. 

Another  myth  which  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Is  that 
the  farmer  should  not  be  the  one  to  take 
care  of  all  the  welfare  problems  of  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Merely  because  people  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  work  In  a  factory  or  a  transpor- 
tation system  does  not  mean  that  the 
farmers  In  California,  or  elsewhere, 
should  be  required  to  handle  a  welfare 
program  for  them.  Recently,  a  man  was 
assigned  to  the  field  to  work  at  stoop  la- 
bor, although  he  had  two  peg  legs.  It 
is  impossible  for  this  man  to  earn  a 


profit  for  his  employer,  and  this  should 
be  the  test.  That  actually  happened.  I 
am  not  saying  that  a  man  with  two  peg 
legs  should  not  be  taken  care  of,  but  it 
should  be  by  the  doctors  or  the  lawyers 
or  the  other  people,  and  not  the  farmer. 
It  is  a  myth  to  say  that  merely  because 
there  are  unemployed  people  in  the 
country  the  farmer  should  take  care  of 
them,  as  a  welfare  agent. 

Another  myth  which  is  going  around 
is  that  we  should  change  our  immigra- 
tion ^laws  from  the  quota  system  based 
on  national  origin  to  something  based  on 
skills.  The  very  same  people  who  are 
promoting  the  change  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws  to  permit  people  to  come  here 
on  the  basis  of  skills  are  the  people  who 
are  opposing  the  importation  of  Mexican 
nationals,  yet  the  skill  we  need  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  is  the  stoop 
labor  skill  to  do  the  work  on  our  farms. 
It  seems  a  paradox  to  me.  which  peo- 
ple should  think  about. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  I 
should  like  to  say  about  this  farm  labor 
program. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 
^Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  a  Uttle  dis- 
turbed about  something  which  I  may 
Ijiave  misinterpreted  in  the  statement  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, concerning  a  conspiracy  of  farmers 
and  growers  banding  together  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  present  p>olicles — 
pf  the  Labor  Department  in  the  dis- 
continuation of  the  bracero  program — 
not  work;  In  other  words,  the  use  of  a 
conspiracy  to  create  pressure.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  was  referring  to 
that,  I  feel  that  it  Is  a  very  unfair  state- 
ment, particularly  as  It  may  concern  the 
family  farms  of  the  eastern  Appalachian 
plain.  I  have  never  seen  any  conspiracy 
or  any  banding  together  to  leave  crops 
on  the  ground  or  to  let  them  rot  in  the 
fields.  Our  people  are  not  in  good 
enough  financial  shape  to  afford  that 
luxury.  I  resent  very  much  the  thought, 
even,  that  the  American  farmer  Is  con- 
spiring to  change  the  policies  that  have 
been  handed  down  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  such  a  way. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  reply,  since  I  have 
been  mentioned? 

-   Mr.  GURNEY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  did  not  accuse  any- 
body of  a  conspiracy.  I  merely  raised 
a  question  as  to  whether  there  was  some 
boycott,  merely  because  these  large 
growers  had  been  forewarned  by  this 
Congress  repeatedly.  The  bracero  pro- 
gram was  not  killed  overnight.  There 
was  an  ample  opportunity  given  to  all 
these  people  to  make  whatever  prepara- 
tion they  had  to.  When  my  very  dis- 
tinguished colleague  tells  me  he  cannot 
walk  through  an  orchard  because  of 
crops  going  to  waste,  certainly  that 
means  there  has  been  some  very  bad 
plarming  somewhere  along  the  way. 

Throughout  this  discussion  we  had 
repeatedly  heard  about  the  barracks  that 
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they  furnish  and  other  things.  My  ques- 
tion IS,  What  do  you  pay  these  men? 
If  there  is  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try— and  there  is — and  we  have  a  poverty 
program  in  effect  now  in  order  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  yet  these  people  are 
on  the  public  dole,  then  perhaps  you 
ought  to  look  for  your  answer  at  what 
you  are  paying  them.  Are  you  making 
this  work  sufficiently  attractive  in  order 
to  attract  people? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refuse 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Morton]  for  bring- 
ing that  point  to  my  attention.  It  had 
escaped  me.  and  I  certainly  want  to  sub- 
stantiate his  ai-gument.  As  far  as  the 
Florida  farmers  are  concerned — the  cit- 
rus people  and  the  vegetable  growers  and 
the  sugarcane  growers — this  is  not  only 
an  absurd  charge,  but  it  is  a  serious 
charge  and  one  which  I  should  think  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  certainly 
have  been  advised  not  to  make.  There  is 
not  any  conspiracy  among  Florida  farm- 
ers. There  is  cooperation  among  them 
in  trying  to  get  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  solve  this  problem,  but  so  far  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  not  seen  fit  to 
resolve  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  for  one  other  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  add  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  over  the  payroll  record 
of  Mr.  Crittenden  because  it  ties  in  with 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  think  -that  one  of  the  top 
pickers,  as  I  recall  it.  made  $89  in  1 
week.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  pick,  you 
do  not  make  any  money.  It  is  based  on 
so  much  per  box.  Those  who  are  in- 
dustrious and  work  at  it  make  a  living, 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  This  might 
refute  any  part  of  that  conspiracy  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  like  to  make 
another  observation  here,  also,  which  I 
think  the  House  ought  to  take  notice  of. 
This  Government  spends  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  agricultural  subsidies.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong,  be- 
cause I  am  not  knowledgeable  in  this 
field,  but  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  and 
that  is,  there  is  one  segment  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States  which  does  not 
receive  a  single  dollar  of  subsidy.  This 
is  the  citrus  industry  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  Two  years  ago  we  had  the  worst 
freeze  in  this  century.  We  lost  scores  of 
millions  of  dollars,  the  freeze  destroyed 
groves  and  ruined  crops.  Our  citrus  peo- 
ple are  still  trying  to  struggle  back!  But 
there  was  not  a  single  Florida  citrus  man 
who  came  peddling  up  here  to  Washing- 
ton and  to  Uncle  Sam  to  ask  him  to  bail 
him  out.  They  take  their  hard  knocks 
when  they  come  and  they  carry  their 
own  load.  All  that  they  want  is  to  be  let 
alone  and  to  be  helped  out  a  little  in 
solving  their  labor  problem  so  that  they 
can  harvest  their  crops  and  make  some 
money  in  order  to  pay  the  taxes  which 
help  to  support  the  Government.  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  might  take  this 
into  consideration  when  he  is  consider- 
ing this  problem. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  made  a  statement 
which  has  so  often  been  made  in  this 
House  about  the  big  farmers.  The  big 
farmers  are  going  to  worry  through  this 
in  one  way  or  another.  Most  of  them 
have  a  little  backlog  and  they  can  afford 
to  send  buses  a  few  hundred  miles  in 
order  to  pick  these  men  up,  even  when 
they  get  only  1  out  of  100  workers  they 
bring.  They  can  afford  to  do  this.  I  am 
not  worried  about  the  big  farmers,  but  I 
am  worried  about  the  little  farmer  who 
cannot  afford  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  as 
well  as  I  am  worried  about  the  house- 
wives and  the  packinghouse  workers  and 
the  drivers. 

Mr.  GURNEY.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gurney]  has  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 
that  it  is  not  the  big  farmer  that  is  trou- 
bled by  the  problem  which  they  face.  Of 
course,  you  all  know  that  Ohio  is  either 
one,  two,  or  three  among  the  top  pro- 
ducers industrially  of  all  the  States  in 
America.  I  presume  some  of  you  do  not 
know  that  more  tomatoes — or  tomatoes, 
however  you  want  to  pronounce  it — are 
produced  for  juice  in  my  State  of  Ohio 
than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 
The  tomato  farmers  or  growers  have 
acreages  ranging  from  5  to  25  or  30  acres. 
We  find  it  impossible  in  many  of  those 
places,  among  the  farmers  in  Ohio,  to 
get  the  labor  to  harvest  that  crop,  which 
in  many  instances  must  be  harvested  im- 
mediately, within  a  2-  to  3-week  period. 
I  am  glad,  I  repeat,  that  the  gentleman 
has  brought  this  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Let  me  press 
the  point  that  the  gentleman*  made  and 
also  the  point  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  about  the  little  fellow 
and  the  big  fellow.  The  little  fellow  in 
this  push-and-shove  is  going  to  get 
pushed  out  of  "business.  He  is  going  to 
be  pushed  to  the  wall.  He  is  going  to 
crash  financially  if  he  does  not  get  to  get 
some  help.  But  let  me  tell  you  what  the 
big  fellowy^)going  to  do.  He  is  going  to 
do  exactly  what  the  big  fellow  has  always 
done  in  (this  country,  and  that  is  what 
has  caused  a  large  part  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem;  he  is  going  to  ship 
his  capital  out  of  the  United  States,  as 
some  of  our  big  industries  have  already 
shipped  their  capital  to  Europe,  to  get 
a  more  favorable  wage  situation. 

Already,  as  far  as  agricultural  products 
are  concerned,  as  far  as  the  citrus  peo- 
ple are  concerned,  they  are  already  look- 
ing south  of  the  border,  in  Mexico,  and 
in  Latin  American  countries,  and  in 
South  American  countries. 

If  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  go- 
ing to  shove  them  right  up  against  the 
wall  and  smash  them,  they  are  going  to 


find  a  way  out  and  they  are  going  some- 
where else  and  they  are  going  to  take 
their  dollars  there.  They  are  going  to 
raise  other  crops  and  bring  them  back 
to  this  country  and  then  we  are  going  to 
lose  all  over  again.  This  is  another  mat- 
ter that  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  think  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
this.  The  farmers  of  Florida  have  cer- 
tainly done  their  best  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  set  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  He,  willfully  and  arbitrarily— 
and  I  use  these  words  advisedly — refuses 
to  certify  the  Florida  farmers  the  neces- 
sary labor  to  handle  the  problem  down 
there  and  harvest  their  crop.  By  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  he  could  correct  this  situation 
today  if  he  wanted  to,  but  he  refuses  to 
do  so  and  he  has  caused  an  incalculable 
loss. 

In  April,  when  our  Valencia  crop  comes 
along,  if  we  do  not  get  relief  the  loss  is 
going  to  be  much  greater.  I  call  upon 
him  and  the  administration  to  stop  this 
warfare  against  Florida  and  other  farm- 
ers and  get  some  sanity  back  into  this 
unhappy  situation. 

Let  me  continue  with  my  formal  state- 
ment, as  I  see  my  time  is  running  out. 

Now,  I  want  to  point  out  here  that  I 
have  been  talking  about  dollars  lost  to 
the  growers  only.  Heaven  knows  what 
the  ultimate  loss  of  dollars  will  be.  I 
want  to  hammer  home  the  point  that  it 
is  not  just  citrus  growers  that  will  be 
hurt  by  this  arbitrary  action  of  Secre- 
tai-y  Wirtz,  but  truckdrivers  that  haul 
the  fruit,  filling  stations  that  sell  gas  to 
the  truckers,  auto  and  tire  workers  that 
build  the  vehicles,  workers  in  processing 
plants,  workers  in  plants  that  make  the 
cans  that  hold  the  juice,  steel  and 
aluminum  workers  that  manufacture  the 
metal  going  into  the  cans  and  so  on.  It 
is  a  chain  reaction.  I  want  to  hammer 
home  here,  too,  that  the  dollar  figures 
I  have  just  touched  on  are  for  Florida 
citrus.  Losses  in  vegetables  and  sugar- 
cane in  Florida  will  be  severe  also,  and 
then  there  are  the  other  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  Texas,  and  many,  many 
others. 

Secretary  Wirtz  and  this  administra- 
tion are  playing  with  fire  here.  They 
are  fighting  a  Great  Society  poverty  war 
all  right,  but  their  bugles  are  blowing  re- 
treat instead  of  advance.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way,  the  bugles  are  blowing  taps 
for  a  lot  of  fine,  hard-working,  taxpay- 
ing  American  farmers. 

And  incidentally,  speaking  of  farmers, 
I  think  another  fact  is  worthy  of  note 
here.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture spends  billions  eveiy  year  on  agri- 
cultural subsidies.  But  did  you  know  that 
there  is  one  great  agricultural  endeavor 
that  is  not  subsidized,  and  that  is  citrus? 
These  people  have  never  come  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  asked  to  be  bailed  out  of  a  bad 
deal.  Two  years  ago  Florida  citrus  men 
suffered  the  greatest  disaster  in  the  cen- 
tury in  the  big  freeze  of  1962,  but  as  far 
as  I  know,  not  one  citrus  man  asked  for 
any  Federal  subsidy.  And  it  is  these  self- 
reliant  people  bearing  their  losses  in  bad 
years,  paying  their  taxes  in  good  years, 
that  Secretary  Wirtz  would  deny  sufB- 
cient  labor  to  harvest  their  crops. 
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Now,  let  us  turn  to  Secretary  Wirtz  for 
a  minute— what  reason  does  he  give  for 
this  shabby  treatment  of  our  fanners? 

His  case  is  based  wholly  upon  the 
premise  that  there  is  a  sufficient  domestic 
labor  supply.  He  makes  the  point  that 
there  are  3.8  million  unemployed  in  this 
country  and  that  fruit  and  vegetable 
pickers  can  be  recruited  among  these.  I 
wish  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  statistics,  if  in  fact  they  have 
reliable  data,  which  I  sometimes  doubt. 
It  seems  to  me  they  have  a  strange  habit 
of  going  up  or  down  depending  on 
whether  it  is  election  time  or  not. 

Anyway  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  talk- 
ing here  about  specialized  labor.  First 
of  all  it  is  hard  labor  climbing  ladders; 
heavy  loads,  and  you  knock  out  most  of 
your  so-called  eligibles  right  there.  It 
is  also  a  fact  of  life  that  someone  who 
is  an  unemployed  factory  worker  in  a 
northern  city  does  not  want  to  leave  his 
family  and  come  1,000  miles  or  more  to 
Florida  to  pick  oranges.  So  it  is  obvious 
this  3.8  million  figure  probably  includes 
only  a  few  thousand  potential  agricul- 
tural workers. 

But  now  let  us  look  right  at  unem- 
ployed agricultural  workers  themselves. 
What  about  them? 

Let  me  preface  their  story  by  saying 
that  one  thing  about  Florida  citrus  men, 
they  are  not  stupid  and  they  are  self- 
reliant.  They  saw  some  time  ago  that 
they  could  expect  very  little  sympathy 
and  still  less  help  from  this  New  Fron- 
tier-Great Society  method  of  running 
things  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  So 
they  did  their  best  to  reci-uit  agricul- 
tural labor  from  all  other  Southeastern 
States.  This  season,  especially,  a  great 
effort  was  made,  a  special  team  went 
around  to  the  Southeastern  States  where 
hope  of  recruiting  existed.  I  point  out  in 
this  recruitment  program,  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  workers  are  paid  into  Flor- 
ida, housing  furnished  in  some  cases,  ad- 
vances for  food  made  vhere  necessary; 
in  other  words,  some  of  this  tender,  lov- 
ing care  advocated  by  Mr.  Haltisan  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  definitely 
given.  The  results?  Completely  unsat- 
isfactory. VeiT  few  workers  have  been 
recruited,  and  those  that  come  here 
hopelessly  unsatisfactory  in  most  cases. 
Many  were  physically  unfit  for  work, 
others  just  did  not  v;ant  to  work,  and  a 
very  sizable  percentage  just  came  along 
for  a  free  ride  to  Florida — they  never 
showed  up  for  the  first  day's  work. 

Here  is  one  example.  One  Florida 
grower  recruited  21  workers  from  out  of 
State.  He  paid  their  expenses,  into  the 
State,  and  enougli  for  their  lodging. 
They  had  traveled  all  night  so  he  told 
them  to  rest  the  first  day.  The  second 
day  10  showed  up  for  work,  the  others 
had  left.  Their  mission  had  been  a  free 
ride  at  the  grower's  expense.  Of  the  10. 
1  had  to  be  sent  back  at  the  grower's 
expense  when  it  was  discovered  he  had 
an  injury  preventing  his  working. 

These  case  histories  are  not  an  excep- 
tion. They  have  been  duplicated  in 
varying  degree  in  nearly  every  single  case 
of  out-of-state  recruitment. 

Now  despite  all  kinds  of  evidence  such 
as  I  have  just  cited.  Secretary  Wirtz  an- 
nounced, last  month,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  undertake  a  mas- 


sive recriiitment  program  of  its  own. 
Now.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  was  com- 
pletely sincere  in  this  endeavor.  I  will 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
believe  that  he  honestly  thought  there 
were  agricultural  workers  around  here 
and  those  who  could  fill  the  bill. 

How  did  his  program  work  out?  It  was 
a  dismal  flop.  Thousands  of  additional 
citrus  and  other  agricultural  workers 
were  needed  to  pick  the  crops  which  were 
falling  on  the  ground  and  rotting  before 
Secretary  Wirtz  announced  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  save  the  day  and 
show  the  citrus  growers  how  the  job  of 
recruiting  these  millions  of  unemployed 
should  be  done.  In  3  weeks'  time,  be- 
ginning January  26.  Secretary  Wirtz* 
crash  program  produced  1.063.  Now. 
one  might  think  from  that  figure,  that 
there  was  some  hope,  that  even  though 
the  midseason  crop  might  be  partly 
down  the  drain,  at  least  there  was  some 
hope  for  the  future.  But,  not  at  all,  for 
on  February  11.  60  percent  of  these  re- 
cruitments had  already  disappeared. 

I  am  dealing  in  numbers  only.  I  can- 
not speak  of  the  quality  of  these  recruits. 
However.  I  know  many  growers  and  they 
have  told  me  their  personal  experience. 
Listen  to  this  example : 

Good  Evening 

Not  so  cold,  after  all. 

Citrus  growers,  behind  in  their  harvesting 
because  of  a  labor  shortage,  probably  bene- 
fited from  this  morning's  cold. 

Duke  Crittenden,  who  along  with  partner 
Harry  Price,  were  victims  of  the  Govern- 
ment's importation  of  domestic  labor  as 
fruitpickers.  found  some  consolation  this 
morning  in  last  night's  cold  weather. 

"The  cold  weather  should  have  helped 
hold  the  fruit  on  the  trees,"  Crittenden  ex- 
plained. Many  groves  have  thousands  of 
oranges  on  the  ground.  The  cold  snap  may 
slow  down  the  maturing  process  of  fruit  re- 
maining on  the  trees,  thereby  giving  growers 
a  little  more  breathing  room  for  harvesting. 

Crittenden,  who  lost  part  of  his  tangerine 
crop  earlier  in  the  season  because  he  couldn't 
get  enough  labor  to  harvest  it  fast  enough, 
was  one  of  the  citrus  men  who  hoped  to  Im- 
port experienced  West  Indies  pickers.  As 
everyone  now  knows,  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz 
turned  them  down  and  sent  unemployed 
domestic  labor  here  instead. 

Of  37  unemployed  brought  in  here  by  bus 
from  North  Carolina  Friday,  only  8  re- 
mained this  morning.  Crittenden  talked 
to  them  today  and  expected  only  three  or 
four  of   the  eight  to  remain   after  payday. 

Tliis  is  the  same  group  that  damaged  the 
interior  of  the  bus  that  brought  them  here 
and  expended  their  energy  in  tearing  up 
Crittenden's  labor  camp.  One  of  them  was 
just  1  day  off  a  North  Carolina  prison  work 
gang  when  he  was  recruited  by  the  Labor 
Department  and  shipped  to  Orange  County. 
All  in  all,  Crittenden  figures  his  experi- 
ence (nightmare,  it  might  be  better  termed) 
cost  him  at  least  $1,000  in  busfare  and 
other  expenses.  "And  those  who  did  work 
didn't  pick  enough  fruit  to  pay  the  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,"  he  adds.  ^ 

If  50  percent  of  the  workers  who  re- 
mained were  really  worth  much  as  pick- 
ers, I  would  be  surprised. 

I  think  worth  noting  in  passing  is  a 
set  of  instructions  the  Secretary  sent  out 
during  this  crash  program.  I  read  from 
these:  "Workers  should  be  met  at  the 
time  and  place  for  their  arrival,  shown 
where  their  housing  is  located ;  the  fore- 
man should  give  instructions  on  the  type 


of  fruit  to  be  harvested,  where  to  place 
ladders"  and  so  on  and  on. 

Now  mind  you,  these  instructions  serit 
to  men  who  have  been  in  the  citrus  busi- 
ness all  their  lives,  handling  labor  of  all 
kinds  all  their  lives.  If  I  have  ever  read 
the  product  of  a  chairbound  bureaufcrat, 
this  is  it.   It  is  ludicrous. 

I  doubt  if  this  bureaucrat  has  been 
nearer  to  ah  orange  than  on  his  break- 
fast table. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  frustration 
and  disgust  of  our  Florida  farmers,  let 
me  quote  from  a  letter  from  a  grove 
owner  back  home,  which  I  received  about 
10  days  ago.  This  letter  is  mild.  I  have 
many  more  that  are  quite  imquotable. 

I  doubt  if  I  can  add  much  more,  except 
to  duplicate  fact  on  fact  and  figure  on 
figure.  To  those  of  the  House  who  are 
interested  in  more  detailed  information, 
I  refer  you  to  the  text  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  held  on  January  15 
and  16.  It  makes  interesting  reading,  I 
assure  you,  and  sets  forth  this  sad  tale 
of  woe  to  the  Florida  farmer  as  well  as 
those  in  California,  Arizona,  and  several 
other  States,  in  great  detail. 

To  sum,  here  is  the  exact  state  of  af- 
fairs. In  Florida  and,  of  course,  many 
other  States— but  I  cannot  speak  for 
them  because  I  do  not  have  personal 
knowledge — our  farmers  cannot  harvest 
their  crops  because  of  an  acute  shortage 
of  labor.  They  have  suffered  losses  of  $6 
million  in  citrus  alone.  They  stand  to 
suffer  much  greater  losses. 

There  is  existing  legislation.  Public 
Law  414,  passed  in  this  House  and  the 
Senate,  under  which  they  can  get  relief, 
and  that  was  the  express  purpose  for  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  set  up  cer- 
tain standards  and  regulations  to  cover 
the  employment  of  labor  in  this  field  of 
agriculture. 

The  farmers  of  Florida  have  done  their 
best  to  comply,  and  from  all  the  infor- 
mation I  have,  they  have  complied. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Wirtz,  however, 
arbitrarily  and  willfully,  refuses  to  cer- 
tify the  Florida  farmers  the  necessary 
offshore  labor  to  fill  the  gap  of  domestic 
shortage  of  labor.  By  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  he  could  correct  the  situation  to- 
day, now. 

He  refuses  to  do  so.  He  has  already 
caused  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
farmers.  He  has  caused  incalculable 
loss  to  others.  He  claims  to  try  to  create 
jobs  for  unemployed;  instead  he  has  cost 
jobs  of  employed. 

If  he  persists  in  this  wholly  unreason- 
able attitude  he  will  cause  much  greater 
damage  than  he  has  already. 

I  call  on  him  and  this  administration 
to  stop  this  warfare  against  my  Florida 
farmers  and  other  farmers  and  get  some 
sanity  back  into  this  unhappy  situation. 
Let  me  close  with  one  other  thought. 
I  have  talked  about  the  present  situa- 
tion— this  crop  season  of  1964-65.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  change  his 
stand,  what  will  be  the  eventual  conse- 
quences? The  little  fellow  will  be^forced 
to  the  wall  and  busted.  The  big  fellow 
farmer  will  do  just  what  other  big  fel- 
lows in  industry  are  doing— picking  up 
their  marbles,  going  abroad  to  Europe, 
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where  they  can  operate  under  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

This  is  aheady  taking  place  in  agricul- 
ture, and  competing  operations  have  al- 
ready been  set  up  by  American  invest- 
ment in  Latin  America. 

If  ever  I  saw  an  example  of  cutting 
ones  nose  off 'to  spite  one's  face,  it  is 
certainly  here  in  this  agricultvu-e  labor 
mess. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Secretary 
Wirtz,  listen  to  reason  and  see  the  light 
of  day.  Well  intentioned  though  you 
may  be,  having  the  interest  of  labor  at 
heart  as  I  know  you  do.  can  you  not  see 
that  your  present  policy  is  spelling  not 
only  ruin  for  the  farmer  and  employer 
but  also  the  laborer  whom  you  profess 
to  do  battle  for. 

If  you  really  want  to  fight  the  poverty 
war,  then  let  our  farmers  help  you.  Do 
not  fight  them  and  hence  lose  this  war. 

Wirtz  Sent  $100  for  Plane  Ticket  So  He 
Can   Come   Inspect   Our  Groves 
Editor,  this  was  sent  Sunday  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  together  with  my  check  No. 
1660  drawn  on  the  State  Pank  of  Apopka: 

"You  are  wrong,  Mr.  Wirtz.  I  use  this  kind 
term  because  It  Is  Sunday,  and  not  a  day  for 
blasphemy. 

"I  went  to  my  grove  this  morning  and  I 
looked  at  my  pineapple  block,  and  saw  these 
ripe  oranges  falling  to  the  ground.  I  looked 
at  those  on  the  ground.  They  have  been 
dead  ripe  for  30  days,  and  they  have  not  been 
picked  because  of  you,  Mr.  Wirtz. 

"During  the  1962-63  season  we  had  a  freeze. 
Were  you  making  mistakes  then?  Since  then, 
on  a  $100,000  Investment  we  have  had  less 
than  a  $5,000  return.  Our  trees  froze,  and 
we  spent  m.iny  thousands  in  restoration. 
This  year  we  thought  we  could  have  a  return 
on  our  money  Invested.  My  crop  sits  there 
drying  out.  falling  to  the  ground,  and  rotting. 
Why.  Mr.  Wirtz?     Because  of  you. 

'  "These  workers  you  have  sent  tOj  us  are  a 
liability.  Please  don't  send  any  more.  Just 
let  our  taxes  keep  these  perennial  misfits  In 
spending  money,  but  don't  burden  us  with 
them. 

"We  are  proud,  Mr.  Wirtz.  and  we  don't 
need  aid.  and  we  won't  have  your  fumbling 
subsidies.  We  Just  want  you  to  keep  your 
hands  out  of  our  business. 

"I  am  attaching  a  check  made  out  to 
Eastern  Air  Lines  for  $100.  This  Is  fare  for 
you  to  fly  down  to  Orlando  to  meet  me.  We 
are  going  to  drive  out  to  my  grove,  and  you 
are  going  to  look  at  the  problem.  As  the 
oranges  fall,  you  can  pick  up  a  sack  and  take 
them  home  to  Mrs.  Wirtz.  I  want  you  to  see 
this  chaos  you  have  wrought.  Call  my  home 
collect.  Mr.  Wirtz — Terrace  8-2509.  Maltland. 
and  I  will  meet  your  plane." 

F.  C  POAN.  Maitland. 

Edttor:  Have  been  reading  of  the  work 
shortage  in  the  citrus  groves.  Am  enjoying 
the  Florida  sunshine  for  the  winter  and  am 
curious  to  know  how  it  Is  that  you  cannot 
import  your  own  labor  without  having  the 
permission  of  Washington. 

We  are  slowly  drifting  Into  socialism  and  I. 
for  one.  hate  to  see  that  happening.  Also, 
how  long  can  we  run  this  country  on  a  deficit 
budget?  For  Just  my  share  of  thejiatlonal 
debt  they  would  probably  have  Jailed  me 
long  ago  If  I  was  directly  owing  It.  No  won- 
der it's  getting  harder  to  sell  U.S.  bonds. 
L.  P.  Hn,DRETH,  Lake  Je^^ 


citrus  fruit.  As  owner  of  200-plus  acres  of 
groves  we  at  this  very  day  are  having  a  ter- 
rlllc  droppage  of  our  temple  citrus  fruit  and 
pineapple  citrus  fruit  due  to  the  unavail- 
ability of  sufficient  personnel  for  the  harvest- 
ing of  these  crops.  It  Is  essential  that  we  be 
relieved  In  some  manner  In  the  next  few 
days.  We  would  like  to  bring  out  that  the 
availability  of  domestic  help  is  nil  due  to 
the  Cape  Kennedy  space  program.  It  is  al- 
most Impossible  to  find  sufficient  domestic 
labor  for  the  caretaking  of  citrus  groves. 
Thanking  you  for  your  help  In  the  past.  I 
remain,  sincerely  yours. 

Roy  Roberts. 


TrrusvTLLE,  Fla.. 

February  1,  1965. 
Congressman  Ed  Gurnet. 
House  of  RepTcsentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  would  like  personally  to  appeal 
to   you   for   help  In   the   harvesting  of  our 


Statement  by  Congressman  Edward  J.  Gur- 
NEY.  Republican,  of  Florida,  for  Inclusion 
IN  the  Record  of  Hearings  Before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, January  19.  1965 
Citrus  Is  the  lifeblood  of  central  Florida 
as  well  as  most  of  the  Sunshine  State.    To- 
day It  faces  a  major  threat  to  Its  very  sur- 
vival In  the  hard  and  strict  policy  laid  down 
by  the  Labor  Department. 

Citrus  growers  In  Florida  have  for  many 
weeks  requested  additional  workers  from  the 
offshore  labor  supply.  Their  pleas,  however, 
have  gone  unheeded. 

The  Florida  citrus  Industry  has  more  than 
complied  with  the  Department's  criteria  over 
the  years.  The  Department's  criteria  have 
been  for  citrus  producers  to  pay  a  minimum 
wage,  cjfrry  out  continuous  recruitment  ef- 
forts, advance  transportation  costs  to  work- 
ers, guarantee  domestic  workers  Job  priority, 
and  provide  free  housing. 

These  criteria  have  been  met  Justly  by 
Florida  citrus  growers.  Beyond  these  mini- 
mum standards  set  by  the  Department,  the 
citrus  industry  has  been  looking  ahead,  try- 
ing to  meet  its  needs  through  their  own  ef- 
forts. 

For  Instance,  the  recruitment  programs 
have  been  exhausted  by  the  Industry. 

Clark  Ghlselln.  secretary  of  the  Citrus  In- 
dustrial Council,  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  southeastern  States  In  an 
effort  to  stimulate  a  labor  supply. 

He  visited  State  Industrial  commissions  In 
Arkansas.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama. 
Georgia.  North  and  South  Carolina,  travel- 
ing with  a  regional  staff  member  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  Department's 
requirements  in  these  recruitment  efforts. 
Florida's  citrus  industry  has  made  attractive 
offers  on  Its  own. 

The  Industry  has  requested  advance  esti- 
mates from  these  States  of  the  number  of 
single  males,  Negro  and  white  that  they 
could  provide.  The  industry  has  even  stated 
that  if  estimates  are  above  the  average.  It 
will  build  housing  to  meet  the  need.  The 
industry  has  asked  these  States  to  hold  an- 
nual farm  placement  meetings  so  Florida  em- 
ployers could  travel  to  the  States  and  make 
personal  contact  with  prospective  employees. 
Florida  pioneered  this  latter  approach  In 
Mississippi  In  1961.  After  making  a  similar 
request  to  Alabama  over  a  2-year  period,  that 
State  is  now  holding  an  annual  farm  place- 
ment meeting.  This  year,  the  Georgia  In- 
dustrial Council  held  such  an  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  first  time. 

However.  Florida's  Citrus  Industrial  Coun- 
cil reports  these  farm  placement  meetings 
have  not  been  successful  In  recruiting  ade- 
quate labor  supplies. 

But  the  council  continues  to  try  and  solve 
these  problems.  Mr.  Ghlselln  plans  to  meet 
next  week  with  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  of- 
ficials to  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  farm 
placement  meetings. 

If  the  citrus  Industry  has  not  been^able  to 
secure  adequate  labor  supplies  from  domestic 
forces,  it  must  turn  to  offshore  workers  who 
have  long  filled  the  gap. 


To  give  you  an  example  of  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  In  Florida,  let  me  cite  some 
figures : 

In  the  1961-62  season,  the  Florida  citrua 
industry  used  a  peak  of  25,000  workers,  with 
approximately  6,000  of  these  offshore 
laborers. 

In  the  1962-63  season,  the  year  of  the  big 
freeze  In  Florida,  the  industry  again  used 
25.000  workers,  with  about  6,000  offshore 
workers. 

The  following  year.  1964.  the  peak  period 
saw  13,000  workers  with  3,000  of  these  off- 
shore workers.  In  1965.  the  peak  was  16.000 
and  3,500  offshore  workers. 

But.  there  was  also  a  40-percent  Increase 
In  the  orange  crop  this  year  over  last  year, 
a  20-percent  Increase  In  grapefruit  produc- 
tion, and  18-percent  Increase  In  tangerine 
production. 

This  points  up  the  Improved  methods  of 
production  and  high  efficiency  of  the  in- 
dustry. In  that  regard,  the  Industry  has  been 
able  to  get  by  on  fewer  workers  by  having 
a  State  agency  clearinghouse  which  checks 
on  crews.  When  a  crew  slacks  off  In  one 
area,  It  Is  moved  around  to  where  it  can  be 
more  effectively  worked. 

But  looking  into  the  future,  Florida's  cit- 
rus Industry,  it  is  estimated,  will  need  50,000- 
plus  workers  in  another  10  years. 

Prior  to  the  big  freeze,  there  were  660,000 
citrus  acres.  After  the  freeze  there  remained 
420,000  acres  in  production.  The  rest  was 
either  young  grove,  killed,  or  damaged  to  the 
extent  it  was  nonproduclng. 

By  1968,  however,  the  Industry  will  have 
recovered  660,000  acres.  By  1973-74.  with 
the  plantings  In  the  ground  now.  the 
acreage  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
880,000. 

This  means  a  picking  force  of  50,000-plus 
men  as  estimated  by  the  Industrial  council. 
With  those  facts  In  mind,  the  industry  was 
understandably  shocked  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment's announced  policy  to  eliminate  all 
offshore  labor. 

A  good  concrete  example  of  how  Ineffective 
the  recruitment  program,  as  required  by  the 
Department,  has  been,  can  be  seen  by  the 
problems  encountered  by  one  citrus  grower. 
This  particular  grower  recruited  21  work- 
ers from  out  of  State.  They  arrived  one 
morning  after  an  all-night  ride  at  his  ex- 
pense. He  had  them  bunk  down  for  the  day 
to  rest  after  feeding  them  and  giving  them 
picking  sacks  for  the  next  morning's  work. 

Come  the  following  day,  however,  and  he 
found  only  10  of  the  21  workers  still  on  his 
farm.  The  others  had  left,  explaining  they 
were  hitchhiking  to  West  Palm  Beach. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  remaining  10  work- 
ers had  to  be  sent  back  to  his  home  State  at 
the  grower's  expense  when  It  was  discovered 
he  had  been  Injured  prior  to  being  hired. 

Even  in  the  face  of  such  problems,  how- 
ever, the  Florida  citrus  Industry  has  not  been 
Idle,  as  1  have  related  In  this  statement. 

Our  citrus  industry  needs  help  Im- 
mediately. A  freeze  this  week  has  com- 
pounded a  bad  situation.  The  freeze  points 
up  the  critical  need  for  this  added  offshore 
labor  for  central  Florida  citrus  growers  are 
faced  with  an  emergency  situation.  They 
must  get  their  crops  picked  and  without  an 
adequate  labor  supply,  they  face  r\iin. 

My  State's  citrus  Industry  Is  fighting  as 
best  It  can,  but  It  will  surely  suffer  millions 
of  dollars  In  crop  losses  unless  something 
Is  done  quickly  to  allow  citrus  growers  to 
gather  their  crops. 

For  the  record,  I  request  that  the  following 
sample  telegram  be  printed.  The  situation 
described  in  this  is  typical  of  the  acuteness 
of  this  problem. 


February  18,196t 
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enced  We  have  in  excess  of  300.000  boxes  of 
citrus  to  harvest  within  30  days.  At  present 
ve  are  harvesting  approxlmfitely  5,000  boxes 
per  day.  Last  year  not  under  similar  con- 
ditions we  harvested  approximately  15.000 
boxes  per  day.  Due  to  the  advance  maturity 
of  our  citrus  and  the  most  evident  lack  of 
pickers  to  harvest  this  fruit  we  ask  for  any 
assistance  that  you  may  render.  We  have 
exhausted  ourselves  of  every  way  and  means 
we  know  to  alleviate  this  situation. 
Thank  you. 

BABumcE  CORP.  OF  Florida. 

Whereas  tbere  is  a  shortage  of  suitable 
labor  for  the  citrus  and  truck  farming  in- 
dustries, and 

Whereas  the  ban  on  Importation  of  off- 
shore labor  has  contributed  to  this  shortage 
of  suitable  labor,  and 

Whereas  the  citrus  and  t»-uck  farming  in- 
dustries are  approaching  ti  financial  crisis 
due  to  the  lack  of  such  suitable  labor :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  first,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
take  Immediate  action  to  alleviate  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  suitable  labor  In  the  citrus 
and  truck  farming  Industries;  second,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  remove  the 
ban  on  Importation  of  offshore  labor;  third, 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  Uiilted  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  U.3.  Senators  from 
Florida  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Florl<ilB. 
State  of  Florida, 
County  of  Orange: 

This  is  to  certify  that  thla  above  and  fore- 
going Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners at  their  regular  meeting  held 
February  1,  1965. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  official  seal  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  this  the  9th  day  of 
February  1965. 

Arthur   W.  Nev^ll, 
Clerk,  Board  of  County  Commissioners. 
By     D.  S.  Banner, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


Honorable  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Wlllard  Wirtz. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  Florida  Congressional  Delegation  with  an 
urgent  appeal  for  proper  remedial  action 
simply  t<^  protect  this  $3  billion  Industry 
from  further  disruptive  losses  and  irrepara- 
ble damage  to  our  business  conununity. 

Unanimously  adopted  this  the  8th  day  of 
February  1965. 

J.  I.  Clark. 
President,  Greater  Lakeland  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
Attest: 

John  M.  Bryson. 

General  Manager. 


Orlando,  Fla., 
January  19,  1965. 
Congressman  Edward  Gurnet, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  facing  the  most  critical  and  acute 
labor  shortage  this  company  has  ever  experl- 


Whereas  the  city  of  Lakeland.  Fla.,  Is 
known  as  the  world's  cltrtis  center  and  the 
economy  of  our  citizens  lis  dependent  to  a 
tremendous  extent  upon  the  production  and 
returns  from  citrus  fruits  produced  In  our 
Immediate  area:  and  , 

Whereas  Polk  County  prdduces  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  of  the  citrus  JTrult  grown  in  the 
State  of  Florida;  and 

^  Whereas  It  has  come  to  our  personal  at- 
tention that  the  growers  In  our  community 
have  been  unable  to  harvest  a  portion  of  the 
present  cltr\is  crop  through  a  failure  to 
secure  the  usual  complement  of  qualified 
citrus  pickers;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  common  kjiowledge  that  the 
loss  of  citrus  fruit  in  our  county  this  season 
has  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  through  failure  to  harvest  that  fruit 
while  in  merchantable  condition;  and 

Whereas  this  shortage  of  citrus  harvesting 
labor  Is  a  matter  of  grave  Concern  to  the  en- 
tire Lakeland  business  comunity;  and 

Whereas  influential  clti*Tls  growers  in  our 
membership  Inform  us  that  the  present 
problem  arises  primarily  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
allow  offshore  workers  to  t>e  used  this  season 
In  citrus  harvesting  operations  In  Florida  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  cop«  with  our  emer- 
gency situation;  and 

Whereas  the  alternative,  interstate  workers 
sent  into  Florida  by  the  V.S.  Department  of 
Labor  have  proven  to  bf  a  burden  rather 
than  an  aid  in  resolving  this  shortage  of 
harvesting  labor:   Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  <of  directors  of  the 
Greater  Lakeland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
That  the  condition  complained  of  be  made 
known  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the 


(From  the  Citrus  and  Vegetable  magazine, 

January  1965] 
No  End  Seen  to  Farm  Labor  Shortage  Says 
FFVA'S  Division  Manager 
Announcement  of'  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  plans  to  launch  a  massive  recruitment 
effort  to  fill  seasonal  farm  Jobs  in  Florida, 
California.  Arizona,  and  Texas  brought  the 
prediction  from  a  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Association  spokesman  that  the  drive  would 
confirm  the  existence  of  widespread  labor 
shortages. 

"We'll  gladly  accept  any  help  they  want 
to  try  to  give  us,  even  though  we  don't  ex- 
pect much  In  the  way  of  results,"  said  W.  H. 
Anderson,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  association's 
labor  division. 

"On  the  other  hand."  he  said,  "the  Indus- 
try has  no  reason  to  believe  that  even  the 
Department  of  Labor  expects  to  find  that 
farm  laborers  are  available." 

He  cited  recent  and  current  findings  of 
the  Florida  State  Employment  Service  that 
farm  Jobs  are  going  begging  in  most  active 
farming  and  citrus  areas,  and  pointed  out 
that  Independent  efforts  by  farmers  and 
growers  to  recruit  workers  in  Southeastern 
States  have  yielded  disappointing  results. 

"I  believe  that  the  official  reports  of  the 
public  employment  service  agencies  in  all 
of  these  States  ought  to  convince  any  rea- 
sonable person  that  no  one  Is  kidding  about 
the  limited  labor  supply,"  Mr.  Anderson 
said.  "The  Insistence  by  the  Federal  agency 
that  it  take  a  firsthand  role  in  a  recruit- 
ment effort  must  therefore  have  other  sig- 
nificance." 

He  explains  that  he  expects  the  Federal 
agency  will  try  to  talk  farmers  Into  raising 
wages  even  higher  than  now  required  by  the 
labor  agency's  regulations. 

"They  would  like  to  claim  that  labor  short- 
ages could  be  overcome  with  higher  wages," 
Mr.  Anderson  said.  "But  wages  have  climbed 
in  every  segment  of  our  Industry  for  several 
years  and  oiu-  shortages  continue  to  Increase. 
That  is  no  answer  to  our  problem.  It  hasn't 
even  put  much  more  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  average  farmworker,  for  a  very  large 
number  of  them  simply  slow  down  their 
efforts  and  work  fewer  days." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
.  better  farmworkers  are  now  earning  as  much 
or  more  than  workers  In  comparable  Jobs  in 
nonfarm  Industries. 

The  Labor  Department's  decision  to  launch 
an  intensive  recruitment  drive  coincides  with 
the  end  of  the  government-operated  Mexican 
labor  program  under  which  Mexican  nation- 
als have  been  recruited  to  meet  farm  job 
demands  In  the  Western  States.  It  also  came 
on  the  heels  of  a  series  of  hearings  held  by 
the  agency.  Including  one  In  Miami  on  De- 
cember 2,  to  determine  whether  present  Fed- 
eral controls  are  adequate  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  domestic  workers  in  areas  where 
supplemental  foreign  workers  might  be  em- 
ployed to  meet  labor  shorjages. 

Florida  fruit  and  vegetal|)le  producers  who 
employ  foreign  workers  already  pay  all  work- 
ers In  their  hire  a  minimum  of  95  cents  per 
hour,  regardless  of  whether  foreign  workers 
are  engaged  in  the  same  crop  or  the  same 


kind  of  work.  Sugarcane  growers  pay  at 
least  $1.15  per  hour.  According  to  the  farm 
organization  spokesman,  the  average  farm 
worker  earns  substantially  more  than  these 
minimum  wage  levels. 

"We  are  told  that  about  32  recruiters  will 
be  sent  to  Florida,"  Mr.  Anrfferson  said. 
"About  half  wlU  be  men  selected  from  desk 
Jobs  in  Washington  and  other  Federal  offices, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  employees  of  em- 
ployment service  agencies  from  other  States. 

"We  are  also  told  that  the  Florida  State 
Employment  Service  and  Florida  Industrial 
Conunlssion  are  supposed  to  retain  control 
over  the  activities  of  these  outside  recruiters. 
I  doubt  that  this  actuaUy  is  intended.  The 
Florida  officials  have  already  repMDrted  on  the 
farm  labor  situation  and  so  have  the  officials 
of  similar  agencies  in  the  southeastern  States. 
The  Labor  Department  has  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  the  officials  of  these 
States  If  they  really  Intend  to  be  guided  by 
them." 

Mr.  Anderson  said  that  about  13,000  work- 
ers are  now  employed  throughout  Florida 
agriculture  on  a  supplemental  basis.  Sev- 
eral thousand  more  domestic  workers  are  ex- 
pected to  come  to  Florida  after  the  holiday 
season  as  In  the  past,  but  present  statewide 
shortages  are  expected  to  become  severe  with 
the  approach  of  peak  harvest  operations  in 
January  and  February,  he  added.  Some 
crops.  Including  sugarcane,  should  set  record 
production  levels  If  harvests  can  be  com- 
pleted without  losses. 

Pebruabt  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  In  response  to 
your  phone  call  this  morning  we  have  pre- 
pared the  enclosed  reports  for  your  use. 

1.  Report  on  the  current  use  of  domestic 
labor  In  sugarcane  cutting. 

2.  Report  of  losses  caused  by  lack  of  labor 
to  harvest  sugarcane. 

3.  History  of  requests  and  reasons  why 
newer  sugar  organizations  require  additional 
manpower. 

We  trust  that  the  enclosed  wlU  give  you 
adequate  information.  We  will  keep  you 
posted  by  phone  of  any  recent  developments. 
In  behalf  of  all  of  the  sugarcane  ln<ijistry. 
I  want  to  express  ovir  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  keen  interest  and  help  you  are  giving  us 
in  this  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Sugarcane  Growers  Coopera- 
tive OF  Florida, 
George  H.  Wedgworth, 

President. 

Report  on  Current  Use  of  Domestic  Labor 
In  Sugarcane  Cutting  by  Sugarcane  Grow- 
ers Cooperative  of  Florida 

Alabama  group 28 

Louisiana  group *S 

Total 74 

LOUISIANA    GROUP 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  events  rela- 
tive to  46  workers  sent  to  Sugarcane  Grow- 
ers Cooperative  of  Florida  from  Baton 
Rouge.  La.  ^ 

Eleven  men  arrived  by  bus  In  Belle  Glade 
at  4:00  p.m..  on  February  3.  One  worker  Im- 
mediately attempted  to  purchase  a  bus  ticket 
to  Miami,  Fla.  He  was  refused  sale  of  the 
ticket  by  the  agent  in  charge.  Local  police 
were  summoned  In  order  to  remove  the 
worker  peaceably  from  the  bus  station. 

Thirty-five  more  workers  arrived  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  at  12:30  a.m.  All  46  workers  were 
taken  to  the  doctor's  office  for  physical 
examinations  at  9:00  a.m..  February  4. 

We  learned  late  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  the  workers  from  Louisiana  had  left 
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the  field  and  refused  to  work.  After  con- 
tacting Mr.  Dave  Cano,  from  New  York  and 
a  member  of  Secretary  Wlrtz'  crasli  team, 
;Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  along  with  Mr. 
Cano  visited  the  labor  quarters.  Here  we 
talked  with  a  spokesman  for  the  group  who 
stated  that  theXmen  did  not  understand  the 
basis  on  whlcly  the  plecev/ork  values  were 
determined  a»a  how  they  contrasted  to  the 
$1.15  rate.  They  also  told  us  that  piecework 
was  not  mentioned  to  them  when  they  were 
recruited  in  Louisiana.  One  worker  stated 
that  he  was  getting  $40  per  week  unemploy- 
ment from  Louisiana  and  had  made  a  horri- 
ble mistake  to  come  to  Florida  to  work  for 
$1.15  per  ho\ir. 

They  wanted  to  know  how  they  would  get 
back  home  and  who  would  pay  their  way  If 
they  quit  now.  After  approximately  30  min- 
utes of  persuading  by  Mr.  Cano,  Mr.  Lee,  and 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  the  men  said  they  would  con- 
sider It  and  possibly  return  to  the  fields  in 
the  morning. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  clarify  the  basis  of 
pay  and  encourage  the  men  to  work.  We 
explained  that  they  were  guaranteed  $1.15 
per  hour  for  every  hour  they  worked  In  the 
field  and  that  this  amount  would  be  guar- 
anteed to  them  for  a  week's  time  In  order  for 
them  to  become  accustomed  to  the  work.  We 
further  explained  that  the  piecework  was  de- 
signed so  that  they  could  earn  more  than  the 
guaranteed  minimum  wage.  They  told  us 
they  didn't  mind  working,  but  they  would 
not  run  like  the  West  Indians.  We  explained 
to  Mr.  Cano  that  since  the  men  had  arrived, 
unrest  was  apparent  and  that  we  felt  every 
effort  had  been  made  to  encourage  them  to 
work.  We  further  advised  him  that  If  they 
refused  again,  we  could  no  longer  use  them. 
Mr.  Cano  agreed  that  we  had  been  fair  in  the 
treatment  with  the  men  and  that  we  should 
separate  them  In  the  event  they  again  refused 
to  work. 

At  approximately  8:30  a.m.  on  February  6, 
wo  were  advised  that  nine  workers  remaining 
In  camp  No.  3,  refusing  to  work,  were  going 
about  the  camp  informing  the  other  work- 
ers how  poorly  they  were  being  treated  and 
causing  general  disorder. 

We  contacted  Mr.  Dave  Cano  and  informed 
him  that  we  were  planning  to  move  them  out 
of  the  camp  and  transport  them  to  the 
Florida  State  Employment  Service  in  Belle 
Glade.  He  agreed  that  this  was  the  thing  to 
do  and  he  would  attempt  to  find  them  other 
employment. 

On  February  9,  two  more  workers  appeared 
from  Baton  Rouge.  One  of  these  workers  ate 
supper,  spent  the  night  in  the  camp,  had 
breakfast,  and  disappeared. 

The  following  cost  figures  relate  to  these 
and  are  through  Friday,  February  12,  1965: 

Advances: 

Food --     $200.  15 

Clothing 36.  64 

Transportation 1, 114. 15 

Physical  examinations 230.00 


February  5,  1965: 
to   work 


Went 

Sick"     

Toothache    . 

Total 


Total  advanced 1,585.94 

Collected  from  workers 343.97 


44 
1 
1 


46 


All  workers  missing  by  night,  February  5. 

Physical   examinations $70.00 

Food 43.45 

Total  advance 113.45 

Cost  for  hourly  wages 32.35 


'  This  worker  arrived  sick.  Tha  company 
authorized  the  doctor  to  X-ray  him  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  medication.  The  cost  for 
this  Is  estimated  to  be  between  $10.00  and 
$15.00,  which  is  being  billed  to  the  coopera- 
tive. 


February  6,  1965: 

Went  out  to  work- 
Refused  to  work 

Off  due  to  accident- 
Sick   

Missing     


Amount  of  advance  still  due-  1,  241.  97 


1,021  hours  worked  at  guaranteed 
rate  of  $1.15  per  hour 1,174.15 

Value    of    cane    cut    during    1,021 

hours 321.31 


33 
9 
1 
1 
2 


Total 
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February  7,  1965:   Sunday,  no  work,  rest 
day. 
February  8,  1965: 

Went  to   work 34 

Off  due  to  accident 1 


Total 


February  9,  1965: 

Went   to   work 

Off  due  to  accident 

Missing  

New  men  arrived  from  Baton  Rouge. 


35 

7 

2 

26 

2 


Total   

February  10,  1965: 

Went  to  work 

Off  due  to  accident- 
Missing     


37 

8 
2 

1 


Total 


February  11,  1965: 

Went  to  work 

Off  due  to  accldent- 


11 

8 
2 


Total     

February  1%  1965: 

Went   to   work 

Off  due  to  accldent- 


10 

8 
2 


Total 


February  13,  1965: 

Went  to  work 

Off  due  to  accident- 


Total 


10 


8 
2 


10 


Guaranteed  wages  paid  in  ex- 
cess of  value  of  cane  cut 852.  84 

FORTY-SIX       LOUISIANA       WORKERS,       BEGINNING 
FEBRUARY    3,    1965 

February  3,  1965:  Received  11  men  at  4 
p.m. 

February  4.  1965:  Received  35  men  at  12:30 
a.m.  All  workers  were  taken  to  doctor's 
office  and  given  physical  examinations. 


ALABAMA    GROUP 

February  4,  1965:  8  a.m.,  all  workers  were 
fed.  8:30  a.m.,  workers  were  transferred  to 
doctOT's  office  for  physical  examinations.  At 
the  doctor's  office,  the  following  workers  were 
declared  Ineligible  according  to  the  follow- 
ing: seven  were  17  years  old,  2  were  man 
and  wife  who  did  not  want  to  work  in  sugar- 
cane, 1  worker  was  60  years  old,  2  did  not  re- 
main when  the  17-year-old  could  not  be 
hired,  2  refused  to  work  in  sugarcane. 

None  of  these  workers  appeared  to  have 
any  money  on  their  person.  They  were 
all  requesting  immediate  advances  and/or 
cigarettes. 

February  5,  1965:  Thirteen  men  went  to 
the  field.    One  missing. 

8  worked  1  hour  each,  total  earnings--  $9.20 

2  worked  2  hours  each,  total  earnings.     4  60 

3  worked  5  hours  each,  total  earnings.  18.  55 


Total  hours,  27;    total  guaran- 
teed   earnings 32.35 


Cost  to  cooperative 141.72 

(. 
Note. — There  were  no  transportation 
charges  on  these  workers.  They  were 
brought  to  the  area  by  a  crew  leader  and 
referred  to  the  cooperative  by  the  local  State 
employment  office. 

Report  of  Losses:  Caused  by  Lack  of  Labor 
To  Harvest  Sugarcane 

GENERAL 

On  January  17,  1965,  the  sugarcane  fields 
of  Florida  suffered  one  of  the  most  critical 
freezes  in  history.  Temperatures  dropped 
to  a  low  of  18  degrees  in  some  areas.  Almost 
all  areas  suffered  below  freezing  tempera- 
tures for  several  hours.  Over  95  percent  of 
the  terminal  buds  were  killed.  Over  50  per- 
cent of  the  sugarcane  had  varying  degrees 
of  dead  lateral  eyes  and/or  frozen  cane. 

Weather  following  freeze  has  not  been 
ideal  for  cane  to  hold  quality.  We  have  had 
1  day  of  heavy  rain  followed  by  extremely 
high  temperatures,  for  this  time  of  year. 
Quality  of  sugarcane  at  all  mills  has  shown 
marked  reduction  in  quality.  All  mills  re- 
port that  in  addition  to  losing  sugar  by 
deterioration  of  cane  they  all  expect  to  loee 
whole  fields  of  sugarcane  because  it  will  be 
unmlllable  by  the  time  they  are  able  to  har- 
vest. They  all  report  that  if  they  had  ade- 
quate labor  almost  all  of  their  cane  could 
have  been  saved. 

Following  is  a  report  on  the  estimated 
losses  directly  due  to  lack  of  labor  to  harvest 
sufficient  sugarcane  to  run  their  mills  to 
capacity. 

These  estimates  are  conservative  and  if 
additional  unfavorable  weather  occurs  the 
following  losses  will  be  much  greater. 

A7LANTIC    SUGAR    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Sam  N.  Knight,  president,  was  con- 
tacted and  he  stated  that  they  have  been 
short  110  workers.  Because  of  the  shortage 
of  labor  to  harvest  cane  their  grinding  rate 
has  been  reduced  by  500  tons  per  day.  He 
further  stated  that  their  loss  will  amount 
to  40,000  tons  of  cane  or  approximately 
$340,000  due  to  loss  in  sugar  and/or  loss 
of  sugarcane.  \ 

GLADES     COUNTY     SUGAR     GROWERS     COOPERATm 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Louis  DeArmas,  general  manager, 
stated  that   they  are  short  75  canecutters. 

They  have  run  their  mill  at  less  than 
capacity  due  to  lack  of  cutters.  They  esti- 
mate their  loss  directly  due  to  labor  shortage 
to  be  approximately  50.000  tons  of  sugarcane 
or  $425,000. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUGAR  CO.,  INC. 

Mr.  Miguel  A.  Ballester,  Jr.,  general  man- 
ager, stated  that  he  Wiis  short  35  canecutters 
but  was  reluctant  to  estimate  losses. 

FELLSMERE 

Mr.  Leroy  Medlin,  personnel  manager, 
stated  that  their  mill  had  actually  stopped 
for  a  total  of  66  hours  and  had  to  grind  at 
other  times  at  less  than  capacity  due  to  laclc 
of  sufficient  labor  to  harvest  sugarcane. 
They  estimate  that  they  will  lose  the  equiv- 
alent of  approximately  33,900  tons  of  sugar- 
cane, valued  at  $444,000. 

SUGAR    CANE    GROWERS    COOPERATIVE    OF    FLORIDA 

We  have  operated  our  mill  at  more  than 
600   tons   per   day   less   than   capacity  due 
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totally  to  the  lack  of  sufflcietit  labor  to  har- 
vest the  crop.    We  estimate  our  loss  at  the 
present  time  for  the  crop  toi  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 64,000  tons  or  $545,700. 
Summary  of  losses 

Atlantic 

Glades  County 

south  Florida 

Fellsmere . 

Sugar  Cane  Growers 1^ — 


:]: 


$340, 000 

425, 000 

? 

444,000 

545, 000 


Total L--      1.  754,  000 

It  should  be  pointed  out  ihat  our  request 
for  additional  labor  Is  not  made  on  the  basis 
of  this  freeze  alone.  It  is  mjide  on  the  basis 
of  sufficient  labor  to  run  mills  to  capacity 
based  on  past  experience.  Each  year  in  ad- 
dition to  freezes  we  are  subject  to  heavy 
rains  and  high  temperatures  at  the  end  of 
the  crop  if  closing  is  delayed  because  of  lack 
of  labor.  j 

History  of  Requests  and'  Reasons  Why 
Newer  Sugar  Organizations  Require  Addi- 
tional Manpower  To  Harvest  Sugarcane 


history  of  requbsts 

During  1963  Informal  requests  were  made 
In  person  to  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  to  revise  formulas 
used  to  determine  certification. 

Formal  requests  were  commenced  in  Sep- 
tember of  1964.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  more  than  eight  written  requests  by  the 
State  agency  all  denied  or  answered  by  re- 
quests for  additional  information.  There 
have  been  three  surveys  m^de  by  the  State 
agency  on  the  request  of  the  Atlanta  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in  addi- 
tion to  three  conferences,  ait  which  time  ad- 
ditional requests  were  ma(9e  to  revise  for- 
mulas and  additional  information  given. 

The  State  agency  has  recommended  our  re- 
quests and  has  documented  and  substanti- 
ated them  in  a  very  precise  and  accurate 
manner.  The  Bureau's  denials  and  requests 
for  additional  informatida  have  become 
ridiculous  and  harassing. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Cass  land  Mr.  Maubury 
visited  us  on  February  4,  1065,  that  we  were 
able  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  visit  our  operation  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  facts  related  to  our  request. 

REASON    for    additional    LA^OR    REQUIREMENTS 

Generally  speaking  the  older  sugar  mills  in 
Florida  developed  their  laibor  requirements 
based  on  large  plantations  having  regularly 
sized  and  shaped  fields.  The  land  which  they 
produced  their  cane  on  was  close  to  Lake 
Okeechobee  and  is  noted  for  its  higher  yields 
of  heavier  cane. 

The  newer  sugar  organisations  from  past 
experience  have  not  been  able  to  supply  their 
mill  with  cane  with  the  number  of  workers 
certified  by  use  of  the  old  formula.  This  is 
caused  by  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  density  of  the  sugarcane  grown 
on  the  land  farther  away  from  the  lake  is 
less.  Thus  a  cutter  on  outside  land  handling 
equal  volume  of  cane  to  a  cUtter  on  the  close- 
in  land  produces  less  weight. 

2.  Our  fields  are  scattered  all  over  western 
Palm  Beach  County.  They  are  of  varying 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  row  lengths  vary. 
Because  of  this,  the  worker  Is  slower  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  the  basis  of  pay  of  the 
task.  In  some  cases  this  results  in  less 
production. 

3.  Our  yields  of  sugarcane  per  acre  gen- 
erally run  less  than  the  older  companies. 
As  yield  per  acre  Is  reduced  the  production 
per  worker  is  reduced. 

4.  We  have  53  different  growers.  The  cul- 
tural practices  of  these  growers  vary.  Dif- 
ference in  field  layout,  cultivation,  and  drain- 
age produces  different  conditions  which 
sometimes  adversely  affeot  cutters'  produc- 


tivity, such  as  excessive  weeds  due  to  poor  " 
cultivation.  ^ 

We  feel  that  the  above  physical  and  psy- 
chological reasons  are  sufficient  to  convince 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  the  basis  for 
certification  should  be  based  on  our  experi- 
ence rather  than  an  old  formula  that  suited 
the  needs  of  companies  having  altogether 
different  conditions. 

The  use  of  domestic  workers  has  proven  to 
be  completely  unsatisfactory.  Many  years  of 
positive  recruitment  by  United  States  Sugar 
Corp.  and  our  3  years  experience  has 
proven  totally  unsuccessful  to  get  even  one 
domestic  worker  to  continue  to  harvest 
sugarcane.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  has 
recognized  this  fact.  Enclosed  Is  a  summary 
of  our  most  recent  experience  with  the  use 
of  domestics.  The  so-called  crash  recruit- 
ment teams  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  not  supplied  us  with  one  canecutter  to 
date  even  though  we  have  had  a  request  since 
November  of  1964. 

Since  domestic  workers  will  not  harvest 
sugarcane  even  though  we  have  jobs  available 
at  all  times,  it  cannot  be  said  that  imported 
labor  replaces  a  domestic  worker's  Job. 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that  we 
do  not  desire  to  have  any  more  canecutters 
than  are  necessary  to  run  our  mills  to  ca- 
pacity. It  would  be  unsound  for  us  to  have 
the  additional  expenses  of  housing  and  car- 
ing for  additional  workers  not  required  to 
run  these  mills  to  capacity. 

Mlnimvim  wage  is  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  $1.15  which  is  over  20  percent 
higher  than  the  minimum  wage  in  1962-63 
crop.  Average  earnings  of  workers  are  over 
$1.35  per  hour  because  of  the  piecework 
basis  that  is  used  to  compensate  workers. 
Workers  also  receive  free  housing,  three  hot 
meals  per  day  at  cost,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation Insurance.  These  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  are  higher  than  any  other 
agricultural  wage  in  the  area. 


Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable 

Association, 
February  12, 1965. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Wright,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Florida  Industrial  Commission, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Dear  Dan  :  This  will  acknowledge  your  let- 
ter of  February  9  In  which  you  advise  that 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  plans 
to  require  a  reduction  on  March  1  of  the 
numbers  of  supplemental  foreign  workers  as- 
signed to  the  citrus  industry,  a  reduction 
from  3,500  to  2,000.  I  further  note  your 
comment  that  "there  is  no  guarantee  that 
foreign  labor  will  be  available  for  citrus  har- 
vest after  April  15,  1965." 

A  reduction  in  foreign  labor  available  to 
the  citrus  industry  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season  is  utterly  unthinkable,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  have  not 
already  voluntarily  acted  to  correct  errors 
in  their  own  judgment  which  already  have 
led  to  the  loss  of  an  estimated  $6  million  in 
the  early  and  mldseason  citrus  crop  due  to 
the  lack  of  manpower. 

I  have  just  consulted  the  Statistical  Re- 
porting Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  obtain-  their  latest  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  citrus  crop  outlook  for 
the  remainder  of  the  current  season.  I  set 
forth  below  their  figures  as  to  the  estimated 
orange  and  grapefruit  crops  to  be  harvested 
as  compared  to  the  amoimts  actually  har- 
vested during  the  comparable  period  a  year 
ago.  The  following  figures  apply  to  February 
7,  1965,  and  are  compared  to  crops  harvested 
from  February  7,  1964,  to  the  end  of  the 
season. 

All  oranges:  1965  estimated  remaining  har- 
vest, 40,895,000  boxes;  1964  actual  after  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1964,  30,374,000  boxes. 


'  All  grapefruit:  1965  estimated  remaining 
harvest,  13,730,000  boxes;  1964  actual  after 
February  7,  1964,  9,080,100  boxes. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  have  almost  exactly 
33  Vs  percent  more  oranges  to  harvest  and 
more  than  a  50-percent  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  grapefruit  to  be  harvested  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  season  than  we  did 
a  year  ago. 

Additionally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Florida  citrus  Industry  has  grown  tremen- 
dously in  recent  years  and  we  have  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  young  groves 
which  require  very  close  attention  during 
the  spring  months  as  well  as  over  400,000 
acres  of  older  groves  ^^Ich  also  will  require 
great  amounts  of  labor  in  cultivation  work 
during  this  period. 

Last  year,  I  am  certain  that  the  Florida 
Industrial  Commission's  statistics  will  agree 
that  we  had  to  have  some  10,000  workers  In 
grove  care  operations  dtorlng  this  period.  It 
was  necessary  then  to  divert  labor  from  pick- 
ing operations  at  considerable  sacrifice.  We 
will  certainly  require  no  fewer  workers  in 
grove  care  operations  during  the  next  several 
months  than  we  did  a  year  ago.  As  you 
know,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
has  refused  to  allow  us  to  utilize  foreign 
workers  in  this  type  of  activity,  and  we 
therefore  have  no  alternative  but  to  divert 
domestic  workers  from  picking  operations 
to  grove  care  work.  Many  groves  damaged 
by  freezing  temperatures  3  years  ago  have 
not  yet  been  given  the  attention  that  they 
deserve  simply  because  labor  could  not  be 
spared  during  the  period  of  harvest  and 
during  the  summer  months  most  of  these 
workers  leave  Florida  to  fulfill  commitments 
up  the  eastern  seaboard. 

We  have  thoroughly  reviewed  the  contents 
of  your  letter  with  officials  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Mutual  and  with  many  Individuals 
in  the  citrus  industry  and  they  fully  share 
our  opinion  that  the  losses  suSered  by  the 
Florida  citrus  industry  due  to  the  lack  of 
labor  during  the  last  60  days  will  be  rela- 
tively small  compared  to  the  losses  that  are 
in  prospect  unless  this  Industry  is  allowed 
to  have  at  least  as  many  foreign  workers  ati 
were  authorized  on  January  1.  There  are 
many  in  the  industry  who  believe  that  the 
rapid  rate  with  which  the  Valencia  crop  is 
maturing  may  even  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  subsequently  seek  even  more  than 
3,500  workers  unless  the  usual  rate  of  work- 
ers recruited  from  other  Southeastern  States 
can  be  delayed  this  year  by  several  weeks.  I 
doubt  that  this  is  possible  as  these  workers 
have  their  own  ideas  about  when  they  wish 
to  return  home. 

We  earnestly  solicit  your  assistance  in  ob- 
taining authorization  for  the  citrus  Indus- 
try to  retain  3,500  foreign  workers  as  long  as 
the  domestic  labor  supply  is  inadequate. 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  period  through 
April  15,  but  I  will  use  this  opportunity  to 
again  underscore  the  fact  that  we  will  very 
definitely  remain  dependent  upon  supple- 
mental foreign  workers  after  that  date  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  scandalous  type  of  crop 
losses  that  have  occurred  during  the  last 
60  to  90  days.  Your  personal  efforts  to  help 
us  obtain  necessary  labor  in  the  past  are 
deeply  appreciated  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
your  appeals  on  our  behalf  this  time  will  be 
given  more  attention  by  responsible  Federal 
officials. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

W.  H.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Assistant  General  Manager. 
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Status  Report  on  Florida  Tropical  Fruit 

Industry,  February  12,  1965 

The  Florida  tropical  fruit  industry  a  few 

years  ago  customarily  found  it  necessary  to 

employ  several  hundred  supplemental  foreign 
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workers  to  harvest  limes,  avocados  and  man- 
goes. In  recent  years,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  become  Increasingly  restrictive  in 
permitting  the  use  of  supplemental  foreign 
workers  in  this  activity  although  the  number 
of  domestic  workers  willing  and  able  to  per- 
form this  work  is  Inadequate.  During  the 
last  2  or  3  years  this  industry  has  ohly  been 
allowed  to  use  approximately  150  foreign 
workers  at  the  height  of  the  season.  Dur- 
ing the  current  season,  growers  in  this  indus- 
try were  limited  to  a  total  of  100  and  they 
were  directed  to  release  all  of  these  workers 
by  December  31,  1964,  even  though  the  crop 
was  not  harvested.  Repeated  appeals  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  workers  available  so 
as  to  enable  completion  of  harvest  by  De- 
cember 31  were  denied,  until  Secretary  Wirtz 
personally  authorized  the  extension  of  stay 
for  60  of  the  workers  assigned  to  this  industry 
through  the  period  of  harvest.  However, 
when  this  authorization  was  translated  into 
operational  terms, ,  growers  were  Informed 
that  the  extension  of  sUny  was  limited  to 
January  31.  Accordingly,  no  foreign  workers 
remain  In  this  industry  at  this  time  and 
growers  are  shorthanded  with  respect  to 
workers  for  grove  caretaklng  operations  even 
though  harvest  operations  are  limited. 

According  to  Secretary  Wlrtz'  new  regula- 
tions, these  growers  have  already  utilized 
30  days  of  the  12p-day  maximum  period  that 
they  will  be  allowed  to  use  supplemental  for- 
eign workers  during  the  calendar  year  1965 — 
even  though  these  30  days  were  Involved  in 
the  harvesting  of  last  year's  crop.  The  in- 
dustry customarily  requires  a  very  substan- 
tial picking  force  from  June  through  Feb- 
ruary, although  harvest  operations  are  car- 
ried on  almost  continuously  throughout  the 
year  in  one  crop  or  another.  Under  Secre- 
tary Wirtz's  current  regulations,  if  these 
growers  are  allowed  to  have  additional  sup- 
plemental foreign  workers  beginning  in  June, 
they  will  be  forced  to  surrender  all  of  them 
at  the  end  of  August  and  will  have  no  labor 
force  in  prospect  for  the  4  remaining  months 
of  active  harvest  operations  of  1965. 

This  industry  has  suffered  repeated  set- 
backs from  hurricanes  and  freezes  but  It  Is 
trying  to  grow  and  expand.  The  1964  avocado 
and  lime  crops  were  the  largest  on  record — 
yet  the  Department  of  Labor  allowed  them 
even  less  labor  than  was  admittedly  recjulred 
for  this  Industry  in  prior  years. 

These  growers — who  are  relatively  few  In 
number — have  maintained  standing  orders 
with  the  Employment  Service  for  domestic 
workers.  They  offer  good  wages  and  housing. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  domestic  workers  pre- 
fer to  work  in  easier  tasks  In  other  crops 
during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  months 
and  they  migrate  to  jobs  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  States  during  the  summer  under  a 
program  sponsored  and  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  growers  must  ob- 
tain relief  in  the  form  of  adequate  labor 
supplies,  even  if  this  means  that  supplemen- 
tal foreign  workers  must  be  authorized.  It 
is  also  apparent  that  the  120-day  limitation 
is  entirely  unrealistic  and  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  nearly  year-round  nature  of 
operations  In  this  Industry. 

Freezing  temperatures  In  January  averted 
labor  shortages  that  threatened  to  become 
acute  In  most  active  vegetable  areas.  How- 
ever, very  little  damage  took  place  In  the 
staked  and  vine-ripened  tomato  industry 
and  the  strawberry  industry  along  the  lower 
east  coast  and  these  two  crops  require  vast 
amounts  of  hand  labor.  The  peak  of  vege- 
table operations  is  yet  in  front  of  us  due  to 
retarded  growing  conditions  and  replanting 
that  followed  the  January  freeze.  A  critical 
situation  Is  in  prospect  If  additional  labor 
Is  not  available  to  the  tomato  and  straw- 
berry industries  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
An  even  more  acute  threat  faces  the  entire 
vegetable  Industry  at  the  end  of  April  when 
lower  east  coast  and  Lake  Okeechobee  farm- 


ing operations  will  be  at  their  highest  point 
and  the  120-day  limitation  upon  the  use  of 
supplemental  foreign  workers  will  expire  un- 
der the  present  policies  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  Florida  celery  industry  has  nearly 
5.000  acres  of  celery  to  be  harvested  and  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  this  will  have  to  be 
harvested  after  the  120-day  time  restriction 
on  foreign  workers  expires  and  this  crop  has 
historically  depended  upon  foreign  workers 
to  cut  celery  by  hand. 

A  total  of  49,470  acres  of  tomatoes  have 
been  planted  in  Florida  this  season  and  less 
than  half  of  this  has  been  harvested.  The 
fruit  has  set  on  only  4,510  acres  of  the  acre- 
age remaining  to  be  harvested  which  means 
th.it  a  very  substantial  portion  will  have  to 
be  harvested  after  the  expiration  of  the  120- 
day  limitation.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Florida's  tomato  acreage  this  season  is  7,000 
acres  larger  than  a  year  ago.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  our  tomato  industry  has  had 
to  face  strongly  increased  competition  from 
Mexico  which  has  put  nearly  20  percent  more 
carloads  of  tomatoes  on  the  U.S.  market 
since  December  12  than  it  did  a  year  ago 
during  this  same  period. 

Florida's  growing  reputation  as  an  excel- 
lent producer  of  sweet  corn  and  resultant 
market  expansion  encouraged  the  sweet  corn 
Industry  to  plant  a  total  of  30,865  acres  this 
season  as  compared  to  21,660  acres  through 
February  6  a  year  ago.  While  3,500  acres  of 
sweet  corn  were  killed  by  the  freeze  of  Jan- 
uary 17-18.  most  of  this  acreage  has  already 
been  replanted  and  it  Is  anticipated  that  an 
additional  18,905  acres  of  sweet  corn  will  be 
planted  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 
This  win  give  Florida  30  percent  more  sweet 
corn  acreage  than  during  the  1963-64  season 
and  as  of  February  11,  1965,  the  Florida  Sweet 
Corn  Advisory  Committee  estimated  that 
5.300.000  crates  remain  to  be  marketed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  This  crop  can- 
not be  successfully  harvested  without  the 
use  of  supplemental  foreign  labor  as  not 
enough  domestic  workers  are  willing  or  able 
to  withstand  the  high  temperatures  and 
muck  soil  environment  which  is  characteris- 
tic In  the  Everglades  area  where  this  crop  is 
concentrated.  Obviously,  the  120-day  lim- 
itation on  the  use  of  supplemental  foreign 
workers  will  Jeopardize  much  of  this  crop. 

A  total  of  3.500  acres  of  strawberries  will 
be  harvested  In  Florida  this  season — If  ade- 
quate labor  Is  available.  This  Is  700  acres 
more  than  were  planted  last  year.  A  total  of 
1,930  acres  of  strawberries  are  located  in  the 
lower  east  coast  area  and  strawberry  growers 
in  this  area  have  historically  depended 
heavily  upon  supplemental  foreign  workers. 
Resistance  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Sectirlty  to  authorize  an  adequate  number  of 
foreign  workers  for  this  industry  has  caused 
substantial  losses  In  past  years  and  delays  In 
authorizing  a  limited  number  of  workers 
thus  far  this  season  were  responsible  for 
growers  being  unable  to  lay  polyethylene 
weed  control  covers  over  the  plants  until 
after  blooms  appeared.  This  necessary  abuse 
of  the  blooming  plants — necessary  to  avoid 
the  need  for  even  more  labor  to  control 
weeds — resulted  In  the  loss  of  the  first  two 
pickings  this  season.  This  crop  requires  labor 
that  remains  on  the  Job  and  becomes  experi- 
enced in  picking  only  those  berries  that  are 
prime  and  ready  for  market.  Plants  ^ust 
also  be  protected.  Attempts  by  growers  to 
use  day-haul  crews  have  been  very  costly  as 
these  workers  report  for  work  only  on  those 
days  when  work  is  not  available  In  their  local 
areas.  They  therefore  do  not  gain  experi- 
ence nor  do  they  feel  any  sense  of  responsi- 
bility toward  the  grower  to  pick  prime 
berries  and  protect  the  plants.  Local 
workers,  on  the  other  hand,  very  willingly 
work  In  the  strawberry  industry  because  of 
the  excellent  earnings  opportunities.  There 
simply  are  not  enough  of  these  workers  to 
do   the   Job.     The  strawberry   Industry  will 


have  to  have  additional  labor  within  the  nejt 
few  weeks  to  avoid  crop  losses.  It  will  also 
have  to  have  supplemental  foreign  labor  alter 
expiration  of  the  120-day  limitation  on  for- 
eign workers  to  avoid  substantial  crop  losses 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

On  January  25,  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
refused  to  certify  500  additional  supple- 
mental  foreign  workers  to  meet  labor  short- 
ages in  the  Florida  citrus  industry  in  spite 
of  evidence  that  severe  crop  losses  were  taking 
place.  This  request  had  been  made  several 
weeks  earlier  and  had  been  rejected.  On 
January  25,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  finally 
rejecting  this  request,  announced  that  he 
would  launch  a  crash  recruitment  program 
and  send  500  domestic  workers  to  Florida  at 
the  rnte  of  100  a  day.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  this  crash  recruitment  program 
together  with  the  normal  interstate  recruit- 
ment  which  has  been  underway  throughout 
the  season.  To  enable  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  crash  re- 
crijitment  program  with  the  normal  program, 
the  following  dally  reports  of  placements 
cover  a  period  of  30  days.  Including  a  2-week 
period  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  the  crash 
recruitment  program. 


Date 

Farm 
job 

open- 
ings 

I/Ocal 
place- 
menu 

Inter- 
state 
arriv- 
als 

Open- 
ines 
un- 
filled 

Week  of  Jan.  11-15: 
Jan.  11 

2,70r. 
2.t»I 
2.f*0 
2.  (WW 
2,  Wl 

12 
0 

8 

9 

19 

20 

If. 

.      85 

69 

45 

2  674 

Jan.  12 

2  66.^ 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  14.... 

2,5«7 
2,610 

Jan.  15 

2  587 

Total 

48 

44 

20 

14 
31 

235 

C8 

5 

84 

25 

134 

Wcekof  Jan.  18-22: 
Jan.  18 

3,173 
3.2V2 

3,3:* 

3. 250 
3,040 

3.061 

Jan. 19 

3  227 

Jan.  20 

3,210 

Jan.  21 

3,211 

Jan.  22 

2,875 

Total 

173 

316 

Week  of  Jan.  25-29: 

Jan.  2.")  

Jan.  20' 

Jan.  27    

2.943 
2.839 
2.704 
2,505 
2, 175 

18 

5 

27 

44 

"      f<3 

86 
38 
166 
61 
60 

2.839 
2.796 
2,511 

Jim.  28 

Jan.  29 

2,400 
.2,052 

Total  

139 

325 

Week  of  Feb.  1-5: 
Feb.  1 

1,856 

l.(>36 

1.091 

746 

651 

44 

IK 

21 

7 

8 

58 

HI 

0 

167 

35 

1,754 

Feb.  2       

1,507 
1,070 

Feb,  3 

Fob.  4 

572 

Feb.  5 

608 

Total 

98 

371 

Work  of  Feb.  8-11: 
Feb. 8 

630 
474 
385 
300 

42 

8 

10 

19 

141 
34 
65 
17 

257 

447 

Feb.  9      ... 

432 

Feb.  10 

310 

Feb.  11.. 

324 

Total 

79 

'  Secretary  Wirtz'  crash  recruitment  program  Initi- 
ated Jan.  26.. 

(Note.— Approximately  6^  percent  of  the  workers  re- 
ceived from  interstate  sources  under  the  crash  recruit- 
ment program  had  disappeared  by  Feb.  11.  As  indi- 
cated above,  local  and  interstate  placements  have  made 
no  dent  in  the  daily  demands  for  labor  that  were  being 
received  by  the  Employment  Service  from  citrus  em- 
ployers. Thus,  unfilled  openings  for  as  many  as  3.300 
fruitpickers  explain  the  loss  of  an  estimated  $6,000,000 
of  citrus  crops  due  to  the  lack  of  labor.  The  situation 
refiected  al)Ove  was  equally  acute  during  the  latter  part 
of  November  and  throughout  the  month  of  December. 
Decline  in  job  openings  reflects  approaching  end  of 
midseason  crop.) 

Source  of  the  above  statistics:  Florida  State  Employ- 
ment Service.  

Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Jacksonville.  Fla.,  February  4,  1965. 
Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  lack  of  suffi- 
cient harvest  hands  to  meet  the  needs  oi 
Florida's  citrus,  sugarcane,  and  vegetable  In- 
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dustries  has  received  widespread  attention 
by  radio  stations  and  newspapers  throughout 
the  State.  This  matter  is  of  great  concern 
to  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
We  are  assured  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  State$  also  shares  our 
fear  that  the  arbitrary  restriction  of  the 
number  of  laborers  available  to  the  agricul- 
tural industry  threatens  a  wide  portion  of 
the  overall  business  community  as  well  as 
agriculture-oriented  Industries. 

Even  now.  relief  would  b*  too  late  to  over- 
come losses  thus  far  experienced  in  Florida. 
However,  relief  must  be  obtained  by  one 
means  or  another.  The  Impact  upon  Flor- 
ida's economy  foreseen  for  this  season  will  be 
very  small  indeed  In  comparison  with  the 
future  that  will  confront  this  State  unless 
favorable  consideration  Is  given  the  request 
to  utilize  necessary  supplemental  foreign 
labor  without  undue  dftlay  when  loss 
threatens. 

The  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
shares  the  Secretary's  belief  that  qualified 
Americans  should  be  given  the  opportvmity 
of  employment  before  foreign  workers  are 
allowed  to  work.  We  are  assured  that 
Americans  have  not  only  been  given  full  op- 
portunity to  accept  farm  Jobs  in  Florida  but 
that  intensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  re- 
cruit them.  It  Is  evident  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  potential  American  labor  supply 
Is  increasingly  rejecting  opportunities  in 
farm  employment  even  though  Federal  ef- 
forts have  been  extended  to  Include  experi- 
mental control  of  wages  and  other  terms  of 
farm  employment. 

No  good  purpose  Is  to  be  served  by  denying 
agriculture  or  any  other  Industry  access  to 
supplemental  foreign  workers  when  they  are 
so  obviously  needed  to  protect  longstanding 
private  investments  and  1|he  State  and  Na- 
tional economy. 

The  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
voices  the  urgency  of  thle  situation,  which 
continues  to  deteriorate.      i 
Sincerely  yours, 

H«OLD  COLEE, 

Executive  Vice  President. 

MiNtirTE  Maid  Co., 
Orlando,  Fla..  February  15, 1965. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Lott, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Lott:  We  appWeclate  your  letter 
of  January  23  suggesting  an  approach  to  par- 
tially solving  our  critical  labor  problem  in 
agriculture.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be 
Interested  to  know  that  various  efforts  have 
been  made  to  do  Just  this.  Including  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  In  off-duty  periods.  Our 
farm  placement  office,  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
State  employment  service  located  in  Winter 
Park,  carries  on  a  constant  program  of  re- 
cruiting and  placing  of  liny  person  who  Is 
available  for  citrus  picking. 

We  are  very  disappointed  that  no  Increase 
In  available  local  workers  has  developed  in 
recent  weeks.  In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of 
publicity  given  the  problem  In  the  local 
newspapers.  There  certainly  are  enough  un- 
employed p>eople  to  do  the  Job.  but  few  of 
these  people  have  shown  both  the  ability  and 
the  willingness  to  exert  tihe  necessary  effort 
to  do  harvesting  work.  J'iecework  rates  for 
citrus  harvesting  would  allow  an  average  man 
to  earn  at  least  $1.50  per  hour  if  he  Is  will- 
ing to  develop  very  simple  skills,  which  can 
be  done  In  a  few  hours. 

Most  of  the  citrus  harvest  requires  the 
use  of  ladders  from  15  to  24  feet  long.  The 
work  requires  a  fairly  able-bodied  person  in 
good  physical  condition.  A  person  unaccus- 
tomed to  physical  exertjlon  will  tire  very 
quickly,  and  as  you  can  Realize,  will  become 
sore  and  stiff  from  any  physical  exertion  that 
Is  different  from  his  usual  activity.  These 
are  some  of  the  reasons  wa  find  are  problems 
In  getting  part-time  harvfesters. 

You  may  also  be  interfested  to  know  the.t 
another  part  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 


our  regular  domestic  labor,  on  the  average, 
shows  up  for  work  only  3y2  to  4  days  per 
week.  Adding  another  day  or  day  and  a  half 
to  their  workweek  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward solving  the  problem.  We  assume  that 
earnings  are  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  earn 
their  requirements  in  less  than  a  week  and 
they  are  not  interested  in  full  employment. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  details,  In- 
cluding welfare  payments,  motivation,  poll- 
tics,  economics,  and  many  others  that  are 
all  a  part  of  the  overall  problem.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  feeling  In  this  country 
that  honest  physical  labor  Is  degrading,  and 
no  one  should  be  required  to  exert  physical 
effort  In  order  to  earn  a  living.  I  might  add 
that  this  country  was  not  developed  by  peo- 
ple with  this  attitude  and  may  have  difficulty 
remaining  a  strong,  healthy  country  if  this 
trend  continues. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  interest  In  our 
problem,  and  you  can  be  assured  that  any 
person  willing  and  able  to  contribute  his  ef- 
forts will  be  welcomed  by  most  citrus  har- 
vesting firms. 

Sincerely, 

B.  H.  Oehlert,  Jr. 


Estate  of  E.  P.  Porcher, 
Cocoa,  Fla.,  February  16,  1965. 
Mr.  WiLLARD  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wirtz:  We  have  been  in  the  cit- 
rus business  since  1883  in  Brevard  County, 
Fla.  Edward  Postell  Porcher,  our  grand- 
father, was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  citrus 
Industry  on  Merritt  Island,  Fla. 

We  are  totally  dependent  on  available 
labor  to  harvest  our  citrus  crops  and  in 
the  past  have  used  local  labor.  But  for  the 
past  10  years  the  local  labor  was  not  avail- 
able in  this  area.  Therefore,  we  have  been 
dependent;  on  offshore  labor  to  harvest  our 
crops.         \ 

We  haveVtried  to  secure  labor  from  other 
States  but  they  have  proved  unable  and  un- 
willing to  do  the  Job.  In  dealing  with  wel- 
fare work  over  the  past  years,  we  have  found 
in  most  cases  the  unemployed  and  indigent 
persons  in  our  area  do  not  want  nor  care  to 
work  but  rather  depend  on  welfare  and  actu- 
ally refuse  to  hold  a  steady  job.  This  applies 
to  all  types  of  work  in  this  area. 

We  are  sure  that  ybur  recent  experience 
of  trying  to  furnish  the  necessary  labor 
from  other  States  has  not  proved  satisfactory 
to  the  growers  nor  to  the  laborers.  If  you 
do  not  permit  the  certification  of  offshore 
labor  Into  June  of  this  year  we  stand  to  lose 
thousands  of  dollars  on  unharvested  Valencia 
oranges  and  grapefruit.  This  not  only  ap- 
plies to  us  but  all  growers  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  This  condition,  if  allowed  to  exist 
and  the  fruit  is  unharvested  will  create  a 
financial  hardship  on  the  growers  as  well 
as  reducing  tax  income  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  millions  of  dollars. 

We  realize  that  you  have  the  good  of 
domestic  labor  at  heart  and  we  feel  that 
every  grower  In  the  State  has  too.  But,  now 
past  events  have  proven  that  to  depend  on 
this  type  of  labor  would  jeopardize  the  ag- 
rlcultur£fl  Industry  of  Florida. 

We  therefore  pray  that  you  and  President 
Johnson  will  see  the  situation  as  it  exists 
and  thereby  remedy  It  for  the  benefit  of  all; 
as  President  Johnson  has  so  ably  done  for 
our  industry  in  the  past. 
Thanking  you.  I  remain, 
Sincerely. 

Adrienne  R.  Earnhard, 
Trustee  of  the  Estate  of  E.  P.  Porcher. 


[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening  Star. 

Feb.  4,  1965] 

United  States  Blamed  in  Crop  Loss 

Miami,  Fla. — Millions  of  dollars  worth  of 

citrus,  vegetables,  and  sugarcane  are  turning 

to  garbage  under  the  Florida  sun,  and  farm 


leaders   say   the  cause   Is   a  labor  shortage 
created  by  the  Federal  Government. 

For  20  years,  Florida's  crops  were  har- 
vested largely  by  labor  Imported  from  the 
British  West  Indies  and  the  Bahamas.  But 
this  source  was  cut  off  last  year  when  Con- 
gress reftised  to  extend  the  act  governing  use 
of  migrant  farmworkers  from  abroad. 

The  supply  of  Mexican  laborers  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  long  had  been  used  to 
harvest  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  also  was 
cut  off.  The  California  Department  of  Labor 
has  launched  a  crash  program  to  recruit 
domestic  workers,  but  a  department  official 
said  Wednesday  "we're  not  getting  them  fast 
enough."  Lemon  and  date  growers  say  they 
stand  to  lose  millions  of  dollars  because  of 
the  labor  shortage. 

In  an  attempt  to  attract  American  farm- 
workers. Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
set  minimum  wage  scales  ranging  from  $1.15 
to  $1.40  an  hour. 

The  $1.15  minimum  set  for  Florida  was  20 
cents  higher  than  the  scale  paid  to  foreign 
workers,  but  agricultural  spokesmen  says 
the  plai^n't  working  because : 

1 .  Industrious  workers  can  earn  more  than 
$1.15  an  hour  under  a  longstanding  piece 
rate  system. 

2.  Domestic  workers  prefer  less  menial  Jobs 
and  can  get  them  for  the  same  pay. 

Florida's  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
Doyle  Conner,  said  Labor  Department  offi- 
cials have  not  acquainted  themselves  with 
Florida's  problem. 

He  said  domestic  workers  offered  free 
transportation  to  Florida  by  the  Government 
*  get  off  the  bus,  look  at  the  grove,  and  head 
for  Miami. 

Herman  F.  Steele,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  a  grower  or- 
ganization, says  "the  Inability  of  citrus 
growers  to  move  fruit  from  their  groves 
while  in  marketable  condition  is  causing  a 
loss  estimated  at  $4  to  $6  million  based  on 
on-tree  values." 

George  H.  Wedgeworth,  president  of  the 
Florida  Sugar  Growers  Cooperative,  said 
sugar  mills  are  running  below  capacity  be- 
cause the  labor  shortage  stalled  the  harvest. 
He  said  the  cane  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

Wedgewo:th  says  domestic  workers  also 
refuse  to  do  "stoop"  labor  in  the  vegetable 
fields. 

One  of  Florida's  biggest  agricultural  or- 
ganizations, Chase  &  Co.,  lost  45  acres  of 
celery  valued  at  $1,000  an  acre,  Wedgeworth 
said. 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Feb.  6,   1965] 
Fruitcrowers  Accused  of  Lagging  on  Labor- 
Alien  Worker  Extension  Plea  Rejected 
(By  Dave  Howell) 

A  Labor  Department  official  yesterday  ac- 
cused Florida  citrus  growers  of  dragging 
their  feet  in  efforts  to  utilize  domestic  labor, 
and  indicated  that  the  3,500  offshore  work- 
ers in  the  groves  now  probably  would  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  beyond  April  15  or  May  1. 

"We  are  not  accepting  the  need  for  an 
extension,"  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  the  Depart- 
ment's Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  told  a  small  group  of  in- 
fluential growers  here  yesterday. 

Goodwin  told  them  he  was  "aware  of  the 
problems  this  creates;  and  I  know  that  do- 
ing this  is  not  easy  and  it  may  not  be 
possible. 

"But  certainly  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
I  don't  think  we  can  accept  the  conclusion 
that  It  Is  not  possible." 

Goodwin  said  his  remarks  yesterday  did 
not  indicate  a  final  decision  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  that  the  Department's  policy 
might  be  reevaluated  as  the  Valencia  harvest 
draws  nearer. 

He  made  his  statements  after  several  grow- 
ers yesterday  protested  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boxes  of  Valencias  will  be  lost 
if  offshore  laborers  are  not  permitted  to 
remain  until  the  end  of  the  harvest  season. 
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Charlie  Bradshaw,  president  of  Hl-Acres  In 
Clermont,  said,  "If  they  pull  these  offshore 
workers  In  the  middle  of  April  or  first  of  May. 
It  win  be  impossible  for  us  to  harvest  this 
crop  of  Valenclas.     We  couldn't  do  It." 

Another  citrus  spokesman,  Ben  Adams, 
executive  director  of  West  Coast  Growers, 
member  of  Pasco  Citrus  Co-op,  claimed  it 
would  cost  them  900,000  boxes. 

(Prom  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Feb.  6,  1965J 

State  Chamber  of  Commerce  Asks  Wirtz  To 

Rescind  Labor  Ban 

Jacksonville. — The  State  chamber  of  com- 
merce urged  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wll- 
lard  Wlrtz  yesterday  to  rescind  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  foreign  farm  laborers,  which  it  said 
"threatens  a  wide  portion  of  the  overall  busi- 
ness community." 

Copies  of  the  letter  to  Wlrtz  went  to  Sena- 
tors George  Smathebs  _nd  Spessard  Holland, 
with  a  request  they  take  the  matter  up  with 
President  Johnson. 

Others  who  called  for  extension  included 
Bill  Cook,  Haines  City;  Dick  Tombrink,  su- 
perintendent of  procurement,  Pasco;  Clark 
Ghlselin,  executive  director.  Citrus  Industrial 
Council;  Ralph  Moss,  chief  of  farm  labor, 
Florida  Industrial  Commission;  Bay  Prevatt, 
Lake  Region  Packing  Co.,  Tavares,  and  Era- 
sure Hull.  Winter  Garden. 

"If  they  think  they  have  a  problem  in 
citrus,"  declared  Hull,  who  also  has  consid- 
erable peach  acreage,  "what  do  they  think 
peaches  are  gcHng  to  do?" 

He  said  there  are  some  5,000  acres  of 
peaches  in  Florida,  requiring  approximately 
one  man  to  the  acre  to  pick.  "And  you  can't 
let  them  hang  on  the  tree  another  day  or  two 
like  you  can  citrus." 

Hull  said  he  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
get  100  pickers  through  the  interstate  labor 
program,  and  had  planned  to  ask  for  another 
100  later,  "but  I  never  did  get  the  first 
bunch." 

Acting  as  chairman  and  go-between  yester- 
day was  Dan  Wright,  chairman  of  the  Florida 
Industrial  Conunlssion. 

The  meeting  was  not  publicly  announced, 
and  only  a  handful  of  the  State's  leading 
citrus  figures  were  invited. 

"We  think  that,  generally  speaking,  we 
have  become  too  dependent  on  foreign  work- 
ers," Goodwin  said  yesterday.  "We  have 
about  200,000  farmworkers  who  leave  agri- 
culture every  year  because  they  can't  get 
emplo3rment. 

"They  go  Into  something  that  pays  a  little 
better,  which  is  part  of  the  problem.  Agri- 
culture has  to  become  a  little  more  com- 
petitive." 

Goodwin  said  the  current  program  of  uti- 
lizing interstate  domestic  labor  "has  done 
a  good  Job  and  produced  a  go^g  many 
workers." 

He  agreed,  however,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion several  recommendations  made  by  grow- 
ers yesterday  to  overcome  weaknesses  in  the 
program. 

(From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  Jan.  19, 

1965) 

Wirtz   May    Ease    Labor    Rule — Floridians 

Battle  Hard  fo.:  Workers 

(By  Roulhac  Hamilton) 

Washington. — Florida  citrus  grower 
spokesmen,  battling  Monday  to  assure  ade- 
quate labor  supplies,  wound  up  the  day  with 
hopes  that  Labor  Secretary  Willard  W.  Wirtz 
might  soften  his  adamant  stand  against  im- 
portation of  offshore  workers. 

While  confir;natlon  of  this  was  lacking, 
there  were  reports  from  reliable  sources  that 
the  Whi.te  House  already  had  been  persuaded 
by  Florida  congressional  sources  to  put  the 
pressure  on  Wirtz  to  relax  his  position — 
and  that  Wlrtz  was  yielding. 

In  any  event,  a  four-man  Sunshine  State 
delegation  headed  by  Agriculture  Commis- 


sioner Doyle  Connor  worked  through  the  day 
on  the  campaign  to  guarantee  the  availabil- 
ity of  migrant  labor,  despite  Wirtz"  deter- 
mination to  cut  off  the  supply. 

In  addition  to  Connor,  the  citrus  spokes- 
men included  Robert  Bishop,  Orlando 
grower;  Robert  Rutledge,  also  of  Orlando, 
executive  ofBger  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Mu- 
tual, and  Clark  Gibson  of  Lakeland,  secre- 
tary of  the  Citrus  Industrial  Council. 

During  the  day,  members  of  the  group,  in 
concert  or  individually,  held  meetings  with 
Senators  Spessard  Holland  and  George 
Smathers  and  Representatives  Edward  J. 
Gurnet  and  A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr.,  as  well  as 
well  as  with  Labor  Department  officials. 

The  significant  factor  concerning  these 
meetings  appeared  to  be  that  they  were 
greeted  with  much  more  warmth,  much  more 
friendliness,  than  had  been  the  case  last 
week,  on  the  eve  of  Wirtz'  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  detail 
his  plans  for  curbing  the  importation  of 
offshore  labor. 

There  was  a  report — which  was  not  sub- 
ject to  confirmation — that  this  new-found, 
friendliness  followed  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  with  the  White  House  by  Senator 
Smathers,  followed  by  a  call  from  the  White 
House  to  Wirtz. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  the  Florida  citrus 
spokesmen  appeared  to  be  confident  that 
there  would  be  some  sort  of  an  announce- 
ment by  this  weekend  which  would  Indicate 
that  Wirtz  had  softened  his  approach  to 
Florida's  farm  labor  problem. 


[Prom  the  Star  Advocate,  Feb.  4, 1964] 

Growers  Blame  Labor  Department  for 

Troubles 

Miami. — Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  citrxis, 
vegetables,  and  sugarcane  are  turning  to 
garbage  under  the  Florida  sun,  and  farm 
leaders  say  the  cause  Is  a  labor  shortage 
created  by  the  Federal  Government. 

For  20  years,  Florida's  crops  were  harvested 
largely  by  labor  imported  from  the  British 
West  Indies  and  the  Bahamas.  But  this 
source  was  cut  off  last  year  when  Congress 
refused  to  extend  the  act  governing  use  of 
migrant  farmworkers  from  abroad. 

The  supply  of  Mexican  laborers  to  Califor- 
nia, where  they  long  had  been  used  to  har- 
vest fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  also  was  cut 
off.  The  California  Department  of  Labor  has 
launched  a  crash  program  to  recruit  domestic 
workers,  but  a  department  official  said 
Wednesday,  "We're  not  getting  them  fast 
enough."  Lemon  and  date  growers  say  they 
stand  to  lose  millions  of  dollars  because  of 
the  labor  shortage. 

In  an  attempt  to  attract  American  farm- 
workers. Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz 
set  minimum  wage  scales  ranging  from  $1.15 
to  $1.40  an  hour. 

The  $1.15  minimum  set  for  Florida  was  20 
cents  higher  than  the  scale  paid  to  foreign 
workers,  but  agricultural  spokesmen  say  the 
plan  isn't  working,  because: 

1.  Industrious  workers  can  earn  more  than 
$1.15  an  hour  under  a  longstanding  piece 
rate  system. 

2.  Domestic  workers  prefer  less  menial  Jobs 
and  can  get  them  for  the  same  pay. 

Florida's  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
Doyle  Conner,  said  Labor  Department  officials 
have  not  acquainted  themselves  with  Flor- 
ida's problem. 

He  said  domestic  workers  offered  free  trans- 
portation to  Florida  by  the  Government  get 
off  the  bus,  look  at  the  grove,  and  head  for 
Miami. 

Herman  F.  Steele,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  a  grower  orga- 
nization, says  the  inability  of  citrus  growers 
to  move  fruit  from  their  groves  while  in 
marketable  condition  is  causing  a  loss  esti- 
mated at  $4  to  $6  million  based  on  on-tree 
values. 


Citrusmen  Lose  on  Laborers — Wirtz'  Coeps 

Worthless 

(By  Fred  Shilling) 

Lakeland. — Florida  citrus  people  are  be- 
ginning to  tell  a  grim  story  about  the  results 
of  domestic  workers  from  other  States  sent 
here  by  Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  to 
help  harvest  the  fast-maturing  citrus  supply. 

In  the  main,  it's  a  story  of  walkouts,  won't 
work,  and  fantastic  promises  by  Labor  De- 
partment representatives.  Holding  the  bag 
for  transportation  and  food  costs  are  the 
various  citrus  firms  who  are  cooperating  with 
Secretary  Wlrtz  desperately  trying  to  get 
crops  picked. 

Since  Wirtz  announced  the  program,  about 
200  workers  have  reached  the  State,  some 
even  from  California  where  a  similar  labor 
shortage  exists. 

This  total  has  been  distributed  to  about 
eight  firms,  all  in  central  Florida.  Approxi- 
mately half  have  already  left  their  Jobs  and 
the  leftovers  aren't  getting  the  picking  job 
done. 

Four  of  the  eight  contacted  yesterday  tell 
the  same  story. 

For  instance  Duke  Crittenden  of  the  Crit- 
tenden Fruit  Co.,  Orlando,  received  37  men 
from  North  Carolina. 

After  working  2  days,  17  of  them  are  gone. 

"By  Saturday  night,  well  be  lucky  to  have 
five  left."  Crittenden  said.  "Only  three 
have  been  able  to  pick  more  than  30  boxes 
per  day  and  this  Is  in  groves  where  picking 
is  excellent.  Anyone  off  the  street  could  do 
that  well  or  better." 

He  says  it  costs  the  firm  $15  per  man  to 
get  them  here  and  figures  to  be  out  of  pocket 
more  than   $1,000. 

"Most  of  them  just  don't  want  to  work. 
Of  the  37,  only  7  are  over  24  years  with  the 
rest  18  and  over.  We  are  trying  to  keep  an 
open  mind  and  are  hoping  to  make  it  work. 
However,  we  thiflk  the  Government  should 
help  us  stand  the  expense  with  this  kind  of 
experience." 

Veteran  citrus  producer  J.  B.  "Babe"  Pre- 
vatt at  the  Lake  Region  Packing  Co.,  Tavares, 
says  his  firm  received  53  on  Wednesday,  but 
only  5  would  pick  on  Thursday. 

"Thursday,  one  man  picked  53  boxes  at 
20  cents  each,"  he  said. 

"That  night  he  and  13  others  left.  The 
rest  haven't  even  picked  anything  yet." 

Prevatt  says  he  will  be  out  $12  to  $14  a 
man. 

"These  people  say  they  were  promised  in 
North  Carolina  that  they  wouldn't  have  to 
get  up  on  ladders  io  pick  fruit,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  program  causes  them  to  keep 
a  field  supervisor  with  the  men  to  help  train 
them  and  he  says  his  firm  has  been  "bending 
our  backs"  to  help  make  it  work. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Mount  Dora  Growers 
Association,  Mount  Dora,  who  prefers  not 
to  be  named,  says  his  firm  received  15  workers 
on  Sunday.   Thursday,  eight  had  gone. 

"Four  left  this  morning.  When  they  came, 
we  paid  their  driver  $25  and  gave  each  $4.50 
as  an  advance  against  meals.  When  they 
left,  they  left  with  this  money." 

This  representative  says  the  men  were 
promised  an  hourly  rate  plus  so  much  a  box 
in  addition  to  a  gift  of  $10  per  man. 

"One  man  drawing  social  security,  past 
65,  was  sent  here  believing  he  could  pick 
fruit  from  the  ground,"  he  continued.  "Out 
of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  one  citrus 
organization  bought  him  a  bus  ticket  to  get 
back  home." 

The  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  firm  at  Ocala 
received  36  men.  They  reported  to  work  on 
Wednesday. 

This  group  came  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  bus  fare  to  Libby  amounted  to  $535.50. 

Libby  Official  Al  Kunz  said  Thursday  he 
hadn't  enough  Information  to  mean  any- 
thing yet.  But  he  did  say  the  firm  has  had 
little  luck  with  similar  domestics  from 
Southern  States. 
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[Prom  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening  Sentinel, 

'  Feb.  5,  1965 

OFFSHORE    Citrus    Labor    Not    Necessary: 

Wirtz — Aid  Says  CHANaE  Possible 

(By  Dave  Howeil) 

A  high  Labor  Department  official  said  this 
morning  that  Secretary  o<  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  could  not  accept  Florida  citrus  growers' 
statements  that  continued  offshore  labor  Is 
necessary. 

Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Administrator  of  the 
Department's  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity, made  the  statement  at  the  close  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Labor  Department  repre- 
sentatives, Florida  citriis  spokesmen,  and 
Florida  State  Employment  Service  represent- 
atives. 

Purpose  of  the  meeting  iwas  to  iron  out 
bugs  in  citrus  picker  recruitment. 

Goodwin  made  the  statement  after  several 
prominent  Florida  growers  stated  that  If  the 
3,500  offshore  workers  now  In  Florida  groves 
were  not  granted  extensions  the  Valencia 
harvest  would  be  lost. 

"We  are  not  accepting  the  need  for  an  ex- 
tension," Goodwin  declared.  "I  am  aware  of 
the  problems  this  creates,  and  I  know  doing 
this  Is  not  easy,  and  it  may  not  be  possible. 
But  certainly  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I 
do  not  think  we  can  accept  the  conclusion 
that  this  Is  not  possible. 

"What  this  means  to  me,"  Goodwin  con- 
tinued, "Is  that  we  continue  to  work  with 
you  and  continue  to  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  keep  domestic  vorkers  for  that 
period,  and  we  will  be  very  happy  to  re- 
evaluate the  program  as  we  go  along." 

Goodwin  denied  that  this  was  a  decision 
not  to  make  the  extension. 

"We  are  saying  that  we  have  to  do  more 
than  we  have  done  in  the  past  to  make  the 
program  (use  of  domestic  labor)  work,"  he 
said. 

"We  think  that,  generally  speaking,  we 
have  become  too  dependent  on  foreign 
workers. 

"We  have  about  200,000  farmworkers  who 
leave  agriculture  every  year  because  they  can- 
not get  employment." 

Asked  if  in  his  opinion  farmworkers  were 
leaving  agriculture  because  of  lack  of  work 
or  if  they  could  get  more  money  in  other 
occupations,  Goodvrtn  replied,  "This  is  part 
of  the  problem.  Agriculture  has  got  to  be- 
come a  little  more  competitive." 

Goodwin  said  he  felt  that  the  interstate 
exchange  of  domestic  workers  "has  done  a 
good  job  and  produced  a  good  many 
workers."  i 

He  said  however,  that  ihe  Department 
would  take  into  consideration  many  recom- 
mendations made  by  growens  this  morning  to 
improve  the  program. 


[Prom  the  Orlando  Evening  Sentinel,  Feb.  5, 
1965] 

"No  Crops  Rotting,"  ClaXms  Unyielding 
Labor  Official 

Washington. — The  Labor  Department  re- 
fused to  yield  today  to  Florida  and  California 
demands  for  foreign  farm  workers,  despite 
grower  complaints  that  craps  are  rotting  in 
the  fields. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  as- 
sured us  there  is  no  evidenoe  of  crops  rotting 
In  the  field  because  of  a  labor  shortage,"  said 
a  spokesman  for  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wil- 
lard Wirtz. 

Two  Federal  officials  met  in  Orlando  today 
with  Florida  citrus  and  sugarcane  growers 
and  will  report  to  Wirtz  tomorrow  on  their 
Investigation. 

They  are  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Labor 
Millard  Cass  and  Administrator  Robert  C. 
Goodwin  of  the  Bureau  of  "Emplojmient 
Security. 

Cass  has  been  touring  agricultural  areas 
of  Florida  since  Wednesday. 

A  1951  law  under  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign  workers  entered  this  country 


every  year  to  work  In  28  States  expired  last 
December  31. 

The  Labor  Department  has  insisted  there 
are  enough  American  laborers  to  replace 
them,  and  the  Department  has  been  con- 
ducting a  crash  recruiting  program. 

Some  growers  complain  Americans  can't  or 
won't  do  the  hard  labor  of  harvesting  crops. 

Winter  crops  In  Florida  and  California 
were  first  affected  by  the  change  in  the  law. 

Other  States  that  used  foreigners,  mostly 
In  spring  and  summer  harvesting.  Include 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota, Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

The  Labor  Department  spokesman  pointed 
out  that  there  are  still  more  than  20,000  Brit- 
ish West  Indians  working  in  Florida  imder 
contracts  signed  before  December  31. 

There  are  also  still  a  small  nximber  of 
foreign  workers  in  California  under  old  con- 
tracts. 

Any  foreign  workers  brought  into  this 
country  from  now  on  must  enter  under  the 
Immigration  Act. 

Wlrtz  has  set  wage  levels  ranging  from 
$1.15  to  $1.40  an  hour  which  must  first  be 
offered  to  U.S.  workers  before  growers  can 
apply  to  import  foreigners.  So  far,  no  ap- 
plications have  been  granted  to  bring  in 
foreigners. 

The  wage  levels  set  by  Wlrtz  do  not  go 
into  effect  until  April  1. 

He  set  lower  rates  for  some  States  to  help 
the  transition  from  foreign  to  domestic  labor 
until  March  31.  These  include  95  cents  an 
hour  in  Florida  and  $1.05  in  California. 

Under  the  old  wage  rates,  growers  could 
bring  in  foreign  workers  after  offering  U.S. 
workers  75  cents  to  $1  an  hour,  varying  from 
State  to  State. 

Florida's  rate  under  the  old  schedule  was 
95  cents  and  California's  $1. 

The  Labor  Department  spokesman  said 
there  would  be  no  further  comment  on  the 
Florida  situation  until  Wirtz  receives  the 
report  of  Cass  and  Goodwin. 

Doyle  Conner,  Florida  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  has  complained  that  Federal  of- 
ficials are  not  familiar  with  the  State's  prob- 
lems. The  cutoff  of  foreign  workers  "is  pre- 
mature," he  said. 

In  California,  the  Labor  Department  had 
run  into  vigorous  complaints  from  lettuce 
growers  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  but  later  re- 
ported the  situation  vmder  control. 

Now,  however,  complaints  are  pouring  in 
from  date  growers.  The  Department  spokes- 
man said  Federal  officials  are  working  with 
the  State  to  resolve  the  problem. 

Some  Federal  officials  close  to  the  situa- 
tion privately  accuse  some  growers  of  de- 
liberately trying  to  create  a  crisis  in  the 
farm  labor  situation  by  overplantlng  and 
then  letting  crops  rot  In  the  field. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  from  agricul- 
tural States  have  been  urging  new  legislation 
to  revive  the  foreign  labor  program,  but  so 
far  the  Johnson  administration  has  stood 
fast  against  it. 

The  old  law  was  allowed  to  expire  after 
longtime  pressure  from  organized  labor, 
backed  by  some  church  and  welfare  organi- 
zations. 

They  complained  that  foreign  workers 
were  brought  here  to  work  for  low  wages,  liv- 
ing in  deplorable  conditions  in  migrant  labor 
camps  and  undercutting  U,S.  labor  stand- 
ards.   

[Prom  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Feb.  3,  1965] 
WILL  To  Work  Missing  in  Wietz  Recruits 
(By  Fred  Shilling) 
Waverly. — ^W.  C.  Pedersen,  president  of  the 
Waverly  Growers  Cooperative  here,  said  yes- 
terday that  the  will  to  work  is  missing  among 


unemployed  persons,  explaining  the  indus- 
try's present  problems  with  citrus  workers 
recruited  by  Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz. 

Pedersen  lays  the  entire  problem  at  Wlrtz' 
doorstep  and  his  attitude  that  adequate 
labor  is  available  in  this  country. 

"The  unemployment  rolls  evidently  are  not 
realistic  and  undoubtedly  are  made  up  of 
too  many  people  who  have  never  worked,  or 
don't  intend  to  work,  or  can't  work,"  he  said. 

And  he  cited  cases  of  workers  who  were 
placed  in  good  paying  Jobs  but  gave  up  after 
a  few  weeks  and  "returned  to  their  former 
do-nothing  life." 

Pedersen  said  that  unemployed  persons 
recruited  in  California  to  replace  Mexican 
labor  In  harvest  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
"returning  in  droves  to  their  previous 
haunts." 

"In  a  citrus  area  in  California,  one  camp 
manager  reported  that  less  than  100  men 
remained  out  of  a  recruited  group  of  280 
after  a  9-day  period,"  he  states.  "TTiirty  of 
the  dropouts  ate,  slept,  and  ran — some  with 
the  camp's  blankets — without  doing  a  min- 
ute's work." 

Asserting  that  Florida  citrus  people  have 
made  a  sincere  effort  to  recruit  domestic 
labor,  Pedersen  declared  it  is  an  attitude  of 
"indifference"  which  has  created  the  problem, 
in  the  recruitment  of  labor. 

"Offshore  laborers  have  been  attractive 
to  the  Florida  citrus  industry  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  proven  to  be  good 
workers,"  he  noted.  "They  have  been  reli- 
able, have  turned  in  a  good  day's  production 
and  can  be  counted  on  to  help  during  emer- 
gencies." 

Pedersen  said  offshore  workers  are  not 
brought  in  to  undermine  domestic  wages. 

He  charatcerlzed  many  of  the  domestics  as 
Irregular  in  reporting  for  work,  not  taking 
advantage  of  extra  days  offered,  laying  off 
work  frequently  and  taking  long  weekends. 
"Many  of  our  welfare  programs  contribute 
to  this  general  lack  of  interest  to  work  and 
encoiu-age  the  poor  workers  to  do  even  less," 
he  said. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  to 
extend  the  1951  labor  agreement  to  al- 
low offshore  labor  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  helping  with 
crop  harvests  is  causing  an  extensive 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in  citrus  and 
vegetable  production  for  my  State  of 
Florida.  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
hundreds  of  tons  of  citrus  fruit  is  rotting 
on  the  ground  beneath  Florida  trees. 
And  the  reason  for  this  loss  just  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

For  the  past  20  years,  trained  foreign 
laborers  have  been  the  mainstay  of  Flor- 
ida's citrus  and  vegetable  crops  harvest. 
But  last  year  the  Secretary  decided  that 
these  migratory  workers  were  harming 
the  chances  of  employment  for  domestic 
labor;  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  crop  harvesting  if  there  was  the  slight- 
est chance  that  our  labor  force  could 
do  the  work.  It  was  thought  that  we 
would  alleviate  somewhat  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  by  giving  domestic  work- 
ers the  opportunity  to  harvest  the  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  an  opportunity  which 
they  have  had  available  to  them  all  along. 
But,  recruitment  of  domestic  laborers 
has  been  a  miserable  failure. 

Despite  the  unemployment  problem, 
the  rotting  fruit  and  vegetables  in  Flor- 
ida today  tell  us  clearly  that  few  domes- 
tic workers  are  willing  to  do  this  type  of 
work.    Those  that  are  willing  have  been 
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hired.  The  industries  involved  and  af- 
fected by  this  critical  shortage  of  har- 
vesters have,  in  good  faith,  financed  the 
transportation  to  Florida  of  numerous 
laborers  in  the  past  and  have  cooperated 
with  all  agencies  in  trying  to  encourage 
domestic  laborers  to  harvest  these  crops. 
It  has,  as  I  have  said  before,  proven  to 
be  an  exercise  in  futility.  There  are 
probably  many  sociological  reasons  in- 
volved for  the  failure  to  obtain  domestic 
labor,  reasons  too  numerous  to  mention 
here.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
one  is  that  domestic  workers  seem  to 
prefer  less  menial  jobs  and  they  can  and 
do  obtain  them  for  the  same  amount  of 
pay. 

To  my  mind,  the  administration  is  en- 
gaged in  defective  reasoning  which  will 
ultimately  hurt,  not  only  the  fruit  and 
citrus  growers  in' Florida,  but  every  con- 
sumer in  every  city  throughout  the 
United  States  who  suddenly  finds  the 
price  of  his  daily  glass  of  orange  juice 
and  the  cost  of  citrus  and  produce  in- 
creasing. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  C. 
Goodwin,  Administrator  of  the  Labor 
Department's  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  stated  that  the  reason  the  De- 
partment does  not  wish  to  have  foreign 
labor  enter  the  United  States  for  crop 
harvesting  is  that  we  are  depending 
entirely  too  much  on  this  type  of  labor 
and  at  the  same  time  not  doing  anything 
about  the  supposedly  ^00,000  individuals  , 
leaving  agriculture  every  year  "because 
they  cannot  get  employment."  When  he 
was  asked  whether  farm  workers  were 
leaving  agvicultiu-e  because  of  lack  of 
work  or  if  they  could  get  more  money  in 
other  occupations,  Goodwin  replied  that 
"this  is  part  of  the  problem— agriculture 
has  got  to  become  more  competitive." 
I  cannot  say  that  I  fully  understand  what 
Mr.  Goodwin  means  by  that  statement, 
but  if  by  losing  millions  of  dollars  in 
Florida's  fruit  and  vegetable  crop  will 
make  agriculture  more  competitive,  then 
I  am  afraid  that  bureaucracy  has  finally 
gone  mad. 

Something  has  got  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent this  tremendous  loss,  not  just  for 
this  year,  but  in  future  years  as  well. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Labor 
department's  proposals  are  not  enough — 
.that  they  will  not  get  the  job  done. 

One  of  the  sovmdest  proposals  yet  ad- 
vanced to  help  alleviate  this  problem, 
aside  from  allowing  offshore  labor  into 
this  country,  was  made  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Evins,  president  of  the  Florida  Fruit 
and  Vegetable -Association.  He  has  sug- 
gested a  classification  of  unemployed 
farmworkers  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  unemployed  industrial  workers  are 
classified.  In  this  way,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  locate  farmworkers  willing  to 
harvest  crops  when  they  are  needed.  I 
understand  the  Secretary  of  Labor  says 
that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  such  a  classification.  But  the  simple 
truth  is  that,  if  anything,  this  plan 
would  cost  the.  Department  far  less  to 
implement  than  the  amount  which  in- 
evitably will  be  lost  this  year  alone  in 
the  citrus  and  jfroduce  industry.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary 
will  take  a  second  look  at  the  plan. 


I  would  hope,  also  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
he  shelve  the  administration's  attitude 
of  "let  the  crops  rot." 

As  a  member  of  Mr.  Johnson's  Cabinet, 
Mr.  Wirtz  should,  by  now,  be  aware  of 
the  statement  "Come  let  us  reason  to- 
gether." This  is  all  we  ask.  But  it  is 
apparent  from  the  Department's  atti- 
tude that  sound,  sensible  reasoning  can- 
not and  will  not  be  used  with  regard  to 
this  problem. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Florida,  one  of  the 
largest  citrus  producing  districts  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  my  counties,  Polk 
County,  produces  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  citrus  grown  within  the  State  of 
Florida.  I  know  well  the  problems 
which  confront  the  citrus  industi-y  and 
can  tell  you  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  restrictions  that  have 
been  placed  on  the  importation  of  for- 
eign workers  to  assist  in  the  harvesting 
of  this  crop  has  had  a  drastic  efifect  upon 
the  citrus  industry  and  the  entire  econo- 
my of  our  State.  The  plain  fact  is  we  do 
not  have  an  adequate  supply  of  com- 
petent labor  to  harvest  our  crops. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  tried  to 
say  that  this  situation  could  be  met  by 
domestic  labor;  nevertheless,  this  has 
not  been  done.  The  people  he  has  re- 
cruited and  sent  in  from  other  States 
are  unaccustomed  to  this  type  of  work. 
Not  only  do  they  lack  the  skill  that  is 
necessary  to  pick  the  fruit,  but  many  of 
them  are  not  dependable  and  leave  after 
1  or  2  days  of  work. 

During  the  last  week  of  January,  of  the 
341  domestic  laborers  who  moved  into 
Florida  groves,  115  left  after  a  few  days. 
Some  who  have  been  recruited  from 
other  States  and  who  have  accepted 
transportation  to  Florida  at  the  expense 
of  the  grower  have  not  worked  a  single 
day.  They  have  merely  disappeared 
without  giving  even  one  day  of  labor  to 
that  grower.  Hence,  the  grower  not  only 
is  losing  money  by  the  terrible  waste 
from  the  unharvested  marketable  fruit, 
but  he  sustains  the  additional  loss  of 
this  investment  in  the  transportation  of 
a  man  who  will  not  work  or  the  man  who 
does  not  work  but  one  day  or  two.  The 
industry  is  now  confronted  with  the 
nightmare  of  having  one  of  the  best 
crops  Florida  has  ever  produced  and 
practically  no  labor  to  harvest  the  crop. 
We  have  emphasized  time  and  time 
again  that  the  importation  of  offshore 
labor  does  not  take  jobs  from  domestic 
labor — that  has  never  been  the  case  and 
is  not  now  the  case. 

The  noble  experiment  to  find  domes- 
tic labor  to  harvest  the  citrus  crop  has 
failed.  As  of  February  3  it  had  cost  the 
growers  of  my  State  a  loss  estimated  at 
$4  to  $6  million,  based  on  an  on-tree 
value,  because  the  grower  cannot  move 
his  fruit  while  it  is  in  marketable  con- 
dition. Labor  has  lost  some  $1  million 
which  would  imder  normal  conditions 


have  gone  to  picking  crews  and  other 
related  citrus  workers.  No  one  has  yet 
estimated  just  what  the  loss  has  been  in 
related  industries. 

This  is  what  has  happened  so  far  in 
this  citrus  season.  What  we  have  to 
look  forward  to  is  not  encouraging. 
The  prospect  of  improvement  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season  is  not  good. 

We  are  told  that  the  British  West 
Indians  working  in  Florida  under  con- 
tracts signed  before  December  31  must 
leave  by  April  15.  This  coincides  with 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest  of  the  huge 
Valencia  orange  crop. 

With  our  experience  in  trying  to  find 
domestic  labor  and  in  trying  to  use  the 
domestic  labor  that  we  have  found,  just 
where  will  we  be  when  we  lose  the  20,000 
British  West  Indians  who  have  helped 
to  harvest  our  early  1965  crops?  'This 
will  be  the  real  nightmare. 

The  industry  must  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  competent  labor  for  the  re- 
maining harvest.  The  only  answer  I 
can  find  is  to  extend  the  contracts  of  the 
offshore  labor  now  in  the  United  States 
and  to  import  additional  offshore  labor. 


WHY  TODAY? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell],  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
get  into  the  remarks  that  I  am  prepared 
to  make,  I  would  like  to  assure  my  good 
friends  from  Florida  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  has  not  been  negligent. 
We  have  realized  the  problem.  We 
have  had  one  man  on  our  staff  working 
on  this  ever  since  we  closed  down  our 
session  of  last  year,  Mr.  Michael 
Schwartz.  We  intend  to  hold  hearings  in 
Florida,  in  California,  in  Texas,  wherever 
the  problem  is  acute. 

I  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, our  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres],  that  the  Republican  minority 
shall  receive  30  percent  of  whatever  is 
allocated  to  the  general  committee  for 
salaries,  so  that  the  minority  staff  will 
receive  close  to  $90,000,  the  highest  in 
my  21  years  in  Congress  that  any  minor- 
ity has  received.  The  minority  will  be 
adequately  staffed  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  those  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in 
this  problem  and  who  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  rise  today  to  make  a  few  remarks 
first  because  they  affect  each  Member  of 
this  body  and  of  the  other  body. 

The  principle  at  issue  is,  Can  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Congress  repeat,  off  the 
fioor  of  Congress,  that  which  he  has  said 
on  the  fioor?  This  has  never  been  ad- 
judicated by  any  body  in  the  United 
States,  any  judicial  body. 

The  danger  involved  is  not  only  that 
you  cannot  repeat  off  the  floor  what  you 
have  said  on  the  fioor  without  being 
subjected  to  personal  suits,  but  the 
danger  goes  beyond  that  because  It 
means  that  the  media  of  public  opinion 
are  in  jeopardy  for  they  never  will  be 
able  to  report  what  is  said  on  the  floor 
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of  Congress  unless  this  matter  is  prop- 
erly adjudicated. 

I  bring  this  before  you  also  because 
of  certain  biased  press  that  has  con- 
tinually misinformed  the  public,  and  I 
come  with  the  slim  hope,  probably  vain, 
that  the  public  might  know  the  truth. 

I  would  not  belabor  this  body  at  this 
late  hour,  but  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  excerpts  of  my  remarks  of 
January  13,  January  20,  January  27,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  March  2,  March  7,  March  8, 
March  10,  March  11,  and  April  28  con- 
cerning the  remarks  that  I  made  as  re- 
gards the  policy  and  numbers  racket  in 
New  York  City. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  the  Congressional  Record, 
Jan.  13,  19601 
Gambling  in  New  York  Citt 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  tmd 
to  include  certain  extraneoniB  matter. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  1 1 

There  was  no  objection.    1 1 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  in  this  hal- 
lowed spot  to  present  to  the  American  people 
the  continued  and  shocking  disregard  of  law 
and  order  in  my  city,  unfortunately,  and  in 
my  district  In  particular. 

I  include  as  a  preface  t<)  my  remarks  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  10,  1960,  written  by  Eman- 
uel Perlmutter: 

"NEW  YORK  numbers  RACKET  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 

CRACKDOWN      FOLLOWS      POWELL      CHARGE     OF 
BIAS   AGAINST    NEGRO   OPERATORS 

"(By  Emanuel  Perlmutter) 

"Representative  Adam  Clatton  Powell.  Jr., 
stirred  up  his  Harlem  district  last  week  by 
charging  that  white  racketeers  have  driven 
Negroes  from  control  of  policy,  or  numbers 
gambling  in  that  area.  H«  accused  the  po- 
lice of  permitting  the  white  syndicate  forces 
to  operate  while  arresting  Negroes. 

"Police  Commissioner  Stephen  B.  Kennedy 
denied  the  charge  and  his  men  followed  up 
by  staging  large-scale  roundups  in  which 
they  arrested  more  than  150  persons  in  Har- 
lem, mainly  low-echelon  policy  employees. 
The  race  of  those  arrested  was  not  disclosed. 

"The  charge  made  by  Representative 
Powell  that  more  Negroes  than  white  men 
have  been  arrested  in  Hariem  is  true.  But 
this  is  explained  by  the  police  as  follows : 

"Eighty-two  percent  of  those  arrested  on 
numbers  gambling  charges  in  Harlem  last 
year  were  Negroes.  This  approximates  the 
Negro  percentage  of  Harlem's  population. 

"However,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Negro 
bankers  who  once  controlled  numbers  gam- 
bling there  have  either  been  driven  out  by 
the  white  racketeers  or  are  now  working  for 
them. 

"The  policy  game  is  the  simplest  and  most 
popular  form  of  gambling  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  the  most  difficult  for  the  police  to  con- 
trol, as  well  as  the  one  offering  the  most 
opportunity  for  police  graft. 

"One-hundred  million  a  year 

"Betting  on  the  numbers  is  a  poor  man's 
hobby.  Wagers  are  for  smaU  amounts — many 
for  as  low  as  a  nickel  or  a  dime,  although 
occasionally  an  affluent  player  may  Invest 
♦100  on  a  number.  In  the  most  common 
form  of  policy  gambling  In  this  city,  the 
player  places  his  bet  on  any  combination  of 
three  numbers.    He  wins  if  the  three  num- 


bers he  has  chosen  correspond  to  three  num- 
bers appearing  in  the  same  order  in  a  pre- 
viously designated  portion  of  the  day's  pari- 
mutuel  betting  total  at  a  selected  racetrack. 
"The  police  and  New  York  prosecutors  esti- 
mate that  about  1,500,000  persons  in  the 
metropolitan  area  play  the  numbers  each  day 
and  that  they  wager  about  ^100  million  a 
year. 

"The  usual  payoff  is  at  600  to  1  odds.  How- 
ever, the  player  usually  gets  only  500  to  1, 
the  remaining  100  being  kept  as  commission 
by  the  man  who  took  his  bet.  In  addition, 
the  policy  operators  lower  the  odds  further 
on  the  most  popular  niunbers.  Players  also 
can  make  their  wagers  in  candy  stores,  bars, 
restaurants,  and  other  retail  establishments 
known  as  drops. 

"Bets  made  with  runners  and  at  drops  are 
picked  up  by  an  employee  called  a  collector. 
He  brings  the  slips  with  their  bets  to  a  con- 
troller, who  can  be  likened  to  the  branch 
manager  of  a  bank.  The  controller  in  turn 
delivers  the  slips  to  the  'bank,'  which  Is 
headquarters  of  the  betting  ring. 

"The  banker  may  be  a  powerful  individual 
operating  on  his  own  or  the  representative 
of  a  syndicate.  Today  most  numbers  banks 
In  New  York  are  controlled  by  an  Italian  syn- 
dicate. An  average  bank  does  about  $15,000 
a  week  business.  The  large  ones  average 
$100,000.  Bank  locations  are  changed  regu- 
larly to  avoid  police  detection. 

"The  runners  and  drop  employees  receive 
a  percentage — usually  15  to  20  percent — of 
the  money  bet  with  them.  (They  Eilso  get 
a  cut  of  any  lucky  client's  payoff.)  They 
are  paid  by  the  controller,  out  of  his  35 
percent  of  the  take.  The  remaining  65 
percent  goes  to  the  banker,  who  puts  up  the 
capital  for  the  operation  and  takes  care  of 
the  graft  payments.  In  addition  to  the  field 
men,  the  policy-ring  personnel  includes 
clerks  and  bookkeepers  who  work  In  the 
bank  tallying  the  bets  and  payoffs.  There 
are  also  security  members  of  the  ring  whose 
main  Job  is  to  circulate  In  the  vicinity  of 
controllers'  branches  and  the  banks  on  the 
lookout  for  the  police. 

"Plainclothes  force 
"Gambling  and  vice  investigations  in  New 
York  City  are  handled  solely  by  plainclothes 
policemen.  There  are  457  of  the  depart- 
ment's 23,897  policemen  assigned  to  this 
work.  Because  of  the  graft  temptations  to 
which  the  plalnclothesmen  are  exposed,  they 
are  subjected  to  periodic  shakeups.  Such 
a  wholesale  housecleaning  took  place  in  1958, 
when  the  entire  Harlem  plainclothes  divi- 
sion was  transferred  as  a  result  of  bribery 
disclosures. 

"Despite  the  strict  disciplinary  regulations 
Imposed  by  Police  Commissioner  Kennedy, 
policy  gambling  continues  to  increase.  This 
is  indicated  by  arrest  figures.  There  were 
9,459  policy  arrests  in  1956;  11,206  in  1957, 
and  13,252  in  1958.  For  the  first  11  months 
of  1959,  the  total  was  12,870.  A  projection 
Indicates  that  last  year's  gambling  arrests 
were  higher  than  those  In  1958  or  any  other 
previous  year.  These  figures  are  construed 
by  most  observers  as  reflecting  Increases  in 
gambling  rather  than  improved  police  work." 
I  must  commend  the  Journal-American 
for  their  series  which  Is  continuing,  edited 
by  three  outstanding  reporters,  one  of  whom, 
Dom  Frasca,  wrote  a  most  authoritative  book 
on  the  mafia. 

Several  months  ago  a  former  police  ser- 
geant by  the  name  of  Luberda  was  arrested 
for  drunken  driving  In  a  nearby  county  to 
New  York  City.  In  his  car  was  not  only  dis- 
covered $19,945  In  cash  but  also  a  series  of 
sheets  listing  the  names  of  the  major  nvun- 
ber  bankers  and  their  addresses  and  the 
amount  of  money  they  were  paying  off  each 
week.  These  sheets  have  never  been  made 
public.  I  hold  In  my  hand  photostatic  cop- 
ies of  them. 

The  Journal-American  printed  these 
sheets  last  week,   but  when  they   received 


tjfe  sheets  the  addresses  of  these  various 
racketeers  were  erased.  I  would  now  like 
to  read  these  addresses  and  names  and  the 
amount  of  the  payoff  into  the  Record. 

Louis  the  Gimp,  who  operates  In  front 
of  my  church,  has  five  drops  In  Harlem  and 
allegedly  paid  off  $750  a  week.  We  have  an- 
other sheet  where  the  payoff  is  only  $100  a 
week  to  people  lower  down  the  scale. 

The  addresses  are  539  Lennox  Avenue;  466 
Lenox  Avenue;  butch,  677  Lenox  Avenue; 
candy,  582  Lexington  Avenue;  Carter  at  133d 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue;  and  Rlchys,  146th 
and  Eighth  Avenue. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  rest  of  the  names 
of  the  number  bankers  and  their  addresses; 
Candy,  258  West  148th  Street. 
Candy,  310  West  145th  Street. 
Uncle  Bill,  312  West   145th   Street. 
Greystone  Restaurant,  Eighth  Avenue. 
Danny's,  134th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Raython,  169  West  133d  Street. 
Marshall,  2200  Seventh  Avenue. 
Sid,  140th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue. 
Benedetto,     134th     Street,     Seventh    and 
Lenox  Avenue. 

T  &  C,  139th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
Henry's,  148  Eighth  Avenue. 
Leo-Shunshine  Grocery,  Eighth  Avenue. 
Lou,  95th  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 
Mattie,  135th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Rose's,  140th  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Popp  Tailor,  139th  and  Lenox. 
Here  Is  an  operation  which  I  do  not  think 
Is  connected  with  the  Mafia: 

Gibel,  308  137th  Street,  459  Lenox,  117th 
and  133d. 

Then  comes   barber,  326   135th  Street  or 
145th  Street. 
Roxy's  grocery  store.  Eighth  Avenue. 
Scottie,  143d  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Sully,  171  West  135th,  candy. 
Oliver's,  147th  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Karl,  144th  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Red,  25  138th  Street. 

Charley  White,  142d  Street  and  Eighth 
Avenue. 

Stick's,  154th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Now,   from  the  other  payoff   sheet  these 
are  additional  names : 

Joe  Pellegrino,  phone  number  at  that  time, 
TR  6-9280.  He  operates,  not  In  my  district. 
108th  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 

Then  come  the  Black  Bros.,  118th  Street 
and  Lenox  Avenue. 

Bill  Sherrlt,  115th  and  Lenox. 
Bryal  Carnlon,  113th  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Moe  and  Nack,  125th  Street  and  Madison. 
Then  come  three  first  names:   Lou,  95th 
and  Second  Avenue;  Tom,  102  Second  Ave- 
nue; Danny,  134th  and  Eighth  Avenue. 

Lou  Gimp,  reprinted  again,  no  need  In 
repeating  his  name. 

Then  comes  Artie,  145th  and  Broadway. 
Then  comes  Wlz,  142d  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Jack  Berger,  2020  Seventh  Avenue. 
Manny,    126th    Street    and — It   looks    like 
Madison  Avenue. 

Robbie,  150th  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Bobby  Lloyd,  111  East  125th  Street. 
I  have  Just  received  an  anonymous  phone 
call  which  gives  me  another  operation  In 
upper  Harlem,  not  In  my  district.  The 
bankers  In  charge  of  this  operation  are  Nick 
Angelo  and  Louie  B.  They  hang  out  in  the 
Rivervlew  Restaurant  and  Bar  at  3543  Broad- 
way. 

Then  comes  another  banker,  Tony  D'Amato, 
509,  522,  and  526  West  147th  Street. 

Tony  Plait  at  529  and  531  West  ISlst  Street. 
These  names  have  been  phoned  in  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Incorporated  In  the  Record 
a  sermon  delivered  by  me  this  past  Sunday 
at  both  of  the  services  of  ovir  church,  as  re- 
ported by  the  press,  to  6,000  people. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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"Sermon  by  Adam  C.  Powell,  January  10, 1960, 
10  and  12  noon 

"Since  I  spoke  out  against  the  numbers 
1  week  ago  today,  the  community  of  Har- 
^  lem  has  saved  at  least  $1  million.  The  num- 
bers have  only  operated  1  day  since  then 
because  on  Tuesday  morning  the  police  of 
this  city  closed  down  every  place  arresting 
over  100  of  the  petty  members  of  the  num- 
ber racket.  The  estimated  amount  of  money 
that  is  played  in  my  district  each  week  is 
around  $1  million. 

"One  of  the  unanswered  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  pose  today  is  how  is  it  possible 
for  the  police  department  to  say  that  they 
do  not  know  the  places,  and  they  do  not 
know  the  number  operators  yet,  on  a  36-hour 
warning  from  this  pulpit,  were  able  to  close 
down  every  place  in  this  area  and  arrest 
over  100  people?  I  said  to  the  press  on 
Tuesday  morning,  January  5,  in  the  presence 
of  the  deputy  chief  inspector  and  his  staff 
that  the  police  department  knows  every  sin- 
gle name  that  I  have  and  every  single  place 
that  I  would  produce,  but  they  have  not 
been  apprehended  nor  closed  down. 

"Now  there  has  been  a  lot  of  conjecturing 
as  to  why  I  did  what  I  did.  I  have  held  con- 
ferences through  the  years  with  various 
police  commissioners,  including  the  present 
one.  I  have  pointed  out  the  invasion  of 
Harlem  by  white  musclemen,  resulting  In 
beatings  and  even  sometimes  the  killing  of 
Negroes  who  stood  in  their  way.  The  un- 
challenged fact  which  the  deputy  chief  did 
not  answer  on  Tuesday  in  front  of  the  press: 
there  is  not  operating  anywhere  in  Harlem, 
a  single  Negro  banker.  The  entire  operation 
is  totally  in  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not 
reside  in  nor  are  connected  with  my  com- 
munity. 

"I  have  been  advised  by  some  people  that 
there  is  a  resentment  In  some  quarters,  even 
in  the  Negro  community,  that  I  have  de- 
prived them  of  their  habit  of  playing  the 
numbers  and  have  deprived  the  petty  num- 
ber runners  of  their  illegal  livelihood.  Men- 
tion has  been  made  that  this  might  even 
cause  political  repercussions.  Now  I  would 
like  to  state  unequivocally  that  this  has  only 
served  to  strengthen  my  resolve  and  purpose. 
I  am  determined  more  than  ever  before  to 
pursue  what  I  started  out  with,  not  only  in 
this  area,  but  in  the  lower  East  Harlem 
Puerto  Rico  area,  in  Brooklyn,  Bronx,  and 
wherever  I  can  get  the  cooperation  of  the 
people. 

"For  me  to  withdraw  because  of  possible 
political  repercussions  would  be  a  confession 
of  moral  weakness  on  my  part;  and,  also,  for 
me  to  withdraw  would  mean  that  this  com- 
munity is  so  morally  decadent  and  degener- 
ate that  it  would  be  hopeless  for  me  to 
pursue  this  matter.  I  have  stood  In  this 
community  for  30  years  as  a  leader.  I  need 
nothing  more  and  if  what  I  am  going  to  do 
Is  going  to  hurt  me  personally,  I  welcome  the 
consequences. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Mafia,  the  syndi- 
cate, the  gangsters  and  hoodlums*  I  have 
specifically  asked  the  police  department  not 
to  provide  me  with  any  bodyguards. 

"I  would  like  to  emphatically  state  once 
and  for  all,  including  my  assistant  ministers, 
that  no  one  at  any  time.  In  any  way  repre- 
sents me.  I  understand  that  there  have 
been  efforts  made  by  the  underworld  to  reach 
me  through  some  of  my  self-called  associates. 
I  have  no  associates  In  this  endeavor.  If 
other  Individuals  want  to  help.  It  Is  up  to 
them.  But  nothing  that  anyone  does  can 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  attrib- 
utable to  me.  And,  furthermore,  if  any  in- 
dividual In  any  way  claims  they  represent 
me  and  are  trying  to  Intercede  In  this  Issue 
I  win  be  the  first  one  to  agree  with  the  press 
that  they  are  liars  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

"The  police  department  of  this  town  needs 
a  citizen  who  can  speak  from  this  pulpit 
and  the  pulpit  of  Congress;  who  Is  not  afraid 
and  who  can  lay  before  the  American  public 


this  continued  and  shocking  flaunting  of 
law  and  order. 

"I  am  not  charging  anyone  with  anything, 
but  I  am  stating  one  unchallengeable  fact, 
that  the  Mafia  and  the  syndicate  are  in  com- 
plete control  of  Harlem  and  that  Negroes  are 
the  ones  who  are  arrested  while  the  whites 
go  free.  May  I  point  out  here  that  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  Arm  should  apologize 
to  me  and  to  this  community  or  be  removed 
immediately  by  the  commissioner  for  his 
out-and-out  lie  in  the  newspapers  of  last 
Wednesday,  for  he  said,  and  I  quote  from 
the  dally  papers.  He  was  asked  by  the  press: 
'What  was  the  percentage  of  whites  and 
Negroes  arrested  In  the  Tuesday  raids?'  He 
said,  'I  am  not  playing  Powell's  game,  we 
do  not  issue  any  statistics  based  upon  race." 
Yet,  just  a  few  paragraphs  later  in  the  same 
news  story.  Deputy  Chief  Burns  said  '82  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  were  Negro.'  This  In- 
dicates clearly  that  the  deputy  police  com- 
missioner was  lying.  I  would  also  like  the 
press  of  this  city  to  investigate  the  lawyers' 
names  that  appear  on  misdemeanor  slips  in 
the  magistrates'  and  special  sessions  courts 
of  those  who  are  arrested  for  numbers.  Find 
out  through  the  proper  authorities  who  pays 
them  for  representing  the  numbers  runners 
arraigned  In  the  local  courts.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  find  out  that  a  high  oflQcial 
within  the  New  York  City  government  is 
Involved  In  this  as  a  lawyer. 

"I  come  today  at  this  hour  of  spiritual 
emphasis  to  stress  the  moral  Implications  of 
the  policy  racket  in  this  community  and  for 
that  matter  In  any  other  community. 

"Section  I 

"If  this  low-Income  community  has 
drained  from  It  between  $3  million  and  $4 
million  a  month,  then  the  first  fact  I  wish  to 
point  out  Is  that  the  numbers  is  pauperizing 
Harlem. 

"Section  n 

"Deputy  Chief  Inspector  Burns  has  said 
that  roughly  4,500  people  were  arrested  last 
year  for  numbers  In  the  10th  division,  Har- 
lem. The  Library  of  Congress  is  researching 
this  for  me.  That  m^ans,  over  the  last  12 
years,  there  have  been  50,000  arrests  in  this 
community,  and  I  would  double  that  figure 
for  5  boroughs.  In  other  words,  100,000  Ne- 
groes have  been  arrested  during  the  past  12 
years.  This  means  that  this  community  is 
being  criminalized.  Once  a  person  Is  arrest- 
ed it  is  almost  impossible  to  receive  private 
employment  any  more.  There  have  been 
many,  many  tragic  Incidents  of  those  who 
had  civil  service  Jobs  who  were  forced  to 
resign  because  at  some  time  they  had  been 
arrested  for  the  misdemeanor  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  numbers. 

"Section  III.    What  Shall  We  Do? 

"In  the  first  place,  I  warn  the  police  de- 
partment and  alert  the  citizens  that  there 
shall  not  be  a  reign  of  terror  in  this  com- 
munity. It  is  possible  that  some  members 
of  the  police  department  who  may  have  been 
on  the  payroll  of  the  policy  barons  out  of 
sheer  desperation  and  anger  will  resort  to 
brutality,  illegal  entry  of  homes,  and  un- 
lawful arrests.  I  strongly  condemn  the  po- 
lice department  now  for  their  failure  to 
arrest  whites  this  past  Tuesday,  January  5, 
for  their  failure  to  carry  out  similar  num- 
bers raids  in  lower  East  Harlem,  and  the 
Bronx,  and  Brooklyn;  they  knew  the  places 
and  the  individuals.  I  strongly  condemn 
Police  Commissioner  Kennedy  now  for  his 
failure  to  have  at  the  top  in  police  head- 
quarters, a  Negro  and  remind  him  that  I  not 
only  asked  that  if  one  of  the  police  commis- 
sioner deputyshlps  could  not  be  a  Negro  that 
a  Negro  be  named  secretary  of  the  police 
department.  This  he  has  refused  to  do  and 
the  position  is  still  vacant.  The  mayor 
should  intercede  now  and  demand  that  qual- 
ified Negroes  be  appointed  at  conunand 
levels. 


"In  the  second  place,  I  call  on  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  appoint  a  special 
commission  with  subpena  power  to  investi- 
gate the  numbers  and  everything  with  it  and 
I  offer  my.3elf,  even  though  I  have  more  than 
I  can  do  now,  to  serve  on  this  commission. 

"Third,  I  have  this  day  sent  a  wire  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York  State  asking  him  to 
Institute  a  special  investigation  of  numbers 
in  this  city  through  State  law  enforcement 
agencies,  through  a  special  commission, 
through  the  State  attorney  general  or 
through  all  three. 

"Fourth,  I  ask  the  Governor  in  this  wire 
to  call  for  legislation  giving  him  the  power 
not  just  to  pardon  people  because  of  felonies, 
which  is  now  the  law,  but  to  be  able  to 
pardon  people  who  have  been  convicted  of 
misdemeanors.  I  ask  our  local  representa- 
tives in  Albany  to  introduce  the  appropriate 
legislation  Immediately. 

"Section  IV.     What  Can  We  Do 
as  Individuals? 

"In  the  first  place  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
moral  reawakening  in  this  community.  The 
playing  of  numbers  Is  not  due  to  any  Inher- 
ent racial  weakness.  It  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  far  too  many  do  not  receive  wages  suf- 
ficient for  their  needs  and  feel  that  through 
the  easy  way  they  can  hit  the  numbers  and 
provide  that  margin  now.  This  of  course  is 
factually  impossible.  A  sucker  never  wins, 
only  the  combine,  syndicate,  and  Mafla.  All 
this  points  up  the  need  for  moral  reawaken- 
ing. It  may  take  a  little  time  but  just  think 
that  every  day  we  keep  the  heat  on  the  police 
department  and  keep  the  heat  on  the  bums 
that  infected  this  community.  Every  week 
we  do  this  we  are  saving  a  million  dollars. 
Just  think  what  $50  million  In  1  year  could 
do  for  Harlem.  Think  of  the  banks,  hous- 
ing, churches,  private  hospitals. 

"In  the  second  place,  we  need  to  realize 
that  we  as  a  community  are  sick.  Just  as 
narcotics  becomes  habit  forming  for  the  In- 
dividual, so  has  the  numbers  become  habit 
forming  for  about  50,000  people  In  this  area. 
We  need  to  'kick  the  habit.' 

"Instead  of  the  old  symbols  of  'get  rich 
quick,'  'do  it  the  easy  way,"  we  need  the 
new  symbol  of  'stand  together.'  Take  these 
pennies,  nickels,  dollars  that  we  have  been 
squandering,  deposit  them  in  our  banks, 
pool  our  resources  and  let's  lift  ourselves  up. 

"All  of  the  heritage  of  the  Negro  people  is 
now  being  aborted,  squandered,  and  dissi- 
pated. Here  we  find  our  community  lower 
in  Income  than  nearly  any  other  community  . 
In  New  York  and  yet  each  year  we  are  send- 
ing out  $50  million  of  our  money  to  support 
another  community. 

"Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new  birth 
of  equality  In  our  educational  system.  Next 
month  hundreds  of  Negro  children  are  mov- 
ing out  of  Harlem  going  to  a  new  school  in 
Yorkville.  All  the  forces  of  society  are  now 
moving  toward  a  better  day  for  Negro  people 
with  ijgtter  education.  How  can  we  be 
worthy  of  this  new  day?  How  can  our  chil- 
dren be  respected  and  respectable  as  long  as 
'  they  come  from  these  homes  that  have  .been 
pauperized  and  criminalized  by  the  sickness 
of  their  parents? 

"And  finally,  I  call  for  an  Individual 
catharsis.  We  as  individuals  need  to  take 
a  mighty  force  Into  our  own  beings  to  purge 
us  of  the  weaknesses  and  the  accumulated 
sicknesses  and  to  individually  say  that  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  am  going  to  stand  firm. 
I  will  not  go  back.  I  will  take  my  place  as 
a  member  of  society.  I  refuse  to  allow 
myself  to  be  pauperized  and  criminalized  by 
the  sickness  of  gambling  and  the  sinister 
forces  of  the  Mafia.  I  plead  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Governor,  the 
mayor,  the  five  district  attorneys  to  go  to 
work  and  clean  up  this  festering  cancer 
forced  on  us  by  the  outside  elements." 

Mr.  Powixi,.  In  this  sermon  I  gave  to  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  New  York  two 
leads  on  how  to  discover  the  Mafia  and  track 
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them  down.  All  the  arrests  are  of  the  petty 
numbers  runners  and  collectors,  nearly  all 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  Not  a  single 
banker  has  been  arrested  In  New  York  City 
at  all.  They  go  free.  Thay  can  track  them 
down  as  follows:  i 

The  13,000  who  went  before  the  gamblers 
courts— both  the  magistrates  and  special 
sessions — last  year  are  represented  all  the 
time  by  virtually  the  samja  lawyers.  Speak- 
ing only  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  90 
percent  of  the  4,500  who  ^-ere  tried  last  year 
were  represented  by  the  same  lawyers;  one 
lawyer  uptown  and  two  ojr  three  downtown. 
One  of  these  lawyers  Is  a  New  York  City  offi- 
cial and  his  name,  as  all  the  other  names 
of  the  lawyers,  appears  in  the  records  of  the 
courts.  When  a  defendant  comes  before  the 
court  he  must  state  the  name  and  address 
of  his  counsel  who  is  present. 

These  numbers  people  arrested  do  not  pay 
their  lawyers.  The  lawyers  work  for  the 
combines,  the  syndicate.  «nd  the  Mafia,  and 
have  a  flat  charge  of  $25  &  head.  They  are 
not  paid  by  the  person  who  is  arrested. 

So  the  first  thing  I  am  requesting  is  that 
the  proper  authorities — county,  city.  State, 
or  Federal — shall  find  out  from  these  lawyers 
whose  names  are  a  matter  of  record,  who 
pays  them. 

The  second  lead  I  woiUd  like,  to  give  is 
this:  The  ball  bond  business  for  these  ar- 
rested people  Is  almost  totally  in  the  hands 
of  one  Individual.  They  do  not  pay  for  their 
ball  boiad.  A  $500  bond,  under  standard 
practice,  costs  $25  to  obtain.  This  Is  paid 
for  them  by  the  Maffla  or  the  syndicate  or 
combine,  whichever  group  they  are  working 
for.  Therefore,  if  the  authorities  are  really 
Interested  in  this,  they  can  put  under  oath 
this  ball  bondsman  and  find  out  who  pays 
him. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  everything  I  am 
saying  was  backed  up  last  Monday  by  the 
meetings  of  the  InterdenominE^ional  Min- 
isters Conference  of  New  York  and  the  Bap- 
tist Ministers  Conference  of  New  York  be- 
fore whom  I  appeared.  They  are  backing 
me  unanimously,  and  represent  some  514 
churches  in  our  town. 

Why  have  I  brought  thl«  before  this  body? 
Because  of  the  fact  that  this  situation  has 
been  in  existence  in  my  community  and  In 
New  York  for  years  and  continues  to  get 
worse.  At  a  press  conference  held  last  Tues- 
day, the  deputy  chief  inspector,  Mr.  Burns, 
In  charge  of  my  area,  and  his  staff  were  pres- 
ent. In  front  of  the  New  York  press  I  chal- 
lenged him.  I  said,  "Ev^ry  name  and  every 
address  that  I  have,  you  know."  He  knows 
them.  The  police  department  knows 
them.  And  the  proof  at  it  is  that  when  I 
delivered  this  warning  from  the  pulpit  at  5 
o'clock  on  Sunday,  January  3,  within  36  hours 
the  police  had  closed  down  many  numbers 
places  in  my  congressional  district  and  had 
arrested  105  people.  So  they  knew  the  names 
and  the  places.  But  they  only  did  It  In  my 
congressional  district,  not  touching  any  in 
any  other  district.  That  Is  why  I  am  bring- 
ing in  the  other  names  and  places  in  the 
districts  nearby. 

I  am  appealing  from  this  pulpit  here  for 
some  agency  to  really  gjet  to  work  on  this 
problem  that  is  pauperlalng  and  criminal- 
izing the  poor  of  New  York. 

I  ha've  complete  confidence  In  the  mayor 
of  our  town,  Mr.  Wagner,  as  an  individual. 
I  have  complete  confldence  in  the  police 
commissioner  of  our  town,  Mr.  Kennedy,  as 
an  Individual.  I  have  confidence  In  the  five 
district  attorneys  as  Individuals,  one  of  whom 
Is  our  former  colleague,  Representative  Dol- 
llnger,  now  the  district  attorney  of  the  Bronx. 
But  I  do  not  have  conifldence  In  everyone 
underneath  them.  The  events  of  the  years 
showing  that  this  operation  can  go  on  and 
showing  that,  according  to  the  authoritative 
book  on  the  Mafla,  the  nvunbers  in  New 
York  Is  the  backbone  of  the  Mafla  In  this 
country,  the  fact  that  it  can  continue  and 


these  people  go  unarrested  and  these  places 
go  unchallenged,  means  that  someone  some- 
where down  the  line  in  a  responsible  position 
must  be  taking  big  payoffs.  Judge  Mullen 
said   this   In   sentencing   Sergeant   Luberda. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
and  win  follow  it  up  with  suitable  corre- 
spondence today,  to  ask  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  investigate  every  name  I  have 
presented  today  and  to  see  whether  the  gam- 
bling stamp  tax  has  been  paid.  The  gam- 
bling stamp  tax  legislation  was  passed  by 
this  body  and  signed  October  20,  1951,  and 
became  law  November  1,  1951.  I  would  like 
each  name  checked  for  each  year  since,  to 
see  If  the^  have  paid  their  gambling  stamp 
tax.  If  they  have  not,  then  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  opportunity  to  move 
into  this  problem. 

■niis  Is  Just  ths  beginning  of  many  such 
talks  I  will  make,  one  a  week,  revealing  more 
names  as  they  come  to  me,  hoping  that  some 
agency  of  our  Government,  local.  State,  or 
Federal,  will  stop  letting  Its  hands  be  tied 
by  these  vicious  gangsters,  operating  not  only 
In  my  town  but  operating  In  nearly  every 
major  city  in  this  country.  Maybe  what 
I  say  here  each  week  revealing  the  names 
and  addresses  will  put  enough  heat  under 
the  proper  city,  county,  State,  and  Federal 
authority,  and  put  enough  heat  under  the 
lawless  element  itself,  so  that  if  we  cannot 
drive  out  gambling  we  can  subdue  it  so  it 
will  not  be  as  flagrant  as  it  is  now. 

Naturally,  I  have  received  many  threats 
over  the  phone  and  through  the  mails,  but 
these  do  not  interest  me  qne  bit.  I  will 
be  here,  with  God's  help,  next  week  to  pyt 
more  names  and  more  addresses  into  tjfie 
Congressional  Record. 


[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  20, 

1960]  i 

The  Numbers  Racket  in  New  York  CiiY 
Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
exposed  before  this  Congress  and  the  Nation 
the  numbers  racket  of  New  York  City  as 
pauperizing  the  poor  and  criminalizing  the 
dwellers  of  the  ghettos.  The  number  of 
criminals  is  increasing  rapidly  according  to 
the  records  of  the  covu-ts.  The  amount  of 
money  now  being  played  per  year  on  nuip- 
bers  only,  in  New  York  City  alone,  is  $150  mil- 
lion. This  figure  Is  arrived  at  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  made  by  members  of  the  pr^ss 
in  New  York. 

All  of  this  is  operating  without  a  sinfle 
banker  or  big  controller  being  arrested.  It 
is  entirely  in  the  hands,  according  to  tbe 
police  department's  own  admission  and  sta- 
tistics, of  the  Mafia  syndicate  and  the  com- 
bine, as  the  New  York  Times  reported  a  week 
ago.  In  their  Sunday  edition,  with  every 
single  Negro  even  in  the  Harlem  conomunlty, 
driven  out. 

Last  week  I  put  before  this  Congress  amd 
this  Nation  the  names  and  addresses  of  a  few 
of  those  operating  in  my  district,  plus  Ex- 
cerpts from  my  sermon  calling  on  the  people 
of  my  community  to  kick  the  habit  of  gam- 
bling. Police  headquarters  in  New  York  City 
issued  a  bulletin  after  my  speech  of  liast 
Wednesday  saying  that  the  names  that  I  give 
them  were  "no  new  names"  and  that  the  list 
which  I  presented  here  in  Congress,  photo- 
static copies  of  which  I  hold  In  my  hand,  was 
5  years  old.  These  are  the  photostatic  copies 
of  the  lists  found  on  former  Police  Sergeant 
Luberda  when  he  was  arrested  In  March  of 
last  year  by  State  troopers  near  Suffern,  N,Y., 
for  drunken  driving. 

Subsequently  they  found  nlneteen-tht)u- 
sand-four-hundred-odd  dollars  in  his  car. 
These  lists  have  the  names  and  addresses  of 
a  number  of  places  and  of  the  numbers  op- 
erators, with  the  amounts  by  each  name  of 
how  much  was  paid  off  to  the  police. 

Sergeant  Luberda  went  to  prison  for  2  years 

for  refusing  to  testify  before  the  grand  jury. 

These  lists,  by  the  way,  were  Identified  In 

covu-t  by    a   member  of   District  Attorney 


Frank  Hogan's  staff  as  "the  payoff  list"  to 
the  police  department.  Judge  John  Mullen 
in  sentencing  Luberda  to  2  years  in  prison 
said,  "You  are  the  bagman  for  the  police 
department." 

The  police  department  last  Wednesday 
after  my  talk  here  said  these  lists  were  5 
years  old,  and  also  said  I  gave  no  new  names. 
In  the  first  place,  there  were  new  names, 
four,  to  be  exact,  and  I  will  repeat  them: 

Nick  Angelo  and  Louie  B.,  bankers,  3543 
Broadway. 

Tony  D'Amato,  509,  522,  and  526  West 
147th  Street. 

Tony  Plait,  at  529  and  531  West  151st 
Street. 

These  are  new  names. 
The  police  department  confessed  later  that 
one  of  them  had  been  arrested,  but  he  was 
"only  a  runner."  This  Is  an  untruth.  These 
four  are  all  big,  and  the  biggest  Is  Tony 
Plait,  at  the  two  addresses  I  gave  to  the  Con- 
gress last  week. 

Today  in  my  remarks  I  will  list  more  new 
names  and  more  numbers  headquarters,  but 
in  the  meantime  I  am  asking  the  police  de- ' 
partment  to  explain  to  the  public  why  they 
have  not  arrested  all  of  those  who  were 
named  last  week  If  for  no  other  charge  than 
the  usual  charge,  that  of  vagrancy. 

Let  us  take  the  word  of  police  headquarters 
that  the  list  I  introduced  last  week  was  5 
years  old.  Mark  you,  these  are  the  exact 
words  of  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  Walter 
Arm  as  reported  in  the  daily  press  in  New 
York,  that  those  lists  are  5  years  old. 

Those  lists  I  gave  last  week  were  part  of  the 
lists  found  on  the  person  of  former  Sergeant 
Luberda  in  March  of  1959.  If  these  lists  are 
5  years  old,  then  that  means  that  Luberda, 
who  was  on  the  police  force  then,  was  the 
bag  man  for  the  police  department  while 
on  the  force.  I  would  like  the  special  com- 
mittee of  Congress  which  has  been  investi- 
gating payola  on  TV  and  radio  to  look  into 
the  $150  million  numbers  racket  In  New 
York  and  the  payola  to  the  police  depart- 
ment of  New  York  which,  in  other  words,  has 
been  going  on  for  5  years.  We  know,  of 
course,  it  has  probably  been  going  on  mviqh 
longer. 

The  damaging  admission  by  police  head- 
quarters that  they  knew  all  of  these  lists  for 
5  years  proves  that  they  knew  how  much 
was  being  paid  off  by  Luberda,  because  the 
amount  Is  by  each  drop,  with  the  weekly 
payoff,  the  amount  by  these  names  of  week- 
ly payoff  to  the  lower  echelon,  the  man  on 
the  beat. 

I  asked  them  publicly  why  they  did  noth- 
ing about  this  for  5  years.  The  public  knows 
they  did  nothing. 

Since  the  lists  are  5  years  old,  then  that 
means  also  the  police  headquarters  knew 
who  the  bankers  were — these  names  are 
here — where  they  were  operating  during  that 
5  years  and  yet  let  them  operate  freely  with- 
out any  arrests. 

The  very  flrst  name  there,  Louie  the  Gimp, 
was  not  arrested  until  I  held  a  conference 
with  the  police  commissioner  and  complained 
about  Louie  the  Gimp,  one  of  the  biggest, 
operating  a  numbers  bank  in  front  of  my 
church.  Then  and  only  then  was  he  ar- 
rested. If  they,  the  police  department,  say 
they  knew  about  it  for  5  years,  since  police 
headquarters  knew  that  the  list  found  on 
Luberda  was  5  years  old,  why  did  they  ob- 
struct Justice  by  not  so  informing  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  Frank  Hogan?  The  release 
from  the  police  department,  the  list  of  5 
years  ago.  Is  also  corroborating  evidence,  and 
this  Is  Important,  that  the  gambling  stamp 
tax  which  we  passed  here  in  1951  is  now  due 
for  at  least  5  years  on  each  one  of  the  names 
mentioned. 

I  just  received  a  letter  a  few  minutes  ago 
from  Mr.  H.  Allan  Long,  who  is  director  of  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. In  response  to  my  remarks  of  last 
Wednesday,  he  writes  me,  and  the  letter  J\ist 
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came,  that  they  are  working  on  the  gambling 
stamp  tax  of  these  named,  and  I  quote  from 
his  letter,  and  it  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  New  York  office. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is — 
how  can  the  police  department  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  find  out  who  the  over- 
lords are  in  back  of  this  $150  million 
racket? 

Ninety  percent  of  the  ball  bond  busi- 
ness is  handled  by  one  man.  How  can  we 
find  out  who  pays  off  this  one  man?  Be- 
cause the  bail  bond  fee  and  the  forfeiture 
are  not  paid  for  by  the  man  when  he  is  ar- 
rested.   They  are  paid  for  by  someone  else. 

First.  The  application  for  the  bail  bond 
in  New  York  City  shows  who  pays  the  pre- 
mium, and  that  is  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany. The  company  is  known  to  me  and  the 
company  is  known  to  the  authorities  in  New 
York.  So.  therefore.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
this   information. 

Second.  The  confession  of  Judgment  on 
the  bail  bond  shows  who  pays  the  forfeiture. 
This  must  be  signed  in  advance. 

Third.  And  this  is  the  important  part, 
and  this  is  a  most  important  part,  the  affi- 
davit filed  with  the  court  under  the  law  of 
New  York  shows  at  whose  request  the  bond 
is  written  when  the  bond  is  written.  This 
affidavit  is  found  in  the  court  clerk's  office 
attached  to  the  bond. 

I  might  point  out  that  most  of  the  time 
when  the  bond  is  written  the  defendant  is 
in  jail. 

With  all  of  the  foregoing  information,  if 
200  or  300  of  these  number  runners  who 
are  repeaters,  and  mark  you  who  were  ar- 
rested before  the  Sergeant  Luberda  expos6 
of  March  1959,  If  they  are  subpenaed  and 
cross-examined,  it  would  definitely  show 
that  they  did  not  pay  for  their  bail  bond. 
They  did  not  pay  for  their  lawyer,  even 
though  at  the  beginning  some  might  lie. 
After  that  evidence  has  been  secured,  then 
the  bail  bondsmen  can  be  brought  in  and 
confronted  with  it  and  a  demand  made  then 
as  to  who  did  pay  for  the  bail  bond. 

I  would  like  to  say  the  district  attorney 
for   New   York.   Mr.   Hogan,  has   been   very 
cooperative.     I  have  been  working  very  co- 
operatively with   him.     I  had  an  extensive 
I    conversation  with  him  last   Saturday.     On 
j    Monday,   I  received  a  tip  which  undoubt- 
',    edly  is  going  to  lead  to  the  very  top.    I  im- 
^  mediately  called   up  Mr.  Frank  Hogan   for 
"  whom  I  have  the  greatest  admiration.     He 
was  overjoyed  to  get  it  and  his  office,  with 
his  own  detective  force,  is  working  on  this 
now.    This,  I  think,  is  going  to  break  within 
the  next  few  days  and  I  cannot  say  any  more 
about  it  because  it  is  too  important. 

These  are  new  names  and  new  addresses 
that  I  am  going  to  give: 

Candy  Store,  469  West  148th  Street — under 
Nick  Angelo.  Also,  the  J.  &  P.  Market.  3614 
Broadway.  The  E.  &  J.  TV  appliance  store 
at  3638  Broadway,  Freddie's  No.  2  Grocery 
Store  at  3343  Broadway.  Under  another 
known  hood  named  "Al,"  known  to  the  police 
department,  these  are  operated:  The  Big 
Four  Coffee  Shop,  3301  Broadway;  Produce 
Market,  3491  Broadway;  and  again  under 
Nick  Angelo.  the  Piedmont  Restaurant 
at  3301  Broadway.  Finally,  under  two  new 
bankers  known  only  as  Sol  and  Tom,  the  Am- 
sterdam Market  at  2016  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

I  will  continue  to  list  these  names,  con- 
tinue to  turn  them  over  to  the  district  at- 
torney, to  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  another 
authority  that  I  cannot  reveal  at  present  that 
has  been  working  with  me — an  authority  in 
our  area.  I  have  received  many  threats,  but 
they  mean  nothing  to  me.  I  will  be  back 
here,  God  willing,  Wednesday  with  more  of 
these  names  until  that  day  comes  when  the 
police  department  of  my  town  starts  arrest- 
ing these  known  people  and  starta  closing 
up  these  known  addresses  which,  in  their 
own  words,  they  have  known  for  5  years. 


I  yield   back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


[Prom  the  Congressional  Recobd,  Jan,  27, 

1960] 

Civil    Rights — Gambling    Racket    in    New 

York   City 

Mr.  PowTELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day  being 
Wednesday  is  the  day  that  I  have  chosen  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  to  stand  in  the 
well  of  the  House  and  tell  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  gambling  racket  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Also  this  day  has  been  reserved  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  and  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  for  a  symposium  on  civil  Jlghts. 

In  the  remaining  time  left  to  me  I  would 
like  to  cover  both  of  these  topics.  If  I  was 
preaching,  with  my  Scripture  background,  I 
would  take  the  Book  of  Numbers  on  gam- 
bling, and  the  one  on  civil  rights  would  be 
the  Book  on  Revelations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
things  concerning  the  civil  rights  bill.  I 
decry  the  bringing  of  partisanship  into  the 
field  of  civil  rights.  Civil  rights  is  something 
that  should  proceed  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  I 
also  decry  hypocrisy  In  this  field  and  that  is 
why  I  have  so  much  respect  for  our  col- 
leagues from  the  other  side  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  They  are  honest.  They  proclaim 
both  here  and  outside  of  Congress,  by  their 
vote  and  by  their  speech,  their  attitude. 
That  is  honesty.  But  too  many  of  our  north- 
ern colleagues  say  one  thing  here  and  another 
thing  outside,  or  say  one  thing  outside  and 
vote  the  opposite  here.     That  is  hypocrisy. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
hoxislng  bin  of  last  year  to  point  this  Op. 
When  the  housing  bill  came  up  here  I  intro- 
ducect  the  Powell  amendment  to  ban  all  dis- 
crimination in  the  entire  housing  bill.  When 
I  did  that  just  a  handful  of  my  colleagues 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Republican 
side,  stood  up  and  voted  with  us  on  this 
side.  The  next  day.  If  there  was  one  particu- 
lar part  of  the  housing  bill  that  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  did  not  want, 
it  was  the  public-housing  feature.  So  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  who  the  preceding  day  had 
voted  against  the  civil  rights  amendment,  in- 
troduced my  amendment,  but  only  to  that 
public-housing  feature.  I  took  the  leader- 
ship that  day  in  marching  down  the  aisle  to 
kill  that  civil  rights  amendment  because  it 
was  hypocrisy. 

I  believe  in  this  year  it  is  going  to  be  of 
serious  damage  to  the  Republicans  if  they 
continue  to  proclaim  one  thing  and  refuse  to 
sign  that  petition  there. 

I  can  say  very  objectively  I  do  not  think 
the  Republicans  should  feel  that  their  candi- 
date for  President,  Mr.  Nixon,  is  in. 

I  felt  Ahat  way  once  before  about  a 
gentleman  named  Mr.  Dewey.  And  Mr. 
Truman,  on  the  basis  of  civil  rights 
mainly,  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  the  face  of  every  poll  against  i)im, 
came  through  and  won.  Nixon  is  not  In. 
Nixon  can  be  defeated,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  what  is  happening  here  in  this  Chamber 
on  this  particular  issue,  the  Issue  of  civil 
rights,  might  be  the  thing  that  will  defeat 
the  candidate  for  President  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  What  is  happening  here  la  be- 
ing watched  very  closely,  very  closely  by  the 
minority  press  In  this  country,  and  being  re- 
ported by  them.  So,  as  I  present  that  issue 
from  the  "book  of  revelations,"  I  close  that 
and  move  on  to  the  other  one,  "book  of  num- 
bers." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woxild  like  to  say  that  since 
we  began  this  series  of  weekly  exposes  of 
the  sordldness  of  gambling  in  New  York,  the 
pauperizing  of  the  poor,  and  the  criminal- 
ization of  the  people  in  the  ghetto,  that  with- 
in the  past  3  weeks  several  high  officials  of  the 
police  department  have  resigned  their  office, 
one  within  Just  the  past  48  hours;  that  the 


mayor  of  our  city  has  held  today,  at  city 
hall,, a  conference  on  corruption  in  city  de- 
partments,  and  one  of  the  invited  officials 
present  in  that  off-the-record  conference 
was  the  police  commissioner  of  New  York; 
that  on  this  past  Sunday  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  Car- 
men Carlino,  on  television  pointed  out  that 
what  I  was  saying  was  correct,  but  more  than 
that  he  made  the  serious  charge  that  all  i 
was  revealing  was  just  the  beginning;  that 
this  unholy  alliance  between  the  Mafia  and 
the  syndicate  and  the  combine  in  New  York 
City  and  numbers  and  racketeering  and  nar- 
cotics and  prostitution  was  an  unholy  al- 
liance even  with  some  top  officials.  That  was 
his  statement.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  in 
contrast,  what  has  happened  in  Chicago  and 
not  happened  in  New  York.  In  Chicago, 
when  the  details  became  apparent  that  some 
of  the  men  on  the  police  force  were  in  collu- 
sion with  men  of  the  underworld,  a  shakeup 
took  place.  In  New  York  City  no  shakeup 
has  taken  place.  I  think  that  a  shakeup  in 
the  nature  of  the  removal  of  every  inspector, 
deputy,  chief,  and  precinct  Inspector  should 
take  place  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  as  a 
signal  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  new  regime 
of  honesty.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  men 
who  are  in  position  in  Manhattan  are  dis- 
honest.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be 
removed  from  office,  but  transferred  to  other 
boroughs  so  that  those  who  now  roll  our 
streets  and  walk  our  streets  as  known  crim- 
inals know  that  the  day  of  being  scofflaws 
has  passed. 

Now  I  would  like  to  put  Into  the  Record 
another  series  of  names  and  addresses.  So 
far  In  the  names  and  addresses  I  have  listed, 
I  have  made  only  one  error  and  I  would  like 
to  rectify  that  first.  In  the  Congressional 
Record  last  week  I  listed  as  one  of  the  num- 
ber gambling  drops  in  New  York  the  E.  J. 
TV  Appliance  Store  at  3638  Broadway.  On 
checking  that  I  find  out  that  the  number  is 
3648  Broadway — 3638  Broadway  is  occupied 
by  two  eminent  gentlemen,  Mr.  Carl  Tomlln- 
son,  who  operates  a  restaurant  known  as 
Carl's  Restaurant,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Rosen- 
klatz  who  operates  a  very  fine  Thrifty  Store 
at  that  address.  As  I  told  you.  last  week  I 
mentioned  the  names  of  two  individuals  who 
I  did  not  have  their  last  names  of,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  few  hours  I  have  received  infor- 
mation concerning  them.  I  mentioned  Sol 
and  Tom.  Sol  and  Tom's  last  name  is  Ca- 
paldo.  They  operate  and  own  a  vegetable 
market  at  2016  Amsterdam  Avenue.  I  am 
reading  the  report  that  comes  back: 

"These  two  have  been  in  this  district  for 
10  years  to  my  knowledge.  They  have  about 
10  rimners  and  comptrollers  working  for 
them.  These  two  bankers,  the  most  defiant 
bunch  you  have  ever  seen  with  respect  to  the 
law.  They  work  Amsterdam  Avenue  from  6 
ajn.  to  9  o'clock  at  night.  The  police  Just 
pass  them  up. 

"Even  during  the  reporting  of  their  ad- 
dresses and  names  last  week  until  now  they 
are  still  operating  freely.  They  must  be 
paying  out.  If  not,  why  do  not  they  pick 
them  up  when  they  see  them?  They  know 
their  spots.  It  is  a  shame  to  see  these  bums 
taking  this  money  even  off  of  relief  clients 
that  are  being  supported  by  the  taxpayers 
of  New  York.  I  figured  that  if  I  wrote  you 
you  would  be  able  to  investigate  why  the 
police  of  the  30th  precinct,  Washington 
Heights  and  also  the  headquarters  men  of 
the  special  squads  Including  the  Police 
Commissioner's  Confidential  Squad,  why 
they  do  not  run  these  bums  out  of  this 
neighborhood  once  and  for  all? 

"Is  therfe  any  way  and  why  are  not  ar- 
rangements made  so  that  these  fellows  are 
turned  over  to  Federal  authorities  for  evad- 
ing their  taxes,  especially  the  gambling  tax?" 

I  wish  to  assure  the  writer  of  this  letter 
that  I  have  done  this  and  am  working  in 
complete  cooperation  with  the  collector  of 
Internal  revenue.  ■. 


Febrtiary  18,  19  6\ 
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ihe  help  of  God 


"I  only  hope  that  with 
you  win  be  able  to  continue  on  with  your 
crusade  against  this  rottenj  element.  I  have 
lived  in  this  district  for  (jver  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  between  yoU  and  myself  have 
never  seen  gambling  as  wide  open  as  it  has 
been  going  on  in  this  preciJnct  for  the  past 
5  years.  We  know  where  |;he  fault  lies.  It 
is  nowhere  but  in  the  police  department. 
They  look  the  other  way.  Honest  people  are 
act  blind  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  say  some- 
thing that  may  hurt  their  feelings. 

"I  will  try  to  Itemize  addresses  of  stores 
that  they  operate  from  and  will  watch  them 
carefully  but  in  the  meantime  I  give  you 
these  addresses. 

The  K  and  T  Shoe  Shine  Parlor  at  500  West 
160th  Street.  Open  all  day  Sunday.  Known 
to  pick  up  bets  for  the  following  day.  Also 
they  sell  wine  and  whisky.  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  Federal  offense. 

Then  he  gives  me  the  Ucanse  number  of 
a  car  of  one  of  those  •ffiixo  operates  with 
them.  It  is  3565BX  1959,  not  renewed  as  yet, 
a  red  and  white  sports  model  brand  new 
Oldsmoblle,  1959. 

There  Is  also  George  Caipaldo,  who  is  the 
father  of  Sol  and  Tom.  i  He  operates  the 
candy  store  next  door  to  the  shoeshine 
parlor  at  502  West  160th  Street. 

Then  there  Is  the  Dexiter  Tavern,  160th 
Street  and   Amsterdam   Aivenue. 

The  next  part  of  this  lejtter  I  must  delete 
because  it  is  very  important.    I  have  already 
informed   District   Attorney   Hogan    in   New  .^ 
York  concerning  this  by  telephone  this  after- 
noon. 

I  would  like  to  bring  Ini  some  more  names 
that  have  just  been  phoned  to  me. 

The  Sol  and  Tom  operation,  501  West  160th 
Street. 
Sam's  Food  Store,  518  Wtst  159th  Street. 
Harry's  New   Broadway,  2498   West    159th 
Street. 

And  then  a  banker,  li-ou  Waltman,  521 
West  156th  Street,  Apartment  1-A. 

Then  the  Lucky  Lunch  at  2070  Amsterdam 
Avenue.  ; 

I  win  bring  before  this  pody  next  Wednes- 
day more  information  wl<)h  the  hope  that  in 
some  way  what  I  do  here  may  stimulate  the 
consslence  of  the  leaderEhlp  of  our  police 
department  in  New  Yor^  to  clean  up  the 
force  and  make  our  towiji  a  better  town  in 
which  decent  people  can  live  with  dignity 
and  without  fear. 


a  member  of  the  Internal  Revenue  staff  re- 
signed in  order  to  become  the  ikunbers  boss 
of  this  same  area. 

I  would  like  also  to  read  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  went  to  the  police  commissioner  of 
New  York  on  January  23.  Nothing  has  been 
done  concerning  this  letter.  A  copy  was 
forwarded  to  me. 

This  letter  points  out  that  the  writer  is  a 
former  teacher  In  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  and  had  been  for  many  years  a  patron 
of  the  Bickford  Restaurants  throughout  the 
city,  presently  taking  his  or  her  meals  at  the 
Bickford  Restavirant  on  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  145th  Street. 

This  letter  reads  as  follows: 


[From  the   Congressional   Record,   Feb.   3, 
1960] 
Gambling  in  the  City  of  New  York 
Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  as  I 
have  for  the  past  three  Wednesdays  to  bring 
before  this  body  and  the  Nation  the  con- 
tinued massive  Indifference  of  the  authorities 
of  my  town  toward  the  numbers  racket  plus 
the  Information  that  comes  to  me  each  week 
concerning  various  places  that  are  operating 
In  my  area  of  New  York,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  men  who  are  operating  some  of 
them,  with  the  exact  addresses. 

New  Information  has  reached  me  within 
the  past  few  minutes.  I  now  have  the  name 
and  the  address  of  a  former  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  who  was  the  dep- 
uty conector  of  Manhattan  and  who  resigned 
In  1952  to  become  the  numbers  boss  of  lower 
Harlem. 

His  name  Is  Harry  Felt,  former  address  was 
207  East  202d  Street,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  and  he 
operates  from  116th  Street  down  In  the  Har- 
lem area.  His  headquarters  are  various 
houses  on  115th  Street  between  Lenox  and 
St.  Nicholas  Avenues.  Ha  uses  two  places  for 
his  telephone  communications.  One  is  a 
restaurant  called  the  Asia  Curry  Place  at 
100  West  115th  Street.  The  other  is  the 
drugstore  on  the  corner  of  115th  Street  and 
Lenox  Avenue,  on  the  West  Side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  abscflutely  shocking  that 
a  former  official  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  who  was  In  charge  of  this  area  as 


"New  York,  N.Y., 

January  23, 1960. 
"Mr.  Stephen  P.  Kennedt, 
"Police  Commissioner,  j 

"New  York,  N.Y.  I 

"Dear  Mr.  Kennedt  :  I  am  a  former  teacher 
In  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  For 
many  years,  I  have  been  a  patron  of  the 
Bickford  restaurants  throughout  the  city. 
Presently  I  am  taking  my  meals  In  the  Bick- 
ford restaurant  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  145th  Street.  I  have  discovered  that 
gambling  has  invaded  this  restaurant  in  the 
form  of  numbers,  and  its  presence  is  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  decent  clientele. 

"The  m.en  who  have  invaded  my  favorite 
eating  place  with  their  gambling  business  are 
white  Americans.  I  have  heard  them  ad- 
dressed as  Lynch.  George,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 
They  have  a  booming  business  in  numbers 
among  the  colored  and  white  patrons.  The 
manager  of  the  restaurant  has  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  gambling  here,  as  I  have 
seen  him  making  wagers  on  the  numbers 
with  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  is  en  rapport  with 
all  the  gamblers,  and  he  is  an  avid  devotee 
of  that  phase  of  the  numbers  known  as  "sin- 
gle action.' 

"I  was  not  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of 
my  surroundings,  until  the  recent  attack  on 
the  numbers  by  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  If  the  activity  here  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  judgment,  there  is  much  truth 
to  what  the  Congressman  is  saying.  Three 
white  men  are  collecting  n\imbers  In  a  public 
restaurant,  every  day,  without  Interference 
from  the  police. 

"Despite  what  I  have  seen.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  apparent  immu- 
nity of  these  men  is  due  to  any  deal  with 
the  police.  I  should  prefer  to  believe  that 
Is  mere  coincidence  that  they  have  not  been 
arrested.    Is  it  coincidence? 

'I  would  like  a  definitive  answer. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

"Retired." 
I  therefore  sent  the  commissioner  a  tele- 
gram today  asking  him  for  the  good  of  our 
town  to  tranfer  from  upper  Manhattan  the 
three  police  inspectors  who  now  are  in  charge. 
Inspector  Burns.  Inspector  Nldos,  and  In- 
spector Whalen;  and  I  said  In  this  telegram, 
"I  am  not  bringing  any  charges  against  these 
three  men."  but  I  state  that  in  view  of  the 
massive  indifference  and  continued  flagrant 
disregard  of  law  that  for  the  good  of  our 
town  this  action  Is  long  overdue.  Harlem 
needs  new  police  chiefs. 

I  finally  would  like  to  put  Into  the  Record 
another  list:  and  may  I  say  so  far  I  have  put 
into  the  Record  about  50  places  with  the 
names  of  gamblers  In  charge,  and  not  a  single 
one  of  these  stores  that  are  being  used  as 
fronts  have  written  to  me  saying  that  I  was 
wrong. 

Now  I  would  like  to  put  some  more  m. 
These  are  places  being  operated  by  bankers, 
mainly,  Vincent  Curbello  and  Phllly  Black. 
These  are  known  hoods.  These  are  the  places 
they  are  operating:  29  East  104th  Street,  El 
Flaco-  860  Lexington  Avenue,  a  bakery;  In 
a  bar  and  grill  at  115-116  Lexington  Avenue, 
the  Friendly  Bar;  and  another  bar  and  grill 


called  the  Flat  Tone  at  Third  Avenue  and 
106th  Street;  and  a  store  called  the  Past 
Harry  Store,  a  good  name  for  It,  216  East 
112th  Street;  and  then  three  bankers  oper- 
ating on  111th  Street,  at  14,  18,  and  26  East 
111th  Street. 

I  trust  that  I  wUl  have  more  Information 
next  week.  I  again  say  that  I  hope  the 
police  department  of  ovu-  town  will  see  that 
this  corruption  if  not  wiped  out  is  at  least 
subdued. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  25, 
1960] 
The  Immorality  of  the  New  York 
Police  Department  Headquarters 
Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  continue 
my  attempt  to  bring  law  and  order  or  some 
semblance  of  it  back  to  my  hometown.  New 
York  City,  a  series  that  I  have  been  under- 
taking  from    this   floor   since    the    opening 
week  of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  time  has  come  to  explode  a  new  dodge 
now  being  employed  against  the  forward 
progress  of  the  Negro  citizen:  that  appoint- 
ments to  high  office  should  not  be  made  "on 
a  basis  of  race." 

No  less  a  person  than  Stephen  P.  Kennedy, 
the  police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  is  the  most  recent  public  figure  to 
employ  this  ironic  technique.  Recently,  I 
urged  him  to  appoint  a  qualified  Negro  as 
one  of  his  several  deputy  commissioners. 
Posing  as  some  kind  of  righteous  American, 
he  loftily  refused  on  the  basis  that  he  did 
not  make  appointments  "on  the  basis  of 
race." 

Since  the  Negro  people  were  freed  as  slaves, 
the  whole  of  this  country  has  been  working 
to  correct  a  terrible  wrong  and  balance  the 
sheet  of  democracy.  One  of  the  means  of 
balancing  the  sheet  has  been  the  appoint- 
ment of  qualified  Negro  citizens  to  high  office. 
It  is  part  of  our  record  that  whenever  these 
precedent-making  appointments  occurred,  all 
of  us  have  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  accomplishing  the  American  dream  of 
full  democracy  for  everyone. 

Now,  when  the  police  commissioner  of  the 
greatest  city  on  earth  is  urged  to  participate 
in  the  American  dream,  he  arrogantly  re- 
fuses to  do  so  and  takes  a  pious  attitude  in 
the  bargain,  he  is  fooling  no  one.  An  honest 
and  sympathetic  public  official  would  never 
take  such  a  counterfeit  position  in  the  face 
of  the  Negro's  long  struggle  for  status. 

When  I  asked  the  commissioner  to  appoint 
a  Negro,  I  laid  emphasis  on  qualification  and 
representation.  To  appoint  a  Negro  on  the 
the  basis  of  race  would  mean  making  such 
an  appointment  regardless  of  qualifications. 
I  did  not,  as  the  commissioner  well  knows, 
ask  for  such  an  appointment.  It  is  foolish 
on  the  commissioner's  part  to  pretend  in 
public  that  I  did.  On  the  contrary,  I  called 
for  adequate  representation  of  our  vast  Negro 
population  in  the  higher  councils  of  the 
police  department. 

I  feel,  as  does  the  mayor's  committee  on 
Harlem  affairs,  that  a  qualified  Negro  com- 
missioner could  not  only  make  a  fine  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  minority  problems, 
but  lift  the  prestige  of  the  department  In 
the  eyes  of  our  minority  citizens  and  give 
a  higher  morale  to  minority  rank-and-file 
members  of  the  department.  Any  rational 
person  will  agree  that  this  has  been  and  is 
a   valid  position. 

But  there  is  a  far  deeper  significance  in 
the  police  commissioner's  arrogant  and 
counterfeit  position.  It  is  basic  in  our  form 
of  government  that  police  power  and  mili- 
tary power  are  to  be  subjected  at  all  times 
to  clvnian  control  under  the  will  of  the 
people.  Something  Is  basically  wrong  when 
a  servant  of  the  people — In  this  Instance,  the 
police  commissioner — can  publicly  thumb  his 
nose  at  elected  officials  and  responsible  citi- 
zens' groups  seeking  redress. 
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The  police  department  of  the  city  of  New 
York  has  become  a  law  anto  itself,  respon- 
sible to  no  one.  It  rolls  along  making  Its 
own  rules  and  laws  and  treating  the  people 
as  if  they  were  the  servants.  Our  cxperiende 
has  been  that  when  a  community  of  citi- 
zens criticizes  or  protests  some  action  or 
inaction  of  our  own  police  department  the 
immediate  answer  they  get  is  an  arrogant 
statement  in  the  press  from  the  commis- 
sioner, immediately  followed  by  the  dis- 
patching of  shock  troops  to  the  area  in  an 
open  attempt  to  intimidate  the  people.  This 
callous  contempt  for  the  people  has  bred  in 
the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New 
York  the  resultant  contempt  for  the  laws  of 
rights  and  crime  and  corruption. 

For  instance,  in  a  city  and  State  where 
laws  against  discrimination  in  employment 
are  in  effect,  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  chief  prac- 
titioners of  discrimination.  Not  only  are 
there  no  Negroes  on  the  commissioner  level„ 
out  of  60  inspectors,  only  1  is  a  Negro;  out 
of  212  captains,  there  is  not  a  single  Negro; 
out  of  750  lieutenants,  only  about  10  are 
Negro — the  figures  get  worse  the  farther 
down  the  line  we  go.  These  figures  reveal 
that  unless  there  is  a  change  of  heart  in  both 
the  police  commissioner's  office  and  in  the 
manner  of  selection  the  Negro  will  never 
win  adequate  representation  in  the  police 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

For  some  weeks  now  I  have  been  outlining 
the  flagrant  discrimination  in  arrests  in  the 
nvunbers  racket  in  New  York  City,  and  par- 
ticularly Harlem.  It  is  apparent  to  even  the 
casual  observer  that  this  racket  could  not 
exist  without  the  tacit  approval  of  the  police 
department.  Nevertheless.  I  have  refrained 
from  making  any  charges  against  the  police 
department  in  hopes  that  it  would  clean  its 
own  house.  Obviously,  viewing  the  attitude 
of  the  conunissioner,  this  will  never  happen. 

Today,  therefore,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  an  area  of  suspicion  that  the  police  de- 
partment is  in  partnership  in  this  racket  is 
increasing  by  the  hour.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  commissioner  ought  to  resign,  and 
that  the  mayor  ought  to  appoint  an  interim 
board  of  responsible  citizens  to  clean  up  the 
mess.  Barring  such  immediate  and  forth- 
right action,  it  is  highly  possible  that  the 
city  of  New  York  may  be  facing  some  such 
scandalous  situation  with  its  police  depart- 
ment as  now  exists  In  the  city  of  Chicago. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  New  York 
Times  lambasted  me  for  criticizing  the  police 
commissioner,  accusing  me  of  carrying  on  a 
personal  vendetta  with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  try- 
ing to  "push  him  around."  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  Mr.  Kennedy,  only  with  his  injudi- 
cious handling  of  the  office  of  police  com- 
missioner, a  post  of  vital  importance  to  my 
people.  Li€t  the  New  York  Times  defend  the 
rank  discrimination  existing  in  the  depart- 
ment under  Mr.  Kennedy;  let  the  Times  de- 
fend the  merciless  rackets  that  rob  the  poor 
and  exist  in  New  York  City;  let  the  Times 
dare  to  conduct  an  appraisal  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
from  among  his  own  men  In  the  department 
and  it  will  discover  that  the  man  the  Times 
calls  one  of  the  best  New  York  has  had  is 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  commissioners  in 
the  history  of  New  York  in  his  own  departj- 
ment. 

The  Times  goes  on  to  say  in  its  editorial 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  fears  no  one,  not  even  the 
mayor.  What  the  Times  should  have  said 
was  that  the  commissioner  is  responsible  to 
no  one,  not  even  the  mayor.  The  people  of 
New  York  did  not  elect  Mr.  Kennedy;  they 
did  elect  Mayor  Wagner,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  comes  down  off  his  throne 
and  realizes  this  simple  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  police  department  of  New  York  City.  In 
recent  years,  had  as  a  deputy  police  commis- 
sioner at  least  one  qualified  Negro,  until  Mr. 
Kennedy  became  police  commissioner.  Since 
then  this  policy  has  now  developed  into  a 


total  lily-white  policy.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  appoint  a  qualified  man  from 
the  Negro-Puerto  Rican  uptown  community. 
The  mayor's  own  commission  asked  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy to  do  likewise.  He  refused  and  has 
just  appointed  within  the  past  few  hours  a 
lawyer  from  New  York  by  the  name  of 
Leonard  Reisman,  special  assistant  in  the 
State  attorney  general's  office.  He  is  now 
deputy  police  commissioner  in  charge  of  li- 
censing. Mr.  Reisman,  no  doubt,  is  a  quali- 
fied man,  but  this  is  a  position  that  was  held 
for  years  by  Negro  members  of ^the  uptown 
community. 

Now,  why  is  all  this?  I  believe  that  it 
is  due  to  the*  fact  that  there  is  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  high-ranking 
'  officers  of  the  police  department  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  gangster  element  of  our  town 
insofar  as  it  operates  in  the  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  communities.  This  they  could  not  do 
with  a  Negro  in  a  high-command  position. 

I  would  4ike  to  place  in  the  Record  a  com- 
plaint which  was  made  by  a  citizen  on  August 
17  of  last  year  and  again  on  September  9 
of  last  year  in  which  this  citizen  complained 
to  the  supervising  assistant  chief  inspector 
of  the  police  department,  Mr.  John  Walsh, 
that  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Ester  James, 
1744  Amsterdam  Avenue,  was  extorting 
money  from  gamblers  and  those  operating 
numbers  in  the  uptown  area  for  the  purpose 
of  transmitting  this  money  to  police  officers. 
Even  though  this  complaint  was  made  on 
August  17  and  renewed  September  9,  the  po- 
lice department  has  not  stopped  this  prac- 
tice; no  investigation  has  been  made,  and 
Ester  James  continues  to  be  the  payoff 
woman  for  the  police  department  higher  ups. 
I  would  like  to  place  that  complaint  In  the 
Record  at  this  time : 

"New  York,  N.Y.,  Septetnber  9, 1959. 

"Mr.  John  Walsh, 

"Supe/vising  Assistant  Chief  Inspector, 

"New  York,  N.Y. 

"Dear  Mr.  Walsh:  On  or  about  August  17, 
1959,  I  went  to  your  office  to  make  a  com- 
plaint against  Ester  James.  1744  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  for  the  crime  of  extortion.  You 
were  on  vacation  at  the  time,  and  I  was 
referred  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Nlelson.  In  his 
office  I  talked  with  Lieutenants  Qutnlan  and 
Deegan.  and  gave  them  Information  to  the 
effect  that  my  business  partner,  Freddie 
Predrlcks,  was  paying  Mrs.  James  to  prevent 
her  from  exposing  our  gambling  activities. 
In  addition  to  making  this  complaint,  I  gave 
them  the  names  of  other  gamblers  who  were 
also  paying  Mrs.  James  not  to  expose  them. 
When  these  were  called,  they,  in  turn,  named 
others  from  whom  this  woman  had  extorted 
money  under  threat  of  exposure. 

"During  the  time  that  Lieutenants  Qulnlan 
and  Deegan  handled  the  investigation,  they 
were  both  honest  and  sincere  In  their  ap- 
proach toward  the  complainants.  They  were 
only  concerned  with  doing  a  thorough  police 
Job  of  investigation.  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  have  completed  the  job,  long  since. 
If  they  had  been  allowed  to  continue.  How- 
ever, the  Investigation  has  slowed  down,  and 
it  appears  that  Justice  will  be  defeated,  due 
to  the  untimely  Intervention  of  Assistant 
Chief  Inspector  James  Nldds. 

"Neither  I  nor  any  of  the  other  complain- 
ants against  Ester  James  wanted  Mr.  Nidds  to 
participate  In  the  Investigation.  Our  reason 
for  not  wanting  him  to  participate  is  that 
Ester  James  has  been  an  informant  for  Mr. 
Nidds  for  more  than  3  years.  And  for  the 
additional  reason,  that  Mr.  Nidds  had  been 
informed  on  two  occasions  by  Carlos  Duran, 
one  of  the  complainants  against  Mrs.  James, 
that  she  had  extorted  money  from  him.  In 
each  Instance  the  Information  was  Ignored 
by  Mr.  Nldds.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  his  failure  to  check  on  the  woman,  sub- 
sequent to  the  complaint  of  Duran.  Is  either 
an  act  of  omission  or  commission  with  respect 
to  the  duties  of  bis  office. 


"I  believe  ^hat  the  men  working  on  the  In- 
vestigation, under  the  command  of  Mr.  Nidds. 
are  not  sincere  and  are  conducting  a  pseudo- 
Investlgation.  It  seems  that  their  purpose  is 
to  sabotage  the  investigation,  and  to  white- 
wash the  charges  that  have  been  made 
against  Ester  James.  Some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  these  investigators  are  seeth- 
ing with  Intimidation.  Complainants  have 
been  told,  if  you  prosecute  the  woman  and 
convict  her,  she  can  counter  and  have  you 
prosecuted  for  income  tax  evasion.  Another 
complainant  was  threatened  with  a  punch 
in  the  mouth,  when  he  refuted  a  statement 
made  by  an  investigator.  Who  is  shielding 
whom? 

"No  police  officer  should  be  allowed  to 
shield  a  felon.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  function  of  a  police  officer,  even  an  as- 
sistant chief  Inspector.  Is  to  keep  the  peace. 
He  cannot  sit  In  jv^dgment  upon  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  and  personally  decide  their 
guilt  or  innocence.  That  power  has  been 
delegated  to  the  courts  by  our  Constitution. 
Neither  Mr.  Nidds  nor  the  men  working  un- 
der his  command  are  above  the  law.  They, 
too,  are  bound  by  Its  precepts.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  they  are  under  a  duty  to  see  to  It 
that  justice  is  not  defeated. 

"The  people  who  have  complained  against 
this  woman,  and  many  others  who  would 
like  to  complain  against  her.  do  not  profess 
to  be  angels.  They  are  gamblers  and  they 
admit  it.  All  of  them,  at  one  time  or.  an- 
other, have  been  arrested,  arraigned,  and  con- 
victed for  the  crime  of  policy.  This,  however, 
does  not  give  anyone  the  right  to  extort 
money  from  them.  Ester  James  found  that 
gamblers  were  easy  prey,  because  of  their 
willingness  to  pay  to  avoid  being  exposed. 
Their  crime,  under  the  law,  Is  a  misdemeanor, 
but  extorting  money  under  threat  of  ex- 
posure Is  a  felony. 

"All  of  the  complainants  against  Ester 
James  are  willing  to  testify  under  oath,  if 
Mr.  Nidds  will  allow  them  to  do  so.  Many 
of  them  are  afraid  to  give  him  Information 
against  her,  because  they  believe  that  he  Is 
trying  to  protect  her.  I  know  that  the  in- 
vestigation is  doomed  to  failure.  If  It  con- 
tinues under  his  direction. 

"Unless  your  office  can  close  out  this  inves- 
tigation, I  will  be  forced  to  take  my  case  to 
/  the  press. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"Harleston  Patterson." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  also  say  that 
after  an  intensive  search  we  believe  we 
have  now  found  another  bagman  for  the 
police  department  of  New  York.  You  will 
recall  that  I  mentioned  previously  that  the 
former  bagman  was  an  ex-police  sergeant, 
Joseph  Luberda.  Judge  Mullen,  in  sentenc- 
ing him  for  2  years,  said  that  he  was  the 
bagman,  and  the  assistant  district  attorney 
to  District  Attorney  Prank  Hogan  charged 
before  the  grand  Jtiry  that  he  was  the  bag- 
man. 

Since  then  we  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  who  is  the  new  bagman  for  the  police 
department.  I  believe  I  now  have  his  name 
and  his  address.  The  salary  of  a  police  ser- 
geant runs  about  $7,000  a  year.  I  have  now 
the  name  of  a  police  sergeant  who  lives  lux- 
uriously In  New  Jersey.  He  has  a  very  Im- 
pressive home,  including  a  private  swimming 
pool.  The  house  is  a  house  that  bespeaks  a 
man  of  substantial  Income.  It  Is  located  on 
Taylor  Mill  Road  in  Engllshtown,  N.J.  The 
name  of  this  police  sergeant  Is  Steve  DeRosa. 
He  Is  now  attached  to  the  police  academy. 
But  even  though  he  is  attached  to  the  police 
academy  he  Is  seen  in  my  district  around  the 
first  of  each  month  visiting  all  the  places 
that  I  have  named  as  number  drops  and 
many  others.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  of- 
ficer In  the  police  academy  should  at  any 
time  visit  any  other  precinct  and  especially 
the  same  precinct  each  month,  going  only 
to  those  places  that  have  already  been  named 
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by  me  as  numbers  headquarters.  If  this  Is 
done,  then  there  must  be  some  connection. 
The  fact  that  he  has  thi$  luxurious  house 
with  a  swimming  pool  In,  the  high-Income 
bracket  area  In  New  Jersey  shows  that  he  Is 
getting  some  Income  other  than  $7,000  a  year. 
"New  Yor«:  State  Crime  Commlssion, 
"New  York,  N.Y.  i 

"Dear  Sirs:  I  believe  tl^at  It  would  be  of 
Interest  to  the  commissitm  to  know  that 
Police  Sgt.  Steve  DeRosa  Is  the  counterpart 
of  former  Police  Sgt.  Joseph  Luberta.  If  the 
commission  will  recall  Sergeant  Luberta  was 
arrested  in  Rockland  County  last  spring. 
During  his  trial  for  conteimpt,  in  which  he 
was  convicted,  Luberta  was  referred  to  by 
the  district  attorney  as  a  'bagman.' 

"Sergeant  DeRosa  Is  a  member  of  the  police 
department,  and  at  present  he  is  attached  to 
the  police  academy.  His  duties  at  the  acad- 
emy, however,  do  not  conflict  with  his  duties 
as  a  'bagman.'  He  attendp  to  his  graft  col- 
lecting activities  between  the  1st  and  3d  of 
the  month,  visiting  all  of  the  places  named 
by  Congressman  Powell  Jocated  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  seventh  division. 

"The  graft  collected  by  DeRosa  is  carried 
on  his  person  in  sealed  envelopes.  Each 
envelop  bears  a  notation  which  indicates  the 
amount  of  money  It  coatains,  the  person 
from  whom  it  was  received  and  the  office  to 
which  It  Is  to  be  dellvereld.  In  addition  to 
these  envelopes  he  carrle$  a  list,  similar  to 
Luberta's,  which  shows  the  status  of  the 
gamblers  from  whom  money  is  collected. 
According  to  the  list,  each  gambler  Is  either 
paid  up,  late,  or  dropped.  The  principal 
client  and  chief  beneficiary  of  the  nefarious 
services  rendered  by  tht  sergeant  Is  the 
Borough  Headquarters  Mjmhattan  West. 

"In  the  refreshing  atmosphere  of  his  New 
Jersey  mansion  the  sergeant  has  surrounded 
himself  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  These 
creature  comforts  bespeak  a  man  of  good 
taste  and  substantial  Income.  The  house  Is 
located  on  Taylor  Mill  Eoad,  Engllshtown, 
and  is  complete  with  eu'ery  modern  con- 
venience, including  a  swimming  pool.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  nialntaln  this  place 
on  the  scanty  salary  of  a  police  sergeant. 
"Respectfully  your^ 

"Taxpayer." 
Also  I  have  had  sent  to  me  anony- 
mously— it  arrived  today-f-a  copy  of  a  com- 
plaint made  to  the  New  |  York  State  Crime 
Commission.  This  complftlnt  lists  the  exact 
amounts  of  money  paid  bff  each  month  by 
the  numbers  banker  to  the  various  sections 
of  the  police  force  of  Newi  York.  Each  num- 
bers banker  has  to  pay  froin  $2,500  to  $3,000  a 
month  in  protection  ranging  from  the  top  of 
the  division  on  down  to  the  lieutenants,  ser- 
geants, uniformed  officers;  two  shifts  of  radio 
cars,  all  the  detective  squ&d  Including  plaln- 
clothesmen,  lieutenants,  and  sergeants.  I 
submit  this  as  a  copy  of  A  complaint  already 
made  to  the  New  York  State  Crime  Commis- 
sion, for  the  Record,  today. 
(The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows:) 
"To  operate  with  protection  all  policy  spots 
are  required  to  have  a  contract  with  the 
various  offices  of  the  jx)lice  department. 
Such  a  contract  Is  generally  referred  to  as  a 
'pad.'  All  pads  are  due  on  the  1st  of  the 
month,  and  must  be  paid  not  later  than  the 
3d. 

"The  list  below  is  a  breakdown  of  a  policy 
pad.  The  totals  that  are  followed  by  an 
asterisk  ( • )  vary  In  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  assigned  to  the  precinct.  The 
total  cost  of  a  pad  may  reach  as  high  as 
•3,000  a  month,  due  to  fluctuations  In  the 
number  of  men  that  are  carried  by  a  given 
office.  I 

'T>ivlslon I $420 

Borough  headquarters..* 275 

Police  commissioner . 275 

First  deputy  police  comtnlssloner 275 

Chief  inspector ii. 275 
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"precinct 

"Captain $50 

23  sergeants  at  $10. 230* 

8  lieutenants 1 160* 

Uniformed  officers  on  post 192* 

Radio  cars  (2  shifts) 192 

"detective  squad 

"33  detectives 

Detective  lieutenant 

Detective  sergeant 


830» 
50* 
25 


"Total 2.749 

"Officers  on  post  and  officers  In  radio  cars 
are  paid  dally,  all  others  are  paid,  in  ad- 
vance, monthly." 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  that  the 
president  of  the  Policemen's  Benevolent 
Association  of  New  York — the  man  elected 
by  the  24,000  members  as  their  president — 
whose  name  is  John  Cacasse,  was  on  televi- 
sion with  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler].  Before  Mr. 
Celler  and  the  distinguished  Republican 
State  senator  of  New  York,  McNeal  Mitchell, 
Cacasse  said  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  in  New 
York  City  brought  the  morale  of  the  police 
department  to  a  new  low.  He  Is  trying  to 
"dog  the  men  Into  submission." 

He  said  that  there  Is  a  compulsory  arrest 
quota  for  each  policeman  In  New  York.  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  said: 

"Spell  that  out.  You  mean  that  the  police 
are  given  a  quota  as  to  how  many  arrests 
they  are  to  make?" 

And  the  president  of  the  policemen's  be- 
nevolent association,  Mr.  Cacasse,  said: 

"Yes;  how  many  arrests  and  what  kind 
every  month,  and  they  are  told,  if  you  don't 
do  this,  there  are  4,000  men  waiting  to  take 
your  job." 

When  I  began  this  crusade  there  were 
people  saying.  "Why  argue  against  the  num- 
bers? Everybody  gambles."  That  may  be 
true,  but  we  do  not  want  gambling  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  narcotics.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  man  who  is  in  favor  of  that 
except  the  gangsters  themselves. 

Since  I  began  this  crusade  I  have  been 
working  hand  In  glove  with  the  Narcotics 
Division  of  our  Federal  Government.  There 
are  special  agents  working  In  New  York  now 
on  the  Information  I  have  received. 

There  Is  a  pattern  of  collaboration  between 
the  numbers  bankers,  the  Mafia,  the  syndi- 
cate, the  combine,  and  the  narcotics  ped- 
dlers. Certain  arrests  have  been  made  which 
indicate  that  both  numbers  and  narcotics 
are  being  operated  by  the  same  groups. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  one  com- 
bination of  thugs  has  Just  been  revealed  to 
me.  It  Is  a  combination  called  Sam  and 
Mannle.  It  operates  drugs  and  nvunbers 
together,  with  headquarters  at  310  St.  Nich- 
olas Avenue,  325  West  126th  Street,  and  303 
West  106th  Street. 

When  a  James  Russell  came  to  my  church 
two  Sundays  ago  he  was  scared  to  death  be- 
cause these  two  men,  Sam  and  Mannle, 
thought  he  was  conveying  Information  to 
me.  He  was  not.  I  never  heard  of  him. 
He  came  to  me  and  begged  me  to  protectJ;ilm. 
The  result  is  that  this  past  Friday  flight 
James  Russell  was  badly  beaten  and  Is  In 
serious  shape.  In  1956  a  man  that  worked 
with  them  by  the  name  of  Charles  Turner 
was  also  beaten  by  Mannle  and  Sam,  and 
later  his  body  was  found  floating  In  the  East 
River  In  the  Harlem  area. 

Yet  In  the  face  of  all  this  the  poljce  com- 
missioner of  New  York  refuses  to  move,  re- 
fuses to  do  anything.  All  he  does  Is  attack 
me  personally.  But  here  are  the  facts;  I  have 
presented  them  week  after  week,  and  I  will 
present  them  as  long  as  I  have  strength. 

I  am  now  going  to  name,  in  addition  to 
those  I  have  named,  18  more  places  operating 
In  the  Puerto  Rican  area. 

46  East  112th  Street.  Grocery  store,  Mr. 
Boyer,  who  Is  the  owner  and  banker. 


124  East  110th  Street,  apartment  6,  Mr. 
Juan  Soto,  contrcJller. 

115  East  110th  Street,  a  candy  store,  where 
the  controller's  name  Is  Serpa. 

134  East  110th  Street.  Grocery  store,  Juan 
Soto  Is  the  controller  there  and  a  collectqr. 

1620  Madison  Avenue,  where  Santiago 
Rodriguez  operates  as  a  collector. 

123-127  East  110th  Street,  where  Miguel 
Cordero  operates  as  a  collector. 

25  East  105th  Street,  apartment  43,  where 
Petra  operates  as  a  collector. 

133  East  109th  Street,  where  Luiz  operates 
in  a  grocery  store  as  a  collector. 

65  East  110th  Street,  apartment  2.  They 
sell  heroin  and  also  collect  numbers — nar- 
cotics and  nmnbers. 

18  East  105th  Street.  There  Is  a  controller 
operating  on  the  ground  floor  front. 

139  East  110th  Street,  a  collector  operating 
out  of  a  restaurant. 

83  East  111th  Street.  There  is  a  butcher 
store  there  where  a  collector  operates. 

1861  Lexington  Avenue.  There  Is  a  restau- 
rant where  the  father  of  Julia  Rosa  operates 
as  a  collector. 

1860  Lexington  Avenue.  Phillip  Blake  op- 
erates as  a  banker  at  a  bakery. 

25  East  105th  Street.  There  Is  a  grocery 
store  where  there  Is  a  collector. 

18  East  105th  Street,  a  candy  store  where 
Serafina  Is  the  controller  and  the  owner. 

87  East  111th  Street.  There  Is  a  restaurant 
there  where  policeman  MacDonald  knows 
everything  connected  with  that. 

112-114  "East  111th  Street.  At  the  front 
apartment  on  the  right  side  as  you  go  in 
there  Is  a  controller  operating. 

This  does  not  mean  all  of  these  addresses 
are  owned  by  the  numbers  gangsters.  The 
owners  of  these  stores  and  restaurants  and 
apartments  are  terrified,  In  many  Instances, 
by  these  people  and  so  they  are  operating  out 
of  their  premises,  even  though  the  owners 
do  not  desire  to  cooperate  with  them. 

I  will  continue  next  week  with  more  in- 
formation from  the  Narcotic  Division,  and  I 
trust  by  that  time  from  the  New  York  State 
Commission  Against  Crime. 

Again  I  ask,  what  Is  Mr.  Kennedy  going 
to  do?  When  is  the  mayor  going  to  put  Into 
office  a  commissioner  who  will  not  allow  his 
men  to  do  business  with  these  narcotics  and 
numbers  racketeers?  When  will  the  vast 
majority  of  our  police  department  have  their 
morale  restored? 


[Prom   the   Congressional  Record,  Mar.  2, 

1960] 

The  Immoralitt  of  the  New  York  Police 

Department  Headquarters 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  9 
weeks  I  have  been  bringing  before  this  body 
the  shocking  situation  of  Immorality  in  our 
Police  Department  of  New  York  City  and  the 
boldness  of  the  Mafia,  the  syndicate  and  the 
combine  in  fiauntlng  the  law  by  operating 
gambling  and  narcotics  with  the  condone- 
ment  of  some  members  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

On  last  Thursday  I  Introduced  what  I 
thought  was  the  new  "bagman"  In  the  policy 
racket,  the  bagman  for  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  New  York,  Police  Sgt.  Stephen  De- 
Rosa.*  As  the  Record  Indicates,  I  produced 
this  Information  on  the  basis  of  a  carbon 
copy  of  a  complaint  made  to  the  New  York 
State  Crime  Commission. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  House  and 
I  am  sure  to  the  Congressional  Record  that 
Sgt.  Stephen  DeRosa  resigned  suddenly  frcMn 
the  police  department  that  night,  that  he 
refused  to  take  with  him  his  terminal  leave 
of  $700  because  If  he  had  done  so  he  would 
have  had  to  stay  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  police  department,  and  when  brought  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  after  appearing  for  10 
minutes,  he  pleaded  exhaustion. 

The  New  York  Post  immediately  began 
this  last  Monday  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
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policy  racket  in  New  York,  in  which  they 
charged  without  benefit  of  Immimlty  that 
millions  have  been  paid  out  to  the  Police 
Department  of  New  York  to  protect  the  num- 
bers game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  of  these  articles  may  be  printed  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  the 
purport  of  it?  Is  it  exposing  corruption  In 
the  New  York  Police  Department?  s 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  sir;  detailed. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

"[From  the  New  York  Post,  Feb.  29,  1960] 
"inside  the  policy  r.^cket:  millions  in  pay- 
offs TO  cops ARTICLE   1 

"(By  Ted  Poston  with  Alfred  Hendricks,  Irv- 
ing Lieberman  and  Richard  Montague) 

"This  Is  the  story  of  the  pad. 

"It  is  the  story  of  a  multl-mllllon-dollar 
collaboration  between  members  of  the  police 
vice  squad  and  powerful  policy  barons,  many 
of  them  with  Mafia  connections,  to  control 
and  perpetuate  the  numbers  racket  In  the 
five  boroughs. 

"It  is  the  story  oT  day-by-day,  week-by- 
week,  month-by-month  graft  which  Is  so 
vast  as  to  stagger  the  Imagination  of  the 
men  actually  on  the  take. 

"Before  we  tell  the  story,  let  us  make  one 
point  clear.  Not  all  police  officers  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  police  department 
are  venal.  Most  of  the  men  are  honest  en- 
forcers of  the  law — even  in  areas  where  the 
policy  racket  flourishes.  But  this  Is  not  to 
minimize  the  effect  on  department  morale 
where  the  minority  fattens  on  graft  in  the 
open  view  of  honest  policemen — and  the 
public. 

"Veteran  police  officials  told  the  Post  dur- 
ing this  newspaper's  Investigation  of  the 
policy  racket  that  there  are  men  who  have 
accumulated  so  much  money  from  the  pad 
that  they  can  scarcely  find  ways  to  spend 
It  without  getting  In  trouble.  There  are 
others  who  are  trying  desparately  to  get  out 
of  the  department  before  the  bubble  bursts, 
but  their  superiors  won't  let  them. 

"And  there  are  others,  these  oCaclals  say, 
who  never  rose  above_  the  rank  of  plaln- 
clothesman  before  they  retired  but  now  own 
prosperous  businesses  in  the  South  and 
West — businesses  set  up  with  their  own  cap- 
ital. 

"What  is  the  pad? 

"The  pad  is  the  police-approved^  list  of 
spots  or  locations  where  'official  protection' 
is  guaranteed  In  the  6-day-a-week  operation 
of  the  numbers  racket. 

"A  spot  might  be  a  grocery  store  or  a  tailor 
shop,  a  luncheonette  or  a  poolroom.  It 
might  be  a  bank  of  elevators  In  a  Wall  Street 
office  building.  It  might  be  an  elevator  or  a 
newsstand  In  the  garment  center. 

"It  can  be  any  agreed-upon  place  where 
a  numbers  player  can  openly  place  his  dally 
wager  without  being  molested  by  the  cops. 
It  might  be  even  a  specified  hallway  in  a  Har- 
lem tenement. 

"A  spot  or  location,  however,  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  a  policy  bank.  A  bank  may — 
and  many  of  them  do — have  a  score  of  spots 
In  just  one  police  precinct.  But  each  spot 
must  be  approved  by  the  police  for  the  pad 
And  each  spot  on  the  pad  must  be  paid  for 
in  cash. 

"And  who  shares  In  fixed  fees  collected  for 
this  legal  operation  of  an  Illegal  racket?  The 
payoffs  are  hot  limited  to  vice  squad  plain- 
clothesmen  assigned  to  the  suppression  of 
vice  and  gambling  but  are  distributed  regu- 
larly to  sergeants,  lieutenants,  captains,  and, 
in  many  cases,  to  some  of  their  superiors. 


"This  Is  how  the  cash  flows: 

"The  cop  on  the  beat — low  man  on  the 
totem  pole — collects  from  each  spot  on  the 
pad  In  his  area  dally.  There  are  three  dally 
shifts;  each  cop  on  each  shift  makes  his  own 
collection. 

"The  two  men  in  the  squad  car  whose 
patrol  Includes  the  pad  collect -their  blanket 
payment  weekly.  This  frees  them  from  the 
t^k  of  dally  collefctlon. 

"The  men  on  the  take  In  the  precincts,  the 
divisions,  the  borough  commands,  and  the 
special  squads,  on  up  to  officials  In  police 
headquarters  Itself,  receive  their  share  of  th» 
payoffs  from  their  own  special  pickup  men 
once  each  month. 

"To  operate  on  a  full  pad — that  is,  to  buy 
protection  from  the  botton  to  the  top — 
costs  each  spot,  even  If  It's  just  a"  tenement 
hallway,  about  $2,500  a  month.  The  tariff 
Is  scaled  proportionately  higher  for  those 
spots  and  locations  where  the  dally  play  is 
greater. 

"On  the  waterfront 

"And  here  Is  why  veteran  police  officials 
call  the  graft  take  astronomical: 

"The  Post  Investigation  of  just  90  approved 
spots  In  a  single  section  of  Harlem  indicated 
that  specified  payments  to  the  police  in- 
volved exceeded  $220,000  a  month,  or  an 
annual  take  of  more  than  $2,500,000. 

"  'But  you  niust  remember,'  one  official  ex- 
pert told  the  Post,  'that,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  the  numbers  play  in  Harlem  comprises 
only  a  fraction  of  the  dally  play  Ini  all  bor- 
oughs. You  have  to  multiply  the  Harlem 
take  many  times  to  get  anywhere  near  the 
real  figure  for  the  "ice"  paid  out  by  policy. 

"  'There  are  80  precincts  in  New  York  City, 
and  In  my  experience  In  all  5  boroughs,  I 
have  not  found  a  single  one  In  which  a  pad 
for  policy  isn't  maintained  In  one  form  or 
another. 

"  'Of  course,  Harlem  Is  the  happy  hunting 
ground  for  the  boys  who  get  greedy.  They 
can  get  their  regular  take  from  the  operators 
of  the  pad  and  their  shakedown  from  some 
of  the  small  fry  for  an  additional  taste — 
something  extra — without  risking  too  much 
of  a  squawk.' 

"The  Post  began  digging  into  the  numbers 
game  In  January  after  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  charged  that  the  police  In 
Harlem  were  running  Negro  bankers  out  of 
business  and  turning  the  game  over  to 
whites — mainly  Italians,  although  Powell 
also  spoke  of  Jewish  policy  racketeers  in  one 
speech  from  his  Harlem  pulpit. 

"The  inquiry  spread  to  all  sections  of  the 
city  as  it  became  apparent  that  Harlem 
furnished  only  a  fraction  of  the  astounding 
sums  bet  daily  on  a  sucker's  game. 

"The  Post  team  established  that  the  gross 
numbers  business  written  every  day  on  the 
waterfront — In  Manhattan.  In  Brooklyn,  on 
Staten  Island — exceeds  Harlem's  action  on 
Its  best  days.  They  also  found  that  It  was 
easier  to  get  down  on  the  figure  in  any 
section  of  the  garment  center  at  that  mo- 
ment than  It  was  to  get  similar  action  on, 
say,  Lenox  Avenue.  (The  heat  happened  to 
be  on  uptown,  of  course,  as  a  result  of 
Powell's  blasts  at  the  police  from  his  pulpit 
and  on  the  floor  of  Congress.) 

"In  staid  Wall  Street,  few  people  had  to 
walk  fvirther  than  a  designated  elevator  or  a 
newsstand  In  his  building  or  around  the 
corner  to  make  a  dally  bet.  Such  big  num- 
bers bet  are  placed  in  the  financial  district 
that  the  total  play  there  appears  to  exceed 
the  entire  take  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section  of  Brooklyn. 

"The  Bronx — once  the  stamping  ground  of 
the  late  Dutch  Schultz — was  found  to  be 
organized  into  a  tightly  closed  duchy  which 
probably  would  have  made  the  Dutchman 
himself  proud. 

"Most  New  Yorkers  are  vaguely  familiar 
with  the  numbers  game,  certainly  one  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  mass  gambling  ever  devised. 


"A  penny-ante  game? 

"The  bettor  takes  a  1,000-to-l  chance  that 
he  can  pick  a  set  of  3  digits  anywhere  be- 
tween 000  and  999  which  will  appear  In  an 
agreed-upon  tabulation  at  a  racetrack,  clear- 
inghouse, or  elsewhere.  If  he  wins,  the  most 
he  can  get  Is  600  to  1  (really  599  to  1,  since 
the  original  wager  is  Included  in  the  payoff) , 
Some  banks  pay  as  little  as  300  to  1  in  the 
case  of  certain  numbers  which  the  policy 
operators  consider  'hot'  at  a  given  time. 

"The  general  conception  (or  misconcep- 
tlon)  is  that  the  numbers  racket  is  a  harm- 
less little  game  dreamed  up  In  Harlem  and 
played  only  by  poor  people  who  hope  to  cash 
600-to-l  bets  on  pennies  and  nickles  filched 
from  their  relief  allotments.  The  news- 
papers down  through  the  years  have  fortified 
this  conception  by  calling  the  game  'poor 
man's  policy,'  'the  welfare  client's  Wall 
Street,'  'the  dream  of  the  destitute,'  or  'the 
opiate  of  the  paupers.' 

"Nothing  could  be  further  from  today's 
truth.  And  no  one  knows  It  better  than 
those  vice  squad  cops  who  profit  by  it. 

"For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
police  brass  has  been  estimating  that  New 
Yorkers  bet  an  average  of  $100  million  a  year 
on  the  numbers.  That  figure  may  have  been 
valid  back  In  1935;  the  gross  at  that  time  did 
contain  a  lot  of  penny,  nickel,  and  dime  bets 
on  the  dally  lottery. 
^  "But  those  days  are  gone  forever. 

"The  night  number 

"Today's  numbers  bets  usually  begin  at  a 
quarter.  A  fiat  $1  bet  Is  no  longer  unusual. 
Regular  $10  bets  are  accepted  by  some  collec- 
tors, and  the  sky  Is  the  limit  where  the  larger 
banks  are  concerned. 

"Of  course,  a  longtime  addict  can  get 
down  a  nickel  or  dime  bet,  or  even  a  series 
of  bets  for  pennies,  but  most  banks'  regular 
operators  scorn  such  wagers  whenever  pos- 
sible. \ 

"One  authoritative  source,  who  has 
watched  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  game 
over  the  past  quarter  century,  said  frankly: 

"  'Nobody  can  really  know  how  much 
money  Is  bet  on  the  numbers  yearly,  not 
even  the  big  operators  or  the  police  them- 
selves. 

"  'But  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  annual 
take  In  the  five  borouchs  here  Is  closer  to  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  than  to  the  $100 
million  figure  so  commonly  used.' 

"He  cited  reasons  for  his  conclusion. 

"  'Back  In  1935,'  he  recalled,  'there  was 
only  one  official  number  for  all  boroughs.  It 
was  based  then,  as  now,  on  the  three  figures 
derived  from  the  total  parlmutuel  bets  on 
the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  races  at  a  speci- 
fied racetrack  (Hlaleah  now) . 

"''But  In  Brooklyn,  for  Instance,  the  player 
can  bet  on  two  sets  of  numbers  every  day— 
the  usual  one  based  on  the  third,  fifth,  and 
seventh  races,  and  a  brandnew  number  based 
on  the  total  parlmutuel  handled  at  the  track 
that  same  day.' 

"This  Post  Informant  cited  another  reason 
why  he  believed  that  the  dally  take  from 
numbers  had  doubled  or  even  tripled  during 
recent  years. 

"  'In  the  old  days,'  he  said,  'there  was  only 
the  "day  number"  available.  I  mean  that 
the  wagers  were  only  paid  off  on  races  run 
during  the  daytime.  Now  there  Is  also  a 
"night"  number  for  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

"  'I  think  this  Is  almost  exclusively  a  New 
York  development,  but  night  numbers  are 
taken  dally  for  the  full  run  of  the  trotting 
races  at  Yonkers  and  Roosevelt  Raceways. 

"  'Again,  no  one  except  the  policy  banks 
which  book  the  night  numbers  can  know 
how  much  is  wagered,  but  the  night  num- 
bers, for  the  months  they  run,  probably 
take  in  almost  as  much  as  the  day  game 
took  in  In  1935.' 

"Single  action 
"There  Is  also  a  variation  of  the  numbers 
game  which  has  added  to  the  'racket's'  gross. 
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This  innovation,  first  populkr  around  1940, 
Is  called  single  action  and  permits  the  player 
to  make  individual  bets  on  each  of  the  three 
separate   digits    composing    that   day's   full 

figure. 

"Say,  for  instance,  that  the  player  has 
already  made  his  bets  for  the  day  on  the 
number  671.  He  then  can  make  single  ac- 
tion bets — the  payoff  Is  8  to  1 — that  the  first 
number  that  day  will  be  6  or  the  second 
number  will  be  7,  or  the  third  will  be  1. 

"Single  action  is  most  popular  In  areas  of 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  concentration  and  Is 
often  banked  and  operated  by  the  runners 
and  collectors  In  the  employ  of  the  big  policy 
banks. 

"One  former  policy  banker,  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  rising  coets  of  the  pad,  op- 
erated recently  on  single  action  alone.  He 
estimated  that  single  action,  controlled 
mainly  by  Negroes,  grosses  between  $15  mil- 
lion and  $25  million  a  year. 

"  "The  big  white  banka  haven't  moved  In 
on  single  action,'  he  said,  'mainly  because  It's 
too  complicated  to  handle  and  they're  afraid 
they  might  get  cheated.  There's  nothing 
too  complicated  about  it  for  the  cops,  though. 
Nobody  cheats  them.  You've  got  to  get  on 
the  pad  to  stay  in  business.  And  if  the  bite 
gets  so  big  it  drives  yoiu  out  of  business, 
that's  just  too  bad  for  you.'  " 

"[From  the  New  York  jost.  Mar.  1, 19601 

"INSIDE  the  policy  RACKET:   'PAD*  LISTS  PAYOFF 
RATES ARTIULE    II 

"(By  Ted  Poston  with  Alfred  Hendricks,  Irv- 
ing Lieberman,  and  Richard  Montague) 

"'If  you  write  $1,000  worth  of  numbers  a 
day,'  a  recently  retired  policy  operator  said 
bitterly,  'then  the  first  1^  days  of  the  month 
you  work  for  the  cops. 

"  'The  cops  are  the  only  ones  who  are  guar- 
anteed to  make  their  tajke  (profit,  that  Is) 
no  matter  what  happens.' 

"The  operator  was  discussing  the  pad,  the 
list  of  spots  and  locations  In  all  five  boroughs 
sanctioned  by  corrupt  policemen,  where  the 
mobs  behind  the  numbers  racket  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  wide  open  6  days  a  week 
in  return  for  specified  psvyoffs  totaling  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

"Here,  In  detail  for  th(  first  time,  is  what 
policy  operators  must  pqy  crooked  cops  to 
operate  Just  one  'full  op^n  spot' — that  is,  an 
agreed-upon  location  wftiere  numbers  bets 
may  be  handled  without  police  molestation : 

"Three  hundred  dollars  a  month  to  a  squad 
connected  with  hlgh-achelon  officialdom, 
with  $25  of  this  going  to  the  'bag  man."  who 
is  usually  a  retired  cop  like  ex-Sgt.  Joseph 
Luberda. 

"Three  hundred  dollalre  a  month  to  the 
group  connected  with  the  next  highest  of- 
ficial, again  with  $25  going  to  the  'bag  man.' 

"Three  hundred  dollars  a  month  to  the 
ranking  squad  in  the  department  hierarchy. 
This  sum  may  often  be  picked  up  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  squad,  obviatljng  the  $25  cut  for  a 
'bag  man.' 

"Three  hundred  dollars  a  month  to  a  group 
operating  out  of  a  top  office,  based  on  geo- 
graphical location. 

"Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  $615  a 
month  to  a  smaller  geographic  subdivision 
office.  I 

"The  $350  figure  is  tli^  basic  sum  for  all 
such  groups  in  the  city,  but  the  $615  figure 
was  cited  as  the  current  pad  in  one  group 
which  covers  several  pCecincts. 

"Police  operating  from  the  smaller  sub- 
division, which  now  haa  some  30-odd  plain- 
clothesmcn,  originally  SQt  their  price  at  $350 
monthly  also.  But  the  bite  has  gone  up 
twice — first  to  $470'and  then  to  $615  a  month 
because  of  policy  scandals  and  a  wholesale 
transfer  of  members  of  the  old  squad  In  one 
of  Police  Commissioner  Stephen  Kennedy's 
periodic  shakeups. 

"But  back  to  the  monlihly  payments  for  the 
operation  of  a  'spot,'  which,  not  to  be  con- 


fused wit,h  a  policy  bank,  may  be  merely  a 
Brooklyn  grocery  store,  a  Staten  Island  tailor 
shop,  a  Wall  Street  newsstand,  a  garment 
center  elevator,  or  even  an  agreed-upon  ball- 
way  in  a  Harlem  apartment. 

"To  be  on  the  pad  for  a  'full  open  spot,' 
the  operators  must  also  pay,  on  top  of  what 
Is  listed  above : 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  to 
be  divided  among  detectives  in  the  precinct 
where  the  spot  is  located. 

"Ten  dollars  a  month  for  each  of  the  pre- 
cinct lieutenants  Involved. 

"One  hundred  dollars  a  month  to  be  split 
among  the  racket  precinct  sergeants. 

"If  a  precinct  captain  must  be  paid,  the 
sum  varies,  but  it  Is  usually  about  $7$  per 
month  per  spot.  And  from  this  sum,  the 
captain  must  take  care  of  his  own  'bagpian' 
and  a  precinct  warrant  officer. 

"But  this  doesn't  end  the  pa3?ments.  For 
each  spot — and  some  banks  have  as  many  as 
20  spots  or  more  In  a  single  precinct — the 
cops  also  collect  $35  a  week  to  be  split  be- 
tween the  two  patrolmen  assigned  to  the 
squad  cars  on  the  beat.  These  men  pick  up 
their  own  take  at  a  specified  place  in  per- 
son weekly. 

"The  final  'official'  payment  for  the  pad 
goes  to  the  cop  on  the  beat. 

"It  Is  $2  a  day,  accepted  personally,  and 
paid  to  each  of  the  beat  cops  on  the  three 
shifts  from  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Thus,  a  cop  with  only  a  half  dozen  spots  on 
his  beat  is  assured  of  at  least  $12  each  day 
In  'legal  payments.' 

"One  policy  operator,  who  discussed  the 
pad,  was  asked  why  the  cop  on  the  beat  had 
to  be  paid. 

"  'He  knows  you  are  on  the  pad,'  thie  re- 
porter said,  'and  he  knows  his  superiors  may 
raise  hell  if  he  arrests  you.  So  why  pay?' 
"The  policyman  smiles  at  the  question. 
"  'Of  course  he  knows  he  can't  arrest  me,' 
he  said,  'and  I  know  it  too.  But  he  doesn't 
have  to.  All  he  needs  to  do  Is  just  stand  In 
front  of  my  spot  and  nobody  Is  going  to 
come  In  and  play  numbers  as  long  as  a  uni- 
formed cop  is  standing  out  front.' 

"  'So  just  slip  him  his  two  bucks  and  send 
him  on  his  way.  After  all,  he's  got  to  visit 
other  spots  on  his  beat  for  his  taste  also. 
You  don't  want  to  be  a  bad  fellow  by  delay- 
ing this  messenger  on  the  swift  completion 
of  his  appointed  rounds.' 

"It  was  not  easy  to  fiush  out  the  exact  de- 
tails of  the  pad,  although  Post  reporters 
learned  about  it  shortly  after  Representative 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  charged  that  Harlem 
police  were  turning  the  Negro  bankers'  busi- 
ness over  to  whites — mainly  Italians. 

"The  10-week  investigation  started  In  Har- 
lem but  quickly  extended  to  all  five  boroughs 
since  even  preliminary  study  showed  that 
the  numbers  game,  like  the  organized  graft 
and  corruption  which  it  spawned,  was  not 
just  a  Harlem  pastime  but  citywide. 

"The  existence  of  the  pad  was  well  known 
throughout  the  multl-mllllon-dollar  Indus- 
try. Even  before  Joseph  Luberda,  the  re- 
tired cop,  was  picked  up  drunk  with  the 
pad  for  one  section  of  .Harlem,  everyone  in 
the  Industry  knew  that  such  lists  existed. 

"  'Bigger  than  you  think' 
"And  Luberda,  now  serving  a  contempt 
term  in  prison  for  refusing  to  name  the  po- 
lice squads  and  officials  for  whom  he  had 
been  collecting,  admitted  that  much  when 
asked  before  the  grand  jury : 

"  'In  other  words,  police  officers  would  go 
around  to  different  places  and  visit  these 
people  who  are  operating  these  gambling 
places  and  collect  money  in  return  for  their 
refraining  from  Interfering  with  their  opera- 
tions?' 

"  *Yes,  sir,'  said  Luberda,  'could  be.' 
"But  few  known  policy  operators  In  Har- 
lem or  elsewhere  were  willing  to  go  Into  de- 
tails on  the  actual  pad  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Post's  investigation. 


"Even  men  who  had  spent  their  lives  In  the 
game  only  to  be  reduced  from  bankers  to 
controllers  and  even  down  to  runners  because 
of  increasing  vice  squad  demands  were  re- 
luctant to  discuss  the  pad. 

"Similarly,  honest  members  of  the  police 
department — and  the  vast  majority  on  the 
force  have  little  opportunity  to  get  on  the 
pad — would  admit  the  existence  of  the  or- 
ganized graft  and  corruption  involving  the 
numbers  racket,  but  would  give  no  details. 

"One  police  official  said  frankly: 

"  'If  you  knew  the  actual  amount  of  money 
involved,  you  wouldn't  believe  it.  And  even 
if  you  believed  It,  the  Post  wouldn't  dare 
print  it.    The  thing  Is  just  that  big.' 

"One  longtime  former  banker  whose  bank 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  East  Side  Harlem 
mob,  which  now  dominates  the  citywide 
game,  asked  a  reporter  half  jokingly: 

"  'You  want  to  be  killed?' 

"Then,  more  soberly,  he  remarked:  'Look, 
this  thing  is  much  bigger  than  you  think. 
Anybody  who  talks  about  It  too  much  is»out 
of  business  for  good.  And  I'm  too  old  to 
learn  anything  else  now.' 

"As  the  Post  team  continued  digging,  how- 
ever, it  became  obvious  that  the  police,  too, 
had  learned  of  their  inquiries. 

"Two  men  who  had  discussed  the  payoffs 
quite  frankly  with  reporters  suddenly  de- 
cided to  leave  town — one  on  an  extended 
Caribbean  vacation.  A  former  banker  who 
now  has  a  legitimate  business  was  called  in 
by  a  member  of  a  vice  squad  inspector's 
staff  and  questioned  about  the  passing  pres- 
ence of  a  Post  reporter  In  his  establishment. 

"The  'official'  list 

"  'If  any  of  you  fellows  go  around  shooting 
off  your  mouth,'  he  was  told,  'we  are  going 
to  close  down  the  whole  operation.' 

"The  suspected  men  reportedly  retorted: 
'And  then  what  will  you  do?  Starve  to 
death?' 

"A  few  days  after  this  Incident,  a  source 
close  to  an  infiuentlal  police  official  called 
one  Post  reporter  to  inform  him  that  his 
home  telephone  had  been  tapped. 

"  "There's  nothing  you  can  do  about  It,  but 
just  be  careful,'  he  said.  'It's  not  a  legal 
tap  and  nobody  In  the  department  or  the 
telephone  company  will  admit  that  It  exists, 
no  matter  how  much  hell  the  Post  might 
raise  about  It.  But  the  boys  know  what  you 
are  doing  and  they  want  to  know  how  much 
you  know.' 

"The  Post  reporters  were  able  to  obtain 
pads  first  from  one  source  In  one  borough 
and  then  from  two  other  sources  in  another 
and  the  payoff  lists  checked  in  all  major 
details. 

"Once  confronted  with  the  actual  schedule 
of  police-set  payments,  several  policy  opera- 
tors confirmed  the  figures.  Then  well-in- 
formed sources  familiar  with  the  department 
not  only  confirmed  the  'official  pad'  but  filled 
In  other  details  of  the  vice  squad's  lucrative 
participation  in  the  rich  numbers  game. 

"A  police-connected  source,  who  had  never 
denied  the  existence  of  the  'pad'  but  had  re- 
fused to  discuss  Its  operations  until  the  Post 
obtained  the  'official'  list  of  graft  payments 
from  other  sources,  explained  how  the 
money  Is  distributed  to  members  of  the  ring. 

"  'Beginning  In  the  precinct,'  he  said  'and 
extending  on  up  the  line  through  the  special 
squads,  the  take  is  divided  on  the  basis  of 
shares.  The  plainclothesmen  involved  each 
get  the  basic  share  with  two  or  more  shares 
being  given  monthly  to  their  superiors. 

"  'Take  the  division,  for  Instance, 

where  the  monthly  take  is  listed  at  $615  per 
spot.  There  are  some  30  plainclothesmen 
there  now  and  each  gets  a  basic  share  of  $15 
per  spot.  The  lieutenants'  share  comes  to 
$25. 

"  'Now  take  the division,  which  cov- 
ers three  precincts,  has  50  spots  on  Its  pad — 
and  you  and  I  both  know  that  there  are  far 
more  than  50  spots  Involved  in  that  area. 
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But  take  50  spots  as  an  example.  That 
means  that  each  of  the  plalnclothesmen  who 
are  on  the  take  there  gets  $750  each  a  month 
for  these  50  spots  alone  and  the  lieutenants 
involved  are  In  for  91,250  each.' 

"The  source,  stressing  the  point  that  not 
all  policemen  share  in  the  policy  graft  ring, 
added : 

*•  'I'm  not  saying  that  every  man  in  the 

division    is    on    the    pad.     But    that 

makes  little  difference  to  the  operators  of  the 
approved  spots.  The  payoff  must  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  personnel  assigned  to 
the  division,  to  the  precinct,  and  to  the  spe- 
cial squads  above  them.  How  it  is  split  up 
in  the  squad  is  sometimes  another  matter.' 

"Another  source  familiar  with  another 
borough  furnished  further  light  on  the  mat- 
ter as  he  described  'pay  day'  in  one  station 
house. 

"  'I  had  gone  there  on  a  matter  not  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  vice  or  gambling. 
I  had  to  see  a  plalnclothesman  who  once  had 
been  assigned  to  my  precinct  and  who  had 
some  Information  about  a  suspect  in  a  bur- 
glary ring. 

"  'We  were  sitting  there  In  the  squadroom 
discussing  my  case  when  a  fellow  pushed 
open  the  door  and  yelled.  "Pay  day."  And 
everybody  stopped  what  they  were  doing  as 
this  fellow  went  around  the  room  calling  out 
each  name  and  taking  sealed  envelopes  from 
a  box  under  his  arm. 

"  'When  the  heat  is  on 

"  'The  plalnclothesman  with  whom  I  was 
talking  broke  off  our  conversation  and  took 
his  envelope.  He  split  it  open  right  in  front 
of  me  and  started  counting  the  crisp  sheaf 
of  $10  and  $20  bills.  I  stopped  counting 
when  he  passed  $180.  But  he  finally  finished 
his  count  and  resumed  our  conversation  as  If 
nothing  had  happened." 

"The  source  added: 

"  'Of  course  this  happened  several  years 
aga  I  don't  think  they  are  quite  as  open 
about  it  now,  especially  when  the  heat  is  on. 
The  fact  Is,  the  take  has  grown  so  large  now 
that  they  are  forced  to  take  more  precau- 
tions, for  they  all  know  that  a  real  bad  break 
can  eventually  blow  them  and  the  whole  de- 
partments sky  high.' 

"One  retired  banker — and  most  of  them 
claim  retirement  in  any  discussion  of  the 
racket — reinforced  the  suggestion  that  the 
police  are  not  always  hon'est  with  the  pad. 

"  'For  several  months  when  I  was  active,' 
he  recalled,  'they  had  me  down  for  31  men 
In  the  division  office.  One  of  the  plaln- 
clothesmen Involved  was  a  good  friend  of 
*mine.  He  finally  felt  that  they  were  cheat- 
ing him  on  his  share,  so  he  came  and  told 
me  the  truth. 

"  "There  were  really  only  26  men  on  my 
pad  for  that  division,  and  either  the  boss  or 
the  bagman  had  been  taking  me  every 
month  for  an  extra  $75  a  spot,  and  I  had 
several  going  then. 

"  'I  tried  to  see  the  brass  about  It  but  that 
was  no  dice.  The  big  guys  always  avoid  any 
kind  of  contact  which  would  tip  their  hands. 
But  the  next  time  the  bagman  came  around, 
I  squawked  to  him.  He  denied  that  he  was 
ringing  in  five  extra  shares  a  spot  on  my 
pad  but  the  next  month  he  only  picked  up 
for  26  men.' 

"Other  policy  operators  pointed  out  that 
only  the  real  big  banks  can  afford  the  full 
open  spot'  payments  for  their  various  spots 
because  of  the  amount  of  police  graft  in- 
volved. One  Harlem  banker,  also  claiming 
retirement,  complained: 

"  'I  don't  think  that  there  has  been  a  Negro 
banker — what  few  there  are  of  us  left — on  a 
full  pad  for  the  last  few  years. 

"  'Most  of  us  are  down  from  the  beat  cop 
on  through  the  precinct,  and  In  some  cases, 
most  cases  I  would  say,  for  the  division  also. 

"  "I'm  told  you  can  still  make  a.  living  at 
thls-i-if  you  don't  get  too  big,  although  you 
are  still  liable  to  raids  by  all  of  the  guys  on 


the  special  squads  above  the  division  level 
if  they  are  not  getting  their  taste. 

"  'The  real  danger 

"  'There  was  a  time  when  you  could  make 
a  personal  pad  with  individual  members  of 
these  squads,  but  the  big  boys  cut  that  out. 
Now  all  contracts  must  be  made  with  the 
squad  itself  in  behalf  of  all  those  involved 
and  any  plalnclothesman  making  a  personal 
deal  will  find  himself  busted  to  uniform  in  a 
minute. 

"  "But  the  real  danger  in  being  on  only  a 
partial  pad  is  that  you  can't  afford  to  expand 
too  much.  If  the  local  cops  find  you've  got 
a  real  good  business,  they'll  try  to  force  you 
to  give  the  business  to  one  of  the  East  Side 
mob.' 

"This  former  banker,  a  Negro,  was  remind- 
ed of  Powell's  charge  that  the  cops  were 
hounding  Negro  bankers  while  protecting  the 
Italian  big  shots. 

"  'There's  some  truth  in  what  he  says,'  the 
source  observed,  'but  I  don't  think  it's  Just 
racial.  You  see,  these  cops  know  that  the 
East  Side  mob  can  afford  a  full  open  pad  for 
each  of  their  spots.  And  In  many  cases  the 
banks  will  collect  the  payoff  in  a  lump  sum 
and  give  it  in  bulk  to  the  payoff  men. 

"  'No,  I  don't  think  it's  all  racial.  Prom 
the  cop's  point  of  view,  it's  Just  more  eflS- 
cient  business.' " 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  New  York  Post  because  for 
9  weeks  I  have  been  trying  to  get  some  re- 
sponsible institution  in  New  York  to  take  up 
the  cudgel  and  go  into  this.  Here  the  Post 
has  done  it  under  the  leadership  of  a  crack 
team  of  reporters — Ted  Poston,  Alfred  Hen- 
dricks, Irving  Lieberman,  and  Richard  Mon- 
tague. 

Here  they  state  without  benefit  of  im- 
munity: 

"This  Is  the  story  of  a  multl-mlllion-dollar 
collaboration  between  the  members  of  the 
police  vice  squad  and  the  powerful  barons, 
many  of  them  with  Mafia  connections,  to 
control  and  perpetuate  the  numbers  racket 
in  the  five  boroughs.  This  is  the  story  of 
the  day-to-day,  week-to-week,  and  month- 
to-month  graft  which  Is  so  vast  as  to/stag- 
ger the  imagination — men  who  are  actually 
on  the  take. 

"Before  we  tell  the  story,  "let  vis  make  one 
point  clear.  Not  all  the  police  officers  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  police  department 
are  venal.  Most  of  the  men  are  honest  en- 
forcers of  the  law  even  in  areas  where  the 
policy  racket  flourishes.  But  this  is  not  to 
minimize  the  effect  on  department  morale 
where  the  minority  fatten  on  graft  in  the 
open  view  of  honest  policemen  and  the  pub- 
lic. Veteran  police  officials  told  the  Post, 
during  this  newspaper's  investigation  of  the 
policy  racket,  that  there  are  men  who  have 
accumulated  so  much  money  from  the  num- 
bers and  from  graft  that  they  can  scarcely 
find  ways  to  spend  it  w'lthout  getting  into 
trouble.  And  there  are  others  who^re  try- 
ing desperately  to  get  out  of  the  police  de- 
partment before  the  bubble  bursts,  but  their 
superiors  will  not  let  them.  And  there  are 
others,  these  officials  say,  who  never  rose 
above  the  rank  of  plalnclothesman  before 
they  retired  and  now  own  prosperous  busi- 
nesses in  other  areas  of  this  country,  set  up 
with  their  own  capital." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  discuss  this 
matter  further  while  the  Post  series  is  ap- 
pearing. 

I  would  now  like  to  bring  up  another  mat- 
ter. In  recent  days  a  leader  of  the  AFL-CIO 
made  some  charge  regarding  my  fitness  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  if  that  occasion  ever  arises.  I 
have  never  opened  my  mouth  in  reply  and 
do  not  Intend  to  do  so,  but  I  would  like  to 
Just  put  in  the  Record  these  editorials,  tele- 
grams, newspaper  articles,  letters,  and  labor 
leaders'  statements  in  support  of  me. 


The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
put  in  the  Record  this  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Tribune.  V 

I  would  like  to  put  in  this  ifelegram  from 
District  65  of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  secretary, 
treasurer  signed  it. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  a  telegram  from  the 
president  of  the  Drug  and  Hospital  Em- 
ployees Union,  AFL-CIO. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  the  tele- 
gram from  the  Constitutional  Civic  League. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  this  telegram  from 
the  United  Automobile  Workers. 

I  would  like  to  put  In  this  telegram  from 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  News. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  this  resolution  from 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  this  lett«r  from  the 
Philadelphia  Post  Office  Clerks  Union. 

I  would  like  to  put  In  this  letter  from  the 
Sttident  Health  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  would  like  to  put  In  this  letter  from  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers,  AFL-CIO.  > 

I  would  like  to  put  In  this  letter  from  the 
worshipful  master  of  the  Masons  (P.H.A.) 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  this  letter  from  the 
executive  director  of  the  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation-Extension Service. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  this  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Courier.  In  this  editorial 
there  are  quotations  in  support  of  me  from 
the  president  of  the  Steel  Workers,  the  at- 
torney for  the  Steel  Workers,  the  president 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  and  Mr.  Boyd  Wilsons  international 
representative  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorials:  From  the  Chicago  De- 
fender, from  the  Michigan  Chronicle,  from 
the  Baltimore  Afro-American,  from  the  Unit- 
ed Mine  Workers  Journal. 

Thte  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would  permit  me  to 
proceed  for  a  minute  or  two  to  inquire  as 
to  the  purpose,  and  whether  or  not  there 
shoxild  be  some  objection.  It  depends  on  the 
purpose  of  the  editorials. 

Mr.  Powell.  All  of  these  editorials  and 
these  statements  from  leaders  of  the  labor 
movement  are  editorials  and  statements  in 
support  of  me,  and  disagreement  with  Mr. 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  Under  my  res- 
ervation of  objection,  I  woi^ld  like  to  make 
this  statement:  Regardless  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed In  these  various  articles  my  question 
is  this:  Just  what  right  have  the  writers  of 
these  articles  to  express  opinions  about  the 
qualifications  of  Representatives  who  come 
here  as  representatives  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict? What  business  is  it  of  theirs  when 
they  are  not  in  that  district?  What  right 
have  they  to  dictate  ta  the  people  of  a 
district? 

I  recall  very  well  the  day  when  this  House 
expelled  a  Congressman  from  Wisconsin. 
The  people  from  Wisconsin  sent  him  back. 
He  was  their  Representative.  There  was 
nothing  the  House  could  do  about  it.  In 
your  opinion,  people  may  talk  but  In  reality 
It  is  up  to  the  district  to  say  who  shall  rep- 
resent them;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  Absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  We  might 
well  look  back  to  our  own  districts  to  Justify 
our  service  here  instead  of  trying  to  tell 
what  some  other  Congressman  should  say 
or  do. 
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Mr.  Powell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  Why  should 
the  House  object  to  the  gentleman  repre- 
senting his  district  if  the  people  thereof 
choose  him?  Have  not  Members  years  ago 
sat  here  after  conviction^ — after  a  Member 
being  in  prison — with  that  in  mind  it  would 
appear  that  notwithstanding  all  the  talk, 
all  the  criticism,  it  is  solely  a  question  of 
color,  or  race — why  talk  about  one  thing 
while  thinking  of  another?  Why  yell  day 
after  day  about  attendance  at  sessions  when 
we  know" all  the  time  race  is  the  real  reason 
for  the  protest?    I  have  ao  objection. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  tps  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matters  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

"[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Tribune] 

"Tremendous  pressure  Is  being  used  to 
prevent  North  Carolina's  Representative 
Graham  A.  Barden  from  retiring  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  chairman  of  its  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

"There  is  great  consternation  among  the 
people  because  if  Barden  steps  down,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  of  New  Vork,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  move  up  as  chairman  of  that  power- 
ful committee. 

"Why  this  terrifying  concern? 

"Adam  Powell  is  a  Negiti. 

"He  will  ascend  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  under  the  same  seniority  rules 
that  made  Barden  chalrmwi. 

"Length  of  service,  njot  ability,  is  the 
standard  of  measurements  for  chairmanships 
in  the  highest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 

"The  New  York  Times,  Which  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  greatest  newspaper  in 
the  world  pontificates:  'Now  the  impending 
retirement  of  Representative  Barden,  of 
North  Carolina,  from  the  House  and  from 
■chairmanship  of  the  Education  Committee, 
opens  the  way  for  the  almost  certain  acces- 
sion to  this  powerful  po$t  of  the  Congress- 
man who,  to  southern  D)emocrats,  is  public 
enemy  No.  1.  But  to  compound  the  irony 
In  an  ironic  situation,  It  is  not  only  the 
southern  Democratic  bloa  that  would  like  to 
prevent  the  chairmanship  from  going  to  Mr. 
Powell.'  { 

"  'Many  liberals,'  says  the  Times,  'who  share 
Mr.  Powell's  views  on  Initegration  neverthe- 
less believe  that  the  comlblnation  of  his  no- 
tably racist  attitudes,  his  miserable  record 
as  a  legislator,  and  his  ejctreme  absenteeism 
all  tend  to  disqualify  hini.' 

"The  editorial  concludes:  'Mr.  Powell  is 
not  the  kind  of  legislat4t  who  ought  to  be 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Congress; 
but  he  will  be  unless  and  until  the  danger- 
ously anachronistic  seniority  system  is  modi- 
fied enough  to  permit  some  choice  In  the 
selection  of  committee  chairmen.' 

"While  there  is  no  intient  here  to  defend 
thejecord  of  Mr.  Poweli,  as  a  legislator,  the 
factiremains  that  the  voters  of  his  district 
appear  to  be  satisfied  witih  his  services,  hav- 
ing elected  him  again  aijid  again  and  again. 
Further,  none  of  the  citizens  in  his  district 
are  denied  the  right  to  ^jOte  by  trickery  and 
force  as  is  the  case  in  the  election  of  many 
honorable  men  who  are!  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  ^f  the  Congress. 

"It  is  significant  that  In  the  1958  election 
Mr.  Powell  received  56.$83  votes  while  Mr. 
Barden  received  only  22,426. 

"The  Times  shudders  with  cold  shivers  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Powells  'mcist  attitudes' 

"The  Republicans  are  tiding  the  possibility 
of  a  Negro  becoming  cha|lrman  of  a  powerful 
committee  in  an  effort  |to  scare  voters  into 
electing  a  Republican  Congress. 

"Great  newspapers  acrties  the  country  and 
other  media  of  commuhications  have  pro- 
jected the  idea  that  a  Negro  becoming  chair- 
man is  a  calamity  worse  than  a  destructive 
hurricane  sweeping  acroas  the  Nation. 

"Practically  every  one  of  the  15  standing 
committee  chairmen  in  the  House  and  12  of 


the  chairmen  in  the  Senate  are  advocates  of 
racism. 

"They  appeal  to  the  baser  emotions  of  the 
electorate  and  preach  the  gospel  of  white 
supremacy  to  get  elected. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  these 
men  are  considered  better  fitted  to  serve  as 
chairmen  than  Mr.  Powell. 

"It  is  conceded  that  Powell  uses  the  race 
issue  to  get  votes,  but  in  doing  so  he  de- 
nounces those  who  would  deny  equality  of 
opportunity  to  his  race. 

"It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  victims 
of  racism  can  be  expected  to  keep  quiet  while 
the  culprits  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty 
and  enjoy  the  affluence  which  flows  from 
their  preachments  of  racial  discrimination." 

"New  York,  N.Y.,  February  9, 1960. 
"Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  1 

"House  of  Representatives,  I 

"Washington,  D.C: 

"The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  union:  'Your  attack  on  Congressman 
Powell  as  unfit  for  chairmanship  of  the 
Labor  and  Education  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  your  labeling  of  him  as  a 
fomentor  of  race  hate  is  shocking  and  un- 
fortunate. This  brings  you  in  sharp  con- 
flict with  the  views  of  millions  of  Negro 
Americans  and  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  AFL-CIO.  Such  statements  by 
you  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  AFL-CIO 
and  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  fitting  descrip- 
tion for  one  so  outstanding  in  his  record  on 
behalf  of  American  democracy,  labor,  and 
human  dignity  as  Adam  Clayton  Powell.' 
"Cleveland  Robinson, 

"Secretary -Treasurer,   District   €5, 
RWDSU,  AFL-CIO." 


Clayton  Powell  becoming  chairman  of  a 
committee  that  is  Important  to  labor  and 
working  men  and  women.  We  know  you  are 
entitled  to  your  own  opinion  but  an  opinion 
such  as  this  tends  to  drive  friers  in  Con- 
gress from  the  labor  party  aty^  time  when 
labor  needs  so  many  friends. 

"James  Majors, 
"Legislative  Director,  Local  1301,  UAW." 

"New  York,  N.Y.,  February  9, 1960. 
"Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
"House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
'^Washington,  D.C 

"Sir  :  The  New  York  Amsterdam  News  will 
not  sit  Idly  by  and  see  you  attacked  by  Mr, 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
union.  Mr.  Meany  for  years  never  lifted  his 
voice  once  for  civil  rights.  He  sat  by,  said  or 
did  nothing  while  his  union  denied  Negroes 
the  opportunities  to  work.  Front-page  edi- 
torial will  appear  in  this  week's  issue  of  the 
New  York  Amsterdam  News  telling  our  read- 
ers what  Mr.  Meany  and  you  have  done  for 
and  against  the  advancement  of  Negroes  and 
the  United  States. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"C.  B.  Powell, 
"Editor,  New  York  Amsterdam  News." 


"New  York,  N.Y.,  February  9, 1960. 
"Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
"House  Office  Building. 
"Washington,  D.C: 

"The  executive  council  of  the  hospital  di- 
vision of  local  1199  unanimously  endorses 
you  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Education.  Your  support  of 
the  struggle  of  the  hospital  workers  for  first 
citizenship  has  been  unceasing  and  effective. 
Your  elevation  to  this  important  post  will 
strengthen  the  fight  of  all  working  people, 
for  decency,  and  fair  treatment. 

"Leon  J.  Davis, 
"President,  Drug  &  Hospital  Employ- 
ees Union,  Local  1199,  AFL-CIO." 

"RocKAWAY  Beach,  N.Y., 

February  10, 1960. 
"Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
"Congressman,  House  of  Representatives, 
"Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  Constitutional 
Civic  League,  Inc.,  and  its  members  are  be- 
hind all  of  your  program  100  percent.  We 
know  that  you  are  speaking  for  the  interest 
of  the  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  and  for  that 
matter  all  other  races  of  people.  George 
Meany,  president  of  A.P.  of  L.-CIO,  whom  is 
he  speaking  for?  Certainly  none  of  us  know. 
Anvthing  that  is  worth  while  having  is 
worth  fighting  for  and  if  need  be  dying  for. 
That  is  your  program.  God  bless  you;  keep 
the  good  work  up. 

"Tony  C.  Thamass, 

"President. 
"Constitutional  Civic  League,  Inc." 

"Chicago,  III.,  Februmry  22. 1960. 
"Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Congressional  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

"The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  union:  The  membership  meeting  Febru- 
ary 21.  1960,  of  local  1301,  UAW,  went  on  rec- 
ord and  unanimously  disapproved  of  yoiu" 
publicly  disapproving  of  Congressman  Adam 


"Local  Union  No.  3127,  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners   of  America,  AFL-CIO,  \ 

"New  York,  N.Y. 
„  "The  officers  of  Local  Union  3127,  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  having  been  made  aware 
of  certain  derogatory  comments  concerning 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  al- 
legedly made  by  a  representative  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  do  hereby  publish  tiie 
following  resolutions : 

"  'First.  We  emphatically  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  sentiments  of  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany,  and  deplore  the  Issuance  and 
publication  of  this  type  of  statement  by  a 
prominent  trade  unionist. 

"  'Second.  We  wholeheartedly  endorse  Rep- 
resentative Adam  Clayton  Powell  for  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  Health,  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"  'Third.  We  reiterate  and  reaffirm  our 
sincere  conviction  In  the  honesty,  integrity, 
intelligence,  sincerity,  and  ability  of  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  Powell,  who,  de- 
spite severe  personal  attack  by  both  re- 
actionary and  uninformed  elements,  has 
steadfastly  and  unswervingly  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  Justice,  the  protection  of 
minorities  and  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
trade  union  movement.' 

"Unanimously  approved  this  11th  day  of 
February  1960. 

"M.  Chaft, 
"Secretary." 

"Philadelphia  Post  Office  Clerks 
Union, 

"Philadelphia,  Pa..  February  19,  1960. 
"Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell,  Jr., 
"House  Office  Building, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Mr.  Powell:  The  possibility  that  you 
may  become  chairman  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  in  the  next  Con- 
gress has  touched  off  quite  a  furor  across 
this  Nation.  North,  South,  East,  and  West 
the  bigots  are  having  a  field  day. 

"My  view  is  that  because  you  really  repre- 
sent the  people  who  elected  you.  that  you  are 
not  an  "Uncle  Tom."  that  you  owe  allegiance 
to  no  party  or  organization,  that  you  will 
not  be  pushed  around  by  the  southern  dema- 
gogs, you  have  become  very  unpopular  with 
some  of  yoxir  coUeajgues  and  some  of  the 
press. 

"From  here,  it  appears  you  are  fighting  the 
battle  for  the  dignity  of  man,  alone. 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  me  to  Philadelphia  newspapers,  and 
some  of  the  clippings  from  the  papers.    The 
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Sunday  Inquirer  (liberal)   has  a  circulation 
of  far  In  excess  of  1  million  copies. 

"I  shall  plan  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
you  during  our  legislative  rally  next  month. 
With  best  wishes  for  a  long,  successful  and 
profitable  career,  I  remain, 
'Respectfully, 

"James  C.  Carey, 
"Legislative  Representative." 


"Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,  Freedmen's 
HosprrAL, 
"Washington,  D.C.,  February  18, 1960. 
"Hon.  Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
"Old  House  Office  Building, 
"Washington,  B.C. 

"Dear  Congressman  Powell:  Because  of 
the  magnificent  fight  you  have  consistently 
and  ceaselessly  waged  against  injustices  in- 
flicted on  Negroes  throughout  the  United 
States,  this  letter  of  highest  plaudit  is  being 
sent  jou. 

"Many  of  us  marvel  at  your  gallant  tenacity 
and  forthright  candor  through  the  years  in 
specifically  speaking  out  and  up  against 
demagogic  bigots  who  attempt  to  deny  Negro 
Americans  their  basic  rights  as  citizens  in  a 
free  society  because  of  their  race,  color,  and 
creed.  Basic  principles  of  democracy  are  too 
frequently  abused,  embarrassed,  and  ignored 
by  certain  diehards  who  know  better,  but 
will  not  practice  what  they  profess  in  terms 
of  such  principles.  Many  of  them  seek  self- 
aggrandizement,  at  the  expense  of  minority 
groups,  basing  their  untenable  actions  on 
the  quicksands  of  political  expediency,  little 
realizing  the  irreparable  damage  inflicted 
upon  the  Negro  group,  let  alone  the  adverse 
reflection  to  the  national  character,  plus 
the  international  implications. 

"We  have  followed  your  battles,  particu- 
larly the  recent  New  York  City  expose  and 
scandalous  revelation  evolving  out  of  the 
numbers  racket.  The  perpetrators  or  self- 
styled  strongmen  sanctioning  this  movement 
want  to  maintain  the  status  quo  stemming 
from  their  ignoble  gains  by  waxing  fat  and 
cozy  upon  vulnerably  insecure  Negro  popula- 
tions in  Harlem.  Many  of  these  Negroes  are 
caught  in  the  economic  freeze  and  squeeze, 
hence  become  victims  to  and  of  an  illusory 
get-rich-quick,  potluck  scheme  of  unpredict- 
able chance.  Here's  hoping  that  your  in- 
sistent focus  which  pinpoint  the  evils  of  this 
debasing  system  will  result  in  facilitating 
abolition  of  this  vicious  racket,  together 
with  its  strongmen  and  cohorts. 

"We  know  that  if  you  receive  the  chair- 
manship in  the  House  Education  Committee, 
you  will  bring  the  same  factual,  hard-hit- 
ting objectivity  and  inspired  leadership  to 
the  monumental  tasks  of  the  immediate 
present,  as  well  as  imminent  future:  and  we 
shall  all  reap  the  benefits  in  greater  fairplay, 
increasingly  significant  opportunities,  and 
progressive  advancements,  racially,  as  well  as 
nationally,  plus  international  overtones,  in 
scope. 

"May  God  bless  you  a  thousandfold  to 
continue  the  dynamically  vital  fight  for  and 
toward  the  long  overdue  rights'  objectives 
belonging  to  all  Negroes  as  American  citizens 
In  this  great  country  of  ours. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Isadora  Denike. 
"Student  Health  Director." 


"Chicago  Amalgamated  Local  758, 
International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  &  Smelter  Workers, 

"Chicago.  III..  February  19,  1960. 
"Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
"House  Office  Building, 
"Wa-ihington.  D.C. 

"Dear  Congressman:  The  question  of  the 
possibility  of  your  heading  the  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  come  to  our  attention. 

"The  derogatory  remarks  of  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  regarding  same 
has  also  come  to  our  attention. 


"Let  me  say  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and 
membership  of  my  local  union  that  George 
Meany  does  not  speak  for  the  labor  move- 
ment on  this  question.  We  feel  that  your 
appointment  as  chairman  of  this  important 
committee  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  labor 
movement  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  We 
are  confident  that  the  committee  will  be  in 
good  hands  under  your  chairmanship. 

•'Our  hope  is  that  there  be  more  Dixiecrats 
retiring  from  such  positions  and  very  soon. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"James  Pinta, 
"Business  Manager." 


"New  York,  N.Y.,  February  12, 1960. 
"Mr.  George  Meany, 
"International  President,  AFL-CIO, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Sir:  Apropos  of  your  recently  un- 
warranted blast  at  Congressman  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  raise  my 
voice  (along  with  thousands  of  others)  in  a 
most  vigorous  protest. 

"It  seems,  to  me  at  least,  that  the  mere 
mention  of  the  decidedly  obvious  bias  within 
the  ranks  of  organized  labor  causes  you  to  see 
'red.'  Just  a  short  time  ago  when  another  of 
the  advocates  of  truly  democratic  policies 
had  the  occasion  to  speak  out  against  these 
conditions  it  set  the  stage  for  your  first  blast. 
Now  when  still  another  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  minorities  calls  attention  to 
these  same  situations  he  Is  referred  to,  by 
you,  as  a  'racist.' 

"Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  still  are  an  ad- 
herent of  the  policy  of  'stay  in  your  place'? 
Or  would  you  like  to  advocate  the  'papa 
knows  best'  philosophy?  If  either  of  the 
foregoing  observations  is  correct,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  are  doing 
labor  a  great  disservice. 

"In  reality  what  you  are  doing  is  supply- 
ing grist  for  the  enemy's  mill.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  there  is  a  lot  of  mission- 
ary work  to  be  done  within  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor,  and  that  your  infantile  at- 
titude toward  the  mention  of  these  unfair 
practices  is  really  doing  a  lot  more  harm 
than  good? 

"Might  I  respectfully  suggest  to  you  that 
you  do  a  little  'soul  searching,"  and  upon 
doing  so  I  think  that  Vou  will  be  able  to  see 
the  conditions  In  its  true  perspective  and 
then  you  can  bestir  yourself  in  an  honest 
effort  to  remedy  this  situation,  then  your 
sensibilities  will  not  be  so  easily  disturbed. 

"Finally,  sir,  I  should  like  for  you  to  know 
that  little  suggestion  comes  from  1  of  the  16 
million  who  just  happen  to  want  to  see  truly 
democratic  practices  within  ovir  ranks. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

"Charles  A.  Dargan." 


"Cooperative  Education- 
Extension  Service, 
"Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  9,  1960. 
"Mr.  George  Meany, 
"President,  AFL-CIO,  Americana  Hotel, 
"Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

"Dear  Mr.  Meany:  In  your  recent  attack 
on  Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr., 
the  daily  paper  quoted  you  as  saying  that 
'Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Democrat,  New  York,  would  make  a  "terri- 
ble chairman"  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee.' 

"Last  September  your  attack  was  directed 
against  another  Negro  leader,  A.  Philip 
Randolph;  this  year  it  is  Representative 
Powell.  Many  had  hoped  that  the  merger 
of  the  AFL  with  the  CIO  would  contribute 
to  purging  the  AFL  and  its  leaders  of  race 
hatred  and  bigotry,  with  which  the  AFL  has 
been  identified  since  its  inception.  I  am 
sure  than  many  leaders  of  the  CIO  and  mil- 
lions of  other  citizens  have  learned  with 
regret  that  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

"As  an  agent  for  the  AFL's  concept  of  race 
and  religious  discrimination,  you  seem  to 
work   under   the   mistaken   belief   that  the 


presidency  of  the  unions  grants  you  a  license 
to  carry  out  your  secret  mission  to  divide, 
exploit,  and  regulate  the  lives  and  expres- 
sions of  20  million  American  Negroes.  You 
are  a  fighter  with  an  unearned  advantage, 
a  sniper  in  a  lofty,  safe  position,  courageous 
when  you  can  hit  your  victims  in  a  cowardly 
manner  in  their  hoiu-  of  need,  a  man  who 
cannot  forget  the  cradle  of  bigotry  in  which 
he  was  rocked. 

"I  predict  that  your  behavior  will  not  do 
you  any  good,  nor  serve  the  cause  of  orga- 
nized labor. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Samuel  L.  Evans, 
"Executive  Director." 

"[From  the  Pittsburgh  Courier] 
"(By  Harold  L.Keith) 

"It  is  now  evident  that  opposition  to  Con- 
gressman Adam  Clayton  Powell's  prospec- 
tive appointment  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Labor  and  Education  Committee  has 
tucked  in  its  tail  and  taken  to  cover  for  the 
time  being. 

"When  the  storm  broke  into  the  open  with 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany's  open 
criticism  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  Courier  wired 
many  of  the  Nation's  top  leaders  in  labor  for 
an  opinion. 

"Among  those  heard  from  during  the  past 
week  were  President's  David  J.  McDonald  of 
the  AFL-CIO  United  Steelworkers,  and 
James  B.  Carey  of  the  AFL-CIO  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers.  Also 
heard  from  were  USW  General  Counsel  Ar- 
thur Goldberg,  and  Boyd  L.  Wilson,  interna- 
tional representative  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America. 

"Mr.  Carey  asserted:  'I  am  happy  to  give 
you  my  own  longstanding  sentiments  on 
Congressman  Powell  rather  than  my  com- 
ments on  someone  else's  attitude.  First, 
there  can  be  no  gainsaying  Powell's  splen- 
did record  in  Congress  since  1945  on  every 
important  issue  affecting  labor,  civil  rights 
and  democratic  liberties,  and  liberal  legisla- 
tion generally. 

"  'In  these  15  years  *  •  *  in  every  instance 
with  the  conceivable  exception  of  one  •  *  • 
Powell  has  not  only  voted  correctly  on  ma- 
jor legislation,  but  "has  fought  valiantly  for 
it  in  Congress  and  before  the  American 
people. 

"  'His  absenteeism  is  to  be  deplored  and  has 
been  by  labor,  but  most  certainly  there  is  no 
compulsion  on  us  to  assume  that  such  ab- 
senteeism will  continue  when  Powell  be- 
comes head  of  one  of  the  most  critically  im- 
portant committees  in  the  entire  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

"  "In  conclusion,  the  hard,  cold  facts  of 
Powell's  career  in  Congress  define  his  rec- 
ord as  eminently  admirable,  militantly  dem- 
ocratic, perceptive,  and  courageous.  The  rec- 
ord of  his  career  as  a  liberal  and  as  a  leader 
of  public  opinion  must  be  defined  in  exactly 
the  same  attributes.  Most  Important  of  all, 
I  hope  that  Adam  Powell  will  respond  bril- 
liantly to  both  the  responsibilities  and  the 
opportunities  of  his  new  chairmanship  •  •  • 
serving  first  and  foremost  the  American 
people  impartially  as  a  whole  and  always 
helpful  of  the  national  welfare  and  the 
country's  future.' 

"Mr.  McDonald  commented:  'Mr.  Meany's 
opinion  was  his  own  and  presumably  based 
solely  on  Mr.  Powell's  record  as  a  Congress- 
man. The  United  Steelworkers  of  America's 
record  on  civil  rights  and  antidiscrimina- 
tion has  always  been  perfectly  plain.  We  are 
concerned  only  with  a  man's  performance, 
and  we  believe  firmly  that  racial  or  religious 
antecedents  should  be  neither  a  shield  nor  a 
barrier.' 

"USW  Attorney  Goldberg  said,  'while  I  have 
not  always  agreed  with  everything  Congress- 
man Powell  has  said  or  done,  nevertheless, 
I  regard  him  to  be  well  qualified  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 
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"  'Congressman  Powell  1^  entitled  to  this 
post  by  virtue  of  his  seniiority,  and  there 
would  be  no  reason  whatsoever  for  not  ele- 
vating him  to  the  chairmanship  upon  Mr. 
Barden's  retirement.  In  addition,  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  his  votes  on  labor  issues  have 
been  consistently  liberal  in  point  of  view. 
I  shall  personally  support  his  candidacy  for 
the  chairmanship.' 

"Mr.  Wilson  declared:  'Oh  his  record,  Mr. 
Powell  as  stood  out  as  a  shining  knight 
in  armor  on  behalf  of  the  qppressed  and  the 
common  man.' 

"The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
leaped  to  Mr.  Powell's  defense  in  its  Journal, 
declaring  that  the  New  York  Congressman 
•is  well  qualified  in  every  way  to  become 
chairman'  and  citing  his  'fine  voting  record 
on  matters  of  Interest  to  working  people.' 

"The  UAW  publication  then  observed,  'but 
foi*  George  Meany,  the  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  to  make  a  vitriolic  attack  on  Mr.  Powell 
and  charge  that  it  is  terrible  that  he  Is  In 
line  for  the  chairmanship  otf  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee Is,  to  put  It  mildly,  sheer  stupidity." 

"IProm  the  Chicago  Defender,  Feb.  27,  1960] 
"Our  Opinion:  Revolt  Agaikst  Union  Race 
Bias 
"The  American  labor  movement,  which  has 
never  exhibited  too  much  Interest  In  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  worker,  iB  now  faced  with 
an  Incipient  revolt  of  incalculable  conse- 
quences. AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany's 
attack  on  Representative  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Democrat  of  New  York,  touched  off 
a  racial  issue  that  had  be^n  In  ferment  for 
some  years. 

"Dissatisfaction  among  the  federation's 
1,500,000  Negro  members  1$  no  longer  limit- 
ed to  Individual  unions;  it  Is  widespread. 
Negro  unionists  are  deternjtned  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  racism  that  is  so  rampant 
in  the  federation.  They  see  no  honest,  ag- 
gressive attempt  by  the  white  leadership  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  vexing  issue. 

"There  is  yet  much  consciousness  of  class 
interests.  Efforts  of  the  more  progressive 
elements  in  the  craft  unicais  to  bring  about 
a  general  admission  of  Negroes  are  still  be- 
ing met  with  opposition  of  a  number  of  lo- 
cals under  the  shield  of  local  autonomy. 

"A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  learned  head  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters, 
has  been  goaded  almost  to  anger  by  Presi- 
dent Meany's  unrestrained  display  of  racial 
bias.  Randolph's  reaction  to  the  criticism 
leveled  at  Representative  Powell's  racism 
by  the  president  of  the  federjition  was: 
'Whatever  his  faults,  why  pick  on  a  Negro? 
If  it  is  racism  they  are  after,  there  are  plenty 
of  worse  racists  in  Congress.' 

"This,  however.  Is  only  one  phase  of  the 
disturbed  relations  within  the  federation. 
There  are  multiple  complaints  about  segre- 
gation and  discrimination.  Negroes  resent 
their  exclusion  from  some  unions  and,  hence, 
some  jobs.  They  condemn  the  practice  that 
restricts  them  to  unskilled,  low-paying  jobs. 

"Another  handicap  is  that  they  are  barred 
from  apprenticeship  programs  that  would 
lead  to  higher  paying  jobs.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Randolph,  who  is  now  70,  Ne- 
groes are  systematically  excluded  from  posi- 
tions of  policymaking  leadership  within  the 
unions  as  well  as  in  the  federation. 

"There  are  yet  unions  whose  constitutions 
limit  membership  to  white  men.  However, 
the  absence  of  such  constitutional  clauses 
does  not  mean  that  Negroes  are  admitted. 
Negro  workers  are  kept  ooit  of  some  of  the 
unions  by  tacit  agreement.  The  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union,  for  Instance,  has  a  consti- 
tution which  does  not  specify  membership 
in  the  white  race  as  a  prerequisite  to  mem- 
bership In  the  union,  but  it  objects  to  Ne- 
groes universally  on  the  ground  that  the 
pipe  on  which  the  glass  is  blown  passes  from 
mouth  to  mouth  and  'nq  one  would  use  it 
after  a  Negro.' 


"Some  of  these  discriminations  date  as  far 
back  as  1865;  and  the  federation  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  remove  them.  Steps  are 
being  taken,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Randolph,  to  fight  this  Intolerable  bias. 
Over  1,000  delegates  will  attend  a  founding 
convention  in  Detroit  In  May,  to  set  up  a 
Negro  American  Labor  Council. 

"The  movement  is  spreading  like  a  prairie 
fire.  Chapters  have  been  set  up  In  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Yoimgstown  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Gary,  Ind.,  and  St.  Louis. 
Other  chapters  are  in  the  process  of  organi- 
zation in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
along  the  west  coast.  The  AFL-CIO  leader- 
ship frowns  upon  the  prospect  of  a  Negro 
labor  council  challenging  the  ethics  and  be- 
havior of  established  union  leaders.  The 
argument  generally  advanced  against  the 
council  Is  that  there  Is  no  necessity  for  Its 
existence. 

"But  Mr.  Randolph,  who  Is  sagacious  and 
farsighted,  disagrees.  To  him  this  is  not 
only  one  remedy  for  the  virus  of  prejudice, 
but  the  only  safeguard  against  a  serious, 
growing  threat:  Automation.  This  techno- 
logical development  finds  Its  first  victims 
among  Negroes. 

"In  the  first  place  Negroes  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  kinds  of  work  that  automation  is 
most  likely  to  eliminate.  In  the  second,  be- 
cause Negroes  are  barred  from  apprentice 
training,  those  displaced  by  automation  have 
no  other  jobs  to  go  to. 

"  'For  us,'  Randolph  observed,  'this  Is  a 
llfe-and-death  struggle — a  question  of  sur- 
vival. Nothing  can  stop  It.'  Under  Ran- 
dolph's leadership,  no  doubt,  the  Negro 
American  Labor  Council  will  help  to  write  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  American 
labor  movement — a  chapter  in  which  equity 
and  true  democratic  practices  shall  be  the 
outstanding  features." 


"[From  the  Michigan  Chronicle] 

"Facts  in  the  News 

"(By  Orpheus  C.  Kerr) 

"Whether  or  not  Congressman  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  is  elevated  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  House  Labor  Subcommittee,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  talk  since  Representa- 
tive Barden  of  North  Carolina,  quit  the  post. 

"Now  in  a  nutshell,  the  Powell  situation  is 
complicated  by  factors  which  won't  quite 
fit  into  a  nutshell.  In  the  first  place  the 
Congress  has  to  give  concern  to  the  seniority 
rules  which  are  in  fact  the  protection  of  all 
of  the  Members  of  that  body. 

"A  simple  fight  based  on  the  rules  of  se- 
niority in  the  House  could  possibly  be  re- 
solved without  too  much  fuss.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Powell's  race  would 
even  enter  Into  the  picture.  Congressman 
William  Dawson  has  served  as  chairman  of 
a  House  subcommittee  for  many  years.  His 
appointment  was  virtually  accomplished 
without  comment. 

"If  this  be  the  case,  what  is  the  problem 
with  Adam  Powell?  In  the  first  place  Adam 
has  practically  gone  around  the  world  with 
his  denunciations  of  racism  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  never  hesitated  to  express 
himself  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  on 
practically  everything  which  has  come  up 
involving  race. 

"These  performances  have  won  him  no 
friends  among  the  conservative  elements  of 
the  Nation  and  have  made  him  persona  non 
grata  with  southerners  both  In  and  out  of 
the  Congress.  In  times  of  pressure  and 
stress,  whether  general  or  personal,  Adam 
Powell  has  not  hesitated  to  employ  racial 
appeals  of  the  most  demagogic  type  to  win 
his  point. 

"And  then  there  is  the  little  question 
among  Democrats  about  party  regularity. 
This  Is  the  real  thorn  because  most  organiza- 
tional Democrats  in  the  Congress  feel  that 
Powell's  switch  to  Eisenhower  in  1956  and 
his  open  break  with  the  Democratic  Party  or- 


ganization In  New  York  in  the  last  election, 
marks  him  as  one  who  is  not  quite  entitled 
to   the  plums  which  come   with  regularity. 

"For  those  who  feel  this  way  there  is  a  fur- 
ther problem.  They  have  to  be  extremely 
careful  that  their  position  on  elevating 
Powell  because  of  his  party  irregularity 
might  be  interpreted  to  be  a  rebuff  because 
of  race  or  because  he  has  fought  so  hard  for 
the  rights  of  Negroes.  No  one  in  Congress 
doubts  that  Powell  himself  Is  willing  and 
able  to  make  this  the  Issue  If  he  Is  denied 
Barden's  seat. 

"Even  In  regard  to  Powell's  personal  dif- 
ficulties with  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, his  colleagues  are  reluctant  to  advance 
this  as  an  Issue.  They  know  th£*  Powell's 
supporters  In  Harlem  have  long  since  dis- 
missed this  question  as  another  instance  of 
'pressure  on  Powell  because  he  is  such  an 
outspoken  fighter  for  Negro  rights.'  His  re- 
election last  year  proves  that  his  constitu- 
ents would  not  buy  this  as  a  reason  why 
their  Congressman  had  been  denied  the 
chairmanship  of  a  committee  on  which  he 
holds  top  seniority. 

"So  the  Powell  question  In  a  nutshell 
won't  really  fit  In  a  nutshell  and  because  It 
is  so  involved.  Those  concerned  may  decide 
that  the  simplest  thing  Is  to  elevate  him  to 
the  chairmanship  and  let  future  events  take 
care  of  themselves." 

"[From   the   Baltimore   Afro- American] 

"Meany's  Blast  Is  Rapped  as  Untaie 

"(By  Louis  Lautler) 

"The    blast    of    George    Meany,    AFL-CIO 

president,     at    Representative    A.    Clayton 

Powell,  Harlem  Democrat,  was  the  'unklnd- 

est  cut'  of  all. 

"Powell  has  an  almost,  if  not  100  percent, 
voting  record  on  labor  legislation.  He  has 
supported  legislation  which  labor  wanted 
and  has  fought  legislation  which  labor  op- 
posed— even  when  such  measures  were  in 
the  public  Interest. 

"For  example,  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, Powell  opposed  the  mild  Elliott  bill 
and  the  stiffer  Landrum-Griffin  bill,  designed 
to  correct  corruption  and  other  evils  in  labor 
unions. 

"His  position  coincided  with  that  of  la- 
bor— he  wanted  no  legislation  at  all. 

"The  motive  for  the  attack  appears  to  be  in 
the  background  of  Mr.  Meany.  The  AFL- 
CIO  president  was  born  and  reared  In  Har- 
lem. His  formal  education  was  meager.  He 
attended  a  public  school  at  138th  Street  and 
8th  Avenue.  He  became  a  plumber's 
apprentice. 

"The  suspicion  is  that  he  developed  his  ra- 
cial attitudes  In  the  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  &  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing 
&  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

"That  union  has  one  of  the  worst  records 
of  racial  discrimination. 

"Under  Meany's  administration  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  there  has  been  a  wide  gap  between 
the  publicly  declared  policy,  against  racial 
discrimination  and  the  actual  practices  of 
Its  affiliates  and  their  local  unions. 

"An  NAACP  survey  of  last  year  confirmed 
that  some  local  AFL-CIO  unions  continue  to 
exclude  colored  workers,  although  the  color 
bar  clause  has  been  removed  from  their 
constitutions. 

"Other  AFL-CIO  unions  limit  colored  work- 
ers to  jlm  crow  or  'auxiliary  locals'  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South.  This  Is  es- 
pecially true  of  unions  In  the  building  trades. 
"With  this  record  of  leadership  failure, 
Meany  accused  Powell  of  'stirring  up  racial 
hatred.' 

"If  fighting  bigotry  stirs  up  racial  hatred, 
Powell  Is  guilty.  He  has  fought  racial 
prejudice  wherever  he  has  known  it  to  exist. 
"At  times  he  may  have  been  carried  away 
with  his  zeal.  At  other  times.  Investigation 
may  not  have  borne  out  his  charges.     But 
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his  target  at  all  times  has  been  to  eliminate 
racial  and  religious  prejudices  from  Ameri- 
can life. 

"Some  of  the  opposition  to  Powell  comes 
from  advocates  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

"They  believe  he  has  caused  defeat  of  bills 
providing  such  aid  by  offering  amendments 
to  deny  Federal  funds  to  school  districts 
which  are  not  complying  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  against  segregated  schools. 

"This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The  bills 
probably  would  have  been  defeated,  or  ve- 
toed, without  any  antisegregation  amend- 
ment. 

"There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  liberal  Democrats  over 
such  legislation. 

"A  large  majority  of  southerners  are  op- 
posed to  such  legislation  because  they  be- 
lieve— with  or  without  the  Powell  amend- 
ment— Southern  States  will  be  denied  Fed- 
eral funds  by  either  an  administrative  ruling 
or  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

"What  was  galling  was  Meany's  statement 
that  'It  is  terrible  to  think  that  we  will 
have  a  man  like  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee.' " 

"(From  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal, 
Feb.  15,  19601 

"Just  in  case  there  are  any  questions  in 
anyone's  mind,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  believe  that  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  is 
well  qualified  in  every^way  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Representative  Powell  has  a  fine  voting 
record  on  matters  of  interest  to-  working 
people.  He  is^n  line  for  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee chairmanship  because  he  is  the  senior 
Democrat  on  the  committee  when  Repre- 
sentative Graham  Harden,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  steps  down.  Powell,  so  far,  has 
been  denied  his  rightful  position  as  a  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  Labor  Committee's  sub- 
committees simply  because  he  is  a  Negro. 

"Representative  John  H.  Dent,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  friend  of  the  UMWA,  in  a 
statement  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  said  the  public  has  been  misin- 
formed about  the  qualifications  of  Repre- 
sentative PowTELL.  Powell,  Dent  said,  has 
always  supported  legislation  that  'would  do 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
our  citizens.'  Dent  said  that  during  last 
year's  battle  over  'the  labor  legislation  origi- 
nally Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  (Sena- 
tor John  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
setts) and  finally  passed  under  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  Representatives  Landrtjm  and 
Griffin.  Representative  Powell  never  devi- 
ated from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  proper 
and  honorable  course  to  follow.  He  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  on  the  com- 
mittee who  felt  that  this  was  an  attack  upon 
the  legitimate  and  honest  labor  unions,  their 
officers  and  their  members,  and  as  an  eye- 
witness to  his  activities.  I  can  say  that  he 
was  a  stalwart  in  the  fight  for  the  rights 
of  the  little  people.' 

"Dent  noted  that  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Min- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  Powell  is 
chairman,  that  he  [Dent]  'received  the  most 
courteous  and  considerate  treatment.' 
Dent  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  bill  to  create 
a  Coal  Resarch  Commission,  legislation  that 
Is  strongly  supported  by  the  UMWA  and  the 
coal  Industry. 

"In  addition,  the  record  shows  that  Powell 
helped  to  get  the  research  bill  voted  out 
of  his  subcommittee;  that  he  helped  the 
TTSrWA  and  continues  to  help  the  organi- 
zation in  the  fight  for  Improved  mine  safe- 
ty legislation. 

"Powell  is  a  vigorous  fighter  for  the  rights 
of  Negro  citizens  and  it  Is  for  this  reason 


that  he  Is  repeatedly  attacked  and  vilified 
by  the  Dixiecrats  in  Congress. 

"But  for  George  Meany,  the  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO  to  make  a  vitriolic  attack  on 
Powell  from  the  Bal  Harbour,  Fla..  winter 
meeting  of  the  federation's  executive  coun- 
cil and  charge  that  it  Is  terrible  that 
Pom^ll  Is  In  line  for  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Labor  Committee  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
sheer  stupidity." 

Mr.  Dooley.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  DooLEYr^  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  Important  fight  he  is  waging 
against  the  corruption  and  the  violence  that 
Is  going  on  In  Harlem  and  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  a  courageous,  wonderful  fight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  He  is  known  as  an  advocate  for 
truth    and     a     fearless     fighter    for     right. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  They  are  talk- 
ing about  discrimination.  They  are  debat- 
ing the  bill  in  the  other  body.  I  know  of  the 
discrimination  practiced  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  last  year 
when  they  bypassed  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  when  they  bypassed  the  humble 
Representative  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Michigan,  aind  the  politicians  wanted  some- 
thing, the  kind  of  a  bill  they  thoxight  would 
be  advantageous  in  the  campaign  and  seemed 
to  think  the  objective  could  be  better  at- 
tained if  we  were  not  present.  That  is  why 
they  did  It.  I  would  not  say  they  are  hypo- 
critical, but  they  are  not  fair.  There  was 
discrimination  of  the  rawest  kind. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  give  my  sacred  word  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan  that  if  the  day  ever 
comes  that  either  he  or  I  become  chairman 
of  the  committee  we  will  respect  each  other's 
seniority. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan.  Well,  I  cer- 
tainly will.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  there  is  some  doubt  about  which  party 
will  win  control  of  the  House,  and  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  I  am  not  the  ranking 
minority  member,  just  second  on  the  list  and 
ignored  when  they  came  for  that  rating. 

Mr.  Udall.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Udall.  I  am  a  Member  of  the  House 
who  has  served  in  the  last  3  years  on  some 
two  committees  on  which  the  gentleman 
serves.  I  am  serving  presently  on  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  the  gentleman 
Is  chairman.  I  would  say,  constituting  my- 
self a  prophet  for  the  moment,  that  I  think 
some  of  our  colleagues,  and  certainly  Mr. 
Meany,  if  his  frame  of  mind  is  that  of  the 
Intemperate  comment  he  made,  are  going  to 
be  very  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  If  and  when  he  assumes  the  chair 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  would  simply  like  to  make  that  sympa- 
thetic comment. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  appreciate  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  as  well  as  those  of 
my  other  colleagues,  and  wish  to  assure  them 
that  regardless  of  who  they  are  or  where  they 
come  from  I  will  always  be  fair  In  whatever 
capacity  I  act,  present  or  future.  In  what- 
ever position  I  may  serve  I  will  always  treat 
everyone  with  the  utmost  equality  and 
Impartiality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


(Prom  the  Congressional  Record, 

Mar.  7,  1960] 
Inside  Policy:  The  H.\rlem  Story 
(Extension    of    Remarks    of    Hon.    Adam  C. 
Powell,  of  New  York,  in  the  House  of  Rep. 
.resentatlves,  Monday,  March  7,  1960) 
Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include 
the  following: 

"[From  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  3,  1960] 

"inside  policy:   the  harlfm  story 

"(By  Ted  Poston  with  Alfred  Hendricks,  Ir- 
ving Lieberman,  and  Richard  Montague) 

"Times  do  change. 

"In  the  old  days  you  couldn't  pay  the  aver- 
age policeman  to  work  voluntarily  in  Harlem. 
Today,  for  those  of  the  vice  squad  boys  who 
operate  the  pad — the  multimillion-dollar 
protection  racket  for  the  numbers  game- 
Harlem  is  the  happy  hunting  ground. 

"Why?  Well,  say  you  are  on  the  take. 
And  say,  for  Instance,  that  you  are  trans- 
ferred from  some  other  assignment  to  a  vice 
squad  in  Harlem. 

"Then  you  know  that  on  your  first  tour 
of  duty  there  will  be  $250  waiting  for  you— a 
welcome-to-our-neighborhood  gift  of  $50 
each  from  five  major  East  Harlem  banks 
which  dominate  the  numbers  racket 
throughout  the  city,  but  especially  In  Harlem, 

"And,  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  OK  is  given 
by  your  immediate  superior,  you  go  on  the 
pad,  cut  in  for  your  monthly  share  of  the 
phenomenal  tribute  which  crooked  vice 
squad  cops  levy  on  policy  operators  who 
must  maintain  public  spots  where  the  bet- 
tors can  buck  the  numbers  without  police 
molestation. 

"But  whereas  the  division  pad  for  a  regular 
spot  in  the  rest  of  the  city  is  usually  $350  a 
month,  the  take  in  a  Harlem  division  is  now 
$615.  And  whereas  'full  pad  coverage' 
(from  the  cop  on  the  beat  all  the  way  up  to 
the  special  squads  in  headquarters)  usually 
averages  around  $2,500  per  month  per  spot 
for  the  rest  of  the  city,  a  full  open  spot  in 
Harlem  may  be  down  for  as  much  as  $4,500, 
depending  on  the  play  It  handles. 

"The  Post  looked  closely  into  the  Harlem 
operation  because  of  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell's  charge  that  white  rack- 
eteers, mainly  Italian,  were  taking  over  the 
game  from  Negro  bankers  there — with  police 
connivance. 

"In  his  original  press  conference — attended 
by  ranking  police  brass— Powell  named 
Louis  (Louie  the  Gimp)  Avitabile,  owner  of  a 
supermarket  at  539  Lenox  Avenue,  as  'top- 
man  of  the  Harlem  operation.' 

"The  Post  found  that  Louis  the  Gimp  was 
Indeed  a  big  man  in  the  Harlem  policy 
racket,  but  he  is  by  no  means  the  'topman' 
In  the  syndicate,  which  has  muscled  into  the 
community. 

"The  most  powerful  figure  in  Harlem,  in 
the  matter  both  of  influence  and  the  most 
protected  spots,  is  Anthony  (Piuichy)  Sa- 
lerno, an  East  Harlem  hoodlum  whom  the 
newspapers  nicknamed  'Fat  Tony'  when  he 
was  exposed  as  the  'Mr.  X'  who  bankrolled 
the  Patterson-Johansson  title  fight. 

"Salerno,  who  managed  a  phenomenal  rise 
from  punk  to  dope  peddler  to  Dutchess 
County  squire  In  less  than  a  decade,  operates 
37  'full  open  spots'  In  Harlem — from  which 
grafting  cops  receive  an  estimated  rakeoff  of 
nearly  $100,000  a  month. 

"A  former  Negro  numbers  banker,  reduced 
to  controller  for  a  white  policy  bank  when 
he  could  no  longer  meet  the  pad,  explained 
the  Importance  of  Salerno's  position. 

"  'Because  Tony's  operation  Is  so  tightly 
organized,'  he  said,  'the  cops  don't  need  a 
lot  of  pickup  men  like  that  Joe  Luberda  to 
go  around  to  individual  spots.  Tony's  bank, 
for  instance,  can  assemble  about  $45,000  a 
month   for   four   special   squads   above   the 
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division  level  and  turn  It  over  to  Just  one 
bagman.    That  way,  there'$  less  chance  of 

asllp-up.  1 1 

"  'The  "OK"  b<>J/s 

"  'Salerno  Is  so  big  that  ha  has  the  right  to 
give  the  "OK"  for  any  new  spot  to  be  placed 
on  the  pad.  There  used  to^  be  a  half  dozen 
Negro  bagmen  or  bankers  who  could  give  the 
"OK,"  but  today  there  aren^  more  than  two 
Negroes  In  all  Harlem  who  can  "OK"  you  to 
the  cops  for  a  place  on  the  pad,  and  I  doubt 
that  any  Negro  now  can  "OK"  a  full  ^ad.' 

"Next  to  Salerno  In  power  In  this  respect, 
the  Post  Investigation  Indicated,  is  Louis 
the  Gimp  Avitabile,  who  started  out  with  his 
three  brothers  as  pushcart  peddlers  in  Har- 
lem around  1938,  rose  so  raplidly  in  the  num- 
bers business  that  by  1951  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  l^venue  had  him  down  for  $807,000 
In  unpaid  taxes. 

"Until  the  heat  went  on,  following  Powell'B 
charges.  Avitabile  had  14  full  open  spots,  for 
which  he  was  assessed  a  monthly  police  take 
of  about  $2,470  each. 

"Assistant  Chief  Inspector  Burns,  who  at- 
tended Powell's  press  conference,  quickly 
pointed  out  to  reporters  thB-t  the  Gimp  was 
officially  listed  as  a  'known  gambler'  and 
that  two  or  the  four  addresses  listed  by  the 
clergyman  had  been  raided  and  were  at  that 
moment  'suspected  premises.' 

"Burns  could  have  gone  further  by  noting 
that  Avitabile's  main  headquarters,  his  Len- 
ox Avenue  supermarket,  had  been  officially 
made  a  'raided  premi.ses,'  with  a  patrolman 
stationed  there  since  last  July  2  to  prevent 
any  policy  operations.  ' 

"Actually,  the  Gimp's  mftln  business  had 
moved  into  a  basement  right  around  the  cor- 
ner and  his  13  other  spots  Were  even  at  that 
moment  in  full  operation.  The  main  one 
was  still  In  action  when  the  Post  team  went 
around  Harlem.  Avltabila'6  partner,  Solly 
Appuzzo,  was  running  It  in  his  absence. 

"Close  behind  Avitabile  In  the  East  Side 
hierarchy  are  the  Vlllgante  brothers,  Louis, 
Tony,  and  Charlie.  The  Villgantes,  who  have 
their  headquarters  at  95th  Street  and  2d  Ave- 
nue, plus  extensive  policy  li^terests  elsewhere, 
pay  for  11  full  open  spots  ih  Harlem. 

"Louis  Vlllgante.  the  boss  of  the  outfit,  has 
three  policy  convictions,  like  Avitabile,  he 
was  listed  on  the  pad  carr<8d  by  retired  cop 
Joseph  Luberda,  the  Harlfem  bagman  now 
serving  time  for  refusing  to  name  his  police 
department  associates  in  the  protection- op- 
eration. I 

"There  are  other  Italian  operators  who 
have  sizable  slices  of  the  Harlem  numbers 
game  such  as  Felice  and  James  Falca,  both 
known  gamblers  with  more  than  30  arrests 
for  policy  between  them,  tuberda  had  them 
listed  as  Phil  and  Jim  Blaiok. 

"A  nice  tribute  to  the  lushness  of  the  Har- 
lem policy  play  came  In  the  Post's  discovery 
that  Sammy  Schlltz,  the  mpst  powerful  non- 
Italian  policy  figure  in  the  east  Harlem  syn- 
dicate and  boss  of  policy  in  the  Bronx,  pays 
for  seven  protected  spots  in  Harlem. 

"Schlltz,  born  Sam  Schlltten  on  January 
14,  1910,  son  of  a  respectable  trucker,  was 
only  18  when  he  started  a  long  police  and 
prison  record  which  included  arrests  for  rob- 
bery, bootlegging  tax-free  liquor,  consorting 
with  known  criminals,  and  felonious  assault. 

"At  the  time  of  his  bootlegging  arrest  in 
1938,  Schlltz  boasted  that  he  was  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  the  Bronx  Pigeon  Fan- 
ciers' Association.  The  police  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  that  item  at  the  time  but  in  1953 
they  discovered  that  the  congenial  little  rack- 
eteer was  making  Ingeniovis  use  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  pigeons  who  rooated  In  elaborate 
coops  atop  his  Bronx  home. 

"Schlltz  had  pigeons  dellyered  each  morn- 
ing to  the  scores  of  controllers  In  his  Bronx 
policy  operation,  and  each  homing  pigeon 
would  carry  the  day's  business  slips  back  to 
l;Jm  before  the  third  race  was  run  at  the 
designated  numbers  racetrack. 


"The  Ingenlousness  of  this  plan  evidently 
brought  Schlltz  to  the  east  Harlem  syndi- 
cate's attention,  and  when  that  mob  decided 
to  supervise  the  major  policy  operations  for 
the  whole  city  (for  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
take)  he  was  left  to  continue  to  run  the 
Bronx  operation  In  the  new  combine. 

"  'Unless  Sammy  gives  the  OK,  nonsyndi- 
cate  operators  told  the  Post,  'nobody  can 
get  the  pad  anywhere  in  the  Bronx  (today)." 
"But  Schlltz  is  still  subordinate  to  Punchy 
Salerno  in  the  overall  operations  of  the  syn- 
dicate's policy  game,  as  he  Is  to  Salerno  in 
the  ntunber  of  protected  spots  in  Harlem,  for 
Salerno  stands  secure  among  the  current 
policy  kings.  His  story  is  pure  rags-to- 
riches. 

"Born  and  reared  in  the  East  Harlem 
neighborhood  where  he  still  operates  his 
bank  (in  absentia)  on  East  116th  Street  be- 
tween First  and  Pleasant  Avenues,  he  earned 
his  nickname  Punchy  as  an  amateur  club 
fighter. 

"Punchy's  fistic  career  was  cut  short  In 
October  of  1932,  when  he  was  sent  to  Elmira 
Reformatory,  at  18,  for  armed  robbery.  Re- 
leased on  probation,  he  worked  as  a  rouster 
around  the  fruit  markets.  When  World  War 
II  came,  he  was  classified  4-F  because  he  had 
two  deformed  fingers  on  each  hand  and 
webbed  feet. 

"It  was  around  this  period  that  the  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  first  took  note  of  Salerno. 
For  v;hen  wartime  restrictions  created  a 
short  of  cocaine,  the  word  was  out  In  East 
Harlem  that  Punchy  could  get  it  for  you  at 
a  price. 

"Salerno  was  picked  up  on  a  charge  of  ex- 
tortion, later  dismissed.  In  1951,  but  had  no 
other  trouble  with  the  law  despite  the  nar- 
cotics agents'  suspicions. 

"In  1953,  however,  the  Narcotics  Bvireau 
finally  assembled  evidence  which  resulted  in 
Salerno's  indictment  for  unlawful  sale  of 
heroin  and  conspiracy  to  violate  narcotic 
laws.  Salerno  thereupon  vanished.  He  was 
not  arrested  until  a  year  later  and  main- 
tained a  not-guilty  plea  as  his  case  dragged 
through  the  courts.  Finally.  4  years  and  10 
days  after  his  indictment,  he  pleaded  guilty 
to  two  of  the  three  narcotics  counts  in  the 
case. 

"In  the  intervening  year,  the  once  small- 
time hood  had  risen  fast  in  the  East  Harlem 
hierarchy. 

"As  a  close  pal  now  of  Trigger  Mike  Cop- 
poUa  and  Joseph  (Joe  Stretch)  Stracci,  he 
was  the  unchallenged  director  of  the  East 
Harlem  operations  of  the  syndicate,  then 
steadily  gulping  up  the  policy  game  in  West 
Harlem,  and  also  operated  the  mob's  lending 
bank  which  financed  jukebox  and  other 
rackets. 

"And  although  he  paid  less  than  $600  In- 
come tax  in  1957,  Salerno  was  able  to  buy  a 
plush  home  in  Miami  Beach — later  sold  to 
Capone  gangster,  Paul  (the  Waiter)  Ricca 
for  $75,000— and  a  $100,000  estate  called 
Spruce  Bar  Ranch  In  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 

"  'It's  a  living' 

"Salerno's  rapid  rise  in  the  numbers  game 
in  East  and  West  Harlem  coincided  with  the 
collapse  of  most  of  the  Negro  banks  which 
had  dominated  the  game  in  the  latter  com- 
munity for  decades. 

"But  it  did  not  result,  as  Powell  charged, 
in  the  complete  elimination  of  'every  Negro 
bnnker  in  the  community.'  The  Post  found 
at  least  a  half  dozen  Negro  banks  still  in  full 
operation,  although  one  or  two  are  believed 
to  be  under  syndicate  direction. 

"The  largest  of  these  is  a  Negro-Puerto 
Rican  operation  run  by  Henry  Lawrence  and 
Spanish  Raymond  Marquez,  whose  bank  pays 
for  10  spots.  Lawrence,  last  arrested  a  year 
ago  for  policy  and  listed  as  'Henry'  on  the 
Luberda  pad,  operates  daily  in  the  area  of 
148th  Street  and  8th  Avenue.    He  fronts  as  a 


tailor  shop  owner  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  two  Negroes  who  can  OK  a  new  spot  for 
the  pad. 

"Marquez,  ostensibly  a  theatrical  producer, 
handles  the  bank's  spots  and  business  In  the 
lower  8th  Avenue  area  embracing  112tb  and 
113th  Streets. 

"A  somewhat  smaller  operation  Is  located 
in  the  Lenox  Avenue  area  around  140th 
Street.  This  bank  is  operated  by  the  big 
five — Boo  Marshall,  Sid  Thompson,  Fritz 
Devinish,  Pat  Hogan,  and  Crappy  Hale. 

"And  still  smaller  is  the  action  of  the  big 
three— Walter  Smith,  Carlyle  Williams,  and 
Crip  Martin  at  127th  Street  and  Lenox 
Avenue. 

"There  ai;*  also  several  Negro  combinations, 
including  one  organized  by  one  of  the  origi- 
nal Harlem  policy  barons.  In  these,  the 
partners  establish  a  bank  on  prorated  shares 
and  accept  a  weekly  salary  from  its  earnings. 

"In  most  cases,  the  combinations  operate 
no  spots,  but  handle  their  business  through 
runners  and  controllers.  These  banks  estab- 
lish private  pads  with  police  and  pay  off  on 
a  precinct  level  when  possible. 

"  'It's  a  living,'  one  such  operator  told  the 
Post,  'and  the  headaches  are  sometimes  a 
few  less.  But  still  it  is  better  than  being  on 
the  full  pad.  Only  the  east  Harlem  boys 
have  got  enough  money  to  keep  these  greedy 
cops  at  bay.'  " 


[From  the  Congressional  Record, 

Mar.  7,  1960] 

Inside  the  Policy  Racket:  How  the 

Mobs  Moved  In 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Adam  C. 
Powell,  of  New  York,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Monday,  March  7,  1960) 
Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 

the  following  article: 

"inside  the  policy  racket:   how  the  mobs 
moved  in 

"(By    Ted    Poston    (with    Alfred    Hendricks, 
Irving  Lieberman,  and  Richard  Montague) ) 

"One  inevitable  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  pad — the  multimillion-dollar  police  pro- 
tection setup  in  the  numbers  game — has 
been  to  give  major  control  of  the  policy 
racket  to  the  underworld  here. 

"Call  them  what  you  like — the  east  Harlem 
mob — the  syndicate,  the  Maffla — the  Post's 
investigation  of  policy  showed  that  these  are 
the  people  who  now  control  what  once  was  a 
comparatively  harmless,  penny-ante  lottery 
and   is  now  a   major  racket. 

"Today,  for  the  first  time  in  the  150  years 
that  it  has  existed  here  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, the  numbers  game  is  now  a  means  as 
well  as  an  end. 

"The  end  is  obvious — the  once  fabulous 
profits  reaped  by  numbers  bankers  from 
suckers  who  take  a  1 ,000  to  1  chance  on  pick- 
ing a  number  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  600  to  1 
payoff  if  they're  lucky  enough  to  win. 

"The  profits  are  still  there  but  the  rigidly 
organized  graft  of  dishonest  vice  squad 
policemen  has  made  a  heavy  dent  in  the  take 
enjoyed  by  the  policy  banks. 

"The  means  became  equally  obvious  when 
Post  reporters  began  a  2-month  investigation 
of  the  numbers  game  here  in  the  wake  of 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell's 
charges  that  Negro  numbers  bankers  were 
being  forced  out  of  the  game  by  the  police 
so  that  whites — mainly  Italians — coxild  take 
over. 

"For  the  numbers  industry — with  Its  thou- 
sands of  collectors,  hundreds  of  controllers 
and  other  thousands  of  full-  and  part-time 
employees — provides  an  already  established 
apparatus  for  other  uses  by  unscrupulous 
racket  bosses. 
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"Here  is  what  the  Brooklyn  grand  Jury  re- 
ported last  year  after  its  investigation  of 
gambling  and  police  corruption : 

"  'If  you  scratch  the  professional  operator 
of  gambling  ventures  you  will  -find  the  nar- 
cotics peddler,  the  loan  shark,  the  dice  game 
operator,  the  murderer. 

"  "Brooklyn  has  been  the  scene  of  a  num- 
ber of  unsolved  gangland  homicides  over  the 
past  few  years.  Almost  every  one  of  those 
killings  is  involved  with  gambling  ventures 
in  one  fo:m  or  another. 

"  "In  one  case  where  seven  leading  nar- 
cotics dealers  were  convicted  In  Kings 
County  last  year,  six  were  actively  engaged 
In  gambling  activities,  including  bookmak- 
ing  and  policy,  which  they  used  as  the  source 
of  funds  for  their  deadly  trade  in  narcotics.' 

"A  veteran  numbers  banker  who  insisted 
on  using  an  obviously  fictitious  name  told 
the  Post  a  story  which  vividly  illustrated  the 
grand  Jury's  findings. 

"  'It  happened  around  Christmas  a  year 
or  so  ago,'  this  man  said.  'I  was  paid  up  on 
the  pad  (the  list  of  police-protected  policy 
spots)  and  would 've  been  in  good  shape  if 
all  the  cops  on  the  pad,  past  and  present, 
hadn't  doubled  back  for  a  'Christmas  taste.' 
I  had  to  shell  out. 

"  'And  then.  Just  before  New  Year's,  I  get 
hit  heavy  by  some  of  my  biggest  players.  I 
was  out  about  $18,000  and  I  Just  couldn't 
raise  that  kind  of  money.  Then  the  bag- 
man for  one  of  the  special  squads  set  up  a 
meet  for  me  with  the  East  Harlem  boys. 
He  said  they'd  let  me  have  the  money  until 
I  got  back  on  my  feet. 

"  'But  when  we  finally  had  our  meet,  I 
found  they  wanted  something  in  return. 
They  said  that  if  I  would  use  my  setup  to 
handle  about  $18,000  worth  of  hoss  (heroin) 
that  I  wouldn't  even  have  to  pay  any  in- 
terest on  the  $18,000  they  we  e  lending  me. 

"  'Well.  I  wasn't  going  to  get  mixed  up  in 
that  kind  of  rap  this  late  in  life.  So  I  Just 
wialked  out.  They  didn't  like  it  a  bit,  and 
the  bagman  told  me  later  I  was  a  fool.  Of 
course,  they  took  over  my  bank  anyhow — 
and  they've  still  got  it.' 

"Unfortunately,  other  'oankers,  pressed  to 
the  wall  by  limited  capital  and  mounting 
vice  squad  graft  demands,  evidently  have 
taken  the  other  road.  During  its  investiga- 
tion, the  Post  found  strong  Indications  that 
at  least  one  major  'independent'  bank  in 
Manhattan  is  closely  allied  with  the  nar- 
cotics trade,  as  is  another  in  Brooklyn  and 
at  least  two  in  the  B  onx. 

"The  connection  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  as  narcotic  agents  more  frequently 
find  themselves  tracking  down  dope  peddling 
suspects  only  to  find  them  also  employed 
In  numbers  operations. 

"The  syndicate,  or  Mafia,  has  long  been 
active  in  the  numbers  game  on  the  water- 
front, but  policy  then  was  only  an  adjunct 
to  such  other  activities  as  loan  sharking  and 
other  waterfront  rackets. 

"It  was  not  until  1949  or  so  that  the  late 
Albert  Anastasla.  chief  assassin  of  Murder. 
Inc.,  decided  to  expand  from  the  waterfront 
and  take  over  the  policy  game  In  other  prof- 
itable areas. 

"A  king  loses  his  crovcn 

"First  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  new  de- 
cision was  Louis  Weber.  Brooklyn's  then 
admitted  policy  king  and  a  pal  of  James 
Moran.  Mayor  O'Dwyer's  right-hand  man -and 
a  political  power  in  his  own  right  in  Kings 
County. 

"One  night  in  1949.  Weber  received  a  visit 
in  a  South  Brooklyn  tavern  from  Anastasia 
and  Frank  (Frankie  Shots)  Abbatemarco, 
who  had  handled  the  policy  operation  for 
Anastasia's  syndicate  on  the  Brooklyn  and 
Staten  Island  waterfronts. 

"The  conversation  was  short  and  to  the 
point.  Weber  was  out;  Frankie  Shots  was 
taking  over. 

"Weber  was  a  man  of  standing.  He  had  a 
vice   squad   payroll   nearing   that   of   Harry 


Gross'  still-to-be-exposed  bookmaklng  em- 
pire. He  had  defied  a  long  list  of  district 
attorneys  (when  defiance  was  necessary)  and 
could  depend  on  the  immense  political  power 
of  Moran  In  the  O'Dwyer  administration. 

"But  Weber  knew  this  was  all  to  no  avail 
when  the  syndicate  decided  to  move  in.  So 
he  gave  up  a  lifelong  policy  empire  in  Brook- 
lyn without  an  argument  and  fled  to  West 
Harlem  to  try  to  reestablish  himself.  He 
never  attained  his  former  eminence. 

"For  the  next  decade  Frankie  Shots,  a 
boastful,  high-living  thug,  became  Brook- 
lyn's biggest  policy  operator,  although  the 
real  power  for  the  borough's  operation  was 
held  by  Carmine  Lombardozzi,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  East  Harlem  mob  which  even  then 
was  consolidating  its  spreading  policy  power. 

"Lombardozzi,  soft  spoken  and  unobtru- 
sive, was  only  faintly  known  to  the  public 
until  his  participation  in  the  1957  underworld 
conclave  at  Apalachin  put  him  on  the  front 
pages. 

"Brooklyn  underworld  sources  said  that 
Lombardozzi  was  demoted  after  Apalachin, 
presumably  for  not  being  diligent  in  pushing 
the  syndicate  to  take  over  all  the  major 
policy  banks  in  Brooklyn,  and  Mike  Miranda, 
still  a  major  policy  figure  in  Brooklyn,  took 
over    his    behind-the-screen    role. 

"(Frankie  Shots,  loudmouthed  to  the  end, 
wasn't  as  lucky  as  Lombardozzi.  Suspected 
of  holding  out  on  the  syndicate,  he  was 
mowed  down  in  Brooklyn  by  two  gunmen 
on  November  4,  1959,  in  the  very  same  tavern 
where  Louis  Weber  had  been  handed  his 
walking  papers.) 

"The  syndicate's  plan,  duplicated  In  other 
boroughs,  was  quite  simple.  The  major 
banks  were  swept  up  by  the  mob,  with  all 
direction  coming  from  the  East  Harlem  em- 
pire of  Vito  Genovese,  Anthony  (Pat  Tony) 
Salerno,  Trigger  Mike  Coppola,  and  Joseph 
(Joe  Stretch)  Straccl. 

"The  remaining  'independent'  banks,  run 
mainly  by  veteran  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
bankers,  were  to  be  supervised  by  the  syndi- 
cate at  a  flat  fee  of  1  percent  of  the  gross 
take. 

"Each  'independent'  bank  had  to  permit  a 
syndicate  representative  to  check  its  'rib- 
bon' (the  daily  adding  machine  tabulation 
of  the  total  play)  so  that  the  syndicate  could 
be  assured  of  its  1  percent  'off  the  top.' 

"At  the  same  time,  the  mob  undertook  to 
put  all  policy  spots  and  locations  on  'the 
pad' — the  vice  squad's  list  of  police-protected 
places. 

"Policy:  The  mobs  move  in 

"The  conquest  of  Brooklyn  by  the  syndi- 
cate was  almost  complete  by  early  1958  when 
District  Attorney  Edward  Silver  began  a  se- 
cret 2-month  investigation  which  in  April  of 
that  year  led  to  the  smashing  of  the  $5 
million  bank  of  Angel  F.  Calder,  the  city's 
largest  Puerto  Rican  policy  banker.  The 
raid  also  revealed  an  open  connection  be- 
tween Calder's  bank  and  what  Silver  called 
the  Manhattan  Syndicate. 

"Working  so  quietly  that  even  the  clerical 
staff  In  his  office  didn't  know  when  he 
planned  to  act.  Silver  assembled  82  detectives 
and  picked  plainclothesmen  on  April  1,  1958, 
and  made  a  series  of  simultaneous  mass  raids  • 
which  netted  Calder  and  67  of  his  associates, 
along  the  policy  paraphernalia,  the  day's 
play,  and  several  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 

"The  prize  catch  of  the  raid  proved  to  be 
an  obscure  East  Side  mobster,  Emannuel 
(Nappy)  Prazetta,  40,  of  160  Mott  Street. 
Frazetta  was  seized  in  the  basement  of  a 
three-story  brownstone  at  693  Lafayette 
Street  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  which  Silver 
said  was  the  temporary  headquarters  of  Cald- 
er's main  bank.  The  raiders  found  Frazetta 
holding  the  'ribbon'  for  the  day's  policy  play 
and  surmised  that  he  was  checking  for  the 
syndicate  to  guarantee  its  1  percent  take. 

"Frazetta  would  only  admit  that  he  was 
a  messenger  sent  over  from  Manhattan  to 


pick  up   something  to  turn  over  to  some- 
body in  a  subway. 

"Urbano  (Benny)  DeMuccl,  41,  seized  while 
checking  the  take  there  at  a  Calder  annex, 
also  was  suspected  to  be  a  syndicate  repre- 
sentative. 

"Calder  himself,  along  with  his  son,  Angelo 
and  his  brother,  Julio  (One-Eyed  Red) 
Calder,  was  charged  with  contriving  a  lot- 
tery— a  felony — and  released  In  $25,000  bail 
each. 

"Forty-four  other  persons  seized  among 
the  68  with  the  Calders  were  also  booked  and 
released  in  bail.  Most  of  them  went  directly 
back  into  business. 

"On  April  9,  Just  8  days  after  the  big  April 
Fool's  Day  raid.  Silver's  rackets  bureau  de- 
tectives struck  again — In  the  absence  of  any 
action  by  the  police  who  regularly  covered 
the  area. 

"The  DA'S  men  seized  Otis  Spain.  Jr.,  of  110 
Cambridge  Place,  and  charged  him  with  pos- 
session of  22  numbers  slips  containing  1,800 
plays.  One  of  the  45  booked  in  the  big 
Brooklyn  raid,  Spain  had  been  plying  his 
trade  industriously  since  his  release  on  ball. 

"With  Spain  In  custody,  the  rackets  bureau 
detectives  struck  again  that  night  at  924 
Lafayette  Street,  just  three  blocks  from  the 
basement  at  693  Lafayette  where  Calder's 
main  bank  had  been  smashed. 

"The  r.Tiders  acted  on  information  that  20 
of  Calder's  controllers  and  runners  were  as- 
sembled there  to  set  up  a  new  operation, 
but  apparently  the  policy  boys  had  been 
tipped  by  their  own  sources,  for  the  DA's 
squad  found  Just  2  men  there. 

"But  the  raid  was  not  in  vain.  One  of  the 
two  men  turned  out  to  be  the  aforemen- 
tioned Angel  Calder  himself,  a  durable  vet- 
eran of  22  years  in  the  business  and  the 
other  was  Fltz  Sealy,  70,  another  oldtime 
policy  operator. 

"The  45  men  seized  in  the  Calder  ring  are 
still  awaiting  trial  after  2  years. 

"Silver  and  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Koota  told  the  Post  this  week  that  the  trial 
was  being  held  up  awaiting  clarification  of 
a  1957  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
Indicated  that  evidence  obtained  by  wire- 
tapping might  not  be  admissible  In  local 
courts. 

"Business  as  usual 

"One  year  after  the  raid,  the  State  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  the  use  of  wiretap  evidence 
In  State  courts,  but  Koota  pointed  out  that 
the  court  of  appeals  did  not  rule  on  the 
legality  of  wiretapping  under  section  605  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act,  on  which 
the  Supreme  Court  based  its  ruling. 
,  "  'We  are  still  concerned,'  Koota  said, 
'about  the  possibility  of  having  a  policeman 
admit  to  an  act  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  held  to  be  Illegal.  Such  testi- 
mony by  a  policeman  might  expose  him  to 
possible  Indictment  by  a  Federal  grand 
Jury" 

"Meanwhile,  It  can  be  assumed  that  the 
Calder  bank  Is  back  In  business  as  usual— 
probably  trying  to  lay  up  a  reserve  for  the 
day  when  the  court  showdown  finally  comes 
and  Sliver — as  he  expects — sends  most  of  the 
45  to  JalL 

"But  a  Brooklyn  Negro  policy  banker, 
whose  operation  was  once  closely  associated 
with  that  of  Calder,  predicted  that  there 
wouldn't  be  much  reserve  left. 

"  'The  only  boys  who  made  anything  out 
of  the  Calder  business,'  he  said,  'are  the  vice 
squad  boys  on  the  pad.  They  were  around 
the  day  after  the  first  raid  to  say  that  every- 
body's payments  had  to  go  up  because  'We're 
taking  more  chances  now.'  And  I'll  be 
damned  if  they  didnt  try  to  get  a  second  hike 
Just  8  days  later  when  Calder  was  picked  up 
again.     7 

"  'So  Jfhe  old  man  will  be  lucky  If  he  can 
keep  his  head  above  water  until  the  trial 
comes  up.  I  doubt  if  they'll  leave  him 
much  more  than  that.' '' 


febriiary  18,  1965 

Harlem's  Policy  Racket:  "The  Day  the  Heat 
Was  On 

(Extension    of    remarks    of    Hon.    Adam    C. 
Powell,  of  New  York,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Monday.  March  7.  1960) 
Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include 

the  following   article   from   the   New   York 

Post,  March  4,  1960 : 

"inside  HARLEM'S  POLICY  RACKET:  THE  DAY  THE 
HEAT  WAS  ON 

"(By    Ted    Poston    with    Ailfred    Hendricks, 
Irving  Lieberman,  and  Richard  Montague) 

"What  happens  when  sotnebody  blows  the 
whistle  on  a  suspected  numbers  spot  which 
just  might  be  buying  policy  protection  under 
the  multi-million-dollar  piad  system? 

"Well,  it  depends.  j 

"If  it  is  Just  an  ordinary  squawk  lodged 
with  the  local  precinct.  Or  even  at  police 
headquarters,  that's  one  thing. 

"But  if  the  whistle  Is  blown  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  that's  another  thing  altogether. 

"So  one  Wednesday  last  month,  the  day 
for  Representative  Adam  (Jlayton  Powell's 
weekly  discourse  on  'GamJbling  in  the  City 
of  New  York,'  a  Post  reporter  investigating 
the  alliance  between  the  policy  barons  and 
certain  members  of  the  police  vice  squads 
decided  to  check  on  the  results. 

"On  that  particular  day,  Powell  asserted 
that  Harry  Felt,  a  former  Internal  Revenue 
man,  had  'become  the  numbers  boss  of  lower 
Harlem.' 

"  'His  headquarters  are  vnrlous  houses  on 
115th  Street  between  Lenox  and  St.  Nicholas 
Avenues.'  Powell  told  Congress.  'He  uses 
two  places  for  his  telephone  communica- 
tions. One  is  a  restaurant  called  the  Asia 
Currie  place  at  100  West  115th  Street.  The 
other  is  the  drugstore  on  the  corner  of  115th 
Street  and  Lenox  Avenue,  on  the  West  Side.' 

"The  Post  man  dropped  by  the  drugstore 
and  the  Asia  Famous  Currlp  Shop  around  the 
comer.    Here  is  his  report: 

"  'I  spent  over  an  hour  ih  the  restaurant — 
before  the  news  of  PowELt's  speech  reached 
Harlem.  I  noticed  on  the  way  in  that  the 
block,  which  Is  between  Lenox  and  St.  Nich- 
olas Avenues  was  Jammed  with  people  on 
stoops  and  idlers  on  the  street  corners.  I 
saw  a  man  walk  up  and  pass  money  to  an- 
other man  in  the  group  on  the  corner.  I 
assumed  that  the  recipient  (he  was  in  his 
twenties  and  wore  a  gray  overcoat  and  hat) 
was  a  single  action  banker. 

"  'In  the  restaurant  theft  were  only  a  few 
people  sitting  around  eatJng.  but  their  talk 
revolved  around  numbers— what  figure  was 
leading  today,  what  number  they  had  almost 
hit  yesterday,  and  things  like  that. 

"  'Presently,  a  woman  entered.  She  was 
short,  brown  skinned,  and  spoke  with  that 
accent  peculiar  to  Puerto  Ricans  born  and 
raised  in  East  Harlem.  She  was  complain- 
ing that  her  customers  were  doing  business 
with  some  rival  policy  operator  in  a  nearby 
bar. 

"  'She  sat  at  a  table  neat  the  window  and 
every  now  and  then  she  got  up  and  went 
out  into  the  street,  returning  a  few  minutes 
later.  I  did  not  see  her  transact  business 
In  the  restaurant. 

"  'Shortly  before  5  p.m..  the  chap  in  the 
gray  overcoat  entered  the  restaurant  and 
yelled:  "Did  you  hear  it  on  the  radio?  I 
just  heard  that  Powell  named  Harry  as  one 
of  the  policy  bosses  today." 

"  'Everybody  in  the  place,  including  the 
proprietor,  an  East  Indian  called  Jimmy, 
seemed  to  recognize  the  name  and  a  heated 
discussion  followed.  There  was  a  lot  of 
talk  about  Powell  "stirring  up  trouble." 

"  'Then  the  woman,  had  Just  come  back 
from  completing  another  sidewalk  transac- 
tion, asked: 

" '  "Did  Powell  mention  Charlie  Free- 
man?" 
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"  'Getting  the  word 

"  'Gray  Overcoat  said  no.  (The  brief  radio 
reports  at  that  point  hadn't  mentioned 
either  the  restaurant  or  the  drugstore,  so 
no  one  seemed  upset.) 

"'About  5:30  I  dropped  in  to  check  the 
drugstore.  It  was  Jammed  but  I  did  not 
witness  any  open  numbers  activities.  I  did 
notice  though  that  the  stocks  on  the  store's 
shelves  seemed  small  for  such  a  large  volume 
of  possible  business.' 

"Later  that  day,  the  newspapers  carried 
two  addresses  among  Powell's  growing  list 
of  policy  targets,  so  the  Post  reporter  went 
back  in  the  morning : 

"  'Around  9:30. 1  paid  another  visit  to  115th 
Street.  Two  radio  cars  were  parked  in  the 
block  Just  sitting  near  the  two  establish- 
ments. There  wasn't  a  single  customer  In 
either  the  drugstore  or  the  restaurant. 

"  'Only  a  few  people  were  standing  on  the 
stoops  and  no  one  was  on  the  street  cor- 
ners. 

"  'About  an  hour  later,  there  were  three 
radio  cars,  two  white  plainclothesmen  stroll- 
ing through  the  block,  and  a  uniformed  cop 
standing  on  the  corner  by  the  drugstore. 

"  'I  asked  a  passing  citizen  what  was  going 
on.  He  laughed  and  said  the  radio  cops 
had  told  the  people  they  weren't  going  to 
allow  any  loafing  on  the  stoops  today  be- 
cause there  had  been  a  couple  of  small  fires 
started  In  some  cellars  on  the  block  the  day 
before. 

"  'I  noticed  that  the  radio  cops  were  going 
In  and  out  of  a  couple  of  buildings.  I  asked 
why  and  they  said  they  were  investigating 
yesterday's  fires. 

"  'I  went  away  and  came  back  a  half  hour 
later  and  now  there  was  another  radio  car 
parked  at  the  curb  in  midblock.  An  un- 
marked car  with  four  plainclothesmen  was 
parked  directly  in  front  of  the  Asia  Famovts 
Curry  Shop.  There  seemed  little  chance  for 
any  gambling  activity  there  that  day.' 
"The  report  concluded : 
"  'No  doubt,  police  headquarters  will  say 
that  Powell's  charges  were  investigated  and 
that  police  found  no  sign  of  policy  activity. 
Which,  of  course,  will  be  quite  true. 

"  'The  cops  had  telegraphed  their  punches 
beforehand  by  riding  In  slowly  cruising  cars, 
in  pairs  or  trios,  circling  the  same  block  sev- 
eral times.  The  plalnsclothesmen's  cars  were 
unmarked  but  they  might  Just  as  well  have 
had  "Police  Department"  painted  on  them  In 
foot-high  letters. 

"  'But  as  far  as  the  cops  and  their  su- 
periors were  concerned,  they  had  done  their 
Job.  They  could  report  back  to  their  com- 
mander— quite  truthfully — that  they  had 
checked  the  block  and  found  no  sign  of 
gambling  activities.' 

"[It  is  only  fair,  of  course,  to  add  that 
Powell's  floor  speeches  also  have  the  effect 
of  forewarning  the  intended  victims.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  agents  of  policy  peo- 
ple from  listening  In  themselves  from  the 
congressional  gallery.] 

"In  the  same  Issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  Powell  inserted  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  a  retired  schoolteacher  had  written 
Police  Commissioner  Stephen  Kennedy  about 
a  chain  restaurant  on  Broadway  above  140th 
Street. 

"  'I  have  discovered  that  gambling  has  in- 
vaded this  particular  restaurant  in  the  form 
of  numbers,'  the  exteacher  wrote  Kennedy, 
'and  its  presence  Is  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  decent  clientele. 

"  'They  have  a  booming  business  among 
the  colored  and  white  patrons.  The  man- 
ager of  the  restaurant  has  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  gambling  here,  as  I  have  seen 
him  making  wagers  on  the  numbers  with  a 
Mr.  Jenkins.  He  Is  en  rapport  with  all  the 
gamblers,  and  he  Is  an  avid  devotee  of  that 
phase  of  the  numbers  known  as  single  ac- 
tion.' 


"Powell  charged  that  'nothing  has  been 
done  concerning  this  letter,'  but  the  policy 
operators  with  whom  Post  reporters  talked 
disagreed. 

"  Oh,  no,'  they  all  agreed.  'They  can't 
afford  to  Ignore  something  In  writing  like 
that.  But  if  the  place  is  on  the  pad  (the 
vice  squad  list  of  pKJlice-protected  policy 
locations)  they'll  Just  get  into  S.O.P.  (stand- 
ing operating  procedure) .' 

"And  one  controller  who  once  operated  a 
Harlem  store  as  a  front  for  one  of  the  big 
East  Harlem  banks,  cited  his  own  personal 
experience  to  illustrate  S.O.P. 

"  It  all  started  with  a  loud-mouthed  chick 
who  had  been  putting  a  buck  on  699  for 
more  than  a  year.'  he  said.  'She  always 
insisted  on  having  a  slip  although  we  told 
her  that  she  could  keep  it  in  without  one 
since  she  played  the  same  number  ev^y 
day. 

"  'But  she  Insisted  on  a  dally  slip  because 
sometimes  she  played  a  few  other  numbers 
too.  Well,  one  day,  out  Jumped  698  and  to 
everybody'^  surprise  this  chick  comes  in  and 
demands  her  $600  [Editor's  note:  The  chances 
of  winning  are  1 ,000  to  1  ] . 

"  'I  pointed  out  that  the  winning  number 
was  698  and  that  she  had  played  699.  Well, 
she  pulls  out  her  slip  and  handed  it  to  me. 
It  looked  like  698  all  right,  but  I  could  tell 
that  part  of  the  last  9  had  been  carefully 
rubbed  out  to  make  It  look  like  an  8. 

"  'We  are  used  to  hustles  like  that  but  we 
didn't  want  a  stink,  so  we  told  her  we'd 
check  with  the  bank  and  get  her  original 
copy  back. 

"  "Well,  we  had  the  copy  sent  up  the  next 
day  and  it  was  plain  as  hell  that  she  had 
bet  699,  as  she  had  been  doing  right  along. 
We  showed  It  to  her  and  also  told  her  we 
had  checked  the  bet  on  the  ribbon  (the 
adding  machine  tabulation  of  the  day's 
bets)  .' 

"The  operator  said  the  woman  refused  to 
accept  the  evidence  and  returned  with  a  boy 
friend. 

"  "They  raised  so  much  hell  that  they 
scared  off  some  of  our  legitimate  customers, 
people  who  had  been  trading  in  the  store  for 
years  without  knowing  numbers  were  played 
here  also.  And  that's  bad;  if  you  don't  have 
any  legitimate  business  at  all,  even  being  on 
the  pad  can't  help  you  but  so  much. 

"  'We  finally  got  them  out  of  here,  but  they 
threatened  to  come  back  next  day  and  take 
the  place  apart.  They  didn't,  though,  be- 
cause we  passed  the  word  along  and  some  of 
the  boys  dropped  by  to  talk  to  them  and 
we  thought  that  was  the  end  of  it.' 

"More  to  come 

"The  operator  then  came  to  the  point  of 
his  story: 

"  'Well.  It  was  about  a  week  later  that  a 
plainclothes  guy  came  from  the  local  squad, 
dropped  in  and  asked  for  me.  I  come  up 
front  and  he  said : 

"  '  "Look,  fellow,  I'm  sorry,  but  Downtown 
is  sending  us  up  a  letter  of  complaint 
that  says  you  are  writing  numbers  In  here. 
So  you've  got  to  give  me  somebody  right  now 
so  we  can  cover  ourselves." 

"  'Now  that  isn't  the  usual  SOP.  The  guys 
usually  telephone  you  when  they  got  to  make 
an  arrest,  but  they  usually  give  you  xmtU 
later  that  day  or  early  to  next  morning  to 
line  somebody  up. 

"  "That  win  give  you  time  to  hire  some  local 
wlno  or  Junkie  who  hasn't  had  too  many 
policy  busts  so  that  he  can  be  picked  up 
by  the  cop  In  front  of  the  place  or  even 
Inside,  if  necessary. 

"  'It's  better  still  if  you  can  get  some  guy 
who  has  never  been  busted  at  all.  For  you 
got  to  give  him  $50  to  take  the  bust  any- 
way. And  if  he's  a  first  offender  he'll  get  a 
suspended  sentence,  anjrway.  In  that  way, 
you  don't  have  to»sllp  his  wife  or  family 
nothing  while  he's  serving  time.    But  you've 
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8tin  got  to  put  out  $25  for  his  lawyer  and 
another  $25  for  hls\bond  If  the  magistrate 
don't  stand  still.         N  t 

"  'But  this  plainclothes  guy  wouldn't  take 
that  later  stuff.  He  said  he  had  to  have 
somebody  right  now.  He  si\ld  the  letter  had 
too  many  details  about  my  spot — I  figured  It 
must  have  come  from  the  chick  who  had 
tried  to  hustle  us— and  even  hinted  we  might 
be  on  the  pad.  So  he  had  to  have  somebody 
right  now.' 

"Something  had  to  give 

"  'Well,  there  was  nobody  there  then  but 
me  and  my  writer,  and  you  know  I  couldn't 
afford  to  take  no  bust.  I  didn't  want  my 
writer  (the  $85  a  week  employee  who  accepts 
the  bets  and  makes  out  the  slips)  to  take  one 
neither,  for  It  don't  do  to  have  a  writer  with 
too  much  of  a  policy  record. 

"  "I  told  this  to  the  local  guy,  but  he  said 
everything  would  be  okay.  "I  got  to  have  him 
or  somebody,"  he  told  us,  "but  don't  worry, 
I'll  keep  him  clean.  He'll  be  back  behind 
that  counter  by  the  time  you  open  up  to- 
morrow. 

"  'Now  the  cop  was  a  man  of  his  word. 
When  he  booked  my  boy,  he  made  out  the 
complaint  to  say  that  he  didn't  find  any 
numbers  on  his  person  but  that  he  did  find 
a  bunch  of  slips  under  the  radiator  near 
which  my  boy  was  standing. 

"  'Naturally,  the  magistrate  threw  the  case 
out.' 

"The  operator  smiled  In  reminiscence. 

"  'That  was  the  last  I  heard  of  it  person- 
ally.' he  recalled,  'but  I  learned  later  that 
that  chick's  complaint  was  sent  up  from 
Downtown  the  next  day,  but  it  was  already  a 
dead  squawk.  The  squad  boys  reported  to 
Downtown  that  they  had  been  keeping  the 
place  under  surveillance,  and  that  they  had 
Just  made  a  policy  arrest  there  the  day  be- 
fore. 

"  'They  said  they  had  trailed  the  guy  (my 
writer)  Into  the  store  Just  before  making 
the  pinch,  and  said  that  he  usually  operated 
on  a  street  corner  about  a  block  away. 
They  said  their  surveillance  Indicated  that 
my  store  was  clean  and  not  a  numbers  drop 
at  all.' 

"He  smiled  broadly  In  conclusion. 

"  'So  that  poor  retired  schoolteacher  need 
not  worry.  Nobody's  going  to  Ignore  any 
written  complaint  sent  to  Police  Conunls- 
sloner  Stephen  P.  Kennedy.' 


Charges  of  Political  Corruptton 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  4,  March  5,  and  again  on  March  7, 
there  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  three 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Drew  Pearson.  Each 
of  these  contains  some  very  serious  charges — 
chcirges  so  serious  that  they  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

If  these  charges  are  true,  not  only  do 
they  represent  a  flagrant  violation  of  our 
existing  election  laws,  but  also  they  would 
represent  a  new  low  In  politics. 

At  a  time  when  we  spend  werfts  debating 
the  right  of  every  American  to  vote,  cer- 
tainly Congress  can  give  some  time  to  Insure 
that  tills  right  once  given  is  not  abused. 

In  these  articles,  there  are  two  very  serious 
charges : 

First,  there  Is  the  charge  that  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  tb  prosecute  an  alleged 
Income  tax  violation  was  being  decided,  not 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  rather  upon 
the  willingness  of  a  taxpayer  to  change  his 
political  party  affiliation. 

Second,  there  are  the  charges  that  respon- 
sible men  offered,  and  that  this  same  Indi- 
vidual accepted,  payments  of  $50,000  to 
•100,000  in  return  for  his  political  support 
to  certain  candidates  in  the  1956  and  1958 
elections. 

Both  the  offering  and  accepting  of  bribes 
for  political  support  are  Eolations  of  our  ex- 
isting laws;  It  Is  likewise  a  violation  of  our 
laws  for  any  decision  regarding  the  prosecu- 


tion of  a  tax  case  being  made  contingent 
upon  political  support. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  three  articles  to  which  I 
refer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  4,  1960] 

"POWELL   PROSECUTION   DELAY  STRANGE 

"(By  Drew  Pearson) 

"One  of  the  weird  Ironies  of  the  civil  rights 
battle  is  the  paradoxical  friendship  of  the 
civil  rights  author.  Attorney  General  William 
Rogers,  with  the  civil  rights  bitter-ender 
from  Mississippi,  Senator  Jim  Eastland.  Be- 
lieve It  or  not,  they  are  quite  cozy. 

"Furthermore,  Eastland,  who  occupies  the 
potent  position  of  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  protected  his 
friend,  the  Attorney  General,  from  any  Sen- 
ate Investigation  of  his  Justice  Department. 

"One  of  the  strange  operations  Inside  the 
Justice  Department  which  other  Senators 
would  like  to  Investigate  Is  the  reported  pro- 
tection of  New  York's  most  spectacular  Con- 
gressman, Adam  Clayton  Powell,  of  Harlem, 
In  regard  to  Income  tax  evasion.  Powell 
saw  two  of  his  secretaries  convicted  and  a 
third  Indicted.    That  was  about  5  years  ago. 

"Meanwhile,  there  have  been  mysterious 
delays  regarding  the  Congressman's  own  in- 
come tax  case.  It  has  dragged  on  for  months. 
Finally,  almost  3  years  after  his  secretaries 
got  into  trouble.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Thomas  A.  Bolan  In  New  York,  In  charge  of 
the  Powell  grand  Jury,  let  It  be  known  that 
on  March  18,  1957,  he  had  received  word 
from  the  Justice  Department  In  Washington 
to  abandon  the  grand  Jury  investigation. 

"Bolan  was  further  asked  to  write  a  letter 
to  Attorney  General  Rogers — the  friend  of 
'Big  Jim'  Eastland — advising  him  that  the 
case  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury — 
which  meant  a  compromise  with  no  prosecu- 
tion. This  Bolan  refused  to  do,  and  a  run- 
away grand  Jury  subsequently  Indicted 
Powell. 

"The  inside  story 

''But  what  Senators  would  like  to  know  Is 
what  happened  inside  the  White  House  to 
delay  Powell's  prosecution  for  wiiat  is  now 
approximately  5  years.  Since  Eastland's 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  won't  Investi- 
gate, this  column  can  now  reveal  the  story. 

"During  Ike's  1956  reelection  campaign, 
the  handsome  Harlem  Congressman,  long  a 
Democrat,  wrote  Vice  President  Nixon  that 
he  might  switch  to  the  Republicans.  As  a  re- 
sult. Max  Rabb,  secretary  to  the  Elsenhower 
Cabinet,  went  to  New  York,  and  arranged  to 
bring  Powell  to  the  White  House,  where 
with  much  flashing  of  photobulbs.  It  was 
announced  that  Powell  was  now  for  Ike.  He 
urged  all  Negro  Democrats  to  switch. 

"Inside  the  White  House,  and  before  the 
press  conference,  the  terms  of  Powell's  deal 
were  worked  out  with  Sherman  Adams,  Rabb, 
and  Charley  Willis,  the  former  White  House 
assistant  and  son-in-law  of  Harvey  Fire- 
stone 

"Powell  produced  a  list  of  his  outstand- 
ing financial  obligations  Including  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  his  own  reelection,  totaling 
$50,000,  which  he  said  he  wanted  paid  In 
advance.  In  addition  he  wanted  other  ex- 
penses paid.  Including  a  room  at  the  Waldorf 
and  an  apartment  in  the  Mlddletowne  Hotel 
on  East  48th  Street  next  to  the  swank  Eden 
Roc  Club. 

"Finally  Powell  took  up  with  Adams  and 
Rabb  his  Income  tax  problems.  It  would 
look  very  bad,  he  said.  If  he  was  indicted 
during  the  campaign.  So  Adams  agreed  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  view  to  having  the  grand  Jury 
proceedings  dismissed. 

"The  Congressman  tried  to  drive  a  further 
bargain  and   asked  that  his  secretary,  Acy 


Lennon,  be  let  off.  However  since  Lennon 
was  already  Indicted,  this  was  considered  too 
risky. 

"Ike's  aids  also  agreed  to  retain  counsel 
for  Powell  and  to  pay  his  counsel  fees  Im- 
mediately.  They  engaged  Boris  Berkowltz. 
"Sealed  and  delivered 

"All  this  was  firmly  sealed  and  agreed  up- 
on before  the  mercurial  Congressman  from 
Harlem  went  In  to  see  President  Elsenhower 
and  announced  his  dramatic  switch  to  the 
Republicans. 

"Thereafter  headquarters  for  Powell's 
switch-Negroes-to-Ike  drive  were  set  up  in 
the  Hotel  Marguery.  270  Park  Avenue,  in 
mldtown  Manhattan.  Charley  Willis  was 
placed  in  charge  of  raising  a  budget  of  $100,- 
000,  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee. 

"Life  for  the  swltch-Negroes-to-Dce  drive, 
however,  was  not  easy.  About  this  time, 
Hazel  Scott,  the  Negro  singer  who  had  mar- 
ried Powell,  was  threatening  divorce  and 
intimating  that  she  would  name  various 
girls  as  correspondents,  some  from  well- 
known  white  families. 

"Berkowltz  was  Immediately  sent  Into  ac- 
tion. He  arranged  a  settlement  and  Hazel 
Scott  went  to  live  In  Parjs  until  the  election 
was  over. 

"Powell's  GOP  campaign  managers 
breathed  easier  and  proceeded  to  stage  an 
open  house  at  committee  headquarters.  It 
was  a  mad  opening — typically  Adam 
Powell — featuring  an  interracial  set  of  so- 
called  models  to  acts  as  hostesses. 

"That's  Just  part  of  the  story  of  how  the 
Congressman  from  Harlem  went  to  bat  for 
the  Republicans  in  return — supposedly — for 
favorable  Income  tax  treatment." 


"(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5,  1960] 

"DE    SAPIO    outbids    GOP   WITH   POWELL 

"(By  Drew  Pearson) 

"New  York. — When  Acy  Lennon,  assistant 
tp  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of 
Harlem,  went  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  in 
Danbury  for  tax  evasion,  he  weighed  325 
pounds.  When  he  came  out  of  Danbury  in 
the  fall  of  1958  he  weighed  only  250  pounds. 
His  clothes  didn't  fit. 

"So  during  a  visit  to  Carmine  De  Saplo.  boss 
of  Tammany  Hall,  Acy  was  handed  $1,000 
by  De  Saplo  to  buy  some  new  clothes.  The 
two  also  talked  politics,  especially  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  handsome  Harlem  Con- 
gressman, who  had  bolted  the  Democrats  for 
Elsenhower  and  Nixon,  would  return  to  the 
fold  and  support  Gov.  Averell  Harrlman  In 
his  hot  race  against  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

"The  election  looked  very  close  and  the 
Negro  vote  was  needed.  So.  after  consider- 
able conversation,  Acy  reported  back  to  Con- 
gressman Powell  that  Tammany  would  pay 
him  $100.000 — $50,000  down  and  $100  a  week 
over  a  10-year  period — If  he  would  support 
Harrlman  against  Rockefeller. 

"In  addition  Acy  Lennon  was  to  receive 
$5,000  from  Adam  for  negotiating  the  deal, 
plus  a  promised  $5,000  from  Carmine  at  the 
rate  of  $100  a  week. 

GOP  less  generous 

"This  offer  was  more  generous  than  that 
which  thfe  Republicans  had  worked  out  with 
Congressman  Powell  during  Ike's  1956  re- 
election campaign  when  Powell  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  White  House  after  vlsltlhg  Ike 
and  urged  Negro  voters  to  support  Elsen- 
hower and  Nixon.  At  that  time  he  received 
$50,000  for  expenses,  plus  various  fringe  ben- 
efits, the  aid  of  an  attorney,  and  a  promise 
that  the  Attorney  General  would  be  asked 
to  call  off  the  grand  Jury  probing  his  Income 
tax  case. 

"However,  earlier  In  the  1958  New  York 
election  year,  Congressman  Powell  had 
rns^  a  commitment  to  the  Republican 
leader  of  Harlem,  Harold  Burton,  that  he 
would  run  for  Congress  on  the  Republican 
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ticket.  Powell  made  this  commitment  at 
a  time  when  Tammany  was  determined  to 
punish  and  defeat  him  for  switching  to  Ike 
m  1956. 

"So  Powell  took  out  political  insurance 
against  possible  defeat  In  the  Democratic 
preliminaries  by  signing  up  a|lBO  as  a  Repub- 
lican. 

"Tom  Curran,  Republican  county  leader, 
didn't  like  this  at  all.  He  warned  Burton 
that  he  would  be  doublecrossed. 

"'But  Powell  is  a  man  of  God,"  replied 
Burton,  referring  to  the  Congressman's 
weekly  sermons  at  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church,  largest  in  the  world.  'He  can  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  his  word.' 

"Later,  however,  when  word  leaked  back  to 
Republican  circles  that  Powell  might  be 
flirting  with  Tammany,  they  began  to  get 
Jittery.  Burton  sent  for  Fred  Weaver,  a 
Powell  aid,  and  both  of  them  went  to  see 
Charlie  Willis,  former  assistant  to  Sherman 
Adams  and  a  top  Republican  money  raiser. 
All  were  anxious  to  keep  Pow«ll  on  the  GOP 
side  In  the  red-hot  race  between  Harrlman 
and  Rockefeller. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  offered 
"So  word   was  sent  to  the  Congressman, 
then  relaxing  in  Puerto  Rico,  that  $50,000 
was  available  in  cash  if  he,  Powell,  would 
endorse   the   Republican   ticket. 

"  'I  don't  trust  Willis,'  the  Congressman  re- 
plied. 'He  told  me  earlier  that  he  would 
give  me  $50,000  to  help  In  my  primary  and 
my  legal  expenses,  and  when  I  sent  Bill 
Hampton  down  to  pick  it  up,  Willis  said 
"Adam  has  Just  attacked  Elsenhower  in  the 
New  York  Times,  so  the  deal  is  off.  I  have 
nothing  for  him." 

"  'You  tell  Willis,*  Powell  continued,  'that 
the  price  is  going  to  be  higher  this  time, 
and  this  time  I  want  the  money  paid  in 
front.' 

"Powell  went  on  to  explain  that  if  he  ran 
as  a  Republican  he  would  be  finished  politi- 
cally and  would  need  more  than  $50,000  for 
future  financial  security.  He  said  he  might 
have  to  be  made  vice  president  of  some  pub- 
lic relations  firm  at  r,  salary  of  about  $50,000 
a  year  for  10  years. 

"All  this  took  place  before  Carmine  De 
Saplo  came  up  with  his  offer  of  $100,000 
through  Powell's  convicted  assistant,  Ace 
Lennon.  Finally  Powell  ajcxepted  it.  But 
first  he  exacted  some  fringe  benefits.  One 
of  the  fringe  benefits  consisted  of  a  pledge 
that  Governor  Harrlman  would  urge  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  to  see  that  Powell  became 
chairman  of  an  Important  subcommittee  in 
Washington.  He  also  exacted  the  promise 
of  several  Jobs  for  his  associates  and  some 
Federal  housing  for  one  of  his  secretaries' 
real  estate  venture. 

"It  was  then  agreed  that  Adam  would  ob- 
tain Interviews  with  Rockefeller,  Harrlman, 
and  other  candidates,  weigh  their  positions 
on  civil  rights,  and,  after  careful  delibera- 
tion, announce  for  Harrlman. 

"Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the  next  big 
political  reversal  in  the  life  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell." 

"[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  7,  1960] 

"ONE    hundred   thousand   DOLLAR    OFFES   WON 
POWIXL   OVER 

"(By  Drew  Pearson) 

"New  York. — When  a  runaway  grand  Jtiry 
on  May  8,  1958,  finally  indicted  Congressman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  of  Harlem,  for  tax 
evasion,  despite  attempts  by  the  powers  that 
be  In  Washington  to  protect  him,  he  tised 
the  steps  of  the  Federal  Building  in  New  York 
to  launch  a  drive  for  funds  for  his  legal 
defense. 

"Posing  for  the  newsreels,  he  accepted  a 
WOO  check  from  Dr.  McKlnley  Wiles,  a  Har- 
lem physician.  And  speaking  from  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Zlon  Baptist  Chtwch  in  Brooklyn, 


where   more   money   was   collected,   Powell 
said: 

"  'What  a  mess  our  Government  has  got 
Into  with  Adam  Powell,  and  for  the  tremen- 
dous sum  of  $1,600.' 

"And  following  the  announcement  by  Tam- 
many's leaders  in  Harlem  that  he  would  not 
be  renominated  for  Congress  as  a  Democrat, 
Powell  announced : 

"  'Thank  God  I  got  rid  of  Tammany  Hall. 
I'm  going  to  fight  them  as  a  Democrat.  I'm 
going  to  run  candidates  in  every  area  where 
there  is  a  concentration  of  Negroes  and  Puer- 
to Ricans  in  all  five  boroughs.' 

"A  twinge  of  remorse 

"It  was  Just  6  months  later  that  after 
promising  Harlem  Republicans  he  would  run 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  Powell  began  ex- 
ploring ways  by  which  he  could  Justify  a 
switch  back  to  Tammany  and  the  support 
of  Gov.  Averell  Harrlman  against  Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

"Justification  took  the  form  of  interviews 
with  the  leading  candidates  running  in  the 
crucial  New  York  State  election  as  to  who 
would  do  most  for  civil  rights.  He  saw 
Itockefeller,  candidate  for  Governor;  Louis 
Lefkowitz  and  Peter  Grotty,  running  for 
Attorney  general;  and  Prank  Hogan  and 
Representative  Kenneth  Keating,  running 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  told  each  Republi- 
can he  couldn't  support  him. 

"Keating  he  really  wanted  to  support  be- 
cause Keating  had  led  the  civil  rights  battle 
in  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives.  And  Lef- 
kowitz, as  attorney  general,  had  made  per- 
sonal tours  of  the  polling  places  in  the  pre- 
vious election  to  keep  the  Democrats  from 
stealing  Powell's  votes. 

"Nevertheless  under  his  agreement  with 
DeSaplo,  Powell  was  obligated  to  tell  these 
men  that  in  order  to  preserve  his  seniority 
in  Congress  he  miist  desert  them. 

"When  word  of  this  got  back  to  Harold 
Burton,  Republican  leader  of  Harlem  who 
had  agreed  to  put  Powell  on  the  Republican 
ticket  he  was  furious.  And  when  Powell 
refused  to  see  him.  Burton  staged  a  giant 
outdoor  rally  around  the  corner  from  the 
Congressman's  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church,  at 
which  he  accused  Powell  of  a  doublecross 
and  called  upon  the  congregation  to  renoimce 
him  as  unworthy  to  be  their  pastor. 

"Earlier  that  day,  October  7,  the  mercurial 
Congressman  from  Harlem  had  proceeded  to 
fulfill  his  promise  to  DeSaplo  that  he  would 
call  a  press  conference  and  issue  a  statement 
previously  OK'd  by  both  DeSaplo  and  Gover- 
nor Harrlman.  Carmine  had  stipulated  that 
this  must  be  done  before  he  would  deliver 
any  of  the  promised  expense  money. 

"So  after  Powell  issued  his  statement  and 
after  Harrlman  and  DeSaplo  Issued  one  in 
return  appointing  him  cochairman,  with  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Tom  Finlet- 
ter,  of  the  Harriman-Hogan  campaign,  Acy 
Lennon  was  sent  to  DeSapio's  Hotel  Blltmore 
headquarters  to  collect  $50,000. 

"A  lot  of  $50  bills 

"He  brought  the  money  back  to  Pov?kli., 
all  in  $50  denomination.  The  remaining 
$60,000  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  a 
week  over  10  years. 

"PowKLL  then  gave  Acy  the  $5,000  he  had 
promised  him  for  negotiating  the  deal.  Ray 
Jones,  Powell's  treasurer,  was  given  $7,500 
supposedly  for  reimbursement  of  money  he 
had  advanced  in  Powell's  primary.  Joseph 
Overton,  a  business  agent  of  the  Grocery 
Employees  Union,  president  of  the  local 
NAACP,  and  comanager  of  Powell's  cam- 
paign, w^  given  $2,500  for  money  advanced, 
Reuben  Patton,  salesman  for  Burke  Motors, 
who  had  loaned  Powell  a  B\xick  station 
wagon,  got  $500,  while  Fred  Weaver,  an  as- 
sistant to  Powell,  was  given  $50  because  he 
happened  to  be  present. 

"Shortly  thereafter,  the  Congressman  told 
his  church  congregation  how  Charlie  Willis, 


former  assistant  to  Eisenhower,  bad  offered 
him  $50,000  of  Republican  money. 

"  'I  told  him,'  Powell  shouted,  'that  no 
man  can  buy  Adam  Powell.  I  belong  to  my 
people.' 

"The  congregation  stamped  their  feet, 
clapped,  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs. 

"What  he  didn't  tell  them  was  that  he  had 
taken  $50,000  from  Willis  in  1956  and  a  $100,- 

000  package  from  Tammany  Democrats  in 
1958. 

"And  on  almost  any  Friday  if  you're  down 
at  the  Blltmore  Hotel  in  the  late  afternoon 
you'll  see  Acy  Lennon,  convicted  secretary  to 
Congressman  Powell,  coming  down  to  Car- 
mine DeSapio's  headquarters  to  collect  that 
$100  a  week  which  is  part  of  the  $100,000 
deal  and  is  still  being  paid." 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 

1  emphasize  that  I  am  not  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  or  the  inaccuracy 
of  these  charges.  I  am  merely  pointing  out 
that  they  have  been  made,  and  that  in  view 
of  their  serious  nature,  they  cannot  be  ig- 
noretL 

If  they  are  true,  the  guilt  of  those  respon- 
sible should  be  established  and  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

If  not  true,  then  those  against  whom  the    \ 
charges  are  made  are  entitled  to  a  complete     ^ 
retraction,  and  those  who  made  and  those 
who   printed   the   charges   should   be   held 
responsible. 

Since  this  Congress  reconvened  in  January, 
the  Senate  spent  nearly  3  weeks  debating  and 
passing  S.  2436,  the  sole  purpose  of  which 
was  to  guarantee  cleaner  elections. 

For  the  past  3  weeks  we  have  been  hold- 
ing long  and  sometimes  continuous  sessions 
debating  the  merits  of  a  bill  one  purpose  of 
which  is  to  guarantee  to  every  American  citi- 
zen the  right  to  vote. 

Yet  here  before  us  we  now  have  a  serious 
charge  that  the  voting  rights  of  these  same 
people  about  whom  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Congress  are  expressing  so  much  con- 
cern may  have  been  bought  and  sold  in 
wholesale  lots  during  the  recent  elections. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Senate  to  dem- 
onstrate its  sincerity  both  in  cleaner  elec- 
tions and  in  the  voting  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  authorize  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  to  conduct  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  as  outlined  in 
these  three  articles. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  resolution, 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Vice  President.  The  resolution  will  be 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  and 
directed  under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
dictions specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
charges,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
truth  or  falsity  thereof,  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  public  press  that  certain 
persons  have  sought,  through  corruptly  of- 
fering various  favors,  privileges,  and  other 
inducements  (including  large  sums  of 
money),  to  Induce  certain  Individuals  to 
lend  their  political  support  to  one  political 
party  rather  than  to  another,  or  to  become 
candidates  of  one  political  party  rather  than 
of  another,  and  that  the  offers  made  by  such 
persons  have  in  fact  corruptly  Induced  cer- 
tain of  such  individuals  to  change  their 
political  affiliations  or  to  lend  their  political 
support  to  one  political  party  rather  than 
to  another. 

"Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
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the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31. 1961. 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to.  to  January  31.  1961, 
Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  (2) 
to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consul- 
tants." 

The  Vice  PREsroENx.  Is  there  objection  to 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  normally,  of 
course,  one  branch  of  Congress  does  not  take 
account  of  the  activities  and  behavior  of  a 
Member  of  the  other  branch  on  the  theory 
that  each  House,  of  course,  is  the  Judge  of 
the  qualifications,  behavior  and  conduct  of 
its  own  Members.  But  I  think  It  must  be 
said,  in  fairness  to  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  that  it  Is  a 
fact  that  these  reports  which  are  given  wide 
currency  and  so  freely  ventilated  in  the  press 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  become  some- 
thing of  a  reflection  on  the  entire  Congress 
as  an  institution. 

Neither  body  In  that  sense  escapes  cul- 
.  pablllty  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  when  these 
charges  are  not  refuted  and  when  they  are 
not  rebutted.  I  believe  that  somehow,  by 
some  action,  we  should  get  to  the  very 
bottom  of  this  subject. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  so  correctly 
points  out,  the  Senate  gave  11  full  days,  as  I 
recall,  to  the  the  discussion  of  the  so-called 
clean  elections  bill.  I  was  opposed  to  many 
portions  of  It,  and  finally  voted  against  It, 
because  I  thought  It  did  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problems. 

But  certainly  these  reflections  should  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  without  some  ac- 
tion, without  some  answer,  somewhere  In  the 
whole  legislative  establishment.  Accordingly, 
recognizing  the  reluctance  of  one  body  to 
look  into  the  affairs  of  Its  own  Members,  per- 
haps this  is  the  only  remedy  which  we  have 
In  order  to  sift  the  truth  of  these  charges. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  Senator  frona 
Illinois.  I  should  like  to  add  that  I,  too, 
recognize  the  points  which  he  has  raised; 
\  but  I  believe  that  not  only  the  Congress  but 
the  whole  governmental  system  is  under  fire, 
and  that  we  have  no  alternative  other  than 
to  recognize  that  these  charges  have  been 
made,  and  that  in  all  fairness  to  the  par- 
ties who  have  been  mentioned,  we  must 
clearly  establish  their  accuracy  or  inac- 
curacy. It  was  for  that  purpose  that  I  felt 
the  resolution  should  be  offered,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  should  be  approved. 
•  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  charges  which  have  been  pub- 
bllshed  In  the  press  relate  to  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  and  that 
some  of  the  alleged  support  Involved  support 
for  or  against  certain  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency? 

Under  our  rules,  is  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  not  charged  with  the 
Investigation  of  charges  pertaining  to  the 
presidential  election? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  That  Is  true. 
Primarily  these  charges  do  not  Involve  the 
question  of  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress himself  as  much  as  they  do  the  general 
elections.  Therefore.  I  think  It  Is  very  ap- 
propriate that  we  take  the  action  I  propose. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Would 
the  Senator's  resolution  cover  a  case  similar 
to  those  with  respect  to  examinations  for 
postmaster?    The  names  of  the  three  highest 


competitors  are  submitted,  and  then  In  the 
particular  locality  the  Republican  who  Is  In 
charge  of  the  appointments  considers  the 
persons  having  the  three  highest  ratings, 
selects  one,  and  says  to  him,  "If  you  will  or- 
ganize a  Republican  club  within  your  district 
we  will  consider  you."  Would  that  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  resolution?  If  it 
would,  I  would  favor  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  The  resolution  Is  directed  more 
to  the  charges  as  contained  In  newspaper 
articles  to  which  I  referred.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  knows  of  any  abuse  In 
the  category  he  has  described,  I  suggest  that 
It  be  documented  and  a  resolution  presented 
to  that  effect,  and  I  would  support  such  a 
resolution.  I  have  submitted  this  resolution 
to  take  care  of  the  situations  I  have  men- 
tioned errrller. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  not  believe  his  res- 
olution at  the  desk  should  be  further 
amended  in  order  to  Include  situations  such 
as  I  have  described?  My  committee  is  re- 
ceiving a  great  many  complaints  of  this  na- 
ture. It  will  cost  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
make  an  Investigation  of  these  cases. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or 
two  questions  about  the  resolution.  First, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
asked  for  its  Immediate  consideration.  Al- 
ways, of  course,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
be  charged  with  summary  action  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  That  leads  to  two  possible 
conclusions.  One  is  to  let  the  resolution 
go  aver  until  the  following  day.  The  other 
is  vmether  the  matter  ought  to  be  appro- 
priately referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  so  as  to  let  that  com- 
mittee, in  turn,  report  the  resolution  under 
which  the  Investigation  would  be  made. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  letting  the  resolution  go 
over  until  tomorrow  and  voting  on  It  then. 
In  fact,  that  is  what  I  expect  and  desire. 
I  would  not  agree  to  having  It  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
That  was  my  reason  for  asking  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

However,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
only  when  the  Immediate  consideration  of  a 
resolution  is  asked  for  and  objection  is  made, 
does  the  resolution  automatically  lie  on  the 
table  and  go  over  until  the  next  day.  That 
Is  what  I  was  attempting  to  accomplish; 
and  I  would  be  delighted  to  agree  to  that 
procedure.  This  procedure  gives  the  Senate 
Itself  a  direct  vote  on  the  question. 

The  reason  why  I  do  not  believe  It  is  nec- 
essary to  refer  the  resolution  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  whose  right 
to  consider  such  matters  I  respect.  Is  that 
this  is  a  moral  question  which  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  should  decide.  The  Senate 
Is  well  aware  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
made.  If  we  sit  idly  by  and  pay  no  attention 
to  them,  such  charges  will  be  believed,  and 
there  will  be  a  breaking  down  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  In  our  election  system. 
To  a  certain  extent  we  are  on  trial.  This  is 
a  question  which  the  Senate  itself  should 
face. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  resolu- 
tion going  over  imtU  tomorrow  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  It  will  lie  on  the  table  and 
not  be  referred  to  the  con^mlttee  but  will 
come  before  the  Senate  during  the  next 
morning  hour  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator amend  his  request  of  the  Chair  accord- 
ingly? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  believe  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  order  to 
have  the  resolution  laid  before  the  Senate. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  Insist  upon 
my  request  for  Immediate  consideration  and 
let  some  Senator  object.  It  Is  a  roundabout 
way  to  achieve  results,  but  I  have  been  ad- 


vised that  had  I  not  asked  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  It  would 
automatically  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

With  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  make  a  friendly 
objection,  however.  I  am  willing  to  let  him 
make  an  objection  In  order  to  get  the  resolu- 
tion Into  the  parliamentary  situation  under 
which  it  may  be  considered  at  the  next 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  proces- 
sor of  the  resolution  In  a  position  to  request 
a  modification  of  his  request  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration,  so  that  It  may  come 
up  on  tomorrow  rather  than  today?  My  In- 
terest In  the  matter,  obviously.  Is  a  desire 
to  make  certain  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  Is  put  on  notice  and  Is  made  well 
aware  of  the  purport  of  the  resolution  and 
what  Is  contemplated  by  It. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  can  ob- 
tain an  order  to  have  the  resolution  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow.  If  the  Senator  desires  to  ob- 
tain such  an  order. 

Mr.  Wn,LiAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  st,ite  It. 

Mr.  WiLLtAMs  of  Delaware.  As  I  under- 
stand the  rule.  If  I  Insist  on  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  It  Is  objected  to.  the 
resolution  will  automatically  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  tomorrow  or  at  the  next  morning 
hour,  and  in  the  event  the  resolution  were 
not  acted  upon  during  the  morning  hour,  It 
would  go  to  the  calendar.     Is  that  correct? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Wn.LiAMs  of  Delaware.  If  we  could  have 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
would  accomplish  that  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, I  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  it, 
but  I  was  under  the  Impression  that  if  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  and  the  resolution 
comes  back  tomorrow,  it  will  be  in  the  same 
situation  it  is  In  today. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  The  author  of  the  resolution 
could  ask  unanlmoxis  consent  to  have  It  con- 
sidered in  the  morning  hSur  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  considered  In  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
will  that  request  carry  with  it  the  right  to 
have  the  resolution  go  to  the  calendar, 
should  there  be  objection? 

The  Vice  President.  If  the  resolution  is 
not  acted  upon  during  the  morning  hour, 
it  will  automatically  go  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.    Williams    of    Delaware.  That    Is    my    j- 
understanding. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection, 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  Is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
see  if  I  understand  the  situation.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  does  not  contemplate  that  his  res- 
olution shall  be  referred  to  committee? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  The  resolution 
would  not  go  to  committee  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  have  objection  to  the  com- 
mittee con.'5'derlng  the  merits  of  his  resolu- 
tion? Would  that  not  be  the  normal  pro- 
cedurfe? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  It  would  If  we 
were  dealing  with  proposed  legislation.  In 
this  Instance  I  do  not  bereve  there  is  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  would  not  have 
an  opportunity,  at  least  overnight,  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  serious  charges 
which  have  been  made  in  these  news  articles. 
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I  believe  the  charges  are  such  that  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  cannot  sit  back  with- 
out either  confirming  or  repudiating  them. 
I  tliink  this  is  a  question  which  we  as  a  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  should  decide.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  brought  the  matter  up 
under  this  particular  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. 1 

I  respect  the  rights  of  comml)ttees  as  much 
ai  does  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate;  but 
I  believe  this  is  a  question  upon  which  we 
as  individual  Senators  should  make  a  deci- 
sion and  not  bypass  our  responsibility  by 
referring  the  resolution  to  committee. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
the  resolution  will  go  over  a  day;  and  tomor- 
row, if  there  is  a  morning  hour.  It  will  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. '  Then  the  question 
will  come  on  whether  it  can  have  immediate 
consideration  or  will  be  referred  to  commit- 
tee.   Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

The  Vice  President.  No;  a  naotlon  to  refer 
the  resolution  to  committee  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I^  could  be  re- 
ferred to  committee  only  on  motion? 

The  Vice  President.  A  motion  will  take 
precedence  over  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  So  if ,»  majority  of 
the  Senate  felt  that  the  matier  should  be 
referred  to  committee,  a  motiqn  for  referral 
could  be  made;  and  If  the  motion  were 
adopted,  the  resolution  wouljd  go  to  the 
committee? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Selaator  is  cor- 
rect; and  that  motion  would  take  precedence. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Is  such  a  motion 
debatable. 

The  Vice  President.  Such  a  motion  is 
debatable. 

Mr.  WiLLUMs  of  Delaware.  As  I  understand 
the  Senate  rules  such  a  motion  would  also  be 
In  order  today,  so  the  fact  that  the  resolution 
Is  carried  over  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  would  In  no  way  change  the  par- 
liamentary situation.   Is  that  correct? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  I  believe  tihe  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration should  have  Information  about  the 
resolution,  and  I  have  notified  him  to  that 
effect.' 

Charges  of  political  corruption 

Mr.  Hennings.  Mr.  President^ 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Hennings.  While  I  wae  temporarily 
absent  from  the  floor,  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  offered  a  resolution  which 
was  handed  to  me  only  a  few!  moments  ago 
which  relates  to  Investigation  Under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amend«l.  and  under- 
takes to  set  forth  the  matter  Of  jurisdiction 
as  speclfled  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  requiring  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admlnistmtlon  Investi- 
gate certain  matters  with  respect  to  the 
flection,  as  I  understand  the  resolution,  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanlmou$  consent  that 
this  matter  be  referred  Immediately  to  the 
Committee    on    Rules    and    Administration. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  ]  object. 

Mr.  Hennings.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
I>elaware.  that  I  request  such  referral  In  the 
Interest  of  orderly  procedure,  in  the  Interest 
of  established  precedent,  in  the  interest  of 
determining  the  proper  course  of  action  to 
take  upon  this  matter,  the  comtolttee  Investi- 
gation and  jurisdiction  pf  such  matters,  ac- 
cording to  the  claim  of  the  Senator  himself 
^  set  forth  In  his  resolution,  that  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  be  given  jurisdiction.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  I  shall  ask  for  a 
Meeting  of  the  committee  during  the  present 
*wk  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
*lilch  we  may  obtain  for   the   purpose   of 
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considering  the  matter  which  the  Senator 
has  set  forth  in  the  resolution.  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  departure  from  this  course 
would  be  a  negation  of  the  principle  of 
orderly  procedure.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
negation  of  the  responsibility  and  Indeed  of 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  have  a  summary  considera- 
tion of  thls-Tesolution  without  having  it  first 
referred  to  the  comlttee  which  would  have 
Jurisdiction  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Senator's  resolution.  So  far  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  that  committee  may  well  have 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  committee  should 
have  an  opportunity,  as  the  Corxunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  and  deter- 
mination of  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  propriety  of  taking  Jurisdiction,  or 
other  questions  presented. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Resftrving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  I  think  this  is  a  question 
which  the  Senate  itself  should  decide.  I  re- 
spect the  rights  and  duties  of  the  commit- 
tees, and  I  think  the  Senator  knows  that  on 
many  occasions  I  have  gone  further  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  committees  than  per- 
haps he  has.  These  charges  have  been  made. 
They  are  so  serious  that  we  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  cannot  shirk  our  responsibility. 
The  whole  Senate  should  go  on  record  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  want  them  investigated. 
If  it  were  a  question  of  legislation,  I  would 
respect  the  need  for  the  committee's  study- 
ing it.  but  this  is  not  a  question  of  legisla- 
tion. This  Is  a  serious  charge  of  payments 
and  other  items  of  considerations  having 
been  given  In  return  for  political  support. 

These  charges  are  very  specific,  and  they 
cannot  be  ignored. 

As  the  Senator  may  well  know  if  he  haa 
read  these  articles,  there  are  specific  charges: 
No.  1,  that  in  consideration  of  support  of 
a  political  party  In  a  national  election  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  tax  violation  would  be  prosecuted.  The 
way  a  man  votes,  or  his  political  party  in  no 
way  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
you  determine  the  question  of  prosecution. 
Now,  I  certainly  would  hate  to  believe  that 
this  was  done;  but  the  fact  Is,  it  has  been 
charged. 

Another  specific  and  serious  charge  is  that 
there  were  substantial  pasmients  made  in  re- 
turn for  political  support.  I  think  this  is 
something  we  In  the  Senate,  who  recently 
passed  a  clean  election  bill,  should  want  to 
examine.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  reported 
this  bill,  and  I  supported  him.  If  we  are  In 
favor  of  clean  elections,  and  If  we  are  In  favor 
of  the  right  of  every  American  citizen  to 
vote,  let  the  Senate  act. 

Mr.  Hennings.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Hennings.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  well  knows,  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  him.  He  and  I  have  been 
friends  since  I  first  came  to  this  body.  I 
might  say  parenthetically  that  I  believe  I 
have  seen  the  subject  Representative  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
New  York  only  once  In  my  life.  I  do  not  re- 
call ever  having  had  a  conversation  with  him. 
I  mention  that  only  to  indicate  that  I  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  matter  insofar 
as  any  ad  personam  aspect  could  be. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Will  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  I  may  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
morning  hour  may  be  extended  another  5 
minutes? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  Hennings.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  consideration.  I  have  read 
the  articles  which  have  appeared — how  care- 
fully I  hesitate  to  say — I  have  scanned  them 
certainly  and  In  a  general  way  am  familiar 


with  what  they  undertake  to  allege  and  set 
forth.  They  were  published  by  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson  In  the  Washington  Post  in  recent 
days,  if  we  can  count  "days"  in  these  times. 
I  would  entreat  the  Senator,  if  I  may,  to 
trust  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration to  undertake  to  make  a  proper  sur- 
veillance and  have  a  proper  consideration  of 
this  matter.  We  are  undertaking,  if  the  Sen- 
ator's resolution  is  to  be  acted  upon  favor- 
ably, to  investigate  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

Mr.  WitLiAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hennings.  Or  a  presidential  election? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  The  matter  cer- 
tainly ccanes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  committee.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
individuals  involved  may  have  been  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  material. 
His  own  election  is  not  involved.  This  is  not 
something  Involving  a  question  as  to  whether 
there  m^y  have  been  something  Improper  in 
his  election.  The  question  involved  deals 
with  national  elections  and  is  clearly  some- 
thing which  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Committee 
on  Ruleq  and  Administration,  the  chairman 
of  whicl^  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  That  Is  why  I  was  enthusiastic  In 
requesting  that  the  Senate  authorize  that 
committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  such 
questions,  to  conduct  the  Investigations. 

As  I  understand  the  law  there  is  no  dif- 
ference In  the  guilt  of  a  man  who  pays  and 
in  the  guilt  of  a  man  who  receives. 

Mr.  H5NNINGS.  The  Senator  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  So  this  resolu- 
tion is  not  aimed  at  any  one  individual.  It 
Is  aimed  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  as  they  affect  the  Individuals 
involved.  I  hope  they  will  all  be  cleared. 
But  If  they  are  not  cleared,  if  there  is  any 
guilt,  wherever  it  may  be,  let  us  find  out. 

Mr.  Hennings.  The  Senator  serves  on  at 
least  two  very  Important  committees  of  this 
body.  Would  the  Senator,  for  example,  if  I 
may  undertake  to  cite  a  parallel  case,  feel  it 
proper  for  this  body  to  direct  one  of  his  com- 
mittees, to  do  thus  and  so,  without  the  com- 
mittee's having  an  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  It  should  do  thus  and  so  and  assume 
Jurisdiction?  Is  it  not  an  Invasion  of  the 
province  and  the  proper  sphere  of  the  orga- 
nization of  the  committee  system  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  have  a  resolution  directed  at  a  cer- 
tain committee — any  committee — to  do  thus 
ancj  so  with  respect  to  a  given  matter,  the 
facts  of  which  none  of  us  at  this  time  knows? 

I  give  the  Senator  my  personal  assurance 
that  I  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
for  the  consideration  and  determination  of 
the  subject  matter  involved  in  the  resolu- 
tion if  the  resolution  is  referred  today  to 
the  committee. 

I  think  the  Senator  might  consider  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  members  of  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  who  might 
have  various  views  to  express.  I  have  no  way 
of  telUpg  what  the  committee  is  going  to  do. 
But  I  believe  it  is  my  duty,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  certainly  to  try,  as  zealously, 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  as  I  can,  to 
guard  the  prerogatives  of  the  committee  and 
to  guard  against  the  precedent  which  might 
be  established  by  directing  a  committee  to 
do  a  given  thing  with  respect  to  a  given 
Individual. 

For  that  reason,  I  again  say  that,  if  the 
Senator  will  accept  my  word — and  I  will  give 
it  to  him — I  will  call  a  meeting  tomorrow, 
Indeed,  or  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  a  quorum  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee together,  and  get  unanimous  consent 
to  sit  as  a  committee,  and  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Senator's  resolution  will  be 
brought  to  the  fittentlon  of  the  committee  as 
the  sole  and  only  business  of  the  committee 
at  that  meeting. 
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Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Hennings.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Mansfteld.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  morning  hour  be 
extended  for  another  5  minutes. 

The  Presiding  Oiticeh  (Mr.  Coopee  In  the 
chair).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hennings.  Of  course.  If  the  Senator 
Is  adamant,  I  would  then  be  In  the  position, 
as  I  understand  the  parliamentary  situation 
to  be,  of  having  to  object  to  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  at  this  time,  at 
which  time  thereafter,  if  there  should  be  a 
morning  hour  tomorrow,  by  unanlmovis  con- 
sent, the  Senator's  resolution  will  come 
before  the  Senate,  subject  to  a  2-hour  limi- 
tation of  debate. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
I  stated  earlier  that  I  had  no  objection  to 
the  resolution  going  over  until  tomorrow  for 
a  vote.  The  only  reason  I  asked  immediate 
consideration  of  it,  was  that  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  get  it  before  the 
Senate,  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution  must 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration.  Then. 
If  objection  is  made,  it  lies  on  the  t^ble  until 
the  next  day.  or  the  next  morning  hour,  and 
then  it  is  automatically  laid  before  the 
Senate  for  a  vote. 

That  Is  why  I  asked  for  consideration  of 
the  resolution  today  knowing  that  with  this 
objection  it  would  be  carried  over  until  to- 
morrow. I  repeat  this  Is  a  matter  on  which 
the  Senate  should  act.  The  reason  why  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  not  consulted 
was  that  he  has  been  in  the  hospital  re- 
cently and  therefore  necessarily  absent 
during  recent  sessions. 

Mr.  Hennings.  I  was  on  the  flooor  this 
morning  during  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  WiLLi.vMS  of  Delaware.  I  did  not  see 
the  Senator.  I  did  not  look  for  him  because 
he  had  been  away  for  several  preceding  days. 

Hr.  Hennings.  I  have  been  here  all  week. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  That  is  only  1 
day,  and  I  did  not  see  him  then. 

Mr.  Hennings.  I  was  here.  I  answered  all 
the  calls  yesterday. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  the  balance  of  today  and 
tonight  to  look  over  the  charges.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  agree  that  they  are  very 
serious. 

Mr.  Hennings.  I  have  no  question  they 
are  serious  charges.  I  have  been  a  district 
attorney.  I  understand  the  gravity  of  the 
charges.  I  have  participated  in  many  elec- 
tion investigations  involving  expenditures 
of  money  and  allegations  with  respect  to 
voting,  registration,  and  acts  which  are 
violative  of  the  election  process. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Delaware  sup- 
ported the  so-called  clean  elections  bill, 
which  emanated  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  think  he  and  I 
are  of  one  mind  on  the  general  proposition 
relating  to  the  improper  use  of  money  In 
elections. 

Again  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  I  believe 
it  Is  certainly  my  duty,  and  I  believe  it  is 
certainly  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  for 
me,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  ask  that  we  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  meet  as  a  committee,  and 
not  be  delivered  an  edict  that  we  Imme- 
diately proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
given  matter,  without  determining  whether 
^r  not  the  matter  is  one  for  consideration  at 
this  time,  at  some  other  time,  or  at  any  time 
at  all  by  our  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  in  transcending  the  normal 
process  of  committee  consideration.  Inci- 
dentally, the  resolution,  of  course.  If  ulti- 
mately considered,  would  be  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  of 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  happens  to  be 
chairman. 


The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  a  very  respectable  and  vigilant  and 
able  representation  of  the  Senator's  interests. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  the  matter  will  be 
considered  as  Judiciously,  as  Impartially,  and 
as  objectively — I  can  promise  only  for  my- 
self— as  I  can  consider  any  matter.  But  I 
had  hoped  the  Senator  would  give  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  function  as  a  com- 
mittee should,  within  the  established  pro- 
cedure and  precedence  of  the  Senate,  In  mat- 
ters of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  only  ask  the 
Senator  to  direct  some  of  his  great  legal  tsdent 
toward  studying  this  matter  overnight.  I  am 
sure  that  tomorrow  he  will  be  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hennings.  The  Senator,  then,  objects 
to  my  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
matter  be  brought  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
be  called  tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  or  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  at  which  a  quorum  may 
be  present? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  The  Senator 
knows  that  there  have  been  no  committee 
meetings  for  the  past  10  days  and  that  the 
chance  of  calling  any  committee  meeting 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day  Is  very  remote. 

Mr.  Hennings.  No.  If  I  thought  so,  I 
would  be  less  than  sincere. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Would  the 
Senator  try  to  get  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  meeting  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  morning  hour  be  extended  1  more 
minute. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  extended  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  Hennings.  If  I  thought  the  chance  was 
remote,  I  would  be  less  than  candid,  and  I 
would  be  properly  charged  with  Insincerity. 
I  am  certain  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader  that 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  sitting  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter. If  that  assurance  is  forthcoming,  then 
the  committee  can  meet  tomorrow  and  deter- 
mine whether  this  Is  a  matter  of  which  the 
committee  desires  to  take  Jurisdiction  and 
to  proceed  with.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
committee  Is  entitled  to  decide  that  for  itself. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
in  line  with  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  Insist  on  the  resolution  being 
called  up  tomorrow. 

The  Vice  President.  The  resolution  will  lie 
over  under  the  rule. 

Inside  the  Policy  Racket 
(Extension    of    remarks    of    Hon.    Adam    C. 

Powell,   of  New  York,   In   the  House   of 

Representatives,     Thursday,     March      10, 

1960) 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York  Post 
magazine  of  March  8, 1060: 

"mSIDE    THE    policy    RACKET ARTICLE    VUl 

"(By   Ted    Poeton,   with    Alfred   Hendricks. 

Irving  Llberman,  and  Richard  Montague) 

"The  mviltlmilllon-dollar  shakedown  racket 
which  crooked  cops  operate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  numbers  game  Is  a  major  source 
of  low  morale  In  the  police  department. 

"As  one  authoritative  source  pointed  out 
early  in  this  newspaper's  inquiry  Into  the 
racket : 

"  'How  would  you  expect  an  ordinary 
policeman  to  feel  about  his  Job  when  he 
knows  a  fellow  cop  is  knocking  down  three  or 
four  times  his  basic  salary  by  being  on  the 
pad  (the  approved  list  of  protected  policy 
spots)? 

"  'Take  two  chaps  who  come  out  of  the 
police  academy   together.    One,  say,  winds 


up  on  the  Juvenile  aid  bureau.     The  other 
goes  on  a  vice  squad. 

"  'The  first  may  buckle  down  and  do  hia 
best  to  perform  his  duties.  He  may  even 
apply  himself  and  earn  promotion.  But 
even  if  he  makes  sergeant  or  lieutenant  and 
remains  honest,  he  can't  hope  to  approach 
the  income  of  his  fellow  graduate  who  made 
the  ylce  squad,  even  if  that  guy  remains  a 
plalnclothesman. 

"  'How  long  do  you  expect  a  man  to  re- 
main   honest    under    those    circumstances?' 

"The  Post  investigation  indicated  that 
many  policemen  are  forced  to  Join  the  racket 
or  be  branded  'flnks'  or  'shooflys'  by  their 
grafting  colleagues. 

"Take  the  experience  of  a  sergeant  who  was 
transferred  from  a  Bronx  precinct  to 
Harlem. 

"  "This  man  had  no  connection  with 
Sammy  Schlitz'  Bronx  policy  empire  or  with 
any  of  the  other  rackets  in  that  borough,' 
a  Post  source  recalled.  'So  he  immediately 
fell  under  suspicion  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  Harlem  station. 

"  'For  the  first  week  of  his  new  duties  In 
Harlem  everybody  gave  him  a  wide  berth. 
Then  one  day  when  he  reported  to  work  and 
opened  his  locker  an  unmarked  white  en- 
velope  fluttered  to  the  floor.  He  opened  it 
and  pulled  out  a  crisp  $100  bill. 

"  'Flabbergasted,  he  turned  around  to  see 
everybody  watching  him  Intently.  He  asked 
If  anyone  had  accidentally  put  the  envelope 
in  his  locker.  No  one  said  anything.  They 
Jiist  sat  there  watching  him. 

"  'Finally,  when  he  went  through  the  sta- 
tion house  seeking  the  bill's  owner,  a  lieu- 
tenant snapped  at  him: 

"  'Aw,  put  that  money  in  your  pocket  and 
shut  your  yap.  What  the  hell  are  you  trying 
to  pose  as?  A  fink  from  the  commissioner's 
office?' 

"One  story  widely  known  In  the  police  de- 
partment Illustrates  how  law  enforcement 
and  discipline  can  actually  break  down  when 
thieves  fall  out  and  the  cops  cant  call  the 
cops. 

"The  story  Involves  a  plainclothes  woman 
who  was  assigned  to  a  geographic  subdivision 
of  a  borough  where  vice  squad  cops  were 
receiving  an  estimated  $300  a  spot  monthly 
from  every  'protected'  policy  location  in  the 
area. 

"Double  share 

"The  woman,  married  to  a  policeman,  im- 
mediately made  guarded  Inquiries  about  the 
pad.  and  her  'share'  from  her  fellow  offi- 
cers in  her  new  assignment. 

"She  was  assured  that  nothing  like  the  pad 
existed  and  that  there  were  no  'shares'  for 
anyone  from  the  policy  racket.  But  as  the 
wife  of  a  policeman  she  was  not  satisfied. 

"  'If  they  think  they're  going  to  build  a 
bridge  over  my  nose,'  she  told  a  veteran 
policy  figure,  'they've  got  another  think 
coming.  I'm  going  to  get  mine  and  111  get 
it  straight.' 

"Armed  with  her  badge,  her  service  re- 
volver and  a  quiet  determination,  the  plain- 
clothes woman  began  systematic  visits  to 
every  grocery,  tailor  shop,  bar  or  other  pro- 
tected spot  in  the  area.  And  In  each  place, 
she  stated  her  case  bluntly. 

"  'They  tell  me  you're  not  on  the  pad,'  she 
said  quietly,  'but  I  know  better.  Now  if 
you  don't  want  all  hell  to  break  loose  where 
you-are  concerned,  you  are  going  to  take  care 
of  me,  and  my  husband  too.  And  If  you 
think  I'm  Jiving,  Just  try  me.' 

"The  East  Harlem  syndicate,  which  now 
controls  most  of  the  numbers  spots  In  the 
area,  was  not  as  firmly  established  In  Its  re- 
lationships with  the  oops  then  as  it  Is  now. 
So  consternation  flourished. 

"A  man  who  followed  the  case  closely  told 
the  Post  the  eventual  outcome. 

"  'She  buffaloed  them  all,'  he  said.  'While 
her  superiors  and  squad  members  were  try- 
ing to  figure  out  some  way  to  cut  her  Into 
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the  actual  pad,  which  th^y  had  denied 
existed,  she  scared  the  sport  operators  so 
badly  that  they  had  to  set  up  an  individual 
pad  for  her.  And  she  made  them  double  the 
"share"  to  include  her  husband,  although 
he  had  never  worked  on  policy  or  gambling. 

"  'They  got  her  money  together  weekly — 
not  monthly  as  Is  the  usual  practice — and 
they  turned  It  over  to  the  owner  of  a  night- 
club where  she  picked  it  up  tegularly.' 

"The  case  of  the  persevering  plainclothes 
woman  might  have  had  a  happy  ending  for 
her,  except  for  one  thing — 

"  'She  Just  couldn't  stand  prosperity,'  an- 
other source  recalled.  'She'd  come  Into  the 
^^ilghtclub  to  collect  her  pad,  and  then  she'd 
have  to  run-'em-around-the-bar  for  every- 
body. In  the  process,  she  became  very 
buddy-buddy  with  some  pretty  tough 
characters. 

"  'One  night  she  came  Into  the  club  with 
(a  prominent  Washington  policy  baron)  and 
her  old  man  was  In  there  waiting  for  her 
to  collect  and  give  him  his  take.  One  thing 
led  to  another  and  she  got  mad  and  raised 
so  much  hell  that  the  owner  had  to  call 
the  cops.  They  came  and  got  her  but  they 
didn't  take  her  to  the  station  house.' 

"The  woman  was  taken  around  the  comer 
to  an  empty  hallway  and  held  thera  until  a 
higher  police  official  arrived-  Almost  sober 
by  then,  the  policewoman  reportedly  told  this 
official: 

"  'Go  on  and  book  me.  Or  bring  me  up  on 
charges.  And  I'll  blow  the  whistle  on  the 
whole  pad.' 

"Off  the  pad 

"The  next  day  she  was  back  at  har  post  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

"But  the  story  didn't  end  there. 

"Estranged  from  her  husband,  the  woman 
cop  established  a  liaison  with  a  well-known 
confidence  man  who  was  working  out  a  sys- 
tem to  fleece  the  single  action  operators 
(small  policy  bankers  who  pay  8  to  1  on  any 
of  the  three  digits  composing  the  day's  official 
number,  or  60  to  1  on  'bollta'  or  combina- 
tion or  two  of  the  three  digits) . 

"With  the  lush  graft  collected  from  her 
Individual  pad — she  still  collected  for  her 
husband,  too,  but  had  cut  him  out  of  the 
take — she  helped  buy  a  gafage  and  filling 
station  for  her  new  love,  plus  extensive  elec- 
tronic equipment  for  the  swindle  he  had 
devised.  . 

"The  swindler  planned  to  use  the  short- 
wave equipment  to  have  a  confederate  flash 
him  the  first  number  after  the  third  race 
totals  at  Hialeah,  so  that  he  could  make  last- 
minute  sure  bets  on  It  wltih  unsuspecting 
single  action  bankers. 

"The  police  got  wind  of  the  scheme,  how- 
ever, and  tapped  the  swljndler's  phones. 
While  seeking  evidence  against  him,  they 
heard  many  a  torrid  conversation  between 
him  and  his  plainclothes  mistress. 

"Police  raided  the  filling  station  and  the 
swindler's  home  and  confiscated  the  elec- 
tronics equipment.  Papers  seized  In  the  raid 
also  established  the  policewoman  as  co- 
owner  of  the  filling  station. 

"The  swindler,  since  deceas»d,  was  arrested. 
And  the  plainclothes  womah  was  called  in 
for  an  all-night  session  of  questioning. 
Again,  she  played  the  old  record: 

"  "You  book  me  and  I'll  ttlow  the  top  off 
the  whole  police  department,'  she  said.  'You 
push  me  In  a  corner,  and  I'll  tell  the  whole 
world  who  gets  what,  when,  land  how  much.' 

"They  didn't  book  her. 

"But  she  didn't  get  off  scat  free  this  time. 
She  was  assigned  to  desk  duty  and  paper- 
work, automatically  cutting  off  her  personal 
pad. 

"This  woman's  extraordinary  feat  was  du- 
plicated on  a  smaller  scale  In  another  area 
in  another  case  unearthed  by  the  Post  tn- 
Testlgatlon. 

"There  a  Negro  plalnclothesman  was  as- 
signed to  a  morals  squad  unit,  one  of  two 
Negroes  'integrated*  Into  the  all-white  out- 


fit. In  this  case,  the  old  hands  couldn't 
deny  the  existence  of  the  pad  but  the  new 
men  were  told  that  only  five  'spots'  were 
on  it. 

"He  got  his 

"The  cop  didnt  believe  It,  of  course.  One 
by  one,  he  proceeded  to  'knock  over'  pro- 
tected policy  spots  in  the  area,  while  nab- 
bing an  occasional  bookmaker  on  the  side. 
In  almost  every  case,  the  man  arrested  would 
complain : 

"  'What're  you  trying  to  do?  I'm  on  the 
pad.' 

"And  the  cop  would  retort:  'Whose  pad? 
You  ain't  on  mine.  Nobody  told  me  any- 
thing about  you.' 

"The  retired  numbers  banker  who  told  the 
Post  this  story  chuckled  at  the  recollection: 

"  'That  guy  raised  so  much  hell  like  that 
that  before  3  months  had  passed  they  had 
to  put  him  on  the  full  pad  for  the  squad. 
But  they  never  forgave  him,  and  a  year  or 
so  later  they  busted  him  down  to  a  foot  cop 
in  uniform.  Which  meant,  of  course,  that  he 
could  never  make  plainclothes  again. 

"  'But  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  wasn't 
too  unhappy,  even  though  he  was  still  pound- 
ing a  beat. 

"  'I  got  mine,'  he  told  me,  'I'm  Just  waiting 
to  pack  It  In  (retire) .' 

"Post  reporters  uncovered  similar  cases 
during  their  2-month  investigation.  One 
Harlem  cynic  summed  it  up  neatly: 

"  'When  thieves  fall  out — In  the  police  de- 
partment— it  doesn't  necessarily  follow  that 
honest  men  will  get  their  due.' " 


iNsroE  THE  Policy  Racket 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Adam  C. 
Powell,  of  New  York,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Friday.  March  11.  1960) 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Post,  March  10,  1960: 

"iNsroE  the  policy  racket 

"(By    Ted    Poston    with    Alfred    Hendricks, 
Irving  Lieberman,  and  Richard  Montague) 

"Have  all  the  Negro  bankers  been  driven 
out  of  Harlem's  lush  numbers  racket  through 
police  connivance  with  white  racketeers,  as 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr., 
has  charged? 

"No.  There  are  still  some  Negro  policy 
banks  in  operation.  Several  of  them  have 
been  listed  In  the  Post's  series  on  the  al- 
liance between  corrupt  police  and  the  policy 
barons. 

"But  this  does  not  completely  discount 
Powell's  charges.  The  number  of  Negro- 
controlled  policy  banks  have  been  reduced 
from  about  3  dozen  to  less  than  12,  and 
some  of  the  remaining  ones  are  suspected  of 
domination  by  the  East  Harlem  mob  which 
controls  the  citywide  game. 

"The  fate  of  a  handful  of  Negro  bankers, 
of  course,  hardly  accounted  for  the  most 
startling  revelation  of  the  Post's  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  policy  racket. 

"The  corruption  which  makes  for  collabo- 
ration between  crooked  policemen  and  policy 
bankers  goes  well  beyond  the  borders  of 
Harlem.  The  Post  team  found  that  it  ex- 
tends throughout  the  city,  and,  in  many 
ways,  permeates  the  police  department. 

"The  pattern  of  corruption  is  often  estab- 
lished even  before  a  rookie  enters  the  depart- 
ment, and  in  some  instances,  it  continues 
years  after  a  veteran  leaves  it. 

"A  Negro  ex-cop  recalled  his  experience  at 
the  police  academy  for  the  Post. 

"  'There  were  quite  a  few  of  us  Negroes  in 
our  class,'  he  said,  'and  most  of  us  were 
puzzled  over  the  number  of  our  white  class- 
mates who  said  they  wanted  to  work  in 
Harlem  when  they  graduated. 

"  'At  first  I  thought  they  were  Just  trying 
to  be  nice,  although  I  felt  they  were  really 
being  a  little  condescending,  but  when  they 


started  talking  about  the  money  that  could 
be  made  in  Harlem,  we  got  the  drift. 

"  'You  can  believe  me  or  not,  but  I  first 
heard  of  The  Pad  [the  multl-mllllon-doUar 
policy  protection  racket]  In  the  police  acad- 
emy, of  all  places.  Then  I  found  out  some- 
thing that  shook  me  up  more.  I  found  that 
maxiy  of  these  guys  had  actually  been  re- 
cruited for  the  force  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  were  already  on  the  take  in  the 
department. 

"  'One  fellow  told  me  how  he  had  planned 
to  study  law  at  first.  But  an  imcle,  who, 
although  a  plalnclothesman.  had  made  more 
money  than  anyone  in  the  family  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  put  him  straight. 

"  '  "VTicle  knew  best 

"  •  "My  uncle  told  me,"  this  boy  said:  "You 
go  on  to  the  academy  and  get  on  the  force 
and  I'll  see  you  make  enough  money  not  only 
to  put  yom-self  through  law  school  In  style, 
but  to  pay  the  rent  on  a  downtown  law  office 
while  you  get  your  btislness  started." 

"  'And,  you  know,  I  think  he  did  Just  that.' 

"Some  Negro  policemen,  past  and  present, 
complained  to  Post  reporters  that  they  were 
discriminated  against  In  the  parcelling  out  of 
policy  graft.  "The  white  boys  try  to  keep  It 
all  for  themselves,'  they  said,  observing,  seri- 
ously, that  Negroes  on  the  force  often  were 
denied  equality  of  opportunity  even  in  the 
matter  of  making  a  fast  buck. 

"Yet  the  Horatio  Alger  of  the  hustlers  in 
the  policy  grab  turned  out  to  be  a  young 
Negro  cop  who  never  rose  above  the  rank  of 
plalQclothesman  but  retired  in  8  or  9  years 
with  more  money  than  many  successful  hon- 
est men  accumulated  In  a  lifetime. 

"This  man  went  almost  directly  from  the 
police  academy  to  the  staff  of  a  high  ranking 
official  and  the  graft  came  fast. 

"A  recently  retired  Negro  numbers  banker 
with  whom  the  plalnclothesman  was  friendly 
recalled  the  other  day  the  cop's  decision  to 
leave  the  department. 

"  'He  had  been  called  down  to  District  At- 
torney Hogan's  office  and  sweated  about  the 
pad,'  the  banker  said,  'and  they  really  shook 
him  up  down  there. 

"  "He  made  up  his  mind  then  and  there 
that  he  was  getting  out,  but  his  boss  urged 
him  not  to.  The  boss  asked  him  to  stay  on 
Just  1  more  year.  "By  then,  I'll  be  ready  to 
pack  It  in,  too,"  the  boss  said.  But  my  man 
said  he'd  had  it,  so  he  quit  anyway.' 

"The  ex-plalnclothesman  is  now  a  very  suc- 
cessful businessman  and  coowner  of  a  plush 
supper  club. 

"Of  course,  when  a  plalnclothesman  leaves 
the  department  after  serving  the  expected 
number  of  years,  he  doesn't  necessarily  have 
to  leave  the  pad  completely.  If  he  was  a 
'standup  guy'  when  he  was  on  the  force, 
he  can  work  as  a  'bagman'  for  the  various 
squads  preying  on  the  policy  game,  earning 
as  much  as  $25  per  spot  Just  for  picking  up 
the  monthly  graft  for  his  associates  on  the 
pad, 

"Ex-Sgt.  Joseph  Luberda,  for  one,  made  a 
lucrative  career  as  a  'bagman'  until  he  got 
drunk  one  night  and  was  picked  up  by  State 
police  with  over  $19,000  in  cash  and  a  list  of 
the  Harlem  spots  on  the  pad  for  which  he 
had  been  collecting. 

"Luberda's  arrest  sent  more  Jitters  through 
the  department  than  anything  since  the 
expos6  years  ago  of  the  Harry  Gross  book- 
making  empire  in  Brooklyn,  but  Luberda 
went  to  prison  rather  than  name  the  police 
officials  for  whom  he  was  serving  as  'bag- 
man.' 

"Before  the  East  Harlem  mobs  took  over 
major  control  of  the  Harlem  game,  Negroes, 
including  some  bankers,  served  as  'bagmen' 
for  the  grafting  squads. 

"A  well-known  Negro  nightclub  owner  was 
once  the  'bagman'  for  most  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

"  "When  the  money  got  so  big  and  the  take 
so  fabulous,'  one  ex-banker  said,  'the  boys 
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decided  t8^t  they  were  better  off  with  one 
of  their  own  handling  the  bag.  And  the 
East  Harlem  guys  went  along  with  the  idea 
all  the  way.  They  didn't  want  any  Negroes 
to  know  too  much  about  their  operations 
anyway.' 

"As  for  the  recruits  on  the  force,  a  rookie 
who  doesn't  happen  to  learn  about  the  pad 
while  studying  in  the  Police  Academy  can't 
remain  Ignorant  of  it  more  than  a  few  days 
after  he  gets  his  first  assignment,  the  Post 
found. 

'•One  authoritative  source  put  it  this  way: 

"  'One  of  the  first  things  the  kid  will  find 
out  Is  that  he  can't  even  make  a  legal  arrest 
without  it  costing  him  money.  If  he  doesn't 
slip  a  few  bucks  to  the  right  person  In  the 
station  house,  he'll  find  himself  swamped 
under  with  paperwork.  If  he  doesn't  see 
the  man  In  charge  of  roUcall,  he  may  find 
himself  exiled  to  a  deserted  beat.  If  he 
doesn't  see  the  right  man  in  court,  he'll 
find  his  case  put  on  the  bottom  of  the 
calendar  and  have  to  spend  all  day  warm- 
ing a  bench  in  court. 

"  'This  whole  system  of  cops  grafting  on 
cops  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  pad.  The 
guys  inside  the  station  house  know  that  the 
boys  outside  are  pulling  it  down  and  they 
feel  entitled  to  get  a  taste  of  the  take  them- 
selves.' 

"The   taking   icays 

"Now  to  get  back  to  Harlem  and  the  sunset 
of  the  Negro  policy  bankers. 

"It  Is  true,  the  Post  found,  that  the  pad 
has  priced  many  Negro  bankers  out  of  the 
Harlem  policy  business,  and  that  the  police 
have  helped  to  consolidate  the  racket  in  the 
more  lucrative  hands  of  whites.  But  there 
were  other  factors,  too,  as  one  veteran  policy 
man  explained. 

"  'One  of  the  ways  the  white  mobsters  took 
the  business  over,'  he  said,  'was  by  getting 
the  Negro  bankers  into  "peonage"  through 
loans.  Once  a  Negro  banker  got  in  hock  to 
a  white  mobster,  he  had  to  stay  In  line. 

"  'If  he  tried  to  stop  working  for  the  white 
bank  and  took  his  action  elsewhere,  the 
white  man  would  contact  all  the  other  white 
banks,  and  order  the  would-be  rebel  frozen 
out.  No  one  would  touch  his  business  when 
this  happened.  And  some  Negroes  who  tried 
to  switch  were  dealt  with  moi-e  direptly. 
They  Just  had  the  hell  beat  out  of  them. 

"  'What  the  whites  had,  and  still  have,_ls 
organization.  Even  the  cops  know  when  a 
Negro  is  in  bad  with  the  white  bankers. 
And  when  you're  In  bad,  the  cops  help  put 
you  out  of  business  with  harassment  and  ar- 
rests. They'll  even  carry  "dead"  policy  slips 
around  in  their  pockets,  and  if  the  word  is 
out  to  get  you,  they'll  plant  them  on  you 
even  if  you  insist  on  being  taken  to  the  sta- 
tion to  be  searched.' 

"And  how  do  many  Negro  bankers  get  into 
hock?    One  observer  put  It  this  way: 

"  'Too  many  Cadillac  cars,  fur  coats,  high 
living,  women,  and  Harlem  society  stuff.  The 
big  white  boys  go  around  looking  like  bums 
and  banking  their  loot.  The  Negro  boys 
think  that  even  a  Brooks  Brothers  outfit  Is 
bargain  basement  stuff.  Then  one  big  "hit" 
and  "bang." ' 

"A  veteran  policy  player,  a  woman,  touched 
on  that  last  point. 

"Hit  and  run 

"  'You  spend  your  money  playing  with 
these  Negro  banks  anrf"  you  hit  them  big  and 
can't  find  the  runnerj  the  controller  or  the 
banker,'  she  said.  'That's  why  I  leave  my 
play  In  a  spot.  I  know  that  If  I  hit.  they 
ain't  going  to  close  up  the  grocery  store  or 
the  fruit  market  or  the  bar  where  I  played. 
I'm  as  much  of  a  race  woman  as  the  next 
one,  but  when  I  gamble  my  money  I  want 
to  be  paid.' 

"A  cynical  single-action  man  termed  the 
white  mobsters'  success  'a  matter  of  public 
relations.' 


"  'You  hit  one  of  these  white  cats,'  he 
said,  'and  they  pay  you  off  in  brandnew 
crisp  $10  and  $20  bills.  You  hit  one  of  these 
darker  brothers  and  If  you  get  paid  at  all, 
you  might  have  to  take  some  old  greasy, 
crumpled  up  bills  and  maybe  part  of  It  In 
quarters  and  halves. 

"  'Now  when  you  see  that  sawdust,  you 
know  that  the  mill  can't  be  far  behind.' 

"In  the  Bronx,  one  operator  said  that  the 
East  Harlem  higher-ups  had  ordered  their 
white  operators  to  get  out  and  'socialize' 
in  the  Negro  community,  visit  the  bars  and 
order  the  barmaids  to  run  'em  around  for 
the  house. 

"  'One  cat,'  he  said,  naming  one  of  Har- 
lem's biggest  white  bankers,  'maintains  at 
least  two  Negro  girl  friends  that  he  takes 
around  and  Introduces  as  my  wife  or  my 
old  lady.  I  don't  think  that's  doing  him 
much  good  though.  Some  of  the  brothers 
don't  like  It.' 

"The  few  Negroes  left  In  the  game  are  not 
exactly  starving,  of  course.  One  of  them 
summed  It  up  whimsically  this  way: 

"  'If  I  had  it  all  to  do  over  again,  I  don't 
think  I'd  go  into  the  numbers  business.  I 
think  I'd  Just  graduate  from  the  police 
academy  and  become  a  lowly  cop. 

"  'Tlien  I'd  be  guaranteed  to  get  my  dime 
out  of  every  dollar  that's  bet  on  the  figures. 
And  I  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  the  odds, 
or  paying  off  bets,  or  splitting  down  the  line 
with  anybody.' 


Policy:  How  the  "Banks"  Work 
(Extension    of    remarks    of    Hon.    Adam    C. 

Powell,   of    New   York,    in   the   House   of 

Representatives,  Friday,  Mar.   11,   1960) 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the   following   article   from   the    New   York 
Post's  dally  magazine  of  March  9.  1960: 
"(By    Ted    Poston,    with    Alfred    Hendricks, 

Irving  Lieberman  and  Richard  Montague) 

"The  cltjrwlde  numbers  racket  here  Is  at 
least  a  quarter-blUion-dollar  business,  but 
the  profits  are  no  longer  as  astronomical  as 
they  were  In  the  old  days. 

"Operating  expenses  eat  heavily  Into  the 
daily  gross,  the  Post  investigation  showed. 
The  biggest  single  bite  is  in  the  stiff  pay- 
ments to  those  vice  squad  cops  who  operate 
the  pad,  the  multlmillion  protection  racket 
for  the  policy  banks. 

"Once  the  police  have  gotten  theirs  'off 
the  top,'  today's  policy  operation  is  faced 
with  strong  fixed  expenses  which  must  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  take  which  pours 
In  6  days  a  week.  A  table  of  organization 
for  the  average  operation  runs  like  this: 

"The  runner:  He  collects  numbers  bets  in 
specific  places,  such  as  apartment  houses, 
tenements,  offices,  factories,  or  street  cor- 
ners. Since  he  deals  directly  with  the  pub- 
lic, like  a  bank  teller,  he  Is  most  often  the 
man  arrested.  The  runner  gets  a  commis- 
sion of  25  cents  on  every  dollar  In  bets  he 
collects,  and  he  turns  his  'book'  over  to  the 
controller.  Few  runners  have  contact  with 
a  policy  banker;  usually,  they  don't  even 
know  who  the  actual  banker  is. 

"The  controller :  He  Is  the  branch  manager 
of  the  bank  and  handles  the  business  of 
the  runners.  One  controller  may  have  as 
many  as  100  runners  and  he  gets  10  cents  on 
every  dollar  they  turn  In  to  him. 

"The  ordinary  controller  may  operate  from 
his  home,  several  ever-changing  apartments, 
a  bar  or  another  designated  spot.  He  Is  re- 
garded In  the  industry  as  'the  man  with  all 
_  the  headaches,'  for  in  most  cases,  he  must 
take  care  of  the  cops  in  his  area,  the  law- 
yers and  ballbondsmen  In  the  'accommoda- 
tion arrests'  which  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  pad.  And  he  must  also  make  good  any 
shortages  In  cash  which  the  runners  may 
come  up  with. 


"Spot  controller:  This  Is  a  controller  who 
operates  without  runners  but  takes  bets 
across  the  counter  In  a  tailor  shop,  grocery 
fruit  market  or  any  other  protected  location 
on  the  pad.  Because  no  runner's  cominls. 
slons  are  Involved  In  this  operation,  the 
spot  controller  keeps  35  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  played.  This  Is  the  kind  of  operation 
favored  by  the  syndicate,  which  has  brought 
the  bribery  setup  to  Its  highest  point  of 
perfection.  But  a  spot  writing  less  than 
$300  a  day  in  numbers  won't  cover  its  own 
costs. 

"The  banker:  This  is  the  president,  the 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  puts  up  the 
money  to  operate  the  policy  bank,  collects 
his  65  cents  on  every  dollar,  and  pays  off  all 
hits.  He  has  to  be  able  to  put  his  hands 
on  large  sums  of  money  at  anj  time,  so 
many  policy  kings  finance  their  ready- 
money  business  from  the  cash  receipts  of 
the  related  narcotics  trade. 

"The  banker  Is  the  man  who  sets  up  'con- 
nections' with  the  cops  on  the  take.  In  most 
cases,  the  bank  Is  responsible  for  the  heaviest 
higher  level  payments  to  the  pad,  but  where 
the  controller  receives  10  percent,  the  latter 
must  pay  the  bite  from  the  cop  on  the  beat 
on  up  through  the  precinct. 

"Policy  barons  usually  maintain  their 
banks  outside  the  area  in  which  they  have 
the  most  spots  as  their  base  of  operations. 
As  one  of  them  put  It,  the  vice  squad  cops 
will  say:  'Don't  keep  your  bank  In  our  area. 
If  It's  located  there,  we  may  have  to  raid  it. 
And  If  we  don't  raid  It,  we  may  have  to  ex- 
plain why.  We'll  protect  your  spots  but  take 
your  bank  elsewhere.' 

"As  a  result,  most  of  the  major  banks  are 
in  New  Jersey,  Westchester,  Nassau,  or  any 
adjacent  center  outside   the  five  boroughs. 

"Although  the  runner,  the  controller,  and 
the  banker  are  the  Important  cogs  in  the 
policy  operation,  there  are  also  others  who 
make  their  livelihood  from  it: 

"The  writer:  He  works  in  one  of  the  spots 
and  writes  the  bets  as  the  players  come  in 
off  the  street.  He  has  to  be  able  to  write 
quickly  and  legibly,  add  swiftly,  and  have  a 
flair  for  figures.  He  Is  paid  a  minimum  of 
$85  a  week. 

"Lookout  man :  He  keeps  an  eye  out  for  un- 
cooperative policemen  and  steers  the  custom- 
ers to  the  new  spot  when  an  old  location  is 
changed  or  busted.  He  generally  gets  $10 
a  day  for  this  chore  but  can  earn  more  by 
taking  on  other  duties. 

"Pickup  man:  This  is  the  one  who  takes 
the  'works'  (policy  slips)  from  the  controller 
to  the  bank.  In  Harlem,  women  are  used 
mainly  for  this  task.  The  controller  fur- 
nishes cab  fare  and  pays  about  640  a  week 
to  each  pickup  man,  but  the  pay  is  higher 
when  the  'works'  are  large.  Of  this  opera- 
tion,  one   numbers  man  said: 

"  'This  is  another  point  where  the  cops  on 
the  take  can  get  an  extra  taste  from  the 
business.  Between  1:30  and  2:30  in  the 
afternoon — especially  in  Harlem — those  cops 
are  so  busy  shaking  down  cabs  with  only 
one  passenger  In  them  that  anybody  else 
could  run  off  with  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

"  'If  they  catch  a  pickup  man  or  woman 
with  the  "works."  they'll  hold  on  to  it  untU 
a  call  goes  through  either  to  the  controller 
or  the  bank.  If  the  cop  himself  Is  on  the 
regular  pad,  he  may  release  the  "works"  in 
time  for  the  final  figure  for  about  $50.  But 
some  of  the  freebootlng  cops  have  demanded 
and  got  as  much  as  $500  for  surrendering 
the  "works"  in  time.' 

"Payoff  man :  He  is  the  guy  who  collects  the 
winners'  money  from  the  bank  and  makes 
the  payoff.  This  may  take  place  In  the 
spot  where  the  original  wager  was  placed, 
but  often  a  'payoff  station'  is  established  m 
a  nearby  bar  diying  certain  specified  evening 
hours.    This  Is  considered  good  public  rela- 
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tlons  so  that  unlucky  suckers  can  see  that 
It  Is  possible  to  hit  the  nurnber  and  maybe 
get  as  much  as  a  600  to  1  payoff  (on  a  1,000 
tol  gamble). 

"The  payoff  man,  who  geits  about  $100  a 
week,  must  be  a  solid  citizen  who  can  ward 
off  hijackers  and  stickup  men.  And,  of 
course,  he  must  be  trustworthy.  One  Har- 
lem bank  Is  still  looking  for  a  payoff  man 
who  ran  away  with  $14,000  In  1  day's  hits. 
"Tenant:  An  apartment  dweller  who  lets  a 
controller  use  the  premises  for  a  few  hours 
each  day  to  tally  up  the  p(J»llcy  slips  before 
sending  the  'works'  to  the  bank.  The  ten- 
ant is  usually  an  employee!  person  who  Is 
away  from  home  during  thlt  time. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  such  apartments  In 
use  all  over  the  city.  The  controller  may  pay 
the  tenant's  rent— or  perhaps  $10  a  day— for 
the  privilege. 

"Adders :  They  work  Insidi  the  actual  bank 
Itself  and  operate  the  computing  machines 
and  other  modern  office  equipment  to  make 
up  the  'ribbon'  which  Is  the  total  list  of  the 
day's  bet.  More  highly  skilled  employees 
calculate  the  percentage  of  hits  daily  and  the 
profit  and  loss.  These  office  workers  average 
about  $75  a  week,  and  each  bank  or  subbank 
has  a  manager,  who  gets  about  $125  a  week. 
"Many  of  the  runners  and  some  of  the  con- 
trollers also  work  part  time  as  single  action 
bankers,  offering  odds  of  8  to  1  on  any  one  of 
the  three  official  digits  (In  order)  or  60  to  1 
for  a  'bollta,'  or  any  combination  of  two  of 
the  three  official  figures. 

"Many  of  these  margin  operators  use 
money  they  have  collected  (runners)  or  sums 
held  for  the  bank  (controllers)  to  bank  their 
single  action.  This  often  accounts  for  the 
'shortages'  which  the  controller  must  make 
up  in  his  weeky  report  to  ihe  bank.  For  to 
prevent  seizure  by  the  cops^  both  honest  and 
dishonest,  most  controllers  pend  in  the  policy 
slips  daily  and  hold  the  week's  cash  account 
ing  for  Saturdays 

"And  more  to  \oome 
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"There  are  other  single 
many  of  them  former  fulll 
whose  operation  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
East  Harlem  mob — who  dpal  exclusively  In 
this  operation.     They  will  take  bets  of  from 
$2  to  $1,000  on  any  chosen  niunber. 

"Single  action  is  predominantly  a  Negro 
operation  and  Is  estimated  to  Involve  about 
$15  million  to  $20  million  In  wagers  each 
year.  Although  some  large  White  banks  have 
been  moving  in  on  the  largar  bets,  the  syndi- 
cate generally  shys  away  from  it  here  be- 
cause single  action  Is  too  complicated  to 
handle. 

"Single  action,  however,  is  the  backbone  of 
another  operation  which  is  part  ef  the 
expense  sheet  of  the  swindle.  This  involves: 
"Service  men:  A  'service'  maintains  em- 
ployees at  the  specified!  'numbers'  race- 
track—Hialeah  In  Florida  is  the  designated 
one  now — to  furnish  the  banks,  especially 
the  single  action  bankers^  with  each  official 
number  as  It  comes  out. 

"The  men  at  the  track  maintain  an  open 
telephone  line  to  the  New  York  'service,' 
which  sells  this  Information  to  the  bankers 
and  single  action  men. 

"For  three  Individual  digits  a  day,  6  days  a 
week,  the  service  receives  $20  a  week  from 
each  client.  The  East  Harlem  mob  main- 
tains its  own  service,  which  Is  available  to 
Its  West  Harlem  outlets,  but  most  Negro 
single-action  bankers  prefer  to  buy  their 
service  from  a  member  of  their  own  race, 
who.  In  turn,  employs  several  'wiremen,' 
operating  from  rented  private  phones,  to 
rush  the  digits  to  the  slwgle-actlon  bankers 
between  races. 

"Another  major  expense  for  the  bankers 
and  the  controllers  In  the  dally  operation  of 
the  racket  Is  the  legal  costs  for  the  runners 
and  other  employees  who  may  be  arrested — 
even  thore  who  are  taken  under  accommoda- 
tion arrests. 


"Several  banks  are  assessed  a  specified 
number  of  arrests  each  month  by  the  crooked 
cops  operating  the  pad,  to  meet  quotas  for 
the  official  police  records. 

"Each  wlno  or  junkie,  or  anyone  else  who 
accepts  the  role,  must  be  paid  $50  a  'bust' 
when  he  takes  a  stand-in  arrest  for  a  policy 
employee.  In  addition,  the  lawyer  and 
bondsman  in  each  case  usually  get  $25  apiece. 

"In  the  case  of  a  legitimate  arrest  and  a 
conviction  and  jail  term,  the  expenses  are 
much  higher,  for  if  a  runner  with  a  good 
book  is  picked  up  and  sent  away,  the  Indusr 
try  must  arrange  to  take  care  of  his  family 
until  he  gets  out. 

"The  amount  given  the  family  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  runner's  book.  It  usual- 
ly averages  about  $50  a  week.  A  good  con- 
troller, accustomed  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  can  expect  his  family  to  get  from  $75 
to  $150  a  week  If  he  goes  to  jail. 

"In  the  case  of  an  infrequent  arrest  of  a 
banker,  the  East  Harlem  mob  may  take  over 
his  bank,  put  his  profits  away  for  him,  and 
give  him  an  accounting  on  his  return. 

"In  any  case,  none  of  today's  policy  barons 
are  likely  to  come  near  the  $10  million  which 
Al  Adams,  their  predecessor,  salted  away  after 
muscling  in  on  the  game,  back  in  the  gaslit 
days,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  syndi- 
cate has  taken  over  the  cltywide  operation 
here.    The  overhead  is  too  high  now." 

Victory  Over  the  Gambling  Syndicate  in 
New  York 
Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  a  series  of  articles 
from  the  New  York  Post. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  submitting  a  brief  report  on 
the  tremendoxis  success  of  my  drive  against 
the  syndicate  and  the  mafia  that  have  con- 
trolled gambling  in  New  York  City  for  the 
past  year.  I  use  as  my  background  first  a 
series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post  last  week  in  which  In  the  opening 
article  they  said  this  with  respect  to  the 
drive  that  I  initiated  here  In  Congress  in 
January : 

"Nobody,  not  even  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  has 
hit  the  business  as  hard  as  it  is  hit  now." 
Also: 

"At  least  60  percent  of  the  bars,  stationery 
stores,  groceries,  luncheonettes,  newsstands, 
poolrooms,  and  other  protected  locations 
have  gone  out  of  the  numbers  business  al- 
together— at  least  for  now. 

"The  remaining  40  percent  of  the  numbers 
spots  are  doing  less  than  half  their  former 
business. 

"The  •   *   •  $2,500    per    month    for    each 
protected  spot  •   •   *  has  been  suspended." 
This  is  the  way  the  series  of  articles  began 
In  the  New  York  Post : 


"[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.   18,  1960] 
"(Article  I) 

"SECOND    look    at    A    RACKET:    NUMBERS    GAMES 
HARD   HIT 

"(By    Ted   Poston   with    Al    Hendricks    and 
Irving  Lieberman) 

"The  lush  cltywide  numbers  racket,  gross- 
ing an  estimated  $250  million  a  year  here 
Just  3  months  ago,  has  plummeted  to  new 
low  depths,  a  resurvey  of  the  racket  by  the 
Post  disclosed  today. 

"Six  weeks  after  the  Post  exposed  the 
pad— the  multi-million-dollar  shakedown 
racket  through  which  crooked  vice  squad 
policemen  furnished  open  protection  for 
policy  spots  and  locations — a  fresh  look  re- 
vealed these  facts: 

"At  least  60  percent  of  the  bars,  stationery 
stores,  groceries,  luncheonettes,  newsstands, 
poolrooms,    and    other    protected    locations 


have  gone  out  of  the  numbers  business  al- 
together— at  least  for  now. 

"The  remaining  40  percent  of  the  numbers 
spots  are  doing  less  than  half  their  former 
business. 

"The  pad  Itself — under  which  crooked  cops 
systematically  collected  an  average  of  $2,500 
per  month  for  each  protected  spot  (even 
if  only  an  agreed-upon  tenement  hallway)  — 
has  been  suspended,  temporarily  at  least,  by 
the  racketeering  police  officials  who  directed 

it. 

"Thivtgs  are  tough  all  over 

"And  open  warfare  has  broken  out  between 
the  longtime  numbers  barons  and  those  cops 
who  for  years  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  the  poUcy 
racket. 

"Nobody,  not  even  Thomas  E.  Dewey  (ex- 
racket  buster)  has  hit  the  business  as  hard 
as  it  is  hit  now,'  said  one  prime  source  who 
had  helped  the  Post  In  its  original  investiga- 
tion, touched  off  by  Representative  Clayton 
Powell's  charge  that  police  were  cooperat- 
ing with  white  racketeers — mainly  Italian — 
to  drive  Negro  bankers  out  of  the  Harlem 
business. 

"  'Dewey  was  out  to  get  Tammany  Leader 
Jimmy  Hines,  and  he  got  him.'  the  Post 
source  said,  'but  nothing  like  this  has  hap- 
pened in  the  40  years  I've  known  this  busi- 
ness.    It's  tough  all  the  way  down." 

"The  Post  series,  which  has  been  credited 
with  helping  the  legislature  to  strengthen 
existing  laws  against  policy  and  bookmaklng, 
was  only  one  of  several  factors  In  the  current 
crippling  of  the  racket. 

"Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Post  pub- 
lication of  the  first  of  10  articles  on  the  pad 
last  February  29,  Presiding  Justice  John  M. 
Murtagh,  assuming  his  new  post  in  special 
sessions,  began  to  crack  down  on  the  policy 
operators  brought  before  him. 

"In  the  same  courtroom  where  3  days  before 

14  policy  offenders  had  walked  out  free  after 
paying  fines  from  $25  to  $300  In  each  case, 
Murtagh  jailed  the  first  6  men  brought  be- 
fore him— 3  for  90  days  each,  1  for  6  months 
and  another  for  30  days  and  the  sixth  for 

15  days. 

"Murtagh  also  highlighted  the  operations 
of  certain  policy  lawyers  and  the  open  con- 
nection between  bondsmen  and  the  orga- 
nized racket,  spurring  District  Attorney  Ho- 
gan's    continuing    investigation    into    these 

tieups. 

"And  that's  an  order 

"The  top-level  order  to  shut  down  the  pad 
came  with  dramatic  and  unexpected  sudden- 
ness on  March  1,  when  the  second  article  of 
the  Post  series  listed  the  exact  sums  extorted 
daily  and  monthly  by  crooked  cops  to  let  the 
game  operate  'legally.' 

"These  ranged  from  the  $2  daily  to  the  cop 
on  the  beat  on  up  to  the  $300  a  month  paid 
to  members  of  each  of  the  top  four  vice 
squads  in  the  police  department,  not  to  men- 
tion the  $625  a  month  demanded  by  certain 
vice  squad  plalnsclothesmen  in  one  police 
division. 

"One  veteran  operator,  who  very  recently 
retired  after  spending  most  of  his  adult  life 
in  the  policy  business,  told  how  he  received 
his  orders.  , 

"  'It  was  the  second  day  of  the  Post  series, 
he  recalled,  'and  I  hadn't  even  got  a  chance 
to  read  It  before  I  got  the  call.  The  man 
said  simply:  "Everybody's  got  to  close  down 
until  further  notice.  We  don't  want  nothing 
from  anybody  until  this  blows  over,  but  we 
don't  want  to  get  jammed  either.  So  shut 
down."  • 

"Others  told  of  personal  visits  by  'bag- 
men' and  plalnclothesmen  with  the  same 
message.     One  said: 

"  'The  cop  who  brought  me  my  orders  had 
been  scoffing  at  the  whole  thing  Just  the  day 
before.  He'd  bragged  that  he  knew  who  the 
Post  was  going  to  name  In  Its  series,  and  he 
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said  he'd  give  each  one  24  hours'  notice  be- 
fore his  name  appeared  so  he  could  make 
himself  scarce.  Each  man  so  warned  was 
supposed  to  kick  in  an  extra  taste  (addi- 
tional bribe)  for  the  information." 

"But  two  unexpected  actions  by  Police 
Commissioner  Stephen  Kennedy,  to  w^hom 
the  Post  had  submitted-lts  series  before  pub- 
lication, created  panic  In  the  police  ranks 
of  the  organized  racket.  / 

"Orders  went  out  to  the  commanding  ofll- 
cers  of  every  vice  squad  in  the  city  to  read 
each  installment  of  the  Post  series  and  to 
make  written  reports  to  police  headquarters 
on  any  statement  in  the  paper  bearing  on 
areas  covered  by  their  commands. 

"A  veteran  law  enforcement  official  who 
followed  the  development  said : 

"  'So  they  panicked.  They  ordered  their 
men  to  read  the  articles  too  and  to  increase 
arrests.  They  started  grabbing  everybody 
Indiscriminately,  sometimes  without  a  pre- 
tense of  obtaining  legal  evidence. 

"  'They  started  grabbing  the  repeaters,  the 
hangers-on,  the  "go  for"  boys — the  guys  who 
go  out  for  aspirin  tablets  or  coffee  for  the 
collectors  or  the  controllers.  There  was 
nothing  of  quality  in  the  arrests,  but  they 
made  up  for  that  in  quantity.' 

"Kennedy's  second  action  was  even  more 
unexpected.  The  commissioner  asked  the 
Post  to  publish  daily  a  special  telephone 
number  at  police  headquarters  where  inform- 
ants would  be  guaranteed  anonymity  on 
any  tips  of  corruption  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  police  force,  regardless  of 
rank,  and  any  definite  information  on  policy 
spots,  banks,  or  drops. 

"Ringing  the  bell 

"The  special  telephone  number — Canal 
6-7500 — was  first  published  on  March  1,  and 
hundreds  of  calls  poured  into  police  head- 
quarters and  were  investigated  by  a  special 
detail  established  by  Kennedy. 

"Deputy  Police  Commissioner  Walter  Arm 
revealed  that  during  the  first  month  the 
special  line  received  352  calls  on  matters 
bearing  on  the  policy  racket  and  police  cor- 
ruption in  other  areas. 

"These  calls  resulted  in  176  arrests — 99  for 
policy,  61  for  disorderly  conduct,  9  for  book- 
making,  4  for  vagrancy,  and  3  for  violation 
of  the  liquor  laws. 

"Arm  said  the  calls  involving  accusations 
of  police  corruption  were  referred  to  Ken- 
nedy's undercover  squad  for  investigation. 
The  phone  is  still  in  operation,  manned  by 
carefully  selected  superior  officers. 

"One  important  source  in  the  racket 
credited  this  action  by  Kennedy  with  driving 
a  real  breach  between  the  cops  on  the  pad 
and  the  operators  they  have  been  shaking 
down  for  years. 

"  'Nobody  wants  to  be  stoolie,'  this  source 
said,  'but  nobody  wants  to  be  kicked 
around  without  reason  either.  So  when  they_ 
set  up  that  phone  that  was  the  day  things' 
blew  up. 

"  'For  the  first  time,  we  had  a  weapon  we 
could  use  if  the  guys  got  too  greedy.  If 
they  pushed  us  around  too  much  in  seeking 
an  extra  taste,  we  could  always  remind  them 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  might  be  Interested  In 
the  whole  thing.  I  don't  think  any  of  xis 
ever  dreamed  that  we  could  one  day  stand 
up  for  our  rights  by  threatening  to  iise  a 
solitary  dime.' 

"The  Post  restirvey  indicated  that  the 
major  outlets  In  the  cltywide  racket — most 
of  them  controlled  by  the  East  Harlem 
mob — ^actually  did  svispend  operations  for 
several  days,  and  many  are  still  out. 

"But  although  the  pad  was  temporarily 
suspended  as  an  organized  agency  of  graft, 
some  corruption. Is  believed  to  continue  on 
a  more  chaotic  scale.  And  the  numbers 
racket,  itself,  of  course,  continues,  but  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale  at  the  moment. 


"The  cool  view 

"Chaos  resulted,  one  source  said,  when 
several  of  the  bolder  vice  squad  plainclothes- 
men  immediately  sought  to  set  up  individual 
pads  and  make  their  own  collections. 

"  'They  came  around  in  teams  of  two  and 
demanded  $15  a  man  each  week.'  this  source 
said,  'but  most  of  the  men  ain't  kicking  in.' 

"The  source  reported  the  reaction  of  an 
xmidentifled  numbers  banker. 

'"When  they  came  to  me  [the  banker],  I 
told  them  we  were  cooling  It  like  the  orders 
said.  And  when  they  kept  on  hinting  that 
we  had  better  kick  in  or  something  would 
happen,  I  told  them  frankly: 

"  'If  you  catch  me  right,  I'll  take  my  medi- 
cine. But  If  you  frame  me  or  any  of  my 
people,  or  tell  me  I  got  to  give  you  somebody 
to  make  yoiu-  quota,  then  I'll  go  straight  to 
Murtagh  or  Hogan  and  I'll  spill  my  guts.' 
I  told  them  I  ain't  going  to  take  no  6  months 
in  Jail  for  nobody."  '  " 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  nearly 
everything  that  I  fought  for  here  during 
January   and  February  has   been  achieved. 

The  State  legislature  passed  a  new  gam- 
bling law.  signed  by  Governor  Rockefeller, 
which  now  makes  mandatory  a  prison  sen- 
tence for  repeaters  after  the  second  con- 
viction. 

The  grand  Jury  of  Manhattan,  under  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Frank  Hogan,  is  now  sitting 
in  session. 

The  State  crime  commission  under  Mr. 
Goodman  Sacharand  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is 
now  staging  an  Investigation. 

The  police  commissioner  has  reorganized 
Manhattan  Into  two  districts  rather  than  the 
many  It  had  before. 

The  entire  confidential  squad  of  the  police 
commissioner  of  New  York  City  has  been 
busted  and  a  new  one  was  sworn  In  yester- 
day. 

However,  I  wish  to  state  that  beginning  the 
last  of  May  I  will  start  again  on  Wednes- 
days putting  Into  the  Record  any  Items  that 
find  or  are  given  to  me  by  citizens  which 
indicate  there  Is  any  going  back  to  the  good 
old  days  of  New  York  City  Polic^  Depart- 
ment payola  or  any  whitewashing'  or  cover- 
ing up  by  any  agency  of  government — coun- 
ty, city.  State,  or  Federal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  are  as  follows : 

"[From  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  19,   1960] 

(Article  II) 

"how  the  coubt  crackdown  Hrr  the  policy 

RACKET 

"(By  Ted  Poston  with  Al  Hendricks  and 
Irving  Lleberman) 

"A  simple  weapon  which  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  courts  here  for  decades  Is  Inflict- 
ing more  damage  on  the  $250-mllllon-a- 
year  numbers  racket  than  all  the  antlpollcy 
crusades  of  the  last  half  century. 

"The  weapon?  Stiff  sentences  Instead  of 
fines.  Presiding  Justice  Murtagh  of  special 
sessions  started  slamming  the  Jail  doors  on 
convicted  policy  defendants  In  Gamblers 
I^rt  last  February  29 — simultaneous  with 
the  Post's  expose  of  the  pad,  the  multi- 
million-dollar protection  racket  operated  by 
crooked  vice  squad  cops  to  let  the  num- 
bers barons  go  unmolested. 

"Prosecutors  and  grand  Juries  for  years 
had  been  demanding  Jail  sentences  for  gam- 
blers Instead  of  the  traditional  slap-on-the- 
wrist  fines. 

"Back  on  November  12,  1958,  District  At- 
torney Hogan  protested  publicly  when  Gen- 
eral Sessions  Judge  Marks  susjjended  sen- 
tences on  13  of  the  biggest  Italian  policy 
barons  after  all  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
numbers  game  conspiracy  Indictment.  Ho- 
gan has  always  viewed  Jail  terms  as  one  of 
the  most  potent  weapons  In  combating 
policy. 


"  "There  are  thoiisands  of  such  arrests  (pol- 
icy)  each  year,'  he  complained  recently,  'but 
they  all  almost  Invariably  result  In  a  sus- 
pended  sentence  or  a  fine.' 

"And  the  Brooklyn  rackets  grand  Jury, 
backing  District  Attorney  Silver's  own  views 
reported  last  year: 

"  'The  bookmakers  and  policy  bankers  con- 
sider these  court  proceedings  which  result 
so  often  In  fines  as  merely  part  of  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  as  a  sort  of  "license"  fee. 

"  'Bookmakers  and  policy  operators  are  soft 
livers.  Nothing,  but  nothing  like  a  Jail 
sentence  could  teach  them  that  violating 
our  laws  Is  serious.  As  the  police  often  put 
It:  "These  bums  don't  like  Jail."  ' 

"Court  records  complied  by  Post  reporters 
both  In  its  original  expos6  of  the  links  be- 
tween crooked  plalnclothesmen  and  policy 
racketeers,  and  in  Its  current  foUowup  on 
the  situation,  give  substance  to  the  Jury's 
charges. 

"Of  the  2,885  persons  arraigned  In  the  mag- 
Istrates'  courts  for  policy  law  violations  in 
January  and  February  this  year  (while  Mur- 
tagh was  then  chief  magistrate,  ironically), 
only  3  were  given  Jail  sentences.  And  none 
of  these  three — two  In  Manhattan  and  one 
In  Queens — received  as  much  as  30  days. 

"Of  the  2,885,  239  pleaded  guilty  In  magis- 
trates' court  and  were  fined  or  given  sus- 
pended sentences.  The  vast  majority,  repre- 
sented by  bondsmen  and  lawyers  whose  fees 
were  paid  by  the  syndicate  behind  policy, 
merely  waived  their  cases  to  gamblers'  part 
of  special  sessions.  There  most  of  them  were 
discharged  on  their  own  recoanizance  or 
fined  $25  to  $300  each  on  their  routine  pleas 
of  guilty.  The  syndicate  promptly  paid  the 
fines,  and  most  of  these  offenders  never  lost 
a  day's  work  In  the  racket. 

"Murtagh  lowers  the  boom 

"Then,  on  February  29,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  his  later  victims,  "That  cat  Mur- 
tagh came  on  like  "Gang  Busters."  ' 

"Without  warning,  the  new  presiding  Jus- 
tice Jailed  up  to  6  months  the  first  six  policy 
offenders  brought  before  him  In  gambling 
part. 

"When  Isaac  Inglahm,  71,  a  lowly  runner, 
admitted  under  questioning  from  the  bench 
that  he  knew  neither  the  name  of  the  bonds- 
man who  balled  him  out  nor  the  lawyer  who 
showed  up  to  represent  him,  Murtagh  in- 
dignantly called  for  an  Investigation  by  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Hogan  of  the  alliance  between 
the  policy  syndicates  and  the  bondsmen  and 
lawyers.  Murtagh  threatened  to  drive  such 
lawyers  from  special  sessions  and  referred 
the  names  of  two  lawyers  to  Hogan's  office. 

"Some  critics  of  police  corruption  and 
policy  protection  were  unimpressed  as  Mur- 
tagh continued  his  crusade  on  March  3  by 
sending  13  men  to  Jail  for  15  days  to  6 
months  each  and  12  more  to  Jail  the  next  day 
for  a  flat  6  months. 

"  'These  men  are  all  small  fry,'  these 
'cutles'  charged,  'there  Isn't  a  numbers 
banker  In  the  lot.' 

"But  the  policy  operators  themselves  had 
no  such  Illusions. 

"  'That's  like  saying  the  enemy  shot  your 
army  to  pieces  but  didn't  lay  a  hand  on  the 
general,'  one  conomented  the  other  day.  'A 
banker  without  runners  and  controllers  Is  as 
helpless  as  a  general  without  troops.' 

"The  more  realistic  reaction  in  the  racket 
had  been  expressed  by  one  defendant  that 
first  day  when  he  saw  six  men  go  to  Jail 
before  him. 

"  'Man,  get  me  an  adjournment,*  he  had 
whispered  desperately  to  his  lawyer,  'that 
guy  up  there  on  that  bench  Is  crazy.' 

"So,  as  Murtagh  Jailed  43  offenders  In  his 
first  5  days  while  revoking  the  bonds  and 
Issuing  arrest  warrants  for  14  others  who 
fearfully  failed  to  appear,  the  syndicate 
shifted   its   operations   back  to   the  magls- 
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trates'  courts  and  insisted  th^t  Its  men  be 
tried  there. 

"But  they  underestimated  the  situation, 
for  while  the  bonding  companies  suddenly 
started  demanding  $250  cash  surety  for  each 
policy  arrest  (instead  of  the  usual  $50  to  be 
split  between  the  syndicate's  bondsman  and 
lawyer) ,  Murtagh  was  busy  on  another  front. 

"He  called  a  conference  with  his  lower 
court  successor.  Chief  Magistrate  Abraham 
M.  Block,  and  Administrative  Magistrate 
Larry  M.  Vetrano  and  mapped  the  next  line 
of  attack. 

"The  result  became  evident  last  March  28 
when  Larry  Melville,  54,  a  socially  prominent 
Harlem  operator  who  had  never  spent  a  day 
in  Jail  despite  six  previous  policy  convictions, 
came  up  In  magistrates'  court  on  a  routine 
charge. 

"No  hiding  place 

"Magistrate  James  E.  LoPiccolo  immedi- 
ately slapped  Melville  with  the  stlffest  sen- 
tence passed  out  so  far — 6  months  In  Jail  and 
30  days  more  unless  he  paid  a  $500  fine 
Immediately. 

"One  Harlem  operator  recalled  that  mo- 
ment the  other  day  in  these  words: 

"'When  they  lowered  the  boom  on  Larry 
like  that,  we  knew  at  last  there  was  no  hid- 
ing place.    We  were  boxed  in  on  both  ends.' 

"And  the  walls  were  closing  In  from  two 
other  sides  at  the  same  time. 

"Hogan  stepped  up  his  Investigation  of 
alliances  between  lawyers,  bondsmen,  and 
policy  racketeers  by  flooding  the  town  with 
subpenas.  Veteran  policy  lawyers,  faced  with 
possible  bar  association  investigation,  started 
shunning  such  cases,  leavtag  many  de- 
fendants without  counsel. 

"The  list  of  defendants  skyrocketed  further 
as  Police  Commissioner  Kennedy,  aroused 
by  the  Post  expos6  of  police  corruption  and 
policy  protection,  applied  unprecedented  heat 
to  all  the  vice  squad  commands. 

"Policy  arrests  Increased  from  3,928  for  the 
first  3  months  of  1959  to  a  total  of  4,280 
lor  January,  February,  and  March  of  this 
year.  Only  Staten  Island  failed  to  show  an 
increase  for  the  3-month  period. 

"While  the  overall  increase  In  policy  arrests 
was  only  352  cases,  a  longtime  operator  In- 
terpreted the  flgiu'es  in  this  way  for  the 
Post: 

'"The  difference  is  that  thfise  arrests  this 
year — especially  in  March — were  for  real. 
Last  year,  you  could  figiure  that  half  of  "the 
numbers  arrests  were  Just  "acconunodatlon 
cases" — you  know,  winos  and  Junkies  whom 
you  paid  $50  each  to  take  a  bu«t  and  help  the 
cops  keep  their  quota. 

"  'But  who  the  hell  is  going  to  agree  to  take 
6  months  in  Jail  for  a  lousy  $50?  Not  even  a 
Junkie.  Maybe  a  Junkie  least  of  all.  So  the 
cops,  to  cover  themselves,  are  grabbing  the 
regxilar  guys  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
business.  Even  guys  they've  been  collecting 
from  for  years. 

"  'And  if  a  bank  can't  take  care  of  a  regular 
guy's  family  for  the  60  days  or  6  months 
he's  in  Jail,  what  Is  to  keep  that  guy  from 
spilling  his  guts  to  Murtagh  or  even  Hogan?' 

"Another  longtime  operator  discussed  the 
matter  from  a  different  angle. 

"  'No  matter  what  the  Post  or  anyone  else 
says,'  he  observed,  'the  vast  majority  of 
people  in  the  numbers  business  are  not  rack- 
eteers. Many  are  quite  respectable,  church 
members,  people  who  are  often  looked  up  to 
in  their  Immediate  communities. 

'"Prom  habit  and  background,  many  of 
these  people  have  handled  a  few  nxmibers 
as  a  means  of  supplementing  their  regular 
Job  Incomes.  Even  if  they  got  arrested  in 
the  past — and  that  didn't  happen  often — 
they  could  be  arraigned  in  coxu-t,  fined,  re- 
leased, and  nobody  knew  anything  about  it. 

"  'But  how  many  of  them  do  you  think 
will  continue  when  they  knew  they  may  go 
to  Jail  now  and  be  dlsgracsed  before  their 
famines  and  their  neighbors?    This  thing  is 


going  to  cost  the  game  several  thousands 
of  such  part-time  workers,  not  to  mention 
many  guys  who  never  did  anything  else.' 

"Our  harassed  policy  operator  asked  the 
inevitable  question: 

"  'What  got  into  this  Mxirtagh?  He  didn't 
act  up  when  he  was  chief  magistrate.  Now 
he's  giving  us  hell  all  over  the  lot.' 

"A  fellow  operative  answered  the  question 
with  a  shrug. 

"  'I  don't  know  what  got  Into  him,'  he  re- 
marked despairingly,  'but  he  sure  as  hell  got 
into  us.' 

"  [From  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  20, 1960] 
"(Article  in) 

"BARE       NEW       RACKET       IN       RECORDS HARLEM 

'POLICY'    HARDEST    HIT OTHER    BANKS    STUX 

STRONG 

"  (By  Ted  Poston  with  Al  Hendricks  and 
Irving  Lleberman) 

"The  three-way  squeeze  which  has  reduced 
the  policy  racket  to  its  lowest  ebb  here,  fol- 
lowing the  Post's  revelations  of  links  between 
police  and  the  numbers  barons,  has  hit  the 
Harlem  game  harder  than  elsewhere  in  the 
city. 

"While  Queens  and  Staten  Island  policy 
banks  apparently  have  continued  to  fiourlsh 
on  about  the  same  scale,  despite  the  Post's 
expos6  of  the  multl-million-doUar  vice-squad 
protection  system,  the  new  drive  by  Police 
Commissioner  Kennedy,  Presiding  Special 
Sessions  Justice  Murtagh,  and  District  Attor- 
ney Hogan  Is  driving  much  of  Harlem's  game 
underground  and  biting  into  the  play  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 

"In  Brooklyn,  arrests  are  up  over  10  per- 
cent because  special  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  'spots'  and  'locations'  which  paid  an 
average  of  $2,500  a  month  to  grafting  vice- 
squad  cops  for  the  privilege  of  operating 
openly  before  the  Post  exposed  "The  Pad,'  the 
list  of  protected  policy  places. 

"Angel  F.  Calder.  the  city's  largest  Puerto 
Rlcan  policy  banker,  has  given  up  his  exten- 
sive Brooklyn  operation  as  a  result  of  his 
long-running  fight  with  District  Attorney 
Silver,  compounded  by  the  heat  the  Post 
series  generated. 

"Small  change 

"Calder,  who  Is  still  awaiting  trial  with  his 
minions  on  charges  growing  out  of  Silver's 
spectacular  1958  raid  on  his  $5  million  Brook- 
lyn bank,  is  now  conducting  a  much  more 
limited  operation,  reputedly  from  a  store  on 
Second  Avenue  in  Manhattan. 

"Most  of  his  former  controllers  and  col- 
lectors in  Brooklyn  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  East  Harlem  mob's  Kings  County  opera- 
tion, directed  by  Mike  Miranda. 

"But  the  East  Harlem  syndicate  which  con- 
trols most  of  the  policy  business  In  all 
boroughs  has  also  accepted  a  temporary 
shutdown  of  the  pad  in  Brooklyn — on  the 
frightened  orders  of  the  crooked  vice-squad 
cops  who  run  the  protection  system. 

"In  the  Bronx  the  syndicate's  operation, 
still  run  In  absentia  by  Sammy  Schlltz  (Sch- 
lltten),  has  also  been  hit,  but  not  so  hard, 
by  a  10-percent  rise  In  arrests  following  a 
suspension  of  the  pad. 

"But  although  his  basic  Bronx-wide  opera- 
tion remains  in  fairly  good  shape,  waiting 
only  word  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  pad 
to  swing  back  in  action,  persons  associated 
with  Schlltz  told  Post  reporters  that  the  dap- 
per little  ex-bootlegger  and  Juke  box  czar  Is 
smarting  over  the  shutdown  of  five  of  the 
seven  lucrative  spots  for  which  he  paid  heavy 
police  protection  in  Harlem. 

"First  to  go,  in  the  wake  of  the  Post  expoe6, 
was  the  modest  headquarters  which  three 
Schlltz  henchmen,  known  as  Mel,  Artie,  and 
Sollie,  maintained  in  a  tenement  hallway  on 
145th  Street.  All  three  disappeared  March 
1 — the  day  the  pad  was  ordered  suspended — 
and  haven't  been  seen  there  since. 


"Three  other  Schlltz  locations  closed  down 
the  next  day.  His  last  two  remaining  spots 
are  run  by  two  men  known  as  Dave  and  Sut- 
ton on  West  144th  Street  in  what  Is  known  as 
the  last  wide  open  block  in  Harlem.  Both 
Schlltz  minions  patrol  the  block  more  closely '' 
than  the  cop  on  the  beat,  but  pickings  were 
still  slim  there  last  week. 

"But  Schlltz,  although  undisputed  policy 
czar  of  the  Bronx,  is  only  a  minor  operator  in 
the  lush  Harlem  game  which  the  East  Harlem 
syndicate  has  been  consolidating  over  a 
number  of  years. 

"And  his  losses,  while  substantial,  are  small 
compared  to  the  major  Italian  banks  which 
still  control  most  of  the  business  In  the 
predominantly  Negro  community. 

"Here's  what  the  Post  resurvey  Indicated 
happened  to  other  major  Harlem  operators: 

"Anthony  (Punchy)  Salerno,  director  of 
the  syndicate's  cltywide  policy  operations  and 
most  powerfxU  figure  In  the  Harlem  policy 
game,  had  37  'wide  open  spots'  for  which 
he  paid  grafting  cops  an  estimated  $100,000 
a  month  before  the  crackdown.  The  Post 
found  only  about  12  of  the  37  spots  in  opera- 
tion last  week.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Salerno  Is  out  of  the  bvislness,  however.  As 
one  of  his  former  associates  pointed  out: 

"  'Many  of  the  guys  who  acted  as  controllers 
in  the  candy  stores,  tailor  shops,  groceries, 
bars,  and  other  spots  rim  by  Tony  are  still 
in  the  business.  They  Just  dont  operate 
out  of  stores  any  more.  They  got  together 
many  of  the  runners  the  Negro  bankers  had 
when  the  shutdown  came,  and  they  collect 
their  business  and  tvu-n  It  In. 

"  'And  in  many  ways,  this  Isn't  a  bad  deal 
for  Punchy.  He  still  saves  the  $45,000  a 
month  which  he  had  to  get  together  for  the 
three  vice  squads  about  the  division  level, 
while  he  is  by  no  means  starving  from  the 
"controlling"  business  which  is  keeping  his 
game  going.' 

"Other  Post  sources  reported  that  another 
major  Italian  operation  in  Harlem — the 
Vigilante  brothers,  Louis  Tony.  and 
Charlie — went  one  step  further. 

"Orders  is  orders 

"  'When  the  order  came  down  on  March  1 
that  the  pad  was  closed  and  no  payments 
expected,'  one  said,  'the  Vigilantes  reaUy 
went  underground,  although  they  continued 
to  work  the  same  "controlling"  business  as 
Tony. 

"  'But  when  the  cops,  as  most  of  them  did 
after  2  or  3  days,  CEime  around  and  wanted 
to  establish  individual  pads,  Louis  Vigilante 
would  have  no  part  of  it. 

.. .  "You  ordered  us  to  quit  and  we've  quit," 
he  is  said  to  have  told  these  cops,  "we  alnt 
giving  nobody  nothing."  The  cops  knew  he 
was  lying,  but  what  could  they  do  about  it? 
Those  East  Harlem  boys  carry  too  much 
weight.' 

"Also  hard  hit  by  the  suspension  of  tJie 
pad  was  Louis  (Louie  the  Gimp)  Avltablle, 
the  Lenox  Avenue  supermarket  owner  whom 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell  had 
called  the  top  man  In  the  syndicate's  Har- 
lem operations. 

"Avltablle,  despite  the  pressure  put  on  him 
by  Powell,  still  had  14  spots  for  which  he 
paid  monthly  protection  when  the  Post  ex- 
pos^ was  printed.  Last  week  these  14  spots 
were  down  to  4. 

"His  main  spot  then  was  In  a  basement 
around  the  corner  from  his  supermarket  (a 
raided  premises  since  last  July  2),  operated 
by  Solly  Appuzzo,  the  Gimp's  partner.  Last 
week  that  basement  was  only  an  obscure 
policy  drop,  and  neither  Solly  nor  Louie 
have  been  seen  In  the  neighborhood  recently. 

"Another  Italian  operation — the  Lenox 
Avenue  bank  operated  by  Felice  and  James 
Falca — came  up  with  a  new  Idea  when  the 
heat  went  on.  The  Falcas,  who  called  them- 
selves Phil  and  Jim  Black,  offered  to  sell 
shares  in  their  bank  to  hard-pressed  Negro 
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policy  bankers  if  the  price  would  be  met. 
Negotiations  are  still  continuing,  although 
neither  brother  has  been  seen  recently  in 
his  usual  Harlem  hangout. 

"On  the  run 

"But  if  the  syndicate's  large  white  banks 
have  been  hard  hit  by  the  crackdown,  the 
few  remaining  Negro  bankers  have  suffered 
even  more — although  few  of  the  Negro  op- 
erators had  been  able  to  afford  full  pad 
payments  even  before  the  system  was  ex- 
posed. 

"Here  is  what  happened  to  most  of  them: 

"Henry  Lsfwrence,  long  regarded  as  one  of 
only  two  Negroes  who  had  enough  Influence 
with  the  crooked  vice  squad  cops  to  OK 
another  Negro  for  the  pad,  fled  to  his  native 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  soon  after  he  was  or- 
dered to  cease  operations  from  his  upper 
Eighth  Avenue  tailor  shop.  Lavprence  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  in  Jamaica  and  is  now 
hospitalized  there. 

"Lawrence's  Puerto  Rican  partner.  Spanish 
Raymond  Marquez,  who  operated  several  of 
their  bank's  10  protected  spots  on  the  lower 
part  of  Eighth  Avenue,  also  disappeared — but 
not  before  police  raided  the  bar  and  grill 
he  owns  near  112th  Street  and  stationed  a 
patrolman  there. 

"Ironically  no  such  action  had  been  taken 
on  August  17,  1958,  when  police  seized 
Marquez*  brother,  John,  27.  and  12  com- 
panions in  the  same  bar  and  stripped  them 
of  4  revolvers  and  2  dismantled  rifles. 

"Bank  robbery 

"The  arsenal  had  been  assembled  Just  a 
few  hours  earlier,  after  Spanish  Raymond 
had  shot  to  death  David  Peters,  28,  a  young 
Negro  hoodlum  who  had  been  muscling  in 
on  the  Lawrence-Marquez  numbers  business 
In  the  area.  Marquez  claimed  self-defense 
and  was  not  indicted  for  the  killing. 

"With  police  protection  no  longer  assured, 
several  of  the  Negro  bankers  fell  prey  to 
youthful  holdup  men  who  had  learned  by 
bitter  experience — and  a  few  gangland-type 
killings — not  to  mess  with  the  syndicate's 
Harlem  operations. 

"The  big  three  bank  of  Carlyle  Williams, 
Walter  Smith,  and  Crip  Martin  in  the  127th 
Street  and  Lenox  Avenue  area  was  held  up 
twice,  with  the  bandits  taking  $1,800  In 
cash  on  their  second  trip.  Simultaneously, 
the  same  young  gang  tried  to  break  into 
Smith's  apartment  in  Washington  Heights 
but  was  thwarted  in  the  attempt. 

"Fritz  Devinish.  who  with  Boo  Marshall. 
Sid  Thompson.  Pat  Hogan.  and  Crappy  Hale, 
operated  as  the  Big  Five  In  the  140's  block 
off  Lennox  Avenue,  was  called  in  by  Immi- 
gration officials  for  questioning,  and  the 
whole  bank  closed  down  completely  for  a 
month.  It  has  since  reopened  limited  opera- 
tions. 

"A  young  Negro  who  amassed  a  fortune 
by  serving  a  scant  8  or  9  years  as  a  vice  squad 
plalnclothesman  was  called  In  for  question- 
ing in  Hogan's  current  inve^igation— "but 
not  before  he  had  been  summoned  to  confer- 
ences with  his  former  vice  squad  colleagues 
after  his  operations  had  been  mentioned  In 
the  Post  series. 

"And  the  end  is  not  In  sight. 

"  'Even  when  things  open  up  again,  and 
they  will."  one  of  the  Negro  operators  said, 
'I  don't  think  we'll  ever  get  back  to  where 
we  were.  If  Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  a 
little  premature  in  saying  that  the  whites 
were  taking  over  all  of  the  Harlem  business 
3  months  ago,  he  won't  be  premature  when 
the  pad  is  reestablished  in  the  near  future.'  " 


in  the  racket  persist  In  the  belief  that  It 
will  come  back  strong  again,  and  with  police 
collaboration.  Post  reporters  kept  running 
into  this  view  as  they  resurveyed  the  policy 
situation. 

"Thousands  of  numbers  runners — low  men 
on  the  totem  pole — are  scuffling  desperately 
each  day  to  hold  the  shambles  together  In 
the  hope  that  the  antipolicy  drive  will  run 
its  course  and  be  forgotten. 

"A  member  of  the  Post  team  which  exposed 
the  pad — the  multimillion-dollar  vice  squad 
protection  racket — 6  weeks  ago,  retraced  his 
steps  last  week  to  see  how  the  operation  was 
faring  under  the  combined  heat  of  the  police 
and  the  courts.    Here  is  his  report: 

"  'Toured  Harlem  today  with  the  same 
numbers  operator  as  before.  The  plan  now 
as  then  was  to  introduce  me  as  his  nephew 
and  engage  various  numbers  writers  In  con- 
versation. 

"Street  scene 

"  'If  the  plan  didn't  work  out  better,  blame 
the  cops.  The  streets  are  flooded  with  them. 
Not  just  the  patrolmen.  You  can't  go  a 
block  without  seeing  police  radio  cars,  cruis- 
ing or  just  parked  in  front  of  bars  or  stores. 

"  'In  every  other  block,  my  guide,  who 
knows  them  on  sight,  pointed  out  the  un- 
marked cars  of  plainclothesmen.  The  cops 
know  him,  of  course,  so  we  had  to  pass  by 
the  first  three  places  where  we  were  sup- 
posed to  stop;  plainclothesmen  or  radio  cops 
were  parked  there. 

"  'We  finally  hit  a  bar  on  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue and  started  talking  to  a  numbers  writer 
he  knew.  This  guy  has  a  real  problem.  For 
him,  the  couple  of  blocks  between  his  home 
and  this  bar  is  a  kind  of  no  man's  land.'  " 


"[From  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  21,  1960] 
"(Article  IV) 

"OtJAHD  RECORD  RACKET  WITNESSES;   POLICY  MEN 
HOPE  FOR  COMEBACK 

"(By  Ted  Poston  with  Al  Hendricks  and  Irv- 
ing Lieberman) 
"The  niunbers  game  has  been  hard  hit  by 
the   ciu*rent   crackdowns   but   many   people 


"[From  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  22,   1960] 
"(Article  V) 

"policy:  A  HOUSE  DIVIDED 

"(By   Ted    Poston    with    Al    Hendricks    and 
Irving  Lieberman) 

"Just  6  weeks  ago  Javon  B.  Hunter,  25, 
formerly  of  242  West  148th  Street,  was  a 
nvmibers  runner  who  turned  his  daily  book 
over  to  William  (Shorty)  Greer,  36,  a  con- 
troller for  Felice  and  James  Falca's  Lenox 
Avenue  policy  bank. 

"Today,  JB.,  as  his  hundreds  of  numbers 
customers  knew  him,  is  dead,  and  Greer  is  in 
The  Tombs  charged  with  the  slaying. 

"Both,  in  a  way.  are  victims  of  the  chaos 
which  has  descended  on  the  policy  racket 
since  the  Post  exposed  the  pad — the  multi- 
million-dollar protection  racket  operated  by 
crooked  vice  cops — and  Presiding  Justice 
Murtagh  started  throwing  jail  terms  at  the 
small-fry  sinews  of  the  numbers  industry. 

"Their  story  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  simi- 
lar incidents — more  violent  than  most — en- 
countered by  Post  reporters  in  their  follow- 
up  Investigation  of  the  numbers  racket. 

"Here's  what  happened: 

"When  Police  Commissioner  Kennedy 
cracked  down  on  the  vice  squad  corruption 
ring  on  the  heels  of  the  Post's  exposures,  the 
Falco  brothers  (who  called  themselves  Phil 
and  Jim  Black)  tried  to  sell  shares  in  their 
lucrative  policy  bank.  But  when  the  crooked 
cops  themselves  ordered  them  and  other 
bankers  to  suspend  operations  while  the 
heat  was  on.  the  Falcos  took  off. 

"Greer,  like  scores  of  controllers  all  over 
the  city,  was  left  high  and  dry,  so  he  took 
part-time  work  as  a  bartender  in  a  Seventh 
Avenue  gin  mill  and  continued  to  accept  the 
"books"  turned  in  to  him  daily  by  his  vet- 
eran numbers  collectors. 

"Not  until  an  unlucky  hit  came  up  on 
March  28  did  J.  B.  find  that  Shorty  hadn't 
been  turning  his  bets  over  to  a  bank  and 
thus  couldn't  pay  off.  J.  B.  went  to  the  bar 
and  beat  up  not  only  Shorty  but  the  white 
owner  of  the  place  as  well.  Shorty  finally 
routed  him  with  a  baseball  bat. 

"The  two  met  again  early  In  the  next 
morning.  March  29,  in  the  Beverly  Hills  Bar 


and  Grill,  303  West  145th  Street.  The  fight 
was  resumed,  and  minutes  later  J.  b. 
slumped  to  the  floor,  dying  of  stab  wounds. 
Shorty  was  seized  on  homicide  charges. 

"Greer  was  Indicted  for  second-degree 
murder  last  Thursday,  and  is  being  held  in 
$20,000  bail  for  pleading  next  wefek.  He  had 
been  convicted  of  policy  violations  seven 
times  and  was  flned  $350  for  running  a  pol- 
icy drop  on  October  6,  1956. 

"This  is  only  one  incident  In  the  fresh 
internecine  warfare  among  minor  policy  op- 
erators. But  there  is  a  more  bitter  if  less 
bloody  conflict  going  on  between  the  policy 
bankers  themselves  and  the  still-grafting 
cops  who  insist  on  'getting  a  taste'  (bribe 
money)  despite  the  orders  of  some  of  their 
superiors  to  'cool  it  for  a  while.' 

"One  veteran  source  described  it  this  way: 

"These  guys  who  have  been  on  the  take 
so  long  Just  refuse  to  reduce  their  new 
standard  of  lining,  heat  or  no  heat.  One  of 
them  said  his  plalnclothesman  salary  wasn't 
enough  to  meet  the  fixed  charges  of  his 
monthly  expenses. 

"He  said  he  had  no  intention  of  losing  his 
Cadillac  or  putting  his  second  old  lady  out 
of  her  Sugar  Hill  apartment  while  waiting 
for  the  pad  to  be  revived.  So  he  told  every- 
body that  he  expected  to  get  his  as  usual 
every  week  or  he'd  bust  (arrest)  everybody 
in  sight. 

"Some  of  the  newly  impoverished  plain- 
clothesmen went  even  further.  In  one  case, 
a  plalnclothesman  trailed  a  known  pickup 
man  for  a  hard-pressed  Manhattan  bank  and 
seized  him  along  with  50  envelopes  contain- 
ing that  day's  'works'  (the  bettinrt  action). 
Such  hijackings  were  not  unusual  even 
when  collaboration  between  the  cops  and  the 
banks  w£w  wide  open,  before  the  Post  series. 
The  usual  practice  was  to  call  up  the  bank 
and  demand  a  '$50  taste'  for  releasing  the 
'works'  before  the  close  of  the  day's  business. 

"But  the  free-booting  b in  this  case." 

a  reliable  source  told  the  Post,  "had  the 
nerve  to  call  the  bank  manager  and  de- 
mand $1,500  just  for  the  works." 

"Stalemate 

"  'The  manager  told  him  he  was  crazy,  but 
they  kept  on  bargaining  over  the  phone  un- 
til the  manager  said  he  might  come  up  with 
$500  If  both  his  pickup  man  and  the  works 
were  released  Inmiedlately. 

"'But  this  freebooter  said:  "Oh,  no;  your 
man  has  got  to  take  a  bust.  After  all,  I've 
got  to  meet  my  quota."  The  manager  told 
him  to  go  to  hell,  but  the  cop  reminded  him: 

"  'If  you'll  up  the  ante,  I  might  try  to  do 
something.  But  if  you  let  yoxor  man  get 
busted  and  if  Murtagh  decides  to  give  him 
6  months,  he  may  decide  to  blow  the  whistle 
on  you." 

"  'The  manager  really  blew  his  stack  then 
and  reminded  the  cop  that  he  could  blow  a 
whistle,  too — Just  by  calling  that  Canal 
6-7500  special  number  which  Commissioner 
Kennedy  had  set  up  for  tips  on  crooked 
cops. 

"  'This  set  up  a  sort  of  stalemate  before 
they  finally  worked  out  something.  I  don't 
know  how  much  was  paid,  but  the  works 
were  returned  In  time  for  that  day's  tabula- 
tions.' 

"A  somewhat  similar  incident  was  reported 
in  the  Bronx,  where  the  drive  against  policy 
and  corruption  hasn't  hit  as  hard  as  it  has 
in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 

"(Antipolicy  actlvitv  Is  even  less  evident  In 
Queens,  where  numbers  arrests  rose  only 
from  271  for  the  first  3  months  of  1959  to 
Just  279  for  the  same  period  this  year.  It 
is  practically  nonexistent  in  Staten  Island, 
where  only  11  policy  arrests  were  made  all 
last  January,  February,  and  March — a  drop 
of  3  from  the  14  arrests  made  during  the 
same  period  In  1959.) 

"The  Bronx  incident  had  a  fresh  angle,  as 
explained  by  a  Post  source  there. 

"  'When  the  pad  closed  down  in  early 
March,  everything  went  on  a  catch-as-catch- 
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can  basis,'  the  source  said.  'Then  every- 
body tried  to  get  in  the  act.  And  this  in- 
cluded many  cops  who  had  never  been  on 

the  pad.' 

"He  then  cited  the  case  of  a  numbers  op- 
erator who  was  picked  up  2  weeks  ago  by 
three  detectives  from  the  narcotics  squad. 

"  'Now  this  man  has  never  had  nothing  to 
do  with  narcotics  and  these  oops  knew  It. 
AB  a  matter  of  fact,  they  weren't  even  In 
their  assigned  areas  when  theyl  put  the  arm 
on  him.  ' 

•"But  what  could  he  do?  They  knew  he 
was  in  the  numbers  and  they  Jcnew  he  had 
money  on  him.  And  he  was  afraid  that  if 
he  didn't  get  away  he  might  find  something 
put  in  his  pocket  bofore  he  got  to  the  station 
house. 

"'So  he  finally  got  up  $400  and  they  let 

him  go.' 

"A  more  common  complaint  in  most  bor- 
oughs is  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  build  up 
their  arrest  records,  some  shadf  vice  squad 
policemen  are,  in  the  words  of  a  respected 
law-enforcement  official,  'making  indiscrim- 
inate arrests  without  •  •  •  obtaining  legal 
evidence.' 

"A  friendly  wave  i 

"Pausto  Diaz,  a  $56-a-week  bUsboy  at  the 
Prince  George  Hotel,  14  East  28th  Street, 
came  to  the  Post  from  his  home  at  370  Bush- 
wick  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  to  charge  that  he 
had  been  framed  In  one  such  case  last  March 
9— the  day  before  the  10-part  Post  series  on 
police  corruption  and  policy  protection 
ended. 

"Diaz  said  he  was  walking  down  the  street 
to  the  subway  to  report  for  his  regular  4 
pm.  shift  at  the  hotel  when  he  saw  a  friend, 
Raphael  Pagan,  of  60  Moore  Street,  Brooklyn, 
sitting  in  a  car  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street. 

"  'I  waved  at  him  as  I  usually  did  and  kept 
on  walking,'  he  said  'when  suddenly  a  detec- 
tive grabbed  me  and  another  grabbed 
Raphael  across  the  street.  He  searched  me 
right  there  on  the  street,  and  then  they  took 
both  of  us  up  to  Raphael's  apartment,  where 
they  searched  us  both  again.  They  didn't 
find  anything  on  either  one  of  us,  but  they 
booked  us  both  for  policy.' 

"Inspector  William  KImmins  of  the  Brook- 
lyn East  Patrol  Bureau  denied  Diaz'  charges. 
He  said  that  Detectives  Henry  O'Brien  and 
George  Levine  said  they  had  made  the  ar- 
rests In  Pagan's  apartment  and  that  Diaz 
had  one  policy  slip  In  his  pocket  and  had 
flushed  another  down  the  toilet.  KImmins 
also  pointed  out  that  Pagan  had  three  pre- 
vious policy  convictions.  Diaz  had  never 
been  arrested  before. 

"Diaz,  finally  released  on  $1,000  bail  bond 
which  cost  him  $50  plus  $35  for  a  lawyer, 
rejected  the  police  contention  and  produced 
what  he  felt  was  clinching  evidence  of  his 
Innocence. 

"He  exhibited  three  dog-earjed  installment 
charge  books  to  show  that  he  owed  almost 
11,000  in  bills  for  household  fixtures  and 
furniture. 

"  If  I  was  in  the  rackets,  and  was  making 
money  from  numbers,"  he  asked,  'then  how 
would  I  be  owing  this  kind  of  money? 

"  'And  I'll  probably  owe  more  now  and  fall 
behind  in  my  payments,  for  I've  already  lost 
3  days'  piy  Just  for  waving  tO  a  friend  on 
my  way  to  work.' 

"Diaz  had  been  scheduled  for  trial  in  mag- 
istrates' court  last  March  31,  but — unlike 
many  policy  veterans  recently — he  waived 
his  hearing  for  a  tr^al  later  in  special  ses- 
sions, preferring  to  take  his  chances  with 
Murtagh. 

"Some  old  hands  in  the  game  who  heard 
of  his  story  saw  in  this  some  evidence  of  his 
innocence  or  inexperience  in  the  game. 

"  'Any  cat  these  days  who  will  take  a 
chance  of  coming  up  before  Murtagh,"  one 
observed,  'must  be  pxire  In  heart — or  Just 
aching  to  serve  6  months  In  the  workhouse. 

"  'I  got  to  figure  the  man  1b  innocent.' " 


In  these  remarks  which  many  of  you, 
because  you  are  new  in  this  body  and 
do  not  know  about  the  case,  and  many 
of  you  because  of  the  pressures  of  many 
more  important  things  have  forgotten, 
that  on  January  1960  in  this  holy  place, 
this  well  of  this  great  body,  I  began  a 
personal  crusade  against  the  policy 
racket  in  New  York  City.  As  a  result 
of  that  crusade,  as  you  will  read  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  or  a  member  of 
your  staff,  as  reported  on  April  28  by 
the  New  York  Post,  the  Confidential 
Squad  of  the  Police  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City  was  busted  by  the  police 
commissioner,  the  first  and  second  dep- 
uty police  commissioners  in  New  York 
City  resigned,  the  $2,500  a  month  paid 
to  the  police  officers — and  this  is  from 
the  New  York  Post  as  now  contained  in 
the  Congressional  Recobd — $2,500  per 
month  payoff  to  the  police  officers  for 
operating  a  numbers  drop,  which  can  be 
no  more  than  a  hallway  in  a  Harlem 
slum,  was  stopped. 

Two  paid  men  of  the  police  department 
resigned.  One  was  captured  by  the  New 
York  State  police  with  $17,000  in  his 
trunk  and  a  little  black  book  with  all 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  payoff 
and  to  whom  the  money  went.  He  re- 
ceived 2  years  in  prison  for  refusing  to 
testify. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  named 
as  a  "bag  woman"  for  the  police  depart- 
ment a  certain  woman  in  my  district.  A 
trial  took  place  against  me.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  the  following  facts 
were  produced: 

This  lady  swore  on  supplementary  ex- 
amination that  she  had  never  talked  to 
Inspector  Nibbs.  Inspector  Nibbs  testi- 
fied she  had  spoken  to  him  60  or  70 
times. 

This  lady  also,  when  becoming  a 
naturalized  American  citizen,  perjured 
herself.  Commissioner  Parrell,  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  knows  about 
this,  she  stated  in  her  naturalization 
papers  she  had  never  been  an'ested. 
She  had  not  only  been  arrested,  but  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo  she  had  been  con- 
victed 4  times  for  assault  and  battery, 
but  this  was  not  reported  in  the  press. 
We  produced  five  witnesses  on  the 
stand  who  gave  names  and  dates  and 
amounts  over  a  period  of  years  that  they 
had  given  to  her  for  the  police. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  got  a  re- 
porter into  her  apartment  and  f  ovmd  out 
that  in  each  and  every  room  of  her 
apartment  there  was  a  telephone  where 
she  could  call  up  the  Police  Department 
immediately.    Yet,  I  was  victimized. 

The  judge  in  this  case  was  Judge 
Aurelio,  who  you  may  remember,  was  a 
friend  of  Frank  Costello.  T 

The  jury,  in  New  York  County,  with 
a  population  of  50  percent  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans,  was  totally  white. 

A  broadcasting  station  settled  for 
$2,000.  This  same  "poor,  old  widow,"  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Octo- 
ber 21,  1964,  page  23,  was  ostensibly  the 
finger  woman  for  the  assassination  at  12 
noon  in  Harlem  of  one  named  Arthur 
Powers,  and  I  repeat  an  excerpt  from  the 
New  York  Times.  As  soon  as  this  man 
was  assassinated,  this  \xidow  ran  to  the 
station  house  where  they  were  waiting 


for  her.  The  police  of  the  West  152d 
station  house  who  questioned  Mrs.  James 
at  length  said  that  this  67-year-old  wid- 
ow "had  nothing  to  do  with  the  slaying" 
which  took  place  just  before  noon  at 
Amsterdam  and  146th  Street,  a  few  doors 
north  of  where  she  lived. 

Quoting  the  New  York  Times,  "the 
police  declined  to  comment"  on  whether 
Mrs.  James  knew  the  victim.  "Powers 
had  been  trying  to  move  into  someone 
else's  territory."  Mrs.  James  it  was  re- 
ported was  "on  the  sidewalk  10  feet  away 
from  Powers  at  the  time  he  was  assassi- 
nated." Since  then  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  City  has  done  nothing 
whatsoever.  They  say  they  do  not  know 
the  killers. 

I  know  the  killers.  I  will  give  you 
their  names  now.  The  men  that  con- 
ducted the  assassination  of  Arthur  Pow- 
ers at  high  noon  in  Harlem  are  known 
to  the  police.  They  have  been  sheltered 
by  the  police,  and  I  have  gotten  their 
names  from  the  files  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. They  are  Terry  Lindsay,  the  only 
one  in  custody.  Charles  "Skippy"  Martin, 
Vincent  "Hank"  Hawkins. 

This  was  because  Arthur  Powers  was 
moving  into  her  territory. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further.  What  I  am 
bucking  here  is  the  entire  underworld. 
Read  this  week's  copy  of  Newsweek  mag- 
azine. Read  what  they  say  in  Newsweek 
magazine  of  February  22,  page  68b, 
where  they  talk  about  the  Harlem  police 
have  "long  been  accused  of  looking  the 
other  way"  in  neighborhoods  where  drug 
peddling  abounds.  It  is  authoritatively 
believed  that  "the  same  syndicates  con- 
trol both  narcotics  and  the  numbers 
racket.  There  is  a  widespread  belief 
that  the  racketeers  have  very  high  po- 
litical protection.  Occasional  raids  and 
arrests,  mostly  of  small  fry,  have  not 
seriously  impaired  the  supply." 

I  just  received  on  the  floor  from  the 
Department  of  our  Treasury  the  follow- 
ing: Last  year  1.5  tons  of  heroin  illegally 
entered  the  United  States.  The  Bureau 
of  Customs  intercepted  35  pounds. 

Newsweek,  page  68,  the  illegal  drug 
traffic  in  the  United  States  is  now  $1.5 
billion  a  year,  and  the  tragedy  is,  ac- 
cording to  Newsweek,  one-half  of  the 
narcotics  users  in  this  Nation  live  in  my 
district,  because  the  narcotics  pushers 
have  all  the  protection  they  want  from 
the  police  department. 

One  of  my  associate  ministers,  the 
Reverend  Oberia  Dempsey,  as  reported 
by  Newsweek,  has  been  working  by  him- 
self with  "The  House  of  Hope,"  as  he 
calls  it.  He  said,  "We  have  in  our  hands 
the  wreck  of  a  generation."  He  has  reg- 
istered 37,000  addicts,  more  than  half 
the  official  U.S.  total.  The  Reverend 
Dempsey  says  that  "my  people  will  not 
overcome  this  evil  for  50  years." 

Now,  comes  a  letter.  It  is  stamped 
"confidential."  This  is  what  I  have  been 
working  on.  It  comes  from  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  we  know  who  they  are,  we 
know  where  they  hang  out.  They  found 
out  I  knew,  and  on  January  15  of  this 
year — this  is  a  matter  of  police  record 
in  Washington,  D.C. — when  I  was  visiting 
friends,  somebody  climbed  a  brick  wall 
and  dropped  an  empty  heroin  bottle  in 
the  skylight  and  on  that  same  night 
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someone  damaged  the  windows  of  the 
Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  on  138th 
Street  in  Harlem  causing  enough  dam- 
age to  the  church  s^  that  we  had  to  spend 
$1,320  to  repair  it.  The  same  night,  al- 
most the  same  time.  This  is  a  matter  of 
record  of  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment and  a  matter  of  record  of  the 
Washington  Police  Department. 

We  have  in  New  York  City  a  system  of 
political  judges.  You  talk  about  your 
problems  in  Mississippi.  This  is  what  I 
call  northern  prejudice,  with  a  velvet 
glove. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
and  Bronx  County,  from  which  our 
brother,  Charles  Buckley,  Is  no  longer 
with  us,  with  48  judges,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  2  million  Puerto  Ricans  and  Ne- 
groes, 1  Puerto  Rican,  and  only  1,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  bench. 

Now  beyond  even  the  political  judges 
and  the  underworld-controlled  judges — 
there  stands  now  the  law.  This  is  what 
I  want  to  talk  about. 

Most  of  the  people  of  my  district  re- 
member a  fact  which  so  many  others 
have  unfortunately  forgotten,  that  the 
subject  of  my  speeches  in  this  Congress 
in  1960  was  police  corruption  in  Harlem, 
To  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Harlem,  there  was  vice  practiced 
on  the  part  of  the  police  which  was  sub- 
versive of  law  and  damaging  to  the  moral 
lives  of  the  people.  May  I  say  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  police  in  my  opinion 
are  fine  men.  They  are  the  finest  men 
in  blue  but.  In  Harlem  we  have  the  dregs 
of  the  police  force. 

Why  have  these  facts  been  Ignored  by 
the  press  and  the  public  officials  in- 
volved? Why  is  the  New  York  press 
carrying  on  this  campaign  against  me? 
Why  did  Newsweek  this  week  write  "she 
asked  me  to  go  on  television  and  apolo- 
gize? That  is  all  she  wanted."  I  do  not 
even  know  this  woman.  I  have  never 
seen  her. 

I  did  not  speak  on  my  behalf  when  I 
spoke  here.  I  spoke  to  alert  the  people 
of  my  district  to  the  dangerous  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  public  officials.  I 
sounded  the  siren  of  public  debate,  which 
Is  the  best  means  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  officials. 

Of  course,  this  matter  has  now  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  personal  suit.  It 
is  unBelievable  that  in  a  free  society,  with 
an  alert  press,  an  attack  upon  vice  and 
political  corruption,  a  practice  so  harm- 
ful to  the  public  good,  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  private  matter;  that  an 
attempt  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
people  should  mobilize  this  sort  of  thing 
against  their  elected  representative. 
Suddenly  forces  began  to  be  mobilized 
against  me  as  reprisals  for  my  battle 
against  these  practices  in  the  police  de- 
partment. So  they  mobilized  against  me 
in  my  fight  against  vice  and  corruption. 
But  I  will  continue  to  fight.  I  will  not 
be  deterred  by  these  irrelevant  suits  or 
other  devices  that  have  been  brought 
against  me. 

Now,  as  for  the  civil  case  itself.  I  re- 
gard the  manner  in  which  this  matter 
was  resolved  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  sub- 
versive of  justice,  and  fatal  to  the  mature 
development  of  our  legal  system. 
Whether  the  issue  be  Important  or  not. 


when  legal  procedures  can  be  perverted 
to  satisfy  interested  parties,  it  requires 
a  flexibility  which  bends  it  toward  arbi- 
trary judgment  instead  of  the  rule  of  law. 
The  most  Important  issue  involved  was 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  a  Con- 
gressman or  any  man  to  stand  in  a  public 
place  and  invoke  public  censure  against 
what  is  corrupt.  That  has  been  held 
time  and  again  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  In  Beauhamais  against  Illinois, 
the  Court  stated : 

The  Court  retains  and  exercises  authority 
to  nullify  action  which  encroaches  on  free- 
dom of  utterance  under  the  guise  of  punish- 
ing libel. 

At  that  one  and  the  same  time  that 
the  New  York  Times  was  attacking  me. 
they  themselves  were  doing  everything 
they  could  to  evade  a  $500,000  libel  judg- 
ment against  them  in  Alabama. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
New  York  Times  against  Sullivan  said 
just  last  year,  and  I  quote : 

A  profound  national  conunltment  to  lib- 
erty and  debate  on  public  Issues  should  be 
uninhibited,  robust,  and  wide-open  and  that 
It  may  well  include  the  vehement,  caustic, 
and  sometimes  unpleasantly  sharp  attacks 
on  government  public  ofiQcials. 

That  was  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

But  if  a  citizen  has  such  latitude  for 
debate,  then  do  you  not  thing  his  repre- 
sentative, who  is  forced  to  speak  crit- 
ically on  matters  which  affect  the  pub- 
lic's welfare  in  order  to  hold  his  office 
responsibly,  must  have  this  same  im- 
portant freedom. 

When  the  lips  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  are  sealed,  the  people  then 
lose  their  voice.  Who  will  speak  for 
them? 

Look  at  the  motions  that  came  before 
the  court.  There  has  never  been  one 
opinion  handed  down  by  a  single  judge 
including  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — judge 
by  judge  they  refuse  to  hand  down  an 
opinion  on  whether  a  U.S.  Congressman 
could  speak  off  the  floor  what  he  says 
here. 

During  the  legal  proceedings  against 
me  in  New  York,  my  attorneys  presented 
motion  after  motion  to  the  courts,  firm- 
ly based  on  the  law  of  New  York.  The 
legal  questions  raised  were  not  matters 
over  which  there  could  be  dispute.  They 
were  clearly  based  on  the  statute  of  New 
York  or  on  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Yet, 
time  after  time,  the  courts  of  New  York 
departed  from  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  the  statutes 
and  the  cases,  and  reached  a  result  con- 
trary to  the  law. 

On  June  1,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  State  issued  an  order  di- 
recting my  arrest  for  contempt  of  court. 
It  stated : 

That  the  defendant.  Adam  C.  Powell  •  •  • 
Is  hereby  declared  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court,  having  wilfully  disobeyed  the  subpena 
dated  the  5th  day  of  December  1963,  In  that 
he  failed  to  appear  for  examination  at  the 
time  and  place  directed  In  such  subpena. 

The  subpena  commanded  me  to  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
State  to  be  examined  concerning  my 
assets.  This  was  a  subpena  in  a  civil 
case.  Disobedience  of  the  subpena 
was  punishable  by  contempt  and  arrest. 


The  subpena — dated  December  5, 
1963 — a  day  Congress  was  in  session,  was 
clearly  unlawfully  issued.  The  U.S.  Con- 
stitution states — article  I,  section  6: 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services  to 
be  ascertained  by  law  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  •  •   • 

They  shall.  In  all  cases  except  treason, 
felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the 
session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  case 
of  Matter  of  Potter,  the  New  York  State 
Senate  demanded  that  a  judge  appear 
before  them  in  formal  session  because 
he  had  issued  a  warrant  for  a  legislator 
while  the  legislature  was  in  session. 

On  April  30,  1964,  Mme.  Justice 
Birdie  Amsterdam,  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court,  covmty  of  New 
York,  issued  an  order  refusing  to  grant 
an  adjournment  of  my  scheduled  exami- 
nation, which  had  been  previously  or- 
dered by  Mr.  Justice  Frederick  Backer 
and  scheduled  for  May  1, 1964 — on  which 
date  Congress  was  in  session. 

On  July  8,  1964,  the  Honorable  Evelyn 
Richman,  of  the  criminal  court  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  county  of  New  York, 
issued  an  order  directing  my  arrest.  The 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  section  148,  states  in  plain 
words: 

When  an  information  Is  laid  before  a  mag- 
istrate, of  the  commission  of  a  crime,  he 
must  examine  on  oath  the  Informant  or 
prosecutor,  and  any  witnesses  he  may  pro- 
duce, and  take  their  depositions  in  writings, 
and  cause  them  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
parties  making  them. 

The  Justice  did  not  take  any  proof  of 
the  commission  of  the  crime,  did  not 
examine  any  witnesses  under  oath,  nor 
was  there  in  the  possession  of  the  court 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  consti- 
tuting a  crime.  The  warrant  for  my 
arrest  was  therefore  unlawfully  issued. 
The  Honorable  Evelyn  Richman  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  unlawfully 
issued.  Yet  it  was  enforced.  On  Novem- 
ber 20, 1  started  a  proceeding  in  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court,  county  of 
New  York,  to  permanently  enjoin  the 
criminal  court  of  the  city  of  New  York 
from  proceeding  against  me  with  a  war- 
rant for  my  arrest  on  the  alleged  crim- 
inal charge. 

The  alleged  crime,  by  the  way.  con- 
sisted of  the  fact  that  I  gave  my  wife 
$900.  That  is  a  question  that  may  be 
of  some  importance  to  some  of  you  gen- 
tlemen. 

My  petition  stated  that  the  criminal 
complaint  did  not  set  forth  that  the  war- 
rant was  unlawfully  issued  because  no 
witnesses  were  examined  as  required  by 
law. 

On  December  4,  our  beloved  former 
colleague,  Arthur  Kline,  now  a  supreme 
court  justice,  dismissed  the  petition  on 
the  grounds  that  it  did  not  contain  suf- 
ficient facts  to  entitle  me  to  a  writ  of 
prohibition,  stating  that  I  had  adequate 
remedy  in  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
This,  of  course,  is  ridiculous.  This  means 
that  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this 
body  and  the  other  body,  asserting  the 
congressional  privilege  of  immunity  from 
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arrest,  while  Congress  is  in  session,  must 
first  submit  to  arrest  before  you  may 
raise  the  question  of  illegality  of  the  ar- 
rest. It  requires  a  Congressman  to  sub- 
mit to  the  invasion  of  the  immunity  of 
arrest  and  only  affords  him  a  remedy 
after  his  immunity  has  been  violated.  In 
order  to  enforce  a  private  claim  against 
me  and  in  order  to  avoid  and  circumvent 
my  immunity  from  arrest,  this  woman 
instituted  a  baseless,  groundless  criminal 
charge  against  me.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  State  directed  my  arrest, 
aware  that  the  charge  was  groundless 
and  baseless,  and  stated  that  the  legality 
of  my  arrest  could  only  be  tested  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  immunity 
granted  by  the  Constitution  had  no  force 
and  effect. 

Following  the  issue  of  the  warrant  for 
my  arrest  in  the  criminal  court,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
and  vacate  the  warrant.  The  motion  was 
denied  by  Justice  Shalleck  on  Septem- 
ber 1  last  year. 

Listen  to  this,  now:  The  case  was  set 
down  for  trial  on  November  30,  1964. 
Since  the  case  had  been  set  down  for 
trial  on  this  date,  the  clerk  of  the  court 
recalled  the  warrant  and  retired  it. 

However,  someone,  without  authority — 
or  maybe  with  authority — reissued  the 
dead  warrant,  which  had  expired  because 
the  case  had  been  set  down  for  trial  on  a 
certain  date.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
warrant  was  to  bring  me  before  the  court 
to  answer  a  charge,  and  since  the  case 
had  been  put  down  for  trial,  the  warrant 
expired  because  its  purpose  had  already 
been  accomplished  by  the  setting  of  the 
date  for  the  trial.  It  had  already  been 
withdrawn.  But  sopie  person,  with  or 
without  authority,  went  to  the  clerk's 
office,  and  separated  the  warrant  from 
the  papers  to  which  it  had  been  attached 
and  reissued  it  2  or  3  days  before  the  case 
was  to  come  up  for  trial. 

Now  as  to  this  pajst  week,  the  February 
10  decision. 

On  April  2, 1964.  a  complaint  and  sum- 
mons— this  is  very  important — was  al- 
legedly served  at  the  premises  of  120 
West  138th  Street.  April  2.  At  that 
time,  it  was  a  matter  of  public  record 
that  neither  I  nor  my  wife  resided  at 
that  address.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  at 
the  board  of  elections.  We  did  not  reside 
there.  We  resided  on  Seventh  Avenue. 
Therefore,  the  court  acquired  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  conduct  an  Inquest  against  me 
based  upon  the  papers  which  were  al- 
legedly served  but  were  not  correctly 
served.  Yet  the  court  proceeded  with 
the  inquest  and  a  judgment  was  ob- 
tained on  February  10 — now  a  total  sum 
of  $210,000. 

Let  us  go  on  higher  up,  beyond  the 
political  judges  and  underworld-con- 
trolled judges  to  the  court  of  appeals. 

With  regard  to  the  original  judgment 
obtained  against  me,  various  legal  ques- 
tions w'ere  raised,  questions  of  the  utpiost 
importance  to  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men and  to  the  constitutional  privileges 
of  a  Congressman  to  speak  to  his  constit- 
uency. These  questions  were  never 
ruled  on  by  the  Court  ol  Appeals  of 
New  York  State.  The  rulings  of  the 
trial  court  were  never  passed  on  by  the 
court  of  appeals.    The  legal  issues  of  the 


ruling  were  properly  raised  in  the  higher 
court,  but  they  were  never  passed  on  by 
the  court  of  appeals. 

A  very  basic  question  was  raised  in  the 
trial  of  this  case.  That  was  whether 
there  exists  a  qualified  privilege  when  re- 
marks which  were  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  are  repeated  outside  the 
House.  There  is  no  relevant  difference 
between  commimication  of  congressional 
speeches  by  the  printed  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  communica- 
tion through  the  facilities  of  television 
and  radio  and  by  the  words  that  come 
from  a  human  being's  mouth.  Yet,  this 
legal  question  was  not  passed  on  at  all  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  State. 

The  court  of  appeals  never  passed  on 
the  question  of  whether  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  privileged  for  statements 
made  pursuant  to  his  public  duties. 

There  is  involved  in  this  case  a  coin- 
cidence which  is  almost  humorous.  I 
mentioned  it  before.  I  bring  it  up  again. 
The  basic  case  which  I  used  in  my  ap- 
peal to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  the 
case  of  the  New  York  Times  against  Sul- 
livan. In  that  case,  the  New  York  Times 
found  itself  in  precisely  the  same  posture 
as  I  was.  The  New  York  Tknes  stated 
that  a  libel  law  could  not  be  used  to  limit 
its  right  of  freedom  of  speech  under  the 
first  amendment,  in  matters  uppermost 
in  the  public  mind.  Thus,  the  unfriend - 
liest  newspaper  in  the  United  States  to 
me  in  the  entire  course  of  these  events 
made  precisely  the  same  contention  that 
I  made  in  this  case,  yet  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  their  favor. 

Yet  neither  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  State  nor  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  passed  on  this  important 
question.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
plaintiff  herself  placed  little  value  on 
this  case.  The  plaintiff  offered  to  settle 
this  case  with  me  for  $8,000.  However, 
I  was  advised  at  that  time,  according  to 
the  law  that  I  have  just  cited,  that  I 
could  assert  my  congressional  immunity. 
Whether  this  advice  was  good  or  bad  is 
not  important,  but  the  point  is  that  it 
has  ballooned  out  of  all  proportions — 
from  $8,000  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  sole  object  is  to  keep  Adam 
Powell  out  of  New  York. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
their  part  settled  for  the  huge  sum  of 
$2,000,  which  was  an  indication  of  who 
they  wanted  to  keep  out  of  New  York. 

I  say  to  you  that  I  believed  at  the  time, 
and  I  believe  now,  that  I  had  and  have 
the  right  to  speak.  Since  that  legal  right 
is  the  essence  of  this  suit,  I  should  have 
liked  for  the  courts  to  have  passed  on  it, 
but  the  courts  have  never  issued  an  opin- 
ion on  the  legal  issue  of  this  case.  At 
this  moment  every  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  stands  in  the  same  position 
that  I  do.  There  has  never  been  an 
opinion  upon  this  matter.  Furthermore, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  have  been 
tried  three  times  in  New  York  County  by 
all  white  juries.  Thirty-five  percent  of 
the  people  in  New  York  County  are  Ne- 
groes and  Puerto  Ricans.  Just  the  other 
day  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  a  new 
jury  trial — I  think  it  was  in  Mississippi 
or  Alabama — ^because  they  had  excluded 
Negroes  from  the  jury.  Maybe  there  is  a 
point  involved  here.    Maybe  I  will  have 


to  invoke  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  protect 
me  in  New  York  City.  Too  often  justice 
has  suffered  from  the  bias  of  a  jury. 
This  does  not  square  with  our  historic 
view  of  the  role  of  a  jury  in  this  country. 
The  symbol  of  justice  is  a  blindfolded 
woman  and  in  her  hand  a  set  of  scales  is 
placed.  This  blindfold  to  me  does  not 
symbolize  a  disregard  of  the  results,  but 
impartiality.  If  justice  in  the  United 
States  were  as  impartial  as  its  symbol, 
then  we  could  applaud  civilization,  but 
all  too  often  it  is  a  blindfolded  villain 
which  aimlessly  consumes  those  whom  It 
was  intended  to  protect. 

However,  this  matter  Is  finally  con- 
cluded. That  is  why  I  have  never  said 
anything  up  to  today.  It  is  concluded.  I 
would  not  make  a  decision  on  this  matter 
prior  to  this  because  I  have  not  gotten 
that  final  judgment.  The  court  of  last 
resort  on  January  18,  without  an  opin- 
ion, rendered  a  final  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff.  I  have  been  told  some 
of  my  friends  are  organizing  efforts  to 
help  me  in  this  matter.  I  am  heartened 
by  this.  I  have  fought  for  the  people  of 
Harlem  all  my  life,  since  I  have  been  6 
months  old,  and  now  they  have  indicated 
that  they  are  supporting  me  in  this  fight. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  perhaps  my  succes- 
sor or  you  would  be  more  timid  as  a 
representative.  If  I  had  not  the  support 
of  my  constituents  in  this  way  and  in  this 
hour,  perhaps  another  Congressman 
would  come  one  day  who  would  be  all  too 
cautious  in  standing  on  the  public  plat- 
form and  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
his  city  and  State  the  corruption  which 
too  often  afllicts  them.  Having  that  sup- 
port I  rededicate  myself  to  the  battle 
against  corruption,  brutality,  and  the 
vice  of  public  ofiBcials  with  the  real  as- 
surance I  shall  ultimately  prevail.  Be- 
ginning next  week  I  shall  take  this  floor 
and  start  doing  just  what  I  did  4  years 
ago — naming  the  places  and  the  number 
of  dope  drops  in  Harlem.  Right  now  an- 
other all-white  Jury — news  has  just  come 
to  me  that  another  all-white  jury  Is  look- 
ing into  charges  of  fraud  and  conspiracy 
in  this  case.  I  would  like  this  jury  to  in- 
vestigate why  there  are  no  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  on  the  juries  in  New  York 
City.  Let  us  forget  about  Mississippi  for 
a  while.  I  would  like  this  jury  to  investi- 
gate why  half  of  the  dope  in  the  United 
States  comes  to  Harlem  and  why,  when 
a  national  television  chain  spreads  this 
across  the  screens  of  the  Nation  in  their 
documentary  of  a  few  months  ago  noth- 
ing happened;  why  only  35  poimds  of 
heroin  have  been  recovered  in  this  Na- 
tion out  of  1.5  tons;  why  police  ofiBcials 
can  receive  $3,000  per  drop  in  Harlem 
every  month  and  to  SwhMn  does  it  go. 
Why  can,  not  a  Member  of  Congress,  but 
just  an  ordinary  John  Doe  American,  be  » 
subject  to  criminal  arrest  without  any  ^ 
aflBdavits,  without  any  testimony  and 
without  any  witnesses?  Why  k  it  a 
crime  to  give  $900  to  your  wife  and  not  a 
crime  to  give  $3,000  to  a  cop  who  operates 
a  niunbers  drop?  Why  is  it  that  just 
the  other  day  the  lawyer  for  the  plaintiff 
lied  and  tried  to  use  extortion  against 
me  and  the  FBI  took  an  agent,  Line- 
baugh,  and  sent  him  up  there,  where  he 
was  confronted  with  the  witness,  and 
still  lied  to  them? 
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Why  is  it  that  my  Harlem.  Spanish 
Harlem.  Italian  Harlem,  Black  Harlem, 
is  the  dumping  ground  for  dope  in  the 
United  States? 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  will  be  able 
to  do  it,  but  as  long  as  I  have  breath  I 
will  not  allow  the  criminalization  of  my 
people  or  any  people;  the  pauperization 
of  my  people  or  any  people,  the  de^ada- 
tion  of  any  people. 

I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one.  I  cannot 
do  everything  but  I  can  do  something. 
What  I  can  do,  that  I  ought  to  do;  and 
what  I  ought  to  do  by  the  grace  of  God 
I  will  do. 

INCENTIVE  FOR  ZIP  CODE  USERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  persuade  volume  users  of  the  mail  to 
use  ZIP  code  numbers  and  to  presort 
their  mail  by  ZIP  code  sectional  centers. 
In  a  press  release  yesterday  I  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  ZIP  code  regulation  just 
issued  by  the  Postmaster  General  is  too 
harsh  a  requirement  on  business  users 
of  the  mail  and  that  the  Congress  should 
decide  whether  or  not  mandatory  ZIP 
coding  is  desirable.  My  biU  would  pro- 
hibit the  inauguration  of  a  mandatory 
ZIP  code  system  at  this  time. 

If    because  of  the  growing  volume  of 
mail,  the  Post  Office  Department  consid- 
ers it  desirable  for  mail  patrons  to  per- 
form the  sorting  of  mail  now  done  by 
postal  clerks,  they  should  have  some  in- 
centive for  doing  the  work.   My  bill  would 
provide  for  a  half-cent  discount  on  each 
piece  of  first-class  and  air  mail  which 
contains  a  ZIP  code  number  and  is  pre- 
sorted under  requirements  designed  by 
the  Postmaster  General.     Bulk  third- 
class  mail  users  aheady  presort  their  mail 
by  city  and  State.    If  they  are  willing  to 
make  an  additional  sort  by  ZIP  code 
numbers,  they  should  be  rewarded  for 
their  efforts.     These  mailers  would  be 
afforded  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  piece 
for  adding  the  ZIP  code  number  to  each 
piece  of  mail  and  for  presorting  it  into 
ZIP  code  sectional  centers. 

The  inauguration  of  a  ZIP  code  system 
is  a  fantastically  complicated  piece  of 
business.  Each  Member  of  Congress  will 
recognize  the  ramifications  of  the  prob- 
lem if  he  considers  just  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  ZIP  code  and  presort  the 
mailings  going  out  of  his  own  office.  I 
doubt  that  Members  of  Congress  would 
ever  require  constituents  to  perform 
work  which  they  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  do  themselves. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  pream- 
ble of  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  which 
states : 

The  CJongress  hereby  emphasizes,  reaflarms, 
and  restates  its  function  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  forming  postal 
policy. 

This  is  a  constitutional  duty  which  we 
cannot  delegate  to  others.  The  Postmas- 
ter General's  order  instituting  a  new  ad- 
dressing system  for  U.S.  mail  is  a  radical 
departure  from  established  practice.  It 
is  the  kind  of  change  which  would  affect 


every  citizen  and  should  not  be  instituted 
without  full  consideration  by  the  House 
and  Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill 
will  become  the  subject  of  hearings  in  the 
near  future.  The  Postmaster  General's 
regulation,  unless  rescinded,  will  require 
the  presorting  of  certain  mail  by  ZIP  code 
on  July  1  of  this  year.  In  my  judgment, 
such  a  requirement  would  have  disastrous 
economic  effects. 


FOREIGN  AID  ISSUE  DEMON- 
STRATES NASSER'S  GENIUS  FOR 
CREATING  CONFLICT  EVEN  IN 
WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  o^the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit an  interesting  analysis  of  the  recent 
congressional  action  on  aid  to  Egypt  writ- 
ten by  Elihu  Bergman,  which  was  dis- 
tributed nationwide  last  week  by  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency.  This  col- 
umn suggests  the  desirability  of  a  hard 
look  at  U.S.  preoccupation  with  Egypt  as 
the  focus  of  its  Middle  East  diplomacy: 
Foreign  Am  Issue  Demonstrates  Nasser's 
Genius  for  Creating  Conflict  Even  in 
Washington  ^ 

(By  Elihu  Bergman) 
Washington. — The  first  encounter  of  this 
year's  foreign  aid  contest  ended  in  a  draw, 
and  left  none  of  the  contestants  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind.  The  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators who  wanted  to  prohibit  U.S.  food  ship- 
ments to  Egypt  were  able  to  raise  dust  and 
throw  a  scare  into  the  administration  earlier 
in  the  game  than  usual.  But  they  did  not 
succeed  in  terminating  aid  in  general  and 
aid  to  Nasser  in  particular,  as  many  of  them 
hoped  to  accomplish. 

After  being  caught  off  guard  by  a  defiant 
House,  where  it  enjoys  the  greatest  majority 
since  the  heyday  of  the  New  Deal,  the  ad- 
ministration as  usual  pulled  its  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  in  a  more  pliable  Senate. 
Further  aid  to  Egypt  this  year  is  prohibited, 
except  for  the  remaining  agricultural  com- 
modities in  question,  and  only  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  their  provision  is  "In 
the  national  Interest." 

But  administration  foreign  policy  makers 
went  away  scarred,  and  even  more  apprehen- 
sive about  the  main  event  which  is  yet  to 
come  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  presented 
for  congressional  consideration  later  In  the 
spring. 

The   third  party  to  the  exercise.  Colonel 
Nasser,  was  unusually  restrained  in  his  re- 
actions.    Egypt  needs  the  final  $37  million 
shipments  of  agricultural  products  to  prop 
her  sagging  economy.    She  most  likely  will 
receive   them  because  the  President  is  ex- 
pected to  determine  that  such  action  Is  "in 
the  national  Interest."    But,  Colonel  Nasser 
doubtlessly  wishes  he  did  not  have  to  put 
up   with   such   indignities   as   the  U.S.   aid 
process  now  involves.    Meanwhile  the  good 
angel  who  always  seems  to  lurk  In  the  Egyp- 
tian  leader's   tent   delivered   a   $70   million 
aid  credit  from  E^t  Germany,  and  with  It 
an  opportunity  for  Nasser  to  enjoy  some  mls- 
chiefmaking  with  the  frantic  West  Germans. 
The  main  issues  highlighted  by  this  en- 
counter were  essentially  the  same  that  have 
arisen   with   predictable   regularity    in    past 
years      For  the  Congress,  it  is  an  increasing 
disenchantment  with  the  U.S.  aid  program, 
and  a  rising  fury  with  aid  recipients  who  are 
chronically  hostile  to  the  United  States  and 
its  foreign  objectives.    For  the  administra- 
tion, it  Is  a  growing  annoyance  with  a  Con- 
gress that  considers  itself  free  to  dabble  in 


the  complex  and  delicate  bxislness  of  foreign 
policy,  where  It  has  neither  constitutional 
responsibility  nor  special  expertise. 

The  foreign  aid  legislation  provides  the 
protagonists  an  ideal  ground  for  their  yearly 
battle.  Since  foreign  aid  became  an  essen- 
tial  part  of  the  American  foreign  policy  land- 
scape, the  administration  quite  correctly  has 
used  it  as  a  tool  In  the  making  of  that  policy. 
But  Congress  must  annually  authorize  the 
aid  program,  and  appropriate  the  substan- 
tial funds  for  it.  Here  the  circle  is  joined, 
with  constitutional  authorities  and  responsi- 
bilities duly  obscured  by  political  realities. 
For  nobody  can  tell  the  Congress  it  doea  not 
possess  the  qualifications  to  sit  In  Judgment 
of  the  objects  for  which  it  Is  requested  to 
appropriate  public  funds. 

Nobody  argues  with  the  notion  that  U.S. 
diplomacy  Is  a  delicate,  sensitive,  and  com- 
plex business  that  must  be  practiced  in  vola- 
tile  and  rapidly  changing  situations.    And 
certainly    nobody    challenges    the    constitu- 
tional assignment  of  the  foreign  affairs  func- 
tion to  the  President.     But  frustration  and 
disappointments.  Justifiable  or  not,  about  the 
results  of  American  foreign  policy  run  high 
In  and  out  of  Congress.     This  is  more  a  reac- 
tion to  the  baffling  world  in  which  American 
diplomacy  must  be  practiced,  than  It  is  a 
reflection  on  the  quality  of  that  diplomacy. 
Still  It  is  a  reality  of  modern  American 
life  that  the  President  will  enjoy  assistance 
from  hands  and  voices  outside  his  executive 
branch  family  In  the  shaping  of  foreign  pol- 
icy.    And  this  help  is  characteristically  pro- 
vided where  the  administration  least  wants 
It.     Egypt  Is  a  good  case  In  point. 

The  President's  principal  foreign  policy 
adviser,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  long  con- 
sidered Egypt  the  key  to  achievement  of  US. 
objectives  in  the  Middle  East.  Under  Secre- 
tary Ball  again  underlined  this  position  in 
his  recent  Senate  testimony.  Egypt  is  the 
most  populous,  the  strongest,  and  the  most 
highly  developed  nation  In  the  Arab  world. 
Therefore — so  this  thinking  goes — Egypt  Is 
potentially  capable  of  leading  the  countries 
of  the  area  Into  a  condition  that  will  facili- 
tate U.S.  objectives — stability,  peace,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  the  absence  of 
Soviet  penetration. 

Critics  of  the  State  Department  maintain 
that  the  fixation  on  Egypt  and  Nasser  is  the 
very  reason  that  U.S.  objectives  In  the  Middle 
East  are  not  being  realized.  They  suggest 
that  Egypt  also  is  responsible  for  frustrating 
U.S.  goals  In  places  even  farther  afield  than  in 
the  Middle  East,  such  as  the  Congo  and  else- 
where In  Africa.  They  point  to  a  distin- 
guished record  of  International  buccaneering 
by  Egypt — arms  deals  with  the  Soviet  bloc; 
Incursions  against  Israel;  subversion  in  other 
Arab  countries;  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal; 
Intervention  In  the  Congo;  troublemaking  In 
Iran;  and  similar  transgressions.  These  ac- 
tivities are  not  conducive  to  peace,  they  set 
back  economic  development,  and  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  political  Instability,  all 
of  which  provide  fertile  ground  for  Soviet 
penetration. 

The  more  despairing  critics  say  that,  while 
Nasser  Is  free  to  engage  in  them  and  suffer 
the  consequences,  the  United  States  need 
not  underwrite  his  International  adventures. 
Through  Its  aid  program  over  the  past  3  years. 
the  United  States  has  supplied  an  estimated 
one-quarter  of  Egypt's  food  needs.  Egyptian 
funds  that  otherwise  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  food  and  fiber  are  thus  releasefl 
for  diversion  to  enterprises  of  a  more  ques- 
tionable nature.  This  Is  what  disturbed  the 
Congressmen. 

Some  critics  of  current  State  Department 
thinking  are  sanguine  about  prospects  lor 
achievement  of  U.S.  goals  in  the  Middle  Easi, 
provided  there  is  a  change  in  the  direction  oi 
U.S.  diplomacy  In  the  area.  They  sugges^ 
that  a  withdrawal  from  the  Nasser  syndrojae 
might  have  the  reciprocal  effect  of  causing 
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an  upgrading  of  the  other  ifeglmes  In  the 
Middle  East.  Governments  in  Lebanon,  Jor- 
dan. Libya,  and  Saudi  Arabia  would  heave 
a  collective  sigh  of  relief  if  the  Egyptian 
omnipresence  was  removed  as  a  daily  condi- 
tion of  their  existence.  Antt  In  a  region 
where  Instability  is  chronic,  perhaps  the  most 
unstable — Syria  and  Iraq — might  enjoy  some 
relief  if  the  prime  exporter  of  Instability  Is 
depressed.  As  for  the  faceless  Arab  masses, 
from  whom  Colonel  Nasser  draws  substantial 
support,  they  are  fickle  by  tradition.  And 
If  Nasser  lost  face,  they  quickly  could  turn 
to  another  Image,  hopefully  from  within 
their  respective  countries. 

Those  who  would  help  the  President  with 
his  foreign  policy  are  generous  with  their 
suggestions.  But  they  are  also  genuinely 
concerned.  They  feel  something  Is  awry  in 
the  Middle  East.  And  without  diverting 
him  from  the  other  points  on  his  compass, 
they  hope  the  President  will  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  place. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
GRANTS 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshali,!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
newly  assigned  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations   Subcommittee    on    Independent 
OflBces,  which  encompasses  some  22  Fed- 
eral agencies,  I  am  finding  a  new  work- 
load of  budget  study  and.  examination. 
Combined  with  the  assignoient  I  have 
had  the  last  6  years  on  thepepartment 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Bubcommit- 
tee,  I  have  the  responsibility  of  helping 
make  initial  congressional  decisions  on 
some  $63.5  billion  of  the  1966  Federal 
budget,  nearly  two-thirds  the  amotmt 
the  administration  seeks  to  spend  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  22  agencies  which  come  within 
the  purview  of  my  new  subcommittee 
are  Civil  Defense  Activities,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Federal  Trade  Commission, 
General  Accounting  Office,  General 
Services  Administration.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Commission,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coim- 
cil.  National  Capital  Housing  Authority, 
National  Science  Foundation,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  Renegotiation  Board, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Selective  Service  System,  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

That  is  about  as  diversified  a  field  of 
Government  activities  as  one  could  ask 
and  it  is  providing  me  with  a  mountain 
of  hearings  and  reports  as  I  endeavor  to 
acquaint  myself  with  the  spending  his- 
tory of  each  agency. 

The  National  Science  Povmdation's 
14th  annual  report  crossed  my  desk  yes- 
terday, two  attractive  volumes  detailing 
the  Foundation's  work  in  1964. 


Since  Foimdation  officials  will  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  in  March,  I 
read  the  program  activities  report  and 
listing  of  grants  and  awards  with  close 
attention. 

It  certainly  has  never  been  my  habit 
to  prejudge,  and  I  can  only  remark  that 
I  await  the  opportunity  to  sit  across  the 
hearing  table  from  witnesses  appearing 
for  the  Fovmdation. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  interest  colleagues 
in  the  House,  as  it  did  me  yesterday,  to 
contemplate  a  few  of  the  basic  research 
project  grants  sponsored  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

CASTRATING    SALMON 

On  page  31,  of  the  annual  report,  we 
are  advised  that — 

O.  H.  Robertson,  of  Stanford  University,  is 
studying  Pacific  salmon,  a  species  which  al- 
ways dies  shortly  after  spawning,  an  almost 
unique  phenomenon  among  vertebrates.  He 
observed  that,  by  the  time  of  spawning,  the 
pituitary  gland  exhibits  greatly  Increased 
activity  and  has  Increased  In  size.  Such 
activity  causes  degenerative  changes  in  many 
of  the  organs  of  the  salmon.  To  determine 
if  these  degenerative  changes  which  lead 
ultimately  to  death  could  be  inhibited, 
spawning  was  prevented  by  castration.  The 
noncastrated  salmon  all  matured  and  died 
in  their  fourth  year,  while  the  castrated  sal- 
mon continued  to  live  and  keep  their 
Juvenile  appearance  until  the  seventh  year 
when  they  began  to  show  evidence  of  senility. 

And,  on  page  33  of  the  report: 

Peter  Marler  and  Mlkawo  Tamura,  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  have  re- 
cently examined  the  developmental  basis  of 
vocal  behavior  for  a  group  of  sparrows,  find- 
ing clear  evidence  for  the  ^  role  of  cultural 
transmission  in  the  maintenance  of  normal 
patterns  of  singing  behavior. 

On  page  34,  we  learn  of  a  federally 
subsidized  study  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
common  white  potato,  underway  at 
Texas  Research  Foundation. 

No  indication  is  given  in  the  report  of 
the  amount  each  of  these  programs  is 
costing  the  American  taxpayer,  but  the 
accompanying  volume  of  grants  and 
awards  for  1964  includes  the  following 
National  Science  Foundation  basic  re- 
search support  items: 

The  structure  and  physiology  of  cauli- 
flory.  University  of  California,  $24,500. 

Development  of  the  avian  embryo  in 
relation  to  its  supply  of  nutrients.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  $47,300. 

Chemical  differentiation  in  flower 
parts,  Indiana  University  Foundation, 
$27,900. 

Regional  histological  and  histochemi- 
cal  study  of  the  rat  uterus,  William  Jew- 
ell College,  Missouri,  $15,400. 

Analysis  of  the  pigmentary  system  in 
spotted  mice  of  the  W  series  Alleles, 
Rider  College,  New  Jersey,  $13,700. 

Normal  and  experimental  embryology 
of  the  turtle.  Research  Foundation  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  $37,300. 

Studies  of  floral  development.  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon.  $41,100. 

Fright  substances  and  alarm  reactions 
in  moUusks,  Cornell  University,  $11,200. 

Induced  gonadal  and  somatic  mosaic- 
ism. University  of  California,  $62,000. 

Calcium  uptake  by  fragmented  sarco- 
plasmic reticulum,  University  of  Bir- 
mingham. England,  $9,500. 


Synthesis  of  quinoidal  derivatives  of 
pyrimidines  and  related  heterocycles, 
Bar-Ilan  University,  Israel,  $25,000. 

Evolution  of  behavioral  patterns  in 
Galapagos  finches  and  mockingbirds, 
Frederick  Burk  Foundation  for  Educa- 
tion, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  $46,600. 

Developmental  study  of  hippocampally 
ablated  kittens.  University  of  Michigan, 
$4,800. 

The  flora  of  Fiii,  University  of  Ha- 
waii, $40,600. 

Life  history  of  floecious  tapeworm, 
Duke  University,  $7,900. 

Copepod  crustaceans,  parasitic  on 
fishes.  University  of  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  $4,300. 

Morphology  and  phylogeny  of  the 
heteropteran  head.  University  of  Toron- 
to, Canada,  $8,300. 

Studies  of  siphonaptera,  East  African 
Institute  of  Mararia,  Tanganyika,  Africa, 
$15,000. 

SCARED  CLAMS 

Until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
interrogate  National  Science  Foundation 
witnesses,  I  offer  no  comment  other  than 
the  fact  that  I  am  intrigued  by  the  Idea 
of  taxpayers  supporting  studies  of  how 
moUusks  react  when  frightened.  I  have 
always  accepted  cool  as  a  clam  as  a  tru- 
ism, and  I  question  how  many  taxpayers 
appreciate  having  their  money  spent  to 
perhaps  learn  otherwise. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  ACT 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th&  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  in  favor  of  Federal  employees. 
My  bill  would  enable  Government  work- 
ers to  retire  earlier  with  their  earned 
benefits. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  a  civil 
service  employee  could  retire  with  full 
annuity  after  30  years  of  service  regard- 
less of  his  age,  thus  eliminating  the  pres- 
ent requirement  that  the  employee  be  60 
years  of  age. 

The  proposal  also  would  qualify  an 
employee  for  retirement  with  full  an- 
nuity after  20  years  of  service,  regard- 
less of  his  age,  if  his  job  is  eliminated 
when  a  military  base  is  closed  or  through 
some  similar  action  beyond  the  em- 
ployee's control. 

The  bill  also  lowers  from  30  to  25  the 
number  of  years  an  employee  must  have 
served  in  the  civil  service  if  he  wishes  to 
retire  between  the  ages  of  55  and  60  with 
a  reduced  annuity. 

This  legislation  will  have  the  effect  of 
easing  the  adjustment  for  many  loyal 
Government  employees  at  military  bases 
should  the  bases  be  closed.  It  will  also 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  economies 
of  areas  adjacent  to  any  bases  which 
may  be  closed,  and  will  provide  general 
benefits  throughout  the  civil  service 
system. 
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FREEDOM  FOR  CAPTIVE  LANDS 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  18,  1921,  the  Armenian  people 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  despite  their  heroism  they  were  over- 
come by  force  of  arms  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing manpower  of  the  Communist  forces. 

The  Armenian  uprising  was  especially 
tragic  in  that  Soviet  control  of  the  area 
was  reasserted  just  2  months  earlier 
under  the  pretext  of  providing  freedom 
and  protection. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  colonialism 
is  still  a  major  issue  on  the  U.N.  agenda, 
we  must  reemphasize  that  the  only  major 
colonial  power  existing  today  is  the 
U.S.SJI. 

We  must  further  reemphasize  that  the 
Armenian  people  and  other  captive  na- 
tions of  communism  must  be  free  if  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples is  to  be  effectively  honored. 

The  determination  of  Armenians  to 
retain  their  freedom  wherever  they  may 
be  is  certainly  to  be  saluted.  Freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  share  the  desire 
of  these  people  for  the  restoration  of  a 
free  and  independent  Armenia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  effective  way 
for  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
legitimate  cause  of  the  Armenian  people 
is  to  urge  upon  our  State  Department 
a  policy  based  on  eventual  freedom  for 
the  captive  lands  in  necessarily  direct 
contrast  to  the  present  policy  of  appeas- 
ing the  Soviet  Government. 


If  the  court  failed  to  find  a  practice 
of  discrimination  or  failed  to  appoint 
registrars  within  40  days,  the  President 
would  do  so  if  he  received  afiQdavits  from 
50  qualified  citizens  in  the  area  that  they 
had  been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

The  registrars  would  register  qualified 
citizens  within  the  area  and  any  ap- 
plicant who  has  a  sixth -grade  education 
would  be  deemed  to  comply  with  all  lit- 
eracy, education,  knowledge,  or  intelli- 
gence requirements  under  the  Schweiker 
bUl. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Federal 
registrars  would  oversee  elections  in  the 
affected  area  and  that  the  court  would 
void  the  election  if  50  or  more  persons 
in  the  area  were  refused  permission  to 
vote.  Local  voting  olBcials  who  refuse 
to  permit  persons  registered  by  the  Fed- 
eral registrars  to  vote  could  be  held  in 
contempt  of  court.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker}  I  urge  action  on  this  leg- 
islation at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
We  must  not  delay  longer  in  assuring 
that  all  citizens  of  this  Nation  are  ac- 
corded their  rights. 


H.R.  5062,  PROVIDING  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  FEDERAL  REGISTRARS 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  5062)  providing  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  voting  registrars. 
Recent  events'  in  Selma,  Ala.,  clearly 
demonstrate  that  Negfoes  are  being  de- 
nied the  right  to  register  and  vote 
through  the  use  of  intimidation,  obstruc- 
tion, and  intolerable  delay.  We  do  not 
give  our  Negro  citizens  the  chance  to 
delay  sacrificing  their  lives  in  Vietnam 
but  we  present  them  with  endless  delays 
in  their  struggle  to  exercise  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  in  communities  such  as 
Selma,  Ala. 

The  Schweiker  bill  provides  for  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  registrars  when  a 
Federal  c^rCrt  finds  a  practice  of  dis- 
crimination in  which  at  least  50  citizens 
In  a  voting  district  have  been  denied 
their  right  to  vote. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  APPALACHIAN 
REGION 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
legislation  under  consideration  does  not 
parallel  in  all  respects  the  bill  (H.R.  146) 
which  I  introduced  on  January  4  to  pro- 
vide for  assistance  to  the  Appalachian 
region,  I  feel  that  the  measure  as  pres- 
ently constituted  will  lay  an  excellent 
foundation  for  what  we  all  seek  to  ac- 
complish. 

As  I  have  already  explained  to  my  col- 
leagues, in  my  opinion  the  maximum 
Federal  assistance  for  highway  construc- 
tion should  be  increased  to  80  percent, 
as  provided  in  H.R.  146,  instead  of  the 
70-percent  lid  contained  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  Once  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  recommends  that  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  In  a  particular  area  is 
advisable  and  Important  to  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  that  area,  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  legislation  would  be  de- 
toured  If  the  State  were  unable  to  make 
its  contribution  to  the  project.  For  this 
reason  it  Is  important  to  give  the  Com- 
mission more  leverage  than  that  now 
provided  in  this  bill  so  far  as  Federal- 
State  financial  responsibilities  are  con- 
cerned. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  Include  my  re- 
marks before  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Appalachia,  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  on  February  5,  1965: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Appalachian  Development, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discurs  with 
you  legislation  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
In  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion.   My  Interest  In  this  legislation  Is  based 


upon  several  factors — not  the  least  Impor- 
tant of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  three  coun- 
ties I  have  the  privilege  of  representing 
(Cambria,  Indiana,  and  Armstrong)  in  the 
Congress  are  Included  In  the  definition  of 
the  Appalachian  region.  However,  I  am  also 
Interested  In  this  legislation  because  of  a 
sincere  belief  that  we,  as  a  nation,  can  be 
only  so  strong  economically  as  our  weakest 
part. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  to  reiterate 
the  dismal  statistics  indicating  the  unfortu- 
nate economic  conditions  in  Appalachia  for 
these  data  have  been  repeatedly  spread  upon 
the  record  of  public  hearings  before  distin- 
guished committees  of  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress  and  upon  the  public  conscience  by 
national  communications  media. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  146— 
an  Appalachian  regional  development  bill. 
Primarily,  my  bill  is  identical  with  the  bill 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  last  year.  There- 
fore, it  does  not  include  the  various  changes 
from  last  year's  bill  which  were  Included  in 
H.R.  4  this  year.  I  do  not  have  any  objection 
to  the  various  changes  contained  In  H.R.  4. 
There  is  one  significant  difference  between  my 
bill  and  H.R.  4  which  I  would  strongly  urge 
the  committee  to  incorporate  in  any  bill 
favorably  reported.  This  change  is  found  In 
the  provision  for  an  Appalachian  develop- 
ment highway  system  contained  in  section 
201. 

Section  201(f)  of  my  bill  provides  for  a 
maximum  of  Federal  assistance  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  highway  construction  costs  as  com- 
pared with  a  maximum  of  70  percent  in  HJl. 
4.  This  proposed  increase  of  10  percent  in 
the  Federal  contribution  could  have  a  signif- 
icant, beneficial  effect  on  developing  an  Ap- 
palachian highway  system  in  the  area  which 
we  all  admit  Is  suffering  from  severe  eco- 
nomic distress.  As  an  indication  of  the  hard- 
ship which  the  30-percent  State  contribution 
under  H.R.  4  would  place  on  States  in  the  re- 
gion, may  I  call  your  attention  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Gov.  Hulett  Smith,  of  West 
Virginia,  before  the  Appalachian  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works — January  21,  1965.  The  Governor 
said: 

"I  must  say  in  frankness  that  even  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost  will  be  dlflBcult  to  provide 
In  a  State  such  as  West  Virginia,  which  lies 
entirely  within  the  Appalachian  range  and 
has  a  limited  capital  base  from  which  to  draw 
revenues  for  highways.  However,  we  are 
determined  to  do  our  best." 

The  good  folks  of  West  Virginia  may  be 
determined  to  do  their  best  to  meet  the  30- 
percent  State  contribution  to  highway  con- 
struction, but  it  seems  to  me  if  the  Congress 
sincerely  wishes  to  provide  real  help,  the 
State  contribution  should  be  reduced  to  20 
percent. 

There  may  be  some  areas  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region  that  would  be  better  able  to 
make  a  larger  contribution  to  highway  con- 
struction. Establishing  the  80-percent  max- 
imum on  Federal  contribution  would  permit 
some  areas  to  carry  a  larger  share  of  the 
program  if  they  were  financially  capable. 
Mr.  John  Sweeney,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Development  Planning  Conrunlttee  for  Appa- 
lachia, told  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  he  thought  all  the  highway  pro- 
gram would  be  built  on  the  70-30  basis. 
This  is  not  required  by  the  act  but  rather  it 
is  permissive.  For  this  reason,  I  feel  it 
would  Ije  more  beneficial  to  Increase  the  ratio 
from  70-30  to  80-20  and  require  some  areas 
to  come  Into  the  program  at  less  than  the 
maximum  Federal  participation.  I  thlnl 
this  section  could  still  be  carried  out  within 
the  $840  million  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion even  with  the  Increase  in  maximum 
Federal  participation  In  some  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  my  general  approval 
of  this  legislation,  my  reading  of  the  Senate 
committee  report  on  S.  3  (S.  Rept.  No.  13) 
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has  caused  me  a  little  bit  of  i  concern  as  to 
Aether  we  are  Inadvertently  Including  some 
new  guidelines  for  water  resource  develop- 
ment    The  Senate  committee  report  states 

on  P^8^  i®' 
"The   committee    also   understands   from 

testimony  that,  in  conducting  the  water  re- 
s^rces  survey,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
not  delay  authorized  study  programs  or  the 
reoorting  of  existing  studies  which  contain 
favorable  recommendations.  Further,  the 
committee  understands  that  this  section  will 
enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  review  areas 
where  in  the  past  it  had  not  been  able  to 
recommend  development  work  under  exlst- 
ine  criteria,  and  the  committee  understands 
that  revised  reports  will  be  made  on  projects 
which  might  qualify  under  criteria  devel- 
oped from  this  act." 

I  would  suggest  that  any  'witnesses  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  appear  before  this 
Bubcommittee  on  H.R.  4  be  questioned  in 
depth  as  to  what  sort  of  development  work 
which  the  corps  has  been  unable  to  recom- 
mend under  existing  criteria  that  might  now 
be  possible  under  criteria  contained  in  this 

Mr  Chairman,  again  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  my  views  today  and  repeat  my 
sincere  urging  that  the  committee  favorably 
consider  my  suggestion  to  increase  Federal 
participation  on  the  highway  program  to  a 
maxlmvun  of  80  percent. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  has  also  been 
amended  in  the  Senate  to  restrict  recla- 
mation and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  areas  exclusively  to  those 
in  the  public  domain,  whereas  H.R.  146 
would  extend  to  private  lands  on  which 
there  is  provided  access  and  use  by  the 
public  to  assure  an  adequate  public  bene- 
fit. Yet  I  do  not  intend  to  protest  this 
modification  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  feel  that  this  section  of  the  bill  as  It 
now  stands  will  be  the  foundation  of  an 
excellent  start  on  getting  Into  good  use 
some  of  the  wide  areas  of  land  now  lying 
Idle  and  unusable  after  having  been 
devastated  by  shovels  and  draglines. 

As  a  native  of  a  region  where  wide 
expanses  have  been  laid  waste  by  strip- 
ping operations,  I  have  long  advocated 
that  Congress  lead  the  way  toward  re- 
moving the  ugly  scars  on  our  landscapes 
through  the  medium  of  a  study  such  as 
that  provided  In  the  Appalachia  bill. 
The  study  will  assist  in  determining  the 
appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and 
private  interests  in  the  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  min- 
ing areas  and  the  relative  costs  to  be 
borne  by  each. 

Meanwhile  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
even  with  the  Senate's  restrictive  amend- 
ment, can  open  the  way  to  immediate 
restoration  of  some  of  the  pocked  coun- 
trysides.   I  would  hope  that  a  good  por- 
tion of  stripped  lands,  now  abandoned 
and  almost  valueless,  can  be  added  to  the 
public  domain  in  order  to  qualify  for 
restoration    without   delay.   While    the 
need  for  such  action  is  by  no  means  ex- 
clusive to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we 
who  have  long  been  exposed  to  environs 
ravaged  by  draglines  and  shovels  recog- 
nize the  rehabilitation  program  as  vitally 
important  to  economic  growth.    It  will 
not  only  enhance  our  scenic  attractions, 
open  more  recreation  areas  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  restore  fish  and  wildlife,  but  it 
will  also  show  the  way  to  further  devel- 
opment of  forestry  and  agriculture. 


Mr.  Speaker,  unless  one  has  visited  re- 
claimed stripped  mine  regions,  he  cannot 
fully  appreciate  the  benefits  that  are  to 
accrue  to  a  countryside  if  the  land  is 
properly  cared  for  after  the  coal  has 
been  removed.  Although  the  whole  rep- 
utation of  the  coal  industry  has  been 
tarnished  by  large  numbers  of  irrespon- 
sible hit-and-run  operators  unconcerned 
about  the  looks  of  the  land  once  they 
have  finished  with  it,  those  companies 
who  recognize  public  duty  and  public  ac- 
countability have  for  years  followed  a 
policy  of  reclaiming  the  land  they  strip, 
often  returning  it  to  better  use  than  in 
its  original  state. 

The  unsightly  and  devastated  strip 
lands  of  Pennsylvania  are  largely  the 
work  of  operators  who,  in  their  greed  to 
remove  the  coal  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible, did  nothing  whatsoever  toward  re- 
placing overburden  and  topsoil.  Most 
of  the  land  was  leased,  or  a  royalty  sys- 
tem was  worked  out  with  owners.  From 
time  to  time  State  legislatures  passed 
meaningless  stfip-tease  laws  that  led  the 
public  to  believe  that  reasonable  recla- 
mation methods  were  mandatory,  but  not 
until  recently  has  there  been  any  sem- 
blance of  adequate  legislation  and  en- 
forcement powers  in  our  mining  States. 
Only  a  relatively  few  companies  lived  up 
to  their  public  responsibility. 

In  the  past  week  I  have  received  a 
brochure  on  §trip  mining  from  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Mined  Land 
Conservation  Conference,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Coal  Building  in  this  city. 
I  assume  that  copies  have  also  come  to 
the  desks  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  com- 
mend this  booklet  to  your  attention.  It 
explains  and  illustrates  techniques  of 
mining  companies  which,  through  proper 
reclamation  practices,  create  new  forest 
areas,  farms  and  grazing  lands,  lakes  for 
boating  and  fishing,  and  wildlife  pre- 
serves and  public  hunting  areas.  In 
short,  it  demonstrates  what  can  happen 
to  the  desecrated  stripped  lands  in  your 
State  and  mine  if  a  reasonable  effort  is 
applied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  countless  acres 
of  damaged  lands  in  Pennsylvania  that 
can  be  given  new  life  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Appalachia  bill.  Let  us  get 
started  on  a  project  that  has  been  too 
long  neglected. 


tory  thrust  us  onto  the  world  political 
scene  as  a  new  International  power  of 
tremendous  importance. 

Our  global  responsibilities  and  involve- 
ments have  burgeoned  to  the  point  where 
we  are  today  the  chief  bulwark  and 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

The  ranks  of  our  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  are  now  thin  and  old. 
Their  average  age  is  83.  We  are  proud 
of  them.  We  do  remember  the  Maine 
and  the  heroes  of  old.  They  started  us 
on  a  new  path  of  world  commitment. 
They  have  established  for  us  the  highest 
standards  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

Let  us  pray  that  we  shall  do  no  less  for 
those  who  follow  us. 


WE  DO  REMEMBER  THE  "MAINE" 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  auspices  of  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara], 
our  last  veteran  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  I  am  proud  to  mark  this  Feb- 
ruary 15.  the  67th  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine.  This 
terrible  disaster  triggered  the  first  global 
war  in  which  we  were  Involved  and 
through  our  swift  and  overwhelming  vic- 


CLEVELAND  OFFERS  MASSIVE 
FEDERAL  EDUCATIONAL  BROAD- 
CASTING BILL 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
m.ay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a  mas- 
sive program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
through  the  use  of  educational  broad- 
casting and  audio-visual  techniques. 

This  bill  calls  for  first-year  appropria- 
tions of  $1  billion  to  be  allocated  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  population  with 
the  controls  of  spending  left  to  the  edu- 
cational authority  of  each  State. 

These  funds  would  be  used  to  create 
new  educational  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  facilities  or  expand  existing 
ones,  as  each  State  thinks  fit.  If  a  State 
wishes,  it  may  also  use  the  money  to 
purchase  time  for  educational  broad- 
casts on  commercial  stations.  The  bill 
further  envisions  the  creation  of  libraries 
of  audio-visual  aids  and  materials  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  these  broadcasts. 
While  aimed  primarily  at  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  authorized  to  bene- 
fit from  the  program. 

The  bill  is  designed  particularly  to 
avoid  the  constitutional  disputes  which 
have  previously  blocked  Federal  aid  to 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  There 
would  be  no  constitutional  bar  to  private 
and  parochial  schools'  using  programs 
being  broadcast  generally.  Nor  do  I  an- 
ticipate any  constitutional  objections  to 
allowing  private  and  parochial  schools 
to  borrow  or  lease  for  a  nominal  fee 
audio-visual  materials  as  they  are  avail- 
able from  the  State  repositories  author- 
ized under  the  legislation.  This  would 
be  for  the  Individual  States  to  determine 
but  there  would  be  no  Federal  objections. 
The  needs  of  primary  and  secondary 
are  great  and,  although  this  bill  Is  not 
the  complete  answer.  I  sincerely  believe 
it  offers  a  major  opportunity  for  pro- 
viding real  help.  Educational  television 
has  already  demonstrated  its  effective- 
ness and  this  is  true  of  radio  as  well. 
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Through  them  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  students  can  benefit  from  the  in- 
structions of  our  finest  teachers  using 
the  most  up-to-date  equipment  and 
techniques. 

Like  all  professions,  the  teaching  pro- 
fession has  its  outstanding  stars,  per- 
sons whose  special  talents  and  abilities 
put  them  at  the  top.  Through  modern 
broadcasting,  these  talents  can  now  be 
released  and  distributed  so  that  the 
whole  population  may  benefit.  All 
teachers  would  benefit  from  this  stimu- 
lation and  their  classes  as  well.  Indeed, 
I  imagine  that  millions  of  persons  out 
of  school  would  enjoy  and  benefit  from 
watching  and  hearing  top  educational 
programs. 

Through  this  bill  and  the  wise  use  of 
the  resources  it  would  develop,  much  du- 
plication of  teaching  efifort  would  be 
eliminated.  Local  instructors  would  be 
able  to  concentrate  more  in  giving  indi- 
vidual attention  than  they  can  do  now 
because  they  would  be  freed  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  necessity  of  working  up 
separate  courses.  Yet  each  would  still  be 
able  to  provide  his  own  personal  touch 
to  the  broadcast  course  and  fill  in  the 
gaps  left  by  the  lecturer. 

The  States  would  be  free  to  create 
their  own  curricula  and  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  with  neighboring  States  in 
areas  where  broadcasts  may  reach  into 
several  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  meas- 
ure careful  study  and  I  invite  additional 
sponsors  and,  of  course,  welcome  all 
comments  and  advice. 


BASIC  NECESSITY 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  r^uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  ob j  ection. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  little- 
noticed  deficiency  in  our  national  educa- 
tional system  is  the  lack  of  attention 
given  to  instruction  in  the  use  of  li- 
braries. 

A  recent  study  of  prospective  teachers 
showed  that  60  percent  could  not  use  the 
cards  in  a  card  catalog  properly  and  that 
35  percent  could  not  interpret  a  cross 
reference  in  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Pe- 
riodical Literature. 

These  are  shocking  figures  and  the 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun  has  dramatized  them 
in  a  recent  editorial  calling  for  a  re- 
quired freshman  college  course  in  library 
fundamentals. 

I  want  to  call  this  editorial  of  Febru- 
ary 15  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
by  inserting  it  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Basic  Necessity 

To  build  anything,  you  need  tools.  If 
what  Is  under  construction  Is  something 
called  the  Great  Society,  surely  one  of  the 
basic  tools  Ifr  a  sound  educational  system. 
And  within  that  system,  a  basic  accessory 
tool  Is  surely  the  library. 

But  according  to  Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  more  than  half  the 
Nation's  public  schools  lack  this  requirement 
for  forming  educated,  creative  citizens. 

To  be  exact.  53  percent  of  all  public  schools 
(70  percent  of  elementary  schools)  don't  have 
libraries.  In  many  cases,  where  libraries 
exist,  they  are  Inadequate. 

The  administration  has  slated  $100  million 
to  attack  this  situation  as  part  of  its  pro- 
posed $1.5  billion  Federal  aid  to  education 
program. 

Even  If  libraries  were  provided  for  these 
deficient  schools,  there  Is  disturbing  evi- 
dence that  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  teach- 
ers charged  with  Instructing  children  in  the 
use  of  them  wouldn't  know  how  to  go  about 
It. 

Testing  4,170  prospective  school  teachers 
in  69  colleges  In  38  States,  Ralph  Perkins, 
director  of  library  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dalcota,  found  that  35  percent 
of  them  were  unable  to  Interpret  a  cross 
reference  In  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature;  60  percent  could  not  use  the  cards 
in  a  card  catalog,  and  90  percent  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  a  New  York  Times 
index  citation. 


Many  of  these  prospective  teachers  didn't 
know  the  difference  between  a  biography 
and  a  bibliography. 

The  reason,  says  Perkins,  Is  simply  that 
nobody  ever  taught  them.  In  many  colleges 
a  group  tour  of  the  library  during  orienta- 
tion week  is  the  only  Instruction  students 
ever  get. 

The  remedy  is  equally  simple:  A  required 
freshman  course  in  library  fundamentals 
conducted  by  a  trained  librarian. 

The  need  would  seem  to  be  on  a  par  at 
least  with  football  stadiums  and  student 
recreation  centers,  if  not  dormitories,  labora- 
tories, and  government  research  grants. 


HIDDEN  TAX  BITE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
thing  that  has  become  increasingly 
obvious  to  me  during  the  past  months  is 
the  lack  of  general  public  understanding 
concerning  the  size  and  the  breadth  of 
excise  taxes  which  are  collected  each 
year.  Few  citizens  realize  that  there  are 
so  many  hidden  Federal  Government 
bites  coming  out  of  their  pockets  each 
and  every  day  of  the  year.  These  excise 
taxes  are  enumerated  in  a  recent  budg- 
etary compilation  and  I  am  Including 
them  at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 

Excise  taxes  reach  out  to  every  auto- 
mobile transaction  and  are  even  added  to 
the  price  that  the  student  must  pay  for 
his  musical  instrument  or  certain 
athletic  gear.  Pew  Americans  recognize 
the  extent  of  this  hidden  tax  bite.  Tele- 
phone calls,  railroad  fares,  entertain- 
ment, jewelry — hundreds  of  daily  trans- 
actions are  subject  to  the  excise  tax  grab. 
It  is  time  that  we  start  surfacing  some 
of  these  taxes  and  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple the  degree  to  which  they  are  being 
directly  and  indirectly  taxed  in  this 
Nation  of  ours. 


Table  13. — Sources  of  receipts 
[XoTE. — Estimates  include  effects  of  proposed  legislation  except  for  proposed  excise  rate  reductions  which  are  shown  in  total  only] 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Description 

WA 
actual 

1965 
estimate 

1966 
estimate 

Description 

1964 
actual 

1965 
estimate 

1966 
estimate 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BtTDOET  FUXDS 

Excise  taxes: 

Alcohol  taxes: 

Distilled   spirits    (domestic   and   im- 
ported)   

2,536 

887 

25 

108 

21 

2,650 

!»15 

26 

134 

23 

2,750 

940 

28 

140 

24 

ADMINISTRATIVB    BUDGET   FUNDS COD. 

Excise  taxes — Continued 

Taxes  on  documents,  other  instruments, 
and  playing  cards: 
Issues  of  securities,  stock  and  bond 
transfers,  purchase?  of  foreign  securi- 
ties, and  (feeds  of  conveyance 

163 

175 
10 

Beer 

Rectification  tax ^, 

190 

AVines  (domestic  anfl  imported) 

'               Playing  cards ....... 

11 

Special  taxes  in  connection  with  liquor 
occupations      .      t-        .. 

Total  taxes  on  documents,  other  in- 
struments, and  playing  cards 

Manufacturers'  excise  taxes: 

Gasoline 

172 

185 

201 

3.577 

3,748 

3,882 

4 

77 

1,775 

237 

81 

44 

266 

Tobacco  taxes: 

1,977 

17 
56 

1 
2 

2,050 

18 
60 

1 
2 

2,075 

18 

63 

1 

2 

51 

Cieirettes  (small) ._ 

76 

1,746 

229 

78 

42 

244 

78 

Manufactured  toijacco  (chewing,  smok- 

Passenger automobiles 

1.825 

ing,  and  snufT)                       .  .  . 

Parts  and  accessories  for  automobiles... 

Electric,  gas.  and  oil  appliances 

Electric  light  bulbs 

242 

Cigars  Clarge) 

85 

Cigarette  papers  and  tubes 

47 

All  other 

Radio  and  television  receiving  sets, 
phonographs,    phonograph    records, 
and  musical  instruments 

Total,  tobacco  taxes 

2,053 

2,131 

2,159 

287 

February  18,  1965 


[Note.— Estill  I  itcs 


Description 


Continued 
nick-freeze 
air-condi- 


'J 


ADMINISTKATIVE  BrDOET  FlNl^^ COH. 

Excise  taxes— Continued 
ManufiiPturers'  excise  taxes- 
Mechanical  refrigerators, 

units,   and  self-contained 

tioning  units  

Business  and  store  machim 
rhotograpliic  equipment. 

Matches 

Sporting  goods,  including 

creels,  etc 

Firearms,  shells,  and  cartrii  I  les 

Pistols  and  revolvers 

Fountain  and  ballpoint  peqs^  mechani 

cal  pencils 


Total,  manufacturers' « )  cise  taxes 


Retailers'  excise  taxes: 

Jewelry 

Furs - 

Toilet  prepiirations 

Luggage,  handbags,  wallet ; 


Total,  retailers'  excise  ta: ;( s 


Misw'lUinious excise  taxes: 

Toll  tclcpUono  service,  te  dgrapn  and 
ti-letyiK'writer  service,  ivc  mileage 
service,  etc 
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Table  13.— -Sources  of  receipts — Continued 
;  include  effects  of  proposed  legislation  except  for  proposed  excise  rate  reductions  which  are  shown  in  total  only] 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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1964 
actual 


f  ^ling  rods, 


1965 
estimate 


1966 
estimate 


63 

72 

30 

4 

28 

17 

2 


etc. 


2,640 


30 

177 

79 


475 


68 

74 

35 

4 

31 

19 

2 

10 


Description 


1964 
actual 


1965 
estimate 


1966 
estimate 


2,727 


205 

31 

197 

82 


72 

77 

38 

4 

33 

21 

2 

11 


2,873 


515 


215 

32 

215 

87 

549 


380 


440 


ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET  FUNDS COn. 

Excise  taxes— Continued 

Miscellaneous  excise  taxes — Con. 

General  telephone  service 

Transportation  of  iiorsons —  - 

Transportation  of  freight  by  air.. 

Fuel  used  on  inland  waterways 

Jet  fuel ....    ...... 

Admissions,  exclusive  of  cabarets,  rooi- 

gardens,  etc 

C  abarets,  roof  gardens,  etc    ■ 

Wagering  taxes,  including  occupational 

Club  dues  and  initiation  fees 

Leases  of  safe  deposit  boxes 

Sugar  tax .---■ 

Coin-operated  amusement  and  gaming 

devices - 

Bowling  alleys  and  billiard  and  pool 

t^l^lcs         --- - ---- 

All  other  miscellaneous  excise  taxes 


531 
106 


475 


Total,  miscellaneous  excise  taxes 

UndLitributed    depositary    receipts   and    un- 
applied collections - 

Gross  excise  taxes  before  rate  reductions 
and  repeals - ■ 


47 
41 

6 
75 

7 
95 

23 

6 
2 


600 
122 


52 
43 

7 
80 

8 
95 

23 

6 

9 


1.318 
70 


1,478 
48 


630 

140 

4 

7 
72 

57 
45 

7 
85 

9 
95 

24 

7 
2 


1,6.S9' 
54 


10,304 


10.832 


11,377 


MARGARINE  SOYBEANS  AND  THE 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

Mv.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  10  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Illinois? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MICHEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 11,  1964,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  a  very  important  an- 
nouncement.    It  announced  the  begin- 
ning of  a  program  of  importance  to  all 
farmers   who  grow   the  various  oilseed 
crops.     The  Department  said  it  would 
begin  buying  margarine  for  people  on 
relief  and  for  the  charitable  institutions 
who  care  for  some  of  our  less  fortunate 
citizens.     While    this    buying    program 
started  less  than  2  months  ago,  close  to 
15  million   pounds  of  margarine  have 
been  bought  by  the  Department  so  far. 
Margarine  today  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  expansive  markets 
for  our  soybeans  in  the  form  of  soybean 
oil.    In  1963  margarine  used  nearly  1.2 
billion  poimds  of  refirted  soybean  oil— 
the  equivalent  of  nearly  50  million  acres 
of  the  beans. 

In  this  way  margarine  is  serving  as 
a  major  source  of  farm  income,  especially 
in  those  areas  which,  like  the  Middle 
West,  grow  edible  oil  seed  crops. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  when 
margarine  makers  buy  soybean  oil,  they 
are  enabling  the  protein  part  of  the  bean 
to  be  sold  at  a  more  economical  price  as 
poultry,  daii-y.  and  livestock  feed.  The 
benefit  goes  in  more  than  one  direction. 
In  1964  margarine  use  of  soybean  oil 
probably  went  up  again  owing  to  the 


increased  sales  of  the  vegetable  spread. 
In  1965  another  increase  is  foreseen. 

Many  of  the  margarines  used  in  the 
United  States  today  are  wholly  or  mostly 
composed  of  soybean  oil.  And  marga- 
rine has  never  been  made  so  well  as  it 
is  now. 

It  is  something  of  an  anomaly,  there- 
fore, that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  restricted  the  use  of  soybean 
oil  in  the  margarine  it  is  buying  for 
donation  purposes.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  stocks  of  butter  ran 
out  late  last  year.  It  became  necessary 
to  buy  margarine — which  most  Ameri- 
cans who  are  also  taxpayers  buy  and  use 

anyway.    •  ,. 

The  Department  must  follow  a  poncy 
of  not  buying  products  with  section  32 
funds  for  donation  purposes  if  they  or 
the  commodity  from  which  they  are 
made  are  over  90  percent  of  parity. 
Recently,  soybeans  have  been  near  this 

level. 

While  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
understandably  must  follow  a  policy  that 
is  in  line  with  the  law  as  set  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  would  seem  to  be  harmful  to 
require  the  margarine  now  being  made 
for  the  Government  programs  to  do 
without  soybean  oil  if  the  margin  of  soy- 
beans' value  over  parity  is  slight,  tempo- 
rary, or  a  product  of  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  a  changing  market. 

To  eliminate  soybean  oil  in  effect  will 
require  this  margarine  being  made  for 
the  Government  to  be  composed  mostly 
of  lard.  Lard  is  an  excellent  product,  but 
it  is  not  the  major  ingredient  of  most 
margarines. 

The  prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  are 
sufficiently  higher  than  those  of  lard 
and  soybean  oil  so  that  the  manufactur- 
er, if  he  is  barred  from  using  the  latter, 


will  turn  mostly  to  lard.  And,  even  with 
pure  lard  a  major  ingredient,  there  will 
likely  be  a  portion  of  the  composition 
given  over  to  the  more  expensive  vegeta- 
ble oils,  thus  increasing  the  cost  to  the 
Government. 

Further,  to  eliminate  soybean  oil  from 
this  Government  program  means  that 
many  manufacturers  of  margarines,  who 
do  not  ordinarily  make  the  animal  fat  or 
blend  margarines,  will  not  be  able  to 
participate.  This  limits  the  number  of 
bidders.  It  is  not  only  discriminatory 
in  effect  but  jeopardizes  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Government's  program. 

It  is  therefore  justifiable  for  the  oflft- 
cials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  have  handled  this  program  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  reasonableness  and  flexibility 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  inclusion 
of  soybean  oil  in  their  invitations  when 
soybeans  are  near  or  at  or  even  a  frac- 
tion over  parity  value. 

So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  handled 
the  program  well  and  find  themselves  in 
a  difficult  spot  with  the  soybean  market 
as  strong  as  it  has  happened  to  be  since 
they  inaugurated  their  program.  Almost 
by  coincidence,  just  as  this  program  has 
been  started,  soybeans  have  hovered 
near,  slightly  above,  or  just  below  parity. 
No  doubt,  on  a  somewhat  longer  term 
basis,  or  a  seasonal  basis,  there  would  not 
be  this  problem.  Such  a  basis  would  be 
more  realistic,  and  the  average  price 
would  not  be  so  close  to  parity  level. 

It  would  seem  that  the  use  of  such  a 
longer  term  or  seasonal  parity  calcula- 
tion would  be  fully  justified  by  the 
Department  in  its  handling  of  the  tech- 
nical situation  in  which  it  finds  itself. 
Another  aspect  ought  to  be  considered. 
Owing  to  the  decline  in  butter  supplies 
in  Western  Europe,  a  relatively  large 
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amount  of  American  butter  has  found 
dollar  markets  there.  This  situation 
may  well  prove  temporary,  but  it  has 
been  a  welcome  aid  to  the  butter  market. 

By  law,  the  Departrnent  of  Agriculture 
must  give  priority  to  the  sale  of  its  sur- 
plus commodities  for  dollars,  to  other 
disposal  channels.  That,  of  course, 
makes  commonsense:  For  some  time, 
now.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  been  able  to  sell  some  of  Its  butter 
for  good  dollars  overseas.  It  has  even 
been  able  to  raise  the  price  of  the  butter 
sold. 

The  interesting  result  is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  butter  surplus  program,  has  been 
finding  itself  selling  some  of  its  butter 
at  40  to  45  cents  a  pound  to  foreign 
buyers.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  now  buy- 
ing margarine  at  around  14  cents  a 
pound.  The  saving  is  considerable — 
around  25  to  35  cents  a  pound. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
seem  strange  that  the  margarine  pro- 
gram should  be  afflicted  with  an  in-and- 


out  or  "revolving  door"  policy  on  soy- 
bean oil  when  the  reason  is  simply  that 
soybeans  have  been  figured,  as  of  one 
certain  day  among  many  others,  to  be 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  higher 
than  90  percent  of  parity.  I  know  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials  are 
fully  cognizant  of  this  situation  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  handle  it  with  good  sense 
and  judgment. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see,  at  long  last, 
the  Government  make  margarine  as  well 
as  butter  available  to  the  institutional 
and  welfare  claimants  under  its  pro- 
grams. Both  are  fine  American  foods. 
Margarine's  nutritional  values  are  fully 
recognized;  many  persons  use  vegetable 
margarine  at  their  doctors'  prescription. 

Our  farmers  in  the  great  Middle  West 
can  produce  and  supply  enough  soybean 
oil  for  the  growing  margarine  require- 
ment of  our  Nation.  Soybean  oil  should 
be  given  every  chance  to  compete  fairly 
in  the  current  Government  programs 
without  the  intervention  of  short-term 
technical  events. 

A  decade  of  yield  changes — U.S.  harvested  crops 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  crop 
comparisons 


Compari- 

CCC 

son  o( 

ccc 

Inventory 

CCC 

inventory 

value 

soybean 

value, 

compared 

value  to 

Crop 

Dec.  31, 

to  value 

other 

19f>3i 

on9<>3 

crops 

(thousand 

harvested 

stored 

dollars) 

crop  ' 

(bean 

(percent) 

inventory 
value ') 

Wheat 

$1,970,(123 

l,04fi,096 

987, 674 

93  0 

3127.0 
1668.0 
1S7,V0 
1036.0 

Com 

23.0 
■39  0 

Cotton 

Sorghum  (grain)  . 

649.313 

114.0 

Barloy 

36  469 

10  0 

58.0 
18  0 

Oats  - 

11.2W5 

2.0 

flaxseed-— 

9,493 

11  0 

15.0 
15.0 

Peanuts  (shelled) - 

9.447 

«4.0 

Ulce  (rough) 

8,140 

2.0 

13.0 

Kye 

891 

3.0 

1.4 

1.0 

Soybeans 

627 

.03 

1  Source:  USDA,  ASCS  "Report  of  Financial  Condi- 
tlon  and  Operation."  Dec.  31.  1963. 

'Source:  USDA  Corp  Kei>ortlng  Board,  Statistical 
Reporting  Service,  "Crop  Values,"  1962  and  1963. 

>  Value  of  cotton  lint  used  for  comparison. 

*  Value  of  peanuts,  picked  and  threshed,  used  for 
comparison. 


Crop 

Average  yield  (per  acre) 

Yield  in- 
crease In 
decade 
(percent) 

Crop 

Average  yield  (per  acre) 

Yield  In- 
crease In 

1950-54 « 

1960-64  1 

1950-54' 

1960-64' 

deoade 
(percent) 

Grain  sorghum 

19.4  bushels 

42.4  bushels 

119 
60 
58 
55 
52 
47 
46 

OaU 

33.9  bushels 

43.8  bushels 

29 

Cotton 

297  pounds 

476  pounds 

Potatoes 

151  hundredweight 

1.43  tons     ..  .. 

192  hundredweight 

1.75  tons 

27 

Com 

39.4  bushels 

62.1  bushels. 

Hay 

22 

Rice 

2.411  pounds 

3.725  pounds 

Barley . 

27.8  bushels  . 

33  9  bushels 

22 

Peanuts 

889  pounds 

1,354  pounds.. 

Soybeans.  „ 

20  3  bushels 

24  bushels 

18 

Wheat 

17.3  bushels 

25.4  bushels 

Flaxseed 

8.7  bushels  . 

9.6  bushels 

10 

Tobacco 

1,292  pounds 

1.880  pounds 

Sugarbeets    . 

15.5  tons 

17  1  tons 

10 

Yields  were  computed  for  a  6-year  average  to  minimize  any  extreme  fluctuation  which  might  occur  In  any  single  year. 

Soybeans  for  beans — Stales  and  Nation 


State 

1948 

1953 

1958 

1963 

Acreage 

\Yleld 

J 

Acreage 

Yield 

Acreage 

Yield 

Acreage 

Yield 

\ 

Ohio 

1,000  acres 

908 

1.459 

3,354 

65 

1,564 

795 

167 

264 

23 

121 

67 

264 

85 

8 

Bushels  per 
acre 
20.5 
22.0 
24.0 
17.5 
22.5 
20.0 
15.0 
13.5 
10.0 
19.0 
20.0 
19.5 
14.0 
12.0 

1,000  acres 

1.036 

1.755 

3,751 

110 

1,597 

1,824 

496 

263 

130 

96 

J 

Bushels  per 
acre 
20.6 
21.0 
20.6 
19.0 
21.5 
14.0 
8.0 
14.5 
11.0 
13.0 
13.5 
11.0 
16.0 
10.0 

1,000  acres 

1.441 

2,269 

6.066 

265 

3.116 

2,132 

421 

454 

362 

155 

276 

2,026 

130 

45 

63 

6 

45 

15 

120 

3.0R2 

2AS 

2.')9 

2()6 

161 

193 

269 

Bushels  per 
acre 
26.0 
27.0 
28.0 
23.0 
25.6 
26.0 
22.0 
23.0 
15.5 
24.5 
23  5 
24.5 
22.0 
22.5 
26.0 
17.0 
25.0 
22.0 
14.5 
17.5 
14.0 
11.6 
30.0 
22  6 
22  0 
22  5 

1,000  acres 

1,7.')5 

2.708 

5.  575 

330 

3.643 

2.677 

832 

697 

710 

234 

628 

2.».'3 

296 

150 

84 

4 

46 

6 

109 

2.377 

160 

149 

.TJfi 

204 

246 

350 

Bushels  per 
acre 
24.0 

Indiana 

27  5 

Illinois 

29  5 

Michigan 

21  0 

Iowa       .... 

30  0 

Missouri 

Kansas  . 

North  Carolina . . 

21S 

lis 

24  0 

South  Carolina .. 

17  0 

Kentucky 

/             24  5 

Tennessee 

21  0 

Arkansas 

17  5 

Louisiana 

22.0 

Oklahoma * 

13  0 

Texas.. 

31  0 

New  York.. 

5 
11 
16 
15 

844 
7 
31 
23 
41 
33 

106 

1 

15 

65 

133 

16.0 
16.5 
16.0 
13  0 
18.5 
13.0 
18.0 
23.0 
12.5 
15.5 
16  5 
13.5 
7.5 
20.0 
18.0 

27 
19 
56 
1,351 
23 
87 

lOS 
64 
95 

167 

16.0 
18.0 
17  0 
14.5 
20.6 
13.5 
18.0 
18.6 

ia5 

19.0 
16.0 

16.0 

New  Jersey , . 

18  0 

Pennsvivanla 

19  0 

Wi.'jcon.sin 

17.5 

Minnesota 

24  5 

Nortli  Dakota 

19.0 

South  Dakota ...    . 

24.0 

Nebraska 

28.5 

Delaware.. 

18.0 

Maryland 

18.  S 

Vireinia .. 

14.0 

West  Virginia . . 

Georgia ..... 

60 

92 

250 

12 

12.0 
20.5 
12.0 
18.0 

90 
132 
800 

46 

12.8 
22.6 
23  0 
25  0 

91 

156 

1.317 

45 

16.5 

Alabama 

21.0 

M  lssl.s.sippl . .... 

19.0 

Florida 

25.0 

United  States „ 

10.682 

21.3 

14.829 

18.2 

23.993 

24.2 

28.628 

24.5 

Source:  Annual  summary,  1949, 1953, 1959, 1963  Crop  Reporting  Board.  USDA. 
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Crop 


Grain  sorghum 

Cotton 

Corn 

Bice 

Wheat 

Tobacco 

Peanuts 

Potatoes 


Average  yield,  1949-53 » 
(per  acre) 


Average  yield.  1959-63  ' 
(per  acre) 


19.9  bushelsi. 

285  pounds^. 

39.2  bushela.^ 

2,349  poundlSi. 

16.5  bushel^ 

1,265  poun(ls 

905  poundsj 

147.4  hundrpd weight.. 


40.9  bushels 

460  pounds... 

.W.9  bushels 

3,536  pounds 

24.5  bushels 

1,753  pounds 

1,245  pounds 

191.4  hundredweight. 


Yield 

Increase  in 

decade 

(percent) 


106 
62 
53 
61 
48 
39 
38 
30 


Crop 


Oats 

Hay 

Sugarcane.. 

Barley 

Soybeans.. 
Sugarbeets. 
Flaxseed 


Average  yield,  1049-53 ' 
(per  acre) 


Average  yield,  1959-63  ' 
(per  acre) 


Yield 

increase  in 

decade 

(percent) 


33.4  bushels. 

1.41  tons 

21.3  tons 

26.9  bushels. 
20.7  bushels. 

15.2  tons 

8.9  bushels.. 


46.6  bushels.. 
1.74  tons 

25.5  tons 

31.6  bushels.. 

24.3  bushels.. 

17.4  tons 

9.3  bushels. . . 


27 
23 
20 
17 
17 
U 
4 


I  Yields  were  computed  for  a  5-year  average  to  minimize  any  extreme  fluctuation  which  might  occur  in  any  single  year. 

CCC  crops  inventory,  Dec.  31,  1963  ' 


Crop 


Inventory 

valuf, 

Dec.  31.1963 

(thoustitid 
dollars) 


Wheat 

C!ora 

Cotton — 

Sorghum  (grain) 

Barley 

Oats 


$1,979,623 

1,046,096 

98T.674 

649,313 

36.469 

ij,28e 


Harvested 

crop  value,' 

1963 

(thousand 

dollars) 


Inventory 
value  divided 
by  crop  value 

(percent) 


$2,119,852 
4.463,162 

•  2,541,142 
568,923 
355, 540 
621,971 


Ratio  of  CCC 
inventory  to 
soybean 
inventory 
(soybean  in- 
ventory =  1) 


93 
23 
39 
114 
10 
2 


3,127.0 
1,668.0 
1, 575. 0 
1,036.0 
58.0 
18.0 


Crop 


Inventory 

value. 

Dec.  31, 1963  > 

(thousand 

dollars) 


Flaxseed .- 

Peanuts  (shelled) 

Rice  (rough) 

Rye 

Soybeans., 


$9,493 

9,447 

8,140 

891 

1       627 


Harvested 

crop  value,' 

1963 

(thousand 

dollars) 


Inventory 
value  divided 
by  crop  value 

(percent) 


$87,716 
« 220, 786 

351,751 

31,802 

1,845,339 


11 
4 
2 
3 


.03 


Ratio  of  CCC 
inventory  t^ 
soybean 
inventory 
(soybean  in- 
ventory =  1) 


15.0 

15.0 

13.0 

1.4 

1.0 


'Source:  USDA,  ASCS.  "Report  of  Financial  Condition  and  Operation,"  Dec.  31, 

^^Source:  USDA   Crop   Reporting  Board,   Statistical   Reporting  Service,  "Crop 
Values,"  1962  and  1963. 

Scientist  man-years  employed  per  $100,000,000  of  crop  value,  1961 

Crops 


•  Cotton,  lint. 

*  Peanuts,  picked  and  threshed. 


A  decade  of  change  in  farm  crops — Harvested  acres  1953-63 — Con. 


Soybeans 

Com  and  grain  sorghum.. 

Wheat  and  rye 

Cotton -. 

Tobacco 

Oats  and  buckwheat 

Bice ..- 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Sugarbeets  and  sugarcane. 


Scientist  man-i/eart 
2.46 


3.17 

5.19 

5.22 

5.57 

6.82 

6.93 

11.66 

15.43 

28.49 


AL-VBAM-*. 
[In  thousands] 


Crop 


Crop  production  reseatah  investment,  USDA,  fistal  1963 
IResearch  investment  per  crop  as  percent  of  1963  crop  value] 


Cotton 

Peanuts... 

Bice 

Wheat 


Tobacco. 


Soybeans. 


Com'. 


Percent 

..  0.160 

..  .095 

..  .086 

..  .084 

..  .082 

..  .037 

..  .035 


Corn  (grain) 

Cotton.. 

Hay  (all) — ■ 

Peanuts 

Oats 

Soybeans 

Velvetbeans -. 

Potatoes - 

Cowpeas  (peas) 

Sorghum  (grain) 

Wheat 

Sweetpotatoes 


1953 


1963 


Change 


1,969.0 

1,254.0 

1,620.0 

832.0 

705.0 

.       533.0 

215.0 

193.0 

195.0 

60.0 

92.0 

156.0 

50.0 

10.0 

38.0 

21.3 

26.0 

7.0 

25.0 

12.0 

19.0 

39.0 

17.0 

8.6 

-715. 0 

-788.0 

-172.0 

-22.0 

-145.0 

-f64.0 

-40.0 

-16.7 

-19.0 

-13.0 

+20.0 

-8.4 


1  States  provide  approximately  3  Itlmes  as  many  scientists  to  corn  production 
as  does  the  USDA.  In  barley,  cotton,  rice,  soybeans,  and  wheat  the  ratio 
Kientlsts  to  USDA  scientists  is  approximately  1  to  1. 


research 
of  State 


ARKANSAS 
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Ut^ITED  STATES 

[In  thousands] 


Crop 


1953 


Hay  (all) 

Cora  (grain) 

Wheat 

Oats 

Cotton 

Soybeans 

Barley 

Sorghum  (grain). 

Flax 

filce 

Tobacco.... 

Peanuts 

Potatoes 

Rye 

Sugarbeets 

Sweetpotatoes... 
Sugarcane 


t: 


:!::;: 


73,918.0 

71.175.0 

67,608.0 

39,358.0 

24,434.0 

14,366.0 

8,534.0 

6,137.0 

4,380.0 

2,135.0 

1.638.0 

1,538.0 

1,508.0 

1,382.0 

747.0 

349.0 

346.0 


1963 


66,728.0 

60,654.0 

45,256.0 

21,757.0 

114,230.0 

28,628.0 

11,538.0 

13,488.0 

3,238.0 

1,769.0 

1,175.0 

1,410.0 

1,361.0 

1,611.0 

1,236.0 

201.0 

586.0 


Change 


-7,190.0 

-10,521.0 

-22,352.0 

-17,601.0 

-10,204.0 

+14.262.0 

+3, 004. 0 

+7,351.0 

-1,142.0 

-366.0 

-463.0 

-128.0 

-147.0 

+229.0 

+489.0 

-148.0 

+240.0 


Cotton 

Hay  (aU) 

Soybeans 

Com  (grain) 

Rice 

Oats 

Tobacco - 

Wheat 

Sorghum  (grain) 

Cowpeas 

Barley 


070.0 

1,230.0 

-84a  0 

946.0 

666.0 

-280.0 

665.0 

2,923.0 

+2,258.0 

620.0 

176.0 

-444.0 

486.0 

426.0 

-60.0 

209.0 

57.0 

-152.0 

105.4 

0 

-105.4 

75.0 

168.0 

+93.0 

22.0 

6.0 

-16.0 

17.0 

3.0 

-14.0 

7.0 

18.0 

+11.0 

DELAWARE 


« Estimated. 

Source:  Annual  summaries,  1953  and  1963,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  USDA. 


Com  (grato) 
Hay  (aU)..-. 
Soybeans.... 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes — 


162.0 

146.0 

-16.0 

71.0 

43.0 

-28.0 

64.0 

204.0 

+140. 0 

55.0 

21.0 

-34.0 

13.0 

11.0 

-2.0 

10.0 

11.0 

+1-2 

8.0 

4.0 

—4.0 

6.6 

9.5 

+2.9 
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FLORIDA 
[In  thousands] 


Crop 

1953 

1963 

Change 

Corn  (crain) 

369.0 
89.0 
70.0 
55.0 
45.0 
45.0 
42.0 
40.0 
24.5 
12.0 
12.0 
0 

353.0 

105.0 

124.0 

48.0 

10.0 

154.0. 

35. 1 

ir,.o 

17.9 

1.7 

45.0 

35.0 

-6.0 

Hay  (all) 

+lfi.0 

Cotton 

-4r>.  0 

Peanuts..    ..        

-7.0 

Velvet  beans 

-35.0 

Suearcane 

+109.0 

Potatoes 

-fi.9 

Oats 

Tobacco 

Sweet  ixjtatoes a. 

Soybeans 

Wheat 

-24.0 
-ti.6 
-10.3 
+33.0 
+35.0 

GEORGL\ 


Com  (grain)... 

Cotton 

Hay  (aU) 

Oats I 

Peanuts 

Velvet  beans 

Wheat 

Tobacco 

Cowpeas  (peas) 

Soybeans 

Sweetpotatoos 

Rve 


2, 391. 0 

1, 737. 0 

1.375.0 

(->39.0 

831.0 

523.0 

659.0 

125.0 

536.0 

481.0 

201.0 

43.0 

160.0 

66.0 

104.1 

71.7 

58.0 

21.0 

50.0 

91.0 

26.0 

13.0 

10.0 

27.0 

-654.  0 

-736.  0 

-308.0 

-534.0 

-55.  0 

-158.0 

-94.0 

-32. 4 

-37.0 

+41.0 

-13.0 

+  17.0 


ILLINOIS 


Corn  (grain) 

Sovl>cans 

Oats 

Hav(all) 

Wheat 

Rye 

Popcorn 

Barley 

Cowpeas  (peas). 
Sorghum  (grain) 


8. 962. 0 

8, 849.  0 

3,751.0 

5.575.0  ! 

3.  no.  0 

1,413.0 

2,603.0 

2,047.0 

2,»03.0 

1, 785. 0 

40.  C 

56.0 

29.0 

12.0 

22.0 

33.0 

10.0 

0 

0 

5.0 

-113.0 

+1.824.0 

-1,697.0 

-556.0 

-318. 0 

+  16.0 

-17.0 

+11.0 

-10.0 

+5.0 


INDIANA 


Com  (grain) 

Soybeans 

Hay  (all) 

Wheat 

Oats 

Rye. 

Popcoai 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Tobacco 

Sorghum  (grain) 


4, 562. 0 

4,612.0 

1, 755. 0 

2,708.0 

1, 740.  0 

1,320.0 

1,64S.0 

1, 330.  0 

1,266.0 

484.0 

60.0 

54.0 

40.  C 

27.0 

22.  u 

32.0 

12.0 

7.0 

9.0 

8.0 

2.0 

10.0 

+80.0 

+953.0 

-4-20. 0 

-318.0 

-782. 0 

-6.  U 

-13.0 

+10.0 

-5.0 

-1.0 

+8.0 


IOWA 


Com  (grain) 

Oats 

Hay  (all) 

Sovl)eans 

Wheat 

Flax 

Popcorn ...^ 


10.647 

10,754 

5.948 

2,800 

3,858 

3,327 

1,597 

3,643 

132 

105  ' 

25 

13 

24 

24 

+107 

-3, 148 

-531 

+2,046 

-27 

-12 

0 


KANSAS 


Wheat 

Hay  (all).. 
Sorghum  (grain). 


11, 573. 0 

2. 182. 0 
1.915.0 


Corn  (grain) I  1.774.0 

Oat.': 1,062.0 

SovlK'ans 496.0 

Barley _ _.  112.0 

Rve 38.0 


8.627.0 

2. 259. 0 

3.700.0 

1,350.0 

344.0 

832.0 

276.0 

1         130. 0 

-2, 946.  0 

+77.0 

+1,785.0 

-424.0 

-71H.0 

+336. 0 

+  164.0 

+9'-'.  0 
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LOUISIANA 
[la  thousands] 


Corn  (grain) 
Hay  (all).... 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Oats...   .__. 

Soybeans 

Barley 

Popcorn 

Rye 

Potatoes 


1,943.0 

1,127.0 

1,748.0 

1,632.0 

326.2 

248.4 

317.0 

145.0 

127.0 

44.0 

90.0 

234.0 

85.0 

47.0 

3Z7 

12.4 

29.0 

11.0 

17.0 

9.0 

-816.0 
-116.0 

-77.8 
-172.0 

-83.0 
+138.0 

-38.0 

-20.3 

--18. 0 

-8.0 


Crop 


Cotton 

Rice 

Corn  (grain)... 

Hay  (.all) 

Sug;ircane 

Swectpotatocs . 

Oats 

Soybeans 

Cowpeas 

Potatoes 

Wheat 


19^.3 

1963 

93.5.0 

521.0 

593.0 

5as.o 

497.0 

238.0 

321.0 

391.0 

301.0 

3jn.o 

96.0 

.58.0 

7.5.0 

30.0 

40.0 

29f..  0 

13.0 

4.0 

11.6 

4.4 

0 

53.0 

Change 


-414.0 

-8,5.0 

-259.0 

+70.0 

+19.0 

-38.0 

-45.0 

+256.0 

-9.0 

-7.2 

+53.0 


MARYLAND 


Hay  (all) 

475.0 
404.0 
257.  0 
95.0 
73.0 
5.5. 0 
45.0 
13.0 

378.0 

400.0 

138.0 

246.0 

87.0 

42.0 

34.5 

19.0 

—97  0 

Corn  (grain) 

—4  0 

Wheat 

Soybeans 

Barley 

Oats 

Tobacco 

Rye 

-U9.0 

+151.0 

+  110 

-13.0 

-10.5 

+6  0 

MICHIGAN 


Hav  (all) 

Wheat 

Com  (grain). 

Oats 

Beans (dry). 

Soybeans 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Sugar  beets... 
Rye 


2, 414. 0 

1,750.0 

1,515.0 

1.060.0 

1,48«.0 

1, 549.  0 

1,380.0 

724. 0 

372.  0 

573.  0 

110.0 

330.0 

68.0 

4.5.0 

.58.0 

46. 2 

47.7 

77.0 

46.0 

44.0 

-6t^.o 

-455.0 

+69.0 

-65»'>.  0 

+201.0 

+22a  0 

-23.0 

-11.8 

+29.3 

-2.0 


.MINNESOTA 


Oats _ 5. 140.0 

Corn  (grain) 4.786.0 

Hay  (all) 3,719.0 

Soybeans I  1,351.0 

Flax I  i.nmn 

Barlev l,Oino 

Wheat I  9<t7.0 

Rye I  12.5.0 

Potatoes I  78.0 

Sugarljeets 63.8 


MISSISSIPPI 


3. 329. 0 

-1,811.0 

5. 124. 0 

+338.0 

3.  .531.0 

-188.0 

2, 377. 0 

+1,026.0 

59-2.  0 

-49S.0 

719.0 

-2S1.0 

877.  0 

-12(1.0 

79.0 

-4fi.0 

107.8 

+29.8 

11«(.0 

+.54.2 

Cotton 

Corn  (grain) 

Hay  (all) 

Oats 

Soybeans 

Rice.. 

Wheat 

Cowpeas  (peas) 
Sweet  [wtatoos.. 
Peanuts 


2,490.0 

1,438.0 

1.394.0 

749.0 

730. 0 

672. 0 

267.0 

70.0 

250.0 

1.317.0 

70.0 

40.0 

4.5.0 

42.0 

25.0 

9.0 

17.0 

14.0 

6.0 

4.0 

-1,052.0 

-645.0 

-58.0 

-197.0 

+1,067.0 

-21.0 

-3.0 

-16,0 

-3.0 

-2.0 


MISSOURI 


Corn  (grain) '  3,624.0 

Hay  (all) I  2,500.0 

Soybeans I  1.824.0 

Wheat I  1.578.0 

Oats 1,254.0 

Cotton..-. 55.5.0 

Barley 96.0 

Sorghum  (grain) 34.0 


3,  .340. 0 

2, 925.  0 

2.  677.  0 

1,191.0 

348.0 

« 34.3.0 

71.0 

209.0 


—284.0 
+425.0 
+853.0 
-387. 0 
-906.0 
— 2Ii  0 
—25.0 
+175.0 


1  Estimated. 


NEBRASKA 


Corn  (grain) 

Hay  (all) 

Wheat 

Oats..-.\. 

Barley. .1 

Sorghum  (grain)... 

Rye 

Soybeans 

Beans  (dry,  edible) 

Suparbects 

Potatoes 

Popcorn 


6, 891. 0 

5,711.0 

3. 8.'->6. 0 

2.331.0 

191.0 

182.0 

136.0 

105.  0 

()8.0 

52.3 

28.0 

17.5 


6.132.0 

4,92,5.0 

2,9.53.0 

942.0 

11.1.0 

1,879.0 

151.0 

326.  0 

,8(1.  0 

82.8 

12.7 

8.0 


-1,759.0 
-786.0 
-903.0 

-i.;«9.o 

-76.0 

+1.697.0 

+  15.0 

+L'21.0 

+1>.0 

+30.5 

-1.5,3 

-9.5 
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A  decade  of  change  in  farm  crops — Harvested  acres  1953-63 — Con. 

80UTK  DAKOTA 
[In  thousands] 


Crop 


1953 


Com  (grain) 

H»y(8U) 

Cotton --- 

Tobacco..*. 

Oats - 

Wheat 

Soybeans.- 

Peanuts 

Sorghum  (grain) 

Potatoes.- 

Sweetpotatoes 

Barley - 


:1; 


1,098.0 

1,164.0 

775.0 

685.4 

418.0 

400.0 

263.0 

177.0 

59.0 

46.0 

45.0 

44.0 


1963 


1,372.0 

693.0 

1377.0 

471.5 

169.0 

235.0 

597.0 

176.0 

47.0 

21.9 

21.0 

71.0 


Change 


Crop 


-626.0 

-471.0 

-398.0 

-213.9 

-249.0 

-165.0 

+334.0 

-1.0 

-12.0 

-24.1 

-24.0 

+27.0 


Hay  (aU) • 

Oats .• 

Corn  (grain) - .• 

Wheat  (all) ■ 

Flax + 

Barley r 

Rye f 

Soybeans f 

Sorghum  (grain) I 

Potatoes 1 

Sugar  beets - — t 


1953 


5,053.0 

3.696.0 

3.566.0 

3.603.0 

696.0 

471.0 

238.0 

87.0 

28.0 

12.6 

4.8 


1963 


Change 


4.358.0 

2, 590. 0 

3, 164. 0 

2,013.0 

600.0 

356.0 

157.0 

149.0 

171.0 

116.0 

12.8 


-695.0 

-1,106.0 

-402.0 

-1,490.0 

-96.0 

-115. 0 

-81.0 

+62.0 

+143. 0 

+103.6 

+8.0 


TENNESSEE 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


Wheat 

Hay(aU) 

Flax 

Barley 

Oats --■ 

Com  (grain). 

Rye 

Potatoes 

Sugar beets.. 
Boybeans — 


3.< 
2,5 
2.( 
1.! 


843.0 

5,624.0 

672.0 

3,471.0 

367.0 

1,855.0 

020.0 

3,233.0 

823.0 

1,852.0 

383.0 

287.0 

197.0 

399.0 

94.0 

116.0 

34.7 

60.6 

23.0 

160.0 

-4,219.0 

-201.0 

-612.0 

+1,213.0 

+29.0 

-96.0 

+202.0 

+22.0 

+16.8 

+137.0 


Cora  (grain)  — 

Hay  (all) 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Oats 

Soybeans 

Tobacco 

Barley 

Rye 


1,694.0 

980.0 

1,571.0 

1,384.0 

94.5.0 

504.0 

305.0 

125.0 

268.0 

61.0 

150.0 

528.0 

114.2 

84.1 

75.0 

28.0 

28.0 

9.0  1 

-714.0 

-187.0 

-441.0 

-180.0 

-207.0 

+378. 0 

-30.1 

-47.0 

-19.0 


TEXAS 


OHIO 


Com  (grain). 

Hay  (all) 

Wheat 

Oats. 


Soybeans 

Potatoes — 

Barley 

Rye. 


Tobacco 

Popcorn 

Sugarbeets 


O 


Wheat 

Hay  (all) 

Cotton 

Sorgftum  (grain). 

Oat.s 

Cora  (grain) 

Peanuts 

Broomcora 

Rye 

Soybeans 

Barley , 


3,358.0 

2,903.0 

-455.0 

2, 597. 0 

1,907.0 

-690.0 

2,384.0 

1,402.0 

-982. 0 

1,129.0 

775.0 

-354.0 

1,036.0 

1,755.0 

+719. 0 

24.0 

14.0 

-10.0 

20.0 

29.0 

+9.0 

20.0 

26.0 

+6.0 

17.0 

14.0 

-3.0 

15.0 

8.0 

-7.0 

14.0 

29.0 

+16.0 

Cotton 

Sorghum  (grain) 

Wheat 

Corn  (grain) 

Hav(aU) 

Oats 

Rice 

Peanuts 

Flax. 

Barley 

Cowpeas  (peas) 

Broomcorn 

Rye 

Sweetpotatoes 

Potatoes 

Soybeans 


000.0 

836.0 

710.0 

858.0 

473.0 

450.0 

674.0 

299.0 

124.0 

90.0 

61.0 

49.0 

35.0 

30.0 

23.0 

0.0 


6,875.0 

6, 772.  0 

2,321.0 

863.0 

1.980.0 

667.0 

457.0 

270.0 

127.0 

180.0 

49.0 

20.0 

27.0 

14.0 

18.9 

34.0 


-3. 126. 0 

+2, 936. 0 

'    -389.0 

-995.0 

+507.0 

-783.0 

•:-117.0 

-29.0 

+3.0 

+90.0 

-12.0 

-29.0 

-8.0 

-16.0 

-4.1 

+84.0 


itLAHOMA 


I 


898.0 

467. 0 

010.0 

613.0 

.539.0 

369.0 

120.0 

97.0 

95.0 

50.0 

39.0 


3,591.0 

1, 485. 0 

675.0 

740.0 

217.0 

123.0 

116.0 

42.0 

69.0 

1,50.0 

383.0 


VIRGINIA 


-2.307.0 

+18.0 

-4.36. 0 

+127.0 

-322.0 

-246.0 

-4.0 

-55.0 

-26.0 

+100.0 

+344. 0 


Hay  (all) 

Cora  (grain)... 

Wheat 

Soybeans 

Oats 

Tobacco 

Peanuts 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Cotton 

Sweetpotatoes.- 


1,367.0 

1,060.0 

775.0 

454.0 

339.0 

179.0 

167.0 

350.0 

156.0 

58.0 

128.0 

89.6 

107.0 

104.0 

87.0 

90.0 

36.0 

29.4 

30.0 
19.0 

14.0 
20.0 

-307. 0 

-321.0 

-160.0 

+183.0  \ 

-98.  O*' 

-38.4 

-3.0 

+3.0 

-6.6 

-16.0 

+1.0 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

4 


Cotton 

Corn  (grain) 

Oats 

Hay  (all) 

Wheat 

Sovbeans 

Tobacco 

Cowpeas  (i)eas). 
Sweetpotatoos... 


WISCONSIN 


1,175.0 

1.537.0 

1,128.0 

526.0 

658.0 

175.0 

443.0 

332.0 

202.0 

70.0 

130.0 

710.0 

1>2.0 

80.0 

62.0 

14.0 

27.0 

8.6 

-638.0 

-602.0 

-483.0 

-111.0 

-132.0 

+580.0 

-42.0 

-48.0 

-18.5 


Hay  (aU).... 

Oats 

Com  (grain) 

Barley 

Wheat 

Potatoes 

Sovbeans 

Rye 


3,927.0 

4.009.0 

2.963.0 

2.162.0 

1,558.0 

1.502.0 

80.0 

28.0 

70.0 

66.0 

61.0 

53.0 

56.0 

109.0 

46.0 

30.0 

+82.0 
-791.0 
-56.0 
-52.0 
-14.0 
-8.0 
+53.0 
-16.0 


'  Estimated. 

THE    NEW    POVERTY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  of 
you  ever  doubted  the  need  for  the  new 
poverty  program  last  spring  and  summer 
when  it  was  being  considered  by  this 
body,  the  proof  is  in.  During  the  last 
6  weeks,  nearly  150,000  young  boys  and 


girls  have  written  to  the  new  poverty 
program.  Every  day  now  more  than 
6,000  new  requests  are  received. 

Here  is  explicit  proof  that  this  pro- 
gram is  needed  and  that  poor  boys  and 
girls  are  ready  to  respond. 

The  President's  message  on  poverty, 
which  was  forwarded  to  the  Congress  to- 
day, should  be  studied  carefully  by  every 
Member.  For  in  that  message  and  in 
the  programs  proposed  lie  the  hopes  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  teenage  boys 
and  girls  who  need  more  education  and 
training,  who  have  come  to  recognize 
that  fact  and  who  are  looking  for  some 
way,  some  chance,  to  get  ahead. 


EDUCATION    IS    KEY   TO    ELIMINA- 
TION OF  POVERTY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact 
and  it  is  a  cliche  that  education  is  the 
key  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  in  this 
great  land.    By  repetition,  the  statement 
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of  this  fact  has  perhaps  lost  force  but 
let  me  say  it  again  in  the  hope  of  fresh 
Impressions:  Education  is  the  key  to  the 
elimination  of  poverty. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  Amer- 
ica have  responded  splendidly  to  the  call 
for  help:  More  than  600  of  them  have 
applied  for  grants  from  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  order  to  con- 
duct work-study  programs. 

These  programs,  as  you  know,  provide 
part-time  jobs  on  and  off  the  campus  for 
students  from  needy  families,  who,  with- 
out added  income  would  have  to  leave 
school. 

To  date,  applications  from  some  500 
institutions  of  higher  learning  for  work- 
study  funds  have  been  approved. 

Thousands  of  students  will  now  be  able 
to  complete  their  education  and  add 
their  talents  and  energies  to  the  human 
resources  of  the  Nation  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  our  continuing  progress. 


POVERTY  FRUSTRATES  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  OP  NATION  AT  SEVERAL 
LEVELS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pov- 
erty not  of  their  own  making  frustrates 
the  young  people  of  the  Nation  at  sev- 
eral levels.  The  way  to  higher  education 
is  barred  to  many  young  men  and 
women  because  they  cannot  afford  even 
the  time  to  pursue  it.  The  college  and 
university  work-study  program  now 
holds  out  to  them  the  hope  of  fulfill- 
ment. So  far,  grants  have  been  awarded 
to  nearly  500  institutions  in  46  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico.  They  will  allow  approximately 
35,000  students  from  needy  families  to 
go  to,  or  to  stay  in,  college.  We  must 
see  that  the  Great  Society  is  not  de- 
prived of  the  contributions  of  these  and 
other  young  men  and  women  of  high 
promise. 


PRESIDENT'S  FARSIGHTED  MES- 
SAGE ON  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
POVERTY  STRICKEN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Byrne]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  1  year  ago,  when  our 
Chief  Executive  sent  to  this  body  a  hu- 
mane and  farsighted  message  on  the 
problems  of  the  poverty  stricken  of  our 
nation  there  was  much  ridicule  and 
doubt  expressed  by  certain  members  of 
this  body  and  the  editorial  writers  of  the 
press. 


Many  people  doubted  that  poverty 
could  be  eliminated.  "The  poor  ye  shall 
always  have  with  you,"  they  quoted. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  prophets  of  gloom 
and  doom  told  our  grandfathers  that 
smallpox,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
polio  would  always  be  with  us. 

But  in  just  a  few  months,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  war  on  poverty  has 
won  significant  battles.  Meaningful  bat- 
tles. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  lack  of  edu- 
cation is  the  same  to  poverty  as  the  lack 
of  a  new  vaccine  is  to  the  most  dreadful 
diseases.  And  with  the  weapons  this 
Congress  provided  through  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  we  have  pro- 
vided the  means  for  100,000  young  dis- 
advantaged Americans  to  lift  themselves 
by  their  own  bootstraps  and  become 
worthwhile  trained  and  educated  Ameri- 
can citizens.  How  is  this  being  done? 
Through  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

In  a  society  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  complex,  we  have  created  an  or- 
ganization through  which  Americans  can 
help  Americans.  A  domestic  person-to- 
person  program.  How  is  this  being  done  ? 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds 
are  becoming  VISTA  volunteers  to  work 
in  the  slums,  and  on  Indian  reservations, 
and  rural  commvmities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on  poverty  can 
be  won.  It  must  be  won.  We  should  not 
cease  fire  in  this  war  until  every  Ameri- 
can, in  our  generation  and  in  the  genera- 
tions of  future  Americans,  has  the  op- 
portunity to  rise  out  of  poverty  and  re- 
alize the  dignity  that  is  his  God-given 
right. 

YOUTH  JOINS  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
young  people  who  need  help  are  respond- 
ing at  rates  unheard  of  except  in  time 
of  war.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work  have  applied  since  January  1,  and 
applications  are  coming  in  at  6,000  per 
day  to  join  the  Job  Corps.  Thousands 
are  signed  up  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  a 
program  of  far-reaching  significance, 
both  for  young  people  on  the  brink  of 
personal  failure  and  for  the  neighbor- 
hoods they  live  in.  Thirty-seven  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  projects  in  23 
States  are  getting  underway.  They  will 
make  jobs  available  to  41,045  young  men 
and  women  and  will  make  a  telling  con- 
tribution to  other  antif>overty  projects  of 
the  neighborhoods.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately 50,000  young  people  will  get 
jobs  this  summer  that  they  need  if  they 
are  to  return  to  school  in  the  fall.  This 
effort  is  a  basic  and  a  hopeful  one.  It 
must  be  sustained  and  accelerated. 


Skeptics  who  thought  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  will  not  help  themselves 
when  given  a  chance,  underestimate  the 
desire  of  everyone  to  be  somebody  and 
participate  in  the  American  dream,  if 
we  must  build  more  facilities  to  take  care 
of  these  youths  who  want  to  succeed,  this 
will  be  the  best  investment  we  can  make. 
Every  youth  we  help  escape  from  pov- 
erty will  not  only  save  taxpayers  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  relief  costs,  but  help 
these  young  Americans  realize  their  full 
potential. 


THE  HUMAN  SCRAP  HEAP 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pages 
of  our  newspapers  are  literally  full  of 
reports  that  our  young  people  are  con- 
signed inevitably  to  the  human  scrap 
heap;  that  they  possess  neither  the  will 
nor  the  way  to  contribute  to  this  Nation's 
reservoir  of  human  resources.  There 
have  been  reports  that  the  problem  of 
crime  in  the  streets  is  one  that  can 
be  resolved  only  by  sending  more 
delinquents  to  jail. 

But  I  call  to  your  attention,  and  to  the 
attention  of  this  honorable  body,  the  fact 
that  in  the  6  weeks  since  the  first  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  '  Corps  was  established, 
imder  the  administration  of  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  and  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  more 
than  350  young  people  in  the  city  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  have  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram and  have  gone  to  work.  They  are 
employed  in  useful,  productive  occupa- 
tions— as  sign  painters,  as  nurses'  aids, 
as  rtiGtor  vehicle  repairmen,  as  gardeners 
and  hn  a  host  of  other  areas  of  employ- 
ment. 

I  would  further  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  nearly  200  of  those  young 
persons  enrolled  in  the  Newark  program 
have  returned  to  school — this  time  to 
night  classes,  while  working  20  to  30 
hours  each  week  during  the  daytime 
hours. 

This  is  but  a  small  sample  of  what  we 
expect  to  take  place  at  nearly  40  such 
centers  in  urban  areas  all  over  the  United 
States. 

THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  the  war  on  poverty 
has  demonstrated  beyond  even  the 
slightest  doubt,  that  the  capacity  of 
Americans  for  human  compassion  is  lim- 
itless.   I  call  to  your  attention  a  recent 
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letter  written  to  the  President  by  a  man 
In  South  Lyon,  Mich.  He  owns  a  modest 
hotel  in  that  small  town  and  his  means 
are  similarly  modest. 

But  he  wrote,  in  part: 

I  have  two  old  gentlemen  staying  with  me 
for  the  last  couple  of  years.  Their  Income  Is 
180  per  month.  I  had  been  charging  them 
t30  a  month,  which  didn't  leave  them  much 
to  live  on.  But  your  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram sounded  so  good,  I  decided  to  start  my 
own  So  I  quit  charging  them  rent,  and  they 
are  happy  about  It,  and  it  makes  me  feel 
good,  too. 

The  hotelman's  letter  continued: 

So  Mr.  President,  Just  keep  on  doing  a 
terrifically  good  Job  that  you  are  and  If  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure. 

This,  then,  is  the  voice  of  human  com- 
passion which  is  alive  and  vibrant  in  our 
land.  This  is  the  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty. 

It  is  being  repeated  and  amplified  like 
a  crescendo  everywhere. 


THE  JOB  CORE^S 

Mr.  ALBERT.  IMr.  Spe$iker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thh  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tremendous  and  swelling  re- 
sponse from  young  people  throughout 
the  Nation  who  are  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work,  and  who  want  to  forge  new  op- 
portunities for  themselves  by  joining  the 
Job  Corps,  points  up  both  the  need  of  the 
present  and  the  hope  of  the  future.  As 
of  this  morning,  121,684  young  men  and 
women  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  sent  in  opportunity  post  cards 
telling  of  their  interest  in  volunteering. 
They  are  knocking  at  the  door.  It  must 
be  opened. 

THE     COMMUNITY     ACTION     PRO- 
GRAM OP  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  ALBERTS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ifclie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gilligan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temipore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  statistics  released  to  me  on  the 
community  action  program  of  the  war  on 
poverty  paint  an  impressive  picture. 

In  my  opinion,  the  response  to  this  pro- 
gram in  the  few  months  of  its  operation 
has  been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
voluntary  community  support  of  a  na- 
tional program  in  times  of  relative  peace. 

Within  100  days  following  passage  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
more  than  1,000  community  action 
groups  were  activated  by  local  initiative. 
And  I  am  told  many  others  are  being 
formed.  Involved  in  these  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  prominent  industrial,  busi- 


ness, and  civic  leaders  who  are  giving 
freely  of  their  time  and  resources  to 
make  the  war  on  poverty  a  hometown 
fight. 

In  this  period,  152  separate  war  on 
poverty  projects  have  been  put  into  oper- 
ation in  virtually  every  State.  These 
projects  are  already  touching  the  lives 
of  millions  in  over  90  percent  of  cities 
of  over  50,000  population,  165  rural 
areas,  and  3  Indian  reservations.  Some 
400  additional  programs  are  being  proc- 
essed and  more  applications  are  being 
received  every  day. 

Preschool  programs,  which  strike  at 
the  roots  of  the  poverty,  dropout,  and  ju- 
venile delinquency  problems,  are  becom- 
ing operational  in  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
New  Haven,  Devils  Lake,  .N.  Dak.,  Wash- 
ington Coamty,  Va.,  Los  Angeles,  Mil- 
waukee, Corpus  Christi,  Chicago,  and 
Cincinnati.  Some  9,000  deprived  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  3  and  5  are 
already  benefiting  from  these  programs. 
The  poor  themselves  are  becoming  in- 
volved and  interested  in  their  local  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  organizations. 
Every  community  action  group  includes 
representatives  of  the  poor  themselves. 
There  are  now  3,000  nonprofessional 
aids — the  poor  themselves — working  di- 
rectly in  local  programs.  By  summer, 
it  is  estimated  there  will  be  15,000  poor 
employed  in  the  self-help  programs. 

Compared  to  the  need  this  program 
must  fulfill  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  this 
is  just  the  beginning.  But  it  is  a  most 
impressive  beginning,  nevertheless. 


PROBLEMS  OF  DESTITUTE  ADULTS 
RECEIVING  ATTENTION  IN  THE 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
special  problems  of  destitute  adults  are 
receiving  special  attention  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
the  urlemployed  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. Twenty-six  work-experience  proj- 
ects in  13  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  been,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being,  funded.  The  25,000 
unemployed  who  will  participate  have 
an  estimated  78,000  dependents.  Con- 
sequently, about  103,500  people  will 
benefit.  These  projects  are  closely  tied 
in  with  adult  basic  education  programs, 
which  strike  at  the  problems  of  illiteracy. 
These  programs  make  a  direct  offer  of 
opportunity  in  the  present.  Their  indi- 
rect benefits  in  the  future  are  incal- 
culable, but  vital. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  MEN- 
TAL RETARDATION  FACILITIES 
AND  COMMUNITY  MENTAL 

HEALTH      CENTERS     CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1963 


Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogartt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  amend  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963  to  authorize  assistance 
in  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  stafSng 
the  community  mental  health  centers — 
an  approach  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  long 
neglected  and  national  problem. 

As  you  know,  the  act  already  provides 
for  grants  to.  the  States  for  construction 
of  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  centers.  It  also  authorizes  grants 
to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  commu- 
nity plans  for  these  facilities.  It  does 
not,  however,  provide  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral  support  of  the  initial  staffing  of  these 
centers  with  competently  trained  scien- 
tific and  technical  persormel.  A  provi- 
sion to  this  effect,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
ported, was  to  have  been  part  of  the  act, 
but  was  deleted  in  the  final  version. 

One  of  the  foremost  problems  now  fac- 
ing the  communities  which  have  begun 
planning  and  constructing  mental  health 
centers  is  how  they  are  going  to  operate 
and  maintain  these  centers  once  con- 
struction is  completed. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  financial  burden  of  assuming 
new  responsibilities  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill  will  be  more  than  many  com- 
munities can  shoulder.  There  is  the  al- 
ready heavy  burden  of  the  State  mental 
hospital  system  and  many  demands  in 
other  areas.  Even  in  communities  that 
can  assume  new  financial  responsibilities 
there  will  be  delays  in  putting  mental 
health  centers  into  operation  because  of 
the  difl&culty  of  raising  fvmds  to  staff 
them. 

We  cannot  afford  any  delays  in  rem- 
edying this  situation.  If  we  aid  planning 
and  construction  while  withholding 
funds  with  which  the  centers  could  sus- 
tain themselves  during  the  first  diflBcult 
years,  we  will  starve  the  child  after 
teaching  it  to  walk. 

This  is  then,  yet  another  case  which 
points  to  the  necessity  of  looking  at  the 
whole  problem  and  formulating  a  com- 
plete, rather  than  partial  solution.  Of 
what  value  are  buildings,  however  well 
planned  and  constructed,  without  suffi- 
cient, expert  staff  to  carry  out  their  pur- 
pose and  function? 

We  must  provide  financial  support  to 
initially  staff  these  commuryty  mental 
health  centers.  A  bill  with  provisions  for 
this  assistance  has  already  been  intro- 
duced to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hill,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama. 
The  bill  which  I  place  before  you  today, 
in  identical  provisions,  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  meet  a  por- 
tion of  the  costs  of  compensation  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  for  the 
initial  operation  of  new  community 
mental  health  centers  or  of  new  services 
in  community  mental  health  centers. 
These  grants  are  to  be  awarded  over  a 
period  of  4  years  and  3  months  and  are 
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to  be  paid  on  a  formula  basis  in  which 
sums  regularly  decrease  over  the  period 
of  the  grant. 

When  the  late  President  Kennedy  sug- 
gested to  the  88th  Congress  what  should 
be  done  to  meet  the  problems  of  mental 
illness)  and  mental  retardation,  he  pro- 
posed B  three-part  program.  Two  legs  of 
that  ttipod  were  authorized  by  the  88th 
Congress — grants  to  the  States  for  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  grants  for  preliminary  plan- 
ning of  these  centers.  We  cannot  let  the 
whole  program  fall  because  of  the  failure 
to  provide  the  third  leg  of  this  tripod — 
short  term  project  grants  for  initial 
staffing.  The  late  President  knew  this — 
and  included  it  in  his  request  to  the 
Congress. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  great 
momentum  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  movement  must  not  be 
lost  because  of  the  Federal  Government's 
failure  to  provide  adequate  support.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  meet  this  need 
swiftly  and  boldly — in  a  mood  and  man- 
ner to  match  the  version  of  our  martyred 
President. 


United  Nations  has  sufficient  stability  to 
enforce  its  own  regulations. 

The  peacekeeping  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  are  important  to  the 
whole  world  in  this  age  of  turmoil.  We 
can  permit  a  few  nations  to  break  up  the 
organization  and  let  loose  chaos  inter- 
nationally, or  we  can  take  a  fiirm  stand 
in  favor  of  a  procedure  that  has  already 
proved  its  effectiveness.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  recalcitrant  nation 
would  carry  its  opposition  to  the  point 
of  withdrawal  from  the  league.  Every 
one  of  them  needs  its  services  as  much 
as  the  compliant  nations  need  them. 
They  will  not  get  out  from  under  a  shield 
which  covers  most  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  talk  of  some  form  of  compromise 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation.  A  compromise  is  an  expres- 
sion of  weakness.  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
stated  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  his  usual  masterful  manner.  The 
Congress  should  support  him  with  all  the 
vigor  at  its  command.  A  determined 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  car- 
ried the  issue  in  1789.  The  situation  Is 
in  need  of  equal  firmness  today. 


UNITED  NATIONS  ASSESSMENTS  IN 
ARREARS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  13  na- 
tions out  of  more  than  a  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  are  holding 
up  action  in  that  body  by  refusing  to  pay 
their  legal  assessments.  The  majority 
against  them  15  7  to  1.  In  any  leg- 
islative body,  seldom  can  so  few  subvert 
the  purposes  of  so  many. 

Membership  in  the  United  Nations  was 
sought  and  accepted  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  The  rules  of  the  organization  are 
clear  and  unequivocal.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  has  put  forward  the  only  in- 
terpretation that  can  be  placed  on  them. 
The  defaulting  nations  must  pay  up  or 
accept  the  responsibility  for  wrecking  the 
league.  The  International  Qourt  agrees 
that  the  assessments  are  legal  and  bind- 
ing. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Con- 
federation of  American  States  during 
and  after  the  Revolutionary  War  en- 
countered exactly  the  same  problem.  It 
could  command,  but  it  could  not  compel 
obedience.  Our  forefathers  had  the 
nerve  and  the  wisdom  to  fashion  a  sys- 
tem that  could  rule  as  well  as  advise. 
In  doing  so,  they  averted  a  real  crisis. 

The  overdue  assessments  amount  to 
an  insignificant  sum,  $136  million.  No 
one  claims  inability  to  pay.  The  excuse 
offered  by  the  defaulting  nations  is  only 
that  they  did  not  agree  with  the  purposes 
for  which  the  assessments  were  being 
spent.  No  organization  can  operate  on 
such  a  principle.  The  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  is  in  financial  straits  be- 
cause of  nonpayment  is  besidB  the  point. 
The  real  question  is  whether  or  not  the 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  OP  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
proposed  budget  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
indicates  that  the  Department  intends 
to  expend  approximately  $837  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  of  this  re- 
quest includes  Interior  Department  su- 
pervision of  Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Office  of  Coal  Reserve,  Minerals 
Exploration,  Oil  and  Gas,  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Office  of  Saline 
Water,  Office  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
search, National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

It  is  proposed  that  of  the  $837  million, 
the  Department  of  Interior  spend  some 
$689  million  in  the  United  States  for  the 
above  programs. 

As  Congressman  at  Large  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  me 
to  note  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  reserved  but  0.5  percent  of  its 
forthcoming  budget  for  programs  within 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  to  the  fact  that  Ohio 
ranks  sixth  insofar  as  the  dollar  amount 
of  revenue  received  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  taxes.  The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  Service  reported  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1965, 
Ohio  contributed  $6,693,373,000  of  the 
operating  revenue  of  the  Government, 
ranking  behind  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  California,  and  New  York. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Ohio  is  in  desperate  need 
of  Federal  assistance  Insofar  as  the  de- 
velopment of  recreational  areas  and 
parks.  Ohio  is  unable,  alone,  to  arrest 
the  destruction  of  its  water  resources  and 
to  cope  with  the  destruction  of  commer- 
cial fisheries  in  the  State  and  the  attend- 
ant destruction  of  sport  fishing  and  wild- 
life activities.  I  am  amazed  that  De- 
partment of  Interior  can  be  so  uncon- 
cerned as  to  Ohio's  needs.  In  the  forth- 
coming proposed  budget,  Ohio  has  lieen 
relegated  to  the  34th  position  on  expend- 
itures and  shall  receive  but  $3,698,500. 

While  Ohio's  tax  contributions  practi- 
cally parallel  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  will  receive  $23  million  un- 
der the  Interior  Department  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inadequacies  of  tlie 
Interior  Department  program  insofar  as 
my  State  is  concerned  is  quite  apparent 
and  it  is  equally  apparent  to  me  that 
there  has  been  an  historical  discrimina- 
tion against  the  interests  of  Ohio  in  the 
Interior  Department  allocations  each 
year. 

In  my  judgment,  and  with  all  respect 
for  the  fine  work  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  this  Depart- 
ment's activities  have  been  historically 
directed  toward  the  western  States  of 
our  Union.  This  Department  should  not 
be  a  plaything  for  western  legislators, 
and,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  change  the  tune  from 
"Home  on  the  Range"  to  "Beautiful 
Ohio." 

A  BILL  PRO'VTDING  ADDITIONAL 
FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TIONS FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY 
AND  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 
AND  FOR  THOSE  SUPPORTING  A 
DEPENDENT  WHO  IS  BLIND  OR 
PHYSICALLY  OR  MENTALLY  IN- 
CAPABLE OF  CARING  FOR  HIM- 
SELF 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments in  support  of  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced which  will  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  granting  an  addi- 
tional $600  Federal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion to  a  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  who  is 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  car- 
ing for  himself  plus  an  additional  exemp- 
tion for  the  person  who  is  supporting 
such  a  dependent  who  is  blind  or  physi- 
cally or  mentally  handicapped. 

Our  present  tax  laws  already  allow  an 
additional  $600  personal  exemption  for 
taxpayers — or  their  wives  or  husbands 
if  a  joint  return  is  filed — suffering  a  cer- 
tain specified  degree  of  blindness.  How- 
ever, this  exemption  does  not  apply  t" 
those  supportinc  blind  dependents,  as 
for  example,  a  child. 

My  bill  would  simply  grant  this  addi- 
tional $600  exemption  to  those  suffering 
the  most  severe  disability— those  who 
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are  neither  physically  nor  mentally  able 
to  care  for  themselves.  It  would  further 
provide  this  same  relief  to  those  tax- 
payers who  support  the  blind  or  other 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. 

At  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  determme 
precisely  just  how  many  individuals 
would  stand  to  benefit  from  enactment 
of  my  bill.  It  is  known  that  110,159  in- 
dividuals claimed  exemption  for  blind- 
ness under  existing  law  in  filing  their  in- 
come tax  returns  for  1962.  My  bill  would 
add  to  this  number  each  blind  dependent 
who  must  rely  on  others  for  their 
financial  support. 

Similarly,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  many  individuals  are  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  incapable  of  caring  for 
themselves.  However,  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  a  random  survey  based 
upon  household  interviews  conducted 
during  the  period  from  July  1959  through 
June  1961  estimated  that  3,974,000  or 
nearly  4  million  persons  were  physi- 
cally or  mentally  limited  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  were  unable  to  work,  keep 
house,  or  go  to  school. 

I  am  sponsoring  this  legislation  pri- 
marily for  humanitarian  reasons.  It  will 
give  some  measure  of  relief  to  persons  in 
these  unfortunate  circumstances,  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  un- 
able to  five  a  normal  life  and  take  care 
of  themselves.  It  will  also  grant  relief 
to  those  struggling  under  the  heavy  fi- 
nancial burden  of  supporting  these  se- 
verely handicapped  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  in  all  good 
conscience  ignore  the  financial  plight 
which  faces  so  many  handicapped  Amer- 
icans today.  We  must  delay  no  longer 
in  taking  action  providing  additional  as- 
sistance to  these  needy  and  worthy  in- 
dividuals who  are  struggling  against 
many  odds  to  make  ends  meet. 
Few  of  us  who  are  in  more  fortunate 
•  circumstances  fully  realize  the  hardships 
which  face  these  people.  While  their 
earning  power  is  cut  off,  the  expenses  of 
these  handicapped  individuals  are 
greatly  increased  because  of  their  af- 
flictions. 

Let  me  just  briefly  mention  some  of  the 
additional  costs  which  these  people  must 
bear.    Many  of  them  must  have  constant 
medical   treatment   and  therapy.    And 
this  expense  must  be  continued  in  order 
to  rehabilitate  them,  if  at  all  possible, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  lead  more 
normal  and  useful  lives.    Unless  some- 
one is  at  home  to  care  for  them,  an  at- 
tendant or  practical  nurse  must  be  en- 
gaged to  cook,  feed,  and  care  for  them. 
Equipment  such  as  wheelchairs,  crutches, 
braces,  artificial  limbs,  and  other  pros- 
thetic devices  must  be  purchased.    These 
wear  out  from  time  to  time  and  have  to 
be  repaired  or  replaced.    It  is  frequently 
necessary  to  rent  more  expensive  apart- 
ments either  on  the  ground  floor  or  with 
elevator  service  for  those  unable  to  climb 
stairs.    Also,  special  alterations  must  be 
made  in  houses,  providing  ramps,  widen- 
ing doors,  and  so  forth,  for  wheelchair 
patients.    Drugs  and  medicines  cause  a 
further    continuing    drain    upon    one's 
limited  funds.    It  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  engage  taxicabs  for  the  many 


visits  which  must  be  made  to  the  doctor 
or  to  the  physical  therapist.  Finally, 
wear  and  tear  on  clothing  from  constant 
friction  caused  by  braces,  crutches,  and 
prosthetic  devices  is  considerable  and 
requires  extra  tailoring  or  early  replace- 
ment. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  will  enable  these 
handicapped  persons  or  those  supporting 
them  to  better  meet  their  rising  expenses. 
Present  exemptions  are  simply  not  suf- 
ficient to  provide  them  with  a  minimvmi 
decent  standard  of  living.  These  tax 
savings  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
enjoy  a  little  more  financial  security  and 
possibly  a  few  more  of  the  comforts  of 
life. 

To  meet  the  compelling  need  of  these 
Individuals,  therefore,  I  am  requesting 
that  prompt  action  be  taken  enacting  my 
bill  which  will  grant  handicapped  in- 
dividuals and  those  supporting  them  this 
additional  income  tax  exemption. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DEAL- 
ING WITH  CONFLICT-OF-INTER- 
EST PROBLEMS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
a  statement  of  the  financial  holdings  of 
myself  and  my  wife  as  of  December  31, 
1964. 

I  have  taken  this  action  because  I  feel 
there  is  important  need  that  public  con- 
fidence be  affirmed  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  not  using  their  public  office 
for  private  gain.  Also,  difficult  problems 
of  conflict  o^nterest  frequently  arise  as 
to  voting  by^  Member  of  Congress  on 
matters  in  which  he  has  a  personal  in- 
terest. I  feel  that  the  best  resolution  of 
these  problems  lies  in  full  disclosure  of 
the  Member's  personal  involvements  and 
that  there  should  be  legislation  requir- 
ing such  disclosure.  I  plan  to  introduce 
a  bill  covering  this  situation,  but  pending 
passage  of  appropriate  legislation,  I  am 
making  this  voluntary  disclosure,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  done  in  the 

past. 

There  are  related  problems  of  more 
direct  potential  conflict  arising  out  of 
Members'  committee  work  in  which  we 
deal  directly  with  sponsorship  and  draft- 
ing legislation.  In  these  areas  more 
stringent  measures  are  necessary  which 
I  shall  also  cover  in  future  legislation. 
In  the  meantime,  I  have  attempted  to 
dispose  of  any  holdings  that  would  pre- 
sent a  conflict  of  interest  in  connection 
with  my  committee  work  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  ^ 

To  avoid  any  possible  conflict  of  in- 
terest arising  out  of  my  association  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  WUliam  J.  Kridel, 
100  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y..  I 
have  dissolved  that  association  and  am 
no  longer  engaging  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law. 


With  respect  to  any  situations  not 
covered  by  the  above  actions  or  in  which 
there  may  arise  in  the  future  a  vote  or 
official  action  which  would  involve  any 
direct  personal  interest,  I  shall,  of  course, 
either  disqualify  myself  from  voting  or 
acting  or  dispose  of  any  holdings  which 
may  have  generated  such  a  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  apply  a  very  strict 
standard  of  conduct  to  the  executive 
branch  to  require  its  members  to  avoid 
possible  conflicts  of  interest.  In  many 
cases,  these  regulations  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion too  harsh,  requiring  immense  per- 
sonal sacriflce  to  perform  public  service. 
Too  frequently,  the  most  capable  private 
executives  are  lost  to  Government  serv- 
ice by  reason  of  the  severity  of  these 
restrictions  and  I  think  disclosure  re- 
quirements might  better  be  substituted. 
I  shall  work  toward  this  end.  But  what- 
ever restrictions  we  apply  to  the  execu- 
tive we  should  most  certainly  apply  to 
ourselves,  for  we,  even  more  than  they, 
are  responsible  for  the  public  trust. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  what  I  hope  will  be- 
come the  Campaign  Finance  Act  of 
1965— a  bill  first  proposed  by  our  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy— to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  improved  reporting  and 
supervision  of  the  financing  of  political 
campaigns,  coupled  with  a  system  of  in- 
centives for  broad  participation  in  the 
financing  of  such  campaigns. 

The  bill  embodies  the  legislative  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  October  1961.  While  those 
recommendations  were  limited  to  cam- 
paigns for  President  and  Vice  President, 
the  Commission  noted  in  its  report  that 
"the  measures  we  proposed  would  have 
a  desirable  effect  on  all  political  fund- 
raising."  Therefore,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  today  apply  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  as  well. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  candi- 
dates and  parties  must  have  the  finan- 
cial means  to  bring  their  views  to  the 
public.  At  the  same  time,  the  mounting 
costs  of  reaching  the  electorate  put  great 
financial  burdens  on  candidates  and  the 
parties  they  represent. 

These  burdens  must  not  force  candi- 
dates for  pubUc  office  to  depend  either  on 
large  contributions  from  those  with  spe- 
cial interests,  or  in  the  alternative,  on 
personal  or  family  fortunes.  Nor  should 
these  substantial  costs  bar  qualified  can- 
didates from  seeking  public  office  simply 
because  the  aforementioned  sources  are 
not  available  to  them,  either  by  choice 
of  circiunstance. 

It  is  essential  that  we  broaden  the  base 
of  financial  support  for  candidates  and 
parties.  The  tax  incentive  program  in 
my  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  political 
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giving  "just  as  educational  and  charitable 
contributions  have  been  encouraged  for 
years  through  tax  benefits. 

I  propose  a  system  of  tax  incentives 
for  political  contributions  which  offers 
two  alternatives  to  the  taxpayer:  First, 
a  tax  credit  against  Federal  income  tax 
for  50  percent  of  contributions  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $10  In  credits  a  year;  and, 
second,  a  tax  deduction  for  political  con- 
tributions for  the  full  amount  of  the 
contribution  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000 
per  tax  return  per  year. 

The  contributions  eligible  for  tax 
benefits  would  include  those  made  to  any 
National.  State,  or  local  committee,  asso- 
ciation, or  organization  which  accepts 
contributions  or  makes  expenditures  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election 
of  a  bona  fide  candidate  or  candidates. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  authorize 
the  Postmaster  General  to  provide  each 
candidate  nominated  by  a  qualified 
political  party  one  nonredeemable 
postage  stamp  to  cover  first-class  post- 
age for  each  registered  voter  eligible  to 
ca.st  a  vote  for  that  candidate's  election. 

A  qualified  political  party,  under  the 
terms  of  this  section,  means  one  which 
in  the  last  preceding  presidential  elec- 
tion presented  candidates  or  electors  for 
such  offices  on  the  official  election  ballot 
of  10  or  more  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  also  is  based  on 
President  Kennedy's  well-founded  asser- 
tion that  "full  and  effective  disclosure  is 
the  best  way  to  control  both  excessive 
contributions  and  unlimited  expendi- 
tures." 

To  that  end,  my  bill  requires  candi- 
dates, committees,  and  individuals  .to  file 
with  the  Comptroller  General  periodic 
reports  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. The  majority  of  such  reports 
would  be  made  at  those  stages  where 
they  will  best  protect  the  public  against 
abuses — during  the  actual  period  of  po- 
litical campaigning.  Reports  would  be 
made  on  January  1  of  each  year,  between 
the  10th  and  20th  days  of  March.  June, 
and  September.  15  days  and  5  days  be- 
fore election  day.  and  30  days  after  elec- 
tion day. 

Finally,  my  bill  requires  that  all  re- 
ports be  submitted  to  a  Registry  of  Elec- 
tion Finance  to  be  established  within  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  Regis- 
try would  have  responsibility  to  receive, 
examine,  tabulate,  summarize,  publicize, 
and  preserve  the  reported  data.  This 
proposal,  too,  was  recommended  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs. 

The  need  for  reform  of  the  laws  on 
campaign  financing  has  not  lessened 
since  the  report  of  President  Kennedy's 
Commission.  What  our  late  President 
said  in  transmitting  the  Commission's 
recommendations  to  Congress  on  May  29, 
1962,  still  applies  today: 

The  problems  of  political  finance  are  not 
limited  to  any  political  party,  but  are  com- 
mon to  all,  and  all  will  benefit  from  action 
on  the  legislation  herewith  transmitted.  En- 
actment of  these  proposals  will  go  a  long 
way  to  improve  the  political  climate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  today  will  have  broad  biparti- 
san support  that  will  assure  expeditious 
action  by  the  Congress. 


AID    FOR    NEW    HAVEN    RAILROAD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Giaxmo  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  constructive  program 
to  aid  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  that  introduced  by 
Senator  Pell  and  others. 

Briefly,  my  bill  will  provide  the  mech- 
anism for  the  beginning  of  a  badly  need- 
ed effort  to  save  transportation  in  the 
New  England  region.    It  would — 

First,  encourage  the  preservation  and 
development  of  a  modern  and  efficient 
passenger  rail  transportation  service  in 
the  northeastern  seaboard  area  by  grant- 
ing the  consent  and  atjproval  to  Con- 
gress to  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact to  create  a  Northeastern  Rail  Au- 
thority; and 

Second,  provide  Federal  guarantees  for 
certain  loans  and  other  credits  to  such 
an  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  no  longer  in  a  bar- 
gaining situation  regarding  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  We  cannot  bargain — 
we  cannot  delay — we  cannot  mediate. 
Our  railroad  is  the  principal  transporta- 
tion system  in  our  area.  The  problems 
facing  this  railroad  are  well  known  to  all 
of  us.    The  solutions  are  less  obvious. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  provide  the 
beginning  of  a  renovation  of  New  Eng- 
land's transportation  network.  Immedi- 
ate cash  subsidies  are  also  obviously 
needed,  but  long  range  planning  will  be 
the  real  savior  of  transportation  in 
southern  New  England. 

Hearings  on  this  and  other  measures 
affecting  the  New  Haven  will  begin  in 
the  other  body  on  March  2.  I  would  hope 
that  the  appropriate  House  committee 
will  also  recognize  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation  and  move  to  expedite  such 
legislation. 


BANKING  FOR  PROGRESS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  today  a  bill,  H.R.  45,  which 
would  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

My  good  friend  and  our  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  delivered  an  address 
on  October  26,  1964,  before  the  State 


bank  division  of  the  American  Banker's 
Association  at  its  90  th  annual  conven- 
tion. 

Chairman  Barr's  remarks  on  "Banking 
for  Progress  in  Latin  America"  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  our  debate  here 
today  and  I  commend  his  address  to  tiie 
attention  of  our  colleagues : 
Banking  fob  Progress  in  Latin  AMnuc* 
(Address  by  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Chairman,  be- 
fore  the   State   banlc   division.   American 

Bankers   Association,   at   Its   90th   annual 

convention,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  October  26 

1964) 

In  these  times,  no  word  is  used  more  often 
in  public  discussions  than  the  word  "peace." 
And  that  Is  as  It  should  be,  for  the  most 
important  work  of  the  Federal  Government 
these  days  is  keeping  the  peace. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  we  aim  to  keep  the 
peace.  We  maintain  in  the  United  States  an 
arsenal  of  military  power  greater  by  far  than 
any  nation  today  or  in  the  past  has  ever 
maintained. 

Then  we  parley  to  keep  the  peace.  We 
parley  with  the  Russians  on  such  subjects 
as  disarmament — some  of  the  most  lengthy 
talks  ever  undertaken  among  nations,  but 
absolutely  essential  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  hope  in  the  proposition  that  the  day  will 
come  when  peace  can  be  maintained  without 
massive  arsenals  of  destructive  weapons,  and 
without  the  proliferation  of  those  arsenals 
in  more  and  more  nations. 

We  parley  with  our  allies  and  In  the  United 
Nations,  in  a  never  ending  search  for  ways 
and  means  to  build  a  structure  of  law  and 
order  with  which  to  contain  forces  making 
for  war.  We  parley  about  everything  from 
Cyprus  and  the  Congo  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Indonesia  because  we  all  know  that  every 
shot  between  nations  today  is  a  shot  heard 
'round  the  world. 

And  we  work  for  peace  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent ways  through  helping  others  to  help 
themselves  escape  the  worst  trials  of  poverty, 
for  we  know  that  both  at  home  and  abroad 
poverty  breeds  strife. 

This  work  can  be  Intensely  personal  and 
direct,  like  the  work  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Peace  Corps  are  doing  In  46  countries 
overseas  today.  This  work  can  involve  his- 
toric partnerships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  governments  of  key  developing  na- 
tions such  as  we  have  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  In  our  foreign  aid  programs  in 
India  and  Pakistan — partnerships  which 
serve  to  give  substance  to  the  promise  that 
there  is  an  alternative  to  a  life  of  poverty 
and  strife  for  the  world's  one  billion  under- 
nourished, underemployed,  and  underedu- 
cated. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  word  "peace" 
should  dominate  the  public  discussions  In 
the  United  States  in  these  times.  For  the 
business  of  maintaining  peace  Is  an  exacting, 
testing,  exhausting  business  which  requires 
of  government  leaders  today  a  clarity  of 
mind,  a  firmness  of  purpose  and  a  breadth  of 
understanding  and  experience  so  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  as  to  mnke  the  problems  of  peace 
in  past  decades  seem  like  mere  footnotes  In 
comparison. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  today  about  a 
very  unusual  banking  institution  which  you 
might  say  has  been  quietly  and  effectively 
banking  for  peace  for  the  last  17  years.  I 
refer  to  the  World  Bank  and  its  sister  agen- 
cies, the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion and  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. The  World  Bank  family  has  proved 
itself  one  of  the  most  effective  working 
Instruments  for  maintaining  the  peace;  its 
task  has  been  to  create  opportunities  for 
people  to  earn  a  way  out  of  their  poverty. 

When  the  World  Bank  opened  its  doors  less 
than  a  year  after  World  War  II,  It  was  very 
much  an  experiment  In  International  cooper- 
ation and  one  which  few  bankers  thought 
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would  prove  to  be  euccessfull  It  was  called 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  it  quickly  became  very 
obvious  that  the  ta.sk  of  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion was  far  beyond  Its  me^ns.  It  took  a 
Marshall  Plan  to  help  restore  Western  Europe 
and  Jnpan. 

But  the  Idea  of  the  Bank  a$  a  development 
agency,  mobilizing  private  fTjinds  for  Invest- 
ment in  important  developnient^projects  fti 
the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  proven  to  be  one  of  |  the  great  ideas 
of  the  postwar  period.  And  jfVmerlcan  bank- 
ers can  take  pride  in  this  achievement.  For 
the  World  Bank  has  been  captained  from  the 
start  by  a  series  of  distinguished  American 
bankers — Eugene  Meyer,  John  J.  McCloy,  Eu- 
gene Black,  and  now  George  Woods.  And  the 
American  financial  community  has  provided 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Bank's  ftmds. 

The  Bank  started  to  make  loans  In  Latin 
America  in  1948;  in  India  In  1949;  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa  In  1950.  Its  annual 
lending  was  only  $300  million  in  1951.  But 
by  1958  It  had  reached  $700  million,  and  this 
year,  supplemented  by  the  funds  of  the  IDA, 
it  topped  $1  billion  for  the  first  time.  Hun- 
dreds of  projects  In  80  different  countries 
have  received  support  from  the  Bank  in  the 
last  15  years. 

It  lE  a  rare  thing  to  be  aljle  to  say  of  an 
international  organization  tnday  that  it  has 
proved  a  financial  success,  an  economic  suc- 
cess, and  a  diplomatic  success.  The  World 
Bank,  whose  102  member  governments  make 
it  almost  as  international  a$  ':he  United  Na- 
tions Itse'if.  Is  all  of  these  things. 

One  test  of  the  financial  success  of  the 
Bank  is  the  tact  that  Its  bonds  have  been 
floated  successfully  In  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  West  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Austria.  World  Bank  bonds  are 
held  by  private  investors  in  virtually  every 
non-Conununist  country  in  the  world  today. 
The  Bank's  outstanding  funded  debt — about 
40  percent  of  it  held  in  the  United  States  and 
60  percent  outside  the  United  States — 
amounts  to  $2.5  billion. 

The  Bank's  success  in  the  private  capital 
markets  of  the  world,  mora  than  anything 
else,  made  possible  in  1960  the  establishment 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, through  which  some  $1.5  billion  In  con- 
tributions  from   member   governments   has 
already  been  mobilized.       Creation  of  IDA 
stemmed  from  a  recognition  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  in  the  United  States 
and  the  other  member  countries  that  many 
of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world  had 
contracted  all  the  debt  that  they  could  pos- 
sibly service.    If  these  countaries  were  to  con- 
tinue the   progress   they  had  started,   they 
needed  a  source  of  funds  repayable  over  very 
long  periods,  with  an  initlfU  grace  period  of 
up  to  10  years,  and  very  law  interest  rates. 
The  International  Development  Association 
was  designed  to  meet  this  need.       The  fi- 
nancial effect  of  IDA,  of  course,  has  been  to 
reduce  the  Bank's  effective  interest  rate  in  its 
borrowing  countries  by  "mixing"  with  regular 
Bank  loans   IDA  "credits"   which   normally 
run  for    50   years   with   a   nominal   service 
charge  in  lieu  of  Interest.     I  will  presently 
have  something  further  to  say  about  the  Im- 
portance of  IDA  In  the  World  Bank  family. 
But,  financially  speaking,  IDA  has  permitted 
the  Bank  to  maintain  Its  high  volume  of 
lending,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  added 
protection  to  the  whole  international  credit 
structure. 

The  World  Bank  also  makes  a  profit.  Net 
earnings,  in  fact,  have  been  running  at  a 
rate  of  $100  million  a  year  recently,  resulting 
in  accumulated  reserves  in  excess  of  $850 
million.  So  strong  Is  the  Bank's  financial 
position  that  this  September  in  Tokyo  the 
Governors  of  the  Bank  voted  to  transfer  $50 
million  out  of  last  year's  net  Income  to  IDA — 
a  kind  of  dividend,  if  you  will,  which  the 


Governors  voted  to  plow  back  into  the  work 
of  the  World  Bank  through  IDA. 

I  stress  the  financial  success  of  the  Bank 
because  you  are  bankers.  But  to  me  the 
Bank's  success  in  what  has  come  to  be 
called  development  diplomacy  Is  much 
more  Important  and  It  Is  what  haa  made 
possible  its  financial  success.  Through  its 
lending  policies  the  Bank  has  stimulated 
far-reaching  internal  reforms  and  innova- 
tions in  borrowing  countries. 

This  Is  an  Important  and  delicate  matter. 
You  all  are  familiar  with  the  confidential 
relationship  which  exists  between  any  banker 
and  his  client.  Consider  how  very  delicate 
that  relationship  is  when  a  banker's  clients 
are  80  sovereign  governments  or  agents 
thereof. 

However.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
Bank's  business  Is  very  much  down  to  earth — 
very  much  like  the  kind  of  business  with 
which  you  are  familiar.  The  Bank  lends 
money  for  specific  projects,  largely  In  the 
fields  oit  power,  transportation,  and  commu- 
nication, but  also  in  indvistry  and  to  a  small- 
er extent  in  agriculture  and  education.  The 
project  Is  the  important  thing.  Of  the  $8 
billion  which  the  Bank  has  loaned,  every 
penny  has  gone  to  buy  materials,  equipment, 
or  services  for  a  specific  project  of  Impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  a  borrowing 
country.  Economic  and  social  change  may 
develop  In  a  country  In  which  the  Bank  Is 
financing  projects.  But  these  changes  flow 
almost  naturally  from  an  Improved  economic 
climate  and  the  Bank's  lending  policies  rather 
than  from  direction  by  the  Bank  itself.  Here 
again.  I  think  this  Is  a  pattern  that  all  of 
you  can  recognize  and  understand. 

Typically.  Bank  projects  are  big  projects- 
big  at  least  in  terms  of  the  borrower's  econ- 
omy.   The  Bank  has  financed  the  Installation 
of  more  electric  power  in  Latin  America  since 
1950  than  existed  in  Latin  America  prior  to 
1950.     It  has  financed  about  7.000  miles  of 
new  railroads  and  the  rehabilitation  of  per- 
haps twice  that  amount.    But  the  important 
thing  Is  that  each  Bank  project  is  approved 
only  after  a  great  many  conditions  are  met. 
These  "conditions"  might  entail  new  meth- 
ods of  Internal  financial  controls  in  public 
utility  operations.  Including  new  rate  struc- 
tures;  they  might  Include  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  highway  maintenance  department; 
they  might  include  the  establishment  of  a 
public  authority,  such  as  a  port  authority; 
they  might  Include  a  contract  to  hire  expert 
management  from  abroad  for  a  number  of 
years.     However,  these  conditions  have  not 
been  laid  down  by  the  Bank  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  social  reform;   they  have  been  Im- 
posed to  make  certain  that  the  borrowing 
nation  will  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
pay  off    its   loan. 

What  the  Bank  calls  Its  project  approach 
Is  one  of  the  successful  techniques  In  devel- 
opment diplomacy  so  far  perfected.    But  the 
Bank   has   other   diplomatic   strings   to    Its 
bow.    For  example,  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  Bank,  India  and  Pakistan  signed  an 
historic  agreement  In  1960  on  a  plan  to  divide 
the  waters  of  the  Indus  Basin  where  40  mil- 
lion people  earn  a  living  only  insofar  as  regu- 
lar   supplies    of    irrigation    water    can    be 
brought  to  their  land.    In  1958  the  Bank  was 
able  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  claims  and 
counterclaims  arising  out  of  the  nationali- 
zation of  the  Suez  Canal.     Several  impor- 
tant   cases    of    long-defaulted    bond    Issues 
have  been  settled  thanks  to  the  Interven- 
tion of  the  Bank  as  a  mediator.     At  Tokyo 
this  September  the  Bank's  Governors  voted 
to  send  to  governments  a  plan  for  a  new 
arbitration  service,  to  be  available  when  for- 
eign   investors    and    governments    together 
wish  to  ask  the  Bank's  aid  In  settling  out- 
standing disputes. 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  and  compli- 
cated diplomatic  task  the  Bank  has  under- 
taken has  been  to  take  the  lead  in  forming 


from  among  all  the  major  coiintrles  and  in- 
stitutions giving  foreign  aid  a  series  of  "aid 
consortia."  Here  the  problems  and  program* 
of  one  country — India,  or  Pakistan,  or  Co- 
lombia— are  discussed  regularly  and  In  com- 
mon. These  "consortia"  are  very  Informal; 
the  Idea  Is  to  have  a  full  and  frank  discus- 
sion both  among  the  aid  donors  and  between 
them  and  the  borrovrtng  government.  This 
way  it  has  been  possible  to  discuss  privately 
the  basic  policies  of  the  borrowing  govern- 
ment and  to  express  freely  and  frankly  any 
apprehensions  which  may  exist  among  the 
ald-glvlng  nations. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  very  definite  limit  be- 
yond which  a  sovereign  government,  or  even 
an  international  organization,  can  go  In 
criticizing  the  domestic  policies  of  another 
sovereign  government.  Too  much  open  criti- 
cism leads  to  a  breakdown  In  communlca- 
tlons — an  end  to  the  possibility  of  coopera- 
tion; too  little  criticism  may  mean  under- 
mining the  confidence  of  Investors.  The 
World  Bank's  "aid  consortia"  provide  an  Im- 
aginative new  way  to  establish  an  effective, 
confidential  banker's  relationship  virlth  the 
governments  of  some  of  the  less  developed 
countries. 

The  "aid  consortia"  have  also  provided  use- 
ful opporjiunities  for  the  United  States  and 
the  Bank  together  to  urge  our  European 
friends  to  shoulder  a  more  equitable  share  r 
of  the  foreign  aid  burden.  Compared  to  5^, 
years  ago.  the  European  share  of  aid  to  such 
countries  as  India  and  Pakistan  is  now  far 
more  reasonable.  However,  I  feel  that  most 
people  In  Washington  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  International  affairs  believe  that 
Europe  can  and  should  do  more. 

A  particular  problem  which  Secretary  Dil- 
lon has  been  hammering  at  for  over  4  years 
Is  the  problem  of  terms  of  aid.  Some  Exiro- 
pean  governments  still  offer  much  of  their 
credit  to  the  developing  countries  on  terms 
which  may  be  suitable  for  normal  commerce 
among  Industrialized  countries  but  which 
are  quite  unsuitable  for  covm tries  thnt  are 
trying  to  finance  large  development  programs 
with  a  precariously  small  supply  of  foreign 
exchange.  Three-year  credit,  5-year  credit 
doesn't  make  sense  If  the  equipment  being 
financed  Is  a  railroad  locomotive  or  a  turbo- 
generator for  a  power  dam.  This  is  a  bad 
way  for  governments  to  finance  development 
because  It  piles  up  heavy  debt  burdens  In 
the  short  run.  before  the  equipment  financed 
can  possibly  be  expected  to  bring  In  much 
of  a  return. 

The  United  States  and  the  World  Bank 
have  both  taken  several  steps  In  recent  years 
to  lengthen  the  matxirlty  of  their  loans,  to 
extend  grace  periods  and,  particularly,  to 
provide  capital  at  very  low  interest  rates — 
the  United  States  through  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  the  Bank  through  IDA.  While 
some  progress  has  been  made  In  this  direc- 
tion in  Europe  and  Japan,  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  Secretary  Dillon  accented 
this  piece  of  unfinished  business  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Bank's  Governors  in  Tokyo  in 
September,  and  the  United  States  will  be 
pressing  the  point  through  the  World  Bank's 
aid  consortia  and  elsewhere  In  the  months 
to  come. 

Another  piece  of  pending  business  before 
the  World  Bank  family  involves  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation.  The  IPC  was 
formed  8  years  ago  to  provide  the  World 
Bank  with  an  Instrument  for  dealing  with 
private  Industrial  enterprises  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  without  the  necessity  of  gov- 
ernments giving  their  official  guarantee  to 
each  loan — as  Is  necessary  under  the  World 
Bank's  charter.  IPC  again  was  frankly  an 
experiment;  less  than  $100  million  was  con- 
tributed by  member  governments.  The  Idea 
was  that  IPC  should  be  a  catalyst,  providing 
only  small  Investment  sums  out  of  Its  own 
capital,  but  organizing  teams  of  private  in- 
vestors from  the  Industrialized  countries  and 
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the  less  developed  countries  to  put  up  the 
bulk  of  the  money  needed  for  a  given  invest- 
ment opportunity. 

It  has  taken  8  years  for  IPC  to  devise 
effective  operating  procedures  which  are  not 
too  complicated  for  the  management  of  new 
enterprises  in  the  less  developed  countries 
and  are  at  the  same  time  attractive  to  private 
investors  here  and  in  Europe.  The  IPC  has 
committed  all  of  its  original  funds,  about  30 
percent  in  equity-type  investments  and  the 
rest  in  loans.  In  the  past  year  Mr.  Woods 
faced  the  decision  about  how  to  Increase 
IPC's  capital.  He  could  ask  for  further  con- 
tributions; he  could  have  IPC  try  to  raise 
money  through  issuing  its  own  securities;  or 
he  could  revise  the  World  Bank's  charter  to 
allow  the  Bank  to  lend  directly  to  IPC.  For 
practical  reasons  he  chose  the  latter  course, 
and  Congress  will  be  asked  next  year  to  ap- 
prove amendments  to  the  charters  of  the 
Bank  and  IPC. 

This  is  an  important  step.  It  is  a  fact 
that  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  poor  or  de- 
veloping nation  is  the  absence  of  a  large 
business  community,  willing  and  able  to  In- 
vest money  in  productive  industrial  enter- 
prises, as  opposed  to  trade  or  real  estate. 

At  the  same  time  new  Industry  Is  today 
both  the  symbol  of  the  economic  progress 
which  the  less  developed  countries  want  and 
the  substance  without  which  employment 
opportunities  cannot  be  gained.  The  prob- 
lem, then.  Is  to  improve  the  usefulness  of 
the  World  Bank  family  as  a  source  of  indus- 
trial finance  for  private  industry  in  these 
countries. 

One  useful  way  of  doing  this — a  way  pio- 
neered by  the  World  Bank — has  been  to  help 
establish  industrial  development  banks  in 
the  less  developed  countries,  which  can  deal 
v^-lth  many  hundreds  of  small  private  in- 
vestors. The  Bank  and  IPC  together  have 
invested  $290  million  in  this  kind  of  insti- 
tution. IPC  now  has  the  responsibility  for 
building  on  this  record. 

If  Congress  approves  amendments  per- 
mitting the  Bank  to  lend  money  to  IPC,  the 
latter  will  become  in  effect  the  World  Bank's 
industrial  department.  While  continuing  to 
act  primarily  as  a  catalyst  for  other  private 
investors,  IFC  will  Itself  make  larger  indus- 
trial loans  to  private  enterprises  in  the  less 
developed  countries. 

I  have  tried  to  illustrate  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  World  Bank  family  has  become 
a  financial  success,  an  economic  success,  and 
a  diplomatic  success.  In  conclusion  let  me 
say  one  word  about  the  future. 

The  idea  of  "foreign  aid"  has  been  involved 
in  a  great  deal  of  heated  debate  of  late  in  the 
Congress  and  elsewhere  in  this  country.  But 
I  don't  have  to  point  out  to  you,  as  bankers, 
that  it  would  be  the  sheerest  kind  of  blind- 
ness to  ignore  in  our  foreign  relations  one  of 
the  great  strengths  which  the  United  States 
has  as  the  free  world's  leader — the  strength 
which  comes  from  Its  very  wealth  as  a  na- 
tion. To  conduct  diplomacy  without  draw- 
ing on  that  strength  would  be  as  silly  as  to 
conduct  warfare  without  using  the  Navy  or 
the  Air  Porce. 

Working  for  peace  through  helping  other 
nations  to  engineer  some  escape  from  their 
poverty  is  Just  as  important  work  in  terms 
of  our  own  security  and  well-being  as  is  the 
work  of  our  defense  planners  and  our  reg- 
ular diplomatic  corps.  If  the  task  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment  is  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  favor  of  freedom,  the  task 
of  development  diplomacy  Is  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  hope  in  our  favor  and  for  the  free 
world.  The  one  without  the  other  simply 
will  not  provide  us  and  the  free  world  with 
the  security  we  must  haye. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  in  1959 
as  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress,  one  of 
my  first  assignments  was  to  help  defend  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
increase  In  the  resources  of  the  World  Bank. 
To  prepare  myself  for  this  assignment  I  read 


everything  about  the  World  Bank  family  that 
I  coxild  find;  I  had  long  talks  with  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Robert  B.  Anderson,  and 
with  Mr.  Eugene  Black,  who  was  then  the 
President  of  the  Bank.  It  seemed  to  me 
then,  and  I  still  believe,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  international  financial  in- 
stitution marked  a  turning  point  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  In  the  past,  warriors  and  dip- 
lomats have  marched  across  the  pages  of 
history  with  scarcely  a  nod  toward  the 
banker  or  the  financier.  This  great,  highly 
successful  organization  of  102  nations  now 
brings  finance  up  to  the  top  levels  of  inter- 
national policy. 

To  me  there  is  no  more  hopeful  augury  In 
the  world  today  than  the  acceptance  of  the 
concept  that  economic  development  rates 
equally  with  military  power  in  keeping  the 
peace.  As  bankers  this  is  something  we  can 
understand.  I  urge  you  all  to  acquaint  your- 
selves with  the  programs  and  the  problems 
of  this  great  family  of  international  institu- 
tions. When  public  debate  arises,  bring  to 
the  debate  your  skills  and  experience  as  bank- 
ers. This  is  our  debate,  and  I  urge  you  to 
make  yourselves  heard. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  FAILURES  IN 
1964— THE  SMALLEST  NUMBER  IN 
ANY  YEAR  SINCE  1956 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  fact  that  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  small  business  failui-es 
continued  in  1964. 

The  total  number  of  small  business 
failures  last  year  was  13,501 — the  small- 
est number  in  any  year  since  1956.  This 
represented  a  6-percent  decline  from 
1963  and  is  the  third  consecutive  annual 
decrease  since  a  high  of  17,075  in  1961. 
The  failure  rate  last  year  was  53.2  E>er 
10,000  listed  firms.  The  decrease  in  fail- 
ures was  most  notable  among  business 
concerns  under  $25,000. 

While  million-dollar  bankioiptcies 
reached  a  new  high  of  152,  thus  raising 
1964's  total  liability  figure  in  dollar 
terms,  this  still  did  not  reach  the  peak 
of  $1,353  million  set  in  1963. 

With  continuing  cooperation  between 
the  Small  B'isiness  Administration,  the 
banks,  and  the  Congress,  we  can  make 
1965's  figui'e  even  smaller. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  IX 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is*  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  January 


30,  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  New  York  City  in  crisis. 

This  installment  concerns  the  frustra- 
tion of  those  private  citizens  in  the  Coop- 
er Square  area  of  New  York  City  when 
they  tried  to  participate  in  a  slum  clear- 
ance project  in  their  own  neighborhood: 
New  York  City  in  Crisis — Cooper  Square's 
Stort  of  Prustration 
(By  Marshall  Peck) 

One  day  in  November  1960,  Miss  Thelma  J. 
Burdict,  chairman  of  the  Cooper  Square 
Community  Development  Committee,  called 
on  Mayor  Wagner  at  city  Hall.  She  and 
other  committee  members,  who  had  stirred 
the  conununlty  to  fight  against  a  slum  clear- 
ance committee  bulldozer-type  refurbish- 
ment,  told  the  mayor  about  their  own  ideas 
to  plan  ahead  for  Cooper  Square. 

Mayor  Wagner,  Miss  Burdict  recalls,  was 
"very,  very  encouraging."  She  told  him  the 
plan  her  committee  envisaged  would  be  pre- 
pared under  auspices  of  the  community  it- 
self, and  based  on  its  needs  and  character. 

"This  is  the  way  we  want  to  think  about 
redevelopment  in  the  city,"  is  the  way  Miss 
Burdict  remembers  Mayor  Wagner's  reaction 
to  the  proposal. 

"But  after  we  gave  him  the  plan,"  Miss 
Burdict  continues,  "well — then  he  said  noth-' 
lug." 

What  transpired  between  that  day  in  1960, 
and  today,  or  for  that  matter,  since  1956, 
when  the  Cooper  Square  site  was  proposed 
for  title  I  redevelopment,  is  the  story  of  a 
neighborhood  that  has  cried  out  for  action, 
and  been  frustrated  in  getting  it. 

The  plan  as  proposed  by  the  slum  clearance 
committee  was  dropped  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  housing  and  redevelopment 
board,  which  has  succeeded  the  former  in 
May  1960. 

The  Cooper  Square  Committee  presented  its 
own  alternate  plan  to  the  city  in  July  1961. 

The  city  planning  commission  designated 
the  area  as  suitable  for  urban  renewal  in  De- 
cember 1963,  but  it  linked  the  Cooper  Square 
site  along  with  what  is  called  the  St.  Mark's 
area. 

Then,  last  November  19,  the  board  of  esti- 
mate overruled  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion's own  specific  recommendation,  and 
blunted  the  key  of  the  Cooper  Square  alter- 
nate plan  proposal  by  authorizing  that  a 
city-owned  vacant  lot  be  turned  over  for  pri- 
vately sponsored  middle-income  apartments 
Instead  of  public  low-rent  housing. 

"Yes,  you  might  Infer  that  this  was  a 
reversal  of  city  policy,"  said  a  planning  com- 
mission spokesman  yesterday.  And  he  added 
somewhat  dryly,  "the  city  can  change  its 
mind,  apparently  It's  been  doing  that  of 
recent." 

Miss  Burdict  and  members  of  the  Cooper 
Square  Community  Development  Committee 
have  for  the  last  5  years  waged  a  war  for 
renewal  In  their  own  community.  The  alter- 
nate plan  took  shape  under  the  guidance  of 
the  people  that  live  there.  In  cooperation 
with  the  city  planning  commission  and 
under  direction  of  professional  planners 
recognized  as  competent  by  the  city.  They 
were  literally  bowled  over  when  they  got  word 
last  June  that  plans  for  the  middle-income 
building  were  afoot  in  an  area  needing  low- 
Income  housing. 

By  October,  they  were  making  every  effort 
to  get  to  see  the  mayor,  who  in  1960  had 
praised  their  ideas,  and  ask  him  what  had 
happened.  The  vacant  lot,  at  Houston  and 
Chrystie  Streets,  was  to  be  the  site  of  the  first 
new  building,  and  thereby  the  redevelopment 
could  go  ahead  with  orderly  relocation  by 
stages. 

An  all  night  vigil  at  Grade  Mansion  in 
November  exacted  what  the  Cooper  Square 
committee  took  to  be  a  promise  that  Mr. 
Wagner  would  see  them,  but  It  wasn't  until 
last  Monday— the  day  the  Herald  Tribune 
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nrescnted  the  first  article  of  itJ 

ritv  m  Crisis"  series— that  Mis^ 

Mived  word  that  the  mayor  would  meet  with 

Mininittee  representatives  on  Friday. 

Thursday  night  Miss  Burdict,  Executive 
cpcretary  Wilbert  Tatum,  and  others  gathered 
^the  committee's  headquartecs  at  69  Sec- 
md  Avenue.  Strategy  was  mapped:  "We 
must  stress  aggressiveness,  determination,  we 
tUI  fight  *°  t^®  ^^^*  ditch,"  someone  said. 

Then  yesterday,  as  the  committee  readied 
Its  forces  for  a  frontal  assault  on  city  hall. 
word  came  that  Mr.  Wagner  was  sidelined 
with  a  cold  and,  regretfully,  would  not  be 
able  to  see  them.  The  appointment  was 
rescheduled  for  Monday  at  3:3D  p.m.,  same 
place,  same  sides. 

Miss  Burdict,  Mr.  Tatum.  Wfiiter  Thablt, 
planning  consultant  who  mapped  the  alter- 
nate plan  in  a  slick,  professional  69-page 
book  (dated  July  31.  1961);  Harris  L.  Pres- 
ent, housing  consultant;  Prof.  Perclval  Good- 
man, of  Columbia,  an  architect:  Raymond  S. 
Bublnow,  foundations  consultant,  and  others 
reached  city  hall  anyway  and  stood  in  some 
confusion,  concern,  and  uneaatoess  in  the 
entry  hall. 

■Were  sorry  Mr.  Wagner  Is  lU,"  Miss  Bur- 
dict said.  "We  hope  he  will  be  well  enough 
to  see  us  on  Monday."  Somewhat  more 
briskly,  she  added :  "And  were'  looking  for- 
ward to  a  positive  statement  Monday  that 
he  will  use  his  offices  to  reverse  the  decision 
against  low-rent  housing  on  that  key  land 
Bite." 

"That's  the  first  step."  said  Mr.  Tatum, 
"then  we  have  to  break  up  the  linkage  be- 
tween Cooper  Square  (Delancey  to  East 
Ninth,  between  the  Bowery  and  Chrystie- 
Second  Avenue)  and  the  overall  city  plan- 
ned project  (Delancey  to  East  I4th,  between 
the  Bowery-Third  Avenue  fuid  Forsyth 
Street-First  Avenue) ." 

"Cooper  Square  was  planned  by  the  com- 
munity and  ready  to  go — long  ago — ,"  said 
Mr.  Present,  "and  all  this  delay  and  change 
•  •  •  in  effect,  it's  sabotage." 

"Any  community  action  whidh  is  construc- 
tive is  a  rare  thing,"  said  Professor  Good- 
man. "It's  too  bad  that  a  community  com- 
mittee can  assemble  for  hundreds  of  meet- 
bgs,  and  put  heart  and  soul  Into  an  effort, 
and  then  be  pushed  In  the  face.  To  put  It 
mildly,  the  city  Is  not  very  friendly  to  Its 
citizens  when  something  like  this  happens." 
Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  Present,  and  others 
who  commented,  were  of  course  not  referring 
to  Mayor  Wagner's  incapacity  yesterday. 
They  were  blaming  him.  as  leader  of  the  city. 
for  not  following  up  and  presaltig  for  action 
on  the  endeavors  they  reviewed  with  him, 
and  which  he  praised.  4  years  ago. 

One  of  the  committee  members  said  that 
Milton  Mollen,  city  housing  coordinator, 
bad  advised  the  Cooper  Square  group  on 
January  5  that  "we  will  work  out  the  prob- 
lem together — and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  we'll  meet  and  talk  over  alternatives." 
"The  whole  notion  of  democratic  proce- 
dure is  a  falsity,"  growled  a  committee  mem- 
ber. 

Meanwhile  committee  members  reported 
they  had  word  that  the  housing  and  rede- 
velopment board,  which  has  the  assignment 
of  shaping  the  future  of  the  uenewal  in  the 
pverall  area  designated  by  the  city  planning 
commission,  was  sending  out  letters  an- 
nouncing that  a  hearing  on  appttcatlon  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  survey  and  plan- 
iiing  funds  will  be  heard  before  the  board 
of  estimate  In  February. 

The  city  planning  commission  reacted 
somewhat  unhappily  to  the  situation  that 
has  developed. 

"We  feel  very  strongly  about  public  hous- 
log.  we  have  not  changed  our  position,"  a 
spokesman  said,  in  reference  to  the  switch 
from  the  low-rent  to  mlddle*lncome  build- 
tag  approved,  in  effect,  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate. 
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"It's  too,  bad — people  take  us  on  our  faith, 
and  then  the  signals  change." 

As  for  the  reason  for  the  designation  of 
a  larger  renewal  area,  rather  than  the  smaller 
area  desired  by  the  Cooper  Square  Commit- 
tee, thespokesman  said  he  felt  the  com- 
mission had  attempted  to  formulate  a  re- 
newal area  that  would  offer  the  most  for 
the  lower  East  Side  neighborhood. 

"We  would  be  considered  negligent  If  we 
said  it  should  be  done  in  two  shots — instead 
of  just  one,"  the  spokesman  said. 

Sentiment  against  the  original  Title  I  Sl\mi 
Clearance  Committee  proposal  was  aroused 
when  the  community  saw  it  as  a  plan  "pre- 
pared with  almost  total  disregard  for  those 
who  were  being  displaced." 

Among  other  things,  there  was  no  thought 
given  to  artists  and  to  the  homeless  men  of 
the  Bowery.  Thought  has  been  given  to 
these  grousp  in  the  alternate  plan,  its  sup- 
porters say.  Further,  local  people  believed 
that  "a  perfectly  sound  business  district  was 
to  be  emasculated." 

As  pleased  as  the  Cooper  Square  group 
was  to  see  parts  of  its  alternate  plan  adopted 
by  the  city  planning  commission,  it  was  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  the  commission  wrapped 
them  up  In  a  larger  chunk. 

So,  while  the  community  had  a  plan,  and 
organization,  and  hopes,  residents  waited 
and  waited  •  •  •  and  waited,  while  contro- 
versy streamed  back  and  forth  about  ex- 
pansion (which  would  cover  11.000  house- 
holds, Instead  of  the  Cooper  Square's 
proposed  2,100). 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Burdict,  "if  nothing  else, 
maybe  our  organization  and  work  is  a  great 
example  of  tenacity — a  group  of  people  who 
have  worked  so  long  together." 

"And  with  so  little  effect,"  added  Mr. 
Thablt. 


receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ask 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3818.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  In  gold  certificates  against 
deposit  liabilities. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Cabell  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  White  of  Texas),  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


WEST  GERMAN-ISRAELI 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  express  here  my  disappointment 
and  chegrin  on  learning  that  the  West 
German  Government  has  bowed  to  pres- 
sure from  Egypt  and  reneged  on  its  legal 
obligation  to  sell  arms  and  equipment 
to  Israel. 

We  all  know  the  history  of  the  young 
Israeli  Nation  and  its  diligent  search 
for  peace. 

Let  us  hope  that  West  Germany  will 
immediately  realize  its  error  in  sub- 
mitting to  a  dictator  who  hopes  to  wipe 
Israel  off  the  map  and  that  it  will  rectify 
this  action. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  former 
friendly  relations  between  West  Ger- 
many and  Israel  reestablished  promptly 
and  completely. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Herlong,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  IcHORD,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
February  23. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Patman),  for  5  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lindsay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rumsfeld),  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
February  25 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gallagher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
February  24,  1965;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  Febi'uary  24,  1965;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


CLERK  AUTHORIZED  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  AUTHORIZED  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 


'     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pat- 
man)  in  his  remarks  today  on  the  bill 
H.R.  45  and  to  include  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rumsfeld)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  February  22, 1965, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

597  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  15.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of.  and  a  re- 
view of  the  reports  on  Broward  County  and 
Hlllsboro  Inlet.  Fla.,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3.  1930.  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  Public  Law 
71  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15.  1955.  It 
Is  also  In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  27.  1956  (H.  Doc. 
No  91):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
ana  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  Illustra- 
tions. _, 

598.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Defense.  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  report  oh  Federal  contribu- 
tions program— equipment  and  faculties— 
for  the  quarter  ended  December  31. 1984,  pxir- 
suant  to  subsection  201(1)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  ac- 
companied by  a  table  showing  distribution 
by  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

599.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  on  shipments  to  Yugoslavia  insmed 
by  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  imder  the  short 
term  export  credit  insurance  program,  pur- 
suant to  title  in  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1965 
and  to  the  Presidential  determination  of 
February  4.  1964;  to  the"  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

600.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  erroneous  payments  for  military  pay. 
leave,  and  travel  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base. 
S.  Dak..  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations. 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  five 
drafts  of  proposed  legislation  accompanied 
by  legislative  recommendations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

602.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  In  safe- 
guarding the  balance-of-payments  position 
of  the  United  States";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  /Report  on  the  Federal 
paperwork  Jungle /Rept.  No.  52).  Referred 
to  the  Committed  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  1658.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
sale,  without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  lead  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  53).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  1496.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
sale,  without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  zinc  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  54) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Government  Re- 
search (Rept.  No.  1941.  pt.  2,  88th  Cong.. 
2d  sess.) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.R.  5124.  A  bill  to  amend  section  215  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5125.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  au- 
thorize  the  Federal   Government   to   guard 
strategic  defense  facilities  against  Individuals 
believed  disposed  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage, 
espionage,  or  other  subversion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  5126.  A  bill   to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional exemption  for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse 
who  Is  physically  or  mentaUy  Incapable  of 
caring  for  himself,  and  an  additional  exemp- 
tion for  a  taxpayer  supporting  a  dependent 
who  Is  blind  or  physically  or  mentally  In- 
capable of  caring  for  himself;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
Hit.  5127.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5128.  A  bin  making  It  a  felony  to 
carry  or  attempt  to  carry  firearms  or  explo- 
sives on  board  commercial  aircraft  and  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so 
as  to  require  additional  precautionary 
measmes  aboard  certain  aircraft  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5129.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  certain 
provisions  of  Insurance  contracts  covering 
loss  of  life  or  personal  Injury  of  passengers 
being  transported  In  air  transportation  shall 
be  null  and  void;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5130.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  require  addi- 
tional precautionary  measures  aboard  cer- 
tain aircraft  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of 
the  traveling  public;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  5131.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  the  number 
of  hospital  beds  and  domiciliary  beds  to  be 
operated  in  faculties  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  limiting  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  respect 
to  closing  of  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H  Jl.  5132.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvH  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  retirement 
with    full   armulty   upon   completion   of   30 
years  of  service  without  regard  to  age  and 


with  reduced  annuity  upon  attainment  of 
age  55  years  and  completion  of  25  years  of 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  5133.  A  bin  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$700  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  5134.  A  bUl  to  authorize  assistance  In 
meeting  the  Initial  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  5135.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  a  modern  and  effi- 
cient  passenger   rail   transportation  service 
In  the  northeastern  seaboard  area  by  grant- 
ing the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to 
the  States  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  to  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  a  compact  to  create  their  own 
Northeast  Rail  Authority,  and  by  guarantee- 
ing certain  loans  and  other  credit  to  such 
authority;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.R.  5136.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of    outside    earnings    permitted    each   year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  5137.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  schedule  of  fees  for  the  issu- 
ance of  passports;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5138.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Income  tax  Imposed  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  in  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  5139.  A  bill  to  amend  section  379d(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended.  In  order  to  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  such  section  wheat  which 
Is  produced  or  processed  solely  for  donation 
to  needy  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultvire. 

H.R.  5140.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  5141.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HM.  5142.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  and  improve 
educational  quality  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities In  the  Nation's  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
H.R.  6143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  relief  for 
those  employees  involuntarily  separated 
from  service  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  5144.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  certain 
studies  of  the  pollution  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  adjacent  waters,  and  to  prohibit  the 
operation  of  any  Interceptor  drain  so  as  to 
pollute  such  waters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  5145.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 

of  copper  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 

the  supplemental  stockpUe,  without  regara 

to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
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•nd  Critical  Materials  Stock  Ptlng  Act;   to 
the  committee  on  Armed  Servlc^. 

HR  5146.  A  bin   to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
noses-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  61'17-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
Bioyees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  to  permit 
until  December  31,  1965,  certain  additional 
health  benefits   plans   to  come  within   the 
purview  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.        ■ 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN:  I 

HR  5148.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REDLIN:  I 

HR.  5149-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  so  as 
not  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  provided 
by  such  act  areas  which  Includes  structure 
of  12,500  or  less  acre-feet  of  floodwater  de- 
tention capacity;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HR.  5150.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  5151.  A    mil    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  a$  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants   for 
research  and  development,  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.5152.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
BUtance  to  victims   of  future   natural  dis- 
asters;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  5153.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  make  fisheries  loans  under  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HR.  5154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a 
monopoly  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Cominlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  5155.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
admissions;  to  the  Conunlttet  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  ROUSH:  ' 

HR.  5156.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  funds  arising  Trom  Judgments 
in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  and 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HR.  5157.  A  bin  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper  enforcement  thereof;  health  and 
safety  inspection  and  Investigation;  health 
and  safety  training  and  education  for  metal- 
lic and  nonmetalllc  mines  and  quarries  (ex- 
cluding coal  and  lignite  mines);  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.SCHEUER: 
H.R.  5158.  A   bin    to    amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  make  certain 
changes  In  the  treatment  works  construction 
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program  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 
H.R.  5159.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution   Control   Act.  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol  Administration,   to   provide   grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  mxmlclpal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  5160.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Textne  Fiber 
Products   Identification   Act  to  permit  the 
listing  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  constitut- 
ing  less  than  5   percent  of  a  textile  fiber 
product;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  5161.  A  bin  to  include  as  creditable 
service  for  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  military  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  a  goverrunent  or  government  In 
exile  allied  or  associated  with  the  United 
States  In  World  War  II.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service.  

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  5162.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for  in- 
terference with  defense  security  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  5163.  A   bill   to    repeal   the   retailers 
excise  taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs.  toUet  prepara- 
tions,  and   luggage  and   handbags;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  5164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  5165.  A  bin  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  third-class  matter  mailed  by  certain  non- 
profit organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  cer- 
tain retired  employees  who  elected  reduced 
annuities  at  the  time  of  retirement  In  order 
to    provide    survivor    annuities    for    their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  sur- 
vivor annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  In  serv- 
ice or  after  retirement;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  5167.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  tort  claims  arising  in 
foreign  covmtrles,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  5168.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of   1958  to  provide 
Federal  asslsUnce  to   States  for   preparing 
and  carrying  out  a  program  for  providing 
education  by  television  and  radio  and  for 
making  the  benefits  of  audiovisual  and  train- 
ing  aids   more   generally   available;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  5169.  A   bni   to   authorize   establish- 
ment of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recrea- 
tion area  In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  5170.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  chUd's 
Insurance  benefits  to  continue  after  age  18 
in  the  case  of  certain  children  who  are  fun- 
time  students  after  attaining  such  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  5171.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  button  blanks,  re- 
gardless of  state  of  finish,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  duty  as  buttons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  5172.  A  bUl  to  provide  fiood  control 
on  the  Big  South  Pork.  Cxxmberland  River 
Basin;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJl.  5173.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Urban 
Affairs;    to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  5174.  A  bUl  to  autl^orlze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  fix  the  sliver  content  of 
certain  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  C\u:rency. 

ByMr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  5175.  A  bUl  providing  for  a  study  of 
the  legal  problems  of  management,  use,  and 
control  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  oceans 
and  ocean  beds;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  5176.  A  bUl  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  income  tax  imposed  for  a 
taxable    year    beginning    in    1964    and    the 
amount   deducted   and   withheld   upon   his 
wages   during   1964;    to   the   Conunlttee   on 
Ways  and  Means.  ,  ■ 

ByMr.  MORRISON:  ;  J 

H.R.  5177.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  U.S.  c\astoms  inspector   (nonsupervlsory) 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  to  place  such  position  in  grade  10 
of  the   Classification   Act   of    1949,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  5178.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  5179.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobUes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HH.  5180.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  the  use  by  volume 
mailers  of   ZIP   code  through   postage  rate 
concessions:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 
H.R.  5181.  A  bin  to  ameAd  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  widows  of  certain  vet- 
erans by  10  percent,  and  for  other  piu-poses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  5182.  A  bUl  to  provide  research,  tech-, 
nlcal,  and  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  to  the  several 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof;  to 
the   Committee  on   Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5183.  A  bin  to  designate  the  foiui;h 
Friday  In  September  of  every  year  as  Amer- 
ican Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HR  5184.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Port 
of  Portland,  Oreg.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  •^ 

By  Mr.  BATES:     / 
HJl  5185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of   the  United  States  with  respect  to 
electrical    indicating    instruments;    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
HR  5186.  A  bin   to   amend  the   Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide     for     acreage-poundage     marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
rlcult\ire. 
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By  Mr.  ICHORD: 

HR  5187.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Represent- 
atives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

HR.  5188.  A  bill   to   provide  for   the   ap- 

g ointment  of  two  temporary  additional  dis- 
Wct  judges  for  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HR.  5189.  A  bill  to  specify  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate  at 
•the  Veterans'  Hospital,  East  Orange,  N.J.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  5190.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  southern  New  Jersey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL : 
H.R.  5191.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  advance  the  humane  care,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  laboratory  animals  used  In  scien- 
tific study;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 


gated  persons  from  concentration  camps  in 
Germany  In  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HORTON : 

H.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MAHON: 

H.J.  Res.  33^.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming 
as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smitlisonian  Institution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  OTTINGER: 

H.J.  Res.  339.  Joint  resolution  to  revise 
the  laws  relating  to  political  contributions 
in  connection  with  Federal  elections,  and 
for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN : 

H.J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  mxiltistate  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 


acid  grade  fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from 
the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Commla- 
slon  on  Armed  Services. 


HR.  5192.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the     District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Vet-  "Tthe  Judiciary. 


erans'  Administration  shall  provide  complete 
medical  services  for  any  veteran  totally  dis- 
abled from  a  service-connected  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  5193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  deple- 
tion allowance  to  the  present  maximum  (27 1/2 
percent)  for  all  minerals  produced  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  5194.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  participate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  bridge  across  Carlyle  Reser- 
voir. Kaskaskia  River,  111.;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Public  Works. 

HR.  5195.  A  bill  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  the  Kaskaskia  River,  111.,  with 
respect  to  certain  requirements  for  local  co- 
operation; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  5196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
4,  1907,  to  provide  that  the  16-hour  limita- 
tion upon  continuous  duty  for  certain  rail- 
road employees  shall  apply  to  employees  In- 
stalling, repairing,  and  maintaining  signal 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  5197.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  require  identifi- 
cation markings  on  the  underside  of  the 
wings  of  certain  aircraft;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H-R.  5198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  3  years  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois: 

H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  to  repeal 
certain  Federal  taxes  with  a  view  to  restoring 
to  the  States  and  localities  certain  functions 
and  revenue  sources  which  they  are  best  able 
to  exercise  and  utilize,  and  to  terminate  cer- 
tain grant  and  loan  programs  administered 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
In  commemoration  of  the  liberation  by  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  of  oppressed  and  subju- 


ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  announcing 
the  sense  of  Congress  In  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policy  of  measured  retalia- 
tion against  North  Vietnam  military  installa- 
tions as  the  situation  requires;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on 'Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  305.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  of  a  grove  of  red- 
wood trees  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dag 
Hammarskjold;  to  the  Committee  on  Hovise 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  306.  Concvurent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  continued  faith  of  the  United 
States  In  the  growth  and  strengthening  of 
the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  307.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  Initiate  discussion 
of  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  gaining  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia from  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.KREBS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  308.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  viewing  of  the  film  "Years 
of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums,"  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  on  the  late 
President  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.        

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.    Con.   Res.   309.  Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  American  shippers'  responsibility 
In  reducing  unfavorable  payments  balance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  311.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of 
the  film  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  entitled  "Years  of  .Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  PHILBIN: 
H.    Con.   Res.   312.  Concurrent   resolution 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  chromium  metal, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  5199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VassUlU 
and  Athanasios  Levantis;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tevflk  M. 
Gokcebay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  5201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Es- 
merenda  Blackstock;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sotlria 
Emmanuel  Hadjlstavrou;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CtJRTIN: 
H.R.  5203.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Lynn 
Jestina   Joseph;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  5204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  K. 
Bellek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  5205.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlnos  Anastasios  Stefanldes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
Gorfain;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  5207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Brancata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   5208.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Facciponte;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pavlca  Labetic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.   5210.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Luclo 
Maugerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paollna 
Perciballl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5212.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolo 

Scorsone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HR.  5213.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winston 

Lloyd    McKay;    to    the    Committee   on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  5214.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 

Panaglotidis  and  his  wife,  Crystalia  Pana- 

glotldls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

'.     H.R.  5215.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 

.  Trlantafillls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

•  dlclary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  5216.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Stasia 
Progaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
HJl.  5217.  A  bni  to  permit  the  vessel  Little 
Nancy   to   be   documented   for   use   in  the 
coastwise  trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.HUNGATE: 
H.R.  5218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Dina 
Kottwltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  5219.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Judith 
Ben-Shalom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  5220.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ramiro 
Ventura  Pacheco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  5221.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Panella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  5222.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Dong 
Chan  Kim  Wllllngham;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  5223.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   John 

Vincent  Amirault;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 
H.R-  5224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isak  and 

Luiza  Kazez;  to  the  Committee  qn  the  Judl- 

'^"^'  By  Mr.  POWELL:  | 

HJl.  5225.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glng  Sze 
Ciiin'  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.5226.  A  bill  to  authorize  the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public 
land  in  Wyoming  to  Clara  Dozler  Wire;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HR. 5227.  A  bUl  for  the  relleif  of  Kwang 
Han  Kim,  and  his  wife,  Yong  Kuk  Kim;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HIi.5228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugen 
Gross,  his  wife,  Adele  Gross,  and  their  two 
minor   children,    Ernie    Gross   and    Dorlna 
Gross;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
Hil.5229.  A   bUl   for   the    relief    of   Ruth 
Adina   Burrell;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  5230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Francesco  Favisto  Cosenza;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.  5231.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Jack 
Ralph  Walker;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HB.5232.  A    bUl    for    the   relief    of   Jose 
Rodolfo  Rosell-Castell;  to  the  Oqmmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


But  more  so  today,  do  we  ask  Thee  to 
turn  Thine  eyes  of  mercy  upon  the  people 
of  Lithuania.  This  day,  the  47th  year 
of  the  proclamation  of  her  independence 
as  a  free  nation,  finds  her  lying  prone 
and  helpless,  the  victim  of  a  most  cruel 
and  oppressive  tyrant. 

As  Thou  hearest  the  rising  crescendo 
of  prayers  that  will  ascend  to  Thee  this 
day,  those  from  the  muted  lips  of  the 
enslaved  and  the  imprisoned,  and  those 
from  our  own  hearts  and  minds,  grant, 
we  beseech  Thee,  that  the  day  of  libera- 
tion of  Lithuania  be  not  long  in  coming. 
Turn  not  a  deaf  ear  to  our  pleadings. 
This  we  ask  of  Thee,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


cedure  may  be  authorized  to  meet  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? There  being  no  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1965,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


I  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  tmder 
a  special  arrangement  made  yesterday, 
a  discussion  of  the  agricultural  labor 
question  was  scheduled  for  this  time. 
However,  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  who  was  to  begin 
the  presentation,  is  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  as  yet.  I  suggest  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  momentarily  to  Senators 
who  desire  to  make  insertions  in  the 
Record,  and  after  they  have  done  so,  I 
shall  ask  for  a  quorum  call  imtil  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  can  reach  the 
Senate  Chamber. 


PETITIONS,  ETC , 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIi, 

105.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  National  Maritime  Union  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  requesting  Congress  to  use  every  effort  to 
assure  the  continuous  and  eflUclent  opera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  to  prevent 
bureaucratic  forces  from  destroying  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to 
give  adequate  medical  and  hospital  care  to 
tlie  merchant  seamen;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bUl  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  February 


18, 1965 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 
17.  1965) 


GOLD      RESERVE      REQUIREMENTS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3818)  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain 
reserves  in  gold  certificates  against  de- 
po.sit  liabilities. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3818)  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  certifi- 
cates against  deposit  liabilities. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  A.  Edward  Gradeck,  pastor,  St. 
Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

0  God,  the  Father  of  all  people  and 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  men.  of  the 
just  and  the  wicked,  of  the  free  and  the 
oppressed,  this  day  do  we  send  forth 
our  prayers  to  Thee,  and  cry  out  from 
the  depths  of  our  hearts  for  all  the  people 
of  the  world  who  must  suffer  and  endure 
the  slave  yoke  of  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion. In  Thy  goodness,  grant  to  all  of 
them  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  rights  given  to  them  by  Thee, 
as  their  Creator. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  ttef  ore  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Repobt  on  Reapportion»ient  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  that  appro- 
priation "Limitation  on  salaries  and  ejcpenses. 
Social  Security  Administration"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965,  had>been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Ctommlttee  on  Appropriations. 

Revised  Procedures  for  DESTRtrcnoN  of 
Unfit  Federal  Reserve  Notes 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  revised  procedures  for  the  de- 
struction of  unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  LiQinoATioN  Activities  of  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  liquidation  activities  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Utilization  of  Funds  Received  From  State 
AND  Local  Governments  for  Special  Mete- 
orological Services 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
utilize  funds  received  from  State  and  local 
governments  for  special  meteorological  serv- 
ices (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  District 
OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  District  of  Columbia,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  that  Office,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  on  Advisory  Committees,  Depart- 
ment OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittees which  assist  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  that  Department,  for  the  calendar 
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year  1964   (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report   on    Personal    and    Real    Property 
Recetved     by     State     Surplus    Property 
Agencies    and    Disposed    of    'lO    Public 
Health  and  Educational  Institutions 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to   lav.',   a  report   on  personal  property  re- 
ceived  by    State   surplus   property   agencies 
for  distribution  to  Public  Health  and  educa- 
tional institutions  and  civil  defense  organi- 
zations and  real  property  disposed  of  to  Pub- 
lic Health  and  educational  institutions,  for 
the    quarterly   period    ended    December    31, 

1964  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Ineffective  and  Overly  Costly 
Aspects  of  Military  and   Economic  As- 
sistance Provided  to  Thailand 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  ineffective  and  overly 
costly  aspects  of  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance provided  to  Thailand   (with  an  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Report   on   Deficient   Financial   Analysis 
Which  Resulted  in  Approval  of  Unneeded 
Grant 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  deficient  financial  analysis 
which  resulted  in  approval  of  unneeded 
grant.  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
Department   of    Commerce,    dated    January 

1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Office  op  Coal  Research 
A   letter   from   the    Secretary   of    the   In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  for  the 
calendar    year    1964    (with    an    accompany- 
ing report);   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
Jury  Commission  for  Each  U.S.  District 
Court 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  jury  commission  for  each  U.S. 
district  court,  to  regulate  its  compensation, 
to  prescribe  its  duties,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Amendment    of    Sections    3731    and    1404, 

Tttle  18,  UNrrED  States  Code,  Relating  to 

Appeals  From  Certain  Decisions 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  sections  3731  and  1404  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  appeals 
by  the  United  States  from  decisions  sustain- 
ing motions  to  suppress  evidence  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report    on    Claim    of    Port    of    Portland, 
Oreo.,  Against  the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pvu-suant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  claim  of  the  Port  of 
Portland.  Oreg.,  against  thg"  United  States 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Amendment  of  Title  38,  United  States  Code, 

Relating  to  Settlement  of  Certain  Tobt 

Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C,  transiriltting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  tort  claims  arising  In 


foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;    to  the   Committee  on   Appro- 
priatlotus : 

"Senate   Resolution    19    of  the   State   of 

Washington 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  Assembled: 
"Whereas  the  Columbia  Basin  project  is 
the  major  irrigation  development  in  Wash- 
ington State  and  holds  great  benefits  to  the 
region  and  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  revised  repayment  contracts 
have  been  validated  by  the  courts  for  all 
three  of  the  project  irrigation  districts;  and 
"Whereas  the  project  should  be  developed 
under  an  orderly  construction  schedule;  and 
"Whereas  required  funds  for  development 
of  Irrigation  blocks  36  and  55  have  not  been 
provided  in  the  fiscal  year  budget  of  1966; 
and 

"Whereas  these  fund8  should  be  provided 
In  the  budget  now  before  the  Congress,  If 
this  long  planned  irrigation  construction  is 
to  proceed  on  an  orderly  basis:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Washington  State  Senate, 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  committees  concerned  with  appropria- 
tions, be  requested  to  provide  for  funds  In 
the  1966  fiscal  year  budget  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  the  additional 
Columbia  Basin  project  construction  above 
enumerated;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

"Wabd  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Resolution  20  of  the  State  of 
Washington 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senate  and  Ho\^se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  Assembled: 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  announced  the  forthcoming  closure  of 
the  office  of  the  field  solicitor  at  Ephrata, 
Wash.;  and 

"Whereas,  this  office  perforins  vital  legal 
service  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  irrigation  districts  of  Washington  State 
dealing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
to  other  agencies  of  the  Department;  and 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  these  services  to 
local  entitles  would  mean  corresponding 
delays  and   hardship  on  both   the   depart- 


ment and  the  organizations  and  individuals 
Involved  in  these  important  relationships; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That,  the  Washington  state 
Senate  respectfully  urges  that  the  ofiace  of 
the  field  solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  not  be  closed  and  that  it  be  con- 
tinued as  now  constituted;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

"Ward  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  1 

"A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
requesting  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
amend  34  Statutes  at  Large  1416,  codified 
as  45  United  States  Code,  section  62,  re- 
lating to  the  hours  which  employees  of 
railroads  may  be  required  to  work 

"Whereas  Federal  law  now  allows  a  rail- 
road to  require  its  employees  to  work  as 
long  as  16  consecutive  hours  without  rest; 
and 

"Whereas  the  present  Federal  law  was  en- 
acted in  March  of  1907,  for  the  purpose  ol 
safeguarding  the  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  and 
that  law  has  never  been  amended;  and 

"Whereas  the  high  speed  operation  of 
modern  railroads  Imposes  an  undue  strain 
upon  employees  required  to  work  the  long 
hours  now  allowed,  thus  endangering  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees  and  travelers 
upon  railroads:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 
That  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Montana  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  34  Statutes  at  Large 
1416,  codified  as  45  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 62  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  require  employees  subject  to  sections  61 
to  64  inclusive  of  this  title  to  remain  on  duty 
for  a  longer  period  than  12  consecutive  hours, 
and  provide  that  any  employee  who  has 
been  on  duty  12  consecutive  hours  shall  not 
be  required  or  permitted  to  continue  or  again 
go  on  duty  without  having  had  at  least  10 
consecutive  hours  off  duty;  and  no  such 
employee  who  has  been  on  duty  12  hours  to 
the  aggregate  in  any  24-hour  period  shall 
be  required  or  permitted  to  continue  or  again 
go  on  duty  without  having  had  at  least  8 
consecutive  hours  off  duty;  and  providing 
however,  that  no  operator,  train  dispatcher 
or  other  employee  who  by  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  or  telephone  dispatches,  reports, 
transmits,  receives,  or  delivers  orders  per- 
taining to  or  affecting  train  movements  shall 
be  required  or  permitted  to  remain  on  duty 
for  a  longer  period  than  12  hours  in  i>^ 
towers,  offices,  places  and  stations  operated 
only  during  the  daytime,  except  In  case  d 
emergency;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Members  of  the  Montana  delegation  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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Tnterstate  and  Foreign  Commekte  of  the 
no  Senate,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
rommittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
^  "Ray  J.  Wayrtnen, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Ted  James, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Copnmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary: 
"House   Concurre^tt    Memorial    1    op   the 

State  of  Arizona 
"Concurrent  memorial  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
convene   a   constitutional   convention   to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relatlr«  to  appor- 
tionment of  one  house  of  State  bicameral 
legislatures  and  of  membership  of  govern- 
ing bodies   of   subordinate   units   of   the 
States 
"To  the  Congress  of  the  Unit&i  States  of 
America: 
"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  memberslhip  In  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  according  to  population  and 
has  thus  asserted  Federal  judicial  authority 
over  the  basic  structure  of  government  In  the 
various  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  rule  denies  to  1}he  people  of 
the  respective  States  the  right  to  establish 
their  legislatures  upon  the  sarne  pattern  of 
representation  deemed  advantageous  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  *nd  provided 
by  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
goes  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  aibility  of  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  States  to  designate 
the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  their  respective  legislatures  thereby 
depriving  the  people  of  their  right  to  de- 
termine how  they  shall  be  governed;  and 

"Whereas  the  implications  of  this  action 
by  the  Supreme  Court  raise  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  present  form  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  many  subordinate  units 
of  government  within  the  States; 

"Wherefore  your  memorlallsit,  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  Statie  of  Arizona 
(the senate  concurring) ,  prays:  | 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of '  the  United 
States  convene  a  constitutional  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni,ted  Stotes.  as 
follows:  II 

"  'article  —  I ! 
"'Section  1.  Nothing  in  thid  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislatvu-e  from  apportioning  the; 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  Its  Uetermlnatlon 
of  how  membership  of  goventlng  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  b*  apportioned. 
-"■"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  itatifled  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  if  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  ameiidment  to  the 
Constitution  Identical  with  that  contained  In 
this  memorial  prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this  ap- 
plication for  a  convention  shajll  no  longer  be 
of  any  force  or  effect;  be  It  f>irther 


"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  memorial  be  Immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor,  January  29, 

1965.  ,    ^  ^ 

"Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 

February  1, 1965." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works: 

"S.  Res.  Ill 


"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  across  the  Savannah 
River  and  Duke  Power  Co.  to  construct  an 
electric  generating  plant  on  the  Savannah 
River 

"Whereas,  Duke  Power  Co.  announced 
plans  more  than  4  years  ago  to  construct  a 
giant  2-million-kilowatt  steam  electric  gener- 
ating plant  on  the  Savannah  River  in  Ander- 
son County,  S.C;  and 

"Whereas,  in  order  to  form  a  pool  for  con- 
denser cooling  water  for  such  plant.  It  Is 
necessary  for  Duke  Power  Co.  to  construct  a 
low-level  dam  across  the  Savannah  River; 
and 

"Whereas  construction  of  this  steamplant 
would  cost  approximately  $210  million  and 
this  plant  would  yield  to  Anderson  County, 
S.C,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  approximately  $13.5  million  per 
year  in  tax  revenue,  in  addition  to  many 
other  tax  and  Industrial  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  Anderson  County  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  as  a  result  of  having  this 
plant  constructed:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  That  this  body  go  on  record 
once  more  as  urging  Duke  Power  Co.  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  earliest  possible  date  with  the 
construction  of  this  plant,  and  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
urged  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  that  such  low-level  dam  may 
be  constructed;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  Duke 
Power  Co.  and  to  the  following  officers  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress:  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  each  Senator 
and  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  South  Carolina." 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  American  citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent, 
of  Racine,  Wis.,  relating  to  the  restoration 
of  Independence  of  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Business 
Council  of  the  Goshute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Ibapah,  Utah,  favoring  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  administration  of  that  Reserva- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Anderson,  S.C, 
favoring  the  granting  of  permission  to  the 
Duke  Power  Co.  to  construct  a  steam  plant 
at  Middleton  Shoals  on  the  Savannah  River, 
in  Anderson  County,  S.C;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Federation  of 
Citizens  Associations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, relative  to  the  death  of  the  late  Sir 
Winston   Churchill;    ordered   to   lie  on   the 

table.  ,  „ 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Colonel  Fran- 
cis Vigo  Post  1093,  of  the  American  Legion, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  protesting  against  the  clos- 


ing of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By   Mr.   SALTONSTALL    (for   himself 
j  and    Mr.    Kennedy    of    Massachu- 

setts) : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the   Commonwealth   of   Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"Resolution    of    the    Commonwealth    of 

Massachusetts 
"Resolution  urging  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  New 
England  States  to  cause  a  bipartisan  in- 
vestigation    of     the     Civil     Aeronautics 
Board's   action    in    ordering   the   discon- 
tinuance of  the  Florida  run  by  Northeast 
Airlines 
"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of    Representatives    urges    the    Members    of 
Congress  from  the  New  England  States  to 
cause  a  bipartisan  investigation  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  with  particular  reference 
to  the  action  taken  by  said  board  in  ordering 
the  discontinuance   of  the  Florida   run  by 
Northeast  Airlines;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  thp  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  New  England  States. 
?  "William  C  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  WnrrE, 
I  "Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

I  By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution   1 
"Concurrent  resolution  applying  to  the  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  (the  house  of  representatives  con- 
curring therein).  That  this  legislature  re- 
spectfully  applies   to   the   Congress   of   the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  the   following   article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 


"  'ARTICLE  — 

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shaU  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shaU 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec  2  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shaU 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"  'Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  If  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  Identical  with  that  contained 
In  this  resolution  prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this 
application  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer 
be  of  any  force  or  effect. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  State. 
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"1  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concur- 
rent resolution  originated  in  the  senate,  and 
was  adopted  by  that  body  January  20,  1965. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Ralph  E.  Zarker, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  January  27,  1965. 
"Clyde  Hill. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"L.  D.  Hazen, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Buford  Ellington,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services : 

Kenneth  E.  BeLleu,  of  Oregon,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Conamlttee 
on  Armed  Services : 

Graeme  C.  Bannerman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  "of 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  Lt. 
Gen.  William  H.  Blanchard  for  appoint- 
ment as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  of  general,  Major 
Generals  Edmundson,  Friedman,  and 
Martin,  for  special  assignment  in  the 
Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, and  Lieutenant  General  Ferguson, 
to  be  senior  Air  Force  member  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee,  United  Na- 
tions, in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 
I  also  report  the  nominations  of  Rear 
Admiral  Booth  for  special  assignment  in 
the  Navy,  in  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
Adm.  Harold  P.  Smith  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  admiral, 
and  Lieutenant  General  Buse  for  special 
assignment  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  printed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  names,  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  William  H.  Blanchard  (major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President,  in 
the  grade  of  general: 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  V.  Edmundson,  Regular 
Air  Force,  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Friedman, 
Regular  Air  Force,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  William  K. 
Martin.  Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Ferguson  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  to  be  senior  Air  Force 
member.  Military  Staff  Committee,  United 
Nations; 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  T.  Booth  n,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral,  while  so  serving. 

Lt.  Gen.  Henry  W.  Buse,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so 
serving;  and 


Adm.  Harold  P.  Smith,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above  nominations,  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  1.207  Army 
oflBcers  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below,  and  8,396  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  officers  for  promotions  in 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  grades 
of  captain  or  equivalent  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk,  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Edward  H.  Prick,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Paul  L.  Adamowski,  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

William  C.  Adams,  Junior,  and  sundry 
other  officers,  for  temporary  promotion  In  the 
UjS.  Navy; 

Lloyd  P.  Amborn,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  candidates, 
for  assignment  in  the  U.S.  Navy;  and 

Spencer  G.  Bihler,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Marine  Corps. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,   by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

S.  1173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Dlna 
Kottwitz;  and 

S.  1174.  A   bill  for   the  relief   of  Zlvotlje 
Slskovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  1175.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $1,800  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title; 

S.  1176.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  child's 
Insurance  benefits  to  continue  after  age  18 
in  the  case  of  certain  children  who  are  full- 
time  students  after  attaining  such  age; 

S.  1177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  certain  disabled 
widows  to  become  entitled  to  widow's  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  prior  to  attain- 
ment of  age  62;  and 

S.  1178.  A  Tjiir  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  6  to  4 
months  the  length  of  the  waiting  period 
which  must  elapse  before  a  disabled  indi- 
vidual can  become  entitled  to  disability  bene- 
fits thereimder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

S.  1179.  A   bUl    for   the   relief   of   Mlchele 
Rlzzuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DODD: 

S.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  sepairate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the  addi- 


tional estate  tax  the  estates  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  killed  in  Vietnam  and  to 
forgive  unpaid  income  taxes  owed  by  such 
members;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1182.  A  bin  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  xmita 
in  low-rent  housing  projects  by  the  tenants 
thereof;  and 

S.  1183.  A  bin  to  require  localities  receiv- 
ing  assistance  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  make  annual  payments  to  the 
United  States  out  of  Increased  tax  revenues 
derived  as  a  result  of  the  redevelopment  made 
possible  by  such  assistance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalf)  : 

S.  1184.  A  bin  to  provide  for  judicial  re- 
view of  certain  actions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  concerning 
public  assistance  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which   appear 
tinder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  1185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Fucclo; 

S.  1186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchlko 
Uehara; 

S.  1187.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Victor  Abadl; 

S.  1188.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Joaqulm 
Bulhoes;  and 

S.  1189.  A  bUl  for  the  r^ef  of  VHadyslaw 
Lebiedzkl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  1190.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
limitations  shall  not  apply  to  certain  land 
patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  University  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bahtlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1191.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of  Ahmad 
Kafi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  1192.  A  bni  to  provide  fellowships  for 
graduate  study  leading  to  a  master's  degree 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  1193.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  U.S.  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1194.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  VS.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
Douglas  B.  Bagnell,  of  Falrhope,  Ala.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill)  : 
S.  1195.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modifica- 
tion  of  the   existing  project  for  Bayou  La 
Batre,    Ala.,    in    order    to    provide    certain 
improvements    for    navigation    purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wright  G. 
James;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
Martlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  1198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Barley 
Brewer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  B4r.  BYRD  of  West  Vuyinia: 
S  1199.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
automobUes  for   disabled   veterans;    to   the 
committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S  1200.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Aopeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  atjove  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S  1201.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
acquisition  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
effective  relocation  assistance  ta  real  prop- 
erty acquisitions  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  committee  on  Goverrmient  Operations. 
S  1202.  A  bUl  to  enable  Federal  home  loan 
banks  to  Implement  their  services  to  their 
member  Institutions  by  establishing  a  sec- 
ondary marketing  facility  for  participations 
In  conventional  home  mortgage  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missoiurl,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S  1203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  to  authorize  and  facilitate 
the  deduction  from  gross  income  by  teachers 
of  the  expenses  of  education  (including  cer- 
tain travel)  tindertaken  by  thsm,  and  to 
provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving  entitle- 
ment to  such  deduction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S  1204.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
malignant  lymphoma  developing  a  10  per- 
cent or  more  degree  of  disability  within  7 
years  after  separation  from  active  service 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  service  connected; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1205.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Darius 
Ehorsand; 

S.  1206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Redentor 
J.  G.  Pagtalunan;  and 

S.  1207.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  Of  Dr.  Floriano 
P.  Brlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
8.1208.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Congressional  Reorganization,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I 

By  Mr.  MORSE:  !' 

S.  1209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sp.  Manuel 
D.Racells;  and 

S.  1210.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  Bruce 
Altchlson,  Jr.;  to  the  Committsee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUls,  wblch  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 


(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  which  ^ppears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
ACTION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
BRING  ABOUT  THE  RIGHT  OF 
SELF-DETERMINATION  BY  PEO- 
PLES OF  LATVIA,  LITHUANIA,  AND 
ESTONIA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  21)  favor- 
ing action  by  the  President  to  bring  about 
the  right  of  self-determination  by  the 
peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


ACTION  BY  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
ON  THE  BALTIC  QUESTION 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  22)  favoring  cer- 
tain action  by  the  United  Nations  on  the 
Baltic  question,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Allott,  which  apears  under  a  separate 
heading.)       

MODIFICATION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  STATUTES 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence four  bills  which  modify  our  social 
security  statutes.  An  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  is  overdue,  and  I  hope 
and  expect  that  this  Congress  will  move 
to  remedy  that  situation.  I  personally 
regretted  that  action  was  deferred  last 
year. 

Because  I  think  we  all  recognize  that 
some  adjustment  of  the  present  allow- 
ances is  in  order  and  because  various 
proposals  have  been  submitted  to  pro- 
vide for  a  percentage  or  dollar  increase 
in  benefits,  I  shall  not  introduce  a  bill  on 
this  subject.  Instead,  I  am  submitting 
four  bills  to  call  attention  to  other  fea- 
tures of  our  social  security  laws  which 
need  attention  and  modification  even 
though  they  involve  somewhat  fewer 
people.  , .  .  , 

First.  I  believe  there  shotild  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  social  security  outside  earn- 
ings limitation.  Under  existing  law.  a 
recipient  is  permitted  to  earn  up  to  $1,200 
in  income  without  incurring  a  benefit  re- 
duction. Once  he  exceeds  this  limita- 
tion, his  benefits  are  reduced  by  $1  for 
every  $2  he  earns  up  to  $1,700.  He  loses 
$1  for  every  $1  earned  over  that  amount. 
My  bill  would  raise  the  $1,200  limitation 
to  $1,800  which  I  think  is  a  far  more 
realistic  figure.  There  would  be  a  $1 
reduction  in  benefits  for  every  $1  earned 

^^SnT'l  am  submitting  a  measure 
which  would  extend  payment  of  child  in- 
surance benefits  from  age  18  to  age  22 
providing  the  individual  is  attending 
school  The  present  statute  permits  a 
child  to  receive  these  benefits  up  to  age 
18  providing  that  he  is  a  child  of  an  in- 
sured parent  who  has  died,  is  retired,  or 
is  disabled.  .  .. 

When  this  law  was  passed  in  1939.  it 
was  assumed  that  by  age  18  a  child  would 
be  able  to  support  himself.  However,  as 
the  demand  for  more  complex  and  tech- 
nical jobs  in  our  modern  society  has  in- 
creased, the  role  of  higher  education  has 
become  more  important.  As  a  result, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  rise  in  en- 
rollment in  post-high  school  educational 
institutions.  This  has  lengthened  the  de- 
pendency of  a  child  on  his  family.  By  ex- 
tending child  insurance  benefits  to  age 
22,  my  proposal  would  encourage  an  in- 
dividual whose  insured  parent  has  died, 
retired,  or  has  become  disabled  to  con- 


tinue his  education  and  to  compete  more 
effectively  for  a  position  requiring  special 
skills  or  training. 

My  third  bill  would  allow  payment  of 
widow's  benefits  to  certain  widows  who 
are  totally  and  permanently  disabled  re- 
gardless of  age  or  whether  they  have  a 
child  in  care.  Under  existing  law,  a 
widow  can  receive  these  benefits  only  11 
she  is  age  62  or  has  a  child  in  care. 

Finally,  my  fourth  measure  would  re- 
duce the  waiting  period  for  disability 
benefits  from  6  to  4  months.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  6-month  waiting  period  has 
imposed  severe  financial  hardships  on  a 
family  and  has  precluded  a  disabled  per- 
son from  receiving  adequate  medical  as- 
sistance at  a  time  when  he  needed  it. 

I  believe  the  proposals  have  merit  and 
that  they  would  correct  certain  inade- 
quacies and  inequities  in  our  social  secu- 
rity laws  as  they  exist  today.  I  hope  they 
will  be  favorably  considered  and  that  all 
of  them  will  be  enacted  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

■•-  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Salton- 
stall, were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 


S.  1175.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $1,800  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title; 

S.  1176.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  child's 
Insurance  benefits  to  continue  after  age  18 
m  the  case  of  certain  children  who  are  full- 
time  students  after  attaining  such  age; 

S.  1177.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  certain  disabled 
widows  to  become  entitled  to  widow's  insxir- 
ance  benefits  thereunder  prior  to  attalimient 
of  age  62;  and 

S.  1178.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  6  to 
4  months  the  length  of  the  waiting  period 
which  m\xst  elapse  before  a  disabled  individ- 
ual can  become  entitled  to  disabUlty  benefltB 
thereunder. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  referf^ce,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  The 
bill  would  restrict  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  foreign-made  and 
military  surplus  firearms  and  heavy  ord- 
nance weapons. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  give  this 
measure  careful  and  urgent  considera- 
tion. Unless  they  do.  an  influx  into  the 
United  States  of  assorted  machinegims. 
mortars,  bazookas,  antitank  gvms,  can- 
nons and  flamethrowers,  will  continue 
unabated  and  we  will  see  increasing  acts 
of  violence  throughout  the  land.  The  ex- 
tremists are  getting  bolder  by  the  day 
as  evidenced  by  the  plot  to  destroy  our 
cherished  monuments  to  democracy 
which  the  New  York  Police  Department 
uncovered  just  this  week.  To  paraphrase 
a  recent  editorial  cartoon  decrying  the 
availability  to  fanatics  of  heavy  weap- 
onry, "Yesterday  the  United  Nations. 
Tomorrow  the  U.S.  Capitol?" 
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The  importation  of  foreign-made  and 
military  surplus  firearms  is  an  area  with 
which  I  have  been  concerned  during  the 
past  4  years.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
for  the  most  part,  these  foreign  imports 
are  subsequently  sold  via  the  mail-order 
common-carrier  route. 

Our  subcommittee  investigations  into 
the  interstate  traffic  in  mail-order  fire- 
arms, and  the  importation  of  foreign- 
made  and  military  surplus  firearms,  has 
clearly  demonstrated  this. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
these  fii-earms  are  significant  factors 
contributing  to  the  problem  of  the  in- 
discriminate and  often  illegal  sale  of 
mail-order  firearms  to  juveniles  and 
adult  criminals. 

I  knew  that  if  we  were  to  ever  curtail 
this  clandestine  traffic,  regulation  of  the 
importation  of  these  firearms  would  be 
essential. 

My  bill,  which  is  the  result  of  years  of 
intensive  study  and  investigation,  would 
accomplish  this.  If  enacted  into  law,  it 
would: 

First.  Require  an  importer  to  obtain  a 
license  for  the  importation  of  firearms, 
subject  to  certain  standards  set  forth  in 
the  bill  and  would  make  it  unlawful  to 
import  firearms  without  fii'St  obtaining  a 
license.  Each  separate  importation 
would  require  the  importer  to  obtain 
such  a  license. 

Second.  Make  it  unlawful  to  receive 
any  firearm  which  has  been  imported  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
firearms  Act,  as  amended  by  this  bill. 

The  standards  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  bill  specify,  in  brief,  the  following: 

First.  That  firearms  to  be  imported 
were  for  lawful  purpose  and  were  ade- 
quately identified  so  that  records  of  dis- 
position could  be  kept;  and 

Second.  That  the  firearms  are  to  be 
imported  for  scientific  or  research  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  sample  for  licensed  dealers 
and  manufacturers,  or  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 40L  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  wnif  h  allows  importation  for  train- 
ing or  competition  purposes.    Or — 

Third.  That  the  firearms  are  designed 
or  intended  particularly  for  target  shoot- 
ing or  sporting  puiTioses  and  are  so 
unique  or  unusual  that  a  comparable  fire- 
arm could  not  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States.    Or — 

Fourth.  That  the  importation  of  a 
specific  firearm  or  group  of  firearms 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  elim- 
inate the  importation  of  all  military  sur- 
plus firearms  and  most  of  the  small- 
caliber  pistols  and  revolvers  presently 
flooding  this  country.  I  refer  here  to 
weapons  such  as  the  .22-caliber  "roscoe" 
which  is  a  weapon  frequently  found  in 
the  hands  of  juveniles  and  criminals. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  impose  an 
outright  prohibition  on  the  importation 
of  all  firearms,  but  rather  to  restrict  the 
importation  of  those  firearms  which  we 
have  found  to  be  sold  mail-order  and 
which  end  up  in  the  hands  of  juvenile 
delinquents  and  adult  criminals.  I  refer 
here  to  the  general  category  of  military 
surplus  firearms  and  to  the  inexpensive 
small-caliber  pistols  and  revolvers. 


I  cite  this  point  because  I  believe  that 
sporting  firearms  such  as  those  manufac- 
tured in  Belgium  by  Browning  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  a  well-known  and  respected 
arms  firm,  are  usually  not  involved  in  the 
traffic  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

Up  to  this  point,  our  investigation  has 
uncovered  the  following  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  total  number  of  firearms  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  Because 
the  tabulation  of  voluminous  records  is 
still  continuing,  the  record  is  not,  as  yet, 
complete.  Thus,  the  figures  which  I 
cite  are  only  indications  of  the  stagger- 
ing volume  of  firearms  imported  into  this 
country. 

During  1963  and  1964,  2.301.491  fire- 
arms were  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  England,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  When  this  total  is 
-broken  down  as  to  types  of  firearms,  we 
find  that  1.050.993  pistols  and  revolvers, 
and  1,251,471  rifles  and  shotguns  were 
imported.  This  does  not  include  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  firearrife  which  have 
been  imported  as  parts,  components,  or 
scrap  metal. 

We  have  found  further  that : 

Newly  manufactured  small-caliber  fire- 
arms have  been  and  are  being  imported 
in  greater  and  greater  numbers  each 
year. 

Surplus  military  firearms  discarded 
by  foreign  governments  have  been  in- 
creasingly dumped  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  we  appear  to  be  the  dumping 
ground  for  75  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  surplus  military  firearms. 

Included  in  this  dumping  are  firearms 
from  Russia  and  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

There  is  a  central  repository  in  Bul- 
garia to  which  the  bloc  countries  are 
shipping  all  of  their  surplus  military 
weapons. 

The  United  States  is  the  target  for 
these  weapons  which  are  being  sold 
through  dummy  corporations  set  up  in 
Western  Europe  to  handle  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  these  weapons. 

Some  of  these  bloc  countries,  originally 
tried  to  ship  huge  quantities  of  these 
surplus  guns — as  many  as  a  million  in 
one  shipment — to  the  United  States. 
This  was  prevented  by  our  Government. 
Now  they  have  resorted  to  selling  them  in 
small  quantities  through  these  corpora- 
tions set  up  in  Western  Europe.  These 
corporations  are  a  subterfuge  for  these 
sales.  One  of  the  gunrunners  presently 
under  investigation  by  the  subcommittee, 
an^merican  national,  is  the  head  of  one 
of  these  companies. 

Some  of  these  imported  firearms  being 
advertised  through  mail-order  houses  in- 
clude the  Russian  M40  Tokarev,  7.62 
caliber  which  is  a  semiautomatic  weapon. 
Another  is  the  Russian  model  9130,  7.62 
caliber.  Another  is  the  Russian  Nagant 
revolver,  caliber  7.62  which  is  the  Rus- 
sian secret  police  revolver  that  sells  mail 
order  for  $49.95.  These  are  typical  of 
the  weapons  which  are  now  for  sale  and 
which  have  been  seized  in  cities  through- 
out the  country  including  New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh. 

In  most  cases  the  cost  of  these  firearms 
to  the  American  purchaser  is  relatively 
minimal  when  compared  with  the  price 
of  a  domestically  manufactured  firearm. 


This,  I  point  out,  appeals  to  the  young- 
ster. 

I  contend  that  this  voluminous  influx 
of  firearms  eventually  sold  in  the  United 
States  for  a  fraction  of  domestically  pro- 
duced firearms  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  should  be  curtailed. 

Many  of  the  imported  firearms  which 
have  been  examined  by  firearms  experts 
at  the  subcommittee's  request  have  been 
discarded  as  being  inferior  to  American 
made  firearms.  We  have  been  told  that 
many  of  the  imports  are  of  poor  quality 
and  are  as  dangerous  to  the  user  as  they 
may  be  to  the  person  who  is  often  threat- 
ened or  assaulted  with  these  firearms. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  clear  the 
fact  that  their  lethal  capabilities  go  un- 
questioned. 

The  testimony  of  Franklin  Orth,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  before  the  subcommittee 
with  regard  to  the  imported  mail-order 
firearms  is  of  particular  relevance. 

I  quote  from  his  statement  before  the 
Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee on  May  2,  1963: 

For  the  most  part,  this  traffic  in  firearms 
Involves  the  relatively  Inexpensive  Imported 
pistols  and  revolvers  that  are  advertised  In 
many  cheap  pulp  magazines  throughout  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  Information  for  the 
committee,  the  National  Rlfie  Association 
has  conducted  product-evaluation  studies  of 
many  of  these  handguns  and  has  found  them 
to  be  largely  worthless  for  sporting  purposes. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  we  do  not  accept  their 
advertising  In  the  American  Rifleman,  the 
oflaclal  Journal  of  the   association. 

An  excerpt  of  a  letter  from  C.  R.  Hells- 
trom,  former  president  of  Smith  &  Wes- 
son, to  W.  H.  Parker,  chief  of  police  of 
Los  Angeles,  is  of  particular  significance 
with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  im- 
ported military   surplus   firearms. 

Mr.  Hellstrom  stated  in  his  letter: 

We  made  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
lend-lease  guns  for  Great  Britain  alone,  not 
to  mention  contracts  with  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  other  Commonwealth  countries. 
After  the  war  these  guns  were  sold  by  their 
respective  governments  as  surplus  and 
through  devious  channels  they  have  found 
their  way  Into  the  United  States  where  they 
are  being  rebored  and  converted  to  popular 
calibers  and  sold  at  cut-rate  prices.  Such 
guns  are,  of  course,  unsafe  and  a  detriment 
to  our  reputation  since  they  carry  our  orig- 
inal trademarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  above 
statement  needs  no  elaboration.  What 
burden  does  this  traffic  in  imported  fire- 
arms impose  upon  our  already  over- 
burdened law  enforcement  machinery? 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  serious  and  some- 
times destructive  effect  on  law  enforce- 
ment because  of  this  staggering  flow  of 
imported  weapons. 

Many  such  flrearms,  because  of  the 
lack  of  complete  identifying  characteris- 
tics, are  difficult,  if  ^ot  impossible,  to 
trace  by  law  enforcement  officers  subse- 
quent to  their  use  in  the  commission  of 
crime.  Samples  of  these  firearms  in  the 
possession  of  the  subcommittee  do  not 
have  identifying  marks  such  as  serial 
numbers  or  the  manufacturers'  names 
imprinted  on  them. 

When  we  couple  these  facts  with  miiil- 
mal  cost  and  the  relative  ease  and 
anonymity  of  purchase  via  mail  order, 
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then  the  appeal  to  the  juvenile  and  adult 
criminal  is  apparent  and,  in  tact,  borne 
out  by  the  following  cases,  which  portray 
the  tragic  results  of  the  misuse  of  im- 
ported weapons:  ,  ^^  ^  .^  .  - 
The  assassination  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  perpetrated  by  a 
man  armed  with  a  foreign  made  and  Im- 
ported Carcano  rifie.  This  gun  cost  the 
importer  $1.12.  ^,  ^  ^ 
A  15-year-old  youngster  allegedly  shot 
and  killed  his  father,  mother,  and  sister 
with  a  foreign-made,  imported  .38  caliber 
revolver  on  January  30,  1983,  in  Balti- 
more. He  purchased  the  gun  from  a 
mail-order  house  in  Los  Angeles. 

On  February  4.  1965.  a  student  at  the 
University  of  California  allegedly  shot 
and  killed  his  biology  instructor  with  a 
foreign-made  Walther  P-38  pistol.  He 
purchased  his  gun  from  a  mail-order 
house  in  Alexandria.  Va. 

In  September  1964,  the  FBI  subsequent 
to  the  arrest  of  alleged  civil  rights  agita- 
tors in  Mississippi  seized  four  Russian 
Army  Tokarev  semiautonpatic  rifies, 
which  had  been  shipped  into  that  area 
by  one  of  the  country's  largest  importers 
of  firearms. 

In  December  of  1964,  the  country  was 
shocked  by  the  attempted  shelling  of  the 
United  Nations  with  a  German  World 
War  II  mortar  which  has  been  traced  to 
a  firm  in  New  Jersey. 

In  October  of  1964,  as  a  result  of  a 
feared  assassination  attemjot  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  a  cache  of  automatic  fire- 
arms including  foreign  weapons  was 
seized  by  authorities  near  Corpus  Chris- 

ti  Tex 
'in  November  of  1963.  a  Finnish  anti- 
tank gun  was  taken  from  three  youths  in 
New  Jersey  who  were  discovered  shelling 
nearby  farm  buildings.         I 

Mr.  President,  the  cases  Which  I  have 
cited  clearly  demonstrate  the  disastrous 
impact  which  these  foreign  imports  have 
on  law  and  order  in  this  country  when 
they  are  misused. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  problems 
arising  from  these  weapons  will  not  be 
resolved  until  the  Federal  Government 
enacts  the  necessary  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

I  express  the  hope  that  It  will  receive 
favorable  and  speedy  action  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  left  at  the  desk  for  5  days  so  that 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors,  and  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk  for  5  days  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1180)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoDD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


Federal  Firearms  Act  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering Bectlona  5,  6,  7.  8,  and  9  of  such  Act 
as  sections  6,  7,  8.  9.  and  10  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  section  4  the  following 
new  section:  ^  ,  ,  _ 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  Import  or  bring  Into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  any  firearm 
for  which  a  license  to  Import  or  bring  Into 
the  United  States  Is  required  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  unless  such  person 
has  first  obtained  a  license  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  provided  In  such 
subsection  to  so  Import  or  bring  In  such  flre-_^ 

arm.  „ 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  knowingly  receive  any  firearm  which  has 
been  Imported  or  brought  Into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  In  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  person  desiring  to  Import  or 
bring  a  firearm  into  the  United  States  or  a 
possession  thereof  shall,  in  addition  to  com- 
plying with  all  other  applicable  provisions 
of  law.  obtain  a  license  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  Importation  or  bring- 
ing in  of  such  firearm.  Licenses  required 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  In  such 
form  or  manner  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe.  No  license  shall  be 
Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion imless  It  has  been  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  firearm  Is  to  be  Imported  or  brought 
In  for  a  lawful  purpose,  and  is  adequately 
Identified  In  such  manner  that  proper  rec- 
ords of  Its  Importation  and  disposition  may 
be  maintained — 

"(1)  that  such  firearm  Is  being  imported 
or  brought  In  for  scientific  or  research  pur- 
poses, or  as  a  sample  for  a  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  licensed  dealer,  or  Is  for  use  In 
connection  with  competition  or  training  pur- 
suant to  chapter  401  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or 

"(2)  that  the  firearm  to  be  Imported  or 
brought  m  is  particularly  designed  and  In- 
tended for  target  shooting  or  sporting  pur- 
poses and  is  unique  or  so  unusual  in  design 
or  workmanship  that  a  comparable  firearm 
cannot  be  obtained  In  the  United  States  or 
a  possession  thereof,  or 

"(3)  that  the  Importation  or  bringing  in 
of  such  firearm  Is  In  the  public  interest.'' 
Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  iaecome  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That   the 
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AMENDMENT   OF   THE   INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 
Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  I  send 
r^to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
the  additional  estate  tax  the  estates  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  killed  in 
Vietnam  and  to  forgive  unpaid  income 
taxes  owed  by  such  Armed  Forces  mem- 
bers. „ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
lie  on  the  table  until  Wednesday  next  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  Ue 
on  the  table  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1181)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
the  additional  estate  tax  the  estates  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  killed  m 
Vietnam  and  to  forgive  unpaid  income 
taxes  owed  by  such  members,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Con^it- 
tee  on  Finance. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  when  upon  introducing  my  Viet- 
nam GI  bill  earlier  in  the  year,  this 
Nation,  throughout  its  history,  has  ex- 
tended special  benefits  to  its  servicemen 
who  face  combat  conditions  in  our  de- 
fense. This  bill  would  give  to  the  serv- 
iceman and  his  family  benefits  hereto- 
fore given.  I  feel  it  is  only  right  we  do 
so  again.  

AMENDMENT  OF  HOUSING  ACT  OP 
1937 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
to  authorize  the  purchase  of  units  in 
low-rent  housing  projects  by  resident 
tenants. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  public  housing 
tenant  could  covmt  monthly  rentals  over 
a  3-year  period,  as  a  downpayment  on 
his  individual  unit,  and  thiis  purchase  it 
for  himself  and  family. 

For  many  years  now,  our  public  hous- 
ing law  has  posed  an  almost  insolvable 
problem  for  the  Congress.  No  suitable 
substitute  for  public  housing  has  been 
found;  and  of  course,  no  one  has  seri- 
ously advocated  discontinuance  of  the 
program. 

Aside  from  the  billions  that  public 
housing  is  costing  and  will  cost  far  into 
the  future,  the  existing  practices  in 
public  housing  tend  to  destroy  the  de- 
sire or  interest  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  to  participate  in  that 
great  American  privilege  of  property 
ownership — and  property  ownership  is 
the  greatest  of  all  deterrents  to  com- 
munism. 

I  believe  there  should  be  an  Induce- 
ment to  every  public  hoixsing  occupant 
to  buy  a  home.  My  proposal  makes  It 
practical  for  him  to  do  so.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  can  lead  to  the 
eventual  elimination  of  public  housing 
as  we  know  it  today;  I  am  hopefvQ  it  will 
lead  to  actual  homeownership  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  presently  unin- 
spired occupants  of  public  housing. 

The  proposal  I  make,  which  would  al- 
low the  balance  of  the  sales  price  to  be 
covered  by  a  condominium-type  mort- 
gage, would  also  be  made  available  to 
each  new  occupant  of  a  public  housing 

unit.  ,  .„  ,. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  bill  he  on 
the  table  until  Wednesday  next  for  co- 
sponsors.  _^    ^.,,     .„ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  he  on 
the  table  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1182)  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  units  in  low-rent  housing 
projects  by  the  tenants  thereof,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
require  that  a  locality  which  received 
Federal  urban  renewal  funds  repay  such 
funds   out   of   increased   tax   revenues 
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derived  by  the  locality,  as  a  result  of  the 
xirban  renewal  redevelopment.  The  bill 
calls  for  a  payment  of  only  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  this  increased  revenue. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1183)  to  require  localities 
receiving  assistance  under  title  I  of -the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  annual  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States  out  Of  in- 
creased tax  revenues  derived  as  a  result 
of  the  redevelopment  made  possible  by 
such  assistance,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  imder 
present  law,  cities  have  been  double 
gainers  in  the  urban  renewal  program. 
The  first  gain  comes  when  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  pays  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  a  certain  section 
of  a  city,  generally  a  codeless,  unplanned, 
unkept  section.  The  second  gain  comes 
when  the  urban  renewal  area,  after  being 
rebuilt  and  subsequently  resold,  is  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  city  substantially 
increased  taxes. 

It  has  been  shown  that  some  cities 
are,  or  plan  to,  relieve  their  respective 
tax  burdens  through  the  use  of  these  ad- 
ditional taxes,  which  of  course,  have  been 
made  possible  through  taxes  paid  by  all 
of  the  taxpayers. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
has  been  using,  as  one  of  its  primary 
selling  points  to  prospective  urban  re- 
newal recipients,  the  fact  that  said  re- 
cipient can  actually  make  money  by 
participating  in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  \inanimous  con- 
sent that  selected  comparison  statistics, 
showing  increased  valuation  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration in  June  of  1963,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Before 


Washington,  D.C 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Calexlco,  Calif... 

Norfolk 

Oakland 


$592. 016 

70,000 

2,321.442 

4.400 

165,000 

49,000 


After 


$4, 4S6, 221 

512,000 

4, 794. 3&S 

16,400 

375,000 

195, 000 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post,  Mon- 
day, February  15,  showing  increased  val- 
uations of  the  rebuilt  Southwest  area  in 
the  District,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rebuilt  SotrrHWESx  Boosts  District  of 

COLUMBIA    TAX    RECEIPTS 

The  rebuilding  of  Southwest  Washington 
Is  moving  rapidly  toward  completion,  says 
the  District  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

In  its  Just-issued  annual  report  for  the 
1963-64  fiscal  year,  the  RLA  says  about  85 
percent  of  the  new  dwellings  planned  for  the 
former  slum  area  will  either  be  completed 
or  under  construction  by  next  June  30. 

The  Agency  said  rebuilt  parts  of  the  South- 
west already  are  yielding  more  taxes  to  the 
city  than  did  the  entire  section  when  It  was 
a  slum. 


In  1953,  when  renewal  began,  the  city 
collected  $592,016  In  real  estate  taxes  on 
properties  within  the  project  area,  the  report 
said. 

In  1964.  It  said,  $881,535  was  collected,  of 
which  $618,892  was  paid  by  developers  of 
the  new  Southwest.  Most  of  the  remainder 
was  paid  by  the  RLA  on  properties  It  owns. 

During  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last 
June  30,  construction  began  on  buildings 
containing  1.582  dwelling  units,  more  than 
had  been  started  In  any  previous  year,  It 
was  reported.  / 

The  Agency  said  that  97.9  percent  of  the 
2.441  completed  units  in  the  area  have  been 
rented  or  sold.  "The  success  of  this  residen- 
tial area  seems  assured."  the  report  said. 

Eventually,  the  new  Southwest  is  to  have 
5,862  dwelling  units  housing  about  12,000 
people. 

In  addition  to  residential  construction,  a 
number  of  other  buildings  in  the  Southwest 
have  been  completed.  They  Include  14  com- 
mercial buildings,  several  churches,  a  theater, 
3  large  Federal  office  buildings,  and  large 
segments  of  new  highways. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
building of  Southwest  Washington  Is 
moving  rapidly  toward  completion,  says 
the  District  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

In  its  just-issued  annual  report  for  the 
1963-64  fiscal  year,  the  RLA  says  about 
85  percent  of  the  new  dwellings  planned 
for  the  former  slum  area  will  either  be 
completed  or  under  construction  by  next 
June  30. 

The  Agency  said  rebuilt  parts  of  the 
Southwest  already  are  yielding  more 
taxes  to  the  city  than  did  the  entire  sec- 
tion when  it  was  a  slum. 

In  1953,  when  renewal  began,  the  city 
collected  $592,016  in  real  estate  taxes  on 
properties  within  the  project  area,  the 
report  said. 

In  1964,  it  said  $881,535  was  collected, 
of  which  $618,892  was  paid  by  developers 
of  the  new  Southwest.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder was  paid  by  the  RLA  on  prop- 
erties it  owns. 

During  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last 
June  30,  construction  began  on  buildings 
containing  1,582  dwelling  units,  more 
than  had  been  started  in  any  previous 
year,  it  was  reported. 

The  Agency  said  that  97.9  percent  of 
the  2,441  completed  units  in  the  area 
have  been  rented  or  sold.  "The  suc- 
cess of  this  residential  area  seems  as- 
sured." the  report  said. 

Eventually,  the  new  Southwest  Is  to 
have  5,862  dwelling  units  housing  about 
12,000  people. 

In  adiition  to  residential  construction, 
a  number  of  other  buildings  in  the 
Southwest  have  been  completed.  They 
include  14  commercial  buildings,  several 
churches,  a  theater,  3  large  Federal 
office  buildings,  and  large  segments  of 
new  highways. 

I  am  advised  that  the  URA  will  soon 
have  up-to-date  statistics  on  such  in- 
creased valuation  In  renewal  areas 
throughout  the  country.  Their  most 
recent  figures,  presented  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  last  year,  based 
on  403  projects  in  which  development 
had  begun  or  was  completed,  shows  a  427 
percent  increase  in  assessed  valuation; 
that  is,  from  $575  million  to  $3,031  mil- 
lion.   ' 

I  feel  my  proposal  is  a  reasonable  and 
practical  one.  Every  urban  renewal 
prduect  tax  increase  would  be  shared  with 
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taxpayers  throughout  the  country.  And 
not  only  would  10  percent  of  the  tax 
profits  be  repaid,  but  my  proposal  could 
eventually  create  a  revolving  fund  that 
would  carry  the  urban  renewal  program 
without  reaching  further  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  more  tax  funds  as  is 
done  now  every  year. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE  DECISIONS  BY  HEW 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  judicial  review  of  adminis- 
trative actions  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

At  present  the  public  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  do  not 
contain  any  provision  for  appeal  to  the 
courts  by  the  States  from  administrative 
decisions  of  HEW.  As  in  many  other 
Federal  programs  under  this  act  the 
States  are  required  to  submit  plans  for 
the  approval  of  HEW.  The  Depart- 
ment's decision  as  to  whether  the  plans 
meet  Federal  criteria  are  at  present  un- 
reviewable. If  a  State  wishes  to  contest 
the  Department's  determination  that  its 
State  plan  does  not  comply  with  the  Fed- 
eral requirement,  the  State  is  then  faced 
with  the  threat  of  the  withholding  of  the 
Federal  funds,  which  would  impose  a 
severe  penalty  upon  the  recipients  of 
welfare. 

In  a  comparable  situation  just  last 
year,  the  Congress  provided  for  judicial 
review  of  decisions  to  withhold  aid  under 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Similarly,  in  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1963  decisions  of  HEW  were  made  ju- 
dicially reviewable,  and  in  S.  370,  the 
pending  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion bill  and  S.  1,  the  current  Anderson- 
Gore-Javits  medicare  bill,  such  a  provi- 
sion is  also  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. With  judicial  review  in  all 
these  statutes  affecting  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  Social  Security 
Act  should  be  an  exception. 

The  problem  of  unreviewability  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  partic- 
ularly acute  for  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  which  within  the  last  2  years  had 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  HEW  over 
the  wisdom  of  applying  new  Federal  pro- 
cedures for  checking  the  eligibility  of 
public  welfare  recipients.  It  was  New 
York  State's  position  that  its  require- 
ments were  already  more  stringent  than 
those  sought  to  be  enforced  In  the  new 
Federal  program  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Amendments  of  1962,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  displace  the  more  effective  State 
procedures  where  they  already  existed. 
However,  since  the  State  had  no  forum 
in  which  to  appeal  the  adverse  HEW 
decision,  it  reluctantly  complied  rather 
than  face  the  withholding  of  Federal 
funds.  Had  the  provision  which  I  am 
now  Introducing  been  in  the  law,  the 
matter  could  have  been  taken  to  a  U.S. 
district  court  in  New  York  so  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  could  have  been  judi- 
cially determined  in  accordance  with  due 
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orocess  of  law.    Other  Statea  have  also 
had  the  same  type  of  problem. 

I  offered  this  proposal  as  S.  3787  in  the 
87th  Congress  and  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
adopted  in  1962  and,  when  the  latter 
was  considered  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  was 
assured  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  that 
my  amendment  would  be  given  separate 
consideration  by  the  Finance  Committee 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  would  very 
much  hope  that  at  long  last  in  this  Con- 
gress the  provision  would  be  finally  given 
prompt  attention,  particularly  in  view  of 
its  recent  history  on  other  bills  I  have 
just  outlined. 

On  February  16.  Congressman  Thomas 
B  Curtis  reintroduced  his  parallel  bill 
in  the  other  body  as  H.R.  4945.  Con- 
gressman Curtis  has  also  sought  this 
type  of  provision  for  a  number  of  years 
85  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  in  its 
May  1964  report  on  public  assistance  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  recommended  enact- 
ment of  just  such  a  provision  as  this.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  in  the  record  the  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Commission's  report  on 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHAnXK  V SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  FED- 
ERAL-STATE RELATIONS  IN  THE  FOBLIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  pros  and  cons 
of  certain  alternatives  that  have  been  sug- 
gested for  Improving  Federal-State  relations 
In  the  public  assistance  progranw. 

A.    JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

states  have  no  appeal  from  decisions  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare declaring  a  State  plan  out  of  conformity 
with  the  Social  Security  Act.  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  decisions,  a  remedy  which  has 
been  provided  under  many  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams enacted  subsequently,  hue  been  sug- 
gested as  a  solution.  Considerable  attention 
was  focused  on  the  problem  by  the  former 
Kelley  Commission  of  New  York,  which  In- 
vestigated the  conditions  surrounding  Fed- 
eral-State disagreements  In  puWlc  assistance 
in  the  early  1950's.  The  report  of  this  com- 
nHsslor.  which  frequently  has  been  cited, 
recommended  judicial  review.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  Interest  of  State  and  local  officials  In 
Judicial  review  has  waxed  hot  and  cold  as 
problems  and  disagreements  have  arisen  with 
the  Federal  agency. 

Bills  that  would  provide  for  such  review 
have  been  Introduced  In  the  Congress.  In 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress.  S.  3787 
was  Introduced  by  Senators  JAVtts  and  Keat- 
ing, of  New  York  and  Metcalf.  of  Montana, 
.while  in  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
Representative  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  Intro- 
duced a  similar  but  not  Identical  blU  {HR. 
6202).  S.  3787  would  have  added  a  section 
to  each  of  tne  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  follows : 

"Any  State  which  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  action  (In  declaring  Its  plan  out 
of  conformity  with  the  Federal  Act)  ♦  •  • 
may  appeal  to  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  capital  of  such  State  Is 
located  by  filing  with  such  court  a  notice 
of  appeal.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
shall  attach  upon  the  filing  of  such  notice. 
A  copy  of  the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  cour^ 
to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him   for   that    purpose.    The    Secretary 


shall  therupon  file  In  the  court  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action. 
The  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewed 
by  the  court  (on  the  record)  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act." 

H.R.  6202  is  more  detailed,  providing  for  a 
hearing  before  the  Secretary  In  cases  of  dis- 
agreement over  decisions  of  the  Secretary  and 
spelling  out  time  limits  for  each  step  In  the 
procedure.  Appeal  from  the  Secretary  would 
be  made  to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  Is  located,  and  the 
decision  of  this  court  would  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This  bill 
further  specifies  that  the  Secretary  shall  not 
reduce  payments  to  the  States  prior  to 
whichever  of  the  following  occurs  first: 

"(a)  The  30-day  period  -commencing  on 
the  date  he  notifies  such  State  of  his  proposed 
action  expires  without  the  State  having  filed 
a  petition  with  him  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  issues  upon  which  his  proposed  action  is 
based: 

"(b)  the  date  such  State  notifies  him  that 
no  appeal  will  be  taken  on  his  proposed 
action  or  that  any  such  appeal  previously 
filed  has  been  withdrawn; 

"(c)  the  date  a  final  Judgment  with  re- 
spect to  such  proposed  action  had  been 
sustained  on  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  date  that,  because 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  such  a  Judgment  is  no 
longer  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

Arguments  In  favor  of  a  system  of  Judicial 
review  of  the  decisions  of  the  Secretary  are: 
(1)  It  would  place  the  State  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
administration  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. As  the  situation  now  stands,  the 
Federal  agency  definitely  has  the  upi>er 
hand  In  the  Federal-State  partnership  be- 
cause there  Is  no  recourse  for  the  State  be- 
yond the  decision  of  the  Secretary;  (2)  There 
Is  ample  precedent  for  Judicial  review  in  the 
public  assistance  programs  because  at  least 
.  11  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  have 
such  provisions;  and  (3)  Lack  of  a  system  of 
Judicial  review  tends  to  stifle  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  §tates  for  fear  anything  new 
they  Initiate  may  be  declared  out  of  con- 
formity with  the  act. 

Argiunents  In  opposition  to  JudlclaL  re- 
view are:  (1)  It  Is  not  needed  because  the 
States  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  present 
their  side  of  any  disagreement  through  nego- 
tiations with  Federal  officials,  and  to  the 
Secretary  through  the  hearing  process  if 
negotiation  breaks  down;  (2)  The  State  In 
reality  does  have  appeal  beyond  the  Secre- 
tary because  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Congress;  (3)  States  have  not  been  badly 
treated  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  agency, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  only  15  hearings  scheduled  before  the 
Federal  agency  over  all  the  years  of  the  pub- 
lic assistance  programs;  and  (4)  Judicial 
review  will  present  Insurmountable  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  withholding  funds  from 
the  State  while  litigation  takes  place,  or  in 
recouping  funds  from  the  States  if  the  court 
ultimately  decides  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  at 
Its  28th  annual  meeting  In  Denver,  Colo., 
In  1963  adopted  a  plank  in  its  American 
county  platform  In  support  of  Judicial  review, 
as  follows : 

"The  National  Association  of  Counties 
urges  enactment  of  appropriate  Federal  leg- 
islation to  provide  the  counties  and  States 
access  to  Judicial  review  of  Federal  staff 
legal  Interpretations  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  affecting  welfare  programs  administered 
by  the  States  and  counties  In  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Goverrunent." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  on  record 
In  opposition  to  H.R.  6202. 


The  commission  believes  there  are  several 
important  issues  in  the  public  assistance 
programs  that  warrant  attention  and  action 
to  improve  the  Intergovernmental  partner- 
ship. These  are:  (1)  the  fact  that  the  only 
present  recourse  a  State  has  from  a  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  disagreements  with  the  Secretary, 
Is  the  Congress. 

1.  Judicial  review  of  decisions  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Many  key  officials — Federal.  State,  and 
local — Involved  In  the  administration  of  the 
publJC  assistance  programs,  and  who  have 
considered  the  problem,  agree  in  theory  that 
there  should  be  opportunity  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  Federal  administrative  actions  In 
these  programs.  The  fact  that  there  are  at 
least  11  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  Judicial  review  Is 
ample  precedent  for  such  a  recommendation. 
Certain  basic  Issues  are  Invloved  In  formu- 
lating specific  proposals  for  such  court  re- 
view. These  stem  largely  from  the  sizable 
amounts  of  Federal  funds  Involved  In  the 
public  assistance  programs.  Typical  ques- 
tions raised  In  providing  Judicial  review  of 
decisions  of  the  Federal  agency  regarding 
State  plans  are  as  follows:  If  the  agency  de- 
clares a  State  plan  out  of  conformity  for  any 
reason,  such  as  change  In  the  plan  Initiated 
by  the  State,  or  failure  of  the  State  ade- 
quately to  Implement  new  Federal  adminis- 
trative requirements,  should  Federal  funds 
be  withheld  from  the  State  or  continued  dur- 
ing the  court  review  process?  If  the  court 
decides  In  favor  of  the  Federal  Government, 
should  the  State  be  required  to  repay  the 
portion  of  Federal  funds  applying  to  the  part 
of  the  plan  found  to  be  In  error?  If  the 
Federal  Government  withheld  funds  for  any 
length  of  time,  would  the  State  be  able  to 
continue  assistance  payments  and  avoid  eco- 
nomic hardships  for  recipients? 

While  additional  questions  could  be  raised, 
this  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
complexities  of  the  problem.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  the  difficulties  can  be 
minimized  or  avoided  by  devising  an  appro- 
priate Judicial  review  procedure. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Congress  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
give  the  States  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals — for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  is  located — from  administra- 
tive decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  regarding  the  con- 
formity of  State  plans  under  the  public  as- 
sistance titles  of  the  act.  Court  review  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Secretary  would  take 
place  before  the  proposed  changes  became 
operative  as  a  part  of  the  State  plan.' 

Mayor  Naftalln  dissented  from  this  recom- 
mendation and  stated : 

"I  am  concerned  that  the  Institution  of 
Judicial  review  procedure  for  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  slow  down  administrative  actions  in 
the  public  assistance  programs.  I  believe  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
have  wide  latitude  for  administrative  discre- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  public  assistance 
grants  and  that  Judicial  review  would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  with  consequent  im- 
pairment not  only  of  the  Federal  aspects  of 
the  program  but  of  the  State  and  local 
aspects  as  well." 

Administrator  Weaver  dissented  frcsn  this 
recommendation  and  stated: 

"This  recommendation  has  Implications  for 
a  wide  range  of  Federal  aid  programs,  despite 
its  necessary  limitation  in  this  report  to  pub- 
lic assistance  grants  under  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  the  need  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  administrative  decisions  or;the 
potential  consequence  of  such  a  procedure 


1  Secretary  Celebrezze  did  not  concur  In 
this  reconunendation. 
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have  been  sufficiently  determined  or  consid- 
ered! 

"Congress  enacts  a  program  to  serve  a  pub- 
lic purpose  and  generally  leaves  to  the  ad- 
ministering agency  the  responsibility  for 
developing  appropriate  procedures  to  Imple- 
ment the  legislation.  In  carrying  out  this 
responsibility,  the  administering  agency  Is 
necessarily  concerned  with  achieving  the 
most  expeditious  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  program.  Where  there  is  some  question 
of  congressional  meaning  or  Intent,  or  some 
Blgniflcant  problem  of  program  administra- 
tion not  susceptible  of  satisfactory  solution 
by  the  agency  itself,  the  matter  Is  normally 
referred  back  to  Congress  for  clarification  or 
any  appropriate  changes. 

"Unless  it  is  shown  (1)  that  a  significant 
administrative  problem  exists,  and  (2)  that 
the  normal  Federal  legislative-administra- 
tive process  is  unable  to  resolve  the  problem, 
Judicial  review  should  not  be  Introduced  Into 
what  is  essentially  a  matter  of  authorized 
administrative  discretion." 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  most 
satisfactory  approach  to  providing  Judicial 
review  of  administrative  decisions  of  the  Sec- 
retary is  to  establish  a  pjocedure  whereby  In 
cases  of  disagreement  between  the  State 
agency  and  the  SecreUiry,  court  review  would 
occur  prior  to  actual  Implementation  of  a 
proposed  cliange  in  the  State's  existing  ap- 
proved plan.  This  would  avoid  the  necessity 
for  withholding  or  recouping  Federal  funds. 
Court  review  would  Involve  a  determination 
of  whether  an  amendment  to  the  existing 
plan  proposed  by  the  State  or  a  new  admin- 
istrative requirement  promiilgated  by  the 
Federal  agency  conformed  with  tlie  Intent  of 
the  Federal  statute.  Under  such  procedure 
there  would  be  no  disrviption  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  approved  State  plan  until 
agreement  between  the  parties  wr.s  reached 
or  the  coxirt  decision  was  rendered. 

It  has  been  argued  that  such  procedure 
would  unduly  delay  the  Implementation  of 
essential  Federal  regulations.  However,  the 
Commission  does  not  believe  that  this  Is  a 
compelling  argument.  Time  limits  could 
be  set  for  steps  in  the  appeal  process  and 
priorities  established  for  court  review  of  sucli 
cases,  thereby  precluding  undue  delay  in 
activating  changes  In  State  plans.  An  ap- 
peal on  the  part  of  one  State  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  action  of  any  other  State  In 
Implementing  Federal  requirements  prior  to 
the  court  decision. 

Some  States  and  local  officials  believe  that 
some  form  of  judicial  review  should  encom- 
pass all  aspects  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  matching  Issues  or  audit 
exceptions.  However,  the  much  greater  con- 
cern is  for  review  of  decisions  regarding  plan- 
conformity  Issues.  The  Commission  believes 
that  to  involve  audit  exceptions  or  issues 
other  than  those  of  plan  conformity  in  the 
Judicial  review  process  would  create  many 
additional  problems. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1184)  to  provide  for  judi- 
cial review  of  ceftain  actions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare concerning  public  assistance  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  title  I,  IV, 
X,  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coqsent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


The  bill,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Social  Security  Act  la  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a) "  after  "Sec.  4.",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  Any  State  which  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (a) 
or  under  section  3(c)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  capital  of  such  State  Is  located 
by  filing  with  such  court  a  notice  of  appeal. 
The  jurisdiction  dT  the  court  shall  attach 
upon  the  filing  of  such  notice.  A  copy  of  the 
notice  of  appeal  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secre- 
tary, or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  thereupon 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  he  based  his  action.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  court  (on  the  record)  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  404  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
fthe  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  State  which  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (a) 
or  under  section  403(c)  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  capital  of  such  State  Is 
located  by  filing  with  such  coiirt  a  notice  of 
appeal.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
attach  upon  the  filing  of  such  notice.  A  copy 
of  the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  there- 
upon file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action.  The 
action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  court  (on  the  record)  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1004  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  1004.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  State  which  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (a) 
or  under  section  1003(c)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  Capital  of  such  State  Is  located 
by  filing  with  such  court  a  notice  of  appeal. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  coyrt  shall  attach 
upon  the  filing  of  such  notice.  A  copy  of 
the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
retary, or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  there- 
upon file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action.  The 
action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  court  (on  the  record)  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1404  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  1404.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  State  which  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (a) 
or  under  section  1403(c)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  capital  of  such  State  is  located 
by  filing  with  such  court  a  notice  of  appeal. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  attach 
upon  the  filing  of  such  notice.  A  copy  of 
the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  there- 
upon file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action.  The 
action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewed  by 


the  court  (on  the  record)  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure  Act." 

Sec.  5.  Section  1604  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  1604.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  State  which  Is  dissatlfled  with 
the  Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (a) 
or  under  section  lC03(c)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  capital  of  such  State  is  located 
by  filing  with  such  court  a  notice  of  appeal. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  attach 
upon  the  filing  of  such  notice.  A  copy  of  the 
notice  of  appeal  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  there- 
upon file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action. 
The  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewed 
by  the  court  (on  the  record)  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.'" 
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by  Mr.  Bartlett 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA    LANDS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  88th  Congress  I  introduced  S.  2138 
which  would  have  provided  that  certain 
limitations  should  not  apply  to  certain 
land  patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  University  of 
Alaska.  Today,  I  introduce  an  identical 
measure. 

The  necessity  for  this  bill  arises  from 
a  dispute  between  the  University  of 
Alaska  and  the  Klukwan  Iron  Ore  Corp. 
over  a  150-acre  tract  of  land  which  Kluk- 
wan claims  under  a  placer  mining  filing 
and  the  university  claims  under  a  pat- 
ent fi'om  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
result  of  its  application  for  the  land  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  1929  con- 
gressional act  granting  100,000  acres  to 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  the  benefit 
of  the  university. 

My  bill  would  allow  a  negotiated  sale  or 
lease  of  the  150-acre  tract  by  the  uni- 
versity to  Klukwan.  The  language  of 
the  1929  act  requires  that  sales  or  leases 
of  the  grant  lands  must  be  by  competi- 
tive bidding. 

Last  year  the  Interior  Department,  in 
reporting  on  the  bill,  expressed  no  ob- 
jection to  its  enactment,  as  did  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Since  the  language 
of  the  bill  has  already  been  studied  by 
those  two  agencies  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  be  able  to  quickly  report  on  the 
measure  I  introduce  today  and  that 
early  committee  and  Senate  action  can 
be  obtained. 

'  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  history  of  the  University 
of  Alaska  and  Klukwan  Iron  Ore  Corp. 
dispute  be  included  in  the  Record.  This 
history  was  prepared  by  the  very  able 
counsel  for  the  University  of  Alaska,  R.  J- 
McNealy,  In  support  of  S.  2138,  88th 
Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  history  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1190)  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain limitations  shall  not  apply  to  cer- 
tain land  patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  University 
of  Alaska,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 


referred  to  the  Commiitee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  history  presented 
Is  as  follows: 
A  BRIEF    History    of    Tiii    Universptt    of 

Alaska  and  the  Klukwan  Iron  Ore  Corp. 

IN  Support  of  S.  2138,  B8th  Congress 

SUMMARY     of     C01S(TR0VERSY 

The  University  of  Alaska  (now  established 
as  the  State  University  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  by  article  VII,  sees.  2 
and  3)  came  into  being  In  1917  as  the  Alaska 
Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines  and 
as  a  land-grant  college  under  title  48  U.S.C.A.. 
853  and  354.  It  has  grown  from  a  humble 
beglnninf^  In  1922  with  catly  6  students  to 
the  State  university  with  1,300  students,  a 
beautiful  campus  and  buildings  furnished 
by  the  State,  teaching  courses  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  all  sciences. 

In  1929  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
provided  an  additional  land  grant  for  the 
university  In  the  amount  of  100.000  acres  and 
provided  for  the  selection  of  these  lands  and 
the  manner  of  use  or  disposal.  The  provi- 
sions of  title  48  U.S.C.A.,  SB4a,  applicable  to 
the  disposal  of  these  lands,,  are  as  follows : 

"Said  lands  shall  not  be  sold  or  leased.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  except  to  the  highest  bidder 
at  public  auction  or,  In  tflie  case  of  a  lease, 
to  the  person  who  submits  the  highest  bid 
at  a  public  auction  or  thj-ough  sealed  com- 
petitive bidding,  notice  6t  which  proposed 
sale  or  lease  shall  first  have  been  duly  given 
by  advertisement,  which  shall  set  forth  the 
nature,  time  and  place  of  the  transaction  to 
be  had,  with  full  description  of  the  lands  to 
be  offered,  published  once  each  week  for  not 
less  than  ten  successive  weeks  In  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  published  reg- 
ularly at  the  capital  and  In  a  newspaper  of 
like  circulation  which  shall  then  be  regu- 
larly published  nearest  to  the  location  of  the 
lands  so  offered;  nor  shall  any  sale  or  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  any  timber  or  other  nat- 
ural product  of  such  lands  be  made,  save  at 
the  place,  in  the  manner,  and  after  the  no- 
tice thus  provided  for  sales  and  leases  of  the 
lands  themselves:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  said  State 
from  leasing  any  of  said  lands  referred  to  In 
this  section  for  a  term  orf  five  years  or  less 
without  such  advertlsament  herein  re- 
quired." 

Sale  and  lease  of  these  university  lands 
through  the  years  has  proceeded  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  law  as  promulgated  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

No  serious  difficulty  wa$  encountered  until 
the  university  se'.ected  ctrtain  lands  which 
appeared  to  be  of  a  Jionmineral  nature 
(hereinafter  described).  Klukwan  Iron  Ore 
Corp.  also  filed  mineral  plncer  claims  In  the 
disrupted  area  during  1]953  and  1954,  al- 
though some  placer  claims  had  been  filed  by 
metes  and  bounds  description  as  early  as 
1947  by  predecessors  In  interest  of  Klukwan 
Iron  Ore  Corp. 

On  October  17,  1959,  Klukwan  Iron  filed  a 
complaint  In  the  then  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Alaska,  first  division,  against 
the  State  of  Alaska,  the  University  of  Alaska, 
and  the  members  of  the  board  of  regents, 
civil  cause  No.  8146A.  Certain  State  officials 
were  willing  to  concede  and  allow  Judgment 
to  be  entered  for  Klukwan.  However,  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  university  Insisted 
that  university  counsel  fight  the  action. 
This  was  done  so  thoroughly  that  to  avoid 
long  and  costly  litigation  and  eventual  ap- 
peals, the  parties  entered  Into  an  agreement 
on  July  31,  1963,  which  provided  that  the 
University  of  Alaska  would  lease  the  lands 
to  Klukwan  for  mining  with  a  substantial 
Income  to  the  University  of  Alaska,  provided 
some  way  were  found  to  avoid  the  provlslonfl 
of  48  U.S.C.A.,  354A. 

Under  conditions  and  with  the  discovery 
of  Iron  ore  In  great  quantities,  it  became 


manifestly  Impossible  for  the  University  of 
Alaska  to  offer  a  lease  at  public  sale  due  to 
speculators  and  the  real  threat  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  law  suit  against  the  Univer- 
sity and  a  very  possible  finding  by  the  highest 
court  that  the  University  of  Alaska  had  no 
right  or  title  to  the  involved  lands. 

The  only  practical  solution,  finally  agreed 
upon  by  counsel  for  the  parties.  Is  contained 
In  S.  2138  Introduced  In  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  on  September 
11, 1963. 

While  It  Is  dry  and  technical  reading,  a 
running  abstract  of  the  land  dispute  fol- 
lows in  order  that  the  untenable  position 
of  the  University  of  Alaska  In  a  lawsuit 
can  be  shown  In  support  of  Senator  Bart- 
lett's  bill  which,  if  passed  and  signed,  will 
be  of  great  financial  benefit  to  this  farthest 
North  American  college  of  learning. 

•  ABSTRACT  OF  EVENTS 

The  lands  in  dispute  between  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  and  Klukwan  Iron  Ore  Corp. 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  University  and 
Klukwan,  respectively)  are  located  In  section 
29  of  T.  28  S.,  R.  56  E.,  Copper  River  meridian 
and  Identified  as: 

Lot  1  containing  33.05  acres. 

N'/2  NE'4  containing  80.00  acres. 

NE>4  NWV4  containing  40.00  acres. 

The  University  of  Alaska,  acting  as  select- 
ing agent  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  under 
the  act  of  January  21.  1929,  48  USCA,  section 
354a  (100,000-acre  grant)  made  application 
for  these  lands  on  August  29,  1952.  together 
with  many  other  tracts. 

Klukwan  disputes  this  selection  as  an  ap- 
plication and  states  a  representative  of  the 
University  of  Alaska  signed  a  letter  dated 
August  29,  1952,  as  a  selection  by  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  of  certain  lands  including  the 
disputed  lands.  Attached  to  and  made  a 
part  of  the  letter  was  a  list  of  property  en- 
titled "Anchorage  List  No.  8."  No  applica- 
tion for  approval  of  the  selection  was  filed 
therewith,  and  there  was  no  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  43  C.F.R.  76.5(b),  76.5 
(e).  76.6(a),  or  76.6(b),  which  are  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
governing  the  filing  of  selections  tmder  the 
act. 

The  application  of  the  university  filed  on 
August  29,  1952,  was  given  the  Anchorage 
No.  022286.  On  September  8,  1953,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  requested  a  report 
from  the  Geological  Survey  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  lands  In  question  were  valuable  for 
mineral  and  water  resources.  Reply  from  the 
Geological  Survey  was  received  by  the  BLM 
by  letter  memorandum  dated  May  11,  1954, 
Indicating  that  the  disputed  lands  were  with- 
out value  for  mineral,  either  metalliferous 
or  nonmetalliferous  •  •  *." 

In  the  meantime  the  university  filed  the 
affidavit  of  William  O'Neill  that  the  land  is 
nonmlneral  and  that  there  was  no  Indian 
occupancy  or  Improvements  on  the  land. 
This  affidavit  was  acknowledged  on  Mayj  5, 
1953. 

On  November  24.  1953,  Walter  Stuart  who 
was  vice  president  of  the  board  of  regents 
and  official  selecting  agent  for  the  university 
(assisted  by  W.  A.  O'Neill)  filed  what  was  en- 
titled "Application  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
To  Select  Lands  Under  Act  of  Congress, 
January  21.  1929."  This  application  is  some- 
what lengthy  In  form  and  apparently  com- 
plies fully  with  the  statutes  and  regulations 
concerning  selections  under  the  grant.  In 
the  application,  articles  VI  and  VII.  Stuart 
refers  to  the  affidavit  of  William  A.  O'Neill 
which  is  attached  as  exhibit  "D".  It  appears 
from  our  file  that  this  is  the  affidavit  of  May 
5,  1953,  described  in  the  paragraph  above. 

Attached  to  this  application  is  a  list  of 
lands  (which  does  not  Include  the  disputed 
lands)  totaling  4,577.15  acres.  According  to 
our  file  there  is  evidence  that  the  total  acre-^ 
age  as  described  In  article  V  of  the  applica- 
tion was  changed  from  4,577.15  acres  to  2,- 


480.82  acres  by  Interlineation  which  is  the 
total  acreage  described  in  revised  list  No.  8 
and  also  for  which  publication  was  sought 
as  described  hereafter.  The  acreage  change 
was  apparently  initialed  by  W.TJ3.  (Walter 
T.  Stuart). 

This  application,  together  with  its  various 
exhibits,  was  filed  in  the  land  office  at 
Anchorage  on  November  30,  1953.  List  No.  8 
as  incorporated  in  the  application  (as  indi- 
cated above)  did  not  include  the  disputed 
lands  but  again  there  is  a  notation  on  the 
application:  "See  revised  list  of  description 
covering  list  No.  8  only  No.  022286  (signed) 
Walter  T.  Stuart"  and  there  is  a  pencil  mark 
at  the  end  of  the  attached  list  No.  8  which 
indicates  that  this  section  was  separated 
from  list  No.  7  (serial  No.  022256)  and  list 
No.  5  (serial  No.  022211) . 

At  the  same  time  the  above  described  ap- 
plication was  filed,  Walter  T.  Stuart  by  letter 
dated  November  24,  1953,  to  the  Anchorage 
office  of  BLM  stated : 

"There  was  a  duplication  In  Anchorage 
list  8  and  Anchorage  list  7  concerning  T.  28 
S.,  R.  55  E..  Copper  River  meridian  covering 
section  29.  so  I  retained  land  in  list  7  and 
eliminated  same  In  list  8. 

"We  wish  to  relinquish  only  Copper  River 
meridian  lands  in  Anchorage  lists  5.  7,  and  8, 
not  shown  In  this  formal  application.  Re 
other  lands  shown  in  Anchorage  lists  5,  7, 
and  8,  we  will  submit  formal  applications 
soon." 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  files  to  indicate 
that  any  other  application,  formal  or  other- 
wise, was  ever  submitted,  but  only  a  revised 
list  8  (which  does  include  the  disputed 
lands) .  The  position  of  the  university  with 
regard  to  this  letter  is  that  either  It  must 
have  been  withdrawn  or  something  must 
have  happened  which  changed  the  Inten- 
tions described  therein.  In  any  event  the 
action  between  the  BLM  and  the  university 
is  of  no  material  Importance  or  concern  to 
a  third  party. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  In  the  first 
paragraph  of  Stuart's  letter  that  he  refers 
to  a  duplication  of  lands  In  lists  7  and  8. 
This  would  indicate  that  there  was  a  filing 
of  an  earlier  list  since  the  lists  supplied 
with  the  application  of  November  24,  1953, 
shows  no  such  duplication  of  lands. 

Klukwan's  position  with  regard  to  the 
events  at  the  end  of  November  1953,  accord- 
ing to  Its  brief  of  December  10.  1959,  Is  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  The  university  took  no  further  action 
[from  August  29,  1952]  vmtll  It  filed  a  formal 
application  on  November ^0,  1953.  for  certain 
lands  described  In  the  /Application  as  com- 
prising Anchorage  list  No.  8.  Anchorage  list 
No.  7,  and  Anchorage  list  No.  5.  This  selec- 
tion did  not  include  any  part  of  the  disputed 
lands. 

(2)  On  November  30.  1953,  there  was  also 
filed  a  letter  dated  November  24,  1953.  slg:  ^ 
by  a  representative  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  who  had  also  signed  the  selection 
filed  the  same  day.  The  first  paragraph  of 
this  letter  does  not  refer  to  the  lands  in 
question.  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  It  is  stated  "we  wish  to  relinquish 
only  Copper  River  Meridian  lands  In  An- 
chorage lists  5,  7.  and  8,  not  shown  In  this 
formal  application."  This  confirmed  the  fact 
that  the  university  did  not  Intend  to  apply 
for  the  disputed  lands  which  had  been  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  of  August  29,  1952. 
The  second  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
referred  to  lands  other  than  Copper  River 
Meridian  lands  and  therefore  does  not  con- 
cern the  disputed  lands. 

(3)  The  proof  required  by  43  C.F.R.  76.5(e) 
and  43  C.F.R.  76.6(a)  in  support  of  the  selec- 
tion filed  November  30,  1953,  was  contained 
In  the  affidavit  of  William  A.  O'NeUl  at- 
tached thereto.  It  states  the  affiant  made  a 
physical  examination  of  the  land  "listed  and 
attached"  thereto.    The  affidavit  refers  only 
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to  such  lands  as  are  "listed  and  attached" 
tliereto.  The  only  thing  attached  to  tlie 
affidavit  was  the  selection  and  application 
filed  November  30  which  did  not  Include  the 
disputed  lands  In  the  description  of  the  lands 
selected fOr  applied  for.  Therefore,  the  affi- 
davit did  not  state  any  facia  with  respect  to 
the  disputed  lands. 

On  OcUil>er  28.  1954.  the  revised  list  No.  8. 
Anchorage  Serial  022286  was  filed  In  the  Lt\nd 
Office  In  Anchorage.  This  revised  list  con- 
tains the  disputed  lands.  At  the  same  time 
and  filed  with  the  land  office  on  the  same 
day  was  a  letter  from  W.  T.  Stuart  relin- 
quishing certain  lands  In  the  original  list 
No.  8.  Anchorage  Serial  02228C.  None  of  the 
disputed  lands  are  Included  In  the  lands 
relinquished  at  this  time. 

Klukwan's  position  with  regard  to  this  re- 
vised list  Is  as  lollows: 

On  October  28.  1954,  some  unknown  per- 
son filed  In  Anchorage  022286  an  unsigned 
document  entitled  "list  No.  8.  Anchorage 
Serial  No.  022286.  revised  list."  This  list 
can  In  no  way  be  identified  with  the  selection 
and  affidavit  filed  November  30.  1953,  al- 
though the  number  In  the  title  of  this  docu- 
ment refers  to  Anchorage  022286. 

On  December  1.  1954.  the  BLM  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  area  lands  and  min- 
eral officer  also.  In  Anchorage  requesting  a 
determination  regarding  waiver  of  the  shore 
space  restriction  for  certain  lands  contained 
In  Anchorage  022286  (list  No.  8) .  Tlie  lands 
for  which  the  waiver  was  requested  were  In- 
cluded In  both  list  8  and  revised  list  8. 

On  July  20,  1955,  the  land  office  In 
Anchorage  filed  Its  "decision"  allowing  the 
application  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  the 
lands  selected  under  Anchorage  Serial  No. 
022286  (list  No.  8).  This  decision  Included 
the  disputed  lands  and  was  for  a  total  of 
2,480.82  acres  which  Is  the  same  acreage  as 
was  Interllneated  and  Initialed  on  the  ap- 
plication dated  November  24,  1953.  The  de- 
cision stated: 

"The  selected  land  has  been  found  to  be 
subject  to  selection,  being  surveyed,  unre- 
served public  land  of  the  United  States,  free 
from  adverse  claims  of  record.  It  has  been 
reported  that  the  land  Is  nonmlneral  In 
character,  not  known  to  contain  any  water- 
ing places,  hot  or  medicinal  springs  and  the 
land  applied  for  is  not  within  a  fehore  space 
reserve  or  has  been  restored  from  the  reser- 
vation, aad  does  not  exceed  the  shore  space 
restriction  or  the  restriction  has  been 
waived." 

The  decision  further  Indicated  that  the 
lands  weuld  be  subject  to  certain  reserva- 
tions for  rights-of-way  for  various  purposes, 
and  also  "subject  to  valid  rights  existing  at 
the  date  of  selection."  Included  with  the 
decision  was  a  notice  for  publication  and  In- 
structions relating  to  the  publication. 

The  notices  as  supplied  by  the  BLM  were 
then  published  by  the  university  In  news- 
papers In  both  Anchorage  and  Juneau  for  a 
period  of  5  consecutive  weeks.  Affidavits  of 
publication  were  forwarded  to  the  BLM  and 
filed  In  the  proper  case  file  as  indicated  from 
the  docket  sheet  of  Anchorage  serial  022286. 
On  October  25.  1955,  the  land  office  In 
Anchorage  rendered  Its  decision  In  Anchorage 
serial  No.  022286  (list  No.  8)  "Allowance  of 
\  application  corrected,  preparation  of  clear 
list  authorized."  The  decision  In  Its  en- 
tirety Is  quoted  as  follows : 

"By  decision  of  July  20.  1955.  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska,  under  Anchorage  serial  No. 
022286.  was  allowed;  however.  In  checking 
the  acreage  subtotals,  those  listed  imder  T.. 
28  S..  R.  55  E..  Copper  River  meridian  were 
found  to  be  In  error.  The  decision  listed 
the  subtotal  as  457.94  acres,  whereas  it  should 
read  as  411.67  acres.  The  grand  total  will 
then  correctly  read  3.434.55  acres. 

"The  notice  for  publication  contained  the 
same  error.  This  error  Is  not  of  a  substan- 
tial nature  so  as  to  make  the  publication 
defective. 


"Proof  of  publication  having  been  filed 
and  all  other  requirements  met,  preparation 
of  clear  list  is  hereby  authorized." 

The  day  following  the  decision  of  the  BLM. 
they  forwarded  to  Washington  to  the  chief 
of  the  patents  unit  two  applications  of  the 
University  of  Alaska.  The  memorandum 
from  the  Anchorage  office  stated  that  the 
dociunents  were  not  being  sent  with  other 
Haul  certlllcates  "because  of  their  dltTerent 
nature."  One  of  the  applications  forwarded 
was  Anchorage  022286  which  Included  the 
disputed  lands.  According  to  the  memoran- 
dum of  transmittal,  the  filing  date  for  this 
serhU  nimiber  was  August  29,  1952. 

On  February  21,  1956.  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  In  Anchorage  received  from 
Washington,  clear  list  No.  8  bearing  Anchor- 
age serial  022286  with  a  filing  date  of  August 
29,  1952.  This  clear  list  Included  the  dis- 
puted lands.  This  clear  list  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  executive  officer  In 
Washington  requesting  that  the  clear  list 
be  rewritten  In  accordance  with  the  manual. 

Ten  months  later,  on  December  26.  1956, 
the  Anchorage  office  of  the  BLM  wrote  to 
William  A.  O'Neill  stating  that  the  clear  list 
had  been  returned  from  Washington  for  fur- 
ther processing  and  that  In  rechecklng  the 
records  the  BLM  discovered  that  there  Is  a 
conflict  with  a  placer  claim  and  requested  the 
university  to  relinquish  the  lands.  Tills  let- 
ter refers  to  Anchorage  022286  submitted  by 
the  University  of  Alaska  on  September  8, 
1952. 

Early  the  next  month  the  BLM  wrote  to 
Burke  Riley,  attorney  at  law,  Haines.  Alaska, 
concerning  the  mineral  claims  which  had 
been  filed  by  a  client  of  his.  The  letter  In- 
dicated that  there  was  a  filing  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  as  of  1952  which  antedated 
the  filing  by  Mr.  Riley's  client.  The  mineral 
filing,  however,  does  not  cover  any  of  the 
disputed  lands. 

On  February  23,  1957,  William  A.  O'Neill, 
acting  as  the  selecting  agent  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  referring  to  Anchorage 
022286,  made  a  formal  relinquishment  on  be- 
half of  the  university  to  certain  lanoi  con- 
tained In  that  serial.  The  ground  for  the 
relinquishment  Is  that  there  were  prior 
claims  for  placer  mining  purposes.  None  of 
the  disputed  lands  were  contained  In  this 
formal  relinquishment.  This  relinquish- 
ment was  in  response  to  the  letter  from  the 
BLM  which  had  been  written  on  December 
26.  1956. 

Aa  a  result  of  this  formal  relinquishment 
by  the  university,  the  BLM  rendered  a  sub- 
sequent decision  dated  March  12,  1957,  and 
referenced  to  the  University  of  Alaska  selec- 
tion. Anchorage  022286,  clear  list  No.  8.  This 
was  a  formal  acceptance  of  the  partial  re- 
linquishment relating  to  lands  other  than 
the  disputed  lands.  The  reason  for  the  re- 
linquishment was  "that  these  lands  ore  In- 
dicated to  be  mineral  in  character."  The 
formal  relinquishment  was  accepted  and  the 
clear  list  was  amended  to  eliminate  the  re- 
linquished lands. 

On  April  18,  1957,  the  properly  amended 
clear  list  for  Anchorage  022286  w£ia  forwarded 
to  Washington  by  the  BLM  in  Anchorage. 

On  May  14,  1957,  the  clear  list  No.  8  was 
approved  and  9  days  later  a  certified  copy  of 
the  clear  list  was  forwarded  to  the  Terri- 
torial Governor. 

Nothing  further  transpired  with  regard  to 
the  clear  list  No.  8  and  the  file  In  the  Anchor- 
age office  of  BLM  designated  serial  022286  for 
nearly  a  year.  Then  on  May  9,  1958,  the 
Juneau  office  requested  a  transfer  of  the  file 
from  Anchorage  for  examination  by  Kluk- 
wan.  The  reason  for  the  requested  transfer 
was  that:  "They  (Klukwan)  claim  lands  In 
the  Haines  area  Included  In  the  selection 
and  clear  list  No.  8  dated  May  14,  1967,  were 
staked  In  1947  by  them  as  placer  claims." 
According  to  the  records  of  the  BLM  the 
file  was  transferred  to  Juneau  for  copying, 
transferred  back  to  Anchorage  and  then  re- 


quested a^aln  by  Juneau.  As  a  result  of  the 
examination  of  the  file  by  Klukwan,  they 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Juneau  office  of  the 
BLM  on  June  30,  1958,  setting  forth  their 
position  as  to  the  erroneous  granting  of  the 
clear  list.  In  brief  the  position  of  Klukwan 
is  aa  set  forth  In  Its  brief  of  December  10 
1959,  as  follows: 

"It  Is  apparent  from  the  record  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  treated  and 
considered  the  descriptions  In  the  revised 
list  as  a  substitution  for  those  In  list  No.  8 
of  the  selection  and  application  filed  Novem- 
ber 30,  1958,  and  treated  and  considered  said 
selection  and  application  as  amended  there- 
by. An  examination  of  the  clear  list  filed 
May  14,  1957,  shows  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Patents  Section  considered  the  selections 
filed  November  30,  1953.  as  so  amended,  to 
have  been  made  August  29,  1952.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  revised  list  was  clearly  erroneous. 
Tlie  selev;tlon  of  August  29,  1952,  was  never 
supported  by  any  proof  whatsoever  and  con- 
tained none  of  the  Jurisdictional  facts  re- 
quired to  constitute  a  selection.  It  was  la 
fact  supplanted  by  the  selection  filed  No- 
vember 30,  1953,  and  as  to  the  disputed  lands, 
the  letter  filed  the  same  day  specifically 
denied  any  Intention  at  that  time  of  selecting 
or  applying  for  conveyance  at  any  part  of  the 
disputed  lands.  In  other  words,  whatever 
rights  the  Territory  acquired  by  Its  letter 
filed  August  29,  1952,  with  respect  to  the 
disputed  lands,  were  relinquished  on  No- 
vember 30,  1953.  The  selection  filed  Novem- 
ber 36,  1953,  should  be  treated  as  the  only 
selection  on  file  with  respect  to  any  lands 
listed  therein  and  any  lalids  which  had  been 
left  out  of  the  selection  filed  November  30, 
1953,  but  which  had  been  contained  In  the 
letter  dated  August  29,  1952,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  being  unselected.  Wnen  the  re- 
vised list  was  filed  October  28,  1954,  there 
was  no  proof  filed  with  It  or  filed  thereafter 
with  respect  to  those  lands  described  In  the 
revised  list  which  were  not  In  the  selection 
filed  November  30,  1953.  Mr.  O'NeUl  did  not 
make  his  affidavit  and  the  university  did  not 
make  Its  certificates  or  allegations  with  re- 
spect to  the  disputed  lands.  Those  allega- 
tions and  sworn  statements  filed  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1953,  were  made  with  respect  to  other 
lands.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can 
the  university  or  Mr.  O'Neill  be  held  respon- 
sible for  making  false  statements  with  re- 
spect to  the  disputed  lands  nor  can  such 
statements  be  related  to  the  disputed  lands." 
The  letter  from  Klukwan  was  Initially 
acknowledged  on  July  7.  1958,  by  BLM  Indi- 
cating that  a  further  response  would  be 
forthcoming.  In  the  meantime,  one  Alex- 
ander Smith  on  behalf  of  Klukwan  wrote 
to  the  BLM  In  Juneau  Indicating  that  he  had 
received  Information  that  the  BLM  was  going 
to  remove  the  disputed  lands  from  the  clear 
list  and  requested  Information  as  to  the 
status  of  the  Klukwan  claims  In  the  event 
that  was  done. 

On  January  7,  1959,  the  BLM  wrote  Kltik- 
wan  In  further  response  to  Its  letter  of 
June  30.  1958.  This  letter  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Where  an  act  of  Congress  granting  public 
lands  provides  for  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  which  is  equivalent  to  the  granting 
of  a  patent,  such  action  by  him  ends  the 
Jurisdiction  of  his  Department.  It  has  also 
frequently  been  held  that  certification  of 
lists  pursuant  to  such  grants  Is  of  the  same 
effect  as  a  patent. 

"However,  where  patent  haa  Inadvertently 
Issued  for  a  tract  of  land,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  notwithstanding  the  title 
has  passed  out  of  the  Government,  can  order 
an  Investigation  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  some  Interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  some  person  to  whom  It  Is  under 
obligation  has  suffered  by  such  Inadvertent 
action.  There  Is  marked  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion among  authorities  that  to  overcome  the 
presumption  that  a  patent  to  public  land 
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-«a  issued  upon  sufficient  evldeiice,  clear, 
miequlvocal,  and  convinclog  proof  must  be 
oroduced  of  the  mineral  character  of  the 
land  and  It  must  satisfactorily  appear  that 
♦ne  land  was  known  mineral  land  at  the 
tune  the  patentee's  rights  would  have  other- 
^e  vested. 

"Therefore,  In  view  of  the  above.  It  Is  re- 
auestcd  that  you  submit  a  brief  of  the  min- 
eral history  of  the  land  in  question  and  the 
area  In  general." 

At  the  same  time  the  Juneau  office  of  the 
BLM  advised  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  of  Kluk- 
wan that  the  BLM  was  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation  and    would   advise   him   of   the 

results. 

On  March  9,  1959,  Klukwan  submitted  its 
brief  regarding  the  history  andJjlneral  char- 
acter of  the  disputed  lands.  Whls  brief  la 
some  10  pages  In  length  and  was  accom- 
panied by  exhibits   (which   are  not  In  our 

nies) . 

On  May  12,  1959,  the  Juneau  office  of  the 
BLM  (which  had  Jurlsdlctflon  of  the  former 
Anchorage  022286  now  designated  J-01012e) 
wrote  to  Klukwan  Indicating  that  Klukwan's 
brief  had  raised  sufficient  questions  so  that 
the  matter  would  be  submitted  to  the  field 
solicitor  for  review.  This  letter  to  Klukwan 
from  BLM  states:  "It  Is  quite  apparent  for 
other  reasons  that  the  subject  lands;  I.e.,  lot 
l.NEVi  NW>/4,  sec.  29,  T.  28  S.,  R.  56  E.,  Cop- 
per River  meridian  containing  a  total  of 
153.05  acres  were  clearllsted  In  error." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  submitted  to  the 
university  and  Its  legal  cpunsel  whereupon 
a  brief  supporting  the  university's  position 
was  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  Bvu-eau 
of  Land  Management. 

On  October  22,  1959,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  rendered  Its  decision  with  re- 
gard to  the  request  for  oancellatlon  of  the 
clear  list.  The  request  was  denied  and  the 
protest  of  Klukwan  was  dismissed.  The 
principal  grounds  given  la  the  decision  are: 

(1)  That  once  the  clear  list  or  patent  haa 
Issued  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  ceases,  and  that  this  is  true  even 
though  there  may  have  been  irregularities, 
fraud  or  mistake  by  the  land  department. 
This  jurisdiction  Is  lost  tmless  the  certifica- 
tion is  vacated  by  Judicial  proceedings;  and 

(2)  that  the  Department  will  sue  for  can- 
cellation of  a  patent  only  when  some  Interest 
of  the  Government  or  some  party  to  whom 
It  Is  under  obligation  has  suffered.  In  the 
case  of  the  disputed  lands  the  Goverrunent 
found  that  no  fraud  existed  and  that  it  was 
not  under  any  affirmative  obligation  to 
Klukwan  to  pursue  the  request  for  cancella- 
tion. 

On  November  19.  1959.  Klukwan  filed  its 
notice  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
manager  of  the  Juneau  Land  Office  dismiss- 
ing Its  protest.  Following  this,  both  Kluk- 
wan and  the  university  filed  briefs  In  support 
of  their  respective  positions.  Also  Klukwan 
filed  an  action  In  the  district  court  (now 
transferred  to  the  Superior  Court  for  the 
State  of  Alaska,  1st  District)  to  quiet  title 
In  Itself  as  to  the  disputed  lands  as  agalnat 
any  claims  of  the  State  or  Alaska  or  the 
university  and  Its  regents.  This  case  Is  still 
pending  In  the  superior  <Jourt  and  by  stipu- 
lation with  Klukwan,  the  university  has  not 
answered  the  complaint  pending  the  final 
exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies. 

During  the  time  that  the  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Manager  of  the  Juneau  Land 
Office  was  under  consideration  In  Washing- 
ton, a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  BLM 
was  received  by  the  boand  of  regents  of  the 
university.  This  letter  from  Mr.  Edward 
Woozley.  the  then  director  (September  8, 
1960)  urged  the  regents  of  the  university  to 
relinquish  the  disputed  lands  by  a  quitclaim 
deed  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Woozley 
stated  flatly  that  the  clear  list  was  In  error 
and  the  last  sentence  of  his  letter  should  be 
quoted:  "In  the  event  an  executed  quitclaim 
ileed  Is  not  received  at  the  expiration  of  the 


time  allowed  [30  days)  such  further  action 
will  be  taken  by  this  office  as  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate." 

This  letter  from  Woozley  was  briefly  ac- 
knowledged on  November  8,  1960,  by  univer- 
sity's counsel  and  answered  In  full  on  March 
10,  1961,  after  full  consideration  by  the  board 
of  regents  and  discussions  with  various  State 
officials.  It  was  the  position  of  the  university 
that  the  decision  of  the  manager  was  cor- 
rect Insofar  as  it  related  to  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It  was 
also  urged  that  the  associate  director  recon- 
sider the  adverse  stand  set  forth  against  the 
university  by  Mr.  Woozley. 

On  April  4,  1961,  the  decision  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
was  rendered  on  the  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Manager  of  the  Juneau  Land  Office. 
This  decision  vacated  the  manager's  decision 
and  denied  the  petition  to  bring  suit  to  set 
aside  the  clear  list.  The  pertinent  holdings 
of  this  decision  from  the  Director  we: 

1.  "Since  the  Land  Office  manager  has  not 
the  authority  either  to  cancel  a  clear  list,  or 
to  Initiate  court  action  to  set  It  aside,  It  fol- 
lows that  he  lacks  Jurisdiction  to  consider  a 
request  that  such  actions  be  taken.  The  de- 
cision of  the  manager,  therefore.  Is  vacated." 

2.  A  clear  list  may  be  set  aside  If  It  was 
approved  by  mistake  or  Its  approval  secured 
by  fraud.  There  was  no  allegation  of  fraud. 
To  set  aside  a  clear  list,  however.  It  must  ap- 
pear that  some  Interest  of  the  Government 
or  some  party  to  whom  the  Government  Is 
under  obligation,  Is  Involved.  There  would 
be  no  benefit  to  the  Goverrunent  from  the 
cancellation  of  the  clear  list  because  upon 
restoration  of  the  land  to  the  operation  of 
the  mining  law.  Klukwan's  rights,  If  any, 
would  attach.  Therefore,  "A  suit  instituted 
to  cancel  the  clear  list  would  thus  be  for 
the  benefit  of  a  private  party,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government." 

3.  The  Government  was  not  under  any 
obligation  to  Klukwan.  Any  obligation  that 
they  might  have  had  to  a  possible  claimant 
was  acquitted  by  publication  of  selection  for 
5  weeks  in  two  newspapers  and  no  protest 
was  filed  prior  to  the  clear  list.  Klukwan  did 
not  make  known  to  BLM  its  Interest  for  al- 
most a  year  after  approval  of  the  list. 

On  May  8.  1961,  Klukwan  filed  Its  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Director  of  BLM 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Again  briefs 
were  submitted  by  both  Klukwan  and  the 
university.  Klukwan's  principal  points  on 
the  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
were  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  In  the 
clear  listing  of  the  disputed  lands,  that  the 
Government  had  an  Interest  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  Klukwan  to  move  for  cancellation  of 
the  clear  listing.  The  university,  of  course, 
denied  all  these  contentions. 

On  August  15,  1962,  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  rendered  on 
the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
headnotes  accompanying  this  final  decision  in 
the  administrative  appeal  procedure  are  as 
follows : 

"Where  the  Department  has  clear-listed 
land  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  under  a  con- 
gressional grant,  it  has  no  ftirther  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  land. 

"The  Department  will  not  recommend  that 
a  suit  to  set  aside  a  clear  list  of  land  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  be  Instituted  where  a 
protest  against  the  selection  Is  not  received 
until  after  the  clear  list  has  Issued,  where 
no  Government  Interest  Is  Involved,  and 
where  the  Government  Is  under  no  duty  to 
protestant." 

This  decision  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Director  of  BLM  and  denied  the  petition  of 
Klukwan.  Although  this  decision  represents 
the  exhaustion  of  the  administrative  reme- 
dies by  Klukwan  there  Is  stlU  pending  the 
suit  In  superior  cotirt  to  quiet  title.  There- 
fore It  would  appear  that  certain  statements 
In  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior would  be  pertinent  to  that  civil  ac- 
tion : 

"Under  date  of  August  29,  1952,  the  Terri- 
tory acting  by  and  through  ttte  t>oard  of  re- 
gents of  Uie  university,  selected  certain 
lands,  described  on  an  attached  list  des- 
ignated Anchorage  list  No.  8.  That  list  in- 
cluded the  lands  here  in  controversy.  It  did 
not,  however,  comply  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department's  regulations  relat- 
ing to  applications  for  selections  under  the 
grant.  43  CFR  76.4.  Nevertheless,  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  1952,  the  Geological  Survey  was 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  the  lands 
on  the  list  were  mineral  In  character.  There- 
after, on  November  30,  1953,  the  selecting 
agent  notified  the  land  office  that  it  wished 
to  relinquish  lands  shown  on  Anchorage 
lists  5,  7,  and  8  not  shown  on  Its  attached 
formal  application,  which  complied  with  the 
regtilatlons.  The  lands  involved  In  the  pres- 
ent appeal  were  not  listed  In  the  formal  ap- 
plication. On  May  11,  1954.  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  advised  the  manager 
of  the  land  office  at  Anchorage  that  the 
lands  now  in  controversy  and  other  lands  on 
Anchorage  list  No.  8  were  without  value  for 
minerals 

"Even  conceding  that  the  selection  filed  on 
August  29,  1952,  was  not  accompanied  by 
the  required  documents  and  that  a  mistake 
was  made  in  Including  the  lands  in  clear 
list  No.  8  after  the  selecting  agent  had  In- 
dicated a  desire  to  relinquish  those  lands 
and  In  the  absence  of  the  required  affidavits 
on  behalf  of  the  Territory,  the  facts  remain 
that  the  Geological  Survey  reported  the 
lands  to  be  nonmlneral  and  that  the  Terri- 
tory did  not  protest  the  incltialon  of  those 
lands  in  the  land  office  decision  of  July  20, 
1955.  In  the  published  notice,  or  in  the 
clear  list  itself. 

"The  Territory,  having  accepted  the  clear 
list.  Is  hardly  In  a  position  to  object  to  the. 
charging  of  the  acreage  against  the  grant 
and,  in  the  circumstances.  It  mtist  be  held 
that  the  lands  are  properly  charged  against 
the  Territory  in  satisfaction  of  the  grant." 

Shortly  after  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  rendered  on  August  15. 
1962,  Klukwan  and  the  university  entered 
into  negotiations  to  attempt  to  settle  the 
dispute  without  proceeding  further  with  the 
civil  action  filed  by  Klukwan.  As  a  result 
ot  these  negotiations,  carried  on  for  many 
months  with  both  university  and  State  ofB- 
cials  participating,  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  university  and  Kltik- 
wan  and  Columbia  Iron  Mining  Co.,  the  lat- 
ter the  lessee  of  Klukwan. 

By  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  uni- 
versity agreed  to  exert  its  best  efforts  to  ae- 
cure  approval  of  the  agreement  and  the  pro- 
posed subsequent  lease.  The  methods  de- 
acribed  in  the  agreement  are : 

1.  An  opinion  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  agreement  and  the  lease  are 
not  in  violation  of  the  Land  Selection  Act, 
and  that  the  Attorney  General  would  not 
bring  suit  to  cancel  the  agreement  or  declare 
the  disposal  of  the  minerals  in  breach  of 
trust. 

2.  Appropriate  legislation  by  the  United 
States 

3.  (a)  Withdrawal  from  the  clear  list 
and  transfer  by  the  university  of  its  rights, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  disputed  lands  to 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Klukwan  then  to  exert  Its  best  efforts 
to  secure  patents  to  the  disputed  lands  and 
convey  its  interest  to  patented  claims  by 
quitclaim  deed  to  the  university. 

(c)  In  the  event  patent  did  not  Issue, 
Klukwan  would  convey  all  its  Interest  to  the 
university  and  Klukwan  would  perform  all 
sissessment  work  to  keep  the  claims  in  good 
standing. 

(d)  Certain  other  steps  are  contemplated 
in  the  event  that  mining  commences  on  the 
property  before  final  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  disputed  lands. 
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4.  In  the  event  that  none  of  the  above 
can  be  accomplished,  then  the  parties  shall 
exert  their  best  efforts  to  arrive  at  some  other 
satisfactory  solution. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  urged,  that  while  nothing  In  the  fore- 
going is  to  be  deemed  as  an  admission  against 
interest  on  the  part  of  tlie  University  of 
Alaska,  its  regents  or  legal  counsel,  a  very 
real  problem  exists.  What  the  courts  would 
hold  after  yca(;^3  of  trials  and  appeals  at  great 
costs  to  all  parties  cannot  be  decided  here. 

We  believe  that  In  the  Interests  of  justice 
that  S.  2138  should  pass  the  Congress  and  be 
signed  into  law. 

We  believe  the  eventual  economic  benefit 
to  the  University  of  Alaska  alone  justifies 
passage  and  approval  when  It  Is  considered 
that  by  leasing  to  Klukwan.  as  much  as  $1 
million  may  go  to  the  university  over  the 
years. 

In  fairness  we  believe  that  Klukwan  and 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  who  are  also  Inter- 
ested In  the  contract,  would  not  be  willing 
to  make  the  same  contract  with  a  private 
corporation  or  persons  as  has  been  made  with 
the  university. 

Tlie  conditions  and  circumstances  as 
pointed  out  in  this  document  are  unusual. 


y 


nights  and  weekends.  Some  cannot  do  it 
at  all. 

Clearly,  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  help  teachers  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  the  foundation  of 
our  education  system,  to  become  better 
equipped  throush  advanced  training. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  a  system  of  1-  and  2-year 
fellowships  to  men  and  women  teachers 
in  public  and  private  schools  who  are  in- 
terested in  obtaining  a  master's  degree. 

This  program  would  parallel  the  pres- 
ent provision  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  under  which  men  and 
women  wlio  are  preparing  to  become  col- 
lege teachers  are  given  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  working  toward 
a  doctoral  degree.  These  advanced  stu- 
dents are  given  grants  of  between  $2,000 
and  $2,400  a  year  if  they  are  single,  and 
an  additional  sum  of  $400  a  year  for 
each  of  theu-  dependents.  These  grants 
are  available  for  3  years.  At  the  same 
time,  a  payment  of  $2,500  a  year  is  made 
directly  to  the  colleges  in  which  they  are 


first  time  in  the  university's  history  for  per- 
mission to  make  a  nqnpubllc  lease.  Such 
a  circumstance  can  never  again  arise. 


Otherwise  the  University  of  Alaska  would  /enrolled  to  pay  for  tuition  and  other 
not  now  be  petitioning  the  Congress  for  the  /  costs. 

Under  this  program,  we  have  man- 
aged to  overcome  a  substantial  part  of 
the  shortage  in  college  teachers  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  quality  of  those  who 
enter  this  field.  A  similar  program  to 
assist  elementaiy  and  secondary  school 
teachers  should  be  equally  worthwhile. 

If  one  works  full  time  for  a  master's 
degree,  it  usually  takes  1  full  year.  Pres- 
ently, many  teachers  are  trying  to  im- 
prove themselves  by  taking  such  train- 
ing piecemeal  in  summer  school  sessions 
or  evenings.  This  is  most  laudable,  but 
it  takes  many  years  and  the  end  result 
is  not  nearly  as  satisfactory  either  for 
themselves  or  for  their  students. 

This  program  should  provide  better 
qualified  teachers.  It  should  serve  to 
make  the  teaching  profession  a  more  at- 
tractive and  interesting  career.  The 
processes  of  selecting  the  teachers  for 
these  fellowships  and  according  them  the 
recognition  which  now-  is  so  sparsely 
given  should  elevate  the  prestige  of  the 
entire  profession.  It  will  be  one  further 
contribution  to  attracting  the  best  peo- 
ple to  work  in  the  classrooms  of  our 
country.  Our  schools  can  be  only  as 
good  as  our  teachers. 

I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  quotations  from  the  important 
book.  "The  Education  of  American 
Teachers"    by    Dr.    James    B.    Conant. 


FELLOWSHIPS  TO  '  TEACHERS  IN- 
TERESTED IN  OBTAINING  A  MAS- 
TERS  DEGREE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  graduate  study  lead- 
ing to  a  master's  degree  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers. 

One  of  the  growing  problems  of  our 
educational  system  is  the  need  for  bet- 
ter preparing  our  teachers  in  the  rapidly 
changing  subject  matters  which  they  are 
attempting  to  pass  on  to  our  boys  and 
girls.  Numerous  educational  authorities 
have  recognized  that  we  must  take  firm 
steps  to  close  the  education  gap  which 
has  developed  between  what  the  teach- 
ers learned  as  students  and  what  they 
are  expected  to  know  now  as  teachers. 

Education  is  getting  harder  all  the 
time.  Any  youngster,  or  any  parent 
helping  with  a  youngster's  homework, 
can  attest  to  this.  The  things  we  learned 
in  school  are  simple  nursery  rhymes  com- 
pared with  the  complex  and  Intricate 
courses  we  now  expect  our  boys  and  girls 
to  master  in  school.    We  live  in  a  world 

of  change,  of  constant  challenge,  and  our  _         _ 

educational    curriculums^  haye^  to^  step_^;-^g;  p^gsfdent  of  Harvard  Unrversi'ty'. 

.,..  „ ^  „-„   ^-     ^^^^  made  a  2-year  investigation  of  the 


rapidly  to  prepare  today's  youngsters  for 
today's  world.  • 

Recent  reports  by  Dr.  James  Conant 
and  others  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  improving  the  competence  of  teach- 
ers in  subject  matters!  New  concepts  in 
mathematics  and  science,  to  name  a 
few.  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
teacher  whose  training  was  limited  to 
the  preatomic  age  to  pass  on  the  new 
learning. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  presently 
less  than  a  fourth  of  our  Nations  teach- 
ers in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
hold  a  master's,  or  higher,  degree.  Most 
teachers  recognize  the  need  for  addi- 
tional training.  But  the  only  way  many 
can  obtain  it  is  to  deprive  their  families 
of  the  normal  amenities  of  living  or  work 


education  of  teachers  for  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

In  his  book,  Dr.  Conant  says  on  pages 
166-167: 

We  are  living  In  a  period  of  change  In 
regard  to  many  aspects  of  education.  The 
ferment  in  secondary  education  Is  no  less 
than  that  In  the  elementary  field.  Pour 
developments  are  noteworthy.  First,  the 
rapid  introduction  of  new  methods  and 
materials,  particularly  In  physics,  In  chem- 
istry, In  biology,  and  In  mathematics;  sec- 
ond, the  Increasing  tendency  to  push  down 
into  the  lower  grades  the  teaching  of 
material  once  thought  proper  only  for  the 
higher  grades;  third,  the  Introduction  In 
some  high  schools  of  college  work  in  the 
12th  grade  by  means  of  the  advanced  place- 
ment program;    fourth,   the   Increasing   use 


of  television,  team  teaching,  and  some  form 
of  programed  Instruction.  All  these  de. 
velopments  have  had  and  will  continue  to 
have  their  Impact  on  the  education  of 
secondary  school  teachers. 

Pages  198-199: 

Those  who  make  this  policy  must  decide 
which  of  two  possible  paths  is  likely  to  prove 
superior.  The  first  path  leads  through  a 
series  of  late  afternoon  and  evening  courses. 
These  courses  may  well  be  chosen  because 
they  are  offered  at  a  convenient  time  and 
place:  unfortunately,  they  are  sometimes 
chosen  because  they  make  little  demand  on 
the  teachers*  intellectual  and  emotional 
energies.  They  are  attended  by  teachers 
whose  day's  work  hivs  already  placed  an  In- 
credible strain  on  these  resources,  and  the 
time  and  energy  devoted  to  the  course  must 
often  be  substracted  from  that  needed  for 
the  work  of  ensuing  days.  The  courses 
offered  are  usually  those  designed  to  attract 
the  largest  possible  number  of  teiichers  and 
rarely  If  ever  Include  advanced  academic 
courses  in  the  areas  of  a  teacher's  specializa- 
tion. The  second  path  leads  to  a  set  of 
courses  designed  by  the  teacher  and  his  uni- 
versity advisor  for  his  specific  pm-poses. 
These  courses  are  attended  by  people  who 
have  the  leisure  of  siunmcr  session  or  aca- 
demic leave  to  devote  full  time  to  their 
studies  and  who  because  they  are  full-time 
students,  have  access  to  libraries  and  labora- 
tories, and  time  to  use  them.  Tliey  should 
Include  advanced  courses  In  the  academic 
fields  the  students  teach;  at  least  there  Is 
far  greater  possibility  that  such  courses  will 
be  available  In  summer  schools  tlian  In  the 
afternoon  and  evening  arrangement. 

Granted  that  there  Is  some  value  to  the 
first  path;  the  second  seems  to  me  clearly 
superior.  I  therefore  urge  toe  public  to  adopt 
policies  that  will  encourage  teachers  to  take 
this  latter  route. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  attach 
some  quotations  from  the  book,  "The 
Miseducatlorf  of  American  Teachers"  by 
Mr.  James  D.  Koerner,  whose  book  is  rec- 
ommended by  Sterling  M.  McMurrin, 
former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Page  138: 

The  reason  the  national  averages  are  so 
low  in  mathematics  and  foreign  languages 
for  elementary  teachers  Is  that  so  many 
teachers  take  no  work  whatever  In  these 
subjects.  To  xmderstand  the  low  state  of 
mathematics  and  language  Instruction  in  the 
primary  grades,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the 
college  records  of  the  teachers.  Nor  do  they 
take  much  science;  a  course  In  biology  Is 
frequently  the  whole  of  It.  So  general  Is 
their  education  that  they  often  do  not  get 
beyond  the  sophomore  survey  level  In  any 
academic  subject,  while  they  Ignore  com- 
pletely a  large  number  of  academic  fields. 

Although  secondary  teachers  get  more 
academic  work  than  elementary  teachers 
(those,  that  Is,  who  do  not  major  In  educa- 
tion!, too  often  their  pattern  of  courses  does 
not  seems  to  make  sense.  It  sugpests  a  mere 
potpourri,  even  In  the  major  field.  Also,  the 
major  often  falls  to  Include  work  that  teach- 
ers of  the  subject  clearly  need.  English 
majors,  for  example,  more  often  than  not  will 
show  no  work  In  advanced  composition,  ad- 
vanced grammar  (or  any  other  kind),  lin- 
guistics, or  the  phonetic  alphabet.  They 
usually  show  a  collection  of  discrete  courses 
in  authors  and  periods  that  reveals  no  par- 
ticular design  and  that  leaves  them  with 
enormous  gaps.  History  majors  show  no 
work  In  historiography  and  often  none  in 
sequential  studies  of  periods  or  cultures 
that  are  most  Important  to  a  high  school 
teacher.  If  they  major  In  social  studies 
Instead  of  history,  as  many  of  them  do,  their 
courses  get  little  beyond  the  Introductory  or 
survey   type   In   almost   all    subjects;    they 
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get,  like  the  elementary 
education  with  a 
gald  to  have  had  a  "maj 
warranted  extension  of  ' 

Page  176:  j 

Moreover,  these  MasteHs  transcripts,  as 
noted  earlier  with  the  litidergraduate  rec- 
ords, are  freighted  with:  courses  taken  at 
night.  In  the  summer,  on  Saturdays,  and  by 
extension  and  correspondence;  such  times 
are  convenient  for  teachers,  to  to  be  sure, 
but  the  courses  are  Inevitably  Inferior  in  the 
quality  of  faculty  and  o^  student  perform- 
ance to  that  In  regularlyj  actoeduled  courses 
In  residence. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
my  bill  and  ask  that  it  |be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  *S.  1192;  to  provide  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  stvdy  leading  to  a 
masters  degree  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schoolteachers,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  119^ 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  \  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "tTeachers  Fellowship 
Act  of  1965".  ' 

FELLOWSHIPS    AtTTHOKIZED 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sioner") Is  authorized  to  award  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  thousand  fellowships  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  thirty  thousand  fel- 
lowships for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  and  thirty-five  thousand  fellowships 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
Fellowships  awarded  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  for  graduate  study  leading 
to  a  masters  or  equivalent  degree  ( 1 )  In  the 
field  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
In  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  (2)  In  a 
substantive  teaching  or  related  field  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  In  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  where  the  recipient  has  met 
State  teacher  certlficatljon  requirements  or 
will  meet  such  requlrerdents  as  a  result  of 
such  study,  or  (3)  In  fiblris  ancillary  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  such  as 
library  science,  school  social  work,  guidance 
and  counseling,  special  education  for  handi- 
capped children,  and  other  fields  having  the 
purpose  of  assisting  or  Improving  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  education,  or  both.  Such 
fellowships  shall  be  awarded  for  such  periods 
as  the  Commissioner  ma,y  determine  but  n( 
to  exceed  two  academic  years. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  award  fellowships  equal  to  the 
number  previously  awarded  during  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  Act  but  vacated  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  period  for  which  they  were 
awarded;  except  that  each  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subjection  shall  be  for 
Buch  period  of  study,  not  In  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the  fel- 
lowship which  It  replaces  was  awarded,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

FELLOWSHIP   R8QUTREMENT 

Sec  3.  Fellowships  pursuant  to  this  Act 
Bpff[\  be  awarded  to  persons  with  at  least  one 
academic  year  of  experience  teaching  or 
working  In  an  ancillary  field  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school,  who  are  recom- 
mended to  the  Comml$Bloner  for  such  fel- 


lowships by  a  local  educational  agency  or 
a  private  elementary  or  secondary  school. 
A  local  educational  agency  or  a  private  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  may  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  recommend  any  such 
person  who  is  employed  by  such  agency  or 
school  upon  condition  that  such  agency  or 
school  agree  to  rehire  such  Individual  upon 
his  completing  the  course  of  study  under 
such  fellowship. 

FELLOWSHn>S   IN    ANCILLARY    FIELDS 

Sec.  4.  Not  less  than  twenty  per  centum 
of  the  fellowships  awarded  under  this  Act 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  awarded  to  per- 
sons for  graduate  work  In  fields  ancillary  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  as  de- 
fined in  clause  (3)  of  section  2(a). 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  5.  In  awarding  fellowships  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner  shall 
endeavor  to  provide  an  equitable  distribution 
of  such  fellowships  throughout  the  Nation, 
except  that  to  the  extent  he  deems  proper 
In  the  national  Interest,  the  Commissioner 
shall  give  preference  In  such  awards  to  per- 
sons already  serving,  or  who  Intend  to  serve. 
In  elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  low 
Income  rural  or  metropolitan  areas. 

STIPENDS 

.Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship under  this  Act  shall  receive  a  stipend  of 
$4,800  for  each  academic  year  of  study.  An 
additional  amount  of  $400  for  each  such 
academic  year  of  study  shall  be  paid  to  such 
person  on  account  of  each  of  his  dependents. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  to  per- 
sons pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there  shall 
be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which /feach  such  person  Is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study,  $5,000  per  academic  year, 
less  any  amount  charged  such  person  for  tui- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  reimburse 
any  person  awarded  a  fellowship  pursuant  to 
this  Act  for  actual  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses  of  such  person  and  his  dependents 
from  his  ordinary  place  of  residence  to  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  where  he 
will  pursue  his  studies  under  such  fellow- 
ship, and  to  return  to  such  residence. 

LIMITATION 

Sec.  7.  No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  un- 
der this  Act  for  study  at  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "school  or  department  of 
divinity"  means  an  institution  or  department 
or  branch  of  an  institution,  whose  program 
is  specifically  for  the  education  of  students 
"to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  reli- 
gion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theologi- 
cal subjects. 

FELLOWSHIP   CONDITIONS 

Sec.  8.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  continue 
to  receive  the  payments  provided  in  section 
6(a)  only  during  such  periods  as  the  Com- 
missioner finds  that  he  is  maintaining  satis- 
factory proficiency  In,  and  devoting  essen- 
tially full  time  to,  study  or  researt^h  in  the 
field  In  which  such  fellowship  was  awarded. 
In  an  Institution  of  higher  education,  and  is 
not  engaging  In  gainful  employment  other 
than  part-time  employment  by  such  institu- 
tion in  teaching,  research,  or  similar  activi- 
ties, approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provision  of  this  Act. 

DEFlNTriONS 

Sec.  10.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  i.  State. 
Puerto  Rlco,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands. 


(2)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  which  (ly  admits  as  regtUar  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  Is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which 
it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  (4)  is  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  institution,  and  (5)  is  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  or,  if  not  so  ac- 
credited, is  an  institution  whose  credits  are 
accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three 
institutions  which  are  so  accredited,  for 
credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited. 

(3)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State,  or  any  other  public 
Institution  or  agency  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
would  authorize  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  award  up  to  25.000  fel- 
lowships for  the  first  year,  30,000  in  the 
second,  and  35.000  in  the  third.  Fellow- 
ships would  be  for  graduate  study  lead- 
ing to  a  master's  or  equivalent  degree, 
first,  in  the  field  of  education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  second,  in  a  substantive 
teaching  or  related  field  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  where  the  recipient  has  met  State 
teacher  certification  requirements  or  will 
meet  such  requirements  as  a  result  of 
such  study;  or  third,  in  fields  ancillary  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
such  as  library  sfcience,  school  social 
work,  guidance  and  counselling,  and  spe- 
cial education  for  handicapped  children. 
Such  fellowships  would  not  exceed  2 
academic  years. 

The  fellowships  would  be  awarded  to 
persons  with  at  least  1  academic  year 
of  experience  teaching  or  working  in  an 
ancillary  field  in  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school,  who  are  recommended  to 
the  Commissioner  for  the  fellowships  by 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  private 
elementary  or  secondary  school.  Pref- 
erence woifld  be  given  to  persons  already 
serving,  or  who  intend  to  serve,  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  in  low- 
income  rural  or  metropolitan  areas. 

The  fellowships  would  pay  $4,800  for 
each  academic  year  and  an  additional 
$400  a  year  for  each  of  his  dependents. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  several  letters  I  have  received 
from  school  officials  in  my  State  in  re- 
gard to  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters* 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medford  Lakes  Bo.ard  op  Edttcation, 
Medford  Lakes,  NJ..  February  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case, 
The  V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  It  was  very,  very  grati- 
fying to  read  that  you  are  planning  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  wUl  provide  fel- 
lowships to  teachers  In  the  public  schools 
Interested   in  obtaining  master's  or  higher 
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degrees.  Advanced  degrees  are  becoming 
more  and  more  necessary  In  elementary  and 
secondary  teaching  but  In  almost  all  cases 
the  consideration  that  must  be  given,  both 
financial  and  other,  make  this  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  average  teacher. 

Your  continued  Interest  In  better  educa- 
tion at  this  level  Is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  me  personally  and  as  an  administrator 
at  the  elementary  level. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William  A.  Sbhtx. 

RoxBTTRY  Township  Public  Schools, 

Succasunna,  N.J.,  February  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  respectful  salute  and  com- 
mendation to  you  for  your  farslghted  pro- 
posals to  improve  the  opportunities  for  In- 
creasing the  quality  preparations  of  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teachers. 

The  details  are  realistic,  and  the  program 
Is  a  sound  and  much-needed  investment 
certain  to  benefit  many  at  the  best  point 
of  application. 

We  would  be  glad  to  support  In  any  way 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

WM.  a.  WACKERNAaEL. 


Maple  Shade  Public  Schools, 
Maple  Shade,  N.J.,  January  28, 1965. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Case  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
news  release  of  January  13,  1965,  pertaining 
to  proposed  legislation  to  provide  aid  for 
teachers  in  continuing  their  education. 

In  our  school  district,  teachers  are  encour- 
aged to  continue  their  training  by  adjust- 
ments In  the  salary  guide.  I  agree  with  you, 
however,  that  the  results  attained  through 
attempting  to  study  and  teach  simultane- 
ously are  not  as  "satisfactory."  One  or  the 
other  usually  suffers. 

Please   accept   my   thanks   for   your  con- 
tinued Interest  in  education. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Levi  P.  Olsen, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OP   A   COURT  OP 
VETERANS*  APPEALS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  prin- 
ciple of  independent  judicial  review  of 
personal^  claims  is  well-established  in  our 
legal  system.  To  give  finality  to  the  de- 
cision of  an  administrative  agency  pre- 
cludes an  independent  evaluation.  Ju- 
dicial review  is  not  afforded  in  the  case 
of  veterans'  claims.  The  final  arbiter  of 
these  claims  is  a  Board  of  Appeals  made 
up  of  members  of  long  experience  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  integrity  and  public  devotion  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  is 
of  the  highest.  However,  men  schooled 
in  the  regional  offices  of  an  agency  not 
unnaturally  bring  with  them  the  views 
developed  by  their  experiences  and  role. 

The  creation  of  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  will  afford  the  veteran  appeal 
rights  to  an  independent  body,  desirable 
on  all  counts  and  by  all  tests. 

Mr.  President,  to  assure  veterans  the 
right  of  judicial  review,  again  this  ses- 
sion I  introduce  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

I  also  ask  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  end  of  business  February 
26  to  enable  the  other  Senators  to  join 
in  its  sponsorship. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  text  of  the 
bill  will  be  printed  and  will  remain  at  the 
desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  biU  (S.  1200)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its 
jurisdiction  and  functions,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1200 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  V 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  immediately  after  chapter  71 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  72 — Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
"subchapter  I — establishment  and 

JURISDICTION 


"Sec. 
"4051. 

"4052. 
"4053. 
"4054. 
"4055. 
"4056. 


Establishment  of  Court  of  Veterans' 

Appeals. 
Provisions  relating  to  judges. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  coiut. 
Review  by  the  court. 
Attorneys    and    agents. 
New  and  material  evidence. 

"subchapter    II — PROCEDURE    AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


"Sec. 
"4061 
"4062 
"4063, 


Clerk. 

Commissioners. 

Stenographers;      clerical     employees; 
bailiff. 
"4064.  Fees;   charge  for  court's  opinions. 

"SUBCHAPTEW  I — ESTABLISHMENT    AND 
JURISDICTION 

"5  4051.  Establishment  of  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Coxirt 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  (hereafter  in  this  chap- 
ter referred  to  as  the  'court') ,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  five  Judges  through  December  31, 
1969,  and  thereafter  shall  consist  of  three 
Judges,  who  shall  be  appointed  from  civil 
life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
shall  designate  from  time  to  time  one  of  the 
Judges  to  act  as  chief  Judge. 

"(b)  The  court  shall  hold  at  the  seat  of 
government  an  annual  term  at  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  rule  of  court. 

"(c)  The  court  may  prescribe  its  own  rules 
of  procedure  and  determine  the  number  of 
Judges  required  to  constitute  a  quorum.  A 
vacancy  In  the  court  shall  not  impair  the 
right  of  the  remaining  Judges  to  exercise 
the  povlrers  of  the  court. 

"(d)  If  a  Judge  of  the  court  Is  temporarily 
unable  to  perform  his  duties  because  of  ill- 
ness or  other  disability,  the  President  may 
designate  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  fill  the  office  for  the  period  of  disabil- 
ity. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  such 
necessary  administrative  support  and  serv- 
ices as  the  court  may  request.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  cooperate  with  the  court,  and 
make  available  to  the  court  such  of  the  rec- 
ords and  files  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  the  court  requests  in  any  case. 


"§  4052.  Provisions  relating   to   Judges 

"(a)  Each  Judge  of  the  court  shall  be  en- 
titled to  salary  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  appointed  aa  a 
judge  of  the  court  unless  he  Is  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest  * 
court  of  a  State,  and  has  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  law  for  seven  or  more  years. 
No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a  Judge  of 
the  court  who  within  the  two-year  period 
preceding  his  appointment  has  been  a  civil- 
ian officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
serving  in  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

"(c)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  five  Judges 
first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  nom- 
ination, three  on  December  31,  1969,  one  on 
December  31,  1971,  and  one  on  December 
31,  1974.  The  terms  of  office  of  all  suc- 
cessors shall  expire  ten  years  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  terms  for  which  their  pred- 
ecessors were  appointed,  but  any  judge 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  may  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predeces- 
sor. 

"(d)  Judges  of  the  coxu-t  may  be  removed 
by  the  President,  upon  notice  and  hearing, 
for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office, 
or  for  mental  or  physical  dlsabllllry,  but  for 
no  other  cause. 

"(e)  While  traveling  on  official  business 
and  away  from  the  District  of  Columbia  each 
judge  of  the  court  shall  receive  all  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses  and  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance as  provided  In  section  835-842  of 
title  5,  upon  his  certificate  to  the  Adminia- 
trator. 
§  4053.  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 

"(a)  The  court  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  review  by  appeal  all  questions  in- 
volved In  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  (hereinafter  In  this  chapter  referred 
to  as  the  'Board')  Involving  claims  under 
chapter  11  or  13  of  this  title  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  (1) 
a  disability  or  death  is  service-connected,  or 
(2)  a  widow,  child,  or  parent  Is  entitled  to 
benefits  under  such  chapter  11  or  13. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4056 
of  this  title,  all  decisions  of  the  court  shall 
be  final  and  no  decision  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  any  official  or  court  of 
the  United  States. 

"(c)  (1)  The  court,  or  any  judge  or  com- 
missioner thereof  when  authorized  by  the 
court,  may  administer  oaths,  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  require,  by  subpena,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
from  any  place  In  the  United  States  at  any 
designated  place.  Witnesses  shall  receive  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  as  witnesses  In  the 
case  of  proceedings  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  or  commissioners  thereof. 

"(2)  In  case  of 'disobedience  to  any  such 
subpena,  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  may  be  Invoked  In  requir- 
ing the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence,  and  such  district  court  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry  Is  carried 
on  may,  in  case  of  contumacy  of  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  officer,  agent, 
or  ejnployee  of  any  corporation  or  to  any 
other  person.  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
corporation  or  other  person  to  appear  or  to 
give  evidence  touching  the  matter  In  ques- 
tion; and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  district  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
district  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"§  4054.  Review  by  the  court 

"(a)  Any  claimant  aggrieved  by  a  decision 
of  the  Board  Involving  a  claim  for  beneflta 
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under  chapter  11  or  13  Of  this  title  may, 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  mailing 
of  notice  of  such  decislou.  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  whichever  Is  later, 
apply  to  the  court  for  a  review  of  any  Issue 
of  fact  or  law  involved  In  such  decision  which 
bears  directly  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  (1)  a  disability  or  death  Is  service-con- 
nected, or  (2)  a  widow,  child,  or  parent  Is 
entitled  to  benefits  under  such  chapter  11 
or  13.  Such  application  shall  be  made  by 
filing  In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
a  concise  statement  of  the  errors  of  law  and 
fact  complained  of.  A  copy  of  such  state- 
ment shall  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  to 
the  Administrator. 

"(b)  The  court  may  decline  to  review  any 
decision  of  the  Board  if  it  appears  that  no 
material  error  of  fact  or  law  Is  Involved  In 
such  decision  which  beaiis  directly  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  (1)  a  dlsabUlty 
or  death  Is  service-connected,  or  (2)  a  widow, 
child,  or  parent  is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
such  chapter  11  or  13. 

"(c)  (1)  Within  thlrtJir  days  after  a  copy 
of  the  statement  of  errors  of  law  and  errors 
of  fact  has  been  furnished  the  Administra- 
tor, he  shall  file  with  the  court  an  answer, 
directed  to  the  allegations  of  errors  of  law  or 
(act  contained  in  the  statement  A  copy  of 
the  answer  filed  by  the  Administrator  shall 
be  promptly  furnished  to  the  claimant  or  to 
his  representative. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
his  position  with  respect  to  the  Issues  In- 
volved in  the  appeal  is  adverse  to  that  of  the 
claimant,  he  shall  designate  counsel  for  such 
appeal  to  present  the  Administrator's  position 
to  the  court,  or  before  a  oonunlssloner,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(d)   (1)  After  the  answer  of  the  Admin- 
istrator has  been  received  by  the  claimant  or 
his  representative,  if  the  only  matter  In  Issue, 
as  agreed   by    the   Administrator    and    the 
claimant.  Is  a  question  oi  law,  the  case  shall 
be  heard  by  the  court,  on  briefs  and  such 
argimient  as  the  court  may  deem  advisable. 
In  all  other  cases,  the  case  shall  be  referred 
by  the  court  to  a  commissioner  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matters  In  issue,  as  presented  by 
the  statement  of  errors  of  law  and  fact  filed 
by  the  claimant  and  the  answer  filed  by  the 
Administrator.    A  hearing  before  a  conunls- 
sioner  shall.  If  the  claimant  or  his  represent- 
ative so  requests,  be   held  at   the  regional 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  having 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  claimant's  claim, 
and  for  good  cause  shown,  the  testimony  of 
any  witness  may  be  taken  at  any  other  place. 
"(2)  A  claimant  may  specifically  request  a 
hearing  before  a  commissioner  on  any  ques- 
tion Involving  an  issue  of  fact  in  connection 
with  an  appeal  to  the  court,  specifying  the 
witnesses  whom  he  proposes  to  call  to  testify 
with  respect  to  such  issue  and  setting  forth 
the   facts    which    he    proposes    to    establish 
through  such  witnesses;    Except  where  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  applies,  the  court 
shall  grant  such  a  request. 

"(e)  In  hearings  before  a  commissioner, 
evidence  may  be  introduced,  and  witnesses 
examined,  only  on  matters  which  are  material 
to  the  matters  In  Issue  In  the  case.  The 
admissibility  of  evidence,  and  Its  weight  and 
probative  value  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  prescribed  by  the  court. 
Such  rules  shall  permit  the  Introduction  of 
the  best  nonprlvlleged  evidence  available 
that  tends  to  prove  or  disprove  any  material 
issue,  without  regard  to  formal  requirements. 
After  the  completion  of  testimony  and  argu- 
ment before  the  commissioner  In  any  case, 
the  commissioner  shall  file  proposed  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  with  respect 
to  the  case.  A  copy  of  such  proposed  find- 
ings and  conclusions  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  clalmtfht  and  to  the  Administrator. 

"(f)  Unless  an  exception  Is  taken  by  the 
claimant  or  the  Administrator  to  any  pro- 
posed finding  of  fact  or  concltislon  of  law  by 
a  oonunlssloner  within  fifteen  days  after  a 


copy  of  the  proposed  findings  and  conclu- 
sions has  been  furnished  the  claimant  or 
Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  find- 
ing or  conclusion  shall  become  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  court. 

"(g)   An   exception   may   be   taken   by    a 
claimant  or  the  Administrator  to  any  pro- 
posed finding  of  fact  or  conclusion  of  law 
filed  by  a  commissioner  by  filing  with  the 
court  a  petition  for  review  of  such  finding 
or  conclusion,  specifying  the  alleged  errors 
In  respect  thereto.    The  court  shall  review 
such  proposed  finding  of  fact  or  conclusion 
of  law,  permitting  briefs  and  oral  arguments 
to  the  extent  deemed  by  the  court  to  be 
necessary.    After  completion  of  such  review, 
the   court  shall   render   a   decision   on   the 
case,  or  may  retturn  the  case  to  the  commis- 
sioner to  take  new  or  additional  evidence 
and  to  render  proposed  findings  of  fact  and 
conclvislons  of  law  after  taking  such  new  or 
additional  evidence.    Further  proceedings  In 
such  case  shall  be  In  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f)  and  this  subsection.  In 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  orig- 
inal proposed  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law. 

"(h)  Decisions  of  the  coiirt  may  include 
such  orders  as  the  court  finds  to  be  required 
In  the  case.  Findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law  contained  In  any  decision  of  the 
court  shall,  except  as  provided  in  section 
4056  of  this  title,  be  binding  thereafter  upon 
the  clalmaivt  and  the  Administrator  in  the 
consideration  of  the  c£ise. 

"(I)  After  the  decision  of  the  court  has 
been  rendered  in  any  case,  the  Administrator 
shall  reconsider  the  case.  In  the  light  of  the 
decision  of  the  court,  and  make  such  revi- 
sions in  the  decision  of  the  Administrator 
appealed  from  as  are  required. 
"§  4055.  Attorneys  and  agents 

"(a)  The  cotut,  as  a  part  of  each  deci- 
sion entered,  shall  determine  and  allow  rea- 
sonable fees  for  the  attorney  or  attorneys  of 
the  claimant  or  claimants,  and  apportion 
same.  If  proper.  The  covurt  may  also  ap- 
prove reasonable  attorney's  fees  In  cases 
where,  after  decision  has  been  rendered  by 
the  Board  adverse  to  a  claimant,  an  attorney 
has  rendered  services  to  a  claimant  In  con- 
nection with  an  appeal  to  the  court  which 
lead  to  reversal  or  modification  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Board,  whether  or  not  an  appeal 
Is  actually  filed  with  the  court  In  such  case. 
"(b)  The  court  may  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  who  may  represent  claim- 
ants m  proceedings  before  the  court  and  the 
commissioners. 
"§4056.  New  and  material  evidence 

"No  fact  found  In  a  decision  of  the  court 
may  be  reconsidered  except  where  new  and 
material  evidence  is  produced  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  Is  rendered  which  was  not 
available  or  discovered  until  after  such  deci- 
sion was  rendered. 


"SUBCHAPTER   H PROCEDURE    AND 

ADMINISTRATION 

"§  4061.  Clerk 

"  ( a )  The  court  may  appoint  a  clerk  and  an 
assistant  clerk,  each  of  whom  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  court.  The  court 
shall  report  any  such  removal  and  the  cause 
thereof  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

"(b)  The  clerk  shall  pay  Into  the  Treasury 
all  fees,  costs,  and  other  moneys  collected 

by  him. 

"(c)  On  the  first  day  of  every  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  clerk  shall  have  pub- 
lished a  full  and  complete  statement  of  all 
the  judgments  rendered  by  the  court  during 
the  previous  year,  showing  the  dates  and 
amounts  thereof  and  the  parties  In  whose 
favor  they  were  rendered,  together  with  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  nature  of  the  claims 
upon  which  they  were  rendered,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  costs  taxed  In  each  case. 
"§  4062.  Commissioners 

"(a)  The  coiu-t  may  appoint  not  more 
than  ten  commissioners  on  a  full-time  basis. 


who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court. 
The  court  may  also  procure,  on  a  temporary 
or  Intermittent  basis,  the  service  of  indi- 
viduals as  commissioners,  in  accordance  with 
section  55a  of  title  5.  The  conunlssloners 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  court  may 
prescribe.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  con- 
ducting hearings,  receiving  evidence,  taking 
depositions,  qualifying  witnesses,  and  mak- 
ing such  reports  as  the  coiu-t  may  prescribe. 
"(b)  The  compensation  of  each  full-time 
commissioner  shall  be  fixed  by  the  court,  but 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  pre- 
scribed In  the  compensation  schedule  for 
the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  Each  commissioner  shall  receive 
all  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  a  per 
diem  allowance  as  provided  in  sections  835- 
842  of  title  5  while  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness and  away  from  his  home. 

"(c)  No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a 
commissioner  unless  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State,  and  has  engaged  In  the  active 
practice  of  law  for  five  or  more  years.  No 
person  may  be  appointed  as  a  commissioner 
who  within  the  two-year  period  preceding  his 
appointment  has  been  a  clvyian  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  serving  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 
"§  4063.  Stenographers;  clerical  employees; 
bailiff 
"(a)  The  court  shall  appoint  stenogra- 
phers and  other  clerical  employees  in  such 
numbers  as  may  be  necessary,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court. 

"(b)  The  court  may  appoint  a  bailiff  and 
a  messenger  who  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  the  court.  The  bailiff  shall  attend  the 
coiu-t,  preserve  order,  and  perform  such  other 
necessary  duties  as  the  court  directs. 
"§  4064.  Fees;  charge  for  court's  opinions 

"(a)  The  court  may  by  rule  Impose  a  fee 
not  exceeding  $10  for  the  filing  of  any  appeal. 
"(b)  The  clerk  of  the  court  may  collect 
for  each  certified  copy  of  the  court's  opinion 
a  fee  In  such  amount  as  the  court  may 
determine." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  title  and  table  of  chapters 
of  part  V  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Part  V — Boards,  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 

and  departments 
"Chapter  ^ec. 

"71.  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 4001 

"72.  Court  of  Veterans' Appeals -     4051 

"73.  Department    of    Medicine     and 

Surgery — *10|,. 

"75.  Veterans'  Canteen  Service 4201 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  and  chapters  at 
the  beginning  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out 

"V.  Boards  and  Departments 4001" 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"V.  Boards,  Court  op  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals, AND  Departments 4001"; 

(2)  By  striking  out 
"Part  V — Boards  and  departments" 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Part  V— Boards.  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals, 
and  departments"; 

and 

(3)  By  Inserting  Immediately  below 

"71.  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 4001" 

the  following: 

"72.  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals 4051". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3405  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  4055." 
Immediately  after  "3404". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4004  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Final"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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"Except  as  provided   in  chapter 
title,  final". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  salmon  4004 
is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  " AlAilnlstra- 
tor.  and"  and  inserting  In  lieu  ttereof  "Ad- 
ministrator,", and  (2)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  ?nd  thereof 
the  following:  ",  and  the  preceden,t  opinions 
of  the  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals". 

■  if 

FAIR  COMPENSATION   ACT  OP   1965 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  proper  referral,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Fair  Compensation  Act 
of  1965."  I  introduce  this  bill  for  study 
purposes,  with  the  hope,  of  course,  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Senate  can 
consider  legislation  that  would  set  uni- 
form and  standard  compensation  and 
assistance  for  persons  and  businesses  af- 
fected by  real  property  taken  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs. 

I  have  been  vitally  interested  in  the 
subject  of  compensation  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  for  some  time  now. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  2d 
session  of  the  86th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2802,  that  would  have  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  study  this  matter  and 
to  make  a  report  to  Congress  thereon. 

Subsequently  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
'87th  Congress,  I  introduced  a  revised  bill. 
S.  671,  to  accomplish  the  same  purposes 
as  S.  2802.  Upon  introduction  of  S.  671, 
I  stated: 

This  study  should  be  broad  enough  to 
cover  all  land  asquisltions  under  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs,  such  as 
highway  programs,  public  works  programs, 
urban  renewal  programs,  and  military  pro- 
grams. It  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover 
all  land  acquisition,  no  matter  how  the  prop- 
erty is  acquired  or  by  whom.  It  should  be 
broad  enough  also  to  cover  all  the  widespread 
effects  of  these  land  acquisitions — their  ef- 
fects on  owners,  on  tenants,  on  nearby  prop- 
erty and  businesses,  and  on  others  affected 
by  the  acquisition.  It  should  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  benefits  and  burdens  of 
^these  land  acquisitions,  In  relation  to  the 
persons  and  businesses  Involved  and  to  the 
Fideral  programs  under  which  the  properties 
are  acquired.  For  example,  the  study  should 
.-include  the  extent  to  which  the  costs  of  Fed- 
eral programs  are  borne  by  Individuals  or 
firms  whose  property  Is  taken  or  whose  prop- 
erty or  business  is  either  destroyed  or  re- 
duced In  value  by  the  taking  of  neighboring 
property,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  costs 
are  borne  by  the  general  public  which  un- 
derwrites these  programs.  It  should  also  in- 
clude consideration  of  the  benefits  which 
these  procrnms  may  provide  for  persons  ^nd 
businesses  In  affected  areas. 

The  study  should  be  made  In  the  broad 
spirit  of  the  just  compensation  provision  of 
the  5th  amendment  and  the  due  process 
clauses  of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments.  It 
should  not  be  limited  to  a  determination  of 
the  legal  bounds  of  those  provisions  or  of 
any  particular  statute. 

The  remainder  of  my  remarks  sup- 
porting S.  671  may  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  107,  part  2, 
page  1382. 

Following  my  introduction  of  S.  2802 
and  S.  671,  favorable  reports  were  re- 
ceived on  both  of  these  measures  from 
several  agencies  and  departments  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  are  involved,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  taking  of  real 


property.  I  might  add  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  endorsed  the  purpose  and 
objectives  of  S.  671;  however,  that  Bu- 
reau suggested  that  such  a  study  be 
undertaken  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  rather  than  a  commis- 
sion in  the  executive  branch. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  Bureau's  sug- 
gestion and  because  of  the  general  in- 
terest generated  in  this  subject  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  House,  during 
the  87th  Congress,  established  a  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Representative  Clifford  Davis  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  study  this  matter.  This  select 
subcommittee  was  continued  in  the  88th 
Congress.  I  took  note  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  subcommittee,  and  on  April 
24,  1962. 1  said  on  the  Senate  floor: 

The  able  membership  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Real  Property  Acquisition,  the 
high  calft)er  of  its  staff,  and  the  significant 
objectives  of  its  operations  suggest  to  me 
that  tflere  Is  no  further  need  for  action  by  the 
Senate  on  S.  671  at  this  time.  I  can  assure 
the  House  select  subcommittee  that  I.  as 
well  as  my  other  colleagues  In  the  Senate, 
win  follow  their  progress  with  keen  Interest. 
I  should  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
to  the  select  subcommittee  any  cases  that 
may  come  to  my  attention  highlighting  prob- 
lems Involved  In  acquiring  property  for  Fed- 
eral or  federally  aided  programs.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  all  Senators  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
whatever  assistance  may  be  helpful. 

In  addition,  earlier  in  1962  I  wrote  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  select  sub- 
committee as  follows : 

Hon.  Clifford  Davis, 

Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition,  Comm.ittee  on 
Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  Informed 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Real  Property  Acquisition  and  of 
its  plans  to  undertake  a  study  of  real  prop- 
erty acquisition  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  for  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  » 

I  have  been  interested  In  this  subject  for 
some  time.  During  the  last  Congress  I  In- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  2802,  which  would  have 
established  a  commission  to  make  a  study 
of  this  subject.  On  January  30,  of  this  year, 
I  introduced  a  revised  bill  S.  671,  for  the  same 
purpose.  For  your  Information  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  statement  I  made  at  the  time 
I  introduced  S.  671,  together  with  a  copy  of 
that  bill.  I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  Senator  McClellan  on  June  5, 
1961,  commenting  on  various  suggestions 
made  by  agencies  with  respect  to  the  bill  and 
also  polluting  out  references  to  the  problems 
Involved  in  the  bill  which  arose  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  on  the  housing  legislation 
of  1961,  together  with  a  copy  of  these  hear- 
ings. 

As  I  understand  It,  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  select  subcommittee  to  make  the  same 
study  In  as  comprehensive  and  Impartial  a 
fashion  as  I  had  in  mind  for  the  Commission 
proposed  In  S.  871.  If  this  Is  the  case,  it 
would  seem  to  me  unnecessary  to  take  any 
further  action  with  respect  to  S.  671. 

I  was  Interested  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee has  named  Mr.  Henry  H.  Krevor  as  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  select  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Krevor  is,  I  know,  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority in  this  field,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  was 
of  substantial  assistance  to  my  staff  in  re- 
viewing and  revising  S.  2802  of  the  86th 
Congress  for  introduction  this  year  as  S. 
671. 


I  should  appreciate  being  advised  of  your 
plans  with  respect  to  this  study  in  order  to 
determine    whether    any    further    action  la 
necessary  with  respect  to  my  bill,  S.  671. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Sparkman. 

Recently,  after  a  3-year  study,  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Property 
Acquisition  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submitted  its  report  on  its  "Study 
of  Compensation  and  Assistance  for  Per- 
sons Affected  by  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion in  Federal  and  Federally  Assisted 
Programs."  in  committee  print  No.  31, 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  select  subcommittee's  report  is  a 
most  valuable  study  and  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  all  Senators.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce is  one  which  proposes  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  that  study. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
point  where  there  must  be  some  stand- 
ardization for  the  compensation  and 
other  assistance  given  to  those — private 
persons  and  businesses — who  are  affected 
in  one  manner  or  another  by  the  taking 
of  real  property  under  Federal  and  fed- 
erally aided  programs.  The  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  as  they  exist  today  and 
as  they  relate  to  Federal  and  federally 
aided  programs  allowing  the  taking  of 
land  resemble,  at  best,  a  patchwork  quilt 
and  result  in  inequities  between  those 
whose  property  is  taken  for  one  Federal 
or  federally  aided  project  against  those 
whose  land  is  taken  for  another  Federal 
or  federally  aided  project. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not, 
nor  does  the  study  undertaken  by  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee,  question  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  critical,  and  the  report  of  the 
House  subcommittee  is  critical,  of 
whether  all  our  people  whose  land  is 
being  taken  are  receiving  just  compensa- 
tion in  the  broad  spirit  of  the  5th  amend- 
ment and  the  due  process  clauses  of  the 
5th  and  14th  amendments.  Let  me  care- 
fully explain  that  I  do  not  take  the  posi- 
tion that  any  particular  judicial  awards 
have  been  too  high  or  too  low,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  the  position  that  any 
condemnation  statute  now  on  the  books 
needs  to  be  amended.  I  do  say,  however, 
that  the  term  "just  compeasation"  needs 
to  be  defined  with  a  view  to  the  spirit 
of  the  amendment  rather  than  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  so  that  persons  and  busi- 
nesses who  are  affected  by  the  taking  of 
land  for  military  purposes,  for  highways, 
for  uses  such  as  post  offices,  Federal 
buildings,  and  the  like,  for  urban  renewal 
and  for  all  the  other  myriad  of  programs 
that  require  land  acquisition  be  uniform. 

Also,  I  feel  that  something  must  be 
done  to  clear  up  the  hodgepodge  of  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  relo- 
cation assistance  to  those  private  citi- 
zens and  businesses  that  are  displaced  be- 
cause of  Federal  or  federally  aided  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  last  several  years  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Goyernment  have  es- 
tablished programs  under  which  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  and  innumerable 
buildings  have  been  acquired  from  pri- 
vate owners,  both  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. While  much  of  this  property  has 
been  acquired  by  purchase,  a  great  deal 
has  been  acquired  through  condemnation 
proceedings,  and  In  those  cases  where 
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voluntary  sales  were  effected  the  threat 
of  condemnation  proceeding  was  in  the 
background.  In  addition,  these  takings 
have  caused  numerous  persons  and  busi- 
nesses to  be  displaced. 

Data  received  by  the  select  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  making  the  study 
which  I  referred  to  above,  indicates  that 
we  can  expect  1.7  million  acres  of  land 
to  be  acquired  per  year  in  the  future. 
In  fact,  the  data  collected  by  the  select 
subcommittee  perhaps  understates  the 
magnitude  of  future  acquisition  since 
they  do  not  account  for  emergency  pro- 
grams necessitating  such  acquisitions 
and  for  which  reasonable  estimates  for 
future  acquisitions  cannot  now  be  made. 
For  example,  the  select  subcommittee's 
study  does  not  contain  data  on  acquisi- 
tions that  will  occur  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  or  un- 
der the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  of  1965. 

In  addition,  the  study  contains  data 
which  indicates  that  approximately 
17.860  businesses  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations will  be  displaced  per  year  in  the 
future,  and  the  report  further  shows  that 
we  can  anticipate  some  260,860  tenants 
and  owners  per  year  to  be  affected  by 
Federal  or  federally  aided  programs  that 
call  for  displacement  of  the  private  in- 
dividual. 

There  have  been  few,  if  any,  major 
changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  condem- 
nation over  the  years.  This  perhaps  is 
as  it  should  be. 

But,  to  say  that  comipGnsation  to  pri- 
vate mdividuals  and  businesses  whose 
property  is  acquired  ijuider  Federal  or 
federally  aided  programs  is  presently 
grossly  inequitable  is  art  understatement. 
For  example,  the  select  subcommittee's 
report  shows  that  in  certain  takings  of 
property,  namely  by  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  the  property  owner  almost  invar- 
iably is  offered  less  than  the  agency's  own 
appraised  value  of  the  land.  Yet  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  always  offer  full  appraised 
value.  Please  note  that  these  acquisi- 
tions are  those  in  which  direct  Federal 
taking  occurs  and  does  not  relate  to  all 
those  condemnation  cases  which  come 
about  because  of  federally  aided  pro- 
grams such  as  the  highway  program, 
urban  renewal,  and  so  On. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  relocation  assist- 
ance provided  to  those  who  are  displaced 
by  Federal  or  federally  aided  programs. 

We  on  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  are  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  relocation  payments  to  be  paid 
to  individuals,  families,  and  businesses 
displaced  because  of  urban  renewal  un- 
dertakings almost  on  a  yearly  basis. 
While  I  do  not  criticize  the  committee 
for  the  solutions  it  has  adopted  in  deal- 
ing with  this  problem,  I  must  state 
honestly  that,  at  best,  we  have  not  clari- 
fied the  issue  when  other  congressional 
committees  having  jurisdiction  over 
other  Federal  or  federally-aided  pro- 
grams involving  the  same  solutions  for 
those  being  displaced  as  we  have,  or 
when  we  have  not  been  guided  by  the 
solutions  other  committees  have  found. 

To  show  the  great  disparity  in  reloca- 
tion assistance  in  Federal  or  federally 


aided  programs,  let  me  cite  these  ex- 
amples : 

Take  citizen  No.  1.  a  tenant  who  uves 
in  a  block  which  is  being  taken  for  a  fed- 
erally aided  urban  renewal  project.   Citi- 
zen No.  1,  displaced  by  urban  renewal, 
can  be  paid  up  to  $200  for  moving  and 
other  Incidental  expenses,  and  in  addi- 
tion, if  he  is  a  low-  or  moderate-income 
person,  or  if  he  is  an  elderly  person,  and 
he  cannot  obtain  occupancy  in  public 
housing,  citizen  No.  1  can  be  given  a  rent 
subsidy  for  up  to  12  months  to  help  re- 
adjust to  the  high  cost  of  housing.    Now 
take  citizen  No.  2,  a  tenant  who  lives  just 
across  the  street  from  citizen  No.  1,  but 
who  is  being  displaced  by  a  federally 
aided  highway  project.     Citizen  No.  2, 
displaced  by  a  highway  project  can  be 
paid  $200  for  moving  expenses  only  if 
State  legislation  authorizes  such  pay- 
ments.   Twenty-eight  of  the  fifty  States 
lack  such  legislation.    Finally,  take  the 
example  of  citizen  No.  3,  a  tenant  who 
lives  in  an  adjacent  block  from  his  neigh- 
bors, citizens  Nos.  1  and  2,  who  is  dis- 
placed because  the  property  is  taken  for 
the  construction  of  a  Federal  building,  or 
post  office,  or  the  like.    Citizen  No.  3  gets 
nothing  by  way  of  relocation  expense:  he 
gets  nothing  for  moving  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  directs  it- 
self to  all  these  problems  and  many  oth- 
ers. It  seeks  to  make  uniform  the  land 
acquisition  policies,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures of  all  Federal  and  federally  aided 
programs.  I  do  not  say  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  the  final  answer  or  that  I 
agree  with  all  of  its  provisions.  But  it 
does  need  to  be  considered  quite  care- 
fully, and  a  measure  needs  to  be  prepared 
so  that  the  Congress  can  consider  these 
matters  and.  I  hope,  pass  legislatiqn  dur- 
ing this  session  eliminating  the  great 
disparity  we  now  find  in  compensation 
and  other  assistance  available  to  those 
who  are  affected  by  Federal  and  feder- 
ally aided  programs  which  permit  the 
taking  of  real  property. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  make  one 
further  point.  I  have  never  made  it  a 
policy  of  suggesting  to  which  committee 
a  bill  that  I  introduced  was  referred.  I 
do  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  bill  I  introduce  today.  "The 
Fair  Compensation  Act  of  1965,"  crosses 
many  jurisdictional  lines  of  Senate  com- 
mittees. The  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  Public  Works,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Commerce, 
among  others,  have  jurisdiction  over 
programs  which  would  be  affected  by 
■  this  bill.  Possibly  it  is  appropriate  under 
those  circumstances  to  recall  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  already  made  a  study  of  this  matter 
in  its  consideration  of  my  earlier  bills, 
S.  2802  and  S.  671.  I,  therefore,  ask  that 
this  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  so  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1201)  to  provide  for  equi- 
table acquisition  practices,  fair  compen- 
sation, and  effective  relocation  assist- 
ance in  real  property  acquisitions  for 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 


Mr.  Sparkman,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


HOME    MORTGAGE    CORPORATION 
ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  proper  referral,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Home  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration Act." 

This  bill  would  establish  a  secondary 
mortgage  market  facility  to  be  operated 
as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System.     This  new  ^Corporation, 
operating  without  Government  funds  or 
Government  backing,  would  buy  and  sell 
participations  in  conventional  loans  ac- 
quired  from  savings   and   loan   associ- 
ations or  other  institutions  which  are 
members   of   the   Federal   Home   Loan 
Bank  System.    Several  billions  of  dollars 
of  such  participations  are  now  in  exist- 
ence.   Under  the  participation  loan  pro- 
gram associations  in  capital  scarce  areas 
such  as  the  Far  West  originate  mortgages 
and  sell  eastern  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations a  participating  mterest  in  the 
loan.     This  has  been  very  helpful  in 
evening  the  flow  of  home  mortgage  funds 
throughout  the  country.    The  secondary 
market  corporation  would  not  buy  or  sell 
whole  loans  because  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962  severely  restricts  the  right  of  asso- 
ciations to  buy  and  sell  loans  outright. 
The  Revenue  Act,  however,  places  very 
little  restriction  on  transactions  in  par- 
ticipations. 

Earlier  during  this  session  I  introduced 
S.  644  and  S.  787  representing  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  facilitating 
the  marketing  of  home  mortgages.  I  feel 
that  this  latest  proposal,  which  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  savings  and  loan  industry, 
should  be  studied  along  with  my  earlier 
introductions  so  that  at  the  appropriate 
time  the  Senate  may  act  in  this  im- 
portant field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1202)  to  enable  Federal 
home  loan  banks  to  implement  their 
services  to  their  member  institutions  by 
establishing  a  secondary  marketing  facil- 
ity for  participations  in  conventional 
home  mortgage  loans,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  section-by-section  analysis,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sparkman  is  as  follows: 
Section -BY -Section    Analysis    of    Homx 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act 
Section  1.  Title:  "Home  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion Act." 

Section  2.  Definitions. 
Section  3.  (a)  Power  given  to  the  Home 
Mortgage  Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  par- 
ticipations in  Mortgages  on  residential  prop- 
erties containing  not  more  than  four  family 
units. 

(b)  The  Corporation  to  be  managed  by  a 
Board  made  up  of  members  of  Federal  Home 
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Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  presidents  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks,  one  of  which  presi- 
dents to  be  Chairman. 

(c)  Corporation  shall  have  principal  office 
in  District  of  Columbia,  with  agencies  in 
such  other  places  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Section  4.  (a)  Capital  stock  of  Corporation 
shall  be  in  shares  of  $100  par  value  each. 
The  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall  subscribe 
to  the  preferred  stock,  at  the  call  of  the 
Board  from  time  to  time,  up  to  a  $50  million 
aggregate,  in  proportion  to  the  outstanding 
capital  of  each  bank  at  time  of  the  call. 

(b)  Each  Federal  home  loan  bank  member 
shall  be  eligible  to  purchase  the  common 
stock,  and  shall  do  so  in  an  amount  approxi- 
mating 1  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
mortgage  loans  sold  by  such  member  to  the 
Corix)ratlon.  Common  stock  may  be  re- 
deemed under  certain  conditions. 

(c)  Cash  deposit  permitted  in  lieu  of  pur- 
chase of  stock  by  any  member  not  permitted 
by  law  to  Invest  in  such  stock. 

(d)  Provision  for  retirement  of  stock  if 
such  retirement  does  not  reduce  the  assets 
of  the  Corporation  to  less  than  (1)  $50  mil- 
lion, or  (2)  one-tenth  of  the  dollar  amount 
of  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Cor- 
poration, whichever  is  the  greater.  Senior 
stock  shall  be  retired  first. 

(e)  Ten  percent  of  net  earnings  shall  be 
transferred  to  reserves  for  losses  annually 
until  reserves  equal  50  percent  of  outstand- 
ing capital,  and  thereafter  5  percent  of  net 
earnings  shall  be  so  transferred.  After  allo- 
cations to  loss  reserves.  Board  may  pay  divi- 
dends from  remaining  net  earnings. 

Section  5.  General  powers  of  Corporation: 
Those  normal  to  o<ber  governmental 
agencies. 
/ — N^ection  6.  Authorization  to  borrow  money 
and  to  issue  obligations  therefor  up  to  10 
times  the  aggregate  of  outstanding  assets. 
Such  obligations  will  be  legal  investments 
for  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Corporation  authorized  to  Invest  in  tlie  U.S. 
obligations  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate 
Corporation  as  depositary  of  public  money 
and  it  may  be  employed  as  fiscal  agent  for 
United  States. 

Section  7.  Corporation  shall  make  annual 
report  to  Congress. 

Section  8.  Use  of  any  combination  of  words 
such  as  "Home  Mortgage  Corporation"  pro- 
hibited to  others,  subject  to  $100  a  day  pen- 
alty for  violation. 

Section  9.  (a)  Amends  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  to  include  Home  Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

(b)  Provision  for  Treasury  to  supply  Cor- 
poration with  such  forms  of  obligations  or 
certificates  as  it  may  need  for  Issuance  under 
the  act,  subject  to  reimbursement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  for  expenses  thereby 
Incurred. 


DEDUCTION  OF  TEACHERS'  CON- 
TINUING EDUCATION  EXPENSE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  authorize  deduction  from  gross 
income  by  teachers  of  expenses  for  con- 
tinuing education,  including  certain  trav- 
el costs.  This  is  the  same  bill  which  I 
presented  last  year  as  S.  2609,  and  which 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
woman  Martha  Griffiths. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises,  Mr. 
President,  from  the  manner  in  which 
present  Internal  Revenue  Service  regu- 
lations are  applied.  Since  a  Treasury 
Department  ruling  of  April  5.  1958.  fol- 
lowed in  early  1960  by  Revenue  Ruling 
60-97,  there  has  been  some  possibility  of 
deduction  by  teachers  for  expenses  con- 


nected with  their  continuing  education. 
But  there  are  problems  and  inconsisten- 
cies which  time  has  showed  to  be  best 
solved  by  enactment  of  a  clear  statute 
spelling  out  a  uniform  procedure  which 
will  cease  penalizing  teachers  whose  ap- 
plications for  deduction  are  disallowed. 
The  first  thing  a  teacher  must  prove 
in  order  to  deduct  educational  expenses 
is  that  he  has  met  minimum  qualifica- 
tioijs  for  the  teaching  profession.  These 
vary  from  State  to  State.  At  present 
there  are  still  more  than  91,000  teachers 
in  our  various  States  who  have  not  met 
the  full  State  requirement,  but  are  teach- 
ing on  emergency  certificates.  This  is  1 
out  of  every  16  who  lacks  the  minimum 
bachelor's  degree  required  in  all  but  five 
States  for  elementary  schools  and  in 
every  State  for  high  schools. 

The  problem  does  not  lie  here,  with 
these  who  have  yet  to  move  forward  to 
the  regular  minimum  qualifications. 
The  revenue  ruling  provides  that  they 
may  deduct  educational  expense  required 
as  a  condition  of  continued  employment. 
But  once  the  minimum  has  been 
reached,  there  are  those  teachers  who 
desire,  and  are  even  required,  to  con- 
tinue their  education  in  order  to  qualify 
for  administrative  positions.  This  up- 
grading process,  since  It  is  not  essential 
to  maintaining  their  present  teaching 
certificate,  has  been  ruled  ineligible  for 
deduction.  The  reason  is  that  prepara- 
tion for  another  position,  rather  than 
continuing  education  to  hold  a  present 
job,  is  not  a  deductible  expense.  Le- 
gally, a  great  deal  of  the  problem  rests 
in  the  definition  of  "teacher,"  which  this 
bill  will  clarify. 

There  is  very  properly  a  growing  num- 
ber of  States  in  which  teaching  standards 
are  being  tightened.  It  is  here  that  the 
problem  is  particularly  encountered,  and 
especially  in  the  field  of  high  school 
teaching.  As  a  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  notes: 

Nine  states  are  mandating  completion  of 
the  fifth  college  year  of  preparation  for  high 
school  certificates  after  initial  teaching  ex- 
perience on  the  bachelor's  degree  certificate. 
The  States  and  the  period  in  which  this 
added  requirement  must  be  met  are  Ari- 
zona, 5  years;  Connecticut,  10  years;  Indiana, 
5  years;  Maryland,  10  years;  New  Mexico, 
8  years;  New  York.  5  or  10  years  depending  on 
the  area  of  certification;  Oregon.  6  years; 
Rhode  Island,  6  years;  and  Washington,  6 
years. 

In  addition,  for  administrative  posi- 
tions there  are  requirements  in  various 
States  ranging  from  5  and  6  years  to  7 
years  and  a  doctorate  in  order  to  be  a 
school  superintendent.  But  a  teacher 
who  is  interested  in  making  the  further 
necessary  preparation  in  graduate 
school,  the  teacher  who  is  already  certi- 
fied at  minimum  requirements  for  the 
level  at  which  he  Is  now  serving,  is  denied 
tax  deductibility  for  this  continuing  ex- 
pense. To  encourage  this  upgrading 
process,  Mr.  President,  we  need  clear 
legislation  such  as  this  bill  provides. 

Perhaps  what  I  am  saying  is  more 
clearly  put  in  a  letter  irom  Mr.  T.  Pres- 
ton Turner,  assistant  executive  secretary 
of  the  Virginia  Education  Association, 
addressed  to  Dr.  John  Lumley  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  The  date, 
December  15, 1961,  shows  clearly  that  the 


problem  Is  of  long  standing  and  has  not 
yielded  to  other  approaches.  In  com- 
menting on  a  ruling  which  allowed  ex- 
penses to  holders  for  renewing  special 
licenses  but  denied  the  upgrading  ex- 
pense I  have  just  referred  to — for  con- 
verging a  collegiate  certificate  to  a  col- 
legiate professional — Mr.  Turner  says: 

The  result  of  the  above  decision  means 
that  a  teacher  who  has  attended  college  for 
4  years  and  has  been  awarded  a  collegiate 
certificate  is  not  allowed  to  report  educa- 
tional expenses  for  changing  this  certificate 
after  4  years  of  service  to  a  collegiate  pro- 
fessional certificate  and  that  a  high  school 
graduate  with  no  college  training  whatsoever 
would  be  allowed  to  report  educational  ex- 
penses for  approximately  7  years  for  renew- 
ing a  special  license  before  receiving  a  de- 
gree. 

I  am  of  the  definite  opinion  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  no  business  coming 
into  a  State  and  deciding  when  a  certificate 
is  a  continuing  one.  This  decision  should 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  certification 
authorities  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  ruling  on  dis- 
allowing educational  expenses  incurred  for 
changing  a  collegiate  certificate  to  a  collegi- 
ate professional  certificate  and  allowing  ed- 
ucational expenses  for  renewing  special  11- 
censes  is  very  detrimental  to  the  teaching 
profeFslon  and  the  original  Intent  of  the 
regulation,  which  was  to  provide  aid  in  secur- 
ing better  trained  teachers  for  our  classrooms. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  bill 
with  Senator  Long  of  Missouri,  who  was 
a  cosponsor  last  year,  again  joining  me, 
and  with  Senator  Burdick  also  cospon- 
soring  as  a  result  of  a  request  made  to 
me  even  before  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion. I  am  sure  that  many  other  Sena- 
tors, especially  those  from  States  where 
this  problem  is  acute,  will  also  wish  to 
join  me.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  table  for 
sponsorship  until  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday,  February  26. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

The  bill  (S.  1203)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  authorize 
and  facilitate  the  deduction  from  gross 
income  by  teachers  of  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation (including  certain  travel)  under- 
taken by  them,  and  to  provide  a  uniform 
method  of  proving  entitlement  to  such 
deduction,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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ACTION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
BRING  ABOUT  THE  RIGHT  OP 
SELF-DETERMINATION  BY  PEO- 
PLES OF  LATVIA,  LITHUANIA,  AND 
ESTONIA 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  an 
anniversary  without  joy,  a  time  for 
prayer  and  hope — that  was  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day,  Tuesday,  February 
16,1965. 

With  admiration  but  with  sadness,  we 
pause  once  again  to  honor  the  brave, 
long-suffering  people  of  Lithuania.  For, 
although  the  ruthless  inhumanities  of 
Stalin  against  the  Lithuanians  have 
yielded  to  more  disguised  methods  of 


control,  the  imdying  wish  of  this  brave 
people  to  regain  their  cherished  inde- 
pendence has  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

We  hope  that  the  determination  of 
Lithuanians  to  restore  their  national  in- 
dependence— despite  the  misfortune  that 
recent  history  has  heaped  upon  them — 
will  finally  bring  freedom  to  their  nation. 
Periods  of  darkness  and  oppression  have 
at  times  shaded  large  portions  of  the 
globe,  and  the  spirit  of  justice  has  at 
times  seemed  extinct  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Yet,  we  must  remember  that  it 
Is  in  just  such  times  that  the  conscience 
of  man  has  been  stirred — that  the  forces 
of  oppression  have  either  crumbled  or 
been  overthrown  in  a  burst  of  righteous 
anger. 

Surely  the  heart  and  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  world  cannot  but  be  stirred 
by  the  misery  and  injustice  inflicted  on 
this  brave  little  land.  Surely  the  heart 
and  mind  and  conscience  of  the  world 
cannot  but  be  stirred  by  the  response — 
by  the  determination  of  this  brave  little 
land  to  fight  for  its  independence.  As 
an  independent  nation  after  1918,  Lith- 
uania found  itself  between  two  expand- 
ing totalitarian  powers.  But  what  con- 
sequences have  flowed  from  the  fact  of 
that  unfortunate  location — what  rav- 
ages the  Nazis  and  the  Soviets  have 
taken  against  a  population  of  no  more 
than  3  million  persons. 

Twenty-two  years  of  independence  and 
progress  ended  in  June  of  1940  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  violating  explicit  guaran- 
tees of  Lithuanian  independence,  oc- 
cupied this  nation.  Soon,  through  rigged 
elections.  Lithuania  became  a  constitu- 
ent republic  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
initial  period  of  Soviet  rule  lasted  for 
only  a  year — until  Hitler  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  an  expensive  year. 
Lithuania  lost  some  45.000  people.  Many 
fled,  others  were  arrested  and  deported. 
At  least  5.000  political  prisoners  were 
executed  by  the  Soviets.  The  most  costly 
deportation  occurred  on  the  night  of 
June  14,  1941,  8  days  before  Hitler's 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
secret  police  arrested  30,000  Lithuanian 
intellectuals  and  loaded  them  in  cattle 
cars  for  Siberia.  t 

The  ruthlessness  of  the  Soviets  was 
followed  by  death  and  destruction  as 
war  swept  across  Lithuania.  Then  came 
3  years  of  Nazi  brutality — of  Nazi  occu- 
pation and  extermination.  Seven  per- 
cent of  the  Lithuanian  population  had 
been  Jewish.  In  their  campaign  of  geno- 
cide, the  Nazis  virtually  wiped  out  this 
portion  of  the  population.  In  all,  the 
Nazis  took  an  estimated  200,000  Lithu- 
anian lives. 

When  the  Soviet  armies  returned  to 
expel  the  Nazis  in  1944,  some  60,000 
fleeing  Lithuanians  were  found  in  East 
Germany  and  deported  to  Siberia.  In 
the  years  1945  and  1946,  an  estimated 
145,000  Lithuanians  were  deported  from 
their  homeland.  Another  60,000  were 
sent  away  early  in  1949,  after  the  farm 
population  had  refused  to  cooperate  in 
the  collectivization  of  agriculture. 

Add  to  these  atrocities  the  thousands 
of  freedom  fighters  who  fought  against 
impossible  odds  and  the  hundreds  of 
Lithuanians  who  were  executed  by  the 
Communists  after  mass  trials.  Then  one 
begins  to  get  some  idea  of  the  ends  to 
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which  Stalin's  forces  were  willing  to  go 
when  they  set  out  to  destroy  the  resist- 
ance of  a  patriotic  people. 

This  resistance  has  not  been  destroyed. 
The  spirit,  the  faith  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  has  not  been  broken.  I  am  proud, 
Mr.  President,  to  join  in  honoring  these 
courageous  people  and  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  my  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  reaffirm  our  resolve  to  bring 
about  the  freedom  of  Lithuania  and  her 
sister  states,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  21)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  have  been  denied  the  right  of 
self-determination  since  the  occupation  and 
Incorporation  of  their  nations  into  the  Soviet 
Union  by  force  in  1940;  and 
"  Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  the  abrogation  of  the 
rights  of  these  Baltic  peoples,  and  continues 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
representatives  of  free  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  uphold  the  right  of  peoples  every- 
where to  determine  their  destinies  through 
free  participation  in  elected  governments: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  determine  and 
promote  diplomatic  and  economic  policies 
which  will — 

(a)  encourage  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania; 

(b)  develop  the  independence  of  those  na- 
tions from  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(c)  bring  about  free  elections  in  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  order  that  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  may  regain  their  places 
in  the  councils  of  free  nations  as  sovereign 
states  representative  of  the  desires  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  wUl  of  their  peoples. 


ACTION  BY  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
ON  THE  BALTIC  QUESTION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  47  years 
ago,  on  February  16,  1918,  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  was  declared  a  free  and  in- 
dependent state.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, that  independence  was  destined  to 
be  short  lived.  For,  only  a  little  more 
than  20  years  later,  this  proud  people 
were  again  shackled  by  the  bonds  of  op- 
pression and  then  slavery,  first  by  Nazi 
Germany  and  later  by  Soviet  Russia. 

By  action  of  the  Nazis  and  the  Com- 
munists, freedom  in  Lithuania  was  de- 
stroyed. However,  in  no  place  in  the 
world  does  the  spirit  of  freedom  burn 
more  brightly.  Throughout  the  more 
than  27  years  of  their  most  recent  sub- 
jugation, these  3  million  remarkable  peo- 
ple still  walk  the  streets  of  their  cities 
and  villages  with  the  spark  of  hope  still 
warming  their  hearts  that  efforts  of  their 
friends  in  the  free  world  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  again  walk  as  free 
men  in  their  homeland. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
reminding  the  free  world  that  the  Com- 
munists, public  deplorers  of  colonialism, 
are  Indeed  practicing  the  rankest  and 
most  oppressive  kind  of  colonialism  on 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  Lithuania 
and  other  Baltic  States.  I  join  in  a 
warning  that,  in  spite  of  public  utter- 


ances to  the  contrary,  some  of  the  newly 
emerged  nations  of  Africa  could  find 
themselves  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of 
oppression  by  their  friends  and  cham- 
pions from  Soviet  Russia. 

At  the  same  time,  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  ever-swelling  pride  in  the 
friendship  of  a  people  who  have  not  let 
even  vicious  enslavement  break  their 
spirit  or  their  hope  to  once  again  experi- 
ence the  joys  of  complete  freedom.  And, 
today  is  an  entirely  appropriate  time  to 
share  with  the  Lithuanian  people  the 
spark  of  hope  that  still  remains,  and  to 
salute  them  for  their  faith,  their  courage 
and  their  adherence  to  the  ideals  they 
share  with  all  free  peoples. 

I,  therefore,  submit  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Co^.  Res. 
22)  favoring  certain  action  by  the  United 
Nations  on  the  Baltic  question,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  na- 
tional independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Governments  of  the  free 
Baltic  republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  and  consistently  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize their  seizure  and  forced  "incorpora- 
tion" Into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  created  by  H.  Res.  346 
of  the  Eighty-third  Congress  to  investigate 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  found  that  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  was 
contrary  to  established  principles  of  inter- 
national law;  and 

Whereas  the  opinion  of  the  free  nations 
and  the  free  people  of  the  world  is  to  elimi- 
nate any  kind  of  colonialism  and  imperial- 
ism :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  ask  the  United  Nations  to  request  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  the  following: 

(1)  To  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  secret 
police,  agents,  colonists,  and  all  controls  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 

(2)  To  return  to  their  homes  all  Baltic 
exiles  and  deportees  from  Siberia,  prisons, 
and  slave-labor  camps  In  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia under  its  supervision  and  punish  all 
Russian  Communists  who  are  guilty  of 
crimes  against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CONSTITUTION 
RELATING  TO  SUCCESSION  TO 
THE  PRESIDENCY  AND  VICE- 
PRESIDENCY— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  31 

Mr.   TOWER   submitted   an   amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
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the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to 
succession  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  32 

Mr.  AIKEN  (for  Mr.  Cooper)  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Cooper,  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  33 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  language  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement,  prepared  by  me,  relating  to 
the  amendment,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  33)  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  Is  as  follows: 

Summary     of     My     PosmoN     on     Senate 

Joint  Resolution  1 
(By    Senator    Everett    McKinley    Dirksen) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  have  a 
constitution?.!  amendment  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  Presidential  succession  and  in- 
ability. I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  with  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
that  we  should  take  favorable  action  on  an 
amendment  without  delay. 

I  support  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
My  concern  arises  from  some  of  the  language 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Attorney  General,  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  subcommittee,  found  it  nec- 
essiiry  to  make  a  large  number  of  "assump- 
tions" to  resolve  ambiguities  in  the  language 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  Last  week  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House, 
he  indicated  that  the  resolution  as  reported 
to  the  Senate  had  not  cured  these  important 
ambiguities. 

What  are  these  troublesome  points?  They 
relate  to  the  mechanics  of  the  determination 
of  the  President's  disability  and  the  transfer 
of  his  powers  and  duties.  Such  details  need 
not  and  should  not  be  included  in  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  just  as  the  Constitution 
leaves  the  details  of  Presidential  succession 
for  legislation  instead  of  incorporating  the 
details  In  the  body  of  the  Constitution.  But 
if  these  details  are  to  be  Included  In  the 
amendment  they  must  be  reworked  to  avoid 
the  ambiguities.    This  will  take  time. 

If  these  problems  are  not  cured  now,  it  will 
take  another  constitutional  amendment  to 
cure  them.  However,  the  proper  way  to  cure 
these  ambiguities  is  to  omit  the  details  which 
give  rise  to  them.  This  way  also  permits  the 
most  expeditious  action. 

To  that  end.  I  shall  offer  a  substitute 
amendment  which  not  only  has  been 
espoused  by  the  Attorney  General  but  which 
has  carried  the  endorsement  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  tiie  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association.  It  has  been  spon- 
sored in  the  past  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  both  sides  of  t^e  aisle,  and  supported 
by  three  past  Attorneys  General  of  the 
United  States.     It  is  simple  and  direct  in 


language.  It  provides  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent succeeds  to  the  OfBce  of  President  upon 
the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President  and 
to  his  powers  and  duties  when  the  President 
is  under  a  disability  and  it  provides  the 
route  by  which  the  Congress  can  deal  with 
the  details  of  Presidential  Inability  just  as 
the  Constitution  now  empowers  the  Congress 
to  deal  with  Presidential  succession. 


USE  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  COOR- 
DINATE EFFORT  TO  AID  ECONOM- 
ICALLY DISADVANTAGED  AREAS- 
AMENDMENTS 

amendments    NOS.    34    AND    35 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  war  we  wage  against  poverty  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  won  decisively, 
it  must  have  both  short-  and  long-range 
objectives.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  ac- 
tion of 'the  Senate  in  giving  prompt  ap- 
proval to  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

The  Appalachian  plan  will  bring  eco- 
nomic stability  to  more  than  15  million 
Americans  in  11  States  living  in  an  area 
encompassing  more  than  165,000  square 
miles. 

We  have  taken  a  decisive  first  step 
toward  implementing  the  goals  of  the 
Great  Society,  but  we  must  go  further. 
The  needs  of  Appalachia  are  neither  pe- 
culiar nor  unique  to  a  single  area.  The 
new  roads,  the  new  power,  the  new  in- 
dustry plarmed  for  Appalachia  would 
benefit  Alaska  or  any  area  in  which  de- 
velopment or  redevelopment  are  needed. 
A  region  bypassed  or  neglected  cannot 
contribute.  Its  inhabitants  lose  hope. 
Worse,  they  drain  the  economy  into 
which  they  should  and  would  be  con- 
tributing— given  the  opportunity. 

The  f  arsighted  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  [Mr.  McNa- 
maraI  ,  has  introduced  a  bill,  S.  812.  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  estab- 
lish regional  commissions  to  aid  in  the 
economic  development  of  areas  which 
have  suffered  from  a  lack  of  economic 
growth. 

America  needs  such  legislation.  Other 
regional  commissions  similar  to  the  con- 
cept of  Appalachia  should  be  established. 
The  McNamara  bill,  cosponsored  by 
31  Senators,  does  not  specify  the  com- 
missions to  be  created.  Nor  should  it. 
An  area  whi^h  is  depressed  knows  it. 
Any  action  program  is  best  initiated  at 
the  local  level.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  McNamara  bill,  each  commission 
would  develop  an  action  program  within 
which  it  would  recommend  the  develop- 
ment steps  to  be  taken  at  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  level. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  public  works  and  other  eco- 
nomic programs  in  a  coordinated  effort  to 
aid  economically  disadvantaged  areas  of 
the  Nation.  In  the  section  devoted  to 
findings  and  statement  of  purpose,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan recognizes  "the  interdependence  of 
the  national  economy  with  the  economic 
vitality  of  local  and  regional  sectors." 

The  purpose  of  S.  812,  as  stated,  is  the 
achievement  of  lasting  improvement  and 
enhancement  of  the  domestic  prosperity 
by  establishment  of  stable  and  diversi- 


fied local  economics  and  improved  local 
living  conditions. 

I  support  this  purpose,  for  poverty 
knows  no  boundaries.  It  comes  unin- 
vited. It  lives  in  too  many  homes.  It 
is  an  unwelcomed  and  unwanted  guest 
in  the  Great  Society.  The  development 
of  new  commissions,  as  proposed  in  the 
McNamara  bill,  will  enable  us  to  get  rid 
of  this  specter  more  quickly. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  authorization  of 
an  appropriation  of  $20  million.  Of  this 
total  $15  million  would  be  used  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  commissions 
while  the  remaining  $5  million  would  be 
allocated  to  local  development  districts 
within  the  regions  for  administrative  ex- 
penses and  program  planning. 

Mr.  President,  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  regions,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  S.  812. 

My  first  amendment  to  S.  812  makes  it 
possible  to  establish  a  region  within  a 
single  State  or  the  portion  of  a  single 
State.  The  language  of  section  3(a) 
without  my  amendment  stipulates  that 
the  President  must  receive  the  request  for 
the  establishment  of  a  region  from  the 
Governors  of  two  or  more  contiguous 
States.  This  of  course  immediately  pre- 
cludes the  establishment  of  regions  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States.  My 
amendment  also  makes  it  possible  for  a 
single  State  to  attack  a  poverty  problem 
which  may  exist  in  an  area  not  con- 
tiguous with  another  State;  States 
whose  borders  touch  Canada  or  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes — States  such  as  Washing- 
ton, Montana,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  or  Maine. 
This  amendment  also  makes  it  pos.sible 
for  a  single  State  whose  border  touches 
Mexico  to  the  south  to  establish  a  re- 
gion— States  such  as  California,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Similarly,  this  amendment  could  apply 
to  our  great  States  whose  borders  touch 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico- 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Florida,  for  ex- 
ample, suffers  from  a  depressed  economy 
along  its  seacoast,  but  should  there  be 
a  region  in  need  of  help  and  that  region 
not  be  contiguous  to  Alabama  or  Georgia, 
then  this  legislation  should  be  applicable 
and  my  amendment  will  make  this  assist- 
ance available,  if  desired. 
My  first  amendment  reads: 

(1)  On  page  3.  line  2.  beginning  with 
"Upon"  strike  out  all  through  "States"  In 
line  5  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "Upon  re- 
ceiving a  request'  from  the  Governor  of  any 
State,  or  the  Governors  of  two  or  more  con- 
tiguous States,  for  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
velopment region  for  the  purposes  of  thlfl 
Act  within  such  State  or  States." 

(2)  On  page  4,  line  14,  after  "if  only"  In- 
sert "one  or". 

My  second  amendment  to  S.  812  de- 
fines the  tenn  "State"  and  specifies  that, 
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as  used  in  S.  812,  it  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States: 

On  page  3,  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  following:  "(b)  As  used  in  this  Act  the 
term  'State'  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States." 

This  amendment  to  S.  812  also  makQS  it 
clear  that  decisions  by  a  regional  com- 
mission may  be  made  by  the  Federal 
cochairman  and  one  State  member  when 
the  region  is  contained  within  a  single 
State. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  will  work  for  the  inclusion  of 
these  amendments  prior  to  the  reporting 
of  the  bill.  A  Great  Society  can  be 
strengthened  immeasurably^  by  the  en- 
actment this  year  of  the  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendments  be  printed 
and  remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days  so 
that  Senators  wishing  to  cosponsor  them 
may  have  the  opportunity. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendmentf  will  be  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  34  and  35) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.    

* 

CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
S.  996.  a  bill  relating  to  mine  safety,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  under  whose 
jurisdiction  it  properly  belongs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  S.  1087 
TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  1087  be  held  at  the  desk  for 
additional  cosponsors  wntil  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  on  Tuesday.  February  23. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENpT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  1 1 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND 
RESOLUTION  ) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  820 — the  eldercare  bill — 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

In  addition,  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  was  inadvertently 
omitted  upon  the  printing  of  S.  458,  S. 
459,  and  Senate  Resolution  25.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  these  bills  his  name  be  in- 


cluded   as    a    cosponsor,    as    originally 
requested. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1160,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
introduction  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
30,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  balancing  of  the  budget,  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  was  to  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  His  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  printing  of  the  text  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  30. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  622,  to  facilitate  the 
management,  use,  and  public  benefits 
from  the  Appalachian  Trail,  a  scenic 
trail  designed  primarily  for  foot  travel 
through  natural  or  primitive  areas,  and 
extending  generally  from  Maine  to 
Georgia;  to  facilitate  and  promote  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  private  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  for  the  promotion  of 
the  trail,  and  for  other  purposes,  at  the 
next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  897  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic  Water- 
v^ay  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes,  at  the 
next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  S.  1034, 
to  authorize  the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture 
to  make  and  insure  loans  to  certain 
public  bodies  and  nonprofit  associations 
for  the  acquisition,  construction,  im- 
provement, or  extension  of  waste  disposal 
and  fuel  distribution  systems  and  other 
community  services  and  to  make  con- 
struction grants  with  respect  to  certain 
water  systems  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems sending  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connect- 


icut [Mr.  DoDD],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  S.  438, 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  on  January  12,  1965, 
to  control  the  traffic  in  stimulant  and 
depressant  drugs,  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  also  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  next  printing  of  S,  1154,  a  bill  intro- 
duced on  February  17,  tx)  incorporate  the 
American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  994.  a  bill 
to  extend  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
the  next  time  the  bill  is  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  949, 
the  State  Technical  Services  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  to  support,  as  a  cosponsor, 
S.  949,  the  State  Technical  Services  Act, 
a  bill  to  promote  economic  growth  by 
supporting  State  and  regional  centers  to 
place  the  findings  of  science  usefully  in 
the  hands  of  American  enterprise. 

This  bill  seeks  to  use  the  techniques 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
which  has  been  such  an  outstanfling 
success  in  the  modernization  and  im- 
provement of  agriculture  in  a  different 
area,  in  making  available  to  industry 
the  scientific  and  technological  findings 
of  Goverrunent  agencies,  universities,  and 
other  research  activities.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  send  out  printed 
reports,  on  IBM  cards,  about  new  devel- 
opments. In  order  to  make  full  use  of 
the  potentialities  of  modern  science, 
other  and  more  imaginative  efforts  are 
necessary — meetings,  conferences,  sem- 
inars, technical  assistance  to  certain  in- 
dustries by  individuals  who  are 
acquainted  with  both  the  new  and  the 
old  methods — in  short,  an  all-out  effort  to 
make  American  businesses,  large  and 
small,  aware  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal developments  in  the  fields  of  tljelr 
interests. 

The  bill  provides  additional  assistance 
when  such  programs  are  undertaken  be- 
tween two  or  more  States  as  regional 
programs.  The  bill  calls  for  careful  eco- 
nomic study  and  advanced  planning  in 
industrial  development,  and  seeks  very 
deliberately  to  bring  land-grant  colleges. 
State  universities,  and  other  research- 
oriented  institutioiis  into  the  field  of  im- 
proved business  procedure. 

Under  any  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  action  along  these  lines 
can  be  extremely  useful;  but  undfer  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  closing  of 
militaiy  installations  and  the  cutback  of 
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military  contracts  and  military  research 
and  development  work,  I  believe  the  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  this  measure  can  play 
an  important  role  in  the  conversion  of 
these  military  resources  to  productive 
civilian  uses.  My  own  bill.  S.  30.  would 
establish  a  National  Economic  Conver- 
sion and  Diversification  Commission  to 
study  and  direct  nationwide  policy  in  this 
field.  The  specific  programs  authorized 
and  described  in  this  bill  would  fit  very 
well  into  a  larger,  overall  effort  to  insure 
that  the  decline  in  defense  spending  does 
not  bring  an  overall  decline  in  indus- 
trial productivity,  but,  rather,  releases 
resources  used  by  the  military  for  greater 
civilian  and  public  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
concept  behind  this  bill,  and  hope  it  will 
be  enacted  promptly,  so  that  the  whole 
country  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  tech- 
nical services  herein  provided  for. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

^      Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsor»for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  February  8. 1965 : 

S.  1032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines: 
Mr.  BtniDicK.  Mr.  Grueninc,  Mr.  Hartke,  and 
Mr.  Metcalf. 

S.  1035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  3  years  or  more:  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Grtjening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Phoutt, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mrs.  Smfih,  and  Mr.  Yottno 
of  North  Dakota. 

Authority  of  February  10,  1965: 

S.  1098.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  otlier purposes:  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  HEARINGS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
year  1970  over  110  million  Americans 
will  be  licensed  to  kill,  maim,  injure,  and 
otherwise  harm  themselves  and  their 
,  fellow  countrymen.  Since  the  invention 
of  the  internal  combustion  engine  we 
have  practiced  an  unbelievable  form  of 
national  self-destruction. 

Since  that  day  in  September  1899,  when 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bliss  stepped  off  a  trolley  car 
and  was  run  over  by  a  horseless  carriage, 
over  a  million  and  a  half  Americans  have 
lost  their  lives  in  traffic  accidents.  It  is 
time  we  mobilized  our  defenses  against 
this  threat  to  our  strength,  well-being, 
ana  national  safety. 

Unfortunately  the  average  American 
who  drives  daily  between  home  and  of- 
fice— or  the  housewife  who  transports 
the  children  to  school — or  the  salesman 
or  truckdriver  who  uses  the  roads  daily 
believes  the  traffic  safety  problem  is 
someone  else's  bad  luck,  not  his.  The 
statistics  do  not  include  him. 

But  he  is  wrong.  When  we  take  a  look 
at  the  statistics  we  find  that  the  average 
American  is  nothing  less  than  a  fugitive 
from  the  law  of  averages. 


In  the  1  minute  that  has  passed  since 
I  have  taken  this  floor  20  accidents  have 
taken  place.  One  half  hour  from  now — 
three  Americans  will  be  dead  who  right 
now  are  alive.  And  for  every  half  hour 
of  this  day  and  the  days  to  follow  three 
human  beings  will  lose  their  lives  on  our 
Nation's  roads  and  streets. 

In  the  past  5  minutes  over  30  people 
were  injured  in  motor  vehicle  accidents. 
And  that  rate  will  contir^ue  throughout 
the  year.  During  the  next  hour  alone 
we  as  a  nation  will  have  lost  $1  million 
in  damages,  medical  and  insurance  costs 
and  lost  wages.  The  carnage,  brought 
down  to  realistic  terms  we  can  all  grasp, 
is  fantastic. 

Traffic  accidents  are  the  fourth  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  in  this  country,  rank- 
ing behind  only  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke.  And  for  our  younger  cit- 
izens— especially  young  men — between 
the  ages  of  15  and  24,  traffic  accidents 
are  the  leading  cause  of  death. 

The  preliminary  1964  National  Safety 
Council  statistics  which  try  in  hard  cold 
numbers  to  describe  our  annual  toll  of 
suffering,  misery,  and  death  resulting 
from  our  highways  show  that  we  have 
again  set  a  record. 

As  a  result  of  traffic  accidents  which 
occm-red  in  1964,  47,800  people  have  al- 
ready died,  and  before  the  records  are 
closed  the  total  is  expected  to  exceed  48,- 
000.  The  1963  fatalities  numbered  43,- 
400.  What  is  even  more  significant  is 
that  the  deaths  per  100  million  miles 
traveled  rose  from  5.4  in  1963  to  5.7  in 
1964.  continuing  an  upward  trend. 

Injuries  and  economic  loss  also  con- 
tinued to  climb.  Over  3  million  people 
suffered  traffic- related  injuries  last  year, 
some  of  them  permanent  disabilities.  By 
conservative  estimates,  $8  billion  has 
been  lost  through  traffic  accidents. 

And  22  million  drivers  were  involved 
in  accidents. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  the 
reasons  for  this  continuing  climb  in 
traffic  accidents,  certain  factors  play  an 
important  part. 

One  is  simply  the  continuing  increase 
in  travel  whicft  is  natural  in  our  affluent 
economy  and  with  our  increasing  amount 
of  leisure  time.  Americans  today  drive 
over  800  billion  miles.  That  figure  will 
increase  21  percent  by  1970  to  970  bil- 
lion miles. 

Another  factor  is  the  increasingly  large 
segment  of  our  driving  population  which 
is  new  and  inexperienced.  By  1970,  35 
million  persons  age  15  to  24  will  be  li- 
censed to  drive.  This  increase  in  new 
drivers,  among  whom  the  accident  rate 
is  higher,  is  the  result  of  the  baby  boom 
which  began  during  World  War  n  and 
has  continued. 

A  third  factor  is  an  increase  in  the 
average  speed  on  older  roads  which  do 
not  provide  the  additional  safety  factor 
of  limited  access. 

While  we  may  be  able  to  explain  the 
rise  in  traffic  accidents,  must  we  accept 
this  trend  as  inevitable?  Must  we,  as  a 
nation,  accept  this  loss  of  life  -and  prop- 
erty and  continue,  as  individuals,  to  risk 
our  lives  every  time  we  venture  onto  the 
highways?  I  am  afraid  too  many  of  us 
have  become  immime  to  this  carnage  on 


our  roads  and  do  accept  the  upward  trend 
as  inevitable. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  inevitable;  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  continue  to 
slaughter  larger  numbers  of  Americans 
on  our  highways  each  year.  I  know 
traffic  accidents  are  a  waste  of  our  Na- 
tion's resources;  I  believe  we  can,  though 
not  easily  nor  simply,  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Discussing  or  solving  this  problem  is 
not  a  simple  matter;  for  traffic  safety  in- 
volves the  interrelationship  of  many  in- 
dividually complex  factors:  the  driver, 
the  vehicle,  the  highway,  and  related 
fixtures.  And  if  one  tries  to  approach 
the  problem  logically  and  scientifically, 
it  rapidly  becomes  apparent  that  there 
is  very  little  really  known  about  traffic 
accidents.  True  there  are  volumes  of 
statistics  on  how  many  accidents  oc- 
curred, where  they  occurred,  and  who 
was  involved.  But  the  statistics  do  not 
always  reveal  why  the  accidents  oc- 
curred, and  probably  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  the  cause  of  most  accidents  is 
complex. 

At  various  times  and  by  various  peo- 
ple, particular  acts  are  singled  out  as  the 
single  most  important  cause  of  most  ac- 
cidents; however,  this  often  results  from 
an  oversimplification  of  the  accident  or 
a  quick  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vestigator. 

Often  a  fatal  accident  in  which  the 
driver  is  killed  is  blamed  on  the  driver. 
In  one  such  case  where  the  police  listed 
the  cause  of  the  accident  as  the  driver 
losing  control,  more  detailed  investiga- 
tion by  a  Harvard  research  group  re- 
vealed that  a  tire  which  had  been  im- 
properly repaired  had  failed  causing  the 
driver  to  lose  control  of  the  car. 

What  are  some  of  the  identifiable  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  traffic  accidents? 

Probably  the  simplest  of  these  is  the 
highway  and  its  related  fixtures.  But  it 
is  only  relatively  simple,  for  while  it  is 
easy  to  identify  these  problems,  the  solu- 
tions are  not  necessarily  apparent.  How 
many  miles  of  our  high-speed  highways 
are  constructed  in  monotonous  and 
deadly  straight  lines?  How  many  of 
our  highways  lack  an  adequate  dividing 
strip  with  neither  sufficient  width  and 
depth  nor  a  guardrail  to  prevent  cross- 
overs which  result  in  the  worest  of  all 
situations — the  head-on  collision?  How 
many  of  our  roads  lack  adequate  shoul- 
ders where  a  car  in  difficulty  can  safely 
stop?  And  are  our  old  highways  being 
repaired,  modernized,  or  replaced  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  volume  and 
sp>eed  of  the  vehicles  now  using  them? 

Second,  the  signs  and  traffic  markings 
used  on  our  Nation's  highways  can  only 
be  a  source  of  increasing  confusion  as 
our  population  becomes  more  mobile  and 
ventures  into  new  regions.  Turn  signals 
vary,  highway  signs  and  markings  con- 
trolling passing,  and  signs  warning  of 
dangers  vary  drastically  from  State  to 
State.  Who  can  estimate  how  many  ac- 
cidents have  occurred  because  a  tourist 
passed  on  a  blind  curve,  failed  to  see  an 
unusually  placed  traffic  signal,  or  did  not 
recognize  a  hand  signal? 

Third,  the  vehicle  itself  has  become  in- 
creasingly lethal  as  its  horsepower  has 
increased  and  many  of  its  operations  be- 
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come  automatic.  Because  it  is  mechani- 
cally complex,  it  requires  skilled  main- 
tenance to  keep  it  in  a  safe  condition. 
We  have  only  too  many  graphic  results 
of  what  can  happen,  because  of  faulty  or 
no  maintenance,  if  a  tire  or  the  steering 
mechanism  fails  at  high  speed. 

Finally,  the  most  elusive  and  difficult 
factor  in  traffic  safety  is  the  human  ele- 
ment. While  it  probably  will  never  be 
possible  to  control  or  even  fully  compre- 
hend this,  we  are  presently  faced  with 
an  incredible  but  correctable  situation. 
Our  methods  of  licensing  people  to  drive 
anywhere  in  this  country  range  from  no 
test  and  a  small  fee,  to  an  extensive  writ- 
ten, road  and  vision  test,  with  a  con- 
siderable fee.  Even  in  those  States 
which  require  some  sort  of  testing, 
licenses  are  renewed  witiiout  any  addi- 
tional tests.  And  very  few  of  the  States 
require  any  sort  of  health — mental  or 
physical — checkup,  which  has  resulted 
in  totally  unfit  people  being  licensed  to 
operate  an  automobile.  Because  our 
laws  and  penalties  vary  so  extensively, 
it  is  possible  in  many  regions  for  habitual 
offenders  to  keep  or  regain  their  licenses 
while  elsewhere  their  licenses  would  be 
permanently  lifted. 

Having  stated  the  traffic  safety  prob- 
lem, the  question  becomes,  first,  what 
are  we  doing  about  it,  and  second,  what 
can  we  do  about  it?  As  pointed  out  by 
the  President's  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety: 

Traffic  safety  is  primarily  the  responsi- 
bUlty  of  public  officials:  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  city.  Their  duty  is  to  determine 
needs  and  to  carry  out  sound  accident- 
prevention  programs. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  took  a  close  look 
at  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  field  and  in  mid-March  I  intend 
to  begin  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  on 
this  subject.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  carrying  out  its 
responsibility  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  overall  national  effort  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents. 

We  will  examine  the  question  of  how 
the  Federal  Government  is  organized  in 
traffic  safety  work.  At  the  present  time, 
eight  separate  agencies  have  responsi- 
bilities for  traffic  safety.  These  include 
the  Department  of  Commerce — Bureau 
of  Public  Roads — the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  organizations  such  as 
the  Interdepartmental  Highway  Safety 
Board,  the  Federal  Safety  Council,  the 
President's  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety 
also  involved  at  the  Federal  level.  The 
efficiency,  economy,  and  interagency  co- 
ordination aspects  of  the  programs  con- 
ducted by  these  various  agencies  will  be 
studied  closely. 

We  will  want  to  know  the  rationale  of 
our  debt-ridden  Post  Office  Department 
providing  General  Motors  with  $115,000 
last  month  to  "find  and  remedy  the 
causes  of  personal  injuries  in  45,000  mail 
delivery  trucks."    One  would  think  the 


automotive  industry  would  furnish  such 
information  and  correct  the  difficulties 
out  of  pure  self-interest,  not  to  mention 
its  basic  obligation  to  the  public  and  to 
such  a  good  customer  as  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

We  will  want  to  know  why  the  Public 
Health  Service  finances  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  very  excellent 
Cornell  University  Automotive  Crash  In- 
jury Research  program,  when  the  raw 
data  is  furnished  only  to  the  industry, 
while  the  Federal  Government  is  satis- 
fied with  general,  year-end  reports. 

We  will  want  to  know  more  about  Fed- 
eral seat-belt  standards — whether  they 
are  adequate  and  why  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  all-important  anchorage  as- 
semblies as  well  as  the  belt  itself. 

In  short,  we  will  review  the  entire 
Federal  role  in  the  traffic  safety  field. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  hearings  my. 
subcommittee  will  begin  what  I  consider 
a  series  of  inquiries  into  the  Federal 
Government's  organization  and  role  not 
only  in  the  area  of  driver  protection,  but 
in  the  much  broader  area  of  consumer 
protection  in  general.  Proposals  have 
been  introduced  in  this  session,  as  in  the 
past,  to  reorganize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's consumer  protection  efforts.  The 
proposals  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
my  subcommittee  intends  to  give  them 
serious  consideration  and  study. 


PROPOSED      RAILROAD      LEGISLA- 
TION—NOTICE OF  HEARING 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  begin- 
ning on  March  2,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  will  hold  hearings  on  two 
very  important  bills,  namely,  S.  325. 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and 
S.  348,  which  was  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

The  bills  deal  with  railroad  transpor- 
tation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills, 
together  with  explanations  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bills  and  the  explanations  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad  Passenger 
Train  Assistance  Act  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  part  V  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"PART    VI 

"Purpose 
"Sec.  601.  It  is  the  piu-pose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  common  carriers  of 
passengers  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act  to 
aid  them  in  preserving  and  improving  es- 
sential passenger  train  services  and  facilities, 
and  to  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  public  instrumentalities  to 
extend  tax  relief  and  other  assistance  toward 
the  same  end,  to  encourage  the  employment 
of  labor,  and  to  foster  the  preservation  and 
development  of  a  national  transportation 
system  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal 
service,  and  of  the  national  defense. 


"Definitions 
"Sec.  602.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(a)   The   terrh   'Commission'   means    the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

"(b)  The  term  'expense'  means  expendi- 
tures for  labor,  materials,  services  and  other 
costs  incurred  in  maintaining,  repairing,  or 
renewing  road  property  used  in  transporta- 
tion service  which  are  chargeable  to  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  structure  operating 
expense  accounts  In  accordance  with  the 
uniform  system  of  accounts  for  railroad  com- 
panies prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

"(c)   The  term  'expenses,*  In  referring  to 
expenses  directly  assignable  as  solely  related 
to  railroad  passenger  service  or  to  that  por- 
tion of  common  expenses  assignable  to  rail- 
road  passenger  service,  means  expenses  as- 
signable in  accordance  with  rules  governing 
the  separation  of  operating  expenses,  railway 
taxes,  equipment   rents,   and   joint   facility 
rents,  between  freight  service  and  passenger 
service  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 
"Application  for  aid;  conditions  precedent  to 
granting 
"Sec.  603.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
declared  in  section  601,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication of  any  railroad  subject  to  this  Act 
for  financial  aid  in  the  operation  of  a  pas- 
senger train  or  trains  required  by  the  pres- 
ent or  future  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity.   No  such  application  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Commission  unless  it  determines  that 
(1)  the  continuance  of  passenger  train  oper- 
ations specified  in  the  application  is  required 
by  the  present  or  future  public  convenience 
and  necessity;  and  (2)   the  granting  of  the 
aid  applied  for  is  necessary  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively  the   purpose   of  this   part.     Applica- 
tions shall  be  under  oath  or  affirmation  and 
in  such  form  as  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe.    A  statement  of  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record 
by  the  Commission  with  respect  to  each  ap- 
plication considered  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

"Determination  of  amount  of  aid 
"Sec.  604.  (a)  The  amount  of  financial  aid 
extended  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  determlnned  on  the  basis  of  a  final 
accounting  respecting  passenger  train  oper- 
ations conducted  during  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  application 
Is  filed  and  shall  be  payable  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  such  calendar 
year. 

"(b)  The  maximiun  amount  of  financial 
aid  available  to  any  applicant  shall  be: 

"(1)  Expenses  Incurred  by  the  applicant 
In  the  preceding  calendar  year  in  the  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  which  are  di- 
rectly assignable  as  solely  related  to  railroad 
passenger  service;  plus 

"(2)  Any  expenses  incurred  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  applicant's  way  and  structures  by  any 
State,  municipality,  or  other  political  sub- 
division, or  any  public  instrumentality  there- 
of, which,  if  incurred  by  the  applicant,  would 
be  an  expense  directly  assignable  as  solely 
related  to  railroad  passenger  service;  plus 

"(3)  That  portion  of  common  expenses  In- 
ciirred  by  the  applicant  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  which  is  assignable  to  railroad 
passenger  services:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  amount  of  any  grant  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  thU  para- 
graph shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance Including  tax  relief,  but  excluding 
any  assistance  available  vmder  paragraph  (2) 
above,  made  available  to  the  applicant  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year  by  any  State,  mu- 
nicipality, or  other  political  subdivision,  or 
any  public  instrumentality  thereof,  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  is  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
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"(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  aid  to 
be  extended  to  an  applicant  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  final. 

"Acqiiisition  and  modernization  of 
equipment 

"Sec.  605.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses declared  in  section  601.  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  and  directed  to  consider 
the  application  of  any  railroad  subject  to  this 
Act  for  financial  aid  In  the  acquisition  and 
modernization  of  passenger  cars.  Including 
multiple-unit  commuter  cars,  required  by  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  The  Commission  will  apply  the 
same  conditions  precedent  to  granting  aid 
under  this  section  as  set  forth  In.  section 
603. 

"Discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  pas- 
senger operations  or  services 

"Sec.  606.  In  the  determination  of  any 
proposed  discontinuance  or  change  in  pas- 
senger operaticrfis  or  services  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13a  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  appropriate  weight  to  any 
representations  relative  to  the  present  or 
future  public  convenience  and  necessity 
which  may  have  been  made  by  the  carrier 
Involved  under  the  provisions  of  this  part 
and  to  the  amount  of  tax  relief  or  other 
assistance  extended  to  the  carrier  Involved 
by  any  State,  municipality,  or  other  political 
subdivision,  or  any  public  Instrumentality 
thereof  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission is  reasonably  related  to  the  purpose 
of  this  part. 

"Assistance  of  departments  or  other  agencie^ 
"Sec.  607.  (a)  To  permit  It  to  make  us6 
of  such  expert  advice  and  services  as  It  may 
require  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Commission  may  use  available  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  departments  and  other 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  their  consent  and  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 

"(b)  Departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Government  shall  exercise 
their  powers,  duties,  and  functions  In  such 
manner  as  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  part. 

"Administrative  expenses 

"Sec.  608.  Administrative  expenses  under 
this  part  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations 
made  to  the  Conunlsslon  for  administrative 
expenses. 

"Appropriations 

"Sec.  609.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  to 
carr>-  out  the  purpose  of  this  part,  and  any 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis  op  S.  325 

Section  1.  Short  title:  "BaUroad  Passenger 
Train  Assistance  Act  of  1965." 

Section  2.  Amends  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  by  adding  a  new  part  IV,  as 
follows : 

pukpose 

r 

Section  601:  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is 
to  provide  Federal  financial  aid  to  common 
carriers  of  passengers  by  railroad  to  enable 
them  to  continue  essential  operations  until 
more  lasting  solutions  to  passenger  service 
problems  can  be  put  Into  effect. 

Section  602:  Definitions,  (a)  "Commis- 
sion" means  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, (b)  "Expense"  means  expenditures 
for  labor,  materials,  services,  and  other  costs 
Incurred  in  maintaining  roadway  and  struc- 
tures, which  Include,  among  other  things. 
roadbeds,  ties,  tracks,  tunnels,  bridges,  sta- 
tions, communication  equipment,  and  power- 
plants,  (c)  "Expenses  assignable  to  railroad 
passenger  service"  are  those  expenses  which 


can  be  distinguished  from  expenses  assign- 
able to  freight  service. 

Section  603:  Application  for  aid;  condi- 
tions precedent  to  granting.  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  consider  the  applica- 
tion of  any  railroad  for  financial  aid  in  the 
operation  of  a  passenger  train  the  operation 
of  which  the  Commission  determines  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  convenience  of  present  and 
future  passengers. 

Section  604:  Determination  of  amount  of 
aid:  (a)  The  determination  of  the  amount 
of  aid  to  be  extended  shall  be  based  on  pas- 
senger train  operations  conducted  during  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  application  was  filed;  (b)  The  maximum 
amount  of  financial  aid  available  to  any 
applicant  in  any  year  shall  be  the  total  of: 

1.  Expenses  incurred  In  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  In  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  (see  sec.  602(b))  directly  related 
to  railroad  passenger  service;  plus 

2.  Direct  payments  In  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  by  any  State  or  other  political 
subdivision  for  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  which  are  directly  related  to  rail- 
road passenger  service;   plus 

3.  Expenses  Incurred  In  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  In  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  which  are  assignable  but  not  di- 
rectly related  to  railroad  passenger  service 
(see  sec.  602(c)).  Federal  aid  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  aid  made  available  by  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  to  any  applicant. 

Section  605:  Acquisition  and  moderniza- 
tion of  equipment.  The  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  grant  to  any  railroad  funds  to 
assist  In  the  acquisition  and  modernization 
of  passenger  cars.  The  amount  of  such  grant 
Is  to  be  determined  by  the  Commission  on 
the  b.asls  of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

Section  606:  Discontinuance  or  change  of 
certain  passenger  operations  or  services.  Be- 
fore the  Commission  shall  grant  any  railroad 
the  authority  to  discontinue  or  change  any 
passenger  operations  or  services,  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  appropriate  consideration 
to  any  previous  representations  made  by  an 
applicant  under  IJils  part  that  the  future 
public  convenience  and  necessity  requires 
continuation  of  such  service,  and  to  the 
amount  of  financial  aid  granted  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  which  Is  reasonably 
related  to  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

Section  607:  Assistance  of  departments  or 
other  agencies.  The  Commi-^sion  may  use 
available  services  and  facilities  of  depart- 
ments and  other  agencies  with  their  consent 
and  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Section  608:  Administrative  expenses.  Ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  this  part  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Commission. 

Section  609:  Appropriations.  The  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed 
$100  million. 

S.  348 

A  bill  to  encourage  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  a  modern  and  efficient  pas- 
senger rail  transportation  service  In  the 
northeastern  seaboard  area  by  granting  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  to  negotiate 
and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  create  their 
own  Northeast  Rail  Authority,  and  by 
guaranteeing  certain  loans  and  other  credit 
to  such  authority 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — SHORT  TITLE  AND  STATEMENT  OP  FIND- 
INGS AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICT 

Short  title 
Sec.   101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Northeast  Rail  Authority  Act  of  1965". 


Statement  of  findings  and  declaration  of 
policy 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that  It  is  nec- 
essary to  the  national  defense  and  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  that 
of  the  area  Involved  that  passenger  rail  trans- 
portation be  preserved  and  properly  main- 
tained within  the  northeastern  seaboard 
area.  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that 
it  is  the  continuing  policy  ard  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  encourage 
the  State  governments  to  enter  into  a  com- 
pact to  create  their  own  Northeast  Rail  Au- 
thority, to  own  and  operate  such  a  system, 

TITLE  n NORTHEAST  RAIL  AUTHORITY  COMPACT 

Consent  and  approval  of  compact 

Sec.  201.  The  consent  and  approval  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  the 
Northeast  rail  authority  compact  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  multlstate  authority  to 
own.  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  the  right  to 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  Northeastern  States.  Such 
compact  shall  be  as  follows : 

"N0RTHE.\ST  rail  authority  COMPACT 

"Tlie  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  and  New  York,  herein- 
after collectively  referred  to  as  signatories, 
any  one  of  them  being  referred  to  as  a  signa- 
tory, do  hereby  covenant  and  agree  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Article  I 

"There  Is  hereby  created  the  Northeast 
Rail  District,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'District',  which  shall  embrace  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York. 

"Article  II 

"The  signatories  hereby  create  the  North- 
east Rail  Authority,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Authority*,  which  shall  be  a  body  cor- 
porate and  politic,  having  the  powers  and 
jurisdiction  hereinafter  enumerated,  and 
such  other  and  additional  powers  and  duties 
as  may  be  conferred  upon  It  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  signatories  and  concurred  In 
and  approved  by  the  Congress.  The  Author- 
ity shall  have  the  right  and  authority  to  own, 
lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  the  right  to  oper- 
ate a  passenger  rail  transportation  system 
within  the  District. 

"Article  III 

"1.  The  Authority  shall  consist  of  four 
Commissioners,  one  each  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governors  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  and  New  York.  Each 
Commissioner  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

"2.  The  Authority  shall  have  a  Federal 
representative.  If  such  a  representative  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pur- 
suant to  title  III  of  the  Northeast  Rail  Au- 
thority Act  of  1965.  Tlie  function  of  such 
representative  shall  be  (a)  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  veto  any  matter  relating  to  the 
issue  and  sale  of  bonds  or  other  indebted- 
ness guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government 
pursuant  to  such  title  III.  and  (b)  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect 
to  the  activities  of  the  Authority. 

"3.  No  Commissioner  shall  have  financial 
Interest  In  any  corporation  or  otlier  entity 
engaged  In  the  business  of  providing  public 
passenger  transportation  within  the  District 
or  engaged  In  the  manufacture  or  selling  of 
passenger  transportation  facilities. 

"4.  The  Authority  shall  annually  elect  a 
chairman  from  Its  number  and  moy  appoint 
such  other  officers  as  It  may  require  for  the 
performance  of  its  duties,  and  shall  fix  and 
determine  their  qualifications  and  duties. 

"5.  Each  Commissioner  shall  receive  basic 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem, 
to  be  paid  by  the  Authority  as  current  ex- 
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penses.  Commissioners  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  actual  expenses.  Including  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

"6.  The  Authority  shall  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  management  of  the  operations 
conducted  by  the  Authoilty.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $30,000  per  annum. 

"7.  In  addition,  the  Authority  may  employ 
such  engineering,  technical,  legal,  clerical, 
and  other  personnel  on  a  regular,  part-time, 
or  consulting  basis  as  In  Its  Judgment  may 
be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  Its  func- 
tions. The  Authority  shall  not  be  bound  by 
any  statute  or  regulation  of  any  signatory  In 
the  employment  or  discharge  of  any  officer 
or  employee,  except  as  may  be  contained  In 
this  compact.  i 

"Article  /|V 

"No  action  may  be  tak^n  by  the  Author- 
ity unless  a  majority  of  ihe  Commissioners 
concur  therein,  but  nothing  In  this  Article 
shall  be  construed  to  llmlti  In  any  respect  the 
power  of  the  Authority  to  delegate  to  Its  of- 
ficers and  employees  the  administration  of 
such  matters  as  It  deemg  advisable.  Three 
Commissioners  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of 
the  Authority. 

"Article  V 
"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
In  this  compact,  the  Authority  shall  have 
power  to: 

"(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  upe  a  corporate  seal, 
and  such  seal  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

"(2)  adopt,  amen0,  and  repeal  Its  own  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations; 

"(3)   sue    and    be    sued    In   Its    corporate 
name  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 
"(4)   make  contracts,  as  authorized  In  this 
compact; 
"(5)   accept  gifts  or  donations  of  property: 
"(6)   acquire,  by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  in  other  lawful  manner,  any  prop- 
erty whether  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangi- 
ble or  Intangible,  and  any  Interest  therein; 
hold,  maintain,  use,  and  operate  such  prop- 
erty;  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
same  at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  to 
the  extent  deemed  neceseary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  its  functions; 

"(7)  operate  all  facilities  acquired  or  con- 
structed by  it  or  enter  Into  agreements  with 
railroad  corporations,  government  agencies 
or  other  persons  for  the  operation  of  Its  or 
their  faculties,  the  use  of  Its  or  their  oper- 
ating rights,  or  the  provision  of  passenger 
transportation  servic«  making  use  of  other 
facilities  and  operating  rights; 

"(8)  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  Its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, and  the  manner  Ijn  which  they  shall 
be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid; 

"(9)  set  fares.  tarilTs.  and, other  rates  and 
charges  to  the  public  for  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Its  facilities; 

"(10)  execute,  in  accordance  with  Its  by- 
laws, rules  or  regulations  all  Instruments 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  exercise  of 
any  of  Its  powers; 

"(11)  settle  and  adjust  claims  held  by  It 
against  other  persons  or  parties  and  by  other 
persons  or  parties  against  It;  and. 

"(12)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  powers 
and  duties  specifically  conferred  upon  It  by 
this  compact. 

"Article  VI 
"Insofar  as  possible  the  fares,  tariffs,  and 
other  rates  and  charges  to  the  public  set  by 
the  Authority  for  the  services  rendered  by 
Its  facilities  shall  be  established  at  such 
levels  that  the  revenues  of  the  Authority 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  cover  all  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  facilities 
under  the  administration  of  the  Authority, 
including  the  depreciation  and  payment  of 


interest  on  its  obligations.  The  Authority  is 
not  required,  however,  to  operate  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  Its  facilities  without  loss, 
but  may  set  fares,  tariffs  or  other  rates  and 
charges  on  the  basis  of  all  of  Its  facilities 
considered  as  a  whole.  When,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Authority,  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Authority  not  to  charge  fares,  tariffs, 
or  other  rates  and  charges  for  a  particular 
facility.  It  shall  not  be  required  to  levyTiUch 
charge.  The  Authority  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  railroad  corporations,  govern- 
ment agencies  or  other  persons  or  entitles 
for  the  establishment  of  Joint  or  combina- 
tion fares. 

"Article  VII 

"1.  The  Authority  shall  annually  submit 
to  each  of  the  signatories  a  budget  of  require- 
ments for  the  next  ensuing  year.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  revenues  from  operation  as  con- 
ducted by  the  Authority  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  Authority,  such  ex- 
penses shall  be  borne  by  each  of  the  signa- 
tories In  the  percentage  which  the  passenger 
miles  traveled  on  the  railroads  owned,  leased, 
or  otherwise  operated  by  the  Authority  with- 
in such  State's  boundaries  bears  to  the  total 
passenger  miles  traveled  on  railroads  owned, 
leased,  or  otherwise  operated  by  the  Au- 
thority within  the  District.  The  percentages 
of  such  expenses  to  be  borne  by  each  of  the 
signatories  shall  be  set  forth  In  such  budget 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
chief  executive  officer  or  officers  of  such  sig- 
natory. 

"2.  At  such  time  as  the  revenues  per  an- 
num of  the  Authority  may  exceed  the  ex- 
penses (Including  payment  of  Indebtedness) 
per  annum  of  the  Authority,  the  Commis- 
sioners at  their  discretion  may  make  partial 
reimbursement  to  the  signatories  of  the  pay- 
ments made  In  accordance  with  article  VII, 
paragraph  1.  of  this  compact,  such  reim- 
bursement to  be  made  at  a  prudent  rate  and 
in  the  same  ratio  as  is  set  forth  In  article  VII, 
paragraph  1  of  this  compact. 

"3.  The  signatories  agree  to  appropriate  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Authority  their  pro- 
portion of  the  budget  determined  In  the 
manner  set  forth  herein  and  to  pay  such  ap- 
propriation to  the  Authority. 

"4.  The  Authority  shall  keep  accurate 
books  of  account,  showing  In  full  Its  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  said  books  of  ac- 
count shall  be  open  at  any  reasonable  time 
for  inspection  by  such  representatives  of  the 
respective  signatories  as  may  be  duly  con- 
stituted for  that  purpose. 

"Article  VIII  i 

"1.  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  issue 
and  sell  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness,  hereinafter  collectively  re- 
ferred to  as  'bonds',  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $500,000,000  outstanding  at  any  time  to 
assist  in  financing  its  operations  pursuant  to 
the  powers  granted  by  this  compact.  The 
Authority  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  bind- 
ing covenants  with  the  holders  of  bonds, 
and  with  the  trustee,  if  any,  under  any  In- 
denture, resolution,  or  other  agreement  en- 
tered Into  In  connection  with  the  issuance 
thereof. 

"2.  Bonds  issued  by  the  Authority  shall  be 
negotiable  Instruments  unless  otherwise 
specified  therein,  shall  be  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  shall  be  sold  at  such  times 
and  in  such  amounts,  shall  mature  at  such 
time  or  times,  shall  be  sold  at  such  prices, 
shall  bear  such  rates  of  Interest,  may  be  re- 
deemable before  maturity  atthe  option  of  the 
Authority  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
and  redemption  premiums,  may  be  entitled 
to  such  relative  priorities  with  respect  to 
principal  and  Interest  payments,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions, as  the  Authority  may  determine. 

"3.  Bonds  Issued  by  the  Authority  pursu- 
ant to  this  compact  shall  be  legal  invest- 
ments under  the  laws  of  each  of  the  signa- 


tories for  all  State  and  municipal  officers  and 
bodies,  all  banks,  bankers,  trust  companies, 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  EissoclatlonB, 
Investment  companies,  and  other  persons 
carrying  on  banking  business,  all  Insurance 
companies.  Insurance  associations,  and  other 
persons  carrying  on  an  Insurance  business, 
and  all  administrators,  executors,  guardians, 
trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries,  and  such  per- 
sons and  entitles  may  properly  and  legally 
invest  any  funds,  including  capital,  within 
their  control;  and  said  bonds  shall  be  se- 
curities which  may  properly  and  legally  be 
deposited  with  and  shall  be  received  by  any 
State  or  municipal  officer  or  agency  for  any 
purpose  which  the  deposit  of  bondi^  or  other 
obligations  of  the  signatories  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  authorized. 

"4.  The  bonds  shall  at  all  times  be  free 
from  taxation  by  any  signatory.  The  Au- 
thority shall  be  regarded  as  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  several  signatories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  and  developing  p^senger 
rail  transportation  and  effectuating  the 
pledge  of  the  signatories  in  this  compact, 
but  it  shall  have  no  power  to  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  signatory  or  to  Impose  any 
obligation  upon  any  signatory,  except  as  ex- 
pressly provided  in  this  compact. 

"Article  IX 
"The  Authority  is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  governments  In  lieu 
of  property  taxes  upon  property  within  the 
District  which  was  subject  to  State  and  local 
taxation  before  acquisition  by  the  Authority, 
except  that  such  payments  will  not  be  re- 
quired in  years  when  the  annual  budget  as 
submitted  to  the  signatories  Indicates  that 
revenues  will  be  less  than  expenses.  Such 
payments  shall  be  in  the  amounts,  at  the 
times,  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Authority 
in  Its  discretion  determines  to  be  appropriate. 
No  payment  shall  be  made  in  excess  of  the 
taxes  which  would  have  been  payable  for 
such  property  except  where  special  biurdens 
are  placed  upon  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment by  the  activities  of  the  Authority  or  its 
agents. 

"Article  X 

"In  the  acquisition  of  any  transportation 
facilities  in  the  District  the  Authority  shall 
make  arrangements  to  protect  the  interests 
of  employees  affected  by  such  acquisition. 
Such   arrangements   shall   Include,  without 
being  limited  to,  such  provisions  as  may  be 
necessary  for  (a)  the  preservation  of  rights, 
privileges,  and  benefits  (including  continua- 
tion of  pension  rights  and  benefits)   under 
existing  collective  bargaining  agreements  or 
otherwise;  (b)  the  continuation  of  collective 
bargaining  rights;   (c)   the  protection  of  in- 
dividual  employees  against  a  worsening  of 
their  positions  with  respect  to  their  employ- 
ment; (d)  assurances  of  employment  to  em- 
ployees of  acquired  railroad  companies  and 
priority     of     reemployment     of     employees 
terminated  or  laid  off;  and  (e)  paid  training 
or  retraining  programs.    Such  arrangements 
shall  include  provisions  protecting  individual 
employees  against  a  worsening  of  their  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  their  employment  which 
shall  in  no  event  provide  benefits  less  than 
those  established  pursuant  to  section  5(2)  (f ) 
of  the  Act  of  February  4,  1887  (24  Stat.  379) . 
as  amended.    The  contract  for  the  granting 
of  any  such  assistance  shall  specify  the  terms 
and   conditions  of  the  protective  arrange- 
ments. 

"Article  XI 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective 
ninety  (90)  days  after  the  date  of  adoption 
thereof  by  the  last  signatory  to  adopt  such 

compact. 

"Article  XII 

"This  compact  may  be  amended  from  time 
to  time  with  the  consent  of  all  of  the  sig- 
natories and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
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"Article  XIII 
"Each  of  the  signatories  pledges  to  each  of 
the  other  signatories  faithful  cooperation  in 
the  promotion  of  passenger  rail  transporta- 
tion within  the  District  and.  in  furtherance 
thereof,  agrees  to  enact  any  necessary  legis- 
lation to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  com- 
pact. 

"Article  XIV 

"1.  If  any  part  or  provision  of  this  com- 
pact or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  be  adjudged  invalid  by  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  such  Judg- 
ment shall  be  confined  In  its  operation  to 
the  part,  provision  or  application  directly 
Involved  in  the  controversy  In  which  such 
Judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  and  shall 
not  affect  or  impair  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  compact  or  the  application 
thereof  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
and  the  signatories  hereby  declare  that  they 
would  have  entered  into  this  compact  or  the 
remainder  thereof  had  the  invalidity  of  such 
provision  or  application  thereof  been 
apparent. 

"2.  In  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules 
for  construction  of  Interstate  compacts,  this 
compact  shall  be  liberally  construed  to 
eliminate  the  evils  described  therein  and  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  thereof. 

"Article  XV 
"Other  States  may  Join  this  compact  on 
the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  obliga- 
tions as  set  forth  In  the  preceding  articles 
of  this  compact  with  the  consent  of  all  of  the 
signatories  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

TITLE    in FEDERAL    BOND    GUARANTT 

Definitions 
Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

(3)  The  term  "authority"  means  the 
Northeast  Rail  Authority  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Northeast  Rail  Authority  com- 
pact. 

(4)  The  term  "additions  and  betterments 
or  other  capital  expenditures"  means  ex- 
penditures for  the  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  property  used  in  transportation  serv- 
ice, chargeable  to  the  road,  property,  or 
equipment  Investment  accounts,  in  the  uni- 
form system  of  accounts  prescribed  by  the 
Commifsion. 

(5)  The  term  "expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance of  property"  means  expenditures  for 
labor,  materials,  and  other  costs  Incurred 
in  maintaining,  repairing,  modernizing,  or 
renewing  equipment,  road,  or  property  used 
in  transportation  service  chargeable  to  op- 
erating expenses  in  accordance  with  the  uni- 
form system  of  accounts  prescribed  by  the 
Commission. 

Guaranty  authority 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  declared  in  section  201  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  may.  after  consultation  with 
and  consideration  of  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  and  upon 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  him  and 
consistent,  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
guarantee  any  bonds  (including  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness)  which  are  issued  by 
the  authority  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
or  refinancing  (1)  additions  and  betterments 
or  other  capital  expenditures,  or  to  reim- 
burse the  authority  for  expenditures  made 
from  its  own  funds  for  such  additions  and 
betterments  or  other  capital  expenditures, 
or  (2)  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of 
property. 

(b)  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of  all 
guaranties  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  «500.000.000. 


Cimitations 
Sec.  303.  No  guaranty  shall  be  made  pxu-- 
suant  to  this  title — 

(1)  if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
the  bonds  Involved  are  at  a  rate  of  interest 
which  is  unreasonably  high;  or 

(2)  if  the  terms  of  such  bonds  permit  re- 
demption more  than  fifteen  years  after  the 
date  thereof. 

Modification  authority 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the 
modification  of  the  provisions  as  to  rate  of 
interest,  time  of  payment  of  interest  or  prin- 
cipal, security.  If  any,  or  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  any  bonds  which  he  has  guar- 
anteed pursuant  to  this  title,  or  the  renewal 
or  extension  of  any  such  bonds,  whenever 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  it  to  be  equi- 
table to  do  so. 

Payment  on  guaranty 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Any  payment  required  to  be 
made  as  a  consequence  of  any  guaranty  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  from  funds  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  nececssary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  any  default  on  any 
bonds  guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  title,  and 
payment  in  accordance  with  the  guaranty 
by  the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  recover  the  amount  of  such  payment,  with 
Interest,  from  the  authority. 

Guaranty  fee 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  a  guaranty  fee  in  connection  with 
any  guaranty  pursuant  to  this  title.  Such 
fees  shall  not  exceeed  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  estimates  to  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  administrative  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  realized  from 
such  fees  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Federal    representative    on    authority    and 
other  assistance  for  Secretary 

Sec.  807.  (a)  In  order  to  more  effectively 
carry  out  his  functions  pursuant  to  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  appoint  a  Federal 
representative  to  the  authority  as  authorized 
In  article  III  of  the  northeast  rail  authority 
compact. 

(b)  To  permit  the  Secretary  to  make  use 
of  such  other  expert  advice  £ind  services  as 
he  may  require  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  he  may  use  available  services 
and  facilities  of  other  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Goverrunent, 
with  their  consent  and  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  where  necessary. 

(c)  Departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  Goverrunent  shall  exercise 
their  powers,  duties,  and  functions  in  such 
manner  as  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

A  Section-by-Section  Analysis 

TITLE  I short  title  AND  STATEMENT  OF  FIND- 
INGS AND  DECLARATIONS  OF  POLICY 

Sections  101  and  102:  These  sections  pro- 
vide that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "North- 
east Rail  Authority  Act  of  1965"  and  state  a 
congressional  finding  that  the  preservation 
and  proper  maintenance  of  passenger  rail 
transportation  in  the  northeastern  seaboard 
region  is  necessary  to  the  national  defense 
and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and 
to  the  area  involved.  Congress  declares  it  a 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  encourage  the  State 
governments  to  enter  into  a  compact  to  cre- 
ate a  Northeast  Rail  Authority. 

TITLE  II — NORTHEAST  RAIL  AtJTHORITY  COMPACT 

Section  201 :  This  section  grants  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  States 


of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut, 
and  New  York  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into' 
the  Northeast  Rail  Authority  Compact  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  multistate  author- 
ity to  own.  lease  or  otherwise  acquire  the 
right  to  operate  a  passenger  rail  transpor- 
tation system  within  the  Northeastern 
States.  The  section  then  goes  on  to  set  forth 
the  provisions  of  the  compact  In  15  articles 
as  follows: 

Articles  1  and  2:  These  articles  create  a 
Northeast  rail  district  embracing  the  area 
of  the  four  States,  and  create  the  Northeast 
Rail  Authority  as  a  corporate  body  having 
the  right  and  authority  to  own,  lease  or 
otherwise  acquire  the  right  to  operate  a 
passenger  rail  trsmsportation  system  within 
the  district. 

Article  3:  This  article  states  that  the  au- 
thority shall  consist  of  four  commissioners, 
one  each  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the 
participating  States,  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
4  years.  It  also  provides  that  a  Federal  rep- 
resentatlve  "(to  be  appointed  pursuant  to 
title  III  of  this  same  act)  shall  have  the 
power  of  veto  on  any  matter  relating  to  the 
Issue  and  sale  of  bonds  or  other  Indebted- 
ness guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government 
pursuant  to  said  title  III.  The  article  fixes 
the  compensation  of  commissioners  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  day.  It  also  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  an  executive  director,  to  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  per  an- 
num, and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Article  4:  States  that  no  action  may  be 
taken  by  the  authority  unless  a  majority  of 
the  commissioners  concur,  but  permits  the 
authority  to  delegate  duties. 

Article  5:  Lists  the  powers  of  the  author- 
ity, Including  the  power  to  operate  facilities 
or  enter  into  agreements  with  other  parties 
for  the  operation  of  passenger  transportation 
services;  the  power  to  set  fares  and  tariffs 
for  the  services  it  renders;  the  power  to  ac- 
quire property  by  purchase,  lease  or  con- 
demnation, and  other  powers  normally 
vested  in  such  bodies. 

Article  6:  Directs  the  authority,  insofar  as 
possible,  to  set  fares  and  tariffs  at  such  levels 
that  the  revenues  of  the  authority  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  cover  costs  of  op- 
erating and  maintenance.  However,  the 
authority  Is  not  required  to  operate  any  por- 
tion of  Its  facilities  without  loss,  but  may  set 
fares  on  the  basis  of  all  Its  facilities  consid- 
ered as  a  whole. 

Article  7:  Provides  that  In  any  years  In 
which  the  operating  revenues  of  the  author- 
ity shall  be  Inadequate  to  cover  the  oper- 
ating expensse  of  the  authority,  the  net 
deficit  shall  be  borne  by  each  of  the  signa- 
tories In  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  passenger  miles  traveled  within  each  State 
on  railroads  owned,  leased  or  otherwise  op- 
erated by  the  authority,  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  passenger  miles  traveled  on  rail- 
roads owned,  leased  or  otherwise  operated  by 
the  authority  within  the  entire  district. 
Provides  that  the  authority  shall  annually 
submit  to  the  States  a  budget  of  require- 
ments for  the  next  ensuing  year,  and  that 
such  budget  shall  also  set  forth  the  per- 
centage by  which  eath  signatory  shall  bear 
Its  share  of  the  deficit.  If  any.  The  signa- 
tories agree  to  appropriate  their  proportion 
of  the  budget  as  set  forth  In  this  article  and 
to  pay  such  appropriation  to  the  authority. 

This  article  also  provides  that  at  such 
time  as  the  annual  revenues  of  the  authority 
exceed  its  annual  expenses,  the  commis- 
sioners may  at  their  discretion  make  partial 
reimbiirsement  of  any  payments  made  by 
the  States  pursuant  to  this  article,  at  a  pru- 
dent rate  and  In  the  same  ratio  as  set  forth 
In  this  article. 

Article  8 :  Provides  that  the  authority  may 
sell  bonds,  notes  and  other  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness In  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500 
million  to  finance  Its  operations.     Provides 
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that  such  bonds  and  other  indebtedness 
shall  be  legal  investments  and  shall  be  at 
all  times  free  of  taxation  by  the  signatories. 

Article  9:  Provides  that,  except  In  years 
when  the  expenses  of  the  authority  exceed 
revenues,  the  authority  may  make  payments 
to  the  States  and  local  governments  In  lieu 
of  property  taxes  upon  property  within  the 
district  which  was  subject  to  such  taxes  be- 
fore acquisition  by  the  authority. 

Article  10:  Provides  that  in  the  acquisition 
of  any  transportation  facilities  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  authority  shall  make  arrangements 
to  protect  the  interests  of  esmployees  affected 
by  such  acquisition. 

Articles  11.  12.  13:  Provides  that  the  com- 
pact shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the 
date  of  adoption:  that  it  may  be  amended 
with  the  consent  of  all  signatories  and  the 
Congress.  Pledges  cooperation  between  the 
signatory  States. 

Article  14:  Provides  thart;  a  judgment  by 
any  competent  court  rendering  a  portion  of 
this  compact  Invalid  shall  not  affect  or  im- 
pair the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
compact,  and  expresses  the  Intention  that 
the  compact  be  liberally  construed. 

Article  15:  Provides  that  other  States  may 
join  this  compact  on  the  same  terms  and 
under  the  same  obligatlon$  as  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  articles,  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  signatories  and  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

TITLE   ni FEDERAL    BOND    GUARANTY 

Section  301:  Defines  terms.  "Additions 
and  betterments  or  other  capital  expendi- 
tures" means  expenditures  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  construction  of  property  used  In 
transportation  service,  chargeable  to  the 
road,  property,  or  equipment  investment  ac- 
counts. "Expenditures  for  maintenance  of 
property"  means  expenditures  for  labor, 
materials,  and  other  costs  incurred  In  main- 
taining, repairing.  modernlEing,  or  renewing 
equipment,  road,  or  property  used  In  trans- 
portation service. 

Section  302:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  guarantee  bonds  and  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  of  the  authority  in 
principal  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000,000 
Issued  by  the  authority  far  the  purpose  of 
financing  or  refinancing  additions  and  bet- 
terments and  other  capital  expenditures  and 
expenditures  for  maintenance  of  property. 
Such  guarantees  are  to  be  made  upon  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  after  consultation  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Section  303 :  States  that  no  guarantee  shall 
be  made  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
the  bonds  or  other  indebtedness  carry  a  rate 
of  interest  which  Is  unreasonably  high  or  If 
the  terms  of  such  bonds  permit  redemption 
more  than  15  years  after  date  of  Issuance. 

Section  304 :  Permits  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sent to  modifications  as  to  rate  of  interest, 
time  of  pajTnent,  or  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  bonds  which  he  has  guaranteed, 
whenever  he  shall  determine  it  to  be  equita- 
ble to  do  so. 

Section  305:  Provides  that  any  pajmient 
required  as  a  consequence  of  any  guarantee 
under  this  act  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  from  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  In  the  event  of  any  default 
of  bonds  guaranteed  piu^uant  to  this  title 
and  payment  In  accordance  with  this  title, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  empowered  to  re- 
cover the  amount  of  such  payment,  with  In- 
terest, from  the  authority. 

Section  306:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  and  collect  a  guarantee  fee  to  cover 
the  administrative  costs  of  extending  guar- 
antees pursuant  to  this  title. 

Section  307:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  appoint  a  Federal  representa- 
tive to  the  authority,  as  provided  In  article 
in  of  the  Northeast  Rail  Authority  compact. 
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and  permits  the  Secretary  to  use  the  advice 
and  services  of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  invite  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
if  they  care  to  do  so,  to  appear  before  our 
committee. 

The  first  day  of  hearings,  March  2,  will 
be  devoted  to  hearing  exclusively  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

I  understand  that  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  will  introduce  a  bill 
proposing  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

Another  bill  is  also  to  be  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]. 

I  respectfully  request  that  they  intro- 
duce their  bills  as  soon  as  they  can,  so 
that  we  may  hear  testimony  on  all  pro- 
posals at  the  same  time. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  concerned  with  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation.  During  the  past 
3  years,  much  has  been  said  about  pesti- 
cides— so  much  so,  that  many  are  con- 
fused. Pesticides  are  too  important  a 
factor — not  only  for  the  protection  of 
food  and  fiber,  but  also  In  health  pro- 
grams— to  be  treated  lightly  or  subjected 
to  hasty  action. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  McLean  of  the  Velsicol 
Chemical  Corp.,  a  leader  in  the  pesticide 
industry,  recently  presented  a  speech 
during  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Chemi- 
cals Exposition  which  was  held  in 
Greeley,  Colo.  It  is  entitled  "Pesti- 
cides— Blessing  or  Curse?"  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  study. 

In  pointing  out  the  facts  on  pesticides, 
Mr.  McClean  takes  a  look  into  a  crystal 
ball  which  awakens  one  to  reality.  He 
said: 

A  few  years  ago  It  was  figured  that  more 
than  10.000  people  per  day  died  because  of 
hunger  and  starvation.  Today  the  figure  Is 
greater,  for  the  world's  population  Is  Increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  more  than  7,000  per  hour. 

He  further  points  out  that  the  popula- 
tion increase  is  outgaining  the  rise  in 
productivity. 

In  his  talk,  he  quotes  Dr.  Raymond 
Ewell  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York: 

The  world  Is  heading  for  the  greatest 
catastrophe  In  history — famine  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people.  •  •  •  Such  a  famine 
will  be  of  massive  proportions,  affecting  •  •  * 
possibly  billions  of  persons.  •  •  •  Not  only 
will  the  coming  famine  be  widespread,  but  It 
will  be  persistent  and  get  worse  year  by  year, 
unless  ways  and  means  are  soon  found  to 
Increase  agricultural  production.  •  •  •  It 
Is  difficult  for  us,  sitting  In  rich,  comfortable, 
overfed  America,  to  realize  that  the  greatest 
disaster  In  history  Is  Just  around  the  corner. 

Obviously  Mr.  McLean  has  done  con- 
siderable research  on  his  paper  and  it  is 
filled  with  facts.  Those  who  will  take 
time  to  read  it  will  find  it  time  well  in- 
vested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pesticides — Blessing  ob  Ctjbse? 
(By  Louis  A.  McLean,  secretary,  Velsicol 
Chemical  Corp.) 
If  I  told  you  I  could  save  50,000  American 
lives  each  year  -and  addltionaUy  prevent  Ul- 
ness  and  suffering  in  himdreds  of  thousands 
more — would  you  ask  me  to  do  It?  Would  you 
deem  It  a  blessing,  or  a  curse?  There  are  a 
few  in  this  country  who  call  it  a  curse. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  the  annual  accomplish- 
ment brought  about  with  modern  pes%lcidee 
since  the  mid-fourties,  by  the  elimination  of 
malairia  and  reduction  of  other  vector-borne 
diseases. 

If  I  told  you  I  would  increase  the  per  acre 
yield  of  substantially  every  crop,  from  25 
percent  to  over  200  percent  would  you  think 
that  a  blessing,  or  a  curse?  Those  Increases 
have  been  made  possible  since  1945  by  modem 
pesticides.  In  some  Instances,  the  Increases 
are  entirely  due  to  them.  In  other  Instances 
they  have  afforded  crop  protection,  making 
economic  the  use  of  fertilizers;  making  eco- 
nomic the  use  of  better  mechanical  aids; 
therefore.  In  combination,  making  all  these 
Increases  possible. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  when  it  was 
Impossible  to  raise  a  decent  crop  of  grade  I 
potatoes  because  of  Insect  damage.  Now  look 
at  the  figures.  "  Since  1945,  the  average  per 
acre  yield  has  risen  from  less  than  85  to 
over  202  hundredweight  per  acre.  Some  peo- 
ple think  this  Is  a  curse. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  It 
means  to  save  50,000  American  lives   each 
year  and  prevent  Illnesses  of  hundreds  of 
thousands    more.      We    devote     mlUlons  of 
man-ho\irs  and  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
March  of  Dimes,  to  heart  funds,  to  Easter 
seals  to  reduce  and  eliminate  disease  and 
suffering.    We  give  our  thanks  for  a  Sabln, 
for  a  Salk.    We  know  that  when  we  prevent 
diseases,  which  would  have  killed  50,000  an- 
nually, we  eliminate  pain  and  suffering  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  more.     The  mjj^ey 
which  would  have  otherwise  been  speiSt  In 
caring  for  the  lU  Is  avaUable  for  other  good 
uses.    Think  of  It.    In  1945  despite  the  use 
of  sanitary  measures  and  older  forms  of  pes- 
ticides,  we   had   over   62,000   new   cases   of 
malaria.    And  the  weakening  effects  of  ma- 
laria are  not  overcome  In  a  day.  In  a  month, 
or  In  a  year.     They  lingered  and  often  re- 
sulted In  people  sapped  of  energy,  unable  to 
work,  often  placing  burdens  on  the  commu- 
nity.    Today,  there  are  only  about  60  cases 
of  malaria  a  year  in  this  country  and  those 
Involve  people  who  contract  the  disease  la 
other  lands.     In  reducing  vector-borne  dis- 
eases, modern  pesticides  have  saved  over  a 
million  lives  in  this  cotmtry-^over  100  mil- 
lion throughout  the  world — yet  there  are  a 
few  who  think  this  saving  of  lives  Is  a  curse. 
The  increased  per  acre  yields  of  crops  Is 
Important  to  every  one  of  us;  and  not  just  be- 
cause our  food  prices  thereby  are  less.    Of 
course  it  Is  Important  that  the  Income  cost 
of  food  today  Is  one-half  of  what  It  was  in 
1911.    About   19   percent   of   our   spendable 
Income  now  goes  for  food,  compared  to  56 
percent  In  Russia.  27  percent  In  Sweden,  38 
percent  In  Italy,  40  percent  In  Peru,  and  70 
percent     In     Nigeria.    Grocery    costs    have 
stayed   relatively  in  line,  while   wages  and 
other  things  have  been  going  up.    It  comes 
as  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  If  you 
compare  today's  grocery  ads  with  those  for 
the  same  date  15  to  20  years  ago,  unprocessed 
foods,  such  as,  apples,  potatoes,  cauliflower, 
and  grapes,  of  better  quality,  are  as  cheap 
per  pound  as  then.    Potatoes  are   actually 
cheaper.    That  Is  what  the  Increase  In  yield 
from  less  than  85  to  over  202  hvmdredwelght 
per  acre  means  and  It  means  a  great  deal 
more.    The  use  of  modern  pesticides  givee 
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the  farmer  the  assurance  he  can  use  fer- 
tilizer and  not  merely  raise  a  larger  dinner 
for  the  wlreworm  and  the  fleabeetle.  He 
can  confidently  spend  money  on  new  me- 
chanical equipment  to  plant  and  harvest; 
money  he  could  not  Invest  if  he  was  not  as- 
sured of  crop  protection.  Therefore,  every 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  farm 
equipment.  In  the  transportation  of  produce, 
the  Implement  dealer,  the  truck  manufac- 
turer, his  employees,  his  dealers,  and  every 
tsixln'ft  body  raising  funds,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people's  welfare.  Is  dependent  on 
the  Nation's  agriculture.  There  are  people, 
however,  who  think  abundant  food  and 
farming  are  a  curse. 

There  are  a  handful  of  people  who  have 
led  the  criticism  against  modern  pesticides. 
With  the  knowledge  that  only  7  percent  of 
our  population  live  on  farms  and  only  about 
one-half  that  number  depend  solely  on  farm- 
ing for  a  living,  they  attempt  to  plctvire  the 
farmer  to  the  urban  97  percent  as  a  peasant, 
a  tobacco-chewing  rube  sitting  on  his — 
porch,  stirring  his  stumps  only  to  walk  out 
to  the  mailbox  to  pick  up  a  fat  Government 
check.  They  tell  the  city  people  we  have 
too  much  food,  perhaps  not  knowing  there 
is  no  surplus  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  per  acre  increases, 
today  we  would  be  short  of  them  and  short 
of  protein.  They  belittle  the  attempts  of  the 
American  farmer  to  extradite  himself  from 
market  controls;  and  urge  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  regulated  and  controlled  to  the 
degree  farmers  are  regimented  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  America  will  be  served. 

They  lose  loaded  questions — they  ask  if  you 
are  for  the  "indiscriminate"  use  of  pesticides. 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  lack  of  dis- 
crimination is  always  bad.  Certainly  you 
can  get  too  much  of  a  good  thlng^that  is 
why  we  have  laws  against  bigamy. 

They  know,  or  should  know,  of  the  bene- 
fits of  pesticides,  of  the  fact  that  through 
all  these  years  there  is  not  one  Incident  of 
illness  resulting  from  permitted  residues  on 
crops.  And  they  know,  or  should  know,  that 
the  misuses  of  pesticides,  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance against  the  benefits,  are  minor  and  they 
are  minor  when  compared  to  misuses  of 
other  things  and  their  benefits.  The*cntics 
seek  to  misinterpret  industry's  safety  cam- 
paigns to  better  an  excellent  record,  as  proof 
of  great  hazard.  Let  us  see.  The  misuse  of 
pesticides,  causes  between  88  to  141  deaths 
annually;  deaths  due  to  the  misuse  of  the 
auto  over  48,000;  simple  falls,  19,000;  hunt- 
ing deaths,  over  700;  medicines,  over  750, 
about  150  for  aspirin  alone;  the  wrong  alco- 
hol over  350;  mechanical  aids  on  the  farm, 
3,300;  and  deaths  due  to  diseases  in  which 
birds  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  chain  run 
over  1,000. 

Dr.  Cann,  formerly  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Clearing  House  for  Poison  Control 
Centers,  as  others,  has  pointed  out  that  most 
pesticide  deaths  Involve  infants  •••  in- 
fants located  disproportionately  in  relatively 
small  areas  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
country  and  along  the  Mexican  border.  In 
48  percent  of  the  cases  the  materials  have 
been  taken  out  of  their  original  containers 
•  •  •  apparently  taken  home  by  illiterate 
farmhands  from  their  fieldwork,  in  such 
things  as  milk  and  pop  bottles.  Dr.  Cann 
points  out  something  else,  as  have  others. 
The  older  types  of  pesticides,  in  use  prior  to 
1945,  are  the  ones  most  often  fatally  misused; 
the  highly  toxic  short-term  materials  are  the 
second  most  subject  to  misuse.  Only  5  to 
12  percent — or  5  to  17  of  the  88  to  141  cases 
are  due  to  the  misuse  of  the  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons. Yet.  the  leaders  of  the  criticism 
against  modern  pesticides  repeatedly  urge 
restrictions  on  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
and  substitution  of  the  older  or  short-term 
materials.  They  urge  repeated  uses  of  short- 
term  chemicals,  apparently  not  caring  or 
knowing  such  practices  would  multiply  the 


hazards  of  storage  and  application,  both  to 
the  farmer  and  the  birds  in  his  fields. 

The  leaders  of  the  criticism  delight  in  dis- 
regarding the  concept  of  pharmacological  in- 
significance, determined  by  the  pharmacolo- 
gist and  toxlcologist.  to  ask  "How  can  we  be 
sure  they  are  right?"  They  delight  in  asking, 
how  can  we  be  absolutely  certain  that  per- 
mitted residues  may  not  someday  cause  this 
or  that — everything  from  dandruff  to  pos- 
sible genetic  effects  20  generations  from  now. 
They  forget  we  do  have  medical  proof  that 
pesticides  are  not  building  up  in  the  popu- 
lace. What  is  most  Important,  they  forget 
that  we  now  have  over  20  years  experience 
with  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  It  Is  a 
little  late  to  suggest  to  the  increasing  and 
healthier  population  that  permitted  residues 
were  unsafe,  that  the  pharmacologists  and 
toxicologlsts  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing  20  or  25  years  ago.  As  Dr.  Seevers,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Medical  School 
has  stated: 

"11  a  negative  experiment  on  man,  Involv- 
ing a  25-year  trial  in  a  whole  population 
(possibly  2.5  billion  man-years),  is  Ignored 
as  proof  of  nontoxicity,  what  conceivable  type 
of  evidence  could  a  pharmacologist  or  a  clini- 
cian present  •  •  •  to  be  utterly  and  com- 
pletely without  the  possibility  of  human 
Injury?" 

The  leaders  of  the  criticism  state  that  bird 
populations  have  been  decimated  by  modern 
pesticides;  they  know,  or  should  know,  the 
Audubon  counts  sho^v  dramatic  increases  in 
practically  all  bird  species  coincidental  with 
the  increased  use  of  modern  pesticides  •  •  • 
such  birds  as  robins,  flickers,  mourning  doves, 
cardinals,  good  species  as  well  as  destructive 
ones. 

Claims  were  made  that  the  heptachlor  fire 
ant  program  killed  quail,  yet  bag  limits  in- 
creased. Exhaustive  wildlife  studies,  made  at 
the  behest  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
such  as  Dewberry's  and  Murray's  were  buried. 
They  had  pointed  out  that  quail  populations 
Increased  where  the  fire  ant  was  controlled. 
Dewberry  emphasized  that  where  the  fire  ants 
were  not  controlled  they  swarmed  and  gorged 
on  the  pips  as  they  broke  through  their  shells. 
Last  September's  issue  of  Field  &  Stream 
illustrated  that  in  the  delta  where  pesticides 
are  most  heavily  used  there  has  been  a  wild- 
life population  explosion.  Pesticides  mean 
wildlife  cover  for  birds  in  those  areas  where 
formerly,  in  times  of  drought,  the  grasshop- 
per destroy.ed  unprotected  crops  leaving  no 
cover.  Farm  chemicals  and  eflSclencies  of  the 
past  20  years  have  returned  35  million  margi- 
nal acres  to  wildlife  habitat.  When  thfe 
farmer  plows  a  field  he  may  distiirb  the  rab- 
bit's nest.  When  he  sprays  some  chemicals 
at  some  concentrations  he  may  likewise  in- 
jure the  rabbit  or  bird  staying  in  .the  field; 
but  food  is  necessary  and  the  figures  show 
that  the  side  benefits  to  wildlife  outweigh 
the  damage.  Where  insecticides  are  xised 
there  are  fewer  ticks  to  bleed  wildlife. 

Despite  these  facts,  time  after  time « a 
natural  catastrophe,  such  as  western  duck 
disease,  which  has  periodically  killed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  waterfowl  for  at  least 
a  century,  is  told  by  ovu-  critics  as  being  a 
result  of  the  iise  of  pesticides.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  accusation,  because  It  is  Inflama- 
tory,  is  given  wide  circulation;  and  the  dis- 
proof, the  proof  of  the  true  cause,  given  little 
or  no  publicity.  You  heard  much  of  the 
Lower  Mlsslsslppi-Atchafalaya  Basin  fish  kill 
of  December  1963,  because  It  at  first  was  at- 
tributed to  pesticides,  even  though  the 
symptoms  were  wrong;  but  few  of  you  have 
heard  of  the  massive  fish  kill  in  the  same  area 
of  October  1964  many  times  larger.  You  did 
not  hear  about  it  because  everyone  recognized 
it  as  an  unfortvmate  aftermath  of  Hurricane 
Hilda.  She  had  fiushed  decayed  vegetation 
into  the  basin,  using  up  the  oxygen.  It  was 
brought  under  control  by  man  3  weeks  later 
by  opening  the  locks  at  Port  Allen  to  let  In 
better  water  from  the  Mississippi.    Wildlife 


can  be  saved  from  mai^y  diseases  and  natural 
catastrophies  If  better  efforts  are  made  to 
ascertain  and  correct  real  cavises.  False 
stories,  false  leads,  do  not  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  wildlife. 

The   leaders  of  the  criticism  have  seized 
upon  a  peculiarity  in  our  laws  to  cause  con- 
fusion and  it  has  caused  confusion  In  ad- 
ministration.    At  State  and  Federal  levels 
restrictions   have   been   placed   on   effective 
chemicals  admittedly  for  no  valid  reasons, 
but  because  of  this  confusion.    A  "zero"  or 
"no  residue"  of  a  chemical  is  not  defined. 
Zero  is  a  mathematical  concept.     Scientifi- 
cally, zero  does  not  exist;   it  is  merely  the 
lowest  level   at  which  the  best  instrument 
permits  you  to  measure.    Let  me  illustrate. 
Molecules  of  Cleopatra's  perfume  still  exist, 
but  we  cannot  detect  them,  so  we  say  they  - 
are  zero.    Tomorrow,  however,  we  may  have 
an    Instrument    to    measure    at    that   level. 
Shall  I  then  announce  that  I  found  traces 
of  Cleo's  perfume  on  every  married  man's 
lapel?     Should  my  meaningless  finding  en- 
title every  wife  to  a  divorce?     This  is  what 
has  been  happening  with  pesticides  as  we 
develop    more    sensitive    Instruments.     Al- 
though we  have  many  years'  proof  that  "zero" 
and  "no  residue"  as  determined  by  original 
methods  was  completely  protective  of  health, 
because  of  newer  instruments  the  rules  have 
changed.      Perfectly    good    milk    containing 
no  pharmacologicaHy  significant  residues  was 
dumi>ed.    It  took  an  act  of  Congress  to  reim- 
burse the  farmers.     The  j>csslblllty  of  error 
multiplies  as  sensitivity  increases.     It  took 
an  act  of  Congress  to  permit  reimbursement 
to  a  Colorado  spinach  grower,  whose  crop  had 
been  condemned  as  a  result  of   analytical 
error. 

Fortunately  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence Committee  Is  about  to  issue  its  report 
on  zero.  This  report  should  serve  as  a  basis 
for  reestablishing  a  reasohable  fraction  of 
pharmacological  insignificance  as  a  safety 
factor,  rather  than  mathematical  zero,  of 
which  it  has  been  said,  "mathematical  zero 
makes  no  more  sense  than  the  mathemati- 
cally correct  average  figure  which  'proves' 
every  female  in  the  country  is  a  little  bit 
pregnant." 

The  public  is  not  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  the  results  flowing  from  the  miscon- 
ception of  zero  and  that  purity  of  food  1« 
not  involved.  For  example,  at  this  moment, 
the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
nothing  to  effectively  control  the  wlreworm. 
This  means  the  end  of  root  crops  there,  if 
something  Is  not  soon  done.  You  can  talk 
about  sterilization,  repellants,  natural  pred- 
ators, bacterial  agents,  viruses,  and  many 
other  things  industry  and  others  are  re- 
searching, but  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  farmer 
and  the  American  public  to  suggest  that  we 
have  real  substitutes.  We  have  no  substi- 
tute to  control  the  wlreworm  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  because 
of  adverse  criticism,  restrictions  and  chang- 
ing concepts  of  zero,  less  is  being  accom- 
plished today  to  provide  the  farmer  with  new 
controls  than  was  the  case  10  years  ago. 

Repercussions  from  the  criticism  are  of 
even  greater  Importance  in  a  world  sense. 
Starvation,  malnutrition,  and  the  vector- 
borne  diseases,  throughout  the  course  of 
history,  have  accounted  for  such  a  toll  of 
human  lives,  the  slaughter  of  wars  Is  dimin- 
utive, by  comparison.  This  is  true  today. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  figured  that  more  than 
10,000  people  per  day  died  because  of  hunger 
and  starvation.  Today,  the  figure  is  great- 
er, for  the  world's  population  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  7,000  per  hour. 
The  population  Increase  Is  outgainlng  the 
rise  in  productivity.  Non-Communist  Asian 
countries  are  increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tion by  only  0.5  percent  against  a  pop- 
ulation Increase  of  2.4  percent.  As  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Ewell  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  has  said: 

"The   world   is   heading   for   the   greatest 
catastrophe  in  history — famine  for  himdredfl 
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of  millions  of  people.  Such  a  famine  will 
be  of  massive  proportions,  affecting  possibly 
billions  of  persons.  Not  only  will  the  coming 
famine  be  widespread,  but  it  will  be  per- 
sistent and  get  worse  year  by  year,  unless 
ways  and  means  are  soon  found  to  increase 
agricultural  production.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  sitting  In  rich,  comfortable,  overfed 
America,  to  realize  that  the  greatest  disaster 
in  history  is  just  around  tile  corner." 

Basic  foods  today  are  being  rationed  In 
India;  and  the  situation  Is  little  better  In 
primitive  areas  of  Latin  America,  where  we 
have  not  yet  helped  those  people  achieve 
something  approaching  modern  agriculture. 
Say  what  you  will  about  primitive  man's 
Itnowledge  of  nature,  it  is  axiomatic  that 
liand  tillage  creates  a  hand-to-mouth  exist- 
ence. 

Despite  these  harsh  facrts,  the  critics  of 
pesticides  point  to  our  siurplus  of  a  few 
grains  and  fibers  and  suggest  we  should  re- 
duce our  $6  billion  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  let  nature  take  its  course  in 
friendly  Asian  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. We  must  recogize  the  obvious  fact 
that  hungry  people  cannot  defend  individual 
freedoms  on  empty  stomachs  and  will  follow 
in  any  direction  where  there  is  a  promise  of 
food.  The  hungry  must  be  fed  to  have  the 
will  to  learn  to  count.  And  they  must  be 
able  to  count  before  they  can  practice  rhyth- 
mic birth  control;  and  they  must  prosper  be- 
fore they  can  afford  other  methods.  While 
we,  listening  to  the  criticism  of  false  proph- 
ets, enact  more  and  more  unnecessary  re- 
strictions, behind  the  Curtiin  frantic  efforts 
are  being  made  to  catch  up  and  exceed  us 
in  the  manufacture  of  flertilizers  and  in- 
secticides. In  the  past,  w«  have  been  looked 
up  to  by  undeveloped  nations.  Now  they 
are  beginning  to  see  that  we  are  going  in 
the  wrong  direction.  They  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  while  we  may  consider  a  resi- 
due safety  factor  of  100  as  a  minimum,  that 
the  problems  they  face  afllord  them  no  such 
luxury  and  that  a  safety  factor  of  25  may 
be  adequate.  In  view  of  their  problems  of 
insufficient  food,  they  are  right. 

Many  city  people  know  too  much  about 
farming  to  accept  the  critic's  picture  of  him 
as  a  lazy,  dumb,  tobacco-chewing  rube,  care- 
lessly poisoning  the  food  he  eats  as  well  as 
the  food  he  sells.  The  great  majority,  while 
not  understanding  our  control  laws,  know 
they  have  proven  protective.  We  know 
things  are  pretty  good  here  in  America,  al- 
though we  may  not  know  Just  how  good, 
compared  to  other  countries.  Many  sports- 
men recognize  that  the  critics  of  pesticides 
who  pretend  to  be  sportsmen  are  not,  when 
they  stamp  their  mall  with  the  slogan,  "pub- 
lic lands  open  to  shooting  are  essentially 
closed  to  the  public." 

Foresters  and  most  conservationists  realize 
that  insects  cause  seven  times  the  damage  to 
our  forests  caused  by  fire.  They  l:now  that 
something  is  wrong  when  forest  protection 
programs,  observed  and  approved  as  safe 
by  sportsmen  and  conservationists,  are  ter- 
minated, resulting  in  budworm  and  looper 
damage  to  our  national  parks  •  •  •  in  75,000 
additional  acres  denuded  by  the  gypsy  moth. 
Nevertheless,  too  many  people,  too  many  leg- 
islators, have  been  misled  and  confused  by 
the  critics  who  carefully  pretend  a  concern 
for  people,  wildlife  and  wilderness  areas,  but 
who  are  in  fact,  at  war  with  humanity.  The 
critics  are  not  concerned  If  the  horse  thief 
Is  shot,  but  they  express  great  concern  if  the 
coyote  or  chickenhawk  13  shot.  They  argue 
that  nature  uncontrolled  is  benign.  They 
spiritualize  and  paganize  each  natural  ob- 
ject. They  credit  primitive  man  with  a  mys- 
tic Ifnowledge  that  was  not  his;  they  point 
to  the  fact  the  American  Indian  used  fish, 
the  menhaden,  to  fertlliee  corn,  a  fish  still 
used  for  that  purpose.  However,  they  forget 
to  explain  that  the  Indian  method  of  pro- 
tecting corn  fields  from  the  grasshopper  did 
not  work.     It  was  an  interesting  method 


however,  one  you  might  like  to  suggest  to  the 
next  lady  who  urges  a  return  to  natural  con- 
trols. The  anthropologist  Schoolcraft  ob- 
served the  Indian  method  of  warding  off 
grasshoppers  was  to  have  an  Indian  maiden 
run  around  the  fields  at  night,  in  the  nude. 
Perhaps  the  thundering  crowd  following 
stomped  on  a  few. 

It  is  amazing  how  many  people  have  ac- 
cepted the  false  theory  that  nattire  is  benign 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  man  to  bend 
nature  to  prosper.  Of  course  there  Is  an 
Interplay  in  nature  and  we  seek  to  preserve 
and  promote  those  aspects  beneficial  to  man, 
and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter— the  ob- 
jective of  the  ecologist  is  to  promote  the 
Interplay  of  natural  forces  for  man's  benefit. 
When  somebody  proposes  to  you  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  benign  balance  of  na- 
ture, I  suggest  you  ask  him  how  it  protected 
the  dinosaur.  Man  is  not  gifted  with  the 
claws  and  power  of  the  wild  animals  that 
annually  kill  over  5,000  people  of  India.  He 
is  not  gifted  with  the  teeth  and  force  of  the 
crocodile,  which  alone  kills  over  1,000  an- 
nually in  Africa.  Only  man's  Intellect;  his 
ability  to  turn  natural  factors  to  his  bene- 
fit— account  for  his  survival. 

Those  who  propose  natural  balance,  In 
effect  are  proposing  that  man  not  use  his 
intellect,  but  that  he  subject  himself  to 
disease,  starvation,  and  extinction,  whether 
they  consciously  know  it  or  not.  This  would 
be  nature's  balance  if  man's  intellect  were 
not  used. 

In  two  scientific  publications  in  1964  space 
was  given  to  one  of  Miss  Carson's  so-called 
authorities,  to  lament  abundant  food,  bet- 
ter health,  and  fewer  wars.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  been  disappointed  by  lack  of  ac- 
ceptance of  his  theories  of  birth  control, 
wrote:  "We  have  removed  the  natural  checks 
and  balances  due  to  war  and  disease.  Dis- 
ease no  longer  wipes  out  children;  war  no 
longer  kills  off  the  warriors  and  civilian 
populations;  disease  no  longer  keeps  the  old 
from  getting  much  older"— and  he  placed  the 
"blame"  for  abundant  food  and  less  disease 
in  the  following  language : 

"I  refer  specifically  to  those  fields  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  (often  involving  more  of 
the  latter  than  the  former)  known  as' agri- 
culture, forestry,  horticultvu-e,  and  certain 
aspects  of  medicine." 

Does  any  moral  person  wish  to  foster  dis- 
ease and  reduce  crops  by  eliminating  pesti- 
cides? 

In  "Lost  Worlds,"  a  little  known  article  of 
Miss  Carson's  published  in  1949.  she  claimed 
and  blamed  the  same  damage  to  bird  life  she 
would  blame  on  pesticides  in  1962,  but  in  1949 
she  placed  the  blame  on  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic animals  per  se,  claiming:  "Upon  spe- 
cies after  species  of  island  life,  the  night  of 
extinction  has  fallen." 

Because  her  later  book  was  criticized  by 
Dr.  Darby  of  the  Vanderbilt  Medical  School 
and  by  Dr.  Baldwin  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  ridiculed  by  the  AMA,  in  a 
speech  December  5,  1962,  she  struck  back  by 
accusing  them,  together  with  the  scientists 
of  o\ir  land  grant  coUeges  and  Government 
control  officials  of  being  pm-chased  people — 
prostitutes  to  Indvistry.  She  stated  that  we 
are  no  differerrt  than  the  Russians,  that  we 
screen  scientific  information.    She  stated: 

"But  here  the  screening  of  basic  truths  is 
done  not  to  suit  any  party  line  but  to  ac- 
commodate the  short-term  gain  to  serve  the 
gods  of  profit  and  production." 

One  of  Miss  Carson's  last  writings,  pub- 
Ushed  posthumously,  was  the  foreword  to 
an  English  book  urging  atKJlition  of  vivisec- 
tion.  Listen  to  these  similar  lines : 

"The  modem  world  worships  the  gods  of 
quick  and  easy  profit  and  out  of  this  idoltry 
monstrous  evils  have  arisen." 

She  stated  that  she  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  book  "raises  the  question  of  how  far 


man  has  the  moral  right  to  go  in  his  domina- 
tion of  other  life,"  and  she  continued: 

"It  is  my  belief  that  man  will  never  be  at 
peace  with  his  own  kind  until  he  has  recog- 
nized the  Schweitzerlan  ethic  that  embraces 
decent  consideration  for  all  living  creatures." 
When  someone  tells  you  they  are  fearful 
for  man,  because  they  believe  pesticides  are 
inadequately  tested,  and  that  they  should 
be  subjected  to  greater  testing,  how  can  the 
same  person  repeatedly  argue  that  laboratory 
animals  should  not  be  used  to  prove  the 
safety  of  pesticides?  As  for  Dr.  Schweitzer's 
great  love  of  nature's  beings,  let  it  be  em- 
phasized that  h^  loves  man  more.  He  has 
been  known  to  step  aside  to  avoid  stepping 
on  a  bug,  but,  he  regularly  uses  insecticides 
in  his  hospital  where  the  safety  of  humans 
mtist  be  assured. 

There  are  so  few  medically  trained  men 
In  this  country  adhering  to  the  theories  of 
the  critics,  they  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  liand;  and  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  done  any  recognized  clinical  work 
to  prove  that  only  he  is  in  step.  The  two 
midwestem  doctors  who  appeared  before 
Senator  Ribicoff,  one  of  them  an  "authority" 
of  Miss  Carson's,  both  testified  that  their 
theories  were  not  clinically  proved  and  were 
not  shared  by  other  members  of  the  medical 
fraternity.  Both  expressed  a  low  opinion 
of  practically  everything  petroleum  derived 
and  one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  express 
negative  opinions  about  everything  synthetic 
including  gas  stoves,  wallpaper,  and  synthetic 
fibers.  Presumably,  he  is  one  of  the  few 
gentlemen  in  the  country  against  black 
nylons. 

Last  year  100,000  Houstonlans  became  in- 
fected with  encephalitis,  700  became  ill,  32 
died;  yet  there  were  no  infections  in  homes 
where  sprays  were  used.  The  citizens 
thought  it  was  about  time  to  start  a  mosquito 
abatement  program.  A  hearing  was  held,  and 
what  do  you  suppose?  The  same  two  doctors 
who  had  traveled  all  the  distance  to  Wash- 
ington from  the  Midwest  to  testify  against 
pesticides  before  Senator  Ribicoff,  traveled 
all  the  way  to  Ho\iston  to  talk  against  mos- 
quito abatement.  We  find  that  one  of  these 
"two  doctors  al«o  was  a  defense  witness  for 
Organic  Gardening,  when  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission 'filed  a  complaint  against  that 
publication  for  health  claims  in  its  adver- 
tising. 

It  Is  regretable  that,  In  our  attempt  to 
give  everyone  a  chance  to  be  heard,  we  re- 
peatedly offer  forums  to  a  handful  of  people 
to  spout  theories  predicated  on  no  scientific 
experimentation — theories  opposed  by  the 
great  knowledgeable  bodies  of  scientific  and 
medical  groups  •  •  »  theories  which.  If  fol- 
lowed, will  have  disastrous  consequences  for 
mankind — theories  to  be  parroted  by  many 
sincere  people  who  do  not  take  the  time  to 
read  all  the  vsTltings  of  these  people  to  learn 
all  of  the  connected  causes  they  espouse. 
Whether  these  leaders  of  pesticide  criticism 
know  it  or  not,  consciously  or  subconsciously, 
they  are  striking  out  against  mankind  be- 
cause they  feel  they  are  not  appreciated  by 
mankind.  They  do  not  wish  food  for  man. 
They  do  not  wish  to  conserve  wildlife  and 
wilderness  areas  for  man's  future  enjoyment. 
They  wish  nattu-e  to  be  promoted  at  man's 
expense. 

In  October  1963  this  philosophy  was  per- 
haps most  clearly  stated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  Illinois, 
an  action  group  of  groups,  which  asserts  It 
has  four  or  five  State  legislators  willing  to 
submit  any  bill  it  backs.  That  gentleman 
stated  that  it  was  admirable  for  primitive 
cultures  to  "resist  actions  which  would  make 
man  master  over  nature."  He  argued  that 
science  has  not  caused  man  to  progress.  He 
urged  that  the  word  "conservation"  be  de- 
fined as  a  philosophy  of  nonreslstance  to 
nature,  and  opined: 

"The  thoughtful  conservationist  •  •  • 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  a  relatively  new 
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line  of  thought  which  Is  now  taking  shape 
and  which.  I  believe,  holds  great  promise  for 
man  and  for  all  other  living  creatxires  who 
share  his  pilgrimage  In  time." 

He  concluded:  "With  the  passage  of  time 
we  will  understand  more  clearly  that  present 
belief-systems  such  as  Christianity,  Bud- 
dhism and  Marxism,  are  but  partial  systems, 
each  grasping  some  portion  of  truth  but  also 
containing  misconception  and  error — and 
unfit  to  guide  life  through  the  twisting  maze 
of  vast  future." 

If  you  feel  that  disease  is  a  blessing,  that 
starvation  is  a  blessing,  that  It  Is  a  curse  to 
pretest  chemicals  on  laboratory  rats;  If  you 
believe  subservience  to  natvire  should  be  sub- 
sltuted  for  the  precept  "good  will  toward 
men"  if  you  agree  with  all  this,  then  you 
win  believe  pesticides  are  a  curse.  ^ 

If  you  are  informed  and  for  mankind,  you 
will  know  pesticides  have  proven  a  blessing. 
There  is  an  obligation  on  everyone  inter- 
ested  in   public   health,   in   abundant  pure 
food  to  give  factual  information  to  the  many 
sincere  honest  people  who  have  been  misled 
by    the    misinformers.     You   will    find    that 
most  people  who  have  been  misled  are  sin- 
cere  although  you  may  find  a  few  who  are 
purposeful   critics  who   foment  controversy 
to  sell  natural  foods  at  unnatural  prices;  to 
increase  membership  in  antieverythlng  or- 
Kanizations.     You  may  run  into  some  who. 
as  Siemund  Freud  explained  in  "Totem  and 
Taboo-  are  neurotics,  driven  by  primitive, 
subcoAsclous  fears.    To  them,  what  they  fear 
and  imagine  Is  more  real  than  fact.     When 
you  give  such  people  book  and  page  of  fact 
they  will  accuse  you  of  having  bought  the 
facts    the  medical  profession,  and  the  sci- 
entific community.    The  great  majority  of 
those  who  have  been  misinformed,  however, 
really  do  not  know  that  bird  numbers  have 
been   Increasing.     They   do   not   know   that 
unnecessary   restrictions   have    been   placed 
on  the  farmer  which  prejudice  the  food  sup- 
ply    They  do  not  know  safe  means  of  forest 
protection  have   been  abandoned  and  that 
irreversible  damage  has  resulted.    They  do 
not  know  of,  and  they  certainly  will  not  ap- 
preciate, attempts  to  substitute  false  fears 
in  Houston  for  the  certainty  of  encephalitis. 
There   are   many    In   various   walks   of  life, 
some  in  State  and  National  legislative  halls, 
who  are  honestly  misinformed  but  want  to 
know  the  facts.    They  do  not  look  on  disease, 
starvation,  and  wars  as  desirable  natural  bal- 
ance     They  know  that  agriculture,  forestry, 
horticulture,  and  medicine  are  not  a  curse. 

Each  of  us  has  an  urgent  obligation  to 
make  the  true  facts  known,  lest  we  allow 
nature  soon  to  teach  us,  here  in  America,  the 
almost  forgotten  lessons  of  hunger  and  dis- 
ease The  time  is  shorter  than  you  think. 
The  most  optimistic  predictions  have  been 
that,  because  of  an  expected,  ever-increasing 
use  of  effective  pesticides,  the  American  food 
supply  wUl  be  abundant  until  1980  and 
thereafter  adequate,  although  decreasing  in 
meat  and  dairy  content.  No  such  optimistic 
prediction  Is  possible.  If  we  assume  that  the 
meaningless  restrictions  placed  on  soil  In- 
secticides win  continue.  If  those  meaning- 
less restrictions,  predicated  on  the  confusion 
about  zero,  are  not  soon  removed,  here  in 
America  we  shall  be  faced  with  the  food  prob- 
lems of  the  next  century  within  the  next  5 
to  7  years. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
47  years  ago  on  February  16.  1918,  Lith- 
uania gained  its  freedom  and  became  an 
independent  nation  after  years  of  domi- 
nation by  Russia.  Unfortunately,  her 
freedom  was  short  lived,  and  since  1940 
Lithuania  has  again  been  subservient  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Consequently,  this 
years'  anniversary  is  less  an  occasion  for 
celebration  than  a  reminder  that  a  coun- 


try long  dominated  by  another  nation 
and  unable  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom can.  when  given  the  opportunity, 
quickly  revert  to  an  earlier  freer  tradi- 
tion. 

Throughout  its  history,  Lithuania  has 
made  valuable  contributions  to-European 
civilization.     But  as  early  as  1795,  she 
began  to  experience  the  hardships  and 
injustices  of  foreign  domination.     She 
was    occupied    by    Soviet    Russia    until 
World  War  I,  at  which  time  Lithuania 
was  a  reluctant  host  to  invading  German 
armies  which  withdrew  only  when  de- 
feated by  the  Russians  in  1917.    In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Russian  revolution  of 
.that  year,  conditions  were  encouraging 
for  the  reestablishment  of  a  free  Lithu- 
ania;   and   on   February    16.    1918.   the 
Lithuanians  declared  their  independence. 
In  the  22  years  which  followed,  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  speech,  assem- 
bly, religion,   and  communication  were 
firmly  established.    Land  reform  and  in- 
dustrial reorganization  were  prominent 
reflections    of    this    democratic    spirit. 
There  was   unprecedented   progress   in 
educational  opportunities  and  in  social 
legislation  such  as  hour,  wage,  and  labor 
control.   Religious  unity  and  cultural  re- 
finements provided  further  elements  of 
strength  of  a  nation  that  held  personal 
and  national  freedom  in  high  esteem. 

Because  Lithuania  is  situated  in  an 
area  characterized  by  turbulence  and  ag- 
gression, it  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
for  the  desire  for  freedom  to  find  politi- 
cal expression.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
tenacity  of  its  national  ideals  and  the 
persistence  of  its  faith  that  tliis  small  na- 
tion was  able  to  sustain  22  constructive 
years  of  democratic  government. 

World  War  XI  brought  further  domina- 
tion, tyranny,  and  another  attempt  to 
destroy  Lithuania's  cherished  freedom. 
Under  pressure  she  submitted  a  request 
in  1940  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Along  with 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  she  remains'  in  this 
status  today. 

The  United  States  has  continually  re- 
fused to  recognize  Lithuania's  incorpo- 
ration into  the  Soviet  Union.  Because 
Americans  share  the  Lithuanian  faith  in 
the  democratic  tradition,  we  can  deeply 
appreciate  the  tragedy  of  this  country's 
present  domination. 

I  am  proud  that  many  American-Lith- 
uanians make  valuable  contributions  to 
the  progress  of  my  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  them 
and  their  fellow  Lithuanians  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversai-y  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  native  land  or  that  of 
their  ancestors. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  arrange  for  the 
Reverend  A.  Edward  Gradeck,  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  to  offer  the  opening  prayer 
in  the  Senate  today,  a  prayer  of  inspir- 
ing words  of  a  will  to  freedom  spoken  for 
enslaved  and  Imprisoned  Lithuanians 
and  for  those  who  continue  the  fight  for 
freedom  for  their  country  throughout 
the  world. 

Two  days  ago,  on  February  16, 
Lithuanians  marked  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  their  own  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. They  marked  it,  as  they 
have  in  the  years  since  their  country  was 


overrun  by  the  Communists  with  prayer, 
faith,  hope,  and  expressions  of  a  renewed 
determination  to  continue  the  struggle 
for  liberation  of  their  own  people  and 
those  of  other  captive  nations  from  the 
Communist  yoke. 

I  think  the  meaning  of  our  own  glori- 
ous Independence  Day  would  be 
diminished  if  we  did  not  join  with  these 
brave  and  gallant  people  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  freedom  they  have  so 
steadfastly  sought. 

This  occasion  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  us  of  the  perfidy  and 
treacherousness  of  International  Bol- 
shevism, of  the  immorality  of  a  regime 
that  moves  in  and  attempts  to  displace 
with  brutality  and  terror  the  rightful 
government  of  a  nation. 

The  story  of  the  recent  history  of 
Lithuania  Is  well  known,  but  it  bears  re- 
peating. After  many  years  of  domina- 
tion by  the  Germans  and  Czarist  Russia, 
Lithuania  enjoyed  a  brief  respite  from 
foreign  domination  when,  in  the  up- 
heaval following  World  War  I,  it  was  de- 
clared an  independent  nation  on  Feb- 
ruary 16. 1918,  and  Lithuania  then  set  up 
a  democratic  government. 

This  freedom  from  foreign  rule,  from 
oppression  and  subjugation  was  all  too 
short-lived.  Despite  earlier  pledges  by 
the  Soviets  to  respect  her  sovereign 
status  and  the  signing  of  a  formal  non- 
aggression  pact,  the  unholy  alliance  be- 
tween Hitler  and  Stalin  struck  Lithuania 
to  her  knees. 

In  its  familiar  fashion,  the  Kremlin 
first  forced  Lithuania  to  agree  to  a  mu- 
tual defense  treaty,  then  handed  the 
Lithuanian  Government  an  ultimatum, 
and  before  the  ultimatum  could  be  voted 
on,  the  Red  Army  marched  in  and  oc- 
cupied the  country.  Fraudulent  elec- 
tions were  held,  and  In  August  of  1940 
this  proud  country  was  declared  a  con- 
stitutional republic  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mass  executions,  deportations,  and 
brutal  killings  followed,  as  the  Soviets 
moved  to  wipe  out  all  opposing  voices. 
The  Iron  Curtain  was  rung  down  between 
Lithuania  and  the  free  world,  and  thus 
we  witnessed  the  tragic  death  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence. 

This  is  a  situation  these  proud  people 
do  not  accept,  nor  must  we.  We  must 
join  with  Lithuanians  and  other.^  in  our 
midst  from  captive  nations  to  help  them 
obtain  the  freedom  they  so  strongly  de- 
sire and  so  richly  deserve.  The  libera- 
tion of  these  lands  should  be  a  cardinal 
goal  of  our  diplomacy,  not  only  because 
this  is  right,  but  also  because  we  enhance 
our  own  freedom  when  we  assist  others 
who  seek  freedom. 

Through  the  years  of  subjugation,  the 
Lithuanians  have  climg  tenaciously  to 
their  national  identity  and  to  their  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  heritage.  Although 
we  are  removed  from  this  land  by  half  a 
world.  I  think  we  Teel  a  kinship  with 
these  heroic  people  because  their  beliefs, 
their  causes,  and  their  goals  are  so  simi- 
lar to  ours. 

Their  history  is  a  long  and  proud  one. 
At  one  time  Lithuania  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  countries  in  Europe. 
During  the  rule  of  King  Mindaugas  in 
the  13th  century,  and  that  of  the  legend- 
ary Grand  Dfcke  Vytauteas  in  the  15th 
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century,  this  country  was  enjoying  pros- 
perity and  cultural  advances  while  most 
of  Europe  was  still  living  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  interesting.  I  think,  that  the  Lith- 
uanians have  the  oldest  living  language 
m  all  of  Europe.  This  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  their  determination  to  preserve 
their  identity  and  their  culture  in  the 
face  of  domination  for  many  years  from 
both  sides. 

And  so.  in  thanking  Reverend  Gradeck 
for  his  appearance  and  for  his  prayer 
today,  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  somehow  will  get 
through  to  those  of  his  countrymen  who 
are  denied  communication  with  the  out- 
side; that  somehow  they  will  know  that 
we  are  with  them  in  spirit  as  they  con- 
tinue to  resist,  as  I  know  they  do,  for- 
eign oppression,  attempts  to  smother 
their  rich  heritage  and  national  con- 
sciousness, and  the  atheistic  programs 
designed  to  obliterate  all  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  and  replace  them  with  the 
sterile  ideology  of  communism. 

With  our  support  and  with  God's  help, 
the  Iron  Curtain  will  be  lifted  and  the 
brave  and  proud  people  of  Lithuania  will 
again  feel  the  sweet  breeeae  of  freedom. 
They  can  again  take  their  rightful  place 
in  the  family  of  free  nations — of  this 
I  am  certain. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  joined 
here  today  in  commemorating  the  valor 
and  determination  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania. 

This  is  a  brave  people,  ousted  from  its 
homeland  by  communistic  tyranny  and 
oppression.  We  can  learn  much  from 
the  courage  of  those  still  living  in 
Lithuania  and  from  those  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent.  We  can  learn  that 
communism  will  not  forever  be  permitted 
to  subjugate  that  nation.  And  we  can 
learn  that  tyranny  never  can  subjugate 
the  just  hopes  and  asQJirations  of  a 
valiant  nationality. 

I  salute,  upon  this  independence  day 
occasion,  the  nation  and  the  people  of 
Lithuania. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16  marked  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania.  Unlike 
our  Independence  Day,  it  is  not  an  occa- 
sion for  celebration.  For  Lithuania's  3 
million  people,  it  is  a  day  when  they  can 
recall  memories  of  their  nation's  two 
decades  of  freedom.  During  this  period, 
education  was  encouraged,  land  reform 
was  undertaken,  industry  and  commerce 
prospered,  and  cultural  activities  thrived. 
Even  under  Russia's  imperialism,  the 
mind  remains  free  from  invasion.  Such 
memories,  however,  offer  but  a  brief  re- 
pose from  the  realities  of  daily  life. 
It  Is  a  time  when  these  valiant  people 
can  hope  that  some  day,  somehow,  they 
will  be  returned  to  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

For  the  1  million  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  and  for  all  free  men 
eversrwhere,  it  is  an  occasion  to  assure 
our  Lithuanian  friends  that  we  have  not 
and  will  not  recognize  the  illegal  annexa- 
tion of  this  nation  by  Russia.  It  is  a  time 
to  assure  these  captive  people  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  theni. 


It  is  also  an  occasion  to  reopen  the 
pages  of  history  and  to  lay  bare  the  trail 
of  Soviet  aggression.  This  trail  is  re- 
plete with  instances  of  Soviet  brutality, 
of  Soviet  flagrant  disregard  of  treaties 
and  agreements,  and  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  unwilling  peoples. 

Some  would  covmsel  us  to  accept  these 
facts.  The  words  of  the  late  and  great 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  best  answered  this 
line  of  thought,  when  he  stated : 

One  cannot  accept  security  by  throwing 
small  nations  to  the  wolves. 

Truly,  Lithuania  is  within  the  iron  grip 
of  the  Russian  wolf. 

The  history  of  the  world  and.  particu- 
larly, the  history  of  this  courageous  na- 
tion are  moving  testimony  that  once  peo- 
ple taste  and  experience  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  the  days  of  dictatorship  become 
numbered.  Lithuania  has  suffered  un- 
der, and  has  overcome,  despotic  rule  in 
the  past.  We  pray  that  the  day  will 
hasten  when  Lithuania  will  once  again 
regain  her  independence. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  again  this 
year  we  have  the  honor  of  joining  the 
courageous  people  of  Lithuania  in  cele- 
brating the  47th  anniversary  of  their  all 
too  short-lived  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  foreign  subjugation.  Buffeted  back 
and  forth  between  one  outside  aggressor 
and  another,  the  proud  Lithuanians  have 
never  lost  sight  of  their  goal  or  faith  in 
their  country's  destiny.  How  many  other 
peoples  have  demonstrated  such  stout 
heart  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  ad- 
versity?       I 

It  is  only  fitting,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  commemorate  this  occasion  with  par- 
ticular solemnity,  for  Uving  within  our 
boundaries  is ,  the  largest  Lithuanian 
community  to  be  found  anywhere  outside 
their  native  land.  Within  my  owit  State 
of  Indiana  reside  more  than  5.000  persons 
of  immediate  Lithuanian  extraction.  We 
Hoosiers  prize  these  industrious,  honor- 
able, and  proud  people.  They  in  turn  re- 
joice in  a  freedom  which  is  denied  their 
brethren  in  Lithuania. 

Mr.  President,  in  1253.  the  Lithuanian 
Kingdom  was  founded.  In  1918  the  Lith- 
uanian Republic  declared  her  independ- 
ence. These  two  dates  are  among  the 
brightest  in  the  history  of  this  tiny  na- 
tion. We  look  forward  today  to  a  third 
date  which  we  hope  will  be  not  far  in  the 
future:  the  day  on  which  Lithuania  will 
again  regain  her  rightful  place  among 
the  free  and  sovereign  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
gallant  and  gifted  Lithuanians  had  a 
glorious  era  in  a  distant  past;  but  late 
in  the  18th  century  they  were  robbed  of 
their  freedom,  and  their  destiny  was 
placed  In  the  hands  of  Russia's  auto- 
cratic czars.  In  1917,  when  the  oppres- 
sive czarist  regime  was  shattered,  the 
Lithuanian  people  had  a  chance  to 
realize  their  centuries-old  dream;  and 
February  16.  1918.  they  proclaimed  their 
independence  and  established  their  own 
democratic  government.  In  the  midst 
of  multiple  handicaps  and  hardships, 
they  succeeded  in  working  their  way  out 
of  chaos  and  misery.  Soon  their  inde- 
pendence was  recognized  by  other  sov- 


ereign states;  and  thus,  once  again, 
Lithuania  became  part  of  the  world 
community  of  nations. 

For  about  two  decades,  during  the 
interwar  years,  through  sheer  hard 
work  and  tireless  industry,  the  coura- 
geous and  determined  Lithuanians  re- 
built their  war-torn  country.  In  time, 
they  made  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  progressive  democracies  in  north- 
eastern Europe,  and  they  enjoyed  their 
freedom  to  the  full.  But  the  turn  of  in- 
ternational politics,  over  which  they  had 
no  control,  threatened  their  independ- 
ence, and  even  their  existence  as  a  free 
people.  Unfortunately,  their  worst  ap- 
prehensions seemed  justified  when,  in 
1940,  they  were  treacherously  robbed  of 
their  freedom  by  the  Red  Army.  Lithu- 
ania lost  its  independence  as  the  coun- 
try was  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Its  people  became  restless  prisoners. 

During    the    last    war,    Lithuanians 
changed   their   detested   masters   more 
than  once.    After  enduring  the  Russian 
Communist  yoke  for  about  a  year,  the 
German  Nazis  occupied  the  country,  and 
held  it  for  more  than  2  years.    Finally, 
when   these   were   evicted  by   the   Red 
Army,  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Russians  returned;  and  to  this  day  they 
are  there,  ruling  over  Lithuania  with  an 
Iron  hand,  inflexible  in  its  ruthlessness 
and  cruel  eflBciency.    There  is  no  free- 
dom of  any  kind  in  the  country.    The 
unhappy  Lithuanians  are  sealed  off  from 
the  free  world;  and  only  in  recent  years 
a  few  visitors  from  the  free  West  have 
been  allowed  to  visit  the  covmtry.    But. 
despite  some  thawing  and  relaxation  re- 
cently, the  Lithuanian  people  still  suffer 
under  totalitarian  tyranny.    On  the  47th 
anniversary  of  their  independence,  they 
have  our  heartfelt  sympathy;   and  we 
ardently  hope  that  some  day  they  will 
have  their  reward  in  peace  and  freedom. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  in  the 
month  of  February,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  makes  Its  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  the  patriotic  shrine  of  Lithuania's 
unquenchable  torch  of  freedom. 

February  16,  1918,  marked  the  high 
hour  of  independence  for  that  land  of 
nearly  3  million  souls.  It  was  an  inde- 
pendence guaranteed  by  the  most  sol- 
emn treaties  and  pledges  ever  given  to  a 
smaller  neighbor  by  a  dominating  gov- 
ernment next  door. 

Lithuania  is  a  nation  than  which  no 
nation  in  Europe  is  older.  It  had  been 
the  buffer  state.  It  prevented  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Germans  from  the  west; 
and  it  protected  all  Europe  from  the 
raids  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars  from 
the  east. 

In  the  17th  century,  the  growing  power 
of  Russia  Impelled  Lithuania  and  Po- 
land to  link  forces  for  mutual  freedom. 
In  the  18th  century  Russia  would  not 
be  denied;  it  dominated  Lithuania.  But 
Lithuania  was  not  so  easily  enchained. 
Five  times  in  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
Lithuania  revolted  against  the  czars. 

America  was  the  gainer  for  the  Rus- 
sian oppression.  By  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, the  sons  and  daughters  of  Lithu- 
ania came  to  these  United  States  before 
World  War  I.    Our  Rhode  Island — just 
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like  many  other  States  of  this  land — 
cherishes  them  for  their  character,  cul- 
ture, and  loyalty.  The  Lithuanians  are 
good  neighbors — good  Americans. - 

We  rejoiced  with  our  Lithuanian 
friends  in  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence in  119 18.  We  sorrowed  with  them 
when  the  ruthless  Soviets  crushed  this 
brave  people. 

For  25  years  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  condemned  this  sup- 
pression of  Lithuanian  independence. 
For  25  years  we  have  maintained  diplo- 
matic relations  with  old  Lithuania. 

Whether  in  Lithuania  or  South  Viet- 
nam, we  shall  continue  to  oppose  terror- 
ism and  trespass  on  the  land  of  those 
who  want  to  be  free. 

Strong  as  we  are,  we  are  inspired  by 
the  example  of  Lithuania,  which  still  is 
resisting  Sovietization,  still  is  clinging 
to  the  old  faith  in  God.  and  still  is  look- 
ing toward,  and  laboring  for,  the  day 
when  the  land  of  their  deep  loyalty  will 
be  fully  free. 

Religion  still  survives;  and  the  Com- 
munists  have  found  no  way  to  destroy 
the  Lithuanian  belief  in  a  personal,  lov- 
ing God — just  as  the  Communists  can- 
not destroy  the  determination  of  the 
Lithuanians  that  their  land  will  one  day 
again  have  the  liberty  it  deserves. 

Let  us  continue  to  protest  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  free  people;  and  let  us  profit 
from  Lithuania's  experience.  Let  a  na- 
tion in  captivity  warn  us  against  com- 
placency, and  let  us  remember  that  our 
own  liberties  are  not  safe  so  long  as 
communism  feeds  on  little  nations  whose 
only  "sin"  is  that  they  are  small  and 
weak. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
the  47th  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian 
declaration  of  independence  that  we 
should  concern  ourselves  with  today. 
Ironically,  we  are  reminded  of  another 
anniversary — one  this  country  cannot 
and  will  not  ofncially  recognize,  but  one 
we  must  reluctantly  acknowledge — 
Lithuania's  25th  year  tmder  Communist 
domination. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  just  to  mark 
the  16th  day  of  February  as  an  observ- 
ance of  their  former  independence.  We 
should  need  no  reminders  that  this  free- 
dom, only  briefly  enjoyed,  has  been  stifled 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Lithuania  has  been  known  to  history 
since  1009.  Once  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent state,  they  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  development  of  European 
civilization.  But  history  also  records  the 
123  years  Lithuania  fought  Russian  sup- 
pression of  this  role. 

Little  comfort  can  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  Lithuanian  dream  of  free- 
dom has  not  dimmed  in  the  past  quarter 
century  of  Communist  rule.  In  that  time 
many  of  its  people  have  been  exiled  or 
perished.  But  to  the  3  million  Lithua- 
nians who  still  remain,  that  dream  was 
once  a  reality.  Hopefuly.  it  will  be  again. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
are  celebrating  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  It  is  one 
of  history's  most  tragic  ironies  that  the 
only  Lithuanians  who  can  freely  cele- 
brate thife  occasion  are  those  no  longer 
living  in  their  native  land.  The  iron 
legions  of  the  Red  army  now  hold  that 


proud  but  small  nation  in  tight  bondage 
to  the  totalitarian  dictatorship  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

After  over  a  century  of  domination  by 
czarist  Russia,  the  Lithuanian  people 
proclaimed  their  independence  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918  and,  along  with  their 
Baltic  neighbors,  Latna  and  Estonia, 
took  their  rightful  place  in  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  But  their  free- 
dom was  short  lived.  Two  decades  later 
the  new  imperialists  of  Red  Russia  sent 
their  armies  into  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia,  and  brutally  incorporated  these 
independent  nations  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  -. 

The  Soviets  have  tried  every  method 
to  wipe  out  the  patriotic  fervor  and  will 
for  freedom  of  these  heroic  peoples. 
Thousands  have  been  murdered.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  deported,  many  to 
suffer  the  inhumanity  and  starvation  of 
Soviet  slave  labor  camps.  '  But  their 
dedication  to  freedom  is  still  strong, 
their  patriotism  undiminished. 

Our  Government,  through  many  ad- 
ministrations, has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  just  aspirations  to  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
and.  indeed,  all  the  Captive  Nations  now 
suffering  the  various  forms  of  Soviet  im- 
perialistic domination.  We  must  never 
waver  in  that  support,  for  to  do  so  would 
be  to  break  faith  with  our  own  ideals  and 
aspirations. 

The  observance  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  a  good  occasion  for  all 
of  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
proposition  that  all  who  seek  freedom 
are  entitled  to  be  free. 

THE    RESTORATION    OF   LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  1918.  the  Lithuanian  nation 
declared  its  independence.  This  came 
after  123  years  of  struggling  with  the 
manacles  of  Russian  czarist  oppression. 
In  little  more  than  two  short  decades 
all  that  the  Lithuanians  had  so  relent- 
lessly worked  for  and  finally  won  was 
taken  from  them  when  a  new  form  of 
Russian  oppression,  this  one  guided  and 
controlled  by  Communist  overlords,  once 
again  settled  across  their  land. 

"Lithuania  has  been  known  to  history 
since  1009.  The  Lithuanians  are  a  gen- 
tle and  tolerant  people.  -  But  they  have 
strong  hearts  and  ample  courage.  Many 
times  over  the  past  few  centuries  they 
have  been  compelled  to  take  to  the  bat- 
tlefield to  defend  their  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. They  have  always  acquitted  them- 
selves with  honor.  They  have  shown 
they  can  walk  in  concord  with  free  and 
peace-loving  men. 

In  1940,  Lithuania  was  declared  by  the 
Communists  to  be  a  component  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  has 
never  recognized  this  forced  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Soviet  Union  of  Lithuania 
or  the  other  two  Baltic  states,  Estonia 
and  Latvia. 

In  1959,  in  a  statement  commemorat- 
ing the  41st  anniversay  of  the  declara- 
tions of  independence  of  the  Baltic 
States,  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  then 
our  courageous  Secretary  of  State,  said: 

We  wish  to  assure  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  once  more  that  they  are 
not     forgotten.    The     United     States     still 


aspires,  In  the  words  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
"To  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government 
restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  them." 

Secretary  Dulles  is  no  longer  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  oppose  Communist 
tyranny  and  aggression.  His  spirit  is. 
His  words,  deeds,  and  character  will  con- 
tinue to  inspire  us  to  new  levels  of  dedi- 
cation and  resolution  in  our  struggle  with 
communism.  His  remarks  regarding 
Lithuanian  independence  captured  the 
essence  of  what  our  policy  is  and  always 
will  be  as  respects  Soviet  subjugation  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  captive  nations. 
The  precise  path  to  independence  for 
the  captive  nations  is  dim.  But  time 
will  provide  new  illumination.  We  know 
that  someday  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  be  free. 

Mr.  President,  the  invocation  opening 
the  session  today  given  by  the  Reverend 
A.  Edward  Gradeck,  a  Lithuanian  chap- 
lain from  Waterbury,  Conn.,  was  very  fit- 
ting indeed  for  this  occasion  when  there 
is  commemorated  the  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Members  of  this  body 
are  indebted  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  assisting  in  arrange- 
ments for  Reverend  Gradeck's  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy]  is  unable  to  be 
here  today,  so- 1  would  like  to  read  his 
statement  on  Lithuanian  independence. 
Mr.  President,  47  years  ago  Lithu- 
ania gained  its  independence  after  a 
century-long  sti-uggle  against  Russian 
domination.  This  victory  brought  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  liberty  to  a  strong 
people  who  fought  with  conviction  and 
pride  to  overcome  the  oppression  of  the 
czarist  regimes. 

However,  in  1939  this  growing  demo- 
cratic country  fell  again  to  autocratic 
rule  through  Communist  aggression. 
This  was  followed  by  Nazi  occupation 
and  oppression,  and  finally  to  the  return 
of  Soviet  domination  and  suppression. 

Therefore,  for  the  almost  3  million 
Lithuanians  living  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, for  over  a  million  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent,  and  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  imprisoned  in  So- 
viet camps,  February  16  cannot  be  a  day 
so  much  of  celebration  as  it  is  a  day 
dedicated  to  the  spirit  and  hope  for  the 
return  of  freedom  to  Lithuania. 

Despite  their  adversities,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  never  lost  their  spirit 
and  hope  for  this  freedom.  It  is  there- 
fore most  appropriate  that  we  in  Con- 
gress, as  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  express  to  them  our  deep  admira- 
tion for  their  indomitable  spirit,  and  for 
their  Ideals  and  hopes  for  freedom  and 
independence. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
ago  a  gallant  and  oppressed  people  ob- 
served a  memorable  anniversary  marking 
47  years  since  the  proclaiming  of  Lithu- 
anian independence. 

February  16,  1918.  saw  the  beginning 
of  an  era  of  relative  stability  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation  which  for  centuries  had 
been  subjected  to  the  whims  of  rapacious 
rulers. 

It  was  a  joyous  occasion  47  years  ago, 
one  which  long  will  live  in  the  memories 
of  Lithuanians  everywhere. 
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But  this  period  of  independence  was 
not  to  endure.  A  scant  22  years  later  the 
countiT  was  seized  by  the  Russians  and 
then  invaded  and  occupied  by  Hitler's 
Nazis.  Since  World  War  II,  Lithuania 
once  again  has  been  under  the  heel  of 
the  Soviet  boot. 

Nevertheless,  the  desire  for  freedom 
and  for  the  basic  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment remain  strong  within  Lithuania 
and  among  their  countrymen  here  in  the 
united  States. 

I  want  to  pay  my  own  tribute  to  the 
perseverance  and  courage  of  these  sturdy 
people.  Their  determination  to  one  day 
throw  off  the  yoke  and  walk  with  head 
high,  free  and  independent  people,  can 
only  strengthen  our  own  resolve  to  help 
bring  this  about. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  two  paragraphs  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived last  week  from  a  man  who  ob- 
viously is  in  close  touch  with  his  fellow 
countrymen  and  who  said  he  wanted  to 
share  with  me  the  most  recenyiews  from 
Lithuania: 

The  Russian  occupation  forces  have  not 
softened.  Forcible  Russiflcation  continues. 
Greater  pressure  upon  teachers,  officials,  and 
Judges,  to  be  propagandists  for  godless 
atheism,  is  stressed.  Those  practicing  their 
faith  are  constantly  persecuted.  Lithuanian 
youth  is  still  being  drafted  for  labor  in 
Siberia.  Including  survivors  of  the  first  mass 
deportations,  these  new  trftnsportees  com- 
prise approximately  130,00(^  forcibly  exiled 
from  their  homeland. 

The  cross  which  the  Lithuanian  nation 
and  country  is  bearing  is  an  onerous  one. 
The  nation  does  not  stop  yearning  for  free- 
dom. In  spirit  it  is  wholeheartedly  with  the 
free  world.  It  hopes  that  by  its  own  efforts 
and  the  aid  of  its  good  frieiids  it  will  realize 
freedom  and  Justice  in  the  nfeor  future.  They 
have  no  desire  to  be  a  slave  of  Moscow,  but 
long  to  be  a  member  of  the  family  of  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  this  Senate  can- 
not turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  expressions  of 
hope  and  longing.  We  must  reaffirm 
our  friendship  and  sympathy  to  the 
Lithuanian  nation.  We  must  rededicate 
our  efforts  to  help  extend  the  blessing 
and  bounty  of  freedom  to  all  peoples  and 
more  especially  to  those  who,  like  the 
Lithuanians,  long  for  freedom  yet  are 
forcibly  denied  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President, 
Tuesday,  February  16,  was  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania. There  are  few  persons  of  Lith- 
uanian origin  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  all  New  Hampshire  citizens 
share  their  pride  and  their  sorrow  over 
the  history  and  present  ctatus  of  Lith- 
uania. 

The  imhappy  Lithuanians  have 
achieved  greatness  and  glory  in  their 
long  and  turbulent  history,  but  since  the 
late  18th  century  they  have  had  more 
than  their  share  of  difficulty  and  frus- 
tration. During  the  last  decade  of  that 
century  their  country  was  forcibly 
taken  over  by  czarist  Russia  and  re- 
mained part  of  the  Russian  empire  until 
its  breakup  in  1917.  "VMfhen  the  czarist 
regiine  was  overthrown  by  the  Russian 
revolution  in  1917,  the  Lithuanians  had 
the  chance  of  realizing  their  centuries- 
old  dream.  They  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence on  February  16,  1918,  and 
established  their  own  ^mocratic  gov- 


ernment. In  the  midst  of  innumerable 
handicaps  and  hardships,  they  worked 
their  way  out  of  chaos  and  uncertainty. 
In  due  time  their  independence  was  rec- 
ognized by  other  sovereign  governments, 
Lithuania  was  admitted  into  the  com- 
munity of  free  and  independent  nations, 
and  was  on  the  road  of  prosperity  and 
progress. 

For  about  two  decades,  during  the 
interwar  years,  these  sturdy  and  indus- 
trious people  rebuilt  their  war-ravaged 
country.  In  that  relatively  short  time 
Lithuania  became  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  advanced  democracies  in 
northeastern  Europe.  But  the  turn  of  in- 
ternational politics  over  which  they  had 
no  control  whatever  threatened  their 
independence  and  very  existence  as  free 
people.  By  mid-1940  their  worst  ap- 
prehensions were  justified  and  they  had 
lost  everything.  First  they  were  forced 
to  sign  a  nonaggression  pact  wath  the 
Soviet  Union  and  then  compelled  t^  al- 
low the  stationing  of  Soviet  forces  in 
their  country.  Finally  the  Red  army 
attacked  and  occupied  the  country,  pav- 
ing the  way  for  its  annexation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  July  of  1940. 

During  the  last  war  the  Lithuanians 
changed   their    detested   masters   more 
than  once.    For  more  than  2  years  they 
suffered  under  the  Nazis.     Toward  the 
end  of  the  war  the  Nazis  were  evicted, 
and  their  place  was  once  more  taken  by 
the  Communists.    They  have  been  there 
since  then.   Today  they  rule  over  Lithua- 
nia, and  impose  their  inflexible  rule  over 
the  people  of  the  counti-y  with  an  iron 
hand.   There  is  no  freedom  of  mbvement, 
of  speech,  or  of  expression  of  any  kind. 
Every  act  of  the  Lithuanian  citizen  is 
planned  according  to  Communist  line, 
.  their  behavior  is  constantly  watched,  and 
all  their  movements  are  directed  by  the 
minions  of  Communist  bosses.    The  un- 
happy Lithuanians  are  sealed  off  from 
the  free  world,  and  only  recently  visitors 
from  the  West  have  been  allowed,  under 
strict   Soviet   guidance,   to   see   certain 
showplaces  in  this  once  free   country. 
Tliere  the  people  still  suffer  under  totali- 
tarian tyranny,  and  they  still  yearn  for 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

On  the  47th  anniversary  celebration 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  we  ex- 
press our  profound  admiration  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  for  their  courage 
and  fortitude,  and  hope  that  they  will 
have  their  just  reward  in  freedom  and 
peace. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Lith- 
unania  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
steadfastness  and  courage  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  stand  up 
with  all  people  everywhere  to  commemo- 
rate the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence  which  took  place  this 
Tuesday,  February  16. 

Since  1944.  the  progressive  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Lithuanian  people  has 
been  subjected  to  the  ruthless  domina- 
tion and  oppression  of  Soviet  Russia. 
But  this  Injustice  and  suffering  laid  upon 
Lithuanians  in  violation  of  solemn 
treaties  and  agreements  has  not  de- 
stroyed their  innate  desire  to  live  as  free 
men,  to  govern  themselves,  to  determine 
their  own  course  in  history. 


Therefore,  it  is  essentially  the  xm- 
quenchable  spark  of  human  dignity  in 
all  Lithuanians  which  we  salute  today. 
It  is  the  hope  of  a  nation,  so  long  op- 
pressed, to  break  the  infamous  chains 
which  have  bound  it  to  an  unjust  aggres- 
sor, and  until  this  hope  is  realized,  we 
Americans  cannot  rest  content  if  we  are 
to  remain  true  to  our  traditions. 

Lithuania  has  placed  in  the  United 
States  a  faith  and  trust  which  we  must 
earn.  Only  when  she  can  speak  as  a  free 
nation  may  we  feel  that  her  esteem  has 
a  valid  foundation.  And  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  we  may  earn  her 
esteem,  and  that  is  by  keeping  alive  the 
hopes  of  liberation,  taking  advantage  of 
every  opportvmity  to  realize  those  hopes. 
We  must  set  an  example  among  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world,  as  Lithuania  has 
done  among  the  captive  nations.  We 
must  reaflBrm  our  stand  on  self-deter- 
mination. We  must  realize  that  the  price 
of  freedom  is  never  small,  that  the  price 
of  freedom  must  be  paid  if  the  people  of 
Lithuania  are  to  Uve  with  the  dignity 
and  respect  due  each  individual.  In 
short,  we  must  work  toward  the  eventual 
liberation  from  Russian  imperialism  of 
Lithuania  and  her  sister  nations.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  remain  a  leader  in 
the  contest  between  communism  and 
freedom,  it  must  as  a  nation  stand  up 
with  courage  and  firmness  and  condemn 
the  illegal  occupation  of  Lithuania  and 
all  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

As  we  celebrate  today  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic,  let  us 
reaffirm  our  dedication  and  commitment 
to  the  ideals  of  freedom  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded  and  extend  that 
pledge  to  work  toward  the  liberation  of 
Lithuania,  a  nation  deserving  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  all  nations 
everywhere. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Lithuanian-American 
Community  of  Colorado. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We,  American  citizens  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent, who  are  taxpayers  and  voters,  residing 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  met  in  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  American  Lithuanian  Com- 
munity of  the  U.S.A..  Colorado  area,  on  Janu- 
ary 9.  1965,  in  Golden,  Colo.,  did  make  and 
adopt  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  this  year  marks  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918,  a 
fact  which  was  recognized  by  all  free  nations 
including  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  in  violation 
of  all  its  solemn  treaties  and  agreements 
with  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  in  1940  In- 
vaded and  occupied  Lithuania  by  military 
force;  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  continues  this 
military  occupation  now  for  25  years,  and  is 
systematicaUy  carrying  out  a  planned  pro- 
gram of  annihilation  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion, and  by  various  means,  direct  and"  In- 
direct, is  trying  to  gain  recognition  of  Its 
illegal  colonialism;  and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  this  day  refuses  to 
recognize  the  Soviet  rule  in  Lithuania: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  bring  this  matter  t« 
the  attention  of  the  Senators  from  our  State 
and  Members  of  Congress  from  our  districts, 
urging  them,  as  our  elected  representatives. 
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to  do  everything  possible  toward  the  eventual 
abolition  of  this  slavery  of  modern  times  and 
the  restoration  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment of  Lithuania  and  other  captive  na- 
tions." 

Done  this  9th  day  of  January  1965. 
Bruno  Zaweckis, 

Meeting  Chairman. 
Joseph    Lataitis. 
Meeting  Secretary. 


TAX 


Mr. 


PROPOSED       $700       MILLION 
BREAK  FOR  BUSINESS 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     In  to- 
day's issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  I 
find  a  news  item  to  the  effect  that  busi- 
ness concerns  will  obtain  a  $700  million 
tax  break  this  year  through  the  easing  of 
the  loiles  pertaining  to  depreciation  de- 
ductions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  I  knew  nothing   about  the 
proposed  tax  break  until  I  read  about  it 
in  the  newspapers.    I  should  like  to  re- 
quest the  President  to  send  us  a  copy  of 
the  hearings  which  were  held  on  the  sub- 
ject.   I  assume  the  hearings  were  held 
in  the  White  House.     I  should  like  to 
know  who  testified  at  those  hearings.    I 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  hearings 
were  held  prior  to  the  election  or  since 
the  election.     I  wish  to  know  whether 
the  $700  million  tax  break  is  a  new  in- 
terpretation of  existing  law.     If  it  is,  I 
point  out  that  the  law  was  passed  in 
1962  and,  as  I  understand  it,  the  news 
item  would  suggest  that  the  law  has  been 
erroneously     interpreted     since     1962. 
Therefore,  if  there  has  been  a  reinter- 
^retation  issued  on  the  1962  law  I  see  no 
reason  why  businesses  that  would  obtain 
the   l^nefit  of   the  new   interpretation 
could  not  file  for  retroactive  benefits  for 
1962  and  subsequent  years.    If  this  new 
interpretation  is  the  law  it  has  been  the 
law  since  1962. 

Is  it  just  possible  that  this  is  in  reality 
a  phony,  reduction?  Should  the  an- 
nouncement more  properly  have  been 
labeled  a  correction  of  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation of  the  1962  law? 

I  recall  that  last  year,  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  H.\rtke1  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  liberalized  the 
depreciation  allowance.  Some  of  us 
supported  that  amendment,  and  I  am  still 
in  favor  of  more  liberal  depreciation 
schedules.  But  upon  the  administra- 
tion's insistence  and  with  their  deter- 
mined opposition  that  amendment  was 
rejected?;  However,  we  now  find  that 
what  was  then  proposed  is  being  done  by 
•  Executive  order — a  $700  million  tax  cut 
through  a  reinterpretation  of  the  law. 

Ours  is  a  Government  of  laws,  not  of 
men.  If  this  is  the  law  it  has  been  the 
law  since  1962.  The  Department  has  a 
moral  and  a  legal  obligation  to  reinter- 
pret the  law  and  administer  it  as  Con- 
gress intended. 

If  it  is  not  the  law  then  on  what  bast- 
was  this  decision  made?  It  is  time  to 
find  out  whether  Congress  is  to  make  the 
tax  laws  or  whether  they  are  to  be  made 
in  the  "White  House,  and  whether  reduc- 
tions are  being  passed  out  as  rewards  and 
being  held  back  as  penalties. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  concur  in 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams].  I  well  remember 
the  discussion  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  some  of  the  votes  taken  on 
this  very  subject.  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  if  the  decision  to  make  $700  million 
more  available  for  depreciation  under 
existing  laws  has  been  made  at  the  White 
House  or  somewhere  else,  corporations 
and  others  should  be  permitted  to  ask 
for  retroactive  tax  benefits. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  see  no 
basis  on  which  the  courts  could  rule 
otherwise.  Apparently  this  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  an  existing  law,  a  law  passed 
in  1962.  Unless  the  law  is  being  ad- 
ministered in  a  way  other  than  was  in- 
tended there  is  certainly  no  authority  to 
grant  the  proposed  tax  reduction  now. 

What  I  am  more  interested  in  is,  Are 
hearings  being  held  at  the  White  House, 
and  is  this  to  be  the  procedure  under  this 
administration?  In  the  future  where 
are  hearings  to  be  held?  At  the  White 
House  instead  of  in  Congress?  If  so, 
perhaps  much  time  can  be  saved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Businesses 
To  Get  $700  Million  Tax  Break  This  Year 
Through  Easing  of  Rules  on  Deprecia- 
tion Deductions,"  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  today,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Business  To  Get  $700  Million  Tax  Break 
This  Year  Through  Easing  of  Rules  on 
Depreciation  Deductions — Reserve  Ratio 
Tests  To  Be  Delayed  for  Mant  Firms — 
Details  Are  Due  Tomorrow 
Washington. — The  Johnepn  administra- 
tion Is  about  to  give  businesses  a  $700  mil- 
lion tax  break  for  1965. 

The  change  will  affect  the  amount  of  de- 
preciation deductions  many  businesses  are 
allowed  to  claim  ,in  calculating  taxable  In- 
come; these  deductions  are  designed  to  per- 
mit them  to  set  aside  money  for  replacing 
equipment  as  it  wears  out. 

The  administration  intends  to  ease  the 
impact  of  certain  "reserve  ratio"  tests  set 
forth  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  1962, 
when  it  revised  its  depreciation  rules  to  per- 
mit faster  writeoffs. 

These  tests,  designed  to  make  sure  busi- 
nesses don't  write  off  their  equipment  more 
rapidly  than  they  actually  replace  it.  were 
originally  to  be  enforced  starting  this  year, 
and  many  businesses  complained  the  tests 
would  boost  their  tax  burdens  In  1965  and 
later  years.  The  changes  about  to  be  an- 
nounced will  postpone  the  application  of 
the  new  tests  for  at  least  another  year  for 
most  of  the  businesses  claiming  difficulty, 
and  the  announcement  may  also  provide 
some  idea  of  the  new  rules  to  be  followed 
after   that. 

details  expected  tomorrow 
The  tax  benefit  in  later  years  would  de- 
pend on  details  of  the  permanent  solution 
to  the  business  complaints;  it  could  be  great- 
er or  less  than  this  year's  $700  million  break. 
The  Treasury  has  been  reviewing  the  entire 
problem  for  months,  and  some  liberalization 
had  been  expected.  The  $700  million  flgvu-e, 
however,  Is  somewhat  larger  than  antici- 
pated. 

President   Johnson   personally   announced 
the  good  news  in  a  luncheon  address  yester- 


day to  some  1,100  business  leaders  attending 
a  day-long  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  meeting.  The  Treasury  Department  is 
expected  to  spell  out  details  tomorrow. 

The  conference  board  worked  with  the 
Treasury  on  the  problem,  conducting  a  sur- 
vey of  how  the  reserve  ratio  tests  would  affect 
various  types  of  business.  "Your  work  has 
borne  fruit,"  Mr.  Johnson  declared.  "I  am 
able  to  tell  you  that  Treasury  will  shortly 
make  public  changes  in  the  depreciation  pro- 
cedure which  win  allow  business  to  receive 
this  year  more  than  $700  million  of  benefits 
that  would  have  been  lost  under  the  original 
guideline  procedure  of  the  1962  reform. 

"The  new  rules  will  further  encourage 
business  to  scrap  old  equipment  and  bring  In 
new^and  they  will  further  help  business 
to  cut  costs  but  to  raise  efficiency,  to  hold 
the  line  on  prices  but  to  keep  our  expansion 
going. 

basis  of  reserve  ratio  tests 

Treasury  officials  said  the  revenue  loss  of 
the  new  depreciation  rules  Is  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  Federal  budget  the  President 
sent  Congress  last  month,  which  calls  for 
receipts  of  $94.4  billion  and  outlays  of  $99.7 
billion  in  the  year  that  starts  July  1. 

Essentially,  the  reserve  ratio  tests  contain 
formulas  showing  typical  useful  lives  for 
equipment  used  In  various  lines  of  business. 
If  a  company  couldn't  show  that  its  equip- 
ment purchases  passed  the  tests,  it  wasn't 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  more  generous 
tax  writeoffs  put  into  effect  in   1962. 

The  tests  weren't  a  problem  until  now  be- 
cause of  the  Treasury's  3-year  "grace  pe- 
riod," during  which  business  taxpayers  could 
make  full  use  of  the  1962  liberalization  of 
depreciation  rules  without  having  to  prove 
that  they  were  actually  retiring  and  replac- 
ing equipment  as  fast  as  the  tests  stipulated. 

Treasury  men  have  explained  the  tests  are 
designed  to  encourage  businesses  to  modern- 
ize. Officials  have  said  the  present  form  of 
the  tests  threatened  particular  problems  for 
businesses  that  add  to  their  equipment  In 
spurts  rather  than  in  smooth  regular  in- 
stallments. Technical  problems  caused  by 
the  Inability  of  some  companies  to  match 
their  own  accounting  methods  with  Treasury 
procedures  were  another  difficulty. 

PLUGS  FOR  great  SOCIETY 

In  Congress  the  fight  against  the  Treas- 
ury's original  reserve  ratio  tests  has  been  led 
by  Senator  Hartke,  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 
Last  year  Senator  Hartke  tried  to  amend  the 
big  income  tax-cutting  bill  to  let  business- 
men continue  following  the  Treasury's  use- 
ful-life guidelines,  and  scrapping  the  reserve 
ratio  requirement.  His  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
This  year  the  Senator  refrained  from  rein- 
troducing his  amendment,  waiting  for  com- 
pletion of  a  Treasury  study.  He's  withhold- 
ing comment  on  the  plan  announced  yester- 
day until  he  gets  a  more  complete  technical 
explanation. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
is  a  nonprofit  organization  that  carries  on 
research  in  business  economics  and  manage- 
ment practices.  Yesterday's  session  was 
termed  a  Government-industry  conference, 
and  a  number  of  administration  officials  were 
there  to  plug  Great  Society  progarms  under 
their  jurisdiction.  These  included  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon,  Interior  Secretary  tJdall, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Averell  Harrlman, 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman,  and  Secre- 
tary Celebrezze  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Many  of  the  businessmen  who  were  at  the 
NICB  session  will  be  among  some  370  Indus- 
trial and  financial  leaders  invited  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  a  White  House  meeting 
today.  There  the  President  and  key  aids 
will  plead  for  voluntary  restraint  on  foreign 
loans  and  Investments  as  part  of  the  drive 
to  reduce  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
The  group  will  hear  general  pleas  from  Mr. 
Johnson,    Mr.    Dillon,    Commerce    Secretary 
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Connor,  and  others  at  the  White  House,  and 
then  divide  Into  two  groups  for  more  Inten- 
sive administration  Jawboning.  Business 
and  industry  leaders  will  go  to  the  Commerce 
Department,  banking  and  Insurance  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  Chairman  Roger 
M  Blough  gave  Mr.  Johnstm  a  cordial  intro- 
duction at  yesterday's  NICB  luncheon,  but 
the  businessmen  were  comparatively  unde- 
monstrative as  the  President  spoke.  The 
only  applause,  except  for  moderate  clapping 
at  the  end  of  the  speech,  came  at  the  very 
beginning  and  when  Mr.  Johnson  mentioned 
the  name  of  former  Pre$ldent  Elsenhower. 
Mr  Johnson  apologized  for  being  15  minutes 
late  by  explaining  he  had  been  lunching  with 
"one  of  the  great  leaders  of  our  time,  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower." 

PRICE   restraint   SOFT-PEDALED 

Mr.  Johnson  concentrated  on  urging  his 
business  audience  to  help  solve  social  as 
well  as  economic  problems.  He  soft-pedaled 
two  themes  he  had  been  expected  to  stress: 
Price  restraint  and  the  b^lance-of-payments 

help. 

The  closest  he  came  to  discussing  the  pay- 
ments problem  was  a  pledge  to  "keep  the 
dollar  sound  and  safe"  and  to  work  for  the 
success  of  tariff-cut  talks  with  Europe.  He 
made  only  one  possible  reference  to  the  need 
for  price  restraint,  calling  for  a  partnership 
for  prosperity  among  business,  labor,  and 
Government. 

"The  old  rhythm  of  receesions  cannot  again 
be  easily  excused  as  either  inevitable  or  un- 
avoidable," he  said.  "The  self-interest  of 
any  segment  cannot  again  be  Justly  raised 
above  the  responsible  self-restraint  of  all 
segments." 

Mr.  Johnson  reeled  off  statistics  of  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  past  4  years — since 
the  conference  board  held  a  similar  session 
with  Government  leaders  in  February  1961. 
'The  expansion  of  our  economy,"  he  said, 
"has  been  fueled  in  large  measure  by  acts 
lifting  off  the  burden  ot  obsolete  deprecia- 
tion schedules,  offering  Incentives  for  innova- 
tion and  modernization  or  our  enterprise,  and 
most  Importantly  by  actually  reducing  tax 
rates  In  order  to  Increase  private  demand. 

"We  shall  continue  an  this  course,"  he 
promised.  As  evidence  he  cited  the  forth- 
coming new  depreciation  procedures,  the  ad- 
ministration's promised  $1,750  million  excise 
tax  cut,  and  the  fact  that  "we  are  studying 
ways  to  lift  and  lighten  the  burden  of  archaic 
regulation  of  some  of  our  most  vital  Indus- 
tries." The  administration  has  called  for 
less  regulation  and  freer  competition  of  rail- 
roads, for  example. 


my  State  as  a  capable  and  imaginative 
administrator — a  Ph.  D.  with  a  practical 
bent.  A  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  has 
been  professor  of  economics  at  a  number 
of  outstanding  universities. 

In  his  16  months  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, he  has  created  an  atmosphere  of 
cooperation  between  the  Post  OfiBce  De- 
partment and  labor  and  business.  He 
has  moved  ahead  with  programs  designed 
to  cope  with  the  tremendous  workload  of 
2  billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year.  Public 
acceptance  of  the  ZIP  code  has  been 
greater  than  anticipated,  and  some 
49,000  heavy  mail  users  are  in  the  process 
of  converting  their  mailing  lists. 

Through  the  use  of  the  soon-to-be- 
introduced  optical  scanner,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  will  make  another 
breakthrough  in  its  long  series  of  mech- 
anization improvements.  Among  his 
other  achievements  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Dr.  Gronouski  has: 
Revitalized  parcel  post. 
Advocated  the  elimination  of  the  postal 
savings  system,  which  has  outgrown  its 
usefulness. 

Called  for  a  new  concept  of  mail  trans- 
portation, using  the  fastest  means 
possible. 

Set  as  the  Department's  goal  the  over- 
night delivery  of  all  first-class  mail  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 

I  am  proud  to  count  myself  a  close 
friend  and  admirer  of  Dr.  Gronouski.  He 
has  rendered  outstanding  service  in  the 
President's  Cabinet.  I  am  delighted  that 
President  Johnson  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
nominate him. 


RENOMINATION     OP    POSTMASTER 

GENERAL  JOHN  A.  GRONOUSKI.  OF 

WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronouski,  of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Gronouski 
originally  became  Postmaster  General  in 
September  1963,  following  the  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  his  nomination  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy.  He  has 
served  admirably  in  this  post  under  two 
administrations. 

We  who  knew  Dr.  Gronouski  as  tax 
commissioner  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
are  "not  surprised  at  the  outstanding 
record  he  has  achieved  as  administrator 
of  the  huge  Post  Office  Department.  He 
had  already  established  a  reputation  in 


THE  STUDY  OF  CONGRESS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.^  Mr.  President,  a 
man  with  whom  I  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated for  a  long  time,  Dr.  Ralph  K. 
Huitt,  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been 
made  the  chief  official  by  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  in  the  study  it  is  making  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  remarkable  study,  one 
about  which  I  think  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  much  interested  in  read- 
ing. 

Dr>  Huitt  is  a  practical,  sensitive  per- 
son, one  who  realizes  that  any  overall 
generalizations  about  Congress  or  any 
specific  recommendations  to  Congress 
might  not  be  so  useful  as  merely  to  make 
available  to  Congress  studies  by  the  most 
competent  scholars.  I  believe  this  con- 
cept of  Dr.  Huitt's  is  a  good  one  and  will 
•  be  helpfvQ. 

One  of  the  men  who  is  making  a  study 
under  Dr.  Huitt's  direction  is  a  distin- 
guished former  professor,  a  man  who  has 
achieved  degrees  at  the  University  of 
California  and  Harvard  University;  who 
has  taught  at  a  number  of  outstanding 
universities  in  the  Nation:  who  has 
worked  for  the  Treasury  Department; 
and  who  was  my  administrative  assist- 
ant until  the  end  of  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
biography  of  Dr.  Roy  E.  Moor,  who  is  one 
of  several  men  who  are  serving  with  Dr. 
Huitt  in  making  the  study  of  Congress. 
In  my  judgment  Dr.  Moor  is  as  bril- 
liant and  original  an  economist  as  I  have 


ever  known.  At  the  same  time  he  is  the 
kind  of  thoughtful.  reUable  scholar  whose 
work  can  be  completely  trusted. 
'  There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be,  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Roy  E.  Moor 
Dr.  Roy  E.  Moor  combines  in  an  unusual 
way  a  fine  academic  education  in  economics 
and  first  hand  experience  in  both  politics 
and  economics. 

He  was  born  in  California  and  attended 
the  public  schools  in  Los  Angeles.  He  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate  education  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
majoring  In  economics  and  receiving  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1948  and  his  master's 
degree  in  1949. 

He  received  his  doctorate  from  Harvard 
University  in  the  economic  department  In 
1958.  His  dissertation  topic  was  "Federal  In- 
come Taxation  of  Life  Insurance  Companies." 
Dr.  Moor  was  fiscal  economist  of  the  tax 
analysis  staff  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment In  1953-54  and  again  for  3  years  from 
1955  to  1958. 

He  has  taught  many  places.  Including  a 
year  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles;  3  years  at  Williams  College,  teach- 
ing public  finance,  fiscal  policy,  and  money 
and  banking  courses;  and  a  summer  at 
Princeton  University.  He  has  also  served  as 
a  consultant  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  as  a  Brookings 
research  professor.  He  was  a  fiscal  economist 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  from  1961 
to  1963  after  which  he  joined  our  stair  as 
administrative  assistant. 

Dr.  Moor  has  published  numerotis  scholarly 
articles  in  addition  to  the  studies  and  analy- 
$es  he  has  made  for  agencies  of  Congress  and 
the  administration.  His  study,  "The  Federal 
Budget  as  an  Economic  Document,"  which  he 
prepared  while  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Is  outstanding. 
'  For  the  study  of  Congress,  Dr.  Moor  is 
malting  a  study  of  the  politics  of  the  taxing 
and  appropriation  process.  The  combina- 
tion of  his  rigorous  training  as  an  economist 
With  his  experience  as  a  staff  member  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  our  crfBce  should  assure 
that  his  contribution  to  the  study  of  Con- 
gress will  be  sound  and  useful  in  every 
respect. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  add  a 
word  of  commendation  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Huitt.  I  have  known  him  for  some 
years.  He  was  engaged  in  YMCA  work 
in  my  hometown  in  the  1930's,  when  I 
was  a  teenager,  and  I  believe  he  had  a 
good  influence  on  me.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  commenda- 
tion of  Professor  Huitt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  who  is  himself  an  out- 
standing former  professor  and  political 
scientist.  His  endorsement  of  Dr.  Huitt 
means  a  great  deal. 


OUR     OVERINVOLVEMENT    IN     AF- 
RICA   AND    ASIA— COMMENT    BY 
SENATOR    DODD   ON   SPEECH  BY 
SENATOR  CHURCH 
Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield  5 

minutes   to   the   distinguished   Senator 

from  Cormecticut. 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  "Our  Overinvolvement 
in  Africa  and  A.'^ia." 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  for  the  feeling  which  I 
know  he  shares  with  others  that  we  are 
overextended-  and  overcommitted  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  world.  However,  I  dis- 
agree fundamentally  with  his  evaluation 
of  certain  aspects  of  world  affairs;  and 
I  also  believe  that  a  number  of  assertions 
which  he  makes  in  developing  his  hy- 
pothesis are  completely  contradicted  by 
the  facts. 

I  intend  to  reply  in  detail  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam in  a  speech  which  I  hope  to  deliver 
this  coming  Tuesday,  and  I  intend  to  deal 
with  the  other  aspects  of  his  presenta- 
tion at  an  early  date  thereafter. 

In  anticipation  of  my  reply  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam,  however,  there  is  one 
observation  which  I  think  it  important 
to  make  now.  The  Senator  has  urged 
that  we  enter  into  negotiations  now  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  the  Viet- 
namese war.  But  there  is  a  time  to  ne- 
gotiate and  a  time  not  to  negotiate.  To 
urge  that  we  enter  into  negotiations  now 
would  be  akin  to  urging  that  Churchill 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Germans 
at  the  time  of  Dunkirk  or  that  President 
Truman  enter  into  n^otiations  with  the 
Communists  when  we  stood  with  our 
backs  to  the  sea  in  the  Pu.san  perimeter. 
Such  negotiations  could  only  have  termi- 
nated in  total  surrender. 

I  do  not  think  the  position  of  the  free 
world  is  as  desperate  now  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  Dunkirk  or  Pusan.  And  I  am  also 
confident  that  if  we  show  the  same  will 
to  persevere  that  Britain  displayed  at 
the  time  of  Dunkirk  and  that  we  our- 
selves displayed  at  the  time  of  Pusan, 
and  if  we  refuse  to  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  despair,  a  time  will  ultimately  arrive 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  negotiate  in 
honor. 

In  addition,  I  feel  compelled  to  com- 
ment on  another  statement  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho — a  statement 
which  is  not  only  completely  contrary  to 
the  facts  but  which  I  consider  most  un- 
fortunate in  terms  of  its  impact  on 
American  interests  in  Africa. 

The  Senator  is  apparently  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  modest  assistance  which  we 
are  now  giving  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  the  Congo  to  help  them  resist 
the  pro-Communist  rebels  who  have  been 
operating  with  open  foreign  backing. 

Despite  the  massive  evidence  that  the 
rebellion  has  been  organized  and  master- 
minded by  the  Chinese  Communists;  de- 
spite the  long  party  line  record  of  Chris- 
tophe  Gbenye.  the  rebel  leader;  despite 
the  evidence  that  he  has  been  receiving 
funds  from  Communist  sources,  the  Sen- 
ator prefers  to  believe  that  the  rebel 
movement  is  not  really  Communist  in- 
spired, but  basically  African  nationalist. 
Also,  despite  the  large,  quantities  of 
Chinese  and  Soviet  arms  which  have 
been  captured  by  the  government  and 
put  on  display,  the  Senator  tells  us  that 
the  rebel  source  of  supply — Algeria  and 
Egypt — "would  seem   African   enough." 


The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  also 
deprecates  our  association  with  Tshombe. 
He  says: 

What  matters  is  how  the  Africans  see  him. 
And  African  animosity  toward  Tshombe  Is 
so  intense  that  he  is  even  barred  from  asso- 
ciating with  other  African  leaders,  having 
been  physically  excluded  from  their  meet- 
ings. To  them,  he  Is  the  .African  equivalent 
of  an  "Uncle  Tom."  a  puppet  of  the  Im- 
perialists who  uses  white  mercenaries  to  sub- 
due his  own  countrymen.  I  doubt  that 
Tshombe  will  even  win  African  acceptance. 
Our  Involvement  with  him  serves  only  to 
turn  the  tide  of  African  opinion  Increasingly 
against  us. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
propaganda  about  Tshombe  being  unac- 
ceptable to  other  Africaixs.  This  propa- 
ganda, however,  was  always  grossly 
exaggerated.  In  the  U.N.  debate,  for 
example,  the  representative  of  Nigeria 
made  an  impassioned  defense  of 
Tshombe.  By  itself,  this  should  have 
been  enough  to  demolish  the  charge  that 
Tshombe  is  unacceptable  to  Africans,  be- 
cause, populationwise.  Nigeria  and  the 
Congo  together  constitute  the  better  part 
of  Black  Africa. 

Conclusive  proof  of  the  untruthful- 
ness of  this  accusation  was  given  on 
February  12.  when  13  French-speaking 
African  states,  meeting  in  Mauritania, 
called  for  pan-African  support  for  Mr. 
Tshombe's  government.  The  13  African 
chiefs  of  state  said  that  they  "energeti- 
cally condemn  the  action  of  certain 
countries,  notably  Ghana,  which  harbor 
-agents  of  subversion  and  organized 
training  camps  on  their  territory." 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  the 
Picnch-speaking  countries,  Tshombe  can 
count  on  the  support  of  Nigeria  and 
l_,iberia.  while  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and 
Ethiopia  are  certainly  not  unfriendly. 
As  of  this  moment,  in  short.  Tshombe 
has  the  acceptance  or  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  African  nations. 

America  will  not  long  survive  as  a  free 
nation  if  we  permit  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  go  Communist.  Our  own  national  se- 
curity demands  that  we  draw  the  line 
against  Communist  expansion — in  Asia, 
in  Africa,  in  Latin  America,  and  in  Eu- 
rope. It  demands  that  we  give  assistance, 
as  we  have  done  ever  since  the  Truman 
doctrine,  to  all  those  nations,  large  and 
small,  who  are  fighting  to  protect  their 
independence  against  Communist  sub- 
version and  aggression. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  en- 
tire free  world  and  to  our  security  if 
the  Communists  were  ever  to  take  over 
the  whole  of  Africa.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  would  happen  if  they  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  Congo  under  their  control. 
The  United  States  is  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Tshombe  be- 
cause it  is  now  generally  realized  that 
Tshombe  may  well  be  the  only  Congolese 
who  has  the  combination  of  qualities 
jiecessary  to  save  his  country. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  I  had  some  sharp 
differences  over  th?  que.stion  of  the 
Congo  at  the  time  of  the  U.N.  military 
action  in  Katanga.  It  was  always  my 
regret  that  when  he  and  several  other 
Senators  visited  the  Congo  in  the  fall  of 
1960.  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
facts,  they  did  not  take  the  time  to  visit 


Elizabethville  and  to  meet  with  Pi-ime 
Minister  Tshombe.  I  feel  that  the  un- 
fortunate prejudice  which  he  still  dis- 
plays against  Prime  Minister  Tshombe 
stems  in  large  part  from  this  lack  of  per- 
sonal contact.  In  the  absence  of  such 
contact,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  inevita- 
bly believed  some  of  the  propaganda  di- 
rected against  Tshombe  during  this 
period  by  the  three  most  formidable 
propaganda  machines  in  the  world— the 
Communi.st  apparatus,  our  own  appa- 
ratus, and  the  U.N.  apparatus. 

I  hope  that  my  friend,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  will  consent  to  recon- 
sider his  position  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
I  have  here  presented  and  of  the  present 
situation  in  Africa.  I  know  that  many 
people  in  the  State  Department,  who  at 
one  time  shared  the  Senator's  personal 
prejudices  against  Tshombe,  have  com- 
pletely revised  their  estimate  of  him  as  a 
result  of  their  experience  with  Tshombe 
since  he  became  Prime  Minister. 

And  I  would  like  to  express  the  further 
hope  that  when  Prime  Minister  Tshombe 
visits  this  country,  as  he  is  no  doubt 
bound  to  do  at  some  future  date,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  will  meet  him 
with  an  open  mind  and  a  willingness  to 
reassess  his  position.  I  am  sure  that  his 
views  will  be  drastically  altered. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
his  kindness  in  yielding  to  permit  me  to 
make  this  statement. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     I   was    happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  yield  now  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

STRATEGY  IN  A  STRAITJACKET 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  most  powerful  editorial 
from  the  February  issue  of  Navy  maga- 
zine. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "Strategy  in  a 
Strait  jacket"  and  poses  some  provoca- 
tive questions  about  our  southeast  Asian 
policies.  It  points  out  that  the  American 
habit  of  landlubber  thinking  has  oper- 
ated to  restrict  utilization  of  the  sea- 
power  available  to  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  editorial  suggests  several  ways  in 
which  our  seapower  potential  in  the  area 
can  be  effectively  used  to  influence  the 
crucial  guerrilla  battle  on  the  land.  I 
commend  to  the  Senate  this  constructive 
criticism  of  our  Vietnam  operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEGY    in    a    STRAITJACKET 

A  British  Army  sergeant,  in  Singapore  for 
the  defense  of  Malaysia,  was  interviewed  re- 
cently by  an  American  reporter.  The  talk 
soon  turned  to  the  agonizing  war  In  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Tommy  put  a  question  of 
his  own: 

"Why  in  the  devil  don't  you  use  that 
mighty  7th  Fleet  of  yours?" 

The  question  Is  exceedingly  pertinent  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  it  is  being  asked  In 
the  highest  councils  of  the  Pentagon  and 
White  House.  To  be  sure,  some  units  of  the 
fleet  have  been  and  are  Involved  to  a  limited 
degree  In  the  war.  There  are  reconnaissance 
flights  by  carrier-based  planes  and  snooping 
by  our  submarines.  Destroyers  have  flred  at 
menacing  enemy  torpedo  boats  and  occasion- 
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ally  they  keep  tabs  on  the  flow  of  sea  traffic 
into  and  out  of  North  Vietnam. 

WE  CAN  DO  MOKE 

But  the  full  potential  of  the  fleet,  even  un-^ 
der  the  limitations  Imposed  Dy  current  Amer- 
ican policy,  is  not  being  employed.  Our  forces 
are  under  orders  not  to  risk  expansion  of  the 
war  by  attackinjj  North  VleUnam,  that  "privi- 
leged sanctuary"  which  has  been  the  arBenal, 
training  station,  and  mastermind  of  the  Com- 
munist Vietcoiig  insurf^cncy  In  South  Viet- 
nam. We  win  not  argue  ;he  sense  of  this  . 
restriction  here,  except  to  aiy  that  one  day— 
hopefully--we  will  realize  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  our  war. 

What  we  are  talking  about  and  what  the 
Tommy  meant,  of  course,  ia  the  U.S.  Navy's 
ability  to  Influence  the  land  battle.  South 
Vietnam  has  a  long  coastline,  and  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  control  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  it.  Also,  there  ^are  many  mles  of 
rivers  In  the  country.  We  ate  not  taklifc  full 
advantage  of  these  facts.  \ 

Why  Lsn't  the  enemy  coiitlnually  harassed 
from  the  sea  and  Inland  rlvtrs?  * 

Why  can't  the  fleet  and  jits  aircraft  strike 
at  targets  within  the  borders  of  our  South 
Vietnamese  ally  if  American  planes  can  bomb 
North  Vietnamese  Installations  In  Laos? 

Why  aren't  we  giving  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies  more  "on-thp-job  training"  In 
carrying  out  surprise  seab^eed  raids  against 
enemy  supply  depots,  conliriunlcatlons  cen- 
ters, and  other  targets?     ; 

Why  haven't  we  organiped  a  really  ade- 
quate river  force  for  offf^ilsive  operations? 
Why  don't  we  rush  the  production  of  new 
gunboats  which  have  been  designed  for 
this  tyije  warfare? 

Why  don't  wc  step  up  o^r  efforts  to  inter- 
cept Vletcong  Infiltrators  »nd  supplies  being 
moved  by  coastal  craft?     I 

The  failure  to  exploit  pur  seapower — di- 
rectly or  in  conjunction  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese— Is  a  probable  resxjilt  of  the  national 
habit  of  landlubber  thinking.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  a  Brltlslh  army  sergeant 
asked  why  we  were  not  u$lng  the  7th  Fleet. 
The  British,  an  Island  pqople.  have  always 
had  an  appreciation  of  ihe  capabilities  of 
seapower.  Such  a  quesHion  could  hardly 
have  come  from  an  American  Army  non- 
com— or  four-star  genera^,  for  that  matter. 
Unfortunately,  we  continue  to  accept  a  dis- 
credited theory,  advance^,  ironically,  by  a 
British  geographer — Sir  Halford  Mackinder. 
Ill  sort  of  Jingle  form,  it  $oes  like  this: 

"Who  rules  East  Europe  commands  the 
Heartland.  Who  rules  the  World  Island 
commands  the  World." 

Macklnder's  theory  was!  most  recently  up- 
set in  Korea  when  an  amphibious  landing  at 
Inchon,  spearheaded  by  thja  Marines,  reversed 
the  entire  course  of  thfl  war,  the  Korean 
Army  having  been,  for  alll  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, crushed.  Just  ap  it  made  South 
Korean  closer  to  the  United  States  than  to 
Communist  China  In  thesearly  1950's.  Amer- 
ican seapower  today  malqes  Saigon  closer  to 
Washington  than  to  PeiplMg. 

But  despite  the  IncltOn  demonstration 
that  the  maritime  nations  can  control  the 
rimlands  and  thus  contain  the  heartland 
powers,  the  Mackinder  theory  still  gener- 
ates fear-myths  which  hRve  placed  us  In  a 
strategy  straltjacket.  Oiie  is  that  we  must 
n^er  again  fight  a  land  war  in  Asia  lest  we 
be  swallowed  up  by  China's  limltlesss  hordes. 
Tills  together  with  our  repeated  pledge  that 
we  will  not  use  nuclear  vteapons  In  Asia  un- 
less they  are  first  used  against  us  has  severely 
restricted  our  flexibility.  We  must  do  noth- 
ing to  risk  escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam 
because  It  might  bring  the  Chinese  In.  The 
enemy,  of  course,  exploit$  this  fear  and  thus 
Is  able  to  keep  the  Initiative. 

U.S.    CHANCES     NEEDED 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  a  former  Chah:- 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  now 
American  Ambassador  to  Saigon,  has  been 
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the  master  military  strategist  behind  our 
Vietnam  policy  since  late  1961.  He  has 
worked  tirelessly,  and  with  the  best  Inten- 
tions, under  extraordinarily  difficult  condi- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  hard  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  war  has  been  going  badly 
and,  after  18  months  of  coups  and  semi- 
coups,  political  instability  In  Saigon  has 
never  been  greater.  Despite  huge  increases 
in  military  and  economic  aid  (now  $700  mil- 
lion a  year)  and  In  the  number  of  American 
advisers  (22,000)  on  duty  there,  victory  seems 
further  away  than  ever. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  told  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  about  60  days  before  the 
latter  was  deposed  and  murdered  that  It  was 
time  for  "changes  In  policy  and  perhaps  In 
personnel"  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. But  what  was  needed  then  and  Is 
desperately  needed  now  Is  a  change  In 
U.S.  "policy  and  perhaps  in  personnel." 
Whne  It  may  not  be  his  fault.  Taylor  does 
not  have  the  confidence  of  the  top  leaders  of 
two  of  the  most  powerful  elements  In  Viet- 
nam— the  armed  forces  and  the  Buddhist 
activists.  His  land-oriented  military  strategy 
has  not  produced  victory— in  fact,  the  guer- 
rillas control  more  than  half  the  country 
and  are  stronger  than  ever.  It  Is  time  for 
the  voices  of  seapower  to  be  heard — and 
heeded.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  the 
capabilities  to  make  a  more  significant  con- 
tribution In  Vietnam — today,  and  under  the 
restrictive  ground  rules  that  prevail. 

It  is  one  thing  to  shout  "patience"  when 
we  are  holding  our  own.  But  when  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  reads  "defeat."  vir- 
tue lies  m  impatience.  During  the  early, 
bitter  days  of  World  War  II,  a  poignant  ex- 
pression—"Too  little  and  too  late" — told 
why  the  battles  and  countries  were  being 
lost.  We  hope  that  It  will  not  be  our  epitaph 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 


JACK  FOXE 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  during 
our  congressional  recess,  there  passed  on, 
suddenly,  a  young  man  who  held  no  pub- 
lic office,  but  had  earned  the  prominence 
of  a  beloved  public  figure  ready  at  the 
call  of  every  pageant  and  public  cele- 
bration that  added  to  our  Washington 
scene. 

Jack  Foxe  was  no  stranger  "on  the 
Hill."  He  was  the  friend  and  faithful 
ally  of  many  of  us.  He  made  his  pro- 
fession of  the  theater  a  respected  image 
in  our  Capital ;  and  he  brought  to  us,  in 
person,  the  people  of  the  world  of  "make 
believe,"  and  made  them  our  friends. 

He  boasted  no  personal  fortune;  he 
had  no  patronage  to  bestow;  but  upon 
his  untimely  death  the  press  of  our  city 
was  moved  to  honest  praise  that  could 
be  the  envy  of  the  mightiest. 

I  truly  believe  that  such  a  man  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  history.  Those  of  us 
who  knew  him  were  the  better  for  the 
knowing;  and  all  of  us  can  be  inspired i)y 
a  recital  of  the  sincere  estimates  of  Jack 
Foxe,  who  was  so  fittingly  eulogized  by 
Father  Gilbert  Hartke,  O.P..  of  Cath- 
olic University,  as  "husband— father 
friend." 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tributes  by  James  O'Neill.  Jr., 
as  published  in  the  Washington  News; 
by  Richard  L.  Coe,  as  published  in  the 


Washington  Post;  and  by  Harry  MacAr- 
thur,  as  published  in  the  Washingtoa 
Evening  Star,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  Feb.  15, 

1965]    , 
A  Geeat  Loss:   Jack  Foxe  Will  Be  Sobelt 
Missed  in  Washington 
(By   James   O'Neill,  Jr.) 
When  one  of  the  great  ones  goes  there  is 
not  the  simple  ache  in  the  heart  which  one 
would  feel  for  a  lesser  being. 

There   Is,   rather,   a   dreadful,  frightening 
void,  a  lack  of  Eomethlng.  and  your  own  life 
the  more  vacant. 
Jack  Foxe  died. 

He  was  a  man  I  loved.  And  all  who  knew 
him  loved  him. 

He  was  a  true  professional,  and  this  Is  the 
very  top  of  the  ladder. 
He  had  no  peers. 

He  was  "honest;  he  was  so  loyal  you  could 
set  your  watch  by  him.  and  he  wore  a  smUe 
on  his  heart,  for  he  knew  better  than  most 
of  us  that  all  flesh  is  heir  to  fault  and  many 
men  are  little  men. 

PRESS  AGENT 

Jack  Foxe  was  a  movie  man.  He  was  a 
press  agent.  You  can  dress  that  word  up 
and  call  him  a  publicity  man  or  an  ad- 
vertising expert,  or  whatever  label  you  caxe 

to  give.  ^    ^       ,. 

But  he  was  a  press  agent,  the  finest  press 
agent  who  ever  had  to  put  up  with  actors, 
critics  and  film  company  executives. 

He  died  of  a  heart  attack,  at  Bowie  race 
track,  on  Saturday. 

Jack  Foxe  loved  four  things  above  all 
others.  His  lovely  wife.  Violet,  and  his  pretty 
15-year-old  daughter,  Patti  Gene,  first  of  all. 
Then  came  the  film  industry.  His  friends, 
and  they  were  legion,  moved  up  close  to 
movies  in  his  affections. 

And  then  the  races.  Jack  Foxe  was  not 
only  the  finest  press  agent  I  will  ever  know, 
he  was  the  finest  handlcapper  who  ever  read 
the  Morning  Telegraph. 

SCHOLARSHIP 


At  51.  and  born  in  New  York's  Hell's 
Kitchen.  Jack  Foxe  had  carved  his  own  niche 
In  the  world.  He  went  to  TownsendJIarris 
High  School  In  New  York  on  a  highly  com- 
petitive scholarship. 

But  an  affection  for  show  business  over- 
took him  and  on  graduation  he  came  to 
Baltimore  to  usher  in  a  theater. 

He  moved  rapidly  up  the  ladder  and  man- 
aged theaters  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  here. 
Under   the    guidance   of   the    late   Carter 
Barron.  Jack  Foxe  became  a  power  in  Loew's 
Theaters  and  with  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

He  became  Metro's  and  Loew's  "man  in 
Washington."  and  so  much  so  that  when  the 
divorcement  parted  the  two  companies  he 
was  spirited  to  New  York  to  work  solely  in  the 
Metro  vineyard.  A  spate  of  this  was  enough 
and  Jack  came  back  to  Washington  a  few 
years  ago. 

There  has  been  no  fete,  fiesta,  festival,  or 
civic  uproar  in  which  he  did  not  participate. 
A  member  of  the  National  Press  Club,  he 
was  constantly  laboring  in  behalf  of  its  mem- 
bers to  provide  the  finest  in  entertainment 
and  sound  counsel. 

No  cherry  blossom  festival,  inauguration, 
parade  or  hooraw  for  dignitaries,  from  Castro 
and  Klirushchev  to  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  was  complete  without  the  fine  baud 
of  Jack  Foxe,  the  Flack  De  Luxe. 
This  was  his  professional  side. 

HUMOR 

There   was   another.     It    was   the   quiet, 
gentle,    understanding   man.   with   a   grand 
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temper  to  be  loosed  on  miscreants,  and  a 
huge  sense  of  humor,  and  of  the  ridiculous. 
Nobody  ever  fooled  him.  No  one  ever  dared 
lie  to  him. 

He  was  vastly  admired  by  his  competitors 
and  there  is  not  a  newspaperman  in  Wash- 
ington who  did  not  care  for  this  wonderful, 
considerate,  generous,  capable,  outgoing 
human  being. 

I  have  known  Jack  Foxe  for  15  years  and 
he  was  my  friend.  You  can  count  friends  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.    He  was  my  thumb. 

There  is  much  more  to  tell,  but  It  is  per- 
sonal and  will  rest  with  me. 

I  shall  miss  him  fishing  on  the  hay,  or  at 
Redskins'  games  or  over  a  poker  table,  but 
his  gay  smile  and  unconquerable  spirit  will 
be  with  me  always. 

The  film  industry  is  poorer  for  his  death, 
and  so  am  I. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

One  on  the  Aisle:  Jack  Poxe 

(By  RichEird  L.  Coe) 

In  a  field  notorious  for  brass  knuckles, 
rhinoceros  skins,  and  Jangled  nerves.  Jack 
Foxe  was  conspicuously  a  gentleman. 

Associated  for  over  30  years  with  Loew's 
and  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  51 -year-old  Jack 
Foxe,  whose  funeral  will  be  held  today,  viewed 
the  wide,  tricky  field  of  public  relations  not 
as  a  day-to-day  Job  but  as  a  long-range  pro- 
fession. His  approach  to  his  work  could 
serve  as  a  guide  to  all  of  those  in  It. 

He  was,  for  instance,  no  space  grabber  but 
a  space  saver. 

His  rule  was  that  If  he  dldn't^believe  in  the 
value  of  a  story  or  personality,  he  didn't  push 
it.  He  informed  and  let  it  go  at  that.  He 
never  tried  to  achieve,  say,  a  story  on  the 
same  event  In  various  departments  of  a  pub- 
lication. 

When  it  came  to  something  he  was  inter- 
ested in,  he  kept  all  departments  briefed  on 
what  he  told  the  others  and  viewed  with  a 
sad  smile  the  greedy  efforts  of  competitors 
who  sometimes  guilefully  landed  four  sep- 
erate  stories  In  the  same  edition  about  the 
same  event.  This  kind  of  tricky  dealing,  he 
felt,  cheapened  his  work. 

The  result  was  that  what  Jack  Foxe  wanted. 
Jack  Foxe  got.  No  one  ever  was  embarrassed 
by  trusting  him. 

This  total  trustworthiness  is  the  mark  of  a 
triumphant  life. 

Because  he  was  quietly,  even  eflBciently 
gregarious,  I  don't  suppose  there  was  a  news- 
paperman in  this  newspaper-conscious  town 
who  didn't  know  and  respect  him.  The 
favors^  he  did  were  not  limited  to  his 
employers. 

From  the  days  when  the  late  Carter  Barron 
discovered  him  In  the  Loew  ranks,  Jack  Foxe 
was  a  part  of  every  public  gathering  Wash- 
ington has  known,  from  Inaugural  commit- 
tees to  do's  for  minor  visitors.  He  knew  and 
guided  film  stars  and  if  he  came  across  some 
organization  in  his  travels  that  he  thought 
merited  attention,  he  passed  the  word  that 
such  or  so  was  worth  pushing. 

Where  lesser  of  the  flack  breed  would  try 
and  often  succeed,  he  would  pause  to  antici- 
pate problems  and  by  doing  so  would  come 
up  with  a  legitimate  story.  He  was  rather 
surprised  when  a  Frederick  subdivision  ex- 
pressed interest  In  being  called  "Brlgadoon" 
and  when,  last  summer,  Debbie  Reynolds 
made  all  the  big  magazines  by  touring  in 
the  costumes  and  jewels  she  wore  for  "The 
Unslnkable  Molly  Brown,"  he  had  reason  to 
chuckle.  * 

Congressmen,  whose  lives  depend  on  their 
public  awareness,  trusted  his  requests  to 
them;  officers  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  flacks  are  highly  suspect,  gladly 
trusted  his  Judgment. 

It's  my  suspicion  that  this  meticulously 
efficient  fellow  with  an  invariably  genial 
grin  was  well  aware  of  this  exceptional  re- 


si>ect  with  which  he  was  regarded.  Being 
conscious  of  the  trust  he  had  earned,  he 
was  thorough  In  his  precautions  not  to  di- 
minish it. 

His  wife,  Violet,  and  daughter,  Patti  Gene, 
in  time  will  take  great  pride  in  this  career 
so  honorably  and  richly  lived. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  17,  1965] 

The  Passing  Show:   Goodby  to  Jack? — It 

Can't  Be  Said 

(By  Harry  Mac  Arthur) 

We  said  goodby  to  Jack  Foxe  yesterday 
and  I  would  have  been  happy  to  go  through 
a  lifetime  without  doing  that.  We  said 
goodby,  that  is,  to  that  part  of  him  which 
was  mortal. 

No  one  who  ever  knew  him  really  can  say 
goodby  to  him.  And  everyone  who  knew  him 
is  the  richer  for  having  known  him.  This 
Is  the  mark  of  a  man. 

His  good  humor  was  unfailing  when  lesser 
spirits  drooped.  He  never  was  asked  for 
anything  he  did  not  produce  If  It  were  hu- 
manly possible.  His  integrity  was  as  depend- 
able as  sunrise  and  sunset. 

As  a  press  agent  he  was  a  completely 
honest  and  honorable  man,  in  a  field  where 
there  are  a  few  who  lack  these  qualities. 
Whatever  Jack  told  you  about  a  motion  pic- 
ture was  sure  to  be  as  true  as  gospel.  Forced 
Into  a  position  where  he  had  shoddy  goods 
to  sell,  he  was  always  the  fljst  to  let  you 
know  how  shoddy. 

He  was  a  man  of  genuine  warmth.  As  a 
friend,  he  never  took  exception  to  a  carping 
critic's  views,  even  though  he  might  have 
felt  he  had  Just  been  kicked  in  the  teeth. 

He  was  a  giving,  not  a  taking  man.  No 
one  ever  sought  his  aid  in  vain,  whether  the 
cause  was  minor  or  of  presidential  gala  size. 
His  ire,  which  some  rarely  or  never  saw,  was 
reserved  for  the  dolts  of  the  world  who  con- 
tribute nothing  to  life  but  frustration. 

Look  not  for  solemnity  here,  however.  Jack 
never  would  have  put  up  with  that.  I  can 
hear  his  voice  on  the  telephone  now,  saying, 
"Oh,  brother.    How  maudlin  can  you  get?" 

The  other  night,  in  fact,  I  half  expected 
him  to  sit  up,  survey  the  multltudino\is 
flowers  banked  around  the  room  and  say, 
"Holy  mackerel.  What  did  I  do,  win  the 
Kentucky  Derby?" 

Jack  suffered  his  fatal  heart  attack,  as 
everyone  must  know,  while  enjoying  his  fa- 
vorite spectator  sport,  improving  the  breed  at 
Bowie.  The  flrst  thought  I  had  after  the 
Initial  shock  of  the  news  wore  off,  was  a 
fervent  hope  that  he  was  not  holding  a  win- 
ning ticket  at  the  time.  He  would  have 
been  terribly  unhappy  if  forced  to  depart 
without  cashing  it. 

He  would  have  been  a  happy  press  agent 
yesterday,  though.  His  last  audience,  at  the 
funeral  home,  was  an  SRO  crowd,  with  stand- 
ees overflowing  Into  the  lobby. 

Say  goodby  to  Jack  Foxe?    Never. 


NATIONAL  RECORDKEEPING 
MONTH 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I  speak 
In  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49, 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  month  of  April  in  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Recordkeeping  Month. 

There  is  more  to  this  resolution  than 
meets  the  eye.  The  success  of  arousing 
businessmen  in  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  better  recordkeeping,  through 
this  national  proclamation,  will  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  both  industry  and  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  fail- 
ure to  keep  proper  records  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  downfall  of  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
firms.  This  amounts  to  a  major  disaster. 
The  loss  in  jobs  and  in  personal  incomes 
and  the  loss  to  creditors  are  beyond  com- 
prehension. In  the  last  3  yea'rs,  close 
to  50,000  business  firms  have  shut  down. 
Close  to  one  quarter  of  a  million  persons 
lost  their  jobs,  and  well  over  $1.25  billion 
in  wages  never  got  into  their  pay  en- 
velopes. 

Judge  William  Clark,  Federal  district 
judge  in  New  Jersey,  put  it  in  this 
succinct  fashion : 

First.  At  least  three-quarters  of  the 
Nation's  bankruptcies  could  be  avoided. 

Second.  The  most  important  cause  of 
bankruptcy  is  the  failure  to  keep  proper 
books. 

Third.  Ninety  percent  of  the  failures 
studied  did  not  keep  proper  books. 

Better  recordkeeping  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  all  business  in  all  ways. 
Inevitably  it  would  be  a  tremendous  ben- 
efit to  the  Government,  whose  super- 
vision of  business  would  be  expedited  by 
this  efficiency. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
reap  a  harvest,  while  the  careful  citizen 
would  pay  only  his  fair  share  of  taxes. 
Tlie  Small  Business  Administration 
would  find  its  advantageous  services 
multiplied,  through  the  proper  record- 
keeping of  its  applicants. 

All  business  organizations  would  be  in- 
terested in  promoting  this  needed  con- 
cern for  proper  records — which,  as  an 
antibankruptcy   potion,   could   be   very 
•  valuable  in  our  war  on  poverty. 

Many  business  organizations  are  pre- 
pared to  get  behind  this  proclamation 
with  enthusiasm  and  the  enlistment  of 
their  own  resources.  In  this  project,  no 
one  can  lose,  and  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy can  be  advanced. 

Let  us  get  behind  this  commonsense 
project  for  our  common  economic 
security. 

MIGRATORY  AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  se- 
rious difficulties  are  in  store  for  us  in 
California,  Arizona,  and  other  States  in 
which  imported  labor  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  crops  planted  this  spring. 

I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry held  hearings  on  January  15  and  16 
on  the  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  imder  which  supplemen- 
tary foreign  workers  might  be  admitted 
to  this  country  to  meet  temporary  farm 
labor  needs.  No  legislation  is  proposed. 
The  purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to  ad- 
vise the  committee  and  the  Senate  of  the 
facts.  All  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
want  to  keep  themselves  advised  of  the 
situation  as  it  develops  and  assure  them- 
selves that  crops  are  not  lost  by  reason  of 
a  shortage  of  harvest  labor,  and  that 
jobs  both  on  the  farm  and  in  industry 
are  not  lost  by  r#Bon  of  a  reduction  in 
the  planting,  harvesting,  handling,  proc- 
essing, and  transporting  of  crops.  The 
testimony  at  the  hearings  was  conflict- 
ing, but  I  believe  that  the  hearings  will 
be  helpful  to  every  Senator  in  keeping 
abreast  of  this  situation.  The  hearings 
have  now  been  printed  and  are  available. 
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reason   POa   HEARINGS 

The  authority  for  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  under  Public  Law  78.  82d 
Congress,   expired    December   31,    1964. 
This  leaves  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Public  Law  414,  82d  Con- 
gress as  the  sole  authority  for  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  workers  to  the  United 
States  to  provide  supplementary  farm 
labor  when  such  labor  is  needed.     Sec- 
tion 101(a)  (15)  (H)(ii)   of  that  act  de- 
fines the  term  "nonimmigrant"  to  include 
a  nonresident  alien  coming  temporarily 
to  the  United  States  to  perform  tem- 
porary labor  for  which  capable  unem- 
ployed persons  cannot  be  found  in  this 
country.    Section  214 (c)  of  that  act  pro- 
vides for   the   admission   of   nonimmi- 
grants to  perform  such  work  upon  peti- 
tions containing  such  information  as  the 
Attorney   General   shall   prescribe   and 
after  consultation  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  appropriate  Government  agen- 
cies    The  Attorney  General,  by  regula- 
tion 8  CFR  214.2(h)  (2)  (ii) ,  has  required 
tliat  these  petitions  bear  a  U.S.  Employ- 
ment ServWS"  clearance  order  as  to  the 
nonavailabiUty  of  qualified  workers  in 
the  United  States  and  stating  that  USEb 
policies  have  been  observed. 

On  December  19,  1964,  foUowmg  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Labor  Department  m 
Washington,  D.C:  Miami,  Fla.;  Dallas, 
Tex  •  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  con- 
cluded December  9,  1964,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  amended  his  regulations  setting 
out  the  policies  under  which  such  a 
clearance  would  be  given.  As  amended, 
they  provide  that  before  a  need  for  for- 
eign workers  will  be  certified— 

First.  Certain  efforts  to  obtain  domes- 
tic workers  must  be  shown. 

Second.  There  must  be  a  showing  that 
employment  of  foreign  workers  will  not 
adversely  affect  wages  or  working  con- 
ditions of  domestic  workers. 

Third.  Employment  offered  domestic 
workers  must  provide — 

(A)  Wage  rates  not  leas  than  those  set 
out  in  schedule  A  during  January- 
March  1965— $0.90  to  $1.25  per  hour— 
and  not  less  than  those  set  out  in  sched- 
ule B  after  March  1965— $1.15  to  $1.40 
per  hour.  . 

(B)  A  written  contract  embodymg  at 
least  the  terms  and  conditions  offered 
Mexican  workers  under  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement  of  1951. 

(C)  Family  housing  where  feasible  and 
necessary;  and 

Fourth.  Transportation  costs  must  be 
borne  by  the  employer.  No  foreign 
worker  would  be  certified  for  employ- 
ment for  a  period  exceeding  120  days, 
nor  could  certification  be  made  to  permit 
any  employer  to  employ  foreign  workers 
for  more  than  120  days  per  year,  except 
in  specific  cases. 

These  regulations  apply  to  importa- 
tion of  offshore  workers  from  such  places 
as  Jamaica  and  the  British  West  Indies, 
who  have  been  imported  into  Florida 
and  other  eastern  States  in  the  past  im- 
der Public  Law  414,  «is  well  as  to  the 
importation  of  Mexicans  who  have  been 
coming  in  under  Public  Law  78. 

Following  the  issuance  of  these  regu- 
lations farmers  protested  that  they 
would  be  unable  under  the  regvdations 
to  obtain  adequate  labor  to  harvest  their 
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crops  and  would  suffer  great  losses 
thereby,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reduce  plantings  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty that  harvest  labor  would  be  avail- 
able, and  that  the  handling,  packing, 
processing,  transporting,  and  other  re- 
lated industries  and  the  workers  in  those 
industries  would  suffer  along  with  farm- 
ers and  farmworkers  as  a  result  of  the 
new  criteria. 

The   Senator   from   Oregon,    Senator 
Morse,  called  two  meetings  to  discuss  the 
situation  and  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  Senator  Hol- 
land, the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Senator 
Byrd,  and  the  Senator  from  California, 
Senator  Kuchel,  was  appointed  to  re- 
quest the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and 'forestry  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  subjeci  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Pursuant  to  this  request  the  committee 
held  hearings  on  January  15  and  16, 1964. 
No  legislative  proposals  were  before  the 
committee,  nor  was  it  contemplated  that 
any  legislation  might  be  developed  from 
the  hearings.    The  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ing was  to  determine  the  facts,  to  put  all 
agencies  involved  on  notice  of  those  facts, 
and   to   provide    assurance    that   those 
agencies  would  maintain  a  careful  watch 
on  the  situation  to  be  sure  that  crops 
v;ere  not  lost  because  of  a  lack  of  labor  to 
harvest  them.    The  committee  heard  all 
witnesses  who  wished  to  testify. 

GOVERNORS'   TELEGRAMS 

Prior  to  the  hearings,  I  sent  telegrams 
to  the  Governors  of  Texas,  Arizona, 
Florida,  and  California.  The  Governor 
of  California  replied  on  January  14  that 
as  of  that  date  the  labor  supply  was  gen- 
erally adequate,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  meet  farm  labor  needs 
with  domestic  workers.  The  Governor  of 
Florida  replied  that  it  was  imperative 
that  Florida  be  allowed  to  continue  to  im- 
port supplemental  foreign  workers.  The 
Governor  of  Arizona  replied  that  it  was 
too  early  for  him  to  form  an  inteUigent 
opinion. 

I  interpolate  at  this  point  to  say  that 
the  bracero  law  had  just  expired  on 
December  31  last  year.  Therefore,  the 
situation  in  California  was  not  too  bad. 
because  most  of  the  crops  at  that  time 
had  been  gathered  with  labor  brought 
in  under  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram. In  respect  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
labor  has  long  been  obtained  under  sec- 
tion 214  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  But  the  new  criterion 
placed  on  that  law  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  become  effective  January  1 
was  greatly  different  from  that  which 
had  been  in  effect  prior  to  that  date  and 
was  such  that  it  would  not  work. 

As  I  understand,  in  California  oranges 
are  gathered  more  or  less  on  a  piece- 
work basis.  The  criteria  provided  in 
the  Secretary  of  Labors  orders  would 
require  payment  of  at  least  $1.25  per 
hour  after  January  1,  and  at  least  $1.40 
per  hour  after  April  1,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  oranges  or  dates,  or  other 
produce,  gathered.  In  the  past  workers 
on  the  established  piece  rate  basis  have 
been  able  to  make  good  wages  by  working 
diligently.  Under  the  Secretary's  criteria 
they  will  be  able  to  make  fair  wages  with- 


out working  diligently  and  without  gath- 
ering much  produce. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor 
are  followed,  it  may  be  possible  that  the 
gathering  of  oranges  will  cost  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  it  does  now;  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  for  certain  other 
crops.  .„        , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will       j* 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  not  the  hear- 
ings show  conclusively  that  the  two  areas, 
in  California  and  Arizona  where  vegeta- 
bles were  being  gathered  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing  in  early  January  were  being 
supplied  in  adequate  quantity  with  the 
labor  which  was  brought  into  Arizona 
and  California  by  use  of  green  cards  un- 
der Public  Law  414;  that  they  came  to 
work  for  the  day  in  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia and  returned  to  Mexico  at  night? 
So  in  the  nearby  areas  of  California  and 
Arizona  adjoining  Mexico  there  was  no 
kind  of  difficulty  being  experienced  by 
the  California  producers ;  but  that  would 
not  apply  to  the  production  a  little  far- 
ther north. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.      That    is    correct. 
The  use   of  the  so-called   green  cards 
practically  makes  American  citizens  out 
of  the  Mexicans,  although  they  lived  in 
Mexico,  because  they  can  come  and  go 
at  will.    These  are  Mexicans  who  have 
been  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 
The  southern  sections  of  Arizona  and 
California  had  not  been  affected  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  by  the  changes  in 
the  Secretary's  criteria  for  admission  of 
temporary  workers  because  there  were 
then  an  adequate  number  of  green  card 
holders.    I  am  not  sure  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  that  same  situation  will 
prevail,  but  we  are  talking  about  labor 
that  will  be  needed  in  central  California, 
where  the  largest  crop  of  tomatoes  grown 
in  the  United  States  is  produced  and 
processed.    Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
growers  are  unable  to  obtain  assurances 
that  if.  as,  and  when  their  crops  are 
ready  for  harvest,  they  will  get  labor, 
the  prospects  are  that  the  number  of 
acres  to  be  produced  in  that  area  will  be 
seriously  curtailed.    We  have  heard  that 
some  of  the  factories  are  to  be  moved  to 
Mexico.    In  my  humble  judgment,  those 
who  will  suffer  will  be  the  people  in  Cali- 
fornia who  now  have  employment  in 
those  factories. 

The  bracero  law  was  to  apply  solely 
to  stoop  work.  It  was  never  intended  to 
and  did  not  apply  to  processing  or  manu- 
facturing, because  local  people  could 
be  obtained  to  operate  the  processing 

plants. 

If  I  am  to  understand  what  is  happen- 
ing now,  quite  a  number  of  farmers  and 
growers  in  California  will  not  grow  the 
quantity  of  tomatoes  necessary  to  supply 
the  factories.  If  that  happens,  those 
who  work  in  the  processing  plants  will 
find  themselves  without  jobs. 

That  is  why  the  situation  is  serious. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  should  make  it 
plain  and  certain  to  growers  that  if,  as. 
and  when  crops  that  are  to  be  planted 
become  mature  for  harvest,  a  sufficient 
number  of  stoop  laborers  will  be  able  to 
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come  into  the  country  should  it  be  nec- 
essary to  have  those  people  do  the  work. 

EMPLOYERS    OF    FARM    LABOR 

Witnesses  representing  employers  of 
agricultural  labor  objected  to  the  min- 
imum wage  and  free  transportation  pro- 
visions of  the  Secretary's  regulations, 
and  to  the  120-day  limit  on  employment 
of  supplemental  foreign  workers.  They 
also  questioned  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  minimum  wage  rates 
at  all.  As  all  of  us  know,  there  is  no 
law  prescribing  minimum  wages  for  ag- 
ricultural labor,  but  yet.  indirectly,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  fixed  these  min- 
imiim  wages.  They  pointed  out  that 
after  /fcril  1,  the  prescribed  minimum 
rates  would  represent  increases  of  40 
to  90  percent  over  the  1964  adverse 
effect  rates,  that  the  prescribed  mini- 
mums  had  to  be  paid  to  the  least 
efficient  worker  rather  than  to  the  aver- 
age worker,  and  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently high  to  destroy  the  incentive  of 
the  worker  under  the  piecework  wage 
system  to  do  more  than  a  minimal  job. 
They  contended  that  the  reduced  output 
per  worker  resulting  from  this  destruc- 
tion of  the  piecework  incentive  and  from 
the  employment  of  untrained  domestic 
workers,  coupled  with  the  higher  hourly 
rates  and  the  cost  involved  in  recruiting 
and  training  new  workers,  would  result 
in  excessive  costs  per  unit  of  output, 
higher  prices  for  consumers,  reduced 
production  in  this  country,  increased 
production  in  Mexico,  and  loss  of  jobs 
in  agriculture  and  the  industries  that 
serve  it  or  handle  and  transport  agri- 
cultui'al  products. 

They  described  the  extensive  recruit- 
ing and  training  programs  they  have  en- 
gaged in  and  are  currently  carrying  on 
to  obtain  domestic  workers,  and  the  lack 
of  success  which  has  accompanied  those 
programs.  In  area  after  area  they  de- 
scribed the  number  recruited  and  trans- 
ported to  work,  the  number  that  left 
without  working  or  after  1  day,  or  2 
days,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the 
job  after  a  short  period.  In  one  area, 
extensive  recruiting  efforts  had  resulted 
in  work  force  on  Januaiy  12  of  764 
when  the  need  was  for  1,300.  In  the 
Coachella  Valley,  it  was  testified  that  18 
to  20  men  were  picking  the  date  crop 
where  400  were  needed ;  and  that  if  work- 
ers were  not  found  soon  who  could  climb 
the  40-  to  52-foot  ladders  to  pollinate  the 
blossoms  there  would  be  no  1965  crop. 
Citrus  growers  in  Florida  advised  that 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  labor  at  the 
present  time,  that  there  is  currently 
spoilage  because  of  insufficient  pickers, 
and  that  more  spoilage  is  in  prospect  as 
harvesting  is  delayed.  One  producer  had 
already  lost  50.000  boxes  of  oranges. 
Another  Florida  producer  had  aban- 
doned 45  acres  of  celery  for  lack  of 
labor.  Delays  in  Florida  sugarcane 
harvest  caused  by  labor  shortages  are 
currently  resulting  in  a  slowdown  in  mill 
operation  and  will  result  in  lower  sugar 
recovery  at  the  end  of  the  crop  when 
higher  temperatures  and  rainfall  have 
taken  their  toll.  Heavy  rains  could  re- 
sult in  a  complete  loss  of  cane  where 
harvest  is  delayed. 

There  was  testimony  that  California 
tomato  growers  might  cut  their  acreage 


about  50  percent,  if  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  supplementary  foreign  labor. 
Similarly,  it  was  predicted  that  Yuma 
melon  growers  would  cut  production 
about  one-third,  if  harvest  labor  was  not 
assured.  Ohio  canners  are  said  to  be 
experiencing  difficulty  in  signing  up 
farmers  to  produce  tomatoes  because  of 
fears  that  harvest  workers  might  not  be 
available. 

If  foreign  labor  should  be  made  avail- 
able, the  employers  contended  that  the 
120-day  limit  was  unreasonable  and 
difficult.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
California  date  crop  needs  workers  for 
10  months,  so  that  the  120-day  rule 
would  mean  that  three  separate  crews 
would  have  to  be  recruited  and  trained. 
Florida  witnesses  testified  that  the  sugar- 
cane harvest  runs  2  months  longer  than 
120  days;  celery  harvest  needs  workers 
for  3  months  longer  than  this  limit- 
"  would  allow.  Workers  are  needed  in  the 
citrus  groves  for  180  to  210  days,  or 
longer. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee on  this  problem.  He  first  pointed 
out  that  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
him  rested  on  section  101(a)  (15)  (H)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  importation  of 
foreign  workers  for  temporary  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  only  if  un- 
employed persons  capable  of  performing 
such  labor  cannot  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  his  belief  that  with  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  slightly  under  4 
million  people,  there  is  a  reservoir  of 
available  labor  if  wages  and  working 
conditions  are  more  nearly  in  line  with 
American  standards. 

He  believes  that  his  regulations,  which 
now  provide  among  other  things  for  a 
minimum  wage  of  as  Jjigh  as  $1.25  an 
hour  in  some  areas,  and  which  will  pro- 
vide as  high  as  $1.40  per  hour,  will  be 
attractive  enough  to  induce  domestic 
laborers  to  meet  the  labor  needs  of  farms 
in  America. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  he  has 
no  general  authority  to  set  minimum 
wages  fof  domestic  workers.  However, 
he  contends  that,  under  Public  Law  414, 
lie  has  authority  to  set  conditions  which 
must  be  met  by  growers  with  respect 
to  domestic  workers  before  foreign  work- 
ers can  be  imported.  Therefore,  in  ef- 
fect, he  has  said  that  he  will  not  author- 
ize the  importation  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural workers  unless  growers  first  offer 
domestic  laborers  the  wages  and  other 
perquisites  outlined  earlier. 

He  told  the  committee  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  now  set  up  to  mo- 
bilize and  fill  labor  requirements  much 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  For  ex- 
ample, he  indicated  that  in  California 
there  is  now  instant  teletype  service  be- 
tween some  of  the  State  employment  of- 
fices, and  there  is  closer  cooperation  be- 
tv;een  one  State  and  another. 

He  said  that  in  California  there  is  not 
now  any  shortage  of  workers  for  agricul- 
ture, and  that  he  does  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  shortage  in  the  future.  He 
said  that  according  to  last  year's  figures 
agriculture  additionally  needs  only  the 


equivalent  of  50,000  to  75,000  man-years 
and  it  was  inconceivable  to  him  that  these 
jobs  cannot  be  filled  with  domestic 
workers. 

In  answer  to  my  specific  question  as  to 
whether  he  could  not  allow  employers  to 
pay  on  a  piecework  basis  without  setting 
a  per-hour  floor  under  the  piece  rates, 
the  Secretary  indicated  that  removal  of 
the  per-hour  floor  would  result  in  do- 
mestic workers  being  offered  less  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  attract  them  to  do 
agricultural  fieldwork  and  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  floor  should  be  removed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  reiterated  that 
agricultural  producers  are  allowed  to  pay 
v;hatever  rates  they  might  wish;  that 
he,  the  Secretary,  has  no  authority  to 
set  minimum  wages,  but  that  if  agri- 
cultural growers  wish  to  receive  im- 
ported labor  as  they  have  been  doing, 
they  would  be  required  to  offer  to  employ 
domestic  workers  at  the  rates  and  under 
the  conditions  he  has  established. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  basis  for 
establishing  the  hourly  rate  of  $1.40  for 
California  beginning  April  1,  the  Secre- 
tary indicated  that  he  took  into  account 
the  prevailing  agricultural  rate  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  about  $1.33,  and  the 
relationship  of  agricultural  rates  and 
manufacturing  rates  in  the  early  fifties 
as  compared  to  that  same  relationship 
today,  as  well  as  other  factors. 

In  response  to  questions  relating  to 
losses  because  of  the  shortage  of  agricul- 
tural labor,  thg  Secretary  indicated  that 
to  his  knowledge  no  substantial  losses 
could  be  attributed  purely  to  a  shortage 
of  labor,  and  that  there  is  and  will  be 
an  ample  supply  of  labor  if  reasonable 
wages,  as  outlined  in  his  regulations,  are 
offered  to  domestic  workers.  He  made  it 
clear  that  the  new  criteria  are  much  more 
stringent  than  those  applied  in  the  past 
under  Public  Law  414,  saying: 

I  have  made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
I  propose  to  do  more  on  the  part  of  this 
Government  about  unemployment  in  this 
country  than  has  been  done  before.  I  make 
no  bones  about  it. 

The  Secretai-y  assured  the  committee, 
however,  that  all  farm  labor  needs  would 
be  met,  saying : 

I  propose  to  stay  up  all  night  if  necessary 
repeatedly  to  see  to  It  that  If  there  Is  work 
available,  it  will  be  filled  and  there  will  be 
workers  for  it,  and  if  there  is  any  shortcom- 
ing on  that  point,  yes,  I  propose  to  lift  my 
hand. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
vised that  it  was  keeping  a  very  close 
watch  on  the  situation,  so  that  it  would 
be  apprised  in  advance  of  any  disloca- 
tions in  production  or  processing;  that, 
to  date,  its  reporting  units  knew  of  no 
loss  of  production  or  idle  milling  capac- 
ity directly  attributable  to  a  lack  of  farm 
labor;  and  that  current  acreages  and 
planting  intention  reports  do  not  indi- 
cate that  producers  anticipate  a  lack  of 
harvest  labor.  The  Department  advised 
that  it  would  look  into  reports  made  at 
the  hearings  of  crop  losses  due  to  labor 
shortages.  The  Department  also  filed  a 
study  as  to  the  potential  losses  which 
might  be  incurred  if  labor  could  not  be 
obtained  to  perform  the  work  done  in 
prior    years    by    foreign    supplemental 
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labor.  The  losses  in  sudo  a  situation 
would  be  considerable,  both  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  the  processing  and  service 
industries. 

LABOR    WITNESStS 

Witnesses  representing  labor  unions 
contended  that  there  was  no  lack  of  do- 
mestic workers;  that  the  admission  of 
foreign  supplemental  woriiers  would  be 
an  unwarranted  interference  in  the  bar- 
gaining process  between  employers  and 
domestic  workers;  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  Adverse  effect  regulations 
tended  to  put  a  ceiling  on  domestic 
wages.  They  quoted  news  articles  to  the 
effect  that  employers  failed  to  pick  up 
available  workers  in  the  numbers  and  at 
the  times  they  had  requested,  canceled 
orders  for  workers  after  the  workers 
were  en  route,  had  no  housing  available 
for  families,  paid  less  thjin  the  adverse 
effect  rate  set  by  the  regulations,  failed 
to  furnish  round-trip  trarisportation, 
and  otherwise  discouraged  domestic  ap- 
plicants. Despite  this,  it  was  alleged 
that  all  work  orders  were  being  filled  and 
many  applicants  were  actively  seeking 
farm  work. 

Labor  witnesses  further  testified  that 
many  workers  who  had  left  farms  from 
the  cities  in  fjast  years  were  available  to 
do  farm  work  at  fair  wages  and  condi- 
tions, and  that  they  would  do  any  work 
that  foreign  workers  would  do.  They 
contended  that  past  importation  of 
workers  had  deprived  domestic  workers 
of  work  in  the  packing  sheds  and  the 
fields,  and  had  disrupted  the  domestic 
farm  labor  force.  However,  they  as- 
sured the  committee  that  in  spite  of  this 
disruption  domestic  workers  could  be 
found  to  poUenize  the  dates  in  the 
Coachella  Valley,  to  climb  any  ladder,  or 
do  any  stoop  labor  that  a  foreign  worker 
would  be  willing  to  do.       i  | 

I  should  like  to  point!  out.  however, 
that  the  labor  witness  who  assured  the 
committee  that  domestic  workers  could 
be  found  to  pollenize  the  date  crop  sub- 
sequently advised  the  committee  that 
domestic  workers  were  not  available  for 
this  purpose. 

I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  his  testimony 
in  this  regard,  together  with  his  sub- 
sequent telegram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  and  telegram  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Excerpts  From  Hearings  our  Importation  op 
Foreign  AcRicuLTURAt  Workers 

PAGE    278 

Senator  Miller.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  availability  of  workers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  when  you  get  Inito  semantics  over 
that  word  "available" — available  at  what 
price  and  what  wage.  And  bo  what  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  witness  Is — let's  get  specific, 
let's  get  into  this  date  problem  out  there. 

In  the  testimony  that  we  received  from 
Mr.  Yost  this  morning,  on  page  2,  he  sets 
forth  the  scale  of  wages  tot  the  last  3  years, 
starting  with  1961,  going  through  1963.  For 
piclting  dates.  $1.53  an  hour  In  1963.  Bagging 
dates,  $1.40  an  hour.  And  for  tying  down, 
<1.40  an  hour. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  say  that  these 
100  men  who  are  temporaHly  laid  off  from 
packing  work  out  there  would  be  available 
to  carry  out  these  Jobs  at  taiose  wage  scales? 


Mr.  SmoNSON.  Right.  If  they  are  not 
working,  they  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
do  it.  And  It  doesn't  take  2  weeks,  to  pol- 
lenize dates,  to  learn  how  to  do  It.  You  can 
learn  how  In  5  minutes. 

Senator  Miller.  I  don't  know  what  the 
wage  scale  Is  for  pollenlzing  the  dates. 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  That  would  run  the  same, 
sir. 

•  *  •  *  • 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  I  don't  know  what  the 
problem  Is  there — with  the  exception  that  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  they  have  ample 
domestic  workers  In  order  to  do  the  work 
In  dates. 

And  I  am  very  much  interested  to  see  that 
dates  are  pollenlzed  because  this  means  em- 
ployment for  other  workers  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

I  would  be  the  first  one — as  I  said  before, 
If  this  could  not  be  proven,  I  would  be  the 
first  one  to  say  you  are  right  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

But  this  to  us  as  yet,  and  tovthe  proof 
that  the  Department  is  coming  up  with,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  ample  workers  for 
the  various  areas,  proves  there  Is  enough 
domestic  workers. 
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Huntington  Park,  Calif., 

January  25, 1965. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender^ 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Not  enough  domestic  workers  In  Indlo, 
Calif.,  to  handle  dates.  United  Packing- 
house, Food  &  Allied  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  sur- 
veyed the  area  January  17,  1965,  up  through 
January  23,  1965,  and  found  the  following 
conditions  to  exist:  (1)  No  available  do- 
mestic workers  for  date  crop;  (2)  migrant 
workers  working  in  carrots;  (3)  no  family 
housing  units  for  migrant  workers;  (4)  pay- 
check abuses  exist.  Improper  deductions  be- 
ing made  from  domestic  paychecks  In  area; 
(5)  constant  harassing  by  field  bosses  made 
against  those  working  In  dates  and  carrots 
to  discourage  their  continuing  to  work;  (6) 
$1.25  per  hour  Is  not  a  proper  wage  for  dates. 
In  view  of  the  above  I  suggest  the  following : 
(1)  Japanese  (414)  In  Orange  County  and 
San  Diego  be  shifted  to  Indlo  to  assure  Jobs 
for  the  600  members  of  our  union  engaged 
In  processing;  (2)  an  Immediate  Investiga- 
tion be  made  of  abuses;  (3)  minimum  rates 
be  established,  $2  per  hour  or  4  cents  per 
pound  for  picking  dates;  (4)  family  housing 
for  migrants'  families  be  established  in  the 
area. 

Bud  Simonson, 
District  Director,  District  No.  4,  United 
Packinghouse,  Food  &  Allied  Work- 
ers. AFL-CIO. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
furnished  to  me  by  Charles  A.  Boyle, 
administrator-director,  Arizona  State 
Employment  Division,  Employment  Secu- 
rity Commission  of  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
/ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
(February  17,  1965,  dictated  by  phone  from 

Phoenix] 
Statement  by  Charles  A.  Boyle,  Administra- 
tor-Director, Arizona  State  Employment 
Division,  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion OF  Arizona,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
It   Is   our   cturent    assumption   that   the 
spring  labor  peak  of  workers  needed  above 
those  who  live  locally  wlU  be  5.000,  if  the  fol- 
lowing assumptions  are  correct: 

1.  A  24-percent  reduction  In  lettuce  acre- 
age In  Maricopa  County. 


2.  A  10-percent  reduction  In  Yuma  County. 

3.  The  weather  is  normal.  If  vmseasonably 
hot  too  early,  demand  will  Increase.  If  cold, 
it  will  reduce. 

4.  Market  conditions  normal  for  the«prlng 
crop.  If  the  market  prices  are  high,  the  de- 
mand will  Increase. 

6.  The  wage  on  April  1  goes  to  $1.25  per 
hour  as  stated  previously  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  Increased  wage  will  encour- 
age additional  workers  to  return  to  farm- 
work. 

6.  Growers  are  able  to  purchase  labor-re- 
ducing machines  and  cooperate  wholeheart- 
edly with  recruitment  efforts.  We  have  been 
advised  that  additional  funds  will  be  allo- 
cated to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
used  in  an  intensive  recruitment  drive.  This 
will  add  approximately  14  positions  to  our 
farm,  staff.  We  have  no  factors  upon  which 
to  gage  a  shortage  figure  from  March  to  the 
end  of  June.  The  recruitment  drive  has  pro- 
duced a  labor  supply  and  demand  in  balance 
In  Yuma  County  In  January.  How  many 
additional  workers  we  can  recruit  at  the  $1.25 
per  hour  rate  with  the  additional  farm  staff 
is  problematical. 

OTHER  witnesses 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  oth- 
er witnesses  testified  as  to  the  plight  of 
the  Mexican-American  and  other  domes- 
tic farmworkers  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  reaching  quick  agreement  with 
Mexico,  should  the  importation  of  Mexi- 
can farmworkers  be  determined  neces- 


sary. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As  can  be  jseen  the  testimony  was  con- 
flicting and  inconclusive.  The  hearings 
were  held  just  2  weeks  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  dur- 
ing the  initial  period  of  adjustment  there 
should  be  conflicting  views  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  situation.  The  matter  is  an  im- 
portant one.  There  was  complete  agree- 
ment that  foreign  labor  should  not  be 
brought  in  to  deprive  qualified  domestic 
workers  of  the  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment at  fair  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. There  was  also  complete  agree- 
ment as  to  the  importance  to  farmers, 
workers,  consumers,  and  other  segments 
of  the  economy  that  there  be  labor  avail- 
able to  plant,  care  for,  and  harvest  the 
crops.  Farmers,  workers.  Government 
agencies,  and  other  interested  parties 
should  work  cooperatively  toward  this 
end,  so  that  farmers  will  be  assured  of 
being  able  to  plant  and  harvest  their 
crops,  workers  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  the  fields,  the  packing  sheds, 
and  the  processing,  transportation,  and 
other  industries  handling  commodities 
or  serving  agriculture,  and  the  needs  of 
the  country  will  be  served.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture have  heavy  responsibilities  to 
watch  the  situation  carefully,  and  ad- 
minister the  law  in  a  way  that  will  pro- 
tect and  benefit  the  interests  of  all  our 
people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  wishes  to  make 
a  brief  statement  at  this  time.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  him.  I  wish  to  get  into  the 
burden  of  my  own  presentation  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  but  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 
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Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  recent 
examples  of  Government  a«tion  to  in- 
crease farm  costs  has  been  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
which  must  bo  met  by  farmers  who  wish 
to  establish  eligibility  to  employ  farm- 
workers from  Mexico,  the  British  West 
Ylndies,  or  other  foreign  origins. 
\     Farmers  who  wish  to  establish  such 
eligibility  must  offer  "Continuously .  when- 
'^'ever  they  are  recruiting  domestic  work- 
ers, to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with 
each  such  domestic  worker,  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  farmer  promises  to 
pay  transportation,  housing,  and  occu- 
pational   Insurance    for    such   workers, 
without  charge  to  such  workers— plus  a 
wage  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
an  hourly  basis,  which  must  be  paid  to 
workers  on  a  price  rate  basis  no  matter 
how  little  they  produce. 

The  required  hourly  minimum  wage 
which  must  be  paid  varies  by  State  from 
$1  15  in  Texas  to  $1.40  in  California. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  from  20 
cents  to  55  cents  per  hour.  In  addition 
to  this  minimum  wage,  farmers  are  re- 
quired to  provide  without  charge  to  the 
worker,  transportation,  both  local,  and 
long  distance,  housing,  and  occupational 
insurance.  . 

I  do  not  recall  that  the  Congress  has 
ever  enacted  legislation  providing  for  a 
minimum  wage  for  farmworkers.  Yet 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  appears  to  have 
established  by  executive  decree  w-hat  the 
Congress  has  refused  to  provide  by  stat- 
utory enactment. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  that  what 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  required  is 
not  a  minimum  wage,  because  no  penalty 
is  imposed  on  those  who  do  not  pay  the 
prescribed  amounts.  The  only  sanction 
is  that  the  farmer  is  not  eligible  to  em- 
ploy foreign  workers.  But  those  farm- 
ers in  those  areas  who  grow  high-labor- 
requirement  crops  commonly  have  no 
alternative.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
Secretary's  ruling  is  exactly  the  same  as 
though  imposed  by  statute. 

Fortunately,  producers  of  some  crops 
have  made  great  strides  during  the  past 
2  or  3  years  toward  mechanizing  their 
operations.  Such  reduction  in  numbers 
of  workers  employed  have  been  made  in 
anticipation  that  the  Labor  Department 
and  the  Congress  were  taking  actions  to 
tighten  the  farm  labor  supply  situation. 
But  many  producers  of  many  other 
crops  have  not  been  fortunate  in  having 
comparable  new  technology  available  to 

them. 

In  the  case  of  many  high-labor-re- 
quirement crops,  the  increased  wage  re- 
quirement will  be  far-reaching. 

For  example,  I  doubt  that  U.S.  pro- 
ducers of  such  crops  as  pickles  and 
strawberries  can  compete  with  the  grow- 
ing pickle  and  strawberry  industries  of 
Mexico  when  they  have  to  pay  more  for 
1  hour  of  work  than  Mexican  employers 
pay  for  a  day.  The  production  of  such 
crops  as  lettuce  and  tomatoes  will  cer- 
tainly be  expanded  in  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  area. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  most  thorough 
and  detailed  analysis  of  the  present  bra- 


ccro  situation  as  printed  in  the  National 
Observer  of  February  15. 

ITicre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  Prom  the  National  Observer,  Feb.  15.  19651 
The    Braceros    Leave,    but    the    Prodlems 
Linger— A  Part  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
troversy: Flight  Pay  for  Date  Pickers? 
Thermal.   CALiF.--"Braceros."   they  called 
the  Mexicans  who  labored  In  the  West's  fertile 
valleys  and  on  Its  dusty  plains.    "People  who 
work  with  their  arms."  • 

The  braceros  have  vanished  now,  vanished 
south  of  the  border  to  Mexlcall  and  Hermo- 
sUlo  and  Chihuahua.  Like  the  gold  rush 
prospectors  and  the  restless  homesteaders, 
like  the  Chinese  coolies  who  built  the  great 
railroads,  and  like  the  Okies  of  the  depres- 
sion, the  braceros  have  made  their  mark  on 
the  American  West  and  disappeared.  No 
longer  agents  of  the  future,  they  have  be- 
come another  profile  of  the  past. 

Since  the  early  days  of  World  War  II,  the 
braceros  had  plucked  citrus  and  dug  for 
potatoes  under  Government  programs  per- 
mitting foreign  workers  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  temporary  farmwork.  At  one 
time  or  another  Mexicans.  Japanese,  Fili- 
pinos, and  British  West  Indians  worked  the 
soil  of  more  than  half  the  States.  The  aver- 
age foreign  farmworker  stayed  In  the  United 
States  for  3  months  and  carried  home  $175. 

THE     TRAUMATIC     AFTERMATH 

Congress  closed  the  border  December  31  by 
refusing  to  extend  the  bracero  legislation. 
But  though  the  braceros  have  gone,  the  bra- 
cero problem  lingers  In  a  traumatic  after- 
math. 

"Bracero  problem?  What  bracero  prob- 
lem?" snaps  a  California  dategrower  sar- 
castically. "We  have  no  bracero  problem  be- 
cause we  have  no  braceros." 

The  problem  Inflames  passions,  for  it 
touches  people.  It  touches  the  California 
dategrowers.  forced  to  pay  higher  wages  for 
less  experienced  laborers.  It  touches  the 
Navaho  In  Arizona,  rushed  from  his  reserva- 
tion to  help  harvest  a  lettuce  crop  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  It  touches  the  housewife  In 
Evanston,  111.,  who  may  pay  a  penny  or  two 
more  for  her  fruits  and  vegetables  if  the 
higher  wage  rates  prove  a  serious  squeeze  for 
the  farmer.  It  may  even  limit  the  menu  of 
the  restaurant  diner  In  New  York  City  If 
temporary  shortages  arise. 

A  Wyoming  farmer  considers  selling  his 
160.000  acres:  "Sure,  the  value  is  down.  But 
where  am  I  going  to  get  my  workers?"  A 
small  Florida  citrus  grower  worries  he  may 
lose  lemon  groves  It  took  him  years  to 
develop. 

AN  INVESTMENT  OF  A  LIFETIME 


Here  In  the  Coachella  Valley,  halfway  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  the  Arizona  border, 
a  Mexican-American  gazee  at  the  green  stuc- 
co barracks  of  the  austere  work  camp  he  op- 
erates and  wonders  what  will  happen  to  his 
Investment  of  a  lifetime.  "You  gotta  sand 
dunes,  hot  winds,  snakes,  when  you  come 
here  In  1920.  You  work  at  10  cents  an  hour, 
10  hours  a  day.     You  build  a  camp." 

But  the  camp  was  built  for  Mexicans; 
tortillas  are  served  beneath  a  photograph  of 
Mexican  President  Diaz  Ordaz  and  a  tiny  wall 
shrine  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  and 
scrawled  on  a  battered  door  In  the  Ill-kept 
barracks  are  the  words  "Favor  de  degar  dor- 
mlr  alagente"  ("Please  let  people  8le€p,'\ln 
misspelled  Spanish).  The  last  truckload  of 
disgruntled  American  workers,  recruited 
from  as  far  away  as  San  Francisco,  had 
pulled  away  and  headed  for  a  more  c€«nfort- 
able  work  camp  an  hour  earlier. 

The  world  the  braceros  left  behind  Is  a 
grotesque  world.  It  Is  a  world  of  economic 
Ironies,  an  atmosphere  of  half-truths  and 
untruths. 


In  CiUlfornla,  citrus  growers  send  out  an 
emergency  appeal  for  1,600  workers  at  a  time 
when  the  State  reports  that  30.000  farm- 
workers are  Idle.  Thousands  more  who  have 
left  the  farm  crowd  Into  Los  Angeles  while 
lemons  grow  too  large  on  Ventura  County 
trees. 

Labor  tmlons  and  church  groups  charge 
darkly  that  growers  may  let  their  crops  rot 
In  the  fields  "as  a  publicity  stunt."  but  pre- 
sent no  evidence  that  this  has  happened. 
Growers  complain  that  the  only  unemployed 
workers  available,  now  that  the  braceros  are 
gone,  are  "skid  row  characters  and  wlnos." 
but  ignore  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  at 
work  in  their  own  fields. 

State  lights  State.  Much  of  the  recruit- 
ing across  State  lines  is  above  suspicion; 
California  date  growers  went  all  the  way  to 
Alabama  to  recruit  among  Appalachla's  un- 
employed, and  Federal -State  recruitment 
teams  have  placed  idle  workers  from  Mis- 
souri in  citrus  groves  In  Florida.  But  a  Tex- 
as farmers'  organization  complains  that  12 
States  recruiting  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
are  raiding  a  fiu-m  labor  pool  of  about  60,- 
000  members  that  the  State's  farmers  have 
carefully  built  up.  "There's  a  terrific  amount 
of  cannibalism  going  on."  says  a  Rio  Grande 
Valley  farmer. 

Prophecies  of  disaster  flow  dally  from 
many  growers,  though  none  of  the  prophe- 
cies has  yet  been  fulfilled.  Despite  loud 
alarums  at  the  first  of  the  year,  lettuce 
growers  In  California's  Imperial  Valley  har- 
vested their  entire  crop.  The  early  and 
mldseason  harvesting  of  Florida  citrus  will 
be  completed  by  next  week  with  little  more 
than  the  usual  5  percent  loss;  Florida  found 
enough  workers  to  replace  British  West  In- 
dians to  harvest  5,500,000  boxes  of  citrus  the 
last  week  of  January,  the  largest  hanest 
In  a  week  In  3  years. 

The  alarums  have  Immunized  Labor  De- 
partment officials  charged  with  opening  the 
borders  to  a  temporary  return  of  braceros  if 
a  genuine  shortage  of  American  farmwork- 
ers develops. 

TURNED    BACKS    OF    60    WORKERS 

For  nearly  3  weeks,  California  date  grow- 
ers warned  that  they  face  imminent  loss  of 
next  year's  date  crop  unless  they  can  hire 
more  workers  to  pollinate  their  date  palms. 
Yet  last  week  they  chose  to  forfeit  the  use  of 
60  workers  provided  by  Government  recruit- 
ing teams  and  to  try  recruiting  on  their  own 
for  a  2-week  period.  The  Labor  Department 
had  told  them  they  must  pay  at  least  11.50 
an  hour — which  Labor  believes  would  pro- 
vide a  fair  test  of  the  availability  of  domes- 
tic workers  for  the  hazardous  work  50  feet 
above  the  ground— If  they  were  to  qualify 
later  for  emergency  Importation  of  braceros. 
The  Labor  Department  regarded  the  date 
growers'  decision  as  evidence  that  the  labor 
shortage  is  not  as  critical  as  the  growers  con- 
tend. "The  growers  admitted  they  screamed 
wolf  every  2  minutes  a  month  too  early,"  says 
a  Labor  official.  "Now  we're  not  quite  so 
willing  to  accept  every  word  they  say." 

The  growers  have  legitimate  fears,  of 
course.  To  get  the  grower's  viewpoint,  visit 
Elton  G.  Gebhardt.  president  of  the  Coa- 
chella Valley  Farmers  Association,  In  his  ply- 
wood-paneled office  beneath  the  towering 
palms  of  his  date  gardens. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  farmer  who  wouldn't 
rather  use  domestic  workers  If  they  have  the 
experience  and  willingness  to  work  that  the 
Mexicans  had."  says  Mr.  Gebhardt.  "In  fact. 
we'd  been  working  more  and  more  domestics 
In  every  year." 
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THE  DECLINE  IN  BRACERO  LABOR 

California,  once  far  below  Texas  In  the 
number  of  braceros  employed,  hired  two- 
thirds  of  the  178,000  braceros  who  workM 
In  the  United  States  last  year.  But  even  in 
California,  where  the  bracero  population  ww 
less  affected  by  mechanization  than  In  Texas. 
the  percentage  of  braceros  In  the  total  fa™ 


labor  force  has  been  declining— from  15  per- 
cent in  1957  to  9  percent  last  year. 

Efforts  to  recruit  American  workers  have 
hardly  produced  hordes  of  unemployed 
threatening  to  overrun  the  date  gardens.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  date  growers  sent  out  an 
appeal  for  400  workers,  Federal-State  recruit- 
ment teams  and  the  growprs  themselves  had 
recruited  only  146  men.  .Fewer  than  40  of 
these  are  still  on  the  Job.    | 

"We've  recruited  In  Oakland.  Stockton. 
Fresno.  Bakersfleld,  Los  Angeles,  and  Impe- 
rial Valley — even  Alabama."  says  the  tall, 
husky  Mr.  Gebhardt.  When  Alabama  last 
October  indicated  It  had  several  hundred 
unemployed  men  Interested  in  picking  dates, 
the  Coachella  Valley  growers  sent  three  rep- 
resentatives to  Alabama  to  describe  the  work 
and  point  out  the  danger^.  "They  screened 
them  down  to  56  men."  »»ys  Mr.  Gebhardt, 
"and  we  made  arrangements  for  their  trans- 
portation. Twenty-six  arrived,  and  not  a 
one  lasted  more  than  2  weeks.  They  Just 
didn't  want  to  work." 

THE    FAILURES    tW    LIFE 

He  puffs  on  a  long  clgaii.  "The  people  you 
get  on  these  recruitment  drives  are  the  fail- 
ures of  life.  They  give  you  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cuses why  they've  failed,  but  they've  failed. 
You  try  to  build  a  stable  labor  force,  but 
what's  the  future  In  It?  They  stay  a  few 
weeks  and  move  on." 

Wouldn't  better  food,  higher  pay,  perhaps 
even  family  housing,  encoxirage  them  to  stay? 
"I  figure  It  would  cost  |5.000  a  family  to 
build  the  minimum  square  footage — the  ab- 
solute minimum.  When  It  comes  to  pay. 
H.25  may  not  be  too  much,  but  $1.40  or 
$1.50  is  really  going  to  give  us  trouble." 

"One  dollar  and  forty  cents  an  hour. 
Hah."  exclaimed  a  lanky,  unkempt  man  de- 
risively. "Why  should  I  gO  out  and  pick  dates 
for  that  kind  of  money  when  I  can  sit  here 
and  pick  up  $55  a  week?" 

The  sun  shone  brightly  outside  the  modern 
unemployment  office  on  South  Broadway,  a 
few  blocks  south  of  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
Inside,  several  men  sat  Edlently  next  to  the 
wall,  hypnotized  by  the  monotony  of  the 
lines  of  18  or  20  persons  picking  up  their 
unemployment  checks. 

THEY  didn't  WANT  the  WORK 

"Workers  wanted — Pick  oranges,"  read  a 
sign  next  to  the  window.  But  none  of  the 
nonworkers  wanted   this   kind  of   work. 

"Me  pick  oranges?"  asked  a  well-dressed 
Negro,  shifting  his  toothpick  with  his  tongue. 
"I  went  all  through  grfunmar  school  and 
high  school — learned  four  trades.  You're  go- 
ing to  ask  me  to  work  on  a  farm?" 

A  Canadian  In  a  checkered  shirt  raised 
his  golden  eyebrows  expressively.  "I've 
worked  on  farms  before."  he  said.  "Saskatch- 
ewan. Alberta.  There's  no  future  In  It.  no 
chance  for  the  kids.  You  go  from  day  to 
day  in  that  business — and  they're  pretty  bad 
days." 

A  Puerto  Rican,  a  dlBh washer  by  trade, 
didn't  want'to  work  so  far  from  his  home. 
A  Navy  veteran  said  he  had  applied  at  the 
farm-labor  office,  "but  they  wanted  to  put  me 
on  a  ladder.  I  can't  work  on  a  ladder;  busted 
my  foot  In  the  Navy."  A  furniture  mover 
who  had  grown  up  on  a  farm  In  Iowa  pro- 
fessed to  like  working  outside,  but  declared 
he  would  Jeopardize  hla  chances  when  the 
moving  Industry  picks  up  In  March  or  April: 
"I'd  like  to  pick  oranges,  but  half  the  battle 
In  catching  on  In  Mardh  Is  to  get  on  the 
companies'  list  and  keep  checking  with  them. 
I  can't  do  that  and  pick  oranges,  too." 

A  FLOW  OF  FACTS  AND  OPINIONS 

"Enough  persons  are  able  and  willing  to 
work  In  agriculture  here  In  California  to  fill 
all  of  California's  agriculture  needs."  The 
staccato  voice  omitted  facts  and  opinions  as 
fast  as  a  virtuoso  trumpeter  emits  "Flight 
of  the  Bumblebee."  The  voice  belonged  to 
the  Jewish  Labor  Comnilttee's  Max  Mont,  a 


spokesman  for  religious  and  labor  Interests 
on  the  bracero  problem  In  California. 

"Pay  a  decent  wage,  and  the  workers  will 
follow  the  crops,"  said  Mr.  Mont,  a  restless 
young  man  In  a  pink-strlped  shirt.  Only  9 
percent  of  California's  male  farmworkers 
earn  more  than  $4,000  a  year;  60  percent  earn 
less  than  $1,000  a  year  both  on  the  farms 
and  In  nonfarm  employment.  A  farmworker 
considers  himself  fortunate,  note  Mr.  Mont 
and  his  colleagues,  If  he  works  150  days  a 
year  and  gets  the  use  of  a  sterilized  blanket 
for  his  barracks  bunk.  He  receives  no  pen- 
sion, no  overtime,  no  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, no  protection  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

"The  agricultural  worker  Is  by  all  odds  the 
most  depressed  and  deprived  worker  In  Cali- 
fornia." contends  Mr.  Mont.  "And  as  long 
as  there  was  cheap,  available,  docile,  exploit- 
able, captive  labor  (braceros),  there  was  no 
Incentive  for  the  growers  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory standard  of  living." 

WHY  NOT  CHARGE  MORE? 

Growers  should  charge  more  for  their  prod- 
ucts if  necessary,  Insists  Mr.  Mont.  Even  If 
they  double  the  wages  of  their  employees, 
the  price  to  the  consumer  would  rise  little, 
for  dates  that  a  grower  sells  for  4  cents  a 
pound  are  marketed  at  about  40  cents  a 
pound. 

Higher  wages,  In  Mr.  Mont's  view,  should 
Include  extra  pay  for  hazardous  work  in  the 
date  Industry— "flight  pay,"  In  the  humorous 
phrase  of  Albert  B.  Tleburg,  California's  di- 
rector of  employment.  Twenty-seven  of 
some  1,500  date  workers  suffered  Injuries  In 
1963  when  they  fell  from  their  ladders  or 
bosun's  chairs. 

The  palm  leaves  rustled  high  above  the 
ground  as  70  Japanese  farmworkers  sprawled 
across  makeshift  packs  at  a  Coachella  Val- 
ley farm  center.  The  Japanese,  not  covered 
by  the  bracero  order,  had  Just  been  pulled 
off  vegetables  to  work  dates;  a  few  days  later 
they  were  pulled  off  the  dates,  victims  again 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  farm  labor  since  the 
braceros  left. 

Now  they  were  waiting  for  a  truck  to  take 
them  to  the  date  gardens,  and  they  were 
not  eager  to  go.  Why?  "Kowal."  they  said, 
and  they  laughed  nervously.    "Scared." 

EARN  LESS,  TRAVEL  MORE 

For  the  Japanese,  the  braceros'  departure 
did  not  solve  any  problems;  It  Just  created 
more.  "I  think  United  States  like  paradise," 
said  a  Japanese  In  a  white  corduroy  sport 
coat,  blue  Jeans,  and  brown  cowboy  boots. 
"Now  I  know  not  so."  Since  the  braceros 
left,  the  Japanese  have  earned  less  and 
traveled  more. 

In  a  date  garden  several  miles  away,  a 
steady  rain  of  dates  fell  as  a  crew  of  farm- 
workers labored  amid  the  green  and  gold  of 
the  palm  tops.  "Been  workln'  3  days  and 
feel  like  a  monkey,"  said  a  pleasant  young 
truckdrlver  with  a  nascent  beard. 

The  crew  had  come  from  Fresno,  from 
Eureka,  from  H  Centro,  even  from  out  of 
State.  They  had  come  for  different  rea- 
.sons — some  to  escape  shrewish  wives,  some 
to  sample  outdoor  work  In  a  salubrious  cli- 
mate. But  they  agreed  on  one  thing:  This 
was  merely  temporary  work,  not  the  begin- 
ning of  a  career.  "I'll  work  here  till  I 
get  enough  money  to  get  my  car  out  of  hock," 
said  a  blond  youth  from  Indiana.  "Had  to 
hock  It  to  get  my  buddy  here  out  of  Jail 
after  a  little  spree  across  the  border."  He 
estimated  he  has  had  30  Jobs  since  last  June, 
the  longest  lasting  2  months.  "I'm  saving  up 
to  go  to  Hawaii — my  wife  and  me;  got  mar- 
ried a  couple  months  ago."  What  will  he  do 
In  Hawaii?    "Work  outside."  ^ 

NO   TASTE   FOR   THE   TODD 

Five  of  the  25  men  recruited  from  distant 
points  had  quit  In  the  first  3  days,  disgruntled 
over  depressing  barracks  conditions  and  the 


Mexican  food.  The  dategrowers  were  Im- 
proving the  conditions,  but  the  men  who  re- 
mained doubted  that  the  growers  would 
make  any  dramatic  changes. 

"The  growers  don't  want  us  to  stay,"  said 
one.  "They  haven't  gol  It  In  their  beads 
yet  that  they'll  never  get  the  braceros  back." 

"They'll  never  get  the  braceros  back."  An 
Ill-educated,  unshaven  Itinerant  from  a  city 
slum  stated  the  central  fact  about  the  bra- 
cero problem  today. 

Perhaps,  when  the  squeeze  grows  tighter 
this  summer.  Labor  will  let  a  few  braceros 
In.  Weeks  of  arduotis  recruiting  have  dem- 
onstrated that  not  many  of  the  Nation's  un- 
employed consider  themselves  desperate 
enough  to  work  on  the  farm.  Of  those  who 
do,  most  don't  last. 

MR.    WISTZ'    FEELINGS 

But  it's  apparent,  too,  from  lettuce  and 
citrus,  that  the  crops  can  be  harvested  with 
American  labor.  And  Labor  Secretary  W. 
WlUard  Wlrtz  believes  that  any  retreat  now, 
any  Importation  of  braceros,  will  only  give 
the  growers  additional  Incentive  to  mark 
time  In  improving  conditions  for  American 
workers. 

A  minority  of  growers  already  are  urging 
that  farmers  try  to  compete  with  Industry  for 
labor  on  even  terms.  This  would  require 
building  new  work  camps,  setting  up  farm 
labor  pools  to  insure  year-round  employ- 
ment, offering  fringe  benefits  Including  pen- 
sions, providing  free  transportation  from 
crop  to  crop,  and  dramatically  Increasing 
wages. 

The  cost  would  be  enormous,  the  disrup- 
tion great.  Ultimately,  the  theory  runs,  con- 
sumers would  pay  higher  prices  and  both  the 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  would  be  more 
prosperous  than  they  are  today.  But  until 
then,  while  supply  and  demand  are  out  of 
tune,  thousands  of  farmers  would  be  forced 
off  their  farms  at  least  temporarily,  and  proc- 
essing operations  would  suffer  severely. 

Arthur  W.  Bodlne,  a  rancher  In  the  Salt 
River  Valley  near  Phoenix,  argues  that  the 
bracero  program,  by  providing  cheap  labor, 
resulted  In  chronic  overproduction  that  only 
prolonged  the  difficulties  of  marginal  produc- 
ers. Improving  farm-labor  conditions,  he 
contends,  wotUd  help  return  production  to 
reasonable  levels. 

HOW  THE  CONSUMERS  PAT 

California's  Mr.  Tleburg  believes  this  is 
the  only  solution  to  the  farm-labor  problem 
that  has  afflicted  America  for  decades.  "By 
artificially  keeping  food  prices  down,  we've 
been  hurting  about  2  million  migrant  work- 
ers In  the  United  States,  and  hurting  them 
badly,"  he  says,  rapping  his  desk  with  a  pen- 
cil In  his  Sacramento  office.  "They  can't  feed 
their  kids;  they  can't  educate  them  properly. 
The  American  consumer  pays  for  this  any- 
way— If  not  in  food  costs,  In  the  costs  to 
operate  hospitals  and  prisons  and  welfare 
programs." 

It  would  be  naive,  of  coiirse,  to  expect 
dramatic  Improvements  In  a  year,  or  even  a 
decade.  But  a  catalyst  Is  now  at  work 
speeding  up  the  process  of  chajpge. 

The  catalyst  Is  the  bracero — or  rather  the 
bracero  who  vanished.  This  bracero,  this 
profile  of  America's  past,  may  yet  exert  an 
Infiuence  on  American  life. 

Lee  E.  Dirks. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  able  and  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  his  kindness  in 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  wish  to  express 
my  own  great  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  for4iis  complete  cooperation 
in  calling  early  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
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when,  after  various  informal  meetings, " 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  was  the  chairman,  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  CaUfornia 
[Mr.  KucHEL),  and  me  was  appointed  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  he 
call  early  hearings  so  that  the  critical 
situation  already  prevailing  in  Florida, 
and  the  danger  of  even  more  critical  sit- 
uations prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation  in  the  near  futme,  could  be  dis- 
closed at  that  hearing.  The  chairman 
was  highly  cooperative;  and  I  wish  now 
to  express  my  own  appreciation  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  other  Senators  who 
are  so  gravely  concerned  about  this  ques- 
tion of  the  continued  importation  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  capable  workers  from 
offshore,  in  the  case  of  Florida  and  the 
east  coast;  Canada  in  the  case  of  those 
States  that  are  along  the  Canadian  bor- 
der, and  from  Mexico  in  the  case  of  the 
great  Southwest,  when  adequate  labor  is 
not  available  or  willing  to  do  the  job  that 
is  required  by  agricultural  producers  in 
those  areas. 

First,  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  one  point. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  this  mat- 
ter there  has  been  a  complete  misunder- 
standing of  the  action  of  Congress  last 
year  in  refusing  to  reenact  Public  Law 
78.  the  so-called  Bracero  Act.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Congress,  as  clearly  shown 
in  the  debates,  to  refuse  to  reenact  that 
act.  The  hearings,  the  hearing  record, 
and  the  debate  show  that  fact.  But  the 
debate  also  shows  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  encroach  in  any 
way  upon  existing  law  and  the  general 
Immigration  Act  that  has  been  appli- 
cable for  over  30  years  in  this  field  which 
has  permitted  the  importation  of  agricu- 
tural  labor  under  proper  showing  from 
all  the  areas  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  particularly  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  offshore  areas  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, Jamaica,  Trinidad.  Barbados, 
and  the  other  lesser  islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean. It  clearly  shows  that  the  conten- 
tion of  the  advocates  of  the  various  or- 
ganized labor  groups  to  the  effect  that 
Congress  intended  to  eliminate  the  gen- 
eral agriculture  permission  given  under 
the  immigration  laws  which  had  been 
in  effect  for  30  years  or  more  was  not 
true  and  that  to  the  contrary.  Congress 
intended  to  preserve  that  act  and  to  pre- 
serve the  capacity  to  continue  to  operate 
under  that  act. 

I  should  like,  in  order  to  point  up  the 
record  on  this  question,  to  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  only  one  of  the  witnesses 
produced  by  organized  labor  groups 
showing  the  contention,  which  is  not 
true,  that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to 
eliminate  the  provisions  in  this  field  of 
the  general  Immigration  Act.  I  quote 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Arnold  Mayer, 
legislative  representative  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Work- 
men of  North  America.  AFL-CIO.  which 
appears  on  pages  252  and  253  of  the 
printed  hearings. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  remarks,  I  con- 
fine myself  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mayer 
*  made  the  very  clear  point  that  it  was  his 
contention  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  pro- 
ceeding under  the  general  Immigration 


Act  in  this  important  field.  I  quote  the 
following  part  of  Mr.  Mayer's  testimony 
on  that  point: 

All  of  these  and  other  factors  which  Con- 
gress wanted  to  act  against  when  It  de- 
cided to  terminate  Public  Law  78  are  also 
the  consequences  of  the  comparatively 
smaller  importation  programs  carried  out 
under  Public  Law  414.  Therefore,  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  was  also  to  end  these  pro- 
grams. This  is  our  viewpoint  in  the  matter, 
of  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  contention  is  com- 
pletely inaccurate,  completely  false,  and 
is  shown  to  be  such  by  the  debate  in 
numerous  places.  I  should  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  if  I  may,  a 
few  of  the  statements  In  the  debate 
which  clearly  show  that  fact. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
109.  part  11.  pages  15183-15184.  I  go 
into  that  question  in  some  detail.  Any 
Senator  can  find  it  by  referring  to  those 
pages  of  the  Record.  But  I  quote  only 
on  the  following  point: 

The  method  by  which  Mexican  workers 
might  be  brought  into  the  United  States 
legally  under  sections  214  and  101(a)  (15) 
(H)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
in  the  absence  of  Public  Law  78  is  explained 
at  page  49  of  the  House  hearings. 

I  emphasize  that  point  because  so  many 
people  mistakenly  think  that  the  only  way 
Mexican  laborers  can  get  into  this  country 
to  till  farms  is  under  this  act,  Public  Law 
78.  whereas,  quite  to  the  contrary,  other  less 
desirable  acts  are  available  under  which 
Mexican  laborers  can  come  Into  this  coun- 
try and  under  which  they  would  have  noth- 
ing like  the  protection  that  they,  the  coun- 
try, or  the  producers  who  use  them  have 
under  Public  Law  78. 

That  point  was  made  over  and  over 
again  in  the  course  of  .the  debate.  For 
example,  in  a  colloquy  between  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and 
myself,  as  shown  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  109,  part  11,  page  15187, 
there  appears  the  following  question  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  addressed  to 
me: 

Mr.  Allott.  The  Senator  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  In  this  area  over  the  years. 
Is  there  any  question  in  his  mind  that  if 
Public  Law  78  were  not  extended,  the  op- 
portunity for  Imported  employees  to  be  used 
as  strikebreakers  would  be  far  greater  than 
it  would  be  under  the  present  circumstances? 

Mr.  Holland.  The  opportunity  would  exist 
under  Public  Law  414.  It  does  not  exist  un- 
der Public  Law  78. 

Again,  in  an  exchange  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  appears: 

Mr.  Allott.  If  Public  Law  78  should  not 
be  extended  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent employers  In  the  western  part  of  the 
country  from  using  Public  Law  414  for  the 
Importation  of  labor.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Holland.  Nothing  at  all.  until  such 
time  as  the  abuses  might  again  become  so 
evident  that  perhaps  thg  Mexican  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  same  position  it  did 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  78. 

Public  Law  78  was  enacted  in  order  to 
better  protect  both  the  producers  in  this 
country  and  the  workers  from  Mexico, 
and  to  fulfill  some  of  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed by  the  Mexican  Government. 
That  fact  seemed  to  be  entirely  lost  sight 
of  in  the  argiunents  of  1963  and  1964. 

Again,  in  the  exchange  with  the  able 
Senator    from    Minnesota     [Mr.    Mc- 


Carthy], I  had  just  stated  that  I  could 
not  understand  why  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  did  not  understand  that 
machinei-y  still  existed  for  the  importa- 
tion of  workers  into  this  country,  and 
that  apparently  our  friends  who  were 
taking  a  position  against  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  78  did  not  understand 
that.  So  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  addressed  this  ques- 
tion to  me : 

Would  the  Senator  explain  who  In  opposi- 
tion does  not  understand  about  Public  Law 
414? 

I  asked: 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  mean 
that  he  understands  that  thousands  come  in 
every  year  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  will  withdraw  my  state- 
ment as  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  do 
not  wltiidraw  it  as  to  some  other  Senators. 

The  fact  is  that  while  workers  were 
coming  in  under  Public  Law  78,  many 
thousands  also  were  coming  in  from 
Mexico  at  the  same  time  under  Public 
Law  414,  a  fact  which  Senators  gener- 
ally seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of,  and 
a  fact  which  they  were  ignoring  in  their 
contention  that  the  failure  to  reenact 
Public  Law  78  would  cut  off  the  chance 
to  bring  in  Mexican  laborers.  There  are 
further  exchanges  in  the  debate  to  the 
same  effect,  but  I  think  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  well  to  recall  a  statement  from 
an  oflBcial  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
himself  on  this  subject. 

The  House  hearings  which  were  held 
on  this  same  subject  contain  a  statement 
by  Under  Secretary  ^f  Labor  Henning, 
which  shows  that  in  1951,  12  days  before 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  78,  115,742 
Mexican  agricultural  laborers  were  serv- 
ing legally  in  the  United  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  number  who  were  ap- 
prehended, who  were  not  here  legally. 
The  115,742  who  were  in  the  United 
States  legally  were  here,  of  course,  under 
Public  Law  414,  showing  rather  con- 
clusively that  there  has  always  been  a 
fiow  of  agricultural  laborers  under  Public 
Law  414. 

I  shall  not  labor  the  question  of  the 
Mexican  situation,  because  under  our 
method  of  operation  in  the  fields  and 
groves  and  canefields  of  Florida  we  use 
not  a  single  laborer  from  Mexico  who  is 
a  Mexican  national.  A  sizable  number 
of  American  workers  of  Mexican  descent 
come  to  us  from  the  State  which  is  so 
ably  represented  by  the  present  Presid- 
ing Officer,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  They 
work  in  our  vegetable  fields  in  stoop 
labor.  They  are  good  workers,  and  we 
are  glad  to  have  them.  However,  they 
are  completely  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  picking  citrus  fruit,  and 
they  decline,  after  a  brief  effort,  to  do 
that  work.  Neither  are  they  available 
for  cutting  cane.  They  are  available  for 
the  stoop  labor  in  the  tomato  fields  and 
in  other  vegetable  and  berry  fields.  They 
are  good  workers. 

I  shall  not  pursue  the  Mexican  labor 
situation  except  to  say  that  I  am  sure 
that  Senators  from  the  States  of  the 
Southwest  know  perfectly  well  that  this 
question  is  of  greater  importance  to  them 
in  terms  'of  numbers  of  workers  by  a 
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great  deal  than  is  the  question  of  con- 
tinued operations  under  Public  Law  414 
to  the  agriculture  of  Florida,  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  agriculture  of  any  other 
east  coast  State,  because  for  a  period  of 
nearly  30  years  workers  from  other  areas 
in  the  Caribbean  have  come  over  into 
Florida  and  have  gortc  farther  north 
along  the  coast  into  tht  States  which  lie 
to  the  north  of  us,  as  far  away  as 
New  England,  before  the  end  of  the  agri- 
cultural producing  season. 

Suffice  it  to  say— and  then  I  shall  yield, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  without 
losing  my  place  on  the  floor,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  CaUfornia  [Mr. 
Murphy]— that  these  hearings  were 
called  at  the  time  they  were  called,  not 
only  because  we  already  had  a  critical 
problem  facing  us  in  Florida,  because  we 
had  various  crops  then  matured  which 
were  being  harvested,  and  this  problem 
related  to  the  harvesting  of  those  crops 
with  the  degree  of  .speed  which  they  re- 
quired, but  we  also  Called  them  early 
after  the  cessation  of  Public  Law  78,  be- 
cause we  knew  of  the  critical  problem 
that  was  soon  to  confront  the  producers 
in  the  western  part  of  our  country,  who 
had  used,  even  in  1964,  the  last  year  of 
the  operation  of  Public  Law  78,  almost 
200.000  Mexican  workers.  Many  of  them 
would  work  on  one  farm  and  then  move 
to  another.  We  knew  that  this  problem 
was  imminent. 

We  knew,  of  course,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  calling  of  the  hearings,  the  only  two 
vegetable   enterprises  that  were   active 
then  were  adjoining  the  Mexican  border, 
one  in  the  great  State  of  California,  an- 
other in  the  great  State  of  Arizona.    We 
knew  that  Mexican  labor  was  working  at 
the  harvesting  of  those  crops,  but  that  it 
was  residing  in  Mexido  every  night  and 
coming  across  with  a  green  card  every 
day  and  going  back  th$  next  night.    That 
was  the  procedure  under  Public  Law  414. 
We  knew  that  that  practice  was  operative 
then  and  that,  therefore,  there  was  no 
crisis  as  yet  in  California  and  Arizona. 
But  the  evidence  is  conclusive  in  the  rec- 
ord that  a  crisis  is  approaching;  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  has  made  it  vei-y  clear  that  the 
crisis  approaching  is  so  great  that  it 
could  well  interrupt,  in  great  measure, 
the  carrying  on  of  the  production  of  such 
important  crops  as  tomatoes,  and  reduce 
the  volume  produced,  thus  transferring 
even  more  of  that  important  production 
into  Mexico  and  away  from  our  country, 
thus  affecting  not  only  the  numerous 
producers  and  numerous  harvesters,  but 
also  aflfecting  a  large  number  of  proces- 
sors, as  well  as  those  engaged  in  trans- 
portation and  other  Industries  who  are 
engaged  in  making  available  to  the  con- 
suming public  the  important  tomato  crop 
of  central  California. 

I  shall  make  one  further  comment 
about  California.  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  nearly  the  acquaintance  with 
that  problem  that  I  do  with  our  own 
problem  in  Florida.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  strongest  case  for  immediate 
action,  made  by  witnesses  from  Cali- 
fornia, was  made  by  Mr.  Yost,  speak- 
ing for  the  date  industry,  in  which 
It  is  necessary  to  have  people  who  will 
climb  ladders  45  or  50  feet  long,  along  a 


trunk  that  has  no  foliage  on  it,  and  who 
will  pick  dates  that  are  ripe,  and  then  a 
little  later  go  back  and,  in  the  same  way, 
assist  in  the  fertilization  or  pollination 
of  the  blossoms  of  date  trees,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  crop  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Just  as  is  the  case  in  our  State,  with 
reference  to  the  long  ladders  required  for 
many  of  our  citrus  trees,  many  workers 
will  not  climb  ladders  of  that  length  and 
be  suspended  in  space.  That  fact  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  wit- 
ness from  California,  Mr.  Yost,  made  it 
very  clear  that  the  only  adequate  source 
of  labor  which  they  had  been  able  to  find 
through  the  years,  and  from  which  their 
need  had  been  met  regularly  through  the 
years  under  certification  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  was  in  the  coconut  pro- 
ducing areas  of  Mexico,  from  which 
workers  were  made  available  in  the  num- 
ber of  about  400.  ■< 

The  testimony  showed  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  date  crop  was 
still  ungathered.  The  harvesting  was 
being  greatly  endangered  at  that  time 
by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  certify  those  400  workers. 

That  is  a  relatively  small  number. 
But  when  it  affects  people  who  have  their 
lifetime  earnings  invested  in  date  trees 
in  the  desert,  when  that  is  practically 
the  only  type  of  agriculture  to  which  they 
can  address  themselves,  and  when  they 
are  dependent  upon  the  proper  harvest- 
ing of  that  crop  and  the  proper  produc- 
tion of  the  crop  for  the  next  year,  some 
hundreds  of  fine  American  people — also 
others  dependent  upon  the  processing 
plants,  which  processing  goes  around 
the  year — are  affected. 

There  was  such  an  imperative  need 
that  I  expected  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  say  immediately  when  that  case  arose : 
"We  will  at  once  meet  this  need  by  cer- 
tifying those  400." 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  he  has  not  taken  any  such  ac- 
tion. He  has  insisted  that  those  400 
can  be  recruited  from  unemployed  people 
elsewhere  in  the  great  State  of  California. 
I  am  informed  by  some  of  my  friends 
there,  who  have  written  in  great  distress 
about  the  situation,  that  up  to  this  very 
moment  no  remedial  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  so  that  he  may  discuss  the 
California  situation  before  I  get  into  the 
much  longer  case  of  Florida.  The  Flor- 
ida situation  will  require  more  time  be- 
cause our  citrus  industry  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  harvesting  period.  Our  cane 
industry  is  in  the  middle  of  its  harvesting 
period.  At  the  date  of  the  hearings, 
both, industries  were  in  the  middle  of 
their  harvesting  periods.  Our  berry  and 
vegetable  industries  were  operating  and 
were  coming  to  the  peak  of  their  opera- 
tion at  that  time.  They  are  approaching 
it  perilously. 

I  shall  show  later  that  absolutely  no 
remedial  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  any  of  those  cases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding.  I  should  like  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  sharing  with  him  an  in- 
terest in  this  most  dangerous  crisis,  as  it 
affects  the  State  of  California.  ' 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  make  my  first  remarks  in 
this  august  body  and  to  make  them  a 
part  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  pledge 
which  I  made  during  my  campaign,  that 
this  would  be  the  No.  1  problem  and  my 
No.  1  concern  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
CaUfornia.  It  is  the  No.  1  problem  in 
the  economics  of  the  Stat'3  at  the  present 
time. 

The  crisis  is  not  at  its  peak  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  will  come  between  the 
months  of  May  and  September.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  things  that  I 
should  like  to  add  to  the  remarks  that 
have  already  been  made. 

In  the  Coachella  Valley  at  the  present 
time  300  workers  are  needed.  The  polli- 
nation of  the  dates  is  being  done  by  the 
famiUes.  Youngsters  are  being  taken 
out  of  high  school.  The  families  must  do 
this  to  protect  their  only  thing  of  value, 
their  land  and  their  date  trees.  If  the 
pollination  is  not  completed,  there  will 
be  no  crop  this  year.  If  it  is  not  done  for 
2  years,  the  complete  value  of  the  date 
trees  will  be  gone.  The  trees  will  never 
bear  fruit  again.    So  much  for  dates. 

I  have  stacks  of  telegrams  from  con- 
stituents with  regard  to  the  tomato  crop. 
The  telegrams  ask  whether  I,  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  CaUfornia,  can 
guarantee  them  enough  harvest  labor  to 
get  their  crop  in. 

It  costs  approximately  8350  an  acre  to 
prepare  the  land  for  the  harvesting  of 
tomatoes.  The  farms  are  large.  I  know 
of  one  farm  which  consists  of  400  acres. 
This  farm  is  going  into  alfalfa.  I  know 
of  a  375-acre  farm  that  is  going  into 
clover.  Those  crops  can  be  harvested 
mechanically.  The  tomato  crop  may  not 
be  planted.  If  it  is  not  planted  now, 
within  the  next  2  weeks,  the  housewife 
will  feel  it  when  the  crops  should  have 
come  to  the  market  at  harvesttime. 

There  is  no  disagreement  with  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  I  have  been  a  member  of  labor 
unions  aU  my  life.  I  know  the  problems 
of  labor  possibly  as  well  as  does  the  Sec- 
retary. 

It  is  our  desire  that  domestic  labor  fiU 
these  jobs.  But  the  facts  must  be  faced. 
Domestic  labor  has  not,  will  not,  can- 
not, or  does  not  desire,  in  many  cases, 
tofill  these  jobs. 

We  are  now  at  the  crossroads  as  to 
whether  we  lose  30  percent  of  the  largest 
industry  in  California.  This  industry 
contributes  $15.5  billion  to  our  economy. 
Whether  we  lose  30  percent  of  that  in- 
dustry this  year,  and  more  next  year, 
depends  on  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  further  meetings  and  relaxes 
his  system  a  little. 

A  good  deal  of  misinformation  hsus 
been  given  out.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  of  January  20. 
The  headline  reads,  "Major  Scandal  in 
Farm  Labor.    Placement  Data  False." 
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We  cannot  become  too  angry  at  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  if  he  is  dealing  with 
false  figures.  Five  of  the  State  agents 
who  had  been  sending  in  figures  had 
falsified  them. 

I  call  attention  to  the  statement  made 
yesterday,  having  to  do  with  the  Imperial 
Valley,  where  the  lettuce  crop  is  grown 
in  California.  My  very  good  friend.  Gov. 
Pat  Brown,  of  California,  says  that  the 
crop  is  being  harvested  by  domestics. 
This  is  not  quite  factual.  I  have  a  tele- 
gram that  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Baxter 
Ward,  the  news  director  for  KBAC  news 
television,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  telegram  reads: 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Governor 
Brown  stated  flatly  In  Los  Angeles  on  Mon- 
day, February  15.  that  the  lettuce  crops  In 
the  Imperial  Valley  have  been  picked  by 
Americans  only.  We  took  films  today  In 
the  Imperial  Valley  that  show  a  great  many 
Mexicans  picking  lettuce  In  the  fields.  These 
Mexicans  cross  the  border  dally  returning 
to  their  homes  at  night. 

That  is  what  we  call  the  green-card 
worker.  They  are  not  domestics.  They 
are  Mexicans  from  Mexico,  our  good 
friend  and  neighbor  below  the  border. 
They  come  across  the  border,  work  dur- 
ing the  day.  and  go  back  at  night.  That 
is  how  the  lettuce  crop  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

Those  men  are  not  available  in  the 
SaUnas  Valley,  in  the  so-called  lettuce 
bowl  of  the  world.  They  cannot  travel 
that  far  and  return  home  every  night. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  relax  the 
rigid  viewpoints  he  has  taken.  His 
theory  is  wonderful.  But  the  facts  of 
the  case  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion We  must  consider  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  California  is  already  suffering 
from  loss  of  contracts  in  aerospace  in- 
dustry, a  cutting  back  in  military,  and 
now  we  have  a  third  crisis.  This  crisis 
iiwolves  our  biggest  and  most  important 
industry,  the  industry  of  agriculture.  It 
is  needed. 

A  group  of  aoout  350  Japanese  have 
come  to  our  shores,  worked  through  the 
har\'est.  and  returned  home.  They  have 
been  the  source  of  one  of  the  greatest 
origins  of  understanding  of  people  by 
people  in  the  reaction  they  have  created 
in  their  homeland.  At  this  moment 
more  than  300  of  them  are  sitting  around 
and  have  not  been  able  to  work  for  the 
past  3  or  4  months.  The  farmers  need 
and  want  their  labor,  but  these  people  are 
sitting  there,  denied  the  right  to  work, 
and  they  are  wondering  how  they  will 
return  to  their  homeland.  I  assume  the 
Senate  that  when  they  return,  the  good 
work  done  in  the  past  10  or  15  years  will 
be  undone.  ; 

With  regard  to  the  statement  that 
farmers  are  leaving  the  State,  the  Sec- 
i-etary  of  Labor  desires  to  create  em- 
ployment for  everybody.  From  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  he  is  diminishing  em- 
ployment, because  the  farmers  are  leav- 
ing the  State.  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
number,  but  I  know  of  five  big  growers 
who  have  gone  below  the  border.  There 
they  are  able  to  hire  workers  in  Mexico 
for  $1.50  a  day  for  labor  that  they  are 
glad  to.  pay  $2  an  hour  for  at  piece  rates 
on  this*  side  of  the  border.    Those  prod- 


ucts come  back  beyond  the  border  with- 
out any  protection  whatsoever  for  tlie 
American  farmer.  So  the  farmers  are 
leaving,  and  when  they  leave,  farmwork- 
ers will  suffer,  long.shorcmen  will  suffer, 
teamsters  will  suffer.  There  will  be  suf- 
ferint;  all  the  way  down  the  line  of  the 
entire  economy  of  the  State  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $15.5  billion. 

I  do  not  know  whetiier  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  .^n  the  advertisement 
wliich  I  hold  in  mV  hand.  Ihis  is  the 
type  of  advertising  gbing  on:  "Come  to 
Mexico."  The  record  of  exports  is 
mounting — strawberries,  melons,  citrus 
fruits,  vegetables. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  advertisement  which  I 
liold  in  my  hand  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  ad- 
vertisement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Packer,  Jan.  30. 1965] 
Are  You  Getting  Youk  Share  or  This  Prof- 
ITAULE  Business? — Mexico:  Volume  Source 
FOR  High  Quality  Vegetables  and  Melons 
Extends  Heartiest  Greetings  to  the  Can- 
adian Fruit  Wholesalers  Association  and 
to  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Association  in  Their  Annual  Conven- 
tions 

These  profit  making  commodities  are  read- 
ily available  In  your  market  every  day  In 
season,  crossing  at  Nogales.  Ariz.,  where  deal- 
ers are  equipped  with  modern  holding  rooms 
and  complete  assembly  facilities  for  both 
straight  and  mixed  loads. 

Carlots.  trucklots,  mixed  loads:  Tomatoes, 
bell  peppers,  cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  string 
beans,  watermelons,  eggplant,  squash,  hot 
peppers,  cherry  tomatoes. 

Contact  your  favorite  distributor  or  broker 
at  Nogales,  Ariz.  4r 

(This  message  sponsored  by  Union  Naclonal 
de  Productorcs  de  Hortallzas.  President, 
Lie.  Adolfo  Clouthler,  Slnaloa;  vice  presl- 
dente.  Jose  TafoUa  Trejo,  Guanajuato;  secre- 
tarlo:  Rosendo  Guillen,  Mlchoacan;  tresore- 
ro,  Alfredo  Karam,  Sonora.  Directors,  Mar- 
tin Estrada.  Slnaloa;  Isaac  Cazarez,  Tamaull- 
pas;  Baldomero  Robles,  Sonora;  Benjamin 
Bon  Bustamante,  Slnaloa;  Ing.  Hector  R. 
Gonzalez,  Slnaloa;  Jesus  Felix  Gonzalez, 
Baja  California  Norte.)  ■ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  debate  surround- 
ing the  use  of  farm  labor  brought  in  from 
foreign  nations  has  generated  much  heat, 
confusion,  and,  I  fear,  misinformation. 

Today  I  will  attempt  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  controversy  and  to  give  some 
useful  factual  information  as  to  how  the 
problem  affects  the  people  of  my  home 
State  of  California. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  summarize  the 
problem  as  it  affects  my  State  today. 

First.  Agi-iculture  Is  California's  prin- 
cipal industry,  accounting  for  $15.5  bil- 
lion in  income  and  about  1.2  million  jobs. 

Second.  In  past  years  our  farmers  have 
made  intensive  efforts  to  obtain  domestic 
workers,  have  been  legally  permitted  to 
use  foreign  workers  only  when  domestics 
were  not  available,  and  have  nonetheless 
had  to  rely  on  such  foreign  labor  for 
certain  jobs  in  certain  peak  labor  need 
periods.  Suddenly  this  supply  of  supple- 
mental labor  has  been  cut  off. 

Third.  The  loss  of  this  necessary  labor 
force  has  already  caused  many  growers 
to  move  their  operations  to  Mexico, 
others  to  shift  from  specialty  crops  to 


low-labor  crops,  and  still  others  simply 
not  to  plant. 

Fourth.  The  unemployed  workers  in 
California  are  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  perform  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  foreign  workers. 

Fifth.  Presently  the  massive  recruiting 
efforts  conducted  by  growers  and  by  Fed- 
eral-State teams  have  failed  to  produce 
enough  workers  to  meet  farmers'  needs, 
and  they  are  falling  behind  in  their  work. 
Jn  a  very  short  time  significant  crop  loss 
%ill  result  unless  a  new  labor  supply  is 
introduced.  If  there  is  a  labor  shortage 
now,  during  tlie  slack  season  for  seasonal 
labor  employment,  imagine  what  prob- 
lems await  us  during  the  peak  labor 
months  from  May  to  September. 

Sixth.  In  short,  I  say  that  we  must  not 
permit  our  legitimate  concern  for  the  un- 
employed to  be  so  misdirected  as  to 
cause  the  destruction  of  an  industry 
which  provides  in  my  State  almost  ly* 
million  jobs,  provides  food  at  reasonable 
prices  for  the  housewives  of  this  Nation, 
and  provides  an  example  of  efficient  agri- 
cultural production,  without  Govern- 
ment assistance,  for  the  entire  world. 

As  a  background  for  this  problem,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  how  important 
the  agriculture  Industry  is  to  California. 
It  is,  in  fact,  our  State's  largest  industry, 
contributing  $3.5  billion  directly  to  in- 
come annually  and  $12  billion  income  in 
the  form  of  related  services  such  as 
transportation,  packing,  processing, 
equipment,  and  services  to  the  farmers. 
Obviously  anything  which  harms  this  in- 
dustry harms  all  of  California,  so  all  of 
our  citizens  should  be  concerned  about 
the  present  crisis — and  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  are  concerned. 

Nor  are  the  farmers  the  only  ones 
whose  direct  livelihood  is  In  jeopardy. 
Their  employees,  numbering  between 
265,000  and  430,000,  have  a  large  stake  in 
the  matter,  as  do  the  more  than  800,000 
employees  of  the  services  which  directly 
afeist  agriculture  in  other  areas  such  as 
transporting,  packing,  and  equipment 
sales. 

I  believe  it  is  only  reasonable  and 
humane  to  be  unwilling  to  take  any  ac- 
tion which  would  risk  jeopardizing  these 
1,175,000  jobs.  We  must  face  squarely 
the  fact  that  irresponsible  action  in  this 
crisis  will  imquestionably  increase  un- 
employment radically  rather  than 
achieving  the  result,  based  on  hope  alone, 
of  decreasing  unemployment  by  putting 
the  presently  unemployed  in  farm  jobs. 

The  idea  of  using  domestic  workers 
for  seasonal  farm  employment  is  far  from 
a  new  one  in  California.  There  is,  of 
course,  marked  seasonal  variation  in 
farm  employment.  In  1962,  a  typical 
year  during  the  height  of  the  Public 
Law  78  bracero  program,  foreign  work- 
ers constituted  at  various  times  of  the 
year  only  from  5  to  18  percent  of 
total  farm  employment — about  10  per- 
cent of  the  annual  work  force.  In  this 
year,  total  farm  employment  varied  dur- 
ing different  months  from  265,000  to  429,- 
000.  Of  this,  stable  year-round  labor, 
including  the  farmers  and  their  families, 
was  about  190,000.  Temporary  labor 
varied  from  79,000  in  the  low  month  to 
233,000  in  the  peak  month.  The  import- 
ant figure  for  our  purposes  is  that  of  this 
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temporary  labor:  dom^tic  seasonal  labor 
was  from  62.000  to  160,000  while  foreign 
labor  was  from  13.000  to  72,000. 

These  figures  prove  that  California 
farmers  did  in  fact  look  to  the  domestic 
labor  force  for  their  temporary  labor 
and  that  California  farmers  did  in  fact 
obtain  most  of  their  sta.sonal  labor  from 
that  domestic  force-^-not  from  foreign 
sources.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
foreign  labor  has  indeed  been  used — 
and  under  Government  regulations  could 
only  be  used — when  (Jomestic  labor  was 
unavailable.  This  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
not  a  partisan  or  prejudiced  opinion. 

The  argument  made  by  those  wishing 
to  ban  foreign  labor  from  our  farms  has 
appealing  .superficial  logic— "by  increas- 
ing farm  labor  wagtB  we  can  attract 
more  domestics  than  in  the  past  to  farm- 
work  and  .so  help  reduce  domestic  unem- 
ployment and  make  foreign  labor  pro- 
grams unnece.s.sary."  Unfortunately,  this 
concept  does  not  withstand  thoughtful 
scrutiny  and  it  is  now  being  proved 
erroneous  in  practite  on  California's 
farms.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
our  unemployed  domestic  workers  cannot 
or  will  not  do  the  work  the  braceros  have 
traditionally  done,  such  as  hoeing  all  day 
in  the  hot  sun  or  climbing  45-foot  lad- 
ders to  pick  dates. 

California's     experience     in     recent 
months  proves  the  need  for  supplemental 
foreign  labor  on  our  farms  and  offers 
clear  warning  signals  of  the  harm  which 
will  be  done  by  the  present  awkward  and 
misdirected  approach  to  the  problems  of 
domestic  unemployment.   As  I  mentioned 
before,  our  farmers  for  years  have  made 
concerted    efforts    to    attract    domestic 
workers  to  their  farm  jobs.    In  the  last 
2  months  teams  of  Federal  and  State  em- 
ployment officers  have  also  conducted 
their  own  intensive  recruiting  campaign 
in  an  effort  to  refer  unemployed  workers 
to  the  farms.    Despite  this  all-out  effort, 
there  are  as  of  now  unfilled  job  orders  for 
2,950  critically  needed  farmworkers.    In 
this  period,  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment teams  have  screened  about  9,600 
new  workers  and  referred  3,600  of  them 
to  the  farms,  indicating  that  they  have 
considered  only  40  percent  qualified  for 
the  work. 

Because  there  are  unfilled,  verified 
work  orders  for  a  substantial  number 
of  farmworkers,  one  thing  that  is  clear 
is  that  the  recruiting  drives  to  date  have 
not  produced  suflflcient  farm  laborers. 
There  is  much  confusion  as  to  just  how 
many  workers  the  drive  has  actually  ob- 
tained, and  many  questions  must  be  an- 
swered. For  example,  on  January  26,  Mr. 
Eric  Thor,  a  top  University  of  California 
agricultural  economist,  stated: 

A  large  proportion  erf  the  people  recruited 
are  agricultural  workers  from  agricultural 
areas — people  who  normally  work  in  agri- 
culture but  find  little  to  do  during  the  slack 
winter  season.  Very  few  nonagrlcultural 
people  from  urban  areas  have  been  recruited. 

If  all  we  are  doing  now  is  recruiting 
by  a  different  method  people  who  have 
always  worked  in  agriculture,  we  are  ob- 
viously accomplishing  nothing  to  aid  un- 
employment or  to  add  to  the  domestic 
farm  work  force. 

Another  question  which  must  be  an- 
swered is  how  many  of  those  who  are 


counted  as  referrals  have  been  counted 
more  than  once.  We  know  that  many  of 
the  workers  have  quit  after  a  short  time 
on  their  farm  jobs,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  many  have  then  been  recruited 
again  and  so  counted  twice  or  more  in 
the  referral  .statistics. 

Another  very  serious  question  concern- 
ing the  statistics  is  raised  by  the  revela- 
tion that  job  placement  figures  had  been 
falsified  in  the  San  Francisco  employ- 
ment office.  The  situation  Is  described 
as  follows  in  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner on  January  20,  1965: 

Job  placement  figures  for  the  Bay  area 
offices  have  been  so  fantastically  exaggerated, 
it  develops,  that  no  one  now  has  any  Idea 
how  many  farmworkers  can  be  recruited 
from  northern  California's  largest  urban  cen- 
ter. 

The  scandal  has  seriously  weakened  one 
of  the  major  arguments  against  the  bracero 
program — the  argument  that  a  huge  supply 
of  domestic  farm  labor  exists  to  fill  the 
gap. 


I  understand  that  statistics  are  pres- 
ently being  accumulated  to  show  how 
many  of  those  referred  workers  have 
proven  themselves,  but  specific  instances 
which  have  come  to  my  attention  show 
that  a  substantial  number  of  these  men 
have  not  stayed  on  the  job. 

Ventura  County  citrus  growers  have 
the  largest  single  need  for  supplemental 
labor  at  this  time  of  year,  and  they  can 
report  reliable  statistics  on  their  expe- 
riences with  the  domestic  labor.    In  the 
period  from  January  1  to  February  13, 
the   Federal-State   teams,   the   farmers 
own  recruiting  organizations,  and  an  ex- 
tremely competent  local  State  employ- 
ment   office    together    provided    4,125 
workers    for    their   lemon    groves.    On 
February  13,  only  2,001  were  working. 
Of  these,  987  had  been  on  the  payroll  one 
week  or  less,  and  400  were  experienced 
workers  left  over  from  the  labor  force  of 
the   prior  year.    The   Ventura   County 
committee  put  in  an  order  last  Friday, 
February    12,    for   an   additional    2,000 
workers.     On  the  first  2  days  of  this  week 
the  Federal-State  teams  came  up  with  89 
workers,  the  farmers  got  170  on  their 
own  from  out  of  State  and  100  workers 
locally.    Unfortunately,     however,    the 
number  of  workers  from  previous  refer- 
rals who  quit  during  this  week  has  more 
than  offset  those  recruited,  so  that  they 
now   need   more   than   the   2,000   they 
ordered  last  Friday.    This  is  an  impos- 
sible way  to  do  business,  and  the  farmers 
are  falling  ever  farther  behind  in  their 
picking  so  that  crop  loss  is  inevitable  un- 
less some  dramatic  new  sovu-ce  of  labor 
is  made  available  to  them. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Lemon  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  substantiate  the 
fact  that  the  lemon  harvest  is  behind 
schedule,  showing  that  as  of  the  week 
ending  February  14  of  this  year  10.43 
percent  of  the  season's  lemon  crop  had 
been  picked  as  compared  with  19.83  per- 
cent at  a  comparable  time  last  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  publicized  area  of 
California's  labor  shortage  has  been  in 
the  Coachella  Valley's  date  industry. 
These  growers  have  had  a  desperate 
need  for  300  workers  to  climb  their  45- 
foot  ladders  to  pick  dates  and  between 
now  and  mid-April  will  need  about  the 
same  number  to  pollinate  the  date  trees 


so  they  may  have  a  crop  next  year. 
Since  January  11,  the  Federal-State  re- 
cruiting teams  have  referred  74  workers 
to  the  Coachella  Valley  growers  and  on 
February  11.  four  of  these  workers  were 
still  there.  On  January  1  the  California 
State  Employment  Service  referred  454 
domestics  to  the  Date  Growers  Associa- 
tion of  which  97  were  hired  and  11  re- 
mained on  February  15.  Because  of  this 
critical  situation  tliis  year's  $7  V2  million 
crop  is  in  jeopardy,  as  is  next  year's  un- 
less some  arrangement  can  be  made  to 
pollinate  the  trees. 

A  particularly  unfortunate  aspect  of 
this  situation  is  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  Japanese  farm  laborers  already  in 
California  under  Public  Law  414  have 
not  been  permitted  to  work.  This  seems 
to  me  inexcusable  in  view  of  the  harm 
being  done  to  the  Japanese  workers  in- 
volved, to  the  fanners' who  could  so  well 
use  their  services,  and  to  the  good  will  of 
our  country  abroad  in  subjecting  foreign 
nationals  to  such  treatment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  received 
on  this  subject  from  the  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Japanese  Church 
Federation,  Rev.  Howard  Toriumi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Union  Chtjech  of  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  4.  196S. 
Re  Japanese  farm  labor. 
Hon.  George  Muiipht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MrrRPHT:  We  are  aware  of 
your  efforts  to  overcome  unemployment  In 
our  State  of  California.  We,  of  the  South- 
em  California  Japanese  Chxirch  Federation 
(the  Church  Federation  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Japanese- American) ,  are  especially  in- 
terested in  the  effect  of  these  efforts  upon 
the  short-term  Japanese  farm  laborers  (Jap- 
anese nationals) . 

At  present  there  are  1,183  of  these  men, 
who  have  come  here  with  a  guarantee  of 
work  for  3  years  (a  contract  for  a  period 
of  6  months  subject  to  renewal  every  6 
months  up  to  a  total  of  3  years  commencing 
as  of  the  date  of  arrival  at  the  port  of  debar- 
kation) .  They  were  suddenly  told  that  their 
work  would  cease  after  January  20.  and 
at  present  the  majority  of  them  are  idle. 
However,  they  will  be  permitted  to  work  a 
maximum  of  120  days  a  year.  This  would 
just  about  cover  the  cost  of  living.  Many  of 
these  men  have  recently  arrived  and  are  in 
debt  for  their  fare  over  here  and  must  earn 
enough  to  get  back  to  Japan.  They  feel  this 
treatment  is  very  unfair. 

Due  to  the  abrupt  action,  oiu-  Callfpmia 
truck  farmers,  who  have  been  counting  on 
this  farm  labor,  are  also  in  a  very  difficult 
position.     The  unemployed  do  not  wish  to 
do  this  sort  of  hard,  stoop  labor.     Of  if  they 
do  volunteer  they  are  often  not  worth  what 
the  farmer  has  to  pay.     As  a  result,  crops 
will  not  be  properly  tended  and  harvested. 
One  large  outfit,  near  Escondido.  had  43  Jap- 
anese  laborers   working    on   many   acres   of 
tomatoes.     On  December  30  they  were  told 
they  had  to  stop  work  and  on  January  8 
were  moved  to  a  large  labor  camp  near  Hunt- 
ington Beach.     The  money  the  farmer  has 
put  into  this  crop  is  a  total  loss  and  the 
tomatoes  will  never  get  to  the  market.    At 
Oceanslde  the  same  thing  has  happened  and 
the  grower  will  disk  under  the  vines  to  start 
another  crop  that   will   not  take  so  much 
labor. 

In  the  end,  the  consumer  Is  going  to  have 
to  pay  high  prices  for  produce  because  of 
scarcity,  and  high  wages  for  inefficient  labor. 
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Some  of  the  outstanding  Japiinoso  Kiowors 
nnd  farmers  will  dnustlcally  cut  di>wn  their 
farmwork. 

We  plead  with  you.  for  the  snke  of  jufltlce 
to  all  Involved  that  non\i«  i-morRonry  n»e««nre 
be  adopted  to  rlpht  this  situation.  We  are 
especially  concerned  that  some  arrangement 
bo  made  so  that  these  nu-n  lron»  overseas 
may  return  to  their  homes  with  tho  feeling 
that  the  United  Slates  Is  u  tr..... worthy 
country.  This  has  an  In.ternallonnl  slgnlll- 
cance. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Howard  N.  Toriiimi. 
Pri-sidt-nt.     the     Soitthirn     Callforuiit 

Japaiiise  Cliurch  h\ dilution. 

Mr.  MimPHY.  Mr.  PiT.sid(>nt.  in  nddi- 
tion  to  Coachellu  Vallry  and  tht*  citru.s 
Ihdustry,  the  Impmial  Valloy  voi^otnb'o 
urowt-rs  have  been  principal  ii.seis  of 
siipplomonUil  labor  nt  this  time  of  year. 
These  f'roweis  have  nianas'.ed  to  s'.et  by 
and  obtain  inoiii-.h  workers  to  meet  their 
current  needs.  Some  overly  enthusiastic 
opponents  of  foreign  labor  proRrams 
have  cited  this  as  proof  that  there  are 
sutlicient  domestic  workers  available  to 
harvest  the  crops.  The  real  truth  of  this 
situation  Is  easily  available  to  anyone 
who  troubles  to  investljmte,  and  was 
shown  pietorially  on  television  by  a  well- 
known  commentator  in  Los  Anseles  last 
Tuesday  ni-ht.  The  fact  is  that  lar^e 
numbers  of  Mexican  workers  with  gvcen 
cards  have  been  crossin.!;  the  border  daily 
to  work  in  the  Imperial  Valley  fields. 
Approximately  8.000  of  these  workers 
have  been  cro.ssins;  the  border  daily,  an 
increase  of  more  than  50  percent  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

The  present  situation  in  California 
seems  to  me  frankly  a  prelude  to  dis- 
aster. In  the  first  4  months  of  the  year. 
California  agriculture  normally  employs 
70,000  to  85.000  temporary  domestic 
workers  and  17.000  to  19.000  foreign  sea- 
sonal workers.  In  May.  the  seasonal 
employment  increases  by  62.000 — to  113.- 
000  temporary  domestic  workers  and 
40.000  foreign  workers'* — and  it  then  con- 
tinues upward  to  a  peak  of  160.000  tem- 
porary domestic  workers  and  72,000  for- 
eign workers  in  September. 

A  well-known  study  concluded  In  Sep- 
tember 1964.  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's Division  of  Agricultural  Sclctices, 
reported  that  despite  harvest  mechani- 
zation and  the  loss  of  agricultural  land 
to  urban  and  other  nonagricultural  uses, 
the  demand  for  temporary  seasonal  farm 
labor  in  California  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease in  peak  periods  during  the  years 
1965  through  1969. 

The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves 
now  is.  If  at  this  time  of  year,  normally 
a  low  point  of  seasonal  farm  employment, 
there  are  almost  3.000  unfilled  job  orders 
in  California,  what  kind  of  a  disaster  do 
we  face  in  the  summer  months  when  the 
employment  of  foreign  labor  has  been 
over  50.000  higher  than  now? 

While  the  most  dramatic  crises  lie  In 
the  future  if  the  Labor  Department's  pol- 
icy is  not  changed,  there  have  already 
been  serious  effects  of  this  labor  turmoil 
on  California's  agricultural  economy. 
Many  California  farmers  have  hesitated 
to  plant  their  normal  high-labor  spe- 
cialty crops,  have  cut  down  their  acreage, 
or  have  transferred  to  low-labor,  lower 
yield  crops,  such  as  small  grain  and  al- 
falfa.   The  most  dramatic  impact  has 


been  the  exodus  of  California  agriculture 
to  Mexico,  vvliere  tlie  average  pay  for 
harvest  workers  Is  $1.50  per  day.  lie- 
cau.se  of  this.  Mexico  lias  Increased  Its 
farm  exports  to  tlie  United  States  by  65 
percent  since  1952.  Somt>  outstanding 
t'xainplt>s  ol  the  Inciea.sed  exports  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  are  as  fol- 
lows: fresh  tomatoes,  from  4.000  pounds 
in  1955  to  6  million  pounds  in  1962; 
oranges,  from  6  inilll«)n  pounds  in  1952 
to  28  million  pound.s  in  1962;  fiesh  straw- 
berries, from  4.000  pounds  in  1958  to 
895.000  pounds  in  1962;,  tomato  products. 
4.000  pounds  in  1955  to  6  nillllon  pounds 
in  19t)2. 

The  canning  industry  has  followed 
this  lead  in  deciding  to  build  its  new 
packing  plants  in  Mexico.  For  example, 
since  1961  tlie  followinc.  companies  luive 
built  large  packing  plants  in  Mexico: 
Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Hein/,  Del  Monte, 
Minute  Maid,  and  Tropicana.  The  in- 
evitable eflect  of  this  crisis  on  Califor- 
nia's economy  has  nowlu-re  been  bitter 
stated  titan  by  Einar  O.  Mohn.  wi>.stern 
confi'rence  director  of  the  Teamsters 
Union.  Mr.  Mohn  called  on  California's 
Governor  to  study  the  serious  situation 
saying : 

since  Teamster  unions  In  California  bar- 
gain lor  upward  of  80,000  members  who  proc- 
ess and  transport  farm  crops,  our  Interest  Is 
both  genuine  and  paramount,  and  cannot  he 
subordinated  to  that  of  any  other  group. 
Aside  froni  the  humanitarian  aspects  we 
don't  wish  to  see  California's  eci>nomy  Im- 
paired or  people  In  other  areas,  who  now  <'on- 
sume  abtiut  70  percent  of  this  State's  farm 
crops,  left  wa!»tlng. 

We  are  in  a  crisis — a  crisis  which  de- 
mands action  today.  I  close  by  stressing 
again  this  Indisputable  fad:  That  today 
is  the  low  period  for  farm  labor  employ- 
ment in  California,  and  even  now  there 
are  insuflicient  workers  on  hand.  To  say 
that  on  the  basis  of  today's  experience 
we  do  not  need  foreign  supplemental 
labor  is  like  saying  in  December  that  we 
do  not  need  air  conditioning.  Summer 
is  certainly  going  to  come  around,  and 
when  it  does  I  want  to  be  sure  that  Cali- 
fornia's crops  can  be  harvested. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  sincerely  hope  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  have  another  look  at  this 
problem  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  the  President  will 
interest  himself  in  this  problem.  This 
problem  does  not  affect  only  the  States 
of  Florida,  California,  Arizona,  and 
Texas.  Twenty-six  States  u.se  supple- 
mental labor.  Tlie  amount  of  bracero 
labor  is  only  10  percent  of  California's 
farm  labor  force.  They  are  brought  in 
at  the  peak  periods  of  labor.  If  they 
arc  not  brought  in,  the  farmers  go  broke. 

I  have  seen  crops  that  were  not  har- 
vested last  year  and  those  that  will  not 
be  planted  this  year.  There  is  a  desper- 
ate crisis.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Secre-i 
tary  of  Labor  will  take  another  look  at 
the  problem  and  relax  his  position  to  a 
more  practical  stand. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  senior  colleague 
from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel]  Is  not 
present  today,  because  I  know  he  would 
raise  his  voice  more  loudly  and  elo- 
quently than  I  have.  He  knows  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  a  new  one.  I  have  known 
of  it  for  12  years.    It  is  said  that  mech- 


anization will  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  way  mechanization 
can  take  care  of  It.  A  macliine  cannot 
pick  strawberries,  for  example. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  relax 
his  position  and  take  a  niori'  practical 
slaiui.  I  .shall  be  glad  to  ((uote  later 
exact  figures  and  circumstances  in  the 
Coachella  Valley.  This  situation  has 
been  gtiing  on  for  years.  Seventy 
thou.saiut  men  cannot  go  out  of  Califor- 
nia without  drastically  allecting  the 
economy  of  the  State.  My  State  can- 
not stand  that  kind  of  thing.  This  is  a 
very  dilllcult  probh-m.  It  lias  been  the 
No.  I  l.ssue. 

I  am  V)h'a:;ed  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  permitted  me  to  make  my 
llist  remarks  in  tliis  most  import  ant 
body  on  the  greatest  anil  most  serious 
crisis   tluit   faces  California   today. 

Mr.  W.LENDER.  Mr.  Pri>slilent,  will 
the  Senator  yii-Ui  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MIJIIPIIY.     1  yield. 

Mr.  KLLKNDL'llt.  I  am  stire  the  Sena- 
tor remembers  tiie  Dei)artmcnt  of  Agri- 
culture matte  a  survey  and  statt'd  tiiat  at 
the  time  of  tlie  survey  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  tomato  growers  would  re- 
duce their  plantings  this  year.  Judging 
from  what  the  Senator  has  said,  there 
will  be  a  lc.s.sening  of  acreage. 

Mr.  MllRPMY.     Yes. 

Mr.  KLLENDER.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  specillc  evidence  U)  put  in  the 
HKCORa,  because  I  am  afraid 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Unfortunately,  I  can- 
not at  this  time.  I  know  of  one  farm  of 
400  acres  going  into  alfalfa.  Another  one 
of  385  acres  is  going  Into  alfalfa.  Within 
the  next  10  days  I  will  have  exact  figures, 
as  comprehensive  as  po.ssible,  showing 
the  amount  of  crops  that  will  not  go  into 
the  ground. 

We  know  many  American  firms  have 
moved  their  processing  plants  into  Mex- 
ico. I  shall  obtain  the  exact  figures  in 
payroll  dollars  that  have  left  our  State. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  stated  in  my 
opening  statement  a  while  af.o,  there  is 
evidence  that  processors  are  moving  into 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MURPHY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  only  will  those 
who  produce  crops  sutfer.  but  those  who 
process  or  transport  them  also,  will  suf- 
fer, as  well  as  many  other  segments  of 
the  economy  that  serve  agriculture. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  A  week  ago  Friday  I 
was  in  San  Francisco,  at  a  meeting  of 
tlie  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  A.ssociation, 
which  has  a  problem.  That  industry  Is 
almost  mechanized,  but  not  completely. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  process,  in  the 
picking,  the  industry  has  to  use  stoop 
labor.  I  sat  beside  the  president,  who 
al.so  grows  chili  peppers.  He  has  moved 
his  chili  pepper  farm  from  Califorina 
into  Mexico. 

One  aspect  of  this  problem  bothers  me. 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  contest  between  the 
Government  and  the  farmer,  which  I 
think  is  unhealthy  and  unrealistic.  I 
think  the  Government  should  typify  help 
and  aid.  Certainly  there  are  those  who 
will  take  advantage  of  the  rules,  but 
they  can  be  carefully  policed.  But  there 
is  a  contest  going  on,  an  imposition  of 
the  will  by  someone  who  has  a  theory, 
on  people  who  have  had  years  of  prac- 
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tlcal  experience.    I  tMnk  It  Ls  unsound. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  in  \,he  best  interest  of 

our  Nation  and  our  ijespective  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mf.  Presidents 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

MoNDALE  in   the  chajiir).     The  Senator 

from  Florida.  I 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  fully  appreciate  the 

forthright  statement  just  made  by  the 

Junior    SenaUjr    from   California    (Mr. 

MtJHI'HYl. 

I  wish  the  llEcontj  to  show  that  the 
senior  Senator  frorjn  California  (Mr. 
KuciiELl,  who  is  in  I  California  at  this 
time,  has  asked  thai  he  be  allowed  to 
make  remarks  on  th^fc  .subject  when  he 
relurns  to  Washington  next  week. 

I  al.so  wish  the  R^coku  to  show  that 
he  has  not  only  parkilclpated  in  asking 
for  the  hearings  whiUi  were  granted  by 
the  Senator  from  liouislana  I  Mr.  El- 
lenoekI  but  al.so  that  he  attended  those 
hearings  and  activcjly  particijmted,  as 
did  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Muki'hyI,  in  tjhe  examination  of 
witnes.ses  and  in  th(j  expression  of  dis- 
tress becau.se  of  the  situation  which 
confronts  agricultuiio  in  the  State  of 
California  as  a  resLJtt  of  the  mistaken 
altitude  taken  by  tlj^  Secretary  of  La- 
'  bor.  He  is  a  con.sc^ontious  man  whom 
we  all  cannot  help  i  liking,  but  he  lias 
compleHjly  frustralfxl  the  perishable 
agricultural  produci<iK  industries  in  the 
Nation  by  tho  conjpletely  impractical 
po.silion  which  he  has  taken,  that  be- 
cause there  are  ov(|r  3  million  unem- 
ployed persons  somewhere  in  the  United 
States  in  various  indjustries,  there  should 
be  no  problem  at  all  in  agriculture  be- 
cau.se  tlKjse  unempltiyed  people  will  cer- 
tainly come  Hocking  to  the  aid  of  agri- 
culture. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  MuRPHTil  has  said,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisi  Jina  I  Mr.  Ellender  I 
has  said,  and  as  I  lave  said  and  shall 
say  again  before  I  bm  through,  there 
are  some  tasks  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed except  by  thtbjje  who  are  skilled  in 
their  performance.  Many  tasks  will  not 
be  undertaken  by  tljiose  skilled  In  other 
enlerpri.ses  and  othQt  industries.  It  be- 
comes a  completely  impracticable  posi- 
tion as  taken  by  tho  Secretary  of  Labor, 
liiat  because  we  halve  tiiis  unemployed 
labor  force,  there  should  be  no  problem  in 
filling  the  need  of  aj^ricultural  producers 
for  a  smaller  number  to  do  the  important 
harvesting  work,  wHich  makes  the  prod- 
uce of  tlieir  fields  and  groves  available 
to  the  consuming  people  of  this  Nation, 
and  also  makes  wdrk  available  to  the 
processors  by  the  thqusands,  to  thousands 
in  the  transportation  industry,  and  to 
retailers  by  the  thousands  in  carrying  on 
their  businesses.        ' 

It  is  such  a  shortsighted  and  imprac- 
ticable position  thajt  I  join  the  Senator 
from  California  iWtr.  Murphy]  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope — ^a  hope  which  I  have 
entertained  for  a  Iqng  time — that  there 
will  be  a  return  oj  practicality  to  the 
thinking  and  decisibns  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thanlc  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 


First  of  all,  let  me  congratulate  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  fMr. 
MuRPiiY]  on  the  forthright  statement 
he  has  made.  I  know  that  in  his  State 
there  is  a  great  problem,  but  there  is  also 
a  great  problem  in  many  other  States.  I 
believe  that  those  who  have  been  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  have 
been  impractical  in  their  approach  to 
the  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Hol- 
land 1  will  remember  that  when  we  were 
discussing  the  bracero  program,  I  sub- 
mitted a  specific  figure  as  to  the  number 
of  pei.sons  who  had  been  brought  into 
this  work  and  who  had  quit  after  a  few 
days.  This  has  been  our  experience.  It 
has  al.so  been  the  experience  of  ever^y- 
ont;  else. 

One  part  of  the  regulations,  offered 
by  the  Secretary,  and  I  refer  specifically 
to  paragraph  (cJ'2)(b).  provides  for 
transportation  to  and  from  the  workers' 
homes.  This  Is  completely  impractical 
and  unfeasible,  because  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  invest  X  amount  of  dollars  in 
the  tran.sportation  of  a  worker  who  may 
only  wish  transportation  to  the  State  of 
Coharado,  or  to  the  State  of  Florida,  or  to 
the  State  of  California,  and  who  will 
work  2  or  3  days  and  then  wander  off. 
Yet  the  farmer  must  guarantee  his  trans- 
portation home.  I 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  com- 
plete impracticality  of  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Secreta^  of  Labor 
in  his  official  release  on  December  19. 
He  starts  by  stating :  I 

A  good  deal  of  this  work  is  imquestionably 
hard  and  unpleasant.  But  this  Is  only  part 
of  the  story.  The  rest  of  It  Is  that  the  T»age 
rates  which  have  been  paid  for  these  Jobs 
have  been  less  than  the  rates  paid  for  other 
kinds  of  work  which  are  Just  as  hard  and 
Just  as  objectionable. 

I  take  complete  issue  with  that  state- 
ment. It  is  a  fallacy.  Someone  who  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about 
thought  that  up  for  the  Secretary.  This 
is  hard  labor  in  the  field,  but  I  know  of 
no  comparable  hard  labor  that  is  paid 
more  than  this  kind  of  labor.  I  should 
like  to  be  shown  such  a  situation  if  the 
Secretary  can  do  so. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  continues  his 
statement,  and  mentions  wage  rates  as 
low  as  60  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago,  I  attended 
a  series  of  meetings  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  begged  them  to  raise  the  rates. 
There  was  a  sudden  descent  of  the  rate 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  which  adjoins  the 
State  of  Colorado  except  for  a  few  miles 
in  the  Panhandle.  The  rate  in  Colorado 
was  90  cents.  No  one  in  Colorado  asked 
me  to  come  down  or  go  over  there  to  have 
that  wage  rate  lowered — not  a  single 
man.  No  one  even  implied  that  he 
wished  it.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the 
wage  rate  in  Texas  was  70  cents.  The 
wage  rate  in  New  Mexico  was  also  lower 
than  in  Colorado.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
other  wage  rates  were  also  lower.  All 
that  was  desired  was  to  have  wage  rates 
brought  up  to  the  same  standard.  Cer- 
tain wage  rates  were  low.  The  burden 
can  be  put  in  only  one  place,  and  that 
is  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  set 
those  wage  rates.    He  had  it  within  liis 


power  to  do  so,  and  they  were  grossly 
inequitable. 

Farmers  in  my  State  were  not  object- 
ing to  it.  They  never  have  objected, 
because  the  average  bracero  who  came 
into  the  State  of  Colorado  made  $1.10 
an  hour  rathe;-  than  90  cents  minimum. 
But  facts  are  something  to  which  the 
Labor  Department  officials  pay  no  at- 
tention. They  should  get  out  of  their 
ivory  towers  in  the  Labor  Department 
and  stop  listening  to  a  group  of  people 
v/ho  are  essentially  impractical  "do- 
gooders"  and  find  out  what  is  happening 
out  on  the  farms. 

In  my  own  State,  I  have  been  ap- 
proached time  and  time  again  concern- 
ing refusal  to  continue  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. I  understand  the  good  inten- 
tions of  those  who  supported  doing  away 
with  that  program,  but  they  did  no 
service  to  the  country. 

My  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Murphy  J  has  pointed  out 
in  the  advertisement  what  is  happening 
in  farm  development  in  Mexico.  I 
suggest  that  some  of  those  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  take  a  plane — 
they  are  already  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  otherwise — and  go  down  and 
take  a  look  at  the  fantastic  fruit  and 
vegetable  acreage  development  that  has 
occurred  in  northern'  Mexico  in  the 
past  5  years.  They  will  not  believe  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  occurred  there,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  State  and  mine. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  published 
in  the  Denver  Post  of  January  16,  1965. 
The  headline  reads,  "Beet  Contract  Re- 
fLLsed — Growers  Cite  Labor  Doubts." 

The  gist  of  the  article  is  that  the  beet 
growers  of  the  Rocky  Moimtain  districts 
met  v.ith  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  of  which  Mr.  Frank  A.  Kemp  is  the 
president.  He  probably  speaks  with  as 
great  an  authority  and  voice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sugar  as  any  man  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  the  most  knowledgeable 
one  I  know  in  all  areas  and  phases  of  the 
subject  of  sugar. 

The  article  states  that  Howard  Hart, 
of  Powell,  Wyo.,  president  of  the  Big 
Horn  Basin  Beet  Growers  Association 
and  spokesman  for  the  group,  said: 

Because  of  uncertainty  of  procurement 
costs  and  availability  of  labor,  we  will  not 
at  this  time  make  a  decision  on  acceptance 
of  the  contract. 

Mr.  President,  beets  are  one  of  the 
great  cash  crops  of  Colorado.  How  do 
we  resolve  this  issue?  I  am  asidng  a 
rhetorical  question  of  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  as  to 
how  to  resolve  a  question  of  this  kind. 
We  cannot  resolve  it  because  we  have 
to  have  labor  in  the  field.  We  cannot 
thin  beets  by  machines.  We  have  done 
much  by  mechanization,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  conquer  the  mechanization 
of  beet  thinning. 

Another  instance  was  brought  to  my 
attention  a  few  days  ago.  A  man  from 
the  Arkansas  Valley  came  in.  He  grows 
a  great  many  small  cucumbers,  for  pick- 
ling, canning,  and  so  forth.  He  was 
working  on  an  idea  by  which  he  might 
come  under  a  certain  tariff  classification, 
and  thereby  obtain  a  lower  rate.  Form- 
erly he  raised  his  cuciunbers  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley.    Today  he  is  working  on 
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a  plan  to  Import  them  from  Mexico.  So 
It  appears  that  since  the  worker  may  not 
come  in  to  perform  the  work,  the  work 
Is  leaving  and  roIuk  to  where  the  workers 
are.  much  to  the  detriment  of  American 
agriculture,  and  the  family   farmer. 

How  this  creates  agricultural  oppor- 
tunity or  how  It  does  away  with  poverty 
In  the  United  States  Is  very  difficult  tp 
understand. 

The  entire  farm  economy  of  Colorado 
will  be  revolutionized  by  the  refusal  to 
continue  a  program  of  importing  foreign 
farm  workers  at  peak  sea.sons,  and  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  very  onerous  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  has  promul- 
gated. It  appears  that  nothing  will  be 
done  to  alleviate  this  situations  until  the 
consumer  feels  the  pinch  of  the  higher 
prices  that  must  resulLfrom  the  Secre- 
tary's policy.  The  family  farmer  has 
become  the  •forr.olten  man." 

I  call  attention  to  one  final  point.  If 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  Indulge 
me.  and  that  Is  that  of  all  the  farm  prod- 
ucts in  Colorado  which  have  been  pros- 
perous, probably  none  has  done  better 
than  vegetables  and  fruits. 

We  need  people  to  harvest  these  crops 
and  to  work  them,  just  as  other  Senators 
have  stated  with  respect  to  their  areas. 

This  Is  one  field  Into  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  entered  with  supports 
and  acreage  limitations  It  Is  one  of  the 
great  prosperous  areas. 

If  the  promulgated  rules  of  the  Sec- 
retary continue  In  effect,  we  shall  suffer 
Irreparably  In  Colorado. 

This  Is  not  a  contest  between  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  and  the  beetgrowers. 
The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  Is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
beetgrowers:  but  they  see  no  way  of 
planting  this  great  cash  crop) — which 
not  only  means  so  much  to  my  State  but 
to  a  prosperous  West — or  to  get  It  }iar- 
vested.  until  they  find  an  adeqliate 
source  of  this  necessary  labor.  The 
farmers  simply  do  not  wish  to  contrac- 
tually bind  themselves  to  deliver  beets 
they  cannot  produce  without  adequate 
labor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  may  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  Jan.  16.  1965) 

Great    Western   Sugar   Beet   Contract   Re- 
fused: Growers  CrrE  Labor  Doubts 

SugiiTbeet  growers  from  five  States  Friday 
refused  the  1965  beet-purchnse  contract,  of- 
fered In  Denver  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co..  because  of  uncertainties  In  the  field 
labor  area. 

At  an  all-day  session  at  the  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  beetgrowers  explained  their  predica- 
ment was  caused  by  expiration  December  31 
of  the  law  under  which  Mexican  nationals 
(braceros)  had  been  available  for  beetwork 
in  recent  years  In  Colorado.  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka. Wyoming,  and  Montana. 

Howard  Hart  of  Powell,  Wyo..  president  of 
the  Big  Horn  Basin  Beet  Growers  Association 
and  spokesman  for  the  grdup.  said : 

"Because  of  uncertainty  of  procurement 
costs  and  availability  of  labor,  we  will  not 
at  this  time  make  a  decision  on  acceptance 
of  the  contract." 


IIKI.P  pleugeo 

Fnink  A.  Komp.  company  president, 
pledged  coopcrutlon  In  trying  to  secure  an 
lultquiito  iiumbrr  of  qualified  workers  from 
any  Kource.  But.  he  said,  until  the  Labor 
Department  makes  known  the  precise  rule.s 
and  costs  that  would  be  Incurred  by  farmers 
and  the  company,  he  could  not  forcast  terms 
or  conditions  under  which  Great  Western's 
elforls  might  muterlallze. 

Kemp  cmphiusl/.ed  "urgent  need  by  the 
domestic  sugar  Industry  for  Incrousod  mar- 
keting rights  to  correct  the  very  unfair 
slttiation  created  when  the  administration 
urged  increased  production  In  1063  and 
1»04  while  marketing  was  restricted  to 
statutory  quota." 

Representing  the  Mountain  States  Beet 
Growing  Marketing  A.ssoclatlon  of  Colorado 
was  Carl  Peters  of  Longmont,  president; 
Roy  E.  Johnson  of  Eaton,  vice  president; 
Ed  C.  Miller  of  Johnstown,  treasurer,  and 
Richard  W.  Blnke  of  Greeley,  secretary. 

Mountain  States  of  Montana  was  headed 
by  Ishmael  Yost,  president,  and  J(W  Alios, 
vice  president,  Ixjth  of  Billings;  and  Edwin 
J.  Kunt/,  of  Custer,  secretary-treasurer. 

Speaking  for  the  Nebraska  Non-Stock  Co- 
operative Beet  Growers  Association  were 
Harry  Webber,  president;  August  Grasmlck. 
vice  president,  and  Melvln  Bennett,  secre- 
tnry-trca.surer,  all  of  Gerlng. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me.  I  ap- 
preciate his  courte.sy. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  aiyjociate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors here,  who  are  unanimously  and  vig- 
orously objecting  to  the  rulings  and  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  They  are  very  unrealistic  con- 
clusions. 

I  could  not  help  being  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Murphy  1.  when  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  figures  which  were 
apparently  supplied  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  by  the  men  in  the  field  are  un- 
doubtedly inaccurate. 

I  have  been  in  the  State  of  Florida  a 
number  of  times  In  the  past  10  days. 
Puiing  that  time  It  has  been  by  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  not  only  the  citrus  opera- 
tions, but  also  some  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table operations  In  the  lower  part  of  my 
State  of  Florida. 

I  have  been  able  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  tomatoes  rotting  in  the  fields,  and 
citrus  fruits  falling  to  the  ground  un- 
picked, because  we  are  not  able  to  get 
the  labor  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
have  In  order  to  harvest  these  crops. 

It  has  cost  the  farmers  of  the  State  of 
Florida  millions  of  dollars  already,  and 
it  will  cost  them  even  more. 

As  the  able  Scfnator  from  California 
and  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  Florida  have  already  said,  this  will 
eventually  result  in  a  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  shall  do  with 
respect  to  changing  the  attitude  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  have  talked  with 
him  a  number  of  times,  as  have  others. 
He  insists  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  people  who  are  unemployed  and  who 
will  come  down  and  work.    The  fact  is 


that  in  our  State  a  great  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  by 
organizations  representing  the  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  associations  and  the 
citrus  association  to  bring  In  laborers 
who  are  listed  as  unemployed  In  south- 
ern States. 

Almost  without  exception  our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  those  people,  once 
having  arrived  in  Florida  from  another 
Southern  State,  will  work  po.ssibly  a  day 
or  two,  get  a  little  money  In  tlieir  pockets 
and  then  .stop  working.  They  go  to  the 
races  or  to  the  beach,  but  in  a  few  days 
or  within  a  short  time  they  return  to  the 
State  whence  they  came,  to  pick  up  their 
welfare  checks  again. 

This  ha-s  happened  not  once,  but  many 
times.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  told  me 
that  he  has  now  discovered  a  new  "gim- 
mick" which  these  people  are  pi*ctlcing, 
when  they  come  down  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  or  another 
State.  Under  the  rules  they  must  work 
the  first  couple  of  days  for  the  farmer, 
whether  he  be  a  citrus  man  or  a  sugar- 
cane man  or  a  vegetable  grower,  in  order 
to  pay  back  the  cost  of  their  transporta- 
tion to  Florida. 

Rather  than  do  "that,  rather  than  work 
for  the  farmer  to  whom  the  Doijartment 
of  Labor  has  a.ssigned  them,  so  that  the 
money  could  be  returned  to  cover  their 
cost  of  transportation,  they  will  imme- 
diately quit  that  farmer  and  go  to  work 
for  another  man,  so  that  they  will  not 
have  to  pay  back  the  money  that  it  cost 
to  have  them  transported  to  Florida. 
These  people  will  then  work  for  2  or  3 
days  and  leave. 

This  Is  generally  what  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  told  me  was  another  gimmick. 
There  arc  a  great  many  of  them.  No 
matter  what  he  says  with  respect  to  his 
figures,  we  are  suffering  in  our  agricul- 
tural segment  In  Florida  and  throughout 
the  South  and  in  all  the  States  that  have 
been  mentioned — California  and  Colo- 
rado. 

What  we  can  do  about  the  problem,  I 
do  not  know. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Murphy  I .  particularly  when  he 
spoke  about  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  If  there  Is  anything  in  our 
State  that  will  contribute  to  our  own  loss 
of  gold  or  money  within  our  own  State,  it 
is  the  fact  that  in  Panama  and  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  plans  are  already  being 
made  to  build  a  citrus  industry.  If  they 
can  get  this  kind  of  cheap  labor — and  the 
plans  were  already  underway  last  year — 
it  will  mean  not  only  a  loss  of  work  but  a 
loss  of  Income  to  us  in  Florida  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  shall  probably 
have  to  take  this  problem  to  the  White 
House.  All  of  us  recall,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  that  this  subject  came  up 
2  years  ago.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  took 
the  same  position  at  that  time  that  he 
now  takes,  even  though  he  was  less  sup- 
ported by  law  than  he  Is  now.  He  took 
exactly  the  same  position.  Finally  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  made  an  order  on  the 
presentation  that  many  of  us  made  to 
him,  showing  the  great  Injury  that  was 
being  done  to  agriculture  In  many  States. 
The  President  finally  had  to  overrule  the 
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Secretary  and  permit  8.000  or  9.000  la- 
borers to  come  In,  who  finally  harvested 
our  crops. 

It  appears  to  me  that  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  who  agrees  with  us, 
on  one  side,  and  the  Socretary  of  Labor, 
who  does  not  agree  with  us.  on  the  other 
side,  the  eventual  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem will  probably  come  through  our  mak- 
ing an  appointment,  en  masse,  perhaps, 
with  the  President  of  Uie  United  States, 
and  presenting  to  him  this  very  real 
problem  in.sofar  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
very  real  problem  Insofar  as  the  balance 
of  payments  Is  concerned,  and  the  very 
real  problem  Insofar  as  the  cost  of  living 
is  concerned.  The  President  Is  interested 
In  all  these  problems.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  .shall  obtain  the  relief  that  Is 
so  urgently  needed. 

I  again  thank  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  Florida  I  Mr.  HollandI. 
who  has  been  leading  this  fight,  for  the 
opportunity  he  has  given  to  us  to  ex- 
press the  need  for  a  solution  of  this 
urgent  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  colleague 
warmly.  At  this  time  It  might  be  well 
to  have  the  Record  show  exactly  what 
Is  involved  In  the  matter  of  requirements 
being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
which  in  my  judgment  amount  to  a  com- 
plete invasion  as  to  a  large  number  of 
the  workers  in  agriculture  in  the  Nation, 
and  a  complete  invasion  of  the  field  of 
wage  and  hour  control. 

I  see  the  present  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EilenderI  as  well  as 
other  Senators  who  have  been  In  the  Sen- 
ate a  long  while.  He  will  remember  that 
every  time  the  wage  and  hour  law  has 
come  up  for  any  change,  amendments 
have  been  offered  to  include  wage  and 
hour  control  over  agricultural  labor. 
Every  time  such  amendments  have  been 
soundly  and  decisively  defeated  because 
Senators  well  know  that  when  agricul- 
tural labor  depends  upon  the  weather  as 
to  whether  it  can  work  and  upon  the  state 
of  maturity  of  the  crops— particularly 
perishable  crops — hours  cannot  be  Im- 
posed without  an  injuBtlce  being  done  to 
all  who  are  concerned.  Every  time  such 
an  amendment  has  been  offered  the  Con- 
gress has  decisively  defeated  all  efforts  to 
invade  that  field  of  wage  and  hour  con- 
trol of  agricultural  labor.  Still  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  kept  trying  to  get 
that  authority,  and  now  it  is  trying  to  do 
so  in  this  left-handed  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  this  subject  is- 
sued last  December  and  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CRmauA  Established  by  Secretary  Wirtz 
December  16,  1964 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
8  CFR  214.2(h)  (2)  (U) ,  I  hereby  amend  title 
20  CMR  602.10  to  read  as  foUows: 

(a>  Any  agricultural  employer  with  a  fore- 
seeable labor  shortage  remaining  after  rea- 
sonable efforts  utilizing  all  sources  of  avail- 
able domestic  workers.  Including  the  inter- 
state clearance  process,  may  request  through 
the  appropriate  State  figency  the  certiflcation 


of  need  for  foreign  labor.  Before  such  certifi- 
cation will  be  made  by  the  appropriate  re- 
gional office  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  It  must  be  shown  that: 

1.  Reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  and 
win  continue  to  be  made  to  obtain  domestic 
workers  for  the  period  for  which  these  work- 
ers are  requested.  "Reasonable  efforts"  will 
Include  full  use  of  (1)  day-haul  operations 
In  accordance  with  the  general  practices  of 
other  employers  In  the  area.  or.  in  the  absence 
of  local  day-haul  opeartlons.  day-haul  oper- 
ations In  accordance  with  the  general  prac- 
tices within  the  State;  (2)  other  appropriate 
recruitment  efforts;  and  (3)  the  Interstate 
clearance  process  for  recruitment  In  areas 
within  a  reasonable  distance.  Including  use 
of  the  annual  worker  plan,  where  practical. 
(In  order  to  recruit  workers  from  out  of  the 
State,  a  minimum  period  of  15  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  need  will  be  required  by  the  labor- 
supply  State  agency  for  positive  recrvUtment. 
In  addition.,  the  offer  for  local  workers  must 
be  at  the  same  rate  which  Is  specified  on  the 
date  of  need  In  the  clearance  order,  or  a  re- 
quest for  foreign  workers  will  be  denied.) 

2.  Employment  of  such  labor  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  or  working  condi- 
tions of  domestic  workers  similarly 
employed. 

(b)  On  and  after  January  1,  1965,  the 
State  agency  will  not  process  a  request  for 
workers  more  than  60  days  nor  less  than  30 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  need;  and  such 
request  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  State 
agency  not  more  than  15  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  need  and  the  State  agency  will  ad- 
vise the  appropriate  bureau  of  employment 
security  regional  office  whether  the  condi- 
tions necessitating  foreign  workers  previously 
certified  to  by  the  State  agency  still  pre- 
vail, or  whether  the  request  should  be  can- 
celed or  revised. 

(c)  No  certification  shall  be  made  for  the 
admission  of  foreign  workers  under  section 
214  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
for  agricultural  employment  In  the  United 
States  unless  the  following  criteria  have  been 
followed  and  adhered  to : 

1.  Effective  January  1,  1965,  and  through 
March  31, 1965: 

(a)  Employment  offered  to  domestic  work- 
ers must  provide  for  wage  payment  rates 
which  are  no  less  than  the  applicable  amount 
listed  on  schedule  A  for  the  State  In 
which  the  work  Is  being  performed,  except 
that  where  the  prevailing  rate  for  the  crop 
activity  In  the  area  Is  higher,  the  higher 
rate  shall  be  paid.  Piece  rates  shall  be  de- 
signed to  produce  hourly  earnings  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  prescribed  hourly  rates 
and  In  no  event  shall  the  worker  be  paid 
less  than  the  prescribed  hourly  rate. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, domestic  workers  must  be  offered,  as 
a  minimum,  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  that  are  offered  to  Mexican 
workers  under  the  migrant  l&bor  agree- 
ment of  1951.  as  amended.  Including  a  writ- 
ten contract  embodying  those  conditions. 

(c)  Family  housing  must  be  provided 
where  feasible  and  necessary. 

2.  Effective  April  1. 1965: 

(a)  Employment  offered  to  domestic  work- 
ers must  provide  for  wage  payment  rates 
which  are  no  less  than  the  applicable 
amount  listed  on  schedule  B  for  the  State 
In  which  the  work  Is  being  performed,  ex- 
cept that  where  the  prevailing  rate  for  the 
crop  activity  in  the  area  Is  higher,  the  higher 
rate  shall  be  paid.  Piece  rates  shall  be  de- 
signed to  produce  hourly  earnings  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  prescribed  hourly  rates  and 
In  no  event  shall  the  worker  be  paid  less 
than  the  prescribed  hourly  rate. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  domestic  workers  must 
be  offered,  as  a  minimum,  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  that  are  offered 


to  Mexican  workers  under  the  migrant  labor 
agreement  of  1951.  as  amended.  Including 
a  written  contract  embodying  those  condi- 
tions. 

(c)  Family  housing  must  be  provided 
where  feasible  and  necessary. 

3.  Effective  January  1,  1965: 

(a)  Reasonable  cosU  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  of  employment  must  be 
borne  by  the  employer. 

(b)  No  ccrtlfixjatlon  shall  be  made  permit- 
ting the  employment  of  any  foreign  worker 
for  a  period  exceeding  120  days;  nor  shall 
any  certification  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
petition  of  any  employer  which  would  result 
m  the  employment  of  foreign  workers  by 
such  employer  tar  more  than  120  days  in  any 
calendar  year,  except  In  specific  cases,  when 
necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship.  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

(c)  No  certification  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  petition  of  any  employer  who 
has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
his  designated  representative  to  have  failed, 
without  good  cause,  to  comply  with  the  work 
contracts  entered  Into  with  any  domestic  or 
foreign  agricultural  workers,  or  who  has  In 
hlfi  employ  or  U  found  to  have  had  In  his 
employ  after  the  effective  date  of  these  regu- 
lations, any  alien  when  such  employer  knows 
or  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  or  sus- 
pect or  by  reasonable  Inquiry  could  have 
ascertained  that  such  foreign  worker  Is  not 
lawfully  within  the  United   States. 

(d)  When  domestic  workers  become  avail- 
able for  Jobs  in  which  foreign  workers  are 
employed,  the  domestic  workers  must  be 
given  preference. 

(e)  No  foreign  workers  shall  be  assigned 
to  fill  any  job  to  which  referral  of  US.  work- 
ers would  be  prohibited  under  reg\Uatlons  or 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
governing  the  referral  of  workers  to  jobs  In- 
volved In  strikes  or  other  labor  disputes. 

(f)  These  criteria  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  Basque  sheepherders. 

W.  WnJ-ARD  WiETZ. 

December  19,  1964. 

schedule  a 

State:  ^"^tf^^nf 

Arizona— - - —  •J-  ^\ 

California J-  *» 

Connecticut 1-  ** 

Florida -^5 

Massachusetts i-  ^ 

New  Mexico r        "^ 

Texas *" 

schedule  b 

state:  ^"^^.^ol 

Arizona *J-  ^^ 

Arkansas J-  *^ 

California — J-  *" 

Colorado \-  ^ 

Connecticut -  \-  *? 

Florida. \-  ^ 

Indiana \-  ** 

Kansas J-*r 

Maine \^ 

Massachusetts ■—- ---  J-^" 

Michigan- \-  *? 

Minnesota J-  *Y 

Montana J*" 

Nebraska J*)' 

New  Hampshire— J-^" 

New  Jersey \^^i 

New  Mexico - \}^ 

New  York -»—  J-^" 

Oregon— -— — -  \f 

Rhode  Island - - \^^ 

South  Dakota— i*" 

Texas— — - Jj? 

Uteh ^-  ri 

Vermont— \-  ^° 

Virginia -—  }•  J? 

West  Virginia J-^* 

Wisconsin. J-*r 

Wyoming ^•** 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  read  two  portions  of  those  regula- 
tions. On  page  3,  there  will  be  found  the 
following : 

Effective  January  1,  1965.  and  through 
March  31.  1966.  (a)  employment  offered  to 
domestic  workers  must  provide  for  wage 
payment  rates  which  are  no  less  than  the 
applicable  amounts  listed  on  schedule  A  for 
the  State  In  which  the  work  is  being  per- 
formed, except  that  where  the  travel  rate 
for  the  crop  mentioned  is  higher,  the  higher 
rate  shall  be  paid. 

I  shall  omit  the  next  sentence,  which 
any  Senator  interested  can  read  in  the 
RECORD,  and  go  down  to  ^b>.  which  is 
particularly  important: 

(b)  except  as  otherwise  speclflcally  pro- 
vided, domestic  workers  must  be  offered  as 
a  minimum  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  that  are  offered  to  Mexican 
workers  under  the  migrant  labor  agreement 
of  1951.  as  amended.  Including  a  written  con- 
tract embodying  these  conditions. 

That  language  means  that  anyone 
who  hopes  to  qualify  for  the  bringing  in 
of  foreign  labor  must  offer  a  written  con- 
tract based  upon  the  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements, which  differ  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  that  are  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  schedule  A.  and, 
in  addition,  must  include  the  terms  that 
are  in  the  Mexican  labor  contract,  which 
is  a  large  printed  brochure  containing 
approximately  50  pages.  I  quote  only 
two  of  those  terms  to  show  that  not  only 
is  the  wage  sought  to  be  controlled,  but 
also  there  is  a  very  decided  control  of 
hours  of  employment. 

I  refer  to  a  brochure  entitled  "Infor- 
mation Concerning  Entry  of  Mexican 
Agriculture  Workers  into  the  United 
States,  Public  Law  78.  82d  Congress,  as 
Amended,  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of 
1951.  as  Amended,  and  Pertinent  Inter- 
pretations Published  by  the  U.S.  E>epart- 
ment  of  Labor  in  Febmary  1962." 

I  ask  Senators  to  remember  that  all 
the  pertinent  provisions  in  this  agree- 
ment must  be  a  part  of  the  agreement 
signed  by  domestic  producers  in  their 
employment  of  domestic  workers  in  the 
event  they  hope  to  have  any  right  to 
bring  in  supplemental  labor  from  outside. 
I  read  from  article  XVI,  winch  appears 
on  page  12: 

Guarantee  of  work.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  agreement,  or  In  the  work 
contract,  the  employer  shall  guarantee  the 
Mexican  worker  the  opportunity  to  work 
for  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  workdays 
of  the  total  period  during  which  the  work 
contract  and  all  extensions  thereof  are  in 
effect,  beginning  on  the  day  after  such 
•  workers  arrive  at  the  place  of  employment, 
and  ending  on  the  e.xpiratlon  date  speci- 
fied In  the  work  contract  and  Its  extensions, 
if  any. 

Under  the  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  workday,  on  page  2  of  the  same 
document  will  be  found  the  following 
provision : 

(J)  "Workdays"  means  8  hours  in  each 
calendar  day  except  Sundays,  New  Years, 
Fourth  of  July.  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas. 

SO  there  is  a  clear  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  not  only  to 
encroach  upon  the  wage  field  but  also 
to  encroach  upon  the  field  of  control  of 
hours  by  requiring  the  guarantee  of  em- 


plojTnent  for  three-quarters  ai  the  time  people,  not  only  in  our  own  State,  but 
as  defined  in  the  contract  from  which  I  also  in  other  States.  This  year  we  went 
just  read.  as  far  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  or  the  State  of  Missouri  in  contracting 
the  people  generally  appreciate  the  grab  labor  to  come  in  and  do  work  in  the  State 
for  power  which  so  thoroughly  charac-     of  Florida. 

terizessomany  of  the  bureaucratic  "agcn-  In  other  than  the  citrus  industry  we 
cies  of  our  Govenunent,  and.  unfortu-  find  that  there  were  44,300  employees  in 
nately,  has  shown  its  ugly  head  in  con-  the  month  of  December  in  die  processing 
nection  with  praspings  from  time  to  time  and  packing  of  crops  other  than  the 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  citrus  crop,  or  a  total  of  75,700,  without 

'  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  at  this  time  any  request  for  any  supplemental  labor, 
what  is  being  attempted  by  way  of  con-  and  without  any  hope  of  obtaining  sup- 
trolling  domestic  employers  of  domestic  plemental  labor.  We  do  not  want  it  be- 
labor in  order  that  they  may  have  the  cause  we  are  able  to  find  domestic  labor 
gracious  right  given  by  the  Secretary  of  to  meet  those  requirements. 
Labor,  in  the  event  their  crops  are  spoil-  Incidentally,  as  a  rule,  the  processors 
ing  and  they  cannot  find  an  adequate  are  better  paid  than  those  who  work  in 
supply  of  domestic  labor,  to  apply  sue-  the  field,  as  everyone  knows. 
ccssfuUy  for  laborers  offshore,  from  Mex-  In  the  agricultural  field  operations, 
ico.  or  from  Canada.  which  is  the  next  listing,  there  will  be 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  rather  found  a  total  of  146.654,  which  includes 
disgraceful  situation.  I  call  attention  to  133,396  domestic  workers  and  13,258  for- 
it  because  it  is  disgraceful,  un-American,     eign  workers. 

and  a  direct  trespass  upon  the  power  of  It  ought  to  be  very  clear  that  not  only 
the  legislature.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  do  we  not  wish  to  rely  entirely  for  our 
public  of  this  country  will  wish  to  take  work  forces  upon  the  supplemental  for- 
it.  eign  source  of  workers,  but,  to  the  con- 

I  wish  to  make  another  point  very  trary.  the  great  majority  of  our  workers 
clear.  We  do. not  request  supplemental  are  coming  from  our  own  domestic 
labor  unless  we  positively  need  it,  and  sources.  The  total  of  60.533  seasonally 
only  then  to  perform  skills  for  which  hired  domestic  workers  includes  the  fol- 
that  outside  labor  is  well  qualified  and  lowing:  19,446  in  citrus;  2.687  in  sugar- 
has  shown  its  qualifications.  cane;  1.822  in  strawberries;  30.932  in 
I  have  in  my  hand,  and  ask  unanimous  ,  vegetables;  5.646  in  other,  or  a  total  of 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record     60.533. 

at  this  point,  an  official  listing  by  the  Re-  With  such  a  showing  as  that,  and  a 
search  and  Statistics  Division  of  the  showing  that  in  December  there  were 
Florida  Industrial  Commission,  Chief  only  13,258  foreign  workers,  the  question 
Don  F.  Summers;  Mrs.  Pridgeon  report-  arises.  Why  did  we  need  any  foreign 
ing,  of  the  agricultui-al  employees  in  the     workers? 

State  of  Florida  in  the  month  of  De-  That  is  what  I  think  the  record 
cember  1964.  should  clearly  show,  and  I  am  going  to 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was     answer  it. 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as        Those  foreign  workers  are  in  five  cate- 

foUows:  gories.    Two    thousand    eight    hundred 

Agricrultural  employment  in  Florida.  and  forty-five  are  citrus  pickers.     None 

December  1964  of    them    are    engaged    in    processing. 

They  are  pickers.  They  are  the  ones 
who  climb  up  ladders  40  or  45  feet  long, 
go  into  the  citrus  trees,  pick  the  fruit, 
and  bring  it  out.  They  are  by  no  means 
all  of  our  pickers.  To  the  contrary,  the 
national  prize  winner  in  citrus  picking  is 
a  white  man  who  lives  in  my  own  coun- 
ty and  who  during  the  years  has  been 
the  best  picker  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
Thousands  of  our  own  people,  both  white 
and  colored,  are  pickers,  but  we  cannot 
obtain  enoujch  of  them. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  picking  is 
easy  work  ought  to  try  it  for  a  while.  As 
a  young  man.  I  tried  it  in  my  father's 
grove.  I  know  something  about  picking. 
At  that  time  we  handled  50-foot  ladders. 
We  were  dealing  with  old  seedling 
groves.  Now  that  length  of  ladder  is 
outlawed.  I  thought  I  was  rather  much 
of  a  man  when  I  was  able  to  work  with 

Source:  Rcsenrrh    and    Statistics    Division,    Florida      and  walk  those  50-foOt  ladders;  PO  from 
ImiHstrial  Commission  (chief,  Don  F.  Summers;  Mrs.      point  tO  point   arOUnd   the  perimeter  01 

rriUgeon.  reporting).  ^j^g  (.j-pg   safely  lodge  the  ladder,  climb 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Pi'om  the  list  it  will  up,  pick  the  fruit  with  a  sack  over  my 

appear  in  the  first  instance  that  in  the  shoulder,  fill  the  sack  with  30,  35.  or  40 

citrus  industry  31,400  workers  are  in  the  pounds  of  fruit,  descend  the  ladder,  put 

food  processing  and  packing  side  of  the  it  in  boxes,  and  continue  to  go  around 

citrus    industry,    without    any    foreign  the  grove  all  day.    I  knew  I  was  pretty 

workers  being  accepted.    We  do  not  ex-  much  of  a  man  at  that  time.    I  wish  i 

pect  foreign  workers  to  do  that  work,  for  could  do  it  now,  but  I  cannot.    Very  few 

which  we  can  find  ample  numbers  of  workers  who  come  into  the  South  from 
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Domestic 

Foreign 

Foo<i  iirocessinp  and  packinp: 

Citrus 

31,4<10 
44,300 

Oilier        

TotrtI 

75,700 

fam- 

Agricultural  field  operations: 
Self-employed  and  unpaid 
ilies 

34,000 
38.8(>3 

10. 440 
2.687 
1.8-.>2 

30. 93'.' 
5. 64tj 

Regular  liired -  - 

■  Seasonal  liired; 

Citrus 

I.Mh 

Siicnrcane 

.strawlH'rrics  

9.  .^72 
131) 

Vepalal)le3 

005 

Otlier    

'      100 

field 

Total,  seasonal  hired 

60,533 

Total,    aericultural 
oi>crations 

133.396 
209.096 

Urund  total 

13,-258 

outside  want  to  undertake  that  kind  of 
work.  They  look  at  the  trees,  look  at 
the  ladders,  and  forthwith  leave  in  order 
to  do  some  other  type  of  work. 

We  have  tried  to  qualify  Mexicans, 
who  are  excellent  workers.  They  come 
from  Texas  and  are  American  citizens. 
But  they  cannot  do  the  work.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  small  in  stature.  While  they 
are  fine  workers  in  the  berry  and  vege- 
table fields,  they  cannot  climb  ladders. 
They  have  tried  it  time  and  time  again, 
but  they  cannot  qualify.  Only  a  hand- 
ful can  qualify— 2,845  foreign  workers 
were  in  the  citrus  fields  as  compared 
with  19,446  in  that  same  month,  Decem- 
ber, who  were  domestic — 2,845  were 
from  offshore,  and  they  were  all  pickers. 
They  were  all  needed.  Without  them, 
as  much  work  as  was  done  could  not 
have  been  done.  Without  them,  the 
shortage  would  have  been  greater— and 
there  was  a  shortage  even  with  them. 

In  the  sugar  cane  fields,  the  table  shows 
that  2,687  domestic  workers  and  9.572 
foreign  workers  were  erigaged.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  Senitor  who  is  pres- 
ent, other  than  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Ellender], 
has  ever  seen  canecutting  in  the  field. 
Unless  he  has  been  to  Florida,  he  has  not 
seen  the  kind  of  canecutting  that  is  done 
there.  In  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  cane  grows  tall;  it  stands 
straight  up  and  can  be  cut  by  machine. 
The  workers  who  gather  up  the  stalks 
put  them  on  the  carts  jaiii  walk  behind 
the  machines.  !    \ 

In  Florida,  the  cano  is  produced  on 
muck  soil,  and  the  stalks  of  cane  are  in- 
tei-woven  and  lie  over  one  another.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  in  Flor- 
ida and  has  seen  that  growth.  No  ma- 
chine has  as  yet  been  devised  which  can 
deal  with  the  problem.  So  the  work  is 
brutally  hard,  hand  labor,  done  with  a 
machete.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a  ma- 
chete knows  that  it  requires  hard  work, 
to  be  on  one's  hands  and  knees  wielding 
the  machete  all  day  loHig,  as  is  required 
of  a  canecutter  in  the  field. 

It  so  happens  that  tliere  are  fields  to 
which  we  can  go  to  get  canecutters,  be- 
cause in  Jamaica,  in  Trinidad,  and  in  the 
other  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
there  is  a  sizable  population  who  are 
accustomed  to  those  same  kinds  of  con- 
ditions in  the  cane  industry.  They  want 
to  come,  they  do  come, land  they  perform 
good  work.  ! 

Up  until  this  year,|  there  has  never 
been  any  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Department  of 
Labor  over  the  fact  that  canecutters 
could  not  be  found  in  the  domestic  labor 
force  of  the  United  States  to  do  this 
work.  This  is  the  one  field  in  which,  up 
to  this  year,  the  employment  agency  has 
certified  our  full  reque$t,  year  after  year, 
because  they  have  known  and  admitted 
that  canecutters  are  not  available  for 
this  particular  kind  of  canecutting  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  13,258  offshore  workers,  the 
largest  number,  9,572,  are  engaged  in  the 
canecutting  industry.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-six  were  picking  strawberries,  as 
contrasted  with  1,822  domestic  workers. 
Six  hundred  and  five  foreign  laborers 
were  working  the  vegetable  fields  as  con- 


trasted with  30,932  domestic  workers. 
The  height  of  the  vegetable  season  had 
not  been  reached.  When  it  is  reached— 
and  we  are  rapidly  approaching  that 
time — a  great  many  more  than  the  total 
of  between  31,000  and  32,000  will  be 
needed  to  pick  vegetables.  The  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  strawberries. 

The  table  lists  one  other  category: 
"Other,  100  foreign,"  as  compared  with 
5,646  domestic.  I  happen  to  know  what 
that  figure  "100"  represents.  They  were 
pickers  brought  in  from  offshore  to  pick 
avocados  in  trees  that  are  sometimes  60 
feet  high,  and  with  the  problem  of  han- 
dling ladders.  I  have  already  described 
the  picking  in  the  citrus  industry.  The 
only  substantial  concession  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  since 
January  1  has  been  in  connection  with 
the  100  I  am  now  mentioning.  When  it 
clearly  appeared  that  the  avocado  In- 
dustry still  needed  pickers  on  January  1, 
and  that  some  pickers  would  have  to  be 
kept  on  that  work  after  the  time  they 
were  due  to  go  back,  the  Secretary  finally 
graciously  permitted  us  to  retain  60  of 
them  until  the  avocado  growers  could 
have  the  rest  of  their  fruit  crop  picked. 
There  are  some  late  varieties  that  re- 
quire picking  later. 

I  have  gone  to  this  length  in  describ- 
ing the  conditions  because  I  want  the 
record  to  show  clearly  that  we  have 
never  asked  for  workers  whom  we  did 
not  need.  We  have  never  asked  for 
workers  whose  need  could  not  be  clearly 
shown. 

I   wish   to   add  this   statement:    For 
years,   under  the   requirements  of   the 
Employment  Security   Ettvision   of   the 
Department  of  Labor  and  through  our 
own  State  agency  and  other  State  agen- 
cies, there  have  been  active  recruiting 
programs  in  operation  in  all  the  areas 
where  the  Department  of  Labor  felt  we 
should  go.    I  have  already  said  that  this 
year  we  have  brought  workers  from  as 
far  away  as  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri 
as   a   part  of  the   recruiting   program, 
which  means  that  it  has  been  necessary 
for  our  producers  to  stand  the  expense 
of  bringing  people  from  those  far  distant 
areas  into  our  State.    In  the  case  of  too 
many  of  the  workers,  they  do  not  go  to 
work  at  all,  or  else  they  work  a  day  or 
two  and  decide  that  they  would  much 
rather  fish  in  the  canals.    I  do  not  object 
to    people    fishing    in    Florida    canals. 
Many  people  come  to  Florida  to  fish  who 
are  well  able  to  do  so.    But  when  work- 
men are  brought  in  to  fill  a  necessary 
need,  work  for  2  or  3  days'  pay,  and 
then  stop  working  in  order  to  go  fishing, 
one  can  imagine  the  disappointment  and 
the  frustration  of  the  producer  who  has 
to  put  up  the  money  to  bring  the  workers 
to  his  fields.     He  has  a  sizable  outlay 
invested  in  them,  but  he  does  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  their  services. 

We  have  peonage  laws  in  this  country. 
We  cannot  insist  upon  workmen  fulfill- 
ing their  agreements  or  fulfilling  their 
contracts.  Oh,  no.  But  labor  can  insist 
on  producers  fulfilling  their  contracts, 
although  producers  cannot  insist  upon 
the  workman  fulfilling  his.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  vast  number  of  workers  do  not 
fulfill  their  obligations.  So  the  pro- 
ducers have  worked  to  the  point  of  com- 


plete frustration  in  trying  to  bring  in 
people  from  the  outside.  I  shall  place 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  a  great  many  In- 
stances to  show  exactly  what  the  results 
have  been  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stability of  workmen  of  that  kind,  who 
have  been  brought  long  distances  at  the 
expense  of  producers,  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Labor,  only 
to  disappoint  the  producers,  who  must 
hold  the  bag  but  do  without  the  needed 
labor. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  in  presenting  this  matter 
before  the  public  and  providing  a  record 
so  that  we  can  show  to  the  American 
people  the  real  problem  that  our  farm- 
ers face. 

Recently  I  was  at  a  meeting  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  Colorado  and  I 
was  told  by  one  of  my  friends  there  that 
although  the  bracero  program  had  ex- 
pired legally,  and  although  they  had  been 
told  by  the  Labor  Department  that  there 
would  be  no  more  bracero  program,  they 
still  could  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  going  to  be  so 
thoughtless  and  hardhearted  with  re- 
spect to  their  absolute  needs  and  that 
they  would  not  get  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  imported  labor  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  program  involv- 
ing use  of  domestic  labor  has  not  worked. 

We  in  Colorado,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league has  already  stated,  have  imported 
domestic  workers  from  2,000  miles  away, 
and  more,  in  a  pilot  program  to  see 
whether  we  could  obtain  domestic  labor 
to  perform  the  kinds  of  stoop  labor  re- 
quired in  certain  areas  of  agriculture. 

On  each  occasion,  after  we  brought  the 
workers  in,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  they 
either  quit,  or  have  gone  somewhere  else, 
and  got  other  jobs.  After  this  expense 
was  incurred,  we  discovered  that  they 
had  left.    It  has  happened  over  and  over 

again-  ^^  .  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  should  hope  that  be- 
fore we  are  through  with  this  discussion, 
and  before  this  session  of  Congress  Is 
over,  that  we  can  try  once  again  to  de- 
velop through  Congress,  with  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  respective  govern- 
ments that  are  involved,  some  method 
of  bringing  in  labor  which  is  so  badly 
needed  for  our  farm  productivity. 

After  all,  those  who  have  been  opposed 
to  this  measure  are  the  ones  who  are  fed 
by  the  very  productivity  that  we  obtain 
from  the  crops  we  have  been  talking 
about.  Unless  we  are  able  to  harvest  the 
crops  sooner  or  later  these  products  will 
go  down  the  drain.  The  crops  will  not 
even  be  planted  in  many  cases.  This  is 
important,  not  only  to  the  farm  areas, 
but  also  to  the  urban  areas. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida,  with- 
out intending  to  go  too  far  into  this  sub- 
ject, whether  he  has  any  intention  of 
trying  to  hold  hearings  with  the  Labor 
Department  in  order  to  develop  any  pro- 
gram, or  whether  the  existing  program 
can  be  revised  in  any  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  repeated  conferences  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.    I  have  found  him  to  be 
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pleasant,  delightful  to  talk  with  socially, 
but  -completely  adamant  in  his  feeling 
that  so  long  as  there  are  unemployed 
people  in  any  part  of  the  Nation,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  able  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  that  agriculture  requires,  it 
is  his  duty  to  withhold  certification  of 
supplemental  labor  from  foreign  sources. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  impractical  atti- 
tude. I  know  that  it  is  a  ruinous  attitude 
in  the  case  of  certain  industries  in  my 
own  State  of  Florida.  But  that  is  what 
we  are  up  against. 

We  shall  continue  negotiation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  am  glad  that  this  record  is  being 
made  today^ 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI, 
has  already  suggested  that  he  intends  to 
go  to  the  White  House  about  this  matter. 
I  have  shared  that  intention  with  him 
for  a  long  time.  But  I  felt  that  in  fair- 
ness to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  we  ought 
to  do  everything  we  could  to  present  the 
facts  to  him.  He  is  a  pleasant  gentle- 
man. He  thinks  he  is  doing  the  right 
thing.  But  I  am  just  as  sure  that  he  is 
doing  the  wrong  thing  as  I  am  that  I  am 
standing  here.  He  is  taking  an  imprac- 
tical approach  to  an  important  problem. 
I  felt  that  we  should  do  our  best  through 
one  means  or  another,  first  to  persuade 
him,  and  then,  if  necessary,  carry  the 
matter  a  little  further. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  little  concerned  over  the  attitude  that 
some  of  the  people  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment display.  I  remember  one  of  them 
recently,  Mr.  William  J.  Haltigan  sug- 
gested that  the  way  for  farmers  to  get 
domestic  laborers  was  to  try  to  send  them 
Christmas  cards  and  do  a  variety  of 
things  of  that  nature.  This  may  be  a 
nice  social  gesture,  but  it  does  not  get 
them  to  work. 

I  km  also  a  little  concerned  about  the 
attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator,  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary has  his  way,  as  long  as  people 
are  unemployed,  we  shall  not  get  any 
supplemental  labor. 

Perhaps  we  should  see  how  this  cor- 
responds with  the  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances those  who  are  on  unemployment 
compensation  will  get  more  money  than 
they  would  receive  for  this  type  of  labor. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  incentive  for 
them  to  go  into  this  type  of  labor  as  un- 
employed persons.  This  creates  addi- 
tional problems  in  getting  the  labor  that 
we  need  for  these  farm  products. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
the  valiant  efforts  that  he  made,  with 
our  assistance,  last  year,  in  extending 
the  bracero  program  for  1  year,  when  it 
looked  as  though  the  program  was  dead 
at  that  point.  This  has  been  most  help- 
ful to  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  record 
may  show  clearly  what  the  attitude  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  certain  passages  from 
his  testimony  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  .  One  of  those  passages  makes 
it  very  plain  that  the  Secretary  feels  it 
is  his  duty,  as  long  as  there  are  unem- 
ployed persons  in  the  United  States,  to 
certify   supplemental   labor    from   UJS. 


sources.  That  is  without  any  regard  to 
the  skill,  ability,  qualifications,  or  will- 
ingness of  the  domestic,  unemployed  per- 
son to  work  in  the  particular  needed  job. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  passages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wlrtz.  you  have  heard 
all  of  this  testimony.  R  am  glad  you  did. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now  as  to 
what  can  be  done  to  reMeve  the  situation 
that  has  been  complained  of. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you  and  with  the  members  of  this  committee 
about  this  situation. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  al- 
though the  matter  may  be  one  which  is  con- 
sidered controversial,  I  shall  try  to  make  my 
testimony  as  helpful  to  the  committee  as  I 
possibly  can  without  thought  of  controversy, 
but  rather  in  the  hope  of  Illuminating  this 
matter  fully. 

•  *  •  *  * 

We  face  here  a  problem  which  Is,  first, 
legal;  and  second,  economic;  and  third,  social. 
Let  me  express  the  hope  that  the  legal  prob- 
lem, first,  may  be  kept  very  simple. 

We  proceed,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  provision  in 
section  101  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1953 
and  the  language  we  are  talking  about  Is 
simply  this:  There  Is  provision  in  that  act 
for  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
what  are  identified  as  nonimmigrant  aliens. 
The  key  language  is  that  in  section  101(a) 
(15)(h).  It  is  provided  that  there  shall  be 
admitted  Into  this  country  in  effect  those 
coming  temporarily,  and  now  I  quote  from 
the  statute  of  1953:  "those  coming  tempo- 
rarily to  the  United  States  to  perform  tem- 
porary services  or  labor  if  unemployed  per- 
sons capable  of  performing  such  service  or 
labor  cannot  be  found  In  this  country." 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  legal  basis  on 
which  we  proceed,  and  the  entire  discussion, 
then,  must  be  in  terms  of  whether  the  work 
to  which  we  are  referring  is  work  with  respect 
to  which  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  are 
unemployed  persons  capable  of  performing 
such  services  or  labor  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  That  is  the  heart  of  the  basic  legal 
question.  There  are  refinements  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  go  into,  but  at  the  risk 
of  cluttering  the  issue  rather  than  leave  It 
plain. 

There  Is  a  second  part  of  the  legal  issue. 
That  second  part  Is  comprised  of,  first,  the 
fact  that  in  1951  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
78.  which  provided  for  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  braceros  from  Mexico  and, 
second,  of  the  fact  that  in  1963  Congress 
deliberately  terminated  that  provision. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  to  that  part, 
Mr.  Wirtz,  It  has  been  stated  here,  I  think, 
by  at  least  two  of  the  witnesses  that  you 
could  give  a  relief  under  414  almost  in  accord 
with  the  law  that  was  not  renewed.  What 
have  you  got  to  say  to  that? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  There  are  two  parts  to 
the  question.  The  first  would  be  whether  T 
would,  under  the  present  laws  have  authority 
to  approve  the  admission  of  the  foreign 
workers.  My  answer  would  be  on  that  that 
I  do  not  on  the  present  showing  of  the  facts. 
Unfortunately,  the  answer  to  the  second 
question  has  been  moved  over  to  the  first. 

The  second  question  Is  really.  If  It  Is  found 
proper  to  admit  anybody  under  section  414 — 
under  Public  Law  414 — then  could  the  pro- 
visions that  have  been  applied,  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  the  Mexican  labor  agree- 
ment, be  followed?  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  second  question,  subject  to  refinements 
which  are  not  important,  is  directly  afflrma- 
tlve.     That  still  leaves  the  portal  and  the 


basic  question  of  whether  there  could  be 
people  admitted  under  that  law. 

So  the  question  which  has  been  raised  Is 
really  a  question  of  housekeeping  and  the 
answer  is  "Yes."  That  affirmative  should  not 
confuse  the  issue  of  whether  they. can  be 
admitted  at  all,  which  would  seem  to  me  un- 
der  the  present  state  of  the  facts  inappropri- 
ate for  me. 

Senator  Holland.  Before  the  passage  of  the 
Bracero  Act,  414  was  applicable  was  it  not? 
And  was  being  operated  upon? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  would  be  glad  to  check 
the  date  of  414., 

*  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Holland.  My  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  legal  entrance  under  the  law  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Bracero  Act  and  not 
to  the  wetbacks.  My  recollection  is  that 
there  were  something  like  200.000  tabulated 
legal  entrants  prior  to  that  time.  And  I  also 
want  to  Include  in  jtiy  question  If  It  was  not 
true  that  prior  to  that  time  sizable  nximbers 
of  legal  entrants  had  come  into  other  parta 
of  the  United  States  under  the  machinery 
now  available  under  Public  Law  414,  and 
that  those  sizable  numbers  have  come  in 
continuously  since  1951  up  to  this  date  under 
414  and  the  preceding  statute  which  made 
available  the  same  machinery. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  am  in  a  position,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Senator  Ellender,  to  give  you  the 
number  of  Mexicans  admitted  for  temporary 
employment  in  the  U.S.  agriculture  through- 
out the  entire  period  1942  to  1962,  and  the 
figures  for  the  period  to  which  you  refer 
particxUarly,  200,000.  would  I  suppose  be  sug- 
gested by  giving  them  for  let  us  say  the  years 
1948  on  through  this  period.  They  were 
much  below  that  before  that  time.  But 
they  picked  up  in  1948  to  35,345,  In  1949  to 
107,000,  In  1950  to  67,500,  dropping  that  year, 
and  then  In  1951  Jumped  from  the  previous 
year,  67,000  to  192,000. 

Senator  Holland.  Then  the  number  w#u 
close  to  the  200,000  that  I  had  recalled  that 
were  legal  entrants  from  Mexico  under  the 
prior  law  to  the  Bracero  Act  for  agricultural 
purposes  from  Mexico. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Holland.  The  second  part  of  my 
queston  was  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bracero  Act,  and 
at  all  times  since  and  at  this  time,  there 
have  been  operations  under  Public  Law  414 
or  its  predecessor  and  upon  the  basis  of  the 
machinery  afforded  by  those  two  acts,  by 
which  substantial  nxunbers  of  agricultural 
workers  had  been  brought  in  to  other  parts 
of  the  United  SUtes,  extending  in  the  main 
from  Florida  to  Maine. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Yes,  sir.  In  round  fig- 
ures the  number  had  been  between,  in  recent 
years,  15,000  and  20,000.  I  can  give  you  a 
more  specific 

Senator  Holland.  And  the  machinery  is 
available  under  that  act  and  is  even  operat- 
ing at  this  moment,  is  it  not,  under  Public 
Law  414? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  Something  over  13,000 
workers  under  that  act  are  at  this  time,  this 
very  moment,  in  the  State  of  Florida  alone, 
are  they  not,  under  Public  Law  414? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  It  would  be  between  13,- 
000  and  14,000. 

Senator  Holland.  Why  could  not  that  ma- 
chinery have  been  speedily  adapted  to  the 
Mexican  situation  without  any  reference  at 
all  to  wetbacks,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
continuation  of  careful  patrols  and  careful 
exclusion  of  wetbacks  would  be  continued; 
why  could  not  that  machinery  have  been 
speedily  made  available  to  the  States  which 
last  year  according  to  my  Information  had 
had  available  to  them  180,000  or  more  Im- 
migrants, temporary  immigrants,  under  Pub- 
lic Law  78  for  the  harvesting  of  their  crops? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Because  I  am  directed  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  this  delegation  not  to  authorize  that  ac- 
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tion  If  there  are  unemployed  persons  capable 
of  performing  that  labor  In  this  country. 
And  I  am  so  completely  convinced  that  that 
is  what  I  was  coming  to,  but  I  wanted  to 
make  an  answer  to  your  question,  so  com- 
pletely convinced  that  with  3,800,000  unem- 
ployed people  In  this  country,  I  should  be 
flying  squarely  in  the  face  of  the  statutory 
direction  if  I  were  to  grant  the  permits  which 
would  permit  those  people  to  enter. 

«  •  .    I  •  • 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  thliik  It  goes  very  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  moet  difficult  problem 
here.  And  the  answer  to  It  would  necessarily 
include  these  factors.  It  would  Include  the 
factor  of  the  intention  of  the  Congress  in 
terminating  Public  Law  78.  which  with  its 
legislative  history  I  think  can  only  be  In- 
terpreted as  requesting  or  as  indicating  a 
proi>osed  different  treatment  of  this  situa- 
tion with  the  legislative  record  being  quite 
clear,  of  clear  Indications,  that  the  Congress 
wanted  this  information  if  not  stopped  com- 
pletely, certainly  cut  way  down,  and  this 
would  be  a  large  part  of  my  answer  to  your 
question. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Senator    Holland.  The    first    question    is 
this.    You  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  sugar- 
cane crop  in  Florida  Is  very  greatly  Increased 
over  what  it  was  last  yeai? 
Secretary  Wirtz.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Holland.  You  know,  too,  do  you 
not,  that  the  orange,  the  grapefruit,  and  the 
tangerine   crops   also    ate    slzably   increased 
over  last  year,  particularly  the  orange  crops? 
Secretary  Wirtz.  As  I  said.  Senator  Hol- 
land, between  you  and  Senator  Murphy,  you 
will  understand  my  reluctance  to  testify  to 
the  advantages  of  the  agricultural  crop  of 
either  State.     I  do  not  know  what  the  de- 
velopment of  the  crops  has  been. 

Senator  Holland.  Under  those  conditions 
I  will  have  to  read  the  figures  Into  the  rec- 
ord, then. 

For  Instance,  In  oranges,  the  picked  crop  Inf 
Florida  last  year  was  58.3  million  boxes.  The 
estimate  of  the  U.S.  Government  this  year  is 
81.6  million  boxes,  vastly  increased,  as  you 
can  see,  above  the  figure  last  year. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  did  not  have  those 
figures. 

Senator  Holland.  The  figures  In  grapefruit 
show  a  smaller  Increase,  from  26.3  million 
last  year  to  31.5  estimated  this  year.  And 
in  tangerines  from  3.6  to  4.2.  But  those  In- 
creases run  all  the  way  from  40  percent  In 
oranges  down  to  17  percent  In  tangerines,  the 
smallest. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  those  figures, 
and  they  come  from  the  estimates  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Reporting  Service,  who  I  be- 
lieve are  part  of  your  Dtepartment 

•  •  •  •  * 

Mr.  Wirtz.  •  •  •  So  the  situation  Is  sim- 
ply there  Is  nobody  who  as  a  matter  of  record 
or  Information  to  us  at  this  point  faces  any 
shortage  of  labor  as  far  as  California  Is  con- 
cerned. 

I  was  concerned,  of  course,  by  Senator 
Holland's  question  at  the  table  here  this 
afternoon  about  crops  rotting  in  Florida. 
We  have  been  watching  this  situation  day 
and  night  to  be  sure  We  do  not  run  Into  a 
situation  of  this  kind,  and  since  that  ques- 
tion, Senator  Holland,  we  have  checked  with 
the  Florida  people,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
advice  and  information,  there  is  no  situation 
of  that  kind. 

The  number  of  Jamaicans  in  Florida  today 
is  as  you  have  said,  between  13,000  and 
14.000.  That  Is  the  same  as  the  peak  figure 
for  last  year.  There  Is  no  indication  what- 
soever of  any  shortage  there.  In  a  sense  it 
seems  to  make  this  whole  proceeding  unreal. 
It  is  hard  to  know,  at  least  in  terms  of  pres- 
ent situations,  what  it  l3  we  face. 

Senator  Murphy.  May  I  ask  the  Secretary 
a  question? 

Senator  Holland.  I  would  like  to  make  It 
very  real  as  to  Florida  when  Senator  Mxtrpht 


gets  through  because  I  do  not  think  the  Sec- 
retary Is  correctly  informed,  and  I  give  him 
full  credit  for  proceeding  In  good  faith,  but 
the  trouble  is  he  does  not  have  the  correct 
information. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Holland  has  made 

a  charge  about  the  citrus  situation  In  Flor- 
ida and  the  cane  situation.  Now,  to  me  that 
is  real.  It  is  there.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  that  Information  within  the  next  48 
hours. 
Secretary  Wirtz.  And  we  will. 

•  •  •  •  * 
Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 

that  In  his  statement  that  there  Isn't  waste 
now.  that  the  Secretary  proceeds  upon  In- 
formation he  has  and  In  the  best  of  faith. 
I  want  to  file  for  the  record — and  I  hate 
to  burden  the  record  this  way.  but  I  see  no 
other  way  to  sustain  my  own  statements 
here  made — these  telegrams,  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  perfectly  welcome  to  look  at  them  as 
we  go  along.  The  first  Is  from  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Dundee  Citrus  Growers 
Association,  making  it  very  clear  that  they 
are  losing  fruit  already.  I  have  got  this  one 
sentence: 

"Mild  dry  weather  has  caused  the  fruit  to 
mature  faster  and  much  of  it  Is  now  drop- 
ping   on    the    ground." 

He  said  earlier  he  hadn't  been  able  to  get 
the  actual  workers. 

Second,  from  W.  L.  Story,  grower,  a  very 
large  grower  in  Winter  Garden,  and  he  be- 
gins his  wire: 

"Citrus  crop  In  this  area  showing  heavy 
waste  as  there  are  not  enough  pickers  avail- 
able," and  so  forth. 

The  Secretary  is  perfectly  welcome  to  look 
at  the  whole  wires  but  I  am  trying  to  Just  go 
hurriedly  through  them. 

The  next  one  Is  from  the  A.  S.  Herlong 
Packing  Co.,  named  for  the  father  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman  Her- 
long, and  it  says  that  the  present  prospect 
Is  for  a  loss  of  30  to  50  percent  of  the  fruit 
unless  they  can  get  quick  help,  and  that 
they  are  already  having  heavy  waste. 

Without  trying  to  quote  specifically,  the 
next  one  is  of  the  same  nature,  from  Mount 
Dora  Growers  Co-op,  and  it  says  it  Is  spelling 
financial  disaster  to  grower  members,  this 
shortage  of  pickers. 

And  the  next  one  Is  from  our  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  Doyle  Conner,  of  Tal- 
lahassee. He  certainly  officially  states  the 
same  thing  In  a  very  Impressive  way.  I 
would  like  this  wire  Included  also. 

The  next  one  Is  Juice  Fruit  Buyers.  Inc., 
Erwln  Cauthon  at  Leesburg,  and  the  same 
general  statement. 

I  shall  not  try  to  read  them,  until  I  get  to 
one  that  tells  me  that  he  has  already  aban- 
doned some  vegetable  fields  due  to  not  being 
able  to  get  his  customary  supply  of  offshore 
workers,  which  I  will  go  through. 

The  next  one  is  from  Spada  Fruit  Sales 
Agency  In  Tampa,  Fla. 

The  next  one  from  Umatilla,  Fla.,  Is  a 
very  long  wire.  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than 
to  ask  that  this  long  wire  be  Included,  I  will 
Just  say  that  It  covers  the  same  ground  and 
Is  signed  by  R.  D.  Flippo,  president. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  permit  the  staff  to  take  one  or  two  of 
the  wires  that  are  typical  and  print  those 
wires  In  full   and  simply  give  the  address 
and  the  names  of  the  rest  of  the  wires? 
Senator  Holland.  I  will. 
C.  V.  Griffin,  Sr.,  Howey  In  the  Hills,  Fla. 
The  next  one  from  Inland  Fruit  Co.   of 
Leesburg,  Fla. 

The  next  one  from — they  are  all  substan- 
tially to  the  same  effect — ^Lake  County  Citrus 
Sales,  Inc.  These  come  generally,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  a  very  concentrated  area  In  cen- 
tral Florida. 

The  next  one  frcan  A.  T.  Brandon,  execu- 
tive  vice   president   of   the   Waverly   Citrus 


Growers,  the  same  one  about  which  I  wrote 
you,  Mr.  Secretary.  And  they  speak  also  of 
the  fact  that  the  Department  Is  now  trjrlng 
to  reduce  the  nvunber  of  the  small  group  that 
they  have  got  and  they  haven't  been  able  to 
catch  up  with  them.  They  are  referring  to 
the  fact  that  your  people  are  trying  to  take 
away  500  of  those  that  have  already  been 
granted  and  their  expenses  paid,  and  they  are 
In  the  State  now  picking. 

And  the  next  one  'is  from  In-Rl  Groves, 
Inc..  of  Leesbiirg,  by  James  R.  Carson,  Jr., 
president.- 

The  next  one  from  UmatUla,  Fla.,  from 
C.  B.  Hipson,  manager,  Umatilla  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Association. 

The  next  one  from  Britt  Pnilt  Co.,  Winter 
Garden,  Fla. 

And  the  next  from  Sam  Banks,  Lakeland 
Packing  Co.,  Incidentally  recently  the  chair- 
man of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  a  man 
of  the  very  highest  standing. 

The  next  from  Cola  B.  Streetman,  president 
of  Hogan  &  Sons,  Inc.,  at  Vero  Beach.  That 
Is  not  in  the  immediate  area,  Mr.  Chairman. 
That  Is  In  a  different  part  of  the  State. 

This  comes  back  to  the  HoUy  Hill  Pnilt 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Davenport,  Fla. 

The  next  one  from  Mlms  Citrus  Growers 
Association,  John  C.  Flake,  manager. 

The  next  one  from  A.  C.  Johnson,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Plymouth  Citrus 
Growers  Association. 

The  next  one  from  Richard  M.  Clewis.  Jr., 
of  Tampa. 

And  the  next  from  O.  R.  Mlnton  of  Port 
Pi6rcc 

And  the  next  from  Brooksvllle,  Fla..  Bell 

Fruit  Co. 

The  next  from  L.  R.  Huffstetler.  Inc.,  ^t 
Eustis,  Fla.  \ 

The  next  from  D.  Victor  Knight,  River- 
front Groves,  Inc..  at  Vera  Beach,  Fla. 

The  next  is  Tavares,  Fla.,  J.  B.  Prevatt,  a 
verv  strong  wire. 

Next  Is  from  J.  T.  Griffiths,  Cypress  Gar- 
dens Citrus  Products,  Inc.,  Winter  Haven, 
Fla. 

The  next  Is  with  reference  to  vegetables. 
Vandegrift  Williams  Farms,  Inc.,  signed  by 
Roy  Vandegrift,  executive  vice  president, 
from  Pahokee.  That  relates  to  loss  of 
vegetables. 

And  now  this  one  in  particular,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; I  think  everybody  arovmd  this  table 
knows  about  Chase  &  Co.  This  Is  from  the 
head  of  Chase  &  Co.,  Randall  Chase,  presi- 
dent. Among  other  things— I  ask  that  the 
whole  wire   be  Included — he  says: 

"This  week  have  abandoned  45  acres  of 
celery  due  to  lack  of  labor  to  care  for  crop 
and  to  harvest  when  ready." 

The  Chaibman.  What  Is  the  date  of  that 
telegram? 

Senator  Holland.  That  telegram  Is  Janu- 
ary 14,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  telegram  Is  as  follows : ) 

Santord,  Fla., 
January  14, 1965. 
Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Requirements  of  Secretary  Wlrtz  for  do- 
mestic labor  as  a  condition  for  securing  for- 
eign labor  used  In  harvesting  perishable  crops 
appears  to  be  nothing  less  than  blackmail. 
Such  Ill-advised  efforts  to  exclude  foreign 
workers  who  are  qualified  and  substitute 
domestics  of  Inferior  skill  and  lacking  desire 
to  work  Is  resulting  In  serious  economic  loss 
to  produce  industry  which  will  eventuaUy  in- 
crease unemplojrment  and  will  reduce  the 
food  supply.  Since  AprU  of  last  year  when 
the  Labor  Department  prescribed  unreason- 
able Increase  In  wages  for  agrlcultxiral 
workers,  absenteeism  has  Increased,  quantity 
of  work  per  man-hour  has  decreased,  work- 
manship has  declined,  workers  display  in- 
difference to  Instruction  and  direction. 
Workers  are  apparently  not  attempting  to 
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improve  their  living  standard.  Workers  ap- 
pear indifferent  to  needs  for  cultural  care  of 
crops  and  the  need  to  harvest.  This  week 
we  have  abandoned  45  acres  of  celery  due  to 
lack  of  labor  to  care  for  crop  and  to  harvest 
when  ready.  Prescribed  recent  requirements 
bind  the  growers  for  thousands  of  dollars  of 
expenses  without  any  recourse  whatsoever. 
Withdrawal  of  foreign  workers  would  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  Florida's  billion  dollar  agri- 
cultural Industry.  Repercussions  would  ex- 
tend to  practically  all  of  Florida's  economy. 
Short  notice  of  hearing  makes  it  Impossible 
for  me  to  attend. 

Randall  Chase, 
President,  Chase  &  Co. 

Senator  Holland.  All  of  these  were  re- 
ceived by  me  within  the  last  2  or  3  days.  The 
Secretary  says  he  didn't  know  of  any  waste 
that  occurred.  Here  is  45  acres.  I  believe 
you  are  a  celery  specialist,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Lettuce. 

V         Senator  Holland.  I  am  sorry  that  doesn't 

meet  your  special  requirements,  but  this  Is 

.  celery,  45  acres  of  it,  a  very  expensive  crop  to 

produce,  as  you  know,  thrown  away  becavise 

they  couldn't  get  the  labor  to  harvest  it. 

And  the  next  one  Is  from  W.  H.  Clark 
Fruit  Co.,  sent  from  Tampa.  They  handle 
fruit  from  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Next  is  from  Brooksville,  Fla.,  BrooksvUle 
Citrus  Growers  Association,  by  its  general 
manager. 

The  next  one  Is  from  Cocoa,  Fla.,  signed  by 
J.  V.  D'Albora,  Jr.  He  and  his  father  are 
very  highly  considered,  very  highly  regarded 
growers  in  that  area. 

(The  sample  telegrams  are  as  follows:) 
Leesburg,  Fla., 
January  14, 1965. 
Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building,- 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Current  labor  shortage  in  harvesting  cur- 
rent citrus  crop  now  past  critical  stage.  Un- 
less further  help  is  immediate,  anticipate  loss 
of  30  to  50  percent  of  crop.  Any  reduction 
or  terminatlcn  of  offshore  labor  supply  would 
assure  loss  of  75  percent  of  our  crop.  Mar- 
bury's  latest  order  cutting  current  offshore 
supply  indicates  complete  lac^  of  knowledge 
of  current  situation.  No  additional  domestic 
labor  available  even  under  new  criteria  dic- 
tated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Fruit  drop- 
page  excessive,  increasing  daily.  We  are  cxu"- 
rently  6  weeks  behind  in  harvesting  schedule. 
Falling  further  behind  every  day  due  to 
availability  of  only  one-half  number  of  pick- 
ers employed  by  us  on  same  date  last  year 
with  30-percent  increase  in  fruit  to  be  har- 
vested. Any  further  delay  in  receiving  addi- 
tional labor  will  be  disastrous  to  citrus  in- 
dustry and  State  of  Florida. 

A.  S.  Herlong  Packing  Co. 


Tallahassee,  Fla., 

January  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

In  connection  with  Senator  Ellender's 
committee  hearings  on  agricultural  labor, 
agriculture  in  this  State  would  be  seriously 
Injured  if  denied  use  of  supplemental  agri- 
cultural foreign  workers.  Also,  terms  under 
which  these  workers  are  available  to  farmers 
and  growers  must  be  reasonable.  Every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  fully  utilize  all  domestic 
workers  available  in  Florida  and  Southeastern 
States  but  their  numbers  are  insufficient 
to  meet  manpower  requirements  of 'our  agri- 
cultural industry.  Also,  domestic  workers 
are  given  full  priority  in  employment  op- 
portunities and  have  not  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  presence  of  supplemental  for- 
eign workers  needed  to  supplement  labor 
requirements. 

DoTLE  Conner, 
Commissioner,  Florida  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Tavares,  Fla., 
January  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  Holland, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Unless  something  is  done  to  counter  re- 
cent U.S.  Labor  Department  proposal  con- 
cerning offshore  labor  citrus  growers  will 
suffer  great  loss.  We  need  certification  for 
more  offshore  labor  to  save  this  crop  of  fruit 
which  is  rapidly  maturing  on  account  of 
warm  weather,  trees  In  new  growth  and 
bloom  showing  in  many  groves,  thus  causing 
excess  droppage  of  most  all  varieties  es- 
pecially oranges  and  grapefruit. 

Higher  minimum  wage  is  not  the  answer 
to  our  labor  problem;  most  all  citrus  workers 
earning  from  $15  to  $20  per  day  when  they 
work;  we  have  approximately  300  grower 
members  with  approximately  1  million  boxes 
of  fruit  still  on  trees  and  we  urge  your  help 
and  assistance  to  straighten  out  the  labor 
situation  and  secure  additional  workers  at 
once. 

J.  B.  Prevatt, 
President,  Lake  Region  Packing  Asso- 
ciation. 


Cocoa,  Fla., 
January  14, 1965. 
Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Regret  unable  to  attend  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Committee  hearings  which  I  have  been 
advised  by  FFVA  of  being  held  morning, 
January  15.  concerning  Secretary  of  Labor's 
new  criteria  for  agricultural  labor;  may  I 
commend  you  and  the  committee  for  your 
interest. 

The  new  regulations  fail  to  reveal  by  In- 
crease in  adverse  effect  wages  where  it  will 
increase  the  labor  supply  since  higher  wages 
do  not  produce  more  workers  but  tend  to  get 
the  poor  ones  more  for  less.  In  fact  I  feel  it 
will  decrease  labor  supplies;  we  are  now  be- 
hind in  our  harvesting  operations  with  the 
most  Ideal  weather  conditions  in  years  as  a 
result  of  Inadequate  labor  force  and  have  an 
immediate  need  for  harvest  labor. 

The  ridiculous  part  of  the  regulations  Is 
the  120  days.  Citrus  is  a  270-day-or-longer 
crop  as  anyone  who  thinks  would  know. 
Crop  losses  will  positively  occur  under  these 
conditions  as  are  now  occurring  from  fruit 
droppage  because  of  the  present  inadequate 
labor  force. 

J.  V.  D'Albora  Co., 
J.  V.  D'Albora,  Jr. 

Senator  Holland.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  are  examples  of  presently  sustained 
losses  already  incurred  upon  our  people. 
How  anyone  can  say  that  there  isn't  any  loss 
resulting  from  this  unfortunate  policy  I 
don't  see. 


Secretary  Wirtz.  Unless  there  are  other 
questions,  I  can  round  out  what  I  have  In 
mind  very  quickly. 

First,  with  respect  to  Senator  Holland's 
last  notes,  you  would  know  that  I  would  like 
very  much  to  get  immediately  copies  of  all 
these  telegrams  so  that  we  can  follow  up  on 
whatever  situation  they  present.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  find  out  whether  those  who  dis- 
patched these  telegrams  will  also  have  Job 
orders  on  file  with  the  State  employment 
service.  We  must  do  whatever  Is  necessary 
to  reconcile  factual  differences  between  us. 
And  you  will  note  that  I  want — if  I  may,  I 
want  those  notes  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  do  something  constructive  about 
them  and  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  entitled  to  any- 
thing that  has  been  put  in  the  record. 

Senator  Holland.  You  are  welcome  to  have 
them. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  don't  want  to  be  mis- 
understood on  them.  I  only  want  to  see 
what  we  can  do  about  it.    Beyond  that,  Mr. 


Chairman,  although — under  circumstances  I 
have  presented  some  of  these  points  differ- 
ently. Most  of  those  that  I  have  In  mind 
have  come  out  in  questions  and  I  should  like 
in  summary  only  again  to  say  how  clean  cut 
this  legal  issue  is,  but  it  is  in  terms  of  wheth- 
er there  are  other  workers  available  for  these 
Jobs.  It  Is  In  terms  of  whether  I  should  do 
what  the  Congress  has  Indicated  ir(  political 
terms  not  be  done.  I  think  that  overstates 
It  but  there  Is  that  element  in  the  picture. 

It  is  economically  a  question  of  how  we 
should  meet  a  situation  in  which  the  agri- 
cultural rates  In  this  country  are  at  a  much 
lower  level  than  are  the  other  rates  in  this 
country,  a  situation  In  which  I  think  a  very 
substantial  contributing  element  in  the  low 
level  of  agricultural  wages  has  been  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  laborers  brought  In 
from  other  countries,  which  other  countries 
have  even  lower  wage  rates  than  ours.  And 
it  is  the  situation  in  which  we  have  a  serious 
agricultural  wage  problem  compared  with 
the  wage  rates  for  the  rest  of  industry. 

It  is  also  a  situation  where  we  have,  as 

we  said  before,  almost  4  million  Americans 

out  of  work  at  this  point,  and  I  understand 

C\  it  to  be  the  view  of  everybody  here,  and  sc 

\  ^  don't  press  this  point,  that  we  have  to  do 

everything  we  can  to  meet  that  situation. 

I  want  it  quite  clear  that  my  Interest  if 
not  solely  in  the  employment.  It  Is  not 
solely  In  the  wage  rates.  It  Includes  a  com- 
plete recognition  of  the  points  which  Senator 
Murphy,  Senator  Kuchel,  Senator  Holland 
expressed  especially  in  detail,  that  we  don't 
want  to  let  crops  rot.  That  Is  not  going  to 
do  any  of  us  any  good.  It  Is  not  going  to  do 
the  economy  any  good,  and  we  are  going  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  take  account  of  the 
fuller  aspects  of  the  situation. 

I  said  In  the  beginning  that  this  was  a 
legal  question.  It  Is  also  an  economic  ques- 
tion, and  a  social  question.  I  doubt  that 
the  purposes  of  this  committee  this  after- 
noon would  be  served  by  my  pressing  Into  the 
other  area.  But  I  don't  mean  to  disregard 
the  fact  that  what  we  are  talking  about  Is 
a  practice  which  I  see  in  my  mind  late  at 
night  in  terms  of  a  bunch  of  people  crowded 
into  buses  going  off  to  work  at  what  Is  char- 
acterized as  stoop  labor,  at  what  I  think  of 
as  stoop  wages,  and  I  think  we  want  to  get 
that  background,  too. 

But  I  don't  think  I  will  develop  th.it  point 
because  I  think  It  would  only  exacerbate 
differences  between  us.  and  I  thmk  It  only 
appropriate  that  I  rest  on  the  legal  and 
economic  points  which  seem  to  me  combined 
to  necessitate  the  Issuance  of  the  regtilations 
which  are  the  subject  of  your  consideration. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  one  little  statement.  The  Secretary 
knows  perfectly  well  that  he  and  I  feel  com- 
pletely differently  on  the  question  of  whether 
he  has  any  authority  whatever  to  fix  wages. 
You  know  and  I  know  that  the  Congress  has 
repeatedly  withheld  any  authority  to  fix 
wages  in  agricultural  fields  except  in  the  one 
case  of  sugarcane,  sugar  production.  And  my 
own  feeling  is  that  this  whole  procedure  is 
unfortunate  and  illegal  and  I  Just  wish  that 
the  Secretary  would  pay  as  much  attention 
to  the  express  will  of  Congress,  that  mini- 
mum wages  not  be  fixed  In  the  agricultural 
field,  as  he  has  to  the  implied  question  here 
that  the  knocking  out  of  the  bracero  act  In- 
dicates that  Congress  wants  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  use  of  foreign  labor,  forgetting  that 
section  414  Is  still  on  the  book,  was  worked 
on  before  the  bracero  act  came  into  being, 
was  being  worked  on  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  bracero  act  went  out  and  is  still 
available  and  is  being  operated  upon  by  his 
own  Department. 

And  the  second  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
is  this.  I  would  not  like  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Secretary  has  always  been 
adamant  on  requests  for  relief.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  I  approached  him  directly  here, 
talked  to  either  him  or  his  Under  Secretary 
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with  reference  to  the  avocado  problems  in 
south  Dade  County.  T^iey  were  about  to 
ship  back  100  workers  from  the  offshore 
^reas— workers  who  werg  Imported  lor  the 
purpose  of  picking  that  crop — when  the  crop 
wasn't  fully  picked.  And.l  must  say  that  the 
Secretary  acted  promptly  through  his  em- 
ployees to  make  availably  until  the  crop  can 
be  completely  picked  60  olf  the  100,  and  there 
have  been  other  occision^  when  he  has  acted. 
And  I  say  that  as  a  preface  to  the  statement 
that  I  hope  seriously,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  act- 
ing upon  these  wires,  uJ)on  the  showing  of 
wastage  in  my  State  whfre  your  program  is 
already  underway — and  it  isn't  a  question  of 
finding  a  substitute  progjram,  it  is  the  ques- 
tion of  reasonable  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  Operated  under  for 
many  years — that  you  a^  quickly  to  avoid 
further  waste  because  itj  is  a  heartbreaking 
thing— having  been  ralse^  in  an  orange  grove 
maybe  I  feel  worse  about  this  than  anybody 
else — to  have  literally  thousands  of  boxes  of 
citrus  fruit  going  to  wiste  simply  because 
there  are  no  pickers  available,  and  the  rea- 
son for  them  not  being  available,  solely  the 
attitude  of  the  Departmeftit,  because  our  peo- 
ple have  done  everything  that  has  been  re- 
quested and  have  gone  a$  far  as  Philadelphia 
and  the  State  departments  of  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina.  South ;  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  "tennessee,  Missouri, 
perhaps  other  States  thajt  I  don't  recall  now, 
every  place  that  your  pqople  have  suggested 
we  have  gone.  We  hav^  carried  a  team  of 
people  up  there  from  ou)r  Industries  to  edu- 
cate the  employment  seryLce  as  to  who  would 
be  qualified  and  who  nqti,  and  still  we  have 
this  lamentable  failure  tb  fill  the  needs  from 
the  domestic  field. 

We  don't  have  a  Los  Augeles  in  our  midst. 
We  don't  have  any  great  cities  to  experiment 
with  the  hundreds  of  tihousands  of  unem- 
ployed. We  have  relatively  full  employment 
in  Florida,  excellent  eittployment,  and  no 
great  cities  to  draw  from.  And  I  don't  know 
anything  that  we  have  been  asked  to  do  by 
your  department  that  we  are  not  doing,  and 
when  we  have  done  it  ahd  it  is  admitted  by 
your  department  that  We  have  done  it,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  entitled  to  speedy 
consideration  of  our  showing  made  here 
today  of  real  waste  already  incurred  and  real 
loss  already  sustained.  And  I  hope  that  in 
your  use  of  your  customary  good  sense  you 
will  give  us  some  relief  tight  away,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  happens  in  this  hearing  which 
goes  on  tomorrow. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Only  two  things  briefly, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  every  single  sug- 
gestion that  has  been  made  about  spoilage 
win  be  given  the  most  immediate  attention 
starting  as  soon  as  we  get  back  to  the  office. 
Beyond  that,  Senator  Holland,  you  will  un- 
derstand that  of  all  you  said  I  want  to  re- 
spond only  to  one  kind  word.  If  there  has 
been  any  exception  made  with  respect  to  any 
worker  from  outside  the  country  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  It  has  been  without  my  knowledge,  and 
I  say  this  because  I  dont  want  anybody  else 
in  the  room  to  misunderstand.  There  has 
been  so  far  as  I  know  no  variation  from  this 

pattern  and 

Senator  Holland.  Yow  mean  no  new  people 
brought  In. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Well,  I  expect — I  can 
only  assume  that  the  case  you  are  talking 
about  is  one  where  they  were  already  in  and 
the  contract  time  expired. 
Senator  Holland.  The  time  was  extendctl. 
Secretary  Wirtz.  I  didn't  know  that,  and  I 
just  don't  want  anybody  to  think  that  this 
Is  being  worked  out  on  anything  except  the 
most  even-handed  basis. 

Senator  Holland.  I  am  sure  you  mean  to 
do  Just  that  and  that  is  the  reason  I  address 
this  pitiful  situation  to  you  that  exists  In 
my  State. 
Secretary  Wirtz.  That  Is  right. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  also 
suggest  that  you  look  into  this  matter  of 


plantings  that  would  take  place  in  the  next 
2  or  3  weeks  or  maybe  a  few  months  and 
make  certain  that  assurance  will  be  given  to 
the  people  who  will  plant  these  crops  that 
they  can  expect  to  have  labor  in  some  way  or 
another.  If  they  can't  get  it  locally,  can't 
get  it  domestically,  that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  get  It  abroad.  Because  we  certainly  don't  ^ 
want  Mexico  to  start  in  the  tomato  business 
or  take  over  the  growing  of  crops  as  they 
have  with  cotton  and  two  or  three  other 
crops  that  they  are  now  growing,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  much  of  that  has  come  about 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  working  con- 
ditions and  the  wages  paid  in  our  country 
and  Mexico. 

Secretary  Wietz.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
assure  you  of  complete  cooperation  and  do  it 
as  part  of  my  statement,  that  I  do  not  want 
that  misunderstood  because  it  is  my  com- 
plete conviction  that  if  we  and  the  growers 
work  together  on  this,  we  are  going  to  meet 
this  problem  and  we  are  going  to  meet  it 
with  domestic  workers.  And  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  and  them  of  my  fullest  cooperation 
as  part  of  my  statement,  that  I  think  that 
cooperation  will  be  and  must  be  in  the  de- 
velopment and  the  use  of  domestic  workers, 
and  I  don't  close  my  mind  to  the  others  as 
the  December  regulations  indicate,  but 
neither  do  I  need  to  suggest  that — let  me  put 
it  this  way.  I  think  the  worse  disservice  I 
could  do  anybody  at  this  hearing  would  be  to 
say  anything  which  would  imply  that  I  think 
a  different  course  of  action  is  in  prospect, 
because  I  don't.  I  think  there  is  the  course 
of  most  complete  cooperation  in  prospect. 
But  it  Is  going  to  depend  on  our  working  to- 
gether on  It,  they  and  we. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you 
indicate  for  the  record  any  area  which  we 
have  been  asked  to  go  into  from  our  State  to 
try  to  get  labor  through  the  State  employ- 
ment service  of  that  State  that  we  have  not 
gone  Into  even  to  the  extent  of  sending  our 
people  to  educate  the  State  employment 
service  as  to  what  is  the  nature  of  the  labor 
that  we  need? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  There  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  one  or  two  little  cases  and  I 
am  not  going  to  even  mentlor  them  because 
I  think  the  answer,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  "No." 
I  think  there  is  an  attempt.  By  that  I  mean 
I  think  that  there  has  not  been  any  sub- 
stantial lack  of  cooperation.  I  think  there 
has  been  cooperation  and  I  am  talking  of  the 
future  and  to  the  desired  extension  of  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  hear 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. I  have  been  presiding  over  the  hear- 
ing on  the  GI  bill  before  the  Veterans 
Subcommittee  for  more  than  2  hours. 

I  wish  to  ask  whether  a  certain  mat- 
ter has  been  brought  up.  In  my  State, 
we  find  that  due  to  inability  to  obtain 
fore  gn  labor,  many  farmers  go  to  Mex- 
ico, purchase  acreage,  and  produce  vege- 
tables and  other  crops  in  Mexico  for  im- 
port into  the  United  States.  Those 
crops  used  to  be  produced  here. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  State  represented  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, whether  it  is  happening  in  other 
States,  or  whether  the  sub.iect  has  been 
discussed  today.  I  was  unavoidably  ab- 
sent during  the  discussion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  have  no  particular  knowledge  of  that 
thing  having  happened  in  Florida,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  stated  very  clearly  that  that 
is  exactly  what  is  happening  in  connec- 
tion with  the  departure  from  his  own 
State  of  important  agricultural  indus- 


tries, and  a  conversion  of  food-producing 
industry  into  the  raising  of  crops  that 
can  be  handled  mechanically,  such  as 
alfalfa  and  the  like. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  what  is  happening  in  certain 
areas  of  my  State. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  had  promised  to 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
But,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  reem- 
phasize  the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  making  a  few  moments 
ago.  That  concerns  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance in  agricultural  labor  as  it 
relates  to  Wyoming.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  sugarbeet  crop. 

We  have  found  that  It  was  impossible 
to  get  any  other  source  for  the  labor  in 
the  critical  6-week  period  in  the  spring, 
in  May  and  early  June,  in  what  is  called 
the  weeding  and  thinning  operation. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  do- 
mestic labor  to  take  care  of  it.  The 
braceros  are  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  this  phase  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion. That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  des- 
perately important  to  us  that  we  get 
some  kind  of  consideration,  in  order  to 
protect  our  beet  growers  who  have  no 
other  recourse  to  labor  for  the  special, 
tailoi-ed  problem  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  dui'ing  the  past  few 
weeks,  I  have  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  from  both 
sugarbeet  growers  and  beet  processors 
within  my  State  expressing  their  concern 
and  seeking  some  advice  as  to  how  their 
problems  can  be  alleviated.  Unless  some 
assurances  of  adequate  labor  supply  can 
be  forthcoming  in  the  immediate  future, 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
many  of  our  beet  growers  in  Wyoming 
will  plant  a  crop. 

This  situation  has  become  so  critical 
that  I  sent  a  member  of  my  staff  to  Wyo- 
ming to  attend  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  all  segments  of  the  sugarbeet 
industry,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  employment  services  on  a  city, 
State,  and  Federal  level.  Following  that 
meeting,  I  directed  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Wirtz  in  which  I  attempted  to  summarize 
the  highlights  of  the  d'scussion  which 
took  place  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  on  Friday, 
February  12.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, since  I  feel  it  is  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate resume  of  the  situation  in  Wyo- 
ming at  this  time. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  does  have  authority  under 
existing  legislation  to  certify  the  need 
for  importation  of  foreign  labor.  In  my 
own  opinion  and  based  on  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  I  feel  without  question 
that  conditions  in  Wyoming  are  such 
that  such  certification  should  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Secretary  without  fur- 
l^er  delay. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  just 
as  my  Wyoming  beet  growers  have  made 
it  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  deprive  any  individual  within 
the  United  States  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities.    They  have  in  the  past  and 
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would  be  most  happy  to  continue  in  the 
future  utilizing  all  reasonable  sources  of 
labor  from  throughout  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming or  the  United  States.  Approach- 
ing this  from  a  realistic  and  practical 
manner,  however,  we  all  know  that  re- 
gardless of  their  recruitment  efforts  suf- 
ficient labor  from  domestic  sources  will 
not  be  forthcoming. 

In  my  meetings  and  discussions  with 
Secretary  Wirtz.  I  have  made  every  effort 
to  emphasize  to  him  the  importance  of 
the  time  element  involved,  because  if  ac- 
tion is  not  taken  timely,  it  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  ine'Hective.  I  feel  that  the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall  at  this  time 
and  that  there  is  more  than  sufficient 
information  at  this  time  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  adequate  domestic  labor 
will  not  be  available. 

I  would  again  urge  the  Secretary  with 
all  of  the  resources  at  my  command  to 
utilize  this  information  which  is  now 
available  to  him  and  to  certify  the  need 
for  foreign  labor.  Only  in  this  manner 
can  the  wheels  be  set  in  motion  to  ob- 
tain such  labor  in  time  for  its  utiliza- 
tion in  the  current  season  which  is  al- 
most upon  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

February  15,  1965. 

Mr.  WiLLARD  W.  Wirtz. 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Willard:  This  letter  Is  In  further  ref- 
erence to  our  recent  meetings  and  discus- 
sions concerning  the  agricultural  labor  situ- 
ation In  Wyoming. 

On  Friday.  February  12,  the  Wyoming 
Sugar  Beet  Council  held  a  meeting  In  Casper, 
Wyo..  to  discuss  the  current  situation  In 
some  detail.  At  this  meeting  representatives 
of  Wyoming  beet  growers  from  all  principal 
growing  areas  of  the  State  were  represented 
together  with  representatives  of  the  principal 
sugar  processors  within  the  State.  Also  pres- 
ent were  representatives  of  the  employment 
services  Including  those  at  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  level.  As  you  know,  I  had  a 
member  of  my  Washington  staff  attend  and 
participate  in  this  meeting  In  an  effort  to 
determine  on  a  firsthand  basis  the  situation 
which  faces  our  Wyoming  sugarbeet  growers 
at  this  time. 

It  appears  to  me,  based  on  facts  developed 
at  this  meeting,  that  the  labor  situation  with 
which  our  sugarbeet  growers  are  faced  Is 
critical  at  this  time  and  will  become  more 
critical  in  the  weeks  ahead  unless  Immediate 
steps  are  taken  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  grant  some  relief.  During  the  course  of 
the  meeting  to  which  I  have  made  reference, 
it  became  quite  apparent  that  the  basic 
facts  upon  which  some  decision  should  be 
based  are  not  in  dispute  by  any  of  the  parties 
interested  in  this  problem.  Briefly  stated, 
these  facts  are  as  follows. 

The  sugarbeet  industry  in  Wyoming  can- 
not be  serviced  with  labor  recruited  within 
the  State  of  Wyoming  or  within  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States.  While 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ive  indicated  to  this  group  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  recruit  sxifllcient  domestic 
labor,  they  were  in  no  position  to  make  any 
assurances  that  this  would  be  accomplished 
and,  in  fact,  were  openly  pessimistic  in  this 
regard.  They  did  indicate  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  toward  this  end,  and  when 
these  efforts  failed,  might  then  proceed  to 
Import  foreign  labor  under  the  authorization 
contained  In  Public  Law  414. 

The  representative  of  the  Wyoming  Em- 
ployment Service  was  even  more  frank  and 


pessimistic.  Based  on  surveys  which  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Wyoming  Employ- 
ment Service,  it  has  been  concluded  that 
Wyoming  sugarbeet  growers  will  require  a 
minimum  of  1,200  workers  which  must  be 
recruited  from  foreign  sources  this  season. 
This  figure  makes  allowances  for  those  which 
are  anticipated  to  be  recruited  from  sources 
within  the  State  and  those  recruited  from 
areas  of  the  United  States  outside  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  report  of  the  Wyoming  Employ- 
ment Service  indicated  that  "Wyoming  beet 
growers  are  In  dire  need  of  workers."  Based 
on  Its  studies  and  Investigations,  the  Wyo- 
ming Employment  Service  Indicated  a  will- 
ingness at  this  time  to  certify  the  shortage  of 
domestic  workers  for  the  current  season.  It 
was  emphasized,  however,  that  this  could  not 
be  done  until  such  time  as  full-scale  recruit- 
ment had  been  conducted  In  other  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  that  It  was  shown 
positively  that  these  recruitments  were  un- 
successful. 

It  was  brought  out  many  times  dvu-lng  the 
course  of  this  all-day  meeting  that  for  the 
past  several  years  Wyoming  sugarbeet  Indus- 
try has  never  been  successful  In  obtaining 
suflBclent  domestic  labor  to  process  Its  beet 
crop.  In  response  to  questions  by  my  repre- 
sentative, the  agents  of  the  respective  em- 
ployment agencies  emphasized  the  fact  that 
for  many  years  Wyoming  beet  representatives 
had  conducted  extensive  and  sincere  domes- 
tic recruitment  drlv's  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  with  the  result  that  sufficient  labor 
was  not  recruited.  This,  I  understand.  Is  In 
contrast  to  other  areas  In  which  the  good 
faith  and  sincerity  of  recruitment  efforts 
have  been  questioned.  It  was  also  brought 
out  and  emphasized  with  regard  to  the  do- 
mestic labor  that  was  recruited  that  this 
labor  was  given  every  consideration  by  our 
Wyoming  employers  and  were  not  discrim- 
inated against  In  any  manner  whatsoever. 
In  other  words,  our  Wyoming  sugarbeet 
growers  appear  at  this  time  with  a  record 
of  good  faith  8Uid  sincerity  which  I  feel  Is 
extremely  Important  and  should  be  given 
every  consideration. 

Wyoming,  as  you  well  know,  is  under  sev- 
eral disadvantages  in  any  efforts  to  enter  the 
recruitment  field  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
other  States.  We  have  a  short  work  season 
Involved,  normally  not  over  a  period  of  6 
weeks  In  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
Sugarbeet  Is  the  only  crop  In  which  this 
tjrpe  of  labor  can  be  utilized  In  Wyoming. 
This  Is  contrasted  with  other  States  and 
other  areas  In  which  labor  so  acquired  can 
be  shifted  within  a  small  locality  from  one 
crop  to  another,  thereby  extending  employ- 
ment opportunities  over  a  period  of  many 
months. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  certified  labor  rate 
In  Wyoming  this  year  which  must  be  offered 
domestic  labor  has  been  set  at  $1.25  per  hour 
as  compared  to  $1.40  per  hour  In  many  other 
States  Including  those  adjoining  Wyoming. 
It  becomes  readily  apparent  then  that  our 
growers  are  at  these  disadvantages  which  will 
result  in  increased  difficulty  in  adequate 
recruitment  opportunities. 

When  confronted  with  the  history  of  ade- 
quate recruitment  of  domestic  labor,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employment  service  in- 
dicated that  they  could  not  and  would  not  be 
guided  in  this  matter  by  such  history,  but 
would  look  solely  to  the  future.  This  not 
only  failed  to  satisfy  those  present,  but 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  completely  unrealistic 
attitude.  I  can  see  absolutely  no  Justifica- 
tion whatsoever  In  completely  disregarding 
and  ignoring  past  experience  in  this  area, 
since  I  feel  that  such  past  performance  la 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  judge  future  re- 
quirements. 

Approximately  1  year  ago,  representatives 
of  the  employment  services  appeared  before 
a  similar  group  and  assured  them  that  do- 
mestic labor  would  be  recruited  on  their 
behalf  in  some  areas  of  the  United  States 


which  had  not  been  considered  or  recruited 
in  early  years.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
after  considerable  efforts  absolutely  no 
workers  were  provided  from  these  areas. 
One  grower  from  Worland  related  a  speclflc 
Instance  In  which  he  submitted  a  request 
through  normal  channels  for  labor  to  be  re- 
cruited from  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He 
relied  upon  assurances  that  these  workers 
were  available,  willing  to  work,  and  would  be 
available  for  employment  in  Wyoming.  Not 
one  single  worker  was  recruited  as  a  result 
of  this  request.  It  was  explained  to  the 
meeting  In  Casper  on  Friday  that  this  group 
had  been  contacted  In  Mississippi,  but  re- 
fused to  come  to  Wyoming  since  the  season 
was  too  short,  the  distance  was  too  long,  and 
they  could  receive  similar  employment  else- 
where. While  this  Is  only  one  single  case. 
It  does,  I  believe.  Indicate  the  general  prob- 
lem. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as 
possible,  as  I  have  In  our  previous  discus- 
sions, that  time  is  of  the  essence  and  is  be- 
coming more  critical  as  each  day  passes. 
In  order  to  plan  their  operations,  o\ir  growers 
must  have  some  word  by  no  later  than  March 
10  as  to  whether  or  not  adequate  labor  sup- 
plies win  be  available  during  the  coming 
season.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
operations  which  require  the  use  of  such 
labor  commence  usually  during  the  first 
week  In  May.  I  would  urge  you  to  keep  the 
time  element  In  mind  and  to  take  Immediate 
steps  to  authorize  and  certify  the  need  for 
foreign  labor  In  Wyoming  so  that  the  wheels 
might  be  set  In  motion  to  obtain  It,  thereby 
giving  our  growers  some  assurance  upon 
which  they  can  rely  and  plan. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  on  ways 
to  better  utilize  the  existing  labor  force 
within  the  State  of  Wyoming  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  certain  that  our  Wyoming  grow- 
ers are  perfectly  willing,  as  they  have  been 
In  the  past,  to  fully  utilize  Wyoming  labor. 
To  rely  on  this  labor,  however,  to  process  Its 
crops  Is  unrealistic.  The  Wyoming  Employ- 
ment Service,  based  on  recent  surveys,  has 
Indicated  that  550  workers  could  be  recruited 
from  within  the  State  of  Wyoming.  This 
Includes  the  potential  from  all  available 
sources  and  Includes  workers  from  ages  14 
through  65.  While  no  specific  breakdown 
was  presented,  I  understand  that  this  flg\ire 
was  weighted  quite  heavily  with  boys  In  the 
14-  to  16-year-old  category.  It  was  even  sug- 
gested that  to  alleviate  the  critical  labor 
situation  our  sugarbeet  growers  might  uti- 
lize the  service  of  "spry  housewives"  and 
church  groups  who  might  be  Interested  in 
raising  money  for  the  church  through  this 
source.  Here  again,  while  the  objectives 
might  be  worthy  of  some  merit,  I  feel  to  a 
large  degree  that  they  are  extremely  Im- 
practical. 

Not  only  does  the  sugarbeet  Industry 
comprise  one  of  our  major  sources  of  agri- 
cultural activity  within  the  State,  but  It 
also  provides  considerable  employment  to 
a  substantial  number  of  people  In  the  proc- 
essing and  refining  of  the  sugarbeets  once 
they  are  grown  and  removed  from  the  soil. 
Needless  to  say,  if  our  farmers  are  not  able 
to  produce  a  sufficient  crop  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  labor,  employment  In  these  proc- 
essing and  refining  facilities  will  be  sharply 
curtailed. 

In  closing.  I  would  add  that  it  was  ex- 
plained to  this  group  that  the  policy  of 
utilizing  domestic  labor  to  every  extent  pos- 
sible was,  to  some  degree,  an  experiment  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  reduce  domes- 
tic unemployment  and  to  combat  poverty. 
The  feelings  of  our  growers  were  adequately 
expressed  by  an  individual  who  said  he  hoped 
everyone  realized  that  "such  experiments 
were  being  conducted  at  the  expense  of  our 
livelihood." 

This  matter,  as  you  know,  is  one  In  which 
I  have  been  vitally  interested.  It  Is  one 
which  is  critical  to  our  Wyoming  beet  grow- 
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ers  and  to  the  economy  6f  the  State  of 
Wyoming  generally.  I  would  urge  you,  there- 
fore, to  take  whatever  Immediate  action  Is 
necessary  to  Insure  our  Wyoming  beet  grow- 
ers an  adequate  labor  supply  for  the  coming 
season  and  that  this  assurance  be  given  to 
them  without  further  delay  and  In  ample 
time  for  them  to  plan  as  they  must.  I.  of 
course,  stand  ready  and  willing  to  be  of 
whatever  continued  assistance  possible  to 
you  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

OM,i:  McGee, 
j  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  cooperation  in  asking  that  fair  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  has 
added  a  good  point  to  this  debate. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pi*esident,  I  rec- 
ognize the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  providing  employ- 
ment and  jobs.  That  should  be  the  ob- 
jective of  each  one  of  us.  But  we  must 
recognize  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

In  Ohio,  while  I  was  Governor — and 
the  situation  still  prevails— while  people 
were  unemployed,  we  could  not  get  them 
onto  the  farming  areas  to  do  work  in  the 
harvest  season  and  aid  the  farmers  in 
getting  their  crops  into  storage  and  on 
the  market.  That  situation  still  prevails. 
Domestic  labor  cannot  be  had  to  do  that 
work. 

Are  we  to  allow  farmei's  to  suffer  de- 
terioration of  their  crops  which  are  hang- 
ing on  the  vine  or  in  the  ,field?  I  do  not 
think  it  is  Just.  I 

I  want  to  add  my  support  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
taken  in  this  matter.  I  am  certain  there 
will  be  an  injustice  done  to  the  farmers 
of  Ohio  because  of  their  inability  to  pro- 
cure workers  to  do  the  job  that  must  be 
done  in  a  brief  period. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  think  he  is  correct  in  his 
conclusion  that  there  will  be  a  hardship 
in  his  own  State.  Last  year  we  placed 
in  the  Record  evidence  showing  the  great 
hardship  done  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
where  the  pickle  industry  has  relied  par- 
ticularly on  farmworkers  to  pick  the 
small  cucumbers  which  are  processed 
into  pickles.  The  evidence  showed  that, 
though  people  were  unemployed,  they 
would  not  get  on  their  hands  and  knees 
and  work  on  the  farm.  The  farmers  had 
to  rely  on  foreign  workers,  in  this  case 
from  Mexico. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  hardship  in 
his  own  State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  j  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ! 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  Governor  of 
Ohio  for  10  years.  Every  second  year 
farmers  came  to  me  asking  for  workers. 
I  tried  to  do  it  through  the  Employment 
Service.  It  was  the  kind  of  work  the 
people  did  not  want.  They  could  not  be 
driven  from  the  city  into  the  country. 
The  unemployed  have  some  discretion  as 
to  where  they  may  be  sent  and  what  type 
of  work  may  be  assigned  to  them  under 
the  unemployment  laws  of  the  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  discussing  a  subject  with  which  I  dealt 
rather  closely  in  the  other  body  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  It  is  one  that  de- 
serves some  study  and  possibly  some 
change. 

I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  do  not  oppose  bringing  in  foreign 
workers  to  work  in  areas  of  distress  and 
in  need.  That  may  be  necessary,  but  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  agree 
with  me  that  in  areas  where  commod- 
ities are  price  supported  and  have  acreage 
controls,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  in 
foreign  laborers  to  produce  or  harvest 
those  crops. 

In  Tennessee  there  are  many  small 
family-type  farms  that  deserve  consid- 
eration in  the  amount  of  acres  allotted 
to  them.  Let  us  consider  cotton.  Cotton 
is  production  controlled  and  price 
supported. 

I  cannot  see  the  reasonableness  or 
sanity  of  importing  workers  to  harvest 
crops  which  are  under  acreage  limita- 
tions, and  yet  denying  to  family-type 
farmers  the  privilege  of  an  increase  in 
their  acreage  while  giving  operators  who 
necessarily  must  import  labor  the  op- 
portunity to  produce  more  crops. 

There  is  one  exception,  and  it  fits  into 
the  pattern  of  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  Sugar  is  one  prime 
example  of  a  crop  that  is  controlled  by 
acreage  allotments  and  is  price  sup- 
ported. However,  we  are  a  deficit-pro- 
ducing sugar  country,  and  in  such  case 
we  do  not  produce  surpluses  of  that 
crop  which  go  into  Commodity  Credit 
storage.  ■ 

I  can  see  how  it  would  be  feasible  in 
some  cases  to  import  labor  to  help  pro- 
duce sugarcane  in  Florida,  for  example, 
where  native  local  labor  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  demands;  but  if  there  are 
any  efforts  to  reopen  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, I  hope  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  other  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  American  workers,  as 
well  as  production  of  agricultural  crops, 
will  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  import  labor 
into  this  country  to  produce  crops  now  in 
surplus,  in  storage  bins  and  warehouses, 
and  also  at  the  same  time  deny  other 
American  farmers  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease production. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
other  Senators  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram will  agree  with  me  that  we  should 
see  that  adequate  pay  is  involved  for  the 
labor  and  make  sure  that  American  farm 
laborers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate further  in  the  program.  If  an 
appropriate  program  could  be  designed 
so  that  Americans  would  receive  proper 
wages  under  proper  conditions,  I  would 
hope  some  solution  could  be  arrived  at 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  in  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Texas,  and  perhaps  other 
States. 

I  want  it  clearly  imderstood  that  I 
would  oppose  any  legislation  which 
would  reopen  the  program  to  bring  in 
foreign  laborers  and  deny  Americans, 
who  would  like  to  have  increased  produc- 
tion and  controlled  crops,  that  right. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  contribution. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  never  had 
a  single  offshore  laborer  working  in  the 
cotton  fields.  We  are  not  a  heavy  pro- 
ducer of  cotton.  We  have  30,000  acres 
in  Florida,  but  that  is  not  where  our 
need  lies.  We  have  handled  that  situa- 
tion entirely  with  domestic  labor.  I  wish 
we  could  handle  other  situations  with 
domestic  labor,  but  where  there  Is  a 
need  we  feel  we  should  be  able  to  supply 
relief. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  agrees 
with  me  as  to  cotton.  My  xmderstanding 
is  that  in  the  great  areas  of  the  West 
which  have  gone  into  cotton  production 
in  recent  years,  the  growers  have  taken 
to  the  mechanized  harvesting  of  cotton, 
particularly  in  the  States  of  California 
and  Arizona,  because  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem involved  being  so  acute  there,  which 
means  that  in  that  particular  crop  and 
under  the  conditions  obtaining  there, 
mechanization  is  possible. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mechanization  has 
not  proved  to  be  possible  in  the  picking 
of  strawberries,  tomatoes,  or  oranges,  or 
in  the  cutting  of  cane  under  the  condi- 
tions I  have  described,  in  the  mucklands 
of  Florida.  It  has  been  possible  under 
different  conditions  on  other  lands,  such 
as  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  only  wish 
it  were  possible  for  Florida,  but  it  is  not, 
and  we  have  asked  for  supplemental  la- 
bor only  where  we  needed  it  badly,  and 
only  in  the  amount  which  we  needed  to 
fill  out  our  quota.  That  has  not  been 
a  large  proportion  of  our  total  labor 
force  as  to  any  crop  except  sugar  cane. 
I  am  stating  what  I  happen  to  know  to  be 
the  facts.  We  cannot  get  domestic  work- 
men in  Florida  to  come  into  the  cane- 
fields  with  their  machetes  after  the  cane 
tops  have  been  burned,  in  the  mud  and 
muck,  with  dead  snakes,  and  so  forth. 
No  one  will  do  that  work  for  us  except 
workers  from  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the 
Barbados,  who  are  used  to  those  condi- 
tions of  work,  and  who  like  to  come  up  to 
Florida  and  perform  that  labor  for  us. 

Mr.    MURPHY.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.     In  this  discussion,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  un- 
derstand that  in  California  the  problem 
does  not  exist  with  respect  to  our  cotton 
crop.    That  crop  is  all  mechanized.    We 
are  talking  about  perishable  crops,  which 
ripen  and  then  must  be  harvested  imme- 
diately.   As  to  the  supplemental  laborer, 
the  bracero,  the  Japanese,  never  at  any 
time  has  the  amount  l^»n  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  entire  Iwlor  force,  so  that 
this  is  not  a  replacement  or  a  denying 
of  domestic  labor.    On  the  contrary,  for 
a  period  of  12  years,  to  my  knowledge, 
growers  and  farmers  in  California  have 
done   everjrthing   practical   they   could 
think  of  to  attract  domestic  labor  at  this 
particular  time  of  year.    It  is  a  peculiar 
situation.    The  period   lasts   10  weeks. 
They  have  to  work  fast  and  hard.    Get- 
ting workers  to  do  that  kind  of  work  has 
proved  difficult. 
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This  is  not  a  new  problem  which  has 
occurred  this  year. 

.  Let  me  read  from  the  Modesto  Bee, 
which  is  a  newspaper  up  in  the  valley. 
It  remarks  as  to  the  situation  which  we 
are  discussing.  The  figures  and  the 
facts  have  been  confusing  and  in  some 
places  distorted. 

Before   the    Senator   came   into   the 
Chamber,  I  pointed  out  that  there  have 
been   falsifications   of   the   figures.    In 
1963.    the   figure   that   has   been   used 
broadly  as  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  California  is  410,000.    Of  this  total, 
Mr.   Fred   Heringer    said    that    281,000 
worked  a  short  period  of  time,  mostly  as 
cannery  workers,  during  the  peak  har- 
vest, and  were  therefore  xmavailable  for 
work  on  the  farms  at  that  time.    He  fur- 
ther stated  that  women  represent  40  per- 
.  cent  of   the  remaining    139,000   unem- 
ployed, reducing  the  potential  farm  la- 
bor force  to  less  than  100.000.    We  call 
the  figure   400.000   in  California.    But 
this  is  an  analysis  that  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator   is    true.    It    has    been    carefully 
worked  out.    It  is  our  desire,  it  is  easier, 
it  is  simpler,  and  it  is  much  better  for 
the   farmers   and   the    growers  to   use 
domestic  labor.    They  would  like  to  do 
that.    It  has  not  been  practical  or  feasi- 
ble.   Now  they  are  faced  with  a  crisis 
this  Ji^r  with  the  prospect  of  losing  30 
perceht  of  the  largest  industry.    Next 
year  that  percentage  will  increase.    It 
has  nothing  to  do  With  subsidized  land, 
or    cotton.    Cotton    is    all    harvested 
mechanically.    This  is  work  ^hich  must 
be  done  only  by  a  particular  specialized 
kind  of  labor.    So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  find  out,  the  only  people  in  this 
category  are  our  good  friends  from  below 
the  border — in  Mexico. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  let  me  say  that 
this  is  the  greatest  example  I  have  ever 
seen  of  the  benefits  of  mutual  aid  be- 
tween two  nations.  Workers  from  Mex- 
ico come  across  the  border,  and  they  take 
back  with  them  $250  to  $300  million  a 
year  in  wages — at  no  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer — wages  which  they  have 
honestly  earned  and  which  we  are  glad 
to  pay  them.  I  would  dislike  to  see  this 
association,  which  has  lasted  over  so 
many  years,  destroyed  by  the  short- 
sightedness of  those  who  have  taken  an 
adamant  position  and  are  not  looking 
at  the  facts  and  are  not  making  their 
judgment  based  upon  the  facts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  sup- 
plement what  has  been  said  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  California  by 
relating  my  own  experience  in  a  similar 
situation. 

I  went  down  to  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas 
to  visit  the  Governor,  Major  General 
Neville,  retired,  and  we  went  to  the  place 
where  the  colonial  goverrunent  was  re- 
cruiting workmen  to  go  to  Florida  and 
later  move  up  the  coast  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  making  theif  selec- 
tions carefully,  limiting  the  men  whom 
they  would  approve  to  able-bodied, 
strong  males,  family  men.  men  wjthout  a 
criminal  record,  men  who  were  veiling  to 


assign  a  large  p^rt  of  their  pay  back 
home.  Governor  Neville  told  me  at  that 
time  that  the  largest  source  of  dollars 
to  the  Bahamas,  second  only  to  tourism, 
was  the  earning  power  of  the  several 
thousand  of  his  people  who  came  to 
Florida  and  worked  in  the  agricultural 
fields,  and  then  moved  up  the  coast  as 
far  as  New  England.  So  that  it  was  a 
mutually  acceptable  arrangement,  veiy 
carefully  handled  by  the  colonial  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Queen. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  that  a  com- 
pletely parallel  case  has  been  made  with 
the  country  of  Mexico  to  the  south,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  has  just  referred.  I  believe 
that  the  average  Mexican  workers — the 
braceros,  as  they  are  called  by  some — 
went  home  with  some  $1,200  to  $1,300,  at 
least,  in  earnings  made  in  this  country, 
which  enabled  him  to  live  in  a  way  that 
they  could  not  possibly  have  lived  from 
earnings  made  in  their  own  country. 

The  rniique  thing  about  this  whole  ar- 
rangement— as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  has  said,  with  reference 
to  Nassau  and  the  Bahamas — is  that 
this  is  an  agreement  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  which  concerns  Colo- 
rado. They  considered  the  agreement 
desirable,  and  have  been  bitterly  disap- 
pointed because  it  was  terminated.  This 
is  one  time  we  have  been  able  to  help  a 
country  without  losing  good,  hard,  cold 
dollars  and  get  something  substantial  in 
return. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Before  getting  back  to 
Florida — and  I  have  considerable  left 
to  say  on  that  subject — let  me  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  the  Senator  from 
California,  and  other  Senators  have  made 
it  very  clear  that  this  is  a  problem  which, 
in  the  near  future,  will  reach  a  great  deal 
farther  out  than  it  does  now. 

To  pursue  that  thought,  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  furnish  me  with 
the  facts  with  reference  to  the  impor- 
tation from  Canada  of  woodcutters  who 
are  brought  in  every  winter,  because  the 
wood  for  the  pulp  mills  is  cut  in  New 
England  and  northern  New  York  in  the 
winter. 

This  morning  I  received  from  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  a  letter  which  I  ask  to  have 
incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  February  17.  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DzAR  Senator  Holland  :  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  information  concerning 
the  use  of  Canadian  woodsmen  in  the  United 
States. 

For  a  number  of  years,  woods  workers  have 
been  brought  Into  the  United  States  from 
Canada.  The  program  has  operated  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Public 
Law  414,  In  a  fashion  comparable  to  that  of 
the  British  West  Indian  program. 

In  early  fall,  a  survey  Is  made  as  to  the 
need  for  woods  workers  during  the  ensuing  6 
months.    After  discussions  among  the  State 


Employment  Service  agencies,  the  employers, 
and  the  State  labor  organizations,  an  overall 
celling  is  set  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  This  Is  then  allocated  among  the  em- 
ployers,  and  certifications  for  workers  are 
made. 

The  ceiling  set  for  the  6-month  period  be- 
ginning  October  1.  1964.  was  7.395  for  the 
New  England-New  York  area.  The  number 
of  Canadian,  workers  actually  In  the  United 
States  for  work  In  the  woods  In  this  area 
has  been  declining  since  last  fall  and  was 
2,711  on  December  31,  1964,  2,632  on  January 
15,  1965,  and  2,481  on  January  31,  1965. 
Those  here  on  January  31  were  divided  as 
follows:  2,296  In  Maine,  49  In  New  Hamp- 
shire,  6  in  New  York,  and  130  In  Vermont. 
The  number  of  Canadian  woodsmen  used  In 
the  United  States  has  been  declining  an- 
nually over  the  past  few  years. 

No  new  certification  for  entry  of  Canadian 
woodsmen  has  been  made  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  since  last  October,  and,  as  you  can 
see,  the  number  now  in  the  United  States  is 
far  less  than  the  celling  set  last  fall.  None 
of  these  certifications  are  valid  after  April  15, 
1965. 

At  the  present  time,  the  other  Canadians 
working  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
Department  of  Labor  certification  are  con- 
struction workers  in  New  York  State  who  are 
filling  jobs  for  which  the  State  employment 
service  last  year  certified  no  American 
workers  were  available. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  in 
the  time  since  your  request,  no  certifications 
for  foreign  workers  for  construction,  woods 
work,  or  agriculture  have  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  since  January  1, 1965. 

I  trust  this  Is  the  information  you  need. 
If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  any  other 
way,  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  states  that  as  of  the  date  of  the 
letter,  on  which  date  he  had  this  infor- 
mation available — and  all  the  facts  were 
in— there  were,  as  of  January  31,  1965, 
many  workers  from  Canada  certified  by 
him  as  working  in  the  woods  of  New 
England  and  northern  New  York  to  the 
following  number:  2,296  in  Maine;  49  in 
New  Hampshire;  6  in  New  York;  and  130 
in  Vermont.    The  total  is  2,481. 

He  was  very  careful  to  say,  however, 
that  these  certifications  are  only  to  April 
15.  I  merely  wish  to  give  warning  to  the 
people  who  are  affected,  if  they  run 
across  the  same  philosophy  which  has 
been  used  against  us,  they  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  these  workers  who  tradi- 
tionally come  in  across  the  Canadian 
border  and  have  been  doing  so  for  many 
years,  to  cut  the  pulpwood  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York. 

I  wish  to  recite  for  the  Record  this  sen- 
tence, which  I  believe  is  clear  warning 
that  the  same  philosophy  which  he  has 
been  following  in  Florida,  California,  and 
Arizona  up  to  now,  will  be  followed  in 
New  England  and  New  York: 

No  new  certification  for  entry  of  Canadian 
woodsmen  has  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  since  last  October,  and,  as  you 
can  see,  the  number  now  in  the  United 
States  Is  far  less  than  the  celling  set  last 
fall.  None  of  these  certifications  are  valid 
after  April  15,  1965. 

I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from 
State  Senator  Glen  Manual,  of  the  agri- 
cultural committee,  at  the  state  house 
in  Augusta,  Maine,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


February  18,  1965 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Atjgu$ta,  Maine, 
February  18.  1965. 
Senator  Spessard  L.  Hollani),i 
senate  Office  Building,  I  , 

yfashington,  D.C: 

Potato     growers     and     forest     operators, 
Maine,  historically   depend  on   Canada   for 
seasonal  workers  when  local  supply  Inade- 
quate.   Workers    mainly    J^ovlnce    Quebec 
residents  within  50  miles  borundary.   French- 
speaking    subsistence    farmers    or    residents 
small  villages  or  custom  work.    Boston  office 
US  Department  of  Labor  divides  New  Eng- 
land quota  about  9,000  Canadians  between 
States  relation   requests.    Maine   allocation 
4  000  to  5,000  used  mainly  Aroostook   and 
Somerset  Counties.    On   January  31   active 
permits  Aroostook  County  total  1,843.     Per- 
mits  usually    for    6    months    within    dates 
April  1  to  October  1.    Procedures  of  obtain- 
ing wood  workers  as  follows:  Request  made 
local   employment   office    by    employer    and 
routed  State  employment  office  and  regional 
office  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.    Employers 
also  petition  Immigration  ofllce,  Portland,  for 
crossing  permission  and  meets  bonded  re- 
quirements.   Permission  granted  by  Immi- 
gration   upon    Labor    Department,    Boston. 
Once  permit  granted  employer  may  cross  or 
replace  workers.     Workers  do  not  have  visas. 
Same  as  farmworkers  under  provisions  sec- 
tion 414,  Immigration  Act.  and  charged  to 
employers  bond. 

One  woods  employer  Aroostook  County  re- 
ceived permit  week  February  13  to  cross  20 
workers.  Statewide  attempts  recruit  and 
train  unemployed  for  woods  work  have  been 
expensive  failures.  Maine  forest  and  farm 
growers  dependent  on  Canadians  for  supple- 
mental labor  force.  Order  400  potato  house 
worker  cleared  3  regions  recruitment;  nO 
results.  Importation  tabled  Secretary's  reg- 
ulation requirements.   Three  thousand  seven 

hundred   domestics   employed    137   unfilled 

openings.    Shipping  must  double  March  and 
April. 

Senator  Glen  Manual, 
Agriculture  Committee, 

State  House. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
telegram  makes  it  clear  that  both  the 
potato  growers  and  forest  operators  in 
Maine  historically  depend— that  is  the 
term  Mr.  Manual  uses — on  Canada  for 
seasonal  workers  when  the  local  supply 
is  inadequate. 

He  goes  on  to  make  statements  which 
are  at  variance  with  the  statements  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  committee. 
I  am  sure  the  Secretary  made  his  state- 
ments in  the  belief  that  they  were  true. 
However,  the  telegram  states: 

One  woods  employer  Aroostook  County  re- 
ceived permit  week  February  13 — 

That  would  be  about  a  week  ago — 
to  cross  20  workers. 

That  means  to  have  them  cross  the 
border.  The  writer  of  the  telegram  goes 
on  to  state : 

Maine  allocation  4,000  to  5,000  used  mainly 
Aroostook  and  Somerset  County. 

I  have  heard  the  distiiiguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  speak  about  the  potato 
production  in  Aroostook  County  in 
Maine.  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  there,  but  I  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  potato-producing  areas  in  the 
United  States. 

The  facts  are  clear  land  to  the  point, 
that  the  Maine  producers  of  potatoes  and 
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the  producers  of  wood  have  had  to  rely 
for  many  years  historically  upon  supple- 
mental labor  from  Canada.  After  all, 
only  an  imaginary  line  runs  between 
Maine  and  Canada. 

The  telegram  also  states  that  they  have 
needed,  in  addition  to  their  local  labor- 
ers, workers  to  grade  the  potatoes 
prior  to  shipment.  The  farmers  store 
their  potatoes.  They  grow  hard  potatoes. 
They  have  needed  400  such  additional 
workers  quite  recently  in  addition  to  the 
domestic  workers  who  do  this  work. 
That  request  has  been  denied  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  this  problem 
is  not  rooted  to  one  State  at  one  time, 
although  it  hits  my  State  heavily  now  in 
the  field  of  citrus  harvesting  and  sugar- 
cane cutting  and  in  connection  with  some 
vegetable  and  berry  harvesting,  but  is  a 
problem  which  exists  throughout  the 
country. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  skills 
of  our  neighbors. 

The  other  day  we  received  an  immigra- 
tion message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  us  to  greatly 
amend  the  existing  Immigration  Act,  so 
as  to  permit  the  introduction  into  this 
covmtry  of  large  numbers  of  additional 
people  not  now  permitted  to  come  in.  It 
would  be  desirable,  the  President  feels,  to 
have  these  people  come  in  because  of 
their  skills  in  certain  fields. 

Yet  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  taking 
a  position  which  denies  an  essential  in- 
dustry the  skilled  people  that  are  needed. 
Without  unduly  laboring  the  question, 
I  should  like  briefly  to  touch  on  the  hard- 
ships which  have  already  been  visited  on 
Florida  agriculture. 

The  statistics,  as  they  appear  in  the 
hearings,  show  that  our  citrus  crop  has 
increased  heavily  from  what  it  was  last 
year.  We  sustained  a  bad  frost  in  De- 
cember 1962.  Last  year  we  came  back 
gradually.  This  year  we  have  come  back 
quite  substantially.  The  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  TJS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  as  follows: 

The  1964  orange  crop  amounted  to 
58.3  million  boxes.  They  were  picked 
some  time  ago.  The  estimate  for  1965  is 
81.6  million  boxes.  The  1964  grapefruit 
crop  was  26.3  million  boxes.  The  1965 
estimate  is  31.5  million  boxes. 

The  tangerine  crop  shows  a  17 -percent 
increase.  These  statistics  show  the  situ- 
ation all  the  way  down  the  line. 

Yet  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  testi- 
fying before  our  committee,  said  that  he 
has  permitted  no  more  people  to  come  in 
from  offshore  to  help  us  handle  the  situ- 
ation this  year,  to  pick  the  crop,  than  he 
let  in  last  year,  when  it  was  apparent 
that  he  did  not  let  in  enough. 

In  addition,  let  me  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  bad  weather 
conditions— drought  and  freezing— al- 
though not  as  serious  as  in  December  of 
1962.  Those  two  conditions  have  brought 
about  heavy  losses  in  the  crop,  which 
could  not  be  picked,  because  we  could 
not  obtain  the  pickers. 

The  testimony  showed  that  the  tan- 
gerine crop  was  abandoned  by  certain 
producers,  because  the  pickers  could  go 
further  and  do  more  to  save  more  value 


in  picking  oranges  than  in  picking  tan- 
gerines. There  were  not  enough  pickers 
for  both.  y 

The  record  shows  that  ^grapef ruit  pick- 
ing has  hardly  been  entered  upon  as  yet 
in  some  fields. 

We  have  been  badly  hurt  already,  I 
shall  put  a  great  many  clippings  in  the 
Record,  but  first  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  another  branch  of 
the  Government,  from  the  district  di- 
rector of  the  XJS.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultme.  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, at  Lakeland,  Fla..  under  date  of 
February  16, 1965. 

The  letter  shov/s  that  the  losses  have 
already  occasioned  the  filing  of  250  crop 
damage  reports  and  claims  based  there- 
on, due  to  the  fact  that  the  crops  were 
lost  because  of  an  inadequate  supply  of 
pickers. 

The  letter  states: 


This  Is  to  Inform  ycTu  as  of  February  15, 
1965,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
has  received  250  crop  damage  reports  from 
freeze  throughout  the  citrus  belt  with  225 
field  Inspections  having  been  completed  to 
date.  The  estimated  indemnity  Is  expected 
to  be  $150,000. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Ageiculttjek, 

Pedebal  Ceop  Insueance  Coepoeation, 

Lakeland.  Fla..  February  16, 1965. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Rxjtledge, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Florida  Citrus  Mutual. 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Rxttledge:  This  is  to  inform  you 
a9  of  February  15.  1965.  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  has  received  250  crop 
damage  reports  from  freeze  throughout  the 
citrus  belt  with  225  field  inspections  having 
been  completed  to  date.  The  estimated  In- 
demnity is  expected  to  be  $150,000. 

In  reviewing  the  inspection  reports,  it  Is 
noted  that  an  average  of  35  to  40  boxes  oT 
fruit  per  acre  Is  on  the  ground  resulting  from 
the  following  factors:  (a)  freeze  damage  on 
Jjantiary  18,  1965,  (b)  advanced  stage  of  fruit 
maturity  at  time  of  freeze,  and  (c)  the  un- 
seasonably warm  weather  following  the 
freeze. 

The  factors  noted  above  combined  with  the 
grower's  Inability  to  sectu"e  an  adequate  and 
timely  harvesting  force  is  resulting  In  a 
monetary  loss  of  approximately  $100  per  acre 
since  most  of  the  fallen  fruit  was  salvageable 
if  it  could  have  been  harvested  prior  to  the 
time  deterioration  and  spoilage  began. 
Sincerely, 

[  WM.  R.  HtTET, 

I  District  Director.  FCIC. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  sentence  in  the  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

The  factors  noted  above  combined  with  the 
grower's  Inability  to  secure  an  adequate  and 
timely  harvesting  force  is  resulting  in  a 
monetary  loss  of  approximately  $100  per  acre 
since  most  of  the  fallen  fruit  was  salvageable 
If  it  could  have  been  harvested  prior  to  the 
time  deterioration  and  spoilage  began. 

This  communication  from  the  district 
director  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  in  Florida  supports  the 
statement  made  in  our  hearings  and  in 
our  records  that  thousands  of  boxes  of 
oranges  were  falling  unnecessarily  to  the 
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ground  and  were  not  being  picked,  be- 
cause the  Secretary,  in  his  obdurate  po- 
sition, refuses  to  permit  the  coming  in 
of  an  adequate  number  of  pickers  from 
offshore. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  very  briefly  to 
state  that  we  have  done  everything  we 
know  how  to  recruit  pickers  from  out- 
side the  State  of  Florida.  We  did  that 
long  before  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  was  announced.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  parts  of  the  testi- 
mony that  I  think  are  most  pertinent 
to  this  point,  as  marked  by  me.  of  Clark 
Ghiselin,  beginning  on  page  167  of  the 
hearings,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Clark  W.  Ghiselin,  Secretary. 

Citrus     Industrial     Council,     Lakeland. 

Fla. 

Mr.  Ghiselin.  I  was  going  to  speak  on  the 
overall  problem  within  the  industry  Itself. 
My  name  Is  Clark  Ghiselin.  I  am  secretary 
of  the  Citrus  Industrial  Council  which  is  the 
arm  of  the  citrus  industry  in  Florida  that 
engages  in  all  areas  of  labor  matters  as  they 
affect  the  Indvistry. 

The  council  is  composed  of  three  members 
of  the  Florida  Cltriis  Mutual  which  is  a  grow- 
ers' organization,  approximately  13,000-plu3 
members,  the  Florida  Canners  Association. 
3  directors  representing  46  of  the  canneries 
which  Is  100  percent  of  the  industry,  and  the 
Florida  Fresh  Fruit  Association  of  approxi- 
mately 100  packinghouses  producing  85  to 
95  percent  of  the  fresh  fruit  shipped  from 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Senator  Holland.  How  many  representa- 
tives do  they  have  on  that  group? 

Mr.  Ghiselin.  A  hundred  packinghouses. 

Senator  Holland.  How  many  representa- 
tives on  this  council? 

Mr.  Ghiselin.  Three.  Three  each  from 
the  associations. 

The  council  was  organized  4  years  ago  be- 
cause for  the  previous  8  to  10  years  we 
recognized  the  problem  in  this  harvesting 
area  that  has  been  well  documented  prior  to 
my  appearing  here  before  you. 

When  the  council  was  formed,  one  of  my 
first  activities  was  to  go  into  the  supply 
States  to  find  out  the  availability  of  labor. 
I  went  Into  the  supply  States  with  a  letter 
from  the  State  industrial  commission  whom 
I  have  talked  about.  For  many,  many  years 
prior  to  my  association  with  the  council,  I 
was  employed  as  personnel  director  of  the 
Pasco  Packing  Co.  In  Dade  City,  and  Mr. 
Tombrlnk  was  in  the  harvesting  division  at 
that  time.  And  subsequent  to  that  time  I 
have  been  on  an  Industry  basis  and  working 
in  the  same  fields. 

On  my  first  preliminary  tour  that  I  made 
I  heard  nothing  but  criticism  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  workers  that  were  sent  in 
through  the  interstate  system.  When  I  got 
,  into  the  specifics  of  this  with  the  various 
State  agencies,  I  found  that  these  wer^  things 
that  had  happened  4  and  5  years  ago.  The 
industry  recognized  this  In  the  late  forties 
and  began  to  take  corrective  action,  and  as 
recently  as  this  summer,  every  one  of  the 
State  agencies  that  I  have  visited  again,  and 
I  will  elaborate  on  that  a  little  more,  have 
advised  me  that  they  have  not  received  any 
complaints  over  the  past  4  or  5  years  of  any 
abuse  of  their  workers  that  are  sent  to  Flor- 
ida. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  take  time  to  explain 
to  you  what  the  citrus  Industry  has  been 
doing,  and  frankly  we  have  tried  to  stay 
ahead  of  anything  that  the  Bureau  might 
do  In  this  business  of  recruiting. 


After  my  initial  trip  I  came  back  and 
told  my  people  one  of  the  things  that  the 
State  agencies  are  talking  about  Is  the  lack 
of  the  use  of  crew  leaders  In  the  citrus  in- 
dustry, and  I  went  into  detail  of  all  these 
various  complaints  that  they  said  they  could 
not  recruit  for  us,  plus  the  fact  that  we  felt 
also  that  perhaps  there  were  some  things  that 
we  might  be  doing  that  were  perhaps  our 
fault. 

So  on  this  basis,  through  our  State  agency, 
we  made  an  approach  to  the  Mississippi  State 
Employment  Service  3  years  ago  and  devel- 
oped a  special  recruiting  program,  and  I 
will  submit  this  as  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  filed  for  the  rec- 
ord. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
[Interoffice   communication] 
"Florida  Industrial  Commission, 

"Florida  State  Employment  Service. 

"August  26, 1963. 
"To:  Selected  local  offices. 
"Prom:  L.  P.  Shebel,  director.  Florida  State 

Employment  Service. 
"Subject:   Mississippi  special  citrus  recruit- 
ment experiment. 

"We  are  attaching  copies  of  a  Mississippi 
leadman  registry  showing  tentative  assign- 
ments to  Florida  growers  and  an  agreement 
covering  the  movement  of  the  workers  under 
oiir  special  recruitment  experiment. 

"All  orders  received  from  employers  listed 
on  the  attached  registry  should  be  checked  to 
determine  If  this  request  is  a  part  of  the 
Mississippi  special  recruitment.  If  found  to 
be  a  part  of  this  experiment,  the  clearance 
orders  will  be  identified  at  the  top  with 
'Special  recruitment."  Your  office  will  be 
kept  currently  advised  of  any  changes  in  the 
Mississippi  leadman  registry. 

"These  special  orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
pertinent  assistant  chief  of  farm  placement, 
for  distribution  In  accordance  with  our 
regular  clearance  procedures. 

"We  are  very  much  encouraged  and 
pleased  with  this  effort,  on  the  part  of 
Florida  citrus  employers  and  the  Citrus  In- 
dustrial Council  to  initiate  and  develop  a 
sound  domestic  utilization  program. 

"controlled    recruttment    experiment    for 

selected     employees     fob     FLORIDA     CITBUS 
HARVEST 

"Nature  of  experiment 
"This  experiment  Is  intended  to  establish 
policies  and  procedures  that  will  increase  the 
supply  of  efficient  workers  for  succeeding 
years.  It  Is  limited  to  specific  employers  In 
the  citrus  industry  of  Florida.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Florida  State  Employment 
Service,  the  Mississippi  State  Employment 
Service,  and  Citrus  Industrial  Council.  It 
is  not  Intended  to  Interfere  with  or  Impede 
the  normal  pattern  of  movement  of  labor  to 
Florida;  rather.  It  is  to  be  In  addition  to 
that  established  movement  and,  because  of 
Its  experimental  nature,  Is  not  to  be  taken  as 
establishing  any  precedent  for  any  other 
labor  movements  to  Florida. 

"Dates  of  employment 

"Employment  Is  offered  In  this  experiment 
during  two  periods:  from  October  1,  1963. 
through  December  20,  1963,  and  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964,  through  March  15,  1964. 

"Type  of  movement 

"Workers  will  be  individually  selected  for 
groups  of  20  to  30  workers,  the  number  vary- 
ing among  employer  orders,  with  each  group 
to  be  under  the  Immediate  supervision  of  a 
leadman  who  may,  or  may  not,  provide 
transportation  for  the  group. 

"Leadman — Specification 

"The  leadman  must  be  a  mature,  physi- 
cally able,  farm-experienced  man,  capable  of 
supervising  his  workers  and  of  being  directly 


responsible  to  his  employer  through  the  field 
foreman. 

"The  leadman  must  have  the  equivalent 
of  a  sixth-grade  education,  and  preferably 
will  have  the  ability  for  advancement  to  a 
foremauship.  The  leadman  must  not  have 
any  of  these  defects:  Hernia,  heart  trouble, 
diabetes,  stiff  Joints,  any  illness  requiring 
special  diets,  bad  blood,  loss  of  any  extreml- 
ties,  or  defective  vision  that  would  Impair 
his  efficiency  as  a  driver  of  motor  vehicles. 

"The  leadman  must  have  a  current,  valid 
commercial  driver's  license,  and  be  capable  of 
operating  a  wheeled-type  farm  tractor  in 
cases  where  the  order  requires  that  ability. 

"The  leadman  will  be  required  to  reside 
with  his  workers,  and  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  his  crew  in 
quarters  and  on  the  Job. 

"Leadman — Rem.uneration 
"The  leadman  will  be  paid  the  standard 
wage  of  the  Job  to  which  he  Is  assigned,  as 
stated  on  the  order.  In  addition,  and  as  re- 
muneration for  his  continuous  supervision 
over  and  maintenance  of  his  work  force,  he 
will  be  credited  each  week  with  $1  per  week 
for  each  worker  who  works  a  normal  work- 
week for  the  employer.  These  credits  will  be 
determined  and  accumulated  each  week,  and 
will  be  paid  to  the  leadman  who  completes 
the  agreed  work  period  with  the  original  em- 
ployer, this  payment  to  be  made  by  check 
within  15  days  after  the  end  of  the  agreed 
work  period.  This  bonus  will  not  be  payable 
for  any  week  during  which  the  leadman's 
crew  falls  below  75  percent  of  the  original 
number  of  workers  accepted  by  the  employer; 
he  would,  however,  retain  in  such  case  any 
weekly  credits  previously  earned. 

"Pickers — Specifications 
"The  minimum  age  of  pickers  will  be  21, 
the  maximum  age,  46.  They  will  be  males, 
and  win  be  housed  In  compan3"  quarters.  A 
picker  must  be  a  mature,  physically  able, 
farm-experienced  man.  He  must  be  free  of 
any  of  the  following  defects:  Hernia,  heart 
trouble,  diabetes,  stiff  joints,  any  Illness  re- 
quiring special  diets,  bad  blood,  loss  of  any 
extremities,  bad  feet,  or  weak  arches,  or 
dizziness  from  heights. 

"Pickers — Remuneration 

"Pickers  will  be  paid  standard  rates,  on 
a  production  basis,  as  stated  In  the  order. 
During  the  first  two  full  pay  jwrlods  of  em- 
ployment, the  picker  will  be  considered  a 
trainee  and  will  receive  not  less  than  $5 
cash  net  pay  for  each  of  these  first  two 
full  pay  periods,  and  no  indebtedness  will 
accumulate  against  him  during  this  period 
for  board;  however,  any  Indebtedness  for 
equipment  or  any  other  charges,  including 
any  Indebtedness  from  a  preceding  partial 
worksheet,  will  be  carried  forward  as  an  in- 
debtedness for  later  payment  by  payroll 
deductions. 

"Pickers — Transportation 

"The  cost  of  transportation  to  Florida  for 
each  leadman  and  picker  will  be  1  cent  per 
mile  per  person,  not  to  exceed  $10  for  any 
one  person,  to  be  deducted  from  the  worker's 
pay.  Each  leadman  and  picker  who  satis- 
factorily completes  the  agreed  work  period 
shall  have  refunded  to  him  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  Florida,  plus  a  similar  amount 
to  provide  transportation  back  to  Mississippi. 

"Postseason  evaluation 
"Each  participating  employer  will,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  end  of  the  agreed 
work  period,  provide  the  Mississippi  and 
Florida  State  Employment  Services  with  an 
evaluation  of  each  group,  leadman  and  In- 
dividual workers.  This  will  include.  In  as 
much  detail  as  Is  practicable,  reports  on 
performance  on  the  Job,  earnings,  behavior, 
and  reasons  for  failure  to  perform  properly 
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for  having  failed  to  complete  the  agreed     to  employ  the  same  group  In  the  next  suc- 
work  period,  and  whether  the  employer  wants      ceedlng  season. 


Local  office 


Aberdeen 

Brook  ha  veil.. 
Clartsdalc — 


Cleveland.. - 
Columbia...- 
Colunilius... 
Greenville. -- 
Greenwood.. 
Grenada 


Period  Oct.  1-I>ec.  20 


Lead  man 


Marsliall  Bennett 


Carlton  Holt. 


Haylehurst. 
Indiaiiola... 


Jack-son 

Kosciusko... 

Laurel -. 

Lexington... 

McComb.--. 
Do 

Meridian 

Do 

Do 

Natchez 

Newton 

VicksburR... 

HattieslMirg- 

LouisviUe... 

Oxford 

YaiooCity. 


Leroy  Abby. 


Oliver  Knight. 


R.  D.  Ratcllfl... 


Total. 


Allen  Beaty... 
Manuel  Bcaty. 
Joe  Isaacs 


Norval  Ousley. 


Monroe  Walker 


Num- 
ber 


Employer 


Period  Jan.  l-Mar.  15 


Lead  man 


Num- 
ber 


25 


lU 
15 


33 


20 


B.  C.  Cook. 


Lake  Region. 
do 


Lake  Region. 


Inland  Fruit. 


25 

'is' 


30 


30 
30 
30 


10 
30 
10 
16 


Marshall  Bennett. 
Emmitt  Bow- 
man. 
John  Loe  Taylor . 


Willie  Mitchell... 
A.  J.  Billingsley.. 
David  Lee 
Harris. 

Leroy  Abby 

Paul  ZoUicoHer... 


Waverly  Growers. 
Osio'cdX'.'.'.'.'." 


Alcoma  Package.. 


Exchange  Packers 
Graves  Bros 


328 


Lake  Region 

Minute  Maid.  . 
Plymouth  CGA. 
do 


(From  Lexington). 

Oliver  Knight 

Johnny  J.  'lYavls 

R.  D.  Ratclill 

Percy  Rawls 

Allen  Bcaty 

Manuel  Beaty 

Joe  Isaacs 

Eli  Jackson 


Elmo  Chapman- 


Monroe  Walker... 
Thomas  Casey — 
Percy  Williams... 


7 
25 
30 

20 
20 
15 
25 
20 
20 

20 
25 

25 
10 
15 
20 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
10 
30 
10 
15 
30 
25 


Employer 


697 


B.  C.  Cook. 
Waverly  Grow- 
ers. 
Plymouth  CGA. 

Golden  Gem. 
-Minute  Maid. 
Haines  City 

CGA. 
Inland  Fruit. 
Pasco  Packing 

Co. 
Waverly  Growers. 
Minute  Maid. 
Oslo  CGA. 
Minute  Maid. 
Alcoma  Package. 
Haines  City  CGA. 
Exchange  Packers. 
Graves  Bros. 


Minute  Maid. 
Plvmouth  CGA. 

"  Do. 
Golden  Gem. 
Pasco  Packing  Co.' 


Mr.  Ghiselin.  This  was  a  controlled  pro- 
gram, and  we  evolved  this  through  the  Delta 
Council  which  is  an  organleatlon  out  there — 
many  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  It— of  the 
cottongrowers.  I  spoke  to  the  Delta  Council 
on  what  our  problem  Is  In  recruiting,  and 
that  the  citrus  Industry  employed  farm- 
workers at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  South- 
eastern States  we  felt  had  no  use  for  them, 
and  we  would  try  to  work  out  an  exchange 
program  on  an  employer-to-employer  basis 
through  the  facilities  of  the  State  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings  with  the 
Mississippi  State  agency,  we  developed  this 
program.  The  first  year  that  It  went  Into 
effect  It  was  abandoned  because  we  had  the 
freeze  on  December  13.  and  Mississippi  could 
not  fulfill  the  demand  we  needed,  and  condi- 
tions were  so  chaotic — Senator  Holland  Is 
well  aware  of  that  time— IJiat  we  could  not 
keep  up  with  this  program  and  the  tremen- 
dous Job  we  were  trying  to  do  to  salvage  the 
crop. 

We  went  back  again  and  went  through  an- 
other program  with  them  based  on  this  same 
criteria  that  we  had  established  3  years  ago. 
and  last  year  there  were  approximately  650 
pickers  that  were  potential  In  the  order 
from  the  various  employers  and  Mississippi 
was  only  able  to  fulfill  354, 

We  do  not  blame  th«  State  agency  of 
Mississippi  because  we  know  they  did  a 
yeoman's  job.  It  was  simply  a  fact  that  the 
workers  were  not  available  to  us. 

This  past  summer  we  prevailed  upon  the 
Bureau  and  otu-  own  State  agency,  my  coun- 
cil, for  us  to  make  an  extensive  tour  to  every 
one  of  the  supply  States  to  speak  with  the 
various  officials  In  the  Bureau,  In  the  various 
State  employment  services,  because  what 
happened  subsequent  to  the  freeze  has 
caused  us  to  become  more  deeply  alarmed 
perhaps  than  we  ever  have  been  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Industry. 

Prior  to  the  freeze  we  had  approximately 
600,000  to  660.000  acres  of  citrus.  After  the 
freeze  we  had  out  of  production  420,000  to 
430,000 — we  had  left  In  production  400,000  to 
420,000  acres.  In  the  past  2  years,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  because  this  Is  grow- 
ing so  rapidly,  there  has  been  approximately 


an  additional  100,000  acres  of  citrus  plant- 
ings just  between  the  lower  east  coast  area 
of  Florida  alone.  This  Is  an  entirely  new 
area  that  has  never  been  planted  to  citrus. 
The  acreage  that  was  out  of  production  as 
a  result  of  the  freeze  coming  back  In  again 
we  estimate  by  1975  we  are  going  to  have  In 
the  neighborhood  of  approximately  800,000 
acres  of  producing  citrus.  Prior  to  the  freeze 
our  maximum  harvest  employment  was  25,- 
000.  The  year  following  the  freeze,  our  em- 
ployment dropped  to  13,000.  We  are  at  this 
moment  at  an  approximate  employment  of 
15,500  to  16,000.  In  10  years  we  expect  that 
we  will  need — we  are  anticipating  a  need  of 
approximately  50,000-plus  pickers  to  harvest 
the  entire  crop  that  Is  now  In  the  ground, 
the  trees  that  are  now  In  the  ground. 

Based  on  these  projections,  and  this  has 
all  been  developed  by  a  program  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  the  DARE  program  which 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  Is  familiar  with,  we 
prevaUed  upon  the  Federal  agency  to  come 
with  us  to  make  this  approach  to  all  of  the 
various  State  agencies  to  show  them  what 
our  problem  was  and  try  to  stimulate  their 
recruiting  at  the  local  level  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  they  had  before.  The  Bureau, 
regional  service,  sent  a  man,  and  the  State 
agency  of  Florida  sent  a  man  In  my  auto- 
mobile, and  we  covered  approximately  5,000 
miles  In  "2  weeks,  and  we  visited  the  States 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 

We  explained  this  problem  to  them.  We 
discussed  with  them  any  criticisms  they 
might  have  had  to  the  recruitment  and  em- 
ployment of  workers  sent  Into  the  citrus  In- 
dustry. And  as  a  result  of  this,  we  have 
also  asked  the  various  State  agencies  to  let 
our  council  talk  with  their  own  growers  to 
establish  a  confidence  so  that  we  can  develop 
a  grower-to-grower  relationship. 

We  have  done  this  in  Mississippi  as  an 
experimental  program.  Mr.  Tombrlnk  deals 
with  about  three  or  four  local  offices  In 
Mississippi.  There  are  many  other  firms  In 
the  Industry  who  have  local  offices  whom 
they  deal  with  on  a  direct  person-to-person 
basis  through  our  Interstate  clearance. 


We  tried  to  develop  this  as  a  result  of  our 
tour  this  summer  In  Alabama.  They  had  a 
meeting  of  all  their  farm  placement  officers 
for  the  first  time,  I  believe.  In  the  history 
of  the  State  agency.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  State  agency  they  had  a 
meeting  of  their  farm  placement  officers  In 
the  State  of  Georgia.  At  each  of  these  meet- 
ings, the  council  has  stimulated  personnel 
representatives  from  the  State,  such  as 
Pasco,  Minute  Maid,  and  all  these  telegrams 
that  Senator  Holland  received  yesterday  of 
most  of  those  firms  have  had  people  in  one 
or  more  of  these  States  on  direct  recruitment 
Identifying  themselves,  so  that  the  Indi- 
vidual office  managers  and  individual  farm 
placement  personnel  in  these  State  agencies 
would  know  who  they  were  dealing  with. 

We  have  had  high  hopes  that  this  would 
begin  to  stimulate  even  greater  Intensive 
efforts  on  behalf  of  these  State  agencies.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  results  have  been 
most  disappointing.  I  have  here,  and  this 
is  Just  a  typical  example,  which  can  be  re- 
peated with  many,  many  employers  of  citrus 
harvesting  labor  In  the  Interstate  recruit- 
ment, these  are  crews  that — Just  at  random 
of  the  Minute  Maid  Co.  which  Is  one  of  our 
largest  producers  of  citrtis  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  those  are  Just  typical  crews  of 
recruitment. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  an  example,  and  this 
Is  exactly  what  is  done  by  a  great  many  of 
the  employers.  The  Minute  Maid  Co.  has 
their  own  buses,  equlpi>ed.  They  have  a  man 
In  the  supply  States  right  now.  He  does  all 
of  the  screening,  and  then  the  btises  are 
sent  to  wherever  the  local  office  Is  where 
he  has  done  this  recruiting,  and  they  are 
taken  down  to  the  places  of  employment 
that  Minute  Maid  has  scattered  throughout 
the  entire  citrus  industry. 

The  retention  of  these  workers,  as  you  can 
see.  Is  very  Important. 

Senator  Holland.  The  purpose  of  this  ex- 
hibit Is  to  show  how  few  of  the  workers 
recruited  from  the  five  States  you  have  men- 
tioned, by  Minute  Maid,  one  of  the  big  grow- 
ers In  Florida,  have  proved  to  be  acceptable 
In  that  they  stayed  with  the  Job  as  picker?. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ghiselin.  That  Is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  without  objection 
this  data  will  be  put  In  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

"Crew  No.  45 — Arrival  date.  Jan.  7.  1965 

Number  workers  received 34 

Did  not  start  work IL. —      5 


^ 


Total --—     29 

Left  end  of  1st  week 2 

Left  In  crew  as  of  Jan.  14,  1965 27 

"Note. — From    Mississippi — ^Minute    Maid 
Co.,  Orlando,  Fla." 


"Creio  No.  50 — Arriml  date.  Jan.  1. 1965 

Number  of  workers  received 29 

Did  not  start  work 6 

"^       Total 23 

Left  end  of  2d  week 6 

Left  in  crew  as  of  Jan.  14,  1965 17 

"Note. — ^From    Mississippi — Minute    Maid 
Co.,  Orlando,  Fla." 

"Crews  Nos.  51   and  52 — Arrival  date.  Jan. 
7, 1965 

Number  of  workers  received 18 

Did  not  start  work 4 

Left  in  crews  as  of  Jan.  14,  1965 9 

"Note.— From    Mississippi — Minute    Maid 
Co.,  Orlando,  Fla." 
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"Crew  No  71 Arrival  date.  Oct.  20, 1964  Now.  another  thing  that  occurs  In  here.  There  Is  no  way  that  any  statistical  re- 

xr       V.       nf   workers   received                        20  The  Bureau  sends— they  talk  about  our  an-  porting  service  can  gather  the  Information 

NumDer   oi    j*'"'^^    .                                           2  ""al  worker  plan.    They  have  been  sending  as  to  the  ratios  t!int  are  running  20,  22,  and 

Left  end  or  ist  we                                        ^ these  crewleaders  and  reprefentatives  of  the  24  to  1  and  I  have  seen  tests  by  Individual 

18  various  State  agencies  into  Florida  right  at  llnns,  to  my  own  knowledge  within  the  last 

.         .                                               2  the  height  of  our  harvesting  of  our  Valen-  10  days,  where   these  ratios  are  completely 

Left  end  ol  wia  wee                                         - ^j^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  moving  these  workers  out  of   kilter   and   the  problem  that  exists 

IQ  out  at  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to  sus-  right  now  Is  that  when  this  fruit  gets  Into 

A     T  iri          V                                         2  *^'"  o^r  picking  force  to  pick  our  Valencia  such  high  ratios,  we  have  to  pick  this  fruit 

Left  end  of  Ja  wees ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  low-ratio  fruit  to  merge  It  to  make 

14  Senator   Holland.  Are   you    familiar   with  a  grade  A  product.    This  is  the  problem  and 

Atvi         V                                          3  ^^^    efiforts    which    have    brought    in    some  we  are  at  a  picking  rate  of  approximately 

Left  end  of  4tn  weeK ^ workers   from   Missouri   and   from   Pennsyl-  3,100,000  boxes  of  oranges  a  week. 

11  vanla,  in  recent  months?  It  appears — this  Is  very  difficult  to  deter- 

.                                           5  Mr.  Ghiselin.  These  are  through  the  In-  mine  and  ascertain — that  we   are   going  to 

Left  erfd  of  5th  weeK__- terstate   clearance   system,   and   I   can   only  have  to  move  this  rate  up  to  about  3,5  to  3.7 

g  presimio — I   have   no   knowledge  of  any  re-  million  a  week.    It  is  hard  to  pin  this  down. 

4  crultlng  by  the  citrus  industry  as  far  north  Frankly,  I  am  concerned  that  the  300  that 

In  Jul! as  Pennsylvania.    This  may  have  been  done  we  have  requested  is  not  going  to  be  enough. 

iA    iQfi=;                      2  throus;h  what  we  call  a  clearance  order  that  I  predicted,  back  in  August  of  last  year  to 

Left  in  crew  as  of  Jan.  14.  labD -=  ^^^^  placed.  the  State  agency,  that  we  were  going  to  prob- 

•Note. From     Tennessee-^Mlnute     Maid  Senator   Holland.  My    Information   comes  ably    need    a    supplemental    labor    force   of 

Co..  Orlando,  Pla."  from  the  State  agency.  somwhere  around  4,000  to  4,200. 

Mr.  Ghiselin.  Yes.    Well,  it  may  have  been  Senator  Holland.  For  citrus? 

"Frostproof  Camp— Arrival  date.  Jan.  13^1965  a  vegetable  grower;  it  may  have  been  a  citrus  Mr.    Ghiselin.  For    citrus    alone.     I   pre- 

,      .                           30  grower.     I  am  only  aware  that  there  have  dieted  this.     But  trying  to  be  con.servatlve 

Number  of  w^orKers  receivea o^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  coming  In  from  Pennsylvania,  and  working  under  the  criteria,  under  the 

Did  not  start  wor^ ^^^^  Bureau  right  at  the  moment  has  one  adverse  wage  prior  to  the  revision,  ve  were 

20  recruiting  team  in  Florida  and  they  are  In  trying   to   be   as   conservative   as  we   could, 

,         -.   ,  v,,^=vfa=<-                   9  the   West    Palm   Beach    area    and   not   con-  and  we  have  been  assured,  as  the  Secretary 

Left  next  morning  after  oreaKiast j  nected  with  citrus.    We  are  advised  that  they  has  said,  that  we  would  have  no  crop  loss 

,   ,    ,                        ,  -        ^A    larn                    i«  vvill    later   go   up   Into   citrus.     During   the  and   that   labor   would   be   available   to  us. 

Left  In  camp  as  of  Jan.  14.  1965 18     Valencia And  this  is  the  problem  that  is  facing  us 

"Note. — Above  workers  from  Gadsden,  Ala..  The  Chairman.  When  you  say  the  Bureau,  right  at  the  moment, 

have  not  been  assigned  to  a  crew.     Minute  you  mean  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  I  am  concerned  not  only  about  the  300.    I 

Maid  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla."  Mr   Ghiselin.  Bureau  of  Employment  Se-  am  afraid  that  this  is  not  enough.     And  I 

curlty.     They  were  originally  scheduled  to  think  It  is  going  to  develop,  going  to  de- 

'■Frostproof  and  Fort  Pierce  Camps— Arrival  have  four  teams  in  Florida.    How  many  to  be  velop  that  we  are  going  to  need  more. 

date.  Oct.  13. 1964  assigned  to  citrus,  I  do  not  know.    But  ap-  What  concerns  me   is  the   120-day  prob- 

Kr„nihPr  nf  wnrkpr<;  received                             24  parently  the  Bureau  is  aware  of  the  efforts  lem;  120  days  is  April  30.    We  have  two  dis- 

Number  of  workers  received 24  f^^^^.  J^  ^i^.^.^  ^dustry  has  made  because  tinct  seasons  in  shippers  In  Florida.   We  have 

"Note.— As  of  Jan.  10,  1965.  only  3  workers  ^.^ey  have  reduced  these  four  teams  to  one.  early  mldseason  which  starts  approximately 

still  m  Frostproof  Camp.    All  the  rest  have  r^^^  they  are  only  going  to  do— my  under-  the  15th  of  September  and  winds  up  about 

departed.      Prom    South    Carolina — Minute  standing  Is  they  are  only  going  to  do  this  the  1st  or  15th  of  March.    We  have  a  dead 

Maid  Co..  Orlando.  Pla."  recruiting    in    the    local    area    of    citrus    In  period  of  about  4  weeks,  and  then  we  go  into 

^     .^^,        .,    .  •crinrirta      Thp  rpcrultlne  will  onlv  be  done  the  Valencia  harvest  which  starts  about  the 

Mr.  Ghiselin.  I  am  only  submitting  that  ^^rf^^.j^J^^,^^ ""^'ind  ^y  3^^  15th  of  April  and  runs  sometimes  as  late  as 

as  a  typical  problem  we  face  in  the  Indus-  ^^J", ^^.^f^^^j^^'   ^  "^  Tnd  nut  these ^?her  June  30.  and  I  have  seen  it  run  as  late  as 

try.     And  let  me  ask  this:   Is  the  hearing  ^^  *!^^*  ^^3^^^°  i^^^J^^  |^^^^^  August  when  we  have  had  tremendous  crops 

record  going  to  be  held  open  so  that  we  can  ^"^"^l^^^ll^^^^^J^^^^^                                  „e  on  the  trees.    And  we  cannot  stretch  this  out 

develop-this    came    up    so    suddenly       I  ^^l°'"Il^J'J'\l^^f^^^^^  and  provide  the  employment  over  a  longer 

brought  about  30  pounds  of  files  but  I  Just  ^*"5  ^^l^^'^aDer  advertS  ^"^°^  °'  "™«  because  of  this  ratio  prob- 

cannot  get  everything  together  on  such  short  casts,  "e;^sP^P^/^f  ^5*^^^^  lem  that  we  have  all  the  time. 

notice.    Will  there  be  any  possibility local   recruitment,   along   with   the    various  ggnator  Holland    Ratio  is  what  vou  are 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  but  I  do  not  want  to  individual  f^rms  involved  m  this.    I  say  put  3  J,^"^'°;t73Sal                                  ^ 

clog  it  with  a  lot  Of  data.    We  want  the  sit-  ^^.^^//""^"^U^TepW  ^^^^  T.Vhi^^^n    Ratio.    R-a-t-i-o. 

uatlon  as  it  exists  now  and  the  efforts  that  Snl\^.^,^J^,if/'''.etrwlth  th^^^^^  We  have  to  get  this  fruit  harvested  within 

you  have  made  to  obtain  local  labor     And  ^^^^^^^^.^'^^^^J^^^^Ss  Hblr  is  a^^^^^  these  limitations  of  the  ratio  as  established 

then  the  efforts  you  have  made  in  the  ab-  and  see  where  this  labor  ^^  ^"^  f^/J  ^  ^^^  by  the  tr.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 

sence   of   this   local   labor;    the   efforts   you  can  stimulate  any  more  with  these  other  ^            standards 

made  to  get  foreign  labor.    That  is  what  we  State  a         1^^     ,j.hls  is  my  suggestion  to  the  «^f^\^,yS;^fa,3^  ^^^,  ^  ,,^^,„,  ^,,^ 

would  like  to  have  in  this  record.  uureau.  „„,„.,^.„„„  vo„„  >,„„„  *„,h  regard  to  the  adverse  wage  itself.  My  coun- 
Mr.  GHISELIN.  All  right.  I  give  this  back-  I  am  aware  of  course-you  have  been  told  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j|  aware  of,  has 
ground  because  you  can  see  the  Intensive  ef-  about  our  present  problem,  and  let  me  say  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^Is  entire  area  of  congressional 
forts  the  Industry  has  been  trying,  over  the  this.  ^  ^  ^^  intent  of  coverage  of  workers  under  a  mini- 
past  4  years,  to  sthnulate  the  supply.  And  Senator  Holland.  You  mean  about  the  ^^^  ^^^^  .pj^^  Archives  have  revealed 
we  saw  no  reason  for  any  foreign  labor  the  demands?  j^^^  1933  ^.^  ^j^g  ^^g^.  recent  Congress  aU 
year  subsequent  to  the  freeze.  We  dropped  Mr.  Ghiselin.  About  the  demands.  ^j^g  ^^y  through— we  have  all  the  hearing 
from  25,000  to  13,000.  Why  would  it  be  Senator  Holland.  Of  the  Federal  people,  records;  we  have  everything  complied  on  this, 
necessary  to  have  supplemental  labor?  We  that  we  send  back  500.  and  nowhere  has  it  ever  been  shown  that 
still  had  to  have  approximately  3,000  that  Mr.  Ghiselin.  500.  Let  me  say  this:  I  am  Congress  ever  had  the  Intent  to  allow  the 
year.  What  has  happened  to  this  labor?  aware  of  this.  I  have  not  seen  the  telegrams.  Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  a  minimum 
And  the  States  cannot  tell  us — we  do  not  They  are  on  my  desk,  but  I  was  called  up  wage  In  any  way  whatsoever, 
know  what  happened  to  it.  We  do  not  know  there  and  they  were  In  my  office  in  Lakeland  in  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
where  it  is.  Your  Interstate  clearances  are  when  I  was  on  my  way  up  here.  I  have  only  i^  not  even  allowed  to  set  a  minimum  wage 
decreasing.  We  are  not  getting  as  many  as  had  them  read  to  me  over  the  telephone.  But  under  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  Congress  re- 
we  have  in  the  past.  The  freewheelers  are  i  am  very  familiar  with  the  request  made  by  serves  this  right  to  themselves  The  Secre- 
comlng  in  to  some  extent.  We  have  no  the  State  agency.  tary  administers  a  minimum  wage  but  he 
knowledge  of  how  many  of  these  there  are  This  Is  something  that  only  an  agency  such  does  not  set  a  minimum  wage.  The  key  to 
coming  In.  There  is  no  record  of  these.  We  as  myself— and  I  am  not  the  official  agency  this  whole  thing  lies  in  the  discretionary 
do  not  know  where  this  labor  is  going  to  that  this  would  be  reported  to,  I  am  an  arm  power  that  the  Director  of  Immigration  has 
come  from.  We  know  that  there  is  qualified  of  the  three  organizations  within  the  citrus  in  determining  whether  there  Is  a  shortage 
good  farm  labor  in  these  Southern  States  industry  where  this  Information  comes  In.  or  not.  He  has  been  directed  by  the  Attor- 
but  the  farmers  up  there  need  this  labor.  Without  getting  too  technical,  we  have  cer-  ney  General  that  the  only  person  who  can 
Even  during  the  winter  months  there  is  tain  "standards  of  ratios" — this  Is  a  term  certify  to  him  a  labor  shortage  Is  the  Secre- 
use  periodically  for  their  good  labor  and,  used  in  the  industry — as  to  the  maturity  of  tary  of  Labor.  The  Attorney  General,  of 
frankly,  I  presume  that  they  probably  have  fruits.  The  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  Is  put  In  course,  whom  the  Immigration  Department 
a  little  selilsh  njotlve.  You  cannot  deny  concentrate  which  requires  Federal  minimum  Is  under,  does  have  discretionary  power  that 
them  the  selfish  motive.  They  have  to  have  standards  of  certain  ratios  and  they  cannot  he  can  consult  anyone  he  wishes  to  to  make 
their  workers  available  when  they  need  them,  exceed  higher  ratios  than,  I  believe,  18  to  1,  a  determination,  but  he  has  been— he  is  only 
too  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  going  to  recognize  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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If  that  is  his  decision,  it  Is  certainly — we 
cannot  argue  with  that  because  this  is  the 
way  the  law  is  written.  This  might  be  con- 
sidered at  some  future  date  under  Public 
Law  414.  this  discretionary  power. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  recruiting  labor  as  far  north 
as  Philadelphia  and  Scranton,  and  as  far 
west  as  Missouri.  We  have  been  bring- 
ing in  labor  at  the  heavy  expense  that 
is  involved  in  connection  with  recruit- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  exhibits 
rather  than  attempt  to  read  them.  First 
is  a  telephonic  report  to  me  from  Clark 
Ghiselin  of  February  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  had  him  dictate  this 
report  over  the  telephone  to  my  secretary 
so  that  I  would  have  it  available  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  today.  The  report 
says: 

Secretary  of  Labor  In  a  news  release  of 
January  27  announced  an  emergency  pro- 
gram underway  to  recruit  and  prepare  do- 
mestic workers  to  assist  In  saving  Florida 
citrus  crops  threatened  with  loss  caused  by 
adverse  weather  conditi^a.  The  Secretary 
announced  that  the  Labor  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security,  through  Its 
affiliated  State  Indu.-Jtrlal  oommlsslons,  had 
taken  immediate  steps  to  recruit  additional 
farmworkers  from  other  areas  to  help  in  the 
salvaging  operations.  He  stated  that  650  ad- 
ditional workers  would  be  available  during 
the  week  of  January  30  and  another  525 
would  be  provided  for  the  T»cek  of  February  7. 
In  connection  with  this  crash  recruitment 
program  the  summary  of  the  first  2  weeks 
shows  that  788  workers  were  recruited  and 
delivered  to  Florida  employers  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  only  419  still  remained  In  employ- 
ment. 

From  the  above  figures,  Mr.  President, 
you  can  see  that  growers  in  Florida  were 
promised  1,175  domestic  workers.  Only 
788  actually  arrived  in  Florida  from 
other  States,  between  the  dates  of  Janu- 
ary 30  and  February  13.  As  of  February 
13,  the  date  of  this  report  from  Mr. 
Ghiselin,  only  413  of  them  still  remained 
in  employment  in  the  citrus  groves  of 
Florida.  This  figures  out  to  a  usable 
labor  force  of  only  35  percent  of  what 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  indicated  that 
the  growers  could  expect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  dated  February  1, 
from  Joffre  C.  David,  executive  head  of 
the  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Orlando,  Fla., 
february  1. 1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Vashington,  D.C.:  \ 

Interstate  recruitment  under  Secretary 
Wirtz  crash  program  for  (tltrus  pickers  since 
his  announcement  week  Ending  January  30, 
amounted  to  approximately  350  men.  Of 
these,  approximately  100  had  left  by  this 
morning.  Exact  figures  are  in  the  process 
of  being  reconciled  and  will  be  furnished. 
Dnfllled  citrus  orders  for  fruit  pickers  still 
number  approximately  1,800  but  if  workers 
are  not  forthcoming  at  any  greater  rate  than 
above,  critical  period  of  salvage  will  have 
been  passed.  More  than  95  percent  sugar- 
cane crop  has  suffered  terminal  bud  damage 


with  very  few  green  leaves  on  plants.  Sugar- 
cane growers  cooperative  which  fared  better 
than  most  other  mills  reports  450.000 
tons  of  cane  left  In  field  this  date  of 
which  150,000  tons  in  good  shape.  Three 
hundred  thousand  tons  suffered  severe 
damage  and  acidity  is  beginning  to  appear. 
Ability  to  salvage  depends  upon  future 
weather  conditions  and  whether  additional 
workers  can  be  secured  to  enable  mill  to 
run  at  capacity.  Other  mills  are  In  similar 
or  more  serious  situation.  No  domestic 
workers  available.  No  further  consideration 
yet  given  our  request  for  540  additional  cane 
cutters.  Vegetable  labor  situation  in  near 
balance  with  exception  of  stake  tomatoes  and 
strawberries.  Present  indications  are  that 
additional  workers  will  be  required  for  these 
two  crops  within  few  weeks  and  for  sweet 
corn  in  early  spring.  Celery  requirements 
not  fully  met  but  are  manageable  for  present 
time.  Bill  Anderson  will  be  in  Washington 
tomorrow  and  will  contact  your  office. 

Regards, 

JoFFRE  C.  David, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Florida  Fruit  & 
Vegetable  Association. 

Mr.  HOLLAJID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  me 
from  Mr.  J.  B.  Prevatt,  president  of  the 
Lake  Region  Packing  Association,  dated 
February  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lake  Region  Packing  Association, 

Tavares,   Fla.,   February   11,  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.<ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Spessard:  At  the  request  of  Joffre 
David,  secretary-manager,  of  the  Florida 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association,  I  wish  to  ac- 
quaint vou  with  the  experience  we  have  had 
since  January  28,  1965,  in  trying  to  use  white 
men  and  boys  recruited  from  other  States, 
namely  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  at 
our  expense,  to  be  used  for  harvesting  fruit. 
The  following  information  will  acquaint  you 
with  our  experience  here  at  Lake  Region 
Packing  Association  in  trying  to  harvest  our 
growers'  fruit  with  this  type  of  help. 

First,  our  association  has  97,000  boxes  of 
early  and  mldseason  oranges  left  on  the 
trees,  which  are  mattirlng  and  dropping 
rapidly;  we  have  300,000  boxes  of  Valenclas 
and  we  have  not  picked  the  first  box  of 
Valenclas  as  of  this  date;  we  have  100.000 
boxes  of  grapefruit  which  need  to  be  moved; 
we  have  10,000  boxes  of  temple  oranges  and 
26,000  boxes  of  murcotts;  we  are  about  two- 
thirds  through  with  our  temples  and  are  just 
beginning  to  pick  the  inurcotts,  and  so  far  as 
Lake  Region  Packing  Association  Is  con- 
cerned there  will  not  be  any  slack  period  be- 
tween our  early  and  mldseason  and  our 
Valenclas.  We  need  every  picker  we  have, 
domestic  and  offshore.  All  of  this  fruit 
needs  to  be  moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
Insure  returns  to  our  grower  members  and 
the  economy  of  the  State. 

We  have  been  using  offshore  labor  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  found  them  to  be 
very  satisfactory  workers  and  give  us  little 
or  no  trouble  while  they  are  here,  however, 
this  se.ison  they  have  demanded  a  premium 
price  for  the  picking  of  fruit  which  we  have 
paid,  although  we  did  not  think  it  justi- 
fied. At  the  same  time  we  have  used  this 
offshore  labor  we  have  used  local  domestic 
labor,  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  and  under 
the  same  working  conditions  as  the  offshore; 
we  have  also  taken  recruitments  of  labor 
from  Northern  States  as  they  have  been 
given  to  us  and  in  some  instances,  prior  to 
this  season,  some  of  the  men  have  stayed 
with  us  and  made  good  workers,  but  not  as 
the  usual  run  of  the  case.    In  the  past  sev- 


eral years  our  allotment  of  offshore  lab<» 
has  been  cut  considerably  but  we  have  man- 
aged to  work  out  our  picking  situation  with 
the  offshore  labor  that  we  have  been  allotted 
and  the  local  domestic  and  recruitments 
that  we  have  been  able  to  get. 

We  have  an  Investment  of  about  $250,000 
in  2  labor  camps,  one  here  in  Tavares 
which  will  accommodate  300  men  and  1 
in  Tallevast,  near  Bradenton,  which  will  ac- 
commodate 50  men,  both  of  these  camps  we 
operate  during  the  picking  season  to  house 
and  feed  the  men  that  we  employ.  Under 
the  agreement  with  the  British  Government 
we  can  only  charge  these  men  $11.20  per 
week,  or  $1.60  per  day,  for  three  meals  and 
their  lodging,  and  have  to  furnish  all  their 
blankets,  mattresses,  etc.  We  have  been 
housing  the  recruited  men  from  the  Northern 
States  in  these  same  camps,  at  the  same 
cost  per  day  as  we  do  the  offshore  la- 
bor. These  two  camps  house  colored  men 
only. 

We  have  75  offshore  laborers  In  our  camps 
at  this  time.  About  the  middle  of  January 
1965  we  were  advised  by  the  labor  office 
that  if  we  did  not  take  recruited  white  and 
colored  laborers  from  northern  States,  main- 
ly North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  that  our 
75  offshore  labor  would  be  taken  away  from 
us.  We  immediately  went  to  work  and  lo- 
cated a  camp  at  Umatilla  that  was  not  in 
use.  We  rented  this  camp  and  equipped  it 
for  the  use  of  white  laborers. 

We  have  been  put  to  an  enormous  amount 
of  expense  to  equip  this  camp,  which  to  date 
amounts  to  $3,884.31,  and  are  unable  to  ex- 
pect to  get  much  of  this  back  at  the  rate 
of  $1.60  per  man  per  day  because  from  the 
Information  furnished  you  later  you  wiU 
note  that  the  men  have  not  stayed  and  work- 
ed. In  addition  to  this  sum  of  $3,884.31 
we  have  paid  to  the  hauler  of  these  men 
from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  the 
BXxmB  at  $1,285  for  transportation,  of  which 
we  have  charged  $1,071.50  to  the  laborer,  but 
to  date  we  have  only  been  able  to  collect 
the  sum  of  $237.81  which  leaves  them  owing 
us  $833.69.  This  we  have  little  hope  of  col- 
lecting as  most  of  the  men  are  gone.  The 
aissociatlon  has  put  out  $213.50  for  extras 
on  these  men  which  we  have  to  consider  a 
dead  loss  t>ecause  there  is  no  way  to  recover 
it. 

Additional  expense  for  the  men:  To  help 
teach  these  men  to  set  ladders  and  pick 
fruit  we  have  put  one  of  our  best  field  fore-  \ 
men  in  charge  of  the  crew  at  a  guaranteed 
wage  of  $85  per  week.  In  addition  to  this 
expense  to  help  and  train  and  supervise  the 
men  we  put  one  of  our  field  supervisors'^ 
with  them  during  the  entire  time  and  Ills 
salary  amounts  to  $115  per  week.  As  to  how 
the  men  work:  A  crew  of  21  pickers  working 
lor  Lake  Region  Packing  Association,  on 
January  29.  1965,  picking  fruit  on  20-  and 
22-foot  ladders  picked  the  amount  of  398 
boxes  of  budded  oranges  in  an  8-hour  day. 
On  January  30,  1965,  this  same  crew  picked 
the  amount  of  361  boxes  of  budded  oranges 
In  the  same  grove  off  the  same  ladders.  On 
January  30,  1965,  out  of  this  crew  nine  men 
walked  off  at  noon,  and  went  back  to  the 
labor  camp.  At  1  pm.  on  January  30,  * 
1965,  three  men  out  of  this  crew  refused  to 
work  after  1  pjn.  On  January  31,  1965.  out 
of  this  crew  of  21  men,  9  are  all  that  we 
could  get  out  of  the  camp  to  go  to  the  grove. 
These  nine  men  on  January  31,  1965.  picked 
the  amount  of  250  boxes  of  budded  oranges 
out  of  the  same  grove  off  the  same  ladders. 
These  nine  men  are  married  and  have  work- 
ed without  any  trouble  from  them,  they 
appear  to  be  tr3ring  and  are  willing  to  learn 
to  pick  fruit  and  earn  money.  The  other 
12  men  in  this  crew  are  of  the  age  of  21  auid 
under  and  will  not  work. 

For  comparison,  in  this  same  grove  pick- 
ing off  the  same  ladders,  a  crew  of  offshore 
labor  would  have  picked  the  amount  of  1,400 
to  1,500   boxes  of   fruit  in  an  8-hour  day. 
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whereas  the  above  domestic  liibor  picked  only 
1,009  boxes  of  fruit  In  three  8-hour  days. 

As  to  how  the  men  have  stayed  and  tried 
to  work:  We  began  receiving  these  men  ou 
January  27.  1965.  and  through  February  4. 
1965.  we  have  received  and  processed  through 
the  camp  118  white  laborers,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  1965.  we  have  34  of  the  men  left  In 
the  cnmp.  The  84  men  that  have  come  Into 
the  camp  and  left  have  either  walked  out  on 
their  own  or  have  had  their  families  In  the 
North  send  them  money  so  they  could  go 
back  home,  but  In  no  event  have  any  of 
them  made  any  effort  to  repay  the  associ- 
ation for  the  lr:insporU\tlon  udvauced  for 
them  or  their  board  and  lodging  bill. 

On  several  of  the  buses  which  brought  men 
In  on  February  4.  1905.  and  earlier,  some  of 
the  laborers  wire  18  years  oY  uge  and  r.ome 
of  them  were  under  16  some  were  physi- 
cally unable  to  work  at  all-  and  some  were 
older  than  65  years  of  age. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  recruitment  of- 
llces  are  taking  anyone  that  comes  In  and 
says  they  want  a  trip  to  Florida.  i^i. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  recruitment  we 
have  to  furnish  the  men  with  picking  bags, 
which  cost  $9  each,  and  clippers  when  they 
are  clipping  fruit  which  cost  $1.50  each. 
These  supplies  that  have  been  furnished  to 
the  men.  In  most  Instances  have  been  carried 
off  with  them  when  they  leave,  we  suppose  to 
resell  to  someone  else  so  that  they  will  have 
some  money.  Any  supplies  that  are  left' at 
the  camp  are  usually  not  In  resaleable  con- 
dition so  they  are  a  dead  loss  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

We  also  have  to  guarantee  the  men  95 
cents  per  hour  for  each  hour  they  work 
whether  they  make  It  with  their  picking  or 
not.  We  guarantee  the  offshore  labor  the 
same  amount  per  hour,  but  within  a  couple 
of  weeks  after  arriving  they  all  make  their 
minimum  wage. 

I  trust  that  the  Information  supplied  will 
be  of  some  help  to  you  and  your  committee 
and  will  help  to  acquaint  the  Secretary  of 
Labtir  with  the  actual  facts  so  far  as  our  as- 
sociation Is  concerned  which  I  am  sure  Is  no 
different  than  experiences  that  others  are 
having  with  this  type  of  help. 

If  the  3.500  offshore  men  are  not  left  with 
the  citrus  operators  until  this  crop  Is  har- 
vested the  Rrowers  will  take  a  tremendous 
loss  tis  the  type  of  men  being  sent  to  us  from 
these  other  States  can't  and  will  not  be  able 
to  harvest  this  crop  of  fruit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  B.  Prevatt, 

President. 

Attested  to: 

J.  Clark, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  testimony  of 
Richard  Tombrink.  of  the  Pasco  Packing 
Co.,  which  appears  on  page  163  of  the 
hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  of  Richard  Tombrink,  Pasco 
Packing  Co.,  Dade  City,  Fla. 

Mr.  Tombrink.  My  name  Is  Richard  Tom- 
brink. I  am  employed  by  Pasco  Packing 
Co.  who  are  citrus  processors  and  growers 
of  citrus  fruit  In  Florida.  Our  home  office 
Is  Dade  City,  Pla..  In  the  county  of  Pasco. 

I  am  also.  In  my  own  right,  a  small  grower 
of  citrus. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  think  I  will  skip 
some  of  the  remarks  I  have  and  merely  men- 
tion those  facts  that  point  up  previous  testi- 
mony. 

Our  labor  requirements — and  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Pasco  Packing  Co,  only— Is  the  largest 
harvester  of  citrus  In  Florida.  We  run  our 
plants  at  110,000  boxes  a  day.  If  we  are  run- 


ning at  maximum  production.  Now,  points 
of  ettlcleiuy — not  efflcloncy  but  practical 
points  80  percent  Is  about  the  minimum  you 
can  operate  a  plant  of  this  size;  80  percent  of 
our  maximum  efflclency  Is  88,000  boxes  a  day. 
Now,  we  do  not  harvest  all  this  fruit.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  have  the  help 
to  harvest  It.  My  labor  force  as  of  January 
6,  1965,  was  647  workers.  To  harvest  the 
fruit  that  I  have.  I  need  900  workers.  I 
have,  on  order  with  the  State  of  Florida, 
orders  for  250  workers  plus  215  offshore  or 
nationals  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  order  put 
in? 

Mr.  Tombrink.  The  order  for  the  domestic 
labor  was  Issued  )n  November  of  1964.  The 
order  for  the  nationals  of  the  British  West 
Indies  was  Is.sued  last  week. 

Now.  In  the  future  we  expect — and  this  Is 
merely  our  company's  position — that  we  will 
need  1.100  employees  next  year  and.  bear  In 
mind,  this  Is  harvest  labor  only— citrus  har- 
vest labor — working  from  a  ladder.  Not 
plant  labor:  not  truckdrlvers;  simply  har- 
vest. We  need  1.100  for  next  year  and  we 
estimate   1.200  for   the   year  following. 

This  will  not  pick  all  citrus  that  we  can 
processes.  These  are  merely  our  own  crops. 
Recognizing  that  we  had  a  labor  problem: 
recognizing  that  It  is  advisable  to  replace 
as  many  of  the  nationals  of  the  British  West 
Indies  as  possible  with  locals,  we  have,  for 
4  years,  had  an  extensive  recruiting  program 
throughout  the  southern  States. 

I,  personally,  have  been  to  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, and  Mississippi.  I  have  been  doing  this 
for  each  of  the  last  4  years.  During  these 
trips.  I  have  taken  moving  picture  films  of 
the  picking  operations.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
employment  service  managers,  the  director 
of  the  employment  services  In  these  States: 
acquainted  them  with  our  job;  gave  them  a 
Job  description:  answer  any  questions.  On 
two  occasions.  I  have  entertained  them  In 
Florida — showed  them  the  job. 

I  am  told  constantly  that  there  Is  a  huge 
amount  of  unemployment  In  these  States. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  It  to  come  to 
Florida.  I  do  not  know  why  but  I  can  give 
you.  for  a  matter  of  record,  some  experiences 
we  have  had. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that,  In  November  of 
this  year.  I  placed  an  order  for  250  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  did  you 
actually  get? 

Mr.  Tombrink.  Ab  of  this  morning — I  called 
Dade  City  just  recently — there  have  been  218 
of  them  arrive:  all  but  68  of  them  arrived 
after  J.muary  1.  We  had  been  In  operation 
3  weeks  at  that  time.  Of  the  218  that  ar- 
rived— and  bear  In  mind,  most  of  them  have 
arrived  since  January  1 — there  are  now  110 
of  them  still  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  rest  of 
them— fishing? 

Mr.  Tombrink.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  I 
could  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know. 
The  Chairman.  Yesterday  Senator  Holland 
brought  out  that  the  fishing  was  so  good  In 
Florida  that  a  good  many  of  tbem  engage  In 
fishing  rather  than  working. 

Mr.  Tombrink.  Well,  after  experiencing  the 
weather  here  In  Washington.  I  think  I  would 
like  to  return  to  a  little  fishing  myself. 

I  can  give  you  a  concrete  example.  On 
January  4  or  5 — I  am  not  certain  of  the 
date — I  received  from  Alabama,  on  my  order, 
21  workers  who  were  assigned  to  the  Thono- 
tosassa  area  of  suburban  Tampa.  These  21 
workers  had  been  screened  from  Alabama. 

Senator  Holland.  You  mean,  assigned  to 
that  picking  crew  in  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  Tombrink.  That  Is  true,  and  they  were 
recruited  through  the  open  orders  I  had  on 
those  States.  They  arrived  at  my  office  about 
9:30  in  the  morning:  were  Immediately 
placed  In  our  housing  at  Thonotosassa,  Fla.; 
and  placed  there  about  an  hour  later — 10:30. 
They  were  given  a  meal;  a  place  to  sleep. 
These  facilities  are  all  Inspected  by  the  State 


of  Florida  and   we  have   to  have  a  license. 
You  cannot  operate  them  otherwise. 

We  provided  them  with  picking  sacks;  gave 
them  a  place  to  sleep;  fed  them;  told  them 
since  they  had  been  on  the  road  so  long,  why 
don't  they  go  ahead  and  sleep  and  report  to 
work  the  following  morning. 

The  following  morning  there  were  10  of 
them  left;  11  of  them  had  walked  down  the 
road.  I  was  not  there  personally  but.  In 
questioning  the  manager  of  the  camp,  he 
told  me  that  they  thought  they  would  Just 
walk  on  to  Tampa  and  some  of  them  wanted 
to  go  to  West  Palm  Beach.  No  reason — Just 
disappeared. 

Now,  I  had  paid  the  transportation  of  all 
these  men.  I  fed  them.  I  supplied  them 
with  picking  sacks.  I  have  no  relmburse- 
*ment  and  I  am  actually  not  arguing  about 
this  point.  The  point  I  am  bringing  out  Is 
these  were  21  men  that  I  desperately  needed. 
I  had  10  workers.  Out  of  these  10,  1  of 
them  had  been  In  an  accident  of  some  type 
and  I  am  forced  to  send  him  back,  at  my 
expense,  to  Alabama  because  he  Is  not  able 
t<i  pick  citrus. 

Now,  we  do.  In  emergency  cases,  ship  men 
bivck  to  the  supply  States  If  they  do  not  work 
out.  I  wiuit  to  bring  out  this  distinction. 
If  they  send  me  an  able-bodied  man  that 
does  not  want  to  work,  I  do  not  pay  hto 
busfare  back  to  wherever  he  came  from. 
But  If  they  ship  me  one,  as  happened  this 
year,  a  cripple  or  one  that  Is — we  had  a  case 
of  two  mental  Incompetents.  I  shipped  him 
and  his  wife  back.  We  had  to  pay  their  way 
down  and  ship  them  back.  I  have  to  do  this 
out  of  humanitarian  purposes  but  the  older 
worker  who  just  refuses  to  work,  I  Just  do 
not  do  this. 

Senator  Holland.  Have  you  the  amount 
that  you  were  out  for  those  11  people  who 
left  you  without  hitting  a  lick? 

Mr.  Tombrink.  I  cannot  give  you  an  exact 
figure  but  It  was  approximately  $170  for  those 
11  that  just  walked  off  during  the  night. 
And  this  was  not  for  lack  of  work.  They 
were  assigned;  had  picking  equipment;  every- 
thing ready  to  go  to  work  the  following 
morning,  we  thought. 

We  are  In  an  embarrassing  position  In 
citrus  In  that  It  Ukes  us  about  7  years  to 
get  a  crop  Into  production.  I  know  from 
personal  experience.  I  have  had  80  acres  of 
young  grove  that  I  had  to  work  7  years  to 
get  It  Into  production.  So  far,  it  Is  not  off 
my  back.  We  cannot  schedule  our  labor 
needs  by  saying  we  won't  plant  or  will  plant 
These  trees  are  In  the  ground.  We  have 
either  got  to  harvest  them  or  abandon 
them — just  that  simple. 

Now,  we  cannot  even  predict  as  to  when 
we  are  exactly  going  to  need  our  labor  sup- 
ply. Timing  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance. 
We  are  at  the  mercy  of  weather.  The  pre- 
vious witness  mentioned  that  this  season  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  warm  winter  In  Florida, 
we  had  an  early  crop.  This  Is  true.  Our 
matiulty  Is  about  approximately  3  weeks 
early.  And  these  are  points  that  I  find  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  attitude  of  the  Bureau. 
They  try  to  put  these  figures  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  say,  "Well,  the  average 
season  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  from 
this  date  to  this  date,  and  they  need  X 
amount  of  labor  on  that  date  and  that  date." 
You  cannot  do  this.  This  Is  not  a  factory. 
This  Is  not  something  you  stockpile  out  In 
the  yard  and  use  on  a  dally  basis.  This  must 
be  picked  dally,  processed  dally. 

Why  did  I  not  have  any  luck  In  Alabama. 
Mississippi,  and  Georgia? 

Senator  Holland.  You  have  not  mentioned 
the  other  ones  you  have  there. 

Mr.  Tombrink.  Well,  last  season,  the  1964 
season,  I  recruited  either  through  my  per- 
sonal efforts  or  through  the  employment 
services  In  the  various  States,  I  recruited  236 
workers  last  season.  That  was  the  1963-«4 
season.  Seven  of  them  stayed  for  the  season. 
Seven. 
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Now,  It  Is  true,  many  of  tbfem  stayed  for  2 
months,  some  of  them  for  3  months,  but 
only  7  of  them  stayed  from  the  time  they 
were  recruited  which  could  bavc  been  as  late 
as  February  to  the  end  of  season. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  months  would 
that  have  been? 

Mr.  Tombrink.  Our  Pasco'h  permanent  sea- 
son Is  probably  6  months;  6{^  months  some- 
times; I  am  afraid  It  Is  golhK  to  have  to  be 
7  months;  we  are  going  to  have  to  stretch 
It  out;  we  simply  do  not  have  the  labor  to 
harvest;  180  to  210  days  Is  olur  need. 

I  cannot  explain  why  I  have  not  been 
successful  In  recruiting.  We  have  offered 
all  the  criteria  that  the  Secretary  explained 
to  you  the  other  day.  We  did  not  offer  them 
In  our  trips  In  the  previous  years,  but  this 
year  we  explained  there  were  some  new 
criteria  coming,  that  we  would  meet  them 
as  soon  as  they  became  effective. 

However,  the  point  Is  with  this  va4St 
amount  of  help,  we  simply  are  not  able  to 
move  it  out  of  the  State. '  They  either  do 
not  want  to  come  or  won't  come.  The  ones 
that  do  come  are  amazed  \aX  the  height  of 
our  ladders.  .Some  of  thcsn  mentioned  45 
foot,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  use  them. 
The  law  of  the  State  of  Florida  limit*  It  to  a 
40-foot  ladder.  Most  workers  won't  work  on 
anything  higher  than   22. 

Senator  Holland.  I  mentioned  the  45  be- 
cause I  happened  to  handle  a  45-foot  ladder 
when  I  was  a  young  man  and  thought  I  was 
right  much  of  a  man  when  I  was  able  to 
handle  it,  much  less  to  Cirry  down  from 
a  seedling  tree  a  picking  sack  when  full 
weighing  40  or  50  pounds.  I  thought  I  was 
getting  to  be  much  a  man.  They  cut  out 
45-foot  ladders.  I  am  all  for  it  because  they 
are  plenty  hard. 

Mr.  Tombrink.  Senator,  we  simply  do  not 
have  the  men  now  that  we  used  to  have. 
They  cannot  handle  them.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Holland.  I  thank  you  for  that 
compliment. 

Mr.  Tombrink.  Now,  It  brings  us  to  our 
problem.  It  has  been  mentioned  here  that 
we  have  a  certification  in  tihe  State  of  Flori- 
da for  3,500  at  the  present  time.  We  do  have 
a  need  for  extra  workers.  In  my  personal 
opinion  300  Is  not  enough.  But  It  Is  also  my 
knowledge  that  at  the  present  time  besides 
denying  the  300,  we  are  being  requested  to 
eliminate  500  more,  so  that  we  are  at  least 
800  short,  and  I  think  that  Is  a  conservative 
figure.  I  would  say  of  the  3.500  we  need 
1,000  more. 

Senator  Holland.  You  are  talking  only 
about  citrus  picking. 

Mr.  Tombrink.  Citrus  harvest  only.  We 
do  not  xise  these  men  In  any  other  occupa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  do  you  get 
around  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary 
who  permits  you  to  hire  them  I  think  for  120 
day<i,  is  It?  ' 

Mr.  Tombrink.  This  Is  ihe  period  he  has 
ordered. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  If  you  run  for  6 
months,  as  you  say,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  at  the  end  of  the  120  days? 

Mr.  Tombrink.  Senator,  the  conditions 
will  be  chaotic.  This  Is  rfmply  the  answer. 
Senator  Holland.  Can  you  Indicate  for 
record  the  range  of  payment  of  an  able- 
bodied  picker  from  a  minimum  that  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  to  a  maximum  of  what 
they  have  made  and  are  making  today  In 
picking? 

Mr.  Tombrink.  May  I  refer  that  to  Mr. 
Qhlselin  who  Is  the  secretary  of  Citrus  In- 
dustrial Council  and  who  has  worked  on 
these  figures  and  has  a  wider  scope  than  I. 

Senator  Holland.  If  he  has  a  figure  on 
that,  I  would  like  It  to  appear  In  the  record 
now. 

Mr.  Ghiselin.  We  estimate  roughly  an  av- 
erage orange  picker  on  a  normal  bud  tree, 
22-,  24-,  30-foot  tree,  would  be  about  50 
boxes  a  day,  50  to  55.    This  Is  Just  an  aver- 


age.   This  is  taking  the  low  of  1  box  a  day 
to  a  high  of  125. 

Senator  Holland.  What  would  be  the  av- 
erage rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Ghiselin.  Our  piece  rate  is  20  cents  a 
box  on  a  normal  yield  tree,  six  or  seven 
boxes  to  the  tree. 

Senator  Holland.  That  would  be,  then,  an 
average  rat«  of  pay  of  910  a  day. 

Mr.  Ghiselin.  At  least. 

Senator  Holland.  I  have  known  some  re- 
ceiving up  to  $18,  $20,  and  I  remember  one 
time  $24  a  day.  Is  that  still  an  experience 
that  you  have  sometimes? 

Mr.  Tombrink.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  Let  him  answer  that. 

Blr.  Ghiselin.  Yes,  sir;   that  Is  true. 

Mr.  Tombrink.  Of  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience, I  have  seen  5-day  payrolls  for  a 
worker  working  In  the  fields  for  5  days  draw- 
ing In  excess  of  $150. 

Senator  Holland.  That  would  be  the  prime 
situation.  Fruit  on  low  trees  Is  more  easily 
picked  than  on  very  high  trees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  colloquy 
between  myself  and  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor regarding  the  shortage  of  the  Wav- 
erly  Cooperative. 

Th€re  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  re- 
member, of  course,  that  In  this  recital  of 
the  Waverly  people,  they  told  about  two  ex- 
amples which  they  had  had  In  recent  days 
In  bringing  In  of  certified  workers  from  an- 
other part  of  the  Nation  which  had  resulted 
only  in  great  loss  or  considerable  loss  to  their 
growers  because  workers  didn't  work  and  they 
wouldn't  stay  and  a  considerable  number 
of  them  left  without  hitting  a  lick  of  work. 
You  recall  that  recital. 
Secretary  Wirtz.  Prom  the  California 
statement? 

Senator  Holland.  No.  Prom  the  Waverly 
statement  In  my  letter  to  you. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  had  not  at  the  moment. 
You  reminded  me  of  It.     I  do  now. 

Senat<)r  Holland.  And  you  later  answered 
to  me  under  date — may  I  put  this  whole  let- 
ter In  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 
Senator    Holland.  Letter    of    December    9 
from  me  to  the  Honorable  Secretary. 

(The  document  referred  to,  letter  dated 
December  9,  1964,  follows:) 

U.S.  Senatx, 
December  9, 1964. 
Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz, 
The  Secretary, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  within  the  next  few  days  you  wUl 
have  at  hand  for  consideration  In  adopting 
criteria  to  govern  Importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  labor,  the  reports  of  hearings 
held  In  Florida,  Texaj,  and  California,  on  this 
subject. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  bring  to 
yoiu-  personal  attention  the  extremely  serious 
situation  which  Is  at  the  moment  confront- 
ing the  agricultural  Interests  of  Florida  In 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  reliable 
farmworkers  to  pick  and  process  the  crops 
now  ready  for  harvesting. 

As  an  example  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem,  I  quote  from  the  current  member- 
ship letter  of  the  Waverly  Growers  Coopera- 
tive mailed  on  December  2,  as  follows: 

"We  have  now  been  shipping  fresh  fruit 
about  2  months.  Although  our  crop  estimate 
Is  several  hundred  thotisand  boxes  more, 
our  pickings  to  date  are  imder  last  year  at 
thi«  same  time.    This  Is  partly  due  to  two 
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fadts.  First,  our  season  started  later  than 
usual,  and  second,  the  Government  employ- 
ment agencies  have  failed  to  furnish  us  with 
enough  help,  and  what  they  do  furnish  us 
Is  always  late.  The  Florida  State  Employ- 
ment Service  Bulletin,  Issued  under  date  of 
November  23,  1964,  shows  the  labor  situation 
In  15  areas.  All  of  these  15  areas  reporting, 
except  1,  are  crying  'labor  shortage."  If  you 
ask  for  men  they  refer  you  to  areas  In  the 
South  where  they  say  there  Is  labor  out  of 
work  and  ask  you  to  contact  the  employment 
service  In  these  locations.  This  we  have  done 
In  other  years,  and  the  results  were  about 
the  same  as  our  recent  experiences.  One 
sometimes  wonders  if  the  agencies  are  In 
league  with  Jailbirds. 

"We  have  sent  transportation  money  fcM- 
the  bus  tickets  to  an  agency  In  Mississippi 
and  received  nine  men.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  seven  of  them  had  disappeared 
owing  us  $76.20.  The  other  two  were  Jailed, 
but  I  believe  were  the  best  of  the  bunch,  a« 
they  have  stayed  on  to  work. 

"The  past  week  we  received  33  men  on 
Thvirsday  afternoon.  The  next  morning  nine 
of  these  were  gone,  so  at  once  we  lost  about 
$10  each,  or  $90,  plus  a  night's  lodging  and 
two  or  three  meals.  Here  It  Is  December  2, 
and  we  are  just  now  getting  some  of  the  help 
we  needed  over  a  month  ago." 

This  Is  a  fine  old  cooperative  organization 
of  citrus  growers,  not  given  to  exaggeration 
or  misstatement.  I  have  In  my  files  com- 
munications from  individual  growers  speak- 
ing for  theniselves  and  as  representatives  of 
the  Industry  In  Florida  which  furnishes  the 
United  States  a  substantial  part  of  its  winter 
vegetable  supply,  detailing  similar  expe- 
riences. Beans,  tomatoes,  eggplant,  and 
other  winter  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  go- 
ing unharvested  because  of  an  Inadequate 
supply  of  capable  domestic  labor  at  any  price, 
and  the  delay  In  allocation  of  cjflshore  labor 
to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  In  Florida. 
I  am  confident  that  In  the  testimony  of 
the  Florida  producers  of  perishable  fruit  and 
vegetables  before  the  hearing  officers  there 
will  be  found  ample  evidence  to  confirm 
the  need  for  Importing  farmworkers  from  the 
Bahamas  and  West  Indies,  to  harvest  their 
crops.  You  vein  also  find  therein  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  most  practical  proposal  contained 
In  the  statement  of  Mr.  John  W.  Evans,  presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, wlt^  respect  to  registration  of  do- 
mestic farm  labor,  to  which  I  hope  you  will 
give  earnest  consideration. 

My  concern  at  this  time  Is  with  the  im- 
mediacy of  the  need  In  Florida.  I,  therefore, 
urge  that  you  give  consideration  without  de- 
lay to  authorizing  steps  to  be  taken  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  offshore  workers  for 
whom  the  need  becomes  mc«'e  acute  each 
day. 

With  cordial  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Spzssard  L.  Holland. 

Senator  Hollakd.  You  recall,  of  course. 
WTlting  to  me  In  reply  under  date  of  De- 
cember 22  and  part  of  your  letter — I  am 
going  to  ask  that  this  whole  letter  be  In- 
serted In  the  record — p>art  of  your  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

"Our  Atlanta  regional  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  has  already  taken 
steps  to  provide  relief  to  Florida  growers 
through  authorization  of  additional  offshore 
workers.". 

That  means  that  you  were  so  advised  by 
someone,  does  It  not? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  It  does;  yes. 

Sena|tor  Holland.  Who  advised  you  of  that 
fact? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  will  have  to  check  the 
record. 

Senator  Holland.  Would  you  show  that  In 
the  record,  please,  sir? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ml*.  President,  on 
that  point  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  in  De- 
cember from  Florida,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  shortage  of  workers,  and 
quoting  in  detail  from  the  regular  letter 
put  out  by  the  Waverly  cooperative, 
which  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  rep- 
utable cooperative  associations,  stating 
that  they  were  losing  fruit  every  day.  that 
they  had  only  half  as  many  offshore  pick- 
ers as  they  had  the  year  before,  and  de- 
scribing the  trouble  they  were  having 
keeping  the  domestic  workers  whom  they 
had  recruited. 

I  received  in  reply  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  a  good  deal  later  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  matter  had  been  cared 
for.  and  that  he  had  been  so  advised. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  exchange  of 
correspondence,  they  will  find  that  when 
I  asked  Secretary  Wirtz  to  produce  the 
letter  indicating  that  our  situation  had 
been  cared  for,  he  placed  in  the  record 
a  letter.  It  is  printed  there  for  all  to  see. 
It  is  a  letter  from  the  Atlanta  office, 
merely  stating  that  certain  requests  as  to 
vep:otable  harvesters  in  the  Delray  area, 
which  is  100  miles  or  more  away  from 
Waverly.  had  been  granted.  There  is  not 
a  word  contained  in  that  letter  with  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  concerning  which 
our  correspondence  dealt.  That  is  found 
on  page  85  of  the  record.  The  answer 
which  he  put  into  the  record  to  justify 
his  statement  to  me  in  his  letter  was  as 
follows : 

Our  Atlanta  Regional  Office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  has  already  taken 
steps  to  provide  relief  to  the  Florida  growers 
through  authorization  of  additional  offshore 
workers. 

The  letter  which  the  Secretary  sub- 
mitted was  a  letter  from  Atlanta,  da., 
dated  December  11.  signed  by  Ernest 
L.  Marbury.  regional  administrator, 
stating : 

The  foreign  workers  certification  and  ceil- 
ings were  approved  today  for  600  workers  In 
strawberries  and  trellis  tomatoes  to  meet 
unmet  labor  requirements  of  only  those 
strawberry  and  trellis  tomato  growers  In  the 
Delray  area  who  are  eligible  for  use  of  for- 
eign workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  situation  has 
been  such  a  travesty,  such  a  tragedy,  and 
such  a  failure  to  grasp  the  immediacy  of 
the  critical  situation  in  Florida  that  I  can 
hardly  comment  on  it  more  adequately 
than  to  call  attention  to  that  exchange 
in  correspondence  in  which  we  pleaded 
for  help  in  the  matter  and  received  late 
a  reply  stating  that  relief  had  been 
granted.  When  we  asked  for  a  showing 
of  what  relief  had  been  given,  we  were 
told  that  relief  had  been  given  to  a  par- 
ticular place  far  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  complaint  originated  and  in 
another  industry  than  that  in  which  the 
Waverly  cooperative  is  engaged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  the  weather  re- 
port of  January  18.  and  the  resulting 
telegram  from  Homer  Hooks,  executive 
head  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Minimum     Temper.^tttees     in     Peninsular 
Florida  for  Morning  op  January  18,  1965 
Heavy    frost    and    long    durations    below 

freezing  all  areas. 


Northern  districts,  22*  to  2T:  few  20*  to 


21°. 

Central  districts.  24*  to  29*.  few  22*  to  23'. 

Indian  River  district.  24"  to  29*. 

West  coast  district.  26*  to  33°. 

Everglades  district.  24°  to  29*.  few  18»  to 
23°;  Immokalee.  23°  to  28°. 

Lower  east  coast  farming  areas.  27*  to  33°. 

preliminary  damage 

Citrus:  Some  damage  to  fruit  In  colder  un- 
protected locations.  Considerable  damage  to 
tender  growth.  Considerable  heating  and 
protection. 

Vegetables:  Heavy  damage  tender  vege- 
tables north,  central,  and  Everglades,  In- 
cluding the  Immokalee  area.  Considerable 
damage  lower  east  coast. 

Hardy  truck:  Some  damage.  Heavy  leaf 
burn. 

Strawberries:  Considerable  damage  to  un- 
protected berries  Plant  City  northward,  with 
some  damage  to  plants. 

Sugarcane:  Severe  damage  to  large  acreage. 

Pastures:  Burned  severely. 

Warren  O.  Johnson. 
Meteorologist  in  Charge.  Federal-State 
Frost  Warning  Sert'ice. 

Lakeland,  Fla.,  January  18,  1965. 
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Minimum  Temperatures  in  P^insular 
Florida  for  Mornings  of  January  19  and 
20,  1965 

JANUARY  10,  1965 

Northern  districts,  26°  to  31*.  frost  with 
22°  to  25°  frost  In  extreme  north. 

Central  districts.  33°  to  38°  with  25°  to  30° 
frost  In  pockets  and  mucklands. 

Everglades  district.  28°  to  37°,  scattered 
frost. 

Lower  east  coast  farming  areas.  34*  to  39*, 
few  32°  to  34°.  patches  of  frost. 

Very  little  additional  damage. 

JANUARY  20,  196S 

Northern  districts,  26°  to  34°,  scattered 
frost. 

Central  districts,  36°  to  43°.  few  31°  to  35°. 
scattered  frost. 

Everglades  district.  37°  to  42°. 
Lower  east  coast  farming  areas.  40°. 
No  additional  damage. 

Warren  O.  Johnson. 
Meteorologist  in  Charge,  Federal-State 
Frost  Warning  Service. 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  January  20,  1965. 

Lakeland.  Fla.. 
January  18. 1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Last  night's  subfre^zlng  temperatures  In 
citrus  belt  makes  even  more  urgent  the  criti- 
cal need  for  additional  frultplcklng  labor. 
Unless  such  Is  forthcoming  Immediately,  our 
growers  stand  to  lose  thousands  of  boxes  of 
fruit  which  will  fall  to  the  ground  unhar- 
vested.  Speaking  for  the  entire  Florida  citrus 
Industry  as  the  constituted  State  agency,  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  urges  you  to  make 
strongest  possible  representations  at  all  ap- 
propriate levels  of  Government  to  obtain  re- 
lief for  our  growers  during  this  critical  period. 
Regards, 

Homer  E.  Hooks, 
Florida  Citrus  Commission. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  large  number  of  news- 
paper clippings  that  I  shall  not  try  to  en- 
large upon.  I  shall  read  the  names  of  the 
newspapers,  and  I  shall  ask  that  they  be 
Included  in  the  Record.  Each  of  them 
has  solid,  pertinent,  and  completely  true 
comments  to  make  about  this  frustrating 
situation  under  which  our  citrus  growers 


alone  have  lost  an  estimated  $6  million, 
as  stated  by  those  best  informed. 

Mr.  President,  the  clippings  to  which  I 
refer  are  as  follows: 

Clipping  from  the  Lakeland  Ledger, 
dated  Pebruaiy  7 ;  clipping  from  the  Port 
Lauderdale  News  of  January  31;  clipping 
from  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  February  3; 
clipping  from  the  Lakeland  Ledger,  dated 
February  5;  clipping  from  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  dated  February  8. 

Clipping  from  the  Labor  Tribune  of 
February  11.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Labor  Tribune  is  a  highly  rep- 
utable labor  paper  published  in  Miami. 
It  saw  fit  to  call  attention  from  the  dis- 
tressing situation  resulting  from  the  re- 
calcitrances of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
certify  needed  laborers  to  harvest  our 
crop. 

I  ask  to  have  included  also  a  clipping 
from  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  of  Feb- 
ruary 5 ;  clipping  from  the  Orlando  Sen- 
tinel, dated  January  31;  clipping  from 
the  Lakeland  Ledger,  dated  February  6; 
a  clipping  from  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
dated  January  19;  a  clipping  from  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  dated  November  12; 
a  clipping  from  the  Lakeland  Ledger, 
dated  January  30;  a  clipping  from  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  dated  January  28;  a 
clipping  from  the  Tampa  Tribune,  dated 
February  5 ;  a  clipping  from  the  Orlando 
Sentinel,  dated  February  9;  a  clipping 
from  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 10;  a  clipping  from  the  Triangle, 
which  is  the  official  magazine  published 
by  the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  which  con- 
sists of  practically  all  the  growers  and 
shippers  of  the  State  of  Florida,  dated 
FebruaiT  12;  an  editorial  from  the  Miami 
Herald  dated  February  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger] 

Fourth   op   a   Series — Citrus   Problem:  It 

Takes  Time  To  Train  New  Pickers 

(By  Tom  MlUsaps) 

Lewis  Matthews  of  Davenport  Is  the  world's 
champion  orangeplcker.  He  once  (In  1957) 
picked  26  boxes  In  a  single  hour. 

That's  more  than  many  of  the  new  breed 
of  pickers,  as  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department  pick  In  a  day. 

Matthews'  feat  Is  exceptional — and  It  waa 
performed  under  Ideal  conditions.  Frult- 
plckers,  by  and  large,  seldom  will  run  Into 
conditions  as  good  as  these  to  pick  fruit. 

Matthews  was  quoted  as  saying  In  a  recent 
newspaper  article  that  "a  man  does  best  what 
he  Is  trained  to  do."  He  said  that  the  citrus 
Industry  Is  no  exception. 

TIME  needed 

His  theory  Is.  and  who  should  know  better 
than  he.  that  a  good  frultplcker  can  only 
be  developed  through  much  time  and 
patience. 

That's  what  the  Industry  has  the  least  of 
now. 

With  Its  early  and  mldseason  harvest  still 
partially  unpicked  and  the  huge  Valencia 
crop  coming  on  fast,  cltrusmen  are  clamoring 
for  a  workable  solution  to  their  labor  prob- 
lems. They  think  a  temponu-y  measure  that 
makes  the  most  sense  is  to  recruit  addi- 
tional British  West  Indians  to  harvest  the 
crop. 

They  are  In  no  mood  to  experiment  with 
Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard  Wirtz'  humani- 
tarian program.  Not  while  their  fruit  la 
falling  from  the  trees  and  rotting  on  the 
ground. 
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One  of  Matthews  observatl)ons  Is  that  most 
nf  the- experienced  pickers  leaving  the  liidus- 
trv  now  are  doing  so  because  the  Industry 
has  not  raised  Us  pay  scal^  In  accordance 
with  the  higlier  prices  now  p:ild  for  fruit. 

Cltrusmen  are  not  unc<4icerned  about 
hmnan  values  and  Ideals.  iBut  who  would 
hire  a  plumber  to  bake  a  cakio— or  a  pre.-icher 
^repair  a  car— or  a  North  Carolinian  to 
pick  oranges  In  Florida  on  tv  3-weck  crash 

'"^Whlle  the  analogies  leave  eomethlng  to  be 
desired,  so  does,  the  laborer  recruited  under 
the  Wirtz  program  who  nev«r  saw  an  orange 
tree  before  In  his  life. 

Reports  have  clrculated-^and  In  all  fair- 
ness they  may  be  total  fabrications— that 
nrospectlve  recruits  from  dletrefsed  areas  In 
other  States  have  been  awed  by  glowing 
fairytales  of  what  picking  citrus  Is  like. 

The  reports  say  that  the  recruiters — using 
sUdes  visual  aide,  and  other  paraphernalia 
eenerally  associated  with  propaganda  dis- 
pensation, paint  pictures  for  these  prospec- 
Uve  recruits  something  closely  akin  to  Uavel 

folders.  ^  ^  >,,.  » 

The  Imported  laborers  have  reported  that 
they  were  told  that  they  could  pick  all  the 
fruit  from  the  ground,  that  the  trees 
were  all  about  chin  high,  and  that  orange 
picking  was  Just  a  simple  matter  of  strolling 
along  m  the  warm  sunshine  and  plucking 
the  bountiful  fruits.  For  this  they  would 
receive  pay  unequaled  by  the  steelworkers' 

union. 

When  these  people  came  Into  the  State 
and  found  that  conditions  were  not  as  rep- 
resented, they  left.  Some  of  them  Imme- 
diately. This  served  to  add  to  the  citrus- 
man's  woes.    He  was  counting  on  the  labor. 

Picking  citrus  Is  work.  Hard  work.  But 
It  Is  not  mankUllng  nor  Is  It  Inhumane.  It 
is  an  honest,  physically  taxing  Job  at  which 
fairly  decent  wages  can  be  made  without 
overextension  of  the  physical  self. 

Our  cltrusman's  records  show  that  last 
week  an  orange  picker  grossed  $190.  This 
man  worked  7  days  and  he  Is  an  experienced 
picker.  A  novice  could  never  do  as  well. 
But  after  3  or  4  weeks,  he  can,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  expended  effort  expect  to  earn  a 
fairly  decent  wage,  say  $7$.  which  is  com- 
parable to  white-collar  clerical  wages  In 
Florida. 

TWENTY    DOLLARS    NOT    RARE 

A  wage  of  $20  per  day,  while  not  average. 
Is  not  uncommon.  Rates  are  computed  at  a 
current  base  rate  of  20  cents  per  box 
(oranges  for  processing)  and  adjusted  ac- 
cording to  grove  condition*  and  the  type  of 
fruit  and  tree. 

An  example  taken  from  a  local  cltrusman  s 
dally  records  showed  that  In  1  day's  picking 
In  a  seedling  grove  (which  is  considered 
tough  picking)  a  crew  of  20  BWI's  averaged 
55  boxes  of  oranges  each.  The  high  man  for 
the  day  had  80,  the  low  man,  47. 

In  another  grove  17  domestic  workers  (a 
mixed  crew  of  both  local  and  Interstate  do- 
mestics) earned  an  average  of  $8.85  each. 
Twelve  BWI's  working  in  the  same  grove 
under  the  same  conditions  made  an  average 
of  $12.25.  Wages  for  the  domestics  ranged 
from  $3.20  to  $16.80.  this  for  an  approxi- 
mate 8-hour  day. 

This  grower  has  had  70  out-of -State  pick- 
ers that  were  recruited  by  the  employment 
service  this  season.  Of  these  only  eight  re- 
main. His  records  Indicate  that  they  are 
earning  about  $12  per  day  or  $1.50  per  hour. 

Richard  Tombrlnk  with  Pasco  Packing  Co.. 
In  Dade  City,  said  his  firm  has  In  the  past 
had  the  employment  service  recruiters  down 
visiting  to  show  and  demonstrate  their  needs 
and  requirements  In  laljor.  He  said  this 
practice  turned  out  to  be  largely  unsuccess- 
ful, however. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been 
written  about  migrant  labor  camps  in  Flor- 
ida. Usually  reports  are  of  the  sordid  condi- 
tions surrounding  these  places. 
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This  reporter  visited  a  Polk  County  labor 
camp  to  get  firsthand,  the  conditions  there. 

It  was  not  the  Rltz.  But  It  wasn't  cannery 
row  either.  Most  of  the  creature  comforts 
have  been  provided. 

The  living  quarters  are  a  combination  of  an 
old  frame  building  and  a  more  recent  con- 
crete block  structure. 

The  whole  place  has  the  air  of  a  military 
barracks.  Not  quite  so  clean,  but  certainly 
not  a  vermin-Infested  dump. 

A  long  bunkroom  held  perhaps  50  to  60 
double  upper  and  lower  bunks.  The  room 
was  not  overly  crowded,  but  the  occupants 
had  a  profusion  of  personal  belongings  which 
made  the  place  look  rather  cluttered. 

MEALS    PROVIDED 

The  messhall  portion  of  the  building  also 
serves  as  a  recreation  room  of  sorts.  It  con- 
tains a  juke  box,  a  cold-drink  box  and  a  tele- 
vision set. 

Meals  are  provided  the  workers.  Two  cooks 
were  hard  at  It  when  the  visit  was  made.  The 
food  served  Is  plain  and  simple  but  In  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  workers  want.  The 
cooks  were  preparing  breaded  pork  chops. 
They  smelled  good. 

Toilet  facilities  were  adequate  and  clean. 
Laundry  facilities  are  also  provided. 

This  is  economical  living.  Room  and 
board  costs  a  little  over  $11  per  week. 

While  this  may  or  may  not  be  representa- 
tive of  all  labor  camps  in  this  area.  It  gives 
the  Impression  that  the  employers  are  being 
as  reasonable  as  possible  In  providing  a  de- 
cent place  for  the  pickers  to  stay. 

A  talk  with  Frank  Trovlllon,  executive  as- 
sistant at  the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  revealed 
that  the  thinking  about  the  type  of  worker  to 
recruit  may  be  changing. 

"Until  now.  the  Industry  has  concentrated 
on  soliciting  the  single  male  worker."  Tro- 
vlllon said.  "But  this  looks  as  If  It  might 
change.  We  think  that  possibly  we  will 
solicit  married  men  and  set  up  housing  for 
him  and  his  family." 

He  said  that  many  things  were  happening 
In  the  industry  to  bring  about  this  change  in 
thinking.  _^ 

He  said  that  British  West  Indians  were  get- 
ting harder  to  find  because  times  are  getting 
better  on  the  Islands. 


[From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News.  Jan. 
31.  1965] 

GREAT     SOCIETY     SOLUTION     TO     FARM     LABOE 

Problem:  Send  Christmas  Cards 
If  the  Great  Society  architects  apply  the 
same  kind  of  thinking  to  other  problems  as 
they  are  applying  to  the  problem  of  finding 
an  adequate  source  of  labor  for  the  Nation's 
fruit  and  vegetable  producers.  It  Isn't  going 
to  be  very  long  until  the  country  Is  in.  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  "one  mell  of  a  hess  " 

Some  time  ago.  It  will  be  recalled,  the  big 
thinkers  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  with  millions  of 
Americans  out  of  work  It  was  silly  to  go  on 
permitting  agricultural  Interests  to  Import 
their  labor  needs  from  foreign  countries. 

Accordingly,  a  decision  was  made  to  sharply 
restrict  the  Import  of  foreign  agricultural 
workers  with  the  first  move  In  this  direction 
aimed  at  ending  the  bracero  program 
which  for  many  years  had  provided  agricul- 
tural interests  In  the  West  and  Southwestern 
States   with   thousands  of   skilled   Mexican 

laborers.  j     *.   *u 

The  bracero  program  was  halted  at  tne 
start  of  this  year,  and  while  the  objective  of 
the  Labor  Department  was  laudable  In  that 
it  was  aimed  at  providing  employment  for 
our  own  people  before  permitting  wldescale 
employment  of  foreign  labor  Imports,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Labor  Department's  noble  ex- 
periment has  hardly  worked  out  In  the  In- 
tended fashion. 

In  fact,  agrlcultviral  Interests  are  up  In 
arms  over  the  acute  labor  shortage  that  has 
been  created  by  the  action  of  the  WashUigton 


bureaucrats.  They  have  been  warned  by  one 
of  the  leading  agricultural  experts  in  the  Na- 
tion that  m  view  of  what  Is  happening  they 
should  seriously  consider  "pulling  over  to 
the  curb"  and  cutting  back  production  be- 
cause not  enough  labor  Is  In  sight  to  harvest 
1965  crops  If  production  is  as  good  as  last 
year. 

The  current  labor  shortage  does  not  stem 
from  any  lack  of  unemployed  workers.  It 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  In  the  unemployed  ranks  have 
no  taste  for  the  laborlovis  and  backstretch-  •> 
Ing  job  of  harvesting  crops,  and  their  reluc- 
tance to  accept  such  Jobs  Is  bolstered  by  the 
unemployment  checks  they  can  draw  with- 
out working. 

In  addition,  those  willing  to  accept  such 
employment  are  nowhere  near  as  eflaclent  as 
the  skUled  Mexican  laborers  formerly  avail- 
able. So  growers  are  not  only  faced  with  an 
acute  labor  shortage,  but  the  workers  they 
can  obtain  produce  less  at  greater  coet  to 
the  growers. 

The  National  Canners  Association  at  their 
recent  convention  In  San  Francisco  brought 
this  situation  directly  to  the  attention  of 
William  J.  Haltlgan.  chief  of  research  and 
wage  activities  of  the  Farm  Labor  Service 
which  Is  an-  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

Haltlgan  flatly  told  the  canners  and  the 
growers  that  the  "days  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram are  gone  and  the  A&ys  of  other  foreign 
worker  programs  are  numbered."  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  labor  needs  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture "must  be  met  through  the  employ- 
ment of  domestic  workers." 

When  asked  how  growers  could  Induce  do- 
mestic unemployed  workers  to  take  farm 
jobs,  Haltlgan  produced  one  of  the  silliest 
solutions  the  mind  could  possibly  conceive. 
He  said  that  employers  must  Induce  the 
chronically  unemployed  to  accept  farm  Jobs 
by  "making  them  feel  wanted."  And  when 
asked  how  this  might  be  achieved  he  sug- 
gested In  all  seriousness  the  employers  might 
try  to  send  such  workers  Christmas  cards 
and  do  other  little  things  to  establish  Iden- 
tification with  the  workers. 

Imagine  that,  If  you  will.  An  imemployed 
bum  Is  going  to  be  Induced  to  run,  not  walk, 
to  the  nearest  farm  labor  recruitment  ofBce 
upon  receipt  of  a  Christmas  card  from  a 
potential  employer. 

That's  so  silly  It  deserves  all  the  guffaws 
such  a  suggestion  should  bring.  But  be- 
neath the  humor  Is  the  very  unfunny  pros- 
pect that  If  the  farm  labor  shortage  Isnt 
eased,  and  very  quickly,  every  American 
housewife  Is  soon  apt  to  find  the  cost  of  all 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  soaring  skyward. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  don't  do  anybody  any 
good  If  they  are  left  on  the  trees  and  In  the 
fields  unharvested.  Yet,  because  the  Labor 
Department  has  decreed  that  producers  of 
these  Items  can  no  longer  count  on  skilled 
foreign  labor  to  help  them  harvest  their 
crops,  and  must  depend  on  unskilled  domes- 
tic workers  who  don't  want  to  work  to  come 
to  their  aid,  a  situation  is  rapidly  developing 
which  can  cost  consumers  right  through  the 
nose. 

If  this  Is  a  sample  of  how  the  Great  Society 
Is  going  to  function  there  are  a  great  many 
agricultural  Interests  who  have  already  had 
enough  of  It  not  to  want  any  more.  This 
early  example  clearly  shows  how  all  of  us  are 
bound  to  be  sharply  affected  by  Great  Society 
decrees  originating  In  Washington  and  aimed 
at  giving  the  bureaucrats  almost  unlimited 
control  over  anything  we  do. 

We  can  well  Imagine  how  many  workers 
Florida  orange  producers  are  going  to  get 
by  sending  Christmas  cards  to  lists  of  the 
tmemployed.  Yet.  that  Is  the  solution  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department  suggests  as  a  means  of 
Inducing  the  domestic  unemployed  to  accept 
disagreeable  and  physically  exhausting  work, 
and  we  think  the  man  who  dreamed  up  that 
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Idea  deserves  ti  medftl  for  hln  soiil-stlrrlug 
approach  to  ending  the  farm  labor  shortage. 

Jack  W.  Gore. 

[Prom  the  Orlando   (Fla.)   Sentinel,  Feb.  3. 
19651 

Will  To  Work  Missing  in  Winrz 

Recruits 

(By  Prdd   Shilling) 

Waveri.y.-  W.  C.  Pedersen.  president  of  the 
Wftverly  Orowora  Co*iperrttlve  here,  said 
yesterday  that  the  will  to  work  Is  missing 
among  unemployed  persoixs,  explaining  the 
Industry's  present  problems  with  cltnis 
workers  recrvilted  by  I^abor  Secretary  WUlard 
Wlrtz. 

Pedersen  lays  the  entire  problem  at  Wlrtz' 
doorstep  and  his  attitude  that  adequate  labor 
Is  available  In  this  country. 

"The  imemploymcnt  rolls  evidently  are  not 
realistic  and  undoubtedly  are  made  up  of  too 
many  people  who  have  never  worked,  or  don't 
Intend  to  work,  or  can't  work."  he  said. 

And  he  cited  cases  of  workers  who  were 
placed  In  pood  paying  Jobs  but  gave  up  after 
a  few  weeks  and  "returned  to  their  former 
do-nothing  life." 

Pedcr.scn  said  that  unemployed  persons  re- 
cruited In  California  to  replace  Mexican  labor 
In  harvest  of  fruit  and  vegetables  Are  "re- 
txirnlng  in  droves  to  their  previous  haunts." 

"In  a  cltrim  area  In  California,  one  camp 
manager  reported  that  less  than  100  men 
remained  out  of  a  recruited  grotip  of  280  after 
a  9-day  period,"  he  states.  "Thirty  of  the 
dropouts  ate.  slept  and  ran — some  with  the 
camp's  blankets — Without  doing  a  minute's 
work." 

Asserting  that  FUirlda  cltnis  people  have 
made  a  sincere  effort  to  recruit  domestic 
labor.  Pedersen  declared  It  Is  an  attitude  of 
Indifference  which  has  created  the  problem  In 
the  recruitment  of  labor. 

"Offshore  laborers  have  been  attractive  to 
the  Florida  citrus  Industry  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  proven  to  be  good 
workers,"  he  noted.  "They  have  been  re- 
liable, have  turned  In  a  good  day's  produc- 
tion and  can  be  counted  on  to  help  during 
emergencies." 

Pedersen  said  offshore  workers  are  not 
brought  111  to  undermine  domestic  wages. 

He  characterized  many  of  the  domestics  as 
irregular  In  reporting  for  work,  not  taking 
advantage  of  extra  days  offered,  laying  off 
work  frequently,  and  taking  long  weekends. 

"Many  of  our  welfare  programs  contribute 
to  this  general  lack  of  Interest  to  work  and 
encourage  the  poor  workers  to  do  even  less," 
he  said. 


I  Prom  the  Lakeland   (Pla.)   Ledger,  Peb.   5, 

1965] 

CrrausMEN    Agree    Oftshore    Laborers    Stj- 

PKRioR  TO  Domestics 

(ByTomMlllsaps) 

Just  how  much  better  Is  offshore  labor 
than   domestic   labor   in   harvesting   citrus? 

The  answer  varies  among  citrus  producers 
and  contract  harvesters  who  use  much  of 
the  labor  supply.  But  they  vary  only  one 
way — the  degree  of  superiority  of  the  off- 
shore worker  (usually  called  BWI — British 
West  Indies) .  Almost  to  a  man,  they  agree 
that  BWI's  are  far  more  efficient  and  pro- 
ficient than  domestic  laborers. 

Etoiployers  who  use  both  report  that  the 
difference  is  not  so  much  in  production  ca- 
pability as  in  the  willingness  of  the  BWI  to 
work  steady. 

They  say  a  goodly  portion  of  the  domestic 
labor  "has  a  goal"  for  his  weekly  earnings. 
This  goal  varies  but  may  be  very  small,  and 
when  it  is  reached,  the  laborer  quits  for  the 
week. 

One  employer  reported  that  he  got  only 
about  3','3  days  work  per  week  average  out 
of  his  domestic  labor. 


"We'd  have  plenty  of  local  labor — wouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  Importing  any— if  we 
could  only  get  a  6-diiy  workweek  out  of 
them,"  he  said. 

Some  of  his  workers  do  put  in  a  full  week, 
however.  One  man  noade  $190  last  week,  he 
rejwrted.  "Of  course  this  was  hard  work 
and  he  really  had  to  hustle." 

This  same  man  emphasized  that  plenty 
of  work  was  available.  The  only  days  that 
employment  was  not  offered  and  not  avail- 
able to  the  pickers  since  October  8,  he  said, 
was  Thanksgiving.  Christmas,  and  rainy  days 
(not  Including  small  sprinkles  or  showers). 

Richard  Tombrlnk  with  Pasco  Packing  Co., 
.second  largest  citrus  firm  In  the  State,  said 
that  his  company  has  had  about  400  labor- 
ers this  season  obtained  through  the  labor 
recruitment  program  instigated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  after  cutting  back  the 
quantity  of  foreign  harvest  hands  allowed. 

"It's  no  different  than  the  previous  do- 
mestic worker  programs,"  he  said.  "They 
Just  largely  don't  work  out." 

He  cited  that  out  of  one  group  of  189,  only 
7  remain  to  pick  fruit.  And  this  after  only 
3  weeks  since  arrival,  he  said.  The  group 
came  primarily  from  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  North  Carolina,  he  said. 

"At  least  that's  where  the  employment 
service  registered  them  from.  Some  of  them 
'gave  their  home  addresses  as  far  away  as 
Canada,"  he  said.  < 

"No,  I  can't  really  understand  why  they 
leave — sure,  picking  Is  hard  work.  But  some 
of  these  people  only  get  10  boxes  a  day. 
Never  having  picked  a  box  of  fruit  In  your 
life,  you  yourself,  could  pick  10  boxes  the 
first  day  with  one  hand  tied,"  he  told  this 
reporter. 

Tombrlnk  said  that  a  secondary  problem 
Is  the  lack  of  experience  of  the  Interstate 
domestic  workers.  He  said  that  it  takes  an 
average  of  3  to  4  weeks  to  develop  skill  to 
pick  50  to  60  boxes  of  fruit  a  day  under  good 
conditions. 

One  of  the  problems  with  inexperienced 
pickers  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  twist 
the  fruit  off  for  a  clean  stem  break  which  Is 
desirable  In  citrus  harvesting  but  rather 
want  to  Jerk  it  off.  This  ruins  a  lot  of  frtilt. 
Tombrlnk  said. 

"These  people  could  earn  good  wages  if 
they  would  work,"  Tombrlnk  said.  "But 
that's  the  trouble — they  don't  want  to  work. 
I'd  be  the  happiest  man  In  the  world  if  I 
could  get  60  percent  of  the  interstate  do- 
mestic workers  to  work  for  3  months — not 
for  the  season — Just  3  months." 

The  basic  differences  In  the  BWI's,  Tom- 
brlnk said.  Is  that  they  are  screened  by  the 
British  Government  for  physical  fitness,  they 
are  under  contract  to  work  here  and  most 
of  all,  he  emphasized,  they  are  willing  to 
work. 

ONLY    THREE   LEAVE 

Tombrlnk  noted  that  he  has  lost  only 
3  of  100  BWI's  this  season  and  that  one  of 
these  had  to  leave  due  to  emergency  family 
problems. 

Figures  released  by  the  citrus  industrial 
council  for  last  week  show  that  of  341  do- 
mestic laborers  moved  into  Florida's  groves 
during  the  week,  115  of  them  left  after  a  few 
days. 

The  way  the  grove  owners  and  harvest  con- 
tractors get  their  recruits  Is  either  to  pay  bus- 
fare  for  the  laborer  to  come  from  his  out-of- 
State  residence  or  to  send  his  own  bus  and 
pick  him  up. 

But  a  big  headache  these  people  have  to 
endure  Is  that  such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  reof'ults  walk  off  the  Job  so  soon — In  fact, 
some  of  them  never  start. 

No  one  know"  for  sure  where  they  go. 

Some  of  them  move  to  another  producer 
to  whom  they  are  unobllgfated.  Consequent- 
ly, the  original  employer  gets  stuck  with  the 
man's  transportation  bill  and  possibly  for 
advances  he  may  have  given  him  to  tide  him 
over  until  payday. 


ADVANCES  SHOWN 


One  large  employer  has  a  sheaf  of  employee 
account  cards — one  for  eadh  of  70  out-of- 
state  laborers  obtained  through  the  employ, 
ment  service  between  mid-November  and 
January  1.  These  cards  list  advances  made 
to  the  man  and  credits  for  amounts  deducted 
from  accrued  wages.  Most  of  the  entries  were 
In  red  Ink. 

The  trouble  Is  that  some  of  them  didn't 
stay  around  long  enough  to  accrue  any  wages. 

In  fact,  after  arriving  by  bus  one  after- 
noon,  two  of  them  stayed  Just  long  enough 
to  eat  supper  and  then  left  for  parts  un- 
known. 

Others  stayed  for  a  day.  Still  others  lasted 
a  week.  But  by  January  1,  all  but  eight  had 
quit.  The  eight  are  "pretty  good  workers," 
the  employer  said. 

TransporUitlon  costs,  pick-bags,  gloves  and 
room-and-board  (at  the  rate  of  a  little  more 
than  $11  per  week)  Is  deducted  against  ac- 
crued wages.  Of  the  62  who  have  departed, 
only  1  left  with  a  zero  balance  on  his  ac. 
count  card. 

0%e  card  showed  a  debit  of  $30  with  the 
notation,  "Balled  out  of  Jail."  The  man  quit 
the  next  day. 

"I've  got  40  who  have  been  with  me  all 
season — haven't  lost  the  first  one,"  he  snld. 

And  their  account  cards  show  black  Ink. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  today  that 
the  Labor  Department  has  refused  to  yield 
to  Florida  and  California  demands  for 
foreign  farmworkers,  despite  grower  com- 
plaints that  crops  are  rotting  in  the  fields. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  as- 
sured us  there  is  no  evidence  of  crops  rotting 
In  the  field  because  of  a  labor  shortage,"  said 
a  spokesman  for  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WU- 
lard Wirtz. 

Two  Federal  officials  were  to  meet  in  Or- 
lando today  with  Florida  citrus  and  sugar- 
cane growers  and  will  report  to  Wlrtz  tomor- 
row on  their  Investigation. 

They  are  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
Millard  Cass  and  Administrator  Robert  C. 
Goodwin  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. 

Cass  has  been  touring  agricultural  areas 
of  Florida  since  Wednesday. 


[From    the  Tampa    (Fla.)    Tribune,  Feb.  8, 
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Easy  Picking 

For  years,  the  practice  of  Importing  foreign 
laborers  to  pick  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
while  American  workers  were  unemployed 
has  been  under  fire  from  labor  theorists. 

Cut  off  the  migrants  from  Mexico  and  the 
British  West  Indies,  the  argument  went,  and 
the  unemployment  problem  will  be  eased  In 
the  United  States.  If  the  growers  paid  suffi- 
cient wages,  provided  decent  quarters  and 
treated  workers  fairly,  they  would  have  no 
difficulty  getting  their  crops  harvested. 

Well,  this  year  the  practicalities  have  been 
pitted  against  the  theories.  Congress 
knocked  out  the  Importation  of  braceroe 
from  Mexico  to  handle  the  stoop  labor  in 
California  and  Arizona  orchards.  And  the 
harvesting  of  Florida  oranges  has  been  al- 
most totally  dependent  upon  domestic  labor, 
not  West  Indians. 

Unfortunately,  nature  doesn't  cooperate 
with  labor  quota  systems,  even  If  they  are 
based  on  directives  from  Secretary  of  Labor 
WlUard  Wlrtz.  In  Florida  this  year,  there 
has  been  a  notable  tendency  for  oranges  to 
split  and  fall  to  the  ground  if  not  picked 
soon  after  they  ripen.  They  don't  hang 
on  the  stems,  waiting  for  a  citrus  picker  to 
climb  the  tree  in  a  month  or  two. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  need  for  plenty 
of  harvest  help  In  Florida  this  winter — In  a 
hurry.  Growers  have  been  complaining  that 
thousands  of  boxes  of  fruit  are  rotting  on 
the  ground  because  they  can't  find  pickers 
in  time.  But  their  appeals  for  West  Indian 
labor  were  turned  down  by  Secretary  Wlrta, 
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who  said  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  would 
"elleve  the  situation  by  rflcruiting  workers 
in  other  States. 

Hundreds  of  unemployeU  men  in  other 
Southern  States  have  been  brought  to  Flor- 
ida, but  to  little  purpose,  citrus  men  con- 

**Citru8  Industrial  Council  Secretary  Clark 
Ghlselln  cited  some  flgurBs:  Of  341  men 
rounded  up  by  the  Oovernment  and 
brought  to  Florida  groves,;  116  had  already 
left  their  Jobs  by  last  wee|o— and  the  attri- 
tion rate  was  continuing. 

Too  often,  there  were  stories  of  workers 
alighting  from  trucks,  taking  one  look  at 
their  barracks  quarters  and  striking  out  for 
the  nearest  big  city— apparently  happy  to 
have  a  one-way  trip  to  Florida.  Since  the 
erowers  are  responsible  for  transportation 
costs  (ordinarily  deducted  from  the  first  few 
weeks  of  pay),  they  naturally  aren't  very 
happy  over  the  situation. 

A  Tampa  citrus  man  who  went  to 
Memphis  in  an  effort  to  recruit  personally, 
came  home  shaking  his  head.  Although 
there  were  plenty  of  Jobless  there,  they  told 
him  they  had  no  desire  to  come  to  Florida 
as  long  as  their  welfare  checks  and  Govern- 
ment groceries  were  available. 

There's  no  question  but  that  picking 
oranges  from  a  ladder  Is  hard  labor.  But  In- 
dustry spokesmen  say  there's  good  money  to 
be  made  by  anyone  who's  ♦rilling  to  work. 

That's  where  the  Labor  ijtepartment  theory 
falls  down.  There  are  eiiough  able  bodies 
unemployed  to  harvest  the  citrus,  all  right- 
but  as  long  as  they  can  pick  up  welfare 
handouts  on  the  ground,  they're  not  going 
to  reach  for  oranges  on  tlt»e  tree. 

(Prom  the  I-abor  Tribune,  Feb.  11.  1965) 

Farm   I>abor   Pacts  End   Soon 
All  of  Florida's  farm  forejlgn  labor  contracts 
will  end  April  1.  ' 

Growers  will  not  be  abl#  to  Import  foreign 
labor  after  that  date  unites  they  can  show 
proof  that  an  Insulllclent  jnumber  of  domes- 
tic workers  can  be  recrultekj  at  a  minimum  of 
»1.15  an  hour.  The  present  minimum  Is  95 
cents  an  hour.  ! 

The  minimum  for  cane'  cutters  set  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  already  Is  $1.15  an 
hour. 

Fred  Slkes,  vice  president  of  the  United 
Slates  Sugar  Corp.  at  Clewlston  and  spokes- 
man for  the  Florida  Sugfu-  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, said  that  efforts  tjo  recruit  cane  cut- 
ters In  the  United  States  tuive  been  fruitless. 

Recent  criteria  set  up  b^  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment requires  that  farmers  pay  transporta- 
tion of  domestic  workers,  as  well  as  for  their 
mesils  on  route;  to  provJde  housing  and  to 
guarantee  a  minimum  number  of  days  of 
employment  each  week. 

This  one-sided  contrad«  requires  nothing 
of  the  workers  In  return.  |  The  farmer  has  no 
recourse  if  the  worker  skips  out  to  another 
Job  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  Florida. 
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Goodwin,  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity. 

Cass  has  been  touring  agricultural  areas 
of  Florida  since  Wednesday. 

A  1951  law  under  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign  workers  entered  this  coun- 
try every  year  to  work  in  28  States  expired 
last  December  31. 

labor  insists 
The  Labor  Department  has  Insisted  there 
are    enough    American    laborers   to    replace 
them,  and   the  Department  has   been  con- 
ducting a  crash  recruiting  program. 

Some  growers  complain  Americans  cannot 
or  will  not  do  the  hard  labor  of  harvesting 
crops. 

Winter  crops  In  Florida  and  California 
were  first  affected  by  the  change  In  the  law. 
The  Labor  Department  spokesman  said 
there  are  still  more  than  20,000  British  West 
Indians  working  In  Florida  under  contracts 
signed  before  December  31. 

Any  foreign  workers  brought  into  this 
country  from  now  on  must  enter  under  the 
Immigration  Act. 

Wlrtz  has  set  wage  levels  ranging  from 
$1.15  to  $1.40  an  hour  which  must  first  be 
offered  to  U.S.  workers  before  growers  can 
apply  to  Import  foreigners.  So  far,  no  ap- 
plications have  been  granted  to  bring  In  for- 
eigners. 

The  wage  levels  set  by  Wlrtz  go  Into  ef- 
fect April  1. 

He  set  lower  rates  for  some  States  to  help 
the  transition  from  foreign  to  domestic  la- 
bor until  March  31.  These  Include  95  cents 
an  hour  In  Florida  and  $1.05  in  California. 
Under  the  old  wage  rates,  growers  could 
bring  In  foreign  workers  after  offering  U.S. 
workers  75  cents  to  $1  an  hour,  varying  from 
State  to  State. 

Florida's  rate  under  the  old  schedule  was 
95  cents. 

Doyle  Conner,  Florida  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  has  complained  that  Federal  of- 
ficials are  not  familiar  with  the  State's  prob- 
lems. The  cutoff  of  foreign  workers  "Is  pre- 
mature," he  said. 

[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  Jan.  31, 

1965] 

WiLLARD   Wirtz'   Comic   Opera   Isn't  Funny 

TO  Florida  Growers 


I  From  the  Tallahassee,  (Fla.)  Democrat, 

Feb.  5.  10«51 

For  Foreign  Workers:   United  States  Not 

Yielding  to  State  Demands 

Washington.— The  Labor  Department  re- 
fused to  yield  today  to  Florida  and  California 
demands  for  foreign  farmworkers,  despite 
grower  complaints  that  props  are  rotting  In 
the  fields.  i 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  as- 
sured us  there  Is  no  evUdence  of  crops  rot- 
ting in  the  field  because  01  a  labor  shortage," 
Bald  a  spokesman  for  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Wlllard  Wlrtz. 

Two  Federal  officials  iheet  In  Orlando  to- 
day with  Florida  citrus  and  sugarcane  grow- 
ers and  will  report  to  Wlitta  Saturday  on  their 
investigation. 

They  are  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Labor 
Millard   Cass   and   Administrator   Robert   C. 


Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz  deeply  an- 
tagonized organized  labor  recently  and  has 
now  managed  to  get  the  farmers  mad  at  him, 

too. 

Angering  groups  with  such  widely  differing 
viewpoints  as  organized  labor  and  farmers 
requires  a  peculiar  kind  of  obtuseness. 

We  have  been  thinking  that  Mr.  Wlrtz  had 
better  stop  exercising  his  bad  Judgment  long 
enough  to  take  stock  and  study  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  And  If  he  doesn't  know 
it  someone  should  tell  him  that  the  Presi- 
dent doesn't  go  for  this  type  of  expert  ln» 
efficiency.  ,_,  ^  ; 

We  know  very  little  about  Secretary  Wlrtz 
bitter  clashes  with  union  leaders,  but  if  it  is 
in  the  category  with  his  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  Florida  farm  labor 
problem,  we  can  appreciate  It. 

Florida  State  Employment  Service  offices 
have  active  requests  for  2.839  pickers— more 
than  twice  what  Mr.  Wlrtz  Is  sending  us  as 
an  "emergency"  measure. 

When  growers  and  shippers  make  these  re- 
quests they  are  naturally  talking  about  able- 
bodied,  experienced  workers. 

If  Mr.  Wlrtz  sends  inexperienced,  ill  and 
shiftless  workers— as  many  of  the  first  to 
arrive  were— It  may  take  twice  2.839  to  get 
the  Job  done  before  all  the  fruit  falls  to  the 
ground— If.  Indeed,  any  of  the  Wlrtz  work- 
ers stay  In  Florida  long  enough  to  do  any- 
thing Florida  Citrus  Mutual's  Bob  Rutledge 
predicts  two-thirds  of  them  won't  stay  more 
than  10  days.  Just  came  along  for  the  ride, 
presumably,  at  the  expense  of  the  citrus  firms 
contracting  for  them. 


What  Florida  growers  want,  what  they  have 
requested  and  begged  for.  is  a  supply  of  off- 
shore workers — men  experienced  In  citrus 
picking— from  the  Bahamas.  Growers  have 
used  them  for  years  and  there  have  been  no 
problems. 

But  Mr.  Wirtz  says  no — that  we  must  use 
^omettlc  labor.  As  conunendable  as  this  Is 
tr<jm  the  viewpont  of  trying  to  give  our  own 
unemployed  s'jmethlng  worthwhile  to  do,  it 
probably  won't  work  because  it  hasn't  worked 
yet. 

And  what  win  happen,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
WirtiJ'  findirig  out  it  won't  work.  Is  that  Flor- 
ida cltru£  growers  may  lose  millions  because 
they  couldn't  get  their  fruit  off  the  trees  and 
to  packinghouses  and  processing  plants  In 
time. 

The  comic  opera  Mr.  Wlrtz  Is  writing 
isn't  going  to  be  very  funny  to  Florida  grow- 
ers. Few  of  them  were  even  cheered  up  by 
Mr.  Wlrtz'  assistant,  William  J.  Haltlgan,  al- 
though Mr.  Haltlgan  sounded  cheery  enough. 

Speaking  to  the  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Haltlgan  said  the  trouble  is  that 
domestic  farmworkers  don't  "feel  wanted." 

"Farmers."  he  said,  "should  send  Christmas 
cards  to  domestic  laborers  and  do  other 
things  to  promote  a  high  degree  of  together- 
ness." 

Oh,  brother.  

I  Prom  the  Lakeland   (Pla.)   Ledger,  Peb.  6. 
j  1965] 

I  Reasonable  Request 

Florida's  Inability  to  harvest  all  of  Its 
citrus  and  vegetable  crops  because  of  a  labor 
shortage  has  produced  some  strained  rela- 
tions between  growers  and  farmers  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
on  the  other.  Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
has  refused  an  urgent  request  that  an  addi- 
tional 500  offshore  workers  be  brought  to  the 
State  from  British  West  Indies. 

As  Ledger  Reporter  Tom  Mlllsaps  points 
out  in  his  current  series,  the  insistence  of 
Mr.  Wirtz  on  using  exclusively  domestic  la- 
bor, from  other  States,  Is  resulting  In  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  dropped  oranges  and  sF>olled 
vegetables.  The  mldseason  orange  crop  ma- 
tured earlier  than  usual,  and  It  needed  pick- 
ing In  a  hurry.  Importation  of  untrained 
workers  from  other  regions  has  been  only  a 
slight  help.  If  indeed  It  helped  at  all,  because 
too  many  of  them  were  physically  unfit  for 
work  and  some.  It  seemed,  didn't  really  want 
to  work  and  came  along  for  a  ride  to  Florida. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Wlrtz'  solution  seemed 
perfect,  but  only  on  paper.  He  would  make 
It  possible  for  Florida  to  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  American  workers,  from  our  own  de- 
pressed areas,  rather  than  bring  in  han-esters 
from  such  places  as  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
or  Trinidad. 

But  the  Labor  Secretary  failed  to  reckon 
with  the  gMieroslty  of  some  American  com- 
munities In  dumping  their  problems  into  the 
lap  of  the  other  fellow.  No  doubt  some  areas 
in  Tennessee  and  the  CaroUnas  were  able  to 
thin  out  the  ranks  of  their  welfare  lines  by 
putting  people  on  trucks  bound  for  Florida. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  questions  were 
asked  about  fitness  to  harvest  oranges  or, 
for  that  matter,  about  the  workers'  willing- 
ness to  work.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that 
tne  sending  of  what  amounted  to  domestic 
misfits  merely  brought  about  further  ill  will 
between  the  hard-pressed  grower  and  his 
Government. 

We  are  told  that  the  time  is  too  late  to 
obtain  the  needed  offshore  help  to  harvest 
the  current  mldseason  orange  crop — and  It 
Is  not  certain  at  this  writing  whether  any 
added  workers  will  be  needed  for  the  late- 
maturing  Valencias.  Because  there  is  no 
pressure  now  to  "do  this"  or  "not  do  that," 
we'd  like  to  make  a  suggestion  which  we  feel 
could  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  be- 
tween Secretarv  Wirtz  and  the  growers  and 
farmers  of  Florida.  Let  the  Secretary  ap- 
point a  small  committee  of  men  whom  he 
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trusts  to  look  Into  and  report  on  the  current 
performance  of  the  so-called  domestic  labor 
force  operating  In  Florida.  Then  Mr.  Wlrtz 
and  his  colleagues  can  make  plans  for 
providing  either  an  effective  and  functioning 
labor  force,  or  a  reasonable  number  of  British 
West  Indian  laborers.  In  our  Judgment, 
some  controls  would  be  needed  If  an  ade- 
,  quate  domestic  labor  force  Is  recruited. 
Thees  controls  would  include  screening  out 
misfits,  alcoholics,  and  workers  who  are 
physically  unfit.  The  Labor  Department 
would  also  need  to  arrange  a  brief  program 
of  Instruction  In  citrus  or  vegetable  harvest- 
ing. Florida  growers  aren't  unreasonable; 
they  merely  want  workers  who  can  and  will 
work. 

[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel, 
Jan. 19, 1965] 

Thk  Florida  Farm   Labor  Shortage 

Along  with  Senator  Spessard  Holland, 
Congressman  Syd  Herlong  and  others  we 
find  it  utterly  Incomprehensible  that  Labor 
Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz  has  chosen  to  make 
harvesting  of  Florida  fruit  and  vegetables 
almost  Impossible  by  his  refusal  to  permit 
the  use  of  foreign  labor. 

It  Is  admirable,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Wlrtz 
wants  unemployed  U.S.  workers  hired  before 
offshore  workers  are  given  Jobs. 

But  we  have  been  through  this  before. 
Very  few  unemployed  workers  appear  to  be 
qualified  by  training  or  Inclination  to  do 
"stoop  work"  or  pick  oranges.  Those  who 
like  this  work  are  already  employed  at  it. 

In  short,  the  vast  majority  of  unemployed 
U.S.  workers  want  other  kinds  of  work,  not 
agricultural  work. 

Mr.  Wlrtz*  refusal  to  recognize  this  fact  Is 
working  a  great  hardship  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal factors  In  the  economy  and  well  being 
of  the  Nation:  Farmers. 

The  height  of  the  citrus  picking  season  Is 
a  poor  time  for  Secretary  Wlrtz  to  Insist 
upon  enforcement  of  his  arbitrary  order. 

His  actions  could  cause  Florida  growers  to 
lose  millions  if  they  can't  get  the  crop 
picked — Congressman  Herlong  has  testified 
to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  that 
many  boxes  of  fruit  fell  from  his  family's 
trees  because  It  couldn't  be  picked  when  ripe. 

What  Mr.  Wlrtz  should  do,  rather  than 
maintain  an  arbitrary  position  that  may  be 
disastrous  to  Florida  citrus  producers,  Is  to 
relax  his  order  for  the  time  being,  give 
growers  a  chance  to  have  their  fruit  picked, 
then  review  the  entire  program.  Nothing 
will  be  lost  to  Mr.  Wlrtz,  certainly.  If  he 
should  rescind  his  order  for  6  months,  say, 
until  further  evidence  and  testimony  from 
all  sides  can  be  obtained. 

[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel.  Jan.  19 

1965] 

WiRTZ    May    Ease    Labor    Rule — Floridians 

Battle  Hard  tor  Workers 

(By  Roulhac  Hamilton) 

Washington. — Florida  citrus-grower 
spokesmen,  battling  Monday  to  assure  ade- 
quate labor  supplies,  wound  up  the  day  with 
hopes  that  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
might  soften  his  adamant  stand  against  Im- 
portation of  offshore  workers. 

While  confirmation  of  this  was  l&cklng, 
there  were  reports  from  reliable  sources  that 
the  White  House  already  had  been  persuaded 
by  Florida  congressional  sources  to  put  the 
pressure  on  Wlrtz  to  relax  his  position— and 
that  Wlrtz  was  yielding. 

In  any  event,  a  four-man  Sunshine  State 
delegation  headed  by  Agriculture  Commis- 
sioner Doyle  Connor  worked  through  the  day 
on  the  campaign  to  guarantee  the  availability 
of  migrant  labor,  despite  Wlrtz'  determina- 
tion to  cut  off  the  supply. 

In  addition  to  Connor,  the  citrus  spokes- 
men Included  Robert  Bishop.  Orlando  grow- 
er; Robert  Rutledge.  also  of  Orlando,  execu- 


tive officer  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual;  and 
Clark  Ghlsclln,  of  Lakeland,  secretary  of  the 
Citrus  Industrial  Council. 

During  the  day,  members  of  the  group.  In 
concert  or  Individually,  held  meetings  with 
Senators  Spess.\rd  Holland  and  George 
Smathers  and  Representatives  Edward  J. 
Gurney  .and  A.  S.  "Syd"  Herlong.  Jr^,  as  well 
as  with  Labor  Department  officials. 

The  significant  factor  concerning  these 
meetings  appeared  to  be  that  they  were 
greeted  with  much  more  warmth,  much  more 
friendliness,  than  had  bfeen  the  case  last 
week,  on  the  eve  of  Wlrtz'  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Conamlttee  to  detail 
his  plans  for  curbing  the  Importation  of  off- 
shore labor. 

There  was  a  report — which  was  not  subject 
to  confirmation — that  this  new-found  friend- 
liness followed  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
with  the  White  House  by  Senator  Smathers, 
followed  by  a  call  from  the  White  House  to 
Wlrtz. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  the  Florida  citrus 
spokesmen  appeared  to  be  confident  that 
there  would  be  some  sort  of  an  announce- 
ment by  this  weekend  which  would  Indicate 
that  Wlrtz  had  softened  his  approach  to 
Florida's  farm  labor  problem. 

(Prom  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel, 
Dec.  12,  1964) 
Fruit.  Vegetable  Labor  Lack  Grows  Criti- 
cal— Area    Citrds    Growers    Peel    Pinch 

Already 

(By  Fred  Shilling) 

Lakeland.— The  labor  situation  for  Flor- 
ida's citrus  and  vegetable  growers  continues 
to  worsen  and  Is  expected  to  reach  critical 
proportions  In  December  unless  the  State 
receives  adequate  certification  for  offshore 
workers. 

Growers  In  Orange,  Lake,  and  Polk  Coun- 
ties are  already  feeling  the  pinch.  It  soon 
may  become  a  squeeze. 

The  problem  has  been  complicated  for 
citrus  this  season.  Fruit  sizes  are  off  and  in 
some  instances  maturity  has  been  delayed. 
This  means  much  more  additional  "spot" 
picking  of  groves. 

For  citrus,  the  problem  will  come  to  a  head 
around  December  10. 

At  about  this  time,  the  real  push  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  on  for  tangerine  pickers.  The 
tangerine  Is  traditionally  a  holiday  fruit  and 
growers  will  be  fighting  for  their  share  of  the 
Christmas  market. 

Additionally,  tangerines  are  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  citrus  fruits  to  harvest. 

All  this  will  be  compounded  at  about  De- 
cember 10  when  most  of  the  State's  concen- 
trators will  be  gearing  up  for  volume 
operations.  They,  too,  will  need  pickers  and 
lots  of  them. 

Joffre  David,  manager  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association  In  Orlando,  says  the 
shortage  Is  currently  being  Investigated  by 
State  and  Federal  agencies. 

"We  hope  to  have  some  relief  In  the  as- 
signing of  offshore  workers  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation." he  said. 

To  date,  about  3,500  offshore  workers  have 
been  certified  to  citrus. 

However,  this  Is  considered  Jtist  a  "drib- 
ble" to  overall  needs.  Last  year,  the  Industry 
could  only  scrounge  12,000  pickers.  Prior 
to  the  freeze,  the  labor  force  was  about 
25,000. 

David  said  every  effort  Is  being  made  to 
employ  domestic  workers.  However,  nearly 
all  efforts  have  failed  to  come  anywhere  near 
the  number  needed. 

A  plan  to  recruit  labor  from  neighboring 
Southeastern  States  has  been  disappointing. 
David  said  it  hasn't  produced  the  labor 
hoped  for. 

All  officials  Involved  with  the  harvesting 
labor  headache  agree  It  Is  a  "continuing 
one." 


They  point  to  the  State's  economic  growth 
and  more  opportunities  for  employment  in 
fields  other  than  agriculture  as  one  reason. 
And  they  also  cite  various  Government  aid 
programs  which  reduce  the  worker's  incen- 
tive. 

Stymied  In  many  respects  last  year  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  over  a  mini- 
mum wage  quarrel,  the  Industry  Is  not  at 
the  moment  hampered  by  a  continuance  of 
the  Issue. 

For  the  present,  cordial  relations  exist 
with  the  Department.  And  the  minimum 
wage  is  not  an  Issue  since  by  regulation  last 
April,  growers  wanting  to  use  offshore  labor- 
ers had  to  agree  to  a  95-cents-per-hour  mini- 
mum. 

In  Lakeland,  yesterday,  Florida  Citrus  Mu- 
tual Executive  Vice  President  Robert  Rut- 
ledge  confirmed  the  problem. 

"Availability  of  labor  from  nearby  South- 
em  States  Is  extremely  disappointing,"  he 
said. 

He  said  that  even  though  offshore  certi- 
fication has  been  increasing,  it  hasn't  been 
enough. 

"It  Is  necessary  that  we  move  more  quickly 
to  Increase  the  total  supply  If  we  are  to  get 
our  crops  picked  to  meet  maturity  and  de- 
mand requirements,"  he  said. 

Rutledge  painted  a  dim  view  of  the  do- 
mestic situation.  He  said:  "As  economic 
conditions  of  the  State  and  Nation  increase, 
the  availability  of  this  kind  of  labor  has 
been  decreasing  In  the  same  ratio.  We  will 
have  to  rely  more  heavily  on  offshore  workers 
until  the  Industry  can  develop  a  satisfac- 
tory mechanical  harvester.  This  should  be 
the  No.  1  project  of  the  Industry." 

In  Winter  Haven,  yesterday.  Citrus  Indus- 
trial Council  Manager  Clark  Ghiselln  said 
that  by  1975  a  force  of  about  50,000  will  be 
needed  to  harvest  citrus. 

He  said  the  Industry  m\ist  upgrade  its 
housing  facilities  for  domestic  labor  to  at- 
tract whole  family  units  Instead  of  single, 
male  workers. 

He  urged  the  Florida  Bankers  Association 
to  become  more  familiar  with  the  problem 
to  "better  understand"  the  needs  of  those 
who  need  financial  assistance.  David  said 
the  shortage  Is  of  serious  proportions  to  the 
vegetable  Industry  as  well. 

More  than  4,000  workers  have  been  certi- 
fied to  help  harvest  sugarcane.  It  won't 
be  enough  and  could  become  critical  when 
vegetables  and  celery  are  harvested  In 
volume. 

[Prom  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger, 

Jan. 30,  1965] 

Citrus  Men  Lose  on  Laborers:  Wirtz'  Corps 

Worthless 

(By  Fred  Shilling) 

Lakeland. — Florida  citrus  people  are  be- 
ginning to  tell  a  grim  story  about  the  results 
of  domestic  workers  from  other  States  sent 
here  by  Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wirtz  to  help 
harvest  the  fast  maturing  citrus  supply. 

In  the  main.  It's  a  story  of  walkouts,  won't 
work  and  fantastic  promises  by  Labor  De- 
partment representatives.  Holding  the  bag 
for  transportation  and  food  costs  are  the 
various  citrus  firms  who  are  cooperating  with 
Secretary  Wirtz  desperately  trying  to  get 
crops  picked. 

Since  Wlrtz  announced  the  program,  about 
200  workers  have  reached  the  State,  some 
even  from  California  where  a  similar  labor 
shortage  exists. 

This  total  has  been  distributed  to  about 
eight  firms,  all  in  central  Florida.  Approxi- 
mately half  have  already  left  their  Jobs  and 
the  leftovers  aren't  getting  the  picking  Job 
done. 

Four  of  the  eight  contacted  yesterday  tell 
the  same  story. 

For  Instance  Duke  Crittenden  of  the  Crit- 
tenden Fruit  Co.,  Orlando,  received  37  men 
from  North  Carolina. 
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After  working  2  days,  17  qf  them  are  gone. 

"By  Saturday  night,  we'll  llje  lucky  to  have 
five  left."  Crittenden  said. I  "Only  3  have 
been  able  to  pick  more  than  130  boxes  per  day 
and  this  Is  in  groves  where  picking  Is  ex- 
cellent. Anyone  off  the  strMt  could  do  that 
well  or  better."  \ 

He  says  it  costs  the  firm  ^15  per  man  to 
get  them  here  and  figures  to  t)e  out  of  pocket 
more  than  $1,000.  ' 

"Most  of  them  Just  don'i  want  to  work. 
Of  the  37,  only  7  are  over  24  years  with 
the  rest  18  and  over.  We  are  trying  to  keep 
an  open  mind  and  are  hoping  to  make  It 
work.  However,  we  think  the  Government 
should  help  us  stand  tlie  expense  with  this 
kind  of  experience." 

Veteran  citrus  producer  X  B.  "Babe"  Pre- 
vatt  at  the  Lake  Region  PacHlng  Co.,  Tavares, 
gays  his  firm  received  53  on  Wednesday,  but 
only  5  would  pick  on  Thur-sday. 

"Thursday,  one  man  picked  53  boxes  at  20 
cents,  each,"  he  said. 

"That  night  he  and  13  others  left.  The  rest 
haven't  even  picked  anything  yet." 

Prevatt  says  he  will  be  out  $12  to  $14  a 
man. 

"These  people  say  they  were  promised  In 
North  Carolina  that  they  wouldn't  have  to 
get  up  on  ladders  to  pick  fruit,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  program  causes  them  to  keep 
a  field  supervisor  with  the  men  to  help  train 
them  and  he  says  his  firm  has  been  "bending 
our  backs"  to  help  make  It  work. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Mount  E>ora  Growers 
Association,  Mount  Dora,  wl.o  prefers  not  to 
bo  named,  says  his  firm  received  15  workers 
on  Sunday.    Thursday,  eight  had  gone. 

"Four  left  this  morning.  When  they  came, 
we  paid  their  driver  $25  and  gave  each  $4.50 
as  an  advance  against  meals.  When  they  left, 
they  left  with  this  money." 

This  representative  says  the  men  were 
promised  an  hourly  rate  plus  so  much  a  box 
In  addition  to  a  gift  of  $10  per  man. 

"One  man  drawing  social  security,  past 
65,  was  sent  here  believing  he  could  pick 
fruit  from  the  ground."  he  continued.  "Out 
of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  one  citrus 
organization  bought  him  a  bus  ticket  to  get 
back  home." 

The  Libby.  McNeal  &  Llbby  firm  at  Ocala 
received  36  men.  They  reported  to  work  on 
Wednesday. 

This  group  came  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  busfare  to  Libby  amounted  to  $535.50. 

Libby  official  Al  Kunz  said  Thursday  he 
hadn't  enough  Information  to  mean  any- 
thing yet.  But  he  did  say  the  firm  has  had 
little  luck  with  similar  domestics  from 
Southern  States. 

[Prom  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  Jan.  28. 

1965] 
Cttrus  Threat  "Discovered"  by  Secretary 
(By  Roulhac  Hamilton) 

W/\siriNGTON — Labor  Secretary  Wlllard 
Wlrtz  announced  Wednosdjiy,  with  an  air 
of  personal  discovery,  that  an  emergency 
exists  in  Florida  citrus  grotes,  and  said  he 
has  moved  to  recruit  1,175  'workers  to  help 
salvage  the  crop.  ; 

The  official  pross  release  frjom  Wlrtz'  head- 
quartors  carefully  refrained  j  from  disclosing 
that  the  Labor  Secretary's  s(|mewhat  belated 
action  to  help  Florida  grov»crs  followed  10 
days  of  unrelenting  pressure  from  Senator 
Spessard  Holland  and  oth^  Florida  law- 
ninlters. 

Neither  did  the  official  announcement  state 
the  outlook  is  that  the  builk  of  the  1.175 
Qomestlc  workers  Wlrtz  seokB  to  recruit  this 
Week  and  next  In  neighboring  States  will  be 
unskilled  In  frultpicking  operations. 

The  first  group  of  workcr$  began  arriving 
^  Florida  Tuesday  night  bujt  Florida  Citrus 
Mutual  was  not  impressed,  tk)  put  it  mildly. 


Mutual's  Executive  Vice  President  Robert 
Rutledge  met  1  busload  of  36  "pickers" 
in  Orlando  yesterday  morning  and  reported: 

Many  of  the  36  did  not  know  they  were 
in  Florida.  , 

Many  had  never  picked  fruit  before.  I 

"Some  were  in  very  poor  physical  condition 
and  unable  to  climb  a  ladder." 

The  36,  Rutledge  added,  did  not  know  what 
their  salaries  were  to  be,  where  they  would 
live  or  how  long  they  would  work. 

"Of  the  36  workers  I  talked  to  today  there 
will  be  less  than  10  still  In  Florida  within 
a  week."  Rutledge  predicted. 

Rutledge  said  Mutual  officials  will  attempt 
to  meet  every  busload  of  new  workers. 

Bob  Rumley,  assistant  chief  of  the  area 
farm  labor  office  of  the  State  employment 
office  in  Winter  Park  said  yesterday  State 
offices  had  active  requests  for  2,839  pickers 
on   file. 

Wlrtz  urged  Florida  growers  to  develop 
"orientation  programs"  In  order  to  make  the 
recruitment  program  successful  from  the 
standpoint  of  salvaging  the  citrus  crop,  and 
was  offering  help  in  setting  up  orientation 
programs. 

Wlrtz,  who  had  told  Holland  earlier  this 
week  that  he  had  directed  his  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  to  recruit  500  domestic 
workers  for  the  emergency  citrus  harvest, 
disclosed  in  Wednesday's  announcement  that 
he  has  upgraded  that  goal  sharply. 

The  Labor  Secretary's  announcement  said 
that  "an  emergency  program  is  underway  to 
recruit  and  prepare  domestic  workers  to  as- 
sist in  saving  the  Florida  citrus  crop  threat- 
ened with  loss  due  to  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions." 

He  said  the  recruitment  program  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  working 
through  Its  affiliated  Florida  State  Industrial 
commission  and  other  empl03mnent  services, 
had  "harvested"  130  emergency  workers  on 
Tuesday,  its  first  day. 

The  announcement  added  that  Wirtz  ex- 
pects recruitment  of  650  new  workers  by 
the  end  of  this  week,  and  that  an  additional 
525  win  be  recruited  next  week. 

The  Wlrtz  program  represents  the  Labor 
Secretary's  answer  to  the  insistence  of  Hol- 
land and  other  Florida  lavimiakers  that  the 
citrus  crop  cannot  be  harvested  properly 
without  the  Import  of  offshore  labor  tra- 
ditionally brought  in  from  the  Bahamas  to 
work  the  crop. 

Wlrtz  has  determined  to  prohibit  Im- 
portation of  agricultural  workers,  and  insists 
that  the  weather  emergency  in  Florida  has 
not  moved  him  from  his  position. 

While  the  Wlrtz  announcement  said  noth- 
ing about  the  skill  or  lack  of  skill  of  the 
workers  sought  in  the  recruitment  program, 
it  as  much  as  admitted  that  frultpicking 
skills  may  be  largely  absent  among  them. 

In  addition  to  urging  that  growers  en- 
gage in  an  orientation  program  for  workers 
assigned  to  them,  the  announcement  In- 
cluded a  guide  to  aid  growers  In  proper 
handling  of  the  workers,  and  added  that 
representatives  of  Federal  departments 
would  be  on  hand  to  assist  State  Industrial 
commission  agents  in  giving  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  growers  in  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing of  the  new  workers. 

[From  the  Tampa   (Fla.)    Tribune,  Feb.  6, 
1965] 

CiTRUSMEN.  Short  or  Pickers,  Complain 
(By  Noroja  Jean  Hill) 

Hillsborough  County  cltrusmen  are  view- 
ing with  growing  alarm  the  shortage  of  fruit- 
pickers  and  have  Joined  the  statewide  cry  for 
permission   to  Import  offshore   labor. 

Throughout  Florida's  citrus  belt,  fruit  Is 
rotting  on  the  trees  and  lying  on  the  ground 


because,  say  cltrusmen,  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlllard  WU-tz'  order  drastically  reducing  the 
number  of  British  West  Indies  help  which 
has  always  come  to  the  State  to  harvest  the 
citrus  crop. 

The  move  by  Wirtz  was  targeted  toward 
cutting  down  on  unemployment  In  "de- 
pressed" areas  of  the  United  States,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Hillsborough  growers,  although 
there  is  "availability"  In  those  areas,  the 
"desirability"  of  the  imemployed  to  work  1« 
lacking. 

DO  NOT  want  to  WORK 

They  tell  stories  of  taking  buses  to  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Alabama  seeking  la- 
bor, and  of  coming  back  emptyhanded  or 
with  only  a  few  men — mostly  because  the 
men  Just  do  not  want  to  work. 

And,  they  say,  that  too  many  times  when 
the  workers  do  agree  to  come  here  to  pick 
fruit,  they  stay  only  a  day  or  two. 

Under  existing  conditions,  cltrusmen  can- 
not contract  with  the  labor  recruited  within 
the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  bringing 
them  to  Florida  is  supposed  to  be  deducted 
from  their  wages  after  they  get  here. 

However,  when  they  leave  the  Job  after 
only  a  day  or  so,  the  employer  Is  "out"  the 
money  he  Invested  In  their  trip. 

For  the  first  time  In  10  years  Hillsborough 
cltrusmen  are  paying  off  their  pickers  every 
night  as  an  added  Incentive  to  lure  pickers, 
but,  they  say,  they  are  finding  that  although 
this  lures  the  men  to  their  groves.  It  also 
makes  It  easier  for  them  to  shift  to  another 
grower  from  day  to  day. 

The  offshore  labor  forces  works  by  con- 
tract agreement  virith  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  they  are  experienced,  willing 
workers,  growers  agree. 

A  Tampa  citrus  man  who  made  a  recruit- 
ing trip  to  Memphis  recently  said  that,  al- 
though he  was  offering  95  cents  an  hour  (the 
Government's  minimum  rate) ,  the  2  days  he 
spent  in  the  sections  of  Memphis  where  la- 
bor appeared  to  be  abundant  resulted  in  a 
complete  failure.  He  said  he  was  told  by 
unemployed  workers  that  they  did  not  have 
to  leave  their  homes  because  they  were  get- 
ting money  from  welfare  sources  and  free 
groceries  from  surplus  commodity  houses 
every  week. 

NETS    ONLY    POUS 

Another  grower  sent  a  bus  to  Mississippi, 
where  he,  had  been  told  22  Itinerant  worker* 
wanted  to  come  here  but  when  the  bus  ar- 
rived, there  were  only  4  aboard. 

Senator  Spessard  Holland,  to  whom  cltrus- 
men have  appealed,  has  promised  to  cany 
the  fight  for  offshore  workers  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  a  spokesman  for  Representa- 
tive Sam  Gibbons  said  yesterday  that  he,  too, 
is  investigating  the  situation. 

Emmitt  Coflln.  agricultural  labor  expert  at 
the  Tampa  office  of  the  Florida  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  confirmed  many  of  the 
things  said  by  the  cltrusmen  and  surmised 
that  through  the  years  the  situation  prob- 
ably would  worsen. 

He  attrllJuted  this  to  the  fact  that  fewer 
and  few^  local  people  are  doing  this  type 
of  work  because  of  more  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  the  trades  and  clerical  positions. 

According  to  Coflln.  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  droppage  In  the  Plant  City, 
Balm,  Wauchula  areas  and  western  portion  of 
Polk  County  last  week,  due  to  sudden  freez- 
ing temperature  and  fast  warmup. 

He  explained  that  If  the  fruit  could  have 
been  harvested  within  2  or  3  days,  some  of 
It  could  have  been  saved  and  sent  to  the 
canners. 

In  regard  to  the  95-cent  hourly  wage,  he 
estimated  it  as  "general,"  but  added  that  ex- 
perienced frultplckers  would  not  even  con- 
sider taking  the  Job  on  a  flat  hourly  mini- 
mum, but  would  prefer  to  be  paid  by  the  box. 
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IProm  the  Orlando   (Fla.)    Sentinel,  Feb  9. 

19651 

Clubs  To  Pick  Pbuit  During  Crises 

EusTis. — The  Klwanis  Club  of  Eustis  along 

with  the  Key  Club  at  Eustis  High  School 

may  become  the  first  mlnutemen  of  citrus 

crop  crisis  of  the  1964-65  year  Saturday. 

In  an  attempt  to  focus  attention  on  the 
current  labor  shortage  in  connection  with 
the  harvesting  of  the  current  crop,  the  Ki- 
wanlans  here  have  arranged  with  the  firm 
of  L.  R.  HufTstetler,  Inc.,  to  «tage  a  "pick-a- 
thon." 

Present  plans  call  for  the  club's  60  to  70 
members  to  Join  with  members  of  the  Kl- 
wanls-sponsored  Key  Club  here  in  getting 
the  fruit  off  the  trees  In  a  portion  of  a  grove 
of  early  season  oranges  that  should  have 
been  picked  some  time  ago. 

Huffstetler,  who  Is  himself  a  member  of 
the  Klwanis  Club,  has  offered  to  pay  into  the 
club's  project  fund  a  generous  per  box  price 
If  the  club  will  Just  "get  the  fruit  off  the 
trees." 

According  to  Frank  Porter  and  Jennings 
Rou  III,  cochalrmen  of  the  event,  which  the 
public  Is  invited  to  witness:  "It  seems  If 
you're  breAthlng  these  days,  you  are  quali- 
fied to  pick  oranges,  and  that  will  be  our 
qualification  standards,  too." 

Rou  said  that  age  and  experience  limita- 
tions might  hold  down  the  amount  of  fruit 
which  will  be  harvested  somewhat,  but  the 
club  is  looking  forward  optimistically  to 
picking  some  300  to  500  boxes,  enough  to 
fill  a  trailer,  ease  the  situation  in  one  grove, 
help  the  club's  coffers,  and  perhaps  set  the 
style  for  other  Klwanis  Clubs  or  civic 
organizations. 


EorroR :  I  would  like  to  see  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pick  oranges  1  week.  It's  damn  hard 
work  and  you  can't  have  a  coffee  break 
either. 

I  used  to  pick  for  Florida  Citrus  Exchange. 
Hauled  fruit  from  grove  and  packed  It  for 
4  cents  a  box,  also  trucked  and  loaded 
cars,  for  Chase  &  Co.,  Blue  Goose  and  others 
when  they  ran  sizers  by  leg  treaders. 

Bill  Glasgow. 


[From  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Triangle,  Feb.  12, 

1965] 
Citrus  Industry  Legislative  Groups  Meet 
On  January  25,  1965,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  Wlrtz  told  U.S.  Senator  Spessard 
Holland  that  the  Federal  Employment  Serv- 
ice would  recruit  and  bring  to  Florida  100 
domestic  workers  each  day  for  the  following 
5  days.  Secretary  Wlrtz  said  he  didn't  know 
what  percentage  of  the  500  would  be  expe- 
rienced frultplckers.  This  was  only  half  the 
story.  The  record  speaks  for  Itself.  See  one 
case  history  below. 

A  case  record:  Group  of  domestic  laborers 
arrived  Minneola  January  27.  1965.  Number 
In  group  on  arrival:  36.  Number  remaining 
on  February  10.  1965:  1. 

Costs  to  employer:  Transportation  plus 
missing  equipment  plus  lost  board  and  wages 
equals  $1,623.85. 

Boxes  picked  by  crew  (week's  time) :  1.710. 

Cost  per  box  picked :  94  cents. 


[Prom  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  Feb.  10, 
1965] 
Labor  Shortage  Discussed 
Editor:    I   have   been   most   Interested   In 
your  editorials  as  well  as  the  articles  In  your 
fine  paper  concerning  the  citrus  labor  prob- 
lem  In  Florida. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  could  fur- 
ther this  fine  service  In  the  direction  of  this 
foreign  labor  problem  If  you  could  write  an 
editorial  suggesting  that  all  Florida  firms 
concerned  with  fruit  and  vegetables  would 
write  to  their  sales  representatives  as  well 
as  customers  and  suppliers  throughout  the 
United  States  asking  them  to  write  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators  letters  on  this 
foreign  labor  situation.  I  refer  to  such 
firms  as  Llbby's,  Minute  Maid,  Pasco  Packing, 
Chase  &  Co.,  Dudda  &  Co..  Sobay  Growers 
Just  to  mention  a  few. 

It  would  seem  to  me  from  such  coopera- 
tion beginning  with  the  Florida  firms  and 
ending  up  with  firms  throughout  the  United 
States  as  well  as  sales  representatives  and 
brokers,  that  you  would  have  over  10,000 
letters  going  to  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. From  this  It  would  seem  to  me  WlUard 
Wlrtz  will  have  to  change  his  tune  real  fast, 
for  If  I  kpow  anything  about  Washington 
politics  President  Johnson  Is  not  going  to 
sit  still  very  long  and  allow  WlUard  Wlrtz 
to  have  his  adamant  position  against  your 
needs:  which  those  of  us  who  have  contact 
with  Florida  and  Its  needs  are  fully  apprecia- 
tive of. 

Jeno  F.  Paulucci. 
President,  Chun  King  Corp. 
(Letters  are  a  powerful  force. — Editor.) 


Editor:  What  a  curious  double  standard. 
At  the  same  time  Washington  Is  seeking  to 
revamp  our  Immigration  laws  to  place  them 
on  a  "needed  skills"  basis,  citrus  growers  are 
denied  the  right  to  Import  the  vitally  needed 
skills  of  experienced  and  hard-working  sea- 
sonal  laborers. 

Miss  M.  Frances  Kitko. 

WnrraRPABK. 


[Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)  Herald,  Feb.  12. 
1965] 
Hands  To  Pick  Tropical  Fruit 
Housewives  will  pay.  In  the  end.  for  bu- 
reaucratic manipulation  of  the  farm  labor 
supply  In  Florida. 

The  aim  Is  worthy.  It  Is  to  make  Jobs  for 
unemployed  home-folk  Instead  of  bringing 
In  experienced  frultplckers,  cane  cutters,  and 
vegetable  harvesters  from  nearby  Islands. 

To  accomplish  this.  Labor  Secretary  W.. 
Willard  Wlrtz  has  decreed  that  Florida 
farmers  and  growers,  starting  April  1.  must 
offer  their  workers  $1.15  an  hour  plus  many 
fringe  benefits.  Instead  of  the  present  mini- 
mum of  95  cents. 

Theoretically.  Mr.  Wlrtz  isn't  allowed  to 
set  agricultural  wage  rates,  but  he  has  done 
so  by  using  the  foreign-worker  force  as  a 
lever.  Anyone  who  doesn't  meet  his  terms 
gets  no  foreign  labor. 

Particularly  hard  hit,  as  we  understand  It, 
Is  the  tropical  fruit  Industry,  whose  quota  of 
offshore  workers  has  been  slashed  40  percent. 
This  Is  a  multl-mllllon-dollar-a-year  busi- 
ness In  south  Dade,  where  some  growers  say 
current  wage  rates.  Including  fringe  benefits, 
amount  to  more  than  $1.25  an  hour.  The 
figure  win  approach  $1.60  after  April  1  under 
Mr.  Wlrtz'  terms. 

Will  it  work?  Evidently  it  is  not  working 
now,  according  to  testimony  In  Washington 
from  Florida  citrus  growers.  They  said  they 
can't  get  enough  hands  from  domestic 
sources. 

Not  Just  anybody  can  qualify  for  harvest- 
ing the  output  of  Florida  farms  and  groves. 
It  Is  arduous  work,  often  backbreaklng  to 
city  folk  who  find  themselves  Jobless  and 
don't  last  long  In  the  fields. 

Mr.  Wlrtz'  fiat  will  have  one  sure  effect:  It 
win  raise  the  costs  of  Florida  fruit  and  vege- 
table growers.  They  have  only  one  place  to 
recoup  the  extra  outlay — from  the  purses  of 
housewives  who  buy  their  products. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  difiBculties  in  the  citrus  indus- 
try, we  have,  of  course,  a  rather  terrible 
situation  in  our  sugarcane  industry, 
which  has  been  mentioned  only  briefly. 
Sugarcane  cannot  be  cut  by  anyone  we 
have  been  able  to  find  except  those  who 


come  in  from  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and 
Barbados,  where  similar  industries  exist, 
and  who  are  glad  to  come  in  and  get  on 
their  hands  and  knees  with  machetes, 
after  the  cane  tops  have  been  burned 
away,  and  cut  the  cane.  They  are  the 
only  ones  we  have  been  able  to  find  to  do 
that  work. 

I  repeat  what  I  may  have  said  earlier; 
namely,  that  no  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
no  executive  in  the  Department  has 
failed  heretofore  to  admit  that  there  is 
no  labor  force  available  domestically  to 
meet  that  particular  neefl.  In  every  in- 
stance up  to  this  time  the  Department 
has  certified  at  once  the  request  of  the 
State  employment  agency,  which  checks 
the  matter,  concerning  the  number  that 
are  needed  to  harvest  or  cut  cane.  How- 
ever, this  year,  for  the  first  time,  they 
have  tried  to  bring  in  people  from  out- 
side, but  the  effort  has  been  so  akwrtive 
that  I  think  I  should  place  in  the  Record 
a  complete  report,  on  the  stationery  of 
the  Sugar  Cane  Growers  Cooperative  of 
Florida,  written  to  me  by  its  president, 
Mr.  George  H.  Wedgworth,  under  date 
of  February  13. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
NEDY  of  New  York  in  the  chair).  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  and  report  are  as  follows: 

Sugar  Cane  Growers 
Cooperative  of  Florida, 
Belle  Glade.  Fla.,  February  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland. 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  In  response  to 
your  phone  call  this  morning  we  have  pre- 
pared the  enclosed  reports  for  your  use. 

1.  Report  on  the  current  use  of  domestic 
labor  In  sugarcane  cutting. 

2.  Report  of  losses  caused  by  lack  of  labor 
to  harvest  sugarcane. 

3.  History  of  requests  and  reasons  why 
newer  sugar  organizations  rehire  additional 
manpower. 

We  trust  that  the  enclosed  will  give  you 
adequate  Information.  We  will  keep  you 
posted  by  phone  of  any  recent  developments. 
In  behalf  of  all  of  the  sugarcane  Industry, 
I  want  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  keen  Interest  and  help  you  are  giving 
us  In  this  problem. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Sugar  Cane  Growers  Cooperative  or 

Florida, 
George  H.  Wedgeworth,  President. 
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Report  on  Current  Use  or  Domestic  Laboi 
in  Sugarcane  Cutting  by  Sugar  Can« 
Growers  Cooperative  of  Florida 

Alabama  group 28 

Louisiana    group *• 

Total—! - - -       '* 

LOUISIANA  GROUP 

The  following  Is  a  r6sum6  of  events  rela- 
tive to  46  workers  sent  to  Sugar  Cane 
Growers  Cooperative  of  Florida  from  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Eleven  men  arrived  by  bus  in  Belle  Glade 
at  4  p.m.,  on  February  3.  One  worker  Imme- 
diately attempted  to  purchase  a  bus  ticket 
to  Miami,  Fla.  He  was  refused  sale  of  the 
ticket  by  the  agent  In  charge.  Local  police 
were  summoned  In  order  to  remove  the  work- 
er peaceably  from  the  bus  station. 


Thirty-five  more  workers  arrived  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  at  12:30  a.m.  An  46  workers  were 
taken  to  the  doctor's  offloe  for  physical 
examinations  at  9  a.m..  February  4. 

We  learned  late  the  afternoon  of  February 
6  the  workers  from  Louisiana  had  left  the 
field  and  refused  to  work.  Alter  contacting 
jlr.  Dave  Cano,  from  New  York  and  a  member 
of  Secretary  Wlrtz'  crash  team.  Mr.  Lee  and 
Mr.  Mclntyre  along  with  Mr.  Cano  visited  the 
labor  quarters.  Here  we  talked  with  a 
spokesman  for  the  group  who  stated  that 
the  men  did  not  understand  the  basis  on 
which  the  piecework  values  were  determined 
and  how  they  contrasted  to  the  $1.15  rate. 
They  also  told  us  that  piecework  was  not 
mentioned  to  them  when  they  were  recruited 
In  Louisiana.  One  worker  stated  that  he 
was  getting  $40  per  week  unemployment 
from  Louisiana  and  had  made  a  horrible  mis- 
take to  come  to  Florida  to  work  for  $1.15  per 
hour. 

They  wanted  to  know  how  they  would  get 
back  home  and  who  would  pay  their  way  If 
they  quit  now.  After  approximately  30 
minutes  of  persuading  by  Mr.  Cano.  Mr.  Lee, 
and  Mr.  Mclntyre.  the  men  said  they  would 
consider  It  and  possibly  return  to  the  fields 
m  the  morning. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  clarify  the  basis 
of  pay  and  encourage  the  men  to  work.  We 
explained  that  they  were  guaranteed  $1.15 
per  hour  for  every  hour  they  worked  in  the 
field  and  that  this  amount  would  be  guaran- 
teed to  them  for  a  week's  time  In  order  for 
them  to  become  accustomed  »o  the  work.  We 
further  explained  that  the  piecework  was 
designed  so  that  they  could  earn  more  than 
the  guaranteed  minimum  wage.  They  told  us 
they  didn't  mind  working,  but  they  would 
not  run  like  the  West  Indians.  We  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Cano  that  since  the  men  had 
arrived,  unrest  was  apparent  and  that  we  felt 
every  effort  had  been  made  to  encourage 
them  to  work.  We  further  jidvlsed  him  that 
if  they  refused  again,  we  could  no  longer  use 
'  them.  Mr.  Cano  agreed  that  we  had  been 
fair  In  the  treatment  with  the  men  and  that 
we  should  separate  them  10  the  event  they 
again  refused  to  work. 

At  approximately  8:30  ajm.,  on  February 
6.  we  were  advised  that  nine  workers  remain- 
ing In  camp  No.  3.  refusing  to  work,  were 
going  about  the  camp  Informing  the  other 
workers  how  poorly  they  were  being  treated 
and  causing  general  disorder. 

We  contacted  Mr.  Dave  Cano  and  Informed 
him  that  we  were  planning  to  move  them  out 
of  the  camp  and  transport  them  to  the 
Florida  State  Employment  Service  In  Belle 
Glade.  He  agreed  that  this  was  the  thing 
to  do  and  he  would  attempt  to  find  them 
other  employment. 

On  February  9.  two  more  workers  appeared 
from  Baton  Rouge.  One  of  these  workers  ate 
supper,  spent  the  night  In  the  camp,  had 
breakfast,  and  disappeared. 

The  following  cost  figures  relate  to  these 
and  are  through  Friday.  February  12,  1965: 
Advances 

Pood $200. 15 

Clothing ^- 36.  64 

Transportation 1, 1.  H*  -15 

Physical   examinations i. 230.00 


LOUISIANA    WORKERS     (46),    BEGINNING 
FEBRUARY    3,    1965 

February  3.  1965.  received  11  men  at  4  pjn. 

February  4,  1965,  received  35  men  at  12:30 
a.m. 

All  workers  were  taken  to  doctor's  ot&ce  and 
given  physical  examinations. 

February  5.  1965.  44  went  to  work;  1  sick;  > 
1  toothache;  46.  total. 

February  6, 1965,  33  went  to  work;  9  refused 
to  work;  1  off  due  to  accident;  1  sick;  2  miss- 
ing; 46.  total. 

February  7, 1965.  Sunday,  no  work,  rest  day. 

February  8.  1965.  34  went  to  work;  1  off  due 
to  accident;  35.  total. 

February  9.  1965.  7  went  to  work;  2  off  due 
to  accident;  26  missing;  2  new  men  arrived 
from  Baton  Rouge;  37.  total. 

February  10.  1965,  8  went  to  work;  2  off  due 
to  accident;  1  missing;  11,  total. 

February  11, 1965,  8  went  to  work;  2  off  due 
to  accident;  10,  total. 

February  12.  1965.  8  went  to  work;  2  off  due 
to  accident;  10,  total. 

February  13,  1965.  8  went  to  work;  2  off  due 
to  accident;  10,  total. 

ALABAMA    GROUP 

February  4,  1965,  8  ajn..  all  workers  were 
fed;  8:30  a.m..  workers  were  transported  to 
doctor's  office  for  physical  examinations.  At 
the  doctor's  office,  the  following  workers  were 
declared  Ineligible  according  to  the  follow- 
ing: seven  were  17  years  old;  two  were  man 
and  wife  who  did  not  want  to  work  In  sugar- 
cane; one  worker  was  60  years  old;  two  did 
not  remain  when  the  17-year-old  could  not 
be  hired;  two  refused  to  work  in  sugarcane. 

None  of  these  workers  appeared  to  have  any 
money  on  their  person.  They  were  all  re- 
questing Immediate  advances  and/or  ciga- 
rettes. 

February  5.  1965.  13  men  went  to  the  field; 
1  missing;  8  worked  1  hour  each,  total  earn- 
ings, $9.20;  2  worked  2  hours  each,  total 
earnings,  $4.60;  3  worked  5  hours  each,  total 
earnings,  $18.55;  total  hours,  27;  total  guar- 
anteed earnings,  $32.35. 

All  workers  missing  by  night,  February  5. 

*  Physical  examinations $70.00 

Food 43.  45 


Total  advance 113.45 

Cost  for  hourly  wages 32.25 

Total 145.  80 

Value  of  cane  cut 4.  08 


Cost  to  cooperative 141, 


72 


Total  advanced *- 1,585.94 

■  Collected  from  workers 343 .  97 


Amount    of    advance    still 

due- U 1.241.97 

Hours  (1,021)  worked  at  guaran- 
teed rate  of  $1.15  per  hour 1. 174. 15 

Value  of  cane  cut  during  1,021 
hours »- 321. 31 


(Note. — There  were  no  transportation 
charges  on  these  workers.  They  were 
brought  to  the  area  by  a  crewleader  and  re- 
ferred to  the  cooperative  by  the  local  State 
employment  office.) 

Report  of  Losses  Caused  by  Lack  of  Labor 
To  Harvest  Sugarcane — Sugarmills  Served 
BY  THE  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  As- 
sociation 

general 

On  January  17,  1965,  the  sugarcane  fields 
of  Florida  suffered  one  of  the  most  critical 
freezes  In  history.  Temperatures  dropped 
to  a  low  of  18  degrees  In  some  areas.  Almost 
all  areas  suffered  below  freezing  tempera- 
tures for  several  hours.  Over  95  percent  of 
the  terminal  buds  were  kUled.  Over  50  per- 
cent of  the  sugarcane  had  varying  degrees 
of  dead  lateral  eyes  and /or  frozen  cane. 

Weather  following  freeze  has  not  been 
ideal  for  cane  to  hold  quality.    We  have  had 


Guaranteed   wages   paid   in 
excess   of    value   of   cane 


cut. 


852.84 


iThls  worker  arrived  sick.  The  company 
authorized  the  doctor  to  X-ray  him  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  medication.  The  cost  for 
this  Is  estimated  to  be  between  $10  and  $15, 
which  is  being  billed  to  the  cooperative. 


one  day  of  heavy  rain  foUowed  by  extremely 
high  temperatures,  for  this  time  of  year. 
Quality  of  sugarcane  at  all  mills  has  shown 
marked  reduction  In  quality.  All  mills  re- 
port that  In  addition  to  losing  sugar  by  de- 
terioration of  cane  they  all  expect  to  lose 
whole  fields  of  sugarcane  because  it  wUl  be 
unmUlable  by  the  time  they  are  able  to 
harvest.  They  all  report  that  If  they  had 
adequate  labor  almost  all  of  their  cane  could 
have  been  saved. 

Following  Is  a  report  on  the  estimated 
losses  directly  due  to  lack  of  labor  to  harvest 
sufficient  sugarcane  to  run  their  mills  to 
capacity. 

These  estimates  are  conservative  and  if 
additional  unfavorable  weather  occurs  the 
following  losses  will  be  much  greater. 

ATLANTIC  sugar  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Sam  N.  Knight,  president,  was  con- 
tacted and  he  stated  that  they  have  been 
short  110  workers.  Because  of  the  shortage 
of  labor  to  harvest  cane  their  grinding  rate 
has  been  reduced  by  500  tons  per  day.  He 
further  stated  that  their  loss  will  amount 
to  40,000  tons  of  cane  or  approximately  $340,- 
000  due  to  loss  In  sugar  and/or  loss  of  sugar- 
cane. 

GLADES      COUNTY      SUGARGROWERS      COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Louis  DeArmas,  general  manager, 
stated  that  they  are  short  75  canecutters. 
They  have  run  their  mUl  at  less  than  capac- 
ity due  to  lack  of  cutters.  They  estimate 
their  loss  directly  due  to  labor  shortage  to 
be  approximately  50,000  tons  of  sugarcane 
or  $425,000. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUGAR  CO.,  INC. 

Mr.  Miguel  A.  Ballester,  Jr..  general  man- 
ager, stated  that  he  was  short  35  canecutters 
but  was  reluctant  to  estimate  losses. 

fellsmerx  (owned  by  okeelanta  suqab 
refinery) 
Mr.  Leroy  Medlln.  personnel  manager, 
stated  that  their  mill  had  actually  stopped 
for  a  total  of  66  hours  and  had  to  grind 
at  other  times  at  less  than  capacity  due  to 
lack  of  sufficient  labor  to  harvest  sugarcane. 
They  estimate  that  they  will  lose  the  equiva- 
lent of  approximately  33.900  tons  of  sugar- 
cane, valued  at  $444,000. 

SUGAR    CANE    GROWERS    COOPERATIVE    OF    FLORIDA 

We  have  operated  our  mill  at  more  than 
600  tons  per  day  less  than  capacity  due 
totally  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  labor  to  har- 
vest the  crop.  We  estimate  our  loss  at  the 
present  time  for  the  crop  to  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 64,000  tons  or  $545,700. 

Summary  of  losses 

Atlantic $340,  000 

Glades  County 425,  000 

South  Florida 

Fellsmere 444,  000 

Sugar  Cane  Growers 545. 000 

Total 1.754.000 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  ovir  request 
for  additional  labor  is  not  made  on  the  basis 
of  this  freeze  alone.  It  Is  made  on  the  basis 
of  sufficient  labor  to  run  mills  to  capacity 
based  on  past  experience.  Each  year  In  addi- 
tion to  freezes  we  are  subject  to  heavy  rains 
and  high  temperatures  at  the  end  of  the 
crop  If  closing  is  delayed  because  of  lack  of 
labor.  

History  of  Requests  and  Reasons  Why 
Newer  Sugar  Organizations  Require  Ad- 
ditional Manpower  To  Harvest  Sugar- 
cane 

history  of  requests 

During  1963  Informal  requests  were  made 
In  person  to  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  to  revise  formula 
used  to  determine  certification. 
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Formal  requests  were  commenced  In  Sep- 
tember of  1964.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  more  than  eight  written  requests  by 
the  State  agency  all  denied  or  answered  by 
requests  for  additional  Information.  There 
has  been  three  surveys  made  by  the  State 
agency  on  the  request  of  the  Atlanta  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Seciirlty  in  addi- 
tion to  three  conferences,  at  which  time  ad- 
ditional requests  were  made  to  revise  formula 
and  additional  information  given. 

The  State  agency  has  recommended  our  re- 
quests and  has  documented  and  substan- 
tiated them  in  a  very  precise  and  accurate 
manner.  The  Bureau's  denials  and  requests 
lor  additional  information  have  become  ri- 
diculous and  harassing. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Cass  ^d  Mr.  Marbiiry 
visited  us  on  February  4.  IMS,  that  we  were 
able  to  have  a  representatiyi  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  visit  our  jB^eration  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  facts  related  to  our  request. 

REASON   FOR  ADOmONAL   LABOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Generally  speaking,  the  older  sugar  mills  in 
Florida  developed  their  labor  requirements 
based  on  large  plantations  having  regularly 
sized  and  shaped  fields.  The  land  which 
they  produced  their  cane  on  was  close  to 
Lake  Okeechobee  and  is  noted  for  its  higher 
yields  of  heavier  cane. 

The  newer  sugar  organizations,  from  past 
experience,  have  not  been  able  to  supply  their 
mill  with  cane  with  the  number  of  workers 
certified  by  use  of  the  old  formula.  This  Is 
caused  by  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  density  of  the  sugar  cane  grown  on 
the  land  farther  away  from  the  lake  is  less. 
Thus  a  cutter  on  outside  land  handling  equal 
volume  of  cane  to  a  cutter  on  the  close-In 
land  produces  less  weight. 

2.  Ovir  fields  are  scattered  all  over  west- 
ern Palm  Beach  County.  They  are  of  vary- 
ing shapes  and  sizes.  The  row  lengths  vary. 
Because  of  this,  the  worker  Is  slower  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  the  basis  of  pay  of  the  task. 
In  some  cases  this  results  in  less  production. 

3.  Our  yields  of  sugarcane  per  acre  gener- 
ally run  less  than  the  older  companies.  As 
yield  per  acre  Is  reduced  the  production  per 
worker  is  reduced. 

4.  We  have  53  different  growers.  The  cul- 
tural practices  of  these  growers  vary.  Dif- 
ference in  field  layout,  cultivation,  and 
drainage  produces  different  conditions  which 
sometimes  adversely  affect  cutters'  produc- 
tivity, such  as  excessive  weeds  due  to  poor 
ciiltlvatlon. 

We  feel  that  the  above  physical  and  psycho- 
logical reasons  are  sufficient  to  convince  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  the  basis  for 
certification  should  be  based  on  our  ex- 
perieiT^e^rather  than  an  old  formula  that 
suited  the  needs  of  companies  having  alto- 
gether different  conditions. 

The  use  of  domestic  workers  has  proven  to 
be  completely  unsatisfactory.  Many  years 
of  positive  recruitment  by  U.S.  Sugar  Corp. 
and  our  3  years'  experience  has  proven  totally 
unsuccessful  to  get  even  one  domestic  worker 
to  continue  to  harvest  sugarcane.  The 
Bureau  of  Employment  has  recognized  this 
fact.  Enclosed  is  a  summary  of  ovir  most 
recent  experience  with  the  use  of  domestics. 
The  so-called  crash  recruitment  teams  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  not  supplied 
MS  with  one  canecutter  to  date  even  though 
we  have  had  a  request  since  November  of 
1964. 

Since  domestic  workers  will  not  harvest 
sugarcane  even  though  we  have  Jobs  avail- 
able at  all  times,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Imported  labor  replaces  a  domestic  worker's 
Job. 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that  we 
do  not  desire  to  have  any  more  canecutters 
than  are  necessary  to  run  our  mills  to  ca- 
pacity. It  would  be  unsound  for  us  to  have 
the  additional  expenses  of  housing  and  Car- 


ing for  additional  workers  not  required  to 
run  these  mills  to  capacity. 

Minimum  wage  is  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  $1.15  which  Is  over  20  per- 
cent higher  than  the  minimum  wage  In 
1962-63  crop.  Average  earnings  of  workers 
are  over  $1.35  per  hour  because  of  the  piece- 
work basis  that  is  used  to  compensate  work- 
ers. Workers  also  receive  free  housing,  three 
hot  meals  per  day  at  cost,  and  workmen's 
compensation  Insurance.  These  wages  and 
working  conditions  are  higher  than  any  other 
agriculture  wage  in  the  area. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  merely 
to  epitomize  the  report,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  insisted  that  there  must  be  people 
in  the  United  States  who  could  cut  cane. 
So  he  proceeded  to  insist  upon  the  grow- 
ers bringing  in  canecutters.  The  re- 
port shows  that  74  were  brought  In, 
mostly  from  Louisiana,  the  others  from 
Alabama,  to  cut  the  cane.  In  brief,  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  and  had  looked  at 
the  cane,  the  whole  group  declined  to 
work.  They  said  they  had  been  em- 
ployed on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  do  the  kind  of  work  that  Is  done 
in  Louisiana,  where  the  workers  follow 
mechanical  canecutters.  They  collect 
the  stalks,  strip  them,  and  stack  them. 
Secretary  Wirtz  had  two  of  his  em- 
ployees in  Florida  to  help  those  74  per- 
sons. A  long  conference  was  held  be- 
tween the  two  employees  of  the  employ- 
ment agency  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  local  employers,  and  the  74  workers. 
Thirty-three  of  them  went  into  the 
fields:  the  rest  of  them  never  did.  On 
the  second  day,  seven  were  in  the  field; 
and  from  the  letter,  which  will  speak  for 
itself,  only  four  are  in  the  field  now. 

The  amount  of  their  earnings  on  a 
piecework  basis,  which  is  the  basis  on 
which  all  cutters  from  offshore  work — 
and  they  all  make  more  than  the  $1.15 
an  hour  minimum  wage — was  so  small 
as  to  cost  the  employer  every  day  a  siz- 
able amount  to  meet  the  minimum  wage 
requirements  of  the  Secretary's  regula- 
tion. 

The  letter  shows  the  total  loss  up  to 
the  date  of  the  letter— February  13— sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  importation  of 
the  74  workers.  Only  four  of  them  were 
still  working,  and  they  were  not  earning 
their  salt.  To  the  contrary,  the  figures, 
speaking  for  themselves,  show  a  large 
loss  to  the  Sugar  Cane  Growers  Coopera- 
tive as  a  result  of  the  experiment. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  about  this  problem.  He  admits 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  cutters 
up  to  now,  although  I  think  he  still  hopes 
to  obtain  them.  But  as  yet  he  has  not 
certified  a  single  person  to  us.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ones  who  are  there.  More 
than  9.000  are  there,  divided  between 
some  of  the  old  firms  that  have  large 
contiguous  plantings  on  what  we  call 
custard  apple  land,  our  best  land,  and 
a  smaller  number  made  available  to  the 
younger  producers  of  sugarcane,  who 
have  their  acreage  distributed  in  many 
places. 

Fifty-five  growers  are  in  the  coopera- 
tive represented  by  Mr.  Wedgewood. 
Their  fields  are  small  and  of  varying 
shapes.  It  is  necessary  to  take  the  cut- 
ters around  from  one  field  to  another. 


In  addition,  most  of  the  fields  are 
planted  on  lands  other  than  the  custard 
apple  lands,  lands  which  all  people  who 
know  anything  about  the  Glades  area 
know  are  the  most  productive  when  It 
comes  to  producing  sugar  content  in  the 
cane. 

The  Secretary  has  been  unwilling  to 
recognize  that  more  cutters  are  needed 
to  supply  the  mills  in  the  case  of  the 
plantings  on  inferior  land  and  in  smaller 
fields,  and  that  none  of  the  other,  young 
mills  are  operating  at  capacity,  merely 
because  the  Secretary  will  not  certify  the 
additional  number  of  workers  requested, 
which  is  540. 

Finally,  he  has  traded  that  number 
down  to  300,  although  300  will  not  do  the 
job.  Although  he  has  said  he  will  trans- 
fer 300  citrus  pickers,  he  has  not  pro- 
vided any  down  to  this  date. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  happened?  I 
have  already  placed  in  the  Record  the 
report  on  the  freeze  which  killed  the 
buds.  The  cane  will  not  grow  any  more 
after  the  buds  have  been  killed.  It  be- 
gins to  sour  when  the  warm  weather 
comes.  In  typical  winter  fashion,  Flor- 
ida has  been  having  more  warm  weather, 
with  temperatures  of  85,  87,  or  88  every 
day.  In  such  warm  weather,  the  souring 
process  sets  in.  Thus  the  amount  of 
sugar  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  cane 
is  reduced.  But  every  day,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Is  refusing  to  certify  the 
additional  cutters,  to  whom  we  must  look 
if  the  newer  group  in  the  sugarcane  in- 
dustry is  to  have  a  chance  to  catch  up 
with  the  cutting  of  cane. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  could 
be  less  considerate  and  more  highly  im- 
practical than  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained  in  this  particular  situation.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  carefully  read 
the  record  of  this  lamentable  experi- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
his  effort  to  find  74  of  the  540  workers 
who  were  requested,  additional  canecut- 
ters who  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a 
hopeful  group.  Instead,  they  returned 
to  their  homes  at  great  expense  to  the 
small  cooperative  that  was  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
wishes  to  enter  Into  the  discussion.  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida.  While  I  do  not  share  fully  his 
point  of  view  In  respect  to  the  crisis,  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  availabil- 
ity of  this  type  of  labor  is  extremely  im- 
portant in  the  harvesting  of  many  of  the 
field  crops  in  Michigan. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  may  remem- 
ber those  years,  so  interesting  and  edu- 
cational to  me,  when  I  was  with  him 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
we  wrestled  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  was  a  valuable  member  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  kind. 

I  know  from  that  experience,  and  from 
a  more  recently  voiced  concern  from 
growers  In  Michigan  that  there  Is  ap- 
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prehension  that  In  the  harvesting,  par- 
ticularly of  pickles,  and  also  of  fruits, 
sugarbeets,  and  beans,  our  growers  may 
be  in  gi-eat  difficulty. 

I  wish  only  to  express  the  belief  and 
the  hope  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  cooperate  most  closely  with  Michi- 
gan growers  in  actively  searching  the 
U.S.  labor  market.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  this  can  resolve  the  summer  har- 
vest problem  so  far  as  Michigan  is  con- 
cerned. If  it  does  not,  I  would  expect 
that  the  Department  would  know  in  time 
sulficient  to  permit  applications  to  be 
processed  under  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  immigration  law.  Public  Law  414,  In 
order  tliat  specific  workers  for  specific 
jobs  may  be  brought  into  the  country.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  possible,  the  very 
closest  possible  cooperation  is  required 
between  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  growers.  I  believe  that  this  Is  what 
Is  called  for  in  terms  of  this  summer's 
farm  labor  needs  in  Michigan. 

I  have  been  advised  In  recent  days  that 
there  Is  very  deep  concern  that  the  termi- 
nation of  the  program  will  leave  uiunet 
some  needs  In  Michigan. 

Several  years  ago  when  the  question 
arose  as  to  the  extension  of  the  program, 
I  voted  to  extend  It,  but  I  made  clear  then 
that  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  would  sup- 
port the  measure.  I  had  the  feeling — I 
had  it  then,  and  I  have  it  now — that  im- 
less  we  have  a  year's  experience  when,  in 
fact,  growers  are  required  actively,  In  co- 
operation with  the  department,  to  seek 
U.S.  labor  and  fall  to  avail  themselves 
under  Public  Law  414,  we  shall  never 
know  whether  In  truth  we  can  operate 
our  agricultural  economy  without  the 
braceros. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
has  made  a  very  Important  contribution 
and  advanced  the  interest  of  growers  all 
over  the  country  in  voicing  his  concern 
today.  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
very  helpful  comment. 

I  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
attitude  of  organized  labor.  I  have 
found  that  organized  labor  is  not  united 
on  this  matter.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  California  would  be  able 
to  show  that  one  important  segment  of 
labor  In  that  State  strongly  supported 
the  request  of  growers  for  supplemental 
labor  there. 

I  know  that  the  labor  groups  that  work 
in  the  pr^essing  business  as  it  pertains 
to  vegetabi^and  dates,  and.  In  our  State, 
the  citrus  ^dustry,  are  directly  con- 
cerned. If  less  field  crops  are  harvested, 
their  work  fails  to  exist.  I  know  that 
those  workers  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry are  deeply  involved. 

I  was  glad  to  find  an  expression  from 
Mr.  George  Meany  which,  while  it  was 
on  April  24,  1962.  I  think  is  still  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  entire  field. 
This  memorandvun  was  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  President 
George  Meany,  of  ithe  AFL-CIO,  on 
April  24, 1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire memorandum  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The    British    West    Indies    Agricxii.txthal 

Labor  Program 
(Submitted   to  the   Secretary   of  Labor   by 
President  George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO) 
It  is  estimated  that  over  330,000  foreign 
worlters  are  employed  In  the  United  States 
each  year  as  supplementary  labor  In  areas 
where   the   U.S.   Department   of   Labor   has 
certified  a  shortage  of  domestic  workers.    The 
average  number  of  British  West  Indies  work- 
ers employed  during  each  month  of  1962  was 
6,978  with  a  high  of  10,267  on  December  31 
and  a  low  of  2,917  on  July  31.    These  workers 
earned  gross  wages  of  $14,694,522  and  of  this 
$2,137,219  was  transmitted  to  the  West  Indies 
for   the   savings  accounts  operated   by   the 
Governments    on    behalf    of    the    workers. 
Analysis  of  the  foreign  exchange  transactions 
of    the   various    banks    shows    that   similar 
amounts  were  sent  by  the  workers  as  direct 
remittances  to  their  families  or  to  their  com- 
mercial bank  accounts. 

These  earnings  show  that  the  United  States 
is  making  a  substantial  aid  contribution  to 
the  West  Indies  at  no  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  at  no  loss  of  self-respect  to  the 
West  Indians,  but  merely  as  a  fair  retvirn 
for  a  fair  day's  work  on  the  part  of  law  abid- 
ing and  ambitious  West  Indian  workers. 

The  gainful  employment  of  West  Indian 
workers  on  American  farms  constitutes  a 
substantial  relief  to  the  serious  West  Indian 
unemployment  problem  where,  for  example, 
in  Jamaica  the  rate  Is  as  high  as  18  percent. 

About  95  percent  of  the  foreign  national 
agriculti^»«l  workers  in  the  United  States  are 
Mexicans,  whose  programs  are  administered 
by  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  vmder  Public  Law  78,  which  was 
recently  extended  by  Congress  for  2  years 
ending  December  31,  1962.  The  other  work- 
ers are  admitted  under  the  provision  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act,  Public  Law  414,  and 
these  programs  are  administered  without  ex- 
pense to  the  U.S.  Government;  in  the  case 
of  the  British  West  Indies  a  contract  and 
work  conditions  are  negotiated  each  year  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  West  Indies  gov- 
ernments and  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

In  February  1962  the  Department  of  Labor 
issued  a  bulletin  concerning  the  entry  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  into  this  coim- 
try.  This  bulletin  states  that  Mexican  work- 
ers should  not  remain  In  the  United  States 
for  a  period  exceeding  9  months  and  that 
the  majority  of  Mexican  workers  must  return 
after  working  6  months. 

Although  arrangements  for  Mexican  work- 
ers under  Public  Law  78  has  no  bearing  on 
the  British  West  Indies  program,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  applied  the  restriction 
against  farm  machine  operation  by  ^exican 
nationals  to  the  British  West  Indies  and  has 
been  endorsing  certifications  to  this  effect.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  Secretary  l4  likely 
to  apply  the  9-month  limitation  ^o  the 
British  West  Indies.  This  would  destroy  con- 
tinuity of  employment  and  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  recruit  men  for  the  Mldwgst  and 
Northern  States  for  a  short  season  if  these 
workers  knew  they  would  have  tp  iret\irn 
home  at  the  end  of  that  season.  Itj  would 
also  make  It  Impossible  to  transfer  ■porkers 
from  Florida  to  the  Northern  Statesj  This 
would  be  a  considerable  hardsmp  to 
the  economy  of  the  West  Indies,  partibularly 
Jamaica  which  supplies  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  British  West  Indies  work^s 

The  workers  of  the  British  West 
the  United  States  typically  work  In 
from  late  spring  or  early  summer, 
then    transferred    to    Connecticut    a 
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Midwestern    States   of    Wisconsin.    I<idlana, 


Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  When  the  sximmer 
harvest  has  been  completed  they  are  trans- 
ferred back  to  Florida. 

Through  such  transfer  operations  it  was 
possible,  up  to  1957,  to  obtain  continuous 
employment  for  fairly  large  groups  of  men. 
However,  during  1958  mechanization  of  the 
pea  and  corn  harvests  in  the  Midwest  had 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  there  was  a 
considerable  reduction  In  the  number  of 
workers  transferred  to  that  area,  and  that 
number  has  been  further  reduced  each  year 
since  for  the  same  reason.  It  Is  still  possi- 
ble, however,  to  send  workers  to  Connecticut 
for  tobacco  during  AprU  and  May;  to  send 
a  few  hundred  men  to  the  Midwest  In  June; 
to  recruit  more  men  for  the  September  ap- 
ple harvest  in  New  York;  the  tomato  harvest 
in  Indiana  in  late  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber; and  to  the  fruit  harvest  In  Michigan 
during  early  September.  These  workers  are 
transferred,  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  pe- 
riod, back  to  Florida.  y 

It  is  well  known  that  the  standards  of  the 
British  -West  Indies  program  Improve  the  lot 
of  domestic  workers  in  regard  to  housing, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  racial  matters. 
The  British  West  Indies  Central  Labor  Of- 
fice maintains  a  ratio  of  1  liaison  officer  to 
900  workers.  These  officers  are  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  terms  of  employment  are 
satisfactory,  that  the  contractual  obligations 
are  honored  both  by  the  employers  and  by 
workers. 

The  large  camps  In  Florida  In  which  West 
Indian  workers  are  housed  provide  Infirma- 
ries,  and  It  Is  Interesting   that,  while  the 
U.S.  Government  Is  now  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  group  Insurance  p>ollcy  to  protect 
domestic  migrant  workers  against  accidents 
or  sicknesses  which  are  nonoccupational,  the 
British  West  Indies  program  provided  such 
protection  for  West  Indian  workers  as  far 
back  as  1948.    This  policy  Incidentally,  pro- 
vides better  medical,  hosplt&l,  and  financial 
benefits  to  the  workers  than  are  proposed  In 
the  U.S.  Government  schemes.     Full  work- 
men's compensation  protection  In  accordance 
with  that  given  to  Industrial  workers  Is  re- 
quired for  all  British  West  Indies  workers 
and  no  employment  Is  approved  unless  there 
Is  such  protection.    This  requirement  pro- 
tects  American   workers   employed   by   the 
same  farmers  as  West  Indians,  because  the 
domestics  receive  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion  benefits.     Here   again    the   workmen's 
compensation  provision  provides  more  bene- 
fits for  the  British  West  Indies  workers  than 
are  required   by   law  for  Mexican   national 
workers,  despite  the  treaty  between  the  two 
governments  concerned. 

The  racial  problem  In  many  areas  has 
been  eased  by  the  presence  of  British  West 
Indians.  For  example,  a  director  of  labor 
In  one  of  the  Southern  States  commented 
publicly,  at  a  1958  National  Farm  Labor  Con- 
ference, that  when  British  West  Indians 
worked  in  a  neighborhood  it  became  easier 
for  American  Negroes  to  enter  that  neighbor- 
hood and  obtain  gainful  employment. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  authority 
to  make  exemptions  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies program.  The  AFL-CIO  urges  that  he 
allow  British  West  Indies  workers  to  remain, 
as  at  present,  on  a  year-round  basis.  The 
Department  of  Labor,  through  local.  State, 
and  regional  employment  services,  has  to  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  domestic 
workers  before  they  will  certify  the  need  for 
foreign  labor.  If  this  shortage  Is  so  certified, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  In  allowing 
British  West  Indians  to  remain  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  either  with  one  employer  or  with 
more  than  one  employer  on  transfers. 

The  Government  of  Jamaica  would  not  be 
opposed  to  a  treaty  similar  to  that  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  It  is  be- 
lieved that  most  of  the  American  employers 
would  not  be  opposed  to  such  action. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out trying  to  readextensivcly  from  the 
document,  I  shall  read  a  few  of  the  com- 
ments.   One  statement  reads  as  follows: 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  standards  of  the 
British  West  Indies  program  Improve  the  lot 
of  domestic  workers  In  regard  to  housing, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  racial  matters. 

Their  coming  does  not  adversely  affect 
domestic  workers.  But  Mr.  Meany  said 
that  it  improves  their  lot.  He  then  con- 
tinued as  follows : 

The  British  West  Indies  Central  Labor  Of- 
fice maintains  a  ratio  of  1  liaison  ofBcer  to 
900  workers. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  is  the  number. 
But  I  do  know  that  they  have  inspectors 
who  check  on  the  kind  of  housing,  food, 
and  medical  attention  that  the  workers 
from  the  various  British  areas  in  the 
West  Indies  are  receiving.  If  those  serv- 
ices do  not  come  up  to  the  standards 
which  they  think  are  proper,  they  say 
so.  And  they  have  on  occasion  insisted 
that  their  men  go  back" home. 
Mr.  Meany  continued  as  follows: 
These  officers  are  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  terms  of  employment  are  satisfac- 
tory, that  the  contractual  obligations  are 
honored  both  by  the  employers  and  by  work- 
ers. 

So  stated  Mr.  Meany  at  that  time. 
There  are  other  parts  of  the  statement 
that  are  completely  in  line  with  the  sit- 
uation at  this  time. 
Mr.  Meany  went  on  to  say: 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  authority 
to  make  exemptions  in  the  British  West 
Indies  program.  The  APL-CIO  urged  at 
that  time  that  he  allow  the  British  West 
Ingles  workers  to  remain  on  a  year-round 
basis. 

We  are  not  asking  for  them  to  remain 
on  a  year-round  basis.  We  are  asking 
that  they  remain  only  until  they  per- 
form the  job  they  are  brought  in  for. 
The  120  days  that  is  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  not  enough  time. 
In  some  industries  it  is  enough.  In  the 
citrus  and  cane  industries,  it  is  not 
enough  time.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
other  industries  up  and  down  the  sea- 
board in  which  the  120  days  allowed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  own  arbi- 
trary grace  is  not  sufficient  time. 
Mr.  Meany  went  on  further  to  say: 
The  Department  of  Labor,  through  local. 
State,  and  regional  employment  services,  has 
to  be  satisfied  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
domestic  workers  before  they  will  certify  the 
need  for  foreign  labor. 

That  has  been  the  requirement  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  this  program 
nearly  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Meany  stated  further: 

If  this  shortage  Is  so  certified,  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  allowing  British  West 
Indians  to  remain  on  a  year-round  basis, 
either  with  one  employer  or  wlWi  more  than 
one  employer  on  transfers. 

This  statement  will  show  very  clearly 
that  as  late  as  April  24,  1962 — and  I 
would  not  attempt  to  quote  Mr.  Meany 
as  of  the  present  moment — he  was 
placing  the  AFL-CIO  squarely  on  record 
in  support  of  the  British  West  Indies  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  program  under  Pub- 
lic Law  414,  under  which  needed  and  re- 


quired skilled  laborers  are  brought  in 
from  the  British  West  Indies. 

Mr.  President,  in  completing  my  re- 
marks I  should  like  to  say  that  one  field 
of  our  labor  difficulties  in  Florida  has 
not  been  emphasized  as  much  as  it 
should  be.  That  is  the  field  which  has  to 
do  with  vegetables.  It  will  be  a  disaster 
very  shortly.  It  could  be  a  bigger  dis- 
aster than  any  of  the  others.  The  total 
number  of  laborers  needed  in  that  field 
is  very  great.  The  same  thing  appllesio 
the  field  of  subtropical  fruits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Kendall,  one  of  the  big 
producers  of  tropical  fruits,  to  Mr.  Joffre 
David,  the  head  of  the  Florida  Fruit  & 
Vegetable  Association,  under  date  of 
January  22, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

South   Florida    Growers  * 

Association,  Inj?  . 
Goulds,  Fla..  January  22^1965. 
Mr.  Joffre  David, 

Florida  Fruit  <t  Vegetable  Association. 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Dear  Joffre:  In  my  telegram  to  Senator 
Holland  last  week.  I  mentioned  that  we  had 
sustained  losses  the  past  2  years  as  a  result 
of  the  Labor  Department  continuing  to  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  foreign  workers 
available  to  the  tropical  fruit  Industry.  Evi- 
dently the  Secretary  of  Labor's  Office  took 
sharp  Issue  with  this  statement  since  a  Mr. 
Kaneb  of  the  Secretary's  Office  called  me  on 
the  telephone  on  Tuesday.  January  19.  ask- 
ing me  In  detail  about  these  losses. 

I  pointed  out  that  not  only  had  we  been 
unable  to  harvest  all  of  our  crops  of  limes 
during  the  past  2  years  but  that  because  we 
were  short  of  labor  we  were  not  able  to  keep 
the  crops  picked  sufficiently  so  that  they 
could  be  sold  In  the  fresh  fruit  market  and 
as  a  result  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  had 
to  be  sold  at  salvage  prices  to  processors 
which  meant  a  large  loss  to  these  Ume  grow- 
ers. I  tried  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Kaneb  that 
what  we  needed  was  a  small  group  of  willing 
and  dependable  offshore  workers  who  were 
accustomed  to  working  In  this  climate  and 
xmder  the  conditions  prevailing  in  our  South 
Dade  tropical  fruit  groves. 

The  next  day,  January  20.  the  USES  of- 
fice called  us  saying  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Office  had  asked  them  to  check  on 
the  number  of  foreign  workers  employed  by 
us  this  year  and  last  and  also  the  number  of 
domestic  workers  employed  by  us  this  year 
and  last.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Marbury  has 
criticized  us  because  we  were  unable  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  domestic  workers  In 
our  tropical  fruit  industry.  We  have  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  obtain  all  the  domestics 
we  could  get  to  work  In  our  groves  at  this 
time  and.  frankly,  the  record  shows  that  we 
have  more  domestic  workers  right  now  than 
we  had  last  year  at  this  time  but  not  enough 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  for- 
eign workers  we  had  last  year  and  those  we 
are  reduced  to  at  the  present  time. 

Furthermore,  it  is  cruel  for  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  Office  to  just  count  heads  In 
either  ascertaining  the  number  of  people 
employed  or  In  the  amount  of  work  being 
done  in  our  groves.  Practically  all  of  the 
domestic  labor  we  have  hired  recently  will 
not  do  Ume  picking.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  hourly  rate  or  piece  rate  but  rather  the 
inability  or  unwiUingnesa  to  work  on  the 
same  basis  with  comparable  offshore  laborers 
who  are  picking  from  50  to  60  poxea  of  limes 
a  day  (7-8  hours)  at  25  cents  per  box.  We 
have   very  few   domestic   workers   who  will 


even  average  20  to  25  boxes  per  day  right  la 
the  same  groves  under  the  same  conditions. 
They  have  been  working  on  an  hourly  basis 
doing  some  of  our  other  work  such  as  Irrigat- 
ing, fertilizing,  hoeing,  vining,  and  cleaning 
up  groves.  As  you  can  well  understand.  It 
Is  very  difficult  to  judge  the  output  of  do- 
mestic versus  foreign  workers  on  this  kind 
of  work  except  from  actual  observation  of 
what  Is  being  done  on  the  scene. 

Our  greatest  problem  with  the  domestic 
workers  at  the  present  time  Is  that  these  are 
practically  all  temporary  people.  They  are 
either  down  here  from  the  North  to  escape 
the  cold  weather  or  are  working  for  us  on  a 
dally  basis  until  they  can  get  into  the  to- 
mato or  bean  harvest  work,  or  In  the  pack- 
inghouses or  processing  plants.  It  just  seems 
that  the  work  in  our  Ume  groves  is  not  at- 
tractive enough  to  keep  these  people  regu- 
larly with  us  regardless  of  wages,  hours,  or 
other  conditions  which  we  have  to  offer. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  quite  a  large 
crop  of  limes  to  be  harvested  during  the  next 
several  weeks.  Our  recent  cold  spell  hurt 
some  of  the  very  small  limes  which  we  would 
be  picking  in  April  and  early  May  but  even 
so.  we  win  probably  have  a  much  heavier 
crop  of  limes  right  through  the  next  3 
months  than  we  did  last  year.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  need  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  Office  to  extend  the  certification 
for  the  tropical  frutlrindustry  until  April  1 
at  which  time  the  new  criteria  go  Into  effect. 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  point  out 
these  needs  of  the  tropical  fruit  Industry 
to  the  proper  people  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  many  times,  a 
small  corps  of  100  to  150  workers  enables  us 
to  keep  our  groves  in  condition  so  that  we 
can  produce  crops  which  offer  employment 
to  close  to  2.000  people  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Without  this  small  dependable  group  I  fear 
that  our  industry  Is  going  to  be  seriously 
crippled  in  the  months  ahead. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Harold  E.  Kendall. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  informa- 
tion from  Dixon  Farms,  as  to  tlie  loss  of 
their  strawberry  crop,  which  appears  at 
page  322  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lantana,  Fla., 
January  15, 1965. 
Senator  Spessard  Holland. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Withdrawal  of  critically  limited  foreign 
labor  force  from  our  farms  would  drastically 
Increase  production  costs  and  very  possibly 
cause  a  substantial  crop  loss.  Foreign  labor 
presently  achieving  over  three  times  the  dally 
production  of  highest  producing  day  haul 
domestic  crew  In  our  strawberry  operation, 
as  of  this  date.  The  unreasonable  and  ar- 
bitrary Increases  in  labor  costs  created  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  so-called  new 
criteria  for  foreign  labor  users  will  further 
increase  these  costs  an  estimated  30  to  35 
percent  or  more.  Obviously  these  unparal- 
leled Increases  must  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, thereby  accelerating  present  infla- 
tionary trends.  Many  Florida  farmers  are 
forced  to  seriously  consider  substantial  re- 
ductions In  acreage  and  even  possible  aban- 
donment. New  regulations  together  with 
new  adverse  effect  rate  increase  effective 
April  1  will  increase  our  production  costs, 
already  at  an  unprecedented  alltlme  high  by 
several  thousand  dollars  per  day.  Constant 
fluctuation  in  the  personnel  of  day  haul  crews 
reporting  to  our  fields  with  Inexperienced 
and   untrained  workers  through  the  Labor 
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Deoartment's  crash  recrdtiment  program 
further  frustrate  our  efforts  to  achieve  effl- 
St  production.  We  join  with  all  Florida 
fruit  and  vegetable  producers  in  urging  your 
valued  assistance  in  combating  the  grave  and 
untimely  decree  of  the  Labor  Secretary. 

Dixon  Farms, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  RecoBD  the  status  re- 
port on  Florida  vegetable  crops,  dated 
February  12.  1965,  and  submitted  by  Mr. 
W  H  Anderson,  the  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Association.  .        .,  _* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Florida  Vegetablb  Crops 
Freezing  temperatures  in  January  averted 
labor  shortages  that  threatened  to  become 
acute  In  most  active  vegetable  areas.    How- 
ever   very  little  damage  took  place  In   the 
BUk'ed  and  vine-ripened  tomato  Industry  and 
the  strawberry  Industry  along  the  lower  east 
coast    and    these    two    crops    require    vast 
amounts  of  hand  labor.     The  peak  of  vege- 
Uble  operations  is  yet  in  front  of  us  due  to 
retarded  growing  condltloos  and  replanting 
that  followed  the  January  freeze.    A  critical 
situation  Is  in  prospect  llf  additional  labor 
Is  not  available  to  the  tomato  and  straw- 
berry industries  within  tfae  next  few  weeks. 
An  even  more  acute  threat  faces  the  entire 
vegetable  Industry  at  the  end  of  April  when 
lower  east  coast  and  Lake  Okeechobee  farm- 
ing operations  will  be  at  their  highest  point 
and  the  120-day  limitation  upon  the  use  of 
supplemental    foreign    workers    wUl    expire 
under  the  present  policies  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  i  ^  , 

The  Florida  celery  industry  has  nearly 
5  000  acres  of  celery  to  be  harvested  and 
approximately  one-third  of  this  wlU  have 
to  be  harvested  after  the  120-day  time  re- 
striction on  foreign  workers  expires  and  this 
crop  has  historically  depended  upon  foreign 
workers  to  cut  celery  by  hand. 

A  total  of  49,470  acreS  of  tomatoes  have 
been  planted  In  Florida  this  season  and  less 
than  half  of  this  has  been  harvested.    The 
fruit   has    set   on   only    4,510    acres   of    the 
acreage   remaining    to   be   harvested   which 
means  that  a  very  substantial  portion  will 
have   to  be   harvested  after   the   expiration 
of  the  120-dav  limitation.    It  should  be  noted 
that  Florida's  tomato  acreage  this  season  is 
7,000  acres  larger  than  a  year  ago.    It  should 
also  be  noted  that  our  tomato  industry  has 
had  to  face  strongly  increased  competition 
from  Mexico  which  has  put  nearly  20  percent 
more  carloads  of  tomatoes  on  the  U.S.  market 
since  December  12  than  It  did  a  year  ago 
during  this  same  period. 

Florida's  growing  reputation  is  an  excel- 
lent producer  of  sweet  corn  and  resultant 
market  expansion  encouraged  the  sweet  corn 
industry  to  plant  a  totaj  of  30.865  acres  this 
season  as  compared  to  21.660  acres  through 
February  6  a  year  ago.     WhUe  3,500  acres  of 
sweet  corn  were  kUled  by  the  freeze  of  Janu- 
ary 17-18.  most  of  this  acreage  has  already 
been  replanted  and  it  is  anticipated  that  an 
additional  18,905  acres  of  sweet  corn  will  be 
planted  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 
This  vsrill  give  Florida  30  percent  more  sweet 
corn  acreage  than  during  the  1963-64  season 
and  as  of  February  11. 1965.  the  Florida  Sweet 
Corn    Advisory    Committee    estimated    that 
5,300,000  crates  remain  to  be  marketed  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season.    This  crop 
cannot  be  successfully  harvested  without  the 
use   of   supplemental    foreign   labor   as   not 
enough  domestic  workers  are  willing  or  able 
to   withstand    the   high    temperatures    and 
muck  BoU  environment;  which  is  character- 


istic In  the  Everglades  area  where  this  crop 
is  concentrated.  Obviously,  the  120-day  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  supplemental  foreign 
workers  wUl  jeopardize  much  of  this  crop. 

A  total  of  3.500  acres  of  strawberries  wUl 
be  harvested  in  Florida  this  season— if  ade- 
quate labor  is  available.     This  Is  700  acres 
more  than  were  planted  last  year.     A  total 
of  1  930  acres  of  strawberries  are  located  In 
the   lower   east    coast   area   and   strawberry 
growers   in  this   area  have   historically   de- 
pended  heavUy  upon  supplemental   foreign 
workers.     Resistance  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  to  authorize  an  adequate 
number  of  foreign  workers  for  this  Industry 
has  caused  substantial  losses  in  past  years 
and  delays  In  authorizing  a  limited  number 
of  workers  thus  far  this  season  were  respon- 
sible for  growers  being  unable  to  lay  poly- 
ethylene weed  control  covers  over  the  plants 
until  after  blooms  appeared.    This  necessary 
abuse  of  the  blooming  plants— necessary  to 
avoid  the  need  for  even  more  labor  to  con- 
trol weeds— resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  first 
two  pickings  this  season.     This  crop  requires 
labor  that  remains  on  the  job  and  becomes 
experienced  in  picking  only  those  berries  that 
are  prime  and  ready  for  market.    Plants  must 
also  be  protected.     Attempts  by  growers  to 
use  day-haul  crews  have  been  very  costly  as 
these  workers  report  for  work  only  on  those 
days  when   work   is    not  available   In  their 
local  areas.    They  therefore  do  not  gain  ex- 
perience nor  do  they  feel  any  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  grower  to  pick  prime 
berries  and  prot4lt  the  plants.    Local  work- 
ers   on  the  other  hand,  very  willingly  work 
in  the  strawberry  industry  because  of  the 
exceUent     earnings     opportunities.       There 
simply  are  not  enough  of  these  workers  to  do 
the  job     The  strawberry  Indvistry  wUl  have 
to  have  additional  labor  within  the  next  few 
weeks  to  avoid  crop  losses.    It  will  also  have 
to  have  supplemental  foreign  labor  after  ex- 
piration of  the  120-day  limitation  on  foreign 
workers  to  avoid  substantial  crop  losses  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season. 


Florida  Tropical  FRurr  Industry 
The  Florida  tropical  fruit  Industry  a  few 
years  ago  customarily  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  several  hundred  supplemental  for- 
eign workers  to  harvest  limes,  avocados,  and 
mangoes.     In  recent  years,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  become  increasingly  restrictive 
in  permitting  the  use  of  supplemental  for- 
eign workers  in  this  activity  although  the 
number  of  domestic  workers  wUllng  and  able 
to  perform  this  work  is  inadequate.     During 
the  last  2  or  3  years  this  industry  has  only 
been  allowed  to  use  approximately  150  for- 
eign workers  at  the  height  of  the  season. 
During  the  current  season,  growers  in  this 
industry  were  limited  to  a  total  of  100  and 
they   were   directed   to  release   all  of   these 
workers  by  December  31,  1964.  even  thx^ugh 
the  crop  was  not  harvested.    Repeated  ap- 
peals  to   increase    the   number   of   workers 
available  so  as  to  enable  completion  of  har- 
vest by  December  31  were  denied,  untU  Sec- 
retary Wlrtz  personally  authorized  the  ex- 
tension of  stay  for  60  of  the  workers  assigned 
to  this  industry  through  the  period  of  har- 
vest    However,  when  this  authorization  was 
translated  into   operational   terms,   growers 
were  informed   that  the   extension  of  stay 
was  limited  to  January  31.    Accordingly,  no 
foreign  workers  remain  in  this  industry  at 
this  time  and  growers  are  shorthanded  with 
respect  to  workers  for  grove  caretaking  oper- 
ations even  though  harvest  operations  are 
limited. 

According  to  Secretary  Wlrtz'  new  regu- 
lations, these  growers  have  already  utilized 
30  days  of  the  120-day  maximum  period  that 
they  will  be  allowed  to  \ise  supplemental 
foreign  workers  during  the  calendar  year 
1965— even  though  these  30  dayd  were  In- 
volved in  the  harvesting  of  last  year's  crop. 


The   industry   customarily   requires    a   very 
substantial  picking  force  from  June  through 
February,   although   harvest   operations  are 
carried  on  almost  continuously  throughout 
the  year  in  one  crop  or  another.    Under  Sec- 
retary  Wlrtz'  current  regulations,   if   these 
growers  are  allowed  to  have  additional  sup- 
plemental    foreign    -workers     beginning    in 
June   they  will  be  forced  to  surrender  all  of 
them'  at  the  end  of  August  and  will  have  no 
labor  force  in  prospect  for  the  4  remaining 
months  of  active  harvest  operations  of  1965. 
This  industry   has  suffered  repeated  set- 
backs from  htirricanes  and  freezes,  but  it  Is 
trying  to  grow  and  expand.     The  1964  avo- 
cado  and   lime   crops   were   the   largest  on 
record,  yet  the  Department  of  Labor  allowed 
them  even  less  labor  than  was  admittedly 
required  for  this  indtistry  in  prior  years. 

These  growers,  who  are  relatively  few  in 
number,  have  maintained  standing  orders 
with  the  Employment  Service  for  domestic 
workers.  They  offer  good  wages  and  housing. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  domestic  workers  pre- 
fer to  work  in  easier  tasks  In  other  crops 
during  the  faU,  winter,  and  spring  months, 
and  they  migrate  to  Jobs  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  States  during  the  summer  under  a 
program  sponsored  and  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

It  Is  apparent  that  these  growers  must  ob- 
tain relief  In  the  form  of  adequate  labor 
supplies,  even  If  this  means  that  supplemen- 
tal foreign  workers  must  be  authorized.  It 
Is  also  apparent  that  the  120-day  limitation 
is  entirely  unrealistic  and  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  nearly  year-round  nature  of 
operations  In  this  Industry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Sam  Miller  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  represents  the  Dixon 
Farms,  and  a  table.  The  Dixon  Farms 
is  a  very  large  and  very  important  pro- 
ducer of  vegetables  and  strawberries. 
This  particular  correspondence  relates 
particularly  to  strawberry  harvesting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  of  Dixon  Fakms.  Inc..  and  Dixon 
Berry  Farms  Before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee ON  Agricttlture  and  Forestry  Regard- 
ing Criteria  for  Certification  of  Suppue- 
mental  Labor.  January  15,  1965 
This  statement  Is  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  permission  granted  by 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender.  chairman  of  the 
committee.    This  statement  Is  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  above-named  parties  and  other 
growers  of  strawberries  and  treUls  tomatoes 
m   the   Palm   Beach    County   area.     Dixon 
Farms  Inc.,  and  Dixon  Berry  Farms  custom- 
arily farm  In  excess   of   300   acres  of  fresh 
strawberries  and  In  excess  of  300  acres  of 
trellis  tomatoes  each  year. 

We  support  the  statements  made  by 
Messrs.  Wedgeworth,  Evans,  Tombrlnk,  and 
Ghlselln  representing  growers  and  associa- 
tions within  the  State  of  Florida.  The  testi- 
mony presented  by  the  California  and  Ari- 
zona citizens  is  also  applicable  to  the  Florida 
problem  in  which  we  operate. 

in  addition  to  the  problems  and  proposed 
solutions  submitted  by  the  above  named 
in  their  statements,  we  desire  to  emphasize 
the  additional  problems  which  strawberry 
and  trellis  tomato  growers  are  encountering. 
This  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  statement. 
These  two  crops  require,  both  during  pre- 
harvest  and  harvest  periods,  additional  skUls 
to  those  of  the  usual  migrant  domestic  agri- 
cultural laborer  or  by  the  average  day  haul 
crews  In  trellis  tomatoes  the  tielng  of  the 
vines  and  pruning  operations  must  be  done 
by    trained   employees   possessing   requisite 
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skills.  In  the  absence  of  such  skills,  the 
vines,  which  at  these  periods  are  tender,  may 
be  badly  damaged  or  effectively  destroyed. 
These  facts  are  well  known  to  the  Labor  and 
Agriculture  Department  representatives  In 
the  Palm  Beach  area.  In  addition  to  the 
skills  required  In  these  preharvesting  oper- 
ations, the  steps  In  production  described 
above  must  be  done  In  timely  manner  and 
unless  they  are  done  at  the  proper  time, 
great  damage  results  to  the  vines  and  crops. 

In  connection  with  the  growing  and  har- 
vesting of  strawberries,  additional  skills  pro- 
vided by  a  stable  labor  supply  are  required 
to  some  extent  In  preharvest  work  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  In  the  harvesting  of 
the  berries.  There  Is  also  an  urgency  In 
accomplishing  certain  phases  of  preharvest 
work  and  an  even  greater  urgency  In  the 
harvesting  processes. 

In  the  preharvest  stages  of  strawberries 
the  time  of  planting  and  the  laying  of  poly- 
ethylene are  demanding  as  to  time  and  In 
the  requirement  of  skill.  Unless  the  poly- 
ethylene Is  put  down  In  timely  manner,  ad- 
ditional weeding  operations  are  necessary 
and  fertilizing  factors  are  thrown  off  bal- 
ance. 

In  the  harvesting  of  strawberries  especial 
skills  are  required  to  prevent  damage  and 
destruction  to  the  vines  and  berries  them- 
selves. The  fact  of  such  damage  has  been 
called  to  the  attention  and  exhibited  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Depeirtment  of  Labor. 


We  are  dedicated  to  the  preferential  usage 
of  domestic  labor;  however,  the  instability 
of  such  labor  makes  necessary  the  avail- 
ability of  supplemental  offshore  labor.  By 
contract,  such  labor  will  stay  through  the 
critical  periods  requiring  availability  and 
skills. 

The  perishable  nature  of  trellis  tomatoes 
and  strawberries  greatly  increase  the  urgency 
of  labor  requirements.  The  cost  of  produc- 
ing these  crops  and  the  requirement  for 
large  niunber  of  man-hours  In  their  produc- 
tion make  It  extremely  hazardous  for  the 
growers  to  undertake  such  crops  without  as- 
surance in  advance  of  adequate  labor  sup- 
plies. These  are  crops  which  will  not  await 
harvesting  after  they  have  reached  optimum 
maturity.  The  high  cost  of  production  of 
these  crops  and  the  great  number  of  man- 
hours  needed  for  their  production  are 
demonstrated  in  the  tables  attached  to  this 
statement.  The  high  risks  involved  in  start- 
ing out  In  the  production  of  these  crops 
with  uncertainty  of  the  necessary  labor  to 
produce  and  harvest  them  will  greatly  affect 
the  willingness  of  ourselves  and  other  grow- 
ers to  undertake  such  production. 

Attached  exhibit  A  is  table  55  of  the 
official  publication  of  the  Florida  Agricultiu-al 
Experiment  Stations.  The  man-hour  re- 
quirements of  the  trellis  tomato  growers  In 
the  West  Palm  Beach  area  are  similar  to 
those  of  Pompano,  which  Is  the  first  Item 
on  page  2  of  this  table.    It  will  be  seen  that 


the  total  man-hours  required  per  acre  in 
trellis  (vine  ripe)  tomatoes  Is  888.1,  which 
Is  more  than  twice  the  man-hour  require- 
ments of  every  other  reported  crop  In  thla 
table.  The  great  nimiber  of  preharvest,  as 
well  as  harvest,  man-hour  requirements  are 
demonstrated  clearly  and  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  much  of  the  preharvest 
labor  requirements  call  for  special  skill. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  man-hour  require- 
ments for  trellis  tomatoes  Is  shown  in  table 
6  of  the  same  publication  and  attached  here- 
to as  exhibit  B. 

Table  7,  which  is  attached  hereto  as  ex- 
hibit C,  shows  the  period  of  time  required 
for  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  trellis 
(vine  ripe  and  staked)  tomatoes.  We  refer 
to  the  column  denominated  "lower  east 
coast."  This  period  extends  from  August  25 
to  May  31  of  the  following  year,  a  period  of 
approximately  9  months,  or  270  days.  Thla 
would  clearly  Illustrate  that  the  120-day  lim- 
itation on  the  use  of  supplemental  labor  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of 
this  crop. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  accede  to  all 
reasonable  criteria  relating  to  the  use  of 
domestic  labor  on  a  preferential  basis  before 
requesting  offshore  labor  of  a  supplemental 
nature.  Then  after  reasonable  investiga- 
tion and  ascertainment  of  the  facts,  the  need 
for  supplemental  offshore  labor  should  be 
recognized  and  supplied  In  timely  manner 
and  in  sufficient  number  to  do  the  Job. 


Exhibit  A 
Table  55. — Summary  of  man-hours  required  per  acre  for  various  crops,  by  areas 


Area  and  crop 


Alachua  County: 

Cucumbers 

■Watermelons 
(Oainesville) 

Dade  County: 

Tomatoes 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Cucumbers 

Cabbage.. 

Squash 

Beans,  pwle— 

Everglades: 

Beans,  snap 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Com,  sweet 

Celery 

Peppers,  green 

Canhage 

Lettuce,  escarole 

Cabbage,  Chinese 

RftfiisliPS -- 

Fort  Pierce:  Tomatoes 

Iininokalee-l.,ee: 

Tomatoes,  ground 

Tomatoes,  staked 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Peppers,  green.. 

Watermelons      (southern 

Florida) , 

Cucumtjcrs..... ... , 

Squash 

Hastings- 
Potatoes,  Irish 

Cabbage - 

Manntee-Ruskin:  Tomatoes, 
staked 


Mar 

-hours  per  acre 

Pre- 

Harvest 

Totlai 

harvest 

27.5 

87.5 

116.7 

13.1 

19.6 

32.7 

M.2 

103.8 

159.3 

21.3 

39.0 

60.9 

20.6 

54.0 

75.2 

48.5 

S3. 5 

103.5 

21.8 

89.9 

112.7 

110.2 

182.8 

293.7 

6.6 

90.4 

104.0 

29.9 

35.8 

65.7 

14.5 

31.0 

45.5 

100.2 

230.0 

330.2 

112.2 

88.8 

201.0 

41.6 

60.0 

101.6 

36.3 

49.1 

85.4 

35.8 

48.9 

84.7 

4.0 

3.6 

7.6 

84.3 

109.0 

197.1 

83.3 

117.9 

202.2 

243.6 

199.8 

445.  4 

36.0 

32.8 

69.6 

126.0 

144.6 

271.5 

90.4 

26.1 

118.1 

74.1 

96.9 

172. 4 

38.0 

95.6 

134.7 

24.3 

32.6 

60.3 

51.7 

66.4 

111.7 

148.4 

170.6 

320.6 

Estimated  yield 


155  bushels. 

4.'0  melons. 

200  crates. 

162.5  hundredweight. 

125  bushels, 

10.25  tons. 

1.50  bushels. 

300  bushels. 

100  bushels. 

150  hundredweight. 

180  crates. 

600  crates. 

300  bushels. 

10  tons. 

100  hundredweight. 

525  crates. 

2  tons. 

200  crates. 

225  crates. 

333  crates. 

175  hundredweight. 

450  bushels. 

625  melons. 
2.50  bushels. 
170  bushels. 

150  hundredweight. 
10  tons. 

300  crates. 


Area  and  crop 


Marion-Sumter: 

Tomatoes,  ground 

Peppers,  green 

Watermelons  (central 

Florida). 
Lettuce 

Oviedo:  Celery 

Plant  City: 

Peppers,  green 

Cabbage 

Squash. 

Eggplant 

Peas,  southern 

Pompano: 

Tomatoes,  vlne-rlpw 
(lower  east  coast). 

Beans,  snap 

Peppers,  green 

Cucumbers... 

Squash 

Eggplant 

Beans,  lima 

Sanford: 

Beans,  snap 

Celery 

Cabbage 

Lettuce -escarole 

Sarasota:  Celery 

Wauchula: 

Tomatoes,  ground 

Cucumbers 

Zellwood: 

Com,  sweet 

CeUry 

Radishes 

Spinach 


Man-hours  per  acre 


Pre- 
harvest 


60.6 

135.4 

23.5 

141.0 
130.1 

106.0 
64.8 
29.1 

101.4 
18.2 

672.8 

15.0 
230.6 

62.3 

39.3 
224.2 

31.9 

12.1 

165.6 

4.5.8 

79.8 

159.0 

80.6 
32.4 

15.0 

128.2 

4.0 

7.9 


Harvest 


74.0 

116.2 

17.3 

60.9 
269.2 

138.0 
68.0 
94.4 

126.7 
84.7 

212.6 

96.5 
182.4 

68.1 

69.6 
233.9 

95.0 

126.2 

264.0 

64.9 

65.3 

317.9 

134.2 
109.3 

48.0 

235.1 

3.8 

13.0 


Total « 


124.6 

255.2 

40.8 

204.8 
400.8 

247.9 
124.8 
128.1 
231.1 
102.9 

888.1 

112.5 
415.0 
121.0 

ins.  9 

459. 9 
128.6 

138.8 
422.  9 
116.2 
146.9 

480.1 

216.7 
142.7 

63.9 
361.2 

7.8 
20.9 


Estimated  yield 


160  crates. 
400  bushels. 
420  melons. 

103  hundredweight. 
750  crates. 

300  bushels. 
11  tons. 
110  bushels. 
2.50  bushels. 
100  bushels. 

560  crates. 

100  bushels. 
400  bushels. 
150  bushels. 
125  bushels. 
4.50  bushels. 
80  bushels. 

175  bushelsi 

600  crates. 

11.5  tons. 

118  hundredweight. 

S39  crates. 

210  crates. 
2.50  bushels. 

200  crates. 
525  crates. 
2  tons. 
4  tons. 


1  Includes  other  labor  not  shown  In  some  cases. 

The  data  on  labor  and  materials  required 
represent  the  most  common  practices  at  the 
time  the  study  was  made.  Yields  of  most 
truck  crops  vary  widely  from  year  to  year 
because  of  differences  in  weather;  harvested 
yield  may  also  vary  becaiise  of  price.  Labor 
and  materials  used  may  vary  with  weather 
conditions,  and  increasing  mechanization  is 


lowering  man-hours  and  increasing  machine 
time  on  many  crops:  new  Insect-and-dlseases 
control  materials  and  new  varieties  may  In- 
crease yields.  Most  changes  In  practices, 
however,  occiu*  gradually. 
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Exhibit  P 
Table  6. — Tomatoes  {staked):  Labor  requirements  in  hours  per  acre,  by  areas 


3141 


y 


Operation 


Preharvest  labor: 


Beedbed ' 

Field:  I 

Ditching  and  dralnhig,  roadp,  pumps. 

Preparing  land. ;., 

Preparing  rows  and  fertilizing 

Planting  or  setting — 

Cultivating  and  fertilizing. ^ 

Insect  and  disease  control. .► , 

Hoeing,  raking,  weeding... I 

Irrigating ;. 

Pruning  and  tying... ^ 

Staking  and  wiring 1 

Removing  stakes  and  wire. 

Cold  protection 


Immokalee-Lee 
(4  growers) 


Man-hours 


Tractor-hours 


t- 


Total,  preharvest  labor.. J.^ 


Harvest  labor: 

Picking  and  lugging 

Hauling  to  packinghouse . 


Total,  harvest  labor. 
Other  labor 


Total,  all  operations 

Estimated  yield,  60-pound  crates. 


«52.7 

3.1 

1.8 

3.3 

15.6 

10.7 

13.7 

9.6 

68.2 

36.2 

36.0 

3.7 


>4.6 
2.2 
1.1 

.7 

6.0 

10.7 


Manatee-  Ruskln 
(17  growers) 


Lower  east  coast 
(7  growers) 


Man-hours 


Tractor-hours 


243.6 


24.3 


177.6 
22.2 


199.8 
2.0 


2.0 


3.2 

2.0 

4.1 

1.5 

14.0 

6.0 

6.7 

30.8 

3.0 

45.0 

18.6 

13.6 


0.2 

1.7 
3.3 
1.0 
1.0 
4.7 
6.7 


148.4 


160.0 
20.6 


170.6 
1.6 


1.0 

.8 


20.4 


Man-hours    Tractor-boun 


32.2 
4.4 

1.0 

1.6 

29.1 

25.2 

40.0 

3.0 

432.0 

70.0 

34.4 


672.8 


200.0 
12.6 


1.6 


212.6 
2.7 


LO 
3.9 
LO 
LO 
«7.« 
12.  e 


8.« 
2.3 


82.8 


2.7 


445.4 


26.3 


333 

I 


320.6 


22.0 


300 

I 


8.1 


35.6 


660 


1  Per  acre  of  field-set  plants/  *  ^  addition  4  growers  using  mules  for  cultivation  averaged  26.4  mule-hours  per  acre. 

I  Where  2d  crop  land  Is  use?!,  deduct  34.6  man-hours  and  3.1  tractor-hours  for  clear- 
ing land,  fencing,  and  initial  field  atid  road  layout. 

Exhibit  C 
Table  7. —  Tomatoes  (staked):  Usual  season  of  operations,  by  areas 


Operation 


Beedbed 

Field: 

Ditching,  diking,  roads,  clearli^ 

Preparing  land - 

Preparing  rows  and  feriillzlng. 

Planting  or  setting.. 

Cultivating  and  fertilizing 

Insect  and  disease  control 

Eoelng,  raking,  weeding 

Irrigating... 

Pruning  and  tying 

Staking  and  wiring 

Removing  and  hauling  stakes 
Harvesting 


i;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 


Immokalee-Lee 


T' 


dwire. 


May  1  toDec.  1>-.. 
July  15  to  Sept.  1-. 
Aug.  10  to  Dec.  20. 
Aug.  20  to  Dec.  20... 
Sept.  1  to  Apr.  15.- 
Sept.  1  to  May  15.. 
Sept.  10  to  May  1.. 
Sept.  1  to  May  1... 
Sept.  20  to  Mar.  10. 
Oct.  10  to  Feb.  10.. 
Jan.  15  to  June  15.. 
Nov.  20  to  May  31. 


Manatee-Ruskln 


FaU 


Spring 


Lower  east  coast 


July  10  to  Sept.  20. 


Aug, 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Jan 

Nov 


1  to  Dec.  1...- 
15  to  Aug.  31- 

15  to  Sept.  15. 

20  to  Sept.  20. 
.  1  to  Nov.  1... 

20  to  Jan.  1... 

10  to  Oct.  15.. 
.  1  to  Dec.  31.- 
,.  20  to  Nov.  1- 
.  25  to  Oct.  15.. 
1  to  Feb.  15... 
.  10  to  Jan.  10.. 


Dec.  1  toMay  1 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31 

Dec.  1  to  Jan.  15 

Jan.  5  to  Feb.  10 

Jan.  15  to  May  1 — 
Jan.  10  to  June  1 — 

Feb.  1  to  Apr.  1 

Jan.  10  to  May  20.. 
Feb.  15  to  Mar.  31.. 
Feb.  15  to  Mar.  15.. 
Junel  to  June  30... 
Apr.  20  to  June  1... 


Aug.  26  to  Apr.  15. 
July  20  to  Nov.  15. 
Aug.  15  to  Nov.  15. 
Aug.  25  to  Nov.  16. 
Sept.  1  to  Apr.  15. 
Sept.  1  t»Apr.  25. 
Sept.  15  to  Feb.  1. 
Aug.  25  to  Apr.  16. 
Oct.  6  to  Feb.  15. 
Oct.  10  to  Jan.  15. 
May  1  to  May  3L 
Dec.  1  to  May  1. 


'  May  be  done  at  any  time  in  jdvance  of  land  preparation. 

Land  clearing  In  the  Immokalee-Lee  area 
takes  place  6  to  8  months  In  advance  of 
preparing  the  land  for  planting.     Some  new 

land  is  used  each  year  in  the  Manatee -Rus-     

kin  area,  but  once  cleared  it  may  be  used  for 
several  crops  of  tomatoes.  Most  growers  ro- 
tate the  use  of  land,  particularly  those  fields 
which  are  tiled  for  Irrigation  and  drainage. 

Homestead  strains,  Manalucle,  and  Indian 
River  are  the  principal  varieties  of  tomatoes 
used  for  staked  and  vine-ripe  production. 
Prom  0.3  to  1  pound  of  seed  is  required 
to  plant  an  acre,  depending  upon  whether  or 
not  seed  are  drilled  In  the  row  or  plants  are 
raised  in  a  seedbed  and  set  in  the  field  (table 
8).  On  new  land  in  the  Immokalee-Lce  area 
6,000  pounds  of  soil  amendment  are  applied. 
On  older  land  In  the  other  areas  about  2,009 
pounds  of  a  soil  amendment  are  applied  an- 
nually. Complete  fertiliser  requirements 
range  from  3,150  pounds  to  9,600  pounds  per 
acre  depending  upon  weather  and  length  of 
crop.  From  2,400  to  4,400  gallons  of  spray 
We  required. 


Table  S. — Tomatoes  (staked):   Usual  material  requirements  per  acre,  by  areas 

[Area:  Manatee-Ruskln] 


Item 


Seedbed: ' 

Seed 

Fertilizer... 
Poison  bait. 
Spray 


Kind 


Amount 


Field: 

Plants  (from  seedbed).. 

Soil  amendments 

Fertihzer 

Supplemental  fertilizer  . 
Spray 


Soil  fumigant. 

Stakes 

Twine 

Containers 


Homestead  24 ■ 

4-8-8;  4-9-3;  4-10* 

Chlorinated  hydrocarbons -• 

Organic  fungicides;  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  and 
organic  phosphate  insecticides;  antibiotics. 


Homestead  24 

Dolomite,  high  calcium  lime 

4-8-8;  4-8-10;  4-10-8 - ■ 

Nitrate  of  potash -■ 

Organic  fungicides;  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  and 
organic  phosphate  insecticides;  agricultural  anti- 
biotics. 

SMDC  (vapam,  v.p.m.) 

Cypress 

Binder.. —  

Various— packinghouse  item 


0.3  pound. 
27  pounds. 
0.5  pound. 
27  gallons. 


4,800. 

2,000  pounds. 
3.000  pounds. 
150  pounds. 
2,400  gallons. 


12  gallons. 

6,000. 

100  pounds. 


>  Per  acre  of  fleld-set  plants. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  show  rather  conclusively  the 
deep  concern  which  exists  in  our  State 
over  this  situation— and  I  have  already 
shown  it  by  including  statements  from 
reputable  newspapers,  Including  news- 
papers from  Miami,  Tampa,  Lakeland, 
Tallahassee,  and  other  places — I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
Mr.  Harold  Colee.  executive  director  of 
the  State  chamber  of  commerce.  This 
letter  relates  to  this  distressing  situation. 

There  being-  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Florida  State  Chamber  or  Commerce. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  February  4.  1965. 
Hon.  W.  Wn-LARD  Wiktz. 

Secretary    of   Labor,    Department    of   Labor 
Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  lack  of  suf- 
ficient harvest  hands  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Florida's  citrus,  sugarcane,  and  vegetable  In- 
dustries has  received  widespread  attention  by 
radio  stations  and  newspapers  throughout 
the  State.  This  matter  Is  of  great  concern 
to  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
We  are  assured  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  also  shares  our 
fear  that  the  arbitrary  restriction  of  the 
number  of  laborers  available  to  the  agricul- 
tural industry  threatens  a  wide  portion  of 
the  overall  business  community  as  well  as 
agriculture-oriented  Industries. 

Even  now.  relief  would  be  too  late  to  over- 
come losses  thus  far  experienced  in  Florida. 
However,  relief  must  be  obtained  by  one 
means  or  another.  The  Impact  upon  Flor- 
ida's economy  foreseen  for  this  season  will 
be  very  small  Indeed  in  ^comparison  with  the 
future  that  will  confront  this  State  unless 
favorable  consideration  Is  given  the  request 
to  utilize  necessary  supplemental  foreign  la- 
bor without  undue  delay  when  loss  threat- 
ens. 

The  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
shares  the  Secretary's  belief  that  qualified 
Americans  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  employment  before  foreign  workers  are 
allowed  to  work.  We  are  assured  that  Amer- 
icans have  not  only  been  given  full  opportu- 
nity to  accept  farm  Jobs  In  Florida  but  that 
Intensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  recruit 
them.  It  Is  evident  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  potential  American  labor  supply  Is 
Increasingly  rejecting  opportunities  In  farm 
employment  even  though  Federal  efforts  have 
been  extended  to  Include  experimental  con- 
trol of  wages  and  other  terms  of  farm  em- 
ployment. 

No  good  purpose  Is  to  be  served  by  deny- 
ing agriculture  or  any  other  Industry  access 
to  supplemental  foreign  workers  when  they 
are  so  obviously  needed  to  protect  longstand- 
ing private  Investments  and  the  State  and 
National  economy. 

The  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
voices  the  urgency  of  this  situation,  which 
continues  to  deteriorate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  Colee, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  much  more  on  this 
subject.  The  Senate  has  been  very  pa- 
tient with  us.  We  began  about  10:30. 
It  Is  now  1:30. 

I  realize  that  there  is  pending  business 
which  should  be' handled.  I  note  that 
since  my  speech  began,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  flown  all  the  way 


come  him  back  home.  Therefore.  I  shall  in  my  State,  particularly  during  the  rela- 
not  take  any  more  time  of  the  Senate.  tively  short  harvesting  season  for  perish- 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude  by     able  crops.    This  season,  which  lasts  only 


saying  that  it  is  a  distressing  situation 
when  a  member  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  interprets  the  situa- 
tion so  as  to  allow  him  to  prescribe  by 
regulation  sometiiing  which  has  been 
withheld  by  the  law — that  is,  wages  and 
hours  of  certain  agricultural  workers — 
when  he  insists  on  completely  unreason- 
able terms  before  he  will  certify  workers 
to  save  crops  which  are  going  to  waste, 
and  which  have  gone  to  waste  in  my 
State  to  the  extent  of  about  $6  million 
worth  of  oranges,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
much  more  in  sugarcane  and  other 
crops. 

It  is  a  distressing  thing  when  a  well- 
meaning  gentleman — and  he  is  certainly 
that — seeks  to  do  something  which  was 
not  intended  by  Congress  last  year  and 
the  year  before  by  Public  Law  78,  the 
bracero  program,  and  insists  on  reading 
into  his  determination  something  we  did 
not  give  him  under  Public  Law  414. 
While  he  ignores  that,  while  Public  Law 
78  was  effective  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country,  many  workers  were  able  to 
come  in  under  Public  Law  414,  which  was 
not  disturbed  by  the  action  or  inaction 
of  the  Congress. 

This  situation  is  so  distressing  that  I 
hope  we  may  have  an  early  decision  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Good  men 
sometimes  change  their  minds.  In  view 
of  this  overwhelming  showing,  I  hope  he 
will  show  himself  t<y  be  a  man  who  will 
change  his  mind  and  permit  us  to  have 
supplemental  workers,  whom  we  must 
have,  unless  we  are  to  have  more  dis- 
asters. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  whole  Nortli- 
east  is  involved,  in  the  use  of  wood- 
cutters and  potatoworkers.  The  whole 
West  is  involved.  It  will  need,  later  in 
the  year,  over  100,000  laborers  from  Mex- 
ico alone. 

The  whole  eastern  seaboard  is  in- 
volved. I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  not  present,  be- 
cause he  has  had  to  rely  on  supplemental 
workers  to  harvest  his  crop  of  apples. 

I  am  sorry  there  are  not  present  more 
Senators,  from  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Ohio,  who  could  state  of  their  own 
knowledge  that  their  producers  have  had 
to  avail  themselves  of^supplemental  labor 
from  time  to  time. 

We  are  cutting  off  our  noses  to  spite 
our  faces,  and  if  we  permit  this  situation 
to  continue,  we  are  doing  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  what  the  President  said  when  he 
asked  us  to  please  change  the  immigra- 
tion laws  so  as  to  permit  large  numbers 
of  additional  people  whose  skills  are 
needed  to  come  into  our  covmtry,  inprder 
that  the  country  may  prosper /more 
greatly.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  farm  labor  program 
is  real  and  pressing  in  Arizona  and  it  will 
become  more  serious  in  the  months  im- 
mediately ahead  when  peak  labor  de- 
mands normally  occur  during  the  harvest 
season. 


a  few  weeks,  is  nearly  upon  us. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  additional 
workers  are  needed,  over  and  above  the 
normal  labor  force  employed  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  This  seasonal  peak  short- 
age of  farm  labor  is  nothing  new;  it  has 
existed  in  Arizona  for  many  years. 

The  director  of  the  Arizona  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  has  advised 
me  that  even  with  maximum  introduc- 
tion of  laborsaving  devices,  plus  stepped 
up  recruitment  efforts  by  our  highly  efiB- 
cient  State  department  of  labor,  my  State 
of  Arizona  will  still  face  a  shortage  of  at 
least  5,000,  farm  laborers.  This  will  oc- 
cur despite  the  commission's  effective  and 
widespread  communications  system 
which  conveys  labor  needs  emanating 
from  anywhere  in  the  State  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  even  throughout  the  In- 
dian reservations. 

I  might  observe  parenthetically  this 
shortage  of  5,000  workers  is  based  on  the 
assumption  there  will  be  reduced  acre- 
age and  other  estimates  indicating  crop 
yields  below  recent  highs. 

There  is  a  clear  danger  that  these  crops 
will  be  lost  without  an  adequate  supply 
of  workers  available  to  Arizona  growers. 
Unless  the  growers  can  rely  upon  a  de- 
pendable supply  of  labor  in  the  future, 
they  will  of  necessity  be  forced  to  reduce 
their  overall  acreage.  This  in  turn  will 
have  a  direct  adverse  effect  on  our  own 
full-time  skilled  workers  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  good  crop. 

I  share  the  feeling  that  our  own  citi- 
zens should  be  utilized  more  fully — and 
I  wish  they  could — but  the  facts  as  re- 
ported to  me  indicate  that  for  the  time 
being  domestic  labor  simply  is  not  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President,  I  was  not  present  today  when 
a  group  of  Senators,  headed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Murphy  1,  talked  about  the  migratory 
labor  problem  that  confronts  us  as  we 
approach  the  planting,  and  soon,  the 
harvest  season  in  those  particular  agri- 
cultiiral  crops  known  as  row  crops  and 
fruit  crops. 

Some  weeks  ago,  it  was  suggested  that 
I  should  arrange  for  two  breakfast  meet- 
ings of  Senators  who  come  from  the 
States  that  are  particularly  affected  by 
the  critical  migrant  labor  problem,  for 
a  discussion  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice in  regard  to  the  need  for  migrant 
workers. 

I  arranged  those  breakfasts.  The  out- 
come was  the  appointment  of  a  subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  to  meet  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  end  of  seeking  some  hearings 
on  the  problem.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  arranged  for  those  hearings. 
They  were  held.  And,  in  my  judgment, 
an  unanswerable  record  was  made  by 
those  who  testified  in  support  of  working 
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There  simply  are  not  enough  compe       

here  from  Mexico  City  to  take  his  place     tent    and    qualified    domestic    workers     out  some  program  that  would  make  it 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Senate.    I  wel-     available  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  growers     possible  for  the  available  migrant  work 


ers  from  outside  of  the  United  States, 
if— and  I  emphasize  the  word  "if"— an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  workers 
carmot  be  obtained  under  reasonable 
conditions  of  employment. 

As  we  know.  Public  Law  78,  the  so- 
called  bracero  law,  was  not*  continued 
last  year.  Two  years  ago  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  who  has 
been  the  leader  in  this  matter  in  the 
Senate  every  time  that  Public  Law  78 
has  come  up  for  extension,  said  that  in 
view  of  the  rising  opposition  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  throughout  the  country  to  the 
continuation  of  the  program,  he  would 
not  ask  for  its  continuation  at  the  end 
of  another  year  if  Congress  would  grant 
its  continuation  for  last  year.  He  kept 
his  word.  The  Senate  continued  the  pro-  ,. 
gram  for  1  year.  It  was  voted  on  last 
year.  And  those  of  us  who  believed  in  its 
continuation  were  defeated.  The  law,  in 
effect,  was  canceled  out  by  not  having  it 
reenacted. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
groups  who  oppose  a  so-called  bracero 
law.  I  do  not  question  their  sincerity.  I 
do  not  question  their  dedication  to  hu- 
man value.  But,  in  my  judgment,  they 
have  always  been  wrong  on  the  facts. 
They  have  always  tended  to  associate 
the  so-called  bracero  law  and  bracero 
program  with  those  who  exploit  the 
shocking  and  unfortunate  labor  condi- 
tions that  characterize  the  domestic  mi- 
grant worker  programs  that  have  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  with  the  bracero 
program. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  my  Subcommittee  on  Latin  Ameri- 
ican  Affairs,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chairman  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  that  brought  forth  the 
bracero  program.  We  cooperated  with 
the  Mexican  Government  in  that  treaty 
by  putting  in  the  protections  that  really. 
In  effect,  made  the  bracero  program,  and 
the  workers  under  it,  the  aristocrats  of 
migratory  labor  in  American  agriculture. 
The  health  conditions,  the  assurances 
of  health  care,  the  wage  requirements, 
the  housing  requirements,  the  working 
conditions  that  were  written  into  that 
treaty,  as  a  result  of  our  approval  of  that 
program,  makes  It  a  model  migratory 
agricultural  worker  program. 

But  when  we  talk  with  the  church 
groups  who  are  very  sincere  in  their  at- 
titude toward  this  problem,  and  when  we 
talk  with  other  fine  groups  of  conscien- 
tious American  citizens,  they  still  think 
in  terms  of  "Tobacco  Road"  and  the  Okie 
migration  of  some  years  ago. 

To  some  extent,  in  some  places  Amer- 
ican domestic  workers  in  agricultiu-e  are 
subjected  to  what  I  consider  to  be  inex- 
cusable and  shocking  conditions  of  hu- 
man exploitation.  They  lack  a  great 
many  of  the  protections  written  into  the 
contracts  of  the  braceros  because  they 
have  no  work  contracts  of  their  own. 
But  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
the  bracero  program  has  had  a  great  ef- 
fect on  improving  working  conditions 
throughout  the  country  for  domestic 
agricultural  workers.  It  has  provided 
an  example,  and  domestic  workers  have 
tried  to  insist  that  the  employers  pro- 


vide conditions  as  good  as  they  provide 
for  the  Mexican  workers. 

I  come  to  the  great  difference  in  fact 
that  exists  between  the  opponents  of  the 
bracero  program  and  the  supporters  of 
the  bracero  program.  At  the  breakfast 
meetings,  in  conferences  with  employers 
in  my  State,  and  in  Mexico  the  first  part 
of  this  week  when,  in  Committee  No.  3  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  be- 
tween the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  Mexican  Congress,  the  migratory 
labor  problem  as  it  affects  Mexicans,  was 
discussed  at  some  length.  I  made  it  very 
clear  that  there  is  no  hope,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  extending  or"  reviving  Public 
Law  78.  I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  raising 
any  false  hopes  on  the  part  of  agricul- 
.  tural  employees  in  my  State  or  anywhere 
in  America  that  I  think  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  reviving  the  bracero 
program,  as  we  call  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  rather  revive  it, 
under  all  the  treaty  protections  and 
safeguards  benefiting  the  workers,  than 
any  emergency  plan  I  have  heard  of  thus 
far. 

I  think  It  is  a  much  better  plan  than 
any  makeshift  proposals  now  under  dis- 
cussion, but  we  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  get  to  it  in  debate  in  the  Senate 
if,  as,  and  when  Members  of  this  body  or 
the  administration  present  specific  pro- 
posals for  an  emergency  program.  But 
the  question  of  fact  I  want  to  stress  again 
is  that  none  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bracero  program,  including  American 
labor  unions,  have  been  able  to  sub- 
stantiate with  evidence  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  question,  "Can  you  supply 
the  farms  of  America  with  American 
domestic  workers  to  do  the  row  crop 
work  and  the  fruit  work  in  this  country — 
workers  qualified  to  do  it,  capable  of 
doing  It,  at  decent  wages  and  conditions 
of  work?" 

If  they  could  give  us  an  affirmative 
answer  to  that  question,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  be  unalterably 
opposed  to  a  revival  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. I  am  satisfied  they  have  failed 
miserably  in  submitting  evidence  that 
will  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  that 
question. 

I  say  respectfully,  for  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  him,  that  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  the 
Ellender  committee  completely  fails  to 
meet  the  burden  of  proof  to  sustain  the 
course  of  action  which  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  following.  The  Department 
of  Labor  is  showing  remarkable  dis- 
interest in  working  out  any  emergency 
program  to  meet  this  problem. 

Let  me  make  myself  very  clear  on  an- 
other issue  that  is  constantly  raised — 
that  of  the  minimum  wage.  I  am  sure  no 
Senator  who  gives  a  second's  reflection 
to  it  would  think  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  considering  his  stand  for  the 
legitimate  rights  of  labor  during  my 
many  years  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
years  before  he  came  here,  would  ever 
favor  less  than  a  minimum  wage. 

Let  me  go  on  record  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  disparity  in  wages  that  the  past 
two  administrations  and  this  adminis- 
tration have  authorized  in  connection 
with  agricultural  workers  who  in  some 


sections  of  this  country  receive  below  the 
minimum  wage. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  agricul- 
tural worker  in  X  State  should  have  to 
work  for  70  cents;  another  agricultural 
worker  in  another  State  for  80  cents;  and 
another  agricultural  worker  in  another 
State  for  90  cents.  That  kind  of  unequal- 
ity  on  the  economic  front  ought  to  be 
stopped.  It  exists.  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  many  labor  representatives  seem 
to  be  willing  to  have  it  continue.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  discussion  on  the  migra- 
tory labor  problem  we  could  propose 
something  to  speed  up  the  day  when  the 
national  minimum  wage  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  every  employer  of  farm  labor. 

The  minimum  wage  issue  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bracero  program.  The 
braceros  receive  the  minimum  wage,  and 
in  most  instances  much  more.  It  is  true 
that  in  migratory  farm  labor,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  piece  rate  arises,  but  we  have 
found,  in  our  analysis  of  the  operation 
and  administration  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, that  the  braceros  working  at  the 
piece  rate  not  only  make  the  minimum 
wage,  but  considerably  more  than  the 
minimum  wage. 

In  the  fruitplcking  industry  in  my 
State,  I  have  gone  over  the  pay  sheets  in 
conference  with  the  Pear  Growers  Asso- 
ciation in  Medford,  Oreg.  I  have  in- 
sisted that  they  present  me  with  the  pay 
sheets  so  I  could  show  what  the  earn- 
ings of  the  braceros  have  been.  In  no 
instance  have  I  found  that  those  workers 
made  less  than  the  minimum  wage,  un- 
less there  was  an  instance  of  a  worker 
who  was  ill  or  who  for  some  reason  was 
Indisposed  for  a  particular  day  or  period 
for  which  the  pay  sheets  were  submitted. 
Why  organized  labor — ^most  of  It,  at 
least — seems  to  take  the  position  it  takes 
on  this  problem  is  beyond  me.  It  is  very 
interesting,  however,  that  when  they  sit 
with  a  Senator  in  his  office  and  discuss 
fact  problems  such  as  I  am  raising  now, 
many  of  the  labor  representatives  admit, 
in  talking  to  me,  that  they  have  grave 
doubts  that  they  can  produce  the  work- 
ers; and  they  admit  that,  with  respect 
to  working  conditions,  health  care,  and 
housing  conditions,  they  have  no  justi- 
fiable grotmd  for  complaint  against  the 
bracero  program. 

There  is  a  need  for  improvement  in 
the  lot  of  the  migratory  workers  in  this 
covmtry.  I  am  entirely  sympathetic  with 
the  drive  of  the  labor  unions  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  better  lot  for  the  American 
farmworkers. 

There  are  those  who  raise  the  question 
of  what  the  housewife  pays  for  food. 
Let  me  say  most  respectfully  to  the 
housewives  of  America,  "You  have  no 
right  to  have  the  migratory  workers  of 
America  subsidize  your  table.  The  mi- 
gratory workers  are  entitled  to  a  decent 
Income  that  makes  It  possible  for  them 
to  maintain  their  families  in  a  healthful 
and  decent  way."  By  decent  Income,  one 
has  to  consider  the  niunber  of  hours 
worked  as  well  as  the  mlnlmiun  hourly 
wage. 

If  It  means  an  Increase  In  the  price  of 
a  bunch  of  carrots,  or  a  box  of  straw- 
berries, or  a  bunch  of  asparagus,  or 
carmed  com,  or  other  produce  on  which 
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the  migratory  laborers  work,  or  they 
would  not  be  produced  at  all.  let  us  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  must  pay  it.  The 
fear  argument  that  we  are  poing  to  In- 
crease the  price  of  foodstuffs  is  a  red 
herring,  but  I  am  willing  to  face  it  head 
on.  We  should  be  more  willing  to  pay  it 
than  to  continue  the  sad  lot  and  depriva- 
tion and  poverty  of  so  many  of  our  do- 
mestic agricultural  workers. 

We  can  talk  here  in  the  Senate  about 
a  poverty  program,  but  each  one  of  us  as 
a  taxpayer  ha'  a  responsibility  as  a  citi- 
zen, too.  We  shall  have  a  stronger 
America  if  we  have  an  America  in  which 
the  migratory  farmworker  gets  a  decent 
Income.  I  will  always  support  that  kind 
of  program.  But  I  do  not  believe  In  a 
vengeful  approach.  I  do  not  believe  in 
seeking  to  put  American  farm  producers 
In  the  position  that  many  of  them  are 
in  now  in  California  and  many  other 
States  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  acres  of 
row  cropland  in  Cs^lifornia  that  are  going 
Into  alfalfa  this  year.  Why?  We  cannot 
expect  those  farmers,  unless  they  can 
have  some  assurance  that  there  will  be 
available  to  them  migratory  workers,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  necessary  to  harvest 
their  crops,  to  face  bankruptcy  by  put- 
ting in  crops  that  cannot  be  harvested. 
"  So  they  are  trying  to  economically 
hedge  by  putting  in  crops  such  as  alfalfa, 
which  require  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  labor  in  comparison  with  row  crop 
production. 

Let  me  say  to  the  housewives  of  Amer- 
ica that  that  means  If  this  continues, 
they  will  pay  much  more  for  their  straw- 
belies,  asparagus,  lettuce,  radishes, 
oj/ions,  and  all  the  other  products  of  row 
crop  farming,  because  they  will  have  to 
be  obtained  from  Mexico  Instead  of 
working  out  a  program  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  let  come  into  our  country  for  90 
to  120  days  the  necessary  foreign  labor 
to  supplement — and  only  supplement — 
our  labor,  and  bring  It  in  only  when  it 
can  be  shown  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
domestic  workers  to  do  the  job. 

Instead  of  doing  that,  let  me  tell  the 
Senate  what  I  believe  we  shall  be  doing : 
We  shall  drive  into  Mexico  a  greater  in- 
crease in  production  of  row  crop  vege- 
tables and  fruits. 

Let  me  comment  on  another  Issue  that 
Involves  American  organized  labor, 
wliich  we  do  not  hear  much  about.  In 
my  judgment  it  has  more  to  do  with  the 
position  of  oi-ganized  labor  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  migratory  agricultural  worker 
problem  than  any  other  fact.  It  does 
not  involve  competition  with  foreign 
agricultural  workers  at  all,  but  does  in- 
volve competition  with  foreign  factory 
workers. 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  length 
In  Committee  No.  3  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  held  at  La  Paz,  Mex- 
ico, on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  I  happened  to  be  given  the  duty, 
as  the  American  delegate,  to  "lay  out  the 
case,"  as  we  lawyers  say. 

I  pointed  out  that  on  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  border  there  are  many  thou- 
sands— and  it  was  admitted  in  our  com- 
mittee   hearings    probably    more    than 


200.000 — who  cross  the  whole  length  of 
the  Mexican-United  States  border — 
some  200,000  Mexicans  who  hold  what 
arc  called  commuter  visas.  They  have 
the  right  to  go  back  and  forth  across 
the  bridges  as  many  times  as  they  wish 
a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year.  Each 
morning  tens  of  thousands  of  them  are 
loaded  Into  trucks,  and  they  come  across 
the  border  and  into  the  gates  of  Amer- 
ican factories  principally  manufacturing 
textiles,  but  not  limited  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  textiles  only.  They  work  for 
40  to  50  cents  an  hour,  whereas  an 
American  worker  would  receive  $1.25, 
$2.50,  or  $3  an  hour,  depending  upon  the 
skill  required  in  the  industry. 

Of  course,  under  this  kind  of  human 
exploitation,  they  are  Inaccessible  to  the 
organizing  efforts  of  American  labor 
unions. 

Do  we  wonder,  then,  why  we  get  this 
kind  of  opposition  we  do  from  American 
organized  labor  to  the  old  Mexican 
problem? 

Our  discussion  in  La  Paz  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  this  problem  being  a 
serious  threat  to  healthful  labor  condi- 
tions along  the  American-Mexican  bor- 
der. Not  all  workers  are  taken  into  the 
factories,  but  we  had  evidence  presented 
to  us  that  some  young  Mexican  women 
were  belpg  used  In  the  service  trades  In 
some  American  towns  along  the  border 
at  salaries  of  $13,  $14,  and  $15  a  week. 

But,  do  not  forget,  these  are  Mexicans. 
It  Is  always  Interesting  that  there  is 
never  the  same  vigor,  never  the  same 
detennination  that  seems  to  obtain  when 
considering  decent  working  conditions 
for  others. 

We  are  not  helping  our  relations  with 
Mexico  by  continuing  this  form  of  hu- 
man exploitation.  So  I  wish  to  state  In 
my  speech  tonight  that  I  believe  the 
whole  United  States-Mexican  labor 
problem  should  be  looked  Into  In  Its 
broad  perspective.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor  should  start 
Interesting  himself  as  much  In  regard  to 
this  kind  of  exploitation  of  Mexican 
workers  who.  under  the  commuter  visa 
system,  are  working  for  substandard 
wages  in  American  factories — to  the 
everlasting  discredit  of  the  owners  of 
those  factories,  some  of  them  great  cor- 
porations of  America,  some  of  which 
have  moved  from  New  England  down  to 
the  border  areas  In  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  exploiting  labor  costs. 

I  shall  look  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor In  the  months  ahead  to  see  what  it 
is  doing  and  ti-y  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem, because  if  we  solve  this  problem,  we 
shall  be  doing  much  to  Improve  United 
States-Mexican  relations. 

Repeal  of  section  14b  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  makes  possible  State 
right-to-work  laws,  would  also  help  this 
situation  because  many  of  these  people 
commute  into  rlght-to-work  States  and 
undermine  union  organizing  and  union 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  joint  declaration  of  the 
Fifth  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference,  which  includes  a 
section  of  the  bracero  program,  and  ap- 
prises the  Senate  of  the  attitude  of  the 


Mexican  and  American  delegates  at  the 
conference  In  regard  to  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
declaration  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Declaration — Fifth  Mexico-Unitb) 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference 
At  the  end  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Fifth 
Interparliamentary  Meeting  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  held  In  the  city  of  La 
Paz,  Territory  of  Baja  California,  on  the  15th 
and  16th  of  February  19C5.  the  delegations 
of  both  countries  have  found  it  fitting  to 
Issue  the  following  Joint  statement: 

1.  They  reiterate  their  adherence  to  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  as  those  that  are 
best  suited  to  foster  the  progress  of  peoples. 

2.  They  repudiate  all  armed  aggression 
and  are  opposed  to  the  Intervention  of  any 
State  in  the  Internal  or  external  affairs  of 
any  other.  ^ 

3.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation and  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  provides  an  effective  means  based 
upon  the  rule  of  law  for  the  solution  of  In- 
ternational problems.  Fundamental  to  this 
objective  is  the  observance  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  Including  Article  19. 

4.  In  keeping  with  the  policies  of  their 
respective  governments,  the  two  delegations 
reaffirm  their  desire  to  seek  formulas  for  ef- 
fective disarmament  subject  to  enforceable 
international  Inspection  and  control. 

5.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  effective 
measures  should  be  sought  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  In  Lfitln 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  problem  of  the 
salinity  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River, 
which  are  received  by  Mexico  under  the  1944 
Treaty,  their  points  of  view  were  aired,  to- 
gether with  such  information  as  both  dele- 
patlons  possess,  and  they  recognize  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  provide  effective  corrective 
measures.  The  delegations  are  optimistic 
that  these  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible 
In  view  of  the  Importance  and  xirgency  of  the 
problem. 

7.  They  agree  on  the  advisability  of  speed- 
ing up  the  programs  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, which  Is  a  vast  project  of  Inter-Amerl- 
can  cooperation. 

8.  They  understand  that  the  programs  of 
cultural  Interchange  and  technical  aid  at 
the  most  varied  levels  form  an  effecUve 
means  for  stimulation  of  the  development  of 
the  nations   that   are   directly   Involved. 

9.  They  were  able  to  confirm  that  both 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  highly  In- 
terested In  further  pursuit  of  the  studies 
and  experiments  aimed  at  the  desallnlzatlon 
of  sea  water,  so  as  to  allow  the  solving  of 
problems  created  by  an  Increased  population 
and  the  use  of  water  for  agricultural  and 
Industrial  alms. 

10.  They  view  with  sympathy  the  possi- 
bilities that  their  respective  governments 
might  broaden  their  programs  for  coopera- 
tion In  the  rehabilitation  of  people  disabled 
by  disease,  accidents,  or  congenital  disorders. 

11.  They  considered  that  tourism  Is  not 
only  an  economic  factor,  but  that  It  Is  also 
a  means  to  bring  men  closer  together,  thus 
contributing  to  a  better  understanding  In  the 
benefit  of  peace  and  harmony  among  nations. 
They  view  with  pleasure  the  Increased  flow 
of  tourists  In  both  directions,  between  their 
two  countries. 

12.  They  consider  It  necessary  to  hold 
periodic  conferences  at  the  appropriate  level, 
to  attempt  to  solve  the  different  trade  policy 
problems  that  affect  the  two. countries.  With 
mutual  advantages  for  their  respective  eco- 
nomics. 

13.  They  believe  that.  In  the  event  the 
services  of  Mexican  migratory  workers  are 
necessary.  It  Is  Indispensable  that  they  en- 
ter the  United  States  legally  and  that  they 
be  granted  all  the  protections  provided  un- 
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der  the  1951  Agreement,  including  the  as- 
iiuance  that  they  receive  the  minimum 
wages  paid  to  American  agricultural  work- 
ers. The  delegations  recognize  that  It  has 
never  been  the  desire  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment that  Mexican  njlgratory  workers 
should  either  directly  or  i^lrectly  displace 
American  workers. 

14.  They  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
cordiality  that  has  reigned  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Fifth  Parliamentary  Meeting, 
which  Is  a  clear  reflection  of  the  friend- 
ship that  exists  between  the  two  countries. 
Within  an  atmosphere  of  the  respect  and 
frankness  that  any  two  frlonds  owe  to  each 
other,  a  better  understaindlng  has  been 
achieved  with  regard  to  the  points  of  view 
held  by  the  delegations  orj  the  items  of  the 
agenda. 

15.  They  express  their  graitiltude  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  the  Governmcnit  of  the  Territory 
of  BaJa,  California  for  the  cordial  hospitality 
that  they  have  received. 

16.  The  delegations  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  express  the  Vlsh  that  the  next 
Interparliamentary  confereince  be  held  In  the 
same  atmosphere  of  growing  cordiality  and 

'  understanding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  the  report  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  Committee  III  of 
the  Conference,  which  includes  the  posi- 
tion we  took  on  the  bracoro  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  the  U.S.  Delegation. 
Committee  III 

The  United  States  Delegation,  like  that  of 
Mexico,  attaches  major  aignlflcance  to  the 
Improvement  of  understanding  and  friend- 
ship between  our  two  peoples  by  means  of  a 
greatly  expanded  program  of  social,  cultural 
and  technical  Interchanges,  an  Increasing 
flow  of  private  tourism  and  the  steady  appli- 
cation of  statesmanship  to  the  solution  of 
the  remaining  problems  which  beset  our 
common  border. 

In  Important  respects,  we  feel  that  the 
other  two  principal  topics  of  our  Conference 
discussion  depend  upon  this  one.  Cultural 
appreciation  and  Intellectual  understanding 
are  the  father  and  the  mother  of  economic 
and  political  progress.  Just  as  laws  flow  ulti- 
mately from  public  opinion,  so  Improved 
economic  relations  and  viable  political  Insti- 
tutions and  agreements  must  be  rooted  in 
widespread  public  understanding  between 
the  people  of  our  respective  nations.  It  is 
human  nature  to  fear  and  mistrust  that 
which  we  do  not  understand,  to  embrace 
that  which  we  do. 

cultural  EXCtaANGES 

We  are  convinced  that  enormous  benefits 
already  have  accrued  to'  the  enrichment  of 
both  of  our  societies  through  the  growth 
over  the  past  few  years  of  the  educational  ex- 
change programs. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  greater 
empha."5ls  should  be  placed  upon  enlarging 
the  number  of  undergraduate  scholastics, 
students  at  the  formative  stage  of  the  high 
school  level,  who  visit  land  study  In  each 
of  the  host  countries  ancually. 

"cultural   CtUSTERS" 

In  this  connection,  wa  think  that,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  student.  It  may  be  a  mistake 
to  encourage  singular  Exchanges  In  which 
one  student  from  elthe»  nation  would  find 
himself  alone  Ui  an  unfMjnlllar  environment 
faced  with  making  the  necessary  adjustments 
without  the  helpful  association  of  at  least 
a  few  others  from  his  own  country.  For 
this  reason,  we  favor  sending  or  receiving 


SCLECT'IVITI 

Additionally,  we  regard  It  of  utmost  Im- 
portance that  special  attention  be  devoted 
in  both  nations  to  the  selectivity  of  students, 
particularly  the  younger  students,  for  these 
missions.  First,  we  believe  they  should  come 
from  homes  In  which  there  exists  an  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  program  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  Secondly,  we  consider 
It  highly  desirable  that  young  people  chosen 
for  these  student  Interchanges  first  shoxild 
have  received  at  least  rudimentary  training 
In  the  language  of  the  host  country.  Finally, 
the  student  himself  should  be  possessed  of 
a  strong  Individual  desire  for  the  opportunity 
and  of  the  Intellectual  and  personality  traits 
which  point  to  a  probability  of  his  success- 
ful participation  In  the  program. 

There  Is  nothing  worse.  In  our  judgment, 
or  more  potentially  unfair  to  the  student 
himself— whether  he  be  a  Mexican  or  a 
North  American — than  to  send  him  on  an 
assignment  of  this  type  for  which  he  lacks 
the  necessary  background  to  succeed. 

A   CROSS   SECTION 

At  the  postgraduate  level,  the  selectivity 
process  already  has  asserted  itself  naturally 
In  most  cases.  Nevertheless,  we  do  feel  that 
In  too  many  Instances  an  artificial  barrier 
Imposes  Itself  against  students  of  modest 
financial  means.  In  order  to  gain  the  maxi- 
mum advantage  for  our  two  societies  and  our 
common  civilization,  we  regard  It  Important 
that  student  exchanges  In  the  future  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  relatively  wealthy  but 
should  represent  a  cross-section  of  our  cul- 
tures, with  adequate  financial  assistance 
provided  where  necessary  to  alleviate  tlie 
burdens  Imposed  upon  those  promising  stu- 
dents who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to 
realize  this  ambition. 


a  "cultural  cluster"  of 
students  In  a  group. 


at  least  ioxa  to  six 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

We  of  the  U.S.  delegation  are  Intrigued 
over  the  posslblUtes  offered  by  the  University 
of  the  Americas,  located  In  Mexico  City,  as  a 
sort  of  pilot  project  In  blnatlonal  studies. 
We  consider  it  a  unique  and  exciting  experi- 
ment, capable  of  serving  both  as  a  bridge 
of  preparation  In  which  Mexican  students 
desirous  of  pursuing  advanced  studies  In  the 
United  States  could  perform  a  smooth  pre- 
liminary transition  In  their  own  land,  and 
also  as  a  bridge  of  understanding  In  which 
students  from  our  two  countries  could  study 
side  by  side,  In  approximately  equal  numbers, 
and  thus  enjoy  the  many  advantages  of  mu- 
tual learning.  We  would  like  to  see  more 
Mexican  students  enrolled  there,  and  only 
when  this  happens  can  we  legally  Increase 
the  number  of  scholarships  for  North  Amer- 
ican students. 

In  all  of  the  educational  Interchanges,  we 
feel  that  both  countries  have  only  scratched 
the  surface. 

PARALLEL   VISITS 

The  same  may  be  said  for  other  bilateral 
exchange  programs.  We  consider  that  they 
are  only  In  their  Infancy.  Many  varied  pur- 
suits and  professions  afford  rewarding  po- 
tential for  parallel  visits  in  homes  of  coun- 
terparts from  one  another's  country  (hosts 
with  whom  the  visitor  would  have  a  great 
deal  in  common)— factory  managers  with 
factory  managers,  labor  leaders  with  labor 
leaders,  newsmen  with  newsmen,  for  exam- 
ple. Internships  among  civil  servants,  ob- 
serving the  activities  of  their  opposite  niun- 
bers,  might  Improve  both  understanding 
and  public  administration  in  each  of  our 
countries. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Exchanges  of  a  somewhat  broader  scope, 
carried  out  between  political  subdivisions 
within  our  nations,  have  demonstrated 
marked  results  in  many  cases.  Numeroiis 
cities  in  the  United  States  have  "adopted" 
sister  cities  In  Mexico,  with  regular  official 
visitations  carried  out  between  them.    We 


think  this  practice  should  be  encouraged  and 
expanded. 

The   Stete  of   Arizona  and  the  State  ot 
Sonora  have  seen  the  flowering  of  great  mu- 
tual technical  benefits  from   a  small   seed 
planted  by  a  close  working  relationship  be- 
gun   between    the    two    State    universities. 
This  relationship  has  grown  to  a  point  where 
Joint  committees  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  two  states,  comprUlng  lead- 
ers in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  mining,  hy- 
drology, public  health,  etc.    Tangible  results 
flowing  from  this  union  of  Interests  have  In- 
cluded improvements  In  quarantine  methods 
for  cattle,  the  Introduction  of  new  agricul- 
tural techniques,  and  the  construction  with 
financial  and  technical  help  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior  of  an  effective  sea 
water  conversion  plant  at  Puerto  Penasw).  to 
f vu-nlsh  all  the  water  for  the  schools  and  the 
hospital  of  that  Mexican  city,  water  which 
otherwise  would  have  required  hauling  by 
tank  cars  over  long  distances. 

HEMISPHERIC  HEALTH   AND  THE  DISABLED 

One  special  area  of  needed  technical  assist- 
ance mentioned  by  the  Mexican  delegation 
at  the  committee  sessions  has  particular  ap- 
peal to  the  U.S.  delegates.    It  was  the  con- 
census   among    us    that    both    delegations 
should  encourage  our  respective  Department* 
of  State  and  ovu-  representatives  In  the  OAS 
to  advocate  and  support  a  broadened  hemi- 
spheric program  through  the  Pan  American 
Health     Organization.     Such     a     program 
should,  m  bur  opinion,  encompass  increased 
research  Into  causes  and  cures  of  the  diseases 
which  continue  to  plague  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.    It  also  should  Include 
programs  of  treatment  and  training  for  dis- 
abled people,  both  the  mentally  retarded  and 
the  physlcaUy  handicapped,  to  the  end  that 
even  the  humblest  among  us  may  realize  hlB 
ovm  individual  potential  and  no  person  m 
this  humane  hemisphere  may  be  condemned 
to  the  indignity  of  a  life  of  uselessnese. 

DEMOGRAPHIC    CONFERENCE  ' 

Deeply  concerned  with  the  present  rate 
of  world  population  growth,  Committee  III 
appointed  a  subcommittee  composed  of  two 
members  from  our  respective  delegations,  and 
this  subcommittee  drafted  a  Committee 
proposal  that  the  Mexican  and  United  States 
delegations  "recommend  to  their  respective 
governments  that  they  take  Immediately 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  Initiate, 
either  through  existing  International  orga- 
nizations or  independently  If  necessary,  an 
international  conference  to  study  the  prob- 
lem  of  world   demographic   growth. 

MIGRATORY    WORKERS 

Termination  of  the  bracero  program  un- 
doubtedly Is  necessitating  economic  read- 
justments m  both  of  our  countries.  It  seems 
mutually  agreed  that  two  major,  overriding 
considerations  should  govern  any  and  all 
future  agreements  and  controls  with  respect 
to  migratory  workers  from  Mexico  into  the 
United  States:  (1)  realistic  guarantees  that 
wage  rates  shall  not  be  depressive  or  dis- 
ruptive of  prevailing  rates  or  job  opportu- 
nities among  U.S.  workers:  and  (2)  enforc- 
able  protections  against  discrimination,  mis- 
treatment or  unjust  exploitation  of  Mexican 
workers. 


TOURISM    AND    BORDER    PROBLEMS 

The  greatest  good  wUl  ambassadors  of  any 
free  nation  are  Its  citizens  themselves,  and 
we  rejoice  over  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  tourists  who,  once  but  a  trickle  and  now 
a  flow,  have  been  crossing  our  border  from 
both  directions,  to  find  for  themselves  the 
scenic  beauties  and  the  human  hospitality 
of  our  two  lands. 

We  fully  anticipate  that,  as  moderate  af- 
fluence becomes  the  lot  of  the  rank  and  file 
in  both  our  societies,  as  communications  Im- 
prove and  the  few  remaining  barriers  to  free 
Interchange    are   systematically    eradicated. 
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the  plain  people  of  our  countries  will  forge 
between  them  the  links  of  enduring  peace 
and  more  perfect  understanding. 

When  we  contemplate  other  national  bor- 
ders throughout  the  world,  bristling  with 
bayonets  and  burdened  with  brick,  we  are 
grateful  that  we  share  our  border  with  good 
neighbors.  We  foresee  a  day  when  this  bor- 
der will  unite  more  than  it  divides. 

As  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  often  said,  '"the 
way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  a  friend."  We 
hope  that  we  can  be  worthy  of  that  admoni- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cogent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DECEPTIVE  METHODS  OF  PACKAG- 
ING   OR   LABELING    OF    CERTAIN 
CONSUMER  COMMODITIES 
Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OI^RICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  consulted  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  in  order 
that  the  schedule  which  is  burdened  to- 
day may  be  eased.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  consideration  of  the  reference 
of  Senate  985  which  is  now  on  the  table, 
and  which  by  an  earlier  agreement  was 
to  be  considered  today,  be  deferred  until 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  asking  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  table  for  another  day? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Chair  is  correct — 
through  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  bill 
wiiriie  on  the  table  for  another  day. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  understood  that  the 
bill  may  be  called  up  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yesterday,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  Pastore  ruling  with  respect 
to  germaneness  was  waived,  and  I  there- 
fore assume  that  it  still  stands  as  of 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  so-called  gold 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  also  the  pend- 
ing order  of  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


THE    SITUATION    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  a  subject  on  which  there  was  a 


good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  strange  experience  to  listen  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  this 
Chamber  yesterday. 

I  confess  that  I  listened  with  mixed 
emotions. 

I  was  confused  because  I  thought,  as 
I  listened,  that  the  calendar — showing 
1965 — was  in  error.  For  as  I  heard  their 
high  hopes  of  doing  business  with  the 
cruel  and  evil  aggressors,  it  seemed  that 
we  must  be  back  in  1954.  That  was  the 
year  of  the  hopeful,  but  alas,  unrealistic 
negotiations  with  the  Communists  for 
the  peaceful  division  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Or  perhaps  we  were  back  in  1962  when 
a  peaceful  settlement  was  once  again 
sought — this  time  in  Laos — with  the  Red 
aggressors.  We  negotiated.  We  acted 
in  good  faith.  The  Communists  took 
our  good  faith  for  weakness,  and  free 
men  ever  since  have  been  paying  the 
price  in  blood  for  our  naivete. 

But  then  I  realized  it  was  February 
17  of  1965.  As  I  translated,  as  best  I 
could,  the  Senators'  words  into  thoughts, 
I  realized  that  our  Nation  was  being 
urged  to  conduct  another  experiment  to 
determine  if  the  Conwnunlsts  have 
stopped  lying  and  will  now,  like  good 
men.  keep  their  promises. 

Mr.  President,  you  know,  and  I  know, 
that  the  Communists  will  not  do  any 
such  thing. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  are  advocating  negotiation:  Before 
you  try  to  entice  freemen  back  into  the 
Red  bear  trap  of  negotiation,  tell  the 
aggressors  to  show  some  evidence  of 
good  faith.  This  they  can  do  by  simply 
complying  with  their  Geneva  agreements 
of  1954  and  1962. 

But,  again,  you  and  I  know  that  the 
Communists  will  not  do  this.  They 
would  have  to  give  up  the  dividends  of 
their  deceit.  They  want  more  of  those 
kinds  of  profits.  They  want  them  the 
same  way — by  negotiation. 

Another  round  of  negotiations  like 
1954  and  1962  and  we  shall  find  our- 
selves negotiated  right  out  of  Asia  and 
right  into  a  really  big  war. 

If  we  do  not  man  the  ramparts  of  free- 
dom on  our  outer  defense  line  from 
Korea  to  South  Vietnam,  we  shall  inev- 
itably be  facing  the  enemy  on  the  inner 
line  from  Alaska  to  Hawaii. 

And  I  was  sad.  too,  as. I  listened  to 
their  strategic  appraisal  of  our  position 
in  southeast  Asia.  They  spoke  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  it  was  more  like  a 
chorus — a  chorus  of  despair  svmg  to  the 
tune  of  a  dirge  of  defeat.  I  was  truly 
sad  to  hear,  in  this  Chamber,  which 
echoes  with  the  courageous  words  of 
brave  men  now  gone,  the  opinion  that 
we  cannot  win,  that  in  effect  we  must 
break  our  word  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Who,  then,  Mr.  President,  will  ever  again 
accept  our  word? 

All  this  is  nothing  but  an  unnecessary 
confession  of  defeat.  However  such 
proposals  for  negotiation  imder  pressure 
may  be  explained  or  camouflaged  by  in- 


tricate rationals,  it  is  simply  a  proposal 
to  run  up  the  white  flag  before  the  world 
and  start  running  away  from  commu- 
nism. Of  course,  we  will  eventually  have 
no  more  room  to  run. 

I  was  also  glad  when  I  heard  those 
speeches  of  despair  yesterday  in  this 
Cliamber.  I  was  glad  that  they  were 
made  here — now — at  this  time — that 
they  were  not  made  to  the  freezing  Con- 
tinentals at  Valley  Forge — to  John  Paul 
Jones  on  the  leaky  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard— to  our  embattled  GI's  at  Bastogne— 
or  to  our  Marines  at  the  Chosen  Reser- 
voir. 

I  suspect  that  the  urgings  of  the  "you- 
can't-win"  exponents  would  have  been 
viewed  less  tolerantly  then  than  now. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  address  my  remarks  to  a  few  of  the 
strategic  conceptions  expressed  in  the 
course  of  yesterday's  debate. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  told  this  Senate 
that  Japan,  the  Philippines,  India,  Paki- 
stan. Australia,  and  New  Zealand  "plus 
the  Russians  and  our  European  allies 
have  an  interest  in  joining  with  us  to 
stabilize  southeast  Asia." 

This  Is  really  adding  fable  to  myth. 
Russia.  Does  not  the  Senator  know  of 
Mr.  Kosygin  and  his  recent  travels;  his 
conferences  with  Mao  in  Peiping;  his 
consultations  in  North  Korea;  his  stay  In 
Hanoi;  his  promises  of  military  assist- 
ance to  the  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sors; the  delivery,  already,  of  some  of 
those  weapons;  his  arrogant  denuncia- 
tions of  the  United  States;  and  Russia's 
demands  for  our  withdrawal  from  south- 
east Asia? 

Anyone  who  believes  that  the  Kremlin 
will  Join  with  us  to  bring  peace  and  free- 
dom to  southeast  Asia  can  also,  it  ap- 
pears, believe  that  Communists  do  not 
lie. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  has, 
also,  made  some  interesting  but  puzzling 
statements.  For  instance,  he  proposes 
an  "international  agreement  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  whole  region  that  used 
to  be  French  Indochina."  Now.  if  that 
is  what  he  wants  there  is  no  need  for 
new  negotiations.  All  that  is  needed  Is 
for  the  Conmiunist  aggressors  to  back 
up  and  live  up  to  their  agreements  of 
1954  and  1962. 

The  only  thing  to  negotiate  in  a  new 
conference  would  be  how  much  the  Reds 
could  keep  of  what  they  have  gained  by 
breaking  their  previous  agreements. 
And  that  will  not  settle  anything. 

His  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
pledge  "our  armed  might"  in  defense  of 
Asian  governments  against  Chinese  at- 
tack raises  an  interesting  point.  Would 
such  a  pledge  apply  only  to  what  the 
Senator  terms  "overt"  attacks?  If  so.  it 
is  meaningless  in  view  of  the  Communist 
preference  for  subversive  "wars  of  liber- 
ation." But,  if  it  does  include  indirect 
and  subversive  aggression,  then  the  Sen- 
ator is  really  proposing  that  we  start 
moving  not  only  into  South  Vietnam,  but 
also  into  Thailand  because  Red  China 
has  called  for  the  overthrow  of  that  pro- 
American  government  and  has  already 
begun  a  propaganda,  subversion,  and 
guerrilla  campaign  against  the  Thais. 
And  Laos,  too,  is  under  Red  attack.   And 
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to  the  south.  Malaysia  is  fighting  off  Su- 
karno, who  is  openly  supported  by  Pei- 
oing  and  Moscow.  I 

Thus,  if  it  is  proposed  that  we  pledge 
to  defend  our  friends  in  southeast  Asia 
against  aggression  by  subversion  and  in- 
filtration—which are  the  typical  Com- 
munist tactics— then,  axjcording  to  the 
Senator,  we  should  be  moving  U.S.  forces 
into  most  of  southeast  Asia  right  now. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  Senator  is  pro- 
posing we  negotiate  ourselves  out  of 
South  Vietnam. 

This  is.  it  seems,  a  strategy  of  moving 
in  all  directions  at  the  same  time.  It 
might  confuse  the  enemy,  but  it  would 
certainly  confuse  everyone  on  our  side 
from  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  hum- 
blest squad  leader.  I 

In  all  seriousness,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  fundamentals  that  have  been 
sidestepped  in  all  this  impassioned  plead- 
ing for  us  to  default  on  our  promise  to 
South  Vietnam. 

There  is  some  vague  Idea  that  what  is 
going  on  in  South  Vietnam  can  be  neatly 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Commu- 
nist aggression  throughout  the  vast 
southeast  Asian  peninsula.  This  is  stra- 
tegic nonsense.  South  Vietnam's  strug- 
gle against  communism  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  other  Communist-caused 
conflicts  in  the  area. 

If  we  let  South  Vietnam  go,  another 
giant  step  in  the  march  of  communism 
will  be  taken,  and  the  remaining  nations 
of  the  southeast  Asian  peninsula  wiU  be 
in  ever-deepening  danger. 

Without  South  Vietnam  where  do  we 
make  a  stand?    In  Thailand?    Or  do  we 
defend  Singapore?    Would  we  let  that 
great  base,  controlling  the  water  corn- 
dor   between    the    Pacific    and    Indian 
Oceans  fall  to  Communist  aggression? 
To  negotiate  in  South  Vietnam  while 
Communist     aggression     is     spreading 
throughout  the  entire  southeast  Asian 
peninsula  is  like  a  man  trying  to  paint 
his  front  porch  while  his  house  is  on  fire. 
Mr  President,  our  Nation  has  taken  a 
stand  in  South  Vietnam.    Three  Presi- 
dents   have    faithfully    stood    by    that 
pledge.    It  is  not  a  partisan  political  is- 
sue.   It  is  one  of  principle,  of  our  good 
faith,  and  one,  most  certainly,  of  our 
own  national  security. 

As  I  hear  these  claims  that  we  cannot 
win.  that  we  have  got  to  negotiate— 
make  a  deal  so  we  can  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam— I   am   grieved,  but  not  sur- 
prised.   This  is  not  the  first  time  our 
spirit  has  been  tested  in  crisis. 
Thomas  Paine  said  it  well,  in  1776: 
These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot 
will    in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service 
of   their    country;    but  he    that   stands   it 
now.  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man 
and    woman.     Tyranny,    like    hell.    Is    not 
easily  conquered;  yet  vtt  have  this  consola- 
tion with  us.  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the 
more  glorious  the  triumph. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority  lead- 
er, for  the  remarks  he  has  made.  I  seems 
to  me  very  clear  that  we  must  go  to  any 
conference  table  from  a  position  of 
strength  rather  than  weakness.    If  we 


go  to  a  conference  table  now,  it  will  not 
be  construed  that  we  are  acting  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

Our  boys  are  being  killed.  Our  boys 
are  being  wounded.  We  cannot  take  that 
lying  down.  We  must  retaliate.  As  long 
as  our  boys  in  uniform  in  South  Vietnam 
are  doing  their  part,  we  must  live  up  to 
our  part  at  home. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  stated,  if  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese,  or  any  other  nation  in  that  part 
of  the  world  on  the  Communist  side 
agrees  to  confer  at  the  present  time,  they 
will  do  so  because  they  feel  that  they 
can  gain  something  from  the  negotia- 
tions, perhaps  more  territory  or  increased 
influence  throughout  the  world. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
United  Nations  can  keep  the  peace  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  We  have  seen 
what  has  happened  in  instances  in  which 
we  have  asked  the  United  Nations  to 
join  with  us  in  keeping  the  peace  in  other 
sections  of  the  world.  No  other  nation 
joins  with  us  in  the  endeavor. 

The  French,  the  Communists,  and 
other  nations— and  I  do  not  put  the 
French  in  the  same  class  as  I  do  the 
Communists— do  not  join  in  the  attempt 
to  keep  the  peace.  We  know  that  we 
must  get  an  affirmative  vote  on  the  part 
of  the  Security  Council  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  United  Nations.  That  Is 
Impossible  at  the  present  moment. 

If  we  yield  at  the  present  time  and 
confer  on  South  Vietnam,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  so  well  said,  our  rela- 
tions in  many  other  areas  of  the  world— 
not  only  In  Vietnam,  and  Indonesia,  but 
also  In  Japan,  Korea,  even  Germany,  the 
Congo  and  other  parts  of  Africa— will  be 
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We  have  all  of  those  things  to  con- 
sider We  must  consider  the  course  to 
pursue  on  the  basis  of  what  would  occur 
in  other  places  In  the  world  as  well  as 
what  would  occur  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Important  point  is  that  we  sho\ild 
not  confer  unless  we  can  confer  from 
strength  rather  than  weakness,  and  we 
must  retaUate  If  our  boys  are  kUled  and 
wounded.  That  means  something  to 
every  one  of  us  in  one  way  or  another. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  what  he  has 

said. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
currence of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr     SMATHERS.    Mr.    President,    I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Illmols 
for  the  statements  which  he  has  made. 
I  commend  him  for  the  position  which  he 
has  taken.   I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
he  is  correct  in  what  he  has  said.    I  can- 
not help  but  believe  that,  as  much  as  we 
would  like   to   negotiate   an  honorable 
peace  and  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  get 
out  of  South  Vietnam,  we  find  that  there 
is  no  cause  to  believe  that  there  can  be  a 
fair  negotiation,  but  on  the  contrary 
negotiating  at  this  time  would  amount 
to  a  complete  surrender  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  final  giving  away  of  Malay- 
sia ThaUand.  and  Cambodia,  comprising 
roughly  1.5  billion  people  in  that  impor- 
tant area.   I  hope,  in  a  few  moments,  to 
make  a  brief  statement  along  the  same 
line  that  the  Senator  has  just  taken.    I 
commend  him  and  associate  myself  with 


him.    I  hope  that  other  Senators  will 
do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  3^eld 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  not  Intended  to  speak  at  this  time 
because  I  thought  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  LMr.  Smathers] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LatjscheI  were  to  engage  In  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  But  I  feel  I  should  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, and  I  think  It  is  well  that  the  sub- 
ject is  being  discussed  In  the  Senate. 

As  Senators  know,  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  yesterday  to  hear  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Citorch] 
and  his  brilliant  subsequent  colloquies 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGeeI.  Nor  was  I  present 
for  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGoyern].  How- 
ever I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
familiarize  myself  with  what  transpired 
from  the  Record.  I  have  also  acquainted 
myself  with  the  statement  on  yesterday 
of  the  RepubUcan  leadership  with  regard 
to  Vietnam  and  have  just  listened  to  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  on  this  question. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senators  who  have 
participated,  by  these  various  means,  in 
the  debate  on  the  Vietnamese  question 
that  they  have  made  an  outstanding 
contribution,  a  necessary  contribution,  a 
contribution  in  keeping  with  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Senate.  They  have 
raised  and  discussed  with  lucidity  and 
disceriunent,  and  with  knowledge  and 
discretion  this  most  serious  problem. 

What  impresses  most  in  these  pro- 
ceedings is  the  patriotic  unity,  irrespec- 
tive of  party,  which  is  revealed  in  them. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er that,  as  always,  he  has  displayed  his 
great   Americanism,   his    dedication   to 
country  far  beyond  dedication  to  party 
in  his  prompt  support  of  the  recent  and 
most  difficult  decisions  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  to  make  with  respect  to 
Vietnam.     It  Is  what   the   NaUon  has 
come  to  expect  from  the  minority  leader 
when  complex  questions  of  the  national 
well-being  are  involved.   WhUe  he  ought 
never  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  he 
never  is.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  profound 
reassurance  to  know  that  the  great  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  can  be  counted  on  to 
put  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  first 
In  any  critical  situation. 

I  think  this  debate  on  Vietnam,  Mr. 
President,  has  been  of  profound  sig- 
nificance if  for  no  other  reason  Uian 
that  every  participant  accepted  an  iden- 
ical  starting  points-support  for  ttoe 
President  in  a  critical  International  sit- 
uation. There  is  no  doubt  and  no  other 
government  can  have  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  we  stand  together  when  the 
chips  are  down.  The  recogniUon  of  the 
President's  paramount  and  immensely 
difficult  responsibiUtles  has  been  mune- 
diate  and  automaUc.  by  all  concerned. 
That  his  hand  is  upheld  by  aU  was  made 
clear  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  and  all  the  other  par- 
ticipants.   That,  In  itself.  Is  a  display  of 
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the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  and  its  high 
sense  of  national  responsibility. 

And  yet,  if  that  were  all,  it  would  not 
be  enough.  The  President  does  not  seek 
and  we  want  no  Pavlovian  unity  in  this 
Nation.  We  do  not  crush,  in  the  name 
of  unity  and  in  the  fashion  of  Pei- 
ping,  the  100  flowers  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  bloom.  We  seek  the  unity  of 
genuine  national  imderstanding,  reached 
by  reason  freely  pursued  and  sensibly 
expres.sed.  And  so  the  debate  did  not 
stop  with  deeply  felt  expressions  of  «unity 
in  .support  of  the  President  nor  should 
it  have  stop^ied  there. 

The  Senate,  majority  and  minority, 
has  more  to  contribute  than  assurance 
of  support  for  the  President,  and  the  Na- 
tion requires  more  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  has  the  experience,  the  knowl- 
edge, and  the  courage  to  look  ahead — to 
consider  paths  which  lie  beyond  the  point 

^of  any  immediate  decision  in  foreign  re- 
lations. Let  no  one  doubt  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  consideration.  The  Sen- 
ate has  the  duty  to  ask  itself,  even  as 
the  people  of  the  Nation  ask  themselves: 
"Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  And  it 
has  the  duty  to  set  forth  its  best 
thoughts,  its  most  constructive  and  pene- 
trating wisdom  in  a  public  considera- 
tion of  the  response  to  that  question. 

So  it  has  been  in  this  debate.  So  it 
was  when  the  joint  Republican  leader- 
ship not  only  concurred  in  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  decisions  with  respect  to 
military  action  in  North  Vietnam  but 
did  not  stop  there.  The  Republican 
joint  leadership  went  beyond  that  and 
suggested,  in  effect,  that  this  military 
action  should  be  expanded  and  that 
negotiations  should  be  shunned  at  this 
time.  The  Republican  leadership  was 
looking  ahead.  It  was  not  telling  the 
President  to  enlarge  and  intensify  the 
American  involvement  in  the  conflict  in 
so  many  words.  It  was,  in  effect,  saying 
merely  that  this  course  should  be  con- 
sidered. It  was  entirely  proper  for  the 
Republican  leadership  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  taking  that  course,  even 
as  so  many  of  its  leaders  have  for  so  long 
advocated.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
only  major  exception  to  this  advocated 
course  for  many  years  has  been  former 
President  Eisenhower,  who  first  rejected 
itinl954. 

The  able  Senators  from  Idaho  and 
South  Dakota,  no  less  than  the  Republi- 
cans, were  also  performing  a  basic  serv- 
ice in  their  statements  on  Vietnam. 
They  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  support  of 
the  President's  military  decisions  to  date, 
with  respect  to  North  Vietnam  but  they 
also  argued  that  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  explore  the  path  of  negotiation  which 
might  lead  to  a  prompt  end  to  the  blood- 
shed in  Indochina  and.  at  the  same  time, 
preserve  an 'opportunity  for  that  region 
to  remain  outside  the  suffocating  mili- 

.  tary  embrace  of  Peiping.  They  were  not 
telling  the  President  to  negotiate  but 
were  saying,  in  effect,  that  this  course 
should  be  seriously  considered.  It  was 
entirely  proper  for  that  suggestion  to 
be  made,  supported  as  it  was  by  a  most 
cogent,  restrained,  and  penetrating  dis- 
cussion. In  both  the  approach  of  the 
minority  leader  and  that  of  the  two  able 
Democratic  Senators  who  participated 
in  the  debate  there  was  but  a  single  com- 


mon desire — to  provide  advice  which 
might  serve  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tion and  so  facilitate  an  intelligent  sub- 
sequent consent  to  whatever  course  the 
President,  in  his  primary  responsibility, 
might  find  it  necessary  to  pursue  in  the 
days  and  weeks  ahead. 

Out  of  that  kind  of  discussion,  feared 
only  6y  those  who  fear  to  think,  I  am 
convinced  will  come  great  assistance  to 
the  President  in  the  discharge  of  his  pri- 
mary responsibilities  with  respect  to  pol- 
icy on  Vietnam.  Out  of  that  kind  of  dis- 
cussion will  come  a  most  useful  illumina- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  to  the  course  which  offers  the  best 
assurance  for  safeguarding  of  the  gen- 
uine interests  of  the  nation  in  the  region 
of  southeast  Asia. 

So  I  commend  once  again  the  partici- 
pants in  this  debate — all  of  the  partici- 
pants. They  have  perfoj-med,  all  of 
them,  a  most  helpful  service  which  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
more  than  20  years  since  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  quickly  gained  for  him- 
self a  reputation  as  a  hard,  indefatigable 
worker,  a  man  of  deep  conviction,  a  man 
of  resolute  courage,  who  spoke  that  con- 
viction no  matter  how  unpopular  or  un- 
pleasant it  might  be.  All  of  those  at- 
tributes have  not  only  remained  with 
him  through  the  years;  they  have  be- 
come intensified. 

At  the  joint  leadership  meetings  we 
have  had  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  has  always  spoken  his  piece, 
even  If  there  were  some  gathered  around 
the  table  who  did  no  concur  or  who  did 
not  like  it. 

I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  his 
courage,  his  patriotism,  and  his  spirit 
of  unity  of  purpose — that  spirit  that, 
when  the  chips  are  down  and  all  the  al- 
ternatives and  substitutes  have  been  ex- 
amined, we  march  In  a  solid  phalanx. 
That  he  has  always  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  his  most  gracious 
remarks. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
in  congratulating  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  on  the  statement  he  has 
just  concluded.  No  greater  patriot  Is 
to  be  found  anywhere  than  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Montana. 
Certainly  there  is  no  man  who  deals  with 
complex  subjects  with  a  deeper  under- 
standing or  a  greater  objectivity  than 
he.  I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
with  respect  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson  Is 
being  deluged  from  all  sides — newspaper 
articles,  reporters  and  columnists,  the 
Pentagon,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Halls  of  Congress — with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  course  this  Nation  should 
pursue  in  southeast  Asia.  These  recom- 
mendations are  pouring  into  the  White 
House  and   onto   the  President's   desk, 


where  he,  and  he  alone,  as  Commander 
In  Chief  must  make  the  final  decisions. 

Many  loyal  and  dedicated  leaders  have 
come  to  diametrically  opposite  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  approach  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  take.  No  one  can,  or  would 
want  to,  impugn  the  motivations  or  the 
patriotism  of  those  citizens,  irrespective 
of  the  conclusions  they  advance. 

The  February  22,  1965,  issue  of  News- 
week  magazine  outlines  four  alterna- 
tives that  America  might  take.  The 
article  suggested  that  outright  with- 
drawal "would  be  a  devastating  blow  to 
U.S.  prestige,  which  would  probably  re- 
sult in  eventual  Chinese  domination  in 
the  entire  mainland  of  southeast  Asia 
and  loss  of  U.S.  influence  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Japan." 

I  agree  with  that  conclusion.  Obvi- 
ously, if  we  should  take  any  position  that 
indicates  that  we  have  been  forced  into 
total  withdrawal,  it  would  be  a  great 
detriment  not  only  to  the  nations  around 
the  globe  to  whom  we  are  now  com- 
mitted, but  also  to  ourselves.  We  would 
accomplish  nothing  except  to  encourage 
Communists  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
to  step  up  their  pressure  against  us,  if 
they  thought  they  might  force  us  to 
withdraw. 

Second,  the  article  suggests  that  it 
should  be  noted  that  continued  concen- 
tration on  the  guerrilla  war  In  South 
Vietnam  has  not  worked  very  well. 

Again,  I  should  have  to  agree  with 
that  statement,  because  it  is  obvious  that 
the  plan  that  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  past  year  has  not  been  particularly 
successful.  We  hope,  however,  that  it 
will  do  better. 

Third,  the  article  states  that  an  all- 
out  assault  on  North  Vietnam  "raises 
the  possibility  of  Red  Chinese  interven- 
tion." Such  intervention  might  per- 
haps consist  of  as  many  as  30  divisions. 
These  are  possibilities  which  might  re- 
quire the  President  to  make  a  momen- 
tous decision  at  any  time. 

The  article  continues : 

Washington  offlclaldom  argues  that  such 
Intervention  Is  unlikely  and  that  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  could  handle  it  If  it  oc- 
curred, but  the  kind  of  casualties  that  would 
inevitably  accompany  a  major  land  war  In 
Asia  would  almost  certainly  raise  a  public 
outcry  In  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons — which  would  make  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  acute. 

Obviously,  that  is  a  fact.  If  it  were  to 
develop  that  the  Red  Chinese  decided  to 
move  into  this  area  with  their  troops,  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  President 
and  his  advisers  would  have  to  decide 
how  far  they  would  go,  including  the 
consideration  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  order  to  stop  the  movement  of 
Red  Chinese  troops  into  South  Vietnam. 

The  final  alternative,  according  to  the 
article,  is  just  enough  escalation  to  bring 
North  Vietnam  to  the  conference  table. 
The  article  states: 

The  hope  here  would  be  to  achieve  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  which  would  somehow 
Insure  that  the  United  States,  North  Viet- 
nam, Red  China,  and  Russia  kept  hands  off 
South  Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  to  me  fi-om  last  week's 
events  that  clearly  this  is  the  course 
which   we   are   now   actually   pursuing. 
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seeking  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Chinese 
and  North  Vietnamese  that  this  is  an 
►expensive  operation  for  ^tihem  and  that 
it  will  not  be  easy,  that!  we  will  not  be 
thrown  out,  that  we  will  not  be  driven 
out.  but  that  we  will  live  Up  to  our  com- 
mitment. When  they  hiave  a  complete 
understanding  that  It  v/tU  not  be  easy, 
but  will  be  very  costly  toi  them,  it  would 
seem  that  we  \vOuid  then  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  talk  about  some  kind 
of  negotiation. 

It  would  obviously  appear  that  they 
would  be  much  more  a^ixious  to  nego- 
tiate with  us  under  tho$e  conditions,  if 
we  first  demonstrate  toj  them  that  we 
shall  live  up  to  our  coijimitments.  and 
second  that  it  would  be  jhorribly  expen- 
sive for  them  to  continue  the  action 
which  they  now  pursue.  Then  we  would 
not  be  negotiating  froip,  a  position  of 
weakness  and  our  chan(tes  for  a  .settle- 
ment favorable  to  us  would  certainly 
have  improved  tremendously. 

Mr.  President,  each  o^  these  alterna- 
tives has  time  and  time  again  been  sug- 
gested to  President  Johnr^n.  In  making 
his  decisions,  he  has  wisely  sought  the 
counsel  of  former  President  Eisenhower, 
and,  while  he  lived,  he  obtained  the  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  of  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  who  cautioned  against 
this  Nation's  ever  being  involved  in  a 
major  land  war  on  the  Asian  Continent. 

As  President  Truman  put  it  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  am  paraphrasing  his  re- 
marks, "I  have  complete  confidence  in 
the  day-to-day  decisions  being  made  by 
our  Commander  in  Chief.  By  virtue  of 
his  position,  he  is  better  informed  on 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  than  any 
other  man  in  America." 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  the  same  way 
about  it.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
icnowledge  that  more  than  three  decades 
of  experience  enters  into  his  decision- 
making processes.  This  experience  in- 
cludes that  which  he  gained,  when  he 
was  a  Senator,  in  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Military  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee. 

As  we  all  know.  President  Johnson  is 
now  giving  to  this  particular  problem 
all  of  his  talents,  all  of  his  energy,  and 
all  of  his  thinking  in  determining  the 
best  course  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  pursue  in  the  southeast  Asian 
crisis. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  statement  once 
made  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill: 

We  don't  increase  our  own  security  by 
throwing  little  nations  to  the  wolves. 

We  did  not  do  this  In  Greece  or  in 
Turkey.  We  did  not  do  this  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  A.ssuredly,  Ve  did  not  do  it 
when  we  adopted  the  Marshall  plan  to 
indicate  our  commitment  to  Western 
Europe.  We  did  not  do  it  In  Korea, 
when  It  became  painfully  expensive  to 
stay  there.  We  have  not  done  it  in 
Africa.  I  believe  and|  I  hope  that  we 
shall  not  do  it  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  cause. of  our  cywn  freedom  and 
the  cause  of  peace  cannot  be  served  by 
negotiating  from  a  position  of  weakness. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  compromise  the 
freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  freedom  of  the  erntire  subcontinent 
of  southeast  Asia. 


I  have  heard  It  stated  recently  by  those 
who  would  seem  to  know  best,  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  not  fought  bet- 
ter than  they  might  have,  up  to  this 
point,  partly  because  of  their  concern 
that  we  would  eventually  negotiate  away 
their  freedom,  that  we  would  suddenly 
withdraw,  and  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  would  then  be  left,  helpless 
and  hopeless,  in  the  face  of  the  onrush- 
ing  hordes  of  Communists  from  North 
Vietnam  and  Red  China.  Up  to  this 
point,  the  South  Vietnamese  have  not 
been  totally  convinced  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  stay  there. 

In  recent  weeks,  they  have  been  more 
encouraged  to  stand  up  and  fight  be- 
cause of  the  very  strong  retaliatory 
measures  which  the  President  directed 
our  military  to  take  in  response  to  Viet- 
cong  attacks  on  our  forces  at  Pleiku. 

Some  critics  have  indicated  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  not  indicated  with 
sufficient  clarity  the  willingness  of  this 
country  to  go  to  every  reasonable  length 
in  seeking  a  peace  with  honor  and  jus- 
tice. It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
response  to  this  criticism  is  that  America 
today  has  more  military  power  at  her 
disposal  than  any  nation  or  any  combi- 
nation of  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  America's  restraint,  in  the  face  of 
this  overwhelming  military  advantage, 
should  convince  friend  and  foe  alike  that 
the  United  States  seeks  no  expanded  war. 
We  seek  no  domination.  We  seek  noth- 
ing for  ourselves  but  the  assurance  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  to  whom 
we  have  made  a  commitment,  will  be  left 
alone,  free  from  Communist  tyranny,  to 
pursue  their  own  destiny  in  their  own 
manner. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  means  by  saying  that 
we  do  not  seek  these  things  is  that  what 
we  do  seek  is  greater  opportvmlty  for  our 
own  security  and  for  that  of  a  peaceful 
world.  That  Is  what  we  are  working  for, 
and  that  is  why  we  want  to  help  our  ad- 
ministration determine  at  the  present 
time  when  to  confer  and  what  to  do  in 
order  to  reach  that  end. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  statement. 
That  seems  to  be  exactly  what  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  yield  when  he  Is  through. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

President  Johnson  has  not  rested  his 
case  on  our  obvious  military  restraint. 
He  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  to  any- 
one who  would  listen,  including  the  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister  In  personal  conver- 
sations, that  the  United  States  seeks  no 
broader  war  but,  on  the  contrary,  stands 
ready  to  cooperate  In  peaceful  efforts  at 
any  time. 

He  has  said  that  he  would  go  any- 
where, at  any  time,  and  talk  with  any- 
one about  the  prospects  for  peace,  with 
Justice  and  honor. 

Thus  far,  however,  in  the  southeast 
Asian  crisis,  the  VIetcong,  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime, the  Communist  Chinese,  and  So- 
viet Russia  have  demonstrated,  not  the 


usefulness,  but  the  futility  of  conducting 
another  Geneva-like  conference  at  the 
present  time.  The  United  States  did  not 
start  the  aggressions  in  Vietnam.  Short 
of  capitulation,  we  cannot  dictate  when 
they  will  stop. 

We  can,  however,  pursue  every  possible 
alternative  to  convince  the  VIetcong  of 
the  expense  and  the  futility  of  their  pres- 
ent course.    And  this  we  are  doing. 

The  United  States  became  embroiled 
in  South  Vietnam  in  1954.  As  has  just 
been  stated,  the  policy  was  established 
at  that  time  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  subscribed  to 
by  the  very  able  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  very 
able  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  has 
once  again  been  reaffirmed  by  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  It  is  still  in 
effect. 

Thus  far.  President  Johnson  has  acted 
decisively  in  responding  to  the  Conunu- 
nist  attacks  on  our  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  is  more  anxious 
to  see  this  problem  settled  peacefully, 
with  honor,  and  justice,  than  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Surely  we 
would  all  like  to  settle  this  problem. 
Perhaps  we  can.  But,  Mr.  President,  we 
can  only  do  that  when  we  have  convinced 
the  Communists  that  they  will  have  to 
pay  very  dearly  if  they  continue  to  act 
as  they  have  been  acting,  and  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  be  forced  out  nor  com- 
promised out  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  shall  live  up  to  our  commitments 
there  and  elsewhere  around  the  globe. 
We  shall  and  we  must  continue  though  it 
will  cost  us  a  good  deal  of  energy  and 
effort,  and  even  the  precious  lives  of 
American  men.  Much  is  asked  for, 
much  Is  at  stake.  I  am  one  who  has  a 
particular  concern  about  this  matter, 
because  my  own  son  happens  to  be  on  a 
destroyer  operating  at  this  particular 
time  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

President  Johnson  will,  I  feel,  consider 
a  negotiated  settlement  when  that  course 
will  assure  America's  vital  Interests  in 
southeast  Asia  and  promote  the  true 
cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    First,  I  should  like  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Florida  on 
his  excellent  statement. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Senate  is  par- 
ticularly heavy.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  spoke  about  his  son.  I  think  I 
speak  for  every  Senator  when  I  say  that 
we  would  rather  be  out  there  than  be 
voting  or  talking  about  this  matter.  It 
is  easy  to  say  there  have  to  be  casualties. 
The  question  is.  When  and  where? 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  it  is 
a  calculated  risk  when  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  over  there  and  we  are  over 
tRere. 

Much  as  I  admire  my  colleague,  I  think 
I  would  not  merely  say  "amen"  to  what 
he  has  said,  but  I  have  a  practical  sugges- 
tion. The  minority  leader  has  spoken 
on  the  subject.  The  mVijority  leader  has 
spoken  on  the  subject.  Other  distin- 
guished voices  have  been  raised.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  it  has  not  gotten  over 
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to  the  American  people  what  the  policy 
of  this  Government  is  with  respect  to 
Vietnam.    Retaliation  is  not  a  policy. 

The  President  made  some  general  re- 
marks yesterday.  So  did  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  would  strongly  urge  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  lay  out 
before  the  American  people  what  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  a  con- 
sidered report  to  them,  over  television, 
over  the  radio,  in  the  press,  at  a  set  time, 
announcing  a  set  policy.  If  he  did  that 
and  espoused  the  policy  which  he  ex- 
pressed—and the  Senator  from  Florida, 
the  majority  leader,  the  minority  leader, 
and  other  Senators  feel  as  we  do — he 
would  obtain  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  American  people. 

Among  the  major  questions  the  Presi- 
dent should  cover  in  outlining  American 
policy  are  the  following : 

First,  are  the  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  determined  to  fight 
for  their  country?  Without  that  deter- 
mination, we  have  no  support  for  our 
position. 

Second,  do  the  South  Vietnamese 
want  us  there  ?  This  is  a  very  important 
question,  for,  again,  our  position  is  un- 
tenable unless  our  help  is  desired. 

Third,  are  we  trying  adequately  to  ob- 
tain help  from  our  allies— Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan.  Thailand,  and  others? 

Fourth,  are  we  willing  to  negotiate? 
Provided  we  do  not  sell  out  the  South 
Vietnamese,  we  must  show  that  we  are 
willing  to  negotiate.  Prime  Minister 
Sato,  of  Japan,  for  example,  who  has  sug- 
gested it.  might  well  play  a  mediating 
role. 

If  the  President  stated  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  along  the  lines  I  have 
outlined.  I  think  he  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  Rather 
than  let  the  people  divine  what  our  policy 
is,  the  President  could,  and  should,  do 
something  to  resolve  th'fe  doubts  that 
exist,  by  setting  out  the  bases  and  ob- 
jectives of  our  actions. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  agree  entirely  with  everything  he 
said,  but  I  agree  with  him  more  than  I 
disagree  with  him.  What  the  President 
should  do  is  a  matter  for  the  President 
himself  to  decide.  He  is  the  final  au- 
thority for  determining  foreign  policy. 
He  must  decide  when  the  need  is  great 
enough.  The  Senator  has  said' the  people 
do  not  understand  the  President's  posi- 
tion. I  happen  to  be  one  of  these  who 
believe  they  do.  The  Gallup  poll  re- 
cently gave  the  percentage  of  people  who 
approved  of  the  policy  being  followed  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  think  the  percentage 
was  68  percent.  I  do  not  recall  the  fig- 
ures exactly. 

I  agree  that  retaliation  is  no  policy, 
but  the  E»resident  said,  "We  will  go  any- 
where, and  we  will  do  anything,  with 
honor  and  dignity,  to  improve  that  area 
and  the  world."  There  should  be  added 
to  that  statement  the  President's  state- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  retaliate  when- 
ever our  troops  are  hit — and  the  Presi- 
dent has  extended  that  policy  by  saying 
that  whenever  we  are  attacked  in  South 
Vietnam,  we  expect  to  retaliate  with 
a  limited  effort,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a 
tough  one. 


We  do  not  wish  to  become  involved  in 
a  war  with  Hanoi  or  with  any  other 
country.  We  are  not  trying  to  escalate 
the  war,  but  we  want  them  to  see  clearly 
that  they  are  not  going  to  get  away  with 
what  they  are  doing;  in  the  second  place, 
if  they  do  it.  it  is  going  to  be  expensive 
for  them. 

The  President  has  said  he  is  willing  to 
talk  with  honorable  people  to  try  to  solve 
these  problems.  It  seems  to  me  his  policy 
is  quite  clear,  but  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  thinks  it  is  not  and  that  the 
Pi-esident  should  go  on  television  to  ex- 
plain his  position,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  entitled  to  his  judgment.  It  may 
be  that  the  President  will  be  convinced 
of  what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said  and  finally  go  on  television  and 
clarify  the  problem  with  respect  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  I  have  in  mind 
really  is  a  white  paper  on  the  present 
situation,  which  will  lay  out  the  policy, 
without  telegraphing  any  of  its  security 
aspects.  I  believe  there  are  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  who  are  in  doubt 
about  it.  The  President  could  clear  up 
the  policy  for  those  millions.  The  feel- 
ing now  is  that  one  has  to  pick  up  the 
policy,  divine  it,  by  taking  this  Senator's 
statement  or  that  Senator's  statement, 
and  say,  "This  is  the  position  of  the 
United  States." 

I  think  it  is  proper,  coming  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  to  make  this 
suggestion.  I  hope  the  President  will  do 
it,  and  do  it  promptly.  I  think  it  would 
do  the  country  great  good. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam. I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  am  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed thus  far  today.  There  is  an  es- 
pecially heartening  aspect  to  what  has 
been  said,  and  that  is  the  manifestation 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  of  a  unified 
conviction  that  the  course  followed  by 
the  President  was  imperative  and  needed 
to  maintain  our  honor  and  also  to  insure 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  war,  I  was  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land. For  10  years  I  was  Governor  of 
Ohio.  Up  until  the  time  Russia  joined 
us  as  an  ally,  it  was  difiBcult  to  be  mayor 
because  there  was  a  discordant  note 
which  came.  I  believed,  from  Communist 
sources,  which  resulted  in  the  shutting 
down  of  important  industries.  The  mo- 
ment we  were  on  the  same  side  with  Rus- 
sia, that  disturbing  factor  came  to  an 
end.  From  that  point  on,  my  problem 
of  leadership  was  rather  simple,  because 
there  was  consolidated  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  people  and  public  officials, 
with  only  one  objective  in  mind;  nsimely, 
to  save  the  Nation. 

In  the  past  10  days  or  2  weeks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  there  has  daily  ap- 
peared a  fusion  of  thinking — of  coura- 
geous thinking — intended  to  follow  a 
course  which  will  make  possible  the  fu- 
ture life  of  our  country.  There  have  been 
some  notes  not  so  sonorous,  but  on  the 
whole  with  every  hour  that  goes  by.  con- 
firmation of  the  correctness  of  what  the 
President  has  done  is  beginning  to 
appear. 


I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  one 
phase  of  the  several  subjects  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  Chamber  today. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  question  of  pull- 
ing out  of  Vietnam.  We  cannot  pull  out 
of  Vietnam  without  surrendering  that 
whole  area  to  our  enemies.  The  moment 
we  surrender  it,  instead  of  the  first  line 
of  involvement  being  8.000  to  10.000 
miles  away,  it  will  be  in  Hawaii  and  on 
our  continental  shores. 

I  have  also  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
coalition  governments.  If  examination 
of  experience  and  history  means  any- 
thing, it  means  that  out  of  history  and 
experience  we  learn  lessons  concerning 
what  to  expect  under  given  circum- 
stances. 

Coalition  governments  have  been 
created.  I  therefore  ask  the  question, 
What  has  been  the  experience  of  the  free 
world  with  regard  to  coalition  govern- 
ments? 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  have  asked  the  proponents  of  coalition 
governments  to  point  out  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  coalition  governments 
have  worked  out  in  the  end  in  conform- 
ity with  the  anticipation  when  the  pro- 
posal was  originally  made  for  a  coali- 
tion government.  It  cannot  be  pointed 
out. 

The  last  disappointment  was  in  Laos. 
In  1962.  after  suffering  adversities  in 
Laos,  it  was  proposed  that  we  create  a 
coalition  government.  This  was  done 
with  the  neutralists  In  the  middle,  the 
rightists  on  the  right,  and  the  Com- 
munists on  the  left. 

An  agreement  was  drafted  that  when 
the  compact  was  executed,  all  outside 
forces  would  depart — that  is.  the  French, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Communists. 
The  points  of  departure  were  established 
so  that  observations  could  be  made  as 
to  whether  the  parties  were  carrying 
their  commitment   into  execution. 

Two  years  and  more  have  now  passed 
by.  The  French  are  out.  The  United 
States  is  out.  The  Communists  are  still 
in. 

Our  gravest  problem  in  South  Vietnam 
comes  from  the  fact  that  Laos  is  beinK 
used  as  the  point  of  entry  into  South 
Vietnam.  On  that  basis,  2  years  ago. 
we  negotiated.  We  sat  down  in  good 
faith.  We  asserted  that  we  wished  Laos 
to  control  its  own  government,  that  Red 
China  was  to  stay  out,  that  the  United 
States  would  stay  out,  and  that  Russia 
was  to  stay  out.  But  we  have  had  the 
same  experience  in  Laos  that  we  have 
had  in  52  out  of  the  last  53  important 
agreements  that  we  made  with  the  Com- 
munists. In  every  instance  the  agree- 
ments were  broken. 

I  come  now  to  the  proposal  of  nego- 
tiation now.  What  are  we  going  to  ne- 
gotiate? Are  we  going  to  negotiate  a 
pull-out  of  the  United  States?  Are  we 
going  to  negotiate  the  establishment  of 
a  neutral  government  in  South  Vietnam? 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  happened  in 
what  was  once  French  Indochina. 

In  1954,  the  Geneva  accord  was  exe- 
cuted. My  recollection  is  that  14  nations 
were  signatories  to  that  accord.  The 
French  pulled  out,  except  for  small  num- 
bers of  troops  merely  to  maintain  peace 
and  security  within.    French  Indochina 
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was  fragmentized  into  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
TTiailand. 

General  Eisenhower  was  President  at 
that  time.  It  was  anticipated  in  the 
world  that  with  the  Geneva  Accord,  all 
would  become  tranquil  in  the  Far  East. 
-The  ink  was  not  even  dry  on  the  Geneva 
Accord  when  the  Communists  began 
their  pushbutton,  riot-producing  opera- 
tions, their  infiltration,  and  subversion 
Into  South  Vietnam. 

The  Geneva  Accord  still  exists.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  tranquility  of  that  area. 

Therefore,  my  query  Ls,  "Under  present 
conditions,  what  shall  we  negotiate?" 

The  Geneva  Accord  exists.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  abide  by  it.  If  North  Viet- 
nam will  discontinue  its  attacks  upon 
South  Vietnam,  its  infiltration  and  sub- 
version, its  pushbutton,  riot-producing 
operations,  peace  will  prevail  in  South 
Vietnam. 

But,  obviously.  Red  China  is  not  con- 
tent with  having  peace  maintained  in 
that  area.  They  wish  disorder.  They 
wish  to  communize  the  area.  Someone 
may  argue,  "Let  us  giye  them  South 
Vietnam." 

That  poses  a  question:  What  then? 
Will  that  be  the  end  of  the  problem? 
Or,  will  the  Conununists  proceed  to  move 
on  into  Thailand,  into  Mjaiaysia,  into  the 
Philippines,  Into  West  and  East  Guinea, 
and  finally  look  toward  Australia? 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  let  me 
remind  Senators  that  they  are  looking 
toward  our  shores,  although  we  do  not 
recognize  it.  There  is  more  involved 
than  mere  conquest  of  southeast  Asian 
territory. 

If  one  could  feel  confident  that  by 
pulling  out,  by  negotiating,  by  creating 
a  neutral  government,  we  would  end  our 
troubles,  we  would  all  say,  "Amen,  let  us 
do  it."  But  if  we  look  to  the  past,  we 
find,  instead  of  acquiring  a  position  of 
strength  and  freedom  from  losses  of  body 
and  property  and  honor,  through  retreat 
our  problem  will  become  greater  "in  the 
future  than  it  Is  now. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  North 
Vietnam  will  say,  "We  will  quit  the  infil- 
tration." The  moment  they  say  that,  all 
pur  troubles  will  be  ended. 

I  did  not  intend  to  speak  at  this  length, 
but  I  am  of  the  belief  that  it  Is  necessary 
to  let  the  American  people  know  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  that  faces  them. 
I  take  no  exception  to  what  has  been 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  advo- 
cating a  different  course  of  action. 
They  are  doing  it  in  the  sincere  belief 
that  that  is  the  right  course  to  take. 

I  wish  also  to  say  that  Chamberlain 
at  Munich,  Chamberlain  with  respect  to 
the  Ruhr,  and  Chamberiain  with  respect 
to  Mussolini,  gave  in,  thinking  that  peace 
would  be  assured  by  giving  In.  The 
price  for  giving  in  became  so  great  that 
we  now  realize  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  stand  our  ground  at  the 
very Jsegirming  than  to  continue  to  sur- 
rendter. 

_ 'would  be  less  than  frank,  and  I  would 
be  violative  of  my  oath  of  office,  when  I 
said  I  would  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  fulfill  my  duties 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  If  I  did  not  take 


this  position,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  a 
difficult  one.  I  commend  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  fearlessness 
with  which  they  are  standing  up  and 
asserting  that  our  country's  futtu-e  is  at 
stake,  and  that  we  cannot  become  weak, 
and  thus  allow  ourselves  to  be  engulfed 
by  an  enemy  that  is  intent  upon  destroy- 
ing us. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDER OF  THE  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION AT  COLUMBUS,  NEBR. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  I  was  invited  to  speak  briefly  to 
the  American  Legion  in  Nebraska,  at 
their  midwinter  meeting,  held  in  Colum- 
bus, Nebr.  This  was  because  of  my  in- 
terest in  the  veterans'  hospital  situation 
in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  On  that  occasion,  the 
national  commander,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  of  the  American  Legion,  made 
an  address.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Donald  E.  Johnson 
Commander  Keriakedes,  National  EScecu- 
tlve  Committeeman  Galbraith,  Alternate  Na- 
tional Executive  Committeeman  Lowry,  dia- 
tinguished  guests,  ladles  of  the  auxiliary,  my 
fellow  legionnaires,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I'm  delighted  to  be  back  In  the  great  Depart- 
ment of  Nebraska,  a  next  door  neighbor  to 
my  home  Department  of  Iowa. 

It  Is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  note  the 
progress  of  Nebraska's  1965  American  Legion 
membership  enrollment  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month  showed  you  were  slightly 
ahead  of  the  pace  of  a  year  ago.  I  am  fur- 
ther pleased  to  report  that  at  the  national 
level  we  were  running  about  50,000  members 
ahead  of  that  same  time  a  year  ago,  and 
that  our  two  millionth  1965  membership 
w£is  recorded  a  full  week  earlier  than  a  year 
ago. 

Let's  keep  up  the  good  work.  We  need 
every  eligible  veteran  who  will  Join  ranks 
with  tis  m  what  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
most  historic  battle  the  American  Legion 
has  waged  since  that  which  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  GI  bUl  of  rights. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  fight  to  have  the 
Veterans'  Administration  rescind  Its  infa- 
mous order  of  January  13  which  calls  for 
the  closing  of  31  VA  installations  including 
16  regional  offices,  11  hopsitals,  and  4 
domlclllarles. 

The  American  Legion  was  in  this  battle 
from  the  very  outset.  I  was,  in  fact,  en  route 
to  Washington  for  briefings  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  at  the  very  moment  this 
news  was  premat\irely  released.  Your  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Commission  chairman. 
Bob  McCurdy,  also  was  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington for  those  meetings. 

This  was  good,  for  we  wigre  able  to  map 
our  strategy  quickly  and  to  put  our  plan  of 
action  into  effect  almost  immediately. 

Our  first  move  was  to  conduct  a  news  con- 
ference In  the  Washington  offices  the  very 
next  morning,  at  which  time  I  Issued  a 
strong  statement  of  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  called  upon  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  reconsider  its  order. 

The  following  Monday,  January  18.  we  ar- 
ranged for  conference  telephone  calls  with 
all  department  headquarters,  calling  for  a 
total  mobilization  of  the  effort  and  resources 
of  the  American  Legion  to  prevent  any 
diminution  of  services  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

That  caU  was  followed  up  the  next  day 
by  written  memorandiun  to  all  national  of- 
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fleers  and  department  commanders  and  tul- 
Jutants,  outlining  the  action  to  be  Uken 
by  departnients,  posts,  and  individual  legion- 
naires. S\ich  action  includes  the  registering 
of  your  protests,  in  writing,  to  Members  of 
your  congressional  delegation,  to  Senator 
YAKBOKonGB,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  Repre- 
sentative Olin  Teague,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to 
WiUlam  E.  Driver,  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  to  President  Johnson. 

Piirther,  we  have  asked  that  department 
service  officers  and  rehabUltatlon  chairmen 
furnish  us  with  examples  of  the  hardships 
that  will  be  worked  on  Individual  veterans 
as  the  result  of  proposed  closings  and  con- 
solidations of  VA  Installations. 

In  the  meantime,  all  this  material  Is  being 
given  total  Internal  distribution  through 
the  media  of  our  own  communications  such 
as  American  Legion  News  Service,  the  ad- 
jutant's letter,  and  all  other  contacts  which 
national  headquarters  has  with  posts  and 
departments. 

Also,  I  plan  to  carry  this  message  person- 
ally into  every  department  which  I  will  visit 
while  the  issue  still  is  in  doubt,  and  beUeve 
me  it  is  far  from  settled  right  now. 

On  January  28,  I  was  privileged  to  present 
American  Legion  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
I  came  away  with  the  impression  that  our 
position  has  the  S5rm pathetic  (and  in  many 
Instances  very  enthusiastic)  support  of  a 
goodly  number  of  our  most  Influential  and 
highly  respected  lawmakers. 

The  text  of  my  testimony  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  rehabilitation  bulletin 
which,  with  a  covering  memorandum  from 
me,  again  was  mailed  to  national  officers  and 
to  department  commanders  and  adjutants, 
and  was  summarized  in  American  Legion 
News  Service. 

On  February  2,  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  urging  their 
support  of  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Karl  Mundt  to  House  Joint  Resolution  234. 
This  amendment,  in  effect,  prohibits  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  from  using  any  funds 
to  implement  its  proposed  closings. 

The  following  day,  by  standing  vote,  the 
Senate  approved  that  amendment.  Now  the 
war  is  not  won,  but  I'm  delighted  to  report 
to  you  that  the  action  by  the  Senate  consti- 
tutes a  major  victory  for  oui  caiase.  Since 
a  standing  vote  is  not  recorded,  we  do  not 
know  precisely  who  voted  in  our  favor,  but 
to  all  those  who  did,  the  American  Legion 
expresses  Its  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks. 
Several  States  are  reporting  that  their 
State  legislatures  have  adopted  resolutions 
in  opposition  to  the  closings  proposed  by  the 
VA.  The  Department  of  Pennsylvania  sent 
a  50-member  delegation  to  Washington  to 
confer  with  the  Keystone  State's  congres- 
sional delegation.  Twenty-four  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's 27  Congressmen  attended  the  session 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  they 
went  on  record  with  a  resolution  protesting 
the  closing  of  the  Wllkes-Barre  regional 
office. 

At  this  moment.  I  am  tremendously  en- 
couraged with  the  progress  of  this  battle, 
but  we  haven't  won  It  yet  and  I  shaU  con- 
tinue to  call  upon  all  legionnaires  everywhere 
to  keep  up  the  good  fight  until  the  final 
decision  is  in. 

Don't  ever  discount,  or  underestimate,  the 
value  of  individual  effort  in  a  campaign  such 
as  which  we  now  are  engaged.  Every  letter, 
every  personal  contact,  and  every  bit  of  fac- 
tual evidence  which  we  can  produce  to  prove 
Just  how  wrong  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  will 
be  helpful  to  our  cause. 

The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
is  scheduled  to  open  hearings  on  this  matter 
on  February  18,  which  is  2  days  later  than 
these  proceedings  originally  were  to  have 
started. 
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As  you  know,  I  am  scheduled  to  present  the 
American  Legion's  leglslatlvc-rehubUltatlon 
program  to  that  committee  on  March  2  dur- 
ing our  Washington  midwinter  conference. 
However,  it  I  should  be  called  to  offer  Amer- 
ican Legion  testimony  on  this  particular 
issue  prior  to  that  time.  I  stsind  ready  to  ap- 
pear whenever  the  call  ml^ht  come. 

The  American  Legion  Is  shocktd  at  the 
me-M  nxe  approach  ol  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  a  problem  where.  If  any  pruning 
was  indicated.  It  should  have  been  done  with 
the  care  and  precision  of  the  surgeon's 
scalpel.  This  is  an  economy  measure  pure 
and  simple,  one  which  was  planned  at  the 
expense  of  those  veterans  most  in  need  of 
care  and  service,  and  one  which  raises  serious 
doubts  concerning  any  real  savings  to  be 
realized. 

The  American  Legion  docs  not  oppose 
change.  The  American  Legion  does  not 
oppose  economy  In  government.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Is  not  Inflexible.  The  American 
Lec'lon  is,  however,  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  reduction  of  essential  cervices  to  the 
sick  and  disabled  veteran  and  the  needy  vet- 
eran and  his  dependents. 

So  serious  do  I  consider  this  situation  that 
I  would  repeat,  as  a  major  portion  of  my  mes- 
sage today,  the  original  statement  which  I 
l«=sued  from  Washington  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Legion  after  being  apprised 
of  this  development.    Here  It  is: 

••I  wish  to  protest  with  all  the  emphasis  at 
my  command  the  decision  by  the  Veterans- 
Administration  to  close  11  hospitals,  4 
domlcllary  homes,  and  16  regional  offices. 

'•These  actions  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  the  manner  In  which  they 
were  executed,  reflect  a  gross  disregard  of  the 
needs  of  our  sick  and  disabled  and  are  In 
direct  conflict  with  the  announced  alms  of 
the  administration  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
needy  citizens. 

"In  closing  regional  offices  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  substantially  decreased 
Its  ability  to  render  service  to  veterans  and 
their  survivors.  These  persons  wliy  find  It 
Increasingly  difficult  to  learn  about  and  to 
obtain  benefits  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
consolidation  of  regional  offices  Is  part  of  a 
trend  toward  centralization  and  automa- 
tion which  produces  small  savings  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  great  sacrifice  to  our  veterans. 
VA's  closing  of  regional  offices  Is  directly 
opposite  to  the  expansion  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  of  Its  field  offices.  The 
latter  agency  seems  convinced  that  the  best 
way  to  serve  Is  to  open,  not  close,  its  facil- 
ities for  the  public. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Veterans'  Administration  can"  participate 
In  any  war  against  proverty  or  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  improved  society  when  it 
closes  hospitals  and  domiclUarles.  The 
agency  says  that  there  Is  a  decreased  de- 
mand for  the  11  hospitals  to  be  closed,  yet 
these  hospitals  will  exceed  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  patient  load  planned  for  them 
by  the  VA  central  office.  The  VA  says  that 
these  hospitals  are  obsolete,  yet  it  concedes 
thin  for  many  years  it  has  refused  to  ex- 
pend money  to  modernize  the  facilities. 
The  VA  says  it  his  difficulty  In  attracting  a 
capable  staff  to  the  hospitals  In  question. 
The  VA  will  have  a  greater  difficulty  In  ex- 
plaining to  the  6.000  patients  Involved  that 
no  c:ire  at  all  will  improve  their  condition. 
"The  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
offices,  hospitals,  and  domlclliarles  serve 
either  the  service  connected  or  those  who  are 
In  deep  financial  need.  Repeated  surveys 
have  demonstrated  the  appalling  financial 
condition  of  most  VA  beneficiaries.  One 
conducted  recently  by  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  for  example,  established 
that  of  19.000  hospital  patients  screened,  the 
overall  average  income  was  $1,800  (far  below 
the  poverty  level),  and  that  almost  15,000 
of  the  patients  surveyed  had  no  ready  assets. 


"The  plight  ol  the  domiciliary  member  Is 
particularly  pathetic.  According  to  a  study 
published  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
In  1961.  the  typical  domiciliary  member  Is 
68  years  old.  Is  disabled  principally  by  heart 
disease,  has  no  family,  and  has  an  Income 
of  $06  a  mouth  from  VA  pension.  Where 
these  men  will  go  and  who  will  help  them 
are  questions  the  VA  will  have  to  answer. 
"The  VA  closing  of  installations  Is  com- 
pletely Inconsistent  with  the  announced  ob- 
jectives of  the  administration.  It  Is  shock- 
ing to  learn  that  these  men  who  made  our 
Great  Society  possible  cannot  participate  In 
the  program  to  Improve  our  society.  Even 
If  the  estimated  savings  are  fully  realized— 
and  this  is  highly  questionable,  becau.se 
some  governmental  agency  will  be  called 
upon  to  care  for  these  people — there  Is  no 
Justification  for  the  hardships  and  sacrifices 
to  be  Impo.sed. 

"This  action  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, accomplished  through  the  Internal 
budget  process,  does  not  reflect  the  will  of 
the  people  nor  the  attitude  of  Congress.  I 
call  upon  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
reconsider. 

"I  doubt  If  It  is  the  will  of  the  American 
people  that  this  society  be  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  have  risked  their  lives 
that  this  Nation,  under  Qod,  might  endure, 
and  who  now  find  themselves  in  need  of  the 
services  which  their  Government  in  Wash- 
ington is  best  equipped  to  render. 

"I  now  call  for  a  total  mobilization  of 
the  efforts  and  resources  of  the  American 
Legion  to  prevent  this  disastrous  proposal 
from  becoming  reality." 

That  Is  my  statement,  and  I  trust  I  have 
expressed  tlie  Intent  of  your  mandates  to 
me  as  represented  by  national  convention 
and  NEC  action,  and  I  am  confident  that  I 
have  your  unanimous  support. 

American  Legionnaires  across  the  land  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  conveniently 
located  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities, 
as  well  as  of  the  need  for  conveniently 
located  VA  offices  where  the  needy  veteran, 
his  dependents  or  survivors,  can  obtain  the 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Many  of  the  men  who  require  hospitaliza- 
tion or  domiciliary  care  are  broken  In  mind 
and  body  as  a  direct  result  of  their  service 
to  their  country.  Others  have  been  sapped 
of  their  strength  and  vitality  by  the  advanc- 
ing years  and  are  no  longer  capable  of  car- 
ing for  their  own  needs  and  have  no  one  to 
care  for  them. 

These  men  must  have  the  reassurance 
that  the  American  Legion  cares,  and  that  we 
propose  to  fight  this  battle  on  their  behalf 
right  down  to  the  wire.  The  American  Le- 
gion, in  its  founding  days,  accepted  as  a 
sacred  trust  the  role  of  guardian  of  the 
rights  and  benefits  of  our  sick  and  disabled 
veterans,  and  of  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Prom  the  acceptance  of  that  trust  grew 
the  American  Legion's  Incomparable  re- 
habilitation program  whl^h.  In  turn,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  we  know  It  to- 
day. The  VA  was  created  to  serve,  and  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  Insure  that  It  fulfills 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 

Undoubtedly  the  American  Legion  will  be 
charged  with  waging  this  fight  on  an  emo- 
tional basis,  and  In  this  case  there  Is  some 
room  for  emotionalism  on  our  part.  How- 
ever, we  will  present  our  case  most  effec- 
tively by  basing  It  on  cold,  hard  facts. 

Most  of  this  material  already  Is  available 
to  us.  but  we  will  welcome  from  the  field  any 
additional  factual  information  that  will 
strengthen  the  case  which  we  now  are  build- 
ing. 

Reportedly  It  has  been  written  by  a  New 
York  columnist  that  "In  the  Great  Society 
there  will  be  no  veterans."  Conversely,  we 
might  observe  that  If  there  were  no  veterans 
there  would  be  no  Great  Society. 


My  friends,  there  can  be  no  complacency 
even  among  Legionnaires  whose  departments 
may  not  have  been  directly  affected  by  the 
January  13  announcement  of  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  VA.  If  this  move  is  carried  out, 
who  knows  but  what  a  vital  lnst»\llatlon' 
in  your  own  area  may  be  the  next  to  feel  the 
ax? 

I  earnestly  believe  that  this  battle  must 

be  won — as  we  have  won  so  many  others 

or  we  shall  Foon  ."see  the  end  of  the  VA  as 
we  know  It. 

Already  wo  have  seen  a  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  American  Legion  sentiment  in 
behalf  of  this  great  cause.  I  am  confident 
that  more  will  be  forthcoming  as  It  is  needed. 
We  can,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  shall, 
win  this  fight  on  behalf  of  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  burden  of  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan. 
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GOLD  RESERVE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  eon.sideiatlon 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  3818)  to  eliminnte  the 
requirement  thnt  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  certain  reserves  in  Rold  cer- 
tificates against  deposit  liabilities. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGIIEEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  exclusive  of 
the  debate  on  the  Lausche  amendment, 
30  minutes  be  allotted  for  debate  on  each 
amendment  to  the  gold  coVtr  bill.  15 
minutes  to  a  side,  and  1  hour  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3818)  to  elim- 
inate the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve 
banks  maintain  certain  reserves  In  gold  cer- 
tificates against  deposit  liabilities,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  majority  leader:  PrO' 
vided.  That  In  the  event  the  majority  leader 
Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  mo- 
tion, the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be 
controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him.  The  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lausche].  is  excluded  from  the  agreement. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  bo  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Proiyided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  must  sup<f 
port  passage  of  H.R.  3818. 

In  so  doing.  I  am  particularly  conscious 
that  the  repeal  of  the  existing  25  percent 
gold  resene  requirement  for  deposit 
liabilities  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  does 
not  constitute  to  any  degree  a  solution  to 
the  fundamental  problems  which  created 
the  necessity  for  action  at  this  time. 
This  measure  buys  time  and  nothing 
more.  Unless  vigorous  and  constructive 
action  is  taken  to  correct  the  balance-of- 
pajonents  deficits  which  our  Nation  has 
been  experiencing  for  a  number  of  years, 
ithe  purpose  of  H.R.  3818  will  have  failed; 


for  it  will  have  .succeeded  only  In  post- 
poning the  immediate  crisis  by  taking  it 
ofT  the  front  pages  of  (he  papers  while 
our  situation  continues  |to  worsen. 

In  the  supplemental  |  views  signed  by 
minority  members  of  tihe  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  1}.  specific  recom- 
mendations are  made  jfor  dealing  with 
the  balance-of-paymentli  problem.  As  we 
noted  in  those  views,  <t  is  encouraging 
that  the  President's  rocent  mes.sage  to 
the  Congress  includec^  some  of  these 
recommendations.  \ 

Mr.  President,  beginning  on  January 
25  I  have  discussed  ourj  dollar  difficulties 
and  balancc-of-paymeit  problems  In  a 
series  of  five  weekly  rj(»wsletters  to  my 
constituents.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  newsletters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  irt  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letters were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori).  as  follows: 


Doi-LAU  DirFicTji.iiir.&— Part  I 
One  of  the  most  essential  functions  of 
government  la  Uj  provl(J«  and  maintain  a 
sUble  currency.  Hlstorlcailly.  this  has  proved 
a  most  dinicult  Job,  and  Imany  nations  have 
fallen  when  stability  of  ihe  currency  eroded 
and  infiation  ravaged  thel  economy. 

To  maintain  the  doliai^'6  stebllity.  the  U.S. 
Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring  that  the 
Government  keep  a  reserve  of  gold  to  back 
up  the  currency.  Gold  t^ns  chosen  because 
it  is  one  metal  which  ha4  kept  a  stable  value 
down  through  the  centaries.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  also  required  by|  law  to  buy  all  gold 
offered  to  It  at  $35  per  outice. 

Currently,  the  law  requires  the  reserve  to 
be  at  least  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  (currency)  and  deposits. 
This  legal  reserve  requirement,  now  more 
than  $13  billion  In  gold.  Is  to  provide  a  brake 
on  the  amount  of  money  issued  and  to  create 
confidence  In  the  value  pi  the  dollar. 

American  citizens  cannot  demand  that  the 
Government  give  them  gold  for  their  dol- 
lars, but  foreign  governments  which  have 
acquired  dollars  or  shoft-term  liabilities  of 
the  United  States  can  demand  redemption 
In  gold  by  the  U.S.  Government.  These  de- 
mands must  be  met  bjr  the  Government's 
supply  of  "free"  gold,  or  that  amount  of  gold 
which  it  has  In  excess  Of  the  25-percent  re- 
serve requirement. 

In  the  last  decade,  our  short-term  liabili- 
ties to  foreigners,  which  are  callable  In  gold, 
have   Increased   from   $18.6   billion   to  more 
than  $26  billion.     In  the  same  period,  ovu* 
total  gold  holdings  have  decreased  from  $21.8 
to  $15,188  billion.    Deducting  the  25-percent 
reserve    requirement,   this   leaves    less   than 
(2  billion  in  "free"  gold  to  apply  against  any 
demand    from   foreign  governments  on  the 
more  than  $26  billion  in  liabilities  they  hold. 
This  inversion  of  our  ratio  of  "free"  gold 
to   outstanding    llabllltjles    to    foreigners    Is 
due  chiefly  to  tne  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  had   a    long   sustained    balance-of-pay- 
ments   deficit.     Only   once   in   the   last    15 
years — In  1957 — have  we  earned  more  credits 
abroad  than  we  had  going  out.     The  outgo 
of  credits  is  accounted  for  primarily  by  im- 
ported goods,  foreign  aid  funds,  dollars  In- 
vested  in    businesses   abroad,   money   spent 
overseas  on  our  Armed  Porces.  and  U.S.  tour- 
ist spending  abroad.    To  achieve  a  balance 
of  payments,   the  United  States   must  sell 
enough  American-mad^  goods  abroad  to  off- 
set all  of  these.     In  the  last  15  years,  our 
total    deficit    amounts    to    more    than    $27 
billion. 

Ordinarily,  foreign  nations  do  not  demand 
gold  for  more  than  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  U.S.  liabilities  they  acquire.  Instead, 
they  are  satisfied,  as  long  as  they  have  con- 
fidence in  the  value  Of  the  dollar,  to  hold 


these  liabilities  as  a  part  of  theh-  govern- 
ments' reserve  funds.  Many  countries  are 
trying  to  Increase  the  proportion  of  their 
rcBerves  which  they  hold  In  gold,  and  for 
that  reason  are  making  some  demands  for 
gold  on  the  United  States,  as  well  as  pur- 
chasing gold  on  the  world  market.  Prance, 
lor  instance,  would  like  to  Increase  the  pro- 
portion of  her  reserve  in  gold  from  75  percent 
to  about  80  percent. 

Since  gold  on  the  world  market  sells  for 
more  than  $35  per  ounce,  it  can  be  acquired 
cheai)er  by  demanding  redemption  from  the 
United  States.  The  world  market  price  of 
gold  is  now  about  $35.14  per  ounce,  after 
having  been  up  to  a  peak  of  more  than 
$35.19  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Since  the 
United  States  has  set  the  price  of  gold  at 
exactly  $:i5  per  ounce,  we  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  gold  on  the  world  market  to 
replace  our  depleted  stock. 

Normally,  France  demands  about  $400 
million  per  year  in  gold  from  the  United 
States.  Already  In  1965,  France  has  de- 
manded $150  million,  and  announced  her 
intention  of  demanding  another  $150  million 
In  gold  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

These  special  demands  for  redemption,  at 
a  time  when  U.S.  stocks  of  "free"  gold  are  so 
low,  and  just  at  the  time  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  trying  to  use  the  dollar  to  shore 
up  the  sagging  British  pound,  has  led  people 
In  international  financial  circles  to  believe 
there  might  be  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
This  would  be  done  by  a  law  raising  the 
niunber  of  dollars  which  the  United  States 
would  pay  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  making 
each  dollar  worth  less  gold.  This  specula- 
tion, added  to  the  uneasiness  about  the 
dollar  caused  bys:ontinued  U.S.  Government 
deficit  financing,  led  to  the  surge  in  the 
world  market  price  of  gold.  This  Immedi- 
ate crisis  was  apparently  overcome  by  sol- 
emn U.S.  assurances  that  the  dollar  would 
not  be  devalued,  but  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem continues  to  grow  more  acute. 

This  overall  problem  will  be  studied  at 
length  this  year  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  to  which  I  have  been 
assigned.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  I  will  dlsctiBs  our  dollar  difficulties 
further  in  my  next  few  reports. 
Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 


Dollar  DiFFictn-TiES — ^Part  II 
The  recent  Increase  in  demand  for  gold, 
as  evidenced  both  by  the  demands  of  France 
for  gold  redemption  of  U.S.  short-term  liabil- 
ities and  by  the  surge  in  the  world  market 
price  of  gold  to  more  than  $35.19  per  ounce 
at  one  point  in  January,  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  and  caused  alarm  at  the  decline  of 
U.S.  free  gold  to  less  than  $2  billion  while 
outstanding  short-term  liabilities  in  the 
bands  of  foreigners  exceed  $26  billion. 

The  immediate  problem  was  apparently 
caused  more  by  political  factors  than  by 
doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  Because  Great  Britain  also  has  a 
substantial  problem  with  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  British  pound  has  run  into  seri- 
ous trouble.  Actions  by  the  new  labor  gov- 
ernment in  Britain  since  taking  over  have 
contributed  further  to  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  pound.  The  United  States  com- 
mitted to  Prime  Minister  Wilson  on  his  re-^ 
cent  trip  to  the  United  States  to  tise  the 
dollar  to  shore  up  the  pound.  As  a  result, 
we  have  poured  large  simns  of  dollars  into 
Britain  in  recent  weelts. 

Prance  would  like  to  be  the  dominant 
power  in  Western  Europe,  and  consequently 
to  have  the  French  franc  become  the  pri- 
mary currency  in  that  area.  This  may  have 
bad  much  to  do  with  the  French  demands 
for  U.S.  gold,  which  helped  focus  world  at- 
tention on  the  meagerness  of  U.S.  free  gold 

Since  World  War  n,  the  dollar  has  reigned 
supreme   as   the    soundest   medivun   of   ex- 


change all  over  the  world.  This  is  a  distinct 
advantage  both  to  the  UJ3.  Government  and 
to  U.S.  citizens.  Loss  of  preeminence  for 
the  dollar  would  have  serious  political  and 
economic  consequences  for  the  United  States, 
because  it  would  mean  that  the  exchange 
rate  of  dollars  for  other  currencies  would  be 
less  favorable. 

The  events  in  January  have  prompted  U.S. 
Treasury  officials  to  deny  emphatically  that 
the  dollar  would  be  devalued.  It  has  also 
prompted  them,  however,  to  speculate  that 
the  United  States  will  shortly  have  to  re- 
duce or  repeal  the  requirement  for  mainte- 
nance of  a  35-percent  gold  reserve  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposit  liabilities  or  for  both 
Federal  Reserve  deposits  and  notes. 

To  repeal  or  reduce  the  reserve  require- 
ment for  Federal  Reserve  deposit  liabilities, 
but  not  for  notes,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  deception.  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
deposits  are  interchangeable;  and  therefore, 
the  effect  would  be  ultimately,  or  in  times  of 
stress,  the  same  as  reduction  or  repeal  of 
the  requirement  for  both  notes  and  deposits. 
Administration  officials  take  the  position 
that  reduction  or  repeal  of  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  would  not  affect  confidence  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  In  support  of  their 
contention,  they  point  to  the  precedent  In 
1945,  when  the  reserve  requirement  was  re- 
duced from  40  to  25  percent.  The  precedent, 
however,  is  not  valid. 

In  1945,  our  gold  stocks  far  exceeded  our 
short-term  liabilities.  At  that  time,  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  had  currencies 
which  were  comparatively  very  weak;  and, 
indeed,  no  other  currency  even  approached 
the  soundness  of  the  dollar.  Immediately 
following  the  record-shattering  production 
by  the  United  States  in  supplying  war  ma- 
terials for  all  the  free  world,  confidence  In 
the  dollar  was  at  an  alltlme  high.  Today, 
however,  the  situation  is  different.  Our  gold 
stocks  ^e  meager  compared  to  otir  short- 
term  liabilities;  our  Government  is  operating 
at  a  deficit  even  when  our  gross  national 
product  is  reaching  alltime  highs;  U.S.  po- 
litical commitments  require  a  continued 
heavy  drain  on  credits;  and  other  nations 
ambitiously  eye  opportunities  to  Increase  the 
relative  prestige  of  their  own  ctirrency. 

In  addition,  a  repeal  of  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
depiosits  would  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
stopgap  measmre,  \uiless  other  steps  are 
taken  to  cure  the  fundamental  problem  of 
our  balance-of-payments  deficits,  and  the 
consequent  outflow  of  gold.  Even  now,  our 
total  stock  of  gold  amounts  to  less  than  60 
percent  of  our  short-term  liabilities  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  governments,  which  are 
callable  in  gold.  An  even  more  dire  possi- 
bility is  that  an  obvious  stopgap  measure 
taken  under  pressure,  such  as  repeal  of  the 
reserve  requirement,  could  so  sap  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar  as  to  cause  a  nm 
on  U.S.  gold  by  foreign  creditors. 

Next  week  I  will  disctiss  realistic  measures 
to  cope  with  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 


Dollar  DimctTLTiES — Part  in 
Our  dollar  difficulties  cannot  be  cured 
overnight.  While  steps  are  being  taken  to 
rectify  the  situation,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  bolster  confidence  in  the  dollar. 
The  most  effective  step  In  this  direction 
would  be  a  balanced  national  budget  and  a 
systematic  reduction  of  the  debt,  which  now 
exceeds  the  combined  total  of  all  other  na- 
tions. 

Simultaneously,  we  m\ist  be  cautlotis  about 
making  changes  in  oiu"  reserve  requh-ements 
which  would  weaken  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar. A  repeal  of  reduction  of  gold  reserve  re- 
quirements might  be  viewed  as  opening  the 
door  to  unbraked  inflation,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  foreign  demand  for  gold. 
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Any  pormnnent  solution  to  the  problem 
must  Include  methods  by  which  we  i-nn  ac- 
quire more  gold  by  purchase  und  the  elimi- 
nation of  our  balanco-of-p«ymentfl  detlclt. 

Current  U.S.  dUTlcultles  In  purchasing  gold 
Btocks  nre  not  all  due  to  the  margin  of  the 
world  gold  prlip  over  the  fixed  U.S.  price  of 
$35  per  oimoe.  Sales  of  gold  to  the  U.S.  Oov- 
eriunent  are  now  encumbered  by  a  inoimtaln 
of  red  tape,  much  of  which  should  be  elimi- 
nated by  Congrt>»s.  Studies  should  also  be 
made  to  determine  how  vunich  more  gold 
could  be  acquired  at  the  it'fJSbprlce  by  ex- 
tending capital  gains  tax  tWiitment  on  nil 
transactions  where  gold  Is  bought  by  U.S. 
citizens  for  resale  to  the  United  States. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  help  overcome  our  balancc-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

The  must  obvious  step  Is  a  steep  reduction 
in  foreign  aid.  Commendably.  the  <Rre8- 
idenfs  request  for  foreign  aid  funds  ^ipppars 
to  be  a  record  low  this  year — $3  38  billion. 
However,  a  part  of  the  reduction  resufts  from 
the  fact  that  the  request  for  annilal  con- 
tributions ($U50  million)  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  Is  being  made  sep- 
arate from  the  regular  foreign  aid  bill. 
Reductions  In  foreign  aid  must  be  real,  not 
illusory.  In  addition,  thoy  must  be  deeper, 
eliminating  altogether  aid  to  antl-Amerlcan 
and  pro-Comtnunlst  nations. 

Our  support  of  the  U.N.  and  other  thter- 
natlonal  organizations  must  be  limited  to 
payment  of  our  legal  dues  and  assessnjents. 
We  must  end  our  habitual  practice  of  mak- 
ing voluntary  contributions  from  contin- 
gency funds,  and.  by  special  actions,  to  ball 
such  organizations  out  of  financial  predica- 
ments caused  by  nunpt\ymeut  of  dues  by 
other  nations. 

"Counterpart  funds"  must  be  put  to  better 
use.  These  are  foreign  local  currencies  which 
have  little  exchange  value.  Tliey  are  used 
to  repay  U.S.  loans  or  to  pay  for  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  exports,  and.  by  agreement,  must  be 
kept  and  spent  by  the  United  States  In^he 
country  of  origin,  and  for  specified  purposes 
to  which  the  foreign  government  agrees. 
Agreements  must  be  obtained  for  new  and 
helpful  uses  for  such  funds,  such  as  paying 
for  U.S.  purchases  In  the  particular  counfry. 
support  of  U.S.  military  forces  In  the  for- 
eign country.  U.S.  contributions  to  Interna- 
tional banking  Institutions,  and  for  any  for- 
eign aid  to  the  particular  country  which  Is 
found  to  be  essential. 

Another  overdue  action  Is  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  debts  owed  the  United  States  by 
foreign  nations.  Large  debts  are  due  the 
United  States  from  even  the  largest  coun- 
tries, such  as  Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  ^or  Instance.  Prance  recently  de- 
manded and  received  $150  million  In  U.S. 
gold  while  owing  us  $6.3  billion. 

Domestically,  several  things  can  be  done 
to  Improve  the  situation:  (1)  A  progrona 
should  be  launched  to  encourage  Americans 
to  "see  America  Qrst,*'  and  keep  tourist  dol- 
lars at  home.  (2)  Also,  our  own  tourist  at- 
tractions should  be  further  encouraged:  to 
entice  foreign  tourists.  (3)  Special  tax  ;in- 
centlves,  similar  to  those  used  In  Western 
Eiiropean  nations,  could  be  enacted  to  stli^u- 
late  small  businesses  In  the  United  States 
to  compete  for  foreign  markets.  (4)  Infta- 
tlon  must  be  checked,  and  the  line  held 
on  prices  and  wages  In  order  that  U.S. 
products  can  be  more  competitive  In  price 
with  foreign  gixxls.  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
(5)  By  far  the  biggest  potential  for  Improve- 
ment, however,  lies  In  our  foreign  trade  poli- 
cies, which  I  win  discuss  next  week. 
Sincerely, 

Strom   Thtthmond. 

Dollar  DiFrTCTn.TiKS — Part  IV 

No  one  factor  has  been  more  responsible 
for  U.S.  dollar  dlfBcviltles  than  U.S.  foreign 
trade  policies  and  practices.  Despite  a  stag- 
gering balance-of-paytnents  deficit  of  more 


tJian  $27  billion  and  a  desperate  decline  in 
gold  reserves,  the  United  SUites  continues  to 
follow    the   same   self-defeating    policies. 

Forelgrr  trade  iK)llcle8 — constitutionally, 
the  rcsi)t)nBlblllty  of  the  Congress — have  for 
years  been  usurped  by  the  executive  branch 
and  Implemented  to  the  severe  disadvantage 
of  the  United  States.  Our  negotiators  of 
trade  agreement*  have  consistently  dealt  in 
terms  of  form,  rather  than  substance.  Tlius. 
there  has  been  little  or  no  reciprocity  In 
our  trade  agreements.  Rjither.  we  see  our 
jiegotlators  make  concessions  In  return  for 
changes  In  form  only  of  protective  devices 
used  by  foreign  nations. 

Negotiations  In  the  so-oalled  Kennedy 
round  of  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  luid 
Trade  (GATT),  now  slUl  In  progress,  Ulua- 
tn\te  this  point.  In  1982.  Congress  passed  a 
Trade  Kelatlons  Act  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent, under  certain  conditions,  to  negotiate 
a  reduction  of  ftO  percent  across  the  board  In 
U.S.  tariffs.  It  was  the  understanding  of 
Cotigress  that  such  reductions  would  be  re- 
ciprocal—both by  the  United  States  and  the 
other  parties  to  the  agreements  -  and  would 
cover  agrlculturtU  as  well  as  manufactured 
products. 

In  the  current  roimd  of  negotiations,  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  In  achieving  a 
general  agreement  by  all  nations  for  a  SO- 
percent  reduction  In  Import  duties.  "Im- 
port duties."  or  tariffs,  are  the  only  means 
used  by  our  Ooveriunent  to  tax  or  Impede 
the  entry  of  foreign  goods  Into  the  United 
States.  However,  they  are  only  one  of  sev- 
eral devices  used  by  nations  In  Western 
Europe  and  by  Japan.  For  lnst<uice.  na- 
tions In  Western  Europe  apply  a  frontier  tax 
to  Imported  manufactured  goods,  In  addi- 
tion to  Import  duties.  This  Uxx  amounts  to 
as  much  as  33  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
Imports,  and  Is  not  affected  by  the  negoti- 
ated trade  agreements.  Thus  the  trade 
agreements  further  open  the  diKjrs  of  the 
United  States  to  competltloii  from  foreign 
goods,  while  the  foreign  nations  retain  de- 
vices for  keeping  our  products  out  of  their 
countries. 

These  same  foreign  nations  rebate  to  their 
Industries  the  manufacturing  taxes  on  goods 
which  are  exported,  giving  those  goods  an- 
other price  advantage.  We  neither  Impose 
an  equivalent  manufacturing  tax  on  Im- 
ported goods  nor  does  the  United  States  re- 
bate manufacturing  taxes  or  other  taxes  on 
goods  we  export. 

The  general  agreement  reached  In  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  provided  that  each  party 
nation  could  reserve  from  the  coverage  of 
the  tariff  reductions  those  products  on  which 
a  reduction  In  tariffs  would  harm  their  vital 
national  Interests.  Tlie  United  States  took 
the  lead  In  submitting  a  reserved  list  of 
products  which  was  a  bare  minimum,  leav- 
ing the  United  States  with  no  Items  to  use 
for  negotiating  purposes.  The  United 
States  has  no  Items  on  Its  Initial  reserved  list 
which  can  be  used  to  bargain  for  removal  of 
Items  on  the  long  reserved  lists  of  the  other 
nations. 

In  addition,  the  European  community  na- 
tions have  flatly  refused  to  reduce,  or  even 
ne«)tlate.  their  Import  duties  on  agricul- 
tural products  which  constitute  a  major  por- 
tion of  our  goods  for  export.  These  duties 
are  fixed  at  a  rate  which  Insures  that  agri- 
cultural products  we  want  to  export  to  them 
nre  priced  after  entry  above  products  grown 
In  their  own  countries.  All  that  these  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  negotiate  with  respect 
to  agricultural  products  Is  the  "level  of  price 
supports."  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  tar- 
iffs, and  the  executive  branch  has  no  au- 
thority to  negotiate  supports. 

The  refusal  of  other  nations  to  negotiate 
tariffs  on  agricultural  products  should  end 
the  negotiations.  Any  agreements  which 
come  out  of  the  negotiations  now  will  be  to 
the  distinct  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States.    They  will  cause  our  balance-of-pay- 


ments  deficit  to  grow  even  faster,  for  It  will 
be  harder  for  our  exports,  particularly  agri- 
cultural pnKluctH.  to  ct)mpcte  In  prices.  This 
will  also  give  even  further  advantages  to  Im- 
ports which  otlier  nations  send  into  our 
domestic  market. 

We  must  rectify  such  trade  policies  and 
practices  and  Insist  on  re<^lproclty  so  that  our 
numufactiired  products  can  compete  In  the 
world  market  without  the  defeating  handi- 
cap of  artificially  created  burdens.  A  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  Is  essential  to  stop  and 
reverse  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United 
Staf.e.M  ^ 


Sincerely. 


Strom  TntTRMONo. 


Doui.AK  Dirri(ui.Tnr..s-  Part  V 

U.S.  dollar  dltllcultles  have  Inspired  pro- 
posals that  we  step  up  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  Comnunilst  bltn;  as  a  solution.  Par 
from  offering  a  possible  solution,  this  remedy 
holds  the  potential  for  a  coup  de  grace  to  Uio 
dollar. 

In  the  free  world,  trade  Is  based  on  eco- 
nomic factors-  costs,  prices,  demands,  prof- 
Its,  market  expansion  potentials,  etc.  For 
Commiuilst  countries,  trade  Is  an  Instru- 
ment for  advancing  their  goal  of  world  domi- 
nation. In  the  free  world,  for  Instance, 
prices  are  based  largely  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  particular  pro<luct.  In  Commu- 
nist sysU'ms  prices  are  based  primarily  on 
the  priority  of  uses  assigned  for  a  particular 
product  (steel  prices  might  bo  one-half  as 
much  for  use  In  weapons  as  washing 
machines) . 

The  same  principles  are  employed  by  the 
Commimlsts  In  their  foreign  trade.  In  order 
to  attain  a  political  objective,  they  will  dump 
largo  quantities  of  a  product  on  the  world 
market  priced  below  cost. 

In  recent  months.  Soviet  leaders  have  ad- 
vocated acquiring  from  the  U.S.  manufac- 
turing plants,  processes,  and  products  which 
they  do  not  have  In  order  to  accomplish  tlielr 
strategic  objectives. 

Currently,  the  Soviets  ore  estimated  to  Im- 
port about  $6  billion  In  goods  annually,  pri- 
marily from  the  Ei\st  European  satellites. 
The  planned  Communist  economies  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  these  bloc  countries  are  largely 
Integrated,  so  that  many  of  the  factories  In 
the  bloc  countries  produce  almost  wholly 
for  Soviet  consumption. 

In  attempting  to  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nists, free  world  businessmen  deal  not  with 
Individuals  or  companies,  but  with  the  Com- 
mvmtst  government  Itself.  Communist  gov- 
ernments have  proved  themselves  to  be  no- 
toriously bad  credit  risks.  The  Soviet  Union 
owes  the  United  States  billions  of  dollars 
for  which  they  will  not  even  discuss  pay- 
ment. The  chances  of  a  U.S.  businessman 
collecting  n  bad  debt  from  %  Communist 
government— something  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment cannot  even  do — are  obvious. 

The  Soviet  use  of  trade  for  economic  war- 
fare and  Its  potential  dangers  for  the  United 
States  Is  demonstrated  by  Soviet  efforts  In 
the  field  of  petroleum.  Presently  and  his- 
torically, U.S.  oil  companies  supply  the  major 
part  of  petroleum  products  for  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  an  Inten- 
tion of  launching  an  oil  offensive  designed 
to  make  Western  Europe  and.  If  possible, 
most  of  the  world,  dependent  on  the  Com- 
munists for  oil.  Not  only  would  this  give  the 
Communists  a  vital  political  weapon,  but  It 
would  substantially  reduce  the  large  earn- 
ings sf  U.S.  oil  companies,  and  thereby  un- 
dermine the  dollar  by  greatly  increasing  the 
outflow  of  U.S.  gold. 

The  Soviets  have  already  built  a  large 
complex  of  oil  pumping  stations  and  feeder 
pipelines,  to  the  boundaries  of  free  West- 
ern European  countries.  Italy,  for  example, 
Is  now  buying  approximately  25  percent  of 
her  oil  from  the  Communist  pipeline.  Also 
the  Soviets  are  using  every  means  possible 
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,A  Mt  control  of  oil  resourcefj  In  the  Middle 
vJt  and  Libya,  and  have  organized  terrorist 
CToups  U)  sabotage  supplies  of  U.S.  com- 
nLiles  1"  Latin  America.  \ 

•^  To  accomplish  the  obJectiy*s  of  their  oil 
offensive  however,  the  HovletJH  must  acquire 
modern  refining  planU  and  procesKcs  from 
^e  united  HtuU's.  Hlgnlflc:n|itly.  one  of  the 
first  export  llcenscH  grunted  [by  the  United 
gWte8  for  Ilumanla  was  for  |i;  complete  "oil 
cracking"  or  reflnlng  plant, 
celved  for  even  this  one  sale 
come  h-xck  to  haunt  the  U: 
itiem^l  expensive  jiroflt  we 
for  many  times  over  In  golc 
currency,  and  financial  crisis. 

Trade  with  the  Soviets,  fujr  from  being  a 
jolutlon  to  our  dollar  dUncultles.  could  prove 
the  shortest  ro.id  to  flnanclW,  and  thereby 
political,  oblivion.  ! 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  .speak  on  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  MuNnxJ. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     On-'ICER. 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Is  thD  Senate 
ceedinR  on  a  limited  time  basis? 

The  PRESIDING  orFICER. 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  now  in 
effect.  Thirty  minutes  of  debate  are  al- 
lowed on  each  amendment,  with  15  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ala.ska  permit  me  to  call 
up  my  amendment  and  say  a  few  words 
In  explanation  before  he  speaks  on  it? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Certainly. 


The 


pro- 


The 


amendment  NC).  27 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf]  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk;.  It  Is  proposed 
to  add  at  the  end  of  the  i  bill  the  follow- 
ing: ' 

Sec.  3.  Purpose.— (a)  (1)    For  the  purpose 
of  aiding  and  restoring  to  profitable  opera- 
tion the  domestic  gold  mlWlng  Industry  of 
the  United  States  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  hereby  directed  to  establish  and  ad- 
mlnlBter  a  program  to  comTJensate  domestic 
producers  of  gold  for  the  difference  between 
Individual  base  average  cotts  of  production 
(luring  the  fourth  quarter  of   1939   of  cur- 
rently eligible  mines,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  same  or  equivalent  cur- 
rent costs,  similarly  determined,  of  Individual 
operators  qualified  for  asslttance  under  this 
eecllon  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963.    Where 
base  average  costs  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1939  are  shown  to  be  abnormal  because  of 
the  occurrence  of  events  beyond  the  control 
of  the  operator,  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
production    stoppages,   natural   disasters,   or 
unavoidable    accidents,  such   costs   shall   be 
reconstructed  from  the  beat  available  data. 
.   (2)  In  order  to  assist  new  domestic  gold 
mining  enterprises  and  stimulate  new  pro- 
duction, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  and  administer  a  similar 
program  for  mines  which  have  no  history  or 
production  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1939  nor 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963  by  computing 
a  constructive  cost  of  production  taking  Into 
account  production  costs  of  mining  gold  In 
the  same  or  adjacent  mining  districts  under 
Blmllar  conditions  for  said  named  periods  in 
order  to  determine  the  amount  of  subsidy 
payments,  If  any,  to  whtoh  the  new  mine 
operator  Is  entitled. 


( b )  CosTH  or  Operation  Subsidized. — Costs 
of  operating  domestic  gold  mines  for  which 
differential  payments  will  be  allowed  shall 
Include — 

( 1 )  costs  of  all  labor  Including  clerical, 
supervisory,  manugement,  administrative, 
and  technical; 

(2)  cf>«ts  of  amortization  of  capital  Invest- 
ment In  equipment  and  construction  neces- 
sary to  efficient  operations; 

(3)  ccjsts  of  mine  rehabilitation; 

(4)  costs  of  transportation  of  mine  prod- 
ucts, smelter  freight,  treatment,  and  deduc- 
tions; 

(Ji)  costs  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  fringe  benefits; 

(6)  costs  of  supplies,  materials,  and  power; 

(7)  costs  of  State,  county,  and  city  prop- 
erty taxes; 

(8)  costs  of  such  other  expenses  as  are 
usual,  customary,  and  normal  according  to 
accepted,  sound,  modern  mining  practices. 

(c)  Eligibility  Requirements.— To  qualify 
for  cost  differential  payments  under  this  pro- 
gram, an  applicant  shall^ 

(1 )  make  a  showing,  by  application  to  the 
Secretary,  that  for  his  next  fiscal  year,  com- 
mencing after  submission  of  the  application, 
costs  of  efficient  operation  are  at  a  level  In 
Bxcess  of  an  amount  at  which  the  applicant 
can  anticipate  earning  a  reasonable  profit 
during  the  period  for  which  application  for 
asslKtunce  Is  made; 

(2)  demonstrate  existence  of  financial  re- 
sources and  technical  capability  sufficient  to 
operate  profitably,  under  the  conditions  by 
which  assistance  under  this  section  Is 
allowed; 

(3)  agree  that,  for  the  period  of  time  for 
which  assistance  Is  received  the  principal 
production  from  the  specific  mineral  prop- 
erty for  which  application  Is  made  shall  be 
gold,  and  no  applicant  shall  be  qualified  for 
assistance  under  this  section  unless  the  dollar 
value  of  gold  sold  during  the  period  for 
which  payments  are  made  Is  50  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  total  value  of  all  minerals  and 
metals  contained  In  ores  and  concentrates 
produced  and  sold  from  such  specific  mineral 
property:  Provided,  That  payments  shall  be 
made  only  for  the  gold  produced  In  the  pro- 
portion and  nonsubsldlzed  value  of  the  gold 
produced  bears  to  the  value  of  the  total 
amount  of  minerals  sold  from  said  property. 

(d)  Amount  or  Payments  Allowable. — 
Payments  under  this  section  shall  be  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
purpose,  except  that — 

(1)  no  such  payment  shall,  In  any  case, 
exceed  the  difference  between  Individual  base 
average  costs  of  production  of  gold  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1939  and  the  same  or 
equivalent  costs  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1963; 

(2)  no  differential  computed  under  (1) 
shall  exceed,  in  proportion,  the  difference 
between  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  Janu- 
ary 1940.  and  the  cost  of  living  Index  as  of 
date  of  application  for  payment. 

(e)  Determination  of  Eligibility  and  Ne- 
gotiation or  agreements.— (1)  Producers  of 
gold  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  gold  production  differential  pay- 
ments under  this  section  who  shall  deter- 
mine (A)  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant,  and 
(B)  amount  of  payment  necessary  to  enable 
the  applicant  to  operate  at  a  reasonable 
profit  during  the  period  for  which  applica- 
tion Is  made. 

(2)  Upon  determination  of  eligibility  of  a 
producer  for  payment  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  Into  a  gold  production  differential 
payment  agreement  which  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  producer  shall  agree  upon,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  (A)  the  manner  In  which  costs 
shall  be  ascertained  for  purposes  of  making 
payment;  (B)  terms  and  conditions  for  mak- 
ing payments:  (C)  conditions  under  which 
payments  shall  be  withheld  or  reduced. 


(f )  Board  oV  Gold  Ditterential  Payments 
Review. — (1)  There  shall  be  established  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  an  Independent 
Board  of  Review  of  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  the  Chairman  to 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary,  that  shall  be 
responsible  for  a  continuing  review  of  the 
level  of  payments  under  this  section  to  de- 
termine If  they  are  sufficient  or  In  excess  of 
amounts  required  to  accomplish  Its  purposes. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  review  by  the  Board 
of  Review  of  applications  of  producers  whose 
claims  are  denied,  disallowed  In  part,  or  re- 
duced. Producers  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  submit  reasons  In  support  of  their  claims 
before  final  action  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Review  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among 
individuals  qualified  by  reason  of  experience 
In  the  mining  Industry,  two  of  whom  shall 
have  had  experience  In  gold  mining. 

(4)  The  Board  of  Review  shall  be  required 
to  meet  quarterly.  Members  shall  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day  for  each  day  serv- 
ices as  a  Board  member  are  required  and  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  In  accordance  with 
the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla 
section. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  not 
to  exceed  an  annual  amount  of  $50,000,000. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf].  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  speak  shortly  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  do  something  to  revitalize  the 
American  gold  industry.  Our  amend- 
ment is  essentially  the  same  as  S.  2125, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, and  which  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

After  extensive  consideration  by  that 
committee,  S.  2125  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  and  placed  on  the  calendar, 
where  it  died  last  year  when  Congress 
adjourned. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  two- 
fold. 

First,  it  offers  a  new  approach  to 
stimulating  production  of  gold  from  both 
old  and  new  domestic  gold  mines,  thus 
Increasing  our  national  supplies  of  gold 
and  thereby  offsetting  to  some  extent 
the  perilous  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  we 
can  meet  the  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. One  is  the  difficult  approach,  sug- 
gested by  the  President,  to  deny  Ameri- 
can tourists  the  right  to  bring  back 
foreign  merchandise,  to  close  down  the 
capacity  and  the  right  of  our  PX's 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  to  sell  to 
American  servicemen  merchandise  in- 
digenously produced,  and  to  limit  our 
PX's  to  American-produced  merchan- 
disc 

One  way  Is  to  levy  a  tax  on  foreign  in- 
vestments abroad.  But  a  very  obvious, 
easy,  and  really  American  way  Is  to  start 
increasing  the  production  of  gold  at 
home.  We  have  a  shortage  of  gold.  In 
large  part,  it  Is  a  shortage  of  gold  made 
in  America  resulting  from  our  American 
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mining  policies.  We  have  been  trying  to 
require  the  gold  producers  to  sell  gold  at 
$35  an  ounce,  a  price  which  was  fixed  in 
1933,  while  paying  the  cost  of  production 
charges  which  are  prevalent  in  1965. 
Not  a  product  in  America  is  today  sold 
at  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  in  1933. 
Under  a  compulsion  of  this  type,  the  in- 
dustry is  trying  to  struggle  with  the  con- 
stantly increasing  costs  of  production. 

The  second  piu-pose  of  our  amendment 
is  to  afford  some  small  measure  of  equi- 
table relief  to  American  gold  producers 
who  long  have  been  the  victims  of  harsh 
governmental  action  with  respect  to  this 
particular  area  of  private  enterprise  over 
the  product  of  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exercises  complete  and  absolute 
monopoly  controls. 

Our  amendment  would  accomplish 
these  purposes  by  establishing  a  domestic 
program,  administered  by  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior,  for  payments  to  Ameri- 
can producers  based  on  the  differences  in 
the  costs  of  gold  production  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1939—1940  was  our  peak  pro- 
duction year — and  costs  of  production  to- 
day on  an  individual  gold  mine  basis. 
New  gold  mining  enterprises,  and  other 
gold  mines  with  no  history  of  production 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1939,  could  qualify 
for  similar  aid  through  establishment  of 
constructive  costs,  taking  into  account 
production  costs  of  mining  gold  in  the 
same  or  adjacent  mining  districts. 

Payments  would  be  made  only  for  the 
gold  produced  and  would  be  restricted 
to  mines  the  primary  production  of 
which  is  gold.  Amounts  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  average 
costs,  on  an  individual  mine  basis,  dur- 
ing the  base  period  of  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1939  and  the  same  or  equivalent  costs 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963.  Such  pay- 
ments could  not,  imder  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  exceed  in  proportion  the  difference 
between  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
for  January  1940,  and  the  index  as  of  the 
date  of  the  application  for  aid. 

The  need  for  aid  to  America's  once 
great  and  prosperous  gold  niining  indus- 
try is  shown  dramatically  by  the  follow- 
ing opening  statement  from  the  1962 
gold  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Minerals  Yearbook : 

Mine   output   of  recoverable  gold   In  the 

United  States  dropped  slightly  In  1962  to  1.5 

million   ounces  valued   at  $54  million,   the 

lowest  peacetime  level  in  more  than  75  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Consumption  of  gold  In  domestic  arts  and 
Industries  rose  sharply  to  nearly  3.6  million 
ounces,  about  twice  domestic  production, 
and  an  alltlme  high  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, except  for  1946,  when  demand  generated 
by  wartime  conditions  reached  a  peak. 

The  outflow  of  gold  resulting  from  the 
continued  balance-of-payments  deficit  and 
conversion-of-doUar  credits  by  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  reduced  the  U.S.  gold  stock  about 
$900  million  to  $16.1  billion,  the  lowest  level 
since  1939. 

The  Interior  Department  report  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  at  the  very  time  our 
gold  production  reached  its  lowest  point 
since  1884.  estimated  production  in  the 
Soviet  Union  rose  to  an  alltime  high  of 
12.200.000  ounces  in  1962. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  of- 
fered this  amendment  at  this  time  in  be- 


half of  an  Industry  which  has  suffered  a 
discrimination  in  the  United  States 
unique  not  only  in  our  free  enterprise 
economy  but  unique  among  the  gold 
producing  nations  of  the  world.  This 
country  alone  during  World  War  II  or- 
dered the  closing  of  gold  mines.  Ihis 
was  done  under  the  mistaken  view  that 
production  of  gold  was  not  necessary  to 
the  war  effort.  No  other  country  took 
a  similar  step  including  those  gold-pro- 
ducing nations  that  were  our  allies — 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that: 
First.  Our  country  needs  gold,  and 
that  need  is  great. 

Second.  We  have  within  our  country, 
widespread  deposits  capable  of  producing 
gold  and  the  mining  men  with  the  knowl- 
edge «nd  the  skills  to  mine  it. 

Third.  Our  gold  producers  are  en- 
titled to  some  equitable  relief  from  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  they  find 
themselves  as  a  result  of  governmental 
action. 

Even  administration  spokesmen  who 
oppose  any  program  that  might  conceiv- 
ably be  construed  as  affecting  the  price 
of  gold  concede  to  these  facts. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  amendment, 
which  is  the  culmination  of  extensive 
and  exhaustive  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress,  offers  a  program 
that  will  go  far  toward  ameliorating  the 
situation  and  one  which  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with^our  monetary  policies  or 
international  commitments. 

A  large  part  of  our  deficit  payment 
problems  is  made  in  America  by  dis- 
criminatory public  policies  against  the 
gold  mining  industry.  We  make  it  im- 
possible to  produce  the  gold  that  we 
so  badly  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  on  the  amendment  an  editorial 
entitled  "Epitaph  for  an  Anachronism." 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
January  29,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Epitaph  fob  an  Anachronism 
Currencies  sometimes  explode  with  an  In- 
flationary bang;  sometimes  they  stagger  long 
on  the  road  toward  flat  money.  But  always 
and  everywhere  it  is  governmental  authori- 
ties that  bring  them  down.  Right  now  the 
dollar  is  faced  with  new  official  assaults  on  its 
integrity. 

In  his  economic  report  yesterday  President 
Johnson  asks  Congress  to  eliminate  the  stat- 
utory requirement  for  gold  backing  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposits;  he  would  not  at  present 
alter  the  gold  backing  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  which  make  up  most  of  the  Nation's 
currency.  Existing  law  requires  the  Fed  to 
hold  enough  gold  to  cover  25  percent  of  both 
deposits  and  notes. 

It's  estimated  the  Johnson  request  would 
free  some  $4.7  billion  more  gold  to  meet  the 
demands  of  foreign  claimants.  As  it  is  now, 
only  about  $1.5  billion  remains  for  that  pur- 
pose, because  the  total  gold  stock  Is  down  to 
little  over  $15  billion,  the  great  bulk  of  It  im- 
mobilized under  the  domestic  gold  cover. 

A  day  or  so  before  the  President's  request. 
Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  made  an  Im- 
passioned plea  for  a  "clean  sweep"  that  would 
remove  the  cover  from  both  deposits  and 
notes  and  thus  free  the  entire  gold  stock  for 
foreign  acquisition.  In  a  sense  his  Is  the 
more  logical  position;  the  very  arguments  for 
a  partlal^easure,  he  says,  when  carried  to 


their  conclusions,  would  have  us  go  all  the 
way.  In  other  words,  why  wait  to  do  some- 
thing  the  Government  is  ultimately  going 
to  do  anyway?  '' 

As  the  Senator  observes,  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  was  Imposed  when  Amerlcanj 
could  demand  and  receive  gold  for  paper  cur- 
rency  and  bank  deposits.  "But  since  1933 
this  Is  no  longer  possible.  •  •  •  The  reserve 
gold  cover  Is  therefore  purely  a  monetary  ves- 
tlgial  reznaln  which  serves  no  practical  pur- 
pose." 

True,  and  how  sadly  revealing.  Por  of 
course  the  downhill  road  started  with  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  the  autocratic 
edict  that  people  can't  get  gold  for  paper. 
The  dollar  has  come  a  long  way  since,  losing 
more  than  half  of  Its  value  through  Inflation. 
By  our  enlightened  sixties,  silver  certlfl.^ 
cates  are  being  replaced  and  pretty  soon.  It 
may  be,  we  won't  have  any  sliver  In  our  coins 
or  maybe  only  more  pieces  of  paper  Instead 
of  coins.  The  proposals  to  junk  the  gold 
cover  would  sever  one  of  the  last  links  be- 
tween paper  and  tangible  value. 

Now  we  don't  suppose  that  preserving  the 
25-percent  requirement  would.  In  the  clr- 
cumstances,  cure  the  dollar's  Ills.  The 
troubles  proceed.  In  a  widening  series  of 
vicious  circles,  from  inflationary  domestic 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  which  slgnlf- 
Icantly  contribute  to  the  chronic  interna- 
tional balance-of-payments  deficits,  which 
cause  the  heavy  gold  outflow  of  recent  years, 
which  occasions  the  current  demands  for 
freeing  more  or  all  of  the  gold  for  oversea 
shipment. 

Still,  retaining  the  25-percent  requirement 
would  at  least  be  a  sign  that  the  United 
States  hasn't  yet  thrown  overboard  all  re- 
straints, all  monetary  discipline.  It  Is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  us  to  follow  the  preva- 
lent reasoning  that  eliminating  the  cover 
would  Increase  foreign  confidence  In  the 
dollar;  that  is.  our  friends  wouldn't  have 
to  worry  whether  the  gold  would  be  avail- 
able when  they  wanted  it.  It  seems  more 
likely  It  would  intensify  uncertainty  about 
the  Government's  determination  to  preserve 
the  remaining  value  of  the  dollar. 

Whatever  the  Impact,  however,  putting 
more  gold  on  the  table  for  others'  taking  Is 
no  way  to  solve  or  ease  the  payments  deficits 
and  the  gold  outflow.  The  remedies  He  In 
getting  at  the  roots  of  the  ailments,  and  for 
that  reason  it  Is  mystifying  to  read  these 
words  in  the  same  message  of  the  President: 
"There  can  be  no  question  of  our  capacity 
and  determination  to  maintain  the  gold 
value  of  the  dollar  at  $35  an  ounce.  The 
full  resources  of  this  Nation  are  pledged  to 
that  end." 

If  so,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  see  some  evi- 
dence that  the  Government's  fiscal  and 
monetary  resources  are  pledged  to  that  end 
instead  of  serving,  as  It  seems,  contrary 
ends. 

The  dollar  is  still,  for  many  reasons,  a 
tough  currency  to  crack,  and  it  may  be  able 
to  battle  a  long  time  even  under  these  re- 
peated attacks.  We  only  say  that  history 
is  on  the  side  of  those  who  warn  of  trouble 
when  currencies  are  completely  converted  to 
paper,  when  standards  of  value  are  held  to 
be  ridiculous  anachronisms. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  available  on 
my  side  to  the  jdistinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  tMr.  Gruening]. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  commend  him  for  his 
very  excellent  statement  in  the  effort  in 
which  we  are  joined  to  rectify  a  unique 
and  totally  unjustifiable  discrimination 
against  a  single  industry.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  that  one  industry  is  ham- 
strung, throttled,  and  compelled  to  sell 
to  the  very  agency  which  throttles  it  at 
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a  price  which  is  no  longer  economic  and 
which  will  not  sustain  the  industry. 

On  February  10,  1965,  the  U.S.  gold 
reserves  dropped  to  $14,938,055,712— the 
lowest  level  since  March  8,  1939. 

The  drain  on  U.S.  gold  reserves  has 
been  severe    and   steady ,,  through   the 

^  HR.  3818  does  not  strlKe  at  the  root 
causes  of  this  continued  drain  on  our 
gold  reserves.  It  is  a  palliative — not  a 
cure.  H.R.  3818,  dealing  with  our  gold 
reserve  requirements,  will  not  stop  the 
flow  of  a  single  ounce  of  gold  from  our 
reserves  or  add  a  single  ounce  of  gold  to 
those  reserves.  „       I     ^ 

The  report  by  the  Senile  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  H.R.  3818 
states  that  the  bill's  purpose  is  "to  give 
time  to  the  Government  to  take  firm 
and  effective  action  to  solve  our  balance- 
of-payments  problems,  in  a  sound  and 
growing  economy,  without  compelling 
such  drastic  measures  as  to  threaten  our 
prosperity  and  our  strengtli  at  home  and 
abroad." 

According  to  that  committee  report, 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  H,R.  3818,  would 
release  about  $5  billion  of  gold  "to  make 
clear  our  intention  to  meet  our  interna- 
tional commitment  to  redeem  dollars  for 
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;e  gold  avail- 
tments,  if  this 


gold  at  $35  an  ounce." 

The  total  amount  of 
able  to  meet  foreign  comml 
bill  is  passed,  would  be  $6.1  billion.  But, 
as  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  writing  for 
himself  and  others  in  supplemental 
views,  has  said: 

A  few  simple  calculations  thow  that,  under 
the  administration  proposal,)  even  $6.1  billion 
of  free  gold  would  be  used  t|p  within  a  short 
period  of  time,  given  reasonable  probabilities 
with  respect  to  domestic  and  International 
conditions. 

What  happens  when  this  free  gold  is 
used  up? 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Will  we  free  the  remaining  $8-.7  billion 
in  gold  reserves? 

And  what  happens  when  that  $8.7  bil- 
lion in  gold  is  used  up? 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
we  should  have  started  building  up  our 
gold  assets  in  the  only  sensible  and  logi- 
cal method  possible — by  mining  it. 

Gold  mined  in  this  country  dropped  in 
1962  to  1.5  million  ounces  valued  at  $54 
million,  the  lowest  peacetime  level  in 
more  than  75  years. 

Why  has  more  gold  not  been  mined 
in  this  country  and  why  is  the  amount  of 
gold  mined  in  the  United  States  steadily 
dropping? 

We  have  sufficient  gold  reserves,  but 
they  are  in  the  earth  and  must  be  mined. 
They  are  not  being  mined,  however,  not 
because  the  mine  owners  are  incapable 
of  mining  the  gold  in  the  mines  but  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Government  has  placed 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1934.  issued  his  proclamation 
setting  the  price  of  gold  for  all  purposes, 
monetary  and  otherwise,  at  $35  an  ovmce 
for  domestic  gold,  his  action  in  setting 
this  higher  price  was  very  beneficial  for 
the  gold  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  ensuing  31  years,  how- 
ever, conditions  have  changed  materi- 
ally.   Prices  of  everythiiig  the  gold  min- 


ers use  to  work  their  mines  have  steadily 
increased  but  the  price  of  the  product 
they  mine — gold — has  stayed  constant. 
All  efforts  to  bring  relief  to  the  gold  min- 
ing industry  have  been  strongly  resisted 
by  each  succeeding  administration  since 
1934. 

The  situation  faced  by  the  gold  mining 
Industry  is  unique. 

It  is  applicable  to  no  other  product 
and  to  no  other  industry  in  the  United 
States,  which  rightfully  prides  itself,  in 
all  other  respects,  as  the  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

However,  that  system  has  by  law  been 
made  inapplicable  to  the  gold  mining  in- 
dustry. 

No  other  American  industry  is  re- 
quired to  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  price 
for  its  product  set  in  1934 — more  than  30 
years  ago — and,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, unchangeable  irrespective  of  the 
rising  costs  of  production. 

During  these  30  years,  the  cost  of  all 
components  of  production  of  gold — labor, 
equipment,  construction,  transportation, 
and  other  expenses — has  increased 
greatly.  Even  so,  the  gold  miner  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  in  a  situation  in  which 
even  breaking  even  is  impossible  because 
the  price  fixed  for  the  end  product — 
gold — does  not  take  into  account  these 
mounting  costs. 

We  are  rightly  concerned  about  the 
flow  of  our  gold  reserves  from  our  coun- 
try. But  a  thoughtful  governmental 
policy  should  be  concerned  not  alone 
with  stopping  that  outflow,  but  with 
building  up  our  reserves  of  gold. 

Two  points  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Gold  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1962 
amounted  to  only  1.5  million  ounces — $54 
million  worth  of  gold.  At  the  same  time 
when  our  gold  production  reached  the 
lowest  point  since  1884,  gold  production 
in  the  Soviet  Union  rose  to  an  alltime 
high  of  12,200,000  ounces. 

At  the  same  time,  also,  the  consimip- 
tion  of  gold  in  domestic  arts  and  in- 
dustries rose  sharply  to  nearly  3.6  mil- 
lion ounces,  about  twice  the  domestic 
production. 

What  is  therefore  clearly  needed  is  a 
method  of  increasing  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  gold  without  disturbing  the 
price  of  gold  in  the  international  market. 
The  amendment  to  H.R.  3818  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuNDT]  on  behalf  of  himself, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
cALFl  and  me  is  designed  to  revitalize  the 
American  gold  mining  industry. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is 
identical  with  the  language  contained  in 
my  bill,  S.  2125,  which  .was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  December  18,  1963.  I  intro- 
duced S.  2125  on  September  9,  1963,  and  , 
several  Senators  joined  as  cosponsors. 
This  amendment  will  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  stimulating  and  revitalizing  the 
domestic  gold  mining  industry  without 
disturbing  the  international  price  of 
gold. 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  es- 
tablish a  domestic  program,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  payments  to  American  producers 
based  on  the  differences  in  the  costs  of 
gold  production  in  the  last  quarter  of 


1939 — 1940  was  our  peak  production 
year — and  costs  of  production  today  on 
an  individual  gold  mine  basis.  New  gold 
mining  enterprises,  and  other  gold  mines 
with  no  history  of  production  in  the  last 
quarters  of  1939,  could  qualify  for  sim- 
ilar aid  through  the  establishment  of 
constructive  costs,  taking  into  account 
the  production  costs  of  mining  gold  in 
the  same  or  adjacent  mining  districts. 

Payments  would  be  made  only  for  the 
gold  produced  and  would  be  restricted 
to  mines,  the  primary  production  of 
which  is  gold.  Amounts  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  average 
costs,  on  an  individual  mine  basis,  during 
the  base  period  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1939  and  the  same  or  equivalent  costs  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1963.  Such  pay- 
ments could  not  exceed  in  proportion 
the  difference  between  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  published  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  for  January  1940,  and 
the  index  as  of  the  date  of  the  applica- 
tion for  aid. 

This  legislation  is  sorely  needed  not 
alone  by  the  gold  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States  but  by  the  United  States, 
as  well. 

The  need  for  this  stimulation  of  the 
domestic  gold  mining  industry  is  spot- 
lighted by  the  very  need  for  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  3818.  The  need  for  more 
gold  is  obvious.  We  cannot  obtain  it  by 
our  present  rigid  pricing  system  for  do- 
mestically mined  gold.  Through  the  in- 
centives embodied  in  this  amendment  we 
can  secure  increased  domestic  gold  min- 
ing without  disturbing  in  the  least  the 
international  price  of  gold. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his 
constructive,  helpful  statement.  He  has 
apprised  both  Congress  and  the  country 
of  the  fact  that  we  merely  penalize  our- 
selves by  an  unwise  mining  and  pricing 
practice  which  has  contributed  to  a  seri- 
ous dilemma  in  this  country,  and  now 
finds  itself  a  part  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
willing  to  listen  to  the  opposition,  if 
there  is  any. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  there  any  oppo- 
sition? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  opposition.  It  will  be  stated 
briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  this  amendment  is 
a  rider  on  a  bill  relating  to  the  gold  cov- 
erage of  our  currency.  It  has  no  more 
place  here  than  an  amendment  to  sub- 
sidize silver,  copper,  manganese,  or  any 
other  metal  that  may  be  in  short  supply. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  correctly  stated,  this  amendment  is 
identical  with  the  bill  he  introduced 
last  year,  S.  2125,  which  the  Senate 
would  not  pass.  This  proposal  or  others 
like  it  have  been  kicking  around  the 
Senate  for  10  years. 

When  Congress  changed  the  price  of 
gold  from  $20.67  an  ounce  to  $35  an 
ounce,  it  increased  the  price  of  gold  by 
69  percent  which  was  of  great  benefit 
to  Alaska,  California,  and  the  Dakotas 
and  all  other  producers  of  gold.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  world  price  was  set 
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far  above  what  it  had  been,  a  $24  billion 
stockpile  of  gold  was  built  up.  The  price 
of  gold  would  not  now  be  $35  an  ounce 
if  we  had  not  offered  to  pay  $35  for  all 
that  has  been  produced. 

I  do  not  hold  it  against  anyone  who 
seelcs  to  obtain  benefits  for  his  own  State. 
I  understand  why  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  his  colleagues  would  like  to 
increase  production.  But  it  would  take 
about  $300  million  of  gold  a  year  to  sup- 
ply the  gold  reserves  needed  to  meet 
normal  increases  in  currency  demands. 
Even  if  the  price  were  set  at  $70  an  ounce, 
$300  million  of  gold  could  not  possibly 
be  produced  in  this  country.  It  .might 
be  possible  to  increase  production  in  this 
country  one  or  two  million  ounces;  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
crease production  by  4  million  ounces, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  provide  $300 
million  of  gold  at  $70  an  ounce. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  desires  to  have  Con- 
gress seriously  consider  subsidizing  gold, 
he  should  reintroduce  his  fine  bill,  S. 
2125,  with  which  this  amendment  is 
identical,  and  ask  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  it  and  then  report  it  in  the 
normal  way.  It  is  now  too  late  in  the 
afternoon  to  attach  it  as  a  rider  on  a  bill 
related  to  gold  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  says  that  the  amendment  has 
been  kicking  around  for  10  years,  my 
reply  is  that  it  is  the  gold  mining  indus- 
try that  has  been  kicked  around  over  the 
years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes,  the  gold  min- 
ing industry  has  been  kicked  around.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  favors 
the  free  enterprise  system.  But  how  can 
he  justify  a  imique  discrimination 
■against  one  industry,  that  is  compelled 
to  sell  its  product  at  a  price  fixed  31  years 
ago  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  is 
also  compelled  to  sell  to  the  one  agency 
which  imposed  the  strangulation? 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  and  place 
to  add  the  amendment.  We  are  dealing 
now  with  a  problem  caused  by  a  shortage 
of  gold.  The  amendment  is  germane. 
It  is  not  a  rider  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
It  is  pertinent  to  the  bill.  If  enacted,  it 
will  help  to  relieve  the  situation. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  additional 
gold  will  be  produced  by  the  amendment, 
if  it  is  adopted;  but  whatever  amount  is 
produced  will  help  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
approved. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  -Pl-esident,  per- 
mit me  to  add  my  voice  and  my  support 
for  the  pending  amendment.  We  in 
South  Dakota  have  long  been  proud  of 


the  Homestake  Mining  Co.  with  its  home 
oflSce  in  Lead,  S.  Dak.  For  years  Home- 
stake  has  been  the  largest  single  producer 
of  gold  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
1963  its  annual  gross  bullion  receipts 
were  $20,294,000  from  1,907,000  tons  of 
ore  milled.  The  company  supported  a 
payroll  of  $11,045,000  and  can  be  easily 
identified  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
factors  in  the  economy  of  South  Dakota, 
especially  in  the  Black  Hills  area  of  my 
State. 

I  have  long  been  deeply  concerned 
over  the  future  of  this  company,  en- 
countering increased  operating  costs 
while  restricted  to  a  unit  price  estab- 
lished in  1934  of  $35  an  ounce.  Its  1941 
gross  bullion  revenue  was  $19 '2  million 
and  its  1963  receipts,  $20 14  million!  Its 
1941  payroll  was  $4 '2  million  and  its  1963 
outlay  for  labor  was  $11  million.  Local 
taxes  have  increased  from  $337,000  to 
$813,000.  Stock  earnings  have  decreased 
$3.12  per  share  in  1950  to  $0.87  in  1963. 
Similar  figures  are  available  for  gold  op- 
erations, large  and  small,  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Efforts  over  the  years  at  legislation 
to  raise  the  price  of  gold  have  met  uni- 
form resistance  both  here  and  abroad 
based  on  world  monetary  considerations. 
In  September  of  1963.  I  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  others  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  these  objections  by  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  to  revitalize  the 
industry  by  offering  direct  subsidies  to 
restore  profitable  operations  to  domestic 
miners.  This  effort  is  the  substance  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  language  in  section  4(c)  of  the 
amendment  was  offered  by  me  in  com- 
mittee in  December  of  1963.  The  com- 
mittee accepted  this  language  and  in- 
cluded it  in  the  reported  bill.  Under 
the  original  wording  of  the  bill,  the  com- 
plicated corporate  structure  of  Home- 
stake  would  not  qualify  it  for  subsidy. 
The  present  language  allows  assistance 
to  applicants  whose  "dollar  value  of  gold 
sold  during  the  period  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  is  50  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  total  value  of  all  minerals 
and  metals  contained  in  ores  and  con- 
centrates produced  and  sold  from  such 
specific  mineral  property." 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  advised 
me  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  legisla- 
tion in  this  form.  I  join  with  him  and 
with  other  Senators  in  vigorously  urging 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtI  for  himself,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  GrueningI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MetcalfI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  26 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  26  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

"That  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  existing  requirement  that  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  banks  maintain  reserves  In  gold  (^j. 
tlflcates  of  not  less  than  25  per  centum 
against  their  notes  In  circulation  should  be 
rigorously  maintained  and  not  relaxed  at  any 
time  except  In  exceptional  circumstances  or  a 
national  emergency." 

On  page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "That  the"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2.  The". 

On  page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  "2"  and  ln«rt 
In   lieu   thereof   "3". 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  the  bill  pend- 
ing t>efore  the  Senate,  charges  have  been 
made  that  tlie  adoption  of  the  pending 
bill  would  be  only  a  forerunner  of  a  bill 
that  is  before  the  Senate  to  propose  the 
removal  of  the  25 -percent  gold  certificate 
support  on  the  Federal  Reserve  notes 
now  outstanding  in  the  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $35  billion. 

I  read  the  committee  report.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  as  noted  in  that 
report  by  one  of  the  dissenting  opinions, 
stated  that  he  sees  nq  need  of  this  gold 
backing  the  gold  coverage  that  we  pres- 
ently have  on  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
or  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

I  am  definitely  of  the  conviction  that 
what  is  proposed  here  is  really  the  sec- 
ond step  in  the  abandonment  of  all 
metallic  support  of  our  moneys.  The 
first  step  occurred  when  we  passed  the 
bill  to  take  the  silver  support  from  the 
$1,  $2,  and  $5  bills.  In  that  law,  we  de- 
clared that  instead  of  the  $1,  $2,  and  $5 
bills  being  supported  by  and  redeemable 
by  silver,  the  support  should  be  given  by 
the  gold  that  we  have  provided  for  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  law.  That  was  the  first 
step  in  the  removal  of  what  we  call  rare 
metal  support  of  our  currency.  The  sec- 
ond step,  of  course,  is  the  bill  before  us. 
This  bill  allegedly  would  liberate  $5  bil- 
lion in  gold  which  is  now  earmarked  for 
support  of  deposits  made  by  members  of 
the  Federal  Resei-ve  bank. 

If  that  were  the  end  of  this  movement, 
I  would  suffer  it.  I  would  suffer  it  be- 
cause we  have  gotten  ourselves  into  a  po- 
sition where  we  can  do  practically  noth- 
ing else.  The  problem  of  gold  support 
and  the  plight  of  gold  started  5  years  ago. 
It  might  have  started  earlier.  But  it  be- 
came acute.  We  have  done  much  talk- 
ing about  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  the  need  to  find  corrective  measures. 
But,  that  !s  all  that  has  happened. 

We  are  now  up  against  the  wall.  Our 
foreign  creditors  do  not  want  our  dollars. 
They  want  gold.  We  do  not  have  the 
gold  with  which  to  pay  them  off.  In  the 
last  3  years,  statements  have  been  re- 
peatedly made  that  our  gold  position  is 
growing  better.  We  lulled  people  Into 
the  conviction  that  the  outfiow  of  gold 
was  not  growing  worse,  but  that  it  was 
improving  so  far  as  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  concerned. 

I  pointed  out  yesterday  that  while 
statements  were  being  made  that  our 
position  was  improving,  the  Treasury 
Department  was  borrowing  money  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  It 
'  was  borrowing  money  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  letter  which  I  have  here, 
dated  July  30,  1964,  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon, 
shows  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  bor- 
rowings by  our  Government,  in  order  to 
save  itself  from  the  peril  in  which  It 
stood,  was  $2,452,500,000. 
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Some  measures  wer4  taken  to  solve 
the  problem.  But  they  were  honored 
more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance. In  1963,  there  Was  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  "See  America  Year." 
Douglas  Dillon  issued  statements,  "See 
America."  ^  ^    ^^^ 

The  request  was  madie  to  tourists.  Do 
not  go  to  foreign  countries.  Visit  our 
Nation."    That  was  a  futile  effort. 

The  fact  is  that  our  dollars  deficit,  the 
dollars  going  out,  as  compared  to  dollars 
coming  in,  was  $1,250  million  in  1961. 
In  1962,  it  was  $1,430  mUlion.  The  aver- 
age has  gone  up  since  that  time.  We 
have  done  nothing  ajbout  curing  the 
problem. 

We  are  now  in  the  pofeitlon  of  fighting 
the  shadow  instead  of  fighting  the  sub- 
stance. We  are  taking  no  corrective 
measures.  We  are  merely  applying  a 
"band-aid,"  as  was  said  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  to  a  lesion,  and 
administering  some  sedative.  But  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  really  get  to  the  root 
of  the  problem. 

We  are  now,  or  perhaps  tomorrow  shall 
be,  taking  a  step  that  will  aggravate  what 
has  been  done.  Tomorrow,  we  shall  have 
before  us  a  bill  to  subscribe  $750  million 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Fund.  The  other  nations  will  subscribe, 
according  to  my  recollection,  $100  mil- 
lion. Of  that  $750  million  that  we  shall 
subscribe  to  the  IAD,  $150  million  ad- 
mittedly will  be  spent  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  thus  further  aggravating 
our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

There  is  one  school  that  has  made  a 
study  of  the  IAD  bill.  It  states,  and  has 
so  testified  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  that  the  cost  will  be  $375 
million.  This  money  will  go  out  and  be- 
come the  basis  of  potential  future  de- 
mands for  more  of  eur  gold. 

It  was  said  yesterday  that  we  need 
time,  and  that  the  wafy  to  get  time  is  to 
free  $5  billion  of  gold.  My  query  on  that 
subject  is,  "What  have  we  done  in  the 
pa'st  4  years?"  We  have  done  nothing. 
We  have  allowed  the  situation  to  grow 
worse.  We  have  not  taken  the  public 
into  our  confidence  and  told  them  the 
exact  truth. 

Getting  back  to  my  bill,  it  proposes 
at  this  time  to  declare  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  maintain  the  25 -percent 
gold  support  on  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
except  in  an  extraordinary  measure,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  waived. 

I  have  submitted  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  have  the  deep  conviction  that 
what  was  done  when  the  silver  support 
on  our  currency  was  removed — and  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  bill  now 
before  us — is  the  easy  and  deceptive  way 
of  finally  removing  all  support  from  our 
currency. 

It  has  been  argued — and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  does  not 
share  in  this  argument.— that  we  need 
no  gold  support;  that  all  we  need  is  the 
trust  and  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  insure  that  those  who  save  their 
dollars  and  buy  insurance  policies  and 
earn  annuities  and  earn  social  security 
payments  can  rely  upon  their  Govern- 
ment that  there  will  be  no  printing  press 
money;  and  that  they  will  be  paid  dol- 
lars of  the  same  value  as  the  dollars 
which  they  paid  into  those  various  funds. 


Let  us  examine  that  argument  for  a 
moment.  In  the  law  of  equity  of  ancient 
English  jurisprudence  there  was  once  a 
principle  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
Court  of  Equity  decided  cases  on  the 
basis  of  his  conscience.  One  went  to  a 
court  of  equity  because  he  could  not  ob- 
tain relief  in  a  court  of  law.  In  effect,  he 
said  to  the  king,  "Your  Excellency,  I  can- 
not find  relief  in  a  court  of  law.  I  have 
a  just  claim.  I  am  a  poor  person.  The 
person  who  has  aggrieved  me  is  mighty 
and  strong,  and  I  must  have  relief  from 
you.  Your  Majesty  the  King." 

The  King  referred  the  petition  to  the 
chancellor.  Then  the  chancellor,  with- 
out regard  to  law,  where  his  powers  are 
limited,  applied  his  conscience  to  the  case 
pending  before  him. 

That  practice  continued  for  some  time. 
Finally  one  of  the  chancellors  said, 
"What  evasive  and  elusive  measure  is 
this — to  decide  cases  on  the  basis  of 
conscience  without  circumscription  of 
established  law?" 

He  went  one  step  further.  He  said, 
"Consciences  differ.  Some  are  sympa- 
thetic. Others  are  ironic.  Thus,  there 
is  no  fixed  measure  in  determining  what 
justice  will  be."  He  went  one  step  fur- 
ther. He  said,  "Consciences  of  chancel- 
lors differ  in  their  passion  as  do  the  size 
of  their  feet." 

It  is  advocated  here  that,  without  law, 
but  relying  upon  the  ephemeral  judg- 
ment of  appointed  officials,  we  are  to 
have  assurance  of  the  stability  of  the 
dollar. 

Unless  there  is  an  anchor,  unless  there 
is  a  hitching  post,  clearly  defined  by  law, 
as  I  said  yesterday,  we  throw  our  for- 
tune into  the  changing  minds  of  human 
beings. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  a  travesty  and 
unbecoming  a  Senator  to  say  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  sometimes  influ- 
enced by  political  pressure.  It  might 
also  be  a  travesty  to  say  that  even  the 
occupant  of  the  highest  office,  during 
election  time,  becomes  a  victim  of  the 
forces  of  those  who  have  many  votes. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  life's 
savings  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  rest  on  more  secure 
ground  than  the  mere  discretion  of  pub- 
lic officials.  It  ought  to  rest  on  grounds 
clearly  written  in  the  law,  saying  to  the 
official.  "Thus  far  you  may  go,  but  not 
beyond  this  line." 

All  we  have  to  do  is  take  a  look  at 
Madison's  Federalist  Papers,  which  con- 
tain discussions  on  whether  limitations 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  rights  of 
Congressmen  and  the  executive  branch- 
written  in  the  law,  and  not  reposed  in 
some  hidden  quarter,  not  knowing  when 
it  was  going  to  come  out. 

I  cannot  phrase  exactly  what  was  said 
by  someone,  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that, 
"You  cannot  entrust  property  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  to  the  discretion 
of  public  officials,  regardless  of  how  sym- 
pathetic, honest,  and  compassionate  they 
want  to  be.  You  must  limit  it  by  law." 
On  the  basis  of  that  principle,  my 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  All  It 
provides  is  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  maintain  vigorously  the  25-per- 
cent gold  support  of  the  notes  issued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.    This  does 


not  foreclose  the  changing  of  the  present 
requirement  in  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, but  it  gives  word  to  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  that  there  shall  not  hang 
over  them  the  specter  of  possible  print- 
ing-press money. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  on  my  desk  a 
letter  from  a  citizen  in  Ohio.  He  asked 
my  advice  about  what  he  should  do  with 
his  savings.  It  was  a  sincere  inquiry.  I 
tried  to  calculate  in  my  own  mind  what 
I  should  tell  him.  I  do  not  dare  tell  him 
exactly  what  I  think.    He  asks: 


Shall  I  put  my  money  In  property  to  escape 
inflation?  Is  It  better  to  keep  It  In  a  bank 
or  a  building  and  loan  association,  where  I 
will  get  some  interest? 

When  I  say  I  do  not  know  what  to  tell 
him,  it  is  because  of  the  great  imcertalnty 
as  to  what  is  happening  today  with 
respect  to  our  currency. 

Throughout  history,  far  in  advance 
of  the  first  year  after  Christ,  there  ^as 
existed  the  general  principle  that  cur- 
rency must  be  tied  to  some  fixed  metallic 
value.    That  conviction  has  never  been 
changed.    There  are  now  some  econom- 
ists who  are  arguing  to  the  contrary. 
But,  if  they  look  back  into  history,  they 
will 'find  that  though  repudiations  have 
been  made  about  tying  currency  to  silver 
or  gold,  those  repudiations  were  aban- 
doned and  a  retiurn  was  made  to  the  old 
principle  that  we  have  got  to  have  more 
than  mere  paper,  that  we  have  got  to 
have  something  of  fixed,  eternal  value 
supporting  the  paper. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.    I  give  my  complete  support  to  his 
amendment.   It  strikes  me  that  It  encom- 
passes the  part  of  the  problem  we  werA, 
discussing  yesterday  when  I  offered  my 
substitute. 

There  are  really  two  arms  to  the  same 
problem.  One  Is  creating  confidence  In 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  the  other  is 
insuring  that  this  confidence  will  be  bol- 
stered by  having  a  metallic  basis  behind 
the  currency. 

Yesterday,  If  I  recall  correctly,  the  Sen- 
ator indicated  that  he  was  concerned 
that  this  was  only  the  first  step  in  a  gen- 
eral elimination  of  the  gold  reserves  from 
our  entire  current  currency.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Yesterday  I  said  it  was  the  first 
step  However,  after  analyzing  my  pa- 
pers I  now  realize  that  it  Is  the  second 
step.'  The  first  step  was  the  removal  of 
sliver  support  of  the  paper  dollar. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.  I  made  that  same 
comment  when  I  was  debating  the  silver 
blU  on  the  floor  some  time  ago;  namely, 
that  that  was  the  flrst  step.  This  Is  the 
second  step,  and  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor I  also  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
we  have  not  taken  any  realistic  measures 
to  try  to  do  anything  about  the  Imbalance 
of  payments,  and  that  this  particular  bUl 
does  not  affect  that  problem  In  one  way 
or  another.  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
curing  anything.  All  we  are  doing  Is 
adding  a  "band-aid"  to  a  sore. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  of  real  value, 
even  though  It  is  not  exactly  in  the  form 
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'of  law,  and  even  though  it  is  a  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution.  Nevertheless,  it  pin- 
points the  issue  with  which  we  are  faced, 
so  that  the  country  at  large  can  deter- 
mine whether  we  in  Congress  are  really 
dedicated  to  the  idea  of  keeping  a  metal- 
lic value  behind  our  currency. 

Metal  is  the  only  universal  kind  of 
backing  or  value  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  I  know  of.  We  cannot  accomplish 
this  with  diamonds  or  with  rubies.  Cer- 
tainly these  are  escape  mechanisms,  and 
of  value,  which  many  people  use;  but 
gold  is  universally  desired  and  has  been 
so  desired  down  through  the  centuries. 
It  creates  a  strong  unit  of  value  behind 
any  paper  currency.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  Is  the  very  mini- 
mum we  should  adopt  to  try  to  impress 
upon  the  administration  that  this  is  the 
way  Congress  feels  that  sound  steps 
should  be  taken  to  cure  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced  and  not  con- 
tinue oui-  gold  losses. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  called  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  pays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  fully 
recognize  that  its  effect,  if  adopted  by 
Congress,  would  be  but  a  statement  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  Congress  as  to 
what  will  happen  if  we  do  not  take  other 
corrective  steps  to  solve  our  gold  problem. 

I  shall  support  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  is  chairman. 
In  light  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  find  ourselves  today  I  do  not 
believe  he  had  any  choice  other  than  to 
report  a  bill  which  would  take  care  of 
this  immediate  problem.  I  believe  that 
he  has  reached  a  reasonable  compromise. 
I  shall  support  the  bill. 

However,  in  supporting  the  bill  and 
as  we  pass  it.  I  believe  we  should  do  so 
with  a  clear  imderstanding — and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  would  agree  with  me — that 
this  does  not  solve  the  problem  so  far 
as  our  outflow  of  gold  is  concerned. 

The  administration  has  not  yet  met 
the  challenge  as  to  what  caused  us  to 
get  into  this  situation.  We  are  not  fac- 
ing realities.  This  bill  merely  deals  with 
the  results  of  what  we  have  been  doing 
over  the  past  several  years  and  does  not 
try  to  correct  the  situation.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  have  so  ably  pointed  out,  this 
is  in  effect  like  taking  a  sedative  to 
relieve  a  pain  rather  than  trying  to  find 
the  cause  of  the  pain.  It  is  just  as  dan- 
gerous as  taking  a  sedative  for  a  pain  In 
the  appendix  unless  we  follow  through 
and  correct  the  causes. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that 
if  we  pass  this  bill  without  pointing  this 
out  we  may  lull  ourselves  into  a  false 
sense  of  security,  a  belief  that  we  have 
cured  the  problem,  when  in  reality  we 
have  merely  postponed  the  day  of  reck- 
oning. The  administration  has  not  rec- 
ognized the  real  cause  of  what  got  us 


into  the  situation  we  are  in  today.  Like 
Chamberldin,  the  President  Is  ti'ying  to 
buy  a  peaceful  solution  for  a  time. 

The  President's  message,  in  discussing 
the  balance  of  payments,  was  overdue. 
We  cannot  say  that  either  the  balance 
of  payments,  our  deficits,  the  Interest 
rate,  or  any  other  single  factor  is  the 
sole  reason  why  we  are  losing  our  gold 
today. 

We  must  recognize  that  all  of  these 
together  have  been  contributing  factors 
in  the  present  situation. 

Surely,  to  correct  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem  we  need  more  exports, 
but  I  believe  that  at  the  same  time  we 
should  realistically  face  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  losing  exports 
is  the  inflation  in  the  manufacturing 
cost  of  our  products.  For  years  Infla- 
tion has  resulted  in  higher  labor  costs — 
higher  material  cost.  As  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  pointed  out  earlier,  we  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  formula  of  the 
3  percent  annual  raises  which  the  ad- 
ministration recommended.  We  have 
Increased  labor  costs ;  we  have  increased 
the  cost  of  materials  far  and  beyond  the 
rate  of  increases  in  other  countries  with 
the  result  that  the  products  which  we 
export  have  lost  their  competitive  posi- 
tion in  world  markets. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  our  domestic  deficits  are  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  the  American  dollar. 

In  the  past  35  years  there  have  been 
but  5  years  when  we  have  lived  with- 
in our  income.  In  the  past  4  years, 
under  this  administration,  our  average 
deficit  has  been  approximately  $7  billion 
a  year.  We  are  running  over  $500  mil- 
lion a  month  in  the  red — spending  this 
amount  beyond  our  income  every  month. 

When  administration  officials  come 
before  our  committee,  rather  than  ex- 
pressing concern  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  asserts  that  the  deficits  are 
planned  deficits.  At  one  time  we  were 
told  that  the  administration  thought 
there  was  virtue  in  its  ability  to  live  be- 
yond our  income  because  it  stimulated 
the  economy. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
we  must  recognize  and  correct.  This 
spendthrift  philosophy  must  be  changed. 
What  we  do  here  today  will  merely  post- 
pone taking  care  of  the  situation  for  a 
few  months  or  years,  and  then  we  shall 
be  back  again  to  a  further  removing  of 
the  gold  standard  and  even  eventually 
ending  up  with  no  gold  at  all  unless  we 
do  follow  through  with  other  corrective 
measures. 

We  must  recognize  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  that  the  U.S.  Government  can- 
not continue  to  play  Santa  Claus  to  all 
the  world.  We  must  face  these  facts  and 
tell  our  friends  that  while  we  are  tight- 
ening our  belts  they  will  have  to  tighten 
their  belts  as  well. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
fail  to  recognize  and  take  some  action  to 
correct  these  other  problems  the  passage 
of  the  pending  bill  will  merely  postpone 
the  day  of  reckoning  and  give  to  the 
American  people  a  false  sense  of  security. 


I  note  that  in  the  last  8  years,  since 
1957,  oui-  gold  supply  has  been  reduced 
from  $22.7  billion  down  to  less  than  $15 
billion.  We  are  losing  gold  every  year. 
We  are  also  losing  silver.  In  1957  our 
silver  stock  was  $2.4  billion.  It  is  now 
down  to  $1.5  billion. 

We  are  losing  both  of  these  metals 
which  have  been  looked  upon  as  security 
for  our  money  by  the  American  people 
and  the  people  of  the  world. 

Of  course  we  cannot  eat  the  gold,  and 
we  cannot  eat  the  silver.  However,  the 
fact  is  that  they  are  contributing  factors 
to  the  confidence  that  our  people  and 
the  world  In  general  have  in  the  stability 
of  the  American  dollar.  We  are  losing 
both  of  these  metals. 

If  we  continue  to  lose  gold  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  the  deflation  of  the  dollar. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President's 
recent  proposal  to  correct  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  which  he  has  sent  to 
Congress,  is  the  answer.  Although  it  will 
help,  it  will  not  be  fully  effective  unless 
further  steps  are  taken. 

The  President  has  called  upon  Ameri- 
can bankers  and  American  buinessmen 
to  be  more  prudent  in  their  oversea 
spending  and  investments.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  Government  itself  to  follow 
its  own  advice  and  likewise  be  more 
prudent  In  Its  requests  for  expenditures 
in  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

Why  does  the  administration  not  try 
practicing  what  it  preaches? 

As  an  example,  I  cite  the  bill  now  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  calling  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  $750  million  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  As  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  pointed  out,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  result  in  the  loss  of  at  least  half  of 
that  much  in  gold.  That  will  contribute 
further  to  our  gold  problem — can  we 
afford  it? 

If  we  continue  to  pass  bills  that  pour 
our  money  out  all  over  the  world  we 
should  tell  the  American  people  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  the  result 
will  be. 

If  the  American  businessmen  and  the 
American  bankers  comply  with  the 
President's  request,  either  voluntarily  or 
by  law,  and  reduce  their  oversea  invest- 
ments and  expenditures.  It  may  give  im- 
mediate relief,  but  it  will  also  reduce 
future  income. 

To  a  large  extent  our  favorable  trade 
balance — to  the  extent  that  we  have  it 
today — Is  the  result  of  Investments 
abroad  in  past  years  by  American  busi- 
ness. The  income  from  these  invest- 
ments is  om-  major  source  of  foreign 
income. 

The  administration's  proposal  that  we 
curtail  these  Investments  may  help  to- 
day, but  It  is  merely  postponing  today's 
problem  to  the  future.  In  later  years 
we  will  not  have  the  revenue  coming  back 
from  Investments  abroad. 

It  Is  killing  the  proverbial  goose  that 
has  been  laying  the  golden  egg,  and  in- 
come from  past  foreign  Investments  Is 
the  one  golden  egg  that  we  have  so  far 
as  the  balance  of  payments  is  concerned. 

It  Is  a  very  shortsighted  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  ask  private 
industry  to  stop  its  investments  abroad 
while  at  the  same  time  it  asks  Congress 
to  make  additional  appropriations  so  that 
our  Government  can  pour  more  money 
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-into  governmental  projedts  abroad.  This 
is  developing  the  socia  Istic  scheme  of 
government  rather  than  the  private  en- 
tei-prise  system.  \  

The  President's  proppsed  solution  oi 
our  cun-ent  gold  problem  and  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  probltm  demonstrates 
again  the  Great  Society's  policy  of  too 
little  too  late.  , 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  American 
dollar  should  not  be  the  strongest  cur- 
rency in  the  world.  It  Is  not  the 
strongest  currency  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
in  its  present  precariousi  position  only  be- 
cause the  administration  does  not  recog- 
nize the  drastic  and  hand  steps  that  must 

betaken.  .,  ,    ^        *v-  *. 

There  are  several  esSentiaj  steps  that 
must  be  taken  If  we  are  to  solve  our  gold 
problem.  First,  let  us  show  the  world 
that  we  can  tighten  our  belt  and  can  put 
our  economy  on  an  even  keel. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  reduce  our 
commitments  for  continued  heavy  ex- 
penditures under  foreign  aid.  Our  Gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  play  the  part  of 
Santa  Claus  for  the  whole  world. 

The  administration  should  postpone 
any  further  tax  reduction  until  we  have 
brought  our  national  budget  under  con- 
trol and  into  balance.  If  we  cannot  live 
within  our  income  now,  when  we  are  en- 
joying the  highest  level  of  prosperity  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  when  will  we 
really  be  able  to  do  so? 

No  tax  reduction  which  is  financed  100 
percent  by  borrowed  money  can  be  justi- 
fied. This  administration  is  projecting 
its  deficits  for  years  to  come,  and  to  ad- 
vocate a  tax  reduction  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  merely  charging  today's 
expenses  to  our  childreai. 

Another  step  we  must  take  is  to  post- 
pone many  of  the  pet  programs  and  new 
projects  of  both  the  jCongress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

Our  Government  cjin  no  more  spend 
itself  into  prosperity  ojn  borrowed  money 
than    a    drunkard    c&n    drink    himself 

sober.  ^    . 

The  fourth  and  equally  Important  step 
that  must  be  taken  is  that  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  we  must  allow  interest  rates 
in  this  country  to  rise  as  they  will  in  a 
free  market  and  to  seek  a  competitive 
level.  Unless  our  interest  rates  are  com- 
petitive with  those  presently  prevailing 
in  international  banking  circles  free 
money  will  continue  to  flow  overseas. 

I  do  not  care  how  much  the  President 
or   anyone  else   in  the   administration 


talks  about  it.  Money  will  go  where  it 
can  be  most  profitably  invested.  "Like 
water,  it  will  seek  its  own  level. 

The  insistence  of  the  administration 
upon  low  interest  rates  in  the  face  of  de- 
liberately planned  deficits  and  a  large 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  is 
laying  the  groundwork  for  catastrophic 
results.  _ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  i\>  is  not  a  fact  that 
England,  which  had  its  problem  with 
the  pound  several  months  ago,  raised  its 
Interest  rate  from  5  to  7  percent,  so  as 
to  attract  our  dollars  and  foreign 
currency? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  In  addition  to  that, 
England  did  it  so  Oiat  it  could  Induce 


its  own  money  to  stay  at  home,  in  Eng- 
land, rather  thUn  have  it  go  abroad. 

Certainly,  no  one  likes  to  see  interest 
rates  raised.  However,  let  us  face  the 
fact  that  if  we  continue  to  have  these 
artificially  low  interest  rates,  as  we  have 
now,  we  will  not  be  able  to  protect  the 
American  dollar.  This  will  not  be  pos- 
sible under  a  free  economy. 

If  the  administration  is  to  boast  of 
the  low  interest  rates  that  It  is  providing 
for  American  business  and  American 
citizens  it  should  say,  "We  are  giving 
you  low  interest  rates,  but  we  will  also 
take  the  responsibility  for  the  inflation 
and  any  recession  that  follows." 

Of  course  the  administration's  action 
can  claim  credit  for  the  low  interest 
rates.  At  the  same  time  let  the  admin- 
istration also  take  the  responsibility  for 
the  inflation  that  will  surely  follow  and 
the  disastrous  results  that  will  come  in  a 
few  months  or  in  a  few  years. 

Likewise,  when  interest  rates  do  break 
through  the  artificial  barrier,  as  they 
did  in  England,  they  will  be  even  higher 
than  would  be  necessary  if  action  is 
tiSilccri  now. 

If  the  administration  is  to  boast  about 
what  it  is  doing  today,  it  should  also  be 
ready  to  take  the  responsibility  for  what 
will  happen  tomorrow  as  a  result  of  its 

action.  . ,     ^       .„ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAIVIS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
Labor  government  is  now  in  power  in 
England  and  that  the  forces  supporting 
its  activities  demanded  that  it  establish 
low  interest  rates  so  as  to  establish 
credit  and  thus  develop  the  economy  of 
England? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Labor  govern- 
ment in  control  had  m9.de  these  prom- 
ises. In  England  they  have  reached  the 
point  that  we  will  someday  reach  im- 
less  we  correct  the  situation.  When 
England  had  its  problems  with  respect  to 
interest  rates  they  had  to  raise  the  rate 
to  7  percent,  and  took  other  drastic  steps 
in  order  to  save  the  pound.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  have  fully  solved  their 
problems  even  now.  but  at  least  they  are 
trying. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is,  it  was  not 
what  they  desired  to  do,  but  what  they 
had  to  do  in  order  to  meet  the  problem. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 
correct.    There  is  one  point  that  I  wish 
to  emphasize.    I  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
solution   of  the   interest   rate   problem 
alone  will  solve  our  gold  problem.    I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  say  that  balancing 
the  budget  will  in  itself  solve  the  gold 
problem.    I  do  not  believe  anyone  can 
say  that  just  solving  our  international 
balance-of-payments  problem  will  solve 
the  gold  problem.    We  cannot  consider 
any  one  of  those  factors  by  itself  and  say, 
"By  correcting  this  problem  we  will  solve 
the  gold  problem."    AH  of  those  factors, 
related  together,  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem.   Unless  we  recognize  that  and  take 
all  the  necessary  steps— and  they  will  be 
hard  steps— to  correct  the  situation  we 
shall  not  solve  our  gold  problems. 

I  believe  we  can  solve  this  problem  if 
we  can  summon  the  political  courage  to 


tell  the  American  people  that  we  must 
tighten  our  belts.  The  Government  it- 
self will  have  to  do  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  I,  or  anyone  else 
would  do  as  a  father  or  the  head  of  a 
family  when  our  family  finances  are  in 
bad  shape. 

If  our  personal  financial   structures 
were  in  such  shape  that  we  could  not 
continue  our  current  rate  of  spending 
we  would  have  to  call  in  our  wives  and 
children  and  tell  them  that  we  would 
have  to  do  without  a  great  many  luxuries 
that  we  have  been  enjoying  and  that  we 
would  have  to  postpone  the  purchase  of 
some  items  which  perhaps  had  been  con- 
sidered necessities  but  the  purchase  of 
which  could  be  postponed  for  a  while  in 
order  to  bring  our  personal  financial 
structure  under  control.    If  we  as  fami- 
lies do  not  take  such  action  we  know 
that  we  shall  end  up  in  bankruptcy.    If 
we  as  a  government  do  not  take  such 
action  we  know  that  the  Government, 
too,  will  ultimately  end  in  bankruptcy. 

Unfortunately,  this  administration  has 
not  begim  to  face  the  problem  or  to 
recognize  the  causes  for  our  loss  of  gold. 
It  would  be  well  for  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  to  ask  himself,  "What  am  I  go- 
ing to  do  a  few  months  or  a  few  years 
from  now  when  this  $5  billion  of  gold 
reserve  we  would  create  here  today  is 
gone?" 

What  will  we  do  when  that  time  comes 
and  we  have  no  gold  remaining? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  we  shall  start 
to  print  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   I  do  not 
beUeve  that  we  can  say  that  a  gold  re- 
serve   in    itself    is    the    all-controUing 
factor     As  I  pointed  out  before,  the  one 
word  "confidence"  has  more  to  it  thwi 
the  amoimt  of  gold  in  our  vaults.    The 
Senator  from  New  York   [Mr.  Javits] 
yesterday  advocated  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  entirely.    He  did  not  think  gold 
in  itself  could  protect  the  currency.   Sure 
we  cannot  eat  gold.    It  is  a  symbol.    We 
cannot  eat  dollar  bills  either,  but  as  long 
as  we  have  confidence  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  its  fiscal  policies,  the  dollar  is 
sound.    This  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
fiscal  integrity   of   our  Government  is 
what  concerns  me. 

I  remember  that  in  the  1930's  we  saw 
some  of  the  largest  banks  in  our  coun- 
try close.    All  of  our  banks  were  closed, 
but  many  of  them  closed  under  an  Exec- 
utive order  of  the  President.    However, 
had  President  Roosevelt  not  issued  that 
Executive  order  when  he  did  in  a  very  few 
days  every  bank  in  America  would  have 
been    closed    anyway.    Why?    Because 
the  people  had  lost  confidence  m  the 
banking  structure.    No  one  can  tell  what 
triggers  such  a  loss  of  confidence.    No 
one  will  be  able  to  tell  or  foresee  the  fu- 
ture incident  that  may  trigger  a  run  on 
the  American  dollar.    However,  it  is  pos- 
sible.   We  should  face  it  and  correct  the 
situation  before  it  happens. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact 
that  when  real  inflation  occurs  In  any 
country— and  France  and  Germany  have 
experienced  it— it  is  the  aged  and  the 
workers  of  the  country  who  are  penalized 
the  greatest.  The  very  wealthy  man 
who  knows  how  to  invest  his  money  in 
fixed  assets  or  inflation-proof  assets,  or 
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perhaps  sends  his  money  into  Switzer- 
land or  some  other  country,  is  not  so 
greatly  affected. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yesterday  I  had  the 
privilege  of  putting  into  the  Record  the 
article  by  Dr.  Karl  Brandt  to  which  I 
have  referred.  On  pages  2851-2852  of 
the  Record  there  appears  the  following 
statement  of  Dr.  Brandt,  which  I  sub- 
mit in  support  of  the  Senator's  position: 

If  In  a  situation  of  near  full  employment 
the  government  at  all  levels.  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  municipal,  piles  purchases  and 
publicly  financed  projects  on  top  of  the  ex- 
cessive demand  in  the  market  the  scenery 
Is  set  for  the  Inflationary  bust  of  the  boom. 
I^eal  wages  decline  invariably  during  the 
boom — because  prices  always  rise  faster  than 
wages. 

This  situati6n  puts  the  first  responsibility 
on  the  Federal  Government,  and  beyond  It 
on  all  government  agencies.  The  classical 
and  still  the  most  reliable  means  to  control 
Inflation  without  the  arbitrary  brutality  of 
national  emergency  measure^  that  abolish 
freedom  are  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
Tighter  credit  conditions,  higher  interest 
rates  for  short-  and  long-term  loans,  curtail- 
ment of  all  but  the  most  vital  public  expend- 
itures, enforcement  of  antlmonopoly  pol- 
icies for  all  business,  including  cooperatives 
as  well  as  labor  unions.  strens:thenlng  of 
competition,  lowering  of  custom  duties, 
countervailing  power  against  unwarranted 
wage  demands— all  these  are  legitimate  and 
effective  measures  to  control  inflation.  Their 
success  creates  the  economic  climate  In 
which  incre.islng  productivity,  innovation. 
and  investment  caure  economic  growth  by 
decentralized  private  decision  making  and 
enterprise,  which  In  turn  yield  optimum  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Interestingly  enough — and  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  be  In- 
terested in  this— Professor  Brandt  has 
actually  been  through  the  German  in- 
flationary situation  that  occurred  after 
World  War  I.  His  family  has  also. 
They  were  almost  completely  wiped  out. 
Then  Professor  Brandt  was  in  Prance 
and  the  same  thing  happened  to  him 
there.  Now  he  is  in  our  country,  and  he 
is  so  concerned  about  the  same  thing 
happening  here  that  he  can  hardly  stand 
it.  I  have  talked  with  him  on  several 
occasions  in  this  way.  He  thinks  we  must 
do  something.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  inflation  is  the  most  dangerous 
situation  that  I  can  see  facing  our  coun- 
try at  the  present  time,  exclusive  of  an 
all-out  war  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
For  that  reason  I  am  pointing  out  my 
own  position  on  the  issue  now.  At  the 
same  time.  I  think  we  are  in  a  position 
in  which  we  have  no  alternative  except 
to  support  the  bill. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
who,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
reported  this  bill  and  has  over  the  past 
years  tried  hard  to  solve  the  problem. 
No  Member  of  Congress  has  fought 
harder  over  the  years  to  correct  the  basic 
problem  than  has  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

But  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  in  partic- 
ular this  administration,  have  failed  to 
meet  the  situation.  They  are  failing  to 
meet  it  for  political  reasons.    I  am  very 


much  concerned  that  the  administra- 
tion's present  policy  of  deliberately 
pumping  additional  billions  of  dollars 
evei-y  year  into  our  economy  through 
planned  deficits  is  laying  the  groundwork 
for  another  national  depression. 

In  the  early  1930 's  we  experienced 
what  a  depression  can  do  to  our  country. 
Today  we  are  seeing  a  repetition  of  some 
of  the  same  excesses.  We  hear  the  loud 
boastings  of  men  who  declare  that  at  last 
we  have  reached  the  Utopia  where  man 
can  control  the  economy  and  prevent  any 
future  recessions.  I  remember  those 
same  statements  being  made  in  1929;  and 
we  all  know  what  happened  at  that  time. 

I  agree  that  a  properly  planned  pro- 
gram by  the  Govenunent  can  help  to 
minimize  the  recessions.  But  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  for  such  a  program  to  be 
successful  the  administration  must,  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  level  prosperity,  post- 
pone many  projects  which  are  not  im- 
mediately essential  until  the  day  of  a 
recession,  when  they  could  then  be  put 
into  effect  as  make-work  jobs. 

If  we  do  that,  the  Government  can  help 
to  minimize  a  recession.  But  we  must 
skim  some  of  it  off  at  the  top.  We  can- 
not  pump  it  in  at  the  top  and  at  the 
same  time  expect  to  draw  it  off  at  the 
bottom.  The  present  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  initiate  new  programs, 
expand  old  ones,  cut  taxes,  and  accept 
huge  deficits  as  a  part  of  a  planned  econ- 
omy—all during  a  period  of  the  country's 
greatest  level  of  prosperity.  The  level 
of  a  valley  can  be  raised  by  taking  from 
the  top  of  a  hill,  but  the  level  of  the  valley 
is  lowered  when  man  insists  on  continu- 
ally raising  the  level  of  the  peaks.  The 
administration  should  recognize  that 
basic  truth. 

I  say  in  conclusion  that  we  should 
never  forget  that  it  is  not  the  possession 
of  gold  alone  that  makes  the  American 
dollar  strong.  Gold  is  but  a  symbol  of 
our  strength.  The  real  strength  of  our 
currency  lies  in  the  one  word  "confi- 
dence." 

Unless  international  bankers,  nations 
of  the  world,  and  its  own  people  have 
confidence  in  the  ability  or  determina- 
tion of  a  nation  to  control  its  fiscal 
policies  and  live  within  its  income  there 
remains  the  threat  of  devaluation  of 
their  currency. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  later,  to  pass  this  bill  today 
would  in  itself,  alone,  be  nothing  but  the 
postponement  of  the  day  of  reckoning. 
Congress,  in  the  days  and  weeks  to  come, 
should  recognize  that  this  is  but  a  part 
of  the  package  and  take  the  harslv 
drastic  steps  that  are  necessary.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  will  support 
these  measures  to  bring  our  budget  un- 
der control.  This  is  no  time  for  political 
expediency. 

We  should  correct  the  problem.  Let 
us  tell  the  American  people  the  hard 
facts  of  life  and  protect  our  currency. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Presdent.  this  dis- 
cussion has  developed  into  a  full-blown 
economic  debate,  which  is  very  useful. 
I  should  like,  in  a  brief  time,  to  make  a 
statement  which  I  believe  is  important 
in  order  to  unravel  many  tangled  skeins 
in  the  discussion  on  this  bill  before  us. 

First,  I  shall  not  present  the  amend- 
ment  which   I  had   intended   to  offer, 


which  would  have  reduced  the  gold  re- 
serve against  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
addition  to  eliminating  the  gold»reserve 
requirement  against  deposit  liabilities; 
not  that  I  believe  the  amendment  is  not 
right,  for  I  believe  it  is  eminently  right, 
and  so  does  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  evidenced  from  his  testimony. 
But  I  believe  the  temper  of  the  Senate, 
as  is  so  clearly  indicated  now.  is  to  sup- 
port this  particular  measure — that  is,  to 
take  the  gold  reserve  off  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits  only. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  tMr. 
Williams!  that  we  are  not  doing  here 
today  what  needs  to  be  done,  desirable  as 
it  is.  but  are  limiting  our  actions  to  this 
bill,  although  it  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  whole.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
serve  notice  on  the  administration  as  to 
what  needs  to  be  done.  It  Is  for  that 
reason  that  I  speak. 

I  hope  very  much,  with  all  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche], 
that  the  Senate  will  not  accept  his  pro- 
posal of  a  declaration  of  policy,  which 
would  be  wrong  and  would  be  tying  the 
Senate's  hands  to  deal  with  a  financial 
situation  in  the  United  States  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  that,  again,  I  say,  is  not  the 
key  point  I  should  like  to  make. 

Rather,  I  wish  to  unravel  the  tangled 
skeins  before  us  and  to  make  the  funda- 
mental point  that  the  administration  is 
engaging  solely  in  palliatives  and  is  not 
getting  to  the  main  issue.  The  main 
issue:  How  does  the  United  States 
remain  as  it  is  now,  where  it  is  the 
principal  banker  of  the  world,  and  how 
does  it  give  to  the  financial  situation  of 
the  world  that  leadership,  direction. 
substance,  and  confidence  which  the 
world  requires  of  its  bankers? 

The  first  point  is  that  it  is  highly 
profitable  to  be  the  worlds  banker.  We 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world.  We  produce  50  percent  of 
the  goods  of  the  world.  We  have  the 
largest  export-import  trade  of  the 
world.  All  of  these  are  advantages. 
Also,  it  is  a  pleasant  position  in  the 
world  to  have  that  currency  which  is 
the  fundamental  reserve  of  most  of  the 
ti;easuries  of  the  world.  It  gives  us 
great  strength,  resource,  and  power  in 
the  world.  When  our  money  is  desired, 
we  have  the  commensurate  power  to  go 
with  it.  especially  when  it  is  desired 
by  so  many  nations  in  so  many  places. 

That  is  our  fundamental  mission.  But 
we  are  not  performing  it. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  first,  gold,  which  is 
what  we  are  dealing  with  today;  sec- 
ond, the  U.S.  balance  of  payments:  third, 
international  liquidity.  v 

First,  as  to  gold,  let  us  understand 
that  no  American  can  get  any  of  our 
gold.  If  we  had  a  reserve  of  23  percent. 
15  percent.  30  percent,  or  40  percent, 
no  American  could  get  any  of  the  gold. 
That  privilege  was  eliminated  in  1933. 

The  only  benefit  of  the  gold  we  have 
on  hand  Is  to  pay  international  balances, 
as  the  world  is  organized  today,  or  to 
tie  it  up  by  self-imposed  restrictions, 
such  as  legal  gold  reserves  can  create. 

Second,  an  even  more  important  re- 
striction of  gold  is  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pand our  currency,  not  even  to  meet  the 
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lefltimate  needs  of  the  country,  becai^e 
Thave  limited  the  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  by  a  fixed  gold  reserve  re- 
^rfmpnt     Our  gross  national  product 
SSen  to  $600  billion.    We  would  like 
Tsee  it  soundly  and  effectively  rise  to 
^700  billion.  $800  billion,  or  $900  billion. 
Every  time  the  gross  national  product 
wcps  we  have  to  have  more  currency.    If 
Thpre  is  a  gold  limitation  on  currency, 
something  has  to  give  so"^ewhere.    The 
fnswer  is  that  that  is  exactly  what  has 
SSened.     The  supply  of  Federal  Re- 
tm  notes  increased  In  1962,  1963,  and 
Q64  on  an  average  of  $2  billion  a  year. 
We  have   $1,073   million   In   gold   now. 
(Shortly  we  shall  have  to  artificially  re- 
strain the  economy  of  the  United^States 
because  of  the  handcuffs  we  have  put 
on  ourselves  of  an  arbitrary  25-percent 
reserve  requirement  against  the  currency 
alone     The  answer  is  that  we  mistake 
what  is  a  restraining  factor  on  the  size 
of  the  money  supply  in  this  country.  The 
restraining  factor  is  not  gold.    It  cannot 
be    If  it  were,  we  would  have  to  stop 
dead  in  our  tracks  within  a  year  or  so. 
in  terms  of  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

The  restraining  factor  is  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Fcf  some  reason  or 
other,  it  seems  imf^sible  to  break 
through  to  so  many  .^histicated  per- 
sons many  of  them  in  this  Chamber,  as 
to  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  one:  of  the  most 
extraordinary  developments  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  mankind. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Syttem  domesti- 
cally, as  I  understand— 8ind  I  think  I 
understand  it— put  in  a  word,  is  that  it 
relates  the  creation  of  money  and  credit 
to  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
almost  in  an  automatic  way.    It  is  the 
real  security  for  all  of  owr  money  and 
credit.    So  what  secures  Federal  Reserve 
dollars  is  not  the  25   percent  of   gold 
which  is  on  deposit  as  a  reserve  agamst 
them      As  I   said   before,   in  its  most 
elementary  form,  that  still  leaves  75  per- 
cent of  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  de- 
posit liabilities  unsecured,    The  Federal 
Reserve  dollars  are  secured  by  the  smoke- 
stacks, homes,  roads,  railroads,  and  the 
tremendous  productive  resources  of  the 
United  States,  resources  which  produce 
$600  billion-plus  a  year  in  gross  national 
product.    That  is  what  we  cannot  tinker 
with.    Gold  is  infinitesimal  in  the  per- 
centage of  security.  I 

So  the  only  reason  for'feold  is  that  it 
represents  a  fundamental  base  by  which 
we  satisfy  international  credit.  All  the 
gold  we  have  is  not  enough  to  do  that. 
The  analogy  of  the  bank  is  exact.  Does 
one  expect  a  depositor  to  have  confidence 
in  a  bank  whose  assets  are  liquid  or  in  a 
bank  whose  assets  are  frozen?  That  is 
what  it  comes  down  to.  Our  interna- 
tional creditors  will  have  much  more  con- 
fidence in  a  bank  whose  assets  are 
liquid.  If  we  have  gold  and  can  use  it. 
it  is  a  much  better  bank  than  one  whose 
gold  cannot  be  used  because  it  is  tied  up 
and  controlled  by  law  in  $uch  a  way  that 
it  cannot  be  used  to  meet  international 
balances. 

Although  I  regard  the  bill  as  a  partial 
measure.  I  think  it  is  right.  We  should 
take  some  bite  at  the  gold  reserve  re- 


quirement. That  seems  to  me  clearly  the 
temper  of  the  Senate.  It  is  clear.  We 
had  better  go  forward  with  what  we  can 
do  rather  than  strive  to  do  what  we 
cannot  do. 

The  .soundness  of  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  position  is  not  reflected  by  the 
size  of  our  gold  reserves  alone. 

I,  too,  deprecate  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  running  an  international  imbalance 
of  payments  for  a  long  time.    But  that  is 
very  small  potatoes  compared  with  the 
economy  and  the  power  of  the  United 
States.    The  imbalance  of  payments  is 
about  $4  billion  a  year.    Our  exports  and 
imports  alone  are  about  $36  billion  a 
year.    If  we  consider  the  situation  ra- 
tionally, we  have  nothing  to  fear  for 
another  few  years,  if  we  must  carry  aft 
imbalance  of  that  amount  in  our  inter- 
national account.    This  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  not  seek  to  do  something 
about  our  imbalance  of  payments,  but 
we  should  not  do  something  about  them 
in  such  a  desperate  way  as  to  hurt  us  in 
all  of  our  international  activities  respon- 
sibilities. „ 

Therefore,  I  think  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  cuts  down  the 
role  of  the  United  States  by  imposing 
restrictions  on  U.S.  investment  and  lend- 
ing overseas,  this  is  regressing  instead 
of  going  forward.    I  think  that  the  way 
for  us  to  balance  the  international  ac- 
count is  to  attract  investment  to  the 
United  States.    The  President  has  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  more  favor- 
able tax  treatment  for  such  investment, 
perhaps  even  somewhat  higher  interest 
rates  in  order  to  attract  investment  here. 
But,  more  importantly,  we  can  improve 
our  balance  of  payments  by  improving 
the  U.S.  export-import  balance.     A  $6 
billion  export  surplus  a  year  apparently 
is  not  enough  to  balance  the  outflows  re- 
quired to  carry  the  international  respon- 
sibilities of  ^he  United  States. 

The  program  that  we  ought  to  be 
undertaking  is  that  of  a  massive  trade 
drive  to  improve  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  through  our  trade  sur- 
plus.   That  is  the  soundest  and  strong- 
est way  in  wh'ch  we  can  do  it.     In  that 
way.  we  would  continue  all  of  the  fruit- 
ful activities  which  develop  investment, 
resources,  and  build  up  other  countries, 
including  our  own.    It  would  bring  us 
back  in  dividends  and  interest  far  more 
than  we  would  put  out  in  export  trade. 
Every  time  that  we  build  a  plant  abroad, 
it  means  that  it  is  manufacturing  com- 
ponents   to   be   shipped   abroad.    That 
gives  the  U.S.  workers  something  to  do. 
We  are  much  better  off  when  we  do 
not  curtail  our  foreign  a^d,  on  which  our 
country's  security  is  so  dependent.    We 
are  so  much  better  off  when  we  empha- 
size the  positive  and  export  more  and  im- 
port more,  and  raise  our  trade  balance. 
That  is  the  surest  way  in  which  to  deal 
with  our  imbalance  of  trade. 

The  very  thing  that  is  bedeviling  the 
world  is  this  cross  of  gold  on  which  our 
international  payments  is  now  nailed. 
Gold  is  being  produced  very  inadequately 
in  terms  of  world  trade.  ,  ^    ,  .   . 

In  a  very  important  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  the  balance  of 
payments,  dated  March  19,  1964,  it  is 
stated  that  in  contrast  with  the  70  per- 
cent growth  of  free  world  exports  from 


1953  to  1962,  the  total  new  gold  produced 
was  only  29  percent  of  1953  monetary 
gold  reserves  and  official  gold  reserves 
increased  only  16  percent. 

The  reason  is  that  not  enough  gold  is 
being  mined  in  the  world.  What  is  pro- 
viding the  international  liquidity  to  ex- 
pand our  world  trade  by  70  percent? 
The  very  imbalance  in  the  international 
payments  of  the  United  States.  This  $3 
to  $4  bllion  a  year  represents  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  new  world  liquidity. 
Without  it,  we  could  have  a  very  grave 
and  serious  panic  and  depression  in  the 
world.  We  would  not  have  the  credit 
to  withstand  this.  .   . 

The  third  thing  that  the  admmistra- 
tion  must  address  itself  to  is  the  creation 
of  the  basis  for  some  form  of  a  world- 
wide Federal  Reserve  system,  probably 
run  through  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  to  fill  the  "gap"  in  the  world's 
liquidity  needs.  We  happen  to  be  run- 
ning an  imbalance  in  international  pay- 
ments. Right  now  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  having  its  cake  and  eating  it,  too. 

Countries  such  as  Germany  and  other 
countries  are  better  off  because  of  this 
fact.  The  day  that  we  stop  runmng  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  that  day 
they  are  going  to  have  serious  problems. 
The  way  to  prevent  that  is  for  the  Umted 
States  to  call  a  well-prepared  interna- 
tional monetary  conference  and  substi- 
tute for  the  present  international  mone- 
tary system,  which  is  living  on  our  defi- 
cit a  more  rational  system  which  wUl 
base  hiternational  credit  on  the  basis  of 
the  production  of  goods  and  services, 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  Federal  Reserve 

System.  ^    ,     , 

It  is  within  this  context  that  todays 
action  should  be  taken.  This  represents, 
in  my  judgment,  the  broad  ambit,  the 
broad  range  of  the  American  economic 
responsibility  and  American  prosperity 
in  the  role  of  the  world.  I  believe  that 
at  the  very  least  the  administration  biU 
ought  to  be  passed,  inadequate  as  it  is, 
and  that  Congress  should  not  shackle 
itself  with  any  such  declaration  of  pol- 
icy as  is  asked  for  by  the  Senator  from 

I  think  that  the  President  should  at 
long  last  come  to  grips  fully,  completely, 
and  realistically  with  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  economy 
and  proceed  along  the  lines  that  I  have 

set  forth.  ,  _^  ^        ... 

If  he  does  that,  the  United  States  will 
be  more  powerful  and  the  free  worid 
will  be  more  secure.  We  will  have  an 
infinitely  better  chance  to  beat  the  Com- 
munists than  ever  before.  There  is  one 
sure  way  to  beat  the  Communists,  and 
that  is  to  deliver,  in  an  unparalleled  way, 
the  goods  and  services  for  which  men 
the  world  over  hunger.  When  we  begin 
to  do  that,  thereby  showing  the  success 
of  our  system,  we  shall  be  on  the  road 
to  what  my  friends  of  the  extreme  right 
like  to  call  "that  final  victory." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  vote  soon  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  then  on  passage,  I  shall  be 

very  brief.  ,     ,         . 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Lausche 
amendment  should  not  pass.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  two  splendid  speeches,  one  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  WilliamsI 
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and  the  othor  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  jAViTsl. 

First,  I  have  ah'ondy  demonstrated 
that  this  Is  a  stop  MftP.  The  real  Issue  Is 
the  dellcit  hi  the  baUuice  of  payments. 
Second,  the  Lausehe  amendment  would 
not  net  us  anywhere.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  says  that  we  must  ho  on  record, 
tliat  we  must  keep  $8.5  billion  of  ^old 
behind  our  notes. 

At  tht>  present  time  we  have  better 
than  tliat.  The  foreign  nations  have  $26 
billion  of  claims  awainst  our  Kold.  Sup- 
pose they  demand  that  much.  How  could 
we  keep  $8. .5  billion  in  sold  behind  our 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  still  be  able  to 
meet  all  these  claims,  if  they  are  de- 
manded all  at  once? 

We  have  had  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Act 
on  the  statute  books  for  50  years.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  had  the  power 
to  take  off  the  25  percent  requirements, 
which  were  previously  set  on  both  de- 
posits and  on  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
They  were  removed  on  only  three  occa- 
sions. Two  were  Immediately  after 
World  War  I  when  we  accumulated  a  lot 
of  debt  and  were  in  trouble.  The  third 
was  durinp  tlie  bank  holiday  in  1933. 
The  Federal  Reserve  wants  this  f^old  cov- 
erage. They  want  the  bill  passed.  The 
administration  wants  the  bill,  as  we  have 
it  now. 

Yesterday  the  dlstlnfiuished  Senator 
from  Ohio  voted  for  an  amendment  that 
would  lower  the  reserve  against  our  cva*- 
rency.  He  voted  to  take  off  5  percent 
yesterday,  in  the  Amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI. 
Now  he  wants  us  to  ko  alony  with  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  that 
Kold  backing  for  our  currency  must  be 
rlRorously  maintained. 

That  is  the  law  now.  and  that  is  what 
this  bill  would  continue,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  The  reserve  requirement 
against  currency  must  be  strictly  main- 
tained. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinRUlshcd  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  saying  that  no 
Senator  has  dojie  consistently  more  than 
I  have  done  to  try  to  prevent  the  very 
thing  that  has  created  this  emergency. 

We  have  had  only  three  balanced 
budgets  since  World  War  II.  We  have 
disposed  of  money  all  over  the  world. 
Now  it  is  coming  back  to  us  in  the  form 
of  demands. 

I  am  pleased  when  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  JavitsI  and  the  Senator 
from  Delav/are  IMr.  Wii.liamsI  say  that 
they  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

On  this  question,  the  Veas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Bible  1,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrichtI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss  I,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  MuskieI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oi'egon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Clark  I,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI. 
the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  IMr. 
Johnston  I,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina IMr.  Jordan  1.  the  Senator  from 
Massachu^setls  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I,  the  Sena- 
titr  from  Ne"/  York  IMr.  Kennedy  I.  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pell  I  are  necessarily  absent." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
FuLBRiGHTl  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Moss  I   would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts IMr.  Kennedy]  is  palfed  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Pearson  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton  1,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Ku- 
cHELl  is  absent  on  official  busines. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Pear- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Cooper  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  KuchelI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  I .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frdtn  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Pearson  1 .  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  58,  as  fallows: 

[No.  21  Leg.) 
YEA^22 


Allott 

Pannln 

Scott 

Bartlett 

Gnienlng 

Simpson 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Hnmkft 

Tower 

Churcli 

Lausehe 

Wllllam.1,  Del. 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Young.  N.  Dale 

Curtis 

Murphy 

Domlnlclc 

Prouty 

NAYS— 58 

Aiken 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Bass 

Bennett 

Burdlok 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Dtrkson 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellendor 

Fong 

Ooro 

Harris 

Hart 

tlarlke 

Httvden 

HUl 

Holland 

Inouye 


Anderson 

Bible 

Clark 

Cooper 

Ervln 

Ful  bright 

Johnston 


Jackson 

Javlts 

Lonj{,  Mo. 

LouK,  Lii 

Miit;i>uson 

MaiiKllcld 

McCarthy 

McCtollan 

McOee 

McOovcrn 

Mclntyre 

McNamnra 

Metcalf 

Moiidalo 

Monroncy 

Moiitoya 

Murse  ^ 

Nelson 


Pas  tore 

Proxmlre 

Riindolph 

Ulblcoff 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

SmiUhers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

I'lilnindge 

Tydluga 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yiirborough 

Young.  Ohio 
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NOT  VOTING— 20 

Jordan,  N.C.  Moss 

Jordan.  Idaho  Muskle 
Kounedy,  Mi\h8.  Neuberger 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Teiirson 

Kuchol  Pell 

Miller  Uussoll 
Morton 


So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendments  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  and  Mr.  TOWER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
docs  the  Senator  from  Illinois  require? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Two  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Chair  inform 
me  what  the  terms  of  the  time  agree- 
ment are,  and  when  it  was  entered  into? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Is  now  working  under  an  agree- 
ment providing  30  minutes  on  each 
amendment  and  1  hour  on  the  bill.  The 
bill  is  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  regret  that  I  was  en- 
gat',ed  in  ofllcial  business  in  Mexico  when 
this  agreement  was  entered  into.  If  I 
had  been  present  in  the  Chamber,  it 
would  not  have  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  most  of  the  discussion  on  the 
pending  gold  cover  bill  has  been  critical 
of  the  position  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  administration 
is  acting  to  strengthen  the  dollar  in  the 
one  area  where  it  might  be  weak;  name- 
ly, the  international  claims  on  the  dol- 
lar. Indeed  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
better  if  the  administration  had  gone 
further  and  had  also  requested  removal 
of  the  25-percent  reserve  on  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  also.  But  certainly  we 
should  not  weaken  the  position  of  the 
administration. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Proxmire]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mondale],  I 
presented  supplemental  views  in  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill  document- 
ing the  case  for  the  full  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  rather  than  the  bill  before  us 
which  would  only  remove  the  gold  cover 
on  Federal  Reserve  deposits. 


In  order  to  expedite  the  pending  bill 
T  did  not  offer  an  amendmeiat  to  com- 
Dielely  remove  the  gold  coven  If  I  had 
done  so  I  feci  confident  that  there  would 
have  been  substantial  support  for  that 
amendment,  although  it,  in  aljl  probabil- 
ity would  not  have  passed  at  t|hls  time. 

However,  to  keep  the  legislative  history 
on  this  bill  in  perspective.  I  think  It 
would  be  helpful  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  case  which  some  of  us  miade  in  the 
committee  report  for  the  total  repeal  of 
tlie  gold  cover. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sup- 
plemental views  to  the  committee  report 
on  the  gold  cover  bill  may  be  printed  at 
tiiis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  Uy  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
The  Time  Ha.s  Come  To  ELiMiNAfE  Oun  Gold 

Reserve  RequiremenJS 
Supplemental    views    of    Senuttira    Paul    H. 
Douglas,  William  Pkoxmjre,  m^d  Walter 
F.  Mondale  on  H.R.  3818,  Bol<^  reserve  re- 
quirements 

I 

The  administration  has  ably  djoononstnited 
the  need  for  changing  the  exlstjlng  gold  re- 
lerve  requirement.  Secretary  ■  Dillon  has 
ttttlfled  that  •'•  »  •  tlie  present  operating 
margin  of  so-called  free  gold  over  and  above 
existing  requirements  la  already  relatively 
small.  The  norni;xl  growth  of  our  domestic 
money  supply  will  exhaust  this  ihargln  with- 
in a  year  or  two.  even  without,  the  outflow 
of  a  single  ounce  of  gold."  I 

However,  we  do  not  believe  liliat  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  goes  far'  enough,  for 
It  would  continue  the  25  percent  require- 
ment against  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
eliminate  the  requirement  only  on  Federal 
Reserve  deposits.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal would  thus  free  only  $49  billion  of 
gold,  while  maintaining  $8.7  billion  as  re- 
quired reserves.  This  $4.9  billion  of  newly 
Ireed  gold,  added  to  the  $12  billion  of  free 
reserves  as  of  February  3,  1965|,  would  give 
ua  only  $6.1  billion  of  free  goldj.  an  amount 
which  we  regard  as  inadequate  In  view  of 
foreseeable  needs. 

II 

We  have  to  face  the  facts  as  taiey  are— not 
as  we  might  wish  them  to  be.  A  few  simple 
calculations  show  that,  under  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  even  $0.1  billion  of  free  gold 
would  be  used  up  within  a  short  period  of 
time,  given  reasonable  probabilities  with  re- 
spect to  domestic  and  International  condi- 
tions. First,  we  are  gradually  retiring  the 
Treasury's  sliver  certificates  and  replacing 
them  with  Federal  Reserve  notes.  This 
process  of  replacement  began  sDowly  in  No- 
vember 1901  and  moved  quickly,  beginning 
In  June  19G3  when  the  Federal!  Reserve  was 
authorized  for  the  first  time  to  lt«ue  $1  notes. 
Even  If  there  Is  some  slowdowa  In  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  silver  certificate  retirement — 
now  about  $100  million  per  month — the  total 
of  11.2  billion  of  sUver  certificates  still  circu- 
lating at  the  end  of  1964  will  prob.ably  be 
down  to  a  few  hundred  million  within  3 
years,  and  prrhaps  even  less. 

Quite  aside  from  the  Incrcaifc  In  Federal 
Reserve  notes  to  replace  silver  certificates, 
the  supply  of  such  notes  has  rtlsen  rapidly 
In  recent  years  to  meet  the  necns  of  our  ex- 
panding economy.  Not  counting  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  that  replaced  sliver  certificates, 
the  Increase  was  $1.8  billion  In  1904,  $2.1 
billion  In  19G3.  and  $1.2  bllUori  in  1962.  In 
'he  past  3  years,  consequently,  almost  $1.3 
hllllon  of  gold  wns  absorbed  into  required 
reserves.  In  all  probability.  b^XT  economy 
"11  continue  to  require  additions  to  the 
circulating  medium  of  roughly  the  snme 
"lagnltudes  as  in  the  recent  past. 


Finally,  we  are  likely  to  lose  more  gold 
from  our  monetary  stocks.  Industrial  and 
artistic  uses  alone  will  be  a  significant  drain. 
Secretary  Dillon  testified  that  these  caused 
$89  million  of  the  $125  million  loss  our  gold 
reserves  sulfered  In  1964.  We  see  no  reason 
to  exjject  a  decline  In  these  uses  of  gold. 
And  the  United  States  should  not  count  on 
the  persistence  of  the  exceptionally  small 
volume  of  gold  sales  to  foreign  monetary 
authorities.  In  1964.  our  gold  sales  were 
almost  completely  ofTset  by  exceptionally 
largo  gold  purchasts,  mostly  because  of  Rus- 
sian gold  sali-s  to  pay  for  wheat,  and  to  some 
extent  because  Italy  and  the  United  King- 
dom needed  to  buy  dollars.  These  condi- 
tions cannot  be  counted  on  to  recur  to  the 
saino  degree.  Franco  has  already  announced 
that  she  will  convert  all  of  her  additional 
dollar  earnings  Into  our  gold — this  might 
well  amount  to  $500  million  In  1965 — and 
made  a  much  publicized  gold  purchase  in 
January  of  $150  million  from  her  past  dollar 
accumulations.  Spain  has  stepped  up  Its 
conversion  of  dollars  Into  gold. 
Ill  ' 

President  de  Gaulle's  proposal  to  return 
to  the  pre-World  War  I  gold  standard  would, 
of  course,  constitute  a  major  threat  to  our 
entire  gold  reserve.  This  proposal  cannot 
be  taken  seriously,  but  there  have  already 
been  ominous  repercussions.  Germany's  Dr. 
Hermann  Atas.  an  adviser  to  Chancellor  Er- 
hard.  is  reported  to  have  urged  Germany 
to  convert  part  of  her  dollar  holdings  Into 
gold. 

Secretary  Dillon  has  suggested  that,  once 
our  balance  of  payments  Is  brought  Into 
satisfactory  equilibrium,  we  can  expect  our 
official  gold  reserves  to  acquire  a  substantial 
part  of  newly  mined  gold  each  year  and 
possibly  some  gold  from  the  reserves  of  other 
countries.  We  hope  that  this  may  come 
about.  But  at  this  point  there  are  no  strong 
grounds  for  expecting  our  gold  reserves  to 
grow.  On  the  contrary,  the  likelihood  Is 
still  in  the  other  direction.  Policymakers 
should  base  their  decisions  not  on  what  con- 
ceivably might  happen,  but  on  what  is  most 
likely  to  occur. 

Taking  these  three  factors  Into  account — 
the  retirement  of  silver  certificates,  the  con- 
tinuing expansion  In  the  supply  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  and  some  further  gold  losses — 
It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  only  be  4  to  6 
years  before  the  United  States  exhausts  the 
$4.9  billion  of  new  "free"  gold  reserves  which 
the  administration  proposal  would  create. 
In  4  to  6  years,  then,  we  may  very  well  be 
in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  free  gold 
reserves  as  we  are  today. 

It  would  be  better  to  eliminate  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  altogether.  Secretary 
Dillon  testified  that  "•  •  •  from  a  strictly 
financial  point  of  view  It  would  be  perfectly 
proper  to  go  all  the  way  and  remove  the  en- 
tire requirement."  He  agreed  that,  "finan- 
cially and  economically,"  a  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement against  notes  Is  Just  as  anachro- 
nistic as  such  a  requirement  against  de- 
posits. But  he  said  that  psychological  con- 
siderations persuaded  the  administration  to 
propo.se  only  a  partial  measure.  There  are 
apparently  some  people  who  would  be  dis- 
turbed if  wo  had  no  domestic  gold  reserve 
requirement.  Mr.  DlUlon  stated  that  "•  •  • 
our  only  reason  for  not  asking  that  It  (the 
requirement  against  notes)  be  done  away 
with  Is  that  we  feel  this  Is  an  Important 
factor." 

The  Irrationality  of  a  gold  reserve  require- 
ment against  domestic  money  has  been  ap- 
parent for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Dillon,  himself, 
cited  the  1913  report  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  "Changes  In  the 
Banking  and  Currency  System  of  the  United 
States,"  which  stated: 

"In  a  general  way  the  committee  believes 
that  requirement  of  a  fixed  reserve  Is  not  a 
wise  or  desirable  thing  as  viewed  In  the  light 
of  scientific  banking  principle.    It  believes, 


however,  that  In  a  country  accustomed  to 
fixed  reserve  requirements  the  prescription 
of  a  minimum  reserve  may  have  a  beneficial 
effecU" 

Secretary  Dillon  went  on  to  say: 

"The  current  gold  cover  requirement  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  much  earlier  period  In  our 
monetary  history,  and  can  be  fully  under- 
stood only  In  the  context  of  circumstances 
that  have  long  since  vanished." 

Until  1933  private  persons  could  redeem 
bank  notes  In  gold,  and  gold  circulated  as 
domestic  currency.  A  gold  reserve  require- 
ment served  to  assure  the  public  that  paper 
currency  could  always  be  converted  Into  gold 
on  demand.  Since  1933,  however,  gold  has 
been  taken  out  of  circulation  as  domestic 
money,  and  It  Is  Illegal  for  residents  to  buy 
or  hold  It  except  for  use  In  Industry  or  the 
arts.  Today,  monetary  gold  has  only  one 
function — to  settle  balances  In  International 
payments.  We  believe  that  we  should  make 
all  of  our  gold  stock  available  for  this  pxur- 
pose — not  Just  a  part  of  It. 

IV 

We  should  not  accept  the  Idea  that,  be- 
cause E9me  people  hold  traditional  and  Ir- 
rational Ideas,  public  policy  should  be  based 
on  such  ideas.  We  should  try  to  transform 
Irrational  tradition  Into  rational  practice, 
and  not  continuously  accede  to  irrationality. 
Those  who  make  public  policy  have  respon- 
sibility for  leadership.  Our  Nation  Is  best 
served  If  policy  Is  aimed  at  the  level  of  our 
most  enlightened  citizens,  not  our  least  en- 
lightened. 

In  our  opinion,  the  administration  has  ex- 
aggerated the  psychological  problems  of 
eliminating  the  gold  reserve  requirement. 
We  believe  that  most  people  can  understand 
the  Issues  and  reach  sound  conclusions.  Cer- 
tainly, many  distinguished  business  leaders 
have  argued  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  gold  reserve  requirement,  l^o  complete 
listing  Is  possible  here,  but  a  few  should  be 
mentioned. 

The  1961  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit  stated  that: 

"The  commission  believes  that  the  threat 
of  a  confidence  crisis  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced If  It  were  generally  recognized,  .both 
here  and  abroad,  that  all  of  the  U.S.  gold  Is 
available  to  meet  our  International  obliga- 
tions. Any  doubts  about  the  U.S.  policy 
should  be  removed  by  elimination  of  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  at  the  earliest  conveni- 
ent moment  so  that  all  of  the  U.S.  gold  stock 
is  available  for  international  settlements." 
The  Infiuentlal  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  In  Its  report,  "The  Internation- 
al Position  of  the  Dollar,"  recommended 
that: 

"The  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve 
banks  maintain  gold  holdings  equal  to  25 
percent  of  their  note  and  deposit  liabilities 
should  be  abolished.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  availability  of  the  total  U.S. 
gold  stock  to  meet  International  claims." 

In  his  testimony  before  our  committee  Mr. 
Frazar  B.  Wilde,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, again  emphasized  this  recom- 
mendation and  urged  the  committee  to 
adopt  the  substance  of  the  Douglas  bill 
(S.  743).  Referring  to  the  administration 
proposal,  he  said: 

"Certainly,  this  Is  better  than  nothing. 
But  I  must  admit  that  the  logic  of  keeping 
the  reserve  requirement  against  notes — the 
largest  element  in  our  hand-to-hand  cur- 
rency— baffles  me,  as  I  think  It  will  baffle 
many  other  people.  Does  It  mean  that  the 
$8.5  billion  of  gold  required  to  be  held  as 
reserve  against  notes  will  be  less  available  for 
use  than  the  reserves  held  against  deposits 
were?" 

"This  would  be  an  unfortunate  Impression 
to  leave.  Is  the  remaining  requirement  In- 
tended to  restrain  further  growth  of  the 
money  supply?  Retention  of  the  require- 
ment against  Federal  Reserve  notes,  which 
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constitute  nbout  20  pcrtent  <.f  the  totul  of 
ciirroMcy  iiiul  (l.i.umd  dfiMmltn.  will  hurdly 
have  that  t-irort.   •    •    • 

••Tlu<  KoUl  rfsorvo  rtHiulri-nifiil   la  loiilrary 

U)   our    «'XtrriKil    iioU    Inleriml    pnlU-U-H       L«-l 

^iH  lu.t  dfhuh^  ourHelveH  Viy  thlnkliiK  ihut  l« 

,1    Hi.bhillutc    lor    Kood   8ei>«f.   !ioir-rt<Hlnilut 

iiiirt  «irfUKtl>  ">  ii>'»»"K>'iK  our  monetary  and 

•ll..<  int'ii  of  tlip  CKO  iitid  the  Ci)mmlM«lon 
on  Mi.iu-v  itiul  Cr.-dlt  uic  .iTtainly  not  In 
l.>.i(Mi»<  with  Mie  forc'i'.s  of  dlHoiiUT  or  iitmrehy. 
in  fm-l  thi-y  hi.Uido  many  of  Iho  moat  dlH- 
UOKMilshrd  liMd.TH  of  our  coiinlry'H  bu.slnetis 
uiid  rtniinolal  ooinnuuiltlCB.  A  llfit  of  the 
nu-mhora  of  these  orRanlzatlons  who  have 
supported  the  elimination  of  the  fioM  reserve 
re<|ulren\ent  can  be  found  In  the  printed 
re<or(l  of  the  hearlUKa. 


Numerous  bankerB  have  favored  ellnjlnat- 
Ini;  the  «o!d  reserve  reiiulromenl.  I'liunlnent 
ainoiih'  thr^e  Is  Mr.  Je.MiO  VV.  Tapp.  ehaliin.iu 
„r  the  b..;ird  of  the  Unik  of  AnierUa.  In  a 
U-I,UT  U>  Senalor  D.nua.A.s  dated  Dei-ember  20. 
IUU;1.  Mr,  I'app  Htated  that: 

•The  25-p«'it«>nt  gold-reHerve  requirement 
poses  problems  for  the  full  execution  of 
U  S  policy  at  homo  and  abroad.  Hpeculii- 
Llon  aKalnst  the  dollar  Is  fed  by  the  Illusion 
that  the  United  States  la  running  out  of  Kold. 
This  fal.so  view  U  enj?endered  by  the  le^al  re- 
qulriMnent  apparently  UnpoundlnR  some  $12 
billion  .>f  our  Hold  reserve  at  the  present  time 
( Derember  V.HuW  .  Such  speculation  leads  di- 
rectly to  losses  i>t  K'old  tnun  the  Treasury "b 
8tiK-lc.  nnd  also  tends  to  worsen  our  balance- 
of-paymenta  position." 

We  believe  that  the  logic  of  the  admin- 
istration's i)roposal  argues  for  full  rather 
than  partial  removal  of  the  K'oli'  reserve  re- 
quirement. In  his  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee. Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin  stated 

thftt:  ,     . 

•The  all-Important  need  for  leRlslailon  at 
this  Juncture  Is  to  a.ssure  the  world  that  U.S. 
monetary  K«'l«'  '>*  always  available  to  main- 
tain the  convertlbllltv  of  the  dollar  and  that 
the  United  States  will  honor  Its  debts  and 
liabilities  m  the  form  of  foreign  dollar  hold- 
Inga  na  I  have  said  many  times  before— 
dowt\  through  the  lart  bar  of  gold.  If  that 
be  necessary." 

If  we  really  want  to  assure  others  that 
the  United  States  will  put  the  last  bar  of  gohl 
on  the  line  If  that  be  necessary  to  defend 
the  dollar.  thet»  we  should  do  away  with  any 
leijal  requirement  that  limits  the  nvallablllty 
of  vrold  for  international  purposes. 

VI 

Some  observers  advocate  malntaiidng  a 
gold  reserve  requirement  because  they  feel 
that  only  In  this  way  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  made  Ui  achieve  equilibrium  In 
the  balance  of  payments  and  be  prevented 
from  following  Inflationary  policies.  These 
observers  are  incorrect,  both  on  the  facts  and 
on  the  principle. 

The  facts  are  that  most  of  the  world's  lend- 
ing industrial  countries  are  In  n  strong  fi- 
nancial position — some  of  them  are  enjoy- 
ing balancc-of-payments  surpluses— even 
though  niost  have  no  legal  reserve  require- 
ment against  their  note  and  deposit  liabili- 
ties France,  which  now  wants  to  return  to 
the  19th  century  gold  sti\ndard  and  which 
has  a  balance-of-pavments  surplus,  has  no 
domestic  gold  reserve  requirement.  The 
same  Is  true  for  Germany,  whose  postwar 
growth  exceeded  all  expectations.  Secretary 
Dillon  testified  that: 

"It  Is  worth  emphasizing  that  almost  all 
Industrially  lmi>ortant  foreign  countries 
have  long  since  abandoned  any  rigid  tie  be- 
tween their  gold  holdings  and  the  domestic 
monetary  system.  One  relatively  small  coun- 
try—Belgium— fixes  a  minimum  legal  ratio 
between  gold  and  central  bank  note/«nd  de- 
posit liabilities.  One  other  country— Switz- 
erland—has  retained  a  link  to  the  not  lasue 


(aH  would  «.  707) .  but  it  h;iH  no  reciulrement 
agulai.l  other  central  bank  llabllllliti.  In  tho 
Nethcilands.  the  comparable  re.ierve  recpilre- 
menl  ran  be  met  by  holdings  of  foreign  ex- 
change a.s  well  as  gold.  S  )Uth  Africa,  which 
accounts  for  70  percent  of  the  free-world  pro- 
duction of  gold,  also,  and  unilerstanilahly. 
ha.H  a  gold  reserve  re<|ulreinenL  very  similar 
to  our  own  present  requirement.  In  every 
(ilhor  lnst..ince.  among  the  leading  tlnanclal 
power;*  of  the  free  world,  gold  holdings  are 
imcqulvocally     av.dlablo     for     International 

UliO." 

The  farts  of  the  "economic  mlrncle"  of 
Europe  clearly  show  that  K,old  reserve  re- 
quirements are  not  essentl.il  as  protection 
ag:itnst  government  exicsses  and  Inll.itlon. 
Tying  money  to  gold  never  worked  ils  well 
aH  the  present  advocates  of  "gold  rules" 
would  have  us  believe.  In  his  book.  "Mofiey. 
Debt,  and  Kconomlc  Activity."  Pn)f.  A.  G. 
Il.irt  wrote; 

•Historically,  the  record  of  tho  gold  stand- 
ard   Is    not    too  bright.     During   tho  heyday 
of   the  goUl  standard,  we  enjoyed  the  great 
depres.slon    of    the    IHOO's    (when    the  down- 
ward drag  upon  prices  w.is  quite  reasonably 
Interpreted  as  the  result  of  the  gold  stock's 
growlUK'  too  slowly   to  match  the  growth  of 
population    and    production).     We    had    the 
r.ither    serious    creeping    Inllatlon    of    I8!)i» 
l<ii:»;    we    had    the    financial    crises   of    IBBil. 
1H03.   1904.  and   15107.     During  the  iK-rlod  of 
attempted     restoration     (10'25  31).    we    wit- 
nessed   serious    chronic    utumiployment    In 
Great  nntaln  and  In  Germany,  tho  American 
stock-market  boom  and  crash  of  the   1920's 
and  tho  recession  beginning  In  1929     which, 
by  the  time  tho  international  gold-standard 
arrangements  broke  down  In  1931.  had  pro- 
duced  mass  uiu-mploymcnt   In  every   major 
country.     On  the  record,  the  gold  standard 
did  not  prevent  prosperities  from  collapsing. 
Study  of  the  annals  will  show  also  that  It 
did  m>t  prevent  the  adoption  In  recession  of 
lH>llcles    which    were   calculated    to   make    a 
bad  matter  worse." 

The  "grandeur  of  the  gold  standard."  which 
seems  to  have  captivated  General  de  Gaulle, 
thus  appears  to  be  largely  a  myth. 

In  principle,  too.  a  gold  reserve  require- 
ment Is  undesirable.  Mr.  Jesse  W.  Tapp  fur- 
ther stated  In  his  letter  that: 

"The  International  movement  of  gold  Is 
not  tho  proper  determinant  of  the  money 
supply  of  a  nation.  That  money  supply,  of 
course,  should  be  held  In  check  If  Inflation 
threatens,  but  gold  movements  constitute 
neither  a  faithful  mirror  of  Inflation  nor  the 
most  effective  bulwark  against  It.  What  Is 
important  Is  that  the  monetary  authorities 
under  all  circumstances  be  permitted  ample 
scope  for  flexible  administration  of  the 
money  supply,  and  not  be  bound  by  a  rigid 
limiting  fornuila  which  would  potentially 
subject  our  Internal  economy  to  stresses  and 
strains  engendered  by  sporadic  flights  of 
gold." 

In  addition.  Secretary  Dillon  said  before 
our  committee  that: 

"I  believe  the  record  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury makes  It  amply  clear  that  the  provision 
of  Federal  Reserve  credit,  and  the  associated 
Increase  In  Its  note  and  deposit  liabilities, 
has.  quite  properly,  been  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  economy  rather  than  to  the  reserve 
requirements  specified  by  law. 

"During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  when  our  currency  was 
still  redeemable  In  gold  domestically,  the 
level  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  deposits  and 
currency  typically  fluctuated  far  below  tho 
limits  set  by  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ments. •   •  • 

"Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II.  there  was 
concern  that  the  vast  expansion  of  money 
and  credit  required  by  wartime  financing 
might  exhaust  the  'free  gold'  held  In  excess 
of  legal  requirements,  thus  hampering  the 
war  effort. 


"CongroHs    conseciuently    reduced    the  re- 
Borvo  rtepilrcments  set  by  the  original  PeU- 
oral  Ucservo  Act  to  the  present  uniform  re- 
quirement of  25  percent  In  gold  against  both 
notes    and    deposits.      As    It    turned  out,  ol 
course,  the  war  w;i8  soon  over,  and  the  actuul 
ratio   remained   over   40   percent   until   1959. 
This  experience'  de.irly  demon.strales  that  the 
release  of   gold   from   tho   le^al   requUemeut 
In  exce.ss  of  the  needs  that  actually  iuutcrli\|. 
I'/ed  did  not  bcirome  a  b:isls   lor  an  unwar- 
ranted expansion   In  Federal  Reserve  credll. 
"Totlay.    the    strong    prohnblllty   that  the 
present  margin  of  gold  over  the  •iS-porccnt 
requirement  will  be  exhausted  within  a  rela- 
tively short  time   no   more  indicates  a  need 
for  domestic  monetary  restriction  thun  the 
existence  of  a  w'de  m.iri-ln  of    Tree  gold"  In 
the  past  provided  a  useful  signal  or  excuse 
for   inoiul.arv    expansion.     The   fact  Is  that 
the  ?Vdernl  Reserve.  In  discharging  the  fun- 
dament il  rcsiMtns  blllty  delegated  to  It  by  the 
Congress  for  regulating  tho  supply  of  money 
and  credit  In  accord  with  the  needs  of  the 
economy,  must  not  be  conKlrlcted  by  !in  ar- 
bitrary formula  designed  for  another  tlme.^' 
It  seems  to  us.  therefore,  that  we  -should 
eliminate  the  gold  reserve  requlremeiU,  not 
Just   Uunpcr  with   It.     The  United  States  Is 
u  mature  nation,  and  we  shotild.  In  the  words 
of  our  collcagiie.  Hcnalor  Fni.iutir.MT,  reject 
old  myths  and  live  by  present  realities. 


February  18,  196,') 
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VII 

In  summary,  the  Congress  should  ellml- 
Inate.  rather  than  partially  remove,  the  ex- 
isting gold  reserve  rc(iulrenients  because: 

1,  Under  prc.s<'nt  and  foreseeable  condi- 
tions, the  gold  reserves  freed  by  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  would  probably  be  exhausted 
within  4  to  6  years,  too  short  a  period  to 
Justify  tho  administration's  limited  measure. 

2.  A  gold  reserve  requirement  was  relevant 
In  earlier  times  when  gold  circulated  as 
money,  but  Is  no  longer  appropriate  In  the 
domestic  monetary  system  of  tiKlny. 

3  The  International  position  t)f  the  dollar 
would  be  8tron^'er  If  all.  rather  than  only  a 
part,  of  tho  US.  gold  stock  were  unequivo- 
cally made  available  for  International  settle- 
ments and  the  defense  of  the  dollar. 

4  Both  In  practice  and  In  principle,  gold 
reserve  requirements  are  not  desirable  ca  de- 
vices for  limiting  domestic  monetary  policy 
Such  policy  should  bo  related  to  the  needs  of 
the  economy  rather  than  to  an  arbitrary  for- 
mula tied  U>  gold. 

vin 
Of  course,  no  change   In  the  gold  reserve 
requirements  will  solve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  This  Is  the  Issue  which  must 
now  command  our  most  urgent  attention. 

The  United  States  carried  the  principal 
burden  of  rebuilding  the  free  world  after  the 
Second  World  War.  It  has  done  more  than 
any  other  nation  In  the  common  defense 
against  aggression,  and  In  providing  eco- 
nomic assistance  tc.  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Its  private  capital  has  promoted  eco- 
nomic growth  throughout  the  free  worltt 
In  the  process,  the  United  States  ""PP'  ™ 
the  world  with  dollars  which  provided  tnt 
liquidity  necessary  for  expanding  world  tr!io_ 
But  providing  this  liquidity  through  our 
balance-of-paymonts  deficits,  while  be"eflcw 
to  the  world  as  a  whole,  has  increasingly 
caused  difficulties  for  the  United  States  an" 
the  dollar.  Our  liquid  liabilities  to  foreign 
ers  have  grown,  and  our  international  re 
serves,  principally  gold,  have  declined. 

This  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue.  « 
must  strengthen  the  international  posiw 
of  the  dollar.  Our  International  pay/";" 
deficits  must  be  corrected.  We  cannot  ove 
stress  these  points. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  explore  reforn^ 
In  the   International   payments  systeni^ 
international    liquidity    Is    no   logger  to 
increased  by  an  outflow  of  dollars,  ne*  ^^;  . 
for  providing  such  liquidity  must  be  devu  . 
The  London  Economist.  In  a  recent  aruc 


(p.   6C7.    iBBue    of    Feb.    6),    on    the   current 
international     payments    situation     pointed 

out :  ! 

"An  extraordinary  position  has  now  been 
reached  In  the  Internatloiifcl  monetary  de- 
bate. Much  more  quickly  ttljan  nearly  every- 
one expected,  there  Is  n<)W  fairly  general 
agreement  among  olflcluls  i  about  the  long- 
term  weaknesses  of  tho  ^resent  payments 
system,  and  the  need  for  new  Institutional 
Innovations." 

We  must  work  toward  a 
the  benefits  and  burdens 
liquidity  are  ehared  morf;  equitably.  We 
must  devise  a  new  Interniutlonal  payments 
•  mechanism  that  would  rolleve  tho  burden 
which  the  dollar  now  carries  as  a  "key" 
currency,  and  which  woulcl  permit  adequate 
liquidity  to  finance  Increifilng  world  trade 
and  Investment. 


uystem  In  which 
of    International 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bin  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
support  H.R.  3818.  for  the  elimination  of 
the  gold-reserve  requirement  maintained 
under  present  law  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  though  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  admin- 
istration policies  which  have  made  the 
passage  of  this  bill  a  necessity. 

The  resulting  $5  billion  in  gold  which 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
make  available  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  possible  an  expanded  money  sup- 
ply, required  by  our  growing  economy, 
and,  most  importantly,  to  make  crystal 
clear  this  Nation's  intentions  to  meet  our 
international  commitment  to  redeem 
dollars  for  gold,  at  the  established  price 
of  $35  per  ounce. 

The  value  of  our  dollar  must  be  kept 
internationally  strong.  To  accomplish 
this,  gold  in  a  sufTlcient  amount  must  be 
readily  available  to  meet  conversion  de- 
mands. Our  present  stocks  of  free  gold, 
as  we  know,  and  as  other  countries  know, 
will  not  guarantee  such  availability  but 
for  a  brief  period. 

The  primary  reason  this  bill  has  my 
support  is  to  extend  to  the  administra- 
tion additional  time  in  which  to  take 
steps  to  solve  our  present  and  increasing 
balancc-of-payments  problems.  These 
problems  cannot  be  piflt  off  any  longer; 
the  administration  mu$t  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion here  and  now  to  solve  them. 

The  administration  must  initiate  meas- 
ures to  discipline  and  insure  balancing  of 
our  international  expenses  and  receipts. 
Our  fiscal  policies  must  be  changed  to 
further  avert  additional  deficit  spending. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  bill 
which  increases  the  competitiveness  of 
our  goods  in  the  world  market.  There  is 
nothing  in  H.R.  3818  to  persuade  or  give 
encouragement  to  other  nations  to  take 
upon  themselves  additional  responsibil- 
ity for  defense  of  the  free  world  and  for 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
present  bill  will  certainly  do  nothing,  as 
supplemental  views  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  3818  point  out,  to 
remove  artificial  barriers  to  the  increased 
value  of  our  products  in  foreign  coun 
tries. 


Also,  the  administration  should  try  to 
make  continued  efforts  to  convince  other 
countries,  which  enjoy  a  surplus  financial 
position,  to  initiate  policies  that  would 
open  their  capital  markets,  which  in  turn 
would  relieve  considerable  pressure  on 
our  outflow  of  investment  capital. 

What  I  wLsh  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  H.R.  3818  does  absolutely 
nothing  to  solve  the  problem;  it  merely 
gives  some  time  to  the  administration 
to  correct  it. 

The  present  imbalance  has  risen  in 
spite  of  increasing  exports  by  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy.  Last  year,  for 
example,  our  trade  surplus  of  exports 
over  imports  was  about  $6  billion,  but, 
of  course,  this  was  not  sufficient  to  offset 
defense  expenditures,  foreign  aid,  and 
capital  Investments. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  does  not  lie 
in  additional  Government  control  of  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy,  which  has 
so  well  provided  us  with  a  surplus  in  our 
international  balance  of  trade. 

There  are  several  positive  and  desirable 
steps  recommended  in  supplemental 
views  on  H.R.  3818.  signed  by  myself  and 
Senators  Bennett  and  Thurmond.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  they  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Positive  Steps  To  Help  Solve  Balance-of- 
Pay  MENTS   Problem 

1.  Exports  should  receive  encouragement 
through  Federal  policies. 

2.  Pressure  should  be  exerted  by  the 
United  States  to  persuade  the  reduction  of 
both  tariff  and  nontarlfl  barriers  to  the  sale 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services  abroad. 

3.  If  other  nations  do  not  reduce  their  re- 
strictions to  our  goods  and  services.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  Impose  balancing  or  equal- 
izing restrictions  or  quotas  on  Imports.  Ne- 
cessity for  this  action  would  be  unfortunate. 

4.  The  price  level  of  American  goods  and 
services  must  remain  competitive  In  world 
markets. 

5.  To  this  end.  wage  Increases  must  re- 
main within  the  Increase  In  productivity. 

6.  Profit  potential  In  the  United  States 
must  be  made  equally  as  attractive  as  It  Is 
In  other  countries,  so  that  capital  will  re- 
main In  this  country  for  Investment. 

7.  Other  countries,  particularly  those  that 
are  developed  and  are  now  showing  a  surplus 
In  their  international  accounts  must  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  a  greater  part  of  the  free 
world  defense  burden. 

8.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  encourage 
foreign  Investment  In  U.S.  securities. 

9.  Foreign  aid  programs  need  overhaul  and 
reduction. 

10.  Tourist  travel  In  the  United  States,  by 
both  U.S.  citizens  and  foreigners,  should  be 
encouraged. 

11.  The  administration  and  the  Congress 
must  support  sound  Internal  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  which  would  encovirage  and 
enhance  confidence  In  the  dollar  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  this  end  monetary 
policies  and  Interest  rates  should  be  flexibly 
adjusted  to  the  realities  of  competitive  con- 
ditions in  world  money  and  capital  markets. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  was.  of 
course,  pleased  to  see  some  of  these  pro- 
posals embodied  in  the  President's  re- 
cent message  on  the  balanoe-of -pay- 
ments deficit.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  will  Indeed  put  forth  a 
real  and  lasting  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  make  this  bill  a  must. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  views  of  one  of  the  out- 
standing economists  of  our  time  are  very 
important  in  connection  with  this  debate. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Gold  Alarm- 
Ringers  May  Be  on  Thin  Ice."  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Eliot  Janeway  and 
was  published  on  January  15,  1965,  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gold  Alarm-Ringers  May  Be  on  Thin  Ice 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
New  York,  Janifary  13.— Historically,  when 
gold  has  become  an  Issue  In  the  headlines. 
It's  been  cause  for  alarm.  The  present  out- 
break of  argufying  about  gold  may  represent 
a  break  with  this  dismal  pattern.  We  may  be 
witnessing  the  first  great  debate  about  gold 
to  presage  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Instead  of 
a  money  crisis. 

Money  trouble  always  gives  rise  to  new 
theories  and  to  old  fears.  The  oldest  fear  of 
all  Is  that.  In  time  of  financial  trouble,  bad 
money  will  drive  out  good;  and  that.  In  the 
end.  when  everything  finally  hits  bottom, 
gold  win  drive  out  paper.  During  the  last 
few  years,  while  the  present  financial  crisis 
In  Britain  has  been  coming  to  a  head,  this 
classic  cycle  of  fear  and  foredooming  has 
been  coming  to  a  head,  too. 


BENEFICIAL    BYPRODUCT 

In  fact,  however,  the  tussle  between  the 
gold  bugs  and  the  defenders  of  the  pound 
sterling  Is  having  at  least  one  beneficial, 
byproduct  effect — as  an  offset,  for  example, 
to  the  depressing  shock  It  has  been  adminis- 
tering to  stock  markets  and  to  financial  fore- 
casts all  over  the  free  world.  For  It  is  precipi- 
tating a  belated  solution  to  the  problem  left 
In  suspense  at  the  climax  of  the  last  gold 
crisis,  a  generation  ago. 

Back  in  the  1930*8,  when  the  new  Roose- 
velt administration  raised  the  price  of  gold 
to  $35  an  ounce,  the  test  was  whether  any 
governmental  action  would  result  In  a  man 
being  put  back  to  work,  or  a  price  stabilized, 
or  a  bankruptcy  averted. 

Where  we  wound  up  was  In  a  half-way 
house — neither  on  the  classic  gold  standard, 
nor  all  the  way  off  It  [as  advocated  by  the 
newer  generation  of  paper-money  theorists]. 
The  new  setup  created  by  Roosevelt  was  re- 
ferred to.  while  it  was  still  news,  as  a  gold- 
reserve  standard. 

BANK     NOTES    COVERED 

The  way  It  worked  was  that  a  percentage 
of  the  domestic  bank  notes  in  circulation 
was.  theoretically,  covered  by  a  gold  reserve. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  to  head  off  any 
resumption  of  the  depression  run  on  the 
banks,  this  gold  reserve  was  frozen  into  one 
officially  controlled  hoard;  so  that  no  U.S. 
citizens  could  legally  own  gold. 

However  short  of  a  definitive  solution  this 
essay  In  opportunism  may  have  been,  it  was 
a  compromise  which  worked  [  if  only  because 
the  crisis  had  about  spent  its  force,  and  the 
economy  was  about  to  stagger  to  its  feet]. 
We  haven't  been  under  pressure  to  think 
about  monetary  fundamentals  since. 

But  now  the  dollar  has  taken  over  from 
the  pound  sterling  as  the  world's  No.  1  Inter- 
national currency.  Even  If  the  money  we 
are  advancing  to  stave  off  a  devaluation  for 
sterling  should  prove  well  spent,  this  trend 
Is  bound  to  continue.  This  means  that  it's 
high  time  we  got  on  with  the  unfinished 
business  left  over  from  the  bankruptcy  and 
banlt-run  crisis  of  the  1930'8. 
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NO    uoon   rno/KN 

Our  dDrnoHllr  roUI  rt'Mprvo  lMi\"t.  (1«>Imk  ftny 
pcMMl  ror  the  (lolliir.  or  for  thu  tutmulMK  i>i-i)ii-» 
oiny  of  tliK  fiiH'  wiirhl.  fro/vn  i»m  It  Ih  In  Hio 
Icebox  lcKlNli>t«'<l  >"  t^'"'  inUI-H»:U)M.  U  r«'r- 
Uiliily  pliiyH  i>o  jmrl  In  thr  |>uii!«1iik  of  nionoy 
tor  lmiuliurK<M»  or  hounojt;  imr  Ihi.sIhomh  iuum 
oil  paiu'i-  Iwhrtlior  II.m  »h«u'k»  or  ki'<"<'i>>>">'I'«I- 
In  tho  modern  ntruiMuro  of  flnnnio.  tlie  only 
ruiu-flon  Irfl  for  gohl  In  Intornulloniil.  iin  ii 
bi»»lM   for  ««<ttlrnnMil,  Ix'tween  rent  nil   biinkM. 

Ah  lonn  iiM  the  dollar  renialiiM  fro/en  In  the 
obMolelo  donieHlle.  jrold  rewerve  lenleiltiled  ii 
Hemriillou  iifio.  H  won't  he  lrit>  for  thin  uw. 
Which  In  deiMimdea  by  tho  new  Inlernutlonul 
role  of  the  dollar. 

We  biive  iHIU  bllllotj  of  t\nanclid  niusrlo 
that  iHn't  belnn  ntied.  and  l.snt  neeiled  at 
lutnio.  But  It  In  neede«l  lo  Hupport  tho 
world'M  work  that  the  dollar  Ih  helnn  eidleil 
on  lo  «|o.  Moblll/lnh'  »t  to  ereate  a  new  In-  . 
U^rnutlonnl  IKiuUllly  bane  may  well  free  tho 
boom  from  the  danger  of/  i\  nu>ney  wpiee/,o. 
iinil  Hive  It  II  new  Iea«o  t>n  life. 

Mr.  MAN8F1KI.IX  Mr.  Pii'sldont.  I 
ylfUl  back   thr   ifiimlndor  of  my   llmr. 

Mr.  niUKSKN.  Mr.  IMrsldoiit.  I  >U>ld 
bark  the  u'lnaliulcM-  of  my  tlmr. 

Tho  PHUSiniNO  (1FK1CKR.  All  time 
for  dcbatr  lia.s  »xi)liTd.  Tho  bill  havhm 
been  road  thi-  third  tlino  tho  question  Is. 
Shall  It  pas.s?  Tlio  yoas  and  imys  have 
boon  orUorod.  and  Uio  clork  will  cull  the 

roll. 

Tho  IcKisIatlvo  clork  callod  tho  roll. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Loul.slana.  I  anntnincc 
that  tho  Senator  from  Now  Mexico  I  Mr. 
ANDKKst)Nl.  tho  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bnii.El.  tho  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FiiLuRU.HTl.  tho  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss  I.  tho  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Mu.sKiEl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Nrnnrnr.ERl  are  absent  on 
oniclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  tho  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  IIussellI  Is  absent  because 
of  lllne.ss. 

1  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
frmn  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Ci.arkI.  the 
Set\ator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
EhvinI.  tho  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  .TouNsToNl.  tho  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jori>anI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.s.sachusotts  IMr.  KknnkdyI. 
U)e  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Ken- 
NKLiYl.  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land IMr.  I'ELLi  arc  neces.sarlly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votlnv:.  the  Senator  from  Ponnsyl- 
vimla  IMr.  ClahkI.  tho  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  FuLnRiCHTl.  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusotts  IMr.  KENNErvl.  the 
Senator  from  Now  York  IMr.  Kennedy  I. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Mossl.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  MusKir.i.  the 
Sojialor  fjom  Orer.on  I  Mrs.  NkuhkrgkrI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pt:i.i.  i  woulil  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  niUKSKN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooi'kr 
anil  Mr.  Morton  1.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Jordan!,  and  tho  Senator 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller  1  are  necessarily 
nbst-nt. 

Tho  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KrcHEil  Is  absent  on  ofTiclal  business. 

If  present  and  votlntr.  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  KvchelI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller  1.  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  is  paired  with  the 


Si-nator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan  1.  If 
iu'e.sent  and  Vi)tlnK.  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vole  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "imy." 

Tho   result   was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  7.  as  follows: 
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Kenni-dv,  Mivwt.  Niuborgcr 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Pell 

Kuohol  UuaneU 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  3818)   was  pa.s.sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tho 
bin  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  Uie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aRrecd  to. 

PRESIDENTIAL    AND    VICE    PRESI- 
DENTIAL        SUCCESSION— PRESI- 
DENTIAL DISABILITY 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  Uie  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  62.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  1)  proposliiR  an  amend- 
ment to  tho  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relatinR  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to 
cases  where  the  President  Is  unable  to 
dtscharRC  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
olTlce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  aiireeliiK  to  the  motion  of 
tho  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  auroed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  SMATIIERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
proposal  such  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  may  not  have  been  needed  when  the 
Founding  Fatiiers  drafted  tlie  Constitu- 
tion. It  may  not  have  been  needed  in 
1877.  wiien  the  Nation  foundered  in  con- 


fusion over  tho  question  of  whether 
Huinuel  J.  TUden  hud  a  Just  claim  on  the 
Presidency.  It  may  not  liave  been 
needed  during  tho  HO  days  when  Prosi- 
dent  Oarlleld  lay  helplo.s.s  and  dying 
from  an  lus.sasslns  bulU-t.  And  perhaps 
It  was  not  needed  durliiK  tho  tryluR  16 
months  In  which  President  Wilson  was 
vlrluiilly  unable  to  luTlorm  tho  func- 
tions of  hlsolllce. 

Hut  today,  Mr.  ProsUlont,  wo  are  living 
In  u  nuclear  ane  -an  ane  lllled  with 
promise,  but  fnumht  with  daiiKor.  This 
Rcneratlon  of  American  people  and  our 
Koneratlons  yet  unborn  cannot  allord, 
for  the  safety  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world,  to  bo  even  for  a  moment  without 
a  Chief  Ex(<cutlve  of  bound  mind  and 
body. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 .  by  providing 
a  means  by  which  wo  shall  always  have 
a  Vice  Pn-.sldent.  and  by  kIvIur  us  a 
formula  by  which  the  Vice  Pr<?sldent  may 
act  as  President  In  corUiln  circumstances, 
would  i)rovlde  ft)r  the  smooth  transition 
of  executive  authority,  oven  If  this  Na- 
tion .should  have  to  underKo  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  losliiK  a  President  and  Vice 
President  within  the  same  4-year  term  of 
onice. 

For  tho  better  part  of  the  170  years 
since  tho  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Coni-'.ro.ss  has  be«*n  unable  to  aRree  to  a 
propo.sal  which  would  fill  vacancies  in 
tho  otllce  of  Vice  President  and  which 
would  provide  a  formula  for  determining 
Presidential  Inability.  Throughout  this 
period,  we  have  boon*  conscious  of  the 
need  for  somethluR  to  be  done.  Now  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  doliiR  It.  for  now 
we  have  a  proposal  that  Is  the  work  of 
many  men  who  have  labored  for  many 
months. 

They  developed  a  consensus — each  one 
partlclpatlim  in  loRlslatlve  Rlve-and- 
take,  no  one  demanding  pride  of  au- 
thorship. They  developed  a  proposal 
which  the  Senate  approved,  in  sub- 
stance, by  a  vote  of  63  to  0  in  the  88th 
Congress.  Tliey  developed  a  proposal  to 
which  77  Senators  have  attached  their 
names  In  this  CoiiRioss.  They  developed 
a  proposal  which  Is  reasonable,  work- 
able, and  flexible.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
meet  all  contingencies:  but  it  Is  drawn 
with  broad  brush  strokes,  so  as  to  en- 
able future  American  leaders  to  deal 
with  contingencies  which  we  perhaps  are 
unable  to  foresee. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  all  Members 
of  this  body  and  tho  American  people  are 
deeply  and  seriously  Interested  in  this 
proposal. 

I  know  that  several  llth-hour  pro- 
posals were  submitted  in  the  greatest  of 
sincerity.  Some  have  suggested  that  we 
not  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
but  slmiily  pass  a  statute  to  deal  with 
these  grave  problems.  Yet  tho  present 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  previous  three  Attorney  Generals 
have  all  stated  emphatically  that  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  is  required  In 
order  to  solve  these  problems.  All  of  us 
can  well  imagine  how.  at  a  time  when 
tho  physical  or  mental  ability  of  tho 
President  to.  perform  his  duties  was  In 
question,  a  simple  statute,  subjected  to 
widespread  and  serious  challenge,  could 
well  plunge  the  Nation  into  chaos.    Even 
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if  there  ifi  the  slightest  qilestion,  Mr. 
Presidf'nl.  it  would  Ix;  well  lor  us  to  take 
no  chances.  It  would  Ixi  Well  for  us  to 
olnd  the  Constitution-  not  in  an  effort 
to  revise  It.  but  in  order  tb  remedy  an 
obvious  defect.  J 

Others  Imve  suggested  tlfiUt  we  make 
no  elfoi-t   to   specify   a    fottnula   under 
which  the  Presld.'ut  couldj  be  declared 
unable  Uj  perform  his  dutlek.    Tliey  sug- 
KCKl  an  amendment  which  Iwould  simply 
allow  Congress  U)  j)ass  laws|on  Presiden- 
tial inability.    There  are  J^veral  weak- 
QPS-ses  to  this  proposal.    First,  I  remind 
m'y  colleagues  that  in  193'3,  a  constitu- 
tional am(;ndment  was   ratified.     This 
20th  amendment,  among  Other  things, 
authorized  Congress  to  pasjj  laws  to  pro- 
vide for  the  contingency  that  both  the 
President-elect  and  Vlce-Rresldent-elect 
might  not  qualify  for  offlco.    Tlilrty-two 
years  have  gone  by.  Mr.  President;  and 
not  only  has  Congress  no-  pa.ssed  such 
a  law.  but  none  has  been  jiiven  serious 
consideration.  ,    .    .. 

More  important.  Mr.  Pr*ldent.  is  the 
danger  Inherent  In  such  i  blank-check 
approach  to  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  dealing  today.  ImagUie.  If  you  will, 
what  President  Andrew  JK)hn.son's  hos- 
tile Congress  might  have  done  with  the 
blank-check  authority  to  pass  laws  on 
how  the  l>resldent  would  bu  declared  dis- 
abled Even  if  the  President  had  vetoed 
8uch  a  bill,  a  two-thirds  vote  to  override 
the  veto  could  have  been  mustered  on 
the  subterfuge  that  Congress  was  not 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  President,  but 
merely  was  trying  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tingency that  he  might  be  disabled  at 
Bonie  time  in  the  future.    ; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  provides 
amply  for  the  protection  df  the  President 
from  would-be  usurpers.  Even  if  the 
Vice  President  and  the  President's  own 
Cabinet  should  conspire  to  unseat  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  conspirators  would 
still  need  to  win  over  twoj-thlrds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  ; 

The  proposal  before  usi  leaves  the  de- 
cision on  inability  In  the  hands  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  Only 
when  the  President,  on  thn  one  hand,  and 
the  Vice  President,  with  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  other, 
disputed  the  President's,  ability  to  per- 
form, would  Congress  corne  Into  the  pic- 
ture, to  settle  the  questl(?n.  The  blank- 
check  approach  could  well  open  the  door 
to  clear  Infringement  hi  the  legislative 
branch  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

We  must  Jealously  gikard  our  tradi- 
tional separation  of  poiwers.  for  it  has 
given  this  Nation  checkslund  balances  so 
effective  as  to  enable  it  always  to  move 
forward,  but  with  reason  and  modera- 
tion. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  blank- 
check  approach,  I  am  afraid,  would  meet 
with  great  disfavor  aniong  the  several 
States  that  must  ratify  (j»ur  action  before 
it  can  become- a  part  of  the  bedrock  law 
of  our  land.  In  our  form  of  government, 
certain  rights  are  reserved  to  the  States. 
I  firmly  believe  that  oMr  States  would 
object,  and  properly  so,  to  any  consti- 
tutional amendment  wbich  would  hand 
over  to  Congress  the  right  to  change  the 
law  any  time  it  chose,  on  a  matter  as 


grave  as  that  of  who  is  to  lead  our  Na- 
tion in  this  perilous  period.  The  States 
will  demand,  and  properly  so.  constitu- 
tional language  that  makes  clear  the 
pa,th  which  must  be  followed  if  there  is  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  Vice  President 
and  if  a  President  Ls  temporarily  struck 
down  by  severe  illness  or — and  we  must 
frankly  face  this  terrible  prospect— by 
th<!  bullet  of  a  would-be  assassin. 

We  have  traveled  a  long  road  toward 
the  realization  of  a  proposal  such  as  the 
one  before  us.  We  are  close  to  seeing 
it  enacted.  Let  us  not  now  shrink  from 
meeting  our  responsibility. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM    AND    OR- 
DER  FOR    ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.     DIRKSEN,    Mr.     President.     I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  program  for 
tomorrow,  the  possibility  of  any  voting, 
and  the  prospect  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1   going  over  until  next  week,  if 
necessary,  because  of  the  Intervention  of 
Washington's  Birthday  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
flr.st.  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  this 
evening,  it  stand  In  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  leadership  hopes,  with 
the  Senate  concurring,  that  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution  will  be  disposed  of  to- 
morrow. If  it  is  not.  it  will  have  to  go 
over.  I  understand  that  at  least  two, 
possibly  three,  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  Joint  resolution.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  consideration  of 
those  amendments  will  take,  but  that  is 
the  best  I  can  say  at  the  moment.  There 
has  been  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment In  relation  to  referral  of  a  bill.  In 
addition,  some  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  Is 
present  In  the  Chamber.  I  should  like 
to  inquire  of  him  how  long  he  will  take 
to  discuss  the  referral  proposal. 

Mr.  HART.  I  anticipate  that  I  shall 
nerd  only  a  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  there  will  be 
only  limited  discussion  on  our  part.  We 
mi«ht  be  able  to  dispose  of  that  question 
In  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  sure  that  that  is 
possible. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  CUTS  IN 
SCS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM AND  LEGISLATION   TO  FI- 
NANCE COSTS  BY  A  USER  CHARGE 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr, 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
letter  which  I  addressed  on  February  17 
to   the  Honorable  James  O.  Eastland, 
chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Forestry.  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  discussing  my 
opposition  to  any  reductions  in  appro- 


priation of  Federal  funds  for  the  tech- 
nical assistance  program  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  stating  oppo- 
sition, also,  to  the  enactment  of  any  leg- 
islation to  finance  part  of  the  cost  of 
this  Service  by  a  user  charge.  The  en- 
actment of  such  legislation  was  included 
in  the  recommendations  submitted  in 
the  fiscal  year  1966  Presidential  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Februaet  17. 1965. 

Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Forestry,  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  VS.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senatoe  Eastland:   Included  In  the 
recommendations   submitted    In    the    Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1966.  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  program  providing 
technical   assistance   to   aid   farmers   In   in- 
stalling    conservation     practices     on     their 
farms,  Is  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  fi- 
nance part  of  the  cost  of  certain  of  these 
services  by  a  user  charge,  with  collections  of 
>20  million  estimated  for  1966. 

If  the  authorizing  legislation  Is  passed  by 
the  Congress,  and  If  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  subsequently  the  Congress,  act  to 
support   this   budgetary   proposal,   this   will 
reduce  Federal  funds  for  SCS  technical  as- 
sistance by  $20  million  for  1966  with  slmUar 
reductions  to  follow  In  fiscal  years  thereafter. 
I  wish  to  state  my  opposition  to  this  recom- 
mended reduction  In  soil  conservation  funds 
and  to  express  my  belief  that  the  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government  are  totally  dispro- 
portionate as  compared  to  the  damage  to  the 
country  which  will  result  from  the  emascula- 
tion  of   this    valuable   technical    assistance 
program. 

If  a  user  charge  system  Is  inaugurated,  I 
believe  that  needed  Improvements  to  land 
will  be  halted;  that  permanent  land  treat- 
ment practices  will  not  be  maintained;  that 
the  gradual  slowing  of  demand  for  technical 
aid  and  assistance  service  from  SCS  tech- 
nicians will  result  In  a  workload  reduction 
that  win  in  turn  result  In  the  exodus  of 
vaJuable  technlclv^B  from  SCS. 

In  short,  I  feel  that  a  technical  sisslstance 
program  based  on  fee  for  service,  and  the 
Installation  of  a  public  enterprise  revolving 
fund,  will  simply  result  In  soil  conservation 
districts  and  Individual  landowners  not  par- 
ticipating in  conservation  practices,  because 
many  of  the  present  participants  actually  do 
not  have  the  money  to  help  defray  the  costs  ^ 
nor  the  means  to  raise  such  funds.  Most 
probably  those  persons  In  areas  most  needing 
technical  assistance  In  Increasing  productiv- 
ity and  fertility  of  the  soU,  In  converting 
marginal  and  submarglnal  lands  to  grassland 
farming,  reforestation,  forest  management, 
creation  of  wildlife  habitat,  and  development 
of  recreational  facilities,  are  least  able  to 
afford  to  pay  for  such  assistance. 

In  mv  ovm  State  of  West  Virginia,  soil 
conservation  methods  are  desperately  needed 
and  more  particularly  effective  In  application, 
partially  because  of  the  hilly  terrain.  Many 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  living  In  a  de- 
pressed economy,  need  help  In  establishing 
con.'^ervatlon  practices,  and  a  loss  of  Federal 
support  of  the  technical  assistance  program 
will  have  most  deleterious  consequences  for 
them.  Such  results  are  certainly  not  con- 
sistent with  the  stated  purposes  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program  to  raise  the  economic  level 
of  the  Appalachian  region  and  to  conserve 
our  Nation's  resources. 

AddltlonaUy,  similar  programs  which  are 
financed  by  our  Federal  Government  In  for- 
eign countries,  through  foreign  aid  and  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  do  not  require 
reimbursement  (to  my  knowledge)  from  the 
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furmcrn  uiui  lundowiicrti  fur  tlic  UnluiUiil  iia- 
wlBtiiiKT  n'lulcnHl  tn  tluMU.  II.  llu'nfDrt*.  np- 
priirK  totally  lnr<iull:il)lc'  ti>  ilfiniiml  ntli'll 
ri'lnibur«piiu'iil  frniii  our  own  iliUcoiiti 

Am  a  n>rml)«>r  of  tlH'  Hr>i»iitK  Approprln- 
tl<)ii«  t^miiuiltrt'.  I  liilrmt  to  iiippnrt.  \\w  iip- 
pr<<prt:itii)ii  i>r  Ati(ni°lrnt  (uiiilA  lo  pcnull  uii 
iirdcrly  ciiiiUiiiiitlltiii  oi:  (lir  H('S  toolinlciil  iin- 
nltiliiiii-r  prxKritiii  ii.i  prffn^ully  In  nporalluii 
II  Is  iiiy  hi>pc  Unit  tlio  :'>4)ll  Cdummx  atliui  iiiul 
Ki>rr -Iry  r;ut>i-<mm>ll tro  will  ««•«  111  In  uppoMi' 
liny  Ir^lr  ItUlnu  wlilcli  wkiiUI  Innlull  ii  unrr 
chiirm'  r.ysliMn  lur  It'fliiilcul  iiUI  uiiil«>r  Hull 
Cmiworvutliin  HrrvUv  pri)Hrtiii»« 

Willi  kitui  pfl.-mtliil  wl.ilU'K.  I  itin, 

Situvifrly  yoiirM. 

UOIICKTC.  UYRO. 

US  Sfiiatnr. 


VKrKUANS  DHSKKVK  LKCIISLATION 
TO  PIUWIDIO  ItKADJUSTMl'lNT  AS- 
HISTANCK 

Mr.  HYiei)  of  Wt'st  VtiKlnlu.  Mr. 
rri'.sidciU.  I  ask  uimulmnus  con.srut  to 
liiMM't  tn  tlir  ItKCOKi)  at  this  point  tlu* 
stutnnrnt  wIjIcIi  1  nuidt!  t^utuy  bcfoir 
U\v  SulH'oiuinltti'i'  on  Vftfians'  AtTalrs 
of  tlt«'  Snmlf  ('oinmlttff  on  Labor  and 
I'ublto  Wi'lfaif  uiKlnK  tlio  t>naiMnitM»t  of 
li-risliition  to  provldr  tvad.)ustint'nt  as- 
sistance to  voti'ians  wlui  have  soivod.or 
will  sorve  In  tho  Arnu-d  l*'orros  durlnu  tht' 
Induction  period  fioni  January  31,  1955, 
to  July  1.  11)157. 

1  am  a  ciKsvHinsor  of  S.  9.  a  bill  to  |)ro- 
vldc  educational  and  vociitlonnl  tralnlUK 
as.>;lstance  to  veterans  who  were  on  active 
duty  during  the  period  generally  Identi- 
fied as  the  "cold  war."  Veterans  of  hos- 
tilities In  South  Vietnam  nuist  feel  ft 
sen.se  of  injustice  at  beliiK  prohibited 
from  receiving  some  of  the  benefits  ac- 
corded U)  former  servicemen  and  women 
of  similar  military  experiences  durlnK 
World  War  II  and  the  Kt>rean  contllct. 
I  wv^v  early  etu\ctment  of  S.  9  so  that 
cold  war  veterans  may.  In  a  limited 
manner,  receive  sonie  of  Uie  benefits 
wisely  ai\d  .justly  provided  by  our  Nation 
to  veterans  of  earlier  conflicts. 

There  beliiK  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiHORi>.  as  follows: 

STATKMKNr    BY    tUCNATOK    Kl>HKKr    C.    UYRIJ.    OF 

Wtsr  VimaNtA.  Kiukhaky   1».  ll>«r>.  DtnONii 

,HEAHINi;ii  CoNUlll-rKU  UY   TIIK  Sknatk  I.aiiok 

ANi>  I'liHiif  Wei.kakic  I'oMMrrrrK  on  Lt:i;is- 

I.ArU>N     'I'll     I'KOVIUE     IvEADJlLsTMENT     A.SSI.ST- 

ANi'K  Ti)  Vtri-KAN.s  Who  StKVb:  in  TJIK  AKMtlO 

FoKl'K    Dl'RlNl!   Tlir.    INOI'ITION    rKKIOU 

Mr  (Mialrman.  events  in  Vlotnain  hnvo 
d  nun  at  I  zed  the  neoc.«;slty  for  tl^e  enactment 
iif  legislation  to  provide  an  equitable  read- 
justment projjram  for  veterans  servlnj?  In  our 
Armed  Forces  durluK  the  Indtictlon  periiHl 
rtatlnj?  since  January  31.  lOft.'i.  the  period 
which  Is  v^enerally  diaracterlzed  as  the  "cold 
war."  I,  therefore,  ur^e  early  and  favorable 
action  by  thl.s  committee  on  S.  l>,  a  bill  to 
provide  s»>me  of  the  same  equltal)le  and  fully 
deserved  readjustment  assistance  to  our  cold 
war  veterans  as  was  determined  to  be  wise 
for  servicemen  of  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
re»\n  contllct.  S  tf.  i\s  proixwetl.  provides  n 
cut-otT  date  of  July  1.  Hit>7.  for  tlie  ctlectlve 
period  of  eligibility  for  beneftts. 

Only  n  few  days  after  Uie  Introduction  of 
S.  tf  in  the  Senate,  the  President  presented 
his  message  to  the  Congress  regardluR  the 
state  of  our  defenses.  Included  In  his  re- 
mivrks.  ho  stated:  "Our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen,  and  marines,  from  whom  we  ask  so 
much  are  the  cornerstone  of  our  military 
might  •   •   •  men  and  women,  who  have  de- 


voted llieir  llvi'.i  and  lliflr  reMiuircoH  to  llio 
nwd.i  of  their  cnuiitry.  are  entltle<l  lo  help 
and  ('(iiiMldeialloii  In  maltliiK  Ihn  irannllluii 
t*>  othi'r  purM\tli»." 

I  am  wholly  In  accord  with  otir  Chief 
l':xe<'tillve  in  tliene  HliitiMuenln.  DurliiK  Ibc 
llUlIt  t'oMKri'Mrt.  I  <-o.'ip(iii.- oreil  ii  colil  war  (II 
bill.  M  li:<M.  which  pantied  the  .Soiiale.  Dur- 
ing the  JIVth  CimmimN,  I  co.'ipoiironcl  M  Mill, 
a  bill  to  provide  educational  beiieillN  r<ir 
|H»d  Koreioi  conrllcl  drariecM  and  volunieerK 
who  nerved  ftir  tl  iuoiiIIin  Mince  January  ;il. 
lli;>.'i. 

DiirliiK  lh«  liaih  (.'uiiKrenN,  I  eonpotiHorcd 
M.  b  to  pruvUle  educational  and  vocational 
training  iiiiHlntaDce  and  to  K<*ufantc<e  and  di- 
rect, loan  annlHt.unco  for  the  purchase  i)f 
homeit  and  fiirmlandH  hy  veterans. 

I  f(<(>l  that  the  men  and  women  on  inlll- 
tury  tliity  durlUK  the  perUid  of  the  cold  war 
Mhould  Im  Klven  the  same  ediKMitlonal  nn<l 
vocational  tratnliiK  op|>ortunltleit  which  our 
Nation  JiiHtly  and  wlnely  provided  to  World 
Wai'  11  and  Korean  "peace  iK'tlon"  veleranH. 
Any  Mervlceinan.  havliiK  been  drafted  by  bin 
local  draft  board  and  tbun  prnhlbtled  for  u 
perliKl  of  time  from  eNljiblltihliiK  lilmr<eir  in 
civil  life,  who  inlnht  have  been  at  I'lelku  In 
VIeMiiiin  during  the  recent  tmeak  nlKht  at- 
tack, would  \nulerntaiidably  ftiid  It  hard  to 
believe  that  his  military  service  under  flro 
In  Vlelnam.  In  defeifno  of  hl«  cniinlry.  was 
not  oiiually  deserving  as  that  of  earlli-r  (Us 
with  nlmllar  Wtirld  War  II  and  Korean  war 
experlenceH. 

Kor  those  who  may  feel  that  the  provi- 
sions ol  this  bill  arc  not  ec\)nomlcatly  Justi- 
fied. I  wish  to  point  «>ut  that  tremendous 
benefits  have  accrued  to  our  Nation  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  the  orlKliial  tU 
l>lll.  Tliese  benefits  have  elevated  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  our  country  and  Its  citl/ens. 
Uist  year,  shortly  after  the  occasion  of  the 
'JOth  anniversary  of  the  slgnlnK  of  the  orlRl- 
nal  t)l  bill  by  President  Kranklln  I)  Hoose- 
velt  in  Juno  1044.  I  reported  to  the  people  of 
my  State  of  West  Virginia  that  I  felt  the 
Servlcenuin's  ReadJustnietU  Act  of  11)44  rep- 
ri'.sented  a  great  bargain  for  Uncle  Ham.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  one  of  his  best-paying  In- 
vest njenls  has  been  the  expenditures  on 
An\erlcan  veterans  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  which  permitted  veterans,  generally, 
to  adjust  themselves  njoro  compatibly  to 
civilian  life. 

Under  the  OI  bill,  one  out  of  every  flvo 
homes  built  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
has  been  financed  by  OI  loans.  More  than 
."i.JtiH.ooo  Wt)rld  War  II  veterans  were  granted 
home.  farm,  and  business  loans,  UHallng  $43 
billion.  The  approximately  8  million  homo 
loans  sparked  a  housing  boom  beginning  In 
the  mld-194()H  that  has  made  America  Into 
a  nation  of  homeowners.  The  accompanying 
wide  use  of  credit  gave  on  enormous  Impetus 
to  the  economy  through  the  purchase  of 
new  furniture,  new  appliances,  new  cars,  and 
school  construction.  And  20  years  later, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  GI  loans  are  al- 
ready paid  la  full. 

But  particularly  jwrtlnent  to  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  9.  at  the  peak  of  the  original  OI 
bill  activity,  under  the  education  ond  tr.nln- 
ing  provisions.  7.H0tV0OO  veterans  nearly  half 
of  all  who  saw  wartime  service  -received 
training.  Over  2  million  were  in  colleges  at 
one  time  with  onother  3.500,000  in  other 
institutions  such  as  trade  ond  technical 
.schimls.  About  1.400.000  veterans  Increased 
their  skills  In  on-the-job  training,  and  700.- 
000  learned  new  ogrlcullurol  techniques  In 
on-the-fnrm  training. 

Our  Nation  Is  vastly  enriched  todoy  as  a 
result  of  skills  acquired  under  the  GI  bill — 
Including  450,000  engineers;  180.000  doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses;  360,000  schoolteachers; 
150.000  scientists;  243.000  accountants;  107,- 
000  lowyers;  36.000  clergymen;  17.000  writers; 
711.000  mechanics;  383.000  construction 
workers;  288.000  metolworkers:  138.000  elec- 
tricians; and  about  700,000  who  trained  for 


biiMlnenn  and  exi'cullve  careern.  'rijp  ^f,.  ■ 
<'oMt  of  IhlH  vast  program  of  mai  m  adult  Bdxi,.^. 
tlon  In  $\4U  billion  recouped  ut  (I  billion 
per  year  from  increased  Imome  taxes  pnld  by 
better  educateil,  blglier  earning  til  bill  vet- 
eraiin.     t)bvloU(ily.  Uncle  Hum  luvesioU  wlselv 

Worthy  iif  iipecliil  note  In  IIiIn  context,  the 
IIMIO  census  showed  nearly  17  million  fanilllej 
heaileil  by  Wnr  veterans  Included  In  this 
tolid  are  1(14. (IM!  such  famlllen  In  my  own 
Htute  of  Went  Virginia  'nieiie  famllleg,  on 
a  nationwide  banls,  bad  a  median  liiconip  of 
(|»il.4tllt  a  year,  over  •♦1100  more  limn  thf 
median  for  tli(i  total  <fli  ndlUon  XJH  fuinlllcs 
In  Went  Virginia.  10  percent  of  ilie  funilllwi 
headi-d  by  vetcraiin  bud  an  annual  Incumrof 
i|ilO. (<(>()  or  more,  and  :IU  percent  had  Incoinos 
ranging  from  Vtl.OOO  to  iMO.OOO. 

During  the  HHIh  ('ongrrss.  this  commit- 
tee's report  on  .S,  R  carried  stattMiienta  lo  the 
•'Ifect  that  the  need  for  leglslutlon  of  ihla 
nature  wmm  clear,  compelling,  and  urgent,  it 
pointed  oul  thai  today's  cold  war  <'ondltlui)H 
are  niicb  tlint  thousands  of  young  Aiuerlcnus 
are  retiulrrd  by  llio  compulmiry  draft  law  to 
iicrvc  on  active  duty  In  tl>e  Arme<l  Forces  imrf 
that  without  the  exigencies  of  the  cold  wiir 
the  majority  would  remain  In  civil  life,  pur- 
Milng  pergonal  goals. 

Young  p«<rNonB  entering  the  service  since 
January  :il.  IKfirt.  have  been  called  upon  td 
make  penuinal  sacrltlces  but  have  not  hiid 
even  the  limited  benefits  propoNcd  uiuter  S 
I)  for  educational  asslMtance  or  vociitloual 
training. 

The  lne(|ulty  shoultl  bo  redressed.  Such 
action  has  been  Um)  long  delayed. 


Fehruary  JH,  lOf'^ 


which  waK  delivered  durlnK  the  Lincoln 


THE  RKPUBLICAN  PARTY  MUST  BE 
BUILT  ON  A  FOUNDATION  OP 
PRINCTPLKS.  NOT  ON  AN  IMAGE- 
ADDRESS  BY  SKNATOR  ALLOIT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for 
.several  months  there  hns  taken  place 
within  Republican  circles  a  eontlnulni? 
debate  on  methods  and  i)rocedures  whlcji 
could  be  followed  to  rebuild  the  Uepubll- 
cnn  Party.  Many  suggestions  have  been 
made,  nnd  most  have  been  meritorious. 

However,  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  In  a  Lincoln  Day  .speech 
delivered  In  the  past  few  days,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  |Mr.  Alloit).  hns 
come  to  grips  with  reality,  and  has  pre- 
sented the  Republican  Party  with  a 
sound  and  constructive  proposal,  which, 
if  lieedt^d,  will  advance  the  cntisr  of 
Republicanism  throughout  our  50  States. 
It  will  strengthen  the  two-party  system, 
which  must  be  revitalized  If  our  Nation 
Is  to  continue  to  grow  and  to  maintain 
its  position  of  leadership  in  the  fite 
world. 

Senator  Allott  very  vividly  pointed 
out  that  the  principles  on  which  the 
Republican  Party  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  founded  permitted  It  to  grow  and  to 
become  a  responsible  political  party.  In 
his  thought-provoking  speech,  Senator 
Allott  detailed  the  many  programs  of 
principles  implemented  by  the  Republi- 
can Party  over  the  years  which  attracted 
to  the  Republican  cause  supporters  from 
all  walks  of  life.  He  laid  to  rest  the 
oft-made  claim  that  the  image  of  the 
party  sells  the  party,  and  he  outlined  for 
the  Republicans  the  path  of  sound  prin- 
ciples which  once  again  will  lead  our 
party  to  the  eminence  It  enjoyed  when 
It  advocated  American  principles,  in- 
stead of  an  image  of  one  type  or  another. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  permission 
that   the   address   by   Senator  Allott, 


b< 
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printed  at  this 
[kis  Ki.'<:ech  iH  an 


ilon.  the  addrefis 


Xjiy  period  of   1»0.'>. 
point  In  the  Rtctoiii). 
exctrlleiit  pi  ••wntation. 

There  being  no  objet 
v.a-,  ord.-ied  to  be  prlnt|!|d  in  the  Record, 
a.s  IoUowh: 

LlN';'il.N     IMY     Ani.HKHS     hi'   SKNATOK     r.OHWJS 

Ai.i^'i  r.  Kkhi  u^liY  llif}.'j 
Mv  I'ood  frlendh,  hIM.iy  Is  replr-t.,-  with 
„Mi.i  men  who,-..-  prlnrliih^s  live  on  after 
de.tli  Wli-hln  the  paht  1  jw  weeks  the  world 
h',«'ri:-ld  ilfs  tmal  tribute:  to  KuOl  a  man- 
Wi,„'i.,n  tJlujrclilll,  !i  tntu\  so  endowed  with 
,,,.ronal  courage,  m,  uns'iATVlng  In  devoUnn 
t-.  prlnclpl'-  that  tbous'.b  .c  bo  Interred,  the 
l,.f'on«  t'lat   I../   tunght  li«   will    never  die. 


loiilv.bl  we  meet  hen 
atiolber    great    man     oii< 

lury     Abraham  Mneoln.      

,.MC.-  lo  Mn.oln  be<-..UKe  <  f  Ibe  laKtlni^  prln 
;.lnies  for   which   he   f.,u  'hi  •    •    •   his   great 
n'.dltleH  ..f   I.Muesty.  inuilectualltV,  roirage 
.;„.l  i.iin.Mr     and.   becaurl^  we  acej.t  hlrn  as 
the  f:.ther  of  the  Ufi)umican  Parly 

Ay  Itepubll.unn.  weinlift  for  imother  rea- 
Hon  '  to<;     We  are  met  U.  deride  whether  our 
"y'.U.n.      a.  we  b..ve  k'uit"   »',     -ihall   .ndur. 
or   ronllnue    to   erode,     fcven    m.;re   crucial 
we  mu«t  decide  in  this    '♦•or  of  ntd.-i  whelh  r 
we  shall  <:ontlnue  to  h.  Vc  «  real  two-party 
system    in    our    Ciovernii^ent.       Or.    whet^her 
the  ,,hll..sophy  of  tax  ol.d  si.end  arid  elect 
.„„,,. led      advor.ilrd      \>y      Koo«eveH  s     aid. 
H.rrv    llopklnri,    hhall     -(.nllnue    lo    be    the 
phlloiophy  an.I  the  lde,j,logy  of  our  Oovern- 
.  ,t  a  Id  of  our  Amerlrfan  people..  We  must 

decide  If  the  "Oreat  H-.^W^ty ^  P""';'y 

dl,.K.ilsed  attempt  to  collect  taxes  ond  dis- 
tribute those  taxes  In  It  manner  as  to  con- 
trol the  vote  •  •  •  «h.Jll  continue  to  be  the 
course  of  our  OovernmV't.  O^'  ^»^«^»^"  ,7,^ 
Khali,  an  our  forefather^  Intended  P>"ce  the 
basic  role  of  re.,p<.n«lhUlly  »n  the  conduct 
of  our  Individual  and  rovernmental  affairs 
upon  the  IndlvUlual  himself,  rather  than 
society  as  a  whole.        , 

our  p:.l)erH.  our  polllLlans.  and  our  com- 
mentators talk  about  the  "new  Image  which 
the  JlepubUran  Parly  musl  project  If  we  are 
to  attract  the  u.xeHsaijjf  people  to  remain  a 
major  parly 


U)  j)ay  homage  lo 
man  of  the  cen- 
Wc  meet  In  rever- 


1  dlHiigree.  I 

A.H  llepubllcans,  we  ipui 
ixHl  of  thl.s  Nation,  u'  fo 


lust  rebuild,  for  the 
K(sHl  of  tl.l.s  Nation,  a'  fr.undiUlon  of  prin- 
ciple,  rather   than   anj  thing  so  fleeting  and 
falw  as  an  Image.     I  believe  that  if  the  Re- 
publican Party  stands  On  sound,  »>="'''=^P'">"- 
cl,,l,*,  the  light  of  our  IJcUefs  will  ^l^'^^^^^^^^'^f 
from  one  end  of  this  lihd  to  the  other.    But. 
If  we  try  to  create  an   image  with  lessening 
regard  for  our  iradltloiuil  principles,  any  suc- 
cci'i  we  achieve  by  stlQh  wheedling  of  votes 
will  become  OH  flecliniMis  the  harvest  moon 
11   is   a    basic   fact  of  political   science   that 
political  strength  muf  t  How  from  s^u'id  and 
modern   principles,  and  not  that  Principles 
will  flow  from  political  organization.     When 
we  try  lo  reserve  the.-^0.  confusion  and  chaos 
Is  Inevitably  the  result  J 

Never     unfortunate  ijy.    In    some    30    years 
of   active   participation   in  Republican   poli- 
tics 08  a  precinct  worker,  as  a  Young  Repub- 
lican   State    and    National    chairman     as    a 
district  and  county  »ttorney,  as  a  Lleuten- 
ant  Oovernor,  and  aa  a  U.S.  Senator,  have  I 
seen  the   thoughts  iilnd   minds  of  so  many 
people      confused— IBPatlonally      confused— 
iibout  their  political  fcellefs.    This  should  not 
be  construed  as  any  neflectlon  on  the  reason- 
ing process  of  any  person  or  group,  but  in- 
Blead  It  indicates  a  baelc  lack  of  understand- 
lug  and  a  realization  of  why  the  RfP"^"^^" 
Party  was  born,  what  It  became,  what  It  was. 
and  what  It  Is.  ^     ...^     j  _ 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  return  to  the  days 
of  the  Whlgs  and  go  through  the  process, 
step  by  step,  by  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was   able   to   solidity   the   concepta  of  our 


P'reat  party  at  B'.oomlngton,  111.  It 
was  here  In  1850,  with  one  remarkable 
Bi;eech   •    •    •   unfortunately  now  known  as 

the  "lost  speech that  Lincoln  was 

able  U)    supply    and    enunciate    a    special 
purpoce    and    set    of    principles    up^jn    the 
••quality   of   man   v/h)ch    reduced    the   Whig 
Party   to  shambles.     It  Kounded   the   death 
kncjlJ  of  the  Whig  Party,  primarily  because, 
iuj    a    party,    the    Whlgs    were    unwilling    to 
face   the  issues  of   the  day.     Lincoln   faced 
thwo    Issues,   and    out   of    this   was    created 
u  new  parly  which  literally  lifted  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  life  of  this  country 
to  a  plateau  of  which   It  had   never  before 
dreamed.     I  say  to  yju  again,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  there  is  no  Justification 
or    p'lrp'jse    for    your    m':mbershlp — fjr    my 
membership     In   any   political   party  unless 
thai  piirty  represents  and  furthers  the  po- 
litical  Ideas   and    Ideals   which    we   cherlr.h. 
If  that  party  docs  represent  those  ideas  and 
ideals,  then  there  Is  no  task  which  can  be 
Kjo  great  for  us,  no  sacrifice  Ujo  demanding, 
and  there  should  be  no  challenge  too  great 
to  (jverlux  our  courage. 

As  Republicans  •  •  •  within  the  councils 
of  c)ur  p:<rty  •  •  •  let  us  take  Inspiration 
and  courage  from  Lincoln's  remarks  at 
Cooper  Union,  when  he  said: 

"I,e<  UK  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to 
do  our  duly  as  we  understand  It." 

When  he  asked  the  question:  "Why  should 
there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  In  the  ulti- 
mate Justice  of  the  people?     Is  there  any 
belter  or  equal  hope  In  the  world?"   Lincoln 
started    with    the    concept    that    Individual 
freedom    Is,   In   fact,   that   course   of   action 
which  permits  each  of  us  to  enjoy  the  maxi- 
mum  of   freedom   without   Infringing   upon 
the  freedom  of  others.     Must  It  not  follow 
that  real  democracy  and  real  freedom  Is  that 
climate  of  government  which  permits  an  In- 
dividual to  grow,  to  develop,  to  mature,  to 
achieve,  to  accomplish   -yes,  and  even  to  fall 
and     achieve     again     within     our     society? 
Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  Individ- 
ual freedom  than  anything  which  takes  away 
the  right  of  man  to  accomplish,  and  the  right 
of  man  to  achieve. 

We  have  within  our  society  two  great  op- 
posing forces.     One  of  these  believes  literally 
that   It  is  the  obligation  of  Koclety  to  take 
from   those  who  have  and   give  It  to  those 
who  have  not,  regardless  of  their  need,  and 
regardless  of  what  contributions  they  have 
made  to  make  this  country  strong  and  great. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  those  who  take 
the  opposite  view,  and  make  the  mistake  of 
confusing  freedom  with  privilege.     Frecdorn 
is  not  special  privilege.    It  was  never  so  and 
was  never  meant  to  be  so.     It  Is  In  between 
these  two  extreme  courses,  that  the  Amer  can 
people,  most  often  through  the  Republican 
P.arty.    have    made   their    greatest   economic 
and  political  advances. 

This  rational  course  of  political  behavior 
is  not  one  which  Is  easy  to  pursue,  nor  Is  it 
easy  to  keep  the  course  a  steady  one     When 
a  political  party  attempts  to  do  It.  it  is  at- 
tacked not  only  upon  Its  left  flank,  but  upon 
Its   right.     But.    it  Is    this  sensible   kind  of 
government,  with  an  application  of  good  old 
Yankee  horsesense,  which  has  raised  us  and 
given  us  our  great  economic  strength.     It  is 
upon  this  strength  that  the  vampires  of  the 
present  administration  have  fed,  and  now 
grow  fat.     Let  us  prldefully,  standing  as  tall 
and  straight  as  Lincoln  stood,  emphasize  so 
none  can  misunderstand  our  pride,  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  party.    These  accom- 
plishments Include  the  beginning  of  an  age 
of  the  greatest  economic  development  that 
ever  occurred  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  was  not  the  beginning  of  a  "let's  not 
rock  the  boat"  concept  of  political  P^Hos- 
oDhv  Lincoln  was  not  afraid  to  rock  tne 
boat  a  bit  and  has  lived  through  the  ages. 
He  said,  "the  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are 
inadequate  to  the  stormy  present."     It  was 


he  who  suggested  the  first  Homestead  Act. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  100  years  ago,  a  Presi- 
dent suggesting   that  Government  land  be 
put  up  free  to  homesteaders.     Then,  out  of 
his  wisdom  came  the  Morrill  Act,  granting 
lands    to    the    States    for    agrlcu.tural    and 
mechanical   schools.     Do   not   delude   yoiu-- 
selves  that  this  was  an  entirely  popular  ac- 
tio.i   either.     Yet,   we   owe   our   great    land- 
grant  colleges  to  this  foreslghted  policy  of 
the  Republican  Party.     The  National  Bank- 
ing Act  was  created  by  Lincoln.    Civil  Service 
was  created  under  President  Arthur,  who  ifl 
also  credited  with  chartering  the  Labor  De- 
partment.    In   1890,  when   economic  piracy 
wr;s  the  common   and  accepted  behavior  of 
the  business  world,  the  Sherman  Antl-Triist 
Act  of  1890  became  the  magna  charta  of  la- 
bor. Industry  and  agriculture  under  Presi- 
dent Harrison.     Reciprocity  of  tariffs  began 
with  the  Tariff  Act  of  1890,  under  President 
McKlnley.     We  westerners  cannot  forget  that 
It  was  the  Republican  Roosevelt  who  was  the 
father    of    the  'Reclamation    Act    of     1902. 
Without  It  much  of  Colorado  would  still  be 
a  wasteland.     Without  It   these  vast  fertile 
valleys,  these  giant  hydroelectric  plants,  and 
great  areas  of  recreation  and  wildlife,  would 
still  have  been  a  vacant  dream.     It  was  the 
66th  and  67th  Republican  Congresses  which 
opened  up  the  public  domain  to  the  leasing 
of  public  lands  for  minerals  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis.     Without  this  we  would 
not  have  the  rich  mineral  resources  so  vital 
to  our  very  existence  today. 

Still,  changes  In  these  various  laws,  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  modern  technology  of 
the  20th  century,  to  make  them  realistic 
and  workable  In  our  space-age  life,  are  at- 
tacked not  only  by  those  of  the  political 
right,  but  are  attacked  equally  vigorously 
by  those  of  the  left  wing  In  our  country. 

All  of  these  things  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
during  these  first  70  years  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  advancement,  might  have 
been  attacked  and  called  special-Interest 
legislation  during  their  day.  But  each  la-w 
spoke  of  a  new  and  noble  advancement  of 
thought,  a  reaching  out  and  lengthening  of 
the  horizons  of  men's  minds,  in  order  that 
this  country  might  progress.  Yet,  we  Re- 
publicans are  charged  with  being  doctrinaire 
In  our  beliefs. 

Can  anyone  truthfully  say  that  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  protecting  traffic  In  aU 
sorts  of  harmful  drugs  and  cosmetics.  Is  re- 
actionary?    Or,  who  can  truthfully  say  that 
the    Meat    Inspection    Act,    protecting    the 
wholesomeness  and  quality  of  out  meat,  is 
not  conducive  to  our  general  health  and  wel- 
fare ■>      Were    we     Republicans    doctrinaires 
when    we    created    under    former    President 
Herbert   Hoover,   the   Federal   Farm   Board, 
the   National   Credit   Association,   the   Agri- 
cultural Credit  Banks,  the  Land  Banks  and 
the    12    Home    Loan    Banks?      AU    of    this 
should  persuade  any  thinking  man  that  dur- 
ing the  life  and  history  of  the  Republlcaji 
Party  It  has  never  possessed  a  static,  stick- 
in-the-mud    variety    of    political    thought. 
But,  neither  has  it  participated  in,  or  led. 
the  devastating  Ill-advised  adventures  Into 
internatlonil     politics    and     fiscal     policies 
which  brought  this  country  to  its  present, 
lamentable  state.     Let  us  remember,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  demands  of  the  future 
will  call  upon  the  projections  of  our  minds 
lust  as  much  as  these  past  accomplishments 
called  upon  the  projection  of  mens  minds 
beyond  the  Immediate  horizon  of  their  day. 
With  this  Impressive  background  of  pro- 
gressive   and    humanitarian   legislation,   the 
Republican  Party  came  Into  the  1930's.    Few 
realize  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt    in 

1932  ran  on  a  traditionally  conservative 
political  platform.  Fewer  still,  even  among 
the   so-called   Intellectuals,   realize   that  in 

1933  in  a  game  of  poUtlcal  checkers  he 
lumped  his  party  from  the  extreme  con- 
servative side  over  to  the  left  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  where  it  remains  today. 
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It  was  only  natural  In  the  following  years 
that  the  Republican  Party  would  try  to  ad- 
Just  Itself  to  this  shift  of  polUlcul  positions. 
And.  In  many  Instances  even  up  lo  the  pres- 
ent lime,  the  attempt  to  adjust  to  that  shift 
has  resulted  In  a  negative  policy  without  the 
proper  emphasis  on  positive  aspects.  Those 
who  do  offer  positive  approaches  are  often  ac- 
cused of  becoming  a  part  of  the  Now  Deal,  the 
Pair  Deal,  the  New  Frontier,  or  even  the 
Great  Society. 

In  order  to  further  place  this  whole  spec- 
trum of  political  thought  In  another  typo  of 
focus,  let  me  refer  to  a  few  things  which  one 
man  said  and  did.  He,  unfortunately.  Is  no 
longer  with  us.  There  are  few  In  the  Re- 
publican Party,  or  even  In  the  United  States, 
who  do  ntit  refer  to  the  late  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  as  "Mr.  Republican."  He 
was  accepted  as  such  when  he  was  a  U.S., 
Senator,  and  he  remains  so  accepted  today. 
With  his  passing,  well-meaning  associates 
nny  many  others  have  reinterpreted  his  phi- 
losophy Into  a  shape  and  a  form  which 
would  have  horrified  him  and  left  him  with- 
out those  capacities  of  human  undersUxnd- 
Ing  which  were  so  great  a  part  of  his  nature. 
Was  this  a  man  who.  In  fact,  was  Mr.  Ultra- 
Conservative,  not  Mr.  Republican?  Was  this 
a  man  who  dwelt  In  long,  fanciful  dreams  of 
a  forgotten  past  with  a  woeful  yearning  and 
longing  to  return  to  them?  Was  this.  In 
fact,  a  man  who  showed  no  awareness  of 
the  volatile,  emerging  state  of  our  society 
and  of  our  economic/system?  Hardly  so. 
Let  us  explore  the  J*ue  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy  ojr  this  statesman. 

A  fact,  apparently  unknown  to  some  and 
purposely  forgotten  by  others.  Is  that  Sen- 
ator Taft  was  one  of  those  who  repeatedly 
espoused  the  need  for  Federal  Intervention 
In  the  area  of  human  needs.  Let  me  quote 
him  as  he  said  It: 

"We  have  long  provided  free  education,  al- 
though Its  theory  has  not  been  fully  realized 
in  the  poorer  States  through  lack  of  finan- 
cial ability  to  do  the  Job.  We  have  provided 
much  free  medical  care,  but  there  are  gaps, 
particularly  in  the  poorer  States  and  rural 
sections.  We  have  the  machinery  to  provide 
relief,  and  at  least  we  can  prevent  starva- 
tion. We  have  done  least  in  the  housing 
field,  and  In  the  elimination  of  slums.  Be- 
cause housing  Is  the  last  of  these  necessities 
to  be  recognized,  few  States  or  cities  can 
provide  the  required  funds  In  any  substan- 
tial amount.  I  favor  Federal  action  In  these 
fields  because  the  State  resources  are  inade- 
qxiate  In  many  respects  and  many  places,  and 
the  States  do  not  have  the  taxable  resources 
open  to  the  Federal  Government. 

"And  so  I  believe  every  measure  before  the 
American  people  should  be  wrested  by  the 
standards  I  have  laid  down.  We  must  adopt 
an  affirmative  program  to  secure  liberty.  Jus- 
tice and  equality  of  opportunity.  We  must 
seek  an  Improvement  In  standards  of  ma- 
terial well-being  within  the  principles  of 
liberty.  Justice  and  equality.  That  Is  the 
way  to  a  better  life  In  America.  It  Is  the  way 
to  proirress  and  production,  the  way  to 
safety  and  to  peace.  It  Is  the  way  to  a  peo- 
ple strong,  self-reliant  and  happy." 

So  we  find  Senator  Taft.  a  man  now  ac- 
cepted erroneously  by  most  people  as  Mr. 
UUmconservattve.  a  man  with  a  big  heart, 
a  man  Interested  In  the  needs  and  welfare 
of  his  fellow  man,  and  who  continually  sup- 
ported. d\irlnR  his  lifetime,  action  In  three 
great  areas — labor  legislation  which  culmi- 
nated In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Federal  hous- 
ing, and  Federal  aid  to  education.  In  fact, 
his  statements  In  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senat**  and  In  speeches  on  other  occa- 
.■^lons  eo  further  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  ever  thought  advisable 
to  go  In  some  of  these  areas. 

Now.  where  does  all  of  this  leave  us?  I 
have  shown.  I  think,  that  tbe  Republican 
Party  from  1861  to  1933  was  not  a  static,  do- 
nothing  party.  The  legislation  to  which  I 
have  referred  Is  still  on  the  books,  and  has. 


In  fact  helped  guide  this  country  through 
an  area  of  Its  greatest  development. 

In  view  of  this  record,  you  ask  them,  why 
did  we  suffer  the  Ignominy  of  deep  defeat  In 
1964?  It  Is  not  for  me  here,  nor  do  I  In- 
tend to  try.  to  flx  the  blame  upon  any  per- 
son or  groups  of  persons,  nor  do  I  Intend 
to  try  to  fix  It  upon  any  thoughts  or  Ideas 
which  were  spoken  or  unsaUl  during  the  past 
campaign.  You  know  that  the  Democrat 
Party  was  able  to  play  upon  the  fears  of 
people,  and  people  do  not  think  rationally 
when  they  feel  the  cold,  clammy  hand  of 
fear  grip  their  hearts.  First,  the  opposition 
party  was  able  to  make  the  people  fear  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  war — this,  despite  the 
uninterrupted  tragedy  of  their  party  history 
In  International  affairs  in  the  last  few  years; 
this,  despite  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Berlin  wall, 
the  Korean  war,  the  Ignominy  of  the  Pana- 
manian riots,  and  the  anger  and  humilia- 
tion felt  by  most  Americans  when  American 
embassies  all  over  the  world  were  stormed 
and  looted,  our  flag  desecrated,  and  our 
American  representatives  forced  to  abandon 
their  posts  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  Nor  can 
we  forget  South  Vietnam,  another  conflict 
like  the  interminable  one  In  Korea,  where 
wo  may  not  be  able  to  win  and  perhaps  we 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  win.  This  fear 
was  built  despite  the  further  spread  of  com- 
munism In  the  world.  The  Democrats  have 
shown  an  appalling  Incompetence  to  deal 
with  this  growth  effectively,  to  stop  It,  or  to 
come  forward  with  any  other  policy  than  the 
pusillanimous  one  of  conUxlnment  of  re- 
action. 

It  was  our  Job  during  the  last  election — 
yours  and  mine — to  tell  the  petjple  that  un- 
der Elsenhower  wo  had  surrendered  not  1 
foot  of  free  land  to  the  Communist  bloc.  It 
was  our  Job  to  tell  the  American  electorate 
that  under  Elsenhower  and  the  Republican 
Party  we  had  not  suffered  worldwide  degra- 
dation.    Did  we  tell  them? 

The  next  strategy  of  the  opposition  was  to 
spread  this  doctrine  of  fear  among  our  aged. 
I  know  of  no  thinking  Republican  who 
wishes  to  destroy  the  social  security  system. 
In  fact,  no  one  can.  No  President  can.  Only 
a  Congress  can  do  that,  with  the  signature  of 
the  President.  Yet,  through  misrepresenta- 
tion, the  Democrats  were  able  to  spread  this 
fear  throughout  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
our  aged,  tliose  who  have 'reached  the  time 
of  life  when  they  must  wholly  depend  upon 
their  savings  and  the  social  security  system. 

Did  we  tell  the  people  that  the  Democrat 
Congresses  of  the  last  30  years  have  refused, 
continuously,  to  appropriate  the  Govern- 
ment's share  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund — and  that  the  fund  Is  now  In  a  deficit 
position  of  some  WS  billion? 

They  were  able  to  spread  the  fear  that  great 
public  works  which  now  exist,  and  the  con- 
thuiance  of  which  Is  xmquestloned.  would  be 
destroyed;  that  reclamation  would  be  de- 
stroyed, even  though  we  Republicans  created 
reclamation  and  have  contlnxied  its  advance 
through  all  of  these  years. 

Did  we  tell  the  people,  did  you  tell  the 
people? 

And,  then  the  Democrats  were  able  to  play 
upon  the  fears  of  the  Negro  citizens  of  this 
country  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  equal  opportunity,  equal  political 
rights,  and  equal  economic  opportunity.  It 
Is  estimated  that  97  percent  of  the  Negroes 
In  this  country — even  though  many  werS  Re- 
publicans— voted  against  our  party.  And.  In 
this  area  I  must  be  completely  free  and  frank. 
I  regard  the  question  of  civil  rights  as  a 
monil  Issue.  I  even  regard  It  as  a  religious 
Issue.  For  as  a  Christian  I  must  regard  my- 
self as  my  brother's  keeper.  And.  I  must 
even  have  concern  for  the  forgotten  aborig- 
ine on  a  Pacific  atoll,  as  I  have  a  concern  for 
myself.  Like  Lincoln,  I  simply  cannot  en- 
vision a  nation  which  Is  half -slave  and  half- 
free.  If  a  man  must  live  In  economic 
shackles  which  prevent  him  from  being  edu- 


cated, prevent  expansion  of  his  own  self- 
esteem,  prevent  his  benefiting  from  proper 
medical  and  living  conditions,  then  economic 
shackles  may  be  as  real  as  any  forged  of  steel. 
But,  If  you  wish  to  lay  iislde  the  morality 
of  thl.4  question  and  Ignore  the  religious 
lmi)llcatlon8,  or  set  aside  ethical  concepts, 
let's  look  at  the  Issue  with  a  purely  mate- 
rialistic view.  I  say  to  you  tonight  that  wo 
as  Americans  simply  cannot  afford  the  eco- 
nomic luxury  of  graduating  a  man  from  col- 
lego  only  to  have  him  push  a  broom  In  the 
college  gymmtslum.  If  we  are  to  cope  with 
the  demands  and  the  challenges  of  this  great 
age,  wo  must  seek  out  and  use  our  talent 
wherever  wo  may  find  It,  regardless  of  the 
color  of  a  man's  skin  or  his  hou.se  of  worship. 
Wo  must  accept  the  concept  as  Lincoln 
stated  It  In  1858  when  he  said:  "I  have 
made  It  eqiurlly  plain  that  I  think  the  Negro 
Is  Included  In  the  word  'men'  used  In  the 
Constltutlojj." 

Are  there  among  us  today  any  who  really 
could  say  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence does  not  apply  to  the  Negro?  Is  he  not 
entitled  to  that  great  characteristic  of  free- 
dom -the  right  to.  In  fact,  prove  himself, 
rni.s  Is  the  real  law  of  equality. 

But,  back  to  political  and  economic  con- 
cepts-- tonight  I  Issue  a  cull  to  all  in  this 
country  who  believe  In  the  perpetuation  of 
private  enterprise.  I  challenge  all  of  those 
who  believe  that  this  Nation  Is  great,  that 
our  first  obligation  In  forelgj\  relations  Is  to 
assure  the  safety  and  dignity  of  our  citizens 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  the  second 
great  obligation  of  this  Nation  Is  to  show  and 
lead  the  world  Int*)  paths  of  freedom.  These 
things  all  Republicans  believe.  All  Republi- 
cans believe  that  we  should  not  dilute  our 
currency,  that  we  should  not  engage  In  that 
great  pastime  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Juggling  our  money  until  It  literally  becomes 
"funny  money." 

All  Republicans  believe  and  know  that  In- 
flation robs  those  who  are  least  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  particularly  those  on  social 
security,  pensions,  and  retirement  benefits. 
It  Is  these  citizens  who  year  by  year  see  their 
Just  rights  and  their  property  eroded  by  a 
governmental  policy  which  deliberately  fos- 
ters Infiatlon. 

All  Republicans  believe  In  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  our  Constitution,  the  separation  of 
our  Government  into  three  distinct  and  co- 
equal branches:  the  legislative  to  make  the 
laws,  the  executive  to  administer  and  execute 
them,  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  Interpret 
them.  Republicans  believe  It  Is  not  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  decide  whether  laws  are 
Just  or  unjust  according  to  a  personal  social 
code,  but  rather  It  Is  for  the  Supremo  Court 
to  decide  whether  laws  are  constitutional  or 
not.  And.  If  they  arc  vuiconstltutlonal  they 
will  be  corrected  far  more  quickly  by  frank, 
honest  opinions  of  the  Supremo  Court,  re- 
acting to  the  legislative  branch,  than  all  the 
legislative  writing  the  Supreme  Court  can 
produce  In  the  next  100  years. 

Republicans  believe  In  the  Republic.  We 
believe  In  the  separation  of  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  various 
States.  We  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  and  must  not  arrogate 
to  lt.self,  through  Supreme  Court  decisions 
or  executive  decrees,  powers  which  we  the 
people  have  not  expressly  given  It,  either  in 
our  Constitution  or  by  laws  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

In  all  of  these  things  we,  as  Republicans, 
independents,  and  many  Democrats,  do  be- 
lieve. We  believe  In  a  strong  and  virile  two- 
party  system,  without  which  a  great  majority 
can  become  slovenly,  corrupt,  disdainful,  and 
arrogant  In  the  conduct  of  governmental  af- 
fairs. And  we  must  finally  ask  ourselves 
If,  after  having  one  party  dominate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  28  of  the  last  32  years — 
and  particularly  when  that  party  for  so  long 
has  held  a  2-to-l  majority  In  both  Houses 
of     our     Coneress — whether     the     answer 
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Is  not  by  the  election  t^f  more  members 
of  the  minority  party,  th^  Republican  Party, 
thereby  bringing  this  system  of  checks  and 
balances  more  clo.sely  Into  effect.  Can  we 
really  say  wo  have  an  effeqtlve  minority  party 
when  twice  last  year  thd  Demcxirats  In  the 
Senate,  by  a  straight  parjt,y  vote,  refused  to 
give  the  Republican  Party,  which  it  already 
outnumbered  2  to  1.  Justll  staff  member  on 
the  various  Committees  jfor  each  10  which 
they  held? 

Finally,  we  believe  In  ijitegrlty  In  govern- 
ment. We  believe  that  I  every  officeholder 
should  be  as  Caesar's  wlljo — above  reproach. 
We  do  not  condone  the  JBobby  Bakers,  the 
Don  Reynoldses.  the  MaU  McCloskeys,  the 
Walter  Jenkinses,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  their 
Ilk,  because  we  know  th^t  It  is  corruption, 
corruption  at  the  seat  of  our  Government. 
And,  we  know  this  Is  the  oancer  which  feeds 
the  crime  in  our  streetsj  and  perverts  the 
minds  of  our  young  people. 

All  of  these  things  we  Republicans  believe. 
Yet,  It  Is  said  that  our  pairty  Is  split  asunder 
and  that  all  the  king's  Jiorses  and  all  the 
king's  men  cannot  put  our  party  together 
again.  Some  people,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  them,  believe  this  fajry  tale.  I  cannot 
accept  this  theory.  I  gaive  up  believing  In 
fairy  tales  longer  ago  than  I  like  to  admit. 
And.  I  am  not  a  quitter.  I  believe  that  prin- 
ciples, like  old  soldiers,  never  die.  Some- 
times they  fade  away  because  they  are  not 
nurtured.  But  wltli  the  jroper  nourishment 
and  care  they  can  take  oa  new  meaning  and 
can  provide  the  seeds  from  which  the  great 
things  of  life  are  born.  Lot  us  make  a  silent 
pledge — each  of  us — that  we  shall  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  those  great,  pverlylng  principles 
upon  which  the  Reputalloan  Party  was  built 
and  grew  to  such  lUustrlotiB  heights. 

Let  us  forever  remembf?r  the  greatest  les- 
son ever  taught:  In  Ecclpelastes  3:  1-8  It  is 
written: 

"To  every  thing  there  jls  a  season,  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  u4<ler  the  heaven. 

"A  time  to  be  born,  aiid  a  time  to  die;  a 
time  to  plant,  and  a  tlmb  to  pluck  up  that 
which  Is  planted; 

"A  time  to  kill,  and  a  tjlme  to  heal;  a  time 
to  break  down,  and  a  tlnlo  to  build  up; 

"A  time  to  weep,  and  R  time  to  laugh;  a 
time  to  mourn,  and  a  tlma  to  dance; 

"A  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to 
gather  stones  together;  ii  time  to  embrace, 
and  a  time  to  refrain  frdm  embracing; 

"A  time  to  get.  and  a  time  to  lose;  a  time 
to  keep,  and  a  time  to  cfist  away; 

"A  time  to  rend,  and  a  itlme  to  sew;  a  time 
to  keep  silence,  and  a  tlm0  to  speak; 

"A  time  to  love,  and  a  tjme  to  hate;  a  time 
of  war,  and  a  time  of  peac^." 

For  those  who  have  oUr  country  at  heart, 
this  Is  the  season,  this  Is  the  time. 


FIRMER    ACTION    NEEDED    IN    U.S. 
EMBASSY  RIOTS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1965,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
published  an  article  on  the  image  being 
created  abroad  by  our  continued  weak- 
kneed  protests  over  the  assaults  on  our 
embassies  in  various  countries.  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Henry  Mayers,  of 
Los  Angeles.  He  is  a  businessman,  and 
is  chairman  of  the  Cold  War  Council,  a 
national  organization  of  specialists  in  the 
communications  field,  ! 

The  article  offers  good  and  construc- 
tive advice  about  bringing  an  end  to 
these  unfortunate  Incidents,  which  have 
damaged  our  prestige  around  the  world. 
I  request  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
In  connection  with  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FiRMEH  Action  Needed  in  U.S.  Embasby  Rxots 
(By  Henry  Mayers) 

Only  one  aspect  of  last  Tuesday's  assaults 
on  American  Embassies  In  Moscow  and 
Uruguay  eurprlsed  students  of  Communist 
affairs.  It  was  the  fact  that  these  prompt 
Red  reactions  to  U.S.  strikes  In  North  Viet- 
nam occurred  In  only  two  foreign  capitals. 

There  were  many  more  such  demonstra- 
tions on  several  continents  after  the  U.8. 
mercy  airlift  In  the  Congo  last  November. 
The  one  staged  In  Moscow  at  that  time  wa« 
the  seventh  that  had  occurred  In  recent  years 
In  the  capital  of  Soviet  culture. 

We've  grown  accustomed  to  picking  up  the 
morning  papers  and  reading  about  another 
antl-Amerlcan  riot  somewhere  In  the  world. 
Each  new  one  causes  a  few  more  U.S.  citizens 
to  wonder  whether  our  Government  cannot 
find  an  effective  response  to  such  calculated 
destruction  of  U.S.  property — something 
more  realj[stlc  than  a  "vigorous  protest"  from 
the  residing  U.S.  Ambassador  or  from  the  De- 
partment of  State.  That  diplomatic  formal- 
ity has  thus  far  proved  little  more  effective 
than  a  protest  to  a  holdup  man  that  his 
mother  wouldn't  approve  of  his  taking  your 
wallet. 

How  long  will  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
the  American  people,  be  content  with  such 
futile  gestures? 

At  one  time  It  was  assumed  that  antl- 
U.S.  riots  overseas  were  spontaneous  citizen 
outbursts  led  by  political  hotheads.  Few 
believe  that  any  longer.  It  Is  generally 
understood  that  the  Instigators  of  an  anti- 
American  demonstration  plan  It  coldly  and 
carefully,  and  that  they  usually  proceed  with 
the  advance  knowledge  of  the  government. 
Sometimes  with  Its  active  cooperation. 

In  an  Iron  Curtain  country,  the  antl-Amer- 
lcan demonstration  Is  always  a  project  of  the 
government  itself. 

So  when  a  crowd  of  university  students 
marched  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow  last 
November  28,  carrying  banners  denouncing 
the  Congo  airlift,  shouting  slogans  and 
throwing  Ink  bottles.  It  didn't  take  a  CIA 
man  to  determine  whether  that  was  an  act 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Soviet  authorities, 
or  an  act  that  was  ordered  by  the  authori- 
ties. 

On  that  occasion  the  Soviet  authorities 
tendered  formal  apologies  in  response  to  the 
formal  U.S.  diplomatic  protest.  They  duly 
agreed  to  repair  the  damage,  which  was 
minor.  A  real  propaganda  bargain  for  the 
Kremlin,  since  much  of  the  world  press  car- 
ried the  news  and  pictures  showing  "a  crowd 
of  some  1,500  students  In  Moscow,  mainly 
from  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  spon- 
taneously giving  vent  to  their  outrage  over 
the  U.S.  Imperialist  airlift  In  the  Congo." 

Diplomatic  hypocrisy  in  the  above  inci- 
dent was  not  limited  to  the  Soviet  side. 
What  of  the  U.S.  protest  Itself?  Our  State 
Department  was  surely  aware  that  a  mere 
demand  for  an  apology  and  repair  of  slight 
damage  Is  about  as  effective  as  a  police 
Judge's  fine  of  $5  to  a  wealthy  drunk  who 
appears  before  him  regularly. 

Having  repeatedly  gone  through  its  rlot- 
then-apologlze  routine,  the  Kremlin  rou- 
tinely counts  on  U.S.  accommodation  to  its 
propaganda  pattern. 

LOGICAL  ASSUMPTION 

That  logical  Soviet  assumption  made  the 
recent  repeat  performance  by  Moscow  stu- 
dents before  the  U.S.  Embassy  all  but  inevi- 
table. Yet  last  Tuesday's  episode  might  not 
have  occurred,  If  the  U.S.  response  to  previ- 
ous embassy  attacks  had  been  firmer,  more 
Imaginative,  and  Incidentally,  more  Ameri- 
can. 

The  timing  of  the  Ink-spatterlng  demon- 
stration last  November  struck  some  cold  war 
observers  as  partlculwly  significant.    It  oc- 


curred very  shortly  after  the  presidents  of 
80  U.S.  corporations  had  Journeyed  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  under  State  Department  aus- 
pices, to  talk  with  the  new  managerial  group 
about  expansion  of  U.S.  trade  and  credits. 

On  his  return  from  this  pilgrimage,  one  of 
the  U.S.  industry  leaders  reported  Informally 
to  a  group  of  fellow  New  Yorkers  on  his 
meeting  with  Premier  Alexel  Kosygin  and 
other  beaming  occupants  of  the  Kremlin. 
"They  are  as  smartly  dressed  as  we  are."  he 
said.  "The  way  they  looked  me  squarely  in 
the  eye  and  firmly  shook  my  hand  made  me 
feel  exactly  as  though  I  were  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Management  Asso- 
■clatlon." 

The  U.S.  corporation  president  was  not 
aware  that  during  all  the  camaraderie  and 
spontaneity  of  th^  "we  can  do  good  business 
together"  meeting  of  the  management  ex- 
perts, some  of  Premier  Kosygln's  other  pals, 
less  interested  in  Industrial  management 
than  in  political  conflict  management,  were 
otherwise  engaged  in  another  part  of  the 
Kremlin.  Their  agenda  included  plotting  the 
less  than  spontaneous  and  less  comradely 
behavior  of  1,500  Moscow  students  before  the 
U.S.  Embassy  Just  a  mile  away. 

The  windows  at  our  Moscow  Embassy 
might  still  be  whole,  and  Its  walls  still  clean, 
had  the  official  U.S.  response  to  the  earlier 
Ink-spatterlng  episode  of  November  28  been 
more  firm. 

Ambassador  Foy  Kohler  might  have  told 
the  Kremlin  on  November  29  that  the  U.S. 
Government  demands  not  merely  an  apology, 
but  more  substantial  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Government  will  abandon  its  policy 
of  calculated  antl-U.S.  demonstrations  for 
propaganda  purposes;  that  until  such  evi- 
dence Is  forthcoming,  all  talks  on  trade  tuid 
credits  between  U.S.  corporations  and  Russia 
win  be  discouraged;  that  should  there  be  a 
recurrence  of  any  demonstration  Involving 
damage  to  U.S.  property,  all  cultural  ex- 
change agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  be  canceled. 

The  first  Kremlin  reaction  to  U.S.  firmness 
along  the  above  lines  would  no  doubt  be 
shock.  But  the  Soviets  being  realists,  the 
shock  would  be  followed  by  acquiescence. 
They  need  U.S.  trade  far  more  than  they 
need  excuses  for  propaganda  demonstrations. 
The  cultural  threat  would  alarm  them  at 
least  as  much  as  the  economic  one.  Rus- 
sians have  always  been  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  the  charge  "nye-kulturny" — "Not  cul- 
tiu-ed."  No  criticism  from  abroad  cuts 
deeper  into  the  pretensions  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. 

U.S.  firmness  last  November  would  not 
only  have  made  last  Tuesday's  Moscow  riot 
unlikely.  It  would  have  developed  In  all  Iron 
Curtain  countries  a  new  caution  In  the  face 
of  temptations  to  stage  antl-U.S.  demonstra- 
tions. It  would  have  made  American  citi- 
zens feel  that  their  Government  had  adopted 
more  realistic  policies  In  response  to  Soviet 
political  warfare. 


MORE  ON  FALLOUT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  told  the  Senate,  the  con- 
tamination caused  by  radioactive  fallout 
In  the  Arctic  is  a  prolonged,  increasing, 
and  serious  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
about  which  very  little  is  being  done. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  Alaska — and,  in- 
deed, to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States — to  see  that  adequate  surveillance 
and  monitoring  and  adequate  research 
into  effects  and  countermeasures  are 
undertaken.  What  is  Alaska's  problem 
today  could — with  resumption  of  atomic 
testing — ^be  the  problem  of  all  America 
tomorrow. 
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Tho  stnKKCilMK  increase  In  Arctic  con- 
tiunlimtion  h-vels  crciiti-s  iin  einoiKi-ncy 
sltimtlon  which  should  bo  nu't  with  un 
rmor«(M\cy  response.  We  must  do  more 
jind  sp'-nd  more  on  research  on  the  con- 
tainhmllon  of  the  Arctic  food  chain. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  hop«>ful  that  the  ad- 
niliilsLratlon  will  recoKul/c  the  extent 
of  the  enuMK»'ncy  and  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  WashlUKton  Post  of 
February  14  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Uk:ei)Ki>  at  this  po'nt. 

Tht're  beinn  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WHS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  folU»ws: 

IKrnm  tin- WiHhliii^'on  (DC  )  Punt, 
Fib  14.  10(55| 
M.  KK  DN  Kai.i.out 
iy.srl<>«iirf  In  Ihv  aulhorltntlvo  Joiiniiil 
Soli<iu-««  tli:il  riuUiviitivo  fiilUmt  U\  t.Uv 
txxH'N  ot  norllUTU  Aln-kii  F.-klimw  huH 
dimhlid  In  tho  lust  2  y-Ar.;  Is  an  ularinlnu: 
l)((>co  vt  liitomuitli'H.  This  (llFOMVory  nf  tlif 
lnrrn\se(l  iimount*  «>f  cp.slum  137  l.s  dls(|utot- 
l-  K  for  n.s  i»tr(>tt  on  Hip  K-klmo  (ovpii  ihoiiRh 
luilho-lllis  tiilnk  t.lie  iinidUul  would  hiivp  to 
he  live  llimv!  as  ^;rrMf.  to  hi>  ii  moiuco)  and 
It  Is  tllKtnrblni.;  lu*  a  tororuft  of  wua  miKht 
h'i'ij)i>n  In  till'  rvnl  of  lu'avy  riidUrictlvo  f.iM- 
(iiit  from  n'nrwod  frsling;  or  troin  lutiiiil 
iiti'inl  •  w  ir. 

Ancl  ihl.s  In  fo  biViiusr  f'lp  Inrroiise  was  not 
MXUtrlpiitrd  and  Is  rxpiTfi-d  now  to  coninuip 
Into  flir  futu-c.  CcsUiin  ItH  emits  radiation 
to  the  whole  lody  and  p  irticularly  to  fat  and 
mu  clt*.  Silinro  mlscalrul.itcd  the  effects  of 
oarly  t«vt'ni;  In  two  Wi.\.s  Tho  fallout  was 
oxpiMtrd  to  dlmle.!.-h  more  qulrkly  and  the 
foixl  thaln  etTvt  wis  not  fully  antlctpiited. 
This  litlor  ph  ntMnenon  promlsofi  to  mnko 
thP  health  hit/ards  of  any  fallotit  protract-d. 
The  northern  lichens  collt'ct  the  fallout 
and  the  c.iilhou  eat  the  llche:i«  and  tho 
E.'klmos  eU.  tho  radUinctlve  caribou  meat. 
How  lonu[  mlirht  such  a  cycle  Inf  t  In  the  event 
of  thermonuc'e.ir  war?  It  Is  horrlfylUR  to 
think  of  how  persist -nt  this  sort  ot  radlRtlon 
m'i;ht  bo  In  the  event  of  heavy  and  protracted 
fallout  The  farther  we  part  the  veil  of  Ig- 
norance that  li.is  limited  our  knowled^P  of 
this  phenomenon  the  miirc  appalling  the 
pro'p.ct  appars 


SENATOR    BAYIIS    AMENDMENT:    A 

SOUND   soi.unnoN   to   a   DIFFI- 

C:U.T  PROBIEM 


^Tr  B.'VRTTETT.  Mr.  President,  ns  a 
c^sponsor  of  Senate  Jo'nt  Resolution  1. 
I  rise  to  pay  a  l>rlef  ti  ifcute  to  Its  author, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bwiil 

FollovinfT  the  traelc  event  of  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963.  many  Senators  Introduced 
prop^isa's  for  constituti  mal  amendments 
to  provlfie  a  procedure  for  fillinp:  vacan- 
cies; in  the  rfUce  of  the  Vice  President. 
Others  of  us  joined  ns  cosponsors  of 
these  proposals.    The  need  was  clear. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  >.Tr.  BavhI.  thoutrh  he  had  served  in  the 
Chr.m-^er  less  than  a  year  His  subcom- 
mittee w  as  chareed  with  the  difficult  and 
well  nish  impossible  task  of  studying  all 
of  these  proposals,  and  arriving  at  one 
that  would  be  workable  in  operation  and 
acceptable,  not  only  to  Congress,  but  also 
to  the  State  legislatures^ 


The  result  of  this  study.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139,  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate; in  AuKUst  19G4.  after  extensive  and 
.scholarly  hearings  before  the  distin- 
guished membership  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  joint  resolution  was 
pa.s.sed  shortly  thereaftiT  by  a  vote  of 
Tifj  to  0;  but  It  arrived  in  th(>  House  of 
Representatives  too  lute  for  full  con- 
sideration there  last  year.  It  was  re- 
introduced this  year,  in  somewhat 
altered  form,  as  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  was  reconsidertd  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Connnlttee.  and  thereafter  was 
reported  from  the  full  committee. 

Tlie  proposed  auKMidnuMit  handles  a 
variety  of  circumstances  for  which  no 
adequate  answers  presently  exist.  Under 
its  terms,  should  the  President  die  or 
re.slKti,  the  Vice  President,  upon  becom- 
luK  President  must  nominate  a  new  Vice 
I^resident.  who  would  take  ofUce  ujmn 
CDnlhmatlon  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Coiuness.  Likewise,  should 
the  Vice  PresidiMit  die  or  resign,  the 
President  must  nominate  a  new  Vice 
Pn\sideiit,  at'ain  subject  to  condrmatlon 
by  Congress.  Shotild  the  President  de- 
clare in  writing  that  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
charr.e  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  olUce. 
this  measure  provides  that  the  Vice 
President  would  serve  as  Actins  Presi- 
dent. 

As  for  the  more  delicate  situation  in 
which  a  President  would  be  incapable  of 
determininn:  his  own  Inab'lity.  the  pro- 
l)o.sed  oiTiendment  provides  that,  should 
tlie  Vice  IMesident  and  a  majority  of  the 
lieads  of  the  executive  departments,  or 
such  other  body  as  Conpress  mlKht  pro- 
vide, determine  that  the  President  was 
unable    to    di-scharse    the    powers    and 
duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
would    become    ActiiiK    President    upon 
transmtttluK  to  Coimress  a  notice  of  his 
iiitention.     It  further  provides  that  the 
l)owers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent would  revert  to  the  President  upon 
his  transmittinp  to  Conpress  his  written 
declaration    that    no    inability    exists. 
However,  this  declaration  could  be  con- 
troverted by  a  written  declaration  by  the 
Vice  President,  directed  to  Conpress.  and 
concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  heads 
of   tho   executive   departments   or   such 
other  body  as  Conpress  mlpht  provide. 
When  this  occurred.  Conpress  must  im- 
medately  determine  the  ls.sue.     If  the 
determination  of  inability  by  the  Actinp 
President  and  departmental  heads  was 
concurred    in    by    two-th  rds    of    both 
Houses,  the  Acting  President  would  con- 
tinue to  discharpe  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  President.    Otherwise,  the  Presi- 
dent would  resume  his  office. 

I  would  not  be  surprised.  Mr.  President, 
to  see  the  Senate  pass  Semte  Joint 
Resolution  1  by  an  even  larger  vote,  this 
time  We  can.  perhaps,  count  on  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BayhI  to 
have  seen  to  that.  If  the  other  body  will 
give  its  speedy  attention  to  this  worthy 
piece  of  proposed  legislation,  we  shall 
sec  it  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of 
States  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  He  has  done  an 
astounding  thing:  In  his  first  term,  he 
has  studied  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 


mo.st  troubling  problems  of  our  day,  and 
has  found  for  it.  here  In  the  Senate,  a 
well  nigh  unanimously  supported  solu- 
tion. 


SENA'I  E  SABBATICALS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
a(u>.  In  a  shoit  address  to  this  body,  I 
Indicated  that  I  was  .submittinp  to  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Oklahonia  I  Mr. 
MoNHONEYl  11  propo.sal  for  senatorial 
sabbaticals,  and  that  his  committee 
mpht  wish  to  (on?f1der  when  It  deliber- 
ates on  the  questions  and  projKjsals  for 
congressional  orpani/atlon  and  reforms 
of  the  rules. 

As  I  indicated,  this  proposal  has  en- 
pendered  mixed  reactions — both  favor- 
able and  unfavorable. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  today,  how- 
ever, to  lind  an  extu'llent  editorial  on  the 
subject  In  the  February  12,  1!H;5,  edition 
of  the  Casper.  Wyo.,  Tribune.  The 
points  raised  In  the  editorial  are  thoupht- 
provoking;  and  I  tliink  my  colleauues 
will  find  It  of  Interest.  1  herefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.seiit  that  the  editorial  be 
firnted  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objeiitlon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  t )  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
ius  follows: 

I  Prom  the  C.uspir    (Wyo.)    Tribune,  Feb.  12, 
1<I65| 
Senate  SABBATieAi. 
We  lire  not  s>»re  that  we  fully  understand 
.Senator    Omk    McCikk's    prnpos.il    for    sena- 
torial sabballealH,   but   we  are  not  ready  to 
write   the   iaii;K;''Ntloii   olf   iih   ImpraetUal. 

The  S«Mi:ttor  recommends  that  a  leave  of 
iib.sence  be  Rranted  every  6-year  term  for  a 
perlotl  of  'A  t.o  fi  months  "lo  asseas  the  world 
and  our  place  In  It  time  to  read  and  re- 
flect." He  wottid  have  iK>llHcal  fence- 
mending  prohibited  during  the  sabbatical. 
Perhaps  It  Is  hl.s  professorial  bi-ckground 
which  leads  Dr.  McCiKE  to  mike  this  recom- 
mendation. Ho  has.  both  before  and  during 
hl.s  career  a.s  a  Senator,  made  considerable 
study  of  other  countries.  Becau.sc  ()f  his 
temperiunent  and  approach  to  national 
problems  -and  we  hope  not  to  get  too  per- 
sonal In  this  It  can  be  assumed  that  he 
would  bcnctU  from  such  a  schedule.  Wheth- 
er other  ScnaUirs  would  similarly  beneOt, 
Is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  taking  advan- 
tage of  Uie  opportunity  would  have  to  hide 
aw:'y  to  some  retreat  where  he  could  not 
be  reached  by  perrons  pressing  for  partic- 
ular legislation  or  by  ncw.smen  seeking  lils 
views  on  cnrrent  hsues.  If  he  Is  to  read  and 
rP'fl  ct.  he  may  have  to  do  It  Incognito. 
Would  Senator  McOee's  proposal  Include 
trios  to  other  coiuUrles?  Such  trips,  unless 
the  expenses  were  borne  personally,  would 
raise  the  cry  of  "Junket." 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  do  have 
recesses,  although  sessions  are  sometimes 
prolonged  and  frequently  there  is  committee 
work  even  when  Congress  Is  not  convened. 
Would  the  average  Member  be  willing  to 
ab.sent  himself  for  a  period  when  he  knows 
that  some  rival  contender  may  be  making 
political  hay  back  home?  Could  he  In  any 
practical  sense  absent  himself  at  a  time  of 
critical  decisions,  particularly  those  which 
might  affect  his  own  State? 

Thc-^e  are  questions  which  arise  In  weti?h- 
Ing  the  Senator's  proposal,  which  also  trig- 
gers certain  other  observations. 

Unless  the  situation  changes.  Americans 
will  have  more  leisure  time  on  their  hands. 
How  they  are  to  enjoy  this  leisure  will  be  a 
determining  factor  In  whether  It  Is  to  be 
beneficial   or    deleterious.     Members   of   the 
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us.  Senate  well  might  set  art  example  for 
the  country.  | 

How  necessary  arc  these  Iring  sefiBlons, 
lengthy  hearings,  almost  lnte|rmlnablo  de- 
bates? It  Is  one  of  Parkinson's  laws  that 
the  time  Uken  to  accomplish  it  given  task 
will  be  expanded  to  fill  the  tliitft  allowed  for 
It  The  right  of  Congress  to  deliberate  (jught 
not  to  be  abrogated,  but  It  is  |ipparent  that 
much  legislation  would  be  Just^  iia  go«)d  with 
less  argument.  The  Wyoming  Legislature 
meets  for  40  days  every  2  yelurs,  generally 
jtopping  the  clock  on  the  lait  day  of  the 
session.  Congress  cannot  be  ejcpected  to  set 
Buch  a  short  time  limit.  It  Hh<)Uld,  however, 
adopt  a  reasonable  schedule,  ii|id  Jio  Presi- 
dent should  have  the  power  it*>  keep  It  In 
ttsslon  through  mtich  of  a  lon|;,  hot  summer 
just  to  get  his  program  across. i  Only  In  case 
of  emergency  8hf)uld  this  be  permitted. 

Perhaps  If  Members  of  tho  House  and  Sen- 
ate would  set  realistic  but  doHtilte  deadlines, 
ihey*  would  find  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
read  and  rellect.  Nobody  expects  them  to 
work  all  the  time.  1 


NEED  FOR  PROTECTION  FROM 
ELECTRONIC  EAVESDROPPING  IS 
GROWING.  TO  PROTECT  THE  IN- 
DIVIDUAL'S RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
although  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
correct  to  say  that  people  nowadays  are 
any  snoopier  or  any  nosier  than  people 
have  ever  been,  nevertheless  those  with 
an  itch  to  find  out  what  tlWJlr  neighbors 
are  doing  or  saying  or  thinking  certainly 
are  now  better  equipped  to  practice  their 
hobby  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
A  proliferation  of  electronic  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  devices  has  flooded 
the  market  in  recent  years.  Anyone  who 
has  the  money  can  buy  "ppike  mikes," 
matchbox  "mikes,"  sugar  Uimp  "mikes." 
picture  frame  "mikes,"  devtices  that  will 
pick  up  an  ordinai-y  conversation  from 
500  feet  away,  room  probes,  telephone 
monitors,  and  other  listening  devices 
that  would  be  the  perfect  answer  to  a 
busybody's  prayer. 

The  fourth  amendment  guarantees  an 
individual's  right  to  be  secure  In  his  per- 
son, house,  papers,  and  effects  against 
unreasonable  .searches  and  i.ieizures.  The 
time  is  fast  arriving  when  the  spirit  of 
the  fourth  amendment  will  have  to  be 
applied  to  new  forms  of  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Big  Brother's  Ears  Are 
Getting  Littler — But  They're  Hearing 
More  as  Peeping  and  Eavesdropping  Bus- 
iness Booms.  Even  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." The  article  was  published  on 
February  14.  1965,  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
'as  follows: 
IProm  the  Washington    (D.Q.)    Post  of  Feb. 

14.  1965) 
Big  Brother's  Ears  Are  GettiKg  Littler  but 

They're   Hearing    More    a6    Peeping    And 

Eavesdropping   Business  HAoms,   Even   in 

THE  Federal  Government 

(By  Ramon  Geremla) 

"Just  think  of  the  convihience  of  this 
one,"  said  the  last  line  of  the  magazine 
advertlsment. 

Above  It  was  a  drawing  ot  a  man  with  a 
sly,  devilish  look  on  his  face     He  was  hold- 


ing something  called  a  telephone  monitor   to 
his  car. 

"Hear  two-way  conversations  without 
picking  up  receiver,"  said  the  ad  for  this 
"new,  private  listening  device,'  that  'weighs 
only  l'/2   ounces.'  " 

According  to  the  ad,  more  and  more  of 
the  electronic  devices  designed  lor  military 
use  are  being  made  available  for  civilians. 
This  Ingenious  (Just  Vi-lnch  thick)  unit  is 
one,  and  Ingenious  it  Is.  Just  lay  It  against 
a  telephone,  put  the  plug  In  your  ear,  and 
you  can  hear  and  record  a  2-way  conversa- 
tion, clearly  without  touching  or  picking  up 
the  receiver. 

"Pretty  sly  little  gadget,"  says  one  version 
of  the  ad,  "It  fits  in  your  pocket  without  a 
bulge." 

And  with  Just  $18.«5  and  a  Diners  Club 
card  you  can  be  the  first  In  your  neighbor- 
hood to  have  one. 

That  was  In  the  January,  1964,  edition  of 
the  Diners  Club  Magazine. 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  many,  many  clever 
little  gadgets  you  can  use  to  become  your 
own  private  ear.  You  too  can  eavesdrop  elec- 
tronically on  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

These  devices  are  easy  to  come  by,  so  easy. 
In  fact,  that  two  congressional  subcommit- 
tees are  conducting  Inquiries  Into  violations 
of  privacy  by  the  unrestricted  sale  of  elec- 
tronic snooping  devices. 

Federal  law  on  Invasion  of  privacy  Is  al- 
mo:;t  nonexistent  and  those  State  laws  which 
exist  are  frequently  vague  and  antiquated. 

Congress  passed  a  law  in  1934  providing 
HtlfT  penalties  for  wiretapping,  but  wiretap- 
ping is  practiced  with  impunity  and  virtual 
Inununlty  from  Federal  prosecution. 

One  reason  Is  that  the  Government  is 
hesitant  about  bringing  attention  to  some 
of  the  devices  It  uses. 

Most  Government  agencies,  however,  have 
a  written  policy  which  prohibits  recording, 
transcribing,  monitoring  or  listening  In  on 
phone  calls  without  advance  notification  and 
approval. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  purchase,  rent, 
leasing  or  borrowing  of  electronic  or  mechan- 
Icid  devices. 

But  the  General  Services  Administration 
lists  a  host  of  such  devices  In  Its  catalog, 
imd  they  are  available  to  Government  agen- 
cies which  ostensibly  do  not  allow  them. 
One  advertised  GSA  item  Is  a  "telephone 
adaptor  for  monitoring  phone  calls  without 
a  beep." 

The  congressional  committees  concerned 
with  the  proliferation  of  snooping  devices  are 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  ad- 
ministrative practices,  headed  by  Senator 
EnwARD  V.  Long,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  and 
the  special  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee.  Longs  committee  will  open 
lnv.-ision  of  privacy  hearings  next  Thursday. 
Bernard  Fensterwald,  counsel  for  the  Sen- 
ate •ubcommlttee,  said  that  last  fall  a  de- 
tailed 5-page  questionnaire  concerning  in- 
v.Tsion  of  privacy  was  sent  to  34  Government 
an;pncles. 

He  raid  returns  so  far  indicate  that  phone 
monitoring,  peepholes,  hidden  recorders,  and 
miniature  trnnsmltters  are  the  primary 
snooping  practices  used  In  the  Government. 
Fensterwald  said  the  subcommittee  has 
not  so  far  concerned  itself  with  the  snoop- 
irg  dev'ces  used  by  the  Government's  secu- 
rity agencies  such  as  the  FBI,  CIA  and  the 
military. 

A  major  concern  of  the  committees  is 
those  devices  which  are  available  not  only 
to  Government  agencies  but  also  to  the 
public  at  large. 

For  one  thing.  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regulations  prohibit  recording 
any  telephone  conversation  without  using 
a  beeping  device. 

And  further,  the  telephone  directory  has 
a  paragraph  which  says  that  if  you  hear  a 
short  "beep"  tone  about  every  15  seconds  the 
conversation   is   being   recorded. 


"This  signal  is  provided  by  the  Telephone 
Co.  for  your  protection,"  says  the  phone  book. 
"Use  of  a  recorder  without  recorder-connec- 
tor equipment  containing  a  tone-warning 
device  is  contrary  to  the  company's  tariffs 
and  not  permitted." 

The  devices  generally  available  to  the  pub- 
lic frequently  are  not  so  sophisticated  as  the 
expensive.  Intricate  superprofesslonal  in- 
vestigator kits  which  run  into  thousands  of 
dollars,  but  they  will  do. 

But  even  the  highly  sophisticated  gear  is 
available  to  anyone  who  has  the  money. 

The  less  expensive  versions  of  the  more 
sophisticated  gear  Include: 

An  international-police  room  probe  that 
sets  into  wall — sees  all  according  to  ad- 
vertisements. This  item  gives  172-degree- 
wide  vision.  Is  only  as  round  as  your  finger, 
tucks  into  your  pocket  easily,  is  one-half  inch 
across,  telescopes  out  from  1  to  5  inches  and 
costs  $8.95.  This  "little  optical  gem,"  ac- 
cording to  Its  maker,  is  made  In  Spain  for  use 
In  Interpol,  the  International  police  orga- 
nization. 

The  International  audio-wall  probe  which 
you  just  place  against  any  wall,  and  it  will 
pick  up  sounds,  voices  in  the  next  room, 
according  to  its  ads.  "This  solid  state  space- 
age  device  has  Jtist  been  made  available  to 
the  public  from  missile  research  and  devel- 
opment," says  the  blurb.  It  weighs  only  6 
ounces  and  with  It  you  can  detect  the  faint- 
est of  voices  and  sounds  in  the  next  room — 
good  for  knowing  what  the  kids  are  doing 
without  their  realizing  it. 

A  miniature  device  which  records  only 
when  it  Is  activated  by  voice.  You  also  elim- 
inate giveaway  fumbling  with  switches  be- 
cause It  works  without  you  touching  a 
thing,  according  to  a  newspaper  ad. 

A  wrlstwatch  microphone  with  a  tiny  wire 
that  runs  up  under  your  sleeve  to  a  minia- 
ture recorder.  The  well-dressed  man  also 
has  his  choice  of  a  tie  clasp,  cuff  link  or 
fountain  pen  microphone  which  cost  $24.95 
each. 

An  executive  styled  ballpoint  pen  desk 
set  which  contains  a  hidden,  miniature  mi- 
crophone in  its  base  "for  relaxed  office  dic- 
tation or  discreet  recording."  This,  by  the 
way.  is  another  one  of  the  Items  which  can 
be   acquired   through    the  GSA  catalog. 

An  attach^  case  that  is  really  a  secret  re- 
corder with  lifelike  fidelity.  This  Item 
records  clearly  with  case  shut  in  vertical 
or  horizontal  position,  and  has  a  button- 
down  writing  desk  pad,  which  conceals  the 
recorder  even  when  the  case  Is  opened. 

The  snooper  which  amplifies  sound  1  mil- 
lion times,  according  to  its  advertising  copy 
in  magazines  and  newspapers.  This  item 
weighs  4  pounds,  comes  with  a  tripod  and, 
as  the  ads  say,  you  can  aim  it  at  a  group 
of  friends  a  block  away  and  hear  every 
word. 

It  appears  that  Cervantes  knew  what  he 
was  Uiklng  about.    Walls  do  have  ears. 


CLOSING  OR  RELOCATING  OP  CER- 
TAIN VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FACILITIES— POSITION  OF 
SENATOR  SCOTT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  there  was  a  record  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  a  mot?on  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Hol- 
land 1  to  agree  to  a  House  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  234,  which  set 
May  1.  1965.  as  the  termination  date  for 
a  Senate  amendment  which  prohibited 
the  closing  or  relocating  of  certain  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  facilities, 
and  services.  I  was  unable  to  vote  be- 
cause I  vf&s  detained  on  official  business: 
hut  had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 
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the  statute  would  be  met  if  the  order 
were  issued. 

Mr.  President.  I  luu  proud  Unit  so 
much  of  this  Industry  Is  centered  in  my 
own  State  of  Indiana,  where  15  veneer 
mills  produee  some  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tions  walnut  veneer.  Black  walnut  Is 
slow  K'rowlntr.  It  reaches  suitable  ma- 
turity and  veneer  quality  only  after  some 
70  years.  Experiments  are  underway  to 
clmn^e  the  growth  patterns,  to  speed  up 
development  for  earlier  maturity,  but 
however  hopeful  these  may  be.  the  fact 
,.     ,,     ,    .,  .  remains  that  we  are  out rvmnhiR  our  sup- 

sion.    In  practical  fact,  it  is  a       ,       j^^  j^^^.^  ^^^  industry  sliowed  in  the 
with    serious    consequejices    to     ^J^^^^^  ^^  j^^^  presentations  that  a  con- 


THE  SERIOUS  SITUATION  CAUSED 
BY  REMOVAL  OF  EXPORT  CON- 
TROI^  ON  BlJ\CK  WALNUT  LOGS 

Mr.  IIARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  sit- 
uation of  genuine  gravity  involving  not 
only  my  own  State  of  Indiana  but  an 
entire  industry. 

On  last  Friday.  February  12,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Couunerce  annoimced  that  he 
would  not  extend  export  controls  on  wal- 
nut logs.  To  those  unacquainted  with 
the  Industry,  this  may  seem  an  inslgnill- 
cant  decision 
decision 

the  entire  furniture  and  plywood  Indus 
try.  a  billion  dollar  business.  It  has  a 
critical  effect  on  the  conservation  of  one 
of  our  choice  natural  resources,  throw- 
ing wider  the  door  to  rapid  consumption 
of  trees  whose  maturity  is  reached  only 
after  GO  to  70  years.  It  even  has  an 
effect  on  the  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion, although  I  believe  It  is  not  the 
same  effect  mentioned  In  the  Secretai-y's 
statement  of  last  Friday.  It  is  also  in- 
volved in  our  trade  relations  with  other 
nations,  including  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

REMOVAL  or  CONTROLS  A   MISTAKX 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
removal  of  export  controls.  Imposed  only 
after  2'j  years  of  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Is  a  grave  mistake. 
It  may  bcnctlt  a  few  who  will  reap  the 
high  prices  which  foreign  buyers  are 
eager  to  pay.  But  It  will  make  a  sham- 
bles of  the  orderly  self-restraint  which 
has  been  successfully  practiced  by  the 
walnut  veneer  indu.sti-y  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  and  It  will.  In  time,  reduce  the 
available  supply  of  this  beautiful  wood 
to  a  volume  far  below  that  otherwise 
available  to  the  furniture  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  order  issued  by  Sec- 
retary Hodges  on  February  14.  1964, 
which  has  now  been  discontinued  by  Sec- 
retary Connor,  was  in  harmony  with  the 
congressional  declaration  of  policy  as  set 
forth  in  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
That  declaration,  a  part  of  the  code, 
reads  as  follows: 

Tlic  Congress  dtvlnrcs  thnt  It  l.s  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  use  export  controls 
to  the  extent  neoe.«!.>^;iry  (a)  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  Infla- 
tionary Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand; 
(bl  to  further  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  aid  In  fulfilling  its 
Intern.Ulonal  responsibilities;  and  (c)  to  ex- 
ercise the  necessary  vigilance  Aver  exports 
from  the  .standpoint  of  their  slgnlftcance  to 
the  national  security. 

On  November  29.  1961.  all  the  major 
manufacturers  of  walnut  veneer  in  the 
United  States  acting  through  their  asso- 
ciation sou."ht  the  application  of  this 
provision.  Their  purpose  was  to  stem 
the  excessive  drain  on  the  ever-diminish- 
ing supply  of  walnut  logs,  clearly  within 
the  objective  of  the  first  listed  aim  in  the 
declaration  of  policy  I  have  cited.  This 
would  also,  to  use  the  language  there, 
"reduce  the  inflationary  impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand." 

Over  a  two-and-a-half-year  period 
before  the  order  was  finally  issued,  the 
veneer  manufacturers  were  able  to  show 
that  the  requirements  for  relief  under 


tinuation  of  the  heavy  demand,  espe- 
cially for  export,  could  result  if  un- 
checked In  exhausting  the  supply  In 
about  7  years. 

INVrriNO  A  RAPE  or  RESOURCES 

Mr.  President.  I  fall  to  see  any  logic 
in  the  process  of  Justifying  removal  of 
the  export  controls.  In  effect  Inviting  the 
rape  of  a  natural  resource,  by  blaming 
failure  to  achieve  100  percent  of  the 
conservation  goal  set  forth  originally. 
Yet  that  is  preci.sely  what  the  Secre- 
tary's statement  does. 

"In  conservation  terms,"  says  the  de- 
cision of  last  Friday,  "the  results  of  the 
first  year  of  controls  are  quite  disap- 
pointing." How.  I  ask.  can  the  total 
removal  of  controls  improve  tlie  situa- 
tion? There  was  progress,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  controls  would  result  In 
far  more  progress.  Let  me  cite  some 
figures  to  prove  it. 

Before  the  Imposition  of  controls,  the 
Department  of  Conunerce  estimated  ex- 
port averaging  In  1961  and  1962  at  8.5 
million  board  feet,  with  domestic  use 
about  double  that,  averaging  17.5  mil- 
lion. In  1963.  still  without  controls,  the 
actual  use  rose  to  14.3  million  feet  In 
export,  and  23.5  million  feet  domestic. 

'The  results  of  the  first  year  of  con- 
trols," says  Secretary  Connor,  "are  quite 
disappointing."  In  refutation  of  that 
statement,  which  I  consider  quite  mis- 
leading, the  fact  is  that  with  controls  the 
actual  export  use  dropped  to  the  7.3  mil- 
lion feet  stipulated  In  the  order,  and 
even  more  significant,  the  domestic  use 
dropped  by  4  million  board  feet  to  19.5 
million.  By  projection  from  the  earlier 
rate-of-growth  figures,  without  controls 
the  respective  figures  would  have  been 
18  and  26  million. 

The  cut  In  the  domestic  use  was  a  di- 
rect outgrowth  of  the  export  control 
order.  The  reason  I  say  this  Is  that  the 
domestic  Industry,  through  its  associa- 
tion, undertook  a  voluntary  program  to 
reduce  its  own  usage  as  a  sort  of  quid  pro 
quo  for  the  Imposition  of  export  controls. 
In  effect,  they  said,  "Give  us  a  cut  In 
exports,  and  ^e  will  undertake  to  reduce 
our  own  use  by  5  million  feet." 

PENALIZED   FOR    AN    F.RROR    BT    COMMERCE 

This  was  based  on  ^e  Department's 
own  advance  calculations  that  1963  usage 
would  be  20  million  feet,  so  they  under- 
took to  cut  to  15  million.  Only  when  the 
1963  actual  figures  became  available  did 
it  become  apparent  that  a  cut  to  the  goal 
of  15  million  would  Involve  reducing  do- 
mestic use  not  by  5  million  but  by  8.5 
million  feet. 


Had  the  Department  of  Commerce 
then  done  as  It  ought,  had  It  taken  action 
for  which  there  Is  ample  precedent.  It 
would  then  have  revised  its  estimates 
and  goals  in  the  light  of  reality,  setting 
the  ttirget  at  a  realistic  figure  which  the 
Industry  could  reach.  Instead,  the  Sec- 
retary uses  the  existing  situation  as  a 
decisive  point  of  critlci.sm.  Noting  that 
the  domestic  consumption  of  logs  In  the 
first  control  year  exceeded  the  target  by 
4.5  million  feet  and  saying  nothing  of  the 
basis  on  which  that  goal  was  set,  the 
Secretary's  decision  states,  "On  this 
ground  alone  there  Is  sufficient  basis  for 
not  continuing  the  controls,  since  the 
condition  for  their  continuance  was  not 
fulfilled." 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  it  remains  a  fact 
that  the  domestic  Industry  was  able.  In 
.spite  of  handicaps  which  could  be  con- 
sidered extenuating  circumstances,  to 
reduce  usage  by  4  million  feet,  reaching 
80  percent  of  t  he  expected  5  million  feet 
of  planned  cutback.  Had  the  5  million 
reduction  been  based  on  the  actual  1963 
23.5  mUllon.  with  a  target  of  18.5  million. 
It  would  have  been  exceeded  by  only  the 
margin  of  1  million  board  feet. 

Why  was  not  the  record  better?   What 
were  the  "extenuating  circumstances"? 
Mr.  President,  the  industry  In  a  wholly 
voluntary    self-di.sclpUned    effort   made 
a  noble  effort.    Basic  to  this  effort  was 
Its  undertaking  to  reduce  the  thickness 
of  the  veneer  from  a  previous  standard 
of  one  twenty-eighth  inch  thickness  to 
one  thirty-sixth  inch.     First  there  was 
the  need  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Its 
own  customers,  tiie  furniture  and  ply- 
wood   manufacturers,    in    cutting   that 
thickness.  In   making  a  change  which 
went  against  tradition  and  which  could 
be  viewed  as  a  request  to  reduce  quality 
by     reducing     thickness.       This     was 
achieved,  but  it  took  time.    As  the  Secre- 
tary's decision  Itself  notes,  "after  some 
weeks  the  veneer  cutters  did  begin  to 
slice  a  thinner  veneer."    It  took  those  few 
weeks,  and  so  in  actual  result  the  period 
of  thinner  cutting  covered  much  closer 
to  9  months  than  the  year  of  the  control 
period.    That  change  has  now  been  ac- 
complished, and  by  the  admission  of  the 
Secretary's    statement,    "field    surveys 
have  shown"  the  thickness  presently  "to 
average  about  one  thirty-fourth  inch." 
Further,  as  the  statement  notes,  "fur- 
niture   manufacturers    protested    they 
could  not  use  this  thinner  veneer,  and 
for  a  long  time  failed  to  do  so."    Here 
is  another  reason  for  believing  that  if 
there  has  been  failure  in  the  program— 
and  I  believe  that  on  the  contrary  it  has 
shown  success  and  an  even  greater  po- 
tential for  the  future— it  Is  a  failure 
caused  in  part  by  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding its  initiation. 

UNIVERSAL    SUPPORT   BY    THE    INDUSTRT 

The  furniture  manufacturers,  Mr. 
President,  are  now  cooperating  with  the 
veneer  people  In  using  the  thinner  veneer. 
Among  the  scores  of  telegrams  which  I 
have  received  in  the  past  few  days  are 
dozens  from  furniture  manufacturers,  all 
pleading  for  cancellation  of  this  rescind- 
ing order  at  least  long  enough  for  full 
hearings  to  be  held.  One  of  these  Is  from 
the  National  Piano  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, urgently  requesting  that  I  asK 
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the  Department  of  Commerce  to  call  a 
hearing  for  reconsideration.  Another  Is 
from  the  National  As.soclat|lon  of  Elec- 
tronic Organ  Manufacturers,  about  half 
of  whose  output  Is  In  orgaas  using  wal- 
nut A  telegram  from  the  Wood  Office 
Furniture  Institute  says,  "Lifting  walnut 
veneer  embargo  seriously  damages  entire 
wood  office  industry." 

The  famous  furniture  manufacturer, 
the  Krochler  Manufacturtng  Co.,  of 
Louisville.  Ky.,  says,  "We  suggest  that 
the  decision  is  based  on  erroneous  con- 
clusions concerning  effect  t(t>  date  on  do- 
mestic walnut  control  program.  The 
program  has  not  had  time  ito  reflect  the 
actual  .savings  in  walnut  consumption." 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  tflegram  after 
telegram,  from  companies;  in  Chicago, 
Grand  Rapids,  Los  Angcle.l,  Sheboygan, 
South  Carolina,  Pcnn.sylvanlin,  Kentucky, 
Wisconsin.  Michigan,  New  tSfork,  Massa- 
chusetts, Washington,  Oregtm,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi.  North  Carolina.  Iowa,  Flor- 
ida. New  Hamp.shlre.  Illinois,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  West  Viritlnia,  and  my 
own  State  of  Indiana.  I  have  in  my 
hand  some  100  or  more  supb  telegrams, 
and  I  might  add  that  I  have  not  received 
a  single  one  supporting  the  action  of  the 
Commerce  Department  in  this  regard. 

Let  me  quote  once  more  trom  the  Sec- 
retary's statement.  One  would  think 
that  his  purpose  should  be  to  preserve  to 
the  cabinet,  furniture,  and  piano  and  or- 
gan industry,  from  which  these  protests 
come,  the  opportunity  to  u$e  this  beauti- 
ful native  wood  for  as  far  into  the  future 
as  conservation  and  controls  can  assist. 
Instead,  wc  find  these  remarks:  "I  do  not 
anticipate  that  the  veneea'  cutters  and 
users,  and  their  employcef;,  will  experi- 
ence great  difficulty  in  shifting  to  the  use 
of  other  woods,  should  thait  become  nec- 
essary or  desirable." 

CAN  STTnsTITUTFS  REPI.ACF  WaLNUT? 

Is  a  shift  to  something!  else,  perhaps 
plastics  or  Imports  of  other  varieties  from 
the  Philippines,  desirable?  Here  is  what 
Home  Furnl.shlngs  Dally  snld  in  its  issue 
of  Monday  in  discussing  the  matter: 

Walnut  18  a  top  wood  In  the  furniture  in- 
dustry, especially  In  moderiil  and  contem- 
—  porary  styles,  and  no  one  wants  to  give  up  a 
good  thing.  Go  to  a  market  and  check  the 
case  goods  houses,  especially  lUie  promotional 
and  medium  price  makers,  aihd  practically  all 
you  see  Is  walnut.     It's  thalt  overwhelming. 

Concerning  the  statement  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  I  have  cited.  It  further  says: 

Does  he  mean  that  if  tho  Americans  arc 
outprlced  by  Europeans  on  American  wal- 
nut logs,  they  can  always  \.urn  their  backs 
on  their  exceedingly  popular]  native  wood  and 
turn  to  something  else?  Qt  does  he  mean 
that  Immediately  they  shotiJd  drop  walnut 
In  favor  of  something  else?    | 

If  It's  the  first  solution  |  that  he  has  In 
mind,  we  find  It  difficult  td  accept  this  as  a 
way  of  solving  a  problem.  If  It's  the  second 
solution  he's  thinking  of.  then  he  doesn't 
know  the  furniture  Industry. 

I  noted  that  the  Secretary  says, 
"should  that  become  necessary."  The 
whole  point  of  the  industry  request, 
which  careful  study  witbln  the  Depart- 
ment found  valid,  was  to'  make  sure  that 
It  would  not  become  necessary.  Secre- 
tary Hodges  issued  the  oa'der,  after  hav- 
ing had  a  considerable  ijieriod  of  oppor- 


tunity to  become  familiarized  with  the 
Ijroblem.  Now  we  have  a  new  Secretary, 
who  has  not  had  that  same  opportunity. 
IiLstead,  of  necessity  he  has  had  to  rely 
on  the  advice  and  information  given  him 
by  his  assistants.  It  seems  to  me  not  un- 
related to  the  decision  that  his  chief  ad- 
viser on  this  matter  is  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Domestic  and  International 
Business,  whose  private  business  experi- 
ence includes  12  years  as  an  executive 
officer  and  director  of  an  international 
trading  and  financing  organization. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  desirable  and  help- 
ful background,  but  there  is  some  differ- 
ence possible  In  looking  at  the  same  set 
of  facts  as  one  who  is  concerned  as  an 
exporter  and  one  who  is  concerned  first 
with  a  domestic  Industry. 


BALANCE   or   PAYMENTS    NOT   IMPROVED 

It  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  that  Sec- 
retary Connor  should  have  opportunity 
for  understanding  fully  all  aspects  of  the 
situation.  One  more  of  those  aspects  is 
noted  in  the  report,  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  "Controls,"  says  the 
statement,  "on  the  export  of  walnut  logs 
are  clearly  detrimental  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  position,  in  that  they  reduce 
to  .some  extent  the  dollar  value  of  exports 
from  the  United  States." 

But  In  saying  this,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  refiected  only  a  narrow  viewpoint  on 
the  export  of  walnut  logs  from  which 
Europeans  can  produce  veneer  for  their 
own    furniture    manufacture.    This    is 
fine,  and  we  need,  as  we  are  doing,  to 
encourage  the  freest  possible  world  trade. 
But  the  total  value  of  all  our  walnut,  if 
it  were  all  exported,  would  be  only  a  drop 
in   the   bucket   when   its   potential   for 
changing  the  balance  of  trade  is  con- 
sidered, since  the  entire  value  of  walnut 
veneer  sold  in  1964,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  was  only  $36  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  about  our 
furniture  industry?    The  veneer  applied 
to  furniture  amounts  to  only  about  2  to 
3  percent  of  its  wholesale  value  in  the 
finished  form.    This  means  that  the  fur- 
niture of  which  it  is  a  part  is  worth  a 
billion  dollars.    We  have  only  to  lose  to 
others  a  portion  of  the  fin^^ed  furni- 
ture export  market  using  veneer  of  this 
kind  and  we  have  lost  &s  much  in  the 
balance-of-payments  race  as  removing 
the  controls  can  provide.    In  1964,  with 
controls,  I  estimate  the  quarter  of  wal- 
nut log  production  which  went  abroad 
as  less  than  $10  million.    Removing  con- 
trols and  doubling   the  export  of  raw 
walnut  might  add  another  $10  million 
of  foreign  purchases.   This  is  not  enough 
of  an  argument  to  outweigh  our  conser- 
vation los.ses  and  the  damage  to  the  fur- 
niture industry. 

COMMERCE    COMMITTEE    SHOULD    HOLD     HEARING 

There  Is  more  that  might  be  said,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  desist.  The  facts,  be- 
yond those  I  have  sketched  here,  can 
best  be  brought  out  in  hearings.  Such 
hearings  should  be  held.  Until  they  can 
be  the  program  of  controls  should  be 
restored  at  least  temporarily,  in  order 
that  the  momentum  built  up  so  care- 
fully over  the  past  year  may  not  be  dissi- 
pated in  a  free-for-all  competition  for 
the  high  export  dollar  to  our  own  detri- 
ment. 


Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  hold  in  abeyance, 
to  revert  to  the  status  which  existed  be- 
fore last  Friday,  the  withdrawal  of  ex- 
port controls,  until  a  hearing  can  be  held 
at  which  the  industry  views  can  be  pre- 
sented. Such  a  hearing  'or  informa- 
tional purposes,  in  view  of  the  total  situ- 
ation, should  be  held  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  where  we  can  get  a  look  at 
tne  problem  firsthand.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  supervise  the  maimer  m 
which  the  Export  Control  Act  operates, 
and  the  effect  of  such  a  change  as  this 
upon  the  industry  affected.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  give  the  greatest  possible  opportu- 
nity for  reconsideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  material  inserted  m  yes- 
terday's Congressional  Record  by  tne 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
whose  State  is  one  of  those  closely  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  This  is  to  be 
found  on  pages  2815  and  2816,  and  clearly 
sets  forth  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  by  J.  Edward 
Day  former  Postmaster  General  and  now 
attorney  for  the  American  Walnut  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  the  industry 
position.  . 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  request 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record  portions 
of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Secre- 
tary Connor  on  January  19;  his  reply  of 
January  29;  the  full  text  of  the  Secre- 
tary's decision;  and  finally,  in  order  that 
Senators  from  the  various  States  may 
see  the  source  by  company  and  location, 
the  text  of  the  telegrams  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  .  ,„  ,_-- 

January  19. 1965. 

The  Honorable  John  T.  Connor. 
secretary  of  Commhce.  Department  of  Com- 
merce,  Washington,  DC. 
DEAR  MR.  secretary:  Indiana  with  15  of 
23  major  mUls  and  perhaps  70  Pf  f  ^^  of 
black  walnut  veneer  production,  is  a  State 
with  a  major  interest  in  this  ma"er.  Over 
Se  last  2  or  3  years  I  have  been  directly  in- 
volved in  encouraging  the  Department  of 
commerce  to  make  Investigation  and  issue 
findings  and  regulations  based  on  the  results^ 
This  was  done,  and  the  resulting  regulations 
were  conUlned  in  Export  Bulletin  888.  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1964.  followed  by  Bulletin  896  las  • 

"it  is  my  understanding  that  consideration 
Is  being  given  to  a  long-term  extension  of  this 
measure  to  preserve  our  dwindling  supP  les 
of  black  walnut,  and  that  review  and  decision 
is  necessary  by  February  14,  1965.  A  change 
m  policy  would  go  counter  to  the  considered 
conclusion  and  action  arrived  at  within  the 
Department  and  supported  by  Secretary 
Hodges.  I  trust  you  will  find  that  the  facts 
warrant  continuation  rather  than  change, 
should  the  subject  be  brought  to  your  per- 
sonal attention. 

For  your  further  information  I  enclose 
background  information  complied  by  the 
American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, whose  30  company  members  are  united 
in  a'  voluntary  effort  to  cooperate  in  needed 
conservation  measures. 

Sincerely. 

Vance  Hartke. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  19,  1965.  and  for  your 
good  wishes  as  I  take  up  my  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

I  am  glad  to  know  of  your  Interest  In  the 
walnut  conservation  program.  As  the  wal- 
nut log  export  controls  expire  next  month, 
we  are  reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  the  en- 
tire program.  I  assure  you  that  all  factors, 
Including  those  cited  in  your  letter,  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  Department's  decision 
with  respect  to  continuation  or  termination 
of  controls  are  being  considered  in  the  cur- 
rent review. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Decision  op  the  Secretary  ok  Commerce 
Regarding  Walnut  Log  Export  Controls 
A  quota  limitation  on  exports  of  walnut 
logs  was  established  February  14,  1964,  to 
last  for  1  year,  under  authority  In  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  "to  use  export  controls  to 
the  extent  necessary  •  •  •  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  infla- 
tionary Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  de- 
mand." 

The  export  controls  were  imposed  as  part 
of  an  overall  program,  otherwise  voluntary, 
to  bring  annual  consumption  of  veneer- 
quality  walnut  logs  more  in  balance  with 
new  log  growth  in  America.  Consumption 
had  risen  well  above  new  growth  in  recent 
years. 

Under  the  reduced-consumption  program, 
an  export  quota  was  fixed  at  7.3  million 
board  feet  for  the  first  year.  At  the  same 
time  a  domestic  consumption  "target"  of 
15  million  board  feet  was  set. 

Reduced  domestic  consumption  of  logs, 
though  not  mandatory,  was  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  tne  total  program  because  it  was 
needed  to  help  achieve  the  goal  of  balancing 
consumption  and  growth  and  also  to  help 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  GATT.  It 
w.^s  provided  for  only  after  full  consultation 
with  all  segments  of  the  veneer-producing 
and  veneer-using  industries,  and  on  the 
strength  of  an  understanding  that  they 
would  move  promptly  to  the  cutting  and  use 
of  thinner  veneers,  so  as  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  logs  needed  to  meet  their  veneer  re- 
quirements. The  U.S.  standard  veneer  thick- 
ness was  then  one  twenty-eighth  inch.  It 
was  known  that  Europeans  were  using 
veneers  of  one-fortieth  inch,  one  forty- 
fifth  inch  and  even  thinner.  The  U.S.  in- 
dustries committed  themselves  to  adopt  one 
thirtv-sixth  inch  as  the  new  commercial 
standard.  This  was  expected  to  make  It 
possible  to  hold  domestic  log  consumption 
down  to  the  15  million  board-feet  target. 
and  continuation  of  the  export  controls  after 
February  13,  1965.  was  expressly  made  con- 
tingent on  domestic  consumption  being  re- 
duced to  approximately  15  million  board 
feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  industries'  commit- 
ment to  adopt  one  thirty-sixth  inch  as  the 
commercial  standard  for  veneer  thickness, 
this  was  never  done.  After  some  weeks,  the 
veneer  cutters  did  begin  to  slice  a  thinner 
veneer,  which  they  reported  as  one  thirty- 
sixth  inch  but  which  field  surveys  have 
shown  to  average  abotit  one  thirty-fourth 
Inch.  Furniture  manufacturers  protested 
they  could  not  u.se  this  thinner  veneer,  and 
for  a  long  time  failed  to  do  so.  We  now  find 
that  domestic  consumption  of  log^  for  the 
control  year  has  exceeded  the  151  million 
board-foot  target  by  over  4.5  mllllom  board 
feet.    On  this  ground  alone  there  is  sufficient 


basis  for  not  continuing  the  controls,  since 
the  condition  for  their  continuance  was  not 
fulfilled. 

Furthermore.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
prices  our  domestic  users  pay  for  walnut  logs 
have  continued  to  advance  during  the  past 
year,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  ex- 
port market  opportunities  by  reason  of  the 
controls.  Thus,  control  of  walnut  log  ex- 
ports has  not  operated  as  an  effective  domes- 
tic price  control  measure,  even  if  such  a  pur- 
pose were  a  Justifiable  objective. 

In  conservation  terms,  the  results  of  the 
first  year  of  controls  are  quite  disappointing. 
Domestic  log  consumption  has  exceeded  the 
15  million  board  feet  target  by  at  least  4.5 
million  board  feet.  The  excess  of  consump- 
tion over  growth.  Instead  of  being  6  million 
board  feet  as  originally  allowed  for  the  first 
year  of  controls,  is  more  than  10  million  board 
feet,  or  approximately  two-thirds  more  than 
the  total  amount  of  new  growth. 

The  situation  does  not  seem  to  involve  the 
possible  extinction  of  the  walnut  resource. 
On  the  contrary,  walnut  trees  are  constantly 
being  planted  and  constantly  maturing. 
Demand  is  for  the  moment  exceeding  new 
growth,  but  market  factors  will  undoubtedly 
bring  about  a  balance,  ultimately,  between 
consumption  and  growth.  Among  the  im- 
portant factors  which  could  help  to  reduce 
domestic  log  consumption,  for  example,  are 
not  only  price  shifts,  but  shifts  in  consumer 
preferences  (of  which  there  is  already  some 
evidence)  and  increasing  use  of  substitute 
materials. 

There  might  be  strong  reason  to  prefer 
Government  controls  to  the  free  play  of  mar- 
ket forces  if  undue  hardship  would  other- 
wise result  for  a  significant  segment  of  our 
economy.  But  in  the  walnut  log  situation  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  veneer  cutters  and 
users,  and  their  employees,  will  experience 
great  difficulty  in  shifting  to  the  use  of  other 
woods,  should  that  become  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them 
are  already  using  other  woods,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  a  further  shift  has  already 
begun  in  some  degree. 

Even  if  technical  difficulties  were  to  de- 
velop in  making  the  transition  to  use  of 
other  woods,  it  would  seem  preferable  to  try 
to  ease  these  transition  difficulties  rather 
than  continue  export  controls.  For.  while 
the  controls  may  benefit  log  cutters  and  users, 
they  also  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  log 
growers  and  log  exporters  by  restricting  their 
marketing  opportunities.  Reduced  export 
markets  have  had  much  of  their  adverse  im- 
pact in  the  Appalachian  region.  This  region, 
for  reasons  well  know,  is  particularly  In  need 
of  expanded,  not  restricted,  market  oppor- 
tunities for  its  products. 

Moreover,  controls  on  the  export  of  wal- 
nut logs  are  clearly  detrimental  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  position,  In  that  they 
reduce  to  some  extent  the  dollar  value  of  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States.  While  the 
amount  involved  may  seem  to  be  compara- 
tively small  in  the  context  of  the  entire  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit,  it  should  not  be 
Ignored  because  of  the  cumulative  effect  of 
all  gains,  small  as  well  as  large.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  recent  message  to  Congress 
emphasized  the  national  concern  with  regard 
to  the  balance-of-payments  deficit.  He  has 
called  upon  all  of  private  industry,  large  and 
small,  to  Join  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  make 
management  decisions  which  will  increase 
exports  and  aid  in  reducing  our  unfavorable 
balance    of    payments. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  have  decided  not  to 
extend  controls  on  export  of  walnut  logs  be- 
yond the  period  of  1  year  which  was 
originally  announced.  Therefore,  controls  on 
export  of  walnut  logs  will  not  be  in  effect  on 
and  after  February  14,  1965. 

John  T.  Conner, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Lexington,  Tenn., 
February  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  plywood  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned  with  preseivation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs,  I 
urgently  request  you  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to  permit  re- 
consideration of  its  action  last  Friday  in 
allowing  control  on  walnut  to  expire  com- 
pletely. Also  urge  that  pending  such  hear- 
ing and  consideration  the  Department  should 
temporarily  continue  control  and  preserve 
the  status  quo,  so  that  substantial  progress 
already  made  under  the  control  program  will 
not  be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut  supply  would  ad- 
versely affect  our  efforts  to  export  our  prod- 
ucts. 

Panoply  Corp., 
F.  J.  Hertel. 

Elkins.  W.  Va., 
February  15, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Vance  Hartke, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  pljrwood  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  our  dwln- 
dllng  American  supply  of  precious  walnut 
logs  I  urgently  request  you  to  ask  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to 
permit  reconsideration  of  its  action  last  Fri- 
day in  allowing  export  control  of  walnut  to 
expire  completely. 

I  also  urge  that  pending  such  hearing  and 
consideration  the  Department  should  tempo- 
rarily continue  control  and  preserve  the 
status  quo  so  that  substantial  progress  al- 
ready made  under  the  control  program  will 
not  be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut  supplies  would 
adversely  affect  our  efforts  to  export  our 
product. 

Allegheny  Lumber  Co., 
Robert  I.  Solow. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
February  15, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  I've  sent  this  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  Conner  requesting  he  de- 
lay abandoning  export  restrictions  on  walnut 
logs:  "Please  consider  withholding  your  Feb- 
ruary 12  decision  to  terminate  export  quotas 
on  walnut  logs  until  the  various  people  af- 
fected by  your  decision  have  an  opportunity 
to  state  their  case.  I  believe  Don  Gott  has 
requested  a  hearing  with  you.  He  would  be 
represented  at  this  hearing  by  the  Hardwood 
Plywood  Manufacturers  Association,  but  I 
am  sure  the  Fine  Hardwoods  Association  and 
the  Walnut  Manufacturers  Association  would 
want  to  attend,  also."  Can  we  count  on  your 
continued  help  to  pave  the  way  for  "stay 
of  execution"  on  this  important  problem? 
U.S.  Plywood  Corp., 
A.  W.  Teichmeier. 
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High  Point,  N.C. 
February  15, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  face  veneer  manufacturer  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  our  dwindling  sup- 
ply of  walnut  logs  we  urge  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  call  a  hearing  to  present 
a  reconsideration  on  Its  action  of  last  Friday 
allowing  export  controls  on  walnut  logs  to 
expire  completely.  Also  urge  that  pending 
such  a  hearing  and  reconsideration  that  the 
Department  temporarily  continue  controls 
and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  the  sub- 
stantial progress  already  made  under  control 
program  will  not  be  lost. 

Snider  Face  Veneeb. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  directly  con 
cerned  with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs,  I 
virge  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  call 
a  hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of  their 
action  last  Friday  in  allowing  export  con- 
trols on  walnut  to  expire  completely.  Also 
urge  that  pending  such  a  hearing  and  re- 
consideration the  Department  should  tem- 
porarily continue  controls  and  preserve  the 
status  quo  so  that  the  substantial  progress 
already  made   under  the  controls  program 

will  not  be  lost. 

Stow  &  Davis, 

Rj  H.  Bennett,  Jr. 


pTQUA,  Ohio, 
February  15.  1965 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  veneer  manufacturer  directly  con 
cerned  with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs,  I 
urgently  request  you  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to  permit  re- 
consideration of  its  action  last  Friday  in 
allowing  export  controls  on  walnut  to  expire 
completely.  Also  urge  that  pending  such 
hearing  and  consideration  the  Department 
should  temporarily  continue  controls  and 
preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  substantial 
progress  already  made  under  the  control  pro- 
gram will  not  be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut  sup- 
plies would  adversely  affect  our  efforts  to 
export  our  products. 

HARtaELL    Industries, 
Robert    N.    Hartzell. 

Sumter.  S.C, 
February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  our  dwindling  sup- 
ply of  walnut  logs  we  urge  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to  present  a 
reconsideration  on  Its  action  of  last  Friday 
allowing  export  control  on  walnut  logs  to 
expire  complete,  also  urge  that  p>ending 
such  a  hearing  and  reconsideration  that  the 
Department  temporarily  continue  control 
and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  the  sub- 
stantial progress  made  under  the  control 
program  will  not  be  lost. 

William^  Furniture  Corp. 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky., 
February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  have  been  advlse4 '  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  termiriated  the  export  con- 
trol program  on  walnut  logs. 

We  suggest  that  the  decision  is  based  on 
erroneous  conclusions  concerning  effect  to 
date  on  domestic  walnut  control  program. 
The  program  has  not  had  time  to  reflect  the 
actual  savings  in  walnut  consumption. 

We  vigorously  object  to  the  decision 
terminating  the  export  control  program. 
Please  express  our  views  as  this  decision  will 
seriously  handicap  ourselves  and  the  wood 
working  Industry. 

Kroehler  Manuipacturing  Co., 
Paul  E.  Rumbauch, 

Vice  President. 


wired  both  Senators  Robertson  and  Byrd 
urging  that  they  lend  their  support.  Pres- 
ervation of  our  dwindling  supply  of  walnut 
logs  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  furniture  manu- 
facturers. 

Basic  Wrrz  Furniture  Industries, 

Jack  Holt. 

High  Point,  N.C, 
February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  a  veneer  broker  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  our  dwindling  supply  of  wal- 
nut logs  we  urge  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  call  a  hearing  to  present  a  recon- 
sideration of  its  action  of  last  Friday  allow- 
ing export  controls  on  walnut  logs  to  expire 
completely.  Also  urge  attending  such  a 
hearing  and  reconsideration  that  the  De- 
partment temporarily  continue  controls  and 
preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  the  substan- 
tial progress  already  made  under  control  pro- 
gram will  not  be  lost. 

RuTER    &    Walters.    Inc., 
Irby  B.  Ruter. 

President. 
J.  B.  Walters, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Algoma,  Wis., 
February  15. 1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

As  a  major  plywood  manufacturer  directly 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  our 
dwindling  American  supply  of  walnut  logs, 
we  urge  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
call  a  hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of 
their  action  last  Friday  in  allowing  export 
controls  on  walnut  to  expire  completely. 
Also  urge  that  pending  such  hearing  and 
reconsideration,  the  Department  should  tem- 
porarily continue  controls  and  preserve  the 
status  quo  so  that  substantial  progress  al- 
ready made  under  the  control  program  wUl 
not  be  lost. 

U.S.  Plywood, 
R.  P.  Fulwiler, 

President. 


Fort  Smith,  Ark., 

February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs.  I 
urgently  request  you  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to  permit  with 
consideration  of  this  action  last  Friday  In 
allowing  export  control  on  walnut  to  expire 
completely.  Also  urge  that  pending  such 
hearing  and  consideration  the  Department 
should  temporarily  continue  control  and  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  so  that  substantial 
progress  already  made  under  the  control  pro- 
gram will  not  be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut  sup- 
plies   would    adversely   effect   our   effort   to 

export  our  products.  

Ward   Furniture   Manufacturing 

Co., 
James  A.  Ward  in. 


and  preserve  this  stattis  quo  so  that  substan- 
tial progress  already  made  under  the  control 
program  will  not  be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut 
supply  would  adversely  affect  our  efforts  to 
export  our  products. 

Ark  Face  Veneer  Co., 
Paul  Mooney,  President. 

Two  RivEES,  Wis., 

February  15,  1965. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

As  a  plywood  manxif acturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs.  1 
urge  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  call 
a  hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of  their 
action  last  Friday  in  allowing  export  con- 
trols  on  walnut  to  expire  completely.     Also 
uree  that  pending  such  hearings  and  recon- 
sideration, the  Department  should  tempor- 
arily   continue    controls    and    preserve    the 
status  quo  so  that  substantial  program  al- 
ready made  under  the  control  program  wlU 
not  be  lost.     Loss  of  walnut  suppliers  would 
adversely  affect  our  effort  to  export  our  prod- 
ucts and  further  reflect  adversely  the  VS. 
balance  of  payment.    Walnut  is  the  most  Im- 
portant material  our  company  uses.     It  ac- 
counts for  over  50  percent  of  our  total  sales. 
Offhand,  we  do  not  know  what  would  hap- 
pen to  us  without  walnut.    The  most  likely 
would  be  the  use  of  some  imported  wood  as 
substitute  for  walnut.    This  would  take  dol- 
lars from  our  country  and  at  best  our  com- 
pany would  be  seriously  affected. 

Eggers  Plywood  Co.. 

George  S.  Lester. 

President. 

Ckuna,  Ohio, 
February  15,  1965. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs,  I 
urge  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  call 
a  hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of  their 
action  last  Friday  in  allowing  export  con- 
trols on  walnut  to  expire  completely.  Also, 
urge  that  pending  such  bearing  and  recon- 
sideration the  Department  should  tempo- 
rarily continue  control  and  preserve  the  sta- 
tus quo  so  that  the  substantial  progress  al- 
ready made  under  the  control  program  wlU 

not  be  lost.  «„„„ 

Mersman  Bros.. 

Roger  H.  Clapp. 


Staunton,  Va., 
February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke,  i 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C:  ' 

I  strongly  support  ypiur  efforts  to  restore 
the   export   control    on  walnut  logs.     Have 


Benton.  Ark.. 
February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

As  a  veneer  face  manufacturer  directly 
concerned  with  preservation  of  our  dwin- 
dling American  supply  of  precious  walnut 
logs  I  urgently  request  you  to  instruct  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to 
permit  reconsideration  of  its  action  last  Fri- 
day in  allowing  export  control  on  walnut  to 
expire  completely.  Also  urge  that  pending 
such  hearing  and  consideration  the  Depart- 
ment should  temporarily   continue   control 


Manchester.  N.H., 

February  15.  1965. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
WashingtQn.  DC: 

We  are  directly  concerned  and  urgently 
request  you  to  ask  the  hearing  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  permit  reconsid- 
eration of  Its  action  last  Friday  eliminating 
export  control  of  walnut. 

Keller    Products, 
Henry  Mallek. 

Shawano.  Wis., 
February  15,  1965. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke,  » 

Senate  Office  Building,  -l 

Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  substantial  producer  of  walnut  ply- 
wood deeply  concerned  with  the  dwindling 
walnut  log  supply  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  action  last  Friday  removing 
restrictions  on  exporting  walnut  logs.  Please, 
push  the  hearing  on  this  matter  and  for 
maintaining  present  export  controls  In  the 

meantime. 

Weber  Veneer  &  Plywood  Co., 

Robert  J.  Weber. 
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jAMESTOWhf,   N.Y., 

February  15.  1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  a  plywood  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  log^j  I 
urgently  request  you  to  ask  the  Departmait 
of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to  permit  re- 
consideration of  its  action  last  Friday  -in 
allowing  export  control  on  walnut  to  expire 
completely.  Also  urge  that  pending  such 
hearing  and  consideration  the  Department 
should  temporary  continue  control  and  pre- 
serve the  status  quo,  so  that  substantial 
progress  already  made  under  the  control  pro- 
gram will  not  be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut  sup- 
plies would  adversely  affect  our  efforts  to  ex- 
port our  products.  •• 

Jamestown  Veneek  &  Plywood. 


Grand   R.«pids,   Mich., 

February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  * 

As  a  manufacturer  of  furniture  directly 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  dwin- 
dling American  supply  of  precious  walt]^t 
logs,  I  urge  you  to  call  a  hearing  to  permit 
reconsideration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce action  last  Friday,  in  allowing  export 
control  on  walnut  to  expire  completely.  The 
Department  should  temjJorarily  continue 
controls  and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that 
the  substantial  program  already  made  under 
the  control  program  will  not  be  lost. 

Johnson  Furniture  Co., 
James  G.  Oosten. 


Mebane,   N.C, 
February  15.  1965, 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  the  dwindling  sup- 
ply of  walnut  logs,  we  urge  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  call  a  hearing  to  present 
a  reconsideration  on  Its  action  of  last  Friday 
allowing  export  control  on  walnut  logs  to 
expire  completely.  Also  urge  that  pending 
such  a  hearing  and  reconsideration  that  the 
Department  temporarily  continue  control 
and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  substan- 
tial progress  already  made  under  control  pro- 
gram will  not  bo  lost. 

White  Furniture  Co. 

Chicago.  III., 
February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building.  ' 

Washington,  DC. 

As  the  largest  U.S.  manufacturer  of  organs 
and  pianos,  we  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  dwindling  American  sup- 
plies of  walnut  logs.  We  urge  yoii  to  call  a 
hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  action  last  Friday 
In  allowing  export  control  on  walnut  to  ex- 
pire completely.  We  also  urge  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  temporarily  continue 
such  controls  so  that  the  substantial  prog- 
ress already  made  under  the  control  of  this 
program  will  not  be  lost. 

H.-\MMOND   Organ   Co., 
Robert  H.  Nelson. 


Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 

February  15.  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Wa.shington.  DC. 

As  a  supplier  directly  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  dwindling  American  supply 
of  precious  walnut  logs  I  urge  you  to  call 
a  hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  action  last  Fri- 
day in  allowing  export  control  on  walnut  to 
expire  completely.  The  Department  should 
temporarily  continue  controls  and  preserve 


the  status  quo  so  that  substantial  progress 
already  made  under  the  control  program 
will  not  be  lost. 

Travis-Applecate  Co., 
E.  Brooks  Applegate. 


Hiai.eah,  Fla.. 
February  15.  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  directly  concerned  and  urgently  re- 
quest you  to  ask  for  a  hearing  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  permit  reconsideration 
of  Its  action  last  Friday  in  allowing  export 
control  on  walnut  to  expire  completely. 
Panelfold  Doors,  Inc., 
Thomas  M.  Dixon. 


New  York,  N.Y., 
February  16, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  a  veneer  distributor  directly  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  our  dwindling  Amer- 
ican supply  of  precious  walnut  logs  I  urge 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  call  a 
hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of  its  ac- 
tion last  Friday  in  allowing  export  control 
on  walnut  to  expire  completely  and  to  urge 
that  pending  such  hearing  and  reconsidera- 
tion the  Department  should  temporarily 
continue  control  and  preserve  the  status  quo 
so  that  substantial  progress  already  made 
under  the  control  program  will  not  be  lost. 
Albert  Constantine  &  Sons, 
Albert  Constantine,  Jr. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  piano  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs  I 
urge  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  call 
a  hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of  Its 
action  last  Friday  in  allowing  export  control 
on  walnut  to  expire  completely. 

Also  urge  that  pending  such  hearing  and 
reconsideration  the  Department  should  tem- 
porarily continue  control  and  preserve  the 
status  quo  that  substantial  progress  already 
made  under  the  control  program  will  not 
be  lost. 

Winter  &  Co. 


Drexel,  N.C, 
February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  recommend  continuation  of  limitation 
of  exports  of  walnut  logs  also  urge  limita- 
tion of  walnut  veneer  exports. 

Dre.vel  Enterprises,  Inc., 
Sam  W.  Freemand. 

Salem,  Ind.. 
February  15. 1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

As  a  manufacturer  directly  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  our  dwindling  American 
supply  of  precious  walnut  logs  I  urgently 
request  you  ask  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  call  a  hearing  to  permit  reconsideration 
of  Its  action  last  Friday  In  allowing  export 
control  on  walnut  to  expire  completely. 
Also  urge  that  pending  such  hearing  and 
consideration  the  Department  should  tem- 
porarily continue  control  and  preserve  the 
status  quo  so  that  substantial  progress  al- 
ready made  under  the  control  program  will 
not  be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut  supplies  would 
adversely  affect  our  effort  to  export  our 
product.  ^ 

SMrri  Cabinet  Manufacturing 

Co., 
Chet  Smith. 


High  Point,  N.C, 
February  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Action  rescinding  quota  on  export  of  wal- 
nut logs  Is  a  disaster  to  our  precarious  wal- 
nut supply.  As  substantial  consumers  of 
walnut  veneers  we  protest  the  shortsighted 
and  Inflationary  action.  With  the  rain  for- 
est  of  the  world  In  political  and  economic  up- 
heaval it  opens  wide  the  doors  of  destruction 
to  our  rapidly  shrinking  cabinet  woods  and  Is 
a  particularly  bitter  pill  when  so  many  coun- 
tries prohibit  the  exportation  of  a  single  log 
to  our  country.  Please  check  into  the  facta 
and  use  your  best  Judgment. 

Face  Cr.\ft  Veneer  Co., 

E.  A.  RoDiNs. 


Chicago,  III., 
February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  commend  your  efforts  to  protect  Amer- 
ican industry  by  requesting  a  postponement 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  decision  to 
allow  continuation  of  the  export  of  vital 
American  walnut  logs.  We  feel  sure  you 
shall  receive  the  support  of  the  Illinois  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress. 

Churchill  Cabinet  Co., 

W.  A.  GULLICKSEN. 


Chicago,  III.. 
February  15, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  members  of  the  National  Piano  Manu- 
facturers Association  are  concerned  with  the 
removal  of  export  controls  on  walnut  logs 
and  urgently  request  you  n.'^k  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to  per- 
mit reconsideration  of  Its  action  last  Fri- 
day allowing  export  controls  on  walnut  to 
expire  completely.  Also  urge  that  pending 
such  a  hearing  the  Department  continues 
controls  to  preserve  this  status  quo  so  that 
jn-ogress  already  made  under  the  control 
program  will  not  be  lost. 

National  Piano  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

George  M.  Otto.  ♦ 


Lincolnwood,  III., 

February  16,  1965. 
Senator  Hartke. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Reportedly,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Is  considering  allowing  unrestricted  expor- 
tation of  American  walnut  despite  constant 
problems  of  supply  domestically. 

Since  walnut  represents  about  50  percent 
of  all  organs  manufactured  by  our  entire  in- 
dustry, we  are  vigorously  opposed  to  any  ac- 
tion which  win  further  aggravate  an  already 
critical  situation.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
a  public  hearing  will  be  held  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  before  It  takes  any  defi- 
nite action  along  these  lines. 

Any  assistance  which  your  office  may  be 
able  to  offer  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

G.  J.  Slade, 
National    Association    of   Electronic 
Organ  Manufacturers. 

Chicago,  III.. 
February  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washi?igton,  D.C: 

We  are  directly  concerned  with  the  preser- 
vation of  our  dwindling  supply  of  American 
walnut  and  urgently  request  you  ask  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to 
permit  reconsideration  of  Its  action  of  last 
Friday  In  allowing  export  controls  on  walnut 
to  expire  completely.     We  urge  that  pending 
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such  hearings  and  reconsideration  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  temporarily  continue 
controls  and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that 
substantial  progress  already  made  under  the 


control  program  will  not  be 
Howard 


est. 

Gatewood, 


Fi7ie  Hardwocis  Association. 

EvArrETON,  III., 
Fc  iruary  16. 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  of  walnut 
veneers  I  am  quite  concerned  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  dwindling  Eu|)sply  of  American 
walnut,  one  of  our  most  Important  hardwood 
resources.  I  urge  you  to  cill  a  hearing  to 
permit  reconsideration  of  tliB  Department  of 
Commerce  action  latt  Friday  in  allowing 
export  control  on  walnut  to  expire  com- 
pletely. Also  urge  that  pe  iidlng  such  hear- 
ings and  reconsideration  Dei)Hrtment  of  Com- 
merce should  temporarily  ^ontinUe  controls 
and  preserve  the  status  qud  so  that  the  sub- 
stantial progress  already  ^ade  under  the 
control  program  will  not  be  lost. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Samuel  Grobee,    ' 
Acniip  Face  Veneer. 


New  ^ORK.  N.Y., 
February  16.  1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  concerned  wltlj  preserving  our 
dwindling  American  suppljr  of  walnut  logs 
and  urgently  request  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to  permit  recon- 
sideration of  its  action  last  Friday  In  allow- 
ing export  controls  on  vi^alnut  to  expire 
completely.  Also  we  urge  tliat  pending  such 
hearing  and  reconslderatioa  the  Department 
should  temporarily  continue  controls  and 
preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  substantial 
progress  already  made  unden:  the  control  pro- 
gram will  not  be  lost. 

Knoll  Associates  Inc. 


Dt  Kale,  III., 
Fflftruary  15, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C:  ' 

As  America's  leading  plsino  manufacturer 
directly  concerned  with  preservation  of  our 
dwindling  American  supply  precious  walnut 
logs,  I  urge  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce call  a  hearing  to  permit  reconsidera- 
tion of  their  action  last  Friday  In  allowing 
export  controls  on  walnut  to  expire  com- 
pletely. Also  urge  that  pending  such  hear- 
ings and  reconsideration,  the  Department 
should  temporarily  continue  controls  and 
preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  the  substan- 
tial progress  already  mad^  under  the  con- 
trols program  will  not  be  lost. 

Reio  W.  Keene, 
The  Wurlitzer  Co. 


Darlington,  S.C, 

February  15, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  plywood  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
supply  of  walnut  logs,  I  urge  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  call  a  hearing  to  pre- 
sent reconsideration  of  Its  action  of  last 
Friday  In  allowing  export  controls  on  walnut 
logs  to  expire  completely. 

Darlington    Veneee    Co.,    Inc., 
Jack  S.  Ramsey. 


Montgomery,  Pa., 

February  15, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  face  veneer  manufacturers  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs,  I 
urge  that  the  Commerce  Department  call  a 
hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of  Its  ac- 
tion last  Friday  In  allowing  export  controls 
on  walnut  to  expire  completely;  also  urge 
that  pending  such  hearing  and  reconsidera- 
tions the  Department  should  temporarily 
continue  controls  and  preserve  the  status  quo 
80  that  substantial  progress  already  made 
under  the  control  program  will  not  be  lost. 

J.  A.  Habig, 
H*t>ig  Veneer  Co. 


and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  the  sub- 
stantial progress  already  made  under  the 
control  program  will  not  be  lost. 

Saginaw  Furniture  Shop,  Inc., 

A.  J.  Gaines. 


Sheboygan,  Wis., 
February  15, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  the  manufacturer  of  furniture  and  gun 
parts,  we  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  dwindling  American  supplies 
of  walnut  logs.  We  urge  you  to  call  a  hearing 
to  permit  reconsideration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  action  last  Friday  In  allowing 
export  control  on  walnut  to  expire  complete- 
ly. We  also  urge  that  pending  such  hearings 
and  reconsideration,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  should  temporarily  continue  con- 
trol and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  the 
substantial  progress  already  made  under  the 
control  program  will  not  be  lost. 

Richardson     Bros.    Co., 
David     W.     Richardson. 

Los  Angeles,  Cauf., 

February  15, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  plywood  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs,  I 
urgently  request  you  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to  permit  re- 
consideration of  Its  action  last  Friday  In  al- 
lowing export  control  on  walnut  to  expire 
completely.  Also  urge  that  pending  such 
hearing  and  consideration,  the  Department 
should  temporarily  continue  control  and  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  so  that  substantial 
progress  already  made  under  the  control  pro- 
gram will  not  be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut  supplies 
would  adversely  affect  our  efforts  to  export 
our  product. 

Sunset  Plywood,  Inc. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

February  15,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  a  manufactuTer  of  fximlture,  etc.  di- 
rectly concerned  with  preservation  of  dwin- 
dling American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs 
I  urge  you  to  call  a  hearing  to  i>ermit  recon- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
action  last  Friday  In  allowing  export  control 
on  walnut  to  expire  completely. 

The  Department  should  temporarily  con- 
tinue controls  and  preserve  the  status  quo 
BO  that  substantial  progress  already  made 
under  the  control  program  will  not  be  lost. 

Ply-Curves,    Inc., 
O.  W.  LowKY,  Jr. 

Chicago,  III., 
February  15, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building: 

As  one  of  America's  leading  manufacturers 
of  furniture,  hl-fl  and  TV  cabinets  we  are 
directly  concerned  with  preservation  of  our 
dwindling  American  supply  of  precious  wal- 
nut logs.  We  urge  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  call  a  hearing  to  permit  recon- 
sideration of  their  action  of  last  Friday  In 
allowing  export  controls  on  walnut  to  expire 
completely.  We  also  urge  that  pending  such 
hearing  and  reconsideration,  the  Depart- 
ment should  temporarily  continue  controls 


Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

February  16,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  a  piano  and  organ  manufacturer  directly 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  our  dwin- 
dling American  supply  of  walnut  logs  we 
urge  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  call 
a  hearing  to  present  reconsideration  of  their 
action,  last  Friday,  In  allowing  export  con- 
trols on  walnut  to  expire  completely. 

Also  urge  that  pending  such  hearing  and 
reconsideration,  the  Department  should  tem- 
porarily continue  control  and  preserve  the 
status  quo  so  that  the  substantial  progress 
already  made  under  the  control  program  will 
not  be  lost. 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co., 

F.  X.  Shannon. 

Memphis,  Tenn., 
February  16, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  directly  concerned  with  preserva- 
tion of  our  dwindling  American  supply  of 
walnut  logs  and  urgently  request  Department 
of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to  permit  re- 
consideration of  Its  action  last  Friday  In 
allowing  export  controls  on  walnut  to  ex- 
pire completely.  Also,  we  urge  that  pending 
such  hearing  and  reconsideration  the  De- 
partment should  temporarily  continue  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  so  that  sub- 
stantial progress  already  made  under  the 
control  program  will  not  be  lost. 

IvERS  &  Pond,  Inc., 
Henst  R.  Heller,  Jr. 

Bristol,  Va., 
February  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  a  plywood  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs,  we 
urgently  request  you  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  call  a  bearing  to  permit  re- 
consideration of  Its  action  last  Friday  in 
allowing  export  control  on  walnut  to  expire 
completely.  Also  urge  that  pending  such 
hearing  and  reconsideration  the  Department 
should  temporarily  continue  .  control  and 
preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  substantial 
progress  already  made  under  the  control 
program  will  not  be  lost. 

Old  Dominion  Plywood  Corp., 

C.  J.  Stone,  Jr. 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  16, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Lifting  walnut  veneer  embargo  seriously 
damages  entire  wood  office  Industry.  Heart- 
ily endorse  your  proposed  action. 

Wood  Office   Fuhnituee 

Institute, 
R.  a.  Spelman. 

Louisville,  Kt., 
February  16. 1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  fabricators  of  walnut  veneers  for  dec- 
orative wall  covering,  we  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  the  dwin- 
dling supply  of  American  walnut  logs.  We 
heartily  commend  your  request  to  be  made 
on  Senate  floor  Wednesday  that  Department 
of  Commerce  reconsider  Its  action  last  Fri- 
day to  allow  export  control  of  walnut  logs 
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to  expire.  Pending  hearing,  we  urfS  the 
Department  to  continue  controls  temporarily 
and  preserve  status  quo  so  that  progress  al- 
ready made  under  control  program  will  not 
be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut  supply  would  ad- 
versely affect  our  effotts  to  export  our  fin- 
ished products  and  further  affect  adversely 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

U.S.    Plywood. 

J.  H.  Lynch. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 
FebruaTy  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Van  Hartke. 
Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  are  directly  concerned  with  preserva- 
tion of  our  dwindling  American  supply  of 
walnut  logs  and  urgently  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to  permit 
reconsideration  of  its  action  last  Friday  In 
allowing  export  controls  on  walnut  to  expire 
completely.  Also  we  urge  that  pending  such 
hearing  and  reconsideration  the  Department 
should  temporarily  continue  controls  and 
•  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  substantial 
progress  already  made  under  the  control  pro- 
gram will  not  be  lost. 

J.  E.  PUELONG, 

Executive  Vice  President, 

Winter  &  Co. 


a  hearing  to  j)ermlt  reconsideration  of  the 
action  taken  last  Friday  in  allowing  export 
controls  on  walnut  to  expire  completely. 
Also  we  urge  that  pending  this  hearing  and 
reconsideration,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  continue  controls  and  preserve  the 
status  quo. 

American  &  Drew  Furniture  Co.. 

CoNLEY  Call,   Purcliasing  Agent. 

TUALITAN,   OREC, 

February  17. 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  directly  concerned  and  urgently  re- 
quest you  to  ask  for  a  hearing  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  permit  reconsideration 
of  its  actions  last  Friday  eliminating  a<^t  on 
waUiut  logs. 

Conrad  Veeners,  In\ 


Eugene,   Oreg., 
February  16,  1965. 
Senator   Vance   Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  are  directly  concerned  and  urgently 
request  you  to  ask  for  a  hearing  by  the  I>e. 
partment  of  Commerce  to  permit  reconsid- 
eration of  its  action  last  Friday  eliminating 
act  on  walnut  logs. 

Jones  Veneer  Si  Plywood  Co. 


Booneville.  Miss., 

February  16,  1965. 
U.S.  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Washington.  DC: 

Urgently  request  you  to  ask  for  a  hearing 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  permit 
reconsideration  of  Its  action  that  allowed  un- 
limited exportation  of  walnut  logs. 
H.  a.  Berry, 

Plant  Manager. 
American  Seating  Co. 


«  Arcadia,  Calif., 

February  16, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

As  a  furnitiu-e  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs,  we 
urge  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  call 
hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  their  ac- 
tion last  Friday  In  allowing  export  controls 
on  walnut  logs  to  expire  completely.  Also 
urge  that  pending  such  hearing  and  recon- 
sideration that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce should  temporarily  continue  controls 
and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  the  sub- 
stantial progress  already  made  under  the 
control  program  will  not  be  lost.  Loss  of 
walnut  log  supplies  would  adversely  affect 
our  efforts  to  export  our  product  and  further 
reflect  adversely  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Glenn  of  California. 


Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 

February  16, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs  I 
urge  you  to  call  a  hearing  to  permit  recon- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  Commerce's 


Des  Plaines,  III., 
February  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  are  directly  concerned  with  the  preser- 
vation of  our  dwindling  supply  of  American 
walnut  logs  and  urgently  request  you  ask  the 

Department  of  Commerce  to  call  hearing  to^,^-.,^Qn  last  Friday  lii  allowing  export  control 
permit  a  reconsideration  of  its  action  of  last  on\ai»ut  to  expire  completely.  The  Depart- 
Prlday  in  allowing  export  controls  on  walnut  ment  should  temporarily  continue  controls 
to  expire  completely.  Also  urge  that  pending  ^^^  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  sub- 
such  hearing  the  Department  should  tem-  gtantlal  progress  already  made  under  the 
porarlly  continue  controls  and  preserve  the  control  program  will  not  be  lost, 
status  quo  so  that  the  substantial  progress  George  D.  Schad,  Jr. 

already  made  under  the  control  program  will 
not  be  lost. 

Donald  W.  Pridell, 

Region  Manager. 
Wcyerhaueser  Co. 


High  Point,  N.C, 

February  17, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  H.^RTKE, 
Washington.  DC: 

Most  of  the  southern  furniture  and  ply- 
wood manufacturers  have  sent  telegrams  to 
their  respective  Senators  and  Congressmen 
asking  them  to  support  your  request  to  the 
Commerce  Department  to  call  a  hearing  to 
reconsider  their  decision  on  allowing  the  ex- 
port controls  of  walnut  logs  to  expire. 
Best  of  luck. 

Ross  Caudell  Veneers. 


North  W^ilkesboro,  N.C, 

Februjary  16, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  -supply  Of  walnut  logs,  we  virge 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  call 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 

February  17,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  a  manufacturer  directly  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  our  dwindling  American 
supply  of  precious  walnut  logs,  I  urge  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  call  a  hearing 
to  permit  reconsideration  of  their  action  last 
Friday  in  allowing  export  controls  on  walnut 
logs  to  expire  completely.  Also  urge  that 
pending  such  hearing  and  reconsideration 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  should 
temporarily  continue  controls  and  preserve 
the  status  quo  so  that  the  substantial  prog- 
ress already  made  under  the  control  program 
will  not  be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut  log  supplies 
would  adversely  affect  our  efforts  to  export 
our  product  and  further  reflect  adversely 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Los  Angeles  Period 

Furniture  Manufacturing 

Co.. 

Henry  Brandler, 

Executive  Vice  President. 


Roanoke,   Va., 
February  16.  1965. 
Senator   Vance   Hartke, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  our  dwin- 
dling American  supply  of  precious  walnut 
logs,  I  urge  you  the  Department  of  Commerce 
call  a  hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of 
their  action  last  Friday  In  allowing  export 
controls  on  walnut  to  expire.  Also  urge  that 
pending  such  hearing,  and  reconsideration, 
the  department  should  temporarily  continue 
controls  on  walnut. 

Wells  FuRNmiRE  Co., 
Clyde  B.  Wells, 

President. 

Edinburg,  Ind., 
February  16,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urgently  request  that  you  put  forth 
every  effort  to  place  the  embargo  on  walnut 
logs  and  veneers  for  at  least  a  3-year  period. 
Hill  Bios.  Veneer  Cq..  Inc.. 
Jack  Hnx. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 

February  17,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  manufacturer  directly  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  our  dwindling  American 
supply  of  precious  walnut  logs,  we  support 
you  in  your  request  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  call  a  hearing  to  permit  recon- 
sideration of  their  actions  last  Friday  In 
allowing  export  controls  on  walnut  logs  to 
expire  completely,  also  urge  that  pending 
such  hearing  and  reconsideration  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  should  temporarily 
continue  control  and  preserve  the  status 
quo  so  that  the  substantial  progress  already 
made  under  the  control  program  will  not  be 
lost.  Loss  of  walnut  log  supplies  would  ad- 
versely affect  our  efforts  to  export  our  prod- 
ucts and  further  reflect  adversely  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

Gillespie  FufeNiruRE  Co. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

February  16.1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  member  of  the  Michigan  furniture  in- 
dustry and  very  concerned  with  the  supply 
of  American  walnut  logs,  we  urge  the  support 
of  the  entire  Senate  In  your  request  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  call  a  hearing  to 
permit  reconsideration-of  Its  action  allowing 
export  controls  on  walnut  to  expire.  Mean- 
time, we  urge  that  the  Department  reinstate 
temporary  controls  to  preserve  the  existing 
supply.  Our  firm  has  led  the  way  in  develop- 
ing manufacturing  techniques  using  thinner 
veneers,  thereby  extending  the  supply  of  this 
scarce  wood,  and  we  understand  the  rest  of 
the  Industry  is  making  very  substantial 
progress  in  doing  likewise. 

John  Widjicomb  Co. 

John  W.  Shockley, 

Vice  President. 
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Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 

February  17, 1965. 
senator  Vance  Hartke. 
senate  Offiice  Building.  1 1 

Washington,  D.C:  || 

We  hope  decision  to  lift  expott  restrictions 
on  walnut  veneer  logs  will  be  reconsidered. 
The  furniture  Industry  here  is  making  a  real 
effort  to  conserve  walnut.  Export  restric- 
tions seem  reasonable  to  preserve  this  natural 
resource  but  if  necessary  to  export  let  it  be 
veneer,  produced  by  U.S.  workers,  not  logs. 
Furniture  Mantjfacturers 
—  Association,     , 

P.  W.  Dunn. 


Waynesboro,  Va.. 

February  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
supply  of  walnut  logs,  I  urge  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  call  a  hearing  to  pre- 
sent a  reconsideration  of  Its  action  of  last 
Friday  In  allowing  export  controls  on  walnut 
logs  to  expire  completely;  also  urge  that 
pending  such  a  hearing  and  reconsideration, 
the  Department  temporarily  continue  con- 
trols and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  sub- 
stantial progress  already  made  xmder  control 
program  will  not  be  lost. 

Basic  Witz  Furnitxtre  Industry.  Inc., 
Bernard  L.  Copeland.  President. 


Tacoma,  Wash., 
February  17,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
V£.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  directly  concerned  and  urgently 
request  you  to  ask  for  a  hearing  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  permit  reconsid- 
eration of  its  actions  last  Friday  eliminating 
act  on  walnut  logs. 

Roy  L.  Ausserer. 
Resident    Manager,    St.    Regis-North- 
\         west  Door. 

EvANSViLUt,  Ind., 
February  16,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I,  as  a  veneer  manufacturers  representa- 
tive, will  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  Wednesday  to  secure 
a  reconsideration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce action  eliminating  the  control  of  the 
export  of  walnut  logs.  I  believe  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  under  the 
control  program  and  It  would  be  disastrous 
\i  It  were  lost. 

HENRr  W.  BOSSK. 

Bernk.  TtiO., 
February  16,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  our  dwindling  supply  of  Amer- 
ican walnut  logs  we  support  your  request 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  call  a 
hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of  its  ac- 
tion last  Friday  In  allowing  export  controls 
of  walnut  to  expire  completely.  Also  we  urge 
'hat  pending  such  hearing  and  reconsidera- 
tion the  Department  should  temporarily  con- 
tinue controls  and  preserve  the  status  quo  so 
that  substantial  progress  already  made  under 
the  control  program  will  not  be  lost. 

Harold  Sprunger, 
President,  Dunbar  Furniture  Corp.  of 
Indiana. 


Shelbyvzllx,  Ind., 

February  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
supply  of  precious  walnut  logs,  we  urge  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  call  a  hearing 
to  permit  reconsideration  of  its  acts  last 
Friday,  in  allowing  export  controls  on  wal- 
nut to  expire  completely.  Also  vu-ge  that 
pursuant  to  such  hearings  and  reconsidera- 
tion, the  Department  start  temporary  con- 
tinuing control  and  present  status  quo  so 
that  substantial  progress  already  made  under 
the  control  program  will  not  be  lost. 

Shelbyville   Desk  Co., 

J.  R.  Karmire, 

President. 

New  Albany,  Ind., 

February  15,  1965. 
Hon.  R.  Vance  Hartke. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  manufacturer  of  pl3rwood  for  tele- 
vision cabinets,  furniture  and  other  related 
wood  products,  we  are  a  user  of  walnut  ve- 
neer and.  therefore,  interested  in  preserving 
the  walnut  supply  of  timber.  We  wish  you 
great  success  in  your  attempt  to  have  the 
Commerce  Department  at  their  meeting  on 
Wednesday  continue  the  present  embargo  on 
logs  until  such  time  as  a  hearing  is  held, 
bringing  forth  all  of  the  facts  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  further  suggested  that  the  em- 
bargo be  made  permanent  so  as  to  insure  a 
continuous  supply. 

Breece  Plywoods,  Inc., 

R.  C.  Jenkins. 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

New  Albany,  Ind., 

February  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Vance  Habtke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  plywood  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  our  dwin- 
dling American  supply  of  precious  walnut 
logs,  I  urgently  request  you  to  ask  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to 
permit  reconsideration  of  its  action  Itist  Fri- 
day in  allowing  export  controls  on  walnut  to 
expire  completely.  Also  urge  that  pending 
such  hearing  and  consideration  the  Depart- 
ment should  temporarily  continue  controls 
and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  sub- 
stantial progress  already  made  under  the 
controls  program  will  not  be  lost.  Loss  of 
walnut  supplies  would  adversely  affect  our 
efforts  to  export   our   products. 

Hoosier  Panel  Co., 

J.  BiNFORD. 


New  Albany,  Ind. 
Hon.  Senator  Vance  Habtke. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  face  manufacturer  directly  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs  I 
urgently  request  you  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to  permit 
reconsideration  of  its  action  last  Friday  In 
allowing  export  controls  on  walnut  to  expire 
completely.  Also  urge  that  pending  such 
hearing  and  consideration  the  Department 
should  temporarily  continue  controls  and 
preserve  the  status  quo  that  substantial 
progress  already  made  under  the  control 
program  will  not  be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut  sup- 
plies would  adversely  affect  our  efforts  to  ex- 
port our  product. 

E.  M.  Cttmmings  Veneers,  Inc., 

P.  U.  Zoeller. 


Nrw  Albany,  Ind. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  plywood  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  our  dwin- 
dling American  supply  of  precious  walnut 
logs,  I  urgently  request  you  to  ask  for  a 
hearing  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  permit  reconsideration  to  Its  action  last 
Friday.  Also  urge  pending  such  hearings 
and  reconsideration  the  Department  should 
temporarily  continue  control  and  preserve 
the  status  quo  bo  that  substantial  progress 
already  made  under  control  program  will 
not  be  lost. 

General  Plywood   Corp., 

R.  D.  McCrtte, 

General  Manager. 


Elkhart,  Ind., 
February  16,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Habtke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  understand  Department  of  Commerce 
Is   considering    permission    for   unrestricted 
exportation    of   American    walnut   wood    or 
veneers.    As  a  producer  of  organs  and  pianos 
we    are    users    of    substantial    amounts    of 
walnut  and  find  it  to  be  In  short  supply  for 
existing  levels  of  demand  for  domestic  U.S. 
users.     This  is  evidenced   by  recent  veneer 
industry  change  to  small  standard  thickness 
of  walnut  veneer  to  conserve  supply  of  wood. 
We  would  request  that  public  hearings  be 
conducted  by  Commerce  Department  before 
any   action   taken.     Will    greatly   appreciate 
any  assistance  from  your  office  to  stop  this 
possible  action  by  Commerce  Dep8irtment. 
C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd. 
Charles    M.   Edwards, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Jasper,  Ind., 
February  16, 1965. 
Hon.  R.  Vance  Habtke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Vance.  The  18  members  of  our  association 
ask  that  you  work  to  have  reinstated  the 
emabrgo  on  the  shipment  of  walnut  logs, 
lumber  and  veneers  from  United  States  be- 
cause of  scarcity  of  this  item.  This  affects 
manufacturers  of  this  whole  area  and  the 
State. 

Jasper  Manufactuhebs  Association, 
ABTHxm  C.  Nobdhoff,  Secretary. 


Jaspeb,  Ind., 
February  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  ask  your  full  support  for  reinstatement 
of  export  controls  by  Commerce  Department 
on  walnut  logs.  Depletion  of  walnut  ex- 
tremely serious  for  our  flrm  and  entire  Jas- 
per community.  This  directly  affects  more 
than  90  percent  of  our  entire  production  and 
future  of  more  than  200  employees. 

Jaspeb  Office  Pornitubk  Co. 


Jaspeb,  Ind., 
February  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Habtke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  you  work  to  reinstate  the  embargo 
on  walnut  logs  and  lumber.  This  is  a  vital 
material  for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture. 

Jasper  Chair  Co., 
A.  A.  Babth, 

General  Manager. 
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Jasfer,  Ind., 
February  16,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartkk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC:  .      ^  * 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  try  your  best  to 
have  export  control  put  back  on  walnut  logs. 

Jasper  Seating  Co. 


Jasper,  Ind., 
February  16.  I9r65. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Sriiatc  Office  Building, 
■  Washington,  D.C.: 

Retention  of  export  control  on  walnut  logs 
highly  Important  to  wood  Industry  In  this 
area.     Your  elTorts  to  have  this  control  re- 
instated will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
UNrTED  C.\binet  Corp., 
S.  G.  Krf.mpp. 

President. 

Jasper.  Ind.. 
February  16,  1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  urge  your  support  to  reverse 
the  recent  directive  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  the  elimination  of  export  con- 
trols of  walnut  logs.  This  directive  will  have 
a  serloiis  effect  on  our  furniture  manufac- 
turing Industry  and  will  undoubtedly  lead 
to  Increased  prices  and  further  Inflation. 
HoosiER  Desk  Co., 
O,  I.  Lett, 

Manager. 

Jasper,  Ind.. 
February  16, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  strongly  urge  your  support  to  reverse 
the  recent  directive  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  the  elimination  of  export  con- 
trols of  walnut  logs.  This  directive  will  have 
a  serious  effect  on  our  furniture  manufac- 
tiu-lng  Industry  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
Increased  prices  and  further  Inflation. 
J.^SPER  Cabinet  Co., 
Edward  P.  Jones,  Manager. 

Jasper.  Ind., 
*  February  16, 1965. 

Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  reinstatement  of  export  controls  of 
walnut  logs.  Elimination  will  seriously  In- 
jure our  business  by  depleting  walnut  timber 

supply. 

Indiana  Desk  Co. 

Jasper,  Ind.. 
February  15, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washi7igton.  DC: 

As  a  plywood  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  lops.  I 
urge  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  call 
a  hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of  their 
action  last  Friday  In  allowing  export  controls 
on  walnut  to  expire  completely.  Also  urge 
that  pending  such  hearing  and  reconsidera- 
tion, the  Department  should  temporarily 
continue  control  and  preserve  the  status  quo. 
BO  that  substantial  progress  already  made 
under  the  controlled  program  will   not  be 

lost. 

Jasper  Wood  Products  Co. 

C.    U.    CiRAMELSPACHER. 
POLIS.    INO., 

February  16. 1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

As  manufacturers  of  hardwood  veneers 
directly  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 


our  dwindling  American  supply  of  precious 
walnut  logs,  we  urge  that  the  Deiiartnient  of 
Commerce  call  a  hearing  to  permit  recon- 
sideration of  Us  action  last  Friday  In  allow- 
ing exp<irt  controls  on  walnut  to  expire. 
ALSO  urge  that  pending  such  hearing  and  re- 
consideration the  Department  should  temjio- 
rarlly  continue  controls  and  preserve  the 
status  quo  so  that  substantial  progress  al- 
ready made  under  the  control  program  will 
not  be  lost. 

Central    Veneer,    Inc., 
H.  C.  Davis,  President. 

Indianapolis.  Ind., 

February  16.1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  request  a  temporary  reconsideration 
of  the  withdrawal  of  control  order  of  walnut 
veneer  logs. 

Indiana   Veneers,   Inc., 
Paul  Sandhus, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Indianai*oli.s,  Ind., 

February  15. 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
Semite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  have  been  Informed  that  you  will  bo 
speaking  on  the  Senate  floor  Wednesday  sup- 
porting a  request  tliat  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reconsider  Its  action  of  last  Friday 
allowing  export  controls  on  walnut  logs  to 
expire.  We  heartily  endorse  this  request. 
As  face  veneer  manufacturers,  principally 
walnut,  we  know  continuation  of  controls  Is 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  this  specie.  We 
appreciate  your  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  con- 
servation of  American  black  walnut. 

T.  EisiNO  Veneer  Co., 
•  Robert  Mathers. 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

February  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  are  directly  concerned  with  preserva- 
tion of  our  dwindling  supply  of  precious 
walnut  logs,  and  we  urge  your  request  be 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  Wednesday  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing 
to  permit  reconsideration  of  Its  action  last 
Friday  in  allowing  export  controls  on  walnut 
to  expire  completely.  Also  urge  that  pending 
such  hearing  and  reconsideration  the  Depart- 
ment should  continue  controls  and  preserve 
the  status  quo  so  that  substantial  progress 
already  made  under  the  control  program  will 
not  be  lost. 

Curry  Miller  Veneers,  Inc., 

R.  T.  Miller. 


action,  last  Friday,  in  allowing  export  control 
on  walnut  to  expire  completely,  i  also  urge 
that  pending  such  hearing  and  recousldera- 
tlon,  the  Deportment  should  temporarily 
continue  control  and  preserve  the  status  quo 
so  that  the  substantial  progress  already  made 
under  the  control  program  will  not  be  lost. 

Imperial  Desk  Co.,  Inc., 

GiLDERT  B.  Dos.se, 

President. 

Evan.sville,  Ind., 
February  15.1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
Semite  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington,  DC: 

As  a  furniture  and  cabinet  manufacturer 
directly  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
our  dwindling  American  supply  of  precious 
walnut  logs,  urgently  request  you  to  ask  the 
Department  of  CJommerce  to  call  u  hearing  to 
permit  reconsideration  of  Its  action  last 
Friday  In  allowing  exjjort  controls  on  walnut 
to  expire  completely.  Al.so  urge  that  pending 
such  hearing  and  consideration  the  Depart- 
ment should  temporarily  continue  controls 
and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that  substan- 
tlal  progress  already  made  under  the  control 
program  will  not  be  lost.  Loss  of  walnut  sup- 
plies would  adversely  affect  our  efforts  to  ex- 
port oiu-  product. 

Craddock  Furniture  Coip., 

Mell  Craddock. 


Indianapolis.  Ind., 

February  15, 1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  BuildiJig, 
Washi7igton.  D.C.: 

A  veneer  manufacturer  located  In  Indiana, 
we  win  greatly  appreciate  your  effort  on  the 
floor  of  Senate  Wednesday  to  secure  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
action  eliminating  the  control  of  the  export 
of  walnut  logs.  We  believe  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  under  the  control 
program,  and  It  would  be  disastrous  If  It 
were  lost. 

HoosiER  Veneer  Co.,  Inc., 
J.  C.  Daughertt,  President. 


EVANSVTLLE,  InD., 

February  15.1965. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  our  dwindling 
American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs.  I 
urge  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  call 
a  hearing  to  permit  reconsideration  of  their 
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Memphis,  Tenn., 
February  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
U.S.  Senate.  ' 

Wa.fhington.D.C: 

Over  60  percent  of  our  production  is  walnut 
veneer  and  we  feel  that  we  would  like  to  have 
the  controls  maintained  on  the  exporting  of 
walnut  logs. 

Memphis  Plywood  Corp., 
Leo  W.  Speltz, 

President. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
February  16. 1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

As  piano  manufacturers  we  are  very  con- 
cerned that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
permitted  export  controls  on  walnut  to  ex- 
pire last  Friday.  We  urge  that  the  Depart- 
ment call  a  hearing  to  reconsider  this  action 
and  protect  the  dwindling  supply  of  wal- 
nut logs.  We  also  urgently  request  that  the 
Department  temporarily  continue  controls 
until  such  hearing  so  that  the  progress  made 
under  the  control  program  will  not  be  lost. 
Aeolian  Corp.. 
H.  R.  Heller.  Jr., 

President. 


Medford,  Mass., 
February  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  directly  concerned  with  preserva- 
tion our  dwindling  American  supplies  of 
walnut  logs  and  urgently  request  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  call  a  hearing  to 
permit  reconsideration  of  Its  action  last  Fri- 
day In  allowing  export  control  on  walnut 
to  expire  completely.  Also  we  urge  that  pend- 
ing such  hearing  and  reconsideration  the 
Department  should  temporarily  continue 
controls  and  preserve  the  status  quo  so  that 
substantial  progress  already  made  under  the 
control  program  will  not  be  lost. 

Kaplan  FuRNrruRK. 

Benton,  Ark., 
February  16,1965. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  a  furniture  manufacturer  directly  con- 
cerned with  preservation  ol  our  dwlndUDe 


American  supply  of  precious  walnut  logs  I 
urgently  request  you  to  Instruct  the  De- 
nartment  of  Commerce  to  cajl  a  hearing  to 
permit  reconsideration  of  Its  action  last  Fri- 
day in  allowing  export  conttnol  on  walnut 
to  expire  completely.  Also  urie  that  pending 
such  hearing  and  conslderatlbn  the  Depart- 
ment should  temporarily  ccjntinue  control 
and  preserve  this  status  quo  sb  that  substan- 
tial progress  already  made  un(<Jer  the  control 
program  will  not  be  lost.  Li)ss  of  walnut 
supply    would    adversely    affect    us. 

0W08B0  FtniNiTunE  Co., 

W.  W.  JoNtte. 


BURLINCTlrlN,  lOWA, 

Febtuary  16,  1965. 


Informed   that 


Senator  Hartke. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Leopold  Co.  has  been] 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  hh»  recently  pro- 
posed the  lifting  of  the  partial  embargo  of 
walnut  vecner  log.i.  We  are  ticking  immediate 
action  advising  our  represctitatlves  of  the 
possible  difficulties  In  effect  Nthat  the  lifting 
or  the  above  embargo  coulq  have  on  our 
manufacturing  plant.  The  purpose  of  this 
wire  Is  to  offer  our  support  tp  you  regarding 
your  propo.s!il.  We  believe  tlifct  the  order  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Cc^mmerce  should 
be  rescinded  and  that  hearlitig  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  should  bei  effected  In  or- 
der that  the  whole  question  regarding , the 
importance  of  walnut  vcnett  to  our  econ- 
omy can  be  reviewed  and  thoroughly  dls- 
cuF.f.ed.  If  we  can  be  of  ass  stance  or  if  we 
can  furnish  you  any  detal  ed  Information 
concerned  with  this  problem,  please  contact 

us  Immediately. 

The  Leopold  Co., 
M.  S.  Pehce, 
Executive  V  ce  President. 


EvereW.  Wash., 
Fcb^ruary  16. 1965. 
Senator  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  directly  concerned  ikid  urgently  re- 
quest you  to  ask  for  a  hearin  ;  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  pcrml^  reconsideration 
of  Its  actions  last  Friday  eliminating  act  on 
walnut  logs.  ' 

Everett  PLVwoct  &  Door, 
Oscar  Eklund.    '. 

Ge\ieral  Manager. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Connor's  decision  on 
February  14,  1965,  to  discontinue  export 
controls  on  walnut  logs  v^as  received  by 
the  principal  users  of  this  commodity 
with  a  great  deal  of  indignation. 

I  have  received  many  telegrams  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  from  New  York 
furniture  manufacturers,  piano  makers, 
plywood  manufacturers,  dind  veneer  dis- 
tributors protesting  this  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  They  claim 
that  in  the  absence  of  Export  controls 
our  domestic  supply  of  hiph  quality  wal- 
nut logs  would  diminish  and  its  price 
rise  inasmuch  as  walnut  logs  would  be 
exported  in  increasing  quantities  in  re- 
sponse to  higher  prices  now  prevailing 
by  the  furniture  manufacturers  of 
Europe. 

Secretary  Connor's  explanation  for  his 
decision  is  tiiat  domestic  users  failed  to 
live  up  to  a  voluntary  agreement  limit- 
ing domestic  consumption  of  logs;  that 
export  controls  on  this  commodity  have 
not  operated  as  an  effective  domestic 
price  control  measure  nor  did  they  show 
the  hoped  for  results  in  conservation 
terms;  and  that  these  controls  are  detri- 


mental to  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

I  have  tried  to  analyze  carefully  the 
views  expressed  by  these  users,  as  well 
as  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  is  required  Immediately,  based 
on  the  position  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke!  is  a  public 
hearing,  where  all  views  may  be  fully 
expressed,  and  that  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  should  be  held  in  abeyance 
pending  the  hearings.  Once  the  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  and  the  Depart- 
ment and  all  parties  at  interest  who  de- 
sired to  be  heard  had  been  heard,  the 
Department  could  restore  its  decision,  if 
it  still  considered  it  was  correct.  I  be- 
lieve the  demands  for  a  public  hearing 
are  valid,  and  I  desire  to  see  such  a 
hearing  granted. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  my  senior 
colleague  and  I  have  been  dealing  with 
this  problem  for  a  number  of  months. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  problems  with 
which  we  were  confronted  when  we  first 
opened  our  office  and  arrived  here  as 
U.S.  Senators. 

First  let  me  compliment  my  colleague 
I  Mr.  H.\RTKEl  for  his  very  penetrating 
remarks.  They  paint  very  well  the  prob- 
lem which  is  confronting  us,  not  only  in 
Indiana,  which,  as  my  colleague  pointed 
out,  has  the  threat  bulk  of  the  great 
natural  resource  of  walnut  production, 
but  confronts  our  country  in  the  dissipa- 
tion of  one  of  our  most  valued  natural 
resources. 

I  should  like  to  ask  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  very  quickly  read  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  very  briefly 
analyze  it ;  and  I  confine  my  remarks  to 
it  because  I  believe  my  senior  colleague 
has  gone  far  beyond  that,  in  painting 
the  broad  effect  of  the  order;  but  a  close 
.scrutiny  of  the  Secretary's  decision  will 
emphasize  again  and  again  the  truth  of 
my  colleague's  statement  that  this  was 
an  ill-studied,  quickly  issued,  and  un- 
fortunate report. 

Let  me  run  hastily  through  an  analysis 
of  the  Secretary's  order,  ifj  may: 
The  decision  begins  as  fsjflows: 
A  quota  limitation  on  exports  of  walnut 
logs  was  established  February  14,  1964,  to  last 
for  1  year,  under  authority  In  the  Export 
Control  Act  "to  use  export  controls  to  the 
extent  necessary  •  •  *  to  protect  the  domes- 
tic economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  infla- 
tionary Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand." 
The  export  controls  were  imposed  as  part 
of  an  overall  program,  otherwise  voluntary, 
to  bring  annual  consumption  of  veneer-qual- 
ity walnut  logs  more  in  balance  with  new  log 
growth  in  America.  Consumption  had  risen 
well  above  new  growth  In  recent  years. 

Let  me  interpolate  a  statement  at  this 
point  in  regard  to  that  decision.  This 
was  a  most  laudatory  goal  last  year,  and 
it  still  is  a  worthwhile  objective  of  U.S. 
policy.  Continued  consumption  which  is 
greater  than  growth  means  eventual  ex- 
tinction of  the  American  black  walnut. 

The  Secretary  continues : 

Under  the  reduced-consumption  program, 
an  export  quota  was  fixed  at  7.3  million  board 
feet  for  the  first  year.  At  the  same  time  a 
domestic  consumption  "target"  of  15  mUUon 
board  feet  was  set. 


Under  this  program  it  was  expected 
that  by  1970  growth  would  equal  con- 
sumption. 
To  return  to  what  the  Secretary  stated: 
Reduced  domestic  consumption  of  logs, 
though  not  mandatory,  was  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  total  program  because  It  was 
needed  to  help  achieve  the  goal  of  balancing 
consumption  and  growth  and  also  to  help 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  GATT. 

Let  me  insert  the  statement  at  this 
point  that  a  survey  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  shows  a  vei-y  high  nimiber 
of  GATT  countries  have  similar  export 
quotas  on  fine  woods.  No  indication  of 
strict  domestic  use  quotas  are  noted  for 
the  other  GATT  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
GATT  report,  showing  countries  which 
have  similar  export  quotas  on  fine  woods, 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Restrictions  on  Loc  Exports  by  Other 
Countries 

Search  for  information  Indicates  that  data 
available  on  restrictions  on  log  exports,  by 
the  60-odd  countries  producing  at  least  20 
million  board  feet  of  hardwood  logs  a  year. 
Is  very  Inadequate  and  Incomplete.  The 
following  data  on  Individual  countries,  ar- 
ranged by  area  of  the  free  world.  Is  all  that 
Is  readily  available  at  this  time. 

Of  the  34  countries  or  territories  men- 
tioned below,  21  are  contracting  parties  to 
GATT,  and  one  other  has  acceded  provision- 
ally. 

Canada 

All  logs  exported  from  Canada  are  subject 
to  Federal  controls  under  the  Export  and 
Import  Permits  Act,  the  current  revision  of 
which  expires  on  July  31,  1963.  (Has  been 
renewed.) 

In  accordance  with  section  3,  an  export 
control  list  listing  goods  for  which  export 
permits  are  required  was  established  and 
is  periodically  revised.  The  current  list, 
effective  February  5,  1962,  Includes: 

Group  3:  Wrfod  and  wood  products. 

3-1:  Logs  of  all  species  (of  wood).  (All 
destinations  Including  the   United  States.) 

In  the  operation  of  export  controls,  the 
export  and  Import  permits  section  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  receives 
from  private  firms  and  individuals  In  Canada 
applications  for  permits  for  the  export  of 
logs.  The  section  first  makes  sure  that  the 
logs  were  not  cut  from  crown  lands  which 
are  under  Provincial  Jurisdiction.  (If  the 
logs  are  found  to  be  from  such  crown  lands, 
the  export  permit  Is  refused  in  accordance 
with  3(b)  of  the  act,  as  exporting  of  the  logs' 
would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Pro- 
vincial government  Involved).  With  regard 
to  logs  from  privately  owned  lands  of  any 
Province  which  are  to  be  exported  for  saw- 
ing purposes,  export  permits  are  granted  only 
in  specific  cases  where  a  definite  hardship 
for  the  Canadian  supplier  would  result  if  he 
were  not  permitted  to  export.  The  legal 
Justification  for  not  Issuing  export  permits 
In  all  other  cases  is  contained  in  section 
3(c)  of  the  act,  that  Is,  to  Insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  logs  for  Canadian  mills.  The  policy 
to  control  exports  Is  applied  to  saw  logs  of 
both  hardwoods  and  softwocxls,  and  only 
some  logs  which  are  to  be  made  Into  veneer 
or  which  are  not  to  be  sawed  (such  as  for 
pulp)  are  excepted. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Canadian  Federal 
authorities  are  restricting  the  export  of  logs 
from  private  timber  lands  chiefly  to  en- 
courage and  sustain  Canadian  Industry  and 
employment  In  the  forest  products  field, 
rather  than  because  of  any  Important  short- 
ages of  logs.    (Source:  Statement  "Canadian 
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Controls  on  the  Export  of  Logs,"  by  Forest 
Products  ^Division,  BDSA,  Aug.  24,  1962,  from 
ofiBcial  sources.) 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mexico 
"A  new  forestry  law  was  approved  by  the 
Mexican  President  on  January  9,  1960.  The 
new  law  went  into  effect  on  February  1,  1960. 
The  exportation  of  logs  is  prohibited." 
(Soxirce:  Mexico  Despatch  911.  Feb.  16,  1960, 
on  subject  of  "New  Forestry  Law  Enacted — 
Mexico.") 

Dominican  Republic 

Exports  of  lumber  (believed  to  include 
logs)  are  subject  to  a  special  permit,  accord- 
ing to  a  BIG  study  dated  October  1954. 

Santo  Domingo  Alrgram  217  of  November 
8,  1962,  states:  "According  to  local  custom 
ofBcials  the  export  of  'precious  woods'  from 
this  country  is  prohibited,  but  no  specific 
authority  for  the  prohibition  Is  cited." 
Guatemala 

Despatch  284  of  November  7,  1956,  states: 
"The  Direction  General  Forestal  will  fix  the 
points  where  the  wood  will  be  exported. 
Export  of  lumber  in  log  form  remains  pro- 
hibited." Guatemala  despatch  of  444  of 
February  18,  1959,  relative  to  "Possible  revi- 
sion forestry  law,  decree  543.  February  9, 
1956,"  states:  "With  special  reference  to 
article  18  of  the  decree,  source  reports  Gov- 
ernment's policy  currently  is  to  strengthen 
its  resolution  not  to  permit  the  exportation 
of  unprocessed  timber  from  national  forests, 
and  the  prohibition  continues  on  the  use  of 
circular  saws  on  precious  woods.  About  2 
years  ago  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  granted 
a  single  and  special  exception  to  the  ex- 
portation of  unprocessed  lumber  In  the  case 
of  a  U.S.  firm,  when  it  was  allowed  to  ship 
out  250  trees,  mostly  mahogany,  from  the 
Peten.  However,  source  reports  it  Is  most 
unlikely  that  such  permission  will  be 
granted  again." 

Nicaragvu 

According  to  decree  588  of  June  17,  1961, 
export  licenses  issued  by  the  Central  Bank 
of  Nicaragua  are  required. 
Costa  Rica 

San  Jose  Despatch  387  of  February  5, 
1962,  quotes  excerpts  of  a  letter  from  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: "Our  department  (Departamento  de 
Tierras  y  Bosques)  is  the  dependency 
through  which  the  Ministry  (of  Agriculture 
and  Livestock)  grants  contracts  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  timber  on  Government-owned 
and  controlled  lands.  In  all  contracts  which 
have  been  signed  for  this  purpose,  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  not 
to  permit  the  exportation  of  lumber  in  log 
form." 

The  above  countries  are  the  only  ones  In 
Central  Ame/lca  with  a  1961  production  of 
all  hardwcjd  logs  In  excess  of  20  million 
board  feet 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Brazil 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Alrgram  G-128,  of  April  4, 
1960,  states:  "National  Pine  Institute  con- 
firms prohibition  export  imbula  logs,  based 
on  Pine  Institute  Resolution  141,  January 
16,  1952.  Further  informs  Embassy  that 
only  imbula  log  exports  since  date  that  res- 
olution were  made  on  basis  licenses  granted, 
previous  to  it."  (Imbula  is  the  so-called 
Brazilllan  walnut.  Curitlba  Despatch  No.  1, 
July  5,  1960,  states  In  part:  "A  lot  of  hard- 
woods are  on  the  market,  but  only  one,  the 
Imbula  (phoebe  porosa).  Is  available  In  big 
quantities.  Its  aspect  is  very  similar  to 
walnut."  Rio  de  Janeiro  Despatch  622,  De- 
cember 3,  1958,  states  In  part:  "Hardwoods  of 
some  50  varieties  are  also  native  to  Parana 
and  neighboring  states.  Of  these  the  imbula 
Is  probably  the  most  widely  cut  and  used, 
principally  in  the  manufacture  of  plywood 
and  veneers  and  in  furniture  manxifactxxr- 


ing."  Relative  to  export  of  hardwood  logs 
In  general,  this  same  despatch  states:  "In 
Parana  the  problem  would  be  supply.  Ve- 
neer and  plywood  producers  Informed  the 
commercial  attach6  that  the  supply  was 
barely  adequate  and  became  alarmed  when 
export  possibilities  were  mentioned." 

U.S.  industry  reports  that  export  controls 
are  in  the  making  to  cover  also  Brazilian 
rosewood  logs. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Alrgram  A-236,  of  August 
19.  1963,  states:  "Some  northern  states  (in 
the  Amazon  watershed) ,  wishing  to  add  value 
to  their  products,  forbid  export  of  raw  logs." 

Colombia 

Bogat4  Alrgram  A-296,  of  November  9,  1962, 
on  new  Colombian  regulations  restricting 
the  exportation  of  raw  lumber,  provides  the 
following  free  translation  of  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture Resolution  0854  of  1962  (October  5)  : 
"That  the  imlimited  exportation  of  raw  lum- 
ber (i.e.,  logs)  affects  the  requirements  of 
national  consumption  and  also  the  level  of 
prices,"  and  further  resolved: 

"Article  1.  For  a  period  of  10  years,  as  of 
the  issuance  of  this  resolution.  It  Is  pro- 
hibited to  export  bulk  lumber  (In  pieces  or 
logs)  through  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  from  the  southern  zone  of  the  coimtry. 

"Art.  2.  For  the  same  period  Indicated  In 
the  prevloxos  article,  it  Is  prohibited  to  ex- 
port through  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
bulk  lumber  of  the  species  called  caoba 
(Swietenia  Macrophylla)  and  of  the  follow- 
ing species  that  are  required  in  the  country, 
for  industrial  plants  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing,  public  works,  ^xtlle 
Industry  and  furniture  manvifacture,  to  wit: 
(22  woods  listed  by  common  and  scientific 
name  including  3  species  of  Juglans  or 
walnut,  all  different  from  otir  black  wal- 
nut)." 

Argentina 

Exports  no  hardwood  logs  although  pro- 
duction of  such  logs  for  lumber  and  veneer 
was  204  million  board  feet  in  1960  and  314 
million  in  1959,  according  to  FAO.  BIC  says 
it  knows  of  no  export  controls  regulations  on 
logs. 

British  Guiaiia 

Export  ordnance  of  1937,  amended  by  no- 
tice 1868  of  October  29, 1951  (official  Gazette) , 
paragraph  4(1 ) ,  requires  an  export  certificate 
for  "any  wood  of  trees  grown  in  the  colony, 
whether  round  logs,  unsawn,  hewn,  sawn  or 
machined." 

Chile 

Export  permit  required,  reportedly  for  ex- 
change purposes  only.  However,  although 
Chile  produced  294  million  board  feet  of 
hardwood  saw  and  veneer  logs  in  1961,  none 
was  shown  to  have  been  exported,  according 
to  FAO  statistics. 

Surinam 

Export  license  required  on  logs  of  "baboon 
wood"  by  Foreign  Exchange  Board  regulation 
79.  dated  March  11,  1957,  with  quantitative 
restrictions  on  exports. 

Paraguay 
Several  export  documents  are  required  for 
logs,  and  such  exports  are  subject  to  both  ad 
valorem  and  spyecific  export  duties,  according 
to  "Investment  in  Paraguay,"  BFC,  1954. 

FREE    EUROPE 

France 

Paris  Alrgram  1462  of  December  16,  1962, 
states:  "The  Journal  Official  of  December  11, 
1962,  published  a  notice,  effective  at  once,  re- 
stricting the  export  of  certain  French  woods 
for  countries  outside  the  Common  Market. 

"Exports  of  rough  or  squared  walnut  logs 
and  sawn  walnut  thicker  than  13  centimeters 
are  totally  embargoed." 

"Comment:  It  seems  fairly  evident  that 
the  French  Government  acted  to  protect  the 
sources  of  supply  for  Industries  with  good 
export  earnings,  such  as  the  veneer  and  par- 
ticleboard  manufacturers." 


Note:  The  walnut  referred  to  is  Persian 
walnut,  not  black  walnut. 

Italy 

Export  restrictions  (license)  were  placed  on 
wood  In  the  rough,  whether  or  not  stripped 
of  Its  bark  or  merely  roughed  down,  except 
for  tropical  wood  (which  Is  not  grown  in 
Italy)  by  Ministerial  Decree  of  September  28, 
1962,  according  to  Official  Gazette  of  Italy 
No.  246  of  October  1,  1962. 

Greece 
Export  control  quotas  on  veneer  logs  are 
Imposed  annually  depending  on  internal  pro- 
duction, under  Decision  No.  49600  of  Novem- 
ber 23,  1955,  according  to  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  Greek  Embassy  by  BIC. 

Turkey 
Walnut  logs  (not  black  walnut)  are  sub- 
ject to  export  license,  according  to  Official 
Gazette  No.  11299  of  January  4,  1963.  The 
Council  of  Ministers  Is  authorized  to  suppress 
any  article  Included  In  this  list,  according 
to  Exports,  Cert.  6,  of  this  reference. 

West  Germany 

The  Government  has  legal  authority  to 
control  exports  of  raw  materials  either  for 
conservation  purposes  or  for  insuring  suffi- 
cient domestic  supplies  for  national  process- 
ing firms,  Including  timber  in  the  round, 
roughly  squared,  or  roughly  hewn.  U.S.  In- 
dustry  reports  that  there  are  secret  deals  be- 
tween German  Industry  and  Government  on 
controls  and  subsidies,  and  day-to-day 
changes. 

Austria 

The  Government  has  standby  authority  to 
Impose  export  restrictions  on  logs  under 
specified  conditions. 

United  Kingdom 

Although  BIC  reports  there  are  no  export 
controls  on  wood  products,  U.S.  industry  re- 
ports that  Scotland  has  some  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  logs  of  "sycamore"  which  is 
really  a  maple. 

FREE    ASIA 

Iran 
In  accordance  with  an  unofficial  transla- 
tion of  the  general  Import-export  regulation 
for  the  Iranian  year  1341,  Issued  March  21, 
1962,  by  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
Government  of  Iran,  the  exportation  of 
round  or  roughly  hewn  logs  Is  permitted  by 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  under  license  after 
approval  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Burma 

According  to  the  "Import  and  Export  Trade 
Controls  Supplement,"  published  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Superintendent,  Government 
Printing  and  Stationery,  Burma,  February  15, 
1953,  part  III — Export,  Trade  Control,  Part  C: 
"Serial  No.  1,  timber  of  all  kinds  and  articles 
manufactured  thereof,  are  controlled  by  the 
State  Timber  Board;  applications  for  licenses 
should  be  submitted  to  that  board."  More 
recently,  Rangoon  Dispatch  No.  381  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  1960,  states:  "Elxport  regulations  are 
administered  by  the  Directorate  of  Imports 
and  Exports,  Ministry  of  Trade  Development. 
Applications  for  license  should  be  submitted 
to  the  State  timber  board  for  the  export  of 
timber  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom 
other  than  teak,  the  export  of  which  Is  a 
monopoly  of  the  board." 
Ceylon 

The  annual  "Administrative  Report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  1960," 
published  December  1961  by  the  Government 
Publication  Bureau  In  Colombo,  states  under 
paragraph  51  that  "export  licenses  were  is- 
sued for  goods  which  were  not  exempted  from 
license.  Details  of  some  of  the  goods  for 
which  export  licenses  were  issued  are  given 
separately  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs." 
Among  the  commodities  so  listed,  paragraph 
64a  states:  "Lunumldella  Logs.   Although  the 
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Issue  of  licenses  for  the  exportation  of  lu- 
numldella  logs  to  any  destination  was  re- 
served for  Registered  Ceylonese  Traders  no  li- 
censes were  Issued  during  the  year." 
India 
According   to   the   "Handbook   of    Export 
Trade  Control"  of  the  Government  of  India, 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  pub- 
^hed  in  New  Delhi,  1960.    Export  controls  of 
hardwoods  are  stringent.     Teak  wood,  rose- 
wood and  some  others  are  licensed  "within 
ceiling,"  while  the  export  of  walnut  (not 
black  walnut) ,  maple,  mulberry,  laurel,  ash, 
birch  willow,  and  other  scarce  woods  Is  pro- 
hibited    Under  the  terms  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment between  India  and  Pakistan,  certain 
varieties  may  be  exported  only  to  Pakistan. 
South  Korea 
In  accordance  with  public  notice  No.  653, 
dated  November   30,    1962,   the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  of  South  Korea  pro- 
claimed  that   Paulownla    wood   Is   included 
among  other  export  prohibited  items. 
Malaya 
In  accordance  with  Federation  of  Malaya 
Import   and   Export    Guide,   dated   June    1, 
1961  section  I,  titled  "The  Export  of  Locally 
Produced  Goods,"  the  foUowing  regulation  is 
given:  "The  exportation  of  goods  of  Federa- 
tion origin  listed  in  this  section  is  prohibited 
except  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  individual 
export  license  •   •   •  18.    Timber."    The  BFC 
publication  "Basic  Data  on  ttoe  Economy  of 
the  Federation  of  Malaya"  WTIS  Park  1,  No. 
58-58   states:   "Heavy  hardwood  grades  may 
not  be  exported  as  supplies— do  not  cover 
domestic  requirements." 

AFRICA  1 1 

Tanganyika  ' ' 

The  Export  of  Timber  Ordinance,  1950, 
prohibits  the  export  of  timber  without  an 
export  certificate  Issued  by  the  Conservator 
of  Forests.  The  export  control  order,  1950, 
lists  timber  as  one  of  101  conimoditles  which 
require  an  export  license. 
Uganda 

The  export  of  timber  ordinance,  1950,  and 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  timber  regu- 
lations, 1952,  require  an  export  license  for 
timber,  restrict  the  amount  of  movule  that 
can  be  exported  to  that  authorized  by  the 
conservator  of  forests.  The  amount  of  ma- 
hogany exported  must  be  authorized  by  the 
timber  grading  officer  and  Is  limited  each 
year  to  not  more  than  25  percent  of  a  tim- 
ber producer's  output.  j 

Republic  of  Guipea 

WTIS  report  Licensing  and  Exchange  Con- 
trols—Republic of  Guinea  states:  "Generally, 
exports  of  domestic  products. are  a  monopoly 
of  the  national  export  company  (Guinexport) 
and  producers  must  sell  such  products  to  'this 
organiatlon.  Licenses  may  occassionally  be 
granted  to  others  In  exceptional  circiim- 
stances." 


ilnce 


OCEANIA 

Australia 
The  Exchange  Banking  Act  of  1959;  Sec- 
tion 112  Customs  Act,  requires  an  export 
license  for  logs  for  the  "prime  ptirpose"  of 
assuring  that  exchange  earnings  will  be  fun- 
neled  through  the  reserve  banks.  However, 
Industry  sources  report  that  Australia  exer- 
cises a  complete  embargo  on  Imports  of  logs 
of  oriental  wood,  or  Axistrallan  "walnut." 


Ghana 

Export  licenses  are  required  for  all  prod- 
ucts according  to  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Bulletin,  February  23,  1962,  notice  to  ex- 
porters No.  37.  In  addition  the  Ghana  Tim- 
ber Marketing  Board  began  operating  In  Oc- 
tober I960  with  monopoly  control  over  the 
export  of  wawa  logs.  In  July  1961,  the 
board's  export  monopoly  was  extended  to 
cover  all  species  of  logs.  Production  and  ex- 
port of  logs  have  shown  a  continuous  de- 
cline as  a  result  of  operations  of  the  Ghana 
Timber  Marketing  Board  sllipe  1960  (Accra 
A-211  of  Oct.  2,  1962). 

Angola 

Export  licenses  are  requlrlad  on  all  prod- 
ucts by  decree  law  No.  40:B68  of  AprU  12, 
1956,  according  to  Foreign  Service  dispatch 
No.  164  of  May  4,  1956. 


New  Zealand 
The  Export  Licenses  and  Regulations,  1938 
and  Export  Prohibition  Regulations  of  1953, 
reqvUre  export  licenses  for  logs. 

New  Guinea  and  Papua 
The   Export   Ordinance    (control    of   pro- 
ceeds) 1952,  requires  export  licenses  for  logs. 

Mr.  BAYH.    To  return  to  the  Secre- 
tary's decision: 

It  was  provided  for  only  after  full  con- 
sultation with  all  segments  of  the  veneer- 
producing  and  veneer-using  industries,  and 
on  the  strength  of  an  understanding  that 
they  would  move  promptly  to  the  cutting 
and  use  of  thinner  veneers,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  niunber  of   logs  needed  to  meet  their 
veneer     requirements.     The    U.S.    standard 
veneer  thickness  was  then  one  twenty-eighth 
of  an  Inch.    It  was  known  that  Europeans 
were  using  veneer  of  one-fortieth  of  an  inch, 
one  forty-fifth  of  an  inch  and  even  thinner. 
The  U.S.   Industries   committed   themselves 
to  adopt  one  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  as  the 
new    commercial    standard.     This    was    ex- 
pected to  make  It  possible  to  hold  domestic 
log   consumption   down   to   the    15   million 
board  feet  target,  and  continuation  of  the 
export  controls  after  February  13,  1965,  was 
expressly  made  contingent  on  domestic  con- 
siunption   being   reduced   to   approximately 
15  million  board  feet. 

Let  me  add  here  as  a  part  of  the  an- 
alysis of  the  Secretary's  statement  that 
the  thinner  veneers  were  accepted  by 
U.S.  industries  even  though  this  was  a 
definite  quality  reduction.  The  domestic 
use  quota  became  effective  on  the  date 
of  announcement,  and  because  there  had 
been  no  previous  consultation  with  in- 
dustry a  conversion  to  the  new  thick- 
nesses required  approximately  45  days. 
Thus,  the  veneer  cutters  did  not  comply 
imtil  about  April  1. 

The  Secretary  stated: 

Notwithstanding  the  Industries'  conmilt- 
ment  to  adopt  one  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  as 
the  commercial  standard  for  veneer  thickness, 
this  was  never  done. 

This  standard  is  a  function  of  the 
Commodity  Standards  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  not  as  yet  reacted  to 
this  new  thickness,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  should  not  blame  this  on  the 
industry,  since  it  is  his  internal  respon- 
sibility. 

To  go  back  to  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment: 

After  some  weeks,  the  veneer  cutters  did 
begin  to  slice  a  thinner  veneer,  which  they 
reported  as  one  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  but 
which  field  surveys  have  shown  to  average 
about  one  thirty-fourth  of  an  Inch. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  week's  delay 
here  were  those  required  for  conversion. 
The  exact  thickness  of  any  veneer  will 
vary  greatly  depending  on  where  it  is 
measured.  The  important  factor  is, 
"How  much  greater  amount  of  veneer 
was  made  from  the  same  amount  of 
logs?"    The  new  requirement  would  have 


indicated  a  desirable  increase  in  efficien- 
cy of  about  28  percent.  The  industry  re- 
ports actual  efficiency  to  be  in  the  25-  to 
30-percent  range  which,  for  the  first  year 
of  the  implementation  of  this  voluntary 
program  is  very  close  to  the  goal. 
The  Secretary  stated  further: 
Furniture  manufacturers  protested  they 
could  not  use  this  thinner  veneer,  and  for  a 
long  time  failed  to  do  so. 

There  was  an  inventory  of  some  165 
million  square  feet  of  finished  veneer 
when  the  order  was  made  effective. 
There  was  additional  thicker  veneer 
produced  during  the  conversion  period. 
When  all  of  this  was  used,  the  industry 
had  no  choice  but  to  go  to  the  thinner 
walnut  because  that  was  all  that  was  be- 
ing produced.  Today  there  is  100-per- 
cent conversion  by  industry. 

To  go  back  to  what  the  Secretary  said: 

We  now  find  that  domestic  consvunp- 
tlon  of  logs  for  the  control  year  has  ex- 
ceeded the  15-mllllon-board-foot  target  by 
over  4.5  million  board  feet.  On  this  ground 
alone  there  Is  siiflacient  basis  for  not  con- 
tinuing the  controls,  since  the  condition 
for   their   continuance   was  not  fulfilled. 

In  other  words,  the  statement  implies 
that  the  industry  did  not  live  up  to  the 
target.  Let  me  point  out  the  fallacy  in 
the  Secretary's  statement,  as  indicating 
he  did  not  study  the  whole  matter  thor- 
oughly. 

The  American  Walnut  Manufacturers 
Association  requested  that  the  USDC  in- 
clude the  export  of  veneer  in  the  cover- 
age of  the  order.  It  was  not  included 
and  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
walnut  veneer  for  export  accounted  for 
1.8  million  board  feet  of  walnut  which 
was  charged  to  domestic  use.  During 
the  conversion  period,  an  estimated  1 
million  board  feet  was  lost  because  of 
the  thicker  cuttings.  Also,  the  USDC  is 
using  the  base  period  of  January  1, 1964- 
December  31,  1964,  for  these  figures  al- 
though the  first  45  days  was  not  covered 
by  the  order.  Consideration  of  all  of 
these  factors  would  indicate  that  the 
domestic  use  was  less  than  10-percent 
over  the  target,  a  most  commendable 
record  for  the  first  year  of  a  totally  vol- 
xmtary  program. 

The  Secretary  states  further: 

Furthermore,  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
prices  our  domestic  users  pay  for  walnut 
logs  have  continued  to  advance  d\irlng  the 
past  year,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of 
export  market  opportunities  by  reason  of  the 
controls.  Thus,  control  of  walnut  log  ex- 
ports has  not  operated  as  an  effective  domes- 
tlce  price  control  measure,  even  if  such  a 
purpose  were  a  Justifiable  objective. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export  Control  Act, 
which  my  colleague  quoted,  specifies 
that  the"  purpose  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  has  as  one  of  its  legitimate  ends 
stopping  the  infiationary  impact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
specific  order  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[50  App.U.S.C.] 

§  2022.    CONGBESSIONAL    DECLARATION    OP    POL- 
ICY. 

"The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  use  export  controls  to 
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the  extent  necessary  (a)  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  inflation- 
ary Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demands;  (b) 
to  further  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  to  aid  in  fulfilling  its  International 
responsibilities:  and  (c)  to  exercise  the  nec- 
essary vigilance  over  exports  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  significance  to  the  national 
security.    (Feb.  26,  1949,  c.  11.  §  2,  63  Stat.  7.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce should  question  this  existing  goal, 
when  Congress  specified  in  black  and 
white  that  this  was  the  goal.  The  in- 
dustry reports  that  the  inflationary  spiral 
of  the  price  of  logs  did  continue  in  1964 
but  was  much  diminished  from  prior 
years.  The  increase  in  price  was  about 
10  percent  or  less,  compared  to  annual 
rates  of  inflation  as  high  as  50  percent 
in  the  years  just  prior  to  the  order. 

The  Secretary  continued : 

In  conservation  terms,  the  results  of  the 
first  year  of  controls  are  quite  disappointing. 
Domestic  log  consumption  has  exceeded  the 
15-million-board-foot  target  by  at  least  4.5 
million  board  feet.  The  excess  of  consump- 
tion over  growth,  instead  of  being  6  million 
board  feet  as  originally  allowed  for  the  first 
year  of  controls,  is  more  than  10  million 
board  feet,  or  approximately  two-thirds  more 
than  the  total  amount  of  new  growth. 

The  results  are  disappointing,  but  they 
are  a  significant  improvement  over  the 
previous  years  and  over  projected  cutting 
for  the  year,  if  there  had  been  no  con- 
trols in  effect.  This  projection  showed 
possible  cuttings  of  40  million  board  feet 
compared  to  growth  of  16  million  board 
feet. 

The  Secretary  continued: 

The  situation  does  not  seem  to  involve  the 
possible  extinction  of  the  walnut  resource. 
On  the  contrary,  walnut  trees  are  constantly 
being  planted  and  constantly  maturing. 
Demand  is  for  the  moment  exceeding  new 
growth,  but  market  factors  will  undoubtedly 
bring  about  a  balance,  ultimately,  between 
consumption  and  growth. 

This  is  nonsense.  When  we  cut  more 
than  we  grow,  we  eventually  run  out. 
The  maturity  rate  is  now  beginning  to 
reflect  conservation  practices  begun  in 
the  early  1900's.  The  cutting  of  14-inch 
minimum  diameter  trees  means  cutting 
trees  50  to  80  years  old. 

The  Secretary  continued: 

Among  the  important  factors  which  could 
help  to  reduce  domestic  log  consumption,  for 
example,  are  not  only  price  shifts,  but  shifts 
in  consumer  preferences  (of  which  there  is 
already  some  evidence)  and  Increasing  use  of 
substitute  materials. 

The  only  common  and  practical  sub- 
stitute for  black  walnut  is  in  logs  from 
Africa;  a  type  of  mahogany  grown  there. 
Worldwide  consumer  acceptance  of  wal- 
nut Is  continuing  and  no  sharp  decline 
is  expected. 

The  Secretary  continued : 

There  might  be  strong  reason  to  prefer 
Government  controls  to  the  free  play  of  mar- 
ket forces  if  undue  hardship  would  otherwise 
result  for  a  significant  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. But  in  the  walnut  log  situation  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  the  veneer  cutters  and 
users,  and  their  employees,  will  experience 
great  difficulty  in  shifting  to  the  use  of  other 
woods,  should  that  become  necessary  or 
desirable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them 
are  already  using  other  woods,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  a  further  shift  has  already 
begun  In  some  degree. 


The  shift  to  other  woods  would  be 
simple,  except  that  there  is  no  domestic 
product  to  shift  to.  In  other  words,  a 
shift  in  wood  would  be  a  shift  to  an  im- 
ported raw  material. 

The  Secretary  continues: 

Even  if  technical  difficulties  were  to  develop 
In  making  the  transition  to  use  of  other 
woods,  it  would  seem  preferable  to  try  to 
ease  these  transition  difficulties  rather  than 
continue  export  controls. 

The  only  explanation  of  this  para- 
graph seems  to  be  that  the  Secretary 
seems  to  favor  ARA  or  Appalachia  pro- 
jects to  recover  industries,  rather  than 
export  controls  to  protect  them. 

The  Secretary  continues: 

For,  while  the  controls  may  benefit  log 
cutters  and  users,  they  also  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  log  growers  and  log  exporters 
by  restricting  their  marketing  opportunities. 

There  is  no  short-run  benefit  to  do- 
mestic cutters  and  users,  since  they  are 
affected  by  the  domestic  use  quotas  in 
the  short  run.  They  have  to  cut  too. 
There  is  no  detriment  in  marketing  op- 
portunities since  the  demand  exceeds 
growth  even  with  the  controls.  The  log 
exporters  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
program  mainly  because  the  USDC  has 
allowed  the  foreign  buyers  to  take  up 
most  of  the  export  quota.  American  ex- 
port firms  were  bypassed.  However, 
American  exporters  still  had  more  ex- 
ports in  all  years — except  1963. 

The  Secretary  continues: 

Reduced  export  markets  have  had  much 
of  their  adverse  impact  in  the  Appalachian 
region.  This  region,  for  reasons  well  known. 
Is  particularly  in  need  of  expanded,  not  re- 
stricted, market  opportunities  for  its  prod- 
ucts. 

The  walnut  cut  in  Appalachia  is  negli- 
gible— 5  percent.  Most  of  the  walnut 
grows  in  six  Central  States  far  from 
Appalachia. 

The  Secretary  continues: 

Moreover,  controls  on  the  export  of  walnut 
logs  are  clearly  detrimental  to  our  balance- 
of -payments  position,  in  that  they  reduce  to 
some  extent  the  dollar  value  of  exports  from 
the  United  States.  While  the  amount  In- 
volved may  seem  to  be  comparatively  small 
in  the  context  of  the  entire  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  it  should  not  be  Ignored  be- 
cause of  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  gains, 
small  as  well  as  large. 

Since  extinction  of  walnut  logs  would 
result  in  total  importation  of  replace- 
ment woods,  the  long-range  effect  of  un- 
controlled export  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  balance-of-payments  position.  The 
amount  of  export  dollars  lost  by  the  con- 
trol is  estimated  to  be  $10  million. 

Also,  the  export  of  logs  and  veneer  de- 
creases the  opportunity  for  the  domestic 
walnut  furniture  producers,  since  it  pro- 
vides their  foreign  competitors  with  the 
resources  needed  to  compete  effectively. 
The  export  of  furniture  is  highly  desir- 
able compared  to  the  export  of  raw  logs. 
The  effect  of  the  export  of  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture compared  to  that  of  a  log  is  that 
there  is  represented  in  the  furniture  ap- 
proximately 60  times  the  value  of  the 
wood  needed  to  produce  the  veneer  in  it. 

The  Secretary  concludes: 

The  President  in  his  recent  message  to 
Congress  emphasized  the  national  concern 
with  regard  to  the  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit.   He  has  called  upon  all  of  private  indus- 


try, large  and  small,  to  Join  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  make  management  decisions  which 
will  increase  exports  and  aid  in  reducing  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  have  decided  not 
to  extend  controls  on  export  of  walnut  logs 
beyond  the  period  of  1  year  which  was  origi- 
nally  announced.  Therefore,  controls  on  ex- 
port of  walnut  logs  will  not  be  in  e£fect  on 
and  after  February  14,  1965. 

John  T.  Connor. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

February  12,  1965. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one  ob- 
servation. My  colleague  refers  to  the 
Secretary's  message  and  about  the  Sec- 
retary's request  that  when  we  run  out 
of  walnut  that  will  be  too  bad,  that  we 
will  have  to  shift  to  some  other  wood. 
Study  has  disclosed  that  about  the  best 
substitute  that  can  be  found  would  be 
African  mahogany.  I  believe  that  the 
large  quantities  of  African  mahogany, 
and  the  Philippine  woods — to  which  my 
colleague  has  alluded — coming  into  this 
country  to  replace  black  walnut,  would 
certainly  shift  the  Secretary's  balance  of 
payments  completely  out  of  the  water, 
because  we  would  be  importing  those 
woods  into  this  country,  which  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect,  so  far  as  I  can 
see. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
charges  of  the  minority  leader,  made 
earlier  in  the  day,  that  my  address 
yesterday  was  in  effect,  a  proposal  to 
"run  up  the  white  flag"  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  a  repudiation  of  our  pledge  to 
the  Saigon  government,  are  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  facts,  but  contribute  nothing 
to  a  rational  discussion  of  the  problem. 

The  minority  leader  Is  a  flne  patriot, 
but  no  better  patriot  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  It  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose  to  question  the  fervor,  the 
devotion  to  country  or,  least  of  all,  the 
courage  of  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  dilemma  of  southeast  Asia  must  find 
a  political,  rather  than  a  military  solu- 
tion. 

Having  stated  my  own  views  at  some 
length  yesterday,  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
iterate them  today.  Neither  do  I  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  call  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  proof  of 
one's  support  for  the  President. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  wishes  no  widening  of  the 
war  in  Asia.  I  support  him  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

The  military  initiative  we  have  re- 
cently undertaken  in  the  form  of  re- 
taliatory bombings  of  North  Vietnam 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  accompanied 
by  a  diplomatic  initiative  defining  the 
prerequisites  for  a  satisfactory  political 
settlement  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  have  closely  reviewed  the  debate 
today.  But.  as  history  shall  bear  witness, 
nothing  was  said  to  compare,  in  accu- 
racy of  assessment,  to  the  brilliant  sum- 
mation of  Walter  Lippmann,  entitled 
"The  Vietnam  Debate."  published  in  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  could  do  no  better  than  to  read 
the  Lippmann  article  for  the  Record: 

We  are  Just  seeing  another  attempt  to 
form  a  government  in  Saigon,  and  much  de- 
pends,   for    the    near    future    at    least,   on 


whether  it  is  able  to  hold  together  for  a 
decent  time.  For  the  reason  why  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  has  become  so  critical  in 
tUe  past  3  months  is  that  South  Vietnam 
has  been  crumbling  and  is  at  the  point  of 
collapse.  The  Vietcong  have  been  so  near 
winning  the  war  and  forciOg  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  Its  troops  that  Hanoi  and 
Pelplng  have  brushed  off  feelers  for  a  nego- 
tiated peace.  They  believe  themselves  to  be 
m  sight  of  a  dictated  peace. 

We,  for  our  part,  have  found  ourselves 
quite  unable  to  put  together  a  South  Viet- 
namese Government  which  Is  willing  or  able 
to  rally  enough  popular  support  to  hold  back 
the  advancing  Vietcong.  The  American 
Army  fighting  the  Vietcong  has  been  like 
men  trying  to  drive  away  a  swarm  of  mos- 
quitoes with  baseball  bats.  However,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  we  keep 
on.  We  do  not  wish  to  face  the  disagree- 
able fact  that  the  rebels  are  winning  the 
civil  war. 

The  easy  way  to  avoid  the  truth  Is  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  this  is  not  really  a  civil 
war  but  is  In  fact  essentially  an  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam.  This  has 
produced  the  argument  that  the  way  to  sta- 
bilize South  Vietnam  is  to  wage  war  against 
North  Vietnam. 

The  more  thoughtless  and  reckless  mem- 
bers of  this  school  of  thinking  hold  that  only 
by  attacking  North  Vietnam  With  heavy  and 
sustained  bombardment  can  we  snatch  a  vic- 
tory in  South  Vietnam  from  the  jaws  of  de- 
feat. They  have  not  yet  carried  the  day  in 
Washington.  But  the  President,  when  he 
ordered  the  retaliatory  raids,  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  remind  Hanoi  and  Peiping  that 
the  United  States  could,  if  It  ichose  to,  inflict 
devastating  damage.  j 

Apart  from  the  question  Of  the  morality 
and  the  gigantic  risks  of  escalating  the  war, 
there  is  no  suflficient  reason  to  think  that  the 
northern  Communists  can  be  bombed  into 
submission.  We  must  not  forget  that  North 
Vietnam  has  a  large  army — larger,  it  is  said, 
than  any  other  army  on  the  east  Asian  main- 
land except  China's.  This  North  Vietnamese 
Army  can  walk,  and  nobody  has  yet  found  a 
way  of  bombing  that  can  prevent  foot  soldiers 
from  walking. 

It  is  most  likely  that  if  we  set  out  to 
devastate  Hanoi  and  North  Vietnam,  this 
army  would  invade  South  Vietnam.  In 
South  Vietnam  we  could  not  bomb  the  army 
because  that  would  mean  that  we  would  be 
killing  our  South  Vietnamese  friends.  There 
Is  little  reason  to  think  that  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  Its  very  dubious  troops  would 
be  able  to  fight  back,  or  in  fact  that  It  would 
want  to  fight  back. 

The  Asian  Communists  fight  on  the  land, 
and  they  think  about  war  in  terms  of  infan- 
try. I  believe  that  the  reason  why  they  are 
not  terrified,  nor  much  detecred,  by  ovu:  kind 
of  military  power  is  that  they  believe  a  war 
on  the  mainland  will  be  fought  on  the 
ground  and  will  be  decided  on  the  ground. 
There  they  have  not  only  superior  numbers 
but  widespread  popular  support. 

For  this  country  to  involve  itself  in  such 
a  war  in  Asia  would  be  an  act  of  supreme 
folly.  While  the  warhawkB  would  rejoice 
when  it  began,  the  people  would  weep  before 
it  ended.  There  is  no  tolerable  alternative 
except  a  negotiated  truce,  and  the  real  prob- 
lem is  not  whether  we  should  negotiate  but 
whether  we  can. 

It  is  not  certain,  given  the  weakness  and 
confusion  in  South  Vietnam,  that  Hanoi  and 
Peiping,  who  are  poised  for  tihe  kill,  will  agree 
to  a  cease-fire  and  a  conference  and  a  negotia- 
tion. But  while  this  has,  I  believe,  been  the 
implied  objective  of  our  policy,  the  time  has 
come  when  it  should  be  the  avowed  objec- 
tive, an  objective  pursued  with  all  our  many 
and  very  considerable  diplomatic  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  Walter  Lipp- 
mann's  misgivings  as  to  whether  Hanoi 


or  Peiping  may  be  willing  to  negotiate 
on  any  basis  acceptable  to  the  United 
States.  But  I  see  nothing  to  be  lost  in 
finding  out. 

As  for  any  warhawk  cries  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  they  leave  me  un- 
impressed. I  remember  Korea.  I  re- 
call the  enthusiastic  bipartisan  support 
given  Ti'vunan's  decision  to  enter  that 
war.  But  when  the  casualty  lists  began 
to  grow,  when  the  fighting  would  not 
stop,  when  the  going  got  tough,  I  also 
remember  how  quickly  Korea  became 
"Mr.  Truman's  war,"  and  how  the  Re- 
publicans made  it  their  principal  cam- 
paign issue  in  1952.  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  Republican  advertisements,  featur- 
ing pictures  of  the  horrors  of  the  Korean 
war,  castigating  the  Democratic  Party 
as  the  "war  party,"  and  praising  the 
GOP  as  the  party  of  peace.  And  I 
remember  Dwight  Eisenhower's  dra- 
matic pledge  to  "go  to  Korea"  to  arrange 
a  truce  with  the  Commvmists. 

Before  we  go  down  that  road  again,  I 
should  like  to  be  certain  there  is  no  bet- 
ter alternative. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  proud,  yesterday  afternoon,  to 
stand  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in 
the  most  thoughtful  and  courageous  con- 
tribution that  he  made  to  our  thinking 
on  the  crisis  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  happy  to  join  him  this  evening, 
very  briefly,  in  a  reply  to  the  remarks 
that  were  made  earlier  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  DirksenL 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  made  clear  my  position  on  the 
Vietnam  crisis.  I  said  flrst  of  all  that  I 
approved  of  President  Johnson's  re- 
straint in  the  handling  of  that  crisis.  I 
said  secondly  that  the  retaliatory  air 
strikes  which  he  ordered  when  our  forces 
were  attacked  could  be  justified.  I  said 
thirdly  that  I  was  against  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  unless  we 
could  achieve  a  satisfactory  settlement 
by  negotiation. 

I  suggested  that  while  pursuing  our 
military  support  of  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, we  also  explore  the  possibility 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  to  end  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia.  If  such  efforts 
to  reach  a  settlement  fail,  we  would,  of 
course,  continue  the  military  effort. 

That  position  was  heavily  supported 
by  the  American  people  in  a  Gallup  poll 
published  on  January  31  which  showed 
that  81  percent  of  the  American  people 
favor  an  international  conference  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. My  mail  coming  from  South 
Dakota  and  elsewhere  supports  the  same 
position  by  a  ratio  of  15  to  1. 

It  was  thus  with  dismay  that  I  read  on 
the  news  ticker  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  regards  this  as  "a 
proposal  to  run  up  the  white  flag  before 
the  world  and  start  running  away  from 
communism."  He  implied  that  efforts 
to  reach  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  would 
lead  to  the  collapse  of  American  power 
all  the  way  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  all  due  respects 
to  the  very  able  distinguished  minority 
leader,  I  regard  his  remarks  today  as 
good  oratory  and  bad  logic.  I  have  never 
advocated  running  up  a  white  flag  and 
I  do  not  advocate  it  now.    I  know  some- 


thing about  war  as  a  combat  pilot  in 
World  War  II.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
every  problem  in  the  world  can  be  solved 
by  bigger  wars  or  even  by  waving  the 
American  flag  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

In  1952  the  Senator  from  Illinois  sup- 
ported the  presidential  candidacy  of 
General  Eisenhower  who  campaigned  on 
a  pledge  to  go  to  Korea  and  end  the 
flghting.  He  won  the  election.  He  ne- 
gotiated a  settlement.  He  won  wide- 
spread support  for  his  efforts.  It  was 
not  surrender  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  a  cease-fire  and  a  settlement  in  Korea, 
and  it  is  not  now  surrender  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  such  a  settlement  in 
Vietnam.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  statesman- 
ship and  diplomacy  of  reasonable  men. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  some  of  the 
people  who  are  now  urging  President 
Johnson  to  accelerate  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam wer^  going  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try attacking  President  Trvunan  for  con- 
tinuing the  war  in  Korea  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  They  scornfully  referred  to 
it  as  "Truman's  war"  and  cried  out 
against  the  casualties  in  political 
speeches  to  the  American  people. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  deplores  the 
fact  that  Senator  Church  and  I  spoke 
"in  this  Chamber  which  echoes  with  the 
courageous  words  of  brave  men  now 
gone."  Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
still  brave  men  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  isn't  the  only  one. 
It  doesn't  require  any  particular  bravery 
to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
urge  our  boys  in  Vietnam  to  flght  harder, 
and  if  this  war  mushrooms  into  a  major 
conflict  and  a  hundred  thousand  Ameri- 
cans are  killed,  it  won't  be  U.S.  Senators 
who  die.  It  will  be  American  soldiers 
who  are  too  young  to  qualify  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

It  does  not  even  require  very  much 
bravery  to  stand  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
say  that  one  agrees  100  percent  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  is  just 
possible  that  it  required  more  courage 
for  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  lead  off 
this  debate  than  for  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  try  to  squelch  it.  I  don't  in- 
tend to  be  squelched  by  innuendoes  that 
it  is  somehow  un-American  to  try  to  set- 
tle by  conference  what  we  have  been 
unable  to  settle  on  the  battlefleld  in  II 
years  of  fighting,  in  the  expenditure  of 
$4  billion  of  American  resources,  and  in 
the  loss  of  several  hundred  of  the  cream 
of  our  American  fighting  forces. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  suggests  that  if  we  negoti- 
ate a  settlement  in  South  Vietnam, 
American  military  power  will  collapse 
all  the  way  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  What 
nonsense.  America's  real  military  power 
in  the  Pacific  will  remain  where  it  has 
always  been — in  our  naval  and  air  power 
right  along  the  coasts  of  Asia.  That  is 
a  power  capable  of  utterly  devastating 
China  and  indeed  all  of  Asia.  Indeed, 
if  we  can  become  disentangled  from  the 
inconclusive  and  costly  jungle  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  use  our  power  flexibly  and 
wisely  than  we  are  today. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
everything  to  gain  from  exploring  the 
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possibilities  of  an  end  to  the  fighting  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  nothing  to  lose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks which  have  just  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  make  the  speech 
that  I  had  intended  to  make  so  much 
shorter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  waited  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovernJ  because  I  was  away  from 
Washington  with  the  official  Senate 
delegation  to  the  Mexican  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  yesterday  when 
each  of  them  made  his  speech  of  great 
statesmanship  on  the  Vietnam  problem. 
This  afternoon  I  read  their  speeches  in 
the  Record.  I  have  waited  until  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  high  commendation  to  them. 

For  well  over  a  year  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  have 
made  speech  after  sF>eech — sometimes 
three  to  five  times  a  week — here  in  the 
Senate  lirging  repetitively  the  major 
thesis  of  the  speeches  made  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  In  recent  months 
both  of  those  two  great  Senators,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern]  have  indicated  in  public 
comments  and  in  writings  that  they,  too, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  justify 
making  war  in  southeast  Asia  outside  the 
framework  of  international  law,  which 
has  been  our  sad  course  of  action. 

After  reading  the  speeches  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  hearing  them  today,  I 
ha.ve  decided  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
breaking  bread  with  the  President  at  a 
White  House  buffet  reception,  and  to 
perform  what  I  consider  to  be  a  much 
greater  service  by  speaking  briefly  to  the 
Record  tonight  in  opposition  to  the 
President's  policies  in  Asia. 

This  afternoon  the  ticker  carried  a 
statement  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
to  the  effect  that  those  who  yesterday 
in  the  Senate  spoke  in  favor  of  seeking 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  crisis  in 
Asia  do  not  disagree  with  the  present  pol- 
icy of  the  President  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  wish  my  majority  leader  to  know  that 
I  completely  repudiate  the  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  south- 
east Asia.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show, 
and  I  wish  my  majority  leader  to  know, 
that  I  completely  disagree  with  the  pol- 
icies the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  come  to  follow  in  southeast  Asia  due, 
in  my  judgment,  largely  to  the  prolonged, 
over-the-months  representations  made 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara,  the  Ambassador  in  South 
Vietnam,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Deputy  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Alexis  Johnson,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Rusk,  the  Bundy's 
in  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House,  and  those  others  who  have  been 
bent  on  escalating  a  war  in  Asia  for  well 
over  a  year. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American 
people  to  hold  this  administration  to  an 
accounting  for  the  course  of  action  that 
it  has  been  following  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  satis- 


fied that  the  Pentagon  and  certain  people 
in  the  State  Department  have  been  de- 
termined for  a  long  time  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  war  in  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say, 
"Keep  your  eyes  on  their  acts  of  provo- 
cation, for  they  have  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, given  up  their  intentions  to  pro- 
voke more  and  more  until  finally  they  can 
have  an  alibi  and  an  excuse  for  bomb- 
ing the  nuclear  installations  of  Red 
China." 

If  they  succeed  in  that  nefarious  pro- 
gram, the  big  show  is  on,  and  the  world 
will  then  be  involved  in  a  nuclear  war. 
Let  those  on  the  Republican  side  who 
talk  about  running  up  a  white  flag  make 
all  the  insinuations  and  innuendoes  they 
wish  in  seeking  to  reflect  upon  the  patri- 
otism of  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  keep  faith  with 
its  ideals  and  return  to  the  framework  of 
international  law.  But  let  those  Repub- 
licans who  are  now  talking  about  white 
flags  not  forget  that  we  are  in  South 
Vietnam  today  because  of  a  horrendous 
mistake  in  1954  by  DWight  D.  Eisenhower 
and  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Let  the  country  know  that  what  we  are 
doing  today,  so  far  as  American  policy  is 
concerned,  is  paying  the  price  of  a  shock- 
ing policy  of  hypocrisy  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, deception  practiced  upon  the 
American  people  by  John  Foster  Dulles, 
both  in  his  London  Conference  with  Win- 
ston Churchill  and  with  Anthony  Eden, 
and  also  in  his  conduct  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  1954,  from  which  he  with- 
drew when  he  realized  that  the  parties  to 
that  conference  were  not  going  to  follow 
American  orders. 

He  could  not  keep  Pi-ance  in  the  war. 
He  was  determined  to  keep  that  war  in 
Indochina  going.  When  the  nations 
participating  in  the  Geneva  Conference 
in  1954  refused  to  continue  that  war  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  dividing 
Indochina  into  its  four  parts — Laos, 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  and 
Cambodia — John  Foster  Dulles  picked  up 
his  satchel  and  walked  out,  leaving 
Bedell  Smith  as  an  observer. 

The  United  States  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  refused  to 
sign  the  accords. 

I  hope  that  yesterday  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  at  his  conference  with 
the  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  suggested  that  Eisenhower  go  to 
South  Vietnam  and  observe  for  himself 
the  price  in  American  money  and  blood 
that  this  Republic  is  paying  for  his  colos- 
sal mistake  of  1954. 

I  am  not  sui'prised  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  rallying  around  the  Repub- 
lican banner.  But  I  should  like  to  say 
to  them  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  millions  of  Americans 
are  rallying  tonight  around  the  Ameri- 
can flag  demanding  that  this  adminis- 
tration stop  its  warmaking  policies  in 
southeast  Asia  before  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  massive  and  colossal  war. 

In  speech  after  speech  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  been  warning  of 
this  danger  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
well  over  a  year.  I  have  said  we  are  on 
our  way  to  a  war  in  southeast  Asia.  We 
are  in  it.    It  is  undeclared  war. 


That  leads  me  to  my  next  point.  I  re- 
pudiate  the  policies  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  southeast  Asia  be- 
cause in  my  judgment,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, he  cannot  commit  acts  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  south- 
east Asia  without  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  there  has  been  no  declaration  of 
war.  Under  our  constitutional  system 
the  Commander  In  Chief  may  reply  im. 
mediately  in  the  defense  of  our  country 
until  a  declaration  of  war  can  be  acted 
upon.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  no  constitutional  authority  to 
proceed  to  lead  this  Nation  into  a  war. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  doing  in  these  dark 
hours  of  the  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  become  the 
international  pawnbroker  for  the  shoddy 
foreign  policies  of  the  two  dying  colonial 
powers  of  the  world.  We  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  and  killing  an  unjustifi- 
ably increasing  number  of  American 
soldiers  to  try  to  hold  in  hock  in  Asia  the 
military  and  colonial  tyranny  of  our  Eu- 
ropean colonial  allies.  We  are  betraying 
the  history  of  our  country  and  the  future 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

When  those  of  us  are  making  a  plea 
that  we  return  to  our  treaty  obligations 
and  that  we  lay  before  the  signatories  to 
those  treaties  their  duty  to  join  in  seek- 
ing to  work  out  an  honorable  negotiated 
settlement,  either  through  the  Geneva 
accords  or  through  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  we  are  urging  a  patriotic  course 
of  action  that  our  Republic  ought  to  fol- 
low. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
"Do  not  be  concerned  about  the  abuse 
and  the  attacks  you  will  receive  from  the 
superpatriots,  who  seem  to  think  that 
the  only  way  to  be  patriotic  is  to  ad- 
vocate war." 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  reconcile  that 
concept  of  patriotism  with  true  patriot- 
ism. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Mexico. 
If  we  continue  to  follow  the  course  of 
action  that  we  are  now  following  in 
southeast  Asia,  we  shall  lose  the  friend- 
ship and  the  respect  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  sad  experience  for  me,  during 
the  past  2  days  in  Mexico,  to  take  note  of 
the  24 -hour  security  protection  around 
the  beautiful  American  Embassy  in  Mex- 
ico City  by  Mexican  riot  squads,  each 
soldier  armed  with  tear  gas  guns,  and 
other  personnel  standing  by  to  make  use 
of  other  weapons  to  protect  the  Embassy, 
if  that  became  necessary.  Why  was  it 
necessary?  Because  they  had  heard 
that  there  was  underway,  a  few  days 
ago,  a  plan  to  attack  the  Embassy. 

I  pay  my  high  respects  and  thanks  to 
the  Government  of  Mexico  for  doing 
what  some  other  governments  elsewhere 
in  the  world  should  have  done — taking 
the  necessary  security  precautions  to 
protect  our  Embassy  and  to  protect 
American  property. 

But  this  is  symbolic.  We  will  find 
throughout  Latin  America  a  growing  un- 
easiness about  American  participation 
in  war  in  southeast  Asia.  It  was  dis- 
cussed again  at  our  conference.    I  re- 
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ported  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some 
weeks  ago  that  our  State  Department  ad- 
vised our  ambassadors  iti  some  Latin 
American  countries  to  call  on  the  heads 
of  state  and  ask  for  at  least  some  token 
support  for  South  Vietnam — some  man- 
power, if  they  could  supply  it;  if  not, 
some  doctors  and  nurses;  and  if  they 
could  not  send  human  beings,  to  send,  at 
least,  some  materiel.  ] 

The  reports  I  have  recMved  are  that 
that  attempt  to  involve  those  countries 
in  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  is  deeply  re- 
sented— and  it  should  be. 

In  my  judgment,  we  do  not  have  much 
time  to  return  to  the  framework  of  in- 
ternational law.  I  will  take  the  opinion 
of  Walter  Lippmann,  as  read  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Ckurch]  tonight, 
over  and  above  the  opinions  of  Senators 
who  have  been  speaking  in  the  Senate, 
urging  a  further  escalating  of  the  war, 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  a  further 
escalating  of  the  war  will  lead  to  mas- 
sive world  conflict.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  follows  that  course,  in- 
stead of  becoming  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  of  our  history  he  will  go  out 
of  office  the  most  discredited  President 
in  our  history,  because  the  American 
people  will  hold  to  an  accounting  any  ad- 
ministration that  leads  ub  unnecessarily 
into  war.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  advisers  are  tonight  lead- 
ing the  country  into  an  increasing  dan- 
ger of  massive  war  in  Asia.  It  will  not 
be  stopped  until  the  American  people 
make  perfectly  clear  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  they  want  no  more  of  these 
violations  of  International  law. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  brought  out  a  few  moments 
ago,  there  has  been  some  comment,  false 
analogy,  and  non  sequitur  argiunent  in 
some  of  the  speeches  made  by  those  who 
support  a  further  escalating  of  the  war, 
to  the  effect  that  the  present  situation  is 
somewhat  comparable  to  the  situations 
that  existed  at  the  time  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  war. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
Laos.  Cambodia,  North  Vietnam,  and 
South  Vietnam  were  brought  into  being 
by  a  negotiated  treaty.  South  Vietnam, 
along  with  the  United  States,  did  not 
sign  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954.  In  my 
>*  judgment,  since  South  Vietnam  did  not 
sign  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954,  the 
^United  States  cannot  possibly  justify 
supporting  the  conduct  of  the  dictator 
in  the  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam  on  the 
ground  that  all  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to 
enforce  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954, 
which  we  did  not  even  sign. 

Let  us  return  to  the  conference  table 
and  find  out,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  suggested  a  few  moments 
ago,  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  trying 
to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement  through 
the  Geneva  accords.  like  him,  I  have 
grave  doubts  now.  We  have  gone  too 
far;  and  the  chief  responsibility  for  hav- 
ing gone  too  far  lies  with  the  United 
States,  for  our  conduct  makes  it  most 
difficult  to  assume  that  we  can  persuade 
the  parties  to  the  Geneva  conference  of 
1954  to  meet  again  and  work  out  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  But  we  ought  to  try. 
As  I  have  said  so  many  times  in  so  many 
of  my  speeches,  we  cannot  escape  our 


responsibilities  under  the  United  Nations 

But  it  is  said  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  is  fast  becoming  a  weak  reed.  If 
it  is,  I  say  again  that  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  that  lies  with  our  own  coun- 
try, for  no  nation  in  the  world  is  guilty 
on  the  record  of  history  of  undercutting 
the  underpinnings  of  the  United  Nations 
more  than  the  United  States,  since  we 
started  to  follow  our  illegal  course  of  ac- 
tion in  South  Vietnam.  We  have  a  clear 
duty  under  the  United  Natio.ns  Charter 
to  take  violations  of  the  Geneva  accords, 
violations  of  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
even  Red  China,  and,  on  occasions,  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam,  too,  to  the 
United  Nations  for  determination;  but 
that  we  have  refused  to  do.  By  not  doing 
so,  we  have  become  an  aggressor  na- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  make  one  more  point  before 
I  close  this  subject.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  not  being  told  the  facts  about 
American  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
American  people  are  being  told  what  the 
Pentagon,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  White  House  want  to  tell  them,  and 
nothing  more.  That  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  responsibility  of  Government 
officials  toward  the  democratic  system. 
That  is  the  way  uncontrolled  executive 
power  builds  up  to  replace  the  checks 
that  the  people  are  entitled  to  have  ex- 
ercised under  our  system  of  democratic 
goverrunent.  So,  in  my  judgment,  our 
best  hope  is  to  go  to  the  United  Nations, 
although  it  will  now  take  some  rebuilding 
even  of  the  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations  to  get  this  matter  into  a  juris- 
dictional position  so  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  act. 

So  long  as  there  is  hope  in  this  great 
crisis  to  produce  peace  the  voice  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  raised 
in  support  of  such  a  peaceful  approach. 
Let  me  say  to  those  who  prefer  blood 
to  peace  that  I  am  satisfied  that  when 
history  records  the  analysis  and  the  ap- 
praisal of  this  debate,  we  who  try  to  lead 
our  country  to  the  keeping  of  faith  with 
its  professed  ideal  that  we  believe  in  the 
substitution  of  the  rule  of  law  for  a  uni- 
lateral military  action,  which  is  but  the 
rule  of  the  jungle,  will  be  judged  by  his- 
tory as  the  ones  who  really  followed  a 
patriotic  course  in  trying  to  protect  man- 
kind and  prevent  it  from  destroying  itself 
in  a  nuclear  war. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any- 
one in  the  Pentagon,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  the  White  House  can  think  we 
can  continue  to  commit  attacks  in  south- 
east Asia  without  a  declaration  of  war, 
driving  Russia  back  into  the  arms  of  Red 
China.  Russia  carmot  possibly  hold  any 
position  of  infiuence  in  the  Communist 
segment  of  the  world  if  she  does  not  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  keep  her  treaty 
commitments  to  both  Red  China  and 
North  Vietnam,  and  come  to  their  de- 
fense when  they  are  attacked. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  me  sad  to  find 
it  necessary  to  criticize  my  Groverimient 
in  a  matter  such  as  this.  But  I  have  my 
trust,  too.  And  the  trust  that  I  owe 
under  my  oath,  taken  at  that  desk,  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution,  when  I  came  to 
this  body  four  different  times  over  the 
past  20  years  that  I  have  served  here,  is 
to  protest  the  course  of  action  of  my 


President  when  I  think  that  course  of 
action  is  not  in  the  interest  of  my 
country. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  course  of 
action  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  their  advisers, 
are  following  in  southeast  Asia  today  Is 
a  course  of  action  that,  if  it  is  not 
stopped,  will  lead  the  world  into  a  mas- 
sive war. 

Mr.  President,  imder  my  discussion  on 
the  Vietnamese  problem  I  should  like  to 
add  this  paragraph. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  that  increas- 
ing niunbers  of  American  clergymen  are 
beginning  to  recognize  their  responsi- 
bilities of  spiritual  leadership  in  regard 
to  the  shocking  morality  of  American 
foreign  policies  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  on  South  Vietnam  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  Washington,  D.C.  two 
or  three  Sundays  ago  by  the  Reverend 
James  Clark  Brown,  of  the  Cleveland 
Park  United  Church  of  Christ— Congre- 
gational, Washington,  D.C.  This  sermon 
is  entitled  "The  Concern  Christians  Have 
About  Vietnam." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  particularly 
recommend  that  Dean  Sayre  of  the  Epis- 
copal Cathedral  in  Washington  read  this 
sermon. 

This  gentleman  of  the  cloth,  who 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  who  he 
was  going  to  vote  for  in  the  last  cam- 
paign because  he  thought  neither  candi- 
date was  deserving,  has  apparently  de- 
cided that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  good 
thing,  despite  the  great  issue  of  morality 
which  is  involved  in  the  unjustifiable 
slaughter  of  human  beings,  all  of 
whom — Christians,  Jews,  Communists 
no  matter  what  their  religion,  faith,  or 
nationality — happen  also  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  God. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  the  Reverend 
James  Clark  Brown  and  an  increasing 
number  of  clergymen  in  this  coimtry 
who  are  beginning  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  raise  their  voices  in  a  plea  for 
Christian  leadership,  for  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  Christian  leadership 
in  connection  with  the  warmaking  poli- 
cies in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  following  this  sermon  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for 
Saturday,  January  30,  1965,  entitled, 
"The  United  States  Does  Not  Know  How 
To  Fight  'Invisible'  Foe  in  Vietnam— 
We're  'Own  Worst  Enemy'."  written  by 
Hugh  Campbell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

EXHEBIT  1 

The  Concern  Christians  Have  About 
Vietnam 
(A  sermon  preached  by  the  Reverend  James 
Clark  Brown,  the  Cleveland  Park  United 
Church  of  Christ  (congregational)   Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

"Henceforth,  In  the  future,  be  made  strong 
in  the  Lord  and  In  the  power  which  His 
supreme  might  Imparts.    Put  on  the  armour 
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of  God,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  firm  against 
all  the  strategems  of  the  devil  •  •  •  Stand 
therefore,  first  fastening  on  the  best  of  truth; 
putting  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness; 
let  the  shoes  on  your  feet  be  the  gospel  of 
peace,  to  give  you  Snn  footing;  and  with  all 
these,  take  up  the  great  shield  of  faith,  with 
which  you  will  be  able  to  quench  all  the 
flaming  arrows  of  the  evil  one." — Prom  St. 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  chapter  6:  10- 
11;  14-16. 

The  New  Testament  is  repeatedly  con- 
cerned with  comparing  the  Christian  life  to 
that  of  a  loyal  soldier.  Surely  it  need  not 
be  said  that  such  a  comparison  has  no  re- 
ference to  killing,  or  preparation  for  destruc- 
tion, but  rather  to  the  fact  that  both  for  the 
Christian  and  the  commendable  soldier — 
there  is  an  expectation  of  and  a  readiness 
for  battle  with  the  enemy;  there  is  a  dis- 
cipline of  body,  mind  and  spirit  about  each 
of  them,  dedicated  as  they  are  to  unfailing 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  respec- 
tive leader.  Thus  it  seems  wholly  natural 
for  the  Apostle  Paul  to  say  of  a  friend,  "Epa- 
phroditus,  my  brother  and  fellow  worker 
and  fellow  soldier"  (Philippians  2:  25),  or 
when  speaking  to  Timothy,  for  him  to  say, 
"fight  gallantly,  armed  with  faith  and  a 
good  conscience"  (I  Timothy  1 :  18) .  or  again, 
"Take  your  share  of  hardship  like  a  good 
soldiei;  of  Christ  Jesus"  (II  Timothy  2:3).     • 

Indeed,  in  the  whole  of  Christian  history 
two  of  the  most  conspicuously  effective 
eflforts  in  organizing  followers  of  Christ  with 
the  result  of  maximum  usefulness  and  in- 
fluence have  been,  one,  the  organization  of 
the  society  of  Jesus  in  the  16th  century,  and, 
two,  the  organization  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  the  19th  century.  Both  groups  have  in- 
volved failure  as  well  as  success  but  their 
overall  influence  has  been  remarkable  and  is 
essentially  due  to  the  fact  of  their  organiza- 
tion on  a  military  principle.  Ignatius  Loyola 
had  no  specific  intent  of  opposing  the  Re- 
formation when  he  wrote  his  "Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises" and  founded  the  famous  Jesuit  So- 
ciety. It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
Jesuits  were  effective  in  producing  a  genuine 
historical  change  of  direction.  They  were 
instrumental,  through  their  missionary  and 
educational  activities,  their  austere  intellec- 
tual disciplines,  in  saving  great  sections  of 
northern  Europe  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  in  regaining  lost  territory. 
Loyola's  success  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  combined  two  elements  of 
success  which  went  together  perfectly;  his 
own  soldierly  experience  prior  to  his  commit- 
ment, and  his  recognition  of  the  militant 
character  of  original  Christianity.  The  key 
to  his  entire  enterprise  is  found  in  his  terse 
reference,  "Christ  our  Commander  in  Chief." 
Says  one  of  his  biographers:  "The  only  lan- 
guage Loyola  could  speak  was  the  language 
of  a  warrior;  it  was  always  the  banner  and 
the  battle,  obedience  and  command,  com- 
pany and  militia  *  •  *.  He  demanded  the 
virtues  of  a  soldier  but  renounced  the  condi- 
tions that  fostered  them."  ' 

This  brief  reminder  of  how,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era — as  well  as  in 
some  of  Its  most  influential  periods — the  em- 
phasis has  been  upon  soldierly  discipline; 
hard,  happy,  heroic  living;  readiness  for 
battle  with  the  enemy  (cannot  one  even  say 
eagerness  for  the  battle,  "Woe  be  unto  me  If 
I  preach  not  the  Gospel").  The  truth  of 
what  we  are  thinking  about  comes  forcefully 
to  mind  when,  as  20th  century  Christian  (or 
persons  so  aspiring  to  be)  we  are  surely  aware 
of  two  central  facts: 

1.  If  ever  the  world  needed  an  authentic 
revival  of  the  Chrlst-llke  life.  It  Is  our  world. 
For  you  and  I  are  confronted  not  simply  with 
the  enemy  of  personal  evil  represented  In  the 


'  Elton  Trueblood,  "Company  of  the  Com- 
mitted," p.  36. 


seven  deadly  sins;  such  evil  has  always  made 
battle  against  God's  people  and  always  will. 
Today,  however,  in  addition  to  this,  the  spirit 
of  evil  is  equipped  with  hydrogen  bombs;  the 
spirit  of  evil  is  operative  in  the  power  and 
practices  of  national  governments,  all  gov- 
ernments to  varying  degrees  Including  our 
own;  and  one  consequence  of  all  thlsls  that 
our  world  Is  now  threatened  with  a  possible 
destruction  of  hellflre  and  brimstone  which 
is  Incomparably  more  cruel  than  any  such 
fate  ever  described  by  the  most  fanatic 
Calvinist  preacher  when  talking  about  the 
wrath  of  God. 

2.  Surely  thoughtful  persons  realize  that 
if  the  Christ-like  life,  so  desperately  needed, 
is  to  have  any  realistic  prospect  of  achieve- 
ment— there  is  required  of  you  and  me  now, 
as  never  before,  a  Christ-like  faith  actively 
applied  in  every  area  of  life,  nurtured  by 
soldierly  Christian  disciplines  which  will 
bring  a  creative  awakening  to  our  frozen 
souls  even  as  the  coming  of  God's  spring 
awakens  and  thaws  loose  the  Ice-locked 
waters  of  a  thousand  streams  and  sends  them 
rushing  toward  the  great  sea  which  Is  their 
natural  home. 

How  contemporary  In  Its  relevance,  there- 
fore. Is  the  apostle's  appeal  that  you  and  I 
"put  on  the  armour  of  God.  so  as  to  be  able 
to  stand  firm  against  all  the  strategems  of 
the  devil  •  •  •  first  fastening  on  the  belt 
of  truth,  putting  on  the  breastplate  of  right- 
eousness, •  •  •  and  with  all  these,  taking  up 
the  great  shield  of  faith,  with  which  you  will 
be  able  to  quench  all  the  flaming  arrows  of 
the  evil  one." 

Think  with  me  of  how  we  may  best  seek 
to  Implement  this  appeal  within  our  life  and 
world  today.  Not  long  after  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  in  October  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy was  discussing  this  perilous  event  that 
had,  for  a  time,  put  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  with  their  respective  atomic 
arsenals  on  a  collision  course.  "It  all  seemed 
easy  enough,"  he  remarked,  after  the  Soviet 
bluff  had  been  successfully  called,  but  the 
trouble  was  no  one  could  be  sure,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  Soviets  really  were  bluffing. 
He  was  asked  what  he  thought  the  odds 
were,  at  the  outset,  that  the  Soviets  were  not 
bluffing.  He  replied  that  he  had  thought  the 
chance  that  the  Soviets  meant  to  go  through 
to  the  end  was  "somewhere  between  one  in 
three."  By  the  most  realistic  use  of  our 
Imagination  it  is  Impossible  for  any  of  us 
to  comprehend  the  terror  that  would  have 
been  let  loose  In  the  world  had  the  Soviets 
not  changed  their  course  of  action.  The  con- 
sequence would  have  been  what  military 
theorists  euphemistically  call  "a  thermonu- 
clear exchange."  The  current  Pentagon  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  to  this  country  of  an 
H-bomb  attack  is  110  million  dead  Amer- 
icans. Nonetheless,  most  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans are  grateful,  today,  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent's willingness  to  run  this  fearful  risk. 
For  we  know,  as  a  fact  of  our  life,  that  we 
have  been  destined  to  live  at  a  time  when 
the  skies  above  us  may,  at  any  moment,  turn 
from  blue  to  black,  erupting  In  the  fallout 
of  atomic  war.  We  know,  as  a  fact  of  our 
life,  that  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  our 
relationship  to  Communist  China  and  Soviet 
Russia — they  regard  any  nation's  military 
weakness  or  the  refusal  to  use  the  strength 
It  possesses,  when  threatened,  an  Invitation 
to  their  aggression  and  domination. 

Having  said  this,  think  with  me  now  in 
the  context  of  our  Christian  faith  of  where 
we  as  a  nation  stand  In  relation  to  the  crisis 
in  Vietnam.  Nobody  but  the  President  and 
his  most  Intimate  advisers  has  enough  In- 
formation about  the  situation  In  Saigon, 
Hanoi,  Peiplng,  and  Moscow  to  become  dog- 
matic as  to  what  policy  should  be  pursued. 
But  surely  this  does  not  mean  that  we,  as 
<;ltlzen8,  must  Impose  a  self-censorship  of 
silence  and  supinely  accept  whatever  deci- 


sions— or  lack  of  decisions — which  others 
decide  for  us.  Indeed,  one  of  the  strange 
Ironies  of  the  Vietnam  crisis  Is  that  while 
the  American  Government  Is  spending  nearly 
$2  million  a  day  to  finance  our  partlcl- 
pation  In  Vietnam;  and,  since  the  war 
began  In  1946,  nearly  $6  billion  has  been 
spent  of  taxpayers  money;  these  facts  In 
themselves  are  dwarfed  In  significance  by  the 
fact  tliat  as  of  yesterday  400  Americans  have 
been  killed  In  Vietnam  and  the  prospect  of 
an  expanded  all-out  war  Increases  dally— 
the. Irony  Is,  that,  despite  all  this,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  made  a 
major  speech  on  the  details  of  this  war  since 
he  entered  the  White  House. 

"The  time  has  come,"  says  James  Reston 
in  this  morning's  New  York  Times,  "to  call 
a  spade  a  bloody  shovel.  This  country  Is  In 
an  undeclared  and  unexplained  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Our  members  have  a  lot  of  long  and 
fancy  names  for  It,  like  escalation  and  re- 
taliation, but  it  is  war  Just  the  same  •  •  ♦ 
a  war  that  Is  not  only  undeclared  and  un- 
explained, but  that  has  not  even  been  widely 
debated  In  the  Congress  or  the  country."' 
Last  August  5,  In  a  campaign  speech  on  Viet- 
nam, the  President  said:  "There  can  be,  and 
there  must  be,  no  doubt  about  the  policy  and 
no  doubt  about  the  purpose."  But  it  Is  In- 
creasingly obvious  that  among  his  own  ad- 
visers as  well  as  the  American  citizenry  gen- 
erally, there  is  enormous  doubt,  apprehen- 
sion, and  uncertainly  about  both  America's 
policy  and  purpose.  Should  we  not  as  citi- 
zens, generally,  be  concerned  that  the  Presi- 
dent inform  us — more  fully  than  he  has— 
of  this  country's  objectives,  policies  as  re- 
gards Vietnam — and  of  the  rationale  behind 
them?  Should  not  the  President  himself  be 
concerned  so  to  tell  us?  Teddy  Roosevelt 
spoke  of  the  office  of  President  as  "a  bully 
good  pulpit"  whereby  one  who  occupies  the 
office  is  in  a  singularly,  fortunate  position 
to  educate,  to  motivate,  and  inspire,  and  to 
unite  a  divided  and  uncertain  people.  I  say, 
respectfully,  to  date,  the  President  has  not 
done  this  In  relation  to  Vietnam. 

Let  me  ask  you :  Do  you  feel  sufficiently  in- 
formed and  satisfied  with  the  answers  you 
have  to  the  following  questions? 

1.  "Is  It  not  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  any 
amount  of  retaliatory  bombing  (^ort  of  lay- 
ing a  massive  radioactive  carpet  across  the 
waist  of  the  peninsula)  would  be  effective 
in  preventing  the  Vietcong  from  continuing 
to  receive  whatever  supplies  they  do  from 
North  Vietnam?" 

2.  What  Is  the  answer  to  the  statement  of 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  "offi- 
cial testimony  regarding  the  supplies  of  the 
Vietcong  rebels  makes  clear  that  90  percent 
of  their  weapons  were  captured  from  Gov- 
ernment sources  and  that  there  Is  very  little 
evidence  that  support  for  the  Vietcong  is 
coming  from  the  north.  They  are  strongest 
in  the  southern  tip  of  South  Vietnam,  far- 
thest from  North  Vietnam,  and  they  are 
armed  largely  with  American  weapons  cap- 
tured from  the  Government  forces"? 

3.  "How  much  of  the  success  of  the  Viet- 
cong Is  explained  not  so  much  by  Communist 
supplies  or  direction,  but  by  the  Justified  des- 
pair and  dissatisfaction  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  now  in  their  20th  year  of  continuous 
war;  by  their  lack  of  confidence  In  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  under  which  they  live  and 
which  Is  possible  only  6y  reason  of  American 
support?  If  the  purpose  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  to  establish  freedom  why  do  the  Viet- 
namese people,  themselves,  have  so  little  of 
It?  'There  Is  no  freedom  In  South  Viet- 
nam," Senator  Morse  recently  said,  'and 
there  has  never  been  any  freedom  In  South 
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Vietnam  since  the  United  States  took  over. 
There  has  been  no  freedom  since  the  first 
American  puppet.  Diem,  becaime  the  first  dic- 
tator of  South  Vietnam,  folltJwed  by  General 
Mlnh,  followed  by  Khanh,  and  now  followed 
by  complete  chaos'."  = 

Tell  us  Mr.  President,  more  clearly  than 
vou  have' as  to  why  you  aad  your  advisers 
apparently  believe  that  the  retaliatory  raids 
which  have  already  come  as  close  as  35  miles 
from  the  Communist  China  border  will  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  In  which  negotiations  for 
neace  can  then  be  undertakien  (by  us)  from 
a  position  of  strength?  Does  not  this  reason- 
ine  assume  that  North  Vietnam  and  Red 
China  would  be  willing  to  do  what  we  our- 
selves are  unwilling  to  do— that  Is  to  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of  weakness?  Also, 
what  would  our  reaction  be  If  enemy  bomb- 
ing came  within  35  miles  of  our  border? 

Mr  President,  why  have  We  not  taken  our 
case  to  the  United  Nations?  Article  33,  sec- 
tion 1.  of  the  U.N.  Charter  reads:  "The 
parties  to  any  dispute— the  continuance  of 
which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  an#  security,  shall, 
first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  negotiation, 
inquiry,  conciliation  •  •  •  or  other  peaceful 
means  of  their  own  choice.*  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  has  said : 

"I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  means  must 
be  found,  and  found  urgently,  within  or  out- 
side the  United  Nations,  of  $hlftlng  the  quest 
for  a  solution  away  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  conference  table."  Perhaps  the  most 
moving  appeal  that  we  see  the  futility  of 
expanding  the  war  In  order  to  win  the  peace 
has  been  voiced  by  a  young  man,  Capt.  Nor- 
man W.  Heck,  Jr.,  who  was  killed  by  Viet- 
cong guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1964.  Nine  days  before  his  death,  Cap- 
tain Heck  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
fellow  church  members  Sit  Redeemer  Lu- 
theran Church  m  Highland  Park.  111.  Pastor 
Robert  A.  Wendelln  called  the  letter— which 
arrived  on  December  7— Captain  Heck's  "last 
win  and  testament,"  to  his  church : 

Ca  Mao,  Vietnam, 
Not  ember  29,  1964. 
Dear  Pastor  Wendelin  and  Members  of 
Redeemer  Lutheran  Chxjrch:  I'm  writing 
this  letter  to  you  because  I  greatly  appre- 
ciated the  warmth  and  receptlveness  dis- 
played by  all  of  you  to\fard  my  wife,  my 
family,  and  myself. 

It  Is  because  of  this  demonstration  of  hu- 
man understanding  that  I  ask  your  consid- 
eration and  support  of  an  idea  that  is  very 
near  and  dear  to  my  heart. 

I'm  serving  here  in  Vietnam  as  an  adviser 
to  a  Vietnamese  combat  Infantry  battalion. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Commu- 
nists cannot  be  defeated  by  simply  killing 
Vietcong. 

There  are  many  civic  adtlon  programs  un- 
derway with  the  goal  of  winning  the  support 
of  the  people  by  improving  their  social  and 
economic  conditions.  There  Is  a  tremendous 
need  for  skilled  technicians  and  people  with 
a  strong  sense  of  Christian  devotion  to  im- 
part the  many  advantage*  of  our  way  of  life 
to  these  poor  people  who:  have  so  few  bless- 
ings. 

People  who  are  willing  to  spend  a  year  or 
two— with  the  posslbillUy  of  losing  their 
lives— while  working  at  the  grassroots  of 
the  problem  area  could  contribute  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  Vietcong  anjd  thus  Insure  the 
reduction  of  the  threat  of l  communism  to  oiu- 
society.  I 

I  have  not  discovered  B  single  Lutheran 
missionary  working  in  tbls  area.  By  send- 
ing some  Lutheran  ministers  and  laymen 
here  In  the  "field"  (not  to  Saigon  but  to  the 


outlying  area)  to  see  what  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity exists  to  serve  the  Lord,  the  initial 
step  could  be  accomplished. 

It  Is  easy  to  sit  back  and  engross  oiu-selves 
with  the  numerous  blessings  and  scientific 
achievements  of  our  society;  but  for  those 
who  desire  a  richer,  fuller  life  and  who  would 
be  gratified  by  contributing  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  many  freedoms — there  are  many 
Vietnamese  who  would  be  eternally  grateful 
for  your  assistance. 

I  pray  that  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  urge 
our  Lutheran  Church  to  solicit  aid  In  the 
form  of  devoted  skilled  personnel  to  assist 
and  guide  these  very  needy  people. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  "Rusty"  Heck.< 

That  eloquent  letter  says  much  to  all  of 
us  about  many  aspects  of  our  Christian  faith 
and  life.    Let  me,  just  now,  emphasize  again 
a  single  sentence  of  it:  "I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Communists  cannot  be 
defeated  by  simply  killing  Vietcong."    Sure- 
ly,  the   complex   problems   of  Vietnam   and 
southeast  Asia  cannot  be   settled  by  arms 
alone.     "An  Infinity  of  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic,   religious,    tribal,    nationalistic,    his- 
toric and  traditlonaLfactors  are  at  work  In 
Vietnam."     How  sad   It  is  that   often  gov- 
ernments, like  individuals,  find  It  easier  to 
compound   a   mistake   by   continuing   In   It 
rather  than  confessing  a  mistake  and  turn- 
ing away  from  It.    The  French,  after  several 
years  of  war  and  the  death  of  240,000  of  her 
finest  sons  who  lay  down  their  lives  in  Indo- 
Chlna,  withdrew  and  It  Is  to  her  honor  that 
she   did.     Let   us    be    guided   by    the    spirit 
enunciated  by  the  late  President  Kennedy: 
"Let  us  not  negotiate  In  fear,  but  let  us  not 
fear  to  negotiate." 

One  final  word:  It  Is  too  easy,  I  know,  to 
stand  outside  the  terrible  office  of  President 
and  raise  questions  and  make  criticisms. 
Nothing  that  I  have  here  said  today  means. 
In  any  way,  that  I  or  others  who  raise  such 
questions  have  less  regard  for  the  man  who 
occupies  the  incomparably  burdensome  of- 
fice of  the  President  at  this  hour  In  our  his- 
tory. Indeed,  he  has  our  prayers  and  our 
affection  for  we  are  all  Americans  whose  com- 
mon desire  Is  that  we  may  be  given  the  wis- 
dom to  know  what  Is  best  to  do — and  the 
courage  of  God's  spirit  wherewith  to  do  It. 
Amen. 
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United  States  Doesn't  Know  How  To  Fight 

Invisible    Foe    in    Vietnam — We're    Own 

Worst  Enemy 

(By    Hugh    Campbell) 

(The  author  of  this  article  has  served  as  a 
Canadian  member  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  In  Vietnam  for  2  years,  a  po- 
sition that  has  enabled  him  to  see  the  war 
firsthand  from  both  sides.  An  RCAF  squad- 
ron leader  In  World  War  II,  Mr.  Campbell  Is  a 
distinguished  corporation  lawyer  with  offices 
In  Vancouver.  He  resides  at  Campbell  River, 
British  Columbia.) 

The  United  States  is  now  entering  Its  third 
year  of  full-scale  war  in  Vietnam.  Any  day 
now  we  can  again  expect  the  customary  pro- 
nouncement from  the  American  high  com- 
mand In  Saigon  to  the  effect  that,  while  the 
situation  is  serious,  It  is  not  hopeless;  and 
that  the  war  can  and  will  be  won. 

After  nearly  2  years  In  Vietnam,  I've  heard 
a  good  many  such  assurances.  But  since,  as  a 
Canadian  delegate  on  the  three-nation  In- 
ternational Control  Commission,  I  had  a 
unique  opportunity  to  observe  the  war  from 
both   sides  of  the  firing  line,  I  think  the 
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Americans  are  talking  through  their  well- 
padded  brass  hats. 

The  war,  as  It's  now  being  waged,  cannot 
be  won  by  our  side — because  the  Americans, 
for  all  their  brave  talk  about  developing  new 
antiguerrilla  techniques,  are  still  using  ob- 
solete methods  to  fight  a  new  kind  of  In- 
visible enemy. 

Exactly  how  Invisible  this  enemy — the 
Communist  Vietcong — can  become  was  forc- 
ibly demonstrated  to  me  one  day  on  a  dusty 
gravel  road  leading  through  the  Jungle  In 
North  Vietnam.  It  was  a  routine  Inspection 
patrol  for  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission and,  for  no  apparent  reason,  the 
Communist  officer  in  the  lead  jeep  suddenly 
suggested  a  halt. 

We  pUed  out  of  our  Jeeps  and  stretched  our 
legs,  apparently  In  the  middle  of  nowhere. 
Just  as  Inexplicably,  he  then  suggested  we 
resume  the  patrol.  As  the  convoy  started  off. 
he  beeped  his  horn,  and,  somewhere  nearby, 
a  whistle  shrilled. 

Instantly,  both  sides  of  the  road  were  lined 
with  troops,  grinning  infantrymen  whose 
faded  khaki  uniforms  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  dark  Jungle  background.  They'd  been 
there  all  the  while,  sUndlng  not  a  dozen 
yards  from  the  convoy.  But  because  of  the 
foliage  that  covered  their  backs  from  helmet 
to  canvass  sneakers,  they'd  been  Invisible  to 
three  experienced  officers. 

There  was  nothing  threatening  about  the 
mock  ambush.  The  Communist  troops  were 
simply  practicing  camouflage,  and  used  the 
International  Control  Commission  as  an  un- 
witting umpire.  And  although  their  camou- 
flage was  excellent.  It  was  the  mobility  of  the 
troops  that  Impressed  me  most. 

They  were  many  miles  from  any  known 
base,  and  they  carried  on  their  backs  every- 
thing necessary  for  living  and  fighting.  They 
didn't  need  roads,  jeeps,  helicopters,  or  mobile 
kitchens.  They  were  jungle  fighters,  as  elu- 
sive as  poison  gas  and  twice  as  deadly— the 
kind  of  guerrillas  who  wore  down  the  French 
masters  of  Indochina,  and  finished  them  off 
at  Dienbienphu  in  1954. 

The  Pentagon,  naturally,  has  been  deter- 
mined not  to  repeat  France's  mistakes.  In 
the  past  3  years  they've  poured  in  aid  and 
advisers  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $1  million 
a  day  So  generous,  so  overwhelming  has 
been  this  avalanche  of  assistance,  that  It  has 
aided  South  Vietnam  almost  to  death. 

In  1962  there  were  fewer  tlmn  300  U.S. 
military  advisers  In  the  countr^— and  they 
were  making  noticeable  headway  against  the 
Vietcong.  The  advisers  were  scattered  in 
tmv  detachments  around  the  country.  TThey 
were  tough,  highly  trained  men,  and  they 
were  revered  by  the  Vietnamese. 

But  the  Pentagon  apparently  reasoned  that 
20  000  advisers  could  win  the  war  20  times  as 
fast  as  300;  thev  started  airlifting  them  into 
Saigon  by  the  thousands  (In  defiance.  Inci- 
dentally, of  the  Geneva  truce  agreement). 

With  them  came  wives,  children,  PX  super- 
markets. Coca-Cola  machines,  air  con- 
ditioners, officers'  clubs,  station  wagons.  In- 
surance salesmen,  schoolteachers,  public  re- 
lations men— all  the  equipage  of  a  progres- 
sive suburb,  without  which  the  American 
military  seems  unable  to  function  abroad. 

Suddenly,  It  stopped  being  a  jungle  war, 
with  Americans  flghting  on  the  same  terms 
as  their  enemies.  It  became  Instead  a  desk- 
soldiers'  war,  with  the  fatuities  of  Saigon  s 
brass  hats  canceling  the  efforts  of  the  men 
in  the  field. 

A  gap  appeared  between  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  their  American  protectors,  and 
the  gap  has  been  widening  ever  since. 

There's  also  a  gap  between  the  Pentagon's 
concept  of  mobility  and  that  of  the  guer- 
rillas. Putting  troops  on  wheels  or  In  hell- 
copters  has  proven  unrealistic  in  a  jungle 
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war.  Disguised  as  peasants,  the  Vletcong 
simply  watch  the  machines  charge  futilely 
by— perhaps  into  a  mine  trap  or  ambush — or, 
if  they're  detected,  simply  melt  into  the 
Jxingle. 

Pursuit  on  foot  is  fruitless;  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  carrying  enough  Ameri- 
can-made equipment  to  fight  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  would  be  ineffective  even  if  they 
were  as  hardy  as  their  enemy.  But  of  course 
they  aren't,  since  they're  now  accustomed 
to  riding  to  work. 

But  all  the  mistakes  haven't  been  com- 
mitted by  the  military.  There  are  a  ^ost  of 
nonmilitary  agencies  fighting  Saigon's  war, 
from  the  spooks  of  the  CIA  to  the  flacks  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  unimportant  but 
revealing  case  of  the  American  pro  football 
player  who  arrived  in  Saigon  under  State 
Department  auspices  to  set  up  an  athletic 
program  for  the  Vietnamese.  "Gonna  teach 
these  gooks  football."  he  announced  to  all 
within  earshot.  Several  days  later,  he  an- 
nounced a  change  in  policy;  the  gooks  he'd 
decided,  were  too  small  for  football — so  he 
was  going  to  teach  them  soccer,  a  game  he'd 
never  played  himself. 

Or  take  the  average  American  service  wife 
in  Saigon:  for  boorishness,  ofifensiveness, 
and  condescension  toward  her  inferiors,  she 
takes  the  fur-lined  mug.  The  generous  al- 
lowances, PX  privileges,  villa,  chauffeur  and 
servants  are  all  new  to  her — and  with  rare 
exceptions,  it  shows.  Her  kids  are  no  bet- 
ter. The  spectacle  of  a  bunch  of  crew-cutted 
gumchewing  teenagers  lording  it  over  the 
natives  in  the  streets  of  Saigon  is  a  lesson 
In  how  not  to  conduct  foreign  relations. 

Or,  finally,  take  the  matter  of  Saigon's 
Justly  famous  night  life,  which  consists  of 
scores  of  saloons,  each  equipped  with  a  bevy 
of  the  prettiest  little  bar  girls  in  southeast 
Asia.  The  patrons  are  almost  exclusively 
American;  and  one  South  Vietnamese  woman 
who  owns  a  string  of  such  establishments, 
told  me  she  estimates  that  half  her  girls 
are  actively  pro-Vietcong,  while  the  rest 
maintain  a  profitable  neutrality  by  spying 
impartially  for  both  sides. 

The  result  of  all  this  ugly  Americanism 
has  been  exactly  what  you'd  expect:  the 
South  Vietnamese  Is  starting  to  wonder  If 
his  Communist  enemies  might  not  be  pref- 
erable to  his  American  friends.  Once  he 
publicly  movirned  the  loss  of  American  lives. 
Now,  the  nearly  300  Americans  killed  in  Viet- 
nam seem  meaningless  compared  with  his 
own  terrible  losses — more  than  160,000  dead. 

Once  he  believed  that  his  government, 
good  or  bad.  would  be  free  of  foreign  Inter- 
ference. Now  he's  convinced  that  his  gov- 
ernment— whichever  assortment  of  generals 
happens  to  be  in  power  at  the  moment — 
Is  a  puppet  of  the  Pentagon. 

If  the  foregoing  sounds  like  an  antl-Amer- 
Ican  tirade,  it's  not  intentional.  There  still 
are  hundreds  of  smart,  dedicated,  and  effec- 
tive Americans  In  Vietnam.  They  want  to 
win  this  tragic  war  find,  through  a  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  they  think  they  know  how  to 
do  It.  Unfortunately,  they're  only  fighting 
the  war,  not  running  It. 

For  this  reason,  the  Communists  are  al- 
most certain  to  nibble  their  way  to  victory 
eventually.  When  they  do,  it  will  be  a  disas- 
ter for  the  West.  For  all  my  reservations 
about  life  In  the  Saigon  sector  of  the  free 
world,  I'm  convinced,  after  seeing  both  places, 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  vastly  better 
off  than  their  countrymen  to  the  north. 

When  I  went  to  Vietnam,  I  shared  the 
common  Canadian  view  of  such  faraway 
places.  I  half  suspected  that,  for  those  un- 
fortunate enough  to  live  In  such  countries, 
life  In  the  "free"  sector  was  Just  about  as 


miserable  as  life  under  communism.  But  a 
few  visits  to  Hanoi  and  other  Communist 
centers  quickly  disabused  me  of  this  notion. 

I'll  never  forget  the  people  who  would  pass 
me  on  the  streets  and  whisper  "A  has  les 
communlstes,"  or  the  officials  who  risked 
their  freedom  to  tell  me  privately  of  their 
hatred  for  the  regime  of  Ho  Chi-minh.  It 
was  a  rude  contrast  with  Saigon,  where  free 
speech,  while  not  prevalent,  is  at  least  still 
possible. 

For  all  their  strategic  fallings,  the  Amer- 
icans are  fighting  a  Just  war.  But  they're 
going  to  lose  it  unless  they  make  drastic 
changes — for  at  present,  the  American  is  his 
own  worst  enemy  in  Vietnam.  By  his  obtuse 
policies  and  actions  he  has  squandered  the 
good  will  of  his  allies.  Without  It,  he  can't 
win.  Without  It,  there  is  nothing  left  to 
win. 
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WORLD  BANK  FLOTATION  OF  $200 
MILLION  BOND  ISSUE  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jailv 
uary  19.  I  had  occasion  to  have  printea 
in  the  Record  an  exchange  of  letters  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning 
the  World  Bank  floatation  of  a  S200  mil- 
lion bond  issue  in  the  United  States. 
This  series  of  letters  culminated  in  a 
communication  from  me  dated  January 
8,  requesting  Secretary  Dillon's  detailed 
comments  on  this  transaction.  On  Jan- 
uary 22  an  answer  was  received  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  believe  that 
this  communication  should  also  be  made 
available  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  international  monetary  situation, 
especially  as  it  affects  our  position  in 
the  world. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  as- 
sured us  that  the  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  World  Bank's  re- 
quest to  float  the  loan  in  the  United 
States  was  taken  without  any  dissent 
We  are  also  told  that  the  transaction' 
"will  in  no  way  affect  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  this  year,"  although 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  it  might 
be  affected  in  1966  or  later.  Frankly,  I 
take  small  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
we  are  storing  up  more  trouble  for  the 
future. 

But  I  am  less  interested  in  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  this  transaction  than  I 
am  in  the  very  much  larger  question  of 
our  financial  policies  toward  the  world. 
The  Treasury  response  does  not  question 
the  World  Bank's  need  for  further  re- 
sources, and  in  effect  says  that — although 
borrowing  in  the  European  markets 
would  be  far  preferable — the  United 
States  will  continue  to  come  up  with 
funds  whenever  required  by  the  interna- 
tional banking  community.  I  am  not  at 
all  satisfied  that  our  policy  has  to  be  of 
such  a  quiescent  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  we  need  far  more 
justification  for  hastening  to  provide  ad- 
ditional resources  for  the  World  Bank. 
From  its  operations  the  Bank  has 
amassed  reserves  which  now  are  some- 
where around  the  $1  billion  mark.  It  is 
true  that  after  much  hand  wringing  the 
Bank  has  agreed  that  a  modest  propor- 
tion of  future  profits  may  be  diverted 


into  the  operations  of  its  IDA  soft-loan 
afliliate;  yet  it  says  that  these  enormous 
reserve  funds  should  be  maintained  in- 
tact to  preserve  a  climate  of  confidence 
throughout  the  banking  community. 
From  the  size  of  the  reserves,  it  would 
appear  that  the  appetite  for  confidence 
is  virtually  insatiable. 

Second,  we  are  told  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, especially  by  those  seeking  more 
U.S.  foreign  aid  money,  that  the  under- 
developed countries  have  about  reached 
the  place  where  they  can  no  longer  fi- 
nance hard  loans  of  the  kind  extended  by 
the  World  Bank.  This  makes  me  wonder 
whether  the  World  Bank's  resources  will 
not  increasingly  be  used  to  support  proj- 
ects in  the  developed  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  organization.  If  such  is 
the  case,  I  am  totally  confused  as  to  the 
need  for  U.S.  support  for  the  economies 
of  the  developed  countries. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  must  record  my 
lack  of  faith  in  the  proposition  that  the 
World  Bank  should  be  provided  with  re- 
sources by  the  U.S.  market  whenever  it 
requires  them. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  we 
see  many  actions  today  by  the  industrial- 
ized countries— especially  those  in  Eu- 
rope— which  stem  from  a  desire  to  assert 
their  independence  from  U.S.  leadership 
in  the  Western  World.  The  occasion  of 
the  World  Bank's  requirement  for  fur- 
ther resources,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  European 
countries  to  show  theif  power  and  so- 
phistication by  encouraging  the  flota- 
tion of  bond  issues  in  their  markets. 
However,  we  are  told  that  these  coun- 
tries which  are  declaiming  so  loudly 
about  their  great  strength  and  inde- 
pendence have  not  developed  market 
conditions  which  would  permit  such 
flotations. 

Rather  than  put  any  pressure  on 
these  countries  to  develop  their  markets 
and  lower  interest  rates,  the  United 
States  apparently  prefers  to  continue  to 
fill  the  gap  and  thereby  relieve  Western 
Europe  of  any  such  pressure  of  neces- 
sity. 

At  the  present  time,  one  of  the  most 
notable  developments  on  the  European 
(scene  is  the  gleeful  way  in  which  the 
French  are  turning  dollars  into  gold  and 
causing  difficulties  for  the  United  States. 
It  seems  that  this  development  is  a  mat- 
ter for  much  embarrassment  within  the 
U.S.  Government;  I  would  suggest  thai 
it  should  be  the  occasion  for  a  reappraisal 
of  our  financial  policies  with  respect  to 
the  international  monetary  scene  and 
our  so-called  partners  among  the  indus- 
trialized countries  of  Europe. 

Every  time  the  United  States  attempts 
to  assert  some  leadership  within  the 
Western  World  we  are  told  that  our  allies 
fail  to  follow  the  lead  because  of  their 
strength  and  self-confidence;  we  are  as- 
sured on  every  hand  that  the  European 
scene  has  changed  radically  within  the 
last  decade.  Such  being  the  case,  I  see 
no  reason  whatsoever  why  our  policies 
should  not  be  adjusted  accordingly.  Yet 
I  see  no  evidence  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  is  tailoring  its  policies  to  the 
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/•hanged  situation.  I  suggest  that  the 
Sid  of  thinking  reflected  toy  Secretary 
milon's  response  to  my  inquiries  is 
severely  outdated  and  will  not  be 
rhanged  without  an  emphatic  expression 
of  views  by  members  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  this  government. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
letter  of  January  8  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Mr.  Dillon's  response 
dated  January  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  o  io«c; 

jANtJABY  8,  1965 
Hon  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  wisJU  to  recall  my 
letter  to  you  of  October  13,  li964,  in  which  I 
expressed  concern  over  the  prospect  that  the 
World  Bank  would  seek  to  raise  new  capital 
In  the  U.S.  market.  In  your  response  of 
October  27  you  stated  that  the  United  States 
should  not  at  present  prohibit  "any  and  all 
attempts  by  the  Bank  to  mobilize  private 
funds  for  development  through  bond  sales 
to  U  S.  residents."  There  nevertheless  was 
at  least  an  implication  that  the  bulk  of  the 
$300  to  $400  million  of  new  cnpital  required 
by  the  World  Bank  might  be  raised  outside 
this  country.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  29,  however,  the  World 
Bank  has  now  announced  it  will  float  a  $200 
million  bond  issue  in  the  United  States  be- 
ginning on  January  18. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  sentence  in 
your  October  27  letter  was  the  following: 
"Any  application  by  the  Bank  for  bond 
sales  in  our  market  will  be  reviewed  on  its 
merits  in  the  light  of  the  concrete  situa- 
tion at  the  time— including  our  own  balance 
of  payments  and  the  effect  of  any  Bank  bor- 
rowing thereon."  Frankly,  t  am  not  aware 
of  any  measurable  improvement  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  during  the  past 
2  months;  Indeed,  I  would  assume  the  con- 
trary from  the  New  York  Times  story  of 
December  30,  1964,  by  Richard  E.  Mooney — a 
copy  of  which  is  attached.  The  article  re- 
ports that  the  OECD  annutU  review  of  the 
U.S.  economy  contains  the  advice  "that  more 
curbs  on  outflowing  capital  may  be  needed 
to  put  the  country's  international  payments 
In  better  balance."  Yet  the  proposed  World 
Bank  bond  issue  appears  a  dramatic  move  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

In  these  circumstances,  r  woultj  like  very 
much  to  know  just  what  Sort  of  review  of 
the  Bank  application  took  place  within  the 
U.S.  Government.  Speclflcaaiy,  was  approval 
of  the  application  given  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Problems,  and  was  the 
decision  taken  unanimously?  How  do  you 
assess  the  impact  on  our  balance  of  payments 
in  concrete  terms? 

In  short,  I  would  appreciate  learning  the 
full  story  of  this  transaction  and  its  im- 
plications; you  need  not  be  concerned  about 
sparing  me  any  details. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 


^  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastjry, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  22. 1965 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne:  I  am  happy  to  answer  the 
questions  raised  in  your  letter  of  January  8 
concerning  the  World  Bank  bond  issue  in  the 
United  States.  This  $200  mlUion  bond  flota- 
tion was  successfully   launched  last  week. 


The  Bank  did  this  a  few  days  earlier  than 
contemplated  in  the  report  you  cited,  be- 
cause market  conditions  were  thought  to  be 
propitiovis. 

The  World  Bank  announcement  on  Janu- 
ary 5  of  the  contemplated  issue  was  made 
after  the  U.S.  Government  approved  the 
Bank's  request  as  required  by  its  articles  of 
agreement.  You  asked  whether  the  National 
Advisory  Council  decision  was  unanimous. 
It  was.  I  gave  the  proposal  my  closest  atten- 
tion, and  let  me  also  say  that  my  own  ap- 
proval of  the  Bank's  request  was  completely 
in  accord  with  the  considerations  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  letter  to  you  of  October 
27,  1964. 

As  I  said  in  that  letter,  the  World  Bank 
management  is  fully  aware  of  the  need  for 
utilizing   European   capital   markets  to  the 
maximum  extent  funds  are  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms.    I  can  reassure  you,  based  on 
my   conversations   with   the   Bank   manage- 
ment from  time  to  time  in  the  past  2  months 
in  connection  VTlth  the  contemplated  bond 
issue,  that  they  have  every  intention  to  pur- 
sue assiduously  this  course.    The  Bank  feels 
that  it  might  be  able  to  raise  between  $100 
and  $140  million  in  new  money  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  remainder  of  its  present 
fiscal  year  (which  runs  concurrently  with  our 
own).     This  amount  is  in  addition  to  the 
$298  million  of  new  and  refinancing  opera- 
tions   arranged    by    the    Bank    outside    the 
United  States   earlier  this   fiscal  year.     In- 
cluded in  the  latter  was  a  private  placement 
entirely  outside  the  United  States  of  a  $100 
milllori,  2-year,  4^4  percent  bond  issue  with 
central  banks  and  other  Government  insti- 
tutions in  26  countries.    The  remainder  was 
essentially  a  refinancing  operation  also  in- 
volving a   private   placement   of   negotiable 
notes  with  an  Institutional  investor  outside 
the  United  States.     A  part  of  this  transac- 
tion will  be  effected  at  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary.   While  the  refunding  transactions  did 
not  affect  the  total  of  the  Bank's  outstanding 
funded  debt,  in  the  absence  of  that  financing 
an    equivalent    amount    of    matured    debt 
woxild  have  been  paid  off  net  by  the  Bank, 
thereby  adding  to  foreign  exchange  reserves 
abroad. 

You  asked  about  the  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments  of  the  $200  million  bond  issue. 
While  the  World  Bank  needs  to  have  these 
funds   firmly   available   to   maintain   conti- 
nuity   of   its   financial   operations,   particu- 
larly  its  substantial  lending  commitments. 
It  will  not  actually  have  to  disburse  these 
newly  acquired  funds   for  some  time.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  World  Bank  management  in- 
tends to  place  in  the  United  States  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  issue  In  time  deposits  or  in- 
vestments which  have  maturities  in  excess 
of  a  year.     In  terms  of  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments,  the  outflow  of  long-term  capital 
represented  by  U.S.  purchases  of  the  bonds 
will  be  matched  by  at  least  an  equal  off- 
setting inflow  of  long-term  capital,  and  thus, 
the  entire  transaction  will  in  no  way  affect 
our   balance-of-payments   deficit  this   year. 
The  manner  and  extent  to  which  these  funds 
will  affect  our  balance  of  payments  in  1966 
or  later  will  depend  on  a  variety  of  factors 
when  these  funds  are  actually  disbursed.    I 
should  point  out  in  this  connection,  that  the 
net  effect  of  the  World  Bank's  overall  oper- 
ations on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  since 
the  inception  of  the  Bank  has  been  a  favor- 
able one.     This  has  been  particvQarly  true  in 
the  period  since  1958.  which  is  the  period  of 
our  most  serious  balance-df -payments  prob- 
lem. ,.       .TT       IJ 

Furthermore,  dollar  accruals  of  the  World 
Bank  are  completely  different  in  terms  of 
potential  calls  on  our  gold  stock  from  such 
accruals  to  the  reserves  of  the  surplus  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Resort  to  the  U.S.  capital 
market  in  the  latter  case  adds  to  their  dollar 


reserves  which  in  turn  can  readily  be  trans- 
lated Into  calls  on  our  gold.  It  was  par- 
ticularly in  order  to  dampen  the  rapidly 
growing  volume  of  such  borrowings,  with  all 
that  this  implied,  that  the  Interest  Equali- 
zation Tax  was  adopted.  This  tax  proved 
effective  in  helping  further  reduce  the  regu- 
lar deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
in  1963  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1964. 
While  all  the  resvUts  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1964  are  not  in,  as  you  said,  it  may  not 
turn  out  as  we  had  hoped.  I  am  following 
these  developments  very  closely. 

Finally,  I  need  hardly  reiterate  my  views 
on  the  important  role  the  development  of 
European  capital  markets  can  play  in  allevi- 
ating international  payments  imbalance. 
The  need  of  the  World  Bank  to  enter  the 
U.S.  market  reemphaslzes  my  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  further  progress.  The 
Bank  recognizes  the  significance  of  such 
progress.  The  Europeans,  too,  are  increas- 
ingly recognizing  the  need. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


SUBSIDIZING  NASSER 
Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.   President,    some 
days  ago,  when  I  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration to  continue  to  subsidize  Nas- 
ser in  carrying  out  his  shocking  policies 
of  tyranny  in  the  Middle  East,  I  over- 
looked a  letter  which  I  had  received  from 
the  Democratic  Club  of  Portland  State 
College,  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  support  of 
the  position  which  I  presented  in  my 
argument  against  the  President's  pro- 
gram, which  he  barely  won  by  a  vote  of 
44  to  38  in  the  Senate,  which  empowered 
him    to    continue    to    subsidize    Nasser 
in  what  I  considered  to  be  Nasser's  pro- 
gram of  tyranny  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 14,  1965,  written  by  Bob  Larson, 
president  of  the  Democratic  club,  and 
the  resolution  which  they  passed  at  their 
meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PSC  Democratic  Club. 
Portland  State  College, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  January  14, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  PSC  Democratic 
Club  would  like  you  to  have  the  enclosed 
resolution  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  if  possible  read  at  your  con- 
venience in  the  Senate  or  an  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Senate.  Having  read  your 
views  on  foreign  aid  I  am  sure  you  agree  with 
us  that  we  should  review  any  aid  that  may 
be  ending  up  as  waste.  The  PSC  Democrats 
do  not  feel  our  foreign  aid  should  be  used 
as  a  club  but  neither  do  we  feel  that  it 
should  be'  invested  in  areas  that  act  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  everything  the  United 
States  stands  for. 

Thank  you. 

Bob  Larson, 

President,  PSC  Democratic  Club. 

PSC  Democratic  Club, 
Portland  State  College, 
Portland,  Oreg..  January  14, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Under  the  direction 
of  the  membership  of  the  PorUand  State 
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College  Democratic  Club  the  following  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation.  Furthermore  that 
said  resolution  be  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  the  senior  member  of 
the  Oregon  delegation. 

The  resolution,  which  was  passed  in  the 
organization's  December  1964  meeting,  reads 
as  follows: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Portland  State 
College  Democratic  Club,  Portland.  Oreg., 
hereby  condemn  the  action  of  so-called  stu- 
dents in  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  re- 
gards to  the  destruction  of  the  Kennedy 
Library  in  Cairo  and  the  attacks  on  the 
United  States  and  other  nation's  embassies 
in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  We  further  condemn 
the  obvious  lack  of  any  action  by  the  two 
aforementioned  governments  to  stop  such 
destructive  and  illegal  action. 

"We  further  request  that  the  Oregon  dele- 
gation and  the  entire  U.S.  Congress  keep  in 
mind  the  actions  of  the  aforementioned 
governments  when  legislation  pertaining  to 
these  countries  comes  up  before  Congress." 

We  would  appreciate  your  consideration 
and  attention  to  this  matter  when  appro- 
priate. Such  times  we  might  consider  ap- 
propriate would  be  during  hearings  on  for- 
eign aid.  trade,  agreements,  etc. 

Thank  you. 

Bob  Larson. 
President,  PSC  Democratic  Club. 


CONSERVATION  BATTLE  IS  ON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  a  situation  which  has 
developed  which  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  concern.  It  has  to  do  with  the  future 
of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram on  privately  owned  lands  in 
America. 

The  soil  conservation  district  leaders 
of  this  Nation  are  up  in  arms.  Each  of 
you  has  undoubtedly  already  heard  from 
back  home  about  this.  If  you  have  not, 
I  am  sure  you  will.  And  if  you  have 
heard,  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to  hear 
more. 

Newspaper  headlines  in  my  home 
State  of  Oregon  last  week  reported  this 
story:  "Soil  Conservationists  To  Fight 
L.B.J.  Cutback  Proposal."  There  is  an 
interesting  story  behind  that  headline. 

Delegates  from  the  Nation's  3,000  local 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  as- 
sembled in  Portland,  Ore.,  last  week  for 
their  19th  annual  convention.  In  4  days 
of  conference,  according  to  the  press, 
they  organized  a  nationwide  effort  to 
counteract  the  administration's  proposal 
to  reverse  a  policy  of  30  years'  standing 
with  regard  to  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  soil  and  water  resources 
on  the  privately  owned  lands  of  America. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  announce  here  and 
now  that  I  plan  to  give  the  soil  conser- 
vation districts  all  possible  support. 

The  proposal  that  we  are  objecting  to 
is  this :  The  administration  has  proposed 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  revolving  fund  through  which 
soil  conservation  districts,  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  other  landowners  would 
pay  the  Federal  Government  $20  million 
in  1966  to  help  finance  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  technical  assistance  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  used  in  applying 


soil  and  water  conservation  practices  on 
the  land. 

Thirty  years  ago  Congress  began  a  pol- 
icy of  providing  technical  assistance  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  without 
charge  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
private  landowners  willing  to  cooperate 
in  scientific,  farmwide  conservation  pro- 
grams on  their  properties.  There  is 
nothing  that  has  happened  here  in  the 
year  1965  that  should  cause  us  to  change 
this  policy.  Why  should  we  saddle  the 
hard-pressed  farmers  of  our  Nation  with 
these  costs  at  this  time? 

The  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts of  America  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  a  wonderful  job  in  providing  the 
local  leadership  in  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  movement  in  America. 
They  need  to  be  encouraged,  not  dis- 
couraged, to  help  the  private  landowners 
and  operators  of  this  Nation  apply  con- 
servation measures  to  their  land. 

This  point  was  eloquently  made  by 
A.  Lars  Nelson,  overseer  of  the  National 
Grange,  in  his  address  to  the  NACD  Con- 
vention in  Portland  on  February  10.  He 
said: 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  in  the 
national  interest  for  reducing  appropriations, 
nor  for  diverting  appropriations,  nor  for 
charging  fees. 

Economy  should  be  practiced  wherever 
possible.  However,  when  applied  to  an  ef- 
fective, ongoing  program,  it  is  shortsighted. 
When  it  is  combined  with  unnecessary  re- 
ductions in  agricultural  programs  of  estab- 
lished acceptance  and  merit,  and  with  in- 
creased salaries  to  technicians  and  public 
officials  who  have  a  hand  in  agricultural 
policy  and  affairs  of  the  Nation,  it  is  most 
unpalatable. 

Land,  water,  timber,  grass,  wildlife,  fish, 
and  beauty  of  the  countryside  are  basic  and 
indispensable  elements  of  our  American 
heritage,  our  society,  and  our  economy.  We 
know  that  protection  against  overuse  and 
devastation  from  increasing  population  pres- 
sures must  be  continuous  and  undiminished. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
remind  the  administration  that  the  re- 
volving fund  proposal  is  bound  to  reduce 
soil  conservation  works  throughout  the 
Nation.  Such  a  program  will  not  be  in 
the  public  interest,  and  will  cost  us 
dearly  in  the  years  ahead.  What  the 
administration  is  losing  sight  of,  I  fear, 
is  the  fact  that  these  farmlands,  al- 
though in  private  ownership  today,  are 
in  effect  held  in  trust  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  those  generations  to  leave  this 
rich  heritage  of  farmlands  in  better 
condition  than  they  are  today.  The  re- 
volving fund  proposal  will  do  just  the 
opposite. 


VONDIS  E.  MILLER— A  FORESTER'S 
FORESTER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  was  advised  by  the  Forest  Service  that 
Mr.  Vondis  E.  Miller,  supervisor  of  the 
Umpqua  National  Forest  in  Oregon  since 
1954,  elected  to  retire. 

I  regret,  and  I  know  all  Oregonians  will 
regret,  that  this  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant has  left  the  Federal  service.  Mr. 
Miller  is  known  to  me  only  slightly  per- 
sonally, but  his  reputation  makes  me 


feel  that  I  know  him  closely  as  he  is  well 
and  fondly  known  all  over  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Born  in  Maynardsville,  Tenn.,  on  Jan. 
uary  23,  1903,  Mr.  Miller  spent  most  of  ^ 
his  life  in  the  Northwest,  particularly 
in  Oregon.  He  received  his  B.S.  degree 
In  1930,  and  his  M.S.  degree  in  1931  from 
Oregon  State  College. 

He  then  began  his  career  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  serving  as  a  ranger 
with  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest.  He 
subsequently  served  with  several  na- 
tional forests  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  rose  to  the  position  of  supervisor  of 
the  Ochoco  National  Forest  at  Prineville, 
Oreg.,  and  finally,  in  1954,  supervisor 
of  the  Umpqua  National  Forest.  Here, 
Mr.  Miller  guided  a  multiple-use  pro- 
gram of  intensive  recreation,  watershed 
protection,  soil  conservation,  and  timber 
management  with  efficiency  and  warm 
and  openhanded  administration. 

I  have  often  heard  foresters  say  as  they 
rise  in  the  ranks  that  their  greatest  en- 
joyment and  contribution  was  when  they 
were  forest  supervisors.  Vondis  Miller 
is  a  man  who  filled  this  key  role  with 
distinction. 

Mr.  Miller's  reputations,  however,  does 
not  result  entirely  from  his  many  accom- 
plishments as  a  conservationist  but 
rather  as  a  molder  of  men.  Many  of  to- 
day's leaders  in  the  Forest  Service  ob- 
tained their  early  training  under  Vondis 
Miller.  One  lumberman  in  my  State 
said  that  "Vondis  ran  a  finishing  school 
for  young  foresters — he  showed  them  the 
importance  of  people  in  conservation. " 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  service  has 
many  dedicated  people.  Vondis  Miller 
is  one  and  I  salute  his  accomplishments 
as  a  forester  and  as  a  person.  Oregon 
today  and  its  forests  serve  our  Nation 
better  because  he  came  to  our  State  and 
gave  freely  of  his  talents. 

So  to  him  and  to  his  wife,  I  send  every 
good  wish  for  many  long  and  happy  years 
of  retirement.  I  hope  his  experience 
and  ability  may  still  be  used  by  way  of 
wise  counsel  to  those  who  follow  in  his 
footsteps  in  the  Forest  Service. 

But  even  more,  I  make  these  remarks 
today  so  that  young  men  will  look  on  this 
man,  Vondis  Miller,  so  as  to  endeavor  to 
emulate  his  success  as  a  conservationist, 
as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  person. 


> 
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EDWARD  P.  STAMM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  in 
the  January  1965  issue  of  American 
Forests  on  the  passing  of  President  Ed- 
ward P.  Stamm  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Stamm  came  west  with  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Co.  and  made  Oregon  his 
home  many  years  ago.  He  and  I  agreed 
on  many  things — we  differed  on  others. 
I  always  valued  his  "lews  because  they 
reflected  the  thinking  of  a  man  who  had 
reached  his  position  after  study  of  the 
facts  available  to  him  and  consideration 
of  the  situation  as  he  saw  it. 

Forestry  and  this  Nation  were  served 
well  by  Ed  Stamm.  His  record  was  im- 
pressive; he  will  be  missed. 


y 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ji 

Edward  P.  Stam^ 

After  playing  an  active  role  in  AFA's  89th 
annual  meeting  at  Ashevllle  and  visiting 
friends  in  Louisiana,  President  Edward  P. 
summ  returned  to  his  home  in  Portland, 
Oreg  in  mid-November.  There  on  Novem- 
ber 29  he  checked  into  a  Portland  hospital 
although  no  one,  including  his  family  and 
Dhyslclan,  knew  how  ill  he  wjifi.  Apparently 
he  didn't  himself  for  he  wrote  Dr.  Samuel 
T  Dana  on  December  5,  a  few  hours  before 

jje  died, I  have  been  fighting  some 

tlnd  of  bug.  So  last  Sunday,  with  a  conges- 
tion of  the  respiratory  system  and  a  little 
fever,  I  decided  I  had  better  giet  things  under 
control.  I  hope  to  go  home  Monday.  •  •  ••■ 
Characteristically.  Ed  Stamni'B  last  act  and 
last  thoughts  concerned  the  American  For- 
estry Association.  Most  of  the  letter  to  Dana 
offered  aid  and  encouragement  to  AFA's  red- 
woods study  presently  being  carried  on  in 
California.  A  few  hours  thereafter,  some- 
time early  In  the  morning  of  December  6,  he 
had  a  fatal  heart  seizure  and  died  reaching 
for  the  buzzer  by  his  bed.    Mr.  Stamm  was 

72. 

People  in   forest  conservation  everywhere 
were  shocked  and   grieved   by  the    news  of 
his  death.     Many  people  the  vorld  over  either 
knew  him  personally  as  a  result  of  his  world- 
wide travels  or  by  reputation.     AFA  mem- 
ber George  Emthie.  now  living  in  Bangkok, 
learned  of  Ed's  death  in  the  Bangkok  World. 
With  the  exception  of  Williaim  S.  Rosecrans, 
Ed  Stamm  was  probably  the  most  traveled 
president  In  AFA  history  and  he  was  without 
question   its   most   world-minded   president 
In  history.     Those  travels  took  him  to  many 
parts  of  the  world  Including  Europe,  Scan- 
dinavia,    Canada.     Newfoundland ,     Alaska, 
Honduras.  New  Zealand,  and  Australlia.    In 
1959  he  was  a  member  of  a;  U.S.  task  force 
under  the   foreign   exchange   program    that 
toured   Russia    for    32    days.     Returning    to 
this  coimtry  in  time  for  AFA's  annual  meet- 
ing at   Bedford,    Pa.,   Mr.   Btamm   made   a 
largely  Impromptu  report  on  the  Soviet  re- 
source potential  that  was  downright  brilliant 
In  Its  clarity  and  honesty.    It  was  published 
in  this  country  and  abroad.    He  didn't  like 
communism  one  little  bit  byl  he  came  home 
with  a  deep  admiration  for  what  he  termed 
the  Russian  "love  to  work."  \ 

On  these  foreign  junketg,  Ed  Stapam  al- 
ways reminded  us  of  the  "good  guy"  in  the 
"Ugly  American"  who  knew  how  to  make 
things  work.  Invariably,  junkets  to  various 
countries  resulted  In  articles  from  foreign 
experts  in  those  countries  to  American  For- 
ests, The  Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress  Spe- 
cial Issue  of  American  Forests  was  filled  with 
Stamm-lnsplred  stories  from  many  foreign 
countries.  The  ideas  of  some  of  these  people 
were  later  adopted  by  the  astociatlon. 

Almost  as  well  known  to  these  people  as 
Ed  himself  was  the  80.000  acre  Edward  P. 
Stamm  Tree  Farm  in  Columbia  County,  Oreg., 
named  in  his  honor  by  a  grateful  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp.  upon  Ed's  retirement  as 
vice  president  in  cliarge  of  forestry  opera- 
tions. Ed  Stamm  believed  forest  industries 
must  raise  their  own  timber  to  stay  in 
business  and  he  practiced  What  he  preached. 
Between  1926  and  1957  Crown  timber  hold- 
ings advanced  from  100,000  to  700,000  acres 
and  they  are  among  the  beist  managed  acres 
in  the  forestry  world.  Creum  of  the  crop  is 
the  Stamm  Tree  Farm  and  one  wouldn't 
wonder  if  it  is  the  best  known  tree  farm  in 
the  world.  You  see,  Ed  used  it  as  an  example 
to  prove  his  point  everywhere  he  went. 
Board  members  will  readily  recall  how  he 
would  pull  down  his  vest  with  a  tug  and 
begin"*  *  •  Now,  on  my  ttee  farm,"  to  illus- 
trate a  point.  One  has  wondered  on  oc- 
casion if  people  In  the  Noijtihwest  fully  real- 


ized how  much  the  Stamm  Tree  Farm  meant 
to  Ed,  how  superbly  happy  it  made  him. 
But  they  knew,  and  a  beautiful  eulogy  to 
Ed,  by  the  Reverend  William  B.  Gamble  of 
Portland,  at  his  funeral  is  certainly  proof  of 
the  fact. 

Prior  to  1951  when  Ed  first  joined  AFA's 
board  of  directors  everyone  had  heard  much 
about  him.  The  late  Col.  Bill  Greeley  (whom 
Ed  greatly  admired)  and  other  westerners 
had  seen  to  that.  Here  was  a  big  man  in  a 
family  of  big  men  (he  had  an  All- America 
son  at  Stanford)  who  was  practicing  forestry 
as  it  had  never  been  practiced  before  on  a 
platform  of  "Trees  Forever."  When  existing 
tools  weren't  sufficient  to  his  needs  he  in- 
vented new  ones  himself  Including  a  new 
type  of  bulldozer  blade  that  revolutionized 
road  building  costs.  What  took  the  eye  of 
many  easterners  was  the  way  he  was  sys- 
tematically eliminating  dead  snags  on  thou- 
sands of  Crown  acres — snags  that  were  and 
are  a  terrible  fire  hazard.  That  pleased  ev- 
eryone in  AFA. 

Even  so,  even  the  board  had  not  been  fully 
prepared  for  the  western  giant  who  Joined 
them  in  1951.    He  was  a  big  man.  you  know — 
big  frame,  big  hands,  big  smile  and  big  ideas 
that  made  big  sense.    In  1953  he  became  vice 
president.    In  1962  he  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  James  J.  Storrow,  of  Boston, 
and  elected.    AFA  staff  members  could  never 
quite  reconcile  the  fact  that  Ed  Stamm  was 
actually  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  edu- 
cated as  a  civil  engineer  at  Ohio  Northern 
University  at  Ada,  Ohio.    Somehow  we  always 
pictured  him  as  having  sprung  full  grown 
from  his  own  Douglas  fir  tree  farms  in  Ore- 
gon, a  peavy  in  one  hand  and  planting  stock 
In  the  other.    For  Ed  Stamm,  above  all  things, 
was  a  doer.    He  traveled  widely  and  he  read 
widely   (he  left  a  big  library  in  his  home) 
but  he  was  particularly  expert  at  "getting 
the  show  on  the  road."    No  one  in  AFA  his- 
tory pushed  forest  soil  research  as  he  did. 
Well,  suddenly  he  Is  gone.    Executive  Vice 
President  Fred  E.  Hornaday  flew  to  Portland 
on  December  7  and  served  as  an  honorary 
pallbearer  at  Mr.  Stamm's  funeral  at  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church  on  December  8. 
He  was  buried  in  Portland's  Lincoln  Memorial 
Park  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Harriett 
Stamm,  who  died  nearly  2  years  ago  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  1963.     One  Is  glad  that  his  friends 
and  associates  In  Oregon  saw  to  It  that  Ed 
Stamm  saw  his  own  living  memorial  in  the 
form  of  his  own  tree  farm  In  his  lifetime. 
•  Not   many   men   do.     But    as    Rev.    Gamble 
stressed   In    a   splendid   eulogy   directed   to 
Ed  Stramm's  three  sons,  Ed,  Don,  and  Paul, 
Ed  Stamm  was  his  own  best  living  memorial. 
He  loved  his  country  and  served  It  In  World 
War  I.    He  loved  his  work.    He  loved  his  com- 
munity.   He  loved  his  family.    And  he  loved 
his  Lord. 

"Here  In  Edward  P.  Stamm,  we  have  a  man 
among  men,"  Rev.  Gamble  told  the  three 
sons,  "a  man  who  set  an  example  for  all  of 
VIS  •  •  •  What  a  heritage  comes  to  you  who 
are  members  of  his  family." 

Forty-two  thousand  AFA  members  all  over 
the  world  in  Ed  Stamm's  forest  conservation 
family  will  say  "Amen"  to  that. 


title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1209 
A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Specialist  Manuel  D. 

Racells 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Specialist  Manuel  D.  Racells  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


SPECIALIST     MANUEL    D.     RACELIS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duced, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Sp.  Manuel  D.  Racelis. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1209)  for  the  relief  of  Sp. 
Manuel  D.  Racelis,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,. was  received,  read  twice  by  its 


CLYDE  BRUCE  AITCHISON,  JR. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Clyde  Bruce  Aitchison,  Jr.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  12,10)  for  the  relief  of 
Clyde  Bruce  Aitchison,  Jr.,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1210 
A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Clyde  Bruce  Aitchison, 
Jiuiior 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasvu-y  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Clyde  Bruce  Aitchison. 
Junior,  of  Enclno,  California,  the  sum  of 
$39,414.99.  The  i>ayinent  of  such  sum  shall 
be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
Clyde  Bruce  Aitchison,  Junior,  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  of  losses 
Incurred  by  him  on  certain  sales  of  tungsten 
concentrates  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration during  the  years  1953,  1954,  and 
1955,  because  of  the  action  of  the  said  Ad- 
ministration in  rejecting  portions  of  such 
tungsten  concentrates  as  being  of  foreign 
origin: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amovmt  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  siun  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  tomorrow  at  11  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tomorrow,  Friday,  February  19,  1965, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m.  ^ 
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Federal  Assistance  for  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  in  Peril 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18. 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
26,  1964,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  report 
to  this  Chamber  that  St.  Mary's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Baltimore  was  sponsoring 
Maryland's  first  housing  project  for  el- 
derly persons  of  moderate  income, 
financed  by  section  202  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

On  December  5,  1964,  I  attended  the 
formal  dedication  ceremonies  at  St. 
Mary's  Roland  View  Towers  and  I  was 
heartened  by  the  congenial  atmosphere 
and  the  cheerful  confidence  of  the  ten- 
ants. It  was  an  experience  which  I  hope 
to  repeat  many  times.  Life  in  St.  Mary's 
Roland  Viev/  Towers  is,  as  its  motto  pro- 
claims, "Not  merely  living,  but  a  way 
of  life." 

In  fact,  the  only  sad  thing  about  Ro- 
land View  Towers  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  apartments  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming demand.  I  have  been  gratified 
to  learn,  therefore,  that  construction  of 
a  second  Roland  View  Towers  project 
containing  209  apartments  will  begin 
within  the  next  2  months. 

I  am  further  gratified  to  learn  that  in 
Baltimore  the  Memorial  Episcopal 
Church  is  sponsoring  283  units,  the  Cath- 
olic archdiocese  is  sponsoring  another 
282  imits,  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church 
150  units,  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Havre  de  Grace  56  units,  the  Presbytery 
of  Baltimore  225  imits.  and  the  Capital 
Area  Association  of  Christian  Chiirches 
will  sponsor  300  units  in  Montgomery 
County.  9 

But  on  January  30,  1965,  I  was  asked 
to  attend  a  meeting  in  Baltimore,  at 
which  all  of  these  sponsors  expressed 
concern  that  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  contained  no 
request  for  appropriations  to  continue 
the  section  202  direct  loan  program. 
There  have  been  several  meetings  since 
that  time  and  all  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  abrupt  termination  of  sec- 
tion 202  until  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  any  alternative  pro- 
gram and  to  give  their  views  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  this  Congress. 
This  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  demand 
from  those  v/ho  are  expected  to  be  the 
sponsors  of  such  housing. 

I  was  so  enthused,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  had  printed  3,000  reprints  of  that  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Congressional  Record, 
dated  May  26,  1964,  and  mailed  them  to 
church  groups  throughout  the  50  States. 
And  just  when  we  are  succeeding  in  get- 
ting the  churches  and  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  sponsor  this  much  needed 
housing,  the  program  may  be  terminated. 
Now  I  have  had  immediate  and  posi- 
tive reaction  from  church  and  union  or- 
ganizations, city  and  State  agencies,  and 


all  who  have  an  interest  within  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
other  Representatives  from  the  several 
States  have  had  a  similar  response,  and  I 
suggest  that  they  might  contact  some  of 
the  organizations  within  their  districts 
to  apprise  them  of  the  situation  and  to 
ascertain  their  position. 


St.  Joseph  Valley  Chapter,  Indiana  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers,  Inc., 
Supports  President  Johnson's  Call  for 
Observance  of  National  Engineers' 
Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  President  Johnson  issued  a  state- 
ment in  connection  with  the  observance 
of  National  Engineers'  Week.  The  Pres- 
ident urged  members  of  the  engineering 
profession  to  encourage  more  young 
Americans  to  consider  careers  in  engi- 
neering and  he  specifically  called  on  en- 
gineering societies  to  contribute  to  this 
effort. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  St.  Joseph 
Valley  chapter  of  the  Indiana  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  Inc.,  has  taken 
to  heart  the  President's  call.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell C.  Eck,  president  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Valley  chapter  of  the  ISPE,  and  Prof. 
Walter  L.  Shilts,  chairman  of  the  awards 
and  vocational  guidance  committee  of 
this  chapter,  have  recently  written  to  tell 
me  what  their  organization  is  doing  to 
support  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
President  Johnson's  statement  of  Janu- 
ary 15, 1965,  on  this  matter: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  15, 1965. 
The  position  of  the  United  States  as  the 
foremost  industrial  power  rests.  In  consid- 
erable measure,  on  technological  leadership. 
Our  engineering  prowess  Is  second  to  none — 
and  we  must  keep  It  that  way. 

In  the  i>ast,  the  American  engineer  has 
contributed  much  to  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional well-being  and  sectirlty.  New  horizons 
beckon  to  us  beneath  the  sea.  In  space,  and 
In  the  Interior  of  the  earth.  The  greatest 
of  the  challenges  presented  will  be  related  to 
Improving  the  life  of  man.  Better  housing, 
modernization  of  transportation,  freedom 
from  the  hazards  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
greater  control  over  the  destructive  forces  of 
natiire,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
attractive  xirban  environment  must  all  be 
realized  as  we  advance  toward  the  Great 
Society. 

During  National  Engineers'  Week,  I  ask 
the  members  of  this  profession  to  assist  in 
meeting  these  challenges  by  dedicating  them- 
selves to  an  even  more  active  interest  In  our 
young  people  who  will  bear  the  engineering 


responsibilities  of  the  future.  Many  high 
school  students  and  particularly  the  children 
of  disadvantaged  families  are  unaware  of  en- 
gineering career  opportunities  and  often  fall 
to  obtain  a  sound  preparation  for  college 
study.  The  engineering  societies  and  their 
membership  can  help  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion by  providing  guidance  and  disseminat- 
ing information  to  students,  parents,  and 
school  counselors.  By  thus  nurturing  tech- 
nical talent  in  America's  youth,  you  will  be 
contributing  significantly  to  the  building  of 
a  better  society. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Shilts,  outlining  certain  activities 
of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  chapter  of  the 
ISPE  in  observing  National  Engineers' 
Week: 

Indiana  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers,  Inc. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  February  17, 1965. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  President 
Johnson's  "Engineer's  Week"  letter  stresses 
the  role  of  the  engineer  In  our  modern  society 
and  properly  emphasizes  the  need  for  engi- 
neers to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  ac- 
quainting young  people  with  the  career 
opportunities  In  engineering.  We  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Valley  chapter  of  the  Indiana  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers  are  using  several 
approaches  to  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, advice  and  encouragement  to  young 
people. 

The  chairman  of  our  guidance  and  schol- 
arship committee  contacts  all  the  high 
schools  In  our  area  each  year  and  offers  to 
provide  engineers  for  "career  days"  and  for 
group  or  Individual  counseling  of  students. 
At  the  same  time  he  announces  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Armco,  Monsanto,  and  Gerber 
scholarships  In  engineering  and  furnishes 
application  forms  for  interested  students  to 
use.  The  committee  then  interviews  the  ap- 
plicants and  chooses  a  local  best  candidate 
for  each  scholarship  who  then  compete  on 
a  State  and  National  level  to  be  the  actual 
recipients  of  tjge  4-year  scholarships. 

At  our  "En^neer's  Week"  dinner  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  members  are  asked  to  bring  a  de- 
serving high  school  student  as  a  guest  to 
mingle  with  the  engineers  and  their  wives. 

Our  members  are  encouraged  to  and  do 
participate  as  Judges  In  the  local  science 
fairs  to  help  promote  good  science  programs 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Prof.  Walter  L.  Shilts,  P.E., 
Chairman,  Awards  and  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Committee. 
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Fiscal  Responsibility  a  Must  Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  4  years  ago  on  January  20, 
1961,  the  American  people  were  ad- 
monished: "Ask  not  what  your  country 
will  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country." 


Those  were  noble  words  said  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States  now  dead. 
I  do  not  cite  them  in  a  way  that  is  dis- 
respectful for  our  memory  of  that  Presi- 
dent, but  as  a  point  of  reference  for 
measuring  certain  subsequent  events 
that  have  brought  us  to  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  our  Nation's  affairs  that  I,  as  a 
Congressman,  feel  an  obligation  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  candidly.  In  this  way 
you  will  know  the  urgent  truth  about 
some  of  our  Nation's  fiscal  and  economic 
problems. 

I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that  prog- 
ress is  being  achieved  by  your  Federal 
Government  solving  the  many  problems 
that  confront  us  in  the  fiscal  economic 
area,  but  I  cannot. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  we  are  moving 
toward  a  balanced  budget  so  that  we  will 
no  longer  be  encimibering  future  genera- 
tions with  taxes  to  meet  the  unpaid  bills 
of  this  generation;  but  I  cannot. 

I  wish  I  could  assure  you  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  imrestrained  com- 
pulsion to  spend  was  being  brought  under 
control  so  that  spending  would  not  be 
mounting  year  after  year  beyond  our 
capacity  or  willingness  to  pay;  but  I 
cannot. 

I  wish  I  could  conclude  that  the  mas- 
sive Federal  spending  programs  of 
^  recent  years  had  brought  us  to  a  posture 
^  of  sustainable  economic  strength  and 
progress  while  also  sustaining  our  human 
freedom  and  individual  liberty;  but  I 
cannot. 

I  wish  I  could  foresee  the  day  when 
it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  go 
through  the  degrading  legislative  pro- 
cedure of  enacting  increase  after  increase 
in  our  statutory  debt  ceiling  so  as  to  fi- 
nance the  fiscal  immorality  of  unend- 
ing deficit;  but  I  cannot. 

I  wish  I  could  face  the  young  people 
of  today  and  tell  them  that  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs and  economic  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion they  will  soon  inherit  from  us,  their 
parents,  will  be  as  good  as  in  the  Na- 
tion that  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
progenitors;  but  I  cannot. 

I  cannot  do  these  things  because  there 
are  not  enough  elected  officials — ^there 
are  not  enough  responsible  citizens — 
who  have  the  principle  and  patriotism 
to  care  enough  to  do  anything  about 
these  problems. 

"Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try"—let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  done 
for  our  country  since  those  words  were 
spoken  4  fateful  years  ago. 

situation   WOtSENS 

We  have  traversed  the  New  Frontier 
and  embarked  upon  the  Great  Society— 
a  promissory  new  Golden  Age  of  Peri- 
cles—with deficit  spending,  mounting 
debt,  dwindling  gold,  and  persistent  un- 
employment marking  every  step  of  the 
way.  Central  authoritarian  government 
has  made  sure  that  Federal  contamina- 
tion has  insidiously  or  ruthlessly  in- 
truded into  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, our  business,  our  homes,  our  daily 
lives.  We  have  tried  to  spend  ourselves 
rich,  smart,  and  secure;  but  all  we  have 
really  done  is  undermine  our  basic  struc- 
ture of  government,  weaken  our  free  en- 
terprise system  and  impair  our  citizen- 
ship status  vis-a-vis  the  Federal  bu 
reaucracy. 


Since  January  1961  the  Federal  spend- 
ing level  has  increased  by  25  percent 
from  $80  to  $100  billion,  we  have  had 
sizable  deficits  in  each  intervening 
year — our  last  balanced  budget  was  in 
1960,  we  have  added  $30  bilUon  to  the 
public  debt,  we  have  had  a  deficit  every 
year  in  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion, and  our  gold  supply  has  been  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  level  in  decades.  We 
are  cutting  our  defense  spending  in  the 
face  of  an  alarming  deterioration  in 
world  political  conditions  while  we  spend 
more  for  so-called  welfare  purposes. 
Our  welfare  programs  have  become  a 
maze  of  contradictions  and  duplications 
with  more  of  the  same  bungling  and 
confusion  promised  for  the  future  at 
greatly  increased  cost.  A  growing  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar  threatens  to  impair  its  stabiUty 
and  its  acceptability  as  the  base  of  the 
free  world's  monetary  system. 
time  running  out 

I  do  not  speak  as  an  alarmist  when  I 
inform  you  that  time  will  soon  rtm  out 
on  us  if  we  persist  in  a  refusal  to  fade 
the  fiscal  realities  and  if  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  compelling  demand  for  ob- 
serving fiscal  discipline.    Blandishments 
from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  or  the 
Pedemales  cannot  obscure  the  problems 
nor  dissipate  the  dangers  involved.    The 
pursuit   of  Government  policy  that   is 
predicated  on  the  theory  of  tax  and  tax, 
spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect  is  about 
to  lead  us  to,  and  over  the  brink  of  chaos 
in  international  finance.    Our  neglect  in 
dealing  with  our  balance-of-payments 
position    now    threatens    to    blow    the 
whistle  on  our  spendthrift  ways.    There 
are  pitfalls  and  pratfalls  ahead  of  the 
most  grave  magnitude  if  we  do  not  act 
immediately  and  realistically  to  end  the 
succession  of  deficits  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  positions  and  in  our  Federal 
budgetary  practices. 

Last  year  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  was  $2.6  billion — an  all  too  small 
improvement  over  the  $3.3  billion  deficit 
of  the  year  before.  This  means  that  last 
year  we  put  at  the  disposition  of  foreign- 
ers an  additional  $2.6  billion  resulting 
from  the  economic  transactions — in- 
cluding governmental  transactions — be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  While  relatively  little  of  this 
deficit  was  taken  out  in  gold,  the  fact  is 
that  om-  gold  supply  has  been  allowed 
to  dwindle  to  the  danger  point  as  we 
have  fiscally  frolicked  in  the  never- 
never  land  of  the  Great  Society.  Using 
approximate  figures  our  situation  is 
this:  Our  gold  supply  amounts  to  just 
over  $15  billion.  Present  law  requires 
that  $13  billion  in  gold  be  held  to  back 
the  dollar.  This  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  we  have  $2  bilUon  in  "free"  gold 
but  such  is  not  the  case  because  of  one 
additional  fact.  Foreigners— nationals 
and  governments — hold  $25  billion  in 
short-term  dollar  liabilities  which 
quickly  could  be  converted  into  demands 
against  our  gold  supply,  and  we  must 
remember  that  foreign  citizens,  unlike 
Americans,  can  demand  and  hold  gold. 
Therefore,  if  we  continue  to  resort  to 
printing  press  money  to  finance  budget- 
ary deficits,  these  foreign  observers  will 


become  concerned  over  the  pvu-chasing 
power  of  the  dollar;  there  will  be  an  in- 
creasing imwillingness  to  hold  dollars 
and  a  growing  demand  for  gold.  Once 
confidence  in  the  dollar  is  shaken,  there 
will  be  a  flight  from  the  dollar  of  grow- 
ing proportions  to  the  very  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  entire  free  world.  In  this 
context  it  is  to  be  noted  that  foreign 
assets  that  are  U.S.  owned  substantially 
exceed  foreign-owned  dollar  claims,  but 
in  our  role  as  world  banker  we  lend  long 
and  borrow  short  so  that  our  flexibility  in 
managing  our  international  accounts  is 
severely  restricted.  For  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity I  have  greatly  simplified  a  very  com- 
plex problem,  but  the  facts  and  relative 
magnitude  are  as  I  have  stated  them. 
do-nothing  policy 

At  this  point  we  can  well  ask  outsiders 
what  policies  is  our  Federal  Government 
pursuing  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a 
crisis  of  this  natiire?    The  tragic  answer 
is  that  we  are  continuing  to  engage  in 
the    same    basic    practices    that    have 
brought  us  to  ovu"  present  predicament. 
We  are  still  not  striving  with  adequate 
diligence  to  acheive  a  balanced  budget, 
and  we  are  still  producing  printing  press 
money.    We  are  pouring  billions  of  dol- 
lars abroad  in  Government  aid  programs 
to  our  problematical  friends  and  even  to  . 
our    avowed    adversaries.      We    hinder 
rather  than  help  the  activities  of  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  to  expand  the  very 
considerable  dollar  benefits  we  derive 
from  the  business  community's  participa- 
tion in  world  trade.   We  follow  the  course 
of  political  expediency  and  avoid  adopt- 
ing those  disciplines  and  policies  that 
would  bolster  the  dollar,  protect  our  sav- 
ings, and  bring  long-term  strength  to  omr 
domestic  economy. 

Recently  the  Congress  has  approved 
certain  changes  in  our  legal  gold  reserve 
requirements  so  as  to  "free"  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  additional  of  our  pres- 
ent reduced  gold  supply.  This  expedient 
is  no  cure  for  the  problem;  it  has  merely 
bought  us  a  little  more  time.  If  we  con- 
tinue our  present  fiscal  imprudence,  the 
crisis,  when  it  strikes,  will  be  made  more 
severe  as  a  consequence  of  this  expedient. 
As  its  next  panacea  the  Government 
proposes  to  coerce  our  private  enterprise 
system  to  retrench — to  go  isolationist — 
in  its  oversea  trade.  The  inevitable 
result  of  this  policy  is  that  American 
business  will  be  rendered  less  competi- 
tive, and  our  level  of  exports  will  be  im- 
paired. 

These  concerns  that  I  have  expressed 
are  not  mine  alone.  The  able  head  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  termed 
our  balance-of-payments  posture  as  our 
"most  important  problem,"  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  the  persistent  deficits  have 
put  this  coimtry  behind  the  eight  ball. 
Well,  when  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
monetary  authorities  asserts  that  this 
Nation  is  behind  the  eight  ball,  I  do  not 
want  to  tinker,  temporize,  or  trifle.  I 
want  perceptive,  forthright  action  to  put 
that  proverbial  eight  ball  in  the  side 
pocket  permanently,  and  I  want  to  do  it 
now. 

It  is  foolhardy  and  irresponsible  to 
think  that  this  impending  crisis  will  dis- 
appear if  we  ignore  it;  it  will  be  ruinous 
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if  we  think  that  we  can  sweep  it  under 
the  rug  and  go  on  our  merry  spending 
way.  We  must  immediately  adopt  dis- 
ciplined monetary  policies  that  clearly 
demonstrate  our  firm  resolve  to  protect 


the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Our 
fiscal  policies  must  again  reflect  a  deter- 
mination to  live  within  our  means.  Our 
economy  must  be  kept  competitive  and 
free  to  operate  without  the  stifling  in- 


fluence of  Government  domination,  if 
we  will  do  these  things,  then — and  only 
then — we  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  Great 
Society  that  is  something  more  than  mere 
political  hokum. 


SENATE 

Friday,  February  19,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  God:  Unfilled,  we  turn  to 
Thee,  driven  by  our  drained  lives,  with 
tension  of  the  present  and  anxiety  about 
the  future.  With  deep  concern  about 
ourselves,  and  with  our  fighting  boys 
once  again  in  dire  danger,  so  far  from 
the  homeland,  with  anguished  hearts  we 
bemoan  the  open  sores  of  this  afflicted 
world  and  the  grievous  wounds  which 
are  the  bitter  harvest  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man. 

As  we  play  our  parts  in  these  days  of 
destiny,  with  all  mankind  standing  in  the 
valley  of  decision,  from  the  pull  of  con- 
flicting opinions  and  the  rivalry  of  per- 
sonal loyalties,  we  seek  the  sanctuary  of 
prayer  and  the  guidance  of  a  wisdom 
higher  than  our  fallible  faculties  discern. 

In  faith  and  hope  that  sends  a  ray  far 
down  the  future's  unknown  way,  send  us 
forth  to  our  tasks  this  day,  saying  of 
Thee,  as  Thy  servants  have  said  in  dark- 
er days  than  these,  "He  restoreth  my 
soul." 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, February  18,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  45)  to 
amend  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


certificates  against  deposit  liabilities,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  3818)  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve 
banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  during  the  morning  hour  be  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  and  Manpower  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  RUSSELL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  had  a  brief  visit  with  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

I  know  that  all  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  he 
is  making  satisfactory  progress  and  is 
thinking  of  the  time  when  he  can  re- 
turn to  his  desk  and  the  performance  of 
his  duty  here. 

Senator  Russell  asked  that  I  convey 
to  his  colleagues  his  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  the  flowers  and  communi- 
cations that  many  have  sent  to  him. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAllONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
The  War  Against  Poverty 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  proposing  certain  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  war  against  poverty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Report  op  Export-Import  Bank  op  Wash- 
ington ON  Guarantees  op  Certain  Trans- 
actions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  shipments  to 
Yugoslavia  Insured  by  that  Bank,  for  the 
month  of  January  1965;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Authorizations  op  Expenditure  of  Funds 
on  the  Certificate  of  the  Commissioners 
op  the  District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  funds  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Financial  State- 
ments OP  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1963,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dated  February  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Receipt  of  Application  for  Loan 
Under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  from  the  Nevada  irriga- 
tion district  of  Grass  Valley,  Calif,  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Final  Settlement  or  Claims  of 
Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  claims  of  certain  Indians 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  Tribal  Indian  Land  Rights  Association, 
at  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  relating  to  In- 
dian land  allotments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
ARKANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas commending  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  on  his  efforts  and  program  In 
the  field  of  conservation.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  is  a  much  deserved  trib- 
ute in  which  I  concur. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
as  follows:  I 

House  Concurrent  Rbsolutign  40 
A  concurrent  resolution  commending  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  polity  regarding  con- 
servation and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources I 
Whereas  President  Lynddi  B.  Johnson,  In 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.   Ribicoff,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,     Mr.     Nelson,     Mr.     Mon- 
TOYA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.  1212.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  State  through   the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  encourage  and  assist 
colleges  and  universities  In  the  establishment, 
strengthening,  and  maintenance  of  programs 
on  foreign  development  and  for  their  pro- 
vision of  research,  education,   training,  ad- 
visory and  technical  assistance,  directly  or  In 


his  policy  paper  last  Noven(iber  dealing  with     cooperation  with  foreign  universities.  In  con- 
major  domestic  problems  drew  attention  to  -  -  -       ■  -  ^    -■— -' 
fundamental  conservation  problems;  and 

Whereas  the  President  pointed  out  that  a 
growing  population  Is  a  chtillenge  of  our  era 
In  that  "Increasing  pressure  will  take  our 
resources  and  Increasing  leisure  will  tax  our 
recreation";  and 

Whereas  the  President  lauded  the  88th 
Congress  as  the  "greatest  Conservation  Con- 
gress in  our  entire  history",  with  jmssage  of 
more  than  30  important  conservation  bills 
Including  the  Land  and  Whter  Conservation 
Fund  Act  and  the  Wilderness  Act,  as  well  as 
the  Inception  of  a  new  BliTeau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation;  and  \ 

Whereas  said  statement  further  pointed 
out  that  "we  must  act  boldly  or  our  future 
will  be  barren.  We  will  move  vigorously  un- 
der our  recent  laws  to  acquire  and  develop 
new  areas  for  recreation.  We  will  expand 
our  programs  to  meet  devoloping  needs.  A 
national  program  of  scenic  highways  and 
rlverways  Is  on  the  horlzoii";  and 

Whereas  the  President's  position  on  these 
matters,  as  on  other  conson-atlon  matters  Is 
designed  to  benefit  our  Nation's  heritage; 
and  ,    ' 

Whereas  the  President's  program  regarding 
conservation  and  outdoor  recreation  is  of 
special  significance  to  Arkfinsas,  particularly 
as  regards  the  responsibility  of  the  Ouachita 
and  Ozark-St.  Francis  Nutional  Forests  to 
administer  and  develop  their  multiple  re- 
sources and  such  projects  33  the  Scenic  High- 
way near  Mena,  the  Blanc|ltard  Springs  Cav- 
erns, and  Job  Corps  Conservation  Centers: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ol  the  65th  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  (the  Senate  concurring  therein)  : 
Section  1.  That  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son be  and  Is  hereby  commended  for  his  per- 
ceptive and  progressive  policy  regarding  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  particularly  the |  outdoor  recreation 
resources  of  the  Nation.     \ 

Sec  2.  That  a  duly  autihenticated  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to  Mr.  John  T.  Koen, 
supervisor  Ouachita  National  Forest,  to  Mr. 
AIvls  Z.  Owen,  supervisor  Ozark-St.  Francis 
National  Forest,  and  to  elich  member  of  the 
Arkansas  congressional  delegation. 
L.  L.  Morrow, 
ZackAs  Gordon, 

President  of  Senate. 
Orval    E.   Faubus, 

Governor. 
,      J.  H.  Cottrell, 
'        Spe(lker  of  the  House. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  1211.    A  bin  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
national  elections  on  the  first  Sunday  In  No- 
vember, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 


nectlon  with  programs  of  assistance  to  devel 
oping  nations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  1213.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of   Richard 
K.  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1214.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1215.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   to   issue   a   patent  to   certain   land 
situated  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  Cyrus 
Hugh  Covington  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Coving- 
ton; 

S.  1216.  A  bin  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  the  heirs  of  H.  A. 
McNemar; 

S.  1217.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Willie  Lee 
Young  and  Minnie  May  Kees; 

S.  1218.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  all  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  land  in  Jefferson  County,  Miss.,  to 
the  holders  of  r-ecord  of  the  fee  interest  in 
such  land;         i" 

S.  1219.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  leasing  for 
recreational  or  park  development  purposes 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States; 

S.  1220.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  rights  to  D.  C.  Smith, 
of  Fayette,  Miss.; 

S.  1221.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  a  supplemental  patent  to 
certain  land  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  to 
Mrs.  Christine  H.  Windham; 

S.  1222.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  to  J.  P.  Carter;  and 
S.  1223.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  situated 
on  Horn  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Mae 
Foster;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1225.  A  bni  to  amend  section  13  of  the 
act  of  March  1.  1911  (36  Stat.  961;  16  U.S.C. 
500) ,  relating  to  payments  made  to  the  States 
out  of  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber from  national  forests;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  Mr.  Morton)  : 
S.  1226.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Lincoln  Trail 
Memorial  Parkway  in  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1227.  A  bill  to  continue  the  authority  of 
domestic  banks  to  pay  interest  on  time  de- 
posits of  foreign  governments  at  rates  differ 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS   (by  request)  : 
S.  1228.  A  bni  to  fix  certain  fees  payable  to 
the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1229.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform  policies 
with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  projects,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  au- 
thority for  recreation  development  of  projects 
under  his  control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  1230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Congregation 
Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  1231.  A  bni  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Boulder 
County.  Colo.,  to  W.  F.  Stover;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.      Fong,      Mr.      Proxmire,      Mr. 

HiCKENLOOPER,        MT.        MILLER,        MT. 

Lausche,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Smathers)  : 
S.  1232.  A  bin  to  create  the  Freedom  Com- 
mission and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to  con- 
duct research  to  develop  an  Integrated  body 
of  operational  knowledge  in  the  political, 
phychological,  economic,  technological,  and 
organizational  areas  to  Increase  the  nonmUi- 
tary  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  In  the  global  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism,  to  educate  and 
train  Government  personnel  and  private 
citizens  to  understand  and  implement  this 
body  of  knowledge,  and  also  to  provide 
education  and  training  for  foreign  students 
in  these  areas  of  knowledge  under  appropri- 
ate conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


NATIONAL    ELECTIONS     ON     FIRST 
SUNDAY    IN    NOVEMBER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  national 
elections  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Election  day  is  at  the  present  time 
either  a  full  holiday  or  a  half  holiday  in 
many  of  our  States.  In  those  States  in 
which  it  is  not  a  holiday  there  exists  in 
many  instances  very  real  problems  for 
those  voters  who  are  obligated  to  get  to 
work  on  time  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  right  as  free  Americans 
to  cast  a  ballot  for  the  candidate  of  their 
choice. 

The  holding  of  elections  on  Sunday 
may,  it  is  true,  elicit  objections  from 
some  church  groups;  however,  many 
Western  European  countries  closely 
identified  by  history  and  tradition  with 
the  major  religious  denominations  have 
for  many  years,  and  are  now  conducting 
elections  on  Sunday.     These  countries 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dhiksen  when  he     ing  from  those  applicable  to  domestic  de-     ^^^^  chosen  Sunday  for  national  elec- 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un-     posltors;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  because  this  is  a  day  on  which  the 

der  a  separate  heading.)  Currency 
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greatest  number  of  people  may  vote  con- 
veniently and  with  a  minimum  disrup- 
tion of  daily  activities.  The  countries 
are:  Italy,  Prance,  Sweden,  West  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Ice- 
land, Switzerland — some  cantons — and 
Luxembourg. 

In  the  United  States  the  selection  of 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November  as  om*  national  election  day 
was  governed  by  several  consideratmns. 
Article  n,  section  1,  of  the  Constitunon 
provides  that: 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of 
chusing  the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  Votes;  which  Day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  law  approved  March  1,  1792,  fixed 
the  first  Wednesday  in  Etecember  as  the 
day  for  the  electors  to  meet  and  cast 
their  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. The  law  also  provided  that  the 
electors  should  be  "appointed"  in  each 
State  "within  34  days  preceding  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December  in  every  fourth 
year  succeeding  the  last  election." 

In  the  early  days,  the  legislatures  of 
most  of  the  States  chose  the  presiden- 
tial electors  and  the  exact  date  on  which 
the  electors  of  the  States  were  chosen 
was  not  important.  After  the  election 
of  1924  nearly  all  the  States  that  had 
not  already  done  so  gave  up  the  old 
method  of  choosing  presidential  elec- 
tors by  the  legislature.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions the  presidential  electors  have 
since  been  chosen  by  popular  vote  in  all 
States.  Before  1845  there  was  no  na- 
tional election  day  and  each  State  fixed 
its  own  date  for  "appointment"  of  presi- 
dential electors  within  34  days  of  the 
meeting  of  the  electors.  All  tJie  States 
chose  their  electors  in  November,  but 
the  dates  varied.  New  York  held  her 
election  for  electors  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday:  New  Jersey,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  and  the  day  following. 
In  2  States  the  second  Monday  was  elec- 
tion day;  in  14,  the  first  Monday;  in  2, 
the  second  Tuesday,  and  in  2,  the  Friday 
nearest  the  first  of  November. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  led  to  abuses. 
The  results  in  one  State  were  used  to  in- 
fiuence  those  in  other  States.  In  con- 
tiguous States  "repeating"  was  easy  and 
common.  By  traveling  from  State  to 
Sta*e  one  person  could  vote  for  presiden- 
tial electors  several  times.  This  practice 
led  to  what  were  known  as  the  "pipe- 
laying  scandals"  of  1840  and  1844,  when 
both  the  Democrats  and  Whigs  were  ac- 
cused of  sending  gangs  of  voters  across 
State  lines.  The  frequency  of  such  elec- 
tion frauds  created  a  popular  demand  for 
a  uniform  national  election  day. 

On  January  23,  1845,  President  John 
Tyler  approved  an  act  of  Congress  pro- 
viding that  "the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  shall  be  appointed  in 
each  State  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  in  the  month  of  November 
of  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed." The  act  of  1792  still  required 
the  electors  to  meet.on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  December,  and  in  fixing  a  uni- 
form day  Congress  wished  to  make  the 
time  as  close  as  possible  to  30  days  be- 
fore that  date.  Public  sentiment  was 
opposed  to  holding  elections  on  Sunday 
or  traveling  to  the  polls  on  that  day. 


Therefore,  it  was  desirable  to  have  1  day 
intervene  between  Sunday  ijnd  election 
day  because  many  voters  lived  far  from 
•  the  polls,  and  in  those  days  it  was  often 
necessary  to  start  out  the  preceding  day. 
Since  many  voters  would  object  to  trav- 
eling on  Sunday  to  go  to  the  polls,  Mon- 
day was  excluded.  The  first  Tuesday 
was  excluded  because  it  might  fall  on 
the  first  of  the  month  and  inconven- 
ience businessmen.  The  second  Tues- 
day might  fall  on  the  14th,  which  would 
leave  only  22  days  between  election  day 
and  the  meeting  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tors. It  was  discovered  that  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, the  date  already  chosen  by  New 
York,  would  always  place  the  election 
day  not  later  than  November  8  and  al- 
ways about  30  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  electors  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  December.  Representative  Alexander 
Duncan,  an  Ohio  Whig  and  author  of 
the  election  bill  of  1845,  said  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  subject  that  "public  senti- 
ment has  appointed  this  time"  because 
harvesting  is  over  by  November  and  win- 
ter weather  has  not  yet  made  the  roads 
impassable.  He  objected  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November  because  it  "might 
in  some  cases  be  more  than  30  days  from 
the  first  Wednesday  in  December."  The 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November  was  accordingly  accepted. 

In  1848,  when  Zachai-y  Taylor  and  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  were  the  successful  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President, 
all  the  States  chose  their  electors  on  this 
uniform  date,  although  South  Carolina 
chose  its  electors  by  the  legislature  in- 
stead of  popular  vote.  On  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 7,  1848,  President  James  K.  Polk 
wrote  in  his  diary : 

This  is  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Heretofore  the  people  of 
several  States  have  by  State  laws  fixed  the 
period  of  holding  the  election  in  each  State. 
Since  the  last  presidential  election  Congress 
for  the  first  time  exercised  the  power  vested 
in  them  by  the  Constitution,  and  fixed  the 
same  day  for  holding  the  election  In  all  the 
States.  There  will  probably  be  not  less  than 
3  million  of  votes  in  this  election. 

Actually  the  total  popular  vote  in  that 
election  was  2,875,408.  The  act  of  1792 
provided : 

When  any  State  shall  have  held  an  election 
for  the  pvirpose  of  choosing  electors,  and 
shall  fail  to  make  a  choice  on  the  day  afore- 
said, then  the  electors  may  be  appointed  on 
a  subsequent  day  in  such  manner  as  the 
State  shall  provide. 

And  that  provision  continued  eflfective. 
The  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November  remains  national  election 
day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
original  reasons  for  that  particular  date 
no  longer  exist,  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  electors  having  been  changed 
three  times  since  then. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  now 
for  us  to  bring  ourselves  up  to  date  on 
this  important  matter.  I  have  selected 
1968  to  be  the  effective  date  of  this  meas- 
ure so  as  to  allow  adequate  time  for  the 
States  to  enact  implementing  legislation, 
as  it  is  my  understanding  that  some  State 
legislatures  meet  only  once  in  each  pe- 
riod of  2  years. 


Mr.  President,  many  of  the  factors 
that  dictated  the  holding  of  elections  on 
other  days  have  disappeared.  In  view 
of  the  experience  of  a  good  many  coun- 
tries, it  would  appear  to  me  that  in  the 
interest  of  convenience  and  of  getting 
out  probably  the  greatest  percentage  of 
voters,  the  Sunday  I  have  proposed 
could  well  be  designated.  The  people 
could  devote  themselves  to  the  election 
without  in  any  way  impairing  their  de- 
votions and  their  fealty  to  the  church 
and  the  activities  of  the  church. 

I  believe  that  such  a  change  would 
result  in  a  great  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  voters.  I  know  from  long  ex- 
I>erience  that  early  in  the  morning  peo- 
ple who  go  to  the  polls,  particularly  those 
who  work  in  industry,  and  even  those 
who  work  in  offices,  will  have  to  stand 
in  line.  After  a  little  while,  they  become 
frustrated  or  disgusted,  go  on  to  their 
respective  pursuits,  and  fail  to  return 
before  the  time  for  th*e  closing  of  the 
polls. 

I  believe  Congress  should  make  it  as 
convenient  as  possible  for  every  quali- 
fied American  citizen  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  without  these  obstacles 
and  difficulties  standing  in  the  way.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  introduce  a  bill  that  would 
cover  presidential  elections  as  well  as 
elections  for  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1211)  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  national  elections  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  November,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 
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A  NEW  BASIS  FOR  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE THROUGH  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  myself,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH,  and  Mr.  Muskie,  a  bill  which 
proposes  to  put  the  Nation's  use  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  oversea 
technical  assistance  program  on  a  new 
basis. 

While  new  In  relation  to  international 
technical  assistance,  the  proposal  is 
actually  an  old,  tested,  and  successful 
pattern  of  Federal  and  university  part- 
nership. 

For  some  time,  AID  and  the  universities 
have  been  exploring  means  by  which  the 
colleges  and  universities  might  be 
strengthened  to  undertake  an  increasing 
role  in  our  technical  assistance  programs. 
The  bill  just  introduced  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  under 
which  our  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion system  was  developed  and  our 
achievements  in  agricultural  technology 
have  become  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
The  bill  follows  the  pattern  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  assist  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  strengthen  their  staffs  and  facili- 
ties for  technical  assistance  work,  with 
separate  grants  for  actual  projects.    It 


is  the  same  pattern  we  adopted  last  year 
In  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson's  bill  to 
accelerate  water  resources  research.  In 
the  case  of  technical  assistance  abroad, 
it  will  be  used  in  relation  to  a  broader 
group  of  colleges  and  universities.  It  will 
be  used  to  deal  with  a  broader  group  of 
development  problems,  and  developing 
nations  around  the   world  will   be   its 

sphere. 

Title  I  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  university  program  for  international 
assistance  through  training,  research, 
and  development. 

Title  II  authorizes  appropriations, 
starting  at  $40  million  in  1966,  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  con- 
tinuing foreign  development  centers,  or 
programs,  at  colleges  and  universities 
which  will  undeitake  technical  assist- 
ance projects.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
grants,  the  universities  must  meet 
criteria  set  forth  in  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary is  also  directed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration geographic  distribution  of 
funds  and  foreign  development  centers 
in  making  the  grants. 

Title  III  authorizes  the  appropriations 
starting  at  $80  million  in  1966,  to  be  used 
for  specific  cooperative  development 
projects  in  foreign  countries.  The  col- 
leges and  universities  will  be  authorized 
to  undertake  projects  extending  up  to 
10  vears,  subject  to  5-year  renewals,  and 
subject  to  modification  by  mutual  con- 
sent or  in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the 
international  situation  on  which  they 
v/ere  predicated. 

As  will  develop,  the  authorizations  do 
not  represent  new  appropriations.  More 
than  100  colleges  and  universities  now 
have  technical  assia^nce  contracts  rep- 
resenting aggregate  outlays  between 
$150  and  $200  million. 

COLLEGES  IN  AT  THI   START:    POINT   4 


Within  hours  after  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  proposed  his  point  4  program 
of  technical  assistance  in  1949,  President 
John  M.  Hannah,  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, wired  him  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  America  were  prepared  to 
assist. 

President  Truman  was  quick  to  ac- 
cept  the   proffered   assistance.     Henry 
G.  Bennett,  president  of  Oklahoma  State 
University,  who  was  later  to  lose  his 
life  in  an  airplane  accident  in  Iran,  was 
named  the  first  director  of  the  technical 
cooperation  program  which  Mr.  Truman 
set  up  to  implement  his  point  4.    Con- 
tracts were  made  with  American  uni- 
versities to  work  with  institutions  abroad 
to  help  solve  the  development  problems 
of  the  emerging  nations.    This  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development — AID.      Last    Jxily,    there 
were  119  colleges  and  universities  with 
contracts  in  effect,  involving  $150  to  $200 
million,  and  AID  was  seeking  ways  to 
increase  further  both  the  volume  and  the 
responsibilities  assumed  by  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  connection  with  tech- 
nical assistance  work. 

aid  CONCLUSIONS 

David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment,  told   a  Conference   on  Interna- 


tional Rural  Development  sponsored 
here  last  July  by  his  agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges: 

We  are  convinced  of  the  very  great  Im- 
portance of  improving  the  efifectiveness  of 
United  States  assistance  to  rural  develop- 
ment in  the  less-developed  countries.  •  •   • 

Everyone  here  knows  of  the  enormous  im- 
pact upon  life  in  the  United  States  of  the 
work  of  the  land-grant  universities  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  over  the  last  cen- 
tury. We  have  come  here  to  consider  what 
we  can  do  to  achieve  similar  results  in  the 
less-developed  countries  of  the  world. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Bell  said: 

Let  me  mention  •   •   •  conclusions  we  in 
AID  have  come  to.     It  is  our  firm  convic- 
tion that  we  must  seek  to  engage  the  re- 
sources  of   the  Department  of   Agriculture 
and  the  universities  more  broadly  than  they 
have  been  engaged  thus  far  in  International 
rural  development  work.    We  wotQd  like  to 
involve  the  Department  and  the  universities 
more   than  we  have  In  the  past  in  coun- 
try planning  processes — both  In  helping  our 
oversea  missions  to  decide  which  activities 
the  United   States  can  most  usefully  con- 
duct in  different  countries  with  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  plans  and  policies.     We 
would  like  to  involve  the  Department  and 
the  universities  more  often  than  has  been 
the  case  in  project  planning  and  evaluation, 
as  well  as  project  execution. 

THE    GARDNEK    REPORT 

Administrator  Bell  then  reviewed  a 
study  that  had  been  made  for  AID  by 
Dr.  John  Gardner,  of  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
of  New  York,  entitled  "AID  and  the  Uni- 
versities." 

Dr.  Gardner's  first  conclusion  after 
an  extensive  study  of  the  utilization  of 
the  universities  was  that  the  universities 
and  AID  should  be  more  in  the  relation- 
ship of  partners  on  technical  assistance 
projects  and  less  in  the  relationship  of 
a  buyer  and  a  seller  of  manpower  in  a 
short-term,  contractual  relationship. 
Mr.  Bell  reported  to  the  conference: 

We  had  to  have  the  universities  in  on  the 
takeoffs  as  well  as  the  landings.  We  had 
to  recognize  that  they  are  at  least  as  able 
as  we  are  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done 
as  well  as  to  do  it. 

Secondly,  Dr.  Gardner's  advice  to  us  is 
that  if  we  want  to  use  the  universities  more 
extensively,  we  must  ourselves  contribute  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  strength  of  the  vmi- 
verslties  to  participate  in  this  kind  of  work, 
which  means  enlarging  their  capacity  for  re- 
search, enlarging  their  capacity  for  train- 
ing, advancing  and  improving  the  com- 
petence and  quality  of  their  staffs,  etc. 


developed  countries  so  that  pe  results  are 
better  for  us,  rather  than  won^e. 

Development  assistance  is  cooperation  in 
the  constructive  process  of  development  of 
persons,  societies,  economies,  and  nations. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  make  a  long-term  commitment  to  assist  In 
the  complicated  nation-building  system. 
The  unacceptable  alterrj^tive  is  to  allow 
others  to  determine  the  future  conditions 
of  the  world  in  which  we  wiU  have  to  defend 
our  national  Interests. 

I  have  used  these  quotations  from  the 
Gardner  report  and  the  Indiana  state- 
ment because,  while  underlining  the  need 
for  a  strong  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram abroad,  they  also  mention  two  of 
the  very  important  reasons  for  the  meas- 
ure I  have  introduced:  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  university  staffs,  facilities  and 
ability  to  undertake  technical  assistance 
projects,  and  the  necessity  for  a  continu- 
ing, long-term  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  have 
heavy  demands  on  their  facilities  these 
days,  not  only  as  a  consequence  of 
mounting  enrollments,  but  as  a  conse- 
quence of  many  needs  for  research  and 
the  assistance  of  the  highly  trained  peo- 
ple on  university  faculties.  As  one 
consequence,  university  budgets  are 
strained.  They  cannot  carry  large  fac- 
ulties with  light  teaching  loads,  which 
might  make  it  possible  to  spare  a  few 
experts  for  the  research,  training,  and 
execution  of  special  projects. 

When  schools  take  a  short-term  AID 
contract,  the  probability   is  that  they 
must  recruit  personnel  for  it.    Because 
it  is  a  short-term  contract  and  the  vmi- 
versities  lack  "cushion"  money,  the  new 
,  personnel  cannot  be  offered  long  tenure, 
with  retirement  and  benefits  of  tenure. 
The  universities  cannot  afford  to  carry 
extra   staff    people    between   contracts, 
especially   when  there   is  no  certainty 
that  any  new  contract  will  be  forthcom- 
ing.   The  schools  do  need  the  assistance 
in  "tooling  up"  to  handle  the  technical 
assistance    projects;    "tooling    up"    in 
terms  of  staff,  adequate  and  special  fa- 
cilities required,  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel.   They  also  need  the  same  as- 
surance of  continuity  of  support  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  continuity 
of  the  technical  assistance  programs  as 
a   national   undertaking,   that   the   re- 
cipient nations  need  if  they  are  to  rely 
upon  us. 

THE  WATER  RESEARCH  EXAMPLE 


Mr.  Bell  told  the  July  conference  that 
AID  was  in  agreement  with  and  had  ac- 
cepted the  Gardner  conclusions. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  STATEMENT 

About  the  same  time  last  summer,  a 
statement,  "New  Directions  in  Foreign 
Aid,"  was  published  by  Indiana  Univer- 
sity and  subscribed  to  by  more  than  50 
experts  in  the  development  field.  The 
statement  said  in  part: 

The  world  is  in  an  Inexorable  state  of 
change. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  end  result  of  this 
change  will  be.  But  we  do  know  the  United 
States  cannot  escape  its  consequences.  It 
is  therefore  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  participate  In 
the  process  of  transformation  of  the  under- 


The  situation  which  confronts  a 
soiuid  expansion  of  university  technical 
assistance  work  today  is  exactly  the, 
same  that  concerned  us  last  year  when 
we  passed  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  authored  by  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson;  an  act  which  is  already  get- 
ting splendid  results. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
is  charged  with  water  pollution  control, 
reported  that  it  was  having  difficulty 
finding  colleges  and  universities  that 
would  take  water  research  contracts. 
They  were  not  interested  or  able  to 
handle  short-term  research  jobs. 

People  capable  of  handling  them  were 
not  interested  in  work  that  has  no  fu- 
ture— 1-,  2-,  or  3-year  undertaking  with 
no  assurance  of  any  further  work. 
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Senator  Anderson  turned  to  the  basic 
concept  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  find  the 
solution.  He  proposed  continuing  an- 
nual grants  lo  a  college  or  university 
in  each  State  to  establish  a  water  re- 
sources research  center.  Beyond  that, 
his  bill  provided  matching  funds  for  spe- 
cific research  projects.       , 

He  thus  offered  the  universities  aid  in 
building  up  their  strength  to  do  water 
research  work,  and  then  project  funds, 
just  as  the  Hatch  Act  provides  two  types 
of  assistance,  one  to  maintain  an  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  and  the  sec- 
ond to  provide  matching  funds  for  spe- 
cific research  projects  undertaken  at  the 
station. 

As  of  today,  colleges  and  universities 
from  43  of  the  50  States  have  filed  appli- 
cations to  qualify  for  the  water  re- 
sources research  grants  and  the  other  7 
States  have  notified  the  Office  of  Walter 
Research  that  their  applications  will  be 
along  very  soon.  They  are  happy  to 
cooperate  in  a  program  which  adds  to, 
rather  than  subtracts  from,  their 
resources. 

The  bottleneck  on  water  research  work, 
and  the  training  of  hydroscientists,  has 
been  broken.  We  have  made  it  possible 
for  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  get  into  this  urgent  field  of  service 
with  the  assm-ance  of  continuity  which  a 
congressional  enactment,  as  contrasted 
with  an  administrative  allocation,  pro- 
vides, and  with  some  assistance  for  "tool- 
ing up."  They  have  responded  from 
every  State.  Faculty  members  and  grad- 
uate students,  assured  Federal  Govern- 
ment's continuing  commitment,  can  now 
specialize  in  hydrosciences  with  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  a  worthwhile  career. 

A    PROVEN    CONCEPT 

The  imiversities  program  for  interna- 
tional assistance  through  education,  re- 
search, and  development,  proposed  in  the 
bill  just  filed,  has  basically  the  same  fea- 
tures as  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  and  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964. 
Section  200  in  the  new  bill  authorizes 
grant-in-aid  funds  to  go  to  selected  col- 
leges and  universities  to  strengthen  their 
ability  to  do  technical  assistance  work. 
Section  300  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  other  funds  for  the  actual 
technical  assistance  projects  which  are  to 
be  undertaken. 

The  proposed  act  will  accomplish  an- 
other objective:  It  will  provide  an  alter- 
native to  the  contract  relationship  be- 
tween AID  and  the  schools:  the  role  of 
contract  buyers  and  sellers  of  services, 
and  substitute  the  sort  of  partnership 
which  Di".  Gardner  recommended  in  his 
report,  and  AID  Administrator  Bell 
would  like  to  substitute  for  the  contract 
system  in  the  handling  of  basic,  long- 
term  technical  assistance  projects. 

A  good  deal  of  work  has  gone  into  the 
preparation  of  the  bill  which  has  been 
introduced.  It  has  been  discussed  with 
personnel  at  AID  and  revised  in  accord- 
ance with  infonnation  about  technical 
assistance  problems  as  they  see  them. 
While  there  is  no  administration  position 
on  the  bill  at  this  time,  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  supported  after  it  is  cleared.  I 
know  that  its  consideration  is  welcomed. 

Drafts  have  been  circulated  to  key 
people  at  colleges  and  universities,  and 


to  their  association  representatives  here. 
Many  of  the  revisions  they  have  sug- 
gested have  been  made  because  they 
have  been  constructive  and  improve  the 
bill. 

Further  modification  of  the  bill  may 
prove  desirable  as  it  is  considered  by  the 
Congress  and  new  views  are  obtained. 

ENDORSED    BY    UNIVERSITIES 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges  on  Saturday, 
January  30,  endorsed  the  basic  concept 
of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
their  association  and  asked  their  Inter- 
national Affairs  Committee,  headed  by 
Dr.  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  to  give  further  study 
to  details. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual critiques  of  the  measure  from  uni- 
versity heads.  Without  exception,  they 
have  praised  the  basic  structure.  In 
nearly  every  instance  they  submitted  the 
proposed  measure  to  members  of  their 
faculty  and  made  valuable  suggestions 
for  improvements. 

One  of  my  first  responses  was  from 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Harvill,  president  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  and  a  member  of 
the  International  Rural  Development 
Committee  of  the  NASULGC.  His  reply 
reflected  detailed  study  of  the  first  draft 
of  the  proposal  and  contained  a  number 
of  specific  suggestions  for  amendments 
which  I  was  happy  to  incorporate  in  the 
measure,  for  they  improved  it. 

Dr.  Harvill  wrote,  in  part: 

In  general,  I  am  In  complete  agreement 
with  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  which  I  regard 
as  a  vitally  needed  and  important  modifica- 
tion, in  the  right  direction,  of  our  country's 
efforts  to  influence  the  course  of  events 
throughout  the  world  where  our  interests  are 
affected.  I  agree  that  the  Hatch  Act  pattern 
provides  a  useful  model  under  which  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities  can  be  made. 

Dr.  Harvill's  letter  is  illustrative  of  the 
careful  consideration  he  and  others 
with  whom  I  have  communicated  in  uni- 
versity circles  have  given  to  the  bill. 

MANY   AREAS  OF  KNOWLEDGE  REQUIRED 

Dr.  Harvill  underscored  one  aspect  of 
the  technical  assistance  problem  to 
which  I  want  to  draw  attention:  The 
need  for  experts  in  many  fields. 

The  bill  which  is  proposed  would  cover 
but  not  be  limited  to  international  rural 
or  agricultural  development  projects.  It 
is  not  just  a  land-grant  school  program. 
It  is  intended  to  be  used  by  AID  in  all 
types  of  technical  assistance  work.  But 
even  if  limited  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  underdeveloped  nations,  the 
colleges  and  universities  which  do  the 
work  would  need  to  have  men  trained  in 
a  wide  field  of  disciplines  available  to 
them. 

Dr.  Bell  indicated  something  of  the 
broad  requirements,  in  terms  of  varying 
fields  of  expertness,  involved  in  just  the 
rural  development  field,  when  he  told  the 
July  conference  on  rural  development : 

To  develop  a  prosperous  Western-style 
economy,  the  productivity  of  the  individual 
farmer  In  rural  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica must  grow  tremendously.  This  growth 
can  occur  only  when  he  uses  better  methods 
and  more  capital.  These  matters  can  seem 
so  simple  to  the  American  in  an  American 
environment,  but  all  of  you  know  how  diflB- 


cult  it  is  to  find  a  feasible  way  of  accomplish- 
ing these  steps. 

The  technical  assistance  task  of  the  col- 
leges is  to  develop  knowledge  and  then  teach 
the  practical  application  of  it. 

The  scope  of  know-how  is  very  broad  and 
demands  the  best  energies  of  scientists  in 
many  fields.    Know-how  is  needed — 

To  build  a  chicken  coop  and  a  marketing 
co-op; 

To  apply  Insecticides  and  to  develop  an 
efficient  farm  supply  system; 

To  Improve  the  sanitation  of  a  village  and 
to  flush  away  cultural  taboos  which  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  in  the  society; 

To  dignify  manual  labor  and  to  make 
more  workable  the  idealism  of  those  edu- 
cated people  who  are  still  cut  off  by  class  and 
custom  from  their  fellow  countrymen; 

To  plant  improved  seeds  in  the  soil  and  In 
the  minds  of  men; 

To  raise  up  water  for  irrigation  and  to 
raise  up  elementary  schools;  and 

To  build  modest  capital  improvements  on 
individual  plots  and  to  build  a  system  of 
capital  accumulation  and  credit  which  will 
begin  to  finance  such  improvements. 

We  can  never  be  as  confident  of  our  advice 
on  repairing  a  fault  in  a  democratic  govern- 
ment as  in  repairing  a  tractor  or  other  farm 
implement.  Nurturing  the  growth  of  a 
tender  new  democratic  institution  can  be 
much  more  frustrating  than  nurturing  a 
new  plant  variety.  But  all  of  these  activi- 
ties are  exceedingly  Important.  Our  Job  is 
not  Just  to  solve  agricultural  problems,  al- 
though that  we  must  do;  our  job  is  also  to 
solve  problems  of  developing  people  and  in- 
stitutions which  in  turn  become  solvers  of 
agricultural  and  other  problems. 

This  need  for  availability  of  a  broadly 
trained  group  of  scholars  or  experts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  was  behind  Dr.  Harvill's  sug- 
gestion which  I  have  been  happy  to 
adopt,  that  the  bill  should  not  require 
establishment  of  a  foreign  affairs  depart- 
ment in  each  school  participating,  but, 
alternatively,  provide  a  multidisciplinary 
program  capable  of  handling  technical 
assistance  work.  The  concept  of  an  "in- 
stitute" or  "center,"  as  used  in  the  bill,  is 
of  an  administrative  center  able  to  en- 
list the  services  of  any  of  the  personnel 
of  the  university  in  any  discipline. 

Dr.  Harvill  wrote: 

In  my  Judgment,  scholars  should  continue 
to  work  within  clearly  defined  disciplines, 
but  there  should  be  administrative  provision 
so  that  they  can  be  called  in  from  their  par- 
ticular departments  to  cooperate  on  the 
problems  in  the  broader  field  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  precise  form  of  organiza- 
tion adopted  to  bring  about  this  result  is  a 
matter  of  internal  administration  within  the 
university.  The  McGovern  bill,  as  now 
drafted,  will  certainly  stimulate  interdepart- 
mental and  interdisciplinary  focus  on  spe- 
cial problems  through  the  grant  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Need  for  availability  of  men  with 
knowledge  in  many  fields  was  one  con- 
fronted in  the  water  resources  research 
problem,  and  solved  by  use  of  the  uni- 
versities which  have  the  broadest  as- 
sembly of  people,  trained  in  many  disci- 
plines, to  be  found  anywhere  in  American 
life. 

WISCONSIN    UNIVERSITY    EMPHASIZES 
CONTINUING    PROGRAM 

Dr.  R.  L.  Clodius,  vice  president,  re- 
sponding to  me  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  wrote : 

Consultation  with  representative  members 
of  the  faculty  and  administrative  staff  of  the 
university   strengthens   my   own   conviction 
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that  your  concept  merits  the  fullest  kind  of 
support.  Its  underlying  philosophy  and  its 
method  of  approach  embody  the  spirit  and 
understanding  that  universities  have  long 
sought  in  improving  their  relationship  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  undertaking 
oversea  commitments — *n  improvement 
from  which  both  the  Government  and  the 
universities  could  derive  great  benefit. 

First  of  all,  even  the  beet  American  uni- 
versities are  not  now  equipped  to  do  the 
sort  of  Jobs  overseas  that  AID  and  other 
Government  agencies  want  them  to  do.  Val- 
uable as  these  universities  are  for  such  uses. 
It  is  derivative;  they  were  designed  to  serve 
other  purposes  and  their  financial  support- 
ers, both  public  and  private,  have  provided 
their  support  almost  entirely  for  these  other 
purposes.  This  means  that  Inside  or  outside 
of  the  present  Federal  facilities  there  must 
be  found  some  device  by  which  Federal  aid 
may  be  provided  for  the  basic  strengthening 
universities  needs  to  make  them  capable  of 
broad  and  sustained  participation  in  spe- 
cific oversea  programs  initiated  by  AID  and 
other  Government  agencies. 

Secondly,  In  most  cases,  whatever  support 
is  provided  should  be  on  a  long-range  basis. 
If  universities  are  to  embark  upon  a  substan- 
tial expansion  of  facilities  and  personnel 
Into  this  newer  dimension  they  must  be  able 
to  expect  continued  assiatance.  It  falls  in 
much  the  same  category  as  the  long-sus- 
tained support  for  domestic  agricultural  de- 
velopment, or  more  recently  the  Federal  as- 
sistance to  student  loan  plans  and  language 
development  programs;  their  very  inaugura- 
tion Involves  the  creation  of  obligations  and 
expectations  of  indefinite  duration. 

Happily,  your  proposal  Ib  made  in  harmony 
with  this  reality  and  deserves  the  most  ex- 
plicit stressing  In  every  detail.  Indeed,  all 
aspects  of  institution  building,  both  at  home 
and  overseas  can  be  of  real  and  lasting  value 
only  if  they  are  of  a  long-range  nature,  or 
are  capable  of  being  fitted  constructively 
Into  some  already  exlstlilig  long-range  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  thie  latter  is  not  too 
often  possible. 

Dr.  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  chair- 
man of  the  international  affairs  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
has  written  me : 

I  have  examined  with  great  interest  your 
bill  to  establish  a  college  and  university 
grant  program  administered  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  support 
graduate  training  for  oversea  development 
work  and  continuing  university  participation 
in  development  projects.  The  basic  concep- 
tion of  this  legislation,  which  seeks  to  pre- 
serve the  autonomy  and  encourage  the  initi- 
ative of  the  colleges  and  universities  by 
adapting  the  pattern  of  the  Hatch  Act,  under 
which  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
system  has  operated.  Is  one  which  I  warmly 
applaud.  It  would  provide  a  much  better 
basis  for  systematic  university  development 
of  training  programs  in  oversea  development 
and  administration,  and  $taff  competency  for 
development  projects,  than  the  present  con- 
tract system  does.  It  would  also  encourage 
universities  to  enter  upon  much  basic  re- 
search essential  to  the  understanding  and 
planning  of  development  which  the  present 
orientation  of  research  tjoward  oversea  proj- 
ects doofcojot  encourage. 

Convince^  as  I  am,  of  the  value  of  the 
approach  contemplated  by  the  draft  legisla- 
tion, and  encouraged  by  your  leadership  In 
formulating  and  presenting  it,  I  have  ar- 
ranged for  a  discussion  at  the  bill  by  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  university  staff  en- 
gaged In  our  international  programs.  In  the 
light  of  this  discussion  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest a  few  modifications  which  would,  I 
think,  contribute  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  legislation.      ^ 


Dr.  Wilson's  suggestions  have  been  re- 
viewed and  taken  into  account  in  the 
draft  of  the  measure  today  introduced. 

One  reviewer  of  the  proposed  program, 
outside  the  universities  and  outside  AID, 
Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  who  prepared  a  mem- 
orandum at  my  instruction,  wrote: 

The  advantages  over  the  present  AID 
method  of  carrying  on  technical  assistance 
in  foreign  countries  over  short-term  con- 
tracts with  universities  and  research  agencies 
or  by  hiring  professional  personnel  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  are  primarily  of  two  types: 

First,  the  quality  of  performance  should  be 
much  higher  than  at  present,  because  the 
universities,  on  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  technical  assistance  projects  undertaken 
by  them,  would  mobilize  more  competent 
staff  than  under  present  contract  arrange- 
ments. The  universities  would  be  able  to 
develop  long-term  plans  for  technical  assist- 
ance in  foreign  countries  and  fit  them  in 
with  other  university  activities  in  such  a  way 
that  more  competent  staff  members  would 
flnd  it  to  their  professional  and  financial  ad- 
vantage to  take  foreign  technical  assistance 
assignments  within  their  fields  of  interest. 
(At  present,  little  or  no  recognition  is 
granted  a  university  staff  member  for  ex- 
perience gained  in  a  foreign  assignment  while 
on  leave  from  the  university.  Professional 
advancement  often  is  retarded  by  the  leave 
of  absence.) 

Second,  direct  involvement  of  the  univer- 
sities in  technical  assistance  would  increase 
their  Interest  in  this  area  and  enrich  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  universities. 
It  would  broaden  the  base  of  support  for  for- 
eign technical  assistance,  and  would  lead  to 
an  increase  ip!=-dChe  number  of  professional 
people  engaged  in  development  activities. 

John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Corp.  of  New  York,  in  his  recent  report 
to  the  Administrator  of  AID,  "AID  and  the 
Universities,"  said:  "One  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  role  that  systematic  study, 
analysis,  and  experimentation  must  play  in 
the  evaluation  of  improved  methods  of  de- 
velopment assistance.  If  (development  re- 
search) were  increased  by  a  factor  of  10  it 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  response  to  the 
challenge  of  development." 

DEVELOPMENT    MEANS    MARKETS 

There  is  one  further  affirmative  aspect 
of  technical  assistance  I  would  like  to 
discuss. 

American  dollar  exports  to  the  devel- 
oping nations  increase  faster,  percent- 
agewise, than  per  capita  income  in  those 
countries.  Overall,  our  dollar  exports 
to  the  developing  countries  rise  about 
11  percent  for  each  10-percent  gain  in 
the  per  capita  income  in  the  56  under- 
developed countries  which  have  been 
studied. 

Our  dollar  sales  of  U.S.  farm  products 
go  up  even  faster — 21  percent  for  each 
10-percent  gain  in  per  capita  income. 
Food  is  their  most  urgent  requirement. 

A  study  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
developed  the  statistics  I  have  just  used, 
and  concluded: 

The  less-developed  world  Is  a  vast,  vir- 
tually untapped  market  for  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  study  shows  this  world  will  buy 
U.S.  foods — often  in  preference  to  those  of 
other  exporting  nations — if  its  people  have 
the  Income  to  buy. 

Japan,  of  course,  is  the  most  graphic  ex- 
ample of  what  a  vigorous  people,  on  their 
own  initiative  and  with  some  U.S.  assistance, 
can  accomplish.  From  1954  to  1957  food  aid 
accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  Japan's 
agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States. 


By  1962  virtually  all  U.S.  aid  had  been  phased 
out. 

In  the  meantime,  Japan  had  become  the 
top  dollar  market  for  U.S.  farm  exports. 

Between  1938  and  1961,  U.S.  exports  of 
all  kinds  to  Japan  increased  6.1  times,  from 
$240  million  to  $1.7  billion.  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  went  up  even  more,  in  fact. 
9.3  times,  from  $44  million  to  $458  mUllon. 

Today,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Venezuela  are 
nations  with  growing  per  capita  incomes  In 
which  U.S.  dollar  markets  have  expanded 
considerably. 

Technical  assistance  is  not  an  entirely 
charitable  undertaking.  It  is  good  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  economic,  politi- 
cal and  moral  investments  we  can  make 
and  we  have,  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, institutions  with  proved  ability  to 
get  us  a  high  return  on  our  investment. 

THINGS    THE    BILL    DOES    NOT    DO 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  comment 
finally  on  two  or  three  things  this  meas- 
ure does  not  do. 

The  bill  does  not  embark  us  on  a  big 
new  program  of  expenditure  in  the  tech- 
nical assistance  field.  We  are  already 
in  technical  assistance.  The  bill,  as  I 
stated  at  the  begirming  of  these  remarks, 
simply  provides  a  new  basis  for  college 
and  university  participation  which  is  ac- 
tually an  adaptation  of  a  tested,  78-year- 
old,  highly  successful  formula  for  imi- 
versity  participation  in  an  action  pro- 
gram. It  substitutes  assurance  of  the 
same  sort  of  continuity  of  the  program, 
an  assurance  which  the  colleges  and 
universities  need  to  justify  building  up 
their  staffs  and  f  acihties,  which  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  system  has 
had. 

The  bill  does  not  terminate  AID'S  use 
of  other  research  training  and  adminis- 
trative institutions  or  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  technical  assistance.  I  an- 
ticipate that  such  use  of  nonuniversity 
agencies  will  continue,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  may  work  something  out  that 
would  permit  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture particularly,  to  strengthen  its 
staff  and  capabilities  in  cormection  with 
technical  assistance  work  for  AID.  It 
has  much  the  same  problem  of  providing 
expert  personnel  for  short  periods  as  the 
universities. 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  support  m- 
ternational  educational  programs  not  re- 
lated to  technical  assistance  work,  nor 
undergradute  studies  in  international  af- 
fairs. It  is  intended  to  help  support 
graduate  work  which  is  related  to  tech- 
nical assistance  undertakings. 

The  bill  is  not  presented  as  a  com- 
pletely perfected  document  in  spite  of 
the  considerable  work  that  has  been  done 

on  it. 

By  the  time  hearings  can  be  held,  the 
committee  set  up  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  on  January  30,  when  they 
endorsed  the  measure  in  concept,  will 
undoubtedly  have  constructive  amend- 
ments to  propose.  The  administration 
and  others  will  also  undoubtedly  have 
changes  worth  making. 

I  am  myself  studying  the  funding  au- 
thorized in  sections  200  and  300.  While 
the  dollar  amounts  in  the  bill  represent 
maximum  limitations  on  appropriations, 
revised  figures  must  necessarUy  be  based 
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on  how  much  on-going  work  of  this  t3T)e 
AID  would  transfer  from  its  present  con- 
tract basis  to  this  program,  and  how 
much  AID  and  the  contracting  universi- 
ties will  want  to  finish  out  under  the 
outstanding  contract  arrangements.  It 
will  take  a  considerably  more  sophisti- 
ca^d  look  into  the  present  contract  pro- 
gi^m.  and  future  plans  for  it,  than  I 
have  been  able  to  take,  to  finally  set  the 
right  authorization  figures. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  as  introduced  appear  in 
the  Recorb  following  these  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  ^S.  1212)  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  State  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  en- 
courage and  assist  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  establishment,  strengthen- 
ing, and  maintenance  of  programs  on 
foreign  development  and  for  their  pro- 
vision of  research,  education,  training, 
advisory  and  technical  assistance  di- 
rectly or  in  cooperation  with  foreign 
universities,  in  connection  with  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  developing  na- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McGovern  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1212 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  Is 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Congress  to 
facilitate  and  assure  the  participation  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education  In  this  Na- 
tion's program  of  assistance  to  developing 
countries  throughout  the  world,  to  make  It 
possible  for  such  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  maintain  permanent,  basic  staffs 
trained  in  international  affairs  and  develop- 
ment work  for  the  conduct  of  courses  in  the 
field,  and  other  training  programs  and  to  be 
prepared  to  participate  directly  in  student 
exchange  programs  and,  through  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States  or  countries 
seeking  assistance,  in  the  provision  of  re- 
search, education,  training,  personnel,  plan- 
ning and  guidance,  including  institutional 
development,  in  connection  with  foreign 
assistance  and  development  projects. 

TrrLE  I — UNIVERSITIES  PROGRAM  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  THROUGH  TRAINING, 
RESEARCH    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  100.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  uni- 
versity assistance  to  underdeveloped  nations, 
there  is  hereby  established  in  the  Depart-' 
ment  of  State,  to  be  administered  through 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
or  Its  successor  agency,  a  university  program 
for  International  assistance  through  educa- 
tion research  and  development. 

TITLE     II COLLEGE     AND     UNIVERSITY     FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS      CENTERS.      INSTITUTES      OR      DEPART- 
MENTS 

Sec.  200.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  to  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  other  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  establishment  and  or 
strengthening  and  maintenance  of  continu- 
ing foreign  affairs  centers,  institutions  or 
departments,  or  multidiscipUnary  programs 
with  administrative  direction  and  faculties 
capable  of  (1)  providing  a  curriculum  In  for- 
eign development  for  graduate  students,  (2) 
administering  and  conducting  student  and 
faculty  exchange  programs  and  internships 


with  foreign  countries,  and  (3)  providing  re- 
search, planning,  and  personnel  to  assist  a 
'country  or  countries  in  development  pro- 
grams, the  sum  of  $40  million  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1967,  $60  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1968  and  such  sums  there- 
after as  are  appropriate. 

Sec.  201.  In  making  grants  under  section 
200  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall — 

(a)  determine  that  the  recipient  institu- 
tion has  or  will  acquire  capability  of  con- 
tributing to  the  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance program  for  underdeveloped  nations  by 
the  training  of  personnel  for  participation  in 
such  work,  and 

(b)  has  or  will  acquire  competence  to  pro- 
vide training,  research  and  direct  assistance 
in  such  foreign  development  work  to  a  coun- 
try or  countries  intended  to  be  aided  by  the 
United  States,  and 

(c)  has  or  will  have  competence  to  train 
both  domestic  and  foreign  personnel  In  iden- 
tifying, analyzing  and  dealing  with  the  edu- 
cational, economic,  engineering ,  scientific, 
social,  governmental,  and  other  problems  of 
the  developing  nations. 

Sec  202.  Grants  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  200  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment funds  of  the  recipient  Institutions  for 
the  employment  of  faculty,  research,  admin- 
istrative, clerical  and  service  personnel,  for 
the  support  of  home-campus  and  oversea 
training,  study,  and  research  In  development 
problems,  for  the  provision  of  necessary  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  for  the  reimbursement 
of  the  recipient  Institution  for  facilities  and 
services  provided  by  it,  and  for  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  such  basic,  permanent 
staff  personnel  now  employed  under  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  as  may  be  appro- 
priate upon  conversion  of  the  contract  un- 
.-lertaking  to  a  specific  development  project 
under  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  203.  Sums  available  to  Institutions 
under  the  terms  of  section  200  of  this  Act 
shall  be  pxald  to  the  designated  institution  at 
such  times  and  in  such  amounts  during  each 
fiscal  year  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  upxjn  vouchers  approved  by  him.  Each 
institution  shall  have  an  oCacer  appointed 
by  its  governing  authorltjr  who  shall  receive 
and  account  for  all  funds  paid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  September  of  each  year,  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  institution  In  the  foreign  affairs 
field,  together  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  amounts  received  under  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  of  Its  disbursement,  on  schedules 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  If  any  of  the 
moneys  received  by  the  authorized  receiving 
oflQcer  or  any  institution  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  by  an  action  or  contingency 
be  found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  Im- 
properly diminished,  lost,  or  misapplied,  It 
shall  be  replaced  by  the  Institution  concerned 
and  until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appro- 
priation shall  be  allotted  or  paid  to  any  such 
institution. 

Sec.  204.  In  authorizing  grants  to  colleges, 
universities  and  other  Institutions  of  higher 
education  under  section  200  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion outstanding  technical  assistance  con- 
tracts with  universities  and  colleges,  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  funds  among  States 
and  regions  of  the  United  States,  accessibility 
of  foreign  development  training  to  citizens 
of  the  various  regions  and  States  in  the 
United  States  In  relation  to  population 
served,  and  the  experience  and  competence  of 
institutions  in  relation  to  problems  which 
win  be  encountered  where  assistance  pro- 
grama  have  been  undertaken  or  are  con- 
templated. 

TITLE     III ASSISTANCE    THROUGH     SPECIFIC 

DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  300.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  to  be 


administered  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  or  successor  agency  the  sum 
of  $80  million  in  fiscal  year  1966,  $100  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1967,  $125  million  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  such  sums  as  are  appropriate 
each  year  thereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  with  educational  instltu- 
tions  or  consortiums  of  educational  institu- 
tions with  competence,  including  but  not 
limited  to  those  receiving  grants  under  Sec- 
tion 200  of  this  Act,  for  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  in  research,  planning, 
administration  and  the  conduct  of  develop- 
ment programs  in  underdeveloped  nations. 
Sec.  301.  Specific  development  projects  In 
foreign  covintrles  may  be  undertaken  jvith 
colleges  and  universities  upon  the  request 
of  the  host  country  through  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop, 
ment  mission  and  ambassador,  for  such 
periods  of  years  believed  necessary  for 
the  college  or  university  to  complete  the 
development  project  but  not  to  exceed  10 
years,  subject  to  modifications  by  mutual 
consent  or  if  changing  International  situa- 
tions require,  and  extensions  which  shall  be 
limited  to  5  years  beyond  the  date  of  each 
such  extension.  Such  agreements  shall  pro- 
vide that  cooperating  Institutions  may.  with 
the  consent  of  the  Department  of  State,  ar- 
range with  private  sources  or  with  the  coun- 
try assisted  for  supplemental  services,  or  for 
continuation  of  development  projects  or  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  the  college  or  univer- 
sity after  termination  of  United  States  sup- 
port. 


LINCOLN  TRAIL  MEMORIAL 
PARKWAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  again  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  administration  of 
the  Lincoln  Trail  Memorial  Parkway,  a 
bill  identical  to  S.  1476  of  the  88th 
Congress.  That,  in  turn,  was  a  succes- 
sor bill  to  S.  1579  of  the  87th  Congress, 
wl}ich  sought  funds  for  a  study  of  the 
project. 

In  presenting  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  factors 
which  I  believe  makes  its  enactment  at 
this  time  even  more  desirable  than  in 
the  past.  We  are  stressing  increasingly 
the  need  for  preservation  of  our  natural 
beauty  areas,  and  of  our  cultural  herit- 
age. But  of  particular  interest  to  me  is 
the  way  in  which  this  historic  route 
harmonizes  completely  with  scenic  high- 
way plans  now  in  formulation. 

I  am  delighted  in  introducing  this  bill 
today,  Mr.  President,  to  have  associated 
with  me  as  cosponsors  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  from  the  three  States 
across  which  the  trail  will  run — my 
Indiana  colleague  I  Mr.  BayhI;  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  and  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois; 
and  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  Lincoln  Trail 
Memorial  Parkway  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  Americans,  or  tourists  from  abroad 
for  that  matter,  to  retrace  the  route 
traveled  by  Abraham  Lincoln  from  the 
cabin  in  Hodftnville,  Ky.,  up  into  In- 
diana and  on  to  Springfield,  111.  We  now 
have  in  Indiana  the  Lincoln  Boyhood 
Memorial  in  Spencer  County,  a  part  of 
the  national  park  system,  on  the  site 
where  Lincoln  spent  the  years  from  age 
of  7  until  leaving  for  Illinois  at  the  age 
of  21.  This  monument,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  legislation  I  introduced,  is 
nestled  among  the  gentle,  wooded  hills 
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of  southern  Indiana,  and  as  a  new  na- 
tional memorial  gives  a  midpoint  in  the 
trail  for  those  traversing  the  Lincoln 
country.  The  tremendous  and  ever  in- 
creasing interest  in  our  great  President, 
evidenced  by  the  growth  of  Lincoln  or- 
ganizations and  the  increase  in  individual 
Lincoln  collectors  and  hobbyists,  makes 
certain  that  the  memorial  trail  will  draw 
many  to  a  pilgrimage  along  the  steps  he 
trod. 

In  1962  the  President  established  the 
Recreation  Advisory  Council.  In  April 
1964  the  Council  recommended  develop- 
ment of  a  national  program  of  scenic 
roads  and  parkways.  At  the  same  time, 
it  asked  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  undertake  a  1-year  study  of  a  na- 
tional program  for  scenic  roads  and 
parkways.  In  the  Department's  man- 
ual for  this  study,  dated  October  26, 
1964,  the  following  statement  appears: 

The  objective  of  the  study  is  to  assemble 
data  from  the  States  with  enough  reliability 
and  foundation,  with  which  to  derive  and 
develop  a  recommendation  lor  a  national 
program  of  scenic  roads  and  parkways.  In- 
volving Improved  recreational  driving  op- 
portunities. The  States  will  select  and  nom- 
inate specific  routes,  highways,  or  segments 
of  routes  or  highways  or  travel  corridors, 
conforming  to  the  specifications  of  this 
manual. 

The  Indiana  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion complied  with  this  request,  as  did 
the  corresponding  agencies  of  the  other 
two  Lincoln  States  involved.  In  all  three 
cases,  the  proposed  Lincoln  Memorial 
National  Parkway  is  included.  In  the 
report  for  Indiana,  under  "Recom- 
mended Scenic  Roads  and  Parkways," 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  National  Parkway 
is  one  of  two  classed  as  national  park- 
ways, and  it  is  given  a  high  priority 
based  on  criteria  for  selection  of  the  most 
important  projects,  reflecting  the  very 
great  interest  in  this  project  which  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  also  found. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  in  the  plans 
and  recommendations,  I  hope  that  the 
interior  parkways  program  will  like- 
wise give  this  historical  and  scenic  proj- 
ect a  high  priority.  I  urge  upon  the 
Senate  the  desirability  of  early  hearings, 
so  that  the  bill  may  be  passed  and  the 
work  undertaken. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1226)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the 
Lincoln  Trail  Memorial  Parkway  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONTINUATION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR 
DOMESTIC  BANKS  TO  PAY  IN- 
TEREST ON  CERTAIN  TIME  DE- 
POSITS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  continue  the  authority  of  domestic 
banks  to  pay  interest  on  time  deposits  of 
fojfeign  governments  at  rates  differing 
from  those  applicable  bo  domestic  de- 
positors. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  together  with 
the  enclosures. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and  en- 
closures will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1227)  to  continue  the  au- 
thority of  domestic  banks  to  pay  interest 
on  time  deposits  of  foreign  governments 
at  rates  differing  from  those  applicable 
to  domestic  depositors,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvu-rency. 

The  letter  and  enclosures  presented  by 
Mr.  Robertson  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  TREAStJRT, 

Washington,  Febritary  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmsNT:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  con- 
tinue the  authority  of  domestic  banks  to  pay 
interest  on  time  deposits  of  foreign  govern- 
ments at  rates  differing  from  those  applicable 
to  domestic  depositors." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  make  per- 
manent the  temporary  authority  granted  for 
a  3-year  period  by  Public  Law  87-827,  ap- 
proved October  15,  1962,  for  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  banks 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  to  pay  rates  of  Interest  on  time 
deposits  of  foreign  governments  and  mone- 
tary authorities  without  limitation  by  regu- 
latory ceilings  applicable  to  time  deposits 
generally. 

During  the  period  of  time  since  the  law 
became  effective,  U.S.  commercial  banks  have 
been  enabled  to  compete  more  effectively  in 
providing  an  attractive  investment  outlet  for 
the  dollar  holdings  of  foreign  official  agen- 
cies. The  volume  of  time  deposits  of  foreign 
official  agencies  Increased  by  $1,777  million 
from  September  30,  1962,  just  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  law,  through  December  1964. 
when  the  total  amounted  to  $3,830  million. 
While  no  one  can  estimate  with  certainty 
what  the  volume  of  foreign  official  deposits 
would  have  been  had  our  commercial  banks 
not  been  provided  authority  to  pay  competi- 
tive rates  beyond  the  ceilings  applicable  to 
other  depositors,  it  is  clear  that  a  significant 
volume  of  foreign  official  funds  have  been  at- 
tracted into  this  investment  outlet  by  this 
form  of  bank  competition.  The  result  has 
been  to  help  prevent  the  conversion  of  dol- 
lars into  foreign  currencies  for  Investment 
in  other  markets  and  to  provide  an  attractive 
investment  opportunity  as  an  alternative  to 
the  conversion  of  these  dollar  holdings  into 
gold. 

Consequently,  the  law  has  helped  to  pro- 
tect the  gold  stock  of  this  country  and  to 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  our  currency  to 
foreign  official  institutions,  supporting  the 
key  role  of  the  dollar  in  the  International 
financial  system.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  has  had  any  adverse 
implications  for  our  banking  system.  Com- 
petition for  these  deposits  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the  larger  and  stronger  commercial 
banks.  Moreover,  the  amounts  of  funds  avail- 
able for  such  deposits,  while  highly  signifi- 
cant in  terms  of  International  flow  of  funds, 
are  limited  relative  to  the  overall  deposit 
structure  of  our  banks  and  the  domestic 
money  market. 

Thus  for  some  time  the  authority  granted 
under  Public  Law  87-827  has  been  used  ef- 
fectively, accomplishing  highly  useful  results 
without  adverse  side  effects.  On  the  basis 
of  this  experience,  and  recognizing  that  these 
benefits  should  continue  to  accrue,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  make  a  valuable  con- 


tribution to  our  continuing  iffort  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  our  gold  losses  and  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible.  While 
existing  authority  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  does  not  expire  until  October  15, 
1965,  banks  are  now  effectively  precluded 
from  entering  into  deposit  contracts  that 
would  require  the  payment  of  higher  rates  of 
interest  after  that  date.  Thxis,  time  deposit 
contracts  running  beyond  October  15,  1965, 
may  no  longer  provide  for  the  higher  rates  of 
Interest  for  that  period  which  extends  be- 
yond that  date.  Consequently,  the  benefits 
of  the  law  have  already  been  impaired  for 
longer  term  time  deposits,  and  is  being  stead- 
ily eroded  for  shorter  maturities;  for  example, 
after  April  15,  1965,  banks  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  contract  to  pay  the  higher  rate  be- 
yond 6  months  in  the  future. 

Longer  term  deposits  are  of  particular  Im- 
portance. There  are  Important  instances 
where  foreigners  who  borrow  dollars  in  the 
United  States  for  projects  whose  costs  may 
be  distributed  over  years  in  the  future  are 
interested,  if  interest  rates  are  sufficiently  at- 
tractive. In  investing  the  proceeds  of  their 
borrowings  in  the  United  States  until  needed. 
It  is  with  respect  to  this  type  of  longer  term 
deposit  that  the  advantages  of  the  legislation 
are  greatest.  At  the  present  time  because 
of  the  early  expiration  date  beyond  which 
higher  rates  may  not  be  paid,  these  advan- 
tages are  not  available. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  sim- 
ilar proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  ref- 
erence a  comparative  type  showing  the 
changes  in  existing  law  that  would  be  made 
by  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dn.LON. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am-erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  the  fourteenth  paragraph  of 
section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  371b)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  may 
be  paid  by  member  banks  on  time  deposits 
of  foreign  governments,  monetary  and  finan- 
cial authorities  of  foreign  governments  when 
acting  as  such,  or  international  financial  in- 
stitutions of  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
member." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (g) 
of  section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  rate  of  Interest  which  may 
be  paid  by  insured  nonmember  banks  on 
time  deposits  of  foreign  governments,  mone- 
tary and  financial  authorities  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments when  acting  as  such,  or  Interna- 
tional financial  institutions  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member." 


Comparative    Type    Showing    Changes    in 

Existing  Law  Made  by  Bill 
(Existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  en- 
closed  in  brackets;    new  matter  italic) 

section   18(g)    OF  the  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT    (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)) 

Section  18(g).  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  by  regulation  prohibit  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  demand  deposits  in  insured  non- 
member  banks  and  for  such  purposes  it  may 
define  the  term  "demand  deposits";  but  such 
exceptions   from   this   prohibition   shall   be 
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made  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  pre- 
I  scribed  with  respect  to  deposits  payable  on 
demand  in  member  banks  by  section  19  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  or  by 
regulation  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.     The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  from  time  to  time  limit  by  reg- 
ulation  the   rates   of   interest   or   dividends 
which  may  be  paid  by  insured  nonmember 
banks    on    time    and   savings    deposits,    but 
suQh    regulations   shall    be   consistent    with 
the  contractual  obligations  of  such  banks  to 
their  depositors.     For  the  purpose  of  fixing 
such  rates  of  interest  or  dividends,  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  dif- 
ferent rates  for  such  payment  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  having  different  maturities, 
or  subject  to  different  conditions  respecting 
withdrawal  or  repayment,  or  subject  to  dif- 
ferent conditions  by  reason  of  different  lo- 
cations, or  according  to  the  varying  discount 
rates  of  member  banks  in  the  several  Federal 
Reserve   districts.     The  Board   of   Directors 
shall  by  regulation  define  what  constitutes 
time  and  savings  deposits  in  an  insured  non- 
member  bank.     Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
hibit any  insured  nonmember  bank  from  pay- 
ing any  time  deposit  before  its  maturity  ex- 
cept upon  such  conditions  and  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by   the   Board  of  Directors,  and 
from  waiving  any  requirement  of  notice  be- 
fore pa3rment  of  any  savings  deposit  except 
as  to  all  savings  deposits  having  the  same 
requirement.    For  each  violation  of  any  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  or  any  lawful  pro- 
vision of   such   regulations   relating   to  the 
payment  of  interest  or  dividends  on  deposits 
or  to  withdrawal  of  deposits,  the  offending 
bank  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $100,  which  the  Corporation  may 
recover  for  its  use.    [During  the  period  com- 
mencing on   the  effective  date  of  this  sen- 
tence  and    ending   upon   the   expiration    of 
three  years  after  such  date,  thel  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  rate  of  interest  which  may  be  paid  by  in- 
sured nonmember  banks  on  time  deposits  of 
foreign  governments,  monetary  and  financial 
authorities  of  foreign  governments  when  fet- 
ing as  such,  or  international  financial  insti- 
tutions of  which  the  United  States  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

SECTION  19  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT  (12 
tr.S.C.  37lb> 

Sec.  19.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  from  time  to 
time  limit  by  regulation  the  rate  of  interest 
which  may  be  paid  by  member  banks  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  and  shall  prescribe  dif- 
ferent rates  for  such  payment  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  having  different  maturities. 
or  subject  to  different  conditions  respecting 
withdrawal  or  repayment,  or  subject  to  dif- 
ferent conditions  by  reason  of  different  loca- 
tions, or  according  to  the  varying  discount 
rates  of  member  banks  in  the  several  Fed- 
eral Reserve  districts.  No  member  bank 
shall  pay  any  time  deposit  before  its  matu- 
rity except  upon  such  conditions  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  Board,  or  waive 
any  requirement  of  notice  before  payment 
of  any  savings  deposit  except  as  to  all  savings 
deposits  having  the  same  requirement:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  deposit  which  is  pay- 
able only  at  an  office  of  a  member  bank  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  rDur- 
ing  the  period  commencing  on  the  effective 
datjB  of  this  sentence  and  ending  upon  the 
expiration  of  three  years  after  such  date, 
thel  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  may 
be  paid  by  member  banks  on  time  deposits 
of  foreign  governments,  monetary  and  finan- 
cial authorities  of  foreign  governments  when 
acting  as  such,  or  International  financial  In- 
stitutions of  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
member. 


REVISION  OF  FEES  PAYABLE  TO 
COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  revise  the  schedule  of  fees  payable  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  connec- 
tion with  patent  and  trademark  matters. 
This  bill  is  endorsed  both  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association.  Its 
objective  is  substantially  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  Patent  Office  to  the  point 
where  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
costs  of  operation  of  that  office  will  be 
paid  by  those  who  directly  employ  its 
services.  A  further  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  obtain  the  desired  increased  rev- 
enue immediately,  without  causing  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  patent  system, 
pending  the  study  of  that  system  now 
being  undertaken  by  the  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Senator  McClellan.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  is  intended  to  provide  this 
added  revenue  with  as  little  administra- 
tive complexity  and  expense  as  possible. 

The  most  striking  difference  between 
this  bill  and  the  bill  drafted  by  the  Pat- 
ent Office  and  introduced  at  administra- 
tion request  by  Senator  McClellan,  S. 
730,  is  that  this  bill  would  avoid  the 
adoption  of  the  controversial  mainte- 
nance fee  system  by  which  the  lives  of 
the  majority  of  U.S.  patents  would  be 
materially  shortened.  Moreover,  since 
this  bill  would  not  depend  upon  collec- 
tion of  maintenance  fees  a  number  of 
yeai-s  hence,  it  would  produce  more  rev- 
enue immediately. 

I  do  not  purport  to  be  an  expert  in 
patent  matters,  and  do  not  now  take 
sides  between  the  proponents  of  the 
maintenance  fee  system  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  fixed  fee  system.  My 
investigation  of  this  matter  convinces 
me.  however,  that  this  bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  a  significant  segment  of  our  pat- 
ent bar.  It  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
considered  along  with  the  administra- 
tion proposal  embodied  in  S.  730. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  would  re- 
ceive consideration,  along  with  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan]  at  the  hearings 
recently  announced  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan's  subcommittee  for  March  3. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  fS.  1228)  to  fix  certain  fees 
payable  to  the  Patent  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tyd- 
ings,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


UNIFORM  POLICIES  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  RECREATION  AND  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  which  has  been 
submitted  and  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
provide  uniform  policies  with  respect  to 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits 
and  costs  of  Federal  multiple-purpose 
water  resource  projects,  and  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  au- 


thority  for   recreation   development  of 
projects  under  his  control. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  re- 
ceiving extensive  consideration  by  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government  for  quite  some  time.  It 
is  now  apparent  that  all  of  the  Federal 
executive  agencies  have  agreed  on  a 
formula,  ar^d  it  is  at  the  request  of  the 
President's  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  I  am  submitting  a  draft  of 
their  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  section-by-section 
analysis. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1229)  to  provide  uniform 
policies  with  respect  to  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of 
Federal  multiple-purpose  water  resource 
projects,  and  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  authority  for  recreation 
development  of  projects  under  his  con- 
trol, introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  Intent  of 
this  Act  that  <a)  full  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  where 
these  can  be  provided  or  enhanced  in  the 
investigation,  planning,  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  Federal  navigation. 
flood  control,  reclamation,  hydroelectric,  and 
mxiltiple-purpose  water  resource  projects; 
(b)  planning  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  recreation  potential  ot  any  such 
project  shall  be  based  on  the  coordination 
of  the  recreational  use  of  the  project  area 
with  the  use  of  existing  and  planned  Federal, 
State,  or  local  public  recreation  develop- 
ments; and  (c)  project  construction  agencies 
shall  encourage  non-Federal  public  bodies  to 
administer  project  land  and  water  areas  for 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
purposes  and  operate,  maintain  and  replace 
facilities  provided  for  those  purposes  unless 
such  areas  or  facilities  are  authorized  by  law 
for  Inclusion  within  a  national  recreation 
area,  or  are  appropriate  for  administration 
by  a  Federal  agency  as  a  part  of  the  national 
forest  system,  as  a  part  of  the  public  lands 
classified  for  retention  In  Federal  ownership, 
or  in  connection  with  an  authorized  Federal 
program  for  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  If,  before  authorization  of  a 
project.  non-Federal  public  bodies  indicate 
their  intent  in  writing  to  agree  to  adminis- 
ter project  land  and  water  areas  for  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  pur- 
suant to  a  plan  of  development  and  to  bear 
not  less  than  one-half  the  separable  costs  of 
the  project  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  and  all  the  costs  of 
operation,  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
lands  and  facilities:  (1)  the  benefits  of  the 
project  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
project;  (2)  costs  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
purposes  of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  and  to  other  purposes  in  a 
manner  which  will  insure  that  all  project 
purposes  share  equitably  In  the  advantages 
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of  multiple-purpose  constriittlon :  Provided, 
That  the  costs  allocated  to  f-ecreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  jahall  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  the  benefits  f roift  those  functions 
or  the  costs  of  providing  aecreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  of  reason- 
ably equivalent  use  and  location  by  the  least 
costly  alternative  means:  and  (3)  not  more 
than  one-half  the  separable  costs  and  all  the 
ioint  costs  oi  the  project  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall 
be  borne  by  the  United  States  and  be  non- 
reimbursable. Projects  authorized  before 
January  1.  1966,  may  include  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  on  the  fore- 
going basis  without  the  required  Indication 
of  intent.  Execution  of  an  agreement  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  a  prerequisite  to  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  projects  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  this  section, 

(b)  The  non -Federal  share  of  the  separable 
costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be 
borne  by  non-Federal  Interests,  under  either 
or  both  of  the  following  methods  as  may  be 
determined  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
project:  (1)  payment,  or  provision  of  lands, 
interests  therein,  or  facilities  for  the  project; 
or  (2)  repayment,  with  interest  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  that  for  other  Interest-bear- 
ing functions  of  Federal  water  resource  proj- 
ects, within  50  years  of  first  use  of  project 
recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
facilities:  Provided.  That  the  source  of  re- 
payment may  be  limited  to  entrance  and 
user  fees  or  charges  collected  at  the  project 
by  non-Federal  Interests  if  the  fee  schedule 
and  the  portion  of  fees  dedicated  to  repay- 
ment are  established  on  a  basis  calculated 
to  achieve  repayment  as  aforesaid  and  if  the 
fee  schedule  and  the  portion  of  fees  dedicated 
to  repayment  are  made  subject  to  review  and 
renegotiation  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than 
5  years. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  the  absence  of  an  Indication 
of  Intent  as  specified  in  subsection  2(a), 
facilities  or  project  modifications  shall  not 
be  provided  expressly  for  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement;  minimum  facili- 
ties for  the  public  health  *nd  safety  may  be 
provided  at  access  points  provided  by  roads 
existing  at  the  time  of  project  construction 
and  roads  constructed  for  the  administration 
and  management  of  the  project.  For  proj- 
ects authorized  pursuant  to  section  3  hereof, 
the  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement benefits  shall  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  visitor  days  aoid  the  value  per 
visitor  day  which  would  take  place  on  the 
basis  of  the  provision  of  minimum  facilities 
for  public  health  and  safety,  and  excluding 
any  additional  land  which  may  be  acquired 
expressly  to  provide  for  sfubsequent  recrea- 
tion or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  de- 
velopment as  provided  under  subsection 
3(b);  for  projects  authotlzed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  all  costs  allocated  to  recita- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall 
be  nonreimbursable. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  an  Indication  of  in- 
tent as  specified  in  subsection  2(a),  lands 
noay  be  provided  In  connection  with  project 
construction  to  preserve  the  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  potential  of 
the  project. 

(1)  If  non-Federal  public  bodies  execute 
an  agreement  within  ten  years  after  Initial 
operation  of  the  project,  which  agreement 
shall  provide  that  the  non-Federal  public 
bodies  will  administer  project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement pursuant  to  a  plan  of  develop- 
ment and  will  bear  not  less  than  one-half 
the  costs  of  lands,  facilities  and  project  mod- 
ifications provided  for  those  purposes  and 
all  costs  of  operation,  maintenance  and  re- 
placement of  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  facilities,  not  more  than 
one-half  the  costs  of  lands,  facilities,  and 
project  modifications  provided  pursuant  to 


paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  be 
borne  by  the  United  States  and  such  costs 
shall  be  nonrelmbvu-sable.  Such  agreement 
and  subsequent  development  shall  not  be 
the  basis  for  any  reallocation  of  joint  costs  of 
the  project  to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement. 

(2)  If,  within  ten  years  after  initial  op- 
eration of  the  project,  there  Is  not  an  exe- 
cuted agreement  as  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  3(b),  the  head  of  the 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  project 
may  convey  the  possession  and  control  of 
any  lands  provided  pursuant  to  subsection 
3(b)  by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise,  to  any 
Federal  agency,  or  to  any  person  or  non- 
Federal  body,  for  the  purpose  of  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  or  use  as  a 
sununer  residence,  or  for  the  operation  on 
such  lands  of  pleasure  resorts  for  boating, 
fishing,  or  any  similar  purpose,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  which  would  not  conflict  with 
the  purposes  for  which  the  project  was  con- 
structed :  Provided,  That  no  transfer  author- 
ized herein,  except  transfer  by  conveyance 
at  full  market  value  under  the  then  existing 
conditions,  shall  be  made  without  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  At  projects,  the  construction  of 
which  has  commenced  or  been  completed  as 
of  the  efi^ective  date  of  this  Act,  where  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  agree  to  administer 
project  land  and  water  areas  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  purposes 
and  to  bear  the  costs  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacenient  of  existing  facilities 
serving  those  purposes,  such  facilities  and 
appropriate  project  lands  may  be  transferred 
to  the  non-Federal  public  bodies  at  no  cost. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  preventing  or  discouraging  post-authoriza- 
tion development  of  any  project  for  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  by 
non-Federal  public  bodies  pursuant  to  agree- 
ment with  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
havtog  jurisdiction  over  the  project.  Such 
development  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  any 
allocation  or  reallocation  of  project  costs  to 
recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  developed  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  28.  1963  (77  Stat. 
49 ) ,  with  respect  to  the  outdoor  recreation 
aspects  shall  be  set  forth  in  any  report  on 
any  project  or  appropriate  unit  thereof  with- 
in the  purview  of  this  Act.  Such  views  shall 
include  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
proposed  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  de- 
velopment conforms  to  and  Is  In  accord  with 
the  State  comprehensive  plan  developed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  5(d)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat. 
897). 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  amending  the  first  proviso  of  subsection 
2(d)  of  the  Act  of  August  12,  1958  (72  Stat. 
563;  16  U.S.C.  662(d)),  and  the  second  pro- 
viso of  subsection  2(d)  of  that  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  Expenditures  for  lands  or  Interests  in 
lands  hereafter  acquired  by  project  construc- 
tion agencies  for  the  establishment  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  refuges  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Federal  water 
resource  projects,  when  such  lands  or  In- 
terests In  lands  would  not  have  been  ac- 
quired but  for  the  establishment  of  a  migra- 
tory waterfowl  refuge  at  the  project,  shall 
not  exceed  $28,000,000:  Provided,  That  the 
aforementioned  expenditure  limitation  In 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  costs 
of  mitigating  damages  to  migratory  water- 
fowl caused  by  such  water  resource  project. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  nor  to  projects  con- 
structed under  authority  of  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act,  as  amended,  or  under 
authority  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended. 

(e)  Sections  2,  3.  4,  and  5  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  nonreservoir  local  flood  control 


projects,  beach  erosion  control  projects,  small 
boat  harbor  projects,  hurricane  protection 
projects,  or  to  project  areas  or  facilities  au- 
thorized by  law  for  inclusion  within  a  na- 
tional recreation  area  or  appropriate  for  ad- 
ministration by  a  Federal  agency  as  a  part 
of  the  national  forest  system,  as  a  part  of 
the  public  lands  classified  for  retention  in 
Federal  ownership,  or  In  connection  with  an 
authorized  Federal  program  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

(f)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "non- 
reimbursable" shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  Imposition  of  entrance,  admis- 
sion, and  other  recreation  user  fees  or 
charges. 

(g)  Subsection  6(a)  (2)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897)  shall  not  apply  to  costs  allocated 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment which  are  borne  by  the  United  States 
as  a  nonreimbursable  project  cost  pursuant 
to  subsection  2(a)  or  subsection  3(b)(1)  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  All  payments  and  repayment  by  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  revenue  from  the  conveyance 
by  deed,  lease  or  otherwise,  of  lands  under 
subsection  3(b)(2)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treas\iry  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  as  a  part  of  any  water  resource 
development  project  under  his  control  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  authorized  or  reauthor- 
ized, except  projects  or  areas  within  national 
wildlife  refuges,  to  investigate,  plan,  con- 
struct, operate  and  maintain  or  otherwise 
provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  facu- 
lties, to  acquire  or  otherwise  to  Include 
within  the  project  area  such  adjacent  lands 
or  Interests  therein  as  are  necessary  for 
present  or  future  public  recreation  use,  to 
provide  for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of 
project  lands,  facilities,  and  water  areas  in 
a  manner  coordinated  with  the  other  proj- 
ect purposes,  and  at  projects  hereafter  au- 
thorized or  reauthorized,  to  allocate  water 
and  reservoir  cap>aclty  to  recreation.  Lands, 
facilities  and  project  modifications  may  be 
provided  In  accordance  with  subsection  3(b), 
hereof,  at  projects  heretofore  authorized. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  State  or  local  public  bodies 
for  the  administration  of  project  land  and 
water  areas  and  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  replacement  of  facilities  and  to  transfer 
project  lands  or  facilities  to  Federal  agencies 
or  State  or  local  public  bodies  by  lease,  con- 
veyance, or  exchange,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  will  best  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  such  lands  or  facilities 
in  the  public  Interest  for  recreation  purposes. 

(c)  No  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  may  be  Included  for  or 
devoted  to  recreation  purposes  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  without  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  sucSl  agency;  and  the  head  of 
any  such  agency  is  authorized  to  transfer  any 
such  lands  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  transfer  Jurisdiction  over  project  lands 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  exterior  bovmdarles 
of  national  forests  and  facilities  thereon  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  recreation 
and  other  national  forest  system  purposes; 
and  such  transfer  shall  be  made  In  each  case 
In  which  the  project  reservoir  area  is  located 
wholly  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a 
national  forest  unless  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  Jointly  determine  other- 
wise. Where  any  project  lands  are  transferred 
hereunder  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  lands  involved  shall  be- 
come national  forest  lands:  Provided,  That 
the  lands  and  waters  within  the  flow  lines 
of  any  reservoir  or  otherwise  needed  or  used 
for  the  operation  of  the  project  for  other  pur- 
poses shall  continue  to  be  administered  by 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  extent 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  for  such  opera- 
tion. Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted 
by  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  rec- 
reation development  of  water  resource  proj- 
ects or  to  disposition  of  public  lands  for 
recreational  purposes. 

Sec.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "project"  shall  mean  a  proj" 
ect  or  any  appropriate  unit  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "cost"  shall  mean  the  value 
of  goods  and  services  (land,  labor  and  sup- 
pliee)  used  for  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  project. 

(c)  The  term  "sepyarable  costs"  shall  mean 
the  cost  for  each  project  purpose  which  Is 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  multi- 
ple-purpose project  and  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect with  the  purpose  omitted. 

(d)  The  term  "Joint  costs"  shall  mean  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  multiple- 
purpose  project  as  a  whole  and  the  total  of 
the  separable  costs  for  all  project  purposes. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act". 

The  sectlon-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Jackson  is  as  follows: 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
section -by -section  analysis 
Section  1 

Section  1  states  congressional  policy  that 

(a)  full  consideration  shall  be  given  to  recre- 
ation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  as 
purposes  of  Federal  water  resources  projects; 

(b)  planning  with  respect  to  recreation  as- 
pects of  a  project  shall  be  coordinated  with 
existing  and  planned  recreation  develop- 
ments; and  (c)  project  construction  agencies 
shall  encourage  non-Federal  public  bodies 
to  assume  responsibility  for  management  of 
project  areas  and  facilities,  except  at  those 
projects  or  project  areas  which  are  appropri- 
ate for  Federal  administration  because  of 
other  Federal  programs. 

Areas  which  may  be  appropriate  for  Fed- 
eral administration  Include  national  recre- 
ation areas,  and  areas  which  are  part  of  the 
national  forest  system,  part  of  the  public 
lands  classified  for  retention  In  Federal  own- 
ership, or  part  of  lands  administered  under 
an  authorized  Federal  program  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. The  following  seven  types  of  areas  are 
Included  in  this  last  category:  wildlife 
refuges;  wildlife  ranges;  game  ranges;  water- 
fowl production  areas;  wildlife  management 
areas;  national  fish  hatcheries;  and  areas  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  that  are  rare  or  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. 

As  used  throughout  this  bill,  the  term 
"non-Federal  public  bodies"  Includes  such 
public  entitles  as  States,  counties,  municipal- 
ities, recreation  districts  or  other  special  pur- 
pose districts  with  suflBclent  authority  to  par- 
ticipate under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
The  term  also  includes  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  the  foregoing  entities. 

Section  2 

Subsection  2(a)  provides  that  If  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  express  an  Intent  be- 
fore project  authorization,  and  execute  an 
agreement  before  initiation  of  project  con- 
struction, to  administer  project  land  and 
water  areas  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  and  to  pay  or  repay  at  least 
one-half  the  costs  of  providing  lands,  facili- 
ties and  project  modifications  and  all  costs 
of  operation,  maintenance  and  replacement 
of  such  lands,  facilities,  and  project  modifi- 
cations which  are  not  Integral  parts  of  tne 
Federal  project,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  bear  all  Joint  costs  allocated  to 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
and  up  to  one-half  of  the  costs  of  lands, 
facilities  and  project  modifications  for  those 
purposes.  Project  modifications  Include,  for 
example,  the  raising  of  the  height  of  a  dam 


so  as  to  provide  Increased  storage  capacity, 
or  the  construction  of  a  subimpoundment 
in  an  arm  of  a  reservoir,  specifically  for  rec- 
reation or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

It  is  anticipated  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bin  the  Federal  construction  agency 
will  work  with  non-Federal  public  Interests 
to  develop  a  short  and  long  range  plan  of 
development  for  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  which  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  project.  For  example,  where 
there  is  little  demand  for  recreation  facili- 
ties, such  facilities  should  be  provided  only 
to  the  extent  local  participation  permits. 

A  statement  of  Intent  to  participate  by 
non-Federal  public  bodies  is  generally  re- 
quired by  the  bill  If  provision  is  to  be  made 
specifically  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  at  a  project.  However,  It 
Is  not  believed  desirable  to  delay  authoriza- 
tion of  projects  on  which  planning  has  been 
completed  by  further  referral  of  the  project 
report  to  non-Federal  public  bodies.  There- 
fore, the  bill  provides  that  for  projects  au- 
thorized prior  to  January  1,  1966,  an  expres- 
sion of  Intent  to  participate  by  non-Federal 
Interests  will  not  be  required.  For  all  proj- 
ects, however,  an  executed  agreement  to 
participate  will  be  required  prior  to  Initia- 
tion of  project  construction.  If,  after  Indi- 
cating Intent  to  participate,  non-Federal 
Interests  do  not  execute  such  an  agreement, 
the  project  would  be  treated  as  though  there 
had  been  no  original  statement  of  Intent  and 
would  be  constructed  under  provisions  simi- 
lar to  those  contained  in  section  3. 

Under  the  provisions  of  subsection  2(b), 
non-Federal  public  bodies  may  pay  or  repay 
their  share  of  costs  of  development  (ex- 
cluding those  operation,  maintenance  and  re- 
placement costs  which  they  must  bear 
directly)  under  either  or  both  of  the  follow- 
ing methods,  as  determined  appropriate  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  project:  (1)  payment,  or  provision 
of  lands  or  facilities  required  by  the  project, 
or  (2)  repayment,  within  50  years,  with  inter- 
est at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  for  other 
interest-bearing  functions  of  water  resource 
projects.  Tlie  source  of  repayment  under 
(2)  may  be  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  en- 
trance and  user  fees  collected  at  the  project 
by  non-Federal  Interests.  The  fee  schedule 
and  the  percentage  of  the  fees  dedicated  to 
repayment  of  the  non-Federal  share  shall  be 
established,  and  periodically  reviewed,  to 
achieve  repayment  In  the  period  specified. 

The  latter  provision  allows  non-Federal  In- 
terests, if  they  so  desire,  to  discharge  their 
obligation  to  repay  by  charging  fees  to  the 
recreation  user  and  applying  a  portion  of  the 
fee  toward  repayment  while  applying  the  re- 
maining portion  toward  their  operation  and 
maintenance  costs. 

Section  3 

Subsection  3(a)  recognizes  that  in  some 
areas  non-Federal  Interests  may  not  want  to 
participate  In  a  project  because  they  have 
sufficient  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
developments  or  because  of  other  reasons. 
In  such  cases,  water  resources  projects  would 
not  be  held  back  because  of  the  lack  of  non- 
Federal  participation  In  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement.  In  those  In- 
stances, no  facilities  or  project  modifications 
would  be  provided  expressly  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement.  The 
likelihood  that  a  project,  even  without  recre- 
ation facilities,  may  be  utilized  for  recreation 
Is  recognized.  However,  it  is  believed  that 
the  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits 
would  be  minimal  under  these  circumstances. 
Any  costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  under  these  con- 
ditions would  be  nonreimbursable. 

Since  some  recreational  use  of  a  project 
Is  anticipated  even  without  recreation  fa- 
cilities, the  bill  provides  for  facilities  for 
public  health  and  safety.  These  facilities 
would  Include  guard  rails,  turn-arounds  at 


the  ends  of  roads,  and  minimum  sanitary  fa- 
duties.  Parking,  picnicking,  swimming,  or 
camping  areas  or  facilities,  or  more  elaborate 
sanitary  facilities  would  not  be  provided 
under  this  subsection. 

Most  water  resources  projects  provide  some 
potential  for  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement.  For  this  reason,  subsection 
3(b)  provides  for  the  acquisition  or  provl- 
slon  of  lands  In  connection  with  any  proj- 
ect  to  preserve  this  recreation  or  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  potential  even  where 
there  Is  no  Indication  of  Intent  of  non-Fed- 
eral cost  sharing  as  specified  In  subsection 
2(a).  If,  within  10  years  after  initial  opera- 
tion of  the  project,  non-Federal  Interests  de- 
sire to  develop  the  recreation  or  fish  and 
wildlife  potential  and  agree  to  bear  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  land,  facilities,  and  any  proj- 
ect modification  for  these  purposes,  and  all 
costs  of  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment, then  the  development  of  the  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  po- 
tential could  be  undertaken  pursuant  to  a 
plan  of  development.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  bear  up  to  one-half  the  costs  of 
the  land,  facilities,  and  project  modifica- 
tions for  those  pvu-poses.  If  such  an  agree- 
ment Is  not  obtained,  the  construction 
agency  would  be  authorized  to  dispose  of 
the  land  by  sale,  lease,  or  in  some  other 
manner,  to  any  person  or  non-Federal  body 
after  determining  that  such  land  is  not  re- 
quired by  another  Federal  agency.  Disposal 
may  be  made  for  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement,  or  for  any  other  purpose  as 
long  as  such  use  does  not  confilct  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  project  was  con- 
structed. 

Section  4 

To  encourage  non-Federal  administration 
of  the  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement features  at  existing  Federal  water 
resources  projects  (completed  or  under  con- 
struction), the  bill  would  authorize  Federal 
water  resoiu-ce  agencies  to  transfer  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  fa- 
cilities, and  appropriate  project  lands,  at  no 
cost  to  non-Federal  public  bodies  If  they 
agree  to  administer  the  facilities  and  to  bear 
the  costs  of  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placement of  such  lands  and  facilities. 

Section  5 

Section  5  makes  It  clear  that  Incremental 
or  subsequent  development  of  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  at  any  proj- 
ect shall  not  be  discouraged.  Other  pro- 
grams, as  under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  could  be  used 
to  develop  recreation  at  projects  that  are  not 
developed  In  accordance  with  other  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  Development  under  such 
conditions  will  not,  however,  provide  a  basis 
for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  any  project 
costs  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. 

Section  6 

Subsection  6(a)  provides  that  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  organic  act  of  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  shall  be  Included  In 
each  project  report.  The  Secretary's  report 
would  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
proposed  project  Is  In  accord  with  the  State 
comprehensive  recreation  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Subsection  6(b)  confirms  the  limitations 
of  the  first  proviso  of  subsection  2(d)  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (72  Stat. 
563;  16  U.S.C.  622(d) )  with  respect  to  meas- 
ures for  the  enhancement  of  fish  and  wild- 
life properly  Includible  In  a  Federal  water 
resource  project;  It  repeals  the  second  proviso 
of  that  subsection  of  the  Pish  and  WlldlUe 
Coordination  Act.  which  applies  to  projects 
constructed  under  reclamation  law.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  repeal  of  the  second  proviso  Is 
twofold:  first,  it  will  result  in  the  costs  of 
mitigation  of  project-occasioned  damage  to 
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fish  and  wildlife  being  distributed  among  all 
project  purposes  the  same  a«  any  other  proj- 
ect cost;  and,  second.  It  will  terminate  the 
reimbursement  policy  for  costs  allocated  to 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  now  set  out 
In  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
60  that  the  reimbursement  policy  established 
by  this  bill  may  take  effect. 

Subsection  6(c)  places  a  limitation  of  $28 
million  on  water  resource  project  funds  that 
may  be  expended  for  land  acquisition  to  ac- 
complish the  Federal  Government's  obliga- 
tions to  conserve  and  protect  migratory 
waterfowl.  These  expenditures  are  in  addi- 
tion to  those  made  from  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  fund  for  migratory  waterfowl 
refuges.  The  $28  million  limitation  applies 
only  to  expenditures  for  acquisition  of  lands 
or  interests  in  lands  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  acquired,  when  they  are  acquired  at 
a  water  resource  project  for  incorporation 
Into  a  migratory  waterfowl  refuge.  The 
limitation  specifically  does  not  apply  to  ex- 
penditures for  the  mitigation  of  damages  to 
migratory  waterfowl,  since  that  is  properly  a 
project  cost  to  be  allocated  to  project  pur- 
poses In  the  same  manner  »s  any  other  proj- 
ect cost. 

Subsection  6(d)  provides  that  the  bill  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
nor  to  projects  constructed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the   Small  Redlamatlon  Projects 
Act,  as  amended,  or  under  authority  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended.     It  Is  believed  that   cost 
sharing  and  reimbursement  requirements  for 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
at  small  reclamation  projects  should  be  con- 
sidered In  relation  to  such  requirements  as 
now  exist  at  watershed  protection  projects. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  believes 
It  has  adequate  authority  to  plan  for,  evalu- 
ate benefits  from,  and  allocate  costs  to  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  in 
connection  with  multiple-purpose  projects. 
TVA  believes  that  the  bill  contains  language 
which  Is  Inappropriate  for  TVA.  for  exam- 
ple, the  requirement  that  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  Included  In  any 
report  concerning  a  project  within  the  bill's 
purview.     While  TVA  coosults   and  cooper- 
ates with  other  Federal  agencies,  TVA  be- 
lieves   It    must    as    a    unified    development 
agency  take  full  responsibility  for  all  phases 
of  projects  which  It  plans  and  constructs. 
This  was  recognized  In  TVA's  exemption  from 
the    Pish    and    V/lldllfe    Coordination    Act. 
Furthermore,  the  general  policy  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Is  not  to  provide  rec- 
reation   facilities    at    Federal    cost    but   to 
transfer  lands  adjacent  to  reservoirs  to  non- 
Federal   bodies   for   recreBtlon   development 
and  management.     The  TVA  has  been  quite 
successful  In  this  policy. 

Subsection  6(e)  provides  that  such  projects 
as  local  nonreservolr  flood  control,  beach 
erosion  control,  small  boat  harbor,  and  hurri- 
cane protection  projects  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  cost  sharing  and  reimbursement 
provisions  of  the  bill  because  existing  policies 
cover  these  projects.  Co$t  sharing  shall  not 
be  required  for  project  aifeas  that  are  appro- 
priate for  Federal  admlillstratlon. 

Subsection  6(f)  states  that  the  term 
"nonreimbursable"  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  Imposition  of  entrance,  admis- 
sion, and  other  recreation  user  fees  or  charges. 
Subsection  6(g)  provides  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  which  calls  for  the  use  of 
the  fund  to  help  offset  the  capital  costs  of 
recreation  at  Federal  projects  shall  not  be 
applied  to  projects  at  which  non-Federal  in- 
terests execxite  an  agreement  to  share  de- 
velopment costs  and  to  bear  the  costs  of  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  The  reason  for 
this  provision  Is  that  Federal  recreation  fees 
will  not  be  charged  at  these  projects.  The 
offset  provision  would  apply,  however,  to  the 
capital  costs  of  projects  where  non-Federal 
Interests  do  not  assume  responsibility  for  the 


administration  of  project  areas  for  recrea- 
tion. 

Subsection  6(h)   provides  that  all  moneys 
received  (payments,  repajmaents,  or  revenue 
from  conveyance  of  land)  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  shall  be  deposited  In  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
Section  7 
The  purpose  of  section  7  is  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  authority  simi- 
lar to  that  already  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.    Since  1944  the  Department  of 
the  Army  has  had  basic  statutory  authority 
to  provide  recreation  development  at  reservoir 
projects  under  its  control;  in  1962  this  au- 
thority was  expanded  to  embrace  water  re- 
source development  projects  generally  (sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act  of  December  22,  1944.  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  460(d)).    On  the  other 
hand,   only   piecemeal   authority   exists   for 
certain  Individual  projects  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.     A 
notable  example  of  this  proJect-by-proJect 
approach  Is  section  8  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  of  1956   (70  Stat.   105; 
43  U.S.C.  620(g)).     Enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed  legislation  will  fill  in  the   statutory 
gaps  and  permit  the  realization  of  potential 
returns  on  recreation  resources  created  by 
public   Investment   in   the   development   of 
water  resource  projects  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Subsection  7(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  plan,  construct,  operate 
and  maintain,  or  otherwise  provide  for  pub- 
lic outdoor  recreation  facilities,  and  acquire 
land  for  such  purpose,  at  any  existing  or 
hereafter  authorized  or  reauthorized  project. 
In  addition,  at  projects  hereafter  authorized 
or  reauthorized,  he  may  also  allocate  water 
and  reservoir  capacity  to  recreation.  Lands, 
facilities  and  project  modifications  may  be 
provided  at  existing  projects  only  if  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  agree  to  administer  the 
project  lands  and  water  areas  for  recreation 
and  to  bear  costs  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2. 

Subsection  7(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  to  other  Federal 
agencies  or  State  or  local  bodies,  project  lands 
and  facilities  for  operation  and  maintenance 
for  recreation  pvirposes. 

Subsection   7(c)    provides  that,   with  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  agency  having  Juris- 
diction  over   lands   required   for   recreation 
purposes  at  any  project,  such  Federal  agency 
is  authorized  to  transfer  lands  so  required  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    The  latter  is 
also  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  project  lands  and  facilities  for 
recreation  purposes  when  such  project  lands 
are  adjacent  to  or  within  national  forests, 
and  such  transfer  shall  be  made,  unless  the 
Secretaries  Jointly  agree  otherwise,  when  the 
project  is  wholly  within  the  exterior  boim- 
darles  of   a  national  forest.     Any  lands  so 
transferred    shall    become    national    forest 
lands,  but  to  the  extent  required  for  opera- 
tion of  the  project  for  purposes  other  than 
recreation,  the  lands  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sections   8   and   9 
Section  8  defines  terms  used  In  the  bill. 
Section  9  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Water  Project  Recrea- 
tion Act." 


FREEDOM  COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rein- 
troduce today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
10  other  Senators,  a  bill  well  suited  to 
bolster  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  beleaguered 
areas  of  the  world  such  as  Africa,  south- 
east Asia,  and,  increasingly,  Latin 
America. 

Cosponsors  of  this  measure  are  Mr. 
Case,    Mr.    Douglas,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 


Prouty,  Mr.  FONG,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 

HiCKENLOOPER,  Mr.  MiLLER,  Mr.  LaUSCHE, 

Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Smathers.  The 
range  of  political  philosophy  to  which 
this  measure  appeals  is  demonstrated  by 
listing  these  Senators  who  range  between 
conservative  and  liberal. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  develop 
the  advanced  techniques  and  means  re- 
quired to  meet  and  defeat  by  peaceful 
means  the  worldwide  threat  to  liberty 
posed  by  communism. 

Long  ago  we  learned  that  communism 
is  not  going  to  roll  over  and  play  dead 
simply  because  Red  leaders  say  they  want 
peaceful  coexistence.  Today  in  Vietnam 
we  are  experiencing  once  again  the  bitter 
lesson  of  Communist  aggressive  designs 
in  one  of  their  most  flagrant  forms, 
guerrilla  warfare  against  an  independent 
people. 

We  are  adequately  prepared  with  our 
massive  defense  system  to  meet  an  overt 
act  of  aggression.  However,  in  the  area 
of  global  conflict  involving  subversion, 
infiltration,  psychological  warfare,  and 
economic  warfare,  too  often  we  fail  to 
recognize  these  Communist  tactics  at  an 
early  stage  when  effective  action  could 
be  taken  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
expense  to  halt  these  activities. 

This  bill  proposes  to  establish  a  long- 
term  and  intensive  research  and  train- 
ing program  to  buttress  free  world  de- 
fense against  nonmilitary  aggression  by 
Communist  powers. 

Research  would  be  directed  toward  de- 
velopment of  operational  knowledge, 
fully  grasped  by  us  and  by  our  allies  in 
the  field  where  our  people  engage  in 
actual  operations.  But  to  have  this 
knowledge  at  hand  where  it  can  be  useful 
to  them,  we  must  have  intensive  train- 
ing. Both  our  own  people  and  the  people 
of  our  allies  who  directly  participate  in 
the  confrontation  posed  by  communism 
could  well  utilize  this  knowledge,  and 
they  must  have  training. 

Certain  improvements  over  the  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress  appear  in 
the  version  introduced  today. 

Most  important,  the  provisions  for 
training  foreign  students  are  positively 
emphasized.  Every  year,  with  the  occur- 
rence of  every  new  Communist  onslaught 
on  an  independent  country,  the  need  to 
train  non-Communist  students  to  recog- 
nize Communist  techniques  and  to  teach 
them  methods  to  effectively  resist  Com- 
munist aggression  becomes  more  criti- 
cal. 

The  Freedom  Academy  bill  compre- 
hends this  need.  If  the  bill  is  enacted, 
the  strength  of  our  allies  to  resist  Com- 
munist incursion  will  be  appreciably 
heightened. 

Then,  not  so  basic  but  offered  to  con- 
ciliate criticism  of  an  apparent  though 
not  intended  defect  in  the  previous  bill, 
all  authorization  to  the  Freedom  Com- 
mission to  publish  textbook  material  is 
deleted.  The  information  center  re- 
mains so  that  interested  persons  can  ob- 
tain accurate  information,  but  the  cen- 
ter has  no  authorization  to  disseminate 
information  so  actively  as  previously 
proposed. 

Mr.  President,  extensive  hearings  on 
this  proposal  have  been  conducted  both 
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in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  the  bill  during  an  earlier  ses- 
sion. This  year,  hopefully,  we  can  take 
this  action  which  would  strengthen  our 
capacity  to  pr-eserve  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie 
at  the  desk  until  February  25,  to  enable 
other  Senators  who  might  wish  to  do  so 
to  become  cosigners. 

A  Freedom  Academy  bill  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  1960  with  a  glowing  re- 
port from  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  nine-point  state- 
ment of  policy  and  also  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  dated  January  30,  1960. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred ; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
held  at  the  desk  and  the  statement  and 
excerpt  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  bill  (S.  1232)  to  create  the  Free- 
dom Commission  and  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy, to  conduct  research  to  develop  an 
integrated  body  of  operational  knowl- 
edge in  the  political,  psychological,  eco- 
nomic, technological,  and  organizational 
areas  to  increase  the  nonmilitary  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  in  the  global  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism,  to  educate 
and  train  Government  personnel  and 
private  citizens  to  understand  and  im- 
plement this  body  of  knowledge,  and 
also  to  provide  education  and  trailing 
for  foreign  students  in  these  areas  of 
knowledge  vmder  appropriate  conditions, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  statement  and  excerpt,  presented 
by  Mr.  Mundt,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  in  preparing  to  de- 
fend Its  national  Interests  in  coming  years 
faces  grave  and  complex  problems  in  the 
nonmilitary  as  well  as  military  areas. 

2.  First  and  foremost  are  the  problems 
raised  by  the  unremitting  drives  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  China  seeking 
world  domination  and  the  destruction  of  all 
non-Communist  societies.  The  Communist 
bloc  and  the  various  Communist  parties  have 
systematically  prepared  themselves  to  wage 
a  thousand-pronged  aggression  in  the  non- 
military  conflict  area.  Drawing  on  their 
elaborate  studies  and  extensive  pragmatic 
tests.  Communist  leaders  have  developed 
their  conspiratorial  version  of  nonmilitary 
warfare  into  an  advanced,  operational  art  in 
which  they  employ  and  orchestrate  an  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  conflict  Instruments  in 
the  political,  psychological,  ideological,  eco- 
nomic, technological,  organizational,  and 
paramilitary  areas  enabling  them  to  ap- 
proach their  immediate  and  long-range  ob- 
jectives along  many  paths.  This  creates 
unique  and  unprecedented  problems  for  the 
United  States  in  a  conflict  that  is  being 
waged  In  student  organizations,  peasant  vil- 
lages, labor  unions,  mass  communication 
systems,  in  city  and  Jungle  and  institutions 
and  organizations  of  every  description,  as 
well  as  in  the  world's  chancelleries.  Recog- 
nizing that  nonmilitary  conflict  makes  ex- 
traordinary demands  upon  Its  practitioners, 
the  Communists,  for  several  decades,  have  In- 
tensively trained  their  leadership  groups  and 


cadres  in  an  extensive  network  of  basic.  In- 
termediate and  advanced  schools.  The  Slno- 
Soviet  conflict  capacity  has  been  immeasur- 
ably increased  by  the  mobilization  of  re- 
search, science,  industry,  technology,  and 
education  to  serve  the  power-seeking  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  rather  than  the 
needs  of  their  people. 

3.  Second,  the  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  complicated  by  the  emergence  of 
many  new  nations,  the  unstable  or  deterio- 
rating political,  social,  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  released  by  the  rising  expecta- 
tions of  the  world's  people,  and  other  factors, 
all  of  which  Increase  the  dlflBculties  of 
achieving  our  national  objectives  of  prevent- 
ing Communist  penetration  while  seeking  to 
build  viable,  free,  and  independent  nations. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  power 
drive,  the  revolutionary  and  fluid  world  situ- 
ation, the  emergence  of  the  United  States 
as  the  major  leader  of  the  free  world  and  the 
need  to'  deal  with  the  people  of  nations  as 
well  as  governments,  has  compelled  the 
United  States  to  employ  many  new  instru- 
ments under  the  headings  of  traditional 
diplomacy,  intelligence,  technical  assistance, 
aid  programs,  trade  development,  educa- 
tional exchange,  cultural  exchange,  and 
counterlnsurgency  (as  well  as  In  the  area 
of  related  military  programs).  To  Interre- 
late and  program  these  present  Instruments 
over  long  periods  already  requires  a  high  de- 
gree of  professional  competence  In  many 
specialties,  as  well  as  great  managerial  skill. 

5.  However,  the  United  States  has  fallen 
short  In,  developing  and  utilizing  Its  full 
capacity  to  achieve  Its  objectives  In  the  world 
struggle.  Not  only  do  we  need  to  Improve 
the  existing  Instruments,  but  a  wide  range 
of  additional  methods  and  means  In  both  the 
Government  and  private  sectors  must  be 
worked  out  and  Integrated  with  the  existing 
Instnaments  of  our  policy.  Otherwise,  the 
UnltM  States  will  lack  the  means  to  defeat 
many  forms  of  Communist  aggression  and  to 
extend  the  area  of  freedom,  national  Inde- 
pendence and  self-government,  as  well  as  to 
attain  other  national  objectives.  However, 
this  win  require  an  Intensive  and  compre- 
hensive research  and  training  effort  first  to 
think  through  these  additional  methods  and 
means,  and,  second,  to  educate  and  train  not 
only  specialists,  but  also  leaders  at  several 
levels  who  can  visualize  and  organize  these 
many  Instruments  In  an  Integrated  strategy, 
enabling  the  United  States  to  approach  its 
national  objectives  along  every  path  In  accord 
with  oiu:  ethic. 

6.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  look  upon 
strategy  as  a  series  of  discrete  problems  with 
planning  often  restricted  by  Jurisdictional 
walls  and  parochial  attitudes  and  too  much 
piecemeal  planning  to  handle  emergencies 
at  the  expense  of  systematic,  long-range  de- 
velopment and  programing  of  the  many  In- 
struments potentially  available  to  us.  While 
there  has  been  marked  Improvement  In  such 
things  as  language  training  at  agency  schools, 
and  university  centers  have  made  significant 
progress  in  area  studies,  nowhere  has  the 
United  States  established  a  training  program 
to  develop  rounded  strategists  in  the  non- 
military  area  or  even  certain  vital  categories 
of  professional  specialists,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  political.  Ideological,  phychologlcal, 
and  organizational  operations,  and  in  certain 
areas  of  development  work.  Nor  has  the 
United  States  organized  a  research  program 
which  can  be  expected  to  think  through  the 
Important  additional  range  of  methods  and 
means  that  could  be  available  to  us  in  the 
Government  and  private  sectors. 

7.  Finally,  the  cause  of  freedom  has  been 
severely  handicapped  by  the  Inhibited  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  toward  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  foreign  nationals.  No- 
where, with  limited  exceptions,  is  education 
and  training  provided  for  foreign  nationals 
which   will  acquaint  them,   in  depth,   with 


the  spectrum  of  Communist  subversion  and 
insurgency  and  the  wide  range  of  instru- 
ments that  may  be  developed  and  utilized 
to  defeat  this  while  seeking  to  build  free,  in- 
dependent, and  viable  societies.  Yet.  the 
principal  burden  of  repelling  Communist 
subversion  and  insurgency  must  be  borne  by 
the  citizens  of  the  nations  Involved. 

8.  In  Implementing  this  legislation  the 
following  requirements  for  developing  our 
national  capacity  and  the  national  capaci- 
ties of  other  nations  for  global  operationa 
in  the  nonmilitary  area  should  receive  spe- 
cial attention: 

(a)  At  the  upper  levels  of  Government, 
the  United  States  must  have  rounded  strat- 
egists with  intensive  Interdepartmental 
training  and  experience  who  understand  the 
range  of  instruments  potentially  available  to 
us  and  who  can  organize  and  program  these 
instruments  over  long  periods  In  an  Inte- 
grated, forward  strategy  that  systematically 
develops  and  utilize  our  full  national  capac- 
ity for  the  global  struggle. 

(b)  Below  them,  Government  personnel 
must  be  trained  to  understand  and  imple- 
ment this  integrated  strategy  in  all  of  its 
dimensions.  Through  intensive  training,  as 
well  as  experience,  we  must  seek  the  highest 
professional  competence  in  those  areas  of 
specialized  knowledge  required  by  our  global 
operations.  Government  personnel  should 
have  an  underlying  level  of  understanding  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  global  conflict,  the  goals 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  various  pos- 
sible Instruments  In  achieving  these  goals  to 
facilitate  team  operations.  We  should  seek 
to  instill  a  high  degree  of  61an  and  dedica- 
tion. 

(c)  National  security  personnel  at  all  levels 
must  understand  communism  with  special 
emphasis  on  Communist  norunilitary  con- 
flict technique.  It  Is  not  enough  to  have 
experts  available  for  consultation.  This  is 
basic  knowledge  which  must  be  widely  dis- 
seminated, if  planning  and  Implementation 
are  to  be  geared  to  the  conflict  we  are  in. 
(The  present  2-week  seminar  offered  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  is  entirely  too  brief 
for  even  lower  ranking  personnel.) 

(d)  The  private  sector  must  understand 
how  it  can  participate  In  the  global  struggle 
In  a  sustained  and  systematic  manner. 
There  exists  in  the  private  sector  a  huge  res- 
ervoir of  talent,  ingenuity,  and  strength 
which  can  be  developed  and  brought  to  bear 
in  helping  to  solve  many  of  our  global  prob- 
lems. We  have  hardly  begun  to  explore  the 
range  of  possibilities. 

(e)  The  public  must  have  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  communism,  especially  Com- 
munist nonmilitary  conflict  technique,  and 
the  nature  of  the  global  struggle,  Including 
the  goals  of  the  United  States. 

( f )  Foreign  nationals  must  understand  the 
spectrum  of  Communist  subversion  and  In- 
surgency and  the  wide  range  of  methods  and 
means  potentially  available  to  defeat  this 
while  seeking  to  build  free.  Independent,  and 
viable  nations;  and  they  must  be  motivated 
to  act. 

9.  The  hereinafter  created  Freedom  Acad- 
emy must  be  a  prestige  institution  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  demonstrate  this  is 
a  major  effort  by  the  United  States  In  a  vital 
area. 

From  the  Report  by  the  Senate  CoMMrma: 
ON  the  Judiciary,  June  30,  1960 
The  committee  considers  this  bill  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  ever  introduced 
in  the  Congress.  This  Is  the  first  measure 
to  recognize  that  a  concentrated  develop- 
ment and  training  program  must  precede  a 
significant  Improvement  In  our  cold-war  ca- 
pabilities. The  various  agencies  and  bureaus 
can  be  shuffled  and  reshuffled.  Advisory  com- 
mittees, interdepartmental  committees,  and 
coordinating  agencies  can  be  created  and 
recreated,  but  until  they  are  staffed  by  high- 
ly motivated  personnel  who  have  been  sys- 
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tematlcally  and  Intensively  trained  In  the 
vast  and  complex  field  of  totftl  political  war- 
fare, we  can  expect  little  lmi»rovement  In  our 
situation.  ! 

This  one  lone  Freedom  Academy,  costing 
a  fraction  of  the  Cuban  sugar  subsidy,  can 
lav  the  foundation  for  a  major  breakthrough, 
properly  staffed  and  funded,  It  will  stand 
as  a  symbol  of  our  determination  to  win 
the  cold  war.  It  will  give  courage  to  our 
friends  and  dismay  our  enemies.  It  Is  a 
practical,  fundamental  approach  to  our  na- 
tional survival.  The  committee  recommends 
the  enactment  of  the  Freedom  Commission 
bill  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHARTER 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  trie  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  11,  1965,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Inouye  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1118)  to  provide  an  elected  mayor, 
city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators  on  February  11.  1965. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  RELATING  TO 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 2  I 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  other  interested  persons 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Stand- 
ing Rules  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2,  a  con- 
current resolution  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  February  24,  in  room  301, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  starting  at 
2  p.m.  Any  Senator  or  other  person 
wishing  to  testify  at  the  hearing  should 
notify  the  staff  director,  Kent  Watkins, 
room  133,  Senate  Office  Building,  exten- 
sion 2235,  in  order  to  be  scheduled  as  a 
witness.  Additional  hearings  will  be 
held  if  necessary. 


vision  which  precludes  the  Secretary 
from  proceeding  with  the  closure  of  sta- 
tions and  elimination  of  lines  of  research 
prior  to  May  1,  1965.  I  make  this  an- 
nouncement so  that  all  Senators  and 
other  interested  parties  will  be  on  notice 
and  if  any  of  them  desire  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  avail  them  of  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
have  received  a  numbe^^-of  communica- 
tions from  State  officials  and  others  pro- 
testing the  elimination  of  various  re- 
search projects,  and  I  expect  that  the 
subcommittee    will    receive    additional 
communications  of  this  nature.    If  any 
Senator  has  received  a  request  from  a 
delegation  to  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  wish  to  advise  that  I  am  not 
encouraging  groups  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton from  great  distances  when  they  can 
achieve  the  same  purpose  by  submitting 
a   prepared   statement  for  the   record, 
either  directly  to  me  or  through  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  respective  States  which 
are  affected  by  these  proposals  to  elim- 
inate research.     I  can  assure  everyone 
concerned  that  a  full  and  complete  hear- 
ing will  be  held,  and  all  statements  re- 
ceived will  be  carefully  considered  by 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 


the  continued  survival  of  freedom  within 
the  non-Communist  world  must  be  their 
assurance  that  there  is  not  a  permanent 
mortification.    Yet,  how  long,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  wait 
for    the    forces    of    freedom    and    the 
champions    of    national    determination 
to  actively  take  up  their  cause?    How 
distressing  must  be  the  image  of  this 
powerful  nation  as  she  placates  and  seeks 
conciliation     with     the     architects     of 
aggression.    Why  do  we  hesitate  to  give 
life   to   the   proposed   Captive   Nations 
Committee?     What  interest  of  freedom 
can  be  served  by  this  timid  withdrawal 
from  a  glaring  opportunity  to  strike  at 
our  Communist  enemies  a  blow  on  behalf 
of  our  captive  friends?     Mr.  President, 
let    this    great    Congress    hesitate    no 
longer,  let  us  act  to  create  this  commit- 
tee and  thus  act  to  bring  closer  to  reality 
that  happy  day  when  freedom  will  return 
not  only  to  Lithuania,  but  to  all  of  the 
lands  of  Eastern  Europe.    As  a  society 
of  free  men  now  striving  to  assume  the 
title  "great,"  how  can  we  do  less? 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
ELIMINATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  give  notice  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  will  hold  public 
hearings  beginning  Thursday,  February 
25.  These  hearings  will  include  an 
examination  into  the  justifications  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  several  agricultural 
research  stations  and  lines  of  research, 
which  were  included  In  an  announce- 
ment by  the  Secretary,  carried  in  a  press 
release  last  December  31.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  review  with  the  departmental 
officials  the  material  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  develop  a  full  and 
complete  record  regarding  these  stations. 
House  Joint  Resolution  234,  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  carried  a  pro- 


NOTICE   OF  RECEIPT   OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  W.  Averell  Harriman,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Ambassador  at  Large;  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  of  Texas,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs;  Jack  Hood 
Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State;  Raymond  R.  Guest, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ireland; 
Angier  Biddle  Duke,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Spain;  Robert  C.  Good, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Zambia;  Geoffrey  W.  Lewis, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania;  C.  Rob- 
ert Moore,  of  Washii^ton,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Republic  of  Mall. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  an  independence 
aimiversary  celebrated  in  exile  from  its 
native  land.  I  refer  to  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania.  This  day,  which  would 
normally  be  the  occasion  for  national 
celebration  within  Lithuania,  will  be 
greeted  by  the  outward  silence  of  a  peo- 
ple held  captive  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet,  the  free  world  must  not  confuse 
their  silence  with  a  loss  of  hope,  hope  in 
the  eventual  liberation  of  their  land  and 
its  people,  hope  in  the  restoration  of 
their  national  sovereignty. 

If  fate  and  the  force  of  Soviet  arms 
has  dealt  these  noble  people  a  cruel  blow, 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  24,  Estonians  all  over  the  world 
will  pause  in  solemn  commemoration  of 
the  day  in  1918  when  Estonians  reestab- 
lished their  sovereign  rule  over  their 
ancient  native  land  by  proclaiming  Es- 
tonia an  independent  democratic  repub- 
lic. 

The  history  of  Estonia  during  the  past 
47  years  is  a  familiar  story  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations  colonized  under  the  Communist 
domain. 

During  this  period  the  democratic  re- 
public of  Estonia  labored  unceasingly  to 
maintain  her  independence  and  to  estab- 
lish good  relations  with  other  nations. 
However,  on  August  23,  1939,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Nazi  Germany  signed  a  treaty 
of  nonaggression.  This  treaty  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  strictly  secret  protocol, 
according  to  which  Estonia.  Latvia,  part 
of  Lithuania.  Finland,  and  certain  other 
areas  of  Eastern  Europe  were  placed  un- 
der the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Soviet  Union 
imposed  a  treaty  of  alliance  upon  Estonia, 
and  by  the  end  of  August  1940,  the  tragic 
conversion  of  Estonia  into  a  Soviet  colony 
was  completed. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  as  much  as  World 
War  n  brought  liberation  from  dictator- 
ial tyranny  to  Western  Europe  and  ini- 
tiated the  emergence  of  new  nations  from 
the  yoke  of  Western  colonization,  it  also 
was  instrumental  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  countries  of  eastern  Europe — Estonia 
being  one  of  the  first  victims — into  the 
Soviet  neocolonial  empire. 

Estonia,  though  oppressed  and  ex- 
ploited, will  never  reconcile  herself  to  the 
status  of  a  Soviet  colony. 

This  flagrant  incorporation  of  Estonia 
into  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States,  and  never 
should  be. 

Soviet  colonialism  is  a  strange  oddity, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  self-determination  for  all 
peoples  in  the  world  have  found  universal 
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recognition  as  the  guiding  idea  of  this 
century's  international  life  and  is  being 
placed  in  practice  in  all  parts  of  tt^ 
world.  Estonian  people  are  fighting  for 
the  recognition  and  application  of  these 
same  principles  in  Eastern  Europe. 

We  in  the  United  States  ardently  hope 
and  pray  for  the  deliverance  of  these 
freedom-loving  and  freedom-seeking 
people  from  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CHRIS- 
TIAN LEADERSHIP  LUNCHEON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
delivered  a  brief,  eloquent  address  at  the 
International  Christian  Leadership 
luncheon,  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  re- 
marks of  the  Vice  President  reflect  the 
broad  humanitarianism  and  the  commit- 
ment to  peace  which  always  have  charac- 
terized him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, International  Christian  Leader- 
ship Luncheon,  Washington,  D.C,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1965 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  Join  this 
distinguished  group  at  the  annual  Interna- 
tional Christian  Leadership  luncheon.  I 
congratulate  the  sponsors  for  bringing  to- 
gether the  distinguished  Ambassadors  of  so 
many  nations  around  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  speak 
briefly  on  a  subject  which  concerns  us  all. 
I  speak  of  peace. 

Last  night  President  Johnson  spoke  of 
some  of  the  domestic  programs  being  under- 
taken in  our  country  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
social  Justice  and  modern  society  to  all  our 
people.  But  his  final  conclusion  should 
command  the  special  attention  of  this  group 
here  today.  He  said:  "But  the  success  of  all 
we  undertake — the  fulfillment  of  all  we  as- 
pire to  achieve — rests  finally  on  one  condi- 
tion; the  condition  of  peace  among  men." 

If  we  fail  to  keep  the  peace  abroad,  our 
achievements  here  at  home  In  this  nuclear 
era  will  be  ashes  in  our  hands.  The  same  is 
true  In  all  countries. 

We  rejoice  that  the  claims  of  International 
social  Justice  command  growing  assent 
around  the  world.  The  Interdependence  be- 
tween rich  nations  and  poor,  between  devel- 
oped continents  and  underdeveloped,  Is  in- 
creasingly recognized. 

The  international  machinery  for  channel- 
ling assistance  Is  being  perfected.  Agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  are  bringing  health 
facilities  to  added  millions  in  every  land. 
New  programs  to  feed  the  hungry  and  train 
the  unskilled  have  been  launched.  The  U.S. 
food-for-peace  program  and  the  Peace  Corps 
serve  humanitarian  objectives  recognized 
by  all.  And  these  objectives  will  be  fur- 
ther served  to  the  extent  that  other  nations 
participate  In  food-for-peace  programs  and 
In  Peace  Corps-type  activities. 

But  all  these  endeavors  can  bear  fruit  only 
if  peace  is  preserved  and  nuclear  war  avoided. 
In  this  nuclear  age  the  deliberate  Initiation 
of  full-scale  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  has  become  folly.  Originally  a 
means  to  protect  national  Interests,  war  to- 
day can  assure  the  death  of  a  nation,  the 
destruction  of  a  continent. 

The  goal  of  peace,  as  President  Johnson 
has  stated,  wUl  not  be  finally  grasped  "in  a 


day  or  a  year  or  a  decade  in  120  nations  or 
more — not  perhaps  in  a  lifetime."  But  to 
achieve  this  goal,  we  must  begin.  "The  long- 
est Journey  begins  with  a  single  step,"  the 
President  said. 

Today  In  the  year  1965,  our  vision  of  the 
folly  of  war  and  the  necessity  of  peace  is 
enlarged  because  some  world  leaders  have 
had  the  vision  and  courage  to  take  that 
single  step  on  the  long  road  to  peace. 

In  1963  that  great  and  good  man.  Pope 
John  XXIII,  gave  the  world  his  vision  of  the 
path  to  peace  In  his  encyclical  "Pacem  in 
Terrls."  It  was  later  that  same  year  that 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  re- 
sponded to  this  call  and  launched  the  initi- 
ative which  culminated  In  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

Since  that  single  step  In  1963,  others  have 
followed.  Through  the  United  Nations,  we 
have  agreed  to  prohibit  the  stationing  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  In  space.  The 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  to  slow  down  the  race  for 
larger  nuclear  stockpiles  by  cutting  back  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials.  To 
avoid  the  miscalculation  which  might  lead 
to  nuclear  w^ar.  we  have  established  a  "hot 
line"  between  Washington  and  Moscow. 

We  shall  continue  to  pursue  additional 
steps  along  this  road  to  peace.  President 
Johnson  has  made  It  clear  that  he  will  travel 
anywhere  and  meet  with  anyone  if  this  will 
enhance  the  pursuit  of  peace,  peace  with 
Justice,  peace  with  freedom.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  leaders  of  the  world  will  respond  In 
like  manner. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  that  which 
God  has  given,  no  man  has  the  right  to 
destroy.  Since  that  day  when  man  exploded 
the  atom  and  acquired  the  power  to  obliter- 
ate himself  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  war 
has  worn  a  new  face.  And  the  vision  of  its 
destructlveness  has  sobered  all  men  and  de- 
manded of  them  a  keener  perception  of 
mutual  Interests,  a  higher  order  of  responsi- 
bility. For  2,000  years  we  have  been  ex- 
horted by  the  Bible  to  "pursue  peace."  Today 
our  common  humanity,  our  common  inter- 
ests in  a  nuclear  age  require  that  we  heed 
the  Biblical  injunction  as  never  before. 
They  require  that  we  spare  no  effort  to  build 
a  world  where  peace  is  more  than  a  hiatus 
between  wars.  This  Is  the  common  task  of 
all  nations  represented  here  today,  of  all 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 


REPEAL  FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX 
ON  TELEPHONE  CALLS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  resolution  from  the  West 
River  Cooperative  Telephone  Co.  of 
South  Dakota  urging  repeal  of  Federal 
excise  taxes  on  telephone  calls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution   of  the   Bison,   S.   Dak.,   West 
River    Cooperative   Telephone   Co. 

Whereas  many  small  rural  telephone  com- 
panies such  as  the  West  River  Cooperative 
Telephone  Co.  operate  on  close  and  small 
margins  and  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  tele- 
phone calls  tends  to  defer  the  greater  use  of 
telephones  In  the  rural  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  repeal  of  said  tax  would  Im- 
mediately afford  relief  to  small  telephone 
companies  and  Its  patrons  and  would  en- 
courage and  promote  telephone  use  and  thus 
stimulate  rural  area  economy  and  develop 
greater  and  better  telephone  service:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  encouraged  to  repeal  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  telephone  calls;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 
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Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  Congressmen  of  South 
Dakota. 

Le:ster  Blomberc, 

Secretory. 

OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  NA- 
TIONALIZATION OF  OUR  RAIL- 
ROADS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16,  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives Association  announced  that  it 
would  press  for  nationalization  of  the 
country's  railroads.  Next  week,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  this  group  will  meet,  to  devel- 
op specific  legislative  proposals  for  this 
action. 

To  take  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  in- 
dustries out  of  private  hands  and  to  put 
it  under  Government  ownership  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  most  basic  eco- 
nomic principle  of  our  free-enterprise 
system.  Not  only  would  it  be  contrary 
to  our  long  history  of  successful  economic 
achievement,  but  it  also  would  set  a 
precedent  which  would  mark  a  turning 
point  in  our  Nation's  economic  and  polit- 
ical life. 

In  addition  to  the  unacceptable  politi- 
cal implications  of  railroad  nationaliza- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  solve  any  of  the  economic  dif- 
ficulties which  some  railroads  have  faced. 
Rather,  it  would  create  inefficiency  and 
dissatisfaction  for  the  general  public 
and  for  the  industrial  users  of  railroad 
service.  It  would  cause  a  chaotic  situa- 
tion for  all  the  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, as  well. 

A  well-conducted  survey  by  the  maga- 
zine Traffic  World  gives  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  those  who  use 
railroad  services — shippers  who  control 
over  $50  billion  annually  of  transporta- 
tion service — overwhelmingly  oppose  na- 
tionalization. Over  96  percent  of  those 
surveyed  indicated  their  opposition  to 
such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  and  an  editorial  from 
Traffic  World  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  Traffic  World  magazine,  Feb.  3,  1965: 
Do  You  Favor  Rail  Nationalization? — Na- 
tion's    Professional     Shippers     Answer 

With  an  Emphatic  "Never" 

(By  R.  Stanley  Chapman) 

The  Nation's  Industrial  traffic  executives— 
the  professional  shippers  who  exercise  cor- 
porate control  over  the  payment  of  more 
than  $50  billion  a  year  to  rail,  motor,  water, 
and  air  carriers — are  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Nation's  railroad  network.  In 
fact,  only  about  3  out  of  every  100  American 
traffic  executives  are  in  favor  of  rail  na- 
tionalization. 

Those  American  shippers  who  favor  rail 
nationalization  do  so  from  a  conviction  that 
railroad  service  Is  Inadequate  and  probably 
would  be  improved  under  Government  direc- 
tion. Those  who  oppose  nationalization  are 
convinced  that  the  only  result  of  such  a  step 
would  be  poorer  rail  service  at  higher  costs. 
Some  of  those  opposed  to  nationalization 
also  feel  that  rail  labor,  one  segment  of  which 
recently  advocated  nationalization,  would 
suffer  greatly  under  Government  control. 
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The  railroad  nationalizatlbn  idea,  largely 
dormant  in  the  United  States  for  more  than 
40  years,  was  revived  January  16  when  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  an- 
nounced It  would  press  for  Government  own- 
ership and  operation  of  all  U.S.  railroads. 
An  organization  composed  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  22  rail  labor  unions  or  divisions, 
the  ELEA  will  meet  February  22  to  develop 
a  legislative  program  aimed  at  rail  national- 
ization. George  E.  Lelghty,  chairman  of  the 
RLEA,  says  he  has  Congrestmen  willing  to 
introduce  such  legislation. 

In  support  of  the  nationalization  proposal, 
the  RLEA  argues  that  preseat-day  rail  man- 
agement cannot  or  will  not  provide  the  effi- 
cient rail  network  needed  by  an  expanding 
American  economy. 

Naturally,  this  argument  draws  sharp  crit- 
icism from  the  railroad  industry.  After  the 
RLEA  has  made  Its  announcement,  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads  was  quick  to 
point  out  that,  according  to  public-opinion 
surveys  taken  at  various  times  in  the  last  15 
years,  only  about  10  percent  of  the  general 
public  favors  nationalized  railroads. 

But  what  of  the  shipping  public  that  deals 
more  directly  with  the  Nation's  railroads 
than  any  other  American  papulation  group? 
How  great  a  percentage  of  that  dlfficult-to- 
define  segment  of  the  public  favors  national- 
ization of  the  railroads? 

Just  over  3  percent,  according  to  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  Traffic  World. 

In  fact,  the  shipping  public  feels  national- 
ization of  the  rail  Industry  'would: 

Result  In  rail  service  so  px^or  that  the  flow 
of  freight  across  the  Nation  by  any  and  all 
forms  of  transportation  would  be  signifi- 
cantly slowed. 

Drive  shipping  costs  eveir  upward,  thtis 
increasing  the  cost  of  virtiaally  every  con- 
sumer product  sold  to  the  American  public. 

Lead  Inevitably  to  the  nationalization  of 
air  and  water  carriers  and,  through  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  the  nationalized  carriers, 
so  Inhibit  motor  carriers  as  to  reduce  the 
now  prosperous  and  growing  truck  and  bus 
Industries  to  the  small-business  level. 

Constitute  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the 
nationalization  of  other  basic  Industries. 

Take  away  from  Federal  aaid  local  govern- 
ments large  slices  of  tax  revenue — revenue 
that  would  have  to  be  made  up  elsewhere. 

Attribution  of  such  definite  views  to  the 
shipping  public  demands  verification. 
This  can  be  found  In  Traffic  World's  survey, 
in  the  way  in  which  It  was  conducted.  In  the 
corporate  Indentificatlon  of  the  executives 
covered  by  It,  and  In  the  response  of  the 
shipping  public  to  it. 

By  the  strictest  definition,  the  term 
"shipping  public"  embraces  everyone  who 
uses  the  services  of  a  carrier  to  move  goods 
or  passengers — everyone  from  the  person 
who  ships  one  parcel-post  p>ackage  a  year  to 
the  vice  president  of  traffic  who  ships  mil- 
lions of  tons  a  year  for  his  corporation. 

By  a  more  widely  used  defliiltlon,  however, 
the  term  "shipping  public"  has  come  to  em- 
brace those  persons  who  make  up  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  traffic  mBoiagement  pro- 
fession. These  are  the  professional  shippers 
who  bear  the  corporate  responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  movement  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Nation's  freight  and  some  of  Its  pas- 
sengers— the  professionals  Who,  according  to 
estimates  by  the  Transportation  Association 
of  America,  contribute  mote  than  $50  bil- 
lion a  year  to  the  Nation's  economy  In  the 
form  of  payments  to  carriers. 

The  exact  number  of  these  Industrial  traffic 
executives  can  only  be  guessed,  but  on  Traffic 
World's  subscription  list  are  4,988  executives 
who  Identify  themselves  as  professional 
traffic  management  officials  employed  by  non- 
carrier  corporations.  To  each  of  these  In- 
dividuals, and  to  another  529  shipper- 
oriented  executives  who  Identify  themselves 
for  Traffic  World  subscription  purposes  as 
transportation  consultants  and  attorneys, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  practition- 


ers or  State  and  Federal  regulatory  officials. 
Traffic  World  recently  sent  a  questionnaire 
asking : 

1.  Do  you  favor  Government  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  Nation's  rail  system? 

2.  Are  you  a  shipper? 

3.  If  so,  about  how  much  a  yeax  does  your 
company  pay  to  railroads  in  transportation 
charges? 

4.  Will  you  Identify  the  basic  type  of  com- 
modity shipped  by  rail  by  your  company? 

To  date,  2,467  persons  have  answered  and 
returned  the  questionnaire  to  Traffic  World. 
Of  these  Individuals,  68  favor  nationalization 
of  the  railroads;  2,390  oppose  such  a  step 
and  16  either  favor  or  oppose  nationalization 
with  some  qualifications. 

Professional  opinion  samplers  feel  that  any 
questionnaire-type  survey  resulting  in  a  "re- 
turn" of  25  percent  produces  data  from  which 
legitimate  projections,  spanning  the  total 
number  of  individuals  contacted,  can  be 
made. 

Traffic  World's  survey  resulted  in  a  retvirn 
of  44.8  percent,  a  figure  considered  "quite 
high"  by  professional  polltakers.  Thus,  by 
projection,  It  may  be  said  that  only  3.1  per- 
cent or  slightly  over  3  out  of  every  100  of  the 
Nation's  professional  shippers  or  shipper- 
oriented  officials  are  in  favor  of  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  railroad  Industry. 

The  3.1  i>ercentage  figure  has  elicited  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  and  satisfaction. 

Expressing  svu-prlse  at  the  figure  as  "higher 
than  anticipated"  were  various  officials  of  the 
ICC,  professional  shipper  organizations,  and 
Traffic  World's  senior  editors,  all  of  whom 
have  been  In  close  association  with  the  ship- 
ping public  for  more  than  20  years.  Express- 
ing satisfaction  with  the  3.1  figure  were  vari- 
ous railroad  executives,  one  of  whom,  con- 
trasting the  3.1  figure  with  the  10-percent 
figure  developed  through  the  AAR's  general 
public  survey,  said : 

"It's  about  what  we  would  expect^^JroDci  an 
Informed  group.  The  men  who  were  con- 
tacted are  the  Nation's  real  pros  when  It 
comes  to  shipping.  Naturally,  they  would  be 
In  the  best  position  to  Judge — and  emphati- 
cally reject — a  nationalized  rail  system." 

Insofar  as  corporate  size  is  concerned,  the 
"largest"  traffic  executive  answering  Traffic 
World's  survey  and  the  "largest"  shipper  to 
state  opposition  to  rail  nationalization  pays 
about  $350  million  a  year  for  railroad  service. 
The  "largest"  shipper  favoring  nationaliza- 
tion pays  about  $15  million  a  year  for  rail 
service. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  individuals 
replying  to  the  survey  took  the  trouble  and 
time  to  comment  on  their  views. 

Among  those  opposed  to  rail  nationaliza- 
tion, comments  ranged  from  a  single  word — 
"ridiculous" — to  a  two-page  typewritten  let- 
ter. Several  shippers  also  commented  less 
directly  by  furnishing  speeches  or  articles 
written  by  them  In  recent  years  In  opposition 
to  railroad  nationalization. 

Among  those  favoring  nationalization, 
comment  ranged  from  three  words — "poor 
rail  management" — to  four  typewritten  para- 
graphs. 

The  basic  thread  of  complaint  running 
through  the  comments  of  those  shippers  who 
favor  rail  nationalization  Is  the  "failure"  of 
railroad  management  to  provide  adequate 
service,  particularly  to  the  small  shipper. 
This  complaint  is  expressed  In  various  ways, 
but  the  following  comment  from  a  shipper  of 
manufactured  products  spending  about  $9 
million  a  year  for  rail  service  illustrates  gen- 
eral views  expressed  by  those  shippers  favor- 
ing nationalization. 

"It  has  become  increasingly  and  painfully 
obvious  that  the  management  of  the  rail- 
roads Is  Inadequate,  untrained,  and  quite  un- 
equipped to  cope  with  the  problems  con- 
fronting It  today. 

"During  the  past  several  years,  there  have 
been  signs  of  desire  by  railroads  to  modern- 
ize their  management,  but  these  efforts  are 


much  too  little  and  too  late.  Therefore,  the 
situation  couldn't  be  much  worse  under 
Government  ownership  and  operation  than  It 
Is — and  has  been — under  private  operation 
and  'management.' 

"My  specific  complaint  (or,  I  should  say, 
major  complaint)  concerns  the  fact  that  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  railroad  customers  (ex- 
pressions of  which  are  constantly  solicited 
by  railroad  sales  representatives)  are  not 
acted  upon.  There  Is  no  consistent  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  run  the  railroads  according  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  customers. 
What  evidence  there  Is  In  this  area  Is  transi- 
tory and  sporadic. 

"Furthermore,  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact 
— that  despite  much  obvious  effort  on  the 
part  of  railroads  in  this  country  to  paint  a 
grim  picture — the  fact  remains  that  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  in 
many  other  countries  (with  similar  density  of 
traffic  and  similar  problems)  does  work  and 
works  well.  It  accordingly  follows,  even 
granting  the  dreadful  Inefficiencies,  graft,  and 
indolence  rampant  In  our  Government  today, 
that  It    [nationalization]    is  worth   a  try." 

Such  views  run  counter  to  the  beliefs  ex- 
pressed by  those  shippers  who  oppose  rail 
nationalization.  Most  (but  not  all)  of  these 
shippers  feel  rail  management  is  doing  an 
adequate  Job  or,  at  least,  beginning  to  do  an 
adequate  Job.  Most  feel  that  rail  service  Is 
adequate  and  improving  and  that  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  the  rail 
system  would  provide  the  shipping  public 
only  with  poorer  service. 

Spanning  virtually  all  of  the  wide-ranging 
views  of  those  shippers  opposed  to  national- 
ization and  offering  rail  labor  a  novel  sug- 
gestion is  this  comment  from  a  shipper  of 
building  products  who  spends  about  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  for  rail  service: 

"As  an  Indtistrial  traffic  manager,  I  feel 
that  the  disadvantages  would  far  outweigh 
the  advantages  that  might  be  secured 
through  nationalization  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads. Off  hand,  the  only  advantage  to  the 
shipping  public  that  I  can  possibly  see  would 
be  the  elimination  of  strikes  and  threats  of 
strikes.  While  this  problem  is  serious,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  nationalization  of  the 
railroads  will  completely  eliminate  strikes. 
I  note  that  the  nationalized  railroads  In 
France  recently  underwent  a  brief  strike. 

"The  disadvantages  of  a  state-owned  rail- 
road system  are  many  and  are  serious.  There 
is  ample  backgrovmd  for  studying  the  effects 
of  nationalized  railroad  systems  in  countries 
all  over  the  world.  In  nearly  every  coimtry, 
these  railroad  systems  operate  at  a  tremen- 
dous deficit.  In  this  cout^ry  our  own  Post 
Office  Department  is  not  able  to  break  even 
and  constantly  suffers  at  the  hands  of  pri- 
vately owned  competitors  who  must  keep 
their  charges  at  or  below  the  Post  Office  level, 
provide  as  good  or  better  service,  and  pay 
taxes.  In  short,  there  In  no  reason  at  all  to 
expecf  that  a  nationalized  railroad  system 
would  not  almost  immediately  become  a 
drain  on  the  general  tax  Income  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Not  only  will  the  railroads  begin 
to  drain  away  national  tax  funds,  but,  by 
being  nationalized,  they  will  destroy  sources 
of  tax  Income  to  State  and  local  governments. 
In  some  areas  of  the  country,  some  units  of 
local  government  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
railroad  property  taxes. 

"Once  the  railroads  are  operated  from 
Washington  on  the  basis  that  there  is  no 
need  to  attract  traffic,  I  am  fearful  that  the 
service  will  deteriorate  badly.  Railroad  serv- 
ice In  many  parts  of  the  country  is  extremely 
poor  now,  but  I  shudder  to  think  what  would 
happen  If  there  were  no  incentives  at  all  to 
provide  satisfactory  service. 

"The  nationalization  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads cannot  help  but  lead  to  the  national- 
ization of  the  Inland  waterway  Industry,  the 
airlines,  and  so  on.  Will  this  eventually  lead 
to  the  nationalization  of  kiddle  rides  at  the 
local  park? 
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"Union  management  obviously  Is  frus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  rail- 
road Jobs  has  declined  over  the  past  2  years 
and  continues  to  decline.  They  also  are  frus- 
trated because  railroad  management  appears 
to  be  stiffening  Its  stand  on  concessions  to 
union  employees.  This  Is  particularly  true 
In  those  cases  where  certain  employees  are 
totally  unnecessary  or  the  work  performed 
Is  not  actually  required. 

"Union  management  bases  Its  suggestion 
for  nationalization  on  the  premise  that  the 
current  owners  of  the  railroads  are  not  look- 
ing out  for  the  general  Interests  of  the  public. 
Inasmuch  as  the  union  leaders  have  recog- 
nized this  'great  fault'  of  the  present  owners 
of  the  railroads,  perhaps  they  are  prepared 
to  undertake  to  manage  railroads  more  ef- 
fectively. I  would  suggest  that  the  unions 
raise  funds  among  their  own  members  and 
purchase  one  of  the  railroads,  particularly 
one  In  the  east  that  Is  In  serious  financial 
dlfflcultv.  I  suggest  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  because  of  the  very  heavy  truck 
competition  and  so  that  the  new  management 
of  the  railroad  would  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Immediately  cutting  costs  and  Im- 
proving service  In  order  to  hold  on  to  the  last 
remaining  bit  of  traffic  now  moving  by 
railroad. 

"Prom  my  remarks.  I  am  sure  that  you  can 
see  that  at  least  this  Industrial  traffic  man- 
ager— and  I  am  sure  nearly  everyone  In  my 
position  In  Industry— Is  very  much  opposed 
to  the  nationalization  of  the  railroads." 

Among  those  executives  contacted  by 
Traffic  World  were  several  Canadian  shippers 
who  regularly  deal  with  Canada's  nationalized 
railway  and"  Its  privately  owned  railway. 
These  Canadian  views,  although  not  tabu- 
lated as  part  of  Traffic  World's  survey,  are 
Interesting  'in  that  every  Canadian  shipper 
expressed  opposition  to  the  nationalization 
of  U.S.  railroads.  Illustrating  the  Canadian 
viewpoint  are  these  comments: 

From  a  shipper  of  manufactured  products 
spending  about  $10  million  a  year  for  rail 

service '. 

"Government  control  of  railways  in  Great 
Britain  resulted  In  a  worsening  financial  po- 
sition. Government  control  In  Canada  In- 
volves millions  In  subsidies  yet  Canadian 
National  Railways  continues  to  show  red 
figures." 

From  a  shipper  of  petroleum  spending 
"some  millions"  each  year  for  rail  service: 

•We  are  Canadian  shippers.  The  Canadian 
National  Railways,  our  Government-owned 
railway  system,  has  become  an  efficient,  pro- 
gressive organization,  but  due — at  least  in 
part — to  Its  privately  owned  competitor,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway." 

To  recapitulate  the  results  of  Traffic 
World's  survey: 

The  Nation's  professional  shippers — cor- 
porate executives  who  deal  most  directly  with 
railroads  and.  thus,  arc  obviously  In  the  best 
position  to  Judge  the  merits  of  railroad  na- 
tionalization—are  emphatically  opposed  to 
such  a  step  because  they  believe  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  provide  them  with  efficient 
service  at  reasonable  cost.  Perhaps  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Nation's  professional  shippers 
to  rail  nationalization  Is  best  summed  up  in 
this  blunt  comment  from  one  of  them: 

"It  Is  my  belief  that  one  of  the  worst 
things  that  could  happen  to  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  our  country  Is  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

"I  don't  believe  Uncle  Sam  could  run  a 
peanut  stand  and  come  out  even." 

[Prom  Traffic  World  magazine.  Feb.  13.  1965] 
ParvATEi-Y  Owned  Transpokt  Well 
Defended 
Users  of   the  services  of  for-hlre  carriers 
of  freight  In  this  country  are  certainly  bet- 
ter   qualified    than    other    members    of    the 
American  public  to  say  whether  It's  desirable 


to  place  any  mode  or  all  modes  of  for-hlre 
carriage  under  Federal  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation.  Good,  reliable  trans- 
portation service  Is  essential,  of  course,  to 
satisfactory  operation  of  any  establishment 
that  produces,  processes,  manufacturers, 
and  or  markets  the  goods  that  flow  In  the 
channels  of  trade. 

And  so,  to  the  buyers  of  transportation, 
many  of  whom  long  have  been  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be  outspoken  critics  of  the  for- 
hlre  carriers'  performances,  a  strongly 
supported  proposal  that  the  railroads  be 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  Is  a 
matter  that  puts  before  the  carriers'  cus- 
tomers this  extremely  Important  question: 
Would  we.  and  our  country  as  a  whole,  be 
better  off  If  the  railroads  (and.  possibly,  the 
other  public  carriers)    were  nationalized? 

On  tlie  shippers'  answer  to  that  question, 
rather  than  on  the  contentions  of  a  group  of 
sulking  and  possibly  vindictive  labor  union 
leaders,  the  Federal  lawmakers  should  base 
their  decision  for  or  against  nationalization. 
If  and  when  proposed  legislation  is  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  to  Implement  the  recent 
agreement,  by  a  "unanimous  majority"  of 
the  members  of  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives' Association,  to  press  for  Government 
ownership  of  the  U.S.  railroads. 

In  a  Federal  administration  that  in  more 
than  one  way  has  revealed  pro-labor-unlon 
leanings,  any  proposal  that  has  the  back- 
Int;  of  several  labor  organizations  must  be 
regarded  as  "strongly  backed."  For  that  rea- 
son. Traffic  World  proceeded,  shortly  after 
the  RLEA  announcement  of  advocacy  of  rail- 
road nationalization,  to  mall  questionnaires 
to  Industrial  and  commercial  traffic  execu- 
tives on  the  Traffic  World  subscription  list, 
asking  them  to  state  their  views  on  the  rail- 
road nationalization  Issue.  We  were  a  bit 
reluctant  to  send  out  this  questionnaire  be- 
cause we  realize  that  many  good  citizens  are 
generaUy  hostile  to  the  idea  of  filling  out 
questionnaires.  However,  we  were  at  the 
same  time  hopeful  that  the  questionnaire 
returns  would  be  numerous  enough  to  re- 
fiect  adequately  the  attitude  of  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  principal  transportation- 
service  users  of  this  country  toward  sub- 
stitution of  public  ownership  for  private 
ownership  of  the  American  railroads. 

None  of  us  In  the  editorial  department 
of  this  magazine,  not  even  the  editorial  as- 
sociate who  promoted  and  devised  the  ques- 
tionnaire, dared  to  predict  that  the  i>ercent- 
age  of  questionnaire  returns  would  be  half 
as  large  as  It  actually  was.  The  question- 
naires were  mailed  to  5.500  of  our  subscrib- 
ers. The  morning  of  February  11  the  returns 
totaled  2,467— and  more  were  received  with 
each  mall  delivery.  Checking  of  the  answers 
revealed  the  significant  fact  that  more  than 
96  percent  of  the  friends  of  Traffic  World  who 
filled  out  and  returned  the  questionnaires 
were  firmly  opposed  to  the  placing  of  the  rail- 
roads In  the  Governments  hands.  All  but  a 
few  of  these  respondents  (as  shown  In  our 
report  on  the  questionnaire  returns,  on  other 
pages  of  this  issue)  stated  explicitly  their 
reasons  for  opposing  nationalization  of  the 
rail  carriers. 

To  all  the  Traffic  World  readers  who  re- 
sponded so  promptly  and  helpfully  In  this 
referendum  by  mall  we  say.  "Thank  you  very 
much.  We  feel  sure  that  If  and  when  the 
nationalization  Issue  is  brought  out  Into  the 
open  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  opinions  you  have 
expressed,  anonymously  but  clearly  and 
forcefully,  will  help  the  legislators  to  make 
the  right  decision." 

In  a  speech  In  Cleveland.  February  4.  Dean 
George  P.  Baker,  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  TAA  board  of  directors, 
specified  five  good  reasons  for  Junking  the 
nationalization  proposal  which,  he  said, 
would  be  "a  national  disaster  If  imple- 
mented." 


These  would  be  the  disastrous  results  of 
nationalization  of  the  railroads.  Dean  Baker 
asserts : 

1.  Government  monopoly  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  private  competition  upheld  and 
advocated  by  President  Johnson  and  the  late 
President  Kennedy. 

2.  The  cost  (to  the  taxpayers)  of  national- 
izing the  railroads  would  be  at  least  $50  bil- 
lion, and  the  taxes  now  paid  by  the  railroads 
would  be  lost  to  the  Government. 

3.  Bargaining  Issues  In  dispute  between 
rail  labor  unions  and  the  owner-manager  of 
the  railroads  (the  Government)  would  be 
converted  into  political  footballs. 

4.  By  nationalizing  an  Industry  that  has 
operated  long  and  successfully  as  a  part  of 
the  American  private  enterprise  system,  we 
would  be  making  a  false  confession  of  weak- 
ness of  our  capitalistic  system. 

5.  Nationalization  of  one  large  industry 
would  be  likely  to  cause  public  indifference 
to,  or  acceptance  of.  proposals  for  nationali- 
zation of  other  modes  of  transportation  and 
other  key  Industries,  and  the  United  States 
would  be  converted  from  a  capitalistic  to  a 
socialistic  country. 

In  May  1963,  Eugene  Landls.  the  director 
of  transportation  of  the  International 
Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corp.,  made  a  speech 
In  Jacksonville  In  which  he  satirically  en- 
visioned some  transportation  news  stories 
that  might  be  published  in  1970  if  the  rail- 
roads were  to  be  nationalized.  He  read  an 
Imaginary  "dispatch"  about  Issuance  by  the 
Director  General  of  the  Federal  Railway  Sys- 
tem of  a  temporary  order  making  a  12-hour 
demurrage  rule  effective  Immediately,  "be- 
cause of  the  backup  of  train  .shipments  at 
the  east  coast  ports."  Other  Imaginary 
"dispatches"  that  he  read  pertained  to  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  rate  structure  "based  on 
the  435  newly  created  Federal  Railway  dis- 
tricts"; the  subsequent  cancellation  of  that 
"module  rate  system"  after  a  fiood  of  pro- 
tests against  It;  a  critical  car  shortage,  and 
ultimate  denationalization  of  the  railroads. 
In  order  to  clear  up  the  mess  resulting  from 
Federal  ownership. 

Mr.  Landls  and  many  other  traffic  execu- 
tives and  defenders  of  private  enterprise  aver 
that  Government  ownership  of  the  for-hlre 
carriers  would  be  inefficient  and  costly. 
They  and  we  are  In  hearty  agreement  with 
the  opinion  written  by  one  of  the  respond- 
ents in  our  referendum  by  mall : 

"I  don't  believe  Uncle  Sam  could  run  a 
peanut  stand  and  come  out  even." 
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CUBA     AND     FIDEL     CASTRO— AD- 
DRESS BY  MISS  JUANITA  CASTRO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  early  last 
year  the  world  was  startled  by  the  news 
that  Fidel  Castro's  sister,  Miss  Juanita 
Castro,  had  defected  to  Mexico,  and 
that  her  first  action  was  to  go  on  the 
air  to  denounce  the  Castro  regime  for 
what  it  had  done  to  the  Cuban  people 
and  for  what  it  planned  to  do  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas. 

Since  her  defection,  Juanita  Castro 
has  been  an  indefatigable  speaker 
against  Castro  tyranny.  No  one  has 
warned  more  eloquently  or  more  stub- 
bornly than  she  against  the  danger  of 
doing  nothing  about  Castro. 

In  a  speech  which  Miss  Castro  deliv- 
ered before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Af- 
fairs Council,  on  Febi-uary  8.  she  made 
several  statements  which  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

About  Fidel.  Juanita  Castro  said  the 
following : 

After  studying  Fidel  closely,  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  In  the  presence  of  another  Hitler. 
If  Fidel  had  at  his  disposal  the  enormous 


resources  which  were  Hitl|ar's,  humanity 
would  already  be  deeply  i entrenched  In 
world  war  III.  Fidel's  hatred  Is  aimed  not 
only  against  the  United  States  but  also 
aealnst  all  of  his  fellow  men.  It  docs  not 
matter  to  him  that  he  may  bring  catastro- 
nhe  to  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  so 
long  as  be  Is  able  to  satisfy  his  brutal  am- 
bition of  conquering  and  ^mlnating  the 
continent. 

About  Fidel  Castro's  plans  for  Latin 
America,  Juanita  Castro  said  that  she 
had  heard  her  brother  utter  these  words: 
If  we  train  but  300  men  to  act  as  group 
leaders  In  each  country,  we  will  have  enough 
to  explode  the  Socialist  revolution  volcano 
in  Latin  America.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
militant  and /or  nonmllltant  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists in  all  Latin  America  who  will  act  as^ 
fifth  column,  as  well  as  th^  other  elements 
which,  through  contagion,  ecjonomic,  or  social 
frustration,  political  ambition— either  left  or 
right— are  conditioned  to  Jotn  an  insurrec- 
tional movement.  Soviet  rodkets  will  not  be 
needed  In  the  takeover  of  tiUe  entire  conti- 
nent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  ukianimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Miss  Cas- 
tro's statement  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  Pronounced  by  Misfc  Juanita  Castro 
ON  Monday,  February  8,  'l965,  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  Before  Members  of  Los  An- 
geles World  Affairs  Covncil 


Distinguished  members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Council  for  World  Affairs.  iMlos  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  deeply  grateful  f oir  the  opportunity 
you  have  given  me  to  com(  to  this  meeting 
and  speak  of  the  heartbreaking  facts  which 
my  country  Is  facing.    I  am  also  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  occasion  to  present  my  per- 
sonal testimony  on  the  now  historical  trea- 
son which  has  been  perpetrated  against  my 
homeland,  a  treason  which  continues  even 
now  trying  to  stamp  out  all  democratic  forces 
on  the  Island  of  Cuba  as  vrfall  as  those  of  all 
other  nations  of  this  American  Continent. 
The  United  States,  indirectly,  is  the  very  spe- 
cial target  of  this  carefully  conceived  action. 
The  full  realization  of   the   goals  of  my 
brother.  Fidel,  came  to  me  very  slowly  while 
I  was  still  in  Cuba.     But,  as  I  watched  the 
monstrous  plans  being  put  into  effect,  first 
against   defenseless   Latin    American   coun- 
tries and  then  against  the  United  States  It- 
self. I  could  not  stand  the  torment  which 
took  hold  of  me  for  I  could  see  the  tragic 
destiny  which  had  befallen  my  country  and 
was   now   threatening   other    peaceful    and 
trusting   peoples.  ' 

I  suffered  through  endless  days  and  nights 
of  indescribable  anguish.  I  was  only  able  to 
share  my  fears  with  my  poor,  late  mother, 
and  her  pain  was  indeed  great  as  she  watohed 
her  sons  (and  I  watched  my  brothers)  drag- 
ging our  nation  to  the  brink  of  destruction, 
betraying  our  people,  and  preparing  to  do  the 
same  to  other  nations. 

As  I  listened  to  their  planning  and  watohed 
how  things  developed  and  I  realized  the  In- 
humanity and  treachery  which  existed,  the 
decision  that  I  had  to  makie  became  extreme- 
ly clear.  My  Christian  upbringing  certainly 
aided  me  greatly  in  making  my  choice.  And 
what  were  my  alternatlvee?  God  and  my 
country  or  an  aggressive  military  bloc  (such 
as  is  the  Slno-Sovlet  one).  The  traditional 
feeling  of  brotherhood  which  has  always 
existed  among  all  the  nations  of  this  conti- 
nent Is  being  threatened  by  a  sinister  con- 
spiracy which  flows  simultaneously  from 
Moscow.  Havana  and  Pel^plng.  From  these 
strategic  positions  the  intrinsically  perverse 
nature  of  international  communism,  which 


was.  Is  and  always  shall  be  one  and  the  same, 
regardless  of  what  form  It  may  take  or  of  how 
peculiar  circumstances  may  tend  to  conceal 
the  ultimate  goal  which  Is  world  domination. 
To  most,  It  seems  that  this  goal  Is  being  at- 
tained through  two  methods:  the  Soviet 
Union's  coexistence  and  Red  China's  violence. 
The  target  of  either  one.  however,  is  the 
Christian  civilization  of  democratic  coun- 
tries. 

I  make  these  statements  because  I  have 
ample  and  well-founded  reasons.  I  was  an 
eyewitness  to  the  facts  and  plans  that  sub- 
stantiate my  conclusions. 

This  Is  the  story  I  wish  to  tell  you  and  all 
people  for,  from  the  moment  that  I  became 
fully  aware  of  the  monstrosity  which  was 
being  perpetrated,  I  swore  to  denounce  this 
fact  on  all  corners  of  the  free  world,  any- 
where where  someone  is  willing  to  listen  to 
me,  willing  to  consider  this  lethal  danger 
which  threatens  humanity.  My  efforts  will 
not  cease  until  both  the  governing  classes 
and  the  people  wake  up  from  their  lethargy 
which  Is  based  on  an  erroneous  confidence  In 
a  strategy  Inadequate  to  combat  the  mon- 
strous Marxist-Leninist  conspiracy. 

I  trust  in  God  for  our  salvation.  I  trust 
In  the  history  of  mankind  which  shows  that 
somehow  visionary  leaders  always  appear  to 
enable  victory  over  the  forces  which  would 
retrograde  humanity  to  a  barbarian  or  slave 

state. 

I  believe  In  the  strength  of  democracy  in 
which  I  have  placed  my  trust  along  with 
millions  of  souls  and  this  Is  why  I  appeal 
to  its  moral  and  material  reserves. 

Humanity  has  Just  lost  one  of  those  vision- 
aries who,  after  offering  his  people  "blood, 
tears,  sweat,  and  sacrifices,"  led  them  on  to 
victory.  But  many  years  before  the  unfor- 
tunate dav  of  his  death,  he  clearly  identi- 
fied the  new  totalitarian  menace  which  he 
dubbed  "the  Iron  Curtain."  Behind  this 
Iron  Curtain,  as  is  well  known  to  me  and 
millions  of  people  who  have  had  to  live  un- 
der its  slavery,  mass  killings  are  an  every- 
day occurrence  as  are  the  premeditated  and 
relentless  preparations  for  the  death  of  even 
more  Innocent  victims  and  the  burial  of  uni- 
versal democracy. 

Let  us  do  something  to  stop  this  crime 
which  hides  behind  a  mask  of  Ideology  to 
confuse  those  naive  souls  who  search  Utopian 
formulas,  those  useful  idiots  and  those  who 
have  been  misguided  in  the  placement  of 
their  trust. 

Let  us  do  more  than  we  are  doing  be- 
cause, and  I  can  assure  you  from  personal 
experience,  any  effort  is  too  small,  only  thus 
can  we  overcome  the  monstrous  plans  which 
are  being  formulated  to  destroy  our  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

These  plans  include  all  countries,  both 
great  and  small.  International  communism 
has  prepared  a  mortal  trap  for  every  cate- 
gory, for  every  nationality,  for  every 
power.  ^ 

He  who  doubts  this,  he  who  thinks  that  I 
exaggerate,  let  him  observe  and  study  a  map 
of  the  world  and  see  the  subversive  move- 
ments and  the  frontal  attacks  which  interna- 
tional communism  has  made  on  the  face  of 
that  world.  There  he  will  find  the  evidence. 
In  less  than  half  a  century,  the  Slno-Soviet 
empire  has  ensnared  38  nations  and  1.260 
million  people  who  are  desperately  awaiting 
liberation  but  who  are  Impotent  to  do  the 
Job.  The  Kremlin  and  Pelplng,  like  armed 
fanatics,  thrust  their  power  against  nations 
who  desire  nothing  but  peace  and  coexistence 
but  not  the  coexistence  which  the  treacherous 
Communists  describe,  for  they  do  not  use 
the  definitions  that  our  Christian  doctrine 
or  our  grammars  have  taught  us. 

They  cynically  classify  the  dictatorship  of 
a  group  of  opportunists  who  have  developed 
from  the  new  ruling  class  as  a  "dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat."  For  them,  tyrannies  are 
"popular  democracies."  And  so  on  and  so 
forth.     We  thus  can  see  how  the  Marxlst- 


Lenlnlfit  dictionary  has  completely  changed 
the  accepted  meanings  of  words  and  how 
the  system  does  not  respect  human  rights. 
He  who  doubts  or  believes  that  I  exag- 
gerate should  try  to  find  an  explanation  for 
the  Cuban  case.  How  could  this  have  hap- 
pened? A  little  Island  like  the  Island  of 
Cuba;  6  years  ago  It  was  militarily  Insig- 
nificant. Its  population  only  7  millions.  And 
look  at  It  today.  An  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weapons  aimed  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  continent.  That  Cuba,  only  90 
miles  from  the  U.S.  mainland,  has  been 
transformed  Into  an  aggressive  power  by 
Communist  Imperialism  was  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  October  1962  crisis,  when  the 
late  President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  ordered  a 
blockade  of  the  little  island. 

He  who  doubts  or  believes  that  I  exag- 
gerate should  ask  himself  if  6  years  ago  he 
would  have  believed  that  this  little  island 
would  one  day  have  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  aggressive  armed  forces  in  all  of 
Latin  America  and  that  Its  Government 
would  be  cynical  enough  to  state  that  it 
would  be  willing  to  place  all  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  forces  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  democratic  Institutions  in  all  the  nations 
of  the  Americas,  thus  turning  them  into 
carbon  copies  of  the  Cuban  drama. 

I  personally  was  a  witness  to  the  formula- 
tion of  those  plans.  I  shall  relate  to  you 
some  of  the  facts  which  came  to  my  per- 
sonal attention. 

With  all  sincerity,  with  the  clearness  of 
vision  necessary  to  recognize  the  truth,  with 
the  valor  which  is  needed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  enemy,  with  the  crudeness 
which  the  inhumanity  of  these  plans  has 
forced  me  to  use  in  my  efforts  to  denounce 
this  treason  on  all  corners  of  the  earth,  I 
'  must  say  that  those  who  doubt  the  danger 
that  this  aggressive,  Communist  Imperialism 
holds  cannot  In  any  way  be  a  part  of  the 
victorious  legWn  who  believed  in  the  vision 
and  courage  of  Winston  Churchill.  These 
will  pass  Into  history  along  with  Chamber- 
lain's umbrella. 

Let  us  study  these  plans  that  I  will  now 
explain  to  you.  Let  us  evaluate  the  facts 
and  try  to  draw  practical  conclusions  so  as 
to  save  this  continent  and  Its  citizens. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  1960,  I  located 
Fidel  in  one  of  the  many  houses  which  he 
had  appropriated  for  his  personal  comfort, 
and  which  he  used  as  hideouts  in  which  to 
plot  against  those  whom  he  had  decided  were 
not  being  blindly  obedient  and  should  be 
removed.  This  characteristic  of  Fidel's  Is 
well  known  to  all  of  his  intimate  followers. 
It  is  a  pathological  afiaiction.  This  particular  ^ 
house  was  a  most  elegant  one,  situated  In 
Cojimar,  which  is  a  few  miles  out  of  Havana. 
Fidel  let  it  be  known  that  he  lived  in  this 
particular  house;  but  very  few  people  actu- 
ally knew  where  he  would  spend  any  par- 
ticular night. 

Around  this  date,  Fidel  no  longer  even 
trusted  his  own  personal  guard  which  had 
been  with  him  since  his  Sierra  Maestra 
days  when  the  revolution  was  still  on  Cuban 
mountains.  The  guard  was  composed  of 
poor,  young  peasants  to  whom  he  despec- 
tlvely  referred  as  the  little  donkeys  because 
during  his  many  hikes  through  the  moun- 
tains they  had  been  forced  to  follow  him, 
first  of  all  to  protect  him,  and  secondly  to 
carry  Fidel's  knapsacks. 

He  dropped  these  young  men  as  soon  as 
he  reached  Havana  and  started  to  choose 
militant  Commimlst  Party  members  in  their 
place.  This,  of  covirse.  was  necessary  because 
the  new  guard  was  going  to  hear  only  that 
which  would  please  a  Communist.  This 
would  not  have  fallen  well  on  the  ears  of 
these  fanners  who  had  been  promised  "jus- 
tice, bread,  and  liberty." 

One  day  I  observed  with  great  sadness 
how  these  peasants  who  had  guarded  my 
brother  while  he  was  in  the  Sierra  Maestra 
Mountains  were  cast  aside.    I  commented  on 
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this  to  Fidel  and  he  answered:  "These  little 
donkeys  have  to  be  indoctrinated  so  that  they 
may  learn  Marxism.  This  is  why  I  have  given 
them  scholarsliips  and  sent  them  off  to 
study." 

That  was  not  Fidel's  first  inhvunan  action 
nor  would  is  be  the  Inst.  I  had  seen  many 
signs  of  It  before  and  the  world  Is  now  wit- 
ness to  the  many  which  have  followed. 

I  was  able  to  find  out  that  Fidel  was 
silently  plotting  to  turn  over  all  key  positions- 
of  the  revolutionary  government  to  Com- 
munist Party  agents.  Thus  he  set  about, 
systematically,  to  displace  all  veterans  of 
the  revolution  In  military  and  government 
positions. 

And  so  it  was  that  Fidel*?  partners  in  arms, 
his  friends  who  faithfully  served  under  him 
during  the  many  years  of  the  revolution, 
those  men  who  had  risked  their  lives  within 
the  cities  and  on  the  mountains,  those  who 
made  victory  possible  on  tiiat  January  1. 
1959,  were  periodically  replaced,  upon  Fidel 
Castro's  direct  orders,  by  militant  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party.  These  changes 
were  usually  made  very  secretly.  The  men 
who  were  thus  advanced  into  top  government 
Jobs  had  neither  sacrificed  themselves  nor 
risked  their  lives  during  that  revolutionary 
war  which  took  so  many. 

On  that  day  and  In  that  Cojlmar  mansion. 
Fidel  was  meeting  with  the  international 
adventurer  known  as  "Che"  Guevara  and 
other  old  Communist  leaders:  Bias  Roca. 
Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez  and  LAzaro  Pei\a. 
Both  the  civil  and  militAry  structure  was 
being  rearranged  to  fit  the  Soviet  mold. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  how  meekly  Fidel  ac- 
cepted the  proposals  of  the  Communist 
Party  leaders  as  they  Indicated  Just  what 
steps  should  be  taken  by  Fidel  and  the  rev- 
olution. "Che"  Guevara  and  Carlos  Rafael 
Rodriguez  were  explaining  facts  to  Fidel  and 
xirglng  his  continental  future. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  contain  by  amaze- 
ment but  I  did  manage  to  mantain  my  se- 
renity sufBclently  so  as  to  be  able  to  analyze 
the  magnitude  of  the  plans  which  had  been 
traced  by  the  old  Cuban  Communist  guard. 
Fidel  was  becoming  more  and  more  enthusi- 
astic as  they  successfully  goaded  his  ego  and 
I  realized  that  day  Just  how  great  his  ego 
really  was. 

I  still  recall  the  exchange  of  conversation 
between  Bias  Roca  and  Fidel,  words  which  I 
was  not  fully  able  to  believe  until  some  time 
later  when  I  had  accumulated  other  cor- 
roborating facts. 

Bias  Roca.  one  of  the  top  Cuban  Com- 
munists told  Fidel:  "Whatever  you  do  in 
Cuba  via  a  Marxist-Leninist  revolution,  our 
organization  In  Latin  America  will  take  care 
that  It  is  presented  as  the  only  possible  social 
solution  for  those  countries.  With  the  help 
of  Russia  and  Red  China,  you  will  become 
a  continental  hero.  We  shall  place  all  re- 
sources In  your  hands.  First,  we  must  start 
out  with  psychological  propaganda.  This  will 
then  be  followed  by  sufficient  material  to 
make  It  possible  for  you  to  carry  out  whatever 
revolutions  are  necessary  to  deliver  all  Latin 
American  nations  Into  your  hands." 

I  confess  that,  upon  hearing  these  words. 
I  thought  that  they  were  kidding  Fidel  or 
that  perhaps  they  were  staging  a  little  com- 
edy. Soon,  however,  my  doubts  vanished. 
Fidel  presented  the  following  arguments, 
very  seriously:  "That  plan  Is  exactly  what 
I  want.  While  I  was  up  In  the  Sierra  Maes- 
tra  'Che*  and  Carlos  Rafael  gave  me  a  rough 
idea  of  how  It  could  work.  I  know  that  you 
are  aware  of  this  but,  of  course.  I  needed  to 
have  assurances  of  Russia's  backing.  I  now 
see  that  I  have  this." 

The  old-guard  Communists,  Moscow's 
trusted  agents  In  Cuba,  answered:  "It  Is  an 
absolute  fact." 

"Che"  Guevara  then  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  conditions  In  the  different 
Latin  American  nations  favored  a  revolu- 
tion. 


I  was  awed  by  the  information  that  the 
"Che"  had  on  each  Latin  American  coun- 
try and  especially  by  the  way  he  presented 
his  material,  cleverly  adapting  the  general 
panorama  so  as  to  build  up  Fidel's  ego. 
After  quite  a  bit  of  time,  my  brother  spoke 
and  I  noticed  that  he  had  been  thoroughly 
convinced  of  his  ability  to  obtain  what  they 
had  described  as  a  continental  objective.  He 
said:  "This  continental  action  must  begin 
with  the  two  countries  where  conditions  are 
the  most  favorable;  I.e..  Venezuela  and 
Brazil.  It  will  take  about  10  or  15  years  to 
get  all  of  the  other  nations  into  the  fold. 
When  all  countries  have  socialist  govern- 
ments we  will  be  able  to  place  them  under 
one  single  military  and  civil  head.  This  is 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  assume  the  leadership 
In  the  name  of  the  Latin  American  revolu- 
tion." 

Then  Bias  Roca  smiled  cynically  and  said: 
"Those  nations  will  be  called  the  Union  of 
Socialist  Republics  of  the  Americas  (U.SJl.A.) 
and  they  will  become  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc." 

Fidel's  enthusiasm  was  uncontrollable. 
His  eyes  were  popping  out  of  their  sockets  as 
he  paced  back  and  forth  among  the  group, 
once  suddenly  stopping  to  say: 

"I  am  willing  to  do  anything  and  I  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  this  little  Island.  But, 
in  order  to  get  territorial  advances  I  must 
have  military  help  as  soon  as  possible." 

This  was  Immediately  promised.  In  Russia's 
name,  by  Bias  Roca,  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez 
and  "Che"  Guevara. 

On  one  point  Fidel  Insisted:  "I  must  keep 
Cuba  armed  with  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment so  that  the  United  States  and  some  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  can  be  restrained 
until  the  moment  that  we  are  able  to  launch 
our  continental  plans.  In  order  to  do  this 
I  need  hundreds  of  thousands  of  light  and 
heavy  Infantry  weapons.  planes.  and 
IRBM's.  Every  nation  of  this  continent  must 
be  within  our  range,  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington, from  Santiago  de  Chile  to  Buenos 
Aires.  If  I  do  not  have  this  I  will  not  be 
able  to  act  from  a  position  of  strength.  I  will 
not  be  able  to  unleash  revolutions,  for  I 
would  Immediately  be  dealt  a  crushing  blow. 
This  must  be  understood  by  the  Soviet  Union 
for.  It  Is  she  who  possesses  the  arms  and 
projectiles  that  I  need." 

I  confess  and  repeat  that,  even  though  I 
had  already  come  to  believe  Fidel  capable  of 
the  craziest  of  schemes  I  never  thought  that 
his  monstrous  plans  would  be  on  such  a 
large  scale  and  much  less  ever  even  dreamed 
that  these  would  come  true.  But  I  had 
further  opportunities  to  confirm  the  fact 
that  the  matter  had  Indeed  been  referred  to 
the  Kremlin.  Toward  the  end  of  1962  I 
found  out  that  Russia  had  placed  the 
IRBM's  In  Fidel's  murdering  hands.  He  now 
had  the  American  Continent  within  his  gun- 
sights. 

From  that  moment  on  I  was  to  learn, 
through  very  bitter  experience,  that  Fidel 
and  Communist  Imperialism  were  capable  of 
anything  In  their  drive  to  dominate  all 
humanity. 

But  there  are  other  Important  details 
which  clearly  show  that  Fidel  and  Interna- 
tional communism  have  not  given  up  their 
ambitions. 

Anastas  Mlkoyan  was  forced  to  tell  Fidel 
that  Russia  had  to  withdraw  Its  missiles 
because  of  the  October  crisis. 

Why  did  Fidel  finally  approve  the  meas- 
ure? It  was  not  only  because  he  was  forced 
to  do  so  because  I  know  that  In  return  for 
his  cooperation  both  Russia  and  Red  China 
(which  Is  even  more  aggressive  than  Fidel) 
agreed  to  continue  to  aid  him  In  his  plan 
to  conquer  Latin  America  through  subver- 
sion, terrorism,  and  a  strategy  which  was 
aimed  at  the  Immediate  crumbling  of  all 
democratic  Institutions  In  Latin  America  so 
as  to  permit  the  colonial  expansion  of  com- 
munism Into  the  American  Continent. 


During  Mlkoyan's  visit  to  Cuba,  at  the 
time  of  the  October  crisis,  I  learned  of  the 
details  of  the  new  plan  which,  I  assure  you, 
in  no  way  eliminated  the  possibility  that 
Cuba  would  once  again  have  her  nuclear 
warheads  if  the  Western  Powers  dared  to 
"doze"  off  again,  as  Fidel  Insisted  they 
would.  Fidel  was  most  insistent  with  Ml- 
koyan on  the  point  that  the  missiles  should 
be  returned  to  Cuba  the  very  first  minute 
that  the  democratic  countries  showed  the 
slightest  signs  of  relenting. 

Later  on.  Fidel  started  demanding  loudly 
that  the  antiaircraft  rockets  which  were  in 
charge  of  the  Russians  be  put  in  Cuban 
hands.  This  has  now  been  accomplished. 
Fidel  was  quite  Indignant  In  his  conversa- 
tion with  Mikoyan.  "The  United  States  has 
forced  me  to  shelve  my  plan  temporarily  but 
someday  we  will  drop  bombs  on  the  United 
States  and  this  will  be  my  revenge." 

I  can  assure  you  that  his  madness  knows 
no  limits.  All  those  of  us  who  know  him 
have  no  doubt  in  this  matter.  He  most  de- 
cidedly would  not  hesitate  to  drop  bombs 
on  the  heads  of  millions  of  human  beings. 
It  would  make  no  difference  to  him  whether 
this  be  on  a  North  American  or  South  Amer- 
ican city.  The  reason  I  can  make  this  state- 
ment Is  that  Fidel  Is  very  open  about  his 
plan  when  he  is  around  his  followers.  He 
makes  no  effort  to  conceal  these  thoughts 
from  his  Intimate  circle. 

After  studying  Fidel  closely  I  am  sure  that 
we  are  In  the  presence  of  another  Hitler. 
If  Fidel  had  at  his  disposal  the  enormous 
resources  which  were  Hitler's,  humanity 
would  already  be  deeply  entrenched  in 
world  war  III.  Fidel's  hatred  is  aimed  not 
only  against  the  United  States  but  also 
against  all  of  his  fellowmen.  It  does  not 
matter  to  him  that  he  may  bring  catas- 
trophe to  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  so 
long  as  he  Is  able  to  satisfy  his  brutal  ambi- 
tion of  conquering  and  dominating  the 
continent. 

On  another  occasion  I  heard  Fidel  say: 
"The  power  of  the  United  States  must  be 
Immobilized.  This  can  be  done  by  conquer- 
ing Latin  America  so  as  to  have  them  fight 
the  North.  The  strategic  encirclement  must 
come  from  below.  It's  Just  like  taking  a 
rebel  hill  by  controlling  all  the  fianks.  This 
operation  would  be  tantamount  to  crushing 
an  inverted  pyramid.  The  material  backing 
needed  to  bring  down  this  pyramid  will  be 
found  In  Russia,  Red  China  or  anywhere  I 
can  get  It."  (This  is  the  way  he  talks  to  his 
inner  circle). 

Fidel  has  not  abandoned  this  strategy. 
Although  he  has  been  set  back  by  failures 
such  as  that  he  found  in  Venezuela  and 
Brazil  which,  somehow,  managed  to  escape 
from  his  hands  when  civic  and  military 
forces  Joined  to  produce  a  coup  that  deposed 
the  Castro-Communist  Instruments  who  had 
been  In  power.  Fidel's  tenacity  Is  dangerous. 
He  Is  determined  to  reach  his  ambitious 
goals.  He  Is  backed  by  Asia  and  Is  maneu- 
vering the  African  countries  so  as  to  black- 
mall  Moscow.  This  will  probably  give  him 
more  military  and  economic  aid. 

Since  1960  Cuba  has  been  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican "Technical  Institute"  for  the  destruction 
of  democracy  and  massacre  of  human  beings. 
Cuba  graduates  thousands  of  young  Latin 
American  youths  who  have  become  masters 
In  the  art  of  terror  and  guerrilla  warfare. 
Upon  their  graduation,  they  return  to  their 
homelands  as  agents  of  Soviet  Imperialism 
to  foment  disturbances  and  create  rebel 
zones. 

These  young  men,  whom  the  Marxlst-Len- 
InlBt  poison  has  turned  Into  fanatics,  will 
not  be  pioneers  In  the  reconstruction  and 
social  progress  of  their  countries  but  will  be. 
much  to  their  own  and  their  countries'  sor- 
row, the  criminal  agents  who  will  carry  out 
the  plans  for  continental  domination  which 
have  been  conceived  by  treacherous  Fidel 
Castro. 
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Fidel's  deadly  robots  continue  to  travel 
using  Mexico  as  a  pivot  for  their  operations. 
Mexico,  a  nation  which  is  loved  by  all  of  us 
who  belong  to  the  Latin  American  family  of 
nations,  and  each  one  of  us  would  like  to 
gee  her  back  In  the  fold  and  a  part  of  the 
defensive  action  which  seeks  to  keep  Cuba's 
aggressive  regime  out  of  Latin  America  and 
10  help  restore  the  right  to  9elf-determlna- 
Uon  to  Cuba. 

Referring  to  this  training  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can youths.  I  heard  Fidel  utt«r  these  words : 
"If  we  train  but  300  men  to  act  as  group 
leaders  In  each  country,  we  wJU  have  enough 
to  explode  the  Socialist  Revolution  volcano 
In  Latin  America.  If  to  tMs  we  add  the 
militant  and/or  nonmilitant  Marxists-Len- 
inists in  all  Latin  America  who  will  act  as  a 
fifth  column  as  well  as  the  other  elements 
which  through  contagion,  economic  or  social 
frustration,  political  ambition,  either  left  or 
right,  are  conditioned  to  Join  an  Insurrec- 
tional movement,  Soviet  rockets  will  not  be 
needed  in  the  takeover  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent." 

These  were  his  words.  The  facts  now 
clearly  demonstrate  that  Cuba  has  met  and 
passed  the  goal  which  Fidel  Bet  4  years  ago. 
More  and  more  guerrilla  fighters  have  been 
trained  and  the  results  can  be  evidenced  In 
any  morning  newspaper.  Several  heads  of 
State  and  continental  newspapers  are  ever 
decrying  the  active  presence  of  the  Castro- 
Communist  guerrillas. 

The  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  re- 
cently stated:  "Cuba  continues  to  train 
agents  In  guerrilla  warfare  and  to  send  them 
out  Into  Latin  America  to  carry  out  their 
activities.  Guerrilla  groups  exist  In  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
in  the  central  region  of  Bolivia.  And  I  be- 
lieve." added  Mr.  Mann,  "that  this  threat  to 
hemispheric  peace  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  come." 

It  has  given  us  great  satisfaction  to  see 
the  solidarity  of  the  labor  movement  In  Latin 
America  which  has  resulted  In  the  taking  of 
effective  measures  against  the  ships  and  the 
countries  which  feed  the  Coonmunlst  Cuban 
regime.  We  quite  deliberately  state  that  they 
only  feed  the  regime  because-  the  Industrial 
and  agricultural  products  which  capitalis- 
tic countries  send  to  Cuba  do  not  reach  the 
starving  Cuban  people.  This  only  serves  the 
regime's  privileged  bosses  or  Is  reshipped  to 
Moscow,  the  metropolis  of  Soviet  Imperial- 
ism. In  the  meantime,  blockade  or  no  block- 
ade, the  Cuban  people  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer from  want  and  hunger. 

Now  let  us  be  alert  to  the  latest  maneuver 
which  has  been  conceived  by  the  diabolical 
minds  of  Fidel  and  his  followers. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  Is  a  fact.  When 
Fidel  considers  that  he  Is  lost  and  Is  about 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  patriotic  Cuban 
people,  and  such  an  attempt  Is  apt  to  be  tried 
at  any  moment  because  internal  dlssentlon 
exists  within  the  ranks  of  the  Havana  re- 
gime, and  besides  the  fearless  and  harassing 
landings  from  outside  which  will  continue, 
he  will  not  leave  without  carrying  out  the 
plan  which  he  has  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency. 

This  plan  calls  for  Immediate  action,  even 
to  the  extent  of  provoking  war  with  some 
Latin  American  country.  In  order  to  avoid 
being  toppled  by  an  Internal  uprising. 
Should  this  moment  come,  Pldel  will  be  more 
dangerous  than  ever. 

I  heard  Fidel  say  on  one  occasion:  "If  I 
ever  find  that  I  have  lost,  thousands  of  men 
will  have  to  fall  with  me  because  any  arma- 
ment that  I  have  at  my  disposal  will  be  fired 
against  the  United  States  or  against  any 
neighboring  country  on  the  continent.  I 
shall  thus  force  collective  action  against  us 
for  one  thing.  I  will  not  have  the  world  think 
that  we  have  been  destroyed  by  the  people." 
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Fidel  has  never  kept  one  single  construc- 
tive promise.  This  was  true  when  he  lived 
with  us  In  our  home  and  Is  still  true  now  that 
he  keeps  his  homeland  In  a  state  of  agony. 
But  Fidel  has  kept  most  of  his  warlike 
threats  and  he  has  never  been  particularly 
shy  about  confessing  this,  sometimes  pri- 
vately, sometimes  in  public. 

I  would  like  to  alert  all  countries  on  this 
continent,  whether  these  be  small  or  large, 
to  the  fact  that  Fidel  does  have  sufficient 
resources  to  produce  a  most  disastrous  ca- 
tastrophe, something  which  mtist  be  avoided 
and  can  only  be  avoided  If  steps  are  taken 
in  time.  His  plan  Is  similar  to  that  of  Nero 
when  he  set  Rome  afire.  His  plan  calls  for 
a  retreat  to  some  mountainous  Cuban  region 
where  he  will  entrench  as  long  as  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  survive  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  will  not  cease  his  efforts  to  produce 
a  retreat  which  will  be  catastrophic  not  only 
to  Cuba  but  also  to  all  neighboring  countries. 
If  the  democratic  countries  of  this  con- 
tinent feel,  as  those  of  us  who  know  Fidel  do, 
that  he  Is  a  definite  menace  to  continental 
peace,  let  us  all  do  something  quickly  so  as 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  diabolical 
plan  for  a  bloody  retreat. 

Let  us  take  strategic  action  before  he  has 
a  chance  to  put  his  plans  Into  effect. 

Let  tis  take  preventive  measures  so  as  not 
to  have  to  regret,  later  on,  for  not  having 
taken  adequate  action  In  the  face  of  what 
Fidel  Is  planning  at  present,  plans  which  will 
have  disastrous  effects  on  Cuba  and  all  of 
her  neighboring  countries. 

Let  us  remember  that  a  malignant  tumor 
must  be  cut  away  the  moment  it  is  discov- 
ered and  not  after  It  has  spread  all  over  the 
organism. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  exists  a  Com- 
munist conspiracy  that  has  sworn  to  bury 
us  and  Is  rocking  the  foundations  of  our 
democratic  Institutions. 

Let  us  remember  that  that  aggressive  and 
treacherous  conspiracy  Is  but  90  miles  away 
from  this  great  Nation  on  whose  shoulders 
rests  the  burden  of  preserving  Western 
civilization. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  democracies  of 
the  continent,  those  which  they  plan  to  de- 
stroy, do  have  the  resources  and  means  to 
act  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  we  are  forced 
to  be  on  the  defensive,  the  offensive  action 
of  the  enemy  becomes  even  more  dangerous. 
Let  us  remember  that  almost  7  million  In- 
habitants and  a  sister  nation,  which  to- 
morrow could  be  your  own  and  today  Is 
Cuba,  are  nailed  to  the  cross  of  martyrdom. 
Let  us  think  about  what  those  who  today 
Idly  stand  by  and  watch  this  crime  being 
perpetrated  and  what  they  would  do  If  to- 
morrow— and  I  pray  to  God  that  He  deliver 
them  from  such  a  fate — they  themselves  were 
the  victims. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  a  sister  nation  Is 
being  crucified  right  In  the  heart  of  the 
Americas. 
In  the  name  of  Christian  charity,  help  us. 
Help  us  so  as  not  to  prolong  the  agony 
which  my  martjrred  nation  suffers  while  It 
anxiously  looks  to  the  free  world  for  Its 
salvation. 

We,  the  people  of  Cuba,  are  not  asking  that 
you  sacrifice  your  brave  sons  who  are  risking 
and  sacrificing  their  lives  every  day  In  the 
defense  of  Christian  civilization. 

We  are  more  than  willing  to  sacrifice  our 
lives. 

My  country  Is  now  ready  to  fight  the  neces- 
sary and  Justified  war. 

My  people  ask  only  that  there  be  solidarity 
among  the  democracies  on  the  continent  and 
that  this  be  evident  In  the  form  of  material 
resources. 

The  rest  of  the  task  Is  ours  and  God's  and 
we  trust  In  Him  to  guide  us  on  the  road  to 
liberation. 


THE  FLIGHT  STATION  AT 
SHERIDAN,  WYO. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  served 
notice  of  its  intention  to  "remote"  42 
flight -service  stations  at  various  points 
throughout  the  country.  The  Agency's 
plan  includes  a  number  of  stations  in 
Wyoming.  At  the  time  of  the  announce- 
ment, I  strongly  protested  the  action, 
which  would,  in  effect,  automate  a  num- 
ber of  extremely  important  flight-service 
stations  in  mountainous,  meteorologi- 
cally unpredictable"  areas,  thereby  de- 
priving pilots  and  others  of  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  the  stations  as  presently 
constituted — human  intelligence  and 
availability.  This,  in  my  view,  is  one  of 
the  least  sensible  manifestations  of  auto- 
mation. 

Wyoming  has  areas  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing weather,  mountainous  terrain,  and 
sparse  population.  The  manned  flight- 
service  stations  perform  a  very  necessary 
and  basic  safety  function.  The  location 
of  the  Wyoming  flight -service  stations  in 
proximity  to  the  high  mountains  com- 
bines with  the  unpredictable  weather  of 
Wyoming  to  make  these  stations  the 
most  strategic  in  the  United  States. 
Time  after  time,  flight-service  stations 
in  Wyoming  have  proven  their  worth  in 
saving  lives.  Their  importance  is  not 
in  question. 

Services  provided  by  maimed  stations 
in  such  an  area  enhance  flying  safety, 
by  providing  extra  flight  information 
during  times  of  marginal  weather. 
These  Wyoming  stations  are  not  just 
aids  to  the  local  operator,  but  are  of 
very  great  assistance  to  cross-country 
operators  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
mountainous  area. 

I  submit,  for  printing  in  the  Record. 
a  wire-service  dispatch  describing  an 
incident  which  occurred  last  week  in 
Wyoming.  The  dispatch  was  sent  to  me 
by  a  good  friend.  Dr.  Peter  Madsen,  vice 
president  of  the  Wyoming  State  Sen- 
ate. This  case  graphically  presents  the 
factors  I  have  set  forth  in  my  arguments 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  action  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

I  appreciate  the  move  for  economy  in 
Goverrunent.  However,  this  is  one  case 
in  which  human  safety  must  be  the 
prime  consideration.  Life  should  not  be 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars.  I  strongly 
ur^e  the  Administrators  of  the  FAA  to 
take  this  fact  into  consideration  when 
contemplating  any  change  in  the  present 
setup  of  flight-service  stations.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  all  the  personnel  who 
took  part  in  that  rescue.  I  especially 
compliment  the  personnel  of  the  Laramie 
flght-service  station  for  a  job  well  done. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
RESCT7Z3)  Pilot  Assbits  Hi  Wants  To  Livi 

IN  Wyoming 
Laramix.  Wtc— Dutch  Van  Dox  could  have 
died  In  a  lonely  area  northwest  of  Laramie 
Tuesday  night  after  his  plane  went  down, 
but  the  veteran  pilot  said  he's  returning  to 
Wyoming  to  stay  If  he  ever  gets  the  chance. 
"They  have  men  up  here  (In  Wyoming)." 
said  Van  Dox,  after  a  rescue  crew  brought  him 
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Into  Laramie.  The  rescue  party  spent  all 
Tuesday  night  and  most  of  Wednesday  morn- 
ing pushing  through  deep  snow  In  an  eflfprt 
to  get  to  the  plane  and  Its  44-year-old  pilot. 

Van  Dox,  who  lives  in  Caracas.  Venezuela, 
said  he  was  on  vacation  when  he  had  to  land 
the  light  plane  he  was  flying  in  the  rugged 
coxintry  18  miles  northwest  of  Laramie  after 
missing  an  approach  at  the  Laramie  airport. 
He  said  he  had  to  take  the  plane  down  in 
the  first  clear  spot  he  could  find  because  his 
airspeed  indicator  had  frozen.  He  said  with- 
in minutes  after  he  brought  the  plane  into 
"a  nice  soft  landing."  the  snow  was  2  inches 
deep  op  the  wings. 

Van  Dox  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
grovmd  search  crew,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  control  tower,  and  pilots  of  Western 
and  Frontier  Airlines,  all  of  whom  were  in- 
strumental in  his  rescue. 

"In  my  20  years  of  flying.  I've  never  ran 
across  such  professionals  in  their  businesses," 
he  said.  Van  Dox  said  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  professional  way  the  FAA  relayed  fixes  on 
his  position,  "I'd  be  dead  right  now." 

Van  Dox  said  soon  after  his  landing  he 
picked  up  radio  contact  with  an  airliner 
which  helped  fix  his  position. 

"Later,  a  Western  pilot  helped  fix  my  posi- 
tion," he  said.  "It  was  a  DC-3  flown  by  a 
fabulous  guy.  I  hope  to  meet  him  someday. 
The  pilot  picked  me  up  on  his  way  to  Casper, 
then  came  back  down  on  his  way  back,  and 
stayed  in  the  area  close  to  2  hoiirs  marking 
me  for  the  people  on  the  ground." 

He  said  the  two  airline  pilots  worked  to- 
gether to  flx  his  position  for  the  search  crews. 
He   said   he    had   radio  contact  and  kept 
warm  by  running  the  motor  of  his  plane  until 
the  fuel  ran  out. 

"Then  It  got  awful  cold,"  Van  Dox  said. 
Temperatm-es  in  the  Laramie  area  dropped 
to  zero  during  the  night. 

Van  Dox  said,  "The  FAA  in  Laramie  is  the 
finest  group  of  men  the  FAA  has  ever 
had — and  that  goes  for  the  citizens  of  Wyo- 
ming, too." 

"I  met  men  today  who  stomped  around  all 
night  in  the  deep  snow  looking  for  me,  and 
they  were  hardly  out  of  breath  when  they 
found  me,"  he  added. 

"If  I  ever  get  a  chance  for  a  Job  In  the 
States,  I'm  heading  for  Wyoming,"  he  said. 
"I  feel  wonderful  now.  I'm  awestruck  at 
the  way  people  in  Wyoming  do  things.  I  just 
wish  the  rest  of  the  world  had  the  integrity 
of  people  I've  met  since  I've  been  here." 

Van  Dox  said  he  is  currently  on  vacation 
and  has  contacted  his  wife  in  Venezuela.  He 
said  he  plans  to  get  the  airplane  and  be  on 
his  way  when  the  weather  clears  enough  to 
retrieve  the  craft. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  major  jobs  the  Senate  should 
face  this  year  is  consideration  of  its 
procedures.  We  must  make  sure  this 
body  can  function  in  a  manner  adequate 
to  meet  the  great  challenges  that  face  it 
and  the  grave  responsibilities  it  owes  the 
American  people. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  has  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress.  Senator  Monroney  is 
truly  a  leader  in  the  field  of  congressional 
organization,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  La- 
FoUette-Monroney  Act  of  1946.  It  is  an 
honor  to  join  him  in  sponsoring  his  pro- 
posal, Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  noted  and  respected  news- 
papers, recently  published  a  comprehen- 
sive editorial  in  support  of  the  concurrent 


resolution.  I  believe  that  all  members 
of  Congress  will  find  the  editorial  inter- 
esting and  thought-provoking.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled  "One 
of  Congress'  Big  Jobs:  Congress,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  of  Congress'  Big  Jobs:  Congress 

"We've  got  to  stop  acting  like  a  bunch  of 
retired  farmers  sitting  on  cracker  barrels 
around  a  potbellied  stove" — Senator  Mike 
Monroney,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 

By  rough  calculation.  Congress,  sitting 
around  that  potbellied  stove,  will  transact 
a  $100-billion  business  this  year.  We  share 
with  Senator  Monroney  the  suspicion  that 
the  lawmakers  could  find  a  more  efficient  and 
moneysavlng  method  to  do  what  they  have 
to  do.  For  there  certainly  was  no  literary 
exaggeration  when  the  Oklahoman  carried 
his  colorful  language  a  bit  further,  mixed  his 
metaphors  and  said : 

"We  who  are  the  comptrollers  of  the 
world's  biggest  business  are  figuratively  using 
a  high  slant-top  desk,  an  old-fashioned  re- 
volving stool,  a  big  thick  ledger  and  a  quill 
pen." 

But  alas.  In  the  last  several  years  we  have 
heard  the  Issue  of  congressional  moderniza- 
tion discussed  for  the  benefit  of  Congressmen 
who  seem  to  have  a  deaf  ear.  We  have.  In 
fact,  mentioned  It  ourselves  on  occasion  and 
we  must  confess  that,  along  with  other  com- 
mentators, political  scientists,  and  some  law- 
makers, we  have  precious  little  to  show  for 
our  efforts.  We  trust  that  Senator  Monroney 
will  be  more  successful. 

We  say  this  with  some  optimism,  in  fact. 
For  on  this  matter  of  congressional  reorgani- 
zation. Senator  Monroney  is  an  old  warhorse. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  he  was  cosponsor 
of  the  LaFollette-Monroney  Act  of  1946,  the 
last  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  do  something  about  Its  own  House  (and 
Its  Senate,  for  that  matter) .  We  sense  that 
the  Senator  Is  charging  forth  to  battle.  We're 
with  him. 

As  we  understand  It,  Monroney,  In  an- 
nouncing his  Intention  to  seek  congressional 
modernization,  was  speaking  less  of  such 
philosophical  problems  as  seniority  and  the 
filibuster,  and  more  of  certain  procedural 
anachronisms  that  have  been  frozen  Into  the 
Capitol  Hill  status  quo.  The  obstacle  to  his 
success  will  be  the  traditional  affection  for 
the  status  quo  on  the  Hill. 

Nor  does  his  proposal  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility of  some  changes  in  the  seniority  sys- 
tem and  the  filibuster  rule.  On  the  Issue  of 
seniority,  at  least,  the  chief  Impetus  seems 
to  be  coming  from  the  House,  where  Repre- 
sentative Richard  Bolling,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  and  the  Democratic  study  group 
have  been  at  work.  The  House  liberals  ob- 
viously are  opening  up  a  hornet's  nest  and 
without  some  aid  and  comfort  directly  from 
the  man  in  the  White  House,  we  can't  see 
much  hope  for  their  cause  this  year.  Justified 
as  it  may  be. 

But  the  Monroney  movement  needs  only 
the  cooperation  of  his  fellow  lawmakers. 
Some,  we  could  imagine,  are  rather  bitter 
over  his  indictment  of  the  Capitol  Hill  club. 
Nevertheless,  most  men  with  experience  In 
either  House  ought  to  understand  what  their 
colleague  Is  talking  about.  Indeed,  we  should 
think  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  voice 
their  discontent  with  the  frustrations  that 
inevitably  must  be  a  part  of  the  congressional 
career. 

In  effect,  Senator  Monronet  proposes  that 
a  Joint,  bipartisan  committee  should  make 

a   yearlong  study   of   legislative   procedures. 
We  would  assume  that  such  a  committee. 

although    It    should    be    careful    of    getting 

trapped  in  the  old  liberal-conservative  fight, 


would  nevertheless  Include  the  seniority  sys- 
tem and  the  filibuster  within  Its  field  of 
action.  But  primarily,  Monroney  has  sug. 
gested  that: 

The  committee  structure  should  be  studied 
to  see  whether  certain  committees  are  over- 
loaded  or,  perhaps,  no  longer  necessary  in 
the  legislative  process.  Presumably  this 
would  Include  some  attention  to  matters  of 
staff  and  the  relationship  In  size  between  the 
minority  and  majority  staff.  At  least,  we 
hope  that  It  would. 

The  casework  of  the  lawmakers — demands 
made  by  their  constituents  for  things  big 
and  little — should  somehow  be  lightened, 
while  preserving  the  right  of  the  people  to 
petition  their  representatives  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Congress  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
using  computers  and  other  modern  aids  In 
processing  the  Immensely  complex  Federal 
budget.  (On  this  point,  we  might  add  that 
In  1946,  when  Representative  Monroney 
succeeded  In  his  earlier  congressional  reorga- 
nization, the  budget  was  a  mere  $60  billion. 
This  year.  It  may  top  $100  billion.  And  all 
of  this,  if  we  may  be  permitted  a  comparison 
of  our  own,  sometimes  seems  to  be  computed 
by  the  lawmakers  on  an  abacus.) 

Majority  vote,  rather  than  the  current 
unanimous  consent,  should  be  enough  to  let 
committees  meet  while  the  Senate  Is  in  ses- 
sion. 

Committees  should  meet  as  early  as  De- 
cember 1,  to  start  filling  the  pipeline  with 
bills  for  Congress  to  consider  when  It  meets 
In  January.  At  present,  both  Houses  must 
sometimes  wait  for  weeks  for  the  committees 
to  give  them  something  to  do. 

Something  should  be  done  about  the  Tues- 
day-to-Thursday  system  that  permits  legis- 
lative holidays  on  almost  every  Monday  and 
Friday. 

Certain  details  In  private  bills,  now  han- 
dled by  Congress,  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  executive  branch  or  the  courts. 

The  present  mandatory  adjournment  date 
of  July  15 — rarely  observed — should  be  moved 
to  August  15.  And  mandatory  should  mean 
mandatory  "except  In  time  of  declared  war." 
Under  the  Constitution,  each  House 
would  have  to  write  Its  own  new  rules  and 
thus  in  effect,  the  committee  would  operate 
as  two  committees.  We  should  think  that 
the  two  committees,  as  an  example  of  time- 
saving  and  efficient  techniques,  might  Join 
In  their  hearings  at  least  In  the  beginning. 
We  would  hope  that  testimony  would  be 
heard  from  other  lawmakers,  from  students 
of  government  and  from  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Frankly,  we  would  expect 
this  Joint  committee  to  be  In  session  lor 
many  days.  Its  assignment  would  be  one  of 
the  most  Important  in  the  89th  Congress. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Congress  has  always 
failed  to  do  Its  Job.  Indeed,  we  move  Into 
the  89th  Congress  with  the  generally  fine 
record  of  the  88th  looming  large  In  the  his- 
tory books.  It  was  a  legislative  class  that 
wrote  laws  of  Immense  Importance,  on 
subjects  ranging  from  civil  rights  to  tax 
reduction  to  education. 

Nevertheless,  the  88th  Congress  left  much 
undone  that  ought  to  have  been  done  and 
probably  did  some  things  that  should  not 
have  been  done.  The  quality  of  legislation  Is 
not  the  best  of  criteria  for  Judging  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  congressional  mechanism. 
Some  brilliant  words  can  be  spoken  around 
a  potbellied  stove  and  an  accountant  sitting 
at  a  slant-top  desk  can  turn  In  a  perfect 
ledger  book. 

The  large  issue  is  whether  Congress,  as  the 
vital  national  Institution  that  It  Is.  is  doing 
Its  Job  In  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 
On  another  level  of  reform,  the-e  are  the 
issues  of  reniority.  of  the  filUnister,  of  the 
power  of  committee  chairmen  to  halt  legis- 
lation, and  the  like.  These— excepting  the 
filibuster,  which  exists  only  in  the  Senate- 
are  the  matters  of  prime  concern  to  the 
Democratic  liberals  of  the  House.    But  they 
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„U1  be  asking  their  colleagues  to  sit  in  judg- 
mpnt  on  traditional  procedures  and  to  stand 
"and  be  counted  for  or  against  what  Is, 
in  effect,  the  establishment. 

MONRONEY  is  asking  for  nothing  more  than 
,  little  commonsense  In  writing  the  rules  for 
raoltol  Hill.  It  strikes  us  that  his  proposal 
tn  establish  a  study  committee  should  have 
he  support  of  both  parties  and  should  be 
ac  eptable  on  each  side  of  Capitol  Hill  He 
Leks  only  to  free  Congress  of  Its  own  built-in 
inadequacies  and  to  free  Its  Members  of  the 
terrible  demands  of  unnecesSai'y  legislative 
wheelspinnlng  on  their  time. 

The  word,  if  our  reading  Is  correct.  Is  effl- 
pipncv  Perhaps  even  efficiency— or  modern- 
ization as  you  will— would  not  take  all  the 
bugs  out  of  the  legislative  mechanism.  But 
It  certainly  would  help.  ..v,,^„= 

The  new  Congress  will  have  many  things 
to  discuss  and  will  have  little  time  on  Its 
hands  But  we  suggest  that  high  on  Its 
aeenda  should  be  the  problem  of  Congress 
iuelf  The  Members  of  the  89th  Congress 
would  serve  their  Nation  admirably  If  they 
would  give  the  Monroney  proposal  a  try.  In 
fact  we  would  say  that  a  genuine  modern- 
ization of  Congress,  this  year  or  next,  would 
find  for  the  89th  a  real  place  on  the  roster 
of  our  most  Ulustrlous  legislative  assemblies. 


For  the  Integrity  and  candor  which  char- 
acterize his  views; 

For  his  special  concern  for  the  human  val- 
ues which  must  always  be  paramount  In  a 
democratic  society; 

For  demonstrating  to  millions  of  his  coun- 
trymen desperately  In  need  of  more  educa- 
tion and  training  that  an  individual's 
ambition,  motivation,  and  ability  are  the 
true  keys  to  learning;  and 

For  his  conviction  born  of  personal  experi- 
ence that  sound  correspondence  instruction 
is  to  quote  him,  "consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can aim  and  ambition  for  self-Improve- 
ment— no  man  or  woman  In  this  Nation  Is 
denied  the  opportunity  to  study  as  long  as 
there  Is  a  mailbox  within  reach." 

To  Stuart  Symington,  his  alma  mater. 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  pre- 
sents its  award  as  "Home  Study  Man  of  the 

Year,  1964." 

John  C.  Villaitme, 
President,    International    Correspond- 
ence Schools. 
Washington.  D.C.  February  16.  1965. 


AWARD  TO   SENATOR  SYMINGTON 
BY        INTERNATIONAL        CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
was  honored  recently  as  "Home  Study 
Man  of  the  Year"  by  his  alma  mater. 
International    Correspondence    Schools, 
of  Scranton.  Pa. 

This  news  may  come  as  (auite  a  surprise 
to  those  of  us  more  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1923  at  Yale  University.  However,  it  is 
also  a  matter  of  record  that  when  my 
colleague  went  to  work  in  a  foundry, 
right  after  college,  his  boss— who  knew 
of  his  Yale  background— ordered  him  to 
"Go  to  a  good  correspondence  school  and 
learn  something  about  making  a  living." 
It  was  then  that  he  enrolled  with  the 

ICS 

Today.  Stuart  Symibtcton's  second 
alma  mater  boasts  over  7  million  alumni, 
including  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Dan  Kimball;  and  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Luther  Hodges.  The 
ICS  now  has  a  worldwide  student  body 
of  nearly  200,000  adults,  in  more  than  50 
countries.  They  could  find  no  better 
record  to  emulate,  should  their  career  be 
public  service  or  private  industry,  than 
that  of  Stuart  Symington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  award  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  award 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Home  Study  Man  of  the  Year  for  1964: 

STXJART    SYMlNiaXOM 

Yale  University,  1923. 

International  Correspondence  Schools, 
1929. 

Machine-shop  apprentice  at  age  14.  Army 
veteran  at  17,  company  president  at  24,  mem- 
ber of  the  Truman  administration,  1945,  first 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  1947.  U.S.  Senator 
from  Missouri  since  1952. 

For  his  remarkable  leadership  during  the 
past  two  decades  when  his  entire  career  has 
been  devoted  to  the  security  and  well-being 
of  his  nation; 


ETTA  GALLAGHER,  OP  LACONIA, 

N.H. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  death 
is  never  a  solely  personal  affair.  When 
Mrs.  Etta  Gallagher,  of  Laconia.  N.H.. 
passed  away,  early  this  week,  her  passing 
left  in  her  community  a  void,  and  empti- 
n6SS 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  Mrs. 
Gallagher  for  many  years.  She  was  born 
in  Indiana;  but  she  came  to  Laconia. 
N.H..  40  years  ago,  and  made  it  her  home 
and  her  workshop. 

Etta  Gallagher  was  never  one  to  sit  by 
and  accept  the  world  as  she  found  it. 
Her  concern  was  for  the  welfare  of  her 
fellow  men;  and  the  unique  element  of 
her  character  was  her  ability  to  translate 
that  concern  into  action  which,  more 
often  than  not,  succeeded  in  making  life 
measurably  more  livable  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  her  community. 

As  president  of  the  Citizen  Publishmg 
Co  publishers  of  the  Laconia  Evening 
Citizen,  Mrs.  Gallagher  was  at  the  same 
time  a-  newspaperwoman  and  a  news- 
paperman's wife.  Thus,  she  had  two  dif- 
ficult tasks;  and  her  success  in  both 
tasks  was  a  measure  of  her  stature. 

I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of 
Etta  Gallagher's  skill,  for  I  was  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Laconia  at  a  time  when  she 
was  a  member  of  our  school  board.  Her 
concern  led  to  improvement  of  our  chil- 
dren's education,  and  such  results  are  a 
more  enduring  testimonial  than  any 
words  I  can  utter. 

Etta  Gallagher  received  many  of  the 
awards  which  a  grateful  community  can 
bestow  She  was  truly  an  outstanding 
woman.  Both  Mrs.  Mclntyre  and  I  ex- 
tend our  sympathy  to  her  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  notice  of  Mrs 
Gallagher's  death  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Etta  Gallagher.  Laconia  Citizen  President, 
Dies 
Laconia.— Mrs.  Mary  Etta  (Gates)  Gal- 
lagher of  16  Messer  Street,  wife  of  former 
W^yor' Edward  J.  Gallagher,  died  early  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  Laconia  Hospital.  She  had 
been  a  patient  there  for  SM  weeks. 


She  was  a  native  of  St.  Mary's,  Daviess 
County,  Ind.,  and  moved  to  Laconia  39  years 
ago  from  Concord.  She  was  president  of  the 
Citizen  Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Laconia  Evening  Citizen,  established  by  the 
Gallaghers  when  they  came  here. 

Mrs.  Gallagher  attended  business  college 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  taught  school  In 
Martin  County,  Ind. 

Her  father  was  president  and  cashier  ol 
the  First  National  Bank  In  Loogootee,  Ind. 

She  was  married  on  January  27,;  1914,  and 
among  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallagher's' treasured 
mementoes  of  the  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary was  a  papal  blessing. 

Mrs.  Gallagher  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Laconia  Business  &  Professional  Women's 
Club;  first  grand  regent  of  Court  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Lakes.  Catholic  Daughters  of  America; 
a  former  member  of  the  school  board,  and 
a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention in  1938-39. 

She  also  was  a  member  of  Mary  Butler 
Chapter.  DAR;  Laconia  Woman's  Club.  Lake- 
port  Women's  Club,  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Laconia  Emblem  Club.  She  was 
chosen  Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  BPW  Club 
some  years  ago.  She  was  a  communicant  of 
St.  Joseph  Church. 

Besides  her  husband,  who  Is  publisher  of 
the  Citizen,  members  of  the  family  include 
a  daughter.  Miss  M.  Alma  Gallagher,  the 
assistant  publisher;  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  Thursday 
morning  from  the  Wllklnson-Beane  Funeral 
Home  here  followed  by  a  solemn  high  mass 
of  requiem  at  9  o'clock  at  St.  Joseph  Church. 
Burial  will  be  in  Calvary  Cemetery,  Concord. 
Friends  may  call  at  the  funeral  home  this 
afternoon  and  evening. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  SUPPORTS 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ACTIONS 
IN  VIETNAM,  WHICH  WERE  TAKEN 
WITH  THE  FULL  SUPPORT  OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
in  recent  days  the  newspapers  have  been 
full  of  articles  to  the  effect  that  the 
President  is  receiving  a  greater  measure 
of  support  from  the  party  across  the  aisle 
than  he  is  from  his  own  party.    This  is 
nonsense.    In  the  aggregate,  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  same  broad  support  from 
both  parties  today  that  he  received  last 
fall  when  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  88  to 
2,  and  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  414  to  0. 
passed  a  joint  resolution  approving  and 
supporting   "the   determination   of   the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression." 

The  President  and  his  advisers  are  in  a 
better  position  than  any  of  us  to  formu- 
late strategy  on  Vietnam.     The  Presi- 
dent has  the  ability— the  wisdom,  the 
foresight,  the  knowledge— to  do  what  is 
best  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom  m 
southeast  Asia.    There  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions.    There  is  no  magic  formula  for 
success.   We  must  maintain  our  strength 
and  be  ever  on  our  guard.   We  must  have 
foresight,  to  give  us  the  needed  patience 
to  endure  our  present  trials  until  the 
passage  of  time  brings  stbout  a  new  re- 
aUty  in  which  our  present  enemies  will 
have  grown  in  economic  and  political 
maturity.    In  that  future  time,  many  of 
the  causes  of  their  present  intransigence 
will  not  longer  be  with  us.    We  must  be 
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firm,  yet  responsible,  to  preserve  free- 
dom in  today's  world,  while  the  new 
world  of  tomorrow  is  being  bom.  We 
would  not  be  fulfilling  our  trust  to  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  if  we  retreated  in 
panic  at  this  moment. 

This  week,  former  President  Truman 
spoke  for  the  entire  Nation  when  he  de- 
clared his  "every  confidence"  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  work  out  a  practical 
solution  to  the  crisis  in  Vietnam.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  President  Tru- 
man's remarks,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  17,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17,  1965] 
Truman  Supports  Johnson's  Moves:  Urges 

That  Everyone  Back  President  on  Vibt- 

NAM 

Independence,  Mo.,  February  16. — ^Former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  said  today  he 
had  "every  confidence"  that  President  John- 
son would  work  out  a  practical  solution  to 
the  crisis  in  Vietnam. 

The  80-year-old  former  President  said  In 
a  prepared  statement  that  he  believed  the 
presence  of  U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam 
had  one  purpose  "and  that  Is  to  help  keep 
the  peace,  and  to  keep  ambitious  aggressors 
from  helping  themselves  to  the  easy  prey  of 
certain  newly  formed  Independent  nations." 

"If  we  abandon  these  to  the  new  maraud- 
ers and  the  'little  Caesars,'  we  are  again 
headed  for  deep  trouble,"  Mr.  Truman  said. 

"If  we  should  commit  the  grave  folly  of 
abandoning  the  United  Nations,  or  allow  the 
defaulters  to  curb  its  effectiveness,  we  will 
be  setting  the  stage  for  a  third  world  war." 

"What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  through- 
out the  world,  is  to  keep  the  peace  while  we 
are  perfecting  the  machinery  to  enforce  it," 
Mr.  Truman  said.  "It  had  been  a  costly 
and  thankless  Job.  Our  patience  has  been 
sorely  tried." 

The  former  President  said  his  statement 
was  In  response  to  questions  and  conmients 
he  had  received  on  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
He  did  not  appear  In  person. 

The  statement  said  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  was  vested  In  the 
President.  "This,  by  no  means,  puts  a 
President  above  questioning  or  beyond  criti- 
cism," he  added,  "and  President  Johnson 
would  be  the  first  to  affirm  it.  But  the 
President  Is  badly  served  in  his  task,  as  is  the 
Nation,  by  those  irresponsible  critics,  or  side- 
line hecklers  who  neither  have  all  the  facts — 
nor  the  answers." 

"We  have  faced  many  discouragements — 
yet  we  have  had  to  put  up  with  them,"  Mr. 
Truman  said.  "Some  of  our  recent  com- 
rades in  defense  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
short  memories,  and  worse  yet,  shortsighted- 
ness. Some  of  those  that  could  not  defend 
themselves  against  Invasions  have  grown 
vain  and  inflated  and  are  now  turning  their 
backs  on  us. 

"It  is  not  a  pretty  picture  when  those 
whom  we  have  helped  to  rescue  only  yester- 
day, are  now  deliberately  trying  to  do  us 
harm. 

"President  Johnson  knows  what  needs  to 
be  done,  and  he  knows  what  should  be 
avoided. 

"His  is  the  responsibility  for  working  out  a 
practical  solution.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  he  will  do  so.  In  this  situation  he  de- 
serves, and  should  have,  the  confidence  of 
everyone." 


STRONG      TESTIMONY      SUPPORTS 
THE  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL  (S.  9) 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.,,  Mr.  President, 
this  morning,  for  the  secJond  consecutive 


day,  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs was  privileged  to  hear  numerous 
witnesses  testify  on  the  merits  of  S.  9, 
the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

To  illustrate  the  fine  caliber  of  that 
testimony,  and  to  allow  Senators  the  ad- 
vantage of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
persuasive  assets  of  the  bill,  I  ask  that 
several  excerpts  from  the  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

In  particular,  I  refer  to  testimony 
given  by  Frank  Weil,  for  the  American 
Veterans'  Committee;  by  Pete  Wheeler, 
the  legislative  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Approval  Agencies; 
and  by  a  young  man  who  now  is  in  the 
military  service — Richard  Kelley,  jour- 
nalist 3d  class,  U.S.  Navy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statements  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  in  the  hope  that  the  impact 
provided  by  this  public  demand,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  40  cosponsors  of 
this  bill,  will  help  show  Congress  and 
the  administration  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee Before  the  Veterans  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
AND  Public  Welfare,  by  Frank  Weil 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has. 
throughout  its  history,  felt  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  GI  bill  were  part  of  the  proc- 
ess of  readjusting  the  veteran  to  civilian  life 
which  our  platform  specifically  endorses. 

The  following  provision  of  the  platform, 
cited  above,  bears  directly  on  the  legislation 
before  the  subcommittee: 

"Experience  with  the  World  War  GI  bill 
of  rights  has  given  ample  evidence  of  the 
value  in  increased  productivity  to  the  Nation 
and  in  the  increased  taxes  to  the  Govern' 
ment  of  that  law's  education  and  training 
provision. 

"AVC  endorses  a  modified  GI  bill  of  rights 
for  peacetime  draftees  and  volunteers  who 
have  been  on  extended  active  duty.  It  is  our 
belief  that  such  men  who  enable  our  coun- 
try to  maintain  peace  and  meet  its  commit- 
ments and  responsibilities  to  our  allies  are 
entitled  to  basic  readjustment  benefits  to 
enable  them  to  retiurn  without  distress  to 
civilian  life  at  the  end  of  their  service  and 
become  useful  and  productive  members  of 
their  communities. 

"Therefore,  in  principle,  AVC  endorses  any 
peacetime  bill  of  rights  which  will  carry  out 
the  principles  hereinabove  set  forth  and 
which  will  allow  for  equitable  readjustment 
benefits  to  peacetime  veterans." 

AVC  understands  that  certain  agencies  of 
the  administration,  notably  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  have  headed  the  opposition  to 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  Publicly 
available  statistics  have  shown  that  those 
who  were  educated  under  the  World  War  II 
GI  bill  of  rights  have  paid  in  taxes  many 
times  the  sums  expended  on  assisting  them 
in  getting  that  education.  These  addi- 
tional taxes  are  attributable  to  Income  they 
would  not  have  had  without  the  education 
they  acquired  under  their  GI  bill. 

AVC  feels  therefore,  that  the  attitude  of 
the  agencies  opposing  the  bill  is  short- 
sighted, and  that  authorizing  the  present  ex- 
penditures provided  for  In  this  legislation 
will  result  in  increased  revenues  over  time, 
and  the  expenditures  should  be  regarded  as 
an  Investment  in  the  future  of  our  country. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  American 
Veterans     Committee     wholeheartedly     ap- 


proves  and   endorses   the   principle  of  the 
peacetime  GI  bill  of  rights. 


Statement  by   Pete   Wheeler,  of  Atlanta 
Ga.,    Legislative   Director,    National  As- 
sociation OF  State  Approval  Agencies  Be- 
fore  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affaihs 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  U.S.  Senate 
The  National  Association  of  State  Approval 
Agencies,  having  observed  the  operation  of 
the  educational  programs  under  all  previous 
legislation,  Is  convinced  beyond  doubt  that 
these  programs  are  a  result  of  the  greatest 
educational   legislation   that   has  ever  been 
enacted  by   the  U.S.  Congress.    These  vet- 
erans educational  benefits  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  veterans  availed  themselves  of 
these  privileges  to  further  their  education, 
probably  resulted  In  the  greatest  advances  in 
public  education  which  the  State  and  Nation 
have   ever  experienced   within   one  genera- 
tion, as  well  as  benefits  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

Many  of  the  veterans  would  have  been  un- 
able to  secure  an  education  without  the 
veterans  program.  These  people  appreciate 
the  value  of  what  they  have  received  and 
will  Insist  on  -their  children  putting  forth 
the  effort  needed  to  become  educated.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  century  discussion  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  girl  should  be  given  the 
advantages  of  an  education  was  frequently 
Justified  with  the  statement.  "Educate  a  girl 
and  you  educate  a  family."  A  big  factor  in 
the  dropout  problem  today  is  uneducated 
parents  and  we  know  that  the  veterans'  edu- 
cation program  has  done  much  to  eliminate 
this  factor  In  the  future  generations.  We 
could  well  say,  "Educate  the  parents  and  you 
educate  a  generation." 

During  this  Important  legislative  year  for 
the  Great  Society  and  as  this  committee 
considers  the  advisability  of  legislation,  pro- 
viding education  and  training  for  the  cold 
war  veteran,  I  hope  the  need  for  a  well  bal- 
anced America  will  not  be  overlooked.  The 
security  of  our  cherished  freedoms,  our  eco- 
nomic growth  and  productivity,  our  social 
well-being,  and  our  moral  standard  depends 
not  only  upon  the  select  few,  but  upon  every 
citizen  in  between.  Provision  for  higher 
education  is  Important  and  necessary.  The 
average  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  has  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  up  the  solid  founda- 
tion. Therefore,  it  Is  paramount  that  pro- 
visions for  education  and  training  include 
opportunities  for  the  acquiring  of  skills  and 
abilities  to  fit  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 

The  need  for  technicians  to  support  our 
scientists  and  engineers  is  growing.  Tech- 
nicians are  not  always  in  the  realm  of  the 
select  few.  Many  are  trained  on  the  Job. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  have  acquired 
their  skills  by  receiving  training  as  a  result 
of  the  veterans  education  program  over  the 
past  years  prior  to  February  1,  1955.  A  chain 
Is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest  link.  Let's 
be  sure  and  provide  the  means  to  have  each 
link  strong.  One  thing  is  for  sure — the 
strength  of  our  Nation  lies  not  in  signed 
agreements  between  nations,  but  In  the 
strength  of  each  and  every  citizen  of  our 
Nation.  The  Idea  uppermost  In  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  founded  the  United  States, 
was  that  each  and  every  human  being  was 
Important.  Our  Republic  can  hope  to  sur- 
vive only  as  long  as  the  principles  upon  which 
It  was  founded  are  respected  and  followed. 
Only  the  productive  can  be  strong,  only  the 
strong  can  remain  free.  Our  Nation  needs 
each  person  to  the  outmost  edge  of  what  he 
Is  and  what  he  can  become,  the  academically 
gifted,  the  slow  learner,  and  the  rest  in  be- 
tween. These  hearings  have  established  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  the  educational  assist- 
ance programs  provided  for  veterans  have 
been  successful.  They  have  succeeded  even 
beyond  the  expectations  of  the  wise  and  far- 
sighted  legislators  who  conceived  them. 


February  19,  1965 

statement  by  RICHARD   W.   KBLLY,   U.S.   NAVY 

Journalist,  Third  Class 
Mr   Chairman  and  members  of  this  sub- 
committee it  is  very  gratifying  for  me  to  be 
able  to  sUnd  before  you  today  and  testify 
on  the  "cold  war"  GI  bill  (S.  9)   for  this  is 
the  culmination  of  3  years  of  a  personal  en- 
deavor to  show  in  my  small  way  that  I,  as 
well  as  many  persons  In  my  position,  favor 
the  passage  of  this  bill.    I  first  became  In- 
terested in  the  "cold  war"  GI  bill  while  I  was 
deployed  with  a  Seabee  battalion  in  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  during  the  Cuban  crisis 
in  the  fall  of  1962.     My  interest  stemmed 
from   the    fact    that   I    was   not   fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  attend  college  after 
high  school   due   mainly  to  financial   diffi- 
culties and  this  problem  stiU  confronts  me 
today.    I  have  been  attending  night  school 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  in  order  to 
cut  the  overall  expense  of  college  when  I  do 
resume  my  education,  but  I  discovered  that 
a  full-time  course  of  study  would  be  more 
desirable  in  realizing  my  educational  goals. 
After  discussing  the  bill  with  many  of  my 
contemporaries,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator 
Smathers,  of  Florida,  requesting  any  perti- 
nent information  about  the  bill.    Upon  re- 
ceipt of   this   Information   I   discussed   the 
technical  aspects  of  the  bill  With  both  officer 
and  enlisted  personnel  serving  with  me.    The 
bill  was  favorable  with  everyone  that  I  talked 
to,  and  In  fact,  many  of  these  people  also 
wrote  their  respective  Congressmen   asking 
for  more  information  on  the  bill.     I  have 
continued  to  query  people  about  their  opin- 
ion on  the  bill  for  the  past  t  years  and  have 
asked  them  to  carefully  weigh  the  merits 
of  the  bill    in    an   unbiased   and    objective 
manner.     I  found   during  this  long  period 
of  personal  research  that  there  was  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  bill,    tlo  my  surprise,  I 
also  discovered  that  those  persons  who  knew 
they  were  exempt  from  their  military  obliga- 
tion Would  candidly  admit  that  It  was  un- 
fair to  the  40  percent  of  America's  youth 
who  shoulder  the  entire  military  burden  of 
our  countrv.  and  even  though  they  are  given 
this   added   responsibility,    they   receive   no 
readjustment  for  It.     It  is  easily  seen  that 
the  60  percent  of  America's  youth  who  are 
exempt  from  military  service  have  a  decided 
advantage    over   we   who    are    not    exempt. 
Consequently,    while   our   postwar   veterans 
fulfill  their  service  obligations,   their  civil- 
ian counterparts  are  acquiring  college  de- 
grees. Industrial  training,  and  seniority  in 
the  business  world. 

Many  people  would  ask  me  why  should 
all  of  the  veterans  be  eligible  for  the  GI  bill 
when  all  of  them  do  not  rtsk  their  lives  by 
serving  in  a  "hot  spot."  Ironically  enough, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  would  be 
eligible  for  a  "hot  spot"  OI  bill.  However, 
I  cannot  sincerely  and  honestly  admit,  as 
I'm  sure  most  people  will  agree,  that  this 
would  be  sufficient  conciliation  to  Justify  the 
placing  of  veterans'  lives  in  jeopardy.  More 
Important  though,  is  the  fact  that  the  Ini- 
tial purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make  readjust- 
ments to  all  of  our  military  personnel,  who 
have  sacrificed  time  and  energy  during  the 
most  productive  years  of  their  lives  In  order 
to  serve  our  country.  All  of  our  service- 
men have  sacrificed  this  time  and  energy, 
whether  they  were  stationed  in  Saigon  or 
Washington. 

I  would  now  like  to  dispel  a  popular  mis- 
conception. It  is  believed  by  most  people 
that  the  proposed  GI  bOl  would  place  a 
financial  burden  on  our  Government.  This 
Is  not  so.  The  Initial  outlay  for  financial 
assistance  would  eventually  be  repaid 
through  the  Increased  taxes  realized  from 
the  added  Income  of  persons  who  would  uti- 
lize the  bill.  Indicative  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  persons  who  utlllEKd  the  Korean  GI 
bill  are  now  paying  our  Government  an  extra 
$1  billion  a  year  In  taxes. 

This  bill,  as  the  previous  GI  bills  have 
done,  would  strengthen  America  In  a  last- 
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Ing  and  beneficial  way.  which  Is  by  helping 
to  educate  and  train  its  youth.  More  than 
1  million  persons  achieved  their  educational 
goals  under  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
GI  bills.  Right  here  In  Congress,  for  in- 
stance, approximately  12  percent  of  our  Rep- 
resentatives and  10  percent  of  our  Senators 
have  attended  college  under  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  hope  by  stating  my  personal  opin- 
ion, and  more  Important,  the  opinion  of 
many  of  my  contemporaries,  that  I  have 
clearly  stated  why  it  would  be  advantageous 
for  our  country  and  its  citizens  to  have  this, 
the  89th  Congress  pass  the  "cold  war"  GI 
bill. 


CHAIRMAN  JOHN  HARLLEE  CHARTS 
OFFSHORE  AREA  COURSE  FOR 
FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  the 
Camara  de  Comercio  de  Puerto  Rico  has 
made    an    imaginative   contribution   to 
progress  in  solving  problems  of  water 
transportation  to  offshore  areas,  by  de- 
voting its  51st  annual  meeting  on  Feb- 
iniary  10-12  to  a  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant factor  in  the  economy  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.    The  people 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  those 
of  Puerto  Rico,  are  indebted  to  the  able 
President  of  the  Camara  de  Comercio, 
Mr.  Justo  Pastor  Rivera,  and  his  assist- 
ants for  providing  the  opportunity  for  a 
very  useful  exchange  of  views  between 
representatives    of    the    three    affected 
areas. 

The  meeting  was  highlighted  by  an  ad- 
dress at  the  closing  dinner  on  February 
12  by  Rear  Adm.  John  Harllee,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, who  took  the  occasion  to  express 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission respecting  regulation  by  the 
Commission  of  the  offshore  trades. 
While  Chairman  Harllee's  remarks  were 
directed  particularly  to  special  factors 
unique  to  Puerto  Rico,  his  views  are  also 
of  great  interest  to  Alaska,  which  has 
many  of  the  same  problems  of  water 
transportation  that  Puerto  Rico  has. 

Chairman  Harllee  took  note  of  the  sim- 
ilarity of  interest  of  Alaska  and  Puerto 
Rico,  by  calling  special  attention  to  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  Alaska  trade 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  As  described 
by  Chairman  Harllee: 

The  goal  of  this  study  is  (1)  to  learn 
from  all  shippers  the  problems  they  face  In 
Importing  and  exporting  their  merchandise; 
(2)  to  examine  closely  the  way  In  which  each 
of  our  ocean  lines  serve  these  trades  to  de- 
termine whether  we  can  recommend  Im- 
provements; and  (3)  to  find  out  how  much 
it  costs  each  line  to  provide  efficient  service. 


Alaska  looks  forward  to  completion  of 
the  Commission  study,  scheduled  for 
September  1965,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
point  the  way  to  the  lowering  of  our 
extremely  high  freight  rates  and  to 
progress  in  improvements  of  service. 
This  is  of  special  importance  to  the 
southeastern  and  western  parts  of 
Alaska,  which  have  not  been  benefited 
by  improved  services  introduced  in  the 
rail  belt  area  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Chair- 
man Harllee's  address  at  San  Juan  be 


printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

address     by     Rear     Adm.     John     Harllee, 

U.S.   Navy   (Retired),  Chairman,  Federal 

Marttime    Commission,    at    the    Annual 

Banquet  or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  op 

Puerto  Rico  at  the  San  Juan  Hotel  in  San 

Juan,  Puerto  Rico  on  February  12,  1965 

It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  here  this 

evening  and  to  bring  to  Puerto  Rico  the  best 

wishes   of   our   great   President,   Lyndon    B. 

Johnson. 

President  Johnson  has  already  outlined  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  the  "Great 
Society"  that  he  envisions. 

The  Great  Society  is  a  magnlficlent  con- 
cept.    Its  aim   Is  to   bring  dignity,   educa- 
tion, and  freedom  from  poverty  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  chUd  in  the  United  States.    I  am 
sure  that  President  Johnson  does  not  limit 
the  goals  of  the  free  society  to  Americans 
living  within  the  continental  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  but  intends  that  it  cover 
American  citizens  eversrwhere — that  it  cover 
citizens  In  our  offshore  areas  such  as  Hawaii, 
Alaska,   Guam,   the  Virgin   Islands.   Samoa, 
and    particularly   Puerto   Rico.      Tonight   I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.    It  must  help  fashion  the 
Great  Society  In  this  great  Commonwealth. 
Indeed  my  purpose  In  visiting  Puerto  Rico 
this  week  is  to  learn  firsthand  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  how  this  responsibility  can 
be  discharged.    I  came  here  to  learn.    This  Is 
not  my  first  trip  to  the  Caribbean.    Years  of 
my    boyhood,    way    back   in    the    twenties, 
were  spent  in  the  tropics  munching  sugar- 
cane on  the  plantations  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Hu'M.     Many  of  my  happiest 
Navy  liberties  were  spent  years  ago  In  San 
Juan  and  In  Cuba.    But  this  trip  has  been 
by  far  the  most  delightful  and  enlighten- 
ing one. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission It  is  my  duty  and  responsibility, 
along  with  Vice  Chairman  Day  and  Com- 
missioners Barrett.  Hearn,  and  Patterson, 
to  see  that  your  trade  continues  to  fiow  at 
reasonable  rates  and  in  a  manner  conducive 
to  the  public  Interests.  We  must  see  that 
it  Is  conducted  in  a  manner  which  is  neither 
restrictive  nor  discriminatory  but  fair  to 
all  concerned — exporters,  importers,  carriers, 
and  consumers. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  regu- 
lates ocean  shipping  lines  and  related  In- 
dustries that  transport  the  goods  America 
Imports  from  and  exports  to  every  corner 
of  the  earth.  I  consider  the  job  exciting  and 
rewarding.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  frus- 
trating, particularly  with  respect  to  foreign 
commerce,  where  we  have  less  authority  over 
the  charges  and  practices  of  steamship  lines 
than  we  do  In  the  domestic  trades  and  where 
our  regulation  Is  often  misunderstood. 

The  domestic  offshore  trades,  however,  are 
different.  In  these  trades  there  are  no  for- 
eign sides.  We  therefore  have  no  serious 
jurisdictional  problems;  we  have  adequate 
regulatory  tools.  We  hope  to  have,  we  must 
have,  and  we  will  have  a  growing  under- 
standing between  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  Puerto  Rico. 

If  we  do  not  do  our  job  well  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  trade,  we  can  have  no  meaningful 
excuses. 

We  already  have  undertaken  tremendous 
projects  to  help  provide  the  best  regulation 
possible  of  the  steamship  lines  between  con- 
tinental United  States  and  Alaska.  HawaU. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  other  domestic  offshore 

For  example,  we  have  underway  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  Alaska  trade  which 
was  seriously  affected  by  the  terrible  earth- 
quake  last  year.  The  goal  of  this  study  Is 
(1)  to  learn  from  aU  shippers  the  problems 
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they  face  in  importing  and  exporting  their 
merchandise;  (2)  to  examine  closely  the 
way  In  which  each  of  our  ocean  lines  serve 
these^trades  to  determine  whether  we  can 
recommend  improvements;  and  (3)  to  find 
out  how  much  it  costs  each  line  to  provide 
efficient  service.  Our  target  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Alaskan  trade  study  is  Sep- 
tember 1965. 

I  nm  h;ippy  to  announce  here  for  the  first 
time,  that  in  October  of  this  year,  we  will 
begin  a  similar  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  trade.  By  this  time  next  year 
many  of  the  people  in  this  audience  will 
have  been  cont.;cted  by  our  staff  to  learn 
your  shipping  problems.  They  will  be  in 
the  market  for  any  soltitions  to  these  prob- 
lems that  you  can  suggest. 

Regulation  of  the  commerce  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  Is  one  of 
the  most  vital  and  challenging  functions  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  In  my 
view,  none  of  our  functions  Is  more  im- 
portant. I  knew  many  of  the  reasons  for 
this  before  I  arrived  here  last  Sunday.  Since 
then  I  have  visited  your  waterfronts,  your 
factories,  and  sugar  centrales  and  have 
tried  to  see  and  understand  how  your  econ- 
omy works.  I  have  this  week  seen  a  mag- 
nificent traditional  culture  vitalized  by  a 
modern  economy.  I  have,  I  think,  seen  the 
pioneer  path  that  Latin  America  ultimately 
will  follow.  The  Alliance  for  Progress — the 
"Alianza" — can  have  no  finer  showcase  than 
Puerto  Rico. 

Most  of  you  know  why  ocean  shipping  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  continental  United 
States  is  so  important.  Puerto  Rico  has 
more  than  2»2  million  people  who  need  the 
products  of  the  United  States  if  they  are 
to  thrive.  I  have  learned  to  my  amazement 
that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  money 
that  Puerto  Ricans  spend,  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  used  to  buy  goods  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  And  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  that  Puerto  Rico  exports  is  shipped 
to  the  continental  United  States.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico's  economy  has 
nearly  tripled  since  1950  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Puerto  Rico  has  become  the  fifth  larg- 
est trading  partner  of  the  continental  United 
States.  It  will  probably  rank  third  in  the 
near   future. 

Thus,  Puerto  Rico  is  vitally  dependent 
upon  trade  with  the  continental  United 
States  and  the  United  States  in  turn  is 
dependent  upon  Puerto  Rico  as  a  major  trad- 
ing partner.  The  great  bulk  of  this  trade  is 
carried  by  ship  lines.  In  a  very  real  sense 
the  ship  lines  that  connect  Puerto  Rico  to 
continental  United  States  form  the  Puerto 
Rican  lifeline. 

Responsibility  for  regulating  this  traflBc  is 
much  more  vital  than  responsibility  for  reg- 
ulating other  U.S.  transportation  systems 
because  of  your  island  economy's  unique  de- 
pendence upon  ocean  carriers.  There  are 
.three  reasons  for  this.  First,  if  an  importer 
in  a  city  in  the  United  States  needs  to  pur- 
chase merchandise  he  can  find  suppliers  In 
all  directions.  For  example,  the  New  York 
merchant  can  buy  from  a  merchant  in  his 
own  State,  a  nearby  State,  a  distant  State,  or 
overseas.  He  can  use  a  truck,  a  railroad,  or 
a  ship  depending  upon  rates  and  his  needs. 
But  the  Puerto  Rican  merchant  is  in  a  differ- 
ent situation — almost  all  of  his  products  are 
purchased  from  or  sold  to  the  continental 
United  States  and  must  be  transported  by 
ship.  Second,  many  of  the  people  with  whom 
the  Puerto  Rican  merchant  deals  have  low 
incomes.  Despite  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the  average  Puerto 
Rican  from  $279  in  1950  to  $736  in  1963,  the 
prices  the  average  Puerto  Rican  can  pay  for 
the  staples  of  life  are  limited  in  terms  of 
the  standards  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  Lastly,  the  Puerto  Rican  manufac- 
turer must  deal  with  raw  materials  which  he 


must  import  from  the  United  States.  He 
needs  cheap  transportation  If  he  is  to  manu- 
facture for  resale.  Therefore,  enlightened 
regulation  of  the  ships  that  constitute  your 
lifeline  is  more  Important  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  regulation. 

I  conceive  the  Commission's  Job  to  be  to 
stimulate  an  ocean  transportation  system 
that  will  strengthen  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  and  will  keep  the  price 
of  transporting  foodstuffs  low.  The  economy 
must  be  expanded  so  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  can  afford  what  they  need.  The 
price  of  transporting  foodstuffs  must  be  kept 
low  so  that  the  staples  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
diet  can  be  bought  at  prices  the  people  can 
afford.  Accordingly,  the  Commission  must 
do  everything  within  Its  power  to  keep  the 
ocean  carriers  serving  Puerto  Rico  strong, 
efficient,  low-priced,  and  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  Island. 

The  first  thing  that  is  needed  for  this  kind 
of  transportation  system  Is  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy. The  Puerto  Rican  economy  Is  dynamic. 
Its  imports  and  exports  have  more  than  tri- 
pled since  1950.  Ali, projections  indicate  that 
the  trend  will  continue. 

This  tremendous  growth  has  attracted  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  trade  strong.  Imaginative, 
and  sharply  competitive  ocean  lines.  They 
offer  the  most  modern  and  varied  kinds  of 
ocean  services  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  From  our  North  Atlantic  ports  you 
are  served  by  ships  which  offer  to  transport 
your  cargo  in  containers  that  become  truck 
bodies  when  they  move  overland,  or  In  rail 
cars,  as  well  as  ships  that  specialize  In  trans- 
porting vehicles,  and  ships  that  move  cargo 
in  the  conventional  break-bulk  manner. 
From  South  Atlantic  ports  you  have  service 
by  barges  and  trailershlps,  and  you  have  con- 
ventional and  container  ship  service  from 
gulf  ports  and  west  coast  ports.  These  gen- 
erally are  strong  and  progressive  ship  lines. 
Puerto  Rico  has  an  economy  which  generates 
the  cargo  to  attract  ships,  and  It  has  numer- 
ous different  kinds  of  carriers  offering  a  vari- 
ety of  service.  In  short.  It  has  an  efficient 
transportation  system. 

The  question  is  whether  this  efficiency  Is 
being  passed  on  to  shippers  and  consumers. 
We  believe  it  is.  We  believe  that  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  regulation  helps  in 
this  respect.  The  carriers  In  the  Puerto  Ri- 
can trade  have  not  had  a  general  rate 
increase  since  1959,  although  there  have  been 
such  increases  almost  everywhere  else.  There 
have  been  rate  Increases  on  some  commodi- 
ties, but  there  have  been  more  decreases 
thsn  increases  since  1959.  We  think  that  the 
carriers  in  the  Puerto  Rican  trade  should 
make  money  but  that  the  fruits  of  their  effi- 
ciency should  be — and  we  believe  are  being — 
shared  with  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  who 
generate  tiae  traffic  that  keeps  them  in  busi- 
ness. 

It  Is  within  the  power  of  th6  Commission 
to  keep  the  carriers  that  serve  Puerto  Rico 
from  realizing  exorbitant  profits  and,  If  the 
overall  rates  of  these  carriers  become  unrea- 
sonable, we  will  Invoke  this  power.  It  is  also 
within  the  power  of  our  Commission  to  see 
that  rates  on  particular  commodities  are  not 
too  high,  and  we  review  every  rate  increase 
to  see  that  this  does  not  happen.  In  review- 
ing individual  rates,  we  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  complaints  from  Individual  ship- 
pers, trade  associations,  and  the  Common- 
wealth government.  Finally,  It  is  otu-  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  competition  Is 
not  destructive,  and  we  constantly  test  rate 
reductions  to  see  to  It  that  they  are  not  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  carriers  out  of  the 
trade  or  competing  unfairly. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  want 
carriers  to  compete;  we  do,  because  com- 
petition Is  what  keeps  transportation  cheap. 
But  In  order  for  competition  to  be  effec- 
tive as  a  rate  regulator  there  must  be  com- 


petitive shipping  lines.  Irresponsible  com- 
petitive practices  must  not  be  used  as  a 
device  to  limit  the  number  of  competitors 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  came  here  to  learn 
how  your  shipping  problems  can  be  mini- 
mized and  how  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission can  do  its  part  in  developing  the 
Great  Society  In  Puerto  Rico.  I  recognize 
that  I  am  not  the  only  person  at  the  Com- 
mission who  must  go  through  this'  educa- 
tional process  if  our  Job  Is  to  be  done  fully. 
Mr.  Edward  Schmeltzer,  the  very  able  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  Immediately  responsible 
for  regulation  of  the  Puerto  Rican  and  other 
domestic  offshore  trades.  Is  accompanying  me 
on  this  trip  and  learning  firsthand  about 
your  great  Commonwealth.  He  is  trying  to 
identify  the  shipping  problems  and  work 
out  solutions. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  shares 
our  desire  for  mutual  understanding.  It  has 
accepted  my  Invitation  to  send  to  Washing- 
ton one  of  its  experts  In  ocean  traffic  to  ob- 
serve the  day  to  day  regulation  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  trade.  When  he  arrives,  he  will  learn 
a  great  deal  by  working  with  us  in  Wash- 
ington Just  as  I  am  learning  a  great  deal 
working  with  y^  in  Puerto  Rico  this  week. 
He  will  observe  that  a  Commission  tariff 
expert  examines  every  rate  change  made  by 
every  carrier  providing  service  between  con- 
tinental United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Where  there  Is  even  a  hint  that  the  rate 
change  may  be  unfair  either  to  shipper  or 
other  carriers  It  Is  thoroughly  studied. 
Often  our  staff  consults  a  representative  of 
the  Commonwealth  Government  and  in  every 
case  carefully  studies  every  protest  against 
the  rate.  'Where  the  staff  cannot  resolve  the 
problem  It  may  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mission institute  formal  hearings  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  particular  rate  change  is 
unlawful.  Although  our  Puerto  Rican  visi- 
tor may  not  always  agree  with  every  decision 
of  the  Commission,  he  will  come  home  with 
the  assurance  that  the  Commission  does 
everything  possible  to  see  to  it  that  rates 
In  the  Puerto  Rican  trade  are  fair  and  bene- 
ficial  to  the  economy. 

The  transportation  system  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  continental  United  States  that  I 
have  described  has  grown  up  during  the  past 
5  or  6  years.  Before  that  time  Puerto  Rico 
was  served  by  one  predominant  carrier  whose 
rates  and  traffic  practices  were  followed  al- 
most uniformly  by  Its  smaller  competitors. 
Now  we  have  a  variety  of  carriers  who  make 
rates  Independently  of  each  other  and  In  a 
way  that  is  best  suited  to  their  Individual 
operations.  We  believe  that  this  has  bene- 
fited Puerto  Rico  and  that  it  has  encouraged 
its  remarkable  economic  growth. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  your  present 
highly  developed  system  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion is  attributable  to  many  things.  The 
Commonwealth  Government  deserves  great 
credit.  It  appears  before  the  Commission 
regularly  to  set  forth  the  position  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  the  kind  of  trans- 
portation system  and  the  rates  that  are 
needed.  The  carriers  themselves  deserve  tre- 
mendous credit.  They  have  had  the  Imagi- 
nation to  Institute  new  technology  and  the 
Initiative  to  compete  with  one  another.  And 
we  hope  our  Commission  deserves  some 
credit  for  providing  a  regulatory  climate  in 
which  competition  prevails  and  efficient 
transportation  at  low  rates  Is  the  goal.  We 
have  tried  to  encourage  this  very  efficient  and 
cheap  transportation  system  rather  than 
stifle  It  and  we  will  try  to  do  more.  The 
benefit  goes  to  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  mainland  buyers  and  sellers  with  whom 
they  deal.  You  are  the  people  who  have 
established  one  of  the  most  exciting  econ- 
omies In  the  world.  You  deserve  and  will 
have  the  kind  of  transportation  system  that 
win  keep  Puerto  Rico  dynamic. 
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UNWISE  ALLEGED  ECONOMIES  IN- 
HIBIT RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  ECONOMIC  IMPROVEMENT 
Mr     GRUENING.     Mr.    President.    I 
must  report  that  everyone  in  Alaska  con- 
cerned about  the  well-being  of  the  min- 
ing industry  is  shocked  and  unbelieving 
at  a  proposal  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  reduce  drastically  the  Alaska 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Specifically,  according  to  information 
furnished  to  me  by  the  Department,  the 
Bureau  would  reduce  personnel  at  the 
Alaska    Bureau    of    Mines    Laboratory, 
which  is  located  at  Douglas,  across  Gas- 
tineau  Channel  from  Juneau,  the  capital, 
from  26  to  9.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Anchorage  Health  and 
Safety  Office,  which  has  two  employees, 
be  closed  entirely,  and  that  three  em- 
ployees stationed  at  Anchorage,  and  en- 
gaged in  mineral-resource-development 
work,  be  eliminated.    The  last  three  con- 
sist of  a  petroleum  engineer  who  is  con- 
ducting investigations  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industries  of  Alaska,  and  two  employees 
who  are  engaged  in  sampling  and  analyz- 
ing coal  from  Alaska  mines  which  is  sup- 
plied to  military  bases  near  Anchorage 
and  near  Fairbanks. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  claims 
that  these  actions  will  save  $350,000  a 
year.  This  may  be  true,  Mr.  President— 
but  at  what  a  cost. 

The  Division  of  Mines  and  Minerals  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  using  an  area  com- 
parison method  so  highly  favored  by  both 
oil  and  mining  geologists,  but  limiting  it 
to  the  11  Western  States  and  current 
economic  conditions,  concludes  that  only 
the  lack  of  exploration  atid  development 
prevents  Alaska  from  now  having  an  an- 
nual mineral  production  of  $250  million, 
a  short-range  goal  of  $500  million,  and 
a  future  goal  of  $1  billion. 

The  closures  and  reductions  now  ad- 
vocated by  the  Interior  Department 
would  dim  this  bright  prospect,  if  not 
extinguish  it.  Thus,  we  would  lose  an 
operation  designed  to  reduce,  not  Alas- 
ka's, but  the  Nation's  economic,  and  even 
political,  dependence  on  foreign  suppliers 
of  minerals.  I 

The  proposed  action  iS  a  startling  de- 
nial of  the  opinion  of  the  world's  largest 
copper  producer,  as  expressed  by  M.  J. 
O'Shaughnessy.    manager   of    the   New 
Mines  Division  of  the  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp.    Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  in  addressing 
the  Fairbanks  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
2  months  ago,  said  that  the  total  of  those 
areas  in  Alaska  which  have  favorable 
geology,  by  comparison  with  developed 
countries,  indicate  that  Alaskan  mineral 
production   should   reach    $5   billion   a 
year.    A  similar  comparison  and  opti- 
mistic conclusion,  without  mention  of  a 
definite    production    figure,    was    made 
about  a  year  ago  by  Paul  A.  Bailly.  presi- 
dent of  Bear  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Kenne- 
cott's  exploration  company. 

The  Department  of  tihe  Interior  notes 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  exploration 
and  development  program  grew  to  con- 
siderable size  during  World  War  II  and 
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the  Korean  war,  but  that  it  was  not  cut 
back  as  much  in  Alaska  as  it  was  in  the 
other  States.  Nevertheless,  the  Depart- 
ment statement  observes  that  "progress 
has  been  almost  imperceptible."  Ap- 
parently, it  is  concluded  that  a  program 
that  has  not  demonstrated  sufiBcient 
worth  in  a  24-year  period  should  be 
abolished,  without  any  attempt  to  evalu- 
ate the  work  that  has  been  done  and  the 
information  that  has  been  compiled,  or 
to  see  whether  such  work  and  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  excellent  facilities 
and  competent  persormel  in  Alaska,  can 
be  incorporated  into  a  program  that  does 
not  suffer  from  arteriosclerosis. 

Mr.  President,  we  Alaskans  think  the 
national  demand  for  mineral  supplies, 
free  from  the  uncertain  policies  of  other 
nations,  is  much  too  great  to  permit  the 
eradication  of  an  organization  that  has 
the  capability  of  giving  powerful  assist- 
ance to  the  meeting  of' that  need.    We 
are  convinced  that  the  Alaskan  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  that  ca- 
pability.   The  files  in  the  Douglas.  Alas- 
ka, office  are  filled  with  unpublished  in- 
formation that  can  be  made  useful  when 
available  to  the  public,  and  the  labora- 
tory and  the  equipment  are  first  rate. 
Even  more  important,  the  well-qualified 
staff  of  the  branch  has  experience  and 
knowledge  that  would  be  wasted  if  staff 
members  were  to  be  scattered  through 
other  Bureau  branches. 

In  response  to  the  often  repeated  de- 
mand for  an  "inventory"  of  Alaska's 
mineral  resources,  we  are  certain  that, 
actmg  on  newly  revised  directives,  the 
Alaska  branch  could  make  rapid  strides 
toward  the  preparation  of  an  inventory 
of  attractive  exploration  targets,  through 
the  use  of  its  own  information  and 
trained  fieldmen.  When  the  better  ex- 
ploration targets  are  identified  and  when 
the  investigative  efforts  are  published, 
private  companies  will  be  induced  to 
spend  far  more  on  actual  prospecting 
and  development  than  was  spent  by  the 
Bureau.  ^    , 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  newly  appointed 
administrator,  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  now  has.  to  discover  a  situation 
that  requires  corrective  action,  nor  it  is 
difficult  to  amputate  a  seemingly  unpro- 
ductive function.  In  our  opinion,  the 
real  test  of  administrative  quality  is  the 
ability  to  recognize  a  need  that  is  not 
being"  met.  to  establish  a  goal,  to  redirect 
all  efforts  toward  reaching  that  goal,  and 
to  employ  fully  all  that  is  useful  in  the 
earlier  work.  . 

There  is  no  duplication  of.  effort  m 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  the  State  divi- 
sion of  mines  and  minerals.  Instead,  all 
three  agencies  complement  each  other 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  practical  loss 
of  one  will  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  others.  The  Geological  Survey  bears 
the  burden  of  mapping  all  of  the  geology 
of  the  State,  and  incidentally  noting  evi- 
dence of  mineralization.  In  unusual 
cases,  the  Survey  undertakes  detailed 
work  on  a  mineralized  locality,  as  has 
been  done  on  the  tin-beryllium  deposits 
near  Lost  River,  on  Seward  Peninsula. 


In  that  instance,  close  field  and  office  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was 
at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  large  development  project  by 
a  private  company. 

The  division  of  mines  and  minerals 
does  not  attempt  large-scale  geological 
mapping  or  detailed  examinations  of 
prospects,  since  these  jobs  are  well  han- 
dled by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  respectively.  Instead, 
the  division  relies  heavily  on  the  work 
accomplished  and  the  assistance  given 
by  these  agencies,  in  its  job  of  making 
detailed  geological  mapping  and  evalua- 
tion of  prospecting  targets. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague.  Senator, 
Bartlett.  in  discussing  this  proposed  ac- 
tion, last  week— while  I  was  away  from 
Washington,  attending  the  fifth  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, as  one  of  the  appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  this  body — confessed  him- 
self "amazed,  bewildered,  surprised,  and 
shocked"  at  the  Interior  Department's 
plans.     Our  Governor,   the   Honorable 
William  A.  Egan,  describes  the  Interior 
Department's  proposal  as  "one  of  the 
most  ill  advised,  shortsighted  actions" 
he  has  ever  known  a  governmental  agen- 
cy to  contemplate.    I  share  the  views  of 
my  fellow  Alaskans;  and  the  only  reason 
why  I  have  not  expressed  myself  previ- 
ously is  that  I  have  been  away  from  this 
floor,  on  official  business. 

Mr  President.  I  earnestly  express  the 
hope  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Alaska 
will  receive  more,  rather  than  less,  sup- 
port from  all  of  the  people  who  in  the 
future  will  urgently  require  the  mmerals 
from  prospects  that  must  be  found  today 
and  in  the  next  few  years.  These  people 
are  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


FAIR      LEGISLATIVE      APPORTION- 
MENT—RESTORING A  BASIC  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.    Mr.   President,   the 
fight  to  obtain  fair  representation  in  the 
State  legislatures  is  at  a  crucial  stage 
this  year  in  many  States  of  the  Union. 
In  some  of  the  States,  a  victory  for  rep- 
resentative government  is  at  hand;  in 
others,  the  malapportiomnent  is  so  great 
that  those  working  for  fair  representa- 
tion are  vastly  overpowered.    Neverthe- 
less even  in  these  States,  those  who  favor 
government  by  the  people,  under  equal 
citizenship,  are  putting  up  a  courageous 
battle,  which  should  inspire  others. 

Georgia  is  such  a  State.  There  has 
come  to  my  attention  a  recent  address 
by  State  Senator  James  P.  Wesberry.  Jr., 
of  Atlanta,  one  of  the  vigorous  leaders  of 
the  fair  apportionment  fight  in  Georgia. 
His  pleas  for  the  restoration  of  the  equal 
representation  of  people  in  State  legis- 
latures are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  of  State  legislators  across 
the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address,  entitled  "We.  the  Fac- 
tors Other  Than  People,"  as  delivered  by 
Senator  Wesberry  to  the  De  Kalb  Demo- 
cratic Forum  on  February  16,  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

We.    the  Factors    Other   Than    Pkople 
(Delivered  by  Senator  Jnmer,  P.  Wesbcrry.  Jr.. 
of    Atlanta    at    the    De    Kalb    Democratic 
Forum,  at  Emory  University,  on  February 
16.n065) 

Every  15  minutes  a  unique  ritual  occurs 
In  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  this 
year.     The   clerk   reads    a   resolution    which 
usually    does    little    less    than    call    for    the 
abolition  of   the  U.S.  Constitution   and   the 
restoration  of  the  Articles  of  the  Confederacy. 
Then  some  red  faced  member  makes  a  fiery 
speech,  most  of  which  Is  unintelligible  to  one 
whose  native  language  Is  English,  but  which 
unmistakably    Indicates    that    the    U.S.    Su- 
preme   Court   has    upon    Its    own    Initiative 
overhauled   the   Constitution  of   the  United 
States    from    top    to   bottom.      The    speaker 
calls  on  his  fellows  to  "restore  the  Constitu- 
tion."    They  do — by  clapping,  yelllnp.  turn- 
ing redder  than  the  si>enker  and  voting  for 
the  resolution  which  barely  passes  by  a  vote 
of  about  194  to  8  (not  counting  rebel  yells). 
This    unforgettable    orgy,     which    would 
bring  a  glow  of  anticipation  to  the  eye  of 
any    psychiatrist.    Is    not    common    only    to 
Georgia.    It  Is  called  a  reapportionment  ses- 
sion and  It  may  be  found  going  on  In  form 
similar   to   the    foregoing    In    the    leRlslatlve 
chambers  of  most  of  the  States  of  what  we 
hopefully  continue  to  call  the  Union.     Any 
resemblance  between  a  "reapportionment  ses- 
sion"   and    a    Watusl    ritual    can    be    easily 
distinguished  by  noting  that  In  the  former 
the  men  In  the  pot  are  all  dressed  In  long 
black    robes.      Also    the    man    selling    "Earl 
Warren  dolls"  and  hat  pins  looks  suspiciously 
like  former  Gov.  Marvin  Griffin's  purchasing 
agent.      Identification      becomes      complete 
when  he  puts  10  percent  of  the  purchaser's 
change  in  a  box  labeled  "Cheney." 

To  one  unschooled  In  modern  legislative 
processes  the  proceedings  of  the  Georgia 
House  might  appear  unorderly.  unorthodox, 
and  unrelated  to  the  making  of  laws  for  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Enlightenment  Is  gained 
by  the  following  explanation:  The  Georgia 
House  members  are  representing  factors 
other  than  people. 

This  should  fully  explain  their  actions. 
After  all  shouldn't  an  elected  official  reflect 
the  views  of  his  constituents?  If  his  con- 
stituency consists  primarily  of  factors  other 
than  people,  why  then  should  he  give  regard 
to  old-fashioned  human  thinking?  Indeed 
why  shouldn't  man  who  represents  factors 
other  than  people  act  In  a  nonhuman  man- 
ner.    So  they  do. 

The  nonpeople  factor  has  recently  been  ex- 
posed In  House  Resolutions  9.  47,  and  135 
and  Senate  Resolution  14  In  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly,  In  which  the  authors  seek 
to  Insert  the  nonpeople  factor  Into  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  we  should  now  forgive  all  oxu- 
previous  legislatures  for  the  poor  laws  they 
passed.  They  weren't  really  representing 
people.    Prior  to  reapportionment  of  the  sen- 


our  lifetimes.  We  can  understand  the 
awarding  of  purcha.ses  without  bids,  the  kick- 
backs, the  graft.  In  short  the  wholesale  dis- 
regard of  the  people. 

We  may  still  wonder  Just  what  factors 
other  than  people  are  but  even  If  we  never 
get  an  explanation  the  exposure  of  the  non- 
people  factor  m  State  government  certainly 
answers  a  lot  of  questions  we  have  been  ask- 
ing for  some  time.  We  can  even  see  that 
until  1962  the  selection  of  our  Governor  was 
prescribed  by  the  nonpeople  factor  thus  ex- 
plaining the  actions  of  many  of  our  former 
Governors  selected  by  the  county-unit  sys- 
tem. 

Now,  who  has  rewritten  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States? 

The  original  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  stj\rted  out  "We  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  In  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union,  establish  Justice.  Insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Consti- 
tution for  the  United  States  of  America." 
There  was  no  mention  here  of  "factors  other 
than  people" — and  no  thought  was  given  It 
by  the  Frumers  of  the  Constitution. 

When  the  Union  was  formed  only  four 
States  (Maryland.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island)  utilized  apportionment 
plans  based  on  anything  other  than  popula- 
tion and  their  plahs  deviated  little  from  truly 
representative  reapportionment.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  original  legislative  apportionment 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  makes  our 
present-day  apportionment  look  pitiful  by 
comparison. 

The  same  Congress  which  adopted,  ratified, 
and  began  to  function  under  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution passed  the  Northwest  Ordinance  In 
1789.  It  guaranteed  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  soon  to  become  States, 
proportionate  representation  In  their  future 
legislatures.  A  similar  pattern  prevailed  In 
the  admission  of  all  States  except  Vermont 
and  Nevada  from  1789  to  1889.  Thvis  popu- 
lation equity  was  the  main  criterion  for  ap- 
portlorunent  In  30  of  the  36  States  during 
the  first  century  of  our  Nation's  existence. 
No  one  ever  even  mentioned  "factors  other 
than  people." 

In  the  early  years  Thomas  Jefferson  criti- 
cized what  today  would  be  a  minor  mal- 
apportionment In  his  own  beloved  Virginia 
Legislature  and  stated  "equal  representation 
Is  so  fundamental  a  principle  In  a  true  re- 
public that  no  prejudices  can  justify  Its 
violation." 

Our  Georgia  constitution  says  that  "All 
government,  of  right,  originates  with  the 
people."  No  "nonpeople  factor"  can  be 
found  in  it. 

Georgia's  first  legislature  was  unicameral 
and  was  apportioned  based  upon  population. 
Today's  Supreme  Court  would  have  upheld 
It.  Georgia  history  rings  with  the  voices  of 
its  great  statesmen  who  advocated  popular 
representation.  In  1839  at  the  age  of  27. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  proposed  a  plan 
which  would  have  meant  the  abandonment 


large-scale  and  rapid  urbanization  of  the 
country  by  reapportioning  themselves,  their 
failure  to  act  was  contrary.  In  many  cases,  to 
their  own  constitutions  requiring  reappor- 
tionment. It  was  successful  because  the 
courts  bent  over  backward  to  avoid  entering 
the  "political  thicket." 

Thus  was  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  changed—  thus  were  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Founding  Fathers  altered — not 
by  the  courts  but  by  the  Inaction  of  the 
legislatures — and  thus  was  representation  in 
our  great  country  transferred  from  the  peo- 
ple to  "factors  other  than  people" — the  great 
unwritten  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  March 
26,  1962.  and  again  on  June  15,  1964,  that 
"factors  other  than  people"  should  be  strick- 
en from  our  Constitution,  they  were  not 
changing  the  Constitution  of  1789 — It  was 
they  who  were  restoring  it.  And  the  70  per- 
cent of  Americans  living  In  urban  areas — 
the  12,000  people  who  leave  rural  areas  each 
day  to  live  in  our  urban  areas — should  be 
everlastingly  grateful  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  had  the  courage,  the  wisdom  and  the 
will  to  stand  up  against  the  petty  politicians, 
against  the  unrepresentative  legislatures 
throughout  this  country  and  to  declare  in 
decisions  that  will  ring  throughout  the  pages 
of  history  that  "factors  other  than  people" 
have  no  place  In  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave — that  "one  man"  de- 
serves "one  vote"  and  that  in  America  he  will 
get  It. 

THE  BONNEVILLE  UNIT  OP  THE 
CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
January,  when  the  budget  was  submitted 
to  Congress,  the  people  of  Utah  were 
understandably  shocked  and  dismayed 
to  learn  that  no  funds  were  included  to 
begin  construction  of  the  $300  million 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah  recla- 
mation project. 

The  central  Utah  project  is  the  heart 
and  soul  for  Utah  of  the  entire  Upper 
Colorado  River  project,  for  through  it 
Utah  will  realize  the  major  portion  of 
her  share  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado 
River,  now  backing  up  behind  the  large 
dams.  The  central  Utah  project  will 
bring  critically  needed  water  for  irriga- 
tion, municipal  and  industrial  use,  and 
hydroelectric-power  development  to  a 
large  area,  from  Salt  Lake  City  south 
to  Garfield  County.  Utah's  future  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  upon  It. 

The  central  Utah  project,  including 
the  Bonneville  unit,  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1956.  Since  then,  extensive 
planning  and  designing  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  now  is  ready  to  launch  its  long- 
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^_ awaited    construction    program 

^^„^_. r^ of  the  old  3-2-1  formula  for  county  unit  budget  contained  $3.6  million  to  begin 

ate,  senators  were  actually  representing  78.6  representation  in  the   Georgia  house.     The  construction  of  the  Bonneville  unit;  but 

Ijercent  of  factors  other  than  people.     The  plan  stood  In  spite  of  Stephens — in  spite  of  j^^en     the     reclamation     program     was 

house,  right  up  to  the  present  day.  contains  the    great    Robert    Toombs— until    stricken  ,     j^  j    numortedlv  to  divert  funds  to 

148  members  out  of  Its  205  membership  who  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  !Jr"o_ '  YiedDOVerty  program  and  simi- 

represent  factors  other  than  people.     Stated  June  15.  1964.     The  minor  malapportionment  5"5f?r___  ^51  ,<.  u„  *v.of\r^ 

as  a  percentage,  77.5  percent  of  the  house  '  -_----« 


members  represent  factors  other  than  people. 
Now  that  we  people  have  had  the  non- 
people  factor  explained  to  us  fully  we  can 
understand  the  political  history  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.  Now  we  can  understand  the  logic 
of  the  county-unit  system,  the  white  pri- 
mary, the  speed  trap,  the  fee  system.  Now 
we  can  understand  why  Georgia  government 
was  for  so  many  years  run  by  political  hacks, 
croi>les,  and  their  relatives.     We  now  can  see 


of  Stephens'  and  Toombs'  day  was  to  become  lar  programs.     Can  It  be  that  gOOU,  soiia 

major  as  the  people  moved  from  the  farms  to  reclamation  projects  that  pay  for  them- 

the  cities.                   '  selves  are  to  be  pushed  aside  for  welfare 

"Factors  other  than  people"  began  to  creep  g^^g     doles?       This     is     false     economy 

into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  y^^^^  cannot  be  tolerated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.     No  ^     generated 

one  can  actually  say  when  the  Constitution  l^e  water  ana  power  "^  "«=  b^  „of.i^P^ 

was  revised  to  include  "factors  other  than  by  the  central  Utah  project  are  needed 

people"  but  in  general  this  quietly  occurred  now;  and  the  demand  will  increase  wiin 

between  1890  and  1960.    This  perversion  of  Utah's  rapidly  growing  population  and 

our  Constitution  did  not  come  about  through  j^dustrlal  development.    Since  the  Bon- 


how  It  is  possible  for  the  State  to  enter  into      formal  amendment— nor  through  Judicial  or  ...      ^.        ,jj    ^^j^      several   years  tO 

long-term    leases   for    nonexistent    property     legislative  flat.     It  came  about  through  the     f^f,y?"®,,^^.  ^;"./f  p!^^ 
which  neither  begin  nor  end  within  some  of     failure  of  the  legislatures  to  recognize  the     build,  time  Is  of  the  essence. 


I  ask  unanimous  consiint  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  general  manager  of  the 
Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict and  also  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Utah  Water  and  Power  Board.  Both 
communications  Indicate  the  importance 
of  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  initiate 
construction  of  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project  during  the  fiscal 

year  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Central  Utah  Water 

Conservancy  District, 
Ptovo,  Utah,  February  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  It  was  with  great 
concern  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District  re- 
ceived the  news  that  the  President's  budget 
did  not  Include  funds  to  Initiate  construc- 
tion on  the  long-awaited  Bonneville  unit  of 
the  central  Utah  project.     During  the  past 
few  years  by  untiring  and  dedicated  efforts 
on  the  part  of  tl>e  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Utah  the  Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy 
District  was  established  so  that  this  project 
could   move   forward.     After   such    a   deter- 
mined and  successful  effort  by  so  many  then 
to  receive  this  disappointing  and  unexpected 
news.  It  was  indeed  a  shock.     This  was  espe- 
cially   difficult    to    accept    after    the    long 
awaited    project    planned    report    had    been 
made  available  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 
The  board  of  directors,  at  ft  recent  special 
'Meeting  of  the  board  called  to  review  this 
development,    unanimously    expressed    their 
position  that  it  was  imperative  that  actual 
construction  start  during  this  fiscal  year  on 
the   Bonneville    unit    of    tha    central    Utah 
project.    The  board  could  see  no  jtistlflable 
reason  for  its  delay.     They,  therefore,  advised 
the  legislative  committee  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  use  all  possible  means  available  to 
gain  the  support  of  Congress  in  establishing 
funds  so  that  this  long  awaited  and  essen- 
tial project  could  get  underway. 

Your  untiring  efforts  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  citizens  In  the  State  in  bringing 
this  project  to  Its  present  status,  but  once 
again  the  board  of  directors  feel  the  need  to 
request  your  urgent  support  toward  the 
establishing  of  these  construction  funds. 
They  would  appreciate  the  guidance  of  your 
office  in  their  efforts.  Also,  the  district  wUl 
be  glad  to  provide  you  witii  any  assistance 
or  material  needed  to  enhance  your  efforts. 
Please  advise  us  of  your  needs. 

We  once  again  express  out  appreciation  for 
your  cooperation  and  efforts  and  look  for- 
ward to  your  assistance  in  bringing  about 
the  full  realization  and  benefits  of  the  ulti- 
mate central  Utah  project. 
Very  truly  yours.  ' 

Lynn  3.  Ludlow, 
G^eral  Manager. 

Resoltjtion    by    Utah    Water    and    Power 
Board 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Resolution  In  support  of  appropriations  of 
funds  by  the  89th   Congress,   1st  session, 
for  initiating  construction  of  the  Bonne- 
ville unit  of  the  central  Utah  project 
Whereas  the  initial  phaec  of  the  central 
Utah  project,  including  the  Bonneville  unit, 
was  authorized  for  construction  as  a  par- 
ticipating   project    of    the    Colorado    River 
storage  project  by  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  105);  and 

Whereas  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  central 
Utah  project  is  an  important  segment  of  a 
plan  for  the  diversion,  storage,  and  trans- 
basin  conveyance  of  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Into  the  Bonneville  Basin,  the 


salvage  and  beneficial  use  of  water  being 
lost  by  evaporation,  the  conversion  of  water 
from  Irrigation  uses  to  industrial  and  munic- 
ipal uses,  the  maintenance  of  water  at  a 
quality  suitable  for  sustained  use,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and  fiood  con- 
trol; and 

Whereas  the  Central  Utah  Water  Con- 
servancy District  was  created  on  March  2, 
1964,  by  order  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District 
Court  of  Utah  to  act  as  the  legal  agency  to 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
repayment  of  reimbursable  costs  of  the  proj- 
ect; and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Ute  Indian  Tribe, 
Uteh  State  engineer,  Utah  Water  and  Power 
Board,  and  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission during  the  9  years  since  project  au- 
thorization have  worked  diligently  and  effec- 
tively to  resolve  problems  and  plan  a  re- 
source development  agreeable  to  all  parties; 
and 

Whereas  more  than  sufficient  progress  has 
been  made  In  all  areas  of  planning  and  pre- 
constructlon  to  Justify  initiating  construc- 
tion of  the  Bonneville  Unit  in  fiscal  year 
1966;  and 

Whereas  the  Central  Utah  Water  Con- 
servancy District  is  currently  negotiating  a 
repayment  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  expects  to  have  the  contract 
signed  at  an  early  date:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Utah  Water  and  Power 
Board  at  a  special  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  on  February  5,  1965,  That  reaffirming 
Its  position  that  the  Initial  phase  of  the  cen- 
tral Utah  project  Is  the  State's  No.  1  Item  of 
priority  In  the  development  of  Its  water  re- 
sources, does  hereby  urge  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  appropriate  $3,500,000  for  the  Initiation  of 
construction  of  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project  In  fiscal  year  1966;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  members  of  the 
congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
the  Honorable  Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission,  and  to  other  interested 
parties. 
Attest: 

Jat  R.  Bingham, 
Executive  Director. 


THE     KANSAS     CITY     COMMUNITY 
BLOOD  BANK 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
some  7  or  8  years  ago,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  began  an  investigation  of 
the  Community  Blood  Bank  of  Kansas 
City.  The  investigation  and  the  legal 
action  against  the  blood  bank  have 
dragged  on  for  years  and  years.  Re- 
cently, at  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  bank.  Dr.  Perry  Morgan  pointed  out 
that  so  far  the  legal  defense  has  cost 
approximately  $175,000,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  costing  $50,000  more  if  the  case 
has  to  be  appealed  to  the  courts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  recent 
article  from  the  Kansas  City  Times  of 
January  28,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Blood  Bank  Stress  on  Fight  Wtth  FTC — 
Defense  Against  Boycott  Charges  Expen- 
sive, Director  Says — Year's  Services 
Cited — Head  of  Communtty  Operation 
Speaks  at  Annual  Meeting 
The  major  concern  of  the  community 
blood  bank  continues  to  be  the  drawnout 


battle  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC)  over  Its  allegation  of  boycott  against 
two  commercial  blood  banks  here,  Dr.  Perry 
Morgan  said  yesterday. 

Dr.  Morgan,  the  director,  spoke  at  the 
annual  business  meeting  at  the  blood  bank 
headquarters.  4040  Main  Street. 

YEAR    IS    REVIEWED 

In  addition.  Dr.  Morgan  reviewed  the  blood 
bank's  1964  services  to  52  area  hospitals. 
These  services  in  blood  drawn,  processed,  and 
provided  for  hoepltal  patients.  Including 
those  with  heart  operaUons,  reached  a  new 
high,  he  said. 

The  battle  with  the  FTC,  including  a  15- 
week  hearing  here  in  1963  and  arguments 
before  the  whole  Commission  last  December 
In  Washington,  has  so  far  cost  the  com- 
munity bank  and  its  associated  respondents 
$175,000,  Dr.  Morgan  estimated. 

The  1963  examining  commissioner  found 
against  the  respondents.  Decision  by  the 
whole  Commission  after  last  December's 
arguments  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

If  that  decision  is  adverse,  the  case  prob- 
ably will  be  appealed  to  the  Federal  courts, 
Dr.  Morgan  said. 

DEFXNSE    is    EXPENSIVE 

"The  defense  of  our  innocence  has  been 
extremely  expensive,"  he  said.  "We  estimate 
the  cost  of  an  appeal  tlirough  the  courts 
will  be  $50,000  more. 

"The  heavy  legal  cost  is  endangering  our 
community-type  blood  bank  operation. 
Outside  financial  aid  Is  needed." 

Meanwhile  bills  which  would  exempt  com- 
munity blood  banios  from  the  antitrust  laws 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Edward  V.  Long  and  by  several  representa- 
tives in  the  lower  house. 

Co-respondents  with  the  community  bank 
against  the  FTC  action  include  the  Kansas 
City  Area  Hospital  Association  and  various 
hospitals  and  pathologists. 

PRODUCT    IS    DIFFERENT 

They  challenge  the  Commission's  authority 
to  bring  the  action,  assert  that  medical  uses 
of  blood  is  a  professional  service  and  that 
human  blood  should  not  be  a  commodity  to 
be  bought  and  sold  on  the  open  market. 
Last  year  the  community  bank  received 
34,584  pints  of  blood  and  processed  1,691  more 
pints  than  in  1963,  for  distribution  to 
hospitals. 

New  officers  and  directors  elected  to  the 
bank  yesterday — New  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration—Dr.  HUliard  Cohen,  reappointed 
from  the  Jackson  County  Medical  Society; 
Dr.  Robert  Meyers,  Allen  County  Medical 
Society;  Dr.  Jack  Cooi>er.  Johnson  County 
Medical  Society;  Dr.  James  W.  Fowler,  re- 
appointed from  the  Jackson  County  Medical 
Society;  Dr.  John  E.  Johnson,  reappointed 
from  the  Wyandotte  County  Medical  Society; 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Mosser,  Jackson  County  Medi- 
cal Society;  Dr.  Russell  J.  Ellers,  appointed  for 
1-year  term  from  the  Wyandotte  County 
Medical  Society;  Dr.  Arch  E.  Spelman,  Clay 
County  Medical  Society;  Richard  V.  Rlddell, 
Buchanan  County  Medical  Society;  and  Dr. 
Stanley  J.  Sulkowskl.  Jackson  County 
Osteopathic  Association. 

Area  hospital  association  appointees: 
Charles  D.  Swint.  assistant  director  of 
Children's  Mercy  Hospital;  Carl  Migliazzo, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Lakeside  Osteo- 
pathic Hospital,  reappointed;  John  Mur- 
phy, member  of  the  advisory  board  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital;  A.  Neal  Deaver,  administra- 
tor of  Independence  Hospital,  1-year  term; 
James  L.  Smith,  assistant  director  of  the 
Menorah  Medical  Center,  and  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Wright,  reappointed. 

Public  members:  Ben  N.  Allmayer.  reelect- 
ed; Dr.  LeRoy  C.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Samuel  L. 
Sawyer,  Peter  Newquist,  Ed  G.  Borserlne. 
Homer  C.  Wadsworth,  reelected,  and  David 
Schnabel,  1-year  term. 

Board  of  directors:  Dr.  Robert  S.  Mosser, 
Dr.  HUliard  Cohen,  reelected;  Dr.  Richard  V. 
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Ridden,  reelected;  John  Murphy,  reelected; 
James  L.  Smith;  Charles  D.  Swint,  reelected; 
Meyer  L.  Goldman;  Msgr.  J.  Kenneth  Spur- 
lock,  reelected:  Theodorlc  C.  Bland,  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  L.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  length  of  time  and  the  cost 
Involved  in  this  litigation  are  outrageous. 
They  should  remind  us.  if  we  need  to  be 
reminded,  that  the  procedures  under 
which  agencies  such  as  the  FTC  operate 
are  outmoded  and  cumbersome. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  something  is 
being  done  to  update  these  procedures. 
The  distinguished  minority  leader.  Sen- 
ator DiRKSoN,  and  I  shall  introduce,  very 
soon,  a  revised  and  highly  refined  new 
version  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  proposal, 
which  has  been  under  intensive  consid- 
eration for  several  years,  will  be  enacted 
by  Congress  without  vmdue  delay.  If 
our  whole  administrative  machinery  is 
not  overhauled,  it  will  eventually  grind 
,  to  a  halt. 

GOLD      RESERVE      REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  personally  gratified  by  the  fact  that 
on  yesterday  only  seven  votes  were  cast 
against  the  President's  bill  to  remove 
the  gold  cover  from  Federal  Reserve  de- 
posits, which  I  had  the  honor  of  handling 
for  the  President  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  that  my  Senate  col- 
leagues fully  realize  that  I  derive  no  per- 
sonal satisfaction  from  carrying  the  flag 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  pro- 
gram to  remove  any  part  of  the  gold 
backing  for  our  money  supply.  But.  as 
the  great  Grover  Cleveland  once  said, 
"We  are  facing  a  fact,  not  a  theory." 

The  fact  is  that  France,  and  perhaps 
other  nations,  have  been  threatening  to 
demand  payment  in  gold  for  their 
dollars,  in  a  sum  greater  than  the  $1^2 
billion  of  free  gold  we  now  have.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  a  categorical  impera- 
tive to  demonstrate  to  France  and  to 
^e  world  that  we  have  available  more 
than  enough  gold  to  meet  the  demands 
on  our  gold  supply  by  any  nations  which 
might  be  foolish  enough  to  think  that 
the  American  dollar  may  no  longer  be  the 
best  currency  in  the  world,  or  to  think 
that  the  American  dollar  may  no  longer 
give  access  to  the  best  market  in  the 
world  to  those  who  possess  our  dollars. 

As  the  vote  on  final  passage  .clearly 
indicated,  the  real  issue  that  disturbed 
Senators  was.  not  the  stop-gap  measure 
of  a  partial  removal  of  our  gold  cover, 
but  the  basic  problem  of  recurring  defi- 
cits in  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments, under  which  foreign  nations  have 
been  able  to  accumulate  far  more  dollars, 
theoretically  redeemable  in  gold,  than 
the  present  total  of  our  gold  supply. 

While  many  Senators  expressed  their 
concern  over  this  problem,  no  Senator 
was  more  genuinely  concerned  than  was 
my  distinguished  friend  and  eminent  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  f  Mr.  Salton- 
STALLl.  He  indicated  his  desire  to  see 
an  immediate  study  made  of  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem;  and  I  told  him 
that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee would  imdertake  such  a  study  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


I  went  on  to  say  that  I  had  already 
been  discussing  the  subject  of  hearings 
on  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance, 
and  that  we  had  agreed  that  such  hear- 
ings would  be  held  in  the  very  near 
future.  In  fact,  I  had  approved  having 
an  initial  hearing  on  this  subject  held  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  on  next  Tuesday,  February  23; 
but,  unfortunately.  Senator  Muskie  had 
scheduled  hearings  on  that  date  on  his 
air  pollution  bill,  and  numerous  vital  wit- 
nesses had  already  planned  to  come  on 
that  date  and  during  the  remainder  of 
next  week.  Consequently,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  begin  the  other  hearings  next 
week. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  and  I  are  working  out  arrange- 
ments to  begin  these  hearings  on  the 
balance  of  payments  early  in  March — 
by  March  2,  if  essential  witnesses  are 
available  by  that  time.  We  will  make 
every  effort  to  have  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete study  made  of  the  matter,  taking 
advantage  of  all  previous  hearings  and 
studies  which  already  have  been  made 
in  the  field,  so  that  we  can  come  up  with 
some  definite  affirmative  recommenda- 
tions for  prompt  and  effective  action 
to  eliminate  our  balance-of-payments 
deficits. 

We  shall,  of  course,  welcome  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  great  business  or- 
ganizations to  which  the  President 
yesterday  appealed  for  help — for  ex- 
ample, the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. And,  of  course,  we  shall  ex- 
pect to  hear  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  other  Government  officials  pre- 
sent the  President's  program;  and  also 
to  hear  witnesses,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  such  subjects  as  foreign 
travel;  and  to  hear  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense speak  to  us  on  military  exports  and 
other  matters  in  his  sphere.  We  shall 
also  welcome  the  views  of  economists 
informed  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the 
views  of  businessmen  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  one  aspect  or  another  of  the 
matter. 

SIOUX  FALLS  VA  CENTER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Rep- 
resentative Olin  Teague  has  opened 
hearings  on  the  House  side  on  the  an- 
nounced closing  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  and  the  consolidation 
of  administrative  centers. 

I  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  this 
announcement,  because  the  VA  center  In 
Sioux  Falls  is  one  of  the  offices  affected. 

Mr.  Ray  Asmussen,  claims  represent- 
ative and  field  officer  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Veterans  Department,  has  written 
me  a  most  thoughtful  letter,  analyzing 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  consolidation 
in  South  Dakota. 

So  that  other  Senators  may  benefit 
from  Mr.  Asmussen's  comments,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  to  me 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


There  being  no  bbjection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South  Dakota  Veterans  Department. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  February  15,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  The  proposed 
merger  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Regional  Office  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  activities  with 
that  of  the  St.  Paul  ofHce  represents  economy 
based  upon  innuendo  and  not  in  accordance 
with  commonsense.  In  early  days  loan  guar- 
anty, vocational  and  rehabilitation  benefits 
were  administered  at  the  Sioux  Falls  office; 
however,  these  activities  were  discontinued 
Inasmuch  as  there  were  delimiting  dates  for 
these  benefits.  The  benefits  for  education 
and  loans  are  gradually  being  phased  out. 

The  Sioux  Falls  regional  office  administers 
veterans'  compensation,  pension,  and  death 
benefits.  The  number  of  claims  for  these 
benefits  is  increasing.  The  basic  laws  re- 
garding these  benefits  as  administered  In 
1947  remain.  Recent  veterans'  legislation 
has  extended  benefits  such  as  special  pen- 
sion for  being  housebound,  aid  and  attend- 
ance. Public  Law  86-211,  war  orphans  educa- 
tion. Insurance  benefits  and  Pvibllc  Law  88- 
664.  Every  year  there  has  been  the  addition 
of  new  benefits  or  extension  of  old  benefits 
under  legislation. 

The  so-called  efficiency  report  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Indicates  that  the 
Sioux  Falls  office  has  low  productivity  and 
that  It  costs  $6.58  per  man-hour  to  keep  the 
Sioux  Falls  office  open  while  it  would  cost 
S4.47  per  man-hour  if  merged  with  St.  Paul. 
Mr.  Goulde  stated  that  paper  processing  can 
be  done  as  efficiently  at  the  St.  Paul  office  at 
less  cost  to  the  taxpayer;  that  the  Jobs  being 
abolished  are  overlapping  svipervisory  and 
clerical  overland  positions;  and  that  the  same 
personal  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  vet- 
eran that  has  been  given.  These  statements 
made  to  the  Argus  Leader  by  a  VA  official  are 
figments  of  the  imagination  and  are  not 
proven  facts. 

The   South   Dakota   Veterans  Department 
handles    approximately    48    percent    of   the 
processing  of  claims  for  all  benefits  includ- 
ing assistance   in  the  development  of  evi- 
dence as  well  as  assisting  the  veterans  in 
their  applications  and  counseling.    The  DAV 
and  VFW  handle, a  great  many  applications 
and  furnish  personal  contact  In  counseling 
of  the  veterans.    The  claim  applications  and 
development  of  evidence  by  the  VA  contact 
service  are  small.    The  service  organizations; 
namely.  South  Dakota  Veterans  Department, 
American    Legion,    Disabled   American   Vet- 
erans,   Veterans   of   Foreign   Wars,   and  the 
American  Red  Cross,  process  approximately 
75  percent  of  all  the  claims  and  requests  for 
benefits  including  the  development  of  evi- 
dence  to   support   the   claim.     Mr.   Goulde 
should  check  to  see  the  ntimber  of  powers  of 
attorney  held  by  these  organizations.    A  vet- 
eran submitting  a  claim  for  benefits  In  his 
own  behalf  Is  advised  by  the  adjudication 
division  as  to  the  type  of  evidence  required. 
The  VA  contact  office  Is  not  Involved  In  such 
assistance  to  the  veteran.     Furthermore,  If 
an  application  for  benefits  Is  filed  by  the  VA 
contact  office  and  development  of  evidence  Is 
necessary  the  adjudication  division  still  ad- 
vises the  veteran  of  the  necessary  evidence 
to  submit   In   order  that   full   consideration 
can  be  given  his  claim.    Therefore,  the  three 
VA  contact  officers  do  not  involve  themselves 
with  the  development  of  the  evidence.   There 
Is  a  lot  more  to  a  claim  than  just  completing 
an   application   or  paper   processing  as   Mr. 
Goulde  would  have  you  believe.    It  Is  fantas- 
tic to  think  that  two  VA  contact  officers  can 
handle  all  of  the  claim  processing  and  assist 
the  veteran  properly  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  claim. 
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Next  Mr.  Goulde  did  not  conMlder  the  cost 
nf  shipping  a  claims  folder  from  the  St.  Paul 
°ffice  to  Sioux  Palls  on  a  temporary  basis  In 
the  event  of  this  so-called  economy  merger. 
u  costs  5  cents  an  ounce  to  ship  a  folder 
r.nP  way  and  this  Is  not  considering  the  pack- 
toe    boxing,  or  the  time  spent  In  St.  Paul 
to  locate  a  file.    The  average  file  weight  is  32 
ounces  and   there   are   many   flies   that   are 
heavier     Here  the  cost  to  ship  a  file  would 
he  $1  60  and  blnce  this  is  a  twq-way  shipping 
the  cost  would  be  $3.20  without  considering 
emoloyee  costs,  boxing,  and  the  like.    This 
movement  of  files  would  be  a  tremendous  ad- 
ditional   cost.     Furthermore,    they   did   not 
fieure  the  vast  amount  spent  to  allow  de- 
nariment  heads  to  travel  to  SoiUth  Dakota  on 
official  business,  as  has  been  the  practice  since 
the  loan   guaranty    division   was   moved   to 
St   Paul.     Recently  the  St.  Paul  office  had 
95000    pieces    of    vmopened    mall    and    this 
shows  at  least  a  6  weeks'  delay.    Under  these 
circumstances  why  all  of  a  sUdden  has  the 
St.  Paul  office  become  so  efflcltnt? 

Mr    Goulde  would  have  ydu  believe  that 
the  consideration   of   a  veteran's  claim   for 
benefits  Is  merely  paper  processing.    If  such 
were  the  case  there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
rating   board,   authorization   section,   or   an 
adjudication  officer.    The  adjudication  divi- 
sion is  more  than  a  paper  prbcesslng  media. 
The  veteran's  claim  and  all  tt  the  evidence 
of  record    Is    considered    and   a   deliberated 
Judgment  made.     A  narrative  summary  in- 
cluding the  facts  and  the  reason  for  the  deci- 
sion Is  made.    Is  administering.  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  and  regula'tlon,  judgment 
and  the  award  of  benefits  a  paper  process- 
ing affair?     The  answer  Is  obviously  "No.* 
and  the  VA  officials  know  It.    These  actions 
based  upon  rules,  regulations  and  public  laws 
require  continual  Interpretation  and  discus- 
sion.    This  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  routine 
operation.     Every  veteran  is  entitled  to  the 
fullest  consideration  of  his  claim  as  a  man 
who  served  his  country  without  mental  res- 
ervation. 

Since   the  VA  feels  that  tlie  overlapping 
and   clerical    overhead    positions    should   be 
abolished  then  such  positions  should  be  elini- 
inated  without  transfer  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
office.    The  VA  should  eliminate  those  posi- 
tions and  submit  a  new  table  of  organiza- 
tion.   Under  this  proposed  merger  all  of  the 
personnel  of  Fargo  and  SlouX  Falls  would  be 
integrated  in  the  St.  Paul  setMp.    The  present 
organization  of  the  adjudication  division  in 
St.  Paul  consisting  of  approximately  77  em- 
ployees would  be  Increased  to  102  under  the 
new  setup.    Under  such  reorganization  there 
would    be    no    saving    and    the    supervisory 
grades  would  be  raised  from  a  grade  13  to  14 
and  a  grade  14  to  15.     Under  this  arrange- 
ment there  would  be  no  siiving.     How  can 
you  combine  all  of  the  thjee  offices,  retain 
the  same  employees  and  still  save  money? 
The  answer  Is  obviously,  "No,  you  cannot." 
The  service  officers  average  approximately 
10  to  12  contacts  each  day  With  VA  person- 
nel concerning  discussion  of  evidence,  pros- 
ecution  of  claims   and   awiards  of  benefits. 
In   many    Instances    their    contentions    are 
voiced  orally.    The  allegatida  that  "anything 
dealing  with  people  is  left  here"  is  a  mis- 
nomer and  unfounded.    This  personal  service 
with  the  awarding  section  l6  lost  and  contact 
cannot  make  a  decision.     Contact  is  not  an 
administering   unit    but    more    of    a   paper 
processing  unit.    Under  the  proposed  merger 
the  contact  office  cannot  handle  these  per- 
sonal   services.     The    adjudication    division 
deals  with  people  every  day  Including  service 
officers,  veterans,  the  hospital  personnel  and 
administrative    service.      The    adjudication 
division  Is  the  core  of  the  whole  operation 
and  all  of  the  services  revdlva  around  It.    To 
remove  the  adjudication  diivlslon  denies  the 
veteran  of  benefits  that  he  is  entitled  to. 

The  proposed  merger  Is  based  upon  so- 
called  work  measurement  reports  which  lack 
practicability    and   were   liased    upon   pilot 


studies  that  did  not  show  a  fair  study  of  the 
end  product  codes.  The  larger  offices  show 
"slipshod"  work  and  thus  less  time  spent 
to  complete  an  end  product.  Why  doesn't 
the  VA  examine  rating  decisions,  award  ac- 
tions of  the  Sioux  Falls  office  as  compared 
with  St.  Paul  office?  In  claims  folders  that 
I  have  seen  the  St.  Paul  office  does  not  in 
their  rating  decisions  present  full  and  com- 
plete discussion  of  their  actions.  What  has 
been  the  rating  based  upon  a  survey  by  cen- 
tral office  of  the  St.  Paul  office  as  compared 
with  the  Siovix  Falls  office?  I  am  sure  that 
the  Sioux  Falls  adjudication  division  has  a 
higher  rating  on  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  based  their 
decision  as  to  low  efficiency  on  an  outmoded 
pilot  study  concerning  work  measurement 
several  years  ago.    The  time  allotted  for  end 
products  was  based  upon  applications  that 
were  relatively  simple  such  as  non-service- 
connected  pension  and  claims  for  compen- 
sation by  veterans  who  were  recently  released 
from  service.    The  pension  claims  were  from 
veterans  of  World  War  I  who  were  65  years 
of  age  who  needed  only  a   lO-percent  dis- 
ability   and    evidence    of    unemployability. 
Now  claims  for  pension  by  veterans  of  World 
War  II  are  Increasing.    The  claims  for  pen- 
sion by  veterans  who  are  approximately  40 
to  50  years  of  age  require  a  greater  disability 
warranting  more  time  in  evaluating  disabili- 
ties.   The  end  product  time  now  allotted  Is 
not  sufficient  since  more  time  is  required  to 
consider   a   claim   for   pension   by   a   World 
War  II  veteran.    You  cannot  use  the  same 
criteria  to  consider  a  World  War  II  veteran's 
claim.     Now  there  are  more  claims  for  dis- 
ability compensation  being  filed  by  veterans 
who  have  had  20  to  30  years  of  service.    The 
time  allotted  for  such  end  products  Is  not 
sufficient  since  there  are  more  records  to  re- 
view and  consider.     In  addition,  claims  for 
compensation    being    filed    by    veterans    of 
World  War  II  or  Korean  service  require  more 
development   and   continuity   evidence   but 
the  VA  allots  the  same  amount  of  time  for 
this  claim  as  it  did  previously.     The  work 
measurement  report  allows  no  time  for  ad- 
ditional statements  of  the  case  to  the  vet- 
eran after  the  first  is  given.    This  is  free  and 
not  measured.     Therefore  the  time  allotted 
to  consideration  of  claims  and  awards  is  not 
fair   and   not   correct   inasjnuch   as   it   was 
based  upon  a  time  study  that  Is  obsolete  and 
not  based  upon  the  present  working  condi- 
tions.   The  examples  given  are  not  all  but 
Just  a  few  samples  of  unfairness  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  work  measvurement. 

The  VA  states  that  "this  was  no  random 
move."  It  is  noted  that  an  arbitrary  judg- 
ment was  made  by  the  VA  to  close  those 
regional  offices  of  the  States  having  less 
than  100,000  veterans.  South  Dakota  has 
approximately  75,000  veterans.  An  arbitrary 
figure  was  arrived  at  by  the  VA  simply  to 
make  a  random  guess  to  close  such  offices. 
Tills  fact  shows  that  the  move  was  a  random 
judgment  not  based  upon  adequate  and  fair 
consideration. 

The  present  organization  consisting  of  a 
manager,  assistant  manager,  chief  medical 
officer,  administrative  assistant  to  the  chief 
medical  officer,  personnel  officer,  and  assist- 
ant personnel  officer  are  to  remain  to  admin- 
ister the  hospital.  This  appears  to  be  too 
much  top  management.  Certainly  such  en- 
tails an  overlapping  of  supervisory  posi- 
tions. This  whole  setup  entails  too  many 
chiefs  and  not  enough  men  to  do  the  work. 
This  supervision  is  unmeasured  work.  Cer- 
tainly some  adjustment  should  be  made. 

Personnel  at  the  VA  In  Sioux  Falls  has 
not  furnished  opinions  on  this  merger. 
These  employees  should  be  called  before  an 
investigating  committee,  placed  under  oath, 
and  asked  whether  they  were  told  to  be 
quiet  and  not  say  anything  until  the  "VA 
factfinder"  left  the  station.    This  is  unfair 


and  contrary  to  our  Constitution.  This  sub- 
duing employees  by  way  of  reprisals  does  not 
represent  justice  and  fair  play.  Does  a  VA 
employee  forfeit  his  right  to  freedom  of 
speech  or  to  express  an  opinion?  Does  the 
VA  operate  on  the  same  system  as  the  Army? 
The  freedom  of  speech  was  denied  because 
of  the  fear  of  reprisal  or  the  loss  of  his 
Job.  I  am  sure  our  Congress  does  not  oper- 
ate under  this  delusion  denying  the  freedom 
to  be  heard.  The  factfinder  did  not  come 
to  gather  data— he  came  simply  to  arrange 
the  transfer  In  spite  of  the  Congress  or  the 
■people. 

Therefore,  In  conclusion  an  Impartial  In- 
vestigation should  be  made  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  determine  the  full 
facts  and  those  employees  of  the  Sioux  PaUs 
office  should  be  palced  under  oath  and  testify 
as  to  the  facts. 

The  merger  Is  Ill-advised  and  not  war- 
ranted because: 

1.  Personal  service  to  the  veteran  will  be 
hindered  and  will  become  nonexistent.  The 
adjudication  division  Is  the  core  of  the  VA 
operation  and  is  not  a  paper  processing  unit 
under  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

2.  The  work  study  conducted  by  the  VA 
several  years  ago  does  not  accurately  meas- 
ure the  current  work.  The  work  measure- 
ment Is  obsolete  and  unrealistic  when  based 
upon  an  outmoded  study  several  years  ago. 

3  Survey  reports  by  central  office  of  the 
adjudication  division  of  the  Sioux  Palls  office 
will  show  a  higher  quality  of  work  per- 
formed than  that  of  the  St.  Paiil  office. 

4.  SDVD,  AL.  DAV.  VFW.  and  ARC  service 
officers  perform  approximately  75  percent  of 
the  work  In  connection  with  all  claims  for 
benefits.  The  VA  contact  personnel  perform 
a  small  percentage  of  the  work  at  present. 
To  eliminate  the  work  of  service  organiza- 
tions would  definitely  deny  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  veteran.  The  present  merger 
would  leave  two  contact  officers  who  would 
be   figureheads   acting   as   paper   pushers. 

5.  If  there  are  overlapping  supervisory  and 
clerical  overhead  positions  then  the  VA 
should  eliminate  such  positions  and  submit 
a  new  table  of  organization  for  the  Sioux 
Falls  office  and  allow  the  adjudication  divi- 
sion, chief  attorney,  and  the  administrative 
section  to  remain  here. 

6.  The  merger  and  move  would  not  save 
money  since  supervisory  personnel  at  the  St. 
Paul  office  would  be  promoted  to  higher  grade 
positions,  adjudication  personnel  of  the 
Fargo  and  Sioux  Falls  offices  would  be 
integrated  with  the  St.  Paul  office  without 
reduction  but  personnel  would  be  Increased 
from  77  to  102. 

7.  The  St.  Paul  office  lacks  the  facilities 
to  consolidate  the  movement  of  office  space 
for  personnel  and  storage  space  for  the  addi- 
tional records.  The  St.  Paul  office  Is  behind 
In  Its  work  and  this  confusion  of  movement 
would  delay  the  timely  consideration  of 
claims. 

8.  The  top  management  personnel  remain- 
ing In  the  Sioux  Falls  office  after  the  merger 
would  be  excessive  In  the  administration  of 
the  hospital.  Here  again  the  costs  would  be 
out  of  line  with  the  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciple of  sound  business  management. 

9.  The  VA  used  an  arbitrary  method  of 
selecting  a  regional  office  for  abolishment 
based  upon  a  State  having  less  than  100.000 
veterans  In  population.  South  Dakota  has 
75.000  veterans.  The  dependents  of  the  vet- 
eran were  ignored  In  this  computation. 

10.  The  quality  and  kind  of  service  to  the 
veteran  and  his  dependents  have  been  the 
best  and  are  far  superior  to  the  St.  Paul 
office.  A  review  can  be  made  of  claims  folders 
of  both  offices  and  this  will  be  clearly 
evident. 

11  The  VA  employees  were  not  allowed 
freedom  to  express  opinions  or  present  facts 
to  the  service  organizations  regarding  the 
merger.  They  were  silenced  due  to  their 
employer-employee  relationship. 
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For  all  of  the  reasons  and  facts  stated  this 
merger  should  not  take  place  and  also  a  full, 
complete,  and  Impartial  Investigation  should 
be  made. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rat  Asmussen, 
Claims  Representative  and  Field  Officer. 


PARIS.  ILL..  COUPLE  RECEIVE 
AWARD  FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
1956,  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation has  been  giving  service  awards  to 
educational  institutions,  organizations, 
corporations,  communities,  and  individ- 
uals, in  recognition  of  their  voluntary 
activities  in  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Trogdon,  Jr.,  of 
Paris,  111.,  were  one  of  five  recipients  of 
this  distinguished  award  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education-Reader's 
Digest  Foundation  for  1965.  This  is  a 
great  honor  to  a  fine  family  which  is  per- 
sonally known  to  me.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trogdon  have  displayed  great  patriotism 
in  their  untiring  and  effective  efforts  to 
help  promote  international  vmderstand- 
ing  by  providing  a  program  of  hospitality 
to  foreign  students  and  visitors  in  Paris. 
111.  Their  successful  efforts  have  also 
made  this  program  possible  in  other  Illi- 
nois cities. 

Illinois  and  the  Nation  are  proud  of 
the  Trogdons  and  others  who  havejpar- 
ticipated  in  promoting  friendship'  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  foreign 
friends. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trogdon.  from  the 
Institute  of  International  Education- 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation  for  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNSTmm:  or  Inteknaxional  Education- 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation  Citation  to 

AN  Individual  foe  Distinguished  Service 

IN  International  Education 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Trogdon.  Jr.,  for 
their  untiring  and  effective  efforts  to  provide 
hospitality  to  foreign  students  and  visitors 
and  to  broaden  the  horizons  of  their  fellow 
Americans,  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  and  the  Reader's  Digest  Founda- 
tion present  their  award  for  distinguished 
service. 

For  the  foreign  student  or  visitor,  the  op- 
portunity to  know  and  understand  the 
America  which  extends  beyond  the  campxis 
or  the  special  facility  he  is  visiting  is  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  his  exchange 
experience.  Since  1956,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trogdon  have  provided  this  opportunity  to 
hundreds  of  visitors  from  abroad.  In  that 
year  they  organized,  in  their  hometown  of 
Paris,  111.,  the  Thanksgiving  fellowships  which 
have  made  it  possible  every  year  since  then 
for  more  than  100  foreign  students  attend- 
ing nearby  colleges  and  universities  to  spend 
the  4-day  Thanksgiving  holiday  In  local 
homes.  So  rewarding  was  this  program  to 
the  students  and  to  the  host  families  that 
the  Trogdons  undertook  to  develop  Thanks- 
giving 4-day  fellowships  in  other  commun- 
ities. Today  their  idea  flourishes  in  seven 
Illinois  towns  and  cities. 

The  original  venture  in  international  un- 
derstanding launched  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trogdon  in  Paris  is  now  but  a  part  of  the 
year-roxmd  community  program,  which  in- 


cludes regular  visits  to  this  American  com- 
munity by  Allied  airmen  at  Chanute  Field 
during  the  summer,  and  year-round  visits  of 
special  guests  sent  by  the  State  Department 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies. 
Many  of  these  visitors  have  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trogden  who 
have  played  a  leading  role  in  the  expansion 
of  their  community  hospitality  program. 

The  Trogdon 's  advice,  experience  and  good 
will  are  sought  by  local.  State,  and  National 
organizations  and  they  have  assisted  many 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  agencies, 
including  the  experiment  in  International 
living,  COSERV.  and  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  World  Youth  Understanding. 

Their  effort  to  encourage  international 
understanding  at  theilocal  community  level 
constitutes  a  heartening  example  not  only 
of  high  purpose  but  also  of  effective  voluntary 
action.  IIE  and  the  Reader's  Digest  Founda- 
tion are  proud  to  present  their  award  for 
distinguished  service  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Trogdon,  Jr. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  AND 
GHANA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  July  of 
1963,  after  taking  the  testimony  of  the 
Ghanaian  opposition  leader.  Dr.  K.  A. 
Busia,  and  after  receiving  from  him 
many  documents  relating  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Ghana,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  issued  a  report  to 
which  I  wrote  a  foreword. 

In  the  foreword  I  stated: 

The  evidence  strongly  suggests  that 
Kwame  Nkrumah's  Ghana  has  become  the 
first  Soviet  satellite  in  Africa. 

I  said  that  Ghana  had  become  the 
focal  point  for  the  subverision  of  Africa, 
just  as  Cuba  is  the  focal  point  for  the 
subversion  of  the  Americas;  and  I  de- 
scribed Ghana  as  the  mortal  enemy  of 
true  freedom  and  independence  for  the 
peoples  of  Africa,  and  the  mortal  enemy 
of  African  peace. 

For  this  statement,  I  was  severely 
taken  to  task  by  the  New  York  Times, 
which  advised  its  readers : 

Such  wild  statements  are,  in  fact,  calcu- 
lated to  drive  any  African  leader  toward 
communism. 

The  violent  anti-American  riots  in 
early  January  1964  led  many  people  to 
do  some  rethinking  on  the  subject  of 
Ghana. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  only  6 
months  previously  had  challenged  my 
characterization  of  Nkrumah,  included 
in  its  issue  of  January  8,  1964.  a  page  1 
article  under  the  caption  "Ghana  is 
Viewed  as  Going  Marxist."  According 
to  the  article : 

Diplomats  in  Accra,  the  capital  of  Ghana, 
have  concluded  almost  unanimously  that 
the  country  is  rapidly  becoming  an  undis- 
guised Marxist  state. 

Now  the  pendulum  has  swimg  all  the 
way.  Responding  to  the  news  that  five 
Ghanaian  opposition  leaders,  including 
two  former  Cabinet  Ministers,  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  Kwame  Nkru- 
mahs  courts,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  eloquent  and  scathing  editorial 
with  which  I  find  myself  in  whole- 
hearted accord. 

Hindsight  is  better  than  no  sight  at 
all;  but  one  of  the  worst  faults  of  hind- 
sight is,  not  that  it  is  tardy,  but  that  it 
finds  it  so  diflBcult  to  forgive  foresight. 


Because  I  think  these  items  are  of 
some  historic  interest,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial on  Ghana,  of  July  16,  1963;  ex- 
cerpts f rSm^  the  Now  York  Times  article 
of  January  8,  1963;  and  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  captioned  "Kwame 
Nkrumah's  Betrayal,"  as  published  on 
February  15,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  16,  1963] 
Editorial 

The  statement  by  Senator  Dodd,  of  Con- 
nectlcut,  that  Ghana  is  probably  "the  first 
Soviet  satellite  in  Africa"  is  almost  as  harm- 
ful to  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  Africa  as  It  is  unjust  to  Ghana.  The  Ir- 
responsibility of  the  statement  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  even  Senator  Dodd  only 
claims  to  have  talked  to  one  man,  who  is  a 
respected  Ghanaian  opposition  leader  in  exile. 
Dr.  Kofi  Busla. 

Conclusive  evidence  of  President  Kwame 
Nkrumah's  communism,  according  to  Sen- 
ator DoDD's  way  of  thinking,  seems  to  be 
that  Mr.  Nkrumah  made  a  trip  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Even  Dr.  Busla,  for  all  his 
hostility,  did  not  testify  that  Ghana  in  hla 
opinion  is  a  "Soviet  satellite."  He  argued 
that  it  is  "Communist  oriented." 

The  evidence  is  mixed,  even  contradic- 
tory. The  aid  being  given  by  the  United 
States  and  British  Governments  and  the 
World  Bank  was  arranged  after  careful  in- 
quiries. A  new  Ghanaian  investment  law  to 
encourage  foreign  private  investments  has 
just  been  adopted.  The  American  Peace 
Corps  has  had  a  successful  program. 

Ghana's  foreign  policies  do  often  coincide 
with  the  Soviet  position;  but  that  Is  a  very 
long  way  from  saying  that  Ghana — or  any 
other  African  state — Is  a  satellite.  Guinea 
was  stereotyped  In  the  same  way  by  many 
Americans  until  a  year  or  two  ago.  when 
the  essential  African  determination  to  be  no- 
body's satellite  became  clear  there — and 
Guinea  was  much  nearer  to  being  a  Soviet 
satellite  than  Ghana  has  ever  been. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  Nkrumah 
government  Is  pro-Western  or  democratic. 
Nothing  could  be  less  democratic  than  the 
autocratic,  authoritarian,  one-party  system 
of  Ghana,  with  Kwame  Nkrumah  aa  the 
tribal  chieftain  of  his  nation.  Moreover, 
no  one  can  question  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Nkrumah  is  a  fanatical  antlcolonlallst,  antl- 
Imperlallst  African  leader  with,  doubtless, 
Imperial  ambitions  of  his  own  in  West  Africa. 
Besides  which,  he  Is  a  variation  of  a  Marxist 
since  he  has  Introduced  what  he  himself 
calls  a  policy  of  African  socialism. 

Senator  Dodd  seems  to  believe  all  this 
makes  Ghana  a  "Soviet  satellite."  Such  wild 
statements  are,  in  fact,  calculated  to  drive 
ciny  African  leader  toward  Moscow.  It  Is 
hard  for  foreigners  to  realize  that  people  like 
Senator  Dodd,  fortunately,  do  not  speak  for 
the  United  States,  or  the  U.S.  Government 
6r,  in  his  case,  even  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Lagos,  Nigeria, 

Jan. 8, 1963] 

Ghana  Is  Viewed  as  Going  Marxist 

Diplomats  in  Accra,  the  capital  of  Ghana, 
have  concluded,  almost  unanimously,  that 
the  country  is  rapidly  becoming  an  un- 
disguised Marxist  state. 

They  hold  that  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Kwame  Nkrumah  is  seeking  complete 
ideological  control  over  the  judiciary,  educa- 
tion, the  civil  service,  the  army,  and  the 
police. 

These  views  are  confirmed  almost  daily  by 
the     Government-owned    press    and    radio. 


which  have  proclaimed  "total!  War"  on  capi- 
talism and  are  demanding  a  nationwide  purge 
of  all  "antlprogresslve"  elements. 

The  Government  press  continued  its 
stepped-up  attacks  against  the  United  States 
and  what  it  called  other  "imperialist"  coun- 
tries of  the  West.  Typical  was  a  commen- 
tary In  the  Ghanaian  Times  that  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  all  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
They  were  described  as  "spies  imd  meddlers." 
,  •  »  •  • 

Party  members  were  further  heartened  by 
an  announcement  by  the  Presiident  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  He  said  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  the  Convention  People's 
Party  Ghana's  sole  political  party  would  be 
put  to  a  referendum  January   24. 

SOVIET    parallel    N^TED 

The  proposed  amendment  IB  taken  almost 
word  for  word  from  article  136  of  the  1936 
Soviet  Constitution. 

The  abortive  attempt  on  Mr.  Nkrumah's 
life  last  Thursday  has  served  to  intensify  the 
drive  against  "reactionaries"  and  "counter- 
revolutionaries." The  President  was  not  hurt 
m  the  attack,  but  a  bodyguard  was  killed. 

The  tone  of  the  Government's  campaign 
was  set  by  Kofi  Baako,  the  Defense  Minister. 
Hailing  the  President's  escape  in  the  attack, 
he  declared;  "Kwame  Is  to  Africa  today  what 
Lenin  was  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  1917." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  15,  1966] 
KwAME  Nkrumah's  Bbtkatal 

President  Nkrumah  hAS  Juet  about  read 
himself  and  his  governnaent  out  of  the  com- 
ity of  civilized  nations.  Five  persons,  in- 
cluding two  former  cabinet  ministers  have 
been  condemned  to  death  by  a  court  from 
which  Mr.  Nkrumah  virtually  demanded 
death  sentences.  Three  of  the  men  had  had 
a  fair  trial  after  their  arrest  on  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  the  attempted  assassination  of 
President  Nkrtunah  in  August,  1962.  The 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  Arku  Korsah,  who  presided 
over  a  special  court  to  try  the  men,  acquitted 
three  of  them. 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Nkrumah  dismissed  the 
chief  Justice,  had  the  verdict  quashed,  ap- 
pointed some  new  Judges,  and  saw  to  It  that 
the  men  were  found  guilty.  The  death  sen- 
tences may  well  be  commuted  by  Nkrumah, 
but  nothing  can  remove  the  stigma  of  aa 
flagrant  an  example  of  political  Justice  aa 
has  been  seen  anywhere  in  years. 

These  developments  came  to  a  head  Just 
as  the  former  leader  of  the  opposition  In 
Ghana,  Dr.  Danquah,  died  In  prison  of  the 
hardships  that  had  been  inflicted  on  him. 
He  was  a  brave,  patriotic,  high-minded 
Ghanaian  who  did  as  much  as  Kwame  Nkru- 
mah to  lead  the  successful  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. 

President  Azlklwe  of  Nigeria  commented  on 
Dr.  Danquah's  death  and  on  the  general  sit- 
uation in  Ghana  In  words  that  all  respon- 
sible African  statesmen  would  applaud.  "If." 
he  said,  "independence  means  the  substitu- 
tion of  indigenous  tyranny  for  alien  rule, 
then  those  who  struggled  for  the  independ- 
ence of  former  colonial  territories  have  not 
only  desecrated  the  cause  of  freedom;  they 
have  betrayed  their  people." 

President  Nkrumah  has  deeply  discouraged 
those  In  Europe  and  the  United  States  who 
support  African  causes.  He  has  done  more 
harm  to  the  new  Africa  than  and  supposed 
colonialism  or  imperialism  could  do. 

All  this  happens  while  Ghana's  economy 
is  in  extremely  bad  shape  because  of  a  fall 
la  the  price  of  cocoa  on  the  world  marketB, 
a  sharp  rise  in  imports  and  a  program  of 
deficit  financing  that  has  no  relation  to 
the  rules  of  economics.  If  Ghana  is  to  avoid 
a  runaway  Inflation  and  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  crisis,  she  will  need  help  from  abroad. 
This  is  a  curious  time  for  Kwame  Nkrumah 
to  flout  or  Ignore  world  opinion. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
*  LAKESHORE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
endorsement  by  President  Johnson  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  in 
his  truly  great  message  on  natural 
beauty,  is  an  important  boost  to  the  long 
effort  to  save  the  Indiana  Dunes.  How- 
ever, as  Chicago's  American  recently 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial,  on  the  same 
day  when  the  President  sent  his  message 
to  Congress,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Parks  and  Recreation  heard  protests 
against  the  proposed  park  from  a  com- 
pany whose  workers  and  their  families 
will  be  among  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
the  national  lakeshore.  The  subcom- 
mittee heard  the  same  protests  last  year, 
but  wisely  chose  to  side  with  the  people. 
It  reported  S.  2249,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  September  30. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Parks  and  Recreation  will  again  ap- 
prove the  new  lakeshore  bill,  S.  360 — 
which  is  identical  to  S.  2249— with  its 
boundaries  intact,  so  that  the  Senate 
can  speedily  approve  this  much  needed 
park  in  the  heart  of  the  Gary.  Ind. -Chi- 
cago region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chicago's  American  editorial  of  Febru- 
ary 10  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  (111.)  American,  Feb.  10, 
1965] 
An  Anttugliness  Program 
President  Johnson's  special  message  to 
Congress  on  conservation  was  an  \irgent  ap- 
peal for  action,  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  President's  solemn.  Inflated  style  is  not 
the  most  effective,  and  we  wish  he  could  get 
along  without  such  phrases  as  "indifferent 
alike  to  the  Judgment  of  history  and  the 
command  of  principle."  Still,  he  was  not 
exaggerating  at  all  about  the  need  for  some 
strong  antipollution  and  antiugllness  legis- 
lation, and  we  hope  Congress  gives  his  pro- 
gram a  high  priority. 

In  his  message,  Johnson  himself  gave 
encouragingly  high  priority  to  the  Indiana 
dunes,  and  the  need  for  saving  what's  left 
of  them  by  designating  11,000  acres  as  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  The 
need  was  promptly  demonstrated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Inland  Steel  Co.,  who  set  up  a 
howl  of  protest  against  losing  830  acres  of 
Inland's  property  to  the  public.  William  A. 
Blake,  an  Inland  official,  complained  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee  that  Inland's  terri- 
tory adjoining  the  park  area  would  be  ttimed 
into  a  Coney  Island. 

Obviously,  the  fight  to  save  some  of  this 
uniquely  beautiful  area  for  public  enjoy- 
ment is  not  won  yet. 

Under  a  "compromise"  arrived  at  last  year, 
Illinois  Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  other  con- 
servationists salvaged  the  lakeshore  area  by 
giving  up  4.677  acres  to  two  other  steel  com- 
panies, Bethlehem  and  National.  The  com- 
panies wanted  the  property  primarily  to 
biaid  a  port  facility  at  Burns  Ditch,  in  Por- 
ter County,  and  Indiana  politicians  battled 
on  their  behalf  as  though  the  State's  econ- 
omy were  at  stake. 

Actually,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the 
Burns  Ditch  port  will  ever  amount  to  any- 
thing but  a  gift  from  the  taxpayers  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  steel  companies. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  other  Industries 
or  shippers  will  get  any  good  from  It,  or  even 
that  public  terminal  facilities  will  ever  be 
built  there.  Now  Inland,  which  actually 
opjKJsed  the  Bums  Ditch  harbor  because  it 


had  no  access  to  the  site.  Is  battling  the 
conservation  measure  for  its  own  reasons. 
All  this  should  show  what  kind  of  a  fight 
will  be  called  for  if  this  country  Is  going 
to  save  its  natural  beauties  from  systematic 
destruction.  As  Johnson  made  clear,  there 
is  no  time  to  waste. 


PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENTIAL SUCCESSION  —  PRESI- 
DENTIAL DISABILITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  down  and  made 
the  pending  business,  and  that  the  morn- 
ing hour  be  concluded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  1)  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
pMDwers  and  duties  of  his  ofBce. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  oflBce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  first  nomination,  beginning 
with  the  Department  of  Defense. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu,  of  Oregon,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  only  a  few  minutes. 
I  wish  to  express  myself  briefly  with 
reference  to  the  confirmation  of  this  fine 
appointment  and  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  selecting  a  man  of  the  back- 
ground and  experience  that  Mr.  BeLieu 
has  for  a  civilian  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  young  man  has 
had  fine  experience  both  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  in  the  battle  of  operating  the 
Grovernment.  He  has  been  connected 
with  some  of  us  in  our  duties  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  where  he 
did  work  of  the  highest  order. 

I  have  never  known  a  person  who  had 
a  better  attitude  or  a  more  dedicated 
attention  to  duty.  Mr.  BeLieu  has  al- 
ready proved  himself  to  be  a  capable  ad- 
ministrator as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  I  feel  certain  that  his  work  will 
continue  in  the  same  fine  order  of  out- 
standing accomplishment. 

Mr.  BeLieu  served  in  the  Army  for 
more  than  10  years  and  was  promoted 
on  the  battlefield.  I  am  proud  to  see 
in  the  civilian  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  appointment  of  a  military  man, 
of  his  background  and  splendid  dedica- 
tion. I  hope  there  will  be  more  such 
appointments. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  From  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  wish  to  endorse  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  BeLieu  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He 
was  appointed  to  that  particular  position 
by  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  gave  us  excellent  assistance 
when  he  was  an  important  adviser  to  our 
committee,  and  since  then  he  has  acted 
most  cooperatively  and  understandingly 
with  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  questions  that  con- 
perned  the  Navy. 

He  has  now  been  promoted.  I  am  cer- 
tainly happy  to  endorse  his  nomination, 
as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  just 
done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  concur  fully  in  the 
observatfbns  made  today.  Ken  BeLieu 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Military 
Preparedness  Subcommittee,  when  he 
was  closely  associated  with  the  then  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  of  this  body, 
who  is  now  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  who  performed 
his  duties  more  diligently.  I  can  think 
of  no  one  who  brought  to  his  duties  a 
higher  patriotic  fervor  than  Ken  BeLieu. 
Nearly  every  Member  of  the  Senate  knew 
him  quite  well. 


It  is  a  high  compliment  to  him  that 
he -«hould  be  advanced;  he  richly  de- 
serves it.  I  fully  concur  in  the  action  of 
the  President  in  sending  his  name  in  for 
appointment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.    AIKEN.     Mr.   President,   I   can 
add  nothing  to  what  has  been  said  about 
Ken  BeLieu  personally.    I  commend  the 
President  for  appointing  him  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    It 
is  a  good  appointment. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  what  they  have 
said  about  the  appointment  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  to  the 
office  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  BeLieu  is  an  excellent  American. 
He  has  proved  his  mettle  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said,  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the 
Senate  committees  as  well  as  in  the  De- 
partment which  he  has  served  so  effec- 
tively over  the  past  several  years. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  appointments 
that  could  be  made.  I  am  delighted,  and 
am  certain  that  the  nomination  will  be 
confirmed  unanimously  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. This  gentleman  was  originally 
brought  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  was  taken  away  from 
us  to  the  Space  Committee  by  the  pres- 
ent President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagues  regarding  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His 
nomination  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
In  my  judgment  he  has  brought  to  the 
Navy  and  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  rich  experience  of  the  professional 
soldier  and  professional  staff  member  of 
the  two  Senate  committees.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army  with  great  distinction 
from  1940  to  1955. 

He  was  a  professional  staff  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Subsequently,  he  served  as  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  He  also  served  as  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee.  The  latter  two 
committees  were  chaired  by  the  then 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Mr.  BeLieu  during  the  time  that  he 
served  with  such  great  distinction  on 
the  staffs  of  the  committees  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

I  have  also  observed  his  work  over  the 
past  4  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  BeLieu  is  a  man  of  great  integrity, 
a  man  who  has  done  outstanding  work 
in  all  the  assignments  he  has  undertaken 
for  his  Government. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  BeLieu  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kenneth  E.  BeLieuFAssistant  Secretary  op 
THE  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
Mr.  BeLieu  was  born  In  Portland,  Oreg., 
on  February  10,  1914.  He  is  the  son  of  Ha 
Jean  BeLieu  and  the  late  Perry  G.  BeLieu 
of  Oregon.  He  Is  married  to  the  former 
Margaret  Katherine  Waldhoff  of  Anoka, 
Minn.,  and  has  two  sons,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr., 
and  Christopher  Michael. 

He  attended  Roosevelt  High  School  (class 
of  1933)  In  Portland,  Oreg..  the  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.  (class  of  1937),  and 
the  Harvard  Business  School  (advanced 
management  program.  1955). 

After  3  years  In  business  In  Portland,  In 
1940  Mr.  BeLieu  volunteered  for  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  of  Infantry.  His  World 
War  II  service  carried  him  from  the  Nor- 
mandy landings  through  the  campaigns  in 
France,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  into  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star, 
Purple  Heart,  and  Croix  de  Guerre  for  gal- 
lantry in  action.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  Army  In  1945  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  civil  life,  he  was 
offered  a  commission  in  the  Regular  Army, 
which  he  accepted  in  July  1946.  He  was 
ordered-  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he 
served  in  various  assignments  in  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  headquarters.  In  July 
1950,  Mr.  BeLieu  volunteered  for  action  in 
Korea  and,  while  there  lost  his  left  leg  be- 
low the  kneel  in  November  of  1950  and  was 
returned  to  the  United  States.  While  in 
Korea,  Mr.  BeLieu  was  decorated  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Korean  Governments. 
From  the  spring  of  1951  until  his  retirement 
in  October  of  1955,  he  served  as  executivft 
officer  to  two  Secretaries  of  the  Army. 

In  November  1955,  Mr.  BeLieu  became  a 
professional  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  In  January  1959, 
he  assumed  two  principal  responsibilities. 
First,  he  became  staff  director  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences — the  committee  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion to  survey  and  review  all  aeronautical 
and  U.S.  space  activities  and  analyze  all  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Second,  Mr. 
BeLieu  became  staff  director  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subconunlttee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Forces.  This 
committee  has  broad  authority  to  review, 
investigate,  and  make  recommendations  on 
all  aspects  of  the  Nation's  military  policies, 
programs,  and  operations.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
and  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Forces  were  chaired  by  the  then  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  BeLieu  was  confirmed  by  the  US. 
Senate  on  February  6,  1961,  and  sworn  in  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics  on  February  7,  1961. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
BeLieu  understands  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
the  field  of  national  security. 

I  feel  that  the  Navy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  will  be  honored  by  his  service  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  career 
of  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  is  one  of  steady 
progress  upward,  to  successive  positions 
of  increased  demands  and  responsi- 
bilities. ^      ^  ^ .      . 

Senate  confirmation  of  Ken  BeLieu  to- 
day, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
will' be  further  recognition  by  us  of  the 
fact  that  he  consistently  does  an  out- 
standing job,  regardless  of  where  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  serve. 

And  I  am  sure  that  Ken  BeLieu  will 
reach  even  higher  positions  within  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  in  the  future. 

In  January  1959,  my  first  month  in  the 
Senate,  Ken  BeLieu  was  appointed  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Space  Committee, 
a  committee  to  which  I  was  assigned  at 
the  same  time. 

Ever  since  then,  I  have  known  Ken 
well  and  have  worked  closely  with  him. 
He  has  without  exception  been  courteous, 
responsive  and,  whenever  possible,  help- 
ful to  me  when  I  have  come  to  him  with  a 
problem. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  have  re- 
ceived the  same  high  quality  of  service 
from  Ken,  especially  during  the  last  4 
years  when  he  has  carried  out  with  dis- 
tinction the  difficult  duties  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installations 
and  Logistics. 

President  Johnson  has  chosen  well,  I 
believe,  and  with  his  nomination  of  Ken- 
neth BeLieu  he  has  continued  his  excel- 
lent policy  of  promoting  deserving  people 
up  through  the  ranks. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  experience  and 
background  for  this  position  of  Navy 
Under  Secretary  than  Ken  BeLieu's,  as  a 
businessman.  Army  officer,  staff  man  in 
the  Congress  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  in  which  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve. 

I  urge  prompt  and  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  his  nomination  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
tills  nomination?  i 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
The  legislative  clerk  rejad  the  nomina- 
tion of  Graeme  C.  Banherman,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  i$  confirmed. 


be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE 
ARMY,  IN  THE  NAVY,  AND  MA- 
RINE   CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  routine  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


advise  and  consent  with  the  President  on 
this  most  important  nomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Ellington  to  become  thfe  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Hon.  Buford  Ellington  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  to  be  a  very  able  man  of  fine 
experience,  having  been  a  highly  success- 
ful Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  know  not  only  of  his  ability, 
but  also  of  this  splendid  attitude  as  a 
public  official  and  public  servant. 

This  is  a  highly  important  office  for 
the  added  reason  that  he  will  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Council,  in 
which  position  I  feel  that  his  advice  and 
counsel  will  be  of  great  value. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  in  the  Air  Force 
will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  without 
objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY* 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  t^at  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  in  the  Navy  will 


OFFICE  OP  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Buford  Ellington,  of  Tennes- 
see, to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
only  a  moment  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  wise  choice  that  he  has 
made  in  selecting  the  former  Governor 
of  Tennessee  to  be  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

Mr.  Ellington  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  public  service,  both  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  State  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  then  in  the  office 
of  secretary  of  agriculture  for  our  State 
for  a  period  of  6  years. 

After  that  time,  he  was  chosen  to  be 
the  Governor  of  our  State,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  that  office  for  4 
years.  He  left  the  office  of  Governor 
probably  as  popular  as  any  man  in  the 
history  of  our  State. 

Governor  Ellington  has  been  a  close 
associate  of  President  Johnson's  for  a 
number  of  years.  Serving  in  this  very 
important  office,  where,  as  was  stated,  he 
will  also  be  a  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  his  experience  and  ability  will 
serve  the  Nation  well. 

I  also  commend  Governor  Ellington 
for  accepting  the  position.  Governor 
Ellington  was  well  situated  in  private 
life  in  Tennessee.  I  know  that  in  many 
instances  today  it  is  a  great  sacrifice  for 
some  Americans  to  leave  the  security  of 
important  positions  to  come  with  the 
Government  to  serve  in  these  needed 
capacities. 

Mr.  Ellington  has  made  a  sacrifice  to 
accept  this  position.  I  commend  him 
for  this.  I  commend  Mr.  Ellington  to 
the  Senate.    I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


PROHIBrnON  OF  UNFAIR  AND  DE- 
CEPTIVE PACKAGING  AND  LABEL- 
ING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  985. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
985),  to  regulate  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of  im- 
fair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  commodities  dis- 
tributed in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


DECLINE  OF  MORALITY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  January  18  edi- 
tion of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  one 
of  the  most  forthright  editorials  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  on  a  matter 
which  is  of  increasing  concern  to  the 
American  people — the  decline  of  mo- 
rality in  the  United  States. 

The  newspaper  asked  editorially, 
"What  Has  Happened  to  Our  National 
Morals?"  and  then  it  recites  chapter  and 
verse  which  leads  only  to  the  conclusion 
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that  they  have  fallen  to  perhaps  the  low- 
est level  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
As  the  Examiner  pointed  out,  and  I 
quote: 

In  ttae  two  decades  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  we  have  seen  our  national  standards 
of  morality  lowered  again  and  again. 

We  have  seen  a  steady  erosion  of  past 
principles  of  decency  and  good  taste. 

And.  we  have  harvested  a  whirlwind.  As 
our  standards  have  lowered,  our  crime  lev- 
els and  social  problems  have  increased. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  deserves 
the  widest  dissemination  possible,  for  it 
calls  attention  to  a  problem  with  which 
we  must  soon  come  face  to  face  and 
which  we  must  take  action  to  correct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : ' 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Jan.  18,  1966] 

The  Appalling  Erosions  of  Moral 
Standards 

What  has  happened  to  our  national 
morals? 

An  educator  speaks  out  in  favor  of  free 
love. 

A  man  of  God  condones  sexual  excursions 
by  unmarried  adults. 

Movies  sell  sex  as  a  commercial  commodity. 

Bookstores  and  cigar  stands  peddle 
pornography. 

A  high  court  labels  yesterday's  smut  as  to- 
day's literature. 

Record  shops  features  albums  displaying 
nudes  and  near  nudes. 

Nightclubs  stage  shows  that  would  have 
shocked  a  smoker  audience  a  generation  ago. 

TV  shows  and  TV  commercials  pour  out  a 
flood  of  sick,  sadistic,  and  suggestive  sex  sit- 
uations. 

A  campaign  Is  launched  to  bring  accept- 
ance to  homosexuality. 

Radio  broadcasts  present  discussions  for 
and  against  promiscuity. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  publish  pic- 
tures and  articles  that  flagrantly  violate  the 
bounds  of  good  taste. 

Four  letter  words  once  heard  only  in  bar- 
room brawls  now  appear  In  publications  of 
general  distribution. 

Birth  control  counsel  is  urged  for  high 
school  girls. 

Look  around  you.  These  things  are  hap- 
pening In  your  America.  In  the  two  decades 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11  we  have  seen 
our  national  standards  of  morality  lowered 
again  and  again. 

We  have  seen  a  steady  erosion  of  past 
principles  of  decency  and  good  taste. 

And  we  have  harvested  a  whirlwind.  As 
our  standards  have  lowered,  our  crime  levels 
and  social  problems  have  increased. 

Today,  we  have  a  higher  percentage  of  our 
youth  in  Jail  •  •  •  in  reformatories  •  •  • 
on  probation  and  in  trouble  than  ever  before. 

Study  the  statistics  on  Illegitimate  births 
•  •  •  on  broken  marriages,  on  Juvenile 
crimes,  on  school  drop-outs,  on  sex  devia- 
tion, on  dope  addiction,  on  high  school  mar- 
riages, on  crimes  of  passion. 

The  figures  are  higher  than  ever.  And 
going  higher. 

Parents,  police  authorities,  educators  and 
thoughtful  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
deeply  disturbed. 

They  should  be.  For  they  are  responsible. 
We  of  the  older  generation  are  responsible. 

Our  youngsters  are  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  we  were  at  the  same  age.  Generally, 
they  are  wiser.  But — they  have  more  temp- 
tations than  we  had.    They  have  more  cars. 


They  have  more  money.  They  have  more 
opportunities  for  getting  into  trouble. 

We  opened  doors  for  them  that  were  denied 
to  us.  We  encouraged  permissiveness.  We 
indulged  them.  We  granted  maximum  free- 
doms. And  we  asked  for  a  minimum  in  re- 
spect *    •    •  and  in  responsibility. 

Rules  and  regulations  that  prevailed  for 
generations  as  sane  and  sensible  guides  for 
personal  conduct  were  reduced  or  removed. 
Or  ignored. 

Prayer  was  banned  from  the  schoolroom 
and  the  traditional  school  books  that  taught 
moral  precepts  as  well  as  reading  were  re- 
placed with  the  inane  banalities  of  "Dick  and 
Jane." 

Basically,  there  are  Just  two  main  streams 
of  religious  thought  In  these  United  States. 
Those  who  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being.  And 
those  who  do  not. 

The  first  group  far  outnumbers  the  second. 
But  this  Nation  that  was  founded  on  the 
democratic  concept  of  "majority  rule"  now 
denies  the  positive  rights  of  many  to  protect 
the  negative  rights  of  a  few. 

As  prayer  went  out  of  the  classroom  so, 
too,  did  patriotism. 

No  longer  are  our  children  encouraged  to 
take  pride  in  our  Nation's  great  and  glorious 
past. 

Heroes  are  downgraded.  The  role  played 
by  the  United  States  In  raising  the  hearts 
and  hopes  of  all  enslaved  peoples  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  is  minimized. 

We  believe  this  is  wrong.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  majority  of  our  citizens  would 
welcome  an  Increase  in  patriotism  and  prayer 
and  a  decrease  in  the  peddling  of  sex,  sen- 
sationalism, materialism,  and  sordidness. 

In  a  few  days  the  Examiner  will  present 
the  first  in  a  series  of  profiles  of  our  Nation's 
heroes.  We  will  salute  the  men  and  women 
who  contributed  so  much  to  our  national 
legacy  In  valor,  science,  education,  religion, 
and  art. 

In  the  months  ahead  we  will  also  intensify 
our  efforts  to  fight  back  against  the  appall- 
ing vulgarization  of  sex. 

We  do  not  propose  prudery.  Neither  do  we 
propose  wildeyed,  fanatical  patriotism. 

In  both  areas,  we  propose  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  problems  as  we  see  them  with 
calm  reason  and  respect  for  the  rlghta  of 
those  with  views  contrary  to  ours. 

As  a  newspaper  we  have  an  obligation  to 
reflect  life  as  It  is,  not  as  it  ideally  might  be. 
We  will,  therefore,  continue  to  print  all  the 
news.  That  which  is  sordid  and  tawdry  we 
will  treat  in  a  manner  suitable  for  a  family 
publication. 

Over  the  years  we  have  refused  to  accept 
advertising  which  we  felt  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  good  taste.  We  will  pursue  this 
course  with  greater  dedication  In  the  future. 

Our  test  will  be  our  own  standards  of  good 
taste.  We  do  not  claim  infallibility.  Read- 
ers have  felt  we  erred  in  the  past.  Others 
will  undoubtedly  feel  we  do  so  in  the  future. 
Such  errors  of  excess — If  they  occur — will  be 
in  spite  of  our  efforts,  not  because  of  them. 

If  the  general  public  is  as  deeply  disturbed 
as  we  are  by  the  decline  In  national  morals 
and  in  national  pride,  let  it  speak  out. 

Together  we  can  put  down  the  sex  ped- 
dlers without  lifting  the  bluenoses.  And, 
with  God's  help,  we  can  put  prayer  and  pa- 
triotism back  in  our  classrooms.  And  In  our 
hearts  and  homes,  as  well. 


FIFTH  MEETING  OF  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).    The  Senator 

from  Maryland  is  recognized. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  it  was 

recently  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 

; 


American  delegation  to  the  fifth  meet- 
ing of  the  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  In  Mexico  from 
February  11  to  18. 

The  U.S.  delegation  committee  was 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  LMr.  Sparkman],  and  liad 
on  it  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  I  Mr.  Mansfield],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr, 
Gruenxng],  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vei-mont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin]. 

In  addition,  as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation there  was  a  distinguished  group 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
headed  by  Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  including  Hon.  Har- 
ris B.  McDowell,  Jr.,  of  Delaware; 
Hon.  James  C.  Wright,  Jr.,  of  Texas; 
Hon.  Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  California; 
Hon.  Ronald  Brooks  Cameron,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Hon.  John  M.  Slack,  Jr.,  of  West 
Virginia;  Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  of 
Texas;  Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of 
Illinois;  Hon.  William  L.  Springer,  of 
Illinois;  Hon.  F.  Bradford  Morse,  of 
Massachusetts;  Hon.  James  Harvey,  of 
Michigan;  and  Hon.  Alphonzo  Bell,  of 
California. 

The  purpose  of  my  taking  the  floor  Is 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  during  this  Interparliamentary 
Conference  the  problem  of  population 
growth  was  considered.  It  was  consid- 
ered and  discussed  at  length  by  one  of 
the  committees  of  the  Conference.  It 
was  discussed  openly  and  candidly. 
The  various  Implications  of  unchecked 
population  growth,  particularly  In  the 
backward  sections  of  the  world,  were  ex- 
plored at  length. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  between 
the  Mexican  and  United  States  repre- 
sentatives, a  resolution  was  adopted  and 
Included  In  the  report,  both  of  the  Amer- 
ican reporter  for  the  section  of  the  Con- 
ference and  of  the  Mexican  reporter. 

I  should  like  to  read  two  paragraphs 
Included  in  the  report  and  call  to  the 
President's  attention  the  fact  that  this 
may*,  be  the  first  time  an  International 
conference  has  publicly  taken  cogni- 
zance of  this  problem  and  requested  the 
respective  governments  of  the  partici- 
pants to  take  specific  action.  I  read 
these  two  paragraphs  from  the  U.S.  re- 
port, which  Is  entitled  "Demographic 
Conference": 

Deeply  concerned  with  the  present  rate  of 
world  population  growth,  Conunittee  m  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  composed  of  two 
members  from  our  respective  delegations, 
and  this  subcommittee  drafted  a  committee 
proposal  that  the  Mexican  and  United  States 
delegations  "recommend  to  their  respective 
Governments'  that  they  take  Immediately 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  initiate, 
either  through  existing  international  orga- 
nizations or  Independents,  If  necessary,  an 
International  conference  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  world  demographic  growth." 
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I  believe  this  was  an  extremely  Im- 
Dortant  contribution  made  by  the  con- 
ference    I  hope  note  will  be  taken  of  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

"^"ivir  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
nuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROHIBITION  OF  UNFAIR  AND  DE- 
CEPTIVE PACKAGING  AND  LABEL- 
ING—REFERENCE OF  SENATE 
BILL  S.  985 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  pending  business 
is  the  question  of  reference  of  S.  985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  (S.  985)  Is  before  the  Senate  for 
disposition  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
will  recall  that  this  bill  was  Introduced 
several  weeks  ago.  At  that  time,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  asked  that 
it  lie  on  the  table.  It  was  his  intention 
to  raise  questions  with  respect  to  the 
appropriate  reference  of  the  bill. 

As  the  Introducer  of  the  bill,  my  re- 
quest was  that  it  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred.  In  view  of  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen],  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  do  this 
inasmuch  as  that  is  where  the  bill,  the 
preliminary  events  concerning  which  I 
have  described,  would  normally  be  re- 
ferred. 

I  do  this  for  a  simple  reason.  Estab- 
lished tradition  and  precedents  clearly 
require  and  direct  that  proposed  legis- 
lation that  would  establish  labeling  re- 
quirements on  goods  moving  in  inter- 
state commerce  should  be  referred  to 
and  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  This  is  pre- 
cisely such  a  bill;  and  under  the  prece- 
dents I  move  that  this  reference  now  be 
made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  presume  that  at  the 
end  of  the  discussion,  on  the  basis  of 
parliamentary  advice,  the  Chair  will 
make  a  reference;  and  I  am  assuming,  of 
course,  in  line  with  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
that  the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  moved  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
it  plain  now  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, because  I  believe  that  its  juris- 
diction is  Involved.  However,  I  would 
first  request  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  agree,  if  he  is  in 
position  to  agree,  that  after  the  Com- 
merce Committee  completes  Its  work  on 


the  bill,  it  shall  go  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Failing  of  that,  I  would  probably  have 
to  take  an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  refer  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  for  its  determination. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  when  the  bill  was  Introduced, 
and  the  question  first  developed,  I  In- 
dicated that  I  felt  that  at  this  juncture 
it  would  be  inappropriate  and  indeed  un- 
desirable to  direct  the  reference  of  this 
bill  to  any  committee  other  than  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  It  may  well 
be  that  in  the  form  reported,  if  at  all  re- 
ported, by  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
the  bill  could  be  referred  to  some  other 
committee.  Including  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  it 
would  be  undesirable  at  this  juncture  to 
condition  the  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  on  a  subsequent  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

My  motion  was  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  HART.  The  reason  why  I  make 
the  motion  is  that  this  question  was 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  It 
would  not  be  appropriate,  as  I  see  it, 
that  the  question  be  resolved  by  an  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  under 
these  circumstances. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan;  but  I  think  a  substi- 
tute is  in  order— if  it  is  in  order— to  give 
direction  to  the  Chair,  and  that  Is  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  _     _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  motion  is  not  amendable,  except 
to  add  instructions  to  the  committee. 
If  the  motion  is  defeated,  the  question 
reverts  to  whatever  motion  the  Senator 


may  propose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  motion  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  for  reference  of  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.         ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  on  packaging  and  labeling  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  87th  Congress.  There  was 
very  little  action  at  that  time.  Subse- 
quently, an  identical  bill  was  Introduced 
in  the  88th  Congress.  We  are  now  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  introducer  or  author  of  the  bill 
has  undertaken  only  to  modify  it  in  one 
respect.  Heretofore  it  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act.  That 
certainly  gave  it  antitrust  attributes  and 
clearly  placed  it  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  now 
Introduced  as  an  independent  bill  with- 
out reference  to  the  Clayton  Act. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  fact  that  under  the  rule  it  could  very 
well  go  to  the  Conunerce  Committee. 
However,  I  believe  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  bill  should  not  be  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  I  shall  assign  some  reasons 
for  that.  .        ^^^    .,,, 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  of  the  bill 
himself,  in  his  report  in  connection  with 


the  bill,  when  it  passed  from  the  sub- 
committee to  the  f I'll  committee,  said : 

This  bill  then  is  In  the  tradition  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  also  this  bill  would  bring 
the  antitrust  laws  up  to  date,  insofar  as  the 
nonprice  form  of  competition  represented  by 
packaging  and  labeling  is  concerned. 

He  therefore  recognized  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  I  believe  on  other  occasions, 
that  it  had  antitrust  characteristics. 
Very  properly,  then,  it  went  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  bill  either  identical  or  substantially 
similar  was  introduced  in  the  House,  and 
that  bin  went  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. There  were  15  days  of  legisla- 
tive investigation,  11  days  of  hearings, 
88  witnesses  were  heard,  and  many  state- 
ments were  filed.  We  took  about  2,000 
pages  of  testimony.  It  cannot  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
did  not  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  bill. 

I  thought  it  was  rather  mischievous. 
I  thought  it  had  a  hole  in  it.  I  saw  no 
warrant  for  the  bill.  I  saw  in  it  an  un- 
warranted imposition  upon  industry  and 
business.  I  could  see  that  it  would  be 
an  attack  on  innovation  in  the  whole 
packaging  field.  As  a  consequence,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  should  not  be 
passed  at  all.  I  have  been  opposed  to  it, 
and  we  have  fought  the  bill. 

That  is  one  reason  why  it  never  came 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  must 
speculate,  however,  on  this  point,  and 
say  that  if  it  had  gone  to  the  full  com- 
mittee for  a  vote,  I  feel  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  bill  would  not  have  been 
approved  by  the  full  committee. 

We  can  see  how  much  mischief  might 
be  involved  if  a  bill  were  introduced  and 
it  were  referred  to  a  committee,  and  if, 
after  nearly  three  sessions  of  Congress 
no  favorable  action  were  taken  on  it,  it 
were  undertaken  to  modify  the  bill,  not 
in  its  text,  not  in  its  substance,  not  in  its 
purposes,  not  in  its  objective,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  hope 
that  perhaps  another  committee  would 
pass  favorably  on  the  bill. 

Let  us  suppose  that  that  kind  of  prece- 
dent were  to  stand  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  aiuthor  of  a  bill  had  no  luck  with 
one  committee  and  then  modified  it 
somewhat  and  had  it  referred  to  another 
committee.  Consider,  first  of  all,  the 
duplication  of  work,  and  consider  also 
our  feelings  in  the  matter,  to  the  effect 
that  hereafter,  after  all  this  period  of 
time,  we  must  feel  that  our  labors  were 
pretty  much  in  vain. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  precedent,  if 
there  was  one,  is  that  the  blU  was  origi- 
nally sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
In  the  past,  such  bills  have  always  come 
to  the  Commerce  Committee.  These 
bills  belong  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. At  the  time  it  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  I  made  a  mild 
protest,  but  it  went  unheeded.  The  bill 
is  now  "home,"  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, wWe  it  belonged  in  the  first 
place.        -^^ 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  it  propoily  went 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  because  in  the 
first  instance,  it  Involved  an  amendment 
to  the  Clayton  Act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Part  of  it  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act.  but  the 
main  purpose  Involved  truth  in  packas- 
Inn.  We  have  always  handled  bills  re- 
ferring to  labelinB  and  puckaKlng,  and 
other  bills  of  that  type.  The  bill  should 
have  gone  to  the  Commerce  Committee 
In  the  first  place,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
contained  a  section  dealing  with  the 
Claytcm  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  in  the  very  first 
Instance  it  was  made  clear  that  the  bill 
would  be  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton 
Act,  which  is  in  the  Kencral  antitrust 
field. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  bill  related  to 
truth  in  packaging  no  matter  what  act 
it  would  amend,  and  that  subject  is 
within  the  province,  under  any  con- 
ceivable interpretation  of  authority,  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  DIRKSF.N.  I  should  like  to  read 
to  the  Senator  what  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  bill  said  at  the  first  hear- 
ing. His  opening  statement  included  the 
following  statement: 

What  does  this  bill  iittempt  to  do?  It  is  an 
effort  to  bring  up  to  diite  the  untltrust  laws 
by  recognizing  the  emergence  of  a  rela- 
tively new  form  of  nonprice  competition — 
packaging  and  labeling. 

I  did  not  write  that  language.  I  did 
not  make  that  statement.  The  author 
of  the  bill  made  it  in  his  opening  state- 
ment to  identify  the  bill  with  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr.   HART.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
•    Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  We  were  talking  about  a 
previous  bill.  We  were  not  talking  about 
the  bill  which  is  now  at  the  table  await- 
ing reference.  The  Committee  on  Com- 
merce would  not  in  anywise  undertake 
to  amend  any  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Clearly,  the  bill  at  the  table  is  a  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  The  worst  that  could  be 
said  for  the  precedent  I  suggest  is  that 
proposed  packaging  and  labeling  legisla- 
tion, which  everyone  agrees  should  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  should  al.so 
be  referred  to  some  other  committee 
afterward  because  it  may  have  some  sec- 
ondary implications. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee  has 
considered  10  or  12  commodities  in  con- 
nection with  labeling,  including  wool  and 
fur.  Some  of  the  bills  that  were  passed 
contained  penalties  and  involved  the 
amendment  of  some  laws  that  might 
have  properly,  to  a  limited  extent,  con- 
cerned the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  never  asked  to  have 
those  bills  referred  to  it.  We  had  to  put 
some  teeth  into  them.  But  the  whole 
broad  subject  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  bill  will 
be  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.   I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is 


any  more  favorable  climate  in  that  com- 
mittee than  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  only  conclusion  that  I  could  come 
to  is  that  the  climate  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  not  favorable,  and  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  be  fa- 
vorable in  the  Commerce  Committee.  I 
am  not  so  sure.  The  committee  will 
conduct  hearings.  Everyone  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  his  say.  But  it 
is  a, part  of  our  work  in  the  general  field 
of  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  to  that  argument  is  very  simple. 
I  liave  in  my  hand  the  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced in  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 
gresses.    I  read  the  first  section: 

Paragraph  HO.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unreason- 
able restraints  and  monopolies  and  for  other 
purposes,  approved  October  15.  1914,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Clayton  Act."  Is 
amended  by  In.sertlng  therein.  Immediately 
after  section  3  thereof,  the  following  new 
section.  ( 

That  bill  would  amend  the  Clayton 
Act.  The  bills  of  1962.  1963.  and  1964  in 
their  text  were  absolutely  identic  with 
Senate  bill  985.  which  is  not  even  in 
print.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  mimeo- 
graphed copy  of  the  bill.  The  initial 
language  of  the  bill  states — 

It  shall  be- unlawful  for  any  person — 

And  so  forth. 

The  text  is  absolutely  Identic. 

We  did  not  hold  hearings  on  the  first 
section.  We  held  hearings  on  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  what  complete  standard- 
ization would  do  to  business,  industry, 
and  commerce  in  this  country  in  virtu- 
ally dampening  down  any  Innovation  in 
that  field,  .scarcely  taking  into  account 
all  the  difflcultics  that  would  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  packaging  field. 

I  know  something  about  it  from  my 
own  early  business  experience.  We  used 
to  buy  a  package  of  pretzels  and  shake  it 
to  see  whether  it  was  what  is  called  in 
the  trade  a  "slack"  package.  There 
would  be  .some  air  space  in  the  top  of  the 
package,  and  for  a  reason.  When  the 
pretzels  were  packaged,  they  were  warm 
and  had  not  settled.  But  when  they  are 
put  into  a  carton  and  sent  out  to  a 
merchant,  they  settle  in  the  package,  and 
a  slack  package  will  result.  How  can 
that  kind  of  difficulty  be  overcome? 

I  point  out  also  that  the  bill  is  an 
ultimate  effort  to  standardize  weights.  I 
am  sure,  of  so  many  itemS  irrespective 
of  the  quality  of  the  product. 

One  might  go  into  a  store  and  look  at 
the  bakery  goods  available  and  see  a 
package  of  rolls  of  a  common  dough.  As 
a  former  baker,  I  know  something  about 
that.  The  price  is  49  cents.  There  is  a 
stated  weight.  But  next  to  that  package 
will  be  a  package  that  will  seem  to  be 
the  same  size  made  of  Danish  dough  and 
called  "Danish  pastry"  with  a  higher 
price,  but  weighing  perhaps  2  ounces 
less. 

Would  we  standardize  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? There  are  millions  of  di- 
versities in  the  business  domain.  For 
that  reason  I  saw  only  mischief  in  what 
was  attempted  to  be  done. 

After  having  taken  2.000  pages  of  tes- 
timony, and  having  before  us  some  of  the 
greatest  experts  in  the  country,  we  dis- 


cover that  after  we  did  all  that  work  it 
is  now  proposed  to  drag  that  bill  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  a  little  easier  to  get 
action  in  .some  other  committee.  The 
whole  effort  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  have  been  wasted,  unless  and  un- 
til that  bill  reaches  the  Senate  floor;  / 
then  wo  shall  have  our  day  in  court. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
gul.shed  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HART.  With  respect  to  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  and  the  earlier 
bill,  I  should  like  to  make  the  follow- 
ing comment:  Not  alone  does  the  current 
bill  make  no  reference  to  the  antitrust 
laws.  but.  in  addition,  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  bill.  Tlie  canning  industry's 
concern  with  respect  to  reasonable 
weights  and  measures  has  been  consid- 
ered, and  changes  have  been  proposed. 

The  candy  and  spice  manufacturers 
were  concerned  about  standardization. 
Those  provisions  have  been  considered 
and  modifications  have  been  made. 

Responding  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
glass  bottle  manufacturers — and,  par- 
enthetically, the  effectiveness  of  these 
groups  to  voice  their  concern  and  to  re- 
spond Is  very  strong,  as  I  believe  we  are 
seeing — changes  in  the  measure  indeed 
have  been  made. 

But  I  believe  the  greatest  uproar  in  the 
subcommittee  hearings  on  the  bill  was 
because  it  was  a  propo.sed  amendment  to 
the  Clayton  Act.  That  concern  has  also 
been  refiected  in  the  new  bill,  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  an  amendment  to  the  anti- 
trust law.  It  is  a  straight  effort  to  estab- 
lish requirements  with  respect  to  pack- 
aging and  labeling  of  goods  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  under  the  prec- 
edents of  the  Senate  the  measure  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. That  is  the  motion.  I  liave  heard 
nothing  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  would  change  my  opinion  one  lota. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yielding  to  me 
for  a  moment.  The  only  reason  I  have 
interrupted  his  speech  is  that  what  I 
have  to  say  will  be  brief,  and  I  should 
like  to  get  it  into  the  Recorii  at  this  point. 
It  relates  to  what  he  is  saying. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  go  along  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
in  his  attitude  on  the  reference  of  the  bill. 
As  the  senior  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  I  desire  to  go 
on  record  as  agreeing  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  that  that  is  the  committee  in 
which  the  bill  should  have  been  all  the 
time.  The  distinguished  minority  leader 
is  quite  correct  when  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  bill  Is 
undoubtedly  largely  responsible  for  its  re- 
ferral to  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
first  place.  Though  we  do  not  discuss 
each  other's  motives,  he  may  be  quite  cor- 
rect that  the  author  of  the  bill  wished  It 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
reasons  of  his  own  at  the  time  the  refer- 
ence was  made.    But.  after  all.  the  ques- 
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tion  before  the  Senate  today  Is  not 
whether  the  author  did  something  wrong 
before  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 
It  is  ti-ue  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  given  the  subject  careful  considera- 
tion But  we  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee can  rend  the  record— and  all  the 
testimony  is  available  to  us. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  cor- 
porations in  this  counti-y  might  enter 
into  monopolies  and  coasplratorial  ac- 
tivities. But  one  that  I  doubt  they  have 
entered  Into  very  often  is  engaging  in 
some  kind  of  conspiracy  to  puff  and  praise 
their  competitor's  goods  by  improper  ad- 
vertising. I  believe  them  Is  more  likely 
to  be  competition  than  a  lack  of  com- 
petition. Fundamentally,  the  bill  should 
have  been  In  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. I  dislike  to  see  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  surren- 
dered, even  though  the  bill  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  assure  my  distinguished 
leader  that  the  Senator  iinm  New  Hamp- 
shire is  not  for  one  mortient  committing 
himself  to  the  bill;  he  believes  the  bill 
contains  elements  that  should  be  sub- 
jected to  careful  scrutiny.  We  are  dis- 
cussing merely  the  matter  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committc>«\ 

If  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  It  could  go 
down  the  line  and  takp  transportation 
bills  and  all  other  kinds  of  bills  that  are 
within  the  province  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  The  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary could  divest  thp  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  two-thh^ds  of  the  bills 
upon  which  it  is  exerclHlng  and  always 
has  exercised  jurisdiction. 

So  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  I  wish, to  make  my  position 
plain,  with  all  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  understand 
completely  his  position  In  this  instance. 
But  fundamentally,  right  is  right,  and  I 
believe  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  that,  in  the  first  place,  at  no 
time  when  the  bill  was  Introduced  in  the 
87th  and  88th  Congresses  did  I  ever  go 
to  the  desk  and  speak  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian or  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
ask  where  the  bill  should  be  referred. 
It  did  not  make  any  difference  to  me. 
WhAi  the  bill  was  examined  to  see  what 
the  overriding  interest  was.  it  was  then, 
doubtless  on  the  advice  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.    But  the  minority  leader 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that.    The  bill 
was  officially  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  to  consequence  we 
addressed  ourselves  to  it  over  the  whole 
long  period.    Are  we  now  to  be  divested 
of   jurisdiction   because   of    the   minor 
changes  and  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  not 
hooked  up  with  the  Clayton  Act? 

Let  me  add  to  this  statement  some- 
thing that  happened  only  yesterday. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  Introduced  a  bill, 
and  this  is  what  he  said: 

Before  closing,  I  wish  tO  make  one  further 
point.  I  have  never  made  It  a  policy  of  sug- 
gesting to  which  committee  a  bill  that  I 
introduced  was  referred.  I  do  wish,  however, 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  I 


introduce  today,  "The  Fair  Compensation 
Act  of  1965,"  crosses  many  jurisdictional 
lines  of  Senate  committees.  The  Committees 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Public  Works.  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Commerce, 
among  others,  have  jurisdiction  over  pro- 
grams which  would  be  affected  by  this  bill. 
Possibly  It  Is  appropriate  under  those  cir- 
cumstances to  recall  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  already  made  a 
study  of  this  matter  in  its  consideration  of 
my  earlier  bills.  S.  2802  and  S.  671.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


There  was  multiple  jurisdiction;  but 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee 
that  had  already  considered  some  aspects 
of  the  proposal. 

That  is  exactly  what  should  happen  in 
this  instance.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  believes  it  has  jurisdiction. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  does  not  have  jurisdiction. 
But  in  views  of  the  testimony  of  88  wit- 
nesses, numerous  statements,  and  2,000 
pages  of  testimony,  why  should  the  bill 
be  taken  out  of  our  hands?  If  that  is  to 
be  the  policy,  will  It  become  necessary  to 
monitor  every  bill  that  will  be  introduced 
from  now  on  before  it  is  referred,  and 
raise  a  question  as  to  where  It  .should  be 
referred?  We  shall  have  a  pretty  kettle 
of  fish  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.    I  shall  not  Interrupt  him 
again. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
wishes  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  he 
does  not  contend  that  the  bill  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
because  of  any  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  it  since  a  similar  bill  was  orig- 
inally Introduced.  One  cannot  make  an 
elephant  a  camel  by  calling  it  a  camel. 
The  mere  fact  that  when  the  bill  was 
introduced,  it  contained  a  title  and  a 
reference  to  the  Clayton  Act,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  perfectly  frank,  and  without 
reflecting  unduly  on  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  was  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  its  reference  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

I  do  not  criticize  the   distinguished 
minority  leader  for  the  position  he  has 
taken;  but  fundamentally  the  fact  re- 
mains that  when  the  bill  was  originally 
introduced,  it  should  have  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.    The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnu- 
son],  chairman  of  the  committee,  said 
he  made  a  mild  protest.    I  do  not  recall. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  did 
not  say  a  word.    Probably  I  was  not  on 
the  floor,  and  I  might  have  been  guilty 
of  being  dilatory.    But  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the 
bill  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.    We  would  be 
consenting  to  an  invasion  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion were  we  to  agree  to  the  reference  of 
this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

If  the  bill  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  immediately, 
in  one  fell  swoop,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce should  then  lose  jurisdiction  over 
the   quality    stabilization   bill,    and   we 


should  have  lost  jurisdiction  of  the  rail- 
road work  rules  bill,  jurisdiction  that  we 
exercised  at  the  last  session.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  would  lose  jurisdic- 
tion of  many  of  the  transportation  regu- 
lation bills,  including  the  legislation  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  substitute 
antitrust  law  regulation  for  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regulation. 

Such  bills  have  been  referred  to  our 
committee  in  the  past,  and  I  believe  there 
is  one  pending:  but.  under  the  Senator's 
proposal,  they  should  have  been  referred 
to    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 
Most  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our  commit- 
tee would  be  Invaded.     That  was  the 
point  I  was  raising.    All  of  us  have  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
justice  of  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  this  particular  bill  be- 
cause of  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    It  Is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  so  zealous  concerning  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
He  contends  that  the  packaging  bill  in- 
volves commerce  and  that  a  failure  to  re- 
fer it  to  the  Commerce  Committee  will 
be  usurpation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee.     If  we   were  to   apply   his 
reasoning   literally    the    Antitrust,  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  would  have  no 
jurisdiction  whatsoever.     Everything  it 
handles  deals  with  goods  in  commerce. 
The   subcommittee   has   held  extensive 
hearings  throughout  the  years  on  almost 
everything  that  flows  in  the  stream  of 
commerce. 

There  have  been  hearings  on  steel, 
automobiles,  bread,  drugs,  hearing  aids, 
rooflng  materials,  insurance,  and  fu- 
nerals, to  name  only  a  few.  Name  a  line 
of  commerce,  and  we  have  had  hearings 
on  it  We  are  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that  is  expert  in  everything. 
Every  one  of  the  subjects  I  have  men- 
tioned is  Inseparably  connected  with 
commerce. 

To  apply  the  reasoning  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
leave  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  with 
nothing  to  do.  Perhaps  that  might  be 
wise.  Our  budget  is  substantial,  and 
this  is  the  day  of  economy.  We  have  a 
Great  Society  to  support.  We  could  can- 
cel the  appropriation  for  this  subcommit- 
tee an  appropriation  which  amounts  to 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  turn  our  at- 
tention to  something  else,  flooding  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  all  these 
subjects. 

I  have  read  carefully  the  packaging 
bill  introduced  this  session  and  compared 
it  with  those  Introduced  in  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses.  Its  provisions  are  the 
same  as  those  in  prior  bills.  Its  pro- 
scriptions are  the  same.  Its  procedures 
are  the  same.  Most  important,  its  pur- 
poses are  the  same.  In  all  material  re- 
spects, the  bill  at  hand  is  identical  to 
those  bills  which  previously  have  been 
considered,  without  objection  or  ques- 
tion, by  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 
In  light  of  this,  any  divestiture  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  Its  subcommittees  at  this  point 
clearly  would  be  out  of  order. 
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I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  new  bill, 
if  it  may  be  called  that,  has  been  modi- 
fied to  the  extent  that  its  sponsors  now 
refrain  from  calling  it  an  antitrust  bill 
and  have  ceased  to  urge  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Clayon  Act  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  By  deleting  the  reference  in  their 
bill  to  the  Clayton  Act  they  apparently 
think  they  have  successfully  cleansed  it 
of  its  antitrust  implications.  The  issue, 
therefore,  is  whether  the  bill  still  is  es- 
sentially an  antitrust  measure. 

This  cannot  be  determined  by  exam- 
ining the  descriptive  phrase  in  the  bill: 
calling  a  tort  a  contract  and  vice  versa 
does  not  make  it  so.  This  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  examining  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  in  the  measure.  The 
sponsors  may  call  their  bill  anything 
they  like,  hang  on  it  any  label  they 
please.  However,  this  body  is  not  in- 
terested in  how  a  bill  is  described  or 
where  the  codifieis  may  station  it.  This 
body  is  concerned  with  substance  and 
what  a  bill  will  do  if  enacted. 

What  is  S.  985?  Excluding  the  in-^,. 
troduction,  it  Is  the  same  bill  that  twice* 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
twice  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  is  the  same  bill  that  twice 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  is  the  same  bill  as  the 
one  which  was  described  by  its  sponsors 
in  1962  and  again  in  1963  as  "an  effort  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  antitrust  laws  by 
recognizing  the  emergence  of  a  relatively 
new  form  of  nonprice  competition, 
packaging  and  labeling." 

It  Is  a  bill  in  which  are  used  such 
phrases  as  '"restraint  of  trade"  and  "un- 
fair competition."  both  key  concepts  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  In  sum.  it  is  a  bill 
which  sounds  deeply  and  irrevocably  in 
antitrust  law.  As  such,  it  falls  squarely 
within  the  confines  of  even  a  critically 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  To  deny  the 
committee  its  claim  or  jurisdiction  in 
such  a  case  would  be  a  travesty  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  It  would  mean  that 
the  referral  of  legislation  in  this  body  is 
controlled  by  whim  and  not  by  reason, 
logic,  and  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
language  of  a  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  procedures  rim  the  risk  of 
being  labeled  "nitpickers."  This  is  not 
unsettling  to  those  who  have  worked  in 
the  courts  and  watched  the  forums 
operate.  Without  sound  rules  neither 
justice  nor  meaningful  legislation  would 
be  attainable.  Without  rules  both  our 
courts  and  legislatures  would  soon  dis- 
integrate into  houses  of  babble. 

The  referral  of  the  packaging  bill  in- 
volves serious  practical  considerations. 
The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  has  labored 
nearly  4  years  with  this  legislation.  It 
literally  has  heard  thousands  of  words 
of  testimony.  It  has  listened  to  care- 
fully prepared  and  well  reasoned  argu- 
ments of  experts  from  both  business 
and  Government.  It  has  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  contents  and  me- 
chanics of  the  packaging  bill  that  no 
one  else  in  the  Senate  shares.  It  has 
considered  the  bill  many  times  in  ex- 
ecutive session  and  painstakingly  pre- 
pared a  report  which  presents  in  de- 


tail the  several  points  of  view  regarding 
the  merits  of  this  bill. 

Now  the  proponents  of  S.  985  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  de  novo.  They  ask 
this  body  to  strike  off  in  an  entirely  new 
direction  and  to  ignore  and  disregard  all 
the  expertise  and  experience  that  has 
been  acquired.  In  short,  they  ask  the 
Senate  to  be  a  party  to  a  waste  of  knowl- 
edge, experience,  time,  energy,  dedica- 
tion, and  diligence. 

It  is  contended  that  since  the  pack- 
aging bill  relates  to  "goods  in  Interstate 
commerce"  the  Commerce  Committee 
logically  has  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Cer- 
tainly that  committee  has  a  vital  interest 
in  many  subjects  involving  commerce. 
However.  I  doubt  that  any  of  its  mem- 
bers would  seriously  contend  that  the 
mere  mention  of  the  word  commerce  in 
a  bill  automatically  vests  their  commit- 
tee with  plenaiy  jurisdiction.  Were  this 
the  case,  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
would  become  a  useless  a^id  unneeded 
ann  of  the  Senate. 

Virtually  all  legislation  coming  before 
the  Antirust  Subcommittee  involves  com- 
merce in  one  way  or  another.  In  the 
past,  this  subcommittee  has  probed  Into 
many  areas  of  the  economy. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  is  totally  without  Jurisdiction 
in  these  areas.  The  point  is  that  the 
phrase  "interstate  commerce"  is  not  a 
magical  expression.  Indeed,  standing 
alone,  it  is  meaningless.  A  wise  Judg- 
ment regarding  Jurisdiction  simply  can- 
not be  made  without  a  precise  under- 
standing of  the  contents  of  a  bill:  how 
those  contents  will  be  put  into  action  and 
by  whom. 

As  I  have  said,  the  language  and  his- 
tory of  S.  985  clearly  reveal  it  to  be  an 
antitrust  measure.  The  proponents  al- 
ready have  acknowledged  their  bill  is 
loaded  with  antitrust  implications. 
Their  view  is  shared  by  others,  many  of 
whom  are  antitrust  experts. 

In  a  speech  last  December,  Mr.  Joseph 
Sheehy.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
straint of  Trade  of  the  Federal  Tiade 
Commission  made  this  pertinent  com- 
ment regarding  the  relationship  between 
product  standardization  as  called  for  in 
the  packaging  bill,  and  the  antitrust 
laws.  He  said  that  standardization  of 
products  by  Industry  might  "fit  Into  a 
trade  restraining  pattern  that  brings  It 
within  the  ambit  of  the  law."  In  other 
words,  the  packaging  bill  would  compel 
producers  to  adopt  patterns  of  business 
that  presently  are  probably  outlawed  by 
the  antitrust  statutes.  Can  anyone  deny 
that  a  bill  that  actually  requires  conduct 
violative  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Is  not 
pregnant  with  antitrust  considerations 
and  implications. 

Certainly,  this  body  does  not  want  to 
be  a  party  to  any  act,  such  as  denying 
the  Judiciary  Committee  Jurisdiction 
over  this  bill,  that  is  grounded  upon  such 
specious  and  twisted  and  ironical  reason- 
ing that  is  the  essence  of  the  proponents' 
case. 

To  those  who  have  lingering  doubts  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  packaging  bill 
and  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  or  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  recommend  an  examina- 


tion Into  the  enforcement  provisions  In 
the  measure. 

Usually  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  the  agency  most  immediately 
concerned  with  the  matters  comprising 
the  bulk  of  the  legislation  considered  by 
the  Commerce  Committee.  Nowhere  in 
S.  985  is  reference  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  references  are  to  the  anti- 
trust statutes,  and  the  agencies  which 
administer  them  plus  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration. 

I  am  certain  that  were  the  Conunis- 
sioners  of  the  ICC  to  read  this  bill,  they 
would  immediately  disclaim  any  interest 
and  recommend  consultation  with  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Indeed,  these  agencies  together  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  ad- 
minister the  packaging  bill  if  it  becomes 
law.  Can  there  be  any  clearer  sign  of 
the  true  character  of  the  packaging  bill? 
If  the  packaging  bill  is  not  a  bill  to  regu- 
late competition  then  why  drag  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  If  it  is  es- 
sentially a  commerce  matter  why  not  give 
enforcement  power  to  the  ICC.  The  pro- 
ponents of  S.  985  know  why  not.  They 
know  their  bill  is  not  a  commerce  bill 
within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that 
phrase. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  the  rel- 
evance of  the  packaging  bill  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  has  been  questioned  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, and  that  the  position  we  now 
urge  is  inconsistent  with  our  prior  stand. 
This  simply  Is  not  the  case.  To  my 
knowledge  the  minority  has  never  argued 
that  the  packaging  bill  does  not  involve 
antitrust  concepts.  To  the  contrary,  we 
acknowledge  that  the  bill  abounds  with 
such  concepts.  What  we  question  is  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  these  concepts. 

Since  their  inception  the  antitrust 
laws  have  been  aimed  to  two  evils,  con- 
certed action  to  restrain  trade  and  mo- 
nopolies. They  outlaw  conspiracies  and 
collusive  arrangements  and  agreements 
among  businessmen  as  well  as  the  accu- 
mulation of  monopoly  power.  Of  course, 
collusion  and  conspiracy  cannot  exist 
without  some  form  of  agreement  and 
Joint  behavior  involving  two  or  more  peo- 
ple. 

The  packaging  bill  strikes  off  in  an 
entirely  new  direction  as  far  as  existing 
antitrust  philosophy  is  concerned.  It  Is 
not  concerned  with  conspiracy  or  con- 
certed action.  It  is  not  concerned  with 
collusive  contracts  and  agreements.  It  is 
not  concerned  with  monopolies.  It  is 
concerned  with  regvUation.  The  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions  is  not  contingent 
upon  an  unlawful  agreement  between  two 
parties.  In  the  bill  it  is  provided  that 
its  provisions  may  be  brought  to  bear, 
"whenever  the  Secretary — as  to  any  food, 
drug,  device,  or  cosmetic — or  the  com- 
mission— as  to  any  other  consumer  com- 
modity— determines  that  additional  reg- 
ulations are  necessary  to  establish  or 
preserve  fair  competition  between  or 
among  comE>eting  products  by  enabling 
consumers  to  make  rational  comparison 
with  respect  to  price  and  other  factors, 
or  to  prevent  the  deception  of  consumers 
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as  to  such  products,  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall — 
promulgate  regulations."  and  so  forth. 

No  bad  intent  need  be  present  for 
these  regulations  to  issue.  No  contracts 
or  unlawful  agreements  need  be  involved. 
All  that  is  required  is  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion that  regulations  are  needed  to  es- 
tablish or  preserve  competition. 

Certainly,  this  is  an  antitrust  concept 
because  it  is  directly  pointed  at  the  regu- 
lation of  competition.  But  It  Is  a  con- 
cept that  has  no  precedent  In  existing 
law.  It  is  a  concept  that  sweeps  aside 
all  requirements  of  contracts,  collusion, 
and  conspiracy,  which  lie  at  the  heart 
of  our  antitrust  laws,  and  proceeds  di- 
rectly to  Government  regulation. 

We  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
4  years  in  this  subcommittee  to  studying 
this  philosophy  and  all  that  it  involves. 
Witnesses  have  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  great  number.  All  this 
work  will  go  for  nothing  If  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  denied  Jurisdiction. 

It  is  the  departure  from  tradition  and 
sound  thinking  that  the  minority  has 
challenged.  We  consider  the  approach 
to  the  regulation  of  competition  recom- 
mended in  the  packaging  bill  not  only 
unwise  but  downright  dangerous.  We 
see  it  as  a  technique  highly  susceptible 
to  further  exploitation.  We  see  It  as  a 
means  by  which  Government  ultimately 
may  acquire  full  power  over  private  en- 
terprise including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  fixing  of  prices  and  wages. 

In  sum.  the  Jurisdictional  claim  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  this  matter  is 
well  founded.  It  rests  upon  sound  logic 
and  reason.  It  is  supported  by  ample 
precedent. 

By  any  name,  the  bill  at  hand  is  an 
antitrust  measure.  It  is  the  product  of 
antitrust  thinking  by  antitrust  experts. 
It  requires  antitrust  enforcement. 

The  position  that  has  been  taken  by 
the  proponents  of  the  packaging  bill  m 
seeking  to  deny  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Jurisdiction  puts  them  at  war  with 
all  their  previous  words  and  actions  in 
this  matter. 

As  recently  as  January  15.  Chairman 
Hart  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  in 
his  letter  to  Chairman  Eastland  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  justifying  his  ap- 
propriations request  for  the  coming  year 
said: 

The  subcommittee  plana  to  continue  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  trade  and 
commercial  practices  affecting  the  consumers 
In  a  manner  which  tends  or  may  tend  to 
restrain  competition  In  Interstate  commerce 
and  fraudulent,  or  unfair  practices  In  the 
production,  processing,  packaging.  labeling, 
branding,  advertising,  statement  of  prices, 
and  other  conditions  of  sale,  marketing  and 
furnishing  goods  and  services  to  consumers. 

If  the  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
Is  sincere  in  his  plans  to  conduct  these 
Inquiries,  he  has  placed  himself  in  the 
curious  position  of  claiming  jurisdiction 
over  packaging  and  labeling  in  one  in- 
stance and  denying  it  in  another.  Now 
is  the  time  to  determine  which  line  of 
thinking  Is  to  prevail.  Certainly,  If  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  stands 


ready  to  quitclaim  all  right  to  mat- 
ters Involving  commerce  that  fact  should 
be  known.  If  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee is  getting  out  of  the  business  of  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Nation's  commerce,  its 
budget  demands  certainly  will  be  di- 
minished. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  not  be  denied  its  rightful 
claim  of  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  at 
hand. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  referred  to  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Just  said, 
I  believe  the  Senator  had  not  come  in 
the  Chamber  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  first  spoke  briefiy  and 
made  some  comments  on  this  question. 

By  the  very  logical  and  legal  presenta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  he 
makes  out  quite  a  case  for  having  this 
bill  considered — as  being  fundamental- 
ly related  to  antitrust  legislation.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  fact,  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  generally  designed  to  pre- 
vent collusion,  to  prevent  agreement,  the 
fixing  of  prices,  and  the  stifling  of  com- 
petition, whereas  in  practice  the  bill 
seeks  to  reach  really  extreme  competi- 
tive practices,  and  practices  which  are 
alleged  to  be  improper  competitive 
practices. 

So  from  the  commonsense  standpoint, 
the  bill  is  at  the  very  opposite  pole  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
wants  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  some 
of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  are  very  much  to  the 
point  in  regard  to  the  bill.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  in  discussing  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  wants  it 
crystal  clear  that  he  is  not  committing 
himself  to  the  bill.  There  are,  in  his 
opinion,  many  dangerous  provisions  In 
it.  Some  comments  have  been  made  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill  and  the  conferring 
on  the  Secretary  of  certain  regulatory 
rights.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  as  concerned  about  this  as  any- 
one could  be.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
from  a  commonsense  standpoint,  tills 
bill  was  not  originally  an  antitrust  bill. 
It  was  a  labeling  bill.  The  fact  that  it 
was  origmally  mlsreferred  is  not  a  rea- 
son that  it  should  be  mlsreferred  again. 
That  is  the  position  that  was  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  and  the  text  of  the  bill  clearly 
show  that  it  was  designed,  entitled,  and 
always  considered,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Clayton  Act,  and  having  to  do  with 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  a  bill  to  regu- 
late competition  by  directly  regulating 
business. 

I  believe  the  views  of  Mr.  Sheehy,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Restraint  of 
Trade,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
were  quite  accurate  when  he  character- 
ized it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
read  the  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  if  Congress  were  to  pass  the  bill. 


the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  be 
responsible  for  its  enforcement.  Un- 
less there  be  a  conspiracy  in  packaging 
big  enough  to  violate  some  antitrust  law, 
it  would  not  be  the  concern  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

What  the  Senator  from  Michigan  re- 
fers to  are  not  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  These  are  separate  and  individual 
violations  similar  to  violations  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  other 
labeling  acts.  These  are  individual  viola- 
tions that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  the  responsibility  to  check  on  and  see 
that  they  cease  and  desist  through  the 
use  of  their  administrative  procedures. 

This  is  an  indication  as  to  what  com- 
mittee should  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
bill. 

I  am  not  personally  interested  In  ob- 
taining jurisdiction  over  this  bill.  The 
bin  Is  a  very  complex  one.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  it  will  en- 
tail a  good  deal  of  work.  But  the  objec- 
tive of  the  bill  Is  something  that  is  long 
overdue.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
It  is  only  right  that  the  Record  contain 
a  statement  that  Is  very  much  In  point 
with  the  comments  that  have  occurred. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  attitude  of  a  single  Sen- 
ator concerning  this  legislation.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
had  reservations.  I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  it  be  made  very  clear  that  no  direct 
or  indirect  head  count  had  been  obtained. 

I  think  it  is  required  that  I  make  this 
statement  in  fairness  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  offer  one  further  observation. 
Less  than  a  month  ago  the  chairmen  of 
the  subcommittees  had  to  submit  their 
budget  estimates  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  that 
was  done. 

In  the  letter  that  was  addressed  to  the 
chairman  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
this  was  said: 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  continue  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  trade  and 
commercial  practices  affecting  the  con- 
sumers in  a  manner  which  tends  or  may 
tend  to  restrain  competition  in  Interstate 
and  fraudulent,  or  unfair  practices  in  the 
production,  processing,  packaging,  labeling, 
branding,  advertising,  statement  of  prices, 
and  other  conditions  of  sale,  marketing  and 
furnishing  goods  and  services  to  consumers. 

That  was  to  be  the  scope  of  the  work 
In  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
It  clearly  included  packaging,  labeling, 
and  so  forth. 

The  budget  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  had  my  approval.  I  went 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
bill,  and  asked  the  committee  to  approve 
that  budget.  That  kind  of  work  was  in- 
cluded, or  was  within  our  conception,  for 
the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  take  it  out. 
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I  could  make  a  pretty  good  argument 
for  reduction  of  the  budget  under  those 
circimistances.  I  did  not  do  so.  I  sup- 
ported the  chairman  in  his  budget,  be- 
cause this  measure  had  been  included 
and  he  felt  he  had  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  do  the  job. 

More  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
matter  of  referring  bills  from  now  on,  if 
a  bill  can  go  to  a  given  committee,  and 
then  suddenly,  only  because  of  a  few 
technical  changes,  be  lifted  out  of  that 
committee,  after  hearing  witnesses  for 
weeks,  after  having  taken  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony,  and  when  the  com- 
mittee had  the  bill  befor^  it  as  a  result 
of  reference  from  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
approved,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  3,  Senate  bill 
•387,  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill, 
which  now  is  Senate  bill  985:  and  the 
subcommittee  submitted  a  report  in 
which,  among  other  things,  it  was  stated : 

This  bill  then  Is  In  the  tradition  of  the 
antitrust  laws — 

And— 

This  bin  would  bring  the  antitrust  law 
up  to  date  insofar  as  the  nonprice  form  of 
competition  represented  by  packaging  and 
labeling  is  concerned. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  would  not 
it  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Senate 
bill  985  involves  a  sufficient  issue  of  anti- 
trust law? 

The  sponsor  of  the  packasjing  bill 
stated,  in  introducing  it  in  the  Senate  in 
1962  and  in  1963.  and  stated  again  in  his 
opening  statement  in  the  hearings  on  the 
bill: 

What  does  this  bill  attempt  to  do?  It  is 
an  effort  to  bring  up  to  date  the  antitrust 
laws  by  recognizing  the  emergence  of  a  rela- 
tively new  form  of  nonprice  competition, 
packaging  and  labeling. 

TJierefore,  would  not  it  be  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  Senate  bill  985  does  in- 
volve a  sufficient  issue  of  antitrust  law, 
irrespective  of  whether  I  or  the  minority 
of  the  subcommittee  disagree  with  that 
statement? 

After  the  chairman,  his  counsel,  and 
several  of  the  proponents  of  the  pack- 
aging bill  reiterated  that  nonprice  com- 
petition is  the  heart  of  the  packaging  and 
labeling  bill,  and  that  it  has  antitrust- 
law  characteristics,  would  not  it  be  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  Senate  bill  985 
does  involve  sufficient  antitrust-law  is- 
sue to  warrant  jurisdiction  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  to  have  its  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  deliberate  on  the 
antitrust  aspects  of  the  bill  and  resolve 
them? 

Before  proceeding  with  illustrations  of 
the  antitrust  characteristics  of  S.  985, 
let  me  make  this  point:  We  also  have 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
precedent.  The  subcommittee  conducted 
Investigative  and  legislative  hearings  that 
took  the  valuable  time  and  energy  of 
nine  Senators  on  the  subcommittee.  In 
successive  years  from  1961  to  1964,  on 
the  theory  that  the  subject  matter  had 
an  impact  on  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  claims  it 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  antitrust  law, 


and  has  revised  the  bill  slightly,  which 
may  lead  its  referral  to  the  Commerce 
Committee.  He  has  gone  one  step  fur- 
ther, by  objecting  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request — action  tantamount  to 
barring  his  subcommittee  from  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  own  bill,  after  the  Commerce 
Committee  completes  its  work  on  the  bill. 

What  will  this  do  to  the  future  hear- 
ings contemplated  by  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  President?  If  the  packa.ging  and 
labeling  -bill  does  not  belong  in  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee,  on  the  record  shown 
herein,  how  can  it  have  jurisdiction  to 
hold  hearings  on  insurance,  on  the  fu- 
neral industry,  on  professional  boxing,  on 
doctor-owned  pharmacies  and  repackag- 
ing firms,  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System's  purchase  of  the  New  York 
Yankees,  and  on  other  such  subject 
matters  that  have  far.  far  less  affect  on 
the  antitrust  laws  than  the  record  shows 
the  packaging  and  labeling  bill  has. 
What  is  so  sacred  about  the  antitrust 
aspects  of  the  funeral  industry,  or  the 
insurance  industry,  or  doctor-owned 
pharmacies,  and  so  forth,  as  to  give  the 
subcommittee  jurisdiction,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  chairman  denies  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the  pack- 
aging and  labeling  industry.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  refer  to  the  activities  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  wreck  the  prestige  of  a  committee 
than  to  have  one  of  its  so-called  key  bills 
rewritten  in  a  manner  that  technically 
may  lead  to  reference  of  the  bill  to  an- 
other committee,  thus  barring  the  origi- 
nal committee  from  jurisdiction  of  the 
bill,  although  the  substance  of  the  bill 
is  the  same.  If  this  is  permitted,  I  can 
envision  a  situation  in  which  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  would  be  relegated 
to  a  minor  status:  more  significantly,  I 
can  envision  the  use  of  carefully  phrased 
terminology  in  order  to  get  a  bill  before 
one  committee,  whereas  the  substance 
and  the  purposes  of  the  bill  would  have 
required  its  reference  to  another  com- 
mittee under  our  present  rules. 

After  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee.  Representative  Cel- 
LER,  and  Representatives  Gilbert  and 
MuLTER  reintroduced  in  the  House,  this 
year,  a  similar  packaging  and  labeling 
bill,  and  after  that  bill  was  referred  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  would 
not  it  be  reasonable  to  believe  that  S.  985 
involves  sufficient  issue  of  antitrust  law 
to  require  that  the  Senate  also  give  juris- 
diction to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  after 
the  Commerce  Committee  completes  its 
action  on  the  bill? 

The  Clayton  Act  is  not  controlling,  in 
connection  with  referral  of  the  bill  to  a 
committee ;  but  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
posed law  is  most  important  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  bill  has  antitrust 
aspects. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  consider  standardization 
and  nonprice  competition  as  factors  re- 
lating to  antitrust  law  violations,  would 
not  it  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
S.  985  involves  sufficient  issue  of  anti- 
trust law  to  warrant  reference  of  the 
bill  to  the  Judiciary,  to  have  it  deliberate 
on  and  resolve  the  antitrust  aspects  of 
the  bill,  and  to  leave  to  the  Commerce 


Committee  jurisdiction  of  other  aspects 
of  the  bill? 

I  shall  cite  briefly  five  additional  rea- 
sons why  the  Judiciary  Committee 
should  be  given  jurisdiction  of  the  bill: 

First.  Regulations  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  FDA  and  the  FPC,  under  S.  985, 
would  fix  sizes  and  quantities  of  pack- 
ages and  product  contents,  on  an  indus- 
trywide basis;  and  these  may  raise 
problems  of  antitrust  violation  by  in- 
dustry members  cooperating  in  such 
standardization.  I  refer.  Senators,  to 
a  speech  on  "Pricing  Problems,"  pages 
7-8— December  11,  1964— by  Joseph  E. 
Sheehy,  Director  of  FTC  Bureau  of  Re- 
straint of  Trade.  Thus,  standardiza- 
tion of  product  by  industry  action  may 
"fit  into  a  trade  restraining  pattern  that 
brings  it  within  the  ambit  of  the  law." 
Such  antitrust  conflicts  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciai-y  Committee. 

Second.  Senator  Hart's  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  1965,  to  Senator  Eastland,  con- 
cerning the  budget  and  program  of  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
for  the  coming  year,  states,  in  part: 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  continue  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  trade  and 
conunercial  practices  affecting  consumers  In 
a  manner  which  tends  or  may  tend  to  re- 
strain competition  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  with  particular  reference  to  de- 
ceptive, misle.iding.  fraudulent,  or  unfair 
practices  in  the  production,  processing, 
packaging,  labeling,  branding,  advertising, 
statement  of  prices,  and  other  conditions  of 
sale,  marketing,  and  furnishing  of  goods 
and  services  to  consumers. 

In  view  of  these  wide-ranging  plans 
by  the  subcommittee  to  study  deceptive 
packaging,  labeling,  and  advertising 
practices  in  the  coming  year,  it  would 
surely  be  appropriate  to  have  the  results 
of  the  subcommittee's  study  brought  to 
bear  also  on  the  Commerce  Committee's 
study  and  its  report  on  S.  985.  which 
undertakes  to  cover  a  quite  similar  area 
of  business  activity. 

Third.  The  revised  provisions  of  S.  985, 
in  paragraph  4<'b>.  as  to  hearing  pro- 
cedures under  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  for  some — but 
not  all — of  the  authorized  regulations, 
raises  problems  of  administrative  prac- 
tice and  interpretations  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  which  would  nor- 
mally be  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  originated  and  re- 
ported the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
in  1945.  I  refer.  Senators,  to  Senate 
Report  No.  752,  79th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, 1945,  and  to  House  Report  No.  1980, 
79th  Congress,  2d  session.  1946. 

Fourth.  The  enforcement  provisions  of 
S.  985  which  could  result  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  penalties  on  business  firms  violat- 
ing a  final  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission — I  refer  to  paragraph  5(c) 
and  15  U.S.C.  45a)— require  affinna- 
tive  enforcement  action  by  local  U.S.  at- 
torneys and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Fifth.  The  provisions  of  S.  985  for 
product  standardization  entail  an  inter- 
play among  various  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Justice;  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration   of   the   Department  of 
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Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  war- 
rants consideration  by  all  committees 
with  proper  jurisdiction,  and,  in  partic- 
ular, by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  a 
comparable  instance,  questions  as  to  the 
amenability  of  food  processors  and  gro- 
cery chains  having  meatpacking  opera- 
tions to  various  FTC  and  aaititrust  provi- 
sions were  resolved  by  a  statutory  amend- 
ment considered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  In  1957  and  in 
1958.  I  refer  Senators  to  Senate  Report 
No.  1564,  85th  Congress,  2d  session, 
April  22,  1958,  a  joint  report  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  the  Judiciary 
Committees. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  cita- 
tions and  the  memorandum  submitted, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there 
are  sufficient  issues  of  antitrust  law  and 
matters  affecting  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittees  to  warrant  jur- 
isdiction by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  S.  985?  Let  the  Senate  vote  for  such 
jurisdiction. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Ju- 
diciaiT  Committee  and  its  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee constitute  the  appropriate 
forum  for  deliberation  and  report  on  an 
issue  which  affects  the  antitrust  laws,  es- 
pecially when  that  antitrust  issue  is  in 
serious  dispute  within  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee and  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  should  be  resolved  by  them.  There- 
fore, the  Judiciary  Committee,  not  the 
Commerce  Committee,  is  the  appropriate 
committee  to  resolve  the  antitrust  aspects 
of  S.  985;  and  then  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee could  deliberate  on  and  resolve 
other  aspects  of  S.  985. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  4,  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  985  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  after 
the  Commerce  Committee  completed  its 
action  on  the  bill.  That  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  objected  to  by  t]^e 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HartI,  who  said,  in  part: 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, in  its  analysis  of  the  bill  and  in  Its 
determination,  would  report  a  bill  which 
should  go  to  one  or  more  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  In  that  case,  clearly  it  should  go  back 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Absent  that. 
It  would  be  Inappropriate  at  this  junct\ire 
to  direct  another  committee  than  the  Com 
mittee  on  Commerce. 


I  replied : 

Technically,  I  could  concede  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  malies,  except  there 
is  no  question  that  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  could  also  claim 
Jurisdiction  to  hold  hearings  on  the  packag- 
ing and  labeling  bill,  because  the  bill  deals 
with  standardization  and  so-called  nonprice 
competition  which  are  factors  that  have 
been  considered  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  FTC  as 
reasons  for  looking  Into  cer|;ftln  antitrust  law 
violation  cases. 

And  I  cite  that  fact  th&t  the  bill  is  ex- 
actly the  bill  that  was  before  the  Judiciary 
Conamittee.  There  may  have  been  some 
minor  modifications,  other  than  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  tie  Into  the  Clayton  Act. 
Other  than  that,  it  Is  the  same  subject  matter 
to  which  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  de- 
voted so  much  time.  I  make  my  suggestion 
In  good  conscience  and  good  grace  that  it 
should  go  back  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  the  distin- 
guished Senator  at  his  word;  and  since 
the  record,  by  his  own  words,  shows  that 
antitrust  laws  are  affected,  I  expect  him 
to  support  my  request  for  referral  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  after  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  completed  its  ac- 
tion on  S.  985. 

Let  us  examine  the  record:  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Antitrust  Committee  it  is 
stated : 

It  Is  with  the  unfair  practices  arising  from 
the  package's  role  as  salesman  that  this  bill 
is  concerned.  These  practices  have  also  be- 
come a  form  of  unfair  competition  which  can 
be  seriously  prejudicial  to  business  rivals  who 
do  not  engage  In  similar  practices. 

It  Is  well  established  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  markets  which  it  has  fully 
asserted  with  respect  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

This  bill  then  is  In  the  tradition  of  the 
antitrust  laws  as  it  seeks  to  promote  fair 
competition,  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of 
markets,  to  enhance  the  competence  of  con- 
sumers, and  to  promote  efficiency  in  industry. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  by  delineating  specific  areas 
in  which  regulations  may  be  necessary  to 
foster  fair  practices  and  to  prohibit  unfair 
practices.  And  it  provides  a  procedure  to  ac- 
complish these  ends  within  a  framework  of 
direction  from  Congress. 

The  legislation  does  this  by  amending  the 
Clayton  Act,  naming,  as  restraints  of  trade, 
those  areas  In  which  unfair,  confusing,  or 
deceptive  methods  of  packaging  and  label- 
ing have  made  it  extremely  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  buyers  to  compare  prices. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  original  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  more  certain  guides  for  busi- 
ness conduct  by  specifically  prohibiting 
practices  which  had  come  to  be  recognized 
as  capable  of  Impairing  effective  competition. 
This  bill  would  bring  the  law  up  to  date 
insofar  as  the  nonprice  form  of  competition 
represented  by  packaging  and  labeling  con- 
cerned by  making  existing  law  more  specific 
and  certain  in  regard  to  the  practices  result- 
ing in  unfair  competition  In  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  it  would 
be  well  to  define  nonprice  competition, 
through  quotations  from  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Irston  Barnes,  a  Columbia  Univer- 
sity professor,  formerly  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  a  leading  exponent  of  the  non- 
price-competition  theory  and  the  anti- 
trust laws.  As  shown  beginning  at  page 
370  of  the  printed  hearings  on  packaging 
and  labeling— March  30,  1963— he  said: 

S.  387  (now  S.  985)  Is  directed  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  competitive  practices  associ- 
ated with  the  packaging  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts. Nonprice  competition,  with  which  the 
committee  has  been  concerned,  is  a  natural 
outcome  of  the  development  of  supermarkets 
with  an  emphasis  upon  preselllng.  Nonprice 
competition  refers  to  all  those  forms  of 
rivalry  which  are  primarily  concerned  with 


According  to  Dr.  Barnes,  not  one,  not 
two,  but  three  purposes  of  the  antitrust 
laws  will  in  some  measure  be  furthered 
by  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  Dr.  Barnes'  state- 
ment is  challenged,  the  packaging  bill 
does  involve  the  antitrust  issue;  and 
that  issue  can  be  resolved  only  by  the 
appropriate  committee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  antitrust  law — namely,  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

During  the  hearings,  the  record  was 
replete  with  statements,  by  Chairman 
Hart,  by  the  majority  counsel,  and  by 
certain  witnesses,  that  nonprice  compe- 
tition went  to  the  very  heart  of  S.  387. 
In  his  opening  statement  on  S.  387,  Sen- 
ator Hart  said  at  page  5: 

What  does  this  bill  attempt  to  do?  It  is  an 
effort  to  bring  up  to  date  the  antitrust  laws 
by  recognizing  the  emergence  of  a  relatively 
new  form  of  nonprice  competition,  pack- 
aging, and  labeling.  We  do  this  by  amend- 
ing the  Clayton  Act  to  provide  a  procedure 
by  which  guides  can  be  established  to  pre- 
vent such  restraints. 

The  fact  that  the  new  packaging  bill, 
S.  985,  has  dropped  the  Clayton  Act  as 
its  forum  does  not  change  by  one  iota  the 
major  premise  of  Senator  Hart's  bill, 
which,  we  repeat: 

Is  an  effort  to  bring  up  to  date  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  recognizing  the  emergence  of 
a  relatively  new  form  of  nonprice  competi- 
tion, packaging  and  labeling. 

The  fact  that  the  minority  members 
of  the  subcommittee  disagreed  with  the 
majority  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a 
serious  issue  exists  as  to  the  antitrust 
characteristics  of  S.  387;  and  therefore, 
under  the  Senate  rules,  the  Judiciary 
Committee — not  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee— is  the  appropriate  one  to  resolve 
this  issue. 

In  the  minority  views,  I  said : 

Because  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill 
was  placed  in  section  3A  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
and  antitrust  law,  the  Senate  referred  it  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  not  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  Otor  objection  was  noted 
on  the  first  day  of  the  hearings  and  we  re- 
served the  right  to  challenge  the  Jurisdic- 
tion. Now  that  the  hearings  have  been 
held  there  is  no  further  need  to  parry  over 
which  committee  is  going  to  conduct  the 
hearings. 

Of  course,  those  views  were  written 
after  the  hearings  were  completed  and 
after  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  had 
voted  5  to  3,  on  June  13,  1963,  to  report 
favorably  S.  387  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  should  be  noted  also  that, 
due  to  the  controversial  civil  rights  bUl 
before  the  Judiciary  and  before  the  Sen- 
ate, no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  bring 


rivalry  whicn  are  primaruy  concerueu  witu  nnrkaeine   bill 

diverting  patronage  from  one  seller  t«  an-  *  upjhe  Pf  c^aging  bUl. 
other  without  thereby  increasing  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  buyers.  A  principal 
form  of  nonprice  competition  Is  product 
differentiation.  Packaging  is  an  Important 
aspect  of  product  differentiation  and  of  non- 
price  competition.  Packaging  is  essentially 
an  extension  of  the  advertising  and  promo- 
tional campaign.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
Integrity  of  markets  is  most  fully  asserted 
with  respect  to  the  antitrust  laws,  which  are 
directed  to  three  purposes,  all  of  which  In 
some  measure  be  furthered  by  the  proposed 
truth-ln-packaglng  bill. 


^ ^ I  am  sure  the 

records  of  the"judiciary  Committee  will 
verify  this.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
if  a  vote  had  been  taken,  it  would  have 
been  a  close  one,  either  way. 

Mr.  President,  much  more  could  be 
said;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  point. 
I  could  quote  from  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee activities  reports,  which  re- 
veal that  the  subcommittee  would  have 
to  relinquish  one-half  of  its  investiga- 
tions and  hearings  if  it  followed  the 
precedent  it  is  attempting  to  establish 
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by  trying  to  bar  itself  from  further  juris- 
diction of  the  packaging  and  labeling 
bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  has  al- 
ways been  generous  in  giving  jurisdic- 
tion to  more  than  one  committee,  when 
the  facts  warranted  such  a  course.  I  cite 
a  few  examples:  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  conducted  hearings,  in 
1957.  on  amendments  to  the  Packers  and 
Stock  Yards  Act;  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  Common  Market 
Issue;  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Commerce 
Committee  had  jurisdiction  over  a  bill 
granting  a  moratorium  in  the  approval  of 
mergers  among  railroad  companies;  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee were  granted  jurisdiction  over  their 
appropriate  specialities  in  connection 
with  the  communications  satellite  bill. 
All  that  is  asked  here  is  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  have  the  same  privilege, 
and  thus  obtain  jurisdiction  over  the 
packaging  bill  after  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee completes  its  action. 

I  have  faith  that  the  11  Democrats  and 
the  5  Republicans  sitting  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  be  fair  and  judicious 
in  protecting  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people  in  connection  with  8.  985  and  any 
other  bill  referred  to  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
I  may  have  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  letter  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
activity  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  made 
reference  be  incoroporated  in  the  Rec- 
ord. It  will  show  the  broader  activities 
contemplated  in  more  specific  language. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.   Senate,   Committee   on   the 

JtmiCIART,        SXTBCOMMITTEE        ON 

Antithtjst  and  Monopolt 

January  21, 1965. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  today  approved  the  follow- 
ing budget  and  proposed  resolution  approv- 
ing Senate  Resolution  40  for  continuing 
study  and  Investigation  of  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies  and  of  antitrust 
and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Antitrust  laws  existence  reflects  the  Ameri- 
can people's  preference  for  competition  as 
their  economic  way  of  life.  Certainly,  a  free, 
competitive  society  possesses  unmatched  ad- 
vantages over  other  economic  systems.  In- 
troduction of  new  and  better  products  and 
processes  is  constantly  stimulated  by  com- 
petltlou.  The  public  Is  assured  of  getting 
the  gains  of  modem  science  and  technology. 
Also  competition  automatically  channels 
resources  out  of  declining  and  Into  expand- 
ing areas. 

In  addition  to  economic  advantages,  com- 
petition has  unique  social  attributes.  A 
competitive  way  of  life  offers  hope  to  those 
who  wish  to  establish  enterprises  of  their 
own;  and  where  competition  Is  effective,  re- 
stricts the  opportunity  for  undue  abuse  of 
economic  power. 

To  transform  the  ideal  of  competition  into 
a  reality,  the  Congress  over  the  years  has  cre- 


ated a  series  of  antitrust  laws.  These  laws 
are  directed  generally  against  combinations 
and  arrangements  which  unreasonably  re- 
strain trade,  against  restrictive  practices 
damaging  competition,  and  against  exist- 
ing concentration  and  monopoly.  It  Is  with- 
in the  framework  of  these  laws  that  the  pro- 
gram for  the  subcommittee  Is  set. 

The  problem  of  economic  concentration  Is 
of  primary  concern  to  the  subcommittee  and 
last  year  an  examination  of  the  structure  of 
concentration  of  economic  power  was  started. 
Testimony  revealed  that  regardless  of  the 
method  of  measurement  employed,  the  share 
of  total  manufacturing  activity  or  resources 
held  by  the  100  largest  corporations  Increased 
between  1947  and  1962  by  8  to  10  percentage 
points.  For  example,  the  100  largest  manu- 
factxiring  corporations  increased  their  share 
of  the  total  assets  of  all  manufacturing  firms 
from  39.3  percent  in  1947  to  48.1  percent  In 
1962,  while  their  share  of  the  net  capital 
assets  (land,  building,  and  equipment)  rose 
from  45.8  percent  in  1947  to  56.9  percent  In 
1962.  This  Increase  In  overall  concentration 
is  one  of  the  more  important  domestic  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Nation  and  Is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  significant  problems  In  the 
antitrust  field. 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  continue  this 
Inquiry  seeking  answers  to  such  questions 
as:  What  Is  the  level  and  trend  of  concentra- 
tion In  manufacturing  as  a  whole;  i.e.,  overall 
concentration?  Which  specific  industries  are 
characterized  by  relatively  high  levels  of  con- 
centration? What  factors  are  associated 
with  changes  In  concentration?  What  have 
been  recent  developments  in  public  policy 
with  respect  to  mergers?  To  what  extent  are 
the  rising  levels  of  concentration  the  result 
of  the  requirement  of  large-scale  operations 
for  efficiency?  What  validity  is  there  to  the 
argument  that  scientific  research.  Inventions, 
and  innovations  can  be  developed  most  effec- 
tively by  large  corporations?  What  Is  the 
effect  on  competition  of  changes  In  the  struc- 
ture of  industries?  What  Is  the  motivation 
for  growth  through  merger  rather  than  In- 
ternal expansion? 

The  subcommittee,  for  some  months,  will 
continue  to  hear  from  eminent  authorities 
on  the  general  question  of  concentration. 
Thereafter  the  plan  is  to  direct  attention  to 
certain  patterns  of  concentration  as  Ulus- 
trat«d  by  specific  Industries. 

Another  major  area  of  subcommittee  con- 
cern relates  to  the  antitrust  laws  and  their 
Impact  on  foreign  trade.  Many  have  ex- 
pressed to  the  subcommittee  the  feeling  that 
uncertainty  surrounds  the  application  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws  to  oversea  activities  of  Amer- 
ican firms.  Certainly,  there  have  been  rela- 
tively few  adjudicated  cases  and  there  Is 
little  settled  and  established  law  In  this  area. 
Some  businessmen  have  complained  that  the 
antitrust  laws  have  Interf erred  with  oversea 
expansion.  Others  complain  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
undue  restraints  on  their  legitimate  efforts 
to  engage  in  foreign  trade.  Most  agree  clari- 
fication may  be  desirable. 

The  subcommittee  is  concerned  further 
with  the  nature  and  extent  of  International 
cartels  and  more  modern  and  subtle  cartel- 
type  situations  affecting  U.S.  foreign  trade, 
restrictive  operations  under  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene  Act  exemption,  export  cartels  formed 
abroad  and  their  effect  on  U.S.  Imports,  pri- 
vate impediments  to  U.S.  exports  and  im- 
ports, and  the  charge  that  enforcement  of 
U.S.  antitrust  laws  is  a  block  to  exports  and 
imports. 

Here  again,  hearings  dxiring  the  past  year 
reviewed  the  overall  aspects  of  the  problem. 
The  subcommittee  Intends  to  hear  further 
witnesses  who  wish  to  testify  on  the  general 
aspects  and  then  to  proceed  more  fully  Into 
some  of  the  specifics.  Certainly,  as  com- 
panies become  more  internationalized  in 
ownership  and  operations,  as  oversea  sub- 
sidiaries and  Joint  ventures  become  more 
prevalent,  the  possibility  of  inadequacies  and 


Inequities  in  our  antitrust  laws  and  their 
enforcement  Increases. 

Another  major  area  which  the  subcom- 
mittee Intends  to  enter  this  year  relates  to 
distribution  problems  as  they  affect  the 
smaller  businessman. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  struc- 
ture of  distribution  has  been  radically 
changed.  The  Independent  retail  store  has 
given  way  to  the  chalnstores,  and  the  small 
chains  to  the  large  chains.  Similar  changes 
have  taken  place  at  other  levels  of  distribu- 
tlon.  It  Is  generally  conceded  that  this 
structural  change  has  Increased  the  efficiency 
and  lowered  the  cost  of  moving  goods  from 
processor  to  consumer. 

But  concomitant  with  the  vast  changes 
In  the  distribution  process,  new  problems 
and  practices  have  arisen  which  substan- 
tially affect  the  livelihood  of  the  smaller 
businessman.  In  adltion,  there  are  prob- 
lems In  applying  antitrust  laws  to  these  new 
practices  which  may  be  unduly  hindering 
the  survival  chances  of  smaller  businessmen. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  many  ex- 
pressions of  concern  by  small  businessmen, 
directed  not  alone  at  practices  in  competi- 
tion but  to  enforcement  policy  which  appear 
Inconsistent  with  the  philosophy  of  antitrust 
law.  Many  of  these  complaints  suggest  that 
practices  and  policies  singled  out  have  no 
relationship  to  efficiency  of  operation. 

There  are  also  other  areas  within  the 
framework  outlined  In  which  the  subcom- 
mittee expects  to  hold  hearings  this  year. 
During  the  past  year,  the  subcommittee  In- 
vestigated a  type  of  practice  similar  to  that 
which  section  3  of  the  Clayton  Act — prohib- 
iting exclusive  dealing  and  tie-In  contracts- 
Is  directed.  This  is  the  Increasing  owner- 
ship by  doctors  of  pharmacies  and  drug  re- 
packing houses.  Just  as  tle-ln  contracts 
restrict  the  businessman's  freedom  of  choice, 
so  can  the  patient-consumer's  freedom  of 
choice  be  denied  by  physician  ownership  of 
drug-merchandising  enterprises.  It  has  been 
brought  to  the  subcommittee's  attention  that 
similar  tj-pes  of  restrictive  arrangements  may 
exist  in  certain  other  areas  which  we  will 
examine. 

The  subcommittee  also  began  hearings  last 
year  into  possible  anticompetitive  practices 
in  the  funeral  Industry  which  might  be  con- 
tributing to  the  high  cost  of  dying.  The 
hearings  concentrated  on  practices  by  funeral 
trade  associations  and  their  effect  on  com- 
petition. This  year  the  hearings  will  center 
on  the  suppliers  to  the  funeral  Industry  and 
their  effect  on  Industry  competition. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  received  com- 
plaints from  small  drug  manufacturers  that 
in  order  to  secure  approval  of  their  new  drug 
applications  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, they  must  duplicate  clinical  tests 
already  completed  and  approved  by  other 
companies.  This,  they  contend.  Is  required 
even  though  the  drug  is  already  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  result,  they  point  out,  Is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  competing  in  the  sale  of 
established  drugs  on  which  there  is  no  patent 
restriction.  This  requirement  of  duplicate 
clinical  testing  and  Its  effect  on  competition 
Is  another  matter  which  may  require  sub- 
committee attention. 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  continue  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  trade  and 
commercial  practices  affecting  consumers  in 
a  manner  which  tends  or  may  tend  to  re- 
strain competition  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
conunerce,  with  particular  reference  to  de- 
ceptive, misleading,  fraudulent,  or  unfair 
practices  In  the  production,  processing,  pack- 
aging, labeling,  branding,  advertising,  state- 
ment of  prices,  and  other  conditions  of  sale, 
marketing,  and  furnishing  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  consumers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Senator  Dodd,  the 
subcommittee  also  will  continue  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
the  Insurance  Industry  to  determine  whether 
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state  regulation  Is  adequately  protecting  the 
public  Interest  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  McCarran  Act  (Public  Law  15, 
79th  Cong.). 

In  Its  examination  into  tihe  effectiveness 
of  State  regulation,  the  subcommittee  will 
continue  to  consider  whether  the  McCarran 
Act  should  be  amended  as  to  any  aspect  of 
the  Insurance  Industry,  especially  when  the 
States  are  powerless  to  regulate  such  aspect. 

Other  questions  the  subcommittee  will 
consider,  for  example,  are:  Does  State  regula- 
tion protect  the  public  Interest  by  safe- 
guarding the  solvency  of  all  Insurers?  Does 
it  allow  the  insurance  Industry  to  provide  the 
types  of  coverage  the  public  needs  at  rea- 
sonable rates?  Does  It  permit  the  maximum 
possible  competition  within  the  Industry 
consistent  within  the  public  Interest? 

In  addition  to  the  Investigative  investiga- 
tions outlined  above,  another  vital  aspect  of 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  is  the  holding 
of  legislative  hearings.  Hearings  are  antic- 
ipated on  legislation  assigned  to  the  sub- 
conunlttee  by  the  Judiciary^  Committee. 
This,  of  course,  may  come  about  as  the  re- 
sult of  specific  legislative  proposals  sent  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  as  well  as  Im- 
portant measures  Introduced  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

It  is  anticipated  that  among  the  other 
proposals  on  which  hearings  will  be  required 
are  the  professional  team  sports  bill  and  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
by  making  section  3  a  part  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  Itself  will  con- 
tinue to  look  for  ways  to  Improve  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  suggest  changes  In  these  laws 
when  necessary. 

Finally,  if  special  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stances arise  which  warrant  the  subcom- 
mittee's attention  toward  any  particular  In- 
dustry or  problem,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  consider  that  Industry  or  problem. 

The  attached  budget  and  proposed  resolu- 
tion are  submitted  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  be  approved. 

It  is  understood,  of  course;,  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  can  raise  objections 
to  any  part  of  the  program  or  specific  hear- 
ings at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
year. 

Sincerely, 

Pmxii?  A.  Hart, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mi",  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  cifTICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  im- 
mediate issue  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
only  question  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart]  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  refer  the  bill  to 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  some 
of  the  discussion  this  morning.  I  should 
like  to  propound  another  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VThe 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  ample 
precedent  for  referring  a  bill  to  a  second 
committee  after  one  committee  has  acted 
on  it  if  the  bill  contains  provisions  which 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  second 
committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Answer- 
ing the  Inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, that  may  be  done  by  unanimous 


consent,  and  has  been  done,  or  by  motion, 
if  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  precedent 
for  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  would  not  be 
a  proper  parliamentary  inquiry,  but,  ob- 
viously, the  bill  contains  several  matters 
and  proposes  legislation  that  properly 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  sep- 
arate committees  of  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve the  Commerce  Committee  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  bill. 
I  believe,  with  possibly  equal  emphasis, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  certain  aspects 
of  it. 

In  the  interest  of  sound  legislative 
practice,  since  a  controversy  has  arisen  as 
to  which  committee  should  consider  the 
bill,  I  wonder  if  the  controversy  could  not 
be  settled  by  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Commerce  Committee  take  the  bill, 
process  it,  and  make  whatever  recom- 
mendations It  wishes,  and  that  It  be 
agreed  that  the  bill  shall  then  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time— not  to  kill  the 
bill — but  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
for  the  committee  to  consider  the  bill, 
and  submit  its  report  on  the  measure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  procedure 
which  could  be  adopted  and  which  would 
preserve  and  protect  all  Interests  of  the 
committee  and  of  those  Interested  in  the 
legislation,  both  those  who  oppose  and 
those  who  favor  the  bill.  It  would  permit 
us  to  move  along  in  a  favorable  and 
smooth  legislative  procedure. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  xmanimous- 
consent  request  along  that  line  has  al- 
ready been  submitted.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  parliamentary 
hindrance  to  submitting  a  second  re- 
quest after  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  if  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  such  time  and 
such  action  as  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee deems  necessary  to  perform  its  func- 
tion, when  the  Commerce  Committee  has 
submitted  its  report,  the  bill  be  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a 
period  of  60  days,  to  give  that  commit- 
tee an  opportunity  to  study  it  and  make 
a  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  did 
earlier,  I  object.  The  impression  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  correct,  that 
a  somewhat  similar  request  ha§  been 
made,  to  which  I  objected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
still  have  the  floor,  I  am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why,  when  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  spent  so  much  time  on 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  bill  when  the  bill 
was  first  introduced,  we  find  no  objection 
now  from  the  author  of  the  bill  to  hav- 
ing that  committee  have  a  look  at  it 
after  the  Commerce  Committee  has 
weighed  it,  held  hearings,  considered  it, 
and  reported  the  bill.  I  do  not  under- 
stand. I  would  like  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  tell  me  why.    What  has  in- 


tervened now  that  gives  cause  for  objec- 
tion to  the  Judiciary  Committee's  having 
an  opportunity  to  again  consider  the  bill. 
Mr.  HART.  Because  the  bill  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  considered  was  a 
bill  which  would  have  amended  the  anti- 
trust law.  That  is  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We  will 
resist  any  efforts  by  any  other  committee 
to  take  away  jurisdiction  of  such  bills. 
The  present  bill  is  not  a  bill  to  amend 
the  antitrust  laws  in  any  respect.  The 
dominant  feature  of  it  has  to  do  with 
standards  for  labeling  and  packaging  of 
goods  in  interstate  commerce. 

For  the  same  reason  that  I  would  seek 
to  protect  the  Commerce  Committee  if 
another  committee  sought  to  reach  for 
a  bill  that  was  within  its  jurisdiction,  I 
would  seek  to  protect  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  its  jurisdiction  over  a  bill  that 
was  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Chair  correctly  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  entered  an  ob- 
jection to  the  vmanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes,  but  I  am  willing  to 
have  the  matter  discussed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  still  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  trying  to  understand.  I  thought  I 
heard  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
say  that  the  substance  of  the  bill  is  the 
same,  with  the  packaging  and  labeling 
provisions  in  the  bfll.  In  other  words, 
the  text  of  the  bill  is  the  same  as  that  on 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  al- 
ready held  hearings.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  Making  clear  that  certain 
of  the  criticisms  and  concerns  that  were 
voiced  about  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  antitrust  laws  have  been  responded 
to  and  changes  are  incorporated  in  the 
bill  now  pending,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
But  one  of  the  criticisms  voiced  to  the 
earlier  antitrust  bill,  which  has  been  re- 
sponded to,  was  to  remove  it  as  an  anti- 
trust proposal.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
persistent  of  the  criticisms  voiced.  I 
have  reacted  to  that  criticism — and  have 
been  persuaded  among  others  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois — that  it  has  no 
business  in  the  antitrust  law.  For  that 
reason,  as  I  see  it,  the  bill  should  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  this  question :  Has  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  is  now  introducing  yet  been 
printed? 

Mr.  HART.  It  has  been  filed.  I  would 
assume  not  printed,  since  it  was  held  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  a  further  question:  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if  it 
is  true — as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  said  on  the  floor — that  he  included 
the  cost  of  the  hearings  on  the  bill  in 
the  budget  when  he  requested  expendi- 
ture funds  for  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  HART.  The  answer  is  "No."  The 
request  made  of  the  Rules  Committee 
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was  to  continue  investigation  into  pack- 
aging and  labeling  as  we  requested  au- 
thority to  make  investigation  of  concen- 
tration in  professional  sports,  and  so 
forth;  but  it  is  important  that  we  make 
the  distinction  which  I  believe  is  valid, 
that  the  charge  against  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  is  two- 
fold, to  investigate  wide-ranging  prob- 
lems relating  to  monopoly  in  restraint  of 
trade,  as  we  see  it,  and  second,  to  under- 
take to  see  that  the  Senate  acts  legis- 
latively on  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  pending  bill  is  not  a  bill  that  re- 
lates to  the  antitrust  laws.  The  role  of 
the  subcommittee  in  the  past,  and  I  hope 
in  the  future,  will  be  to  develop  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  the  Senate  may  likely 
refer  to  other  committees.  That  clearly 
is  the  proposal  that  now  pends.  A  bill 
that  developed  following  investigative 
hearings  now  takes  the  clear  form  of  a 
proposed  piece  of  legislation  which  it  is 
expected  will  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  may  have  misun- 
derstood the  distinguished  minority 
leader  with  respect  to  the  contemplated 
hearings  on  the  bill  being  included  in 
the  budget  request  for  operating  ex- 
p)enses  of  the  subcommittee.  He  ap- 
peared in  support  of  that  proopsal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  read  the  title 
of  the  bill.  It  is  in  mimeographed  form. 
It  has  not  been  printed.    Its  title  is: 

A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  preventing  the  use  of  unfair  or 
deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or  label- 
ing of  certain  consumer  commodities  dis- 
tributed in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Now  let  me  read  what  was  presented  in 
the  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
cially Committee  in  support  of  the  budget 
for  the  subcommittee: 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  continue  to 
examine,  investigate  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  trade  in 
commerce,  and  practices  affecting  consumers. 
In  a  manner  which  tend  or  may  tend  to  re- 
strain competition  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  with  particular  reference  to  de- 
ceptive, misleading,  fraudulent  or  unfair 
practices  In  the  production,  processing,  pack- 
aging, and  labeling,  branding,  advertising, 
statement  of  prices  and  other  conditions  of 
sale,  marketing  and  furnishing  of  goods  and 
services  to  consumers. 

If  that  is  not  an  identic  purpose,  I  do 
not  know  what  is. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  does  not 
mean  that  it  belongs  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  belongs  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  used  to  support 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  that  what  we 
are  saying  is  that  investigations  and 
hearings  often  are  held  and  may  well  in 
the  future  be  held  by  the  committee  with 


respect  to  packaging  claims  under  a  res- 
olution directing  such  investigations, 
but  the  clear  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tive action,  if  there  is  to  be  legislative  ac- 
tion, often  lies  with  other  committees 
depending  upon  the  thrust  of  the  bill. 
The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  clearly  one  that 
reaches  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  trying  to  as- 
certain— and  I  am  not  complaining 
about  the  amount  of  the  budget — wheth- 
er, at  the  time  the  Senator  submitted 
the  budget  for  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  subcommittee,  he  had  in  mind  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  processing  of  legislation 
such  as  the  committee  considered  last 
year,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  contents 
of  the  Senator's  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee — if  correctly  read 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader — 
clearly  indicates  that  at  that  time  it  was 
contemplated  that  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  hearings  on  the  bill,  such 
as  the  committee  had  last  year,  I  won- 
der whether  something  had  happened  to 
cause  the  Senator,  since  presenting  his 
budget  for  committee  expenditures,  to 
change  his  mind,  or  if  this  bill  was  al- 
ready drafted  at  that  time. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  HART.  Perhaps  the  analogy  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  appre- 
ciate is  this:  I  believe  that  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
should  always  be  in  a  position,  when 
necessary,  to  conduct  investigations  with 
respect  to  practices  in  packaging  and 
labeling,  and  other  things  that  bear  on 
the  public  interest,  and  perhaps  of  leg- 
islative necessity  when  a  bill  is  being 
formulated.  The  bill  should  go  to  the 
committee  with  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion. Over  the  years,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  constructively  investi- 
gated— and  I  assume  will  continue  to  do 
so — practices  in  trade  unions.  It  may 
have  been  that  he  has  introduced  legis- 
lation reflecting  reaction  to  some  of  those 
investigative  discoveries. 

That  proposed  legislation  need  not  and 
does  not  thereby  go  to  the  committee  that 
made  the  investigation.  The  fact  that 
proposed  legislation  has  been  submitted 
does  not  stop,  and  certainly  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  stopping,  an  Investiga- 
tive committee  from  continuing  its  con- 
cern, where  necessary,  in  the  matter  of 
trade  unions.  The  situation  here  is  ex- 
actly the  same. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  understood  the 
Senator's  letter  it  said,  "continuing  the 
investigation"  or  "conducting  the  hear- 
ings in  that  field."  I  know  of  no  other 
factor  with  respect  to  packaging  and 
labeling.  I  know  of  no  other  inquiry  the 
committee  had  conducted  except  what 
was  premised  on  the  consideration  of  that 
bill.    Had  it? 

Mr.  HART.     No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  said 
"continue." 

Mr.  HART.  But  the  bill  having  been 
introduced  does  not,  as  I  see  it,  require 
it  to  be  referred  to  the  committee,  nor 
does  it  stop  our  committee  from  contin- 
uing its  concern  with  respect  to  the 
broad  practices  in  the  flow  of  commerce. 
Yet,  a  piece  of  legislation  that  results 
from  such  an  investigative  study  should 


go  to  the  committee  where  appropriate 
under  our  rules  it  finds  its  place.  In  tWs 
situation,  I  believe  that  it  has  produced 
a  bill  which  should  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  stated  a  while  ago 
that  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  bill  going 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  think 
that  possibly  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce should  consider  it,  even  though  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  should  con- 
sider it  first.  It  is  a  bill  which  covers  the 
jurisdiction  of  both  committees,  I  think. 
That  was  not  my  objection  to  it.  I  was 
tiTing  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble— and  apparently  it  is — and  I  was  try- 
ing to  ascertain  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
satisfactory  for  both  committees  to  con- 
sider the  bill  inasmuch  as  both  of  them 
actually,  in  my  judgment,  have  Juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter. 

It  indicated  to  me.  as  the  minority 
leader  read  the  Senator's  report  or  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  statements  that 
were  made  in  support  of  the  request,  that 
it  was  contemplated  at  that  time  that  the 
subcommittee  would  continue  its  study 
of  this  subject,  as  it  did  last  year  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  subcommittee. 
That  is  the  only  study  that  was  made  of 
packaging  and  labeling  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, so  far  as  I  know.  To  continue  it 
meant  that  it  had  to  be  in  existence.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  can  change  his  views 
about  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  summarize  the 
subject  in  this  way:  There  is  nothing, 
save  the  general  language  read  by  the 
Senator,  that  bases  our  budget  on  hear- 
ings on  the  truth-in-packaging  bill.  The 
bill  itself  should  go  to  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Since  it  is  no  longer  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  does  not  reach  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  bill  being  referred  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
it.  I  believe  it  should  be  referred  to  that 
committee. 

However,  I  did  not  want  to  leave  the 
record  in  the  position  where  it  might  be 
interpreted  that  those  of  us  who  are 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  dealing  with  antitrust 
and  monopoly  legislation  were  silent  and 
acquiescing  in  this  procedure  and  waiv- 
ing any  right  or  jurisdiction  the  conunit- 
tee  may  have. 

When  the  bill  is  returned  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I 
shall  reserve  the  right  to  consider  this 
matter  further.  If  I  find  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  substantial  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  of  the 
legislation,  I  shall  either  move  myself  or 
join  with  other  Senators  in  moving  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  refer  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  at 
this  time,  after  action  is  taken  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  a 
motion  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  after  it  has  been  reported 
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from  the  Commerce  Committee,  would 
be  in  order.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  ;  ,      .^  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  ^notion  to  that 
effect,  however,  would  be  in  order  when 
the  bill  is  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     And  the 
bill  is  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  is  correct.  I 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  make  plain 
one  further  point.  I  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  whether  he 
would  not  agree  that  when  the  bill  came 
from  the  Commerce  Committee  it  should 
go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  because 
I  said  I  did  not  dispute  the  fact  that 
under  the  rule  the  Commerce  Committee 
would  have  jurisdiction,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  But  he  has 
felt,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
that  he  could  not  agree  to  such  a  request. 
Therefore,  we  are  out  of  court,  so  far  as 
the  motion  is  concerned,  and  we  shall 
have  to  wait  until  the  bill  comes  back 
from  the  Commerce  Committee,  if  it 
comes  back  from  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  is  then  before  the  Senate,  at 
which  time  we  shall  have  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  send  it  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  but  that 
prior  to  the  vote  the  Chair  determine  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

What  was  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  motion,  but  that  prior  to  the 
vote  the  Chair  determine  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of,   Delaware.    Mr. 

President 1 1 

Mr.  COTTON.  A  Senator  is  seeking 
recognition.  Is  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana trying  to  shut  off  debate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  all  Senators  who 
cared  to  speak  on  the  motion  had  spoken. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  make  another 
speech,  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  him  off. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object  to  referring  S.  985  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  However,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  bill  should  also  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciai-y  Committee. 

The  motion  before  the  Senate  is  to 
refer  only  to  the  Commerce  Committee, 
rather  than  to  both  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  bill.  S.  985.  is  virtually  identical 
with  S.  387,  the  measure  that  was  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  during  the  88th 
Congress.    Other  th^p  some  technical 
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and  minor  modifications  of  S.  985,  the 
bills  are  substantially  the  same. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  and  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee's  majority  re- 
port have  consistently  and  rightly  main- 
tained that  the  substance  and  purposes 
of  the  proposal  are  "in  the  tradition  of 
the  antitrust  laws  as  it  seeks  to  promote 
fair  competition,  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  markets,  to  enhance  the  com- 
petence of  consumers,  and  to  promote 
eflSciency  in  industry." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  and  its  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  are  therefore  the  ap- 
propriate forums  to  consider  S.  985. 

Mr.  President,  long  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Judiciary  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
on  S.  387,  when  it  was  before  the  88th 
Congress  and  many  witnesses  were 
heard.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  the  bill 
go  to  the  Commerce  Committee  and  not 
be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  Senate  should  not  abandon  its 
long-established  practice  of  assigning 
jurisdiction  to  the  committee  or  commit- 
tees most  concerned  with  the  substance 
and  purposes  of  a  bill. 

If  the  Senate  allows  technical  lan- 
guage and  careful  phraseology  rather 
than  substance  to  govern  referral  of  pro- 
posals to  appropriate  committees,  the 
Senate's  committee  system  will  be 
greatly  weakened. 

Normally,  Senators  desiring  member- 
ship on  a  particiNar  committee  will  seek 
assignment  to  thai  committee  because  of 
their  interest  and  concern  with  the  sub- 
stantive matters  over  which  the  commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction. 

If  a  bill  is  assigned  to  make  it  conven- 
ient to  report  out,  and  not  for  substan- 
tive reasons,  then  the  primary  purpose 
for  seeking  committee  membership  is 
defeated. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  adhere  to 
its  sound  precedent  of  conferring  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
stance and  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  prece- 
dence for  granting  jurisdiction  of  a  pro- 
posal to  more  than  one  committee,  and 
the  Senate  has  not  hesitated  to  do-  so 
when  such  reftgrral  was  warranted  by  the 
facts. 

In  view  of  the  compelling  facts  I  have 
cited,  and  since  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  is  merely  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  without  also 
granting  jurisdiction  over  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  urge  that 

the  motion  be  defeated.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  no  other 
Senators  wish  to  speak  on  the  motion,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  985)  to  regulate  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the 
use  of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of* 
packaging  or  labeling  of  certain  con- 
sumer commodities  distributed  in  such 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  the  second  time  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE-PRESI- 
DENTIAL SUCCESSION— PRESI- 
DENTIAL DISABILITY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1»  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing]  for  10  minutes  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rule  of  germaneness,  the  Senator 
may  proceed  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM— HI 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  from  Vietnam  continues  to  be  dis- 
turbing. 

This  morning's  reports  indicate  that 
the  so-called  government  of  General 
Khanh  has  been  overthrown  by  the  mili- 
tary forces.  There  are  many  in  this 
country  who  glibly  talk  of  "losing  face" 
through  any  U.S.  talk  of  a  cease-fire  in. 
Vietnam  as  a  prelude  to  a  negotiated 
peace  there.  How  much  "face"  how- 
ever do  we  lose  and  have  we  lost  by 
maintaining  the  pretense  that  U.S.  mil- 
itary forces  are  in  South  Vietnam  only 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  "friendly" 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

What  government?  Today's,  yester- 
day's, or  tomorrow's? 

ThesQ  are  not  secret  overthrows  of  the 
Goverrunent  of  South  Vietnam.  They 
take  place  publicly  for  all  the  world  to 
see.    We  may  continue  our  piractice  of 
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self-deception  in  claiming  a  continua- 
tion of  the  predecessor  government's  re- 
quest for  our  continued  advice  and  as- 
sistance. But  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  can  analyze  the  news  more 
objectively,  especially  in  the  light  of 
events  of  the  last  few  weeks. 

Apparently,  having  found  the  South 
Vietnamese  unwilling  to  fight  for  their 
freedom,  we  have  determined  to  "go  it 
alone"  and  to  escalate  the  war  there,  if 
need  be.  in  our  determination  to  contain 
Red  China  physically  and  militarily, 
whether  or  not  there  is  anything  sub- 
stantive beneath  the  facade  of  what 
passes  for  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  an  advertisement  appearing  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  the  issue  is 
clearly  stated: 

America  must  decide  between  a  full-scale 
war  and  a  negotiated  truce. 

That  is  clearly  the  choice  for  the 
United  States.  A  full-scale  war  in  Viet- 
nam— and  over  Vietnam — would  be  un- 
thinkable for  those  who  cannot  see  the 
United  States  engaged  in  a  ground  war 
against  the  Red  China  hordes  thousands 
of  miles  from  our  shores. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement from  today's  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  fuU  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  GRUENING.  T\^o  items  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times  on  February 
10.  1965,  dealing  with  the  U.S.  position 
in  South  Vietnam  are  also  particularly 
worthy  of  note  and  comment. 

The  first  item — an  editorial  entitled 
"Vl^hat  Price  Vietnam" — raises  questions 
which  should  be  faced  and  answered  not 
only  by  the  leaders  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  by  us 
here  In  the  Congress,  but  by  every  citi- 
zen in  the  United  States  interested  in  the 
U.S.  posture  abroad  as  an  effective 
fighter  for  peace  throughout  the  world. 

The  editorial  raises  the  following 
questions : 

The  Americans  went  Into  Vietnam  In  1954 
to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  French  and 
to  contain  the  advance  of  communism  in 
that  part  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  motives  are  exemplary  and  every 
American  can  be  proud  of  them,  but  the 
crucial  questions  are:  Can  it  be  done?  Is 
the  price  too  high?  Was  the  military  deci- 
sion in  the  Kennedy  administration  to  in- 
crease American  forces  in  Vietnam  mistaken? 
Are  the  dangers  of  escalation  too  great?  Is 
this  a  good  battleground  of  the  cold  war  on 
which  to  fight?  Is  the  United  States  losing 
more  than  it  Is  gaining?  All  leads  up  to  the 
basic  question  that  some  Senators  are  ask- 
ing: Is  this  war  necessary? 

Mr.  President,  can  the  United  States 
contain  "the  advance  of  communism  in 
that  part  of  southeast  Asia"  by  fighting 
a  ground  war  in  South  Vietnam  with 
some  23,000  so-called  "advisers"  to  a 
South  Vietnamese  Army  which  has  no 
will  to  fight,  with  an  unstable,  "here 
today,  gone  tomorrow"  goverrmient,  and 
with  a  civilian  population  confused,  war- 
weary,  and  uninspired? 

The  answer  is  clearly  in  the  negative. 

The  New  York  Times  then  asks:  "Is 
the  price  too  high?" 


Mr.  James  Reston,  associate  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  in  his  excellent 
column  entitled  "A  Time  for  Reflection 
on  Vietnam,"  on  the  very  same  editorial 
page,  gives  one  answer  when  he  recalls 
that  the  French  Army,  our  predecessors 
in  South  Vietnam,  were  defeated  al- 
though they  had  an  army  of  over 
380,000,"  ending  70  years  of  French  con- 
trol over  Indochina,  and  cost  the  French 
172.000  casualties."  It  is  the  cruelest 
kind  of  deception  to  lead  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  we  can  succeed 
with  23,000  so-called  "advisers"  where 
the  French  failed  with  an  army  of  over 
380,000. 

Our  growing  list  of  casualties — grow- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate — attests  to  the 
price  being  too  high.  For  "too  high" 
must  be  judged  in  terms  of  future  pros- 
pects of  victory  and  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  cannot  be  won  on  the  battle- 
field. It  is  a  political  issue — a  civil  war — 
which  can  be  settled  only  at  the  confer- 
ence table. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  then 
asks  the  question,  "Was  the  military  de- 
cision in  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
increase  American  forces  in  Vietnam 
a  mistake?"  I  would  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative,  modifying  it  to 
include  both  the  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy administrations.  For  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  plans  for  the  intensifica- 
tion of  our  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam were  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  President  Eisenhower  and  were  ready 
for  President  Kennedy's  OK  shortly  after 
he  took  office,  when  his  own  advisers  had 
barely  time  to  get  their  feet  wet. 

The  next  question  asked  by  the  New 
York  Times  in  its  editorial  is.  "Are  the 
dangers  of  escalation  too  great?"  In  my 
opinion,  the  dangers  of  escalation  are  far 
too  great  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue on  its  present  collision  course.  The 
greatest  present  danger — apart  from  the 
ever-present  danger  of  our  retaliation 
escalating  into  a  thermonuclear  dis- 
aster— is  that  we  will  become  embroiled 
in  a  Korea-type  foot  war. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  con- 
tinues in  its  questioning  of  U.S.  policy: 
"Is  this  a  good  battleground  of  the  cold 
war  on  which  to  fight?"  Here,  too,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  answer  is  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  being 
fought  at  the  wrong  time,  and  in  the 
wrong  place.  For  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  a  ground  war  in  1965  in  South 
Vietnam  where  the  indigenous  F>opula- 
tion  is  more  interested  in  fighting  among 
themselves  rather  than  in  fighting  com- 
munism makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  also 
asks:  "Is  the  United  States  losing  more 
than  it  is  gaining?"  It  is  difficult  to  an- 
swer this  question  because  it  presupposes 
that  we  are  making  some  gains,  and  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  facts  available,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  are  not  making  any  gains 
in  South  Vietnam  but  rather  are  losing 
ground  steadily.  Our  napalm  bombing 
of  villages  has  surely  not  endeared  the 
United  States  to  the  non-Vietcong  popu- 
lation. Economic  development  and 
planning  cannot  go  forward  in  a  country 
rent  with  civil  war,  under  a  goverrunent 
that  does  not  command  the  loyalty  or  re- 
spect of  the  majority  of  the  people. 


The  final  question  asked  by  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  is:  "Is  this  war 
necessary?" 

Emphatically— no.  The  United  States 
should  never  have  gotten  itself  involved 
in  the  first  place.  We  should  adopt  the 
coui-se  of  action  which  I  have  been  advo- 
cating for  some  time  now  and  which  Is 
echoed  in  the  column  by  Mr.  James 
Reston  when  he  advises : 

The  Kore.an  solution  of  a  ceasefire  and 
withdrawal  on  either  side  of  the  17th  parallel 
is  probably  the  best  anybody  can  get  out  of 
it,  and  the  first  step  in  this  Is  clearly  a  self- 
imposed  ceasefire  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
editorial  on  Vietnam  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  Mr.  James  Reston's  column  in 
the  same  paper  for  February  10.  1965,  be 
pi-inted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 
ExHisrr  1 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  19,  1965| 
Vietnam:  America  Must  Decide  Between  a 

Full-Scale  War  and  a  Negotiated  Truce 

A  splrallng  exchange  of  blows  and  counter 
blows  in  Vietnam  can  lead  to  a  major  war 
Involving  the  United  States  and  China— a  war 
nobody  wants  and  no  one  can  win.  The 
present  tragic  conflict  can  only  be  resolved  by 
political,  not  military  means.  Join  with  us 
In  asking  negotiations  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.    Help  mobilize  public  opinion  to— 

Stop  the  widening  of  the  war — Bombing 
North  Vietnam  will  not  stop  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam.  Widening  the  war  only 
serves  to  Invite  the  intervention  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  regular  army,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
China. 

Seek  a  cease-fire — No  Issues  will  be  decided 
by  prolonging  the  bloody  and  fratricidal  con- 
flict In  South  Vietnam.  The  flghtlng  must 
be  brought  to  a  halt  so  that  the  devastated 
nation  may  recover. 

Negotiate  an  international  settlement— 
Now.  before  the  war  escalates  Into  a  major 
disaster,  means  must  be  found  and  found 
urgently  to  take  the  Issue  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  conference  table. 

SPONSORS 

Michael  Amrlne,  American  Psychological 
Association. 

Strlngf ellow  Barr.  author  and  lecturer. 

John  C.  Bennett,  theologian. 

Robert  S.  Browne,  Farlelgh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity. 

Stuart  Chase,  economist,  author. 

O.  Edmund  Clubb.  East  Asian  Institute, 
Columbia  University. 

Alexander  H.  Cohen,  producer. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  former  counselor,  UjB. 
State  Department. 

Edward  U.  Condon,  University  of  Colorado. 

Charles  D.  Coryell.  Massachusetta  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Edwin  T.  Dahlberg.  Crozler  Theological 
Seminary. 

William  C.  Davldon.  Haverford  College. 

Mrs.  Valerie  Delacorte,  New  York. 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath,  president. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

James  Farmer,  national  director,  CORE. 

Jules  Feiffer.  cartoonist. 

W.  H.  Perry.  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

Rabbi  Leon  I.  Peuer,  president,  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

D.  P.  Fleming,  professor  emeritus,  Vander- 
bllt  University. 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck,  minister  emeritus, 
the  Riverside  Church.  N.Y. 

Jerome  D.  Prank,  M.D.,  Johns-HopklM 
Medical  School. 

Erich  Fromm,  psychoanalyst,  author. 
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William  Gibson,  playwright 

Rabbi  Roland  B.  Glttlesohii,  Temple  Israel, 
Boston. 

Nathan  Glazer,  University  of  California. 

Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden,  chairman,  divi- 
sion of  peace  and  world  order.  Methodist 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns. 

Patrick  E.  Gorman,  secietary-treastirer. 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters. 

Rev.  Dana  McLean  Greeley,  D.D.,  president, 
Unitarian  Universallst  Associfttion. 

Nat  Hentoff,  writer. 

William  A.  Higinbotham,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

Hudson  Hoagland,  Worceatier  Foundation 
for  Experimental  Biology. 

Herbert  C.  Kelman.  University  of  Michigan. 

Jerome  B.  King.  Williams  College. 

Rabbi  Edward  E.  Klein,  Stephen  Wise  Free 
Synagogue. 

Mrs.  Robert  Korn,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Philip  Langner,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  New  York. 

Chauncey  D.  Leake,  University  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Abba  P.  Lerner.  Michigan  State  University. 

S.  E.  Lurla,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Rollo  May.  New  York  University. 

William  H.  Meyer,  former  Congressman, 
Vermont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Morgan,  New  York. 

Hans  J.  Morgenthau.  director.  Center  for 
Study  of  American  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy 

Stuart  Mudd.  MX>..  microbiologic  research. 

Lewis  Mumf ord,  writer. 

Gardner  Murphy,  director  olf, research,  Men- 
nlnger  Foundation.  [ 

James  R.  Newman,  editor.   ' 

John  H.  Nlemeyer,  president,  Bank  State 
College,  N.Y. 

Robert  Osborn,  artist. 

Hildy  Parks,  actress. 

James  G.  Patton,  president.  National  Farm- 
ers Union. 

Eleanor  Perry,  writer. 

Prank  Perry,  film  director. 

Josephine  Pomerance,  U.Nu  Association  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Ralph  Pomerance,  architect. 

Darren  Randall,  American  University. 

Tony  Randall,  actor. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  presidemt.  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Anatol  Rapoport.  University  of  Michigan. 

John  P.  Roche,  national  chairman,  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action. 

Bruno  Rossi,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

John  Nevln  Sayre,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Dore  Schary.  writer,  director. 

James  T.  Shotwell.  president  emeritus.  Car- 
negie Endowment  for   International  Peace. 

Jack  Schubert,  radiation  chemist. 

Theodore  Shedlovsky.  Rockefeller  Institute. 

J.  David  Singer.  University  of  Michigan. 

B.  P.  Skinner.  Harvard  University. 

Pitirlm  A.  Sorokln.  president,  American 
Sociological  Association. 

Edward  J.  Sparling,  president  emeritus, 
Roosevelt  University. 

C.  Maxwell  Stanley,  Stanley  Engineering 
Co. 

Albert  Szent-Gyorgyl.  M.D..  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory,  Woods  Hole.  Mass. 

Harold  Taylor,  educator,  author. 

Howard  Thurman.  mlnist^  at  large,  Bos- 
ton University. 

Louis  Untermeyer,  author. 

Mark  Van  Doren,  writer.        | 

Maurice  B.  Vlsscher,  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Jerry  Voorhls,  executive  director,  Coopera- 
tive League  of  the  U.S.A. 

Bryant  Wedge,  director.  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  National  Behavior. 

Bernard  S.  Weiss,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Paul  Weiss,  Yale  University. 

Qulncy  Wright.  University  oL  Virginia. 


Morton  Deutsch,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University. 

David  R.  Inglis,  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory. 

David  Livingston,  president.  District  65, 
Retail  Wholesale,  Department  Store  Union, 
AFL-CIO. 

A.  H.  Parker,  chairman.  Old  Colony  Trust 
Co. 

Frank  Rosenblum,  secretary.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Board  of  directors 

Cochalrmen:  Benjamin  Spock,  M.D.;  Prof. 
H.  Stuart  Hughes. 

Vice  chairmen:  Steve  Allen;  Dr.  M.  Stanley 
Livingston. 

Treasurer:  Lawrence  S.  Mayers,  Jr. 

Counsel:  William  J.  Butler. 

Roy  Bennett;  Norman  Cousins;  Helen  Ga- 
hagan  Douglas;  Rabbi  Isldor  Hoffman;  Ho- 
mer A.  Jack;  Walter  Lear,  M.D.;  Lenore  G. 
Marshall;  Stephanie  May;  Prof.  Seymour  Mel- 
man;  Orlie  Pell;  Victor  Reuther;  Robert 
Ryan;  Robert  J.  Schwartz;  Norman  Thomas; 
H.  B.  Allinsmith,  New  Jersey;  Robert  D. 
Bloom,  New  York;  Mrs.  Jeanne  Coggeshall, 
New  York;  Norman  Hunt,  Connecticut; 
Mort  Junger,  New  York;  Dr.  John  A.  Llndon, 
California;  Frank  McCalUster,  Illinois;  Dr. 
Paul  Olynyk,  Ohio;  Gilbert  Seldes,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Snowden  Taylor,  New  York;  Samuel 
Tucker,  New  Jersey;  Clayton  Wallace,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Staff:  Donald  Keys,  Marie  Runyon,  San- 
ford  Gottlieb. 


Exhibit  2 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  10,  1965] 

What  Price  Vietnam? 

There  Is  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  senti- 
ments of  President  Johnson  In  commenting 
to  his  Boy  Scout  visitors  on  the  American 
reprisals  against  North  Vietnam:  j 

"We  love  peace,"  he  said,  "but  we  love 
liberty  the  more  and  we  shall  take  up  any 
threat,  we  shall  pay  any  price  to  make  cer- 
tain that  freedom  shall  not  perish  from  this 
earth." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  do  love 
peace;  they  love  freedom;  they  will  fight  for 
It.  Mr.  Johnson  was  on  completely  safe 
ground,  even  to  a  little  forgivable  plagiarism 
from  Abraham  Lincoln. 

But  the  American  public  Is  not  asking  for 
truisms  about  Vietnam.  It  must  surely  want 
sound,  solid,  persuasive  arguments  to  Justify 
the  cost  in  lives  and  materiel,  and  the  risk 
being  run  in  this  dangerous  southeast  comer 
of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

The  true  reasons  tend  to  be  blurred  by 
rhetoric.  The  United  States  Is  not  In  Viet- 
nam, as  Is  so  often  Implied  by  the  White 
House  and  State  Department,  In  order  to 
bring  democracy.  Western  style,  to  Vietnam. 
It  would  Indeed  be  helpful  if  Saigon  did 
have  a  popular,  stable,  democratic  govern- 
ment; but  the  historic,  political,  social,  re- 
ligious and  tribal  factors  militate  against 
such  a  development,  without  counting  the 
personal  rivalries  of  generals  and  politicians. 
Those  who  profit  by  the  American  presence 
want  the  United  States  to  stay.  Those  who 
feel  frustrated  by  American  power — nation- 
alists. Communists,  Buddhists  and  probably 
the  majority  of  the  peasantry,  who  simply 
ask  to  be  left  alone — want  the  Americans  to 
go. 

The  plain  fact,  which  such  fine  language 
as  President  Johnson's  tends  to  confuse.  Is 
that  the  United  States  Is  in  Vietnam  because 
it  believes  that  Its  own  security  Is  Involved. 
Veltnam  is  a  battle  in  the  cold  war,  which 
is  sometimes  hot.  The  Americans  went  Into 
Vietnam  in  1954  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by 
the  French  and  to  contain  the  advance  of 
communism  In  that  part  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  motives  are  exemplary  and  every 
American  can  be  proud  of  them,  but  the 
crucial  questions  are:    Can  It  be  done?    Is 


the  price  too  high?  Was  the  mUitary  deci- 
sion In  the  Kennedy  administration  to  in- 
crease American  forces  In  Vietnam  mistaken? 
Are  the  dangers  of  escalation  too  great?  Is 
this  a  good  battlegrovmd  of  the  cold  war  on 
which  to  fight?  Is  the  United  States  losing 
more  than  It  is  gaining?  All  leads  up  to  the 
basic  question  that  some  Senators  are  ask- 
ing:   Is  this  war  necessary? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  by 
saying  that  "freedom  shall  not  perish  from 
this  earth."  The  questions  refiect  genuine 
doubts  and  anxieties.  They  require  precise 
answers.  The  American  people  should  not 
be  asked  to  take  the  sacrifices  of  Vietnam  for 
granted.  There  has  been  a  confusion  In 
the  public  mind  which  Washington  has  thus 
far  failed  to  dispel. 

A  straightforward  explanation  on  a  high 
Intellectual  level  of  practical  politics  and 
strategy  Is  In  order.  Americans  would  then, 
at  least,  be  In  a  position  to  resolve  their  own 
doubts  one  way  or  another. 

Exhibit  3 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  10,  1965] 

Washington:    A   Time  for   Reflection   on 

Vietnam 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  Febrtiary  9. — This  may  not  be 
a  bad  time  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  nature 
and  mathematics  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  official  Intelligence  esti- 
mates, the  Communists  are  now  sending  be- 
tween 500  and  1,000  new  trained  revolu- 
tionaries a  month  Into  South  Vietnam. 

These  are  both  the  brains  and  the  bone 
structure  of  the  Communist  apparatus  now 
operating  below  the  17th  parallel.  They 
number,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  be- 
tween 28.000  and  34,000,  and  lead  between 
60,000  and  80,000  night  raiders  who  operate 
In  small  units  all  over  the  country. 

Behind  these  guerrillas  in  North  Vietnam 
is  an  vmcommitted  army  estimated  here  at 
225,000  men.  This  Is  the  successor  to  the 
force  that  defeated  a  French  Army  of  over 
380,000,  ending  70  "years  of  French  control 
over  Indochina,  and  cost  the  Fiench  172,000 
casualties.  *^ 

the  deceptive  figures 

The  force  levels  on  our  side  are  impressive 
but  misleading.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
240,000  men  In  their  army,  navy,  air  force 
and  marines;  and  another  290,000  In  the 
national  guard,  military  police,  special  forces, 
coast  guard,  and  national  police. 

These  are  backed,  trained,  and  often  trans- 
ported by  U.S.  forces,  now  numbering  23,- 
000,  who  have  overwhelming  superiority  In 
firepower,  alrpower,  and  naval  power. 

The  mathematics  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
however,  is  nothing  like  the  mathematics 
of  normal  warfare.  The  Algerian  rebels  pre- 
vailed over  the  best  of  the  French  Army, 
though  they  were  outnumbered  by  more  than 
20  to  1. 

The  problem  Is  quite  different  from  what  It 
was  when  the  Communist  PT  boats  attacked 
our  destroyers  in  international  waters  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Then  It  was  possible  to 
attack  and  knock  out  the  PI*  bases.  The 
target  was  clear  and  the  counterattack  ef- 
fective. 

Stopping  the  flow  of  Communist  Infil- 
trators into  South  Vietnam,  however,  is  a 
quite  different  thing.  They  leave  from  many 
different  parts  of  Communist  territory  in 
very  small  numbers  and  reach  the  south  by 
many  different  trails,  most  of  them  hidden 
In  the  Jungle. 

Trying  to  spot-bomb  this  steady  trickle 
of  revolutionaries  Is  like  trying  to  bomb  a 
stream  of  water.  We  can  make  a  big  splash 
In  the  headlines,  but  the  stream  will  go  on. 

thk  infiltration  problem 
President   Johnson,   therefore,    still   faces 
his  most  difficult  problem.    As  long  as  he  was 
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faced  merely  with  punishing  an  Isolated 
Communist  attack,  he  could  strike  and 
fall  back.  But  stopping  the  inflltratlon, 
which  as  he  says  is  the  main  problem,  will 
probably  require  much  greater  risks  than  he 
has  ventured  to  assume  so  far. 

"We  seek  no  wider  war."  he  said  in  a  White 
House  statement.  "Whether  or  not  this 
course  can  be  maintained  lies  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggressors.  The  key  to  the  situ- 
ation remains  the  cessation  of  infiltration 
from  North  Vietnam  and  the  clear  indication 
by  the  Hanoi  regime  that  it  Is  prepared  to 
cease   aggression   against  its   neighbors." 

Nobody  should  underestimate  the  serious- 
ness of  this  remark.  It  is  a  clear  threat 
that  the  war  will  be  extended  unless  Hanoi 
withdraws,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  indi- 
cation by  Hanoi  or  Its  Communist  backers 
that  withdrawal  Is  intended. 

The  President  does  not  want  to  go  north 
or  retreat  south.  But  he  Is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion that  satisfies  very  few  people.  He  has 
compromised  between  those  here  who  want 
him  to  go  on  about  as  before  and  those  who 
want  him  to  use  his  alrpower  on  the  Com- 
munist Industry  In  the  north.  He  has  issued 
a  challenge  and  given  the  Communists  the 
Initiative  in  deciding  what  to  do  about  it. 

A  KORE.\N  SOLUTION? 

This  Is  an  odd  thing  to  do  at  a  time  when 
officials  here  are  telling  us  that  the  war  is 
really  going  well — despite  the  political  trou- 
bles In  Saigon — but  anyway  It  has  been  done 
and  an  elaborate  test  of  will  and  pride  Is 
nq^  ahead. 

In  this  situation,  the  main  hope  Is  that 
both  sides  will  stop  where  they  are  for  a 
while  and  think.  The  U.S.  cannot  win  the 
battle  on  the  ground  without  a  major  ef- 
fort against  the  uncommitted  North  Viet- 
namese Army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  men, 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  win 
against  the  air  and  naval  power  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Korean  solution  of  a  ceasefire  and 
withdrawal  on  either  side  of  the  17th  parallel 
Is  probably  the  best  anybody  can  get  out  of 
It.  and  the  first  step  In  this  Is  clearly  a  self- 
imposed  ceasefire  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  for  5 
minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  TMr.  BayhI  will 
be  nrepared  to  undertake  to  discuss  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
$700  MILLION  TAX  BREAK  FOR 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  commented  upon 
a  press  report  in  which  the  President 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  as  the  result 
of  a  Treasury  ruling  business  would  re- 
ceive an  additional  S700  to  $900  million 
tax  reduction. 

At  the  time  I  raised  the  question  as  to 
how,  by  Executive  order  a  new — and  it 
was  described  as  "new" — $700  to  S900 
million  tax  reduction  for  business  would 
be  possible  unless,  in  interpreting  the 
1962  act,  the  Treasury  Department 
had  been  in  error  and  was  correcting  a 
previous  ruling.  I  could  not  see  how  it 
would  be  possible  otherwise  to  interpret 
a  law  which  had  been  in  effect  since  1962 
and  give  an  additional  tax  reduction. 

Since  then  I  have  had  a  series  of  con- 
ferences with  officials  of  the  Treasiu"y 


Department,  and  it  has  developed  that  I 
was  correct.  The  so-called  new  tax  re- 
duction is  not  a  new  tax  reduction  as  it 
was  described  to  be.  One  of  the  ofBcials, 
who  wished  to  remain  identified  only  as 
a  spokesman,  said  that  he  thought  the 
press  had  been  in  error  in  reporting  the 
President's  statement.  Whether  it  was 
the  press  or  a  slip  of  the  tongue  on  the 
part  of  someone  else,  I  do  not  know.  But 
it  is  now  admitted  that  the  new  ruling 
would  not  be  a  new  tax  reduction.  It 
merely  provides  that  business  will  get 
those  benefits  which  the  1962  act  in- 
tended that  they  have. 

In  1962  the  Congress  revised  our  de- 
preciation schedules  by  doubling  the 
benefit  of  investment  credits.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Treasury  Department  is- 
sued a  new  bulletin  which  changed  the 
previously  listed  existing  life  of  much  of 
the  depreciable  property.  That  ruling, 
which  was  contained  in  a  new  bulletin, 
was  much  more  favorable  to  business 
and.  coupled  to  the  legislative  action  of 
the  Congre.ss,  by  doubling  the  invest- 
ment credit  it  did  have  the  effect  of  sub- 
stantially liberalizing  the  depreciation 
schedules  for  business. 

After  that  law  was  enacted  the  Treas- 
ury Department  issued  a  ruling  provid- 
ing in  effect  that  unless  a  business  elect- 
ed to  convert  or  adopt  the  new  depre- 
ciation schedules  within  a  3 -year  period 
the  business  would  lose  or  forfeit  the 
right  to  make  the  conversion.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  during  the  3-year 
period  many  business  establishments 
were  unable  to  bring  their  new  depreci- 
ation schedules  into  compliance  or  take 
advantage  of  the  new  schedules.  Unless 
the  3-year  limitation  were  removed  it 
would  have  meant  that  many  American 
businesses  would  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  more  liberalized  sched- 
ules that  were  provided  in  1962.  So  yes- 
terday under  a  new  ruling  the  3-year 
limitation  was  removed.  This  had  been 
an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  act  by 
the  Department  after  the  enactment  of 
the  1962  law,  and  they  are  now  correct- 
ing their  error. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  correction  of  a 
ruling  that  was  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  a  ruling  in  which  in  my 
opinion  the  Treasury  was  wrong  at  the 
time  it  made  it.  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment was  correct  when  it  issued  its 
ruling  yesterday.  I  am  glad  it  has  done 
so.  But  I  believe  the  record  should  be 
clear  that  the  ruling  yesterday  does  not 
give  to  American  business  any  additional 
benefits  which  Congress  did  not  provide 
in  the  1962  law.  The  ruling  merely  pro- 
vides that  business  will  be  able  to  get  the 
full  advantage  of  the  reductions  afforded 
in  the  1962  laws  and  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  that  advantage  as  a  result  of 
an  arbitrary  ruling  that  was  adopted  in 
1962  limiting  the  conversion  privilege  to 
only  3  years. 

I  do  not  question  that  the  Treasury 
ruling  with  respect  to  the  3 -year  limita- 
tions was  issued  with  the  be.st  intentions. 
Probably  it  felt  it  could  bring  business 
into  acceptance  at  this  early  date,  but  it 
has  now  corrected  its  error.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  what  the 
Treasury  did  yesterday,  but  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with  the  interpretation  that 
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it  is  a  new  tax  cut  of  $700  to  $900  million 
There  is  nothing  new  about  it  at  all.  it 
was  passed  in  1962.  To  call  it  a  new  tax 
cut  is  nothing  but  political  ballyhoo 

This  ruling  of  yesterday  definitely  is 
not  a  new  tax  cut  for  American  business 
and  as  further  evidence  of  this  point  the 
Department  admits  its  new  ruling  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  President's  budget 
as  submitted  in  January. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  what  form  did  the 
Ti-easury  Department  impose  the  3-year 
limitation  within  which  business  would 
have  to  make  conversion  to  the  new  basis 
of  depreciation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
done  by  a  1962  ruling  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  a  ruling  which  the 
Treasui-y  had  a  perfect  legal  right  to 
make.  However,  I  do  question  the  ad- 
visability of  the  ruling.  I  think  they  were 
wrong.  I  am  glad  it  has  now  been  cor- 
rected. Had  it  not  been  corrected  many 
business  establishments  would  not  have 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  1962 
liberalization  of  depreciation  rates.  To 
that  extent  it  can  be  said  that  had  the 
ruling  of  yesterday  not  gone  into  effect 
business  would  have  lost  several  hundred 
million  dollars. 

I  have  seen  a  figure  of  $200  million  or 
$300  million,  but  later  a  figure  of  $700 
million  to  $900  million.  But  whether  the 
figure  be  $200  million,  $300  million,  $700 
million,  or  $900  million,  it  is  not  a  new 
tax  cut;  it  is  merely  a  ruling  that  busi- 
ness will  have  additional  time  in  which 
to  take  advantage  of  the  liberalization 
provided  in  the  1962  act.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  ruling  issued  yesterday.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Congress — at  least,  it 
was  my  intention  as  one  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance — that  there  be  no 
such  arbitrary  cutoff  date  anyway. 

The  Treasury  is  correct  when  they 
nullify  this  earlier  ruling— but  let  us  call 
it  what  it  is — and  not  ballyhoo  it  as  a  new 
tax  reduction. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  a  little  confused.  Is  there  any 
provision  in  the  law  that  was  passed  in 
1962  which  gave  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  right  to  put  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  obligation  that  business  would 
have? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  1962  act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  customary  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  to  say  with 
respect  to  a  law  that  has  been  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  statute  by  the 
President  that  it  will  be  in  effect  only  X 
years,  and  that  from  then  on  it  will  not 
be  in  effect?  Is  it  customary  for  the  De- 
partment to  do  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  but 
the  ruling  was  not  made  in  exactly  that 
way.  In  1962.  or  prior  to  1962,  there 
were  old  depreciation  schedules.  For  in- 
stance, a  piece  of  property  or  equipment 
might  have  been  depreciated  in  10  years 
or  25  years.  Under  the  new  schedule,  the 
period  might  have  been  reduced  to  7 
years  or  18  years.  Most  businesses  would 
automatically  convert  to  new  schedules 
over  a  shorter  life  period,  which  gave 
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them  a  more  liberal  depreciation  sched- 
ule. 
However,  some  businesses  found  they 

could  not  or  that  it  did  not  suit  to  convert 
readily  without  complications,  because 
perhaps  the  life  had  only  5  more  years  to 
run,  and  it  would  not  have  been  profitable 
to  convert. 

The  Treasury,  I  believe,  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  believed  that  industry 
could  convert  in  3  years  and  operate 
completely  on  the  new  schedule;  but  the 
law  did  not  so  provide, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  was  no  limita- 
tion. What  right  did  the  Treasury  have 
to  say  that  the  law  would  be  effective  for 
3years? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Treasury  made  a  mistake.  I  do  not 
blow  whether  it  had  a  legal  right  to  do 
that;  anyway,  it  made  it.  The  Treasury 
ruling  does  have  the  effect  of  law  unless 
and  until  it  is  upset  by  the  courts  or  is 
changed.  In  this  instance  the  Treasury 
changed  its  ruling. 

But  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  per- 
fectly correct;  there  was  nothing  in  the 
law  as  it  was  passed  in  1962  which  gave 
any  indication  that  Congress  even  in- 
tended that  there  be  a  time  limit.  I 
think  the  Treasury  was  wrong  when  it 
established  a  time  limit.  I  believe  the 
Treasury  is  correct  in  its  ruling  of  yes- 
terday. 

But  it  is  just  as  erroneous  to  ballyhoo 
this  later  ruling  as  a  great  new  tax  re- 
duction for  business  as  it  would  have 
been  for  the  administration  in  1962  to 
iiave  been  charged  under  the  3 -year  rul- 
ing of  initiating  a  $900  million  tax  in- 
crease. They  should  have  had  equally 
big  headlines,  saying  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  take  away  from  Ameri- 
can business  benefits  of  $700  to  $900 
million  that  Congress  gave  them.  But 
the  Treasury  never  said  a  word  about 
that,  but  now  when  it  reversed  its  ruling 
It  is  ballyhooed  as  a  great  new  tax  re- 
duction. This  was  a  ruling  the  Treasury 
should  never  have  made  in  the  first 
place,  but  now  the  reversal  of  its  ruling 
is  being  ballyhooed  as  a  tax  reduction, 

I  recognize  political  ballyhooing — and 
that  is  what  I  call  it.  American  busi- 
ness should  know  that  it  is  only  getting, 
as  a  result  of  the  ruling  yesterday,  what 
Congress  intended  it  should  get  in  the 
Srst  place.  It  was  never  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  that  amount  of  money  be 
taken  away  from  business  through  any 
arbitrary  rulings  of  the  Department. 

I  am  glad  the  Treasury  has  taken  this 
corrective  action.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  administration's  trying  to  make 
political  hay  out  of  it  if  it  wants  to;  but 
»e  understand  what  the  facts  are  and 
tiave  a  right  to  call  it  political  ballyhoo. 
I  think  the  country  should  understand 
this.  If  taxes  are  to  be  cut  Congress  will 
cut  them.  Congress  passes  laws;  they 
ire  not  passed  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
(ient,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  "WTiile  the 
Senator  is  on  the  subject— I  do  not  care 
to  debate  the  point — it  might  be  well  to 
^6call  that  this  action  is  similar  to  a 
situation  that  has  been  publicized  re- 
*ntly  about  the  Du  Pont  ruling.    My 
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impression  was  that  counsel  in  the 
Ti'easury  had  an  idea  that  Du  Pont  ought 
to  pay  more  money  than  Du  Pont  felt  it 
should  pay.  After  a  period  of  debating 
back  and  forth,  the  Du  Pont  lawyers  said, 
"We  will  go  to  court,  and  we  will  defeat 
you." 

So  after  the  Government  lawyers 
thought  about  the  case  for  a  while,  they 
concluded  they  were  wrong,  and  they 
proceeded  to  write  a  different  opinion, 
which  the  Du  Pont  people  were  willing 
to  agree  was  correct,  and  the  parties  set- 
tled on  that  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  re- 
cent Treasury  ruling  which  the  Depart- 
ment issued  was  in  direct  conformity 
with  the  order  x>f  the  Court  and  was  what 
the  Treasury  should  have  done,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  agree.  That 
is  comparable  to  what  was  done  in  this 
instance.  In  the  first  instance  Congress 
laid  down  the  rule  for  taxing  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  General  Motors  stock  by  the 
Du  Pont  company  under  guidelines  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Coiul;.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  later  decided  it  should 
follow  those  guidelines  of  the  Court.  I 
think  the  Treasury  was  correct  when  it 
did  so.  Otherwise,  I  feel  certain  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  lost  in  court. 

Likewise,  I  believe  almost  any  business- 
man could  have  gone  into  court  and  up- 
set the  3 -year  nUing  as  it  applied  to  the 
1962  depreciation  schedule. 

It  is  clear  from  the  hearings  and  the 
records  of  legislation  that  there  was  no 
intention-that  there  be  a  3-year  limita- 
tion. The  new  depreciation  schedules 
were  adopted.  It  was  fully  the  intention 
of  Congress  that  all  American  business 
in  the  future,  until  the  law  was  changed, 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  more  liberal 
provision  with  no  strings  attached.  The 
ruling  of  yesterday  merely  carries  out 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  the  intent  of 
the  law.  I  believe  the  later  ruling  is  cor- 
rect. But  in  no  instance  was  ther^  a  tax 
reduction  for  anybody. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue and  Taxation,  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  de- 
manding more  money  than  the  taxpayer 
believes  the  taxpayer  owes.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  at  such  time  as  the  Collector 
finds  he  is  in  error  in  demanding  too 
much  taxes,  he  ought  to  correct  himself 
rather  than  to  have  some  one  take  him 
to  court  and  make  him  repay  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope  I 
misunderstood  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. Did  I  correctly  understand  him  to 
say  that  he  would  not  blame  the  Com- 
missioner for  collecting  more  than  a  man 
owes?  If  so,  I  disagree  with  him  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  LONG  of  I^uisiana.  I  believe  my 
words  failed  to  convey  my  thought.  I 
meant  that  If  the  Collector  thinks  a  tax- 
payer owes  a  cei'tain  amount  of  money, 
he  ought  to  claim  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  If  after 
consultation  with  the  taxpayer  and  the 
taxpayer's  lawyers  and  accountants,  and 
with  whomever  in  the  Treasury  he  wishes 


to  consult,  he  then  becomes  convinced  he 
is  wrong,  he  should  do  what  he  then  be- 
lieves is  right  and  rule  in  the  way  he  be- 
lieves the  law  requires. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  in  complete  agreement. 

1  think  that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  the  responsibility  to  collect  that 
which  it  thinks  the  taxpayer  ov/es — no 
more,  no  less.  When  a  taxpayer  comes 
to  the  Treasury  Department  and  shows 
that  he  owes  less,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment should  be  gentlemen  enough  to  ad- 
mit it,  just  as  much  as  the  taxpayer 
should  if  he  has  made  a  mistake  and  owes 
more. 

In  this  instance,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  made  a  mistake.  They  cor- 
rected the  mistake.  I  compliment  them 
on  correcting  it. 

But  again,  the  only  reason  that  I  dis- 
cuss this  subject  at  all  is  that  I  am  re- 
ceiving a  few  inquiries  from  businesses 
back  home  asking,  "Just  how  will  this 
tax  deduction  affect  me?  How  will  I 
compute  taxes  differently  than  before?" 

The  answer  is,  there  is  no  new  tax  cut. 
They  merely  have  additional  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  1962  liberalized  de- 
preciation. No  change  ha;s  been  made. 
The  Department  admitted  that  its  new 
ruling  will  not  affect  the  1964-65  budget 
of  the  President  one  single  dime.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  any  new  tax  reduction; 
otherwise,  it  would  seriously  affect  the 
budget.  Politics  is  politics — taxes  are 
taxes;  let  us  keep  them  separate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  Senate  oper- 
ating on  limited  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  on  the  bill. 
But  we  obtained  imanimous  consent  to 
talie  up  the  other  measure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  waiving  the  germaneness 
rule. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  have  been  waiving 
the  rule  all  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recc^nized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  With  respect  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Commissioner,  Congress 
passed  a  law  making  certain  bases  of 
depreciation  available.  The  Commis- 
sioner vmdertook  to  negate  this  law,  to 
write  it  off  the  books  and  not  make  it 
available  to  the  taxpayers  after  3  years. 
By  what  authority  did  he  do  so?  I  can- 
not understand  it.  If  he  does  that  on 
depreciation,  why  can  he  not  do  it  in 
connection  with  another  section  of  the 
law  and  say,  "When  3  years  passes,  sec- 
tion 'X'  in  the  law  will  no  longer  be 
effective."  That  is  exactly  what  he  dM. 
That  is  very  puzzling  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Those 
taxpayers  who  had  made  an  election 
prior  to  the  3-year  expiration  date  would 
have  continued  to  receive  the  benefits 
had  this  last  ruling  not  gone  into  effect. 
But  taxpayers  who  had  not  made  an  elec- 
tion would  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  such  election  after  the  expiration 
of  the  arbitrary  3-year  period  which  the 
Treasury  Department  had  established. 
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Congress  did  not  intend  that  there  be 
any  hmitation  at  all.  It  was  intended 
that  a  taxpayer  10  years  from  now.  if 
he  wished  could  take  advantage  of  the 
new  schedules.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  he  make  this  election 
when  he  was  ready  and  at  whatever  date 
he  chose.  The  3-,  4-,  5-year  period 
siiould  never  have  entered  into  it. 

The  Treasury  Department  by  its  most 
recent  ruling  has  removed  that  time  lim- 
itation. I  compliment  them.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  is  recognizing  its  error. 
But  I  point  out  that  American  business  is 
not  getting  any  additional  tax  cut  that 
It  did  not  have  under  the  1962  law  or 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  that  they 
have  fully  under  the  1962  law.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  Congress  that  any- 
one who  had  not  made  this  election  prior 
to  a  3 -year  period  be  deprived  of  it. 

I  repeat,  this  is  not  a  new  tax  cut. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE-PRESI- 
DENTIAL SUCCESSION— PRESI- 
DENTIAL DISABILITY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to 
succession  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  ofiBce. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment, 
not  prejudicing  the  rights  of  any  Senator 
to  further  amend  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  17.  after  "Sec.  3.",  to  strike 
out  "If  the  President  declares  In  writing"  and 
insert  "Whenever  the  President  transmits  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  his  written 
declaration";  In  line  23,  after  "Sec.  4.".  to 
strike  out  "If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, and  the  Vice  President  with  the  written 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  or  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmits  to 
the  Congress  his  written  declaration  that 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  ofBce,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  Immediately  assume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President." 
and  Insert  "Whenever  the  Vice  President,  and 
a  majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
executive  departments  or  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmit  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  their  written 
declaration  that  the  President  is  unable  to 


discharge  the  pwwers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  Immediately  assume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President.";  on  page  3,  line  13,  after  the 
word  "the",  where  It  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "Congress"  and  Insert 
"President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives";  In  line  18, 
after  the  word  "the",  where  It  appears  the 
first  time,  to  strike  out  "heads"  and  Insert 
"principal  officers";  and  at  the  beginning 
of  line  23,  to  strike  out  "will  Immediately" 
and  Insert  "shall  Immediately  proceed  to"; 
so  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution  read : 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CoJigress  assembled  (t^'O-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  'Article  — 

"  'Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Pres- 
ident. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  his 
written  declaration  that  he  Is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

"  'Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President,  and 
a  majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  or  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmit  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  their  written 
declaration  that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
dlscriarge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  Immediately  assume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President. 

"  'Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  his 
written  declaration  that  no  Inability  exists, 
he  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office  unless  the  Vice  President,  with  the 
written  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments or  such  other  body  as  Congress  may 
by  law  provide,  transmits  within  two  days  to 
the  Congress  his  written  declaration  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office.  Thereupon  Congress 
shall  Immediately  proceed  to  decide  the  Is- 
sue. If  the  Congress  determines  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office,  the  Vice  President  shall 
continue  to  discharge  the  same  as  Acting 
President;  otherwise  the  President  shall  re- 
sume the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office.' " 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  section  5  of 
the  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  I  feel 
that  this  was  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  change  of  wordingr  that 
needs  to  be  made  in  order  to  have  the 
bill  conform  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  does  not  change  the  bill  in 
any  way  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3,  In 
line  17,  strike  the  following:  "with  the 
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written  concurrence  of"  and  insert  in  liw. 
thereof:  "and".  ^ 

On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  the  follow- 
ing: "transmits  within  two  days  to  the 
Congress  his"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof- 
"transmit  within  two  days  to  the  Presil 
dent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  their" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  on  December  1. 1964, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  a 
small  growth  removed  from  his  hand. 
Tlie  Nation  wondered.  On  January  23^ 
1965,  Americans  awoke  to  learn  that  dur- 
ing the  nisht  the  President  had  entered 
the  hospital  with  a  cold.  The  Nation, 
and,  indeed,  much  of  the  world  worried. 
But  we  were  fortunate  on  each  of  those 
occasions. 

Today  we  have  a  strong,  forthright, 
and  vigorous  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  miJTht  also  add  that  we  are 
fortunate  today  because  we  have  an  able- 
bodied  and  vigorous  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  not  the  case  in 
the  sad  months  following  November  22, 
1963. 

We  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in  the 
past  to  have  had  able-bodied,  vigorous 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents. 

Sixteen  times  in  the  histoiy  of  our 
country  we  have  been  without  a  Vice 
President.  All  Americans  can  recall  the 
eight  Presidents  who  have  died  in  ofBce, 
but  our  memories  fall  us  in  remember- 
ing that  seven  Vice  Presidents  died  in 
office;  and  one  Vice  President,  John  Cal- 
houn, resigned  to  become  a  U.S.  Senator. 

The  total  span  during  which  this  Na- 
tion has  not  had  a  Vice  President  has 
been  in  excess  of  37  years. 

There  have  been  serious  presidential 
disabilities  over  various  periods  of  the 
histoiy  of  our  country.  I  should  like  to 
review  them  briefly. 

President  Garfield  lay  disabled  for  80 
days  after  being  struck  by  the  bullet  of 
an  assassin. 

Ruth  Silva,  in  her  book  "Presidential 
Succession,"  described  that  period  in 
these  words: 

During  these  80  days  a  great  deal  of  urgent 
business  demanded  the  President's  immedi- 
ate attention:  there  were  postal  frauds;  of- 
ficers did  not  perform  their  duties  because 
they  had  not  been  commissioned:  the  coun- 
try's foreign  •  relations  were  deteriorating 
•  •  ♦  Nearly  every  day  the  newspapers  men- 
tioned some  '  Important  matter  which  was 
Ignored  because  It  required  the  President's 
personal  attention. 

And  Still  there  was  no  one  to  perform 
the  functions  that  only  the  disabled  Pres- 
ident could  perfoi'm. 

President  Wilson  had  a  serious  iUneffl 
lasting  16  months.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  history  shows  that  his  wife  and 
his  physician  conducted  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  No  member  of  the 
Cabinet  was  permitted  to  see  the  Pres- 
ident for  a  minute.  No  one  could  see 
or  hear  a  word  he  said  or  wrote. 

Presidential  Assistant  Joseph  Tumulty 
was  not  allowed  to  see  the  President. 
However,  in  good  conscience,  he  felt  he 
was  compelled  to  give  Mrs.  Wilson  a  list 
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hours  he  was  vinder  anesthesia  the  country  tive  authority  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
was  without  a  chief  executive,  the  Armed  First,  I  refer  to  article  II,  section  1  of 
Forces  without  a  Commander  In  Chief.     In     ^j^g  Constitution. 


of  business  which  he  felt  needed  Pres 

idential  action.  ^    ^^  ^.^.^^^  „.v^v,^„  -  - — 

I  quote  from  Eugene  Smith's  "When  ^^^  event  of  a  national  emergency  during 

the  Cheering  Stopped,"  relating  to  that  ^^ose  2  hours,  who  would  have  had  the  un- 

^jjjie:  disputed  authority  to  act  for  a  completely 

The  railways  taken  over  during  the  war  disabled  President? 

5tlU  awaited  return   to   their   owners,    the  ^     ^^^  ^^^^  President  Nixon.  on  Presi- 

costa  Rican  "^°g'^";°"  .*5^""  ^^^f  ^!f"  dent  Eisenhower's  third  illness,  which 

,m  tn  the  air,  a  commlsslCMi   to  deal  witn  .      ,            ..           1.      nrr   tncn   _4.„4. 

Z  mining  strike  situatioi  should  be  ap-  was  a  stroke  on  November  27. 1957,  stat- 

polnted,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  ed  in  his  bOOk : 

the  Interior    and    the    Asaietant    Secretary  ^  ^^s  a  time  of  International  tensions. 

of  Agriculture   needed    replacements,    there  only  a  month  before  the  Soviet  Union  had     four  Years,  and,  together  wlththe  Vice  Pres 

were  vacancies  In  the  Civil  Service  Commls-  p^t  its  first  Sputnik  In  orbit     •  •   •.    The     ident.  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be  elected, 

slon,  Federal  Trade  Commission.   Interstate  most   Immediate   problem   was   a  scheduled     as  follows 

Commerce     Commission.     Shipping     Board,  meeting  of  NATO  only  3  weeks  away  -   -   * 


I  believe  we  should  refer  to  article  II, 
section  1  of  the  Constitution  on  this  par- 
ticular question.  The  contents  of  article 
II  deal  with  the  responsibiUty  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive authority  in  our  country. 

Section  1  specifies: 

The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  In  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the  Term  of 


Tariff  Committee  and  other  agencies,  and 
that  diplomatic  appointmejiits  were  needed 
for  Bulgaria,  China,  CostaJ  Rica  (If  recog- 
nized). Italy,  the  Nethetlands,  Salvador, 
Slam,  and  Switzerland.  AlstJ.  the  Democratic 
leadership  In  the  Senate  desperately  wanted 
an  expression  of  Wilson's  policy  In  dealing 
with  the  Lodge  amendmeats  to  U.S.  entry 
into  the  League  of  Nations. 

Subsequently!  without  Presidential  ad- 
vice. America's  entry,  and  later  the 
League  of  Nations  itself,  failed. 

President  Cleveland  underwent  a 
major  operation,  in  complete  secrecy, 
aboard  a  private  yacht  cj-uising  off  Long 
Island.  1 1 

More  recently,  in  the!  memory  of  all 
of  us,  President  Eisenhower  had  three 
serious  illnesses.  The  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Richard  Nixon,  in  his  book  "Six 
Crises,"  describes  the  period  surrounding 
the  Presidential  heart  attack  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1955,  as  a  period  of  "govern- 
mental lull."  I  i 

However,  if  it  was  a  period  of  govern- 
mental lull.  I  wonder  wOiat  a  period  of 
governmental  crisis  would  have  been, 
I  quote  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  27,  1955,  relating  to  the  times 
in  which  we  lived : 

Top-level  decisions  were  pending  on  dis- 
armament policy,  budgetary  problems,  mili- 
tary force  levels,  certain  polltlcostrateglc 
questions,  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Korea, 
future  military  policy  toward  Formosa,  and 
reduction  of  forces  In  Japan. 

For  some  2  months  after  President 
Eisenhower's  heart  attack  the  Govern- 
ment was  directed,  for 'all  intents  and 
purposes,  by  a  six-man  Committee,  com- 
prised of  Vice  Pre.sident  Nixon,  Presiden- 
tial Assistant  Sherman  Adams,  Mr. 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  State.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brownell,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Humphrey,  and  General  Persons. 

Vice  President  Nixoii  wrote  of  this 
period  in  his  "Six  Crises": 

Although  It  was  hardly  mentioned,  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  us  realized  oiir  team- 
government  would  be  Inadequate  to  handle 
an  international  crisis,  such  as  a  brush-fire 
war  or  an  internal  uprising  In  a  friendly 
country  or  a  crisis  of  any  ally.  The  ever- 
present  poEElbillty  of  an  attnck  on  the  United 
States  was  always  hanging  over  us.  Would 
the  President  be  well  enough  to  make  the 
decision?  If  not,  who  had  the  authority  to 
push  the  button? 

Vice  President  Nixon,  after  President 
Eisenhowers  second  illriess,  which  was  a 
30-minute  operation  for  an  attack  of 
ileitis  on  June  8,  1956,  says,  in  his  book 
"Six  Crises" : 

On  several  occasions  afterwards  he  (Elsen 


On  the  domestic  front,  the  first  signs  of  the 
1958  economic  recession  were  becoming  ob- 
vious •  •  •.  We  were  having  serlovis  budget 
problems. 

So  wrote  the  former  Vice  President, 
who  was  forced  to  serve  during  three  se- 
rious Presidential  illnesses. 

Former  Attorney  General  Brownell, 
who  was  one  of  the  committee  of  six  dur- 
ing the  illness  mentioned,  wrote  of  the 
half  hour  when  President  Eisenhower 
was  unconscious  during  his  ileitis  op- 
eration that: 

It  was  realized  that  the  announced  inten- 
tion of  the  President  to  undergo  a  serious 
operation  might  entice  a  hostile  foreign  pow- 
er to  make  some  drastic  move  In  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding,  at  the  critical  moment,  con- 
fused and  uncertain  leadership  In  the  United 
States. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  is  an  effort 
to  guarantee  continuity  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  that  we  shall  always 
have  a  President  or  Acting  President 
physically  and  mentally  alert.  Second, 
and  of  equal  importance,  it  is  to  assure 
that  whoever  the  man  may  be,  there 
will  be  no  question  as  to  the  legality  of 
his  authority  to  carry  out  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  oflBce. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  both  in  studying  the  background 
and  problem  and  also  in  bringing  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  at  this  very 
early  date.  The  Senator  has  labored 
long  in  the  vineyard  on  this  matter.  I 
believe  he  managed  the  measure  in  the 
previous  Congress,  which  the  Senate 
passed.  Unfortunately,  on  that  occasion, 
the  House  failed  to  act.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  will  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  also  the  ef- 
forts of  his  committee;  and  that  this 
measure,  l:(aving  passed  the  Senate,  will 
be  promptlylicted  upon  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  iii  the  first  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  kind  words.  I  know  of  his 
long  interest  in  this  subject  and  have 
discussed  it  with  him.  I  know  of  his 
concern  that  this  loophole  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  should  be 
filled. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
view for  a  moment  what  has  gone  on  be- 


In  addition,  article  n,  following  the  Ex- 
ecutive powers,  or  executive  contingen- 
cies, deals  with  the  selection  of  electors, 
it  deals  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  and  Vice  President  shaU  be 
elected.  This,  let  me  point  out,  has  sub- 
sequently been  amended  in  the  12th 
amendment.  It  deals  with  the  qualifica- 
tions which  are  prescribed  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President.  It  deals 
with  Presidential  compensation.  It  deals 
with  the  oath  of  oflBce  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  take.  It  deals,  most 
important  of  all,  with  the  powers  and 
duties  which  are  given  to  the  President. 
It  deals  with  messages — the  state  of  the 
Union  message,  and  others — which  the 
President  may  make  to  the  Congress.  It 
also  provides  for  the  event  of  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the 
President. 

I  should  like  to  read  this  last  provi- 
sion, because  it  is  this  provision  with 
which  we  are  dealing  specifically  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1. 

The  clause  reads  as  follows: 

In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President 
from  Office,  or  of  his  Death,  Resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Po^rs  and  Duties 
of  the  said  Office,  the  Same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may 
by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal, 
Death,  Resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what 
Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such. 
Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  is  designed 
to  clarify  the  ambiguity,  and  remove  the 
uncertainty  and  doubt  which  have  been 
raised  over  the  years  by  this  clause. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  and  more  recently  amended 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  1 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency   and    to   cases   where   the 
President  In  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purpwases  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 


'iower)   pointed  out  to  me  that  Xor  the  2     fore,  to  establish  and  clarify  the  Execu-     legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
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states  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  by  the  Congress: 


"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  res- 
ignation, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  his 
written  declaration  that  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President,  and 
a  majority  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
executive  departments  or  such  other  body 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmit  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  their  writ- 
ten declaration  that  the  President  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office,  the  Vice  President  shall  immediately 
assume  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as 
Acting  President. 

"Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  his 
written  declaration  that  no  inability  exists, 
he  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office  unless  the  Vice  President,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  principal  officers  of  the  executive 
departments  or  such  other  body  as  Congress 
may  by  law  provide,  transmit  within  two 
days  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
written  declaration  that  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  decide  the  issue.  If  the 
Congress  determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  removes  all  doubt 
aboui  the  Vice  President  succeeding  to 
the  office  of  President. 

There  may  be  some  Senators  who 
might  believe  It  rather  foolish  to  deal 
with  a  problem  of  this  kind  when  all 
America  takes  it  for  granted.  All  Amer- 
ica does  not  take  it  for  granted.  There 
is  significant  constitutional  authority, 
and  constitutional  scholars  are  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  there  still  is 
a  scintilla  of  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
President,  upon  dying,  is  succeeded  by 
the  Vice  President  who  succeeds  to  the 
ofiQce  as  President,  or  "merely  assumes 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  ofiBce  as 
Acting  President. 

I  ask  Senators  to  recall  with  me  the 
first  tragedy  which  occurred  when  Pres- 
ident William  Henry  Harrison  was  lost, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  then  Vice 
President  Tyler.  The  first  papers  which 
were  given  to  the  new  President  to  sign 
contained  under  his  name  the  words 
"Acting  President."  Subsequently,  a 
close  analysis  of  what  our  constitutional 
forefathers  discussed  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  leads  us  to  believe  that 
there  was  good  reason  for  including  the 
words  "Acting  President." 

Inasmuch  as  Vice  President  Tyler  de- 
cided that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  acting 
President,  that  he  wished  to  be  Presi- 


dent, he  struck  the  word  "acting."  Ever 
since  that  time,  it  has  become  so  en- 
trenched in  the  laws  of  the  land  that  it 
is  indeed  the  law  of  the  land  today. 

We  feel  that  we  should  remove  any 
doubt  whatsoever  about  this  issue. 

The  point  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  it 
seems  because  on  December  10, 1963,  fol- 
lowing the  tragedy  in  Dallas,  Tex,,  the 
New  York  Times  published  an  article 
concerning  a  New  Mexico  lawyer  named 
Leonard  Jones,  who  had  forwarded  a 
brief  to  the  Attorney  General  challeng- 
ing the  right  of  President  Johnson  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  as  President, 
rather  than  the  oath  as  Acting  President. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  22d  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  is  a  rela- 
tively recent  amendment,  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  elected  to 
the  office  of  the  President  more  than  twice,  ^ 
and  no  person  who  has  held  the  office  of 
President,  or  acted  as  President — 

I  emphasize  the  word  "acted" — 

for  more  than  two  years  of  a  term  to  which 
some  other  person  was  elected  President 
shall  be  elected  to  the  office  of  the  President 
more  than  once. 

Therefore,  in  the  recent  histoi-y  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  we  have  re- 
ferred to  the  possibility  of  the  Vice 
President  perhaps  being  Acting  President 
instead  of  being  President.  This  can  be 
remedied  and  should  be,  I  feel — and  will 
be — by  specifying,  as  we  do,  in  section  1 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  that  upon 
the  death  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  shall  become  the  President. 

It  also  provides  that  in  the  event  there 
is  a  Vice-Presidential  vacancy  either  be- 
cause of  death,  resignation,  or  removal — 
of  either  Vice  President  or  President, 
both  cases  of  which  would  result  in  a 
vacancy — the  President  would  be  nomi- 
nated by  a  majority  vote  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  subsequently  a  new 
Vice  President  would  be  elected,  who 
would,  in  fact,  be  the  Vice  President. 

This  formula  provides,  first,  that  there 
would  be  a  Vice  President  at  ^11  times; 
second,  that  there  would  be  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  would  be  acceptable  tb  the 
President,  a  Vice  President  with  whom 
the  President  could  work. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  agree  with  me 
that  at  a  time  of  international  crisis, 
such  as  the  death  of  a  President  in  the 
United  States,  the  last  thing  we  would 
need  would  be  a  Vice  President  with 
whom  the  President  could  not  get  along. 

Third,  it  would  provide  for  a  Vice 
President  who  would  have  received  a 
vote  of  confidence  and  would  have  been, 
in  fact,  elected  by  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
being  close  to  the  people  and  knowing 
what  they  desire  and  expressing  their 
wishes  in  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  briefiy  for 
the  Record  the  importance  of  having  a 
Vice  President  at  all  times. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  of- 
fice in  existence  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  more  ptuis  and  ridicule  at  one 
time  or  another  in  the  history  of  our 
country  than  the  oflBce  of  Vice  President. 
This  might  have  been  well  directed  to- 
ward some  Vice  Presidents  at  an  earlier 
age  in  the  development  of  the  country. 


but  today  we  have  seen  a  rapid  develop- 
ment in  the  office  of  Vice  President  to 
the  point  where  he  is  now  a  full-time 
officeholder. 

Today,  the  Vice  President  is  not  a  fig- 
urehead.  He  is  the  chief  ambassador 
of  our  country,  traveling  all  over  the 
world  carrying  the  flag  and  the  good  will 
of  America  with  him.  He  sits  in  at  Cab- 
inet meetings.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  He  is  Chair- 
man  of  the  National  Aeronautic  and 
Space  Administration.  He  is  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity.  He  presides 
over  the  Senate.  He  has  the  opportu- 
nity— and  I  feel  that  he  should — to  re- 
lieve the  President  of  many  of  the  social 
obligations  which  rest  upon  the  Chief  of 
State. 

In  addition,  the  Vice  President  is  only 
one  heartbeat  away  from  the  most  pow- 
erful office  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  need  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  have  a  Vice  President  at  aU 
times. 

Let  me  hastily  point  out  that  in  the 
area  of  succession  Congress  has  dealt 
with  the  problem  on  three  occasions— 
in  1792,  1886,  and  1894.  On  all  three 
occasions  it  did  not  deal  with  replacing 
a  Vice  President  or  with  the  necessity 
of  finding  someone  to  serve  as  President 
when  the  President  was  unable  to  per- 
form the  powers  and  duties  of  his  ofiBce, 
but  only  with  the  contingency  that  would 
arise  when  both  the  President  and  Vice 
President  were  removed. 

Let  us  pass  quickly  to  sections  3,  4, 
and  5  of  the  joint  resolution,  which  deal 
with  the  inability  of  the  President  to 
carry  out  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office. 

Searching  high  and  low  for  the 
intent  of  our  Founding  Fathers  for  a 
reference  to  which  I  referred  earlier, 
first,  inability  and,  second,  disability,  we 
find  little  solace  in  the  notes  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  Only  one  ques- 
tion was  raised  on  this  point,  and  that 
was  raised  by  John  Dickinson  of  Dela- 
ware, wnen  he  rose  on  the  fioor  and 
said: 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  "dlsabUlty," 
and  who  shall  determine  it? 

To  that  question  no  answer  was  givea 
That  is  the  only  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  President,  absent  any  direction  by 
our  Constitutional  Fathers,  we  have  been 
drifting  on  a  sea  of  indecision  for  the 
best  part  of  two  centuries.  We  have  not 
dealt  with  the  admittedly  complicated 
problem  of  Presidential  inability. 

Let  us  consider  how  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  deals  with  the  problem. 

Section  3  specifies  that  the  President 
may  voluntarily  declare  his  own  dis- 
ability, and,  upon  doing  so,  and  upon 
transmitting  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  his  writ- 
ten declaration,  the  Vice  President  shall 
assume  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  as  Acting  President  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  President's  illness  or  dis- 
ability. 

Let  me  emphasize  two  things.  The 
Vice  President  assumes  only  the  powers 
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and  duties  of  the  office,  not  the  office 
itself  and  does  not  become  President  but, 
in  fact,  is  only  Acting  President. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion to'raake.  It  is  an  assumption  which 
the  Attorney  General  made  in  testify- 
ing before  our  committee.  It  is  the  as- 
sumption that  Presidential  power  given 
UP  voluntarily  may  be  assumed  in  the 
saine  manner  in  which  it  was  given  when 
the  President  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  or  would  he  prefer  to  fin- 
ish his  statement  before  yielding  for  a 

Question?  .     ,     ^       x,. 

Mr.  BAYH.  How  extensively  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  interrogate  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  deals  with  the 
Vice  President  assuming  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Presidency  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  ask  only  a  brief 
question  on  that  point. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield.  X  do  not  desire 
to  avoid  questions  from  my  good  friend 
from  Nebraska,  who  I  am  sure  has  many 
penetrating  questions  to  ask.  However, 
I  would  like  to  complete  my  statement 
and  not  yield  if  the  questioning  is  to  be 
extensive. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  only  a  brief 
question.  1 1 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield.      1 1 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  assuming  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  President's  of- 
fice, may  I  ask  whether  there  is  any  lan- 
guage in  the  joint  resolution  for  creating 
the  office  of  Acting  President  if  the  Vice 
President  then  in  office  is  disabled  and 
unable  to  act? 
Mr.  BAYH.    There  is  not. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    There  is  not? 
Mr.  BAYH.    No;  not  as  long  as  there 
is  a  Vice  President  who  is  merely  Acting 
President,  and  the  President  is  alive. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  if  the  President  is 
disabled  or  is  incompetent  or  for  some 
other  reason  is  not  able  to  assume  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  Presidency,  un- 
der the  joint  resolution  there  will  be  no 
means  by  which  a  Vice  President  can  be 
selected.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.      The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  might  elaborate  on  that  point  by  giv- 
ing the  feeling  of  the  sponsors  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  committee,  by 
trying  to  incorporate  very  quickly  some 
of  the  testimony  which  was  brought  be- 
fore the   committee.     As   the   Senator 
knows  well,  and  as  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  Congress  has  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential deaths  in  three  succession  acts. 
Therefore,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is 
next  in  line.    We  could  become  entan- 
gled in  the  question  of  separation  of 
powei-s  more  than  we  have.    Would  the 
Speaker  have  to  give  up  his  office  or  re- 
sign from  Congress?    We  have  dealt  with 
the  two  most  important  emergencies  so 
far  as  the  Executive  is  concerned,  first, 
the  need  to  have  a  Vice  President  at  all 
times  and,  second,  to  have  an  able-bodied 
President.    We  feel  that  we  should  get 
this  provision  into  the  Constitution  and 
then  deal  with  some  of  the  other  eventu- 
alities and  perhaps  propose  another  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     That  is  one   of  the 
weaknesses  in  putting  all  these  proce- 


dures into  a  constitutional  amendment. 
There  is  no  fiexibility  which  would  be 
called  for  in  the  event  of  a  contingency 
wliich  is  not  covered  in  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  would  necessitate  a  long, 
extended  and  rather  tortuous  course 
under  another  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  depends  on  whether 
the  Senator  feels  that  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  even  temporarily 
is  of  such  significance  that  we  should 
incoi-porate  within  the  Constitution  cer- 
tain basic  provisions  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed and  the  protections  that  must  be 
given  to  the  President,  such  as  the  pro- 
tections already  given,  as  in  the  case  of 
impeachmient,  and  such  provisions^  as 
that  under  the  12th  amendment  so  far 
as  only  the  President  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  the  amendment 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
provision  is  made  for  the  contingency  in 
this  language: 


The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
other  cases  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
Inability  of  either  the  President  or  Vice 
President. 

That  contingency  with  respect  to  the 
Vice  President  is  not  contained  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  pbrrect. 
It  is  not. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  trust  tliat  we  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  in  some  detail 
the  relative  merits  of  dealing  with  the 
question  by  statute  compared  with  deal- 
ing with  it  by  constitutional  amendment, 
because  I  believe  this  is  a  question  which 
should  be  discussed.  I  have  certain 
strong  feelings  on  the  question,  which 
are  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee— though  my  friend  from  Nebraska 
disagrees  with  them — that  a  statutory 
approach  would  be  insufficient  to  deal 
with  the  nroblem.  We  have  a  difference 
of  opinion,  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  HRUSK.    I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  cotirtcsv- 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  yielded  to 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, will  he  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.      Article   II   of   the 
Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress  some 
rights  to  determine  who  shall  succeed 
the  President.    Am  I  to  understand  that 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  a 
Vice  President  in  the  event  the  Presi- 
dent should  die  and  the  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  succeed  him? 
Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  concede  that,  other  than 
providing  for  a  method  of  selecting  a 
Vice  President,  under  the  Constitution 
the  Congress  would  have  the  right  to  do 
every  other  thing  that  is  provided  in  the 
joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
understand  the  question.  The  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  would  not  in 
any  way  limit  the  powers  which  Congress 
already  has  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
that.    Since  the  joint  resolution  relates 


to  ways  and  means  of  selecting  a  Vice 
President  should  a  President  die  and  be 
succeeded  by  the  then  Vice  President, 
covild  Congress  now  do  everything  that 
is  proposed  in  the  joint  resolution  except 
that  part  which  relates  to  the  selection 
of  the  Vice  President? 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor feels  that  Congress  already  has  suf- 
ficient authority  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  disability. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  merely  asking 
the  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  my  opinion  that  that 
is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
point  out  why?  Article  n  of  the  Con- 
stitution seems  very  specific.  It  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President — 

If  that  should  happen,  we  would  no 
longer  have  a  Vice  President,  for  he 
would  have  taken  charge. 

Continuing  to  read  from  article  n — 
and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or 
inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act 
accordingly,  \intil  the  disability  be  removed, 
or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 


The  Congress  has  the  right  to  do  all 
those  things  now.  I  am  wondering  if 
Congress  does  not  now  have  the  author- 
ity to  do  everything  that  is  proposed  in 
the  joint  resolution  we  are  now  consider- 
ing except  providing  for  ways  and  means 
to  select  a  Vice  President. 

Mr.  BAYH.  To  be  honest  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  some  Senators 
believe  that  Congress  does  have  the  au- 
thority. Others  believe  that  Congress 
does  not  have  the  authority.  The  great 
weight  of  the  evidence  before  our  com- 
mittee, including  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
testimony  of  various  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral— including  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brownell  and  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rogers — is  to  the  effect  that  now 
there  is  no  power  to  do  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  resolution. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  reason 
behind  that  attitude.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion is  supported  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  many  other  similar  as- 
sociations. Two  very  small  words  in 
article  II,  section  1,  which  the  Senator 
has  read,  are  pointed  out  particularly. 
I  should  like  to  reread  that  portion  of 
the  article: 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve — 

What  did  our  Constitutional  Fathers 
mean  when  they  used  the  word  "same"? 
Did  they  mean  the  office  or  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office?  There  is  a 
great  difference  when  we  deal  with  dis- 
ability. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  a  President 
should  die  and  the  Vice  President  should 
succeed  him,  the  Vice  President  would 
certainly  have  the  same  powers  as  now 
devolve  upon  the  President. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Still  the  question  of  the 
President  coming  in  remains.  If  the 
President  is  dead  and  cannot  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  he  is 
Acting  President  or  President.  As  Heniy 
Clay  said  in  discussing  the  subject  when 
Tyler  was  making  the  decision,  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  thefcowers  and  du- 
ties from  the  office.  T)nce  the  Vice 
President  has*  taken  over  from  a  sick 
President,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  resume  his  office  if  that  is  true. 
During  the  illness  of  President  Garfield 
the  unanimous'  feeling  among  members 
of  the  Cabinet  at  that  time  was  that  Vice 
President  Arthur  should  act,  that  he 
should  take  over.  But  it  was  the  ma- 
jority feeling,  which  was  supported  by 
the  then  Attorney  General,  that  if  he 
did-^if  he  once  assumed  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office— Garfield  upon  re- 
covering could  not  take  over  the  office 
again. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  interpret  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  should  the 
President  be  disabled.  Congress  could  fix 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  President 
could  take  over  again  after  the  disabihty 
was  removed.  The  article  states  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  take  certain 
action  in  the  event  of  disability.  The 
last  part  of  the  article  states:  "declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President, 
and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a 
President  shall  be  elected." 

That  would  indicate  to  me  that  if  the 
disability  were  removed.  Congress  could 
certainly  fix  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  President  who  might  be  disabled 
could  resume  the  office. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  go  back  to 
the  language  immediately  prior  £o  the 
point  at  which  he  started  reading  the 
last  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  considering 
the  entire  section. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  we  must  look  at 
each  word  individually.  In  part,  the 
section  states,  "and  the  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  opinion  that  Con- 
gress could  not  provide  relief  by  law  un- 
less both  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  died.  The  first  succession  stat- 
ute which  was  passed  was  in  1792.  It 
might  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  our 
constitutional  fathers  who  attended  the 
Constitutional  Convention  were  in  that 
Congress  at  that  time. 

If  that  had  not  been  t]j€ir  interpreta- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  they  would  have 
provided  for  other  contingencies  that 
would  not  have  required  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  to  be  out 
of  the  picture  before  Congress  could  act 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall.  Con- 
gress provided,  without  constitutional 
amendment,  for  a  succession  to  the 
office.  , 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  only  ih  the  event 
both  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  involved. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  are  now  dealing  with 
only  one  of  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  is 
broad  enough  to  permit  the  Congress  to 
do  the  very  thing  which  the  Senator  de- 
sii-es  to  be  done  under  that  joint  resolu- 
tion which  we  are  now  discussing  except 
the  selection  and  the  method  of  selecting 
a  Vice  President. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Although  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  apparently 
differ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  merely  trying 
to  get  information. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say  that  if  the 
question  were  in  the  balance— if  a  scale 
were  in  front  of  me  and  I  were  asked  to 
choose  which  interpretation  the  Consti- 
tutional Fathers  meant — it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  decide.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  discuss- 
ing the  question.  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  considerable  doubt  on 
the  part  of  others.  Should  we  not  rec- 
oncile such  doubt  once  and  for  all  by  in- 
serting in  the  Constitution  an  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  for  these  con- 
tingencies? If  we  should  be  confronted 
with  an  implementing  statute  that  had 
been  passed,  we  would  be  met  with  all  the 
uncertainties  of  a  court  test  every  time 
we  needed  to  use  the  statute.  Under  the 
proposed  amendment,  at  any  time  we 
should  need  certainty  of  action,  we  would 
have  the  whole  procedure  of  court  tests 
before  us. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  may  be.  I 
point  out  that  we  may  have  a  court  test 
on  the  very  language  which  we  are  now 
discussing.  I  am  surprised  that  we  have 
not  had  it  up  to  now.  As  I  recall  Vice 
President  Stevenson  came  very  close, 
although  he  did  not  go  into  court. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  constitutionality  of 
a  provision  in  the  Constitution  cannot 
very  well  be  tested. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  refering  to  an 
interpretation  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  constitutionality  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  has  been 
tested? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  language  could 
be  tested  for  a  determination  of  its 
meaning. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct.  But  it 
would  be  necessaiy  to  test  not  only  the 
intention  of  a  statute  but  also  its  con- 
stitutionality. 

We  feel  that  there  is  sufficient  doubt 
to  warrant  placing  an  amendment  in  the 
Constitution. 

There  is  another  reason  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  by  constitutional 
amendment.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  was 
one  of  the  strong  proponents  of  this 
theory  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. He  said  that  by  dealing  with  the 
situation  by  constitutional  amendment, 
certain  guarantees  of  Presidential  action 
could  be  provided.  For  example,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  required  by  Congress  before 
the  President  can  be  removed.  But  if  it 
were  left  to  Congress  to  specify  by  law 
what  formula  should  be  foUowed,  that 
could  best  be  done  by  a  majority  vote. 
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I  Relieve  that  that  would  afford  insuffl 
cient  protection  for  the  President. 

I  believe  we  can  deal  with  this  problem 
now,  after  long  objective  study  of  th? 
problem,  and  not  be  confronted  with  a 
hasty  statute,  which  might  be  changed 
to  meet  the  contingencies  of  the  hour. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  why  we  be- 
lieve  there  must  be  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  that  it  would  provide  the 
greatest  degree  of  certainty. 

If  I  may  proceed  with  my  statement  I 
shall  try  to  answer  questions  later.  This 
Is  a  highly  complicated  area,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  knows. 

I  have  just  finished  stating  the  history 
of  section  3,  which  permits  the  President 
to  relinquish  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office  during  the  tenure  of  his  dis- 
ability, and  permits  the  Vice  President 
to  assume  those  powers  and  duties  as 
Acting  President. 

I  should  like  to  cite  one  other  factor 
that  might  be  an  answer  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Although  probably  a  statute  would  re- 
move doubts  from  the  mind  of  the  Vice 
President,  there  has  been  much  reluc- 
tance upon  the  part  of  previous  Vice 
Presidents,  particularly  Vice  Presidents 
Arthur  and  Marshall,  to  consider  exer- 
cising the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office 
of  President,  because  there  were  no  stat- 
utory or  constitutional  provisions  for 
them  to  do  so.  We  believe  that  this  dif- 
ficulty should  be  cleared  up  once  and  for 
all,  so  that  the  Vice  President  can  le- 
gally have  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  act  in  the  event  the  President 
is  unable  to  do  so. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  eventuality 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  make  a 
declaration  of  his  own  inability,  or  for 
other  reasons  does  not  declare  his 
own  inability.  In  such  an  eventuality, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  provides  that 
the  Vice  President,  acting  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  department,  or 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law 
provide,  may,  by  submitting  a  wTitten 
declaration  and  transmitting  it  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  President. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  the  constitutional  obligation  to 
act  in  the  event  that  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  demands  it  and  the  President  is 
unable  to  perform  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  office,  and  that  the  Cabinet— 
those  who  are  closely  associated  with  the 
President — could  adequately  protect  the 
President  from  a  coup  or  the  usurpation 
of  his  office  by  a  power-hungry  Vice 
President. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  very  difficult 
situation  in  which  a  dispute  may  arise 
between  the  President,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Vice  President  and  a  majority  of 
his  Cabinet,  on  the  other.  For  example, 
suppose  the  President  says,  "I  have  re- 
covered," but  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments  say,  "Mr.  President,  you 
may  be  well  enough  to  walk  and  talk,  but 
we  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine you  carefully  and  who  know  you 
well  believe  you  have  not  sufficiently  re- 
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covered,  and  that  the  best  liiierests  of  the 
country  dictate  that  the  Vice  President 
continue  to  carry  on  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  President."  In  such 
an  eventuality,  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  taking  one  posi- 
tion, and  the  President  taking  the  other, 
the  resolution  provides  the  only  solution 
which  I  feel  is  feasible;  namely,  that 
Congress  shall  decide  this  difficult  ques- 
tion and  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Con- 
fess shall  be  required  to  protect  the 
President,  similar  to  the  two-thirds  vote 
which  is  required  in  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. ,  .   ,  „      ,  ^. 

That  is  what  Senate  Jomt  Resolution 
1  attempts  to  accomplish.  It  seeks  to 
pronde  the  Nation  with  a  Vice  President 
at  all  times;  to  provide  it  with  an  able- 
bodied  President,  or  Vice  President  act- 
ing as  President,  who  can  adequately 
carry  out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  of  President. 

A  question  was  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  about 
the  need  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  list  some  of  those 
who  have  testified  before  our  committee 
believing  it  is  imperative  that  there  be 
a  constitutional  amendment: 

The  present  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Katzenbach. 

Former  Attorney  General  Brownell 
and  former  Attorney  General  Rogers. 

Presidents  and  past  presidents  of 
State  bar  associations. 

The  American  Bar  Association  House 
of  Delegates  has  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment was  emphatic  in  its  recent  study 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  Is 
required. 

Paul  Freund,  a  noted  constitutional 
scholar  at  Harvard  University,  was 
equally  emphatic. 

Also,  former  President  Eisenhower, 
former  Vice  President  Nixon,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  and,  more  recently. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  himself. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  mes- 
sage that  th2  President  sent  to  Congress 
on  this  subject.    He  said: 

I  am,  accordingly,  addressing  this  com- 
munication to  both  Houses  to  ask  that  this 
prevailing  will  be  translated  Into  action 
which  would  permit  the  people,  through  the 
process  of  constitutional  amendment,  to 
overcome  these  omissions  so  clearly  evident 
In  our  system. 


Believing,  as  I  do,  that  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  and  House  Joint  Resolution  1 — 

House  Joint  Resolution  1  is  a  similar 
proposal  and  was  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Celler,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary — 
would  responsibly  meet  the  pressing  need  I 
have  outlined,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve 
them  forthwith  for  subml$$lon  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  States. 

As  I  said  in  my  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  the  basic  theory  has 
been  that  if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
needed,  we  should  be  sure  of  our  action. 
One  of  the  main  purposes  for  feeling  that 
the  controversial  question  of  Inability  of 
the  President  should  be  settled  by  con- 


stitutional amendment  is  to  provide  som , 
degree  of  certainty  if  the  Nation  is  con- 
fronted with  a  disabled  President.  Deal- 
ing with  the  problem  in  statutory  form 
alone  would  create  all  the  uncertainty  of 
a  court  test  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  statute.  That,  we  believe,  should  be 
avoided,  if  at  all  possible. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
the  ready  transfer  of  executive  authority 
In  time  of  crisis  is  to  have  widespread 
public  acceptance.  On  the  horrible  day 
of  November  22,  1963,  when  President 
Kennedy  was  no  longer  with  us,  the  one 
Important  fact  for  which  we  could  thank 
God  was  that  Lyndon  Johnson,  a  man 
who  was  readily  accepted  as  the  Vice 
President,  was  available  to  move  Into  the 
office  of  President. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  is  not  only  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  requires  a  two-thirds  vote,  but 
also  must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures  has  much  wider 
public  acceptance,  and  the  public  Is  much 
more  aware  of  Its  terms  than  they  are 
of  a  statute  which  Is  passed  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  problems  which  I  have  discussed 
briefly  are  so  obvious  that  many  have 
asked  me,  "Why  has  not  Congress  solved 
these  problems?  Why  has  no  thought 
been  given  to  them?" 

I  have  quickly  come  to  the  defense  of 
my  colleagues  and  our  predecessors  In 
this  body  by  saying  that  it  is  not  true 
that  Congress  has  not  dealt  with  these 
problems,  and  that  no  thought  has  been 
given  to  them.  In  the  last  session  alone, 
we  had  13  measures  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  of 
which  I  am  chairman. 

This  year  more  than  30  proposals  are 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  If 
there  is  any  reason  why  we  have  not 
solved  the  problem,  it  Is  not  that  we  have 
not  given  It  much  thought,  but  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement 
or  consensus  around  which  we  could 
rally  a  two-thirds  majority. 

At  the  risk  of  taking  a  copyrighted 
story  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina   [Mr.  Ervin],  I  should 
like  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  re- 
peating   one    of    his   typical    examples 
which  he  gave  In  the  debate  last  year. 
I  think  this  very  adequately  describes 
our  problem.    It  tells  the  story.  If  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  recalls,  of 
the  dog  that  had  a  bone.    He  looked  into 
the  river  and  saw  there  the  reflection  of 
another  dog  who  also  had  a  bone.    He 
thereupon  reached  down  and  dropped  his 
bone  Into  the  river,  and  as  a  result  he  did 
not  have  anything.    This  is  the  quandary 
in   which   we   in  Congress   have   been 
driven.    Everyone  has  insisted  on  his 
own  Ideas.    Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  Is 
not  my  own  amendment.    It  Is  not  the 
amendment  of  any  of  the  70-odd  cospon- 
sors  of  different  measures.    It  is  the  re- 
sult of  many  hours  of  work  and  effort. 
Many  Senators  are  to  be  complimented. 
The  American  Bar  Association  is  to  be 
complimented. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  In  addition  to  the  Aesop 
fable  about  the  dog  with  the  bone,  a  very 
apt  adage  is  that  "Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth." 

A  multitude  of  amendments  were 
offered  along  this  line  in  seeking  to  take 
care  of  the  situation.  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  myself.  I  thought  it  was 
rather  good.  But  I  think  the  reason 
why  we  have  progressed  as  far  as  we 
have  In  this  matter  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  recognized 
that  too  many  cooks  can  spoil  the  broth. 
If  we  try  to  get  everything  to  accord 
with  our  own  notion,  we  get  nothing. 
The  Senator  has  recognized  the  need  for 
clarification  of  a  constitutional  question. 
As  a  result  of  his  fine  example  in  that 
respect,  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
and  members  of  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  have  been  Influenced  by  his 
example  and  have  sacrificed  their  indi- 
vidual views  in  an  attempt  to  get  some 
proposal  that  would  recognize  the  prob- 
lem, the  necessity  for  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  also  that  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  give  and  take. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  one  of  the  great 
problems  which  was  before  the  commit- 
tee— was  not  the  question  whether,  in 
case  of  a  vacancy,  the  Vice  President 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
the  sake  of  continuity  in  administration, 
or  whether  he  should  be  elected  by  Con- 
gress for  the  sake  of  having  some  voice 
exercised  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  selection  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Those  are  two  of  the  possibilities.  As 
the  Senator  well  recalls,  two  such  pro- 
posals were  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  subcommittee,  plus  that 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  their 
consensus  group,  and  the  full  Committee 
on4;he  Judiciary,  that  by  combining  both 
presidential  and  congressional  action,  we 
were  doing  two  things.  We  were  guaran- 
teeing that  the  President  would  have  a 
man  with  whom  he  could  work.  We  were 
also  guaranteeing  to  the  people  their 
right  to  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  my  recollection  serves 
me  correctly— and  if  it  does  not,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  can  correct  me  be- 
cause he  has  given  great  study  to  this 
measure— one  of  the  things  that  former 
President  Elsenhower  emphasized  was 
the  necessity  of  having  continuity  of  ad- 
ministration through  a  Vice  President 
who  was  a  member  of  the  same  party  as 
the  President.  He  laid  more  stress  on 
that  than  on  any  other  one  thing  in  his 
advocacy  of  congressional  action. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  tlie  Senator  well  knows.  President 
Elisenhower  who,  more  than  any  other 
living  American,  has  had  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  presidential  inability,  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  particular  responsibility  which  the 
Vice  President  cannot  escape. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana win  recall  that  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  provide  not  only  for  the 
election  of  the  Vice  President  by  Con- 
gress, but  also  for  the  selection  by  Con- 
gress on  the  theory  that  Congress  was 
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composed  of  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  felt  it  to  be 
Important  that  we  should  Ret  a  plan 
which  would  work,  rather  than  any  par- 
ticular plan. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  if  the  committee, 
after  studying  the  proposals  from  both 
inside  and  outside  of  Congress,  did  not 
finally  come  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  to  reconcile  these  dif- 
ferences and  give  added  protection  to 
the  people  would  be  to  let  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  nominated  by  the  President,  so 
that  there  would  be  continuity  of  ad- 
ministration in  the  man  who  might  be 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  Pi^esidency. 

Mr.  BAYlf.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Was  it  not  also  felt  that 
in  order  to  keep  the  President  from  be- 
ing a  dictator,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
nomination  sliould  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  the  Senator  pointed  out  in  commit- 
tee, there  is  some  precedent,  although 
not  exactly  on  point,  in  the  advice-and- 
consent  provisions  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  in  dealing  with  executive  appoint- 
ments, and  the  great  power  that  the 
President  has  to  nominate  his  own  Vice 
President  in  our  convention. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  is  really  a  concilia- 
tion of  divergent  views  to  facilitate  the 
presentation  of  the  amendment  and  give 
us  assurance  that  the  President  will  nom- 
inate the  man  and  Congress  will  elect 
him,  thus  insuring  that  he  would  be  a 
good,  capable  man  who  could  cooperate 
witii  the  administration. 

Mr.  BAYH.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  interested  in  the 
colloquy  engaged  in  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  a  moment  ago  with  reference  to 
the  power  of  Congress.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  it 
would  devolve  upon  Congress  to  desig- 
nate the  succession  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, and  then  to  the  Presidency,  that 
necessarily  we  cannot  designate  indi- 
viduals, but  would  have  to  designate  the 
occupants  of  the  particular  offices,  as  we 
have  always  done  in  times  past? 

Mr.  BAYH.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  be  conceivable, 
while  that  situation  does  not  exist  at  the 
present  moment  under  the  succession 
statute,  that  the  office  of  Vice  President 
or  President,  under  such  a  succession, 
could  fall  upon  a  man  who  was  not  quali- 
fied for  the  position. 

Mr.  BAYH.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  might  be  a  man  in 
whom  the  people  would  not  have 
confidence.  . 

Mr.  BAYH.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  so,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  man  arbitrarily  determined,  re- 
gardless of  what  his  particular  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Vice-Presidency  might  be, 
this  resolution  would  allow  the  selection 
to  be  made  when  the  vacancy  actually 
occurs;  and  then  conceivably,  of  course, 
the  President  and  Congress  together 
could  select  the  best  qualified  man. 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that, 
with  the  provisions  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  we  would  have  a  President 
who  would  be  under  close  public  scnatiny, 
when  the  main  ingredient  for  con.sid- 
eration  would  be  the  qualifications  of  the 
man  to  succeed  in  that  office. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  proposed 
amendment  provides  the  most  practical 
and  workable  solution  of  this  problem,  in 
that  when  the  President  is  mentally  ca- 
pable of  recognizing  hLs  disability,  it  pro- 
vides a  very  easy  and  painless  process  by 
which  that  disability  can  be  established? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  believe  this  measure  Is 
as  close  as  we  are  going  to  come  to  a 
workable  plan. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  addition,  in  the  ad- 
versary procedure,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  must  take  ac- 
tion, and  that  action  is  subject  to  review 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  essence,  this  action 
would  have  to  be  taken  twice  by  the  Vice 
President  and  Cabinet.  I  point  out  that 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  been 
appointed  by  the  President.  They  are 
friends  of  the  President.  They  would  be 
seeking  to  establish  disability.  They 
would  make  the  declaration  that  the 
President  was  unable  to  perform  his 
duties.  He  might  make  a  declaration 
that  he  was  able.  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet  would  have  to  make  a  second 
serious  deliberation  and  declaration  that 
he  was  unable  to  do  so.  Then  two-thirds 
of  the  Congress  would  have  to  affirm  that 
action.  That  is  more  protection  than  is 
given  to  a  President  in  the  event  of  im- 
peachment, because  it  takes  only  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  convict  and 
a  majority  of  the  House  to  impeach, 
whereas  in  this  particular  instance  action 
is  required  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  take  care  of 
preventing  a  situation  such  as  occurs 
in  South  Vietnam,  where  the  government 
changes  almost  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct.       ^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  pre- 
vented a  tragic  event  in  our  history, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  convict  Presi- 
dent Johnson?  The  impeachment  failed 
by  one  vote  because  the  Constitu- 
tion provided  for  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
convict.  It  would  have  been  a  tragic 
event  if  President  Johnson  had  been  con- 
victed because  only  a  majority  vote  in- 
stead of  a  two-thirds  vote  had  been  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  have  been  many  oc- 
casions when  Congress  has  been  con- 
trolled by  one  party  and  the  President 
has  been  a  member  of  the  opposite  party. 
Most  Congresses  would  not  attempt  to  re- 
move a  President  because  of  political  ex- 
pediency, but  let  us  be  certain  that  we 
do  not  tempt  some  future  Congress.  Let 
us  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for  such 
action. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  for  some 
action  to  be  taken  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  clarify  this  subject  by 
both  former  President  Eisenhower  and 
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Vice  President  Nixon,  who  was  con 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  presidential 
disability  during  President  Eisenhower's 
administration;  also,  was  it  not  recom- 
mended by  the  late  President  John  p" 
Kennedy,  and  is  it  now  not  recommended 
by  President  Johnson? 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  all  honesty,  I  do  not 
have  the  record  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  position  on  this  question.  I 
know  of  no  statement  he  made  publicly 
But  everyone  else  to  whom  the  Senator 
has  referred  is  on  record.  We  have  writ- 
ten  testimony  in  the  committee  hearings 
from  both  the  former  President  and  Vice 
President,  as  well  as  the  present  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  commend  him  for  the  work 
he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
and  for  bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  due  more  to  his  ef- 
fort than  that  of  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  in  as  fine  a  form  as  it  is. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  kind  remarks. 
Much  as  I  appreciate  them,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  deserve  that  praise.  It  has  been 
my  responsibility  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  author  of  one  of  these  meas- 
ures to  try  to  work  out  a  solution.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  get  as  far 
as  we  have  gone  if  It  had  not  been  for  tlie 
help  of  Senators  who  have  studied  this 
problem  over  a  longer  period  of  years 
than  I  have.  Many  of  our  colleagues 
had  measures  which  they  were  willing  to 
forgo  in  order  to  come  to  a  consensus. 

There  may  have  been  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  when  the  health  of  a 
particular  President  at  a  given  hour  was 
not  of  international  importance,  or  when 
the  existence  of  an  able-bodied  Vice 
President  was  not  of  international  im- 
portance, when  the  pigeon  was  our  most 
rapid  means  of  communication,  when 
horse-drawn  caissons  were  one  of  the 
prime  ingredients  of  an  artillery  unit. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  too  bad 
in  those  days,  but  now  we  can  move 
armies  halfway  around  the  world  in  a 
matter  of  hours,  and  we  can  destroy  our 
entire  civilization  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  take 
some  action.  This  has  been  a  give  and 
take  and  we  have  come  up  with  a  con- 
sensus. History  has  been  trying  to  teach 
us  a  lesson.  I  suggest  that  we  try  to 
learn  from  that  lesson.  We  should  ac- 
cept this  measure  and  send  it  to  the  State 
legislatures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  stated  that  he 
placed  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  In  their 
being  able  to  act.  Why  the  provision  in 
the  joint  resolution  for  some  other  body 
to  pass  upon  this  matter?  Why  bring 
Congress  into  it,  since  the  Senator  wants 
to  make  it  more  or  less  definitive?  Why 
not  make  it  specific  that  the  Cabinet,  by 
a  majority,  and  the  Vice  President  shall 
decide  the  question?    Why  is  it  neces- 
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gary  to  put  It  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
by  giving  Congress  the  right  to  appoint  a 
body  which  it  might  see  fit  to  select? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  original  meesure  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  consensus  for  which  we  have 
striven.  I  hope  Congress  will  pass  upon 
it  but  I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  will 
admit  that  Congress  Is  not  infallible. 
We  cannot  foresee  all  contingencies.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  Cabinet  will 
reach  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  This 
measure  provides  that  some  other  body 
In  the  future  can  be  provided  for,  giving 
it  some  flexibility. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  if  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
could  not  act  and  choose.  Congress  would 
then  provide  for  the  selection  of  a  group 
which  might  do  so? 

Mr.  BAYH.    If  the  Cabinet  approach 
proved  unworkable,  Congress  could  pro- 
vide another  body.    This  would  have  to 
be  done  by  law,  and  the  Congress  would 
have  to  override  a  veto,  if  there  were  one. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.    Suppose   the   Vice 
President  is  not  in  accord  with  the  Cabi- 
net members,  does  the  Senator  believe 
that  if  Congress  tried  to  provide  a  sepa- 
rate body,  as  this  recommendation  indi- 
cates,   the    Vice    President    might    be 
tempted  to  veto  such  a  measure? 
Mr.  BAYH.    The  Vice  President? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes.    I  mean,  if  he 
Is  Acting  President. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not  certain  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  question,  because  the 
decision  has  already  been  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator,  as 
I  understand  it,  has  not  been  specific. 
Evidently  this  provision  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  satisfy  some  Senators  or  some- 
one who  favors  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  feeling  is  that  we 
need  a  degree  of  fiexibilitjy  so  far  as  that 
particular  part  of  the  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  would  such  a 
body  be  .selected  by  Congress?  Under 
what  conditions  could  the  Congress  act? 
Mr.  BAYH.  At  any  time  the  Congress 
felt  that  the  Cabinet  wais  serving  as  an 
arbitrary  obstacle  to  what  was  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation,  namely,  the  Presi- 
dent was  obviously  deranged,  yet  the 
Cabinet  would  not  cooperate  with  the 
Vice  President — I  suppose  it  could,  and 
it  could  attempt  to  establish  another 
body. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  have  to 
be  done  by  an  act  of  Cctngress. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
that  would  have  to  be  dbne  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  pi^esume  that  the 
acting  President  would  have  the  right  to 
veto  the  measure? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  that  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  SUppose  the  Vice 
President  acts  with  the, Cabinet,  and  he 
Is  in  favor  of  what  the  Cabinet  does,  and 
Congress  should  pass  su0h  a  measure,  he 
could  veto  it? 

Mr.  BAYH.  He  could  veto  it;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that  the  Vice  President  would 
be  tempted  to  do  it,  if  he  is  not  in  agree 


Mr.  BAYH.  The  only  time  that  Con- 
gress would  provide  another  body  would 
be  when  it  was  in  disagreement  with  the 
Vice  President,  I  would  think.  If  the 
Vice  President  is  in  office,  if  he  has  as- 
sumed the  powers  and  duties  as  Acting 
President,  he  must  have  acted  In  agree- 
ment with  the  Cabinet.  Then  the  Con- 
gress would  have  to  feel  that  the  Cabinet 
or  the  Vice  President  acted  wrongly, 
would  it  not,  and  that  the  Vice  President 
should  not  be  there. 

Congress  has  that  power  now,  one- 
third  plus  one  can  keep  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  continuing  in  office  now.  It 
would  take  two-thirds  to  override  a  veto, 
but  would  need  only  one-third  plus  one. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator  a  while  ago,  he  wished  to  make 
this  resolution  cover  all  and  leave  Con- 
gress out.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  Congress  has  the 
right  or  the  power  to  do  everything  that 
this  resolution  provides,  except  the  meth- 
od of  selection  of  a  Vice  President.  I  am 
surprised  that  the  resolution  should 
bring  in  the  Congress  to  be  able  to  create 
a  body  in  the  event  of  disagreement  be- 
tween Cabinet  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  entirely  a  different 
set  of  circumstances,  It  seems  to  me,  al- 
though I  have  no  objection  to  Congress 
dealing  with  it.  Presently,  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  has  the  constitutional  authority. 
I  am  suggesting  and  the  resolution  is 
suggesting  that  Congress  should  be  kept 
in  as  a  check  and  a  balance. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  submit 
amendment  No.  33,  and  ask  that  it  be 
std.t6d. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  language  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1: 


That  the  following  article  Is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 


ment  with 
Cabinet? 
cxi- 


the  decision 
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reached  by  the 


"In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resignation,  the 
said  office  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President. 
In  case  of  the  InabUlty  of  the  President  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  said  powers  and  duties  shall  de- 
volve on  the  Vice  President,  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent until  the  Inability  be  removed.  The 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  other  cases 
of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability, 
of  either  the  President  or  Vice  President,  de- 
claring what  officer  shall  then  be  President 
or  Vic*  President,  or  in  case  of  inability,  act 
as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  be  or  act 
as  President  accordingly,  until  a  President 
shall  be  elected  or,  in  the  case  of  inability, 
until  the  Inability  shall  be  earlier  removed. 
The  commencement  and  termination  of  any 
Inability  shall  be  determined  by  such  method 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide." 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  amendment  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  for  permitting  me  to 
offer  it  at  this  time.  It  Is  actually  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  entire  proposal  that  comes 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.   SIMPSON.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.   I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  of  all  compliment  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  for  a  very  fine  presentation 
with  respect  to  this  all  important  subject. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  the  record  has  been 
filled  with  interesting  materials  on  the 
history   of   this   Nation   which   clearly 
shows  the  need  for  complete  and  ade- 
quate laws  regulating  the  succession  to 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    A  great  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  made  reference  to  the  days 
of  President  Eisenhower's  illnesses  and 
the  questions  that  arose  during  that  time 
about  the  authority  of  the  office  of  the 
President  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Vice  President. 

In  earlier  history,  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Garfield  and  Wilson  were 
challenged  by  the  same  questions.  For- 
tunately, the  Nation  was  permitted  to 
endure  these  times  of  crisis  and  has 
grown  and  prospered  in  spite  of  the  in- 
adequacies and  doubts  that  we  have 
concerning  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
Directly  relating  to  the  problem  of 
Presidential  inability  is  that  of  a  vacan- 
cy in  the  office  of  Vice  President.  That 
office  has  been  vacated  16  times  in  the 
Nation's  history  for  a  total  period  of 
38  years. 

In  past  years,  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  subject  to  more  ridicule  than 
respect,  but  such  is  not  the  case  today. 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  brought  a 
new  respect  to  the  office  because  of  the 
yeoman  service  that  he  gave  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  world.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  the  possible  successor  to  the 
Nation's  highest  office.  He  has  many 
responsibilities.  I  feel  ^ere  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  United  States  needs 
a  Vice  President  at  all  times.  I  believe 
that  the  constitutional  proposal  we  are 
discussing  today  sets  forth  a  reasonable 
and  complete  plan  for  providing  for 
Presidential  inability  and  vacancies  In 
the  office  of  Vice  President. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  cosponsor 
of  this  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, both  in  the  88th  and  the  89th 
Congresses.  As  indicated,  the  need  for 
this  type  of  action  is  long  overdue.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  until  the  tragedy 
.of  November  1963,  that  we  realized  the 
•possible  consequences  of  not  having  a 
clear  and  adequate  plan  for  succession 
to  our  executive  offices. 

Many  of  the  great  legal  minds 
throughout  the  country  have  studied 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
and  I  believe,  for  the  most  part,  are  in 
full  support  of  it.  It  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  proposal  that  gives  it  strength  and. 
thus,  makes  it  appealing. 

The  first  section  of  the  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  Vice  President  will  become 
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President  in  the  case  of  death  or  resig- 
nation of  the  President.  When  there  is 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, the  President  is  to  nominate  a 
Vice  President  who  will  take  office  upon 
confirmation  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Consress. 

Section  3  provides  that  if  the  President 
declares  in  wrilinR  that  he  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office,  the  Vice  President  shall  act  as 
President. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
members  can  determine  the  President  to 
be  disabled.  If  the  President  disputes 
the  decision  of  the  Vice  President  and 
the  Cabinet  members.  Congress  will  de- 
cide the  issue. 

Seldom  does  the  Senate  agree  unani- 
mously on  a  problem  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance  as  is  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  on  presiden- 
tial inability  and  vacancies  in  the  office 
of  Vice  President,  but  la.st  year  when  we 
considered  the  matter,  there  was  not  a 
dissenting  vote. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal  will 
receive  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the 
necessary  States  so  that  the  pcoiile  of 
America  can  be  assured  that  we  will  have 
a  leader  to  deal  with  any  crisis  that  may 
arise.  I  am  proud  to  support  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson  1,  for  his  articulate  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Docs  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  BayhI  yield- 
ed to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson  1. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  fin- 
ished my  presentation.  I  am  ready  to 
accept  any  questions  Senators  may  wish 
to  ask. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  One  of  the  points 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  questioned 
the  language  in  section  4,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Whenever  the  Vice  President,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  principal  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  such  other  body  as  Con- 
gress may  by  law  provide — 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  phrases 
which  was  providing  some  concern  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

My  recollection  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings is  that  the  reason  for  inserting  the 
language  "principal  officers  of  the 
executive  department  or  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide" 
was  occasioned  by  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Cabinet.  Originally 
the  Cabinet  consisted  of  four  members. 
Subsequently,  It  was  enlarged.  Today 
the  Cabinet  consists  of  10  members. 

It  was  felt  that  perhaps  in  another 
year  or  two  Congress  might  create  a  new 


post  in  the  Cabinet.  Congress  might  feel 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  or  some  other  important 
official  ought  to  be  included  in  the  Cabi- 
net. 

Therefore,  we  wanted  to  provide  a 
little  flexibility  in  the  constitutional 
amendment,  so  that  Congress  could  ad- 
just the  circumstances  as  It  wished. 

That  Is  my  recollection  of  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  this  language  was  placed 
In  the  joint  resolution.  ^ 


NEED  FOR  FOLLOW-ON  MANNED 
BOMBER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
ar.ain  express  my  mounting  concern  and 
alarm  over  what  I  consider  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous and  unwarranted  Ramble  with 
our  future  national  security.  I  refer  to 
the  continued  and  deliberate  delay  in 
authorizing  the  development  of  a  follow- 
on  strategic  bomber. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  last  year  requested  only 
$5  million  for  this  program.  The  Con- 
Rress,  however,  took  a  different  view  and 
authorized  and  appropriated  $52  mil- 
lion in  fi.scal  year  1965  funds  for  an  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft.  This 
was  done  after  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay, 
then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  had 
told  us  positively  and  flatly  that  it  was 
of  the  utmost  urticncy  that  action  be 
commenced  immediately  for  the  orderly 
and  expeditious  development  and  ulti- 
mate procurement  of  a  new  bomber. 
General  LeMay.  in  his  characteristic 
frank  and  candid  fashion,  said: 

I  am  afraid  the  B-52  Is  going  to  fall  apart 
on  us  before  we  can  get  a  replacement  for 
It.  There  Is  a  serious  danger  that  this  may 
happen. 

This  warning  and  advice  of  the  world's 
greatest  expert  on  strategic  airpower 
went  unheeded  by  his  civilian  superiors. 
The  development  of  a  follow-on  stra- 
tegic bomber  as  a  system  was  not  ap- 
proved. Only  a  portion  of  the  $52  mil- 
lion appropriated  by  the  Congress  was 
released  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  funds  which  were  released  were 
primarily  for  the  study  of  propulsion  sys- 
tems and  avionics.  While  these  matters 
are.  of  course,  important  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  follow-on  manned  aircraft, 
they  are  of  general  application  in  the 
aviation  field. 

The  situation  is  the  same  this  year. 
The  defense  message  which  the  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  on  January  18,  1965, 
made  It  clear  that  the  follow-on  manned 
bomber  is  still  being  delayed.  The  Presi- 
dent said  we  are  "continuing  develop- 
ment of  engines  and  other  systems  for 
advanced  aircraft  to  retain  our  option 
for  a  new  manned  bomber.  I  completely 
disagree,  I  think  the  need  has  already 
arisen." 

This  subject  has  been  before  Congress 
more  than  once  In  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
and  time  and  again  it  has  appropriated 
additional  funds  for  this  purpose,  but 
each  time  only  a  portion  of  the  money 
appropriated  has  been  released. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  facts.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American 
strategic  air  power,  there  is  no  follow -on 
manned    bomber    under    development. 


Our  B-47  aircraft  are  being  phased  out. 
The  B-52  has  been  In  the  inventory  for 
more  than  10  years  and  it  is  only  through 
costly  modifications  that  the  service  life 
of  the.se  aircraft  can  be  extended.  More 
than  $300  million  is  being  requested  in 
the  fiscal  year  1966  budget  for  this  pur- 
pose. Two  squadrons  of  the  earlier  and 
older  B-52's  are  already  being  phased 
out. 

These  52  bombers,  on  which  we  rely 
chiefly,  have  not  been  produced  since 
1962. 

In  the  absence  of  a  program  for  de- 
veloping a  follow-on  bomber,  the  modi- 
fication of  the  B-52s  appears  to  be  an 
es.sential  but  risky  venture — essential  be- 
cause we  have  no  other  choice  in  the 
light  of  the  decision  not  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  a  new  aircraft- 
risky  because  there  can  be  no  guaran- 
tee that  these  aircraft  will  be  capable  of 
performing  their  mi.ssion  in  the  1970's  or 
that  they  will  not  be  subject  to  some 
catastrophic  failure  from  fatigue  and  old 
age,  with  an  attendant  an«^  tragic  loss  of 
American  lives  which  could  be  avoided 
by  timely  action. 

The  remaining  strategic  bomber— the 
B-58 — will  also  be  obsolete  in  the 
1970's.  Only  about  80  of  these  aircraft 
are  in  the  operational  inventory.  The 
last  one  came  off  the  jjroduction  line  In 
the  fall  of  1962. 

Thus,  the  two  strategic  aircraft  which 
will  remain  in  the  operational  inventory 
after  the  phase  out  of  the  B-47's,  that 
is.  the  B-52's  and  the  B-58's,  were  both 
designed  and  developed  in  the  1950s. 
Both  have  proved  themselves  to  be  ex- 
cellent weapons  systems.  However,  with 
the  passage  of  the  years,  both  will  be- 
come increasingly  ineffective  and  will 
ultimately  die  as  a  result  of  fatigue  and 
operational  use  for  which  they  were  not 
desi'j;ned. 

Under  present  planning,  there  is 
little  prospect  of  an  early  start  on 
the  actual  development  of  a  new 
bomber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  effort  will  ever 
advance  beyond  the  current  low  level 
study  phase.  Even  If  a  decision  to  go 
ahead  was  made  today,  it  would  be  per- 
haps 8  to  10  years  before  the  new  bomb- 
er could  join  the  operational  inventory 
in  significant  numbers.  Thus,  under 
present  planning,  we  will  enter  the  1970's 
with  the  bulk  of  our  strategic  aircraft 
fleet  being  15  years  old.  Never  before  In 
our  history— not  even  In  the  lean  years 
prior  to  World  War  II— have  we  dared  to 
place  our  strategic  airpower  reliance 
upon  a  15-year-old  plane. 

We  are.  therefore,  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  tremendous  and  dangerous  gap 
in  our  strategic  bomber  capabilities.  The 
inevitability  of  this  gap  will  become  more 
pronounced  each  day  that  the  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  follow-on  bomber  Is 
postponed. 

We  have  a  tremendous  investment- 
built  up  over  the  past  20  years— In  our 
strategic  retaliatory  forces.  They  now 
constitute  a  superb  offensive  fighting 
machine  which  has  been  successful  in 
deterring  a  general  nuclear  war.  By  its 
awesome  capability  and  overwhelming 
superiority,  this  force  has  maintained 
the  uneasy  peace  and  has  discouraged 
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♦he  enemy  from  escalating  lesser  con- 
flicts into  all-out  nuclear- exchanges. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  has  had  a 
leading  role  In  convincing  would-be  ag- 
gressors that,  if  they  launched  an  attack 
upon  us,  we  would  have  the  capability 
to  defeat  them  decisively.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  to  insure  our 
continued  survival,  this  deterrence  and 
its  credibility  must  be  continued  through 
the  years  and  decades  to  come. 

I  do  not  downgrade  the  importance 
and  destructivcness  of  our  interconti- 
nental ballistic  mis.siles  at  all.  They  have 
their  role— just  as  the  manned  bomber 
has  its  own— and  are  a  Vital,  essential, 
and  important  part  of  out  deterrent  and 
striking  power. 

Missiles  have  given  us  a  new  and  tre- 
mendous nuclear  strike  capability,  espe- 
cially in  the  compression  df  time  between 
launch  and  impact.  We  arc  in  the  proc- 
ess of  making  significant  and  dramatic 
Improvements  in  missile!  system  accu- 
racies. General  LeMay  Himself  has  de- 
fined the  role  of  the  interpontinontal  bal- 
listic mis.sile  as  the  initial!  strike  of  time- 
urgent  targets.  For  thislmi.s.sion  it  has 
no  equal.  \ 

However,  I  am  convinped,  as  I  have 
been  over  the  years,  that  ^e  cannot  place 
our  entire  strategic  reliahce  upon  long- 
range  mis.siles. 

That  is  the  key  line,  ii  I  may  say  so, 
and  that  is  the  thought  1  want  to  stress 
here  today  in  my  brief  remarks.  We 
cannot  place  our  entire  .strategic  reli- 
ance upon  long-range  missiles. 

This  is  no  new  matter  As  I  say,  we 
have  gone  into  it  for  si;veral  years  in 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  It  has 
been  gone  into  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Housj  and  the  Sen- 
ate. It  has  been  thoroughly  explored 
time  and  again. 

The  congressional  judgment  each  time 
has  been  to  provide  addiiional  funds  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  that  it  was  need- 
ed. Still  there  has  been  no  approval  for 
the  system  development  of  an  effective 
manned  long-range  bomber  for  future 
years.  The  role  of  the  loiig-range  bomb- 
er «is  far  broader  and  mare  flexible  than 
that  of  ballistic  missiles.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  missiles  could  be  neutralized  al- 
most overnight  if  the  Soviets  should  be 
successful  in  developing  the  effective 
antimi.ssile  missile  for  which  they  are 
striving. 

Strategic  aircraft  and  long-range  mis- 
siles are  complementary  systems  in  nu- 
clear war  just  as  the  lonjg-range  bomber 
and  the  short-range  fighter-bomber  are 
complementary  systems  i  in  limited  war. 
The  long-range  bomber'  can  also  com- 
plement our  theater  forqes  by  being  able 
to  operate  from  secure }  bases  far  from 
the  battlefield  and  delivering  large  pay- 
loads  over  great  distances,  thereby  re- 
ducing our  dependence  <i>n  oversea  bases 
and  force  deployment  wjth  their  vulner- 
ability and  adverse  balai^ce-of -payments 
characteristics. 

The  inherent  versatility  of  the  bomber 
Is  not  always  recognized.  Historically  it 
has  been  used  for  roles  that  were  created 
by  the  urgency  of  th$  situation.  In 
World  War  II,  the  B-29  bomber  was  used 
In  mine-laying  missions.     In  Korea  it 


was  used  In  close  support  roles,  a  mission 
normally  reserved  for  fighter  aircraft. 
During  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  B-52  flew 
alert  sorties  and  performed  vital  recon- 
naissance missions. 

I  repeat  for  the  information  of  Sena- 
tors that  the  B-52  is  what  we  call  the 
"big  bomber."  It  is  the  largest  one  we 
have.  I  pray  that  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam win  not  develop  so  that  the  u.se  of 
that  bomber  might  be  called  for.  But  I 
point  out  that  there  is  no  more  powerful 
deterrent  than  to  have  some  of  those 
bombers  close  by.  be  it  Vietnam  or  else- 
where. Those  are  the  bombers  that  are 
now  out  of  production;  those  in  service 
are  actually  wearing  out  and  nothing 
is  planned  to  replace  them. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  coin. 
The  Soviets  are  fully  aware  of  the  threat 
of  the  manned  bomber.  Consequently, 
they  are  compelled  to  expend  bilUons  on 
air  defense.  Should  the  capabiliyes  of 
our  strategic  aircraft  dwindle  to  insig- 
nificant proportions,  the  Soviets  will  be 
free  to  divert  their  huge  air  defense  ex- 
penditures to  offensive  systems  and  the 
strategic  balance  between  the  two  na- 
tions might  then  shift  heavily  in  their 
favor. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  they 
have  never  had  a  really  formidable  long- 
range  bomber  fleet.  I  believe  one  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  we  pressed  them  so 
heavily  with  the  threat  provided  by  our 
own  fleet  of  long-range  bombers  that 
they  were  compelled  to  place  priority  on 
air  defense.  If  we  go  out  of  business 
with  our  manned  bombers,  they  will  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  offensive  systems. 
All  Air  Force*  leaders,  including  Gen- 
eral LeMay,  Gen.  J.  P.  McConnell,  the 
current  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power,  former  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
and  Gen.  Bernard  Schriever,  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command  agree  that  a  new 
bomber  Is  urgently  needed  to  comple- 
ment our  missile  systems  in  their  stra- 
tegic role. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  making  a 
very  important  and  timely  speech.  He 
has  presented  a  picture  that  is  really 
frightening,  for  he  has  said  that  15  years 
from  now  we  shall  have  no  new  bombers 
available.  We  shall  have  none  except 
those  that  were  made  6  or  8  years  ago. 
That  situation  exists  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
and  all  the  leading  military  officials 
whom  he  has  mentioned,  most  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  particularly  all  of 
those  connected  with  the  armed  services, 
many  of  whom  are  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  have  wanted  to  embark  upon 
research  and  develop  a  new  plane  to  take 
the  place  of  the  B-52.  In  spite  of  all  that, 
one  man  has  stopped  further  develop- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  such  action 
puts  the  defense  of  our  country  in  a 
rather  weak  ahd  even  frightening  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  who  has  stated  in 


a  very  few  sentences  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  the  military  officers  who  have 
testified  on  this  point.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  talked  to  those  men  on 
the  subject  except  when  I  have  talked 
to  them  in  hearings.  Those  statements 
are  on  record.  In  speaking  now  I  am  not 
frightened  by  something  that  they  or 
someone  else  has  told  me  on  the  side. 
What  I  have  stated  is  based  upon  hard, 
proved,  and  straight  facts  which  have 
been  on  the  record  for  years  and  are  be- 
coming more  urgent  with  the  passage  of 
every  year. 

While  I  am  speaking  on  that  subject. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  though  I  happen 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Preparedness  Investigation,  I  am  not 
now  speaking  for  the  subcommittee  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  into  the  subject.  Heretofore,  the 
subcommittee  has  gone  into  it,  and  then 
I  was  authorized  to  speak  for  it.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  spoke  for  them- 
selves, too.  This  year  we  have  had  other 
pressing  issues.  But  the  facts  are  the 
same.  We  expect  to  start  the  armed 
services  posture  hearings  next  week.  I 
thought  I  should  proceed  at  least  to  put 
my  thoughts  on  the  subject  before  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
those  hearings. 

It  is  also  the  opfnion  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  manned  bomber 
is  an  essential  element  of  our  strategic 
striking  force.  In  view  of  all  this,  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
proceed  with  the  modernization  of  this 
country's  long-range  strategic  aircraft 
capability  Is  both  alarming  and  distiu-b- 
ing. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  proposed 
follow-on  manned  bomber  would  be  en- 
tirely different  from  either  the  B-52  or 
the  B-58.  It  would  have  greatly  en- 
hanced operational  capabilities.  It 
would  be  able  to  penetrate  enemy  de- 
fenses at  very  low  levels — or  "on  the 
deck" — at  the  speed  of  sound.  At  high 
levels  its  speed  would  be  more  than  twice 
the  speed  of  sound.  It  would  have  the 
range  to  penetrate  to  many  enemy  tar- 
gets and  to  return  to  its  home  base  with- 
out refueling.  It  woxild  carry  a  wide  va- 
riety of  improved  armament,  including 
vastly  improved,  versatile,  and  accurate 
air-launched  missiles. 

I  am  aware  of  the  proposals  to  use  the 
P-111  and  the  YF-12A  in  a  strategic  role. 
These  would  be  acceptable  stopgap  meas- 
ures but.  in  my  judgment,  would  not 
meet  the  long-range  need  for  a  follow-on 
strategic  bomber  system. 

A  decision  made  now  for  the  orderly 
and  expeditious  development  and  ulti- 
mate procurement  of  a  new  bomber  will 
buy  precious  time  for  us.  It  is  time  that 
we  get  out  of  the  area  of  low-level  feasi- 
bility studies  which  only  delay  getting 
the  operational  aircraft  into  the  inven- 
tory. Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be 
a  growing  tendency  to  limit  work  on  ma- 
jor weapon  systems  which  are  essential 
to  our  national  defense  to  such  feasibil- 
ity studies.  In  many  cases,  such  systems 
have  been  literally  studied  to  death.  The 
B-70  is  a  prime  example  of  what  happens 
to  weapon  systems  development  when  it 
is  subjected  to  repeated  stops  and  starts 
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and  there  Is  no  strong,  orderly,  and  con- 
tinuous program  to  bring  it  to  a  com- 
pletion. As  a  result,  although  we  gained 
valuable  technological  information,  we 
have  nothing  in  the  way  of  hardware  to 
show  for  the  billion  and  a  half  we  spent 
on  the  B-70  except  two  test-bed  aircraft. 

The  proposed  follow -on  manned  bomb- 
er has  already  been  studied  and  re- 
studied  for  the  past  2'2  years.  All  of 
the  experts  tell  us  that  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  it  is  well 
within  the  present  state  of  the  art  and 
the  current  capabilities  of  our  aerospace 
industry.  We  should  start  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  on  systems  develop- 
ment. Each  day  of  the  delay  only  com- 
pounds the  inherent  danger  of  the 
gamble  which  is  being  taken  with  our 
future  national  security. 

I  am  convinced,  that  if  we  continue 
down  the  present  road  much  longer,  our 
bomber  capability  will  decay  to  the  point 
where  the  Strategic  Air  Command  will 
be  virtually  out  of  business  as  far  as 
the  manned  strategic  aircraft  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  further  convinced  that  if 
this  should  happen,  there  will  come  a 
day  when  we  will  be  forced  to  undertake 
an  expensive,  inefficient,  and  extravagant 
crash  program  to  restore  our  bomber 
fleet  and  the  effective  fighting  force 
v.'hich  now  maintains  and  operates  it. 
The  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  develop  an 
optimum  orderly  program  on  a  timely 
basis  and  carry  it  through  without  dis- 
ruptive stops  and  starts.  The  possibility 
of  these  highly  trained  bomber  crews, 
with  their  specialized  skills,  being  dis- 
banded in  the  years  to  come  is  not  en- 
tirely ideal.  They  will  necessarily  be 
disbanded  if  the  day  should  come  when 
they  have  no  planes  to  fly.  Once  they 
have  gone  and  the  existing  force  dis- 
mantled, it  will  take  a  long  time  and 
much  money  to  retrain  new  men  with 
those  skills. 

The  Congress  has  willingly  provided 
the  money  for  our  strategic  retaliatory 
force  buildup  as  and  when  it  was  needed. 
As  a  result,  we  now  have  an  effective  and 
powerful  mixed  force  which  has  a  clear 
and  convincing  superiority  over  our  po- 
tential enemies,  either  individually  or 
collectively.  Our  present  problem  is  to 
maintain  our  superiority  and  to  insure 
that  we  maintain  a  modernized  force 
which  has  the  capability  of  operating  in 
the  future. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  believe,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
and  successful  buildup  of  our  Minute- 
man  and  Polaris  missile  forces,  the  most 
urgent  need  today  in  the  strategic  re- 
taliatory field  is  the  accelerated  and 
rapid  development  of  an  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft.  This  action, 
if  taken  now.  will  prevent  the  dangerous 
gap  in  our  forces  which  is  otherwise  in- 
evitable by  the  1970's.  It  will  insure  an 
effective  mixed  strategic  retaliatory  force 
for  the  next  20  years.  It  will  also  insure 
that  we  will  keep  the  inherent  flexibility 
and  versatility  in  our  striking  forces 
which  has  assured  the  peace  over  the 
past  two  decades. 

I  hope  that  my  words  and  the  words 
of  others  will  be  heeded  by  the  military 
planners.  I  have  never  been  more  cer- 
tain of  anything  than  that  this  question 


ought  to  be  entirely  reviewed  from  every 
level  in  the  Air  Force  and  from  every 
level  in  the  Military  Establishment,  and 
especially  by  those  who  make  the  ulti- 
mate and  final  decisions. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  what  Congress 
Is  willing  to  do  and  will  do  toward  pro- 
viding such  money  as  is  necessary.  I 
hope  the  question  will  be  reconsidered 
and  that  we  can  get  started  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  information.  What  has 
been  done  in  the  past  to  get  the  program 
the  Senator  has  suggested  underway? 
And  if  anything  has  been  done,  why  has 
the  program  not  gotten  underway? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Year  after  year.  Con- 
gress has  provided  funds  in  appropria- 
tion bills  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  two 
Houses.  Yet  there  has  been  no  approval 
of  systems  development.  There  have 
been  certain  low-level  studies  but  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  not  yet  come 
to  a  decision  that  a  new  bomber  system 
should  be  approved.  He  has  repeatedly 
vetoed  moving  into  the  field  of  system 
development.  He  has  publicly  presented 
his  side  of  the  argument  and  his  conten- 
tions many  times. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Concisely,  what  Is  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  now  recom- 
mending? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  proposal  Is  that 
Congress  provide  additional  money  this 
year  for  system  studies  and  system  de- 
velopment. There  is  a  small  amount — 
$3  million,  I  believe— in  the  budsret  for 
such  system  studies.  There  are  addi- 
tional amounts  for  propulsion  and  avion- 
ics studies  and  research. 

There  is  .SGOO  million  to  "beef  up,"  as 
it  is  said,  our  present  B-52  bombers;  but 
that  is  a  different  matter.  The  primary 
part  is  to  get  a  decision  that  a  follow-on 
bomber  is  necessary  so  that  we  can 
move  foi-ward  with  system  development 
in  an  orderly  and  expeditious  manner. 

My  proposal  is  that  Congress  provide 
whatever  additional  sum  Is  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  I  do  not  have  a  figure  in 
mind  now.  This  money  should  be  spent 
to  move  into  the  field  of  defining  and 
developing  a  manned  bomber  as  a  com- 
plete weapon  system  so  as  to  make  the 
system  a  reality  in  as  short  a  time  as  is 
practical. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more 
urgent  matter  requiring  the  action  of 
Congress  this  year,  or  on  which  to  have 
the  Department  of  Defense  take  action, 
than  to  go  forward  with  a  follow-on 
manned  bomber. 

The  plan  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense now  seems  to  be  clear:  To  rely  en- 
tirely on  missiles  begirming  about  the 
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year  1969  or  1970.    In  my  judgment,  this 
is  a  great  mistake. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  stated  a 
few  moments  ago  that  it  is  known  that 
the  Communists  have  an  antiballistlc 
missile  system.  That  was  brought  out 
first  in  secret  sessions  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  was  later  pub- 
lished  in  the  newspapers.  A  number  of 
magazines  and  newspapers  have  pub- 
lished articles  to  the  effect  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  such  systems  deployed  around 
Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Undoubtedly, 
they  are  planning  to  build  antiballistlc 
missile  systems  around  their  other  big 
cities.  If  they  are  successful  in  building 
a  system  that  will  knock  down  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles — at  present,  it 
seems  that  they  may  be  able  to  knock 
down  intermediate-range  missiles — what 
protection  would  we  in  this  country 
have? 

Another  point  is  this:  The  Commu- 
nists are  capable  now  of  building  a  super- 
bomb. By  a  "superbomb"  I  mean  a 
bomb  of  100  megatons.  Such  a  bomb, 
according  to  some  of  our  scientists,  could 
possibly  be  able  to  destroy  the  electronic 
brains  in  the  missiles.  If  that  should 
happen,  where  would  we  be?  If  the 
electronic  brain  in  a  missile  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  communications  in  the 
missile  destroyed,  the  missile  could  not 
take  off;  or  if  it  did  take  off,  it  could  not 
be  guided  to  the  target.  So  I  think  it  Is 
clear  that  we  cannot  rely  entirely  on 
missiles.  The  antiballistlc  missiles  may 
knock  them  down. 

Next,  suppose  the  Communists  should 
make  the  first  strike.  I  might  say  that 
most  of  their  forces  fall  within  a  first- 
strike  category.  It  is  clear  from  a  book 
written  recently  by  a  prominent  officer 
in  the  Russian  Army.  General  Sokolosky, 
that  the  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  based  on 
a  first  strike  or  preemptive  strike  philos- 
ophy. There  is  other  inforaiation  too, 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
errunent — the  Communists — to  make  the 
first  strike  when  they  feel  that  the  time 
is  appropriate  to  do  so. 

If  that  is  their  policy,  and  if  the  strike 
should  be  by  superbombs,  and  they  could 
destroy  the  communications  and  elec- 
tronics in  our  missiles,  we  would  have  no 
means  of  retaliation;  we  could  not  re- 
spond to  that  strike.  If  the  Commu- 
nists knew  that  their  superbombs  could 
destroy  the  electronic  brains  in  our  mis- 
siles, and  knew  that  we  could  not  retal- 
iate, would  not  that  in  itself  encourage 
a  strike  by  the  Communists  whenever 
they  felt  the  appropriate  time  had  ar- 
rived? 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  should  go 
forward  by  all  means  with  the  program 
to  develop  and  build  follow -on  bombers. 
I  think  we  are  jeopardizing  the  American 
people  and  are  jeopardizing  this  coun- 
try's security  by  delaying  a  single  day. 
Yet  this  program  has  been  delayed  for 
years.  For  a  number  of  years,  I  have 
advocated  that  we  go  forward  with  the 
program. 

I  have  also  advocated  that  we  go  for- 
ward with  the  antiballistlc  missile  sys- 
tem, a  system  to  knock  down  an  enemy's 
missiles.  Such  a  system  would  be  costly. 
The  main  argument  for  not  producing 
one  is  apparently  that  it  would  cost  bil- 
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lions  of  dollars.  But  suppose  it  cost  a 
number  of  billion  dollars..  If  it  would 
gave  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans, 
which  it  is  admitted  it  will  do — it  is  said 
that  it  would  save  30  or  40  million  Amer- 
icans— I  say  it  is  worth  the  cost. 

Further,  the  destruction  that  could  be 
wTOUght  in  one  or  two  of  the  cities  in  this 
Nation  alone  would  amount  to  as  much  as 
the  cost  of  moving  forward  with  that 
system.  I  think  we  are  making  a  mis- 
take in  not  moving  forward  and  building 
the  antiballistlc  missile  system.  I  think 
we  are  making  a  mistake  in  not  going 
forn'ard  and  building  these  strategic 
bombers  which  we  need  in  order  to  have 
a  deterrent  to  the  Communists.  This 
would  be  a  credible  deterrent.  Building 
these  bombers  would  help  to  avert  a  war. 
Building  these  bombers  and  having  them 
ready  to  go  would  be  a  tremendous  de- 
terrent. It  might  keep  this  country  out 
of  an  all-out  wai-. 

I  commend  the  able  Seneltor  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  calling  attention  to  this  im- 
portant matter  at  this  time.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  not  delay  any  longer  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presiiclent,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  was  asked  a  question  bjy  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  concerning  some  budgetary 
figures.  As  I  said,  there  is  $3  million 
provided  in  the  1966  budget  for  system 
studies  of  a  new  manned  bomber.  This 
is  a  relatively  small  amount  for  a  matter 
as  important  as  this.  It  will  mean  that 
the  system  studies  will  necessarily  be 
on  a  low-level  basis. 

In  the  1966  budget  there  is  also  $24 
million  for  propulsion  and  $12  million 
for  avionics.  These  matters  are,  of 
course,  important  in  the  development  of 
an  advanced  strategic  bomber.  But  they 
are  also  of  more  general  application  and 
their  finding  does  not  mean  that  there 
has  been  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  a 
new  bomber  system.  In  fact,  it  is  clear 
that  the  decision  is  not  to  go  ahead 
with  this.  My  plea  is  for  a  "green  light" 
for  the  development  of  a  follow-on 
bomber  as  a  weapon  system.  I  believe 
we  should  go  ahead  as  soon  as  possible. 
Anything  short  of  that  will  not  meet  the 
demands  of  our  future  seciirity.  If  it  re- 
quires $50  million  or  more  Jn  1966,  to  give 
it  the  liigh  priority  that  it  really  deserves 
we  should  provide  it.  , 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
caUing  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country  to  a  situation  that  concerns, 
I  am  sure,  every  Member  of  Congress. 
That  situation  pertains  to  the  future 
strategic  bombers  that  are  to  be  built  to 
protect  this  great  Nation.  Those  of  us 
who  have  followed  the  development  of 
these  planes  in  the  past  have  been  greatly 
concerned  over  their  deterioration,  their 
being  phased  out.  and  the  fact  that  no 
effort,  or  at  least  no  substantial  effort, 
Is  being  made  to  begin  to  get  the  plans 
on  the  drawing  boards. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  figures  read  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  concerning 
the  amount  that  we  are  to  spend  on  re- 
search and  development  Of  planes  that 


are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  defense  of  this  great  country. 

I  conunend  the  Senator  for  calling  at- 
tention to  this  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  that  my  presentation  of  this  in- 
formation will  bring  it  into  focus  for  the 
consideration  of  the  proper  committees 
when  they  study  our  military  program. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  tlje  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  one  vital  distinction  be- 
tween a  missile  and  a  lohg-range  bomber 
is  not  that  when  the  missile  is  once  fired, 
it  is  gone  forever. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  long-range  bomber  can 
carry  a  load  of  bombs  and,  if  it  is  not 
shot  down,  it  can  come  back  and  carry 
another  load. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  ready  for  use  again.  It  has  that 
human  brain  in  it,  too. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  a  normal  missile  would  be 
equipped  to  carry  a  nuclear  warhead. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  the  contrary,  a  long- 
range  bomber  can  carry  a  load  of  con- 
ventional or  nuclear  bombs,  depending 
upon  which  is  advisable  in  the  particular 
movement  that  is  being  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. All  it  requires  is  changing  the  bomb 
racks. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     They  are  more  flexible. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Their  great  virtue  is  their  flexi- 
bility. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  if  most  of  the 
missiles  are  not  stationary,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  hostile  action. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. They  are  sitting  targets.  The 
question  is.  How  well  can  we  protect 
them?  We  think  we  have  them  pro- 
tected as  well  as  man  can  protect  them. 
But  there  is  a  question  of  whether  that  is 
suflBcient  protection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  long- 
range  bombers  could  be  placed  in  motion 
in  the  event  of  a  hostile  attack,  and 
therefore  they  are  far  less  vulnerable  to 
attack  than  a  missile? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  because  of  his  service 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  be- 
lieves, as  I  do.  that  we  need  an  adequate 
number  of  ixith  missiles  and  long-range 
bombers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  the  mixed  con- 
cept that  we  have  been  talking  about. 
We  do  not  want  to  detract  from  our  mis- 
siles. But  there  is  always  some  uncer- 
tainty about  being  able  to  protect  them. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  vulnerable.  To 
abandon  the  concept  of  a  new  bomber  is 
unthinkable  to  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  know,  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that  vir- 
tually all  the  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  military  service  and  have 
spent  their  days  and  nights  studying  how 
this  country  should  be  defended,  recom- 
mend that  we  should  have  a  program  for 
renewing  our  long-range  bombers? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  quoted  some  of  the  chief  ones  a 
few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  that  when  we  get 
down  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  foretell 
what  precise  weapons  we  shall  need  in 
these  two  areas  or  whether  we  need  them 
both,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  for  the  sake 
of  economy  or  anything  else,  not  to  be 
prepared  with  both  missiles  and  long- 
range  bombers? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  carmot  afford  to 
do  otherwise. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  Is  no  advantage 
in  having  Uncle  Sam  become  the  richest 
man  in  the  graveyard  by  virtue  of  having 
saved  some  money  that  should  have  been 
spent  for  long-range  bombers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed it  very  well,  as  usual. 

I  shall  review  quite  briefly  the  figures  I 
cited  a  moment  ago — $3  million  is  pro- 
vided in  the  1966  budget  for  system 
studies,  $24  million  is  provided  for  pro- 
pulsion, and  $12  million  for  avionics. 
But  those  in  the  Air  Force  who  know  tell 
me  that  they  do  not  understand  that 
this  is  in  any  way  earmarked  for  a  new 
bomber  system  or  that  such  a  system  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

I  hope  that  in  our  hearings,  and  in  the 
process  of  considering  the  budget,  we  can 
get  a  promise  to  earmark  an  adequate 
amount  for  a  new  maruied  bomber  sys- 
tem. Then  we  can  put  in  such  addi- 
tional amounts  as  we  find  necessary  for 
other  weapons  and  other  airplanes.  Cer- 
tainly, some  of  the  technology  applicable 
to  an  advanced  manned  bomber — such  as 
propulsion  and  avionics — is  also  appli- 
cable to  other  aircraft.  But  we  ought  to 
make  a  start  now  on  a  bomber  system. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  this  matter 
ought  to  be  brought  up  early  this  year 
and  discussed  fully.  I  hope  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  will  be  able  to  assure  us  in  the 
hearings  that  he  will  give  a  green  light 
to  a  new  bomber  system  and  that  ade- 
quate funds  will  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose  if  they  are  appropriated  by 
the  Congress. 


PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE-PRESI- 
DENTIAL SUCCESSION— PRESI- 
DENTIAL DISABILITY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  oflSce. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  and  highly 
commend  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  for  his  dedication,  hard 
work,  diligence,  and  constant  effort  in 
drafting  and  guiding  this  critically  im- 
portant legislation  through  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
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The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  cer- 
tainly done  yeoman  service  in  this  re- 
gard and  has  given  the  subject  long, 
deep,  and  scholarly  thought.  He  has 
listened  with  great  patience  to  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  country's  out- 
standing political  scientists  and  other 
leading  experts  in  this  matter.  He  has 
forged  a  proposal  from  these  consider- 
able resources  and  has  produced  an  out- 
standini;  document  that  is  a  practical 
and  workable  solution  to  the  problems 
of  presidential  disability  and  vice-presi- 
dential vacancies. 

The  joint  resolution  before  us  is 
therefore  a  product  of  considerable 
thought  and  effort  and  represents  a  con- 
sensus of  many  proposals. 

Two  years  ago,  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  pointed  up 
once  again  the  urgent  need  ta  resolve 
these  two  critical  saps  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

First.  The  Constitution  does  not  say 
anything  about  what  should  be  done 
when  there  is  no  Vice  President.  No 
one  in  America  today  doubts  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to- 
day carries  very  vital  functions  of  our 
Government. 

He  is  the  President's  personal  repre- 
•sentative  and  emissary:  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet;  Chairman  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council;  member 
of  the  National  Security  Council;  head 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity;  and  he  takes 
part  in  other  top-level  discussions  which 
lead  to  national  policymaking  decisions. 

The  modern  trend  toward  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  Vice-Presidency 
began  with  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. President  Eisenhower  fmthercd 
this  trend  greatly  in  assigning  Vice  Pres- 
ident NLxon  many  duties  of  critical  im- 
portance, and  President  Johnson  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  intends  to 
make  it  an  even  more  important  office. 

Ever  since  Vice  President  John  Tyler 
took  over  the  Presidency  in  1841,  when 
•President  William  Henry  Harrison  died, 
this  precedent  has  been  confirmed  on 
seven  occasions.  Vice  Presidents  Fill- 
more, Andrew  Johnson,  Arthur.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Coolidge,  Truman,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  all  became  President 
in  this  manner. 

Besides  his  many  duties,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident is  the  man  who  is  only  a  heartbeat 
aw  ay  from  the  world's  most  powerful  of- 
fice. 

Yet,  on  16  different  occasions  in  our 
history  the  Nation  has  been  without  a 
Vice  President. 

The  security  of  our  Nation  demands 
that  the  office  offithe  Vice  President 
should  never  be  left  vacant  for  long,  such 
as  it  was  between  November  22, 1963,  and 
January  20, 1965. 

Second.  The  Constitution  does  not  say 
anything  about  what  should  be  done 
when  the  President  becomes  disabled, 
how  and  who  determines  his  disability, 
when  the  disability  starts,  when  it  ends. 
who  determines  his  fitness  to  resume  his 
office,  and  who  should  take  over  during 
the  period  of  disability. 

In  short,  there  is  no  orderly  constitu- 
tional procedure  to  decide  how  the  awe- 


some and  urgent  responsibility  of  the 
Presidency  should  be  carried  on. 

Third.  The  Constitution  also  is  un- 
clear as  to  whether  the  Vice  President 
would  become  President,  or  whether  he 
becomes  only  the  Acting  President,  if  the 
President  is  unable  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

These  are  very  closely  related  prob- 
lems, since  they  involve  the  devolution 
and  orderly  transition  of  power  in  times 
of  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, I  have  studied  very  carefully  all 
the  various  proposals  submitted  by  other 
Senators  during  the  88th  Congress  and 
in  this  current  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. I  have  considered  the  testimony 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  in  pre- 
vious hearings,  including  those  of  the 
distinguished  experts  who  have  testified. 
I  have  read  the  data  collected  and  have 
read  the  research  done  by  the  subcom- 
mittee's staff. 

I  believe  that  any  measure  to  resolve 
these  very  complex  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems must  satisfy  at  least  four  require- 
ments: 

First.  It  must  have  the  highest  and 
most  authoritative  legal  sanction.  It 
must  be  embodied  in  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Second.  It  must  assure  prompt  action 
when  required  to  meet  a  national  crisis. 

Third.  It  must  conform  to  the  consti- 
tutional principle  of  separation  of  powers. 

Fourth.  It  must  provide  safeguards 
against  usurpation  of  power. 

I  believe  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  best 
meets  each  of  these  requirements. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  deals  with 
each  of  the  problems  of  vice-presidential 
vacancy  and  presidential  inability  by 
constitutional  amendment  rather  than 
by  statute. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  legal  contro- 
versy, well-known  legal  authorities  have 
argued  persuasively  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  At  issue  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  "necessaiT  and  proper"  authority 
of  article  I.  section  8,  clause  18 — Does 
Congress  have  the  power  to  legislate  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  vacancy  and 
inability? 

Recently  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
strong  shift  of  opinion  favoring  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  over  the  statutory 
approach.  Two  past  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral— Herbert  Brownell  and  William 
Rogers — and  the  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  Katzenbach,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  many  other  State 
and  local  bar  associations  say  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  i*cessary. 

The  most  persuasives  argument  for  an 
amendment  is  that  sojmany  legal  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  jabout  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  act  pn  these  subjects, 
that  any  statute  on  the^e  subjects  would 
be  open  to  criticism  and  Challenge  at  the 
most  critical  time — when  a  President 
dies  in  office;  when  a  President  had  be- 
come disabled;  and  when  a  President 
sought  to  recover  his  office. 

We  must  not  gamble  with  the  con- 
stitutional legitimacy  of  our  Nation's 
executive  branch.  When  a  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as- 
sumes his  office,  the  entire  Nation  and 


the  world  must  know  without  doubt  that 
he  does  so  as  a  matter  of  right.  Only  a 
constitutional  amendment  can  supply 
this  necessary  legitimacy. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  vice- 
presidential  vacancies.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  provides  for  the  selection  of  a 
new  Vice  President  when  the  former 
Vice  President  succeeds  to  the  Presiden- 
cy within  30  days  of  his  accession  to  of- 
fice; the  selection  is  to  be  made  by  the 
President,  upon  confirmation  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  believe  this  is  sound. 

The  vice-presidential  office,  under  our 
system  of  government,  is  tied  very  closely 
with  the  Presidency.  The  extent  to 
which  the  President  takes  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent into  his  confidence  or  shares  with 
him  the  deliberations  leading  to  execu- 
tive decisions  is  largely  determined  by 
the  President. 

Another  important  reason  for  allowing 
the  President  to  nominate  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  that  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  President  and  Vice  President 
will  permit  the  person  next  in  line  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  problems  he  will 
face  should  he  be  called  on  to  assume 
the  Presidency. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  a  Presidential  nomination  of 
a  Vice  President  to  succeed  him  should 
presumably  be  of  one  of  the  same  party 
as  the  President? 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes.  The  President  must 
work  closely  with  the  Vice  President.  He 
is  a  very  close  confidant  of  the  President. 
The  Vice  President  would  succeed  the 
President,  and  he  should  be  of  the  same 
political  party. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And,  therefore, 
the  President  should  nominate  him? 

Mr.  FONG.  And.  therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent should  nominate  him.  and  the  Con- 
gress should  have  the  right  to  confirm 
his  nomination  by  a  majority  vote.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  provides  precisely 
these  points. 

The  bill  proposes  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  practical  solution  to  a  practical  prob- 
lem. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  presi- 
dential disability,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  makes  clear  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  disabled,  the  Vice  President  be- 
comes Acting  President  for  the  period  of 
disability.  It  provides  that  the  President 
may  himself  declare  his  inability  and 
that  if  he  does  not,  the  declaration  may 
be  made  by  the  Vice  President  with  writ- 
ten concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet. 

The  determination  of  presidential  in- 
ability by  the  Cabinet — along  with  the 
Vice  President— is  sound.  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  persons  the  President 
selects  as  Cabinet  officers  are  the  Presi- 
dent's most  devoted  and  loyal  supporters 
who  would  naturally  wish  his  continu- 
ance as  President. 

The  Vice  President  and  the  Cabinet 
are  a  close-working  unit,  having  a  dally 
relationship  with  the  President.  They 
are  in  the  past  position  to  assess  the 
President's  capacity  to  perform  his  du- 
ties and  functions. 
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In  addition,  a  majority  Of  the  Cabinet 
usually  are  members  of  the  President's 
poUtical  party.  They  would  be  the  last  to 
declare  his  inability  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  his  office  if  he  were  able  to 

Seriate  Joint  Resolution  1  provides  that 
the  President  may  declare  his  own  fit- 
ness to  resume  his  powers  and  duties,  but 
if  his  ability  is  questioned,  the  Cabinet 
by  majority  vote  and  the  Congress  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  Rouses  resolve 
the  dispute. 

These  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  not  only  achieve  the  goals  I  out- 
lined earlier,  but  they  are  also  in  con- 
sonance with  the  most  valued  principles 
established  by  our  Founding  Fathers  in 
the  Constitution. 

They  observe  the  principde  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  in  our  Government. 
Xhey  effectively  maintain  the  delicate 
balance  of  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government.  Most  im- 
portant of  all.  they  insure  that  our  Na- 
tion's sovereignty  is  pre$erved  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  through  their 
elected  representatives  in;  the  National 
Legislature. 

Several  amendments  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  have  been  pj-oposed  which 
in  substance  place  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  Congress  many  of  the  problems 
we  have  been  discussing. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
these  amendments  will  serve  only  to 
leave  these  critical  questions  unan- 
swered— and  we  would  not  have  accom- 
plished what  we  intended  to  accomplish 
under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

I  believe  that  these  i  amendments 
should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  'the  first  time 
since  1956,  when  a  full-scale  congression- 
al study  of  the  problems  was  conducted, 
that  wide  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  these  vastly  complex  constitutional 
problems. 

Last  September,  a  measure  similar  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
65  to  0.  It  was  sent  to  the  House,  but 
Congress  adjourned  befote  any  further 
action  could  be  taken. 

Last  January,  at  the  call  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  a  dotaen  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  legal  authorities  meeting 
in  Washington  came  up  tvith  a  consen- 
sus, which  is  essentially  embodied  in  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
This  consensus  was  subsequently  en- 
dorsed by  the  ABA  house  of  delegates. 

I  understand  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  is  being  cosponsored  by  a  byparti- 
san  group  of  77  Senators. 

I  am  most  delighted  and  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  proposal  with  the  very  dis- 
tinguished and  able  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Senator  BayhL  As  one  who 
has  worked  closely  with  him  on  this  joint 
resolution,  I  know  that  he  has  worked 
hard  to  draft  and  guide  it  through  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 
Mr.  President,  I  highly  commend  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  to  the  Senate  as  a 
meritorious  measure  that  should  be  en- 
acted promptly  into  law. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  in  substance  is  that  Con- 
gress should  act  now  on  this  subject,  that 
it  should  act  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  specific  in  its 
terms  rather  than  general,  in  order  to 
leave  future  actions  to  future  Congresses 
to  supplement  it. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  have  been  working  on  these  problems 
for  a  long  time,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  come  up  with  a  substantively  sound 
proposal.  Now,  we  have  such  a  proposal 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  which  is 
specific  in  its  terms,  in  order  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  devolution  and  orderly 
transition  of  power,  and  the  constitu- 
tional legitimacy  of  our  Government.  I 
believe  that  the  various  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed  to  give  the 
Congress  statutory  power  to  act  on  these 
problems  will  only  lead  us  back  to  where 
we  started. 

The  resolution  of  these  problems  are 
much  too  critical  to  leave  for  future 
statutory  action,  and,  like  the  problem 
of  presidential  succession,  be  the  subject 
of  political  decision. 

I  believe  that  we  should  pass  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  now,  because  it  is 
statesmanlike  and  the  very  best  possible 
solution  to  critical  problems  and  will 
specifically  deal  with  the  problem  as  we 
wish  it  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
would  deal  with  the  problem  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  rather  than  by 
statute. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  consensus  of  all  the  experts. 

Mr.  BAYH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FoNG]  on  his  well-defined  statement,  in 
which  he  covered  all  the  principal  points, 
and  in  which  he  stressed  the  need  for  the 
Senate  to  join  behind  the  consensus  of 
the  experts,  feeling  that  we  have  the  best 
proposal  before  the  Senate  now,  and  that 
if  we  spend  more  time  searching  for  that 
which  is  perfect  it  will  become  a  search 
for  the  impossible.  We  are  solving  the 
two  key  problems  which  have  confronted 
us — namely,  vice-presidential  vacancies 
and  the  disability  of  a  President;  and  if 
we  solve  these  two  problems,  w^e  can  solve 
the  other  problems  at  a  later  date. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  and  thank 
him  for  the  cooperation  he  has  given  the 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  for  the  personal 
sacrifice  he  made  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
this  afternoon  to  participate  in  this 
debate. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  He  has  been  working  hard  on 
this  measure.  It  is  through  his  dedica- 
tion that  the  joint  resolution  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  This  has  not  been  an 
easy  resolution  to  arrive  at.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  other  members  of 


the  committee  have  worked  very  hard  on 
it.  They  have  given  it  deep  thought.  We 
have  listened  to  the  experts  on  the  sub- 
ject, end  this  is  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion that  we  can  suggest.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  completely  workable  and  practical 
solution  to  the  two  key  problems. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  m 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
but  first,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  the  fine  pres- 
entation he  has  made,  and  for  the 
scholarship  which  is  evident  in  his  ex- 
position. 

Let  me  say,  for  my  part,  that  I  shall 
support  the  proposed  Dirksen  substitute 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  simpler,  wiser,  and  more 
farsighted  on  a  long-range  basis  to 
leave  to  Congress  the  discretion  to 
prescribe,  by  statute,  procedures  for  the 
transfer  of  the  President's  powers  smd 
duties  in  the  case  of  presidential  in- 
ability. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  one  illustration  as 
to  why  Senate  Jotat  1  should  leave  this 
discretion  to  Congress  is  that  there  is  no 
provision  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
as  reported  to  the  Senate,  that  deals  with 
the  inability  of  a  Vice  President  to  per- 
form his  duties.  If  a  Vice  President  dies 
or  resigns,  there  is  a  provision  for  filling 
the  vacancy.  Let  us  suppose,  however, 
that  the  Vice  President  suffers  from  an 
inability.  It  would  be  rather  awkward, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  overburden  the  Con- 
stitution with  procedural  details,  better 
and  more  flexibly  prescribed  by  statute, 
in  an  effort  to  foresee  and  imagme  every 
possible  eventuality  and  to  meet  every 
conceivable  contingency. 

Yet,  with  the  increased  importance  of 
the  office  of  Vice  President,  the  con- 
tmgency  of  the  Vice  President's  In- 
ability becomes  a  significant  considera- 
tion and  Congress  could  take  care  of  it 
by  law,  as  it  would  be  permitted  to  do 
under  the  broader  language  of  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  but  subsequent  study 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  hearings 
and  report,  particularly  the  views  ex- 
pressed therein  by  my  distinguished 
minority  leader,  has  persuaded  me  to 
accept  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

However,  if  the  Dirksen  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted,  I  revert,  then,  to 
my  desire  to  see  a  workable  proposal 
adopted,  one  which  will  be  at  least  as 
wisely  considered  and  prepared  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh].  I  would,  then,  as  a  cosponsor, 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  which  this 
Nation  witnessed  only  15  months  ago 
brought  most  forcefully  to  our  attention 
once  again  the  striking  absence  m  the 
Constitution  of  appropriate  provision 
for  continuity  of  presidential  leader- 
ship. In  this  era  of  recurring  crises  at 
home  and  abroad,  it  is  imperative  that 
at  no  time  should  there  be  any  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  as  to  who  is  exercis- 
ing the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dency,   That  is  the  central  issue  we  are 
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dealing    with    today    in    Senate    Joint 
Resolution  1. 

This  measure,  of  which  I  am  honored 
to  be  a  cosponsor,  provides  a  workable 
means  of  assuring  continuity  of  presi- 
dential leadership.  It  recognizes  the 
very  distinct  nature  of  the  two  exigen- 
cies— death  and  inability — under  which 
the  Nation  may  lose  the  leadership  of 
its  President,  and  It  pi-ovides  suitable 
solutions  for  each  of  these  peculiarly 
different  situations. 

The  uncertainty  concerning  the  legiti- 
macy of  our  traditional  method  of  pro- 
viding for  presidential  succession,  which 
is  prompted  by  the  existing  vague  con- 
stitutional language,  would  be  removed. 
The  addition  of  language  providing  for 
the  falling  of  vacancies  in  tlie  office  of 
the  Vice  President,  wliich  occur  upon 
the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the 
President,  would  assure  the  Nation  that 
it  will  always  have  a  Vice  President 
ready  and  able  to  assume  the  office  of 
President  or  exercise  the  powers  and 
duties  of  that  office  should  the  occasion 
arise. 

Provision  of  continuity  of  presidential 
leadership  is  an  urgent  need  that  must 
be  met  now.  There  is  widespread  sup- 
port for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  and 
the  climate  for  early  ratification  of  this 
measure  by  the  States  seems  to  be 
favorable.  Let  us  therefore  promptly 
approve  it. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
heartily  commend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  thorough  study  and 
diliE^ent  efforts  in  drafting  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  and  for  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  And  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  views. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  compliments.  In  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions, let  me  say  that  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  leave  us  almost  in  the  same 
position  as  that  from  which  we  started. 
Many  questions  will  still  remain  unan- 
swered. If  something  should  happen  to 
the  Vice  President,  w^e  would  not  have 
the  answer  to  that  problem.  It  does  not 
militate  against  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1.  At  present,  no  one  succeeds  to  the 
position  of  Vice  President  if  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent succeeds  to  the  office  of  President. 
I  believe  that  if  we  take  one  step  at  a 
time,  we  shall  accomplish  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish.  I  believe  that  the 
present  resolution  is  workable  and 
practical. 


THE  CONSTTranONAL  RIGHTS  OF 
ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
1954.  soon  after  the  decision  in  Brown 
against  Topeka.  I  made  the  statement 
that  it  was  impossible  to  fulfill  the  im- 
plications of  Brown  against  Topeka  with- 
out destroying  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  other  American  citizens  and  all 
other  rights  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  guaranteed  to  the  people. 

Acting  under  the  contemporary  and 
current  insanity  in  the  country  relating 
to  so-called  ci^il  rights,  various  bureaus 
are  issuing  edicts  and  decrees  without 
any  justification  in  law  which  deprive 
the  American  people  of  their  basic  rights. 


The  Department  of  Defense  under  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  together  with  certain 
underlings,  has  probably  been  the  most 
zealous  of  these  department  heads  in 
issuing  decrees  irrespective  of  the  rights 
of  the  American  citizens.  I  wish  to  read 
to  the  Senate  a  letter  which  I  have  just 
received  from  Hon.  Perry  S.  Ransom,  Jr., 
of  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  to  show  to  the 
Senate  how  far  these  Government  bu- 
reaus have  gone  in  surrendering  basic 
rights  to  the  current  insanity  of  the 
country : 

Perry  S.  Ransom.  Jr., 
Consulting  Engineer, 

Ocean  Springs.  Miss.,  February  16,  1965. 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Realizing  full  well  the  large  vol- 
ume of  mall  that  you  receive  dally  from  the 
people  you  represent  and  the  futility  of  in- 
dividual correspondence,  I  nevertheless  feel 
compelled  to  write.  Under  our  system  of 
democratic  government  we  claim  the  right 
of  the  Individual  citizen  to  protest  when  we 
feel  the  Federal  Government  e.xceeds  the  lim- 
itations set  forth  by  our  Constitution. 

For  my  explicit  protest  the  following  facts 
are  herewith  submitted: 

The  Jackson  County  Baptist  Association 
is  currently  conducting  in  numerous  Baptist 
Churches  ikschool  of  missions,  whereby  mls- 
sionarles/come  to  our  churches  and  relate 
to  us  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  the 
Lord  on  fiscal  and  foreign  fields.  Through 
this  mission  emphasis  our  Christian  people 
are  made  aware  of  Just  what  our  denomina- 
tion is  doing  to  fulfill  our  Lord's  great  com- 
mission to  "go  and  teach  unto  all  nations." 
One  of  our  scheduled  missionary  speakers 
was  to  be  a  Sergeant  Puller  (first  name,  serial 
number,  and  specific  assignment  unknown 
to  me) ,  who  is  currently  stationed  at  Keesler 
AFB  in  Biloxl,  Miss.  Our  association  has 
now  been  informed  that  said  Sergeant  Fuller 
has  received  orders  from  his  superiors  In  the 
Air  Force  that  he  is  not  to  speak  in  our 
church  as  the  audience  Is  segregated.  How 
can  the  first  amendment  which  guarantees 
the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state 
be  Ignored  by  the  military  In  prohibiting 
this  man  from  exercising  his  religious  be- 
liefs by  speaking  to  a  local  Baptist  Church 
group  because  there  are  no  Negroes  In  the 
audience?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the 
Baptist  Negroes  of  Ocean  Springs  are  com- 
pletely satisfied  and  happy  In  their  own 
church  and  have  no  desire  to  attend  our 
church.  Can  it  be  that  the  Government  will 
attempt  to  compel  the  Negroes  to  Integrate 
our  churches,  or  can  not  the  Great  Society 
leave  a  soul's  salvation  to  the  Individual  and 
to  the  Lord? 

To  reiterate,  I.  as  an  Individual  citizen 
strongly  protest  the  actions  of  the  military 
at  Keesler  AFB  to  prevent  any  American 
citizen  from  exercising  his  religious  beliefs 
just  because  he  happens  to  be  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Any  actions  that  you  may  be  able  to  make 
to  rectify  this  situation  are  endorsed  and 
encouraged. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Perry  S.  Ransom,  Jr., 
One  American  Citizen. 

In  Other  words,  a  sergeant  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  who  happens  to  be  a  religious 
person,  was  invited  to  address  on  a 
religious  subject  other  Americans  who 
belonged  to  his  religious  sect.  Because 
the  meeting  of  this  sect  was  not  inte- 
grated. Sergeant  Fuller  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  was  deprived  of  his  right  of  free 
speech.  The  religious  association  was 
deprived  of  their  religious  liberty.  Free- 
dom of  assembly  was  likewise  violated. 


Febrmry  19,  1935 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  to  the  at 
tention  of  the  Congress  in  order  that  thp 
Congress  may  know  just  how  far  the 
insanity  of  the  country  has  progressed 
and  the  insanity  of  the  bureaus  which 
are  administering  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  one  question-  n 
Sergeant  Fuller  can  be  prohibited  from 
attending  a  Baptist  church  in  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss.,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
then  can  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pro-^ 
hibit  Sergeant  Fuller  from  attending 
that  Baptist  church  in  Ocean  Springs? 

I  do  not  expect  that  Sergeant  Fuller's 
troubles  or  the  troubles  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Ocean  Sprin.(?s,  Miss.,  will  at- 
tract the  wrath  of  either  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  or  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  but  I  do  think  the  country  might 
be  interested  in  the  subject  matter  if 
they  are  apprised  of  it. 


February  19,  196t 
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PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE-PRESI- 
DENTIAL SUCCESSION— PRESI- 
DENTIAL DISABILITY 

The  Senate  resumed  tlie  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  1  hour 
for  debate  be  allowed  on  the  Dirksen 
substitute,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsors  of  the  substitute  and  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  joint  resolution 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  tlie  S3nator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh];  that  an  hour 
for  debate  be  allowed  on  each  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  divided  between  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  :  and  that 
2  hours  for  debate  be  allowed  on  the  joint 
resolution,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1).  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
were  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  :  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  Joint  resolution, 
debate  shall   be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 


equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively. 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders:  Pro- 
dded, That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them!  may,  from  the  time  imder  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  Joint  resolu- 
tion, allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  to  be  considered  by  this 
session  of  Congress  is  the  pending  joint 
resolution  regarding  presidential  succes- 
sion and  presidential  disability. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh  J  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  having  devoted  so  much  time 
to  the  hearings  and  the  preparation  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

For  the  best  part  of  two  centuries,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  not 
dealt  effectively  with  the  dual  problems 
of  vice-presidential  vacancies  and  pres- 
idential disabilities.  Sixteen  times,  over  - 
a  period  in  excess  of  37  years,  this  Nation 
.  has  been  without  a  Vice  President.  Pres- 
*ldent  Garfield  lay  for  80  days  unable  to 
perform  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office— Pi-esident  Wilson  was  disabled  for 
16  months — President  Elsenhower  had 
three  serious  disabilities.  Fortunately, 
the  country  was  not  confronted  by  an 
international  crisis  duriijig  any  of  these 
periods.  We  must  not  tbke  for  granted 
that  history  will  continue  to  treat  us  so 
kindly. 

Over  the  years,  Conguess  has  studied 
these  dual  problems  at  grpat  length.  The 
main  reasons  for  the  lack  of  solution  are 
the  inability  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  and 
the  unwillingness  of  individual  Members 
of  Congress  to  amend  itheir  own  per- 
sonal views  in  order  to  aii*rive  at  a  work- 
able plan  which  could  receive  two-thirds 
vote  in  each  House  of  Cojngress.  A  great 
deal  of  effort  has  gone  ijnto  the  consen- 
sus embodied  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1— the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development, 
legal  scholars,  con.stitutional  lawyers  and 
members  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branchies  of  the  Governmient  have  worked 
together  to  develoo  a  wijjtkable  solution. 

The  main  problem  confronting  Con- 
gress is  writing  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion which  would  assure  no  break  in  the 
exercise  of  the  presidential  power.  More 
than  that,  no  doubt  should  be  permitted 
to  ari.se  as  to  who  holdsi  the  office. 

In  addition  to  these  t^x)  requirements, 
the  procedure  for  transferring  of  power 
should  be  fast,  efficient,  4nd  easily  under- 
stood. 

The  Senate  Judiciary'  Committee  has 
spent  dnys  takmg  testfntony  of  able  and 
qualified  individuals,  alscussing  every 
phase  of  this  subject. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  our  Nation,  we 
have  been  without  a  Vpce  President  in 
excess  of  20  percent  of  flhe  time. 

The  preponderance  cjf  testimony  has 
declared  that  these  problems  must  be 
solved  by  constitutional  amendment. 
They  are  of  sufficient  irKportance  to  our 
country  to  be  embedded  in  tlie  bedrock 
law  of  the  land — the  Constitution.  Some 
of  those  supporting  thisi  contention  have 


been  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  former 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower.  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  former 
Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell.  for- 
mer Attorney  General  William  Rogers, 
the  American  Bar  Association's  House 
of  Delegates  by  a  unanimous  vote,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Lewis  Powell,  and  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Walter  Craig. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress has  authority  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  disability.  Any  statute  dealing 
with  this  problem  would  be  subjected  to 
constitutional  challenge  in  the  courts  at 
a  time  of  grave  national  crisis  when  ac- 
tion and  certainty,  not  inaction  and 
doubt,  were  demanded  by  the  national 
interest. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion deal  with  the  very  difficult  problem 
of  Presidential  disability. 

Section  3  enables  the  President  to  de- 
clare his  own  disability  to  perform  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  and  the 
Vice  President  to  assume  these  powers 
and  duties  as  Acting  President.  This 
provides  for  the  eventuality  that  the 
President  may  be  undergoing  a  serious 
operation  or  he  himself  feels  seriously  ill 
and  feels  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  dictate  that  he  voluntarily 
should  turn  over  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Presidency  to  the  Vice  President 
for  the  tenure  of  the  President's  disabil- 
ity. 

Section  4  provides  that,  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  declare  his  own  dis- 
ability, the  Vice  President  and  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  may  do  so,  and 
the  Vice  President  would  assume  the 
powers  and  duties  as  Acting  President 
for  the  tenure  of  the  President's  disabil- 
ity. Thus,  the  country  would  be  pro- 
tected under  such  circumstances  as  a 
Presidential  heart  attack,  which  finds 
the  Nation's  Chief  Executive  under  an 
oxygen  tent  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
return  missiles  to  Cuba. 

The  Vice  President  has  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  act  and  the  Cabi- 
net, appointed  by  the  President,  serves 
as  a  sufficient  protection  against  a  pow- 
er-hungry Vice  President. 

It  is  impossible  for  Congress  to  fore- 
see every  eventuality  that  could  incapac- 
itate the  President  or  his  successors. 
Congress  can,  however,  and  I  believe 
should,  make  every  effort  to  remove  the 
anxiety  and  apprehension  that  arises  out 
of  the  uncertainties  of  the  present  law. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  on  his  statement,  particu- 
larly the  emphasis  he  placed  on  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  much  give  and  take, 
and  that  this  is  as  close  as  we  are  likely 
to  come  to  being  able  to  nail  down  a  final 
determination.  The  time  for  us  to  act 
has  come.  If  we  continue  to  postpone 
this  issue,  we  shall  get  further  and  fur- 
ther away  from  the  horrible  sequence  of 
events  which  awakened  public  interest 
in  this  subject  and  it  will  recede  further 
and  further  into  the  past. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  stated 
at  the  begirming  of  my  remarks  that  I 
felt  the  proposed  legislation  was  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  that  would 
be  considered  by  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  sincerely  hope  that  action  can 
be  taken  on  it  at  this  session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatbr  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sensible  of  the 
urgency  that  is  involved  in  connection 
with  the  proposal  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution. Events  in  history  such  as  what 
happened  on  the  22d  of  November  1963, 
the  assassination  of  President  Garfield, 
who  signed  only  a  single  extradition  pa- 
per while  he  lay  in  a  virtual  coma  for  90 
days,  and  the  difficulty  that  the  country 
encountered  at  the  time  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  stricken,  have  from  time 
to  time  reenergized  this  issue.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  desire  to  have  some- 
thing done  and  to  have  it  done  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

However,  I  am  rather  sensible  of  an 
old  line  in  the  Book  of  Exodus : 

Thou  Shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil. 

The  word  "evil"  might  mean  "error," 
and  it  can  be  used  in  its  broadest  sense. 
I  believe  it  has  been  pretty  much  of  a 
rule  in  our  constitutional  history  that  we 
do  not  legislate  in  the  Constitution.  We 
try  to  keep  the  language  simple.  We  try 
to  keep  it  at  a  high  level,  and  we  offer 
some  latitude  for  statutory  implementa- 
tion thereafter,  depending  upon  the 
events  and  circumstances  that  might 
arise.  For  that  reason  I  have  submitted 
a  substitute,  which  is  extremely  short — 
in  fact,  a  single  paragraph — which  I  be- 
lieve w'ould  encompass  the  problem  that 
confronts  us,  would  meet  virtually  every 
exigency,  and  would  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress  whatever  legislation 
might  be  necessary. 

Before  I  go  further,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI.  No  one  has  been  quite  so  dili- 
gent in  pursuing  this  subject.  The  same 
statement  can  be  made  concerning  the 
staff.  The  Senator  has  worked  hard. 
He  is  anxious  to  obtain  action  in  this 
body;  and  he  hopes  to  obtain  action  in 
the  other  body  so  that  the  constitutional 
proposal  can  then  go  to  the  country. 

The  substitute  which  ^  have  offered 
has  been  skeletonized  so  that  there 
would  be  no  ambiguities.  There  would 
be  no  holes  of  any  kind.  If  there  were, 
they  could  always  be  remedied  by  con- 
gressional enactment.  The  substitute 
provides  merely  that  if  the  President  is 
removed  from  office,  if  he  dies,  or  for 
other  reason  leaves  the  office,  the  office 
of  President  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice 
President. 

That  subject  has  been  controversial 
ever  since  Chester  A.  Arthur  came  into 
office,  and,  for  that  matter,  even  at  the 
time  William  Henry  Harrison  died  in 
office  and  was  succeeded  by  a  President 
who  at  the  time  was  not  sure  whether 
or  not  he  should  accept  the  office  or  only 
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undertake  the  duties  and  the  responsi- 
bilities. My  substitute  would  make  it 
pretty  clear — and  I  believe  It  is  true  also 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 — that  in  the 
case  of  removal,  death,  or  resignation, 
the  office  would  devolve  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. That  is  very  simple,  and  the 
language  would  nail  it  down. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  inability  of  a 
President  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office,  the  powers  and  duties 
would  devolve  upon  the  Vice  President. 
For  example,  the  President  might  be 
alive.  He  might  be  incapacitated  and 
unable  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
as  President.  So  the  office  would  not 
devolve  upon  the  Vice  President,  but 
merely  the  powers  and  duties. 

The  Vice  President  would  be  desig- 
nated as  Acting  President,  and  no  more. 
He  would  maintain  that  status  until  the 
inability  had  been  removed. 

My  amendment  would  further  provide 
that — 

The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  other 
cases  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  In- 
ability, of  either  the  President  or  Vice 
President — 

There  might  be  a  situation  in  which 
both  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  be  disabled.  There  might  be 
a  situation  in  which  the  Vice  President 
would  be  disabled,  but  the  President 
would  be  in  possession  of  his  faculties 
and  could  carry  on.  In  that  event  the 
Congress,  under  the  proposed  substitute, 
could  enact  a  law  to  meet  the  situation 
which  would  arise  under  those  circum- 
stances, and  would  also  be  able  to  declare 
what  officer  shall  be  President  or  Vice 
President,  in  the  case  of  inability,  to  act 
as  President;  and  such  officer  would  be 
or  act  as  President  accordingly. 

That  is  rather  broad  language,  but  it 
is  designed  to  be  broad.  I  believe  it  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

The  amendment  contains  one  other 
further  provision: 

The  commencement  and  termination  of  any 
Inability  shall  be  determined  by  such  method 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide. 

The  distinction  between  the  substitute 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  is  that 
section  4  and  section  5  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution provide  in  a  little  detail,  at  least, 
what  shall  be  done  when  there  is  an  in- 
ability, if  the  President  is  disabled  and 
is  not  in  a  position  to  declare  his  inabil- 
ity. Then  it  would  be  up  to  the  Vice 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  departments  or 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law 
provide  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
written  declarations  that  the  President 
was  disabled;  and  the  Vice  President 
would  immediately  assume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  as  acting  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  there  might  not  be  a 
Vice  President.  How  could  he  then  join 
with  the  principal  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  in  transmitting  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress? 

The  language  of  the  joint  resolution 
is  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  Vice  President  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  principal  officers  transmit  that 
message — 


But  if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  ob- 
viously we  cannot  fulfill  the  equations 
that  are  carried  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1. 

I  believe  that  one  could  point  out  some 
other  defects  that  would  give  me  some 
cause  for  concern.  For  that  reason  I 
believe  that  a  measure  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed should  be  broadly  sketched,  and 
that  ample  latitude  should  be  left  for  the 
Congress  to  act. 

It  is  said  that  we  must  "nail  it  down" 
and  dispose  of  the  matter  forthwith. 
But  if  and  when  the  proposal — and  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  proposal  of  some  kind  will 
go  to  the  country — is  disposed  of  by  Con- 
gress, the  committees  can  begin  to  work 
at  once  upon  legislation  to  Implement 
such  a  constitutional  proposal.  It  could 
be  ready,  and  all  the  hearings  and  details 
could  be  disposed  of,  as  soon  as  the  nec- 
essary number  of  States  had  ratified  the 
amendment.  Then  It  would  not  require 
more  than  a  matter  of  days  to  enact  the 
necessary  implementing  legislation,  so 
that  no  time  would  be  lost.  We  would 
always  preserve  the  necessary  latitude. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  ought  to 
proceed  on  a  broader  base  than  we  pres- 
ently contemplate.  That  must  have 
been  in  the  thinking  of  the  President  in 
connection  with  his  message  to  Congress 
on  January  28.    The  President  said : 

n.  Vacancy   in   the    Office    op   the    Vice 
President 

Indelible  personal  experience  has  Impressed 
upon  me  the  Indisputable  logic  and  impera- 
tive necessity  of  assuring  that  the  second 
office  of  our  system  shall,  like  the  first  office, 
be  at  all  times  occupied  by  an  incumbent  who 
is  able  and  who  is  ready  to  assume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

In  our  history,  to  this  point,  the  office  of 
the  President  has  never  devolved  below  the 
first  clearly  prescribed  step  of  constitutional 
succession.  In  moments  of  need,  there  has 
always  been  a  Vice  President;  yet.  Vice 
Presidents  are  no  less  mortal  than  Presidents. 
Seven  men  have  died  In  the  office  and  one 
has  resigned.  In  addition  to  the  eight  who 
left  the  office  vacant  to  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

It  is  a  question  whether  in  the  case 
of  succession  it  would  be  possible  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  to  fill  that 
office  or  not.  So  it  would  be  something 
of  a  departure  from  what  the  President 
said  about  the  Indispensable  need  of 
having  the  second  office  as  well  as  the 
first  office  always  occupied.  With  that 
general  proposal,  I  fully  agree. 

There  are  other  matters  that  I  might 
present  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  submit  at  this  point  a  general 
statement  on  the  general  subject,  and 
also  some  questions  that  have  been 
raised.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  together  with  an  article  entitled 
"Bayh  Amendment — Second  Thoughts 
on  Disability,"  written  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, questions,  and  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Dirksen 

We  have  before  us  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  It  Is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  meet  the  problem  of  presi- 


dential Inability  and  of  vacancies  in  the  of- 
fice of  Vice  President. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. He  has  worked  throughout  his 
period  of  service  on  the  committee  on  this 
problem.  He  has  devoted  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  the  issue 
and  his  work  has  helped  to  keep  the  Issue 
before  us. 

It  is  a  pressing  domestic  issue.  It  is  not 
a  new  issue  by  any  means.  It  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  numerous  times.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  endless  study  by  legisla- 
tors, constitutional  authorities,  and  otliers. 
All  have  sought  to  provide  an  answer,  but  no 
proposed  solution  has  been  found  that  met 
the  problem.  Nonetheless,  a  solution  must 
be  found.  We  must  contrive  language  that 
will  solve  the  problem. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  no  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  required,  tliat  the 
entire  matter  can  be  disposed  of  by  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  hold  to  this  view  although 
many  distinguished  scholars  support  it. 
Rather  I  share  with  our  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  our  subcommittee,  and 
the  full  committee,  the  view  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  required. 

The  problem  however  is  this :  How  do  we 
fashion  the  amendment?  Do  we  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney  General  who  says: 

"Apart  from  that,  the  wisdom  of  loading 
the  Constitution  down  by  writing  detailed 
procedural  and  substantive  provisions  into 
it  has  been  questioned  by  many  scholars  and 
statesmen.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
saw  the  wisdom  of  using  broad  and  expand- 
ing concepts  and  principles  that  could  be 
adjusted  to  keep  pace  with  current  need." 

And  do  we  follow  the  advice  of  another 
noted  constitutional  scholar.  Martin  Taylor, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tional Law.  New  York  Bar  Association,  who 
has  been  most  active  in  this  field  and  who 
urged  the  subcommittee  only  last  year  that: 

"In  the  first  plan,  you  have  a  basic  funda- 
mental principle  of  constitutional  law  that 
any  amendment  should  be  simple.  I  am 
substantially  quoting  from  John  Marshall. 
It  should  not  give  detail.  You  see  the 
error  of  that  in  a  great  many  proposals  be- 
cause, as  time  goes  by,  there  micht  be  great 
disagreement  as  to  the  practicability  of  ap- 
plying it  under  changed  circumstances.  So 
the  fundamental  [principle]  that  you  give 
broad  enabling  powers  in  the  Constitution  is 
what  you  should  rely  on,  changing,  if  you 
please,  implementation  with  changing  con- 
ditions." 

That  is  the  view  I  hold.  Keep  constitu- 
tional amendments  simple.  Leave  the  detail 
to  implementing  legislation  which  can  be 
changed  to  reflect  changing  circumstances. 
Leave  the  Constitution  as  the  basic  docu- 
ment from  which  all  authority  flows,  but  do 
not  attempt  to  detail  the  application  to 
specific  problems  in  the  basic  document  it- 
self. 

And  that  is  the  difficulty  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  as  reported  by  the  full 
committee  with  amendments.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Attorney  General  when  he  was 
before  the  subcommittee.  He  said  he  had 
difficulty  with  the  amendment.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  make  a  number  of  assump- 
tions in  regards  to  the  operation  of  the 
amendment.  This  should  not  be— the 
amendment  should  be  clear  and  understand- 
able. 

What  were  the  problems  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  with  the  amendment?  This  Is 
what  he  said: 

"First,  I  assume  that  in  using  the  phrase 
'majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress' 
In  section  2,  and  'two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses'  In  section  5,  what  is  meant  is  a 
majority  and  two-thirds  vote,  respectively, 
of  those  Members  in  each  House  present  and 
voting,  a  quorum  being  present.  This  in- 
terpretation would  be  consistent  with  long- 
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.landing  precedent   (see,  e.fe.,  Missouri  Pac. 
Rv  CO  V.  Kansas,  248  U.S.  276  (1919)  )• 

"Second,  I  assume  that  the  procedure 
established  by  section  5  fbr  restoring  the 
President  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office  is  applicable  only  to  Instances  where 
the  President  has  been  declared  disabled 
without  his  consent,  as  provided  in  section  4; 
and  that,  where  the  President  has  voluntarily 
declared  himself  unable  tO  act,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  esitabllshed  by  sec- 
tion 3.  he  could  restore  hirtiEelf  immediately 
to  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office  by  de- 
claring In  writing  that  Rls  Inability  has 
ended.  The  subcommittee  may  wish  to  con- 
sider whether  language  to  insure  this  inter- 
pretation should  be  added  to  section  3. 

"Third,  I  assume  that  even  where  dis- 
ability was  established  originally  pursuant 
to  section  4,  the  President  could  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  QfUce  immediately 
with  the  concurrence  of  tha  Acting  President, 
and  would  not  be  obliged  to  await  the  ex- 
piration of  the  2-day  period  mentioned  in 
section  5.  j 

"Fourth,  I  assiune  that  ttansmisslon  to  the 
Congress  of  the  written  declarations  referred 
to  In  section  5  would,  if  Congress  were  not 
then  in  session,  operate  to  convene  the  Con- 
gress in  special  session  so  that  the  matter 
could  be  immediately  resolved.  In  this  re- 
gard, section  5  might  be  construed  as  Im- 
pliedly requiring  the  Acting  President  to  con- 
vene a  special  session  in  order  to  raise  an 
Issue  as  to  the  President's  inability  pursuant 
to  section  5. 

"Further  in  this  connect'jon,  I  assume  that 
the  language  used  in  section  6  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  "will  immediately  decide"  the 
issue  means  that  if  a  decision  were  not 
reached  by  the  Congress  immediately,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Office  would  revert 
to  the  President.  This  construction  is  suf- 
ficiently doubtful,  however,  and  the  term 
"Immediately"  is  sufficiently  vague,  that  the 
subcommittee  may  wish  to  consider  adding 
certainty  by  including  more  precise  language 
in  section  5  or  by  taking  action  looking 
toward  the  making  of  appropriate  provision 
in  the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

"In  my  testimony  during  the  hearings  of 
1963,  I  expressed  the  vleV  that  the  specific 
procedures  for  determinit«  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  the  President's  In- 
ability should  not  be  wrljtlten  Into  the  Con- 
stitution, but  instead  sho|v|ld  be  left  to  Con- 
gress so  that  the  Constitution  would  not  be 
encumbered  by  detail."      ^ 

Did  the  action  of  the  full  committee  in 
amending  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  correct 
the  deficiencies  pointed  out  by  the  Attorney 
General?  Let  us  consider  what  he  said  be- 
fore the  full  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
other  body.    He  began  obeervlng  that: 

"As  the  committee  well  knows,  the  factual 
situations  with  which  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  Is  designed  to  dealjare  numerous  and 
complex.  Inevitably,  therefore,  some  aspects 
of  the  proposal  will  rala^  problems  of  am- 
biguity for  some  observer$f  In  order  to  assist 
In  resolving  anv  such  ambiguity,  I  propose  to 
set  forth  the  interpretations  I  would  make  in 
several  difficult  areas  so  that  the  com- 
mittee may  consider  whether  clarification  Is 
needed." 

He  then  repeated  the  flnst  observation  that 
he  made  before  our  subaommittee  regarding 
his  assumption  of  the  nwaning  of  "majority 
vote."  He  then  repeated  his  second  observa- 
tion regarding  the  procediu-e  established  by 
section  5  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  and 
then  added: 

"However,  I  note  in  this  regard  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  re- 
cently approved  an  amended  version  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1,  the  counterpart  of 
House  Joint  Resloutlon  1,  under  which  the 
President  may  resume  his  powers  and  duties 
In  this  situation  only  by  following  a  pro- 
cedure comparable  to  that  established  by 
section  5.    I  would  muqh  prefer  a  provision 


which  would  clearly  enable  the  President  to 
terminate  Immediately  any  period  of  Ina- 
bility he  has  voluntarily  declared." 

He  then  repeated  the  third  and  fourth 
observatlona  he  made  to  our  committee  but 
then  made  this  further  observation: 

"The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  revised  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  to  pro- 
vide that  all  declarations,  including  the  dec- 
larations by  the  President  under  sections  3 
and  5  and  the  declaration  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent under  section  4,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.    This  change, 
the  committee  states,  wotild  provide  a  basis 
on  which  congressional   leaders  could  con- 
vene Congress  if  It  were  not  then  in  session. 
However,  the  Constitution  expressly  author- 
izes only  the  President  to  convene  Congress 
in  special  session   (art.  II,  sec.  3,  clause  2), 
and  in  view  of  that  provision  It  might  be 
argued  that  Congress  cannot  be  convened  in 
special  session  by  its  own  officers.     Accord- 
ingly. I  would  think  It  preferable  to  provide 
that  the  Acting  Pr§pident  must  convene  a 
special   session   In   order   to   raise  an   issue 
under  section  5  as  to  the  President's  inability. 
Although  section  5  as  it  now  stands  could  be 
construed  in  that  way,  the  committee  may 
wish  to  consider  whether  It  would  not  be 
advisable    to    add    express    language    which 
would  make  that  Intention  unmistakable. 

"Fifth,  I  assume  that  the  language  used 
in  section  5— to  the  effect  that  Congress  'will 
immediately  decide'  the  Issue — means  that 
if  a  decision  were  not  reached  by  the  Con- 
gress inamediately,  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  office  would  revert  to  the  President.  Tnls 
construction  is  sufficiently  doubtful  how- 
ever, and  the  term  'immediately'  Is  suffi- 
ciently vague,  even  though  used  also  In  arti- 
cle I,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  committee  may  wish  to  consider 
adding  certainty  by  including  more  precise 
language  in  section  5  or  by  taking  action 
looking  toward  the  making  of  approximate 
provision  in  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

"The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  In  ap- 
proving Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  has 
changed  the  language  'immediately  decide 
the  issue'  to  'immediately  proceed  to  decide 
the  Issue.'  This  change  seems  to  have  the 
effect  of  reversing  the  interpretation  I  have 
Indicated,  the  result  being  that  under  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  committee,  the  Acting  President 
would  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Presidency  while  Congress  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  until  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress  brought  the  issue  to  a 
vote  and  failed  to  support  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

"I  note  that  the  committee  has  before  it 
several  proposals  (H.J.  Res.  3,  H.J.  Res.  119, 
and  H.J.  Res.  248)  which  would  provide  that 
once  the  Issue  of  inability  was  referred  to 
Congress,  the  President  would  be  automati- 
cally restored  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
Office  If  Congress  failed  to  act  within  lO 
days.  These  proposals  would  add  a  measure 
of  protection  for  the  President  against  In- 
terminable consideration  of  the  Issue  by 
Congress.  However,  it  would  Etill  be  pos- 
sible under  these  proposals  for  the  Issue  to 
be  decided  by  delay  rather  than  by  a  vote  on 
the  merits. 

"In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  in 
advance  exactly  what  period  of  considera- 
tion would  be  appropriate,  the  most  effec- 
tive course  might  be  to  initiate  promptly 
the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  Inability  that  would  Insure  a 
reasonably  prompt  v.ote  on  the  merits.  I 
do  feel  that,  if  the  issue  of  national  leader- 
ship is  to  be  importantly  affected  by  delay, 
then  delay  should  favor  the  President. 
Particularly  Is  this  so  if  the  President  may 
not  under  section  3,  unilaterally  declare 
an  immediate  end  to  periods  of  InabUlty 
which  he  has  voluntarily  declared." 


But  there  is  another  course  open  to  vis. 
In  the  88th  Congress  a  simple  and  complete 
amendment  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Ke- 
fauver,  then  the  chairman  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendments  Subcommittee,  and 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Keating.  It  was 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  35. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  June  18,  1963,  Attorney  General  Katz- 
enbach,  then  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
suggested  two  minor  modifications  to  the 
amendment.  As  modified  the  amendment 
would  read: 

"In  the  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resigna- 
tion,   the   said   office   shall   devolve   on   the 
Vice  President.     In  case  of  the  Inability  of 
the  President  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,  the  said  powers  and 
duties  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President  as 
Acting  President  until  the  inability  be  re- 
moved.    The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability,   both   of   the   President   and   Vice 
President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
be  President,  or  in  case  of  Inability,  act  as 
President,  and  such  officer  shall  be  or  act  as 
President  accordingly,  until  a  President  shall 
be  elected  or,  In  case  of  Inability,  until  the 
inability  shall  be  earlier  removed.    The  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  any  inability 
shall  be  determined  by  such  method  as  Con- 
gress may  by  law  provide." 

The  Attorney  General  endorsed  the 
amendment  as  changed,  saying: 

"In  addition,  crucial  and  urgent  new  situ- 
ations may  arise  In  the  changing  future — 
not  covered  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28 — 
where  It  may  be  of  Importance  that  Con- 
gress, with  the  President's  approval,  should 
be  able  to  act  promptly  without  being  re- 
quired to  resort  to  still  another  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 35  makes  this  possible;  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  28  does  not. 

"Since  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  all  of  the 
possible  circumstances  in  which  the  Presi- 
dential Inability  problem  could  arise,  we  are 
opposed   to  any   constitutional   amendment 
which  attempts  to  solve  all  these  questions 
by  a  series  of  complex  procedures.    We  think 
that  the  best  solution  to  the  basic  problems 
that   remain    would    be   a   simple  constitu- 
tional  amendment,    such    as    Senate   Joint 
Resolution  35.  which  treats  the  contingency 
of  inability  differently  from  situations  such 
as    death,    removal,    or    resignation,    which 
states   that    the   Vice    President    In   case  of 
Presidential  inability   succeeds  only  to  the 
powers   and  duties   of   the   office  as  Acting 
President  and  not  to  the  office  itself,  and 
which  declares  that  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  any  inability  may  be  deter- 
mined by  such  methods  as  Congress  by  law 
shall  provide.     Such  an  amendment  would 
supply  the  flexibility  which  we  think  is  in- 
dispensable and.  at  the  same  time,  put  to 
rest   what   legal   problems   may   exist  under 
the  present  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
as    supplemented    by    practice    and    under- 
standing-." 

He  reaffirmed  his  support  for  this  amend- 
ment in  1964  by  submitting  his  1963  state- 
ment for  the  record,  and.  I  might  say  his 
three  predecessors.  Attorneys  General 
Brownell,  Rogers,  and  Kennedy,  have  also 
endorsed  the  amendment.  The  House  0(f 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  endorsed  that  amendment  on  two  sep- 
arate occasions.  The  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  reaffirmed  Its  support  of  such  an 
amendment  this  very  week  and  It  has  been 
supported  by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  amendment,  as 
modified,  would  permit  precisely  what  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  attempts  to  do  but 
it  would  reserve  the  detailed  procedvire  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  which  has  proved 
the  principal  difficulty,  for  legislation  where 
such  details  can  more  properly  and  easily  be 
defined. 
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What  la  the  practical  difficulty  with  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1?  It  Is  the  questions 
left  unanswered.  Must  the  President  wait 
two  days  to  regain  his  authority  when  he  has 
voluntarily  relinquished  It?  If  the  Presi- 
dent Is  disabled  and  the  Congress  Is  not  In 
session,  who  calls  It  Into  session?  Under 
the  Constitution  only  the  President  can. 
What  happens  If  a  Vice  President,  who  Is 
serving  as  Acting  President,  became  dis- 
abled himself? 

Then,  too.  If  the  method  of  filling  a  va- 
cancy In  the  office  of  Vice  President  proves 
unworkable,  would  It  not  be  preferable  to 
change  the  procedure  by  legislation  rather 
than  by  another  constitutional  amendment 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  requires? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
come  to  mind  ns  I  study  this  amendment. 
Consider  the  problems  that  the  State  legis- 
latures will  have.  Who  will  be  present  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  concerning  the  mechanics  of  all 
of  these  details?  Wouldn't  the  simpler 
amendment  which  merely  clarifies  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  and  leaves  the  details  to 
be  legisl-ited  be  far  preferable  and  more 
easily  understood? 

I  recite  a  number  of  questions  that  occiir 
to  me  in  connection  with  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1: 

1.  Where  In  section  5  Is  there  any  language 
limiting  it  to  those  Instances  where  the  Vice 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  department  have  declared  the 
President  imable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  office? 

2.  If  there  Is  no  such  language,  should 
there  be? 

3.  Must  the  President  wait  2  days  to  see  If 
the  Vice  President  flies  a  declaration  that  the 
President  is  still  under  a  disability  before  re- 
covering his  office  even  though  he  had  volun- 
tarily relinquished  It? 

4.  One  of  the  purposes  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  is  to  permit  the  President  to  de- 
clare his  own  inability  with  the  assurance 
that  he  can  immediately  regain  it  upon  the 
termination  of  inability.  Would  the  compli- 
cated procedure  contained  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  for  regaining  the  office  make  It 
highly  imlikely  that  a  President  would  \ise 
it  In  most  cases? 

5.  If  a  President  were  physically  unable  to 
write  or  even  sign  his  name,  how  could  he 
make  a  written  declaration  of  his  own  In- 
ability? 

6.  Another  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  Is  to  make  certain  that  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  are  filled  at  all 
times.  Testimony  before  the  committee  In- 
dicated the  urgency  of  this.  The  national 
security  was  Involved,  It  was  said.  The  Pres- 
ident in  his  message  to  Congress  on  January 
28,    1965.   said: 

"Indelible  personal  experience  has  Im- 
pressed upon  me  the  Indisputable  logic  and 
Imperative  necessity  of  assuring  that  the 
second  office  of  our  system  shall,  like  the  first 
office,  be  at  all  times  occupied  by  an  Incum- 
bent who  is  able  and  who  is  ready  to  assume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Chief  Executive 
and  Commander  in  Chief." 

7.  Does  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  make 
provision  for  having  the  offices  filled  at  all 
times? 

8.  Suppose  the  President  becomes  disabled 
and  the  Vice  President  becomes  Acting  Pres- 
ident. Where  is  the  provision  for  filling  the 
office   of  Vice  President? 

9.  What  happens  if  the  Vice  President  Is 
under  a  disability  when  the  President  be- 
comes disabled? 

10  The  Constitution  says  that  only  the 
President  can  call  Congress  into  special  ses- 
sion. What  happens  if  Congress  Is  not  in 
session  when  the  Vice  President  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments declare  the  President  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office? 


How  is  Congress  called  Into  session  to  dis- 
charge its  function  under  section  5? 

11.  If  the  method  of  filling  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Vice  President  as  provided  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  proves  unworka- 
ble or  undesirable,  wouldn't  It  be  preferable 
to  be  able  to  change  it  by  legislation  rather 
than  by  another  constitutional  amendment 
as  required  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1? 

Bayh  Amendment — Second  Thoughts  on 

DlSABILFTY 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Some  Influential  Senators  are  having  sec- 
ond thoughts  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Bayh 
amendment  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  Presi- 
dential disability,  not  on  the  urgency  of  the 
action.  And  there  Is  no  acute  dissent  on 
what  should  be  done,  only  on  how  it  should 
be  done. 

The  how  Is  important.  It  could  be  cru- 
cially important. 

The  second  thoughts,  which  are  growing 
on  the  Hill,  have  to  do  with  whether  to  write 
detailed  procedures  into  the  Constitution  to 
try  to  cover  all  contingencies  or  to  propose 
a  simple  amendment  that  would  authorize 
Congress  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen.  of  Illinois, 
the  Democratic  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
of  Minnesota,  have  come  out  on  the  side  of  a 
simple  enabling  amendment.  Other  Sena- 
tors, both  Republican  and  Democratic,  have 
indicated  either  their  support  or  their  open- 
mindedne.'^s. 

There  Is  a  strong  case  to  be  made  In  favor 
of  an  authorizing  amendment  without  at- 
tempting to  write  detailed  law  into  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  role  of  the  Constitution  Is  to  distribute 
authority  between  the  three  branches  of  the 
Government  and  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  Its  function  is  not 
to  prescribe  in  detail  how  that  authority 
shall  be  used.  Since  Congress  does  not  have 
the  power  to  deal  with  Presidential  disability 
and  Vice  Presidential  vacancies,  the  only 
need  is  to  give  Congress  that  power. 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution  should 
not  legislate.  Good  precedent:  The  16th 
amendment,  which  gave  Congress  authority 
to  "lay  and  collect  taxes  on  Incomes."  It  did 
not  attempt  to  write  a  tax  code.  Bad  prec- 
edent: The  18th  amendment,  which  wrote 
the  prohibition  law  into  the  Constitution 
and  made  repeal  of  the  amendment  the  only 
redress  when  it  did  not  work. 

Can't  we  profit  from  the  experience  of  the 
18th  amendment,  or  must  we  repeat  it  all 
over  again?    It  seems  to  me  once  Is  enough. 

What  If  we  write  into  an  amendment  all 
the  precise  procedures  for  filling  Vice  Presi- 
dential vacancies,  and  coping  with  Presiden- 
tial disability?  And  then  later  we  find  con- 
tingencies nobody  foresaw?  Or  what  if  some 
major  provision  proves  Inadequate?  Then 
the  amending  process  would  have  to  start 
all  over  again. 

These  are  practical  questions.  For  ex- 
ample, one  proposal  to  go  Into  a  possible 
amendment  would  leave  it  wholly  with  the 
President  to  affirm  that  he  has  recovered 
from  a  disability.  But  what  If  he  insists  up- 
on exercising  his  powers  when  he  is  unable 
to  do  so  It  has  happened  twice.  President 
Garfield  lingered  for  80  days  between  life  and 
death,  disabled  but  unwilling  to  accept  his 
disability  at  any  time.  The  same  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  17  months. 

The  voluntary  arrangements  established 
by  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  with  their  Vice  Presidents  suggest 
that  this  fearful  hoarding  of  power  might 
not  be  repeated.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
some  future  President,  after  being  disabled, 
would  not  seek  to  recapture  his  authority 
before  he  was  ready.  One  proposed  amend- 
ment would  leave  this  matter  unresolved. 

Congress  cannot  possibly  foresee  every  con- 
tingency.   That  is  why  it  seenxs  to  me  that 
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Senator  Dirksen  and  Senator  McCarthy  are 
wise  In  urging  that  detailed  methods  not  be 
embedded  into  the  Constitution  and  that 
instead,  the  necessary  authority  be  granted 
to  Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  where 
for  instance,  in  section  5  is  there  any 
language  limiting  that  section  to  in- 
stances in  which  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  have  declared  the 
President  to  be  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office?  If  there 
is  no  such  language,  should  there  be? 

Must  the  President  wait  2  days  to  see 
if  the  Vice  President  files  a  declaration 
that  the  President  is  still  under  a  dis- 
ability before  recovering  his  office,  even 
though  he  had  voluntarily  relinquished 
it? 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  is  to  permit  the  President 
to  declare  his  own  inability,  with  the  as- 
surance that  he  can  immediately  regain 
it  upon  the  termination  of  such  in- 
ability. W^ould  the  complicated  pro- 
cedure contained  in  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  for  regaining  the  office  make  it 
highly  unlikely  that  a  President  would 
use  it  in  most  cases? 

If  a  President  were  physically  unable 
to  write  or  even  sign  his  name,  how 
could  he  make  a  written  declaration  of 
his  own  inability? 

Another  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  is  to  make  certain  that  the  Of- 
fices of  President  and  Vice  President  are 
filled  at  all  times.  Testimony  before  the 
committee  indicated  the  urgency  of  this 
matter,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  re- 
cited the  extended  paragraph  from  the 
President's  message  to  Congress. 

Does  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  make 
provision  for  having  the  offices  filled  at 
all  times? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  15  minutes 
yielded  to  himself  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Suppose  the  President  becomes  dis- 
abled and  the  Vice  President  becomes 
Acting  President.  Where  is  the  provi- 
sion for  filling  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent? 

What  happens  if  the  Vice  President  is 
under  a  disability  when  the  President 
becomes  disabled? 

The  Constitution  provides  that  only 
the  President  may  call  Congress  into  spe- 
cial session.  What  happens  if  Congress 
is  not  in  session  when  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  declare  the  President 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  his  office?  How  would  Congress 
be  called  into  session  to  discharge  its 
function  under  section  5? 

If  the  method  of  filling  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Vice  President,  as  provided 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  proves  un- 
workable or  undesirable,  would  it  not  be 
preferable  to  be  able  to  change  it  by 
legislation  rather  than  by  another  con- 
stitutional amendment,  as  required  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1? 

Mr.  President,  those  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  arise.  My  Interest  is  that 
there  be  no  ambiguities  and  no  rigidities 
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written  into  the  Constitution  that  could 
be  modified  only  by  another  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

My  preference  is  for  flexibility  and  for 
adequate  powers  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
n-ess to  deal  with  the  problem.    I  am 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  something  must 
be  done.    I   am  glad  that  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Indiana     [Mr. 
Bayh]  has  carried  the  proposal  to  this 
point     For  aught  I  know,  my  name  may 
be  on  the  joint  resolution.    Certain  it  is 
that  I  voted  for  the  proposal  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress,  but  always  with  the  res- 
ervation that  proposals  that  might  be 
made  after  the  measure  had  left  the 
committee  could  without  prejudice  be 
submitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    So 
I  exercise  only  the  reservation  that  I  kept 
unto  myself  both  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee,   because  I 
wanted  to  see  some  measure  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  upon  which  the  Sen- 
ate could  work  its  will  and  get  it  to  the 
other  body,  and  finally  to  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  yielded  to  himself  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
discussion  and  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution,  both  in  the  present  session 
of  Congress  and  earlier,  there  were  two 
principles  that  I  felt  were  most  im- 
portant. One  of  those  points  was  just 
emphasized  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, when  he  spoke  in  favor  of  his  sub- 
stitute measure,  namely,  the  inadvisabil- 
ity  placing  too  many  detailed  procedural 
provisions  in  the  Constitution. 

This  makes  the  Constitution  very  in- 
flexible. Flexibility  is  a  principle  which 
has  been  inherent  in  our  Constitution. 
It  has  been  followed  Quite  consistently. 
Exceptions  to  it  are  very  few  indeed. 

I  fear  that  with  th0  great  number  of 
procedural  provisions  tound  in  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  we  shall  venT  likely,  if  we  are 
ever  called  upon  to  exercise  it.  run  into 
something  that  will  prove  unworkable. 
For  that  reason,  it  would  be  better  to 
couch  the  proposed  amendment  in  gen- 
eral terms  and  then  provide  that  Con- 
gress shall  be  empowered  to  implement, 
by  the  legislative  process,  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  it.  One 
would  be  the  substitute  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  The  other  is 
proposed  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

The  latter  method  would  grant  to 
Congress  the  power  to  prescribe  any 
other  plan  for  dealing  with  disability, 
in  the  choice  of  a  Vice  President  and 
the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  addition  to 
that  detailed  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion!. 

That  is  one  of  the  principles.  The 
other  principle  is  the  matter  of  separa- 
tion of  power.  We  have  had  testimony, 
throughout  the  past  6  or  8  years,  that 
it  is  desirable  for  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  to  respect  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers.    It  has 


been  my  view  that  that  doctrine  is  vio- 
lated in  the  resolution  as  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  since 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  dis- 
ability has  terminated  is  left  for  Con- 
gress. ,  ^       *   4.V. 

When  we  ask  another  branch  of  the 
Government  for  the  decision,  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  is  vio- 
lated. That  was  debated  thoroughly. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  developed 
a  fine  body  of  testimony  which  is  con- 
trary to  that  viewpoint. 

It  is,  however,  a  viewpoint  that  was 
at  one  time  the  judgment  of  our  present 
Attorney  General,  three  of  his  predeces- 
sors, as  nearly  as  I  remember. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  my  individual 
views  of  the  committee  report,  it  is  my 
view  we  should  abide  by  these  two  prin- 
ciples. The  substitute  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  complies  with 
those  two  principles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, or  as  much  time  as  he  may  care 
to  use  in  the  opposition  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  _       „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes.  ,   ,    .      . 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
The  Dirksen  amendment  totally  ignores 
one  of  the  crucial  questions  which  has 
brought  this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  That  is  the  fact  that  vacancies 
occur  in  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  provide  for  the  election  of  a 
Vice  President  In  case  a  Vice  President 
succeeds  to  the  office  of  President,  or  is 
removed  from  office  by  impeachment. 
It  ignores  one  of  the  things  which  has 
made  this  question  so  crucial.     It  ig- 
nores the  necessity  of  having  someone 
continue  in  the  office  of  Vice  President. 
There   is   another   fatal   flaw   in  the 
Dirksen  amendment.    That  is  the  pro- 
vision  that    "the    commencement    and 
termination  of  any  inability  shall  be  de- 
termined by  such  method  as  Congress 
may  by  law  provide." 

I  thank  God  that  was  not  placed  in 
the  Constitution  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.   If  it  had  been  placed  m  the 
Constitution,  we  would  have  seen,  in  the 
most  tragic  period  of  our  history,  the 
total  blackout  of  government  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  m 
this  Nation.    I  refer  to  the  tragic  days 
when  a  congressional  group  was  trying 
to  take  complete  power  in  this  Nation. 
The  group  was  led  by  the  then  Senator 
Ben  Wade,  who  was  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  who  wanted  to  be 
President.     At  that  time  there  was  no 
Vice  President.     Lincoln  had  been  as- 
sassinated and  had  been  succeeded  in  the 
office  of  President  by  Vice  President  An- 
drew Johnson.  ,.  ^  ,  i..    , 
This  group  in  Congress  had  Intimi- 
dated the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  after  that  Court  had  handed  down 
one  or  two  courageous  decisions.     The 
group  scared  the  Supreme  Court  so  that 
it  did  not  dare  to  decide  cases  as  they 
should  have  been  decided. 


The   group   then   decided   that   they 
would  Impeach  Andrew  Johnson.     The 
only  thing  that  saved  Andrew  Johnson 
from  Impeachment,  and  saves  us  from 
behaving  as  a  "banana  republic"  often 
behaves  on  the  seizure  of  power  by  am- 
bitious men,  was  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  required  a  two-thirds 
vote  before  the  President  could  be  re- 
moved from  office.    Power-hungry  men, 
headed  by  a  man  who  aspired  above 
everything  else  to  become  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  was  In  line 
for  the  Presidency  if  Andrew  Johnson 
had  been  removed  from  office,  were  pre- 
vented from  taking  control  by  a  provision 
of  our  Constitution  which  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  Impeachment,  and  then  by 
only  one  vote  short  of  the  two-thirds 

majority.  ,  ^  ^  j  ,.  „ 
If  the  provision  referred  to  had  been 
In  the  Constitution  at  that  time— "The 
commencement  and  termination  of  any 
inabUlty  shall  be  determined  by  such 
method  as  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide"  Andrew  Johnson  would  have  been 

removed  from  office.  The  group  would 
have  set  up  a  medical  commission  and 
had  President  Johnson  declared  mentally 
disabled.  But  they  did  not  have  the 
power  under  the  Constitution.  The  only 
way  that  they  could  have  removed  him 
would  have  been  by  Impeachment,  and 
only  by  impeachment  by  a  two-thirds 

majority.  ^        . , ^^ 

With  this  substitute  amendment  Incor- 
porated In  the  Constitution,  any  time 
that  power-hungry  men  in  Congress  were 
willing  to  go  to  the  extremes  that  men 
were  willing  to  go  to  In  those  days,  they 
could  take  charge  of  the  Presidency. 
Under  the  Dirksen  proposal,  they  could 
provide  that  one  of  their  favorite  Mena- 
bers  should  succeed  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent If  there  were  no  Vice  President  at 
the  time.    That  Is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Mr  President,  someone  has  very  wisely 
said  that  a  nation  which  does  not  re- 
member the  history  of  the  past  Is  doomed 
to  repeat  its  mistakes. 

So  this  amendment  should  be  rejected 
for  at  least  two  reasons.  It  does  not  deal 
adequately  with  the  question  of  vacancies 
in  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  It  would  place 
dangerous  power  In  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. "  ,  . 

I  am  not  disturbed  about  the  doctrine 
of  the  separation  of  powers  here,  because 
the  powers  of  government  are  not  al\^'ays 
separated.     The  Constitution  provides, 
for  example,  that  a  President  can  be  im- 
peached, and  be  removed  from  office  by 
the  Senate.    The  Constitution  provides 
a  good  many  things  that  must  be  doneby 
the  President  and  the  Congress.     The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  President 
may  make  treaties,  but  they  must  ^e 
ratified  by  the  Senate.    It  provides  that 
the  President  shall  appoint  heads  of  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government, 
judges,  ambassadors,  and  other  officers 
of  the  United  States;  but  the  nomina- 
tions are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  under  the  Constitution. 

So  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
powers  of  government  are  jointly  re- 
posed in  both  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islative branch.  .  j,^. 
This  amendment  should  be  rejected  for 
those  two  reasons.    The  joint  resolution 
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presented  by  the  committee  contains  full 
protection  against  any  group  of  men 
tliirsting  for  power  taking  over  the  office 
of  the  Presidency,  as  could  be  done  by 
the  Dirkscn  proposal,  because  it  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote.  It  requires  action  of 
the  Vice  President  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  action  by  Congress  to  re- 
move the  President  or  Vice  President. 

I  agree  with  my  good  friend  from  Ne- 
braska. In  that  I  do  not  like  to  have  too 
many  specific  thlnss  written  into  the 
Constitution,  but  when  we  try  to  protect 
somebody,  we  had  better  write  specifics 
into  the  Constitution  if  we  do  not  want 
to  run  the  risk  of  converting  the  United 
States  into  what  I  would  call  a  banana 
republic.  We  had  better  provide  for  a 
two-thirds  vote  by  the  Congress,  such  as 
the  joint  resolution  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee provides,  to  remove  the  President 
from  ofTice,  where  he  risks  the  chariie  of 
disability. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  nm  glad  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  pointed  out  the 
time  when  our  forefathers  determined 
that  there  .should  be  a  commingling  of 
the  various  branches  which  in  most  cases 
we  keep  separate.  I  am  also  glad  he 
pointed  out  the  need  for  specifics  under 
certain  circumstances. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  close  analysis  of 
our  Constitution  discloses  that  it  is  a 
wonderful,  broad,  general  plan  for  a 
wonderful  society,  but  at  the  same  time 
certain  basic  specifics  to* protect  certain 
inalienable  rights  are  necessary,  such  as 
the  basic  features  provided  in  article  2. 
section  1.  which  has  since  been  replaced 
by  the  12th  amendment.  It  specifically 
provides,  in  great  detail,  how  elections 
shall  be  conducted,  because  we  do  not 
want  Congress  to  take  away  from  the 
people  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Constitution 
contains  many  specific  qualifications — 
for  example,  to  be  President,  and  to  be 
Members  of  this  great  body. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  what  he 
has  said  about  the  qualifications  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  specifics  are  pro- 
vided for  the  protection  of  the  individual 
against  governmental  tyranny.  There 
are  specifics  protecting  the  individual 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures of  his  papers,  effects,  and  home. 
The  Constitution  contains  specifics  to 
protect  many  rights. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  committee  was  prepared 
in  the  form  it  is  in.  It  was  necessary  to 
protect  a  President  against  a  power- 
hungry  Congress,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
also  to  see  to  it  that  there  was  proper 
protection  before  such  drastic  steps 
should  be  taken. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  has 
been  an  ardent  ally  from  an  early  date. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  may  be  a 
small.  Immaterial  matter,  but  I  would 
like  to  clarify  it  in  my  mind  and  for  the 
Record. 


Turning  to  section  3  of  the  Senator's 
proposed  constitutional  amendment,  it 
reads : 

Whenever  the  President  transmits  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  his  written 
declaration  that  he  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  President  of  the  Senate,  but  if  he 
became  Acting  President  under  this 
amendment,  he  would  no  longer  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  but  the  President 
pro  tempore  would  become  the  President 
of  the  Spnate.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  become  Acting  President  and 
thereby  lose  his  title  as  President  of  the 
Senate.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct.  I  point 
out  for  the  Record,  with  respect  to  the 
wording  of  the  amendment,  that,  as 
originally  introduced  and  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
message  would  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. We  were  determined  to  think  of 
all  eventualities  that  could  possibly  hap- 
pen. We  determined  that  such  an  even- 
tuality might  happen  when  Congress  was 
not  in  .'session.  Therefore  we  changed 
the  wording  so  that  it  would  read  that 
the  transmission  should  be  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  By  that 
wording,  the  normal,  legal  procedure  of 
delivery  would  take  place  in  the  manner 
set  out.  Delivery  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  intention  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who  has  worked 
so  hard  in  this  matter,  a  question?  Per- 
haps he  has  answered  it  in  his  speech 
when  I  was  not  present  in  the  Chamber. 
If  Congress  were  not  in  session,  would 
the  fact  that  the  transmission  is  to  be  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  automatically  call 
Congress  into  session? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  specifically  provided 
in  section  5.  wTien  it  is  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  convene,  that  it  shall  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  decide.  We  think  that 
is  sufficient  to  enable  the  President  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  call  a  special  session. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  orig- 
inally provided  for  the  report  to  be  made 
to  Congress.  The  question  was  raised 
whether  a  report  could  be  made  to  Con- 
gress when  Congress  was  in  adjournment. 
So  we  adopted  the  language  that  the  re- 
port should  be  made  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Vice  President  could  take 
over,  immediately,  in  case  of  the  Presi- 
dent's disability,  without  waiting  for 
Congress  to  meet.  But  it  Is  implied  that 
Congress  shall  meet,  because  section  5 
contains  the  language.  "Congress  shall 
immediately  proceed." 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Therefore,  ei- 
ther the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  or  both,  would 
call  Congress  Into  session,  and  they  would 
have  the  power  to  do  It? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  that  would  be  im- 
plied from  the  fact  that  Congress  would 
meet  immediately. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  If  Congress 
adjourned  sine  die.  there  would  not  have 
to  be  any  provision  in  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment to  permit  those  officers  to  call 
it  back  Into  session. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     No. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  sometimes 
include  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  be 
automatic? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend  from 
Nebraska  referred  to  the  testimony  of 
the  present  Attorney  General  in  1963.  I 
Invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
hearings,  at  pages  10  and  11.  I  read 
from  the  bottom  of  page  10: 

In  my  te.stlmony  during  the  hearings  of 
19G3,  I  expressed  the  view  that  the  specific 
procedures  for  determining  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  the  President's  In- 
ability should  not  be  written  Into  the  Con- 
stitution, but  Instead  should  be  left  to  Con- 
gress so  that  the  Constitution  would  not  be 
encumbered  by  detail.  There  Is,  however, 
overwhelming  support  for  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1.  and  widespread  sentiment  that 
these  procedures  should  be  written  Into  the 
Constitution.  The  debate  has  already  gone 
on  much  too  long.  Above  all.  we  should  be 
concerned  with  substance,  not  form.  It  Is  to 
the  credit  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  that 
It  provides  for  Immediate  self-Implementing 
procedxires  that  are  not  dependent  on  further 
congressional  or  Presidential  action.  In 
addition,  it  has  the  advantage  that  the 
States,  when  called  upon  to  ratify  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution,  will 
know  precisely  what  Is  Intended.  In  view  of 
these  reasons  supporting  the  method  adopted 
by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  Insist  upon  the  preference  I  expressed 
In  1963  and  assert  no  objection  on  that 
ground. 

Mr.  BAYH.     Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  this  might  be  the  appropriate  time 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
received  yesterday  from  the  Attorney 
General,  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  clarify  and  point  out  specifically 
that  his  opinion  does  away  with  some  of 
the  rumors  to  the  contrary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bayh:  I  understand  that 
recent  newspaper  reports  have  raised  some 
question  as  to  whether  I  favor  the  solution 
for  the  problem  of  presidential  inability  em- 
bodied in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  or 
whether  I  prefer  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  empower  Congress  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  for  determining  when 
Inability  commences  and  when  It  terminates. 

Obviously,  more  than  one  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  presidential  Inability 
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1,  possible.  As  the  President  said  in  his 
message  of  January  28.  1965.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  represents  a  carefully  con- 
sidered solution  that  wouW  responsibly  meet 
the  urgent  need  for  action  in  this  area.  In 
addition.  It  represents  a  formidable  con- 
Bcnsus  of  considered  oplttion.  I  have,  ac- 
cordingly, testified  twice  In  recent  weeks  in 
support  of  the  solution  embodied  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 

My  views  on  the  particular  question  here 
Involved  were  stated  on  January  29.  1965, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  SenaJUe  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  follows: 

"In  my  testimony  during  the  hearings  of 
1963,  I  expressed  the  \\eV  that  the  specific 
procedures  for  determining  the  commence- 
,  ment  and  termination  of  the  President's  In- 
ability should  not  be  written  Into  the  Con- 
stitution, but  instead  should  be  left  to  Con- 
gress so  that  the  Constitution  would  not  be 
encumbered  by  detail.  rThere  is.  however, 
overwhelming  support  for  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1.  and  widespread  sentiment  that 
these  procedures  should  be  written  Into  the 
Constitution.  The  debate  has  already  gone 
on  much  too  long.  Above  all.  we  should  be 
concerned  with  substance,  not  form.  It  Is 
to  the  credit  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
that  It  provides  for  Immediate.  self-Imple- 
menting procedures  that  are  not  dependent 
on  further  congressional  or  Presidential  ac- 
tion. In  addition.  It  has  the  advantage  that 
the  States,  when  called  upon  to  ratify  the 
proposed  amendment  ta  the  Constitution, 
win  know  precisely  whait!  Is  Intended.  In 
view  of  these  reasons  supporting  the  method 
adopted  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  I  see 
no  reason  to  msist  upon  the  preference  I 
expressed  in  1963  and  asgert  no  objection  on 
that  ground." 

I  reaffirmed  these  vlew$  with  the  same  ex- 
plicit language  in  my  prepared  statement 
delivered  on  February  $,  1965.  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  In  view  of  the 
above,  there  should  be  no  question  that  I 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  opin- 
ion is  that  the  present  Attorney  General 
can  now  claim  something  which  all  of  us 
would  like  to  be  able  to  claim;  namely, 
that  we  are  wiser  today  than  we  were 
yesterday. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  wish  to  thank  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  North  Carohna 
[Mr.  Ervin]  ,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Salton- 
STALLl.  Both  Senators  have  been  of 
great  help  In  trying  to  forge  the  final 
content  of  our  arguments. 

There  are  one  or  two  additional  points 
which  were  raised  by  the  minority  leader, 
on  which  I  should  like  to  comment. 

First,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
the  quotation  which  he  read  from  the 
Presidential  message,  the  President  was 
at  that  particular  time  addressing  him- 
self to  the  need  for  a  Vice  President  at 
all  times,  to  elect  a  Vice  President  by 
Congress  and  Presidential  appointment, 
a  matter  which  Is  not  even  contained  in 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent unequivocally,  on  all  fours,  endorsed 
both  disability  and  Vice-Presidential  re- 
placement provisions  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Second,  I  refer  to  my  earlier  remarks, 
that  under  the  provisions  of  section  3 
where  the  President  voluntarily  gives  up 
his  powers,  it  is  the  understanding— rein- 


forced by  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney 
General — that  he  could  assume  it  merely 
by  declaration,  and  would  not  have  to 
invoke  the  provisions  of  section  5  and 
bring  in  the  Vice  President,  the  Cabinet, 
and  Congress. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
if  we  had  a  President  unable  to  write  his 
name,  the  matter  would  not  be  considered 
under  section  3,  as  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  suggested,  but  rather 
it  would  be  considered  under  section  4, 
which  is  specifically  provided  for  in  the 
resolution  in  a  case  in  which  a  President 
of  the  United  States  might  have  a  heart 
attack  and  be  in  an  oxygen  tent  at  a 
time  when  missiles  might  be  moving  to 
Cuba  or  some  other  area  of  the  world. 
The  health  and  welfare  of  the  country 
would  demand  Immediate  action;  and 
thus  the  Vice  President  and  a  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  would  act,  when  the 
President  might  be  imable  to  do  so. 

The  issue  of  calling  a  special  session 
has  been  well  covered  in  previous  col- 
loquy and  I  shall  not  repeat  what  has 
been  stated;  but  it  is  our  understanding 
that  sufficient  authority  has  been  indi- 
cated in  the  report  to  adequately  point 
out  that  the  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  give  this  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

I  close  by  saying  that  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  making  a  general  policy  deter- 
mination which  was  articulated  so  well 
by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin],  as  to, whether  we 
are  going  to  open  Pandora's  box  to  per- 
mit a  blanket  check  provision  to  be  given 
to  Congress  to  provide  laws  in  these  vital 
areas  at  some  later  date. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  if  we  give 
Congress  the  power  by  law  to  decide  later, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  prevent  a  majority 
of  Congress  from  passing  any  laws  it 
may  wish  to  pass,  and  then  we  immedi- 
ately negate  the  two-thirds  protection 
residing  in  the  impeachment  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  since  its  inception, 
and  which  is  also  provded  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  as  so  vividly  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  fMr. 
Ervin]. 

There  has  been  a  trend  of  thinking 
that  if  we  have  a  loosely  drawn,  non- 
specific constitutional  amendment,  the 
legislative  bodies  might  be  more  inclined 
to  adopt  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  several 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  had 
legislative  experience  at  the  State  level 
can  speak  with  more  authority  than  I. 
But  my  8  years  in  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  have  led  me  to  believe  that  this 
was  a  false  assumption.  With  this  In 
mind,  we  sent  copies  of  Joint  Resolution 
35,  which  was  merely  an  enabling  act 
giving  Congress  power  to  act,  and  Joint 
Resolution  139  of  the  previous  year, 
which  is  almost  identical  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  to  the  president  of 
the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  all  the  States. 

The  preponderance  of  evidence — I  be- 
lieve we  received  only  three  letters  to 
the  contrary — was  that  State  legisla- 
tive bodies  would  prefer  to  enact  the  rati- 
fication resolution,  that  State  legislatures 
should  deal  with  a  specific  proposal  and 
not  give  Congress  a  blank  check  to  take 


away  the  safeguards  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  has 
so  adequately  directed  our  attention. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Is  it  not  true, 
following  up  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
that  in  this  instance  this  subject  had 
been  discussed  for  many  years,  and  that 
if  we  send  it  back  in  a  general  form  and 
say  that  Congress  will  do  something  if 
the  amendment  should  be  adopted,  the 
average  legislator,  the  average  citizen  will 
say,  "Pshaw.     Congress  is  putting  the 
thing  off  further,  and  this  is  not  definite." 
Mr.  BAYH.    The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.    The  effect  would  be  very  much 
the  same,  I  am  sure,  as  that  contained  in 
the  20th  amendment,  which  provides  for 
that  eventuality.    Thirty-two  years  ago 
that  provision  was  specified,  and  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  since  that  time. 
If   an   enabling   constitutional   amend- 
ment were  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  and  sent  to  and  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  House,  we  still  would  have 
to  enact  a  law,  which  we  have  not  done 
in  170  years. 

Now  that  we  are  close  to  solving  the 
problem,  why  put  it  off  to  some  day  in 
the  future  when  interest  may  have 
waned,  and  Congress  may  be  dilatory 
about  it.  as  it  has  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  an  ap- 
pealing argument.  That  is  the  funda- 
mental argument  with  the  average  mem- 
ber of  a  State  legislature. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  pointing  this  out. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  point  and  then 
I  shall  have  concluded  my  arguments, 
which  have  ably  reenforced  by  many 
Senators.  I  believe  that  the  most  im- 
portant ingredient  in  a  constitutional 
amendment  such  as  this  is  general  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  a  formula  which  we 
provide.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier 
remarks,  the  horrible  tragedy  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  would  have  been  much  worse — if 
that  is  possible  to  imagine — if  we  had  not 
had  a  definite  procedure  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  of  America  so  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  could  assume  the  office 
of  President,  succeeding  to  the  office 
from  that  of  Vice  President. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  constitutional 
amendment — passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate,  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
subsequently  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures,  with  all  of  the  at- 
tendant publicity— would  be  much  better 
accepted  by  the  people  of  America,  and 
they  would  be  more  aware  of  its  provi- 
sions, than  a  law  which  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  majority  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  any  time  left  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  that 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Dlrksen  substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a?reeinpr  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[  Mr.  DiRKSEN  1 .  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson!,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
fMr.  Bible  1.  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BurhickI,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI.  the  Senator 
from  Tennes<5ee  [Mr.  GoreI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Orecron  [Mr.  Morse!  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  the  Senator 
from  OresTon  [Mrs.  Neuberger!  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers!.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams!, are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Geortrla  [Mr.  Russell]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  JoiinstonI. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr, 
Jordan!,  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachu- 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minncrota  [Mr. 
Mondale!,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie!.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson!,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  SymingtonI  are 
ab.<!ent  on  ofUcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votiner,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark!,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie!,  the  Senator 
from  Wiscon.-^in  [Mr.  Nelson!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers] would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoMi- 
NicK].  If  pre.«:ent  and  votingr,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale!  .  If  present  and  voting, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 

In  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote 
^nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton!,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan!  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNiCKl  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff! .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  noting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  60.  as  follows: 

♦  [No.  23  Leg.] 

YEAS— 12 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bas.s 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Pour 

Fulbrlght 


Anderson 

Bible 

Burdick 

Clnrk 

Cooper 

Dominick 

Gore 

Griienlng 

Javits 

Johnston 


NAYS— 60 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hnyden 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Liiusche 

Long.  Mo. 

LonK.  La 

Magnuson 

Miinsflild 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mrlntyre 

McNamnra 


Metcalf 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Spurkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tydlngs 

Yarborough 

YouuK  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


February  19,  19  tS 
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Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kuchel 

McCarthy 

Miller 

Mondale 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 


Muskie 

Nel.son 

Neuberger 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Smathers 

Symington 

WUllams,  N.J. 


Bennett 
Boggs 
Case 
Cotton 


Dlrksen 
Hlckenlooper 
Prouty 
Scott 


Smith 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wlllljvms,  Del. 


So  Mr.  Dirksen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    29 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  29  and  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  its  reading  be 
dispensed  with,  but  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Amendment 
No.  29  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  10,  delete 
all  down  through  and  Including  line  16,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following,  to  wit: 

"Section  1.  If  the  office  of  President  be- 
comes vacant  because  of  the  death,  removal 
from  ofllce,  or  resignation  of  the  President, 
the  Vice  President  .shall  become  President. 
If  the  office  of  Vice  President  becomes  vacant 
because  of  the  death,  removal  from  office, 
or  resignation  of  the  Vice  President  or  the 
death  of  a  Vlce-Presldent-clect  before  the 
time  fl.\ed  for  the  beginning  of  his  term,  or 
because  the  Vice  President  or  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect has  assumed  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent by  reason  of  the  death,  removal  from 
office,  or  resignation  of  the  President  or  the 
death  of  a  President-elect  before  the  time 
fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his  term,  the 
electors  who  were  chosen  to  cast  ballots  In 
the  most  recent  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
States  on  the  Monday  of  the  third  week 
beginning  after  the  date  on  which  the  office 
of  Vice  President  became  vacant,  and  shall 
then  vole  by  ballot  for  a  new  Vice  President. 
They  shall  name  In  their  ballots  the  person 
so  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vl«e 
President  and  the  number  of  votes  for  e.ich, 
which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  The  votes  so  cast  shall  then  be 
counted,  and  a  new  Vice  President  shall  be 
selected,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
twelfth  article  of  amendment  to  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  selection  of  a  Vice 
President. 

"Sec.  2.  Electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  chosen  In  any  State  under  this 
Constitution  shall  serve  as  such  until  the 
date  on  which  electors  are  chosen  for  the 
next  regular  election  of  a  President  and  a 
Vice  President.  Vacancies  which  may  occur 
before  that  date  In  the  membership  of  elec- 
tors of  any  State  because  of  death,  removal 
from  ofllce.  or  resignation  shall  be  filled  by 
the  selection  of  successors  In  the  next  regu- 
lar election  of  that  State  In  which  members 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen. 
In  the  event  that  a  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  electors  of  any  State  exists  and 
a  vote  for  a  new  Vice  President  occurs  at  a 
time  prior  to  the  next  regular  election  of 
that  State  In  which  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  chiosen.  the  remain- 
ing electors  of  such  State  shall  choose  a 
g^cessor  to  serve  until  Btich  next  regular 

election.  .        ^  ,  , 

"Sec.  3.  If  the  Congress  Is  not  In  session 
Bt  a  time  at  which  a  new  Vice  President  is 
to  be  selected  under  this  article,  the  person 
discharging  the  powers  and  duties  of  Pres- 
ident shall  convene  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  Joint  session  for  that 

purpose. 

"Sec.  4.  A   Vice   Presldbnt   chosen   under 

.  this  article  shall  serve  as  auch  until  the  end 

of  the  term  for  which  the  Vice  President  or 

Vice-President-elect  whoin  he  succeeds  was 

elected." 
Renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposes  to  delete  sections  1 
and  2  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  The 
substance  of  section  1  of  Senate  Joint 
Re.solution  1  which  clearly  states  that  the 
Vice  President  shall  become  President 
upon  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
from  office  of  the  President  Is  contained 
in  the  amendment  which  I  propose.  In 
addition,  the  present  sections  3,  4,  and  5 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  dealing 
with  presidential  Inability,  would  remain 
unchanged  If  my  amendment  were 
adopted. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  con- 
tains the  substance  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 25.  which  I  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  15,  1965.    There  is  one 
change,   which   I   shall   mention   later. 
This  amendment  was  lieferred  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
subsequently      to      the     Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee,  and  it  was 
available  for  consideration  by  that  sub- 
committee during  the  hearings  and  ex- 
ecutive sessions  held  In  connection  with 
this  overall  problem.    I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the    chairman    of    the    Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  LMr.  Bayh],  rec- 
ommending   the    electoral    college    ap- 
proach for  the  selection  of  a  new  Vice 
President  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  In  that 
office.    This  letter  stated  my  general  rea- 
sons for  preferring  the  electoral  college 
approach  to  the  method  contained  In 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  which  calls  for 
the  nomination  of  a  new  Vice  President 
by  the  President  and  confirmation  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  outline 
exactly  what  my  amendment  calls  for, 
A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President 
may  occur  for  any  of  the  following  rea- 
sons: death,  removal  from  office,  resig- 
nation, death  of  the  Vice-President-elect 
before  his  term  begins,  or  his  assumption 
of  the  office  of  the  President  or  President- 
elect for  any  reason.  All  of  these  con- 
tingencies are  provided  for  In  my  amend- 
ment. 

If  for  any  of  these  li'easons,  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  electors  who  were  chosen  In  the  most 
recent  presidential  election  would  meet 
In  their  respective  States  on  the  Monday 
of  the  third  week  beginning  after  the 

date  on   which   the  vacancy   occurred. 
The  electors  would  cast  their  ballot  for 


a  new  Vice  President,  certify  the  result 
pf  their  election,  and  transmit  this  cer- 
tified list  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  then  would  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  12th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  count  the 
ballots  and  certify  the  election  of  a  new 
Vice  President.  In  the  event  that  no 
candidate  received  a  majority  of  all  the 
electoral  votes,  then  the  Senate  would 
choose  a  new  Vice  President  In  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  12th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Section  2  of  this  amendment  provides 
for  filling  any  vacancy  among  the  elec- 
tors of  any  State  by  election  at  the  next 
regular  election  of  that  State  in  which 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  chosen.  In  the  event  that  a  vacancy 
exists  among  the  electors  of  any  State 
when  It  Is  necessary  to  elect  a  new  Vice 
President,  the  vacancy  would  be  filled 
by  the  remaining  electors.  This  is  to 
Insure  that  the  full  vote  to  which  any 
State  Is  entitled  would  be  cast.  This 
latter  provision  is  the  only  modification 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  25  as  I  origi- 
nally introduced  it. 

Section  3  of  my  amendment  provides 
for  the  calling  of  a  special  joint  session 
of  Congress  by  the  person  discharging 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President 
in  the  event  that  Congress  is  not  In  ses- 
sion at  the  time  a  new  Vice  President  is 
to  be  selected.  Section  4  merely  provides 
that  the  Vice  President  elected  under  the 
procedure  provided  for  in  that  amend- 
ment would  serve  only  during  the  term 
for  which  the  Vice  I  resident  or  Vice- 
President-elect  whom  he  succeeds  was 
elected. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
method  of  selecting  a  new  Vice  President 
provided  for  in  my  amendment  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  provided  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
It  has  the  advantage  of  retaining  the 
general  election  process  which  we  all 
recognize  as  so  necessary  In  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Second,  the  popu- 
larly elected  body  of  the  people,  the  elec- 
toral college,  is  the  proper  body  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  office  of  Vice  President. 
Third,  election  by  the  electoral  college 
would  generate  a  greater  degree  of  public 
confidence  and  a  broader  base  of  support 
for  the  individual  chosen. 

The  only  objections  to  this  proposal 
which  have  come  to  my  attention  are 
that  the  electoral  college  Is  too  cumber- 
some and  time  consuming  to  act  quickly 
in  emergencies,  and  that  it  is  not 
equipped  to  conduct  hearings  on  the 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  the 
position.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  of 
these  objections  has  enough  merit  to 
outweigh  the  obvious  advantages  of  the 
electoral  college  plan  as  compared  with 
the  presidential  nomination  plan.  The 
election  of  a  new  Vice  President  would, 
under  the  terms  of  my  amendment,  take 
place  on  the  Monday  of  the  third  week 
beginning  after  the  vacancy  occurred  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President.  This 
would  mean  that  the  electoral  college 
would  have  acted  within  a  month  after 
the  vacancy  occurred.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  amount  of  time  for  all 
serious  candidates  for  the  office  to  make 
their  positions  clear,  and  yet  it  would  be 


timely  enough  to  avoid  any  crippling  gap 
due  to  a  longlasting  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Vice  President.  As  to  the  contention 
tliat  the  electoral  college  is  not  equipped 
to  hold  hearings,  I  do  not  believe  that 
formal  hearings  are  necessary  to  the 
election  of  a  new  Vice  President.  After 
all,  the  views  of  any  serious  candidate 
will  be  well  known,  and  everyone  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion  and  preferences. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Individual 
chosen  by  either  the  method  contained 
In  my  amendment,  or  the  method  con- 
tained In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
would  probably  be  the  same.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  President  will  make  known  his 
wishes  as  to  the  choice  of  a  new  Vice 
President.  The  electors  in  the  Individual 
States,  having  elected  the  President, 
would  presimiably  elect  his  choice  for 
a  new  Vice  President.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  objections  voiced  to  the 
electoral  college  method  are  sufficient  to 
overcome  Its  distinct  advantages. 

Section  2  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
raises  some  very  pertinent  questions 
which  are  not  answered  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  report;  for  example, 
the  amendment  states: 

The  President  shall  nominate  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  Is  to  take  office  upon  confirmation 
by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Under  this  wording,  it  Is  not  clear 
whether  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  to  meet  in  joint  session  and 
confirm  the  nominee  of  the  President  by 
a  majority  of  the  535  of  both  Houses 
taken  together,  or  whether  they  are  to 
meet  independently  and  have  a  majority 
of  each  House  voting  separately.  This 
Is  a  detail  which  easily  could,  and  should, 
be  clarified.  However,  no  clarifying 
language  on  this  point  is  contained  in 
the  committee's  report. 

One  reason  advanced  In  support  of  the 
presidential  nomination  procedure  con- 
tained in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  is 
that.  In  practice,  it  conforms  with  what 
occurs  In  the  nominating  conventions  of 
the  two  major  parties  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  true  that  the  presidential 
nominee  of  both  parties  Is  given  great 
latitude  in  choosing  his  vice-presidential 
running  mate  in  the  convention.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  choosing  the  man 
who  Is  to  run  on  the  same  ticket  with 
the  presidential  candidate,  subject  to  the 
vote  of  the  people,  and  naming  the  man 
who  would  almost  automatically  become 
the  new  Vice  President.  This  distinction 
may  seem  minor  to  some ;  however,  to  my 
mind,  the  proposal  contained  In  my 
amendment  Is  preferable. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  now  exercising  one  of  its  great- 
est responsibilities,  that  of  considering 
a  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
this  great  Nation.  And  the  specific  pro- 
posal now  before  us.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1,  Is  clearly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  before  the  Congress.  It 
is  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion and  to  speak  in  its  support  today. 
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As  all  Members  of  the  Senate  know. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  hns  three  basic 
purposes:  First,  to  provide  that  upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  Presidency,  the  Vice  President  shall 
become  President:  second,  to  provide  for 
the  selection  of  a  new  Vice  President  in 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office;  and, 
third,  to  provide  a  method  of  determin- 
ing when  the  Vice  President  shall  serve 
as  Actinr.  President  in  the  event  of  the 
inability  of  the  President,  and  alsc?  to 
provide  a  method  of  determininR  when 
the  President  is  able  to  resume  the  duties 
of  his  office.  While  there  may  be  dis- 
aKreement  as  to  the  specific  proposals  to 
resolve  these  Issues.  I  believe  that  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
represents  the  best  possible  solution. 

I  do  not  believe  It  nccessai-y  to  discuss 
each  of  these  provisions  hi  detail,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
BayiiI  has  done  an  outstandlnsr  Job  of 
present ln;j:  to  the  Senate  both  the  need 
for  this  resolution  and  an  explanation  of 
its  terms.  He  Is  to  be  hlphly  commended 
for  his  dilUrent  study  of  this  problem  and 
for  his  perseverance  In  mobilizing  a  na- 
tional sentiment  for  Immediate  action. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  performed  such  an  excellent  service 
in  presenting  this  Issue  to  the  Senate,  I 
do  want  to  comment  briefly  on  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  The  question  has  been  raised,  for 
example,  that  this  proposal  is  too  de- 
tailed, and  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave 
the  determination  of  specific  provisions 
up  to  the  Congress.  It  is  the  consensus 
of  lesal  authorities,  however,  that  Con- 
press  does  not  have  the  constitutional 
authority  to  provide  by  legislation  that 
the  Vice  President  shall  actually  become 
President  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  va- 
cancy in  that  office.  Section  1  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  resolves  this  issue  by 
simply  providing:  that  the  Vice  President 
shall  become  President  In  such  an  event. 

Surely  no  one  can  question  the  fact 
that,  a  constitutional  amendment  is  nec- 
essary' in  order  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  new  Vice  President  whenever 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  that  office.  Con- 
gress would  clearly  be  assuminrr  author- 
ity not  granted  by  the  Constitution  If  it 
were  to  attempt  to  provide  for  such  a 
contingency  by  legislation.  And  yet.  who 
can  question  the  necessity  of  insuring 
that  this  Nation  will  never  be  without 
both  a  President  and  a  Vice  President? 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  sections 
4  and  5  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
treat  in  too  great  detail  the  method  of 
determining  the  factual  questions  of  both 
the  inability  of  the  President  and  the 
removal  of  that  inability.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  a  close  consideration  of  these 
sections  reveals  that  it  Is  imperative  that 
the  method  of  resolving  these  issues  be 
spelled  out  in  the  Constitution  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1 .  To  provide  any  broader  stand- 
ards, such  as  simply  giving  Congress  the 
authority  to  determine  these  questions 
by  statute,  would  encroach  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive  branch  and 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  doctrine.  In  my  opin- 
ion, sections  4  and  5  handle  these  prob- 
lems effectively  without  writing  into  the 


Constitution  such  great  detail  as  to  de- 
stroy the  necessary  flexibility. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  modern  age  it 
is  imperative  that  we  not  leave  to  chance 
any  possible  question  of  who  shall  exer- 
cise the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
the  most  powerful  office  in  the  world. 
Conjno.ss.  If  it  fails  to  act  on  this  crucial 
national  issue,  will  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept its  responsibility.  I  believe  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  presents  the 
best  possible  answer  to  the  problems  of 
Presidential  inability  and  succession.  It 
represents  a  consensus  of  legal  and  con- 
stitutional authorities.  It  provides  a  so- 
lution to  an  Issue  of  such  urj-Tcncy.  not 
only  for  our  Nation,  but  also  Indeed  for 
the  whole  world,  that  it  is  Incumbent  on 
the  Consvress  to  take  Immediate  action. 
I  strongly  support  this  resolution  and 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  it  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

I  yield  back  any  additional  time  that 
I  have. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  said 
repeatedly  In  the  Chamber  that  one  of 
the  main  criteria.  If  not  the  main  cri- 
terion, for  the  orderly  transition  of  ex- 
ecutive authority  Is  acceptance  by  the 
people.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  since  we  have 
been  Involved  in  this  discussion.  I  have 
repeatedly  consulted  people  in  my  State 
and  other  States  that  I  have  visited,  who 
were  the  members  of  the  electoral  col- 
logo  from  their  State.  To  date.  I  have 
found  one  person  who  knew  one  member 
of  the  electoral  college. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  accept  a  judgment  made  by 
this  body  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House.  I  think  they  would  wonder  what 
in  the  world  was  being  perpetrated  upon 
them  if  we  brought  in  members  of  the 
electoral  college  whom  they  did  not  know 
from  Adam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
line  20.  strike  out  the  word  "two"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "seven." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  pertains  to  section  5,  which 
Involves  a  situation  in  which  a  Presi- 
dent has  been  disabled  and  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  performing  the  duties  and  as- 


suming the  powers  of  President  as  Acting 
Pro.sldent. 

When  the  President  declares  in  writing 
and  .sends  to  Congress  his  declaration 
that  he  has  become  restored  to  compe- 
tence and  ability  once  again,  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  provides  a 
period  of  2  days  in  which  the  Vice  Presl- 
dent.  With  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  members,  can  take  issue 
with  the  President  on  the  question  of  lus 
ability. 

Thereupon  Congress  shall  Immediately 
proceed  to  make  a  decision.  The 
language  of  .section  5  provides  that 
"Thereupon  Congress  shall  Immediately 
proceed  to  decide  the  issue." 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  2-day 
period  is  insufficient  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  de- 
cide whether  they  want  to  raise  the  Issue 
of  the  President's  ability.  In  these  days 
when  much  traveling  is  done  by  mem- 
bers of  our  Cabinet,  and  when  on  occa- 
sion the  Vice  President  also  travels  fre- 
quently, if  there  would  be  such  a  decla- 
ration by  the  President  in  the  absence 
of  these  parties  the  48-hour  period 
would  obviously  prove  to  be  much  too 
small. 

Originally  I  had  Intended  to  make  the 
period  10  days.  However.  I  feel  that  7 
days  would  be  an  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate time  for  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net to  discuss  the  matter.  They  could 
inform  themselves  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  President,  perhaps  visit  with 
him.  perhaps  visit  with  his  personal  phy- 
sician. Then  tliey  could  decide  for  them- 
selves, on  the  basis  of  Intelligent  and  full 
information,  whether  they  should  uphold 
the  President's  statement  that  he  was 
aPialn  restored  to  capacity.  For  that  rea- 
son my  amendment  provides  that  there 
shall  be  an  increase  In  the  permissible 
period  of  time  from  2  to  7  days. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
TMr.  BayhI,  the  principal  sponsor  and 
architect  of  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  for  the  dedicated  work  he 
has  done  in  this  vitally  Important  field. 

One  of  the  most  important  procedures 
In  our  democracy  is  the  orderly  transi- 
tion of  our  Executive  power,  especially 
in  time  of  crisis.  Our  system  of  govern- 
ment Is  perhaps  most  su.sceptible  to 
forces  of  disruption  during  a  period  of 
Executive  transition,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  afford  a  breakdown,  or  even  a 
slowdown  in  such  a  changeover  phase. 
While  we  may  hope  for  the  best,  we  must 
always  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  This 
was  never  more  true  than  in  today's 
nuclear  age,  when  this  morning's  crisis 
is  often  relegated  to  the  back  pages  of 
the  afternoon  newspapers  headlining  still 
another  crisis. 

This  Nation  recently  survived  a 
tragedy  of  the  worst  proportions  that  led 
to  the  ascendancy  of  our  President.  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  gjit  then  we  were  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  Vice  President,  particu- 
larly one  who  had  served  in  the  forefront 
of  our  Government  at  its  highest  levels. 
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At  some  future  time  we  might  not  be  so 
fortunate. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fuce  the  problem, 
and  now  Is  the  time  t^  act,  before  the 
next  crisis,  so  that  we  (will  be  prepared 
should  the  need  again]  arise.  And  we 
must  act  with  extreme  Icare,  for  we  are 
dealing  with  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  by  Its  naiire  be-speaks  of 
permanency.  | 

To  cope  with  the  problems  of  Presi- 
dential Inability  and  tRcancIes  in  the 
Oflice  of  the  Vice  Prefddent,  we  must 
provide  means  for  orddifly  transition  of 
Executive  power  in  a  wanner  that  re- 
spects the  ser)aration  oil  powers  concept, 
and  maintains  the  safegnjards  of  our  tra- 
ditional checks  and  lialances  sy.stem. 
Finally,  any  such  i)royiBlon  must  have 
the  confidence  and  support  of  our  people 
If  it  is  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

I  believe  that  the  iiending  measure 
meets  these  tests. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  salute  our  able 
young  colleague.  Senatior  Birch  Bayh, 
for  meeting  the  challerige.  He  saw  the 
need,  and  while  others!  talked  about  it, 
he  took  the  lead  in  woi^king  out  a  solu- 
tion and  then  worked  .steadfastly  for  its 
adoption.  I  was  priviloged  to  Join  Sen- 
ator Bayh  as  a  cosponstir  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  take  this  opiJprtunity  to  com- 
mend the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  his  fine  contribution  in  filling  this 
gap  in  our  Constitution  that  has  plagued 
our  Nation  since  its  establishment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  not  only  for  his  kind  remarks, 
but  for  the  significant  contribution  he 
has  made,  not  only  in  his  cosponsorship 
of  the  proposal,  but  in  the  enlightening 
debate  which  was  hadi  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. I 

Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to   the    Senator 

BA.SS]. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana for  the  outstandSng  contribution 
he  has  made  and  the  diligent  effort  he 
has  put  forth  in  bringing  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  proposed  legislation,  but  I  work 
under  no  misapprehension  that  my 
amendment  would  be  alocepted. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  however,  some  (if  the  hazards  in- 
volved in  the  legislation  now  pending. 
In  section  2  it  is  provided: 

Whenever  there  Is  a  vnflincy  in  the  offlce 
of  the  Vice  President,  the  President  shall 
nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall  take 
offlce  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

During  our  recent  hijsitory  I  can  recall 
two  occasions,  one  when  we  had  a  situa- 
tion of  a  President  of  one  party  having 
gone  to  that  Office  from  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, and  another  when  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  Vice-Presidency  of  one 
party  with  both  Houses  of  Congress  un- 
der the  control  of  the  other  party.  I  re- 
fer to  former  President  Harry  Truman. 

It  would  be  naive  for  us  to  argue  that 
a  Congress  controlled  by  one  party  hav- 
ing in  the  Speaker's  chair  the  No.  2  man 
who  would  succeed  to  the  Presidency  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  President,  would 


5  minutes  now 
Tennessee    tMr. 


immediately  act  on  the  recommendation 
for  a  new  Vice  President  by  the  Presi- 
dent then  in  power  and  in  the  opposite 
party. 

We  all  remember  another  recent  oc- 
ca.slon  in  which,  during  6  years  of  the 
term  of  President  Ei.senhower,  Congress 
was  controlled  by  the  opposite  party. 
Should  the  occasion  have  arisen  at  that 
time  when  Congress  would  be  called  up- 
on to  confirm  the  nomination  of  a  Vice 
President  nominated  by  the  President 
of  one  party  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  being  composed  of 
the  opposite  party,  I  could  foresee  the 
attempt  to  delay  and  .stall  the  confirma- 
tion, because,  after  all,  the  prize  of  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  seldom  given  up 
without  some  fight  or  some  desire  to 
maintain  its  possession  by  any  party. 
We  all  undor.stand  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  put  the 
matter  in  context,  if  Richard  Nixon  had 
become  President  and  had  sent  to  Con- 
gress the  nomination  to  make  Everett 
DiRKSEN  Vice  President,  the  Democrats 
in  Congress  would  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say,  "After  all,  Everett  is  a  won- 
derful fellow.  I  suppose  if  we  have  to 
have  a  Republican  Vice  President,  we 
could  not  find  a  better  man.  But.  if  we 
can  take  our  time,  perhaps  Sam  Raybum 
can  become  President." 

Mr.  BASS.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  While  the 
Senate  would  be  cooperative.  It  would  be 
reluctant  to  give  up  such  a  great  advo- 
cate of  free  speech,  and  Senators  in  the 
majority  party  might  say,  "We  might 
take  our  time  about  this  matter.  We 
have  been  working  with  Sam  Rayburn, 
and  if  in  the  course  of  time  something 
should  happen  to  the  new  President,  we 
would  not  be  imhappy  to  have  Sam  Ray- 
burn  as  our  President." 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  situation  occurred  a  few  short  years 
ago,  when  Sam  Rayburn  was  Speaker  of 
the  House.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
majority  in  the  Democratic  Party  of  70 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  a 
Republican  President.  If  Vice  President 
Nixon  had  succeeded  to  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency,  his  nomination,  from  my 
own  experience  in  the  House,  would  have 
been  delayed  and  stalled,  because  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  had  a  deep  respect  for 
Sam  Rayburn.  They  felt  at  that  time 
that  he  was  as  qualified  to  succeed  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  as  any 
man  in  America.  They  would  have  con- 
sidered it  a  slap  in  the  face  to  take  up 
any  recommendation  to  displace  Mr. 
Rayburn  as  the  next  possible  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
Senate  joint  resolution.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  it  up.  I  hope  it  will  be  passed, 
but  I  hope  it  will  be  changed  so  that 
members  of  the  President's  party  in  the 
Congress  would  vote  for  the  confirma- 
tion.   If  that  is  not  possible,  I  think  we 


should  definitely  impose  a  time  limit  so 
that  Congress  would  be  forced  to  act  im- 
mediately on  such  a  recommendation, 
and  not  have  the  situation  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past  few  years.  We  have  had 
this  situation  on  three  different  occa- 
.sions. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  make  these  re- 
marks only  to  point  out  some  of  the 
hazards  we  are  facing  in  adopting  the 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  give  consideration  to 
adopting  some  of  the  recommendations 
which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
facetious  in  asking  this  question,  but 
does  not  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Bass]  feel  that  we  should  also  take 
into  account  rule  XXII  of  tjie  Senate 
Rules,  that  a  band  of  Senator^ould  ac- 
tually conduct  a  filibuster  without  any 
limitation  as  to  time  for  debate  and  could 
defeat  the  very  purpose  of  this  constitu- 
tional amendment? 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
did  not  point  to  the  specific  ways  it  might 
be  stalled  or  delayed,  but  that  is  one  of 
the  methods  by  which Jt  could  become 
one  of  the  hazards  involved  in  adopting 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out,  in  studying  this  situation  care- 
fully, that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  hit 
upon  only  two  of  the  many  possibilities, 
if  we  are  to  expand  our  wildest  dreams. 

The  specific  point  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  refers,  I  should  like 
to  point  out,  is  very  little  different  from 
the  customary  constitutional  require- 
ments of  advise  and  consent  which  the 
Senate  has  had  over  Executive  appoint- 
ments; and  that  during  the  period  to 
which  the  Senator  referred,  the  Presi- 
dent was  of  one  party  and  the  Congress 
was  of  another,  there  was  very  little  dis- 
cussion and  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  President. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  believe  that  we  would 
have  much  more  of  a  problem  in  con- 
firming the  reconrunendations  of  the 
President  if  we  knew — or  if  we  refused  to 
confirm  one  of  his  recommendations — 
that  one  of  our  own  people  would  go  to 
the  job  next.    That  question  is  involved. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  more  faith  in  the 
Congress  acting  in  an  emergency  in  the 
white  heat  of  publicity,  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  looking  on.  The  last  thing 
Congress  would  dare  to  do  would  be  to 
become  involved  in  a  purely  political 
move. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  Just  as  political  as  anything  can 
be,  under  our  American  system.  With 
the  next  man  in  line  sitting  in  the 
Speaker's  chair,  this  becomes  a  political 
bomb.  We  are  very  political  in  choosing 
our  President.  I  hope  that  situation 
\\'ill  always  remain.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  that  way.  Under  our  system, 
it  must  be  that  way. 

Mr.   PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a 
question  and  an  observation? 
Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  \iras  looking  at  lines 
22  to  24  on  page  3  of  the  resolution,  which 
read: 

Thereupon  Congres^  ohall  Immediately 
proceed  to  describe  the  issue. 

It  shall  transact  no  other  business  un- 
til this  issue  is  decided.  If  we  are  talk- 
ing about  restoring  the  Presidency,  it 
would  occur  to  me  that  there  should  be 
a  mandate  upon  Congress  that  once  such 
an  issue  came  before  it  involving  the 
chief  elective  ofnce  of  the  United  States, 
the  man  who  has  the  trigger  on  the 
atomic  bomb.  Congress  should  not  In- 
duhic  in  any  other  business  until  it  has 
decided  that  issue.  That  should  be  a 
part  of  the  section. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  situation  was  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  in  the  committee, 
where  two  diametrically  opposed  points 
of  view  were  developed,  one  of  which 
was  that  a  time  limit  was  needed,  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  specifies,  and  as 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  urges 
immediacy:  the  other  thought  being  that 
we  did  not  wish  to  be  pushed  to  a  close 
limitation,  that  Members  of  this  body 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  call  the  doctors,  or  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  If  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  and  the  major- 
ity of  this  body  that  they  shall  not  dis- 
cuss or 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Transact  any  other 
business. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Transact  any  other  busi- 
ness until  this  matter  has  been  decided, 
if  this  ties  us  down.  I,  shall  be  vei-y  happy 
to  accept  it.  if  the  Senator  will  write  it 
up. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  meet  in  joint  ses- 
sion and  conduct  no  other  business  un- 
til this  particular  issue  is  satisfied.  That 
is  only  a  thought  on  my  part,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  very  good,  but  some 
limit  should  be  put  on  it  in  some  way,  to 
make  sure  that  stalling  and  delaying  tac- 
tics cannot  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  agree  with  me  that  the 
word  "immediately"  does  exactly  that? 
The  words  "immediately  proceed"  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  do  that  and  nothing 
will  occur  in  between. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  exactly  my  feel- 
ing, as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
object,  if  it  clarifies  the  point  to  some 
Senators,  to  including  the  reference  that 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island?  The  reason  this  was  not  tied 
down  more  specifically 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sity for  it.  because  that  is  what  the  word 
"immediately"  means  to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  does  not  mean 
that  to  me. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  do  I  still 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  still  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  might  discuss 
this  for  a  moment  while  I  discuss  the 
pending  amendment,  which  is  a  different 
amendment,  if  I  may  return  to  it. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska], 
raising  the  number  of  days  from  2  to  7 
in  which  the  Vice  Piesidcnt  and  the 
Cabinet  would  have  to  deliberate  on  this 
important  decision,  would  make  it  a  bet- 
ter resolution,  give  time  in  whicla  to 
study  and  review  the  evidence,  and  per- 
haps discuss  it  with  the  President.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  amend  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  by 
adding  on  page  3,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"issue,"  the  following  words:  "and  no 
other  business  shall  be  transacted  until 
such  issue  is  decided." 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  My  point  has  been  that 
the  amendment  in  section  2  should  be  on 
the  election  of  a  new  Vice  President. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  issue  of  Presidential  in- 
ability. I  am  talking  about  the  election 
of  a  new  Vice  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  about 
Presidential  inability. 

Mr.  BASS.  What  about  the  election 
of  a  new  Vice  President? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  can  sub- 
mit that  amendment  for  himself. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  section  2 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  wait  until  my  amendment 
has  been  considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Put  them  both  in 
together  in  line  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  read. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
Senators  to  think  about  this  issue  for  a 
moment.  As  has  just  been  pointed  out 
to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  speciflc,  precise  lan- 
guage "immediately  proceed  to  decide" 
means,  to  me.  just  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish,  with  one  exception,  that  if 
it  is  necessary,  as  the  Senator  points  out. 
to  declare  wai-  or  some  other  great  na- 
tional emergency  should  come  upon  us, 
there  can  be  little  question  in  the  minds 
of  anyone  that  it  is  mandatory  and  that 
we  must  discuss  and  decide.  This,  how- 
ever, takes  a  little  time.  Does  this  pro- 
posal not  preclude  us  from  doing  that? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  1  he  Senator  from  In- 
diana  Just  flni.slied  sayinn  tliat  we  must 
act  as  reasonable  people.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  restoring  a  President  who  is 
the  rightful  occupant  of  1600  Pennsyi- 
vania  Avenue.  In  the  meantime,  sup- 
pose we  have  a  serious  crisis  on  our 
liands.  We  may  have  to  go  to  war.  E)o 
we  not  believe  that  Congress  should  act 
immediately  and  decide  no  other  busi- 
ness until  we  find  out  who  the  President 
is  going  to  be — that  is,  the  man  who  will 
have  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  the 
atomic  bomb?  That  Ls  precisely  the 
question  that  I  iun  raising.  Naturally, 
we  are  talking  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  one  man  who,  above 
all  others,  is  the  only  person  who  can 
decide  whether  a  hydrogen  or  an  atomic 
bomb  will  be  dropped. 

We  are  living  in  a  sensitive  and  peril- 
ous world.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  if 
this  serious  question  ever  comes  before 
Congress— and  God  forbid  that  it  ever 
will — but  if  for  some  reason  we  have 
a  President  who  becomes  incompetent 
and  has  been  declared  incompetent  and 
the  Vice  President  has  taken  over,  and 
later  the  President  comes  forward  and 
says.  "I  am  restored  to  competency  and 
health.  I  wish  my  powers  back,  the 
powers  that  were  given  to  me  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  I  do  not 
wish  to  witness  a  filibuster.  We  could  be 
in  a  filibuster.  That  is  what  is  wrong 
with  the  proposed  legislation.  We  are 
not  getting  to  the  root  of  the  issue— 
the  root  of  it  being  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  is  still  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Hci*e  we  are.  We 
are  met  with  a  crisis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rliode  Island  yield 
himself  some  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     May  I  finish,  please? 

All  that  I  am  saying  at  this  time  is.  if 
the  words  "immediately  proceed  to  de- 
cide" mean  exactly  what  I  say  they 
mean.  then,  of  course,  we  are  really 
arguing  in  a  paper  bag.  I  do  not  think 
the  language  is  that  explicit.  I  believe 
it  should  be  clarified.  What  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  brought  to  the  floor 
is  a  masterful  piece  of  work.  However, 
once  this  issue  comes  before  Congress, 
these  doors  ought  to  be  closed,  and  we 
ought  to  stay  here  until  we  decide  that 
question,  even  if  we  must  sit  around  the 
clock,  or  around  the  calendar,  because 
this  problem  involves  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  get 
ourselves  "snafued"  in  a  fiUbuster.  in 
which  two  people  could  say.  "We  want 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  be  Presi- 
dent." We  do  not  want  tliem  to  be  able 
to  say.  "We  do  not  want  the  man  whose 
name  has  been  submitted  to  be  Presi- 
dent." I  would  hope  that  we  would 
think  too  much  of  the  country  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  the  peace  of 
the  world  to  indulge  in  that  kind  of 
antic. 

However,  we  ought  to  write  this  provi- 
sion into  law,  because  it  is  a  fundamen- 
tal question,  and  we  should  decide  noth- 
ing until  that  question  is  decided. 
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If  the  present  language  means  that,  I 
am  satisfied.  I  have  no  pride  of  author- 
ship. If  it  does  not  mepin  that,  it  ought 
to  be  corrected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  not  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  write  quite 
that  fast.  If  I  may  have  a  moment,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  write  it  out. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me.  he  will  have  time  to  write  it  out. 
Mr.'pASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pr^Eident.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  thl.$  is  time  which  is 
beinp  consumed  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, which  he  is  in  process  of  inscribing 
in  his  fine  hand. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  a«ree  that  it  will 
be  in  a  fine  hand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  so  understands. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  yieldBd  to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yidd  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  | 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Sena;tor  from  Indiana 
a  question.  I  have  be$n  discussing  this 
matter  with  a  certain  Senator,  and  he 
tells  me  that  the  word  "immediately" 
deals  with  inability.  He  also  tells  me 
that  If  the  amendment  Were  adopted  and 
the  Vice  President  should  become  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  would  no  longer 
be  next  In  line.  Is  th*t  correct? 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Seiiutor  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Whftt  happens,  and 
who  becomes  President  if  no  nomination 
has  been  confirmed? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  just  asked  that 
question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No;  the  Senator  did  not 
ask  me  that  question.  He  has  asked  if 
the  nominee  whose  name  is  before  Con- 
gress becomes  Vice  President,  then  who 
becomes  President? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    No.    If  Congress  does 
not  confirm,  if  no  nomination  is  before 
Congress,  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
still  in  line  for  the  Presidency? 
Mr.  BAYH.    Yes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Therefore,  in  section  2 
of  the  joint  resolution  there  is  no  time 
limit.  ] 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  addressing 
me?  Does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  give 
an  answer  to  that  question,  if  it  is  a 
question? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell 
the  Senator  the  difference  between  the 
word  "Immediately"  in  section  5  and  the 
word  "immediately"  in  section  2. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  is  no  word  "im- 
mediately" in  section  2. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  explain 
it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  like  to  have 
an  explanation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  section  5,  which  is  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  we  deal 
with  the  question:  "Who  is  the  President 


of  the  United  States?"     That  can  be 
only  one  man. 

In  section  2  we  are  dealing  with  the 
selection  of  a  Presidential  replacement 
when  a  vacancy  exists. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  vmderstand. 
Mr.  BAYH.  There  is  a  President  who 
is  able  to  conduct  business  and  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  our  country.  I  should 
dislike  to  see  everything  that  must  be 
decided  by  Congress  come  to  a  stop  in 
the  event  Congress  becomes  log  jammed 
on  this  question.  It  Is  conceivable  that 
the  example  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see cites  could  come  to  pass.  However, 
I  believe  there  is  very  little  likelihood 
that  it  would. 

However,  we  would  have  a  President,  if 
Congress  should  become  involved  in  a 
dispute  which  could  not  be  solved;  and 
by  adding  the  word  "immediately"  we 
are  saying  that  Congress  cannot  dis- 
charge its  duties  while  it  is  deciding  on 
the  Vice  President.  I  do  not  attach  the 
same  importance  to  the  decision  with 
respect  to  the  Vice  President  as  I  do  with 
respect  to  the  President. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  may  not 
attach  the  same  importance  to  it.  but 
we  would  have  the  situation  that  was 
described  before  if  we  did  not  impose  a 
time  limit  within  which  action  must  be 
taken.  If  we  had  a  President  of  one 
party  and  a  Congre.ss  of  another  party, 
we  would  still  encourage  stalling  and 
delay,  and  we  could  wind  up  for  a  period 
of  6  or  8  months  or  even  2  years  in 
which  Congress  would  not  have  to  act 
in  this  situation,  and  we  would  still  be 
in  the  same  position  of  having  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  the  next  man  in  line. 

That  situation  should  be  changed.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  Congress 
should  elect  the  Vice  President.  I  had 
hoped  that  it  would  be  only  by  members 
of  the  President's  own  party.  However, 
I  will  accept  his  amendment.  At  the 
same  time.  I  wish  to  warn  him  that  if 
he  does  not  put  some  time  limit  in  the 
amendment  as  to  when  Congress  shall 
act  on  it,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  situation;  and  if  we  do  nothing, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  will  be  the  next 
man  in  line.  If  the  majority  party  in 
Congress  is  not  the  same  as  the  party  of 
the  President,  no  action  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  sufficient  time  to  address  myself 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  of  ex- 
planation as  to  the  intent  of  the  word 
"immediately"  on  page  3  of  the  report. 
I  quote : 

Precedence  for  the  use  of  the  word  "Im- 
mediately" and  the  interpretation  thereof 
may  be  found  In  the  use  of  this  same  word 
"immediately"  In  the  12th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  12th  amendment,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  in  the  event  no  candidate  for 
President  receives  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
House  to  decide  who  the  President  shall 
be;  in  the  case  of  the  Vice  President, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate. 

We  should  have  some  sense  of  urgency 
in  this  situation  and  put  all  other  things 
aside. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  it  would  take  care  of  any 
ambiguity  if  we  wrote  that  language  into 
this  provision?  All  that  my  amendment 
provides  is,  "No  other  business  shall  be 
transacted  until  such  issue  is  decided." 

That  is  very  clear.  It  is  not  inimical 
to  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  should  be  written  in  as  a  safe- 
guard, so  that  there  will  be  no  question 
about  it.  If  the  Senator  agrees  with 
me  that  that  is  what  we  mean,  we  should 
put  such  language  in  the  provision.  We 
should  not  have  the  issue  come  up  and 
have  .someone  say,  "Let  us  refer  it  to 
committee,"  because  the  committee 
could  hold  hearings,  and  we  would  ac- 
cept that  as  immediate  consideration. 

I  want  to  keep  Congress  in  continuous 
session  on  this  point.  I  want  100  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  and  435  Representa- 
tives on  the  floor  in  the  House  until  they 
have  decided  this  important  question,  be- 
cause it  is  vitally  important.  I  say  we 
must  not  transact  any  other  business 
until  we  have  decided  this  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  believe  the  record  of  the 
debate  will  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  agrees  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  as  to  the 
urgency  that  is  involved. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  use  additional 
language.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
more  urgency  in  deciding  this  problem 
than  there  is  when  the  House  and  the 
Senate  must  decide  the  question  of  who 
the  President  and  Vice  President  shall 
be  under  the  terms  of  the  12th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference? If  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
eliminated  in  conference,  I  shall  feel  no 
offense.  What  harm  can  it  do  if  we 
recodify  it? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  who  has  the  answer. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan believes  that  the  answer  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  to  what  he  has  just 
said  would  be  "no." 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not  hear 
what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  read  language  which  would  re- 
quire us  to  conduct  no  other  business  un- 
til we  resolved  the  question,  which  in  the 
case  of  sections  4  and  5  would  be:  "Who 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States?" 
I  agree  that  we  would  all  be  pretty  re- 
sponsible in  attempting  to  answer  the 
question  as  promptly  as  we  could. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  Senate,  in  the  event 
of  a  cruel  national  crisis  might  find  two 
men  contending  that  each  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Pray  God  that  it  never  happens.  If 
the  Senate  should  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, under  the  pressure  emd  heavy 
sense  of  responsibility  that  would  be 
present,  we  would  conduct  no  other  busi- 
ness until  we  have  answered  the  question 
as  to  who  the  President  is.  I  know  the 
ingrained  traditions  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  unlimited  debate.    But  why- 
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could  we  not  add  additionally  the  lan- 
guage— and  I  think  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  override  the  rules  of 
the  Senate — that  we  shall  vote  not  later 
than  3  calendar  days  thereafter?  If  in 
72  hours  we  cannot  determine  who  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
world  will  have  passed  us  by,  anyway. 
Why  do  we  not  pin  down  precisely  when 
we  shall  vote  on  the  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI  to  speak  to  the  specific  point  now 
being  discussed,  because  it  was  debated 
at  pn-cat  length  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  that  we  are  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  disability 
of  the  President.  The  problem  may  be 
one  of  mental  disability,  and  evidence 
would  have  to  be  adduced.  I  presume 
Congress  could  appoint  a  committee  to 
take  care  of  that  question.  The  testi- 
mony might  not  be  completed  in  3,  4, 
or  5  days.    I  believe  that  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  we  get  into  the 
process  of  amending  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  we  shall  be  treading  on  danger- 
ous ground.  I  say  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  diflicult.  and  probably  un- 
necessary, although  I  shall  not  oppose 
the  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing it  to  conference  so  that  the  conferees 
may  consider  it. 

However,  the  subject  was  considered 
in  tfte  committee,  as  the  chairman  knows. 

Let  us  remember,  that  the  issue  is  ver>- 
serious.  It  could  not  be  raised  unless  at 
least  six  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who 
would  have  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, should  assert  his  inability,  together 
with  the  transmittal  of  a  message  by  the 
Vice  President,  to  the  Congress. 

We  considered  the  idea  of  a  filibuster 
in  the  committee.  But  the  difficulty  is  in 
respect  to  the  period  of  time  that  would 
be  allowed.  Should  we  provide  for  a 
period  of  10  days.  3  days,  or  60  days? 

Suppose  the  question  should  relate  to 
the  mental  ability  of  the  President.  An 
examination  would  be  necessary.  Psy- 
chiatrists would  not  be  able  to  go  into 
the  President's  office,  look  him  over,  and 
say.  "The  man  is  insane."  or,  "the  man 
is  not  insane."  They  would  need  time  in 
which  to  observe  and  conduct  tests. 
Congress  would  need  time  to  hear  the 
reasons  why  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
had  said.  "Mr.  President,  you  are  not  able 
to  resume  the  duties  and  powers  of  your 
office.'"  That  process  would  take  time. 
It  was  felt,  in  the  committee,  that  the 
Congress  would  rise  to  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  the  task  at  hand.  How 
silly  it  would  be  of  us  to  insert  restricting 
language  to  the  effect  that  while  we 
might  be  waiting  for  the  report  of 
psychiatrists,  we  could  transact  no  other 
business.  I  believe  that  such  action 
would  reflect  upon  the  intelligence  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  Congress  and  would 
not  be  advisable  in  a  constitutional 
amendment. 


All  of  those  points  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  we  agreed  to  leave  the 
provision  as  it  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  actually  saying  that  the  word 
"immediately"  means  that  other  busi- 
ness could  be  transacted  in  the  mean- 
time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  I 
thought  the  Senator  was  saying. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  means  that  the  Con- 
gress should  address  itself  immediately 
to  the  question  which  we  are  discussing. 
Meanwhile  collateral  questions  might 
arise;  and  while  hearings  were  being 
conducted  on  that  question,  why  should 
we  tie  our  hands?  An  urgent  situation 
of  national  import  might  arise. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  should  we  tie 
our  hands?  As  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  we  are  living  in  a  very  sensitive 
world.  The  only  man  in  the  United 
States  under  our  law  wlio  has  the  power 
to  drop  the  atom  bomb  is  the  President. 
It  is  absolutely  important  to  decide  who 
that  President  shall  be.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  ever  be  placed  in  such 
a  position.  But  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  piorc  important  to  the  people  of 
our  country  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
than  to  determine  the  question  as  to  who 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  ought  to  do  nothing  until  we  deter- 
mine the  answer  to  that  question  even  if 
it  should  mean  that  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  remain  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
around  the  clock. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  measure  ought 
to  be  limited  as  to  time  because,  after 
all.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
would  be.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  while 
such  an  important  question — the  most 
important  question  that  could  beset  the 
people  of  our  country — as  determining 
who  is  the  President,  in  a  moment  of 
crisis,  is  pending,  we  ought  to  determine 
that  and  nothing  else. 

We  should  include  a  restriction  in  the 
joint  resolution  that  we  would  do  noth- 
ing else  but  determine  that  question,  and 
we  would  do  .so  expeditiously.  But  if  we 
should  permit  Senators  to  talk  about 
what  color  the  rose  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  should  be,  or  what  flower  we 
should  adopt  as  our  national  flower,  and 
have  a  morning  hour  to  talk  about  pan- 
sies  in  the  spring  while  we  are  trying  to 
determine  who  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be — and  there  is 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  such 
things  in  moments  of  capriciousness — 
we  might  face  serious  consequences.  I 
say  let  us  avoid  that.  Let  us  act  cor- 
rectly. We  desire  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. I  say  that  when  there  is  a 
question  as  to  who  should  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  we  should  do 
nothing  else  until  we  make  a  decision  on 
that  question.  Such  a  provision  ought 
to  be  in  the  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing  that  both  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  joint  resolution  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  have 
stated  that  they  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no.  They  have 
not  said  that  yet.  I  am  waiting  for  them 
to  say  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  have  so  indicated 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill  has  not  said  that  he 
would  accept  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  not  join  in 
writing  in  such  an  amendment,  but  I 
have  said  that  I  would  not  object  to  the 
amendment  being  accepted  and  taken  to 
conference.  I  do  say  that  the  sense  of 
urgency  and  importance  which  has  been 
described  so  eloquently  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  seem  to  make 
it  the  type  of  problem  to  which  the  Con- 
gress will  react  in  a  proper  fashion.  That 
was  the  considered  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee after  lengthy  discussion.  I  make 
that  statement  now  because  the  subject 
will  be  considered  in  conference,  and  the 
conferees  should  have  the  reasons  for  the 
committee's  action. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  unanimous  in  our  inten- 
tion. Our  dispute  is  with  respect  to  what 
words  would  adequately  express  our  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  a  question. 
Docs  the  Senator  feel  that  we  would  de- 
cide a  different  question  in  relation  to 
section  5  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
than  would  be  decided  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  12th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  in  the  event  this  body  were 
required  to  decide  who  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  be,  and  the  House  were  re- 
quired to  decide  who  the  President  would 
be,  where  the  use  of  the  word  "immedi- 
ately" is  present?  We  have  precedent 
for  that.  It  means  "immediately,"  "get 
going."  "dispense  with  everything  else." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agreed  with  every- 
thing that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  said 
until  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  asked, 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  while  this  mat- 
ter is  being  considered  we  would  not  be 
able  to  transact  any  business?" 

That  question  would  imply,  under  the 
proposed  language,  that  we  could  trans- 
act other  busine.'^s. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  certainly  could 
and  we  might  want  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  trying  to  avoid  that— 
and  I  am  being  very  explicit  about  it— 
by  saying,  "Write  a  provision  in  the  joint 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  we  could  not 
transact  any  other  bushiess  until  the 
question  discussed  had  been  decided." 

If  that  is  what  the  Senator  desires, 
what  would  be  the  harm? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessye  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. ' 

Mr,  BASS.  Does  the  amendment  now 
pending,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Is^nd,  include  lan- 
guage that  mentions  iSection  2  of  the 
bill,  which  relates  to  the  election  of  a  new 
Vice  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Lecisative  CleJik.  On  page  2, 
line  16,  after  "Congress,"  it  is  proposed 
to  add:  "and  no  other  business  shall  be 
transacted  until  .such  isfiue  is  decided." 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Chftir,  then,  would 
have  to  an.swer  my  inquiry  in  the  affirma- 
tive; is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  TTUe  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  the  floor.  Has  he 
yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pk'esident,  on  the 
Pastore  amendment,  nlay  I  have  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  20  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  as  muqh  time  as  he  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  HART.  It  wai3  I  who  inquired 
why  there  ought  not,  in  effect,  be  a  time 
certain.  I  suggested  that  the  action  be 
taken  within  3  days.  II  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  reply  that  he 
would  not  go  that  far;  jthat  he  could  not 
see  a  capricious  person!  holding  the  floor 
and  talking  about  the  color  of  the  rose 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  sb  on.  What  con- 
cerns me 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Noj  1  said  I  could  see 
such  a  person.  1 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  could  see 
one,  I  should  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  some  time  limit  b^  set.  But  even  if 
he  could  not  see  such  a  person,  I  can 
see— and  I  ask  Senators  if  they  might 
not  see — 35  sincere  nien  in  a  time  of 
intense  danger  and  high  emotional  crisis 
saying  that  a  Vice  Prekident  who  would 
not  put  missiles  somewhere  was  a  better 
man  than  a  Presideni,  who  wanted  to 
come  back  and  would  put  missiles  some- 
where. Such  a  debate  could  continue 
for  a  long  time.  Would  we  be  better  off 
leaving  the  question  unresolved?  Basi- 
cally, that  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  we  oannot  trust  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  to  exercise 
Intelligence  and  patriotism  in  a  time  of 
national  cri.sis,  we  might  as  well  not  do 
anything.  We  might  as  well  not  try  to 
improve  the  situation.  I  think  we 
should  pass  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  leave  the  action  to  be  taken  under 
that  constitutional  amendment  to  those 
who  are  in  office  at  the  time  such  action 
must  be  taken.  I  thijik  we  shall  have 
to  indulge  the  assumption  that  those 
persons  will  love  their  country  as  much 
as  we  do;  that  they  will  not  jeopardize 


their  country  by  holding  up  the  consid- 
eration of  matters  of  that  kind. 

This  is  essentially  a  subject,  as  I  said 
before,  which  will  require  the  taking  of 
testimony.  We  cannot  put  a  time  limit 
on  the  search  for  truth,  especially  when 
it  concerns  the  intelligence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  not  jeopardize 
the  situation  in  that  way.  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  his  amendment.  But  to  try 
to  set  a  time  limit  because  it  is  feared 
that  the  action  of  those  who  would  be 
controlled  by  this  condition  would  be 
delaying,  requires  us  to  assume  that  they 
would  not  be  patriotic  and  intelligent 
and  would  not  act  reasonably. 

Mr.  HART.  The  patriotism  of  the  35 
Senators  who  would  not  wish  to  put  mis- 
siles down  is  not  in  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  will  yield  time. 

Mr.  HART,  I  presume  that  the  patri- 
otism of  the  35  Senators  who  would  have 
at  heart  the  interests  of  their  children  is 
not  in  question.  I  presume  that  35 
Senators  who  would  not  be  under  a  cloud 
would  also  be  patriotically  motivated, 
and  thus  the  debate  could  go  on  forever. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Senator's 
own  language  overcome  the  conclusion 
that  the  35  Senators  would  not  perform 
their  duties  but  would  determine  the 
physical  state  or  mental  state  of  the 
President,  instead  of  concerning  them- 
selves with  where  the  missiles  shall  be 
placed? 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  hope  that  each  of 
us  would  attempt  to  be  objective  in  his 
review  of  the  medical  testimony.  But  I 
greatly  fear  that  if  there  were  a  deep 
conviction  harbored  by  35,  there  would 
be  tragedy  compounded,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  bringing  back  of  a  man 
whose  policy  would  be  to  bring  back  mis- 
siles that  would  create  havoc,  and  we 
would  confuse  medical  testimony  with 
our  obligation. 

I  think  the  roll  should  be  called  at  some 
precise  time,  and  I  suggest  3  days. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  situation  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  refers  is  one 
that  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  Before  this  circum- 
stance arose,  the  Vice  President,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  does  not  have  unlimited  de- 
bate, would  have  to  support  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Vice  President.  As  soon  as 
one  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  House 
cast  their  votes,  the  issue  would  become 
moot,  and  the  question  would  be  "out  of 
court." 

Mr,  HART.  Would  not  the  Senate 
have  a  voice  in  that  decision? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  would  take  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  and  two-thirds  of  the 
House  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  Vice 
President. 

I  think  the  record  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  see  eye  to  eye. 
The  record  is  written. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
accept  my  amendment? 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that  at 
all.    I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  see  no  objection  to  tak- 
ing the  amendment  with  one  proviso.  I 
should  like  to  drop  the  last  word;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well ;  if  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  believe  it  is  necessary,  I 
shall  drop  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
situation  now? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  then 
read  as  follows:  "and  no  other  business 
shall  be  transacted  until  such  issue  is 
decided." 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BASS.  Does  that  also  apply  to 
section  2  of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  it  docs  not  apply  to 
section  2.  I  thought  I  had  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  were  dealing  with 
tv/o  different  provisions.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Senate  immediately  proceed 
to  decide  who  the  President  is.  It  will  be 
necessaiy  to  have  an  able  bodied  Pres- 
ident. I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  grind 
everything  to  a  halt  to  decide  who  the 
Vice  President  is.  Two  different  issues 
are  involved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee :  What  is  the  worst  thing  that 
could  possibly  happen  if  we  did  not  in- 
clude the  word  "immediately"  in  sec- 
tion 2? 

Mr.  BASS .  The  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  would  be  that  Congress  would 
stall,  delay,  and  use  dilatory  tactics.  We 
would  end  exactly  where  we  are.  If  we 
do  not  accept  this  conclusion,  we  might 
as  well  strike  out  everything  in  the 
amendment  and  deal  only  with  the  dis- 
ability phase.  If  we  are  to  deal  with 
succession,  we  shall  have  to  include 
some  sort  of  requirement. 

Why  does  not  the  Senator  include  the 
word  "immediately"  in  this  section,  as 
he  did  with  respect  to  disability? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Because  I  do  not  attach 
the  same  importance  to  the  choosing  of 
a  Vice  President  as  I  do  the  choosing  of  a 
President.  If  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee desires  to  propose  such  an  amend- 
ment, I  suggest  that  he  offer  it  separately. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  shall  offer  a  separate 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  suggest  that  he  do  so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield?^ 

Mr.  BAYH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  hope  we  shall 
not  adopt  this  amendment  or  any  addi- 
tional amendments  of  this  character. 
We  are  trying  to  amend  the  Constitution 
with  respect  to  an  important  question. 
If  an  amendment  is  to  be  offered  on  the 
-floor  of  the  Senate,  I  believe  the  bill 
should  be  returned  to  committee  for  a 
limited  time,  to  make  possible  a  careful 
discussion  of  what  the  amendments  are. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  are 
governed  by  rules.  If  there  were  to  be 
a  declaration  of  war,  or  if  some  other 
matter  of  grave  importance  should  arise, 
we  have  rules,  and  we  can  limit  debate. 
If  we  have  any  confidence  in  the  great 
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majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
we  can  count  upon  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  to  impose  cloture  and  thus  close 
debate. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  confidence 
that  future  Members  of  Congress  will 
exercise  commonsense  on  a  question  of 
this  character.  I  hope  sincerely  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island — and  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — will 
not  be  adopted.  I  hope  that  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  will  be 
passed  as  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended it. 

If  there  is  any  question  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  not  being 
agreed  to,  I  shall  use  whatever  parilia- 
mentary  procedure  I  can  to  send  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  aiiiendment  back 
to  committee  for  1  or  2  weeks  to  try  to 
improve  this  measure. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  make 
a  motion  to  send  the  measure  back  to 
committee.  I  shall  second  the  motion. 

We  are  amending  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  hope  that  no  friv- 
olous arguments  were  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  All  I  say  is 
that  if  it  is  important  enough  to  deter- 
mine who  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  in  a  time  of  crisis — and 
I  repeat  that  he  is  the  man  who,  under 
our  law.  has  the  sole  authority  to  drop 
an  atomic  bomb — I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  body  to  transact  no  other  busi- 
ness until  that  issue  is  determined.  That 
is  all  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
doing.  What  is  wrong  with  it,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

The  argument  is  made  that  there 
might  be  involved  an  issue  that  means  a 
declaration  of  war.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor think  we  ought  to  find  out  first  who 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
before  we  declare  war?  That  is  the  man 
who  can  drop  the  bomb. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  He  has  asked  a 
question.  Will  he  yield  so  that  I  may 
give  my  answer? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  answer  Is 
simple.  This  is  a  very  important  sec- 
tion of  our  fundamental  law.  We  can- 
not decide  on  this  proposed  amendment 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  pursuant  to  an 
amendment  written  in  long  hand.  I  do 
not  think  the  amendment  is  necessary. 
We  can  depend  upon  the  commonsense 
of  our  successors  in  this  body  if  the 
question  arises.  But  if  the  majority  of 
this  body  feels  that  we  should  have 
something  of  this  kind,  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  should  go 
back  to  the  committee  and  be  carefully 
worded  and  worked  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  object  to 
that.  But  we  have  a  perfect  right  to 
debate  these  questions.  That  Is  all  we 
are  doing.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to 
set  forth  our  arguments.  That  is  all 
we  are  doing. 

If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
so  sensitive  that,  because  this  is  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  we 
cannot  even  make  a  logical  argimient, 


no  matter  how  logical  it  Is,  what  are 
we  doing  here?  We  might  as  well  take 
what  the  committee  produces,  close  our 
eyes,  put  on  blindfolds,  or  wear  blinkers, 
and  say,  "That  is  it." 

We  are  seeking  to  improve  the  joint 
resolution.  The  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  joint  resolution  has  already  admitted 
that  there  is  some  substance  to  the  argu- 
ment that  is  being  made.  His  only  argu- 
ment is  that  the  joint  resolution  with 
the  present  language  does  exactly  what 
I  am  proposing  to  do.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  the  minority  leader  disagrees 
with  him.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
straighten  it  out  by  inserting  certain 
language. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as- 
simiing  that  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  were  adopted,  may  I  Inquire 
whether  the  swearing  in  of  a  Senator  to 
fill  a  vacancy  would  constitute  the  trans- 
action of  other  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  that  is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  That  is  an 
inquiry  of  substance. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  swearing  in  of  a  Senator  a  transac- 
tion of  business  by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  I  point  out. 
Mr.  President,  that  if  there  were  a 
vacancy  in  the  Senate  when  this  issue 
arose,  and  a  State  had  only  one  Senator 
at  the  time,  but  a  second  Senator  had 
been  appointed  and  was  ready  to  be 
sworn,  that  State  would  be  denied  its 
constitutional  representation  in  this  body 
during  that  time. 

So  there  is  one  situation,  and  there 
may  be  other  situations,  in  which  the 
Senate  ought  to  transact  some  other 
business. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  would 
not  another  situation  be  in  the  event  a 
situation  arose  between  the  time  of  the 
election  of  Congress  and  the  time  that 
Congress  were  to  meet?  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  House  to  organize,  and  that 
is  the  transaction  of  business.  There 
would  not  be  anyone  qualified  to  con- 
sider this  business  until  other  business 
was  ti-ansacted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  amendment  is  accepted,  I  hope  it  will 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  study. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks are  addi-essed  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  have  listened  with  interest  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  Senator.  I  point 
out  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tion and  Bylaws  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  considered 
the  very  point  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  raises. 

We  felt  that  the  language  "immedi- 
ately," already  in  article  Xn  of  the  Con- 


stitution—which has  to  do  with  the  selec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President — is  good  language. 

We  also  considered  a  considerable 
number  of  amendments  similar  to  those 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
They  related  to  a  time  of  2,  3,  10,  15,  or 
60  days.  But  we  considered  the  entire 
context  of  section  5.  Section  5  estab- 
lishes that  procedure  which  would  be 
followed  after  two  circumstances  take 
place. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President,  or  Vice 
President,  and  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  own  Cabinet 
would  have  to  place  their  career,  reputa- 
tion, and  their  sacred  honor  at  stake,  and 
publicly  write  and  declare  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  not  fit  or  able  to  serve  as 
President. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  prefer  to  fin- 
ish before  yielding. 

Secondly,  the  President  would  then  as- 
sert himself  and  send  a  declaration  to 
Congress.  Then  his  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  his  Cabi- 
net would  again,  in  a  sense,  have  to  place 
their  sacred  honor  and  reputations  at 
stake  that  they  felt  that  the  President, 
the  man  who  had  selected  them,  was  not 
able  to  hold  down  the  oflBce  of  President. 

Then  the  question  would  go  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  felt 
that  the  language  "immediately"  used  in 
the  article  XII  of  the  Constitution  would 
be  the  best  language.  If  we  put  in  lan- 
guage such  as  that  used  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  which  would  restrict, 
tie  up,  and  stop  the  Government,  in  ef- 
fect, from  operating,  it  might  compound 
an  already  difficult  situation. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  the  reason 
that  I  think  his  amendment,  rather  than 
doing  what  he  would  want  to  do;  namely, 
Improve  the  situation,  might  actually 
compound  a  bad  situation  and  tie  up  the 
Government  worse  than  it  already  was. 
If  such  a  situation  were  to  occur.  It 
would  be  difBcult  enough. 

The  word  "immediately."  already  In 
the  Constitution,  Is  sufficient,  and  It 
ought  to  be  retained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  have  the  amendment 
restated  for  clarification  of  the  Record. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  24,  after  the  word  "issue,"  add  the 
following:  "and  no  other  business  shall 
be  transacted  until  such  issue  is  decided." 

On  page  2,  line  16.  after  the  word 
"Congress,"  add  the  following:  "and  no 
other  business  shall  be  transacted  until 
such  Issue  Is  decided." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  I  have  time.  My  own 
time  is  running  very  short.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wish  simply  to  express 
a  concern  that  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  I  now  enter- 
tain. I  confess,  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  recall  the  discus- 
sion, but  this  point  never  occurred  to  me 
until  tonight.  The  Senator  speaks  of 
the  safeguard  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
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majority  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  on 
fhpir  honor,  must  take  their  position. 
A  cabinet  appointed  by  whom?  Do  we 
An  anything  to  safeguard  the  situation 
Sien  "the  President  is  disabled  and  the 
Vice  President  acts,  and  then  fires  the 
Cabinet,  and  then  puts  his  own  Cabinet 
in?    How  do  we  respond  to  that  prob- 

^^Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  problem,  if  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  cares  to  discuss  It.  It  is  a  good 
question.  We  have  thoVeht  about  it. 
We  are  dealing  with  this  one  amendment. 
May  we  dispose  of  it,  anid  then  discuss 
another  question?  , 

Mr.  HART.  Reluctanl|^y,  I  have  in- 
dicated that  there  are  unanswered  ques- 
tions. Perhaps  the  nighit  is  not  going 
to  be  long  enough. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  moment 
ago,  hoping  we  could  accomplish  what 
we  wanted  to  accomplish,  I  said  I  was 
willing  to  accept  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment.   I  acted  hastily. 

I  feel  wisdom  requires  us  to  proceed 
on  the  measure  presented  by  the  commit- 
tee, as  the  committee  cqirefully  studied 
the  measure.  I  cannot  4ee  a  more  firm 
determination  made  by*  the  Congress 
than  the  determination  t^hich  it  makes 
under  the  12th  amendment,  in  which 
it  is  provided  that  in  the  event  neither 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  receives  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  Congress 
shall  immediately  decide  the  issue.  We 
>  say,  in  the  event  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined whether  the  President  is  able 
to  carry  on  his  duties,  Congress  shall 
immediately  decide  the  Issue. 

Frankly,  this  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  committee.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed on  the  public  platform.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  come  closer  to  resolving 
this  question  than  by  using  the  termi- 
nology in  the  joint  resolution  before  us. 
If  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
wishes  to  proceed,  wisdom  would  cause 
me,  with  great  reluctance,  to  vote  against 
his  amendment.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  I 
think  the  wording  in  the  joint  resolution 
is  tight.  The  urgency  is  clear.  The  rec- 
ord is  written.  No  Member  of  this  body 
does  not  share  the  feeling  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  the  U.S.  Senate  should  not 
decide  immediately. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  going  to  pose  a 
question?  i 

Mr.  BASS.     Yes.  I 

Mr.  BAYH.     I  yield.   M 
Mr.  BASS.    Let  us  assume  that  the 
Senator  believes  the  word  "immediately" 
is  adequate  in  the  section  so  far  as  dis- 
ability is  concerned.    Would  the  Senator 
willing   to  accept  one  single  word, 
lediately"  in  section  2,  so  the  Con- 
gress would  act  forthwith  on  the  selec- 
tion of  the  new  Vice  President? 
Mr.  BAYH.    No,  I  would  not. 
Mr.   BASS.    Would  the  Senator  ex- 
plain what  his  objection  would  be? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  explained  It.  I 
will  try  again.  In  section  5  we  are  ques- 
tioning the  disability  of  the  President, 
the  man  who  has  his  "finger  on  the  but- 
ton." This  Issue  needs  to  be  decided  im- 
mediately.   But  in  section  2  we  are  try- 


ing to  decide  who  the  Vice  President  shall 
be. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  con- 
cocted a  situation  th  .t  he  thinks  might 
foreseeably  exist.  I  asked  him  to  state 
a  while  ago  the  worst  possible  thing  that 
could  happen,  and  txie  worst  possible 
thing  is  to  leave  it  where  it  is  now.  Why 
tie  up  Congress  to  correct  a  system  that 
has  worked  for  176  years.''  We  are  not 
looking  for  delays. 

Mr.  BASS.  It  has  not  worked  for  176 
years.  This  amendment  passed  only  16 
years  ago.  The  amendment  providing 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency was  adopted  only  16  years  ago. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  a  provision  which 
goes  into  effect  only  when  there  is  a  dual 
tragedy,  when  both  the  President  and 
Vice  President  have  dropped  out  of  the 
picture. 

Mr.  BASS.  But  not  at  the  same  time. 
The  Vice  President  can  die  3  years  later. 

Mr.  BAYH.    During  the  same  term  of 

office. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  does  not  ad- 
mit that  a  matter  of  time  is  involved, 
in  that  case,  but  he  insists  that  Congress 
shall  act  without  delaying  tactics  in  the 
other  matter.  I  see  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  in  providing  that  Congress  shall 
act  upon  the  nomination  without  delay. 
If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  that,  I  do 
not  see  where  it  Is.  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  in  providing  that  the  Congress 
shall  act  with  dispatch  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  belonging 
to  one  party,  when  the  Congress  may  op- 
pose the  recommendation  because  it  is 
of  the  opposite  party.  All  the  amend- 
ment does  is  add  one  word — "imme- 
diately." 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  that  is  not  all  there 
is  to  it.  The  Senator  wants  section  2 
to  read  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land wants  section  5  to  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Section  2  of  the  resolution  does  not  deal 
with  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent; it  deals  only  with  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President: 


Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President,  the  President  shaU 
nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall  take 
office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

There  is  a  President  involved  in  the 
language  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wishes  to  amend.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  wants  to  amend  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  nomination  of  the 
Vice  President.  He  says  he  is  afraid  that, 
when  the  Vice  President's  office  is  va- 
cant. Members  of  the  House  who  are 
anxious  to  get  their  Speaker  in  the  Presi- 
dency will  "sit  still"  on  the  nomination 
until  the  President  dies. 

God  help  this  Nation  if  we  ever  get  a 
House  of  Representatives,  or  a  Senate, 
which  will  wait  for  a  President  to  die  so 
someone  whom  they  love  more  than  their 
country  will  succeed  to  the  Presidency. 


That  does  not  apply  to  this  section. 
It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  Vice-Presidency,  is  going 
to  pray  for  the  President  to  die  so  some- 
body they  love  more  than  they  love  their 
country  will  succeed  to  the  Presidency. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  I  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  point  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  is  an  amendment 
pending,  which  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
bated, by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  wish  to  inquire  as  to  what  dis- 
position we  can  make  of  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  Because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  issue,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  permit  us  to  get 
one  question  voted  on,  and  then  he  can 
offer  his  amendment,  or  as  many  amend- 
ments as  he  wants  to? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  going  to  resolve  the 
question  by  offering  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.    Very  well. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).    The  clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
language  on  page  2,  line  16,  as  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  insert  the  word  "immediately." 

Mr.  BASS.    Mr.  President- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
change  in  the  joint  resolution  would  be 
one  word.  Only  one  word  would  be  added 
to  the  joint  resolution.  If  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  check  section  2,  only 
one  word,  the  word  "Immediately,"  which 
is  the  word  he  used  in  his  own  section — 
in  section  5 — would  be  added  to  section 
2.  This  would  merely  mean  that  If  we 
had  a  situation  in  which  there  was  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  submitted  a  nom- 
ination. Congress  would  be  required  to 
act  with  some  dispatch.  There  would  be 
no  time  limit,  no  given  number  of  days, 
but  we  are  using  the  same  language  as 
the  language  in  section  2,  which  the  com- 
mittee itself  wrote  into  section  5. 

This  would  mean  that  Congress  would 
have  to  act  with  some  dispatch. 

The  only  thing  It  does  is  add  one  word 
to  the  resolution,  which  means  that  Con- 
gress would  act  Immediately  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  to  con- 
firm a  new  Vice  President. 

I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  asking 
Congress  to  act  Immediately  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  because  If 
we  were  in  a  situation  in  which  one  party 
In  power  would  be  stalling  and  delaying 
the  recommendations  of  the  party  in 
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power  in  the  White  House,  we  would  be 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  we  are 
now. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  a  brief  observation.  We  did  con- 
sider the  word  "immediately"  in  section 
5  in  that  same  context. 

What  does  the  word  "immediately" 
mean? 

Does  it  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
hearings?  Does  it  mean  that  there  will 
be  no  debate?  Does  it  mean  that  there 
will  be  no  consideration  of  any  kind  to 
determine  what  kind  of  person  the  nomi- 
nee is? 

Those  are  questions  which  have  al- 
ready been  considered;  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  who  have  ade- 
quately expressed  my  views.  I  have  tried 
earlier  to  do  so.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  vote. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Bass]. 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  LEGiSLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  16,  and  on  page  3,  line  24,  after  the 
word  "issue,"  insert  the  following:  "and 
no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  un- 
til such  issue  is  decided." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time.  , 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3^elds  time  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require  from  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  wish  to  explain  and 
clarify  something  which  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  previously  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Let  the  Record  show  that  as  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  terms 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  feel  that 
the  word  "inability"  and  the  word  "un- 
able," as  used  in  sections  4  and  5  of 
this  article,  which  refer  to  an  impair- 
ment of  the  President's  faculties,  mean 
that  he  is  unable  either  to  make  or  com- 
municate his  decisions  as  to  his  own 
competency  to  execute  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office.  I  should  like  for  the 
Record  to  include  that  as  my  definition 
of  the  words  "inability"  and  "unable." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  statement  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  on 
page  20  of  the  hearings: 

Let  me  intervene  momentarily.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Senator  from  Nebraska  remembers 
that  the  record  shows  that  the  intention  of 
this  legislation  Is  to  deal  with  any  type  of 
Inability,  whether  It  is  from  traveling  from 
one  nation  to  another,  a  breakdown  of  com- 
munications, capture  by  the  enemy,  or  any- 
thing that  Is  imaginable.  The  Inability  to 
perform  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  oflBce, 
for  any  reason  Is  Inability  under  the  terms 
that  we  are  discussing. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  just  stated  is  a  clarification 
of  that  statement? 

Mr.  BAYH.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Also  an  indication 
of  the  intention  of  the  Senate  in  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Either  unable  to  make  or 
communicate  his  decisions  as  to  his  own 
competency  to  execute  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  ofiBce. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  in  thorough 
accord  with  what  is  intended  by  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment.  There 
is  one  thing  about  the  debate  which  has 
disturbed  me.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  specifically  replace  or  spe- 
cifically amend  any  part  of  the  present 
Constitution.  It  does  by  implication,  it 
seems  to  me.  amend  certain  portions  of 
article  II,  section  1,  clause  5. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  what  seems  to 
be  the  assumption  by  some  Senators  that 
the  present  statute  providing  for  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  would  still  be  in 
force. 

Looking  at  these  two  matters  hurried- 
ly, that  is  the  present  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  What  is  proposed  would 
be  a  new  section  of  the  Constitution,  and 
would  only  by  implication  change  the 
present  provision.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  that  part  of  the  present  Constitu- 
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tion  which  allows  the  Congress  by  statute 
to  declare  what  officer  shall  then  act  as 
President  in  the  case  of  the  removal 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  both  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
could  apply  only  in  two  cases. 

One  would  be  a  situation  in  which  the 
President  and  Vice  President  were  both 
killed  in  a  common  disaster.  The  second 
would  be  where  the  death  of  one  should 
come  so  quickly  following  the  death  of 
another  that  there  would  have  been  no 
time  permitted  for  the  functioning  of 
Congress  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, if  it  should  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  am  asking  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  joint  resolution  if  that  is  also  his  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  only  fields  in  which 
Congress  would  be  left  with  statutory 
authority  to  provide  for  the  succession 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
that  is  the  way  I  would  interpret  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment, if  it  became  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution, would  reduce  the  present  power 
of  Congress  to  the  two  situations  which 
I  have  outlined  in  my  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  well  knows,  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  debate  as  to  whether 
Congress  has  power  to  legislate  by  stat- 
ute in  this  field  at  the  present  time. 
The  original  succession  statute  was 
passed  in  1792;  and  the  Congress  which 
passed  that  statute  contained  several 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Their  interpretation  of  article  H, 
section  1,  should  be  considered  in  light 
of  the  succession  statute  which  they 
passed,  which  dealt  only  with  succession. 
The  law  would  apply  only  when  there 
were  two  deaths,  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  has  described. 

In  other  words,  they  must  surely  have 
interpreted  clause  5.  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor refers,  reading  "Congress  may  by  law 
provide  for  the  case  of  the  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  both  of 
the  President  and  of  the  Vice  President," 
to  mean  that  that  was  a  limitation  on 
the  Congress  and  that  both  of  those  con- 
tingencies had  to  come  to  pass  before  it 
could  enact  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But,  if  I  may  restate 
my  question,  in  the  event  the  proposed 
amendment  should  be  adopted  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Constitution,  would 
it  not  confine  the  statutory  authority  of 
Congress  to  the  two  cases  which  I  have 
outlined? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  This  does  not  alter 
it.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  BAYH.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
a  few  questions,  which  may  help  all  of 
us  in  understanding  this  subject? 

Mr.  BAYH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  has  just 
stated  a  definition  of  inability,  dealing 
with  the  impairment  of  the  President  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  make  or  communicate 
a  decision  as  to  his  own  competency. 
Is  it  clear  that  this  means  far  more  than 
disagreement  with  respect  to  a  judg- 
ment he  may  make,  a  decision  he  may 
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make  with  respect  to  incapacity  and  in- 
oWUty  or  must  it  not  be  based  upon  a 
fudgment  that  is  very  far  reaching? 

Mr  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  In- 
Hiana  agrees  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
an  unpopular  decision  that  must  be  made 
in  time  of  trial  and  which  might  ren- 
Apt  the  President  unpopular.  We  are 
talking  about  a  President  who  is  unable 
to  perform  the  powers   and   duties  of 

his  office. 

Mr  HART.  This  may  have  been  clar- 
ified in  the  report,  and  I  plead  guilty 
to  not  having  read  it  very  carefully. 

With  reference  to  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments,  is  it  clear  that 
we  are  talking  about  those  whom  we  re- 
gard as  comprising  the  Cabinet,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  5  U.S. C.  1  and  2? 

Mr.  BAYH.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  to  further  describe  the  contents 
of  5  U.S.C.  2,  a  report  that  was  given  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  sets  this  mat- 
ter out  specifically. 

Mr.  HART.    That  would  be  helpful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Washington,  DC,  February  18,  1965. 
To:  Hon.    Birch   Bayh,   CJiairman,    Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Executive  departments. 

Reference  Is  made  to  your  inquiry  of  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1965.  requesting,  among  other 
things,  some  precedents  regarding  definition 
of  "executive  department." 

As  we  Informed  you  during  our  telephone 
conversation  of  above  date,  the  phrase  Is 
defined  In  5  U.S.C.  2  which  provides:  "The 
word  'department'  when  used  alone  In  this 
chapter,  and  chapters  2-11  of  this  title, 
means  one  of  the  executive  departments 
enumerated  In  section  1  of  this  title." 

Section  1  referred  to  above  reads  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to 
the  following  executive  departments : 

"First,  the  Department  of  State. 

"Second,  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"Third,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

"Fourth,  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"Fifth,  the  Post  Office  Dqpartment. 

"Sixth,  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"Seventh,  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Eighth,  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"Ninth,  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Tenth,  the  Department  ©f  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare." 

The  phrase  also  makes  an  appearance  In 
the  Constitution.  Article  2,  section  2,  clause 
1  reads,  In  relevant  part,  as  follows:  "He 
(President  1  may  require  the  opinion.  In  writ- 
ing, of  the  principal  officer  In  each  of  the 
executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices." 

No  relevant  annotations  appear  to  the 
foregoing  section. 

In  Brooks  v.  United  States,  33  P.  Supp.  68 
(1939)  an  action  brought  by  an  enlisted  man 
In  the  U.S.  Navy  to  recover  reenllstment  al- 
lowances— the  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  examined  petitioner's 
status  for  purposes  of  determining  whether 
It  was  without  jurisdiction  under  the  Tucker 
Act,  28  U.S.C.  §41  (20)  (1939).  The  court 
stated  that  the  expression  "heads  of  depart- 
ments" comprehended  the  members  of  the 


President's  Cabinet,  and  did  not  Include  a 
mere  bureau  head: 

"Admittedly,    the    plaintiff    was    not    ap- 
pointed by  the  President  or  by  a  court  of 
law  and  It  remains  only  to  consider  whether 
he  was  appointed  by  a  head  of  a  department. 
A  long  line  of  cases  establishes  that  the  term 
'Head  of  a  Department'  as  used  In  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution  means  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet.    It  does  not 
include  a  mere  bureau  head.     United  States 
V.  Germaine,  99  U.S.  508,  25  L.  Ed.  482;  Bur- 
nap  v.  United  States.  252  U.S.  512,  40  S.  Ct. 
374,  64  L.  Ed.  692;  Steele  v.  United  States  No. 
2,  267  U.S.  505,  45  S.  Ct.  417,  69  L.  Ed.  761. 
Thus  in  Morrison  v.  United  States.  40  P.  2d 
286,    D.C.S.D.N.Y.,    a    petty    officer    not    ap- 
pointed by  the  President  or  a  cabinet  officer 
was  held  not  to  be  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  and  therefore  capable  of  suing  In  this 
court,  whereas  In  Foshay  v.  United  States.  54 
F.   2d   668,   D.C.S.D.N.Y.,   a   clerk   appointed 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  the  head  of  an 
executive   department,    was    held    to   be   an 
officer  of  the  United  States  and  Incapable  of 
suing  for  pay  In  this  court.    Oswald  v.  United 
States.  9  Clr.,  96  F.  2d  10,  similarly  held  a 
court  reporter,  appointed  by  the  court,  under 
a  disability  to  sue  for  salary  In  the  district 
court  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tucker  Act. 
Numerous  other  cases  such  as  Scully  v.  Unit- 
ed States,  193  F.  185,  187,  C.C.D.  Nev.,  have 
defined  "officer  of  the  United  States'  In  terms 
of  the  constitutional  meaning  of  the  records. 
See.  also.   United  States  v.   Van   Wert,  D.C. 
Iowa,  195  F.  974;  United  States  v.  Brent,  D.C. 
Iowa.  195  F.  980;  McGrath  v.  United  States, 
2  Clr.,  275  P.  294." 

The  holding  was  reaffirmed  In  Surowitz  v. 
United  States.  80  F.  Supp.  716,  718-719  (1948) 
wherein  the  court  declared: 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  courts  have 
always  applied  one  test  of  an  officer  under  the 
criminal  law  and  another  under  the  civil  law. 
The  difference  resides  In  the  application. 
The  test  Itself  has  been  fairly  uniform; 
only  he  Is  an  officer  who  Is  an  officer  in  the 
constitutional  sense,  that  Is  (so  far  eis  Is  here 
involved),  a  person  appointed  under  author- 
ity of  law  by  the  head  of  a  department  to  a 
post  created  by  law.  The  head  of  a  depart- 
ment has  been  authoritatively  defined  to 
mean  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 
United  States  v.  Smith,  supra;  United  States 
V.  Germaine,  supra;  see  Burnap  v.  United 
States.  190,  252  U.S.  512,  515.  40  S.  Ct.  374.  64 
L.Ed. '692." 

In  United  States  v.  Germaine,  99  U.S.  508 
(1879).  the  Supreme  Court  was  called  upon 
to  determine  whether  a  surgeon  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  was  an  officer 
and  therefore  amenable  to  prosecution  under 
a  criminal  statute  punishing  extortion  by 
an  "officer  of  the  United  States."  The  Court 
held  that  defendant  was  not  an  officer  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  was  not  the 
head  of  a  department  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution.  Portions  of  the  opinion 
dealing  with  the  later  consideration  follow: 
"As  the  defendant  here  was  not  appointed 
by  the  President  or  by  a  court  of  law,  It  re- 
mains to  inquire  if  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, by  whom  he  was  appointed.  Is  the  head 
of  a  department,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  as  is  argued  by  the  counsel  for 
plaintiffs. 

"The  instrument  was  Intended  to  Inaugu- 
rate a  new  system  of  government,  and  the 
departments  to  which  It  referred  were  not 
then  In  existence.  The  clause  we  have  cited 
is  to  be  found  in  the  article  relating  to  the 
executive,  and  the  word  as  there  used  has 
reference  to  the  subdivision  of  the  power  of 
the  executive  into  departments,  for  the  more 
convenient  exercise  of  that  power.  One  of 
the  definitions  of  the  word  given  by  Worces- 
ter is.  'a  part  or  division  of  the  executive 
government,  as  the  Department  of  State,  or 
of  the  Treasury.'  Congress  recognized  this 
in  the  act  creating  these  subdivisions  of  the 


executive  branch  by  giving  to  each  of  them 
the  name  of  a  department.     Here  we  have 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  by  law  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Departments 
of  War,  Interior,  Treasury,  and  so  forth.    And 
by  one  of  the  latest  of  these  statutes  reorga- 
nizing the  Attorney  General's  office  and  plac- 
ing it  on  the  basis  of  the  others,  it  is  called 
the  Department  of  Justice.    The  association 
of  the  words  'heads  of  departments'  with  the 
President  and  the  courts  of  law  strongly  Im- 
plies that  something  different  is  meant  from 
the  Inferior  commissioners  and  bureau  of- 
ficers, who  are  themselves  the  mere  aids  and 
subordinates   of   the   heads   of   the   depart- 
ments.   Such,  also,  has  been  the  practice,  for 
It  Is  very  well  understood  that  the  appoint- 
ments  of   the    thousands   of   clerks   In   the 
Departments  of  the  Treasury,  Interior,  and 
the  others,  are  made  by  the  heads  of  those 
departments,  and  not  by  the  heads  of  the 
bureaus  In  those  departments. 

"So  in  this  same  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion It  Is  said  that  the  President  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 
"The  word  'department,'  in  both  these  in- 
stances, clearly  means  the  same  thing,  and 
the  principal  officer  In  the  one  case  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  head  of  department  in  the 
other. 

"While  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  require  these  opinions  from  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  the  Treasury,  of  War,  Navy, 
and  so  forth,  and  his  consultation  with  them 
as  members  of  his  Cabinet  has  been  habitual, 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  In  which 
such  written  opinion  has  been  officially  re- 
quired of  the  head  of  any  of  the  bureaus,  or 
of  any  commissioner  or  auditor  in  these  de- 
partments." 

In  United  States  v.  Hartwell.  73  US.  [6 
Wall.]  393  (1868).  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  one  appointed  under  an  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  an  assistant  treasurer,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  appoint  a  specified  numt)er  of  clerks,  is 
appointed  by  the  head  of  a  department  with- 
in the  meaning  of  article  n,  !  2.  Germaine, 
supra,  the  Court  held  that  It  was  being  con- 
sistent with  the  Hartwell  since  "it  Is  clearly 
stated  and  relied  on  that  Hartwell's  appoint- 
ment was  approved  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  acting  head  of  that 
Department,  and  he  was  therefore,  an  officer 
of  the  United  States." 

In  Price  v.  Abbott.  17  P.  506  (1883)  the 
Court  held  that  appointments  made  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  receivers  of 
national  banks,  as  provided  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress, are  to  be  presumed  to  be  made  with 
the  concurrence  or  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  are  made  by  the  head 
of  the  department  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution. 

In  Frelinghuysen  v.  Baldwin,  12  P.  395 
(1882)  it  was  held  that  a  receiver  of  a 
national  bank  appointed  by  the  ComptroUer 
of  the  Currency,  who  was  the  chief  officer 
of  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department 
charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws  passed 
by  Congress  relating  to  the  regulation  and 
the  Issue  of  a  national  currency  secured 
by  U.S.  bonds,  was  appointed  by  the 
head  of  a  department  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  as  the  ComptroUer  per- 
formed this,  as  well  as  all  other  duties,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

We  are  sending  herewith  duplicate  copies 
of  the  material  delivered  to  you  last  evening, 
material  requested  this  morning,  and  loan 
copies  of  the  United  States  Code.  See  in 
particular  5  U.S.C.  1,  2,  133z-3.  133z-5;  the 
Executive    order     (No.    10495)     following    5 

US.C.  6. 

Ratmokd  J.  Celada, 

Legislative  Attorney. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  now,  not  about  the  usual  situa- 
tion, but  one  which  we  hope  will  never 
occur.  The  language  is  clear,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  no  conversation,  in 
terms  of  an  exchange,  even  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  to  show  that  we  can 
avoid  what  all  of  us  want  to  avoid;  name- 
ly, a  usurping  Vice  President  who  con- 
solidates his  position  by  firing  the 
Cabinet. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  we  can,  in 
this  exchange  on  the  floor,  help  to  avoid 
that  situation,  or  make  very  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  grant  that  we  make? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan knows  full  well  the  advice  and  con- 
sent authority  of  the  Senate  so  far  as  any 
Cabinet  members  are  concerned. 
Mr.  HART.  Yes;  I  do. 
Mr.  BAYH.  He  also  knows  of  the  two- 
thirds  provision,  which  would  be  reqioired 
to  sustain  the  position  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  his  new  Cabinet  if  he  were  to 
take  this  most  unfortunate  step. 

The  committee  in  its  hearings  dis- 
cussed this  subject  at  some  length,  be- 
cause we  must  tread  a  very  narrow  line, 
on  one  side  of  which  we  do  not  want  a 
usurping  Vice  President  to  fire  the 
Cabinet,  while  on  the  other  side  we  do 
not  want  a  Vice  President  who  is  acting 
in  good  cause,  say,  for  example,  in  a  3- 
year  term  of  office,  being  unable  to  re- 
appoint Cabinet  members  who  may  have 
died  or  resigned. 

Mr.  HART.  What  about  interim  ap- 
pointments to  the  Cabinet?  Is  there  not 
some  place  short  of  tying  the  hands  of 
a  3 -year  incumbent  Vice  President  as 
President  and  leaving  wide  open  this 
possibility?  Is  it  not  our  responsibility 
at  least  to  establish  the  check  that  a 
Vice  President  who  becomes  President 
temporarily  at  least  should  not  be  able 
to  appoint  a  Cabinet  majority  through 
interim  appointments? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  reiterate  what  I  said  be- 
fore. Before  the  position  of  the  Vice 
President  could  be  sustained  even  in  an 
interim  position,  the  President  would 
have  the  opportunity,  under  the  provi- 
sion of  section  5,  to  take  this  to  Congress. 
Unless  the  Vice  President  could  be  sus- 
tained by  a  two-thirds  vote,  he  would  be 
"out." 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  I  have  voiced  the 
apprehension,  which  perhaps  now  more 
broadly  is  established  than  when  we  were 
discussing  the  subject  in  committee.  I 
believe  it  is  essentially  our  responsibility 
in  this  situation,  where  we  talk  about 
Cabinet  appointees  over  whom  we  have 
some  authority  to  suggest  against  in- 
terim appointees.  Ought  we  not  at  least 
to  go  that  far? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

That  question  was  considered^  In  com- 
mittee. We  discussed  the  possibility  of 
the  Vice  President  dispensing  with  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  appointing 
a  Cabinet  of  his  own  choosing.  Does  not 
the  real  protection  against  that  kind  of 
situation  lie  In  the  good  judgment  of 
Congress?  If  there  were  an  overreach- 
ing by  him  which  would  be  that  trans- 
parent, the  good  judgment  of  the  House 
and  of.  the  Senate  would  assert  itself. 
Congress  would  say,  "We  will  have  no 


part  with  that  kind  of  usurpation  and 
grasping  for  power." 

On  the  contrary.  If  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  Congress  agreed  with  him,  that 
would  be  the  democratic  process  in  ac- 
tion. That  is  the  fashion  in  which  it 
should  be  done.  The  real,  ultimate  pro- 
tection is  in  the  good  judgment  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
further  comment  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  it  the  understanding 
of  the  Senate,  in  taking  this  action,  that 
the  Under  Secretary,  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary,  shall 
be  empowered  as  would  the  Secretary 
himself,  in  participating  in  the  decision 
with  respect  to  ability  or  disability? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  that  it  is 
not. 

Mr.  HART.  This  would  reduce  it  by 
as  many  Under  Secretaries  as  may  be 
involved  in  the  situation  with  respect 
to  those  who  would  participate  in  the 
Cabinet  decision.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan — and  I  know  he  is  asking  pen- 
etrating questions  which  are  very  valu- 
able in  making  this  record  clear,  and  I 
also  know  that  a  scintilla  of  doubt  will 
remain — but  I  ask  the  Senator  to  look  at 
the  history,  in  which  the  role  of  the  Vice 
President  has  been  quite  to  the  contrary. 

He  has  been  reluctant  to  move,  al- 
though urged  to  do  so,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Garfield  situation,  when 
all  of  his  Cabinet  urged  him.  He  is  a 
human  being,  with  a  conscience  and  a 
heart  and  a  soul,  and,  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  said,  his  politi- 
cal future  would  be  ruined  If  he  at- 
tempted to  usurp  the  office. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
imderstanding  that  there  are  two  situ- 
ations in  which  there  would  be  a  change 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Nation: 
First,  whenever  the  President  on  his  own 
transmits  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  his  writ- 
ten declaration  that  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge his  office.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  one. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  second  is  when- 
ever the  Vice  President  and  a  majority 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  executive 
departments  transmit  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  their  written  declara- 
tion that  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge his  duties. 

Mr.  BAYH.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  must  be  con- 
firmed by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  President  would  bring 
the  issue  and  Congress  would  decide  It. 
The  President  would  have  to  say  "You 
are  wrong." 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  have  a  final  ques 
tion,  and  I  ask  it  to  elucidate  what  tlie 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  been  ask- 
ing. 

In  an  instance  in  which  the  incapacity 
of  the  President  would  be  announced  by 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Vice  President,  is  it 
or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  President 
would  continue  in  office  with  full  power 
to  veto  until  such  time  as  the  Cabinet 
the  Vice  President,  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Congress  had  established  that  the 
President  was  incapable  of  performing 
his  job? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  that  is  not  correct. 
That  question  got  us  into  the  very  touchy 
question  as  to  who  should  act  during  the 
questionable  period,  the  President  or  the 
Vice  President.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  committee — and  I  concur  in  that 
judgment — that  whenever  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet, 
which  would  have  been  appointed  by  the 
President  himself,  should  become  suffi- 
ciently concerned  that,  in  the  glare  of 
the  publicity  which  would  be  attendant 
upon  something  of  the  nature  that  we 
are  discassing,  they  would  make  the  dec- 
laration that  there  was  sufficient  doubt, 
the  Vice  President  would  assume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  while  the 
issue  was  being  tried. 

Another  reason  for  the  propHDsal  was 
that  we  desired  to  try  to  prevent  a  back- 
and-forth  ping-pong  sort  of  situation  in 
wliich  the  Vice  President  and  the  Cabinet 
would  make  a  declaration.  The  Presi- 
dent might  be  out  and  the  Vice  President 
would  be  in.  Then  the  issue  would  go  to 
Congress  and  Congress  might  make  a 
declaration  that  the  Vice  President 
should  be  out  and  the  President  in.  Un- 
der the  proposal  there  would  be  fewer 
transfers  of  power  and  more  continuity, 
which  I  feel  should  be  basic. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
another  question.  Suppose  that  the  Vice 
President  should  declare  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  incapacitated,  a  minority  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  should  say  that 
he  is  incapacitated,  and  a  majority 
should  say  that  he  is  not.  Under  the 
joint  resolution  Congress  would  proceed 
to  establish  its  views  and  would  either 
confirm  or  reject  the  findings  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  the  Vice  President.  Would  the 
President  whose  incapacity  had  been 
charged  have  the  right  to  a  veto? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  the  other  body,  as 
Congress  may  by  law  prescribe. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  if  and  when 
Congress  should  feel  that  it  should  step 
in  under  the  language  which  provides 
that  such  other  body  as  Congress  by  law 
may  provide,  the  Vice  President  would 
not  act,  but  the  President  would  continue 
to  act,  although  he  had  been  charged  by 
the  Congress  and  charged  by  the  Vice 
President  with  being  incapacitated. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct;  and  the 
number  of  votes  prescribed  would  over- 
ride the  veto,  or  the  same  nimiber  that 
would  support  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  questions  asked 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
Included  one  that  I  would  like  to  ask. 
Section  4  contains  a  provision  that 
the  Vice   President  shall   assume  the 
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oowers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President  under  certain  conditions. 

Section  5  states : 

Whenever  the  President  transmits  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  his  written 
declaration  that  no  Inability  exists,  he  shall 
resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
mless  the  Vice  President,  with  the  written 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  department  or  such 
other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmits  within  2  days  to  the  Congress  his 
written  declaration  that  the  President  Is 
unable  to  discharge  the  po|wers  and  duties 
of  his  office. 


be 


legal     acting 


There     would 
President. 
Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    The  Pi'esident  would 
then  send  to  Congress  hi$  written  decla- 
ration.   Who  would  be  President  dur- 
ing the  7  days? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Vice  President,  the 
Acting  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  hi^uggestion.  It 
makes  a  considerable  ^feerence.  As  I 
explained,  we  wrote  ijiJpiat  language 
for  two  basic  reasons.  First,  whenever 
the  Vice  President  and  a  majority  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  President  who  is 
about  to  be  deposed  feel  that  there  is 
sufficient  cause  that,  in  the  great  heat 
attendant  publicitywise,  they  would 
make  such  a  declaration,  there  would  be  a 
serious  enough  doubt  about  the  mental 
capacity— and  usually  it  would  be  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  President — that 
the  decision  would  be  made,  the  Vice 
President  would  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  as  Acting  President  while  the  de- 
cision was  being  made  by  Congress. 

Such  a  provision  would  cut  down  the 
number  of  times  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
idency would  change.  We  desire  to  keep 
it  to  a  minimum.  The  President  would 
leave  the  office  and  the  Vice  President 
would  take  over,  and  then  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident would  leave  and  the  President 
might  resume  his  office,  and  that  would 
go  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  get  to  the  question 
in  another  way,  so  the  issue  will  be  clear, 
if  a  Vice  President  had  assumed  the 
duties  of  acting  President,  and  the  elect- 
ed President  then  decided  that  he  wished 
to  state  that  there  is  no  inability  any 
longer,  it  would  be  7  days  before  he  could 
possibly  resume  the  office  of  President. 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.    That  is  the  Intent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  the  intent.  I 
should  like  to  clarify  the  record  on  one 
point.  The  question  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  posed  about  requiring 
a  mandatory  7  days  would  only  apply  if 
there  should  be  a  contest  under  section  5. 
The  provision  would  not  prevent  the  Vice 
President  and  the  President  agreeing  to 
a  lesser  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  agree- 
ments devised  by  the  President  and  his 
Vice  President  in  past  administrations 
to  cope  with  an  inability  crisis  are  not 
satisfactory  solutions.  Recent  history 
has  also  made  us  very  much  aware  of  the 
need  for  filling  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent when  a  vacancy  arises. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that,  rather  than 
continue  these  informal  agreements,  the 


only  sound  approach  is  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  hearings,  which  have  been  held  on 
this  important  subject  in  recent  years 
and  in  which  this  Senator  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate,  have  led  me 
to  prefer  a  different  approach  than  the 
present  one.  As  in  other  legislative  mat- 
ters, the  finished  product  requires  the  re- 
finement of  individual  preferences.  In 
the  spirit  of  this  simple  reality,  I  shall 
support  the  proposed  amendment.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures  will  approve  and 
ratify  it  promptly. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  my 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
The  first  is  the  urgent  need  for  a  solu- 
tion. Differences  of  opinion  in  Congress 
have  deprived  us  of  a  solution  for  far  too 
long.  It  is  time  that  these  constitutional 
shortcomings  be  met. 

Secondly,  the  proposed  language  ap- 
proaches the  product  which  would  have 
resulted  under  the  proposal  which  I  had 
urged,  so  that  this  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable as  proposed  and  amended. 

The  refinements  that  have  been  made 
on  the  original  language  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  will  clarify  the  detailed  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  a  case  of  dis- 
ability. 

The  role  of  Congress  is  narrow.  It  is 
as  an  appeal  open  to  the  President  from 
the  decision  of  the  Vice  President  and 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  It  wiU  be 
brought  into  the  matter  only  in  those 
limited  circvunstances  where  the  Vice 
President,  with  a  majority  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and  the  President  disagree  on  the 
question  of  restored  ability.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  Congress  will  not 
have  the  power  to  initiate  a  challenge  of 
the  President's  ability. 

The  procedure  by  which  Congress 
shall  act  is  properly  left  to  later  deter- 
mination within  rules  of  each  branch 
thereof.  A  point  of  possible  conflict  is 
resolved  in  the  understanding  that  Con- 
gress shall  act  as  separate  bodies  and 
within  their  respective  rules. 

The  language  that  "Congress  shall  im- 
mediately proceed  to  decide  the  issue" 
leaves  to  Congress  the  determination  of 
what,  in  light  of  the  circumstances  then 
exisUng,  must  be  examined  in  deciding 
the  issue.  Thus,  the  matter  will  be  ex- 
amined on  the  evidence  available.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  matter  be  examined 
with  a  sympathetic  eye  toward  the  Presi- 
dent who,  after  all,  is  the  choice  of  the 
electorate. 

It  is  apparent  that  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  does  have  aspects  which  alleviate 
the  dangers  attendant  to  a  crisis  In  presi- 
dential inability.  Nevertheless,  it  is  felt 
by  this  member  of  the  committee  that 
caution  and  restraint  will'  be  demanded 
should  this  inability  measure  be  called 
into  application. 

A  time  does  arrive,  however,  when  we 
must  fill  the  vacuum.  The  points  which 
I  have  emphasized  and  previously  in- 
sisted upon  are  important;  but  having 
a  solution  at  this  point  is  more  than  im- 
portant, it  is  urgent.  For  this  reason,  I 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  and 
urge  its  passage.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
given  expeditious  approval  by  the  other 


body  and  early  ratification  by  the  re- 
quired number  of  States. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is, 
Shall  the  joint  resolution  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],   the   Senator   from   Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
•from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrtteningI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin    [Mr.   ProxmireI, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]   are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada   [Mr.   Bible],   the   Senator   from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from   Arkansas    [Mr.    Fulbright],    the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],    the    Senator    from    North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire],    the   Senator    from   Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia   [Mr.   Russell],  the   Senator  from 
Florida    [Mr.   Smathers],   the   Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator   from   New   Jersey    [Mr.   Wil- 
LiAiasl  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]  and  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 
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If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsJ. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  CaUfornia  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  72, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  24  Leg.] 
TEAS — 72 


Aiken 

Fong 

Monroney 

AUott 

Harris             , 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Morse 

Bass 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hill 

Pell 

Brewster 

Holland 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Hriiska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

SaltonstaU 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Cburch 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Ciirtis 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Tower 

Douglas 

McGee 

T\-dlngs 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Williams.  Del. 

EUender 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pannin 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Anderson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Nelson 

Bible 

Jordan, Idaho 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Riblcoff 

Dominick 

Miller 

Russell 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Smathers 

Gore 

Morton 

Symington 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

Williams.  N.J. 

Javlts 

Murphy 

Johnston 

Muskie 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya in  the  chair > .  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
1)  is  passed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  I  had  asked  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  yield  for  10  seconds,  but  I 
did  not  pursue  my  request  because  I 
wanted  to  have  the  joint  resolution 
passed  promptly.  But  I  believe  it  is 
apropos  now,  after  all  the  discussion 
today,  that  the  Senate  should  wish  the 
President  and  Vice  President  good  luck 
and  good  health. 


FORMATION  OP  BUSINESS  ADVIS- 
ORY COMMITTEE  ON  TRADE  WITH 
EASTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  who  view  expanded  trade  as  a  sen- 
sitive tool  for  piercing  the  Iron  Curtain, 
welcome  President  Johnson's  formation 
of  a  business  advisory  committee  on 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  announced 


yesterday.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  this  committee,  in  charting  new 
paths  to  increased  peaceful  trade  with 
Russia  and  the  other  European  bloc 
countries,  will  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  our  dynamic  new  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, John  T.  Connor. 

It  is  significant  that  the  President  an- 
nounced his  action  during  the  throbbing 
crisis  in  Vietnam,  for  it  should  serve  as  a 
healthy  reminder  to  those  who  see  East- 
West  trade  in  imthinking,  cold  war  terms, 
that  our  object  in  expanding  trade  is  not 
sentimental  but  the  hardheaded  pursuit 
of  our  own  economic  and  strategic  self- 
interest. 

Less  than  3  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  36, 
to  establish  a  high  level  permanent  Coun- 
cil for  Expanded  Trade,  composed  of 
leading  private  citizens  from  the  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  academic  communities  to 
advise  the  Congress  and  the  President  on 
a  continuing  basis  of  "the  extent  to  which 
and  the  methods  by  which  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  countries  within 
the  Communist  bloc  can  profitably  be 
expanded  in  furtherance  of  the  national 
Interest." 

In  the  past,  business  leaders  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  each  tended  to  let 
the  other  take  the  lead  in  urging  Inno- 
vations in  our  trade  policies  toward  the 
bloc  countries.  As  a  result,  businessmen 
in  general  have  remained  confused  and 
uncertain  of  the  guidelines  of  national 
trade  policy,  while  the  Government  has 
been  unable  to  grasp  the  commercial 
realities  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  ex- 
panded trade  with  the  East. 

What  should  be  a  great  national  de- 
bate has  too  often  been  obscured  by 
myth  and  misconception.  Before  we  will 
be  able  to  establish  a  rational  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  with  the  bloc  coun- 
tries, we  must  establish  a  rational  ma- 
chinery for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  ex- 
perience, and  fact  between  our  own  busi- 
ness and  Government. 

The  President's  committee  represents 
an  exceedingly  important  first  step  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  such  machin- 
ery. But  the  exploration  of  expanded 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  should 
not  be  a  one-shot  affair.  The  inter- 
change of  ideas  on  East-West  trade  be- 
tween business  and  Government  must  be 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis  so  that  the 
President  and  Congress  might  not  only 
be  informed  of  trade  developments  with 
the  East  but  so  that  business  leaders,  in 
turn,  might  be  informed  of  Government 
policies  on  such  trade. 

The  development  and  cultivation  of 
trade  relationships  Is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess which  will  undoubtedly  take  many 
years.  Problems  which  now  exist,  and 
which  may  in  the  future  arise,  will  require 
continuing  scrutiny  and  attention. 

For  these  reasons,  while  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  President's  forma- 
tion of  his  study  committee,  I  believe 
that  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  place 
the  effort  to  expand  East-West  trade  on 
a  more  permanent.  Institutionalized 
basis,  and  so  I  urge  that  Congress  sup- 
port President  Johnson's  goal  of  an  ac- 
tive East-United  States  trade  policy  by 
enacting  Senate  Joint  Resolution  36. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  FINE  HARDWOOD 
LOGS  FOR  VENEER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning. Senators  Hartke  and  Javits  and 
I  discussed  the  critical  problem  of  ex- 
cessive cutting  of  black  walnut  logs 
which  will  occur  due  to  the  removal  of 
an  export  control  order  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

In  our  discussions  we  suggested  that 
the  source  of  supply  of  replacement 
woods  was  virtually  nonexistent  in  the 
United  States  and  was,  in  fact,  in  short 
supply  worldwide. 

To  fully  describe  the  critical  propor- 
tions of  our  veneer  quality  log  supply  i 
would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
a  speech  by  the  Director  of  the  Forest 
Products  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Mason,  en- 
titled  "World  Availability  of  Fine  Hard- 
wood Logs  for  Face  Veneer."  This 
speech  analyzes  the  total  world  supply 
of  walnut  logs  and  other  fine  hardwoods 
and  emphasizes  the  dimensions  of  the 
shortage  we  face. 

This  speech  by  a  res^i^ed  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  official  a^ain  under- 
scores the  folly  of  removing  the  export 
quota  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

World  Availabilitt  of  Fine  Hardwood  Logs 
FOR  Face  Veneer 

(Speech  by  Thomas  C.  Mason,  Director,  For- 
est Products  Division,  BDSA,  at  the  annual 
spring  meeting  of  the  Hardwood  Plywood 
Institute  luncheon,  Mar.  5,  1964,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.) 

RLACK  WALNUT 

Coincidence  of  growing  domestic  and  for- 
eign demands  for  American  black  walnut 
veneer  logs  has,  since  1958,  resulted  in  exces- 
sive drain  on  the  resource. 

As  of  the  end  of  1958,  the  resource  was  able 
to  provide  about  18  million  board  feet  of 
veneer  logs  per  year. 

Domestic  use  increased  from  about  12  mil- 
lion board  feet  in  1958  to  191/2  million  In 
1962  and  continued  at  a  high  level  In  1963. 

Exports  increased  from  2«4  million  board 
feet  in  1958  to  IOV'3  million  in  1962,  and  well 
over  14  million  in  1963. 

In  1962,  domestic  use  and  exports  com- 
bined were  nearly  twice  the  indicated  growth 
reported  late  in  1963  by  the  Forest  Service. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  be  interested  In 
details,  I  have  copies  of  two  small  charts. 
These  compare  annual  growth  and  drain  of 
veneer-quality  black  walnut:  In  the  one  case, 
had  1960-63  trends  of  use  been  allowed  to 
continue;  in  the  other,  the  trends  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  the  conservation  program. 

In  1963,  estimated  domestic  consumption 
plus  exports  were  at  an  annual  rate  mate- 
rially exceeding  twice  the  indicated  growth. 
If  this  rate  had  been  permitted  to  continue, 
it  would  have  taken  less  than  10  years  to 
exhaust  all  the  growing  capital  of  veneer- 
quality  black  walnut  trees  down  to  15  Inches 
in  diameter  breast  high.  All  the  larger  trees 
available  for  cutting,  from  which  the  high- 
quality  veneer  logs  come,  would  have  been 
exhausted  much  sooner  that  that.  After 
about  10  years,  the  only  supply  of  walnut 
veneer  logs  would  have  come  from  what  is 
known  in  forestry  terminology  as  1° 
growth  in  the  veneer  tree  size  class;  In 
other  words,  trees  which  reach  15  inches  In 
diameter  breast  high  during  the  year.  Tb« 
Indicated  volume  of  In-growth  is  less  than 
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10  million  board  feet.  In  fact,  less  than  half 
of  current  usage  alone. 

The  pinch  in  walnut  veneer  log  supply  is 
.ir«adv  here.  It  is  reflected  in  an  increase 
^75  percent  in  the  average  price  of  walnut 
.Jeer  logs  cut  between  1954  and  1962.  It  is 
JpflMted  in  usage  of  a  much  lower  quality 
and  smaller  size  of  logs  for  veneer  purposes. 
?Sr  example.  In  1962  the  walnut  logs  cut  into 
^^neer  by  one  large  producer  averaged  only 
fl7  board  feet  per  log,  against  a  normal  aver- 
"„  well  above  100.  It  is  reflected  in  lower 
niialltv  and  Increased  prices  Of  walnut  veneer, 
?nd  in  the  greater  quantity  of  veneer  that 
must  now  be  bought  by  users  to  make  the 
same  quantity  of  their  finished  product. 

OTHER  AMERICAN  FINE  HARDWOODS 

I  hesitate  to  delve  into  the  subject  of  the 
suDDly  of  other  fine  American  hardwoods, 
since  many  of  you  are  much  better  informed 
of  this  than  I  am.  However,  this  is  how  we 
sum  up  the  situation  for  veneer  logs  of  the 
more  important  species. 

Hard  maple:  Grown  in  the  Northeast,  Lake 
States  and  Appalachian  areas  (as  well  as 
Canada),  supply  very  limited  and  declining, 
imports  from  Canada  restricted. 

Yellow  birch :  Grown  in  the  Northeast  and 
Lake  States,  supply  virtually  exhausted  and 
logs  being  imported  from  Canada  whenever 
permitted  by  Canadian  restrictions.  Birch 
veneer  is  imported  from  Canada  and  also 
birch  plywood  from  Canada.  Finland,  and 
Japan. 

Oak-  Grown  in  Eastern  United  States, 
supply  of  veneer  quality  logs  low,  competi- 
tion for  finest  trees  with  the  bourbon  stave 
industry. 

Cherry:  Of  veneer  quality,  limited  pretty 
much  to  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  supply  very 
short. 

Elm:  Grown  in  Eastern  United  States, 
veneer-quality  supply  short,  declining  due 
to  inroads  of  Dutch  elm  disease  introduced 
m  burl  elm  logs  imported  from  Europe  for 
furniture  veneer  manufacture. 

Pecan:  Grown  in  the  southern  gulf  area, 
veneer-quality  supply  shorU.  reportedly  being 
supplemented  by  substitution  of  other  hick- 
ories which  are  deficient  In  supply  of  quality 
trees. 

In  a  broad  way,  the  current  Forest  Service 
updating  of  the  Timber  Resources  Review, 
which  was  based  primarily  on  1952  data,  con- 
nrms  these  observations.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Cliff, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  speaking  at  the 
Fifth  American  Forest  Congress  in  October 
1963.  stated  in  part: 

"The  cut  of  timber  substantially  exceeds 
growth  in  the  larger  tree  diameters  where 
quality  is  concentrated,  both  for  softwoods 
and  hardwoods.  Most  of  the  cutting  is 
limited  to  preferred  species.  As  a  result  of 
these  trends,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  hardwood  Inventory,  for  example,  is 
now  In  trees  above  15  Inches  in  diameter  in 
those  species  having  established  markets. 
(This  Includes  select  red  and  white  oak, 
yellow  birch,  hard  maple,  Cottonwood,  sweet 
gum,  yellow  poplar,  ash,  black  cherry,  and 
walnut.)  Moreover,  only  a  portion  of  this 
10  percent  is  top-grade  nuaterial  Today  we 
Import  nearly  half  of  the  fKiod  used  In  hard- 
wood plywood  and  veneer — a  forcible  re- 
minder to  look  to  the  quality  of  our  timber 
growth  and  inventory  rather  than  to  volume 
alone." 

THE  WORLD  PICTURE 

Hardwood  log  production  and  availabilities 
In  the  free  world  are  shown  In  this  tabula- 
tion, developed  from  1961  statistics  published 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  must  emphasize 
that  these  data  Include  both  sawlogs  and 
veneer  logs,  separate  data  are  not  available. 
On  the  average,  we  estimate  that  probably 
20  percent  of  these  quantities  represent 
veneer  logs.  The  propoildon  is  lower  than 
this  for  developed   countries,   such   as   the 


United  States  and  Europe,  with  little  or  no 
virgin  timber,  and  higher  for  less  developed 
countries  with  considerable  virgin  high 
forests. 

Since  the  United  States  currently  requires 
about  20  million  board  feet  of  black  walnut 
for  domestic  production  of  veneer  and  ex- 
ports over  10  million  feet  of  such  veneer  logs, 
we  are  talking  about  ap  alternative  supply 
of  hardwood  logs,  combining  the  veneer  and 
sawlog  grades,  of  the  order  of  100  to  150 
million  board  feet,  as  far  as  this  tabulation 
is  concerned. 

Please  note  first  that  the  United  States 
produces  (and  uses)  more  hardwood  sawlogs 
and  veneer  logs  than  any  other  country  or 
principal  geographical  area  of  the  free  world, 
excepting  free  Asia.  The  United  States  has 
a  deficit  in  veneer  logs  alone,  and  In  most 
years  in  all  hardwood  logs.  The  small  indi- 
cated surplus  in  the  total  in  1961  is  due 
entirely  to  our  imbalanced  trade  with 
Canada,  which  can  Import  our  logs  freely  but 
imposes  controls  on  exports  of  Canadian 
logs. 

Look  at  the  trade  balance  column  in  the 
tabulation  with  the  figures  of  100  to  150 
million  board  feet  in  mind.  Even  in  free 
Asia,  which  produces  more  hardwood  logs 
than  any  other  area,  there  is  a  trade  deficit, 
much  less  a  surplus  of  this  order.  More- 
over, the  lauans  and  related  woods  which 
make  up  a  large  part  of  Asia's  total,  are 
largely  not  suitable  for  fine  furniture, 
although  excellent  and  widely  used  for 
plywood. 

Canada 

Of  total  hardwood  log  cut  of  732  million 
board  ^feet,  about  120  million  or  17  percent 
were  veneer  logs.  Principal  domestic  furni- 
ture veneer  species  consumed  were  birch  (88 
percent) ,  maple  (7  percent) ,  and  elm  (3  per- 
cent). Veneer  log  imports  are  all  from  the 
United  States.  Exports  sharply  restricted  by 
export  controls,  see  chapter  on  such  restric- 
tions. Very  little  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  increase  its  imports  from  this 
country. 

Central  America 

Production  of  all  logs  low  In  relation  to 
forest  resource,  some  substantial  unde- 
veloped forest  areas,  largely  inaccessible  at 
present.  Trade  in  all  logs  essentially  in  bal- 
ance, no  indication  that  any  major  increase 
in  exports  Is  possible  in  immediate  future. 
Principal  furniture  species  is  mahogany, 
but  mahogany  logs  from  this  area  are  used 
especially  for  lumber  for  solid  wood  furni- 
ture, the  figure  (grain)  of  the  wood  being 
less  desirable  for  veneer  than  the  African 
species.  Most  accessible  mahogany  has  been 
cut.    See  also  South  America. 

A  variety  of  other  woods  useful  for  furnl- 
ttire  veneer  occur  as  scattered  individuals 
in  stands  made  up  of  100  to  200  or  more 
species,  none  of  which  can  be  produced  in 
substantial  quantities  for  export. 

Export  restrictions  prevalent  in  this  area, 
see  chapter  on  same. 

South  America 
Production  of  all  hardwood  logs  substan- 
tial, but  plus  balance  of  trade  minor.  Prob- 
ably a  higher  proportion  of  veneer  logs  are 
Involved,  since  much  of  the  forest  resource 
being  used  is  virgin.  Even  at  that,  trade 
levels  and  net  plus  balance  are  not  of  the 
order  of  the  100  million  board  feet  in  which 
we  are  interested. 

The  prlnciF>al  fvirnlture  species  grown  in 
South  America  is  mahogany,  which  Is  also 
depended  on  for  lumber  for  use  in  solid  wood 
fxirniture.  Some  increase  in  mahogany  pro- 
duction is  in  the  works,  but  will  add  only 
a  relatively  minor  amount  to  veneer  log  sup- 
plies. Accessible  stands  have  largely  been 
cut.  development  of  new  areas  difflcxilt  and 
slow.  Logging  restricted  to  a  few  months 
because  of  rainy  season  in  tropics.  Expan- 
sion of  production  also  hampered  by  restric- 


tions and  economic  burdens  placed  on  for- 
eign operators  in  many  countries;  most  na- 
tive operations  are  primitive.  Other  furni- 
ture veneer  species  in  much  the  same  situa- 
tion as  in  Central  America.  Rosewood,  for 
example,  is  available  only  in  very  limited 
quantities  at  higher  prices. 

Control  of  log  exports  by  several  coun- 
tries are  covered  elsewhere,  including  those 
of  Brazil  and  Colombia,  which  countries  pro- 
vide over  60  percent  of  the  production  of 
the  area. 

Free  Europe 

Despite  substantial  production  of  all  hard- 
wood logs,  free  Europe  is  sorely  deficient  in 
its  supply  of  such  wood,  with  a  deficit  ex- 
ceeding 900  million  board  feet  In  1961.  The 
essential  lack  of  virgin  forests  probably  re- 
duces the  portion  of  total  log  production 
that  is  of  veneer  quality. 

This  area  is  most  significant  to  our  prob- 
lem not  only  as  the  principal  importer  of 
American  black  walnut  veneer  logs  but  as 
the  United  States  principal  competitor  for 
hardwood  veneer  logs  produced  elsewhere  In 
the  world,  mostly  in  the  tropics.  In  1961, 
European  countries  imported  over  1,057  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  tropical  logs,  while  In  the 
same  year  the  United  States  imported  less 
than  43  million  board  feet  of  sucli  logs. 
European  imports  of  tropical  logs  are  in- 
creasing steadily.  The  index  of  quantity, 
with  1955  as  100,  reached  137  in  1958,  161  in 
1959,  196  in  1960.  and  198  in  1961.  While 
European  imports  of  such  logs  virtually  dou- 
bled between  1955  and  1961,  U.S.  Imports  of 
the  same  had  decreased  in  1961  to  only  41 
percent  of  the  1955  level  of  104  million  board 
feet.  In  other  words,  European  competition 
for  veneer  log  supplies  eversrwhere  In  the 
world  is  extremely  serious. 

Prance,  which  produced  40  percent  of  free 
Europe's  total  hardwood  logs  in  1961,  re- 
stricts exports  of  veneer  logs.  West  Ger- 
many, with  17  percent  of  free  Europe's  total 
hardwood  log  production,  and  Italy,  with 
over  7  percent  of  free  Europe's  total,  have 
export  control  authority  applicable  to  logs, 
whether  used  or  not  at  present,  which  has 
not  been  determinable.  See  chapter  on  ex- 
port restrictions. 

Free  Asia 


Free  Asia's  production  of  all  hardwood  logs 
in  1961  was  by  far  the  largest  of  any  area, 
but  Asia  imported  more  logs  than  it  ex- 
ported. The  principal  countries  contribut- 
ing to  this  area's  production  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Japan,  with  a  total  hardwood  log  produc- 
tion ot  2,416  million  board  feet,  or  32  percent 
of  the  area's  total,  is  deficient  in  hardwood 
timber,  mainly  because  of  its  large  exports 
of  products  made  from  hardwood  logs.  It 
Imported  1,293  million  board  feet  of  such 
logs  in  1961,  especially  from  the  Philippines 
and  North  Borneo,  but  including  black  wal- 
nut veneer  logs  from  the  United  States;  on 
the  other  hand,  Japan's  total  exports  of 
hardwood  logs  amounted  to  less  tha^  0.1 
million  board  feet.  J 

The  Philippines,   producing  1,301   million 
board  feet  of  all  hardwood  logs  in  1960  (1.578 
in  1962)  or  17  percent  of  the  area  total,  but 
exported  775  million  board  feet  or  more  than 
52  percent  of  the  area's  total  exports.     Its 
forest  resources  are   being  devasUted  by  a 
combination   of   excessive   logging   and   the 
slash  and  burn  practices  of  nomadic  agricul- 
ture (Kalngin  farming) .    Logging  companies 
are  going  Into  more  remote  areas  for  their 
timber,  and  aerial  observation  by  even  casual 
observers  shows  considerable  destruction  of 
the  resource.     With  domestic  production  of 
hardwood  lumber,  veneer,  and  plywood  ^- 
creaslng  rapidly  the  need  for  logs,  there  is 
growing  demand  for  control  of  log  exports  If 
not   a  complete   ban.     Required   legislation 
has  been  proposed  in   the  Philippine  Con- 
gress.    Of  all  hardwood  log  exports  in  1962, 
88  percent  went  to  Japan. 
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Most  of  the  Philippine  resource  Is  In  spe- 
cies of  the  lauans,  not  desirable  for  high 
quality  furniture  while  in  great  demand  for 
plywood.  Many  desirable  quality  furniture 
woods  are  scattered  in  the  timber  stands,  but 
concentrating  on  major  increases  of  produc- 
tion of  any  one  of  them  would  be  difficult  if 
not  impracticable.  One  of  these,  for  ex- 
ample, is  Dao  or  Paldao,  a  fine  wood  re- 
sembling walnut.  While  widely  distributed, 
its  market  cut  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  30 
to  45  percent  of  the  log  is  unusable  sapwood, 
felling  of  tall  buttressed  trees  Is  difficult,  and 
native  superstitions  limit  the  willingness 
of  native  workmen  to  fell  it. 

The  Philippines  is  not  a  promising  long- 
term  source  of  substantial  quantities  of 
hardwood  logs  suitable  for  fine  furniture 
veneers. 

Indonesia,  with  a  1961  production  of  862 
million  board  feet  of  all  hardwood  logs,  or 
11.5  percent  of  the  area's  production,  is  not 
a  stable  source  of  exports. 

India,  with  a  production  of  595  million 
board  feet,  or  8  percent  of  the  area  total,  has 
relatively  little  volume  of  timber  capable  of 
producing  furniture  veneer  logs.  Indian 
rosewood  Is  one  such  species,  is  relatively 
scarce  and  expensive.  India's  log  exports  are 
minimal. 

Malaya,  with  production  of  497  million 
board  feet,  or  6.6  percent  of  area  total,  has 
wood  primarily  of  the  lauan  type  (known  as 
meranti  In  Malaya),  rather  than  of  the  fine 
fvimiture  veneer  type.  Malaya  exercises  con- 
trol of  exports  of  all  log  species  which  It  can 
readily  use  domestically. 

North  Borneo,  with  production  of  576  mil- 
lion board  feet,  or  7.7  percent  of  the  area 
total,  has  relatively  low  domestic  manufac- 
turing facilities  (although  these  are  In- 
creasing) and  exports  over  86  percent  of 
Its  production.  Here  again,  most  of  the  tim- 
ber Is  of  the  lauan  type  (known  locally  as 
seraya) ,  not  suitable  for  fine  furniture  ve- 
neers although  desirable  for  plywood.  Japan 
takes  78  percent  of  the  exports.  Federation 
with  Malaya  and  the  growth  of  log  utiliza- 
tion in  the  new  federation  as  a  whole,  may 
change  the  freedom  of  log  exports  from  this 
source.  Sarawak,  with  less  than  half  of 
North  Borneo's  production,  is  in  much  the 
same  position. 

Thailand,  with  hardwood  log  production 
of  297  million  and  Burma  with  227  million 
are  the  other  substantial  producers  in  the 
area.  Here  again,  pl3rwood  veneer  type  woods 
predominate,  instead  of  the  denser  furni- 
ture veneer  types.  An  exception  Is  teak, 
^hich  Is  prominent  In  both  these  countries. 
However,  the  teak  timber  resource  Is  limited. 
Is  being  overcut,  and  the  Increasing  European 
demands  for  the  wood  limit  Its  availability 
to  the  United  States.  In  Burma,  the  state 
timber  board  Is  the  major  operator,  controls 
the  trade  In  teak  logs,  and  Is  Increasing  Its 
domestic  usage  In  manufactures.  In  Thai- 
land, the  Government  Is  also  involved  In 
teak  utilization  and  trade  Is  being  central- 
ized. 

Africa 

Africa,  with  a  substantial  production  of 
fine  hardwood  logs  from  Its  virgin  forests 
is  the  outstanding  area  of  the  free  world  In 
the  ratio  of  log  exports  to  log  production. 
Nearly  half  of  the  production  is  exported. 
The  four  principal  producing  countries  are 
Ghana,  with  405  million  board  feet,  Gabon 
with  386  million,  Nigeria  with  294  mlUlon, 
and  Ivory  Coast  with  288  million.  All  are 
substantial  exporters,  but  Europe  Is  the 
principal  buyer,  with  its  historic  ties  to  the 
west  African  tropical  area.  Ghana  has  na- 
tionalized its  timber  trade,  and  Industry 
sources  report  that  Nigeria  Is  moving  In  that 
direction.  This  trend,  along  with  the  in- 
creasing facilities  for  local  manufacture,  is 
considered  by  the  international  timber  trade 
as  threatening  the  continuation  of  log  sup- 
plies from  Africa.     The  Eviropeans  particu- 


larly are  concerned,  and  are  constantly  seek- 
ing substitute  sources  of  quality  logs.  This 
Is  one  of  the  factors,  reportedly.  In  the 
growth  of  European  demand  for  our  black 
walnut. 

African  mahogany  Is  by  far  the  most  Im- 
portant furniture  veneer  wood  grown  in 
Africa.  The  readily  accessible  supply  has 
been  cut  or  Is  being  operated,  and  substan- 
tial transportation  difficulties  must  be  over- 
come to  Increase  supply.  Ghana  has  been  an 
Important  source,  but  nationalization  of  the 
trade  Is  Interfering  with  its  supply. 

Many  other  species  of  excellent  fxirnltiire 
wood  exist  but  as  small  parts  of  very  com- 
plex stands  of  many  scores  of  species,  making 
It  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  concentrate 
on  any  one  species.  Many  of  these  woods 
lack  the  distinctive  figure  or  grain  so  desir- 
able in  fine  furniture  (mahogany  Is  an  ex- 
ception) .  Regular  and  substantial  supply  of 
any  one  wood,  a  characteristic  necessary  to 
furniture  producers.  Is  usually  a  serious  prob- 
lem. There  Is  growing  opposition  to  the 
costly  practice  of  high  grading  of  timber 
stands  for  felect  species. 

Oceania 

All  but  100  million  board  feet  of  Oceania's 
total  production  of  all  hardwood  logs  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  Australia,  for  which  FAO  re- 
ports no  log  exports.  By  far  the  predominat- 
ing woods  are  eucalypts  which  are  not  desir- 
able for  fine  furniture  veneers.  However, 
some  of  the  production  includes  a  wide  va- 
riety of  rain-forest  species,  some  of  which  are 
quite  desirable  for  furniture  veneer.  Export 
of  logs  of  at  least  one  of  these.  Oriental  wood 
or  Australian  "walnut,"  is  completely  em- 
bargoed, according  to  trade  sources.  In  gen- 
eral, Australia  has  a  well-developed  veneer 
and  plywood  industry.  Imports  veneer  logs, 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  source  of 
veneer  logs  for  the  United  States. 

Only  Africa  has  a  substantial  trade  surplus. 
However,  Europe,  with  its  old  colonial  ties 
and  developing  new  trade  ties  with  Africa, 
has  the  Inside  track  on  this  source  of  logs.  It 
Is  by  far  Africa's  principal  customer.  In 
1961,  Europe  Imported  over  1  billion  board 
feet  of  tropical  logs,  mostly  from  Africa, 
compared  to  only  43  million  board  feet  of 
tropical  logs  Imported  by  the  United  States. 
European  Imports  of  such  logs  continue  to 
grow  (In  1961  they  were  double  the  1955  fig- 
ure), whereas  the  U.S.  total  In  1961  was 
less  than  half  the  1955  quantity.  Even  at 
that,  the  European  hardwood  veneer  Indus- 
try Is  concerned  with  the  adequacy  of  Its 
African  log  supplies  and  is  constantly  seek- 
ing additional  sources  of  fine  hardwoods.  In 
fact,  this  reason  has  been  advanced  In  Eu- 
rope to  explain  Europe's  Increasing  interest 
in  American  black  walnut. 

Tropical  hardwood  resources,  In  Africa  and 
in  Latin  America  especially,  are  of  course 
much  greater  than  1961  production  indicates. 
But  these  resources  are  undeveloped,  in- 
accessible, and  comprised  of  a  wide  variety  of 
species,  many  of  them  not  suitable  or  de- 
sirable for  fine  veneer.  Most  of  the  accessi- 
ble forests  have  been  high-graded  for  the 
few  species  in  demand:  It  will  take  time, 
money,  and  the  solution  of  many  problems 
to  Increase  production  materially.  No  one 
species  is  found  in  pure  stands  and  thus  is 
readily  available  in  large  quantities.  There 
is  always  the  difficulty  of  developing  public 
acceptance  of  a  new  species  at  considerable 
expense  only  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  an 
unsteady  or  dwindling  supply. 
,  Another  major  stumbling  block  Is  the  fact 
that  restrictions  on  log  exports  are  preva- 
lent and  growing  today  over  the  world. 
Many  countries  exercise  some  controls,  in- 
cluding Canada,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Malaya,. Australia,  France,  to  mention  just  a 
few.  In  Burma,  exports  are  controlled  by 
the  State  Timber  Board,  which  also  exer- 
cises a  monopoly  of  the  trade  In  teak.  In 
Ghana,  log  exports  have  also  been  taken 
over  as  a  Government  monopoly  vrtth  prlc- 
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ing  and  other  provisions  Interfering  with  th» 
trade.  ' 

SUMMARY 

Briefly,  it  can  be  said  that  the  world  buddIt 
of  fine  hardwood  veneer  logs  Is  not  brlRht' 
specifically,  we  find  no  adequate  replacement 
for  veneer-quality  American  black  walnut 

World  availability   of  hardwood  timber 

[In  millions  of  board  feet] 


Area 


United  States.... 

Canada 

("cntral  America. 
South  America.. 

Europe , 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 


Cut 

Ex- 

Im- 

ports 

ports 

5,502 

50 

49 

732 

19 

29 

322 

4 

5 

2, 725 

67 

51 

3,896 

218 

1,125 

7,495 

1,482 

1,508 

2,098 

933 

18 

1,  554 

1 

40 

Bal. 
aoce 


+1 

-10 

-1 

+16 
-907 
-26 


Note.— Charts  accompanying  above  not  printed  in  the 
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Source:  United  Nations,  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization; and  Forest  Products  Division,  Bu.sinessand 
Defense  Services  Administration,  U.S.  Departmeot  ol 
Commerce. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  dlstin- 
guished  majority  leader  what  the  pro- 
gram will  be  for  the  rest  of  today  and 
also  for  the  forepart  of  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  knows,  I 
am  sure,  what  my  private  prescription 
is;  but  my  public  pronouncement,  with 
which  he  agrees,  is  to  have  the  Senate 
go  over  until  Monday,  at  which  time 
the  only  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  will  be  the  reading  of  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address.  Then  the  Sen- 
ate will  adjourn  until  Tuesday,  at  which 
time  it  will  take  up  Calendar  No.  63,  S. 
805. 


U.S.  AUTHORIZATION  TO  PARTICI- 
PATE IN  INCREASE  OP  FUND  FOR 
SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  63,  S.  805,  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration  and  that  it  be  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  805) 
to  amend  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


RECORD    OF    LEGISLATIVE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Senate  acted  on  two  more  of 
President  Johnson's  legislative  recom- 
mendations. The  first  one  implements 
a  recommendation  in  his  economic  mes- 
sage to  adapt  the  gold  reserve  provisions 
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f  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  the  realities 
f  nresent  and  prospective  monetary  re- 
niirement,  by  eliminating  the  provision 
Jf  existing  law  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
hanks  hold  gold  certificates  equivalent  to 
at  least  25  percent  of  their  own  deposit 
liabilities    The  similar  reciuirement  that 
ieold  certificate  reserve  of  25  percent  be 
maintained    against     Federal    Reserve 
notes  in  circulation  is  not  affected  m  any 
way    We  are  most  grateful  to  Senator 
ROBERTSON  and  his  committee  for  the 
pxoeditious  and  expert  handling  of  this 
bill    We  are  also  indebted  to  Senators 
MiTNDT,  Allott,  Lausche,  Hartke,  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Saltonstall,  Javits, 
DoMiNicK,  Douglas,  Thurmond,  Gruen- 
DJG  McGovern.  and  Tower  for  their  en- 
lightening contributions  In  the  debate. 
Senate  passage  completed  congressional 
action  on  this  measure  and  it  is  now  at 
the  White  House  awaiting  approval. 

Today  the  Senate  sent  to  the  House 
a  proposal,  strongly  supported  by  the 
President,   to   amend  the   Constitution 
relating  to  presidential  inability  and  va- 
cancies by  spelling  out  a  procedure  per- 
mitting the  Vice  President  to  become  Act- 
ing President  in  the  event  the  President 
becomes  disabled  and  providing  for  fill- 
ing a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President.    The  distinguished  and  very 
able  Senator    Bayh,   the    sponsor    and 
floorleader  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  ex- 
pert handling  of  this  important  measure. 
He  has  proved  his  mettle  as  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  and  an  extremely  capable 
floor  manager.    Full  credit  should  also 
go  to  Senators  Hruska,  Dirksen,  and 
Ervin  for  their  contributions  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure.       j 

I  might  say  also  that  a  great  deal  of 
credit  should  go  to  Senators  Hart.  Pas- 
tore,  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Bass,  Ty- 
DiNGs,  Lausche,  Saltonstall,  Allott,  and 
others  who  made  contributions  directly 
and  indirectly  toward  strengthening  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  far  as  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  concerned. 

Next  week  the  leadership  hopes  the 
Senate  will  complete  action  on  another 
of  tlie  President's  legislative  recommen- 
dations, a  bill  providing  for  a  $750  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
over  a  3-year  period  at  the  rate  of  $250 
million  a  year.  This  represents  the  U.S. 
share  of  a  planned  $900  million  increase 
In  the  Fund  which  will  serve  to  strength- 
en multinational  aid  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

As  to  what  we  may  expect  in  the  next 
week  or  so  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  the  8th,  9th,  and  16th  of  this 
month,  held  hearings  on  the  President's 
recommendation  to  authorize  production 
and  marketing  limits  on  an  acreage- 
poundage  basis.  However,  at  present 
there  is  no  reporting  date. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  started 
Interior  hearings  February  15  and  have 
scheduled  Agriculture  hearings  for  Feb- 
ruary 23. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  plans 
to  start  hearings  Febtt-uary  24  on  the 
President's  military  procurement  pro- 
gram. \ 
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The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxa- 
rency  will  hold  hearings  on  balance  of 
payments  early  in  March— by  March  2. 
The    Conunerce    Committee    held    a 
hearing  Friday,  February  19,  on  a  bill 
establishing  a  National  Oceanographic 
Council.    On  March  2  through  4  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  S.  325  and  S.  348— 
rail  transportation  service  in  the  north- 
eastern seaboard  area.    On  March  8-10 
the  committee  will  consider  the  present 
helicopter  service  and  whether  subsidies 
are  warranted  in  this  area.    S.  558  will 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  on  March  17 
and  18,  a  bill  relating  to  foreign  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  products.    On  the  23d  and 
24th  of  March  the  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  cigarette  labeUng  and  ad- 
vertising. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  announced  hearings  to  start 
March  8  on  the  President's  home  rule 
recommendation. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
a  1-day  hearing  February  16,  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Agent's  Reg- 
istration Act  but  it  will  be  from  2  to  3 
weeks  before  this  bill  will  be  ready  for 
fioor  action.  On  the  22d  and  23d  the 
committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
President's  request  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $55  million  for 
the  4-year  period  of  fiscal  years  1966 
through  1969.  This  bill  passed  the  House 
on  February  17  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  Senate  action  about  the  first 
week  in  March.  On  February  24-26.  the 
committee  will  hold  hearings  on  East- 
West  trade. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  has  completed  hearings  on 
S.  360,  a  bill  establishing  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  Indiana, 
in  response  to  the  President's  request  to 
expand  our  present  system  of  parks,  sea- 
shores, and  recreation  areas.  The  com- 
•  mittee  has  also  completed  hearings  on 
S.  21,  the  river  basin  planning  authori- 
zation, and  it  is  now  ready  for  full  com- 
mittee action.  On  February  25,  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Subcommittee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  426-428  and  S.  645  dealing 
with  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  on 
S.  435  relating  to  the  Kaniksu  National 
Forest,  Idaho.  On  the  2d  and  3d  of 
March,  the  committee  plans  hearings  on 
improvements  on  the  Water  Research 
Act  enacted  last  Congress. 

The  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
is  in  the  process  of  holding  hearings  on 
its  annual  authorization  bill  which  are 
expected  to  continue  into  the  third  week 
in  March. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
holding  hearings  on  S.  950,  a  bill  clarify- 
ing the  status  of  professional  team  sports 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee  started  hearings 
February  10  on  the  President's  request  to 
correct  serious  defects  in  immigration 
laws  by  eliminating  the  national  origins 
quota  system  which  is  incompatible  with 
our  basic  American  tradition. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  in  the  process  of  hold- 
ing hearings  on  S.  9,  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
The  education  hearings  for  elementary 


and  secondary  schools  were  concluded 
on  February  18,  and  the  hearings  are  in 
the  process  of  being  printed  prior  to 
markup.    The  Manpower  Subcommittee 
concluded  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposals  to  liberalize  the  present  pro- 
gram for  training  the  unemployed  in  new 
skills,  including  a  new  plan  to  create 
10,000  jobs  a  month.    The  Health  Sub- 
committee has  just  received  its  printed 
hearings  on  S.  510,  a*bill  extending  the 
Community  Health  Services,  and  S.  512, 
Health  Research  Facilities  Amendments, 
both  are  Presidential  recommendations 
and  it  is  anticipated  the  subconMnittee 
will  act  early  next  week.    Hearings  have 
been  completed  on  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  project  grants  to  develop  multi- 
purpose regional  medical  complexes  for 
an  all-out  attack  on  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  other  major  diseases.   It 
is  expected  as  soon  as  the  hearings  are 
printed,  the  subcommittee  will  start  its 
markup.    On  February  24  to  26,  there 
will  be  subcommittee  hearings  on  S.  315, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
hold  hearings  February  23  to  26  on  water 
pollution  control  at  Federal  installa- 
tions— for  reporting  soon  thereafter. 

The  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  February  23 
and  March  1  on  rule  XXII. 

In  summarization,  the  Senate  thus  far 
has  either  completed  action  or  passed  9 
of  the  Pi-esident's  recommendations  and 
confirmed  18,698  of  his  nominees.  These 
were  the  agricultural  supplemental,  gold 
cover  bill,  Appalachian  aid,  Bighorn  Can- 
yon Park,  Coffee  Agreement  implemen- 
tation, stockpile  disposal,  VA  distressed 
homeowners  relief,  water  pollution  con- 
trol, and  Presidential  inability.  In  addi- 
tion, 66  other  measures  have  been  passed. 
The  committees  are  moving  ahead  nicely 
and  it  looks  as  if  we  will  have  a  produc- 
tive session  and  early  adjournment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  junior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana for  the  excellent  service  he  rendered 
today.  It  is  the  combination  of  months 
of  hard  work  on  his  part. 

I  am  sure  that  through  the  conscien- 
tious effort  he  put  into  it,  he  has  made 
possible  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution 
which  is  a  landmark  in  its  field.  It  is  a 
significant  contribution.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  for  his  excellent  work. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  kind  words.  But  more  than  that,  I 
thank  him  for  the  great  contribution  he 
has  made.  We  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on 
all  provisions  of  this  resolution,  but  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  one  who  led 
us  through  the  morass  of  different  possi- 
bilities and  contingencies,  ever  toward 
our  goal  which  we  reached  because  of  all 
our  efforts  a  few  moments  ago.  I  am 
deeply  appreciative. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
It  is  a  very  rare  occasion  when  any  Sen- 
ator has  an  opportunity  to  place  his  name 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
seems  as  destined  for  passage,  as  this 
seems  to  be.  In  view  of  the  few  years 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been 
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a  Senator,  it  Is  an  even  greater  accom- 
plishment for  him. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  adding  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amendment.  I 
hope  it  is  eventually  written  into  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

I  believe  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  in  framing  this 
language  A^.ithin  the  first  60  days  of  the 
session,  is  a  very  fine  accomplishment  for 
him,  as  it  would  be  for  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  have  such  a  measure  acted 
on  within  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  his  counsel 
from  time  to  time.  I  am  grateful  for  his 
assistance. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Monday 
afternoon,  it  stand  in  adjournment  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL    BILL    INTRODUCED 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  by  unanimous  consent, 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  1233^  relating  to  the 
status  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  of  the  Local  738,  I.B.T.-National 
Tea  Co.  Employees'  Retirement  Fund, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til Monday,  February  22,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  19,  1965: 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Stanley  A.  Cain,  of  Michigan,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Pish 
and  Wildlife. 

Department  of  State 
Thomas   C.    Mann,    of    Texas,    a   Foreign 
Service  oflScer  of  the  class  of  career  minis- 
ter, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 


Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

W.  Averell  Harriman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  at  Large. 

Dn»LOMATIC    AND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 

Angler  Biddle  Duke,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Spain. 

Raymond  R.  Guest,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ireland. 

Robert  C.  Good,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Zambia. 

Geoffrey  W.  Lewis,  of  VirgijiM;  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  one,  to  be^ Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Islamic  Re- 
public of  Mauritania. 

C.  Robert  Moore,  of  Washington,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  one.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mali. 

Postmasters 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Jo.seph  R.  Rutland.  Fltzpatrlck,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  F.  W.  McLaurlne,  retired. 

William  E.  Streetman,  Hurtsboro,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  J.  J.  Chambllss,  retired. 

Milllgan  Earnest.  Opellka,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
A.  J.  Peacock,  Sr.,  retired. 

Willie  R.  Pinch,  Samson,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
E.  E.  Johnson,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Thomas  E.  Nelms,  Brookland.  Ark.,  In  place 
of  J.  P.  Lamb,  retired. 

Ralph  W.  Blair,  Fort  Smith.  Ark..  In  place 
of  Cooper  Hudspeth,  retired. 

Betty  L.  Cochran,  Hector,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
L.  B.  Hurley,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

George  R.  Mitchell.  Clearlake  Oaks,  Calif., 
in  place  of  I.  C.  Ketterman,  retired. 

John  A.  O'Guin.  El  Centro,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Keltz,  retired. 

Lewis  N.  Hanson,  Rio  Linda,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  E.  M.  Fisher,  retired. 

Ruby  M.  Willoughby,  Stevlnson,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  C.  E.  Coker.  retired. 

COLORADO 

Carrol  E.  Byerrum.  Grand  Valley,  Colo..  In 
place  of  Otis  Murray,  retired. 

Wayne  P.  Wllcoxen,  Idalla,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  Rose  Ramseler,  retired. 

Harry  N.  Pearson,  Ignacio,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  N.  B.  Marker,  retired. 

Barbara  M.  Spencer,  Ouray,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  M.  H.  McCullough,  retired. 

Frank  A.  Batman.  Jr.,  Pierce.  Colo.,  in  place 
of  E.  P.  Hultt,  retired. 

DELAWARE 

Clifford  W.  Truitt,  Dagsboro,  Del.,  in  place 
of  F.  E.  Williams,  retired. 
Clarence  A.  Schwatka.  Jr.,  Townsend.  Del.. 
•  in  place  of  E.  M.  Conner,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

H.  Bryson  Turk,  Flowery  Branch,  Ga..  in 
place  of  P.  N.  Carlisle,  retired. 

J.  Dwight  Todd,  Gibson.  Ga..  in  place  of 
M.  W.  Dukes,  retired. 

Jesse  L.  Garland,  Martin.  Ga..  in  place  of 
O.  C.  Elrod,  transferred. 

James  E.  Pevey,  Pembroke.  Ga.,  in  place  of 
J.  N.  Hope,  resigned. 

IDAHO 

Hortense  H.  Tyler,  Ucon,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  M.  A.  Ritchie,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Kathryn  E.  McLaughlin,  Troy  Grove,  HI., 
in  place  of  R.  H.  Zorn,  resigned. 


ZNDI&MA 


Carldean  Merrifleld,  Sr.,  Wolcottville,  Ind 
in  place  of  M.  H.  Rice,  retired.  '        ' 

Chester  A.  Etchason,  Jr.,  Plalnfleld,  Ind 
in  place  of  A.  C.  Morphew.  retired. 

IOWA 

Dalbert  D.  Hoist,  Harris,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
Thelma  Allen,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Melvin  C.  Webb,  Cimarron,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  J.  D.  Egbert,  retired. 

Virgil  J.  Hitz.  Hudson,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
M.  M.  Metz,  retired. 

Charles  T.  Lingo,  Wakarusa,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  E.  L.  Allison,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Martin  W.  Willson,  Dixon,  Ky..  In  place  of 
M.  B.  Moore,  deceased. 

James  A.  Estill,  Mays  Lick,  Ky..  In  place  of 
W.  R.  Guilfolle,  transferred. 

LOUISIANA 

Edmund  P.  Perkins.  Clayton,  La.,  In  place 
of  D.  A.  Williams,  retired. 

MAINE 

Emilio  E.  Hary,  Owls  Head,  Maine,  In  place 
of  B.  L.  Borgerson,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Edwin  G.  Fabian,  Hanson,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  H.  A.  Kane,  retired. 

Francis  A.  Woodlock,  Medfleld,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  P.  G.  Haley,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Robert  E.  McMullen,  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
in  place  of  E.  M.  Evans,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Elwyn  A.  Guyer,  Taconlte,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  L.  W.  Wivell,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

John  D.  Rosamond,  Gholson,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  L.  C.  Skipper,  Jr.,  declined. 

Hayden  L.  Martin,  Plttsboro,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  L.  R.  Beckett,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Wellington,  State  College,  Miss., 
in  place  of  J.  D.  Mullen,  deceased. 

Annie  R.  Lagrone,  Steens,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  O.  O.  Odom,  transferred. 

MISSOURI 

Aldace  Naughton.  Jr.,  La  Plata,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  G.  C.  Brammer,  retired. 

Eugene  P.  Schaberg,  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  H.  I.  Holmes,  retired. 

Gerald  A.  Robertson,  Sullivan,  Mc,  in 
place  of  R.  L.  Cuneio,  deceased. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Doris  M.  DaKay,  Delaware,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  V.  B.  Brader,  retired. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Norman  M.  Booker,  Hobbs,  N.  Mex.,  in  place 
of  L.  L.  Gholson,  removed. 

NEW    YORK 

Walter  W.  Rostenberg,  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  J.  M.  Paul,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Robert  L.  Baysden,  Ernul.  N.C.,  in  place 
Of  M.  B.  Ipock,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Sylvester  J.  Schneider,  Hannah,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  R.  E.  Milllgan,  retired. 

OHIO 

Mauna  L.  Pullins,  Irwin,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
H.  B.  Gorton,  retired. 

Prank  Dobrozsi,  Middletown,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Taylor,  resigned. 

Arthur  E.  Rau,  Sardinia,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  J.  F.  Crawford,  transferred. 

OREGON 

Allan  B.  McVay.  Alsea,  Oreg.,  in  place  of 
Eugene  Bedell,  retired. 

June  Y.  O'Connor.  lone.  Oreg.,  in  place  of 
R.  O.  Roberta,  retired. 
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PENNSTLVAirU 

Eueene  D.  Mitchell,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa., 
in  Dlace  of  L.  B.  Wetzel,  retired. 

Joseph  D.  Murphy,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  In 
niace  of  M.  C.  Barone,  transferred. 

John  Gajdosik,  Floreffe,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
W  R.  Weir,  retired. 

William  K.  Whiteford,  Slftremanstown.  Pa.. 
in  place  of  E.  E.  Trltt.  retired. 

SOUTH     CAROtlNA 

John  W.  Rogers.  Pelzer.  S.C.  in  place  of 
sue  Scott,  retired. 
Vertle  Lee  Salley,  Salley,  S.C,  In  place  of 
>0.  JSalley,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Taskel  T.  Rich.  Byrdstovn.  Tenn..  in  place 
of  C.  L.  Wells,  retired. 

George  W.  Whaley,  Middleton,  Tenn.,  in 
Dlace  of  H.  G.  Simpson,  retired. 

William  R.  Broadway,  Ten  Mile,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  A.  M.  Edgemon,  transferred. 

TEXAS   I  I 

Clarence  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  Amarlllo,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  G.  B.  Jordan,  retired. 

James  T.  Youngblood,  Jr.,  Burkevllle,  Tex., 
in  place  of  M.  M.  Woods,  retired. 

Dorothy  F.  Ehrllch,  Follett,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  A  C.  Cotney,  Jr.,  transflerred. 

Aubra  C.  Fuqua.  Jr.,  La  Porte,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  R.  P.  Fuqua.  retired. 

Louis  P.  Parsons,  Thornton,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  W  P  Cannon,  transferred. 

Ernest  L.  Ryan,  Weslaoo.  Tex..  In  place  of 
N.  G.  Hargett,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Willie  L.  Yeatts,  AltavUta.  Va.,  In  place  of 
Z.  J.  Barbee,  Jr.,  retired. 

Edwin  A.  Crowder,  Boydton,  Va.,  In  place  of 
E.  C  OsUn.  transferred. 

Jennie  p.  Luck.  MontvaJe,  Va.,  In  place  of 
AG.  Whit  ten,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Kennetn  A.  King,  CoUpevlUe.  Wash.,  in 
place  of  E.  L.  Mudgett,  retired. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Lansing  H.  Walker,  Berwlnd,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  McGlothlln.  resigned. 

Ova  H.  ToUey,  Dunbar,  W.  Va.,  In  place  of 
O.  H.  Young,  retired. 

Myrna  P.  Profflt,  Hansford,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  O  G.  Toney,  retired. 

wilUam  E.  White,  Newell,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  C.  E.  Mills,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Feme  L.  Thompson,  Wyocena.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  R.  E.  Andrews,  deceased. 


Maj.  Gen.  William  K.  Martin,  1697A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Ferguson,  1530A  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  to  be  senior  Air 
Force  member.  Military  Staff  Committee, 
United  Nations,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 711,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
U.S.  Navy 
Rear  Adm.  Charles  T.  Booth  II,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  Indicated  while  so  serving,  to  be  vice 
admiral. 

Adm.  Harold  P.  Smith,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  indicated,  when  re- 
tired,   pursuant    to   title    10,   United    States 
Code,  section  5233,  to  be  admiral. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Lt.  Gen.  Henry  W.  Buse,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  having  been  designated,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5232,  for  commands  and  other 
duties   determined    by   the   President   to   be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade   indicated,   while 
so  serving,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
In  the  Army 
The    nominations    beginning    Edward    H. 
Frlck  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  John  H.  Zieg- 
ler  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomlna- 
tl02is  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1965. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  William  C. 
Adams,  Jr.,  to  be  captain  in  the  Navy,  and 
ending  John  W.  Winters,  Jr.,  to  be  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  8,  1965. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   ttie   proceedings   of 
Thursday,  February  18,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerics,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

SJ.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  office. 


RESERVES  AGAINST  DEPOSITS  IN 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday,  February  18, 
1965  he  did,  on  February  19,  1965.  sign 
the  following  enrolled  bill  of  the  House: 

H  R.  3818.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  against 
deposit  liabilities. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  19,  1965: 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Buford  Ellington,  of  Ttennessee,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Department  op  Defense 

Kenneth  E.  BeLleu,  of  Oregon,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Graeme  C.  Bannerman.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President.  In  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8066.  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  William  H.  Blanchard.  1445A 
(major  general.  Regulal  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.    James   V.   Edmundson,    1863A, 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Friedman,  1397A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD,  quoted  this  verse  from  Joshua: 
1-  9-  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whither- 
soever thou  goest. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  we 
thank  Thee  for  this  day  commemorating 
the  character  and  conduct  of  our  first 
President,  whom  we  reverently  and  af- 
fectionately call  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 

trv 

Our  hearts  expand  with  pride  as  we 
think  of  his  courageous  spirit  of  adven- 
ture", his  fortitude  in  times  of  hardship, 
and  his  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  righteousness,  which  urged  him 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
colonists.  ^.    . 

We  thank  Thee  above  all  for  his  hu- 
mility and  devout  faith  which  sent  him 
down  upon  his  knees  in  prayer  at  Valley 
Forge  in  order  that  he  might  know  how 
to  march  in  step  with  the  eternal  will 
and  wisdom  of  God. 

Grant  that  the  memory  of  his  me 
may  strengthen  and  support  the  soul 
of  our  Republic  and  inspire  us  to  live 
and  labor,  in  faith  and  in  faithfulness, 
for  the  freedom  of  all  mankind. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  or- 
der of  the  House  of  February  9,  1965,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Del  ClawsonI  to  read 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  read  the  Farewell 
Address  as  follows: 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  wliich  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  It  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
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with  motives  whlcli  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  tlie  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  countiT,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  ti-ust.  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in 
the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and.  every  day.  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary.  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while 
choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In-  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
timities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual— that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 


of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me.  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you 
can  only  see  in  them-^he  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  it,  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived     from     local     discriminations. 


With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels,  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  addressed  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.— Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter! 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry.— 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated ;  and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  In- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort^-and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyments  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
infiuence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
muxiity  of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
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as  particularly  hostile  td  republican  lib- 
erty In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
vour  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language   to   every   refiecting   and 
nrtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.     Is   there   a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  it.    To  listen  to  mere  speculation  m 
such  a  case  were  criminal.    We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the   auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,   will  afford   a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.    It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.    With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.     One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions   and   aims   of   other   districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.    The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United    States,    a    decisive    proof    how 
unfounded  were   the   suspicions   prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states  unfriendly   to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.     They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign    relations,    towards    confirming 
their  prosperity.     Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
they  are,  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times. 


have  experienced.    Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
.stitution   of   government,   better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.     This 
government,  the  offspring  of   our  own 
choice,      uninfluenced      and      unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.    Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.    The  basis  of  our 
political    systems   is    the   right   of   the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.     The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish    government,    presuppose    the 
duty   of   every   individual   to   obey   the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations, 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are    destructive    of    this    fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.— They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;   and  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make -the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fled  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  t>ecome  potent  engines,  by  which  cim- 
ning,  ambitious,  and  vmprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you -may  be  in- 
volved, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 


human  institutions:— that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country:— that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,    exposes    to    perpetual    change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  rememlier,  especially, 
that   for   the   efficient   management   of- 
your  common  interests  in  a  coimtry  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor   as   is   consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispen- 
sable.   Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
goverrmient  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guard- 
ian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name, 
where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to 
confine    each    member    of    the    society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  of 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the   strongest  passions   of   the   hvmian 
mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  goverrmients,  more  or  less  stifled; 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  Its  greatest 
rankness,  and  Is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natiural  to  party  dissension, 
which  In  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated*the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.    But  this 
leads  Bi.  length  to  a  a  more  formal  and 
permanent    despotism.      The    disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  In- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  In  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more   fortunate   than   his   competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  It 
the  Interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  It. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  pubUc  ad- 
ministration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one 
part  against  another ;  foments  occasional 
riot  and  Insurrection.  It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  Influence  and  corruption, 
which  finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the 
government  Itself  through  the  channels 
of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and 
the  win  of  one  country  are  subjected  to 
the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  Is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
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serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  tliose  of  the  pop- 
ular character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. Prom  their  natural  tendency.  It 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the^uman  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  nt'cessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power. 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  dif- 
ferent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modern; 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion; for  though  this,  in  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the 
customary  weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  per- 
manent evil  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity.  reU- 
gion  and  morality  are  indispensable  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness,  these  firmest  props 
of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their 
connections  with  private  and  public 
felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked.  Where  is 
the  security  for  property,  for  reputation, 
for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation 
desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  investigation  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice? And  let  us  with  caution  indulge 
the  supposition  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  re- 
fined education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
structure,   reason   and  experience  both 


forbid  us  to  expect,  that  national  moral- 
ity can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  tlie  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherisli  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occa- 
sions of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but 
remembering,  also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  cooperate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties) .  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but.  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it:  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachments for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; and  that  in  place  of  them,  Just 
and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should 


be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  in- 
dulges  towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in 
some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from 
its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in 
one  nation  against  another  disposes  each 
more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury 
to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage 
and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when 
accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dis- 
pute occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions 
obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation  prompted  by  ill  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war 
the  government,  contrary  to  the  best  cal- 
culations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held ;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
Ughtened  and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils ! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  Influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
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of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
<iecond  the  arts  of  influenloe  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,.is.  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  let 

us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  muBt  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foneign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artifi(yal  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities.  J 

Our  detached  and  dif-.tant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  reiinain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  naiions,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  ^quisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choo.se  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  juided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  intierest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;    diffusing    and    diversifying    by 


gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;   establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; contantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from   another:    that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character:  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having    given   equivalents   for   nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.    There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.     It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  coun.sels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  Uafey  have  been 
dictated,  ^ 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe:  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 


The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  anything  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tair.  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  owp  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it. 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  conunitted 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tenci.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abiUties  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
govemment>— the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 

dangers. 

Geo.  Washington. 

United  States, 

i  7th  September.  1796. 


y 


EIGHTY-THREE  PERCENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  POLICY 
OF  MEASURED  RETALIATION 
AGAINST  COMMUNIST 'MILITARY 
STAGING  AREAS  IN  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 341  which  announced  the  sense 
of  Congress  in  support  of  President  John- 
son's policy  of  measured  retaliation 
against  North  Vietnam's  military  in- 
stallations as  the  situation  requires.  It 
was  encouraging  to  me  to  read  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  the  latest 
Harris  swrvey  which  shows  83  percent  of 
the  people  in  this  country  believe  that 
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Mr.  Johnson  was  right  in  ordering  retali- 
atory bombings.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  read  the  Har- 
ris survey  and  that  we  will  get  early 
action  on  House  Joint  Resolution  341. 
Adoption  of  this  resolution  would  not 
only  put  us  on  record  in  support  of  our 
President  but  w6uld  also  let  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  know  that  despite  their 
own  internal  difiBculties,  we  recognize 
that  to  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam 
at  this  time  would  open  the  whole  of 
southeast  Asia  to  Communist  aggression. 
Furthermore,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
Congress  would  approve  House  Joint 
Resolution  341  so  that  the  Communist 
aggressors  from  North  Vietnam  would 
realize  this  country  will  not  treat  Com- 
munist aggression  and  subversion  in 
South  Vietnam  with  impunity. 

For  the  United  States  to  chose  any 
other  course  at  this  time  would  be  an 
open  invitation  to  the  Communists  for  a 
complete  takeover  of  all  of  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  Congress 
can  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  American  people  are  overwhelmingly 
in  support  of  President  Johnson's  deci- 
sion to  stand  up  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  in  South  Vietnam. 
True,  the  American  people  are  concerned 
about  escalation  but  so  is  the  President. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  charting  a  very  cau- 
tious course  which  serves  notice  on  the 
Communists  that  they  must  be  prepared 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  President  is  being  most 
careful  not  to  involve  us  in  an  all-out  war 
in  Asi^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Harris  survey  fol- 
lows: • 

The  Harris  Survey — Raids  on  North  Viet- 
nam Strongly  Supported 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

The  American  people  have  closed  ranks 
firmly  behind  President  Johnson  in  his  de- 
cision to  bomb  Communist  supply  bases  in 
southern  North  Vietnam.  In  a  Just-com- 
pleted nationwide  survey,  83  percent  of  the 
public  believe  Mr.  Johnson  was  right  in 
ordering  retaliatory  bombings. 

Underlying  the  mood  of  public  opinion  In 
the  country,  however,  is  a  deep  concern  that 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam  could  escalate  Into 
a  major  war  with  China.  Most  people  want 
to  avoid  military  action  that  will  lead  to 
such  an  escalation. 

A  heavy  majority  of  75  percent  of  the 
American  people  favor  an  eventual  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  whole  Vietnam  issue. 
Clearly,  however,  they  do  not  see  this  mo- 
ment as  the  time  to  ask  for  such  negotia- 
tions. An  even  larger  79  percent  say  that  in 
their  Judgment  a  U.S.  withdrawal  would 
doom  all  of  southeast  Asia  to  being  overriin 
by  the  Communists.  Eight  out  of  ten  peo- 
ple feel  it  is  very  Important  that  this  not 
happen. 

What  course,  then,  do  people  believe  this 
Nation  should  follow  In  the  sensitive  and 
delicate  da3re  ahead?  The  clear  mainstream 
of  American  opinion  Is  this:  We  should 
shore  up  the  effort  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  resist  further  Communist  advances,  use 
retaliatory  alrstrikes  only  when  extreme 
guerrlUa  activity  warrants  it,  and  when  we 
have  made  enough  show  of  power  so  the 
Communists  can  see  we  will  not  yield,  then 
finally  negotiate  a  settlement. 

The  people  are  very  clear  about  what  has 
already  happened:  A  big  majority  of  82  per- 
cent believe  that  the  U.S.  bombings  to  date 


have  been  merely  retaliation  for  attacks  on 
and  killings  of  American  soldiers,  not  an 
effort  to  extend  war  to  North  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  a  majority  also  sees 
the  Chinese  Communists,  rather  than  the 
North  or  South  Vietnamese  Communists  as 
the  real  force  behind  the  recent  stepped  up 
guerrilla  activity. 

People  were  asked: 

"Do  you  feel  that  the  recent  attacks  and 
killings  of  American  soldiers  stationed  In 
South  Vietnam  are  mainly  part  of  the  civil 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  or  that  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  North  Vietnam  is  mainly 
behind  them,  or  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist government  is  mainly  behind  them?" 

Percent, 
total 
Nation 

Part  of  civil  war  In  South  Vietnam 7 

North  Vietnam  behind   them 26 

China  behind  them 53 

Not  sure 14 

As  for  future  bombings,  people  are  quite 
explicit  about  what  they  would  and  would 
not  like  to  see  done.  When  asked  about 
extending  U.S.  bombings  to  the  whole  coun- 
try of  North  Vietnam,  Instead  of  confining 
them  to  supply  bases  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  country,  a  plurality  of  4  to  3  be- 
lieves it  important  to  keep  the  targets  limited 
to  southern  Communist  bases.  Similarly, 
when  asked  if  they  think  bombings  of  China 
are  going  to  be  necessary,  by  2  to  1,  people 
believe  such  bombings  can  be  avoided. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  to  see  the  war  extended 
to  North  Vietnam.  The  main  reason  is  that 
they  do  not  want  any  provocation  that  would 
bring  Red  China  into  the  fighting  with  their 
own  troops  and  planes.  By  almost  3  to  1, 
people  believe  that  taking  the  war  to  North 
Vietnam  would  bring  the  Chinese  directly 
into  the  fighting.  And  this,  quite  clearly, 
the  people  do  not  want  to  see  happen,  for 
as  many  put  It.  such  action  would  produce 
"a  big  war"  between  the  United  States  and 
China. 

But  the  public  also  sees  disaster  If  the 
United  States  takes  an  opposite  course  of 
withdrawal  now  from  Vietnam.  People  were 
asked: 

"From  what  you  have  read  or  have  heard, 
in  your  opinion  do  you  think  if  we  now  with- 
drew from  Vietnam,  the  Communists  would 
take  over  all  of  southeast  Asia  or  do  you 
feel  that  might  not  happen?" 

Percent, 
total 
Nation 
Communists  would  take  over  all  south- 
east Asia 79 

Might  not  happen 10 

Not  sure 11 

When  asked  a  followup  question  on  the 
importance  of  preventing  the  Communists 
from  such  a  takeover  of  southeast  Asia,  79 
percent  replied  very  important. 

The  public  is  clearly  In  the  throes  of  mak- 
ing some  of  the  same  choices  now  facing  our 
national  leadership.  In  Deerfleld  Beach, 
Pla.,  a  retired  skilled  laborer  said,  "I'm  In 
favor  of  anything  to  prevent  war,  but  »s 
conditions  are  now,  I  see  no  alternative  but 
to  stay  on  and  do  what  has  to  be  done  to 
end  this  thing  once  and  for  all.  We  must  not 
let  the  Communists  go  any  further." 

A  27-year-old  machinist  In  Allqulppa,  Pa., 
added:  "If  we  don't  stand  our  ground,  more 
Communists  will  come  In  as  they  did  In 
Cuba." 

But  most  are  also  not  unmindful  of  the 
risks.  A  businessman  in  Decatur,  111.,  said, 
"The  French  fought  with  their  best  troops 
for  5  years  without  victory.  I'm  for  advisors 
and  arms  and  ammunition  from  us.  But  I 
don't  want  another  Korea  with  a  lot  of 
American  blood  shed." 

A  white-collar  man  in  Danbury,  Tex., 
summed  up  the  dllfemma,  "I  think  as  long 


as  we  are  over  there,  let's  fight  to  win  Tf 
we  aren't  going  to  fight  to  win,  let's  come 
home."  Then  he  paused  and  added,  "The 
trouble  is,  I'd  like  to  do  both,  and  I  dont 
think  we  really  should  do  either." 

In  the  end,  therefore,  the  largest  grouD 
of  Americans  believe  we  should  continue  to 
hold  the  line  in  South  Vietnam.  Although 
the  number  who  want  to  negotiate  right 
now  and  get  out  Is  rising  and  the  number 
who  want  to  take  the  actual  fighting  to 
North  Vietnam  is  dropping.  Back  In  No- 
vember, again  In  January  just  before  the 
stepped-up  fighting,  and  now  Just  after  the 
bombings,  people   were   asked: 

"Which  of  these  three  courses  do  you  favor 
for  the  United  States  in  Vietnam:  Carry  the 
war  into  North  Vietnam,  at  the  risk  of  bring- 
ing  Red  China  into  the  war;  negotitate  a  set- 
tlement with  the  Communists  and  get  out 
now;  or  continue  to  hold  the  line  there  to 
prevent  the  Communists  from  taking  over 
South  Vietnam?" 
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Nogotiite  and  Ret  out 

Carry  figlitlnR  to  North  Viet- 
nam.   

Not  sure 

The  people  have  backed  their  Commander 
In  Chief  overwhelmingly  In  ordering  the 
retaliatory  bombings,  but  only  to  show  the 
Communists  they  can't  get  away  with  at- 
tacks on  and  killings  of  Americans.  But 
the  people  also  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  they  want  no  part  of  precipitating  a 
war  with  China. 

Rather  they  seek  a  buildup  of  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  strength  to 
the  point  where  a  negotiated  settlement 
that  might  save  southeast  Asia  can  be 
achieved.  The  difference  between  the  75 
percent  who  say  a  negotiated  settlement 
should  be  our  ultimate  objective  and  the 
35  percent  who  say  "negotiate  and  get  out" 
today  Is  recognition  by  the  people  that 
negotiations  can  be  conducted  only  from 
strength. 

OUR   GOVERNMENT  POLICIES  ARE 
INCONSISTENT 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  properly  ex- 
pressed great  concern  over  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem  and  our  dwindling 
gold  supply.  He  has  asked  for  more  ex- 
ports and  for  a  reduction  in  American 
capital  being  invested  overseas. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  appears  to  have 
missed  the  message.  The  end  of  the  bra- 
cero  program  and  our  California  farm- 
ers' difBculties  in  finding  qualified  Ameri- 
can farmworkers  to  replace  the  braceros 
will  contribute  further  to  our  unfavor- 
able balance  of  foreign  payments  situa- 
tion. Exports  of  California  fruit  and 
produce,  which  have  been  running  about 
$30  million  a  year,  are  likely  to  dwindle 
or  disappear  entirely. 

If  labor  is  not  available  for  harvesting 
California  crops,  there  will  be  a  com- 
mensurate increase  of  crop  imports  from 
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Mexico.  The  seriousness  of  this  prospect 
from  a  balance-of-payments  standpoint 
^^ill  be  readily  noted  in  a  review  of  the 
imports  going  back  to  1952.  Since  that 
time,  agricultural  imiK)rts  from  Mexico 
to  the  united  States  have  increased  by 
65  percent. 

Imports  of  some  Mexican  crops,  har- 
vested at  about  one-eighth  of  the  labor 
cost  prevailing  in  California,  have  in- 
creased as  follows: 

From  1958  to  1963:  Fresh  strawberries 
from  5,000  pounds  to  2  million  pounds. 

From  1952  to  1963:  Canteloupes  from 
6  million  pounds  to  110  million  pounds; 
oranges  from  6  million  pounds  to  50 
million  pounds. 

From  1955  to  1963:  Fresh  tomatoes 
from  66  million  pounds  to  242  million 
pounds;  tomato  products  from  400 
pounds  to  6  million  pounds. 

Also,  because  of  tiie  uncertainty  of 
being  able  to  harvest  crops  in  California, 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  tendency  of 
canners  and  processors  to  move  to  Mex- 
ico. Even  a  few  California  growers  have 
moved  their  operations  to  Mexico  and 
others  have  made  tentative  plans  to  do 

so. 

The  farm  labor  problem  in  California 
also  threatens  to  saddle  American  tax- 
payers with  greater  farm  price  support 
costs.  This  is  because  tomato,  lettuce, 
and  strawberry  growers  who  carmot  find 
American  harvest  laborers  are  convert- 
ing their  acreage  to  the  planting  of  dry 
beans  and  other  field  crops  which  require 
little  or  no  hand  labor.  These  crops 
qualify  for  Federal  Government  price 
supports— tomatoes,  lettuce,  and  straw- 
berries do  not. 

The  President,  in  his  recent  farm  mes- 
sage, said  he  would  like  to  have  the  cost 
of  farm  price  supports  reduced.  Even 
without  the  authority  of  the  bracero  law 
to  stand  on,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could 
help  the  President  do  this  by  permitting 
Mexicans,  under  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  to  en- 
ter California  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
harvest  our  crops.  But  the  Secretary 
says  he  will  not  do  that. 

So  it  appears  that  we  will  get  more 
beans,  which  already  are  bulging  the 
seams  of  Government  warehouses  with 
the  taxpayers  footing  the  bill. 


CORRECTING  INJUSTICES  IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAW 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  for  con- 
sideration of  this  body  a  bill  designed  to 
correct   a  real   injustice   in   our  social 


beyond  that  to  meet  his  own  financial 
needs  he  is  penalized  for  that  effort. 

If  a  social  security  beneficiary  accu- 
mulates armual  earnings  between  $1,200 
and  $1,700,  then  the  Government  with- 
holds from  his  social  security  check  $1 
in  benefits  for  every  $2  of  armual  earn- 
ings above  the  $1,200  figure. 

If  he  earns  more  than  $1,700  then  his 
social  security  benefits  are  reduced  by 
whatever  amount  he  earns  above  that 
figure. 

My  bill  would  simply  double  the  amount 
which  social  security  beneficiaries  can 
earn  through  their  own  efforts  without 
being  penalized. 

Under  this  bill  a  person  receiving  so- 
cial security  benefits  can  earn  up  to 
$2,400  a  year  without  being  penalized  for 
his  effort.  It  would  mean  that  our  older 
citizens  would  have  a  better  opportunity 
for  helping  to  take  care  of  their  own 
needs — certainly  an  opportunity  which 
the  Government  should  not  prohibit. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  why 
this  bill  ought  to  be  approved  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

First,  social  security  benefits  by  them- 
selves are  almost  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  daily  requirements  of  persons 
over  65. 

Second,  most  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
substantial  public  support  for  an  increase 
in  the  earnings  limitation.  Several  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  past  to 
achieve  this  objective.  Letters  have 
fiowed  into  Congress  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  expressing  support. 

Third,  at  a  time  when  we  are  giving 
special  attention  to  help  for  senior  citi- 
zens, it  is  an  ironic  contradiction  that  the 
Government  should  actually  penalize 
older  people  who  are  able  aTid  willing  to 
supplement  their  income. 

Surely  not  all  persons  over  65  are  the 
same.  There  are  great  differences  in 
their  needs  and  abilities.  Government 
should  make  a  maximum  effort  to  provide 
help  where  the  need  is  the  greatest.  And 
those  who  can  take  care  of  themselves 
should  be  given  every  chance  to  do  so. 

For  many  senior  citizens  who  are  able 
to  work,  idleness  means  boredom,  a  feel- 
ing of  futiUty,  and  perhaps  it  may  affect 
their  physical  and  mental  health.  For 
many  of  them  the  opportunity  to  utilize 
their  earning  power  provides  a  healthy 
feeling  of  usefulness  and  self-reliance. 

It  is  an  opportunity  we  should  not  deny 
to  them.  We  should  provide  all  Ameri- 
can citizens,  In  whatever  ways  we  can, 
with  the  best  chance  possible  for  achiev- 
ing economic  independence.  And  with 
that  objective  in  mind  I  urge  early  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  my  bill. 


security  laws. 
The  Social  Securi 


y  Act  requires  that  a 


person  under  the  age  of  72,  if  he  is  to 
receive  full  benefits  coming  to  him  under 
the  law,  cannot  eaa*n  for  himself  more 
than  $100  a  month.  If  he  is  able  and 
willing  to  use  his  skills  to  work  and  help 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  CALL  CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTION  OF 
NATO 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  FindleyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  suggested  to  President  Johnson 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  powerful  and 
peaceful  way  to  take  the  initiative  In 
the  not-so-cold  war  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 

In  a  letter,  I  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent call  a  constitutional  convention 
of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
nations. 

The  object  of  the  convention  would 
be  to  propose  for  ratification  a  plan  to 
unify  the  military,  monetary,  trade,  and 
foreign  policies  of  the   nations  which 
make  up  NATO.    The  mere  proposal  of 
this  convention  would  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tive position  in  the  contest  with  com- 
munism,   strengthen    our    position    of 
free  world  leadership  and  put  the  Com- 
munists in  a  difficult  defensive  position. 
Since  World  War  II  we  have  been 
hopping  from  one  Commurlist-inspired 
crisis  to  another — Berlin,  Lebanon,  Que- 
moy,  Cuba,  Vietnam.    It  is  high  time  we 
take  the  initiative  and  put  the  Commu- 
nists on  the  defensive.     The  constitu- 
tional convention  idea  Is  both  power- 
ful and  peaceful,  as  American  history 
itself  attests. 

The  work  our  forefathers  did  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1787  In  creating  the  U.S. 
Constitution  did  more  to  strengthen 
freedom  and  extend  peace  than  any 
other  act  in  history.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, States  beset  with  monetary, 
trade,  and  military  problems — ^weakened 
by  division — were  brought  together  ef- 
fectively and  permanently.  This  unity 
was  achieved  in  a  system  that  gives  the 
Central  Government  needed  strength  but 
protects  individual  liberty  and  the  au- 
thority of  local  government. 

The  problems  confronting  the  free  na- 
tions today  parallel  in  many  ways  the 
problems  the  13  Original  U.S.  States 
faced.  Today,  as  then,  division  weakens 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  magnifies  the 
problems  of  the  free  world. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  on  leaving 
the  U.S.  Presidency,  George  Washing- 
ton warned  against  "entangling  alli- 
ances" and  added  these  significant 
words: 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your 
(the  United  States)  Union  a  government  for 
the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts  can  be 
an  adequate  substitute.  They  m\ist  In- 
evitably experience  the  Infractions  and  in- 
terruptions which  alliances  In  all  times  have 
experienced. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  NATO 
organization  of  today  must  be  classified 
as  one  of  the  undependable  entangling 
alliances  about  which  Washington 
warned.  Certainly  it  is  doing  no  better 
than  Articles  of  Confederation  which 
failed  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  13 
Original  States  in  the  preconventlon 
period.  Infractions  and  interruptions 
of  the  alliance  are  apparent  at  every 
turn  of  the  road.  A  government  for  the 
whole  of  NATO  Is  just  as  indispensable 
today  as  it  was  for  the  13  Original  U.S. 
States  in  1787,  when  a  Constitutional 
Convention  was  called. 

Those  who  prize  freedom  today  must 
somehow  match  the  achievements  of  our 
forefathers  in  1787. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  1  Mr.  Younger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOfJNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  Wie  House  passed  an^thori- 
zation  inci-\asing  the  capital  of  the  In- 
ter-AmericaVi  Development  Bank  by  $750 
million,  the  \increase  to  take  place  in 
three  stages  of  $250  million  each  and  the 
first  increase  to  be  included  in  the  1965 
fiscal  year. 

Quoting  from  the  Summary  of  Activ- 
ities of  the  Inter-American  Bank  for 
1364,  we  find  this  quote: 

A  primary  concern  of  the  Bank  in  the  field 
of  economic  development  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  external  funds  available 
for  agriculture  and  industry.  This  is  being 
accomplished  through  loans  made  directly 
by  the  Bank  to  private  and  public  enterprises 
and  through  loans  made  to  Latin  American 
financial  institutions  which  relend  the  pro- 
ceeds in  turn  to  small-  and  medium-scale 
producers,  thus  benefiting  the  small-scale 
businessman  and  farmer  who  has  previously 
not  had  access  to  International  credit  fa- 
cilities. 

While  the  House  was  taking  this  ac- 
tion, the  President  was  addressing  370 
American  international  business  and 
banking  leaders  at  the  White  House  and 
made  a  plea  to  them  in  these  words: 

I  want  you  to  go  back  to  your  offices  and 
call  in  your  controllers  and  your  vice  presi- 
dents I  want  you  to  ask  them  to  consult 
you  every  time  they  face  a  decision  that  in- 
volves sending  money  abroad.  And  I  count 
on  you  to  cut  those  outflows  to  the  bone. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  money  which  goes 
abroad  does  not  return.  I  believe  the 
debate  shows  that  the  Inter -American 
Development  Bank  is  now  making  85- 
percent  soft  loans  and  only  15-percent 
hard  loans.  It  is  true  that  business  has 
invested  a  lol  of  money  overseas,  much 
of  it  upon  appeal  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Up  until  the  end  of  1956,  in- 
dividuals and  private  business  organiza- 
tions had  invested  a  total  of  $33  billion 
overseas.  At  the  end  of  1963,  this  over- 
sea investment  had  risen  to  $66  billion 
but  these  investments  return  dividends 
every  year  and  assist  in  our  balance  of 
payments. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  private 
business  organizations  and  individuals 
should  continue  to  send  money  overseas 
at  any  such  rate,  but  I  cannot  reconcile 
the  fact  that  the  President  on  the  one 
hand  recommends  that  the  taxpayers' 
money  should  go  overseas  in  the  name  of 
the  Federal  Government  while  at  the 
same  time  recommending  that  individ- 
uals and  business  organizations  should 
stop  sending  any  of  their  money  for  in- 
vestment overseas.  It  is  the  old  story 
that  what  is  good  for  the  goose  ought  to 
be  good  for  the  gander. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  POLICY 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Edwards]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  very  curious  elements 
of  today's  public  discussions  regarding 
our  southeast  Asia  policy  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  Americans,  including  some  high 
officials,  appear  to  be  entirely  unable  to 
learn  from  the  lessons  of  history.  For 
years  now  the  Communists  of  Asia,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  have  followed  their 
tactics  of  continual  public  agitation  and 
subversion,  and  continual  probing  for 
weak  spots,  ready  to  advance  when  they 
can,  or  to  bide  their  time  when  they  can- 
not. 

Their  efforts  to  portray  the  United 
States  as  morally  w-rong  in  Vietnam  are 
paying  off  for  them.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  our  foreign  policy  was 
predicated  on  the  supposition  that  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  advance  of  Communist 
domination  throughout  China,  North 
Korea,  large  parts  of  Laos,  and  North 
Vietnam,  we  would  draw  the  line  where 
South  Vietnam  was  concerned,  and  act 
to  show  that  this  was  the  line  we  would 
defend. 

But  now,  partly  because  in  the  past  ,4 
years  we  appeared  to  be  hesitant  about 
our  determination  on  this  point,  as  evi- 
denced by  our  eagerness  to  accommodate 
the  Communists  in  Laos,  thereby  leaving 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  open  for  Com- 
munist infiltration  into  South  Vietnam, 
the  Communists  of  Asia  are  pressing 
harder.  And  with  this,  some  would  have 
us  believe  that  South  Vietnam  is  not, 
after  all,  the  place  for  us  to  draw  the  line. 
These  people  say  that  maybe  Thailand  is 
the  place.  Or  maybe  Singapore,  or  per- 
haps the  Philippines. 

This  phenomenon,  and  where  it  can 
lead  us,  is  given  excellent  treatment  in  a 
column  by  John  Chamberlain  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Februai-y  18, 
1965.  called  "Back  to  Waikiki  and  Key 
West."  I  request  that  it  be  reprinted 
here  and  I  urge  its  consideration: 
Back  to  Waikiki  and  Key  West 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

The  sudden  helghtenting  of  the  conflict  In 
southeast  Asia  last  week  caused  an  almost 
instantaneous  polarization  of  sentiment  in- 
side the  United  States  that  was  reminiscent 
of  the  war  and  peace  party  standoffs  of  the 
late  1930's.  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Ore- 
gon, who  happened  to  be  on  a  speaking  ex- 
pedition to  New  England,  sat  for  a  15-mlnute 
filmed  interview  denouncing  our  '"warmong- 
ers In  the  Pentagon,"  and  the  film  was  subse- 
quently run  off  as  the  piece  de  resistance  at  a 
big  peace  rally  in  the  Yale  Law  School  audi- 
torium in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  quickly 
got  Into  the  act  with  denunciations  of  Wayne 
Morse's  crew  of  peacemongers.  To  anyone 
with  vivid  memories  of  the  bad  blood  of  the 
late  thirties,  when  the  America  Firsters  and 
the  William  Allen  White  prowar  cormmittee 
members  were  busy  Impugning  each  other'fe 
motives.  It  was  all  a  little  ominous. 


What  Is  especially  sobering  Is  that  an  in- 
ternal  quarrel  over  our  Par  Eastern  policy 
could,  if  event*  cause  it  to  sharpen,  end  up 
by  becoming  considerably  more  debilitat- 
ing than  the  battle  of  the  1930s. 

The  peace  party  of  the  pre-World  War  Ii 
times  was  a  mixture  of  pacifists  and  isola- 
tionists, but  the  vast  majority  were  funda- 
mentally motivated  by  a  loyalty  to  the  land 
of  their  birth.  Practically  none  of  the  Amer- 
ica Firsters  wanted  to  see  a  Nazi  victory  and 
there  were  certainly  no  admirers  of  Japanese 
expansionism  among  them. 

When  Pearl  Harbor  came,  most  of  the 
America  Firsters  got  in  the  war  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Charles  Lindbergh,  for  example, 
tested  war  planes  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.i 
and  later  flew  some  Incognito  missions  in  the 
Pacific.  Chester  Bowles  became  such  a  big 
wheel  in  the  Roosevelt  wartime  price  control 
apparatus  that  everyone  forgot  he  had  been 
a  member  of  America  First. 

The  difference  In  the  pre-1941  atmosphere 
and  that  of  the  present  is  that  many  mem- 
bers of  our  current  peace  party  are  at  least 
half-convinced  that  the  Russians  and  the 
Red  Chinese  represent  "progressivism."  No- 
body would  have  said  that  of  the  Nazis;  in- 
deed. Anne  Lindbergh,  who  v/as  accused  of 
calling  fascism  "the  wave  of  the  future  "  ac- 
tually said  that  the  Nazis  were  the  "scum  on 
the  wave  of  the  future."  The  peace  party, 
this  time,  isn't  calling  the  Red  Chinese 
"scum." 

Instead,  there  is  every  effort,  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  United  States,  by  becoming 
Involved  in  South  Vietnam,  Is  morally  In  the 
wrong.  Senator  Moese  speaks  of  "our  out- 
lawTy  In  southeast  Asia."  We  are  accused 
of  supporting  "unpopular.  Illegal  govern- 
ments' even  In  cases  where  we  are  willing  to 
accept  any  government  that  happens  to  have 
the  support  of  whoever  or  whatever  happens 
to  be  the  constitutive  power  in  a  land  that 
has  never  known  democracy. 

This  columnist  does  not  go  for  the  con- 
spiracy theory  of  history.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  it  Is  contagion,  not  conspiracy, 
which  explains  the  spread  of  doctrines  that 
prevent  the  West  from  making  a  stand  for 
Its  own  values  anywhere  outside  its  own 
narrow  borders.  The  contagion  Is  abetted 
by  a  dominant  group  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  has  obviously  never  made  any 
basic  study  of  Marxist  theory  and  practice. 

Put  Into  a  nutshell,  the  foreign  policies  of 
both  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China  are  based 
on  a  sapper's  concept  of  a  never-ending  war- 
fare. It  is  a  matter  of  tunnelling  and  under- 
mining wherever  such  tactics  promise  to  pay 
off. 

Tlie  guerrilla  and  the  fifth  columnist  are 
the  conscious  agents  of  the  enemy.  But  there 
are  the  unconscious  ones — the  stupid  intel- 
lectual who  never  can  look  bejieath  the  sur- 
face, the  shallow  moralist  who  falls  for  holy 
verbiage,  the  person  who  believes  that  so- 
cialism is  coming  anyway  so  why  make  a 
fight  of  It. 

To  win  in  a  sapper's  war,  one  has  to  know 
the  enemy  for  what  he  is  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  him  on  his  terms  if  you  aren't  willing 
and  able  to  impose  your  own.  But  we  are 
.  ttx)  honorable  to  help  Chiang  Kai-shek  put 
his  own  guerrillas  sshore  on  the  Chinese 
mainland,  and  too  simple  hearted  to  give  the 
green  light  to  an  infiltrating  government- 
In-exlle  for  Cuba.  We  never  learn,  and  so 
we  are  destined  to  lose.  Our  frontiers  in 
the  future  are  likely  to  be  the  sands  of 
Waikiki  and  the  beaches  of  Key  West. 
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UNDERWITHHOLDING  OF  FEDERAL 
INCOME  TAXES  FOR  1964 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clancy!  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
April  15  draws  near,  more  and  more  tax- 
payers are  learning  thie  sad  truth  about 
the  underwithholding  of  Federal  income 
taxes  during  1964,  leaving  them  in  the 
difficult  position  of  not  having  adequate 
funds  readily  available  to  meet  their  tax 
liabilities. 

Although  this  problem  was  anticipated 
by  many  of  us  who  fcnew  that  payroll 
deductions  were  not  being  made  at  the 
rate  of  tax  Uability,  it  is  clear  that  a  large 
number  of  taxpayers  were  unaware  of 
this  withholding  snafu. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the 
tax  burden  facing  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens I  am  cosponsoriilg  a  bill  which  will 
give  taxpayers  until  April  15, 1966,  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  1964  withholding  defi- 
ciency. The  balance  of  the  deficiency 
would  be  spread  out  through  1965,  in  this 
way  taking  care  of  the  extra  underwith- 
holding. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  should  ob- 
viate the  need  of  using  up  savings  and 
should  prevent  any  undesirable  effects 
on  the  economy  as  a  result  of  decreased 
purchasing  power.  I  strongly  urge  early 
and  favorable  action  on  this  proposal. 


OBLIGATIONS     OF    GERMAN    GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cancellation  by  West  Germany  of  her 
agreement  to  supply  Israel  with  defen- 
sive military  equipment  is  an  abject  and 
deplorable  surrender   to  the   blackmail 
of  the  Nasser  dictatorship.    Morally,  the 
West  German  position  is  indefensible.    It 
will  prove  to  be  harmful  and  self-de- 
feating even  to  the  Germans.    Appease- 
ment has  never  worked  in  international 
relationships   and   the   history   of   this 
century  is  replete  with  such  examples. 
I  urge  that  the  Bonn  government  re- 
consider its  actions  and  evaluate  both 
public  opinion  throughout  all  the  free 
world  and  carefully  assay  the  damage 
her  actions  threateais  in  upsetting  the 
balance  of  power  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  Middle  East.     Chancellor  Ehrhard's 
government  must  understand  that  their 
course  of  action  is  designed  to  weaken 
Israel  and   to  strengthen   Egypt,  both 
militarily  and  in  terms  of  prestige  and 
influence.    It  will  sejrve  to  encourage  and 
inflame   Arab   passions   and   will   be   a 
dreadful  disservice  to   Israel,  the  only 
nation  in  that  part  of  the  world  that 
looks  to  the  West  and  is  dedicated  to 
freedom. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  urge  the  West  German 
Government  to  change  her  decision  of 


last  week.    Our  State  Department  cer- 
tainly should  inform  both  the  German 
Government  and  the  German  people  that 
the  indefensible  West  German  posture, 
when  added  to  German  reluctance  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations  enabling 
the  prosecution  of  those  guilty  of  geno- 
cide, and  the  continued  presence  of  Ger- 
man scientists  in  Egypt  working  on  mis- 
siles and  other  nonconventional  weap- 
ons, must  conjure  up  both  ugly  memories 
and  frightful  prospects.   The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  make  its  senti- 
ments known  so  that  there  should  be  no 
misreading  of  the  American  temper  and 
reaction.    This  Is  not  a  "Jewish  matter." 
It  is  far  more  extensive  than  that.    Ger- 
many's action  threatens  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  Middle  East  since  we  have  clearly 
declared  our  intention  of  guaranteeing 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Israel. 

The  military  balance  in  the  Middle 
East  must  not  change  so  as  to  weaken 
Israel  in  any  way.    It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  United  States  to  see  to  it  that  Israel 
gets  the  arms  it  must  have  to  maintain 
its  defensive  strength  and  security  in 
the  face  of  Arab  threats  of  aggression. 
Such  a  policy  is  in  keeping  with  the  his- 
toric position  of  the  United  States.    In 
1962,  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
made  available  to  Israel,  our  Hawk  anti- 
aircraft system.    This  was  not  done  se- 
cretly but  openly  and  was  a  clear  dec- 
laration of  our  national  interest  in  the 
maintaining  of  Israel's  defense  capacity. 
Our  Government  should  not  be  hesitant 
in  this  grave  matter.     All  of  us  must 
recognize   that  Israel  is  the  only   ally 
of  the  free  world  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. 

Americans  should  never  yield  to 
threats  or  the  application  of  blackmail 
tactics.  In  order  to  forestall  the  insid- 
ious infiltration  of  Arab  boycott  into  the 
American  scene  the  "Roosevelt  bill"  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. That  bill  would  prohibit 
American  firms  from  replying  to  the 
questiormaires  circulated  by  the  Arab 
Boycott  Office  and  would  make  it  il- 
legal for  American  business  to  succumb 
to  Nasser's  pressure. 

West  Germany  and  the  United  States 
must  understand  that  the  interests  of  a 
free  world  demand  that  they  move  to- 
gether with  economic  and  mihtary  meas- 
ures to  insure  the  peaceful  growth  and 
development  of  democratic  Israel.    Cer- 
tainly, West  Germany,  in  particular,  is 
historically  indebted  in  this   situation, 
and  the  United  States,  throughout  its  en- 
tire history,  has  been  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  free.    Capitula- 
tion to  Egypt  is  an  vmthinkable  course. 
Nasser  has  clearly  forfeited  any  call 
upon  U.S.  economic  assistance,  and  such 
assistance  as  has  been  scheduled  should 
be  immediately  halted.    Under  the  sys- 
tem of  American  Government,  authority 
to  make  these  decisions  property  rests 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I    therefore,  urge  that  President  John- 
son, quickly  and  carefully,  review  the 
actions  of  recent  days  and  take  those 
steps  necessary  to  safeguard  the  integ- 
rity of  Israel  which,  I  might  add,  is  the 
only  thing  that  our  own  national  in- 
tegrity can  permit. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

NEEDED  TO  GIVE  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  STATES  THE  RIGHT  TO  DE- 
TERMINE THE  COMPOSITION  OF 
THEIR  OWN  LEGISLATURES 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  counsel 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
written  a  very  cogent  and  scholarly  an- 
alysis of  the  Supreme  Court's  interpre- 
tation of  the  reapportionment  cases.   Mr. 
Kennedy's  remarks,  which  appear  in  the 
February  1965  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  informative  and  best  presenta- 
tions on  this  subject  that  I  have  been 
able  to  read. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  our  State  legislative  bodies, 
the  press,  and  others  will  be  interested 
in  reading  this  analysis  and  I  therefore 
include  the  article  in  the  body  of  the 
Record : 

The  Reapportionment  Decisions:  A  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  Is  Needed 

(After  analyzing  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions last  year  in  the  reapportionment 
cases,  Mr.  Kennedy  urges  a  constitutional 
amendment  giving  the  people  of  the  States 
the  right  to  determine  the  composition  of 
their  own  legislatures,  providing  that  one 
house  Is  based  on  population.  The  issue  at 
stake,  he  asserts,  is  not  "one  man,  one  vote," 
but  the  principle  of  a  government  represen- 
tative of  the  people  governed  by  it.) 
(By  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy) 

On  June  15,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  handed  down  decisions 
dealing  with  the  reapportionment  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  six  States — Alabama,'  New  York,' 
Maryland,*  Delaware,'  Colorado,'  and  Vir- 
ginia.* But  the  effect  of  the  decisions  was 
much  greater,  because  they  promulgated  a 
broad  rule  for  apportionment  of  all  State 
legislatures:  "We  necessarily  hold  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  requires  both  houses 
of  a  State  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a 
population  basis."  ^ 


1  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  U.S.  533  (1964) . 

^WMCA.   Inc.   v.   Lomemo,    377   U.S.    633 
(1964). 

»  Maryland  Committee  for  Fair  Representa' 
tion  V.  Taices.  377  U.S.  656  (1964) . 

*  Roman  v.  Sincock,  377  U.S.  695  (1964). 

^  Lucas  V.  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 

'Davis  V.  Mann,  377  U.S.  678  (1964). 

1  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra  at  576.  There 
are  four  principal  opinions  in  this  group  of 
six  decisions:  (1)  the  majority  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the  Reynolds  case; 
(2)  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan 
at  377  U.S.  589;  (3)  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Justice  Stewart  at  377  U.S.  744.  In  which 
Justice  Clark  concurred;  and  (4)  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Justice  Clark  at  377  U.S.  741. 
The  quotations  in  this  article  attributed  to 
the  Court  are  from  the  majority  opinion  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the  Reynolds  case. 
The  quotations  attributed  to  Justice  Harlan 
are  from  his  dissenting  opinion.  The  quota- 
tions attributed  to  Justice  Stewart  and 
Justice  Clark  are  from  their  dissenting  opin- 
ions in  the  Lucas  case. 
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With  these  words  the  Supreme  Court 
brushed  aside  as  an  "aft«r-the-fact  ration- 
alization" the  Federal  analogy  under  which 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature  is  appor- 
tioned on  population  and  the  other  house  is 
apportioned  on  area  or  other  factors.  It  also 
rejected  the  present  reality  that,  regardless  of 
whether  the  States  adopted  the  Federal  an- 
alogj*  in  their  original  constitutions,  it  has 
become  the  common  form  of  legislative  or- 
ganization in  the  States  today.  The  Court 
brushed  aside,  as  well,  the  argument  that  It 
could  have  righted  the  wrong  in  each  of  the 
cases  without  reaching  the  question  of  the 
Federal  analogy. 

But  more  important,  in  promulgating  this 
broad  rule,  the  Court  rejected  the  principle 
that  all  segments  of  the  population  should 
be  represented  In  the  body  which  governs 
them.  Significant  geographic  or  economic 
Interests  should  not  be  unrepresented  be- 
cause they  are  small  in  population.  That 
principle  was  the  underlying  basis  for  the 
Federal  analogy  and  for  the  Great  Compro- 
mise of  1787  upon  which  the  analogy  was 
based.  Without  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  Great  Compromise,  the  citizens 
of  the  small  States  would  have  had  little 
voice  in  the  Congress  of  the  new  Federal 
Union,  merely  because  they  happened  to  live 
in  small  States.  Now,  because  the  Court 
has  rejected  that  principle  in  these  decisions, 
many  citizens  will  be  denied  representation 
In  the  legislature  of  their  State. 

That  this  should  be  done  in  the  name  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  is  ironic  because, 
certainly,  all  of  the  people  of  a  State  are 
entitled  to  equal  protection  under  that 
clause.  In  a  representative  government  this 
must  mean  that  people  should  not  be  denied 
or  granted  representation  merely  on  a  pop- 
ulation basis.  It  has  been  the  genius  of  otir 
form  of  government  that  it  has  combined  the 
concepts  of  majority  rule  and  a  government 
representative  of  all  citizens  In  a  workable 
fashion  by  having  one  house  of  a  legislature 
based  only  on  population  and  the  other  house 
based  on  area  or  other  factors.  And  history 
has  shown  that  governments  are  not  likely 
to  stirvive  If  segments  of  the  population  are 
denied  representation  in  the  government. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  carried  the  "population  only"  test  is  in- 
dicated by  the  Colorado  case.  There  the  ap- 
portionment plan,  according  to  Justice 
Stewart,  had  been  "adopted  overwhelmingly 
by  the  people  in  a  1962  popular  referendum," 
was  "entirely  rational,"  provided  by  its  terms 
for  keeping  the  apportionment  current,  and 
"while  clearly  insuring  that  In  its  legislative 
councils  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate shall  rule,  has  sought  to  provide  that 
no  Identifiable  minority  shall  be  completely 
silenced  or  engulfed."  Nevertheless,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  the  apportionment  plan 
unconstitutional  and  substituted  for  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  State  its  own  test  that  "population  is, 
of  necessity,  the  starting  point  for  consid- 
eration and  the  controlling  criterion  for 
Judgment  In  legislative  apportionment  con- 
troversies." 

Indeed,  after  discussing  other  factors  which 
had  been  used  in  apportionment  plans,  the 
Court  turned  to  political  subdivisions,  which 
it  described  as  a  consideration  of  more  sub- 
stance in  Justifying  deviation  from  the  popu- 
lation test,  and  then  firmly  said:  "But  if, 
even  as  a  result  of  a  clearly  rational  State 
policy  of  according  some  legislative  repre- 
sentation to  political  subdivisions,  popula- 
tion Is  submerged  as  the  controlling  consid- 
eration in  the  apportionment,"  the  appor- 
tionment would  be  unconstitutional.' 

Thus,  not  only  does  the  Court's  insistence 
on  the  population  test  not  contain  the  flexi- 
bility which  some  have  tried  to  find  in  it, 
but  the  Covu^'s  concept  of  equality  is  based 


on  sheer  numbers  rather  than  on  a  plan  of 
rational  representation  of  the  interests  In 
a  State. 

Not  all  members  of  the  Court  agreed  with 
these  decisions,  however.  Justice  Harlan 
stated  that  since  It  can  "be  shown  beyond 
dovibt  that  State  legislative  apportionments, 
as  such,  are  wholly  free  of  constitutional 
limitations,  save  such  as  may  be  Imposed  by 
the  republican  form  of  government  clause," 
the  action  of  the  Court  in  bringing  them 
within  the  purview  of  the  14th  amendment 
"amounts  to  nothing  less  than  an  exercise  of 
the  amending  power  [of  the  Constitution] 
by  this  Court." 

Justice  Stewart,  in  a  separate  dissenting 
opinion,  stated: 

"To  put  the  matter  plainly,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  all  the  history  of  this  Court's  decisions 
which  supports  this  constitutional  rule.  The 
Court's  draconian  pronouncement,  which 
makes  unconstitutional  the  legislatures  of 
most  of  the  50  States,  finds  no  support  In 
the  words  of  the  Constitution,  in  any  prior 
decision  of  this  Court,  or  in  the  175-year 
political  history  of  our  Federal  Union."  • 

Justice  Clark  Joined  Justice  Stewart  in  this 
comment  and  went  on  to  add  in  another  dis- 
senting opinion:  "Finally,  I  cannot  agree  to 
the  arbitrary  application  of  the  'one  man, 
one  vote'  principle  for  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature." "" 

WHY     THE     DECISIONS     HAVE     STIRRED     A    STORM 

Why  this  sliarp  language  by  Justices  Har- 
lan. Clark  and  Stewart?  What  provoked 
them  not  only  to  dissent  but  to  make  such 
pointed  comments  about  the  majority  opin- 
ions written  by  Chief  Justice  Warren?  Why 
did  the  opinions  stir  the  U£.  Senate  to  weeks 
of  debate  and  cause  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pass  a  bill  withdrawing  Jurisdiction 
over  such  matters  from  the  Federal  courts? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may  be 
found,  first  in  the  fact  that  a  cherished  idea 
derived  from  the  Constitution  itself  was  held 
to  be  unconstitutional;  and  second  in  the 
fact  that  established  Institutions  of  Govern- 
ment were  suddenly  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tionally constituted;  and  third,  in  the  con- 
tent of  the  opinions  themselves. 

The  idea  held  to  be  unconstitutional  was 
that  the  Great  Compromise  could  be  applied 
to  the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 
One  by  one  over  the  years,  the  States  had 
adopted  a  plan  for  legislative  apportionment 
similar  to  that  embodied  in  the  Great  Com- 
promise because  it  provided  the  means  of 
resolving  conflicting  interests  within  each 
State  by  assuring  the  representation  of  such 
Interests  in  the  State  legislature.  This  plan 
became  known  as  the  Federal  analogy. 
Nebraska  even  adopted  the  idea  for  its  uni- 
cameral legislature  by  weighting  the  appor- 
tionment 80  percent  on  population  and  20 
percent  on  area." 

But  because  this  method  of  apportioning 
State  legislature  was  not  protected  by  specific 
language  In  the  Constitution,  the  Coturt 
found  that  It  was  forbidden  by  the  equal 
protection  claiase  of  the  14th  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
effect  of  the  opinions  is  to  require  every  State 
to  fashion  its  legislative  branch,  not  on  the 
basis  of  reflecting  the  various  Interests  In 
the  State,  but  solely  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. Until  that  is  done,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  now  held,  a  State's  legislature  is 
unconstitutionally  constituted. 

ANALYSIS     OF    THE    WARREN     OPINION 

While  the  sudden  and  sweeping  effect  of 
the  decisions  of  course  has  had  a  great  Im- 
pact, much  attention  has  also  been  directed 


to  the  principal  Warren  opinion  Itself.  The 
legal  analysis  of  that  opinion  divides  it  into 
five  parts. 

The  first  part  begins  with  the  statement 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
protects  the  right  of  all  qualified  citizens  to 
vote.  In  State  as  well  as  In  Federal  elections 
This  is  followed  by  the  citation  of  cases  deal- 
ing  with  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  have 
one's  vote  counted  and  not  destroyed  by  al- 
teration of  ballots  or  diluted  by  ballot-box 
stuffing  or  refused  for  racial  considerations, 
and  finally  by  the  conclusion  that  "the  right 
of  suffrage  can  be  denied  by  a  debasement  or 
dilution  of  the  weight  of  a  citizen's  vote  Just 
as  effectively  as  by  wholly  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  the  franchise." 

In  the  second  part  the  Chief  Justice  dis- 
cusses Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186  (1962)," 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368  (1963),"  and 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  1  (1964)," 
However,  he  comments  that  "Gray  and  Wes- 
berry are  of  course  not  dispositive  of  or  di- 
rectly controlling  on  our  decision  in  these 
cases  involving  State  legislative  apportion- 
ment controversies.  Admittedly,  those  deci- 
sions •  •  •  were  based  on  different  consti- 
tutional considerations  and  were  addressed 
to  rather  distinct  problems."  And  he  de- 
scribes Baker  v.  Carr  as  holding  that  a  claim 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  seats  In  a  State  legislature 
"presented  a  Justiciable  controversy  subject 
to  adjudication  by  Federal  courts." 

The  third  part  of  the  legal  analysis  in  the 
Warren  opinion  consists  of  the  citation  of 
cases  supporting  the  propositions  that  "  'the 
right  to  vote  Is  personal',"  that  the  Impair- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote  "touches  a  sensi- 
tive and  Important  area  of  human  rights," 
that  "'the  political  franchise  of  voting'" 
Is  "  'a  fundamental  political  right',"  that 
"the  Constitution  forbids  'sophisticated  as 
well  as  simple-minded  modes  of  discrimina- 
tion," "  and  that  "invidious  discrimination 
based  on  factors  such  as  race  *  •  •  or  eco- 
nomic status"  impairs  basic  constitutional 
rights.  The  Chief  Justlc  then  follows  this 
part  of  the  analysis  by  holding  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  re- 
quires both  houses  of  a  State  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  on  a  population  basis. 

The  text  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Warren 
opinion  cites  a  case  in  support  of  the  propo- 
sition that  political  subdivisions  are  "cre- 
ated as  convenient  agencies  for  exercising 
such  of  the  governmental  powers  of  the 
States  as  may  be  entrusted  to  them." 

Finally,  in  the  fifth  part  the  Chief  Justice 
returns  to  the  citation  of  Baker  v.  Carr  and 
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'  Quotation  from  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra 
at  681. 


•  Lucas  v.  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  Colorado,  supra  at  746. 

'"  Lucas  V.  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  Colorado,  supra  at  742. 

"  Council  of  State  Governments,  Book  of 
the  States  1964-65,  64  (1964). 


"  Justice  Stewart  comments :  "It  has  been 
the  broad  consensus  of  the  State  and  Federal 
courts  which,  since  Baker  v.  Carr,  have  been 
faced  with  the  basic  question  involved  in 
these  cases,  that  the  rule  which  the  Court 
announces  today  has  no  basis  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  no  root  In  reason,"  377  U.S.  746, 
note  9. 

Justice  Harlan  comments:  "Before  pro- 
ceeding to  my  argument  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  nothing  done  In  Baker  v.  Carr  or 
In  the  two  cases  that  followed  in  its  wake. 
Gray  v.  Sanders  and  Wesburry  v.  Sanders, 
from  which  the  Court  quotes  at  some  length, 
forecloses  the  conclusion  which  I  reach.  •  •  * 
[I]t  is  evident  from  the  Court's  opinion  (in 
Baker  v.  Carr]  that  it  was  concerned  all  but 
exclusively  with  Justiciability  and  gave  no 
serious  attention  to  the  question  whether  the 
equal  protection  clause  touches  State  legis- 
lative apportionments."    377  U.S.  at  592. 

"Justice,  Stewart  conunents:  "The  rule  of 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368,  Is,  therefore, 
completely  without  relevance  here."  377  U-S. 
at  744. 

"Justice  Stewart  comments:  "Conse- 
quently, the  Court's  decision  In  Wesberry  v. 
Sanders,  376  U.S.  1,  throws  no  light  at  all  on 
the  basic  Issue  now  before  us,"  377  U.S.  at 
744-745. 


Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  In  spite  of  his  earlier 
statements  distinguishing  them. 

WHAT   THE   WARREN    OPINION    FAILS   TO    DO 

The  Warren  opinion  does  not  contain  any 
analysis  of  the  14th  amendment  or  the  equal 
nrotection  clause  Itself,  or  any  reference  to 
the  legislative  history  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment or  to  any  contemporaneous  statement 
of  its  meaning.  Justice  Haxlan  conunented 
on  this  omission  in  the  introduction  to  his 
dissent : 

"Had  the  Court  paused  to  probe  more 
deeply  into  the  matter,  it  would  have  found 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  was  never 
intended  to  Inhibit  the  States  In  choosing 
any  democratic  method  they  pleased  for  the 
apportionment  of  their  legislatures.  This  Is 
shown  by  the  language  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment taken  as  a  whole,  by  the  understanding 
of  those  who  proposed  and  ratified  it,  and 
by  the  political  practices  of  the  States  at  the 
time  the  amendment  was  adopted.  It  is  con- 
firmed by  numerous  State  and  congressional 
actions  since  the  adoption  Of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  by  the  common  understanding  of 
the  amendment  as  evidenced  by  subsequent 
constitutional  amendments  and  the  deci- 
sions of  this  Court  before  Baker  v.  Carr, 
supra,  made  an  abrupt  break  with  the  past 
In  1962."  ■■■ 

Justice  Harlan  followed  this  with  17  pages 
of  opinion,  accompanied  by  7  pages  of  ap- 
pendix, containing  an  analysis  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  statements  made  by 
the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment during  the  congressional  debates  con- 
cerning the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the 
amendment. 

Justice  Stewart,  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  Colorado  and  New  Tork  cases  In  which 
Justice  Clark  Joined,  referred  to  "the  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  relevant  historical  mate- 
rials contained  in  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  dis- 
senting opinion"  and  said: 

"After  searching  carefully  through  the 
Court's  opinions  in  these  and  their 
companion  cases,  I  have  been  able  to  find  but 
two  reasons  offered  in  support  of  this  rule. 
First,  savs  the  Court,  It  is  'established  that 
the  fundamental  principle  of  representative 
government  in  this  country  is  one  of  equal 
representation  for  equal  numbers  of  people.' 
With  all  respect,  I  think  this  Is  not  correct, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has  been  un- 
answerably demonstrated  before  now  that 
this  'was  not  the  colonial  system,  it  was  not 
the  system  chosen  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment by  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  the 
system  exclusively  or  even  predominantly 
practiced  by  the  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment.  It 
is  not  predominantly  praictlced  by  the  States 
today.'  Secondly,  says  the  Court,  unless 
legislative  districts  are  equal  in  population, 
voters  in  the  more  populous  districts  will 
suffer  a  'debasement'  amounting  to  a  consti- 
tutional injury.  We  are  not  told  how  or 
why.  •  •  •  I  find  it  impossible  to  under- 
stand." i« 

Thus,  Justices  Harlan,  Clark,  and  Stewart 
are  critical  of  the  Warren  opinion  for  not 
answering  or  even  considering  the  legal  argu- 
ment that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  is  not  and  was  not 
Intended  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 

THE    CHIEF    JTTSTlCt    AND  POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

When  the  Chief  Justice  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  composition  of  a  State 
legislature  as  a  philosophical  question,  he 
reached  three  conclusions.  First,  if  popula- 
tion is  submerged  as  the  controlling  factor 
In  the  apportionment  of  6  State's  legislature, 
the  right  of  all  the  State's  citizens  to  cast  an 


effective  and  adequately  weighted  vote  would 
be  unconstitutionally  Impaired.  Second,  this 
would  be  true  even  though  a  clearly  rational 
State  policy  of  according  some  legislative 
representation  to  the  various  Interests  in  the 
State  might  be  appropriate.  And  third,  this 
right  of  all  citizens  would  be  frustrated  un- 
less the  "population  only"  test  were  applied 
to  both  of  the  house  of  a  State  legislature  to 
prevent  the  majority  will,  expressed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  majority  in  one  house, 
from  being  thwarted  by  the  action  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  minority  in  the  other  house. 

In  commenting  on  the  exclusion  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  any  factor  other  than  popu- 
lation as  controlling,  Justice  Harlan  said: 

"I  know  Gf  no  principle  of  logic  or  prac- 
tical or  theoretical  politics,  still  less  any 
constitutional  principle,  which  establishes 
all  or  any  of  these  exclusions.  Certain  It  is 
that  the  Court's  opinion  does  not  establish 
them."  1" 


supri 


^'Reynolds  v.  Sims,  stipra  at  590-591. 
^*  Lucas  V.  Forty-Fourth  General  Assembly 
Of  Colorado,  supra  at  746-746. 


REASON  REQtHRES  A  REPRESENTATIVE  LEGISLATURE 

After  stating  that,  "What  the  Court  has 
done  is  to  convert  a  particular  political  phi- 
losophy into  a  constitutional  rule,"  Justice 
Stewart  defines  representative  government  as 
"a  process  of  accommodating  group  inter- 
ests through  democratic  institutional  ar- 
rangements. Appropriate  legislative  appor- 
tionment, therefore,  should  ideally  be  de- 
signed to  Insure  effective  representation  in 
the  State's  legislature  •  •  •  of  the  various 
groups  and  interests  making  up  the  elec- 
torate." 

Using  Colorado  as  an  example,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  State  is  not  an  economicaUy 
or  geographically  homogeneous  unit.  In- 
stead, he  said,  the  State  contained  four  dis- 
tinct regions,  and  he  noted  that  the  district 
court  had  found  that  the  people  living  in 
each  of  these  fotir  regions  had  interests  uni- 
fying them  and  differentiating  them  from 
those  in  the  other  regions.  "Given  these 
underlying  facts,"  he  said,  "certainly  it  was 
not  irrational  to  conclude  that  effective  rep- 
resentation of  the  interest  of  the  residents 
of  each  of  these  regions  was  unlikely  to  be 
achieved  if  the  rule  of  equal  population  dis- 
tricts were  mechanically  imposed." 

With  respect  to  New  York,  he  pointed  to 
the  statement  of  Elihu  Root  at  the  New  York 
constitutional  convention  of  1894  that  in  a 
State  with  a  dominant  urban  population 
centralized  at  one  point  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  a  reasonable  balancing 
of  the  political  power  among  all  the  areas 
of  the  State. 

Justice  Clark,  in  his  opinion  In  the  Colo- 
rado case,  commented  that  what  the  Warren 
opinion  "overlooks  is  that  Colorado,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  has  likewise  [as  in  the 
case  of  the  Federal  Constitution)  written  the 
organization  of  its  legislative  body  into  its 
constitution,  and  our  dual  federalism  re- 
quires that  we  give  it  recognition".  Finding 
that  Colorado's  arrangement  was  not  arbi- 
trary, but  rested  on  reasonable  grounds,  he 
concluded : 

"In  striking  down  Colorado's  plan  of  ap- 
portionment, the  Court.  I  believe,  is  exceeding 
its  powers  under  the  equal  protection  clause; 
it  is  invading  the  valid  functioning  of  the 
procedures  of  the  States,  and  thereby  com- 
mits a  grievous  error  which  will  do  irrep- 
arable damage  to  oiu-  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship.   I  dissent." 

Thus,  Justices  Harlan.  Clark  and  Stewart 
emphasized  the  practical  consideration  that 
the  rationale  of  the  Great  Compromise  has 
been  as  useful  and  effective  in  constructing 
workable  goveriunents  for  the  States  as  It 
has  been  in  constructing  the  Federal  Union. 
At  one  point  Justice  Clark  commented:  "Now 
In  its  176th  year  the  Federal  plan  has  worked 
well.  Most  legislation  Is  the  product  of 
compromise." 


COURT'S    RULE    RAISES    A    MAJOR    ISSUE 

The  rejection  by  the  Warren  opinion  of 
State  legislatures  based  on  such  a  compro- 
mise has  raised  a  major  Issue,  in  addition  to 
the  narrow  issue  In  the  reapportionment 
cases.  The  narrow  Issue  was  whether  the 
equal  protection  claxose  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment expressly  or  implicitly  forbids  the 
States  to  model  their  legislatures  after  the 
Congress,  with  one  house  based  on  popula- 
tion and  the  other  house  on  area  or  other 
considerations. 

The  major  issue  is  whether  or  not,  under 
our  form  of  representative  government,  the 
composition  of  the  governing  body  of  a 
State  should  refiect  the  diversities  which 
exist  within  a  State.  That  issue  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  the  people.  They  cannot 
overrule  the  Supreme  Court,  but  they  can 
change  the  langviage  on  which  the  Supreme 
Court  based  its  decision  by  amending  the 
Constitution  and  thus  permitting  the  Fed- 
eral analogy  to  be  used  by  the  States. 

Constitutional  amendments  to  achieve  this 
result  were  Introduced  in  both  Houses  of  the 
88th  Congress"  and  there  was  considerable 
discussion  of  their  provisions  during  the 
various  debates  on  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  apportionment  question."  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  89th  Congress,  proposed 
amendments  were  introduced  again  in  both 
Ho  vises. 

Within  4  days  after  it  was  introduced.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2.  sponsored  by  Senator 
EVERETT  M.  DiRKSEN  Of  Illinois,  had  attracted 
38  cosponsors.  It  provides  that  the  right  and 
power  to  determine  the  composition  of  the 
legislature  of  a  State  and  the  apportioiunent 
of  Its  membership  shall  remain  in  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  It  then  expressly  recognizes 
the  principle  of  the  great  compromise  by 
providing  that  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  people  of  a  State  from  ap- 
portioning one  house  of  a  bicameral  legUla- 
ture  on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation, or  from  giving  resonable  weight  to 
factors  other  than  population  In  apportion- 
ing a  unicameral  legislature,  if.  in  either  case, 
the  apportionment  has  been  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  "In  accordance  with  law 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  and 
has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  that  issue." 

Under  such  an  amendment  the  citizens  of 
each  State  would  be  free  to  choose  whether 
or  not  to  adopt  the  Federal  analogy.  If  the 
people  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  feel 
that  the  citizens  of  each  State  should  have 
this  choice,  they  will  agree  with  Justice  Stew- 
art, with  whom  Justice  Clark  johied,  when 
he  said : 

"It  is  important  to  make  clear  at  the  out- 
set what  these  [reapportionment]  cases  are 
not  about.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
denial  or  Impairment  of  any  person's  right 
to  vote.  Nobody's  right  to  vote  has  been  de- 
nied. Nobody's  right  to  vote  has  been  re- 
stricted. Nobody  has  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  have  his  vote  counted.  Second, 
these  cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"weighting"  or  "diluting"  of  votes  cast  with- 
in any  electoral  unit. 

"The  question  involved  in  these  cases  Is 
quite  a  different  one.  Simply  stated,  the 
question  is  to  what  degree.  If  at  all,  the  equal 
protection  clause   of   the   14th   amendment 


"  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra  at  623. 


"For  example,  S.J.  Res.  185  Introduced  by 
Senator  Dirksen  for  himself  and  23  other 
Senators.  H.J.  Res.  1055  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative McCuLLOCH,  similar  resolutions  in- 
troduced by  35  Representatives  and  the  many 
other  Joint  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate  after  June  15,  1964.  the 
date  of  the  decision  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims. 

"See,  for  example,  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  H.R.  11380,  Aug.  13.  1964,  to 
Sept.  24,  1964,  and  the  House  debate  on  the 
Tuck  bill,  Aug.  19,  1964. 
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limits  each  sovereign  State's  freedom  to 
establish  appropriate  electoral  constituencies 
from  which  representatives  to  the  State's 
bicameral  legislative  assembly  are  to  be 
chosen.  The  Court's  answer  is  an  abrupt  one, 
and.  I  think,  woefully  wrong."  -■« 

There  Is  a  substantial  Indication  that  the 
people  do  feel  this  way.  By  the  end  of  1964 
nearly  half  of  the  required  number  of  States 
had  already  petitioned  the  Congress  to  call 
a  national  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  this  constitutional 
amendment  if  the  Congress  did  not  propose 
and  amendment  itself.  In  December  1964 
the  17th  Biennial  General  Assembly  of  the 
States  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  such 
a  constitutional  convention.  Men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  urban  affairs  have 
warned  of  the  need  for  this  amendment,:^ 
and  congressional  support  for  an  amendment 
has  come  not  only  from  Members  represent- 
ing rural  areas  but  also  from  those  represent- 
ing the  largest  urban  centers  of  population. 
For  example,  the  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2.  introduced  this  January,  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  issue  at  stake,  as  Justice  Stewart 
clearly  pointed  out.  is  not  "one  man,  one 
vote",  but  the  principle  of  government  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  governed  by  it.  It 
is  the  need  to  preserve  that  essential  basic 
ingredient  of  our  form  of  government  that 
has  caused  the  broad-based  support  through- 
out the  country  of  a  move  to  preserve  the 
Federal  analogy  for  use  by  the  individual 
States. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  ooders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  1  hour,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday.  February  24. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  15  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  24. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  CtTRTis. 

Mr.  Bow. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pttrcell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 

^' Lucas  v.  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  Colorado,  supra  at  744-745. 

=>  Moses.  "Robert  Moses  Warns  Against  Mob 
Rule."  Nation's  Business.  December  1964,  pp. 
100.  102.  Senator  Frank  Lausche,  former 
Governor  of  Ohio:  "I  was  mayor  of  Cleveland. 
If  the  city  bosses  were  to  get  control  of  the 
legislature,  I  would  fear  It  greatly."  (I^.  at 
96.) 


er's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3818.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  In  gold  certificates  against 
deposit  liabilities. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  19,  1965, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  3818.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  against 
deposit  liabilities. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, February  23.  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

603.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled.  "A 
bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the  date  on  which 
the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
shall  make  a  final  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  and  to  provide  neces- 
sary authorization  of  appropriations  for  such 
Commission";  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

604.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "To  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  language  training 
to  be  given  to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
under  certain  circumstances";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

605.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  for 
fiscal  1964.  and  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
annual  inspection  of  the  Home,  1964.  pursu- 
ant to  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1883,  as  amended  (24  U.S.C.  59,  60);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  70th  quarterly  re- 
port of  activities  under  the  Export  Control 
Act,  for  the  fourth  quarter  1964,  pursuant 
to  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


607.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  tjie 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dlstrletof 
Columbia;  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  a 
work  release  program  for  persons  sentenced 
by  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia- 
to  define  the  powers  and  duties  in  relation 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

608.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  erroneous  payments  for  military  pay, 
leave,  and  travel  at  Charleston  Air  Force 
Base,  S.C;  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

609.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  individ- 
ual and  consolidated  reports  of  negotiated 
contracts  for  disposal  of  materials  during  the 
period  July  1  through  December  31, 1964,  pur- 
suant to  Public  L:iw  87-689;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

610.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, entitled.  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
approved  July  14,  1960,  74  Stat.  526.  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
a  register  of  names  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  certain  motor  vehicle  drivers"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

611.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  tran.'^mitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  in  the  Commission  as  of 
December  31.  1964.  pursuant  to  section  5(e) 
of  the  Communications  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

612.  A  letter  from  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1964.  pursuant  to 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

613.  A  letter  from  the  National  Quarter- 
master-Adjutant Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  U.S.A..  Inc..  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
ports covering  the  activities  of  the  organi- 
zation for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1964, 
pursuant  to  sections  15  and  16  of  Public 
Law  85-530;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

614.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  paragraphs  b  and  c  of  section 
14  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

615.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  7,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Deckers  Creek, 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  31, 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

616.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  cover- 
age under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  temporary  and  Intermittent 
service  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  if  such  service  Is  not  cov- 
ered by  a  retirement  system  established  by 
a  law  of  the  United  States";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  6233.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  dif- 
ference   between    the    income    tax    imposed 


for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1964  and 
the  amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.DYAL: 
HR  5234.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United   States 
relating  to  proceedings  against  certain  wit- 
nesses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama: 
HR.  5235.  A  bill  to  am|efnd  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.  shall 
not  engage  in  publicity  or  promotional 
activities  such  as  free  or  paid  advertising; 
solicitation  of  cargoes;  publication  of  ocean, 
rail  port,  or  motor  carrliar  rate  or  service 
comparisons;  or  other  aiotivitles  that  are 
actually  or  potentially  disruptive  to  the  fiow 
of  waterborne  trade  ampng  ports  in  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 

H.R.5236.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitt«d  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  5237.  A  bill  to  amraid  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HH.  5238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  In- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  5239.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
special  controls  for  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  IForeign  Commerce. 
By  Mr,  HARRIS: 
HJl.  5240.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  approval  of  pooling  ar- 
rangements between  motor  common  carriers 
of  household  goods,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5241.  A  bill  to  amend  section  20a(12) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  person  to  hold  the  position  of 
officer  or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier 
when  such  carriers  are  in  a  single  integrated 
system  of  carriers  lawfully  operated  under 
common  control,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Inte(iiBtate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  | 

HJl.  5242.  A  bill  to  amjand  paragraph  (10) 
of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
so  as  to  change  the  baels  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  of  acquisition 
of  control  comes  within  the  exemption  pro- 
vided for  by  such  paragraph;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  enable  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  utilize  its  employees 
more  effectively  and  to  Improve  administra- 
tive efficiency;  to  the  Clommittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commeg-ce. 

H.R.  5244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  certain  supplementary 
and  related  acts  with  re$pect  to  the  require- 
ment of  an  oath  for  cerUaln  reports,  applica- 
tions, and  complaints  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commlasion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce. 
HR.  5245.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(22)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  expressly 
to  include  within  the  exemption  provided 
therein,  the  constructlooj,  acquisition,  oper- 
ation, abandonment,  and  Joint  ownership  or 


Joint  use  of  spur.  Industrial,  team,  switching 
or  side  tracks,  and  terminals  Incidental 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  5246.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  20a  and 
214  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

IT16TC6. 

H.R.  5247.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
certain  valuation  requirements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committ«e  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5248.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  authorize  exemption  from  the  provisions 
of  such  part,  of  services  and  transportation 
of  such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  not 
substantially  to  affect  or  Impair  uniform 
motor  carrier  regulation;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6249.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  of  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  records  and 
testimony  of  Commission  personnel  In  re- 
gard to  accidents  Involving  motor  carriers 
and  railroads;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5250.  A  bin  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  revoke, 
amend,  or  suspend  water  carrier  certificates 
or  permits  under  certain  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

IZ16irC6 

H.R.  5251.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Medals  of 
Honor  Act  applicable  to  outstanding  acts  of 
heroism  Involving  railroads  and  motor  car- 
riers; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  5252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  5253.  A   bill    to   provide   educational 
assistance   to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  In  the  southeast  Asia  theater 
of  operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5254.  A  bill  to  designate  Vietnam  as 
a  combat  zone  for  Federal  tax  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
H.R.  5255.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  through  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  to  encourage  and 
assist  colleges  and  universities  In  the  estab- 
lishment, strengthening  and  maintenance 
of  programs  on  foreign  development  and  for 
their  provision  of  research,  education,  train- 
ing, advisory  and  technical  assistance,  di- 
rectly or  in  cooperation  with  foreign  univer- 
sities, In  connection  with  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  developing  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aff&lrs 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  5256.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  5257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  permit  premium  com- 
pensation of  firefighting  employees  to  be 
considered  as  basic  salary  for  the  purposes 
of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  DYAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  313.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
endorse  the  concept  of  World  Farm  Center; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  314.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  Indebtedness 
of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States 
made  by  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  President;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H   Con.  Res.  315.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
endorse  the  concept  of  World  Farm  Center; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

49  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  so  as  to  provide  that  a 
State  having  a  bicameral  legislature  may  ap- 
portion membership  In  one  house  of  Its  leg- 
islature on  other  thar  a  population  basis; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

50.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  permitting 
one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  to  be 
apportioned  other  than  according  to  popu- 
lation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

51.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  Dodd  bill  and  any  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  relating  to  regulation  and 
registration  of  mall  order  firearms  sales; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean&. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

HH  5258.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
K  Mellch  (also  known  as  Franz  Kuntner 
Mellch)  and  his  wife,  Maria  Mellch  (also 
known  as  Maria  Toth  De  Mellch);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER:         > 

H  R  5259.  A  bill  for  the  ^llef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Bernardo   Da   Sllva    De    Jesus;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 

HIl.5260.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horaclo 
Perelra-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laudallna 
D.  F.  Perelra;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. _        „     . 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HR.  5262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anas- 
taslous  Poukamlssas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HSt  5263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Mougruza  Fortea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  ^       __  , 

B.R  5264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tam  Wal 
King-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon  E. 
Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
by  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H  R  5266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Lelthton  Breuer  (nee  Elizabeth  Alice  Leigh- 
ton)  ;■  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
106  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  president.  National  Railroad  Pension 
Forum.  Inc..  Chicago,  111.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  requesting  establishment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  develop  the  needs  and  recommend 
legislation  to  bolster  the  financial  structure 
of  the  railroad  retirement  system,  so  as  to 
enhance  retirement  security  and  bring  about 
a  reduction  In  the  tax  on  earnings,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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SENATE 


Monday,  February  22, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Clair  M.  Cook.  Th.  D.,  Method- 
ist minister  and  legislative  assistant 
to  Senator  Hartke,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer : 

O  Thou  God,  to  whom  generations  of 
Americans  have  looked  for  guidance  in 
the  destinies  of  the  Nation,  on  this  day 
of  historic  commemoration,  we  lift  our 
hearts  again  to  Thee. 

Today,  we  recall  the  founding  of  these 
United  States  by  men  who  sought  and 
found  Thy  guidance  as  they  formed  a 
more  perfect  union  for  self-governance 
in  democratic  freedom.  We  remember 
the  dark  hours  of  Valley  Forge  and  the 
crisis  facing  George  Washington  there, 
as  he  knelt  to  seek  the  strength  which 
Thou  alone  can  provide.  We  marvel 
at  the  God-given  wisdom  by  which  he 
steered  the  frail  young  ship  of  state 
through  treacherous  shoals  in  our  first 
years  as  a  republic.  And  as  we  hear 
again  the  treasured  advice  he  addressed 
to  the  people  of  this  blessed  land  as  he 
bade  them  farewell,  let  us  realize  how 
firmly  those  precepts  are  rooted  in  the 
deep  and  abiding  faith  of  their  author, 
a  faith  in  God  which  is  a  strong  and 
ever-living  example  unto  this  and  all 
generations. 

As  we,  ourselves,  face  the  vast  prob- 
lems confronting  our  far  more  com- 
plex times,  let  us  take  heart  from  the 
knowledge  that  this  Nation  still  stands 
"under  God,"  as  we  freely  acknowledge. 
Give  us  still,  day  by  day  in  this  Chamber, 
devotion  to  the  right  for  the  sake  of 
right;  charity  and  love  of  others,  both 
here  and  abroad:  and  wisdom  akin  to 
that  of  George  Washington.  May  we, 
too.  serve  faithfully  our  fellow  men  and 
our  God,  even  as  did  he.  Thine  obedient 
servant,  whom  we  remember  this  day 
in  reverent  gratitude.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
vmanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
February  19,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Douglas  MacArthur  2d,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice ofBcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice 
Frederick  G.  Dutton,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  during  the  morning  hour  be  limited 
to  3  minutes,  and  that  the  routine  busi- 
ness come  before  the  reading  of  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore .  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Audit  Report  of  National  Fund  for 
Medical  Education 

A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  president, 
National  Fund  for  Medical  Education,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
audit  report  of  that  fund,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  of  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
THE  U5.A.,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  national  quartermaster- 
adjutant,  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  reports  covering  the  activi- 
ties of  that  organization,  for  the  year  1964 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Concurrent  REsonrriON  Memorializing 
Congress  To  Call  a  Convention  for  the 
Purpose  of  Proposing  an  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  of  represent- 
atives {the  senate  concurrirjg) ,  That  this 
legislature  respectfully  petitions  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  call  a  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing article  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States: 
"  'article  — 

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  Its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  If  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  Identical  with  that  contained 
In  this  resolution  prior  to  June  1.  1965.  this 
application  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer 
be  of  any  force  or  effect,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 


to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 
"Attest: 

"Inez  Watson, 
"Clerk  of  the  House." 


"Concurrent     Resolution     Memorialeino 
Congress  To  Call  a  Convention  for  the 
Purpose  of  Proposing  an  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives (the  senate  concurring) ,  That  this  legis- 
lature respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'article  — 

"  'Sec.  1.  Among  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
States  shall  be  the  right  to  sole  and  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  public  school  systems  in  the 
separate  States,  and  all  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  separate  States, 
as  they  relate  to  public  school  education, 
shall  be  determined  solely  by  State  courts. 
This  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  in 
a  manner  to  empower  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Judiciary  to  disparage  or  nullify  this  Inherent 
right  in  the  States.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Attest: 

"Inez  Watson, 
"Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  2 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives (the  senate  concurring) ,  That  this  leg- 
islature respectfully  applies  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'article  — 

"'Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  Gtate. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  Its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of  Its 
subordinate  unit  shall  be  apportioned. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inopera- 
tive unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' 

"Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  June  1, 1965,  this  application  for 
a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force 
or  effect:  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  Town  of  Woodslde,  Calif.,  favoring  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  relating  to  reappor- 
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tlonment;   to  the  Conun^ttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I 
ByMr.MUNDT:         | 

A  concurrent  resoluttoA  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance :  I 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  Unltfld  States  to  protect 
the  economies  of  the  States  and  territories 
by  enacting  legislation  providing  that  10 
percent  of  the  Individual  and  corporate 
Federal  Income  tax  generated  In  the  States 
and  territories  be  retained  and  returned 
to  the  States  and  terifltorles  for  their  ex- 
clusive use  beyond  Federal  control 
"Whereas  vast  amounlte  of  Income   taxes 
and   other    taxes    are   being   siphoned    each 
year   Into    the    Federal    Treasury    from    the 
several  States  and  territories,  which  lessens 
the  ability  of  those  govemmental  subdivi- 
sions, and  Its  peoples,  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions on  the  local  level  and  to  raise  revenue 
sufficient  to  carry  the  rise  In  cost  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  to  meet  the  demand 
of  needed  Improvements;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  Is  being 
pressed  on  all  sides  for  various  and  sundry 
uses  of  the  taxes  so  collected;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government's  at- 
tempts to  make  amends  therefor,  by  return- 
ing to  the  States  certain  funds  In  the  way 
of  grants-in-aid,  subsidies  and  dollar-match- 
ing enterprises  conceived  at  the  national 
level  ofttlmes  complicate  "he  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  several  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions; and 

"Whereas  It  is  neither  economical  nor  ef- 
ficient to  withdraw  huge  sums  out  of  the 
States  and  territories  and  redistribute  funds 
under  bureaucratic  regulations  from  the 
Federal  Treasury;  and  such  shifting  of  funds 
results  In  considerable  loss  due  to  Increased 
administration  requirements,  entails  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories by  requiring  matching  funds,  and 
deprives  the  States  of  a  proper  direction  and 
control  over  such  fundsj  and 

"Whereas  experience  now  dictates  that  of 
the  funds  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  above  sources,  a  portion  there- 
of in  many  areas  of  relief  and  assistance  can 
be  better  utilized  by  the  several  States  and 
territories  If  left  therj|wlth  prior  to  their 
deposit  and  retention  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, thereby  reversing  the  trend  of  cen- 
tralizing all  of  the  fundi  therein:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It  I 

"Resolved  by  the  Sehate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  (the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
concur rivg  therein) ,  Thiat  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  respectfully  urged  and  re- 
quested to  adopt  legislation  whereby  the 
States  and  territories  would  receive  from  the 
appropriate  district  director  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  10  percent 
of  all  taxes  collected  on  Individual  and  cor- 
porate income  under  Federal  statutes  which 
would  be  deemed  revenue  for  the  States  and 
territories,  to  be  used  toy  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories as  their  several  legislative  bodies 
might  dictate  without  any  Federal  direction, 
control  or  interference;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  |3ecretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Sc^Uth  Dakota  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolutilon  to  His  Excellency, 
the  President  of  the  UWted  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  to  the  Honorable 
Karl  Mundt,  and  the  Honorable  George  Mc- 
Govern,  U.S.  Senators  from  South  Dakota; 
the  Honorable  E.  Y.  Berry,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Ben  Reifel,  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  with- 
in 10  days  after  the  passage  and  approval 
of  this  resolution. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate  February  1,  1965. 
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"Concurred  In  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives February  15,  1965. 

"Lem  Overpeck, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Niels  P.  Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Charles  Dboz, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Walter  J.  Matson, 

"Chief  Clerk." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5 
"Concurrent  resolution  protesting  the  pro- 
posed combination  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration  regional   office   now    located 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  with  the  regional 
office  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  the  resultant 
problems  such  combination  would  create 
for  South  Dakota  veterans 
"Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
maintained  a  regional  office  in  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  since  that  Federal  agency  was  set  up 
following  World  War  I,  and  such  office  has 
handled  the  administration  of  veteran  law 
affecting  the  veterans  of  South  Dakota,  and 
adjudication  of  their  claims  without  undue 
expense  of  time  or  money  to  such  veterans; 
and 

"Whereas  this  has  been  a  service  affecting 
the  physical  and  economic  Interest  of  70,000 
veterans  and  economic  interest  of  their  fam- 
ilies, comprising  In  all  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
now  proposes  to  combine  the  Sioux  Falls  re- 
gional office  with  the  St.  Paul  regional  of- 
fice at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  along  with  the  files 
and  the  administration  and  adjudication  of 
South  Dakota  cases;  and 

"Whereas  this  proposal  was  made  without 
consultation  with  or  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress; and 

"Whereas  it  can  mean  only  delay  and  added 
expense  to  South  Dakota  veterans  and  their 
accredited  representatives  and  service  of- 
ficers in  the  protection  of  the  Interest  of  said 
veterans,  with  a  minimum  economy  of  space 
or  personnel:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature protests  said  transfer  and  urges  that 
It  be  reconsidered  and  that  the  regional  of- 
fice In  existence  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  be 
continued  In  existence;  and  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Dakota  delegation  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  February  5,  1965. 
"Concurred  In  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives February  15, 1965. 

"Lem  Overpeck, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Niels  P.  Jensen, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Charles  Droz, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Walter  J.  Matson, 

"Chief  Clerk." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  8 
"Concurrent  resolution,  requesting  the  Corps 

of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  establish 

visible  markers  delineating  the  take  lines 

of  the  Missouri  River  reservoirs 

"Whereas  it  was  the  pledge  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  the  Missouri  Basin  develop- 
ment program  would  cause  the  adjacent 
landowners  no  economic  loss; 


"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  faUed 
to  delineate  the  take  lines  of  the  Missouri 
River  dams  with  visible  markers;  and 

"Whereas  the  taking  lines  of  the  Mlssoxirl 
River  dams  are  by  metes  and  bounds  rather 
than  along  political  subdivision  lines;  and 

"Whereas  the  owners  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  Missouri  River  dams  have  been  forced  to 
hire  private  surveyors  to  plat  and  to  survey 
the  take  lines,  and  then  mark  such  take  lines; 

"Whereas  It  Is  unfair  to  the  adjacent  land- 
owners to  have  to  pay  for  such  surveying  and 
the  establishing  of  such  markers;  and 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  adequate  markers  for 
the  take  lines  resvQts  in  a  problem  of  great 
magnitude  affecting  a  large  nimiber  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein) ,  respectfully  requests  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  establish  visible  mark- 
ers delineating  the  take  lines  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  reservoirs;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of* 
the  U  S.  Army  at  Omaha,  Nebr.;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Karl  Mundt  and  the  Honorable 
George  McGovern,  U.S.  Senators  from  South 
Dakota;  and  to  the  Honorable  E.  Y.  Beeet 
and  the  Honorable  Ben  Reitel,  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  South  Dakota." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bUls: 
Authority  of  February  3,  1965: 
S    985    A  bin  to  regulate   Interstate   and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling   of    certain   consumer   conomoditles 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  Mr.  McIntyr^ ,  and  Mr.  Ribicoff. 
Authority  of  February  9,  1965: 
S   1071.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  vertebrate  animals  used  in  ex- 
periments and  tests  by  recipients  of  grants 
from  the  United  States  and  by  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of   the   VS.  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Muskie. 
Authority  of  February  10,  1965: 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and   874,   81st   Congress,   in   order   to   make 
permanent  the  authorization  for  certain  pay- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  such  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Fonc.  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.    Tydings,    and    Mr.    Williams    of    New 

Jersey. 

Authority  of  February  17.  1965: 
S.  1140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement  with- 
out reduction  in  annuity  of  employees  with 
20  years  of  service  involuntarily  separated 
from  the  service  by  reason  of  the  abolition  or 
relocation  of  their  employment :  Mr.  Ribicoff 
and  Mr.  Scott. 


NOTICE    OF   RECEIPT   OF   NOMINA- 
TION   BY    COMMITTEE    ON    FOR- 
EIGN RELATION^ 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
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of  Douglas  MacArthur  2d,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  oflScer  of 
the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Fred- 
erick G.  Dutton. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


VIETNAM  CRISIS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
velopments in  Saigon  once  again  point 
to  the  coup-on-coup-on-coup  procedure 
which  seems  now  to  have  become  the 
adopted  policy  of  the  Vietnamese  leaders, 
themselves.  This  possibility  has  been  in. 
herent  in  the  situation  at  least  since  the 
deplorable  assassination  of  President 
Diem,  and  certainly  since  the  coup  which 
unseated  his  successor.  General  Minh, 
about  a  year  ago.  In  a  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  almost  a  year  ago  to 
the  day,  these  questions  were  raised : 

Does  this  coup  mean  simply  that  the 
cards  of  military  power  In  Vietnam  have 
been  reshufl3ed?  Does  It  mean  merely  that 
military  coup  begets  military  coup  and  the 
second  is  but  a  precursor  of  the  third?  How 
many  will  It  take  before  these  changes  have 
become  totally  irrelevant  to  the  life  of  the 
Vietnamese  people?  Until  their  only  sig- 
nificance will  be  in  terms  of  who  shall  re- 
ceive our  aid  and  wield  the  power  which  It 
represents  In  Vietnam? 

The  answers  are  becoming  very  clear, 
and  they  are  regrettable.  The  number 
has  reached,  according  to  the  latest  avail- 
able reports,  at  least  13  coups  or  at- 
tempted coups.  If  this  process  continues 
it  would  appear  to  me  that  we  shall  be 
handcuffed  and  hogtied  in  our  attempts 
to  assist  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  result  of  this  process  may  well  be 
that  the  Vietnamese  military  factions 
will  engage  in  increasingly  violent 
struggles  with  each  other  while  the  Viet- 
cong  guerrillas  sit,  waiting,  on  the  side- 
lines. And  at  the  end  of  the  process,  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  already  close  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion,  may  well  be 
placed  on  a  platter  in  the  lap  of  the  Viet- 
cong. 

We  are  being  boxed  in  by  our  friends, 
or  at  least  by  the  leaders  through  whom 
we  have  sought  to  assist  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  This  is  an  incredible  situation, 
which  had  to  happen  to  be  believed.  De- 
spite the  intense  efforts  of  three  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  for  more  than 
a  decade  to  help  the  people  of  Vietnam 
establish  and  maintain  their  freedom, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  today, 
is  placed  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  a  labyrinth 
which  becomes  more  tortuous  and  more 
complicated  with  each  passing  day. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  President, 
aware  of  all  the  factors,  is  faced  with  a 
situation,  not  of  his  making,  for  which 
there  is  no  clearcut  answer.  He  has 
worked  day  and  night  with  his  advisers 
to  try  to  devise  a  way  to  provide  some 
breathing  space  and  some  time  to  evolve 
more  effective  policies.  He  has  acted  as 
Commander  in  Chief  with  great  courage, 
firmness,  and  restraint.  Time  and  again 
the  ground  has  been  cut  out  from  under 
him  by  those  who  have  the  most  at  stake. 
President  Johnson  can  be  counted  on  to 


continue  to  work  with  complete  dedica- 
tion on  this  problem ;  but  the  quicksands 
of  Saigon's  power  politics  and  military 
conspiracy  make  this  task  infinitely  more 
difficult.  They  underline  the  instability 
of  the  Vietnamese  leaders,  who  seem  to 
be  more  interested  in  personal  power 
and  prestige  than  in  winning  their  own 
war.  The  leaders  should  realize  that  in 
the  present  situation,  their  country — not 
ours,  their  war — not  ours,  their  future — 
not  ours,  lie  in  the  balance.  The  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  not  their  personal 
prestige,  are  what  matters.  Without  their 
dedication  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
without  regard  for  self,  their  prestige  is 
likely  to  be  swept  away,  and  soon.  The 
United  States  is  committed  to  aid  the 
people  of  Vietnam.  It  is  not  committed 
to  continued  subsidy  of  intramilitary 
struggles  for  power  and  prestige,  with 
American  lives  and  resources.  The  jeal- 
ous generals  of  Saigon  should  realize 
that  the  hour  is  very  late  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for 
a  comment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  rise  to  sup- 
poi't  the  majority  leader  100  percent  in 
what  he  has  said.  Is  not  our  objective 
in  Vietnam  to  support  those  who  wish 
to  remain  free?  If  the  leaders  fight 
among  themselves  and  weaken  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot 
be  leaders  of  the  free  nation,  then  we 
shall  have  failed  in  our  principal  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  correct.  It  makes  the 
task  of  the  Vietnamese  people  more  dif- 
ficult; it  makes  our  task  in  that  country 
more  difficult. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Almost  impos- 
sible. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Quite  difficult. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  comment  on  the  tragedy 
of  Indochina.  However,  I  feel  it  some- 
what incumbent  upon  me  to  rise  for  a 
moment  to  point  out  that  international 
communism  seeks  to  destroy  a  free  peo- 
ple. If  I  have  read  the  1953  accords 
correctly,  in  1954  communism  agreed  to 
respect  the  17th  parallel,  and  not  con- 
tinue any  more  marauding  attacks  upon 
the  innocent  human  beings  who  lived 
then  and  who  live  now  south  of  the 
parallel. 

In  the  last  several  weeks,  in  California, 
I  have  stated  that  it  is  too  late  to  argue 
over  whether  we  should  have  gone  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Vietnamese  in  1954. 
That  day  is  past.  I  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  when  he  observes  the  strin- 
gent difficulties  which  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  face  in  continuing  lack  of  sta- 
bility on  the  part  of  that  government. 
Here  in  America  we  can  hope — for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  for  the  sake  of  man- 
kind— that  stability  will  come  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  let  the  world — friend  and 
foe,  alike — understand  that  the  United 
States  has  made  a  commitment,  and  that 
the  United  States  does  not  breach  its 
commitments.  We  seek  peace.  When 
this  country  is  faced  with  danger,  those 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  representing  the 
minority,  the  loyal  opposition,  stand  be- 


hind the  Chief  Executive  of  oiu:  country, 
whoever  he  may  be. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  January  24, 
1901,  Washington's  Farewell  Address  will 
be  read  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  heretofore  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PEARSON  advanced  to  the  desk, 
and  addressed  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
indeed  one  of  the  honored  days  in  Amer- 
ican history,  and  I  am  beholden  for  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  man- 
ner. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know 
that  Washington's  Farewell  Address  was 
not  delivered  to  Congress,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  message;  but  on  September  19, 
1796,  was  conveyed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  the  press.  This 
was  done  for  four  purposes:  First,  al- 
though the  people  had  received  word 
that  Washington  would  not  again  be  a 
candidate,  he  wished  to  make  some  form- 
al declaration  of  this  fact;  second,  the 
address  was  to  serve  as  a  rallying  cry 
of  support  for  the  National  Government; 
third,  it  was  to  admonish  the  American 
people  concerning  excessive  partisan  pol- 
itics; and,  last,  and  for  which  the  speech 
is  most  famous,  it  was  to  admonish  the 
American  people  against  foreign  en- 
tanglements— not  so  much  an  admoni- 
tion against  any  assistance,  in  an  isola- 
tionist sense;  but,  rather,  to  stay  apart, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  development  of 
this  country,  until  its  institutions  had 
been  established.  With  those  purposes 
in  mind,  Washington  prepared  this  ad- 
dress for  delivery  to  the  people: 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country ;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 
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The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  Inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.    I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from    which    I    had    been    reluctantly 
drawn.    The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection   on  the  then  perplexed   and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons   entitled   to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the   proper   occasion.     In   the   dis- 
charge of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards   the   organization   and   admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capable.    Not  unconscious  in 
the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened   the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.    Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were   temporary,   I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe   that,   while 
choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In   looking    forward   to    the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing   my    inviolable    attachment,    by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal   to  my  zeal.     If 
benefits  have   resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable   to   mislead    amidst   appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often   discouraging — in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 


were   effected.     Profoundly    penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
vmceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may   be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained—that its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue— that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  States,  imder  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it.  ^ 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.    But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.    These  will  be  of- 
fered to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.    Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement    to    it,    your    indulgent 
reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
vou.    It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
IDillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.    But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)    directed;   it  is   of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;   that  you   should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country   from   the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 


For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.    Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  coimtry, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.    The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived     from     local     discriminations. 
With   slight   shades   of   difference,   you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  "habits, 
and  poUtical  principles.     You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coim- 
sels,  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  addressed  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.— Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws   of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  o^the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.    Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  foru'ard  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  im- 
equally  adapted.    The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior   communications   by   land   and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  fi-om  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyments  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,    and    the    future    maritime 
strength    of   the   Atlantic   side   of   the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.    Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this   essential   advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  cotmtry 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particxilar 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined carmot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
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government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  und'ir 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  lib- 
erty. In  this  sense  it  is.  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations.— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
gene'ral  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  It  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  uniorKby  which 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
they  are,  who  would  sever  them  from 
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their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  pennanency  of 
your  Union,  a  goverrunent  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed. 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  Is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  government,  presuppose  the 
duty  of  every  Individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations, 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.— They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government:  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  Its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 


in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
volved, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character,  of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion;  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  interests  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispen- 
sable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guard- 
ian. It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name, 
where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to 
confine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  of 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  tioily  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  ' 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
conmion  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  or  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  ad- 
ministration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
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ment  itself  through  the  channels  of  party 
passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  goverrunent,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  inti'usted  with  its 
administration,    to    confine    themselves 
within    their    respective    constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.    The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one.  and  thus  to 
creat^^hatever  the  form  of  government, 
q^iprfi  despotism.    A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.   The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  dif- 
ferent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments    ancient   and   modern; 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — To  presei've  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.    If,  in 
the  opinion  6i  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion; for  though  this,  in  one  irfttance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the 
customary  weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments  are   destroyed.     The   precedent 
must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  per- 
manent evil    any    partial   or   transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  relig- 
ion and  morality  are  indispensable  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the 
tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to 
subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  hap- 
piness, these  firmest  props  of  the  duties 
of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politi- 
cian, equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought 
to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  vol- 
ume could  not  trace  all  their  connections 
with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  It 
simply  be  asked.  Where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the 
oaths  which  are  the  ixistruments  of  in- 
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vestigation  in  courts  of  justice?  And  let 
us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition 
that  morality  can  be  maintained  without 
religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
goverrunent.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.    One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon   posterity    the   burden   which    we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.    The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  cooperate.    To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from   the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties) ,  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  Its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 


In    the-  execution    of    such    a    plan, 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  per- 
manent, inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations   and   passionate   at- 
tachments for  others,  should  be  excluded ; 
and  that  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated.     The    nation    which    indulges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.    It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.     Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against    another    disposes    each    more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.     Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
goverrunent,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.   The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity,   and    adopts    through    passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.    The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.    Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.     It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges  deriied   to   others,   which    is   apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,     by     unnecessary     parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition   to  retaliate  in  the   parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  coxmtry,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation,  a   commendable   deference   for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)   the  jealousy  of  a  free 
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people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreigii  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as  pos- 
sible. So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with 
perfect  good  faith: — Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
ermiities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war.  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far.  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establislynents.  on  a  respec- 
table defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 


policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
errmient  to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  distin- 
terested  favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofiBcial 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
ovm.  conscience  is.  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe;  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  casis, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  UT^n  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 


essary on  this  occasion  to  detail,  i  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  anything  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error.  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  sei-vice.  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faulti5  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be' 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations ;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
goverrmient — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

\         Geo.  Washington. 

United  States, 

17th  September.  1796. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  entered  on  Friday,  February 
19, 1  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
February  23, 1965.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  22,  1965: 

Douglas  MacArthur  2d,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  vice  Frederick  G.  Dutton. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Social  Security  Incoitie  LimitatJon 
Increase, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


I 


OP 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  raise  the  limitation  on 
income  which  individuals  may  earn 
without  losing  their  social  security  bene- 
fits from  $1,200  to  $3,000. 

Today,  we  live  in  a  fast-moving  and 
constantly  changing  world.  The  stand- 
ards and  the  limitations  of  yesterday 
often  are  not  good  enough  for  today. 
We,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  must  ever  be  alert  to 
the  ever-changing  society  which  we  serve 
and  the  constantly  chaoging  needs  of  its 
citizenry. 

Today  Americans  are  living  longer 
and  longer,  thanks  to  the  miracles  of 
modern  medicine,  laborsaving  devices, 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  conveniences. 
While  in  1900,  only  about  4  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  lived  to  age  65  or 
over,  today,  in  1965,  that  figure  has  in- 
creased to  over  10  percent.  In  my  own 
State  of  Florida,  for  example,  we  out- 
stripped the  Nation  with  a  population  in- 
crease of  133  percent  among  our  older 
population  during  the  past  10  years, 
while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  showed  an 
increase  of  35  percent  in  this  category  in 
the  same  period. 

With  the  benefits  which  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  bestowed  on  us  as  a  nation, 
there  have  also  been  accompanying  prob- 
lems. With  advanced  age,  health  care 
is  required.  For  those  in  their  senior 
years,  the  necessities  of  life  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  It  is  sad,  but  true,  that 
jobs  for  persons  over  43  are  hard  to  find, 
much  less  for  those  over  65. 

Today,  life  can  be  rich  and  rewarding 
well  beyond  the  purely  customary  re- 
tirement age  of  65.  For  today,  many  of 
our  older  citizens  are  making  very  valu- 
able contributions  to  their  communities 
based  upon  their  past  experiences,  their 
wisdom  and  their  talenst. 

Today,  the  average  monthly  benefits 
under  the  social  security  system  are  a 
rather  pitiful  $76.  It  iB  just  impossible 
for  the  average  retired  couple  living  in 
Florida,  or  in  California,  or  any  other 
place  in  the  country,  for  that  matter,  to 
do  more  than  merely  survive  on  the  sav- 
ings from  their  earlier  years  plus  social 
security  payments. 

Under  the  present  social  security  law, 
an  individual  receiving  benefits  and  for- 
tunate enough  to  hold  down  a  part-time 
job  may  earn  only  $100  a  month  in  in- 
come without  having  his  Government 
pension  checks  reduced. 

Today,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  "uncondi- 
tional war"  on  poverty  afflicting  Ameri- 
can families  with  a  total  armual  income 
of  $3,000  or  less  it  is  high  time,  now,  to 


act  for  the  benefit  of  that  segment  of 
our  population  which  has  already  con- 
tributed so  much  to  their  Nation's  wel- 
fare and  our  society,  and  who  can  con- 
tribute so  much  more  if  they  are  allowed 
to  maintain  a  decently  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  among  the 
224,365  families  headed  by  persons  65 
or  over  in  1960,  there  were  about  one- 
tenth  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 
One-third  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  and  over  one-half  had  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  ap- 
propriate proposed  legislation  to  raise 
the  unrealistic  income  limitation  of 
$1,200  to  $3,000  annually.  In  my  mind, 
this  is  a  long  overdue,  fair,  and  proper 
way  to  help  our  older  citizens  live  with 
respect  and  continue  to  be  productive 
members  of  society.  Surely,  we  can  do 
no  less. 


Herlong-Cnrtis  Eldercare  Bill  Supported 
by  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce 


the  administration's  Federal  health  care  bUl. 
and  urge.  In  Its  place,  the  backing  by  the 
local   chapters  of  the  Herlong-Curtls  bill." 

"Mr.  Plekker  stated  to  me  that  the  health 
care  approach  that  I  have  Introduced  would 
be  In  line  with  the  national  Junior  chamber 
of  commerce  belief  that  'economic  justice 
can  best  be  won  by  free  men  through  free 
enterprise.'  " 

The  kit  would  contain  a  pamphlet  com- 
paring the  administration  bill  with  Herlong- 
Curtls  eldercare  and  other  materials  whereby 
the  local  chapter  could  communicate  their 
viewpoint  to  their  Congressmen. 

"I  also  understand  that  a  referendum  was 
sent  to  all  5,000  Jay  cee  presidents,  when  It 
was  discovered  that  the  national  Jay  cee 
policy  expired,  and  that  these  presidents  re- 
turned the  ballots  at  a  ratio  of  14  to  1  in 
favor  of  reinstating  the  national  policy 
against  medicare,  but  It  was  too  late  to  be 
adopted  as  official  policy  of  the  organization." 

The  Herlong-Curtls  bill  would  allow  States 
to  contract  with  private  health  Insurance 
companies  or  Blue  Cross,  to  cover  all  citizens 
of  the  State  over  the  age  65.  The  costs  of 
the  premiums  would  be  borne  totally  by  the 
States  for  those  presently  eligible  for  Kerr- 
Mills  and  OAA  assistance.  The  bill  would 
also  allow  tax  deductions  for  those  who  pay 
their  own  premiums — thus  emphasizing  the 
prepaid  health  Insurance  idea. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22. 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  views 
of  active  free  enterprise  businessmen 
who  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
5,000  chapters  of  the  junior  chamber  of 
commerce.  Note  especially  that  a  ratio 
of  14  to  1  of  those  chapters  polled  on 
the  medicare  issue  favor  the  private  sec- 
tor Goverrmient  approach  to  the  Her- 
long-Curtis  bill,  rather  than  the  compul- 
sory social  security  total  Federal  Gov- 
ernment administered  King-Anderson 
proposal. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  a  press  release  that  I  issued  from 
my  office  on  February  3, 1965 : 
Herlong-Ctjrtis  Eldercare  Bn,L  Supported  by 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce 

Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  second 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  today  welcomed  the  sup- 
port of  the  Hudsonvllle  (Mich.)  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his  eldercare  bill — 
H.R.  3727 — an  alternative  to  the  King-Ander- 
son compulsory  Federal  health  care  bill. 

"I  have  been  informed  that  the  Hudson- 
vllle (Mich.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  send 
a  health  care  for  the  aged  educational  kit  to 
5,000  local  Junior  chambers  of  commerce 
later  this  week,  in  an  attempt  to  urge  sup- 
port of  local  chapters  for  the  bill  that  Con- 
gressman Herlong  and  myself  Introduced 
last  Wednesday.  I  welcome  this  effort," 
Curtis  stated. 

"I  understand  that  the  national  Jvmlor 
chamber  of  commerce  policy  against  medi- 
care expired  as  a  matter  of  routine  after 
3  years  In  existence"  said  Curtis.  "The 
Hudsonvllle  Jay  Cee  Chapter,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Robert  Plekker,  a  dentist,  and 
Mr.  Norman  Unema.  an  engineer,  will  initi- 
ate, as  a  coordinating  chapter,  a  national 
Jay  cee  effort  to  uncover  the  limitations  of 


Address  by  John  A.  Gronouski,  Post- 
master General,  at  the  Annual  Banquet 
of  the  Texarkana  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Texarkana  College,  Texarkana, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, John  A.  Gronouski,  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  delivered 
an  excellent  address  before  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Texarkana,  Tex.,  on 
January  28.  He  discussed  in  his  usual 
lucid  and  intelligent  manner  the  busi- 
ness of  his  department. 

In  addition,  he  had  some  kind  words 
to  say  about  some  distinguished  gentle- 
men, particularly  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Wright  Patman,  chair- 
man of  the  Bariking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  he  also  pays  his 
respects  to  the  highly  respected  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Hon.  Oren  Harris. 

I  believe  most  assuredly  that  the  ad- 
dress deserves  national  attention  and  I 
am  proud  to  place  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

My  pleasure  at  being  here  with  you  today 
is  twofold. 

First,  because  the  Invitation  came  from 
your  very  distinguished  U.S.  Congressman 
Wright  Patman.  Mr.  Patbian  Is  one  of  those 
rare  people  in  Congress  who  not  only  rep- 
resents his  constituency  well  but  who  also 
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stands  like  a  tower  on  the  national  scene. 
As  the  highly  respected  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  he 
Is  one  of  the  acknowledged  experts  in  the 
United  States  on  our  monetary  system. 
When  he  speaks  he  is  always  listened  to,  and 
he  always  spenks  with  a  voice  of  authority 
and  experience.  He  is  also  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  I  am  honored  that  he  should  want  me 
to  come  here  to  speak. 

But  one  does  not  come  to  Texarkana  and 
speak  only  of  Wright  Patman.  for  this  city 
boasts  not  one  but  two  Congressmen  of  na- 
tional stature.  The  other,  of  course.  Is  Oren 
Harris,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Interftate  and  Forei^rn  Commerce 
Committee.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you.  as 
businessmen,  realize  what  a  vital  and  In- 
fluential body  this  committee  Is.  At  the 
present  time.  It  is  holding;  hearings  on  the 
Illegal  sale  of  narcotics  and  is  scheduled 
to  consider  such  problems  as  health,  trans- 
portation, and  the  labeling  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. It  Is  not  too  much  to  say.  in  fact,  that 
mvich  of  the  Great  Society  legislation  will 
originate  under  Oren  H.^RKIs'  leadership. 

I  also  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  this  distinguished  group  of  business  lead- 
ers because — quite  frankly — I  need  your  help. 
I  need  the  help  of  every  postal  customer  in 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  tremendous  growth  In  our  mall  volume. 

I  call  it  a  mall  explosion  which,  in  fact, 
is  far  outstripping  our  bette/  known  popula- 
tion explosion.  To  give  you  an  Idea  of  how 
dramatic  the  situation  has  become.  I  might 
point  out  that  from  1940  to  1964.  our  popu- 
lation Increased  at  the  rate  of  only  46  per- 
cent, while  our  mail  volume,  during  the  same 
period.  Increased  by  166  percent.  We  are  now 
generating  mall  at  the  rate  of  72  billion  pieces 
a  year,  which  is  half  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  world's  volume  combined. 

But,  let  me  assure  you  that  my  comparison 
between  our  population  and  our  mail  volume 
ends  with  a  statement  of  the  problems,.  The 
solutions  are  entirely  different.  Birth  con- 
trol Is  a  hot  enough  Issue  without  my  advo- 
cating a  plan  for  mail  control. 

Nor  would  I  want  to.  for  that  matter. 

Our  mall  volume  Is  a  true  barometer  of 
our  national  economy.  When  times  are  good, 
the  amount  of  mall  increases.  When  times 
are  bad.  It  slows  down.  For  example,  our 
mall  volume  during  the  depression  years 
of  1930  to  1933  actually  slipped  from  27  bil- 
lion pieces  to  19  billion  pieces. 

But  the  mall  Is  even  more  than  a  barometer 
of  the  economy;  It  is  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  economy,  the  lifeblood  of  our  business 
community — a  vehicle  for  paychecks,  bank 
deposits,  bids,  contracts,  pensions,  bills,  pay- 
ments and  business  orders  and  merchandise. 
I  am  told.  In  fact,  that  the  insurance  In- 
dustry conducts  90  percent  of  Its  business 
by  mail. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  stop  send- 
ing so  many  letters  and  packages.  Far  from 
It.     I  welcome  the  business. 

But  if  we  recognize  the  mall  explosion  as 
a  mld-20th-cenlury  phenomenon,  we  must 
albo  recognize  that  it  will  take  mld-20th-cen. 
tury  methods  to  keep  it  moving. 

In  sum.  we  can  keep  the  mail  moving,  and 
we  can  keep  postal  rates  to  a  reasonable  level, 
but  we  all  have  to  change  our  thinking  and 
our  methods  in  the  process. 

And  we  will  need  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  business  community  to  do  it. 

Why  the  business  community?  Because 
80  percent  of  all  our  mail  is  business  mall. 
If  we  can  keep  this  mall  from  bottlenecklng 
In  our  large  city  post  oflaces,  the  rest  will 
take  care  of  Itself. 

You  remember  back  In  the  1940'8  when 
business  and  Industrial  leaders  were  re- 
cruited for  Government  service.  They  were 
called  dollar-a-year-men  and  they  brought 
to  Washington  a  tremendous  Amount  of  tal- 
ent and  experience  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost  to  us.    Well,  we  are  now  going  to 


expand  on  that  program.  We  are  going  to 
call  into  Government  service  the  $10  billion 
worth  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment that  Is  now  in  operation  throughout 
our  business  community. 

Using  this  equipment,  large-volume  mail- 
ers win  be  asked  to  sequence  their  mailing 
lists  according  to  ZIP  code  and  then  pre- 
sort their  mail  so  that  it  goes  directly  to 
Its  carrier  station  destination  before  It  Is 
ever  taken  out  of  the  sack.  This  will  save 
us  from  having  to  sort  the  mall  several  times 
along  the  way — thus  cutting  down  our  man- 
power requirement? — and  will  speed  delivery 
In  the  process.  McCall's  magazine,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  ran  an  experimental  survey 
on  ZIP  coded  mall  to  Florida  and  discovered 
that  in  every  case,  magazines  were  delivered 
at  least  a  day  earlier  than  before,  and  In  some 
cases,  2  and  3  days  earlier. 

This  program  of  presorting  Is  the  most 
revolutionary  postal  Innovation  of  the  20th 
century.  It  represents  a  major  breakthrough 
In  the  problem  of  ever-Increasing  volumes  of 
mall — not  only  for  the  1960's,  but  for  the 
1970's  and  1980's  as  well. 

And  so,  with  this  In  mmd,  I  am,  by  admin- 
istrative action,  planning  to  require  all  large- 
volume  second-  and  third-class  mailers  to 
begin  ZIP  code  presorting. 

Further,  I  am  planning  to  ask  Congre.=;s 
for  legislation  to  require  the  same  of  large- 
volume  first-class  mailers.  We  are  now  far 
enough  along  on  our  ZIP  code  program  for 
this  to  have  an  Immediate  effect  on  our 
overall  postal  operation — and  frankly,  I  do 
not  see  any  other  way  out. 

Now  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  I  am 
going  to  escape  criticism.  I  expect  It  In 
fact.  But  I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  Harry 
Truman's  law  of  Government  service:  "If 
you  cant  stand  the  heat,  stay  out  of  the 
kitchen."  Furthermore,  I  recognize  my  re- 
sponsibility as  Postmaster  General  for  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  postal  service  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  If  I  failed  In  that, 
I  would  be  criticized  even  more — and  right- 
ly so — by  every  large  mailer  and  chamber 
of  commerce  group  In  the  United  States. 

I  know,  too,  that  In  requiring  mailers  to 
presort,  I  will  be  criticized  for  asking  the 
business  community  to  do  part  of  my  Job. 
But  there  again  I  ask  you  to  remember  that 
public  cooperation  is  an  accepted  fact  of 
our  times.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  motto  of 
America's  retailers  was  "Service  with  a 
smile."  Today,  it  is  "Serve  yourself." 
People  pick  out  their  own  food  In  super- 
markets, flock  to  self-service  department 
stores  and  drugstores,  and  there  are  In- 
.  dlcations  they  may  soon  be  pumping  their 
own  gas.  They  get  their  own  coffee  and 
soft  drlngs  out  of  vending  machines,  write 
out  their  own  trip  Insurance,  and  rent  their 
own  trucks.  All  this  Is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  today  labor  Is  too  dear  a  com- 
modity to  waste  on  Jobs  that  the  customer 
can  do  himself. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  self-service  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  telephone  company.  Several 
years  ago,  when  you  wanted  to  call  long 
distance,  you  asked  the  operator  to  do  It. 
Today  you  do  It  yourself.  And.  as  a  result, 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
was  recently  able  to  announce  an  across- 
the-board  rate  reduction  for  long-distance 
calls. 

So  all  we  In  the  postal  service  are  trying 
to  do  Is  catch  up  with  the  times  so  that 
we,  too,  will  be  able  to  put  a  check  on 
soaring  costs. 

Last  week.  I  established  an  advisory  panel, 
made  up  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
American  business  and  labor  communities, 
to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  our  postal 
rates  and  to  assist  me  In  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  President.  And.  in  the 
meantime,  we  will  move  ahead  with  a  num- 
ber of  programs  to  cut  costs  while  main- 
taining the  highest  possible  level  of  service. 


Prom  the  mailers'  point  of  view,  pre- 
sorting  will  be  a  major  Instrument  In  our 
efforts  to  keep  postal  rates  at  a  reasonable 
level. 

As  you  know.  President  Johnson  sent  to 
Congress  last  Monday  a  $99.7  billion  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  But  you  may  not  know 
what  a  hercvilean  task  It  was  to  contain  the 
budget  so  effectively.  I  do,  from  personal 
experience,  and  I  recognize  what  a  significant 
achievement  this  is,  for  it  represents  the 
lowest  budget,  as  compared  with  our  gross 
national  product.  In  15  years.  It  Is  a  tight 
budget,  but  It  Is  alro  a  budget  with  vision. 

It  win  provide  better  and  broader  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  our  children,  step 
up  the  war  against  poverty,  promote  ad- 
vances in  the  Nation's  health.  Improve  con- 
ditions In  the  urban  areas,  strengthen  our 
social  security  protection  and  foster  con- 
tinued economic  expansion. 

In  striving  for  these  goals,  however,  there 
is  no  room  for  Government  waste.  We  must 
continue  to  provide.  In  the  words  of  President 
Johnson,  "a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar  spent." 
In  his  budget  message.  Mr.  Johnson  Insists 
"upon  stringent  criteria  to  control  the 
growth  of  Federal  civilian  employment.  It 
Is  important,"  he  said,  "that  we  have  enough 
people  to  carry  on  the  Government's  business 
efficiently,  but  we  must  also  see  that  we 
have  no  more  employees  than  wc  need." 

As  the  head  of  the  largest  civilian  work 
force  in  Government,  it  is  my  Job  to  carry 
out  those  instructions — and  I  intend  to  do 
so.  with  your  help. 

Thank  you. 


Fehniary  22,  1965 
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France  Should  Repay  Her  War  Debts: 
A  Brief  Statement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22. 1965 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  the  growing  number  of  voices  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress  who  are  calling 
for  pressure  to  be  put  upon  France  to 
resume  payments  on  the  World  War  I 
debt  which  she  owes  us.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  France  has  not  paid  a 
penny  on  her  World  War  I  debt  since 
June  15.  1931.  As  of  June  30,  1964,  her 
World  War  I  debt  amounted  to  over  $6.4 
billion;  of  this  amount  $1.9  billion  in 
principal  and  nearly  $2.6  billion  in  in- 
terest is  past  due. 

I  fully  recofrnize  that  there  were  com- 
pelling circumstances  in  the  depression 
of  the  1930's.  the  fateful  years  of  World 
War  II.  and  the  early  years  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  can  justify  the  moratorium  of 
debt  payment  for  possibly  20  years.  But 
now  nearly  34  years  have  elapsed  since 
France  made  her  last  payment.  She  is 
showing  new  vitality,  new  economic 
gains,  and  a  revived  spirit  of  independ- 
ence of  action.  She  is  in  a  favorable  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position.  At  the  same 
time,  as  all  the  world  knows,  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position  remains  un- 
favorable and  there  is  little  prospect  of 
early  improvement.  When  we  then  re- 
ceive word  that  General  de  Gaulle  is 
determined  to  demand  gold  for  Its  U.S. 
dollar  holdings,  it  is  high  time  to  demand 


of  him  that  he  in  all  honor  recognize  this 
debt  contracted  nearly  50;  years  ago  and 
start  making  payments. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  now, 
when  the  distinguished  Foreign  Minister 
of  France,  M.  Couve  de  MurviUe,  is  our 
guest  in  Washington,  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter into  the  open.  Therefore,  I,  too, 
wish  to  introduce  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  France 
start  resuming  its  payments  on  its  World 
War  I  indebtedness  without  further  de- 
lay. France  is  in  a  better  position  to 
resume  payments  on  these  debts  stem- 
ming back  half  a  century  than  any  other 
nation  of  the  free  world  which  still  owes 
us  a  legal  debt  from  that  time.  By  tak- 
ing up  the  payments  that  have  been 
neglected  for  nearly  34  years,  France  can 
demonstrate  her  moral  integrity,  her 
economic  strength,  and  her  belief  in  the 
cooperation  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  j 

Address  by  Hon.  John  J.  Rooney 

EXTENSION  OF  RjEMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1965 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Washington,  on 
Thursday,  February  18,  at  which  time 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  John  J.  Rooney, 
was  honored  and  was!  the  principal 
speaker. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
John  Rooney  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
Members  of  the  House  and  is  sincerely 
dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  subject  of  his 
address  on  that  evening  is  one  that 
should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  but  to  the  Nation 
at  large. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  for  his  re- 
marlcs  and,  although  we  sit  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  what  he  had  to  say  on  tliis  oc- 
casion. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
with  my  remarks  the  address  given  by  the 
distinguished     gentleman     from     New 
York: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  John  J.  Roonet 

Before  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  February  18,  1965 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Reverend  Father  Hartke, 
my  distinguished  colleagues  In  the  Congress, 
honored  guests,  friends,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  tonight  about  the  American  merchant 
marine.  I  am  normally  one  of  not  too  many 
words  and  almost  never  make  a  long  speech. 
Having  raised  your  hopes,  now  let  me  lower 
them.  Tonight  I  am  departing  from  my 
usual  procedure. 

Tonight  I  hope  to  offer  some  suggestions 
for  further  Improving  the  status  of  o\ir  mer- 
chant marine.  First  of  all,  I  know  it  costs 
money  to  keep  our  American  flag  on  the  seven 
•eas.  However,  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark 
made  by   Winston    Churchill   when   he   was 


told  he  should  drink  less  liquor — that  it 
took  too  much  out  of  him.  He  said,  "I  iiave 
taken  more  out  of  liquor  than  It  ever  took 
out  of  me."  I  feel  this  way  about  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  The  country  has 
gotten  much  more  out  of  the  merchant 
marine  than  the  merchant  marine  ever  got 
out  of  the  country.  This  may  sound  strange 
coming  from  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  But  I  believe  that 
what  we  ^end  each  year  in  enabling  our 
U.S. -flag  fleet  to  compete  on  the  high  seas  is 
returned  manyfold  in  Jobs,  in  taxes,  in 
service,  in  security,  in  the  promotion  of  our 
Import  and  export  commerce,  and  in  our 
national  stature  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  has  been  apparent  to  the  Congress  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic  that  the 
United  States  needs  a  strong  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant fleet.  One  of  the  flrst  laws  passed  by 
our  earliest  Congress  was  designed  to  en- 
courage American-flag  shipping.  In  our  time 
the  Congress,  through  the  acts  of  1916.  1920, 
1928,  1933,  and  1936,  has  reiterated  this  same 
need  for  an  American  merchant  marine.  As 
set  forth  In  section  101  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  Congress  has  established 
a  basic  overall  maritime  policy  declaring  that 
"the  United  States  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  its  domestic 
waterborne  commerce  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  waterborne  export  and  import  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
provide  shipping  service  on  all  routes  essen- 
tial for  maintaining  the  flow  of  such  domes- 
tic and  foreign  waterborne  commerce  at  all 
times;  (b)  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and 
military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  (c)  owned  and  operated  under 
the  U.S.  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
insofar  as  may  be  practicable:  and  (d)  com- 
posed of  the  best  equipped,  safest,  and  most 
suitable  types  of  vessels,  constructed  in  the 
United  States  and  manned  with  a  trained 
and  efficient  citizen  personnel." 

Generally,  all  of  our  citizens  are  only  con- 
cerned about  our  merchant  marine  during 
times  of  emergency.  This  appears  to  be  true 
of  each  succeeding  administration.  However, 
this  concern  all  too  often  diminishes  with 
each  return  to  peace.  In  short,  peacetime  is 
hard  on  our  merchant  marine.  The  same 
old  story  is  always  repeating  Itself.  Congress 
adopts  a  policy  to  provide  a  merchant  marine. 
Legislation  Is  then  enacted  detailing  how 
the  policy  will  be  carried  out.  In  addition, 
aids  or  support  programs  are  provided  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  a  merchant  marine. 
Then  a  strange  thing  happens.  Our  mer- 
chant marine  gradually  declines  until  a  crisis 
arises.  We  then  put  on  a  crash  program  to 
build  a  merchant  fleet  and  resolve  legisla- 
tivewise  to  never  be  caught  short  again. 
But  for  some  strange  reason  the  old  cycle 
Is  repeated  again. 

The  big  question  Is,  Why  does  this  hap- 
pen? Why  are  we  always  faced  with  a  peace- 
time antl-merchant-marlne  complex?  It 
even  seems  to  creep  Into  some  avenues  of 
Government.  This  Is  a  strange  phenomenon 
and  might  well  be  the  subject  of  a  special 
study  to  determine  Its  causes.  Certainly  It 
exists  In  no  other  maritime  country  and 
shouldn't  exist  here.  Our  merchant  marine 
is  vitally  important  to  ovir  peacetime  needs. 
We  should  not  have  to  rely  upon  Intermit- 
tent wars  to  give  it  continued  strength. 

The  real  causes  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
our  merchant  marine  are  obviously  difficult 
to  pinpoint.  In  a  real  sense  we  have  never 
had  In  modem  times  an  adequate,  well- 
rounded,  peacetime  merchant  fleet. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  our  mer- 
chant fleet  was  carrying  only  9  percent  of 
our  foreign  commerce.  Most  of  our  foreign 
commerce  then,  as  now,  moved  at  the  con- 
venience of  foreign-flag  shipping.  With  the 
outbreak  of  war,  these  foreign-flag  ships 
deserted  our  trades  to  serve  their  own  needs. 
Freight  rates  soared.   Ships  to  carry  our  cargo 


were  not  available  even  though  freight  rates 
increased  approximately  1,500  percent  be- 
tween 1914  and  1918.  In  spite  of  this  ex- 
perience, our  overdependence  on  foreign 
ships  continued  through  the  1920's.  During 
that  decade  the  general  strike  of  1926  in 
Great  Britain  occurred.  This  immobilized 
many  foreign-flag  ships  upon  which  o\ir  com- 
merce depended,  and  we  were  again  in  rather 
desperate  straits. 

The  situation  was  a  little  different  at  the 
outset  of  World  War  II.     This  country  had 
the  beginning  of  a  modern  merchant  marine 
which  was  adequate  to  carry  about  30  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  commerce — thanks  to  the 
1936  Merchant  Marine  Act.    In  addition,  the 
coastwlse-intercoastal  trade  employed  800  dry 
cargo  ships  that  were  immediately  available 
to  the  war.    While  a  shortage  in  total  ships 
again   developed,   rate   increases   were   kept 
normal    in   terms   of    other   price    increases. 
This  was  due  In  major  part  to  the  availability 
of  a  relatively  more  effective  American  mer- 
chant fleet  and  greater  Government  interest 
in  the  problem.     This  time  the  war  lasted 
longer  and  our  expanded  shipping  needs  re- 
quired a  costly  $12.5  billion  building  program. 
Under   this   program   approximately  5.000 
ships  were   provided  for  ourselves  and  our 
Allies,  making  it  possible  to  win  the  war. 
Had  we  maintained  an  adequate  and  bal- 
anced merchant  marine  program  during  our 
peaceful    years,   we   would    have   had   more 
ships    in    readiness    and    could    have    saved 
thousands  of  lives  and  reduced  much  of  our 
costly  war  expenditure.    But  here  again,  the 
peacetime     antl-merchant-marlne     complex 
was  overly  Indulged  in  by  those  who  could 
not  grasp  the  need  for  healthy  continuity. 
During  the  Korean  hostilities  In  1950-53. 
the  demand  for  shipping  again  rose  sharply. 
Our  commerce  moved  and  freight  rates  re- 
mained reasonable  only  because  we  still  had 
a  fairly  large  private  fleet  in  operation  and 
an  adequate  number  of  vessels  available  in 
the  reserve  fleet. 

Today  we  are  back  where  we  have  been 
many  times  In  the  past.  Relatively  speak- 
ing, our  overall  merchant  marine  posture  ap- 
pears In  worse  condition  In  terms  of  number 
of  ships  and  total  amount  of  cargo  carried 
than  ever  before. 

Today,  while  liner  carriers  handle  over  30 
percent  of  our  commerce  in  this  area.  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  overall  are  carrying  less  than 
10  percent  of  our  foreign,  waterborne  com- 
merce. Domestic  shipping,  coastwise  and 
Intercoastal,  has  been  almost  eliminated  by 
rate  discriminations  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads and  permitted  by  the  ICC.  In  the 
bulk  trades  which  provide  the  basic  sinews 
of  our  great  domestic  Industries,  American- 
flag  shipping  is  practically  unknown.  Since 
1925  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  more  than  300  percent. 
Dviring  the  same  period,  the  actual  tons  of 
this  commerce  carried  In  American-flag 
ships  has  declined  by  10  percent. 

But  there  are  some  encouraging  signs  in 
certain  segments  of  American  shipping.  The 
fine  fleet  of  cargo  liners  being  built  by  the 
subsidized  group  is  a  bright  spot  In  the  total 
picture.  These  splendid  ships — the  flnest 
and  fastest  of  their  type  in  the  world — will 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  competence  in  the 
berth-line  trade.  In  this  area  the  purposes 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  are  being 
met.  and  I  congratulate  the  lines  engaged 
In  this  most  creditable  endeavor.  This  suc- 
cess of  the  berth  liners  must  be  met  and 
surpassed  In  the  passenger,  tanker,  dry  bulk, 
and  coastwise  services. 

It  is  clear  that  we  do  not  have  the  type 
of  overall  merchant  fleet  which  Congress 
envisioned  in  Its  various  reiterations  of 
policy.  This  Is  due  In  some  degree  to  iden- 
tifiable reasons.  Included  among  them  is 
the  failure  of  our  administrative  agencies 
to  adequately  carry  forth  their  responsibili- 
ties of  developing  programs  designed  to  im- 
plement the  Nation's  maritime  policy.    It  Is 
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due  In  some  measure  to  recurring  labor  un- 
rest. It  Is  due  also  to  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  management  to  promote  maxi- 
mum operation  under  the  American  flag.  It 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  an  economic  national- 
istic spirit  among  our  exporters  and  Import- 
ers to  patronize  the  flagships  of  their  own 
country.  And  last  but  not  least,  it  is  due 
In  large  part  to  the  greed  of  a  few  U.S. 
corporations  which  would  abandon  the 
American  flag  and  put  the  dollar  sign  above 
the  welfare  of  a  great  nation  and  her  people. 
May  I  say,  since  coming  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  78th  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  vast  Brooklyn  commercial  water- 
front, It  has  been  my  privilege  to  participate 
In  congressional  maritime  activities  with 
considerable  detail  and  responsibility.  This 
experience  has  given  me  a  few  ideas  which 
I  would  like  to  pass  along  to  you. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

It  should  be  crystal  clear  to  the  industry, 
to  labor,  and  management,  that  if  we  are  to 
have  a  strong  American-flag  merchant  ma- 
rine. It  must  be  the  result  of  cooperatlye  lead- 
ership on  their  part.  Collective  bargaining 
disputes  should  be  prevented  from  reaching 
such  proportions  as  to  tie  up  our  ships  and 
ports  and  impair  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  The  workers  involved  never  re- 
coup the  lost  pay  resulting  from  such  pe- 
riods of  Idleness.  Interruption  of  our  ship- 
ping, resulting  from  Jurisdictional  labor  dis- 
putes. Is  nonsensical.  It  is  high  time  for  all 
sides  to  pursue  courses  calculated  to  advance 
our  maritime  posture  In  the  world.  More- 
over, it  appears  that  they  cannot  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  successfully  im- 
plement the  merchant  marine  policy  as 
enacted  by  Congress  without  the  most  vig- 
orous and  affirmative  leadership  on  the  part 
of  both  labor  and  management  themselves. 

JOINT   LABOR-MANAGEMENT    EFFORTS 

In  the  field  of  cooperation  and  promotion, 
Joint  labor-management  groups  can  be  es- 
pecially effective.  In  this  regard  I  com- 
pliment the  industry  on  forming  the  Labor- 
Management  Maritime  Committee,  which 
has  been  an  effective  organization  since  it 
was  formed  In  1950.  I  believe  there  should 
be  more  of  this  type  of  Joint  effort  in  pro- 
moting our  maritime  objectives.  At  all  odds, 
the  time  has  passed  for  the  indulgence  in  any 
activity  which  will  keep  labor  divided  or 
management  fragmented,  or  hinder  either 
from  cooperating  with  the  other  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  our  merchant  marine 
policy.  Horizons  are  changing  and  new  and 
tintried  concepts  are  being  advanced.  These 
must  meet  the  tests  of  labor's  and  manage- 
ment's combined  abilities  and  experience. 
If  the  Industry  and  the  Nation  are  to  benefit 
from  them. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  basic  problem  of 
the  American-flag  merchant  fleet  today  Is 
lack  of  adequate  cargo.  This  problem  must 
be  more  vigorously  attacked.  I  am  sure 
that  the  average  American  would  be  ap- 
palled if  he  knew  that  less  than  5  percent 
of  our  purely  commercial  waterborne  foreign 
conunerce  was  carried  in  U.S.-flag  ships.  I 
am  certain  also  that  many  Americans,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  stockholders  of  some 
large  companies,  look  askance  at  the  use  of 
foreign-flag  ships  (1)  to  keep  from  employ- 
ing the  people  who  buy  their  products;  (2) 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  their  share  of  U.S. 
taxes;  (3)  to  maintain  substandard  safety 
conditions  and  poor  conditions  of  work  on 
their  ships;  or  ^4)  to  create  a  foreign  fleet 
whose  value  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  is  of  no  greater  value  than  would  be 
our  reliance  on  their  soldiers  to  defend  us. 

THE    SIZK    OF    THE    FLEET     NEEDED 

I  hear  a  lot  of  talk  among  Congressmen 
and  from  industry  people  today  about  the 
future  of  the  Industry  and  the  size  of  fleet 
we   need.     I  suggest   that   Government,   In 


cooperation  with  labor  and  management,  de- 
termine the  specific  kind  of  merchant  marine 
our  Nation  requires  to  Implement  our  con- 
gressional maritime  policy.  Having  done 
that,  I  would  suggest  that  a  program  be 
developed  which  Is  designed  to  build  and 
maintain  that  kind  of  a  merchant  marine 
and  that  such  a  program  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration. 

REORGANIZATION    HAS    NOT    ACHIEVED    MARITIME 
PURPOSES 

Our  maritime  history  has  been  prolific  with 
administrative  reorganization  of  the  agen- 
cies responsible  for  carrying  out  our  estab- 
lished merchant  marine  policies.  With  each 
reorganization  there  have  been  promises  of  a 
program  to  Implement  these  policies.  The 
last  reorganization  In  1961  was  requested  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  give  him 
the  administrative  authority  to  accomplish 
this.  Today,  4  years  later,  it  does  not  appear 
that  much,  If  anything,  has  been  accom- 
plished. Some  of  the  proposals  now  being 
advanced  seem  to  be  directed  toward  the 
demise  of  the  merchant  marine  rather  than 
to  its  promotion. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  we 
should  establish  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  carry  out  our  congressional  pol- 
icy. I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we  need 
this.  However,  It  should  be  given  serious 
study  by  the  appropriate  administrative 
agencies,  in  consultation  with  maritime  labor 
and  management,  and  determination  made. 
Perhaps,  instead  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, what  we  need  Is  to  bring  all 
transportation  together  under  an  independ- 
ent commission  responsible  to  the  Congress. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  this  were  done, 
all  of  the  administrative  functions  of  such 
a  commission  should  be  separate  and  apart 
from  the  ratemaking  functions. 

BETTER  USE  OF  EXISTING  LAWS  NEEDED 

I  suggest  that  we  might  make  better  use 
of  existing  laws.  I  call  your  attention  to  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  1920  act  which  gives  cargoes 
preferential  treatment  over  Inland  transpor- 
tation systems  when  assigned  to  Amerlcan- 
fiag  ships;  section  19  of  the  1920  act  which 
requires  all  Government  agencies  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  Maritime  Administrator 
In  administering  maritime  legislation;  sec- 
tion 212(b)  of  the  1936  act  which  requires 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  cooperate 
with  the  industry  in  generating  cargoes  for 
American-flag  ships  through  various  cargo 
preference  acts;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

INCREASING   RELIANCE  ON  COMMERCIAL   CARGOES 

We  must  achieve  greater  utilization  of  our 
own  merchant  fleet  in  the  transportation  of 
American  commercial  cargoes.  This  will  ob- 
viously call  for  greater  effort  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vigorous  public  relations  and 
cargo  solicitation  program  for  the  Industry. 
The  No.  1  problem  will  always  remain — the 
development  of  more  cargo  for  American- 
flag  ships.  In  this  regard  I  believe  that  there 
are  probably  sufficient  laws  on  the  books,  if 
faithfully  Implemented,  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired goal. 

THE     EFFECTIVE     CONTROL     POLICY 

On  the  Government  side.  It  seems  to  me 
the  maritime  agencies  have  not  displayed  any 
great  adeptness  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  law.  For  example, 
I  have  great  concern  over  the  effective  con- 
trol concept  pursued  by  the  Government 
where  ships  owned  by  American  capital  are 
permitted  to  transfer  foreign  and  still  be 
considered  available  for  return  in  an  emer- 
gency. I  doubt  either  the  wisdom  or  prac- 
ticality of  this.  It  will  be  difficult  to  suc- 
ceed in  mutual  security  arrangements  with 
responsible  allied  nations  when  we  place  their 
merchant  marine  below  that  of  the  so-called 
effective  control  merchant  fleet.    The  sooner 


the  wartime  tubs  under  the  flags  of  the  so. 
called  effective  control  fleets  vanish,  the 
better  off  we  will  all  be.  We  should  re- 
place them  with  Amerlcan-bullt  ships  under 
the  American  flag. 

THE    TRADE    ROUTE    CONCEPT 

The  trade  route  concept  should  be 
strengthened  to  assure  adequate  U.S.-flag 
service  to  and  from  our  ports.  Undoubtedly 
there  should  be  greater  flexibility  and  varia- 
tion in  trade  route  patterns  in  order  to  de- 
velop maximum  trade.  I  am  opposed,  how- 
ever, to  any  wholesale  abandoning  of  the 
trade-route  concept.  The  philosophy  of  reg- 
ular  scheduled  sailings  is  essential  to  our 
commercial  well-being,  with  proper  and  re- 
liable service  to  the  shippers.  The  parity 
principle  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  Is 
sound  and  should  not  be  tampered  with  ex- 
cept to  strengthen  and  support  it.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  abandonment  of  this 
principle  will  prove  hazardous. 

WE  MUST  MAKE  THE  MOST  OP  OUR  SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION   PROGRAM 

Construction  subsidies  are  available  to  re- 
sponsible operators  of  American-flag  ships 
engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce.  Programs 
Hiust  be  developed  to  assure  the  building 
of  ships  in  American  yards  and  their  opera- 
tion under  the  American  flag.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  foreign  commerce  in 
keeping  with  our  domestic  growth.  I  have 
heard  proposals  that  we  allow  ships  to  be 
built  in  foreign  yards  and  then  return  to  our 
foreign  and  domestic  trades  without  losing 
any  other  benefits  or  privileges  under  exist- 
ing law.  This  leaves  me  completely  cold. 
Our  shipyards  are  not  only  essential  to  our 
commerce  but  vital  to  our  security.  It  would 
make  Just  as  much  sense  to  build  all  of  our 
security  Instruments  abroad  and  transfer 
our  industrial  productions  to  foreign  soil. 

OUR  PASSENGER  SHIP  SERVICE 

For  many  years  now  we  have  permitted  a 
deterioration  in  our  American-flag  passenger 
service.  This  has  occurred  at  a  time  when 
most  foreign  nations  are  building  up  their 
passenger  service.  In  the  domestic  cruise 
service,  foreign-flag  ships  have  almost  a 
stranglehold  on  the  business.  In  this  field, 
particularly,  I  believe  there  are  many  Bhlpa 
carrying  American  citizens  with  safety  capa- 
bilities greatly  inferior  to  U.S.-flag  ships.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  there  are  really  any  for- 
eign-flag passenger  ships  that  could  be  placed 
under  the  American  flag.  They  simply  do 
not  meet  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
Safety  Standards  nor  those  required  of  either 
the  Government  or  the  Industry.  Yet,  the 
Maritime  Administration — and,  I  may  say, 
some  of  the  companies — are  reported  to  be 
considering  the  abolition  of  the  American 
passenger  ship. 

I  shall  consider  it  a  sad  day  in  our  marl- 
time  history  when  Americans  who  travel  by 
sea  must  rely  principally  or  entirely  on  for- 
eign ships.  The  recent  permission  to  trans- 
fer the  SS  America  to  Greek  registry  and 
then  operate  her  In  services  where  she  car- 
ries almost  100-percent  American  passen- 
gers, is  Just  further  exempllflcatlon  of  the 
deterioration  of  our  passenger-ship  policy. 
I  cannot  help  but  recall  that  both  the  com- 
pany. United  States  Lines,  and  the  Congress 
provided  for  a  suitable  replacement  of  the 
SS  America  and  special  legislation  was 
passed  to  achieve  It,  but  the  executive  de- 
partment 6  or  7  years  ago  declined  to  make 
it  effective.  Now  it  may  be  altogether  too 
late. 

THE    MARINE    HOSPITALIZATION    PROGRAM 

I  must  point  out  another  development  in 
which  I  have  a  deep  Interest.  Beginning  with 
the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  began  to  adopt  practices  which 
seemed  designed  to  eliminate  medical  and 
hospital  care  for  our  seamen.  There  have 
been  persistent  moves  to  close  the  U.S.  Pub- 
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Uc  Health  Service  general  hospitals.  Thanks 
to  the  constructive  work  of  shipping  labor- 
management  groups  and  the  Congress  Itself, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  such  a  purpose  to  date. 
However,  this  year  the  Bureau,  utilizing  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Is  again  making  a  strong  attempt  to 
further  Impair  this  essential  service  by  clos- 
ing hospitals  and  transferring  the  seamen  to 
veterans'  hospitals  already  overcrowded  and 
not  tuned  to  the  needs  of  shipping.  I  am 
one  of  those  in  the  Congress  who  will  oppose 
this  ill-conceived  proposal.  The  most  con- 
certed action  by  labor  and  management  will 
be  required  to  save  these  hospitals.  It  is 
unthinkable  to  me  that  a  hospital  service 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  Nation  should  be 
under  such  heavy  attack  oy  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  We  should  da  everything  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  direct  Presidential  pro- 
nouncement to  strengthen  and  maintain  this 
service  as  well  as  our  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  for  the  futiuie.  Such  an  ac- 
tion would  be  in  keeping  with  all  of  the 
President's  proposals  on  health  and  a  greater 
society. 

CARGO  PREFERENCE 

I  can't  believe  that  anyone  Is  serious  In 
wanting  to  phase  out  any  segments  of  our 
industry  from  cargo  preference  In  carrying 
Government  aid.  Those  who  argue  that  It 
is  giving  assistance  where  assistance  is  al- 
ready given  apparently  do  not  apply  the 
same  criteria  to  the  foreign  ships.  They 
should  remember  the  scores  of  bargain- 
priced  ships  sold  foreign  to  rehabilitate  for- 
eign fleets;  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  to 
help  shipping  and  shipyard  interests;  the 
sale  of  American  grain  below  our  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  to  make  shipments  possible;  the 
acceptance  of  foreign  currency  of  question- 
able future  value  to  provide, the  cargo  which 
these  foreign  ships  carry.  We  sometimes 
seem  to  have  a  strange  philosophy  in  our 
country  where  we  are  blind  to  everything 
except  what  we  can  bestow  on  someone  else. 
I  believe  ovu-  cargo  preference  laws  are  only 
one  way  of  assuring  that  U.S.-flag  ships  may 
share  in  the  product  of  American  enterprise 
while  at  the  same  time  sharing  with  those 
who  are  hungry  and  in  need. 

The  Congress  looks  to  the  Industry,  both 
labor  and  management,  for  counsel  and  rec; 
ommendatlons  on  maritime  policies  requir- 
ing congressional  action.  Building  a  strong 
American  merchant  marine  Is  the  Job  of  all 


of  Tis.  In  the  industry,  labor  and  manage- 
ment must  close  ranks  and  through  delib- 
erate cooperation,  one  with  the  other,  come 
forward  with  recommended  programs  to  lift 
our  maritime  posture  to  the  high  status  it 
deserves.  Aggressive  action  on  your  part  in 
this  regard  Is  required. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  must  always  be  alert 
and  ready  for  change.  We  live  In  dynamic 
times.  Let  us  always  adopt  the  best  of  new 
methods  and  devices  In  the  interest  of  prog- 
ress. However,  let  us  retain  the  stable  and 
proven  processes  which  time  has  tested,  in- 
cluding those  human  standards  which  tran- 
scend all  other  considerations.  There  Is  no 
virtue  In  change  merely  for  the  sake  of 
change.  There  Is  every  virtue  In  modiflca- 
tlon  required  for  true  progress  In  a  fast- 
moving  world. 

I  am  sure  that  you  all  now  agree  that  I 
can  be  somewhat  lengthy  when  the  occasion 
calls  for  it.  I  hope  my  remarks  may  prove 
helpful  In  some  manner  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  If  they  do,  then  my  de- 
parture from  short  speeches  in  this  instance 
will  have  been  well  worthwhile. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  all  ages,  we  bow  before  Thee 
In  need  for  this  day  and  age. 

This  is  a  day  and  age  of  unrest  and 
anxiety.  Remind  us  of  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest." 

This  is  a  day  of  hate,  distrust,  and  lit- 
tle peace  throughout  the  world.  Remind 
us  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "Peace  I 
leave  with  you;  My  peace,  I  give  unto 
you." 

On  the  other  hand,  ours  is  a  day  and 
age  of  great  discovery,  thrilling  living, 
4nd  glowing  hope.  Surround  these  bless- 
ings of  real  life  with  Thy  love.   Through 


Secrecy  in  Government  Should  Be 
Eliminated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22. 1965 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  take  every  step  pos- 
sible to  reduce  secrecy  in  Government, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  urging  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  assure  that  Government 
records  are  available  to  the  public.  Too 
long  the  records  of  Government  agencies 
have  been  shrouded  in  mystery  and  se- 
crecy, surrovmding  the  operations  of  our 
Government  in  a  paper  wall,  which  some- 
Ukies  even  a  Congressman  cannot  cut, 
a^d  preventing  citizens  from  access  to 


information  to  which  they  are  rightfully 
entitled. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today,  every  Government 
agency  would  be  required  to  "make  all 
its  records  promptly  available  to  any 
persons."  However,  sensitive  informa- 
tion areas  would  be  exempt,  such  as 
security  and  persormel  matters  and  in- 
formation that  private  concerns  must 
submit  to  the  Government.  To  enforce 
the  right  of  citizens  to  receive  informa- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled,  my  bill 
provides  that  if  a  person  is  denied  ac- 
cess to  public  records,  he  can  go  into  a 
Federal  district  court  and  obtain  an  order 
for  the  production  of  agency  records  or 
information  improperly  withheld  from 
him.  It  would  be  up  to  the  Government 
to  prove  its  right  to  withhold  the  rec- 
ords, and  the  courts  could  punish  agency 
ofiBcials  for  contempt  if  they  refused  to 
comply  with  a  judge's  order. 

The  eight  categories  of  "sensitive  in- 
formation" exempt  from  my  bill  are: 
national  security  secrets  specifically  pro- 
tected by  executive  order;  documents 
solely  related  to  personnel  records  and 
practices;  information  specifically  pro- 
tected by  other  laws;  privileged  private 
commercial  information  obtained  from 
the  public,  such  as  trade  secrets;  agency 
memorandums  dealing  solely  with  mat- 
ters of  law  or  policy;  personnel  and  medi- 
cal files;  files  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies dealing  with  investigations;  and  re- 
ports of  financial  institutions  submitted 
to  regulatory  agencies. 

Secrecy  in  Government  should  be  elim- 
inated. It  is  by  having  a  citizenry, 
knowledgeable  in  all  facets  of  Govern- 
ment, that  we  remain  strong.  Freedom 
of  information  belongs  to  citizens  whose 
Government  is  by  the  peoj^e,  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people. 

Congress  should  enact  freedom  of  in- 
formation measures  to  assure  the  free 
access  of  information  from  Government 
agencies;  it  can  also  lead  the  way  by 
opening  many  of  its  executive,  or  secret, 
hearings  to  which  the  public  is  barred. 


the  touch  of  God,  may  we  have  more 
faith,  hope,  and  love — the  greatest  of 
these  being  love. 

O  God  of  all  ages,  visit  us  in  this  day 
and  age,  through  oiu:  leaders,  our  good 
citizenship,  and  our  daring  hopes. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 
On   request  of   Mr.   Mansfield,   and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
February  22,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  during  the  morning  hour  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  OKLAHOMA 
STATE  LEGISLATURE  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  ELIMINATION  OP 
THE  U.S.  ARMY  RESERVE  AND 
THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senator  Monroney,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recokd,  a  concurrent  resolution  from 
the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Legislature  against  the  proposed 
elimination  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  National 
Guard.  I  renew  the  protest  that  I  pre- 
viously made  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  I  trust  and  hope  that  the  appropri- 
ate committee  of  the  Senate  will  investi- 
gate the  question  in  order  to  see  that  the 
proper  defenses  of  our  country  are 
preserved. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  to  be  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney], my  distinguished  colleague,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  his 
remarks  appear  immediately  following 
the  resolution  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows: 

Senate   Concurrent   Resolution   5 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  opposition 

of  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  to  the 

proposed  elimination  of  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve and  reorganization  of  the  National 

Guard 

Whereas  during  our  Nation's  history.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  wage  wars  In  order  to  de- 
stroy tyrannies  which  were  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  our  status  as  a  free  people,  and 
such  tyrannies  continue  to  exist;  and 

Whereas  the  very  history  of  our  country  at- 
tests to  the  wisdom  of  its  traditional  military 
concept  that,  as  a  democracy,  It  may  best 
deter  aggression  by  the  effective  Implemen- 
tation of  relatively  small  but  thoroughly 
trained  professional  armed  forces,  adequately 
supported,  however,  by  civilian  components 
of  such  armed  forces;  and 

Whereas  such  civilian  components  have 
proven  themselves  equal  to  the  tasks  assigned 
to  them  both  In  peace  and  In  war,  and  have 
provided  our  country  with  a  reservoir  of  per- 
sonnel dedicated  to  Its  defense  In  numbers 
which  Its  economy  could  not  support  and 
which  Its  citizens  would  not  tolerate  as  a 
standing  professional  armed  force;  and 

W^hereas  we  adhere  to  the  firm  belief  that 
although  weapons  have  changed  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  change,  as  they  have 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  our  country,  and  of  Its 
people,  must.  In  the  final  analysis,  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  the  people  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  take  and  to  hold  ground;  and 

Whereas  In  such  belief,  we  do  not  discount 
the  effectiveness  of  any  weapon  or  weapons, 
but  rather  deem  It  folly  to  rely  solely  on  one 
Instrument  or  on  a  few  Instruments  of  war 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  30th  Okla- 
homa Legislature  {the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein): 

Section  1.  The  Oklahoma  State  Legislature 
hereby  records  Its  complete  opposition  to  the 
recent  move  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
the  United  States,  the  effect  of  which,  If  Im- 
plemented,  will   be  the  destruction  of  the 


U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Guard  to  a  status  of  ineffectiveness. 
Sec.  2.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  Oklahoma,  and  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  each  State 
legislature  or  assembly  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  the  7th  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1965. 

Lea  Winters. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Adopted   by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  13th  day  of  January  1965. 

J.  D.  McCarthy, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Basil    R.    Wilson. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature, which  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Harris] 
and  I  liave  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  today,  empha.sizes  the  com- 
plete unacceptability  of  proposals  which 
would  destroy  the  identity  of  such  highly 
regarded  fighting  units  as  the  45th  Di- 
vision and  such  experienced  and  skilled 
outfits  as  the  95th  Reserve  Division. 

Ill-advised  mergers  or  consolidations 
of  well  identified  and  close-knit  military 
organizations,  such  as  the  95th  and  the 
45th,  could  do  irreparable  damage  to  our 
national  defense  posture. 

This  resolution  is  most  emphatic.  In 
it,  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  records  its 
firm  opposition  to  the  proposals  recently 
advanced  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
mer.e:e  and  consolidate  Army  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  organizations.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the 
plans  advanced  by  the  Secretary,  and 
here  I  quote,  "Will  be  the  destruction  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Guard  to  a  status  of 
ineffectiveness." 

This  legislative  enactment  stems  from 
an  intin^ate  understanding  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  Oklahoma  Army  Re- 
servists and  Oklahoma  National  Guards- 
men. This  is  not  blind  or  unreasoning 
opposition. 

The  leaders  of  these  two  Oklahoma- 
based  divisions  have  made  it  clear  during 
the  past  few  weeks  that  they  desire  to 
cooperate  fully  with  higher  headquarters 
in  working  out  reorganizations  that  will 
bring  economies  and  improve  the  mobili- 
zation readiness  of  their  units. 

I  repeat,  none  of  the  Oklahomans  who 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  me.  and 
I  have  had  hundreds  of  my  constituents 
comment  to  me  on  the  subject,  have 
taken  an  unreasonable  attitude.  They 
are  not  arguing  against  all  changes. 
They  are  not  opposed  to  progressive  mod- 
ernization of  our  Reserve  and  Guard 
organizations. 

In  Oklahoma,  a  number  of  reasonable 
alternative  plans  that  deserve  careful 
study  have  been  advanced.  But  I  am 
concerned,  and  this  resolution  makes  it 
obvious  that  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  is 
concerned,  that  a  ruling  clique  in  the 
Pentagon  will  act  without  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  role  these  military  organiza- 
tions have  played  in  the  past.  With  the 
best  of  intentions,  a  small,  insulated  and 
isolated  group  of  decisionmakers  in  the 
Pentagon  n|ay  do  irrevocable  damage  to 


military  organizations  whose  future 
strength  and  effectiveness  are  due  in  no 
small  way  to  their  identification  with  a 
proud  and  honorable  past. 

A  disturbing  trend  toward  overcom- 
puterization  and  dehumanization  is  ap- 
parent  in  top  level  defense  planning  these 
days.  Tliere  are  adequate  reasons  to  fear 
that  Pentagon  planners  are  relying  too 
much  on  the  cold  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics of  weaponry,  ignoring  far  too 
often  the  more  difflcult  equations  based 
on  assessments  of  human  elements. 

It  is  one  thing  to  design,  test,  and  pro- 
duce a  reliable  gun,  and  a  completely  dif- 
ferent thing  to  recruit  and  Induct  a  citi- 
zen, to  indoctrinate  him,  to  train  him  in 
the  use  of  a  gun  or  other  weapon,  and  to 
equip  him  with  an  esprit  de  corps  based 
on  an  organization  identity  and  tradi- 
tion, to  make  a  soldier  of  him. 

Much  is  being  said  these  days  at  the 
Pentagon  about  cost  effectiveness. 
Many  brilliant,  dedicated  men  are  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  tremen- 
dous cost  of  our  defense  system.  But 
last  December,  when  they  disclosed  plans 
for  drastic  reorganization  of  the  Army's 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  structure, 
they  raised  grave  questions  concerning 
their  methods  of  calculation.  Adding 
machines  or  electronic  data  processing 
machines  have  not  yet  been  invented 
that  will  measure  the  fighting  spirit  of 
our  soldiers.  How  anyone  could  calcu- 
late the  destruction  of  tried  and  proven 
military  organizations  without  grave 
misgivings  concerning  the  validity  of 
such  calculations  Is  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. 

Probably  no  State  in  the  Union  has 
more  pride  in  Its  citizen  soldiers  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  than  does  Oklahoma. 
The  45th  Infantry  Division  participated 
In  eight  campaigns  during  World  War  II 
for  a  total  of  511  days  in  combat.  Hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  Oklahoma's  fin- 
est young  men  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
defense  of  their  country  under  its  ban- 
ners. In  Europe  and  In  Korea  the  enemy 
bloodied  the  hills  and  the  valleys  In  un- 
successful efforts  to  haul  down  those 
banners.  What  an  Irony  it  would  be  to 
strike  those  banners  only  in  the  interest 
of  doubtful  economy. 

In  the  past  few  days  the  Oklahoma 
delegation  has  been  advised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army.  Mr.  Alles.  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  preserve  the  Identity 
of  the  45th  Infantry  Division  as  the  45th 
Infantry  Brigade,  a  unit  which  would 
retain  the  history,  honors,  colors,  line- 
age, and  traditional  designation  of  our 
historic  fighting  Guard  division. 

As  Oklahomans,  we  have  the  same  In- 
terest In  retaining  the  Identity  of  the  95th 
Reserve  Division,  one  of  the  high  prior- 
ity training  divisions  which  now  func-  n^ 
tions  Independently  of  the  Guard 
through  a  separate  chain  of  command 
direct  to  the  Pentagon.  Many  good  and 
valid  arguments  have  been  advanced  to 
keep  the  Reserve  units  under  separate 
management  from  our  Guard  outfits.  I 
am  particularly  impressed  with  the  fact 
guardsmen  must  double  in  brass,  per- 
forming such  missions  as  State  militia- 
men under  control  of  the  Governors  of 
the  States— duties  which  sometimes 
mean  involvement  in  civil  disorders  and 
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disasters,  requiring  a  divejrsion  from  mili- 
tary training  activities.  The  considera- 
tions involved  here  are  exceedingly  com- 
plex, requiring  the  technical  skill  of  the 
military  scientists,  but  I  would  remind 
our  Pentagon  leaders  the  talent  and 
genius  for  analyzing  problems  of  this 
kind  are  not  the  sole  monopoly  of  this 
city  or  that  big  building  just  across  the 
Potomac.  I 

The  competition  that  has  existed  be- 
tween our  Guard  and  Reserve  organiza- 
tions has  been  of  Incalculable  help  to  our 
defense  posture.  What  kind  of  machine 
was  used  at  the  Pentagon  to  calculate 
the  value  of  this  competitive  approach. 

I  suspect  that  one  of  the  big  risks  we 
run  in  our  current  defense  philosophies 
and  concepts  is  over  reliance  on  weap- 
onry, on  rockets,  on  out  hardware,  and 
under  emphasis  and  neglect  of  those  dif- 
ficult arts  that  come  Into  play  In  con- 
verting the  average  American  boy  into  a 
tough,  reliable  fighting  man. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  recently  that 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  under  the 
always  tough,  reliable  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Stennis,  has  scheduled  hearings  In 
order  to  review  the  proposals  that  have 
been  advanced  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  alternatives 
that  have  been  advanced  by  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  officers  of  Oklahoma. 

I  am  confident  the  subcommittee  will 
give  close  scrutiny  to  the  various  pro- 
posals that  have  been  advanced.  This 
study  by  a  qualified  Senate  subcommittee 
can  make  an  immeasurable  contribution 
to  our  future  national   defense. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature,  who  adopted  the 
resolution  submitted  here  today,  will  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
hearings.  1 1 

We  were  advised  thit  the  Pentagon 
planners  have  virtually  completed  the 
blueprint  of  this  consolidation  of  Re- 
serve and  Guard  units.  We  were  told 
that  troop  lists  for  each  of  the  States 
will  be  sent  to  the  Governors  in  the  early 
part  of  March,  and  the  Governors  will 
be  asked  to  approve  that  portion  which 
deals  with  their  particular  State. 

Oklahomans  who  are  alarmed  by  this 
merger  and  consolidation  program  have 
been  assured  that  alternative  proposals 
advanced  by  the  senior  commanders  in 
the  field  have  received  the  most  careful 
consideration.  It  is  equally  important 
that  Pentagon  calculators  and  planners 
give  fullest  consideration  to  the  reaction 
of  the  rank  and  file,  both  military  and 
civilian,  as  reflected  In  the  Oklahoma 
legislative  resolution,  which  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Harris]  and  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  today. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1234.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion  and    development    of    a    modern    and 
efficient  passenger  rail  transportation  serv- 
ice  In   the   northeastern  seaboard   area   by 


granting  the  consent  and  approval  of  Con- 
gress to  the  States  of  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  com- 
pact to  create  their  own  New  York-Con- 
necticut Rail  Authority,  and  by  guarantee- 
ing certain  bonds  of,  and  furnishing  cer- 
tain assistance  to,  such  authority;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Agnese 
Goffredo;  and 

S.  1236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
J.  Padllla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By'  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  1237.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  un- 
authorized copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1238.  A  tain  for  the  relief  of  Clifton  M. 
Chippewa;    to    the    Conunittee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  exemption  for 
a  dependent  who  has  attained  age  65  without 
regard  to  the  amount  of  income  of  such 
dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1240.  A  bill  to  provide  for  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safe- 
guarding the  balance-of-payments  position 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 

Introduced   the   last   two   above   mentioned 

bills  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fong, 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 

Pell,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  1241.  A  bill  to  amend  section  245  of  the 

Immigration    and    Nationality    Act;    to    the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of    1954    to   treat   Income   from 
property  created  by  the  taxpayer  as  earned* 
Income  for  certain  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1243.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  employ  aliens  In  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts : 
S.  1244.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Lulsa  D.  Purtado; 

S.  1245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Manuela  Sousa  Carvalho; 

S.  1246.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emmanouel 
Chrlstos  Staslnos;  and 

S.  1247.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Pablo 
Cordero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  1248.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  approval 
of  a  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959.  by  the 
Hawaii  Housing  Authority  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu;   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  1249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leo  Weiss; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1250.  A  bni  to  amend  Public  Law  874. 
81st  Congress,  relating  to  financial  assistance 
for  local  educational  agencies  in  federally 
Impacted  areas,  In  order  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  discretion  to  waive  a 
minimum  requirement  for  such  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  1251.  A  bill  to  prescribe  certain  safety 
features  for  all  motor  vehicles  manufactured 
for,  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)  | 
By  Mr.  MUNDT:  • 

S.  1252.  A  bin  to  give  farmers  an  additional 
month  In  which  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
filing  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  by 
filing  an  income  tax  return  for  the  taxable 
year  for  which  the  declaration  Is  required; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(Se«  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lollta  G. 
Soriano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  1254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LJubica 
Dajclnovlc;  and 

S.  1255.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laulro  Tor- 
res Qulazon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pearson) : 

S.  1256.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  providing  assistance  to  schools 
In  federally  Impacted  areas,  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  gradual  reduction  of  pay- 
ments pursuant  thereto  as  a  result  of  termi- 
nation of  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced   the   above    bills,   which    appear 
under   separate   headings.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER : 

S.  1257.  A  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  Blst  Congress,  relating  to 
Federal  assistance  to  education  In  federally 
Impacted  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  1258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
and  minor  children  of  the  Reverend  Donald 
Aksel  Olsen;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  CXPRESS  THE  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS   RELATIVE    TO    SELF-DE- 
TERMINATION   OF    PEOPLES    OF 
LATVIA,  LITHUANIA,  AND  ESTONIA 

Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HicKENLOoPER)  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  23)  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  relative  to  self- 
determination  of  peoples  of  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Miller,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  ON  THE  LIFE, 
CHARACTER,  AND  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ICE OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  CLAIR 
ENGLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dirksen)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
81)  providing  for  memorial  addresses  on 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Clair  Engle.  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  California,  to  be  held  at  2 
o'clock  p.m.,  on  Monday,  March  1,  1965; 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  agi-eed  to,  which  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


CREATION      OP      A      NEW      YORK- 
CONNECTICUT  RAIL  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  create  a  New  York- 
Connecticut  Rail  Authority  to  deal  with 
the  critical  problem  of  continued  com- 
muter services  on  the  bankrupt  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
Record  that  my  office  has  checked  with 
the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
understand  that  such  referral  is  accept- 
able to  those  committees,  so  that  all  hear- 
ings on  the  New  Haven  situation  may 
occur  in  one  committee.  If  the  chair- 
men of  either  of  the  committees  have 
any  question  about  the  request,  I  shall 
move  to  set  aside  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
bill  will  be  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  bill  (S.  1234)  to  encourage  the 
preservation  and  development  of  a  mod- 
ern and  efficient  passenger  rail  trans- 
portation service  ii^  the  northeastern 
seaboard  area  by  granting  the  consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Connecticut  to  negoti- 
ate and  enter  into  a  compact  to  create 
their  own  New  York-Connecticut  Rail 
Authority,  and  by  guaranteeing  certain 
bonds  of,  and  furnishing  certain  assist- 
ance to,  such  authority,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javixs.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  JA\^TS.  Mr.  President,  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  the  New  Haven's  present 
situation  demands  emergency  action  by 
both  the  affected  States  and  the  Federal 
Government.  We  must  face  up  to  two 
basic  facts — one,  that  the  New  Haven's 
cash  situation  is  absolutely  critical;  and 
two,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral district  court  judge  now  presiding 
over  the  New  Haven,  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  could  seek  to  take  action  on 
his  own  to  curtail  or  discontinue  passen- 
ger service  on  the  ground  of  protection 
of  the  existing  assets  for  creditors  of  the 
banki-upt  railroad. 

The  operating  cash  funds  of  the  New 
Haven  were  reduced  from  $8.5  million  at 
the  end  of  1963  to  $6.2  million  at  the  end 
of  1964,  a  loss  of  $2.3  million  for  the 
year.  An  additional  $1.7  million  is  owed 
by  the  railroad  for  a  retroactive  wage  in- 
crease. The  trustees  of  the  New  Haven 
estimate  that  the  operating  cash  fund 
will  have  dwindled  to  $4.4  million — less 
than  1  month's  payroll — by  July  1.  An 
unexpected  snowstorm  or  disruption  of 
passenger  and  freight  services  of  the 
type  which  cost  the  railroad  $3.9  million 
in  February  of  1961,  would  substantially 
reduce  this  estimate. 

The  time  for  discussion  has  almost  run 
out.  While  a  long-term  solution  should 
not  be  overlooked,  it  is  essential  that 


financial  aid  be  made  available  promptly 
to  permit  the  New  Haven  to  continue 
operations.  The  amount  of  financial 
aid  needed  is  relatively  modest,  and  in 
view  of  the  sizable  amounts  which  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
spent  in  sustaining  highway  construc- 
tion, air  service,  helicopter  travel,  ship 
construction,  and  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, financial  assistance  to  sus- 
tain the  New  Haven  which  serves  in 
excess  of  30,000  commuters  daily,  is,  we 
believe,  fully  justified.  Failure  to  keep 
the  New  Haven  operating  would  bring 
about  not  only  intolerable  restrictions  on 
the  flow  of  commuter  traffic  in  heavily 
urbanized  areas  of  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut, but  would  result  in  increasing 
the  burdens  of  already  crowded  high- 
ways and  the  need  for  added  Federal 
and  State  expenditures  for  highway  con- 
struction under  a  90-10  or  50-50  match- 
ing fund  program.  The  loss  of  the  four 
tracks  of  the  New  Haven  would,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey,  require  the  con- 
struction of  80  highway  lanes  at  prohibi- 
tive cost. 

The  two-State  emergency  compact  is 
the  most  workable  and  immediately  at- 
tainable alternative  in  this  emergency 
situation.  It  can  be  approved  by  the 
participating  States  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  the  four-State  agency  which 
we  originally  called  for,  and  which  we 
still  feel  is  essential  to  meet  long-term, 
regional  transportation  problems. 

Under  this  measure,  the  authority 
could  be  expanded  to  include  additional 
northeastern  States,  such  as  New  Jer- 
sey, Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts, 
and  transit  systems  within  all  the  par- 
ticipating States,  such  as  the  New  York 
City  rapid  transit  system. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  today  would 
establish  a  New  York-Connecticut 
Public  Authority  to  operate  commuter 
services  of  the  New  Haven  and  other  rail 
'systems  in  the  two  States  needing 
Federal  and  State  assistance.  The  au- 
thority could  operate  the  New  Haven's 
commuter  services  by  itself  or  on  a  leas- 
ing basis  and  could  administer  Federal 
aid  available  under  the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
pay  for  a  2-year  period,  one-third  of  any 
excess  of  operating  costs  over  revenues 
which  the  authority  incurred;  with  the 
participating  States  paying  the  re- 
mainder under  a  formula  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  authority  with  the  consent 
of  both  States. 

The  measure  allows  the  authority  to 
submit  to  the  participating  States  a  re- 
quest for  payment  of  their  agreed  upon 
share  of  such  costs  and  provides  for 
means  of  payment  consistent  with  the 
States  own  constitutional  and  legal  re- 
quirements for  financing  future  obliga- 
tions. The  bill  also  permits  the  par- 
ticipating States,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government,  to  guarantee  tax-free 
bonds,  publicly  offered  by  the  authority 
in  an  amount  of  up  to  $500  million  for 
capital  expenditures,  including  purchase 
of  new  commuter  cars.  The  authority 
could  also  Ifease  cars  from  State  and  In- 
terstate agencies,  such  as  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  and  make  them 
available  to  needy  railroads. 


Positive  steps  have  been  taken  both  by 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
On  January  21,  the  Governors  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut  announced  an 
agreement  to  support  contributions  by 
each  State  of  $5  million  and  to  seek  $io 
million  from  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  for  the  purchase  of  80  new  multiple 
imit  commuter  cars  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  50  others  for  the- New  Haven.  At 
that  time,  the  need  to  provide  help  to  the 
New  Haven  to  meet  its  operating  deficts 
was  expressly  acknowledged.  We  believe 
such  a  need  must  be  urgently  dealt  with, 
and  urge  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  to  set  aside  funds  in  the 
next  month  to  meet  the  railroad's 
operating  deficit. 

On  a  Federal  level,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  guaranteed 
$8  million  of  trust  certificates  sold  by 
the  trustees  to  provide  operating  cash 
and  stands  behind  an  additional  $4.5 
million  of  unissued  certificates.  The  ICC 
is  also  presently  considering  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  in  the 
pending  Pennsylvania  Railroad-New 
York  Central  merger.  We  have  favored 
such  a  merger  in  the  public  interest. 
This  merger  may  well  provide  a  long- 
term  solution  to  some  of  the  New  Haven's 
problems.  We  have  also  met  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  ICC.  Commerce  De- 
partment officials  and  administrators  of 
the  mass  transportation  program  to  ob- 
tain up  to  date  information  on  what  ac- 
tion the  Federal  Government  can  take 
and  we  are  continuing  to  seek  aid  for  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  under  that  pro- 
gram. We  have  also  met  with  the 
trustees  of  the  New  Haven  and  have 
talked  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Central  Railroads  concerning  this 
matter. 

While  a  short-term  solution  has  been 
sought,  we  have  endeavored  also  to  find 
a  long-term  answer  to  the  New  Haven's 
problems  and  the  overall  regional  rail 
transportation  needs  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Massachusetts.  On  January  8,  Senator 
Pell,  of  Rhode  Island,  introduced  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  four-State  North- 
east authority.  While  we  disagreed  with 
some  of  the  financing  provisions  of  that 
bill  which  would  have,  in  our  belief,  im- 
posed open  and  long-term  financial  obli- 
gations upon  the  participating  States 
which  made  acceptance  difficult,  we 
strongly  endorsed  the  principle  of  a 
four-State  agency  to  deal  with  the  long- 
term  problems  of  rail  systems  in  the 
Northeast. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today,  ex- 
pressly provides  authority  for  the  In- 
clusion of  additional  States  as  members 
of'  the  authority.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersey  would  be  interested 
in  entering  this  compact  and  that  this 
expanded  authority  would  deal  with  re- 
gional problems.  A  comprehensive  plan- 
ning authority  for  this  region  is  neces- 
sary. A  short-term  solution  for  the  New 
Haven's  critical  situation  is  essential 
now,  but  the  machinery  for  a  long-term 
solution  must  also  be  established  without 
delay. 
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We  have  urged  the  States  to  act,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so,  especially  in 
terms  of  the  immediate  contribution  of 
cash  But  the  Federal  Government  must 
also  play  an  essential  role  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

So  I  urge  the  immediate  attention  or 
Congress  to  this  criUcally  important 
matter.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1  on  scheduling  early  hearings. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  ACT  OF  1954 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1954 
to  allow  an  exemption  for  a  dependent 
who  has  attained  age  63  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  income  of  such  de- 
pendent. This  is  similar  to  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced at  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
too  late  for  a  departmental  report. 
This  I  hope  will  shortly  be  forthcoming 
this  year,  so  that  action  can  be  taken. 

The  bill  seeks  to  respond  to  a  very 
difacult   problem,   which    is    a   burden 
borne  by  a  great  number  of  people  in 
this  country— the  case  of  a  child  who 
assists  materially  In  the  support  of  a 
parent  who  has  more — but  often  not 
much  more — than  $600  a  year  income. 
Since  the  parent  under  present  law  can- 
not be  claimed  as  a  dependent,  often  the 
child  has  to  pay  very  burdensome  medi- 
cal expenses  for  the  parent  without  be- 
ing able  to  claim  the  parent's  medical 
exemptions.    In  my  exploration  of  this 
matter  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice I  got  the  Impression  that  cases  like 
this  are  more  common  than  many  of  us 
realize,  and  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
take  steps  to  lessen  the  burden  borne  so 
cheerfully,  and  willingly,  but  at  great 
financial  cost,  by  children  of  parents  in 
this  category.    I  hope  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee looks  Into  this  question  with  the 
appropriate  department  so  that  we  may 
move  forward  during  this  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1239)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
exemption  for  a  dependent  who  has 
attained  age  65  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  Income  of  such  dependent. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  ANTITRUST 
LAWS,  RELATING  TO  BALANCE- 
OF-PAYMENTS  POSITION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  In  his  per- 
suasive message  to  the  Congress  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  the  President  made  a  number 
of  reconamendatlons  to  meet  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  Some  of 
these  recommendations  would  require 
legislative  action.  Such  Is  the  case  If 
the  banking  community  Is  to  cooperate 
effectively  In  the  overall  efforts  of  the 


administration  on  this  most  pressing 
problem.  To  cooperate  will  require  cer- 
tain exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Intro- 
duce a  bin  which  would  carry  out  the 
suggestions  on  this  point,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill, 
together  with  a  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1240)  to  provide  for  ex- 
emptions from  the  antitrust  laws  to  as- 
sist In  safeguarding  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  of  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1240 
Be  it  enacted  bythe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  Is 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  safe- 
guard the  position  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  its  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments.    To  efCectuate  this  policy  the  Presi- 
dent shall  undertake  continuous  surveillance 
over  the  private  flow  of  dollar  funds  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  the 
solicitation  of  cooperation  by  banks,  invest- 
ment   bankers    and    companies,    insurance 
companies,  finance  companies,  and  pension 
funds  to  curtail  expansion  of  such  flow,  and 
the  authorization  of  such  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  programs  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  safeguard  the  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  its  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  banks,  in- 
vestment bankers  and  companies,  insurance 
companies,  finance  companies,  and  pension 
funds  to  stimulate  voluntary  efforts  to  aid 
m  the  Improvement  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  When  the  President  finds  It  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  safeguard  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  position,  he  may 
request  banks.  Investment  bankers  and  com- 
panies, insurance  companies,  finance  com- 
panies, and  pension  funds  to  discuss  among 
themselves  the  formulation  of  voluntary 
agreements  or  programs  to  achieve  such  ob- 
jective. If  the  President  makes  such  a  re- 
quest, no  such  discussion  nor  the  formula- 
tion of  any  voluntary  agreement  or  program 
in  the  course  of  such  discussion  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
antitrvist  laws  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  of  the  United  States,  provided 
that  no  act  ./or  omission  to  act  In  effectu- 
ation of  such  voluntary  agreement  or  pro- 
gram Is  taken  untU  after  such  voluntary 
agreement  or  program  Is  approved  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  hereof. 

(c)  The  President  may  approve  any  volun- 
tary agreement  or  program  among  banks.  In- 
vestment bankers  and  companies.  Insurance 
companies,  finance  companies,  and  pension 
funds  that  he  finds  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  safeguard  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  position.  No  act  or 
omission  to  act  which  occurs  pursuant  to 
any  such  approved  voluntary  agreement  or 
program,  shall  be  construed  to  be  within 
the  prohibitions  of  the  antitrust  laws  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

(d)  No  voluntary  agreement  or  program 
shall  be  approved  by  a  delegate  of  the  Presi- 
dent    except     after     submission     to     the 


Attorney  General  for  his  review  as  to  Its  ef- 
fect on  competition  and  a  finding  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  actual  or  po- 
tential detriment  to  competition  Is  out- 
weighed by  the  benefits  of  such  agreement 
or  program  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  position. 

(e)  The  Attorney  General  shall  continu- 
ously review  the  operation  of  any  agreement 
or  program  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  shall  recommend  to  the  President  the 
withdrawal  or  suspension  of  such  approval 
if  in  his  judgment  Its  actual  or  potential 
detriment  to  competition  outweighs  its  bene- 
fit to  the  safeguarding  of  the  United  States 
balance-of-pajonents  position. 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have  the 
authority  to  require  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  or  other  information  from  any 
participant  In  a  voluntary  agreement  or  pro- 
gram as  he  may  determine  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  his  responsibUi- 
ties  xmder  this  Act. 

(g)  Upon  withdrawal  of  any  request  or 
finding  made  hereunder  or  approval  granted 
hereimder,  or  upon  termination  of  this  Act, 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  subsequent  act  or  omission  to  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  may  require  such 
reports  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  this  Act  from  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  within  the  United  States  con- 
cerning any  activities  affecting  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  position. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may  delegate  the  au- 
thority granted  him  by  this  Act.  except  that 
the  authority  granted  in  section  2(c)  may  be 
delegated  to  only  officials  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  whether  acting  singly  or  Jointly  or 
as  a  committee  or  board. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  and  all  authority  conferred 
thereunder  shall  terminate  on  December  31. 
1967  or  on  such  date  prior  thereto  as  the 
President  shall  find  that  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  Act  Is  no  longer  necessary  as 
a  means  of  safeguarding  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  and  shall  by  proclamation  so 
declare. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Hart  is  as 
follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  17,  1965. 
The  Vice  PREsmENT, 
17.5.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Vice  President:  Transmitted 
herewith  for  consideration  and  appropriate 
reference  Is  a  draft  bill  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  exemptions  from  the  antitrust 
laws  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance- 
of-payments  position  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  Is  submitted  to  Implement  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  February  10,  1965.  on  the 
balance  of  payments  (H.  Doc.  83,  89th  Cong.) . 
In  that  message  the  President  indicated  that 
he  was  requesting  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
in    cooperation   with    the   Secretary    of   the 
Treasury  to  enroll  the  banking  commimlty 
m  a  major  effort  to  limit  lending  abroad. 
The  President  also  stated  that  to  Insure  effec- 
tive cooperation  by  the  banking  community 
he  would   request  legislation   which  would 
authorize  voluntary  cooperation  by  Ameri- 
can  bankers   under   governmental   auspices 
and  provide  such  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  might  be  necessary  to  permit 
cooperative  plans  of  action.    The  enclosed 
draft  bill  Is  designed  to  effectuate  the  Presi- 
dent's  objective.     Adequate    safeguards   are 
provided  in  the  bill  to  make  certain  that 
joint  action  does  not  exceed  that  which  Is 
necessary  to  deal  effectively  vrtth  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  situation. 

It  is  contemplated  that  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may 
meet  from  time  to  time  with  the  banks  and 
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other  Institutions  significantly  engaged  In 
foreign  financing  and  consult  with  them  In- 
dividually and  In  groups  concerning  means 
of  curtailing  the  outflow  of  funds  through 
extension  of  credits.  In  this  connection,  we 
understand  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  already  re- 
quested banks  to  limit  credits  to  foreigners. 
It  could  become  necessary  for  the  President 
or  his  delegates  to  request  financial  institu- 
tions to  develop  and  undertake  specific  vol- 
untary agreements  or  programs  to  restrict 
their  lending  activities.  Under  this  proposed 
legislation  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  approve  voluntary  agreements  or  programs 
formulated  by  the  cooperating  institutions. 

To  assure  full  cooperation,  the  bill  would 
exempt  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  activities  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  voluntary 
agreements  and  programs  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Government.  The  proposed 
legislation  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  which  were  In  effect  during  the 
Korean  war  period  and  continue  in  effect 
to  a  more  limited  extent  today. 

The  exemptions  provided  in  the  enclosed 
bill  are  carefully  limited.  The  authority  of 
the  President  to  approve  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  programs  may  be  delegated  only 
to  officers  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
contemplated  that  such  agreements  and 
programs  would  be  approved  only  if  found 
to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  safeguard 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position.  Un- 
less an  exceptional  situation  arises  requir- 
ing direct  action  by  the  President  himself, 
they  will  be  approved  only  after  submission 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  review  as  to 
the  effect  on  competition  and  a  finding  by 
him  that  the  actual  or  potential  detriment  to 
competition  is  outweighed  by  the  benefits  in 
safeguarding  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
position.  The  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ised to  require  the  production  of  any  books 
and  records  that  he  may  need  In  order  to 
keep  a  careful  watch  as  to  the  effects  of  any 
agreement  or  program  upon  competition,  and 
to  recommend  to  the  President  the  with- 
drawal or  suspension  of  any  approval  given 
pursuant  to  the  act  if  in  his  judgment  the 
'actual  or  potential  detriment  to  competition 
outweighs  Its  balance-of-payments  benefits. 

The  bill  also  provides  needed  legal  author- 
ity pursuant  to  which  the  President  can  re- 
quire reports  so  that  constant  surveillance 
may  be  maintained  over  the  trends  In  foreign 
lending  and  other  significant  aspects  of  the 
President's  balance-of-payments  program. 

The  proposed  enactment  would  expire  on 
December  31.  1967.  or  sooner  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  by  proclamation  de- 
clares that  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
act  is  no  longer  necessary  as  a  means  of  safe- 
guarding the  balance-of-payments  position. 

This  bill  has  been  prepared  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Both  agencies  join  in  urging  its 
prompt  enactment. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General. 


February  23,  iges 


AMENDMENT       OF       IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT  OF  1952 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FONG],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952  to  permit  the  ad- 
justment of  status  of  refugees  resident 
in  the  United  States,  who  are  natives  of 
countries  contiguous  to  the  United 
States  or  of  any  adjacent  islands,  includ- 
ing Cuba. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  technical  re- 
quirement of  our  immigration  laws 
which  requires  such  aliens  to  leave  this 
country  and  reenter,  in  order  to  become 
eligible  for  permanent  residence.  I  do 
not  question  this  requirement  for  aliens 
who  have  come  here  through  normal 
procedure  and  in  casual  circumstances, 
and  then  elect  to  apply  for  permanent 
residence.  The  requirement,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  little  justification  in 
the  case  of  refugees  from  the  Communist 
regime  in  Cuba.  Certainly,  their  entry 
Into  this  country  was  anything  but  nor- 
mal and  casual — they  were  under  duress 
and  fleeing  oppression. 

Moreover,  the  requirement  inhibits  the 
rather  substantial  Federal  program  of 
assistance  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
As  Senators  know,  the  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  render  effective  asylum  by 
providing  our  Cuban  guests  with  op- 
portunities for  self-support,  chiefly 
through  resettlement.  The  program  Is 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  several 
voluntary  agencies,  religious  bodies,  and 
civic  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  the  talents  of  many 
Cuban  refugees  are  going  to  waste  be- 
cause State  professional  licensing  laws 
keep  those  without  permanent  status 
from  practicing  their  skills  or  professions. 
This  situation,  and  the  expensive  and 
laborious  procedure  to  obtain  this  status 
under  present  law,  is  keeping  refugees  on 
relief  rolls  in  various  difficult  circum- 
stances. I  am  thinking  of  examples  in 
Michigan,  where,  because  of  their  immi- 
gration status,  qualified  Cubans  have 
been  unable  to  teach  Spanish  in  the  local 
public  schools.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  such  refugees  could  fill  an  urgent 
need  if  given  the  opportunity  for  adjust- 
ment of  status. 

Examples  in  Michigan  are  multiplied 
throughout  the  country;  in  every  State 
and  on  the  public  assistance  rolls  of  the 
Cuban  Refugee  Center  In  Miami. 

The  bulk  of  the  refugees  are  highly 
skilled  and  educated  persons:  qualified 
teachers  of  Spjinish;  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  managerial  workers;  office 
personnel:  and  skilled  workers.  In  my 
book,  this  reservoir  of  talent  should  be 
tapped  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  individual  Cuban,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  society. 

Legislation  to  permit  an  adjustment 
of  status  for  Cuban  refugees  would  help 
accomplish  this  objective,  and  also  assist 
in  phasing  out  the  Cuban  refugee 
program. 

Legislative  action  should  also  encour- 
age the  resettlement  of  Cubans  to  other 
countries  in  this  hemisphere,  where  refu- 
gee talent  would  contribute  to  economic, 
social,  and  political  development.  And 
certainly,  there  are  no  more  effective 
spokesmen  to  describe  the  destruction  of 


freedom  under  Castro's  brand  of  com- 
munism than  the  Cubans  who  have  fled 
their  homeland. 

Today,  however,  refugees  are  hesitant 
to  leave  the  United  States.  Under  their 
present  immigration  status  they  are  not 
assured  of  reentry,  if  for  valid  reasons 
they  choose  to  return.  The  proposed  bill 
would  help  remedy  the  situation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  serve  as  chairman,  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  Cuban  refugee  prob- 
lem. On  the  basis  of  its  findings,  I  be- 
lieve that  passage  of  the  bill  I  offer  today 
would  have  beneficial  effects  for  all 
concerned. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  is  per- 
missive rather  than  mandatory.  It  does 
not  automatically  blanket  all  Cuban  ref- 
ugees with  an  adjustment  of  status.  The 
bill  is  a  limited  measure,  which  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  adjustment  of  status 
to  those  refugees  who  need  or  desire  it 
to  ply  their  skills  and  talents.  The  usual 
screening  process,  of  course,  would  ap- 
ply in  all  cases. 

Public  Law  85-559,  enacted  in  1958 
for  Hungarian  refugees,  is  somewhat  of 
a  precedent  for  the  bill  I  offer  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope,  sincerely,  the 
Senate  will  act  promptly  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  offer  today  lay  on  the  desk  for  1  week 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  will  lie  on  the 
desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1241)  to  amend  section 
245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OP  ALIENS  IN  A 
SCIENTIFIC  OR  TECHNICAL  CA- 
PACITY BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  capacity. 

This  measure  was  drafted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  with  a  request  for 
introduction  and  reference.  It  would  ex- 
tend to  the  Interior  Department  the 
same  authority  now  possessed  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  recruit  and  compensate 
qualified  scientists  and  technicians  who 
are  not  U.S.  citizens  for  special  projects 
and  studies. 

The  measure  would  provide  for  ade- 
quate security  and  other  appropriate  in- 
vestigations of  any  aliens  so  engaged.  It 
is  made  necessary  by  a  provision  in  the 
Public  Works  Appropriations  Act  which 
precludes  use  of  appropriated  funds  to 
compensate  aliens  for  employment  in  the 
United  States  except  under  certain  re- 
strictive conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
accompanying  letter  from  the  Interior 


Department  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  { 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1243)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  employ  aliens 
in  a  scientific  or  technical  capacity,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1243        I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
menca  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  extent  he 
determines  to  be  necessary,  and  subject  to 
adequate  security  investigations,  and  such 
other  investigations  as  he  m|.y  determine  to 
be  appropriate,  and  subject  further  to  a  prior 
determination  by  him  that  no  qualified 
United  States  citizen  Is  available  for  the 
particular  position  involved,  is  authorized  to 
employ  and  compensate  aliens  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity  at  authorized  rates  of 
compensation  without  regard  to  statutory 
provisions  prohibiting  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  aliens. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows:  j 

U.S.  Department  of  ths^  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of    a     proposed     bill     to     authorize     the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  employ  aliens  in 
a  scientific  or  technical  capacity. 

We  recommend  that  the  taUl  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  bill  extends  to  this  Department  au- 
thority to  employ  aliens  of  any  country  In 
a  scientific  or  technical  cajjacity.     The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is   precluded  by  the 
Public  Works  Appropriatiort  Act  from  using 
appropriations  to  compensate  aliens  whose 
post  of  duty  is   in  the   continental   United 
States  unless  certain  statutory  requirements 
are  met.     Section  502  of  the  Public  V^Torks 
Appropriation  Act,  1964,  approved  December 
31, 1963,  Public  Law  88-257,  provides  In  part: 
"Unless  otherwise  specified  and  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  no  part  of  any  appropri- 
ation contained  in  this  or  amy  other  Act  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  (including  any  agency  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  the 
Government   of    the    United   States)    whose 
post  of  duty  Is  In  contlnenJtal  United  States 
unless  such  person   (1)    is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  (2)   is  a  person  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  who,  being  eligible  for  citi- 
zenship, had  filed  a  declaration  of  Intention 
to  become   a   citizen   of  the   United    States 
prior  to  such  date,  (3)  is  a  person  who  owes 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  or  (4)  Is  an 
alien  from  Poland   or   the  Baltic  countries 
lawfully  admittec^to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence.  •  •  •  That  any  payment 
made  to  any  officer  or  employee  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  recov- 
erable in  action  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  citizens  of 
the  Republic   of  the  Philippines   or  to  na- 
tionals  of  those   countries   allied  with  the 
United  States  In  the  current  defense  effort, 
or  to  temporary  employment  of  translators, 
or  to  temporary   employment   In   the   field 
service  (not  to  exceed  sixty  days)  as  a  result 
of  emergencies." 
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A  provision  similar  to  that  quoted  above 
has  been  carried  In  one  of  the  appropriation 
acts  for  several  years,  and  It  Is  assumed  that 
It  will  be  repeated  In  the  future. 

Authority  similar  to  otir  proposed  bill  was 
recently  granted  by  the  Congress  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Congress  has  exempted  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  the  prohibitions  against  em- 
ployment of  noncitlzens.  The  Departments 
of  State  and  Agriculture,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  also  been  given  author- 
ity by  Congress  to  employ  noncitlzens  for 
certain  necessary  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  enables  this  De- 
partment, In  the  absence  of  qualified  U.S.  cit- 
izens, to  broaden  Its  area  of  recruitment  In 
searching  for  talented  personnel  with  unique 
technical  and  scientific  skills,  regardless  of 
the  country  of  origin  of  an  Individual  being 
considered.  It  removes  the  anomalous  situa- 
tion whereby  Individual  scientists  of  out- 
standing ability  and  experience,  who  are  citi- 
zens of  neutral  countries,  may  not  be  offered 
employment  unless  they  are  employed  on  • 
projects  for  which  fvmds  can  be  transferred 
from  agencies  that  do  have  authority  to  hire 
such  specialists. 

The  authority  will  be  used  to  fill  vacancies 
In  current  research  and  investigations  pro- 
grams that  require  qualified  scientists  and 
engineers  with  a  depth  of  training  and  ex- 
perience or  a  special  combination  of  unusual 
abilities  not  commonly  available  In  a  single 
person.  Lack  of  qualified  applicants  to  fill 
present  vacancies  may  result  In  postpone- 
ment of  needed  research  programs. 

Examples  of  the  kinds  of  specialists  cxir- 
rently  being  sought  include  nuclear  scien- 
tists skilled  In  mass  spectrometer  techniques 
and  experienced  in  the  absolute  dating  of 
rock  specimens  for  geochronologlcal  studies 
(most  of  whom  are  Swiss  nationals);  scien- 
tists experienced  in  Arctic  or  Antarctic  ex- 
ploration with  sufficiently  broad  training  to 
extract  maximum  Information  from  field 
work  performed  at  high  cost  under  the  most 
severe  working  conditions.  Including  work 
performed  on  limited  time  schedules  at  points 
of  observation  where  access  Is  difficult,  as  In 
certain  areas  of  Alaska  (such  specialists  are 
few  m  number  and  are  principally  Scan- 
dinavian or  Canadian  nationals,  of  which 
Swedish  and  Finnish  scientists  cannot  cur- 
rently be  employed).  Other  examples  In- 
clude scientists  with  technical  training  and 
linguistic  ability  in  the  central  European. 
Asiatic,  and  other  less  well-known  languages, 
and  with  geographic  familiarity  with  areas 
not  currently  accessible  to  travel,  who  would 
act  not  as  translators  as  such,  but  provide 
scientific  interpretations  of  materials  pro- 
duced In  the  geographic  areas  they  know. 

These  specialists  would  be  employed  "sub- 
ject to  adequate  security  Investigations,  and 
such  other  investigations  as  he  (the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)    may  determine  to  be 
appropriate"    and   "at    authorized    rates   of 
compensation."       These     investigative     pro- 
visions  are   not   Intended   to   permit   lower 
investigative  standards  for  aliens  than  for 
citizens.     Rather,  the   above  provisions  are 
intended  to  Insure  that  no  security  risks  wUl 
be  employed  and  that  aliens  will  not  be  em- 
ployed  In  scientific  or   technical   capacities 
at  rates  which  exceed  those  of  citizens  in 
identical  or  similar  positions  within  the  De- 
partment. Additionally,  the  bill  provides  that 
these  specialists  would  be  hired  only  after 
a   determination   by   the    Secretary    of   the 
Interior  that  no   qualified  U.S.  citizen  was 
avaUable  for  the  particular  position  Involved. 
The   Bureau   of   the    Budget   has   advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

D.  Otis  Beasley. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  employ  aliens  In  a  scientific  or  tech- 
nical capacity 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  extent  he 
determines  to  be  necessary,  and  subject  to 
adequate  security  investigations,  and  such 
other  Investigations  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate,  and  subject  further  to  a  prior 
determination  by  him  that  no  qualified 
United  States  citizen  Is  available  for  the  par- 
ticular position  Involved,  Is  authorized  to 
employ  and  compensate  aliens  In  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity  at  authorized  rates  of 
compensation  without  regard  to  statutory 
provisions  prohibiting  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  aliens. 


PROVISION  OF  SAFETY   FEATURES 
FOR  ALL  MOTOR  VEHICLES  USED 
m  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
Mr.   NELSON.    Mr.   President,  today 
automobile  accidents  are  a  major  and  in- 
creasingly serious  hazard  to  the  public. 
The  automobile  ranks  as  one  of  the  four 
leading  causes  of  death  in  the  United 
States.     While  millions   of  dollars  are 
spent  on  cancer  and  heart  research,  two 
other  major  killers,  we  continue  to  ignore 
these  dramatic  statistics: 

Over  47,000  people  were  killed  on  our 
Nation's  highways  last  year. 

Approximately  4.8  million  people  were 
injured  in  automobile  accidents  last  year. 
In  the  critical  age  group  of  5  to  29.  the 
automobile  is  the  No.  1  killer. 

An  American's  chances  of  escaping  in- 
jury in  a  car  crash  during  the  whole  of 
his  lifetime  is  no  better  than  50-50,  as 
estimated  by  one  expert  in  the  January 
issue  of  American  Trial  Lawyers. 

Approximately  50  times  as  many  peo- 
ple died  in  auto  accidents  as  died  in  air- 
plane accidents  last  year. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  loses  more  of  its 
men  in  auto  accidents  each  year  than  in 
aircraft  accidents. 

The  figures  are  appalling,  yet  the 
slaughter  goes  on.  What  is  being  done 
to  protect  the  millions  of  Americans 
whose  lives  are  directly  affected  by  the 
automobile? 

Progress  has  been  slow,  but  there  is  at 
last  some  indication  of  possible  action. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF]   deserves  our  congratulations  for 
the  traffic  safety  statement  he  made  last 
week.    His  proposal  to  review  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  accident  preven- 
tion  should   receive   universal   support. 
The  problems  of  poor  highway  construc- 
tion, confusing  signs  and  traffic  mark- 
ings,  inadequate   driver   licensing   pro- 
grams and  mechanical   failure  of   the 
automobile  all  deserve  attention.    They 
certainly  contribute  to  the  high  death 
rate  on  our  highways.    I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
faulty  tires  by  requiring  minimum  safety 
standards  and  a  system  of  quality  grad- 
ing and  labeling. 

These  approaches  to  traffic  safety 
problems  attempt  to  get  at  part  of  the 
problem.  They  deserve  consideration. 
But  there  is  more  to  be  done.  We  must 
direct  our  attention  to  another  funda- 
mental matter:  the  unsafe  construction 
of  cars  themselves. 
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Forty-three  percent  of  the  people  who 
die  in  auto  accidents  die  under  surviv- 
able  conditions,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Elmer  Paul,  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Accident  Prevention  Bureau. 
Their  accidents  have  many  causes,  but 
their  deaths  have  one :  the  unsafe  nature 
of  the  car  itself. 

This  means  that  almost  one-half  of 
our  total  highway  fatality  rate  is  unnec- 
sary  and  could  be  eliminated  by  simple 
reconstruction  of  the  vehicle. 

It  is  only  realistic  to  acknowledge  that 
as  long  as  the  human  being  is  in  control 
of  the  vehicle,  accidents  will  occur.  Our 
attention  must  therefore  be  focused  on 
reducing  injury  after  the  original  impact 
has  occurred.  This  concept  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  safety  during  the  "second 
collision" — the  collision  not  only  of  the 
car  in  the  accident,  but  of  the  occupant 
of  the  car  with  the  interior  of  his  own 
vehicle. 

Dr.  James  Malfetti  of  the  safety  proj- 
ect at  Columbia  University  recently 
stated : 

We  design  cars  and  roads  and  then  tell  the 
driver  to  adapt  himself  to  them  as  best  he 
can.  We  should  start  the  other  way  around. 
Let  us  first  find  out  what  the  driver's  capac- 
ities are  and  then  build  cars  and  roads  to 
fit  them. 

How  to  achieve  safety  in  the  "second 
collision"  is  a  concept  which  has  been 
studied  by  the  experts.  Serious  research 
has  been  going  on  for  over  a  decade. 
There  is  agreement  that  the  present  con- 
struction of  most  cars  hamper  the  driv- 
er's ability  to  avoid  accidents.  This  re- 
sults in  the  actual  causation  of  accidents. 
Beyond  this,  there  is  a  consensus  that 
the  construction  of  cars  contributes  to 
unnecesary  injuries  and  deaths  after  the 
original  impact. 

The  findings  of  such  groups  as  the 
crash  injury  research  project  at  Cornell 
University,  the  Institute  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Traffic  Engineering  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School,  Harvard  University, 
Wayne  State  University,  the  American 
Association  for  Automotive  Medicine, 
and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  are 
important  contributions  to  the  field  of 
safety  research.  These  expert  groups 
have  shown  that: 

If  cars  were  built  so  that  protection 
could  be  provided  for  the  head  alone,  at 
least  one  out  of  five  people  who  are  now 
dying  in  auto  accidents  would  be  saved. 

If  cars  were  built  with  seat  and 
shoulder  belts  which  would  hold  people 
in  the  car  in  an  accident,  thousands  of 
lives  would  be  saved:  If  a  person  is 
thrown  from  the  car,  the  chance  of  death 
Is  five  times  as  great. 

If  cars  were  built  with  only  three 
basic  changes,  occupants  could  probably 
survive  any  crasl^  up  to  35  miles  per 
hour — and  statistics  show  that  87  per- 
cent of  all  accidents  occur  at  impact 
speed  of  35  miles  per  hour  or  below.  The 
three  basic  changes  are:  shoulder  har- 
nesses; doors  which  will  stay  closed  in  a 
crash ;  and  collapsible  steering  shafts. 

What  do  these  statistics  mean  in  prac- 
tical language?  Simply,  that  if  we  take 
action   now   to   make    cars   themselves 


safer,  the  frightening  number  of  deaths 
and  injuries  occurring  on  our  highways 
can  be  dramatically  reduced. 

The  need  for  changes  is  obvious.  But 
one  factor  impedes  progress  In  this  area. 
That  factor  Is  the  conviction  in  Detroit 
that  "safety  doesn't  sell."  It  is  the  stylist 
who  reigns  supreme  in  the  automobile 
industry,  not  the  safety  and  engineering 
experts. 

The  slightest  mention  of  safety  stand- 
ards seems  to  cause  panic  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  and  I  can  understand 
their  concern  about  ill-considered  regula- 
tion. But,  there  is  no  intent  to  propose 
impractical  or  unreasonable  standards. 
The  industry  will  be  consulted  at  each 
step  of  the  way.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  public  concern.  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  to  find  a  way  to 
reduce  the  death  toll  on  the  highways. 

Last  year  a  very  important  step  to- 
ward safety  regulation  of  the  automobile 
industry  was  taken  when  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  authorizing  the  draft- 
ing of  minimum  safety  standards  for 
federally  purchased  automobiles. 

The  proposal  being  made  today  would 
extend  the  new  Federal  safety  standards 
for  Government  automobiles  to  all  cars 
manufactured  for,  sold  or  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce.  We  now  know  how 
to  write  safe  standards  for  60,000  public- 
ly owned  cars.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  give  the  benefit  of  such 
safety  standards  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

This  proposal  will  establish  a  number 
of  require^  safety  features.  Among 
these  are:  collapsible  steering  wheels, 
shoulder  harness  safety  belt  anchors, 
specific  types  of  safety  glass,  smog  re- 
moving exhaust  systems,  standardized 
transmission  controls  to  avoid  confusion, 
and  uniform  bumper  heights. 

These  new  featui-es  have  been  tested, 
proven  effective  and  will  be  available  In 
Government-purchased  cars  by  1967. 
Installation  of  these  features  will  be  of 
great  benefit.  And,  there  are  other  steps 
which  will  increase  our  ability  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

A  second  proposal  would  authorize  and 
provide  funds  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  develop  and  test  a  prototype  safety 
car. 

Both  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  and  the  Engineering  Department  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota/liave  de- 
veloped safety  cars  with  encouraging 
results.  Some  who  have  studied  such 
designs  contend  that  the  adoption  of 
special  safety  features  could  save  as 
many  as  640,000  lives  over  the  next  15 
years.  I  intend  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
authorize  safety  car  research  in  the  near 
future. 

These  proposals  could  do  much  to  save 
lives.  We  have  the  opportunity,  the 
technological  know-how,  and  the  man- 
power to  eliminate  one  of  the  greatest 
hazards  to  the  motorist  and  the  public 
as  a  whole.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  seize  this  opportunity 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  injuries  and 
deaths  on  the  highway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  General  Service  Administration's 


safety  standards  applicable  to  the  60,000 
automobiles  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment  annually,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
through  March  5  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred* 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  list 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  1251)  to  prescribe  certain 
safety  features  for  all  motor  vehicles 
manufactured  for,  sold  or  shipped  in  In- 
terstate commerce,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  wasveceived,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represejitatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  manu- 
facture for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for 
sale  In  interstate  commerce,  or  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States,  or  the  introduc- 
tion, delivery  for  introduction,  transportation 
or  causing  to  be  transported  in,  interstate 
commerce  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  de- 
livery after  sale  in  Interstate  commerce,  or 
the  use  in  interstate  commerce,  of  any  motor 
vehicle  manufactured  after  the  date  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  unlawful  unless  such  motor  ve- 
hicle Is  equipped  with  passenger  safety  de- 
vices prescribed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
standards  for  passenger  safety  devices  re- 
quired under  authority  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  which  standards  shall  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  desirable  be  consistent  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  88-515.  The  standards 
first  established  under  this  section  shall  be 
prescribed  and  published  not  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
cooperate  with  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  and  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions,  organizations, 
and  companies,  and  with  any  Industries  in- 
volved, in  the  establishment  of  safety  stand- 
ards under  this  Act.  Where  other  Federal 
instrumentalities  have  prescribed  standards 
in  the  field  of  automotive  safety,  standards 
issued  hereunder  shall  be  fully  coordinated 
with  those  of  such  instrumentalities. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000.  Such  violation  with  re- 
spect to  each  motor  vehicle  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "mo- 
tor vehicle"  means  any  vehicle,  self-propelled 
or  drawn  by  mechanical  pqwer,  designed  for 
use  on  the  highways  principally  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  a  gross  vehicle  weight  of  10,000 
pounds,  but  will  not  include  any  vehicle 
designed  or  used  for  military  field  training, 
combat,  or  tactical  purposes,  and  motor  ve- 
hicles subject  to  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment  except  that  section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year  and 
ninety  days  after  the  publication  of  stand- 
ards for  passenger  safety  first  established  un- 
der section  2  of  this  Act.  If  additional  stand- 
ards are  established,  or  if  the  standards 
first  established  hereunder  are  later  changed, 
such  standards,  as  so  later  established  or 
changed,  shall  take  effect  one  year  and  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  their  publication. 
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The  list  presented  by  Mt.  Nelson  is  as  follows: 

Standards  for  passenger  safety  devices 
[V^SSENOER  SAFETY  ACCORDINO  TO  VEHICLE  APPLICATION 


BATING  OF  DEVICES  FOR 


an  I  column  displacement.  . 


Anchorages;  soat-bclt  a.sscmblles,  phiscngcr  types 

Outside  rear  view  mirror. ..         

Safety  door  latches,  locks,  and  hinge^. 

Safety  Riass—.  —  ----. ---- 

Impact  absorblnK  steering  wheel 
Dual  ofM-'ration  of  braking  system 

AnchoraKC  of  scats    

Padded  da.sh  and  visors.. 

4.w8y  flasher-... - 

Tire  and  safety  rim 

Backup  liRlits  ----- -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Sweep  design  of  windshield  wipers 
Stannard  gear  quadrant  (P  R  N 


I  kn)l 


mission - 

Recessed  dash  Instruments  ami 
Glare  reduction  surfiicos— Dash  ami 
Exhaust  emission  control  system 
Standard  bumi)er  heights 


Requires  right  outside  rear  view  mirror 
for  buses,  station  wagons,  carryalls,  and 
trucks. 

Establishes  certain  limits  on  a  location. 


and  wa.shers 

L)— Automatic  trans- 


iS 

wipers. 


Sedans 


34 


36 
42 
43 
47 
47 
47 
47 
60 
52 
63 

68 
60 
63 
65 
79 


Buses 


48 


79 
42 
71 
42 
60 
90 
64 
38 
48 
49 


78 
80 
49 
87 


Carry- 
alls 


34 


39 
42 
43 
43 
49 
62 
45 
43 
43 
62 

C2 
53 
52 
66 
77 


Station 
wagons 


35 


34 
42 
42 
43 
45 
34 
64 
47 
48 
49 

65 
67 
61 
66 
76 


Light 
trucks 
up  to 

10,000 
pounds 
g.v.w. 


34 


37 
42 
47 
43 
67 
44 
62 
40 
47 
62 

69 
67 
54 
66 
85 


FEDERAL    STANDARD    KO.    616/1 

Anchorage;  Seat  belt  assemblies 

Requires  anchorages  for  lap  and  shoulder 
belts  on  all  front  seats. 

Requires  anchorages  for  Up  belts  only  on 
rear  seats. 

Each  lap  belt  anchorage  to  sustain  2,500 
pounds. 

Each  shoulder  belt  anchorage  to  sustain 
a  pull  of  1,500  pounds. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    WO.    616/2 

Padded  dash  and  visors 
Requires  installation  of  energy  absorbing 
material  over  dash  and  visors. 

Requires  visor  mounting  location  to  mini- 
mize head  injury. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    JTO.    61S/3 

Recessed  dash  instrum.ent  and  control 
devices 

Requires  breakaway  or  receding  controls 
if  they  project  from  dash. 

Requires  instrument  bezels  recede  to  level 
of  panel  surface  under  impact. 

FEDERAL  STANDARD  NO.  515/4 

Impact  absorbing  steering  wheel  and  column 
displacemetit 

Steering  wheel  assembly  to  develop  to 
more  than  2.500  pounds  force  when  impact 
by  object  weighing  75  pounds  at  22  feet  per 
second. 

Steering  column  shall  not  be  displaced 
rearward  more  than  8  inches  on  collision 
with  barrier  at  30  miles  per  hour. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    S16/5 

Safety  door  latches  nnd  hinges 
Must  withstand  2.500  pounds  of  longitu- 
dinal loading. 

Must  withstand  1.700  pounds  of  transverse 
loading  when  fully  latched. 

Must  withstand  500  pounds  of  transverse 
loading  in  latch  position. 

FEDERAL  STANDARD  NO.  51S/6 

Anchorage  of  seats 

Requires  anchorage  of  seats  and  backs 
against  forward  and  rearward  loads. 

SAE  Standard  applies  only  to  front  seats 
but  this  covers  all.  | 

FEDERAL  STANDARD  WO.  615/7 

Four-way  flasher 

Provides  warning  by  simultaneously  flash- 
ing all  turn  signals. 

Based  upon  new  standands  being  developed 
by  SAE. 


FEDERAL   STANDARD    NO.    515/8 

Safety  glass 
Applies  the  requirements  of  ASA  Stand- 
ards. ICC  Regulations  and  National  Educa- 
tion Association  Standards  to  Government 
vehicles. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    515/9 

Dual  operation  of  brakes  system 
Under  failure  of  hydraulic  system  requires 
that  unaffected  brakes  stop  vehicle  In  reason- 
ably straight  line. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    515/XO 

Standard  bumper  heights 
Sets  static  height  to  better  insure  bvunper 
contact  between  vehicles. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    516/11 

Standard  gear  quadrant  (PRNDL) 
Requires  single  quadrant  arrangement  for 
all  automatic  transmission  reducing  human 
error. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    515/12 

Sweep  design  of  windshield  wipers — washers 
Requires  multispeed  electric  wipers. 
Other    requirements    in    accordance    with 

SAE  recommended  practice. 

Provides  for  windshield  washer  system. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    616/13 

Glare  reduction  surface — instrument  panel 
and  windshield  wipers 
Provides  for  reduction  of  glare  from  all 
surfaces  In  operator's  field  of  view. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    515/14 

Exhaust  emission  control  system 
Incorporates    the    California    test    proce- 
dure and  criteria. 

In  accordance  with  clean  air  act. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    515/15 

Tires  and  safety  rims 

Requires  that  tires  conform  to  Federal 
specification  ZZ-T-381. 

Requires  that  rims  conform  to  the  tire 
and  rim  association  regulations. 

In  event  of  tire  failure  the  rim  will  retain 
the  tire. 

FEDERAL  STANDARD  NO.  515/16 

Backup  lights 
Requires  rear  white  lights  to  be  Illumi- 
nated automatically  when  the  vehicle  Is  In 
reverse  gear  day  or  night. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    515/17 

Outside  rear  view  mirrors 
Requires  left  outside  rear  view  mirror  for 
all  vehicles. 


CHANGE  OF  DATE  ON  WHICH  FARM- 
ERS MUST  FILE  INCOME  TAX 
RETURNS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  back  in  South  Dakota  during  the 
Lincoln  Day  recess  a  number  of  farmers, 
lawyers,  and  accountants  in  our  South 
Dakota  small  towns  inquired  of  me  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  change 
the  date  on  which  farmers  must  file  their 
income  tax  return.  All  advised  me  that 
because  of  the  need  established  for  exact- 
ing accounting  procedures  in  their  opera- 
tions and  the  intricate  tax  forms  which 
farmers  must  file  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  it  takes  an  increasingly  long 
time  to  prepare  the  return.  Because  of 
these  accounting  procedures  and  intri- 
cate forms  most  farmers  must  rely  on 
expert  tax  accoimtants  or  lawyers  to 
help  them  prepare  their  tax  returns  so 
that  they  are  in  compliance  with  all 
IRS  laws  and  regulations.  There  are 
only  a  very  few  tax  experts  in  the  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  of  America  and 
these  experts  are  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  prepare  all  of  the  re- 
turns of  their  farmer  clients  so  they  can 
meet  the  February  15  filing  date. 

All  advised  me  that  if  the  filing  date 
was  set  back  to  March  15 — or  1  month — 
it  would  give  them  the  additional  time 
needed  to  prepare  and  file  the  returns  of 
farmers. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  March  1  of  each  year  is  mov- 
ing time  for  tenant  farmers.  It  is  the 
date  that  most  of  them  establish  for  their 
accounting  period  and  a  March  15  filing 
date  would  be  most  helpful  to  them. 

Many  farmers  rely  on  their  canceled 
checks  for  much  of  their  record  substan- 
tiation. Many  canceled  checks  for  year- 
end  debts  and  transactions  are  not 
cleared  through  the  bank  by  February  1 
and  are  not  available  soon  enough  to 
permit  as  much  as  15  days  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  tax  return.  By  giving  the 
farmer  another  30  days  it  insures  that 
all  records  are  available  so  a  complete 
return  can  be  made  and  filed  in  an 
orderly  and  unhurried  manner. 

Because  of  these  reasons  indicating 
the  need  for  more  time  for  permitting 
farmers  to  prepare  and  file  their  income 
tax  returns  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  establishes  March  15  of  each  year 
as  the  final  date  for  farmers  to  file  their 
income  tax  returns.  I  hope  this  bill  will 
receive  early  consideration  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  so  that  it  can  be  acted 
on  this  year  and  become  effective  for  the 
filing  of  tax  returns  in  1966.  I  ask  that 
my  proposal  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1252)  to  give  farmers  an 
additional  month  in  which  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  filing  a  declaration  of 
estimated  tax  by  filing  an  income  tax 
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return  for  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
declaration  is  required,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MuNDT,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  VJiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  6015(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  return  considered  as  dec- 
laration or  amendment)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "February  15"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "March   15." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1964. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  FED- 
ERALLY IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesident.  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Pearson],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  that  I  hope 
will  assist  school  districts  in  areas  where 
defense  installations  are  being  closed 
down. 

My  State  has  been  affected,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  have  virtually  all  other  States  by 
the  closing  of  Army,  Navj',  and  Air  Force 
installations  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  feels  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  national  security.  I  have  been 
pleased  with  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  individual  com- 
munities involved  to  lessen  the  economic 
impact  of  such  closings. 

However,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  ad- 
ditional step  can  be  taken  in  the  vital 
area  of  education.  As  every  Senator 
knows,  the  so-called  impacted  areas  laws 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
school  districts  that  educate  children 
from  federally  connected  families.  This 
is  a  most  worthwhile  and  necessary 
program. 

As  now  constituted.  Public  Law  874 
provides  a  system  of  cutting  off  funds  for 
those  school  districts  that  fall  below  cer- 
tain levels  of  enrollment  of  federally 
connected  children. 

Public  Law  874  now  applies  to  those 
school  districts  that  have  an  enrollment 
containing  3  percent  or  more  feder- 
ally connected  children.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  when  districts  fall  below  that 
rate — as  many  will  because  of  the  recent 
defense  base  closings — such  districts  are 
eligible  in  the  first  year  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  the  actual  number  of  federally 
connected  children  remaining  enrolled. 
The  next  year,  such  districts  receive  one- 
half  of  the  first-year  amount.  After  the 
second  year,  they  receive  nothing. 

I  propose  that  this  tapering-off  period 
be  liberalized  so  as  to  stretch  out  th/ 
economic  .impact  caused  by  the  curtail- 
ment of  such  funds.  I  have  discBSSed 
this  matter  with  many  school  superin- 
tendents, and  you  have  only  to  chat  with 
them  a  few  moments  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  impacted  areas  funds  in 
their  budget  planning.  Since  school 
budget  planning  must  necessarily  be 
plotted  several  years  ahead  so  that  suf- 
ficient classrooms,  teachers,  and  pro- 
grams are  available,  I  believe  a  longer 
tapering-off  period  for  impacted  areas 
aid  would  be  of  vital  benefit  to  the  af- 
fected school  districts. 


I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  Govern- 
ment already  has  recognized  its  obliga- 
tion to  assist  communities  in  realine- 
ment  of  their  economies  to  make  up  for 
loss  of  income  from  defense  bases.  This 
Congress  also  has  graphically  recognized 
its  responsibility  to  see  that  education  is 
not  denied  to  the  Nation's  children. 

Therefore,  I  introduce  this  bill  to  deal 
with  the  Federal  obligation  to  those 
school  districts  who  have  in  good  faith 
participated  in  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram while  defense  installations  swelled 
their  enrollments. 

My  bill  would  apply  only  to  those 
school  districts  affected  by  defense  in- 
stallation closings.  It  would  provide  that 
such  districts  continue  to  receive  im- 
pacted areas  aid  as  long  as  they  have  1- 
percent  enrollment  of  federally  con- 
nected children.  When  the  1-perc^nt 
level  is  reached,  such  districts  would 
receive  in  the  first  year  one-half  of  the 
1 -percent  level  payment:  in  the  second 
year,  one-third  of  that  payment;  and 
in  the  third  year,  one-fourth. 

I  believe  such  a  liberalized  stretching 
out  of  the  impacted  areas  payment  cur- 
tailment will  measurably  assist  such  dis- 
tricts and  will  meet  the  Federal  obliga- 
tion not  only  to  assist  in  education,  but 
also  to  help  in  economic  readjustment 
of  cities  where  defense  bases  are  closed. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  take  just  a 
moment  more  to  illustrate  the  scope  of 
this  problem  in  my  own  State? 

You  will  recall  that  four  major  defense 
installations  are  being  phased  out  or 
curtailed  in  Texas  under  the  most  recent 
Department  of  Defense  announcement. 
There  will  be  a  total  of  6,498  children 
now  counted  as  federally  connected  who 
will  not  be  so  counted  when  the  curtail- 
ment is  complete.  Some  of  these  will 
move  away  with  their  families.  Most 
families  will  not  move.  The  total  amount 
paid  for  these  children  in  fiscal  year  1964 
was  $873,115. 

In  the  Dyess  Air  Force  Base  area  near 
Abilene  2  school  districts  now  claim  554 
federally  connected  children  for  which 
the  payment  in  1964  was  $73,381. 

In  the  area  of  the  Eagle  Mountain 
Station  near  Fort  Worth  there  were  178 
children  claimed  by  17  school  districts 
with  a  total  payment  of  $18,816. 

When  James  Connally  Air  Force  Base 
is  closed  at  Waco,  there  will  be  a  loss 
of  Federal  assistance  in  the  amount  of 
$219,585  affecting  40  different  school  dis- 
tricts and  1,607  children. 

At  Amarillo,  where  the  airbase  is  to 
be  closed,  there  are  4,158  affected  chil- 
dren in  19  affected  school  districts  which 
have  been  receiving  a  Federal  assistance 
payment  of  $476,180. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  such  fig- 
ures are  duplicated  in  dozens  of  other 
States  represented  in  this  Senate,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  provide  good-faith  re- 
lief to  these  school  districts  that  have 
served  our  Nation's  Defense  Establish- 
ment in  good  faith. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1256)  to  amend  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  providing  as- 
sistance to  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  more 
gradual  reduction  of  payments  pursuant 
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thereto  as  a  result  of  termination  of 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tower  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  support  of  the  impacted  areas- 
military  base  closing  bill  introduced  to- 
day by  the  Senator  fi-om  Texas,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the 
bill. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency  to 
many  States — in  particular,  to  my  State 
of  Kansas.  We  are  required  to  close 
Schilling  Air  Force  Base,  at  Salina, 
Kans.,  within  the  next  135  days  and  to 
uproot  more  than  13,000  officers,  enlisted 
men,  and  their  families.  This  loss  of 
residents  represents  a  25-perccnt  reduc- 
tion in  the  entire  population  of  Saline 
Covmty. 

The  closure  of  Schilling  will  take  more 
than  $34  million  in  effective  purchasing 
power  from  the  $109  million  annual  buy- 
ing income  of  Salina — a  loss  of  nearly  35 
percent. 

The  community  leadership  of  Salina, 
although  staggered  by  the  deactivation 
of  the  air  base,  is  working  with  resolute- 
ness and  enthusiasm  to  offset  the  loss. 
Civic  and  business  leaders  have  or- 
ganized a  countywide  committee  to  offset 
the  slack  by  finding  new  uses  for  the  base 
facilities. 

Regardless  of  the  positive  efforts  of 
local  leaders  and  the  fine  cooperation  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Salina  is  left 
with  a  host  of  problems  due  directly  to 
the  closing  of  the  base,  and  especially  the 
brief  period  of  adjustment  involved. 
This  bill  would  cushion  some  of  the  im- 
pact by  relieving  a  heavy  burden  of  edu- 
cational costs  incurred  directly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  the  Air  Force. 

We  had  been  advised  1  year  ago  that 
B-47  bombers  presently  stationed  at 
Schilling  would  be  phased  out  in  March 
of  this  year  and  would  be  replaced  by 
B-52  bombers  in  June  of  this  year.  With 
the  announcement  that  the  base  is  to 
be  closed  in  June,  the  Air  Force  will  not 
move  these  bombers  onto  the  base  and 
undoubtedly  will  continue  its  B-47  phase- 
out  next  month. 

Funds  to  aid  the  operation  of  school 
systems  In  federally  impacted  areas  are 
based  on  two  programs  under  Public  Law 
874:  3a  students  are  those  whose  par- 
ents live  and  work  on  a  Federal  installa- 
tion and  3b  students  are  those  who  live 
in  communities  adjacent  to  Federal  in- 
stallations and  whose  parents  work  at 
the  Installations.  During  the  1963-64 
school  year,  Salina  received  $552,059  for 
students  under  Public  Law  874.  In  1965, 
on  the  basis  of  enrollment  in  the  fall, 
Sahna  would  receive  $688,217  because  of 
a  greater  number  of  students  enrolled. 

The  number  of  students  eligible  under 
this  measure  has  been  determined  in 
Salina  by  taking  a  census  in  October,  and 
again  in  April,  and  then  dividing  by  two. 
For  12  years,  this  system  has  proven  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Federal  Government,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
Public  Law  874  funds. 

After  the  B-47's  leave  Schilling  In 
March,  the  number  of  dependents  re- 
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maining  on  the  base  in  April  could  be 
negligible.  Thus,  Salina'a  public-school 
cvstem  faces  reductions  of  at  least  $500,- 
nno  in  Public  Law  874  payments,  if  the 
present  applicability  is  permitted  to  re- 

"^Thiscompletely  unantifclpated  chain  of 
events  leaves  the  Salina  Board  of  Edu- 
cation with  a  deficit  of  2,266  students 
riassified  under  sections  3a  and  3b  of 
Public  Law  874.  Even  though  students 
mav  be  taken  from  their  classes  and 
transferred  to  other  schools,  the  Salina 
area  still  mu.st  honor  its  contracts  to  the 
many  teachers  who  have  been  hired  to 
educate  students  in  the  community  and 
at  the  Air  Force  base. 

Salina  residents  now  are  faced  with 
oaying  off  $3V2  million  in  ,«:chool-con- 
struction  bonds— which  were  issued  pnor 
to  the  announcement  last  November  that 
Schilling  Air  Force  Base  would  close. 
Through  Public  Law  815  funding.  Fed- 
eral money  financed  14.8  percent  of  the 
total  cost  even  though  22.9  percent  of 
the  students  in  the  Salina  school  system 
were  federally  connected. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  which  to- 
day I  join  in  sponsoring,  the  original  cut- 
off point  at  which  3  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  are  required 
to  be  connected  with  a  Federal  installa- 
tion—established as  a  phaseout  point  for 
funds  would  be  reduced,  so  that  only  1 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  students 
would  be  required  to  be  in  the  federally 
impacted  classification.   Furthermore,  in 
the  case  of  Salina,  the  percentage  reduc- 
tion in  funds  would  be  graduated  over  a 
3-year  period,  with  the  funds  being  cut  off 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.    Existing 
legislation  specifies  the  payment  of  only 
one-half  of  the  cost  in  the  second  year, 
and  no  payment  in  the  third  year.    The 
bill  introduced  today  would  liberalize  the 
phaseout  portion  of  Public  Law  874,  and 
would  give  a  community  the  benefit  of 
funds  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  even 
though  the  niunber  of  students  identified 
with  the  federally  impacted  program  was 
diminishing. 

Today,  I  have  stated  the  Salina  story 
in  considerable  detail,  because  this 
Kansas  community  is  undergoing  a  tre- 
mendous economic  shock,  due  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Air  Force  base.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  we  must  help  all  communities 
which  experience  a  cutback  in  defense  in- 
stallations until  they  are  able  to  reestab- 
lish their  economies  with  new  industries 
or  by  means  of  expansion  of  existing 
businesses.  The  relaxation  of  the  phase- 
out  schedule  for  Public  Law  874  funds 
would  be  a  significant  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  this  goal. 


longer  extension  will  remove  this  vital 
program  from  the  arena  of  partisan  pol- 
itics in  which  it  has  unfortunately  found 
itself  in  recent  election  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1257)  to  extend  for  5  years 
Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress, 
relating  to  Federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tion in  federally  impacted  areas,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
afternoon,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  introduced  two  bills  <S.  1256  and 
S.  1257)  dealing  with  education. 

On  his  behalf,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  bills  remain  at  the  desk 
for  3  days  so  that  other  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  do  so  may  cosponsor  them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  FOR  5  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC 

174,    81ST    CON- 
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GRESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  second 
bill  designed  to  extend  the  entire  Im- 
pacted areas  program  for  5  years.  It  Is 
now  scheduled  to  expire  in  1966.  My  bill 
extends  that  date  to  1971. 

I  believe  this  extension  is  necessary, 
Mr.  President,  in  order  that  school  dis- 
tricts can  continue  to  make  long-range 
budget  plans.    In  addition,  I  believe  this 


SOVIET  FORCES  STATIONED  IN  LAT- 
VIA, LITHUANIA,  AND  ESTONIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  that 
it  be  printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  printed. 

The   concurrent    resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  23)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  23 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistently 
recognized  and  upheld  the  right  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  to  national  Independence  and  zo  the 
enjoyment  of  all  Independent  rights  and 
freedoms;  and 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
declares  as  one  of  Its  purposes  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  "on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and   self-determination   of  peoples"; 

aJ^d  ^     ...  4. 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics  has  by  force  suppressed  the  free- 
dom of  the  peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  and  continues  to  deny  them  the  right 
of  self-determination  by  free  elections: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  seek  through 
diplomatic  and  economic  action  to  bring 
about 'the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  and 
the  holding  of  free  elections  In  those  nations 
to  the  end  that  they  may  once  again  live  as 
free.  Independent,  and  sovereign  members  of 
the  community  of  nations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
concurrent  resolution,  which  I  present 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
IMr.     Hickenlooper],     wovdd     resolve 

that — 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should 
seek  through  diplomatic  and  economic  action 
to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  stationed  In  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia,  and  the  holding  of  free  elections  in 
those  nations  to  the  end  that  they  may  once 
again  live  as  free.  Independent  and  sovereign 
members  of  the  community  of  nations. 


action  is  possible  action  in  the  United 
Nations,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
sponsors  of   the  concurrent   resolution 
that  the  activities  of  the  President  be 
confined  to  such  action  as  may  be  indi- 
cated in  the  United  Nations.    However, 
I  would  point  out  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  United  Nations  stands  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples,  which,  the  evidence  is 
clear,  has  been  denied  the  particular  na- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred. 
'  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
aimiversary  of  Lithuanian  independence 
was  observed  on  February  18.    I  believe 
it  would  be  helpful  to  the  morale  of  the      » 
captive  nations  if  they  were  to  under- 
stand that  the  concurrent  resolution  not 
only  had  been  agreed  to  by  Congress  but 
that  the  United  States  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  implementing  it. 

I  hope  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  receive  a  favorable  response  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  by 
the  State  Department.  I  understand 
that  the  State  Department  heretofore 
has  been  concerned  that  action  in  the 
United  Nations  might  not  be  indicated  at 
this  time.  I  repeat:  Action  in  the 
United  Nations  is  only  one  of  the  areas 
of  possibility  that  are  envisioned  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT,  RELAT- 
ING TO  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  FUND  FOR 
SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    36,    37,    AND    38 

Mr.  GRUENING  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    39 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  45,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    40,    41    AND  42 

Mr.  IiAUSCHE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments <Nos.  40  and  41).  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  45.  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  also  proposed  an 
amendment  (No.  42)  to  House  biU  45, 
supra,  which  is  pending. 


I  would  point  out  that,  while  included 
in  the  idea  of  diplomatic  and  economic 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1035.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr, 
Hartke]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1160)  to 
amend  section  3  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  chapter  324,  of  the  act  of 
June  11.  1946  (60  Stat.  238).  to  clarify 
and  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to 
information,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  measures  which  were  introduced  re- 
cently with  which  I  desire  to  associate 
myself.  These  are  S.  709  introduced  by 
Senator  BrrRDicK,  and  others,  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961  to  increase  the  lim- 
itation on  the  amount  of  loans  which 
may  be  insured  under  subtitle  A;  and  S. 
1034.  introduced  by  Senator  Montoya.  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
grant  loans  to  improve  and  extend  waste 
disposal  and  fuel  distribution  systems 
serving  rural  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  the  next  printing  of  these 
bills  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAI^ ,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Certain  portions  of  the  program  at  the 
Governor's  prayer  breakfast.  Charleston,  W. 
Va..  Monday,  February  22.  1965,  Including: 
Introduction  of  U.S.  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs 
by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph;  address  by 
Senator  Bocgs;  remarks  by  Gov.  Hulett 
C.  Smith,  of  West  Virginia;  and  benediction 
by  Dr.  Stewart  H.  Smith,  president  of  Mar- 
shall University.  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


KENNETH    BeLIEU,    UNDER    SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  add 
my  words  of  appreciation  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Kenneth  BeLieu  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  BeLieu  was 
an  ofiEicer  of  the  highest  type  in  the 
Arhied  Forces,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  supremacy.  He  had  a 
most  distinguished  record  as  a  brave 
combat  soldier  in  both  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict.  He  was  decorated 
for  bravery  in  the  Normandy  campaign 
with  both  the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Silver 
Star;  and  m  the  Korean  conflict  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  lost  a  leg. 

He  has  served  both  in  the  Pentagon 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee;  and  in  both  capac- 
ities he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  hard 
worker,  fairminded,  and  one  who  al- 
ways puts  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
first.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  some  years,  he  mastered  the  peculiar 
problems  of  that  branch  of  the  armed 
services.    He  is  indeed  a  man  of  the 


highest  character;  and  the  President  has 
chosen  weU.  Mr.  BeLieu's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  armed 
services,  his  keen  mind,  and  his  resolute 
devotion  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  democracy  make  him  an  ideal  choice. 


DEATH  OF  SEMINOLE  INDIAN  CHIEF 
BILLY  BOWLEGS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  February  17, 1  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Seminole  Indian  Chief  Billy 
Bowlegs. 

I  have  now  received  a  copy  of  the 
Clewiston  News,  one  of  the  closest  news- 
papers to  his  last  dwelling  place,  and  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  complete  my 
reference  to  this  famous  Indian  chief 
by  quoting  the  news  article  and  the  edi- 
torial from  the  pages  of  the  Clewiston 
News  for  February  18.  1965.  The  news 
article  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Seminole  Chief  Dies  at  103 — Pdneral 
Services  Held  for  Billt  Bowlegs  III, 
Monday 

Several  hundred  friends  and  relatives  gath- 
ered at  the  Ortona  Cemetery  Monday  after- 
noon to  pay  final  respects  to  Florida's  oldest 
and  most  colorful  Seminole  Indian  Chief, 
Billy  Bowlegs  III.  who  would  have  observed 
his  103d  birthday  Wednesday,  February  17. 

The  son  and  grandson  of  two  of  the  Semi- 
nole's fiercest  warriors  passed  on  to  his  happy 
hunting  ground  in  his  two-room  Govern- 
ment-built house  on  the  Brighton  Indian 
Reservation  in  northern  Glades  County  Fri- 
day night  or  early  Saturday  morning.  It 
was  only  In  his  final  days  that  Billy  moved 
into  the  house,  prefering  to  live  his  life  in 
his  palmetto  thatched  hut  until  his  doctor 
urged  the  move. 

Services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Edward 
Leader,  of  Brighton,  and  Rev.  Billy  Osceola, 
of  Danla.  In  paying  his  final  tribute  to 
Billy  Bowlegs.  Osceola,  in  both  native  tongue 
and  English  said  that  In  his  lifetime  he  had 
never  heard  the  deceased  say  a  harsh  or  un- 
true word  about  anyone  and  that  he  always 
conducted  himself  In  a  manner  that  was  a 
credit  to  his  people. 

In  true  native  custom,  he  was  burled  wear- 
ing his  colorful  ceremonial  clothes  as  worn 
at  fairs,  celebrations,  and  special  events 
through  the  years.  All  of  his  personal  be- 
longings were  buried  with  him. 

Billy  was  exceptionally  well  known  in 
Glades  and  Hendry  Counties,  having  at- 
tended the  fairs,  festivals,  and  special  occa- 
sions through  the  many  years  of  his  life. 

He  was  on  band  to  welcome  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  when  he  visited  Clew- 
iston at  the  Hoover  Dike  dedication.  He  has 
been  present  at  all  16  Chalo  Nltka  Festivals 
in  Moore  Haven,  competing  In  various  ani- 
mal calling  contests  until  recent  years.  He 
had  made  plans  to  attend  the  1965  festival. 

Albert  DeVane  of  Lake  Placid.  Indian  his- 
torian and  30-year  friend  of  Billy,  often 
tells  of  Billy  Bowlegs'  integrity  and  honesty, 
citing  a  125-mile  walk  from  a  camp  of 
Okeechobee  Marsh  to  Kisslmmee  when  he 
heard  a  white  man  had  accused  him  of  tell- 
ing a  lie. 

Until  recent  years,  Billy  had  been  content 
to  bank  his  money  in  hollow  trees,  cans,  and 
various  places  about  his  camp,  yielding  only 
In  the  past  year  to  placing  his  life  savings  in 
a  white  man's  bank  for  safekeeping. 

BUly  was  born  on  Arbuckle  Creek.  3  miles 
from  Lake  Istokpoga,  while  his  family  was 
on  a  bear  hunt,  in  February  1862.  Astrono- 
mers figured  back  and  designated  the  night  of 
February  17  as  the  night  of  the  little  moon, 
on  which  he  reportedly  was  born. 


February  23,  1965 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  from  the 
Clewiston  News  reads  In  full,  as  follows- 
Farewell  to  Billy  Bowlegs  m 

In  a  tender  but  curious  mixture  of  ChrU- 
tian  and  Seminole  rites,  graveside  services 
were  conducted  for  103-year-old  Billy  Bow- 
legs III.  patriarch  of  the  Florida  Indians,  in 
Ortona  Cemetery   Monday. 

Billy's  life  had  spanned  the  age  of  tran- 
sition; he  had  seen  his  people  emerge  from 
the  fastness  of  the  Everglades  where  they 
existed  for  generations  on  their  skill  bb 
hunters  and  fishermen.  He  saw  them  accept 
society's  opportunities  for  better  health,  bet- 
ter  education  and  better  job  opportunities. 

Billy  became  a  legend  many  years  ago 
for  his  prowess  as  a  hunter.  His  reputation 
as  the  greatest  hunter  in  Florida  was  never 
challenged;  the  great  men  of  the  State  In 
all  walks  of  life  came  to  the  'Glades  area 
to  hunt  with  Billy.  They  never  went  home 
emptyhanded. 

But  to  those  who  knew  him,  Seminole  and 
white  American  alike.  Billy  will  be  enshrined 
in  their  hearts  for  the  attributes  of  his 
noble  character.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
testify  to  his  complete  and  absolute  honesty 
and  truthfulness.  He  was  never  known  to 
cheat  or  tell  a  He. 

Without  benefit  of  Christian  teaching  in 
his  youth  Billy  believed  that  man  has  a 
noble  spirit,  which  lives  after  the  body  is 
dead;  and  that  the  spirit  of  those  who  have 
lived  the  right  life  will  go,  after  death,  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground. 

His  kindly  expression,  his  poise  and  his 
serene  dignity  have  added  grace  to  many 
gatherings,  and  we  shall  miss  him. 


DEATH  OP  JUSTICE  FRANKFURTER 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  will  be  missed 
by  those  who  knew  him  and  those  who 
did  not  know  but  who  respected  him  for 
his  views  on  many  different  facets  of  our 
life.  We  are  saddened  by  his  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  many  unusually  diver- 
sified interests.  The  principle  one  was 
the  law  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  under  our  Constitution.  He  had  un- 
dying faith  in  our  Constitution  and  his 
decisions  on  the  problems  that  came  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years  al- 
ways reflected  faith  and  confidence  in 
our  fundamental  law. 

But  his  interests  were  not  confined 
to  legal  problems  alone.  He  read  the  key 
newspapers  and  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian each  morning.  I  always  felt  before 
7 :  30.  Then,  while  his  health  was  good, 
he  walked  part  way  to  his  office  and  dis- 
cussed vital  issues  with  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  saw  me  on  the 
sidewalk,  jumped  out  of  his  car  and 
walked  up  the  Hill  with  me  to  inquire 
concerning  affairs  in  the  Senate.  Dur- 
ing my  time  here  in  Washington,  he  and 
I  lunched  together  in  each  other's  ofiQce 
several  times  each  year  and  I  last  visited 
him  several  weeks  ago  when,  while  he 
was  weak  physically,  his  mind  and  his 
interest  in  affairs  was  just  as  active  as 
ever. 

He  came  to  the  Harvard  Law  School 
as  a  professor  in  1914.  I  was  in  his  first 
class  on  criminal  law  and  later  in  one 
of  his  other  classes.  So  I  grew  at  an 
early  date  to  have  respect  for  his  keen 
mind  and  clear  exposition  of  his  thoughts 
and  questions.  Certainly  his  opinions, 
many  of  which  I  understand  were  given 
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^thout  notes  from  the  bench.  vJU 
always  stand  as  fine  examples  of  judi- 

"Many°people  of  aU  faiths  and  walks 
nf  life  will  be  saddened  by  his  death.  I 
inin  with  them  in  missing  one  whom  we 
mav  almost  call  unique  in  the  modern- 
day  history  of  our  country  and  Its 
(Government. 

I  send  to  Mrs.  Frankfurter  the  deep 
(vmpathy  of  Mrs.  Saltonstall  and  myself. 
I  feel  I  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  shall 
miss  Ws  wise  words  of  counsel. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
nie  of  the  Nation  deeply  mourn  the  death 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  Su- 
nreme  Court  Justices,  Associate  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter.  Justice  Frankfurter 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Nation  and,  in- 
deed, to  the  structure  of  Anglo-Saxon 
law  so  critically  important  to  the  history 
of  all  mankind.  His  Incisive,  articulate 
Court  opinions  have  left  a  permanent  im- 
print upon  the  framework  of  our  country. 
His  craftsmanship  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge  has  been  recognized  and  acclaimed 
far  and  wide. 

It  is  significant  that  the  span  of  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter's  creative  and  energetic 
career  ranges  from  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case  to   the   Tennessee   apportionment 
case.    It  is  pertinent  to  the  history  of 
our  country  and  a  source  of  great  inspira- 
tion of  our  youth  that  Felix  Frankfurter 
was  a  Jewish  immigrant  who  sailed  from 
Europe  to  this  country  in  steerage  at  the 
age  of  12.    He  worked  his  way  through 
Harvard  Law  School  and  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Federal  service  and 
in  25  years  on  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
Law  School  prior  to  his  appointment  to 
the  Court  in  1939. 

Justice  Frankfurter's  deep  concern 
with  the  doctrine  of  judicial  restraint  was 
etched  throughout  his  many  articulate 
opinions.  He  had  a  passion  for  funda- 
mental fairness  in  criminal  proceedings 
and  civil  liberties,  a  deep  belief  in  the 
protection  of  individuaj  freedoms. 

The  life  of  Felix  Frankfurter  is  not 
only  a  monument  to  the  great  tradition 
of  justice  which  we  have  inherited  from 
the  Christian-Hebrew  civilizations,  of 
which  we  are  so  much  a  part,  but,  more 
than  that,  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  plentiful  opportu- 
nity for  the  poor,  the  immigrant,  and  the 
lowly  bom  in  this  Nation.  If  Felix 
Frankfurter  could  speak  to  us  today,  I 
know  his  parting  words  would  be:  "May 
it  ever  be  so." 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  family 
and  my  deep  thanks  oai  the  part  of  the 
people  of  my  State  for  the  important 
contributions  Felix  Frankfurter  has 
made  in  the  interests  of  our  Nation,  the 
world,  and  all  mankind. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  man  has  left  us— one  of  the  Na- 
tion's alltime  greats— and  while  the 
country  is  infinitely  poorer  because  of  the 
departure  of  Felix  Frankfurter,  it  is  in- 
finitely richer  because  he  lived  and  served 
with  his  rare  ability,  devotion,  enthusi- 
asm, perspicacity. 

His  one-fourth-of-a-century  tenure 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  rich  in  the  memo- 
rable contributions  he  made  to  law  and 


thought,  may  have  caused  many  to  for- 
get his  earlier,  long,  effective  service  to 
government,  first  before  he  became  a 
professor  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
then  through  the  following  academic 
years  when  he  guided  himdyeds  of  able 
young  men  into  public  service. 

Excepting  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  it  may  be  ventured  that  no 
one  did  more  to  make  the  New  Deal  ef- 
fective than  did  Felix  Frankfurter  al- 
though holding  then  no  public  office. 

His  record  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  when  he  arrived  in  this  country 
as  an  immigrant  youngster  at  the  age  of 
11   he  had  never  heard  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish spoken.    His  was  another  example 
of  the  miracle  of  America  which  makes 
it  possible  for  people  coming  from  the 
Old  World,  fleeing  from  its  restrictions 
and  persecutions,  to  achieve  happiness 
and  greatness  in  this  land  of  freedom, 
promise,  and  opportunity.   For.  with  only 
a  public  school  education  in  New  York 
City  and  City  College,  Felix  Frankfurter 
became,  for  3   years,  the  top-ranking 
student    in    his    Harvard    Law    School 
class— in  •  the   fastest   company   m   the 
academic  world. 

What  is  his  great  legacy?  What  he 
said  of  Dean  James  Barr  Ames,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  during  his  student 
days  there  is  fully  applicable  to  himself: 
What  he  left  behind  him  is  that  which 
Pericles  says  in  his  funeral  oration  Is  the 
most  important  thing.  His  deposit  is  in  the 
minds  of  men.  He  excited  and  touched 
more  fh-st-rate  minds  In  the  professiori  of 
the  law  than  any  man  who  ever  had  pupils. 


lems   and   tmdertakings   result   in   our 
neglect  of  o\ir  fellow  man.   Too  often  we 
are  unaware  of  his  need  and  his  accom- 
plishments, and  fail  to  give  him  a  pat  on 
the  back  when  he  deserves  it,  or  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  when  that  is  required.    A 
nation  which  places  great  emphasis  on 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  carmot  af- 
ford to  withhold  good  will  and  proper 
consideration  from  one  person  or  a  sec- 
tion of  our  population.   We  have  become 
a  great  nation  because  we  respect  our 
fellow  men  and  because  we  believe  every- 
one should  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  his  fullest  capacity.    The  true 
spirit  of  brotherhood  extends  far  beyond 
toleration  of  others.    It  involves  a  posi- 
tive effort  and  attitude  and  a  commit- 
ment to  man  that  reaches  far  beyond 
artificial  political,  economic  and  social 
barriers.    It  dictates  the  elimination  of 
prejudice,     selfishness,     and     discrimi- 
nation. 

I  congratulate  the  national  conference 
for  once  again  drawing  attention  to  the 
value,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
Nation,  which  comes  about  when  a  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  and  concern  for  others 
governs  our  thoughts  and  our  actions. 


Felix  Frankfurter  was  brilliant,  joy- 
fully combative  In  the  Intellectual  field, 
spritely,  witty,  stimulating,  compassion- 
ate. Volumes  wlU  be  written  about 
him  his  great  contributions  to  the  law, 
his  indefatigable  concern  for  the  demo- 
cratic process;  for  few  men  in  our  his- 
tory have  served  so  productively,  so  con- 
structively, and  whose  Influence  wa^  so 
widely  projected  through  his  multipe 
personal  contacts,  and  the  breadth  of  his 
and  their  varied  interests. 

But  perhaps  his  life  will  best-or  at 
least  not  less— be  memorialized  in  the 
consciousness  of  hundreds  of  living  men 
whom  he  counseled,  guided,  stimulated, 
helped:  and  it  is  probably  true  of  Felix 
Frankfurter— to  adapt  the  words  of  Rob- 
ert G.  Ingersoll  at  his  brother's  funeral— 
that: 

If  everyone  for  whom  he  had  done  a  deed 
of  loving  kindness  were  to  lay  f  lt)lossom  on 
his  grave,  he  would  sleep  tonight  beneath 
a  wilderness  of  flowers. 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  Is  again  sponsoring 
national  observance  of  Brotherhood 
Week  For  more  than  30  years  this  orga- 
nization has  worked  hard  to  further 
human  understanding  and  cooperation 
and  has  served  as  a  constructive  force  in 
removing  prejudices.  Our  Nation  is  the 
better  for  its  efforts. 

The  complexity  and  Inevitable  conflicts 
of  private  and  public  affairs,  as  well  as 
our  preoccupation  with  our  own  prob- 


AWARD  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
HONOR  MEDAL  TO  CLARENCE  N. 
SHOEMAKER,  JR. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  President. 
Idaho  Is  very  proud  of  Clarence  N.  Shoe- 
maker, Jr..  elementary  school  principal 
of  Nampa,  Idaho.    We  are  proud  also  of 
Nampa  public  schools  where  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker teaches.    Both  have  been  selected 
to  receive  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award  from  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion of  Valley  Forge. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Shoemaker  and 
Nampa  public  schools  for  this  splendid 
recognition  which  they  have  received. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  Superintendent 
Harry  C.  MiUs  and  the  winning  essay  by 
Principal  Clarence  N.  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and    essay    were    ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
News   Release 
Clarence  N.   Shoemaker,  Jr.,  a  local  ele- 
mentary school  principal,  and   the  Nampa 
public  schools  have  both  been  selected  to 
receive  the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award   from   the   Freedoms   Foundation   at 
Valley  Forge,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

This  was  revealed  at  a  special  news  con- 
ference held  at  Kenwood  School  early  this 
morning.  Making  the  announcement  of  the 
16th  annual  national  awards  was  Harry  C. 
Mills,  superintendent  of  the  Nampa  pubUc 
schools. 

Shoemaker.  Kenwood  and  Greenhurst 
school  principal,  has  been  selected  by  the 
trustees  and  officers  of  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge  to  receive  an  award 
of  $100  and  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award.  He  was  selected  to  receive 
these  awards  for  an  essay,  "I  Am  America, 
which  he  vn-ote  last  fall. 

His  honor  medal  wlU  be  engraved  with 
the  following  citation:  "An  outstanding  ac- 
complishment in  helping  to  achieve  a  better 
vmderstanding  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Shoemaker  will  be  notified  at  a  later  date 
of  the  time  and  place  of  a  special  regional 
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awards  presentation  In  this  area.  He  Is 
expected  to  attend  this  special  presentation. 

Superintendent  Mills  noted  that  the 
Nampa  public  schools  were  selected  to  re- 
ceive the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award  for  their  1963-64  school  program. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "we  have  been  se- 
lected to  receive  this  award  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Shoemaker's  Staff  Bxilletln  which 
he  writes  and  distributes  to  his  teachers, 
school  board  members  and  fellow  adminis- 
trators once  a  week." 

"The  contents  of  which,"  Mills  added,  "In- 
clude a  wide  variety  of  teaching  materials 
and  aids  on  the  subjects  of  Americanism  and 
patriotism. 

"He  has  also  carefully  studied  many  of  the 
successful  programs  of  Americanism  and 
patriotism  in  other  school  systems  through- 
out the  country  and  shared  this  Information 
with  his  colleagues. 

"All  employees  of  the  Nampa  public 
schools."  Mills  noted,  "are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  part  they  had  in  helping  us  win 
this  national  award  from  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation. This  is  something  which  we  can  all 
be  proud  of." 

All  award  selections  are  determined  by  a 
distinguished,  independent  national  and 
school  awards  Jury  of  30  or  more  State  su- 
preme court  Jurists  and  national  executive 
officers  of  patriotic,  service  club  and  veterans' 
organizations. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
Is  dedicated  to  the  fimdamental  principle 
that  freedom  belongs  to  all  the  people,  and 
only  by  thoughts  and  acts  In  their  everyday 
lives  can  the  American  people  preserve  and 
extend  their  liberty  under  law. 

Freedoms  Fovmdatlon  was  established  in 
March  1949.  It  is  nonprofit,  nonsectarlan, 
and  nonpolitlcal.  Under  its  charter  Free- 
doms Foundation  exists:  "To  create  and  build 
an  understanding  of  the  spirit  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
and  of  our  'bundle'  of  indivisible,  political 
and  economic  freedoms  Inherent  in  them. 

"To  inspire  love  of  freedom  and  to  support 
the  spiritual  imity  born  of  the  belief  that 
man  is  a  dignified  human  being,  created  in 
the  Image  of  his  Maker,  and  by  that  fact, 
possessor  of  certain  Inalienable  rights." 

To  this  end.  Freedoms  Foundation  acts  to 
encourage  all  citizens  to  "speak  up  for  Amer- 
ica" through  its  annual  national  and  school 
awards  program. 


I  Am  America 
(By  Clarence  Newell  Shoemaker,  Jr.) 

My  birth  certificate  is  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  I  was  born  on  July  4,  1776. 
I  am  a  fabulous  country  of  many  things 
and  many  people.  I  am  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  am  over  180  million  living  souls  and  the 
ghost  of  millions  who  have  courageously  lived 
and  died  for  me. 

I  am  William  Penn  and  Paul  Revere.  I 
stood  on  the  Lexington  green  and  fired  the 
shot  heard  around  the  world.  I  am  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson,  Hale,  and  Patrick  Henry. 
Bunker  Hill.  Valley  Forge,  and  Yorktown  are 
-a  part  of  my  heritage.  I  am  John  Paul  Jones, 
Daniel  Boone,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and 
Davy  Crockett.  I  am  Generals  Lee,  Grant, 
and  MacArthur.  I  am  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  Gettysburg  Address/ 

I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Lusltania. 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  Iwo  Jima.  Whenever 
freedom  called.  I  answered  that  call.  I  have 
left  my  heroic  dead  in  the  Argonne  Forest, 
Inlanders  Field,  on  the  rock  of  Corregldor,  and 
on  the  cold  bleak  slopes  of  Korea. 

I  am  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  the  wheat 
lands  of  Kansas,  the  farm  lands  of  Idaho  and 
the  fabulou-s  forests  of  the  Northwest.  I  am 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  Old  Faithful.  I  am 
a  small  village  in  the  hills  of  New  England, 
an  open-pit  copner  mine  In  Montana,  and  a 
farm  in  South  Dakota. 


My  Capital,  Washington.  D.C..  Is  like  no 
other  American  city.  It  is  completely  free 
from  any  State  government  and  there  are 
no  factories  or  commerce  here.  It  has  but 
one  business  and  that  is  goveriunent. 

From  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment you  can  look  north  to  the  White  House 
and  to  the  east  you  see  the  Capitol.  To  the 
west  is  the  long  reflecting  pool  and  the  me- 
morial to  Lincoln.  Inside  Is  the  famous 
statue  of  him  by  Daniel  Chester  French.  His 
face  Is  compassionate,  sad  and  strong. 

Looking  south,  you  see  the  Tidal  Basin, 
the  famous  cherry  trees,  and  the  memorial  to 
Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  our  third  President. 

Across  the  Potomac  River  in  Arlington. 
Va.,  in  the  huge  national  cemetery,  is  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  All  during 
the  day  and  night,  back  and  forth,  paces  an 
armed  sentry  In  honor  of  those  men  who  are 
known  "but  to  God."  There  Is  no  other 
memorial  In  my  Capital  which  Is  quite  so 
symbolic  of  our  Republic  as  this  one.  There 
have  always  been  the  unknown  Americans 
who  have  played  a  fundamental  part  in  my 
progress.  In  addition  to  the  famous  men 
whose  names  have  been  known  to  all. 

I  am  a  Christian  nation  founded  upon 
Christian  principles.  My  people  recognize 
God's  power  and  authority  and  their  re- 
sponsibility to  Him. 

I  am  a  nation  that  believes  in  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  his  in- 
ability to  solve  his  own  problems  without 
the  help  of  God. 

A  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  carries  my 
people  beyond  the  short-range  view  of  what 
they  can  get  for  the  moment.  They  consider 
the  future  benefits  or  damages  as  a  result 
of  their  actions  and  conduct. 

I  am  a  government  that  is  responsible  to 
God  and  the  people.  Most  of  my  organic 
documents  of  government — the  Mayflower 
Compact  of  1620.  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1776.  the  Constitution  of  1789 — 
give  recognition  to  God. 

I  am  a  nation  of  freedom  loving  people. 
God  created  my  citizens  as  free  moral  agents 
with  the  power  to  choose  between  right  and 
wrong.  Freedom  is  possible  for  those  citi- 
zens who  choose  the  right.  Tyranny,  sup- 
pression, and  slavery  is  the  lot  for  those  who 
choose  the  wrong.  William  Penn.  one  of  my 
great  statesmen  and  patriots,  summed  it 
up  accurately  when  he  said:  "If  men  will 
not  be  governed  by  God,  then  they  must  be 
ruled  by  tyrants." 

I  am  the  front  porch  of  a  farmhouse  in 
the  Midwest.  The  front  porch  Is  associated 
with  no  other  country.  It  is  a  place  to  sit 
and  relax  for  a  few  moments  before  you 
finish  the  day's  chores.  It  Is  a  place  to  sit 
and  read  the  paper  or  visit  with  your  neigh- 
bors. 

Political  posters  tacked  on  the  country 
store  near  the  crossroads  down  by  the  creek 
are  a  part  of  my  heritage.  The  tiny  country 
churches,  roaring  snows,  howling  winds, 
endless  fields,  and  crystal  clear  lakes  are  all 
a  part  of  me. 

I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  more  than  3',2  million  square 
miles  of  throbbing  private  enterprise.  With- 
in my  boundaries  lies  a  wondrous  country.  I 
am  a  land  of  fertile  fields,  country  mailboxes 
and  winding  country  lanes.  I  am  remote, 
quiet  villages  and  large  metropolitan  cities 
that  never  sleep. 

I  am  a  republican  form  of  government 
with  the  Constitution  as  my  cornerstone.  It 
Is  the  best  plan  ever  devised  by  man  to  as- 
sure freedom  and  to  release  the  creative 
powers  of  everyone.  Its  guarantees  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property  have  made  possible  the 
great  "American  way  of  life." 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Patrick  Henry 
ending  his  fiery  speech  before  the  Virginia 
Convention  with  these  defiant  words:  "I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take:  but 
as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 
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You  can  see  the  colonists  discussing  their 
problems  at  a  town  meeting,  the  building  of 
the  Wilderness  Road  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
crossing  the  Continental  Divide.  You  can 
see  the  multicolored  lights  of  Christmas  and 
hear  the  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  as  the 
old  year  passes. 

Yes.  I  am  the  United  States  of  America 
and  these  are  the  things  that  I  am.  j  was 
conceived  In  freedom  and,  God  willing,  in 
freedom  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my  days. 

May  I  always  possess  the  Integrity,  moral 
courage,  and  strength  to  keep  myself  un- 
shMckled.  to  remain  a  stronghold  of  freedom 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  the  oppressed 
throughout  the  world. 

This  Is  my  prayer — my  goal— my  wish. 

May  God  be  with  me,  always. 


fehrmry  23,  19V 
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CLOSING  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FACHilTIES— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  102d 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  has 
passed  a  joint  resolution  protesting  the 
ordered  closing  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  domiciliaries,  and  re- 
gional offices. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Muskie]  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  that  resolution  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  protesting  the  ordered  clos- 
ing of  VA  hoslptals,  domiciliaries,  and  re- 
gional offices 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Veterans'  Administration  has  summar- 
ily and  publicly  announced  the  intention  of 
closing  permanently  31  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities  throughout  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding 11  hospitals  and  4  soldiers'  homes; 
and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
plans  to  transfer  these  veterans  who  are  pa- 
tients to  other  facilities,  presumably  Includ- 
ing the  Togus,  Maine,  Veterans'  Adnlmlstra- 
tlon  hospital  which  is  already  filled  to 
capacity,  thereby  creating  hardships  on 
Maine  veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  ordered  closings  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  offices  In  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  and  the  merging  of 
their  functions  with  the  Boston  Veterans' 
Administration  office  raises  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  future  of  the  Togus  regional  office;  and 

Whereas  It  was  clearly  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  veterans 
organizations  and  a  grateful  Nation  that  o\ir 
disabled  veterans  be  cared  for  and  that  they 
and  their  dependents  be  rendered  every  pos- 
sible assistance  in  applying  for  the  other 
benefits  to  which  they  are  rightly  entitled; 
and 

Whereas  the  ordered  closings  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  will  render 
undue  hardship  to  our  Maine  veterans  and 
their  families,  as  well  as  those  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  entire  Nation,  In  seeking  care 
and  benefits:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  102d  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine  does  hereby  protest  the  said 
closings,  and  requests  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  cease  and  desist  In  its  efforts  to 
close  the  said  facilities;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine  are  hereby 
vu-gently  requested  to  use  every  possible 
means  to  cause  the  decision  to  close  said 
facilities  to  be  reversed;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Honorable  Ralph 


\p  Yarborough,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Olin  E.  Teague,  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  Hon.  William  J.  Driver, 
A(imlnlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans' 
Administration;  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine. 


USE  OF  CEMENT  INSTEAD  OF 
MARBLE,  LIMESTONE,  AND  GRAN- 
ITE IN  NEW  PUBUC  BUILDINGS 
IN  WASHINGTON  jj 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
10  minutes  to  discuss  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  to  my  State  and,  I  think,  to 
the  rest  of  the  country,  as  well. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a 
radical  change  in  construction  of  public 
buildings  in  Washington  is  underway. 

Whereas  the  present  architecture  of 
Washington  is  famous  jthe  world  over  for 
its  beauty,  durability,  and  designs,  I  was 
informed,  to  my  amazement  and  chagrin, 
that  a  new  era  has  arrived  and  that  new 
public  buildings  In  Washington  instead 
of  being  constructed  of  classic  marble, 
Umestone,  and  granite  will  henceforth  be 
built  of  cement. 

Before  I  say  any  more,  I  wish  to  state 
that  in  a  sense  I  am  provincial. 

I  have  long  held  that  any  person  who 
does  not  take  pride  in  his  community  or 
his  State  and  who  does  not  sponsor  and 
promote  the  welfare  and  the  economy  of 
his  own  community  and  his  own  State 
will  be  unlikely  to  contribute  maximum 
values  to  his  country  or  the  world. 

In  other  words,  civio  pride  and  loyalty 
begin  at  home. 

Since  the  production  of  marble  and 
granite  is  one  of  Vermont's  major  in- 
dustries, I  naturally  felt  quite  concerned 
at  the  report  that  the  Nation's  Capital, 
famed  for  its  dignity  and  beauty,  is  to 
become  a  cement  city. 

I  was  quite  incredulous  when  advised 
that  word  was  being  passed  in  architec- 
tural circles  that  any  designs  for  new 
public  buildings  in  Washington  must  not 
provide  for  stone  facing  if  the  approval 
of  the  Pine  Arts  Commission  is  to  be 
received. 

Not  only  is  this  condition  seemingly 
applied  to  public  buildings,  but  also  to 
private  buildings  constructed  in  the  Dis- 
trict over  which  the  Pine  Arts  Commis- 
sion exercises  censorship. 

When  I  expressed  doubt  as  to  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
members,  my  attention  was  called  to  an 
article  published  on  page  Bl  of  the 
Washington  Star  of  March  19,  1964,  in 
which  it  was  reported  that  three  repu- 
table Washington  architects  were  criti- 
cized by  members  of  the  Commission  for 
submitting  designs  for  two  private  build- 
ings in  Washington,  one  at  700  17th 
Street,  and  the  other  on  the  old  Raleigh 
Hotel  site,  for  not  having  any  great  con- 
viction, not  having  any  excitement,  or 
because  the  architect  did  not  come  in 
here  fighting  mad  for  his  convictions. 


The  designs  so  severely  frowned  upon 
by  the  Commission  members,  inciden- 
tally, called  for  limestone  construction 
in  keeping  with  the  historic  style  of  the 
buildings  now  on  Pennsylvania  and 
Constitution  Avenues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  well-written  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


They're      Looking      for      Some      Exciting 
Architecture 
(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 
Members  of  the  new  Fine  Arts  Commission 
are  gaining  more  confidence  with  each  new 
meeting.    Yesterday  they  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion that  left  three  architects  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  mild  state  of  shock. 

To  picture  what  happened,  it  is  well  to 
understand  that  Commission  members  play 
a  censor's  role  over  architecture  in  certain 
areas  of  Washington.  Designs  they  don't  like 
can  seldom  reach  the  construction  stage.  So 
it's  understandable  that  architects  are  glad 
to  have  clues  on  how  to  please  the  Commis- 
sion. 

As  it  turned  out  yesterday,  the  members 
did  not  want  to  be  pleased. 

What  they're  really  looking  for  is  to  make 
architects  fighting  mad  "for  their  convic- 
tions," according  to  one  member,  Gordon 
Bunshaft. 

All  this  came  out  when  Edwin  A.  Welhe,  a 
Washington  architect,  presen^ted  a  design  for 
a  lO-story  office  building  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent Mills  Building  at  700  17th  Street  N.W. 
Mr.  Weihe  told  the  Commission  that  the 
building  would  be  of  limestone,  the  windows 
would  appear  vertical  to  onlookers  and  his 
client  "wishes  to  get  as  much  for  his  money 
as  possible." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Bunshaft  said  the 
building's  design  was  "harmless"  but  that 
he  didn't  "sense  any  structural  concept  or 
any  great  conviction"  in  the  design. 

What's  more,  said  Mr.  Bunshaft,  an  archi- 
tect himself,  "the  proportions  are  un- 
pleasant. 

"It's  Just  bits  and  pieces — just  decora- 
tion. What  we're  saying  is  that  architecture 
should  come  from  the  total  building." 

Mrs.  Aline  B.  Saarinen,  another  member, 
commented : 

"I  don't  think  this  building  is  unto  itself." 
Burnham  Kelly,  a  third  member  who  had 
reservations  of  his  own,  interjected: 

"I  think  the  way  the  columns  are  handled 
at  street  level  denies  the  bulk  of  the  build- 
ing." 

Mr.  Welhe  said  he  didn't  want  to  ask  any 
"dirty  questions"  but  did  the  Commission 
have  any  "limitations,  one  way  or  another" 
in  mind,  such  as  about  the  use  of  limestone? 
But  none  of  th*  members  was  Inclined  to 
be  specific  on  details. 

^Our  concern  is  with  real  architecture," 
said  Mr.  Bunshaft,  enunciating  the  policy, 
"and  to  have  an  architect  come  in  here  fight- 
ing mad  for  his  convictions." 

Chairman  William  Walton,  who  was  silent 
during  most  of  the  meeting,  told  Mr.  Weihe 
as  he  was  about  to  leave:  "Now  you  have  a 
sample  of  our  thinking." 

Earlier,  Edmund  Dreyfuss,  Washington 
architect,  explained  to  the  members  that  a 
building  he  designed  to  replace  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  at  12th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  would  have  a  limestone  facade  and 
a  three-level  underground  garage  with  an  en- 
trance in  a  wing  facing  11th  Street. 

The  building  will  occupy  a  prominent  site 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  is  proposed 
for  redevelopment  in  a  plan  not  yet  an- 
nounced. 


The  buUding's  design  left  Mr.  Bunshaft 
unimpressed. 

"We  think  It's  a  very  dull  design,  very  flat, 
with  no  reUef.  The  whole  design  doesn't 
have  any  excitement  to  it,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Dreyfuss  replied,  in  apparent  per- 
plexity : 

"It's  very  hard  to  know  when  to  excite 
and  when  not  to  excite.  I  came  in  here  5 
months  ago  and  tried  to  get  a  lead  but  got 
nothing  except  it  be  made  a  detached  build- 
ing." 

Mr.  Bunshaft  hadn't  been  aware  of  that. 

"Five  months  ago,  I  wasn't  here,"  he  told 
Mr.  Dresrfuss. 

Still  seeking  a  clue,  the  architect  noted 
that  his  building  could  be  "designed  In  a 
number  of  fashions." 

"That's  just  it — fashions,"  Mr.  Bunshaft 
said.  "A  good  piece  of  architectiue  is  more 
than  that." 

Then  Mrs.  Saarinen  said: 

"I  think  we're  looking  for  architecture  in 
which  structure,  facade,  and  site  are  welded 
into  one  thing,  inevitably  one  coherent, 
forceful  expression." 

Mr.  Bunshaft  put  it  differently.  "We're 
looking  for  a  building  that  looks  like  a  piece 
of  architecture,"  he  said. 

Bravely,  as  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Drejrfuss 
persisted  by  saying  that  "being  in  this  loca- 
tion, we  didn't  want  to  design  a  building 
that  was  too  exciting." 

But  Mrs.  Saarinen,  an  art  critic,  told  him: 

"I  feel  that  people  who  come  in  here  with 
convictions  about  what  they  want  to  do  fare 
better  with  ms." 

The  third  architect  confronting  the  Com- 
mission yesterday  was  David  Dimon,-  who 
started  to  explain  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's Zoo  redevelopment  project. 

Members  said  they  felt  Mr.  Dimon's  ar- 
chitectural firm  should  use  materials  of  fewer 
varieties. 

"I  think  what  we're  thinking  is  that  you 
get  more  character,  intimacy,  and  warmth 
with  more  unity  of  materials,"  said  Mr. 
Bunshaft. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  traces  of 
my  incredulity  remained  until  Thursday 
of  February  18,  1965,  when  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  on  page  Bl,  reported  that 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  had  en- 
thusiastically approved  designs  for  the 
building  on  the  old  Raleigh  Hotel  site 
presented  by  an  architect  who  had  been 
criticized  only  the  year  before. 

This  time,  however,  instead  of  recom- 
mending limestone  the  architect's  plans 
called  for  an  expressive  concrete  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Grand 
Plan  Moves  a  Step  Closer,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  18, 
1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grand    Plan    Moves    a    Step    Closer:    New 
Office  Building  Approved  for  Avenue 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 
The  grand  plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
moved  a  step  closer  to  realization  when  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  yesterday  enthusiasti- 
cally approved  the  design  for  the  first  private 
office  building  that  is  to  help  give  it  its  hoped- 
for  splendor. 

The  building,  at  the  corner  of  12th  Street, 
replaces  the  demolished  Raleigh  Hotel.  It 
v?ill  be  constructed  within  a  year  by  a  syndi- 
cate headed  by  Jerry  Wolman. 

An  expressive  concrete  structure  with  a 
rhythmic,  sculptured  facade,  the  building 
design   was   lavishly   praised   by   Pine   Arts 
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Commission  members  as  marvelous  and  dis- 
tinctive. 

It  sits  firmly  on  recessed  colvmins  from 
which  it  cantilevers  at  the  third-floor  level 
to  provide  a  chopping  arcade  along  both 
Pennsylvania  Kvenue  and  12th  Street.  Har- 
monizing with;  though  in  no  way  aping  the 
Renaissance  style  Federal  Triangle  buildings 
across  the  avenue,  its  chast  brawniness  con- 
tracts sharply  with  the  flat  chested  modern 
glassboxes  we  find  in  such  abundance  here- 
abouts. 

The  proposed  building  is.  in  fact,  exactly 
what  the  Pine  Arts  Commission  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Council  visualized  for 
this  visually  strategic  corner.  And  no  won- 
der. 

The  Council's  staff  architect,  John  Wood- 
bridge,  who  did  most  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  plan's  visualizations,  worked  closely 
with  the  building's  architect,  Edmund  Drey- 
fuss. 

The  collaboration  was  arranged  by  the 
Council  which  also  quietly  persuaded  Wol- 
man  last  October  to  conform  his  building 
to  the  grand  plan  even  though  there  wasnt 
and  still  isn't  any  legal  requirement  for  the 
proposed  setback  and  height  fimitation. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  is  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  famous  architectural 
flrm  Skldmore,  Owings  &  Merrill,  whose 
head.  Nathaniel  A.  Owings,  is  chairman  of 
the  Council. 

Technically  the  Council,  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  in  the  summer  of  1962, 
went  out  of  business  after  Itl  submttted  its 
proposal  to  President  Johnson  last  year. 
Actually  it  is  quietly  and  voluntarily  help- 
ing to  put  its  much  praised  plan  Into  effect. 

This  effort  is  shortly  expected  to  get  an- 
other boost  when  President  Johnson  re- 
creates a  new  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Council 
with  broader  powers  and  a  working  staff. 
An  order  to  this  effect  Is  reportedly  on  the 
President's  desk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
also  reported,  from  what  the  news  media 
would  call  "a  reliable  source,"  that  sev- 
eral buildings  proposed  or  currently 
under  construction  have  been  approved 
by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission — all  to  be 
constructed  with  exposed  concrete  ex- 
teriors. 

These  buildings  are  the  new  National 
Air  Museum,  the  new  FBI  building,  the 
new  FOB  No.  5  "Little  Pentagon"  build- 
ing, new  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  building,  the  new  Hawthorne 
School  and  the  proposed  new  Labor  De- 
partment building. 

Further  inquiry  on  my  part  brought 
out  the  information  that  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  building  will 
have  a  base  of  granite  with  upper  floors 
of  precast  concrete.  The  columns  will 
be  entirely  of  concrete  with  the  custom- 
ary stone  sheathing  being  omitted. 

I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  learn  if 
any  stone  will  be  used  in  any  way  in  the 
other  buildings  other  than  quoting  from 
a  letter  which  I  shall  shortly  submit — 
"some  bits  of  natural  stone  for  effect" — 
but  it  appears  that  the  exterior  of  all 
these  buildings — the  part  which  the 
public  sees  will  be  of  cement. 

Since  all  my  information  up  to  this 
point  had  been  given  me  orally,  I  wrote 
on  February  4,  1965,  to  Mr.  William 
Walton,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  seeking  further  information 
in  writing.  Under  date  of  February  17, 
1965,  Mr.  Walton  considerately  replied 
to  my  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  my  letter  to  Mr.  Walton, 


of  February  4,  1965,  and  Mr.  Walton's 
letter  to  me  of  February  17,  1965,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

February  4,  1965. 
Mr.  William  Walton, 
Chairman,  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Walton:  I  am  gravely  disturbed 
by  repeated  reports  that  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts  has  laid  down  a  policy  decreeing 
that  stone  must  not  appear  on  any  building 
winning  its  approval. 

This  is  said  to  be  common  knowledge  in 
construction  circles.  I  have  also  been  told 
on  highly  reliable  authority  that  architects 
have  learned  that  to  win  acceptance  of  their 
designs  they  mxist  use  some  form  of  exposed 
concrete. 

I  should  like  to  know  specifically  what 
policy,  if  any,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission to  govern  the  selection  of  concrete 
or  a  natural  stone.  I  should  also  like  to 
know  if  it  is  true  that,  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  Conmiisslon  In  1961, 
more  than  half  a  dozen  major  buildings 
which  have  been  approved  are  being  built 
or  are  to  be  built  of  poured  or  precast  con- 
crete. In  this  connection  it  would  be  help- 
fvU  to  have  a  list  of  all  buildings  con- 
structed since  1961  with  the  Commission's 
approval,  and  to  what  extent  concrete  in 
any  form  and/or  natural  stone  is  vised  for 
exteriors. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  it  is,  if  true, 
that  in  planning  these  new  buildings  only 
contemporary  design  is  used  instead  of  the 
monumental  structvu-es  of  classic  design  that 
have  made  Washington  one  of  the  great 
architectural  centers  of  the  world. 

Finally,  it  Is  only  fair  to  ask  If  It  Is 
true  that  the  policy  of  former  Commissions, 
which  held  that  marble  should  be  used  for 
buildings  on  the  Mall  and  limestone  for 
those  on  avenues  adjoining  the  Mall,  was 
changed  within  2  years  after  the  present 
Commission  took  office. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  not  intended  as 
criticism  of  the  talented  persons  who  com- 
prise the  Commission.  My  concern  is  that 
the  architectural  beauties  of  our  Capital  be 
preserved  and  expanded  by  the  continued 
use  of  those  natural  stones  of  lasting  quality 
that  have  made  Washington  buildings  truly 
outstanding. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  if  concrete  rather 
than  stone  is  to  be  used  in  our  new  Federal 
buildings,  such  decision  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson's  cam- 
paign to  make  our  Capital  City  still  more 
beautiful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

U.  S.  Seriate. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 

Febrtiary  17,  1965. 
Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken  :  At  the  outset  of  this 
letter  I  wish  to  make  a  fiat  statement  that 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  has  at  no  time 
laid  down  any  policy  forbidding  the  use  of 
stone  in  buildings  that  come  to  us  for  review. 
The  Commission  does  not  choose  materials 
for  buildings:  it  either  accepts  or  rejects  the 
designs  that  are  presented  by  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  private  architects. 
I  start  out  with  these  statements  because 
I  want  them  clearly  emphasized. 

Your  letter  suggests  that  at  some  time  in 
1961  the  members  of  this  Commission  adopt- 
ed a  new  policy.  May  I  point  out  to  you  that 
six  of  the  seven  members  of  this  Commission 
took  office  in  the  summer  of  1963.  The  sev- 
enth took  office  In  1962.  Therefore,  I  think 
you  win  see  that  it  was  Impossible  for  us  to 


have  laid  down  some  new  policy  in  1961,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  such  policy 
has  been  adopted,  nor  do  I  think  It  ever  will. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  you  that  the 
members  of  this  Commission  are  entirely 
openmlnded  In  their  approach  to  architec- 
ture, both  as  to  style  and  to  content,  which 
Includes  materials.  Our  aim  Is  the  same  that 
has  guided  the  Commission  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1910.  We  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a  harmonious  city,  which  I 
would  Interpret  to  mean  that  new  buildings 
had  to  fit  with  their  neighbors.  For  In- 
stance, If  I  were  expressing  a  personal  preju- 
dice, I  would  say  that  I  thought  that  the 
Mall  area  was  an  unsuitable  site  for  any 
building  that  was  largely  glass,  like  many  of 
the  tall  buildings  along  Park  Avenue  In 
New  York.  Glass  buildings  have  tholr  place, 
but  I  don't  feel  that  It  Is  here. 

I  have  asked  my  staff  to  prepare  a  list  of 
all  buildings  that  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
present  members  of  this  Commission,  a  pe- 
riod that  really  covers  only  about  18  months. 
I  will  forward  that  list  to  you  as  soon  as  It 
has  been  complied.  In  the  meantime  let  me 
say  that  the  two  major  designs  that  have 
come  before  us  were  for  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing No.  5  and  for  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum.  The  architects  specifications  called 
for  construction  of  both  of  those  buildings  In 
some  kind  of  concrete  aggregate  which,  as  I 
understand  It.  Includes  small  bits  of  natural 
stone  and  gives  an  effect  far  different  than 
the  kind  of  raw  concrete  we  associate  with 
factories  and  other  commercial  buildings.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  did  the  Commission 
choose  the  material.  We  approved  the  de- 
signs and  in  so  doing  approved  the  material. 
When  handsome  natural  stone  buildings  are 
proposed  to  us,  I  dare  say  we  will  approve 
them  too. 

I  have  tried  to  answer  your  questions,  but 
If  I  have  left  any  comers  unlit  please  let  me 
know.  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  It  with 
you  at  any  time  and  will  send  along  the  list 
of  buildings  In  the  near  future. 

With  best  wishes. 

William  Walton, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Walton  states  at  the 
start  of  his  letter  that  the  Commission 
"has  at  no  time  laid  down  any  policy  for- 
bidding the  use  of  stone  in  buildings 
that  come  to  us  for  review"  but  simply 
passes  on  the  designs  that  are  presented. 

I  accept  this  statement  at  face  value. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Commission  has 
adopted  no  fixed  policy  for  future  build- 
ings, but  does  accept  or  reject  the  design 
for  each  building  as  it  is  presented. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent, 
however,  that  only  those  buildings  with 
concrete  exteriors  are  likely  to  be  fovmd 
satisfactorily  designed. 

One  point  which  has  been  raised  dur- 
ing my  quest  for  information  has  been 
the  suggestion  that  buildings  constructed 
of  poured  and  precast  concrete  might 
cost  less  than  buildings  based  and  faced 
with  stone. 

Not  being  an  expert  in  this  field.  I 
wondered  if  the  durability  or  life  of  the 
building  should  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. There  seemed  to  be  no  better 
place  to  start  looking  for  comparisons 
than  right  here  in  the  Capitol. 

Except  for  certain  recent  extensions, 
the  Capitol  with  marble  and  sandstone 
exteriors  was  built  from  100  to  170  years 
ago.  The  excellent  condition  of  the  stone 
today  is  apparent  to  everyone. 

The  Senate  Office  Building,  with 
marble  walls  facing  the  streets  and  lime- 
stone facing  on  the  court,  was  built  In 
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1909.   These  stone  exteriors  are  in  superb 
condition  today,  56  yeajs  later. 

Now,  what  about  the  concrete  build- 
ings? Four  were  built  in  1918  under 
wartime  conditions.  All  these  are  re- 
ported to  show  cracks,  shriiakage,  and 
discoloration.  Patching  and  painting  is 
said  to  be  a  continuing  process. 

However,  we  do  not  have  to  go  back  47 
years  to  find  an  unfavorable  comparison 
for  the  cement  construction.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  building, 
built  in  1934,  is  said  to  be  in  the  worst 
condition  of  all. 

The  National  Airport  building,  of  1940, 
Is  reported  cracking. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Stadium, 
built  in  1962,  shows  considerable  interior 
cracking  and  some  signs  of  exterior 
cracking. 

The  Dulles  Airport  building,  also  built 
in  1962,  is  causing  worry  because  of  fine 
cracks  appearing  at  the  base  of  the 
pylons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  durability  should 
be  given  a  substantial  weighting  in  de- 
termining the  structure  of  a  new  build- 
ing. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  guidelines  of 
the  executive  branch  place  full  emphasis 
on  contemporary  design  of  new  buildings. 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
contemporary-minded  people  may  regard 
many  of  the  Government  buildings  on 
Pennsylvania  and  Constitution  Avenues 
as  ugly  or  even  hideous.  To  me,  however, 
these  dignified  buildings  of  marble,  sand- 
stone, and  granite  mean  something. 
They  represent  an  era — an  era  in  Ameri- 
can history  which  saw  13  struggling  col- 
onies develop  into  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  that  era,  and  I 
want  its  meaning  Impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  every  young  American  and  the 
millions  of  people  who  come  every  year 
to  stand  in  awe  before  the  simple,  digni- 
fied, durable,  and  inspiring  buildings  of 
Washington. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  that 
some  people  will  give  of  their  time  and 
money  to  unearth  the  history  of  the  Nile, 
or  to  reconstruct  the  pyramids  of  the 
Toltecs,  and  then  Ignore  or  look  down 
upon  those  very  traditions  which  made 
it  possible  to  have  that  time  and  money 
to  spend. 

In  speaking  as  I  have  today,  I  want  it 
understood  that  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
estimable  and  intellectual  members  of 
the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts.  I  am  glad 
that  they  do  look  ahead  to  continuing  im- 
provement of  our  art  and  culture. 

There  is,  however,  a  time  and  place  for 
everything,  particularly  historic  values. 
I  make  no  charges  against  the  cement 
industry.  It  is  a  very  important  indus- 
try. Its  product  has  improved  over  the 
years.  Yes,  the  cement  industry  is  in- 
dustrially potent  and  politically  persua- 
sive. It  knows  how  to  outwit  competi- 
tors and  get  new  business.  It  should  not 
be  blamed  for  that. 

It  has  every  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
apparent  plans  to  make  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital a  cement  city,  from  which  it  may  be 
expected  that  cement  construction  of 
public  buildings  will  radiate. 

I  am  speaking  now  for  the  purpose  of 
alerting  the  public,  so  far  as  that  is  pos- 
sible, in  the  hope  that  the  people  them- 


selves will  make  the  final  determination 
as  to  whether  we  shall  unconditionally 
give  way  to  contemporariness  or  whether 
some  part  of  our  presently  inspiring  Cap- 
ital City  may  be  dedicated  to  dignity, 
simplicity,  and  tradition — a  continuing 
memorial  to  those  who  brought  democ- 
racy and  freedom  to  America. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  in  expressing  concern  over 
any  action  that  has  been  taken  or  that 
might  be  taken  by  the  Washington  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  which  would  tend  to  mar  or  depreci- 
ate the  natural  and  lasting  architectural 
beauty  of  the  National  Capital. 

The  questions  that  have  been  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  all 
others  who  are  equally  concerned  about 
this  situation,  including  the  Representa- 
tives from  the  Ninth  District  of  Georgia, 
are  certainly  valid  ones,  and  they  deserve 
to  be  answered. 

The  Capital  City  of  the  United  States 
belongs  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  not  to  any  special  interests.  Wash- 
ington, with  its  wide  boulevards  and  the 
dignity  of  its  magnificent  edifices,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  world.  The  people  take 
great  pride  in  their  capital,  and  they 
desire  to  assure  the  preservation  of  its 
beauty  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

Legitimate  quesions  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  has  decreed  that  natural  stone 
cannot  appear  on  any  Federal  building 
subject  to  its  approval,  and  that  the  ex- 
terior design  must  be  of  some  form  of 
concrete  instead  of  time-tested  stone.  I 
do  not  know  if  any  such  policy  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Commission  but  certainly 
the  substitution  of  concrete  for  stone 
exteriors  of  four  new  buildings  to  be  built 
here  indicates  to  me  that  some  attempt 
apparently  is  being  made  to  establish  a 
new  trend  of  architecture. 

I  understand  that  plans  approved  by 
the  Commission  call  for  the  substitution 
of  concrete  for  stone  in  fbur  new  build- 
ings currently  authorized  to  be  built  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $120  million;  namely, 
the  Federal  Office  Building  No.  5;  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  the  new  FBI 
building;  and  the  new  headquarters  for 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
In  view  of  the  actions  taken  with  re- 
gard to  these  structures,  the  Congress 
and  the  people  have  every  right  to  ask 
if  more  are  to  follow, 

I  earnestly  hope  not.  It  Is  inconceiva- 
ble to  me  that  the  Fine  Arts  Commission 
would  by  its  actions  rule  out  the  use  of 
natural  stone,  whose  permanence  and 
beauty  has  weathered  every  test,  in  the 
exterior  design  of  Federal  buildings  in 
Washington. 

If  the  Commission  has  any  such  plans 
or  intentions,  I  hope  it  will  reconsider 
them. 

INVITATION  TO  DEMONSTRATION 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS,  LAN- 
GUAGE LABORATORIES  AND 
OTHER  MODERN  TEACHING 
EQUIPMENT  IN  EDUCATION 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  have 

today,   as  chairman  of  the  Education 


Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  issued  a 
cordial  invitation  to  all  Senators  and 
their  stafifs  to  attend  a  demonstration  of 
educational  films,  language  laboratories, 
and  other  modern  teaching  equipment  in 
education  which  will  be  held  In  the  audi- 
torium of  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing at  1:30  and  3:30  p.m.  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  24. 

Of  particular  interest,  in  my  judgment, 
will  be  the  presentation  by  a  master 
teacher  of  a  demonstration  class  using 
these  techniques.  We  are  privileged  to 
have  with  us  for  that  afternoon  a  fifth- 
grade  class  from  Scott  Montgomery 
School  here  in  the  District.  The  class 
will  take  two  lessons  in  public  from  a 
master  teacher  whom  they  have  met 
only  once  previously.  I  urge  all  Senators 
and  members  of  their  staff  whose  sched- 
ules permit  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
see  for  themselves  what  can  be  done  by  a 
skilled  teacher  who  has  adequate  equip- 
ment to  do  his  work.  In  addition,  in  the 
foyer  of  the  auditorium  competent  teach- 
ers will  demonstrate  the  actual  operation 
of  different  types  of  equipment  used  in 
our  better  schools. 

As  an  added  inducement — if  one  were 
necessary  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not — I  am 
advised  that  there  may  be  coffee  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  full  invitation  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  invita- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  Committeb  on  Labob 
AND  Public  Welfare, 

February  22,  1965. 

Hon. . 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  :  The  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has.  as  you  know,  com- 


pleted its  hearings  on  S.  370,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings  we  were 
privileged  to  receive  much  testimony  upon 
new  teaching  methods  and  techniques  using 
modern  equipment  which  Illustrated  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  educationally  handi- 
capped chUdren  can  be  helped  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  through 
programs  financed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

In  order  that  you  and  your  staff  associ- 
ates may  have  an  opportunity  to  see  for 
yourselves  what  can  be  done,  I  have  arranged 
for  two  special  demonstrations  of  the  use  of 
modern  and  audiovisual  tools  in  education. 
These  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
New  Senate  Ofllce  Building  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  February  24,  at  1:30  and  3:30 
p.m.  I  cordially  Invite  you  to  attend  the 
demonstration  if  your  schedule  will  permit. 
The  subcommittee  has  arranged  this  dem- 
onstration because  we  believe  it  is  important 
for  the  Senators  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  increasingly  important  role 
which  films,  TV,  language  laboratories  and 
similar  modern  tools  are  assximlng  In  the 
Improvement  of  classroom  Instruction. 
These  devices  and  materials  have  been  shown 
to  our  subcommittee  in  its  hearings  on  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Im- 
provement Act. 

Of  particular  Interest,  I  believe,  wUl  be 
the  45-mlnute  presentation  by  a  master 
teacher  working  for  the  first  time  with  a 
fifth-grade  class  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia school  system  using  a  variety  of  the  new 
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materials  and  equipment  to  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  of  his  own  teaching. 

Cordially, 

Wayne  Morse, 

Chairman.  Education  Subcommittee. 


CONSERVATION  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  18  I  called  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  a  conser- 
vation battle  is  underway  in  our  land. 
The  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts of  America  have  organized  a 
nationwide  effort  through  their  national 
association  to  counteract  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  that  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  authorize  a  revolving  fund 
through  which  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, farmWs,  ranchers,  and  other  land- 
owners would  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $20  million  in  1966  to  help  finance 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  technical  assistance 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

I  announced  then  that  I  have  joined 
the  soil  conservation  districts  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  revolving  fund, 
because  it  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest.  Some  of  my  colleagues  have 
asked  me  for  more  details  regarding  this 
proposition. 

Such  details  were  set  forth  in  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts  at  their  annual  convention  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  on  February  9.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  them  of  great 
interest.  I  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  NACD  resolutions  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resoltjtion  1 
proposed  revolving  rcnd 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  proposed 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  authorize 
a  revolving  fund  through  which  soil  conser- 
vation districts,  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
landowners  would  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  part  of  the  cost  of  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  used  In  plan- 
ning and  applying  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices  on  the  land. 

If  adopted,  this  proposal  would  seriously 
slow  down  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
effort  on  the  privately  owned  lands  of  the 
Nation.  We  believe  it  would  result  In  an 
estimated  decrease  of  40  to  50  percent  In  the 
annual  application  of  conservation  practices 
and  would  reduce  the  quality  of  the  prac- 
tices applied. 

This  proposal,  If  adopted,  would  reverse 
a  policy  of  30  years  standing.  In  1935,  Con- 
gress began  a  policy  of  providing  technical 
assistance  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
without  charge  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  private  landowners  willing  to  cooperate 
in  scientific,  farmwlde  conservation  pro- 
grams on  their  properties. 

We  believe  adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
serve  to  undermine  landowners'  confidence 
In  the  Federal  Government's  consrvation 
purpose  and  its  desire  for  an  effective  conser- 
vation partnership  with  landowners. 

We  believe  It  would  weaken  the  exercise 
of  local  leadership  and  the  functioning  of 
self-goverrmient  In  resource  conservation 
and  development.  Further,  the  proposal 
creates  the  prospect  that  soil  and  water  con- 
servation district  governing  bodies  may  be 
asked  to  function  as  collection  agents  for 
the  Federal  Government. 


If  adopted,  this  proposal  would,  in  our 
judgment,  break  faith  with  State  and  local 
governments.  State  legislatures  and  county 
governments  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
have  been  steadily  building  up  their  finan- 
cial contributions  to  the  total  soil  and  water 
conservation  effort  on  privately  owned  lands, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  local- 
State-Federal  team  effort  would  be  main- 
tained as  a  team  effort  for  the  universal 
good  of  the  Nation  and  all  its  people. 

Adoption  of  the  revolving  fund  proposal 
would  treat  American  landowners  unfairly. 
It  would  charge  American  landowners  for 
technical  assistance  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  provides  free  of  charge  to  the 
people  of  many  foreign  nations. 

Under  this  proposal,  farmers  would  assume 
still  more  of  the  town  and  city  responsibility 
for  soil  and  water  conservation.  Soil  con- 
servation, flood  control,  and  water  develop- 
ment contribute  to  the  well-being  of  all  the 
people  because  they  depend  on  our  limited 
supplies  of  soil  and  water  for  their  dally  re- 
quirements of  food,  water,  and  a  productive 
countryside. 

We  believe  adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
severely  retard  water  conservation  and  de- 
velopment work  in  America.  Problems  of 
water  shortage,  floods,  pollution,  and  sedi- 
mentation must  be  met  first  within  the  con- 
fines of  each  local  watershed.  Water  comes 
from  rain  and  snow  which  falls  primarily  on 
land  surfaces.  The  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  control  our  farms,  range,  and  woodlands 
also  are  In  a  position  to  control  the  move- 
ment and  protect  the  quality  of  the  water 
falling  on  their  lands. 

If  adopted,  the  revolving  fund  proposal 
would  slow  down  the  effort  to  reduce  water 
pollution.  The  conservation  needs  Inventory 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showed  that 
erosion  is  still  the  dominant  soil  problem  on 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  land  area.  Soil 
eroded  from  watershed  areas  pollutes  rivers 
and  streams,  and  clogs  harbors  and  bay  areas 
with  sediment. 

Moreover,  adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
slow  down  work  that  Is  contributing  to  the 
good  appearance  and  beauty  of  the  American 
countryside.  Green  valleys,  clear  waters, 
contoured  fields,  well-managed  forest,  lush 
pastures,  and  developed  watersheds  are  basic 
to  the  beauty  of  the  countryside.  Gullied 
fields  and  muddy  streams  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  America  as  much  as  auto  grave- 
yards. 

If  this  proposal  were  to  be  adopted,  we 
believe  It  would  act  as  a  major  drag  on  the 
development  of  recreational  facilities  on  pri- 
vate lands.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
type  of  technical  assistance  for  recreational 
development  on  rural  lands  is  not  available 
anywhere  else,  even  for  hire. 

Without  question,  establishment  of  the 
revolving  fund  would  slow  down  needed  ad- 
jvistments  In  land  use.  In  1964,  technical 
assistance  guided  more  than  1  million  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  cooperators 
In  converting  2,500,000  acres  from  crop  use 
to  less  Intensive  uses  such  as  grass  and  tree 
production. 

In  addition,  we  should  recognize  clearly 
that  adoption  of  this  proposal  would  hit 
hardest  in  economically  depressed  areas. 
Much  of  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty In  rural  areas  Is  bound  up  in  the  im- 
proved use  of  soil  and  water  resources.  Soil 
and  water  conservation  Is  basic  to  economic 
development  and  family  farm  stability  In 
rural  areas. 

We  believe  adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
penalize  most  the  small  farmer  and  the  poor 
farmer  who  can  least  afford  to  pay.  Family- 
owned  farms  are  the  very  backbone  of  rural 
America.  They  operate  most  of  the  land 
and  are  the  first  custodians  of  most  of  our 
water. 

The  proposal  also  invites  serious  questions 
about  certain  commitments  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiu-e.    In  long-term  contracts 


with  farmers  and  ranchers  in  special  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  the  pilot  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  has  contract  commit- 
ments under  long-term  agreements  to  fur- 
nish technical  assistance  for  applying  con- 
servation practices  set  forth  in  the  agreed 
plan  of  operations. 

Adoption  of  the  Budget  Bureau  proposal 
would  jeopardize  the  morale  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  employees.  It  would  con- 
stitute a  vote  of  diminishing  belief  in  the 
Importance  and  purpose  of  the  agency.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  today  is  recognized 
as  the  finest  scientific  agency  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  for  supplying  technical  assistance 
for  complete  natural  resource  planning  and 
development,  acre  by  acre,  farm  by  farm, 
property  by  property  on  individual  land- 
holdings,  watersheds,  and  whole  communi- 
ties. This  standard  of  excellence  could  be 
lost. 

A  revolving  fund  would  increase  total 
conservation  costs.  A  collection  system  out- 
side the  accepted  tax  collection  structure 
would  have  to  be  devised.  Thousands  of 
farmers  would  need  more  financial  assistance 
to  pay  for  technical  aid — or  else  give  up  the 
oportunlty  of  taking  part  In  soundly  de- 
veloped conservation  programs. 

We  believe  future  generations  would  suffer 
most  if  the  soil  and  water  conservation  effort 
of  the  Nation  is  slowed  down  and  dissipated. 
To  recover  from  a  slowdown  begun  In  our 
time,  another  generation  would  be  forced  to 
take  llth-hour  extreme  actions  which  would 
be  costly  In  terms  of  money,  damaging  In 
terms  of  our  basic  institutions,  and  unsatis- 
factory In  terms  of  the  resources  themselves. 

Further,  we  resist  the  prospect  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Nation  In  the  1960's  should 
be  marked  as  the  one  which  turned  Its  back 
on  the  national  soil  conservation  program  so 
constructively  undertaken  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  the  leaders  of  the  1930'8. 

For  these  several  preceding  reasons,  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  will : 

1.  Lead  a  nationwide  effort,  and  assist  the 
Nation's  3,000  local  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts,  to  defeat  the  proposed  revolv- 
ing fund:  and 

2.  Request  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  undertake  promptly 
a  nationwide  study — dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct  and 
State-by-state — to  evaluate  the  Impact  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  proposal  on  the  conser- 
vation and  resource  development  work  on 
the  privately  owned  lands  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  ensuing  effect  on  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people. 
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Resolution  2 
soil  conservation  service  appropriations 

The  workload  In  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  involving  the  planning  and 
applying  of  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices continues  to  Increase  each  year.  Dis- 
tricts are  being  requested  to  supply  increased 
soil  survey  Information  to  farmers,  agrlcul- 
t\aral  workers,  land  appraisers,  planning  com- 
missions, credit  agencies,  educators,  econo- 
mists, and  other  public  officials.  Districts  are 
also  assuming  new  responsibilities  in  pro- 
grams for  conservation,  resource  develop- 
ment, land-use  adjustments,  and  economic 
development  In  rural  America. 

These  new  district  responsibilities  are 
based  to  a  very  large  extent  on  farm  conserva- 
tion plans  which  farmers  develop  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts,  or  on  plans  developed  by  organized 
groups  of  landowners. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  technical  assistance 
has  continued  to  Increase  as  the  national 
economy  has  grown.  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have 
been  inadequate  to  furnish  sufficient  techni- 
cal assistance  to  meet  the  growing  obliga- 
tions in  districts.  , 


The  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  therefore  requests  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  additional  funds  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  provide 
needed  technical  assistance,  watershed  plan- 
ning, watershed  protection,  and  service  to  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  during 
fiscal  year  1966. 

More  specifically,  we  ask  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  appropriate  $115,040,000 
for  the  conservation  operations  in  fiscal  year 

1966. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  kill  the  proposed 
revolving  fund  through  which  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  and  farmers  and  ranchers 
would  make  $20  million  of  payments  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  technical 
assistance. 

We  ask  that  $750,000  of  new  funds  be  ap- 
propriated to  provide  technical  assistance 
staff  to  25  new  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  expected  to  be  organized  during  fis- 
cal year  1966. 

We  further  ask  thai  an  additional  $10.- 
187.000  of  conservation  operations  funds  be 
appropriated  to  meet  the  current  backlog  in 
staffing  needs  of  1.518  man-years  of  technical 
assistance  in  soil  conservation  districts. 
Watershed  planning: 

We  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  $10  million  for  watershed 
planning  in  fiscal  yeax  1966. 

This  $4>4  million  increase  over  the  budget 
estimate  is  needed  to  permit  a  step-up  in 
the  rate  of  watershed  planning  because 
nearly  1,200  communities  are  on  the  wait- 
ing list  for  planning  assistance. 
Watershed  protection: 
We  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  $85  million  for  watershed  pro- 
tection In  fiscal  year  1966. 

This  would  permit  beginning  construction 
on  approximately  100  new  watershed  project 
starts  Instead  of  only  70  new  starts  as  pro- 
posed In  the  budget  estimates. 
Flood  prevention: 

We  ask  the  Congress  to  appropriate  at  the 
budget  estimate  level  of  $25,417,000  for  flood 
prevention  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

This  has  been  a  current  and  adequate  level 
of    flood   prevention   operations   for   several 

years. 

Great  Plains  conservation  program: 

We  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  $20  million  for  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  in  fiscal  year 
1966.  ^       ^     . 

The  increase  over  the  budget  estimate  Is 
needed  to  help  meet  the  backlog  of  nearly 
5,000  farmers  who  have  made  application 
for  help  but  are  still  waiting  for  assistance. 

Resource  conservation  and  development: 

We  ask  the  CongrefeB  of  the  United  Stetes 
to  appropriate  at  the  budget  estimate  level 
of  $4,303,000  for  resource  conservation  and 
development  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

This  would  permit  the  continuation  of 
operations  to  the  10  pilot  R.C.  &  D.  projects 
now  underway  and  would  permit  the  author- 
ization of  planning  on  10  more  pilot  R.C.  & 
D.  projects  In  1966. 

We  urge  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict supervisors  and  watershed  directors  to 
inform  th*ir  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  these  needs  and  request  support  for  such 
appropriations . 

Resolxttion   3 

AGRICXTLTURAL     CONSERVATION     PROGRAM     FUNDS 

All  citizens  of  the  Nation  benefit  from  ac- 
tions taken  to  conserve  and  develop  natural 
resources.  Including  the  basic  resources  of 
soil  and  water. 

We  recognize  that  the  economy  of  agri- 
culture Is  such  that  farmers  cannot  finance, 
wholly,  all  the  costs  of  planning  and  apply- 
ing   the    conservation    practices    that    are 

needed. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  or 
the  USDA  encourages,  assists,  and  gives  In- 
dividual farmers  an  tocentlve.  through  shar- 


ing the  cost  of  applying  conservation  meas- 
ures, to  proceed  with  the  work  of  conserving 
natural  resources. 

The  NACD,  therefore,  opposes  the  pro- 
posed $100  million  budget  reduction  In  the 
advance  authorization  for  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  In  1966.  We  ask  the 
Congress  to  maintain  the  authorization  at 
the  1965  level  In  order  to  maintain  progress 
toward  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 


Resolution  4 

coniract  arrangements  in  watershed 

projects 
Under  provisions  of  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program,  landowners  may  enter 
Into  long-term  contracts  with  USDA  where- 
by they  adopt  a  conservation  plan  for 
their  entire  unit  and  agree  to  make  land- 
use  changes,  apply  conservation  practices, 
and  establish  desirable  cropping  and  use 
systems,  all  according  to  an  agreed  upon 
time  schedule.  The  USDA,  for  Its  part, 
agrees  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
cost-sharing  to  further  adoption  of  this 
farmwlde  conservation  plan  according  to 
the  time  schedule. 

We  urge  an  amendment  to  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  author- 
izing the  use  of  similar  contract  arrange- 
ments within  approved  watersheds.  We 
recommend  a  time  schedule  of  from  3  to 
10  years  for  completion  of  essential  con- 
servation measures  on  whole  farms  covered 
by  such  watershed  contracts. 


Nichols.  John  Canfield,  George  R.  Price. 
Sander     Hellhsby.     David    Klrkwood. 
Stanley  Perlo. 
Gary    H.    Delssman,    Helen    Chuckrow. 
Michael    Dosslly.    Ruth    Goldwarren. 
R.  Stewart  Jonas,  Kenneth  G.  Rhuess, 
H.  Carol  Woodcock,  Philip  L.  Gllman, 
Martha  E.  Trae,  Nancy  Sorkln.  Adam  J. 
Sorkln,  Richard  Pelser,  Richard  Bren- 
blatt,  Hal  S.  Klbley,  Joe  H.  Griffith, 
Nypar   Peldner,  Peter   Long,   Stephen 
LeRoy,  Doreen  Brenner,  Robert  Gech- 
feld,    Eric    Lee    Geytman,    Katherlne 
Porter,      David      Leseohler,      William 
Schecter,  Dalnoz  Fineman,  Lawrence 
Jones,  Jonothan  Sabin,  Robye  Cooper. 
Henry  Balsen,  Judith  S.  Kessel,  Rich- 
ard Unger,  James  W.  Boghosian. 
Ann    Sultow,    Richard    Epond,    Helene 
Brosuls,    Natalie    Kent,    Steven    Gel- 
ber,  Marie  Go\ild,  Peter  Salwen,  Steven 
Palgelman,  Walter  J.  WiUe,  James  R. 
Wlllcox,  Mike  Smith,  Susan  Hlgglns. 
Jo  Hallperln.  N.  E.  Dukln,  G.  Epoty, 
Claire      Elsenhandler.      Gall      Boesel, 
Thomas    C.    Barnt,    Tatman    Walter. 
Jerry    Sobel,    Paul    Epstein.    William 
Duell,  Bruce  Bennett. 
Michael   Rudetsky,   Peter  L.   Gale.   Na- 
thaniel W.  Pierce,  Mark  L.  Klein,  Paul 
Seidel,  David  Rader,  Steve  M.  Hand- 
schu.   Christy   Reppert,   Helen   Jones. 
Peter    Dormont,    Malcolm    Campbell. 
Judy  Russell,  Martha  N.  Simon.  Joe  H. 
Griffith,    John    N.    Vournakls,    Karen 
Vournakls,    Jeanne    Duell.    Carol    V. 
Kaske,  and  Henry  Daniel. 


PETITIONS  BY  CORNELL  UNIVER- 
SITY STUDENTS  ON  U.S.  POLICY 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  lectui-ed  at  Cornell  University. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  a  group 
of  students  handed  me  some  petitions 
in  opposition  to  U.S.  policy  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  with 
the  names. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
and  names  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Cor- 
nell University  community,  strongly  protest 
the  bombing  and  strafing  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  by  the  U.S.  Government  on  February 
7  and  8,  1965.  In  spite  of  official  statements 
to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  such  actions 
can  lead  only  to  the  escalation  of  a  war 
that  the  United  Stotes  should  not  be  fight- 
ing In  the  first  place;  especially  since  we  are 
supporting  regimes  disliked  by  and  detri- 
mental to  the  Vietnamese  people. 

We  hereby  join  with  the  growing  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  have  voiced  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  States  presence  in  Viet- 
nam. 

We  demand  that  the  U.S.  Government 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  now. 

Larry  Faulkner,  Fred  Rosen,  Mark  Som- 
mer.  Douglas  Halnllne,  Lincoln  Berg- 
man, Daniel  Morrison.  Charles  F. 
Nagel,  Janet  A.  Schleicher,  Stephen  R. 
Kellert,  Bruce  Brldgman,  Martha  Grln- 
nell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  S. 
Klndep^,  William  E.  Schleicher,  Joyce 
Stark,  Jill  Ann  Borkey,  Michael  Astor. 
Mark  Leider,  Carol  Newman.  Tim  Hall, 
Dan  Segrim,  Steve  Fankuchen,  George 
M.  Alexis,  Richard  Englesteen,  Thomas 
p.  Hill,  Ralph  Schwartz,  Abby  Can- 
field.  Ronald  A.  Schneider,  James  P. 
Snyder,  Bruce  E.  Kaplln,  Sue  J.  Estey. 
■Murray  Cohen,  Les  Jacobs,  Serlna 
Weaver.  Fred  Weaver,  Brenda  Milder, 
Eugene  C.  Holman  in.  Mary  Dolores 


PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY'S 
STATEMENTS  FOR  GI  BILLS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  year  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  S.  9.  is  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  support  that  it  has 
ever  had  from  the  Members  of  this  body. 
In  addition  to  having  40  cosponsors.  the 
high  caliber  and  earnestness  of  testimony 
by  several  Senators  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  demonstrates 
that  opposing  forces  will  have  a  harder 
time  blocking  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  than  they  have  ever  had  before. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  an  earnest  supporter  of  readjust- 
ment assistance  for  our  veterans.  In 
Senate  Document  No.  79  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress a  compendium  of  speeches  and 
statements  made  by  John  F.  Kennedy 
during  his  service  in  Congress,  there  are 
two  statements  concerning  readjustment 
assistance.  The  first  of  these  is  in  sup- 
port of  the  Korean  GI  bUl.  and  the  sec- 
ond recommends  raising  the  allowances 
paid  under  the  then  existing  GI  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
statements  be  inserted  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE  KOREAN  GI  BILL,  H.R.  7656,  June  5,  1952 
Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  be  recorded  as  supporting 
fully  and  vigorously  the  Korean  GI  bill,  H.K. 
7656    now  under  consideration. 

Close  to  a  million  Americans  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  Korean  struggle.  ;niey  are 
lustly  deserving  of  the  same  consideration 
that   the   veterans   of   World   War   II   were 

accorded.  ^       i..„„„i 

The  assistance  In  obtaining  educational 
training  which  the  Korean  veterans  wUl  re- 
ceive under  this  bill  will  benefit  not  only 
the  voung  men  and  women  themselves,  it 
win  hSp  insure  for  the  future  of  America 
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an  Informed  citizenry,  which  will  be  capable 
of  guarding  well  the  priceless  American  herit- 
age of  freedom. 

Had  I  not  been  necessarily  absent  because 
of  an  Injury,  I  would  have  voted  for  this 
bill  providing  for  veterans'  education  and 
training. 

Increased  Education  and  Training  Allow- 
ances    Under     Veterans'     Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952.  Jttlt  21,  1955 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  education  and  training  allowances  under 
the    Veterans'    Readjixstment    Act    of    1952. 
Specifically,  this  proposal  would  increase  vet- 
erans' educational  benefits  by  approximately 
14  percent  over  the  1952  level. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  rise  in  educa- 
tional costs.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  in- 
crease as  mentioned  above  Is  clearly  war- 
ranted. One  can  easily  see,  by  viewing  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  level  since  1952,  the 
cost  of  education  has.  In  the  same  period,  in- 
creased by  more  than  10  percent  and  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  over  14  percent  of  its  1952 
level  in  the  next  school  year. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  Inasmuch 
as  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  1952  act  was 
one  of  assistance  and  not  complete  subsidy, 
any  Increase  would  not  be  In  harmony  with 
this  underlying  philosophy.  This  argument 
Is  Irrelevant  to  this  bill,  which  would  only 
Increase  veterans'  allowances  in  proportion  to 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  education  since 
1952.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  my  bill 
if  enacted,  will  erase  many  of  the  inequities 
presently  existing  under  the  1952  GI  bill  of 
rights.  Korean  veterans  presently  enrolled 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  not 
be  rewarded  for  their  services  to  a  lesser 
extent  than  veterans  who  enrolled  during 
the  early  days  of  the  act. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
when  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  July 
21, 1959,  during  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress,  both  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  our  present  President,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  were  among  those  who  voted 
for  its  enactment. 

I  suggest  that  a  bill  which  has  had  the 
support  of  2  Presidents,  1  past  and  1 
present,  and  40  Senators  in  the  present, 
should  be  given  early  consideration  by 
this  body.  The  fate  of  5  million  cold 
war  veterans  is  worthy  of  immediate 
consideration. 


THE  FAMILY  FARMER  HAS  EARNED 
THE  THANKS  OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
no  segment  of  our  society  has  done  a 
better  job  of  production  than  the  Ameri- 
can family  farmer.  He  has  produced 
abundantly,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost 
to  the  consumer. 

In  1964,  we  Americans  spent  only  18.6 
percent  of  our  income  dollar  to  feed  our- 
selves; yet  we  eat  better  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  In  return  for  this 
efi&cient  production,  the  family  farmer 
is  not  now,  nor  has  he  in  the  past,  re- 
ceived a  fair  return  for  his  labor  or  a 
fair  return  on  his  investment.  I  rise  to 
express  again  my  extreme  alarm  over  the 
continually  worsening  economic  plight  of 
the  farmer  and  rancher.  Worse  than  the 
farmers'  economic  plight  are  the  un- 
justified attacks  being  made  upon  the 
family  farmer  by  large  and  powerful  in- 
terests in  this  country,  aided  and  abetted 
by  certain  Government  bureaucrats. 


The  farmers  of  this  Nation  have 
earned  the  thanks  of  the  Nation.  They 
should  be  thanked,  not  condemned. 

In  the  February  18, 1965,  Tulia  Herald, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Baggarly,  winner  of  numerous 
journalism  awards  State  and  National, 
correctly  states  the  dilemma  faced  by  the 
American  family  farmer.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  column  from  the 
Tulia  Herald,  of  Tulia,  Tex.,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Tulia    (Tex.)    Herald,   Feb.    18, 
1965] 

The   Country   Editor 

(By   H.   M.   Baggarly)      ^ 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  became  a 
newspaper  publisher  instead  of  a  farmer. 
Topping  the  list  is  the  fact  that  we  were 
conditioned  against  farming  from  the  time 
we  started  to  school. 

In  our  day,  the  teachers  and  especially  the 
school  principals  did  a  lot  of  moralizing. 
They  seldom  let  a  school  assembly  pass  with- 
out an  attempt  to  inspire  their  charges  to 
"get  an  education,"  "to  study  hard,"  and  "to 
strive  for  success." 

The  alternative  was  to  become  a  failure — 
and  the  penalty  for  failure  was  to  become 
a  farmer. 

Even  the  parents  of  our  friends  who  hap- 
pened to  be  farmers  Joined  with  the  teachers 
in  urging  their  offspring  to  go  on  to  school 
and  get  an  education  so  they  could  live  a 
better  life  than  the  parents. 

We  were  impressed  by  this  moralizing. 
We  had  no  desire  to  become  a  farmer  which, 
in  our  reasoning  was  the  equivalent  of 
failure. 

Strangely  enough,  all  this  took  place  not 
during  a  general  depression  but  during  what 
was  then  considered  an  era  of  prosperity — 
the  late  1920's.  Business  was  enjoying  great 
prosperity.  Labor  was  prospering — yet  the 
farmer  w^  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

Business  was  in  a  position  to  demand  its 
share  of  the  economic  pie,  and  so  was  labor. 
Only  the  farmer  had  to  accept  what  was 
on^ed  him  for  what  he  produced.  Even 
th^gh  he  constituted  a  highly  Important 
and  necessary  part  of  the  economy,  he  simply 
had  to  accept  what  was  left  after  business 
and  labor  were  satisfied.  He  had  no  bargain- 
ing power. 

Of  coiu-se  he  was  free  to  plant  what  he 
wanted  in  any  amount.  He  had  that  "free- 
dom" which  some  farm  leaders  long  for  to- 
day. Strangely  enough,  from  many  sources 
we  hear  the  cry  of  farmers  to  be  unshackled, 
the  cry  to  be  free  from  Government  controls 
of  production,  a  cry  "to  be  governed  only  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  ' 

The  fact  is,  agriculture  had  never  even  ap- 
proached parity  with  other  segments  of  the 
economy  until  Government  controls  were 
instituted  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal. 
Business  can  look  backward  to  a  time  of 
prosperity  before  the  depression.  Even  labor 
earned  a  respectable  wage  before  Roosevelt — 
but  not  agriculture. 

It  was  not  until  the  day  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram that  the  farmer  emerged  from  the 
clodhopper  stage,  the  day  when  farm  youth 
wore  homemade  haircuts  and  unstylish 
clothing,  were  made  the  brunt  of  unkind 
Jokes,  enjoyed  none  of  the  cultural  oppor- 
tunities now  available  to  city  and  farm  folks 
alike. 

It  was  not  until  the  day  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram that  agriculture  became  attractive  even 
to  college  graduates. 

Yet,  there  are  those  people  who  imagine 
they  can  have  their  cake  and  eat  It  too. 
They  imagine  they  could  be  freed  to  plant 
fence  to  fence,  anything  they  desired — and 


keep  right  on  living  like  they  do  today — 
perhaps  better,  because  they  could  grow  more 
wheat  and  cotton. 

We'd  like  to  see  the  looks  on  some  faces 
If  these  people  were  turned  loose  and  were 
offered  10  cents  a  pound  for  their  cotton  and 
50  cents  a  bushel  for  their  wheat,  and  their 
overhead  remained  at  the  present  level  as  it 
would. 

Of  course  such  a  catastrophe  would  be  the 
dream  of  a  few  millionaire  corporate  farmers 
who  would  delight  at  the  opportunity  to  pick 
up  a  lot  of  cheap  land. 

Segments  of  the  economy  tend  to  seek  ad- 
vantage. Each  wants  not  Just  Its  fair  share 
but  more.  The  British  aristocrats  who 
founded  our  Nation  sought  to  favor  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  merchants,  the  big  plantation 
owners.  They  would  even  have  denied  the 
no-landowner  the  right  to  vote.  In  politics 
of  the  time.  It  was  the  aristocracy  versus  the 
laborer,  farmer,  frontiersman,  and  planters. 
This  pattern  continued  unttl  the  industrial 
revolution  and  the  rise  of  big  business. 

As  big  corporations  were  formed  to  build 
railroads,  steel  factories,  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, a  tremendous  economic  imbalance  de- 
veloped. The  rich  merchants  lived  in  vulgar 
luxury.  At  a  party  held  In  the  old  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York,  these  heads  of 
Industry  on  one  occasion  lighted  their  cigars 
with  $10  bills.  Meanwhile,  their  employees 
labored  long  hours  In  sweatshops  for  low 
wages.  Often  their  lives  were  endangered  as 
they  tolled  In  multistory  frame  buildings 
with  inadequate  fire  escapes.  Coal  miners 
died  like  flies  because  mining  companies  re- 
fused to  take  safety  precautions. 

The  Inevitable  result  was  the  rise  of  the 
trade  union  movement.  Gradually  labor 
came  Into  Its  own  with  the  result  that  both 
labor  and  business  benefited.  As  labor 
achieved  a  higher  standard  of  living  it  be- 
came a  better  customer  of  business  which 
had  things  to  sell. 

Although  business  and  labor  had  come  to 
terms,  the  farmer  continued  in  his  old  pat- 
tern. Even  in  the  late  1920's  when  business 
and  labor  were  enjoying  their  best  years  up 
to  that  time,  the  farmer  was  In  what  we 
would  now  call  depression.  He  was  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder,  accept- 
ing what  was  offered  him  for  what  he 
produced. 

Not  until  the  great  depression  was  a  farm 
program  initiated.  Government  loans 
spoiled  the  favored  position  of  the  grain 
speculators  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  who 
took  control  of  the  farmer's  grain  when  the 
market  was  low  and  the  farmer  had  to  sell, 
then  sold  it  when  the  market  was  high.  It 
was  the  speculator  who  reaped  the  reward 
for  the  farmer's  labor. 

An  effort  was  made  to  bring  production  out 
of  chaos  which  uncontrolled  production  in- 
evitably leads  to. 

For  the  first  time,  the  farmer  was  able  to 
produce  in  an  orderly  manner  and  be  assured 
of  a  reasonable  reward  for  his  efforts. 

Not  only  did  his  financial  status  improve 
but  his  children  were  able  to  compete  cul- 
turally with  their  town  cousins,  his  wife  was 
able  to  take  her  rightful  place  in  society,  and 
he  became  something  much  more  than  "a 
country  hick." 

It's  amazing  what  a  few  dollars  can  do  for 
underprivileged  people. 

Neither  the  farmer  nor  the  laborer  achieved 
his  new  status  by  being  turned  loose  to  run 
his  affairs  without  outside   interference. 

This  is  a  luxury  that  even  the  multimil- 
lionaire merchant  cannot  afford.  We  are  all 
a  part  of  the  whole.  Controls,  which  Is  the 
only  thing  that  prevents  chaos  in  our  com- 
plex society,  is  not  an  evil  word. 

The  oil  industry  gladly  submits  to  produc- 
tion controls  for  the  good  of  the  industry. 

Professional  groups  all  submit  to  controls 
by  their  associations. 

Controls  are  Imposed  on  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, particularly  In  the  field  of  certifica- 
tion. 
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Labor  is  regulated  by  the  unions. 

Business  is  controlled  by  antitrust  laws, 
health  laws,  and  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. ' 

Communications  meWa  are  controlled  by 

the  FCC.  ^^     ^   ^ 

And  so  must  agriculture  be  subject  to 
controls  for  its  own  good. 

The  source  of  control  varies.  In  some  In- 
stances, good  control  la  all  that  Is  necessary. 
In  other  Instances,  good  judgment  brings 
groups  together  Infonnally  for  voluntary 
controls. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  agrlcultiire.  only  the 
Government  is  able  to  exercise  control.  The 
automoblleipdustry  1b  able  to  control  Its 
production  within  the  industry.  It  would 
never  permit  itself  to  manufacture  more 
cars  than  it  covUd  sell  just  because  It  has 
the  facilities.  I 

But  the  farmer  Is  different.    He  wUl  plant 
fence  to  fence  on  the  theory  that  "the  little 
extra  I  produce  won't  affect  the  overall  pic- 
ture." ,     ^        . 
Agricultural  regulation  is  morally  just  and 

economically  sound. 

With  all  segments  of  our  economy  gladly 
accepting  controls.  It  would  be  chaotic  for 
the  farmer  to  buck  the  tide. 

Some  farmers,  however,  openly  demand 
the^lght  to  go  broke"  on  the  theory  that 
that  is  their  business. 

But  m  our  society,  we  don't  even  permit 
this  right  if  it  affectB  others.  We  are  too 
closely  allied.  We  cftnnot  live  unto  our- 
selves. ^^    , 

We  tell  a  man  he  can't  even  leave  his  key 
In  his  car  which  on  the  surface  seems  to  be 
an  unreasonable  regulation.  But  the  fact 
is,  if  he  leaves  the  key  In  his  car,  and  the  car 
is  stolen,  the  police  must  come  to  his  rescue, 
we  all  pay  the  police,  then  we  all  become  in- 
volved over  his  carelessness. 

So  It  Is  that  the  farmer  cannot  go  broke 
without  dragging  the  rest  of  the  economy 
down  with  him.  He  will  take  with  him  the 
small  town,  manufacturers  of  farm  Imple- 
ments, and  finally  a  huge  part  of  the 
economy. 

Some  farmers  seem  to  have  troubled  con- 
sciences over  so-called  handouts  from  Uncle 
Sam.  They  have  the  martyr  complex. 
They  don't  want  to  take  that  which,  they 
say,  does  not  belong  to  them. 

To  be  a  martyr  may  be  noble,  but  It  Isnt 
practical  unless  one  wants  to  go  all  the  way. 
An  economic  martyr  owes  It  to  himself  to  go 
all  the  way  and  shoot  himself. 

Society  has  developed  an  economy  In  which 
all  Its  segments  are  subsidized  one  way  or 
another.  Manufacturers  are  subsidized  by 
tariffs  on  Imported  goods.  Shipbuilders  and 
the  airlines  are  subsidized  by  direct  grants 
from  the  Government.  Labor,  In  fact,  is  sub- 
sidized by  minimum  wage  and  other  laws. 
Since  1951,  business  and  labor  have  en- 
Joyed  a  hike  In  real  Income  of  48  percent. 
During  that  same  period,  farm  Income  dipped 
23  percent.  Farm  families  now  have  about 
50  percent  Income  parity  with  other  groups. 
Yet  cost  of  farm  products  to  the  consumer 
has  dipped  15  percent. 

So  the  farmer  need  shed  no  tears  for  his 
so-called  handouts.  Rather  he  should  tell 
business  and  labor,  "we'll  end  the  farm  sub- 
sidy on  the  same  day  that  we  end  business 
and  labor  subsidy." 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we  must  have 
a  strong,  sound  farm  economy. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  our  farm  plant 
eroded  by  Income  deflation.  The  farm  plant 
must  be  ready  to  feed  and  clothe  all  our  peo- 
ple. 

We  have  noted  many  fallacies  In  our  pub- 
lic thinking  concerning  agriculture. 

One  is  that  organized  protection  of  farm 
prices  Is  responsible  for  over  production.   Not 

so.  , 

Another  Is  that  the  removal  of  controls 
with  prices  guided  only  by  a  free  market 
would  automatically  bring  supply  and  de- 


mand In  line  and  everybody  would  be  pros- 
perous and  happy.    Not  so. 

Still  another  is  that  we  can  solve  farm 
problem  by  asking  agricultiire  to  return  to 
lalssez  falre  economics  of  the  19th  century. 
Absurd. 

All  the  thinking  world  abandoned  this 
theory  after  the  great  depression.  Why  don't 
we? 

Letting  the  farmer  take  what  he  can  get 
while  producing  what  he  would  is  B\iiclde. 


STATE  LEGISLATIVE  APPORTION- 
MENT 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  again  moves  toward  committee 
consideration;  of  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  on  State  legislative  appor- 
tionment, there  are  many  critical  ques- 
tions which  should  be  completely  and 
thoroughly  aired. 

One  such  question  was  raised  in  a  tell- 
ing editorial  last  month  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

It  asks  the  question:  "What  Other 
Factors?"  Some  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments suggest  that  one  house  of  a  State 
legislature  may  be  apportioned  on  fac- 
tors "other  than  population,"  and  the 
editorial  rightly  makes  the  point  that 
the  question  of  "what  other  factors" 
must  be  raised  again  and  again  until 
we  can  make  clear  the  hazards  of  such 
an  amendment. 

The  editorial  suggests  that  this  lan- 
guage would  permit  "other  factors"  to 
be  the  number  of  automobiles  in  a  given 
legislative  district.  That  is  a  novel  idea 
which  a  Senator  from  Michigan  might 
well  support. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  all  who  are 
concerned  that  once  again  the  Congress 
is  about  to  consider  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  could  well  have 
far-reaching  implications  in  its  every 
word.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post-Dispatch  editorial  of  January  29, 
1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, y 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Other  Factors? 
The  basis  for  most  proposals,  by  the  Mis- 
souri House  and  in  Congress,  to  defeat  the 
Supreme  Court's  one  man,  one  vote  appor- 
tionment ruling  is  the  Idea  that  States 
should  be  able  to  create  one  legislative  house 
on  the  basis  of  "factors  other  than  popula- 
tion."   What  other  factors? 

This  was  the  searching  question  raised  be- 
fore the  Missoiu-1  House  Federal-State  Re- 
lations Committee  by  Jules  Gerard,  associate 
professor  of  law  at  Washington  University. 
Speaking  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  Chapter  here,  Mr.  Gerard  said  that 
while  those  "other  factors"  supposedly  re- 
ferred to  geographical  representation,  the 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  did  not 

say  so. 

"Others  factors"  Is  a  sweeping  term,  en- 
compassing everything  but  representation 
based  on  population,  which  Is  the  only  fair 
kind.  Suppose  the  Nation  were  to  adopt  the 
constitutional  amendment,  as  House  Speaker 
Graham  recommends  in  Mlssoiiri  and  Senator 
DiRKSEN  and  Symington  suggest  In  Washing- 
ton: Cotad  not  Mississippi  then  base  repre- 
sentation on  race?  Could  not  some  other 
State  base  It  on  religion?  Those  are  possible 
"other  factors." 

In  colonial  times  and  later,  representation 
was  sometimes  attempted  on  the  basis  of 


property  holding.  In  Fascist  coiintrles,  in- 
cluding Spain  today,  representation  is  pro- 
vided for  corporations.  And  If  people  are  to 
be  excluded  as  a  direct  factor  In  representa- 
tion, why  not  provide  for  representation  for 
trees,  cornstalks,  cows  or  automobiles?  Those 
are  certainly  "other  factors." 

No  doubt  proponents  of  the  amendment 
will  say  that  they  do  not  have  such  factors  in 
mind  at  all— but  their  legislation  does  not 
say  so  What  they  do  have  In  mind  Is  to  pro- 
tect legislators'  Jobs,  and  to  defend  a  mis- 
representative  system  that  has  meant  rural 
domination  of  the  States  and  all  too  fre- 
quently a  stand-pat,  conservative  rule.  Nat- 
urally, their  legislation  does  not  say  this, 
either.  ^       ^. . 

Yet  in  seeking  their  selfish  and  antidemo- 
cratic'ends,  the  champions  of  "other  factors" 
want  to  write  into  the  U.S.  Constitution  an 
unlimited  grant  of  special  prlvUege  to  the 
States  and  to  those  who  presently  govern 
them.  They  want  to  wipe  out  a  portion  or 
judicial  review,  cancel  out  basic  constitu- 
tional protections  of  equal  rights  under  the 
law  and,  for  the  first  time,  diminish  the 
constitutional  meaning  of  liberty. 

The  Missouri  House  and  its  committee,  oi 
course,  had  their  minds  made  up  In  advance. 
The  amendment  resolution  was  rushed 
through  by  the  outstate  majority  without 
much  thought  for  the  grave  questions  In- 
volved, or  any  other  factors.  In  Washington, 
some  Congressmen  are  equally  intent  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  existing 
Constitution.  „,„„♦ 

The  American  people  ought  to  rise  against 
these  attempts  to  substitute  other  factors 
for  freedom. 


OPPOSITION  TO  MEDICARE  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BY  COLO- 
RADO CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cenUy  I  received  from  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Mr.  Howard  Yates,  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  board  (^  di- 
rectors of  the  Colorado  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  medicare  issue.  It  takes 
up  the  problems  which  the  medicare  is- 
sue will  create  with  respect  to  our  social 
security  system.  Since  the  subject  is 
important  and  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
issues  before  us  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  included  in  the  Record  at 

this  p>oint.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Medicare  Remains  Prime  Issue 

The  recently  adjotu-ned  88th  Congress  re- 
jected a  program  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged  un^ier  the  OASDI  payroll-tax  financed 
structure.  Some  congressional  leaders  and 
others  now  are  suggesting  that  the  fall  elec- 
tion results  amount  to  a  mandate  to  pass 
the  administration's  medicare  program. 

The  addition  of  such  a  costly  and  unneces- 
sary mandatory  program  to  an  already  flnan- 
clallv  insecure  social  security  program  has 
no  more  merit  today  than  it  had  yesterday. 
The  State  chamber  Is  opposed  to  a  program 
of  medical  care  under  the  OASDI  tax  struc- 
ture because  It  would  Inevitably  lead  to: 

Government  control  of  health  and  medlc^ 
care  which  would  both  Increase  costs  and 
lower  quality  of  medical  services  for  every- 
one; 

Unpredictable  costs,  which,  as  program  ex- 
panded, could  eventually  threaten  solvency 
of  the  present  social  security  cash  benefits 
program;  . 

The  use  of  a  social  security  program  or 
hospital  care  for  elderly  as  the  opening 
wedge  m  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
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Government  medicine  for  all,  with  Its  attend- 
ant bureaucracy,  redtape,  and  tendency  to 
promote  mass-production,  assembly-line  pro- 
cedures In  which  quantity  takes  precedence 
over  quality  and  both  suffer. 

The  State  chamber  believes  in  a  realistic, 
practical  social  security  system,  enlarged  and 
strengthened  as  the  Nation  can  afford  It. 
There  should  be  continuing  study  of  the 
many  still-unsolved  problems  Involved  so 
that  any  further  legislation  In  this  field  may 
be  based  upon  careful  appraisal  of  experience 
with  the  actual  operation  of  the  program. 

Pronainent  among  these  unsolved  problems 
are  that  (1)  no  consistent  relationship  ex- 
ists between  amounts  of  tax  contributions 
of  individuals  and  the  amounts  of  benefits 
they  ultimately  may  receive;  (2)  the  pro- 
gram is  one  of  sharply  rising  costs  for  the 
next  several  decades  and  a  major  portion  of 
costs  of  p>ension  rights  being  earned  now  Is 
being  postponed  for  future  generations  to 
bear,  and  (3)  the  cost-deferment  character- 
istic hides  from  public  consciousness  the 
future  cost  impact  of  obligations  being 
incurred  currently. 

There  is  need  for  basic  decisions  correcting 
OASI  financing  weaknesses.  In  any  event, 
future  law  changes  increasing  OASI  costs 
should  be  accompanied  by  conunensurate  tax 
Increases'  in  order  to  create  a  clear  public 
understanding  of  the  cost  Impact. 

Every  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  find  and 
put  into  effect  the  best  possible  solutions 
of  these  problems. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  February  22  issue  of  the  Washington 
Report  issued  by  the  American  Security 
Council,  containing  an  article  entitled 
"Why  We  Can't  Negotiate  Now." 

This  article  deals  very  clearly  with  the 
situation  facing  us  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
refutes  one  argument  after  another  sug- 
gesting negotiation  in  Vietnam.  It 
points  out  very  logically  and  clearly  the 
reason  why  we  must  stand  firm  in  that 
area.  The  article  is  of  real  value  be- 
cause it  answers  some  points  which  have 
been  made.  One  of  the  cries  we  hear 
constantly,  in  Congress  and  outside,  is 
that  we  cannot  win  militarily. 

One  of  the  points  made  in  the  article 
is  that  every  guerrilla  war  engaged  in 
between  World  War  II  and  now  has  been 
either  lost  or  won,  not  just  stalemated. 
Dependent  on  the  issue  of  whether  it  has 
been  won  or  lost  has  been  the  whole 
course  of  freedom  in  those  areas. 

The  writers  of  the  article  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  war  can  be  won, 
that  the  President's  policy  should  be 
finnly  supported,  and  they  go  further 
with  respect  to  possible  support  from  Red 
China  and  the  Vietcong. 

I  do  not  want  to  indicate  that  I  am 
necessarily  in  favor  of  or  in  opposition 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report,  but 
the.  entire  article  points  out  so  many 
factors  with  which  we  have  been  dealing 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  report — which  is  only  four  pages — 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Why  We  Can't  Negotiate  Now 
A  great  swirl  of  climactic  events  has  fol- 
lowed President  Johnson's  order  to  give  con- 
crete effect  to  his  repeated  warnings  to  the 
Communists  to  cease  their  aggression  against 


South  Vietnam.  The  dlfBcult  but  extremely 
necessary  decisions  have  at  last  been  taken. 
Inevitably  in  such  cases,  an  atmosphere  of 
crisis  is  created  by  the  outraged  cries  and 
threats  of  International  communism.  Just 
as  Inevitably,  the  calls  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement are  redoubled  on  the  free  world  side 
of  the  line.  Many  well  meaning  people  find 
it  dlfBcult  to  understand  why  President 
Johnson  does  not  at  least  accompany  his 
military  action  by  an  offer  to  enter  into  Im- 
mediate negotiations  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Undoubtedly,  the  President  would  like 
nothing  better — nor  would  any  other  person 
of  good  will — if  negotiation  presently  offered 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  fulfilling  our  pledge 
to  defend  the  people  of  Vietnam;  it  is  this 
pledge  which  we  must  honor  If  there  is  ever 
to  be  any  hope  of  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 
But  in  considering  negotiation  the  Admin- 
istration is  faced  with  a  series  of  very  un- 
pleasant facts,  which  are  either  unknown  or 
forgotten  by  the  general  public. 

One  set  of  facts  concerns  the  inherent 
nature  of  guerrilla  wars.  The  military  tac- 
tics and  political  purposes  of  such  wars  are 
not  subject  to  stalemate  or  compromise. 
For  example,  much  of  the  current  argu- 
ment for  negotiation  rests  on  the  hypothesis 
that  a  military  victory  for  either  side  is  im- 
possible. This  is  begging  the  question. 
Since  World  War  II,  when  the  guerrilla  war 
came  into  vogue,  they  have  invariably  been 
won  or  lost.  Either  the  guerrillas  win  in  the 
sense  of  achieving  a  take-over  of  the  country 
or  goverimient  in  question,  or  else  they  are 
militarily  defeated,  at  least  to  the  point 
where  they  are  reduced  to  a  harmless  rem- 
nant. There  have  been  no  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

The  guerrillas  triumphed  completely 
against  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia,  against  the 
French  in  Algeria  and  Indochina  (except  here 
they  settled  for  North  Vietnam  in  1954  rather 
than  risk  U.S.  intervention),  against  the 
British  in  Palestine  and  Cyprus,  and  against 
Batista  in  Cuba.  They  were  decisively  de- 
feated in  Greece,  the  Philippines,  Malaya. 
Burma,  and — apparently — Venezuela.  When- 
ever negotiations  were  held  it  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  guerrilla  vic- 
tory. In  the  majority  of  cases  this  was  not 
of  a  decisive  military  nature.  The  French 
were  never  beaten  in  Algeria  and  even  after 
Dien  Bien  Phu  they  could  have  held  on  at 
least  in  Hanoi  and  Saigon.  The  Dutch  could 
have  held  Indonesia  for  some  time  as  could 
the  British  in  Palestine  and  Cyprus.  But 
either  the  will  to  resist  was  broken  or  else 
a  reevaluation  of  national  Interests  caused 
them  to  consider  the  area  no  longer  vital. 

CEASE   FIRE    MEANINGLESS 

On  the  basis  of  all  past  experience,  there- 
fore, a  negotiated  settlepient  in  Vietnam  can 
only  have  the  purpose  either  of  confirming 
a  Communist  decision  to  abandon  the  drive 
for  control  of  Vietnam,  or  else  an  American 
decision  to  admit  defeat  and  withdraw.  A 
cease  fire  would  be  meaningless.  It  would 
only  leave  the  guerrillas  in  place  and  free 
to  use  the  interval  to  run  in  more  rein- 
forcements and  arms  until  they  were  ready 
for  the  next  push.  Withdrawal  of  all  Com- 
m^unist  guerrillas  behind  the  17th  parallel, 
as'  is  sometimes  suggested,  woud  be  fine, 
but  would  of  course  be  tantamount  to  a  total 
Communist  defeat  In  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson  has  no  intelligence  as  yet  to  lead 
him  to  suppose  that  the  Communists  are 
ready  for  anything  of  the  sort. 

On  the  contrary — and  this  is  the  second 
set  of  facts  prevailing  in  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion— the  Communist  world  remains  unani- 
mous in  its  declarations  that  the  only  basis 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam  Is 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  American  forces, 
which  Is  tantamount  to  a  complete  American 
defeat. 

These  statements  might  be  written  off  as 
mere  propaganda  bargaining  were  they  not 


backed  up  by  a  great  deal  of  background 
information  coming  out  of  Communist 
China,  which  Indicate  that  she  believies  time 
and  events  are  very  much  on  her  side.  Since 
the  second  hypothesis  for  negotiations  is 
that  they  must  include  Communist  China, 
her  attitude  is  obviously  decisive  to  the  out- 
come. Here  are  some  of  the  more  public 
facts   which    the    President   must    consider: 

1.  Between  December  21,  1964.  and  January 
4,  1965,  the  first  session  of  the  Third  Na- 
tional People's  Congress  was  convened  in 
Peiplng.  Nearly  3,000  deputies  met  behind 
closed  doors  to  hear  speeches  by  the  leaders 
of  Communist  China.  In  addition  to  state- 
ments by  Marshal  Ho  Lung  boasting  that 
the  Chinese  people's  army  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged,  supplied  with  up-to-date 
equipment,  and  is  now  supported  by  power- 
ful naval  and  air  force  units,  the  Chinese 
published  on  December  30  an  abbreviated 
version  of  Premier  Chou  En-lai's  report  on 
Chinese    domestic    and    foreign    policy. 

The  speech  reflected  great  pride  and  self- 
confidence  resulting  from  the  explosion  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  surmounting  of  the 
very  serious  dlfliculties  between  1959  and 
1961,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  great 
leap  forward,  and  the  intention  of  trans- 
forming China  into  a  world  power  with  the 
most  modern  industry,  agriculture,  tech- 
nology, and  defense  within  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  Reviewing  foreign  policy,  Chou 
pledged  support  to  all — and  he  listed  each 
one — revolutionary  movements  and  centers 
of  unrest.  He  declared  that  Peiplng  would 
consider  negotiation  with  the  United  States 
only  after  it  had  given  up  Taiwan  and  would 
deal  with  the  United  Nations  only  when  it 
had  thrown  out  Nationalist  China. 

Chou  fvirther  asserted  that  the  east  wind 
would  prevail  over  the  west  wind,  and  that 
favorable  conditions  for  such  an  outcome 
are  the  storm  centers  of  world  revolution 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The 
speech  forces  the  conclusion  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  not  only  conscious  of  their 
power,  but  are  also  prepared  to  use  It  to 
support  wars  of  liberation  wherever  possible 
in  a  continuing  struggle  against  imperialism. 

2.  As  a  concrete  example  that  Chou  meant 
what  he  said  and  that  the  "falling  domino" 
theory  in  southeast  Asia  was  not  a  figment 
of  John  Foster  Dulles'  overstimulated  imagi- 
nation. Peiplng  formally  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1965,  the  formation  of  a  patriotic 
front  to  overthrow  the  pro-Western  Gov- 
ernment of  Thailand  and  eradicate  American 
Influence  there.  For  some  time  now.  Com- 
munist agents  have  been  infiltrating  into 
Thailand  in  order  to  form  the  nucleus  for 
subverting  that  country.  The  Thais  have 
instituted  energetic  countermeasures  which 
have  so  far  kept  them  under  control,  but  It  Is 
foolish  to  believe  that  Thailand  would  or 
could  resist  a  Communist  takeover  backed 
by  China  If  South  Vietnam  Is  lost.  The 
Chinese  do  not  even  wait  until  one  victim 
is  gobbled  up  before  proclaiming  their  plans 
to  take  over  the  next  one. 

3.  Mao  Tse-tung  stated  In  a  January  in- 
terview with  American  Journalist  Edgar 
Snow  that  the  crisis  in  Vietnam  will  not 
lead  to  war  between  China  and  the  United 
States  so  long  as  China  is  not  invaded.  He 
also  said  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  would  last 
only  another  year  or  two  because  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  deserting  in  large  numbers 
and  the  Americans  will  lose  Interest.  While 
this  statement  greatly  reduces  the  likelihood 
of  any  Chinese  retaliation  againt  our  raids 
on  North  Vietnam,  it  gives  no  comfort  to 
those  iirglng  negotiation.  If  Mao  really  be- 
lieves that  the  war  will  bo  won  by  the  Com- 
munists in  another  year  or  two,  then  it  Is 
obvious  that  he  looks  on  negotiation  only 
to  confirm  this  fact,  which  is  another  point 
he  actually  made  in  the  interview.  Unless 
he  can  be  shaken  in  this  conviction  there  is 
no  possible  basis  for  negotiation  with  China. 
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It  is  easy  for  those  wjihout  responsibility 
to  call  for  negotiation,  las  though  this  were 
the  automatic  panacea]  for  all  the  world's 
Ills.  But  the  U.S.  Government  Is  faced 
with  the  kinds  of  facts  mentioned  above, 
as  well  as  much  more  grim  data  of  a  secret 
nature,  which  cannot  be  shrugged  off.  This 
is  why  It  has  consistently  rejected  calls  for 
a  new  Geneva  Conference  and  why  even 
the  British  have  supported  this  stand.  It 
is  accepted  as  axiomatic  by  most  policy- 
makers that  under  present  circumstances 
negotiation  could  lead  tMily  to  an  American 
defeat.  ' 

Such  a  defeat  cannot  be  accepted,  not  sim- 
ply for  reasons  of  foolish  national  pride,  but 
because  the  Chinese  hftve  made  it  so  very 
plain  that  Vietnam  is  ©nly  part  of  a  much 
wider  plan  for  aggrandizement  and  trouble 
making.  We  are  helping  Vietnam  because  It 
Is  in  the  Interest  of  j freemen  everywhere 
that  the  Communist  challenge  be  halted  at 
this  point. 

The  President  Is  tryliig  to  create  a  new 
psychological  situation  In  Asia.  His  decision 
to  retaliate  against  NOrth  Vietnam  is  the 
only  one  which  offers  any  hope  of  success.  It 
has  been  long  overdue  and  Is  all  the  more 
difficult  for  that  reason,  but  it  Is  still  not  too 
late.  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated for  his  action.  If  we  carry 
through  our  policy  with  resolution  there  is 
still  an  excellent  chance  that  we  can  win  the 
Vietnam  war  at  least  i|l  the  sense  that  the 
Communists  are  inducetj  to  call  off  the  war  as 
a  bad  business  and  either  withdraw  the 
guerrillas  into  North  Vietnam  or  else  cease 
outside  aid  completely  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  Only  then  can  there  be  a  genuine 
basis  for  a  negotiation  which  will  ratify  this 
decision.  11 

The  Communists  will  not  come  willingly 
or  easily  to  such  a  disagreeable  choice.  Pre- 
vious U.S.  vacillation  has  led  them  to  count 
the  Vietnam  war  as  already  won.  It  will 
probably  take  time  and  a  great  deal  of  pun- 
ishment before  they  call  off  the  war.  But 
they  are  practical  men  and  eventually  bow 
to  reality.  What  Is  essential  now  Is  that  the 
President  be  given  the  time  to  make  the  full 
effect  of  his  new  policy  felt  in  Hanoi,  Peiplng. 
and  Moscow  without  being  continually  badg- 
ered to  negotiate.  The  calls  for  negotiation 
only  make  the  task  harder  and  bloodier  be- 
cause it  encourages  the  Communists  to  think 
that  we  may  still  falter  in  our  purpose.  It 
is  still  a  Chinese  article  of  faith  that  world 
and  domestic  pressures  can  be  mobilized  to 
thwart  any  resolute  aqtlon  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Many  past  follies  have  confirmed 
them  in  this  viewpoint. 

TITRNING  POINh?  IN  HISTORY 

A  great  experiment  Is  underway — the  ex- 
periment to  see  whether  we  can  successfully 
contain  Communist  China  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia.  If  we  cannot,  the  consequences  to 
our  children  are  hideous  to  contemplate. 
The  Chinese  have  th^  numbers,  the  drive, 
the  ambition,  and  the  eventual  potential  to 
rule  the  world.  The  days  through  which  we 
are  now  passing  will  tnark  one  of  the  great 
turning  points  of  world  history. 

The  United  States  has  very  strong  trumps 
to  play  in  this  content.  If  North  Vietnam 
is  willing,  or  is  forced  by  China  to  sacrifice 
herself  in  a  continuing  effort  to  win  South 
Vietnam,  there  Is  yet  one  final  arrow  In  our 
quiver.  We  can  threaten  China  with  the 
one  punishment  she  'would  most  fear:  The 
destruction  of  her  nuclear  plants  by  aerial 
bombardment.  If  fotced  to  carry  out  this 
threat,  we  would  at  least  prevent  or  delay  the 
looming  menace  of  a  nuclear-armed  China. 
Frank  J.  Johnson, 

Foreign  Editor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Prakk 
Mr. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.    Nlr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  DOM- 
ICILIARY AT  THOMASVILLE,  GA. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  published  in  the  February  7  edition 
of  the  Jacksonville,  Fla..  Times-Union 
an  excellent  article  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
domiciliary  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  one  of 
the  facilities  which  it  was  announced  is 
scheduled  to  be  closed. 

This  article  clearly  shows  the  domicili- 
ary's  value,  both  to  the  veterans  it  serves 
and  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated. It  is  my  hope  that  the  operation 
of  this  facility  will  not  be  discontinued, 
and  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  reconsider  its  plans. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  to  me  that  our 
veterans  should  suffer  because  of  a  pur- 
ported economy  move  by  the  administra- 
tion, although  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  our  disabled  veterans  must  be  dom- 
iciled and  provided  home  and  medical 
care,  and  that  if  this  facility  is  closed, 
they  will  have  to  be  moved  and  cared 
for  at  some  other  location.  I  fail  to  see 
any  economy  in  such  a  move. 

As  pointed  out  in  the.article,  there  are 
both  human  and  economic  factors  to  be 
considered,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
disregarded  by  the  Veterans'  Administn- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Human,  Economic  Elements  Hinge  on 

Veterans'  Unit 

(By  Carey  Cameron) 

Thomasville.  Ga..  February  6. — Both  the 

human   and  the  economic   elements  are  of 

concern  to  those  who  will  be  affected  if  the 

Veterans'  Administration  domiciliary  here  is 

closed. 

Thomasville  and  Thomas  County  residents 
and  businessmen  are  concerned  about  the 
economic  element.  Counting  payroll,  other 
expenditures  and  non-VA  Jobs  affected  by 
the  VA  payroll,  the  area  may  lose  about  $6 
million  annually,  says  chamber  of  commerce 
Executive  Vice  President  Lloyd  Eckberg. 

The  members  who  live  at  domiciliary  (they 
are  called  members,  not  patients,  stresses 
J.  W.  Legg.  assistant  domiciliary  director), 
their  few  relatives  and  the  American  Legion 
are  concerned  with  the  human  element— 
the  displacement  of  765  residents  of  the 
home,  25  percent  of  which  are  indigent. 

It  is  possible  that  everything  will  turn 
up  roses  on  both  accounts.  Lockheed  of 
Georgia,  a  corporation  that  does  98  percent 
of  its  business  with  the  Government,  will 
submit  a  bid  February  15  for  the  right  to 
operate  an  Urban  Job  Corps  Training  Center 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs.  ' 

W.  A.  Pulver.  president  of  the  corporation, 
has  told  the  Thomasvllle-Thomas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  the  school  will  be  located 


at  the  domiciliary  site  if  Lockheed  gets  the 
contract.  Revenue  here  from  the  school 
could  reach  $7  million  annually,  Lockheed 
estimates. 

Plans  are  being  worked  out  to  transfer 
domiciliary  members  to  various  combination 
hospital-domiciliary  centers  in  other  loca- 
tions. But  Lockheed  may  not  get  the  train- 
ing center  contract  and  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
national  American  Legion  commander,  has 
charged  that  there  is  no  assurance  new 
homes  will  be  found  for  the  veterans. 

On  January  12  the  VA  announced  plans 
to  close  11  hospitals.  16  regional  offices,  and 
4  domlclliaries.  This  plan  would  eliminate 
3,201  domiciliary  beds.  Although  medical 
care  is  offered  in  clinic  and  infirmary-type 
departments,  domlclliaries  are  not  hospitals. 
"They  are  domiciles  (homes)  for  veterans 
who  have  disabilities  preventing  them  from 
earning  a  livelihood,"  Legg  explained.  When 
a  domiciliary  member  needs  hospital  care 
he  is  taken  to  a  veterans  hospital.  Veterans 
at  the  Thomasville  facility  are  usually  sent 
to  Lake  City,  Fla. 

In  return,  patients  recovered  enough  to  no 
longer  need  hospital  care  are  sent  back  to 
domlclliaries  to  make  way  for  new  patients. 
The  other  three  domlclliaries  to  be  closed  are 
at  Clinton.  Iowa,  in  Commander  Johnson's 
home  State;  White  City,  Oreg.,  and  Bath. 
N.Y.  The  Bath  home  Is  a  VA  center,  offer- 
ing both  hospital  and  domiciliary  care,  Legg 
explained. 

At  Thomasville,  the  domiciliary  has  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $1,800,000.  Members'  income 
from  social  security,  pensions  and  other  com- 
pensation totals  $1.5  million.  The  capital 
assets  are  about  $3.5  million,  Legg  said. 

An  evacuation  plan,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  central  VA  office  in  Washington,  calls  for 
all  members  to  be  moved  out  by  March  31. 
The  staff  of  161  employees  would  be  gone 
and  the  operation  closed  by  June  30. 

Members  not  discharged  or  transferred  to 
hospitals  by  March  31  would  be  moved  to 
centers  at  Biloxi.  Miss.,  Bay  Pines.  Fla.,  Dub- 
lin, Ga..  and  Mountain  Home.  Tenn. 

On  January  13  admissions  to  all  receiving 
domiciliaries  were  frozen.  The  Thomasville 
facility  has  800  beds  but  operates  on  a 
planned  average  member  load  of  750,  leaving 
a  margin  of  up  to  50  beds.  On  January  14 
it  had  765  members  of  which  193  were  Flor- 
ida residents  and  263  were  Georgia  residents. 
World  War  II  veterans,  a  group  whose  need 
for  domiciliary  care  is  growing  now  that  their 
average  age  has  reached  45.  comprised  56.84 
percent  of  the  residents  while  World  War  I 
veterans  made  up  33.28  percent.  There  were 
lesser  numbers  of  Korean  and  peacetime  vet- 
erans. Six  residents  are  Spanish-American 
War  veterans. 

Other  facilities  also  have  a  margin  between 
total  beds  and  caseload  and  it  is  figured  that 
this  margin  plus  natural  turnover  will  make 
room  for  those  being  moved  from  the  clos- 
ing facilities,  Legg  explained. 

The  Thomasville  domiciliary  was  built 
during  World- War  II  as  Finney  General  Hos- 
pital. Like  most  military  facilities  of  that 
day  its  exterior  appearance  is  crude  but  in- 
teriors are  comfortable. 

About  50  percent  of  the  rooms  are  private 
or  semiprivate  and  a  main  dining  room  ac- 
commodates 408  men  who  are  fed'  in  2 
shifts.  Light  recreation,  such  as  shxiffle- 
board.  is  available  for  those  able  to  take 
part.  Some  can  play  the  game  but  others 
are  in  wheelchairs. 

After  the  war.  the  old  general  hospital  was 
used  for  1  year  as  a  VA  hospital  before  the 
domiciliary  was  opened  officially  December  1. 
1948.  Legg,  who  works  under  Administrator 
E.  C.  McDaniel.  has  been  here  since  1948. 

When  news  of  the  closing  was  announced, 
Thomasville  Mayor  Roy  Lilly  and  Frank  Neel. 
immediate  past  chamber  president,  went  to 
Washington  to  see  what  could  be  done  but 
were  given  assurance  the  order  would  not  be 
revoked. 
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Therefore,  the  chamber  has  endorsed  the 
Lockheed  proposal  which  Involves  a  Govern- 
ment aid  program  which  Neel  believes  has 
practical  use  in  that  It  would  train  high 
school  dropouts.  From  2,000  to  2,500  boys, 
aged  16  to  21,  would  be  enrolled  to  learn 
six  types  of  skills.  It  is  hoped  that  satellite 
industries  which  could  take  advantage  of  the 
skilled  labor  will  follow  the  school  to 
Thomasville. 


AMERICA'S  FORGOTTEN 
ARMAMENTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Walter  R.  Courtenay,  minister  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nashville, 
Term.,  and  twice  the  winner  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  Award,  has  delivered 
another  timely  and  thought-provoking 
sermon  to  his  congregation. 

Dr.  Courtenay  will  be  remembered  for 
his  splendid  messages  of  1963  and  1964, 
when  he  discussed  "The  Problems  of 
Equality"  and  "The  Problem  of  Equilib- 
rium" in  the  context  of  the  controversial 
issues  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Courtenay  is,  without  a  doubt,  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  forthright  spokes- 
men fdr  religion  and  morality,  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

In  his/ sermon  of  Sunday,  February  14, 
Dr.  Coiirtenay  talked  of  the  moral  and 
military  strength,  or  lack  of  strength,  of 
the  United  States  at  a  time  when  we 
are  faced  as  never  before  with  the  threat 
of  global  communism  and  nuclear  disas- 
ter. He  eloquently  describes  how  the 
American  people  can  best  arm  themselves 
against  this  threat. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  expand  upon 
his  advice  and  counsel,  but  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend his  message  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and,  indeed,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr.  Courtenay's  sermon 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dr.  COtTBTENAT  WARNS  OF  U.S.  FORGOTTZN 

Armaments 

Honesty,  faith  in  God  and  patriotism  are 
the  forgotten  armaments  of  America's  na- 
tional defense,  Dr.  Walter  Rowe  Courtenay, 
minister  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
two  time  Freedoms  Foundation  Award  win- 
ner, told  his  congregation  this  week. 

Speaking  Sunday  morning  on  "The  For- 
gotten Side  of  National  Defense,"  Dr.  Courte- 
nay declared  that  Vietnam  is  now  a  brush 
fire  which  threatens  to  become  a  forest  fire, 
then  a  prairie  fire,  "a  fire  swept  on  by  the 
high  winds  of  Red  China,  and  thus  endanger- 
ing the  entire  world  with  searing  flame. 

"Now,  in  Vietnam,"  he  said,  "a  little  na- 
tion tests  our  patience  and  our  positlveness, 
and  why  not?  Did  we  not  wage  a  Korean 
war  and  fall  to  win  it?  Did  not  our  failure 
there  encourage  Asian  communism  to  try 
again?  Is  not  the  present  unpleasantness 
part  of  the  tooth-marked  aftermath  of  our 
Korean  vacillatory  actions?" 

As  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Courtenay's  second 
award-winning  sermon,  the  Banner  herewith 
reproduces  in  full  Sunday's  message. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  SmE  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Three  times  in  my  life  war  has  come  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  These  wars 
have  always  begun  in  a  similar  manner, 
namely,  with  events  abroad  creating  strife, 
with  someone  somewhere  pushing  people 
around  and  exerting  military  pressures,  the 


affair  always  beginning  with  a  smallness  that 
In  time  became  a  bigness.  Thus  World  War 
I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  war  began, 
and  all  three  are  sharply  etched  upon  my 
consciousness.  Millions  of  our  men  have 
been  involved.  Unaccountable  billions  of 
our  wealth  have  been  invested,  and  we  have 
given  the  strength  of  this  Nation  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  to  end  war, 
to  defeat  dictators,  and  to  establish  peace. 
And  with  what  results? 

Today  the  Communists  number  in  their 
ranks  about  40  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  Their  hunger  for  world  domination 
and  world  control  diminishes  not  at  all  with 
the  passing  of  time.  Through  their  satel- 
lites, pressures  are  exerted  on  us  in  particu- 
lar, harassing  us,  taunting  us,  teasing  us, 
bullying  us,  and  daring  us  to  act  with  posi- 
tlveness and  power.  The  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  seem  almost  totally  exempt,  but 
not  us.  The  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.B. 
are  the  poles  of  modernity,  one  West  and  one 
East.  As  they  turn  so  turns  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  we  are  the  giants  of  this  topsy- 
turvy age.  The  giants  of  yesterday  are  al- 
most schizophrenic  because  of  it.  Britain 
and  France,  who  once  were  giants,  find  it 
difficult  to  live  as  nations  diminished  in 
size  and  importance.  The  golden  age  they 
knew  haunts  them,  and  the  modern  age  they 
know  taunts  them,  and  they  do  not  know 
what  role  they  ought  to  play  in  a  world  where 
new  giants  walk. 

WHAT    OP    OTHERS? 

The  other  nations,  the  pigmy  and  the 
larger  ones,  many  of  whom  act  like  children 
released  for  vacation — what  of  them?  The 
ones  on  our  side  talk  big  because  we  are  big. 
Those  against  us  talk  big  because  Russia  is 
big.  Some  gravitate  to  us  because  of  what  we 
are,  and  others  gravitate  to  Russia  because 
of  what  she  is.  Thus  is  the  modern  world 
divided,  and  in  this  world  there  are  no  neu- 
trals, for  how  can  any  nation  be  neutral  in  a 
nuclear  age? 

Now,  in  Vietnam,  a  little  nation  tests  our 
patience  and  otir  positlveness.  and  why  not? 
Did  we  not  wage  a  Korean  war  and  fail  to 
win  it?  Did  not  our  failure  there  encour- 
age Asian  communism  to  try  again?  Is  not 
the  present  unpleasantness  part  of  the  tooth- 
marked  aftermath  of  our  Korean  vacillatory 
actions?  What  Is  now  a  brush  fire  in  Viet- 
nam may  become  a  forest  fire,  then  a  prairie 
fire,  a  fire  swept  on  by  the  high  winds  of 
Red  China,  and  thus  endangering  the  entire 
world  with  searing  flame. 

I  have  asked  myself  many  times  this  week: 
Are  we  ready?  Are  we  ready  in  case  the 
brush  fire  becomes  a  large  conflagration? 

Two  things  need  to  be  said  here  and  said 
today: 

1.  We  live  in  a  world  where  aggression  is 
still  a  profitable  business.  Russia  under- 
stands this,  and  so  do  all  the  satellites.  In 
my  lifetime  a  handful  of  Bolsheviks  in  Rus- 
sia have  parlayed  their  winnings  into  a  rich 
Jackpot.  Aggression  still  pays.  Russia 
knows  this  and  so  do  Red  China,  Tito,  Ul- 
bricht,  Castro,  Sukarno,  and  all  the  rest. 
We  still  live  ir  a  world  where  aggression  can 
be  a  profitable  business. 

2.  We  live  in  a  world  where  military  power 
Is  still  positive  power,  and  where  only  strong 
nations  succeed  and  survive.  The  world  is 
still  controlled  by  the  militarily  strong,  for 
it  is  strength  that  creates  nations  and  It  is 
strength  that  sustains  them.  Russia,  strong 
In  weapons  and  plans,  offers  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  the  security  of  enslavement  and 
regimentation.  We,  strong  in  weapons,  but 
weak  in  plans,  offer  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
security  with  what? 

Twice  In  my  lifetime  this  Nation  has  saved 
the  British.  Twice  in  my  lifetime  this  Na- 
tion has  saved  France.  Twice  In  my  lifetime 
this  Natioil  has  saved  the  free  world.  Not 
only  have  we  been  the  decisive  element  In 
winning  the  wars,  but  we  are  the  ones  who 


have  financed  the  rebuilding  of  the  world, 
and  the  freeing  of  the  world.  Now,  you  would 
think  that  In  the  light  of  all  that  we  have 
done  in  the  last  50  years  the  world  would 
love  us  as  It  loves  no  other,  and  would  trust 
us  as  it  triists  no  other.  Having  given  the 
free  people  of  the  earth  a  chance  to  remain 
free,  our  place  of  leadership  should  be  un- 
questioned. After  all,  It  is  our  strength  that 
has  created  whatever  freedom  still  remains, 
and  on  our  strength  the  free  world  rests. 

This  is  an  awesome  responsibility  for  us 
to  face,  and  I  ask  myself  again  and  again, 
"Are  we  strong  enough?  Are  we  worthy 
enough?    Are  we  ready  enough?" 

We  are  told  that  we  are  the  strongest  mili- 
tary force  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today. 
We  are  also  told  that  we  are  the  strongest 
Nation  in  the  history  of  mankind.  (May 
God  prevent  us  from  ever  having  to  prove  it.) 
It  is  amazing,  therefore,  that  the  Vletcong  do 
not  believe  this.  It  is  amazing  that  this 
handful  of  guerrillas  in  Vietnam  Is  unim- 
pressed. If  we  were  Russia  she  would  be  Im- 
pressed, and  this  whole  business  would  have 
been  settled  at  least  2  years  ago.  Russia 
would  not  have  put  up  with  this  nonsense 
2  weeks.  The  difference  between  us  is  that 
we  fear  world  opinion  and  Russia  has  no  such 
fear.  We  are  afraid  to  act  lest  somebody 
shake  a  finger  at  us,  and  call  us  names.  Not 
Russia — if  you  do  not  believe  It  look  back 
at  what  happened  in  East  Berlin  and  in  Hun- 
gary when  people  asked  for  relief  from  Com- 
munist repression. 

In  nuclear  power,  in  air  power.  In  sea 
power,  and  in  productive  power,  we  are  the 
strongest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
we  think — but  are  we  strong  enough?  When 
Is  a  nation  strong  enough?  When  is  a  na- 
tion adequately  prepared? 

1.  I  would  say  that  a  nation  is  strong  and 
adequately  prepared  when  her  weapons  are 
modern,  and  her  personnel  well  organized  and 
superbly  disciplined.  We  are  moving  so  fast 
In  the  modern  world  that  what  was  good 
enough  in  1960  may  not  be  good  enough  for 
1965,  and  what  is  good  enough  for  1965  may 
be  of  little  value  by  1970.  Our  weapons  are 
modern  at  the  moment,  our  weapons  are  im- 
pressive, and  we  are  well  organized — on 
paper.  In  terms  of  discipline — who  knows? 
You  can  never  know  how  well  disciplined 
you  are  until  war  conditions  exist.  Based 
on  past  performances,  however,  if  we  are 
not  ready,  given  a  little  time,  we  will  get 
ready. 

May  I  add  that  wars  are  never  won  by 
armies  by  themselves.  They  may  be  well 
equipped,  and  well  trained,  but  a  nation's 
strength  is  the  strength  of  her  people  as  a 
whole.  It  is  the  homefront  that,  in  the  end, 
determines  the  power  of  a  nation. 

2.  That  brings  me  to  my  second  answer. 
While  we  are  strong  in  weapons  and  well  dis- 
ciplined in  manpower,  there  is  a  forgotten 
side  of  national  defense;  namely,  the  spirit 
of  our  people.  A  failure  in  human  nature 
Is  always  a  failure  In  an  ultimate  sense. 
Well-trained  men  can  throw  away  weapons 
that  are  still  operational.  They  can  desert 
planes  and  tanks  and  command  posts.  At 
the  front  they  can  frustrate  the  plans  of  a 
whole  nation.  On  the  homefront  they  can 
refuse  to  work  and  to  sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
those  at  the  fighting  front.  They  can  leave 
supply  lines  empty,  and  also  leave  the  heart 
of  fighting  men  devoid  of  purpose.  That  is 
why  I  say  that  a  nation's  future  depends  on 
her  people's  attitudes,  upon  their  general 
philosophy  of  life.  Everything  depends  on 
the  spirit  of  a  people,  their  faith  in  them- 
selves, their  cause,  their  goals. 

Here  I  read  a  statement  that  is  now  15  years 
old  but  remains  truthful  and  forceful,  "The 
political  leaders  of  the  so-called  democratic 
nations,  who  depend  on  popular  choice,  sel- 
dom try  to  develop  moral  power  and  a  sacri- 
ficial spirit  until  war  is  upon  them."  In 
other  words,  as  a  Nation  we  never  get  aroxmd 
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to  building  strong  moral  fiber  into  our  Na- 
tion until  the  chips  are  down  and  the  crisis 
of  destiny  is  upon  us.  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  think, 
sensed  this,  and  it  was  this  sensitivity  that 
moved  him  to  say,  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country."  I  say  to  you  that  this  is  a 
sentence  that  shines,  and  is  a  timely  one,  but 
what  did  it  produce  in  the  life  of  our  Na- 
tion? How  many  people  were  changed? 
How  many  people  suddenly  became  devoutly 
patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  as  a  result  of  it? 
How  many  became  bigger,  better  Americans? 

BASIC  HONEStT    NEEDED 

I  am  saying  to  you  this  morning  that  we 
need  additional  armaments,  and  the  first 
basic  armament  that  we  need  is  basic 
honesty.  Judging  by  all  signs  we  have  hit 
an  all-time  low  in  tihe  realm  of  basic 
honesty — in  government,  in  industry,  In  the 
labor  movement,  in  education,  and  In  your 
life  and  in  my  own.  Basic  honesty  means 
the  ability  to  be  aboveboard,  to  be  fair,  to 
deal  Justly,  to  be  true  to  the  trust  of  others. 
When  we  have  it.  it  adds  other  qualities  to 
our  lives  and  works  wonders  In  a  nation. 
Nothing  endangers  the  strength  of  a  nation 
more  than  dishonesty  among  its  people.  Dis- 
honesty strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  selfhood 
and  a  good  society.  On  [the  other  hand,  when 
we  are  honest,  we  have  self-respect,  inner 
strength,  fearlessness,  courage,  dependability, 
punctuality,  honest  wqrk,  productive  work, 
stable  homes,  and  seriotiB  political  views  and 
loyalties.  Once  we  build  basic  honesty  into 
our  lives  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  spirit 
take  root,  and  grow,  and  fiourlsh. 

2.  The  second  armampnt  we  need  to  add  to 
that  which  we  already  'have  is  faith  in  God. 
Faith  in  God  means  faith  in  something  big. 
Someone  big,  Someone  ;who  is  not  temporal, 
or  transient.  Someone  vfto  is  permanent,  and 
permanently  earth  related.  When  you  be- 
lieve in  such  a  One  you  begin  to  imderstand 
^hat  we  talk  about  when  we  talk  about  sin; 
namely,  this  crude,  cruel  self-centeredness, 
and  selfishness  that  is  a  part  of  every  human 
life.  Our  faith  also  teaches  us  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  are  responsible  for  our 
choices,  and  our  conduct,  and  must  face  a 
Judgment.  Men  shall  jbe  rewarded  for  their 
virtues.  Men  shall  bi  punished  for  their 
wickedness.  I 

Across  the  face  of  toils  Nation  we  have 
written,  "In  God  We  trust."  This  ought  to 
mean  that  as  a  nation  we  are  on  God's  side. 
We  are  for  righteousness,  we  are  for  Justice. 
we  are  for  truth,  we  are  for  morality.  But 
are  we?  Where  are  we  when  a  single  atheist 
in  the  United  States  can  silence  the  voice  of 
prayer  throughout  the  educational  life  of  a 
nation?  Where  are  we  when  a  single  atheist 
can  determine  the  religious  customs  of  the 
majority  of  our  people? 

Ours  Is  a  nation  "under  God,"  and  such 
a  nation  must  live  by  moral  standards.  This 
must  mean  temperance  in  all  things,  purity 
of  life,  fair  dealings  with  other  people,  con- 
cern for  other  people,  and  right  human  re- 
lationships. Too  often  we  Americans  forget 
that  it  was  the  religious  aspirations  of  our 
founders  that  laid  the  foundation  for  our 
materialistic  success.  All  too  easily  today 
we  forget  the  original  (»urce  of  our  greatness 
and  become  as  matenalistically  oriented  as 
Russia  herself. 

3.  The  third  armament  that  we  need  to 
add  to  that  which  we  now  have  is  patriotism. 
By  patriotism  I  do  not  mean  crowds,  parades, 
flag  waving,  and  nationalistic  chest-thump- 
ing speeches.  To  me  patriotism  means  a 
well-rounded  knowledge  of  our  history — un- 
debunked,  to  know  the  roots  out  of  which 
we  have  come,  to  understand  the  source  of 
the  greatness  of  our  people  and  our  system. 
Patriotism  to  me  means  a  knowledge  of  our 
system  of  government  and  economics,  of 
faith  in  the  dreams  of  our  fathers,  faith  In 
our  system,  and  a  willingness  to  live  by  It,  a 
willingness  to  live  for  It.  and  a  willingness  to 
die  for  its  perpetuation. 
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Honesty,  faith  in  God,  and  patriotism. 
These  are  armaments  that  are  essential  on 
all  fronts  of  our  national  life  today. 

The  situation  that  actually  exists  in  the 
United  States  today  does  not  speak  well  of 
OMX  public  schools  and  the  type  of  education 
we  now  support.  The  crime  rate  is  too  high 
for  \is  to  feel  that  all  Is  well  In  public  edu- 
cation. Our  loose  philosophy  of  life,  the 
Increase  of  disobedience,  disregard  for  law 
and  sexual  Irresponsibility,  our  inadequate 
understanding  of  our  political  system,  and 
our  profit-motive  economy,  does  not  war- 
rant a  complacent  attitude  toward  the  fruit- 
age of  our  current  educational  endeavor. 

Neither  does  the  situation  speak  well  for 
our  homes,  the  basis  of  aU  else  in  American 
life,  since  it  is  our  first  school,  church,  court 
of  law,  and  community.  The  looseness  that 
characterizes  them,  the  lack  of  integrity 
within,  can  only  mean  a  further  weakening 
of  our  wills  and  our  ways  at  a  time  when 
we  need  increased  strength. 

The  current  situation  does  not  speak  well 
for  our  general  philosophy  of  life,  nor  for 
the  future  that  must  grow  out  of  our  cvurrent 
points  of  emphasis. 


life  shares?  Many  persons  become  things  as 
a  result  of  what  they  think  and  how  they 
live,  and  when  a  person  is  a  thing  how  can 
you  deal  with  him  as  a  person? 

Oxa  Nation  may  be  standing  on  the  verge 
of  another  Korea.  If  she  is,  then  this  time 
no  Yalu  River  wUl  stop  us.  We  will  go  be- 
yond the  Yalu  River  regardless  of  the  price 
we  are  called  upon  to  pay.  But  If  our  situa- 
tion Is  worsening — are  we  strong  enough  mil- 
itarily, and  are  we  strong  enough  where  It 
really  counts.  In  you  and  me.  In  terms  of 
our  basic  honesty  and  all  that  it  produces. 
In  terms  of  omi  faith  In  God.  In  terms  of  our 
love  of  covmtry,  In  terms  of  our  being  first- 
class  citizens  and  persons  of  worth? 

It  has  been  written,  "Blessed  Is  the  Nation 
whose  God  Is  the  Lord."  Ah,  but  if  oiur 
God  ceases  to  be  the  Lord,  what  then? 


WHAT  CAN  WE  DO? 

I  ask  myself,  therefore,  "What  can  we  do?" 
First,  we  must  keep  America  strong  mili- 
tarily regardless  of  cost.  If  we  do  not.  we 
are  sitting  ducks  In  a  world  where  the  Com- 
munists have  not  for  a  moment  diminished 
their  determination  to  control  all  nations. 

Second,  we  must  keep  America  strong  in 
her  faith  in  God,  which  means  moral  stabil- 
ity at  the  very  center  of  our  lives. 

Third,  we  must  keep  America  strong  In- 
tellectually, so  that  our  people  really  know 
this  system  of  ours,  and  why  we  should  live 
for  It,  and  if  necessary,  die  for  it. 

Fourth,  we  must  keep  America  strong  reli- 
giously. . 

Fifth,  we  must  keep  America  strong 
patriotically. 

We  have  written  across  the  face  of  this 
Nation,  "This  Nation  Under  God,"  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  soon  about  the  new 
sentence  that  now  threatens  us,  "This  Na- 
tion Under  Godlessness." 

It  was  Dr.  Henry  C.  Unk  who  years  ago 
observed  that  while  Moses  was  up  on  the 
mountain  receiving  the  divine  law  from  God. 
the  nation  was  down  in  the  valley  worship- 
ping the  golden  calf.  If  that  Is  not  where 
we  are  today,  where  are  we? 

I  believe  In  a  free  people,  and  a  free  society, 
but  I  wonder  sometimes  if  we  are  not  too 
free  with  our  freedom.     In  this  country  we 
are  free  to  be  significant  and  we  are  free 
to  be  Insignificant;   free  to  be  worthy  and 
free  to  be  worthless;    free  to  be  successful 
and  free  to  be  failures;  free  to  work  and  free 
to  be  lazy;  free  to  share  and  free  to  sponge; 
free  to  worship  and  free  to  tell  God  to  seek 
a  warmer  climate;  free  to  learn  and  free  to 
remain  Ignorant;  free  to  be  Americans  and 
free  to  be  Communists  and  traitors  to  our 
history.      I   wonder    sometimes    how   much 
adverse  freedom  a  free  nation  can  afford  be- 
fore she  destroys  herself. 
Two  cliches  of  modernity  worry  me: 
1    One  is  that  in  this  Nation  there  must 
be  no  second-class  citizens.    But  you  cannot 
avoid  having  second-class  citizens,  and  even 
third-  and  fourth-class  citizens,  not  because 
the  Nation  by  law  makes  It  so,  but  because 
the  people  themselves  make  it  so.    How  can 
you  make  first-class  citizens  out   of  those 
who   by   nature,   desire,   and   effort   classify 
themselves  as  second  class,  third  class,  and 
fourth  class?     When  citizens  refuse  to   be 
first  class  how  can  you  avoid  their  slipping 
down  into  other  classes? 

2.  The  other  cliche  says  that  we  must  treat 
all  persons  as  persons;  that  we  must  never 
treat  persons  as  things.  But  what  if  certain 
persons  live  like  things?  What  if  they  lack 
the  main  Ingredients  of  persons,  such  as  love, 
appreciation,  thoughtfulness,  forgiveness,  un- 
selfishness, and  a  great  loyalty  to  the  best 


PROXMIRE  REPLY  TO  BUDGET 
DIRECTOR  GORDON  ON  FARM 
INCOME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon's  widely 
discussed  and  controversial  article  was 
published  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  relating  to  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment  and  also  to  our  farm  program,  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  challenging  some  of  his 
conclusions  regarding  our  farmers. 

He  replied  to  me  recently,  and  in  clos- 
ing sent  me  a  speech  delivered  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  Murphy, 
on  which  Mr.  Gordon  had  based  much  of 
his  analysis  of  the  farm  problem. 

Mr  President,  I  intend  to  have  these 
three  documents  printed  in  the  Record 
but  before  doing  so,  let  me  make  these 
points:  ,     ^^     . 

First,  a  sharp  diminution  in  the  farm 
population,  which  Mr.  Gordon  sees  as 
the  principal  basis  for  the  solution  to  the 
farm  program,  is  taking  place  right  now, 
as  it  has  taken  place  for  many  years. 

Since  1952  the  farm  population  has 
dropped  from  21.7  miUion  to  12.9  million. 
I  submit  that  this  is  the  sharpest,  most 
decisive,  and  startling  drop  in  population 
this  growing  country  has  ever  suffered  in 
its  history  in  any  large,  important,  and 
productive  group. 

But,  has  there  been  a  significant  im- 
provement in  the  income  of  the  remain- 
ing more  efficient  farmers? 
The  answer  is  an  emphatic  "No." 
Per  capita  farm  income  remains  a  dis- 
mal 60  percent  of  off-farm  income,  al- 
though  farm   efficiency   has   increased 
three  times  as  fast  as  off-farm  efficiency, 
and  although  fanners  work  harder,  m- 
vest  more  heavily,  and  risk  more  greatly 
than  any  other  segment  of  the  economy. 
Second,  Budget  Director  Gordon  c^- 
not  deny  the  unfairness  of  comparing  the 
income  of  the  40  percent  most  prosperous 
farmers  with  the  income  of  the  entire 
off-farm  population.   Obviously,  the  only 
fair  comparison  is  to  compare  the  40  per- 
cent most  prosperous  fanners  with  the 
40    percent   most    prosperous    off-farm 
popiilation.  , 

Mr  Gordon  concedes  that  if  we  do 
that,  there  is  the  same  disparity,  the 
same  unfair  disadvantages  against  the 
farmer  that  we  have  when  we  compare 
farm  income  with  off-farm  income  and 
find  the  farmer's  Income  is  only  a  pitiful 
60  percent  of  off -farm  income. 

The  assumption  that  the  removal  or 
the  60  percent  least  prosperous  fanners 
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from  the  farm  willr  leave  the  40  percent 
who  now  on  the  average  earn  near- 
income -parity  returns  with  100  percent 
of  oflf-farm  persons  in  the  same  relative 
income  position  they  now  enjoy,  is  de- 
monstrably false.  The  experience  of  past 
years  should  show  that  as  farm  popula- 
tion diminishes,  as  the  least  prosperous 
farmers  leave  the  farm  the  income  of  the 
remaining  farmers  does  not  improve 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  farmers  continue  to 
produce  so  efficiently  and  so  productively, 
and  we  fail  to  fini  any  way  in  which  they 
can  limit  their  production  to  what  they 
can  sell  at  a  fair  price,  this  situation  will 
continue. 

What  has  happened  is  that  we  have 
enjoyed  this  immense'  growth  and  im- 
provement in  our  national  prosperity  be- 
cause of  farm  efiBciency.  The  average 
American  who  10  years  ago  spent  26  per- 
cent of  his  income  for  food,  today  spends 
something  like  17  percent,  $1  out  of  $6  of 
his  income  on  food.  No  citizen  of  any 
country  in  the  world  has  ever  enjoyed 
anything  like  this  bargain.  In  pros- 
perous European  countries  the  best  any 
nation  can  do  is  one-third  of  income  for 
food,  in  Russia  one-half.  By  freeing  five- 
sixths  of  income  to  buy  everything  else, 
American  farm  efficiency  has  made  a 
mighty  contribution  to  prosperity.  But 
the  farmer's  reward  is  an  insultingly  low 
income. 

He  will  diminish  In  numbers  in  the 
future  but  this  will  worsen,  not 
strengthen,  his  economic  position  unless 
he  organizes  like  every  other  economic 
group  in  America  to  limit  his  production 
to  what  he  can  sell  at  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  Director  of  the 
Budget  Kermit  Gordon,  the  Budget  Di- 
rector's reply,  and  the  speech  made  by 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
Murphy  on  which  Budget  Director  Gor- 
don based  his  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

January  11, 1965. 
Hon.  Kermit  GpRDON, 

Director  of  the  Bu^^t,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DX!. 

Dear  Kermit:  Although  the  bulk  of  this 
letter  is  directed  at  some  points  of  sharp  dis- 
agreement with  your  recent  article  In  the 
Satvirday  Review.  I  must  concur  in  your  re- 
freshing and  persuasive  analysis  of  "econ- 
omy" as:  the  efficient  allocation  of  resources. 

I  also  agree  that  our  farm  program  has 
failed  to  solve  the  cruel  problem  of  low  farm 
income  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  farmers. 
And  I  applaud  your  questioning  of  the  value 
of  enormous  Federal  investment  in  reclama- 
tion projects  which  have  the  consequence  of 
Increasing  our  agricultural  surplus. 

But,  unfortunately,  your  article  is  sure  to 
be  widely  interpreted  as  giving  the  authority 
of  your  office  and  your  excellent  reputation 
to  the  wholly  fallacious  thesis  that  the  heart 
of  our  farm  problem  is  that  60  percent  of 
'American  farmers  are  unproductive  and  in- 
efficient, while  the  other  40  percent  operate 
prosperous,  thriving  businesses. 

This  notion  is  Just  as  wrong  as  it  can  be. 
American  farming  has  already  gone  through 
one  of  the  cruelest  economic  wringers  in 
American  history.  In  a  country  that  prides 
Itself  on  Its  efficiency,  farming  is  by  almost 
any  standard  the  most  efficient  of  all.    You 


and  other  economists  have  agreed  with  this 
with  virtual  unanimity. 

The  "wringer"  has  eliminated  literally  mil- 
lions of  so-called  marginal,  in  some  cases,  in- 
efficient farmers.  And  the  process  of  leav- 
ing the  farm  is  going  on  right  now  and  will 
continue.  But  the  American  farmer  who  can 
make  a  living  and  support  his  family  In 
farming  today  is  perforce  efficient.  That 
living  is  not^a  good  living  by  current  Ameri- 
can standards.  For  virtually  no  American 
farmer  is  It  an  adequate  living  in  the  light 
of  the  efficiency,  the  Investment,  the  labor 
and  the  risk  the  farmer  puts  into  his  busi- 
ness. 

I  will  be  more  specific:  I  vigorously  dis- 
agree with  the  concluding  sentence  In  the 
following  paragraph,  excerpted  In  part  from 
your  article: 

"The  1  million  farms  with  cash  receipts  of 
over  $10,000  accounted  for  only  27  percent  of 
the  number  of  farms  but  for  almost  80  per- 
cent of  the  sales  of  farm  products.  These  1 
million  farmers  could  produce  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's farm  needs.  Including  our  large  com- 
mercial exports.  Taking  into  account  earn- 
ings from  off-farm  work,  the  1963  average 
income  of  these  1  million  relatively  success- 
ful farmers  was  over  $9,500  up  13  percent 
from  4  years  ago.  These  1  million  farmers 
earn  average  rates  of  return  on  their  capital 
investments  and  labor  almost  equal  to  the 
corresponding  averages  in  the  nonfarm  econ- 
omy." 

Will  you  document  as  fully  as  you  can  your 
assertion  that  "these  1  million  farmers  earn 
average  rates  of  return  on  their  capital  in- 
vestments and  labor  almost  equal  to  the  cor- 
responding averages  in  the  nonfarm  econ- 
omy?" This  statement  drastically  conflicts 
with  all  the  statistical  Information  that  I 
have  seen.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  made  a  study 
of  both  "rate  of  return"  and  "hourly  earn- 
ings" for  farmers  In  various  sections  of  the 
country,  and  with  respect  to  various  com- 
modities. 

I  found  that  farm  rate  of  return  Was 
consistently  far  below — less  than  half — the 
rate  of  return  in  manufacturing,  for  example. 

In  making  the  comparison  of  the  40  per- 
cent most  efficient  farmers  with  manufactur- 
ing, for  Instance,  for  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment, would  it  in  your  Judgment  be  fair  to 
exclude  the  least  efficient  60  percent  of 
manufacturing  enterprises?  In  such  a  case 
you  would  be  comparing  the  rate  of  return 
on  the  40  percent  most  efficient  manufac- 
turers with  the  rate  of  return  on  the  40 
percent  most  efficient  farmers.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  suspect  in  this  case  that  the  sharp 
disparity,"  the  heavy  advantage  In  favor  of 
return  on  manufacturing  would  not  still 
be  2  to  1  or  better? 

In  terms  of  distributive  Justice,  isn't  it 
also  true  that  in  comparing  rates  of  return 
you  are  Ignoring  the  big  fact  that  farmers 
have  Increased  their  efficiency  at  least  twice 
as  much  in  the  past  10  years  as  manufac- 
turers or  any  other  sector  of  the  American 
economy?  Isn't  it  also  true  that  the  reward 
of  farmers  for  this  Increased  efficiency  has 
been  approximately  zero,  while  Increased 
return  on  Investment  for  manufacturing 
enterprises  has  outpaced  Increases  in  effi- 
ciency? 

Isn't  it  also  true  that  in  the  sector  of 
our  economy  that  accounts  for  most  of  the 
Nation's  earnings  and  expenditures — labor — 
that  wages  have  Increased  at  least  as  rapidly 
as  productivity? 

As  a  result  of  this,  isn't  It  true  that  factory 
wages  today  are  two,  three,  or  four  times 
higher  than  hourly  earnings  of  farmers,  If 
you  allow  farmers  say  a  4-percent  return  on 
their  Invested  capital?  The  most  recent  sta- 
tistics I  have  seen,  for  example,  show  factory 
wages  last  year  averaged  $2.53  an  hour.  Ag- 
ricultural statistics  show  that  farm  hourly 
earnings  vary,  depending  on  the  commodity 
and  the  section  of  the  country,  usually  with- 


in a  range  from  60  cents  to  $1 — far  less  than 
the  current  legal  minimum  wage  off  the  farm. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  comparison  includes 
all  farmers,  marginal  as  well  as  prosperous. 
But  on  what  possible  assumptions  can  one 
argue  that  if  we  ruled  out  the  60  percent 
least  efficient,  low-earning  wage  earners,  the 
40  percent  factory  workers  with  top  earnings 
would  not  have  a  similar  advantage  over  the 
40  percent  farmers  whose  labor  return  is  the 
highest? 

Indeed  almost  any  comparison  of  farm 
earnings  and  nonfarm  earnings  In  terms  of 
efficiency  is  very  likely  to  show  a  sharp  dis- 
advantage for  farmers  also  because  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  has  already  diminished  so 
rapidly  and  continues  to  fall  very  rapidly. 

It  Is  certainly  a  logical  presumption  that 
marginal  farmers  with  low  Incomes  and  low 
efficiency  are  more  likely  to  have  left  the 
farm  than  efficient  farmers.  In  the  past  20 
years  American  farming  has  ensured  one  of 
the  heaviest  emigrations  of  low-Income,  low- 
efficiency  operators  that  any  economic  group 
has  suffered  in  our  economic  history. 

On  the  contrary,  our  nonfarm  labor  market 
has  been  expanding  apace,  it  is  logical  to 
assume  that  with  new  entry  into  the  labor 
market^wlth  less  efficient  workers  able  to 
find  new  employment — the  efficiency  of  the 
nonfarm  labor  market  would  tend  to  im- 
prove much  less  rapidly  than  farm  labor. 

What  all  this  comes  down  to  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  Immense  efficiency  Increases  of 
the  American  farmer,  his  heavy  Investment, 
the  long  hours  he  works,  the  big  risk  he 
takes  with  his  investment,  it  is  clear  that 
low  farm  Income  Is  the  number  one  economic 
Injustice,  the  shame  of  America. 

Any  fair.  Just,  and  practical  solution  of  our 
farm  problem  must  begin  with  the  big  fact 
that  farm  income  for  virtually  all  farmers  is 
too  low,  and  I  mean  much  too  low.  The 
farmer  must  be  given  an  opportunity.  In  the 
marketplace,  to  Increase  that  Income. 

Any  proposal  that  would  divide  the  already 
pitifully  divided  farmers  further;  I.e.,  "the 
most  efficient"  40  percent  versus  the  rest 
overlooks  the  fact  that  farming  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  in  part  Is  the  most  efficient  indus- 
try in  America,  and  suffers  by  all  odds  the 
most  unjust  and  inadequate  return. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19. 1965. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  As  I  explained 
In  our  telephone  conversation.  I  very  much 
regret  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  thought- 
ful and  penetrating  letter  of  January  11,  re- 
lating to  my  recent  speech  which  was  printed 
in  the  Saturday  Review. 

First,  you  have  asked  me  to  document  the 
statement  that  "these  1  million  farmers 
earn  average  rates  of  return  on  their  capital 
Investments  and  labor  almost  equal  to  the 
corresponding  averages  in  the  nonfarm  econ- 
omy." 

This  statement  is  based  on  recent  studies 
made  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  of  the 
findings  of  these  studies  were  summarized  by 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a  speech  of  November  16,  1964. 

In  this  speech.  Under  Secretary  Murphy 
said: 

"There  are  somewhat  less  than  a  million 
farms  in  the  United  States  that  sell  more 
than  $10,000  worth  of  products  annually. 
These  efficient  farms  make  up  only  27  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  farms,  but  mar- 
ket nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  product. 
They  have  the  capacity  to  produce  all  of  the 
Nation's  needs  for  agricultural  products  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 


"There  is  good  reasoi  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  longrun  future  for  the  efficient 
commercial  family  farms.  They  have  suffi- 
cient resources,  present  and  potential,  to  pro- 
vide their  operators  with  satisfactory  re- 
turns. ,    .. 

"Analyses  made  in  the  Department  indi- 
cate that  a  substantial  part  of  the  efficient 
family  farnw  are  now  receiving  returns 
roughly  near  'Income  parity."  In  fact,  aver- 
age returns  for  the  top  1  million  farms  would 
have  been  at  parity  in  1963  if  gross  farm 
Income  had  been  increased  about  5  percent, 
either  by  higher  prices  or  larger  Government 
payments.  The  increase  in  net  income 
would  have  had  to  be  larger  in  percentage 
terms— perhaps  10  to  ,  15  percent  above 
1963— for  returns  to  this  group  of  farm 
operators  to  have  been  at  parity." 

A  copy  of  Under  Secretary  Murphy's  speech 
is  enclosed.  I  am  sure  that  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  USDA  would  be  happy  to 
provide  you  with  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  methods  and  criteria  employed  in  devel- 
oping these  findings. 

Second,  you  point  outj  quite  correctly  that 
the  average  income  of  the  SVi  million  farms 
in  America,  taken  as  a  single  group,  is  very 
substantially  below  parity  with  average  non- 
farm  earnings  of  labor  and  capital.  I  am 
sure  you  are  also  correct?  In  maintaining  that 
the  average  income  of  the  1  million  relatively 
successful  farmers  (27  percent  of  the  total, 
not  40  percent)  would  be  very  substantially 
below  the  average  income  pt  the  top  27  per- 
cent of  nonfarm  income  recipients. 

While  I  agree  with  both  of  these  state- 
ments, I  do  not  believe  that  either  Invali- 
dates the  points  I  was  trying  to  convey.  I 
sought  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
farm  commodity  programs  have  helped  to 
achieve  near-parity  inoomes  for  the  1  mil- 
lion farmers  who  market  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  total  product:  but  since  our  com- 
modity programs  provide  assistance  to  farm- 
ers roughly  in  proportion  to  their  cash  re- 
ceipts, they  have  done  little  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  the  other  21/2  million- 
many  of  whom  are  desperately  poor. 

In  distinguishing  the  1  million  relatively 
successful  farmers  from  the  others,  it  was 
not  my  Intention— as  you  suggest— to  "divide 
the  farmers,"  but  rather  to  divide  the  prob- 
lem. Once  It  is  seen  that  the  commodity 
programs  do  not  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  low-income  farmers,  the  need 
becomes  clear  for  expanded  public  efforts 
to  Improve  the  earning  power  of  this  group. 

With  help,  some  of  these  low-income 
farmers  can  move  up  to  successful  commer- 
cial farming.  Most,  however,  can  aspire  to 
decent  incomes  only  in  nonfarm  Jobs.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  must 
abandon  farming:  thefe  are  today  some  900,- 
000  small  part-time  farmers  who  earn,  on  the 
average,  nearly  five  times  as  much  from  non- 
farm  sources"  as  they  earn  from  farming. 
Others  will  choose  to  shift  to  full-time  non- 
farm  Jobs,  either  in  rural  or  urban  areas. 

Helping  small  farmers  to  Improve  their  lot 
In  these  various  ways  requires,  as  I  am  sure 
you  win  agree,  better  education  and  skill 
training  in  rural  areas;  Intensified  efforts  to 
assist  small  farmers  by  such  organizations 
as  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Extension  Service;  organization  of  commu- 
nity action  programs  in  low-income  rural 
areas,  and  a  strengthened  program  to  spiu: 
Industrial  development  in  the  countryside. 
Most  of  all,  of  course.  It  requires  expanding 
job  opportunities  such  as  only  sustained  na- 
tional prosperity  can  yield. 

Third,  you  very  properly  call  attention  to 
the  remarkable  record  of  productivity  Im- 
provement in  agriculture  In  recent  years. 
The  great  Improvements  In  physical  output 
per  man  and  in  yields  per  acre  are  at  the 
source  both  of  our  unparalleled  agriculture 
abundance  and  of  our  persistent  farm  Income 
problem.  With  output  per  man  Increasing 
more  rapidly  than  th«  total  demand  for  farm 


products,  the  pressures  thereby  created  have 
exerted  a  persistent  depressing  effect  on 
farm  incomes.  This,  of  course,  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  anomaly  to  which  you  refer — 
productivity  improvement  so  rapid  that  de- 
spite heavy  migration  out  of  agriculture,  the 
low  income  problem  persists. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  elaborate 
my  views,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  you  share  my  opinions  on  the  meaning 
of  economy  as  a  goal  of  public  policy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kermit  Gordon, 

Director. 


Farm   Policy   Issues  for  the  Years  Ahead 
(Talk  by  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  at  the  42d  Annual  Agri- 
cultural   Outlook    Conference,    Washing- 
ton, D.C,  November  16,  1964) 
I  am  glad  to  be  here  again  this  year.    At 
the  last  Outlook  Conference,  I  talked  to  you 
some  about  how  outlook  Information  is  used 
In  the  process  of  making  decisions  in  carry- 
ing on  our  farm  programs. 

The  outlook  affects  those  decisions  sig- 
nificantly, and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
feedback— the  decisions  on  farm  programs 
can  and  do  change  the  outlook.  This  past 
year  was  a  classic  case. 

Last  fall,  at  this  time,  this  conference 
looked  for  a  drop  in  farm  Income  in  1964 
as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  wheat  refer- 
endvun.  But  then  a  new  wheat  program 
was  enacted  earlier  this  year — and  realized 
net  farm  income  this  year  is  running  Just 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

In  fact,  we  have  had  an  unusually  long 
period  of  4  years  of  stable,  fairly  high  in- 
comes as  compared  with  past  experience. 
In  a  real  sense,  this  is  an  index  of  effective 
response  of  farm  programs  to  an  unfavorable 
outlook. 

Although  this  conference  is  focused  pri- 
marily on  the  outlook  for  1965,  I  want  to 
take  a  longer  look  at  the  major  policy  issues. 
By  and  large,  the  commodity  programs  that 
we  have  now  wUl  be  in  effect  next  year 
and  the  outlook  Is  clarified  to  that  extent. 
But  by  1966,  a  number  of  farm  program  de- 
cisions will  have  to  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress— at  least  with  respect  to  feed  grains, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  wool,'  and  perhaps  for 
other  commodities  as  well.  The  dialog 
win  start  early  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Probably  the  discussions  will  hold  within 
a  narrower  range  than  in  previous  years — 
well    within   the   outer   limits   of   pervasive 
mandatory  controls  on   the  one  hand  and 
the  "free  market"  on  the  other.    A  consen- 
sus appears  to  have  developed  toward  the 
broad  middle  ground — and  I  do  not  rest  this 
conclusion  only  on  the  results  of  the  first 
Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  In  No- 
vember.   It  is  apparent  also  in  the  report  of 
the  National  Agricultxiral  Advisory  Commis- 
sion "Farm  Policy  in  the  Years  Ahead"  pub- 
lished  last   week.     I   should   add   that   the 
Commission,    which    is    appointed    by    the 
President,  Is  made  up  of  distinguished  farm 
leaders   of    both   major    parties,   and   their 
report  will  provide  a  bipartisan  base  for  con- 
sideration.    You   will    find   this   doctunent 
very  helpful  to  understanding  our  present 
problems  and  the  direction  of  future  policy. 
The  broad  middle  ground — the  course  we 
are  now  pursuing— has  been  effective  in  rais- 
ing the  level  of  farm  Income  and  maintain- 
ing that  higher  level  during  the  past  4  years. 
We  hope  for  and  expect  further  progress  In 
improving  farm  income.     But  we  must  recog- 
nize that  our  abUlty  to  achieve  such  Im- 
provement is  limited  by  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams farmers  find  acceptable  and  by  the 
levels  of  cost  to  the  Government. 

President  Johnson  has  established  a  goal 
of  parity  of  Income  and  parity  of  opportu- 
nity for  farm  families  and  for  other  rural 
people  as  well.    It  Is  Important  to  remem- 


ber that,  in  terms  of  people,  the  nonfarm 
part  of  this  goal  is  far  larger  than  the  farm 
part.  Even  today,  fewer  than  one-fourth  of 
our  rural  people  live  on  farms.  In  the  years 
ahead,  it  win  be  stin  less.  And  over  half  of 
those  who  do  Uve  on  farms  will  be  on  part- 
time  or  retirement  farms,  or  other  farms 
with  resources  Inadequate  to  provide  a  de- 
cent living  from  farming  operations. 

In  the  farm  sector  of  the  rural  economy, 
we  should  certainly  seek  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  efficient  family  farmers  who 
account  for  most  farm  production  to  reach 
parity  of  Income  from  farming  operations. 
By  parity  of  Income,  I  mean  returns  to  the 
efficient  farm  operator  for  his  capital,  labor, 
and  management  comparable  to  returns  re- 
ceived In  other  pursuits. 

There  are  somewhat  less  than  a  million 
farms  in  the  United  States  that  sell  more 
than  $10,000  worth  of  products  annually. 
These  efficient  farms  make  up  only  27  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  farms,  but  market 
nearly  fovirth-fifths  of  the  total  product. 
They  have  the  capacity  to  produce  all  of 
the  Nation's  needs  for  agricultural  products 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

There  is  good  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  long-run  future  for  the  efficient 
commercial  family  farms.  They  have  sufB- 
clent  resources,  present  and  potential,  to 
provide  their  operators  with  satisfactory 
returns. 

Analyses  made  in  the  Department  indicate 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  efficient  famUy 
farms  are  now  receiving  returns  roughly 
near  "income  parity."  In  fact,  average  re- 
turns for  the  top  1  million  farms  would 
have  been  at  parity  In  1963  If  gross  farm 
Income  had  been  increased  about  5  percent, 
either  by  higher  prices  or  larger  Govern- 
ment payments.  The  increase  in  net  Income 
would  have  had  to  be  larger  In  percentage 
terms— perhaps  10  to  15  percent  above  1963— 
for  returns  to  this  group  of  farm  operators 
to  have  been  at  parity. 

We  must  emphasize  this  point:  The  in- 
come position  of  these  farmers  is  as  fa- 
vorable as  it  Is  only  because  of  our  price 
and  income  support  programs.  Their  out- 
look win  continue  this  favorable  only  so 
long  as  effective  Government  farm  programs 
continue. 

The  price  and  Income  programs  now  m 
effect  have  been  evolving  over  three  decades. 
They  are  working  reasonably  well.  There 
appears  to  be  little  prospect  for  drastic  or 
radical  changes  at  the  present  time. 

Few  any  longer  serlotisly  propose  Junking 
our  programs.  Studies  made  here  in  the 
Department  at  Iowa  State  University  and 
Cornell  University,  and  Just  last  month  by 
Dr.  Walter  Wilcox  for  the  Congress,  have 
documented  the  catastrophe  that  would  re- 
sult from  such  a  course. 

Dr.  WUcox  finds  that  If  price  support  and 
acreage  diversion  programs  had  not  been  In 
effect  in  the  1961-63  period,  net  farm  income 
would  have  averaged  only  about  $6  bilUon 
a  year.  This  Is  less  than  half  the  average 
of  $12  6  binion  actually  received.  Econo- 
mists like  to  talk  about  multipliers.  In  this 
case,  each  $100  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration expenditures  on  price  support  and 
acreage  diversion  programs  increased  farm 
income  by  $236. 

Net  income  would  have  been  even  lower, 
if,  in  addition,  there  had  been  no  marketing 
orders.  Public  Law  480  exports,  or  agricul- 
tural conservation  payments. 

If  a  return  to  a  mythical  free  market  for 
agriculture  is  not  a  realistic  alternative, 
neither  are  we  likely  to  take  the  road  to 
further  mandatory  restrictions  on  produc- 
tion. Neither  the  farmers  nor  the  Congress 
appear  ready  to  accept  such  a  course,  even 
though  it  might  provide  price  and  Income 
support  at  less  cost  to  the  Government  than 
other  kinds  of  programs. 

To  say  that  drastic  changes  in  our  price 
and  Income  programs  are  not  In  proq;>ect 
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does  not  rule  out  the  need  of  making  any 
changes.  We  must  continually  reappraise 
our  programs  to  maintain  farm  Income,  to 
hold  down  costs  to  the  taxpayer,  and  to  keep 
them  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  rapidly 
changing  agriculture.  Program  changes 
could  be  of  major  significance,  although  not 
drastic  or  radical. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  you  a  blueprint 
for  future  program  changes  this  morning, 
but  let  me  suggest  a  couple  of  examples 
that  might  wgll  be  In  the  general  Interest. 

First,  we  need  to  develop  a  larger,  more 
effective  long-run  land  retirement  program. 
Our  problems  of  overcapacity  are  going  to  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time.  We  are  now  paying 
to  withhold  about  57  million  acres  in  the  feed 
grain,  wheat  and  conservation  reserve  pro- 
grams. We  will  continue  to  have  somewhere 
between  50  to  80  million  acres  more  crop- 
land available  than  we  need  for  farm  pro- 
duction. As  a  minimum,  such  a  program 
should  provide  for  the  retirement,  more  or 
less  permanently,  of  submarglnal  land  not 
needed  for  farming.  It  also  should  provide  a 
better  way  to  divert  land  not  needed  In  the 
short  run  because  of  excess  capacity. 

Second,  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
has  proposed — and  I  agree — that  producers 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  quantity  limitations 
rather  than  acreage  limitations  for  some 
crops  such  as  tobacco  where  mandatory  pro- 
duction controls  are  in  effect.  Tobacco  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  ln| 
dustry  have  been  seriously  discussing  pound- 
age quotas  for  several  years.  Emphasis  on 
high  yields  under  acreage  limitations  has 
created  a  serious  quality  problem.  Under 
poundage  quotas,  growers  would  have  a 
greater  Incentive  to  produce  high  quality  to- 
bacco in  order  to  receive  more  dollars  for  the 
quantity  allowed.  This  would  Improve  the 
competitive  position  of  American  tobacco  in 
the  export  market.  Tobacco  producers 
should  consider  this  suggestion  carefully. 
Primarily,  it  will  be  up  to  them. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  another  outlook — 
away  from  "commodity  outlook"  to  "people 
outlook."  I  have  noted  that  this  conference 
will  consider  the  problems  of  rural  people  as 
well.  Conunodity  programs  may  be  the 
proper  route  for  the  1  million  or  so  farm 
families  of  eflBclent  commercial  agriculture. 
But  they  cannot  provide  adequate  Income  for 
the  214  million  families  on  the  smaller  farms 
or  for  the  12  million  other  families  of  rural 
America. 

A  prosperous  commercial  agriciilture  Is  a 
necessary  foundation  for  the  economy  of 
rural  America.  But  programs  for  commercial 
agriculture  cannot  alone  create  the  parity 
of  opportunity  that  rural  people  must  have 
if  they  are  to  achieve  a  standard  of  living 
comparable  to  that  of  city  people.  Only  1 
out  of  10  boys  now  growing  up  on  farms  can 
expect  to  make  a  decent  living  as  farm  op- 
erators. 

In  rural  America,  there  are  massive  prob- 
lems of  a  chronic  natvire — problems  of  sur- 
plus manpower,  of  Inadequate  education,  of 
substandard  Income  and  substandard  living 
conditions.  This  is  really  the  great  challenge 
for  the  years  ahead. 

Rural  America  has  half  of  the  Nation's 
poverty,  although  It  contains  less  than  a 
third  of  the  total  population. 

The  percentage  of  dilapidated  and  sub- 
standard houses  in  rural  areas  Is  three  times 
that  of  the  cities.  A  fourth  of  all  farm  homes 
and  a  fifth  of  rural  nonfarm  homes  do  not 
have  rtfnnlng  water. 

Rural  children  get  a  third  less  medical 
care  than  those  In  nearby  cities.  Their  mor- 
tality rate  Is  50-percent  higher.  They  get 
less  schooling  and  less  money  is  spent  on 
their  education  than  for  children  in  cities. 

This  Is  the  classic  vicious  circle.  Lack 
of  resources  has  kept  rural  America  from 
providing  the  educational,  health,  and  other 
public  services  necessary  to  develop  the  skills 
and  talents  of  Its  citizens.    And  because  the 


lack  of  skills  has  kept  earning  power  low. 
rviral  America  has  been  unable  to  accumulate 
the  resources  It  needs. 

Breaking  this  circle  Is  our  most  important 
Job  in  the  years  ahead. 

One  figiu-e  illustrates  what  we  have  to  do. 
The  increase  in  jobs  needed  between  1960  and 
1970  to  absorb  the  increase  in  the  rural  labor 
force,  and  to  alleviate  noral  unemployment 
and  rural  underemployment.  Is  over  6  million. 
This  is  an  increase  of  40  percent  over  the 
total  number  of  rural  emplo3nnent  oppor- 
tunities existing  in  1960. 

Not  all  of  these  new  jobs  must  be  found 
in  rural  America.  The  Increasing  efficiency 
of  agriculture  will  release  additional  man- 
power, and  migration  from  farms  to  cities 
will  continue. 

But  experience  proves  we  cannot  look  to 
migration  to  solve  the  ills  of  rural  America. 
The  flow  of  rural  population  into  the  cities 
has  left  serious  problems  in  its  wake. 

Many  riu-al  areas  have  been  stripped  of 
their  younger,  best  educated  and  most  pro- 
ductive citizens.  This  loss  of  hiunan  re- 
sources and  potential  leadership  has  seri- 
ously weakened  rural  institutions. 

For  many  other  farm  people  uprooted  by 
technological  change,  particularly  the  poorly 
educated,  migration  has  meant  exchanging 
poverty  in  the  country  for  poverty  in  the 
city. 

Our  first  step  in  coping  with  the  problem 
of  poverty  In  rural  America  is  to  give  our 
rural  youth  a  chance  to  compete  successfully 
for  a  decent  income,  either  in  the  city  or  in 
the  country.  Many  of  us  believe  that  the 
No.  1  "farm  problem"  now  and  for  the  future 
Is  the  widespread  deficiency  in  rural  edu- 
cation. 

The  humanitarian  reasons  for  providing 
equality  of  opportunity  for  our  rural  youth 
art  obvious.  The  economic  justification  is 
just  as  compelling.  Various  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  the  returns  for  public  in- 
vestment in  human  resources  provide  greater 
returns  than  investment  in  physical  or  natu- 
ral resources.  For  example,  retxirns  on  in- 
vestment in  primary  education  appear  to  be 
about  35  percent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
and  it  probably  is  much  greater  for  some  of 
the  disadvantaged  groups.  Returns  on  a 
typical  water  or  land  resource  Investment, 
on  the  other  hand,  seldom  reach  10  percent. 

Our  public  policies  for  rtu-al  America  have 
been  too  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  Invest- 
ment in  real  estate,  or  plants  and  animals,  as 
compared  with  Investment  in  hmnan  de- 
velopment. We  must  shift  the  emphasis 
toward  greater  investment  In  people. 

One  of  our  major  objectives  Is  to  give  rural 
people  a  fair  chance  to  choose  whether  they 
stay  In  their  home  communities  or  move  to 
the  city.  For  many.  It  Is  a  very  poor  choice 
under  present  conditions,  considering  the 
disadvantages  of  education,  jobs  and  in- 
comes, housing  and  public  facilities,  in  rural 
areas. 

How  to  move  all  of  rural  America  and  Its 
people  into  the  mainstream  of  national  eco- 
nomic progress  may  well  occupy  the  center 
stage  of  policy  issues  with  which  this  con- 
ference will  be  concerned  in  the  years  ahead. 


REVISION  OF  RULE  XXII— STATE- 
MENT BY  SENATOR  ROBERTSON 
BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  this  morning  to  attend  a 
hearing  conducted  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, where  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson!  testify  in  a 
very  fine  way  in  opposition  to  Senate 
Resolution  6.  Senate  Resolution  8,  and 
Senate  Resolution  16,  now  pending  before 
the  subcommittee,  which  propose  amend- 
ments to  rule  XXn  of  the  Senate. 


As  always,  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  were  learned  and  based  on 
a  fine  understanding  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, particularly  the  operations  and 
functions  of  the  Senate  and  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  Senators. 

His  remarks  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Senator  and  of  every  citi- 
zen, and  entitled  to  wide  circulation.  I 
therefore  commend  their  reading  to 
everyone.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  at  that  sitting  of  the  sub- 
committee be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Robertson 

I  always  have  been  opposed  to  restricting 
Senate  debate  because  the  Senate  is  the  one 
forimi  in  our  Government  where  minorities 
may  appeal  to  the  people  against  hasty  and 
Ill-advised  legislation  which  at  any  given 
time  may  happen  to  muster  the  support  of  a 
majority. 

My  opposition  is  stronger  than  ever  this 
year,  because  recent  events  have  demon- 
strated how  tmnecessary  it  is  to  place  any 
new  restrictions  on  debate. 

For  many  years  the  chief  argument  of  those 
who  advocated  a  tighter  cloture  rule  was  that 
they  could  not  get  action  on  civil  rights 
bills  under  the  existing  rule  XXn,  which  re- 
quires two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting  to  limit  debate. 

But  since  1957  three  civil  rights  laws  have 
been  put  through  the  Senate  without  a 
tougher  cloture  rule,  and  the  last  one — In 
1964 — was  so  all-inclusive  that  I  cannot 
imagine  what  further  legislation  In  this  field 
could  be  justified. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  on  June  10,  1964.  the 
Senate  voted  71  to  29  to  invoke  clotiu-e. 
which  brought  a  final  vote  1  week  later  on 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Less  than  3  years  ago,  on  August  14,  1962, 
the  Senate  Invoked  clotiu-e  by  a  vote  of  63  to 
27  to  pass  the  Conununications  Satellite  Act. 

In  the  face  of  these  recent  developments, 
how  can  It  be  argued  now  that  Important 
legislation  will  be  blocked  luiless  the  Senate 
reduces  the  two-thirds  requirement  for  limit- 
ing deoate? 

Your  committee  now  has  before  it  three 
proposals  all  designed  to  make  it  easier  to 
curtail  debate. 

1.  Senators  Anderson,  Democrat,  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Morton,  Republican,  of  Ken- 
tucky, are  sponsoring  Senate  Resolution  6,  to 
permit  three-fifths  of  those  present  and  vot- 
ing to  apply  cloture.  Assuming  a  full  at- 
tendance of  100  Senators,  this  would  reduce 
from  67  to  60  the  number  required  to  limit 
debate. 

2.  A  bipartisan  group  led  by  Senator  Doug- 
las, Democrat,  of  Illinois,  Is  sponsoring  Sen- 
ate Resolution  8,  which  would  permit  a  ma- 
jority of  all  Senators  "duly  chosen  and 
sworn"  to  Invoke  cloture.  This  would  reduce 
the  number  required  from  67  to  51. 

3.  Senator  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  has 
offered  Senate  Resolution  16,  which  provides 
that  after  the  unfinished  business  has  been 
pending  before  the  Senate  for  not  less  than 
7  calendar  days,  a  simple  majority  of  those 
voting  could  invoke  cloture.  Since  51  Sena- 
tors constitute  a  quorum,  adoption  of  the 
Morse  plan  would  make  it  possible  for  26 
Senators  to  gag  all  of  their  colleagues. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  even  with  the 
two-thirds  requirement,  cloture  has  been  Im- 
posed twice  in  less  than  3  years,  this  com- 
mittee would  be  fully  Justified  in  reporting 
back  to  the  Senate  on  March  9  that  no 
change  in  rule  XXII  is  necessary  or  desirable 
at  this  time. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senate  went  for  a  period 
of  35  years — from  1927  to  1962 — without  In- 
voking cloture  under  the  two-thirds  require- 
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jnent,  and  that  during  that  period  it  re- 
jected 16  cloture  petitions.  But  these  sta- 
tistics only  serve  to  point  up  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  traditionally  has  been  reluctant 
to  curb  freedom  of  debate. 

I  would  remind  the  advocates  of  rule 
changes  that  they  will  find  It  difflcvUt  now 
to  convince  anyone  that  the  opposition  is 
merely  a  southern  effort  to  block  civil  rights 
legislation,  when  every  major  facet  of  civil 
rights  has  already  been  brought  under  Fed- 
eral control. 

There  Is  some  talk  about  the  possibility 
that  this  session  of  Ctongress  may  be  asked 
to  pass  another  civil  rights  bill  to  protect 
voting  rights. 

I  can  see  no  necessity  lor  further  action,  In 
view  of  the  voting  safeguards  written  into 
the  civil  rights  laws  of  1957.  1960,  and  1964. 
During  that  period  we  also  have  amended 
the  Ck)nstitutlon  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in 
Federal  elections. 

The  1957  Civil  Righta  Act  extended  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  to  include 
any  civil  action  designed  to  recover  damages 
or  secure  relief  In  voting  rights  cases.  This 
act  also  empowered  the  Attorney  General  to 
seek  Injunctions  to  prevent  an  individual 
from  being  deprived  of  voting  rights. 

The  1960  law  allows  the  Attorney  General 
to  follow  up  civil  suits  brought  under  the 
1957  act  by  asking  the  courts  to  make  a 
separate  finding  that  a  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation m  voting  rights  exists  In  certain  areas. 
If  a  court  found  that  such  a  pattern  exists, 
any  Negro  in  that  area  could  apply  to  the 
coiu-t  for  an  order  making  him  eligible  to 
vote,  if  qualified  under  State  law. 

In  1964  voting  was  the  first  Issue  dealt 
with  In  the  comprehensive  11 -part  civil 
rights  law.  That  law  curbs  literacy  tests, 
protects  registrants  from  being  turned  down 
because  of  Immaterial  errors  on  applica- 
tion forms,  and  requires  election  officials  to 
apply  the  same  standards  for  qualification 
to  all  applicants  for  voting  rights. 

I  would  also  remind  advocates  of  a  new 
rule  that  In  the  years  ahead  many  other 
Issues  win  arise  on  which  Senators  who  now 
clamor  for  a  tighter  rule  may  want  to  speak 
at  length  to  prevent  passage  of  some  meas- 
ure they  do  not  like.  If  they  find  themselves 
in  the  minority,  they  wUl  want  time  in  which 
to  try  to  win  the  public  over  to  their  view- 
point. 

But  If  these  advocates  of  a  new  rule  suc- 
ceed now  In  reducing  the  number  of  votes 
required  for  cloture,  they  may  be  the  first  to 
suffer  from  their  own  newly  forged  weapon. 
I  recall  that  only  last  year  a  handful  of 
Senators  who  did  not  want  the  Senate  to 
interfere  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  reapportionment  of  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures,  exercised  the  right  of  unlimited 
Senate  debate  to  pretent  passage  of  a  mo- 
tion, seeking  to  give  the  States  more  time  In 
which  to  comply. 

I  mention  this  to  show  that  when  Senators 
find  themselves  In  t^  minority  they  wel- 
come the  protection  attorded  them  by  free- 
dom of  debate,  regardless  of  whether  they 
fan  into  the  category  of  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive Senators. 

Only  a  decade  ago.  In  1954,  the  Senate  went 
through  a  gruelling  filibuster  over  an  atomic 
energy  authorization  bill  because  some  lib- 
eral Senators  were  disturbed  over  some  of  its 

fG3.turGS 

The  original  two-lihirds  cloture  rule  was 
placed  on  the  books  back  In  1917.  not  be- 
cause of  civil  rights,  but  as  a  result  of  a 
filibuster  against  arming  American  merchant 
ships,  which  were  being  exposed  to  German 
submarine  attacks  before  the  United  States 
was  dravra  into  World  War  I. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  when 
the  cloture  rule  was  drafted  In  1917,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  we  still  had  the  "lame 
duck"  sessions  of  Congress  every  other  year, 
which  were  taUormade  to  aid  filibustering. 
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These  "lame  duck"  sessions  convened  in 
December,  foUowlng  the  biennial  election, 
and  ended  automatlcaUy  at  noon  on  March  4. 
Members  who  had  been  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion In  November  continued  to  serve  through 
the  short  session,  and  since  It  was  neces- 
sary to  Jam  all  of  the  annual  appropriation 
bUls  through  both  Houses  In  a  3-month  peri- 
od. Members  could  use  the  threat  of  a  fill- 
buster  to  get  concessions  from  the  leaders 
as  the  March  4  deadline  approached. 

But,  thanks  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  "lame  duck"  sessions  have  been 
done  away  with.  A  new  Congress,  with  its 
newly  elected  Members,  convenes  In  January, 
and  Congress  may  stay  In  session  for  the  en- 
tire 12  months  of  each  year.  If  the  leaders  so 
desire.  ^., 

In  practice,  the  sessions  have  been  getting 
longer  with  the  passing  years,  and  this  In 
Itself  has  made  It  more  difficult  to  defeat 
worthy  legislation  by  filibuster.  It  has  also 
lessened  the  need  for  a  more  stringent  clo- 
ture rule.  ^^  a  4. 
In  the  early  days  of  our  Nation  the  first 
set  of  Senate  rules  Included  the  right  to 
move  the  previous  question,  which  Is  the 
most  drastic  weapon  for  ending  debate.  But 
over  a  period  of  17  years  only  four  attempts 
were  made  to  use  that  weapon,  and  only  three 
succeeded. 

This  shows  that  from  the  start  the  Senate 
recognized  that  Its  function  was  to  act  as  a 
balance  wheel  and  a  check  upon  hasty  action 
on  legislation  coming  over  from  the  House, 
where  the  larger  membership  makes  limita- 
tion of  debate  necessary. 

After  the  Founding  Fathers  agreed  upon  a 
House,  to  be  elected  by  the  people  every  2 
years  on  the  basis  of  population,  the  smaller 
States  began  to  wonder  how  their  rights 
could  be  protected  from  the  whims  of  a 
majority  In  the  House. 

After  long  debate,  at  times  acrimonious, 
the  wise  and  venerable  Benjamin  Franklin 
came  up  with  the  solution  of  equal  repre- 
sentation for  all  States.  In  a  further  at- 
tempt to  protect  the  Senate  from  passing 
waves  of  majority  sentiment,  the  original 
Constitution  provided  for  selection  of  Sen- 
ators by  the  State  legislatures. 

Some  of  that  protection  for  minorities  In 
the  original  setup  of  the  Senate  was  with- 
drawn when  the  Constitution  was  amended 
to  provide  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators. 
This  left  freedom  of  Senate  debate  as  the 
main  protection  for  minorities. 

When  Senate  rules  were  rewritten  in  1806 
the  previous  question  motion  was  dropped. 
In  1807  debate  on  an  amendment  at  the 
third  reading  of  a  bill  was  forbidden.  For 
nearly  40  years  thereafter  no  further  limita- 
tions were  placed  on  Senate   debate. 

In  1841  Henry  Clay  sought  to  reylve  the 
previous  question,  but  had  to  abandon  It  In 
the  face  of  strong  opposition.  He  also  pro- 
posed the  "hour  rule"  to  accomplish  the  same 
result,  but  this  also  was  abandoned. 

In  1846  the  Senate  Inaugurated  the  prac- 
tice of  limiting  debate  by  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements,  which  are  still  used  today. 
The  unanimous-consent  agreement  has 
proved  an  effective  method  of  preventing 
debate  from  dragging  on  needlessly  when 
there  Is  no  serious  opposition  to  passage. 
This  device,  however,  has  enabled  Senators 
who  want  changes  made  in  a  bill  to  win 
concessions  from  the  leaders  by  blocking 
unanimous-consent  agreements  untU  their 
amendments  are  adopted. 

A  distinguished  Virginian,  Senator  Thomas 
F.  Martin,  played  a  leading  part  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  two-thirds  cloture  rvQe  In  1917. 
The  rule  has  been  modified  twice,  but  with- 
out departing  from  the  two-thirds  principle. 
In  Its  original  form  the  rule  permitted  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  to  limit 
debate  on  a  "measure."  This  was  held  to 
mean  that  cloture  could  not  be  applied  to 
"motions"  to  take  up  a  bill. 


In  1949  rule  incn  was  broadened  to  per- 
mit cloture  to  be  Invoked  on  any  measxire. 
motion  or  other  pending  matter.  At  the 
same  time,  It  was  amended  to  require  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  membership  instead  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  to 
limit  debate. 

In  1959,  when  President  Johnson  was  ma- 
jority leader,  the  rule  was  liberalized  by 
going  back  to  the  original  yardstick,  allow- 
ing two-thirds  of  those  present  tind  voting 
to  invoke  cloture. 

In  the  1959  resolution  the  Senate  made 
another  Important  change.  It  added  to  rule 
•y-yxTT  a  flat  declaration  that  the  rxiles  of 
the  Senate  continue  from  one  Congress  to 
another  unless  changed  In  accordance  with 
existing  riiles. 

This  change  was  Intended  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  the  doctrine  that  the  Senate  Is 
a  continuing  body.  This  doctrine  has  be- 
come a  major  Issue  In  recent  years,  because 
some  Senators  who  want  to  revamp  long- 
standing rules  have  advanced  the  argument 
that  the  Senate,  like  the  Hoiise,  has  a  right 
to  adopt  new  rules  at  the  start  of  each 
Congress. 

At  the  start  of  each  Congress  for  a  decade 
or  more,  the  advocates  of  a  new  cloture  rule 
have  attempted  to  present  new  rules  on  the 
floor  on  the  opening  day  of  the  session  and 
have  them  acted  upon  without  delay. 

This  maneuver  has  had  the  dual  objective 
of  bypassing  the  Rules  Committee  and  also 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  miisterlng  the  two- 
thirds  required  by  the  existing  rules  to  limit 
debate  on  a  proposed  new  rule. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  novel  doc- 
trine seek  to  rely  on  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion that  each  branch  of  Congress  shall  make 
Its  own  rules  as  the  basis  for  their  conten- 
tion that  In  any  given  Congress  the  Senate 
should  not  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  a  pre- 
vious Senate,  any  more  than  the  House, 
which  readopts  Its  rules  for  each  Congress. 

This  argument  glosses  over  the  fact  that 
when  a  new  Congress  convenes,  there  are  no 
Members  of  the  House  until  the  entire  mem- 
bership Is  given  the  oath  on  opening  day, 
whereas  the  Senate  Is  never  without  two- 
thirds  of  its  Members. 

The  Founding  Fathers  left  no  doubt  that 
they  wanted  the  Senate  to  be  a  continuing 
body  by  providing  that  only  one-third  of  the 
membership  should  be  elected  every  2  years. 
Even  prior  to  1959  there  was  an  abundance 
of  evidence  to  sustain  the  contention  that 
the  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body,  and  the 
rule  adopted  tkat  year  merely  confirmed  the 
doctrine. 

The  passage  In  1913  of  the  law  creating 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  one  of  the 
historical  events  which  proves  that  the 
Senate  Is  a  continuing  body.  My  distin- 
guished predecessor.  Carter  Glass,  who  was 
then  4  Member  of  the  House,  had  secured 
House  passage  of  his  bill,  setting  up  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  After  passing  the 
bni.  the  House  adjourned  sine  die.  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  failed  to  report  It  out, 
and  the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die. 

But  President  Woodrow  Wilson  then  called 
the  Senate  Into  special  session,  and  the 
Democrats,  being  in  control,  created  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvu-rency  and 
placed  at  Its  head  Senator  Robert  Owen,  of 
Oklahoma,  an  authority  on  fiscal  matters  and 
banking. 

Senator  Owen  put  the  Federal  Reserve  bUl 
through  the  Senate  at  that  special  session, 
at  a  time  when  the  House  was  not  In  session, 
and  It  has  proved  a  valuable  and  effective 
agency  for  the  management  of  monetary 
policy.  Senator  Owen  was  able  to  accom- 
plish what  he  did  In  1913  becaxise  the  Senate 
was  a  continuing  body. 

Another  Incident  In  1947  also  served  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Senate  Is  a  going  con- 
cern from  the  moment  a  new  Congress  con- 
venes, because  two-thirds  of  its  members  are 
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fully  qualified  to  act  as  soon  as  the  conven- 
ing gavel  falls. 

On  January  3,  1947,  there  were  36  Sena- 
tors-elect waiting  to  be  sworn  in  (4  more  than 
usual  because  of  vacancies).  A  controversy 
had  developed  over  the  seating  of  Senator 
Bilbo  of  Mississippi  which  delayed  the  usual 
routine  administering  of  the  oath  to  new 
Senators. 

Senator  Bilbo's  name  was  second  on  the 
alphabetical  list,  and,  after  swearing  in  one 
new  Member — Senator  Baldwin  of  Connect- 
icut— the  Senate  spent  2  days  debating  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  with  regard  to  Sen- 
ator Bilbo.  During  that  deoate  mere  were 
several  rollcall  votes  on  procedural  ques- 
tions, while  one-third  of  the  Senators  sat 
on  the  sidelines.  Ineligible  to  vote.  The 
Senate  wa.s  functioning  as  a  continuing  body, 
with  its  holdover  Members. 

Every  man  who  has  served  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  knows  that,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  435,  the  House  cannot  let  all  of  its 
Members  air  their  views  thoroughly  in  floor 
debate,  or  even  ask  all  of  the  questions  they 
would  like  to  hear  answered  before  a  bill 
passes. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  to  preserve 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate,  so  that  im- 
portant and  highly  controversial  issues  may 
be  thoroughly  considered  before  they  reach 
the  final  stage  of  conference  between  the  two 
Houses. 

President  Johnson  has  presented  an  im- 
posing workload  to  this  Congress,  including 
medicare  for  the  aged,  new  Federal  aids  to 
health  and  education  facilities,  revision  of 
excise  taxes  and  measures  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments. On  top  of  these  legislative  proposals, 
we  have  all  of  the  12  or  more  annual  appro- 
priation bills  to  consider. 

If  the  Senate  becomes  involved  In  a  long 
controversy  over  its  rules  in  mid -March,  we 
will  find  ourselves  laboring  through  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  on  a  backlog  of  administration 
measures. 


UNITED  NATIONS  HELP  FOR  IN- 
DIA'S POPULATION  PROBLEM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
United  Nations  Planning  Advisory  Mis- 
sion is  in  India,  at  ttie  request  of  its  Gov- 
ernment, to  help  India  solve  its  explod- 
ing population  problem.  This  is  encour- 
aging news. 

India's  economic  progress  is  imperiled 
by  its  present  high  birth  rate  of  42  per 
thousand  of  inhabitants,  as  opposed  to 
its  death  rate  of  19  per  thousand.  The 
natural  increase  of  23  births  per  thou- 
sand adds  11  million  new  citizens  yearly 
to  India's  present  460  million. 
I V  Poverty  and  exploding  population  walk 

hand  in  hand,  i  We  cannot  expect  to  see 
much  developrrient  or  solution  of  India's 
problems  until  this  fact  is  recognized. 

India's  request  to  the  United  Nations 
Is  a  welcome  aus;ury  of  some  progress. 
-  The  cost  of  the  United  Nations  Family 
Planning  Advisory  Mission  will  be  about 
$22,000.  It  is  hoped  that  this  modest  in- 
vestment forecasts  a  turning  point  in 
International  teamwork  on  the  popula- 
tion problem.  The  United  Nations  mis- 
sion has  members  from  Britain.  Chile, 
the  United  States,  Korea,  and  from  the 
U.N.'s  Office  of  Social  Affairs.  Let  us 
hope  this  first  mission  will  open  wide 
the  door  for  similar  requests.  Time  Is 
running  out.  even  as  our  population  prob- 
lem grows. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
paper article  about  the  Mission,  as  pub- 


lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 21.  1965.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.N.  TO  Assist  India's  Birth  Control  Efforts 
(By   Louis    B.   Fleming) 

Unitkd  Nations. — The  United  Nations  is 
sending  a  team  to  India  in  the  organization's 
first  comprehensive  birth-control  project. 

A  six-member  team  will  spend  2  months 
seeking  to  speed  up  family  planning  elforts 
in  India.  The  survey  probably  will  lead  to  a 
more  ambitious  international  assistance  pro- 
gram to  begin  later  this  year. 

It  is  the  first  comprehensive  and  major 
effort  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  area  of 
birth  control,  which  has  stirred  some  sharp 
controversies  in  the  United  Nations  in  the 
past. 

JOINT   efforts 

The  new  plan  will  be  linked  to  govern- 
mental and  private  efforts,  Including  the 
work  of  planned  parenthood,  signaling  a 
change  of  policy  in  the  United  Nations  to- 
ward direct  efforts  in  the  use  of  mechanical 
or  medical  techniques  to  prevent  fertiliza- 
tion. 

The  subject  is  still  so  delicate  and  con- 
troversial, however,  that  the  project  was  de- 
veloped under  careful  secrecy  until  It  was 
completed,  and  other  requests  for  aid  along 
these  lines  are  not  being  publicized  pending 
final  action. 

Impetus  for  the  new  move  by  the  United 
Nations  came  from  the  U.N.  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  which  ap- 
proved last  year  a  demand  of  one  of  its  own 
population  conferences  for  technical  assist- 
ance In  all  aspects  of  family  planning.  This, 
In  turn,  inspired  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  last  summer  to  give  Indirect  en- 
dorsement by  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  proposal. 

WHO     ENCOURAGED 

These  new  moves  also  have  encouraged  the 
World  Health  Organization,  which  has 
avoided  direct  action  on  birth  control,  to  give 
some  indications  that  It  may  assume  a  dif- 
ferent position. 

The  original  mission  to  India  will  cost 
about  $22,000.  This  will  come  from  contin- 
gency funds  of  the  U.N.  expanded  program 
of  technical  assistance.  The  technical  as- 
sistance money  comes  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  member  governments.  The  United 
States  has  put  up  40  percent  of  the  total  In 
the  past  but  has  not  yet  made  Its  pledge  for 
this  year 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Alaska  Legionnaire  be 
printed  at  this  ppint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VA  Turns  Back  on  Alaskan  Veterans 

Along  with  30  other  VA  facilities  around 
the  Nation,  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
Washington  has  announced  that  Alaska's 
only  VA  office  is  to  be  closed,  as  a  "sound 
busiiiess  move  to  realize  a  savings  to  the 
Government." 

Assistant   VA   Field   Director   Henry  Peck 
said:   "The  fear  of  retarded  service  to  vet- 
erans under  the  consolidation  move  Is  un- 
founded.    Most  of  the  VA  business  here  is 
handled  by  mall  anyway,  and  can  be  con- 
tinued easily  from  Seattle."    To  borrow  Gen- 
eral McAudle's  famous  reply  when  the  Ger- 
mans demanded  his  surrender  In  World  War 
II:   "Nuts."     Mr.  Peck's  simple  dismissal  of 
this  closure  of  VA  services  to  which  Alaskan 
veterans  are  entitled  Is  a  slight  to  any  vet- 
eran whose  right  it  Is  to  present  his  case  In 
person  without  having  to  make  an  outlay  of 
a  roundtrip  plane  fare  from  either  Juneau, 
Anchorage,  or  Fairbanks,  to  a  distant  office 
In  Seattle.    Increased  efficiency  and  economy 
In  Government  Is  always  welcome,  but  Alas- 
ka's  location   In   relation   to   the   south  48 
Is  such  that  It  becomes  an  entirely  different 
situation   than  the  mere  combining  of  one 
or  more  offices  within  a  given  State.    We  won- 
der, would  Mr.  Peck  consider  this  a  form  of 
taxation  without  representation?    It's  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  and  an  inconsiderate  af- 
front to  Alaska's  veterans  who  are  entitled 
to  at  least  one  VA  office  In  their  State  with- 
out having  to  resort  to  Mr.  Peck's  ridiculous 
dismissal  of  the  closure  by  in  effect  telling 
Alaskan   veterans    that   the    mall   service   Is 
good  enough  for  your  problems.    Mall  service 
at  best  is  an  impersonal  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  we  wonder  whether  Mr.  Peck  would 
like  to  offer  an  easy  solution  to  weather  de- 
lays when  flights  are  canceled,  particularly 
in  the  winter  months.     How,  Mr.  Peck,  can 
such   VA  business  emanating  from  Alaska, 
be   easily    handled    by    your   Seattle   office?' 
Would  Alaska's  veterans  be  penalized  by  VA* 
business  transacted  by  mall  that  was  delayed, 
due  to  airports  being  socked-ln  by  bad  weath- 
er, or  would  a  note  from  the  airline,  post 
office,  or  weather  bureau  explaining  the  de- 
lay, be  sufficient— or  accepted? 

This  wrong  to  Alaska's  veterans  should  be 
righted.  Every  American  Legion  post  In  the 
State  should  send  a  petition  signed  by  every 
member    to    Washington    demanding    that 


Among  the  problems  to  be  considered  bv  Alaska  have  their  own  regional  office  for  the 
the  team  of  experts  are  organization  «  convenience  of  even  a  single  Alaskan  who 
family  planning  programs,  communication  oK"  doesn't  wish  to  discuss  his  problems  by  mall, 
new  planning  Ideas,  winning  popular  accept-  or  who  doesn't  wish  to  spend  the  money,  or 
ance  for  family  planning  approaches,  and  worse  yet— can't  afford  to,  for  a  trip  to  Mr. 
training  field  workers.  Peck's  haloed  Seattle  office. 
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AN  ALASKAN  VIEW  OF  THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alaska  Legionnaire,  in  its  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "VA  Turns  Back  on  Alas- 
kan Veterans."  published  in  its  January 
1965  issue,  has  expressed  admirably  what 
all  the  members  of  the  Alaska  delegation 
feel — a  view  which  is  shared  widely,  and 
almost  without  exception,  I  believe,  by 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  administra- 
tion will  fully  reconsider  the  unwise  al- 
leged economies  proposed  in  this  field, 
and  will  remember  that  we  owe  our  vet- 
erans a  debt  which  can  never  be  ade- 
quately repaid. 


THE    47TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP       ' 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16.  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  commemorated  the  founding  of 
the  Lithuanian  Kingdom  and  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
following  World  War  I. 

In  1918,  after  a  century  of  revolts,  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  was  reestablished: 
and  in  the  22  years  which  followed,  the 
Lithuanian  people  made  great  advances 
in  their  economic,  social,  and  political 
development. 

Although  Lithuanian  Independence 
was  later  lost,  the  people  of  Lithuania 


and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
still  deeply  desire  the  benefits  of  a  free 
and  independent  life,  as  men  of  good  will 
do  in  all  places  in  the  world. 

The  Lithuanians'  love  of  freedom,  their 
rich  sense  of  culture,  their  spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  and  their  abiding  respect  for 
spiritual  values  are  widely  known  and 
understood  in  our  State  of  Minnesota. 

Our  State  and  our  Nation  have  been 
enriched,  and  all  of  us  have  benefited  by 
these  values  and  characteristics. 

On  this  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  we  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  all  nations  and  all  peoples  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  plan  their  own  future 
and  to  determine  for  themselves  the  sys- 
tem of  government  under  which  they  will 
live.  i 

This  event  reminds  uB  of  the  rich  and 
full  meaning  of  liberty  and  the  need  for 
a  world  in  which  the  nights  of  all  men 
are  honored. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  AND  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  President,  on  the 
heels  of  the  recent  election  campaign, 
James  G.  Patton,  president  of  the  Na-.^ 
tional  Farmers  Union,  had  occasion  to*' 
respond  to  a  worried  citizen's  fears  that 
the  Communist  conspiracy  was  so  perva- 
sive in  this  Nation  that  it  could,  in  fact, 
gain  control  of  the  Presidency. 
I    The  exchange  of  letters  reveals  that 
Mr.  Patton's  correspondent  was  really 
groping  for  an  answer  to  the  extreme 
charges  bandied  about  during  the  recent 
campaign. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Patton's  thoughtful  reply  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

January  25,  1965. 
Mr.  John  L.  Wiltset, 
Spud  Center  Local  No.  1442, 
Hemingford,  Nebr. 

Dear  Mr.  Wiltsey:  Normally  I  do  not 
bother  to  answer  the  rare  letters  I  receive 
which  question  whether  or  not  Communists 
control  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  your  letter  Is  different  In  tone  and  I  am 
going  to  try  to  give  you  a  detailed  answer. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  central  issue 
Involves  our  basic  alms:  that  men  shall  have 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  worship;  that  they 
shall  be  free  to  choose  the  type  of  govern- 
ment they  want  and  to  choose  the  leaders  of 
their  government  In  open,  free  elections; 
that  they  shall  have  an  equal  opportunity  in 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  Nation 
and  equal  treatment  before  the  law;  and, 
finally  that  they  shall  hate  freedom  of  action 
and  movement  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
others.  Extremists  of  the  right  and  of  the 
left  oppose  many  of  these  aims  of  our  de- 
mocracy. That  Is  why  we  must  oppose  these 
extremists — but  we  must  oppose  them  with- 
out adopting  their  methods. 

Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  by  extremists. 
Martin  Luther,  when  he  nailed  his  15  points 
on  the  church  at  Wittenberg  was  rebelling 
against  the  extremist  criaelty  of  the  church. 
The  Nazis,  who  were  not  only  against  Jesus, 
but  were  militaristic  and  opposed  to  freedom 
of  speech,  of  thought  and  of  action,  were  a 
modern  variety  of  extremilBm. 

Certainly,  actions  of  Russia,  her  satellites 
and  the  Peoples  RepubQlc  of  China,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  Red  China,  have  been 
extreme  ones  to  which  people  like  myself  are 
wholeheartedly  opposed. 


Similarly,  I  am  opposed  to  the  racists  and 
John  Birchers  who  would  deny  people  of  a 
different  color  or  people  of  a  different  opin- 
ion their  right  to  work,  to  speak,  and  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  American  life.  I  stand 
squarely  behind  the  U.S.  Constitution,  its 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
.ron  and  Hubert  Humphrey  hold  the  same 
basic  beliefs  that  I  do.  After  his  San  Fran- 
cisco speech  followed  by  his  unwillingness 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  racists,  from 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  other  extremists, 
I  could  not  say  the  same  for  Senator 
Goldwater. 

Man's  basic  struggle  for  freedom  and  peace 
has  gone  on  throughout  human  history.  I 
suspect  that  even  after  all  of  the  guns  are 
silenced  and  all  of  the  bombs  destroyed, 
some  hvunan  beings  will  still  be  trying  to 
deny  other  human  beings  their  personal 
rights  and  their  freedom.  It  would  not  be 
called  the  Christian  Crusades  or  nazism  or 
communism  or  the  John  Birch  Society  or 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  will  have  another  name 
but  it  will  be  basically  the  same  thing — 
man's  Inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man. 

There  are  many  ways  to  fight  communism, 
fascism,  and  other  extremism,  but  the 
poorest  way  In  the  world  is  to  "label"  every- 
one with  whom  you  disagree  as  a  Communist 
or  a  Fascist  or  a  John  Blrcher.  These  are 
the  very  tactics  which  were  employed  by 
Hitler,  by  Mussolini,  and  by  Stalin. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  is  In 
much  more  danger  of  being  dominated  and 
taken  over  Internally  by  huge  monopoly 
groups  or  militarists  or  Madison  Avenue 
hucksters  than  It  Is  by  Communists. 

Although  there  are  many  ways  to  fight 
communism,  first  one  must  understand  com- 
munism, and  the  varying  forms  of  commu- 
nism. Marxist  communism  Is  different  than 
democratic  socialism  where  everybody  has  a 
right  to  vote  for  or  against  what  the  gov- 
ernment Is  doing.  In  Russia  the  right  to 
vote  Is  specious  because  no  choice  Is  offered 
the  voter.  In  Sweden  and  England  and 
Holland  a  greater  percentage  of  the  people 
vote  than  In  America,  yet  these  countries 
practice  what  Is  commonly  known  as  demo- 
cratic socialism  and  they  are  completely 
opposed  to  communism.  "Communism,"  as 
practiced  and  preached  by  the  Chinese  and 
by  the  Russians  and  their  satellites  Is  a 
derivative  of  Marxism  but  not  the  Marxism 
which  Marx  envisaged   100  years  ago. 

The  philosophy  being  preached  In  Com- 
munist circles  is  not  a  single  philosophy  but 
several.  Hence,  the  Increasingly  apparent 
differences  between  Russia  and  China. 

The  real  point  Is  how  should  we  fight  com- 
munism. With  both  sides  having  enough 
bombs  to  destroy  the  world,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  anywhere  by  destroying  civilization. 
Suicide  is  not  victory. 

The  best  way  to  fight  present  day  com- 
munism is  to  do  what  the  National  Farmers 
Union  is  doing  In  Latin  America.  Africa,  and 
elsewhere.  In  Latin  America  we  are  working 
with  the  Catholic  church  and  In  the  AID 
program.  We  are  training  young  leaders. 
We  are  teaching  them  cooperation  and  the 
principles  of  democracy,  the  rights  of  free 
men  and  how  they  can  produce  more  food 
and  develop  a  better  environment  and  op- 
portunity for  themselves.  For  generations 
dictators,  mostly  from  the  right  and  mostly 
men  In  uniform,  have  held  them  down  and 
shot  them  down.  These  people  provide  a 
readsmiade  seedbed  to  receive  the  untruths, 
the  half-truths  and  the  false  promises  of 
the  Communists  even  though  they  have  lost 
their  fear  of  guns  and  wouldn't  understand 
the  potential  of  an  atom  bomb  no  matter 
how  hard  you  tried  to  explain  It  to  them. 

Our  struggle  against  communism  will,  in 
my  opinion,  continue  for  at  least  several 
more  generations.  Basically.  It  Is  a  struggle 
between  two  fundamental  Ideas — man's  free- 


dom, and  the  denial  of  mans'  freedom,  either 
by  organized  force  or  by  the  power  of  an 
individual  dictator  In  control  of  economic 
and  military  power. 

Again,  may  I  say  that  I  am  completely  con- 
vinced that  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  like  myself,  are  willing 
to  use  force  if  that  Is  the  final  alternative 
but,  in  the  meantime,  we  are  dedicated  to 
the  concept  that  ideas  cannot  be  contained 
in  a  vacuum  and  that  they  must  be  met 
head  on  with  better  Ideas.  The  rich — Amer- 
ican and  Western  Europe — must  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  poor — the  underdeveloped 
countries.  We  must  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselves  so  that  they  will  have  a  genuine 
stake  In  freedom — a  piece  of  land,  a  home 
and  a  life  of  comfort  and  dignity. 

This  has  been  a  long  letter  but  I  think  you 
deserve  a  thoughtful  answer  and  this  I  have 
tried  to  give  you. 
Sincerely, 

James  G.  Patton. 


A  WORD  FOR  HOME 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
ports we  receive  daily  from  South  Viet- 
nam are  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  the 
actual  battles  which  are  taking  place,  the 
difl&culties  we  have  in  attempting  to 
achieve  a  stabilized  government  there, 
and  the  impact  this  struggle  has  on  the 
future  of  both  peace  and  liberty  in  this 
area  of  the  world,  so  distant  from  our 
shores. 

I  doubt  that  any  member  of  this  body 
needs  to  be  told  of  the  personal  involve- 
ment and  sacrifices  of  young  Americans 
in  this  struggle  to  preserve  freedom  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  from  the 
aggressive  designs  of  communism.  Each 
of  us  is  fully  aware  of  the  commitment 
that  has  been  made  in  behalf  of  liberty. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  an  occasional 
reminder  of  what  is  involved  is  not  out 
of  order,  particularly  when  such  comes 
from  this  remote  area  of  the  world. 

Such  a  reminder  of  our  stake  in  this 
difficult  war  comes  from  one  of  our  Army 
chaplains,  serving  with  our  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  He  is  Capt.  James  L. 
Jones,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  and  in  a  re- 
cent interview  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.'s  Monitor  radio  prograsi. 
Chaplain  Jones  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
particular  message  for  the  folks  back 
home  in  America. 

This  is  what  Chaplain  Jones  had  to 
say: 

I  would  like  to  say.  above  all  to  mothers 
and  fathers,  and  very  specially  to  wives,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  important  In  our  mission 
here  as  the  Individual  feeling  that  his  family 
back  home  loves  him,  is  concerned  about 
him,  and  sends  him  as  frequently  as  pos- 
sible letters  that  are  spirited — that  the 
words  are  of  encouragement. 

The  greatest  problem,  as  I  have  Indicated 
before,  of  morale,  is  lack  of  mall,  or  letters 
that  come  reading  of  depression,  despond- 
ency, of  problems  or  diCQcultles  In  the  home 
that  tend  to  lower  morale  more  than  any 
other  factor.  Then,  too,  especially  I  would 
say  a  word  as  chaplain  here:  I  have  seen 
many  men — friends  of  mine  that  I  closely 
felt  a  deep  affection  for — I  have  seen  them 
go  down;  I  have  conducted  memorial  services 
for  them.  Many  times  a  question  comes,  "la 
this  vain  or  is  this  waste?"  I  have  over 
and  over  evidence  that  relatives  often  write 
and  wonder  if  this  Isnt  a  ridiculous  world 
we're  In. 

And  I  would  say  to  you  at  home,  as  I  have 
said  to  our  men  here,  and  as  I  believe  they 
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feel  deeply,  the  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  here  have  not  given  their  lives  In  vain. 
The  real  price  of  life  Is  always  the  price  death 
to  fine  dedication.  , 

Our  nation  was  bullt^y  men  who  loved 
their  principles— the  truth  for  which  they 
lived  by  much  more  than  they  loved  life  It- 
self. Our  nation'  was  built  and  shall  only 
exist  by  our  standing  for  the  truth  that  we 
hold  dear,  and  as  we  are  here  In  this  land, 
we  are  not  only  working  and  laboring  and 
dying  here  for  Vietnam  but  for  America,  for 
the  world. 

Our  world  Is  a  very  small  tiny  village  to- 
day, and  we  cannot  have  our  neighborhood 
wars  We  can  only  have  a  peace  that  can 
be  a  peace  for  all  of  us.  I  would  say,  let  us 
dedicate  ourselves,  and  you.  to  the  task  of 
liberty,  and  freedom,  and  human  dignity  for 
all  people,  and  let  us  be  proud  of  the  men 
here,  whether  they  are  special  forces  out  In 
the  field;  whether  they  be  pllots-navlgators 
in  the  sky;  whoever,  they  might  be. 

Most  will  ^ome  home — some  will  not— but 
let  us  be  proud  of  them  and  let  us  remember, 
them  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  task  of  J 
bringing  freedom  and  peace  to  our  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


INCREASE   OF  FUND   FOR  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS      OF     THE      INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  is  S. 

805.  .^      ^. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  805)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  NEW 
ISOLATIONISM 

THE    NEW   ISOLATIONISM 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  developing  in  this  country  in  recent 
years  a  brand  of  thinking  about  foreign 
affairs  which,  I  believe,  can  aptly  be  de- 
scribed as  "the  new  isolationism."  This 
internal  phenomenon  is,  in  my  opinion, 
potentially  more  disastrous  in  terms  of 
its  consequence  than  the  major  external 
problems  that  confront  us. 

Its  background  is  a  growing  national 
weariness  with  cold  war  burdens  we  have 
been  so  long  carrying,  a  rising  frustra- 
tion u-ith  situations  that  are  going 
against  us  in  many  places,  a  long-sim- 
mering indignation  over  the  fact  that  our 
generosity  and  sacrifice  have  too  often 
been  met  abroad,  not  just  with  indiffer- 
ence and  ingratitude,  but  even  with  hos- 
tility and  contempt. 

Its  political  base  seems  to  be  to  the  left 
of  center,  although  it  forms  as  yet  a  dis- 
tinct minority  there. 

Its  scareword  is  "escalation";  its  cure- 
all  is  "neutralization." 

Its  prophets  include  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  influential 
spokesmen  in  the  press,  and  leading  fig- 
ures in  the  academic  world.  Some  are 
new  volunteers  in  this  cause  of  retrench- 
ment; they  regard  themselves  as  prag- 
matists.  Others  are  old  hands  at  Polly- 
anna-ism,  those  unshakable  romantics 


who  were  disillusioned  by  Moscow  at  the 
time  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact,  disillu- 
sioned by  Mao  when  they  discovered  that 
he  was  not  really  an  agrarian  reformer, 
disillusioned  by  Castro  when  they  learned 
that  he  was  not  a  cross  between  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Robin  Hood— and  who, 
having  again  dusted  themselves  off,  now 
look  for  new  vistas  of  adventure. 

If  I  may  digress,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
always  admired  their  durability.  The 
manner  in  which  they  have  survived,  un- 
chastened.  a  whole  series  of  intellectual 
Dunkirks  is.  if  nothing  else,  a  tribute  to 
man's  invincible  confidence  in  himself; 
and  their  adeptness  in  avoiding  discred- 
itation,  in  the  face  of  repeated  catas- 
trophes and  evacuations,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  marvels  of 
modem  history— a  triumph  of  self-recti- 
tude over  reason. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  new  isola- 
tionism is  that  the  United  States  Is  over- 
extended in  its  attempt  to  resist  Com- 
munist   aggression    around   the   world, 
overcommitted  to  the  defense  of  distant 
outposts,  and  overinvolved  In  the  murky 
and  unintelligible  affairs  of  remote  areas. 
The  corollaries  of  the  new  Isolationism 
are    many.    It    Is    contended    that   we 
should  deemphasize  the  cold  war  and 
reverse  our  national  priorities  in  favor  of 
domestic  improvements;  that  we  should 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam;  that  we 
should  cease  involvement  In  the  Congo; 
that  we  should  relax  the  so-called  ri- 
gidity of  our  Berlin  policy;   that  for- 
eign   aid    has    outlived    its    usefulness 
and    should    be    severely     cut    back; 
that  our  Military  Establishment  and  our 
CIA,  organizations  that  seem  particu- 
larly suspect  because  they  are  symbols  of 
worldwide  Involvement,  should  be  hum- 
bled and  "cut  down  to  size"  and  stripped 
of    their    influence    In    foreign    policy 
questions. 

In  my  judgment  all  of  these  proposi- 
tions have  one  thing  in  common.  Each 
of  them  would  strike  at  the  heart  of  our 
national  effort  to  preserve  our  freedom 
and  our  security;  and  collectively  they 
add  up  to  a  policy  which  I  can  describe 
by  no  other  name  than  "appeasement," 
subtle  appeasement,  unintentional  ap- 
peasement,'to  be  sure,  but  appeasement 
nonetheless. 

My  purpose,  this  afternoon  then.  Is  to 
oppose  these  propositions  and  to  enlist 
Senators'  opposition  against  them — for 
the  new  isolationism  Is  as  bankrupt  as 
the  old. 

First  of  all— to  tackle  the  main  prem- 
ise— I  reject  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  Is  overextended,  or  over- 
committed,  or  overinvolved. 

We  are  enjoying  a  spectacular  growth 
in  every  Index  of  national  strength. 
Our  population,  our  wealth,  our  Indus- 
trial capacity,  our  scientific  potential, 
our  agricultural  output,  all  are  enjoying 
great  upward  surges.  We  were  Informed 
that  our  gross  national  product  was 
again  up  in  January,  and  the  trend  seems 
ever  upward. 

Far  from  overextendlng  ourselves  In 
the  cold  war,  we  are  actually  In  a  period 
of  declining  defense  budgets,  of  steadily 
lowered  draft  calls,  of  sharply  reduced 
foreign  aid,  of  one  tax  cut  after  another. 
Let  me  emphasize  this:  In  every  basic 
resource,  we  have  greater  capacity  today 


than  during  the  past  5  years;  by  every 
military  or  economic  standard,  we  are 
stronger;  and  by  every  physical  measure- 
ment, the  percentage  of  our  resources 
going  into  the  cold  war  is  lower.  Why 
then  should  we  talk  of  weariness  or  over- 
commitment? 

We  are  not  even  straining  ourselves. 
We  are  actually  pursuing  today  a  policy 
not  only  of  both  guns  and  butter,  but  of 
less  guns  and  more  butter. 

So  far  as  our  resources  go.  we  are 
capable  of  indefinite  continuation  and 
even  Intensification  of  our  present  ef- 
forts, if  need  be.  It  is  only  our  mental, 
and  perhaps  our  moral,  resources  which 
seem  to  be  feeling  the  strain. 

We  would,  of  course,  prefer  to  live  in  a 
world  in  which  It  were  possible  for  us  to 
have  no  commitments,  a  world  in  which 
we  could  devote  all  of  our  energies  to 
the  task  of  perfecting  our  society  at 
home  and  enriching  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

But  we  must  face  the  world  as  It  is. 
And  the  basic  fact  of  our  world  Is  that 
Western  civilization,  itself  terribly  rent 
and  divided,  both  politically  and  philo- 
sophically, has  been  forced  into  a  twi- 
light war  of  survival  by  a  relentless  and 
remorseless  enemy. 

It  Is  incontestable,  in  terms  of  peoples 
enslaved  and  nations  gobbled  up  over 
the  past  20  years,  that  we  have  not  been 
holding  our  own.  And  each  year,  the 
world  Communist  movement  Is  com- 
mitting more  and  more  of  its  resources 
to  the  task  of  subjugating  our  allies,  all 
around  the  perimeter  of  freedom. 

Against  this  background  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  maintain  that  we  should  reduce 
our  effort  and  lessen  our  commitment  to 
the  great  struggle  of  our  century. 

Yet,  according  to  Time  magazine,  it 
Is  the  widespread  sentiment  of  the  aca- 
demic world  that  we  have  overreached 
ourselves  and  ought  to  pull  back.  Walter 
Lippmann,  the  well-known  columnist, 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  says  that 
"the  American  tide  will  have  to  recede." 
It  has  been  argued  that  we  would  be  in 
a  "precarious  situation"  if  we  were  at- 
tacked on  several  fronts.  Of  course  we 
would,  but  does  anyone  believe  that  we 
can  solve  the  problem  by  abandoning 
our  commitments  and  defensive  alli- 
ances? Would  the  loss  of  these  coun- 
tries be  any  the  less  disastrous  because 
they  were  given  up  undefended? 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  honor  our  commitments  to- 
day, then  we  should  solve  the  problem, 
not  be  reducing  our  commitments,  but 
by  becoming  stronger,  and  by  aiding  our 
allies  to  become  stronger. 

The  defense  of  the  free  world  rests  on 
a  very  delicate  balance.  The  key  ele- 
ments in  that  balance  are  American 
power  and  American  determination.  If 
we  lack  the  power  to  maintain  that  bal- 
ance then  certainly  all  is  lost.  If  we 
reveal  that  we  lack  the  determination,  if 
we,  for  instance,  allow  ourselves  to  be 
pushed  out  of  Vietnam,  such  a  humilia- 
tion may  indeed  be  the  second  shot  heard 
around  the  world;  and  a  dozen  nations 
might  soon  throw  in  the  sponge  and 
make  whatever  accommodation  they 
could  with  an  enemy  that  would  then 
seem  assured  of  victory. 
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Fortunately,  at  the  present  time  we  do 
not  lack  the  power  to  carry  on  the  de- 
fense of  freedom.  Our'  power  is  at  its 
peak  and  we  have  the  capacity  to  In- 
crease it  vastly  if  necessary.  It  is  our 
spirit,  apparently,  that  needs  shoring  up. 

Four  years  ago,  after  a  visit  to  south- 
east Asia,  I  said  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate : 

If  the  United  States,  with  Its  unrivaled 
might,  with  Its  unparalleled  wealth,  with  Its 
dominion  over  sea  and  air,  with  Its  heritage 
as  the  champion  of  freedom — If  this  United 
States  and  Its  free  world  allies  have  so  di- 
minished In  spirit  that  they  can  be  laid  In 
the  dust  by  a  few  thousand  primitive  guer- 
rillas, then  we  are  far  down  the  road  from 
which  there  Is  no  return. 

In  right  and  In  might,  we  are  able  to  work 
our  will  on  this  question.  Southeast  Asia 
cannot  be  lost  unless  we  will  It  to  be  lost; 
it  cannot  be  saved*  luiless  we  will  It  to  be 
saved. 

This  problem,  seemingly  so  remote  and 
distant,  will  In  fact  be  resolved  here  in  the 
United  States,  In  the  Congress,  In  the  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 

The  passage  of  4  years  has  not  dimin- 
ished my  belief  in  this  course. 

If  the  main  premise  of  the  new  isola- 
tionism is  erroneous,  then  surely  the 
lesser  premises  are  fraught  with  terrible 
danger. 

It  is  argued  that  we  should  de- 
emphasize  the  cold  war  and  turn  more 
of  our  resources  to  domestic  welfare. 

The  annual  congressional  revolt 
against  the  foreign  aid  bill  grows  more 
violent  and  successful  each  year,  and  the 
administration,  forced  to  yield,  now 
sends  foreign  aid  requests  40  percent 
below  what  it  solemnly  declared  2  years 
ago  to  be  the  minimum  figure  tolerable 
for  free  world  survival. 

And  a  small  but  growing  band  of 
Senators  have  begun  offering  each  year 
amendments  making  across-the-board 
percentage  cuts  in  our  defense  budget, 
cuts  not  directed  to  any  specific  econ- 
omy, but  rather  to  a  principle — the  prin- 
ciple that  we  should  be  spending  less  on 
defense  and  more  on  welfare. 

Here,  in  my  judgment,  are  sure- 
fire formulas  for  defeat. 

Where  are  the  victories  in  the  cold 
war  that  would  justify  such  a  reversal 
of  priorities?  In  what  global  trouble 
spots  are  there  lessened  tensions  or  Im- 
proved postures  that  would  make  this 
plausible?  I  can  see  a  lot  of  cold  war 
areas  where  things  are  looking  worse — 
but  very  few  where  things  are  getting 
better. 

More  effort,  more  sacrifice — not  lesS — 
is  the  need  of  our  time.  And  I  speak  as 
one  who  does  not  disparage  the  need  or 
the  importance  of  domestic  improve- 
ments. As  a  credential  of  this  I  recom- 
mend to  Senators  my  scorecard,  com- 
piled last  year  by  the  ultraconservative 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action, 
which  asserts  that  I  voted  right  only  13 
percent  of  the  time — one  of  the  worst 
records,  alas.  In  the  Congress. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  If  our  foreign 
affairs  are  going  badly,  no  aspect  of 
internal  welfare  is  secure  or  stable.  And 
if  we  cope  successfully  with  the  great 
problem,  the  cold  war,  no  internal  prob- 
lem can  long  defy  solution. 


Our  first  national  priority  Is  and  must 
ever  be  the  survival  of  our  country  and 
our  freedom— and  if  the  20th  centiuy 
has  taught  men  anything,  it  Is  that  sur- 
vival and  freedom  cannot  be  purchased 
on  the  cheap,  in  a  discount  store  or  a 
bargain  basement. 

But  our  situation  is  such  that  we  can 
meet  our  needs  both  at  home  and 
abroad — not  as  handsomely  as  we  would 
prefer,  but  well  enough.  This  I  take  to 
be  the  objective  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. The  war  on  poverty  and  the 
struggle  against  tyranny  can  go  hand  in 
hand,  if  our  vision  be  broad. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  our  country, 
comparatively  new  and  untried  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  through 
passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  described 
by  Winston  Churchill  as  "the  most  un- 
sordid  act  of  recorded  histofy,"  em- 
barked irrevocably  upon  the  path  that 
has  brought  us  to  our  present  posture  In 
history.  Through  that  act,  we  affirmed 
the  preservation  and  expansion  of  liber- 
ty as  our  highest  goal;  we  acknowledged 
that  freedom  was  Insecure  everywhere  so 
long  as  tyranny  existed  anywhere;  and 
we  assumed  the  burden,  and  the  glory, 
of  being  the  champion  and  defender  of 
man's  highest  aspirations. 

Since  that  embattled  hour,  when  the 
light  of  freedom  was  but  a  flicker  in  the 
dark,  our  journey  across  the  pages  of  his- 
tory has  been  fantastic  and  unprece- 
dented: tragic,  to  be  sure,  In  Its  mistakes 
and  naivities,  but  heroic  in  its  innova- 
tions and  commitments,  prodigious  in  its 
energy  and  power,  gigantic  in  its  gen- 
erosity and  good  will,  noble  In  its  re- 
straint and  patience,  and  sublime  in  Its 
purpose  and  in  its  historic  role. 

We  have  not  realized  the  high  goals 
we  set  for  ourselves  in  World  War  n. 

But  we  have  preserved  freedom  and 
national  independence  in  more  than  half 
the  earth;  we  have  prevented  the  nu- 
clear holocaust;  we  have  restored  West- 
ern Europe;  we  have  helped  friend  and 
foe  to  achieve  prosperity,  freedom  and 
stability ;  we  have  laimched  a  world  peace 
organization  and  have  kept  it  alive;  we 
have  offered  the  hand  of  friendship  and 
help  to  the  impoverished  and  backward 
peoples  of  the  world  if  they  will  but 
take  It. 

It  may  be  said  of  our  country  today, 
as  of  no  other  in  history,  that  wherever 
people  are  willing  to  stand  up  in  defense 
of  their  liberty,  Americans  stand  with 
them. 

We  cannot  know  at  this  hour  whether 
our  journey  has  just  begun  or  is  nearing 
its  climax ;  whether  the  task  ahead  is  the 
work  of  a  generation,  or  of  a  century. 
President  Kennedy  said,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  that  the  conflict  would  not  be 
resolved  in  our  lifetime. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  recently 
told  the  Congress  that  it  might  well  take 
10  years  to  decide  the  Issue  in  Vietnam 
alone.  And  Vietnam  is  only  one  symp- 
tom of  the  disease,  the  epidemic,  we  are 
resisting. 

Against  this  somber  background,  how 
foolish  It  is  to  talk  of  deemphaslzing  the 
cold  war,  of  pulling  out  of  Vietnam,  of 
abandoning  the  Congo  to  Communist 
Intrigue,  of  slashing  the  defense  budget 


by  10  percent,  or  of  any  of  the  other  ir- 
responsibilities of  the  new  Isolationism. 

VIETNAM 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I 
take  up  today  the  question  of  Vietnam, 
which  has  been  the  favorite  target  of 
those  who  urge  withdrawal  and  re- 
trenchment. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  a  num- 
ber of  my  most  respected  colleagues  have 
taken  the  floor  to  urge  that  we  get  out  of 
Vietnam  or  that  we  enter  into  negotia- 
tions over  Vietnam. 

The  propriety  of  our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  validity  of  our  position  has 
been  challenged.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  we  are  the  real  aggressors  in 
Vietnam.  The  war  has  been  called  "Mc- 
Namara's  War."  It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  more  or  less  ignore  Asia  and 
Africa  and  concentrate  on  Europe  and 
the  Americas. 

I  have  listened  with  growing  dismay 
to  these  presentations — and  with  all  the 
more  dismay  because  of  the  respect  and 
affection  I  have  for  the  Senators  who 
made  them. 

If  I  have  not  risen  to  reply  to  my 
colleagues  before  now,  it  was  not  be- 
cause Vietnam  was  a  new  subject  to  me, 
but  because  I  felt  that  their  arguments 
required  the  most  carefully  considered 
and  most  painstakingly  prepared  reply. 
I  had  visited  most  of  the  countries 
of  southeast  Asia  in  early  1961,  and  I 
have  spoken  a  number  of  times  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam  and  Laos  and  Indonesia  since 
my  return.    I  have  endeavored  to  keep 
up  with  the  situation  in  that  part  of  the 
world  as  best  one  can  do  by  reading 
the  press  and  official  publications.    But 
I  realized  that  there  were  important  gaps 
in  my  information  because  the  press  cov- 
erage of  Vietnam  was,  with  a  few  out- 
standing exceptions,  weak  and  in  some 
cases   completely   misleading.     I  have, 
therefore,  sought  to  fill  these  gaps  by 
correspondence  with  friends  In  Vietnam, 
both  Vietnamese  and  American,  and  by 
conversations  with  Americans  who  have 
served  in  Vietnam  in  various  capacities — 
some  of  them  for  long  periods  of  time. 
The   senior  Senator   from   Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]   and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
have  already  spoken  eloquently  on  the 
need  for  standing  fast  in  Vietnam. 

A  debate  has  been  joined  which  Is 
worthy  of  the  best  trsiditlons  of  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  that  the  remarks  I  make  today 
will  contribute  at  least  in  some  measure, 
to  the  further  unfolding  of  this  debate. 
Out  of  this  debate,  let  us  hope,  will  ulti- 
mately emerge  the  kind  of  assistance  and 
guidance  that  every  President  must  have 
in  dealing  with  vital  Issues  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

What  we  say  here  may  help  to  guide 
the  President.  But  in  the  final  analysis 
the  terrible  responsibility  of  decision  Is 
his  and  his  alone.  He  must  listen  to  the 
exchanges  which  take  place  In  this 
Chamber     He  must  endure  a  hundred 
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conflicting  pressures  from  public  sources, 
seeking  to  push  him  in  this  direction 
or  that.  He  must  also  endure  the  im- 
patience of  those  who  demand  answers 
to  complex  questions  today,  and  who 
accuse  him  of  not  having  made  the 
American  position  clear  when  he  has  in 
fact  made  our  position  abundantly  clear 
on  repeated  occasions. 

And  finally,  when  all  the  voices  have 
been  heard,  when  he  has  examined  all 
the  facts,  when  he  has  discussed  all  as- 
pects of  the  situation  with  his  most 
trusted  advisers,  the  President  must  alone 
decide— for  all  Americans  and  for  the 
entire  free  world— what  to  do  about 
Vietnam.  . 

No  President  has  ever  inherited  a  more 
difficult  situation  on  coming   to  office. 
No  President  has  ever  been  called  upon 
to  make  a  decision  of  greater  moment. 
At  stake  may  be  the  survival  of  freedom. 
At  stake  may  be  the  peace  of  the  world. 
I  believe  the  United  States  can  count 
itself  fortunate  that  it  has  found  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  stature  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
to  meet  this  crisis  in  its  history.    I  also 
believe  that,  whatever  differences'' we  in 
this  Chamber  may  have  on  the  question 
of  Vietnam,  our  feelings  to  a  man  are 
with  the  President  in  the  ordeal  of  deci- 
sion through  which  he  is  now  passmg. 
I  have  said  that  I  have  been  dismayed 
by  the  rising  clamor  for  a  negotiated 
settlement.    In  the  type  of  war  which 
the  Communists  are  noW' waging  against 
us  I  fear  that,  although  those  who  urge 
negotiation  would  be  among  the  flrst  to 
oppose  an  outright  capitulation,  their  at- 
titude may  not  be  construed  in  this  way 
by  the  Communists. 

The  Vietnamese  war.  in  the  Commu- 
nist lexicon,  is  described  as  a  "war  of 
national  liberation."  Its  strategy  is 
based  on  the  concept  of  what  the  Com- 
munists call  "the  long  war."  This  strat- 
egy is  premised  upon  the  belief  that  the 
free  world  lacks  the  patience,  the 
stamina  the  fanatical  determination  to 
persist,  which  inspires  the  adherents  of 
communism.  It  is  based  on  the  convic- 
tion that  if  the  Communists  keep  on  at- 
tacking and  attacking  and  attacking  in 
any  given  situation,  they  will  ultimately 
be  able  to  destroy  the  morale  and  the  will 
to  resist  of  those  who  oppose  them  in  the 
name  of  freedom. 

China  affords  the  classic  example  of 
the  long  war.  It  took  20  years  for  Mao 
Tse-tung  to  prevail.  There  were  several 
times  during  this  period  when  his  entire 
movement  seemed  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse. But,  even  in  his  blackest  days. 
Mao  Tse-tung  remained  confident  that, 
if  he  persevered,  ultimately  his  enemies 
would  crack  and  he  would  emerge  as 
China's  undisputed  ruler. 

There  is  no  more  cruel  test  of  courage 
and  staying  power  than  "the  long  war" 
as  it  is  waged  by  the  Communists.  Five 
years  10  years.  20  years,  means  nothing 
to  them.  And  if  they  detect  any  sign 
that  those  opposed  to  them  are  flagging, 
that  their  patience  is  growing  thin  or 
that  their  will  to  resist  has  weakened,  the 
Communists  can  be  relied  upon  to  re- 
double their  efforts,  in  the  belief  that  vic- 
tory is  within  their  grasp. 

I  disagree  strongly  with  my  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  up  to  urge  negotiations. 


But  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  my 
voice  could  reach  to  Peiping  and  to  Mos- 
cow. I  would  warn  the  Communist  lead- 
ers that  they  should  not  construe  the 
debate  that  is  now  taking  place  in  this 
Chamber  as  a  sign,  of  weakness;  it  is. 
on   the   contrary,   a   testimony   to   our 

Nor  should  they  believe  that  those  who 
speak  up  in  favor  of  negotiations  are  the 
forerunners  of  a  larger  host  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  prepared  to  accept  sur- 
render because  there  is  no  one  here 
who  believes  in  surrender  or  believes  in 
capitulation.  I  believe  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  made  this  abundantly 
clear  in  his  own  presentation,  in  which 
he  underscored  his  complete  support  for 
the  retaliatory  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam. 


WHY  ARE  WE  IN  VIETNAM? 

I  have  been  amazed  by  a  number  of 
letters  I  have  received  asking  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?"  or 
"What  is  our  policy  in  Vietnam?"  I  have 
been  even  more  amazed  to  have  the  same 
questions  put  to  me  by  sophisticated 
members  of  the  press. 

To  me  the  reasons  for  our  presence  in 
Vietnam  are  so  crystal  clear  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  comprehend  the  confusion 
which  now  appears  to  exist  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because  our  own 
security  and  the  security  of  the  entire 
free  world  demands  that  a  firm  line  be 
drawn  against  the  further  advance  of 
Communist    imperialism — in    Asia,    in 
Africa,  in  Latin  America,  and  in  Europe. 
We  are  in  Vietnam  because  it  is  our 
national  interest  to  assist  every  nation, 
large  and  small,  which  is  seeking  to  de- 
fend itself  against  Communist  subver- 
sion, infiltration,  and  aggression.    There 
is  nothing  new  about  this  policy;  it  is  a 
policy,  in  fact,  to  which  every  admin- 
istration has  adhered  since  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Truman  doctrine. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because  our  as- 
sistance was  invited  by  the  legitimate 
government  of  that  country. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  pointed 
out  in  his  1963  report,  Chinese  Commu- 
nist hostility  to  the  United  States 
threatens  "the  whole  structure  of  our 
own  security  in  the  Pacific." 

We  are  in  Vietnam  not  merely  to  help 
the  14  million  South  Vietnamese  defend 
themselves  against  communism,  but  be- 
cause what  is  at  stake  is  the  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  240  million  people 
in  southeast  Asia  and  the  future  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  western  Pacific. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  are  in 
Vietnam.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
them  and  nothing  very  complex.  They 
have  never  been  obscure.  They  have 
never  been  concealed.  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  see  why  people  fail  to  under- 
stand them. 

IS    THERE    A    POSSIBILrrY    OP    A    NEGOTIATED 
SETTLEMENT? 

The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  and 
several  other  Senators  who  spoke  last 
Wednesday,  repeated  the  proposal  that 
we  should  seek  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terminating  the   bloodshed  in 


Vietnam  and  of  avoiding  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war.  We  are  told  by  some 
people  that  negotiations  are  the  way  of 
diplomacy  and  that  if  we  reject  negotia- 
tions now.  we  are  in  effect  rejecting 
diplomacy. 

The  proposal  that  we  negotiate  now 
overlooks  the  fact  that  there  does  exist 
a  negotiated  agreement  on  Vietnam,  ap- 
proved by  the  participants  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1964.  The  final  declara- 
tion of  this  agreement  read,  and  I  think 
it  is  worth  while  reading  it  for  the  Rec- 
ord and  for  our  own  recollection: 

E.ach  member  •  •  ♦  undertakes  to  respect 
the  sovereignty,  the  Independence,  the  unity, 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  states  and  to  refrain  from  any 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs. 

Since  there  is  no  point  to  negotiating 
if  it  simply  means  reiterating  the  Gene- 
va agreement,  I  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  those  who  urge  negotiations  en- 
visage rewriting  the  agreement  so  that 
it  does  not  "guarantee  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  above-mentioned  states." 
The  history  of  negotiated  agreements 
with  the  Communists  underscores  the 
fact  that  their  promises  are  worthless 
and  that  only  those  agreements  have 
validity    which    are    self-enforcing    or 
which  we  have  the  power  to  enforce.    A 
report  issued  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee  on  Internal  Security— on  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve— establishes  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  since  its  inception 
violated  more  than   1,000  treaties  and 
agreements.    The  Communists  have  re- 
peatedly violated  the  terms  of  the  Ko- 
rean armistice,  of  the  Geneva  agreement 
on  Vietnam,  and  of  the  Laotian  armis- 
tice. 

Incidentally.  I  had  hoped  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church!  would  be  pres- 
ent He  had  hoped  to  be  here.  He  is 
tied  up  on  another  matter,  but  hopes  to 
get  here  later. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  held  up 
the  Laotian  armistice  as  an  example  of 
a  rational  agreement  with  the  Commu- 
nists that  has  served  our  interests.  He 
could  not  possibly  have  picked  a  worse 
illustration  for  his  argument. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  dramatic  proof 
than  the  Laotian  armistice  that  agree- 
ments with  the  Communists  are  worth- 
*  less,  and  that  every  time  we  try  to  escape 
from  today's  unpleasantness  by  entering 
into  a  new  covenant  with  an  implacable 
aggressor,  we  are  always  confronted  on 
the  morrow  by  unpleasantness  com- 
pounded 10  times  over.  . 

I  traveled  through  southeast  Asia  just 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  Laotian 
armistice. 

I  talked  to  many  people  at  that  time. 
It  is  true  that  the  armistice  was  favored 
by  our  Ambassador  in  Laos,  and  it  ob- 
viouslv  must  have  had  the  support  oi 
important  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment hierarchy.  But  the  personnel  oi 
our  Embassies  in  Saigon  and  in  Bangkok 
did  not  conceal  from  me  their  grave  ap- 
prehensions over  the  consequences  oi 
such  an  armistice  for  Vietnam  ana 
southeast  Asia.  , 

All  of  this  I  reported  on  confidentially 
upon  my  return. 

At  that  time,  the  Saigon  government 
still  controlled  the  situation  throughout 
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most  of  the  countrywide,  although  the 
15  000  Vietcong  guerrillas  were  giving  it 
increasing  difficulty.  Our  Embassy  per- 
sonnel in  Saigon  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  Laotian  armistice 
would  enable  the  Communists  to  infil- 
trate men  and  material  on  a  much  larger 
scale  and  would  result  at  an  early  date 
in  a  marked  intensification  of  the  Viet- 
cong insurgency.  Needless  to  say,  the 
apprehensions  which  they  expressed  to 
me  have  been  completely  borne  out  by 
subsequent  developments. 

The  Laotian  armistice  has  served  Laos 
itself  as  poorly  as  it  has  served  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam.  The  Commu- 
nists have  continued  to  nibble  away  at 
what  is  left  of  free  Laos,  in  one  aggres- 
sive act  after  another,  so  that  by  now 
they  firmly  control  more  than  half  the 
country,  while  their  infiltress  and  guer- 
rillas are  gnawing  relentlessly  at  govern- 
ment authority  in  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

In  mid- 1964,  I  aslced  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  prepare  for  me  a  study  of 
Communist  violations  of  the  Laotian 
armistice  agreement.  The  study  which 
they  submitted  to  me  listed  14  specific 
violations  up  until  tlirit  time. 

That  was  last  year.  There  have  been 
many  more  since  then. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  survey  of  Communist  vio- 
lations of  the  Laotian  armistice  prepared 
for  me  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  I 
earnestly  hope  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
will  take  the  time  to  study  this  before 
he  once  again  holds  up  the  Laotian  armi- 
stice as  a  model  for  Vietnam. 

I  should  also  like  to  quote  from  a 
statement  made  on, March  30.  1963,  by 
Gen.  Kong  Le.  the  neutralist  military 
commander  who,  as  is  common  knowl- 
edge, had  favored  the  conclusion  of  the 
Laotian  armistice.  Kong  Le's  statement 
is  significant  because  it  illustrates  how 
Communists  will  deal  tomorrow  with 
non-Communist  elements  that  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  into  coalition  gov- 
ernments today. 

Referring  to  certain  Communist 
stooges.  Gen.  Kong  Le  said: 

Despite  their  continual  defeats,  however, 
the^e  people  learned  their  lessons  from  their 
Communist  bosses.  •  •  •  When  the  Prime 
Minister  went  abroad,  they  moved  rapidly  to 
destroy  the  neutralist  forces.  They  used 
tricks  to  provoke  the  soldiers  and  people  to 
overthrow  Colonel  Ket$ana.  When  these  did 
not  succeed,  on  February  12  they  used  an  as- 
sassin to  murder  K^te-ina.  They  also  savage- 
ly killed  or  arrestee  all  neutralist  party 
members,  and  their  Woody  hands  caused  the 
death  of  many  people. 


This  was  the  statement  of  Gen. 
Kong  Le,  one  of  those  who  had  pressed 
the  hardest  for  the  Laotian  armistice, 
after  he  saw  what  the  armistice  had  done 
to  his  country. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Lao- 
tian armistice  has  served  the  interests 
of  the  other  peoples  of  southeast  Asia. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  map  of  north- 
ern Laos  showing  areas  where  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  been  building 
roads  that  would  give  China  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  borders  of  Burma  and  Thai- 
land. The  construction  of  these  roads 
bodes  111  for  the  future  peace  of  south- 


east Asia.  That  they  are  intended  for 
future  military  use  is  taken  for  granted 
by  everyone  in  the  area. 

So  much  for  the  example  of  the  Lao- 
tian armistice. 

All  this  does  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
must  not  under  any  circumstances  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Communists. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  at  all.  It  sunply 
means  that  when  we  do  so.  we  must  do 
so  with  our  eyes  open  and  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  ingredients  re- 
quired to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
agreement  about  to  be  entered  into. 
That  is  all  I  have  ever  urged. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  time  to  negotiate 
and  a  time  not  to  negotiate. 

The  demand  that  we  negotiate  now 
over  Vietnam  is  akin  to  asking  Churchill 
to  negotiate  with  the  Germans  at  the 
time  of  Dunkirk,  or  asking  Truman  to 
negotiate  with  the  Communists  when 
we  stood  with  our  backs  to  the  sea  in  the 
Pusan  perimeter  in  Korea.  In  either 
case,  the  free  world  could  have  negoti- 
ated nothing  but  total  capitulation. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  probably 
not  as  desperate  and  certainly  no  more 
desperate,  than  Britain's  plight  at  the 
time  of  Dunkirk  or  our  own  plight  at 
the  time  of  Pusan.  If  we  are  of  good 
heart,  if  we  refuse  to  listen  to  the  coun- 
sels of  despair,  if  we  again  resolve  that 
"we  will  never  give  in" — as  Churchill 
put  it^-there  is  every  reason  to  be  con- 
fident that  a  time  will  arrive  when  we 
can  negotiate  with  honor  and  for  a  more 
acceptable  objective  than  a  diplomatic 
surrender. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
whole  of  southeast  Asia  will,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  go  Commimist.  These 
people  are  at  least  consistent  in  urging 
negotiations  now.  But  anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  we  can  negotiate  now  and 
not  lose  Vietnam  to  communism  is  de- 
luding himself  in  the  worst  possible  way. 

THE    CONSEQUENCES    OF    DEFEAT    IN    VIETNAM 

It  is  human  to  oppose  the  cost  of  stay- 
ing on  in  Vietnam  when  American  boys 
are  dying  in  a  faraway  land  about 
which  we  understand  very  little.  I  am 
conscious  of  this.  I  am  sensitive  to  it. 
I  share  the  troubled  minds  of  all  Sena- 
tors. But  I  am  convinced  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  advocate  that  we 
abandon  Vietnam  to  communism,  either 
by  pulling  out  or  by  "negotiating"  a  set- 
tlement, have  not  taken  the  time  to 
weigh  the  consequences  of  defeat. 

In  my  opinion,  the  consequences  of  an 
American  defeat  in  Vietnam  would  be 
so  catastrophic  that  we  simply  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  think  of  it.  This  is 
truly  an  "unthinkable  thought,"  to  use 
an  expression  coined  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  He  was  not  applying  it 
to  this  problem.  I  point  out,  but  I  find 
the  words  particularly  apt  in  reference 
to  Vietnam. 

GENOCIDE 

For  the  Vietnamese  people,  the  flrst 
consequence  would  be  a  bloodletting  on 
a  genocidal  scale. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Red  China, 
tens  of  millions  of  "class  enemies"  were 
eliminated  by  the  victorious  Communists. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  are  some 
slightly  more  moderate  Communist  re- 
gimes in  certain  countries.  Vietnamese 


communism  is  characterized  by  utter 
disregard  for  human  life  of  Stalinism 
and  Maoism.  What  will  happen  to  the 
more  than  1  million  refugees  from  North 
Vietnam?  What  will  happen  to  the  mil- 
lions of  peasants  who  resisted  or  bore 
arms  against  the  Vietcong.  I  shudder 
to  think  of  it.  The  massacre  of  inno- 
cents in  Vietnam  will  be  repeated  in  every 
southeast  Asian  country  that  falls  to 
communism  in  its  wake,  in  a  gigantic 
bloodletting  that  will  dwarf  the  agony 
and  suffering  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Those  who  urge  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  in  the  name  of  saving  human 
lives  have  the  duty  to  consider  the  rec- 
ord of  Communist  terror  in  every  country 
that  has  fallen  under  the  sway  of  this 
merciless  ideology,  with  its  total  disre- 
gard for  human  life. 

The  total  number  of  victims  of  commu- 
nism will  probably  never  be  known.    Stu- 
dents who  have  followed  the  Chinese 
Communist  press  closely  claim  that  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  Chinese  commu- 
nism has  cost  the  lives  of  at  least  25 
million  and  more,  probably  50  mUhon 
people,  while  students  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism put  the  overall  figure  for  the  So- 
viet Union  at  approximately  the  same  ' 
level.    They    point    out    that,    entirely 
apart  from  the  purges  and  mass  killings 
at  periodic  intervals  and  the  forced  star- 
vation of  5  million  Ukrainian  farmers, 
the  reported  death  rate  in  the  Soviet 
forced  labor  camps  ran  approximately 
25  percent  per  annum  in  bad  years,  and 
15  to  20  percent  in  good  years.    If  one 
accepts  the  average  population  of  the 
slave  labor  camps  as  10  million  over  the 
20  odd  years  of  Stalin's  undisputed  rule. 
this  would  mean  that  approximately  2 
million  slave  laborers  died  annually  in 
Stalin's  camps,  or  40  million  for  the  20- 
year  period. 

According  to  the  Polish  Government 
in  exile,  in  London,  the  Soviets  deported 
11/2  million  Poles  to  Siberia  after  they 
had  occupied  eastern  Poland  in  the  wake 
of  the  Hitler-StaUn  pact.  Approxi- 
mately 150,000  were  returned  through 
Teheran  after  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia Another  300,000  drifted  back  after 
the  war.  More  than  1  million  never 
came  back.  Such  was  the  mortality  m 
the  Soviet  slave  labor  camps. 

All  of  this  seems   incredible  to  the 
Western  mind. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  in  Nuremburg, 
that  when  I  first  read  the  terrible  sta- 
tistics about  the  mass  killings  by  the 
Nazis,  I  could  not  comprehend  them,    u 
I  suggested  to   Senators  that   a  train 
wreck  had  occurred  in  which  100  persons 
had  lost  their  lives,  or  a  shipwreck  in 
which  150  had  lost  their  lives,  or  some 
common  disaster  with  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  lives  lost,  we  would  react, 
we  would  feel  it.    But  if  I  suggested  that 
1  million  murders  had  taken  place,  our 
minds  would  not  be  able  to  grasp  the 
enormity  of  such  a  crime.        „      _,    ^ 
Perhaps  that  is  just  as  well.     There 
must  be  built  into  our  intellectual  mech- 
anism some  kind  of  governor     Unfortu- 
nately. whUe  it  does  probably  save  us 
from  insanity,  the  fact  that  our  minds 
cannot  comprehend  the  murder  of  1  mil- 
lion people  or  40  million  people  serves  as 
a  protective  asset  to  the  perpetrator  of 
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such  an  evil  deed.  It  does  not  make  the 
crime  any  less  horrible.  It  simply  makes 
our  task  that  much  more  difficult. 

Even  after  Khrushchev's  denunciation 
of  Stalin  confirmed  all  the  essential 
charges  that  had  been  made  against  the 
Soviet  regime,  men  of  good  will  in  the 
Western  World  refused  to  believe  that 
the  Communist  regime  could  be  so  evil. 
They  refused  to  believe,  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  conceive  of  horror  and 
brutality  on  such  a  mass  scale. 

To  those  who  refuse  to  believe,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  eloquent  words  penned  by 
Dr.  Julius  Margolin,  a  prominent  Jewish 
leader  In  prewar  Lithuania,  one  of  the 
scores  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  de- 
ported to  Soviet  slave  labor  camps  after 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  his  country. 
When  he  was  released  after  7  years  in 
the  camps,  Dr.  Margolin  wrote: 

Until  the  fall  of  1939,  I  had  assumed  a 
position  of  benevolent  neutrality  toward  the 
U.S.SJl.  »  •  •  The  last  7  years  have  made 
me  a  convinced  and  ardent  foe  of  the  Soviet 
system.  I  hate  this  system  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  all  the  power  of 
my  mind.  Everything  I  have  seen  there  has 
filled  me  with  horror  and  disgust  which  will 
last  until  the  end  of  my  days.  I  feel  that 
the  struggle  against  this  system  of  slavery, 
terrorism,  and  cruelty  which  prevails  there 
constitutes  the  primary  obligation  of  every 
man  in  this  world.  Tolerance  or  support  of 
such  an  International  shame  is  not  permis- 
sible for  people  who  are  on  this  side  of  the 
Soviet  border  and  who  live  under  normal 
conditions.  •  •  • 

Millions  of  men  are  perishing  In  the  camps 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  since  they  came 
Into  being,  the  Soviet  camps  have  swallowed 
more  people,  have  executed  more  victims, 
than  all  the  other  camps — Hitler's  in- 
cluded— together;  and  this  lethal  engine  con- 
tinues to  operate  full  blast. 

And  those  who  in  reply  only  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  try  to  dismiss  the  Issue  with 
vague  and  meaningless  generalities,  I  con- 
sider moral  abetters  and  accomplices  of  ban- 
ditry. 

Let  those  who  talk  of  getting  out  of 
Vietnam  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
saving  human  lives  weigh  the  words  of 
Dr.  Julius  Margolin — a  man  who,  like 
themselves,  refused  to  believe  that  com- 
munism could  be  so  inhuman  until  he  saw 
its  punitive  machinery  at  work  with  his 
own  eyes. 

And  if  the  administration  should  ever 
succumb  to  their  pressure  and  negotiate 
the  surrender  of  Vietnam,  and  if  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  then  embark  on 
the  orgy  of  bloodletting  which  has  always 
accompanied  the  establishment  of  Com- 
munist power,  let  those  who  are  pressur- 
ing for  negotiations  not  be  heard  to  say, 
"But  we  didn't  intend  it  this  way."  Be- 
cause there  is  today  no  excuse  for  igno- 
rance about  communism. 

(B)     THE    FXTRTHER    CHOICE:     COMPLETE    WITH- 
DRAWAL   OR     MAJOR     ESCALATION 

Our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would 
immediately  confront  us  with  an  agoniz- 
ing choice. 

If  we  decide  to  try  to  defend  what  is 
left  of  southeast  Asia  against  the  advance 
of  communism,  it  will  require  far  more 
money,  far  more  men,  and  far  more 
American  blood  than  we  are  today  in- 
vesting in  the  defense  of  Vietnam.  What 
is  more,  it  would  involve  a  far  greater  risk 
of  the  major  escalation  which  we  seek 
to  avoid. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  decide  to 
abandon  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia  to 
communism,  as  some  of  the  proponents 
of  withdrawal  have  frankly  proposed,  it 
would  result  in  the  early  disintegration 
of  all  our  alliances,  and  in  the  total 
eclipse  of  America  as  a  great  nation. 
Because  no  nation  can  remain  great  when 
its  assurances  are  considered  worthless 
even  by  its  friends. 

(C)     MORE    VIETNAMS 

Whether  we  decide  to  abandon  south- 
east Asia  or  to  try  to  draw  another  line 
outside  Vietnam,  the  loss  of  Vietnam  will 
result  in  a  dozen  more  Vietnams  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  If  we  cannot 
cope  with  this  type  of  warfare  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Chinese  Communists  will  be  en- 
couraged in  the  belief  that  we  cannot 
cope  with  it  anywhere  else. 

In  the  Congo,  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  launched  their  first  attempt  at  ap- 
plying the  Vietnamese  strategy  to  Africa. 
In  the  Philippines,  the  Huk  guerrillas, 
after  being  decisively  defeated  in  the 
early  1950's,  have  now  staged  a  dramatic 
comeback.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Huks  are  now  active  again  in 
considerable  strength,  control  large  areas 
of  central  Luzon,  and  are  assassinating 
scores  of  village  heads  and  local  admin- 
istrators on  the  Vietcong  pattern. 

In  Thailand,  Red  China  has  already 
announced  the  formation  of  a  patriotic 
front  to  overthrow  the  Government  and 
eradicate  American  influence.  This  al- 
most certainly  presages  the  early  launch- 
ing of  a  Thai  Communist  Insurrection, 
also  patterned  after  the  Vietcong. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Januai-y  16,  pointed  out  that  the  Vene- 
zuelan Communists  now  have  5.000  men 
under  arms  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
countryside,  and  that  the  Venezuelan 
Communist  Party  is  openly  committed  to 
"the  strategy  of  a  long  war,  as  developed 
in  China,  Cuba,  Algeria,  and  Vietnam." 
And  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
other  Latin  American  countries  where 
the  Communists  are  fielding  guerrilla 
forces,  which  may  be  small  today,  but 
which  would  be  encouraged  by  a  Com- 
munist victory  in  Vietnam  to  believe  that 
the  West  has  no  defense  against  the 
long  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that,  according  to  Cuban  re- 
ports, a  Vietcong  delegation  which 
came  to  Havana  in  1964  signed  a  "mu- 
tual aid  pact"  with  the  Venezuelan  guer- 
rilla forces.  In  addition.  Marguerite 
Higgins,  the  distinguished  correspondent 
for  the  Washington  Star  and  other 
papers,  points  out  that  Vietcong  experts 
have  teamed  up  with  experts  from  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
training  Latin  Americans  for  guerrilla 
operations  in  the  several  schools  main- 
tained by  Fidel  Castro. 

(D)    WHAT   NEW  DEFENSE  LINE? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  we  aban- 
don southeast  Asia,  our  seapower  would 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  fall  back  on 
Japan  and  the  Philippines  and  the  oth- 
er Pacific  islands,  and  constitute  a  more 
realistic  defense  line  there.  This  is  non- 
sense. American  seapower  and  Ameri- 
can nuclear  power  have  thus  far  proved 
impotent  to  cope  with  Communist  politi- 


cal warfare.    Cuba  is  the  best  proof  of 
this. 

If  we  abandon  southeast  Asia,  the 
Philippines  may  prove  impossible  to 
hold  against  a  greatly  stepped-up  Huk 
insurgency. 

Japan,  even  if  it  remains  non-Commu- 
nist, would  probably,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, be  compelled  to  come  to  terms 
with  Red  China,  adding  the  enormous 
strength  of  its  economy  to  Communist 
strategic  resources. 

Okinawa,  where  our  political  position 
is  already  difficult,  would  become  politi- 
cally impossible  to  hold. 

If  we  fail  to  draw  the  line  in  Viet- 
nam, in  short,  we  may  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  draw  a  defense  line  as  far 
back  as  Seattle  and  Alaska,  with  Hawaii 
as  a  solitary  outpost  in  mid-Pacific. 

(E)     THE    ECLIPSE    OF    AMERICAN     PRESTIGE 

To  all  those  who  agree  that  we  must 
carefully  weigh  the  consequences  of 
withdrawal  before  we  commit  ourselves 
to  withdrawal,  I  would  refer  the  recent 
words  of  the  well-known  Filipino  politi- 
cal commentator,  Vincente  Villamin. 
The  abandonment  of  Vietnam,  wrote  Mr. 
Villamin,  "would  be  an  indelible  blemish 
on  America's  honor.  It  would  reduce 
America  in  the  estimation  of  mankind 
to  a  dismal  third-rate  power,  despite  her 
wealth,  her  culture  and  her  nuclear  ar- 
senal. It  would  make  every  American 
ashamed  of  his  Government  and  would 
make  every  individual  American  dis- 
trusted everywhere  on  earth." 

This  is  strong  language.  But  from 
conversations  with  a  number  of  Asians,  I 
know  that  it  is  an  attitude  shared  by 
many  of  our  best  friends  in  Asia. 

VIETNAM    AND    MUNICH 

The  Situation  in  Vietnam  today  bears 
many  resemblances  to  the  situation  just 
before  Munich. 

Chamberlain  wanted  peace.  Churchill 
wanted  peace. 

Churchill  said  that  If  the  free  world 
failed  to  draw  the  line  against  Hitler  at 
an  early  stage,  it  would  be  compelled  to 
draw  the  line  under  much  more  difficult 
circumstances  at  a  later  date. 

Chamberlain  held  that  a  confronta- 
tion with  Hitler  might  result  In  war,  and 
that  the  Interests  of  peace  demanded 
some  concessions  to  Hitler.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, he  said,  was  a  faraway  land  about 
which  we  knew  very  little. 

Chamberlain  held  that  a  durable 
agreement  could  be  negotiated  with  Hit- 
ler that  would  guarantee  "peace  in  our 
time." 

How  I  remember  those  words. 

Churchill  held  that  the  appeasement 
of  a  compulsive  aggressor  simply  whet- 
ted his  appetite  for  further  expansion 
and  made  war  more  likely. 

Chamberlain's  policy  won  out,  because 
nobody  wanted  war.  When  he  came  back 
from  Munich,  he  was  hailed  not  only  by 
the  Tories,  but  by  the  Liberals,  and  the 
Labor  Party  people.  Including  leftwlng- 
ers  like  James  Maxton  and  Fenner 
Brockway. 

Churchill  remained  a  voice  crs^ng  in 
the  wilderness. 

But  who  was  right — Churchill  or 
Chamberlain? 

Who  was  the  true  man  of  peace? 
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In  Vietnam  today,  we  are  again  deal- 
ing with  a  faraway  land,  about  which 
we  know  very  little. 

In  Vietnam  today,  we  are  again  con- 
fronted by  an  incorrigible  aggressor, 
fanatically  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  free  world,  whose  agree- 
ments are  as  worthless  as  Hitler's.  In- 
deed, even  while  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda apparatus  Is  pulling  out  all  the 
stops  to  pressure  us  into  a  diplomatic 
surrender  in  Vietnam,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  openly  encouraging  a  new 
Huk  Insurgency  in  the  Philippines  and 
have  taken  the  first  step  in  opening  a 
Vietcong  type '  insurgency  in  Thailand 
through  the  creation  of  their  quisling 
Thai  patriotic  front. 

In  signing  the  Munich  agreement,  it 
was  not  Chamberlain's  intentiott^o  sur- 
render the  whole  of  Czechoslovakia  to 
Hitler.  The  agreement  was  limited  to 
the  transfer  of  the  German-speaking 
Sudetenland  to  German  sovereignty. 
And  no  one  was  more  indignant  than 
Chamberlain  when  Hitler,  having  de- 
prived Czechoslovakia  of  her  mountain 
defenses,  proceeded  to  take  over  the 
entire  country. 

While  there  are  same  proponents  of 
a  diplomatic  solution  who  are  willing 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  negotiations 
at  this  juncture  mean  surrender,  there 
are  others  who  apparently  quite  hon- 
estly believe  that  we  can  arrive  at  a 
settlement  that  will  both  end  the  war 
and  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  If  such  negotia- 
tions should  ever  come  to  pass,  I  am 
certain  that  the  story  of  Czechoslovakia 
would  be  repeated.  Having  deprived 
South  Vietnam  of  the  political  and  mil- 
itai-y  capability  to  resist,  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  would  not  tarry 
long  before  they  completely  communized 
the  country. 

And,  before  very  long,  those  who  urge 
a  diplomatic  solution  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  war,  may  find  themselves 
compelled  to  fight  the  very  war  that 
they  were  seeking  to  avoid,  on  a  bigger 
and  bloodier  scale,  and  from  a  much 
more  difficult  line  of  defense. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  in 
this  Chamber  and  no  loyal  American 
citizen  believes  that  we  should  stand  by 
indifferently  while  commimism  takes 
over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  in- 
telligent person  realizes  that  America 
could  not  long  sur\'ive  as  a  free  nation 
in  a  world  that  was  completely 
Communist. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  everyone 
agrees  that  somewhere,  somehow,  we 
must  draw  the  line  against  further 
Communist  expansion. 

The  question  that  separates  us,  there- 
fore, is  not  whether  such  a  line  should 
be  drawn,  but  w|iere  such  a  line  should 
be  drawn.  I 

I  believe  that  wi' have  been  right  in 
drawing  the  line  in  Vietnam  and  that 
President  Johnson  is  right  in  trying  to 
hold  the  line  in  Vietnam,  despite  the 
setbacks  we  have  suffered  over  the  past 
year.  Because,  if  this  line  falls,  let  us 
have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  a  realistic  line  of  defense  any- 
where in  the  western  Pacific. 


NErrHER  SURRENDER  NOR   ESCALATION 

We  have  been  told  in  many  statements 
and  articles  that  the  only  alternative  to 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  with  or  with- 
out negotiations,  is  a  dramatic  escala- 
tion of  the  war  against  the  North.  And 
we  have  been  warned  that  such  an  esca- 
lation might  bring  in  both  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  might  bring 
about  the  thermonuclear  holocaust  that 
no  one  wants. 

These  are  supposed  to  be  the  choices 

before  us. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  the  tide 
of  war  in  Vietnam  can  be  reversed  and 
that  this  war  can  ultimately  be  won 
without  an  invasion  of  the  North  and 
without  a  significant  intensification  of 
our  military  effort.  It  is  my  belief  that 
there  are  many  measures  we  can  take, 
primarily  in  the  nonmilitary  field,  to 
strengthen  our  posture  and  the  posture 
of  South  Vietnamese  forces  in  the  fight 
against  the  Vietcong  insurgency. 

Before  outlining  some  of  the  measures 
which  I  believe  can  and  must  be  taken, 
I  wish  to  deal  with  a  number  of  widely 
accepted  fallacies  and  misconceptions 
about  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  because 
one  cannot  inteUigently  approach  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  Vietnam 
without  first  establishing  the  essential 
facts  about  the  present  situation  in  that 
country. 


THE   FALLACY   THAT   THE  VIETNAMESE   WAR   IS   A 
CIVIL    WAR 

The  belief  that  the  Vietnamese  war  is 
a  civil  war  is  one  of  the  most  widespread 
misconceptions  about  Vietnam.  This  is 
frequently  associated  with  the  charge 
that  it  is  the  United  States,  and  not 
North  Vietnam  or  Red  China,  which  is 
intervening  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  a 
civil  war.    It  was  instigated  in  the  first 
place  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists, with  the  material  and  moral  sup- 
port of  both  Peiping  and  Moscow.   There 
is  overwhelming  proof  that  Hanoi  has 
provided  the  leadership  for  the  Vietcong 
insurrection,  that  it  has  supphed  them 
massively,  and  that  it  has  served  as  the 
real  command  headquarters  for  the  Viet- 
cong. .      „     ,, 
The    present    Insurrection    in    South 
Vietnam  goes  back  to  the  third  Commu- 
nist Party  Congress  in  Hanoi  in  Septem- 
ber of   1960.     At  this  Congress  it  was 
decided  "to  liberate  South  Vietnam  from 
the  ruling  yoke  of  the  U.S.  imperialists 
and  their  henchmen  in  order  to  achieve 
national  unity  and  complete  independ- 
ence."   The  Congress  also  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  broad  national  front  in 
South    Vietnam    directed    against    the 
United    States-Diem    clique.      Several 
months  later  the  formation  of  the  front 
for  the  liberation  of  the  south  was  an- 
nounced. \. 

I  understand  that  there  is  an  offldjal 
report,  according  to  which,  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Assistants  Command  in  Vietnam  is 
in  possession  of  reliable  evidence  indi- 
cating that  probably  as  many  as  34,000 
Vietcong  infiltrators  have  entered  South 
Vietnam  from  the  north  between  Jan- 
uary 1959  and  August  1964. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  majority 
of  hard-core  Vietcong  officers  and  the 
bulk  of  specialized  personnel  such  as 


commimicatlons  and  heavy  weapons  spe- 
cialists have  been  provided  through  in- 
filtration. Infiltrators,  moreover,  appar- 
ently make  up  the  major  part  of  Vietcong 
regulars  in  the  northern  half  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  infiltration  from  the  north  sup- 
plies the  Vietcong  with  much  of  its 
leadership,  specialist  personnel,  key  sup- 
plies such  as  heavy  ordnance  and  com- 
munications equipment,  and,  in  some 
cases,  elite  troops. 

This  information  Is  derived  from  the 
interrogation  of  many  thousands  of  Viet- 
cong captives  and  defectors  and  from 
captured  documents. 

It  is  this  hard  core  that  has  come 
down  from  the  north  that  has  provided 
the  leadership  cadres  in  all  major  In- 
surgent actions,  including  the  series  of 
sensational  attacks  on  American  instal- 
lations. 

The  scale  on  which  Hanoi  has  been 
supplying  the  Vietcong  insurgency  was 
dramatically  illustrated  this  weekend 
when  an  attack  by  an  American  helicop- 
ter on  a  ship  off  the  coast  of  South  Viet- 
nam resulted  in  the  discovery  of  an  enor- 
mous arms  cache— almost  enough,  in  the 
words  of  one  American  officer,  to  equip 
an  entire  division.  The  haul  included  a 
thousand  Russian-made  carbines,  hun- 
dreds of  Russian  submachine  guns,  and 
light  machine  guns,  and  Chinese  burp 
guns,  and  scores  of  tons  of  ammunition. 
There  were  also  a  variety  of  sophisticated 
land  mines  and  ammunition  for  a  new 
type  of  rocket  launcher  used  against 
tanks.  A  Communist  guerrilla  who  was 
captured  in  the  action  said  that  the  ship 
which  deUvered  the  weapons  had  made 
six  trips  to  bases  along  the  South  Viet- 
nam coast,  dropping  off  supplies. 

Finally,  we  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  fact  that  the  general  offensive 
launched  by  the  Communist  forces  in 
Vietnam  2  weeks  ago  was  preceded  by  an 
open  call  by  Hanoi  radio  for  assaults 
throughout  the  country  on  Vietnamese 
and  American  positions. 

The  public  confusion  on  the  nature  of 
the  Vietnamese  war  stems  in  large  meas- 
ure from  the  sabotage  of  the  Communist 
member  of  the  three-man  International 
Control  Commission  set  up  to  supervise 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment. By  1961,  reports  of  1,200  offensive 
incidents  of  Communist  agents,  ranging 
from  one-man  assassinations  to  large- 
scale  military  actions,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  took  no  action  because  the 
Polish  Communist  member  consistently 
refused  to  investigate  reports  of  North 
Vietnamese  intervention  in  South  Viet- 
nam. In  this  way,  this  entire  massive 
body  of  evidence  of  Hanoi's  intervention 
in  South  Vietnam  was  muted  and  ren- 
dered ineffective. 

In  order  to  understand  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  have  to  get  away  from  tradi- 
tional concepts  in  which  armies  with 
their  own  insignias  cross  clearly  marked 
national  demarcation  lines  after  their 
governments  have  duly  declared  war. 

Communist  guerrilla  warfare  is  waged 
without  any  declaration  of  war.  In  the 
case  of  Vietnam,  it  is  waged  from  exter- 
nal sanctuaries  which  claim  immumty  to 
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attack  because  the  state  which  harbors 
hem  has  not  formally  declared  war. 

It  blends  military  cadres  who  have  in- 
filtrated into  the  country  with  native 
dissidents  and  conscripts,  in  a  manner 
which  conceals  the  foreign  instigation  of 
the  insurgency,  and  which  enables  the 
Conmiunists  to  pretend  that  it  is  merely 
a  civil  war. 

It  is  time  that  we  nail  the  civil  war 
lie  for  what  it  is.  It  is  time  that  we  rec- 
ognized it  as  a  form  of  aggression  as 
intolerable  as  open  aggression  across 
markedi  frontiers. 

Why  did  Ho  Chi  Minh  decide  to  launch 
the  current  war  for  the  liberation  of 
South  Vietnam?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  really  very  simple. 

After  the  Geneva  agreement,  it  had 
been  the  expectation  of  the  Communists 
that  South  Vietnam  would  collapse  in 
administrative  and  political  chaos  be- 
fore many  months  had  passed,  and  that 
it  would  fall  into  their  hands  like  an 
t)verripe  plum.  Indeed,  when  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  took  office  as  Premier  after  the 
surrender  of  North  Vietnam  to  the  Com- 
mimists.  99  percent  of  the  Western  press 
viewed  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
as  hopeless  and  predicted  an  early  take- 
over by  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

Cut  off  fi'om  the  mineral  and  indus- 
trial riches  of  the  north;  swamped  by 
an  influx  of  1  million  refugees;  without 
an  adequate  army  or  administration  of 
its  own;  with  three  major  sects,  each 
with  private  armies,  openly  challenging 
its  authority — confronted  with  this  com- 
bination of  burdens  and  handicaps,  it 
seemed  that  nothing  could  save  the  new 
bom  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

But  then  there  took  place  something 
that  has  properly  come  to  be  called  the 
Diem  miracle;  this  term  was  used  at 
different  times  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  McNamara  prior  to  Diem's 
overthrow,  which  most  people,  I  believe, 
now  realize  was  a  tragic  mistake. 

Diem  first  of  all  moved  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  infamous  Binh  Xyuen,  a 
sect  of  river  pirates  who,  under  the 
French,  were  given  a  simultaneous  mo- 
nopoly on  the  metropolitan  police  force 
of  Saigon  and  on  the  thousands  of  opium 
dens  and  houses  of  prostitution  and 
gambling  that  flourished  there. 

So  powerful  was  the  Binh  Xyuen  and 
so  weak  were  the  Diem  forces  at  the 
time  that  even  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor urged  Diem  not  to  attack  them. 

Diem,  however,  did  attack  them  and 
drove  them  out  of  Saigon. 

Having  defeated  the  military  sects 
and  integrated  them  into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  republic.  Diem  within  a 
few  years  was  able  to  resettle  the  1  mil- 
lion refugees  and  to  create  a  stable  uni- 
fied state  where  none  had  previously  ex- 
isted. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  indignant  over 
articles  and  publications  dealing  with 
North  Vietnam  which  have  underscored 
what  the  Communists  have  done  for 
their  people.  Among  other  things,  they 
have  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  greatly  expanded  their  school 
system.  What  these  articles  did  not 
mention  was  that  from  1955  to  1963 
President  Diem  has  doubled  the  number 
of  students  in  elementary  schools,  while 


at  the  secondary  school  level  the  in- 
crease has  been  fivefold. 

The  remarkable  progress  in  the  field 
of  education  was  no  exception.  The  en- 
tire South  Vietnamese  society  scored  re- 
markable advances  in  every  field  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  endeavor,  so  that  in 
1963  South  Vietnam  for  the  first  time 
had  a  sizable  rice  surplus  for  export. 
There  were  significant  increases  in  all 
sectors  of  industry  and  agriculture,  and 
a  20-percent  rise  in  per  capita  income. 

Meanwhile,  in  North  Vietnam,  things 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse.  As  in 
every  other  Communist  country  the  col- 
lectivization of  the  peasants  resulted  in 
a  dramatic  reduction  of  food  output  and 
in  chronic  food  shortages  throughout 
the  country.  The  resentment  of  the 
peasants  was  compounded  by  the  brutal 
and  indiscriminate  punishment  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  peasant  farmers 
who  were  hailed  before  so-called  people's 
courts  and  charged  with  being  bourgeois 
elements  or  exploiting  landlords.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  1955  peasant  revolts 
broke  out  in  several  areas.  There  was 
even  a  revolt  in  Ho  Chi  Minh's  own  vil- 
lage. And  there  was  some  evidence  that 
the  troops  sent  to  suppress  these  revolts 
sometimes  sympathized  with  the  peas- 
ants. Shortages  increased  year  by  year. 
The  people  became  increasingly  apa- 
thetic. 

The  contrast  between  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  South  and  the  growing 
misery  in  the  North  confronted  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  with  a  challenge 
they  could  not  tolerate.  That  is  why 
they  decided  that  they  had  to  put  an 
end  to  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 
While  they  have  scored  some  sensational 
victories  in  their  war  of  subversion 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, I  think  it  important  to  point  out 
that  this  war  has  gravely  complicated 
the  already  serious  internal  difficulties 
of  the  North,  so  that  in  1963,  for  exam- 
ple, the  per  capita  output  of  rice  in  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  was  20  percent 
lower  than  in  1960. 

And  I  also  consider  it  important  to 
understand  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  the  Vietcong  insurgency  was  di- 
rected not  against  a  government  that 
had  failed  to  improve  the  lot  of  its  peo- 
ple but  against  a  government  which, 
over  a  short  period  of  time,  had  scored 
some  of  the  most  dramatic  economic  and 
social  advances  recorded  anywhere  in 
Asia. 

ESCALATION :  FACT  AND  FALLACY 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  the  United  States  escalating  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  Several  Senators 
who  spoke  last  week  warned  that  if  we 
escalate  the  war  by  means  of  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam,  the  escalation 
may  get  out  of  hand  and  wind  up  as  a  war 
with  Red  China  or  perhaps  even  a  world 
war. 

But  it  is  not  we  who  have  escalated  the 
war ;  it  is  the  Communists.  Peiping  and 
Hanoi  have  been  busy  escalating  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam  for  several  years  now. 
They  have  sent  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army; 
they  have  trained  additional  tens  of  thou- 
sands, of  dissident  South  Vietnamese; 
they  have  supplied  them  with  massive 


quantities  of  equipment;  and  they  have 
stepped  up  the  tempo  of  their  attacks 
against  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Now  we  are  told  that  if  we  take  any  ac- 
tion against  the  territory  of  North  Viet- 
nam, which  has  mounted  and  directed 
the  entire  attack  on  South  Vietnam,  it 
will  entail  the  risk  of  world  war. 

If  the  Communists  are  always  to  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  escalating  their 
attempts  to  take  over  new  countries, 
while  we  shrink  from  retaliation  for  fear 
of  further  escalation,  we  might  as  well 
throw  in  the  sponge  now  and  tell  the 
Communists  the  world  is  theirs  for  the 
taking. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  Red 
China  sending  in  her  armies  in  response 
to  air  strikes  against  carefully  selected 
military  targets.  After  all.  if  they  did 
so,  they  would  be  risking  retaliation 
against  their  highly  vulnerable  coastal 
cities,  where  most  of  Red  China's  indus- 
try is  concentrated.  They  would  be  risk- 
ing setting  back  their  economy  10  or  20 
years. 

Moreover,  both  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists and  the  Hanoi  Communists  are 
aware  that  the  massive  introduction  of 
Chinese  troops  would  create  serious  pop- 
ular resentment  because  of  the  tradi- 
tional Vietnamese  suspicion  of  Chinese 
imperialism. 

That  there  will  be  no  invasion  of  the 
North  by  Vietnamese  and  American 
forces  can,  I  believe,  be  taken  as  axio- 
matic. Nor  do  I  believe  there  will  be  any 
large-scale  involvement  of  American 
troops  on  the  Korean  model.  We  will 
have  to  continue  to  provide  the  Viet- 
namese with  logistical  support  and  air 
support,  as  we  are  doing  now.  But  on 
the  ground,  the  fighting  can  most  effec- 
tively be  done  by  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces,  supported,  I  believe,  by  military 
contingents  from  the  other  free  Asian 
countries. 

THE  FALLACY  THAT  THE  ASIAN  PEOPLES  DO  NOT 
KNOW  THE   MEANING  OF  FREEDOM 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  and  by 
other  critics  of  our  foreign  policy  in  Viet- 
nam that  it  is  pointless  to  talk  about 
fighting  for  freedom  in  Asia  because  the 
Asian  people  historically  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  freedom.  It  has  even  been 
implied  that,  because  of  their  ignorance 
'of  freedom  and  their  indifference  to  it, 
communism  exercises  a  genuine  attrac- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  Asia. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Asians  would  con- 
sider this  analysis  condescending  and 
offensive.  I  myself  would  be  disposed  to 
agree  with  them.  It  is  an  analysis  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  false  on  almost  every 
score. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  equat- 
ing freedom  with  the  full  range  of  free- 
doms that  we  in  the  United  States  today 
enjoy.  But,  in  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  the  word  "freedom"  has  at  least 
three  separate  and  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant connotations. 

First,  there  is  national  freedom,  or  In- 
dependence from  foreign  control. 

Second,  there  is  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  and  the  other  freedoms  in- 
herent in  parliamentary  democracy,  such 
as  we  enjoy. 
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And,  third,  there  is  the  type  of  natural 
freedom  that  is  enjoyed  by  primitive 
peasants  and  tribesmen  n  many  back- 
ward countries,  even  under  political 
autocracies. 

It  is  true  that  most  Asian  governments 
are  autocratic;  and  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  Vietnamese  people  do  not  un- 
derstand or  appreciate  freedom  in  the 
sense  of  parliamentary  democracy.  But 
they  certainly  understand  the  meaning 
of  "freedom"  when  the  word  is  used  to 
mean  independence  from  foreign  rule. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  people  with  a  long 
and  proud  history  and  a  strong  sense  of 
national  identity.  Every  Vietnamese 
schoolboy  knows  that  his  people  fought 
and  triumphed  over  the  hordes  of 
Genghis  Khan  in  defense  of  their  free- 
dom ;  and  he  also  knows  that  his  country 
was  free  for  five  cehturies  before  the 
French  occupation.  Finally,  he  knows 
and  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  peo- 
ple drove  out  the  French  colonialists  de- 
spite their  ai-my  of  400.000  men.  Do  not 
tell  me  that  these  people  know  nothing 
about  freedom. 

To  the  westernized  SaSgonese  intellec- 
tuals, freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press  are  certainly  very  real  issues; 
and  even  though  they  may  have  not  mas- 
tered the  processes,  they  would  unques- 
tionably like  to  see  some  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary democracy  in  their  country.  It 
is  completely  understandable  that  they 
should  have  chafed  over  the  political  con- 
trols that  existed  under  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment, and  that  have  existed,  in  one 
degree  or  another,  under  succeeding  gov- 
ernments. 

But  in  the  countryside,  where  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  reside,  the  political 
controls  that  exist  in  the  city  are  mean- 
ingless. The  peasant  ig  free  to  own  his 
own  land,  to  dispose  of  his  produce,  to 
worship  according  to  his  beliefs,  to  guide 
the  upbringing  of  his  children,  and  to 
elect  his  local  village  officials.  To  him, 
these  freedoms  that  touch  on  his  every- 
day life  are  the  freedoms  that  really 
count,  not  the  abstract  and  remote  free- 
doms of  constitutional  and  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

And.  if  on  top  of  granting  him  these 
natural  freedoms,  the  government  as- 
sists him  by  building  schools  and  dis- 
pensaries and  by  providing  seed  and  fer- 
tilizer, then,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
southeast  Asisrfi  peasant,  his  life  is  full 
and  he  is  prepared  to  fight  to  defend  it 
against  the  Communists. 

It  is.  in  short,  completely  untrue  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  the  other 
peoples  of  Asia  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom.  And  it  is  equally  untrue 
that  communism  is  acceptable  to  the 
Asian  peasant  because  of  his  indiffer- 
ence to  freedom. 

Communism  has  never  been  freely  ac- 
cepted by  any  people,  anywhere,  no  mat- 
ter how  primitive. 

It  has  never  been  accepted  for  the 
simple  reason  that  even  primitive  peoples 
do  not  enjoy  being  pushed  around  and 
brutalized  and  terrorized,  and  told  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  and  having 
their  every  activity  ordered  and  super- 
vised by  political  commissars. 

This  is  why  communism  must  govern 
by  means  of  ruthless  dictatorship  wher- 
ever it  takes  power. 
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This  is  why  the  primitive  mountain 
peoples  of  both  Laos  and  Vietnam  have, 
in  an  overwhelming  majority,  sided 
against  the  Communists. 

This  is  why  there  are  almost  8  mil- 
lion refugees  from  Communist  rule  in 
Asia  today — people  who  have  seen  the 
reality  of  the  so-called  People's  Democ- 
racy, and  who  have  given  up  everything 
they  possessed  and  frequently  risked 
their  lives  to  escape  from  it. 

That  is  v;hy  there  is  barbed  wire  and 
iron  curtains  surrounding  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Communist  countries  would  all  leave  if 
they  could. 

There  is  one  final  comment  I  would  like 
to  make  while  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. Too  often  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  Vietnamese  people  are  not  fight- 
ing because  there  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  communism  and  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  now  have. 

To  equate  an  authoritarian  regime  like 
that  in  South  Vietnam,  or  Taiwan,  or 
Thailand  with  the  totalitarian  rule  of 
communism  is  tantamount  to  losing  all 
sense  of  proportion.  Not  only  have  these 
regimes  never  been  gmlty  of  the  massive 
bloodletting  and  total  direction  of  per- 
sonal life  which  has  characterized  Com- 
munist rule  in  every  country,  but,  care- 
fully examined,  it  will  turn  out  that  these 
regimes  are  a  mixture  of  natural  democ- 
racy at  the  bottom  with  political  controls 
of  varying  rigidity  at  the  top. 

Even  at  their  worst,  the  political  au- 
tocracies that  exist  in  certain  free  Asian 
countries  are  a  thousand  times  better 
than  communism  from  the  standpoint  of 
how  they  treat  their  own  people.  And 
at  their  best,  some  of  these  autocracies 
have  combined  control  of  the  press  and 
political  parties  with  remarkably  pro- 
gressive social  programs. 

But  perhaps  more  important  from  our 
standpoint  is  that  these  free  autocracies, 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  do  not  threaten 
the  peace  of  their  neighbors  or  of  the 
world  or  threaten  our  own  security, 
whereas  world  communism  has  now  be- 
come a  threat  of  terrifying  dimensions. 

THE  FALLACY  THAT  THE  VIETNAMESE  PEOPLE 
HAVE  NO  WILL  TO  RESIST  COMMUNISM 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  are  indifferent  to  communism; 
that  they  resist  it  only  halfheartedly. 
Some  commentators  have  even  sought  to 
create  the  impression  that  America  Is  in 
a  position  of  coercing  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  fight  against  communism. 

This  estimate  of  the  attitude  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  is  totally  false. 

True,  South  Vietnam  is  suffering  from 
political  instabihty. 

Tme,  the  war  against  the  Vietcong  is 
going  badly. 

But  these  things  by  themselves  do  not 
constitute  proof  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  are  indifferent  to  communism  or 
that  they  do  not  have  the  will  to  resist. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  are,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  anti-Communist 
peoples  in  the  world.  Among  them  are 
more  than  1  million  refugees  who  sacri- 
ficed everything  they  possessed  to  flee 
from  North  Vietriam  to  South  Vietnam 
after  the  country  was  divided  by  the 
Geneva  agreement  of  1954;  and  it  is  esti- 
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mated  that  there  are  another  300,000  in- 
ternal refugees  who  have  fled  from  Com- 
munist-controlled areas  in  the  south. 
Among  the  present  population  of  14  mil- 
lion, in  addition,  there  are  several  million 
peasants  and  workers  and  students  who 
have  at  one  time  or  another  borne  arms 
against  the  Communists,  some  of  them 
in  the  Vietnamese  Army,  the  majority  in 
village  self-defense  units. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  know  what  com- 
munism means  because  they  have  experi- 
enced it  on  their  own  backs.  There  are 
indeed  very  few  South  Vietnamese  who 
do  not  have  friends  or  relatives  who  have" 
been  the  victims  of  Communist  brutality 
and  terror. 

Let  me  tell  the  story  of  one  such  act 
of  Communist  terror,  because  statistics 
by  themselves  tend  to  be  meaningless. 

InJJie  village  of  Phu  Hoa,  there  was  a 
teenage  girl  by  the  name  of  Giau,  the 
pride  of  her  parents  and  a  born  leader  of 
others.  As  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Youth  Organization,  she  organized  the 
village  youth  and  gave  talks.  On  the 
evening  of  January  15,  1962,  she  was  ab- 
ducted from  her  village  by  Vietcong  sol- 
diers. The  next  morning  her  mutilated 
and  decapitated  body — I  have  a  photo- 
graph of  it — was  discovered  in  the  road- 
way outside  the  village  with  a  note  on 
her  breast  captioned  "Death  Sentence 
for  Giau,"  and  signed  by  the  "People's 
Front  of  Liberation." 

For  a  long  period  of  time,  assassina- 
tions such  as  this  were  going  on  at  the 
rate  of  some  500  a  month,  or  6.000  a 
year.  The  victims  were  most  frequently 
active  supporters  of  government,  local 
administrators,  village  heads,  and  school- 
teachers. The  families  of  village  |nili- 
tiamen  were  another  faVorite  target. 
The  Vietcong  would  entice  the  militia 
away  from  the  village — and  when  they 
returned  they  would  find  their  wives  and 
children  massacred. 

Wliile  the  facts  of  these  mass  assassi- 
nations are  not  generally  known  in  our 
country,  they  are  known  in  Vietnam. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Vietnamese  people  hate  the  Communists, 
and  why  they  continue  to  resist  them 
despite  the  chronic  political  instability 
in  Saigon  and  despite  the  seeming  hope- 
lessness of  their  situation. 

For  some  strange  reason,  the  torture 
of  one  Vietcong  prisoner  aroused  far 
more  indignation  in  our  country  than 
the  assassination  of  scores  of  thousands 
of  innocent  civilians  by  the  Vietcong 
Communists,  including  the  bombing  of  a 
schoolbus  in  which  a  score  of  children 
died. 

But,  if  the  Vietnamese  people  are  anti- 
Communist,  I  have  been  asked:  Why  has 
the  Vietnamese  Army  put  up  so  poor  a 
show? 

The  Vietnamese  Army  has  been  handi- 
capped by  political  instability  by  the  fre- 
quent r  shifts  of  officers,  by  poor  staff 
work,  by  its  inadequate  use  of  scouts  and 
security  patrols,  and  by  the  many  dis- 
advantages under  which  counterguer- 
rilla  forces  must  always  operate.  But, 
it  is  simply  not  true  that  the  Vietnamese 
Army  has  shown  no  willingness  to  fight. 
They  have  fought  bravely  in  thou- 
sands of  engagements.    They  have  taken 
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heavy    casualties    and    inflicted    much 
heavier  casualties  on  the  enemy. 

The  belief  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
do  not  have  the  will  to  resist  the  Com- 
munists and  that  the  Vietnamese  forces 
have  fought  poorly  against  them,  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  unfortunate 
emphasis  which  the  press  always  places 
on  disasters  and  defects. 

It  probably  also  springs  in  part  fronj 
the  traditional  attitude  of  the  American 
newspaperman  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
mercilessly  expose  every  weakness  in 
hi^  city  government,  in  his  State  govern- 
ment, in  his  National  Government. 

I  do  not  complain  about  that.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  the  way  it  has  to  be. 

But  whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  the 
emphasis  in  the  press  has  been  so  mis- 
leading that  even  knowledgeable  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  have  been  con- 
fused by  it.  For  example,  a  member  of 
the  administration  who  very  recently 
visited  Vietnam  informed  me  that,  con- 
trary to  his  impressions  from  reading  the 
press  he  was  amazed  to  learn  that  in 
eight  engagements  of  battalion  size  and 
larger  which  took  place  during  the 
month  of  January  1965,  the  Vietnamese 
Army  got  the  better  of  the  engagement 
in  every  single  case. 

I  have  here  the  comparative  figures 
for  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  casualties 
for  the  3-year  period  1962-64,  which 
I  have  received  from  an  ofiBcial  source. 
I  wish  to  read  them,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause they  throw  an  altogether  new  light 
on  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know  why  these  figures  were  not  released 
long  ago.  I  hear  people  complaining 
that  they  do  not  know  what  is  going  on 
In  Vietnam.  The  release  of  these  figures 
would  have  helped  them  to  understand. 

In  1962  the  Vietnamese  Army  lost  4,400 
killed  in  action  against  21,000  Vietcong 
killed,  and  1,300  prisoners  against  5,500 
captives  taken  from  the  Vietcong, 

Those  are  pretty  good  statistics.  They 
ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  those 
who  have  been  telling  us  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  no  will  to  fight. 

Listen  to  these  further  figures : 

In  1963  the  figures  were  5,700  Viet- 
namese soldiers  killed  in  action  against 
21,000  Vietcong,  and  3,300  missing  or 
captured  against  4,000  Vietcong  cap- 
tured. 

And  even  last  year,  when  the  fortunes 
of  war  turned  against  the  Vietnamese 
government,  the  Vietnamese  Army  killed 
17,000  Vietcong  against  a  loss  of  7.000 
men,  and  took  4,200  Communists  captive 
against  5,800  captives  lost  to  them. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  Vietnamese 
Army  has  not  shown  the  will  to  resist, 
I  po\jnt  out  that,  over  the  3-year  period 
for  which  I  have  presented  figures,  this 
army  suffered  a  total  death  toll  of  17,000 
men,  which  is  almost  as  high  as  the  total 
American  toll  in  South  Korea.  The 
enemy's  casualties  have  been  much  heav- 
ier. But  the  Communists  have  continued 
to  attack  regardless  of  losses.  And  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  possible  to  recon- 
stitute a  stable  government  since  the 
overthrow  of  Diem,  and,  because  no  one 
knows  where  guerrillas  may  strike  next, 
and  because  unlimited  terror  is  a  dread- 
fully effective  instrument,  the  Vietcong, 
over  the  past  15  months,  have  been  able 


to  make  most  of  the  Vietnamese  country- 
side insecure. 

The  fact  that  the  Vietcong  seem  to  be 
winning  and  that  they  have  been  so 
eflfective  in  resisting  government  coim- 
terattacks,  has  led  some  people  to  believe 
that  the  Vietcong  soldier  is  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause  and  that  this  is 
why  he  fights  more  grimly. 

The  Communists  are  masters  of  the 
art  of  imposing  iron  discipline  by  means 
of  unlimited  terror. 

Senators  will  recall  that  during  the 
Korean  war  we  all  marveled  at  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Chinese  Communist  sol- 
diers who  kept  on  marching  without 
breaking  step  while  they  were  being 
bombed  and  strafed  by  American  planes, 
or  who  attacked  our  positions,  wave  upon 
wave,  apparently  oblivious  to  casualties. 

I  remember  people  saying,  "See  the 
dedication  of  these  Chinese  Communists. 
See  how  they  bear  themselves  against 
bullets  and  bombs.  See  how  fanatically 
they  believe  in  their  cause."  I  did  not 
think  that  was  the  reason,  but  I  did  not 
have  an  effective  answer  until  after  the 
war  was  over. 

Senators  will  recall  the  terrible  riots 
in  the  Koje  prisoner-of-war  camp,  when 
the  prisoners  seemed  so  grimly  united 
against  us  that  for  weeks  on  end  Amer- 
ican soldiers  could  not  venture  into  the 
POW  compound.  Again,  the  common 
assumption  was  that  the  prisoners  were 
all  fanatical  Communists. 

But  then  the  end  of  the  war  came — 
and  it  turned  out  that  20,000  out  of  25,000 
of  the  Communist  prisoners  In  our  hands 
asked  for  refugee  status  rather  than 
return  to  North  Korea  or  China.  And 
these  were  supposed  to  be  the  dedicated 
Communists  who  believe  so  fanatically 
In  communism. 

Of  the  5,000  who  returned  home,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority 
did  so  with  heavy  hearts,  because  of 
strong  family  ties  and  not  because  of 
any  love  for  communism. 

I  remind  the  Senators — because  these 
things  tend  to  be  forgotten — of  the  evi- 
dence which  emerged  that  the  Koje  pris- 
oners of  war  had  been  terrorized  by  a 
tiny  minority  of  Communist  militants 
who  ran  the  camp  with  an  Iron  hand, 
torturing  political  opponents,  staging 
kangaroo  courts,  and  executing  and 
burying  those  who  were  sentenced. 

I  also  remind  them  of  the  scenes  that 
took  place  when  the  prisoners  were 
brought  before  the  Communist  interro- 
gators under  the  procedures  set  up  by 
the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Com- 
mission. The  prisoners  had  to  be  dragged 
before  the  interrogators  forcibly,  their 
arms  pinned  behind  their  backs  by  In- 
dian soldiers.  When  the  Communist  in- 
terrogators spoke  to  them,  urging  that 
they  return  to  their  homeland,  the  pris- 
oners spat  out  their  hatred  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  Western  observers  found 
frightening.  So  embarrassing  were  the 
Interrogations  for  the  Communists  that 
after  a  number  of  sessions  they  decided 
to  call  off  the  whole  show. 

In  the  light  of  this  conclusion,  how 
much  significance  can  one  attach  to  the 
seemingly  fanatical  courage  displayed  by 
the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  soldiers 
in  attacking  our  positions,  or  to  the  grim 


unity  of  the  Koje  prisoners  of  war  In 
resisting  their  American  captors? 

Before  we  marvel  at  the  apparently 
high  morale  of  the  Vietcong  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  I  suggest  that  we  recall 
the  experience  of  the  Korean  war,  be- 
cause the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
the  Vietcong  Communists  are  using  ter- 
ror on  the  same  scale  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  It  was  employed  on  the 
Korean  battlefront  and  in  the  prisoner- 
of-war  camps. 

That  the  morale  of  the  Vietcong  forces 
is  not  10  feet  tall  is  demonstrated  by  the 
substantial  number  of  Vietcong  prisoners 
taken  over  the  past  3  years.  It  is  demon- 
strated even  more  dramatically  by  the 
fact  that  from  February  1963  through 
the  end  of  1964  there  were  approxi- 
mately 17,000  Vietcong  defections.  The 
number  of  defections  would  be  far 
larger,  I  am  certain,  if  a  stable  govern- 
ment could  establish  Itself  in  Saigon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while 
most  of  the  defectors  have  been  young 
peasants  who  were  conscripted  by  the 
Vietcong,  their  ranks  also  include  North 
Vietnamese  oflBcers  who  were  told  that 
they  were, going  south  to  fight  the  Amer- 
icans and  who  broke  when  they  dis- 
covered that  they  were  fighting  their 
own  people. 

Impatient  constituents  have  sometimes 
asked  me  why  the  Communists  have  been 
able  to  plan  elaborate  attacks  on  our 
airfields  and  other  Installations  without 
advance  intelligence  reaching  us  from 
members  of  the  local  population  who 
must  have  observed  the  Communists. 

The  instrument  of  terror  Is  also  appli- 
cable to  the  control  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. Whenever  the  Communists  take 
over  a  village  or  a  town,  they  systemat- 
ically massacre  all  known  anti-Commu- 
nist leaders  and  those  who  are  suspected 
of  informing.  They  frequently  mutilate 
their  bodies  as  an  example  to  the  people. 
If  we  could  give  the  Vietnamese  vil- 
lagers a  feeling  of  greater  security,  I  am 
sure  that  more  Intelligence  would  be 
forthcoming.  As  matters  now  stand,  the 
average  Vietnamese  peasant  fears  that 
the  Communists  are  going  to  win  the 
war,  and  he  knows  the  terrible  punish- 
ment that  awaits  those  who  inform  on 
the  Communists.  This  Is  why  our  in- 
telligence has  admittedly  been  inade- 
quate— one  of  the  reasons,  certainly. 
But  this  is  a  situation  that  could  change 
dramatically  if  we  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing the  Vietnamese  people  of  our  deter- 
mination to  help  them  retain  their  free- 
dom, and  if  we  succeeded  in  Infiicting  a 
number  of  significant  defeats  on  the 
enemy. 

THE  SthjDHIST  FALLACY 

I  now  wish  to  discuss  the  Buddhist  sit- 
uation, about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  over  the  several  years. 

The  myth  of  Buddhist  persecution  and 
the  parallel  myth  that  the  Buddhists  are 
opposed  to  the  Government,  have  be- 
cause of  the  so-called  militant  Buddhist 
movement,  become  Important  political 
factors  in  Vietnam.  It  Is,  therefore,  im- 
portant that  we  should  seek  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  movement,  the 
motivation  of  its  leaders,  and  the  real 
degree  of  influence  it  exerts  over  the 
Vietnamese  people. 
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It  Is,  Indeed,  Idle  to  debate  the  subject 
of  Vietnam  and  our  policy  there,  and  not 
imderstand  the  so-called  Buddhist  prob- 
lem. There  has  been  much  loose  talk 
about  It,  but  there  has  thus  far  been  little 
hard,  factual  Information. 

The  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  President  Diem  was  marked 
by  the  charge  that  he  had  subjected  the 
Buddhist  religion  to  Inhuman  persecu- 
tion; and,  in  protest  against  this  alleged 
persecution,  a  number  of  Buddhist  monks 
went  through  the  horrifying  ritual  of 
self-immolation. 

Week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
the  American  people  and  the  people  of 
the  world  were  inundated  with  stories 
supporting  the  charge  that  Diem  was 
persecuting  the  Buddhist  religion.  There 
were  a  nvunber  of  experienced  corre- 
spondents of  national  reputation  who 
challenged  the  authenticity  of  these 
stories.  But  their  voices  were  drowned 
by  the  torrent  of  charges  and  allegations 
that  appeared  in  some  of  our  major  news- 
papers, and  that  were  lent  further 
credence  because  of  repetition  of  our  of- 
fical  information  agencies. 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Diem,  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  decided  to  send  a 
factfinding  mission  to  South  Vietnam  to 
look  Into  the  situation.  I  find  this  rarely 
referred  to  in  any  discussion  of  the  Bud- 
dhist question;  but  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  did  send  a  mission  over 
there. 

While  the  mission  was  still  in  the  coun- 
try. President  Diem  and  his  brother, 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  were  overthrown  and 
assassinated. 

The  mission  decided  that  the  overthrow 
of  Diem  made  it  unnecessary  to  come  up 
with  a  formal  finding.  I  believe  that 
this  was  most  regrettable.  But  the  s\mi- 
mary  of  the  testimony  which  it  had  taken 
In  Vietnam  pointed  strongly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  persecution  of  the 
Buddhists  was  either  nonexistent  or 
vastly  exaggerated  and  that  the  agita- 
tion was  essentially  political.  This,  In 
essence,  was  what  I  was  told  in  a  per- 
sonal conversation  with  Ambassador  Fer- 
nando Volio  Jiminez,  of  Costa  Rica,  who 
had  introduced  the  motion  calling  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  U.N.  mission  and  who 
served  as  a  member  of  it. 

I  went  to  New  York  and  saw  Ambas- 
sador Volio.  I  said,  "Mr.  Ambassador,  I 
understand  you  were  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  commission  which  went 
to  Vietnam.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  you 
what  the  facts  are."  Ambassador  Volio 
gave  me  the  facts  as  I  have  given  them  to 
you  here. 

Ambassador  Pinto,  of  Dahomey,  an- 
other member  of  the  U.N.  mission,  ex- 
pressed himself  In  similar  terms  in 
public. 

The  entire  tragic  story  suggests  that 
the  free  world  was  made  the  victim  of  a 
gigantic  propaganda  hoax,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  legitimate  government  of 
President  Diem  was  destroyed  and  a 
chaotic  situation  created  which  has  in- 
evitably played  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists. 

If  Senators  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
read  the  report  of  the  U.N.  factfinding 
mission  to  Vietnam,  I  urge  them  to  do  so 
because  It  throws  essential  light  on  the 


current  activities  of  the  militant 
Buddhists.  I  am  arranging  to  have  copies 
mailed  to  every  Senator,  and  I  hope  that 
all  Senators  will  read  It,  because  they 
will  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  present 
Buddhist  situation  from  It. 

The  first  fact  which  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished in  evaluating  the  militant  Buddhist 
movement  is  that  the  Buddhists  do  not 
constitute  80  or  85  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  was  widely  reported  at  the  time 
of  the  Buddhist  crisis.  According  to  Dr. 
Mai  Tho  Truyen,  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thorities on  Vietnam  Buddhism,  the  Viet- 
namese Buddhists  number  approximately 
4  million  people,  or  about  30  percent  of 
the  population. 

The  second  point  that  must  be  made  is 
that  the  militant  Buddhists  constitute 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  Bud- 
dhist population.  The  millions  of  the 
Buddhist  peasants.  In  their  great  ma- 
jority, do  not  approve  of  the  militant 
political  actions  and  the  government- 
toppling  intrigues  of  the  Buddhist  mili- 
tants in  Saigon.  Their  activities,  indeed, 
run  completely  counter  to  the  pacific 
traditions  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Bud- 
dhist militants  have  been  able  to  mobilize 
as  many  as  50,000  active  supporters  in 
all  the  demonstrations  they  have  staged 
in  Saigon  and  Hue  and  other  cities.  But 
because  political  power  resides  in  the 
cities,  the  several  tens  of  thousands  of 
Buddhist  militants,  by  their  clamor  and 
their  persistent  demonstrations  and  their 
clever  propaganda,  have  succeeded  in 
creating  the  impression  that  they  speak 
for  the  people  of  the  cities  and  for  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

What  do  the  Buddhist  militants  want? 
Before  the  overthrow  of  President  Diem, 
Thich  Tri  Quang  told  Marguerite  Hig- 
gins  frankly:  "We  cannot  get  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  north  until  we  get  rid  of 
Diem  and  Nhu." 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  Thich  Tri 
Quang  and  some  of  his  other  militants 
are  still  bent  on  an  agreement  with  the 
north.  Indeed,  only  last  Friday,  Quang 
called  for  U.S.  negotiations  with  Ho  Chi 
Minh. 

If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Thich 
Tri  Quang  is  a  neutralist,  there  Is  even 
more  reason  for  fearing  that  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Buddhist  opposi- 
tion movement  are  openly  pro-Commu- 
nist or  that  they  have  become  tools  of 
the  rather  substantial  Communist  infil- 
tration which  is  known  to  exist  In  the 
Buddhist  clergy  in  the  various  countries 
of  Asia. 

That  such  an  infiltration  should  exist 
is  not  surprising  because  there  are  no 
barriers  to  it. 

A  man  who  T*ents  to  become  a  Bud- 
dhist monk  does  not  have  to  prepare  him- 
self for  his  ministry  by  engaging  in 
studies,  nor  does  he  have  to  be  ordained, 
nor  does  he  take  any  vow. 

He  simply  shaves  his  head  and  dons 
the  saffron  robe  and  enters  a  monas- 
tery— and  overnight  he  becomes  one  of 
the  religious  elite. 

When  he  wishes  to  leave  the  mon- 
astery, he  sheds  his  robe  and  leaves  it; 
if  he  wishes  to  reenter,  he  dons  his  robe 
again  and  reenters.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 


I  do  not  criticize  this  procedure  on 
religious  groimds. 

Buddhism  is  one  of  the  great  religions 
of  mankind  and  much  can  be  said  for 
an  arrangement  that  enables  every  man 
of  religious  disposition  to  spend  at  least 
a  portion  of  his  life  under  the  voluntary 
monastic  discipline  characteristic  of 
Buddhism. 

But,  regrettably,  it  is  a  procedure  that 
leaves  the  door  wide  open  to  Communist 
infiltration. 

I  remember  that  when  we  v/ere  digging 
into  the  files  of  the  Nazis  at  Nuremberg, 
we  found  that  Hitler  had  under  consider- 
ation a  program  of  infiltrating  the 
churches  by  inducing  young  people  to 
enter  seminaries,  so  that  he  could  have 
them  at  his  disposal. 

When  I  first  began  to  hear  of  the 
Buddhist  situation.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  more  than  likely  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar infiltration  of  religion  at  work. 

The  militant  Buddhists  have  used  the 
Influence  and  prestige  which  accrued  to 
them  from  the  overthrow  of  Diem  for 
the  prime  purpose  of  making  stable  gov- 
ernment impossible :  in  this  sense,  what- 
ever the  intent  of  their  leaders,  they 
have  been  serving  the  desires  of  the 
Communist  Vietcong. 

They  have  organized  demonstrations, 
provoked  riots,  inflamed  passions  with 
highly  publicized  fasts  and  self-immola- 
tions, and  subjected  the  government  to 
a  ceaseless  propaganda  barrage.  They 
overthrew  the  Khanh  government. 
Then  they  overthrew  the  Huong  govern- 
ment which  succeeded  it.  And  they 
seem  to  be  Intent  on  making  things  im- 
possible for  any  government  that  may 
come  to  power. 

It  is,  of  course,  difBcult  to  deal  with  a 
political  conspiracy  that  camouflages  it- 
self in  religious  robes.  In  any  case,  this 
Is  a  matter  for  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  not  for  our  own  Government. 
But  it  would  make  matters  immeasur- 
ably easier  for  the  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties if  the  true  facts  about  Buddliism 
in  Vietnam  were  given  to  the  American 
people  and  if  they  could  be  helped  to 
understand  how  little  the  Buddhist  mili- 
tants really  represent,  how  nefarious 
their  political  activities  have  really  been, 
and  how  much  they  have  done  to  imder- 
mine  the  flght  against  Communists. 

No  stable  government  can  be  created 
in  Vietnam  without  the  participation  suid 
support  of  responsible  Buddhist  leader- 
ship. But  this  responsible  leadershup 
cannot  be  found  among  the  handful  of 
monks  of  questionable  antecedents  who 
have  been  misdirecting  the  militant 
Buddhist  movement  in  the  cities  of  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  time  to  speak  bluntly  on  this  issue. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  FBENCH  ANALOGY 

Over  and  over  again  in  recent  months 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  our  position  In 
Vietnam  is  impossible  because  the 
French,  who  knew  Vietnam  so  much  bet- 
ter than  we  do,  were  compelled  to  admit 
defeat  after  8  years  of  war  against  the 
Vietminh.  A  recent  half-page  adver- 
tisement in  the  New  York  Times  asked: 
"How  can  we  win  in  Vietnam  with  less 
than  30,000  advisers,  when  the  French 
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could  not  win  with  an  army  of  nearly 
half  a  million?" 

Our  own  position  is  entirely  different 
from  the  French  position  in  Indochina. 
The  French  were  a  colonial  power,  ex- 
ploiting and  imposing  their  will  on  the 
Indochinese  people  and  stubbornly  deny- 
ing them  their  freedom.  The  French 
military  effort  in  Indochina  was  doomed 
because  it  had  against  it  not  only  the 
Communists  but  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Indochinese  people.  It 
was  a  war  fought  by  Frenchmen  against 
Indochinese. 

The  United  States,  however,  does  not 
seek  to  impose  its  control  on  Vietnam  or 
exploit  Vietnam.  We  are  not  a  colonial 
power.  We  seek  only  to  help  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  defend  their  freedom 
against  an  insurgency  that  is  inspired 
and  directed  and  aided  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists.  This  is  understood 
by  the  Vietnamese  people.  And  that  is 
why  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnam- 
ese who  fought  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  against 
the  French  are  today  fighting  for  the 
Saigon  government  against  the  Vietcong. 

That  is  why  the  war  against  the  Viet- 
cong can  be  won,  while  the  war  of  French 
colonialism  against  the  Indochinese  inde- 
pendence movement  was  doomed  from 
the  outset. 

There  is  no  similarity  in  the  two  situa- 
tions that  has  any  meaning  or  validity. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

I  believe  the  war  in  Vietnam  can  be 
won  without  a  significant  increase  in  our 
military  effort.  There  are  many  things 
that  can  be  done  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  our  side,  and  most  of  them  lie 
essentially  in  the  nonmilitary  field. 

Let  me  set  forth  some  of  the  things 
that  I  believe  can  be  done. 

THE  NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  LIAISON 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  most  seri- 
ous weaknesses  of  the  American  position 
in  Vietnam  is  the  lack  of  adequate  liaison 
with  the  leaders  of  the  various  sectors  of 
the  Vietnamese  community. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  communication, 
we  have  frequently  been  caught  un- 
awares by  developments;  we  have  re- 
mained without  serious  ability  to  influ- 
ence them;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
effectively  assist  the  Vietnamese  in  com- 
municating with  each  other  and  in  sta- 
bilizing the  political  situation  in  Saigon. 

No  one  person  is  to  blame  for  this.  It 
is>  rather,  the  system  which  rotates  "mili- 
tary oflBcers  and  AID  officials  and  other 
Americans  in  Vietnam  on  an  annual  or 
2-year  basis. 

As  one  American  officer  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  interview,  "It  takes  about  8 
months  before  you  can  really  get  to  know 
the  country  and  the  people.  And,  just 
about  the  time  you  are  beginning  to 
understand  something,  you  are  rotated 
home  and  that  is  the  end  of  your  utility." 

I  believe  that  something  can  be  done  to 
improve  this  situation. 

I  have  met  a  number  of  Americans, 
former  soldiers  and  former  AID  officials, 
who  have  spent  5  years  or  more  in  Viet- 
nam, have  built  up  p)ersonal  friendships 
with  leaders  of  every  sector  of  the  Viet- 
namese community,  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  Vietnamese  because  of  their 
understanding  and  dedication,  and  who 


would  jump  at  tfie  opportunity  to  return 
to  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  helping  it 
in  this  critical  hour.  I  am  told  that 
there  may  be  as  many  as  10  or  12  such 
people  in  this  country. 

I  have  proposed  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  that  these  Americans  be  con- 
stituted into  a  liaison  group  and  that 
they  be  dispatched  to  Saigon  imme- 
diately for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
Embassy  to  establish  the  broadest  and 
most  effective  possible  liaison  with  the 
army  leaders,  with  the  Buddhists,  with 
the  intellectual  community,  and  with  the 
Vietnamese  political  leaders. 

I  know  that  there  is  always  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  World  War  II  officers  to 
resent  World  War  I  officers,  and  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  involved  in  a  situa- 
tion today  to  resist  the  assistance  of 
those  who  preceded  them.  There  is  also 
sometimes  a  tendency  for  those  who  were 
there  yesterday  to  believe  that  they 
understand  things  better  than  those  who 
are  there  today. 

But  this  is  a  situation  in  which  I  am 
confident  every  American,  no  matter 
what  his  rank,  will  seek  to  rise  above  his 
personal  prejudices.  It  is  a  situation  that 
demands  the  utilization  of  every  ounce 
of  experience  and  dedication  available 
to  us. 

It  is  my  earnest  personal  conviction 
that  the  dispatch  of  such  a  liaison  group 
to  Saigon  would  result  in  an  early  im- 
provement in  our  ability  to  communicate 
with  the  Vietnamese  and  in  our  ability  to 
assist  them  in  achieving  the  political  sta- 
bility which  is  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  STEPPED-TJP  POLITICAL  WARFARE 
EFFORT 

From  many  conversations  with  Viet- 
namese and  with  Americans  who  have 
served  in  various  capacities  in  Vietnam, 
I  am  convinced  that  another  one  of  our 
major  weaknesses  lies  in  the  field  of  po- 
litical warfare. 

We  have,  by  and  large,  been  trying  to 
meet  the  Communist  insurgency  by  tra- 
ditional military  methods  or  by  tradi- 
tional methods  slightly  tailored  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare. In  the  field  of  political  warfare, 
where  the  Communists  have  scored  their 
most  spectacular  triumphs,  our  own  ef- 
fort has  been  limited,  and  halting,  and 
amateurish,  and,  in  fact,  sadly  ineffec- 
tive. 

The  prime  goal  of  political  warfare,  as 
it  must  be  waged  by  freemen,  is  to  win 
men's  minds.  The  prime  goal  of  political 
warfare,  as  it  is  waged  by  the  Commu- 
nists, is  to  erode  and  paralyze  the  will  to 
resist  by  means  of  total  error. 

An  effective  political  warfare  program 
requires  three  major  ingredients:  First, 
a  handful  of  basic  slogans  which  capsul- 
ize  popular  desires  and  which  are  capable 
of  striking  responsive  chords  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people;  second,  a  propa- 
ganda apparatus  capable  of  conveying 
this  program  both  to  those  on  the  Gov- 
ernment side  and  those  on  the  side  of  the 
insurgents;  third,  specially  trained  ca- 
dres to  direct  the  effort. 

But  the  slogans  we  have  are  inade- 
quate. Our  propaganda  program  is  dis- 
mally weak  compared  with  that  of  the 
Communists.    And  according  to  my  in- 


formation, we  still  have  not  assisted  the 
Vietnamese  to  set  up  an  intensive  train- 
ing program  in  Communist  cold  war 
methods  and  how  to  counter  them. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
August  3,  1964,  pointed  out  that  in  every 
area  "the  basic  cutting  tool  of  the  Viet- 
cong is  a  squad  of  about  10  armed  men 
and  women  whose  primary  function  is 
propaganda."  The  article  also  said  that 
"Most  of  the  experts  in  psychological 
warfare  and  propaganda  here  believe  the 
Vietcong  "s  agitprop  teams  have  done  the 
Saigon  government  more  damage  than 
even  the  tough  Vietcong  regular  battal- 
ions." Finally,  the  article  made  the 
point  that  according  to  estimates  there 
we;-e  320  Vietcong  "agitprop"  teams 
working  in  the  country,  against  20  "in- 
formation teams"  for  the  goverrunent 
side.  This  gave  the  Vietcong  an  edge  of 
16  to  1  in  the  field  of  propaganda  per- 
sonnel. And  the  edge  was  probably  even 
greater  in  terms  of  finesse  and  effective- 
ness. 

Even  if  we  help  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  intensify  its  propaganda  ef- 
fort, there  would  still  remain  the  prob- 
lem of  basic  goals  and  slogans. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  have  a  proud  history  and  a  strong 
sense  of  national  unity.  All  Vietnamese, 
whether  they  live  in  the  north  or  south, 
would  like  to  see  a  unified  and  peaceful 
Vietnam  But  as  matters  now  stand,  only 
the  Communists  are  able  to  hold  forth 
the  prospect  of  the  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam. To  date  we  have  not  given  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  the  green 
light  to  set  up  a  "Committee  for  the 
Liberation  of  North  Vietnam,"  as  coun- 
terpart to  the  "Liberation  Front"  which 
the  Communists  have  set  up  in  the  south. 
This  places  the  South  Vietnamese  side 
at  a  grave  disadvantage. 

There  are  any  number  of  patriotic 
North  Vietnamese  refugees  who  have 
been  itching  for  the  opportunity  to  set 
up  a  Liberation  Committee  for  the  North. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  committee 
could,  in  my  opinion,  have  an  immediate 
and  profound  impact  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

But  above  all,  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
underscores  the  need  for  an  effective 
training  program  in  political  warfare, 
for  our  own  foreign  service  and  military 
personnel  so  that  they  can  help  to  com- 
municate this  knowledge  to  nationals  of 
other  countries  who,  like  the  South  Viet- 
namese, are  engaged  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  for  survival  against  the  most 
cunning  and  most  ruthless  practitioners 
of  political  warfare  history  has  ever 
known. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  pending  before 
Congress  for  some  6  years  a  bill  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Freedom 
Academy.  This  would  be  an  institu- 
tion where  Americans  and  citizens  of 
other  free  countries  could  receive  con- 
centrated training  in  Communist  tech- 
niques and  operations,  and  in  tactics  and 
methods  designed  to  frustrate  the  Com- 
munists at  every  operational  level,  from 
elections  for  the  control  of  trade  unions 
and  student  organizations,  to  street  riots, 
to  attempted  insurrections. 
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The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
reporting  this  measure  to  the  floor  in 
May  of  1960,  described  the  bill  as  "one 
of  the  most  important  measures  ever  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress."  But,  unfor- 
tunately, although  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  House  took  no  action. 

When  the  bill  was  reintroduced  for  the 
third  time  in  early  1963,  it  has  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  following  Senators: 
MuNDT,  Douglas,  Case,  Dodd,  Smathers. 
Goldwater,  Proxmire,  Fong,  Hicken- 
LooPER,  Miller,  Keating,  Lausche,  and 
Scott. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  last  Friday  reintroduced 
the  measure  for  the  fourth  time,  and  it  is 
now  lying  on  the  table,  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors 
may  do  so.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  measure  will  have  the  sponsorship 
of  an  even  larger  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  than  it  did  in  1963.  It  is  my 
hope  too  that  there  will  be  no  further 
delay,  no  foot  dragging,  in  enacting  this 
long-overdue  measure.  It  is  time,  high 
time,  that  we  recognize  the  imperative 
need  to  equip  ourselves  and  our  allies 
with  the  knowledge  and  the  trained  per- 
sonnel required  to  melet  the  Communist 
onslaught. 

CARRYING    THE    GUERRILLA    WAR    TO    THE    NORTH 

First  of  all,  I  think  there  is  a  growing 
acceptance  of  the  need  for  punishing  the 
North  with  hit-and-run  raids.  It  would 
be  much  more  effective  if  these  raids 
could  be  carried  out  in  the  name  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  Liberation  Front  than 
in  the  name  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government. 

Second,  I  have  reason  for  believing 
that  increasing  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  need  for  countering  the  Viet- 
cong insurgency  in  the  South  with  a 
guerrilla  warfare  effort  in  the  North. 

In  May  of  1961.  whesn  I  returned  from 
Laos  and  Vietnam,  I  made  a  statement, 
which  I  should  like  to  repeat  today: 

The  best  way  for  us  to  stop  Communist 
guerrilla  action  in  Lao3  and  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  to  send  guerrilla  forces  into  North 
Vietnam;  to  equip  and  supply  those  patriots 
already  in  the  field;  to  make  every  Commu- 
nist official  fear  the  jyst  retribution  of  an 
outraged  humanity;  to  make  every  Commu- 
nist arsenal,  government  building,  commu- 
nications center  and  transportation  facility 
a  target  for  sabotage;  to  provide  a  rallying 
point  for  the  great  maaaes  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple who  hate  communism  because  they  have 
known  It.  Only  when  we  give  the  Commu- 
nists more  trouble  than,  they  can  handle  at 
home,  will  they  cease  their  aggression  against 
the  outposts  of  freedom, 

I  believe  that  every  word  I  said  in  1961 
is  doubly  valid  today.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
embark  upon  such  a  program.  And  if  we 
do  give  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment the  green  light  to  embark  upon  it 
on  an  effective,  hard-hitting  scale,  again 
I  think  it  would  add  significantly  to  the 
psychological  impact  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram if  all  guerrilla  activities  were  car- 
ried out  in  the  name  of  the  "Committee 
for  the  Liberation  of  the  North." 

A  FEW   MILITARt  SUGGESTIONS 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  military  ex- 
pert. But  I  have  discussed  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  with  a  number  of  military 
men  of  considerable  experience  in  the 
area,  and  I  have  been  encouraged  to  be- 


lieve that  the  several  suggestions  which 
I  have  to  make  in  this  field  are  realistic. 
I  submit  them  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues,  because  I  think  they 
make  sense. 

My  first  proposition  is  that  we  carmot 
regard  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  Communist  Party  over  which  Ho 
Chi  Minh  presided  for  many  years  was 
the  Communist  Party  of  Indochina.  In- 
deed, to  this  day,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  Communist  Party  in  Vietnam.  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  thinking  and  strategy  are 
directed  toward  the  reunification  of  all 
the  former  territories  of  French  Indo- 
china under  his  personal  sway.  This 
makes  it  imperative  for  us  to  develop  a 
coordinated  strategy  for  the  entire  area 
if  we  are  to  cope  effectively  with  the 
Communist  strategy. 

Proposition  No.  2  is  that  there  are 
certain  dramatic  military  actions  open 
to  us  that  do  not  involve  the  territory  of 
North  Vietnam. 

The  hub  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  is 
the  town  of  Tchepone,  inside  the  Lao- 
tian frontier,  just  south  of  the  17th  par- 
allel, the  dividing  line  between  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam.  Through 
Tchepone  pour  most  of  the  reinforce- 
ments and  equipment  from  North  Viet- 
nam. From  Tchepone  the  men  and 
equipment  are  infiltrated  into  South 
Vietnam  along  hundreds  of  different 
jungle  trails. 

I  recall  that  when  I  met  with  Presi- 
dent Diem  in  April  of  1961,  he  urged  that 
the  Americans  assist  him  and  the  Laotian 
Goverimient  in  preemptive  action  to 
secure  three  key  centers  in  the  Laotian 
Panhandle — Tchepone,  Saravane,  and 
Attopeu — in  order  to  prevent  the  large- 
scale  infiltration  which  is  today  taking 
place.  I  still  have  a  copy  of  the  marked 
map  which  he  gave  me  in  outlining  his 
project.  Had  Diem's  advice  been  fol- 
lowed there  would  have  been  no  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail.  But  this  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Laotian  armistice  and  we  were  not 
disposed  to  take  any  actions  which  might 
provoke  the  Laotian  Conmiunists.  So 
nothing  was  done. 

The  seizure  of  Tchepone  by  Laotian 
and  Vietnamese  forces,  with  American 
air  support  would,  I  have  been  assured, 
be  a  feasible  military  operation  and  one 
that  could  be^^arried  out  with  the  means 
available  to  us  on  the  spot.  It  would 
do  more  to  put  a  crimp  in  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail  than  any  amount  of  bombing 
we  could  attempt.  And  it  would  have 
as  dramatic  an  impact  on  the  situation 
in  Laos  as  op  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  collec- 
tive action  by  the  SEATO  nations. 

As  late  as  April  of  1961,  the  SEATO  na- 
tions in  the  immediate  area  of  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Pakistan— all  favored  com- 
mon action  against  the  Communist 
menace  in  Laos.  But  the  British  and 
French  were  opposed  to  such  action,  and 
we  ourselves  sat  on  the  fence;  and  the 
result  was  that  nothing  was  done. 

The  charter  of  SEATO  will  have  to  be 
modified  so  that  one  nation  cannot  veto 
collective  action  by  all  the  other  nations. 
Britain,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  would 
now  be  disposed  to  support  collective  ac- 


tion by  SEATO  because  of  the  situation 
in  Malaysia.  But,  perhaps  France  should 
be  invited  to  leave  SEATO,  on  the 
grounds  that  she  has  no  vital  interests  in 
the  area,  and  her  entire  attitude  toward 
Red  China  is  one  of  appeasement.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  something  has  to  be 
done  immediately,  however,  the  sensible 
course  is  to  encourage  collective  action 
by  the  free  nations  in  the  area,  outside 
the  framework  of  SEATO,  until  SEATO 
can  be  reorganized  in  a  manner  that 
makes  it  effective. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  most  encour- 
aged by  the  news  that  South  Korea  has 
decided  to  send  a  contingent  of  several 
thousand  military  engineers  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Philippines  have  de- 
cided to  do  likewise.  It  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter from  every  standpoint  to  have  Asian 
troops  supporting  the  Vietnamese  forces 
against  the  Vietcong  on  the  ground,  than 
it  is  to  have  American  troops  actively  in- 
volved. 


THE  NEED  FOR  UNDERSCORING  OUR 
LONG-TERM  COMMITMENT 

The  retaliatory  strikes  ordered  by 
President  Johnson  against  the  North 
have  had  the  effect  of  reiterating  our 
commitment  in  a  manner  that  the  Com- 
munists understand;  and  this,  in  the 
long  run,  is  probably  more  important 
than  the  damage  wrought  by  these 
strikes. 

But  if  the  Communists  are  to  be  dis- 
couraged from  continuing  this  costly 
war,  we  must  seek  every  possible  means 
of  underscoring  our  determination  to 
stand  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
to  pay  whatever  cost  may  be  necessary, 
and  to  take  whatever  risk  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  Communists  from 
subjugating  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
other  peoples  in  the  area. 

It  is  important  to  reiterate  our  resolve 
at  every  opportunity.  And  it  is  even 
more  important  to  translate  this  resolve 
into  hard  political  and  military  actions. 
The  American  Friends  of  Vietnam 
have  suggested  another  dramatic  meas- 
ure. They  have  suggested  a  commit- 
ment to  a  massive  southeast  Asian  de- 
velopment program  based  on  the  har- 
nessing of  the  Mekong  River— a  kind  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  south- 
east Asia.  Such  a  plan,  they  point  out. 
would  offer  incredible  promise  to  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Thailand  as  well  as  to 
South  Vietnam,  and  it  would  offer  equal 
promise  to  the  people  of  North  Vietnam, 
which  only  the  continued  belligerence 
and  noncooperation  of  their  Government 
could  frustrate. 

This,  to  me,  sounds  eminently  sensi- 
ble. 

FOR   A    COMMITMENT  TO   VICTORY 

If  we  decide  to  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam we  can  certainly  find  plenty  of  ex- 
cuses to  ease  our  path.  We  can  blame  it 
on  the  geography;  or  on  the  topography: 
or  on  local  apathy;  or  on  political  inr 
stability;  or  on  religious  strife;  or  even 
on  anti-Americanism.  But  that  will  fool 
no  one  but  ourselves.  These  conditions 
make  our  success  there  difficult,  but  only 
our  own  timidity  and  vacillation  can 
make  it  impossible. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  we  cannot 
go  on  fighting  this  undeclared  war  under 
the  rules  laid  down  by  our  enemies.    We 
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have  reached  the  poiht  where  we  shall 
have  to  make  a  great  decision,  a  decision 
as  to  whether  we  are  to  take  the  hard 
steps  necessary  to  turn  the  tide  in  Viet- 
nam or  whether  we  are  to  refrain  from 
doing  so  and  thus  lose  inevitably  by  de- 
fault. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  cold  war 
depends  upon  an  affirmative  decision  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  achieve  vic- 
tory in  South  Vietnam.  The  events  of 
recent  weeks  demonstrate  again  that  the 
administration  is  not  lacking  in  resolve 
and  that  it  is  rapidly  approaching  such  a 
decision. 

Whether  that  means  a  larger  commit- 
ment of  forces,  or  continued  retaliatory 
strikes  against  the  North,  or  carrying 
guerrilla  warfare  to  the  enemy  home- 
land, or  completely  sealing  off  South 
Vietnam  from  Communist  aid — I  say  to 
the  administration,  "Give  us  the  plan 
that  will  do  the  job,  and  we  will  support 
you." 

Whether  our  victory  be  near  or  far,  can 
we,  dare  we,  turn  away  or  begin  to  turn 
away  from  the  task  before  us,  however 
frustrating  or  burdensome  it  may  be? 

Here  surely  is  a  time  for  us  to  heed 
Santayana's  maxim  "Those  who  will  not 
learn  from  the  past  are  destined  to  re- 
peat it." 

And  so  I  speak  today  not  merely  to  urge 
that  we  stand  fast  in  Vietnam,  but  also 
to  urge  that  we  meet  head  on  the  new 
isolationism  in  its  incipient  stages,  before 
the  long  months  and  years  of  discontent, 
frustration,  and  weariness  that  lie  ahead 
have  swelled  the  chorus  urging  disen- 
gagement and  withdrawal  to  a  deafening 
roar. 

Let  lis  expound  a  foreign  policy  nur- 
tured in  our  constantly  growing  strength, 
not  one  fed  by  fear  and  disillusionment; 
a  policy  which  each  year  is  prepared  to 
expend  more,  not  less,  in  the  cause  of 
preserving  our  country  and  the  decencies 
of  man. 

Let  us  insist  upon  a  defense  budget 
based  upon  the  dangers  we  face  abroad, 
not  upon  the  benefits  we  seek  at  home. 

Let  us  embrace  a  doctrine  that  refuses 
to  yield  to  force,  ever;  that  honors  Its 
commitments  because  we  know  that  our 
good  faith  is  the  cement  binding-the  free 
world  together;  a  doctrine  that  recog- 
nizes in  its  foreign  aid  program  not  only 
that  the  rich  are  morally  obligated  to 
help  the  poor,  but  also  that  prosperity 
cannot  permanently  endure  surrounded 
by  poverty,  and  justice  cannot  conquer 
until  its  conquest  is  universal. 

Let  us.  above  all,  encourage  and  inspire 
a  national  spirit  worthy  of  our  history, 
worthy  of  our  burgeoning,  bursting 
strength,  in  our  arms,  in  our  agriculture, 
in  industry,  in  science,  in  finance,  a  spirit 
of  confidence,  of  optimism,  of  willingness 
to  accept  new  risks  and  exploit  new  op- 
portunities. 

And  let  us  remember  that  providence 
has  showered  upon  our  people  greater 
blessings  than  on  any  other,  and  that, 
great  though  our  works  have  been,  much 
greater  is  expected  of  us. 

In  recent  days,  the  free  world  has  paid 
tribute  to  its  greatest  champion  of  our 
age.  Winston  Churchill. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  though 
Churchill  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides 
as  the  preeminent  figure  of  our  time 


and  as  the  highest  embodiment  of  West- 
em  statesmanship,  he  was,  throughout 
his  life,  and  remains  today,  a  prophet 
unheeded,  a  statesman  whom  men  ven- 
erate but  will  not  emulate. 

It  may  well  be  that  Winston  Church- 
ill's greatest  legacy  will  prove  to  be,  not 
the  legacy  of  his  immortal  deeds,  but 
that  of  his  example  and  his  precepts ;  and 
that  freemen  of  the  future  will  pay  him 
the  homage  denied  by  his  contempo- 
raries, the  tribute  of  imitation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  his  message. 

As  we  ponder  the  passing  of  this  he- 
roic figure  and  reflect  upon  his  career 
and  try  to  draw  from  it  lessons  which 
we  might  apply  to  the  aggressive  on- 
slaught that  we  face  today  in  a  hundred 
ways  on  a  hundred  fronts,  we  might 
take  to  heart  this  advice  which  he  gave  in 
the  dark  days  of  1941  to  the  boys  of  Har- 
row, his  old  school: 

Never  give  In.  Never,  never,  never,  never. 
Never  yield  to  force  and  the  apparently  over- 
whelming might  of  the  enemy.  Never  yield 
in  any  way,  great  or  small,  large  or  petty, 
except  to  convictions  of  honor  and  good 
sense. 

Let  us  resolve  to  nail  this  message  to 
the  masthead  of  our  ship  of  state  in  this 
year  of  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  documents:  First,  a  summary 
of  Communist  violations  of  the  Laotian 
armistice  prepared  for  me  by  the  Library 
of  Congress;  second,  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment released  yesterday  by  the  American 
Friends  of  Vietnam,  under  the  caption  of 
"A  New  Policy  for  Vietnam";  third,  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  to  the  President  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  fourth, 
various  newspaper  clippings  bearing  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sundry 
documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Libraey  of  Congeess, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  28, 1964. 
To :  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
From:  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject:  List  of  violations  by  the  Commu- 
nist Pathet  Lao  of  the  Geneva  armistice 
of  1961-62. 

July  27.  1962 :  Laotla^  cease-fire  committee 
of  the  three  factions  (neutralists,  rightists, 
and  pro-Communist  Pathet  Lao)  reaches  an 
agreement  on  principles  to  implement  a 
truce:  Forces  of  each  faction  will  remain  In 
their  previous  positions;  frontline  forces 
and  military  supplies  are  not  to  be  Increased; 
and  troops  of  the  three  factions  will  not  at- 
tack each  other. 

August  22,  1962:  Several  companies  of  pro- 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  troops  attack  out- 
posts of  rightist  forces  near  Sam  Neua  in 
northeastern  Laos. 

November  27.  1962:  U.S.  C-123  cargo  plane, 
flying  rice  and  other  supplies  to  neutralist 
forces,  is  shot  down  over  the  Plaine  des 
Jarres.  Two  American  airmen  are  killed  and 
one  wounded.  Investigation  shows  that  the 
plane  was  shot  down  by  dissident  neutralist 
troops  tied  up  with  Pathet  Lao. 

April  4,  1963:  Premier  Souvanna  Phouma 
announces  that  Pathet  Lao  troops  have  at- 
tacked neutralist  troops  of  Gen.  Kong  Le  in 
the  Plaine  des  Jarres.  On  April  8  the  U.S. 
State  Department  accvises  the  Pathet  Lao  of 
a  serious  violation  of  the  cease-fire. 

April  15,  1963:  Following  brief  cease-fire, 
fighting  breaks  out  again  on  the  Plaine  des 
Jarres.  The  neutralist  forces  of  Gen.  Kong 
Le  are  attacked  and  suffer  new  setbacks.  On 
April  16  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 


Ball  says  that  the  United  States  does  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  sending  troops 
Into  Laos  if  the  situation  should  continue  to 
deteriorate.  Warnings  are  also  issued  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  April  18  and 
President  Kennedy  on  April  19. 

May  3,  1963:  Pathet  Lao  troops  fire  on  two 
helicopters  of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission In  the  Plaine  des  Jarres.  destroying 
one  and  wounding  four  occupants.  On  May 
10,  U.S.  Ambassador  Leonard  Unger  accuses 
the  Pathet  Lao  of  disrupting  the  peace  and 
violating  the  Geneva  accords,  and  he  says 
that  the  United  States  will  never  leave  Laos 
standing  alone  "to  face  its  enemies  from 
within  and  abroad." 

May  21.  1963:  Premier  Souvanna  Phovmia 
issues  communique  stating  that  severe  fight- 
ing has  been  going  on  for  2  days  in  the 
Plaine  des  Jarres  between  Pathet  Lao  troops 
and  neutralist  forces.  On  May  23.  the  ICC 
asks  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  Issue 
Immediate  appeal  for  a  cease-fire  on  the 
Plaine  des  Jarres. 

June  1,  1963:  Premier  Souvanna  Phouma 
charges  that  Pathet  Lao  forces  are  continu- 
ing their  attacks,  resumed  on  May  30,  against 
neutralist  positions  near  the  Plaine  des 
Jarres. 

September  7,  1963:  U.8.  C-47  unarmed 
cargo  plane  is  shot  down  by  Pathet  Lao  in 
central  Laos.  The  government  says  they 
.carry  only  rice  and  other  relief  supplies. 

September  9,  1963:  Fighting  breaks  out  In 
Vientiane  between  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the 
rightist  police  force  under  Deputy  Premier 
Phouml  Nosavan. 

November  17.  1963:  Cease-fire  is  broken  as 
fighting  resumes  In  the  Plaine  des  Jarres. 
Talks  between  neutralist  and  Pathet  Lao 
military  leaders  subsequently  break  down 
as  the  Pathet  Lao  rejects  a  proposal  for  the 
ICC  to  police  the  cease-fire. 

January  29.  1964:  Neutralist  military  head- 
quarters reports  that  six  Pathet  Lao  and  four 
North  Vietnamese  battalions  have  launched 
an  attack  In  southern  Laos,  have  defeated 
neutralist  and  rightist  forces  at  Na  Kay.  and 
are  now  heading  toward  the  the  strategic 
post  of  Thakhek. 

April  19.  1964:  Military  coup  in  Vientiane, 
organized  by  rightist  army  officers,  ousts  gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Souvanna.  Coup  lead- 
ers give  as  reason  for  their  action  the  pre- 
mier's failure  to  establish  peace  in  Laos. 

May  15,  1964:  The  Laotian  Government  re- 
ports that  Pathet  Lao  forces  have  seized  Tha 
Thom,  a  key  town  about  90  miles  northeast 
of  Vlen^ane.  It  also  reports  that  an  attack 
on  the  defense  perimeter  of  Paksane  is  immi- 
nent. On  May  16.  Pathet  Lao  forces  renew 
attacks  on  neutralist  position  on  the  Plaine 
des  Jarres.  A  State  Department  spokesman 
calls  the  new  attacks  a  "flagrant  and  open 
violation"  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1961-62. 
DAVro  E.  Lock  WOOD, 
Analyst  in  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

A  New  Policy  for  Vietnam 

(Statement  by  the  American  Friends  of  Viet- 
nam) 

THE   DILEMMA 

If  we  are  to  identify  wisely  our  most  effec- 
tive forward  course  in  Vietnam,  it  is  impor- 
tant first  to  understand  the  exact  nature  of 
our  dilemma  there.  We  know  the  Inherent 
generosity,  both  toward  free  Vietnam  and  its 
neighboring  countries,  which  has  led  us  to 
involve  our  substance  and  our  blood.  We 
know  that  but  for  our  cftnmltment.  free  Viet- 
nam would  long  since  have  fallen  Into  the 
political  darkness  and  physical  despair  which 
oppresses  Communist  North  Vietnam.  We 
know  that  our  presence  there  Is  In  response 
to  the  wish  of  most  segments  of  Vietnamese 
leadership,  however  they  differ  among  them- 
selves on  other  matters.  We  know  that  our 
presence  there  is  earnestly  desired  by  most 
neighboring  countries  of  southeast  Asia.  We 
know  that  our  purpose  Is  to  assist  responsible 
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and  responsive  governmeijit  and  to  enable 
Vietnam  and  Its  neighbors  to  maintain  na- 
tional independence  against  external  en- 
croachment. We  know  that  we  have  neither 
wished  to  "establish"  nor  "dominate"  a  Viet- 
namese government  nor  to  eeek  for  ourselves 
political,  military,  or  economic  advantage. 

Our  dilemma  flows  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  this  knowledge  Is  not  shared  by  all  of 
the  Vietnamese  people,  is  not  accepted  by  the 
members  of  the  Vletcong,  Is  not  believed  In 
parts  of  the  less  developed  world  still  suf- 
fering the  scars  of  recent  colonial  experience. 
Nor.  in  fact,  is  this  understanding  uniformly 
shared  by  our  own  people. 

The  dilemma  is  sharpened  further  by  a 
spreading  doubt  among  leadership  elements 
in  Independent  southeast  Asian  countries 
that  the  United  States  has  staying  power. 
Thailand's  foreign  minister,  Thanat  Kho- 
man,  recently  warned  members  of  the  Over- 
seas Press  Club:  "The  Thai  Government 
knows  much  better  but  some  people  are  not 
sure  we  can  depend  on  outside  help — especial- 
ly when  there  is  so  much  talk  of  quitting  and 
going  home.  The  Communists  have  never 
spoken  that  line  of  quitting.  When  they  go 
some  place  they  stay  there," 

In  part,  at  least,  this  skepticism  is  fos- 
tered by  the  doubt  among  some  Americans 
that  any  valid  purpose  Ud  to  our  presence 
in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place. 

THE    ALTERNATIVES 

The  lack  of  public  understanding  flows  in 
part  from  inadequate  examination  of  the 
alternatives  confronting  *,he  United  States 
now.    In  our  opinion  there  are  six  choices: 

1.  Continue  as  now.  Whether  or  not  the 
Vletcong  are,  In  fact.  Increasing  their  ef- 
fectiveness there  is  a  growing  conviction  in 
Saigan,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  this  Is  so. 
This  alone  makes  continuation  of  our  present 
policy  undesirable.  The  overriding  hazard 
of  the  present  policy  Is  the  undeniable  fact 
that  it  has  not  provided  sufficient  psycho- 
logical and  political  potency  to  sustain  a 
Vietnamese  Government, 

2.  Withdraw.  This  would  violate  our  pledge 
not  to  abandon  the  Vietnamese  people.  It 
would  manifest  throughout  the  world  a  U.S. 
inability  to  long  sustain  an  effort  designed 
to  frustrate  Communist  intentions.  The  im- 
plications would  be  read  as  eloquently  in 
Berlin  or  in  Cuba,  as  they  would  be  In  Viet- 
nam, Indonesia,  or  India.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  alternative  would  require 
the  Governments  of  the  Philippines.  Thai- 
land. Taiwan,  India,  Japan,  to  reassess  totally 
present  policy  and  to  reorient  toward  what 
would  be  the  dominating  new  facts  of  Asian 
life. 

("Neutralization"  of  Vietnam  Is  not  sug- 
gested here  for  a  simple  jeason :  genuine  and 
reliable  neutralization  of  Vietnam  is  not  pos- 
sible at  the  present  time.  What  is  most  often 
talked  of  in  this  connfection  is  merely  a 
rhetorical  euphemism  designed  to  make 
withdrawal  more  palatatjle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proposals  discussed  here  are  valu- 
able to  part  precisely  bacause  they  do  hold 
the  promise  that  they  may  generate  sufficient 
free  Vietnamese  vitality  to  make  true  and 
assured  neutralization  possible  at  some 
future  time.) 

3.  Military  cordon  saitiltalre  across  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  An  estimated  military  force 
of  up  to  100.000  would  be  Involved  In  mak- 
ing such  a  cordon  truly  effective  and  enemy 
penetration  genuinely  hwzardous.  Its  great- 
est contribution  would  be  In  providing  hard 
evidence  of  new  determination  to  maintain 
southeast  Asian  integrity.  Although  mili- 
tary effect  of  Interdicting  the  Vietcong's 
transport  and  supply  may  be  limited,  it  Is 
nonetheless  one  useful  alternative,  espe- 
cially when  employed  with  other  steps  out- 
lined here. 

4.  Extend  military  action  to  the  north. 
Until   last   week,    steps   taken   In   this   dl- 
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rectlon  were,  In  our  judgment,  not  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  either  to  rekindle  Vietnam- 
ese faith  In  o\u-  Intentions  or  to  Inspire  con- 
fidence in  other  Asian  countries  that  we  are 
Indeed  willing  to  accept  risk  as  the  price 
of  our  commitment  to  freedom.  The  In- 
creased external.  Communist  Intervention  In 
South  Vietnam  has  made  It  both  reasonable 
and  essential  that  there  be  a  vigorous  anti- 
Communist  military  response.  The  limited 
air  strikes  in  North  Vietnam  by  American 
and  Vietnamese  planes  constituted  such  an 
appropriate  response. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  stronger 
American  action  and  Involvement  and  they 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.     They  Include: 

(a)  Formation  of  an  open,  well-publicized 
North  Vietnam  liberation  movement  spon- 
soring major  psychological  operations  pro- 
grams, including  paramilitary  action,  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  regime. 

(b)  Establishment  of  an  International 
Voluntary  Corps  dedicated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  free  nations  In  the  Mekong  basin. 
This  corps  should  consist  primarily  of  vol- 
unteers from  Asian  countries  but  may  also  •• 
contain  a  liberal  admixture  of  Americans 
with  military  experience.  Operating  nor- 
mally In  small  units  with  sufficient  air  sup- 
port, this  force — under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  proposed  North  Vietnam  Liberation 
Movement — would  harass  the  enemy  wher- 
ever suitable  targets  exist,  including  targets 
within  North  Vietnam. 

(c)  Positioning  of  U.S.  combat  forces 
within  South  Vietnam  to  act  as  a  general 
reserve — a  sizable  firefightlng  force.  Such 
a  military  contingent  (perhaps  as  many  as 
two  brigades)  should  not  be  used  for  routine 
combat  or  security  duties,  but  as  an  Imme- 
diate-reaction fighting  force  intended  to 
engage  Vletcong  troops  in  fixed  positions. 
Desirably,  combat  elements  from  other  na- 
tions will  be  attached  to  this  force. 

(d)  Continued  bombing  of  selected  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam.  In  contrast 
to  the  indiscriminate  terrorist  activity  of  the 
Vletcong  in  South  Vietnam,  the  free  world's 
concern  for  the  Vietnamese  people  in  both 
halves  of  the  country  make  It  undesirable  for 
us  to  conduct  warfare  upon  cities  where  the 
innocent  will  be  hurt.  However,  those  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam  which  are  vital 
to  their  aggressive  capability  and  which  can 
be  destroyed  with  our  assistance  are.  in  our 
view,  legitimate  targets  for  stage-by-stage 
destruction. 

What  is  the  risk  Involved  In  such  action? 
In  our  Judgment  the  possibility  of  Chinese 
Involvement  In  South  Vietnam  would  be  only 
slightly  increased.  The  possibility  of  Chi- 
nese help  thrust  upon  North  Vietnam  would 
be  greater.  However,  this  probability  may  be 
precisely  what  is  needed  to  make  clear  to 
even  the  most  Communist  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  how  undesirable  such  help  Is  to 
them  in  the  long  run.  A  heightened  aware- 
ness of  this  danger  might.  In  fact,  force 
greater  restraint  upon  the  Government  In 
Hanoi  than  our  present  policy  can  achieve. 

Frankly,  however,  the  direct  military  dam- 
age inflicted  on  the  Communist  regime  In 
North  Vietnam  is  the  lesser  of  our  reasons 
for  suggesting  that  these  steps  be  under- 
taken. In  our  opinion.  It  Is  urgent  that  the 
people  of  free  Vietnam  be  assured  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  means  what  he  says— that  we 
mean  to  stay  and  help,  no  matter  what  risks 
we  must  incur.  It  Is  equally  urgent  that 
these  intentions  be  understood  also  in 
Japan,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia, 
the  rest  of  Asia,  and  the  world.  Stanch, 
long-term  American  commitment — fully 
communicated  and  understood — would  pro- 
vide a  lift  to  morale  in  free  Vietnam,  Inject 
new  vitality  In  the  Vietnamese  Government 
and  require  a  new  assessment  of  the  United 
States  among  neighboring  countries  and 
among  Asian  allies  elsewhere. 

There  is  one  final  reason  we  support  this 
painful    course    of    action.    Basic    require- 


ments for  victory  In  Vietnam  are  not  primar- 
ily military.  They  are  psychological,  social, 
and  economic.  Below  we  address  ourselves 
to  Instruments  which  can  meet  the  nonmlll- 
tary  aspects  of  the  undertaking.  But  neither 
the  economic  nor  political  measures  we  pro- 
pose win  get  off  the  ground  without  evidence 
of  the  seriousness  of  our  military  intention. 
Nor  will  our  military  commitment  produce 
the  desired  results  without  the  companion 
economic  and  psychological  supports. 

America's  experience  in  relation  to  the  In- 
stability In  postwar  Evirope  Is  clearly  rele- 
vant. The  Marshall  plan  did  not  begin  to 
come  to  life  until  the  physical  security  prom- 
ised by  NATO  was  added.  Nor  would  NATO 
by  Itself  have  been  meaningful  without  the 
human  vision  and  economic  future  presented 
by  the  Marshall  plan. 

5.  Forging  a  more  popular  or  responsive 
government.  It  Is  clear  that  the  difficulties 
confronting  any  Vietnamese  Government  un- 
der Communist  attack  are  enormous.  We 
can  but  sympathize  with  those  who  carry 
the  burdens  of  government  iM  circumstances 
so  frustrating  and  continuously  demanding. 
It  is  possible  that  20  years  of  civil  war,  co- 
lonial war,  and  Communist  Insurrectionary 
war,  have  so  debilitated  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment as  to  preclude  the  immediate  pos- 
sibllty,  no  matter  how  desirable,  of  absolutely 
stable  government.  There  are  political  per- 
sonalities with  nationalist  backgrounds  who 
are  deserving  of  our  help  and  encourage- 
ment. We  must  do  what  we  can  to  help  them 
and  bring  them  forward.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  help  to  diminish  the  present  conflict 
of  personalities  that  has  proved  in  past  years 
to  be  so  destructive.  In  any  event,  we  believe 
It  Is  futile  to  concentrate,  as  we  have  In  the 
past,  on  personalities,  rather  than  on  pur- 
poses, ideas,  and  Institutions. 

6.  Injection  of  new  purpose.  If  charis- 
matic leadership  is  unavailable,  charismatic 
purpose  can  be  found.  One  aspect  of  that 
purpose  involves  the  modest  extension  of 
military  effort  discussed  above.  It  Involvfes 
the  clear  demonstration  that  the  United 
States  means  to  remain  committed  even  at 
enlarged  risk.  And  such  charismatic  pur- 
pose must,  of  necessity,  accept  as  workable 
"the  best  available  choices  of  Vietnamese 
Government  personnel" — choices  made  by 
the  Vietnamese  not  by  us.  But  our  "object 
would  be  to  harness  our  military  conunlt- 
ment  and  the  Vietnamese  effort  to  an  In- 
finitely larger  objective  than  has  previously 
motivated  our  participation.  It  would  make 
crystal  clear  that  the  objectives  which  unite 
us  with  the  Vietnamese  people,  as  with  our 
other  allies  on  southeast  Asia,  are  construc- 
tive and  inextricably  linked  ±o  the  welfare 
of  all  southeast  Asian  peoples. 

We  suggest  that  all  of  our  military,  po- 
litical, and  economic  programs  In  Vietnam  be 
subordinated  to  a  massive  southeast  Asian 
development  program.  A  Johnson  plan  for 
the  full  flowering  of  southeast  Asian  econom- 
ic resources  and  Independence  will  have  as 
much  potency  and  promise  for  success  in 
that  corner  of  the  world  as  the  Marshall  plan 
did  In  Europe  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority In  the  United  States. 

The  Mekong  Basin  Is  one  of  the  world's 
richest  and  least  developed  areas.  In  an 
area  of  the  world  already  food  rich  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  harness  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mekong  Basin  toward  Sn  economic  flowering 
offering  InflTiite  promise  to  Laos.  Cambodia, 
and  Thailand  as  well  as  to  South  Vietnam, 
and  offering  to  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  economic  oppor- 
tunity which  only  their  blindness  or  non- 
cooperation  can  frustrate.  To  Burma.  Malay- 
sia, and  even  India,  this  would  present  an  op- 
portunity in  both  economic  and  political 
terms  which,  especially  at  this  moment,  could 
not  possibly  be  >inore  desirable.  To  the 
Philippines  such  a  program  would  provide 
the  same  magnetic  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion as  led  them  generously  to  create  and 
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man  Operation  Brotherhood  a  decade  ago. 
It  would  also  cffer  the  first  possibility  of 
reaRy  Involving  the  wealth  and  energy  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  people.  A  John- 
son development  plan  for  southeast  Asia 
would  manifest  to  the  entire  world  that  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  southeast  Asia  is 
our  only  purpose. 

The  Mekong  Basin  development  program 
win  provide  for  the  first  time  a  future- 
oriented  thrust  around  which  a  Vietnamese 
resurgency  program  can  be  made  vital  and 
toward  which  the  efforts  of  Americans,  Jap- 
anese, Lao,  Thai,  Cambodians,  and  Filipinos 
can  hopefully  be  attracted. 

THE    MISSING    LINK 

Within  the  last  3  years  the  Communist 
nations  have  revealed  their  Inability  to  meet 
their  own  most  pressing  economic  needs. 
The  shortcut  to  the  future  has  suddenly 
proved  to  be  a  dead  end  of  economic  failure, 
recrimination,  and  political  embarrassment. 
But  this  has  not  frustrated  the  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  nor  prevented  the  Com- 
munists from  mounting  insurrectionary  war- 
fare whether  in  Congo  or  Vietnam.  National 
governments  and  native  peoples  assaulted  by 
such  Communist  purposes  have,  at  best, 
sought  to  sustain  their  own  energy  through 
defensive  effort.  Virtually  unused  has  been 
the  enormous  potential  for  hope  which  can 
be  found  only  in  the  non-Communist,  world, 
cooperatively  employing  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  nations  friendly  to  It 
whether  in  Asia,  the  Pacific,  or  Western 
Europe. 

We  have  offered  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
our  assistance  in  their  struggle  for  national 
independence.  We  have  failed,  however,  to 
harness  that  struggle  and  our  assistance  to 
an  all  but  miraculous  future,  a  fiowerlng  of 
man,  his  capabilities,  his  resources,  his  aspi- 
rations. Ours  indeed  is  the  truly  revolu- 
tionary opportunity.  The  Johnson  plan 
offers  to  southeast  Asia  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity to  harness  nature,  enlarge  Justice,  ex- 
tend life,  eradicate  the  scourges  of  Illness  and 
illiteracy  and  enable  long-suffering  peoples 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  soil  and  the  per- 
manent benefits  of  national  Independence. 
Behind  this  large  vision,  men  throughout  the 
world  may  be  led  to  voluntary  association  In 
Lincoln  Brigades,  Gandhi  Brigades,  Mag- 
saysay,  and  Marti  Brigades — an  international 
volunteer  corps  for  peace  and  freedom. 

The  Johnson  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  Mekong  Basin  has,  In  our  Judgment,  the 
following  potential,  essentially  unavailable 
in  the  present  circumstances: 

1.  It  will  inject  dramatic,  viable,  and  po- 
litically potent  new  purpose  adequate  to 
sustain:  popular  support  of  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment leaders. 

2.  It  will  infuse  new  energy  into  the  Viet- 
namese already  risking  their  lives  In  daily 
defense  against  the  Vletcong. 

3.  The  plan  offers  concrete  reasons  for  the 
cooperative  involvement  of  neighboring 
southeast  Asian  countries  as  well  as  a  gener- 
ous commitment  able  to  sustain  emotionally 
an  international  corps  of  volunteers. 

4.  It  contains  an  enormous  incentive  to 
North  Vietnam  to  turn  away  from  its  present 
fratricidal  course. 

5.  Finally,  the  Johnson  plan  constitutes  a 
pioneering  laboratory  of  hopeful  consequence 
to  other  less  developed  areas  where  Commu- 
nist insurrectionary  warfare  presently  finds 
soil  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  destruction. 


VFW  Endorses  President  Johnson's  NpETH 
Vietnam  Action 

Washington,  DC,  February  8,  1965. — ^The 
national  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
John  A.  Jenkins,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  today 
informed  President  Johnson  of  the  "whole- 
hearted and  unreserved  support  of  the  VFW" 
for    the    President's    decision    to    retaliate 


against  North  Vietnamese  military  installa- 
tions. 

In  his  telegram  to  the  President  the  VFW 
commander  pointed  out  that  such  military 
action  against  North  Vietnam  was  in  full 
accord  with  the  unanimously  adopted  resolu- 
tion of  the  1964  VFW  national  convention, 
supporting  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to 
win  In  South  Vietnam.  The  text  of  Com- 
mander Jenkins'  telegram  to  President  John- 
son follows: 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washi7igton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  wholeheartedly  and  without  res- 
ervation supports  your  decision  In  taking 
retaliatory  armed  action  against  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  In  North  Vietnam.  Your 
wise  and  bold  decision  In  this  matter  will  go 
far  toward  assuring  our  allies  throughout  all 
Asia  that  the  United  States  stands  by  its 
commitments  and  will  not  be  Intimidated  by 
Communist  threats  and  aggressive  action. 
U.S.  action  against  North  Vietnam  Is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  unanimously 
passed  resolution  of  our  1964  VFW  national 
convention  which  called  for  all  action  nec- 
essary to  win  in  South  Vietnam.  The  VFW, 
consisting  of  1,300,000  overseas  combat  vet- 
erans fully  recognizes  that  communism  has 
launched  a  deliberate  attack  against  all 
southeast  Asia  and,  consequently,  the  inter- 
est of  U.S.  security  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom can  be  protected,  in  the  final  analysis, 
only  by  the  Judicious  and  willing  use  of 
military  power. 

John  A.  Jenkins, 
Commander  in  Chief.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 


le 
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1.  the  contintjing  resistance 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  31,  196|] 
"Pleasant  Valley":    A  Vietnamese  Success 

Story — Saigon's  Forces  Wrest  Area  From 

Strong  Red  Control — "Show  Confidence 

IN  People,"  Major  Says  of  His  Method 
(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Phouc  Chai,  South  Vietnam,  July  26. — In 
Vietnamese,  Phouc  Chal  means  "pretty  val- 
ley," and  that  Is  Just  what  this  collection 
of  hamlets  Is.  It  represents  a  success  story 
In  South  Vietnam's  desperate  struggle  to  de- 
feat the  Communist  Insurgency. 

Phouc  Chal  is  about  45  miles  west  of 
Tamky,  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam. For  more  than  2  years,  until  6  months 
ago,  this  valley,  with  Its  population  of  about 
6,000,  was  virtually  controlled  by  the 
Vletcong. 

The  Insurgents  grew  rice  here  to  feed  trf 
guerrillas.     They     "taxed"     farmers.    The' 
maintained  rest  stations  and  assembly  points 
for  fighters  who  blew  up  bridges  and  ter- 
rorized villages. 

Two  organized  Vletcong  battalions  with  a 
regimental  headquarters  operated  without 
Government  Interference.  Then  a  34-year- 
old  major,  Hoang  Tho,  appeared  with  his 
outfit,  the  6th  Regiment  of  the  2d  Division, 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

trained  in  GEORGIA 

Major  Tho  has  been  an  officer  since  1951, 
when  he  fought  for  the  French  against  the 
Communist  Vietmlnh.  He  received  training 
at  the  U.S.  Army's  military-government 
school  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  and  at  the  Fort 
Denning,  Ga.,  Infantry  training  center. 

Articulate,  English-speaking  and  self-con- 
fident. Major  Tho  has  evidently  won  the 
complete  confidence  of  his  troops  and  of 
American  advisers  here.  He  lives  in  Danang 
with  his  wife  and  five  children. 

He  spoke  matter-of-factly  about  having 
organized  10  defended  hamlets  after  achiev- 
ing military  victories  over  the  Vletcong. 

Last  February,  the  major  recalled,  he  sent 
patrols  into  the  valley.    They  located  Vlet- 


cong units,  ambushed  some  and  drew  others 
Into  stand-up  battles  of  company  and  bat- 
talion size. 

REDS  FOUGHT  HARD 

The  Vletcong  fought  hard  for  the  valley; 
It  was  important  as  a  source  of  food  as  well 
as  a  military  center  for  the  countrywide 
guerrilla  campaign.  Yet  in  a  month  the 
6th  Regiment  drove  the  Vletcong  into  the 
Jungle. 

"It  was  only  phase  1,"  Major  Tho  said. 
"Now  came  phase  2,  the  administrative  and 
p>olltical  phase." 

Major  Tho  stood  with  a  pointer  before 
an  operations  map  as  he  continued  his 
story. 

Before  evacuating  the  valley,  the  Vletcong 
ordered  the  peasants  to  take  15  days'  sup- 
plies pto  the  Jungle.  They  assured  the 
peasants  that  the  Government  forces  would 
not  stay  and  that  the  Communists  would 
soon  resume  control. 

But  the  Government  forces  stayed.  Major 
Tho  and  his  men  seized  40  tons  of  rice 
originally  planted  by  the  Vletcong.  They 
distributed  20  tons  and  destroyed  the  rest 
because  they  could^not  handle  it  and  did 
not  want  the  Vletcong  to  try  to  recapture  It. 

THE  PEASANTS   EMERGE 

Two  weeks  went  by,  and  the  peasants 
came  out  of  the  Jungle  to  reclaim  their  homes 
and  farms.  "We  let  the  people  come  back 
and  keep  their  rice,"  Major  Tho  continued. 
"We  said  to  them,  'You  see,  the  Vletcong  took 
your  things,  but  we  do  not.'  " 

The  major  went  on: 

"Many  of  the  villagers  came  to  us  and  de- 
nounced their  neighbors  as  Vletcong.  Some 
gave  me  a  list  of  40  men  to  be  executed.  But 
I  realized  that  many  were  not  hard-core  Vlet- 
cong, only  forced  to  do  the  bidding  and  pay 
allegiance  to  the  Communists." 

Major  Tho  weeded  out  those  he  thought 
were  incorrigible  Vletcong  members  and  sent 
them  to  higher  headquarters.  Others,  in- 
cluding some  who  had  held  positions  under 
the  Vletcong,  he  gave  new  assignments. 

"I  recommended  no  executions,"  Major  Tho 
added.  "I  wanted  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  I  called  the  chief  villager  and 
asked  him  how  he  had  organized  the  villages, 
and  with  a  few  changes  I  let  the  organization 
run  the  same  old  way  for  the  time  being. 

"I  wanted  to  show  that  we  would  protect 
the  people  against  the  Vletcong,  and  I  pro- 
vided special  guards  for  those  who  took  tasks 
as  village  administrators  and  hamlet  chiefs. 
Every  night  I  discussed  village  problems  with 
the  chiefs." 

WEAPONS  ARE  REDISTRIBUTED 

Then  Major  Tho  collected  weapons.  He 
paid  for  all  that  were  turned  in.  Most  were 
rifles  and  carbines  of  varied  origin.  Some 
were  American,  captured  from  Government 
forces,  and  others  were  Russian  and  Chinese 
brought  in  from  North  Vietnam. 

After  collecting  all  the  weapons,  the  major 
added,  he  redistributed  them  in  the  hamlets. 

"I  wanted  to  show  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple," the  major  recalled.  "I  said,  'Here,  take 
the  weapons,  and  use  them  against  the  Vlet- 
cong if  they  bother  you.'  " 

Major  Tho  retained  one  hamlet  chief  who 
had  worked  for  the  Vletcong,  but  he  sent  him 
to  higher  headquarters  for  questioning.  The 
man  died  while  traveling,  and  Major  Tho  or- 
dered the  body  brought  back  for  burial.  He 
arranged  a  big  funeral. 

GESTURE  WITH  A  MORAL 

"I  make  propaganda,  too,"  Major  Tho  ex- 
plained with  a  smile.  "I  wanted  to  show  that 
even  those  who  had  served  with  the  Vletcong 
could  be  forgiven  and  could  take  a  proper 
place  In  our  community." 

Now  10  Government  hamlets  flourish  in  a 
valley  that  was  once  a  Vletcong  stronghold. 
As  Major  Tho  accompanied  a  visitor  on  a  Jeep 
ride  to  meet  the  people,  they  greeted  him 
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with  apparent  pleasure  and  showed  off  a  new 
school.  Pupils  on  roughhewn  benches  in  a 
big  shack  were  writing  the  alphabet  in  note- 

There  have  been  no  Incidents  in  the  valley 
for  more  than  4  months,  and  the  Vletcong 
have  apparently  been  unable  to  reestablish 
links  with  villagers  who  were  once  more  than 
ready  to  help  them. 

Yet  all  around  the  valley,  the  Vletcong  are 
known  to  patrol  in  strength. 

"They  set  up  ambushes,"  the  major  said, 
"but  they  do  not  come  within  2  or  3  miles 
of  the  valley.  We  have  established  good 
morale  here."  j 

[From  the  Baltimore  Siia,  Sept.  26, 1964] 

VIETNAM  Hamlet  Repulses  Reds — ^Pentagon 

Releases  Account  of  Recent  Clash 

(By  Mark  S.  Watson) 

Washington,  September  25. — ^Messages 
from  the  U.S.  command  La  South  Vietnam 
today  permitted  the  Pentagon  to  supply  in 
almost  unprecedented  detail  an  account  of  a 
well-conducted  defense  and  counterattack 
recently,  with  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment forces  gaining  a  substantial  success  over 
Vletcong  guerrillas. 

It  was  at  and  near  Luong  Phu,  a  little 
hamlet  of  some  75  men,  women,  and  children 
In  the  swampy  delta  of  the  Mekong  River, 
southwest  of  Saigon.  This  is  the  region 
where  the  Communist  Vletcong  has  long 
been  generally  in  control,  even  before  1954 
when  the  beaten  and  discouraged  French 
withdrew  from  southeast  Asia. 

loyal  to  government 

Luong  Phu.  largely  because  it  remained 
loyal  to  the  government  has  long  been  sub- 
jected to  Communist  harassment,  the  dis- 
patch from  Saigon  mentioning  50  incidents 
thus  far  in  1964,  including  15  genuine  at- 
tacks, of  which  the  latest  was  the  most 
violent. 

In  the  official  account  of  this  occasion 
there  were  several  aspects  so  important  as 
to  attract  attention. 

1.  The  40  men  comptasing  the  hamlet's 
own  defense,  only  lighily  armed,  held  off 
the  attack,  with  temporary  loss  of  only  an 
ammunition  bunker. 

2.  A  group  of  them  had  the  spirit  to 
counterattack  and  regain  the  bunker  with- 
out loss  of  its  contents,  but  with  four  of  the 
loyal  force  killed. 

relief  forces  called 

3.  A  relief  force,  summoned  by  radio,  came 
within  artillery  range  and  provided  quick 
assistance  to  the  defense. 

4.  The  relief  force  commander,  moving  In 
by  a  U.S.  landing  craft  (one  of  five  in  the 
Mekong  Delta's  rivers)  was  warned  by  one 
of  his  agents  that  a  Vletcong  force  was  in 
ambush  near  the  rlverbank,  awaiting  him, 
after  the  familiar  guerrilla  practice. 

He  opened  fire  on  the  hidden  guerrillas 
and  broke  up  the  ambush  with  large  casual- 
ties, his  own  craft  takUjg  only  one  serious 
shot  from  the  guerrillaa'  57-milllmeter  rifle. 
The  relief  of  Luong  Phu  was  completed,  with 
40  enemy  dead  around  it  and  a  larger  number 
In  the  ambush  party  carried  away  by  river 
boats. 

It  was  this  combination  of  stout  resistance 
at  the  attack  point,  prompt  radio  report  to 
the  district  command,  quick  advance  of  relief 
forces,  and  alertness  to  the  danger  of  am- 
bush", with  which  the  Spjgon  authorities  are 
obviously  most  pleased. 


pattern  of  counterinsubgenct 
This  is  the  pattern  of  their  counterln- 
Burgency  training,  but  nobody  pretends  that 
it  is  easy  to  accomplish  that  operation  with 
all  its  four  phases  perfectly  executed.  With 
any  of  the  four  missing,  the  whole  opera- 
tion has  small  chance  of  success. 

The  landing  craft  and  patrol  boats  and 
motorized  Junks  on  the  several  rivers  and 
canals    are — save    for    tiie    helicopters — the 


prime  means  of  rapid  movement  of  rein- 
forcing troops  and  weapons.  They  make 
possible  a  fairly  rapid  use  of  guns  and  heavy 
mortars. 

The  other  artillery  application  is  by 
mounts  of  single  guns  in  an  entrenched  posi- 
tion (dotted  over  the  countryside)  permit- 
ting movement  of  the  gun  throughout  360° 
and  prompt  laying  of  fire  on  any  target 
within  range. 

This  method  presupposes  the  existence  of 
excellent  maps  and  prime  ability  to  use  them 
effectively  for  fire  or  an  xmseen  target.  A 
most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  that  the  maps  do  exist  and  that 
there  Is  Interesting  skill  in  their  efficient  use. 

CONTINUING     mystery 

There  Is  one  continuing  mystery  in  Viet- 
nam, namely  the  reason  for  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas'  strange  failure  to  take  wide  ad- 
vantage of  the  South  Vietnam  Government's 
semiparalysis  as  a  result  of  the  most  recent 
coup.  It  would  have  seemed  the  Ideal  time 
for  massive  assaults. 

A  growing  theory  Is  that  the  guerrilla 
movement  has  been  hurt  more  than  Is  gen- 
erally realized,  and  compelled  to  slow  down 
for  a  time  in  order  to  regather  strength  for 
another  strong  assault  at  widely  scattered 
points. 

Such  an  assault  is  still  thought  likely,  the 
surprise  being  that  it  was  not  timed  to  take 
advantage  of  governmental  confusion. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  9, 1964] 

Vietnam  Villagers  Fight  On 

(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 

Mekong  Delta,  South  Vietnam. — From  the 
distance  the  boom  of  artillery  sounded  a 
steady  reminder  that  the  frontllnes  of  the 
war  were  at  hand. 

A  few  rice  paddles  away  there  was  the 
authoritative  crackle  of  small  arms  fire  which 
was,  as  to  be  expected,  harassing  the  heli- 
copter that  was  whirring  down  on  the  dirt 
road  next  to  the  quaint  and  charming  little 
village  of  thatched  roofs  that  now  gave  haven 
to  the  broken  bodies  of  two  American 
sergeants  killed  by  an  electrically  detonated 
landmine. 

ft  was  a  road  of  bitter  memories,  this 
muddy,  tortured  dirt  lane  surrounded  by 
emerald  green  rice  paddies  and  a  deceptively 
lyrical  and  limpid  stream  in  which  the  big- 
eyed  children  played,  not  even  looking  up 
when  the  angry  machinegun  bursts  got 
close  and  mere  adults  looked  for  cover. 

In  the  summer  of  1963  there  had  been  a 
nasty  fire  fight  on  the  road,  in  which  several 
American  reporters  lost  face  but  not  much 
else  when  they  made  a  run  for  it.  In  Novem- 
ber 1963  this  reporter  revisited  the  road 
and  Its  villages  on  the  day  that  it  claimed 
the  lives  of  two  United  Nations  agricultural 
workers.  And  now  the  death  of  the  two  ser- 
geants. 

families  fight  reds 

Yet,  at  the  end  of  the  road  is  a  small 
village — Van  Thien — whose  150  families  have 
been  overrun  six  times  by  the  Vletcong  and 
who  still  fight  back.  And  one  reason  they 
fight  back  is  because  every  day  American 
advisers  and  Vietnamese  soldiers,  American 
aid  teams  and  Vietnamese  engineers  defy 
the  danger  and  travel  back  and  forth  with 
their  guns  and  supplies  and  medicines  to  help 
Van  Thien  try  to  stay  free. 

And  this  is  the  real  miracle  of  South  Viet- 
nam—this fact  that  somehow  the  war  Is  still 
fought  anywhere  at  all  with  devotion  and 
sacrifice  and  hope  despite  the  selfish  Joust- 
ings  of  the  politicians  in  Saigon,  the  power 
plays  of  the  military,  the  riots  of  the  draft- 
dodging  students  and  the  political  poisons 
spread  by  a  handful  of  power-hungry  Bud- 
dhist leaders  whose  intrigues  are  totally  dis- 
approved by  the  genuinely  religious  Bud- 
dhists here  in  the  countryside. 

Indeed,  here  in  this  section  of  the  delta, 
I  fovmd  the  progress  of  the  war  far  less  de- 


pressing than  I  had  expected.  Chaos,  lack  of 
direction,  arbitrary  arrests,  and  purges  have 
taken  their  toll,  of  course.  But  in  giddy, 
gaudy  Saigon  the  spoiled  Intellectuals  and 
politicians  do  not  know  the  Vletcong  first- 
hand and  can  indulge  their  political  death 
wishes  with  a  garishly  gay  Ignorance  of  what 
would  happen  to  them  If  the  Communists 
took  over. 

vietcong  depredations 

But  In  Van  Thien  It  Is  only  a  short  mo- 
ment in  time  since  the  Vletcong  disembow- 
eled the  wife  of  the  district  chief  and  kid- 
naped 14  youngsters  of  the  village.  So  long 
as  there  is  the  slightest  hope  of  real  and 
effective  outside  help  against  the  Vietcong, 
the  people  will  fight  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
Van  Thiens  of  the  delta. 

Mytho  is  the  headquarters  for  the  7th 
Vietnamese  Division,  which  guards  foxir  key 
provinces  in  the  delta.  When  I  first  visited 
Van  Thien  in  the  svunmer  of  1963,  it  had 
just  been  liberated  for  the  first  time  from  a 
long  period  of  Vietcong  rule.  And  elsewhere 
in  the  delta,  the  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nists, while  tough  and  hard,  was  beginning 
to  show  results.  That  summer  perhaps  64 
percent  of  the  population  in  these  key  four 
provinces  were  under  central  Vietnamese 
control. 

Then  came  the  coup  d'etat  of  November 
1963,  the  murder  of  Diem  and  Nhu.  the  dis- 
integration of  the  entire  fabric  of  Vietnam- 
ese governmental  structure,  all  of  which 
was  taken  as  a  signal  by  the  Vietcong  to 
really  go  on  the  warpath.  As  a  consequence, 
when  this  reporter  revisited  the  7th  Division 
provinces  in  late  November  1963,  it  had  been 
Impossible  to  even  go  near  many  areas  that 
had  been  clean  and  clear  of  Vletcong  the 
previous  summer.  By  early  1964,  the  Viet- 
namese controlled  less  than  25  percent  of 
these  four  provinces. 

NEED   TO    START    OVER 

"And  so,"  said  the  American  colonel  In 
Mytho,  "we  had  to  start  over.  By  April,  we 
got  a  new  and  less  ambitious  pacification 
program.  Somehow  despite  the  tumult  in 
the  cities  the  supplies  kept  coming.  Every- 
tlme  a  new  coup  d'etat  was  rumored  every- 
thing ground  to  a  halt,  of  course. 

"Slowly  and  painfully  we  have  gone  back 
Into  village  after  village.  It  has  been  heart- 
warming to  see  places  where  we  began  with 
deserted  marketplaces  and  burned  school- 
Houses  soon  make  a  comeback  and  become 
bustling  again.  I  think  we  can  win  this  war 
against  the  Vletcong.    I  am  an  optimist. 

"You  have  to  see  for  yourself  how  deeply 
the  Vietnamese  people  fear  and  hate  the 
Vletcong  If  they  think  they  can  oppose  them 
and  not  have  their  throats  cut.  My  team  Is 
working  its  h€art  out.  But  all  this  is  de- 
pendent, of  course,  on  some  sort  of  stable 
strong  governmental  direction." 

And  It  Is  precisely  because  so  many  fine 
people  In  the  countryside  are  working  their 
hearts  out — and  giving  their  lives — that  a 
visit  to  the  front  lines  renews  a  sense  of 
fury  at  the  intrigues  In  the  city — intrigues 
that  may  mean  that  all  this  devotion  and 
dedication  here  at  the  front  will  add  up  to 
nothing. 

The  war  will  not  be  won  In  Saigon.  But 
Saigon  can  prevent  it  from  being  won. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Dec.  9, 1964] 
Courage  at  Vietnam  Outpost 
(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 
Plei  Me,  Vietman. — The  morning  had  be- 
gun with  a  mine  disaster.    Literally.    It  was 
a  "Jumping  Betty"  mine — one  of  those  that 
Jumps  out  of  the  dirt  and  explodes  in  the 
air.     And   so    it   had   cruelly   mangled   the 
bodies  of  16  of  the  work  detail  that  Capt. 
Ronnie  Mendoza,  of  Los  Angeles,  had  sent  to 
repair  about  three  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
red    dirt    Jungle    road    the    Vietcong    had 
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severed    by    digging    great,    gaping    ditches 
across  It. 

Many  of  the  wounded  were  only  11  to  14 
years  of  age,  children  or  relatives  of  the 
Vietnamese  and  Montagnard  (non-Mongol 
mountain  people)  soldiers  who,  along  with 
Captain  Mendoza's  12-man  team,  use  this 
Isolated  outpost  near  the  Lao  border  for 
patrols  and  ambushes  and  other  counter- 
guerrilla  operations  against  the  Vietcong. 

COPTEB  AHEIVES 

Soon  the  helicopter  arrived  at  Plel  Me  to 
lift  out  the  wounded.  The  two  pilots — 
Capt.  John  Mustard,  of  Montesand,  Wash., 
and  Capt.  Charlie  E.  Bryant,  of  Ocllla,  Ga. — 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  courage  with  which 
the  big-eyed  Vietnamese  and  Montagnard 
children  tried  to  suppress  their  cries  of  pain. 

This  is  high,  spectacular  country  where 
the  jungle  covered  mountains  rise,  steeply, 
7,000  feet  high  and  where  air  currents  In 
the  Intervening  valleys  can  be  tricky.  The 
helicopter  bumped  and  dipped  as  it  fought 
the  turbulent  currents.       ' 

From  the  air,  Plel  Me  Is  an  eyesore  with 
Its  barbed  wire  outer  fences,  Its  trenches,  its 
mortar  emplacements  and  sandbags,  its  brick 
and  tin  barracks  building.  It  seems  an  Im- 
probable and  unexpected  scar  in  the  green 
Jungle. 

In  this  part  of  Vietnam  the  Jungle  trails 
are  prowled  not  Just  by  the  Communist  Viet- 
cong but  by  mighty  tigers  that  European 
hunters  once  traveled  far  to  shoot. 

And  despite  the  morning  tragedy,  Men- 
doza  had  not  been  able  to  keep  his  mind 
off  those  Jungle  trails  because  100  men  of 
his  special  forces.  Including  2  American 
sergeants,  were  out  there  on  a  week  long 
patrol,  3  days  of  which  had  passed.  Their 
mission  was  to  try  and  spot  possible  infil- 
tration routes  and  the  supply  dumps  that 
the  Conununists  always  prepare  in  advance 
at  points  a  day's  march  apart. 

Since  his  men  had  last  checked  In  by  radio, 
a  lot  of  sniper  fire  had  been  heard  in  the 
next  valley  and  Mendoza,  a  codt  an^  con- 
trolled sort,  nonetheless  was  eagerly  await- 
ing the  next  radio  report  which  would  come 
at  4  p.m. 

The  itinerary  of  the  patrol  had  been 
worked  out  by  Mendoza  In  consultation  with 
his  Vietnamese  counterpart,  Capt.  Nguyen 
Van  Thol  who  was  known  all  over  the  valley 
as  one  of  the  few  Vietnamese  who  could 
command  the  loyalty  of   the  Montagnards. 

I  asked  him  If  the  morning  mine  casual- 
ties might  have  any  effect  on  the  morale  of 
the  soldiers. 

"There  has  never  been  a  desertion  from 
this  camp  and  there  will  not  be,"  the  Viet- 
namese captain  said  with  pride. 

"Were  his  men  happy  with  the  new  regime 
in  Saigon?"  I  asked. 

"Madam,"  said  the  Vietnamese  captain,  "I 
am  an  officer  and.  not  everi  I  know  the  name 
of  the  leader  in  Saigon.  My  men  do  not 
fight  for  Saigon.  They  fight  for  their  vil- 
lage. They  fight  because  the  Vietcong  takes 
their  rice  and  steals  their  children  and  kills 
their  kinfolk.  They  fight  because  the  Amer- 
icans give  them  rice  and  the  American  doc- 
tor treats  their  wife  and  children.  And  that 
Is  how  It  Is." 

Finally,  It  was  4  o'clock  and  the  air  was 
electric  with  good  news.  "Nobody  hurt," 
said  Mendoza  after  his  curt  quick  radio  ex- 
change with  the  patrol. 

When  night  came  and  it  was  time  for  mere 
reporters  to  leave,  Mendoza  saw  us  off  and 
yelling  against  the  noise  of  the  chopper 
blades  said  something  that  sounded  like,  "We 
can  take  care  of  things  up  here  If  they  can 
Just  keep  those  rioters  quiet  In  Saigon." 

It  was  the  same  high  morale  everywhere 
at  the  front.  And  It  made  you  so  mad  at  the 
so-called  student  and  Buddhist  rioters  who 
cause  chaos  back  In  the  soft-Uvlng  city. 


2.    NORTH  VIETNAMESE  INTERVENTION 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  20,  1965] 

Eighty  Tons  of  Vietcong  Arms  Uncovered, 

Big  Ship  Sunk 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 

Tut  Hoa,  Vietnam. — By  far  the  biggest 
haul  of  Communist  weapons  for  the  Vietcong 
was  uncovered  yesterday,  near  a  remote  cove 
where  a  large  mystery  vessel  was  sighted  and 
sunk  earlier  In  the  week.  Officials  estimated 
80  tons  of  armaments — much  of  It  Russian 
and  Chinese — had  fallen  Into  government 
hands. 

The  weapons,  ammunition,  and  medical 
supplies,  including  whole  blood,  apparently 
had  been  shipped  along  the  coast  from  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  to  equip  Red  guer- 
rillas fighting  In  the  South,  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  officials  said. 

"We  thought  the  supply  routes  were 
through  Laos  and  Cambodia,  but  look  at 
this  lot."  said  Col.  Theodore  Mataxls.  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  a  senior  adviser.  "They  could 
easily  be  arming  a  new  division  to  launch 
against  us  up  here." 

camouflaged  ship  sunk 

The  materiel  was  found  in  the  hull  of  the 
sunken  vessel  and  In  caches  on  the  beaches 
of  a  cove  on  Vung  Ro  Bay  here,  240  miles 
northeast  of  Saigon  and  about  50  miles  south 
of  Nha  Trang,  site  of  a  major  U.S.  military 
Installation. 

A  routine  helicopter  patrol  uncovered  the 
cache  Tuesday.  Flying  over  the  bay,  the 
helicopter  crew  sighted  what  looked  like  a 
drifting  Island.  Then,  heavy  fire  came  up 
from  the  Island.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  well- 
camouflaged  ship,  about  400-feet  long. 
South  Vietnamese  fighter-bombers  were 
called  In  and  sank  the  vessel. 

Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  personally  ordered 
troops  Into  the  area.  After  heavy  fighting, 
they  took  over  the  cove  and  beach  area  Fri- 
day, when  some  of  the  armaments  were 
found. 

A  captured  Conununlst  guerrilla  said  the 
ship  had  made  six  trips  to  bays  along  Viet- 
nam's central  coas^ dropping  off  supplies. 

Then  yesterday  the  South  Vietnamese  un- 
covered more  caches.  One  area,  said  an 
official,  was  "literally  covered  with  weapons, 
six  deep." 

The  haul  Included  1.000  Russian-made 
carbines,  several  hundred  Russian  ffub- 
machlneguns  and  light  machineguns,  and 
Chinese  burp  guns.  All  had  been  wrapped 
In  waterproof  cloth. 

Scores  of  tons  of  ammunition  were  found 
for  these  weapons,  some  of  It  made  as  re- 
cently as  last  year  In  Chinese  factories,  ac- 
cording to  ordnance  experts  at  the  scene. 

There  was  also  a  selection  of  sophisticated 
mines  and  grenades,  and  ammunition  for  a 
new  type  of  rocket  launcher  used  against 
tanks.  f 

The  large  supplies  of  captured  medicines 
included  many  cases  of  penicillin,  anti- 
malarial drugs,  and  whole  blood  produced  In 
Japan  late  last  year. 

ONE  bio  supply  FACTORY 

Four  caches  had  been  found  up  to  late 
yesterday.  Troops  probing  through  the  hills 
under  the  guns  of  Communist  snipers  ex- 
pected to  find  more. 

"These  hills  are  Just  one  big  supply  fac- 
tory," said  Mataxls. 

The  extent  of  the  Communist  supply 
depots  shocked  U.S.  advisers. 

"This  is  Just  massive,"  one  said. 

The  Vietcong.  put  up  a  determined  fight 
to  keep  government  troops  from  the  caches. 
But  they  had  to  pull  back.  Several  govern- 
ment soldiers  have  been  killed  In  Isolated 
mortar  and  sniping  attacks. 

Government  forces  intend  to  stay  In  the 
region  as  long  as  It  is  necessary  to  clear 
It  of  supplies. 


The  commander  of  the  23d  Division,  Gen. 
Luu  Lan,  said,  "What  we  have  found  here  Is 
of  tremendous  Importance.  The  Communist 
aggressors  have  been  able  to  confuse  people, 
so  that  the  truth  has  been  hard  to  discover. 

"But  here  we  have  discovered  one  link 
of  the  massive  chain  of  weapons  Introduc- 
tion into  South  Vietnam.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  and  our  American 
allies  have  had  to  take  the  actions  we  have 
taken,"  the  General  said. 

This  was  a  reference  to  retaliatory  air 
strikes   In   North   Vietnam. 

Members  of  the  International  Control 
Commission,  the  organization  created  to 
police  the  Geneva  accords  on  Indochina, 
were  shown  the  arms  haul  by  Khanh. 

The  commission  is  made  up  of  Indian, 
Canadian  and  Polish  delegates.  Included 
in  the  Communist  medical  supplies  were 
drugs  from  Poland. 

'  communist  buildup 

U.S.  sources  said  the  apparent  buildup 
of  Communist  arms  along  the  coast  may 
coincide  with  reports  that  Increased  num- 
bers of  guerillas  have  been  Infiltrating 
from  North  Vietnam  In  the  past  3  days. 

The  Vietcong  have  made  determined 
attempts  In  recent  months  to  take  over  the 
central  Vietnamese  1-eglon.  They  have 
met  with  considerable  success  so  far. 

Some  Americans  expressed  belief  the 
Communists  will  use  ships  more  frequently 
to  supply  the  Vietcong. 

U.S.  Jet  planes  have  been  attacking  the 
Communist  supply  routes  through  Com- 
munist-held  territory   In   Laos. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  11,  1965) 
Concept   of  ^'Internal   Revolt"   in   South 
Vietnam   Punctured 
,  (By  Mark  S.  Watson) 

Washington,  February  10. — From  the  tor- 
rent of  events  In  southeast  Asia  since  the 
weekend  one  politically  useful  fact  emergen. 
That  is  the  well-publicized  radio  order  from 
Communist  Vietcong  headquarters  In  the 
north  to  all  Vietcong  agents  south  of  the 
border  to  redouble  their  activities  Immedi- 
ately. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  order  was 
obeyed  at  widely  separated  points  shows  how 
well  organized  are  the  Vietcong's  controls. 
But  more  Important  In  Its  long-range  politi- 
cal effects  may  be  this  plain  proof  of  a  fact 
that  hitherto  the  Communist  leaders  have 
denied;  namely,  that  the  whole  Internal  re- 
volt In  South  Vietnam  is,  and  always  has 
been,  skillfully  engineered  from  Red  head- 
quarters far  to  the  north. 

WORLD  opinion  DISCUSSED 

The  victim  of  assassination  is  not  greatly 
concerned  with  who  kills  him.  But  world 
public  opinion,  which  communism  has  tried 
for  years  to  delude  with  this  "Internal  revolt" 
fiction,  now  is  in  better  position  to  know  that 
even  while  the  Communist  powers  were 
agreeing  to  the  Geneva  neutralization  pact 
the  Communist  machine  in  North  Vietnam 
was  already  beginning  its  subversion  and 
assassination  program  In  the  south. 

In  this  program  of  deception  a  large  in- 
fluence was  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission, set  up  to  assure  that  the  pledges  of 
neutrality  were  kept.  By  1961,  reports  of 
1,200  offensive  "incidents"  by  Communist 
agents,  ranging  from  one-man  assassinations 
to  fairly  large  scale  military  actions,  had  been 
laid  before  the  commission.  None  was  acted 
on. 

The  reason  given  by  an  American  White 
Paper  was  that  the  Polish  Communist  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  refused  to  Investigate 
any  charge  that  might  embarrass  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong,  and  the  Indian  member  re- 
fused to  start  an  inquiry  that  would  em- 
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barrass  his  Polish  colleague.  Opposed  by 
two,  the  one  remaining  member,  the  Cana- 
dian, was  powerless. 

LEADERS  KNOVtfN 

For  some  reason,  possibly  the  difficulty  In 
remembering  the  oriental  names,  the  Viet- 
cong leaders  have,  with  two  exceptions,  re- 
mained largely  unknown   to  the   American 

public. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  others,  for 
captured  or  defecting  Vietcong  agents  and 
officers  have  divulged  almost  all  details  of  the 
Red  machine  for  wiiich  they  worked.  Full 
information  about  that  complex  and  sur- 
prisingly efficient  mechanism  and  Its  oper- 
ators at  all  levels  now  cam  be  reported  with- 
out endangering  security. 

Of  the  two  familiar  names  one  Is  that  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  head  of  the  North  Vietnam 
political  government  and  of  Its  Lao  Dong 
(Workers)  Party,  and  tirelessly  active  In  Its 
all-important  Central  Research  (Intelligence 
and  Operations)  Agency  and  other  working 
elements.  ^  The  other  fairly  familiar  name  Is 
that  of  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  Defense  Minis- 
ter, one  of  the  world's  great  guerrlUa  leaders. 

The  Lao  Dong  Party  follows  the  pattern  of 
Russia's  Communist  Party,  and  Its  Secretary 
General,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  that  of  Russia's  usual 
one-man-ln-two-Jobs,  premier  of  the  nation 
and  secretary  general  of  the  party.  The  mili- 
tary Is  subordinate  to  Ho.  the  political  chief, 
and  all  the  way  down  the  line  and  into  the 
kindred  Lao  Dong  of  South  Vietnam  at  all 
levels  the  political  leaders  uniformly  com- 
mand the  military.  That  U  one  way  of  as- 
suring unity. 

FRONT  CREATED  IN  1960 

To  provide  a  cloak  of  respectability  and 
conceal  in  some  measure  the  resi>onslblllty 
of  the  Hanoi  organizers  with  murder  and  In- 
surrection against  Saigon.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In 
1960  created  the  "Front  for  Liberation  of 
South  Vietnam." 

It  Is  still  guided  wholly  by  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
Central  Committee.  Immediately  directing 
work  In  the  "South  Central"  zone  (Just  south 
of  the  17th  parallel  border)  and  In  the 
"Nambo"  region  (south  and  southwest.  In- 
cluding Saigon  and  the  Mekong  Delta) . 

For  the  Central  Committee,  supervision  Is 
exercised  In  Hanoi  by  a  "Committee  for  Su- 
pervision of  the  South."  made  up  of  Le  Due 
Tho,  of  the  Politburo,  Phon  Hung,  Vice 
Premier  of  North  Vietnam,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Vlnh,  chairman  of  the  board  for 
reunification.  Each  of  the  two  zones  has  Its 
own  secretary  general,  a  deputy  and  a  dozen 
members:  each  Its  agencies  for  training, 
propaganda  and  action. 

To  this  political  leadership  the  military,  as 
remarked,  Is  subordinate.  Its  principals  are 
Ga  Vinh.  who  is  Indeed  a  member  of  that 
Committee  of  the  South  but  pointedly  a 
"Junior  member";  Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen  Don,  In 
charge  of  military  work  in  the  South-Central 
zone  but  directly  responsible  to  Tran  Luong, 
of  the  Lao  Dong  in  Hanoi,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Van 
Muol,  similarly  responsible  to  Muol  Cua,  a 
politican. 

The  Central  Research  Agency,  a  prime  "ac- 
tion" unit  for  subversion,  forgery,  arming, 
radio  command,  intelligence  and  military 
command.  Is  actively  directed  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  Glap.  Its  prime  center  for  disorder 
In  South  Vietnam  was  at  Vinh  Linh,  the  tar- 
get of  Sunday's  fierce  bombing  attack.  Other 
centers  handle  Cambodian  and  overseas  in- 
telligence, with  Gen.  Hoang  Dao,  Col.  Le  Can 
and  Col.  Van  Trong  as  principal  agents. 

This  Is  regarded  as  the  agency  chlefiy  re- 
sponsible for  conveying  Ho  Chi  Minh's  direc- 
tives straight  to  the  guerrilla  pockets  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  seeing  that  the  supply 
of  men  and  weapons  continues  pouring  over 
the  many  branches  of  the  so-called  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail  Into  South  Vietnam. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27,  1965] 
Aggression  Admitted 


(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
At  last,  the  administration's  policymakers 
are  somewhat  reluctantly  admitting  the  im- 
portance of  the  North  Vietnamese  troop 
movements  Into  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
Being  clandestine,  these  Communist  troop 
movements  were  long  and  obstinately  pooh- 
poohed.  Now,  however,  they  are  an  officially 
acknowledged  fact.  While  the  fact  Is  ad- 
mitted, Its  meaning  Is  still  being  played 
down.  Even  the  resulting  solid  proof  of 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  has  not  been 
greatly  stressed.  As  for  the  military  Implica- 
tions, they  have  been  hardly  mentioned; 
yet  they  are  potentially  very  great  Indeed. 

In  Laos,  to  begin  with,  the  whole  balance 
of  the  war  has  been  upset.  It  Is  a  tiny  war. 
The  non-Communlst  Laotians,  although  they 
have  fought  very  well  against  Laotian  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  have  always  fared  ill 
In  their  rare  engagements  with  North  Viet- 
namese units.  Hence  the  appearance  In  Laos 
of  several  additional  North  Vietnamese  bat- 
talions changes  the  whole  local  outlook. 

Because  Laos  Is  both  a  subsidiary  war  thea- 
ter and  a  corridor  to  South  Vietnam,  It  is 
not  quite  certain  how  the  additional  bat- 
talions are  to  be  used.  Some  think  they  are 
Intended  for  use  In  Laos,  since  they  have 
moved  Into  the  heart  of  Laos  to  the  west  of 
the  corridor-region  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 
If  this  Is  correct,  the  brilliant  Communist 
commander.  Gen.  VI  Nguyen  Glap,  must  be 
planning  a  semifinal  test  of  strength  In  Laos. 
Because  of  the  generally  misty  character 
of  every  Laotian  situation,  a  prompt  Ameri- 
can riposte  to  such  a  test  of  strength  will 
be  extra  difficult.  And  a  major  Communist 
thrust  In  Laos  will  have  the  gravest  reper- 
cussions In  South  Vietnam,  unless  the  Ameri- 
can riposte  is  both  prompt  and  massive. 

It  Is  equally  possible,  however,  that  these 
new  battalions  spotted  In  Laos  are  eventually 
destined  to  be  moved  Into  South  Vietnam. 
For  a  good  many  months,  organized  battal- 
ions of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  have  been 
filtering  Into  the  South  Vietnamese  fight- 
ing— moving  by  truck  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  to  the  Chepone  region,  crossing  the  bor- 
der in  small  bands,  and  then  reforming  and 
marching  to  their  assigned  areas  of  opera- 
tions. 

There  have  long  been  plenty  of  signs  to 
prove  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had  reached 
the  stage  of  sending  organized  battalions 
Into  the  fighting.  Instead  of  mere  cadres  to 
lead  their  guerrillas.  As  noted,  for  Instance, 
in  this  reporter's  recent  dispatches  from 
Saigon,  young  North  Vietnamese  army  con- 
scripts are  now  quite  often  found  among 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by  two. 
three,  or  even  "four  new  Communist  bat- 
talions per  month  may  not  sound  like  much 
by  the  standards  of  modern  war.  But  this 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  very  modern.  An 
entire  province  may  be  defended  by  no  more 
than  five  government  battalions. 

If  the  Communists  already  have  seven  bat- 
talions, as  they  do  In  Quang  Nal  Province, 
for  Instance,  the  addition  of  two  more  bat- 
talions may  cause  the  Dlen  Blen  Phu-like 
disaster  that  is  General  Glap's  obvious  aim 
In  this  phase.  That  Is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  persistent  Communist  troop  movement 
Into  South  Vietnam. 

For  this  very  reason.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
has  repeatedly  recommended  stronger,  more 
direct  action  against  the  North  Vietnamese. 
He  wanted  something  much  more  effective 
than  the  brief  retaliatory  raid  after  the  Inci- 
dent in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  He  wanted  re- 
taliation after  the  attack  on  the  U.S.  airfield 
at  Blen  Hoa.  He  again  asked  for  retaliation 
after  a  U.S.  officers  barracks  In  Saigon  was 
destroyed  by.  a  Communist-planted  bomb. 


The  recommendations  of  General  Taylor 
were  disapproved  by  President  Johnson  in 
all  three  instances.  As  a  less  dangerous  sort 
of  retaliation,  the  President  instead  author- 
ized bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  first 
by  the  Laotian  air  fbrce,  and  then  by  the  U.S. 
fighter-bombers  that  recently  destroyed  a 
key  bridge  at  Ban  Ban. 

The  degree  of  power  this  deployed  against 
the  Infiltrators  may  be  gaged  from  the  fact 
that  one-half  the  Laotian  air  force  has  Just 
been  put  out  of  action  by  a  single  accidental 
bomb  explosion  in  an  airplane  hangar.  In 
any  case,  mere  air  attacks  on  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  are  wildly  unlikely  to  produce 
any  solid  result,  even  if  made  with  10  times 
the  power. 

The  truth  Is,  the  war  In  southeast  Asia  is 
steadily  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
enemy  is  getting  bolder,  and  he  Is  steadily 
reinforcing  his  frontline  troops.  The  rein- 
forcement Is  not  being  countered.  Hence 
there  Is  no  hope  of  any  counteroffenslve,  un- 
less President  Johnson  has  Important  sur- 
prises up  his  sleeve. 

Perhaps  the  President  has  such  surprises 
in  preparation,  for  he  Is  a  man  of  surprises. 
But  as  of  now,  we  are  drifting  toward  final 
defeat. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23.  1965] 

Red  Asian  Buildup  Confirmed 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

U.S.  officials  confirmed  yesterday  that  there 
has  been  Increased  infiltration  of  Communist 
North  Vietnamese  troops  Into  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam.  But  they  called  It  a  cause  for 
continuing  concern,  not  sudden  alarm. 

The  Communist  buildup  of  forces  in  both 
places  during  1964  and  continuing  Into  re- 
cent weeks  is  significant  In  relative  terms, 
but  not  a  dramatic  or  grave  turn,  officials  said. 
In  both  on-the-record  and  background 
comments,  administration  officials  sought  to 
demonstrate  an  attitude  of  skeptical  calm- 
ness about  recently  published  reports  that 
the  conflicts  on  the  Indochina  peninsula  may 
be  approaching  a  stage  of  more  massive,  open 
warfare. 

Few  hard  facts  or  figures  were  disclosed  in 
the  process.  Officials  said  more  details 
should  be  available  early  next  week  after 
consultations  with  the  U.S.  mission  in  Saigon, 
capital  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  became  Increasingly  evident  yesterday 
that  both  In  South  Vietnam  and  in  Wash- 
ington there  are  conflicting  Interpertatlons 
about  the  facts  and  the  significance  of  the 
Increased  Communist  Infiltration. 

Those  officials  most  eager  to  strike  more 
directly  at  Communist  bases  In  North  Viet- 
nam appear  to  Interpret  the  infiltration  re- 
ports as  evidence  to  Justify  that.  This 
group  believes  the  Communists  are  Increas- 
ingly preparing  to  shift  from  guerrlUa  tac- 
tics ttt-dlrect  offensives. 

But  the  less-alarmist  school  of  thought 
rates  such  a  shift  In  Communist  strategy  as 
unlikely. 

Significantly,  It  is  the  latter,  less-alarmist 
group  that  holds  the  controlling  viewpoint 
Inside  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  administration  has  endeavored  to  con- 
vince congressional  critics  of  U.S.  policy  in 
southeast  Asia  that  this  calmer  attitude  is 
Justified,  and  that  American  policy,  heavily 
committed  physically  and  psychologically  In 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  should  continue  In 
its  present  framework. 

To  buttress  that  position,  administration 
officials  said  that  while  there  has  been  in- 
creased Communist  Infiltration,  North  Viet- 
nam has  by  no  means  committed  all  its  power 
to  either  the  Laotian  or  South  Vietnamese 
confilcts. 

Perhaps  more  Importantly,  these  officials 
assert,  the  Chinese  Communists,  who  give 
the  North  Vietnamese   moral  and  physical 
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support,  continue  to  demonstrate  consider- 
able caution  about  any  direct  involvement 
with  the  United  States. 

State  Department  Press  Officer  Roberf  J. 
McCloskey  said  yesterday  that  there  have 
been  Indications  in  recent  weeks  of  North 
Vietnamese  military  movements  into  south- 
ern and  centra!  Laos. 

McCloskey  said  he  could  not  state  either 
the  size  or  objective  of  the  infiltration.  He 
said,  in  answer  to  questions,  that  the  troop 
movements  might  or  might  not  be  a  seasonal 
Increase  coinciding  with  the  ending  of  the 
rainy  season,  a  snifting  of  forces,  or  a  move- 
ment designed  primarily  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  South  Vietnam. 

Many  officials  here  believe  that  the  troops 
are  being  funneled  through  the  so-chlled  Ho 
Chi  Minh  network  of  trails  in  Laos,  for  use 
in  South  Vietnam. 

McCloskey  described  the  situation  as  "a 
cause  for  concern  but  not  for  alarm."  He 
said.  "We're  following  the  situation  closely." 

Other  authoritative  soiirces  said  it  appears 
that  the  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  who 
were  being  trained  in  North  Vietnam  for  use 
in  the  south  are  about  used  up,  and  that  the 
Communist  northerners  are  now  sending 
down  native-born  men  from  the  Red  terri- 
tory. 

But  while  there  have  been  published  re- 
ports that  between  15.000  and  20.000  rnen 
have'^been  filtered  into  South  Vietnam  from 
the  north  during  1964.  official  sources  here 
yesterday  would  speak  only  of  "several 
thousand"  men.  In  addition,  It  was  said, 
these  numbers  have  been  offset  by  an  in- 
creasing callup  of  South  Vietnamese  forces 
to  fight  them. 

In  Laos,  officials  said  that  since  last  May, 
when  U.S.  T-28  "reconnaissance"  and  "es- 
cort" planes  were  sent  in  to  help  the  royal 
Government  withstand  the  Communist 
Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese,  the  neu- 
tralist central  regimes  position  has  improved 
considerably. 

What  has  helped  Improve  It  is  what  officials 
win  not  admit  publicly — the  air  pounding  of 
Communist  positions  by  American  jet  fight- 
ers during  receift  months. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  26.  4964] 
Hanoi  Improves  Sttpply  Line  to  South  Viet- 
nam— More  Troops  Cross  Laos  by  Ho  Chi 
MiNH  Trail — Analysts  Pear  Large  Force 
Mat  Open  New  Pront 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Washington,  June  25. — Recent  U.S.  re- 
connaissance missions  have  confirmed  earlier 
reports  that  Communist  forces  have  been 
improving  their  road  network  In  southern 
Laos  and  have  considerably  stepped  up  the 
pace  of  their  supply  convoys  there. 

Officials  here  report  that  the  Communists 
now  have  stretched  their  road  network  south 
from  Tchepone,  previously  the  terminal 
point  for  triick  traffic  dk  the  supply  network 
known  as  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  Other 
links  of  the  network  are  reported  to  have 
been  improved. 

The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail,  a  complex  of  dirt 
roads  tapering  off  Into  scores  of  jungle  trails, 
has  long  been  one-.^f  the  principal  supply 
routes  from  North  Vietnam  to  Communist 
guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam. 

Officials  declined  to  give  precise  figures  on 
the  number  of  trucks  recently  seen  operating 
In  the  Tchepone  region,  but  Intelligence  esti- 
mates indicate  that  roughly  3,000  North 
Vietnamese  troops  are  on  more  or  less  perma- 
nent duty  In  southeastern  Laos  near  the 
South  Vietnamese  border. 

fear  of  new  moves  rises 
This  concentration  arrti  the  increases  in 
supply  convoys  during  the  recent  dry  season 
are  reported  to  have  raised  fears  among 
U.S.  officials  including  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  about  North  Vietnamese  inten- 
tions. 


Officials  have  been  worried  for  fear  the 
Communists  might  try  to  infiltrate  large 
forces  across  the  Laotian  border  into  the 
central  Vietnamese  highlands  while  South 
Vietnamese  Government  forces  were  largely 
concentrating  on  fighting  guerrillas  south  of 
Saigon. 

Other  officials  suspect  that  the  activity  in 
southern  Laos  may  be  a  prelude  to  future 
offensives  against  Saravane  and  Attopeu,  two 
rightwing  strongholds  in  southern  Laos. 
Hostile  forces  nearly  surround  both  towns 
now. 

Since  neither  town  is  In  the  Mekong  Val- 
ley, some  analysts  here  are  concerned  lest  the 
Pathet  Lao  assume  they  can  be  attacked 
without  fear  of  American  intervention.  The 
United  States  has  often  warned  that  its 
mantle  of  protection  extends  over  the 
Mekong  Valley  bordering  Thailand. 

The  stepped-up  operations  in  southern 
Laos,  officials  said,  began  last  fall  and  have 
Increased  in  tempo  this  spring  since  pro- 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  units  gained  control 
of  the  Nakay  Plateau  In  January. 

These  officials  consider  the  southern  opera- 
tions to  be  unrelated  to  recent  offensives  by 
Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  troops 
around  the  Plalne  des  Jarres  In  north-cen- 
tral Laos. 

That  fighting,  which  pushed  the  United 
States  toward  the  brink  of  a  major  conflict, 
has  now  almost  halted. 

Although  the  ground  fighting  was  con- 
fined to  the  region  north  of  Paksane,  Laotian 
Air  Force  T-28  fighter-bombers,  supplied  by 
the  United  States,  have  carried  out  strikes 
this  month  against  some  Pathet  Lao  posi- 
tions in  southern  Laos  as  well. 

Officials  here  have  also  dropped  hints  that 
some  plans  held  in  readiness  would  call  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  to  raid  Com- 
munist supply  routes  in  Laos  and  possibly  in 
North  Vietnam. 

So  far  slich  raids  are  considered  a  fairly 
distant  possibility.  Premier  Nguyen  Khanh 
has  told  U.S.  officials  he  is  opposed  to  carry- 
ing the  war  beyond  his  borders  until  he  has 
developed  a  more  stable  base  at  home. 

The  principal  roads  from  North  Vietnam 
into  southern  Laos  are  Route  8,  from  the  city 
of  Vinh  through  the  Nape  Pass,  and  Route 
12  through  the  My  Gla  Pass,  a  bit  farther 
south. 

Since  last  fall.  Intelligence  reports  Indi- 
cated that  the  Communists  were  building  up 
Route  12-A  to  connect  Route  12  at  Nhom- 
marath  with  the  town  of  Muong  Phlne  about 
80  miles  to  the  south  on  Route  9. 

From  there,  truck  loads  of  troops  and  ship- 
ments of  ammunition,  weapons,  fuel,  medical 
supplies,  and  other  equipment  were  reported 
moving  east  toward  Tchepone  on  Route  9 
and  also  do^n  Route  23  toward  Saravane,  80 
miles  to  the  southwest,  to  Pathet  Lao  guer- 
rillas operating  In  that  area. 

3.  more  vietnams 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  19,  1965] 

Detente  Hope  Deceives  United  States, 
Latins   Say 

(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. — It  is  common- 
place in  Central  America  to  hear  experienced 
diplomats  express  the  hope  that  Washington 
Is  getting  over  Its  hypnotism  with  the  Idea 
of  a  Russian-American  detente  and  Its  mis- 
interpretation of  the  Sino-Soviet  split. 

What  h3TDnotism?  What  misinterpreta- 
tion? 

Said  an  experienced  Venezuelan  diplomat: 
"No  coiintry  in  Latin  America  would  be 
happier  to  welcome  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween Washington  and  Moscow — if  It  were 
genuine.  But  we  fear  it  is  not  genuine  so 
far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned.  Indeed 
we  believe  that  hope  of  a  detente  has  been 
used  by  Moscow  to  pull  the  wool  over  Wash- 
ington's eyes  while  the  Communists  down 


here  profit  from  America's  nonseelng  atti- 
tude to  Intensify  guerrilla  activities,  vio- 
lence, and  terrorism — or  at  least  try  to. 

"As  to  the  Slno-Soviet  split,  we  think  that 
far  from  restraining  the  Soviet  Union,  It  has 
merely  spurred  Moscow  on  to  greater  as- 
sistance to  so-called  wars  of  liberation  In 
Latin  America — assistance  designed  to  prove 
that  Moscow  is  not  soft  on  the  West  as  Pei- 
ping  says." 

cites   attacks 

"Washington  was  apparently  surprised," 
the  diplomat  went  on,  "to  hear  of  the 
Kosygin  visit  to  North  Vietnam.  We  were 
not  surprised  at  all.  For  in  Cuba,  Russians, 
Chinese,  and  North  Vietnamese  have  been 
cooperating  in  the  training  and  planning  for 
guerrilla  attacks  In  Latin  America." 

According  to  Cuban  broadcasts  and  to  the 
Cuban  press,  a  delegation  from  the  Viet- 
namese liberation  front,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Vietcong,  came  in  1964  to 
Havana  where  it  signed  a  mutual  aid  pact 
with  the  Venezuelan  guerrilla  forces. 

The  Venezuelan  guerrillas,  who  halted 
their  attacks  briefly  in  1963.  are  once  more 
in  the  mountains,  burning  ^and  killing  and 
blowing  up  things. 

The  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Venezuelan  peasants  hate  the  guerrillas 
does  not  deter  their  terrorist  leaders  any 
more  than  the  fact  that  the  Vietnamese 
peasants  hate  the  Vietcong  deters  Hanoi. 

Intelligence  reports  Indicate  that  this 
weird  consortium  planning  and  plotting  lib- 
eration wars  from  Cuba  Includes  four  coun- 
tries— Communist  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  North  Vietnam. 

Here  In  Puerto  Rico  it  is  very  unpopular 
for  strangers  to  speak  of  Communist  doings 
or  even  Intentions.  This  is  understandable 
perhaps  In  light  of  the  tourist  trade  and 
continuing  attempts  to  lure  American  busi- 
ness Investment. 

minorities  exploited 

And,  of  course,  this  is  perfectly  correct. 
There  is  no  Communist  threat  to  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  sense  that  the  Communist  con- 
sortium In  Cuba  and  local  extremists  have 
made  any  real  Inroads  in  this  country.  In- 
deed, no  responsible  official  or  writer  has 
ever  alleged  that  the  Communists  are  about 
to  take  over  In  Puerto  Rico. 

But  whether  Castro  and  his  cohorts  are 
exploiting  certain  minority  elements  In 
Puer^  Rico  and  seeking  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  mischiefmaking  In  Puerto  Rico 
is  another  matter. 

In  relatively  prosperous  Puerto  Rico  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Ideological 
divisions  of  the  Communist  camp  have  not 
prevented  their  cooperation  In  seeking  to 
propagandize  persons  who  hopefully  may 
one  day  serve  their  purposes. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6,  1965] 
China    Picks    Thailand    as    Next   Target— 

,  Pledges  Support  to  Rebel  Movement 

Tokyo,  February  5. — Communist  China 
announced  today  that  a  "patriotic  front" 
had  been  formed  in  Thailand  to  overthrow 
the  pro-Western  government  and  eradicate 
American  Influence  there. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Pelplng  had 
openly  named  Thailand  as  the  next  target  of 
a  Communist  campaign   In  southeast  Asia. 

Thailand  is  the  stanchest  U.S.  ally  on 
the  Asian  mainland,  Bangkok,  the  capital. 
Is  the  headquarter^  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organizatj(bn  (SEATO) — the  Ameri- 
can-led defense  alliance  in  the  Orient. 

(In  Washington,  U.S.  officials  expressed 
concern  but  said  that  Pelping's  announce- 
ment of  support  for  the  front  had  been 
anticipated. 

"It  strikes  me  as  the  logical  step  In 
Pelping's  policy  of  supporting  subversion 
wherever  possible  In  southeast  Asia."  one 
official  said) . 
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[From  Bangkok.  Reutera  reported  that 
Thailand  had  tightened  its  anti-Communist 
security  as  refugees  from  the  fighting  In 
Laos  continued  to  enter  tha  country  across 
the  Mekong  River.  Police  sources  said  56 
Communist  suspects  had  been  arrested  in 
northeastern  Thailand  In  the  past  few  days. 
Utest  figures  place  the  number  of  Laotian 
refugees  at  15,000.] 

Communist  China's  designs  on  Thailand 
were  made  clear  In  a  broadcast  of  the  New 
China  news  agency  heard  here  today,  al- 
though the  "patriotic  front"  was  first  an- 
nounced January  1  In  a  alandestlne  Thai- 
language  broadcast. 

Today's  broadcast  urged  "all  patriotic  peo- 
ple to  unite  as  one  and  launch  a  resolute 
struggle  to  drive  out  U.S.  Imperialism  and 
realize  the  Independence,  democracy,  peace, 
neutrality,  and  prosperity  of  Thailand." 

The  broadcast  outlined  a  program  aimed 
at  "overthrowing  the  Fascist  dictatorial  gov- 
ernment"; withdrawing  from  SEATO  and 
"driving  all  imperialist  troops  •  •  •  out  of 
Thailand";  economic  reforms  with  emphasis 
on  restricting  foreign  capital  "whose  aim  Is 
to  seize  profits  from  Thailand  •  •  •"  and 
■suppressing  and  meting  out  severe  punish- 
ment to  traitors  and  bureaucrats  who  op- 
press the  people." 

The  "reforms"  followed  the  same  revo- 
lutionary textbook  that  the  Communists 
have  used  In  Vietnam  and  tried  to  use  in 
Malaya  and  the  Philippines. 


[B*^  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  16.  1965] 
Communists  Plan  Venezuelan  Terror 

(By  Norman  Gall) 
Caracas.— TIfc  Venezuelan  Communist 
movement,  after  13  months  of  relative  quiet 
since  the  December  1963  elections,  Is  plan- 
ning a  "counteroffenslve"  aimpd  at  conquest 
of  power  through  another  cycle  of  terrorism 
and  heightened  guerrUla  warfare. 

According  to  recently  obtained  Internal 
Venezuelan  Communist  Party  documents,  the 
current  "defensive  situation"  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  National  Liberation  (FALN)  sched- 
uled to  last  "at  least  6  months"  will  give  way 
to  coordinated  violence  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  and  in  infiltrated  mflltary  Installations. 
Venezuela's  Communists  received  a  severe 
setback  when  their  call  for  boycott  of  the 
presidential  election  was  ignored  despite 
threats  of  violence.  The  small  party  never 
received  widespread  support,  even  before  the 
government  restricted  It  In  an  effort  to  end 
terrorist  acts. 

The  "defensive  situation"  described  In  a 
memorandum  of  the  party's  polltburo  cir- 
culated in  recent  months  among  FALN  guer- 
rilla units  consists  of  accelerated  programs 
of  training  guerrillas  abroad,  a  campaign  for 
amnesty  for  jailed  insurrectionists,  offers  of 
a  truce  to  the  government,  quiet  gestation  of 
more  guerrilla  operations  and  deepening  In- 
filtration of  the  regular  armed  forces. 

According  to  this  memorandum,  the  "gen- 
eral counteroffenslve  plan"  consists  of: 

"Simultaneous  Insurgency  In  military  In- 
stallations with  occupation  of  strategic  ob- 
jectives with  sufficient  flexibility  to  estab- 
lish a  long  struggle.  In  these  military  insur- 
gencies prevlovis  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  distribution  of  arms  to  our  cadres 
and  to  the  civilian  population  under  our 
control." 

Action  of  urban  guerrillas,  "including  those 
formed  with  personnel  and  equipment  com- 
ing from  abroad,  against  industrial  Installa- 
tions permitting  a  notable  economic  paraly- 
sis." 

"Specialized  action  to  disrupt  roads  and 
installations  for  centers  of  consumption 
which  could  supply  troops  for  combat  against 
our  units. 

"Provocations  at  military  bases  and  In 
cities  to  occupy  troops  which  otherwise  could 
act    against   our    Insurgents,    £ind   guerrilla 


activity    to    occupy    enemy   forces    (in   the 
mountains) ." 

Some  longtime  students  of  Communist 
operations  here  question  FALN's  present 
capacity  to  execute  such  large-scale  opera- 
tions, though  current  military  estimates 
place  rural  guerrilla  strength  at  2,000  men, 
Including  those  already  trained  and  pursuing 
normal  occupations  while  waiting  orders,  and 
3.000  urban  combatants. 

According  to  these  observers.  1964  was  a 
year  of  quiet  recuperation  of  Communist 
strength  In  Venezuela,  despite  reversals  suf- 
fered in  the  universities  and  failure  to  or- 
ganize a  united  front  of  leftist  groups  in- 
clined to   support   anti-Government   Insur- 

BTGnCV" 

The  Communists'  achievements  of  1964 
consisted  mainly  in  extending  the  number  of 
guerrilla  bands  in  gestation  or  in  open  oper- 
ation and  their  success  in  creating  a  climate 
favorable  for  anmesty  for  Jailed  Insurrec- 
tionists. 

President  Raul  Leonl  Is  being  steadily  pres- 
sured by  the  two  parties  which  have  joined 
Acclon  Democratlca  (the  Government  party) 
to  form  a  coalition  government  Into  giving 
favorable  consideration  to  the  amnesty  ap- 
peals. 

Another  Internal  Communist  document,  a 
report  on  party  organization  In  eastern  Vene- 
zuela, laments  the  decline  In  party  activity 
In  many  localities  after  the  election. 

But  the  same  report  notes  considerable 
strength  In  the  Iron  and  steel  producing 
region  of  Bolivar  state. 

In  the  past  the  Communists  have  concen- 
trated their  labor  effort  In  penetrating  unions 
In  the  mining  and  petroleum  industries. 

The  dominant  Communist  strategy  In 
Venezuela,  over  the  objectlpn  of  a  dissident 
minority  opposing  contlrfued  violence.  Is 
based  upon  the  concept  of  "long  war"  as 
developed  In  China.  Cuba.  Algeria  and  Viet- 
nam. 

A  training  program  advocated  In  the  party 
strategy  memorandum  advocated  "a  pro- 
longed period  of  specialization  for  the  group 
that  returns  to  Venezuela  by  Irregular 
means." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  20,  1964] 
Guatemala  Rebels  Step  Up  Pight  Against 
Regime 
(By  Paul  P.  Kennedy) 
GUATEMALA.   December   18.— Revolutionary 
forces  fighting  as  guerrilla  units  In  the  Carib- 
bean area  of  Guatemala  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  political  Indeclsiveness  here  to  step  up 
their  activities  against  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Col.  Enrique  Peralta  Azurdla. 

The  well -equipped,  well-trained  groups  In 
the  mountain  and  jungle  areas  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Izabal  are  estimated  at  150  to  300. 
They  are  said  to  have  more  than  1,000  ad- 
herents in  the  urban  areas,  particularly  here 
In  the  capital. 

They  regularly  produce  the  newspaper 
Revoluclonarlo  Soclallsta  and  also  distribute 
pamphlets  throughout  the  Republic.  Persons 
caught  distributing  the  publication  face  a 
heavy  fine  and  prison  sentence. 

The  guerrilla  forces  get  ransoms  from  the 
families  of  kidnap  victims  and  more  money 
by  holding  up  travelers  on  the  Puerto  Bar- 
rios Highway.  But  it  appears  evident  now 
that  the  movement  is  receiving  funds  from 
outside  soxirces  as  well. 

SHIPMENT  OF  FUNDS 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation 
over  the  reported  shipment  last  month  of 
$100,000  in  quetzals  from  a  bank  here  to  a 
New  York  bank. 

The  Guatemala  bank  assumed  the  costs 
of  commission.  Insurance  and  the  shipping  at 
the  going  rate  of  1  percent  for  the  total 
transaction.  There  was  no  Indication  here 
of  the  Identification  of  the  consignee  In  New 
York  The  Guatemala  Government,  while 
It  enforces  dollar  control,  does  not  ask  for 


details  of   quetzals-for-doUars  transactions. 
The  quetzal  is  on  a  par  with  the  dollar. 

The  theory  prevalent  here  Is  that  the  un- 
derground movement  Is  being  supplied  by 
adherents  traveling  from  Mexico.  This 
theory,  vaguely  defined,  holds  that  In  transac- 
tions such  as  the  quetzal-dollar  exchange  the 
messengers  for  the  guerrilla  forces  smuggle 
In  the  funds  from  Mexico.  The  question  of 
finances  arises  from  the  certainty  that  the 
expenses  of  the  underground  movement  are 
mounting  and  that  there  Is  no  way  to  ac- 
count for  its  funds  except  from  outside 
sources.  . 

Marco  Antonio  Yong  Sosa.  called  El 
Chlno"  because  one  of  his  parents  was 
Chinese,  admitted  In  an  Interview  with  the 
leftist  Mexican  magazine  writer  Victor  Rico 
Galan  that  a  number  of  the  incursions  of 
the  guerrilla  forces  he  leads  have  brought 
In  about  $100,000.  The  principal  contribu- 
tion was  $75,000  paid  as  ransom  for  Jorge 
Samayoa,  the  kidnapped  son  of  a  Guate- 
malan movie  chain  operator. 

REVENUE    FROM    RAIDS 

Additional  revenue  has  come  from  raids 
on  provincial  United  Fruit  Co.  treasuries  and 
small  banks. 

Mr  Yong  Sosa,  In  the  interview  published 
In  the  leftist  Mexican  magazine  Slempre  on 
October  30. 1963,  conceded  that  his  forces  had 
assassinated  several  public  figures  and  a  large 
number  of  army  officers  ranging  up  to  colonel 
m  rank.  Most  of  the  assassinations,  he  said, 
were  for  political  reasons. 

The  guerUla  forces,  even  their  supporters 
m  the  capital  concede,  are  primarily  of  nui- 
sance value.     But  they  have  an  unsettling 
political  effect  not  only  In  the  mountains  but 
also  m  the   urban   centers.     In  the   cities, 
particularly  In  the  capital,  they  plant  small 
bombs  and  occasionally  kidnap  or  shoot  per- 
sons considered  to  be  enemies  of  the  move- 
ment.   Earlier  this  week  they  exploded  about 
a  dozen  bombs  here.    These  explosions  fol- 
lowed a  police  search  that  found  caches  of 
mortars,  machlneguns,  small  arms,  and  am- 
munition. .o-«„„ 
There  is  some  question  whether  Mr ^  Yong 
sosa,  who  was  trained  as  a  guerrilla  fighter 
by  the   united    Stetes   In   the   Canal    Zone 
was  himself  a  Communist.     He  has  told  at 
least  one  Guatemalan  politician  that  he  Is 
accepting      assistance      from      Communist 
sources  in  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

This  politician  Is  Francisco  VUlagran  Kra- 
mer   a   young  lawyer   who   Is   head   of  the 
leftist     Revolutionary     Democratic     Union 
Party      At  one  time  Mr.  VUlagran  Kramer 
and  his  party  contemplated   a  union  with 
the  Yong  Sosa  organization,  the  lawyer  said. 
Representatives  of  the  two  org^lzatlons  ac- 
cording    to    Mr.    VUlagran    Kramer     held 
a  senef  of  conferences,  but  these  were  broken 
off  when  the  VUlagran  Kramer  party  decided 
to  go  to  the  polls  on  Its  own  last  May.    Tms 
decision.  Mr.  VUlagran  Kramer  said  was  niade 
over  the  heated  objections  of  the  Yong  Sosa 
eroup   which  maintained  that  a  revolutlon- 
fry   overthrow   of   the  Peralta   government 
was  Guatemala's  only  political  solution. 


4.   THE  ECONOMY,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

[From  the  New  York  -nmes.  Mar.  16.  19641 

Vietnam  Speeds  Gain  in  Industry 

(By  PhUip  Shabecoff) 

Amid  the  carnage  of  civU  war.  industrial 
birth  is  continuing  In  Vietnam. 

At  Blenhoa.  20  miles  outside  of  Saigon,  a 
new  papermlU  wlU  officially  begin  produc- 
Son  today.  The  opening  wiU  culminate  26 
monthVof  construction  work,  frequently  In- 
S?Sp4d  by  skirmishes  between  Vietnamese 
troops  and  the  Vietmlnh. 

At  Anhoa.  530  miles  north  of  Saigon,  work 
on  a  elant  Government  industrial  complex 
is  moving  steadily  ahead,  despite  frequent 
Incursions  by  guerrillas. 
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The  first  phase  of  the  project,  including  a 
coal  mine,  a  hydroelectric  plant,  a  nitrogen 
fertilizer  plant,  and  a  calcium-carbide  plant. 
Is  about  75  percent  completed  and  should 
be  finished  by  early  next  year. 

INTERNATIONAL  TEAMWORK 

The  Cong  Ty  Ky  Nghe  Glay  Vietnam  pulp 
and  paper  mill  was  completely  built  by  the 
Parson  &  Whittemore-Lyddon  organiza- 
tion, with  a  team  of  workers  and  technicians 
that  included  Vietnamese,  Americans 
Canadians,  Taiwan  Chinese,  Frenchmen. 
Germans,  Indians,  and  Swiss. 

The  plant  was  built  under  difficult  condi- 
tions. An  American  executive  who  visited 
the  site  said  that  workers  were  frequently 
the  target  of  snipers— particularly  occidental 
workers. 

The  mill,  which  wUl  produce  newsprint 
and  writing  paper,  is  owned  by  the  Viet- 
namese Government.  Foreign  exchange  for 
the  purchase  of  machinery  was  provided  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  Parsons  &  Whlttemore  has  subscribed  for 
19  percent  of  the  share  capital. 

The  Anhoa  site,  less  than  100  miles  south 
of  the  17th  parallel,  partitioning  Vietnam, 
was  selected  for  the  Industrial  complex  be- 
cause of  the  coal  deposits  at  nearby  None- 
Eon.  ^ 

The  industrial  project  in  the  populous 
province  of  Quangnam.  was  aided  by  a  $1.7 
million  grant  from  the  Development  Agencv 
$400,000  Of  which  was  used  to  purchase  a 
fleet  of  14  pieces  of  construction  equipment 
from  Allis -Chalmers  International. 

The  Nongson  coal  mine  is  already  In  opera- 
tion and  last  year  produced  some  200  000 
tons  of  anthracite. 

A  SECOND  PHASE 

The  second  phase  of  the  giant  project, 
which  Is  also  owned  by  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
1968.  This  phase  wUl  include  a  caustic-soda 
plant,  a  glass  factory,  a  cement  plant,  a  dry- 
Ice  plant  and  several  other  producing  facili- 
ties. 

A  third  phase,  which  will  depend  on 
whether  more  coal  can  be  found  in  the  Nong- 
son bed,  will  include  development  of  nearby 
magnetite,  hematite,  gold,  copper,  lead  and 
other  metal  deposits  and  a  factory  for  ore 
concentration. 

The  French  and  West  German  Govern- 
ments have  also  made  grants  to  assist  the 
Anhoa-Nongson  complex. 

The  project  area  is  accessible  by  a  rail- 
road, two  highways,  and  the  Thubon  River 
Because  of  heavy  guerrilla  activity,  however 
•military   helicopter   is   often   the   only  safe 
way  of  reaching  the  development. 

One  American  technician,  who  recently 
returned  from  working  on  the  complex,  said 
that  the  first  thing  he  was  Issued  when  he 
arrived  was  an  M-l  rifle. 

[From  the  Christian  Sclpnce  Monitor, 

Feb. 19, 1964] 

Vietnam 

(By  Robert  R.  Brunn) 

Washington.— Communist  North  Viet- 
nam's woes  are  giving  sizable  encouragement 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  and  the 
United  States. 

Some  kind  of  a  respite  Is  being  offered 
hard-pressed  American  officials  dealing  with 
the  guerrilla  war.  They  argued  that  now  is 
the  time  to  place  aggressive  pressure  on  the 
Communist  forces. 

Self -admitted  weaknesses  of  the  Hanoi 
government  of  North  Vietnam,  some  rather 
surprising  assumptions  by  the  Communists, 
and  U.S.  Intelligence  assessments  add  up  in 
this  way: 

Hanoi  grimly  assumes  that  the  anguish- 
provoking  war  will  continue,  without  any 
question  through  1964  and  beyond.  This  is 
despite  Washington's  acknowledgement  that 
the  next  4  months  are  "crucial." 
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Hanoi  Is  combating  the  widening  un- 
popularity of  the  war  in  the  south  which 
is  draining  off  resources  from  a  seriously  de- 
pressed economy.  Apathy  often  charac- 
terizes the  civilian  attitude. 

MOSCOW  REJECTION 

Last  year's  North  Vietnamese  harvest  was 
at  least  20  percent  below  1962's  middling 
harvest.  Some  starvation  Is  visible  but  there 
Is  no  general  disaster  in  sight. 

Moscow  has  flatly  turned  down  a  direct 
Hanoi  plea  for  aid  to  support  the  war.  The 
North  Vietnamese  reason  that  they  can't  af- 
ford to  turn  their  backs  politically  on 
Pelping,  and  that  Pelping's  gasping  economy 
can  give  them  little  help  in  terms  of  food 
or  weapons. 

Morale  among  the  Communist  Vietcong 
troops  in  the  guerrilla  war  is  a  continuing 
problem  for  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. Analysis  have  seen  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence that  the  division  between  pro-Pelping 
and  pro-Moscow  camps  seriously  hampers 
the  war  effort,  as  such.  The  major  Hanoi 
decision  to  side  openly  with  Pelping  was 
bound  to  leave  a  disappointed  minority  but 
there  have  been  no  demotions,  no  dissident 
voices  raised. 

Hanoi  has  a  healthy,  decisive  respect  for 
U.S.  military  power  and  sees  the  superior 
weapons,  equipment,  and  manpower  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  still  a  major  obstacle 
to  victory.  The  Commxmlsts  fear  an  escala- 
tion of  the  war,  bringing  an  open  U.S.  inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam,  and  this  has  tended 
up  to  now  to  keep  the  Communist  military 
effort  within  a  limited  framework. 

While  the  Vietcong  at  times  has  its  guer- 
rillas at  battalion  strength,  they  are  In  no 
position  to  coordinate  such  units  In  massive 
movements  against  the  South  Vietnamese. 
One  factor  Is  the  lack  of  well-anchored  sup- 
ply bases  for  such  operations. 

Neutralization  of  North  Vietnam  is  con- 
sidered to  be  utterly  out  of  the  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  Hanoi  regime. 

Much  of  the  above  analysis  comes  out  of  a 
careful  American  study  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant statement  made  by  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment in  several  years. 

PROTRACTED  TRIALS 

It  was  spelled  out  In  two  articles  in  the 
January  and  February  issues  In  Hanoi's  prin- 
cipal Journal,  Hoc  Tan,  and  a  third  article 
in  the  newspaper  Nhan  Dan. 

This  official  line  laid  down  by  the  articles 
in  Hoc  Tan  Is  designed  to  seep  down  through 
the  ranks  of  the  faithful  and  be  imported  to 
South  Vietnam  and  discussed  by  the  fighting 
guerrillas,  observers  here  believe. 

When  the  articles  speak  of  new.  hard,  long, 
protracted  trials  in  the  war  and  use  the  word 
"protracted"  over  and  over  again,  the  signal 
Is  that  the  Hanoi  Communists  are  not  think- 
ing In  terms  of  a  rapid  termination  of  the 
war  or  the  imminent  defeat  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Communists  expect  a 
mounting  military  Initiative  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  complain  that  often  they  will  have 
to  meet  modem  weapons  with  rusty  nails 
and  crossbows. 

ECONOMIC    DRAIN 

Analysts  emphasize  there  Is  no  widespread 
disaffection  in  North  Vietnam.  The  farm 
situation  Is  grim  but  not  beyond  hope. 

But  there  Is  little  doubt  there  Is  a  solid 
body  of  opinion  In  the  north  that  the  never 
ending  war  is  the  primary  cause  for  the  weak- 
ness of  their  economy. 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  seen  here  as 
basically  an  indigenous  one,  gaining  in  Its 
support  from  within  Vietnam.  It  is  a  dirty 
war  and  one  which  has  its  grim  aspects  for 
the  Communists  who  have  had  no  spectacu- 
lar victories.  These  magazine  articles  were 
designed  to  buck  up  the  morale  of  the  fight- 
ing men.  * 


5.   COMMENTS    AND   EDITORIAL   OPINION 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23,  1965] 
Negotiations 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  the  world 
to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  fallen  IntQ  an  Irreconcilable  di- 
vision on  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  negotiate  a  settlement  in 
South  Vietnam.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion,  but  they  do  not  relate  to  the  idea  of 
negotiation;  they  concern  the  kind  of  nego- 
tiation. Sentiment  surely  is  overwhelming- 
ly in  favor  of  negotiations  that  would  end 
the  fighting,  set  up  enforceable  peace  terms, 
preserve  the  rights  of  our  friends  in  South 
Vietnam  and  leave  intact  the  honor  and  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States.  Just  as  certainly, 
sentiment  Is  against  negotiations  that  would 
not  do  this.  The  choice  is  not  "negotia- 
tions" or  "no  negotiations."  The  question 
Is:  "What  kind  of  negotiations?" 

In  1954,  the  French  were  driven  Into  ne- 
gotiations of  a  kind  we  must  avoid.  Mendez 
France  was  In  desperation.  He  had  promised 
to  get  France  out  of  Indochina.  To  do  It  he 
had  to  abandon  many  of  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam  to  Communist  vengeance.  He  had 
to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  intervene  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  by  allowing  the  EDO  treaty  to 
fail  in  the  French  chamber  he  encouraged 
that  collaboration.  But  French  power  was 
being  drained  away  In  Indochina.  The  na- 
tion was  literally  bleeding  to  death.  History 
can  forgive  a  weak  power  at  the  end  of  Its 
resources  for  upsetting  Its  allies  In  Europe, 
for  deserting  its  comrades  In  arms  in  Indo- 
china and  for  closing  its  eyes  to  the  conse- 
quences in  Asia.  France  had  no  other 
choice. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  not  a  small 
Eiu-opean  power  at  the  end  of  its  military, 
economic,  and  political  resources.  It  is  a 
great  global  power  whose  might  Is  undi- 
minished. It  will  be  Judged  by  different 
standards.  It  cannot  permit  savage  re- 
prisals to  be  worked  upon  anti-Communist 
South  Vietnamese.  It  cannot  allow  them  to 
died  by  battalions  In  order  to  save  the  lives 
and  property  of  Americans.  It  cannot  offer 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  intervener  po- 
litical concessions  at  the  expense  of  Euro- 
pean allies.  It  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
extension  of  Chinese  Conamunlst  power  In 
Asia. 

Many  feared  at  the  time  that  the  1954 
negotiations  would  not  end  the  fighting.  And 
Indeed  they  permitted  It  to  continue  on  terms 
advantageous  to  communism.  They  did  not 
provide  a  settlement  that  enforced  Itself  or 
one  that  permitted  anyone  else  to  enforce 
it. 

Can  negotiations  In  1965  do  any  better? 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  Chinese 
sponsors  understand  the  difference  between 
a  powerful  United  States  and  an  exhausted 
France  they  might.  But  they  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  difference.  If  they  are 
convinced  that  this  country  has  the  power 
and  the  will  to  pursue  its  legitimate  ends 
as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so, 
negotiations  might  be  feasible  and  arrange- 
ments of  an  acceptable  peace  possible.  Until 
the  posture  of  the  United  States  is  under- 
stood by  those  ^Ith  whom  negotiations  must 
be  conducted,  fTrl  UMintry  must  look  to  the 
practical  military  mEns  of  better  protecting 
its  position  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  need  greatly  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  conduct  of 
the  war  inside  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam. 
Several  immediate  steps  are  self-evident  to 
military  authority:  (1)  The  routes  by  which 
North  Vietnam  is  maintaining  replacements 
and  supplies  for  35,000  infiltrators  must  be 
more  nearly  sealed  off  by  the  use  of  more 
troops  on  the  border  and  by  a  tighter  naval 
blockade;  (2)  the  ratio  of  South  Vietnam  to 
Vietcong  forces  must  be  raised  from  5-to-l 
to  at  least  the  8-to-l  level  by  which  the  Brlt- 
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Ish  gained  success  agalnit  Communists  in 
Malaya;  (3)  points  from  which  troops  are 
embarked  and  material  shipped  in  North 
Vietnam  must  not  enjoy  Immunity  from  re- 
prisal attack;  (4)  the  command  structure  of 
the  South  Vietnam  forces  must  be  stabilized; 
(5)  the  South  Vietnam  civilian  government 
must  be  strengthened. 

There  is  no  time  limit  in  which  we  must 
achieve  these  objectives.  The  scale  of  ex- 
penditures is  not  prohibitive.  We  can  keep 
up  operations  on  an  even  greater  scale,  year 
after  year  and  decade  after  decade,  if  that  is 
vital  to  our  interests. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  nothing  is  possible  without  a  primary 
effort  by  the  South  Vietnam  people  them- 
selves. The  war  against  the  Vietcong  is 
their  war.  And  it  Is  a  war  which  only  South 
Vietnam  forces  can  win.  The  struggle  for 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  Is  the  struggle  of 
Vietnamese  leaders.  It  Is  conceivable  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  may  fail  completely  on 
these  fronts.  If  that  happens,  regretfully 
and  sorrowfully,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  be  governed  by  what  we  can  do  and  not 
by  what  we  would  like  to  do  or  what  we  ought 

to  do. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  proceed  to  the 
more  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the 
more  efficient  organization  of  the  civilian 
Government  In  South  Vietnam,  we  should 
continuously  make  known  the  very  limited 
nature  of  our  objectives.  Unlike  the  French 
In  1954,  we  have  no  colonial  ambitions.  We 
wish  to  see  an  independent  South  Vietnam, 
safe  from  external  aggression,  free  to  choose 
In  peace  the  kind  of  government  its  people 
wish  (even  if  it  is  a  Communist  government 
In  the  end) ,  open  to  normal  trade  and  inter- 
course with  North  Vietnam  and  other  Asian 
neighbors  with  whom  It  surely  must  be 
closely  associated  In  the  future.  Such  a 
South  Vietnam  would  not  menace  any  Asian 
neighbor  or  threaten  any  legitimate  interest 
of  North  Vietnam. 

More  than  mere  oral  assurances  are  needed 
to  assure  the  future  of  such  a  country.  There 
are,  however,  many  sorts  of  satisfactory  per- 
formance bonds  that  could  be  given  by  a 
North  Vietnam  Government  desiring  peace 
on  these  terms. 

Surely  there  Is  not  much  mystery  about 
the  conditions  to  settle  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  When  there  Is  a  fair  prospect  for 
arriving  at  these  conditions,  there  will  be 
little  difference  among  Americans  as  to  the 
wisdom  or  desirability  of  negotiating. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  15,  1965] 

Washington  Close-Up— Vietnam  :  The 

Domino  Theory 


(By  Crosby  3.  Noyes) 
With  the  way  things  are  going  In  Vietnam 
It  is  only  natural  that  a  certain  amount  of 
thought  should  be  given  these  days  to  the 
domino  theory. 

It  was  President  Elsenhower  who  first  used 
the  metaphor  to  explain  and  Justify  our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam.  If  our  position  there 
should  topple,  he  thought,  a  whole  series  of 
non-Communist  states  in  southeast  Asia 
would  almost  automatically  fall  under  Com- 
mxmist  rule. 

The  domino  theory  Is  a  good  deal  less  ^ 
popular  in  adminlstratldn  circles  today  than 
it  once  was.  As  the  political  situation  in 
Vietnam  deteriorates  and  the  possibility  of 
Communist  victory  grows,  serious  considera- 
tion Is  being  given  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  limiting  the  extent  of  a  possible  defeat 
there. 

Since  administration:  leaders  tend  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  the  domino  theory,  they 
also  tend  to  deny  rather  emphatically  any 
total  withdrawal  of  American  military  power 


from  southeast  Asia  in  the  event  of  a  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  The  argument  some- 
times made  by  Vietnam  bitter-enders,  that  it 
would  mean  a  retreat  back  to  Hawaii  and  an 
end  to  our  presence  In  Asia,  is  rejected. 

It  can  be  argued  on  the  contrary  that  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  harder  to  defend 
against  Conununlst  subversion  than  South 
Vietnam.  The  almost  impossible  task  of  try- 
ing to  create  a  country  where  none  exists  in 
the  midst  of  a  revolution  that  had  been  In 
progress  for  a  decade  before  the  Americans 
arrived  would  not  confront  us  elsewhere. 

Thailand,  for  example,  would  provide  In- 
finitely more  favorable  ground  for  resistance 
to  the  Chinese  Communist  thrust.  There, 
at  least,  there  Is  a  sense  of  national  Identity 
and  a  tradition  of  government  authority. 
And  while  the  history  of  the  country  Is  not 
exactly  one  of  heroic  defense  of  freedom,  the 
Thai,  with  encouragement,  have  shown 
themselves  quite  determined  In  opposing 
Communist  pressures. 

These  pressures,  perhaps,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  Increase  If  the  position  In  Viet- 
nam were  lost.  But  the  problems  of  waging 
a  subversive  war  against  a  country  as  rela- 
tively well  organized  as  Thailand  are  enor- 
mously different  than  In  Vietnam.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mao  Tse-tung's 
guerrillas  would  find  the  waters  of  Thailand's 
population  very  congenial. 

Open  military  pressure  through  Laos  would 
Involve  substantial  risks  for  the  Chinese. 
As  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  Thailand  could  call  on— and 
presumably  receive— aid  from  Australia. 
Prance,  Ney?  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  PhUlp- 
plnes,  Britain,  and  the  United   States. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty.  In  fact, 
the  power  of  the  United  States  Is  aheady 
committed  In  Thailand,  to  the  extent  that 
It  might  be  needed  to  resist  either  Com- 
munist subversion  or  outright  attack.  And 
though  there  Is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
our  commitment  would  reach  anything  like 
the  proportions  in  Vietnam,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  suppose  that  It  would  be 
withdrawn. 

There  are  those  In  Washington  today  who 
deplore  this  state  of  affairs.  The  advocates 
of  worldwide  American  "disengagement"  are 
inclined  to  the  theory  that  American  power 
and  prestige  should  never  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Vietnam  In  the  first  place.  And 
from  here  they  argue  that.  Its  commitment  In 
any  of  the  so-called  soft  areas  of  southeast 
Asia — which,  presumably,  means  all  of  it — 
should  be  avoided  at  all  cost. 

There  are  also  those  who  contend  that 
any  substantial  transfer  of  American  power 
to  Thailand  would  simply  serve  to  invite 
increased  Communist  pressures  there.  The 
converse  of  the  domino  theory  is  that  the 
only  way  to  contain  the  spread  of  mUitant 
communism  in  the  area  is  by  strict  nonin- 
volvement  and  the  encouragement  of  neu- 
tralist states  on  the  periphery  of  China. 

The  trouble  with  both  theories  is  that  they 
are  belled  by  the  evidence.  The  evidence  Is 
that  strong  Communist  pressure  already  Is 
being  brought  to  bear  on  neutral  states  In 
southeast  Asia.  It  may  be  that  these  pres- 
svu-es  can  be  resisted  by  reasonably  well 
Integrated  nations  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  political  stability  and  military  backing. 
It  is  not  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  a 
defeat  in  Vletnanl  to  say  that  It  would  not 
necessarily  mean  defeat  everywhere. 

It  Is  time  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  continuing  process  of  con- 
taining or  at  least  limiting  the  thrust  of 
Communist  China  which  threatens  all  of 
southeast  Asia.  To  pretend  that  this  thrust 
does  not  exist,  or  that  It  does  not  represent 
a  threat  to  vital  American  Interests,  or  that 
It  can  be  limited  by  diplomacy,  could  well 
turn  defeat  into  disaster. 


[From  the  National  Observer.  Dec.  28.  1964] 
At  a  Crossroads  in  Asia?— Vietnam  :  Fading 

Friendship  and   New   Focos   on   Domino 

Theort 

The  speaker  was  no  leftist  demagog,  though 
his  attack  on  U.S.  policy  was  full  of  words 
like  Interference  and  colonialism.  The  speak- 
er was.  Instead,  an  American  ally  in  a  war 
against  communism.  South  Vietnam's  Lt. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh.  And  his  words  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  very  basis  of 
American  policy  In  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  better,  said  General  Khanh,  "to  live 
poor  but  proud  as  free  citizens  of  an  Inde- 
pendent country  rather  than  In  ease  and 
shame  as  slaves  of  the  foreigners  and  Com- 
munists." South  Vietnam,  he  added,  should 
be  prepared  to  go  it  alone  against  the  Com- 
mxmlst  Vietcong  and  spurn  further  U.S.  help. 

Washington  was  stunned  by  last  week's 
attack  from  the  wily  ex-Premier,  once  re- 
garded as  South  Vietnam's  best  hope  of 
achieving  victory  over  Red  guerrillas.  And 
the  question,  once  again,  was  being  asked 
m  the  Nation's  Capital,  "What  would  hap- 
pen If  the  United  States  pulled  out?" 

CURTAILMENT    OF    AID? 

To  be  sure,  no  high  administration  of- 
ficial went  so  far  as  to  xirge  outright  with- 
drawal. But  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
expressing  the  Government's  opposition  to 
last  week's  Saigon  house-cleaning  by  young 
army  officers,  hinted  at  a  curtailment  of  pro- 
posed U.S.  aid.  "Obviously,"  he  said,  'if 
there  are  problems  of  unity,  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  assistance  that  are  simply  not  fea- 
sible "  And  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  revived  his  proposal  to  transfer  the 
question  of  Vietnam's  future  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  conference  table.  "I  don't  think 
neutrality  Is  a  bad  word,"  he  said. 

Indeed,  the  voices  urging  a  sharp  reap- 
praisal of  America's  Asian  policy  received  an 
additional  boost  on  Christmas  Eve.  A  ter- 
rorist bomb  exploded  In  the  garage  of  the 
main  U.S.  officers'  billet  in  Saigon,  killing  2 
Americans  and  Injiu^ng  110  persons.  The 
bomb  apparently  was  smuggled  Into  the 
heavily  guarded  building  In  a  U.S.  Jeep,  an- 
other indication  of  Increasing  Vietcong  bold- 
ness despite  the  Intense  U.S.  effort  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Why  doesn't  the  United  States  pull  out  ot 
Vietnam?  The  answer  can  be  summed  up  In 
three  words:  The  domino  theory. 

Through  the  years,  American  officials  have 
argued  that  If  South  Vietnam  were  to  fall  to 
the  Communists,  the  other  nations  of  south- 
east Asia  would  likewise  topple— Uke  a  row 
of  stacked  dominoes. 


WHAT  the  REDS  WOULD  GOBBLE 

Landlocked  Laos,  already  two-thirds  in 
Communist  hands,  would  be  swiftly  gobbled 
up  by  the  Reds.  Thailand,  which  caved  In  to 
Japanese  Invaders  after  only  5  hours  of  fight- 
ing In  December  1941.  would  sue  for  some 
accommodation  with  Red  China  in  hope  of 
preserving  a  semblance  of  Its  long-cherished 
independence  from  foreign  rule.  Burma, 
whose  government  already  has  cut  most  of  Its 
ties  with  the  West,  would  become  little  more 
than  a  Chinese  province.  Cambodia,  recently 
professing  friendship  with  China,  would  suc- 
cumb quickly  to  Communist  domination. 

The  domino  theory  extends  even  further. 
Pessimistic  proponents  of  the  theory  fear 
that  if  the  United  States  Is  forced  out  of 
South  Vietnam,  either  by  a  Communist  con- 
quest or  by  the  Saigon  government,  all  of 
Asia  might  be  opened  to  Chlnjese  Communist 
penetration,  either  through  subversion  or 
outright  invasion.  At  least,  they  argue, 
strongly  pro-Western  nations  such  as  Japan. 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa  could 
no  longer  trust  the  United  States  to  fulfill  any 
promises  to  protect  them.  India.  Pakistan 
and  South  Korea,  too.  might  have  second 
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thoughts     about     alining     themselves     too 
closely  with  the  United  States. 

A  cle*-cut  Communist  victory  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  domino  theorists  maintain, 
would  have  worldwide  repercussions.  The 
Communists  in  Pelplng  would  win  the  argu- 
ment with  the  Conununists  In  Moscow 
over  how  to  spread  their  Ideology.  Commu- 
nists would  expand  their  Chinese-style  sub- 
versive activities  in  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica, confident  that  the  United  States  would 
refuse  to  become  Involved  In  another  expen- 
sive guerrilla  war. 

LEAVE  THE   WEAPONS   BEHIND? 

The  domino  theory  Is  based,  of  course,  on 
the  presumption  that  without  U.S.  aid  South 
Vietnam  would  collapse  before  the  Commu- 
nists. But  if  the  United  States  did  withdraw, 
most  probably  American  weapons  and  equip- 
ment now  stored  In  that  country  would  be 
left  behind.  The  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  would  certainly  not  succumb  to  the 
Communist  guerrillas  overnight. 

But  psychologically.  South  Vietnam  would 
be  weakened.  The  South  Vietnamese  mill-, 
tary  situation,  after  all,  has  steadily  de- 
teriorated despite  American  aid  of  more  than 
$1,500,000  a  day  and  the  presence  of  22.000 
American  advisers.i  Without  American  sup- 
port, the  best  guess  is  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  quickly  seek  a  political,  rather 
than  a  military,  solution  to  the  Red  threat. 

The  Communists  probably  would  be  willing 
to  negotiate  a  cease-fire,  figuring  It  would  be 
less  expensive  to  them  to  subVert  the  Gov- 
ernment from  within. 

BATTLE    WPTH    NO   FRONTLINES 

The  United  States,  even  if  it  pulled  out  of 
South  Vietnam,  still  would  remain  the 
strongest  military  power  In  Asia.  The  7th 
Fleet  now  protects  Formosa  from  Com- 
munist Chinese  invasion  and  could  quickly 
hustle  troops  to  any  Asian  country  threat- 
ened by  Communist  military  forces.  But,  the 
domino  theorists  say,  the  7th  Fleet  has 
failed  to  prevent  Red  subversion  in  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam.  Although  the  United  States 
Is  the  world's  mightiest  military  power,  they 
say,  nuclear  bombs,  tanks,  and  aircraft  car- 
riers are  of  little  use  against  a  guerrilla  force 
fighting   a    battle    with    no   front    lines. 

At  a  press  conference  last  week.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  ducked  a  question  about 
whether  the  United  States  still  subscribed  to 
the  domino  theory. 

He  did  say,  however,  that  If  South  Viet- 
nam were  lost  to  the  Communists,  "they 
would  simply  move  the  problem  to  the  next 
country  and  the  next  and  the  next.  And. 
as  I  say,  this  Is  not  dominoes.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  Marxism  that  comes  out  of  Pelplng." 

Mr.  Rusk  asserted  that  South  Vietnam's 
"primary  requirement"  in  the  fight  against 
the  Communists  is  national  unity.  "Unity." 
he  said,  "would  be  worth  many,  many  divi- 
sions." But  there  was  no  unity  in  South 
Vietnam  last  week. 

The  latest  upheaval  began  in  the  same  way 
as  most  of  the  previous  coups  and  attempted 
coups — with  the  rumbling  of  trucks  filled 
with  soldiers  In  the  streets  of  Saigon.  The 
purge  was  carried  out  speedily.  Soldiers, 
under  command  of  a  clique  of  9  Junior 
officers,  arrested  most  of  the  members  of  the 
15-man  High  National  Council,  the  country's 
provisional  legislature,  and  several  dozen 
other  political  figures. 

The  officers  acted,  they  said,  because  the 
council  was  dominated  by  "counter-revolu- 
tionary elements  that  were  acting  against 
the  spirit  of  national  unity."  The  arrested 
council  members,  the  officers  said,  had  been 
"conspiring"  against  the  armed  forces  In 
hope  of  furthering  "their  own  personal 
ambitions." 

OFFICER     FACTIONS     FETJD 

But  more  than  the  personal  ambitions  and 
rivalries  of  the  officers  seemed  to  be  involved. 
The  nine  officers  all  hold  key  positions  in  the 


military,  although  in  seniority  they  rank  be- 
low many  officers  without  field  responsibility. 
The  two  officer  factions  have  been  feuding 
for  months.  On  December  18  the  Junior  offi- 
cers formed  an  organization  called  the 
Armed  Forces  Council,  with  no  representa- 
tion from  the  senior  officers.  The  council 
then  drew  up  an  order  calling  for  mandatory 
retirement  of  all  officers  with  at  least  25 
years'  service.  This  would  retire  about  40 
officers,  including  MaJ.  Gen.  Duong  Van 
Minh,  former  Premier  who  Is  popular  with 
South  Vietnam's  Buddhists. 

The  High  National  Council  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  order.  So  the  Junior  officers  abol- 
ished the  legislative  group.  The  purge 
leaders.  Air  Commodore  Nguyen  Cao  Ky, 
commander  of  the  air  force,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Chanh  Thl,  commander  of  the  1st 
Army  Corps,  defended  the  military's  right  to 
"act  as  mediator"  of  disputes  within  the 
Governmenlj. 

The  officers  said  their  move  was  aimed  at 
eliminating  political  interference  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  antlguerrllla  war.  But,  although 
they  disbanded  the  legislative  arm  of  the 
Government,  they  pledged  continued  support 
to  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong  and  his  Cabinet. 
The  Premier  has  been  under  attack  by  mili- 
tant Buddhist  organizations  almost  since  he 
took  office  October  30.  The  purge  leaders  in- 
dicated they  believed  their  move  would  pave 
the  way  for  reconciling  the  Buddhists  and 
the  Huong  government. 

MOTIVES    CALLED     SINCERE 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  quickly  op- 
posed the  purge.  Conceding  that  the  officers' 
motives  in  attempting  to  stabilize  the  Gov- 
ernment were  sincere,  Embassy  officials 
said  the  purge  would  only  further  disrupt  the 
Government.  U.S.  Ambassador  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor  held  hurried  consultations  with  the 
Junior  officers.  General  Khanh,  and  Premier 
Huong.    The  officers  refused  to  back  down. 

General  Khanh's  position  In  the  maneuver- 
ing was  unclear,  but  there  were  plenty 'of 
rumors.  One  said  he  had  been  at  odds  with 
the  Junior  officers  in  recent  weeks  because  of 
his  refusal  to  pledge  his  support  to  Mr. 
Huong,  his  successor  as  Premier.  The  Junior 
officers  were  said  to  have  threatened  Decem- 
ber 6  to  Jail  General  Khanh  unless  he  pub- 
licly announced  support  of  the  Premier.  It 
was  rumored,  too,  that  General  Khanh  was 
quietly  conferring  with  Buddhist  leaders,  pre- 
sumably In  hope  of  capitalizing  on  any  Bud- 
dhist-provoked overthrow  of  the  Huong  gov- 
ernment. 

In  a  radio  address  after  a  meeting  with 
Ambassador  Taylor,  General  Khanh  accepted  ^ 
full  responsibility  for  the  purge.  Then  he 
swung  into  his  attack  against  the  United 
States.  "We  make  sacrifices  for  the  coun- 
try's Independence  and  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple's liberty,  but  not  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  any  foreign  country,"  he  said.  He  defined 
the  role  of  the  military  as  "acting  as  an  in- 
ternlediary  to  settle  all  disputes  and  differ- 
ences If  they  create  a  situation  favorable  to 
the  common  enemies:  communism  and 
colonialism  in  any  form." 

CRmCAL     OF    AMBASSADOR    TAYLOR 

In  private  Interviews  with  American  re- 
porters. General  Khanh  was  sharply  critical 
of  Ambassador  Taylor.  If  he  "does  not  act 
more  Intelligently,  thgjJJnlted  States  will  lose 
southeast  Asia  and-w€wlll  lose  our  freedom," 
said  General  Khanh.  He  charged  the  U.S. 
Envoy  had  acted  "beyond  Imagination  as  far 
as  an  ambassador  is  concerned." 

In  Washington,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion replied  with  a  message  of  support  for 
its  man  in  Saigon.  "Ambassador  Taylor," 
said  the  State  Department,  "has  been  acting 
throughout  with  the  full  support  of  the 
U.S.  Government." 

Secretary  Rusk,  at  his  news  conference 
the  next  day.  took  a  more  conciliatory  tone 
toward  the  Junior  officers  and  General 
Khanh.    The   remarks   by   General   Khanh, 


he  said,  "might  have  been  made  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment."  But  Mr.  Rusk  suggested 
that  U.S.  aid  might  be  curtailed  If  the  diffi- 
culties in  Saigon  continued. 

The  latest  fiare-up  came  Just  as  plans  were 
shaping  up  for  South  Vietnamese  air  strikes 
against  Communist  Vietcong  supply  bases 
and  infiltration  staging  areas  in  Laos  near 
the  South  Vietnamese  border.  Gen. 
Phoumi  Nosavan,  Deputy  Premier  of  Loas. 
visited  Saigon  last  week,  presumably  to  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  plans  to  strike  at 
the  Communist  bases. 

THE  FLAMES  OF  WAR 

These  preparations  were  enough  to  alarm 
the  Red  Chinese,  who  threatened  to  plunge 
Indochina  into  war  if  the  United  States 
bombs  supply  lines  through  Laos.  "The 
flames  of  war  will  spread  to  the  whole  of 
Indochina  if  U.S.  imperialism  succeeds  in 
Its  criminal  scheme,"  warned  the  Pelplng 
People's  Dally. 

Whether  the  United  States  would  go  along 
with  these  plans  in  view  of  the  present  tur- 
bulence m  Saigon  was  uncertain.  For  one 
thing,  it  was  no  longer  clear  who  actually 
held  power  in  the  country.  U.S.  officials 
were  unsure^  whether  General  Khanh  had 
again  assumed  the  role  of  strong  man  or 
whether  he  was  only  acting  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Junior  officers.  Nor  was  Premier 
Huong's  position  clear.  Despite  strong  ges- 
tures of  support  from  Washington,  the  Pre- 
mier remained  in  the  background,  tacitly,  at 
least,  giving  his  approval  to  the  purge.  The 
Buddhists,  too,  stayed  quiet,  awaiting  the 
military's  next  move.  The  United  States 
alone  was  standing  fast  publicly  against  the 
purge.  And  the  United  States  suddenly 
seemed  to  have  very  feXv  friends  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Richard  Egan., 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Dec.  25, 
1964] 
Matter  of  Fact:  How  Not  To  Do  It 
"  (By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Hong  Kong. — The  political  trouble  in 
Saigon  began  at  almost  the  moment  when 
this  reporter  was  starting  home  for  Christ- 
mas. But  even  on  the  road  home,  with  no 
opportunity  to  study  detailed  developments, 
it  Is  easy  to  see  that  we  are  being  given  an- 
other demonstration  of  how  not  to  do  It. 

The  Vietnamese  generals  have  no  doubt 
contributed  their  share  to  this  demonstra- 
tion, but  so  have  the  Americans.  To  be  sure, 
the  fault  on  the  American  side  does  not  lie 
with  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor.  The  fault  lies 
with  the  instructions  that  General  Taylor 
was  given,  and  even  more  with  the  ludicrously 
unrealistic  ideas  and  prejudices  In  which 
those  instructions  partly   originated. 

It  has  been  the  same  old  story  from  the 
period  when  large  numbers  of  U.S.  officials, 
military  officers  and  one  must  add,  news- 
papermen, were  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  undercut  the  beleaguered  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government,  down  to  the  present 
melancholy  moment.  Almost  always,  the 
same  two  tendencies  have  recurrently 
marked — and  too  often  fatally  marred — 
American  dealings  with  situations  like  that 
In  Vietnam. 

In  such  situations,  first  of  all,  a  good  many 
Americans  mysteriously  tend  to  be  hyper- 
critical of  precisely  those  allied  leaders  whose 
alms  and  purposes  most  closely  coincide  with 
American  Interests.  It  is  never  enough,  for 
Americans  of  this  stripe,  that  our  Interests 
are  being  served. 

Whether  in  China,  or  Korea,  or  today  in 
Vietnam,  they  must  always  be  designing 
ideal  governments;  their  ideal  governments 
generally  exclude  the  local  leaders  whose  alms 
coincide  with  American  Interests.  This  was 
emphatically  the  case  In  Vietnam  In  the  years 
of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  and  In  a  considerable 
measure.  It  is  today. 
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The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  young  gen- 
erals' renewed  intervention  in  Vietnamese 
politics  cannot  be  Judged  ft-om  this  distance. 
But  from  any  distance,  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  these  are  the  men  most  deeply  com- 
mitted to  resisting  the  Communist  attack  on 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  also  clear  that  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Prime  Minister  Tran 
Van  Huong,  they  are  the  most  effective  per- 
sonalities on  the  scene. 

The  motives  for  their  renewed  intervention 
may  well  have  been  a  great  deal  more  Justi- 
fiable than  one  might  suppose  from  a  brief 
perusal  of  the  pompous  pronouncements  of 
the  State  Department  spokesman.  Just  be- 
fore they  acted,  for  example,  there  were 
strong  indications  that  Phan  Khac  Suu,  the 
nice,  bewildered  old  gentleman  who  Is  the 
official  chief  of  state,  waB  about  to  make  a 
dangerously  muddled  compromise  with  the 
political  Buddhists. 

Moreover,  you  need  only  ask  any  American 
In  Saigon,  whether  political  or  military,  what 
protection  we  have  agaln$t  a  neutralist  gov- 
ernment finally  coming  to  power  because  of 
the  general  deterioration  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  answer  always  is,  "The  army  leaders  will 
not  permit  it."  In  these  very  possible  cir- 
cumstances, in  short,  we  are  actually  count- 
ing on  the  army  leaders'  intervention. 

Because  of  American  tendency  No.  1,  how- 
ever, the  army  leaders  ajre  now  the  targets 
of  the  State  Department's  righteous  Indigna- 
tion. As  for  tendency  No.  2.  It  Is  symbolized 
by  Phan  Khac  Suu.  the  chief  of  state  above 
mentioned.  He  has  clean  hands  and  sore 
feet.  And  he  wonderfully  Illustrates  the 
usual  results  of  ideal  government  designing. 
It  was  a  fairly  hair  raising  experience  to 
go  straight  from  an  audience  with  this  aml- 
,  able  old  man,  with  his  white  foot  bandages 
and  obvious  feebleness,  to  a  long  meeting 
with  one  of  the  Ideal  government  designers. 
"Now,"  this  American  kept  saying,  "we've 
got  a  government  we  can  really  work  with— 
a  government  with  real  promise  of  stability." 
And  he  went  on  to  talk  With  pious  enthusi- 
asm about  the  high  national  council's  promis- 
ing first  attempts  to  prepare  a  national  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam. 

In  reality,  it  would  be  flattering  to  call 
the  high  national  council  a  basket  of  eels. 
As  for  the  notion  of  holding  a  general  elec- 
tion in  Vietnam  at  this  Juncture  or  at  any 
time  In  the  near  future,  this  alone  would 
almost  excuse  the  dissolution  Of  the  high 
national  council  by  the  young  generals. 

Working  for  sane  civilian  leadership  by 
men  like  Prime  Minister  Huong  Is  one  thing. 
Trying  to  stage  a  kind  of  comedy  or  parody 
of  normal,  duly  elected  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  at  this  stage  of  the  war.  Is 
quite  another  thing.  The  purpose  of  the 
parody  Is  clear,  of  courfcc.  It  looks  nice  in 
the  papers  back  home,  and  thus  consoles 
the  large  element  In  the  U.S.  Government 
that   always   worries  about   appearances. 

The  time  has  come  Uo  say,  however,  "To 
the  devil  with  appearances.  What  matters 
is  averting  a  shattering  defeat." 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  17, 

1964] 
On  the  Spot:  Vietnam  Errors  Offer  Vital 

LESS0N 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 
New  York. — One  way  for  the  United  States 
to  better  its  present  chances  (perhaps  50-50) 
of  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  to  face 
coldly  and  honestly  th^  consequences  of  Its 
past  mistakes. 

Putting  aside  matters  of  America's  image, 
world  opinion,  and  the  like,  the  greatest,  and 
possibly  disastrous,  blunder  of  the  last  year 
was  the  decision  to  signal  the  overthrow  of 
the  Diem  regime  in  mldbattle.  Quite  apart 
from  the  resulting  chaos  and  disorganiza- 
tion that  permitted  the  Vietcong  to  take 
over  7' million  (out  of  14  million)  Viet- 
namese in  2  months,  the  demoralizing  ef- 


fect of  the  first  and  second  coup  d'etats  on 
Vietnam's  fledgling  officer  corps  has  changed 
the  very  nature  of  the  war. 

The  demoralization  Is  such  that  many  Viet- 
namese officers  have  become  de  facto  hors 
de  combat  even  though  they  are  nominally 
still  at  their  posts.  The  morale  of  many  key 
officers  has  been  crippled  because  they  do 
not  know  whom  to  trust.  In  the  wake  of  the 
successive  purgings  of  the  "ins"  by  the  "outs" 
during  the  two  revolts,  who  can  blame  these 
officers  if  they  are  fearful  of  taking  respon- 
sibility and  executing  orders.  After  all,  their 
general  or  other  superior  officer  may  be  "In" 
today  "out"  tomorrow.  If  they  do  their  duty 
today  they  may  be  punished  tomorrow. 

And  the  United  States  is  not  without 
blame  for  this  uncertain  atmosphere.  If  the 
American  Embassy  In  Saigon  had  spoken  out 
half  as  forcefully  against  the  reign  of  terror 
perpetrated  recently  (mainly  against  Cath- 
olics) in  Vietnam  as  it  did  during  the  so- 
called  Buddhist  crisis,  there  might  be  a 
saner  atmosphere.  The  phony  trial  of  the 
Catholic  Mayor  Dang  Sy,  the  war  hero  (seven 
decorations)  who  was  condemned  for  having 
carried  out  orders  of  his  Buddhist  superiors 
in  Hue  last  May,  is  but  one  example  of  this 
reign  of  terror.  And  if  Catholics  carry  signs 
saying  "Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Go  Home"  It  is 
because  they  think  the  United  States  has 
stayed  strangely  silent  In  the  face  of  what 
almost  everybody  on  the  scene  In  Saigon 
considers  a  mockery  of  Justice — only  one 
among  many. 

In  any  case,  the  morale  of  many  Vietnam- 
ese officers  in  crucial  areas  Is  shot. 

Further,  this  country  is  going  to  have  to 
stop  trying  to  fight  this  war  with  Its  left 
hand.  It  Is  not  serious  warfare,  to  give  but 
one  example,  to  send  over  military  advisers 
for  1  year  only.  The  advisers  are  the  first 
to  say  It.  Said  MaJ.  Olen  O'Connor,  of  Ari- 
zona: "It  takes  about  6  to  8  months  to  get 
to  know  your  Vietnamese  opposite  nvunber 
and  work  smoothly  with  him.  And  Just  as 
things  are  really  beginning  to  mesh.  It  is 
time  to  go  home." 

Further,  the  Communists,  who  convinced 
themselves  early  in  1964  that  the  United 
States  was  about  to  bow  out  of  Asia,  must  be 
put  on  notice  that  this  country  will  do  what- 
ever Is  necessary  to  prevent  a  Communist 
victory.  This  means.  If  necessary,  the  com- 
mitment of  American  troops,  sabotage  and 
other  dirtv  tricks  in  North  Vietnam,  etc.  The 
Communists  know  that  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  win  in  southeast  Asia. 
And  if  Peking  and  Hanoi  are  convinced  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared — at  last — to 
use  It,  the  Invocation  of  this  power  may  not 
be  necessary. 

6.    THE  BUDDHIST  MtLITANTS 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  23.  1965] 

Isn't  It  Time  To  Face  Truth? 

(By  Marguerite  Higglns) 

The  spectacle  in  Saigon  of  brown-robed 
monks  egging  on  delinquents,  both  Juvenile 
and  adult,  to  smash  the  windows  of  our 
libraries  leads  to  one  Insistent  question: 

Isn't  it  time  the  United  States  told  the 
American  people  the  truth  concerning  the 
way  in  which  a  handful  of  Buddhist  poli- 
ticians in  Vietnam  have  used  a  religious 
cover  to  camouflage  a  campaign  of  chaos 
that  for  the  last  18  months  has  served  only 
Communist  ends? 

Is  it  embarrassing  to  admit  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  made  a  mistake  in  giving  asyliim 
at  its  Saigon  embassy  no  less  than  twice  (3 
months  in  1963,  1  day  In  1964)  to  the  In- 
tellectual powerhouse  of  the  rock-throwing 
clique,  the  Buddhist  Monk  Thich  Trl  Quang? 

Is  it  difficult  to  acknowledge  that  perhaps 
we  should  have  checked  a  little  further  Into 
Quang's  past,  his  two  arrests  by  the  French 
for  serving  with  the  Communists,  his  ttate- 
ments  that  Marxism  and  Buddhism  were 
alike,  his  furtive  meetings  with  leaders  of 
the  Vietcong  National  Liberation  front? 


Will  faces  turn  red  if  we  admit  ftirther 
that  for  many  months  Quang  bamboozled 
many  well-meaning  Americans  Into  believ- 
ing his  absurd  claim  that  his  particular 
clique  of  Buddhists  represented  "85  to  90 
percent"  of  the  Vietnamese  people  when  In 
point  of  fact  Buddhists  In  Vietnam  may  Jiist 
possibly  constitute  30  percent  of  the  people 
(see  "Buddhism  in  Vietnam"  by  Dr.  Mai  Tho 
Truyen,  chairman  of  the  Vietnamese  Associ- 
ation of  Buddhist  Laymen)  and  further, 
Quang's  faction  is  bitterly  opposed  by  truly 
religious  Buddhists  such  as  those  at  Saigon's 
Xa  Loi  Pagoda,  which  Is  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  Buddhist  center  run  by  the 
Communist-tinged  extremists? 

Embarrassing  as  all  this  may  be,  embar- 
rassment has  become,  and  resoundingly,  the 
lesser  of  the  evils.  The  moment  of  truth  is 
at  band. 

The  truth  Is  vital  because  otherwise  Amer- 
ican opinion  is  going  to  fall.  Just  like  that, 
into  the  trap  so  cleverly  and  deviously  pre- 
pared by  Quang— the  trap  of  believing  that 
the  so-called  and  In  fact  nonexistent  "Bud- 
dhist majority"  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  turned  against  the  United  States. 

The  truth  is,  and  it  needs  to  be  repeated 
loud  and  clear,  that  the  man  behind  the  per- 
sons cradling  the  rocks  that  smash  our  li- 
brary Is  Quang  as  well  as  others  who  have 
been  been  Intriguing  with  the  Vietcong  Com- 
munists for  a  very  long  time,  as  the  American 
intelligence  record — to  its  credit — shows  even 
though  the  policjinakers  have  chosen  to  dis- 
regard the  evidence. 

But  if  and  when  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  begin  to  believe  that  utterly  false, 
but  so  carefully  prepared,  piece  of  Conamu- 
nlst-abetted  propaganda  to  the  effect  that 
the  Illusory  Buddhist  majority  wants  us  to  go 
home,  then  the  clamor  for  Americans  to  give 
up  and  get  out  of  Vietnam  could  become  ir- 
reversible. 

All  right,  so  the  United  States  made  a  mis- 
take back  in  the  summer  of  1963.  We  can 
now  see.  In  retrospect,  that  the  Vietnamese 
army,  the  Vietnamese  security  police,  and 
Vietnamese  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  were 
completely  right  when  they  tried  to  tell  us 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Buddhist 
crisis  that  in  Vietnam  the  Communists  do 
not,  after  all,  play  cricket,  but  play  dirty. 
They  play  real  dirty  and  Indulge  In  precisely 
such  tricks  as  infiltrating  the  Buddhist 
movement,  and  not  only  that.  Infiltrating 
also,  to  some  degree,  the  Catholics,  Cao  Dai, 
Hoa  Hao,  mountain  tribesmen,  the  ancestor 
worshippers,  and  the  many  other  non-Bud- 
dhist sects  and  religions  of  Vietnam. 

More  recently.  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong 
was  perfectly  correct  in  warning  that  ace- 
government  toppler  Quang  talked  like  a  Com- 
munist, acted  like  a  Communist,  and  served 
Communist  ends. 

The  United  States'  mistakes  are  painful, 
but  not  shameful.  Contrary  to  the  Commu- 
nists, we  have  not  been  plotting  for  25  years 
to  seize  Vietnam  and  have  not  meticulously 
studied  every  village,  every  province,  every 
religion,  every  superstition,  with  the  aim 
of  subverting  them  to  ovir  ends.  If  it  is  any 
comfort,  our  inexperience  is  born  of  virtue — 
the  virtue  of  a  Johnny-come-lately  desper- 
ately seeking  to  save  a  drowning  man  with- 
out time  to  find  out  much  about  him,  let 
alone  bone  up  on  his  family  tree. 

And  the  essential,  and  most  salutary  point 
of  admitting  past  mistakes  is  that  this  is 
the  only  way  to  stop  repeating  them. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Jan.  8,  1965] 
Controlling  the  Buddhists 
If  the  militant  Buddhist  leaders  in  Saigon 
are  recognized  as  subversive  conspirators  in- 
stead of  the  spiritual  characters  they  pretend 
to  be,  the  problem  of  containing  their  power 
and    rendering    them    relatively    harmless 
should  not  be  Insoluble. 
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The  methods  of  doing  this  are  hardly  up  to 
Americans  to  decide.  The  best  they  can  do  Is 
to  encourage  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong  to 
face  up  to  the  situation  and  take  corrective 
action.  The  worst  they  can  do  is  to  keep  in- 
sisting that  Huong  find  some  ground  for 
'  compromise  with  men  who  are  actively  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  his  government. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  widespread 
and  well-organized  subversive  conspiracies, 
after  all.  is  not  exactly  new.  Even  the  fact 
that  this  conspiracy  may  command  wide  pub- 
lic support  does  not  make  It  all  powerful. 
The  French,  for  example,  faced  something  of 
the  same  situation  with  the  Communists  In 
the  late  1940's,  complete  with  Infiltration  of 
the  army,  police  and  government,  nationwide 
strikes  and  impressive  street  riots.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  annihilate  the  Communists  to 
contain  the  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
state. 

What  gives  the  Buddhist  conspiracy  Its 
imlquely  dangerous  twist  Is  the  pseudo- 
religious  cover  of  Its  leadership.  The  ma- 
jority of  Buddhists  in  Vietnam  are  quite 
certainly  neither  proneutralist  nor  pro- 
Communist.  Yet  the  militant  leaders  In 
Saigon  naturally  seek  to  Identify  themselves 
with,  and  presume  to  speak  for,  every 
Buddhist  in  the  world. 

Certainly  they  will  raise  the  cry  of  religious 
persecution  at  the  first  hint  of  trouble.  Given 
the  experience  of  the  iinfortunate  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  it  is  a  highly  effective  form 
of  defense.  And  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
avoid  lending  credence  to  the  charge. 

It  seems  improbable,  therefore,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  conspiracy  by  force 
will  be  called  for.  But  short  of  this,  there 
are  plenty  of  things  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment could  do. 

It  could,  for  Instance,  put  considerably 
more  backbone  In  suppressing  the  kind  of 
senseless  Juvenile  hooliganism  that  fills  the 
dally  news  ,colunuis  from  Saigon. 

It  could  screen  out  of  the  army  and  police 
force  those  elements  which  might  be  likely 
to  side  against  the  Government  in  any  real 
showdown  with  the  Buddhist  leadership. 

It  could  strengthen  the  hand  of  more  con- 
servative (and  more^  religious)  Buddhist 
leaders  who,  at  present,  are  themselves  the 
targets  of  strong-arm  tactics  by  their  mili- 
tant coreligionists. 

It  could,  in  short,  face  up  to  the  problem 
Instead  of  shrinking  from  it.  What  is  essen- 
tial in  Vietnam  is  that  the  power  to  over- 
throw governments — any  government  which 
they  do  not  control — be  taken  away  from  this 
handful  of  monks.  If  this  Is  not  done,  and 
soon,  there  will  be  no  prospect  whatever  of 
any  stable  government  In  South  Vietnam. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan.  8, 

1965] 

Buddhists  Brag  of  Stjbvxrsion 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglrfk) 

On  the  bulletin*  board  of  the  newest  pa- 
goda In  Saigon  thVre  recently  has  appeared 
a  communique  In  which  the  Communist- 
oriented  wing  of  militant  Vietnamese  Bud- 
dhism claims  to  have  subverted  at  least  four 
regiments  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Army. 

The  sinister  Thlch  Trl  Quang,  Vietnam's 
ace  toppler  of  governments,  boasts  that  2,000 
officers  of  the  Vietnamese  army  would  lay 
down  their  arms  and  refuse  to  fight  the 
Conmiunists  If  he  ordered  them  to  do  so. 
How  valid  are  these  boasts? 

It  is  a  crucial  question — and  an  appalling 
one.  For  If  the  Vietnamese  regular  army 
has  been  subverted  to  this  extent  today, 
what  will  happen  tomorrow? 

First,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  widespread  misconception 
In  this  country  about  the  southeast  Asian 
Buddhist  movement.  According  to  the  re- 
spected work  "Buddhism  in  Vietnam,"  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Mai  Tho  Truyen,  the  greatest 
Vietnamese    authority    on    Buddhism,    the 


movement  in  Vietnam  has  expanded  to  at 
least  4  million  persons  (or  about  30  percent 
of  the  population  of  14  million).  But  again 
according  to  Dr.  Truyen,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Vietnamese  Buddhists  do  not 
agree — and  indeed  disapprove — of  the  Com- 
munist-tinged extremism  and  violence  of 
the  Thlch  Trl  Quang  wing. 

Dr.  Truyen,  who  Is  additionally  head  of 
South  Vietnam's  powerful  Buddhist  Lay- 
men's Association,  cooperates  with  and  sup- 
ports Vietnam's  Buddhist-dominated  Gov- 
ernment led  by  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong. 
Certainly  the  Huong  government  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  Buddhist  but  rather  vice 
versa. 

As  Huong  put  it  In  a  cabled  answer  to  my 
question  on  the  subject: 

"You  refer  to  a  quarrel.  But  my  govern- 
ment has  never  answered  attacks  and  ac- 
cusations directed  against  the  Government 
and  myself  by  certain  Buddhist  elements. 
If  these  attacks  were  halted,  the  quarrel 
would  die  automatically." 

But  if  there  Is  a  genuine  schism  In  the 
Vietnamese  Buddhist  movement  between  the 
moderates  and  the  extremists,  and  if  the  ex- 
tremists are  in  the  minority,  how  have  they 
managed  to  Infiltrate  the  Vietnamese  army? 

It  goes  back  to  last  summer  when  Gen. 
Nguyen  Khanh  was  still  fighting  for  his 
political  life  and  was  under  the  Illusion  that 
he  could  appease  his  most  vocal  tormentor — 
the  same  extremist  monk,  Thlch  Trl  Quang — 
by  giving  in  to  his  demands.  One  of  these 
demands  was  to  give  Quang  the  right  to  as- 
sign Buddrflst  chaplains  to  every  army  com- 
pany. 

Three-man  Buddhist  chaplain  teams  (In 
reality  political  cells)  were  soon  thereafter 
attached  to  the  army  and  soon  trouble 
started.  A  few  irate  Vietnamese  comman- 
ders began  to  expel  the  chaplains  when  they 
caught  them  distributing  tracts  telling  sol- 
diers they  need  not  obey  their  officers  if  they^ 
felt  they  were  acting  In*  the  Interests  of 
colonialist  Americans  or  persons  unfaithful 
to  the  nationalist  cause. 

But  for  the  most  part,  individual  Viet- 
namese army  ofBcers  have  been  unwilling  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  expulsion  of  these 
cohorts  of  Thlch  Trl  Quang,  particularly  so 
long  as  his  capacity  to  wrest  further  appease- 
ment from  the  Grovernment  and  from  the 
Americans   seemed   unchecked. 

In  any  case,  the  capacity  of  a  militant 
minority  to  make  trouble  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  true  Importance  is  part  of  the 
current  political  landscape  In  Vietnam.  And 
even  If  Quang's  boast  of  subverting  the  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  Is  exaggerated,  it  Is 
surely  criminal  negligence  not  to  take  what- 
ever steps  necessary  to  destroy  his  capacity 
to  spread  political  poisons  among  Vietnam's 
fighting  men. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  7,  1965] 
The  Btjddhists  in  Vietnam 

In  some  ways,  the  American  Government 
Is  its  own  worst  enemy  in  Vietnam.  In  Its 
refusal  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
Buddhist  subversion  and  Its  fatuous  insist- 
ence on  the  theme  of  a  broadly  based 
civilian  government  In  Saigon  It  Is  in  Itself 
largely  responsible  for  the  near  paralysis  of 
the  reglm^'or  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong,  a 
paralysis  not  likely  to  be  broken  by  today's 
reported  agreement  to  form  a  new  coalition 
council. 

The  threat  raised  by  the  militant  Buddhist 
leaders  Is  now  perfectly  clear.  After  months 
of  behind-the-scenes  Incitement  of  disorder, 
the  two  top  "venerables,"  Thlch  Trl  Quang 
and  Thlch  Tam  Chau,  are  In  open  revolt 
against  the  Huong  regime.  They  are  threat- 
ening to  overthrow  It,  \islng  the  same 
methods  of  mass  ^  disorder  that  led  to  the 
downfall  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  in 
November  of  1963. 

It  is  also  perfectly  clear  that  the  Buddhist 
leaders  would  use  the  same  tactics  against 


any  effective  antl-Commimlst  government  in 
Vietnam.  So  It  is  high  time  to  stop  acting 
as  If  the  significance  of  these  men  Is  to  any 
substantial  extent  religious.  Whether  or  not 
they  are  actually  agents  of  the  Communists 
makes  no  real  difference.  The  fact  Is  that 
their  activities  are  destructive  to  t^e  freedom 
of  the  country  and  that  attempts  to  arrive  at 
some  sort  of  compromise  with  them  will  very 
probably  prove  fatal. 

Estimates  vary  on  the  effectiveness  and 
size  of  the  Buddhist  apparatus  in  Vietnam. 
The  more  effective,  however,  the  more  es- 
sential it  is  that  It  be  dismantled  or  neutral- 
ized without  delay.  The  Huong  government 
should  be  getting  the  strongest  American 
enco\iragement  to  this  end. 

It  is  not  getting  any  such  thing.  The 
Huong  government,  in  dealing  with  the 
Buddhist  threat.  Is  Inhibited,  as  all  govern- 
ments  since  the  overthrow  of  Diem  have  been 
Inhibited,  by  the  feeling  that  the  Americana 
are  more  interested  in  preaching  democracy 
in  Vietnam  than  they  are  In  effective  gov- 
ernment there.  We  seem  to  be  defending 
our  fuzzy  liberal  ideal  against  the  army — the 
only  real  source  of  strength  for  any  govern- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

The  sad  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  American 
policy  Is  still  very  much  under  the  Influence 
of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the 
overthrow  of  Diem  and  who  are  still  de- 
termined to  Justify  their  action.  It  appar- 
ently makes  little  difference  that  the  highest 
officials  of  the  administration  are  con- 
vinced— and  were  convinced  at  the  time — 
that  this  move  was  a  tragic  mistake.  The 
same  thinking  that  produced  the  mistake  la 
still  shaping  our  policies  In  Vietnam  today. 
It  is  time  the  nonsense  stopped. 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec. 

21,  1964] 

BiTDDHisM  Widens  World  Role 

With  Christmas  less  than  a  week  away, 
Buddhism  continues  to  be  active  on  the 
world's  newsfronts. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  has 
been  on  full  alert,  braced  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  large-scale  Buddhist  demonstra- 
tions. Tension  between  some  of  the  coun- 
try's Buddhist  factions  and  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment has  been  Increasing  dally. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Vietnamese  friction, 
the  religion  that  claims  as  many  as  half  a 
billion  adherents  is  being  buffeted  by  new 
winds  from  Conununist  China  and  soothed 
by  statements  from  the  Vatican. 

COOPERATION    ASKED 

Among  the  past  week's  developments  in- 
volvlng  Buddhism  around  the  world: 

Pope  Paul  VI  appealed  for  Buddhists  and 
Roman  Catholics  to  cooperate,  "especially  in 
certain  zones  where  the  two  communities 
live  together  and  are  confronted  with  the 
same  problems."  The  zone  that  bests  fits 
this  situation  Is  Vietnam. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Government 
stripped  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  of  his  re- 
maining post  as  chairman  of  the  preparatory 
committee  for  the  "Tibet  Autonomous  Re- 
gion" of  China.  It  called  him  a  "traitor  who 
is  an  Incorrigible  running  dog  of  imperialism 
and  foreign  reactionaries." 

The  move  dropped  all  Chinese  pretense 
that  the  Buddhist  god-king  of  inbet,  now 
in  exile  in  India,  retained  any  further  secular 
or  spiritual  authority  In  his  conquered  land. 

The  Theravada  Buddhist  sect,  an  impor- 
tant minority  in  Vietnam,  sent  a  petition  to 
the  Government  asking  for  arms  to  fight  the 
Communist  Vletcong.  It  is  unlikely  It  will 
be  granted. 

REAC^ON   WATCHED 

Vietnam  has  been  badly  fragmented  by 
fighting  religious  sects  before.  And  Thera- 
vada. weak  as  it  may  be  In  Vietnam,  repre- 
sents 95  percent  of  the  population  of  adjoin- 
ing Cambodia,  a  country  with  strong  antl- 
Saigon  leanings. 


Political  observers  in  Saigon  were  watching 
closely  reactions  of  Vietnam's  ranking  Bud- 
dhist layman,  Mai  Tho  Truyen,  who  returned 
home  Friday  from  a  World  Buddhist  con-,;;; 
ference  in  India.  "i. 

Mr.  Truyen  is  a  vice  president  of  the  world    * 
body  but,  more  Importantly  for  Vietnamese 
Buddhism,  he  Is  a  member  of  the  High  Na- 
tional   Council,    the    Saigon    Government's 
interim  legislature. 

Mr.  Truyen  has  not  Joined  the  recent  Bud- 
dhist protests  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
best  hope  for  getting  antigovernment  Bud- 
dhist priests  together  with  the  government 
of  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong. 

The  Vietnamese  Commissioner  General  for 
Buddhist  Youth  Affairs,  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh, 
said  Vietnamese  Buddhists  had  striven  hard 
to  live  up  to  "Lord  Buddha's  teachings  of 
compassion  and  altruism."  He  said  the  best 
way  for  Buddhists  to  combat  communism 
was  to  come  together  In  one  united,  cen- 
tralized body  to  advance  the  Buddhist  ide- 
ology and  eliminate  social  Injustice. 

DISSENT    INDICATED 

In  another  quote,  the  State  Department  In 
Washington  termed  a  letter  written  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  by  another  Saigon  Buddhist 
leader,  Thlch  Tam  Chau,  "a  propaganda  de- 
vice and  not  an  appropriate  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  The  priest  had  written  charging 
Premier  Huong's  government  with  oppress- 
ing Buddhism. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  evidence  that 
not  all  Buddhists  folloV  the  protesting 
priests.  It  is  known  that  many  of  the  monks 
In  the  vanguard  of  last  year's  struggle 
against  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  rule  have  opposed 
the  current  anti-Huong  campaign.  At  least 
one  of  them,  Thlch  Due  Nghiep,  has  been 
denounced  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. 

Thlch  Due  Nghiep  has  opposed  the  anti- 
Huong  demonstrations  and  urged  priests  to 
take  to  the  countryside  to  preach  against  the 
Vletcong. 

Perhaps  his  followers  are  gaining  ground. 
A  week  ago  violent  demonstrations  and  self- 
immolation  by  priests  was  predicted.  But 
they  failed  to  materialize.  The  same  pre- 
dictions have  been  made  again. 

NEW    AGITATION 

The  Government  has  obviously  mustered 
some  support  for  its  position  and  has  suc- 
cessfully clamped  down  on  troublemakers. 

But  some  sources  report  agitation  now  is 
strong  In  the  large  cities  of  Hue  and  Da 
Nang  farther  north  where  Saigon  control  is 
less  effective. 

Meanwhile,  the  Saigon  Government  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  Buddhists  are  not  the  only 
factionalists  dividing  South  Vietnam. 

It  announced  the  formation  of  an  Armed 
Forces  Council  to  iron  out  differences  be- 
tween the  old  guard  officers  and  the  "young 
Turks." 

And  Chief  of  State  Phan  Khuc  Suu  has 
proposed  that  seven  new  members  be  added 
to  the  High  National  Council.  He  suggested 
names  representing  the  south,  central,  and 
north  sections  of  the  country  in  order  to  try 
to  overcome  regional  factionalism. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec.  2, 

1964] 
Saigon    Schism:    Buddhist    Struggle    Saps 
PiGHT  Against   Communists 
(By  Takashl  Oka) 
Saigon. — The    struggle    between    Premier 
Tran  Van  Huong  and  the  Buddhist  leadership 
continues,  and  South  Vietnam  is  the  loser. 
^Neither  side  talks  to  the  other  except  In 
propagandistic    appeals   to   the    population. 
Each  day  of  political  Instability  at  the  center 
makes  more  difficult  the  task  of  pacification 
against  Conununist  insurgents  in  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Washington,  engaged  In  intensive  review 
of  Its  Indochina  policy,  mvist  decide  whether 


or  not  continuation  of  military  and  economic 
aid  on  the  present  scale  of  more  than  $500 
million  a  year  can  bring  victory  against  the 
Communists  without  taking  the  war  into 
North  Vietnam. 

It  must  also  decide  how  this  aid  can  most 
effectively  be  used  as  leverage  to  promote 
political  stability  within  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  the  second  of  these  two  tasks  that 
preoccupies  the  American  Embassy  here  these 
days.  Washington  formally  supports  the 
Tran  Van  Huong  government,  which  came 
into  being  according  to  provisions  of  the 
October  20  constitution  and  which  cannot 
legally  be  overthrown  unless  the  15-man  High 
National  Council  votes  It  out. 

Yet  there  is  full  recognition  that  Buddhism 
In  South  Vietnam  constitutes  a  powerful 
political  force,  that  leaders  of  the  Buddhist 
hierarchy  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
Huong  government  from  its  Inception,  and 
that  whatever  legal  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
situation,  an  all-out  confrontation  between 
Buddhists  and  the  Government  can  benefit 
no  one  but  the  Communists. 

REGIME     ATTACKED 

Americans  have,  therefore,  sought  to  keep 
an  open  bridge  between  the  Government  and 
Buddhist  leadership.  But  the  task  becomes 
more  difficult  with  each  passing  day. 

Saturday  Thlch  Tam  Chau,  one  of  the 
Buddhist  hierarchy's  two  most  prominent 
leaders,  held  a  press  conference  bitterly  at- 
tacking the  Huong  government. 

The  following  day  he  permitted  a  student- 
sponsored  funeral  procession  for  a  youth 
killed  In  government-student  clashes  last 
week  to  start  out  from  Buddhist  headquar- 
ters, the  Vlen  Hoa  Dao  or  Institute  for  Exe- 
cution of  Dharma. 

Buddhist  sources  say  Vlen  Hoa  Dao  will 
call  for  popular  noncooperatlon  with  the 
Government. 

A  nightly  program  of  loudspeaker  broad- 
casts from  vtrlthin  Vlen  Hoa  Dao  Is  to  be 
launched  this  week.  Those  who  gather  In 
streets  to  listen  will  do  so  at  their  own 
risk,  presumably. 


BUDDHISTS    ACCUSED 

The  Government  accuses  the  Buddhists  of 
mixing  religion  and  politics  by  using  the  re- 
ligious prestige  of  the  hierarchy  to  promote 
secular  causes  such  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  Thlch  Tam  Chau  responds 
that  "all  things  in  the  world  are  related." 

To  an  observer  the  Buddhist  hierarchy 
seems  to  be  testing  Its  strength  with  the 
people.  Last  August's  events  have  already 
proved  that  on  some  Issues  they  can  win 
overriding  popular  support. 

Whether  this  support  will  stay  with  them 
on  lesser  issues  Is  problematical.  But  the 
Huong-Buddhlst  confrontation  has  had  a 
snowballing  effect.  What  seemed  brldgeable 
and  nonessential  at  the  start  has  built  up 
Into  a  major  test  of  strength  from  which 
neither  now  can  afford  to  withdraw. 

CAMPAIGN     HINTED 

[Meanwhile,  the  Associated  Press  reported 
the  Buddhists  may  again  turn  to  suicide  by 
fire  In  an  Intensive  campaign  to  overthrow 
Premier  Huong's  government,  quoting  an  un- 
named Buddhist  leader. 

[Leading  monks  deny  there  are  plans  for 
more  such  suicides.  But  Buddhist  strate- 
gists generally  keep  their  plans  secret  to  the 
last  moment. 

[A  Reuters  dispatch  said  Government 
forces  are  pressing  their  gains  against  Com- 
munist Vletcong  guerrillas  while  the  Bud- 
dhist leaders  work  out  a  strategy  for  ovistlng 
the  civilian  government.] 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Nov.  12, 

1964] 

Painful  Verdict  in  Vietnam 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

Key  U.S.  officials  In  Vietnam  have  come  to 

a  painful  but  significant  conclusion.     It  Is 


that  a  tiny  faction  of  Vietnamese — too  clever 
to  reveal  their  motives  and  too  powerful  for 
comfort — are  bent  on  using  the  cloak  of  re- 
ligion as  a  cover  for  undeclared  warfare  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  emergence  of  a  stable 
'government  In  Vietnam.  In  other  words, 
whenever  any  regime  in  Saigon  shows  any 
sign  of  being  able  to  govern  the  drive  to 
topple  It  will  begin. 

There  are  some  dissenters  from  this  view 
in  the  Embassy  in  Saigon.    But  this  conclu- 
sion Is  nonetheless  held  vrtdely  and  strongly 
enough  to  explain  why  the  Embassy  gave  the 
strongest  sort  of  backing  to  the  decision  of 
Vietnam's  new  premier,   Tran   Van  Huong, 
last  weekend  to  call  out  the  army  to  repress 
the      Buddhist-instigated      demonstrations 
against  his  fiedgling  government, 
wilt  monk 
Thus  Tran  Van  Huong's  new  regime,  for 
whom  practically  nobody  has  great  hopes,  is 
momentarily  one  up  on  the  wiliest,  slickest 
demagog  in  Vietnam,  the  Buddhist  monk, 
Thlch  Trl  Quang,  who,  Americans  believe, 
was  behind  last  weekend's  initial  attempt 
to  topple  the  latest  Saigon  reghne.  Just  as 
he  had  previously  mastermined  the  toppling 
of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh. 
But  in  this  matter  of  government  toppling, 
the  smart  money  Is  on  Thlch  Trl  Quang,  es- 
pecially if  his  boasts  of  having  swung  some 
personalities  of  the  Catholic,  Cao  Dal,  and 
Hoa  Hao  faiths  into  his  camp,  are  at  all 
true.  _  .  , 

It  has  taken  some  time  for  U.S.  officials 
to  permit  themselves  to  face  the  fearsome 
and  Indeed  awesome  truth  about  Thlch  Trl 
Quang.  Of  late.  Ambassador  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor in  Saigon  and  State  Department  officials 
In  Washington  have  taken  to  describing 
Thlch  Trl  Quang  as  "the  Makarios  of  south- 
east Asia." 

There  used  to  be  brisk  arguments  among 
Americans  in  Saigon  and  Washington  as  to 
whether  Thlch  Trl  Quang.  who  once  - 
with  the  Communist  Viet  Mlnh  and^ 
two  brothers  serve  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Is 
Communist." 

It  is  only  recently  that  Americans  have 
begun  to  realize  that  this  begs  the  real  Issue 
which  Is  whether  Thlch  Trl  Quang  serves 
Communist  ends.  And  the  answer  here  Is 
that  if  the  Vletcong  themselves  had  been 
writing  the  scenario  as  to  how  any  given 
Buddhist  monk  could  play  Into  their  hands, 
they  could  not  have  improved  on  the  real 
life  doings  of  Thlch  Trl  Quang,  Including  hU 
current  attempt  to  topple  the  new  civUian 
government. 

For  if  Thlch  Trl  Quang  and  his  followers 
can,  by  demonstrations,  riot,  and  propaganda 
successfully  keep  on  perpetuating  the  near 
chaos  that  has  prevailed  from  the  top  down 
in  Vietnam,  it  is  Just  a  matter  of.time  untU 
the  Vletcong  take  over  the  country  from 
within. 

The  civUian  regime  of  Tran  Van  Huong  re- 
quired great  courage  to  proclaim  the  separa- 
tion of  politics  from  religion,  because  if  this 
much  needed  step  were  carried  out  it  would 
checkmate  some  of  the  antigovernment 
troubles  masterminded  by  Thlch  Trl  Quang. 
It  would,  as  a  few  examples : 
End  the  vigilante  squads  of  Buddhists  who 
have  taken  law  Into  their  ovm  hands  In 
the  provinces  and  arrested  Catholics  on  the 
pretext  that  they  are  Diemlsts  (It  is  a  pre- 
text because  almost  all  educated  Vietnamese 
worked  for  the  Government  between  1954  and 
1963  and  hence  were  Diemlsts) . 

End  the  system  where  triumvirates  of 
Buddhists  are  attached  to  Vietnamese  bat- 
talions with  the  divisive  and  dangerous  habit 
of  conducting  antigovernment  propaganda 
from  this  sensitive  vantage  point. 

End  the  custom  that  came  into  practice 
during  the  Khanh  regime  where  even  a 
proven  Vletcong  agent  would  often  be  re- 
leased if,  as  became  standard  operational 
procedvire,  the  prisoner  would  state  that  he 
was  "Buddhist"  and  claim— with  Buddhist 
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backing — that   his    imprisonment    therefore 
amounted  to  religious  persecution. 

PUBLIC  RECOGNITION 

If  It  sounds  a  bit  insane  that  practices 
such  as  these  have  been  permitted  to  take 
place  in  a  nation  supposedly  at  war  with 
the  Communist  Vletcong,  it  can  only  be 
replied  that  the  new  Premier  Is  the  first  to 
have  recognized  publicly  these  insanities  and 
may  soon  lose  his  political  head  as  a  result. 

But  now  that  the  United  States  privately 
recognizes  that  Thich  Tri  Quang  is  working 
at  totally  cross  purposes  in  Vietnam,  is 
there  not  some  way  to  checkmate  his  design 
for  chaos?    Or  has  it  already  gone  too  far? 

The  fate  of  the.  new  civilian  regime  should 
provide  some  clues  as  to  the  answer. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   18,  19641 

Politics  H-ampers  Vietnam's  War 

(By  Peter  Grose) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam,  October  17. — 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  was 
given  a  poignant  Insight  into  the  whys  of 
Vietnamese  politics  the  other  day.  Talking 
socially  with  a  piiddle-aged  politician,  the 
Ambassador  broached  the  subject  of  present 
political  pressures  from  diverse  groups  on  the 
Saigon  Government  and  the  possibly  harm- 
ful effects  of  this  agitation  In  the  war  against 
the  Communist  Vletcong  insurgents. 

"You  Americans  view  all  this  in  the  terms 
of  your  own  country,"  said  the  politician,  not 
as  a  reproach  but  In  an  effort  to  let  Ameri- 
cans understand  what  is  going  on  In 
Vietnam. 

"You  must  realize  that  this  period — these 
few  weeks — Is  the  first  moment  in  my  life- 
time that  we  Vietnamese  are  able  to  partici- 
pate In  the  normal  political  interplay  your 
democratic  countries  have  enjoyed  for 
decades." 

SEEMING    contradiction 

"First  we  were  under  French  domination, 
then  came  the  war  and  rule  by  the  Japanese. 
After  the  w^ar  we  had  to  choose  between  the 
French  again  or  joining  the  Communists. 
Those  of  us  in  the  south  got  our  independ- 
ence with  a  non -Communist  government 
but  Diem  kept  all  political  parties  down  just 
as  the  French  had. 

"When  Diem  was  overthrown  it  was  the 
army  that  ran  everything.  They  let  us  poli- 
ticians talk  in  the  open  but  nothing  w^e  said 
ever  seemed  to  have  any  effect  on  the  deci- 
sions of  the  military  government. 

"Now  at  last  we  are  able  to  act  as  real  citi- 
zens, not  just  as  tools  of  one  or  another 
group  which  holds  all  the  power,  whether 
spokesmen  of  the  people  like  it  or  not. 
There's  nothing  disloyal  about  politics." 

The  conversation,  trivial  in  Itself,  never- 
theless made  an  impression  on  Ambassador 
Taylor,  who  now  freely  admits  that  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  Vietnam  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  did  not  prepare  him  for 
the  political  complexities  and  struggles  he 
faces  In  the  role  of  Ambassador. 

Gradually  U.S.  officials  are  discovering  a 
seeming  contradiction  underlying  American 
and  Vietnamese  attitudes  toward  the  war 
effort  against  the  Vletcong.  From  this  con- 
tradiction comes  American  Impatience  with 
Vietnamese  Intramural  quibbling  over  forms 
of  government.  From  it  comes  also  Viet- 
namese suspicions  about  American  motives 
here,  suspicions  that  are  only  increasing. 

COLD   WAR  TRENCH 

To  Americans,  Vietnam  seems  to  be  a 
trench  in  the  cold  war,  a  chosen  battlefield 
for  the  non-Communist  world  to  confront 
Conununlst  expansionism. 

The  Vietnamese  do  not  see  their  plight  in 
these  terms  at  all.  The  upheavals  of  the  last 
2  months  have  made  abundantly  clear.  To 
the  articulate  Vietnamese,  the  struggle  is  to 
build  a  viable  nation  and  government,  a  gov- 
ernment of  justice  truly  representative  of 
what  the  leading  forces  of  society  want.  For 
too  long  they  have  lived  under  a  government 


and  policies  imposed  upon  them  by  outside 
Influence.  Communism  would  be  another  of 
these  outside  Influences,  but  perhaps  so  now 
is  the  American  notion  of  winning  a  war  at 
whatever  cost  by  whatever  government. 

THE  COMING   STORY 

Resolution  of  this  contradiction  will  be  the 
story  of  South  Vietnam  in  the  months  to 
come. 

Considering  the  lack  of  political  oppor- 
tunity, the  fumbllngs  of  the  Vietnamese  in 
their  quest  for  representative  and  just  gov- 
ernment should  come  as  no  surprise. 

Nor  is  the  accumulation  of  transitory  po- 
litical institutions — piled  up  In  a  haphazard 
and  seemingly  self-nulllfylng  manner — alien 
to  Vietnamese  experience  as  any  examination 
of  the  postwar  years  under  the  French  will 
show. 

At  the  top  of  the  political  pile  now  Is  an 
ad  hoc  body  of  17  men  called  the  High  Na- 
tional Council.  Appointed  September  26  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  the  chief  of 
state,  after  consultations  with  leading  reli- 
gious and  social  groups  of  the  nation,  the 
council  is  designed  to  resemble  a  representa- 
tive asembly,  not  for  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ing the  country  but  only  for  deciding  how 
the  country  should  be  governed. 

The  constitution  it  produces  is  supposed  to 
be  provisional,  the  personnel  installed  in 
high  office  only  temporary,  until  some  kind 
of  national  elections  can  be  held. 

The  17  men  are  a  strange  mixture.  Only 
a  few  have  any  personal  political  futures  or 
ambitions. 

So  remote  from  Immediate  cross-currents 
of  politics  does  the  council  seem  that  many 
Vietnamese  have  dubbed  it  the  "High  Na- 
tional Museum."  To  American  policymakers 
and  Vietnamese  officials,  however,  the  coun- 
cil Is  the  only  available  link  between  the  tor- 
mented past  and  the  promised  land.  Seldom 
has  so  much  international  stress  been  placed 
on  such  a  weak  link. 

The  extent  of  the  council's  responsibilities 
Is  unclear,  the  demands  put  vipon  it  are 
enormous  and  diverse.  So-called  civilian 
government  is  the  goal,  but  Premier  Nguyen 
Khanh  has  insisted  that  the  armed  forces 
must  have  "a  place  of  honor"  In  the  Gov- 
ernment to  compensate  the  military  estab- 
lishment for  Its  sacrifices  in  defending  the 
nation   on   the   battlefield. 

The  religious  and  political  groups  pressing 
for  civilian  government  have  not  made  clear 
whether  they  will  be  satisfied  with  civilian 
ministers  alone  or  whether  they  will  press 
further  for  military  officers  to  be  replaced  as 
chiefs  of  some — or  even  all — of  the  country's 
45  provinces. 

Once  the  principles  of  government  struc- 
ture are  determined,  who  are  to  be  the  per- 
sonalities to  fill  lehdlng  posts?  Some  politi- 
cal groups  insist  that  only  immediate  elec- 
tions can  bring  forth  leaders  truly  claiming 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Others  recog- 
nize the  difficulty  of  holding  elections  in  the 
midst  of  a  guerrilla  war  and  propose  instead 
the  naming  of  "acceptable"  persons  as  yet 
another  interim  measure. 

Whether  this  course  would  solve  anything 
is  open  to  question  since  the  ideal  of  a  popu- 
larly supported  government  wquld  remain 
remote. 

Yet  this  Is  the  ideal  ever  before  Vietnamese 
political  figures  these  days  as  they  luxuriate 
in  the  democratic  Interplay  they  missed  for 
so  long. 

WAR  IS  NOT  THE  ISSUE 

y  it  all  sounds  remote  from  the  war  in  the 
countryside,  it  is.  The  campaign  against  a 
purposeful  Communist  enemy  Is  not  much 
of  an  Issue  in  the  political  jousting  of  Sai- 
gon. No  agitation  group  admits  to  being 
neutralist;  even  the  most  intransigent  of 
politicians  can  be  at  the  sdme  time  sincerely 
antl-Communlst. 

The  political  groups  making  the  most 
headway  among  the  people  outside  of  Sai- 
gon— the  Central  Vietnamese  Political  Move- 


ment led  from  Hue  University  is  a  prime 
example — are  not  openly  advocating  a  cease- 
fire or  a  negotiated  settlement  with  the  Vlet- 
cong and  suspicions  to  this  effect  once  ex- 
pressed are  vehemently  denied  with  seeming 
conviction. 

If  the  war  is  not  an  issue  and  all  groups 
wish  to  continue  the  anti-Communist  strug- 
gle  and  that  Is  the  end  of  the  story.  American 
policymakers  should  be  able  to  sit  back  and 
await  with  equanimity  the  outcome  of  Viet- 
nam's first  self-conscious  adventure  with 
democracy.  But.  of  course,  this  is  not  the 
end  of  the  story  and  the  Americans  realize 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  the  Vietnamese 
that  the  Communists  are  moving  effectively 
Into  the  governmental  vacuum,  In  the  coun- 
tryside at  least. 

American  officials  maintain  they  have  no 
ready  answer  to  Vietnamese  political  striv- 
ings, no  ideal  government  structure  to  pro- 
pose. This  time  they  are  willing  to  let  the 
Vietnamese  work  out  their  own  government 
just  the  way  they  want  it.  But  what  the 
Americans  in  contact  with  members  of  High 
National  Council  are  encouraging  is  rapid 
adjustment  and  conciliation  toward  some 
common  denominator — anything  In  fact  that 
would  restore  the  central  direction  to  the  war 
effort  tjiat  has  been  lacking  since  Premier 
Khanh  stepped  down  as  President  last  Au- 
gust 25. 

So  the  interplay  goes  on  and  no  end  Is  In 
sight.  The  stable  and  popular  government 
that  the  Vietnamese  seek  and  that  the  Amer- 
icans hope  will  arrive  from  somewhere  before 
it  Is  too  late  seems  as  remote  as  ever. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  13.  1964) 

Buddhist  Power  Grows — In  Sotrrn  Vietnam 
They    Have    Created    a    Structure    That 
Draws  the  Loyalty  of  Many  Persons 
(By  Peter  Grose) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  September  12.— 
A  Buddhist  revolution  Is  taking  place  In 
South  Vietnam.  Its  lines  and  goals  are  still 
far  from  clear  even  to  many  of  the  Buddhists 
themselves,  but  seasoned  observers  consider 
it  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching  trend 
in  present-day  southeast  Asia.  Its  implica- 
tions stretch  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  this 
country.  They  extend  not  only  to  nations 
nearby  but  also,  because  of  Buddhism's  un- 
clear relation  to  the  ideology  and  power  of 
communism,  the  Vietnamese  experience  could 
alter  the  entire  power  structure  the  United 
States  has  been  fighting  to  maintain  in  the 
southwestern  Pacific. 

The  Buddhists  seem  to  be  gambling  that 
they  can  produce  a  new  basis  for  stability. 

So  far  what  has  actually  happened  Is  that 
the  American-supported  Premier  of  South 
Vietnam,  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  has  ac- 
cepted In  general  and  In  detail  an  Immediate 
Buddhist  formula  for  reforming  his  Govern- 
ment along  new  civilian  lines.  This  is  the 
outcome,  now  apparent,  of  this  country's 
political  crisis  last  month. 

premier  first 

That  crisis  was  the  second  step  In  an  evolu- 
tion starting  16  months  ago.  The  first  step 
was  reached  last  November,  when  9  years  of 
rule  by  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  collapsed 
in  a  bloody  coup  d'etat.  Both  the  Buddhists 
and  the  Vietnamese  Army  contributed  to 
President  Dlem's  downfall,  but  the  Buddhists 
were  neither  organized  nor  motivated  to  fill 
by  themselves  the  void  left  when  President 
Diem  was  removed. 

Since  November  1  the  army  has  governed 
South  Vietnam.  On  January  13  there  was  a 
change  in  leadership — General  Khanh  took 
over  where  a  Junta  had  failed  to  get  off  the 
ground — but  throughout  his  first  7  months 
In  power  the  army  remained  Premier  Khanh's 
principal  base  of  support,  his  only  real  claim 
to  hold  power  in  a  land  torn  by  war  and 
popular  dissent. 

Now  the  Military  Revolutionary  Council, 
the  instrument  of  army  rule,  has  been  dls- 
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banded.  A  constitution  thit  seemed  to  in- 
stitutionalize military  dlctaliorship  was  with- 
drawn. Premier  Khanh  is  In  the  process  of 
easing  his  former  military  crianies  out  of  their 
Government  positions.  Many  have  already 
resigned. 

"I  am  still  a  general,"  Premier  Khanh  said 
the  other  day,  "but  I  am  Premier  first." 
The  former  field  commander  now  wears 
civilian  clothes.  He  has  shaved  off  the  little 
Boatee  he  sported  throughout  the  military 
phase  of  his  rule.  He  never  stated  publicly 
why  he  had  grown  this.beurd  in  the  weeks 
preceding  his  coup  d'etat,  but  from  the  smiles 
and  Jokes  of  officers  around  him  It  is  clear 
the  goatee  had  a  certain  barrack-room  sym- 
bolic value  to  the  military  oUque  that  helped 
him  into  powet.  Now  both  the  goatee  and 
the  clique  are  gone. 

new     FOUNDAirtON 

The  full  story  of  why  th«  army  gave  up  so 
easily  has  yet  to  come  out^-maybe  It  was 
only  a  tactical  retreat  to  prepare  for  new 
power  plays,  perhaps  by  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  colonels.  Some  elements  would  have 
the  people  believe  there  were  secret  induce- 
ments—that is  to  .say,  money— that  per- 
suaded certain  individuals  to  abandon  their 
claims  to  power.  More  Ukely  the  generals 
felt  an  onrush  of  frustration  and  helpless- 
ness from  10  unpleasant  months  in  power, 
even  a  feeling  that  they  might  as  well  get 
out  while  the  going  was  still  good. 

However  it  happened,  the  army  says  it  has 
abandoned  its  foray  Into  politics  and  now 
theoretically  will  return  to  the  business  of 
fighting  a  war.  Political  power  is  forming 
on  a  new  foundation. 

Spokesmen  in  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  will 
firmly  denv  any  poUtlol  aspirations  for 
themselves  'as  persons  or  for  Buddhism  as 
such.  They  are  speaking,  they  say.  solely  In 
the  name  of  the  Vietnamese  people  of  what- 
ever ireliglon. 

A    GOOD     CLKXM 

In  fact.  Buddhist  leaders  have  as  good  a 
claim  as  anyone  else,  and  better  than  many, 
for  presenting  the  views  of  "the  people."  for 
Buddhism  Is  the  family  religion  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Vietnamese.  It  has  been  so  for 
centuries.  Premier  KhanH  himself  has  long 
had  a  Buddhist  shrine  to  his  parents  in  his 
house. 

Figures  are  difficult  and  misleading  since 
there  are  a  few  criteria  for  claiming  to  be  a 
Buddhist.  Out  of  a  population  of  14  million 
an  estimated  total  of  5  or  6  million  people 
are  practicing  Buddhists  responsive  to  the 
voice  of  the  hierarchy.  Many  more  who  say 
they  are  Buddhists  if  asked  pay  little  more 
than  llpservice  to  any  religion.  Others  ad- 
here to  Buddhist-oriented  sects  that  never- 
theless shun  the  central  Buddhist  organi- 
zation. 

Furthermore,  there  are  clear  geographical 
distinctions  of  attitude  among  even  the  most 
faithful  of  Buddhists.  ;  Until  recently  the 
most  politically  active  weire  bonzes,  or  monks, 
from  North  Vietnam  who  had  fled  to  the 
south  to  escape  Comrtunist  rule.  They 
gravitated  toward  Saigon,  establishing  their 
own  pagodas  separate  from  the  pagodas  of 
their  brothe-s  native  to  South  Vietnam. 

Northerners  are  outspoken  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  communism  and  have  supported  the 
military  government  in  active  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Communist  Vletcong. 
The  best  known  spokesman  for  the  north- 
ern refugees  is  Thlch  Tarn  Chau.  who  holds 
the  position  of  rector,  or  chairman  of  the 
Buddhist  Secular  Institute,  the  organiza- 
tional center  of  Buddhist  political  activity. 
At  the  opposite  extreme  in  zeal  are  the 
Buddhists  of  the  far  south,  the  populous  and 
rich  Mekong  Delta.  In  this  area  the  orthodox 
hierarchy  is  weak,  laymen  have  greater  In- 
fluence and  religion  plays  a  lesser  role  in  the 
comfortable  life  of  the  population.  Here 
also  thrive  many  independent  sects  of  Viet- 
namese Buddhists  as  well  as  a  militant  antl- 


Communlst  group  of  Buddhists  of  Cambodian 
origin   who   adhere   to    the   "hinayana."   or 
"lesser    vehicle."    branch    of    international 
Buddhism.     Vietnamese   Buddhism   is   pre- 
dominantly "mahayana,"  or  "greater  vehicle," 
in  which  the  Buddha  is  deified. 
hardest  to  define 
It  is  the  Buddhists  of  central  Vietnam  who 
have  spurred  the  most  significant  recent  ad- 
vances into  politics.    Their  intellectual  cen- 
ter is  at  Hue.    These  are  the  Buddhists  hard- 
est to  understand  or  define  in  political  terms. 
They  profess  antlcommunism  and  antineu- 
trallsm.  but  they  also  seem  far  from  happy 
with  the  present  American  policy  for  fighting 
the  war. 

Their  undoubted  leader  Is  Thich  Trl 
Quang,  considered  by  many  the  mastermind 
of  last  year's  Buddhist  revolt  against  Presi- 
dent Diem.  By  seeking  refuge  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy  a  year  ago,  he  forced  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  take  sides  with  the  Buddhists 
against  the  Diem  government,  which  was 
trying  to  arrest  Buddhist  leaders. 

Though  Tri  Quang  lacks  Tam  Chau's  pres- 
tigious position  as  head  of  the  Secular  In- 
stitute, he  seems  now  to  be  the  most  influen- 
tial single  Buddhist  in  the  country.  There 
are  some  observers  who  look  upon  his  politi- 
cal skills  as  setting  the  pattern  for  Buddhism 
throughout  southeast  Asia. 

A  long-term  Buddhist  revolution  Is  taking 
place  both  within  the  movement  and  in  the 
country  at  large.  Its  goal  is  undefined.  Its 
purpose,  according  to  the  bonzes,  is  to  "pro- 
tect Buddhism."  Neither  the  meaning  of 
this  phrase  nor  the  means  to  realize  it  have 
been  made  clear  to  nonbellevers. 

A  basic  strain  within  the  movement  Is  the 
whole  question  of  whether  Buddhism  should 
deal  in  temporal  politics.  Any  typical 
Buddhist  declaration  will  be  couched  in 
terms  of  religion,  shunning  partisan  involve- 
ment In  worldly  political  matters.  Bonzes 
such  as  Tri  Quang  will  evade  difficult  political 
questions  by  Insisting  they  are  solely  men  of 
religion  and  not  competent  to  speak  on  mat- 
ters of  politics. 


drive  removed  doubt 


Considering  their  role  last  year  and  this, 
it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  charges  of  hy- 
pocrisy on  this  point.    Any  doubt  about  the 
potential  political  strength  and  Interests  of 
at  least  some  Buddhist  leaders  was  removed 
in  their  campaign  against  President  Diem. 
With  the  November  coup  their  effective- 
ness seemed  ended  for  the  moment,  since 
they  had  no  viable  organization  capable  of 
retaining  political  control  after  10  centuries 
of    relative    nonlnvolvement.     Quickly   but 
quietly  this  was  changed. 

Starting  on  January  3,  when  the  "Vietnam 
Unified  Buddhist  Church"  came  into  being, 
the  Buddhists  under  Tam  Chau  and  Trl 
Quang  have  established  a  shadow  govern- 
ment across  the  country,  a  shadow  rapidly 
assuming  substance.  At  the  top  there  are 
two  "institutes,"  one  for  religious  affairs, 
which  has  nominal  and  honorific  responsi- 
bilities equivalent  to  those  of  a  chief  of 
state,  and  the  other  for  secular  affairs,  which, 
like  a  premier,  wields  actual  power  over  the 
organization. 

political  structures 
In  the  secular  institute  there  are  six  "gen- 
eral offices,"  resembling  ministries,  for  clergy 
affairs,  Buddhist  studies,  cultural  affairs, 
construction  and  finance,  lay  peoples'  affairs, 
and  youth.  Each  general  office  is  headed  by 
a  commissioner. 

Down  in  the  provinces  there  are  delegates 
and  deputies,  all  bonzes,  mostly  in  their 
thirties  or  early  forties,  all  appointed,  like 
the  Government's  province  chiefs,  by  their 
own  administration  In  Saigon. 

This  Is  the  political  structure  the  Bud- 
dhists were  erecting  during  the  10  months  of 
military  rule  over  South  Vietnam. 


How  effecttve  would  this  structure  be  In 
support  of  a  government  favorable  to  Bud- 
dhists? The  matter  has  not  yet  been  put  to  a 
test— llttte  has  so  far  been  demanded  of 
the  Buddhist  population  by  their  leaders. 
But  many  observers  think  the  test  will  come 
in  the  next  months  as  long  as  Premier  Khanh 
leans  more  and  more  heavily  on  apparently 
the  one  non-Communist  element  of  the  na- 
tion that  has  not  yet  been  brought  Into 
active  participation  In  the  Government. 

[From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  11.  1964] 
Viet:  Buddhist  Press  Lashes  Untied  States 

Saigon.— South  Vietnam's  leading  Bud- 
dhist publication  yesterday  blamed  the 
United  States  for  the  political  and  religious 
turmoil  that  has  swept  the  country  since 
mid-August. 

The  publication.  Hal  Trieu  Am,  charged  In- 
directly that  Americans  are  manipulating  the 
Saigon  government  to  extend  U.S.  infiuence 
in  South  Vietnam— an  accusation  previously 
voiced  privately  by  some  Vietnamese  officials. 

The  paper  also  backed  rebellious  students* 
charges  that  Americans  triggered  the  recent 
bloody  clashes  between  Buddhists  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  the  northern  city  of  Da 
Nang. 

PROTEST 

More  student  trouble  developed  yesterday 
as  Saigon's  politically  active  student  union 
denounced  the  ruling  military  government 
for  not  creating  a  promised  "high  national 
council"  quickly  enough.  The  council  Is  to 
take  steps  within  2  months  toward  setting 
up  a  civilian  government  by  late  next  year. 

Hal  Trieu  Am.  In  voicing  the  Buddhist 
charges,  said  that  "If  one  wishes  to  learn  the 
deep  reasons  for  the  anger  of  the  people  of 
Da  Nang,  one  must  find  them  to  the  August 
16  constitution,  which  certainly  was  not 
drafted  by  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh." 

INFLUENCE 

The  Inference  was  that  the  Military  Revo- 
lutionary Council,  which  approved  the  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  strongman  General 
Khanh  were  influenced  by  the  United  States. 
The  constitution,  under  which  General 
Khanh  was  elevated  from  Premier  to  Presi- 
dent and  given  sweeping  powers,  was  re- 
scinded In  response  to  violent  rioting  and 
Buddhist  demonstrations.  General  Khanh 
reverted  to  Premier  and  became  the  domi- 
nant member  of  the  ruling  military  triumvi- 
rate. On  Wednesday  he  also  took  over  the 
Defense  Minister's  poet. 

The  Buddhist  publication  criticized  Ameri- 
can press  reports  of  Buddhists'  razing  of  the 
Catholic  sector  of  Da  Nang,  charging  they 
failed  to  Indicate  the  real  cause*  of  the 
rioting.  ; 

Asserting  that  "since  the  distant  past  untU 
the  arrival  of  Americans  here,  Buddhists  have 
never  destroyed  or  burned  any  houses."  Hal 
Trieu  Am  said  that  "the  immediate  reason 
(for  anger  In  Da  Nang)  was  the  shots  fired 
in  the  air  by  Americans." 

U.S.  soldiers  had  flred  shots  In  the  air  to 
disperse  Buddhist  demonstrators  who  tried 
to  break  Into  the  U.S.  Army  compound  in 
Da  Nang. 

The  student  union,  meeting  ostensibly  to 
debate  criteria  for  prospective  civilian  states- 
men's conduct,  denounced  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  for  allegedly 
being  soft  on  the  late  President  Ngo  Dtoh 
Diem.  It  charged  that  Mr.  Lodge  recently 
told  a  Paris  audience  that  Mr.  Diem,  who 
was  overthrown  and  slain  In  last  November's 
coup,  might  have  survived  If  he  had  been  a 
better  President. 

The  students  termed  this  "a  flagrant  Inter- 
ference In  the  affairs  of  Vietnam." 


BOLES 

Raising  a  touchy  political  Issue,  the  stu- 
dents also  questioned  the  status  of  five  gen- 
erals exiled  to  the  mountain  resort  of  Dalat 
by  Premier  Khanh  when  he  seized  power  last 
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January.  General  Khanh  charged  at  the  time 
the  generals  were  plotting  a  neutralist  solu- 
tion for  the  country's  war  against  the  Vlet- 
cong  Communist  guerrillas.  He  said  Wednes- 
day the  five  officers  were  being  retiu'ned  to 
active  duty. 

The  students  asked  whether  this  meant 
that  the  generals  were  falsely  accused  or 
whether  General  Khanh  now  Is  willing  to  ad- 
mit high-ranking  neutralists  In  his  high 
command. 

The  Vletcong's  clandestine  Radio  Libera- 
tion Joined  the  antl-U.S.  chorus  yesterday 
with  a  broadcast  plea  to  South  Vietnamese 
rellgioios  leaders,  intellectuals,  and  soldiers 
to  help  drive  out  the  Americans. 

Turning  around  U.S.  gharges  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  deliberately  fomfented  Interreliglous 
strife,  the  Red  National  Liberation  Front's 
top  political  official,  Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  said 
the  "U.S.  aggressors  and  their  lackeys"  plot- 
ted to  separate  Buddhists  from  Catholics 
»  "with  the  aim  of  invading  our  country  and 
enslaving  our  people." 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  7,  1964] 

Vietnam  Answers  Sought 

(By  Marguerite  Hlggins) 

What  do  the  Buddhist  political  leaders  of 
Vietnam  really  want? 

What  is  the  objective  of  the  drvunflre  of 
propaganda  and  demonstrations  against  the 
predominantly  Buddhist  government  of 
Vietnam  that  began  as  early  as  last  April — a 
time,  unfortunately,  when  the  American  Em- 
bassy and  the  American  people  had  their 
mind  on  other  things? 

In  secret  meetings  in  Saigon  late  last  week 
with  top  Buddhist  leaders,  Ambassador  Max- 
well Taylor  tried  urgently  to  find  the  answers 
to  these  questions  because,  among  other 
things,  he  is  under  pressure  from  Washing- 
ton to  explain  increasingly  worrisome  signals 
as  to  Buddhist  intentions. 

During  the  meeting.  General  Taylor  ad- 
dressed most  of  his  questions  to  the  Rever- 
end Thlch  Tam  Chau,  a  refugee  from  North 
Vietnam,  a  genuine  antl-Communlst  in  prin- 
ciple albeit  something  of  a  timid  soul  In 
practice,  and  ostensibly  the  leader  of  the 
United  Buddhist  Movement  of  Vietnam. 

But  the  answers  that  really  counted  be- 
longed to  the  Reverend  Thich  Tri  Quang,  a 
one  time  associate  of  the  Communist  Viet- 
mlnh,  the  mastermind  of  the  anti-Diem 
campaign  of  last  summer  and  fall,  and  cur- 
rently the  spearhead  of  a  deadly  struggle  for 
power  inside  the  Buddhist  movement  against 
the  Reverend  Tam  Chau.  Tri  Quang  is  ad- 
ditionally the  leader  of  a  sometime  open  and 
sometime  secret  drive  to  topple  the  Khanh 
regime. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  Buddhist 
Monk  Tri  Quang  is,  next  to  General  Khanh, 
the  most  powerful  Vietnamese  figure  in 
South  Vietnam  today  and  that  tomorrow  he 
may  be  the  most  powerful. 

It  is  of  significance  therefore  that  General 
Taylor's  telegrams  on  the  Buddhist  situation 
produced  so  many  somber  faces  around  the 
Department  of  State. 

For  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  it  appears 
according  to  Ambassador  Taylor's  assessment 
that  the  moderates  among  Vietnam's  nearly 
5  million  Buddhists  (out  of  a  population  of 
more  than  14  million  of  which  the  majority 
are  ancestor  worshippers)  are  being  skillfully 
and  relentlessly  outmaneuvered  by  the  ex- 
tremist wing  led  by  the  Reverend  Tri  Quang, 
whose  flamboyant  oratory  and  calls  for  direct 
action  have  far  more  appeal,  for  example, 
to  Vietnam's  citified,  riot-prone  young  people 
than  the  pleas  for  caution  Issued  by  the  Rev- 
erend Tam  Chau. 

As  to  the  political  game  being  played  by 
the  Reverend  Tri  Quang,  a  key  administra- 
tion official  who  had  read  General  Taylor's 
telegrams  summed  things  up  this  way: 

"A  defensible  case  can  be  made  for  the 
theory  that  Tri  Quang  will  sooner  or  later 


seek  to  undermine  any  stable  anti-Commu- 
nist government  In  Vietnam  In  the  belief 
that  anarchy  will  drive  the  United  States  to 
go  home,  permitting  the  emergence  of  a  neu- 
tralist or  possibly  pro-Conununist  state  with 
himself  at  the  helm." 

He  continued:  "If  Tri  Quang  wants  to  de- 
liver Vietnam  to  neutralism  or  communism 
under  his  own  leadership,  it  would  explain 
the  mystery  of  why  he  raised  the  false  issue 
of  persecution  which  Is  ridiculous  in  light  of 
all  the  concessions — indeed  the  favoritism — 
shown   the   Buddhists   by   Khanh's   regime. 

"But  the  cry  of  Buddhist  persecution — as 
Tri  Quang  well  knows — brings  an  almost 
Pavlovlan  reaction  in  the  outside  world  where 
most  people  are  too  uninformed  and  too  naive 
to  believe  that  a  Buddhist  monk  might  make 
up  such  accusations  out  of  whole  cloth  to 
gain  his  own  ends." 

The  issue  now  seems  less  and  less  whether 
the  Reverend  Tri  Quang  aspires  for  a  neu- 
tralist and  pro-Communist  Vietnam  under 
his  leadership. 

It  is  focusing  more  and  more  on  the  fact 
that  his  actions  are  pointing  In  that  direc- 
tion. The  question  now  Is  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done  effectively  to  stop  him  as 
he  operates  from  within  the  privileged  psy- 
chological sanctuary  of  being  a  Buddhist 
monk. 


[From    the   Baltimore   Sun,    Nov.    5.    1963) 
Reds    Seek    New    Coups    of    Btjddhist-Led 
Ttpe — Reported  Trying  To  Spread  Viet- 
nam   Religious   Revolt   to    Laos 

(By  Paul  W.  Ward) 
New  York,  November  4. — Having  seen 
Buddhism  spearhead  a  drive  that  toppled 
Vietnam's  Diem  regime.  Communists  now 
are  trying  to  organize  like  offensives  else- 
where In  southeast  Asia. 

So  it  was  learned  here  today  following  an- 
nouncement that  a  United  Nations  mission 
sent  to  South  Vietnam  October  22  to  investi- 
gate charges  that  Buddhists  were  being  per- 
secuted there  has  completed  its  task  and 
will  reassemble  next  Monday  in  New  York. 

immediate   target 

Laos,  which  lies  Just  west  of  Vietnam 
and  also  abuts  Communist  China,  appears 
the  immediate  target  of  a  campaign  origi- 
nating in  Peiplng.  Its  aim  Is  to  set^uddhist 
communities  throughout  Asia  to  filing  com- 
plaints against  elements  of  Laos'  coalition 
Government  akin  to  those  they  had  been 
pressing  against  the  Diem  regime  at  Saigon 
until  it  feiyast  Friday. 

The  chiei'lndlcation  was  provided  in  broad- 
casts from  Hanoi,  in  North  Vietnam,  and 
Peiplng  reporting  that  the  "Laotian  Buddhist 
Association  (has  issued  J  a  statement  strongly 
protesting  against  the  bombardment  of  a 
monastery  by  the  Phouml  Nosavan  troops 
and  reactionaries  among  Kong  Le's  troops." 

Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan  heads  the  anti- 
Communist  wing  of  a  troika-form  govern- 
ment set  up  in  Laos  last  year  to  carry  out 
an  agreement  to  neutralize  that  southeast 
Asian  kingdom  worked  out  at  a  Geneva  con- 
ference which  included  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
among  its  participants. 

Gen.  Kong  Le  commands  the  troops  of  the 
coalition's  neutralist  factions  and  enjoyed 
avowed  support  by  Peiplng  and  Hanoi  until 
the  Communists  concluded  several  months 
ago  that  he  is  sincerely  neutralist  and  will 
not  help  them  take  over  Laos. 

compensation  demand 
Since  then,  they  not  only  have  been  de- 
nouncing him   but  trying  to  win  over  his 
subordinate  officers  to  their  side. 

The  Laotian  Communist  radio  station,  call- 
ing Itself  the  voice  of  Laos,  also  broadcast 
the  statement  attributed  to  the  "Laotian 
Buddhists  Association,"  that  alleged  their 
foes  had  "destroyed  a  (Buddhist]  monastery 
and  acting  Buddhists"  at  Ban  Ton  Nuong  in 


Kleng  Province's  back  country  by  a  bombard- 
ment during  the  night  of  Octoljer  16-17. 

The  statement  demanded  "that  tjie  Phou- 
ml Nosavan  clique  compensate  ^IrtSiosses  and 
Immediately  stop  all  moves  against  the  Bud- 
dhists." Otherwise,  "it  would  bear  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  consequences,"  It  said, 
adding : 

"All  Laotian  monks  and  Buddhists  are 
urged  to  strengthen  their  solidarity,  heighten 
their  vigilance,  and  resolutely  oppose  all 
schemes  of  the  U.S.  Imperialists  and  their 
lackeys." 

The  Communists  have  been  denouncing 
the  antl-Communlst  and  neutralist  factions 
of  Laos'  coalition  government  as  puppets  of 
the  United  States,  Just  as  they  formerly  de- 
nounced South  Vietnam's  Diem  regime  and 
are  currently  trying  to  discredit  on  like 
grounds  the  military  Junta  that  displaced  it 
Friday. 

To  further  what  began  as  a  Buddhist  cam- 
paign against  the  Diem  regime.  Communist 
China  also  staged  shortly  before  that  regime's 
fall  a  3-day  conference  of  Buddhist  clergy 
and  laymen  from  11  Asian  countries. 

Held  in  Pelplng's  Fayuah  Monastery  the 
conference  was  devoted  In  large  part  to  ora- 
tions against  "the  United  States-Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  clique"  at  Saigon. 

monks  reported  beheaded 
Its  participants,  now  touring  Communist 
China  under  the  aegis  of  a  Peiplng  atheist 
regime.  Included: 

1.  The  Venerable  Thlch  Thien  Hao,  listed 
as  president  of  the  Luc  Hao  Buddhist  Asso- 
ciation of  South  Vietnam,  who  made  a  long 
speech  about  atrocities.  Including  behead- 
ings and  dlsembowellngs  of  Buddhist  monks, 
that  he  attributed  to  "the  United  States- 
Dlem  clique." 

2.  The  Venerable  Th'epbouary  Pramaha 
Khamtank,  named  as  president  of  the  Bud- 
dhist Association  of  Laos,  who  charged  the 
United  States  Is  trying  to  turn  that  coun- 
try Into  a  "colony"  and  demanded  that  Wash- 
ington cease  giving  military  aid  to  the  Lao- 
tian Government,  asserting: 

AUGUST    denunciation 

"We  Asian  people  and  Buddhists  are  the 
masters  of  our  own  affairs.  We  don't  need 
any  other  masters  lording  it  over  and  ruling 
us." 

Mainland  China's  Communist  rulers,  who 
in  August  denounced  as  "political  agents" 
of  Chiang  Khal-shek  a  group  of  Buddhist 
monks  from  Formosa  then  visiting  India,  also 
brought  together  in  Fayuan  Monastery  Bud- 
dhist monks  and  laymen  from  Cambodia, 
Indonesia,  Japan,  Korea,  Nepal,  Pakistan, 
Thailand,  and  North  Vietnam,  which,  like 
Cambodia   and   Thailand,    also   abuts   Laos. 

Having  produced  on  October  20  a  formal 
appeal  to  Buddhists  everjrwhere  to  Join  In  the 
antl-Dlem  campaign^  the  conferees  gave 
themselves  over  to  a  series  of  fetes  arranged 
In  their  honor  by  the  Peiplng  regime  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  was  charged  before  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Assembly  here  with  having  de- 
stroyed more  than  1,000  Buddhist  monas- 
teries in  Tibet. 

NORTH    VIETNAM   CHARGES 

There  was  no  Tibetan  participation  in  the 
Buddhist  conference  at  Peiplng. 

North  Vietnam's  Communist  regime  has 
sent  to  the  International  (i.e.,  Polish,  Indian, 
and  Canadian)  Control  Commission  for  both 
parts  of  Vietnam  a  compilation  of  "Bud- 
dhist persecution  and  atrocity"  charges 
against  the  Diem  regime  that  said  in  part: 

"Gen.  Ton  That  Dlnh,  military  governor  of 
Saigon,  personally  directed  troops  to  martyr- 
ize pupils  of  Vietnamese  and  French  mid- 
dle schools"  on  September  7. 

TO    HEAD    NATIONAL   POLICE 

He  currently  Is  slated  to  be  Interior  Min- 
ister (I.e.,  chief  of  police  forces)  In  the  new 
regime  at  Saigon,  having  turned  revolution- 
ist after  being  refused  the  same  post  in  the 
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Diem  regime,  according  t6  reports  relayed 
from  Saigon  via  Washington. 

Today  Moscow's  radio  stations  continued 
to  denounce  the  military  Junta  in  Saigon 
lust  as  they  previously  had  denounced  the 
Diem  regime  as  an  American  puppet  and 
the  United  Nations  mission  to  Vietnam  as  a 
Washington  invention  designed  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  Diem  regime. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  noted  here  that  in 
Burma,  homeland  of  U  Thant.  United  Na- 
tions Seci-etary  General,  the  military  regime 
in  control  at  Rangoon  is  under  attack  from 
the  venerable  U  Kaythara,  who,  at  83,  is 
the  ranking  Buddhist  priest  at  Mandalay. 

Addressing  mass  rallies  asembled  In  defi- 
ance of  the  regime  and  overtly  Inviting  ar- 
rest, he  has  also  been  predicting  that  Gen. 
Ne  Win,  the  regime's  head,  will  meet  the 
same  end  as  Gen.  Aung  Bau,  Burma's  na- 
tional hero,  who  was  assassinated  in  1947. 

In  a  statement  relayed  from  Saigon  and 
issued  here  today,  a  spokesman  for  the  fact- 
finding mission  that  headed  back  to  New 
York  yesterday  contended  its  departure  from 
Vietnam  was  not  occasioned  by  the  coup 
d'etat  there,  but  was  "as  scheduled."  al- 
though m  statements  prior  to  the  coup  the 
mission  had  claimed  Inability  to  estimate 
when  It  would  complete  Its  on-the-spot  In- 
vestigation. 

Today's  statement  also  said  the  mission 
"had  not  been  able  to  interview  Thich  Tri 
Quang  (a  Buddhist  monk]  who  was  In 
asylum  at  the  U.S.  Embassy"  In  Saigon.  It 
added  that  "the  former  government  of  the 
republic  had  informed  the  mission  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  asylum,  a  person  In 
asylum  was  not  allowed  to  make  any  con- 
tiwts  whatsoever  while  in  asylum." 

BURMESE    C0M:PLAINT 

Meanwhile,  there  were  these  additional 
developments  at  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters: 

1.  James  Barrlngton,  Burma's  chief  dele- 
gate here  and  Its  representative  in  the  cur- 
rently recessed  disarmament  conference  at 
Geneva,  complained  In  one  of  the  Assembly's 
standing  committees  about  a  tendency  to- 
ward "bilateralism"  by  Washington  and 
Moscow  and  consequent  bypassing  of  the 
lesser  powers.  Including  neutralists,  in  dis- 
armament matters. 

2.  Mrs.  Agda  Rossel,  Sweden's  chief  dele- 
gate took  steps  in  another  committee  to 
initiate  debate  on  a  resolution — sponsored 
also  by  Austria.  Ceylon,  Ecuador,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela— that  is  aimed  at  getting  all 
governments  to  follow  the  example  Liechten- 
stein set  In  1798  by  abolliehing  capital  pun- 
ishment. 


During   the   delivery   of   Mr.   Dodd's 

SD66Cll 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  my  rec- 
ord on  the  scoreboard  of  the  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  is  even  lower 
than  the  record  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut the  feeling  that  it  only  demon- 
strates that  we  are  trying  in  new  ways 
to  have  the  government  use  its  powers 
for  the  people  without  at  the  same  time 
jeopardizing  individual  freedom.  We 
can  only  hope  and  pray  that  among  the 
makers  of  these  arbitrary  scoreboards 
there  could  be  a  greater  reflection  of  the 
consensus  of  our  own  people  in  our  own 
States.  Then  I  think  the  scoreboard 
would  be  very  different  for  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  myself. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
making  that  observation.    The  Senator 


is  one  of  the  great  minds  in  this  body. 
He  stands  out  particularly  in  the  area  of 
which  he  has  spoken.  I  am  happy  to 
be  in  his  company  on  that  scoreboard. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  coUoquy  in  which  I  have 
just  engaged  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  be  placed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
so  that  I  may  have  my  speech  in  con- 
tinuity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  to  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  does  not  wish  to  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  I 
merely  wish  that  whatever  yielding  I  do 
may  appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
unless  there  is  some  reason  for  it  to  ap- 
pear elsewhere. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  what  the  Senator  has  said  with 
much  interest,  because  I  have  visited 
southeast  Asia  on  many  occasions.     I 
have  often  described  to  the  Senate — and 
I  believe  my  reports  will  so  indicate — 
the  situation  that  was  prevalent  in  south- 
east Asia.    I  am  almost  certain  that  my 
good  friend  will  agree  that  were  he  to  go 
to  South  Vietnam  now,  he  would  find 
things  quite  different  from  what  they 
were  when  he  visited  that  country  4 
years  ago. 
Mr.  DODD.    I  am  sure  that  Is  true. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.    On  several  occasions  I  made 
the  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  unless  we  could  persuade  our  allies 
to  assist  us  in  carrying  this  load — and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  agrees  that  that 
ought  to  be  done — and  unless  a  stable 
government  could  be  established  in  South 
Vietnam,  we  would  be  in  serious  trouble. 
Mr.  DODD.    Yes.    I  wholly  agree  with 
those  two  points.    I  refer  to  a  speech  I 
made  4  years  ago,  in  which  I  made  the 
same  point.     I  said  I  thought  it  was 
absolutely  essential  that  our  friends  and 
allies  in  that  part  of  the  world  join  us  in 
the  struggle  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  South  Vietnamese.    I  pointed  out — 
and  I  shall  touch  on  the  issue  later  to- 
day—that  there   is  a  basic   structural 
fault  in  the  SEATO  organization  which 
gives  a  veto  power  to  any  one  member; 
and,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that  power 
has  been  exercised  by  France  and  Britain. 
We  must  have  a  stable  government  in 
South  Vietnam.    The  Senator  is  a  well- 
informed  Member  ot  this  body  on  these 
problems.    I  have  great  respect  for  his 
opinions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  question  I 
shovUd  like  to  ask  the  Senator  is  as 
follows:  Should  we  continue  to  intensify 
ovu-  efforts  in  that  area  if  we  cannot  get 
our  allies  to  assist  \is  or  if  a  stable  gov- 
ernment is  not  established  in  South 
Vietnam?    That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator's  question  is 
part  of  a  larger  question.  There  are 
many  things  we  must  do.  Those  are  two 
things  that  we  must  do.  I  believe  that 
we  must  get  our  friends  and  allies  in 
that  part  of  the  world  to  assist  us.  We 
are  getting  them.  Already  Korea  has 
announced  that  it  is  sending  men  to  that 
area. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Two  thousand  men. 


Mr.  DODD.  Two  thousand  men.  The 
Philippines  are  sending  in  several  thou- 
sand men.  All  this  is  encouraging.  They 
are  starting,  at  least.  I  would  like  to 
see  other  nations  do  as  much,  or  more, 
and  I  expect  that  they  will.  I  beUeve 
we  are  underway,  and  that  this  is  no 
time  to  quit,  because  now  we  have  the 
signs  and  beginnings  to  indicate  that  our 
allies  are  starting  to  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  I  believe  they 
should  have  done  long  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  quit  now. 
Mr.  DODD.    I  know  the  Senator  is  not 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    We  have  gone  so 
far  into  it  that  we  may  well  find  ourselves 
in  over  our  heads. 

What  I  fear— and  I  have  said  so  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  have  in- 
cluded it  in  my  reports — is  that  the  sit- 
uation that  now  exists  in  South  Vietnam 
may  become  similar  to  the  one  that  now 
exists   in  South  Korea.    The  Senator 
will  remember  that  the  South  Korean 
war  was  supposed  to  be  a  United  Nations 
affair,  in  which  all  the  membership  of 
that  great  organization  was  to  join  us  in 
fighting    in    South    Korea.    But    what 
happened?    We  took  hold  of  the  situa- 
tion there;  and  as  I  recall  the  figures, 
96  percent  of  the  cost  of  that  war  was 
paid  by  the  United  States,  and  about 
95  percent  of  the  foreign  men  who  died 
in  that  conflict  were  Americans. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  accept  the  Senator's 
sifftti  is  t/ics 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  as  I  remem- 
ber them. 

Mr.  DODD.    They  seem  to  me  to  be 
approximately  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Today  we  are  stuck, 
as  it  were,  in  South  Korea.  We  are 
trying  to  maintain  18  local  divisions 
there.  It  is  very  costly  to  do  that.  In 
addition,  we  are  maintaining  2  of  our 
own  divisions  there.  As  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  knows,  we  cannot  pay  the 
expenses  of  our  soldiers  there  with  col- 
lar buttons.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
money  and  the  wherewithal  to  do  it. 

What  I  have  feared  all  along  is  that 
unless  we  can  persuade  our  allies  to 
assist  us  in  South  Vietnam,  and  unless 
a  stable  government  can  be  established 
there,  a  condition  may  develop  which 
will  be  worse  than  the  situation  that 
confronts  us  in  South  Korea.  That  is 
what  has  worried  me. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  worried;  and  so  am  I.  It 
is  a  proper  problem  to  worry  about. 
There  is  no  question  that  a  stable  gov- 
ernment must  be  established  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  trouble  began.  In  my  opinion, 
with  the  assassination  of  Diem.  Diem 
was  the  best  thing  we  had  going  for  the 
free  world  in  that  area,  and  the  tragedy 
of  his  death  still  haunts  us. 

I  hope  that  at  some  time  the  proper 
committee  will  conduct  a  formal  in- 
quiry as  to  his  overthrow  and  assassina- 
tion and  what  part,  if  any,  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Government  played  in  this  tragedy. 
We  have  never  been  told  anything, 
except  through  some  newspaper  articles. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  formal  inquiry  was 
ever  made,  although  there  have  been 
many  ugly  nmaors.    But  officially,  we 
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do  not  know  why  Diem  was  overthrown, 
or  how  his  death  occurred. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  our  trouble 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  make  this  state- 
ment only  for  historical  reference,  so 
that  I  may  put  my  response  in  better 
perspective.  We  have  since  the  death  of 
Diem  been  plagued  with  the  fall  of  one 
government  after  another  in  South  Viet- 
nam. There  must  be  a  stable  govern- 
ment, and  we  can  and  must  try  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  achieve  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Suppose  we  cannot 
accomplish  that? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  think  that  will 
happen.     I  think  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
been  speaking  about  Diem. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  an  "if"  question.  I 
do  not  know  that  anyone  can  ever 
answer  it.  The  Senator  says  "suppose." 
I  could  add  a  hundred  other  suppositions 
that  would  make  his  question  of  no 
moment.  Suppose  we  were  attacked  by 
the  Soviets  tomorrow  morning  with  nu- 
clear weapons;  I  do  not  think  we  would 
then  be  able  to  do  much  in  Vietnam. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  will  happen. 
I  do  not  think  we  get  anywhere  by  such 
suppositions. 

We  must  strive  to  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  obtaining  a  stable  govern- 
ment. I  think  that  with  our  help,  they 
can  establish  such  a  government;  then 
we  shall  do  better. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  Jike  to 
speak  about  Diem,  if  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DODD.     Certafinly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  in  South  Viet- 
nam within  a  matter  of  months  after 
Diem  took  office  and  on  several  occa- 
sions thereafter.  I  remember  on  my 
second  visit  there  discussing  with  him 
the  existence  in  his  country  of  two  pock- 
ets or  areas,  one  in  the  delta  and  one 
to  the  northwest  of  Saigon,  that  were 
infested  with  Communists.  He  knew 
that.  As  I  recall,  we  made  eSjorts  to 
encourage  him  to  take  action  to  satisfy 
those  people,  but  we  could  never  get  him 
to  do  so.  Those  two  pockets  continued 
to  grow  in  size.  They  may  have  been 
dominated  by  Buddhists,  because  it  is 
alleged  that  90  to  92  percent  of  the 
people  are  Buddhists. 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  the  Senator  is  in  er- 
ror. This  is  a  common  mistake.  Not 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  population 
are  Buddhists. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Thirty  percent  are 
Buddhists? 

Mr.  DODD.  Thirty  percent.  I  can 
document  my  belief. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would. 

Mr.  DODD.  This  is  a  common  error. 
Such  statements  are  made  frequently. 
There  is  nothing  to  substantiate  the  fig- 
ure of  90  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  di- 
vision? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  should  like  to  place  that 
information  in  the  Record  in  an  orderly 
way.    I  shall  discuss  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  know  that  I  have 
taken  part  in  debates  in  the  Chamber  in 
respect  to  South  Vietnam  on  many  oc- 
casions, but  I  am  not  one  to  try  to  dic- 


tate to  the  President  what  he  ought  to 
do. 

Mr.  DODD.    Neither  am  I. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  gone  so  far 
now  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  whole 
picture  is.  I  still  contend  that  unless 
we  can  persuade  our  allies  to  assist  us 
in  that  area,  and  unless  we  can  enable 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  build  up  to  the 
point  where  they  will  have  a  strong,  sta- 
ble government,  there  is  no  telling  how 
long  we  shall  be  in  that  country,  and 
there  is  no  telling  how  many  American 
lives  will  be  lost.  I  doubt  that  there  is 
any  way  to  win  there  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

As  the  Senator  may  recall,  the  late 
President  Kennedy  said — and  I  well 
remember  when  he  said  it,  because  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  him  in  person,  following 
my  last  visit  to  South  Vietnam — that  if 
victory  were  to  be  attained  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  South  Vietnamese  would  have 
to  achieve  it.  In  my  opinion,  that  can- 
not be  done  unless  there  is  a  stable  gov- 
ernment there  that  is  willing,  with  our 
assistance,  to  fight.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  am  much  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  him.  I  know 
how  hard  he  has  worked  on  these  sub- 
jects and  how  widely  he  has  traveled. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  comment. 
I  shall  touch  on  these  subjects  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  my  earlier 
request  that  this  colloquy  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  deeply  Inter- 
ested in  what  the  Senator  is  saying.  If 
I  do  not  remain  in  the  Chamber  all  the 
time,  I  shall  read  his  speech  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  should  like  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  statistics  concerning  the  religious  as- 
pects of  the  trouble  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI.  I 
am  happy  that  he  is  here,  because  I  hope 
to  receive  his  views  as  I  proceed  to  discuss 
this  subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  overnight  the  very  able  address 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  In 
fact  I  read  it  over  no  less  than  three 
times. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  indeed  compli- 
mented. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  many  features  of  his  address. 
First,  I  commend  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates his  speech,  the  refusal  to  indulge 
in  personalities,  the  crediting  of  high 
motives  to  those  who  differ  in  their  pre- 
scriptions. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  I  may  Interrupt,  that 
could  well  have  been  learned  from  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  gen- 
eral elevation  of  attitude  and  the  pow- 
erful logic  of  the  speech.     This  is  the 


most  puzzling  and  dangerous  problem 
which  our  country  has  faced  since  Oc- 
tober 1962. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  many  Americans  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  what  the  loss  of 
South  Vietnam  would  mean  to  the  free 
world  and  to  the  anti-Communist  forces. 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  subject  of 
this  territory,  but  a  study  of  the  map  in- 
dicates what  is  involved.  The  Senator  is 
completely  correct  in  his  statement  that 
the  fall  of  South  Vietnam,  or  a  with-  x 
drawal  from  South  Vietnam,  unless  con- 
ditions change,  would  mean  the  almost 
immediate  fall  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 
into  the  Communist  camp.  Laos  is  al- 
ready half  there;  Cambodia  is  perhaps 
half  there. 

Then,  if  Senators  will  look  at  a  map 
of  the  area,  they  will  see  that  Thailand 
would  be  half  encircled.  As  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  pointed  out,  the 
North  Vietnamese  announced  a  few  days 
ago  that  they  were  setting  up  a  commit- 
tee for  the  national  liberation  for  Thai- 
land. 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  that  kind  of. 
power  base,  with  North  Vietnam  push- 
ing, with  China  behind  North  Vietnam, 
and  uith  the  United  States  out  of  the 
area,  would  not  Communist  influence 
take  over  Thailand  and  then  spread 
north  into  Burma  and  south  into  Ma- 
laysia? 

Mr.  DODD.     Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  to  the  650  mil- 
lion Chinese  would  be  added  250  million 
Malays.  What  then  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  India? 

Mr.  DODD.  Then  it  would  be  hope- 
less. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  remember  talking 
many  years  ago  with  an  eminent  Indian, 
who  was  not  pro-Western  and  not  pro- 
Communist,  but  rather  was  a  neutralist. 
I  addressed  this  question  to  my  Indian 
acquaintance:  "How  long  could  India  be 
kept  neutral  if  southeast  Asia  were  to  go 
Communist?"  The  reply  was  almost  im- 
mediate. "We  could  not  keep  India 
neutralist  for  more  than  a  year." 

I  know  that  the  "domino"  theory  is 
being  attacked  now  as  not  being  applica- 
ble ;  but  if  these  were  an  absence  of  force 
to  check  the  Chinese,  it  would  seem  to 
many  of  us  to  be  almost  inevitable  that 
all  of  Malaysia  and  virtually  all  of  India 
would  go  Communist.  We  would  then 
face  a  combination  of  350  million  In- 
dians. 250  million  Malays,  and  650  million 
Chinese — 1,250  million  people.  That 
would  not  be  merely  a  change  of  political 
government 

Mr.  DODD.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    but  would  be  the 

conquest  by  a  country  bent  on  world 
domination  which  treats  the  United 
States  as  its  basic  enemy.  It  would  be  a 
powerful  force  dedicated  to  the  defeat 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to 
underscore  some  of  his  remarks  on  neu- 
tralization. I  suppose  that  if  there  could 
be  genuine  neutralization,  that  would  be 
highly  desirable. 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course;  I  should  have 
made  that  point.    No  one  would  be  hap- 
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pier  than  I  if  genuine  neutralization,  as 
the  Senator  puts  it,  coijild  be  achieved. 
I  was  talking  about  neutralization  in  the 
-sense  in  which  the  Communists  use  it. 
We  are  too  incliried  to  believe  that  the 
Communists  mean  genuine  neutraliza- 
tion, when  what  they  mean,  in  fact,  is 
communization. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  it  were  genuine 
neutralization,  it  should  certainly  apply 
to  North  Vietnam  as  well  as  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  would  be  genuine 
neutralization. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  if  it  were  ap- 
plied to  South  Vietnam,  it  would  not  be 
effective  in  view  of  Communist  philoso- 
phy and  power,  unless  there  were  some 
adequate  supervisory  body  having  real 
authority  to  police  the  agreement. 

We  have  all  noticed  press  reports, 
which  are  authentic,  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  even  expelled  the  small  in- 
spection teams  which,  under  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1954,  were  placed  both 
in  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam,  to 
see  what  was  taking  place  and  to  report. 
They  are  being  expelled  and  forced  out. 
So  there  will  be  no  eyes  and  no  voices — 
no  eyes  to  detect  and  no  voices  to  report 
the  military  preparations  and  movements 
of  North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  there  were  a 
strong,  effective  United  Nations,  with  a 
mobile  police  force,  that  force  could  be 
placed  in  this  area  to  lielp  fill  the  power 
vacuum. 

Mr.  DODD.  There  Is  no  doubt  about 
that.  ' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  in  Egypt  and 
Israel  in  1956,  shortly  after  the  Suez  hos- 
tilities. I  was  greatly  pleased  about  the 
excellent  work  of  the  United  Nations  po- 
lice force.  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  I  may  have  differed  somewhat 
about  the  role  of  a  United  Nations  police 
force  in  the  Congo,  but  to  my  mind  it 
represented  a  healthy  principle. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  no  difficulty  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  that  point. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
we  can  make  mistakes.  But  the  prin- 
ciple is  correct:  A  United  Nations  police 
force  should  be  used  wherever  this  is 
feasible. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Unfortunately, 
as  we  all  know,  the  Russians  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  French  also,  have  vir- 
tually stymied  the  creation  of  such  a 
force  by  refusing  to  contribute  to  its  sup- 
port. 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  ■  ' 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  SO  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  in  the  near  future  to  finance 
and  to  place  a  United  Nations  police 
force  in  the  field. 

Another  political  change  is  occurring 
inside  the  UJ^.;  namely,  a  shift  of  power 
from  the  Assembly  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, where  the  Russians  can  interpose  a 
veto  and  thus  stymie  any  resolution  of 
the  U.N. 

As  one  who  has  always  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  U.N.,  and  who  still  is.  I 
observe  many  signs  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  being  weakened  in  the  same 
fashion  that  the  League  of  Nations 
weakened  in  the  middle  and  late  1930's. 
I  hope  that  this  will  not  happen. 


Mr.  DODD.    So  do  I. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    We  should  try  to  pre- 
vent that  from  happening,  but  we  should 
not  ignore  reality. 

To  those  who  say  that  there  is  no 
analogy  between  the  ciunulative  con- 
quests of  Hitler  and  Mussohni  in  the 
late  1930's  and  the  cumulative  develop- 
ments of  the  Chinese  in  Asia  in  the 
1960's,  I  should  say  that  there  is  grave 
danger  that  they  delude  themselves.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  we  woke  up 
to  find  all  of  Asia  Communist. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  would  be  a  dreadful 
disaster.  Earlier  I  described  it  as  an 
"unthinkable  thought."  borrowing  my 
words  from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  have  tre- 
mendous propaganda  influence  in  Africa, 
much  greater  than  the  Russians  alone 
could  have,  because  the  Russians,  after 
all,  are  members  of  the  white  race.  But 
the  members  of  the  yellow  race  or  the 
brown  race  can  make  a  much  greater 
appeal  to  the  blacks  than  the  white  na- 
tions can. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
performed  a  real  public  service  in  stress- 
ing the  dangers.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  he  cannot  be  accused  of  being  a  war 
hawk.  He  does  not  advocate  the  indis- 
criminate bombing  of  North  Vietnam  or 
a  bombing  attack  on  China. 
Mr.  DODD.   No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  north, 
which  would  have  to  be  done  by  South 
Vietnam,  rather  than  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DODD.  Only  because  of  what 
North  Vietnam  is  doing  to  South  Viet- 
nam. This  seems  to  me  a  proper  cor- 
rective measure  only  so  long  as  North 
Vietnam  persists  in  its  activities. 

What  we  all  hope  for,  I  need  not  say 
\o  the  Senator,  is  a  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  countries,  so  that  they 
can  drop  their  arms  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  improving  the  lives  of  their 
people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  proposes 
political  warfare  and  economic  aid  to  be 
of  real  benefit  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam;  the  development  of  SEATO; 
and  various  other  measures. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Country  will 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  done.  I  urge  that  his  warn- 
ings and  his  suggestions  should  not  be 
dismissed  summarily. 

I  can  remember  how,  in  the  1930's, 
after  two  trips  to  Europe,  I  felt  that  the 
combination  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  was 
moving  to  take  over  the  free  world.  I 
believe  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who 
loved  freedom  to  resist  that  movement. 
There  is  a  similar  obligation  upon  us  to- 
day to  resist >totall tar ianism  of  the  left, 
as  well  as  totalitarianism  of  the  right. 
One  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  made  that 
observation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Perhaps  certain  features  of  his  program, 
such  as  the  proposal  to  capture  a  staging 
area  just  inside  of  Laos  may  not  be  the 
right  thing  to  do.  But,  in  general,  the 
program  suggested  is  modest,  moderate, 
and  in  good  temper.   I  hope  his  program 


will  be  considered  by  the  American  peo- 
ple and  that  it  may  serve  to  offset  some 
of  the  finely  motivated  but  incomplete 
suggestions  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  observations  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  on  making  what  I 
think  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
national  debate  on  what  we  should  do 
in  southeast  Asia. 

I  not  only  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  statement  before  it  was  delivered, 
but  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  the  delivery.  There  are  several  points 
that  the  Senator  made  which  I  think 
were  publicly  made  for  the  first  time. 
The  one  that  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
at  this  point  concerns  some  of  the 
strategic  implications,  gamed  by  looking 
at  a  map,  of  what  might  happen  if  the 
Red  Chinese  decide  to  move  south. 

The  implication  is  rather  plam  that 
the  Senator  does  not  think  they  will  do 
that.  I  agree.  Among  the  things  that 
would  deter  them  from  domg  that  is  the 
presence  in  Taiwan  of  a  highly  trained 
air  force.  The  Nationalist  Chinese  very 
much  want  to  go  back  to  the  mainland 
if  they  have  an  opportunity.  If  the  Red 
Chinese  forces  were  to  be  drawn  to  the 
south,  that  would  give  them  the  chance 
to  move,  which  chance  they  might  not 
have  again. 

The  Senator  presented  figures  on  what 
the  Vietcong  has  done  in  the  way  of 
murder  and  terror  within  the  country. 
The  Senator  said  that  almost  500  a 
month,  or  6,000  a  year,  within  the  village 
hamlets  have  been  murdered  by  the  Viet- 
cong. 
Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator can  tell  me  where  the  figures  origi- 
nate. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
be  satisfied  with  my  statement.  I  am 
sure  they  are  from  an  official  source  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  reason  I  asked 
is  that  figures  have  been  given  to  me 
which  are  of  a  very  substantial  nature, 
but  not  quite  that  large.  When  I  have 
mentioned  the  figures  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  process  of  meeting  with  groups 
and  talking  about  the  terrorism  that  has 
been  inflicted,  people  had  not  heard  of 
this  before.  They  had  never  understood 
what  was  going  on.  They  had  no  con- 
cept of  the  problem. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  was  in  the  Chamber  before, 
but  when  I  obtained  the  figures.  I  said, 
"Why  in  the  world  have  the  fig\ires  not 
been  made  public?"  I  think  the  figures 
should  have  been  made  public.  I  do  not 
see  much  sense  in  classifying  this  mate- 
rial and  conceaUng  it.  The  people  do 
not  know  these  facts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  Is  particularly 
important  with  respect  to  the  argument 
made  by  those  who  would  like  to  see  us 
negotiate  and  neutralize.  The  South 
Vietnamese  villages  are  not  with  us.  But 
it  is  very  difBcult  to  have  them  cooperate 
with  us  if  they  are  luider  the  grip  of 
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terrorism  and  many  people  in  their 
areas  are  being  murdered.  Until  we 
give  them  the  security  they  need,  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  be  able  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  DODD.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  things  that  has  not  been  made 
plain  in  the  overall  debate,  I  feel,  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  contest  of  willpower 
in  this  area.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  from  the  study  that  I  have  made 
of  the  overall  situation,  that  the  Com- 
munists are  using  the  so-called  national 
liberalization  plan  as  a  test  mechanism 
to  determine  how  great  the  willpower 
of  the  free  world  is.  If  this  plan  should 
be  successful  i:i  persuading  us  to  nego- 
tiate or  neutralize,  it  is  inevitable  that 
this  technique  will  spread  widely 
throughout  the  world,  through  Africa, 
South  America,,  and  Latin  America. 

It  is  already  being  used.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  accelerated  sharply.  I 
think  the  Senator  brought  that  point 
out  very  well.  I  congratulate  him  on 
making  a  very  useful  contribution. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  having  presented  a  most  conclusive 
and  comprehensive  statement  on  this 
whole  Vietnamese  problem.  It  is  the 
type  of  white  paper  which  I  hoped  the 
State  Department  would  have  placed  be- 
fore the  American  people  long  ago. 

I  believe  it  would  still  be  well  for  them 
to  do  so.  In  his  analysis  of  the  historic 
,  developments  of  the  problems  and  the 
consequences  involved  in  this  important 
theater  of  the  world,  the  Senator  leaves 
little  doubt  as  to  his  accuracy. 

While  men  may  disagree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  various  processes  to  be 
used  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  successful 
culmination,  the  matters  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  anticipated  are  the  type  that 
should  emanate'  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, carrying  the  full  weight  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Government.  I  am 
sure  that  would  convince  many  fine 
American  citizens,  who  are  beginning  to 
doubt  their  own  judgments  in  these 
areas,  as  to  what  is  involved. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  a  most 
comprehensive  study.  I  am  happy  to 
note  the  emphasis  and  the  importance 
which  the  Senator  places  on  a  step-up 
political  warfare  in  this  area. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  long  tried  to  establish  a 
training  institution  in  this  country  so 
that  we  could  prepare  Americans  to  go 
overseas  for  the  type  of  warfare  we  wish 
to  pursue,  with  a  stable,  constituted  gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  the  State  Department, 
which  has  shown  such  a  stubborn  re- 
luctance to  provide  the  type  training 
required  for  this  type  of  warfare,  will 
consider  carefully  the  emphasis  that  the 
Senator  places  on  this  particular  recom- 
mendation for  future  activity. 
»  The  Senator  talks  about  cadres  of 
trained  political  leaders  and  emissaries 
from  these  countries  who  are  equipped 
and  capable  so  that  they  could  deliver 
the  type  of  guidance  and  inspiration 


needed  by  our  friends  in  South  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  always  debated  in 
a  vacuum  in  our  ability  to  wage  a  cold 
war. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve honestly  that  had  the  other  body 
approved  in  1960  what  the  Senate  then 
did  approve,  legislation  for  the  creation 
of  a  freedom  academy — following  a  won- 
derful report  written  in  large  part  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
emphasizing  the  need  for  this  adjunct 
to  our  contest  against  the  Communists 
overseas — we  would  have  had  5  long 
years  within  which  not  only  to  train  our- 
selves, but  also  to  provide  for  young  gov- 
ernmental officials  and  career  people  in 
the  government  in  Saigon  to  come  here 
and  learn  the  full  truth  about  the  tech- 
niques and  devices  employed  by  the  Com- 
munists. These  officials  and  career  peo- 
ple would  have  learned  to  understand 
the  maneuvers  and  manipulations  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  and  been  trained 
to  be  better  able  to  convince  their  fel- 
low citizens  on  the  free  side  of  the  Viet- 
namese struggle  of  the  dividends  which 
accrue  to  freedom,  and  the  importance 
of  Communists. 

There  would  not  have  been  the  melan- 
cholic succession  of  quick  changes  in  the 
officialdom  of  South  Vietnam.  .  We 
would  have  obtained  what  all  hands 
agree  is  an  indispensable  requirement  in 
bringing  success  to  our  efforts  there — 
the  creation  of  a  stable  government  in 
South  Vietnam  which  has  not  only  the 
will  to  win,  but  also  the  respect  of  ths 
local  people,  so  that  it  in  turn  would  sup^ 
port  the  Government  and  maintain  its 
stability  in  office,  so  that  the  people  there 
could  get  on  with  the  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  gives  me 
credit  for  the  idea  of  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy. It  was  the  idea  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  was  merely  a 
minor  help  in  getting  it  through  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota deserves  great  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  South  Dakota  and  Colo- 
rado in  commending  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  comprehensive  contribution  to  the 
dialog  on  southeast  Asia.  It  must  be 
made  clear  to  the  American  people  that 
we  must  take  stringent  action  in  south- 
east Asia  if  we  are  to  deter  and  discour- 
age further  aggressive  adventures  by  the 
Communists.  Again  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  3^eld  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  altogether  too 
provocative  and  he  has  done  his  home- 
work altogether  too  well  for  him  to  be 
complimented  merely  on  a  good  job.  It 
is  a  good  job,  however,  and  I  should  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  from  Texas,  South 
Dakota,  and  other  States  who  have  said 
so.  Any  time  the  Senator  devotes  him- 
self to  this  kind  of  work,  it  helps  the 
country. 


The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
done  a  thorough  job  in  presenting  new 
ideas.  This  is  the  place  for  them,  for 
we  are  not  inhibited  by  the  administra- 
tion or  its  policies,  especially  when  a 
Democrat  puts  forth  a  good  idea. 

One  lack,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  that 
retaliation  has  been  pictured  as  a  policy. 
It  is  not  a  policy.  It  is  a  reaction.  We 
support  it.  We  close  ranks  behind  the 
President.  We  have  common  interests  in 
it  and  in  the  losses.  The  losses  break 
our  hearts,  but  we  try  to  do  something 
about  them.  However,  it  is  not  a  policy. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  policy.  Whether  it  be 
a  good  or  a  bad  policy,  he  is  right 
in  trying  to  work  it  out,  because  he  pro- 
poses something  positive,  which  takes  us 
on  a  road  where  there  is  a  big  lack.  That 
is  what  is  causing  doubts  among  the 
people  as  to  whether  this  countiy  is  going 
to  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam  or  go  for- 
ward. 

Granting  all  that  I  have  said,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  some  questions. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  does  not 
deal  with  something  that  troubles  many 
of  us,  and  that  is  the  question,  "Is  there 
still  a  majority  in  South  Vietnam  who  do 
not  want  communism?  Do  a  majority 
of  the  people  want  to  fight  against  it?" 
We  cannot  fight  a  war  without  soldiers. 
That  statement  goes  whether  the  fight  is 
for  an  ideology  or  for  freedom.  That  is 
one  question  we  must  always  determine. 
We  cannot  put  our  head  on  other  peo- 
ple's shoulders  and  assume  they  are 
"buddies."  We  may,  for  example,  be 
bitterly  opposed  in  Albania  and  other 
places,  because  the  people  there  may 
want  communism.  They  may  like  It. 
That  is  a  very  gnawing  question  with  re- 
spect to  South  Vietnam :  What  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  people  of  the  country? 

Only  a  declaration  of  the  Proeident  of 
the  United  States  can  answer,  I  know 
that  is  so  often  said  that  it  must  sound 
like  a  cliche,  but  it  is  the  President  who 
has  the  vast  reservoir  of  intelligence 
information.  I  think  all  of  us,  notwith- 
standing difference  of  party,  would  ac- 
cept a  declaration  on  the  facts  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
talking  about  the  Presidency;  it  is  not 
the  man  or  party  we  are  talking  about. 
It  is  the  office  we  are  speaking  of. 

So,  first,  we  ought  to  have  a  declara- 
tion and  assurance,  based  on  the  whole 
combination  of  intelligence,  diplomatic, 
and  militai-y  advice,  that  a  majority  still 
favors  fighting  communism  in  that 
country. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  comment  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I 
commented  ottsthat  point;  but  I  pointed 
out  that,  fromfcn  the  information  I  can 
get,  the  Vietn^niese  people  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  resisting  Com- 
munist aggressors. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam have  a  long  history  of  resistance 
against  oppression.  I  know  and  I  have 
pointed  out  that  many  people  believe 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
no  will  to  fight,  and  that  communism 
has  an  attraction  for  them.  But  thJ 
record  shows  that  at  the  several  different 
pei;iods  in  their  history,  when  they  have 
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been  under  attack,  they  have  demon- 
strated their  will  to  resist.  It  was  the 
people  of  Vietnam  who  successfully  re- 
sisted Genghis  Khan.  In  our  own  time, 
they  threw  out  the  Pi'ench.  And  they 
had  been  free  for  500  years  before 
the  French  occupation.  They  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  threw  the  French 
out  with  their  army  of  500,000  men.  So, 
I  repeat  that  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
historically  displayed  the  will  to  resist 
and  they  are  displaying  the  same  will  to- 
day. They  behave  very  well,  in  fact. 
And  the  evidence  is  that  they  are  over- 
whelmingly anti-Communist. 

I  pointed  out  that  some  people  say  the 
Vietnamese  do  not  know  anything  about 
freedom,  and  that  it  is  silly  to  talk  about 
freedom  for  the  Vietnamese.  There  are, 
however,  three  or  four  or  five  kinds  of 
freedom. 

The  primitive  peasant  in  the  moun- 
tains knows  what  freedom  is.  Many  of 
them  have  lived  under  communism,  so 
they  also  know  what  davery  is. 

The  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese peasant  I  call  a  natural  freedom. 
The  peasant  can  plant  his  own  seed, 
raise  his  crops  and  sell  his  produce.  He 
has  a  family  life,  he  can  guide  the  up- 
bringing of  his  children,  he  can  elect  lo- 
cal officials.  If,  in  addition,  the  govern- 
ment builds  a  school,  and  dispensary,  or 
supplies  him  with  fertilizer,  he  thinks  he 
is  about  as  free  as  anybody  in  the  world 
can  be. 

They  do  not  have  to  have  democratic, 
parliamentary  freedom  such  as  we  have. 
I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  parlia- 
mentary democracy,  but  historically  it 
is  a  refined  form  of  democracy.  How- 
ever, it  just  is  not  true  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  do  not  know  very  much 
about  freedom.  They  do  know  much 
about  it.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
again  and  again. 

There  is  another  kind  of  freedom,  and 
that  is  freedom  from  foreign  domination. 
They  know  the  meaning  of  this,  too.  As 
I  said  before,  they  defeated  Genghis 
Khan,  and  they  threw  out  the  French. 
That  they  have  the  will  to  resist  com- 
munism is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  1 
million  have  fled  south.  Roughly  5 
million  of  them  have,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, fought  the  Communists. 

If  we  make  allowance  for  wives  and 
children,  that  would  make  a  figure  of  9 
or  10  out  of  14  million.  The  percentage 
may  even  be  higher. 

Again  I  repeat  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  do  have  the  will  to  resist.  All  they 
want  from  us  is  aid  to  counterbalance 
the  technicians  and  personnel,  and 
weapons  that  the  Communists  have  been 
pouring  in  to  support  the  Vietcong 
guerrillas. 

I  cannot  give  the  Senator  from  New 
York  the  declaration  which  he  wisely 
says  we  ought  to  have  on  Vietnam.  I 
cannot  speak  in  that  capacity.  I  can  say* 
that,  from  my  information — and  I  cited 
It — I  am  convinced  that  the  facts  are  as 
I  have  stated  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  answer  to  my  question  is 
mentioned  in  his  speech.  I  was  not  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  all  the  time  he  was 
making  his  speech,  but  I  have  read  it.  I 
would  not  have  presumed  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator these  questions  had  I  not  read  it. 


The  purpose  of  my  questions  is  more  for 
emphasis. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  al- 
ready answered  a  collateral  question  in 
the  course  of  his  last  reply;  namely, 
whether  the  South  Vietnamese  want  our 
help. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  Senator  say 
that  a  declaration  by  the  President  on 
this  subject  would  be  a  good  thing.  It  is 
necessary.  I  am  not  critical,  but  that 
does  not  stop  us  from  urging  what  would 
be  good  for  the  country  and  the  world. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  knew  the  Senator  was 
present.  I  was  aware  of  his  presence 
while  I  was  speaking. 

I  think  it  is  good  to  do  anything  that 
would  help  our  people  understand  where 
they  are,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  big  point  being 
made  is  on  the  question  of  negotia- 
tion. The  Senator  has  said  that  the  de- 
mand that  we  negotiate  now  over  Viet- 
nam is  akin  to  having  asked  Churchill 
to  negotiate  with  the  Germans  at  the 
time  of  Dunkirk  and  President  Tnmian 
to  negotiate  at  the  time  of  Pusan.  I  as- 
sume that  also  goes  for  President  Ken- 
nedy with  respect  to  Castro. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  question, 
which  concerns  a  Presidential  declara- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  of 
the  Senator  will  be,  therefore  I  may  be 
making  a  mistake,  because  a  trial  lawyer 
should  not  ask  a  question  to  which  he 
does  not  already  know  the  answer,  but  I 
believe  J^at 

Mr. 'DODD.  That  is  not  what  is 
worrying  me.  I  am  worrying  as  to 
whether  I  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  important  that  we 
explore  each  other's  minds  to  see 
whether  we  agree  with  each  other's  point 
of  view. 

As  the  President  has  stated,  we  are 
ready  to  negotiate.  We  are  ready  to 
negotiate  if  negotiations  do  not  repre- 
sent a  sellout  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  or  a  sellout  of  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

I  should  like  that  formula  better,  be- 
cause this  is  a  big  question  in  the  world: 
"Is  the  United  States  in  a  mood  for  un- 
conditional surrender?"  The  Senator 
and  every  newspaper  editor  in  the  world 
know  precisely  what  I  mean  by  that. 

What  are  we  saying  here — that  some- 
day, somehow,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Berlin 
airlift,  or  other  emergencies  which  looked 
as  though  they  would  never  be  settled, 
some  way  will  be  found  out  of  the  sit- 
uation? The  same  tiling  occurred  in 
Korea.  The  day  came  when  there  was 
some  kind  of  negotiation,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  Therefore,  would  the  Sen- 
ator, consistent  with  his  conscience  and 
his  views,  subscribe  to  the  proposal  that 
we  should  assert  that  we  are  ready  to 
negotiate,  provided  it  is  not  a  sellout 
negotiation  and  not  a  negotiation  for 
face-saving  purposes  because  we  wish  to 
find  a  good  reason  to  pull  out,  but  that 
we  are  ready  to  negotiate  honestly  and 
legitimately  for  a  political  settlement  of 
the  issue,  now,  tomorrow,  or  at  any  other 
time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Perhaps  I  could  answer 
the  Senator's  question  better  and  more 
directly  if  he  would  tell  me  what  it  is 
that  he  would  suggest  we  negotiate. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  that  we  nego- 
tiate^the  political  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam, or  that  we  encourage  South  Viet- 
nam to  negotiate  it,  in  or  out  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  or  out  of  the  Geneva 
conventions,  so  long  as  the  conditions 
which  are  the  framework  of  the  nego- 
tiations do  not  show  the  United  States 
to  be  pulling  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DODD.  What  I  am  worried  about 
is  the  fact  that  we  already  have  an 
agreement.  We  have  already  negotiated 
qpe.  It  has  been  violated.  What  do  we 
negotiate?  Do  we  sit  around  a  table 
and  say,  "You  have  broken  your  agree- 
ment. Stop  doing  it.  Get  back  and 
obey  its  tenns."  I  suppose  that  could  be 
described  as  negotiation  in  a  crude  sense. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  all  we 
have  to  negotiate. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  term  "negotia- 
tion" when  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  is  a  breach  of  covenant.  If  I  have 
a  contract  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  should  break  it,  I  beheve  that 
he  would  use  stronger  language  than 
negotiation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  evasive.  If  it 
would  help  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  the 
Communists,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 
But,  I  have  seridtis  doubt  that  it  would 
help  us  in  this  crisis.  Certainly,  in  a 
general  sense,  the  President  has  stated 
that  we  are  always  willing  to  negotiate. 

If  there  is  anything,  really,  to  nego- 
tiate, and  if  it  would  help,  I  am  sure  the 
President  would  do  it. 

I  would  put  it  a  Uttle  differently.  We 
do  not  know  what  there  is  to  negotiate. 
We  already  have  an  agreement.  We  say, 
"We  have  an  agreement  which  you  have 
viola^d  and  which  has  caused  some 
trouble.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  retire 
from  your  aggressions,  and  cease  attack- 
ing your  neighbor."  If  the  Communists 
are  willing  to  talk  about  this,  then  I  sup- 
pose we  should  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  suggested  the 
framework  for  negotiations,  and  let  me 
say  that  the  Senator  has  just  made  what 
could  be  an  excellent  opening  statement 
by  the  United  States  in  such  a  negoti- 
ation. I  beUeve  that  within  that  frame- 
work, the  Senator  and  I  could  agree. 

But  let  me  make  one  further  com- 
ment on  this  subject  which  is  important. 
In  debate  and  in  fortifying  our  own  con- 
science on  this  issue,  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  are  supposed  to  have  allies  in 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orgamzation, 
in  mutual  defense  agreements,  even  in 
the  offer  of  the  Japanese  to  mediate. 
Perhaps,  if  we  could  suggest  something, 
I  would  most  enthusiastically  join  the 
Senator  in  a  plea  for  vigorous  action  by 
the  administration  to  enlist  the  partici- 
pation of  our  alUes.  If  any  such  vigorous 
action  is  in  fact  being  taken,  it  is  so 
quiet,  so  submerged,  so  subdued,  that 
even  we  who  are  extremely  sensitive  and 
have  many  places  where  we  can  get  in- 
formation, have  heard  nothing  about  it. 

I  believe  it  is  in  this  area  that  we 
should  push  and  press.  Bringing  In  our 
allies  does  not  have  so  many  of  the  con- 
notations of  negotiations  with  the  other 
side — that  is,  with  the  Communists;  but 
we  really  should  make  massive  demands 
and  keep  at  it  eternally  to  get  help  in 
this  situation,  so  that  Asians  may  get 
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into  the  struggle,  which  is  a  struggle  for 
the  whole  of  Asia. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wholly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  have  said 
so  many  times  years  ago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  When  I  came  back  from 
the  trip  which  I  made,  I  referred  to  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  then  thought 
it  was  urgent  and  necessary.  It  is  even 
more  urgent  and  necessary  now.  I  com- 
pletely agree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
•from  Connecticut.  » 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  to 
commend  him  for  the  excellent  think- 
ing through  which  he  has  done  on  this 
grave  problem  and  for  the  presentation 
of  his  very  important  recommendations 
in  this  critical  situation.  I  commend 
him  particularly  for  the  overall  posi- 
tion that  what  we  are  doing  is  so  much 
better  than  two  or  three  of  the  other 
alternatives  which  are  available  to  us, 
among  which  are  pulling  out  altogether 
from  South  Vietnam  or  neutralization 
without  adequate  safeguards,  which 
would  result  in  the  same  end  as  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  and  eventual 
withdrawal  from  southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  that  a  general  debate  on  this 
and  all  other  matters  of  foreign  policy 
are  of  great  benefit,  and  help  the  people 
of  this  country  establish  a  general  con- 
sensus, which  we  as  public  officials  have 
the  responsibility  not  only  to  discover 
but  also  to  lead  toward.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  be  careful  that 
we  do  not  by  our  statements  indicate  to 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia,  or  to  those 
who  are  our  adversaries  there,  that  this 
country  plans  any  kind  of  negotiation 
which  would  result  in  our  abandonment 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and,  by 
any  such  statements,  perhaps,  accom- 
plish the  same  results  which  many  fear — 
that  is,  that  we. would  force  the  admin- 
istration to  ever-increasing  military  ef- 
forts to  keep  those  people  from  thinking 
that  we  are  going  to  pull  out. 

I  believe  that  is  the  greatest  danger  in 
the  dialog  on  this  subject.  I  believe  that 
every  Senator  and  others  who  have 
spoken  have  had  much  to  add,  but  I 
especially  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  strong  recommendations, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  intensifica- 
tion of  political  warfare  in  that  troubled 
sector,  and  the  encouragement  of  greater 
collective  action  by  other  people  of  the 
Asiatic  nations. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  join 
my  distinguished  junior  colleague  in 
complimenting  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  his  stand 
and  the  position  he  has  taken  in  regard 
to  Vietnam. 

I  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  repre- 
sent the  Senate  in  a  visit  to  southeast 
Asia  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas for  3  days — to  make  the  most  of  some 
3  days  by  interviewing  men  who  had 
sen'ed  in  that  theater.  Later,  I  talked  to 
many  who  have  served  throughout  the 
entu-e  Far  East  theater  of  operations.  I 
am  convinced,  as  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  convinced,  that  an  attempt  to 
arrange  a  negotiated  settlement  at  this 
time  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme. 

The  Communists  could  use  these  so- 
called  negotiations  merely  as  a  stalking- 
horse  to  get  their  apparatus  more  firmly 
at  work  or  to  gain  time,  or  to  gain  place, 
or  gain  a  position,  or  gain  land,  or  gain 
in  the  confiict.  I  spent  some  time  in 
Korea — 3  days  there.  The  only  reason 
the  Korean  armistice  has  worked  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  military  power 
back  of  the  38th  parallel,  in  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  mountains,  and  have 
got  air  cover  behind  that,  and  tanks  be- 
hind the  air  cover  to  make  that  line 
stick. 

Otherwise  the  armistice  agreement 
would  not  have  been  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  had  been  written,  if  we  had  had 
to  depend  on  the  Communists.  Then  it 
was  the  Korean  Communists;  this  time  it 
is  the  Vietnamese  Communists.  They 
are  all  of  the  same  breed  of  cats.  They 
may  differ  in  their  ideologies,  as  between 
the  Chinese  Reds  and  the  Russian  Reds, 
but  they  are  both  Reds;  they  are  both 
Communists.  In  99  percent  of  the  cases, 
agreements  are  made  by  them  for  the 
very  purpose  of  breaking  them  and  mis- 
leading and  tricking  their  opponents, 
and  without  any  hope  of  having  them 
honor  their  written  commitments  in  any 
manner,  shape,  or  form. 

I  am  surprised  that  so  many  Members 
of  the  Senate,  with  good  and  peaceful 
intentions,  invariably  are  taken  in  by  thjs 
absolutely  phony  argument,  which  bears 
the  hallmark  of  deceit  and  intent  at  mis- 
representation and  the  obvious  purpose 
of  deceiving.  I  am  surprised  that  it 
should  fool  anyone.  I  regret  very  much 
that  so  many  of  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  Senate,  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  better,  seem  to 
think  that  because  peace  is  so  wonderful 
and  so  much  to  be  sought  after  we  should 
allow  the  Communists  to  trick  us  into 
negotiations,  which  would  be  used  to  ex- 
ploit los  for  their  purpose.  The  way  to 
get  peace  is  to  try  to  improve  our  posi- 
tion, to  be  able  to  proceed  from  a  stand- 
point of  strength,  rather  than  from  a 
standpoint  of  weakness.  When  we  reach 
that  point  we  shall  not  be  laying  our- 
selves open  to  helping  them  in  their  ob- 
jective to  propagandize  themselves  and 
the  alleged  position  that  they  have  in 
Vietnam. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor on  his  firm  position. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  extremely  de- 
lighted to  state  that  my  views  have  in 
the  past  coincided  with  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  coincide 
with  them  today.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  in  the  Korean  negotiations,  the  pro- 
posal to  negotiate  was  not  made  by  the 
United  States,  but  by  the  North  Koreans. 
Does  the  Senator  have  a  recollection  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  DODD.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  quite  certain 
tliat  that  is  correct.  Now  it  is  proposed 
that  we  negotiate,  and  those  who  make 
the  proposal  used  the  analogy  of  what 
happened  in  Korea.  Actually  there  is  no 
analogy. 

I  heard  the  discussion  about  terrorism 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  Senator's  view 
on  whether  the  terrorism  is  in  the  main 
practically  and  in  completeness  the  acts 
of  the  guerrillas  of  North  Vietnam 
against  the  peasants  in  the  hamlets  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
derstood as  altogether  absolving  the 
South  Vietnamese  from  any  acts  of 
terror.  Unhappily,  these  things  have 
occurred  on  both  sides.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  overwhelming  number  of 
acts  of  terror  are  chargeable  directly  to 
the  Communists.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Terror  is  a  part  of  their 
policy;  whereas  to  some  extent  it  may  be 
ti-ue  of  South  Vietnam,  it  is  not  the 
stated  policy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
it  is  their  technique  to  intimidate  and 
terrorize  the  peasants  working  in  the 
fields  and  living  serenely  in  their  homes, 
descending  upon  them  at  night  to  de- 
capitate their  leaders  and  place  their 
separated  heads  on  poles,  so  that  the 
peasants  will  begin  to  fear  that  if  they 
take  up  the  position  of  chieftan  or  leader 
they  will  likewise  suffer  the  same  fate. 

Mr.  DODD.    That  is  why  it  is  done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  the  discus- 
sion between  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  about 
drawing  a  lesson  from  what  happened 
following  the  violation  of  treaties  going 
back  to  1939.  Unless  we  take  a  look  at 
these  incidents  of  appeasement  we  shall 
miss  completely  the  lessons  that  must 
be  drawn  from  past  conduct  in  order  to 
guide  ourselves  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  very  true.  I  do 
not  offer  these  analogies  because  I  think 
think  they  are  exact  parallels.  The  Sen- 
ator understands  that.  I  am  sure.  There 
are  always  some  differences.  I  know 
that.  However,  we  learn  from  what  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  certainly  from  what 
happened  in  the  near  past,  and  we  study 
these  happenings  in  order  to  learn  from 
them.  If  others  made  mistakes,  we 
should  try  to  learn  how  to  avoid  repeat- 
ing them.  I  drew  these  analogies  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  other  examples 
in  history — these  are  not  the  only  ones — 
but  the  ones  that  I  drew  on  are  the 
latest  and  perhaps  the  most  pertinent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  was  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations 
covenants,  the  Kellogg-Briand  Treaty, 
and  the  Lucarno  Treaty.    All  of  them 
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contained  provisions  which  were  violated 
by  the  Japanese  as  early  as  1922. 

Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  Hitler  beginning 
about  1932,  and  by  Mussolini  at  the  same 
time.  In  instance  after  instance  it  was 
thought  that  if  we  would  give  in,  it 
would  be  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  true.  I  referred 
to  Nuremberg  and  what  we  discovered 
there.  One  of  the  thinks  we  learned  was 
that  at  the  time  Hitler  ordered  his  troops 
to  occupy  the  Rhineland.  he  had  given 
instructions  that  if  they  met  any  op- 
position at  all  they  ^ould  immediately 
retreat.  How  easy  it  would  have  been 
for  us  to  stop  him  cold  then.  There  was 
considerable  dissatisfaction  with  Hitler 
in  his  own  military  circles,  and,  as  we 
know,  there  was  an  attempt  made  later 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

We  failed  in  that  situation  to  take  the 
appropriate  steps.  Our  failiure  enabled 
Hitler  to  remain  in  power. 

There  were  those  who  said,  "Oh,  no; 
war  would  result  if  we  tried  to  stop  Hit- 
ler now,  and  it  would  be  terrible."  We 
did  not  do  what  we  should  have  done, 
and  in  that  way  a  terrible  war  was 
brought  on. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  negotiate  the  future  political 
status  of  South  Vietnam.  What  does 
that  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  we  should 
negotiate  a  new  type  of  government  for 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
meant  it  that  way.  As  I  understood  him, 
he  made  a  good  point.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  shares  my  feefing  on 
that  point.  As  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  we  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  that  will  give  the  impression 
that  we  are  for  unconditional  surrender 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want 
to  give  the  impression  that  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Communists. 
That  is  all  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  meant.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  now  in  exist- 
ence a  pact  by  which  we  have  abided  and 
by  which  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
abided,  but  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  violated. 

Mr.  DODD.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  Geneva 
Pact  of  1954. 

Mr.  DODD.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  addition,  to  that, 
a  new  agreement  was  made  in  1962,  in 
Laos. 

Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  we  followed  the 
policy  of  negotiation. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  believe  it  was  in 
1961. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  whether 
the  Laotian  agreement  worked  out  as  it 
was  anticipated  it  would  work  out  by  the 
sponsors  of  it? 

Mr.  DODD.  Not  at  all.  It  could  not 
have  worked  out  worse  than  it  did.  For 
the  people  of  Laos  and  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia  and  for  us  it  has  been  a 
complete  farce.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
violated,  and  it  is  being  violated  every 
day.  It  is  another  case  of  our  inability 
to  trust  those  people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  for  his  presenta- 


tion, because  I  believe  what  he  has  said 
and  what  others  have  said  on  this  point 
will  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  that  what  is  involved 
is  not  merely  wanting  to  be  in  southeast 
Asia,  but  that  our  national  security  is 
involved.  In  my  judgment,  words  to  the 
contrary,  are  not  at  this  time  helpful  to 
the  achievement  of  the  common  objec- 
tive that  we  seek  to  achieve. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  compliment,  which  I  do  not 
deserve,  but  which  I  er;joy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 

PRESIDENT  4 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  On  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-758,  th^  Chair  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
Advisory  Board  for  a  4-year  term. 


INCREASE  OF  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  64,  House  bill 
45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
45)  to  amend  the  Inter- Amerlpan  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  In- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  sup- 
port of  S.  805,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 'the 
Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

I  say  that  the  statement  will'  be  short. 
I  do  so  not  as  an  indication  of  the 
strength  of  my  support  for  the  meas- 
ure— indeed,  I  thoroughly  approve  of 
this  bill — but  in  order  to  spare  Senators 
a  complicated  and  wearisome  recital  of 
factual  material.  A  plethora  of  facts 
and  figures  will  be  found  in  the  printed 
material  on  Senator's  desks.  As  with 
data  on  any  financial  institution,  there 
is  virtually  no  end  to  the  figures,  charts, 
and  tables.  Oversimplification  of  such 
material  in  this  case  may  be  a  service 
rather  than  a  danger. 

I  have  said  that  I  heartily  approve  of 
this  bill,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  reasons 
for  this  position  will  be  shared  by  a  great 
number  of  Senators,  for  this  is  the  kind 
of  foreign  assistance  activity  in  which 
the  United  States  should  be  engaged. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  easily  and  fully 


identifiable.  The  financing  is  of  a  kind 
which  is  particularly  suited  to  the  needs 
of  friendly  countries.  We  can  readily 
keep  track  of  the  process  of  lending 
through  ample  public  information  on 
projects  and  their  results.  Self-help  and 
responsibility  are  engendered  through 
the  participation  of  the  countries  being 
assisted.  Criteria  for  eligibility  are  kept 
high.  And  the  United  States  does  not 
become  embroiled  in  political  squabbling 
or  become  the  target  of  resentment  and 
unseemly  pressures. 

However,  before  elaborating  on  any  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  give  at 
least  a  very  simplified  explanation  of  the 
purposes  and  effects  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  We  should  start,  I  think, 
with  the  important  fact  that  Latin 
American  countries  by  and  large  are  in 
a  position  where  they  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  service  loans  for  economic  and 
social  development  on  conventional  or 
hard  terms.  In  addition,  many  vitally 
necessary  projects  in  the  so-called  infra- 
structure category  must  be  undertaken 
as  a  precursor  to  overall  economic  de- 
velopment. Since  these  projects  do  not 
represent  an  immediate  or  short-term 
economic  return,  they  generally  cannot 
be  financed  through  ordinary  banking 
operations.  It  almost  goes  without  say- 
ing that  loans  for  social  projects  such  sis 
housing,  technical  training,  and  educa- 
tion require  special  kinds  of  financing. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  lending  ac- 
tivity was  recognized  at  the  time  of  the 
Inter-American  Developm.ent  Bank's  es- 
tablishment 5  years  ago,  and  a  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  was  created  as  a  com- 
pletely separate  window  of  the  Bank  to 
service  this  requirement.  At  the  same 
time,  the  initial  resources  made  available 
to  this  special  Fund  were  quite  modest 
in  comparison  with  the  amounts  sub- 
scribed toward  the  ordinary  conventional 
lending  operations  of  the  Bank.  More- 
over, it  was  not  then  recognized  how 
closely  intertwined  were  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  and  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  was  not 
designed  as  an  underwriter  of  social 
projects.  To  fill  the  resulting  gap,  the 
United  States  in  1961  unilaterally  con- 
tributed a  large  sum  to  be  administered 
through  yet  a  third  window  by  the  Inter- 
American  Bank;  this  window  has  been 
known  as  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  A  total  of  $525  million  has  been 
made  available  to  the  social  fund  by  our 
country. 

Now  we  confront  a  situation  in  which 
the  resources  contributed  to  these  two 
funds  will  be  completely  exhausted 
within  the  next  2  to  3  months.  A  plan 
to  deal  with  this  problem  was  formally 
presented  within  the  Bank  and  £iccepted 
by  its  governors  approximately  10 
months  ago.  The  proposal  has  been 
pending  before  the  20-member  govern- 
ments of  the  Bank  since  last  summer. 
In  the  resolution  which  the  Bank's  gov- 
ernors recommended  for  acceptance.  It 
was  decided  that  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  would  be  replenished  by  a 
sum  of  $900  million  over  a  period  of 
3  years,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
make  no  further  contribution  to  the  So- 
cial Progress  Trust  Fund,  in  effect  vir- 
tually closing  this  thind  window  of  the 
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Bank.  Along  with  this  decision,  how- 
ever, came  full  agreement  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
would  henceforth  be  merged  into  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations,  and  that 
social  projects  would  be  considered 
equally  along  with  economic  ones. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this 
Increased  contribution  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  would  total  $750  mil- 
lion, to  be  made  available  in  three  install- 
ments of  $250  million  each  in  the  years 
1965.  1966.  and  1967.    The  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  would  contribute  the  other 
$150  million  equivalent  in  three  annual 
installments.    All  these  stuns  would  be 
contributed  in  the  form  of  national  cur- 
rencies, involving  no  transfer  of  gold,  and 
a  letter  of  credit  could  be  substituted  for 
cash  until  expenditures  were  actually  re- 
quired for  the  Bank's  approved  projects. 
Although  it  is  obvious  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  member  country  of 
the  Bank  able   to  provide  the  needed 
foreign     exchange,    some     explanation 
nevertheless  is  required  to  clarify  the 
reasons  for  what  may  seem  a  dispropor- 
tionate   contribution    by    this    country. 
Basic  to  this  explanation  is  the  fact  that 
the  two  funds  which  have  been  making 
loans  on  flexible  terms  are  being  merged, 
and  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
did  not  in  the  past  contribute  to  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund.    Therefore, 
while  it  seems  that  the  relative  percent- 
age of  the  Latin  American  contribution 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  has 
dropped,   the  point   is  that  the  other 
member  countries  of  the  Bank  will  be 
making   a  larger   relative   contribution 
than  they  did  to  the  two  funds  in  the 
past.    Beyond  this,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  the  sense  of  participation  and  con- 
sequent responsibility  accruing  to  these 
countries  through  their  contributions  is 
certainly  not  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive size  of  their  participation.    It  is  this 
feeling  of  sharing  in   a  joint  venture 
which  I  am  sure  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank — and  it  certainly  has  been  a  defi- 
nite success. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  lending 
terms  to  be  adopted  by  the  expanded 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  these  terms  will  strike 
middle  ground  between  those  which 
heretofore  have  been  standard  in  the 
special  fund  and  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
expanded  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
will  maintain  a  substantial  degree  of 
flexibility  in  its  lending  arrangements, 
but  that  the  average  terms  will  be  as 
follows :  Loans  may  be  repaid  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  borrower  with  provision  for 
maintenance  of  value;  maturities  will 
range  from  20  to  30  years;  total  interests 
and  charges  will  be  around  3  to  4  per- 
cent, broken  down  between  the  interest 
payable  in  soft  currency  and  a  dollar 
service  charge  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent. 

Yet  it  should  be  stressed  that  these 
are  average  figures.  While  the  softest 
terms  would  not  go  below  the  minimum 
figures,  there  is  ample  flexibility  for  the 
Bank  to  be  enabled  to  arrange  harder 
terms  when  a  situation  seems  to  justify 
this  course.   It  should  also  be  emphasized 


that  the  stringent  criteria  for  eligibility 
of  social  projects  maintained  by  the  So- 
cial Progress  Trust  Fund  should  be 
adopted  b.'  the  expanded  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
approved  S.  805  by  a  vote  of  15  to  1,  and 
there  has  been  almost  no  public  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  Nevertheless.  I  think 
it  would  be  useful  for  me  to  anticipate 
some  of  the  questions  which  may  occur 
to  my  colleagues  at  this  time.  Many  of 
these  questions,  I  am  sure,  will  revolve 
around  the  balance-of-payments  issue. 
This  interrogation  certainly  will  be  jus- 
tified. 

In  response,  let  me  say  first  that  the 
entire  contribution  of  the  United  States 
authorized  by  this  bill  will  be  subject  to 
'tied  loan"  provisions,  whereby  most  of 
the  money  will  be  spent  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  and  services  produced  in  this 
country.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  be- 
tween 80  and^O  percent  of  our  contem- 
plated contribution  will  actually  be  tied. 
Under  this  computation  the  maximum 
annual  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments 
could  be  no  more  than  $50  million  in 
each  of  3  years.  However,  judging  from 
our  experience  with  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  in  the  past,  with  a  rate  of 
tied  lending  ranging  above  90  percent, 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  anything  like 
the  maximiun  upper  figure  of  $50  million 
will  be  reached. 

A  second  point  is  that,  because  of  the 
use  of  the  letter-of-credit  procedure,  the 
balance-of-payments  impact  will  be  de- 
layed and  will  result  from  the  rate  of  ac- 
tual expenditures,  rather  than  being  re- 
lated to  a  particular  year.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  actual  balance-of-payments  effects 
of  this  specific  proposal  will  spread  out 
over  a  longer  period  than  the  3  years, 
and  may  reach  only  one-half  or  even 
one-third  of  the  maximum  annual  rate 
of  $50  million. 

There  is  a  third  point  to  be  considered 
in  this  connection.  While  the  initial  ef- 
fects of  the  Inter-American  Bank's  or- 
dinary capital  operations  on  our  balance 
of  payments  were  adverse,  in  1963  there 
was  actually  a  favorable  balance  of  al- 
most $22  million  for  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  these  regular  operations. 
Beyond  this,  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  cash  payments  which  affect  the 
balance  of  payments,  and  commitment 
or  authorization  figures  which  do  not; 
thus,  for  example,  only  about  $230  mil- 
lion of  the  $675  million  the  United  States 
has  contributed  to  the  FSO  and  the 
SPTF — most  of  it  tied  to  purchases 
here — has  entered  into  the  payments 
equation. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  no  sim- 
ple calculations  will  easily  reveal  the 
actual  effects  of  this  legislation  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  but  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  adverse 
impact  will  be  small  and  will  be  kept  to  a 
minimal  figure — probably  on  the  order 
of  $12  or  $13  million  a  year,  if  I  am  forced 
to  make  an  educated  guess.  In  any  case, 
if  we  are  tempted  to  make  the  payments 
issue  the  touchstone  of  our  foreign  poli- 
cies, I  submit  we  should  confine  the 
temptation   to   areas  where   conditions 


seem  adverse  to  our  interests.  The  last 
place  where  we  should  apply  such  er- 
roneous doctrine  is  in  an  area  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  us — Latin  America — and 
toward  an  institution  which  has  success- 
fully promoted  that  interest. 

I  also  realize  that  there  are  some  who 
have  reservations  about  the  merits  of 
the  multilateral  approach  to  develop- 
ment lending,  and  that  a  major  factor 
in  their  thinking  is  the  question  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  United  States  theo- 
retically loses  control  over  its  contribu- 
tions. I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to 
embark  on  a  long  discussion  of  the 
point — even  though  I  dispute  its  valid- 
ity— because  the  question  really  does  not 
arise  in  connection  with  (fhe  bill  before 
us..  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
United  States,  with  about  42  percent  of 
the  voting  strength  of  the  Bank's  mem- 
bers, in  effect  has  a  veto  power  over  the 
activities  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions. For  the  bank  charter  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  approval  before  any 
loan  commitment  may  be  made. 

One  final  anticipation  of  an  objection 
may  be  worth  citing.  There  are  some 
who  believe  that  the  possibility  of  expro- 
priation is  a  critical  issue  at  the  present 
time,  even  though  there  has  been  no  oc- 
casion for  the  Bank  to  be  involved  in 
such  a  problem.  Here  again,  the  voting 
strength  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Bank  gives  assurance  that  there  woiJd 
be  no  conflict  between  our  bilateral  pol- 
icy and  our  participation  in  multilater^ 
activities,  in  the  event  that  the  so-called 
Hickenlooper  amendment  might  be  ap- 
plied within  the  context  of  our  foreign 
aid  program.  Moreover,  I  am  sure  that 
the  Bank  members  themselves,  with  their 
stake  in  the  activities  of  the  institution, 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  any  mem- 
ber government's  taking  an  action  which 
could  adversely  affect  all  its  partners. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  continue  deal- 
ing with  essentially  negative  factors  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  legislation  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
positive  and  fruitful  items  of  legislation 
likely  to  come  before  us  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

We  have  had  moderately  heartening 
news  in  recent  months  about  the  trend 
of  events  within  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. I  think  we  are  at  last  developing 
some  momentum  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  stability  and  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  to  most  areas  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. Especially  at  a  time  when  we 
are  debating  the  question  of  a  possible 
American  overextension  in  areas  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  it  seems  Sven  more  vital  for 
us  to  make  sure  that  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable to  our  interests  close  at  home.  I 
think  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
one  of  the  main  instruments  for  achiev- 
ing this  mutually  held  concept  of  hemi- 
spheric cooperation  and  progress.  And  I 
believe  that  we  should  make  available 
the  funds  and  talents  to  keep  up  our 
moment mn  in  this  area. 

I   urge   my   colleagues   to   register  a 
heavy  vote  in  favor  of  S.  805. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Is  it  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  in  section 
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14(a)  of  the  pending  measure,  the  con- 
solidation he  speaks  of  will  take  place  by 
virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  a  resolution 
that  is  now  before  the  Governors? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator  a 
copy  of  that  resolution?  If  so,  will  he 
make  it  a  part  of  the  record? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  is  in  the  hearings.  I  do  not 
have  a  separate  copy.  Perhaps  I  could 
clarify  my  statement  by  saying  that  the 
pm'pose  of  the  resolution  is  to  discon- 
tinue the  separate  social  fund  of  the 
Bank  but  to  merge  the  type  of  lend- 
ing that  was  formerly  done 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  three  windows,  there  would  be 
two  windows? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  On  page  20 
of  the  hearings  is  "Annex  A — Resolu- 
tion— Increase  of  Resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Opextitions."  Would 
the  Senator  like  to  have  me  read  it,  or 
would  he  prefer  that  I  place  it  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  may 
place  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  "Annex  A — 
Resolution — Increase  of  Resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations,"  as  it 
appears  on  page  20  of  the  hearings  on 
S.  805. 

There  being  no  objection.  Annex  A  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Annex  A 
Resoltttion — Increase  op  RESOtmcES  op  the 

Fund  for  SPECiiL  Operations 
(Adopted  at  Panama  City,  Panama,  April  16, 
1964) 
Considering  that  an  Increase  In  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
Is  urgently  needed  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
In  the  annex  of  this  resolution; 

The  Board  of  Governors  recommends  that 
the '  members  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  give  effect  to  the 
t     following  proposal: 

proposed  RtSOLTmON 
The  Board  of  Governors  resolves  that — 
(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  res- 
olution, the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  shall  be  Increased  In  the 
equivalent  of  US$900  million  through  addi- 
tional contributions  by  the  members,  as  fol- 
lows: 

[In  thousands  of  dollars  or  the  equivalent] 
Argentina i US$33.  402 


Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic- 
Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


■:{: 


f- 

4i-- 


2. 

682 

33. 

402 

9. 

171 

9. 

165 

341 

788 

788 

341 

788 

341 

341 

21. 

474 

341 

341 

341 

4 

473 

750 

000 

3 

582 

17 

898 

Total US$900,  000 


(b)   Each  member  shtU  make  its  additional 
contribution  In  its  own  cxirrency.  and  the  en- 


tire amount  of  each  contribution  shall  con- 
stitute national  currency  to  which  the  provi- 
sions of  article  V,  sections  1(c)  and  4,  of  the 
agreement  establishing  the  Bank,  shall  be 
applicable. 

(c)  The  additional  contributions  shall  be 
made  in  three  equal  installments  payable, 
respectively,  on  or  before  December  31,  1964, 
December  31,  1965,  and  December  31,  1966.  ' 
or  such  later  dates  as  the  Board  of  Executive 
Directors  may  determine. 

(d)  None  of  the  additional  contributions 
shall  become  payable  unless  at  least  14  mem- 
bers whose  increased  contributions  total  not 
less  than  US$860  million  shall  each  have  de- 
posited with  the  Bank,  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  or  such  later  date  as  the  Board 
of  Executive  Directors  may  determine,  an  ap- 
propriate Instrument  setting  forth  their 
agreement  to  their  making  the  contribution 
to  the  increase  in  the  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
resolution. 

(e)  In  the  future,  the  Bank  shall  include 
in  the  operations  of  the  Fund  financing  for 
social  development  purposes,  including  those 
heretofore  financed  through  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund.  Similarly,  the  Board  of 
Executive  Directors  in  establishing  financing 
policies  for  the  Fund  shall  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  policies  which  have  guided  the 
operations  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

(Approved  in  the  Fourth  Plenary  Meeting 
on  AprU  16,  1964.) 

MEMORANDUM    OF    INFORMATION    ON    THE    NEED 
FOR    ADDITIONAL    RESOURCES    OF   THE    BANK 

1.  Background 

1.1.  At  Its  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  held  in 
Caracas  In  April  1963,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Bank  approved  the  following  resolu- 
tion (AG-6/63): 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  has  adopted  the  resolution  recom- 
mending that  the  member  countries  take  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  approval  of  the 
resolutions  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Executive  Directors,  of  March  18. 
1963,  entitled  "Proposal  for  an  Increase  In  the 
Resources  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank"; 

Having  in  mind  that  said  report  points 
out  that  further  consideration  should  be 
given  at  an  appropriate  time  to  additional 
Increases  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations; 

The  Board  of  Governors  Resolves: 

1.  To  express  its  gratification  for  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Executive  Directors  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  for  the  adoption 
of  the  aforesaid  resolution. 

2.  To  recommend  that  each  member  coun- 
try take  the  legislative  and  administrative 
actions  necessary  to  make  the  proposed  in- 
creases effective  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  To  request  that  the  Board  of  Executive 
Directors,  bearing  In  mind  the  desirability 
of  strengthening  the  Bank's  operations  In 
carrying  out  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  in  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  the  member  countries  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  economic  and  social  development, 
submit  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
on  the  future  relationships  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  to  other  activities  of  the 
Bank  and  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  Fund's 
resources. 

1.2.  The  need  for  considering  the  future 
relationship  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions to  the  other  activities  of  the  Bank  and 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Fund's  resources  arises 
from  the  existence  of  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct sources  of  funds  under  which  the 
Bank,  either  In  its  own  capacity  or  in  the 
capacity  of  trustee,  finances  programs  and 
projects  dedicated  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  its  member  countries. 
These  sources  of  funds  are  the  Ordinary 
Capital  Resources  of  the  Bank,  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  and  the  Social  Progress 


Trust  Fund.  The  Ordinary  Capital  Resources 
and  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  consti- 
tute the  Bank's  own  resources  subscribed 
by  its  member  countries  while  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  Bank  by  the  United  States  for  admin- 
istration. 

2.  Ordinary  capital  resources 
Initially,  the  Bank's  authorized  Ordinary 

Capital  was  $850  million  of  which  the  equiva- 
lent of  $400  million  constituted  paid-in 
capital  and  the  equivalent  of  $450  million 
was  callable  when  required  to  meet  the 
Bank's  obligations  as  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment establishing  the  Bank.  The  Ordinary 
Capital  is  used  to  make  loans  repayable  In 
the  cvirrency  loaned  on  normal  banking 
terms  comparable  to  those  of  other.  Inter- 
national lending  Institutions  of  a  slmUar 
nature.  Because  Cuba  did  not  become  a 
member  of  the  Bank,  total  capital  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  $813,160,000,  of  which  the 
equivalent  of  $381,580,000  was  paid-in  cap- 
ital and  the  equivalent  of  $431,580,000  con- 
stituted callable  capital.  On  January  28. 
1964,  the  Board  of  Governors  approved  an 
Increase  of  $1  billion  In  the  callable  capital 
stock  to  strengthen  the  Bank's  guarantee  re- 
sources for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  Its  bor- 
rowing capacity.  The  actual  subscriptions 
are  to  be  effected  over  a  2-year  period.  The 
increase  Is  expected  to  enable  the  Bank  to 
raise  sufficient  fimds  In  the  world's  capital 
markets  to  cover  its  needs  for  normal  bank- 
ing type  loans  vmtll  1967.  A  more  detailed 
description  covering  this  aspect  of  the  Bank's 
needs  and  operations  Is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Executive  Directors  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  April  1963  entitled 
"Proposal  for  an  Increase  in  the  Resources 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank." 

3.  Fund  for  Special  Operations 

3.1.  The  agreement  establishing  the  Bank 
was  drafted  during  the  first  3  months  of 
1959  and  the  record  of  the  proceedings  re- 
veals that  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
was  Incorporated  in  the  agreement  in  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  make  loans  on  terms 
and  conditions  adapted  to  meet  special  cir- 
cumstances arising  in  specific  countries  or 
with  respect  to  specific  projects.  The  In- 
clusion of  the  Piind  for  Special  Operations 
refiected  the  desire  of  the  member  countries 
to  create  a  mechanism  for  financing  not  only 
projects  In  those  countries  whose  foreign 
exchange  debt  capacity  was  In  question  but 
also  certain  so-called  overhead  projects 
without  which  the  process  of  economic  de- 
velopment Is  not  possible.  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  drafting  committee  Indicate  that 
It  was  expected  that  the  Fund  would  finance 
both  "economic  overhead"  projects  such  as 
roads,  ports,  and  power  faculties,  and  so- 
called  social  overhead  projects,  such  as 
public  health,  housing,  and  educational 
facilities.  It  was  recognized  that  the  latter 
type  of  investments,  despite  their  enormous 
Impact  on  development,  had  been  previously 
relegated  to  a  secondary  priority  In  Interna- 
tional financing  of  the  needs  of  less  developed 
countries.  Indeed,  the  language  establishing 
the  Fund  (art.  IV,  sec.  1)  "for  the  making 
of  loans  on  terms  and  conditions  appro- 
priate for  dealing  with  special  circumstances 
arising  in  specific  countries  or  with  respect 
to  specific  projects,"  was  designed  to  give 
broad  scope  of  ellglbUity  for  projects  <«• 
programs  to  be  financed  with  the  resources 
of  the  Fund. 

3.2.  The  Fund  for  Special  Operations  was 
established  with  initial  resources  in  the 
amoimt  of  $146,316,000,  of  which  $100  mil- 
lion was  contributed  by  the  United  States 
and  $46,316,000  by  the  Latin  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Bank.  Each  member  was  re- 
quired to  pay  its  contribution  one-half  in 
gold  or  dollars  and  one-half  In  its  national 
currency.  As  of  March  31,  1964,  the  Board  of 
Executive  Directors  had  approved  38  loans 
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for  a  total  equivalent  to  $124.1  million,  in- 
cluding 1  loan  for  $640,000  for  a  private  In- 
dvistrial  enterprise;  10  loans  for  $503  million 
I  to  development  institutions;  4  loans  for  $19.5 
'  million  for  water  supply  and  sewerage;  and 
23  loans  for  $53.1  million  to  government  or 
government  enterprises.  Including  loans  for 
highway  projects,  farm  settlement  and 
colonization,  mining,  technical  assistance,  ir- 
rigation, electric  power,  and  Industrial  proj- 
ects. The  "Proposal  for  an  Increase  of  the 
Resources  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank"  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
In  April  1963,  referred  to  in  paragraph  2 
above,  gives  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  the  Fund  and 
concludes  that  the  activities  of  the  Fund 
require  additional  dollar  resources  at  the 
rate,  at  the  minimum,  of  $50  million  per 
year.  On  the  basis  of  this  report,  as  a  1-year 
measure,  the  Bo-ird  of  Governors,  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1964,  approved  a  proposal  to  Increase 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  by  $73,158,000. 

4.  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 

4.1.  The  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  vt&a 
created  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
Into  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bank 
on  June  19.  1961.  Its  genesis  lay  in  the 
Initiative  of  Dr.  Juscelino  Kubitschek,  then 
President  of  Brazil,  as  expressed  in  his  pro- 
posal for  Operation  Pan  America.  In  July 
1960,  the  "Declaration  of  Newport"  of  then 
President  Eisenhbwer  stated  it  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  in  enlarged 
programs  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. In  September  of  the  same  year,  the 
U.S.  Congress  authorized  $500  million  to 
carry  oixt  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Newport.  Armea  with  this  authority,  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  21  at  Bogot&.  Colombia,  in  the 
same  month,  proposed  a  new  program  for 
hemispheric  social  development. 

4.2.  The  resulting  agreement,  the  "Act  of 
Bogota,"  was  an  intermediate  step  between 
the  proposed  Operation  Pan  America  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  act  outlined  a 
broad  program  for  social  development,  and 
proposed  the  Special  Fund  for  Social  Devel- 
opment, with  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  designated  as  the  prmclpal  ad- 
ministering Institution.  It  made  recom- 
mendations for  the  economic  development 
of  the  hemisphere  and  called  for  a  special 
meeting  to  draw  up  plans  and  coordinate 
them  wfth  the  activities  of  other  interna- 
tional organizations. 

\.  4.3.  The  Act  of  Bogota  was  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  strengthening  of  inter-Amer- 
ican unity,  but  It  was  not  as  far  reaching  as 
the  priQ,clpal  objective  of  Operation  Pan 
Amerlca-^a  broad  cooperative  program  of 
economic  and  social  development.  On  March 
13,  1961,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  proposed 
a  new  policy  with  these  words: 

"If  we  are  to  meet  a  problem  so  staggering 
in  Its  dimensions,  our  approach  must  Itself 
be  equally  bold,  an  approach  consistent  with 
the  majestic  concept  of  Operation  Pan  Amer- 
ica. Therefore  I  have  called  on  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  hemisphere  to  Join  in  a  new  Al- 
liance for  Progress — Aliauza  para  el  Prog- 
greso — a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled 
in  magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to 
satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  homes,  work  and  land,  health  and 
schools — techo.  trabajo  y  tlerra.  salud  y  es- 
cuela." 

Five  months  later,  representatives  Of  the 
OAS  assembled  In  Uruguay  for  the  signing  of 
the  "Charter  of  Punta  del  Este."  which  estab- 
lished the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  an  en- 
deavor of  all  the  member  countries. 

4.4.  In  May  1961.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  appropriated  $500  million  to 
implement  the  Act  of  Bogota.  Of  this 
anrount  $394  million  were  assigned  to  a 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bank  under  a  trust  fund  agree- 


ment. This  agreunent  authorized  the  Bank 
to  make  loans  in  t^e  fields  of  land  settlement 
and  Improved  lanayuse.  housing  for  low- 
Income  groups,  comnuh^ty  water  supply  and 
sanitation  facilities,  "and  supplementary  fi- 
nancing of  facilities  for  advanced  education 
and  training  related  to  economic  and  social 
development  anf*  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance related  to  these  fields  and  to  the  mobili- 
zation of  domestic  resources.  The  Bank  ac- 
cepted the  administration  of  the  Fund  for 
these  purposes,  deeming  it  to  be  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  estab- 
lishing the  Bank  and  to  strengthen  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Bank  to  foster  balanced  economic 
growth   and   greater   social  progress. 

4.5.  In  February  1964.  the  United  States 
and  the  Bank  signed  a  protocol  whereby  $131 
million  was  made  available  for  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  in  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal resources  of  $394  million. 

4.6.  As  of  October  1.  1963.  the  approximate 
second  anniversary  of  actual  operations  un- 
der the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  the  Bank 
In  Its  capacity  as  trustee  had  authorized  65 
loans  In  the  amount  of  $357.9  million  from 
the  Fund  or  a  rate  of  commitment  approach- 
ing $200  million  per  year,  a  figure  which  the 
Board  considers  would  be  a  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  minimum  effective  operation  In  the 
future.  In  the  last  part  of  1963  and  the 
first  months  of  the  current  year  the  lack  of 
resources  definitely  available  for  the  future 
caused  a  reduction  In  the  level  of  commit- 
ments. It  may  be  expected  that  with  the 
new  resources  now  available  the  rate  of  au- 
thorization will  rise  and  that  the  funds  will 
be  entirely  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the 
current  calendar  year.  The  loans  committed 
as  of  March  31.  1964,  fall  In  the  following 
categories : 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 


Num- 
ber 

Amount 
(million 
dollars) 

Loons  for— 

Improved  Innd  usp.  land  settle- 
ment, nirriculture  credits,  etc.. 

IToaslnp  for  low-Income  proups.. 

Community  water  supply  and 
sanitation 

Fftcllities  for  advanced  educst- 
tion 

21 
21 

24 

9 

68.6 
168.7 

118.3 

16.2 

Total 

75 

371.8 

5.  Possibility  of  combining  operations 

5.1.  The  Act  of  Bogot&  dealt  separately 
with  "Measures  for  Social  Improvement"  (ch. 
I)  and  "Measures  for  Economic  Development" 
(ch.  Ill) .  Given  the  fact  that  existing  in- 
ternational lending  institutions  In  general 
had  not  financed  social  development  proj- 
ects, that  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  primary  mechanism  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fund,  was  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  its  existence,  and  that  the  concept 
of  making  funds  available  for  this  purpose 
represented  a  major  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  donor  of  the  Fund  as  well  as  the 
beneficiaries,  it  can  easily  be  understood  why 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  was  created 
as  an  entity  separate  from  the  Bank's  own 
resources.  The  provisions  of  the  Trust  Fund 
Agreement  reflect  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Bogota,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  fields  to 
which  the  activities  of  the  Fund  apply  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  separate  nature  of 
its  existence. 

5.2.  Subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  the  Charter  of 
Ptinta  del  Este,  establishing  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  stated  that  "It  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  enlist  the  full 
energies  of  the  peoples  and  governments  of 
the  American  republics  In  a  great  cooperative 
effort  to  accelerate  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  participating  countries 
of  Latin  America,  so  that  they  may  achieve 
maximum   levels  of  well-being,  with   equal 


opportunities  for  all,  in  democratic  societies 
adapted  to  their  own  needs  and  desires." 

The  charter  declares  the  interrelationship 
of  economic  and  social  development  and  in- 
corporates in  title  II  the  measures  whereby 
development  of  both  kinds  might  be 
achieved,  including  the  role  of  the  Bank  In 
the  financing  thereof.  It  was  recognized 
that  economic  development  and  social  de- 
velopment are  but  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin.  Ill-housed,  poorly  educated,  and  dls- 
ease-rldden  farmers  and  workers  have 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  Incentive  to 
participate  responsibly  In  organized  political 
and  economic  life.  Therefore,  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  emphasizes  the  need  for 
fo.stering  both  social  and  economic  Improve- 
ments. 

5.3.  From  the  Bank's  experience  In  the 
operations  of  the  two  funds  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  activities  carried  on  under  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  and  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund  have  much  in  common. 
Loans  from  both  funds  are  made  on  liberal 
long  terms  with  low  Interest  rates,  usually 
are  repayable  In  the  currency  of  the  bor- 
rower, and  are  for  projects  for  which  financ- 
ing from  the  Bank's  Ordinary  Resources  Is 
not  feasible.  The  primary  difference,  If  any, 
relates  to  the  designation  of  the  Trust  Fund 
for  "social  development,"  althovigh  It  car- 
ries out  operations,  such  as  In  agriculture 
and  water  supply,  which  have  a  direct  eco- 
nomic impact,  while  the  loans  of  the  Fund 
for  special  operations  have  been  directed 
chiefly  to  economic  development,  but  with 
operations  like  water  supply  and  sewerage 
which  have  Important  social  effects.  The 
interdependence  of  both  concepts  Is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  parallel  loans  have 
been  made  from  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  In  the  area  of  land  use 
and  land  settlement  and  potable  water  and 
sewerage.  Since  the  Trust  Fund  came  Into 
effect  very  early  In  the  Bank's  existence,  it 
was  never  necessary  to  consider  whether 
housing  projects  would  be  eligible  for  financ- 
ing from  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  although  the  Bank's  Board 
of  Executive  Directors  In  discussions  setting 
forth  the  operating  policies  of  the  Bank  In 
early  1960  Included  projects  for  low-cost 
housing  among  those  eligible  for  financing 
from  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations.  In 
short,  sufficient  flexibility  exists  in  the 
Bank's  charter  to  permit  the  financing  with 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  types  of  projects  now  assisted 
through  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

5.4.  As  confirmed  by  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este.  It  has  been  the  absence  of  credit 
for  agriculture,  low-cost  housing,  potable 
water,  adequate  sewerage  systems  and  educa- 
tional facilities  which  Is  one  of  the  elements 
creating,  In  the  terms  of  the  Bank's  con- 
stituent agreement,  "special  circumstances" 
requiring  financing  from  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  on  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
propriately flexible.  A  single  fund  for  the 
financing  of  such  special  operations  would 
obviously  substantially  simplify  operations 
and  make  them  more  effective.  Administra- 
tively, It  could  be  expected  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  operation,  particularly  In  the  area  of  re- 
ports and  separate  accounting  systems.  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  a  single  fund  to  which  all 
members  contribute  and  which  Is  multi- 
lateral In  character  will  accurately  reflect  the 
cooperative  nature  and  spirit  of  the  Bank 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

5.5.  In  considering  the  need  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  resources  available  to  the  Bank, 
the  Board  of  Executive  Directors  has  taken 
Into  consideration  the  minimum  target  fig- 
ures of  $2  billion  per  year  of  external  funds 
established  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
the  country  programs  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nine  Experts,  the  magnitude  of  ap- 
plications and  inquiries  pending  before  the 
Bank  and  the  needs  of  the  member  countries 
as  expressed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
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American   Economic   and  Social   Council  at 
Mexico  City  in  1962  and  m  sao  Paulo  In  1963. 

With  the  population  growth  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  better  institutional  frame- 
work, not  only  are  the  needs  for  external 
credits  consistently  increaelng,  but  also  there 
Is  an  Increasing  absorptive  capacity  for  ef- 
fective utilization  of  external  financing.  In 
view  of  the  increased  emphasis  placed  by  the 
Bank  on  preparatory  work  designed  to  assist 
members  to  Identify  projects  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  point  of  financing,  as  well  as  the 
other  technical  assistance  work  of  the  Bank 
and  other  development  institutions,  it  can 
be  expected  that  the  B.-^ak  will  continue  to 
receive  a  growing  volume  of  meritorious  ap- 
plications in  both  the  economic  and  social 
fields. 

In  addition  to  the  gpneral  need  for  an 
increase  in  external  financing  on  conven- 
tional terms,  the  need  for  credit  on  the  kind 
of  terms  offered  by  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  and  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  Is  also  expected  to  expand.  The  ex- 
perience not  only  of  the  Bank  but  also  of 
other  agencies  such  as  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  Is  that  such 
needs  have  been  growiag.  and  the  evident 
balance-of-payments  pressures  in  Latin 
America  point  to  the  probability  that  In  com- 
ing years  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  At 
the  same  time,  the  increasing  awareness  of 
Indispensable  social  reqiuirements  also  calls 
for  an  expansion  of  lending  on  special 
terms,  and  the  progress  of  Institutional  re- 
forms In  Latin' America  will  logically  produce 
both  a  greater  number  of  well-conceived  so- 
cial projects  and  more  efficient  organiza- 
tional structures  for  executing  and  operating 
programs  in  these  fields. 

5.6.  In  its  report  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors on  the  "Proposal  for  an  Increase  in  the 
Resources  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank."  the  Board  of  Executive  Di- 
rectors pointed  out  that  It  Is  essential  to  as- 
sure tlie  orderly  development  and  continuity 
of  the  Bank's  lending  operations  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  by  providing  an  adequate 
degree  of  certainty  that  the  needed  resources 
will  be  available.  These  same  factors,  which 
were  persuasive  In  approving  an  Increase  in 
ordinary  capital  sufficient  for  a  4-  to  5-year 
period,  are  present  in  tlie  need  for  Increase 
In  the  other  resources  of  the  Bank.  The  In- 
crease In  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  In 
January  1964  was  a  transitory  measure  de- 
signed to  cover  the  requirements  of  1  year. 
The  Bank,  as  a  financlail  Institution  desiring 
to  cooperate  with  the  member  countries  In 
carrying  out  well-conceived  programs  of  de- 
velopment must  have  reasonable  assurance 
of  adequate  resources  over  a  minimum  3- 
year  period.  It  would,  therefore,  follow  that 
any  Increase  In  the  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations should  provide  sufficient  funds  until 
at  least  1967. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  stated  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  funds  will  enable  the  countries  of 
South  America  to  contribute  more  to  the 
fund,  and  that  their  obligation  will  be 
reduced.  Will  the  Senator  explain  how 
that  will  happen?       j 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  contributed 
nothing  to  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  We  contributed  all  $525  million. 
Now  the  Latin  American  countries  will 
contribute  $150  million  out  of  a  total  of 
$900  million.  The  United  States  will  con- 
tribute $750  million  over  3  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  the  total 
authorization  for  the  Development  Bank 
Is  $1,500  million.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    The    Senator    is 
probably  talking  about  the  regular  capi 
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tal.  I  am  talking  about  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  whose  total 
subscribed  capital  is  $1,284,985,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  the  $900  million, 
as  I  understand  it,  we  are  to  furnish  a 
total  of  $750  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing the  bill  before  us,  and  not  the 
original  capital  structure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
this  measure.  I  am  trying  to  get  all  the 
information  possible  into  the  Record  so 
that  interested  Senators  will  know  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

I  believe  that  the  expenditures  that  we 
are  now  making  in  South  and  Central 
America  are  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
that  was  worked  out  quite  a  while  ago. 
Under  this  formula,  before  the  loans  are 
made,  certain  forms  must  be  executed  by 
the  countries  which  receive  the  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  long  as  that  pro- 
cedure is  carried  out  and  the  money  is 
spent  for  the  purposes  Indicated,  it  is  a 
good  program.  I  am  in  thorough  agree- 
ment with  it.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  Senator  would  elaborate  a  little  on 
the  consolidation  and  indicate  what 
would  be  the  total  contribution  that  we 
would  make  to  the  authorized  capital 
structure  of  the  Bank.  That  is  the  figure 
that  I  would  like  to  have  in  the  record  if 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  figure  is  con- 
tained in  the  transcript  of  the  hearings. 
I  cannot  find  it  at  the  moment.  We  are 
discussing  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  That  is  aside  and  apart  from  the 
regular  capital  of  the  bank  itself.  We 
have  approximately  42  percent  of  the 
voting  strength  in  the  Bank.  That  is 
approximately  the  percentage  of  the 
contribution  we  make  to  that  original 
amqunt.  The  conventional  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  makes  the 
hard  loans,  on  regular  terme,  5,  SVz  per- 
cent interest,  and  so  forth. 

We  are  not  bothering  the  regular,  con- 
ventional capital  structure  of  the  Bank, 
We  are  merging  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund,  to  which  we  have  contributed 
$525  million,  with  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations. 

When  the  two  are  considered  together, 
we  contributed  90.65  percent  prior  to  this 
merger.  The  contribution  of  the  Latin 
American  members  was  9.35  percent. 
They  contributed  only  to  the  Fimd  for 
Special  Operations,  not  to  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund.  Now  when  we 
combine  the  two  under  the  formula  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  the  United  States  will 
contribute  83  Va  percent.  The  other 
members  will  contribute  16%  percent. 
This  action  Increases  their  percentage. 
After  the  two  are  combined,  their  rela- 
tive participation  is  increased. 

The  percentage  reflects  the  total  figure 
for  3  years  of  $900  million,  of  which  we 
pay  $750  million  and  they  pay  $150  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  consolida- 
tion result  in  the  expenditures  being 
made  for  the  same  purpose? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  there  will  be 
no  change. 


Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  whole  purpose  is  to  amal- 
gamate the  two. 

The  purpose  of  this  fund  and  the  regu- 
lar loan  funds  are  different;  this  involves 
lower  interest  rates  and  longer  terms  for 
repayment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
ticed that  it  was  contended  that  although 
our  subscription  would  be  made  in  dol- 
lars, from  75  to  80  percent  of  those  dol- 
lars would  come  back  to  us.  I  assume  this 
is  to  supposedly  result  from  purchases 
made  of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  and  other  purposes 
covered  by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  testimony 
showed  a  higher  percentage  than  that. 
These  loans  will  be  tied  to  the  require- 
ment of  purchases  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  I  believe 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testified 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  85  to  90  per- 
cent. Practically  all  material,  except  a 
minimum  of  local  purchases,  will  be 
bought  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  itself  that  would 
compel  the  Government  to  do  that.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  bank. 
The  Senator  knows  that  it  takes  the  ap- 
proval of  two-thirds  majority  to  make  a 
loan.  We  have  approximately  42  per- 
cent of  the  voting  stock. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
But  I  should  feel  a  little  better  if  we 
could  have  some  kind  of  language  in  the 
bill  that  would  carry  out  that  view. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  hard  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  our  representative.  He 
may  not  be  as  smart  as  we  think  he 
should  be.  But  I  think  he  will  perform 
his  duty.  The  Treasury  Department  is 
as  interested  as  we  are  in  correcting  the 
situation.  They  have  gone  into  it  at 
great  length.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
trying  to  work  at  cross  purposes  with  us 
as  far  as  balance  of  payments  is  con- 
cerned, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
venTwell.  But  I  well  remember  that 
when  we  started  to  make  loans  years  ago 
I  offered  several  amendments  to  provide 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  funds  we 
were  making  available  to  our  friends 
would  be  spent  here.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  State  Department  said 
that  they  did  not  see  how  that  could  be 
done.  They  said  that  it  might  involve 
foreign  countries  in  some  adverse  way 
to  the  extent  that  they  would  not  do 
business  with  us.  They  said  that  it  would 
invade  their  sovereignty. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  had  put  such 
language  in  the  bills  a  long  time  ago,  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  would  not 
be  in  the  condition  it  is  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
selected  the  least  offensive  part  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  part  that  contrib- 
utes most  to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  is  the  military.  How  are  we  to 
pay  for  the  upkeep  of  our  armies  in  Ger- 
many, Japan.  Vietnam,  or  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  be?  The  part  the  Sena- 
tor is  deaUng  with  is  a  very  small  part. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendments 
that  I  offered  at  that  time  were  directed 
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toward  having  the  Department  provide 
that  whenever  it  made  funds  available 
abroad,  such  funds,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
would  be  spent  for  purchases  in  this 
country.  That  concerned  foreign  aid. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  military. 

When  we  first  commenced  to  make 
yinoney  available  by  way  of  grants,  there 
were  no  strings  attached.  Four,  five,  or 
six  years  ago  we  loaned,  as  I  recall  it, 
$150  million  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
dam-building.  We  woke  up  and  found 
out  that  India  used  that  $150  million  to 
buy  equipment  in  Europe. 

If  the  aipendments  that  I  had  offered 
at  that  time  and  before  that  time  had 
been  written  into  the  law,  the  chances 
are  that  most  of  the  money  that  we  do- 
nated, or  even  loaned,  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  would  have  been  spent  in  this 
country  instead  of  abroad. 

I  realize  it  is  a  little  late  now,  because 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  has 
become  so  acute.  It  cfertainly  would  have 
been  of  assistance  if  the  Treasury  had 
been  a  little  more  careful.  In  any  event, 
as  I  said,  I  would  feel  much  belter  if  we 
were  able  to  place  an  amendment  in  the 
measure  to  make  it  unequivocal  that  of 
any  money  we  loaned  or  granted  as  the 
result  of  this  program,  at  least  75  to  as 
much  as  80  perceht  would  be  used  and 
spent  for  goods,  merchandise,  and  ma- 
terials in  our  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  of  the  difficulties 
about  the  argument  that  80  percent  of 
the  U.S.  dollars  will  be  spent  in  the 
United  States  is  the  fact  that  the  records 
show  that  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  South  American  nations  have 
been  growing  less  and  less.  We  can  tie 
80  percent  of  that  money  to  purchases 
in  the  U.S.  markets,  but  we  do  not  tie 
those  nations  and  prevent  them  from 
spending  their  other  moneys  in  foreign 
countries. 

While  the  argument  is  being  made  that 
80  percent  will  be  tied  into  purchases  in 
the  United  States,  the  other  moneys 
which  we  free  through  the  aid  are  usable 
for  spending  wherever  the  recipient  na- 
tion wants  to  spend  them. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  95  to  98  percent,  according 
to  the  testimony,  will  be  spent.  The 
proof  is  that  about  80  percent  will  be 
spent.  Some  words  with  the  figure  "95 
percent"  were  used,  but  the  final  anal- 
ysis is  80  percent.  It  was  proposed  in 
the  House  hearing  that  the  matter  be 
nailed  down  so  that,  with  reference  to 
our  subscription,  at  least  80  percent  will 
have  to  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  in  no  posi- 
tion to  prove  these  figures  independently, 
on  my  own  authority.  I  did  not  make 
the  investigation,  and  I  have  no  means 
♦  of  doing  it.  I  can  only  quote  the  Treas- 
ury's statement  on  this  subject.  I  read 
from  the  statement  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment: 

In  spite  of  substantial  economic  assistance 
expenditures,  over  the  past  few  years  to  date, 
the  United  States  has  gradually  been  working 
down  Its  payments  to  Latin  America  and  now 
has  been  able  to  develop  an  overall  surplus 
with  the  Latin  American  Republics  at  a  time 


when  this  area  has  developed  a  large  surplus 
In  its  international  transactions  with  other 
areas.  This  Is  a  trend  offering  maxlmtmi 
assurance  that  aid  extended  by  the  United 
States,  bilaterally  or  multllaterally,  on,  a 
"tied"  basis  requiring  a  predominance  of  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  goods  and  services  will  not  be 
"leaked"  to  other  countries  but  will  actually 
be  spent  In  the  United  States. 

A  table  is  appended  giving  the  trade 
balances  with  this  country  and  the  rest 
of  Europe.  On  the  whole,  it  is  63  percent 
with  Western  Europe.  With  Latin  Amer- 
ica, there  was  a  deficit  of  $405  million. 
With  Western  Europe  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  $402  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  they  intend  to 
spend  80  percent  in  this  coimtry,  what 
would  be  wrong  with  having  a  condition 
in  the  bill  that  the  money  shall  be  made 
available  only  under  a  commitment  with 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
that  80  percent  will  be  spent  here? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Bank  is  a 
multilateral  operation.  I  assume  if  we 
did  it,  ever^  other  country 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  putting  up  83 
percent  of  the  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  put  up  most  of 
it.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when'  we  shall  not.  I  hope  we  do  not 
always  do  it.  We  are  trying  to  get  those 
countries  off  the  ground,  and  on  their 
own.  I  think  this  kind  of  formal  restric- 
tion would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to 
accept. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  first  place,  I  take 
the  statement  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment with  a  considerable  grain  of  salt, 
particularly,  since  they  have  been  ex- 
plaining last  year's  tax  bill  to  the  public. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  of  telling 
what  part  of  the  money  we  put  into  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  will 
come  back.  I  think  if  one  has  a  sharp 
pencil,  one  can  get  90  percent.  If  the 
pencil  is  dull,  one  will  not  get  over  30  or 
40  percent. 

There  are  other  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered. By  strengthening  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  we  presumably  make 
more  secure  American  investments  which 
have  been  made  in  Latin  America,  and 
we  make  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries more  secure.  We  have  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  in  those  areas. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  returns  are,  but 
I  assume  they  are  substantial. 

Further,  if  our  investments  in  Latin 
America  and  our  contributions  to  the 
Inter-American  Bank  are  not  sound,  I  do 
not  know  any  place  in  the  world  where 
we  could  safely  invest  the  money.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  becoming  closer  and  closer 
cvei-y  day.  I  doubt  if  we  are  taking  a 
chance  in  making  this  contribution  that 
we  would  take  in  making  it  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world — in  fact,  most 
parts  of  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Western  Europe. 

It  is  my  belief  that  at  the  end  of  3 
years,  when  we  have  contributed  $350 
million,  they  will  be  back  for  more  con- 
tributions to  the  Bank,  and  there  is  no 
quick  and  easy  vay  of  getting  the  money 
if  we  need  it. 


I  think  it  Is  worthwhile.  If  it  is  not 
worthwhile  In  this  case,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  worthwhile  anjnwhere  else  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience with  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  with  the  situation 
that  it  affects  in  Latin  America.  I  would 
consider  myself  derelict  in  my  duties  if 
I  did  not  testify  to  it  at  this  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  in  Chile  in 
March  1964,  during  the  parliamentary 
by-elections  in  the  province  of  Curico, 
which  resulted  in  a  sharp  reversal  in 
the  strength  of  the  democratic  coalition 
and  a  plurality  for  the  Socialist-Com- 
munist candidate.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  subsequent  realinementjof  the  demo- 
cratic forces  Eduardo  Frei,  the  candidate 
for  the  Christian  Democratic  Party, 
came  out  on  top  as  the  leading  presi- 
dential candidate.  He  won  decisively  as 
President  of  Chile  on  September  4,  1964. 

The  results  of  the  Chilean  presidential 
elections  gives  some  measure  of  the 
meaning  that  we  were  there  ready  to  as- 
sist in  a  constructive  way,  without  in- 
terfering In  their  democratic  processes. 
This  was  the  real  hope  of  the  country. 
The  question  was  whether  the  new 
Chilean  Government  could  proceed  with 
what  we  might  regard  as  a  rather  radi- 
cal socioeconomic  revolution  without 
feeling  that  it  would  be  stabbed  In  the 
back  and  jeopardized  as  far  as  American 
aid  was  concerned.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  assurance  that  I  told  Frei,  as  a 
Senator  long  concerned  about  Latin 
American  affairs,  that  this  jvould  not  be 
the  case,  and  that  our  aid  would  not  be 
politically  tied;  that  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Inter-American  Bank  were  not  to 
be  used  other  than  in  the  role  of  doing 
an  honest  job  in  the  development  of  the 
country. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Frel's  election 
'Could  very  well  mark — and  history 
will  show — the  apogee  of  the  Communist 
threat  to  Latin  America  and  the  point 
at  which  it  began  to  recede,  provided 
that  we  do  the  things  we  really  must  do 
in  this  situation. 

I  very  much  respect  the  views  of  Sen- 
ators who  find  imperfections  in  this  or 
that,  which  I  do  not  dismiss,  but  I  make 
these  comments  as  a  witness  of  what 
actually  occurred  in  terms  of  reliance 
upon  the  Bank.  That  is  the  point  I  wish 
to  make. 

Let  me  comment  on  one  other  in- 
stance. Senators  know  the  work  I  did  in 
respect  to  the  creation  of  the  great  pri- 
vate investment  company  known  as  the 
Adela  Investment  Company  in  Latin 
America,  which  now  has  $30  million  in 
capital  and  has  a  vast  potential  because 
it  includes  the  resources  and  know-how 
of  the  leading  companies  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Japan  with  $200  bil- 
lion-plus in  resources — which  includes 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  IBM;  you  name  them  and  they  are 
subscribers  of  the  company.  This  has 
limitless  possibilities  for  Latin  Amei^ica. 
Again,  it  could  not  have  been  possib^ 
without  having  the  Inter-American  De-> 
velopment  Bank  as  its  substructure. 
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These  are  the  facts  and  the  evidence 
which  are  tied  in  directly  with  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

one  of  the  men  who  was  most  helpful 
in  putting  this  idea  together  was  loaned 
to  me  by  Felipe  Herrera  of  Chile.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  Without  that  great  banking 
structure  to  tie  to,  with  good  insurance 
that  it  would  look  after  the  infra-struc- 
ture which  is  at  the  bottom  of  any  real 
private  investment,  the  Adela  effort 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

It  is  for  those  reasons — and  I  am  sorry 
to  detain  the  Senate  so  long,  but  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  when  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  is  speaking  one  can 
get  his  point  across^ — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  appreciate  the  ' 
views  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  a  witness,  because 
I  have  actually  lived  through  it  myself 
and  have  seen  the  evidence  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  concept.  Without  any 
"niggling"  on  my  part  about  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI,  or  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  or  other  Senators  as  to 
what  the  terms  and  conditions  may  be, 
the  fundamental  point  is  that  the  Bank 
represents  a  great  element  of  dignity  and 
self-respect  as  well  as  the  source  of  fi- 
nancing for  building  the  fundamental 
substructure  without  which  Latin  Amer- 
ica could  not  get  the  kind  of  private  in- 
vestment needed  to  build  a  healthy,  via- 
ble private  sector.  The  Bank,  plus  CIAP, 
really  gives  Latin  America  a  "Marshall 
plan."  I  hope  that  In  the  "crunching" — 
as  we  say  in  curbstone  language — we  will 
support  the  fundanjiental  effort  to  keep 
this  concept  viable,  active,  and  working 
with  liquid  resources. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT].  With  the  Senator's 
permission,  I  would  make  some  observa- 
tions, then  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI  who  knows  of  my  respect  for  his 
knowledge  in  this  field. 

Last  year  many  Senators  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  World  Bank  were 
nevertheless  apprehensive  about  placing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  addi- 
tional money  into  jthe  "soft  loan"  win- 
dow of  that  bank— the  International  De- 
velopment AssocJatiion.  We  were  voted 
down,  although  it  was  close.  We  felt 
that  loaning  money  for  50  years,  no  in- 
terest charge,  no  repayment  of  principal 
for  10  years,  was  actually  a  gift,  not  a 
loan. 

In  that  case  ouit  apprehensions  were 
Increased  by  the  ^act  the  World  Bank 
had  developed  on  its  own  a  surplus  of 
over  $800  million.  Many  of  us  believed 
the  World  Bank  shjould  use  some  of  that 
surplus.  They  certainly  did  not  need 
any  such  amount. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  value  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
But,  we  get  into  all  these  "soft  loan" 


windows  of  these  various  international 
organizations  where  we  put  up  nearly 
all  the  money  and  have  relatively  little 
to  say  about  what  is  done  with  the 
money. 

In  IDA  we  found  people  were  borrow- 
ing money  for  50  years,  with  no  interest 
rate,  then  lending  that  money  for  only 
15  years,  at  interest  rates  as  high  as  12 
percent. 
To  me  that  is  no  loan. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York: 
Does  this  latest  tapping  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  tune  of  $750  million,  with  all  other 
countries   involved   putting   up   only   a 

total  of  $150  million 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  at  that 
'  point? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    May  I  finish  my 
thought  first? 

Irrespective  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  is  it  not  a 
bit  incongruous  for  us  to  urge  full  coop- 
eration from  private  industry  to  prevent 
it  from  increasing  expenditures  abroad 
and  hope  for  cooperation  and  hope  also 
that  deposits  and  profits  abroad  be  car- 
ried in  American  banks  instead  of  for- 
eign banks;  in  other  words,  urging  poli- 
cies to  correct  what  could  be  the  most 
serious  domestic  problem  we  face  today. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  urging  in  this 
manner  and  to  this  extent  the  coopera- 
tion of  private  business,  we  are  now 
asked  to  put  up  an  additional  $750  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  on  the 
basis  of  these  extraordinary  soft  loan 
terms. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  urge  such 
corrective  measures  as  restrictions  on 
foreign  borrowing  in  U.S.  capital  mar- 
kets, applying  capital  controls  to  long- 
term  bank  loans,  and  so  forth,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  requesting  this  $750  mil- 
lion from  the  taxpayers,  with  its  auto- 
matic adverse  impact  on  our  growing 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

I  ask  my  good  friend  from  New  York, 
to  consider  the  logic  of  these  two  dissim- 
ilar positions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so,  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  I  believe  that  we 
must  place  this  problem  in  focus.  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  it  is 
$250  million  a  year  rather  than  $750 
million  in  a  year. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  $250  million  a 
year  for  the  United  States  for  3  years, 
totaling  $750  million;  and  $50  million 
from  all  the  other  countries,  totaling 
$150  million.  The  total  of  the  program 
is  $900  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  also  knows  that  the  balance- 
of-payments  impact  of  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion will  be  limited  as  the  administration 
already  notified  the  Bank  of  its  intention 
to  tie  our  contribution  to  the  purchase 
of  American  goods  and  services.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FULBRIGHT]' will  deal  with  this  point 
effectively.  We  are  talking  essentially 
about  a  10  percent  spread,  or  at  the  most 
15  percent,  between  what  will  be  spent 
here  and  what  will  be  spent  abroad. 


I  would  be  well  in  favor  of  being  con- 
vinced on  that  point  before  I  voted  "yea," 
because  that  Is  what  we  are  doing,  essen- 
tially, with  foreign  aid  everywhere.  Cer- 
tainly the  rules  should  be  no  different  for 
Latin  America  than  they  are  anywhere 
else. 

I  justify  this  flexibility  on  the  further 
ground  set  forth  in  the  report.  We  can- 
not have  preclusive  "buying  where  it  is 
uneconomic.  Therefore  we  are  dealing, 
in  contribution  to  the  Imbalance  in  in- 
ternational payments,  with  something 
between  $25  and  $371/2  million  per  year. 
I  would  justify  it.  I  do  not  regard  this 
as  inconsistent  with  what  the  President 
has  done,  on  the  ground  that  there  are 
many  things  that  contribute  to  what  is 
the  imbalance.  There  are  many  things 
made  up  for  by  the  $6  bUlion  export 
surplus. 

In  short,  we  are  not  at  anytime  going 
to  give  ourselves  a  firm  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  are  lucky  to  get  our  imbal- 
ance down  to  $1  billion,  and  we  can  af- 
ford to  carry  it  for  5  or  10  years,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself  feels. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  fact  my  good 
and  able  friend  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said  we  can  continue  to  afford 
this  heavy  unfavorable  balance  over  an 
extended  period  does  not  necessarily 
mean  we  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  mean  to  quote 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  am 
saying  that  we  can  sustain  a  modest  im- 
balance for  a  period  of  time.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  Senator  with  re- 
spect to  the  basic  question  of  a  $3  or  $4 
billion  imbalance.  He  and  I  have  both 
addressed  ourselves  to  it. 

In  view  of  payments  for  our  overseas 
Military  Establishment,  necessary  eco- 
nomic aid,  defense  support,  or  whatever 
it  is  called,  when  we  are  dealing  with  a 
problem  like  that  in  Korea  and  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  considering  the  condition 
in  Latin  America,  and  the  fact  that  we 
will  also  permit  some  flotation  of  foreign 
securities  in  the  U.S.  market,  even 
though  it  is  only  Canadian,  I  believe  that 
the  roughly  $25  million  to  $37  M2  million 
outflow  resulting  from  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  Bank  is  justified  on  security 
grounds.  Why?  Because  of  our  sensi- 
tivity with  respect  to  our  situation  in 
Latin  America,  and  because  I  believe  in 
Latin  America  we  are  further  ahead  in 
terms  of  likelihood  of  success  than  any- 
where else  with  the  exception  of  what 
was  accomplished  under  the  Marshall 
plan. 

I  am  of  the  school  of  thought — I  could 
be  wrong — that  even  if  we  must  endure 
some  imbalance  in  our  international  pay- 
ments, we  would  be  most  unwise  to  cur- 
tail many  of  the  activities  that  we  carry 
on. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  President  with 
respect  to  restrictions  on  oversea  invest- 
ments. 

Afteq-  all,  much  of  our  exports  are 
premised  on  the  components  which  are 
fed  into  the  places  where  these  invest- 
ments have  taken  place.  The  Senator 
'  is  a  very  good  student  of  these  figures. 
So  I  say  we  get  a  net  gain  in  the  balance 
of  payments  in  further  income  from  for- 
eign investments  over  and  above  the  net 
outgo. 
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For  these  reasons  we  could  Justify  the 
expenditure  of  this  money. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  from  New  York  realizes  we  are  not 
discussing  the  pluses  or  minuses  of  the 
administration's  position  with  respect  to 
private  investments  abroad.  I  join  with 
him  in  saying  tlie  fact  that  we  got  back 
last  year  some  $3.8  billion  in  profits  as 
against  $11/2  billion  of  investment  is 
significant. 

Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  for 
the  last  15  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1957,  we  have  had  heavy  unfavorable  bal- 
ances of  payments.  This  year,  in  the 
private  sector,  we  had  a  favorable  bal- 
ance running  to  some  $6  billion,  but  the 
fact  we  bear  and  foster  an  increasing 
number  of  these  governmental  activities, 
results  year  after  year  in  the  projected 
Improvement  in  our  balance-of -payments 
position  turning  out  to  be  incorrect. 

I  agreed  with  President  Eisenhower 
when  he  said  we  could  make  reductions 
In  our  militaiT  position  in  Europe,  where 
today  live  nearly  a  million  Americans. 
All  of  this  also  affects  adversely  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  President  is  giv- 
ing consideration  to  other  fields,  such  as 
the  interest  equalization  tax.  extending 
the  idea  to  long-term  loans,  and  so  forth. 

The  point  I  was  ti-ying  to  get  at  is  that 
it  is  a  little  incongruous  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment, where  there  is  no  profit  motive, 
putting  out  such  a  heavy  additional 
amount  of  money  on  these  soft  terms,  at 
the  same  time  we  try  to  curtail  oversea 
private  financial  activity. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
that  I  cannot  "buy"  all  the  figures  float- 
ing around  about  how  much  comes  back 
to  us,  after  we  put  this  money  out. 

Recently  I  received  some  figures  which 
almost  showed  that  the  more  money  we 
spend  on  the  AID  program,  the  more 
money  we  will  receive  back  In  this 
countiT- 

It  does  seem  at  times  that  we  are  get- 
ting ourselves  into  a  position  where  we 
justify  this  constant  expenditure  of 
American  treasure  on  the  grounds  that, 
if  we  really  get  down  into  the  details  of 
the  figures,  ultimately  It  will  all  work  to 
the  net  benefit  of  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
position. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  wind  up 
this  discussion  with  the  Indulgence  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Even  if  it 
were  justified  only  on  the  security 
grounds.  I  would  still  be  for  it.  because 
I  think  this  very  type  of  activity  in  Latin 
America  can  be  justified  on  security 
grounds. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Security  as  a  word 
can  cover  a  great  deal.  Only  recently  I 
read  an  address  delivered  by  my  good 
friend,  George  Meany,  who  says  that  we 
are  doing  business  with  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  shows  the  selfishness 
of  American  businessmen  who  are  more 
Interested  in  profits  than  in  security.  I 
do  not  agree,  and  know  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  does  not  agree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  think  the 
heads  of  labor  would  be  interested  In 
profits,  or  the  lack  of  them,  and  also  In- 
terested in  jobs,  or  the  lack  of  them.   We 


gei  into  many  tangents  when  we  talk 
about  all  the  facets  of  security. 

There  was  a  speech  made  this  after- 
noon which  worried  me.  because  the  logic 
of  his  proposal  could  only  lead,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  use  of  the  hydrogen 
weapon  In  south  Asia.  There  are  more 
combat  troops  in  the  Army  of  North 
Vietnam  than  there  are  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States.  I  checked  these 
figures  only  this  afternoon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  we  take  the  number  of  Viet- 
cong  in  South  Vietnam,  then  add  to  them 
the  number  of  troops  in  North  Vietnam, 
we  find  together  they  have  more  troops 
than  we  have,  even  if  ^e  add  the  marines 
to  the  Army. 

I  am  anxious  to  cooperate  with  people 
who  want  a  more  secure  United  States. 
But  I  would  hope  everyone  thinks  this 
one  through.  We  already  have  two  of 
these  divisions  In  Korea,  and  five  more 
of  them  in  Germany — and  we  have  not 
yet  considered  the  odds  if  we  start  talk- 
ing about  the  Chinese  Army. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  all  these  pro- 
grams, including  those  of  the  "overkill 
boys"  as  one  group,  another  group  who 
want  to  give,  and  continue  to  give,  tre- 
mendous amounts  to  other  countries  in 
the  hope  they  will  not  become  Commu- 
nists, and  a  third  group  which  preaches 
hate  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
under  Communist  domination,  demands 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  all 
these  groups  end  up  recommending  heavy 
expenditure  by  the  American  people  for 
their  particuMr  program.  Invariably 
their  appeal  is  made  on  the  grounds  of 
security.  It  adds  up  to  quite  a  bill  for 
the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  spoken 
of  a  sense  of  proportion.  I  join  him  in 
that  statement.  My  comments  on  the 
security  value  involved  were  proportion- 
ate to  what  was  involved.  That  is  why 
I  analyzed  it  first  as  $25  to  $37.5  million 
per  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  con- 
nection with  the  percentage  of  the  mon- 
ey which  would  come  back  to  our  country 
and  be  spent  here,  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  to  a  large  extent  the  loans 
which  would  be  made,  would  be  made  to 
finance  housing  projects,  sanitation  proj- 
ects, sewers  in  various  areas,  according 
to  a  list  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
educational  programs.  Practically  all  of 
those  funds  would  be  spent  locally.  They 
would  not  be  spent  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  So  I  wonder  if  on  the  question 
of  the  money  involved  in  these  loans  we 
are  not  overestimating  the  70  percent  or 
80  percent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  merit  in 
the  Senator's  observations.  The  Senator 
will  remember  that  the  IDA  program 
was  merchandized  at  one  point  on  the 
grounds  It  would  primarily  help  Central 
and  South  America.  We  investigated 
the  loans,  and  found  that  60  percent  of 
all  of  them  went  to  India,  and  80  percent 
to  either  India  or  Pakistan.  That  may 
not  be  relevant  to  the  discussion,  but 


as  I  said,  I  do  not  believe  we  get  the 
money  back  into  this  country  to  the  ex- 
tent these  extrapolations  would  attempt 
to  prove.  In  any  case,  my  primary  posi- 
tion about  the  bill  in  question  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  it  is  detrimental  to  our 
growing  balance-of-payments  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point  I  was  attempting  to  make.  I 
did  not  necessarily  intend  tp  speak 
against  the  measure.  We  mast  weigh 
all  the  effects  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
can  kid  ourselves  that  the  measure  will 
not  have  an  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, because  to  a  large  extent  the 
money  we  spend  will  be  spent  primarily 
in  the  countries  that  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get 
away  from  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  last  week  we  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  most  vigorously  the 
need  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stall]  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia FMi'.  R0BERT.SON]  whether  or  not 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
would  apply  itself  to  ways  and  means  of 
solving  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. The  Senator  from  Virginia  vigor- 
ously stated  that  an  existing  committee 
would  apply  Itself  to  the  issue. 

One  week  later  we  axe  considering  a 
bill  that  admittedly  would  produce  an 
imbalance,  at  the  least,  of  $37  5  million 
a  year.  It  might  be  said  that  that 
amount  is  not  large.  But  the  accumula- 
tion of  all  these  small  amounts  add  to  a 
larger  amount.  I  have  no  opposition  to 
providing  aid  Into  the  fund  If  and  when 
our  monetary  situation  becomes  such 
that  we  can  do  so  safely.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  time  has  yet  come. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  he  can  answer  a  question. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Marcy  will  also  listen.  Is 
there  included  in  the  $6  billion  favorable 
balance  of  trade  about  which  we  have 
been  speaking  the  export  of  food  that  we 
send  out  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram? I  am  having  a  check  made  on 
that  subject  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  Is 
speaking  about  total  imports  and  ex- 
ports, it  is.  That  is  the  trading  balance. 
Our  deficit  arises  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  value  of  all  the 
food  that  we  sell  foreign  countries  for 
soft  currency  under  Public  Law  480  is 
Included  In  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
favorable  balance  of  $6  billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  believe  that  Is 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  therefore 
submit  that  when  we  use  the  figure  of 
$6  billion  as  a  favorable  balance  of 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  used 
it  as  a  favorable  balance.  I  used  it  only 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Nobody 
disputes  the  fact  that  we  have  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  pajmients.  We  have 
a  deficit.  But  the  deficit  does  not  arise 
from  that  source.  Even  If  we  should  sub- 
tract the  food  delivered  under  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  and  everything  else, 
we  would  still  have  a  favorable  trading 
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balance,  and  we  would  have  a  substantial 
deficit.  That  deficit  arises  from  mili- 
tary aid  abroad,  tourism  abroad,  short- 
term  capital  investment  abroad,  and  eco- 
nomic aid  abroad.  All  of  those  contrib- 
ute.   The  largest  is  military. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  t  fully  agree  with 
that  statement,  but  I  also  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  unfair  to  credit  our- 
selves with  exports,  giving  doUar-f  or-dol- 
lar  value,  when  we  are  in  truth  giving 
away  this 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  not  unfair  as 
long  as  we  understand  the  situation.  We 
are  not  trying  to  fool  the  Senator  by 
saying  that  the  money  involves  the  ex- 
port of  automobiles.  Everyone  under- 
stands that.  There  Is  nothing  unfair 
about  it.  All  we  are  stating  Is  that  this 
Is  what  the  value  of  our  exports  was. 
We  do  not  get  paid  except  In  local  cur- 
rency for  what  is  exported  under  the 
PubUc  Law  480  program.  That  is  true. 
There  Is  nothing  unfair  about  it.  That 
is  an  overall  statement  of  our  physical 
exports. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recognize  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
but  I  still  submit  that  when  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  we  have  sold  $6 
billion  worth  of  goods  more  to  foreign 
countries  than  we  have  bought  from 
them,  it  is  incorrect,  unless  we  also  de- 
duct from  that  $6  billion  the  amount  of 
dollars  that  we  have  credited  to  foreign 
countries  for  sales  which  were  not  sales 
but  were  gifts.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
amount  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  is 
correct.  On  that  ground  the  aid  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program  I  believe  Is 
a  little  more  than  $1  billion.  I  believe 
it  is  $1.2  billion.  But  some  other  factors 
are  included. 

I  have  not  tried  to  fool  anyone  about 
the  character  of  th0  exports.  I  would 
not  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments.  All 
I  said  before  this  particular  exchange 
started  is  that  a  veh*y  small  amount  is 
involved  in  the  bill  and,  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington],  there  Is 
nothing  inconsistent  about  restricting 
the  investment  on  capital  funds  in  the 
developed  countries  in  Western  Europe 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  assist  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  That  has 
been  the  policy  tharti  we  have  followed 
for  a  long  time  in  encouraging  assist- 
ance, either  from  a  private  sector  or 
public,  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  Latin  America,  and  discouraging  it  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England. 

Those  countries  do  not  need  our  money. 
All  that  has  happened  is  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  profit  in  a  private  company 
are  a  little  greater  there  than  they  are 
here.  Competition  is  not  so  great. 
Also,  the  interest  rate  there  is  a  little 
higher,  perhaps  1  or  2  percent.  There- 
fore, a  person  can  run  off  to  Europe  to 
get  a  little  higher  interest  rate.  This 
accounts  for  the  substantial  shifts  in  the 
balance  of  payments,  to  our  disadvan- 
tage at  the  moment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated, 
as  appears  on  page  65  of  the  hearings: 

Prevlotis  U.S.  contributions  to  the  FSO 
have  been  available  toe  worldwide  procure- 


ment, while  U.S.  contributions  to  the  SPTP 
were  available  only  for  U.S.  procurement  or 
procurement  In  other  member  countries  of 
the  IDB.  Under  this  new  proposal,  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  expanded  FSO  will 
be  available  on  the  same  basis  as  the  SPTP 
procurement  In  the  past,  that  is,  only  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
United  States  or  from  the  country  of  the 
borrower;  or  in  some  cases,  from  the  other 
member  countries  of  the  bank  if  such  trans- 
action would  be  advantageous  to  the  bor- 
rower. On  the  basis  of  past  experience  with 
the  SPTP  this  would  mean  that  well  over  80 
percent  of  future  U.S.  contributions  to  an 
expanded  FSO  would  be  utilized  to  finance 
U.S.  exports. 

In  the  background  is  the  important 
consideration  that  we  have  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Latin  America. 
Latin  America  has  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  Western  Europe,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago.  So  what  they  need 
with  relation  to  us  is  some  dollars  to  help 
balance  their  exchange,  their  balance  of 
payments.  The  device  they  use  is  the 
letter  of  credit  procedure,  which  in  effect 
ties  these  loans  to  purchases  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  a  memorandum 
on  that  point  which  reads : 

The  letter  of  credit  procedure  that  will  tie 
the  dollars  used  for  local  costs  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports is  operated  through  normal  commercial 
banking  channels.  This  means  that  shipping 
documents  must  be  presented  in  order  to 
Justify  drawings  under  the  letter  of  credit. 
Therefore,  no  doubt  will  exist  as  to  linkage 
of  FSO  dollars  to  U.S.  exports. 

The  latest  available  official  data  on  Latin 
American  trade  and  payments  indicate  that 
Latin  America,  far  from  diverting  dollar 
receipts  to  Europe,  actually  has  a  payments 
surplus  with  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
By  contrast,  Latin  America  has  a  deficit  with 
the  United  States.  Thus,  Latin  America 
must  not  only  use  dollar  receipts  from  the 
United  States  to  cover  its  trade  deficit  with 
the  United  States,  but  must  use  part  of  its 
earnings  from  other  areas  for  this  purpose,  as 
well. 

Using  evidence  as  to  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
overall  Latin  American  market  to  prove 
something  about  the  Latin  American  pay- 
ments situation  as  between  the  United 
States  and  other  areas  is  simply  relying  on  a 
non  sequitur. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  this  evening.  I 
have  been  advised  that  there  will  be  no 
votes  tonight.  I  shall  speak  later  at 
greater  length  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
However,  I  desire  to  have  the  Record 
show  this  statement  tomorrow. 

S.  805  is  one  of  the  measures  whereby 
U.S.  aid  is  being  shifted  into  multilateral 
agencies.  The  8250  million  a  year  for 
3  years  called  for  in  the  bill  replaces  the 
old  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  which 
was  financed  entirely  by  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  corresponding 
reduction  in  bilateral  aid  funds  requesjbed 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  fact, 
the  administration  is  requesting  S70  mil- 
lion more  for  the  Alliance  this  year  than 
it  received  last  year,  for  a  total  of  $580 
million. 

That  plus  this  sum  for  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  will  bring  Alli- 
ance funds  up  to  S830  million  this  year. 
I  cannot  find  a  single  year  when  we  have 
provided  that  kind  of  money  for  the  Alli- 
ance.  Of  course,  It  will  not  all  be  called 


Alliance  for  Progress  money  any  more 
because  a  quarter  of  a  billion  will  be  un- 
der the  IDB  and  hence,  "non-AID." 

The  suggestion  that  foreign  aid  should 
be  "multilateralized"  falls  to  the  ground 
when  the  capitalization  of  another  lend- 
ing operation  is  merely  tacked  onto  an 
ongoing  bilateral  aid  program  instead  of 
becoming  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  administration  says  that  about 
half  the  Inter-American  Bank  funds  are 
spent  in  the  United  States,  compared 
with  a  claimed  90  percent  of  all  bilateral 
aid.  Secretary  Dillon  said  that  discus- 
sioiis  are  underway — note  the  use  of  his 
language — to  tie  at  least  80  percent  of 
these  new  funds  to  purchases  in  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  not  clear  that 
they  are  final  and  binding. 

This  relates  to  commitments  in  regard 
to  foreign  expenditures,  just  as  we  have 
to  make  such  commitments  in  respect  to 
domestic  expenditures  through  the  au- 
thorization process.  So  far  as  specific 
expenditures  are  concerned,  we  are  mak- 
ing sacrifices  by  the  language  of  the 
bill.  That  is  what  the  bureaucrats  are 
up  to.  The  bureaucrats  desire  to  weaken 
the  system  of  congressional  checks  on 
the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
This  is  another  of  the  "sleeper"  bills 
that  will  help  along  that  cause. 

The  steadily  declining  U.S.  share  of 
Latin  American  trade  suggests  that  even 
if  our  loan  funds  are  spent  here — and 
that  is  questionable — they  are  merely 
freeing  dollars  to  buy  imports  from  Eu- 
rope. We  have  done  very  poorly  in  hold- 
ing Latin  American  markets  for  U.S.  ex- 
porters, and  I  think  our  aid  program  has 
in  large  part  been  responsible.  It  is 
time  we  had  as  much  concern  for  our 
own  bad  balance-of-payments  position  as 
we  have  for  the  imbalance  of  Brazil  and 
Chile. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Bank's 
charter  comparable  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  relative  to  expropriation. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
place  a  check  on  this  item.  The  amend- 
ment I  shall  draft  will  differ  somewhat 
from  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  although  I  shall 
support  his  amendment.  He  seeks  to 
amend  the  charter;  I  seek  to  direct  the 
voting  power  of  the  United  States  to  be 
used  against  any  proposed  loan  that  con- 
flicts with  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

If  the  bureaucrats  are  not  tied  down, 
I  say  to  the  American  people  that  they 
will  be  stolen  blind  this  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
administration  Is  talking  about  a  $3.4 
billion  aid  program.  It  will  be  nearer 
a  $7  billion  foreign  aid  program.  But 
the  administration  is  not  talking  about 
that.  Their  semantics  cover  it  up.  This 
is  another  example  of  the  practice  of 
concealment  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration, in  coiuiectlon  with  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  re- 
pudiated the  administration  the  other 
night  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
gard to  its  Vietnam  policy.  I  repudiate 
it  tonight  in  regard  to  its  foreign  aid 
policy.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
American  people  will  repudiate  It.  The 
President  will  go  out  of  office  the  most 
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discredited  President  in  our  history  if 
he  does  not  start  now  to  protect  the 
American  people  in  connection  with  their 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  pre- 
pared an*amendment  which  will  tie  the 
Hickenlooper  principle  into  this  bill.  As 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  I  have 
also  had  an  amendment  of  this  char- 
acter prepared.  I  shall  study  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  want  both  amend- 
ments offered. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  shall  offer  mine. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  want  it  offered.    I 
shall  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  repeat- 
ing what  I  said,  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  Bank's  charter  comparable  to  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  relative  to  ex- 
propriation. The  United  States  has  42* 
percent  of  the  vote  on  any  loan,  which 
amounts  to  a  veto,  since  loans  must  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  vote.  But  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  loans  contrary  to 
the  Hickenlooper  principle  will  be  ve- 
toed. My  amendment  would  assure  that 
they  are.  Otherwise  the  bill  merely 
constitutes  an  evasion  of  the  Hicken- 
looper amendment. 

This  bill  would  extend  for  at  least  3 
more  years  the  soft-loan  character  of 
what  was  heretofore  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund. 

That  Trust  Fund  emerged  from  the  Act 
of  Bogota,  which  included  a  mention  of  - 
a  special  fund  to  be  set  up  for  social 
development,  including  land  reform  and 
resettlement,-  housing,  education,  and 
public  health. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  were  the  two  Senators  pres- 
ent at  the  conference  at  Bogota.  We 
joined  in  setting  up  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund.  But  we  had  no  intention 
that  it  should  be  in  perpetuity.  We  had 
no  intention  that  It  should  be  set  up  for 
a  long  time.  We  intended  that  we  should 
be  able  to  taper  it  off. 

The  burden  of  my  argument  tomorrow 
will  be  to  carry  out  the  premise  which  I 
now  lay  down,  that  it  should  be  tapered 
off.  But  that  is  not  what  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  sleeper  that  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  going  to 
be  taken  for  a  ride  once  more.  We  are 
going  to  pour  money  into  Latin  America 
with  no  hope  of  getting  it  back  under 
the  "soft  loans."  Let  us  stop  kidding  the 
American  people.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  Latin  American  countries 
ought  to  be  willing  to  assume  at  least  50 
percent,  in  hard  loans,  of  the  money  for 
the  type  of  projects  that  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  bill. 

I  shall  make  that  proposal  tomorrow, 
and  lef  Senators  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  the  act 
referred  to  "flexible  terms  and  condi- 
tions, including  repayment  in  local  cur- 


rency and  the  relendlng  of  repaid  funds, 
in  accordance  with  appropriate  and 
sel^tive  criteria  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
sources available." 

For  a  time  it  was  necessary  and  desir- 
able that  a  part  of  U.S.  aid  to  Latin  ^ 
America  take  the  form  of  grants  and  soft  ^ 
loans.  Some  grants  and  soft  loans  are 
still  needed,  but  not  in  such  largess 
amounts  as  contemplated  in  the  bill.  At 
least  50  percent  of  what  is  contemplated 
in  the  bill  ought  to  follow  the  so-called 
tapering  off  process  that  I  recommend. 
It  ought  to  be  transferred  into  hard 
loans,  not  into  soft  loans. 

Why  in  the  world  should  American 
taxpayers  be  building  all  the  things  con- 
templated by  the  report  of  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  connection  with 
the  projects  to  be  covered  by  this  loan? 
We  have  just  completed  a  discussion  of 
a  vote  on  a  poverty  bill. 

What  we  require  in  our  own  country 
to  answer  the  humanitarian  needs  of  the 
underprivileged  by  way  of  checks  that 
we  impose  upon  our  own  legislation  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  giveaway  programs  with 
no  effective  checks  encompassed  in  the 
bill. 

In  my  State  chaos  reigns  tonight. 
This  administration  is  still  sitting  on  its 
haunches  so  far  as  concerns  supplying 
the  assistance  needed  by  the  flood- 
stricken  people  of  my  State.  I  wish  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  as- 
sign someone  from  the  White  House  to 
come  to  my  ofBce,  read  my  mail,  and 
answer  it. 

The  people  of  my  State  are  justifiably 
antagonized  over  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  and  Congress  to 
supply  the  funds  needed  to  meet  the 
emergency  problems  that  exist  in  north- 
em  California,  most  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  southern  Washington,  and  parts 
of  Idaho. 

This  administration  knew  that  the 
funds  for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion apd  the  various  disaster  needs  of  the 
country  were  practically  gone  at  the  time 
this  flood  occurred. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  the 
other  day,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
serious  situation  in  Oregon.  I  say,  to  his 
everlasting  credit,  that  we  did  get  some 
recommendations  from  him  for  appro- 
priations. But,  Mr.  President,  his  agen- 
cies have  let  him  down.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  completely  failed  in  its  re- 
sponsibility to  move  and  move  quickly 
In  connection  with  this  American  do- 
mestic issue. 

If  we  had  the  same  situation  In  Chile, 
Brazil,  Peru,  or  any  other  Latin  American 
country,  the  bureaucrats  down  In  the  De- 
partment of  AID,  In  the  Department  of 
State  would  be  falling  all  over  them- 
selves trying  to  get  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  contin- 
gency fund  of  the  President  would  be 
tapped — it  has  been  tapped  in  the  past — 
for  aid  abroad. 

It  is  about  tjme  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  started  thinking  about  Its 
own  taxpayers  in  its  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  President,  our  greatest  security 
weapon  is  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
own  people  and  the  strength  of  our  own 
economy.    We  do  not  help  our  people  or 


our  economy  with  tlie  kind  of  sleeper 
measures  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  work  hard 
tomorrow  on  the  series  of  amendments  I 
shall  offer  to  try  to  return  this  form  of 
government  to  Its  historic  concept  of 
checks  and  balances. 

We  know  and  recognize,  or  some  of  us 
recognize,  that  there  is  a  growing  tend- 
ency In  the  Government  to  change  us 
more  and  more  into  a  British  parliamen- 
taiT  in  which  more  and  more  power  is 
given  to  ministries. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  tendency 
to  take  away  from  Congress  and  place  in 
international  bodies  more  and  more  con- 
trol over  the  American  taxpayers  in  a 
backdoor  approach  to  a  British  adminis- 
trative system  in  this  form  of  govern- 
ment.  I  will  have  none  of  it. 

I  want  none  of  the  British  parliamen- 
tary system.  We  cannot  improve  upon 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances.  The 
Government  should  stop  delegating  its 
powers  to  the  executive  branch  and  ex- 
ercise its  powers  as  contemplated  by  the 
Constitutional  Fathers  when  they  set  up 
this  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  this  portion 
of  the  Alliance  in  the  same  amount  for  8 
years  without  phasing  any  of  it  into  hard 
loans  is  both  unnecessary  and  undesir-  ? 
able.  I  do  not  think  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  committed  to  doing  that  in- 
definitely. The  Act  of  Bogota  contem- 
plated a  program  of  economic  progress. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  as  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  make  this  progress  they 
will  undertake  a  more  responsible  share 
in  furnishing  the  capital  for  it.  I  think 
the  time  is  now  here,  after  5  years  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  when  the  nations 
to  the  south  should  be  expected  to  under- 
take at  least  a  portion  of  these  social  im- 
provement projects  on  a  truly  reimburs- 
able basis. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States 
should  furnish  more  than  half  the 
amount  called  for  in  S.  805  for  soft  loans. 
We  ought  to  stop  deceiving  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  recognize  that  the  so- 
called  soft  loans  for  the  most  part  are 
used  as  giveaways. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  away 
money  for  proven  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. But  a  good  many  of  the  projects 
encompassed  in  this  bill  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  a  giveaway  program  from  the 
American  taxpayers. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  freeing  some 
of  the  hard  dollars  of  Latin  American 
countries  so  they  can  go  to  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
where  they  enter  into  hard  cash  trans- 
actions, made  possible  because  of  our 
giveaway  program.  This  must  be 
stopped,  and  we  must  put  some  checks  in 
it.  It  will  not  be  stopped  if  we  turn 
it  over  to  the  bureaucrats  in  the  State 
Department  and  the  foreign  aid  ad- 
ministration. 

To  furnish  three-quarter  billion  more 
for  soft  loans  will  lead  to  future  demands 
for  more  dollars  for  more  soft  loans 
when  the  3  years  are  up.  That  is  unfair 
to  American  taxpayers  and  it  will  be 
unfair  to  Latin  America  when  American 
taxpayers  finally  call  a  halt. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  this  bill  is 
a  good  example  of  the  dangers  of  dividing 
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up  foreign  aid  legislation  into  several 
packages.  We  already  have  one  major 
aid  bill,  which  is  called  "barebones"  and 
which  totals  $3,380  billion.  But  it  Ig- 
nores S.  805,  which  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses adds  $250  million  to  the  foreign  aid 
request,  bringing  It  to  $3,630  billion. 

It  ignores  a  series  of  other  foreign 
assistance  programs  which  are  foreign 
aid — I  do  not  care  what  label  is  at- 
tached to  them — and  they  bring  the 
total  recommended  foreign  aid  by  this 
administration  to  almost  $7  billion.  In- 
stead of  $3,380  billion. 

This  administration  ought  to  tell  the 
American  people  all  the  facts  at  the  same 
time  that  it  starts  talking  about  a  seg- 
ment of  foreign  aid.  There  is  not  a 
whisper  by  this  administration  as  to  what 
is  involved  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
over  and  above  Its  so-called  barebones 
program. 

There  are  other  spigots,  in  the  form  of 
other  measures,  which  I  shall  discuss 
when  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  before  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  we  are  committing 
ourselves  to  another  half  a  billion  in  the 
future. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  strategy  of 
presenting  Congress  with  several  foreign 
aid  bills  each  calling  for  several  himdred 
million  is  designed  to  raise  the  total 
amount  provided  by  extracting  money 
from  Congress  in  small  doses  rather  than 
In  one  big  dose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  finish  these  two 
or  three  paragraphs,  and  then  I  shall 
yield. 

Putting  large  portions  of  it  imder  the 
control  of  international  agencies  is  an- 
other means  of  Increasing  the  total,  be- 
cause I  have  heard  nothing  and  seen 
nothing  from  administration  sources  or 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which -suggests  to  me  any  expecta- 
tion of  replacing  bilateral  aid  with  multi- 
Ifl.tiPT'sl  ^id 

If  this  bill,  S.  805,  were  accompanied 
by  a  quarter  billion  cut  In  the  funds  re- 
quested this  year  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  I  would  have  one  less  objection 
to  it.  But  to  the  contrary,  $70  million 
more  is  being  asked  for  the  Alliance. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  head  us  down 
the  road  of  a  rising,  not  a  declining,  for- 
eign aid  program,  only  one  freed  from 
past  and  future  policy  restraints  imposed 
by  Congress.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  have  half  the  money  figures 
in  the  bill  transferred  to  the  hard  loan 
window  of  the  Inter-American  Bank.  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  about  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  because  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcord  will  show  that  I  was  one  of 
the  chief  spokesmen  in  the  Senate,  as 
chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Sub- 
committee, for  the  establishment  of  the 
Inter-American  Bank. 

I  am  strongly  for  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  but  I  am  not  strongly  for  its  soft 
loan  window,  because,  in  my  judgment,  if 
we  leave  it  to  the  bureaucrats,  they  are 
going  to  channel  more  and  more  of  their 
work  through  the  soft  loan  window. 

I  want  to  see  a  strengthening  of  the 
Latin  American  economy,  and  the  main- 


tenance of  the  economic  stability  of  the 
United  States,  and  channeling  such  loans 
through  the  hard  loan  window. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  effect,  this 
program  Is  to  be  a  Marshall  plan  for 
Latin  America.  I  heard  maliy  Senators 
last  year  and  this  year  talk  about 
changes  they  would  have  voted  for  in 
the  Marshall  plan  If  they  had  to  do  It 
over  again.  One  of  the  main  changes 
they  keep  talking  about  is  that  they 
would  insist  on  a  loan  program,  and  not 
on  a  giveaway  program,  because,  if  it 
is  a  sound  program,  it  will  pay  out.  But 
it  is  said  that  we  are  talking  about  roads 
and  hospitals  .and  schools.  They  are 
capital  investments.  As  we  help  build 
them  in  those  countries,  we  are  helping 
to  build  up  the  economy  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  always 
been  willing  to  lend  the  money  on  a 
hard-loan  basis,  at  reasonable  Interest 
rates,  and  on  a  long-term  basis — longer 
than  Latin  American  countries  can  ob- 
tain from  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
We  all  know  that  when  they  get  loans 
from  France,  West  Germany,  the  Neth- 
erlands, or  any  other  European  country, 
they  pay  high  interest  rates  and  get 
shorter  term  loans.  We  are  the  Santa 
Claus  of  the  world.  It  is  about  time 
we  stopped  being  Santa  Claus,  and  get 
the  people  to  respect  the  soundness  of 
our  economic  system,  by  making  loans 
based  on  good  investments,  on  projects 
that  will  pay  out. 

Does  a  hospital  pay  out?  Of  course 
it  does.  If  a  country  needs  a  hospital, 
it  ought  to  be  willing  to  build  the  hos- 
pital. We  may  have  to  give  them  money 
for  some  of  them;  but  if  a  country  wants 
to  have  a  hospital,  it  should  be  willing 
to  take  a  loan  on  a  50-year  basis  and 
pay  interest  that  will  cover  the  cost  of 
using  the  money.  That  is  all  I  have 
asked  for.  I  have  never  asked  them  to 
pay  a  profit  interest  rate. 

The  time  has  come  to  teach  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  other  countries,  that 
there  is  a  fioor  in  our  economy  below 
which  we  cannot  go  if  it  is  to  support 
a  sound  superstructure. 

The  bill  needs  to  be  drastically  amend- 
ed. I  shall  attempt  to  amend  it  tomor- 
row to  accompUsh  the  purposes  which  I 
have  outlined  in  this  relatively  short 
speech  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 
Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  clearly  set  forth  In  the 
Record  what  the  total  cost  will  be  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  of  what  we  call  the  gen- 
eral foreign  assistance  program.  The 
President's  recommendation  for  what  we 
call  foreign  aid  is  $3,380  million.  Under 
Public  Law  480  the  expenditure  will  be 
$1,200  milUon  worth  of  food  given  away. 
Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  found  out  how  much  foreign  aid  there 
was  in  connection  with  the  Nasser  issue 
the  other  day.  We  do  not  call  It  for- 
eign aid,  but  It  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    The  program  we  are 

discussing  would  have  $250  million  a  year 

in  it.    Then  we  have  the  Peace  Corps  and 

the  soft  loan  department  of  the  Ebtport- 

-  Import  Bank. 
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total 


My  understanding  is  that  the 

amount  will  be  about  $6  billion 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  there  are  contri- 
butions to  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  I  will  have 
prepared  the  figures  for  the  Record  be- 
fore we  leave  tonight,  but,  first 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  them  in  my  of- 
fice. I  will  use  them  tomorrow,  but  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  use 
them  tonight.  The  amount  is  well  over 
$6  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  Senator's 
opinion  of  what  the  amount  is? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Between  $6  and  $7  bil- 
lion, and  closer  to  $7  billion  than  to  $6 
bilUon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  total 
amount  that  we  could  provide  for  for- 
eign countries  as  foreign  aid,  although 
the  Foreign  Aid  bill  by  itself  will  have  In 
it  only  $3,380  million  if  we  accept  the 
figures  recommended  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  judgment  that 
can  be  legitimately  listed  as  a  foreign 
aid  program  in  contrast  to  the  seman- 
tically  narrow  item  which  the  adminis- 
tration talks  about  when  it  talks  about 
foreign  aid  or  $3.3  biUion-plus. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  what 
extent  it  is  necessary  now  more  than  ever 
to  guard  against  the  sending  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  President  is  telling 
us  that  he  does  not  even  wish  us  to  take 
trips  abroad  this  year,  because  the  situa- 
tion is  so  critical.  Our  money  can  leave 
the  coimtry  through  all  these  spigots,  but 
not  our  people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Why  Is  it 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  because  of  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem,  because  of 
the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  us 
by  our  alleged  allies  for  gold- 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  that  there  may  be  some 
grants  and  help  that  we  could  give  if  our 
balance-of -payments  position  was  good; 
but  because  it  is  admittedly  bad,  and 
dangerously  bad,  we  carmot  now  do  what 
we  ordinarily  might  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  some  human- 
itarian grants  and  soft  loans  which  I  be- 
Ueve  from  a  moral  standpoint  we  must 
make,  bftlance-of-payments  problem  or 
no  balance-of -payments  problem;  but  we 
should  never  go  beyond  that  point. 
Many  of  the  projects  which  are  called 
for  under  the  program  on  the  basis  of  so- 
called  hmnanitarian  appeal  do  not  qual- 
ify, because  if  we  analyze  the  situation 
In  the  country  concerned,  they  can  take 
a  hard  loan  if  we  make  it  for  a  long 
enough  period  and  keep  the  Interest  low 
enough. 

In  this  debate,  I  am  not  going  to  give 
anyone  justification  for  sas^ng,  "The 
Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  pay  atten* 
tion  any  more  to  the  moral  obligations 
of  American  taxpayers  to  the  people  who 
are  suffering  from  the  great  wants  that 
many  people  in  the  world  are  suffering 
from." 

Of  course,  I  am  going  to  support  some 
soft  loans  and  I  am  going  to  support  some 
grants;  but  let  me  say  respectfully  that 
those  in  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
Government  have  been  riding  that  horse 
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to  death.  They  have  exhausted  him,  be- 
cause lliey  are  making  the  argument  con- 
stantly that  they  should  be  given  what- 
ever they  ask  for  under  the  soft  loan 
sleeper  bill  for  humanitarian  reasons. 

My  point  is  to  make  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  economy  of  the  country  concerned 
and  its  ability  to  pay  off  in  the  future  a 
hard  loan,  and  we  shall  find  that  I  am 
really  ^understating  my  case  when  I  state 
that  we  should  take  50  percent  of  what 
.  is  being  asked  for  in  this  bill  and  trans- 
fer it  to  the  hard  loan  window  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  If 
we  did  this,  there  would  be  great  satis- 
faction in  Latin  America  and  in  every 
country  that  would  get  the  opportunity 
to  make  that  hard  loan,  but  so  long  as 
they  will  get  it  given  to  them  in  a  soft 
loan,  so  long  as  we  are  not  going  to  stop 
this  gross,  economic  injustice  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  of  course  they  will 
take  the  soft  loan. 
,.  What  I  am  pleading  for,  as  chairman 
"'  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs,  is  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  that  this 
is  the  year  they  should  start  tapering 
off,  that  this  is  the  year  they  should  get 
ready  to  reduce  their  requests  for  soft 
loans  and  to  increase  their  requests  for 
hard  loans.    This  is  the  place  to  start. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  favor  this  grant 
and  loan  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  if  our  monetary  situation 
warranted  it.  However,  based  upon  the 
discussions  which  we  had  last  week,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  need  blood  from  our 
own  hfeline  and  not  to  use  our  in- 
adequate supplies  of  vitality  to  build  up 
other  nations. 

AMENDMENTS    N03.    40,    41,    42 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  three 
amendments. 

The  first  amendment  provides  that  we 
shall  subscribe  moneys  finally  provided 
in  the  bill  to  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  on  condition  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  agree  not  to  float 
any  new  securities  issues  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  years  of  such 
authorization  and  appropriation.  We  do 
not  wish  American  dollars  to  be  sent  to 
foreign  countries  to  buy  foreign  bombs. 
We  do  not  wish  that  to  happen  now,  be- 
cause of  the  dangerous  position  we 
occupy  on  the  imbalance  in  payments. 

Second,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  provides  that  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  major  con- 
tributor, shall  not  make  any  grants  or 
loans  to  any  nation  which  has  expro- 
priated the  property  of  American  citi- 
zens. This  amendment  is  predicated 
upon  the  Hickenlooper  principle.  It  con- 
templates cutting  off  foreign  aid  to  a 
country  while  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank  continues  to  disperse  loans 
oh  an  existing  agreement  or  contracting 
new  loans  with  such  country.  If  and 
when  a  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere expropriates  property  belonging 
to  American  citizens,  and  does  not,  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  compensate  such 


U.S.  national  in  a  reasonable  amount 
covering  the  value  of  the  property,  these 
moneys  provided  by  the  bill  will  not  be 
allowed  to  be  paid  out. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  third  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  which  reduces  the  au- 
thorization from  $250  million  to  $225 
million  a  year.  The  present  annual  sub- 
scription under  this  bill  would  be  $250 
million.  The  administration  has  recom- 
mended that  amount  for  each  of  3  years. 

My  amendment  would  decrease  the 
amount  from  $250  million  to  $225  mil- 


lion for  each  year  and  it  would  be  effec- 
tive for  2  years  instead  of  for  3  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  of  the  present 
capital  structure  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Inter- American  Development  Bank  capitalization  and  contributions 

•». 

U.S. 
subscription 

Subscription  of 
other  members 

Total 

Ordinary  capital: 
Paid-in  capital: 

Tn  enlrt  or  TT  S   dollars                     --- 

$150, 000, 000 

Sn."),  790. 000 
11.').  790. 000 

t 

$265,790,000 

115.790,000 

Total  paid-in  capital 

150,000,000 

231.580.000 

381.  ,580.000 

Callable  capital: 

200.000.000 
205, 880. 000 

231.  .180. 000 
265.  945. 000 

431.  ,580.000 

Afl(iitioniil  siib*icrlDtioii                            -  ..... .......... 

471.825,000 

Total  callable  capital 

40,5:880.000 

497.  525. 000 

903,405.000 

Total  subscribed  capital 

555. 880. 000 

729.  105.  000 

1. 284.  98,5. 000 

Fund  for  Special  Operations: 
Initial  contribution: 

In  eol(i  or  L'  S  dollars                        

100.000.000 

23,158.000 
23,158.000 

11. 302.  .500 
11.302.500 

123,158.000 

Tn  rnrronpios  of  othtr  THPnibGrs   ..           ...... - 

23,158,000 

Additional  contributions: 

In  pold  or  I'  S   dollars                         

50,000.000 

62. 302. 500 

Tn  niiTpnpips  of  other  nienit)cr3     .                 ._..._ 

ll.3O2.S00 

Total  contributions  to  Fund  for  Special  Operations... . 

150.000.000 

68.921.000 

218.921,000 

Total  ordinary  capital  subscriptions  and  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  contributions 

705.880.000 

798.026.000 

* 

1.503.906,000 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund: 

394.000.000 
131.000,000 

394,000.000 

Additional  commitment --- 

131.000.000 

Total  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  commitment 

525.000,000 

.525.000.000 

Total  ordinary  capital,  Fund  for  Special  Operations  and 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund: -*-- 

1,230,880,000 

798, 026, 000 

2,028,906,000 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  the  table  on  page  121  of  the 
hej^rijigs,  showing  the  runaway  inflation 


which  exists  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Uruguay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Data  on  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay 


ETtemal 

debt  1 
(milUons) 

Internal  debt 

Govemment-fii>anccd  enterprise 

Country 

Dollars 
(millions) 

Local  currency 
(mUlions) 

Kind  of  government 

Argentina 

BrazU 

Chile 

»$2,258 

•2,394 

•1,046 

'149 

$1,420 

•332 
•142 

• 

213,000  pesos.. 
(i)    

Railways,  petroleum,  electric  power, 
natural  pa?,  telephone  imd  tele- 
graph, commerciiil  airlines,  mer- 
chant and  river  fleets. 

Transportation,  power,  communica- 
tions, miuiufaclurinp  (?teel  and 
automobiles),  mlnlnp  and  jietrol- 
eum. 

Railroads,  electric  power,  mining 
and  refining,  petroleum  explora- 
tion, national  airlines,  ttostal  and 
telegraph,  steel. 

Water  sanitation,  electric  power, 
railroads,  telephones,  fishing,  pe- 
troleum, cement,  water  and  sani- 
tation, radio  and  TV. 

Democratic  and  con- 
stitutional. 

Democratic  reformist. 

891  escudos.... 
2,591  pesos 

Do. 

Uruguay 

Democratic,  moder- 
ately .Socialist  wel- 
fare state. 

1  Source-  IBRD.    Includes  private  debt  guaranteed  by  the  debtor's  government.    Excludes  short-term  debt, 
IMF  transactions,  swaps,  anears.  and  debts  payable  In  local  currency  or  nonconvcrtible  currencies. 

•  As  of  June  1963.    Including  IMF,  swaps,  and  short-term  obligations.  Brazil's  external  debt  totals  over  $3  billion. 

•  Not  available. 

•  As  of  Augun  1964. 

•  Source:  Central  Bank  Report,  April  1964.  w^ 
'  As  of  December  1965.                                                                  *  It 

•  Source:  Central  Hank  Report,  Nov.  30, 1964.  "^ 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Uruguay,  the  peso 
Is  losing  value  at  the  rate  of  about  40  to 
50  percent  a  year.  In  Brazil,  the  loss  of 
value  is  more  than  that. 

I  especially  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Uruguay,  the  countries  with  the  biggest 
inflation,  are  operating  as  follows: 

Argentina  is  operating  railways,  pe- 
troleum production,  electric  power,  nat- 
ural gas,  telephones  and  telegraphs, 
commercial  airlines,  merchant,  and 
river  fleets.  In  Argentina  the  govern- 
ment is  called  democratic-constitutional. 

In  Brazil,  where  inflation  is  more  than 
100  percent,  and  it  is  dififlcult  to  explain, 
the  Government  is  operating  the  trans- 
portation system  completely — power, 
communications,  manufacturing,  steel, 
and  automobile  production;  also  mining 
and  petroleum.  In  that  country  the 
political  complexion  Is  supposed  to  be 
democratic-reformist. 

Chile  operates  railroads,  electric  pow- 
er, mining  and  refining,  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  national  airlines,  postal 
and  telegraph  services  and  steel. 

Here  we  have  a  good  example  of  what 
happens  in  these  countries. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  wish  to  offer  one 
of  his  amendments,  so  that  it  will  be  the 
pending  business  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  provides  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  must  agree  not 
to  float  any  new  security  Issues  in  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  in 
which  the  authorization  contained  in  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate  is  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  10,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

On  page  2,  after  line  10,  insert  the 
following : 

(c)  The  authorization  and  appropriation 
referred  to  In  subsectiont  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  are  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tion: That  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  agree  not 
to  float  any  new  seourlty  Issues  in  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  of  such 
authorization  and  appropriation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio   [Mr. 

T  ATT^f^TTF*  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  and  no  votes  will  be  taken  on  the 
amendment  tonight. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  81)  was  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  on  Monday,  March  1,  at  2 
o'clock  p.m.,  the  legislative  business  of  the 
Senate  be  suspended  to  permit  the  delivery 
of  memorial  addresses  on  the  life,  character, 
and  public  services  of  Honorable  Clair  Engle, 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  California. 


eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary; 
they  shall  walk  and  not  faint. 

May  we  desire  and  choose  Thy  ways 
of  righteousness  and  peace,  for  those  who 
follow  Thee  shall  not  walk  in  darkness 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life. 

In   Christ's   name    we    pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  O'CLOCK 
A.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  adjourned  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, February  24,  1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  23, 1965: 
In  the  Navt 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
Rear  Adm.  Herschel  J.  Goldberg,  Supply 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

In  the  Am  Force 

The  oflBcers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  U.3. 
Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
8218,  8351,  8363,  and  8392,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Dale  E.  Shafer,  Jr.,  A0433414, 
Ohio  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  J.  Smith,  A0695779,  Illi- 
nois Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  John  A.  Johnston,  AO707699,  Michi- 
gan Air  National  Guard.  / 

Col.  Robert  H.  Morrell,  A0427696,  South 
Carolina  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Jack  H.  Owen,  AO403870,  Kentucky 
Air   National   Guard. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Pou,  Jr.,  AO651005,  Texas 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  William  H.  Webster,  AO431580,  Ken- 
tucky Air  National  Guard. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  sit  this  afternoon 
during  the  session  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESSES  ON  THE 
LIFE.  CHARACTER.  AND  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
CLAIR  ENGLE,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the  Senators 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Murphy  1 , 1  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING?  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  quoted  these  words  of  Scripture, 
Colossians  4:  2:  Continue  in  prayer,  and 
watch  in  the  same  with  thanksgiving. 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  gracious  Benefactor,  always  and 
everywhere  we  need  Thee,  in  our  weak- 
ness to  encourage  and  sustain  us,  in  our 
strength  to  discipline  and  direct  us. 

Fortify  us  with  prayer  against  those 
specters  of  fear  which  haunt  us  in  our 
times  of  adversities. 

Grant  that  with  increasing  tenacity  of 
faith  we  may  lay  hold  upon  the  glorious 
promise  that  they  who  wait  upon  the 
Lord   shall   mount   up   with   wings   as 


PEARSON-ANDERSON  DISTORTIONS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    SIKES.    Mr.   Speaker,   in   com- 
pany with  a  great  many  others  in  pub- 
lic life,  I  have  had  good  reason  to  chal- 
lenge the  veracity  of  statements  pub- 
lished by  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son.   Out  of  curiosity  I  have  researched 
some  of  the  findings  of  other  people. 
The  results  are  most  interesting.    In  re- 
cent years,  two  Presidents,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman,  called 
one  of  them  a  chronic  liar  or  worse. 
Doubtless,  this  was  done  with  sufficient 
supporting   evidence.    During   this   pe- 
riod no  less  than  64  Cabinet  members, 
U.S.  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  other 
prominent  persons  have  had  occasion  to 
publicly  classify  one  or  both  of  these  in- 
dividuals as  liars  in  varying  degee.    A 
list  of  these  leaders  and  their  comments 
is  being  brought  up  to  date  and  will  be 
available.     I   am   confident   that   each 
spoke  with  sound  judgment,  after  mature 
consideration,  and  upon  good  authority. 
I  find  myself  in  good  company. 

By  contrast,  I  find  no  record  of  any 
Instances  where  responsible  leaders  in 
Government  or  in  the  business  world 
have  vouched  for  the  truthfulness  of  the 
statements  of  Pearson  and  Anderson. 
Not  a  single  instance.  The  kindest 
comment  I  have  noted  is  that^they  are 
masters  of  innuendo  and  the  half-truth. 
It  appears  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question — the  true  side  and  the  Pearson- 
Anderson  distortion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  stands. 


RANGER  Vm  SPACECRAFT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  * 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  taken  note  in  the  past  few  days  of  yet 
another  major  American  space  achieve- 
ment in  the  mission  of  Ranger  VIII.  For 
the  second  time  in  less  than  a  year,  a 
Ranger  spacecraft  has  successfully  taken 
closeup  pictures  of  the  lunar  surface  and 
returned  them  to  earth  from  a  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles.  Like  its 
predecessor.  Ranger  VII,  this  spacecraft 
followed  a  precise  path  and  impacted 
within  15  miles  of  its  preselected  target 
on  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity.  During  the 
last  23  minutes  of  its  65-hour  flight, 
Ranger  Vni  took  more  than  7.000  photo- 
graphs. This  remarkable  achievement 
demonstrates  the  magnificent  strides 
which  the  United  States  has  taken  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 
California  Institute  of  Technology's  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  executing,  once  again,  a  difficult 
space  assignment. 

My  congratulations  to  Dr.  William 
Pickering  and  his  fine  staff. 

There  are  some  pictures  of 'the  lunar 
surface  in  the  lobby.  Although  they  may 
not  mean  much  to  you  or  me,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  first  ones — the  Ranger  VII  pic- 
tures— came  out.  Dr.  Kuiper,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  evaluators  of 
the  pictures  and  head  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, said  that  the  astronomers  would 
have  10  years  of  work  ahead  of  them  in- 
terpreting the  pictures,  that  they  were 
the  greatest  breakthrough  in  astronomy 
since  the  invention  of  the  telescope  some 
400  years  ago. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  IcHORD]  for  today  be  transferred  to 
March  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Corajnittee 
on  House  Administration  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  may  sit  today  while  the 
House  is  in  session  and  engaged  in  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  INVESTMENTS  IN 
AFRICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  many  occasiojjs  I  have  voiced  my 
faith  in  the  future  of  Africa.  I  wish 
.  our  people  were  better  informed  on  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  African 
countries  and  the  growing  participation 
of  American  businessmen. 

In  the  last  13  years  American  invest- 
ments in  Africa  have  increased  from 
$287  million  to  $1,423  billion— a  story  of 
progress,  not  by  governmental  aids  but 
by  private  capital,  that  shbuld  be  told 
again  and  again. 

Sierra  Leone  is  a  relatively  small  coun- 
try in  Africa  to  which  we  have  given 
the  very  minimum  of  aid.  Here  is  the 
story  of  what  Sierra  Leone  is  doing  for 
us,  furnishing  a  market  for  heavy  ma- 
chinery of  American  make  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  multimillion- 
dollar  refinery  that  will  end  the  world 
shortage  of  the  important  mineral  of 
rutile. 

Here  is  the  absorbing  story  as  told  by 
the  marine  editor  of  the  Baltimore  News 
American  in  the  February  22  issue  of 
that  newspaper: 

Port  Will  Load  African  Refinery 
(By  Joe  Wachtman) 

A  multlmllllon-doUar  plant  that  will  In- 
crease world  production  of  the  titanium 
dioxide  mineral,  rutile,  by  some  60  percent 
will  begin  moving  through  the  port  of  Balti- 
more  this  week. 

First  shipment  of  plant  construction  ma- 
terials Is  scheduled  to  be  lifted  at  Dundalk 
Marine  Terminal  Friday  by  Farrell  Lines' 
SS  African  Comet,  according  to  Modern  Stor- 
age, Inc. 

Destined  for  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  the  refinery  is  being  con-' 
\structed  by  Sherbro  Minerals  Ltd.,  80  percent 
of  which  Is  owned  by  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.  and  20  percent  by  British  Titan  Products 
'Co..  Ltd. 

To  be  located  near  the  site  of  the  world's 
largest  proven  reserve  of  rutile,  the  new  re- 
finery will  be  in  full  operation  and  Is  expected 
to  end  a  worldwide  shortage  of  the  Important 
mineral  by  late  next  year. 

From  the  refined  rutile,  other  firms  will 
produce  titanium  oxides,  widely  used  to  im- 
part whiteness  and  opacity  to  paints  and 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  rub- 
ber, and  floor  coverings. 
-_  Titanium  metal,  whose  strength-to-weight 
ratio  Is  nearly  twice  that  of  alloy  steels,  is 
also  highly  temperature  resistant  and  Is  an 
Important  construction  material  In  aircraft 
and  space  vehicles. 

Current  world  production  of  rutile  Is  only 
some  170,000  to  180,000  tons  per  year.  The 
new  refinery  will  have  initial  production  of 
100,000  tons  pe'r  year. 

Materials  and  equipment  for  the  plant  will 
come  from  various  areas  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  bulk  coming  to  Modern  Storage, 
Inc..  which  operates  a  120,000-Bquare-foot 
warehouse  at  Dundalk  Marine  Terminal  un- 
der lease  from  the  Maryland  Port  Authority. 

Among  the  Baltimore  share  of  the  move- 
ment will  be  five  50-ton  diesel  engines.  In- 
cluding three  to  generate  electricity  at  the 
plant  and  two  to  operate  pumps  on  a  hy- 
draulic dredge  used  to  mine  the  mineral. 

A  dry  mill  will  be  shipped  from  Jackson- 
ville materials  for  a  40-home  village  to  be 
erected  at  the  plant  site  are  moving  through 
Port  Everglades  and  the  dredge  and  other 
marine  equipment  will  be  floated  down  the 
Mississippi  River  and  towed  to  Africa. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  norobjection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  prone  always  to  agree  with  the 
Washington  Post,  but  I  found  a  very  pro- 
vocative editorial  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  with  regard  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam. 

I  have  from  the  outset  backed  the  ef- 
forts of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  stepping  up  the  activity  which  is  re- 
quired of  us  In  Vietnam,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  withdraw  that  support  from 
him  at  the  present  time. 

Some  controversy  has  existed  between 
Members  of  this  body  and  Members  of 
the  other  body,  as  well  as  among  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  as  to  who  supports  the 
President  in  his  action  in  Vietnam  and 
who  does  not.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
once  again  that  I  support  the  action  of 
the  President  in  Vietnam;  and  he  is  de- 
serving of  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Congress  in  this  matter. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
ZINC  FROM  THE  NA-HONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  *  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1496)  to 
authorize  the  sale,  without  regard  to  the 
6-month  waiting  period  prescribed,  of 
zinc  proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  lead- 
zinc  industry  when  I  say  that  we  appre- 
ciate and  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  i^outh  Carolina,  the  Honor- 
able L.  Mendel  Rivers,  and  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Phil- 
bin],  who  is  now  handling  the  legislation 
on  the  floor,  for  their  action  in  schedul- 
ing prompt  hearings  on  legislation  de- 
signed to  make  limited  amounts  of  lead 
and  zinc  available  from  the  stockpile  in 
order  to  fill  our  current  domestic  re- 
quirements for  these  vital  materials,  and 
bringing  the  bills  before  this  body  so  ex- 
peditiously. 

As  you  know  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
dual  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  lead- 
zinc  Industry:  Lead  and  zinc  are  pro- 
duced in  various  areas  of  Colorado  in- 
cluding the  district  which  I  represent;  In 
addition,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  has  jurisdiction  over 
mining  interests  generally.  We,  there- 
fore, are  deeply  concerned  to  assure  a 
continuing  supply  of  all  minerals  and 
metals  while,  at  the  same  time,  providing 
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for  maximum  development  of  domestic 

sources.  -       .  .  ..       ^  ^ 

In  the  circumstances  existing  today, 
we  support  such  releases  of  lead  and  zinc 
from  the  stockpile  as  are  necessary  to 
meet    urgent    consumer    requirements, 
provided  that,  in  doing  so,  there  is  no 
disruption  or  adverse  effect  on  the  do- 
mestic mining  industry.    My  colleagues 
know  the  difficulties  involved  in  seeking 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  a  material 
that  is  required  at  a  particular  moment 
and  the  quantity  that  can  be  brought 
into  the  market  artificially  and  still  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  own  mar- 
ket sources.    Let  us  be  frank  in  recog- 
nizing that  the  stockpile  was  not  created 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  reserves  for 
normal  domestic  consumption  and  that, 
accordingly,  any  release  from  the  stock- 
*  pile  becomes  an  artificial  m^ans  of  sup- 
plying  market    demand   as   contrasted 
with  the  normal  channels,  which  consist 
of  a  combination  of  domestic  production 
and  imports  from  foreign  sources. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  32 
Members  of  the  House  have  joined  me 
in  sponsoring  legislation  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  flexible  quotas 
for  lead  and  zinc,  which  we  believe  is 
the  means  to  solve  the  long-range  needs 
for  lead  and  zinc  in  this  country  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  a  continuing  do- 
mestic supply  of  these  metals  during  pe- 
riods of  industrial  expansion  as  well  as 
for  our  national  security  in  times  of 
emergency. 

Releases  from  the  stockpile  are,  there- 
fore, temporary  measures  and  should  not 
be  treated  as  affording  any  long-range 
solutions  or  stability.  Those  of  us  In 
Congress  who  have  responsibilities  for 
mining  industries  have  viewed  the  legis- 
lation before  you  today  in  this  context. 
The  producing  industries  have  Ukewise 
studied  the  legislation  in  this  context. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  people  in 
the  respective  industries  were  wary  of 
authorizing  150,000  tons  of  lead  and 
150,000  tons  of  zinc  to  be  fed  into  the 
market  at  this  time— just  when  they  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  benefits  of  the  Im- 
proved market  position  that  lead  and 
zinc  have  enjoyed  recently— the  Industry 
leaders  have,  in  my  opinion,  taken  a  very 
constructive  approach  and,  in  the  over- 
all national  interest,  agreed,  and  per- 
suaded others  to  agree,  to  the  release  of 
the  150,000  tons  each  of  lead  and  zinc 
that  is  provided  for  in  H.R.  1496  and 
H.R.  1658. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  should  be 
hesitant  to  cloud  the  issue  at  this  time 
by  giving  consideration  to  the  release  of 
any  additional  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  point  out  that 
It  makes  no  difference,  in  my  opinion, 
whether  the  additional  amounts  that 
might  be  authorized  for  release  would 
be  authorized  for  sale  or  for  use  by  Fed- 
eral agencies,  because  the  use  of  stock- 
piled material  by  a  Federal  agency  dis- 
places a  like  amount  of  material  that 
would  otherwise  C(«ne  through  normal 
market  channels  and  therefore  consti- 
tutes an  Inroad  on  the  normal  sources 
of  supply.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  that  It  makes  any  particular  dif- 


ference whether  the  material  to  be  re- 
leased comes  from  one  inventory  or  the 
other  and  if,  as  some  of  the  consuming 
industries  have  indicated,  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  material  more  suitable  for 
some  of  the  necessary  immediate  uses 
can  be  found  In  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, rather  than  in  the  national  stock- 
pile, it  seems  only  appropriate  to  provide 
for  the  release  of  materials  from  both 
stockpiles  to  assure  that  these  consumer 
needs  are  met  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
General  Services  Administration,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Maurice  J.  Con- 
nell,  has,  in  coordination  with  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  lead-zinc  Industry, 
developed  disposal  plans  that  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  industries.  These  plans 
provide  for  initial  offerings  of  a  portion 
of  the  lead  and  zinc  tonnages  that\would 
be  released  under  the  legislation  before 
you,  to  be  followed  by  further  consulta- 
tion by  General  Services  Administration 
with  other  affected  Federal  agencies  as 
well  as  with  segments  of  the  industries 
before  disposing  of  the  balance  of  the 
tonnages  that  are  made  available  for 
disposal. 

Not  only  do  I  want  to  compliment  Mr. 
Connell  for  his  performance  In  the  de- 
velopment Q^these  particular  disposal 
plans,  but  Ii#ould  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  him  for  the  co- 
operation he  has  exhibited  with  our 
committee  and  with  industry  In  general 
in  connection  with  the  various  disposals 
of  metals  and  minerals  that  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  GSA. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has,  as  I  indicated  a  mo- 
ment ago,  been  concerned  with  these 
matters  over  a  long  period  of  time.  We 
have  been  continually  following  the 
specific  questions  involved  in  connection 
with  lead  and  zinc,  Including  mine  pro- 
duction as  well  as  the  level  of  producers 
and  consumers  stocks. 

In  view  of  all  the  factors  and  existing 
conditions,  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  1496  and  H.R.  1658,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  immediate  release  of  150,000 
short  tons  of  zinc  and  150,000  short  tons 
of  lead,  respectively,  from  Goverrunent 
stockpiles.  As  to  the  additional  releases 
of  50,000  short  tons  of  each  metal  for 
the  use  of  Federal  agencies,  I  wish  to 
take  no  position  as  of  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  obSpct.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  a 
question. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  two 
bills  dealing  v^ith  stockpile  disposal  have 
been  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  PHTLBIN.  Yes.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  they  were 
unanimously  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  pricewise,  the  dis- 
posals as  authorized  by  these  two  bills 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes,  it  is  considered 
by  the  committee  that  this  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Government. 


Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  ,Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  committee  for  talk- 
ing this  action.  The  commodities  cov- 
ered by  these  two  bills  are  needed  very 
greatly  in  American  industry  to  meet  a 
very  acute  need.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  other  body  will  follow  suit  and  take 
as  expeditious  action  as  the  House  is 
taking  on  this  important  legislation. 

I  understand,  in  further  response  to 
the  gentleman  fnom  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 
that  there  will  be  actually  a  profit  if  the 
sales  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
anticipated. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  taking  needed  action 
on  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
PHILBIN],  who  handled  this  matter  in 
our  subcommittee,  worked  very  expe- 
ditiously. He  was  very  fair.  There  were 
innumerable  witnesses  heard  before  our 
committee.  Everyone  was  in  complete 
agreement  that  this  should  be  done  and 
should  be  done  now. 

Then  the  full  committee  quicidy,  under 
the  leadership  of  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  moved 
ahead.  We  are  trying  to  keep  the  pace, 
so  that  the  other  body  can  see  what  we 
have  done  and  move  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  these  bills  can  be  sent  down 
to  the  White  House,  so  that  they  may  be 
signed  into  law. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object— I  also  wish  to 
compliment  the  subcommittee  as  well  as 
the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  prompt  action  in  this  regard.  This 
action  will  be  not  only  good  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  holds  this  stockpile  of 
zinc,  but  also  it  will  release  for  private 
industry  a  section  of  this  stockpile  of 
zinc  that  is  in  very  short  supply. 

So  it  serves  a  double  purpose.  The 
promptness  with  which  the  committee 
has  acted  on  this  need  certainly  de- 
serves commendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  House  that  as  we  continue  to  release 
lead  and  zinc  from  the  stockpile  we  are 
continuing  a  condition  that  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  domestic  base  metals  mining 
industry  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly in  using  these  withdrawals  as  a 
basis  for  continuing  a  depressed  price 
that  we  now  have  prevailing  In  the  do- 
mestic metals  market. 
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I  intend  to  introduce  leerislatlon,  along 
with  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  to  extend  the  Small  Pro- 
ducers Act,  which  is  legislation  to  help 
the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  mining  in- 
dustry. Other  beneficial  legislation  for 
the  domestic  producing  mining  industry 
will  be  reintroduced  during  this  session. 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  take  a  look  at 
this  particular  legislation  so  that  we  can 
enlarge  our  domestic  production  and  not 
have  to  continue  to  furnish  materials 
from  our  stockpile  whenever  the  con- 
suming industry  feels  a  pinch  in  sup- 
ply. I  also  want  to  point  out  that  we 
have  not  had  an  evaluation  of  what  the 
nuclear  war  stockpile  objective  should 
be  in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc.  We  now 
have  just  an  analysis  for  a  conventional 
war.  I  hope  that  we  can  come  up  with 
a  nuclear  war  objective  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  appreciation 
to  the  able  chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Philbin],  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  charge  of  this  matter,  for  the 
promptness  of  their  attention  to  a  very 
urgent  matter  that  exists  in  the  country 
today  with  respect  to  the  shortage  of 
these  materials.  Bearing  out  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
just  a  minute  ago  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
a  profit  occurring  w'th  reference  to  these 
materials  when  they  are  sold,  I  might 
say  that  a  profit  in  excess  of  $30  per 
ton  is  almost  certain  to  accrue  in  the 
sale  of  lead  and  that  a  profit  of  approxi- 
mately $10  per  ton  is  equally  predictable 
in  the  sale  of  zinc.  So  the  Government  is 
not  only  acting  here  to  meet  a  critical 
market  shortage  which  exists  in  this, 
counti-y  and  to  meet  it  from  surplus^ 
materials  which  we  have  on  hand,  but 
here  we  have  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  these  materials  in  the  stock- 
pile do  not  represent  a  heavy  loss  of 
'  money  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
but  actually  represent  assets  which  in 
this  instance  are  going  to  be  converted 
to  cash  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  for  their  wisdom 
and  foresight  which  have  marked  their 
deliberations  in  connection  with  stock- 
pile management  from  the  very  start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin] 
will  recall  that  some  time  ago  I  inquired 
as  to  the  possibility  of  releasing  some 
of  the  Manila  sisal  which  is  in  the  stock- 
pile. My  understanding  is  after  a  pe- 
riod of  years  this  material  deteriorates 
to  the  point  where  it  really  cannot  be 
usable  later  on.  Is  the  subcommittee 
giving  any  consideration  to  a  hearing  on 
this  particular  problem?  Can  the  gen- 
tleman give  me  any  kind  of  information 
with  respect  to  this  matter? 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  committee  does 
not  have  any  plans  at  the  moment  with 
respect  to  this,  but  the  committee  is 
aware  of  the  interest  which  the  gentle- 
man has  in  the  point  he  raises.  You  may 
be  sure  that  we  will  give  the  matter  very 
careful  consideration  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  a 
vei-y  considerate  man,  and  I  appreciate 
his  observation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
passage  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
authorizing  the  release  of  zinc  from  the 
national  stockpile. 

Last  month  when  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  have  authorized  the  sale  of 
150,000  tons  of  zinc  there  were  some 
1,505.234  tons  of  zinc  in  the  national 
stockpiles.  This  amount  of  zinc  repre- 
sented some  $422,318,100.  Yet  the  pur- 
pose the  Government  holds  this  zinc — 
the  national  stockpile  objective — was 
abandoned  in  1960  when  the  objective 
was  reduced  to  zero.  The  release  of  this 
zinc  by  the  Congress  and  its  sale  would 
not  therefore  adversely  affect  the  na- 
tional defense.  In  fact,  by  making  it 
available  to  the  many  industries  which 
are  now  finding  it  difficult,  or  impossible, 
to  purchase  zinc  through  normal  chan- 
nels, we  would  be  strengthening  the  na- 
tional defense  capabilities  of  these  indus- 
tries and  thereby  strengthening  the  de- 
ifense  of  this  counti-y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  critical  shortage  of  this  metal  in 
the  United  States  which  demands  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Not  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  there  is  a  large  and  di- 
versified demand  for  zmc.  but  in  the 
entire  metal  industry  there  are  many 
plants  which  rely  on  zinc  in  one  or  more 
facets  of  their  operations.  These  indus- 
tries are  now.  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  faced  with  an  acute  shortage  of 
zinc.  The  shortage  shows  no  sign  of 
abatement,  but  rather  the  exact  opposite 
appears  more  than  likely.  As  our  econ- 
omy continues  to  expand,  and  as  the 
needs  of  industry  increases,  those  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  zinc  will  suffer  even 
more  than  they  are  now.  As  their  last 
remaining  supplies  of  zinc  are  exhausted, 
they  will  be  faced  with  a  curtailment  of 
production  and  the  laying  off  of  workers. 

Many  plants  even  today  that  are  de- 
pendent on  zinc  in  their  operations  have 
been  fotced  to  curtail  their  production. 
This  certainly  is  not  a  healthy  situation 
when  so  much  of  our  monetary  think- 
ing is  based  on  an  ever  increasing  econ- 
omy. As  this  shortage  continues — as  it 
will  unless  we  take  afBrmative  action  to- 
day— even  more  industries  will  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  off  their  workers.  The  re- 
sult will  not  only  be  disruptive  to  the 
metal  industry,  but  to  the  local  econ- 
omies dependent  on  full  employment.  I 
need  not  remind  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  hardships  with  which  the  families  of 
these  workers  will  be  faced. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  which  Is 
charged  with  ♦he  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  stockpile  objective  of  strate- 


gic materials,  is  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

You  will  also  find  that  the  General 
Services  Administration   has  indicated 
that  it  favors  early  enactment  of  this    ' 
legislation. 

I  am  also  happy  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  taken  the  position  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  bill. 

But,  before  the  badly  needed  zinc  can 
be  released  from  the  national  stockpiles, 
Congress  must  act.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend  the  speed  with  which  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee reported  this  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  also  the  dispatch  with  which 
the  full  committee  reported  this  bill  to 
the  House.  Now  it  is  our  turn  to  act 
with  the  same  speed,  for  speed  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  alleviate  this  shortage. 
In  accordance  with  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  and 
the  Agricultural  Ti'ade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  congressional  ap- 
proval is  required  for  the  disposal  of  ma- 
terials from  the  stockpiles. 

I  therefore  ask  that  congressional  ap- 
proval be  given,  and  that  my  colleagues 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  join  with  me 
in  passing  this  most  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
H.R.  1496,  and  H.R.  1658  to  follow,  are  in 
my  judgment  of  no  inconsiderable 
urgency. 

These  bills,  as  Introduced,  authorize 
the  dispKwal  of  150,000  short  tons  of  zinc^ 
and   lead,   respectively,    to   be    released^ 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  \ 
period,  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  executive  branch  recommended 
that  the  bills  be  amended  to  increase  the 
amount  contemplated  by  the  disposal 
from  150,000  short  tons  to  200,000  short 
tons  of  each  of  the  metals.  In  each  case, 
50,000  tons  were  allocated  for  direct  use 
by  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  addition,  the  executive  branch  rec- 
ommended that  the  bills  be  amended  to 
make  the  disposals  applicable  to  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  in  order  to  pennit  the 
greatest  possible  choice  of  grades  of  these 
metals  in  ,the  various  storage  locations  to 
be  included  in  the  disposal  plans. 

At  the  present  time,  the  conventional 
war  stockpile  objective  for  these  metals 
is  zero,  and  there  are  over  1  million 
pounds  of  each  of  these  metals  in  the 
vaiious  governmental  stockpiles. 

Representatives  of  the  Government 
and  industry  testified  in  favor  of  enact-, 
ment  of  these  bills  with  the  amendments 
suggested  by  the  executive  branch. 
There  was  also  agreement  upon  the  dis- 
posal plan  which  would  be  on  an  off-the- 
shelf  basis  to  all  segments  of  the  indus- 
try on  a  pro  rata  basis.  The  disposal 
plan  also  would  limit  sales  for  domestic 
consumption  only. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee were  convinced  that  there^  is  a 
severe  shortage  of  these  metals  in  the  do- 
mestic market,  and  recommend  imme- 
diate action  on  these  bills  as  amended. 
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in  order  that  further  hardship  may  be 
alleviated. 

In  view  of  these  urgent  needs,  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  House  to  take  prompt, 
favorable  action  now. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1496 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale,  without  regard 

to  the  six-month  waiting  period  prescribed. 

of  zinc  proposed  to  be  d&posed  of  pursuant 

to   the    Strategic    and    Critical    Materials 

Stock  Piling  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  short  tons  of  zinc  now  held 
In  the  national  stockpile.  Such  disposition 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Apt,  relating  to  dis- 
positions on  the  basis  of  a  revised  determi- 
nation pursuant  to  section  2  of  said  Act, 
to  the  effect  that  no  suah  disposition  shall 
be  made  until  six  months  after  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  transmission  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees thereof  of  a  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposition,  but  in  such  disposition  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  comply 
with  thte  other  provlslon$  of  such  section  3, 
particularly  these  which  require  that  the 
plan  and  date  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  t3»eir  usual  markets. 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard  to  the 
prescribed  six-month  waiting  period,  of  zinc 
from  the  national  stocknUe  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile."  I 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  everjrthlng  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  substitute  the  following: 

"That  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices is  hereby  authorlze|d  to  dispose  of.  by 
negotiation  or  otherwise',  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons  of 
zinc  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1704(b)).  Such  disposition  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  Strategic  and.  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act:  Provlied,  That  the  time 
and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  thje  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  ayoldable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets.  j 

"Sec.  2.  The  Administirator  is  also  author- 
ized, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act.  to  make  available  an  additional  fifty 
thousand  short  tons  of  tdnc  now  held  in  the 
national  and  supplemental  stockpile  for  di- 
rect use  by  agencies  cjf_  the  United  States 
Government." 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal,  with- 
out regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  zinc  from  the  national 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^ 

DISPOSAL  OF  LEAD  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1658)  to 
authorize  the  sale,  without  regard  to  the 
6-month  waiting  period  prescribed,  of 
lead  proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1658 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  without  regard 
to    the    six-month    waiting    period    pre- 
scribed, of  lead  proposed  to  be  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  sell,  by  negotiation  or  other- 
wise, at  the  fair  market  value  thereof,  ap- 
proximately   one    hundred    fifty    thousand 
short  tons  of  lead  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile.     Such   disposition   may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling   Act,  relating  to  dispositions   on  the 
basis  of  a  revised  determination  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  said  Act,  to  the  effect  that  no 
such    disposition    shall    be   made   until   six 
months  after  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  transmission  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  thereof  of  a 
notice  of  the   proposed  disposition,  but  In 
such  disposition  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  comply  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  such  section  3.  particularly  those 
which  require  that  the  plan  and  date  of  dis- 
position shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  usual  markets. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bUl  to 
authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard  to  the 
prescribed  six-month  waiting  period,  of  lead 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  everything  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  substitute  the  following: 

"That  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  hereby  authorized  to  dispose  of.  by 
negotiation  or  otherwise,  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons  of 
lead  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1704(b)).  Such  disposition  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and 
method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 


producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 
"Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  is  also  author- 
ized, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act.  to  make  available  an 
additional  fifty  thousand  short  tons  of  lead 
now  held  in  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles  for  direct  use  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Goverament." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed^ 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal,  without 
regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  lead  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile." 

A  ^lotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their    remarks   on   the    two    bills   just 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LET  US  STAND  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaniraous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
you  are  fully  aware  of  my  deep  and  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Today  I  want  to  reaffirm  my  view  that 
this  area  must  not  be  permitted  to  be  lost 
to  the  Communists,  either  by  default  or 
by  design. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  a 
political  and  moral  commitment  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  assist  them 
against  Communist  insurgency  from 
within,  and  Communist  aggression  from 
without. 

Tliis  commitment  has  been  confirmed 
by  three  successive  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

This  commitment  cannot  be  lightly 
dismissed  or  negotiated  away.  Unpleas- 
ant as  it  may  be.  our  choice  already  has 
been  made.  We  must  stand  firm  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  does  not  mean,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
negotiations  may  not  ultimately  help  re- 
solve the  situation  in  Vietnam.  But 
negotiations  should  not,  must  not,  be 
used  as  a  coverup  for  surrender.  And 
unless  the  position  of  the  free  people  of 
Vietnam,  aided  by  the  United  States,  is 
considerably  improved,  negotiations  now 
may  only  result  in  a  complete  rout  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  contain  Commu- 
nist expansion  in  southeast  Asia. 

For  who,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  side  of  a  "paper  tiger"  to 
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oppose  the  expanding  military  might  of 
Red  China?  If  Vietnam  goes  down  the 
drain,  if  we  now  withdraw  our  support 
from  the  effort  being  waged  by  its  peo- 
ple, where  will  we  make  our  stand? 
Which  countiT  in  the  Far  East  would  be 
willing  to  put  any  trust  in  us  then? 

These  questions  are  ignored  by  those 
who  advocate  immediate  negotiations — 
or,  in  truth,  our  prompt  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  And  yet  these  very  questions 
must  be  faced,  and  answered,  before  we 
embark  upon  a  course  which  will  lead  us 
past  the  point  of  no  retm-n  not  only  in 
southeast  Asia  but  in  the  Far  East  and 
in  Western  Pacific  as  well. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  insert  in  the  daily 
Congressional  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Sunday's  New  York  Times, 
by  the  respected  militaiy  commentator, 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Baldwin  urges 
greater  use  of  American  military  power 
in  Vietnam.  He  believes  we  must  stand 
firm  and  fight  now  to  avert  irreparable 
defeat. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  in  every  de- 
tail with  Mr.  Baldwin's  observations  and 
recommendations,  I  believe  that  his  views 
deserve  the  careful  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

EXCISE  TAX  ON  AUTOMOBILES 
SHOULD   BE   REMOVED 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNU?.!.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  join- 
ing with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  Martha  W. 
Griffiths,  and  with  other  Members  in 
support  of  a  bill  to  remove  the  10-percent 
excise  tax  from  automobiles,  my  pri- 
maiT  concern  has  been  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation  rather  than 
short-range  interests  of  my  district  and 
State. 

I  have  explained  this  in  detail  to  those 
who  have  approached  me  from  the  city  of 
Pontiac  in  my  district  and  from  other 
great  automobile  manufacturing  centers. 

A  point  I  made  was  that  unless  the  tax 
savings  were  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
the  measure  would  have  not  my  support 
but  my  opposition. 

I  have  received  assurances  that  a  re- 
duced take-home  price  for  automobiles 
will  be  the  result  of  removal  of  the  tax. 

I  wonder  if  the  honorable  Members  are 
fully  aware  of  the  significance  of,  in  ef- 
fect, a  substantial  cut  in  the  price  of 
automobiles  to  the  people  of  each  and 
every  one  of  the  50  States? 

Most  understand.  I  am  sure,  that  when 
the  automobile  business  is  poor,  the  Na- 
tion's entire  economy  tends  to  be  poor; 
when  the  automobile  industry  is  hard  at 
work,  most  of  America  also  tends  to  be 
hard  at  profitable  work. 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  is  that 
automobiles,  wherever  they  may  be 
assembled,  are  the  product  of  practically 
all  of  the  States. 

To  manufacture  millions  of  automo- 
biles you  need  materials  in  units  often 


ordered  in  the  tens  of  millions.  It  would 
be  idle  to  tell  the  exact  number  of  acres 
of  cotton,  of  sheep  ranches,  of  chemical 
plants  needed  to  produce  the  raw  mate- 
rials'for  the  many  millions  of  yards  of 
fabrics  needed  merely  for  automobile 
interiors. 

Similarly  astounding  statistics  could  be 
gathered  in  telling  the  story  of  paint  in- 
gredients and  their  compounding,  of 
metal  mining  and  of  fabrication  of  parts 
resulting,  of  rubber  components,  and  of 
all  the  rest. 

As  impressive  as  that  aspect  of  auto- 
mobile manufacture  is  in  all  50  of  our 
great  States,  it  is  not  the  equal,  possibly, 
to  the  economic  effect  produced  locally 
when  great  numbers  of  persons  are  able 
to  enjoy  the  ownership  of  new  automo- 
biles. The  entire  locality  of  sale  soon 
undergoes  economic  invigoration. 

To  understand  why  this  is  so,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  visualize  a  gasoline 
service  station.  This  is  possibly  the 
most  common  sight  in  the  land  and  it  is 
the  outward  manifestation  of  a  great 
supplier  and  service  industry  that  is  even 
more  diffused  than  the  once  centralized 
assembly  of  automobiles. 

Once  the  mind  is  focused  on  this  huge 
generator  of  economic  well-being,  it , 
would  be  difiBcult  indeed  to  think  of  any 
part  of  America  that  would  not  get  a 
substantial  local  economic  boost  out  of 
increased  ownership  of  new  automobiles. 

A  remaining  question  to  be  faced  is. 
Can  the  Nation  afford  the  tax  removal? 
A  better  question  is.  Can  the  Nation 
afford  not  to  remove  this  outdated  and 
outmoded  tax? 

We  have  had  considerable  proof  re- 
cently, and  increasingly  are  getting  more 
of  it,  that  over  a  period  a  tax  cut  may 
not  reduce  revenue — if  the  cutting  is  well 
planned.  A  cut  in  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles.' may  well  -leave  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  a  better  position,  after  a  rea- 
sonable time,  than  it  held  before  the  cut. 

I  ask  this  honorable  body  to  consider 
again  the  great  economic  activity  that  a 
price  cut  in  automobiles  would  stir  up 
throughout  the  50  States.  Economic 
activity  of  this  kind  always  is  reflected 
in  tax  revenues  from  various  sources  and 
it  requires  little  imagination  to  see  that 
cutting  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles 
would  result  in  increases  in  revenue 
from  a  host  of  other  sources. 

There  is  one  final  thought  I  would 
leave  with  the  honorable  gentlemen. 
This  is  the  joy  a  new  automobile  brings 
to  its  owner.  Is  there  a  better  way  to 
pursue  happiness,  and  to  bring  domestic 
tranquillity  within  the  family  circle,  than 
in  a  gleamingly  new  automobile  fresh  off 
the  showroom  floor?  I  dcubt  it.  A  re- 
duction in  automobile  prices,  through  an 
overdue  cut  in  the  excise  tax,  would 
make  meaningful  the  "unalienable  right" 
to  pursue  happiness  for  Americans  from 
Hawaii  to  Maine  and  from  Alaska  to 
Texas. 


PEDDLERS  OF  HATE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


ITie   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    SCHWEIKER.     Mr.    Speaker.   I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the   Nation   to   a   vicious   anti-Semitic 
campaign  being  waged  on  college  cam- 
puses in  the  Philadelphia  area  and  else- 
where.   A  lunatic  fringe  gi'oup  calling  it- 
self the  Christian  Youth  Corps  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  mailed  to  college 
students  a  vile  anti-Semitic  letter  seek- 
ing to  raise  an  army  of  hate.    The  lead- 
ers of  the  group  are  identified  in  the  let- 
ter as  a  Col.  Oren  F.  Potito  and  a  Lt. 
Philip  D.  Le  Bus.    This  fanati'cal  group 
talks  hysterically  about — and  I  quote— 
"Red  hordes  that  will  soon  attack  the 
United  States."    This  extremist  group  in 
its  hate  letters  asks,  and  again  I  quote, 
"young  Christian  Americans  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  to  join  us  in  the  fight  to 
save  our  beloved  Nation  from  the  Jew- 
Communist  conspiracy."    This  so-called 
Christian  Youth  Corps  goes  on  at  length 
in  its  vicious  diatribe  to  make  the  Jewish 
religion  synonymous  with  communism 
and   it  then  urges  college  students  to 
become    "brothers-in-arms,"    to    equip 
themselves  for  "guerrilla  warfare  opera- 
tions" by  obtaining  knives,  rifles,  1,000 
rounds  of  ammunition,  and  other  war 
supplies.    Mr.  Speaker,  like  most  of  my 
colleagues,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  hate  trash  which  fanatical  groups 
such   as  this  "Christian  Youth  Corps" 
circulate  throughout  the  Nation.    But  I 
have  rarely  seen  material  as  vicious  as 
this.    I  am  alarmed,  Mr.  Speaker.    I  am 
alarmed  that  not  enough  light  is  being 
thrown  on  the  activities  of  such  crack- 
pots.   I  am  today  asking  that  the  House 
Committee  on   Un-American  Activities 
investigate  the  operations  of  this  vicious 
group  of  hate  peddlers  calling  itself  the 
Christian    Youth    Corps.    They    might 
more  properly   be   called   vigilantes  of 
hate.     The  committee  investigation  of 
this  group  could   properly   be  handled 
with  the  propo.sed  committee  investiga- 
tion of  that  similar  group  calling  itself 
the  "Minutemen."    I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  such  an  inquiry  to  shed  light 
on   the   outrageous   activities  of  these 
groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  WCAU  radio  in  Philadel- 
phia has  done  a  great  public  service  by 
calling  the  public's  attention  to  the  hate- 
mongering  Christian  Youth  Corps.  I  am 
inserting  WCAU's  editorial.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the 
Christian  Youth  Corps  letter  because  I 
feel  my  colleagues  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  for  themselves  the  vile  trash  which 
these  hate  peddlers  arc  circulating: 
[WCAU  radio  editorial] 
Investigate  H.^TE    Army 

Hate  peddlers  have  launched  a  vicious 
anti-Semitic  campaign  on  college  campuses 
In  the  Philadelphia  area  and  elsewhere. 

A  lunatic  fringe  group  has  sent  Its  hys- 
terical outpourings  to  at  least  one  fraternity 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Behind  this  attack  Is  a  recruiting  cam- 
paign for  an  army  of  hate. 

The  organization  which  Is  trying  to  cap- 
ture the  minds  of  college  students  calls  Itself 
the  Christian  Youth  Corps.  It's  based  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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The  ravings  of  that  organization  fell  on 
fallow  ground  at  the  Penn  fraternity  house. 
These  decent.  Intelligent  young  men  scorned 
the  barefaced  appeal  to  join  an  army  of 
hatred. 

But  will  other  young  men  across  the 
country  have  the  intellectual  fortitude  to 
resist  this  base  attack,  particularly  where 
religious     intolerance     already    exists?    We 

hope  so. 

But  there's  an  old  saylnig  that  If  you  throw 
enough  mud  on  a  fence,  some  of  it  will  stick. 
There's  always  the  possibility  that  such 
propaganda  will  take  root  In  some  young  and 
Impressionable  minds. 

The  blazing  emblem  of  this  Christian 
youth  Corps  is  a  black  cross  on  a  field  of 
white  and  red.  That's  the  color  schem?  of 
the  Nazis.  The  impression  it  gives,  along 
with  the  printed  matter.  Is  more  suggestive 
of  the  swastika. 

The  Youth  Corps  calls  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  a  tool  of  what  It  de- 
scribes as  the  Jewish  bradn  trust.  They  say 
this  brain  trust  arranged  the  Second  World 

War. 

The  Youth  Corps  describes  Philanthropist 
Samuel  Pels  as  the  man*  who  financed  the 
Russian  revolution,  and  killed  21  million 
Christians.  But  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  proud  to  point  to  the  Pels  Institute 
of  Local  and  State  Qovernment  on  Its 
campus. 

And  here's  a  direct  quote  from  this  so- 
called  Christian  Youth  Corps:  "Today  Jews 
control  our  Government  and  our  money  sys- 
tem, and  are  responsible  for  all  the  racial 
strife  that  Is  tearing  the  Nation  apart  by 
organizing  and  financing  pro-Communist 
organizations  such  as  the  NAACP,  CORE, 
ACT,  and  the  Black  Muslims." 

Throughout  the  diatribe,  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion Is  made  synonymous  with  commu- 
nism. For  example,  the  Christian  Youth 
Corps  oalls  on  youth  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
to  fight  to  save  this  country  from  the,  and 
we  quote,  "Jew-Communist  conspiracy." 

The  Christian  Youth  Corps  warns  college 
students  a  Communist  attack  will  come  very 
soon.  It  tells  them  they  better  be  on  the 
right  side,  or  be  destroyed  with  the  Jews. 
They  urge  the  students  to  obtain  a  rifle  and 
1,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  They  urge  the 
students  to  Join  their  army  of  10  million 
Christians,  including  the  Minutemen,  now 
facing  investigation  by  tJie  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee. 

-  WCAU  radio  has  pledged  to  expose  the 
activities  of  hate  groups -wherever  we  find 
them.  We  are  sending  copies  of  this  hate 
propaganda  to  the  appropriate  Government 
agencies  and  officials.  And  we  call  for  a 
complete  investigation  df  this  attempt  to  re- 
cruit a  laWless  army  of  hate  in  our  Nation. 

Christian  Yotrrn  Corps 

Asks  young  Christian  !Americans  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  to  Join  us  In  the  fight  to  save 
our  beloved  Nation  fromj  the  Jew-Communist 
conspiracy.  ' 

Only  the  Christian  young  men  of  this 
Nation  can  save  it  froin  the  ever  tightening 
Red  grip  that  Satan's  chjildren  (international 
Jewry)   arc  fastening  upon  us. 

Prepare  yourselves  for  this  battle  for 
Christ,  when  the  Christ  hating  Jews  unleash 
their  Red  Communist  hordes  upon  us. 

Remember  that  KarJ  Marx  w?^  a  Jew, 
whose  real  name  was  Moses  Mordecai  Levi, 
the  son  of  a  rabbi.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were 
also  Jews,  as  are  all  top  Communists. 

That  the  Russian  revolution  was  financed 
by  American  Jews  Jacob  Schifif  and  Felds, 
owner  of  Fels-Naphtha  Soap  Co.  More  than 
21  million  Christians  halve  died  In  Red  purges 
since. 

That  international  Jewish  bankers  (the 
House  of  Rothschild )  pt-omoted  World  War  I 
and  succeeded  in  gettlhg  Christian  to  fight 
against  Christian  until  IB  million  were  killed. 


The  Jews  and  communism  were  the  only 
profiteers. 

That  U.S.  entry  Into  World  War  II  was 
conveniently  arranged  by  the  Jewish  brain 
trxist  that  ran  the  (Rosenvelt,  his  Dutch  Jew 
name)  administration,  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion of  communism  by  Germany. 

That  all  but  one  of  the  atomic  spys  who 
gave  our  atomic  secrets  to  Russia  were  Jews. 
That  today  Jews  control  our  Government 
and  our  money  system;  and  are  responsible 
for  all  the  racial  strife  that  Is  tearing  the 
Nation  apart  by  organizing  and  financing 
pro-Communist  organizations  such  as  the 
NAACP,  CORE,  ACT,  and  Black  Muslims. 

Christian  Anglo-Saxon  young  men  we  ask 
you  to  Join  us  In  our  battle  against  Judalstlc 
communism.  Remember  what  our  Lord  and 
Savlovu-,  Jesus  Christ  said  to  the  Jews,  "You 
are  Satan's  children  and  his  works  you  do." 
All  atheistic  conmiunlsm  Is  attempting  to 
do  is  take  control  of  the  world  for  Satan, 
and  International  Jewry  Is  carrying  out  this 
plan  to  the  letter. 

However,  Almighty  God  is  going  to  give  we 
Christians  the  final  victory  through  his  be- 
loved Son  when  He  returns.  You  had  better 
be  fighting  on  the  right  side  or  you  will  be 
destroyed  as  will  be  the  Jews,  and  all  other 
enemies  of  Christ. 

We  are  brothers-ln-arms  with  the  U.S. 
rangers,  the  California  rangfers,  the  Minute- 
men. the  Texas  Rangers,  the  Green  Moun- 
tain boys  m  New  England,  and  many  other 
smaller  localized  organizations  all  of  which 
comprise  a  vast  national  Christian  army  of 
over  10  million  patriotic  men  who  are  ready 
to  defend  this  Nation  against  the  Red  hordes 
that  win  soon  attack  the  United  States. 

Each  man  needs  the  following  basic  equip- 
ment for  guerrilla  warfare  operations. 

1.  Any  standard  rifle  of  at  least  .30  caliber. 

2.  One  good  quality  hunting  knife,  6-lnch 
blade. 

3.  At   least   1,000  rounds  of   ammunition. 

4.  Regulation  canteen-holder — webbed  belt. 

5.  Any  suitable  type  backpack  on-rwhlch 
can  be  mounted;  a  good  quality  sleeping  bag; 
a  good  quality  two-man  tent. 

6.  Three  pair  of  camouflage  fatigues  of 
heavv  duck  cloth. 

7.  At  least  one  pair  of  Insulated  paratroop 
type  boots. 

8.  Seven-day  supply  of  concentrated  food 
packs. 

9.  At  least  500  water  purification  tablets. 

10.  Snake  bite  and  first  aid  kit. 

11.  One  mosquito  bar. 

12.  One   camouflaged   waterproof   poncho. 
This  is  a   basic   equipment   list  that  will 

allow  you  to  operate  an  an  effective  guerrilla 
unit. 

We  shall  fight  from  the  fields,  from  the 
plains,  from  the  swamps,  and  from  the 
mountains;  and  although  overwhelmingly 
outnumbered  in  men  and  equipment  we  shall 
still  be  victorious  for  we  have  Almighty  God 
on  our  side  and  at  the  precise  moment  His 
heavenly  armies  wUl  intervene  and  give  us 
the  victory  through  the  triumphant  return 
of  His  blessed  Son. 

Let  us  remember  the  words  of  our  late 
Christian  president  who  was  assassinated  by 
the  anti-Christ  Jew-Communists,  "I  am  a 
Berliner,"  and  in  the  spirit  of  these  brave 
people  let  xis  prepare  to  defend  our  Christian 
heritage  for  Almighty  God,  for  Christ,  and 
the  Nation. 

For  more  Information  write  to:  Col.  Oren 
F.  Potito,  or  Lt.  Philip  D.  Le  Bus,  Post  Office 
Box  20183,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Le  Bus  Antiqtte  Aeroplane  Co., 
St.  Petersburg.,  Fla.,  January  31, 1965. 

ATO  FR.'VTERNrTY. 

Dear  Brothers:  It  pleases  me  to  tell  you 
that  we  now  have  a  large  mimber  of  brothers 
in  the  corps  ready  to  fight  for  Christ  and 
Nation. 

Fraternally  yours  In  the  service  of  Jesus 

Christ, 

Philip  D.  Le  Bus. 


SECRETARY     CARVER'S      ADDRESS 
TO   "VIRGIN   ISLANDS    CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask: 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  address  by  Under  Secretary  Carver. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  1954 
when  Congress  enacted  the  Virgin  Islands 
Organic  Act,  it  was  anticipated  that  from 
time  to  time  it  would  be  desirable  to 
analyze  the  legislation  and  perhaps  of- 
fer amendments.     Congress  recognized 
that  eventually  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
its  inhabitants  should  have  a  constitu- 
tion into  which  their  wishes  and  needs 
would  be  incorporated.    In  order  to  im- 
plement these  needs  the  Virgin  Islands 
Constitutional  Convention  convened  in 
Charlotte  Amalie  on  December  7,  1964. 
The  Honorable  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  the 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Public  Land  Management  and  now 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  attend- 
ed the  opening  session  of  the  convention 
and    delivered    the    following    address 
which  I  am  pleased  to  present  to  our 
colleagues: 

Remarks  by   John  A.   Carver.   Jk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  you  are  undertaking 
to  do  in  this  convention  constitutes  the 
very  essence  of  democracy.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  truly  thrilling  experience  for  me  to  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  the  opening 
of  so  noble  an  enterprise. 

The  right  of  citizens,  Individuals  and 
groups,  to  petition  their  government  is  a 
cherished  part  of  our  heritage,  explicitly  set 
forth  In  our  Constitution.  Rarely,  however, 
is  It  utilized  In  so  formal  and  methodical  a 
way  as  you  have  chosen  to  plan  for  your  own 
political  future. 

Your  action  In  convening  this  convention 
is  the  ultimate  answer  to  those  who  practice 
tyranny  at  home  but  preach  self-determina- 
tion in  the  distant  halls  of  International  de- 
liberation. I  hope  that  my  presence  here, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  wish  you  well  and  to  encourage  the 
most  fundamental  kind  of  evaluation,  will 
add  one  more  spike  In  the  coffin  in  which  we 
bury  the  He  of  American  colonialism. 

For  nearly  4  years  now,  I  have  wrestled 
with  the  wide  variety  of  problems  that  are 
committed  to  my  office  by  delegation  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  of  all  the 
responsibilities  which  he  has  given  me,  that 
which  places  me  In  close,  almost  daUy.  con- 
tact with  the  offshore  territories  is  the  most 
satisfying.  In  this,  all  the  basic  elements 
of  government  are  found.  Each  territorial 
entity,  with  its  own  personality,  is  a  sep- 
arate microcosm— a  unique  political  phe- 
nomenon whose  life  processes  can  be  com- 
prehended as  a  unified  whole,  whereas  In 
the  gargantuan  size  and  Intricate  workings 
of  our  Federal  Establishment  there  Is  given 
to  each  department  but  a  slice  or  portion. 
The  same  is  true,  also,  in  our  50  States.  The 
situation  in  the  territories  lets  us  see  repre- 
sentative government  as  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Republic. 

You  are  In  the  very  enviable  po-^ltion  of 
being  able  to  make  your  governmental  insti- 
tutions serve  quite  directly  the  needs  of  your 
community. 

In  one  respect  you  are  not  completely  free 
agents.  Unlike  the  States  whose  sovereign 
existence  and  powers  are  preserved  by  con- 
stitutional format,  the  territories  are  pecu- 
liarly creatures  of  Federal  discretion.  In  a 
large  sense  you  are  direct  participants  in  the 
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exercise  of  a  Federal  prerogative.  We  are 
both  participants  in  a  most  Interesting  ex- 
periment— the  development  of  self-govern- 
ment by  direct  congressional  action. 

This  is  the  real  essence  of  the  process  you 
ar^  Initiating  here  this  evening.  You  are 
proposing  to  consider  the  basic  elements  in 
the  delicate  relationship  that  exists  between 
your  political  community  and  its  creator,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Traditionally,  changes  in  the  organic 
powers  and  governmental  structure  of  the 
territories  have  emanated  from  the  source  of 
that  power — the  Federal  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive institutions.  But  I  think  it  partic- 
ularly fitting  and  proper  that  the  moving 
force  for  change  originate  with  those  most 
directly  affected,  the  citizens  of  the  terri- 
tories. Through  this  device,  the  Congress 
can  be  assured  that  the  proposed  changes 
represent  the  true  desires  of  the  territory. 
It  will  be  a  signal  to  the  outside  world  that 
the  principle  of  self-government  is  a  working 
force  in  a  truly  democratic  system. 

This  occasion  has  something  of  a  nostalgic 
quality  about  It  for  me.  Nearly  4  years  ago 
it  became  my  good  fortune  to  represent  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  for  Governor 
Paiewonsky. 

This  was  my  first  direct  contact  with  any 
of  the  territories  over  whose  affairs  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  exercises  a  degree  of 
supervision.  It  has.  therefore,  been  a  most 
Interesting  experience  to  review  the  remarks 
I  made  on  that  occasion  and  the  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  in  the  4  years  of 
our  relationship — to  see  what  progress  we 
have  made  and  whether  our  predictions  on 
that  optimistic  day  had  any  validity. 

I  said  on  that  occasion  that  it  was  not  our 
Intention  to  impose  administration  on  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  any  other  territory  whose 
organic  legislation  provided  for  an  elected 
legislature  chosen  by  free  people.  That  dec- 
laration has  been  adhered  to.  Your  Gover- 
nor and  your  legislature  have  been  left  free 
to  develop  your  owft  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  have  come  with  maturity. 

I  said  also  at  that  time  that  "progress  to- 
ward self-government  will  be  found  in  the 
attitudes  which  exist  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  concerned  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  that  attitude  is  reflected  in  the 
exploitation  of  resources  for  the  general 
good."  In  the  context  of  our  meeting  here 
tonight,  that  statement  was  prophetic.  For 
you  are  here  convened  to  deliberate  and  to 
give  formal  expres.^ion  to  the  attitudes  which 
have  developed  in  your  community  in  the 
Intervening  4  years  of  time. 

In  that  4-year  period,  under  the  highly 
competent  direction  of  Governor  Paiewonsky 
and  the  responsibllitv  and  leadership  of  your 
legislature,  the  Virgin  Islands  have  made 
monumental  progress.  Your  educational 
and  health  programs  have  been  "upgraded  to 
standards  which  were  hardly  Imaginable  In 
a  short  decade  ago.  The  College  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  is  a  reality. 

Diversification  of  business  and  Industry 
Is  a  fact.  The  virtues  of  the  territory  as  a 
vacation  spot  are  known  throughout  the 
mainland.  Your  election  laws  have  broad- 
ened citizen  participation  In  the  govern- 
mental process.  You  have  elected  to  take 
on  the  responsibilities  for  providing  serv- 
ices— power  and  water— rather  than  rely  on 
Federal  management  of  those  resources. 

These  are  truly  concrete  evidences  of  prog- 
ress and  civic  maturity.  It  is,  then,  wholly 
appropriate  that  you  should  now  turn  to  the 
question  of  your  governmental  charter  and 
the  political  instrumentalities  through 
which  you  manage  your  own  destinies  for 
the  future. 

As  In  all  facets  of  public  affairs,  the  as- 
sumption of  authority  to  express  political 
aspirations  carries  with  it  a  grave  obligation 
to  protect  the  broader  national  Interest.  As 
full  citizens  of  the  United  States,  you  must 


assure  that  the  recommendations  coming 
from  this  convention  conform  to  the  docu- 
ment which  establishes  the  ultimate  Federal 
sovereignty,  the  US.  Constitution.  More 
than  that,  in  exercising  the  democratic 
prerogative  of  petition,  •  you  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  Image  of  America  as  it  is 
seen  In  other  quarters  of  the  world.  Every 
element  of  my  experience  with  the  Virgin 
Islands  generates  confidence  that  you  will  be 
respon.'iive  to  these  basic  obligations. 

Above  all,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
work  of'  this  convention  will  only  be  a  be- 
ginning. Ours  Is  not  a  government  of  whim 
or  proclamation.  You  are  beginning  a  proc- 
ess of  communication  with  the  basic  source 
of  Federal  authority  in  matters  of  territorial 
government — the  Congress.  The  role  of  my 
Department  In  this  process  cannot  be  a 
wholly  neutral  one.  but  it  must  be  a  respon- 
sible one.  We  shall  do  our  utmost  to  make 
your  communication  to  the  Congress  both 
meaningful  and  productive.  We  tender  oiur 
good  otBces.  both  to  make  your  deliberations 
fruitful,  and  to  promote  understanding  be- 
tween you  and  the  Congress. 

Four  years  ago,  I  called  for  "the  creation 
of  a  social,  economic,  and  political  environ- 
ment which  will  permit  the  residents  of  the 
area  to  make  a  free  choice  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate form  of  relationship  to  the  United 
States." 

Those  4  years  have  established  milestones 
of  progress  toward  that  Ideal.  It  Is  now  for 
you  to  express  the  true  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  this  community  with  respect  to  the  ulti- 
mate political  question  of  association  with 
the  rest  of  the  broader  national  conununlty. 


HORTON  IMMIGRATION  BILL 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Ogden  Reid,  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  tie  the 
test  of  immigration  to  an  individual's 
ability  and  ambition  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  America.  The  11 -point  meas- 
ure parallels  the  provisions  of  legislation 
I  sponsored  in  the  last  Congress  to  revise 
the  restrictions  regulating  U.S.  entrance 
of  emigrants. 

Our  immigration  practices  and  policies 
present  a  serious  situation  wholly  out  of 
step  with  our  country's  concepts  of  in- 
dividual values.  This  Nation's  basic  law 
governing  who  shall  pass  through  the 
portals  of  America  is  now  in  its  fifth 
decade — unchanged  and  unrealistic. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  legislation 
to  overhaul  these  outdated  laws.  The 
provisions  of  this  measure  substitute 
standards  of  skill  for  the  present  pattern 
of  awarding  admission  to  America  based 
on  birthplace.  The  proposal  also  gives 
preference  to  the  blood  relatives  of 
American  citizens  so  that  families  need 
no  longer  undergo  the  inhuman  hardship 
of  separation. 

While  this  immigration  bill  would  re- 
vise and  extend  the  opportunity  of  citi- 
zenship, it  would  have  little  effect  on  the 
total  number  of  persons  allowed  admis- 
sion annually  The  approximate  dou- 
bling in  new  quotas  would  be  negligible, 
since  current  quotas  presently  permit 


155,000  immigrants  annually  and  special 
legislation  adds  another  150,000  each 
year  outside  the  official  quotas. 

I  first  offered  the  immigration  reform 
legislation  in  May  of  1964.  Later  last 
year,  I  testified  in  the  bill's  behalf  at 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on  this 
and  other  bills  proposing  immigration 
proc&dure  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  following  sectioji-by-sectlon 
explanation  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing: 

1.  An  approximate  doubling  of  the  present 
155.000  quota  numbers  to  300.000  annually; 
and  the  basing  of  future  quotas  upon  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
people  in  the  United  States  as  determined  by 
any  future  U.S.  census.  A  quota  figure  thus 
obtained  would  be  distributed  among  the 
various  nations  In  proportion  to  actual  Im- 
migration and  proven  desire  to  enter  the 
United  States  between  1924  and  1964.  The 
actual  Increase  In  those  coming  to  the 
United  States  would  be  negligible  as  special 
legislation  regularly  admits  about  150,000  per 
year  outside  the  official  quota  numbers. 

2.  Unused  quotas  In  any  given  year  would 
be  redistributed  from  countries  which  do  not 
use  them  (the  United  Kingdom)  to  coun- 
tries which  need  them  but  do  not  have 
enough  quota  numbers  (Italy).  This  re- 
distribution would  be  within  each  of  four 
major  regions:  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australasia. 

3.  Parents  of  U.S.  citizens  are  made  non- 
quota and  would  be  promptly  admitted. 
The  uniting  of  families  Is  Important  to  this 
country  and  should  be  made  a  reality  for 
many  who  are  now  tragically  separated. 

4.  First  preference  would  be  given  to  those 
persons  whose  services  are  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States.  This  word- 
ing Is  substantially  more  liberal  than  the 
present  law  which  restricts  first  preference  to 

/those  who  are  needed  urgently. 

5.  A  fourth  preference  is  established  for 
brothers,  sisters,  married  sons  and  daughters 
of  U.S.  citizens,  thus  doubling  the  number 
of  visas  available  to  them  under  former  pro- 
visions; and  parents  of  resident  aliens  are 
added  to  the  preference  list.  Unused  num- 
bers are  made  available  to  persons  willing  to 
work  at  jobs  for  which  a  shortage  of  willing 
workers  exists  In  the  United  States. 

6.  The  concept  of  racial  or  ethnic  origin 
for  Orientals  is  abolished.  This  Is  the  so- 
called  Asia-Pacific  triangle  concept.  A  per- 
son's nationality  under  this  bill  would  be 
determined  by  the  place  of  his  birth.  A  per- 
son of  Chinese  ancestry  born  in  Brazil  would 
be  treated  as  a  Brazilian  rather  than  as  a 
Chinese   for .  purposes  of   Immigration. 

7.  Minimum  quotas  are  doubled  to  200 
(this  Includes  dependent  territories). 

8.  Quotas  are  abolished  for  all  countries 
and  adjacent  islands  In  North,  Central,  and 
South  America.  This  Includes  both  Inde- 
pendent countries  and  dependent  territories. 

9.  Second-class  citizenship  as  between 
native-born  and  naturalized  Americans  Is 
abolished.  This  places  In  legislation  that 
principle  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently affirmed. 

10.  Provision  is  made  for  annual  parole  of 
refugees  and  escapees  into  the  United  States 
up  to  a  number  of  15,000 — or  up  to  any  num- 
ber if  the  President  decides  an  emergency 
exists.  Such  refugees  may  be  given  Im- 
migration status  after  2  years  In  numbera 
up  to  25,000  per  year.  ( 

11.  Provisions  for  naturalizing  persons 
who  have  served  honorably  in  our  Armed 
Forces  are  liberalized. 
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IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 


my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  . ,    ^. 

The  SPEAKEJR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  vital  that  we  have  new  immigration 
legislation.  For  far  too  long  we  have 
been  content  to  permit  a  discriminatory 
and  outdated  law  be  the  basis  of  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  repugnant 
national  origins  quota  system  be  abol- 
ished and  provision  be  made  for  the  re- 
uniting of  families  and  the  admission 
into  this  country  of  persons  with  needed 
skills. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  in  concert  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HORTON  1  which  represents  an  ad- 
ministratively feasible,  fair,  and  thor- 
ough reform  of  our  present  immigration 
laws.  This  bill  embodies  suggestions 
first  put  forward  by  former  President 
Eisenhower  more  than  8  years  ago. 

It  is  important  that  these  far-reaching 
changes  be  made  a  matter  of  clear  and 
progressive    law — equally   applicable   to 
all;  not  subject  to  caprice  and  winds  of 
political  pressure  which  can  affect  ad- 
ministrative judgment. 
The  major  provisions  include: 
First.  An  approximate  doubling  of  the 
present  155,000  quota  numbers  to  300.000 
annually;  and  the  basing  of  future  quo- 
tas upon  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States  as  determined  by  any  future  U.S. 
census.    A  quota    figure  thus  obtained 
would  be  distributed  among  the  various 
nations  in.  proportion  to  actual  immigra- 
tion  and   proven   desire   to    enter   the 
United  States  between  1924  and   1964. 
The  actual  increase  in  those  coming  to 
the  United  States  would  be  negligible  as 
special  legislation  regularly  admits  about 
150,000  per  year  outside  the  official  quota 
numbers. 

Second.  Unused  quotas  in  any  given 
year  would  be  redistributed  from  coun- 
tries which  do  not  use  them— the  United 
Kingdom — to  countries  which  need  them 
but  do  not  have  enough  quota  numbers — 
Italy.  This  redistribution  would  be  with- 
in each  of  four  major  regions:  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Third.  Parents  of  U.S.  citizens  are 
made  nonquota  and  would  be  promptly 
admitted.  The  uniting  of  families  is  im- 
portant to  this  country  and  should  be 
made  a  reality  for  many  who  are  now 
tragically  separated. 

Fourth.  First  preference  would  be  giv- 
en to  those  persons  whose  services  are 
especially  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  This  wording  is  substantially 
more  liberal  than  the  present  law  which 
restricts  first  preference  to  those  who  are 
needed  urgently. 

Fifth.  A  fourth  preference  is  estab- 
lished for  brothers,  sisters,  married  sons, 
and  daughters  of  US.  citizens,  thus 
doubling  the  number  of  visas  available 
to  them  under  former  provisions;  and 
parents  of  resident  aliens  are  added  to 
the  preference  list.  Unused  numbers  are 
made  available  to  pensons  willing  to  work 


at  Jobs  for  which  a  shortage  of  willing 
workers  exists  in  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  The  concept  of  racial  or  ethnic 
origin  for  Orientals  is  abolished.  This 
is  the  so-called  Asia-Pacific  Triangle 
concept.  A  person's  nationality  under 
this  bill  would  be  determined  by  the  place 
of  his  birth.  A  person  of  Chinese  an- 
cestry bom  in  Brazil  would  be  treated 
as  a  Brazilian  rather  than  as  a  Chinese 
for  purposes  of  immigration. 

Seventh.  Minimum  quotas  are  doubled 
to  200 — this  includes  dependent  terri- 
tories. 

Eighth.  Quotas  are  abolished  for  all 
countries  and  adjacent  islands  in  North, 
Central,  and  South  America.  This  in- 
cludes both  independent  countries  and 
dependent  territories. 

Ninth.  Second-class  citizenship  as  be- 
tween native-born  and  naturalized 
Americans  is  abolished.  This  places  in 
legislation  that  principle  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  recently  aflBrmed. 

Tenth.  Provision  is  made  for  annual 
parole  of  refugees  and  escapees  into  the 
United  States  up  to  a  number  of  15,000 — 
or  up  to  any  number  if  the  President  de- 
cides an  emergency  exists.  Such  refu- 
gees may  be  given  immigration  status 
fifter  2  years  in  numbers  up  to  25,000  per 
year. 

Eleventh.  Provisions  for  naturalizing 
persons  who  have  served  honorably  in 
our  Armed  Forces  are  liberalized. 

Our  immigration  laws  are  basically  45 
years  out  of  date — and  are  still  based  on 
the  census  of  1920.  We  make  a  fetish  out 
of  the  discriminatory  quota  system,  yet 
the  facts  show  we  ignore  it  more  often 
than  we  use  it. 

In  the  last  10  years.  1  million  immi- 
grants came  here  under  quotas  which 
would  have  allowed  1,500,000  to  enter— 
which  means  one-third  of  those  quotas 
were  wasted  on  countries  which  did  not 
use  them. 

In  the  same  period  1,800,000  other  im- 
migrants came  in  outside  the  quota  sys- 
tem or  under  special  and  temporary 
legislation  and  exceptions,  such  as  were 
needed,  for  example,  to  give  asylum  to  the 
gallant  freedom  fighters  of  Hungary. 

That  means  that  two  out  of  every  three 
immigrants  during  the  decade  came  in 
outside  the  quotas. 

I  submit  that  when  two-thirds  of  our 
immigrants  came  in  outside  the  quota 
system,  it  is  high  time  to  change  the  law. 
Our  present  immigration  system  dis- 
criminates flagrantly  in  favor  of  north- 
ern and  western  Europeans  and  against 
southern  Europeans.  Is  there  any  jus- 
tice in  the  fact  that  Italy,  with  51  million 
people,  has  a  quota  of  only  5,666  a  year 
while  Great  Britain,  with  53  million  has 
a  quota  of  65,000?  Is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  Greece  with  8.500,000  people 
is  allowed  only  308  immigrants  per  year 
while  Sweden,  with  less  than  7,500,000. 
has  3.300 — 10  times  as  many? 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  unfair  dif- 
ferences of  treatment.  An  American  who 
has  a  Swiss  brother  can  get  him  admitted 
at  once.  But  his  neighbor,  whose  sister 
is  Italian,  may  have  to  wait  years  to  get 
her  a  quota  number— under  our  regular 
immigration  laws.  .Both  are  Americans 
and  both  have  the  American  sense  of 
fairness,  and  both,  therefore,  would  be 


equally  offended  by  such  unequal  and  in- 
equitable treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  American  is  a  hybrid 
of  many  breeds  and  has  the  vigor  of  that 
high  heritage.  What  began  with  an  Ital- 
ian, sailing  in  a  Spanish  sjiip,  has  seen, 
in  our  own  time,  an  immigrant's  grand- 
son reach  the  White  House — and  so  the 
grand  story  goes  on.  We  are  truly  a 
Nation  of  immigrants.  If  we  would 
honor  our  heritage  we  must  put  an  end — 
here  and  now — to  discriminatory  na- 
tional origins  quotas,  second-class  citi- 
zenship, and  divided  families.  We  must 
have  a  just  and  equitable  immigration 
policy  as  a  matter  of  law. 


EXPORT  CONTROLS  ON 
WALNUT  LOGS 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  in  support  of  export  controls  on 
walnut  logs.    On  Friday.  February  12, 
1965,  the  Sjecretary  of  Commerce  saw  fit 
not  to  extend  this  export  control.    This 
in  itself  is  a  unique  story  in  a  day  and 
age  of  increasing  Federal  controls.   This 
control  was  originally  imposed  on  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1964,  after  all  the  major  manu- 
facturers of  walnut  veneer  in  the  United 
States  had  made  application  under  the 
Export  Control  Act  for  relief  from  exces- 
sive drain  of  the  diminishing  supply  of 
walnut  logs  and  resulting  inflation  in 
prices.    But  this  is  just  not  a  matter  of 
protecting  an  industry — it  is  a  matter  of 
conservation  of  one  of  America's  finest 
furniture  woods.    It  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  if  we  knowingly  let  this  wood 
become  extinct  or  in  such  short  supply 
that  its  cost  would  be  prohibitive  to  all 
except  the  very  wealthy. 

This  fine  wood  grows  only  on  the  North 
American  Continent  and  the  supply 
could  become  exhausted  within  7  years. 
The  manufacturers  for  their  part  have 
cooperated  to  the  utmost.  They  have  cut 
the  thickness  of  their  walnut  veneer  to 
one-thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  from  one- 
twenty-eighth  of  an  inch.  This  tech- 
nological change  was  accomplished  at 
no  small'ljost  to  the  manufacturers  and 
with  no  little  amount  of  complaining 
from  their  customers. 

Now  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
stated  that  the  controls  were  lifted,  be- 
cause.they  were  not  100-percent  success- 
ful as  a  price  control  measure.  However, 
the  figures  show  that  the  program  has 
been  eminently  successful,  when  meas- 
ured by  any  yardstick  of  success  for  any 
similar  Government-control  program. 
The  figures  show  that  controls  did  de- 
crease the  export  of  the  walnut  logs,  and 
greatly  held  down  the  domestic  consump- 
tion—much below  the  average  annual 
increase.  This  fact  is  even  more  ger- 
mane, when  it  is  noted  that  it  took  nearly 
3  months  of  this  12-month  period  of  con- 
trol to  shift  to  the  new  thickness. 

This  matter  of  walnut  wood  looms 
large  in  the  furniture  industry.     The 
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cost  of  walnut  veneer  is  only  2  to  3  per- 
cent of  the  wholesale  price  of  a  piece  of 
that  furniture,  but  in  1964  $36  million 
worth  of  walnut  veneer  was  sold  and 
used  in  approximately  $1  billion  worth 
of  furniture.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
those  of  us  from  Indiana  that^we  have 
15  veneer  mills  that  produce  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  walnut  veneer. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered here.  If  this  decision  is  allowed  to 
stand  it  could  mean  the  exhaustion  of 
the  supply  of  this  wood.  This  in  turn 
would  mean  importing  of  foreign  hard 
woods,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  Ameri- 
can cun-ency  and  further  damage  to  our 
balance-of -payments  position.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  short  range  view  that  with 
this  control  lifted  exports  of  this  wood 
will  increase.  However,  the  end  result 
would  be  the  loss  to  other  nations  of  our 
export  market.  There  are  other  hard 
woods  available  in  the  world,  but  none 
that  are  an  adequate  substitute  for  wal- 
nut veneer. 

Therefore,  I  request  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  suspend  this  decision  until 
further  hearings  can  be  held.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  future  generations  here 
to  protect  a  natural  resource.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  the  consumer  to  keep 
the  price  of  walnut  veneer  down.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  this  group  of  manu- 
facturers to  see  that  they  are  not  forced 
out  of  this  business  or  to  a  foreign  source 
for  wood,  due  to  a  nearsighted  Govern- 
ment policy.  I  request  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  therefore,  give  urgent  re- 
consideration to  this  decision  and  hold  a 
hearing  on  this  entire  matter  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS  EXALTETH  A 
NATION 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  20th  of  January  last  at  the 
Bristol  Hotel  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  ceremony  honoring  the 
inaugural  of  President  Johnson,  a  very 
moving  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Charles 
Malik  of  the  faculty  of  the  American 
University  in  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

The  title  of  this  address  is  "Right- 
eousness Exalteth  a  Nation,"  and  is  as 
follows : 

Righteousness  Exalteth  a  Nation 
(Devotional    message    at    the    Presidential 
prayer  breakfast,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Inauguration    of    Lyndon    B.    Johnson    as 
President  of  the  United  States,  delivered 
at  the  Bristol  Hotel,  Beirut,  Lebanon,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1965,  by  Dr.  Charles  Malik) 
America  was  founded  on  religious  liberty 
and  on  faith  in  God.    The  primary  motive 
of  those  who  crossed  the  ocean  three  centu- 
ries  ago   was   not   economic,   but  .religious. 
The  economic  motive   came   two  'centuries 
later   after   the   religious  motive   had   suc- 
ceeded  in   establishing  a   new   nation   and 
taming    and    unifying    a    whole    continent. 
These  men  and  women  believed  In  righteous- 


ness, because  righteousness  is  nothing  but 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  Nothing  was 
more  obvious,  nothing  more  taken  for 
granted  in  all  their  dealings  and  in  all  their 
life  than  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion, but  the  wicked  shall  fall  by  their 
wickedness.  Read  the  literature  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries;  read  Jonathan  Edwards; 
despite  the  rationalist-humanist  influences 
of  the  enlightenment  wWcTi  started  stream- 
ing Into  the  land  from  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  and  on,  and  which,  how- 
ever, providentially  came  In  preparation  for 
the  great  political  constructions  that  were 
then  about  to  dawn,  the  American  mind 
lived  day  and  night  In  the  presence  of  some- 
thing awesome,  something  invisible,  some- 
thing more  real  than  anything  visible;  it 
lived  In  the  presence  of  God,  a  living  and 
Judging  God;  it  submitted  Itself  to  an  order 
of  being  full  of  wonder  and  meaning  to 
which  it  felt  it  must  conform  If  it  wanted 
to  live,  and  woe  to  It  if  it  did  not  conform. 
Perhaps  the  verse  which  stood  before  the 
American  mind  in  those  days  more  poig- 
nantly than  any  other  verse  in  the  Bible  was 
this  verse  from  the  Psalmist:  "Thou  lovest 
righteousness,  and  hatest  wickedness:  there- 
fore God,  thy  God,  hath  annointed  the^  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows" 
(Psalm  45:  7).  Wherever  there  was  success 
and  gladness,  the  thing  was  not  attributed 
to  luck  or  to  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature;  the  thing  was  conceived  as  coming 
direct  from  God  as  the  gracious  reward  of 
the  ri£;hteous.  There  was  a  direct  correla- 
tion, then,  between  happiness  in  this  lifex 
and  doing  the  will  of  God.  Of  course  exist- 
ence then  was  full  of  danger  and  struggle 
and  uncertainty  and  suffering,  but  the  one 
staying  hand,  the  one  fixed  star  that  gave 
the  ship  of  state,  both  of  individuals,  fam- 
ilies and  whole  communities,  steadiness  and 
direction,  peace  and  certainty  and  joy,  de- 
spite all  struggle  and  all  suffering,  was  this 
living  sense  of  God's  presence  and  His  rele- 
vance, through  His  law  and  His  will,  to  every 
situation  In  life.  How  much  strength  and 
courage,  how  much  consistency  and  char- 
acter, how  much  unity  of  purpose  and  qual- 
ity of  life,  how  much  ability  to  endure  and 
overcame,  the  American  Nation  throughout 
its  history  has  owed  this  original,  living 
sense  of  God,  is  a  matter  that  has  again  and 
again  supplied  pregnant  themes  for  poet  and 
philosopher,  for  saint  and  even  for  states- 
man. 

People  are  worried  today  about  the  spread 
of  atheism  and  cynicism,  and  the  wave  of 
materialism,  economic  determinism,  and 
moral  relativism  that  has  swept  not  only 
across  American  but  throughout  the  whole 
world.  I  am  worried  about  these  things  too, 
and  I  do  what  I  can  to  combat  them.  In 
fact  I  talked  about  some  of  them  last  fall 
on  the  campuses  of  30  American  universities 
and  colleges.  The  positive  response  I  got 
was  beyond  any  previous  expectation  of  mine. 
Some  sophisticated  people,  especially  on  the 
east  coast,  have  already  given  up.  They 
speak  of  this  as  a  "post-Christian"  age.  an 
age  of  science  and  technique  and  efficiency, 
an  age  of  computers  and  automation,  an  age 
of  what  they  caM  "creature  comforts,"  and  all 
this  In  order  to  justify  the  way  they  live; 
namely,  as  animals  without  any  moral  re- 
straints or  standards  whatsoever.  But  I 
found  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  and  the 
West  relatively  free  of  this  degeneracy,  rela- 
tively more  pure  and  more  wholesome;  and 
urban  life  In  the  big  cities  Is  not  represent- 
ative of  American  character  even  In  the 
East.  He  does  not  know  the  real  America 
who  is  impressed  and  misled  by  the  cheap 
sex  literature  now  on  display  on  every  news- 
stand, by  the  cheap  movies,  and  by  the  drink- 
ing and  chaihberlng  that  goes  on  in  the  great 
industrial  communities. 

We  know  that  80  million  people  went  to 
church  in  the  United  States  last  Sunday. 
We  know  that  the  statistics  of  the  chiuches 


Indicate  that  72  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  church-afflllated.  We  know  that 
one  Gallup  poll  disclosed  that  92  percent  of 
the  American  people  consider  themselves  re- 
lated to  a  church  In  one  way  or  another. 
Everywhere  you  go  you  find  new  churches 
building.  The  seminaries,  I  was  told,  are 
flourishing  as  never  before.  The  ecumenical 
movement  Is  gaining  momentum,  among 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Orthodox,  and 
between  them.  Things  are  happening  In  this 
realm — such  as  a  Catholic  bishop  preaching 
in  a  Protestant  church  and  a  Protestant  min- 
ister taking  part  in  a  Catholic  ritual — that 
would  have  appeared  fantastic  even  5  years 
ago.  Until  Last  year  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary never  had  Catholic  priests  among  its 
students;  last  year  2  priests  enlisted  and  this 
year  16  of  them  are  taking  courses  In  that 
most  famous  of  Protestant  seminaries  in  i 
America.  When  Karl  Barth  came  to  America 
3  years  ago  he  was  a  sensation  everywhere 
he  went,  and  he  drew  enormous  crowds  at 
all  his  appearances.  Paul  Tillich,  who  tries 
in  his  own  way  to  make  religion  Intelligible 
to  the  blas6  Intellectuals,  never  falls  to  draw 
large  crowds,  from  among  the  young  and  the 
old  alike. 

Hans  Kiing  last  month  drew  a  crowd  of 
more  than  5.000  people  from  all  over  the 
United  States  at  his  lecture  at  Georgetown 
University  on  freedom  in  theology.  And 
everywhere  you  go  you  find  wonderful  God- 
fearing people:  humble  folk,  concerned,  root- 
ed, given  to  prayer,  doing  their  utmost  to  be 
faithful  to  tflieir  best  lights;  people  who  live 
their  Christianity  without  fanfare  and  os- 
tentation; who,  when  they  pray,  enter  into 
their  closet,  shut  the  door  behind  them,  and 
pray  alone  on  their  knees  to  their  Father 
which  is  in  secret,  and  when  they  give  alms 
they  never  let  their  left  hand  know  what 
their  right  hand  is  doing;  people  who  know 
and  love  Christ  and  in  their  own  way  have 
given  their  lives  to  Him.  and  who  believe 
nothing  more  surely  than  that  He  is  the 
meaning  of  all  our  yearning  and  suffering, 
the  cause  of  all  our  search  and  unrest,  the 
hope  of  history  and  the  light  that  enllght- 
eneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
You  do  not  find  these  men  In  the  streets 
or  in  bars  or  in  movie  houses  or  In  wild 
parties;  but  they  exist  by  the  millions  in 
homes  and  churches,  in  schools  and  facto- 
ries, in  universities  and  In  government  ofBces. 
Oh.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them — students, 
teachers,  administrators,  workers,  mothers, 
humble  men,  happy  and  full  of  joy.  When 
you  meet  them  you  know  them  and  you 
thank  God  for  them.  And  you  know  that  It 
win  be  from  their  ranks,  and  not  from  the 
ranks  of  the  cynics  or  unbelievers  or  morally 
degenerate,  that  God  will  send  saviors  of 
America  in  every  realm  and  at  every  level. 

You  cannot  therefore  agree  with  those  who 
speak  of  this  as  a  "post-Chrlstlan"  age  and 
of  America  as  having  turned  her  back  on 
God.  What  these  people  mean  is  that  they 
wish  the  facts  were  so  and  doubtless  they 
are  working  to  make  them  so.  But  what 
they  do  not  know  Is  that,  now  that  Christ 
has  come,  there  can  never  be  a  "post-Chris- 
tian age."  We  shall  always  be  living  in  the 
Christian  age  until  the  end  of  time.  The 
cynics  and  atheists  have  no  idea  what  all 
this  means.  There  is  in  America  a  wonder- 
ful leaven  that  will  certainly  leaven  the 
whole  lump.  God  Is  above  all  and  He  knows 
how  to  confound  the  wicked.  "Righteotis- 
ness  exalteth  a  nation  and  blessed  the  na- 
tion whose  God  Is  the  Lord."  Despite  every 
reason  for  discouragement  and  frustration, 
America's  God  at  her  heart  is  the  Lord. 


DOCTOR'S  CARE,  HOSPITALIZA- 
TION. AND  MEDICINE  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revise!  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ...    ^: 

The   SPEAKER.    Is  I  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing     the     Herlong-Curtis     bill 
which  will  provide  for  our  elderly  citi- 
zens complete  medical  aid  when  in  need. 
This  bill  will  make  possible  doctor's  care, 
hospitalization,  and  medicine  for  those 
senior  citizens  whose  income  falls  below 
a  standard  set  by  the  local  community 
and  the  State.    This  bill  will  provide  ex- 
tensive health  insurance  coverage  for  our 
elderly   people   through   private   enter- 
prise.   It  will  grant  certain  income  tax 
benefits  to  those  puixJhasing  adequate 
health  insurance. 

The  so-called  medicare  bill — King- 
Anderson  bill— will  not  provide  full  cov- 
erage for  our  needy  elderly  citizens.  The 
Medicare  bill  will  only  provide  limited 
benefits  and  increase  social  security 
taxes.  The  medicare  bill  would  provide 
for  medical  attention  to  wealthy  people 
and  would  tax  our  already  overburdened 
workers  further  to  pay  the  hospitali- 
zation for  those  in  good  financial  condi- 
tion. ^     . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
will  not  take  from  the  social  security 
program  and  will  be  no  threat  whatso- 
ever to  those  who  have  paid  into  the  so- 
cial security  program  and  who  are  en-^ 
titled  to  its  benefits  in  their  elderly  y§3«r 
My  bill  will  not  tax  our  young  people  for 
45  years  in  order  that  wealthy  citizens 
might  go  to  the  hospital  now.  The  Her- 
long-Curtis bill  is  a  fair  bill,  it  is  reason- 
able and  will  take  caite  of  those  actually 
in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  acquainted 
with  people  who  have  paid  into  social 
security  since  it  started  in  1937  and  who 
have  not  drawn  a  dime.  It  would  be 
tragic  and  unfair  to  add  social  security 
tax  burdens  to  these  in  order  to  send 
those  to  the  hospital  who  are  able  to  pay 
their  bills  while  many  of  the  needy  still 
go  unattended.  We  are  all  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  increasing  cost  of  hos- 
pitalization, medicine,  and  domiciliary 
care.  In  a  society  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  it  should  be  of  concern  that  many 
of  our  aged,  diseased,  crippled,  and  blind 
are  in  need  of  medicaJ  attention.  This  is 
an  era  when  lifetime  savings  can  be 
wiped  out  almost  overnight  when  sudden 
illness  strikes  requiring  prolonged  hos- 
pitalization. This  situation  should  be  of 
concern  to  every  thoughtful  American.  ■ 

Mr.  Speaker,  medicare — King-Ander- 
son bill— would  lead  to  nationalized  Fed- 
eral medicine,  with  long  waiting  lines, 
blanks,  and  forms  to  fill  out,  channels 
to  go  through,  and  with  a  huge  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Nationalized  medicine, 
with  its  political  pull  and  overcrowded 
hospitals,  would  only  be  a  cruel  hoax  on 
our  aging  and  disabled  citizens  who  are 
really  in  need.  The  Congress,  in  consid- 
ering my  bill  for  the  aged  and  needy 
must  profit  from  the  experience  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  other  countries  with 
national  socialized  medicine.  During  the 
first  4  years  of  Sweden's  national  health 
program,  absenteeism  in  her  plants  in- 
creased   25    percent.      Hospitals    were 


crowded  and  doctors  harassed  by 
patients  with  the  slightest  aches  and 
pains.  In  Germany  the  average  hospital 
stay  is  29  days  as  compared  to  8  days 
with  similar  type  ailments  in  the  United 
States  during  1961.  Doctor's  strikes  in 
Canada,  Belgium,  and  South  America 
caused  chaos  in  these  countries.  A 
steady  stream  of  doctors  is  leaving  Eng- 
land annually.  Socialized  medicine  can- 
not solve  America's  medical  problems. 
There  would  not  be  time  nor  room  in 
such  a  program  for  our  aging  citizens 
to  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

The  very  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  an  increasing  need  for  more  medical 
aid  to  the  elderly  is  a  tribute  to  the 
superiority  of  our  private  enterprise 
medical  standards.  In  1900  the  span  of 
life  in  the  United  States  was  only  47 
years — today  it  is  70  years. 

The  maternal  death  rate  since  1915  has 
decreased  by  94  percent.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  has  experienced  a  fan- 
tastic decline. 

Salk  vaccine,  which  has  played  such 
a  vital  role  to  eliminate  the  threat  of 
polio,  was  developed  in  the  United  States 
under  our  private  enterprise  system  of 
medicine.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of 
controlling  cancer  and  heart  diseases 
through  private  research.  We  are  mak- 
ing more  progress  than  any  of  the  na- 
tions with  socialized  medicine. 

The  dedication  of  our  American  doc- 
tors, our  superb  hospitals,  their  excellent 
staffs  and  the  quality  of  our  medical  care 
and  research  with  private  enterprise  In- 
centive, is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
enact  the  Curtis-Herlong  bill,  which  will 
provide  medical  aid  through  a  dignified, 
American  program.  My  bill  will  extend 
comfort  and  vmderstanding  to  ovur  senior 
citizens  in  the  sunset  of  life. 


BIG  SANDY  FLOOD  CONTROL  RE- 
PORT, BIG  SANDY  RIVER  AND 
TRIBUTARIES,  KENTUCKY,  WEST 
VIRGINIA,  AND  VIRGINIA 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  Federal  assistance  to  stimulate  the 
economy  of  the  Appalachian  region  of 
our  country  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
matters  now  before  the  Congress.    The 
President  has  recommended  legislation, 
the  Seriate  has  passed  it  in  the  form  of 
S.  3.  and  this  bill  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported,   without    amendment,    by    the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.    The 
Appalachia  legislation  will  very  shortly 
become    the    pending    business    of    the 
House  of  Representatives.   I  support  this 
measure  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  enacted  into  law,  although  I  do  not 
think  it  goes  far  enough  to  come  to  grips 
with  all  of  the  problems.     Possibly  no 
district  in  the  entire  Appalachian  region 
is  more  beset  by  economic  problems  and 
needs  more  help  than  my  own  Seventh 
District  of  eastern  Kentucky. 

I  take  the  floor  today  to  discuss  the 
need  for  an  expanded  program  of  water 
resources  development,  as  one  way  to  help 
eastern  Kentucky  regain  the  economic 


ground  it  has  lost  over  the  past  several 
decades.    The  "Corps  of  Engineers'  Sur- 
vey Report  on  Flood  Control"  and  re- 
lated water  resources  development  on  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and  tributaries  in  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  and  Virginia,  has 
been  completed  by  the  district  engineer 
in  Huntington  and   fbrwarded  by  the 
division  engineer  in  Cincinnati  to  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, where  it  is  now  undergoing  review. 
The  people  of  my  district  have  an  im- 
portant stake  in  this  report.    I  have  al- 
ready brought  a  delegation  in  to  meet 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  urging 
that  its  approval  of  the  report  be  ex- 
pedited.   I  have  also  taken  a  group  of 
people  to  meet  with  the  division  engineer 
in  Cincinnati  to  advise  him  of  our  in- 
terest, and  to  point  out  the  need  for 
strengthening   the  report.     Perhaps  a 
dozen  trips  or  more  have  been  made  to 
discuss  Big  Sandy  problems  with  the  dis- 
trict engineer  in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  steep  slopes  and  narrow  mountain 
valleys  in  eastern  Kentucky  give  rise  to 
a  multitude  of  water  resources  problems. 
Denudation  of  forest  slopes  by  timber 
operators,  improper  spoil  disposal  from 
coal  mining,   and   overfarming   of   the 
limited  area  of  agricultural  land  have 
intensified  the  ever-present  danger  of 
floods.    Twice  in  less  than  10  years  the 
area  has  been  ravaged  by  extreme  flood- 
ing.   Along  with  the  flood  and  siltation 
problem,  the  rapid  runoff  of  water  pre- 
vents  proper   recharge   of   the   ground 
water  and  in  dry  periods  the  same  areas 
which  are  flooded  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
streamflow.      Sewage     and     Industrial 
wastes  are  polluting  the  rivers,  and  water 
storage  is  needed  for  low-flow  augmenta- 
tion.   For  these  reasons  the  report  on 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes  in  the 
Big  Sandy  River  Basin  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  our  people.    These  prob- 
lems are  not  of  recent  origin;  they  have 
gone  on  for  decades,  sapping  the  re- 
sources of  our  people.    This  particular 
report  is  being  made  in  response  to  au- 
thorizations going  back  to  1954. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  purposes 
of  flood  control  and  low-flow  augmen- 
tation, experience  with  earlier  projects 
that  have  been  constructed  shows  that 
reservoirs  providing  bodies  of  water  in  a 
pleasant  mountain  setting  serve  as  tre- 
mendous magnets,  attracting  people  from 
the  cities  for  hundreds  of  miles  around 
the  area  to  the  recreational  opportuni- 
ties provided.  In  fact,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary provisions  pf  the  Appalachia  legis- 
lation is  for  the  construction  of  access 
roads  to  open  up  these  beautiful  valleys 
as  centers  of  recreational  activities. 

The  Big  Sandy  River  Basin  is  blessed 
with  niunerous  good  reservoir  sites. 
Dewey  Reservoir  was  built  some  time  ago 
on  Johns  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Levisa 
Fork.  Fishtrap  Reservoir  Is  now  under 
construction  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Levisa  Fork,  along  with  the  north  fork 
of  Pound  and  John  W.  Flannagan  Res- 
ervoirs to  control  outflow  from  the  Pound 
River.  Haysi  Reservoir  is  authorized  to 
be  constructed  on  the  Russell  Fork,  and 
the  current  report  proposes  that  it  be 
constructed  at  a  more  economical  loca- 
tion slightly  liiJstream  from  the  old  loca- 
tion.   When  the  system  is  completed,  it 
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will  provide  good  flood  protection  along 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Levisa  Fork; 
however,  a  great  deal  more  is  needed  if 
this  area  is  to  regain  its  rightful  position 
in  the  economy  of  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

The  current  report  on  the  Big  Sandy 
River  Basin  is  a  step  toward  helping  the 
region  to  regain  its  position,  and  has 
given  the  communities  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River  Basin  renewed  hope  that  their  se- 
rious problems  will  be  solved.  The  report 
recommends  several  new  projects  to  aid 
•  development.  These  are  YatesviUe  Res- 
ervoir on  Blaine  Creek,  and  Paintsville 
Reservoir  on  Paint  Creek,  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  Panther  Creek  Reservoir  in  West 
Virginia.  In  addition,  the  report  rec- 
ommends channel  improvements  at 
Martin,  Ky..  on  Beaver  Creek.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  very  co- 
operative in  working  with  the  people  of 
eastern  Kentucky  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  division  en- 
gineers that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budgets 
requirements  for  extensive  local  finan- 
cial contributions  toward  the  recreation 
benefits  of  the  reservoirs  are  not  applica- 
ble to  the  projects  recommended  in  this 
report. 

The  report,  however,  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  control  the  flood  damages 
along  the  Tug  Fork  Valley  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  in  this  area.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers considered  projects  to  provide 
better  flood  control  in  this  valley  but  did 
not  recommend  them  on  the  grounds 
that  the  benefit-cost  ratio  was  not  quite 
•up  to  unity.  The  projects  needed  are 
local  flood  protection  works  along  Pond 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Tug  Fork,  which 
comes  in  from  Pike  County  just  above 
Williamson,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Knox 
Creek  Reservoir  which  would  control 
flooding  from  Knox  Creek,  one  of  the 
major  tributaries  of  Tug  Fork  above 
Williamson.  The  small  Panther  Creek 
Reservoir,  the  only  upstream  reservoir 
recommended  in  the  Tug  Fork  Valley.  Is 
just  not  adequate  to  do  the  job.  One 
reason  for  the  poor  economic  showing  of 
the  Knox  Creek  Reservoir  and  the  Pond 
Creek  Channel  improvement  is  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  not  made  suf- 
ficient allowance  for  the  economic 
growth  that  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
measures  recommended  in  the  Appa- 
lachia  legislation.  For  the  Pond  Creek 
Channel  improvement,  the  engineers  as- 
simied  zero  growth  rate,  and  for  the  Tug 
Fork  Valley  just  2  percent  annual  growth 
rate  was  assumed. 

Even  with  such  a  gross  underestima- 
tion of  the  economic  growth  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Appalachia  program,  the 
Engineers'  figures  show  a  benefit  cost 
ratio  of  0.97  to  1  for  the  Pond  Creek 
channel  improvement,  and  1.01  to  1  for 
the  upper  Knox  Creek  Reservoir  alterna- 
tive. For  the  lower,  alternative  site  on 
Knox  Creek,  which  I  believe  is  much  the 
better  site  since  it  controls  about  four 
times  as  much  drainage  area  and  is  much 
closer  to  the  areas  of  flood  damage,  the 
ratio  is  shown  to  be  a  little  less.  I  am 
confident  that  a  restudy  of  these  bene- 
fits by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  will  show  these  projects  to 
be  justified.    Eastern  Kentucky  should 


not  be  compelled  to  wait  to  justify  these 
projects  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Appalachian  legislation. 

Failure  to  recommend  these  projects 
leaves  the  citizens  and  business  firms  in 
the  Tug  Fork  Valley  dangling  between 
hopes  of  prosperity  and  fears  of  economic 
destruction  brought  about  by  floods. 
There  were  major  floodsJn  January  1957 
and  March  1963.  Becafee  of  these  two 
recent  floods  our  people  live  in  constant 
fear  of  additional  floodings.  They  are 
afraid  to  invest  in  modernization  of 
their  homes  or  to  expand  their  busi- 
nesses. There  is  little  opportunity  for 
attracting  new  industrial  development 
to  the  Tug  Fork  Valley  because  of  the 
memory  of  these  recent  floods.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  feeling  of  apathy  among 
many  of  the  residents  which  has  led  the 
Army  Engineers  to  their  conclusion  that 
there  will  be  no  economic  growth  over 
the  period  of  the  life  of  the  projects  in 
Pond  Creek,  and  only  2  percent  per 
annum  in  the  rest  of  the  Big  Sandy  River 
Basin.  I  am  confident  that  these  two 
projects  will  provide  just  the  stimulus 
needed  to  bring  about  grouth  which  in 
itself  would  justify  the  projects. 

The  Tug  Valley  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
the  district  engineers'  report,  made  a 
new  survey  of  flood  damages  in  the  1957 
and  the  1963  floods.  This  survey  shows  a 
total  of  $13,651,000  in  damages  in  just 
those  two  floods.  This  does  not  Include 
losses  of  business,  accounts  receivable, 
and  other  losses  of  businesses  located  in 
areas  protected  from  physical  damages 
by  the  completed  floodwall  in  William- 
son, W.  Va.  These  losses  would  push  the 
total  to  over  $14  million,  or  more  than  $2 
million  a  year  for  the  7  years  covered. 
The  flood  threat  is  growing  and  another 
flood  might  well  result  In  even  greater 
damages.  Total  cost  of  the  Knox  Creek 
Reservoir  is  estimated  at  $33,280,000  and 
for  the  Pond  Creek  project,  $2,292,000. 
Annual  economic  costs  are  estimated  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  be  $1,241,400 
for  the  Knox  Creek  Reservoir  and  $11+,- 
300  for  the  Pond  Creek  project.  While  I 
am  not  sure  that  all  of  the  $2  million 
average  annual  flood  damages  would  be 
prevented  by  these  projects,  there  are 
benefits  to  other  purposes,  and  the  mar- 
gin is  close  enough  that  the  justification 
for  these  projects  should  be  reconsidered, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Appalachian  region  is  a  primary 
target  for  renewed  economic  develop- 
ment under  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress. 

The  Tug  Valley  flood  damage  survey 
also  turned  up  no  less  than  42  business 
flrms  which  will  definitely  expand  their 
activities  if  flood  protection  is  provided 
and  an  additional  12  firms  that  will  prob- 
ably expand  their  facilities  if  such  pro- 
tection is  provided.  The  Knox  Creek 
Reservoir  would  reduce  flood  stages  by  as 
much  as  S'/z  feet  at  Williamson,  while 
the  Panther  Creek  Reservoir  alone  would 
take  only  about  2  feet  off  the  highest 
flood  peaks.  It  has  been  perfectly  obvi- 
ous for  several  years  in  the  Williamson 
and  South  Williamson  area  that  this 
immediate  coction  is  now  confronted 
with  serious  drinking  water  problem  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  months.    I  can- 


not see  how  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  can  sweep  under  the 
rug  this  most  serious  water  shortage 
problem  in  the  Williamson  area.  It  is 
clear  that  we  must  move  ahead  with  all 
of  these  projects  to  give  this  area  the 
protection  that  is  needed  to  stimulate  the 
economy. 

Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  Yates- 
viUe, Paintsville,  Panther  Creek,  and 
Martin  projects.  I  intend  to  press  for  au- 
thorization of  the  Knox  Creek  and  Pond 
Creek  projects,  subject  to  a  reevaluation 
of  the  economic  benefits  prior  to  con- 
struction. However,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  will  revise  the  report  to  this 
extent. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  also  about 
the  cost-sharing  policies  advocated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  call  for 
a  very  substantial  local  contribution  to- 
ward the  cost  of  the  Paintsville,  Yates- 
viUe, and  Panther  Creek  reservoirs  be- 
cause of  the  large  recreational  benefits. 
This  is  a  policy  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  been  trying  to  put  across  ever 
since  1952,  on  the  grounds  that  recrea- 
tional benefits  are  primarily  local  bene- 
fits and  therefore  the  costs  should  be 
borne  by  the  local  people.  The  policy 
was  first  enunciated  in  the  infamous 
Budget  Bureau  Circular  A-47  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1952,  which  provided  for  recrea- 
tion facilities,  including  access  roads,  to 
be  included  In  projects  only  if  the  State 
or  local  governments,  or  other  benefici- 
aries, agreed  to  repay  the  full  cost  there- 
of. Fortunately,  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration never  did  succeed  in  getting 
this  policy  accepted  by  Congress,  since 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  clearly 
authorizes  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  public 
parks  and  recreational  facilities  in  res- 
ervoir areas  at  Federal  expense. 

In  May  1962,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion revoked  the  old  provisions  of  Circu- 
lar A-47  and  issued  a  new  statement  of 
policies  and  principles  which  was  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Document  No.  97.  This 
authorized  full  consideration  to  be  given 
to  recreation  as  a  project  purpose  but  left 
the  matter  of  cost  allocations  and  reim- 
bursability  to  be  dealt  with  later.  Since 
that  time  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
continued  to  promote  a  policy  under 
which  States  or  local  interests  would 
have  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  reservoir 
projects  benefiting  recreation.  By  a 
letter  dated  November  2,  1963,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  submitted  a  draft  bill 
which  would  accomplish  its  purpose  by 
providing  a  sliding  scale  of  limits  to  the 
amounts  of  the  costs  of  reservoirs  which 
could  be  allocated  to  recreation  with 
non-Federal  interests  required  to  pay  all 
the  costs  above  these  limits.  H.R.  9032 
was  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress  em- 
bodying this  legislation.  Hearings  were 
held  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  reported  the  legislation 
with  amendments  on  March  3,  1964,  but 
the  House  refused  to  take  it  up,  nor  has 
the  Senate  taken  favorable  action  on 
such  legislation.  There  is  absolutely  no 
basis  for  this  bill  to  be  considered  to  es- 
tablish a  policy  which  must  be  followed. 
The  district  and  division  engineers  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  recognized  this 
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and  have  deleted  any  requirements  for 
local  reimbursement  of  reservoir  costs 
allocated  to  recreation  from  their  re- 
port on  the  Big  Sandy  River.  I  com- 
mend these  officials  for  their  ability  to 
foresee  the  inapplicability  of  the  Budget 
Bureau's  proposed  policy  to  these  proj- 
ects. It  does  not  make  sense  on  the  one 
hand  to  try  to  stimulate  development 
through  the  Appalachia  legislation  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  hold  up  water  re- 
source development  by  trying  to  force 
local  interests  to  put  up  large  sums  of 
money  that  they  do  not  have  as  a  local 
contribution  for  recreation. 

This  question  of  local  cost  participa- 
tion should  be  resolved  at  this  time  in 
the  Big  Sandy  report.  Perhaps  I  should 
state  that  the  people  In  the  Kentucky 
River  area  and  the  Licking  River  Valley 
will  be  unable  to  develqp  their  water  re- 
sources under  the  new  $urveys  that  have 
been  ordered  by  the  Congress  as  long  as 
we  have  a  policy  under  which  States  or 
local  interests  would  have  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  reservoir  projects  benefiting 
recreation. 

Recreation  cost-sharing  legislation  has 
been  reintroduced  in  the  89th  Congress 
in  the  form  of  H.R.  52,  however,  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  ap  yet  and  I  have 
good  information  to  the  effect  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  considering  a 
revision  of  its  propo^d  recommenda- 
tions. I 

The  Big  Sandy  projiects  must  not  be 
held  up  awaiting  any  such  new  recom- 
mendations for  a  new  policy.  The  proj- 
ects as  shown  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
reports  are  abundantly  justified,  and  by 
an  accurate  consideration  of  the  growth 
that  will  take  place  In  this  area,  the 
Pond  Creek  and  Knox  Creek  projects 
also  can  be  justified.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  submit 
the  Big  Sandy  report  to  Congress  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  with  these  modi- 
fications, and  at  the  appropriate  time,  I 
intend  to  urge  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
the  inclusion  of  these  projects  in  author- 
izing lepislation  to  be  considered  in  the 
current  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  is  one  of 
the  mo.st  economically  depressed  areas 
in  the   United   States.   We   are   taking 
steps  through  the  Appalachia  program 
and  other  programs,  to  bring  It  back  on 
its  feet.    The  Big  Sandy  report  is  now 
progressing  through  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  I  appreciate  greatly  the  efforts 
made  by  the  district  and  division  engi- 
neers to  get  the  report  to  Washington 
in  time  to  be  considered  this  year.    We 
cannot  yet  relax  our  efforts.    I  intend  to 
continue  to  press  for  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Big  Sandy  projects,  includ- 
ing Knox  Creek  Reservoir  and  the  Pond 
Creek  channel  improvement,  so  we  can 
get  some  work  going  to  bring  economic 
assistance  to  the  F>eople  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  western  West  Virginia.    The 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors can  perform  a  great  service  to  an 
area  that  needs  assistance  by  revising  the 
Big  Sandy  report  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
,  proving  the  Lower  Knox  Creek  Reservoir 
and  the  Pond  Creek  channel  improve- 
ment, and  In  sustaining  the  Division  engi- 


neer by  eliminating  local  cost  participa- 
tion. These  modifications  can  be  made 
without  causing  any  delay  and  I  am 
Hopeful  as  a  matter  of  justice  they  will 
be  made. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  will. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Does  my  friend  ob- 
ject to  having  a  uniform  formula  which 
applies  to  all  of  the  allocations  for  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  for  all  water 
resource  projects  regardless  of  where 
they  are  located? 

Mr,  PERKINS.  I  certainly  object  to  a 
uniform  policy  inasmuch  as  we  are  try- 
ing to  pass  an  Appalachian  bill  at  the 
present  time  to  give  an  area  some  special 
assistance.  I  fear  the  uniform  policy, 
notwithstanding  the  legislation  that  was 
passed  last  year  developing  the  conserva- 
tion fund,  would  result  in  delaying  an 
adequate  fiood  control  program  for  the 
Appalachian  area  in  eastern  Kentucky 
.several  years. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  friend  would 
yield  again,  does  he  not  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  develop  this  area  in 
which  he  has  been  so  interested,  and 
rightfully  so,  as  an  exception  under  the 
Appalachian  program  rather  than  as  an 
exception  to  the  formula  used  for  such 
projects  generally  throughout  the  Na- 
tion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  first,  let  me  state 
that  I  do  not  know  what  the  formula 
so  provides  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred.  I  know  that  I  halve  chatted 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  repre- 
sentatives on  numerous  dfecasions  but 
they  have  never  been  able  to  give  me  any 
definite  information.  Their  policy — and 
I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree — has 
been  so  flexible  and  has  changed  so  many 
times  that  neither  of  us  know  just  what 
their  policy  is  down  at  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Would  my  colleague 
yield  again? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  have  not  been 
as  flexible,  perhaps,  as  my  colleague 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  as  some  other 
agencies  have  been  very  flexible  in  their 
recommendations  to  us. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  this  matter, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  now  speak- 
ing has  just  dropped  into  the  hopper  a 
bill  which  states  the  position  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  matter. 

This  represents  a  different  approach 
thart  that  handled  in  H.R.  9032  a  year 
ago  which  bill  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  left  with  the  Committee  on  Rules  at 
that  time  so  that  the  Members  could 
study  it. 

But  I  would  suggest  to  my  friend  that 
he  read  over  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  then  stand  ready  to  testify  before  oxor 
committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  How  does  the  pro- 
posal differ  from  H.R.  9032? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  differs  in  several  par- 
ticulars and  in  some  particulars  would  be 


more  advantageous  to  the  local  agencies 
of  Government  and  the  local  communi- 
ties involved. 

I  would  make  this  suggestion  also,  that 
cost  sharing  is  going  to  be  necessary  If 
the  provisions  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation bill  are  properly  carried  into 
effect,  because  here  Is  where  we  get  to 
the  States  a  great  deal  of  the  contribu- 
^  tions  from  the  Federal  Government.  If 
these  are  going  to  be  generated  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States, 
then  the  formula  should  be  uniform. 
'  Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  that  last  year  I 
supported  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman was  wise. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  I  realized  at  the 
same  time  that  H.R.  9032,  in  all  prob- 
ability, was  the  bill  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  sponsoring,  hand  in  glove, 
with  the  water  conservation  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  If  my  colleague 
will  yield  to  me  further,  that  is  not  en- 
tirely correct.  H.R.  9032  was  sponsored" 
by  the  representatives  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado now  speaking.  It  had  a  favorable 
report  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
but  it  was  not  an  administration  bill  at 
that  time. 

The  bill  which  was  dropped  in  the  hop- 
per today  is  an  administration  bill. 

Mr.   PERKINS.     I  certainly  wish  to 
compliment  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
.for  the  great  work  he  has  done  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
in   promoting   conservation   policies  in 
general  throughout  the  Nation;  but  in 
this  area  I  feel  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers should  not  be  censored,  as  perhaps 
indicated  by  my  good  friend  from  Colo- 
rado.   I  personally  feel  they  should  be 
complimented  in  differing  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Budget  Bureau  because  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  governed 
by  an  act  of  Congress.   The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  to  pay  for  the  reservoirs,  we 
were  to  develop  the  area.    That  policy 
has  been  in  effect  throughout  the  years, 
and  we  have  not  up  to  this  date  changed 
that  policy  by  any  legislative  enactment. 
Let  me  make  a  further  observation.  In 
the  report  I  am  concerned  about,  the  Big 
Sandy  report,  we  have  three  reservoirs 
recommended  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  we  hope  to  get  those  reservoirs  in 
the  omnibus  bill  and  authorized  during 
the  present  year.    If  this  cost-sharing 
formula  Is  pyt  into  effect  in  this  instance 
we  will  not  be  able  to  build  these  reser- 
voirs for  the  next  15  years.    I  say  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  injustice,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  but  to  the 
Congress,  to  undertake  to  make  this  ap- 
plicable to  any  studies  that  are  now  un- 
derway by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

That  is  my  point  of  view,  and  I  know 
it  will  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  oiir 
efforts  to  have  an  adequate  flood  control 
program  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  be  perfect- 
ly understood  that  I  have  never  been 
distinctly  critical  of  the  Army  Engineers, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  In  the  future. 
I  wish  to  advise  the  gentleman  this  Is  not 
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the  first  approach  to  what  has  been  sug- 
gested on  the  question  of  cost  sharing  be- 
cause the  principle  of  cost  sharing  is 
written  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962.  I  intend  to  support 
the  Appalachia  bill  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  I  would  suggest  that  the  exten- 
sion be  made  a  policy  program  rather 
than  an  overall  water  development  pro- 
gram. I  am  appreciative  of  my  colleague 
giving  me  this  time.  I  am  not  so  sure 
we  are  too  far  apart. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  right  solution  to 
this  problem  means  much  to  eastern 
Kentucky. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  issues  coming  before  the  House  this 
week  is  the  budget  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  I 
have  just  learned  that  my  name  has  been 
used,  and  some  of  the  things  I  have  had 
to  say,  quoted  by  a  committee  which 
terms  itself  a  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. 

I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
this  committee  which  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  8, 
1965,  p.  2126-2131.  This  committee  has 
obviously  misconstrued  the  points  I  was 
making,  and  I  take  this  time  to  try  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

Par  from  supporting  the  committee's 
avowed  objective  to  abolish  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  I 
favor  the  retention  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  I  also 
favor  this  committee's  investigating  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Minutemen,  or  any 
other  group  which  is  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  ideas  which  might  be  subver- 
sive or  "Un-American"  within  the  defini- 
tion of  this  term  which  has  been  devel- 
oped over  a  period  of  years  by  the 
activities  of  the  House  committee.  Mr. 
O'Connor's  committee  is  opposed  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee extending  its  investigations  to  include 
these  organizations. 

On  the  other  hand  I  want  to  hear  at 
all  times  any  complaints  or  arguments 
that  may  exist  on  the  subject  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, particularly  where  these  complaints 
allege  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, or  indeed  on  the  part  of  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  also  want  to  be  certain  that  those  who 
are  serious  in  registering  their  com- 
plaints have  a  proper  congressional 
forum  in  which  to  document  these  com- 
plaints. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  Committee 
to  Abolish  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  is  serious  in  wishing 
to  establish  the  truth  of  any  complaints. 
I  offered  to  place  in  the  Congressional 


Record  any  response  the  national  com- 
mittee chose  to  make  to  the  answer  which 
the  director  of  the  staff  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  had 
made  to  the  unsubstantiated  general 
charges  publicly  made  and  disseminated. 
I  placed  the  full  answer  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  staff 
in  the  Record  at  the  time  I  commented 
that  regretably  the  national  committee 
had  not  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity 
to  respond. 

On  February  22  I  received  a  letter 
dated  February  19,  1965,  from  Thomas 
L.  Emerson,  Yale  University  Law  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  January  5,  1965,  addressed  to 
the  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
concerning  the  petition  signed  by  100  au- 
thorities in  the  public  law  field  requesting 
the  abolition  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  Your  letter  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  reply  made  to  the  petition  by  Mr.  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  Director  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  and  asked 
for  comments  of  the  national  committee. 
The  national  committee  forwarded  your  let- 
ter to  me  shortly  after  receipt. 

The  petition  in  question  was  drafted  by 
the  late  Dr.  Alex  Meiklejohn  and  myself,  and 
sponsored  by  the  2  of  us  together  with  10 
other  persons  concerned  with  constitutional 
law.  The  National  Committee  to  Abolish 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee performed  only  clerical  and  administra- 
tive services  in  circulating  the  petition. 
Consequently  the  responsibility  for  answer- 
ing your  letter  and  commenting  upon  Mr. 
McNamara's  reply  to  the  petition  properly 
falls  upon  me.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been 
so  busy  with  other  commitments  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  prepare  comments 
upon  Mr.  McNamara's  statement.  I  shall  do 
so  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  agree  with  you  upon  the  importance  of 
a  direct  and  open  dialog  on  this  matter  of 
the  continuance  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  regret  very  much 
the  delay  in  forwarding  you  my  response. 
Sincerely,  ' 

Thomas  Emerson. 

In  other  words  although  serious 
charges  have  been  leveled  against  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee with  widespread  publicity,  those  re- 
sponsible for  leveling  the  charges  are  not 
prepared  to  back  them  up.  These  seri- 
ous charges  which  not  only  bring  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee into  public  disrespect  but  the  Con- 
gress itself  were  not  even  submitted'  to 
the  accused  before  they  were  publicly 
disseminated. 

I  now  find  that  17  of  my  House  col- 
leagues have  circulated  a  letter  to  all 
House  Members  asking  for  support  to 
have  full  and  open  hearings  before  the 
House  Administration  Committee  before 
the  budget  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  is  approved,  and 
have  referred  to  the  comments  I  made 
in  the  Record  of  February  8,  1965,  as 
support  for  their  position.  Obviously 
they  need  to  read  my  full  remarks.  I 
suggest  the  burden  of  proof  lies  heavily 
with  them  inasmuch  as  their  case  rests 
upon  charge:  which  are  derogatory  to 
say  the  least.    My  colleagues  have  made 


no  effort  to  assume  the  burden  of  proof 
anymore  than  did  the  national  commit- 
tee which  obviously  has  solicited  their 
support. 

Up  to  date  the  charges  against  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee remain  specious.  The  only  docu- 
mented charge  that  I  know  of  to  date 
is  the  one  leveled  by  Dr.  Huber  against 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee which  I  examined  into  and  to 
which  I  referred  in  my  February  8,  1965, 
remarks.  This  charge  when  fully  ex- 
amined is  hardly  justification  for  the 
general  charges  of  irresponsibility 
which  have  been  leveled  against  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. 

I  am  setting  out  again  for  emphasis 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  the  national  com- 
mittee on  January  5,  1965,  inviting  it  to 
respond  to  the  reply  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  director. 
I  am  also  setting  out  a  recent  letter  I 
wrote  in  response  to  a  February  1,  1965, 
appeal  by  the  national  committee  to  op- 
pose investigations  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  into 
what  is  termed  "rightist  groups." 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  5,  1965. 
National  CoMMrrrEE  To  Abolish  the  House 

Un-American  AcTrvrriES  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  74757. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1964,  In  which  you  enclosed  the  tenta- 
tive draft  of  a  petition  relating  to  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

I  forwarded  a  copy  of  your  letter  and  the 
enclosed  petition  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  for  Its  comments. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  a 
copy  of  the  rather  extensive  reply  I  received 
from  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara,  Director  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. I  would  appreciate  receiving  the  com- 
ments of  your  committee  on  this  reply. 

I  believe  the  final  draft  of  the  petition 
of  your  committee  followed  essentially  the 
form  of  the  tentative  draft,  although  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  your  final  draft.  If  this 
Is  so  the  comments  of  Mr.  McNamara's  reply 
to  me  remain  pertinent. 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  pre- 
pare the  kind  of  a  reply  to  my  letter  which 
I  seek,  I  should  state  that  up  to  date  I  have 
been  unimpressed  with  both  the  substance 
of  the  charges  your  committee  has  made 
against  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  the  techniques  your  commit- 
tee has  employed  in  widely  disseminating 
these  charges  without  accompanying  them 
with  substantiation  and  before  making  a  di- 
rect confrontation  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  with  these  charges 
so  that  your  committee  has  the  benefit  of  the 
response  of  those  accused. 

I  intend  to  place  the  material  I  have  re- 
ceived up  to  the  present  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  would  be  happy  to  place 
any  response  your  committee  wishes  to  make 
In  this  matter  In  the  Congressional  Record 
as  well. 

In  this  way  perhaps  we  can  develop  a  na- 
tional dialog  on  this  very  Important  subject 
and  avoid  the  battle  of  self-serving  press 
releases  (on  both  sides  of  the  question) 
which  up  to  date  seems  to  have  been  the 
techniques  employed.  The  use  of  these  tech- 
niques In  lieu  of  developing  a  dialog  creates 
public  confusion  rather  than  promotes  pub- 
lic understanding  and  so  hampers  intelligent 
decisionmaking. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
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National  Committee  To  Abolish 
THE  House  Un-AmerIcan  Activi- 
ties Committee, 
Los  Angles,  Calif.,  February  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Rep  esentatives,     j 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  We  are  alarmed 
by  suggestions  lately  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  Investi- 
gate the  Minutemen,  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  and  other  rightist  groups;  we  urge  you 
to  oppose  investigations  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  regardless  of  the 
viewpoints  of  those  attacked. 

When  such  groups  engage  in  overt  actions 
(e.g..  Insurrection,  breaking  Into  the  House 
Chambe:s),  we  have  adeqfuate  tools  of  gov- 
ernment without  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  namely,  police  and  FBI 
to  apprehend,  grand  Juries  to  Indict,  and 
courts  to  try.  If  laws  in  the  area  of  overt 
actions  afi^ecting  Internal  security  are  In- 
adequate, the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is 
empowered  to  recommend  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

But  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Is  empowered  to  Investigate  only 
where  the  fist  amendment  forbids  Congress 
to  legislate:  speech  and  press  ("Un-American 
and  subversive  propaganda")  and  assembly 
and  petitioning  ("un- American  propaganda 
activities").  The  ideas  and  political  activi- 
ties of  dissident  groups  are  not  what  we  have 
to  fear;  the  heart  of  our  democracy  rests  on 
the  citizen's  right  to  say  what  he  thinks 
without  fear  of  governmental  coercion. 

Those  who  would  Justify  attacks  on  un- 
popular groups  by  contending  that  govern- 
ment needs  to  give  information  on  them  and 
expose  them  should  be  reminded  that  It  is 
the  Job  of  citizens  and.  private  political 
organizations  to  debate  with  and  organize 
against  those  they  disagree  with. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Is  now  being  called  on 
by  some  to  check  rightist  activity,  for  the 
committee's  admittedly  unevaluated  files 
■  (protected  from  libel  proceedings  by  legis- 
lative immunity)  have  fed  the  attacks  on 
citizens  by  such  groups. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities'  violations  of  any- 
one's civil  liberties,  to  speak  out  against  its 
approp- latlons,  to  support  a  full  debate  on 
it.  and  to  vote  for  Its  aboliltlon. 
Respectfully  yours» 

HARVpT  O'Connor, 

Chairman. 


PtBRUAST  15,  1965. 
Mr.  Harvey  O'Connor. 

Chairman.   National  Committee  To  Abolish 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, Los  Angeles,.  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  O'Connor:   I  was  Interested  In 
the  letter  your  organization  has  sent  to  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, including  myself,  expressing  your  alarm 
at  suggestions  that  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  investigate  the  Minute- 
men,  the   American  Nael   Party,   and  other 
rightest  groups.    I  personally  think  the  com- 
mittee should  do  so  to  clarify  the  picture. 

I  might  agree  with  you  that  today  these 
groups  are  considerably  less  ominous  to  the 
Integrity  of  our  constitutional  government 
than  they  were  in  the  1930'3  when  foreign 
governments  heading  up  powerful  societies 
In  Germany  and  Italy  supported  these  groups 
financially  and  trained  their  members  In  the 
arts  of  sabotage,  subvenslon,  and  false  prop- 
aganda. However,  It  Is  always  important  to 
have  as  clear  a  picture  of  Just  what  these 
groups  are  up  to.  even  though  they  no  longer 
have  this  kind  of  backing.  It  becomes  par- 
ticularly Important  to  have  the  full  truth 
about  the  extreme  rlghtwlng  groups.  Inas- 
much as  they  have  become  a  convenient 
whipping  boy  for  the  extreme  leftwing  or- 
ganizations to  utilize  to  distract  the  atten- 


tion of  the  American  public  to  the  real 
purport  of  the  leftwing  activities.  Some  of 
these  are  such  convenient  whipping  boys 
that  I  would  like  to  reassure  myself  that 
these  particular  ones  are  not  actuaUy 
financed  and  supported  by  the  Communist 
International. 

For  example,  I  have  found  the  extreme 
leftwing   group   constantly    misrepresenting 
what  at  least  appears  to  me  to  be  the  extent 
of    Influence   and    activity   of   the   extreme 
rlghtwlng  groups.     I  find  the  extreme  left- 
wing  has  a  tendency  to  Include  any  conserva- 
tive organization  In  the  category  of  extreme 
rlghtwlng  activity.    Now,  It  is  important  to 
know  the  extent  to  which  this  may  or  may 
not  be  true.     Indeed.  In  following  out  the 
attacks   on   the   extreme   rlghtwlng   groups, 
we  may  very  well  find  further  Information 
about   the   extreme   leftwing   groups.     Cer- 
tainly the  committee  process  of  studying  and 
gathering  Information  Is  the  fair  and  proper 
way  for  our  society  to  evaluate  these  matters. 
Now,   the  extreme  leftwing  groups  are  a 
serious  threat  to  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  our  society  Inasmuch  as  many  are 
supported  financially  and  their  members  are 
trained   In  sabotage,  subversion,   and   false 
propaganda  by  governments  of  powerful  so- 
cieties abroad.    This  is  not  just  a  question 
of  Indigenous  Communists,  but  rather,  part 
of   an   international   organization   avowedly 
designed  to  overthrow  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States.    I  don't  worry  so 
much  about  the  indigenous  Communist  or 
the  Indigenous  Fascist,  In  the  United  States. 
Public  debate,  freedom  of  assemblage,  and 
freedom  of  speech   will   take  care  of  their 
theses.     But  when  a  foreign  power  deliber- 
ately seeks  to  utilize  these  people,  finances 
them  and  trains  them  In  the  ways  of  violence 
to  men  and  to  Ideas,  we  must  follow  closely 
what  they  are  doing. 

I  find  your  organization  has  riot  had  much 
followthrough  on  what  you  profess  your  in- 
terest to  be,  to  oppose  violations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  anyone's 
civil  rights.  I  have  tried  to  follow  this  course 
and  I  have  found  cooperation  from  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  in  trying 
to  Improve  Its  rules  and  procedures.  Your 
organization  has  continued  to  take  the  low 
road  of  widely  disseminating  to  the  public 
charges  against  the  committee  which  you  fall 
to  substantiate  when  opportunity  Is  afforded 
to  you. 

In  our  previous  correspondence  I  supplied 
to  vou  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  answer  to  your  recent  bill  of  com- 
plaint against  the  committee,  calling  to  yoxir 
attention  that  your  organization  had  Issued 
this  bin  of  complaint  without  giving  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  an 
opportunity  to  give  Its  response.  You  have 
not  seen  fit  to  reply  to  the  committee's  an- 
swers. Your  organization  seems  unconcerned 
about  getting  the  record  straight  on  the 
truth  of  charges  or  the  correction  of  errors. 
I  can  well  understand  if  your  organization 
Is  seeking  to  thrive  on  propaganda  In  the 
nature  of  developing  unsubstantiated 
charges  why  you  would  not  seek  to  get  the 
record  clarified  either  on  your  charges  against 
the  House  Un-American  Actlvlties^^Jommit- 
tee  or  to  get  at  the  real  truth  of  the  extent 
of  the  power  and  activities  of  the  extreme 
rlghtwlng  organizations. 

Now,  do  you  have  a  response  to  the  de- 
tailed reply  which  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  made  to  your  charges, 
which  I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
or  don't  you?  Frankly.  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  Just  what  your  organization  has  been 
set  up  to  accomplish.  In  light  of  your  record 
of  hit-and-run  tactics.  If  your  group  Is  truly 
Interested  In  civil  rights.  I  suggest  you  start 
following  the  procedures  which  reflect  the 
spirit  and  theory  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  FELIX  FRANK- 
FURTER: A  TRIBUTE 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Ao  address  the 
House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people,  of  course,  but  people 
everywhere    who    cherish   freedom   in- 
vested with  knowledge  and  scholarship, 
who  admire  a  high  order  of  intellectual 
courage,    and    who    appreciate    service, 
dedication   and   patriotism   will  mourn 
with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  respect, 
the  passing  of  Associate  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter.   It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
he  was — as  indeed  he  was — one  of  the 
greatest   jurists    of    this    century    and 
among  the  greatest  of  the  great  to  sit  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.     He  had  the 
unique  valor  of  the  American  patriot  who 
could  face  a  sea  of  malice  and  rise  above 
the  indignities  thrown  at  him  with  an 
aplomb  and  with  weapons  of  conviction 
and  integrity  that  confounded  his  ene- 
mies for  all  time.    Those  who  differed 
with  him  on  the  level  of  decent  intellec- 
tual combat  and  for  whom  he  had  friend- 
ship if  not  argumentative  acquiescence, 
never  failed  to  show  him  in  their  words 
and  their  deeds,  or  in  their  personal  rela- 
tionships, the  honor  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  basically  regarded  by  the 
fair  and  the  tolerant. 

But  for  me,  as  long  a  legislator  as  he 
was  a  teacher  and  a  judge,  I  held  him 
high  because  of  the  reverence  and  the 
measured  deference  he  showed  for  the 
decisions  or  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of 
the    United   States,   legislatively   or  in 
committee.    I  do  not  believe  he  would 
have  used  a  word  like  arrogance,  but  he 
held  it  imwise,  certainly  undemocratic 
and  unworthy,  for  nine  hfetime  appoint- 
ees to  the  highest  comt  of  the  land,  to 
dissolve  or  disintegrate  or  cancel  into 
nothingness  the  legislative  enactments 
of  so  broad  and  widely  representative  an 
elective   body   as   the   Congress   of  the 
United  States.    This  deep,  unalterable 
highly  judicial   respect  for  the  demo- 
cratic process,  and  this  unwilUngness, 
except  in  the  most  urgent  and  flagrant 
cases,  to  interfere  with  the  legislative 
process,  marked  him  in  my  mind  as  the 
judge  having  the  most  precise,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  the  most  valuable  quali- 
fications  for   the   tremendously   distin- 
guished post  that  he  held  so  brilUantly 
for  so  long. 

More  than  that,  he  was  so  intensely 
and  so  honorably  judicial— I  prefer  to 
say  extrajudicial— that  he  separated, 
against  the  most  poignant  stirrings  of 
his  own  heart  and  his  own  emotional 
wishes,  his  feelings  as  a  man,  from  his 
duty  as  a  judge.  He  never  confused  or 
confounded  or  mixed  his  own  prejudices, 
however  justified  and  ordinarily  logical, 
with  his  sacred  trust  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Thus  again  and  again  and  still  again  he 
rendered  decisions  and  wrote  opinions 
that  conformed  in  their  brilliant  purity 
with  the  law  and  its  intellectual  pursuit 
but  that  ran  diametrically  counter  to  his 
personal  and  perhaps  emotional  views. 
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This,  as  we  all  know,  can  be  proved  in 
such  matters,  for  instance,  as  civil 
rights.  Yet,  precious  as  these  convic- 
tions of  the  man  were  to  him  as  a  himian 
being,  he  never  permitted  them"  to  im- 
pinge upKjn  his  groping  for  the  truth  and 
the  pristine  dictates  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  righteous 
limits  and  restraints  established  by  law. 

He  never  set  his  own  predilections 
above  the  law  and  he  had  no  faith  in 
absolutes. 

It  is  this,  apart  from  his  learning  and 
his  skill,  that  made  him  the  supreme 
example  of  the  great  judge. 

Thus,  he  was  sublimely  careful  to  keep 
the  court  on  which  he  served  operating 
within  the  orbit  set  for  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution. He  never  sought  to  make  the 
'Court  a  depository  of  power  he  felt  was 
denied  to  it  by  the  basic  law  of  the  land. 
Yet  personally  and  individually,  as  a 
man  serving  his  country  before  he  went 
on  the  bench  and  afterward,  he  did  as 
a  citizen,  wield  an  immense  power  and 
influence.  This  he  did,  not  only 
through  his  superbly  helpful  relation- 
ships with  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  through  the  last  30  or  40  years — 
as  I  well  know — but  also  through  his 
effort  in  bringing  to  the  Government 
agencies  the  finest  talents  in  the  history 
of  our  civil  service.  I  should  like  to  end 
my  appreciation  of  this  patriot  and  citi- 
zen, this  teacher  and  judge,  with  his  own 
remarkable  words  uttered  from  the 
bench  which,  to  me,  represent  the  soul 
and  the  character  of  Felix  Frankfurter. 
He  once  said  and  I  quote: 

One  who  belongs  to  the  most  vilified  and 
persecuted  minority  in  history  is  not  likely 
to  be  insensible  to  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution.  Were  my  purely  per- 
sonal attitude  relevant,  I  should  whole- 
heartedly associate  myself  with  the  general 
libertarian  views  in  the  Court's  opinion, 
representing  as  they  do  the  thought  and 
action  of  a  lifetime 

But  as  judges  we  are  neither  Jew  nor 
gentile,  neither  Catholic  nor  agnostic.  As  a 
member  of  this  Court  I  am  not  Justified  In 
writing  my  private  notions  of  policy  into 
the  Constitution,  no  matter  how  deeply  I 
may  cherish  them  or  how  mischievous  I  may 
deem  their  disregard. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  expressing  the  deep  regret  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  at  the  passing  of 
Justice  Frankfurter.  He  was  a  re- 
nowned scholar,  a  great  teacher,  an 
eminent  jurist  whose  opinions,  whether 
in  the  majority  or  the  minority,  will  be 
documents  which  will  play  a  tremendous 
part  in  the  writing  of  law  for  this  coun- 
try. 

I  particularly  approved  of  his  view, 
which  was  one  of  wise  judicial  restraint. 
I  personally  believe  he  has  given  us 
guidelines  not  only  in  the  law  but  which 
should  be  followed  in  other  areas  of  life 
also.  His  passing  wlU  be  mourned  by  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Michigan. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  granted  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  for  Febmary  27 
be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTITRUST  BILL 


PEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM  MALAD- 
MINISTRATION CAUSED  $2.8  BIL- 
LION LOSS  IN  LIVESTOCK  VALUE 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  maladministration  of  the  feed 
grains  program  beginning  in  1961  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  $2.8  billion  drop  in  live- 
stock and  poultry  farm  inventory  values 
in  the  past  2  years. 

Under  the  feed  grains  program,  market 
prices  were  driven  down  and  kept  down 
by  Government  dumping.  Cheap  corn 
always  means  cheap  livestock.  This  rule 
of  economic  life  invited  overproduction 
of  livestock  and  this,  in  turn,  triggered 
low  hog  and  cattle  prices. 

The  numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry 
have  not  shifted  appreciably  in  the  past 
2  years,  but  values  have.  The  aggregate 
value  of  livestock  and  poultry  on  the 
farm  on  January  1.  1963,  was  $17,251 
million.  Figures  for  January  1, 1965,  just 
released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, show  this  figure  had  skidded  in 
just  2  years  to  $14,427  million— a  drop  of 
over  $2.8  billion. 

The  adverse  effect  of  the  feed  grains 
program  had  filtered  through  the  farm 
economic  system  by  early  1963,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  almost  devas- 
tating. 

Illinois  has  been  hit  especially  hard, 
due  to  the  importance  of  hog  and  cattle 
production  in  our  State.  The  aggregate 
value  of  livestock  and  poultry  on  farm 
dropped  $136  million  during  the  same  2- 
year  period.  On  January  1,  1963,  it  was 
$812  million.  On  January  1,  1965,  it  had 
skidded  to  $676  million. 

Cattle  dropped  from  $142  per  head  to 
$118,  while  hogs  went  from  $28.30  to 
$25.70. 

The  change  in  total  nimibers  was  not 
significant.  For  the  Nation  cattle  In- 
creased from  104  million  to  107  million, 
while  hogs  dropped  from  59  million  to 
53  million.  In  Illinois,  cattle  held  even 
while  hogs  declined  only  slightly  from  7.9 
million  to  7.4  million. 

When  all  the  facts  are  in,  the  feed 
grains  program — with  its  coUossal  cost  to 
taxpayers,  its  adverse  effect  on  our  pri- 
vate grain  merchandising  system,  and 
now  its  staggering  blow  to  on-f arm  live- 
stock values — will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  prize  example  of  how  not  to  admin- 
ister farm  programs. 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathjas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
1964  the  United  States  spent  more  than 
$18  million  on  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Was  this  sum  too  much  or  too 
little  to  preserve  real  freedom  of  the 
marketplace  in  American  industry? 
Did  the  activities  of  these  agencies  tend 
to  cultivate  competition  or  to  frustrate 
it?  Did  these  activities  result  in  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer  or  higher  prices 
to  the  consumer?  Did  they  result  in 
better  products  or  worse  products  ?  Were 
these  activities  our  best  shield  against 
the  dangers  of  monopolies  and  cartels  or 
were  they  merely  an  unnecessary  im- 
pediment to  the  natural  development  of 
our  economy?  Did  these  activities  have 
any  significant  or  consistent  effect,  one 
way  or  the  other?  Are  our  tax  laws  en- 
couraging monopolies?  Do  our  interna- 
tional commitments  discourage  competi- 
tion in  domestic  markets? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  And  I  submit  that 
no  one  does.  Seventy-five  years  ago 
Congress  passed  our  basic  antitrust  law, 
the  Sherman  Act.  A  confusing  patch- 
work of  additions  and  amendments  has 
followed— in  1914.  1936,  and  1950,  some 
of  which  may  now  be  aimed  more  at  de- 
stroying market  freedom  than  promoting 
it.  Consider  the  changes  in  technology 
of  the  past  75  years.  Consider  the 
changes  in  the  world's  political  economy 
and  of  our  changing  role  in  international 
trade  over  the  past  75  years.  Compare 
the  needs  of  1890,  1914,  1936,  and  1950 
with  those  of  today.  Are  the  statutes  of 
those  years  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
today? 

In  the  1963  joint  economic  report,  the 
RepubUcan  minority  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Antitrust  Laws  to  determine  the  impact 
of  these  laws  upon  U.S.  productivity, 
long-range  economic  growth,  trade,  and 
on  foreign  investment  and  on  foreign 
policy  generally.  They  recommend  fur- 
ther that  the  Commission  should  make 
such  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  substance  and  procedures  of  the  anti- 
ti-ust  laws  as  seem  necessary  to  promote 
our  economic  objectives. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  a 
bill— H.R.  12544,  88th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion— to  establish  a  Conference  on  the 
Antitrust  Laws.  Today,  I  offer  again 
what  is  essentially  that  same  bill.  I  have 
noted  with  pleasure  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  last 
month  introduced  a  bill— H.R.  1575— 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission to  revise  the  antitrust  laws.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  bill  closely  parallels  a  bill 
which  Senator  Javits  has  Introduced 
several  times  in  the  Senate — that  is,  S. 
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1255,  88th  Congress,  1st  session.  The 
preamble  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  bill  de- 
clares flatly  that  our  antitnist  laws  "are 
in  certain  major  areas  of  their  appli- 
cation in  need  of  revision"  and  that 
under  the  present  statutes  there  exist 
"conflicts  in  policy."  I  have  not  come 
to  these  conclusions  yet.  I  believe  the 
matter  needs  study.  And  Mr.  Roose- 
velt appears  to  agree.  I  submit  that  the 
questions  which  I  posed  earlier  are  in 
desperate  need  of  imaginative,  unprej- 
udiced, systematic  study.  And  I  welcome 
this  apparent  recognition  from  the  other 
party  of  the  need  to  which  we  in  the 
minority  have  been  trying  to  call  atten- 
tion. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  Conference 
on  the  Antitrust  Laws  and  direct  it  to 
report  with  recommendations  within  2 
years.  The  Antitrust  Conference,  like 
the  Administrative  Conference,  would 
consist  of  a  Council  of  12  members  plus 
a  general  membership  of  at  least  61  ad- 
ditional members. 

This   method  of   organization  would 
permit  drawing  upon  all  knowledgeable 
an4  responsible  groups  who  could  be  of 
real  assistance,   including  members  of 
the^  business  community  and  the  aca- 
demic and  legal  professions,  both  with- 
in  and   outside   Government.     At  the 
same  time,  control  would  not  be  so  widely 
dispersed  as  to  result  In  ineffectiveness. 
Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  events  reported 
in  our  newspapers  remind  us  that  the 
buying  public  is  at  the  mercy  of  groups 
possessing    greatly    concentrated    eco- 
nomic power.    Rejecting  as  we  do  the 
alternative  of  sociaUsm,  the  only  real 
guarantee  to  the  man  in  the  street  that 
he  is  getting  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest 
cost  comes  through  a  truly  free  market. 
I  question  whether  the  consiuner  is  now 
getting  the  fair  shake  that  the  truly  free 
market  can  give  him.    I  believe  there  is 
urgently  needed  a  thorough  study  of  the 
operation  and  effect  of  existing  antitrust 
statutes  upon  competition,  price  levels, 
employment,    profits,   production,   con- 
sumption, and  the  capability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  best  sustain  the  Nation  at  home 
and  abroad.    I  believe  this  job  can  be 
done  if  the  available  talent  is  called  up- 
on.   We  must  develop  a  consistent  anti- 
trust policy  which  relates  to  fact  and 
not  just  slogans,  to  results  and  not  just 
theory,  if  our  economy  is  to  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper  and  produce  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  our  people  and  of 
our    international    responsibilities.      I 
firmly  believe  that  the  bill  I  now  offer  is 
a  necessary  first  step  in  developing  such 
a  policy.       ^^^^^^^^^ 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  similar  to  one 
I  introduced  in  1964  to  make  certain 
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necessary  improvements  in  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act.  The  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act  is  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  which 
compensates  Federal  employees  for  in- 
juries they  incur  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  is 
designed  to  correct  two  shortcomings  In 
the  present  law  in  order  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions for  injured  Federal  workers 
while  they  are  out  of  work  and  at  the 
time  they  return  to  work. 

The  first  amendment  coi^tained  in  the 
bill  would  provide  financial  relief  to  an 
injured  worker  between  the  time  of  his 
injury  and  the  time  he  receives  his  first 
compensation  payment.  Presently,  the 
worker  must  remain  without  salary  or 
compensation  while  disabled  until  his 
claim  is  processed  and  his  first  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  payment 
is  sent  to  him.  In  many  instances  this 
can  be  a  prolonged  and  difQcult  period 
for  the  employee  and  his  family, 
throughout  which  he  must  meet  his 
regular  financial  obligations  to  provide 
his  family  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  provides  that 
during  this  hiatus,  the  injured  Federal 
employee  shall  receive  his  regular  pay 
in  effect  prior  to  his  injury.  Should  an 
overpayment  occur,  the  bill  provides  for 
making  any  necessary  adjustment  by 
withholding  portions  of  the  employee's 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
payments  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be 
equitable  to  the  employee  and  the 
Government. 

The  second  change  made  by  the  bill 
would  allow  a  disabled  employee  who  re- 
turns to  work  to  be  credited  with  annual 
and  sick  leave  for  the  period  he  is  on 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  rolls.  Under  present  law  no  aimual 
or  sick  leave  credits  may  be  made  during 
the  period  an  employee  is  on  leave  with- 
out pay  and  drawing  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  benefits.  The  situa- 
tion is  just  the  opposite  when  the  em- 
ployee is  on  annual  or  sick  leave.  When 
he  is  away  from  his  Job  on  such  leave 
he  is  earning  more  leave  credits.  I  fail 
to  see  why  a  different  rule  should  apply 
to  those  who  have  been  injured  on  the 
job. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  to  grant  this 
bill  early  and  understanding  considera- 
tion. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART  X 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mitlter]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  Installment  of  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis,"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January 
31, 1965. 


This  installment  is  comprised  of  two 
separate  articles  on  New  York  City's 
hospitals,  the  first  relating  to  New 
York's  aged  citizens  and  their  attempts 
to  utilize  the  services  of  these  hospitals; 
and  the  second  to  the  problems  of  run- 
ning a  network  of  hospitals  in  the  Na- 
tion's largest  city. 

The  articles  follow: 
New  York  CrrT  in  Crisis — Crrr  Hospitals: 
Nightmare  for  the  Aged 
(By  Barry  Gottehrer) 
It  was  early  one  morning  last  July  when 
84-year-old    Anna    Gross    collapsed    in    her 
small  apartment  on  West  82d  Street.    Thirty 
minutes  after  her   boarder  had   telephoned 
for  assistance,  two  policemen  and  two  hos- 
pital attendants  had  arrived  with  an  emer- 
gency  ambulance. 

Despite  her  objections  (she  asked  to  go  to 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  a  private  hospital  she 
had  stayed  at  4  years  before  when  she 
underwent  minor  stomach  surgery),  she  was 
taken  to  Knickerbocker  Hospital,  a  private 
hospital  in  Harlem. 

Alter  a  preliminary  examination,  doctors 
learned  that  she  had  suffered  a  stroke  and 
severe  dehydration  brought  on  by  diabetes. 
They  then  told  her  relatives — a  grandson 
and  two  cousins — that  Knickerbocker,  the 
hospital  she  had  been  brought  to,  did  not 
have  any  ward  space  to  accommodate  her. 
At  this  point,  her  grandson  telephoned 
Roosevelt  Hospital  and  was  told  by  some- 
one in  emergency  admissions  that  there  was 
room  there  and  an  ambulance  would  be  sent 
to  Knickerbocker  to  pick  her  up. 

After  a  second  ambulance  ride  and  a  sec- 
ond examination  at  Roosevelt  (which  pro- 
duced the  same  details  as  the  earUer  one), 
she  was  told  that  her  grandson  had  been  mis- 
informed— and  that  Roosevelt  also  did  not 
have  any  ward  space  available. 

While  she  waited  alone  and  unattended  In 
a  small  room  ofl  the  emergency  entrance  for 
nearly  2  hoxxrs,  one  doctor  finally  got  around 
to  trying  to  find  a  bed  for  her  somewhere. 
Because  there  is  no  daily  master  list  of  avail- 
able bed  space  in  New  York's  hospitals,  the 
doctor  had  to  call  each  hospital  individually. 
Though  city  records  later  showed  that 
there  were  more  than  3,000  unused  beds  In 
New  York  hospitals  that  day,  the  doctor  was 
unable  to  find  a  bed  for  the  aged  woman 
until  his  seventh  call — to  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  7  p.m.,  more  than  8 
hours  since  she  had  been  picked  up  by  the 
first  emergency  ambulance,  that  the  84-year- 
old  woman  was  finally  settled  in  a  hospital 
bed  and  received  treatment. 

In  just  1  day,  84-year-old  Anna  Gross  (an 
alias)  had  become  a  victim  of  the  city — and 
what  makes  it  so  much  worse  is  that  it  could 
have  happened  to  any  old  and  disabled  New 
Yorker  with  limited  resources.  In  fact.  It  had 
already  happened  to  thousands  of  aging 
^  New  Yorkers  before  her. 

It  is  rarely  easy  to  be  old  and  it  is  nev» 
easy  to  be  poor  in  any  city.    But.  for  those 
both  old   and  poor,  life  in  New  York  City 
today  has  become  a  nightmare — where,  for- 
gotten by  their  families,  the  aged  find  them- 
selves Increasingly  ignored  by  the  city. 
TOO  little  for  too  few,  too  lat« 
In  the  last  census,  813.827  New  Yorkers — 
more    than    the    total    population    of    San 
Francisco    or    Washington,     D.C. — reported 
they  were  65  or  older,  with  229,663  above  75. 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  749  percent 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  compared  to  a 
126-percent  Increase  for  the  city's  total  pop- 
ulation.   Today,  1  in  every  10  New  Yorkers 
Is  65  or  older  and.  by  1970.  more  than  1.5 
million  residents  are  expected  to  faU  Into 
this  age  group. 
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What  makes  the  aged  problem  so  critical 
Is  that  this  group's  Income  and  opportuni- 
ties have  not  kept  pace  with  its  increased 
longevity.  Of  New  York's  aged  families, 
102,712  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  In 
1960.  And,  of  the  144,127  living  alone  or 
with  nonrelatlves,  70  percent  earned  less 
than  $2,000  a  year. 

Despite  an  annual  city  outlay  of  more 
than  $300  million  for  institutional  care  for 
the  aged,  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Aging, 
a  branch  of  the  Community  Council  of 
Greater  New  York,  believes  that  "unfortu- 
nately for  both  the  taxpayer  and  the.  elderly, 
this  amounts  to  'too  little  for  too  few,  too 
late.'  " 

"We  all  know  that  there  are  many  aged 
and  aging  persons  who  need  some  kind  of 
care  including  preventive  care,  who  are  not 
now  getting  it,"  said  Mayor  Robert  Wagner. 
"There  are  many  who  could  remain  or  be  re- 
turned as  active  and  productive  members  of 
our  society  If  they  could  be  given  proper 
rehabilitation,  and  the  social  guidance  that 
Is  part  of  scientific  rehabilitation  work.  The 
costs  Involved  are  inunense  but  what  we 
could  save,  both  socially  and  economically. 
by  doing  what  we  should  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens, is  also  immense." 

Mayor  Wagner  made  this  statement  In 
October  of  1962.  Yet  today,  more  than  2 
yeeirs  later,  the  problems  of  New  York's  aged 
and  aging  remain  critical  and  no  closer  to 
solution. 

Medical  care  is  perhaps  the  greatest  prob- 
lem for  the  aged  of  New  York  City  but  hous- 
ing is  not  far  behind.  Despite  the  construc- 
tion of  2.866  apartments  designed  and  priced 
for  the  elderly  (another  6,897  are  either  un- 
der construction  or  in  planning) ,  more  than 
50,000  elderly  single  New  Yorkers  still  live 
In  substandard  dwellings  with  no  place  to 
go,  no  one  to  turn  to,  and  little  hope  for  the 
future. 

What  Is  It  like  to  be  old,  poor,  and  dis- 
abled In  New  York  City? 

WHERE  TO    GO NTJRSING   HOMES    INADEQUATE 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  Anna  Gross,  a 
New  Yorker  for  all  but  the  first  10  of  her  84 
years.  Since  the  death  of  her  son  in  1951, 
the  widow  had  lived  off  his  Insurance  and 
savings  in  a  small  apartment  on  West  82d 
Street,  between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam 
Avenues. 

Unable  to  collect  social  security  because 
of  a  technicality  (unaware  that  the  law  had 
been  amended  In  1959,  making  her  eligible, 
she  had  failed  to  file  In  time),  she  had  re- 
lied on  a  series  of  elderly  boarders. 

Despite  her  Increasing  age,  she  had  re- 
mained In  good  health,  physically  sound  and 
mentally  alert.  And.  despite  one  grandson 
and  several  cousins  who  lived  outside  the 
city,  she  had  remained  totally  self-sufBclent 
and  self-sustaining,  spending  her  lelsxire 
hours  socializing  with  her  aging  neighbors 
and  watching  television. 

This  was  her  life  until  last  July.  It  will 
never  be  the  same  again. 

Within  6  weeks  after  her  admission  to 
Metropolitan  Hospital,  her  diabetes  was  fully 
under  control  and,  despite  paralysis  of  one 
arm  and  leg  due  to  the  stroke,  she  was  con- 
sidered mentally  alert  enough  and  physically 
able  enough  for  discharge. 

The  problem,  however,  was  where  could 
she  go.  She  coxxld  not  return  to  her  apart- 
ment becaiase  she  no  longer  could  take  care 
of  herself.  She  could  not  afford  a  nurse 
because  her  savings  had  dwindled  to  nearly 
$1,000.  And  she  covild  not  move  In  with 
her  relatives  because  they  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient room  for  her. 

Obviously,  she  needed  to  be  discharged 
into  a  nursing  home,  but  In  New  York  City, 
when  a  patient's  savings  are  limited  and  she 
is  unable  to  care  for  herself,  this  Is  no  longer 
an  easy  matter. 

Oddly  enough,  the  majority  of  nursing 
homes  In  this  city,  both  public  and  private. 


are  not  equipped  to  take  care  of  patients 
who  need  24-hour  medical  attention  or  who 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  And 
some  of  the  others — particularly  the  private 
homes  supported  by  charitable  organiza- 
tions— lose  interest  when  they  learn  a  patient 
or  his  relatives  are  unable  to  make  a  con- 
tribution at  the  time  of  admission. 

It  Is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  patient  to  be 
accepted  (which  means  he  Is  acceptable  but 
then  must  wait  on  a  waiting  list  of  indefinite 
length)  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  relative 
is  told  by  an  official  of  the  charity  home  that, 
because  of  his  Income,  he  should  contribute 
a  specified  amount  to  the  home. 

What  happens  if  he  doesn't  is  always  left 
unsaid. 

Two  months  after  she  was  ready  for  dis- 
charge and  nearly  5  weeks  after  a  hospital 
social  caseworker  had  filed  for  welfare,  Mrs. 
Gross  had  still  not  heard  from  the  Amster- 
dam Welfare  Center. 

This  did  not  happen  last  week  or  the  week 
before — when  the  department  of  welfare  was 
terribly  undermanned  because  of  its  strike  of 
7,000  workers. 

This  happened  last  fall — when  the  depart- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  operating  at  full 
strength. 

Telephone  calls  by  the  hospital  worker  and 
by  her  relatives  Invariably  found  the  Welfare 
Center's  phones  bvisy.  And,  finally,  when  a 
call  did  manage  to  go  through,  It  waa,  at 
first  Impossible  to  locate  the  application  or 
the  worker  assigned  to  handle  it. 

While  she  waited,  Mrs.  Gross  was  moved 
half  a  dozen  times  from  one  room  In  a  ward 
to  another,  at  one  point  spending  several 
nights  In  the  hallwajre. 

The  longer  she  stayed — and  the  longer  she 
waited — the  more  she  felt  she  was  being  Ig- 
nored by  the  hospital's  doctors  and  nurses. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  she  was  convinced 
that,  as  one  of  the  few  white,  English-speak- 
ing patients  in  the  ward,  she  was  being 
discriminated  against. 

Yet.  to  an  outsider,  a  visitor  to  the  wards 
of  Metropolitan  Hospital,  discrimination, 
even  if  it  does  exist,  is  onljta  minor  prob- 
lem facing  the  hospital's  patients.  For  many 
of  the  patients — white,  Negro,  or  Puerto 
Rican — the  attitude  and  caliber  of  the  staff 
creates  a  far  more  considerable  hardship. 

SICK    PATIENTS IGNORED    BY    NURSES 

Typical  was  one  afternoon  last  fall. 

Despite  six  buzzer  calls  from  six  different 
patients  all  seeking  assistance  In  the  same 
ward,  two  registered  nurses  and  five  lesser 
female  employees  continued  talking  In  their 
room  at  the  entrance  to  the  ward.  When  a 
visitor  told  them  that  one  patient  had  vom- 
ited all  over  herself  and  needed  assistance, 
the  head  nxirse  said  It  would  be  taken 
care  of. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  though  five  of  the 
women  Including  the  nurse  In  charge  re- 
mained In  the  room  talking,  not  one  of  the 
six  patients  had  been  attended  to.  Re- 
minded by  the  visitor,  the  head  nurse 
snapped,  "We  heard  you  the  first  time.  Mister. 
We'll  take  care  of  It  when  we  have  time." 

It  was  another  10  minutes  before  the  six 
patients  were  attended  to. 

"I  don't  mind  dying  of  old  age  but  I  don't 
want  to  be  killed,"  Mrs.  Gross  told  her  rela- 
tives.   "Please  get  me  out  of  here." 

Her  fears  and  her  complaints  are  by  no 
means  unique.  Other  patients  at  Metropoli- 
tan and  the  other  city  hospitals  have  suf- 
fered for  years  because  of  the  city's  failure 
to  attract  and  satisfy  top  personnel. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  city 
hospitals  and  all  city  hospital  employees  are 
inferior.  That  Is  clearly  untrue.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  many  patients  and  the 
city,  which  Is  paying  for  most  of  them,  fre- 
quently are  not  getting  their  money'6  worth. 

Though  a  welfare  Investigator  finally  did 
get  around  to  checking  out  Mrs.  Gross'  case, 
she  was  able  to  leave  Metropolitan  Hospital 


only  when  a  relative  found  a  vacancy  for 
her  In  the  Klngsbrldge  Heights  Nursing 
Home  in  the  upper  Bronx.  Yet — even  In  her 
transfer — the  aged  woman  was  to  receive  a 
further  example  of  a  city  hospital  In  action. 
One  morning,  a  few  days  before  she  left 
the  hospital,  someone  (no  one  seems  to  re- 
member exactly  who  It  was)  moved  her  from 
one  room  to  another.  During  the  moving, 
the  woman's  dentures,  which  had  been  in  a 
glass  next  to  her  bed,  disappeared.  Though 
she  repeatedly  asked  for  them  during  the 
next  few  days,  she  received  neither  the 
teeth,  nor  an  explanation.  , 

A  STATISTIC CTTY  WOULD  LIKE  TO  FORGET 

Finally,  after  a  relative  wrote  the  hospital 
supervisor  demanding  an  explanation,  the 
hospital  replied  In  a  letter  several  weeks  later 
that  the  dentures  apparently  had  been  lost. 
The  hospital  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  in- 
convenience and  added  that.  If  the  patient 
wanted  to  file  a  claim,  she  should  do  it  with 
the  department  of  hospitals. 

The  letter  did  not  bother  to  say  what  the 
woman  was  supposed  to  do  until  she  re- 
ceived funds  from  the  city  (which  could  drag 
out  endlessly)   to  replace  the  dentures. 

Mrs.  Gross  remained  at  the  home  in  the 
upper  Bronx  for  5  weeks  sharing  a  small 
room  in  a  private  home  with  four  other  aged 
women.  For  $95  a  week,  which  she  paid  out 
of  her  remaining  savings,  she  received  her 
room  and  her  board  (because  she  had  no 
teeth  she  could  eat  only  a  bland  diet) .  The 
weekly  doctor's  visits  and  medication  were 
extra. 

She  liked  the  home  but,  when  an  opening 
came  up  in  a  larger  home  with  medical 
treatment  Included,  she  decided  to  move. 

Now,  In  another  home  In  the  Bronx,  she 
has  turned  over  all  but  $120  of  her  savings 
(which  the  city  welfare  people  have  per- 
mitted her  to  keep  for  burial  expenses). 
She  had  been  assured  by  administrators  of 
the  home  that  she  now  has  nothing  to  worry 
about.  They  have  told  her  that  when  her 
funds  run  out  the  department  of  welfare  will 
continue  to  pay  for  her  upkeep  at  the  home. 

Her  relatives  have  told  her  that  they  will 
not  contribute  to  her  upkeep  and  now,  be- 
cause of  the  welfare  strike  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  only  emergency  new  cases 
will  be  accepted  until  It  is  settled,  she  doesn't 
know  what  will  happen  to  her. 

Like  a  great  many  other  older  New  Yorkers. 
Anna  Gross  has  given  up.  In  just  7  months, 
she  has  learned  that  the  city  and  the  people 
who  work  for  it  have  little  time  and  less 
Interest  in  her  problems  and  what  becomes 
of  her. 

To  her  relatives,  who  cannot  afford  to  sup- 
port her  and  don't  have  room  enough  to 
take  her  In.  she  has  become  something  of 
a  burden. 

To  the  people  who  run  the  home  she  now 
lives  In,  she  has  become  little  more  than  a 
means  of  obtaining  welfare  funds  from  the 
city. 

And  to  the  city  Itself,  she  has  become  a 
statistic,  a  number  the  administration  would 
like  to  forget. 

To  New  York,  a  city  which  has  failed  to 
provide  adequate  services  and  a  good  life  for 
Its  young  and  middle-aged  citizens,  the 
problems  of  the  aged  may  seem  secondary. 
But  to  a  city  in  which  the  aged  population 
has  Increased  sharply  and  will  continue  to 
Increase  In  the  next  decade,  it  is  a  problem 
that  no  longer  can  be  ignored. 


New  York  Ctit  in  Crisis — City  HospriALs: 

A  Product  of  Bureaucracy 

(By  Claude  Lewis  and  Barry  Gottehrer) 

Isaiah  Lee  Is  a  30-year-old  Formosan  who 

can  speak  and  understand  Chinese.  Japanese. 

French  and  English.     He  cannot,  however, 

speak  or  understand  Spanish. 

For  most  New  Yorkers,  this  linguistic  limi- 
tation would  present  no  special  problem.  But 
Isaiah  Lee  Is  an  exception.     He  is  a  social 
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caseworker,  employed  by  the  department  of 
hospitals,  at  Manhattan's  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital where  the  majority  of  the  patients  are 
Puerto  Rlcans  who  speak  and  understand 
only  Spanish. 

It  Is  his  job  to  obtain  detailed  biographical 
and  financial  Information  from  each  of  150 
patients  assigned  to  him,  make  applications 
for  welfare  and  then  help  the  patients  pre- 
pare for  care  after  discharge. 

EXPEDIENCY 

The  fact  that  he  Is  bright  (he  holds  a 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska) and  dedicated  hasn't  made  it  any 
easier  for  him  or  his  patients  in  the  7  months 
he  has  worked  at  the  hospital. 

Because  of  his  heavy  accent,  most  of  his 
patients  (even  English-speaking  ones)  have 
difficulty  understanding  his  questions.  And. 
because  of  his  inability  to  speak  or  under- 
stand Spanish,  he  has  even  greater  difficulty 
In  understanding  their  answers.  Yet  even 
when  he  has  been  able  to  communicate  with 
his  patients,  he  has  learned  that  it  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  help  them. 

Unfortunately,  this  tragic  lack  of  under- 
standing and  communication  is  not  limited 
to  Isaiah  Lee  and  his  patients  at  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital.  Today,  It  permeates  almost 
every  level  of  life  in  New  York  City  where 
the  government  has  consistently  failed  its 
workers  and  has  increasingly  forgotten  about 
its  citizens. 

Metropolitan  Hospital,  located  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Spanish  Harlem  at  97th  Street  and 
First  Avenue,  Is  certainly  not  the  worst  of 
the  21  city  hospitals.  It  Is  not  the  best 
either. 

Yet  1  month  there — as  a  worker  or  as  a 
patient— Is  enough  to  convince  anyone  that 
the  city,  despite  a  talented  and  diligent  com- 
missioner of  hospitals,  is  clearly  not  keeping 
pace  with  its  problems. 

According  to  the  department  of  hospitals' 
personnel  section,  the  only  requirement  for 
Mr.  Lee's  position  as  social  caseworker  Is  a 
master's  degree  In  social  casework  from  an 
accredited  college. 

NO  test  rbquired 
No  test,  no  language  proficiency  and  no 
depth  interview  are  required,  according  to  a 
department  spokesman.  Since  the  Job  pays 
$6,290  a  year  to  start  and  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  $7,490  after  approximately  6 
yefrs.  the  city  cannot  afford  to  be  particu- 
larly selective  In  its  hiring.  Top  personnel, 
If  they  accept  a  lower-rung  city  job,  rarely 
stay  long  before  moving  elsewhere,  generally 
into  private  Industry. 

Seated  in  a  narrow  fifth-floor  office  within 
walking  distance  of  the  four  wards  he  must 
cover  daily,  Isaiah  Lee  is  surrounded  by 
paperwork  and  buried  by  bureaucracy. 

Dozens  of  applications  for  welfare  are  piled 
neatly  in  one  corner  of  the  desk,  many  6f 
them  still  imanswered  though  he  had  for- 
warded them  to  one  of  the  city's  welfare  cen- 
ters weeks  and  even  months  before. 

Mr.  Lee  no  longer  Is  surprised  by  the  wait- 
ing. Since  there  is  no  master  list  showing 
exactly  which  nursing  home  might  have  a 
vacancy.  Mr.  Lee  is  faced  with  three 
choices : 

He  can  telephone  eadh  of  the  city's  more 
than  50  public  and  private  nursing  homes 
each  day  (which  he  simply  doesn't  have  time 
to  do). 

He  can  rely  on  relatives  and  friends  (If 
they  are  willing)  to  find  a  home  for  the 
patient. 

Or,  overwhelmed  by  the  workload,  frus- 
trated by  the  redtape.  and  distressed  by  the 
lack  of  progress,  he  can  simply  give  up.  Like 
a  great  many  other  people  working  for  the 
city,  secure  In  their  jobs  regardless  of  their 
performance,  he  can  bpcome  immune  to  any- 
one's problems  but  his  own. 

Isaiah  Lee  has  not  yet  given  up  but  It  is 
not  because  he  did  npt  have  considerable 
reason. 
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"We  have  many  people  here  who  are  too 
old  and  senile  to  do  much  for."  he  said. 
"It's  the  others  who  are  still  alert,  who  don't 
belong  In  a  hospital  any  more  but  have  no 
place  to  go.  You  want  to  help  them  and 
you  try  to  help  them.  But  things  move 
very  slowly,  very  very  slowly.  You  want  to 
do  more  but  you  can't." 

It  is  not  that  the  supervisors  at  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital  are  unaware  of  these  problems. 
They  are.  But,  for  them,  the  problems  and 
frustrations  are  so  far  ranging  that  they 
stagger  the  Imagination. 

Once  located  on  Welfare  Island,  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital  moved  to  its  present  location  In 
1957  and  today,  with  1,000  beds  (the  same 
number  it  had  In  1957),  It  serves  all  of  the 
people  living  and  working  in  an  area  that 
stretches  from  river  to  river  and  from  42d 
to  116th  Streets. 

"Oxzr  No.  1  problem  Is  overcrowding,"  says 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Piazza,  administrator  of  the 
hospital.  "On  occasion,  we  have  to  treat  pa- 
tients in  an  outpatient  clinic  when  they 
should  be  in  the  hospital.  It's  what  we  call 
a  calculated  risk.  There  just  isn't  any  place 
to  put  all  of  the  people  who  should  be  in  bed 
in  a  hospital  with  proper  nursing,  quiet,  fa- 
cilities required  to  bring  them  back  to  a 
healthy  state.  We  could  use  another  1,000 
beds  here  In  order  to  function  at  a  good  and 
proper  level  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  com- 
munity." 

nurse  shortage 

In  1964,  Metropolitan  IIost»ltal  treated 
505,995  people,  an  average  of  nearly  1,400  a 
day.  In  its  outpatient  clinic  with  a  staff  of 
only  68,  including  only  36  nurses. 

To  take  care  of  more  than  24,000  Inpatients 
each  year  (only  Bellevue  and  Kings  County 
have  more),  Mrs.  Ruth  Rose,  senior  super- 
visor of  nursing  at  the  hospital,  says  she 
needs  297  registered  nurses.  Right  now.  Met- 
ropolitan has  only  74  registered  nurses  on  its 
staff.  ' 

"I  would  rather  have  297  registered  nurses 
than  $1  million,"  says  Mrs.  Rose,  who  has 
been  forced  to  hire  219  practical  nurses  (less 
educated,  less  experienced,  and  not  permitted 
to  perform  many  duties  a  registered  nurse 
can)  to  try  and  make  up  for  the  shortage. 
"It's  hard  to  get  people  to  work  nights,  be- 
cause of  attacks  by  men  in  this  area.  It's 
not  safe  to  walk  the  streets  here  at  night. 
We  pomplaln  and  get  some  relief,  but  we 
need  more  police  In  the  area." 

Because  of  the  limited  pay  scale,  the  over- 
crowded, understaffed  conditions,  the  diffi- 
culty In  accomplishing  anything,  and  the  lo- 
cations (many  are  in  or  nearby  slum  areas), 
the  city  hospitals  have  been  forced  to  settle 
for  second  best  In  personnel.  Yet  the  prob- 
lems at  Metropolitan  and  other  city  hospitals 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  personnel. 

Typical  Is  Metropolitan's  request  for  a  gen- 
erator. Several  years  ago,  when  the  city  suf- 
fered a  massive  power  failure,  the  city  gov- 
ernment decided  that  each  of  Its  hospitals 
must  have  generators  just  in  case  the  city's 
power  should  ever  fall  again.  Today,  nearly 
4  years  since  the  major  city  power  falliu-e, 
Metropolitan  still  Is  without  its  generators. 
The  reason  for  the  delay?    Redtape. 

A  HOPE 

"We  expect  them  soon,"  said  Dr.  Piazza, 
and  smiled. 

Despite  Its  $15  million  budget  (only  Belle- 
vue and  Kings  County  are  larger),  there  Is 
still  a  dally  shortage  of  towels,  sheets,  and 
more  vital  equipment. 

"Sometimes  It  takes  a  full  year  to  get  a 
piece  of  equipment  you  really  need,"  says 
Dr.  Piazza. 

Though  the  hospital  personnel  and  admin- 
istrators are  frustrated  and  disillusioned  by 
the  city's  Inability  and  Indifference  to  their 
problems,  It  Is  the  patient  who  Inevitably 
must  pay,  with  his  health  and  occasionally 
with  his  life. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  today  are  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam.  The  President  is  being 
criticized  from  all  sides.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  far  more  widespread 
support  for  the  President's  approach  to 
the  problem  than  appears  from  the  pub- 
lic media. 

I  have  developed  this  thought  in  an 
open  letter  to  the  President,  which  I  am 
sending  him  today.    It  reads  as  follows: 
Dear  Mr.  President:  If  one  were  to  Judge 
from  the  public  media,  one  might  suppose 
that  the  general  line  you  have  been  follow- 
ing In  Vietnam  has  little   support  In  this 
country.    Most  speeches,  articles  or  ads  at- 
tack you  for  being  either  too  hard  or  too  soft. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  Goldwaters, 
the  Nlxons,  and  the  Joe  Alsops,  calling  for 
full-scale  war  against  North  Vietnam  and 
maybe    Communist    China.      On    the    other 
hand,  we  have  all  kinds  of  people,  including 
especially  many  liberals,  who  are  either  urg- 
ing a  puUout  from  Vietnam  or  who  keep 
tening  you  to  negotiate,  negotiate,  negotiate. 
While  they  may  not  be  so  outspoken,  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  refuse  as 
you  do  to  accept  an  oversimplified  either /or 
position.    While  they  are  miserably  unhappy 
about  the  situation  (as  I  am  sure  you  are) 
and  while  they  may  wish  that  a  cease-fire 
were  In  effect  and  negotiations  for  a  viable 
settlement  were  going  on  (as  I  am  sure  you 
do  also),  they  do  not  want  you  to  let  the 
Communists  have  their  way  In  Vietnam  and 
they  do  not  want  you  to  widen  the  war. 

Hanson  Baldwin's  article  In  Time  mag- 
azine for  February  21,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
statement  of  the  views  of  many  Pentagon 
military  men.  Is  a  brilliant  exposition  of  a 
policy  the  American  people,  in  my  view, 
simply  will  not  support.  Mr.  Baldwin  calls 
for  a  Korean-type  war  in  Vietnam,  fully  rec- 
ognizing the  likelihood  that  Red  China  would 
probably  be  drawn  in.  Pointing  to  the 
Cuban  precedent,  he  predicts  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  not  respond  with  nuclear 
attacks,  and  he  may  be  right,  but  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam's  vitals,  would  the  American 
people  be  prepared  to  accept  the  risks  they 
were  prepared  to  accept  to  get  Soviet  missiles, 
aimed  at  our  vitals,  out  of  Cuba?  I  doubt  it. 
The  threat  in  Vietnam  to  our  security  Is  too 
Indirect,  too  remote,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
reaped  are  too  tenilous  and  uncertain. 

Stand  fast  against  the  "hawks,"  Mr.  Pres- 
ident.   The  American  people  are  with  you. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  polls  show,  ma- 
jority sentiment  In  this  country  is  not  for 
a  puUout  from  Vietnam.  There  Is  wide  rec- 
ognition of  what  such  a  decision  would  do 
to  the  morale  of  our  friends  around  the 
world  who  are  resisting  communism — in 
Thailand,  In  the  Philippines,  in  West  Berlin, 
in  Venezuela — and  to  their  confidence  In  us. 
(I  found  last  summer,  even  In  countries  such 
as  Burma  and  India,  people  hoping  that  the 
United  States  will  not  withdraw  and  leave 
southeast  Asia  completely  unprotected 
against  the  Chinese  Communists.) 

But  what  about  these  more  and  more  fre- 
quent appeals  to  you  to  negotiate?  Do  these 
perhaps  reflect  American  public  opinion? 
After  all,  Americans  are  great  believers  in  the 
conference  table. 

Here  again,  I  suspect  that  your  position  is 
more  vsridely  understood  than  the  flood  of 
published   comment   might   Indicate.     The 
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question  surely  Is  not  as  simple  as  many  of 
the  appeals  Imply.  It  Is  not  whether  to  ne- 
gotiate, but  under  what  circumstances,  with 
whom,  with  what  end  In  view,  and  with  what 
prospects  of  success. 

As  traders,  Americans  can  understand  that. 
They  might  understand  It  better  If  you 
could  spell  It  out  for  them,  but  they  know 
you  can't  lay  all  your  cards  on  the  table. 
It  may  well  be,  for  example,  that  you  have- 
concluded  that  any  settlement  In  Vietnam, 
In  order  to  be  viable,  must  be  part  of  a 
package  Involving  the  settlement  of  many 
broader  Issues  affecting  the  future  of  the  Par 
East,  but  that  you  do  not  feel  In  a  position 
today  to  Indicate  your  thinking  as  to  the 
outlines  of  such  a  broader  settlement. 

To  those  of  my  fellow  liberals  who  keep 
vu-glng  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations,  I  should 
like  \o  suggest  a  few  questions  worth  ponder- 
ing: 

Why  should  Pelping  be  interested  In  serloxis 
negotiations  oyer  Vietnam  now  (except  for 
our  virtual  siurender)  ?  If  North  Vietnam 
might  have  greater  reason  to  call  off  the 
fighting,  what  can  we  do  to  widen  this  po- 
tential area  of  disagreement  between  Han^ 
and  Pelping?  Can  we  werk  with  the  Soviet. 
Union  m  this  area?  Wf^t  steps  can  we  takfe 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  among  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam?  If  a  neutralization  of  all 
Vietnam  could  be  achieved,  as  suggested  by 
De  Gaulle,  what  guarantees  could  be  provided 
against  a  Laos- type  erosion  of  the  agree- 
ment? In  light  of  the  absence  from  the  U.N. 
of  both  Vletnams  and  mainland  China,  and 
in  light  of  the  permanent  members'  veto 
power  in  the  Security  Council,  what  else  can 
the  U.N.  realistically  do  beyond  providing  a 
peacekeeper's  presence  if  an  agreement  is 
reached?  What  Is  the  necessary  relation- 
ship. If  any,  between  a  cease-fire  and  nego- 
tiations (remembering  that  In  Korea  we  ne- 
gotiated for  many  months  while  the  fighting 
continued)  ? 

You,  Mr.  President,  are  well  aware  of  these 
questions.  They  represent  Just  a  few  of  the 
complexities  Involved,  complexities  which  too 
often  seem  Ignored  by  the  simple  pleas  to 
negotiate.  Last  fall  Senator  Goldwater  was 
rightly  accvised  of  oversimplifying  interna- 
tional problems.  Some  of  your  liberal 
friends  who  today  are  criticizing  you,  Mr. 
President,  might  do  well  to  consider  whether 
they  are  not  oversimplifying  from  the  other 
end  of  the  political  spectrum. 

I  hope  and  believe,  Mr.  President,  tjiat 
you  agree  with  the  view  that  In  the  long 
run  military  measures  alone  cannot  solve 
the  problems  of  Vietnam  and  that  a  new 
political  settlement  must  be  our  objective. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  you  and  your  ad- 
visers are  giving  great  thought  to  the  pos- 
sible nature  of  such  a  settlement  and  to  the 
possible  means  for  achieving  it.  What  you 
can  tell  us  about  all  this  would  be  welcome 
and,  I  am  sure,  reassuring.  But,  whether 
you  can  tell  lis  or  not,  the  world  knows  that 
you  are  no  Jlngolst  and  that  you  desperately 
want  to  preserve  the  peace.  (The  general 
reaction  overseas  to  our  recent  retaliatory 
bBQjbings  confirms  the  widespread  trust  of 
tn^TTnlted  States  and  Its  motives.)  The 
world  also  knows  that,  remembering  Munich 
and  the  Sudetenland,  you  realize  that  ap- 
peasement Is  not  the  way  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

There  Is  nothing  easier  In  this  complex 
world  of  ours  than  to  frame  false  either/or 
imperatives.  More  often  than  not,  such  ex- 
pressions represent  a  kind  of  Immature  Im- 
patience. A  measure  of  our  maturity,  as  we 
perforce  carry  the  responsibilities  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  may- well  be 
the  degree  to  which  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  burdens  of  long-term  sacrifices  and  re- 
sist the  false  appeal  of  quick  solutions  that 
may  well  represent  disaster.  That  you,  Mr. 
President,  will  meet  this  test  is  the  convic- 


tion of  this  Congressman  and,  I  believe,  at 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Congress. 


APPORTIONMENT  OP  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  article  V 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
Application  of  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for 
proposing  Amendments,  which  in  either  Case, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  by  Conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode 
of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress;   •   •   • 

Last  December  I  met  in  Chicago  with 
leaders  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments and  it  was  later  decided  that  the 
coimcil  would  urge  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  States  to  petition  the  Con- 
gress to  either  call  a  convention  or  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  ratification.  Last  week  the  Missouri 
Legislature  Anally  passed  the  resolution 
proposed  by  t^e  council  and  is  one  of  the 
16  States  to  l^ave  done  so.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  wording  of  the  resolution 
is  identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution  64 
which  I  have  introduced.  Those  of  us 
who  have  introduced  resolutions  on  this 
very  important  constitutional  issue  are 
determined  that  the  Congress  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  the  very  near 
future.  To  this  end  we  have  formed  a 
steering  committee  to  press  for  Imme- 
diate consideration.  As  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  I  intend  to  take  all 
action  available  to  us  imder  the  rules  to 
reach  a  vote  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  include  a  copy  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  2,  as 
passed  by  the  Missouri  General  Assembly 
by  a  vote  of  109  to  45  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  21  to  11  in  the  Mis- 
souri Senate: 

House   CoNcxniRENT  Resolution   2 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives (the  senate  concurring) ,  That  this  legis- 
lature respectfully  applies  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"abticlb  — 

"SEcnoN  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
meiftbership  oi  one  house  of  such  legislature 


on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State; 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  its  determination 
of  how  membership  governing  bodies  of  Ita 
subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
imless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  aa 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-foiU"ths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  In  this  reso- 
lution prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State." 


THE  ROLE  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR 
IN  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROG- 
RESS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  t)f  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
charter  that  emerged  from  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Republics  at  Punta  del 
Este,  Uruguay,  from  August  5  to  17, 1961, 
is  destined  to  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  significant 
documents  of  the  20th  century.  This 
charter,  which  established  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  is  only  3  V2  years  old.  It  is 
widely  known  but  not  widely  understood. 
For  I  believe  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
when  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  has 
had  the  chance  to  be  sufBclently  used 
and  tested  to  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed,  it  will  earn  its 
place  alongside  the  Magna  Carta,  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  of 
Mexico,  and  the  other  great  instruments 
of  freedom  and  social  justice. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  achievements 
of  the  charter  is  its  recognition  of  the 
role  that  organized  labor  must  play  in 
any  national  program  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  preamble  to 
the  charter  states: 

We,  the  American  Republics,  hereby  pro- 
claim our  decision  to  unite  In  a  common 
effort  to  bring  our  people  accelerated  eco- 
nomic progress  and  broader  social  Justice 
virithln  the  framework  of  personal  dignity 
and  political  liberty. 

The  charter  itself  expands  upon  this 
lofty  goal  and  sets  out  the  basic  require- 
ments for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment.  According  to  chapter  n  of  title  II: 

1.  Participating  Latin  American  countries 
agree  to  Introduce  or  strengthen  systems  for 
the  preparation,  execution,  and  periodic  re- 
vision of  national  programs  for  economic  and 
social  development  consistent  with  the  prln- 
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clples,  objectives,  and  requirements  contained 
Hi  this  document.  Participating  Latin 
American  countries  should  formulate  long- 
term  development  programs. 


Such  national  development  programs 
are  supposed  to  incorporate  self-help  ef- 
forts directed  toward  "improvement  of 
human  resources  and  widening  of  op- 
portunities by  providing  adequate  re- 
muneration for  work  performed,  encour- 
aging the  talents  of  managers,  entre- 
preneurs, and  wage  earners;  providing 
more  productive  employment  for  imder- 
employed  manpower;  establishing  effec- 
tive systems  of  labor  relations,  and  pro- 
cedures for  consultation  and  collabora- 
tion among  public  authorities,  employer 
associations,  and  labor  organizations." 
Labor  participates  in  the  Alliance  pri- 
marily through  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development— AIFLD — 
a  nonprofit  organization  supported  joint- 
ly by  unions,  employers,   and  govern- 
ment.   It  has  operated  as  a  school  to 
train  Latin  American  labor  leaders  and 
as  an  arm  for  the  planning  and  con- 
struction  of    social    projects    in   Latin 
America.     The  fact  that  the  Alliance 
has  helped  build  200,000  new  houses  is 
a  partial  tribute  to  the  success  of  this 
phase  of  the  program. 

In  the  February  1965  issue  of  the 
Boilermakers-Blacksmiths  Record,  the 
publication  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Build- 
ers Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Helpers, 
is  an  article  entitled  "The  Alliance  for 
Progress."  This  well  written  and  illu- 
minating article,  by  Lester  L.  Zosel,  tells 
the  story  of  labor's  role  in  the  Alliance. 
It  is  succinct  and  well  worth  reading 
for  the  understanding  of  our  interna- 
tional partnership  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  which  it  furthers.  With 
unanimous  consent  I  am  inserting  the 
article  by  Lester  L.  Zosel  in  the  Record  : 
The  Alliance  fob  P«ogress — Social  and 
Economic  Reforms  m  the  Americas  or 
Poverty,  Chaos,  and  Continited  Oppres- 
sion? 

(By  Lester  t..  Zosel) 

On  March  13,  1961.  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy announced  that  he  was  calling  upon  all 
of  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  to  Join  in 
an  "Alliance  for  Progress  •  •  ♦  a  vast  coopera- 
tive effort,  unparalleled  In  magnitude  and 
nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs 
of  the  American  people  for  homes,  work  and 
land,  health  and  schools." 

He  unveiled  this  sweeping  new  program  to 
a  group  of  Latin  American  leaders  attending 
a  White  House  reception.  The  next  day. 
March  14,  he  sent  his  program  to  Congress 
with  a  request  for  the  necessary  funds  to 
give  it  life.  In  August  1961  the  charter  for 
the  Alliance  was  signed  by  representatives 
of  20  nations  at  a  conference  In  Punta  del 
Este.  Uruguay. 

The  signers  were:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  United  States,  Uru- 
guay, and  Venezuela. 

Naturally,  the  newspapers  and  other  com- 
munications media  gave  publicity  to  the  Al- 
liance when  it  was  announced,  as  is  the  case 
with  Presidential  proclamations.  There  also 
was  reporting  on  the  Punta  del  Este  con- 
ference. But  what  have  you  read  or  heard 
about  it  since?  Chances  are,  the  answer  Is 
"very  little." 


The  chances  are  greater  still  that  you  have 
read  nothing  in  the  dally  press  regarding  the 
role  being  played  by  United  States  and  Latin 
American  labor  in  this  worthy  project.  Such 
participation  by  labor  is  designed  to  insure 
that  assistance  reaches  those  for  whom  it  Is 
intended. 

For  the  most  part  the  continuing  story  of 
the  Alliance  has  been  shamefully  Ignored  by 
most  of  our  Nation's  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  and  television— this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  AlUance  is  a  program  involving 
money,  plans,  and  far-reaching  objectives  to 
dwarf  anything  of  its  kind  in  past  history. 
Unfortunately,  this  article,  limited  as  it 
must  be,  cannot  begin  to  fill  the  news  gap 
on  the  Alliance.  Instead,  my  modest  de- 
sign Is  to  bring  you  an  appreciation  of  the 
program's  importance  and  Its  staggering  di- 
mension, and  to  describe  labor's  role  in  help- 
ing to  advance  its  nobility  of  pxirpose. 

The  sweep  of  the  Alliance  is  best  illus- 
trated by  its  charter,  wherein  signatories  are 
pledged  to  achieving  a  long  list  of  imposing 
objectives — economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, land  and  tax  reforms,  improved  wages 
and  working  conditions,  better  housing,  a 
greatly  reduced  rate  of  Illiteracy,  stabUlzed 
prices,  improved  health  and  sanitation,  stim- 
ulated private  enterprise,  and  stronger  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Notable  advancement  toward  these  goals 
is  expected  to  require  at  least  $100  billion 
over  the  next  10  years.  Latin  American 
nations  will  provide  some  $80  billion  of  that 
amount.  The  United  Stetes  has  pledged  a 
major  share  of  the  remaining  $20  billion. 
However,  some  funds  also  are  coming  from 
other  nations,  international  organizations, 
and  private  enterprise. 

The  task  of  Implementing  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  Alliance  falls  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  a  State  Depart- 
ment Agency  which  administers  foreign  aid 
programs.  U.S.  funds  for  the  Alliance  come 
out  of  the  annual  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tions by  Congress.  AID'S  Administrator  has 
the  authority  and  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  Alliance  projects. 

The  Alliance,  unlike  too  many  foreign  aid 
programs  in  the  past,  has  prerequisites  for 
those  who  are  to  receive  its  assistance — 
Individuals,  communities,  or  governments. 
Recipients  must  prove  they  also  are  trying  to 
help  themselves,  plans  are  required  to  have 
some  long-range  characteristics  and  Latin 
American  governments  are  committed  to 
make  long-overdue  reforms. 

While  these  prerequisites  still  are  not  be- 
ing met  as  rapidly  as  hoped  for,  the  Alliance 
has  brought  reforms,  to  varying  degrees,  in 
Latin  America. 

Sixteen  countries  have  improved  their  tax 
programs  within  the  past  year.  A  number 
of  these  have  tightened  up  collections  on 
previously  wealthy  families.  Tax  revenues 
In  some  countries  are  up  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent. Land  reform  has  been  undertaken  in 
12  countries  since  1900. 

What  are  Alliance's  accomplishments  in  3 
years  of  existence?  That's  a  big  question- 
far  too  big  to  be  fully  answered  here.  How 
will  anyone  be  able  to  tabulate,  at  any  given 
time,  the  results  of  a  "peaceful  revolution" 
that  is  to  stretch  through  a  7,000-mUe-long 
continent  Inhabited  by  more  than  200  mil- 
lion people  living  in  Jungles,  mountains  and 
massive  cities? 

Even  so,  AID  Administrator  David  E.  Bell 
has  assembled  some  impressive  statistics. 
He  reported  that  by  the  end  of  June  the 
Alliance  will  have  helped  to  build  220,000 
new  houses,  constructed  more  than  23.000 
classrooms,  trained  20.000  new  teachers  and 
printed  6  million  books.  Over  550  mobile 
health  units,  hospitals  and  health  centers 
will  have  been  established. 

More  than  200.000  agricultural  loans  have 
been    made.    Nearly    15   mimon   people    In 


more  than  1.000  towns  and  villages  now  get 
clean  water  from  Alliance-built  supply  sys- 
tems. MllUons  of  dollars  in  loans  are  sup- 
porting industrial  development;  electric 
powerlines  are  going  up;  roads  are  being 
built;  community  development  programs  are 
clearing  slums,  fighting  disease,  and  improv- 
ing diets.  Credit  unions  and  cooperatives 
have  blossomed  forth  in  more  than  a  dozen 
countries. 

Not  only  does  the  Alliance  charter  call 
for  labor's  participation  in  Its  great  endeavor, 
but  It  also  lists  establishing  of  effective 
labor  relations  as  an  important  "self  help" 
to  be  initiated  in  developing  a  project.  This 
firm  recognition  of  labor's  Importance  has 
brought  strong  support  for  the  Alliance  from 
free  imions  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment is  the  key  mstrument  for  labor's 
participation.  Begun  in  1960,  it  is  a  non- 
profit organization  supported  Jointly  by 
unions,  employers,  and  government.  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  is  its  president. 
Its  executive  director  Is  Seraflno  Romualdl. 
a  man  of  wide  experience  in  labor's  Inter- 
Amerlcan  affairs.  The  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Clerks  chief  executive  officer,  George  M. 
Harrison,  serves  on  AIFLD's  board  of 
trustees. 

In  June  1962  AIFLD  opened  a  school  in 
Washington  to  train  Latin  American  labor 
leaders  that  they  in  turn  might  help  to 
strengthen  democracy  and  Improve  the  econ- 
omy in  their  homelands.  When  the  seventh 
class  completed  Its  coiirse  at  the  end  of  June 
the  school  had  graduated  249  trade  imlonists. 
Meantime,  graduates  have  fanned  out  to  be- 
come the  teachers  in  similar  AIFLD  schools 
now  operating  in  Latin  America. 

Joaquin  Otero,  a  former  AFL-CIO  Railway 
Clerks'  general  chtrirman  on  the  St.  Louis 
Terminal  Railway,  now  a  director  for  the 
International  Transport  Workers'  Federation 
in  Latin  America,  has  helped  with  the  de- 
velopment of  one  such  school  in  S&o  Paulo, 
Brazil.  Following  the  recent  coup  In  Brazil, 
leadws  of  the  new  government  called  upon 
him  to  assist  them  in  bolstering  the  coun- 
try's labor  movement. 

AIFLD  has  a  social  projects  department, 
begun  16  months  ago,  which  has  aided  Latin 
American  unions  in  securing  loans— some  di- 
rectly from  the  AFL-CIO— for  low-cost 
workers'  housing  projects.  The  department 
also  has  sponsored  cooperatives  and  savings 
and  loan  institutions— as  well  as  helping 
vsrith  food-for-peace  distribution  in  Latin 
American  countries. 

In  1961  and  again  in  1962,  Senator  Hubert 
HuMPHRET,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  visited  Latin  America  to 
see  the  Alliance  in  action.  In  a  comprehen- 
sive report,  he  hailed  labor's  "excellent"  par- 
ticipation. Comparing  his  two  visits,  he 
summed  things  up  like  this:  "The  Alliance 
has  taken  a  giant  leap  forward  in  terms  of 
where  it  was  a  year  ago.  In  terms  of  where 
it  has  yet  to  go,  it  has  taken  only  a  short 
faltering  step." 

Bell  himself,  has  been  frank  and  honest 
in  evaluating  the  Alliance.  In  April  of  this 
year,  he  said.  "Not  all  has  gone  well.  Some 
countries  have  conspicuously  failed  to  buckle 
dovra  to  the  hard  economic  decisions.  Private 
investment  from  the  United  States  has  not 
moved  in  nearly  the  volume  hoped  for. 
Nevertheless,  the  tangible  evidences  of 
change  are  impressive." 

Meanwhile,  in  his  report.  Ht:mphret 
stressed  a  point  that  needs  to  be  put  clearly 
before  our  citizens- that  "the  success  of  the 
Alliance  will  in  the  long  run  thwart  the 
spread  of  communism  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere" by  reducing  the  extreme  poverty  and 
hunger  which  communism  thrives  upon. 
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Certainly,  labor  in  this  country  has  often 
expounded  the  fact  that  the  very  poor  are 
communism's  main  targets.  Yet,  as  Hum- 
PHRE'x^pointed  out,  this  Is  a  lesson  still  to 
be  learned  by  those  who  are  "mesmerized"  by 
the  military  threat  of  Castro's  communism. 
The  truth  is,  the  Minnesota  Senator  noted, 
that  communism  threatened  Latin  America 
before  Castro  came  to  power;  it  will  continue 
as  a  threat  even  should  he  be  removed  from 
the  scene. 

In  a  recent  address  marking  the  Alliance's 
third  anniversary,  President  Johnson  un- 
doubtedly had  a  similar  thought  in  mind 
when  he  warned  that  "there's  no  easy  or 
painless  path  to  progress  in  this  hemisphere." 

The  President  then  went  on  to  emphasize 
that  "the  Alliance's  basic  principles  of  eco- 
nomic development,  social  justice  and  hu- 
man freedom  are  not  only  the  right  path; 
they  are  the  only  path.  To  those  who  prize 
freedom,  there  just  simply  is  no  alternative." 


MILES  SCULL,  JR..  VETERAN  LEGIS- 
LATIVE AFFAIRS  SPECIALIST 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  February  18, 1965,  Miles  Scull, 
Jr.,  a  veteran  legislative  affairs  specialist, 
died  at  the  age  of  54  of  a  heart  attack.  I 
knew  him  and  worked  with  him  since  my 
first  days  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  U.S. 
Congressman  and  he  was,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

From  September  1964  to  the  time  he 
passed  away  he  was  a  congressional 
liaison  officer  for  African  affairs.  Agency 
for  International  Development — AID. 
This  most  recent  post  capped  off  a  career 
of  more  than  30  years  as  a  public  rela- 
tions director  and  congressional  aid. 

He  was  born  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in 
1910.  He  received  a  B.A.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1932.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion as  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
Indochina  and  Burma.  In  1946  he  was 
named  as  an  aid  to  Senator  John  L. 
McClell.'^n.  Miles  Scull  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1952  when  he  became  per- 
sonnel relations  director  for  the  Na- 
tional Fund  for  Medical  Education. 

Prom  1953  to  1955  he  was  a  staff  mem- 
ber for  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch,  known  com- 
monly as  the  Hoover  Commission.  In 
1955  he  returned  to  Congress  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  He  was  chief 
of  the  office  of  congressional  liaison. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  from  1961  to 
1962,  and  from  1963  to  1964  was  the  leg- 
islative assistant  to  Senator  Spessard  L. 
Holland.  In  1964  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  staff  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  congressional  liaison  offi- 
cer for  AID. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  honorary 
journalistic  fraternity,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 


a  past  president  of  the  Society  of  Indus- 
trial Editors,  and  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Industrial  Editors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Miles  Scull,  Jr.,  was  one 
of  the  many  dedicated  public  servants 
with  which  this  Nation  is  blessed.  His 
abilities  and  talents  were  as  well  known 
and  appreciated  in  this  august  body,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  they  were 
in  the  Senate.  He  brought  to  his  work 
in  Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch 
a  wealth  of  experience  and  a  depth  of 
knowledge  rarely  equaled  by  any  Fed- 
eral official.  Most  importantly,  he 
brought  human  compassion,  the  aware- 
ness that  the  Government  is  composed 
of  people  and  that  its  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  people. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  the 
good  that  he  did,  and  I  testify  to  it.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  man  saw  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  clearly  and  per- 
formed them  as  nobly  as  Miles  Scull,  Jr. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  in  the  House  pause  to  pay  homage  to 
this  man.  Miles  Scull,  Jr.,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge our  loss. 

PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  CONTRACT 
PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED  BY 
AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  I  introduced  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve, if  enacted  into  law,  would  result  in 
much  better  use  of  some  of  the  money 
that  is  now  being  spent  for  contracts  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. It  is  the  same  bill  that  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Muskie  on  Fri- 
day. I  would  also  have  introduced  it  in 
the  House  the  same  day  that  it  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  but  the  House 
was  not  in  session  on  Friday. 

AID  has  been  making  contracts  under 
which  people  go  to  other  cofi^-ies  and 
make  studies  designed  to  hel^n  plan- 
ning the  use  of  our  economic  assist- 
ance. After  a  contract  is  completed,  a 
report  is  made  which  I  feel  in  many  cases 
is  not  used  very  extensively  thereafter. 
The  idea  under  this  bill  is  to  use  part  of 
this  money  to  develop  competence  in 
certain  institutions  of  higher  education. 
And  this  competence  and  knowledge 
would  be  available  on  a  continuing  basis 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  others, 
so  that  the  economic  assistance  dollars 
would  do  more  good.  A  particular  vml- 
versity  would  concentrate  on  one  area  of 
the  world  and  the  university  development 


centers  would  be  spread  geographically 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  bill  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887  under  which  our  agricultural 
experiment  station  system  was  de- 
veloped and  under  which  our  achieve- 
ments in  agricultural  technology  became 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  bill  fol- 
lows the  pattern  of  grants-in-aid  to  as- 
sist the  colleges  and  universities  to 
strengthen  their  staff  and  facilities  for 
this  technological  assistance  work  with 
separate  grants  for  actual  projects.  The 
grants-in-aid  would  probably  be  on 
a  basis  of  10  years,  subject  to  5-year  re- 
newal periods  and  subject  to  modification 
by  mutual  consent.  This  is  necessary  so 
the  colleges  could  properly  plan  and  also 
to  assure  retention  of  the  knowledge 
gained  so  that  greater  benefits  would  flow 
from  the  money  spent.  Since  more  than 
100  colleges  and  universities  now  have 
technical  assistance  contracts  represent- 
ing aggregate  outlays  of  between  $150 
to  $200  million  and  since  there  are  also 
numerous  other  contracts  with  com- 
panies and  individuals,  the  authoriza- 
tions in  this  bill  do  not  really  represent 
new  appropriations  as  much  as  they  rep- 
resent a  better  use  of  appropriations  that 
we  have  previously  had. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  have 
heavy  demands  on  their  faculties  these 
days,  not  only  as  a  consequence  of  mount- 
ing enrollments,  but  as  a  consequence  of 
many  needs  for  research  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  highly  trained  people  on  uni- 
versity faculties.  As  one  consequence, 
university  budgets  are  strained.  They 
cannot  carry  large  faculties  with  light 
teaching  loads,  which  might  make  it  pos- 
sible to  spare  a  few  experts  for  the  re- 
search, training,  and  execution  of  special 
projects. 

When  schools  take  a  short-term  AID 
contract,  the  probability  'is  that  they 
must  recruit  personnel  for  it.  Because  it 
is  a  short-term  contract  and  the  universi- 
ties lack  "cushion"  money, "the  new  per- 
sonnel cannot  be  offered  lonjp  tenure,  with 
retirement  and  benefits  of  tenure.  The 
universities  cannot  afford  to  carry  extra 
staff  people  between  contracts,  especially 
when  there  is  no  certainty! that  any  new 
contract  will  be  forthcoming.  The 
schools  do  need  the  assistance  in  "tooling 
up"  to  handle  the  technical  assistance 
projects;  "tooling  up"  in  terms  of  staff, 
adequate  and  special  facilities  required, 
and  training  of  personnel.  They  also 
need  the  same  assurance  of  continuity  of 
support  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  continuity  of  the  technical  assistance 
programs  as  a  national  undeitakir^,  that 
the  recipient  nations  need  p  they*8.re  to 
rely  upon  us.  |' 

There  is  one  other  afflrijiative  aspect 
of  this  program  that  warraiits  discussion, 
especially  at  this  time  wh^  our  ability 
to  produce  agricultural  products  is  run- 
ning ahead  of  normal  increases  in  con- 
sumption. Developing  countries  have 
been  increasing  their  pijrchasing  of 
American  farm  products  faster  than  their 
per  capita  income  increases.  Their  pur- 
chases of  general  imports  increase  about 
11  percent  for  each  10  percent  of  gain  in 
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their  own  per  capita  income.  This  ap- 
pUes  to  the  56  less-developed  countries 
which  have  been  studied.  But  their  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  farm  products  increase  21 
percent  for  each  10-percent  gain  in  per 
capita  income.  This  indicates  that  food 
is  the  product  most  in  need  and  that 
when  they  are  able  to  raise  dollar  credits, 
they  will  spend  more  for  food. 

A  study  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
concluded: 

The  less-developed  world  is  a  vast,  vir- 
tually untapped  market  for  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  study  shows  this  world  will  buy 
US  foods — often  in  preference  to  those  of 
other  exporting  nations— if  its  people  have 
the  Income  to  buy. 

Japan,  of  course,  is  the  most  graphic  ex- 
ample of  what  a  vigorous  people,  on  their 
own  initiative  and  with  some  U.S.  assistance, 
can  accomplish.  Prom  1B54  to  1957  food  aid 
accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  Japan's 
agricultural  Imports  from  the  United  States. 
By  1962  virtually  all  U.S.  aid  had  been 
phased  out. 

In  the  meantime,  Japan  had  become  top 
dollar  market  for  U.S.  farm  exports. 

Between  1938  and  1961,  U.S.  exports  of  all 
kinds  to  Japan  increased  6.1  times,  from  $240 
minion  to  $1.7  billion.  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports went  up  even  more,  in  fact,  9.3  times, 
from  $44  million  to  $458  million. 

Today,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Venezuela  are 
nations  with  growing  per  capita  Incomes  In 
which  U.S.  dollar  markets  have  expanded 
considerably. 

Technical  assistance  Is  not  an  entirely 
charitable  undertaking.  It  Is  good  business. 
It  Is  one  of  the  best  economic,  political, 
and  moral  Investments  we  can  make  and  we 
have,  in  our  colleges  aiKl  tmiversltles.  Insti- 
tutions with  proved  ability  to  get  us  a  high 
return  on  our  Investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  is  wor- 
thy of  serious  consideration  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  fully  studied  by  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittees  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 


Mrs.  Dwyer,  for  1  hour,  February  25, 
1965.  ^^^__^^^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dow)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 


623.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled,  "A  bUl  amending  section 
107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1948,  re- 
lating to  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  Permanent  International  Commission  of 
the  Congresses  of  Navigation";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  24,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Miller)  ,  from  February  23,  1965, 
to  March  5, 1965,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Mailliard,  until  March  2,  1965,  on 
account  of  official  business  away  from 
Washington,  D.C. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Ichord  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  March  1. 

Mr.  Burleson,  for  45  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  February  25. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  Mathias,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

617.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
Indicating  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

618.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transpiltting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  facUitate  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

619.  A  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (InstaUatlons  and  Logistics) ,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  firms  for 
the  period  July  to  December  1964,  pursuant 
to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

620  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unavailability  of  certain  aircraft  at 
an  oversea  location  due  to  maintenance  and 
supply  deflclentles.  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

621  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  all  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment under  section  2672,  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  for  calendar  year  1964,  pursuant 
to  section  2673  of  the  title;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

622  A  letter  from  the  national  secretary- 
treasurer.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual 
certified  public  accountant's  audit  of  the 
books,  and  the  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
organization  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30  1964,  pursuant  to  sections  15(a)  and  16 
of 'public  Law  83-605;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR.  821.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the 
town  of  Kure  Beach.  N.C.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  55) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the 

Union.  ^^     _    ., 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR.  1763.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1825  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  witness'  fees  In 
habeas  corpus  cases  and  In  proceedings  to 
vacate  sentence  under  section  2255  of  title  28 
for  persons  who  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
forma  pauperis;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  56) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary! H.R.  3990.  A  blU  to  amend  section 
1871  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
crease the  per  diem  and  subsistence,  and 
limit  mileage  allowances  of  grand  and  petit 
Jurors;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  57). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3996.  A  bUl  to  amend  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
admiralty  claims;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  58) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  5267.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veteri- 
nary  medical   education   facilities,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  5268.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  limita- 
tions upon  claims  under  Public  Law  88-519 
(78  Stat.  699) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. _. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  5269.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform  policies 
with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  water  resovirce  projects,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  au- 
thority for  recreation  development  of  projects 
under  his  control;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
H  R  5270.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of  certain  areas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  known  as  the  Corpus  Chrlsti  Offshore 
Warning  Area,  for  defense  purposes  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  5271.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of  a  certain  area  in  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for 
other  pxuTXMes  (Matagorda  Water  Range); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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By  Mr.  BERRT: 

H.R.  5272.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  American 
gold  mining  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

HJR.  5273.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  employ- 
ment in  an  excluded  category  wh\ch  follows 
employment  subject  to  the  act  without  a 
break  In  service  of  30  days  or  less,  and  for 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HS,.  5274.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  automotive  parts  and 
accessories    modifications    involving   trucks; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  5275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sfanpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of   1962,  as 
amended,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
'  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
/  By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H.R.  5276.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
Implementation  of  voting  rights,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  registrars,  and  for 
other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CEDE31BERG: 

H.R.  5277.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  State  of  Michigan  of  certain 
land  In  Grayling  Township,  Crawford  Coun- 
ty, Mich.,  to  be  used  for  National  Guard  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5278.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $1,800  a 
year  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted without  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HH.  5279.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  additional  circuit  Judges 
for  the  fifth  circuit  on  a  temporary  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5280.  A  bill  to  provide  for  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safe- 
guarding the  balance-of-payments  position 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 

HJl.  5281.  A    bill    to    authorize    wartime 
benefits    vmder    certain    circumstances    for 
peacetime  veterans  and  their  dependents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

H.R.  5282.  A  bill  to  authorize  Improvement 
of  Perdido  Pass  Channel,  Ala.,  in  the  Interest 
of  navigation  and  allied  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  5283.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  In- 
cliislon  of  years  of  service  as  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
In  the  computation  of  years  of  Federal 
Judicial  service  for  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.R.  5284.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Federal-State  programs  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  In- 
dividuals eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  pro- 
viding health  care  for  other  aged  Individuals) 
imder  voluntary  private  health  Insurance 
plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
co^lrage  prepayment  health  Insxirance  for  the 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

HJl.  5285.  A  bin  to  authorize  improve- 
ment of  Perdido  Pass  Channel,  Ala.,  in  the 
Interest  of  navigation  and  allied  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5286.  *  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  acciunulated 


sick  leave  be  credited  to  the  retirement  fund 
or  that  the  Individual  be  reimbursed  there- 
for; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  FARNUM: 

HJR.  5287.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PASCELL: 

H  Ji.  5288.  A  bill  to  alleviate  certain  hard- 
ships to  employees  in  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  FINO: 

H.R.  5289.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  instir- 
ance  benefits  In  certain  cases  for  brothers, 
sisters,  and  other  relatives  of  Individuals 
who  die  fully  Insured  under  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H.R.  5290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 

H.R.  5291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-exempt 
status  for  nonprofit  nurses'  professional 
registries  operated  by  nurses'  professional  as- 
sociations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  GtJRNEY: 

H.R.  5292.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions,  and    luggage   and   handbags;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HARDY: 

HH.  5293.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  7  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  relative  to  allowances 
for  quarters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

HH.  5294.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  pur- 
pforos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJR.  5296.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 

H.R.  5297.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  revocation  of  re- 
tired pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.HORTON: 

H.R.  5298.  A  bill  authorizing  a  survey  of 
Irondequoit  Creek,  N.Y.,  and  tributaries,  in- 
cluding Aliens  Creek,  N.Y.,  in  the  Interest  of 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  5299.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association,  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

HJl.  5300.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain studies  of  the  pollution  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  adjacent  waters,  and  to 
prohibit  the  operation  of  any  Interceptor 
drain  so  as  to  pollute  such  waters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  5301.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain studies  of  the  pollution  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  adjacent  waters,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  operation  of  any  Interceptor  drain 
so  as  to  pollute  such  waters;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works. 


By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

H.R.  5302.  A  bill  to  authorize  ?the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  conduct  a  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  water  utl^zatlon  and 
control  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  J 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  5303.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Conference 
on  the  Antitrust  Laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.R.  5304.  A  bin  to  amend  th^  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  jof  duty  on 
brooms  made  of  broomcorn;  to  tl|e  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  '■i 
By  Mr.  PATMAN :  | 

H.R.  5305.  A  bill  to  authorize  ifcvlsed  pro- 
cedures for  the  destruction  of  ujflt  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Curr|ncy. 

H.R.  5306.  A  bill  to  continue  tly  authority 
of  domestic  banks  to  pay  Interact  on  time 
deposits  of  foreign  governments  at  rates  dif- 
fering from  those  applicable  to  dbmestic  de- 
positors; to  the  Committee  on  Etfinking  and 
Currency.  •" 

By  Mr.  POOL:  j 

H.R.  5307.  A  bill  to  amend  tltle|  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal-State  programs  for  health  care  for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  any  Stati  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  toindividuals 
eligible  therefor  (and  assist  lif  providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  Individuals)  under 
voluntary  private  health  Insurance  plans, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives  tq^  encourage 
prepaymeht  health  Insurance  fof  the  aged; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Ideans. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York:? 

H.R.  5308.  A  bill  to  encourage  t^e  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  a  modern  and  effi- 
cient passenger  rail  transportation  service  In 
the  northeastern  seaboard  area  l|y  granting 
the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  fcreate  their 
own  New  York-Connecticut  Ral)!  Authority, 
and  by  guaranteeing  certain  bofds  of,  and 
furnishing  certain  assistance  to,  s«ch  author- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtiiclary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska :  jf 

H  Jl.  5309.  A  bill  to  authorize  «ie  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  In  the  cltjwof  Barrow, 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  fi 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO:  3 

H.R.  5310.  A  bill  to  amend  thi  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  In  orjer  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  ^(injust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  btrden  upon 
interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax  as- 
sessments of  common  carrier  pr|)perty,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  j 

H.R.  5311.  A  bin  to  amend  tfte  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  lelimlnatlon 
of  the  tax  on  communications  services;  to 
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Committee  on  Ways 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  5312.  A  bill  to  amend  sei 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Cod^ 
at  least  30  days'   notice  before 
hearing  Is  held  under  that  secti^ 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commlttei  on  Public 
Works.  1- 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER :  f 
H.R.  5313.  A  bill  to  provide  f^  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  Generj^l  of  post- 
masters at  first-,  second-,  and  r.thlrd-class 
post  offices;  toihe  Committee  onPost  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  \ 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI :  | 

H.R.  5314.  A   bill   to   provide  fer  the  im- 
plementation of  voting  rights,  tje  appoint 


ment  of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SISK: 
H.R.  5315.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation 
of    the    National    Wool     Act    of    1954,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  AgricTilture. 
H.R.  5316.  A    bni    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain  studies   of   the   pollution   of    the   San 
Francisco  Bay  and  adjacent  waters,  and  to 
prohibit   the   operation   of   any   Interceptor 
drain  so  as  to  pollute  such  waters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Wprks. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5317.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encoxirage  the  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution  by  allowing  the 
cost  of  water  pollution  control  facilities  to 
be  amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  In- 
come tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  5318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  5319.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  certain 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  who  are 
retired  members  of  the  imiformed  services  to 
receive  compensation  concurrently  with  re- 
tired pay,  without  deduotion  from  either;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5320.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  to  veterans  who  inciu:  total 
deafness  or  blindness  in  combination  with 
service -connected  total  blindness  or  deaf- 
ness, respectively,  to  reflect  the  greater  dis- 
ability then  resulting  from  their  service- 
connected  disability,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  5321.  A  bill  to  r^eal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  service 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ,, 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R.  5322.  A  bUl  to  provide  certain  in- 
creases in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  to 
improve  the  financing  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  5323.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJl.  5324.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  I,  n,  ni  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the   Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.HORTON: 
H.R.  5325.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I,  II,  III 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  ttoe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  5326.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  fourth 
Friday  In  September  of  every  year  as  Ameri 
can  Indian  Day;   to  tliQ  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DYAL 
H.R.  5327.  A  bill  to  designate  the  fourth 
Friday  In  September  of  every  year  as  Ameri- 
can Indian  Day;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  5328.  A  bin  to  designate  the  fourth 
Friday  in  September  of  every  year  as  Ameri- 
can Indian  Day;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HJl.  5329.  A  bill  to  designate  the  fourth 
Friday  in  September  of  every  year  as  Amer- 
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lean  Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  5330.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  fourth 
Friday  In  September  of  every  year  as  Amer- 
ican Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  5331.  A  bin  to  designate  the  fourth 
Friday  In  September  of  every  year  as  Amer- 
ican Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO! 
H.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel 
any  unpaid  reimbursable  construction  costs 
of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain  non- 
Indian  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 
H.  Con.  Res.  316.  Conciurent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  240.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  standing  and  select  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

52.  By  Mr.  CONTE :  Memorial  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth ^f 
Massachusetts  urging  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  New 
England  States  to  cause  a  bipartisan  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  ac- 
tion In  ordering  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Florida  run  by  Northeast  Airlines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

53.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Washington,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  requesting  full 
consideration  of  the  value  of  salmon  fisheries 
to  Alaska,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  take  appro- 
priate action  necessary  to  preserve  this  In- 
dustry; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  CABELL: 
H.R.  5332.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Kath- 
leen Baker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.R.  5333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeanne 
Sumltra  Helnert;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  5334.  A    blU    for   the   relief    of   Miss 
Helena  Hilda  Butterfleld;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE:  t 

H.R.  5335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung- 
Liang  Huang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  5336.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Artlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  5337.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  SUvana 
Vlolante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  5338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Stena 
T.  Plttman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  5339.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Vaz 
Lopes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  5340.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Martha  B. 
and  Omer  B.  Pea,  and  their   minor   child, 
James   B.   Pea;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  5341.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nagako 
Naito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  5342.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lydla 
Schmidt  Thompson;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.5343.  A  blU  for   the  relief   of  Maria 
Teresa  Diaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  5344.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Marl 
Ipekclogullarl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Napier,  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5346.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Yaghoub 
and  Achraf  Foroutanzad;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H  Jl.  5347.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mauro 
Vescovl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  5348.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nlkolaos 
Vrotsos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT : 
HH.  5349.  A   bin    for    the    reUef   of   Mrs. 
Rose  Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  5350.  A  bin  for  the  renef   of  David 
A.  Senior;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  5351.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
De  Stefano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HJl.  5352.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Z. 
Wlranowski;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  5353.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marl  J  a  Malnar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfornla: 
H.R.  5354.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Eulalia 
Carmona,  Dolores  Del  Arco,  Ines  Alonso,  Elena 
Gomez,  Cristlna  Fernandez,  Maria  R.  Mar- 
tin, Alfonsa  Lavado,  and  Jaclnta  Montes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
HJl.  5355.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Javier 
Chavez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  5356.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glovaiml 
Nlgro;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 
107.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Leon  E.  Lofton,  Jr.,  and  Esther  M.  H.  Lofton, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  -^rlth  reference  to 
closing  schools  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 
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West  Virginians  Hear  Challenging  Spirit- 
aal  Message  From  U.S.  Senator  J. 
Caleb  Boggs  at  Governor's  Prayer 
Breakfast — State's  Chief  Ezecutive 
Hnlett  C.  Smith  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  February  22,  1965.  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  at 
the  annual  Governor's  prayer  breakfast. 
Sponsored  by  recently  elected  Gov.  Hu- 
lett  C.  Smith,  this  memorable  event  was 
attended  by  approximately  350  citizens 
from  all  sections  of  the  Mountain  State. 
Mayors,  college  presidents,  student  lead- 
ers, clergymen,  businessmen,  represent- 
atives of  State  and  local  governments, 
labor  unions,  and  industry  were  present. 

The  program  was  opened  with  the 
singing  of  "America,"  led  by  Jack  Clin- 
ard,  choir  director  at  Alderson-Broad- 
dus  College,  Philippl.  Judge  John  W.-' 
Hereford,  of  Huntington,  presided.  Dr. 
William  J.  L.  Wallace,  president  of  West 
Virginia  State  College,  gave  an  inspiring 
invocation. 

Following  breakfast,  honored  guests 
were  introduced,  including  the  former 
Governor  of  West  Virginia,  the  Honor- 
able William  Wallace  Barron. 

The  Old  Testament  lesson  was  read  by 
the  Honorable  Paul  L.  Jefferson,  District 
Manager  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  lesson  from  the  New 
Testament  was  presented  by  the  Honor- 
able Laban  White,  Jr.,  speaker  of  the 
West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  Cecil 
Kelly,  of  Charleston,  then  delivered 
words  of  intercession  for  National,  State, 
and  local  elective  leaders. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  was  my  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  present  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  morning,  the  Honorable  J.  Caleb 
BoGGS,  U.S.  Senator  from  Delaware.  The 
sincere  and  stirring  words  of  our  col- 
league were  warmly  received  by  an  ap- 
preciative audience.  After  outlining  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  times  in  which 
we  live.  Senator  Boggs  pointed  out  that 
we  must  continue  to  rely  on  Almighty 
God  for  strength  and  guidance. 

None  of  us  Is  so  self-siifflclent  that  we  do 
not  need  to  lean  on  the  Almighty.  Our  Na- 
tion's first  leaders  did,  and  were  humble 
enough  to  acknowledge  It.  The  great  men 
of  our  Nation  in  the  generations  since  have 
understood  their  own  limitations  and  there- 
fore turned  to  God. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Boggs' 
address,  Governor  Smith  spoke  briefly. 
He  emphasized  the  need  for  constant  and 
thankful  prayer  as  a  source  of  direction 
for  lives  or  service  to  mankind. 

The  program  closed  with  the  singing 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  Mr.  Clinard,  ac- 
companied by  Wayne  Eich,  and  a  mean- 
ingful  benediction  by   Dr.  Stewart  H. 


Smith,  president  of  Marshall  University, 
Huntington.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  the  program  at  the 
West  Virginia  Governor's  prayer  break- 
fast be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

Introduction  of  U.S.  Senator  J.  Caleb 
Boggs  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph; 
devotional  message  by  Senator  J.  Caleb 
Boggs;  remarks  of  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith, 
of  West  Virginia;  benediction  by  Dr. 
Stewart  H.  Smith,  president,  Marshall 
University,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor's  Prayer  Breakfast,  Charleston 
Civic  Center,  February  22,  1965 

remarks  of  senator.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT,  OF  WEST^VIRGINIA,  INTRODUCING 
SENATOR  J.  CALEB  BOGGS,  OF  DELAWARE 

It  was  with  genuine  appreciation  that  I 
accepted  the  Invitation  to  participate  in  this 
noteworthy  event — the  Governor's  prayer 
breakfast. 

It  Is  significant  to  witness  those  respon- 
sible in  government,  edcuatlon,  and  private 
industry  joining  together  to  ask  guidance  for 
enlightened  leadership,  to  realflrm  a  faith 
in  the  Divine  Being,  and  to  give  expression 
to  the  principle  of  religious  conviction.  It 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  no  physical  courage,  no  brilliant 
intellect,  and  no  great  strength  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  divine  assistance,  which  sustains 
mankind.        ^ 

I  am  additionally  appreciative  of  having 
the  privilege  of  introducing  our  guest 
speaker,  the  Honorable  J.  Caleb  Bogcs,  U.S. 
Sehator  from  Delaware. 

Senator  Boggs  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1946,  after  serving  with 
distinction  and  valor  in  numeroiis  World 
War  II  campaigns  of  the  European  theater  of 
operations.  Since  that  time  he  has  main- 
tained an  uninterrupted  record  of  public 
service  to  this  Nation  and  his  native  State 
of  Delaware — 6  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  8  years  as  Governor,  and 
more  recently,  5  years  as  an  able  Senator. 

Last  year.  Senator  Boggs  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Connecticut  prayer  break- 
fast sponsored  by  the  Governor  of  that  State, 
and  also  at  a  similar  event  organized  by  the 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  in  Central  America. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  meet  with  this  devoted 
colleague  and  my  cherished  friend,  at  our 
weekly  Senate  prayer  breakfast.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  his  message  this  morning  will  be 
most  helpful  and  inspiring. 

SPEECH  BY  U.S.  SENATOR  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

Thank  you,  Senator  Randolph. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  clergy.  Governor 
Smith,  distinguished  guests,  and  friends,  it 
is  an  honor  to  be  with  you  here  in  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia  this  morning,  and  it 
is  an  additional  honor,  I  assure  you,  to  be 
Introduced  by  a  Senator  I  admire  as  much 
as  I  do  Jennings  Randolph.  I  consider  him 
a  friend,  as  I  do  his  colleague.  Senator  Byrd. 

I  can't  think  of  any  better  way  to  mark 
the  birthday  of  our  first  President  than 
gathering  together  at  this  wonderful  Gov- 
ernor's prayer  breakfast.  This  event  has  not 
come  about  by  chance,  I  well  realize.  It  has 
involved  the  hard  work  of  many  people,  and 
especially  the  unflagging  efforts  of  Judge 
Hereford. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  Judge  Hereford 
at  one  of  our  Senate  prayer  breakfasts  In 
Washington  anC  knowing  him  made  me  all 
the  more  eager  to  accept  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  come  here  today. 


May  I  congratulate  Governor  amith  In  hav- 
ing this  prayer  breakfast,  and  congratulate 
each  one  of  you  as  well,  becauije  simply  by 
being  here  this  morning  you  ar«  giving  wit- 
ness to  the  Importance  you  attach  to  spirit- 
ual values.  I) 

Many  of  you  have  come  her*  this  morn- 
ing at  considerable  personal  sacMflce  and  in- 
convenience, and  that  makes  ypur  presence 
all  the  more  meaningful.  I  saflute  you.  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  rewardftig  both  the 
fellowship  and  sense  of  spirlnial  purpose 
evident  in  this  gathering.  ^^ 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  movement  started  about  30i  years  ago  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  a  group  of  business- 
men met  and  resolved  that  '«ome  action 
must  be  taken  to  Improve  the  corrupt  moral 
and  civic  conditions  of  the  v  community. 
From  this  nucleus  prayer  break^st  meeting, 
groups  have  been  organized  in  jjvery  part  of 
the  United  States  and  in  many  ^relgn  lands, 

I  am   personally  most  famll 


Senate^prayer  breakfast  group 
every^^' 
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ednesday  while  Congr 
slon.  After  breakfast  in  the  Calitol  we  have 
a  30-minute  discussion  of  soiie  religious 
topic,  with  one  of  members  designated  each 
week  as  a  leader.  From  20  to  25  Senators 
usually  attend,  and  the  discussion  is  both 
informative  and  entertaining.  Both  of  your 
distinguished  Senators  participate.  I  am 
happy  to  say. 

Many  of  the  pairticlpants,  as|  you  might 
Imagine,  feel  they  can  make  a  SFftritual  point 
best  by  telling  a  little  story,  ind  some  of 
the  Senate's  best  storytellers  belong  to  this 
group.  •■ 

The  other  day  Senator  RoBERipoN,  of  your 
neighboring  State  of  Virginia,  for  Instance, 
used  the  following  story  to  illusffate  a  point. 

He  told  about  this  man  whouiad  been  in 
the  great  Johnstown  flood,  and]  had  helped 
rescue  some  of  the  people  whosef  homes  were 
swept  away  in  that  famous  disaster. 

He  just  couldn't  forget  the  IJood,  and  in 
his  travels  always  telling  about?  what  a  tre- 
mendous event  it  was. 

He  finally  died  and  went  tolheaven.  As 
soon  as  he  got  within  the  pe*ly  gates  he 
struck  up  a  conversation  with  ^.  Peter. 

"Let  me  tell  you  about  the  |reat  Johns- 
town flood,"  he  said,  and  then  Mid,  at  great 
length.  I 

"The  next  time  you  have  at  meeting  up 
here,  St.  Peter."  he  said,  "hov^^  about  put- 
ting me  on  the  program.  I'd  like  to  tell  folks 
about  this  flood."  - 

St.  Peter  obliged  and  a  coutole  of  weeks 
later  got  him  on  the  programjfor  a  meet- 
ing. I 

Just   as   the  fellow  was   abopt  to  speak, 
though,   St.    Peter   leaned    ovei 
pered  to  him : 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell   y 
"Noah  is  in  the  audience." 

These  weekly  prayer  breakfi 
great  deal  to  me  personally,  a 
to  say  the-  idea  is  rapidly 
throughout  the  country.  At  tl^ft  Presidential 
prayer  breakfast  in  Washington  earlier  this 
month,  for  instance,  it  was  reported  that  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  small  groups  are  meet- 
ing regularly  to  foster  faith  and  freedom  in 
this  land  and  around  the  world.  Partici- 
pants Include  businessmen,  civic  officials,  sec- 
retaries, clerks,  housewives,  <and  college 
students.  t 

What  has  given  the  greatest^  impetus  to 
breakfasts  such  as  this  one,  cp  course,  are 
the  annual  Presidential  prayrf  breakfasts 
which  I  just  mentioned.  I  doi3t  know  how 
many  of  you  were  privileged  t<i  attend  this 
year's  breakfast — although  ycmr  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Smith  were  there.  I  know — but  I 
give  you  my  personal  reactloni  that  It  was 
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the  most  impressive  of  the  10  or  so  which 
I  have  been  to. 

The  very  fact  that  more  than  2,500  busy 
people  gathered  together.  Including  the  Pres- 
ident the  Vice  President,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Governors 
of  the  various  States,  and  over  half  the  mem- 
bership of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  as  well  as  religious  and  lay 
leaders  from  across  the  Nation,  gives  ample 
testimony  of  the  importance  this  annual 
event  has  achieved. 

The  Presidential  prayer  breakfast  affirms, 
as  does  this  one,  that  our  Nation's  leaders 
recognize  their  reliance  upon  God  In  the  con- 
duct of  their  private  and  public  lives. 

It  Is  also  Indisputable  evidence.  It  seems 
to  me,  of  the  key  role  that  faith  In  God 
has  played,  and  plays  today.  In  the  govern- 
mental life  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  a  spiritual  heritage.  It  sets  our 
Nation  apart.  It  is  an  indispensable  source 
of  our  country's  strength. 

I  can't  help  but  wonder  what  would  have 
been  the  response  if  a  breakfast  such  as  this 
one  were  held  about  190  years  ago  at  the 
time  of  our  Nation's  founding. 

If  we  can  Imagine  for  the  moment  that 
the  great  men  of  that  day  could  have  over- 
come the  problem  of  getting  quickly  from 
one  place  to  another,  X  am  sure  we  could 
safely  count  on  an  Illustrious  attendance. 

The  man  whose  birthday  we  celebrate 
today  would  have  come.  Of  that  we  have  no 
doubt.  He  well  understood,  and  frequently 
expressed,  his  dependenct  on  God. 

His  little  prayer  after  his  inauguration  in 
1789  comes  immediately  to  mind. 

"Almighty  God.  we  make  our  earnest  prayer 
that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  States  In 
Thy  holy  protection;  that  Thou  wUt  Incline 
the'  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  subordination  and  obedience  to  govern- 
ment; to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and 
love  for  one  another  and  for  their  fellow 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large." 

Old  Benjamin  Franklin  would  have  come. 
I  believe.  Many  will  remember  that  in  the 
midst  of  framing  our  Federal  Constitution, 
it  was  he  who  said: 

"If  it  be  true  that  not  a  sparrow  can  fall 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  how  can 
we  hope  to  see  a  new  empire  arise  without 
His  aid."  I 

These  first  heroes  of!  ovu-  struggle  to  be- 
come a  nation  are  here  no  longer,  of  course, 
nor  are  their  dedicated  companions,  but  I 
am  convinced  we  are  helping  to  perpetuate 
their  Ideals  by  gathering  here  together  in 
spiritual  fellowship  thi$  morning. 

Like  our  Nation's  Founding  Fathers,  we 
are  of  diverse  faiths,  but  we  recognize  that 
this  does  not  prevent  our  common  acknowl- 
edgment of  dependence  upon  God. 

Like  our  Nation's  Founding  Fathers,  we 
are  of  different  backgrounds  and  occupa- 
tions, but  this  does  not  diminish  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  we  have  of  our 
Nation's  spiritual  heritage. 

Like  our  Nation's  Founding  Fathers,  we 
are  not  always  satisfled  with  the  conduct  of 
our  personal  and  public  lives,  but  this  does 
not  prevent  us  from  overcoming  the  defeats 
of  the  day  and  setting  out  anew  toward  goals 
to  enrich  not  only  our  lives,  but  the  lives 
of  those  around  us. 

Above  all,  our  Nation's  Founding  Fathers 
accepted  their  responalbiUtles  as  men  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  this  ac- 
ceptance won  for  them,  and  us,  the  Nation 
we  have  today. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  these 
different  days  and  times  we,  no  less  than  our 
forefathers,  will  accept  our  responsibilities 
and  acquit  them  honorably. 

But  we  need  help,  and  that  is  what  brings 
us  together  this  morning. 

To  quote  from  Corinthians:  "Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Is,  there  Is  liberty." 
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Our  actions  must  be  buttressed  by  faith, 
the  same  faith  which  guided  the  architects 
of  our  Nation.  Their  burdens  were  great, 
as  ours  are  today,  and  we  need  great  faith 
If  we  are  to  see  our  country  through  the  trou- 
bles of<?thls  modem  age. 

Change  and  challenge  are  everywhere. 
The  world  Is  aflame  with  the  fierce  de- 
sires of  new  nations  limging  toward  their 
own  destinies. 

We  know  the  people  of  the  world  are 
buffeted  by  Ideas  based  on  a  godless  Ideology 
which  seeks  to  sweep  away  our  basic  beliefs 
in  the  Individual  worth  and  dignity  of  man. 
We  dare  not  be  any  less  resolute  than  the 
patriots  of  an  earlier  day,  particularly  the 
great  patriot  we  honor  today.  And  we  dare 
not  overlook  the  rock  of  faith  which  sup- 
ported our  struggling  Nation's  leaders  in 
their  gloomiest  hours. 

You  may  have  noticed  the  Interesting  ar- 
ticle In  the  current  Issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  describing  the  cruel  con- 
ditions under  which  Washington's  tattered 
army  crossed  the  Delaware  River  and  cap- 
tured Trenton.  His  soldiers'  feet  were 
bloodied  by  the  ordeal  and  left  the  snow 
red.  But  they  kept  on,  and  their  victory 
rallied  the  young  Nation  at  a  time  when  it 
was  faltering  badly.  Who  can  doubt  that 
Washington's  great  faith,  and  the  faith  of 
his  men,  was  Intimately  Involved  In  this 
miraculous  performance  by  a  patchwork 
army. 

It  takes  but  little  reading  of  history  to 
realize  that  those  who  strained  to  give  birth 
to  this  Natlofc  wrestled  against  tremendous 
odds,  and  stood  to  lose  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes If  their  cause  had  been  unsuccessful. 
Faith  was  the  additional  Ingredient  In  a 
revolutionary  struggle  marked  by  a  succes- 
sion of  defeats  before  the  flnal  victory.  But 
the  determination  to  guarantee  to  citizens 
of  a  new  nation  "certain  inalienable  rights 
•  •  •  endowed  by  their  Creator"  was  too 
strong,  with  God's  help,  to  be  denied. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  course  of  our 
Nation's  history  our  leaders  have  had  to 
contend  with  many  pitfalls,  and  that  prayer 
has  helped  guide  them  through. 

Who  can  forget  Lincoln's  well-known  dec- 
laration: "I  have  been  driven  many  times  to 
my  knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction 
that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go." 

If  I  could  leave  one  thought  with  you  to- 
day. It  would  be  this : 

None  of  vis  Is  so  self-sufficient  that  we  do 
not  need  to  lean  on  the  Almighty.  Our  Na- 
tion's first  leaders  did,  and  were  humble 
enough  to  acknowledge  it.  The  great  men 
of  our  Nation  In  the  generations  since  have 
understood  their  own  limitations  and  there- 
fore turned  tJ^God. 

In  moderii  times,  as  well  as  in  the  past, 
we  can  heed  the  spiritual  thoughts  of  great 
men. 

President  Elsenhower,  for  Instance,  asked 
the  Nation  to  pray  with  him  at  his  first  in- 
auguration. His  personal  prayer  is  a  mov- 
ing declaration  of  faith,  and  I  will  quote 
part  of  it  for  you : 

"Almighty  God,  as  we  stand  here  at  this 
moment,  my  future  associates  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  join  me  in 
beseeching  that  Thou  wilt  make  full  and 
complete  our  dedication  to  the  service  of  the 
people  in  this  throng  and  their  fellow  citi- 
zens everywhere.  Give  us,  we  pray,  the  power 
to  discern  right  from  wrong,  and  allow  all 
our  words  and  actions  to  be  governed  there- 
by and  b\  the  laws  of  the  land." 

And  President  Kennedy  said  at  a  Presi- 
dential prayer  breakfast  4  years  ago: 

"No  man  who  enters  upon  the  office  to 
which  I  have  succeeded  can  fail  to  recognize 
how  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
placed  special  reliance  upon  his  faith  In  God. 
Every  President  has  taken  comfort  and  cour- 
age when  told,  as  we  are  told  today,  that  the 
Lord  'will  be  with  thee.    He  wiU  not  fail  thee 


nor  forsake  thee.    Fear  not — neither  be  thou 
dismayed.' " 

Just  19  days  ago,  at  the  breakfast  In  Wash- 
ington which  I  have  mentioned,  President 
Johnson  solemnly  said: 

"I  find  for  myself,  as  I  know  men  and 
women  throughout  this  great  Government 
of  ours  also  find,  a  sustaining  strength  from 
the  moments  of  prayer,  whether  we  assemble 
together  or  whether  we  pray  silently  alone. 
What  has  become  a  tradition  and  practice  in 
our  times  Is  actually  one  of  the  oldest  public 
traditions  of  ovir  national  life." 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Inaugiu-al 
address  of  your  fine  Governor,  delivered  just 
over  a  month  ago : 

"I  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  I  be  given 
the  light  to  perform  my  duties  with  courage, 
wisdom,  and  compassion. 

"With  this  prayer,  I  welcome  the  chal- 
lenges and  the  burdens;  the  tasks  and  the 
responslbUltles  of  this  office." 

These  words  follow  In  the  splendid  tradi- 
tion of  the  other  great  Americans  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  dont  have  to  tell  you  that  we  live  In  a 
turbulent  20th-century  world.  It  Is  a  world 
where  men  search  for  answers — and  some- 
times make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
computers  can  answer  everything  for  them. 
But  computers  don't  fathom  the  human 
heart.  To  move  the  mountains  of  Inner 
problems  which  modern  life  brings  we  need 
to  turn  to  God.  And  If  we  learn  to  live  and 
work  in  harmony  with  God's  will — If  we  here 
make  a  commitment  to  do  so  and  join  oth- 
ers in  other  places  with  the  same  goal— then 
surely  our  communities,  States,  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  wUl  see  a  brighter  tomor- 
row. 

Regardless  of  our  station  In  life,  we  are 
all  builders  of  the  future.  In  all  that  we  do 
we  are  adding  to  the  heritage  of  our  chil- 
dren. Let  VIS  remember  In  our  work  the  an- 
cient psalm:  "Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  In  vain  that  build  It." 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  In  having  me 
here  today. 

remarks  of  gov.  hulett  C.  SMITH 

We  are  here  this  morning  because  we  have 
an  understanding  of  the  power  of  prayer, 
and  because  we  want  to  renew  and  strength- 
en our  personal  relationship  with  God. 

Prayer  should  not  be  "a  sometime  thing." 

On  George  Washington's  birthday,  we  are 
reminded  of  his  frequent  practice  of  prayer, 
as  he  led  this  Nation  in  Its  most  crucial 
moments  •  •  *  and  of  his  realization  of  the 
value  of  prayer. 

In  his  first  Inaugural  address,  Washing- 
ton, recognized  the  importance  of  prayer  In 
the  affairs  of  government  when  he  said: 
"The  •  •  •  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be 
expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the 
eternal  rules  of  order  and  right  which  Heaven 
Itself  has  ordained." 

The  same  Is  true  today. 

Our  determination  as  men  and  women 
living  today,  then,  should  be  to  make  prayer 
not  "a  sometime  thing,"  but  a  continuing 
habit. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  void  In  our  under- 
standing of  prayer  is  that  our  prayers  are 
often  like  voices  of  those  crying  out  in  need 
from  the  vrtlderness  •  •  •  Instead  of  voices 
raised  in  thanksgiving  and  jubUlatlon  for  the 
good  which  is  ours. 

It  has  been  said,  "He  who  cannot  pray 
when  the  sun  Is  shining  will  not  know  how 
to  pray  when  the  clouds  come." 

Today,  let  us  give  thanks  for  the  beauty 
of  this  land,  as  we  ask  for  help  In  the  lead- 
ership of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing in  a  free  society,  as  we  ask  for  the  cour- 
age and  compassion  to  perform  our  respective 
roles  in  society  well. 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  abundance 
which  has  been  ours  to  share  in  the  past. 
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as  we  ask  for  help  in  bringing  West  Vir- 
ginia and  her  people  to  a  happy  and  healthy 
future. 

Let  us  always  pray  with  thanksgiving. 

Those  or.  us  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  guiding  the  future  of  this  State,  and  who 
have  the  privilege  of  being  a  part  of 
government,  recognize  our  great  need  to  be 
in  constant  conversation  with  God. 

Our  State  is  at  a  new  juncture  in  history, 
and  today,  we  prayerfully  seek  His  wisdom 
In  meeting  t^e  many  problems  we  face  to 
take  us  from  an  era  of  mediocrity  to  an  era 
of  excellence.  |r 

The  need  for  His  guidance  In  our  de^y  en- 
deavors was  the  basis  for  the  goal  to  add  a 
chapel  •  •  •  a  prayer  room  •  •  •  to  the  State 
capitol  •  •  •  a  quiet  sanctuary,  where  men 
and  women  in  government  can  have  a  place 
away  from  the  complexities  and  often  hectic 
schedule  of  dally  chores  and  meetings  for 
the  most  important  meeting  of  all — a  prayer- 
ful meeting  and  conversation  with  God. 

Today,  as  we  pray  together,  let  our 
prayers  be  that  we  may  all  work  together  in 
a  spirit  of  understanding  and  compassion, 
and  that  we  may  govern  wisely  in  this  State. 

This  prayer  breakfast  may  be  the  rock 
that  Is  thrown. into  a  pond  •  •  •  from  which 
ripples  flow  outward. 

Mafcr  it  expand  to  our  cities.  May  it  go  to 
our  /ollege  campuses.  May  it  lead  men  and 
wonfcn  to  come  together  for  the  highest  pvu-- 
poselof  all — the  pvirpose  of  recognizing  and 
understanding  the  greatness  that  can  be 
OUTS  through  uniting  In  prayer  to  Almighty 
God. 

BENEDICTION  BY  DR.  STEWART  H.  SMITH, 
PRESIDENT,  MARSHALL  TTNIVERSITT,  HUNTING- 
TON,   W.    VA. 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  the  privilege  of 
I^rticlpatlng  in  this  prayer  breakfast.  We 
ask  Thy  richest  blessing  upon  Governor 
Smith,  his  family  and  his  associates  in  State 
government. 

May  we  all  return  to  our  daily  tasks  re- 
freshed and  Inspired — with  a  deeper  resolve 
to  help  Improve  the  educational,  economic, 
and  especially  the  moral  conditions  of  our 
fellow  West  Virginians. 

We  know  that  the  greatest  strength  we 
have  is  not  political  or  industrial — but  the 
strength  of  the  human  spirit. 

Our  Governor  has  called  upon  all  of  us  to 
work  with  him  in  raising  the  sights  of  our 
people,  in  being  unsatisfied  with  anything 
less  than  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  all 
our  endeavors. 

Let  us  resolve  this  morning  to  help  him 
lead  our  State  to  new  heights  of  achievement 
and  to  help  our  people  enjoy  a  healthier, 
happier,  and  a  greater  future. 

We  cannot  do  this  without  Thy  guidance — 
O  Lord,  give  us  the  courage  and  strength  and 
determination  to  do  what  we  know  needs  to 
be  done.     Amen. 


A  Bill  To  Broaden  Coverage  of  Social 
Security  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
Introduced  my  bill  to  broaden  coverage 
of  social  security  benefits  to  include 
brothers,  sisters,  and  other  dependent 
relatives  of  a  deceased  individual  fully 
insured  under  the  act. 


At  present,  a  dependent  brother,  sister, 
or  other  relative  of  a  deceased  wage 
earner  is  left  in  the  cold  as  far  as  social 
security  payments  when  that  wage  earn- 
er dies.  Except  for  funeral  expenses 
paid,  all  of  the  deceased's  social  secu- 
rity contributions  are  lost  unless  there  is 
a  surviving  spouse. 

My  proposed  legislation  would  remedy 
this  great  injustice.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, if  a  dependent  brother,  sister,  or 
relative  of  an  unmarried  wage  earner 
can  show  that  he  or  she  was  receiving 
at  least  half  support  from  the  wage 
earner,  that  dependent  would  be  en- 
titled to  monthly  insurance  benefits. 
To  my  mind,  this  sort  of  humanization 
of  our  existing  social  security  law  is  a 
necessity. 


The  Adjudication  of  Veterans*  Claims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23. 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
conducted  a  continuing  study  of  the  ad- 
judication system  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Extensive  hearings  held  in  the 
86th  and  87th  Congresses  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  two  significant  public  laws. 

Public  Law  87-666  established  a  new 
appeals  procedure.  Under  the  old  pro- 
cedure a  claimant  who  desired  to  ap- 
peal the  denial  of  his  claim  to  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  merely  signed  a 
notice  of  appeal  to  "the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  The  regional  oflBce 
then  forwarded  the  file  to  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals. 

In  most  instances  the  veteran  had 
never  been  informed  of  the  facts  fovmd 
by  the  regional  office  and  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  reasons  for  the  denial  of 
his  claim.  Consequently,  the  issues  were 
not  stated  and  the  so-called  appeal  was 
really  more  in  the  nature  of  a  review  by 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  This 
system  encouraged  claimants  who  had 
been  denied  in  the  regional  oflBce  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 

Under  the  new  system  established  by 
Public  Law  87-666  a  claimant  whose 
claim  has  been  denied  in  the  regional 
office  files  a  notice  of  disagreement. 
The  regional  ofifice  then  reviews  the 
claim  and,  if  this  review  does  not  result 
in  the  withdrawal  or  allowance  of  the 
claim,  then  a  statement  of  the  case  Is 
prepared,  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished 
the  claimant  and  his  representative. 

The  statement  of  the  case  contains  a 
summary  of  the  material  evidence,  a 
statement  of  the  applicable  rules  of  law, 
and  a  statement  setting  out  the  reasons 
for  the  denial  of  the  claim.  The  claim- 
ant then  has  60  days  in  which  to  re- 
spond to  the  statement  of  the  case.  If 
the  resporise  of  the  claimant  does  not  re- 
sult in  allowaixe  of  the  claim  by  the 


jroximate- 


regional  office,  it  is  certified  to  the  Board 
of  Veterans  Appeals  in  WashiAgton. 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  for  the  calendar  year 
1964  are  included  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  These  statistics  show 
that  41,565  notices  of  disagrejjment  were 
received  in  regional  offices  jfluring  the 
year;  that  2,214  of  these  were  |rithdrawn; 
and  that  34,602  statements  ^f  the  case 
were  issued.  In  13,235  case^^the  appeal 
was  abandoned  when  the  clai«iant  failed 
to  respond  to  the  statement  |f  the  case. 
Twenty-three  thousand,  sevin  hundred 
and  twelve  appeals  were  received  by  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  >during  the 
calendar  year. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  new 
appeals'  procedure  has  substantially  re- 
duced the  niunber  of  appeals 'received  by 
the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals.  This  is 
because  more  claims  are  now  jj^eing  final- 
ly determined  in  the  regional  Office  with- 
out going  through  the  costly  appeals 
procedure.  This  is  largely  faue  to  the 
fact  that  the  claimant  undlr  the  new 
procedure  receives  such  conJ>lete  infor- 
mation about  the  denial  of  his  claim 
that  he  recognizes  the  futility  of  pro- 
ceeding further  with  It.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  13,235,  or  2^.9  percent 
of  the  claims  were  abandoned  in  the 
regional  office  after  the  claimant  received 
the  statement  of  the  case,      f 

Under  the  old  procedure,  a| 
ly  42,700  claims  were  appealid  annually 
which  is  18,988,  or  44  percent  more  than 
the  number  of  appeals  recmved  in  the 
calendar  year  1964.  In  iisc^  year  1961, 
3,831  claims,  or  8  percent,  of  the  total 
appeals  were  allowed  by  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals.  Under  tKe  new  sys- 
tem, in  calendar  year  1964  tjie  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  allowed  2iB00,  or  12.7 
percent,  of  the  appeals  it )  considered. 
In  the  calendar  year  1964,  |he  regional 
offices  allowed  5,730  claims, 
cent,  after  the  notice  of 
had  been  received  and  allo\ 
6.7  percent,  after  receipt  of 
ants'  response  to  the  staterfient  of  the 
case.  In  all,  a  total  of  9,961  claims  were 
allowed  after  the  notice  of  disagreement 
was  received.  This  constitutes  23.4  per- 
cent of  the  42.546  notices  of  disagreement 
disposed  of  during  the  calendar  year 
1964.  H 

Public  Law  87-671  establ^hed  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  Board  tof  Veterans 
Appeals  might  refer  to  independent  med- 
ical experts  outside  of  the  Vfteran's  Ad- 
ministration claims  which  iri^olved  com- 
plex medical  questions.  Irf  such  cases 
the  claim  is  first  referred  ^  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  V|,terans'  Ad- 
ministration and,  if  this  results  in  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  the  claimant,  the 
medical  question  involved  Js  then  re- 
ferred to  an  independent  mebical  expert 
outside  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  statistics  appearing  Jit  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  disclose  that  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appealsi  during  the 
calendar  year  1964,  acted  upcii  149  claims 
in  which  they  had  received  olinions  from 
medical  experts  outside  tHfe  Veterans' 
Administration.  Of  these  IW  claims  the 
independent  medical  experfs  disagreed 
with  the  Chief  Medical  Director  51  times 
and  agreed  with  the  opinloi^f  the  Chief 
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Medical  Director  98  times.  This  means 
that  51  appealed  claims,  or  34  percent 
of  the  total  referred  to  Independent  med- 
ical experts,  were  allowed. 

Except  for  the  relatively  few  cases 
which  are  referred  to  Independent  med- 
ical experts  and  except  for  claims  aris- 
ing under  Government  life  insurance 
contracts,  the  decision  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  veterans  claims  is 
final  and  conclusive.  A  veteran's  claim 
is,  in  effect,  a  claim  against  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  it  does  not  seem 
proper  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion should  be  the  sole  judge  of  a  claim 
against  itself. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  given  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  tribunal  to  which 
all  claims  denied  by  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans Appeals  might  be  appealed.  This 
proposal  has  been  opposed  by  some  on 
the  ground  that  an  independent  tribunal 
outside  the  VeteranB*  Administration 
might  be  unduly  strict  and  impose  rules 
which  would  interfere  with  liberal  poli- 
cies of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
require  them  to  apply  more  restrictive 
rules  in  the  adjudication  of  claims. 

I  believe  the  following  report,  showing 
that  independent  medical  experts  out- 
side the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
versed the  opinions  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration doctors  34  percent  of  the  time, 
shows  that  independent  judgment,  free 


from  the  influence  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, will  not  be  more  restrictive 
but,  in  fact,  will  be  more  liberal: 

Statiis  of  appeals  {4-stage  process),  cumula- 
tive from  Jan.  1  through  Dec.  31,  1964 


Horon-Manistee  National  Forest  Attracts 
Record  Number  of  Visitors 


stage  I.  Notice  of  disagreement: 

1.  Pending,  Jan.  1.1964 

2.  Received,  to  date 

3.  Disposed  of.  to  date 

(a)  Allowed- 

(b)  Withdrawn 

(c)  see  issued 

4.  Pending... 

Stage  II.  Statements  of  case: 

1.  Pending.  Jan.  1, 1964 

2.  Issued,  to  date — 

3.  Disposed  of,  to  date 

(a)  Substantive  appeal  filed.. 

(b)  Failure  to  respond 

4.  Pending 

Stage  III.  Substantive  appeals: 


Num- 
ber 


Pending,  Jan.  1,  1964. 

2.  Received,  to  dat« 

3.  Disposed  if,  to  date 

(a)  Allowed 

(b)  Withdrawn , 

(c)  Certified  to  Board  of  Vet- 

erans Appeals 

4.  Pending 

Stage  IV.  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals: 

1.  Pending,  Jan.  1, 1964 ... 

2.  Received,  to  date . 

3.  Disposed  of,  to  date 

(a)  Allowed 

(b)  Remanded 

(c)  Denied  or  dismissed 

(d)  Withdrawn 

4.  Pending 


6,203 
41.565 
42,546 

6.730 

2.214 
34.602 

5,222 

5,202 
34.602 
34.912 
21.677 
13,235 

4,892 

3,100 

25,078 

24,348 

1,631 

500 

22,127 
3,830 

2.408 
23.712 
20,514 

2,600 

2.504 

15, 142 

288 

6,606 


Per- 
cent 


100.0 

13.5 

5.2 

81.3 


100.0 
62.1 
37.9 


100.0 
6.7 
2.4 

90.9 


100.0 

12.7 

12.2 

73.8 

1.3 


Note.— Percentages  shown  in  each  stage  relate  to 
dispositions  in  that  stage  only. 


Report  of  outside  medicol  opinions  requested  by  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals,  calendar  year 

1964  (Public  Law  87-671) 


It(m  description 


1.  Independent  expert  medical  opinions:  > 
(a)  Number  requested,  total 


Percent  of  total  appeals  in  these  categories  disposed  of... 

Number  requested  in  connection  with  appellate  consid- 
eration  

Number  requesttcd  in  connection  with  reconsideration 


(b) 
(0 
(d) 


Number  of  favorable  opinions  submitted  to  a  2d  medical 

expert  or  panel - 

Number  of  unfavotable  opinions  submitted  to  a  2d  medical 

expert  or  panel  >., 

Source  of  requests:  • 

Congressional.  ^..- . 

BVA  on  own  motion 

Veterans'  organitations: 

AL 

AMVETS.u 

DAV 

VFW J. 

Other X 

Veteran ;. - 

Dependents  of  Veteran 

Cost: 

Average  per  optaion 

High  peropinidn 

Low  per  opinion  < 

2.  Opinions  requested  from  Cihief  Medical  Director  > 

8.  Number  of  appeals  allowed  after  getting  an  IME  or  CMD  opinion... 

Regular  appellate  decisions 

Reconsideration  appellate  decisions 

4.  Disposition  by  the  Board  after  getting  an  IME  or  CMD  opinion: 

AUowti     Denied 

IME 4 61  98 

CMD J 168  257 


Disability 
Total      compen- 
sation 


196 


164 
31 


(e) 


24 
76 

27 

4 

19 

27 

22 

0 

4 

$48.89 

$150.00 

0 

609 

209 


157 


132 

25 


166 
43 


0 

2 

17 
67 

23 
3 

17 

25 

18 

6 

0 


Death 
compen- 
sation 


37 


31 

6 


431 

171 


134 
37 


0 

0 

7 
18 


Other 


71 
34 


29 
6 


'  Figures  shown  in  items  1  and  2  relate  to  requests,  not  dispositions  during  report  period.  Although  the  Board 
requested  195  independent  medical  expert  and  609  Chief  Medical  Director  opinions,  only  180  Independent  medical 
expert  and  473  Chief  Medical  Director  opinions  were  received. 

•  2d  medical  expert  opinion  In  each  case  was  also  unfavorable. 

•  Some  may  be  dual  requestj,  i.e.,  service  organizations  and  Member  of  Congress,  etc. 
« 17  opinions  rendered  by  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology;  no  fee  Involved. 

Note.— When  the  Board  decides,  on  the  basis  of  medical  controversy  or  complexity,  that  the  opinion  of  an  Inde- 
pendent medical  expert  is  to  be  sought,  an  expert  opinion  is  usually  first  obtained  from  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
ofthe  VA.if  such  opinion  is  notalready  of  record.  If  theoplnionoftheCMD  is  favorable  to  theclalmant,  the  Board 
usually  decides  the  case  without  proceeding  further.  If  It  is  unfavorable,  the  IME  opinion  Is  obtained  by  the  Board 
before  finally  deciding  the  apipeal. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23. 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  tourist  attractions  in 
Michigan  is  the  Huron-Manistee  Na- 
tional Forests,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  last  year  this  was  the  second  most 
used  forest  area  in  the  Nation  from  a 
recreation  standpoint.  Eight  of  the 
fifteen  countries  in  which  this  forest 
area  is  located  are  a  part  of  Michigan's 
10th  Congressional  District  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

The  Huron-Manistee  National  Forests 
are  situated  within  a  day's  drive  for  45 
to  50  million  people  and  the  record  shows 
that  more  and  more  of  these  citizens  are 
attracted  to  Michigan's  great  recreation 
wonderland. 

These  counties  and  the  net  forest  areas 
acres  within  their  boundaries  are: 
Alcona,  102.901  acres;  Crawford,  45.554; 
Iosco,  102,395;  Ogemaw.  19,771;  Oscoda, 
142,880;  Roscommon,  40;  Mecosta,  2,534; 
and  Montcalm.  1,381. 

The  combined  area  of  these  forests, 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  Michi- 
gan's Lower  Peninsula  is  866,500  acres. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the  de- 
velopment of  these  two  forests  in  recent 
years  are  going  to  miss  Louis  A.  Pom- 
merening,  retiring  forest  supervisor,  who 
started  his  career  with  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  Huron  Forest  in  May  1933,  and 
concluded  his  work  last  December  after 
more  than  30  years  of  faithful  service 
to  the  Forest  Service.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  John  von  Bargen. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Pom- 
merening  and  compliment  him  on  the 
splendid  Job  he  has  done  in  administer- 
ing these  forests  through  the  years.  I 
know  he  will  reap  much  reward  in  his 
retirement  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
area  has  become  such  an  attraction  for 
visitors. 

I  also  want  to  extend  to  the  new  super- 
visor, Mr.  John  von  Bargen,  and  his  staff 
my  cooperation  in  future  development  of 
these  two  fine  forests. 

Our  visitors  are  going  to  find  their 
visits  even  more  enjoyable  in  the  future 
due  to  the  improvements  being  made  In 
these  two  forests.  Within  the  past  year 
175  new  family  camping  units  were  com- 
pleted and  when  spring  comes,  work  will 
start  on  50  more  camping  units.  A  must 
on  any  visitor's  sightseeing  schedule  in 
our  are$,  is  Lumbermen's  Monument  in 
the  Tawas  City  area  and  plans  are  im- 
derway  to  redevelop  the  site  to  make  it 
even  more  attractive.  Nearly  40  miles  of 
forest  roads  were  constructed  in  the  two 
forests  and  another  10  roads  were  re- 
stored. The  combined  forests  already 
have  792  miles  of  forest  roads. 

Michigan's  visitors  traveling  slowly 
over  these  roads  may  be  treated  to  the 
sight  of  a  doe  and  her  fawn,  a  strutting 
buck,  and  other  animals  whose  habitat 
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is  within  the  boundaries  of  this  forest 
area.  Bird  lovers,  too,  will  be  well  re- 
paid for  their  visit.  Not  only  game  birds 
but  song  birds  abound.  A  few  months 
ago  I  called  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  to  pro- 
vide a  refuge  for  the  annual  visit  of 
Kirkland's  warblers,  a  rare  bird,  which 
pays  our  section  of  the  State  a  visit  each 
year.  Thirty-one  bald  eagle  nests  were 
spotted  by  forest  rangers.  Nine  of  these 
were  active  at  time  of  location  and  17 
young  were  being  produced. 

To  insure  adequate  cover  for  wildlife 
in  the  years  ahead  the  Forest  Service  has 
a  carefully  managed  program.  Last  year 
over  4  million  trees  were  planted  in  the 
Huron-Manistee  Forests.  In  addition 
two  waterfowl  dams  were  constructed 
and  nimierous  wildlife  waterholes  were 
established. 

Fishermen,  hunters,  nature  lovers, 
mushroom  and  berry  pickers,  bird  watch- 
ers, hikers,  and  all  lovers  of  the  out  of 
doors  will  find  the  Huron-Manistee  Na- 
tional Forests  of  interest. 


Department  of  Agricalture  Honors 
George  Washington  Carver 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  speech  delivered  last 
Thursday  by  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 


able Herbert  Tenzer,  of  New  York,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  plaque  being  presented 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  George  Washing- 
ton Carver. 

Congressman  Tenzer  was  introduced 
to  a  distinguished  gathering  of  public 
oflBcials  and  civic  leaders  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Mrs.  Rosa  L.  Gragg, 
chairman  of  the  George  Washington 
Carver  Commemoration  Committee.  It 
is  my  great  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
such  a  wonderful  person  as  Mrs.  Gragg 
as  one  of  my  constituents.  The  Hon- 
orable Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  accepted  the  plaque  on  be- 
half of  the  Department. 

The  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Rosa  Gragg,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  G«orge 
Washington  Carver's  greatest  contribution 
lay  In  his  efiforts  to  help  the  poor  farmers 
of  Alabama  wrest  a  living  from  an  indifferent 
soil.  His  bulletins  were  directed  toward 
practical  ends.  They  were  simply  and  con- 
cisely written,  they  made  the  work  of  the 
laboratory  available  to  the  plowman. 

Carver  had  a  unique  capacity  for  applying 
good  ideas.  He  once  stated  his  philosophy 
in  these  terms,  "Look  about  you.  Take  hold 
of  the  things  that  are  here.  Let  them  talk 
to  you.  You  learn  to  talk  to  them."  In  a 
similar  vein,  he  show^  that  his  faith  was 
allied  to  his  science,  when  he  said,  "I  like  to 
think  of  nature  as  an  unlimited  broadcasting 
system,  through  which  God  speaks  to  us 
every  hour,  if  we  will  only  tune  in." 

To  perpetuate  his  memory,  there  was  estab- 
lished at  his  birthplace,  in  June  1951,  the 
George  Washington  Carver  National  Monu- 
ment, consisting  of  210  acres,  located  In 
southwestern  Missouri,  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

This  monument  was  added  to  the  other 
tangible  expressions  of  a  grateful  nation, 
such  as  the  Carver  Museum  on  the  Tuskegee 
campus,  dedicated  by  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Ford  In  1941,  and  the  new  science 
building  dedicated  In  his  honor, at  Simpson 
College  in  1958. 


Today,  while  elsewhere  there  are  those  who 
toy  and  tamper  with  human  rights,  we  add 
another  page  to  the  history  of  a  nation's 
gratitude  to  an  eminent  botaqJst,  a  pioneer 
conservationist,  and  great  beneActor  of  man- 
kind. I 

On  the  occasion  of  the  pres||ntatlon  of  a 
plaque  to  further  honor  his  mfcnory,  I  have 
been  authorized  by  the  owntts  of  Carver 
Memorial  Park  to  announce  f  grant  of  a 
piece  of  land  to  the  Georg^  Washington 
Carver  Commemoration  Committee,  to  be 
dedicated  for  use  as  a  museum,  where  his 
great  agricultural  achievements  and  contri- 
butions to  mankind  can  be  viewed  by  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  interested  per- 
sons near  the  Nation's  Capital  City.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  intended  site  is  on^U.S.  Highway 
No.  1  approximately  2  miles  south  of  Laurel, 
Md.  The  design  will. be  decided  upon  in  a 
competition  and  It  is  expected  -that  It  will  be 
in  harmony  and  in  consonanc|  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  outstanding  monun:iltnts  and  Gov- 
ernment building  In  the  Nation^  Capital  area 
Here  more  than  300  synthetic 
from  peanuts  and  the  118  p: 
oped  from  the  sweetpotato 
on  display  by  manufacturers 
of  these  products.  The  musi 
house  interesting  memorabilli 
life  and  record  of  this  slave  /jDoy  who  rose 
to  humble  manhood  and  who  became  one  of 
our  Nation's  great  scientists. 

Mr.  Secretary  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
this  plaque  in  honor  of  George  Washington 
Carver,  eminent  scientist,  amlcultural  re- 
searcher, agronomist  and  benefactor  of  man- 
kind. This  plaque  is  presenttd  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  a^  a  permanent 
memorial  by  the  George  Was! 
Commemoration  Committee 
of  Columbia  for  his  contrl 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industries  1 
partment  of  Commerce;  his 
gram  in  soil  rebuilding  and 
his  experiments  with  the  peandt,  sweetpotato 
and  other  plants,  which  produced  hundreds 
of  useful  products  for  mankind.  Upon  his 
death  of  January  5,  1943,  Presfdent  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt's  telegram  to  Tuskegee  In 
stitute  said,  "all  mankind  are  t|^e  beneficiaries 
of  his  discoveries." 


February  2U,  1965 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  used  these  words  from  the  psalmist: 

Psalm  62:  5:  My  soul,  wait  thou  only 
upon  God;  for  my  expectation  is  from 
Him. 

O  Thou  merciful  and  ^gracious  God, 
Thy  loving  kindness  is  always  directed 
toward  our  welfare  and  happiness. 

Help  us  to  believe  that  none  of  the 
perplexing  problems  that  we  are  strug- 
gling with  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Thy 
divine  wisdom  and  power. 

May  we  have  the  vision  to  see  that 
our  Republic  has  a  divinely  ordained 
and  appointed  part  for  bringing  about 
world  peace. 

Grant  that  our  lives  may  always  be 
radiant  with  a  sense  of  Thy  presence 
and  inspire  us  to  cultivate  our  faculties 
of  effort  and  enthusiasm  in  hastening 
the  dawning  of  the  day  of  good  will  and 
brotherhood. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SEC- 
OND INAUGURAL  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  241)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  241 
Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  committee  on  arrangements 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  the  second  inaugural 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Resolved.  That  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  for  the  commem- 
oration of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  second  inaugural  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
incurred  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-427, 
approved  August  14,  1964,  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House,  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  comnJttee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Hoiose  Administration. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  (Ehair  under- 
stands that  this  resolution  has  been 
screened.  I 

Mr.    PRICE.    That    is  fcorrect,    Mr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theri  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemfen  from  Illi- 
nois? i 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wis  laid  on  the 
table. 

FILING    OF    DISCHARGf    PETITION 

ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2 

Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.   Sflfeaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  addBpss  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  \ 

re    objection 
tleman  from 


The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Sp« 
ing  a  discharge  petition  ol 
Resolution  2,  which  provide 

"in  the  Constitution  of  theL 

shall  prohibit  a  State  haviig  a  bicameral 
legislature  from  apportiomng  the  mem- 
bership of  one  house  of  its^legislature  on 


Uer,  I  am  fll- 

House  Joint 

i  that  nothing 

[united  States 


factors  other  than  population."    I  know 
this  is  very  controversial,  but  we  have 
lots  of  support.    It  will  be  necessary  to 
get  half  of  the  Members  to  sign,  or  a 
majority,   that  is,  219,  before  the  dis- 
charge petition  can  be  brought  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  as  specified  in  the 
rules,  and  then  it  wlU  be  necessary  to 
have  a  two-thirds  vote  in  order  to  pass 
it    I  know  that,  but  we  feel  very  strongly 
about  it  and  we  are  going  to  make  every 
effort  to  make  the  discharge   petition 
succeed.    We  would  appreciate  any  sup- 
port that  you  would  like  to  give  us.    Re- 
member, in  signing  this  petition  you  are 
only  asking  that  it  be  brought  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration.  You 
are  not  obligating  yourself  to  vote  for 
or  against  it,?*ut  just  stating  that  you 
believe  it  ought  to  be  considered.    On 
that  basis  we  would  like  for  you  to  sign 
the  petition. 


FILING    OF   DISCHARGE    PETITION 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  during  my  1  minute,  if  it 
is  correct  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  been  kind  enough  to  indicate  that 
if  an  amendment  is  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  when  his  constitutional 
amendment  reaches  the  floor  to  provide 
that  there  should  be  approval  by  the 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  State  involved, 
he  would  be  willing  to  accept  such 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  think  the  discharge 
petition  filed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1  is  highly  desirable. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  have  made  the  decision  it  made 
in  the  field  of  legislative  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  we  can  rectify  the  wrong  that  has 
been  committed. 


fication,  that  States  having  bicameral 
legislatures  may  apportion  one  house  on 
fetors  other  than  population. 

This  issue,  let  me  emphasize,  is  not  a 
partisan  one,  nor  a  philosophical  one, 
but  one  involving  basic  constitutional 
separation  of  powers.  One,  I  might  add, 
which  threatens  our  Federal  system  and 
our  system  of  democratic  decisionmak- 
ing because  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
only  body  not  politically  responsible 
within  the  American  system,  on  June 
15.  1964,  took  vmto  itself  the  right  to 
alter  essential  elements  in  our  Nation's 
basic  covenant. 

While   disagreeing   with   the   Court's 
sweeping  decision  let  me  hasten  to  add, 
I  recognize  that  in  some  areas  urban 
citizens  have  been  deprived  of  an  ef- 
fective voice  in  State  legislative  bodies. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  enact- 
ment of  House  Joint  Resolution  2,  in- 
troduced by  the  gentlemen  from  Texas, 
Wright  Patman,   with   an   amendment 
providing  for  submission  of  any  appor- 
tionment plan  to  the  electorate  of  the 
State  involved,  will  assure  every  State 
of  "balanced"   representation.     Kansas 
now  enjoys  balanced  repi;esentation  as 
the  State  senate  is  apportioned  strictly 
on  a  population  basis  while  in  the  State 
house  of  representatives  each  county  has 
one   State  representative — wherein  250 
votes  were  cast  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion—and distribution  of  20  additional 
house  seats  have  been  made  to  more 
populous  counties. 

It  is  our  sovereign  duty  to  permit  the 
people  themselves  to  determine  what 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  representative 
government.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  the  effort  initiated  today  by  our 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman! . 


This  is  a  loatter  which  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  upon. 

I  would  further  state  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia,  Judge 
Smith,  should  also  consider  bringing  out 
a  rule  on  this  constitutional  amendment 
much  as  it  did  in  respect  to  the  Tuck  bill. 
A  rule  might  be  a  better  way  for  the 
House  to  resolve  the  issue. 


» 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  ON 
REAPPORTIONMENT 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  -WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  signed  the  discharge  petition  which 
has  been  placed  at  the  Speaker's  table  to- 
day having  to  do  with  apportionment  and 
reapportionment  of  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  we  in 
the  Federal  Government  can  reasonably 
say  to  the  several  States  that  they  are 
forbidden  to  pattern  their  State  govern- 
ments after  the  Federal  Establishment. 
It  has  worked  at  the  Federal  level,  it  has 
worked  at  the  State  level.  We  cannot 
forbid  State  governments  from  app>or- 
tioning  or  reapportioning  one  House  of 
the  State  legislatures  where  bicameral 
legislatures  exist  on  factors  which  take 
into  account  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion. It  has  come  time  that  the  Con- 
gress concern  itself  with  the  fact  that 
the  Court  has  again  demonstrated  their 
contempt  for  the  Constitution. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DOMESTIC 
ISSUE— LEGISLAIIVE  REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT 1 1 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  is  faced  with  many  controver- 
sial matters  though  i  know  of  none  more 
important  than  protecting  the  rights  of 
rural  America.  This  can  be  done  by  sub- 
mitting a  constitutional  amendmerft  to 
the  States  providing,  after  proper  rati- 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DOMESTIC 
ISSUE— LEGISLATIVE  REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, on  filing  this  discharge  petition. 
I  would  hasten  to  say  that  my  name  will 
be  among  the  first  signers  of  the  dis- 
charge petition.  I  think  that  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  decisions  dealing  with  State 
legislative  reapportionment  present  to 
the  American  people  one  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  issues  of  this  century.  The 
House  should  have  the  opportunity  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  pass  upon  a 
constitutional  amendment  dealing  with 
State  legislative  reapportionment. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Colorado  decision,  in 
the  decision  of  Baker  against  Carr  and 
the  many  other  court  decisions  affecting 
State  legislative  assemblies  has  not  prop- 
erly interpreted  the  Constitution  but 
rather  has  amended  it  by  judicial  decree. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  21] 

Boggs 

Hays 

Pirnle 

Bow 

Holifleld 

Pool 

Brock 

Holland 

Powell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Irwin 

Bedlin 

Celler 

Karsten 

Beid.  N.T. 

Conte 

Karth 

Rhodes.  ArlE. 

Curtis 

KeUy 

Roosevelt 

Ellsworth 

King,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Farnsley 

Lindsay- 

Skubltz 

Fisher 

Long,  Md. 

Staggers 

Flood 

Macdonald 

Sullivan 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

MallUard 

Thompson,  1 

Glaimo 

Martin.  Mass. 

Toll 

Gonzalez 

Mlrfhall 

Tunney 

Green,  ©reg. 

Nedzl 

TJllman 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Nix 

Widnall 

Hall 

O'Brien 

Wilson. 

Hanna 

Passman 

Charles  R. 

Hawkins 

Pickle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PAN-AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  242  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read   the   resolution,   as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  242 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designates  Wednesday,  April  14. 
1965,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day,  on  which  day,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  remarks  appropriate  to  such  oc- 
casion may  occur. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FUNDS  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  AU- 
THORIZED BY  H.  RES.  44 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  caU  up  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  232)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  232 

Resolved,  that,  eCfectlve  January  4,  1965. 
the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investigations 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  44  by 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colvunbla, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subconunittee,  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,  Including  expenditures  for 
the  emplojinent  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  experts,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  and  all  expenses  necessary 
for  travel  and  subsistence  incurred  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  while  engaged  li]>  the 
activities  of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
conunittee  and  approved  by  the  Conunlttee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. Is  authorized  and  empowered  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The    ofHclal    committee    reporters 


EXPENSES  INCURRED  PURSUANT 
TO  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  94 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
139)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows:    V 

H.  Res.  139 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1965,  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  investi- 
gations to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
94  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $467,200,  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  investigators,  attorneys, 
and  experts,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  and  all  expenses  necessary 
for  travel  and  subsistence  Incurred  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  while  engaged  In  the 
activities  of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized and  signed  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  oflacial  conunittee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$467,200"  and 
Insert  "$440,000" 

On  page  1,  lines  11  and  12  strike  out  "on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration"  and  Insert: 
"Of  such  amount  $35,000  shall  be  available 
for  each  of  six  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  $50,000  for 
the  Special  Anti-Poverty  Subcommittee,  and 
not  to  exceed  $180,000  shall  be  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  All 
amounts  authorized  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  by  this  resolution  shaU.  in 
the  case  of  each  subcommittee,  be  paid  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  cosigned  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration;  in 
the  case  of  the  committee,  such  amount  shall 
be  paid  on  vouchers  authorized  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration." 

On  page  2,  add  the  following  section: 

"Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 


study  to  be  conducted  pursuaiit  to  H.  Res. 
118,  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcoiimittee,  not 
to  exceed  $150,000,  including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  special  iounsel,  con- 
sultants, investigators,  attoriAys,  experts, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  andlother  assist- 
ants appointed  by  the  chairmarfof  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  tae  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  (jommittee  or 
subcommittee,  signed  by  the  '^chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  ap 


proved  by  the  Committee  on 
istratlon. 


ause  Admin- 


With  the  following  commijtee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  5.  strike  "450.000"  and 
insert  "$100,000" 

On  page  2,  line  3,  Insert  the  fibllowlng  new 
section :  > 

"Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funqs  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  jkhe  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  w«lch  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  puiraose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  smd  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ariptied  Services 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  (A  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  Aspect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  inten(Md  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds."  8 

The  committee  amendilents  were 
agreed  to.  i 

The  resolution  was  agreeci  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa*  laid  on  the 
table.  M. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  108)  and  ask  for  ita  immediate 
consideration.  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  | 
H.  Res.  108      i 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  4,  1965. 
the  expenses  of  conducting  tM  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  by  f  H.  Res.  89, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  Incurred  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  AgricultTore,  acting  &s  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
accountants,  experts,  investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 


fund  of  the  House,  on  vouchers  jftuthorized  by 

may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  Dls-     investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being     ^uch  committee,  signed  by  thjchalrman  of 

trict  of  Columbia.  If  not  otherwise  officially     investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any     '"""^ ""^   -""  °""'-""-'^'  "^^  ^^^  '^""- 

other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  furnish  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds." 


engaged. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  1,  strike  out  "January  4. 
1965"  and  Insert  "January  3.  1965" 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$50,000"  and 
insert  "$25,000" 

On  page  2,  after  line  10,  insert: 

"Sec  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
119)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  119 

Resolved,  Thai  effective  from  January  4, 
1965,  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 


such  committee,  and  approved!  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  AdministratlJin. 

Sec  2.  The  official  commlSee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If  not  other- 
wise officially  engaged.  f 

With  the  following  commftee  amend- 
ments :  I 

On  page  1,  line  5.  strike  "flOO.OOO"  and 
Insert  "$75,000"  ^'v. 

On  page  2,  line  3,  Insert:         ^ 

"Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  fundis  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  avayable  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House.,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  H(j^se  Admini- 
stration Information  with  reject  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intendld  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds."  ¥ 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  I 

The  resolution  was  agreed  |o. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wai  laid  on  the 
table.  I 
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COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
134,  with  committee  amendments,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res. 134 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1965,  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  Investi- 
gations and  studies  authorized  by  H.  Res.  133, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $950,000,  for 
the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  including  ex- 
penditures for  employment,  travel,  and  sub- 
sistence of  accountants,  experts,  investiga- 
tors, attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  shaJl  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Hotise  on  voucher 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
.  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Sec. 2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  wlilch  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  5.  striate  out  "$950,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$225,000". 

On  page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  "voucher"  and 
insert  "vouchers". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  appropriation  does  not  in- 
clude funds  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. No  part  of  these  funds  will  be 
used  for  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  just  wanted  to  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  that  I 
expect  very  soon  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AN£) 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
137  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rbb.  137 
Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1965. 
the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies 


to  be  made  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  80  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,  including  expendltiires 
for  the  employment  of  professional,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such^committee. 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
pendltiure  in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "$100,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$75,000". 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration I  call  up  House  Resolution  109 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  109 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  4.  1965. 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  by  rule  XI (8)  in- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Govermnent  Op- 
erations, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subconunit- 
tee. not  to  exceed  $820,000  Including 
expenditures  for  employment  of  experts,  spe- 
cial counsel,  and  clerical,  stenographic  and 
other  assistants,  which  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  Incurred  by  said  committee  or  sub- 
committees within  and  without  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fimd  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  said  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in 
the  District  of  Colimabla.  if  not  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendl- 
t\ire  in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  piirpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  Hovise  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds.  ^ 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  1.  strike  out  "January  4. 
1965"  and  insert  "January  3.  1965". 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "$820,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$650,000". 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  looking 
over  the  chart  that  has  been  prepared, 
I  notice  that  fxmds  made  available  for 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions for  this  particular  session  of  the 
Congress  are  $650,000,  which  was  $200,- 
000  more  than  any  other  committee  in 
the  House  received. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  this 
figure  compares  with  the  figure  for  the 
previous  session  of  the  Congress  so  far 
as  this  committee  is  concerned? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  In  the  88th  Congress 
that  committee  received  $1,239,045  cov- 
ering t)oth  the  sessions.  It  returned 
$149,000.  That  meant  they  spent  a  lit- 
tle over  $1.1  million. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  They  had 
available,  as  I  analyze  the  figures,  as 
much  last  year  as  they  are  requesting 
this  year;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  how  many  staff  mem- 
bers are  serving  this  committee  for 
which  $650,000  is  being  requested? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  As  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, I  think  they  have  55  employees. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Fifty-five 
employees.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
how  many  of  those  55  employees  are  as- 
signed to  or  imder  the  jurisdiction  and 
responsibility  of  the  minority? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  think  from  the  re- 
port we  received  in  committee  there 
were  three. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  the  minority  on  this  committee 
gets  3  out  of  55  employees,  which  is 
about  4  percent.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
a  very  disproportionate  share  of  the 
committee  which  will  spend  $650,000  this 
year. 

Did  the  committee  make  any  investi- 
gation of  whether  this  was  a  right  pro- 
portion or  a  wrong  proportion  of  the 
allocation  of  employees? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  chairman  was 
questioned,  and  he  said  he  does  not  hire 
people  to  represent  the  majority  sepa- 
rately and  the  minority  separately.  They 
represent  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  that  Is  the 
case,  why  did  he  allocate  even  three  em- 
ployees to  the  minority? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  committee  that  has  a  respon- 
sibility, and  a  very  serious  responsibilltar, 
to  investigate  all  parts  of  our  Govern- 
ment, particularly  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  It  would  seem  to  me 
this  does  not  give  the  minority  of  the 
committee  an  adequate  staff  to  partici- 
pate adequately  in  these  investigations. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  is  a  very  important 
committee. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  agree  it  is 
a  very  important  committee. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  main  thing  we 
went  into  is — were  the  funds  needed, 
were  they  justified,  and  what  they  were 
doing.  In  their  report  they  showed  they 
saved  the  Government  over  $700  million. 
We  talked  to  the  chairman  and  he  said 
he  does  not  bring  up  the  question  of 
whether  they  are  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  might  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  we 
discussed  this  matter  at  great  length  in 
the  committee.  The  point  was  made, 
and  I  think  properly,  that  this  is  an  in- 
vestigating committee  to  investigate  the 
deficiencies  of  the  entire  operation  of  the 
executive  branch. 

The  point  is  that  these  people  are  high- 
ly trained,  and  they  are  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  the  committee.  The 
committee  does  not  investigate  whether 
they  have  the  majority  point  of  view  or 
the  minority  point  of  view.  The  people 
who  have  been  hired  from  the  outside  are 
hired  without  consideration  of  whether 
their  aflSliation  or  background  is  with  the 
minority  or  majority.  All  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  been  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  job  done,  and 
the  actions  and  performance  of  these 
staffs.  Some  have  not  been  satisfied,  of 
course,  and  suggested  that  they  have  the 
right  to  hire  these  people,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  major  element  in  the  hiring 
by  the  committee  should  be  the  perform- 
ance and  ability  to  serve  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  including  the 
minority. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my 
recollection,  and  if  it  is  not  correct  I 
should  like  to  have  it  corrected,  that  in 
the  last  two  sessions  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  reports  came  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
where  there  was  a  majority  view  and  a 
minority  view.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
minority  is  to  express  its  views  adequate- 
ly, it  needs  some  kind  of  staff  to  partici- 
pate independently  in  the  investigation 
and  to  participate  in  the  preparation  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  might  suggest 
that  90  percent  of  the  investigations  are 
on  the  merits  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  Government.  There  have  never 
been  minority  reports  in  the  majority  of 
those  cases.  There  may  have  been  a  few 
instances  in  the  last  session  where  mi- 
nority reports  were  entered.  If  those 
were  cases  motivated  by  partisan  con- 
•  siderations,  I  think  the  gentleman  would 
have  a  good  point,  but  in  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  cases  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
investigations  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  referred  to 
the  views  of  the  minority.  I  want  it  un- 
derstood that  he  was  not  speaking  for 
this  member  of  the  minority. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, which  has  the  highest  budget  of 
any  committee  of  the  House, 'i#»as  both 
legislative  and  investigative  jurisdiction. 
While  our  legislative  jurisdiction  may  be 
small,  the  committee  handles  controver- 
sial bills  such  as  the  proposal  to  create  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  for  ex- 
ample, and  all  other  bills  which  propose 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  point  was  made  that  there  have  not 
been  very  many  partisan  investigations 
held  by  oxu:  committee.    One  of  the  sub- 


committees investigated  the  dealings  of 
Billie  Sol  Estes.  but  the  minority  was  very 
inadequately  staffed  in  that  situation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  is 
the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction  to 
investigate  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Of  course,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  now  controlled  by  the 
same  political  party  as  the  committee 
itself.  In  a  situation  like  this,  the  public 
interest  demands  that  the  minority  be 
adequately  staffed.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
fair  or  in  the  public  interest  to  allocate 
to  the  minority  on  the  committee  only  3 
of  the  55  staff  employees  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  that  is  the  situation 
as  this  resolution  is  considered  today. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  during  the  last  2  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Certainly  it  is 
his  intention  to  do  the  right  thing  as 
far  as  the  minority  and  the  majority 
are  concerned.  But  I  cannot  help  but 
concur  with  thfe  views  expressed  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  The  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  could  do  a  much 
better  job  for  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  if  there  were  a  larger  mi- 
nority staff.  Having  been  in  a  number 
of  investigations  on  behalf  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  think  I  speak  with  firsthand 
knowfedge.  I  served  on  two  subcommit- 
tees, and  I  did  have  part-time  use  of  one 
staff  member,  but  I  could  have  used  at 
least  two  staff  members  and  possibly 
more. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  this,  too.  All 
of  the  reports  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  of  course,  came  to  our  committee. 
I  will  tell  you  this,  that  I  had  a  briefing 
each  week  on  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reports.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  other  member  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  did  this  or  not. 
I  think  the  committee  is  falling  down 
on  the  job,  as  far  as  carrying  through 
on  GAO  reports  is  concerned.  We  have 
this  wonderful  agency  which  is  conduct- 
ing investigations  continuously  of  all  the 
various  departments  and  agencies,  but 
the  staff  to  follow  through  on  what  they 
report  is  quite  inadequate.  I  think  the 
committee  should  consider  this  inde- 
pendently, not  only  with  respect  to  the 
majority  and  minority,  but  with  regard 
to  what  the  GAO  tells  us. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  implica- 
tion is  now  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  more  minority  staff  nec- 
essarily means  more  partisan  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  minority.  I  think  the 
contrary  is  probably  true.  If  the  minor- 
ity had  more  staff,  the  probability  is  they 
would  not  have  as  many  partisan  view- 
points. It  would  give  the  minority  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  analyze  fully  all  of 
the  facts  and  information  and  the  net 
result  might  well  be  less  and  not  more 
partisanship.  I  think  if  you  want  a  good 
investigating  committee,  and  this  one  has 
a  great  responsibility  in  that  area,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  minority  particu- 
larly ought  to  have  more  staff  than  3 


out  of  55.  This  is  a  very  dfeproportion- 
ate  share  for  a  committee  w^,h  this  great 
responsibility.  ji 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question.  S 

The  previous  question  v/fis  ordered.  ' 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  1 

The  resolution  was  agreen  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  {was  laid  on 
the  table.  | 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FoA  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  j  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE  I 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Sp^ker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  cii  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  tge  resolution 
(H.  Res.  235)  and  ask  for  fts  immediate 
consideration.  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: f- 
H.  Res.  235     I 

Resolved,  That  for  the  first  ^Session  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  the  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  studies,  investigations,  and  In- 
quiries authorized  by  H.  Res.  35,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $262rf)00,  including 
expenditures  for  employmei*  of  experts, 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  oijer  assistants, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  auth 
committee,  signed  by  the  ch 
committee,  and  approved  by 
on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  fu 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditures In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  'jon  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  House  Admlnlitratlon  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  stgdy  or  Investi 
gation  intended  to  be  flnan#d  from  such 
funds. 

With  the  following  comnittee  amend- 
ments: 

On  line  1,  after  the  worti  "Resolved," 
strike  out  "That  for  the  flrst^sslon  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,"  and  Insert  "That, 
effective  January  3.  1965,". 

On  line  5.  after  the  word  "subcommittee" 
insert  "of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce".  ' 

The  committee  ament|inents  were 
agreed  to.  | 

The  resolution  was  agre&  to. 

The  title  was  amended  »  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  providing  fulids  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  land  Foreign 
Commerce  for  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress". .^' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  whs  laid  on  the 
table.  '- 


Ized  by  such 
man  of  such 
e  Committee 

Is  authorized 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOK  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUlilCIARY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Splaker.  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  Sn  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  |psolution  (H. 
Res.  88)  and  ask  for  it^  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  88     ^ 

Resolved.  That,  effective  Jmiuary  4,  1965, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  t^e  studies  and 
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investigations  authorized  by  H.  Res.  19  of 
the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  Including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  experts,  special  counsel,  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee 
signed  by  the  chairmaai  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee^on  the  Judiciary  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 11 

On  page  1,  line  1,  afller  the  word  "effective" 
strike  out  "January  4,  1,965"  and  insert  "Jan- 
uary 3,  1965". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Friedel]  is  recc^nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  X  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  there  is  another 
resolution  which  would  make  available 
$90,000  for  this  same  committee.  Is  that 
$90,000  for  some  special  purpose  or  how 
do  you  explain  the  two  resolutions  pro- 
viding money  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary?  Il 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  a  special  com- 
mittee. This  is  to  provide  $250,000  for 
the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  other  resolution  that  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to  has  to  do  with  State  tax- 
ation of  interstate  commerce  and  they 
will  probably  complete  that  investigation 
by  June  30  of  this  year  and  that  will 
be  the  end  of  that. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  i 

The  resolution  wKs  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table."  || 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICLA.RY  UN- 
DER PUBLIC  LAW  86-272 
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ment  of  experts,  special  counsel,  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  conunlttee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  1,  strike  out  "January  4, 
1965"  and  insert  "January  3,  1965". 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds." 


neys,  and  experts,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants  and  all  expenses  neces- 
sary for  travel  and  subsistence  Incurred  by 
members  and  employees  while  engaged  In 
the  activities  of  the  committee  or  any  sub-^ 
committee  thereof,  as  the  chairman  deems 
necessary,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  author- 
ized and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sec.   2.  The  chairman,  with  the   consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
concerned,  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilize  the   reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
pendit\ire  in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall 
fvurnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or    investigation   intended    to   be   financed 
from  such  funds. 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
123)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows :  i 

H.Ites.  123 
Resolved.  That,  effective  January  4,  1965, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  272  of  the  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  as  amended.  Incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $90,- 
000,  including  expwiditures  for  the  employ- 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  clarify  the  record  on  this,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  State  taxation 
of  interstate  commerce  division  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  request  is  more  or 
less  terminal:  that  the  $90,000  is  the  last 
to  be  asked  for. 

In  previous  years  the  investigation  has 
been  conducted.  In  fact,  for  the  past  2 
years  the  committee  has  had  $355,277 
authorized,  but  our  subcommittee  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
has  approved  the  sum  of  $90,000  for  a 
1-year  period,  with  the  understanding 
that  this  will  be  terminal,  to  permit  the 
committee  to  write  a  report  and  go  out 
of  business.  Is  that  a  correct  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 
The    committee    amendments    were 

agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.        ^ 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  STUDIES,  INVESTIGATIONS. 
AND  INQUIRIES  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  141,  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  142)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  142 
Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3,  1965, 
the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
141  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $960,000,  including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  Investigators,  attor- 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "$960,000" 
and  insert  "$450,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  simendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING   FUNDS   FOR   THE    EX- 
PENSES OF  STUDIES,  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS, AND  INQUIRIES  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  112, 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  ASTRONAUTICS 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  237)    and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  237 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1965. 
the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investigations, 
and  inquiries  authorized  by  H.  Res.  112,  In- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  acting  as  a  whole  or  as  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$250,000,  including  expenditures  for  employ- 
ment, travel,  and  subsistence  of  attorneys, 
experts,  and  consultants  (including  person- 
nel of  the  Library  of  Congress  performing 
services  on  relmbvmsable  detail )  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Hoiise  Administration. 

With  the  fcHlowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  pxirpose  by  any 
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other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
qiiestion  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
nient. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INVESnGATION  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  13 

Mr.  FRTEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  239 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  239 

Resolved.  That  effective  January  4,  1965, 
the  expenses  of  the  study  and  Investigation 
to  be  conducted  by  the  select  committee 
created  by  H.  Res.  13,  not  to  exceed  $325,000, 
Including  expxenditures  for  the  employment 
of  investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical,  sten- 
ographic, £md  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fvmd  of  the  Hovise  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  p>age  1,  line  1,  strike  out  "January  4, 
1965"  and  insert  "January  3,  1965." 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "$325,000"  and 
Insert  "$300,000". 

Page  1,  after  line  9,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NECESSARY  EXPENSES  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  182 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  182 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1965, 
In  carrying  out  its  duties  during  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  authorized  to  incur  such  expenses 
(not  in  excess  of  $85,000)  as  it  deems  advis- 
able. Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "(not  in  excess 
of  $85,000)"  and  insert  "(not  in  excess  of 
of  $35,000)". 

On  page  1,  after  line  8,  insert : 

"Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  ^  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  l|nd 
Means  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMPENSATION  TO  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
240  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res  240 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fimd  of  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  compensation  for  services  per- 
formed during  the  period  which  begins  im- 
mediately following  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the  thirty-day  period  referred  to  in  H.  Res. 
i46.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  dated  January 
28,  1965,  and  ends  at  the  close  of  February  28, 
1965,  by  each  person — 

(1)  who  on  January  2,  1965,  was  employed 
by  any  standing  committee  or  any  select 
committee  of  the  House  in  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress  and  whose  salary  was  paid 
under  authority  of  a  House  resolution 
adopted  dxiring  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
and 

(2)  who  Is  certified  by  the  chairman  of 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  House  as 
performing  such  services  for  such  commit- 
tee diu"lng  the  period  covered  by  this  reso- 
lution. 

Such  compensation  shall  be  paid -to  such 
person  at  a  rate  n«Jt  in  excess  of  the  rate 
which  such  person  was  receiving  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1965. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  please  explain  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  a  continuing 
resolution.  There  are  two  committees 
that  have  not  received  any  funds;  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  The  employees  who  are  on 
the  payroll  as  of  January  2  would  con- 
tinue on  the  payroll  with  the  same 
salaries. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  This  resolution  then 
just  applies  to  those  two  committees? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Those  are  the  only 
ones  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  LIPSC6mB.  They  axe  the  only 
two  committees  for  which  tihe  gentle- 
man's committee  has  not  approved  a 
resolution  for  additional  fun^? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  Merch|int  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  the;post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee;  and,  I  un- 
derstand, the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Bankina  and  Cur- 
rency. -| 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  1  gentleman 
means  that  this  affects  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, too? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  If  the  emp  oyees  were 
on  the  payroll  as  of  January  2,  for  that 
subcommittee,  they  would  b^  continued 
on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     I  unde 
there  was  no  resolution  befo 
mittee  to  take  care  of  that; 
rect? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     There  is 
tion  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    Do  we  h 
surance  that  there  will  be 
mittee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  heard 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tlem^  from  Texas  [Mr.  PAiwAN],  say 
that  he  was  introducing  a  resolution 
when  he  learned  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  But  the  staff  Is  still 
on  the  payroll? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  do  not  ki^w  if  they 
have  any  staff  or  not.  The  onlS  two  com- 
mittees I  know  of  are  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  clommittee. 
There  may  be  employees  on  :the  other 
committee. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Is  the 
saying  that  this  resolution, 
olution  240,  was  introduced  in 
the  Committee  on  Merchant 
the  Committee  on  Post  Oflficevand  Civil 
Service  could  continue  to  pay  Ijheir  staff, 
because  the  gentleman's  subfommittee 
has  not  acted  on  their  resolution? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  co%-ect. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  So  this  affects  just 
those  two  committees?  J 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  .That  Is  correct.  If 
they  have  employees  on  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, who  are  still  employed,  they 
would  be  covered  under  this  resolution, 
too.  V 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mij.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  Is  the 
termination  date  of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     February  2 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     A 
how  long  a  time? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    So  they  m 
ered  for  the  month  of  Februaar ;  that  is 

all.  y 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  They  shall 
be  paid  for  the  month  of  February  as 
a  result  of  this  resolution?        y 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  rig! 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD, 
pect  that  there  will  be  a  re 
the  budget  problem  for  the  C 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servic 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  \|Jthin  the 
next  30  or  31  days? 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  hope  they  will  get 
their  budget  before  our  committee,  take  it 
up  with  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
we  hope  to  appropriate  within  the  next 
2  weeks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Have  we  the 
assui-ance  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  that  will  be  the  case ;  certainly 
before  the  end  of  the  next  31 -day  period? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  can  almost  assure 
the  gentleman  that  that  is  so,  although 
I  cannot  say  so  positively. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  why  these  two  committees  have  not 
made  an  application  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  for  funds? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  two  committees 
that  I  know  of  have  not  even  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  why  they  have  not  taken 
the  necessary  and  proper  steps  to  get 
their  money? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  have  not  any  idea. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON     THE 
NATURAL   BEAUTY    OF    OUR   NA- 
TION 1 1 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  16  days  ago  the  President  sent 
to  this  body  his  inspiring  and  imagina- 
tive challenge  to  all  Americans  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
great  Nation.  He  painted  out  clearly  one 
measure  of  this  challenge  was  "the  evo- 
lution of  responsibility  for  the  disposal 
of  waste." 

He  described  the  fact  that  "In  the  last 
few  decades  entire  new  categories  of 
waste  have  come  to  plague  and  menace 
the  American  scene."  But  the  President 
reminded  us  as  well,  that  while  "we  still 
do  not  have  effective  means  of  control" 
for  disposing  of  some  "technological 
wastes, '  that  "In  some  cases  we  can  con- 
trol pollution  with  greater  effort." 

It  Is  to  expand  this  effort  appreciably 
and  effectively  that  I  am  introducing  a 
measure  today  to  authorize  increased  au- 
thorizations under  Public  Law  87-88,  au- 
thored by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnk],  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  in  their 
effort  to  insure  that  sewage  and  garbage 
"do  not  menace  health  or  contaminate 
the  environment." 

The  original  Blatnik  blU  was  and  is  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sharing  more  fully  In  solving  a 
national  as  well  as  a  local  problem,  but 


the  authorization  is  now  too  small  to 
meet  the  great  challenge  ahead  of  us. 

As  the  President  said  of  these  prob- 
lems, "we  cannot  wait  for  slow  evolution 
to  deal  with  them." 

During  the  period  this  Federal  grant 
program  has  been  in  effect,  the  armual 
contract  awards  for  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities have  more  than  doubled,  from  an 
average  of  $220  million  before  1956  to 
$550  million  last  year. 

I  am  informed  that  from  1956  through 
1964,  5,508  grants  totaling  $524.5  million 
have  been  made  for  waste  treatment 
projects  costing  $2.9  billion. 

This  tremendous  achievement  can  be 
better  understood  by  realizing  that  these 
projects  in  the  aggregate  will  provide 
adequate  waste  treatment  for  more  than 
48  million  people,  and  improve  water 
quality  in  more  than  52,000  miles  of 
rivers  and  streams  and  many  additional 
miles  of  lake  and  ocean  shoreline. 

But  what  Is  the  measure  of  the  chal- 
lenge before  us?  The  States  report  that 
5,700  communities  need  new  sewage 
treatment  plants  or  enlargements  of  ex- 
isting facilities  to  serve  about  36  million 
people.  The  total  cost  of  these  projects 
is  estimated  at  $1.9  billion. 

In  addition  to  this  need  now,  each  year 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars  in  construc- 
tion is  needed  to  replace  obsolete  facil- 
ities and  provide  additional  capacity 
needed  by  our  growing  population. 

At  the  end  of  1964  there  were  1,511  re- 
quests for  Federal  grants  in  preparation 
or  under  review.  If  all  were  to  be  ap- 
proved and  accepted,  it  would  require 
$184.8  million  in  Federal  funds.  The 
1966  budget  request  of  $100  million,  the 
maximum  presently  authorized,  would 
help  provide  for  only  800  of  these  proj- 
ects. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  Federal  assistance  to  such 
projects  to  $200  million  for  fiscal  1966 
and  $200  million  for  fiscal  1967. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  we  give  study  and  at- 
tention to  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  share  of  such  vital  projects. 
Present  law  provides  for  grants  of  30  per- 
cent, not  to  exceed  $600,000. 

Perhaps  this  should  be  Increased  to  an 
equal  sharing  with  the  communities  of 
the  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
health  and  beauty  of  America,  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  maximum 
Federal  grant  per  project,  or  perhaps  the 
elimination  entirely  of  this  restriction. 

The  need  is  great.  The  challenge  has 
been  presented  to  us  In  ringing  terms  by 
the  President,  to  create  a  greater,  more 
healthful,  and  more  beautiful  environ- 
ment for  the  American  people.  My  pro- 
posal today  represents.  In  my  judgment, 
a  minimum  step  toward  this  goaL 


FEDERAL  SCHOOL  AID  BILL 
Mr.    AYRES.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AYRES.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th 
Congress  has  received  commendation  for 
its  outstanding  work  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation.    Certainly  it  devoted  Itself   to 
creating  greater  opportunity  for  equal- 
ity of  training  for  all.    Particular  stress 
was  placed  on  education  for  our  less 
fortunate  citizens.     President  Johnson 
was  most  laudatory  in  his  remarks  about 
our  work  in  this  most  important  field. 
As  a  long-time  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  am 
fully  aware  that  we  must  constantly  try 
to  improve  the  educational  facilities.    I 
have  great  faith  in  our  local  school  ad- 
ministrators and  the  members  of  the 
various  boards  of  education.    They  are 
dedicated   people  who   work  well  with 
the  funds  available  to  them.   I  also  have 
faith  In  the  Governors  of  our  various 
States.    I  know  that  they  strive  for  con- 
stant improvement  in  their  educational 
systems. 

Hearings  have  bee»  completed  in  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
on  the  administration's  Federal  school- 
aid  bill.  We  have  been  told  that  this 
measure  was  created  so  that  help  might 
be  provided  for  large  numbers  of  eco- 
nomically deprived  children.  It  has  been 
emphasized  that  here  agairl  is  an  "equal 
opportunity"  measure. 

We  do  know  that  some  schools  In 
large  cities  and  impoverished  rural  areas 
are  being  overwhelmed  by  large  numbers 
of  school-agfe  children  whose  environ- 
ment leaves  them  vmprepared  to  take 
advantage  of  educational  opportunities. 
I  am  most  sympathetic  toward  this 
matter  and  at  first  glance  at  the  pro- 
posed bill  could  but  agree  that  the  prob- 
lem cried  for  solution. 

Upon  delving  deeper  into  the  measure 
however,  I  was  shocked  to  discover  that 
the  very  impoverished  areas  for  which 
this  measure  was  created  were  to  have 
secondary  consideration  in  comparison 
to  the  wealthiest  sections  of  our  Nation. 
Under  the  proposed  bill,  94  percent  of 
the  Nation's  3,000  counties  would  receive 
Federal  fxmds  and  this  includes  the  lo 
wealthiest  counties.  These  10  rich  coun- 
ties would  receive  far  more  funds  than 
the  poorest  counties  for  which  the  biU 
was  intended.  Certainly  this  is  not 
"equality  of  opportunity,"  as  is  the 
avowed  intent  of  the  bill. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  beUeve  that  the 
formula,  as  outlined  in  the  measure, 
was  the  purpose  of  the  drafters  of  the 
biU.  I  do  not  accuse  them  of  any  desire 
to  mislead  us. 

Any  county  with  at  least  100  school- 
age  children  of  famUies  earning  less 
than  $2,000  a  year  Is  eligible.  Thj 
amount  of  the  Federal  grant  is  t\S^ 
by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren from  impoverished  f amiUes  by  one- 
half  the  Stfcte  average  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil. 

The  weird  results  of  this  formula  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  com- 
pares the  10  wealthiest  counties  In  the 
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United  States  with   10  of  the  poorest 
counties,  and  shows  the  benefits  to  each 


under  the  proposed  bill.    I  include  this 
chart  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
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County  and  State 


United  States. 


10  wealthiest  counties: 
Montpomerj'  (Md.)- 

Arlineton  (Va.) 

Fairfax  (Va.) 

Du  Page  (111.) 

Marin  (Calif.) 

We.stchester  (N.Y.)- 

Bergen  (N.J.) 

Union  (N.J.) 

MontfTomery  (Pa.)-. 
Fairfield  (Conn.)... 


Total  eligible  children  and  fimds. 


10  poor  counties: 

Grant  (W.Va.) 

Falls  (Tex.) 

Sunflower  (Miss.) 

Knox  (Ky.) 

Tensas  (La.) 

WilliamsburR  (S.C). 

Sumter  (Ala.) 

Holmes  (Miss.) 

Breathitt  (Ky.) 

Tunica  (.Miss.) 


Total  eligible  children  and  funds. 


Family  income  data 


School-age  children 


Median 
income 


Sii.660 


9,317 
8.670 
8,607 
8,570 
8,110 
8.052 
7,978 
7.746 
7,632 
7,371 


$2, 437 
2,287 
1,790 
1,722 
1,683 
1,631 
1,564 
1,453 
1,432 
1,260 


Under 
$3,000 


Percent 
21.4 


5.5 
6.0 
6.8 
5.9 
8.8 
8.0 
6.4 
7.8 
7.4 
9.3 


64.0 
60.6 
68.1 
70.5 
70.9 
68.3 
72.3 
72.0 
76.0 
77.8 


$10,000 
and  over 


Number  in 

families 

with  less 

than  $2,000 

income 


Percent 
15.1 


4.911,143 


44.6 
38.6 
37.8 
36.0 
33.4 
36.3 
32.1 
30.5 
30.7 
29.1 


2.343 
1,347 
1.994 
1.S53 
1.278 
6,210 
4.631 
3.743 
3.535 
5,629 


32.563 


3.0 
4.0 
3.9 
1.7 
3.3 
2.5 
2.7 
2.8 
ZO 
3.7 


7833 
2,233 

6,184 
3,137 
1,651 
6.118 
2,790 
4,543 
1.998 
2,965 


32, 452 


Percent 
of    all 
school- 
age 
children 


Funds   for 
county  In  1st 
year  under 
administra- 
tion's school 
bill 


11 


$972,726,965 


572, 864 

235, 725 

348,950 

443.  794 

338.  670 

2.189.026 

1,315.204 

1,063.012 

857, 238 

1,553.604 


8, 918, 087 


dfen  as  the  10  poor  counties;  in  the 
wealthy  coimty  these  children  represent 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  school-age 
population — from  2  to  4  percent — but  in 
the  poor  counties  the  impoverished  chil- 
dren account  for  35  to  54  percent  of  all 
the  school-age  children. 

In  the  wealthiest  counties  children 
from  impoverished  families  attend  some 
of  the  finest  schools  money  can  buy; 
schools  which  are  among  the  best  in  the 
world.  In  the  poorest  counties,  children 
attend  schools  that  reflect  the  poverty 
In  the  area. 

Yet  the  astounding  effect  of  the  ad- 
ministration's school-aid  bill,  as  this 
analysis  shows,  is  that  the  10  wealthiest^ 
counties  of  all  the  3,000  counties  in  the' 
Nation  receive  twice  the  amount  of 
money  as  the  10  very  poor  counties.  The 
10  wealthy  counties,  with  32,000  im- 
poverished children,  would  receive 
$8,918,087;  the  10  poor  counties  with  32,- 
000  impoverished  children  would  receive 
$4,507,149. 

This  is  an  incredible  result.  The  rich 
gist  richer  and  the  poor  get  very  little. 
Let  me  cite  some  specific  examples  of 
how  this  bill  would  work.  I  think  that 
you  will  then  agree.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
drastic  changes  are  in  order. 

Montgomery  County,  Md.,  the  home  of 
many  thousands  of  Federal  employees,  is 
the  wealthiest  county  in  the  United 
States.  This  county,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  taxable  wealth  and  splendid 
schools  attended  by  rich  and  poor  alike,' 
has  a  median  family  income  of  $9,317, 
far  above  the  national  average — 44.6 
percent  of  its  families  have  an  annual 
income  of   $10,000  or  more,  compared 
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Westchester  is  the  sixth  wealthiest  of 
our  3,000  counties.  Its  impoverished 
children  represent  only  3  p^ent  of  its 
total  school-age  population.  >Its  schools 
are  about  as  good  as  mon^  can  buy. 
If  more  money  is  needed  to  help  the 
schools,  Westchester  Count j|  should  be 
able  to  find  it.  I 

Williamsburg  is  one  of  t|ie  Nation's 
,41Dorest  counties.  Its  mediaij  family  in- 
*come  of  $1,631  is  one-fifth  t^t  of  West- 
chester's; and  41  percent  oMlts  school- 
age  children  come  from  faSnilies  with 
under  $2,000  annual  incomej  Yet,  with 
the  same  number  of  eligib  ie  children, 
Williamsburg  County  woi  Id  receive 
$810,000  from  this  bill,  less  than  one- 
half  the  $2,189,026  that  wou|d  fiow  into 
Westchester  County.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  may  tinker 
with  this  bill,  but  mere  tinkering  Is  not 
enough.  For  example,  we  could  raise  the 
qualifying  family  income  le\^l  to  $3,000 
and  cut  the  percentage  of  tl|p  State  per 
pupil  educational  expendituif  to  25  per- 
cent. That  would  change  a  ||ew  of  these 
appalling  figures  a  few  dollar|  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  it  would  not 
overall  effect. 

We  need  a  whole  new 
problem  of  educational  fin 
whole  new  approach  from  t 
this  bill.  Surely  the  States  jfthemselves, 
if  they  were  permitted  to  distribute  these 
funds,  would  not  squander  $9  million  on 
our  10  wealthiest  counties.     \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  speak  out,  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  ia  a  sense  of 
partisanship.  I  would  call  tae  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  inequilies  in  this 
measure.  I  believe  that  y^u  can  but 
agree  with  me  that  this  bjl  does  not 
meet  the  objectives  for  w^ich  it  was 
intended.  } 

If  we  were  to  be  honest,  \^  would  re- 
title  this  bill  and  change  it|o  read:  "A 
bill  to  assist  schools  by  providing  the 
most  help  where  it  is  least  tieeded  and 
the  least  help  where  it  is  mast  needed." 

Equality  of  opportunity  tlp-ough  edu- 
cation should  indeed  be  ou^goal.  The 
proposed  bill  does  not  further  our  at- 
tempts to  bring  this  most  wirthy  objec- 
tive into  reality.  \ 
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Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "County  and  City  Data  Book";  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  "Education  Goals  for  IsiBS"  (Committee  print),  pp.  65-126. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  analySl»y shows, 
the  10  wealthiest  counties  have  nearly 
the  same  number  of  impoverished  chil- 


with  15.1  percent  for  the  Nation.  Only 
2  percent  of  its  school-age  children — 
2,343 — come  from  families  with  less  than 
$2,000  annual  income.  Wealthy  Mont- 
gomery County  would  receive  $572,864 
from  this  bill. 

Compare  this  with  the  poorest  of  all 
the  Nation's  counties.  Tunica  County, 
Miss.  The  median  family  income  in 
Tunica  is  $1,260,  only  22  percent  of  the 
national  median  family  income;  and 
77.8  percent  of  its  families  eartf  less  than 
$3,000  per  year.  Over  one-half — 54  per- 
cent— of  its  school-age  children  are  from 
families  with  less  than  a  $2,000  income. 
There  are  2,965  such  children  in  Tunica. 
Yet  Tunica  County  would  receive  only 
$357,283  from  this  bill— or  $215,581  less 
than  wealthy  Montgomery  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  is  even 
more  ridiculous  when  we  consider  that 
Montgomery  County  last  year  got  near- 
ly $4  million  in  Federal  impact  aid  for 
its  schools.  In  fact,  the  second  and  third 
wealthiest  counties  in  the  United  States 
are  nearby  Arlington  and  Fairfax  in 
Virginia,  and  these  three  wealthiest 
counties  last  year  received  over  $11  mil- 
lion in  impact  aid  for  their  schools. 
Under  this  bill,  they  would  total  over 
$1  million  additional  Federal  aid  for  their 
schools. 

I  am  not  picking  on  these  three  coun- 
ties, but  this  bill  is  a  strange  way  to  fight 
poverty  in  our  schools. 

One  more  example  should  suffice  to 
show  that  the  administration  bill  is  wild- 
ly inconsistent  with  its  supposed  pur- 
pose of  concentrating  Federal  funds  in 
poverty-ridden  schools.  Compare  West- 
chester County,  N.Y.,  and  Williamsburg, 
County,  S.C.  Each  has  just  over  6,000 
school-age  children  from  families  with 
less  than  $2,000  annual  income.        . 
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THE  DIFFICULTY  IN  /ACCEPTING 
THE  REASONING  OF  T^OSE  WHO 
ADVOCATE  NEGOTIATED  PEACE 
IN  VIETNAM  V 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  cp-der  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from!New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher]  is  recogi|^ed  for  60 
minutes.  \ 

Mr.    GALLAGHER.     Mr.  §  Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  n 
tend  my  remarks  and  includ 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo: 
objection  to,  the  request  of  t 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.    Mr. 
difficult  to  accept  the  reaso; 
who  advocate,  at  this  time 
negotiated  peace  in  Vietna 
be  reminded  that  the  aggre 
Communist    Vietcong,    sup 
directed  by  the  Communist 
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of  North  Vietnam,  and  encouraged  by 
the  Government  of  Red  China,  are  al- 
ready a  violation  and  abuse  of  a  nego- 
tiated peace? 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  rationalize 
the  statements  of  thoee  responsible  citi- 
zens who  urge  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam.  This  we  must  view  in  the 
harsh  light  of  political  realism  as  a  first 
step  toward  ultimate  abandonment  of 
the  free  nations  of  southeast  Asia  to 
Communist  control. 

In  the  face  of  some  stepped  up  Com- 
munist pressure  In  South  Vietnam  and 
mounting  political  frustrations,  an  easier 
course  may  appear,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  be  one  of  those  actions. 

I  am  certain  that  situations  somewhat 
like  that  which  confronts  us  in  south- 
east Asia  are  precisely  what  the  late 
President  Kennedy  had  in  mind  when 
he  said  in  his  inaugural  address,  "Let 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate,  but  let  us 
never  negotiate  from  fear." 

Certainly  we  must  keep  open  the  door 
to  negotiation,  but  shall  we  fall  on  our 
knees  and  hammer  on  a  door  that  was 
slammed  on  our  face?  If  we  are  not  to 
negotiate  from  fear,  let  us  not  negotiate 
either  from  a  position  of  "peace  at  any 
price."  Let  us  walk  in  dignity  to  any 
conference  table  but  :et  us  not  run  be- 
fore anyone  is  there.  To  compel  negotia- 
tion at  a  time  when  it  appears  that  the 
psychological  and  political  resources  of 
the  defender  are  at  a  momentary  low  ebb 
is  the  long-range  objective  of  the  Com- 
munists in  their  war  of  insurgency.  Ne- 
gotiation under  these  circumstances  is 
capitulation,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  are  any  more  in  favor  of 
giving  ground  to  the  Communists  in 
southeast  Asia  than  they  are  in  favor  of 
abandoning  our  positions  in  Europe  or 
Korea. 

Hanoi  and  Peiping  have  been  intrac- 
table in  their  demands  that  we  not  only 
terminate  our  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam, but  that  we  surrender  the  entire 
western  Pacific  to  Communist  domina- 
tion. This  hardly  leaves  room  for  gen- 
uine negotiations  at  a  conference  table. 

The  fact  is  that  there  already  have 
been  two  political  settlements  with  the 
Communists  in  southeast  Asia;  the  Ge- 
neva accord  on  Vietnam  in  1954,  and  the 
Laotian   agreement   in    1962.    Both   of 
these  conferences  attempted  to  effect  a 
permanent  settlement  by  political  means. 
The   agreement   at   Geneva   committed 
North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China  to 
respect  the  independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam.   But  since  1954  these  two  coimtries 
have  masterminded  the  Vietcong  cam- 
paign of  terror  against  South  Vietnam. 
They  have  continually  violated  the  Ge- 
neva agreement  by  providing  material 
support  to  the  Vietcong,  and  in  the  case 
of  Hanoi,  by  providing  thousands  of  sol- 
diers and  technicians  to  the  Vietcong — 
the  stepchild  they  have  tried  to  foist  off 
as  a  homegrown  "liberation  front." 

Furthermore,  the  ink  was  still  moist 
on  the  Laotian  agreement  in  1962  when 
it  became  clear  that  North  Vietnam  was 
not  withdrawing  its  military  personnel, 
as  required  by  the  agreement;  that  North 
Vietnam  was  using  the  corridor  in  Laos 
to  supply  men  and  equipment  to  both 
the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  Vietcong,  again 


in  violation  of  the  agreement;  that  in 
short,  Hanoi  and  Peiping  still  had  no  in- 
tention of  abandoning  their  expansionist 
plans  among  their  Asian  neighbors. 

Negotiation  at  this  time  and  under 
existing  circumstances  would  be  merely 
a  renegotiation  of  the  Geneva  agreement 
and  once  again  the  only  thing  to  be  nego- 
tiated is  our  part  of  the  last  negotia- 
tion. South  Vietnam.  Under  existing 
conditions,  the  advantages  would  be 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Communists. 

Negotiated  settlements  mean  absolute- 
ly nothing  unless  they  are  kept.  If  the 
Communists  cannot  keep  the  agreements 
they  already  have  signed  in  regard  to 
southeast  Asia,  what  reason  is  there  to 
believe  they  would  keep  a  new  one? 

Since  the  beginning  the  Vietcong  cam- 
paign has  been  directed  poUtically  and 
militarily  by  the  Commiinist  regime  in 
North  Vietnam.  With  typical  Commu- 
nist inconsistency,  Hanoi  has,  from  time 
to  time,  dropped  the  masquerade,  and 
admitted  that  its  objective  is  to  "liber- 
ate" South  Vietnam  by  all  the  means  at 
its  disposal. 

The  Vietcong  effort  is  supplied  by  weap- 
ons and  equipment  sent  by  North  Viet- 
nam which  is  in  turn  supported  by  Red 
China.  And  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  the  fiow  of  Chinese  Communist 
weapons  and  miUtary  supplies  has  been 
increasing  steadily. 

Our  Military  Establishment  also  has 
proof  that  the  infiltration  of  North  Viet- 
namese military  personnel  into  South 
Vietnam  has  strongly  increased  during 
the  past  year.  Although  much  of  the 
Vietcong  enUsted  force  is  recruited  in  the 
south,  largely  through  intimidation,  the 
hard  core  units,  including  most  of  the, 
Vietcong  leaders  and  technicians,  are 
supplied  from  North  Vietnam. 

The  talk  of  neutralization  and  aban- 
donment of  our  commitment  in  south- 
east Asia  gives  new  validity  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Communists  that  we  will 
grow  tired,  impatient,  and  weary  in  Viet- 
nam and  retire  and  leave  the  field  to 
them  and  that  their  conquest  will  be  won 
by  default. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  biggest 
impediment  to  a  diplomatic  termination 
of  the  agony  of  Vietnam.  Diplomatic 
termination  will  come  only  when  we 
demonstrate  our  resolve  to  protect  free- 
dom, and  reassure  them  of  our  staying 


power. 

Our  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
we  are  willing  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  the 
foreigff  powers  suppor.ting  the  Vietcong 
leave  the  field  and  live  up  to  commit- 
ments they  agreed  to  in  1954  and  1962, 
which  means  a  free  nation  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Does  such  a  thing  exist  as  unilateral 
negotiation?  For  if  Peiping  and  Hanoi 
remain  intractable  in  their  right  to  sub- 
vert a  free  government  in  violation  of 
our  existing  agreements,  what  is  there  to 
negotiate  except  the  abandonment  of 
freedom?  It  would  mean  stepped -up 
military  activity  on  their  part  and  a  need 
for  an  accommodation  with  the  Com- 
munist powers  by  those  who  are  now  free 
in  southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  a  defeat  by 
default  on  our  part. 

Can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  neu- 
tralization of  South  Vietnam  would  not 


mean  immediate  Communist  takeover 
there  and  a  new  battle  beginning  in 
Thailand  the  next  day? 

The  advocates  of  such  a  policy  must 
understand  that  our  abandonment  of 
commitments  to  protect  freedom  in 
southeast  Asia  is  a  recognition  that  we 
expect  Communist  China  to  absorb  all 
of  southeast  Asia.  Are  we  prepared  for 
some  future  negotiations  for  the  parti- 
tioning of  Hawaii  which  is  on  the  col- 
lision course  of  the  Communists  on  their 
way  to  Seattle? 

Vietnam  must  be  viewed  in  its  military 
and  poUtical  context  and  as  its  status 
relates  to  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia. 
I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  the  so- 
called  falling  domino  theory,  which  to  my 
mind  is  an  oversimplification  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  certain,  however,  that  aban- 
donment of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Red 
hordes  of  China  and  North  Vietnam, 
either  thrpugh  negotiation  or  withdrawal 
of  military  support,  will  lead  to  increased 
Communist  pressures  on  the  other  coun- 
tries of  southeast  Asia  and  their  eventual 
takeover  by  the  Communists. 

We  are  not  seeking  in  South  Vietnam 
only  to  save  a  nation.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  hold  a  miUtarily  strategic  land  , 
area  encompassing  four  countries  with- 
out committing  the  U.S.  military  in 
forces  of  sufficient  size  to  do  the  job 
itself.  Our  goal  is  to  eventually  bring 
about  in  all  of  those  countries — South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thai- 
land—the political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary stability  that  will  permit  them  to 
i  stand  alone  as  free  nations  and  free  from 
Communist  aggression  or  subversion. 

We  must  weigh,  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  South  Vietnam  as  a  critical 
landmass  bordering  the  South  China  Sea 
and  as  a  holding  point  against  Commu- 
nist military  aggressions  in  Malaysia  and 
the  other  independent  countries  that  dot 
the  south  Pacific.  They  are  themselves 
of  strategic  value  because  they  stand  as 
outposts  along  the  airlanes  and  sealanes 
that  lead  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 

We  must  consider  South  Vietnam  as 
a  holding  point  essential  to  the  continued 
independence  of  Thailand.  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Burma  as  tenuous  as  that  inde- 
pendence may  be.  Occupation  of  the 
landmass  incorporated  in  those  coun- 
tries would  give  Red  China  a  corridor 
to  and  control  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

These  are  the  military  factors  that 
must  determine  our  policies  and  actions 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  Unk  in  the  free  world  perimeter 
and  I  do  not  expect  that  a  marauding 
force  of  Communist  guerrillas,  no  matter 
how  well  supported  by  the  Communist 
governments  of  North  Vietnam  or  Red 
China,  will  be  able  to  snap  that  link  or 
thwart  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  to  stand  unyield- 
ing on  a  line  that  was  defined  and  agreed 
to  in  the  Geneva  accord  of  1954.  That 
accord  is  not  subject  to  renegotiation 
so  long  as  the  Communist  government 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh  continues  to  support 
and  direct  from  its  command  post  in 
Hanoi  a  campaign  of  terror  and  insur- 
rection in  South  Vietnam  in  total  dis- 
regard of  conditions  to  which  it  agreed 
a  decade  ago. 
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To  talk  of  new  negotiations  when  the 
Communists  show  no  inclination  to  honor 
past  agreements  is  merely  a  sign  to  them 
of  weakness  on  our  part.  To  talk  of 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  merely 
encourages  the  schemers  in  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  to  plan  new  aggressions  in  south- 
east Asia. 

I  returned  recently  from  a  factfinding 
trip  to  South  Vietnam  convinced  that 
all  in  that  country  is  not  as  bleak  as 
newspaper  accounts  from  Saigon  would 
indicate.  The  years  of  intelligent  and 
dedicated  work  by  U.S.  military  advisers 
in  organizing  and  training  the  South 
Vietnam  Army  .and  the  regional  and 
popular  forces  are  showing  even  bet- 
ter results.  I  was  impressed  too,  by  the 
desire  of  the  South  Vietnam  forces  to 
fight  and  die  in  defense  of  their  coimtry 
and  its  freedom  and  each  day  they  are 
doing  just  that.  Increasing  numbers  of 
technically  qualified  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  specialists  are 
being  graduated  from  army  schools 
which  are  conducted  under  our  guidance. 
This  phase  of  our  effort  brings  improve- 
ment throughout  the  armed  force.  I 
was  assured  by  U.S.  military  advisers 
that  the  leadership  and  command  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  are  improving. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  assurances  of 
oiir"  advisers  that  the  efficiency  and  com- 
bat effectiveness  of  the  greater  niunber 
of  units  in  the  regional  and  popular 
forces  are  improving.  Certainly  the 
army  and  its  reserve  elements  do  not 
measure  up  to  our  standards,  but  George 
Washington's  army  was  thought  tq  be 
substandard  when  It  fought  for  freedom. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Army  was  de- 
scribed to  me  by  U.S.  officers  as  being, 
"sophisticated  and  well  trained  consid- 
ering the  relatively  few  years  it  has  been 
organized."  It  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
sheer  folly  to  abandon  our  military  ad- 
visory effort  at  a  time  when  Its  years  of 
effort  are  showing  cumulative  results. 

I  was  similarly  encouraged  by  favor- 
able reports  by  U.S.  Air  Force  advisers 
who  are  helping  to  train  the  fledgling 
South  Vietnam  Air  Force. 

The  United  States  has  a  tremendous 
Investment  In  that  military  force  and  I 
shudder  at  the  prospect  of  turning  It 
over — rifle  stock  and  gun  barrel — to  the 
Asian  Commimlsts,  which  Is  what  could 
well  happen  as  the  result  of  renegotia- 
tion at  this  point  and  what  would  cer- 
tainly happen  if  we  were  to  withdraw  our 
support  from  South  Vietnam. 

During  my  rtay  in  South  Vietnam  I 
was  made  aware  of  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  our  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  whose  programs 
parallel  our  military  effort  in  that  coun- 
try. Here,  too,  the  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated effort  by  AID  men  and  women  are 
bearing  fruit.  Our  investment  In  dollars 
and  human  effort  Is  too  great  to  consider 
abandonment. 

There  is  no  easy  path  to  the  swcom- 
plishment  of  our  whole  task  In  South 
Vietnam — nor  is  there  a  shortcut.  The 
trail  is  long,  arduous,  frustrating,  and 
complex. 

I  rise.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  voice  my  full 
support  for  the  manner  in  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  administration  has 
responded  to  the  events  of  the  past  sev- 


eral weeks  In  Vietnam.  Many  Ameri- 
cans tend  to  reduce  complicated  Issues 
such  as  Vietnam  to  fairly  simple  alter- 
natives. 

The  Chief  Executive — who  is  privy  to 
far  more  information  and  many  more 
considerations — must  avoid  what  often 
appears  to  be  the  easy  and  most  popular 
course  and  choose  the  course  that  reflects 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people 
and  the  free  world. 

Let  none  delude  themselves  that  the 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  a  civil 
war.  The  aggressive  actions  of  Hanoi 
and  Peiping  have  made  the  fate  of  South 
Vietnam  our  most  important  responsibil- 
ity in  world  affairs  today.  This  is  not, 
Mr.  Si>eaker,  a  partisan  Issue.  I  wovild 
like  for  the  Record  to  state  that  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  President  Johnson  on 
Vietnam  have  the  support  of  former 
Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower, 
British  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Everett  Dirksen,  Gen. 
Lucius  Clay,  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  and  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

If  we  are  to  remain  a  great  power,  risks 
such  as  we  are  taking  in  South  Vietnam 
are  unavoidable.  But  we  should  realize 
that  the  risks  of  Inaction  are  surely  as 
great  as  the  perils  of  action.  If  some 
risk  had  been  taken  on  behalf  of  Poland 
in  1938,  the  Second  World  War  could  con- 
ceivably have  been  avoided. 

We  should  have  learned  from  that  ex- 
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that  our  security  and  the  se<s(Urlty  of  the 
free  world  depends  In  large  ^neasure  on 
our  success  in  Vietnam.  It  is  his  deter- 
mination to  assure  our  security  which 
guides  the  President  in  the  difficult  de- 
cisions he  must  make  in  this  critical  sit- 
uation, j 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speater,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yieltf  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  '3 

Mr.  ALBERT.  First.  Mr  J  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  \»lth  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  who  is  a  very  industrious,  con- 
structive, and  effective  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  has 
stated  this  matter  succinctly  and  he  has 
stated  this  matter  well.  I  commend  him 
on  the  high  quality  of  his  stetement. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caiiiot  let  this 
discussion  pass  without  talqng  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  out  in  sili)port  of  the 
courageous  and  difficult  poliiy  President 
Johnson  has  followed  in  ttie^  Vietnam 
crisis.  ! 

Let  me,  at  the  outset,  disassociate  my- 
self from  those  who  would  -question  the 
motives  of  those  who  disapprtve  of  these 
policies.  God  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  not  days  of  ease  and  copifort  in  our 
Nation's  life.  American  men  are  en- 
gaged in  a  life  and  death-struggle  in 
Vietnam.  Their  own  lives  |ind  the  life 
of  this  Republic  are  both  inviplved.  If  we 
believe,  as  I  believe,  that  a  democratic 


perience  and  many  others  since  that  no    society  can  best  make  its  greatest  de 


nation's  independence  is  expendable,  that 
every  loss  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  some 
other  people  chips  away  at  our  own  and 
merely  postpones  an  Inevitable  showdown 
with  the  forces  of  aggression.  We  are 
supporting  ourselves  in  supporting  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

There  must  not  be  any  American  Dien- 
blenphu.  Let  us  not  negotiate  ourselves 
into  one,  either,  for  the  effect  could  be 
the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recall  to 
this  House  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  88th  Congress  last  August  in 
support  of  President  Johnson's  response 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  attack: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep' 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
malntennace  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  its  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  de- 
serves our  support  on  Vietnam  at  this 
time — even  more  than  he  did  last  Au- 
gust. I  am  confldent  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  will  continue 
to  support  him.    Let  us  be  ever  mindful 


cisions  through  discussion,  tgien  we  must 
encourage  free  and  searchlip  discussion 
of  this  problem.  We  can  or|y  have  such 
a  discussion  if  we  are  prepared  to  assume 
that  difference  of  opinion  floes  not  In- 
volve divergence  of  objectlv^that  those 
who  agree  with  the  details  of  a  given 
policy  are  not  necessarily  mipre  patriotic 
that  those  who  disagree. 

Fiurther,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liope  we  can 
all  find  common  ground  onithe  proposi- 
tion that  neither  political  party  can  gain 
any  partisan  advantage  f  ronjS  this  debate. 
There  are  vast  areas  of  pul^ic  policy  in 
which  each  of  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties can,  with  pride,  points  to  its  own 
position  and  criticize  that  Bf  the  other 
party.  But  In  foreign  poli^,  when  the 
future  of  the  whole  people  i\,  the  stake,  a 
striving  for  partisan  advantjige  is,  at  the 
very  least.  In  poor  taste.  I  hope  we  can 
avoid  it  now,  and  in  whatever  circum- 
stances t^  present  crisis-^  may  bring 
forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  tBe  President. 
I  support  him  because  it  seeifs  to  me  that 
he  is  making  every  effort  toif  prevent  the 
collapse  of  an  important  btjstion  of  the 
free  world.  I  support  him  because  he 
has  adopted  a  cautious  policy  of  the  use 
of  American  strengthen  a  scale  precisely 
measured  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

We  could,  of  course,  lash^iout  against 
the  Vietcong  or  their  allies  ^Ith  all  the 
overwhelming  strength  o|  American 
arms.  We  could  bring  to  all  of  Indo- 
china— perhaps  all  of  soutf  east  Asia — 
the  all-pervading  peace  anc^uiet  of  the 
graveyard.  This  is  a  solution  that  is 
not  open  to  us  alone.  If  it  were  a  mor- 
ally acceptable  choice — which  I  ques- 
tion— It  would  still  hardly  be  a  strategi- 
cally sensible  option.  i 
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At  the  other  extreme  of  the  spectrum 
of  choice  lies  paralysis  or  retreat.  We 
could  let  a  healthy  respect  for  what  can 
happen  degenerate  into  a  craven  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  any  action  at  all. 
Hesitating— and  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
ought  to  hesitate — before  we  throw  our- 
selves fully  into  an  all-out  war,  we  could 
decide  that  no  risks  are  worth  such 
stakes. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  able  to  steer  capably  between 
both  these  dangerous  alternatives.  He 
has  used  force  effectively.  He  has  used 
It  In  a  way  and  at  a  level  calculated  to 
make  our  position  In  southeast  Asia  crys- 
tal clear— and  yet  he  has  neither  plunged 
over  any  brink  himself,  nor  has  he 
pushed  our  adversaries  nearer  to  one. 
I  am  reminded.  In  these  critical  days, 
of  the  tense  2  weeks  in  October  1962, 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  was  guiding  the 
Nation— and  the  free  world— through 
what  we  all  knew  could  have  been  its 
ultimate  crisis.  In  those  dramatic  days, 
John  F.  Kennedy  coolly  weighed  the  al- 
ternatives, courageously  prepared  him- 
self to  wield  the  mightiest  weapons  man 
has  ever  developed— and  patiently  sought 
a  means  by  which  those  weapons  might 
remain  unused. 

He  succeeded  and  his  Vice  President, 
who  sat  with  him  throughout  that  2 
weeks,  and  who  has  now  succeeded  to 
those  awful  responsibilities — is  follow- 
ing that  same  prudent,  proud,  and  pa- 
tient path. 

Lyndon  Johnson's' task  Is,  if  anything, 
more  difficult.  The  nature,  even  the 
Identity,  of  our  enemy  Is  more  obscure. 
The  strategic  stakes  and  the  tactical 
Imperatives  are  less  obvious.  In  the 
Vietnamese  crisis,  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
the  full  facts.  In  all  their  Intricacy,  must 
of  necessity,  be  known  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  immediate  advisers. 

During  the  Cuban  crisis,  there  was  an 
outpouring  of  national  dedication  to  the 
task  ahead  that  must  have  been  very 
encouraging  to  President  Kennedy. 
People  who  had.  a  week  earlier,  bitterly 
criticized  the  President,  then  picketed 
the  White  House  In  support  of  ills  stand. 
Without  knowing  of  and  drawing 
strength  from,  the  ability  of  this  great 
people  to  face  whatever  the  dawn  might 
bring,  even  the  cool  courage  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  might  not  have  been 
equal  to  the  task. 

Today,  with  the  stakes  as  great,  with 
the  need  for  patience,  understanding, 
and  courage  even  greater,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  deserves  to  be  told 
that  his  countrymen  are  behind  him. 
Debate  and  honest  criticism  are  very 
much  In  order— as  they  always  are 
among  freemen. 

But  expressions  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  also  in  order. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  discussion  will 
show  the  President — and  the  tough- 
minded  adversaries  he  faces  on  our  be- 
half— that  his  prudence  meets  our  de- 
mands, his  determination  Is  matched  by 
our  readiness  to  support  him.  and  his 
courage  is  rooted  in  that  of  a  free  people. 
»  Mr.  MORGAN,  jiyir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
is  to  be  commended  for  securing  this 
time  to  focus  on  U.S.  policy  and  actions 
In  Vietnam.  As  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  have  kept  posted 
on  developments  in  that  troubled  area, 
and  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
President  Johnson  is  cautiously  follow- 
ing a  course  of  action  there  which  Is 
aimed  primarily  at  serving  ovu-  long- 
range  security  Interests  and  needs. 

The  constant  probing  aggression  of 
the  Communist  forces  in  Vietnam  is  proof 
of  their  savage  and  implacable  resolve 
to  impose  their  control  In  every  area 
lacking  strength  to  oppose  their  creep- 
ing conquest.  We  are  In  South  Vietnam 
because  it  Is  In  our  security  interest  to 
help  these  people  retain  their  freedom 
from  Communist  aggression.  We  are 
there  at  their  request. 

Our  President  has  wisely  followed  the 
course  of  firmness  in  Vietnam.  He  has 
demonstrated  a  strong  desire  to  achieve 
a  realistic  peace  on  honorable  terms. 
He  has  shown  every  wish  to  limit  confiict 
and  steer  the  conduct  of  operations  In 
Vietnam  toward  the  goal  of  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has 
resisted  premature  demands  for  nego- 
tiations with  the  aggressors.  We  would 
all  like  to  see  negotiations  leading  to 
peace,  but  to  negotiate  now  would  be  to 
repeat  and  compound  the  folly  that  lead 
Chamberlain  to  compromise  with  Hitler. 
Neither  our  generation  nor  those  that 
follow  us  can  forget  the  terrible  after- 
math of  those  futile  negotiations. 

While  the  situation  has  deteriorated  in 
Vietnam,  we  must  remember  that  the 
people  of  that  coimtry  have  had  a  long 
history  of  disunity,  and  unlike  the  Brit- 
ish in  India,  the  French,  on  departing, 
left  no  legacy  of  equipment  for  self- 
government.  In  spite  of  this,  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  has  gone  on  and  in  some 
respects  Jaas  even  improved  recently. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  relax  in  the  firmness  of  his  policy. 
When  the  North  Vietnamese  give  satis- 
factory assurances  of  a  real  desire  for 
peace  on  honorable  terms,  there  will  be 
no  problem  in  negotiating.  Until  then, 
the  President  deserves  and  merits  our 
strongest  support  in  his  efforts  to  win  our 
goals  in  Vietnam.  We  must  never  allov/ 
ourselves  to  forget  that  this  is  but  an- 
other of  many  Communist  probes,  in 
which  they  tirelessly  seek  to  press  their 
conquests  in  areas  where  the  free  world 
might  fail  to  marshal  its  forces  to  stop 
them.  If  we  let  premature  negotiations 
cost  us  the  eventual  enslavement  of 
South  Vietnam,  we  can  only  look  forward 
to  a  renewal  and  an  escalation  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  full  confidence  in 
our  President,  in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  in 
the  bipartisan  leadership  who  all  stand 
united  in  support  of  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  J 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee.    At  this  time  I  yield  to  the 


gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  a 
member  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I 
may  read  a  short  two-paragraph  news 
dispatch  of  this  afternoon.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Untted  Nations. — Secretary  General  U 
Thant  disclosed  today  he  had  beeii' engaged 
in  private  discussions  for  some  time  with  the 
United  States  and  other  parties  to  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  had  made  concrete  pro- 
posals aimed  at  a  negotiated  settlement. 

He  declined  to  disclose  the  nature  of  hig 
proposals,  but  told  a  news  conference  he  was 
confident  a  formula  could  be  found  which 
would  end  the  fighting  and  enable  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  gracefully  once 
stability  has  been  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  how  this  gentle- 
man Injected  himself  into  the  picture  In 
the  nature  of  a  peacemaker  or  an  sdleged 
peacemaker? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments 
and  observations.  I  think  the  statement 
he  read  reflects  the  desire  of  the  admin- 
istration to  leave  South  Vietnam  when- 
ever the  Communists  decide  to  leave  that 
nation  to  its  freedom.  If  the  Commu- 
nists go  on  home  and  call  off  the  war  I 
am  sure  we  would  be  happy  to  make  a 
graceful  exit. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  made  a 
constructive  and  a  statesmanlike  speech, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  firm  state- 
ment of  support  for  President  Johnson's 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  and  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  in  declaring  my  own  sup- 
port for  the  President's  strong  stand  In 
Vietnam,  and  for  his  declared  determi- 
nation to  prevent  any  expansion  of  Com- 
munist power  in  Asia. 

This  is  an  issue  on  which  all  Americans 
should  stand  united,  and  on  which  we 
can  have  only  one  Commander  in  Chief — 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gei^ 
tleman  from  Illinois.  V 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
that  I  appreciate  his  having  taken  this 
special  order  to  open  up  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  mauter. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
feels  that  a  discussion  of  this  nature  in 
the  foreign  policy  field  should  be  limited 
to  the  other  body.  It  is  a  legitimate  area 
for  discussion  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  get  to  hear 
all  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  but  I  believe  in  essence  I 
heard  the  greater  part  of  them.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  correct  me  If  I  am 
In  error,  but  the  gentleman  takes  the 
position,  does  he  not  at  this  time,  that  he 
is  opposed  to  our  going  into  any  nego- 
tiations at  the  present  time  and  that  the 
gentleman's  position  in  a  general  way 
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would  be  opposed  to  one  of  neutralizing 
the  area? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  states  the  case 
with  regard  to  my  postition  on  neutraliza- 
tion of  South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  history  has  demonstrated 
that  the  course  of  neutralization  merely 
means  a  new  Communist  campaign  of 
insurgency  to  begin  the  next  day  in  an- 
other country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  ever  been 
the  policy  of  our  country  to  refuse  mean- 
ingful and  honest  negotiations.  We  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  negotiators  in  his- 
tory. But  I  do  not  believe  we  should  run 
to  a  conference  table  at  which  no  one 
has  yet  taken  seats.  I  believe  if  we  panic 
ourselves  into  a  position  of  negotiation, 
disregarding  our  moral  obligation  not  to 
barter  away  another  nation's  freedom, 
that  this  in  itself  would  be  the  greatest 
detriment  to  a  diplomatic  termination  of 
the  struggle  now  going  on  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  I  recall  the  gentleman's 
reference  to  the  year  of  1938  at  the  time 
of  the  partitioning  of  Czechoslovakia. 

I  had  occasion  to  look  up  the  direct 
quote  of  Winston  Churchill  with  ref- 
erence to  that  in  which  he  said: 

The  belief  that  seciirlty  can  be  obtained 
but  by  throwing  a  small  state  to  the  wolves 
Is  a  fatal  delusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  state- 
ment is  very  apropos  for  the  present  day 
with  respect  to  South  Vietnam. 

Might  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  if  he  will  yield  further,  if  he 
feels,  as  I  do,  that  before  we  go  into  any 
negotiations,  we  want  to  go  into  such 
negotiations  from  a  position  of  strength? 
How  does  the  gentleman  feel  we  could 
strengthen  our  position  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  go  to  any  kind  of  a  con- 
ference table  for  a  negotiation  from  that 
position  of  strength  to  which  I  am  sure 
he  referred? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  participating  in  this  discus- 
sion as  well  as  the  other  Members  of  this 
body.  We  are  demonstrating  staying 
power.  The  Communists  seem  to  feel 
that  we  will  grow  tired  and  weary  of  the 
battle  there  and  will  withdraw.  I  think 
the  President  has  demonstrated 
strength,  prudence,  and  a  desire  to  pro- 
tect freedom.  He  is  demonstrating  the 
staying  power  of  the  United  States. 

Just  today  we  have  learned  of  the  first 
use  of  heavy  bombers  in  the  fight  in 
South  Vietnam.  So  I  think  the  demon- 
stration of  our  determination  to  remain 
there,  if  need  be,  is  the  best  way  to  let 
the  Communist  leaders  know  that  we 
mean  business  and,  perhaps,  they  will 
then  live  up  to  the  agreements  to  which 
they  themselves  were  a  party  in  1954  and 
in  1962. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  are  somewhat  concerned  over 
these  frequent  turnovers  of  government 
and  of  generals  themselves  tossing  out 
one  another. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  just  come  back  from  that  area,  did 
he  obtain  any  kind  of  impression  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  generals  in  the  mili- 
tary themselves,  the  South  Vietnamese, 


were  wearying  of  the  battle?  Is  there 
still  that  determination  from  top  to  bot- 
tom among  the  military  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  effect  that  the  fight  should 
continue  to  be  joined? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Strangely  enough, 
when  you  leave  Saigon  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  go  out  into  the  country  you 
find  a  fierce  determination  on  the  level 
of  field  officers  and  company  command- 
ers as  well  as  the  provincial  governors 
to  continue  the  fight.  These  people  are 
each  day  fighting  and  dying  to  protect 
their  country  and  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Of  course,  it  is  my  own  opinion — that 
until  there  is  political  stability  in  Saigon 
the  military  plans  cannot  move  ahead 
in  the  field.  In  other  words,  if  the  field 
commander  must  keep  one  eye  on  Saigon 
and  the  other  eye  on  the  enemy,  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  carry  on  the  fight 
with  maximum  efficiency. 

I  think  the  forces  that  are  presently 
there  are  sufficient  to  do  the  job,  but  no 
job  can  be  done  well  unless  we  have 
political  stability  in  Saigon.  So,  I  think 
that  the  generals  and  religious  politi- 
cians should  start  putting  their  country 
ahead  of  their  own  personal  feuds. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  this  really  the  big- 
gest deterrent  or  detriment  to  political 
stability? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
has  stated  it  correctly.  Political  stabil- 
ity is  the  most  significant  detriment  or 
deterrent  to  military  victory  and  the  sav- 
ing of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam  from 
the  Communist  aggressors.  If  they  have 
stability  I  think  we  can  move  on  to  vic- 
tory without  esealation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
our  retaliatory  strikes  to  date  have  been 
effective,  and  that  they  should  be  stepped 
up  or  continued? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No  doubt  they 
have  been  extremely  effective.  I  think 
the  Commimists  now  know  they  are  not 
going  to  have  an  easy  time  if  they  pur- 
sue their  present  game.  They  are  no 
longer  Immune  from  the  violence  they 
enjoy  handing  out.  It  is  becoming  quite 
costly  to  them. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  answer  would 
the  gentleman  have  to  those  who  argue 
or  say  we  ought  to  recruit  volunteers 
from  some  of  the  other  neighboring 
Asian  countries  out  there  to  help  South 
Vietnam  defend  their  own  land  or  for 
that  matter  to  carry  on  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  the  north? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.^  I  would  agree  to 
that.  In  some  of  the  other  countries 
that  I  visited  on  my  way  to  Vietnam  I 
found  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  send 
troops  and  trained  guerrillas,  especially 
in  the  Philippines.  They  are  prepared 
to  send  a  regiment.  They  had  a  similar 
problem  during  the  Huk-  uprising,  so 
they  are  knowledgable  to  the  ways  of 
this  war.  There  is  a  stability  there  now, 
freedom  is  flourishing.  I  think  there 
have  been  five  or  six  nations  that  al- 
ready indicated  a  desire  to  send  volun- 
teers. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  our  Government,  as  such,  is  giving 
sufficient  encouragement  to  that  ven- 
ture? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.     Yes,  I  do. 
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I  thank  tha  gentleman 


Mr.  MICHEL, 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  tha|fik  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  hiJs  remarks. 
They  were  most  helpful. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.       *.' 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  should  like  to  Join 
in  commending  the  gentlem^  from  New 
Jersey  for  taking  this  time  t»  make  pos- 
sible a  discussion  of  a  subjectwhat  I  think 
is  more  on  the  minds  of  tlfe  American 
people  today  than  any  single  subject  In 
America.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
be  most  encouraged  to  kndw  that  the 
very  inspiring  statement  he^  made  here 
in  attempting  to  define  Am^ican  policy 
in  Vietnam  is  supported  by  iriore  than  83 
percent  of  the  American  pemle. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  injlude  In  the 
Record  last  Monday  the  latest  Harris 
survey  which  clearly  indicates  that  83 
percent  of  the  American  pef)ple  support 
President  Johnson's  policy  pi  measured 
retaliation  against  military  staging  areas 
in  North  Vietnam  from  which  the  Com- 
munists launch  their  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam.  a 

I  am  sure  that  the  discuspon  here  to- 
day in  the  House,  being  1^  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  will  be  of  Igreat  solace 
and  comfort  to  the  people  o^South  Viet- 
nam. It  gains  in  significatice  particul- 
arly when  they  hear  of  tl*  statement 
made  by  the  highly  respecj«d  majority 
leader  of  this  Chamber,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Albert],  and  also 
the  statement  of  the  very  bapable  and 
dedicated  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the^  House,  Dr. 
Morgan,  all  joining  ranks  ttehind  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  his  determfjied  effort  to 
keep  the  spirit  of  freedom 
Vietnam. 

The  gentleman  from  lowi 
patch  from  the  wire  servici 
ferred  to  efforts  being  m.d,i 
tary  General  U  Thant  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems in  Vietnam.  There  al^  are  reports 
that  the  British  have  been  engaged  in 
similar  efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  Certainly  we  a^  Americans 
have  no  objection  to  ei theft U  Thant  or 
the  British,  or  any  other  res 
ernment,  trying  to  find  a  sc; 
problem  of  Vietnam.  This 
Vietnam  is  not  a  battle  in  w^ 
are  involved,  but  one  that  wroperly  con- 
cerns the  entire  world;  at  l&st  that  seg- 
ment of  the  world  which  should  be  In- 
erested  in  preserving  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

But  I  think  that  notwithstanding  these 
efforts,  well  meaning  as  tney  may  be, 
the  President  of  the  Unite*  States,  Mr. 
Johnson,  has  set  forth  o|r  policy  as 
clearly  and  succinctly  as  am^one  I  know 
of,  a  policy  that  all  Ameridjins  can  sup- 
port and  rally  behind  regardless  of  their 
political  affiliation.  Mr.  |ohnson  has 
made  it  clear  that  our  posilaon  on  South 
Vietnam  is  to  remain  there  find  continue 
helping  them  until  the  Nortfe  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  withdralvn  all  their 
forces  from  South  Vietnanj:  cease  their 
aggression,  and  stop  theif^  subversion. 
We  can  then,  and  only  the^,  begin  seri- 
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ously  considering  some  form  of  discus- 
sion or  negotiation  for  settlement  of  the 
confl*;t  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 11 

I  believe  it  would  be  unfair  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  indeed  to  our  Govern- 
ment, to  try  to  read  into  the  actions  of 
U  Thant  or  the  British  action,  some 
meaning  that  the  United  States  plans  to 
withdrawn  its  commitment  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  President  Johnson 
has  never  closed  the  door  to  a  discus- 
sion about  methods  to  peacefully  resolve 
the  conflict  but  he  has  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  we  shall  remain  in  South  Viet- 
nam until  the  freedom  of  her  people  is 
secure  from  Communist  aggression  or 
subversion. 

W^  have  never  refilised  to  consider  ne- 
gotiations, but  we  are  reminded  that  it 
was  only  10  years  from  Manchuria  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  only  18  months 
'  from  Moscow  to  the  rape  of  Poland. 
Both  of  these  tragedies  occurred  while 
the  world  was  negotiating. 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  were 
negotiating  in  Panmunjon  for  11 
years.  President  Elsenhower  went  to 
Korea  in  1953  in  good  faith.  He  won  a 
truce  while  both  sides  were  to  negotiate 
a  peace  treaty.  There  were  specific 
conditions  laid  doMm  for  this  truce. 
One  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  Com- 
munists would  not  move  in  any  addi- 
tional troops  or  firearms,  aircraft,  or 
ships  or  build  any  military  installations 
in  North  Korea,  and  we  would  do  like- 
wise in  South  Korea.  Yet  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  while  we  have  been 
negotiating  in  Panmunjon,  the  Commu- 
nists have  moved  large  supplies  of  air- 
craft and  munitions  into  North  Korea 
during  these  past  11  years  of  negotia- 
tions. North  Korea  has  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Communist  bastions 
in  the  world. 

We  are  also  aware  that  in  Warsaw  we 
have  been  holding  Informal  discussions 
with  the  Peiping  Communists.  We  have 
had  more  than  128  meetings  with  them. 
Not  in  one  instance  have  they  shown 
their  willingness  to  stop  their  aggression 
and  subversion  in_  Asia  and  conduct 
themselves  as  civilized  people. 

In  southeast  Asia,  indeed,  there  have 
been  many  other  examples  of  negotia- 
tions, all  falling  to  Communist  infamy. 
We  need  only  look  at  the  broken  Commu- 
nist promises  in  Laos.  Furthermore 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  not  be  in  South 
Vietnam  today  if  the  North  Vietnam 
Communists  had  not  violated  the  pledges 
we  negbtiated  from  them  in  the  ^neva 
Conference  in  1954. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  discussion  today  is  essential 
because  it  helps  emphasize  the  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  to 
stand  firm  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Member 
in  the  well  and  the  other  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs would  give  careful  and  favorable 
consideration  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
341,  which  I  introduced  last  week,  I 
should  like  to  read  it: 

Announcing  the  sense  of  Congress  In  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson's  policy  of  meas- 
ured retaliation  against  North  Vietnam  mili- 
tary Installations  as  the  situation  requires. 


Whereas  the  United  States,  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  President  Truman,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  President  Kennedy,  and 
President  Johnson,  has  been  committed  to  a 
policy  of  assisting  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam preserve  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence from  Communist  aggression;  and 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists have  In  recent  months  stepped  up  con- 
siderably their  aggression  against  both  civil- 
ian and  military  Installations  In  South  Viet- 
nam; and 

Whereas  this  aggression  has  caused  the 
serious  loss  of  life  to  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers and  civilians  and  to  American  observ- 
ers presently  stationed  in  South  Vietnam  to 
help  train  South  Vietnamese  troops  against 
Communist  aggression;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  had  to  order  carefully  measured  retalia- 
tory action  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
military  staging  areas  where  Hanoi  and  Pel- 
ping  Communists  have  been  or  are  being 
trained  for  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  It  abundantly  clear  that  to  with- 
draw American  assistance  from  South  Viet- 
nam would  expose  the  whole  of  southeast 
Asia  to  occupation  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist forces;  and 

Whereas  such  occupation  would  violate  all 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1954  in  which  South  Vietnam  was  guaran- 
teed Its  Independence  and  freedom  from 
Corrununist  aggression;  and 

Whereas  withdrawal  of  American  support 
from  South  Vietnam  would  only  serve  to 
hasten  the  day  when  Communist  forces  In 
Asia  and  China  would  wage  all-out  aggres- 
sion against  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Hanoi  and  Peiping  Commu- 
nists have  failed  to  show  a  single  overt  sign 
which  would  indicate  the  problems  of  Viet- 
nam could  be  settled  through  negotiation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress,  speaking  for  the  American 
people,  that 

(1)  This  Nation  stands  firmly  behind 
President  Johnson's  determination  to  wage 
carefully  measured  and  meaningful  retalia- 
tion against  military  installations  in  North 
Vietnam  which  serve  as  the  staging  areas  for 
training  Communist  forces  to  carry  on  con- 
tinued aggression  against  South  Vietnam, 

(2)  That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  firmly  behind  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  their  long  and  tireless  efforts  to  pre- 
serve for  South  Vietnam  freedom  and  In- 
dependence, and 

(3)  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  elected  representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  send  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  their  heartfelt 
admiration  for  the  great  sacrifices  which  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  endured  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  in  their  struggle 
to  retain  self-determination  and  human 
dignity. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove the  resolution  as  a  reaffirmation 
of  our  position  in  supporting  President 
Johnson  and  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  joint 
resolution  would  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Very  often  we  hear  people  say,  "Do  the 
Vietnamese  have  the  spirit  to  win?" 
Any  nation,  any  people,  who  have  sur- 
vived and  endured  the  hardships  of  Com- 
munist aggression  and  subversion  for  20 
years  as  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
have  done,  certainly  do  not  need  any 


further  proof  of  their  will  to  win.  While 
we  are  aware  and  concerned  about  the 
internal  problei^s  in  South  Vietnam,  we 
must  understand  that  these  are  prob- 
lems which  frequently  follow  in  nations 
in  turmoil.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  South  Vietnamese  also  have 
the  right  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  free 
world  is  ready  to  help  them  in  their 
heroic  struggle. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  and  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  participated  in  this  dis- 
cussion have  made  a  great  contribution 
today  in  sending  word  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  in  the  final  analysis 
it  is  the  people  of  a  nation  who  really 
count^-that  we  stand  firmly  along  side 
of  them  in  their  heroic  struggle  and  we 
shall  remain  in  South  Vietnam  until  her 
brave  people  can  take  their  place  among 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  leading  this  very 
significant  discussion  here  today. 

Mr.    PIKE.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the    , 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  for  taking  this 
time  today.  We  have  heard  so  much  of 
the  voices  of  criticism  and  the  voices  of 
opposition. 

It  is  so  easy  to  stand  back  and  snap  at 
a  policy  that  somebody  else  has  to  carry 

out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  very  little 
of  the  support  I  feel  is  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  add  my  own  support  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  common  with  every 
other  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  letters  from  my 
constituents  calling  for  "negotiations"  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam.    Almost  with- 
out exception  the  writers  refer  to  some 
vague  "international  guarantees"  which 
can  assure  security  there.    Some  call  for 
"United    Nations'    guarantees    of    the 
peace,"  while  others  call  for  turning  the 
matter  over  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization.    These  people  are  indulg- 
ing in  wishful  thinking,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect that  deep  in  their  hearts  they  know 
they  are  indulging  in  wishful  thinking. 
In  the  year  1954  there  were  negotia- 
tions of  exactly  the  type  which  they  re- 
quest, and  these  negotiations  resulted  In 
the  division  of  Vietnam  into  two  nations, 
a  North  Vietnam  which  was  to  be  Com- 
munist, and  South  Vietnam,  which  was 
not.    The  United  States  was  not  a  party 
to  these  negotiations,  nor  to  the  Geneva 
accord  which  resulted  from  them,  but 
it  has  abided  by  them. 

The  Conununlsts  of  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  North  Vietnam  were  a  party 
to  those  negotiations,  and  that  accord, 
and  let  us  examine  whether  they  have 
abided  by  them.  Prom  1954  to  1959  the 
new  nation  of  South  Vietnam  was  becom- 
ing the  success  story  in  southeast  Asia. 
One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  land- 
less peasant  famlUes  were  given  land 
through  an  agrarian  reform  program. 
The  principal  crop,  rice,  jumped  from 
the  prewar  production  of  SVa  million  tons 
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to  5  million  tons  by  1960.  Rubber  pro- 
duction exceeded  prewar  totals.  School 
enrollments  had  tripled;  prim^iy  school 
teachers  had  tripled;  almost  3,000  medi- 
cal aid  stations  and  maternity  clinics  had 
been  established  throughout  the  country. 

What  had  happened  in  North  Viet- 
nam? Its  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  38  percent  lower  than  South 
Vietnam;  its  per  capita  food  production 
was  10  percent  lower  by  1960  than  it  had 
been  in  1956;  so  North  Vietnam,  which 
had  participated  in  the  negotiations,  and 
which  had  signed  the  Geneva  accord  of 
1954,  cast  hungry  eyes  southward. 

In  1960  Ho  Chi  Minh  stated  that  the 
north  was  being  "more  and  more  con- 
solidated and  transformed  into  a  firm 
base  for  the  struggle  for  national  re- 
unification." Just  6  years  after  the 
Geneva  accord,  the  head  of  North  Viet- 
nam publicly  declared  his  intention  to 
violate  it.  To  those  who  say  that  shoot- 
ing is  not  the  answer,  I  can  only  say,  I 
agree.  But  let  them  remember  that  in 
1959  the  Communists  embarked  in  South 
Vietnam  on  a  program  of  sabotage,  ter- 
"ror  and  assassination,  in  a  program  of 
attacks  on  innocent  hamlets  and  villages, 
and  on  a  program  of  the  coldblooded 
murder  of  thousands  of  schoolteachers, 
health  workers,  and  local  officials  who 
opposed  their  form  of  liberation.  This 
was  how  the  Communists  who  had  signed 
It  honored  the  Geneva  accord. 

In  the  years  1960  and  1961  almost  3,000 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  in  and  out 
of  government  were  assassinated;  2,500 
were  kidnaped.  So  to  those  who  say 
"Let  us  negotiate,"  I  say,  "What  is  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  new  treaty  with 
people  who  will  not  honor  the  treaty  al- 
ready negotiated?" 

Negotiation  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
Is  only  a  mtans  to  an  end.  All  of  us  rec- 
ognize the  frightful  dangers  implicit  in 
an  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century  of 
any  other  war,  any  other  place,  any  other 
time.  But  does  this  mean  that  at  all 
times  and  at  all  places  we  Will  make 
meaningless  treaties  rather  than  fight 
for  those  things  to  which  Americans  have 
always  been  most  deeply  committed?  Do 
we  fail  to  recognize  the  equally  frightful 
dangers  of  making  aggression  easy  and 
attractive?  Have  we  learned  nothing 
from  the  lessons  of  recorded  history? 
Do  we  fail  to  recognize  the  dangers  of 
an  escalation  of  appeasement?  The  sit- 
uation in  South  Vietnam  is  in  a  state  of 
daily  change,  and  we  live  in  a  time  of 
peril  where  all  of  the  alternatives  are 
ugly  alternatives,  but  I  submit  that  the 
ugliest  of  all  of  them  would  be  for  an 
American  retreat  which  would  make  ag- 
gression look  easy  and  attractive. 

In  this  time  of  change,  the  one  thing 
which  does  not  change,  and  the  one 
thing  which  has  not  changed  through- 
out recorded  history,  is  that  when  ag- 
gression is  allowed  to  become  attractive 
anywhere,  when  aggression  Is  allowed  to 
become  easy  anywhere,  when  aggression 
Is  unopposed  anywhere,  then  attractive, 
easy,  unopposed  aggression  breeds  more 
aggression,  as  surely  as  the  night  follows 
the  day. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  not  the  right  place  to  fight 
communism;  that  the  South  Vietnamese 


people  and  their  leaders  are  neither  the 
right  people  nor  the  right  leaders  with 
whom  to  fight  communism.  I  believe 
that  the  place  to  fight  communism  is 
where  communism  Is  being  fought.  In 
4  years  of  American  military  commit- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  we  had,  as  of 
February  15,  lost  281  lives  due  to  Com- 
munist military  action.  In  the  year 
1964  alone,  in  the  county  in  which  I  re- 
side, we  lost  202  lives  in  traffic  accidents. 
I  have  not  received  one  letter  condemn- 
ing the  waste  of  lives  upon  our  highways. 
We  accept  it  as  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  and  it  may  be  part  of  our  diffi- 
culty that  we  accept  too  much  as  part 
of  our  American  way  of  life;  that  we 
take  the  kind  of  government  under 
which  we  have  prospered  so  much  for 
granted  that  we  assume  it  to  be  some  sort 
of  Inevitable  divine  right,  and  It  is  no 
such  thing. 

When  we  criticize  the  South  Viet- 
namese, let  us  remember  that  for  4 
long  years  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
have  suffered  5,000  fatalities  a  year  in 
the  fight  against  communism — fatalities 
at  a  higher  rate  in  proportion  to  their 
population  than  the  United  States  has 
ever  Incurred  in  any  war  it  has  ever 
fought.  Can  we  say  that  such  a  people 
don't  have  the  will  to  fight?  Can  we 
say  that  we  should  abandon  such  a  peo- 
ple? When  we  criticize  the  Instability 
of  their  government,  and  Lord  knows  we 
wish  that  a  George  Washington  or  a 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  or  a  Robert  E.  Lee  were 
to  rise  among  them  who  could  unite 
his  people  and  coordinate  their  efforts, 
let  us  nevertheless  remember  that  this 
is  a  nation  just  11  years  old,  which  has 
spent.  5  of  those  years  In  stability  and 
increasing  prosperity,  and  6  of  those 
years  under  an  outright  subversion  and 
attack. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  not  ever 
negotiate.  I  certainly  do  not  say  that 
we  have  any  desire  to  lose  more  lives  in 
South  Vietnam,  or  spend  more  money 
there,  or  broaden  the  war  there.  But 
I  do  say  that  it  is  in  our  own  self-interest 
to  demonstrate  there,  as  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  demonstrate  time  and 
again  throughout  our  history,  that  ag- 
gression, whether  overt  or  subversive, 
against  the  freedom  and  against  the  dig- 
nity of  human  beings,  will  not  go  un- 
challenged. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  halls  of  this  Cham- 
ber rang  with  voices  saying,  "Don't 
weaken  the  President's  position  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Arab  rj,ations";  "Don't 
weaken  the  President's  position  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs."  What  on 
earth  are  v/e  doing  to  the  President's 
position  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs when  voices  are  raised  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  saying,  "We 
have  to  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam"?  We 
have  lost  281  lives  fighting  the  Commu- 
nists in  South  Vietnam.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  lost  over  20,000  lives 
fighting  the  Communists  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  talk  about  their  will  to  fight, 
but  what  on  earth  do  you  think  it  does 
to  their  will  to  fight  when  the  Halls  of 
Congress  ring  with  the  demand  that  we 
abandon  them? 

America  has  to  be  something  more 
than  a  hardware  store  selling  fine  mili- 


tary hardware.  It  must  remsftn  the  prin- 
cipal advocate  of  those  p^nciples  in 
which  the  free  world  believa  if  it  is  to 
retain  any  claim  to  its  posKion  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  We  believe  in 
the  right  of  human  beings  to  guide  their 
own  destinies,  and  we  believe  in  free 
elections  as  the  means  by  which  people 
guide  their  own  destinies.  We  believe  in 
social  evolution  through  poliwcal  means, 
and  not  through  war,  but  wejdo  not  rec- 
ognize kidnaping  and  assaapination  as 
legitimate  political  means,     g 

The  call  will  be  for  a  n&tralization 
of  South  Vietnam.  In  1954  |he  call  was 
for  a  neutralization  of  all  If  Vietnam. 
Any  time  that  the  Communists  indicate 
any  desire  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, I  believe  that  our  people  would  be 
delighted  to  pull  out  of  Vietiiam.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  so  long  ^  the  Com- 
munists persist  in  the  techniques  of  sub- 
version, of  bombings  of  civif  ans,  of  the 
kidnaping  and  assassinatioit  of  civilian 
governmental  officials,  thatSour  people 
are  prepared  to  abandon  anttther  people 
who  fight  such  techniques.     ^ 

The  Communists  say,  an|  the  Com- 
munists believe,  that  we  havalost  the  will 
to  resist  communism.  Those  who  say, 
"Negotiate,"  are  rendering  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  freedom,  unless 
they  also  say,  "Negotiate  from  a  position 
of  strength.  Negotiate  not]  simply  for 
the  disengagement  of  American  forces, 
but  for  the  preservation  o|  American 
ideals."  | 

Perhaps  we  have  lost  our  a^II  ;  perhaps 
we  have  become  too  fat  from  4a ting  what 
we  should  hav)  saved;  perh^s  we  have 
become  too  soft  from  riding  where  we 
should  have  walked ;  perhaps  we  have  be- 
come too  dulled  from  watching  where  we 
should  have  participated;  perhaps  we 
have  become  so  spoiled  frort  being  one 
of  the  most  pampered  peopfe  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  that  we  have  lost  the  will 
to  respond  to  the  cry  of  tfmianity  in 
trouble. 

I  believe,  and  pray,  that  \|e  have  not. 
Our  enemies  have  always  underestimated 
us;  our  enemies  have  alwayl  underesti- 
mated our  dedication  to  the  cluse  of  free- 
dom, our  determination  that  man  shall  be 
the  master  of  his  own  desYiny.  Each 
generation  of  Americans  in  ts  time  has 
been  tested,  and  no  generatic  n  of  Ameri- 
cans has  been  found  wantini  .  For  us  to 
be  found  wanting  at  this  h  ur  will  not 
only  mark  the  end  of  Amei  ca's  day  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  t  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  night  or  freedom 
everywhere.  g 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  omer  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PuciNSKi]  is  recognized  forj30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ne\V  York  [Mr. 
Stratton].  i^ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  ^peaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  ylfflding  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  take  just  a|moment  to 
commend  the  gentleman  a  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  foil  taking  this 
time  so  that  all  of  us  who  feel  as  he  does, 
that  the  President  is  doing  al>rllliant  job 
In  handling  the  Vietnamese  situation 
might  have  a  chance  to  express  that 
sentiment  publicly. 
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The  gentleman  may  recall  that  early 
in  January  I  had  occasion  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  floor  of  this  body  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  fact  that  some 
Members  of  the  other  body  were  talking 
about  negotiating  and  talking  about  get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam.  I  had  occasion 
thbn  to  say  that  I  felt  this  was  extremely 
daikerous,  that  this  talk  was  jeopardiz- 
ing bur  position  there,  and  that  it  would 
be  as  foolish  for  us  to  pull  out  of  the  com- 
mitment we  had  made  in  Vietnam  as  It 
would  have  been  to  pull  out  of  the  com- 
mitments we  had  made  in  Greece  or  in 
Turkey  or  the  commitment  we  had  made 
In  Berlin  or  the  commitment  we  had 
made  in  Korea  and  in  the  Formosa 
Straits. 

Since  that  time,  of  course.  President 
Johnson  has  taken  actions  that  rein- 
force, as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  pointed  out,  our  determination  to 
stay  in  Vietnam  not  only  with  the  strikes 
against  the  north,  but  also,  as  today's 
news  reports  indicate,  with  American- 
piloted  jet  attacks  against  the  Vietcong 
in  South  Vietnam.  Both  actions  are  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  to  the  Communists 
that  their  continued  support  of  Infiltra- 
tion in  the  south  will  be  increasingly 
costly  to  them  and  to  convince  them  that 
perhaps  they  might  agree  to  live  up  to 
the  promise  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pike]  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  they  had  made  way  back  in  1954  and 
have  since  been  violating. 

I  fully  support  President  Johnson  In 
these  actions  and  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  says  with 
regard  to  these  demands  for  negotiation. 
There  have  been  Members  of  the  other 
body  and  there  have  been  people  In  the 
press,  too,  who  say,  "Why  does  the  Pres- 
ident not  go  on  television  and  tell  us 
what  our  policy  is?"  Well,  perhaps  one 
thing  that  this  special  order  today  can 
do  is  to  reiterate  the  very  simple  policy 
that,  as  I  see  it,  we  are  following;  namely, 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  the  same  thing 
we  did  with  the  Marshall  plan,  the  same 
thing  we  did  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
same  thing  we  did  In  Berlin,  the  same 
thing  we  did  in  Korea,  and  the  same 
thing  we  did  in  Formosa  and  in  Cuba — 
we  are  resisting  and  trying  to  contain 
the  spread  of  aggressive  expansionist 
communism. 

If  we  were  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam  now 
under   such    circumstances    I    think   a 
very  substantial  part  of  what  our  courage 
and  our  money  and  our  patience  accom- 
plished In  years  past  would  go  down  the 
drain,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher]  has  so  eloquently  dem- 
onstrated.   Certainly  there  is  no  unwill- 
ingness on  our  part  to  sit  down  around 
a  table  and  talk  at  any  time.    But  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pike] 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  if  the  Com- 
munists are  prepared  to  agree  to  get  out 
of  South  Vietnam  and  to  leave  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  alone,  and  to  abide 
by  the  commitment  they  made  in  1954, 
we  would  all  be  happy.    But  any  other 
kind  of  agreement,  any  other  kind  of 
negotiation,  would,  as  Senator  Dirkskn 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body  some 
days  ago,  be  tantamount  to  nmnlng  up 
the  white  flag  of  surrender.   I  believe  our 
policy  is  that  the  commitment  In  1954 


be  honored  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  one 
further    thing.     The    gentleman    from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  mentioned  that 
the  Gallup  poll  indicates  that  83  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
behind  the  President  In  this  matter.    I 
would  like  to  add  a  perstmal  experience 
to  back  that  up.    Over  the  past  weekend 
I  had  occasion  to  go  back  to  my  district 
and,  without  feeling  that  this  was  neces- 
sarily the  popular  view,  I  took  advantage 
of  several  speaking  engagements  to  re- 
iterate this  particular  position  in  support 
of  the  President  on  Vietnam.    I  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  I  was  surprised  and  pleased 
to  find  the  sentiment  in  my  district  of 
upstate   New   York   overwhelmingly   in 
favor  of  this  policy  and  behind  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  time,  as  the  gentleman 
has  said,  for  us  here  in  the  House  to  say 
this  out  loud,  and  make  crystal  clear 
that  we  In  the  Congress  are  not  about 
to  throw  away  the  long  and  successful 
history  of  American  responses  to  Com- 
munist expansion  in  critical  areas  around 
the  globe. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  commend  the, gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher] 
for  his  presentation  today  and  for  the 
opportunity  which  it  gives  all  of  us  to 
discuss  a  very  serious  subject.  This  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  is,  of  course,  quite 
sensitive,  because  there  are  admittedly 
differences  of  opinion  back  home  and 
here  in  Washington,  too,  as  to  what  the 
appropriate  course  of  this  country  should 
be. 

Let  me  state  that  in  my  opinion  it  is 
Important  that  we  remain  firm  with  re- 
spect to  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  In  my 
opinion,  also,  our  present  policy  is  cor- 
rect. It  seems  to  me  a  most  inopportune 
time  for  us  to  be  considering  publicly  the 
possibility  of  a  neutralization  which 
almost  surely  would  not  be  meaningful, 
of  southeast  Asia  or  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  discussions 
at  this  time  would  ever  result  in  condi- 
tions that  would  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  tensions  which  plague  that  area. 
For  that  reason  I  think  we  have  really  no 
alternative  but  to  proceed  along  the 
course  we  have  taken. 

Unlike  some,  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  a 
question  of  whether  the  Gallup  polls 
support  the  position  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  National  poUcies  need 
the  support  of  public  opinion,  but  pub- 
lic opinion  should  not  be  the  decisive  fac- 
tor In  determining  the  wisdom  of  na- 
tional policies.  Nor  do  I  think  it  Is  a 
question  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the 
President  Is  doing  a  brilliant  job.  There 
Is  room  for  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  way  in  which  he  Is  exercising  his 
responsibilities  for  leadership. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  we  could  im- 
dercut  the  vital  Interests  of  this  country 
If  we  should,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
decide  to  abandon  what  we  have  been 
doing.    If  we  do  not  show  steadiness  of 


purpose,  if  we  do  not  recognize  that  a 
firm  response  is  necessary  to  the  contin- 
uing subjugation  and  aggression  which 
has  been  occurring,  we  might  well  con- 
tribute to  the  political  Instability  in  Sai- 
gon, which  is  iuresently  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  Sou tlv Vietnam  faces.  For  that 
reason  I  think  we  should  support  the  ad- 
ministration In  Its  efforts  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Communists  do  not  take  over 
South  Vietnam.  Should  this  occur,  it 
would  Inevitably  increase  the  possibility 
of  widening  Communist  aggressions  still 
further.  I  should  hope  that  differences 
of  opinion  among  us  will  not  confuse  us 
as  to  the  essentiality  of  what  we  are  at- 
tempting and  the  justification  for  the 
course  we  are  following  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  enlightening  remarks,  his 
observations,  and  his  contribution  to  the 

discussion. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  able  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  stand  and  views 
on  this  most  important  issue  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  him.  Increas- 
ingly, we  are  hearing  calls  from  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  and  from  the 
press  for  negotiations  leading  to  a  politi- 
cal settlement  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
argument  is  made  that  neither  side  can 
win  a  guerrilla  war  in  Vietnam,  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  are  weary  and 
imwilllng  to  support  the  war  further,  and 
that  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam are  risking  a  major  conflict  by 
bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
frequently  interpreted  as  not  favoring 
the  idea  of  negotiations  leading  to  a 
political     settlement.      Obviously,     our 
Government  wants  the  killing  of  soldiers 
and  civilians  in  South  Vietnam  to  cease. 
It  wants  to  see  an  end  to  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  and  the  cruel 
disruption  of  the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese 
population.    Our  administration  leaders 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
does^ot  seek  the  destruction  of  North 
Vietnam.    Our  country  seelcs  no  special 
privileges  or  concessions  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  we  would  be  glad  if  all  our 
assistance  could  be  channeled  into  the 
peaceful  economic  development  of  the 
country  Instead  of  into  arms,  military 
assistance,  barbed  wire,  and  fioodlights. 
The  very  real  question  before  us  today 
is:  What  is  there  to  make  us  think  that 
a  new  political  settlement  would  solve 
the  problems  of  South  Vietnam  when 
there  has  already  been  a  political  settle- 
ment? 

On  July  21.  1954,  there  was  concluded 
at  Geneva  a  treaty  which  bound  the  par- 
ticipants to  respect  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
These  1954  Geneva  accords  were  agreed 
to  both  by  North  Vietnam  and  Commu- 
nist China.  North  Vietnam  specifically 
agreed  to  withdraw  Its  military  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  and  not  to  Interfere 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country. 
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The  U.S.  Government  had  reservations 
about  a  political  settlement  which 
handed  over  the  entire  territory  of  North 
Vietnam  to  Communist  administration. 
Even  though  we  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
Geneva  accords,  however,  we  issued  a 
statement  at  that  time  promising  to  re- 
spect them  and  warning  that  we  would 
view  renewed  Communist  aggression  in 
violation  of  the  accords  as  a  serious 
threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
area. 

We  all  know  what  has  since  happened. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists, 
confident  that  the  chaotic  political  and 
economic  situation  existing  in  South 
Vietnam  would  soon  lead  to  a  total 
breakdown,  bided  their  time  for  several 
years  in  the  belief  that  South  Vietnam 
would  drop  into  their  hands  like  a  ripe 
mango.  Meanwhile,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  secretly  left  behind  in  South 
Vietnam  a  large  number  of  Vietcong 
agents  and  numerous  arms  caches,  ready 
to  be  activated  in  the  manner  of  an  ex- 
plosive device  when  the  proper  time  ar- 
rived. 

When  it  became  apparent  to  North 
Vietnam  that  South  Vietnam  was  grow- 
ing stronger  instead  of  weaker,  and 
would  not  easily  fall  victim  to  North 
Vietnamese  subversion,  the  decision  was 
taken  in  Hanoi,  initially  in  1957  and  then 
on  a  more  ambitious  scale  in  1959,  to  ac- 
tivate the  subversive  apparatus  already 
present  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  step  up 
the  rate  of  infiltration  of  guerrilla  fight- 
ers, arms,  and  terrorism  into  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  country.  Last  year,  an 
estimated  37,000  guerrillas  were  infil- 
trated from  North  Vietnam  into  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  the  peak  figure  which 
has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the 
past  5  years. 

The  South  Vietnamese  efforts  to  de- 
fend themselves,  their  appeal  to  the 
United  States  and  other  free  world  na- 
tions for  assistance,  and  the  events 
which  have  flowed  from  these  Commu- 
nist and  South  Vietnamese  decisions  are 
well  known  to  all  of  us.  Ever  since  1954, 
on  a  day-month-and-year  basis,  the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese  have  will- 
fully and  systematically  violated  the  Ge- 
neva accords  they  are  pledged  to  ob- 
serve. These  violations  have  also  ex- 
tended to  North  Vietnamese  obstruc- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  teams  to  inspect  re- 
ported violations  of  the  accords*,  which 
established  the  ICC's  right  of  operation 
in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

In  these  difBcult  circumstances,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  peo- 
ple have  and  are  taking  military  action 
to  defend  themselves.  This  action,  and 
the  U.S.  military  assistance  given  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  for  help  from  South 
Vietnam,  is  consistent  with  International 
law  and  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations — every  nation  possesses  the  right 
of  self-defense. 

Since  there  already  exists  a  political 
solution  for  Vietnam  which  has  not 
been  lived  up  to  by  the  Communist  side, 
what  is  present  today  which  would  make 
us  believe  that  a  new  negotiated  agree- 
ment would  solve  all  our  problems  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  record  of  Communist  actions 
since  1954  gives  us  no  cause  for  assurance 
on  this  score. 


The  late  President  Kennedy  once 
stated  that  we  would  never  negotiate 
from  fear,  but  that  we  would  never  fear 
to  negotiate.  The  United  States  has 
never  shut  the  door  to  negotiations  on 
any  matter.  What  is  required  in  the 
present  situation,  however,  is  an  end  to 
North  Vietnamese  infiltration  into  South 
Vietnam  and  evidence  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  is  prepared  to 
leave  its  neighbors  alone.  The  decision 
will  be  made  by  Hanoi.  Should  it  decide 
to  cease  attacking  its  southern  neighbor, 
I  am  confident  that  North  Vietnam  will 
find  there  is  nothing  inflexible  about  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  We  want 
peace  and  security  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Patten]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  domestic 
critics  of  our  Government's  policy  of  ex- 
tending military  and  economic  support 
to  South  Vietnam  are  speaking  and  writ- 
ing a  great  deal  these  days  about  the  high 
and  increasing  number  of  American  mili- 
tary casualties  there,  as  well  as  the  huge 
cost  of  maintaining  our  support  effort 
to  that  southeast  Asian  nation.  Some  of 
these  critics — and  they  are  not  military 
experts — are  calling  either  for  major  in- 
creases in  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  or  a  total 
pullout  of  U.S.  forces  and  support.  The 
argument  seems  to  rvm  like  this:  If  we 
cannot  win  the  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
or  if  the  South  Vietnamese  cannot  do 
it  even  with  massive  U.S.  assistance,  let 
us  cut  our  losses  and  get  out. 

Another  argimient  which  the  critics  of 
U.S.  policy  in  South  Vietnam  are  using 
these  days  is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  cannot  or  will  not  flght  ef- 
fectively against  the  Communist  Viet- 
cong. Some  people  claim  that  the  Viet- 
namese soldier  is  lacking  in  aggressive- 
ness. Others  claim  that  he  and  his  of- 
ficers are  unwilling  to  accept  advice  from 
their  American  military  advisers. 

Both  these  arguments,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  grossly  unfair  to  the  Vietnamese  and 
American  soldiers  who  are  daily  risking 
their  lives — and  in  many  instances  dy- 
ing— in  the  fields,  swamps,  and  jungles 
of  South  Vietnam. 

The  record  of  both  South  Vietnamese 
and  Americans  in  Vietnam  today  is  one 
in  which  all  Americans  and  other  free 
world  peoples  can  take  pride. 

Reports  of  individual  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  appear  frequently  in  our  news- 
papers and  news  magazines.  Does  any- 
one doubt  the  truth  of  these  reports  by 
experienced  American  news  correspond- 
ents? 

I  remember  reading  of  one  recent  case 
In  which  a  village  hamlet  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  attacked  and  its  outnumbered 
garrison  overnm  by  the  Communist  Viet- 
cong attackers.  The  hamlet  defenders 
were  not  regular  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces,  but  a  small  detachment  of 
the  provincial  Popular  Forces — some- 
thing like  the  Stav3  Guard  in  this  coun- 


try— assisted  by  two  or  thr»  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisers,  I  believe  a  lieutenant  and 
two  sergeants. 

The  Government  forces  radioed  for 
help,  which  arrived  too  late  to  prevent 
heavy  Government  casualties,  but  the 
rescuing  force  succeeded  in  driving  away 
the  Vietcong.  Among  the  snrvivors  was 
a  wounded  Popular  Forces  |ioldier  who 
had  fired  his  machinegun  «ntil  he  ran 
out  of  ammunition.  Them,  although 
wounded,  he  had  buried  hii  weapon  in 
the  mud  to  prevent  it  fromlfalling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Vietcong.    | 

During  the  week  of  February  7-13,  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  suffered 
a  greater  number  of  casualties  than  in 
any  similar  period  during  the  war.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  Vjetcong  like- 
wise suffered  more  casualtie^fhan  during 
any  other  week. 

During  that  week,  290  mepibers  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  aforces  were 
killed,  655  were  wounded  iii  action  and 
610  are  missing  in  action.  Wit  the  same 
time,  the  Communist  Vietcong  lost  795 
dead  and  105  captured.  Tlhis  may  be 
considered  a  low  estimate  for  Communist 
casualties,  since  the  Vietcong  carry  away 
their  dead  and  wounded  with  them  when- 
ever possible,  and  total  fig  ares  cannot 
therefore  be  tabulated  for  tlie  Vietcong. 

All  Americans  can  take  very  great 
pride  in  the  personal  couraje  and  devo- 
tion which  have  been  exhilited  by  our 
American  military  advlsersl  One  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  af  d  numerous 
Silver  Star,  Bronze  Star,  and  Air 
Medals — all  awarded  for  bravery  in  com- 
bat— have  been  bestowed  or^  our  ground 
and  air  advisers.  U.S.  nav^l  forces  are 
also  doing  a  fine  job  of  supporting  the 
South  Vietnamese  junk  fleet,  which 
patrols  the  coastline  and  giiirds  against 
the  introduction  of  CommuSist  men  and 
munitions  by  sea.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  U.S.  miliflary  advisers 
now  serving  in  South  Vietnain  are  aware 
of  the  criticisms  which  I  r^entioned  at 
the  beginning  of  my  speech.  Their  wives 
and  families  clip  these  articles  out  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  mail 
them  to  South  Vietnam.       : 

Our  military  advisers  in  irietnam  are 
helping  their  Vietnamese  |ounterparts 
fight  a  dirty,  vicious,  and  exm-emely  diffi- 
cult guerrilla  war.  Of  coi»se  they  are 
not  enjoying  it,  but  they  hale  both  dem- 
onstrated great  stamina  aiid  tenacity. 
The  Vietnamese  are  not  quitting,  and 
they  are  profoimdly  grateful  for  our  help. 
Our  own  soldiers  are  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  their  presence  there,  and 
that  with  our  assistance  the  Vietnamese 
can  win  their  flght  against  the  Com- 
munists, if  we  on  the  homfe  front  con- 
tinue to  give  them  our  full  ^^upport. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Mc|ramara  told 
the  Armed  Services  Commitlee  last  week 
that  the  situation  In  Vietrlim  is  grave 
but  by  no  means  hopeless.  This  country 
has  been  in  tough  spots  beffcre,  and  has 
not  survived  all  these  years  oy  throwing 
In  its  cards  and  walking  away  from  the 
table  when  the  going  got  rough. 

Let  us  support  our  armed  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  are  doing  a  cru- 
cial job  out  there  for  all  of  us.  They 
deserve  our  full  backing,  no  less  than  the 
South   Vietnamese    armed  aforces    and 
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people,  as  the  record  shows,  deserve  our 
full  backing  against  a  common  enemy. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher],  has  de- 
livered a  clear  and  penetrating  outline 
of  the  problems  in  Vietnam. 

Certainly  it  is  obvious  to  one  and  all 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  filled  with 
complexities.  We  cannot,  however,  let 
this  war  serve  as  an  exercise  in  futility. 
No  one  wants  war.  I,  too,  am  appalled 
that  our  American  soldiers  are  dying  on 
battlefields  in  Vietnam.  Most  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  I  have  talked  wish  there 
were  no  fighting  in  Vietnam.  So  do  I. 
However,  these  same  people  also  express 
a  desire  that  the  United  States  not  bow 
to  this  aggression  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. These  people  know  that  sur- 
render here  would  merely  serve  as  a 
signal  for  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
open  up  new  aggressions  elsewhere. 

I  favor  a  negotiated  peace  but  not  at 
the  price  of  defeat.  I  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  we  should  withdraw 
only  when  foreign  powers  supporting  this 
war  also  withdraw  and  begin  living  up 
to  the  commitments  agreed  to  in  1954 
with  the  French  and  the  Laotian  agree- 
ment in  1962. 

What  assurances  do  we  have  the  Com- 
munists would  respect  agreements  made 
at  a  forced  negotiated  peace  such  as 
some  persons  are  now  demanding?  Why, 
when  the  Commmiists  are  cun-ently  vio- 
lating agreements  made  in  1954  and 
1962,  should  we  believe  they  will  not 
violate  any  agreement  with  us  as  soon 
as  we  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam? 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing here  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
It  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  local 
war,  in  which  Vietnamese  are  fighting 
against  Vietnamese. 

It  is  also  represented  as  an  Asian  war, 
in  which  the  Communists  charge  that 
Americans  and  other  westerners  are  il- 
legally interfering. 

It  is  often  represented  as  a  popular 
uprising  against  an  xmpopular  and  un- 
representative Government  in  Saigon. 
Now,  in  the  jargon  of  commvmism,  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  are  essentially 
local  efforts  to  overthrow  oppressive  and 
imperialistic  governments  and  to  replace 
them  with  so-called  democratic  gov- 
ernments which  will  truly  represent  the 
interests  of  the  people.  The  Communist 
countries  furnish  political,  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  support  to  their 
foreign  "brothers"  im  such  common,  fra- 
ternal struggles  aeainst  imperialism. 
This  is  how  the  Communists  represent 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. 

The  true  facts,  however,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

These  wars  of  national  liberation  are 
actually  guerrilla  \»rars  which  are  orga- 
nized, directed,  and  supplied  by  foreign 


Communist  ix)wers  utilizing  the  tools  of 
murder,  wholesale  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  terrorism  to  intimidate  the  lo- 
cal population  and  to  subvert  and  de- 
stroy the  legally  constituted  government. 
This  terrorism  is  compounded  by  open 
irregular  warfare  in  which  guerrilla 
units,  sometimes  operating  in  battalion 
strength,  ambush  Government  military 
units,  mount  sneak  attacks  on  airfields, 
damage  railroad  lines,  assassinate  local 
officials,  and  do  everything  possible  to 
destroy  the  Government  and  economy  of 
the  country  under  attack. 

Behind  the  Communist  Vietcong  guer- 
rillas in  South  Vietnam  are  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  in  Hanoi.  Be- 
hind the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
are  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Peiping, 
ruling  over  the  world's  largest  nation  of 
more  than  650  million  people. 

Down  through  the  mountain  passes 
from  Communist  China  into  North  Viet- 
nam roll  the  railroad  cars  with  their 
freight  of  Communist  Chinese  and  So- 
viet arms  and  military  equipment.  Down 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  through  south- 
eastern Laos  roll  the  trucks  carrying  the 
same  deadly  freight.  Over  the  mountain 
trails  from  Laos  into  South  Vietnam,  on 
the  backs  of  thousands  of  porters,  go 
the  same  arms  and  equipment  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  guerrillas  who 
will  use  them  to  kill  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and  their  American  military  advisers,  as 
well  as  many  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren who  happen  to  get  in  the  way.  A 
smaller,  but  still  significant  amount  of 
military  equipment  is  smuggled  into 
South  Vietnam  by  sea,  usually  in  harm- 
less-appearing fishing  boats. 

By  this  time,  isn't  the  nature  and 
source  of  this  insurgency  clear  enough? 

In  addition  to  the  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence consisting  of  captured  Communist 
documents,  testimony  obtained  from 
Vietcong  prisoners,  and  the  seizure  of 
thousands  of  weapons  manufactured  in 
the  Communist  bloc,  the  most  recent  and 
dramatic  proof  of  foreign  Communist  in- 
tnision  In  South  Vietnam  came  last  week, 
and  on  a  massive  scale. 

A  Communist  Vietcong  ship  was  spot- 
ted hidden  in  a  cove  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese  coast,   in   Phu   Yen   Province. 
After    aerial    investigation,    air    strikes 
were  called  for  and  the  ship  was  sunk. 
South  Vietnamese  military  units  moving 
into    the    area   encountered    unusually 
fierce  Vietcong  resistance.     When  the 
area  was  finally  cleared  after  several 
days'  fighting,  Govenunent  forces  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  Vietcong 
weapons  cache  covering  about  100  by  300 
yards — an  estimated  80  tons  of  Commu- 
nist-manufactured    weapons.      Among 
this  arsenal  were  2,000  rifies  and  150 
crew-served        weapons — machineguns, 
mortars,  and  antiaircraft  guns— enough 
war  material  to  equip  many  Vietcong 
battalions.   More  arms,  ammunition,  and 
explosives  now  being  off-loaded  from  the 
sunken  ship  will  bring  the  total  even 
higher. 

The  capture  of  these  Communist  weap- 
ons and  the  sinking  of  the  Communist 
ship  which  was  in  the  act  of  bringing 
arms  from  North  Vietnam  should  prove 
to  even  the  most  doubting  that  the  Com- 
munist claim  that  the  war  in  South  Viet- 


nam is  simply  a  "civil  war"  is  utterly 
false. 

The  Commimist  North  Vietnamese 
leader.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  regularly  and  insist- 
ently demanded  that  the  United  States 
get  out  of  South  Vietnam.  They  demand 
that  we  remove  our  23,500  military  ad- 
visory personnel,  end  our  military  assist- 
ance to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, and  depart  from  the  area.  The 
problems  of  Vietnam,  the  Communists 
say,  would  then  be  settled  by  the  Viet- 
namese people  themselves  without  out- 
side interference. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  large  num- 
bers of  U.S.  military  advisers  in  South 
Vietnam  if  that  country  had  not  been 
attacked  by  its  Communist  neighbor  to 
the  north.  As  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
stated  not  long  ago:  "We  have  no  desire 
for  any  bases  or  permanent  military 
presence  in  that  area."  We  are  there 
today  because  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  has  asked  for  our  support. 
That  support  should  and  must  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  almost  30  other  free  world  nations. 
Including  many  other  Asian  nations,  are 
providing  or  have  agreed  to  provide  mili- 
tary and  economic  support  to  South  Viet- 
nam. This  support  takes  many  forms. 
Some  nations  are  providing  mobile  hos- 
pitals and  ambulances;  others  techni- 
cians and  commodities  for  water  supply 
and  communications  improvements;  still 
others  are  sending  teachers  and  offer- 
ing scholarships.  Even  though  a  war  is 
in  progress,  economic  activity  and  social 
services  must  continue. 

It  is  a  test  of  the  will  of  the  entire  free 
world  in  the  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. In  this  struggle,  I  am  confident 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  found 
wanting  in  \\ill  or  action,  and  that  we 
shall  continue  to  set  an  example  for 
other  free  world  nations  who,  though 
smaller,  are  just  as  dedicated  as  we  are 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom. 

Mr.  DANIELS.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  McGrath]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McGRATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  South  Vietnam  appear  to  be 
causing  a  noticeable  strain  on  the  pa- 
tience of  Americans  with  both  the  con- 
duct of  the  fighting  there  and  the  con- 
tinually unsettled   state  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Govenunent. 

In  some  quarters,  this  strain  has  given 
rise  to  fears  on  the  part  of  some  and 
hope  on  the  part  of  others  that  the 
patience  of  the  Govenunent  of  the 
United  States  might  soon  evaporate. 
Fiuther,  stepped-up  Conununist  military 
activity  has  caused  insistence  by  some 
Americans  that  the  United  States  nego- 
tiate itself  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  of  short 
patience  who  would  hurry  the  United 
States  to  the  n^otiations  table.  I  can- 
not agree  that  this  is  the  time  to  "play 
it  safe,"  and  back  out  of  our  pledge  to 
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the  South  Vietnamese  people  by  face- 
saving  agreements  which,  in  the  light 
of  past  experiences  with  the  Commu- 
nists, we  could  not  expect  to  be  honored. 

I  do  agree,  however,  with  President 
Johnson's  actions  aimed  at  convincing 
the  Commvmists  in  North  Vietnam  and 
their  advisers  and  conspirators  elsewhere 
that  the  United  States  is  determined  to 
abide  by  its  pledge  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  continue  to  fight  Commimist 
aggression  and  subversion  in  southeast 
Asia. 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  has 
now  become  a  test  of  wills  between  the 
Communists  and  the  United  States  and 
other  defenders  of  freedom.  To  win  this 
test,  we  must  be  patient  and  must  not 
permit  our  determination  to  waiver. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  that 
the  Communists  have  been  fighting  con- 
tinually in  southeast  Asia  since  the  Jap- 
anese began  their  invasion  of  the  Asian 
mainland  in  the  late  1930's.  In  many 
respects,  the  burdens  on  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  heavier  and  the  rewards 
fewer  for  them  than  have  been  the  bur- 
dens and  rewards  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  all  Americans 
to  fall  into  step  behind  President  John- 
son and  to  maintain  our  resolve  to  keep 
South  Vietnam  and  other  southeast 
Asian  nations  from  falling  prey  to  com- 
munism. Only  with  all  of  us  pulling 
together  can  we  at  home  support  the 
sacrifices  our  military  men  are  making 
in  blood  and,  thereby,  convince  the  Com- 
munists that  our  resolve  is  implacable, 
our  resources  unstintingly  given  and  our 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  ovu"  cause 
is  unending. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher]  for  his  very  forthright 
and  excellent  statement. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  only  this  last 
fall  to  be  in  southeast  Asia  at  the  same 
time  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  was 
in  that  area  for  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

In  the  interest  of  time  I  am  not  going 
into  any  great  detail  other  than  to  say 
that  in  1964,  prior  to  the  great  national 
political  campaign,  the  issue  of  Vietnam, 
of  course,  was  very  important  and  very 
much  a  part  of  that  national  debate.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the 
Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco  on 
September  22,  1964,  when  the  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  dealt  with 
this  general  question  in  a  major  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  relevant  at 
this  point  in  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon to  quote  one  section  of  his  very 
thoughtful  speech  on  the  subject  of 
southeast  Asia. 

He  said  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  In 
San  Francisco : 

Let  me  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  our  most 
serious  Immediate  problems  In  southeast 
Asia.  That  area  entered  a  new  chapter  In 
Its  strife-torn  history  with  the  partition  of 
Vietnam  In  1954  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi.  It  re- 
quires no  domino  theory  to  explain  the  sub- 
sequent presstu-es  on  Laos  and  South  Viet- 


nam. One  need  only  recall  the  Communist 
appetite  for  world  revolution,  an  appetite 
which  grows  upon  feeding. 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office  in 
January  1961,  he  found  In  Laos,  for  example, 
an  active  battlegroxmd  between  government 
forces  supported  by  the  United  States  and  a 
combination  of  neutralists,  Pathet  Lao  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  supported  by  a  So- 
viet airlift.  He  became  convinced  after 
studying  the  evidence  that  the  Laotians 
themselves.  If  left  to  themselves,  had  no  In- 
clination to  kill  each  other  or  to  cause 
trouble  for  their  neighbors — 

And  may  I  say  as  an  aside,  having 
been  in  Laos  while  in  southeast  Asia  on 
two  separate  occasions  over  a  period  of 
3  years,  I  can  attest  to  that  fact — 
their  tradition  was  one  of  peace;  their  am- 
bition, to  be  left  alone.  He,  therefore,  posed 
the  question,  "Why  not  get  all  the  foreigners 
out  of  Laos  and  let  these  people  work  out 
their  own  future  as  an  Independent  and 
neutral  nation  without  outside  Inter- 
ference?" 

And,  as  Secretary  Rusk  so  rightly 
recalled : 

Chairman  Khrushchev  agreed  to  that  In 
Vienna  In  1961,  and  that  became  the  object 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos  and  was 
the  result  agreed  to  In  the  accords  of  1962. 
But  before  the  Ink  was  dry,  Hanoi,  with  the 
backing  of  Peiping,  treated  with  contempt 
the  pledges  It  had  Just  given.  All  Viet  Mlnh. 
that  Is  North  Vietnamese  military  personnel, 
were  not  withdrawn  from  Laos — 

And,  having  been  in  Laos  in  Novem- 
ber 1964,  I  can  testify  that  half  of  the 
country  is  occupied  by  the  Vletminh 
and  Pathet  Lao  forces — 
thousands  remained.  And  North  Vietnam 
continued  to  Infiltrate  guerrilla  cadres  and 
certain  supplies  through  Laos  Into  South 
Vietnam.  The  International  Control  Com- 
mission was  paralyzed  in  Its  efforts  to  ob- 
serve noncompliance.  And  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma  of  the  government  of  Na- 
tional Union,  who  supported  those  accords 
of  1962,  was  denied  authority  over  territory 
or  forces  controlled  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and 
the  Vletminh. 

It  Is  true  that  today  neutralists  and  con- 
servatives are  now  working  together  and  that 
there  is  no  Soviet  supply  line  supporting  the 
Pathet  Lao.  But  a  peace  which  wo\ild  be  so 
simple  to  achieve  Is  blocked  by  the  continu- 
ing refusal  of  Hanoi  and  Peiping  to  comply 
with  the  accords  of  1962. 

And  so,  when  people  ask  you,  "What  about 
the  neutralization  of  South  Vletntun?"  keep 
your  eye  on  Laos  becatise  there  was  a  sin- 
cere and  genuine  effort  to  give  the  Lao- 
tians a  chance  to  be  Independent  and  neutral 
In  the  most  fvmdamental  sense  of  those 
terms.  And  there  was  an  agreement  which 
has  been  frustrated  by  those  who  seem  not 
to  be  content  so  long  as  there  is  any  chance 
to  expand  their  world  revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  quick  or  easy 
or  ready  solutions  to  the  very  diflflcult 
situation  confronting  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  too  late  to  debate  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
have  responded  in  1954  to  a  cry  for  help 
from  a  new  country  seeking  to  preserve 
its  newly  found  and  shaky  independence. 
The  fact  is  that  we  joined  in  an  agree- 
ment to  defend  southeast  Asia  from  ag- 
gression— a  policy  which  has  been  sup- 
ported by  President  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson. 
We  have  stayed  to  help  an  embattled 
people  free  themselves  from  outside  in- 


terference and  domination  *  that  they 
might  develop  their  own  society,  choose 
their  own  leaders,  and  determine  their 
own  course  of  development.  We  have 
stayed  because  we  believed  our  national 
security  as  well  as  the  great  principles 
for  which  we  stand  are  at  stake. 

There  are  those  who  argiie  that  we 
should  pull  out  now;  that  we  should 
withdraw  on  the  best  terms  possible,  but 
in  any  case  withdraw.  i 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are|in  no  posi- 
tion to  pull  out  of  Vietnam  6r  southeast 
Asia  until  and  unless  an  effative  means 
is  found  to  guarantee  the  independence 
of  these  people.  If  we  were  \a  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  today,  or  tomorrow, 
or  even  the  next  day  without  such  a  guar- 
antee, the  inevitable  result  would  be  the 
fall  of  that  country  to  a  Coqimunist  at- 
tack which,  while  waged  ir|  the  south, 
is  financed  and  supplied  an^  supported 
from  the  countries  to  the  Aorth — from 
North  Vietnam  and  Commanist  China 
itself.  f 

The  loss  of  South  Vietnam  So  the  Com- 
munists would  clearly  mena<ie  neighbor- 
ing Thailand  and  CambodiJf.  It  would 
bring  increased  pressure  to  bear  on  al- 
ready beleaguered  Malaysia.  It  would 
open  a  side  door  into  India.  It  would 
threaten  the  Philippines  and  even  Aus- 
tralia. It  would  make  impossible  any 
alternatives  for  Indonesia.  In  brief. 
Western  interests  and  indeed  freedom 
itself  throughout  southeast  ^sia  and  the 
Pacific  would  be  imperiled.    1 

James  Reston,  writing  in  tl|e  New  York 
^Times  10  days  ago,  stated:    | 

Very  few  people  here  questlAi  the  neces- 
sity for  a  limited  expansion  c«  the  war  by 
U.S.  bombers  into  Communist  territory.  The 
American  and  the  South  Vietnamese  posi- 
tion was  crimibllng  fast,  and  the  political 
and  strategic  consequences  of  defeat  would 
have  been  serloxis  for  the  free  world  all 
over  Asia. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  series  of  retalia- 
tory bombings  do  not  constitute  a  for- 
eign policy  and  I  am  fully  confident  that 
this  fact  is  recognized  by  tne  President 
of  the  United  States.  ' 

He  has  stated  that,  "We  siek  no  wider 
war,"  that  "our  goal  is  peaceln  southeast 
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Asia." 


This  peace  cannot  be  achi^ed  by  arms 
alone:  neither  can  it  be  achieved  by  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  or  surrerider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative,  I  feel, 
that  we  heed  the  wise  words  pf  Secretary 
Rusk  concerning  Laos;  that  Iwe  keep  our 
eyes  on  the  relevant  facts  of  current  his- 
tory. 

It  is  also  imperative,  I  ffeel,  that  we 
remember  the  President  is  cl^arged  under 
our  Constitution  with  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy;  that  we  support  him  in 
his  efforts  to  preserve  botn  peace  and 
freedom  in  southeast  Asia  in  this  very 
sensitive  and  delicate  perlid  of  world 
history.  , 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  th^nk  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  observatioils,  and  also 
compliment  him  for  the  suggestions  he 
made  on  his  tour  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  t|>  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  J 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speater,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  one  point.    We  all  want 


peace  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not 
gain  ground  by  giving  up.  You  do  not 
toprove  your  position  by  retreat  and  you 
do  not  strengthen  your  leadership  by  a 
statement  of  weakness.  You  cannot 
negotiate  with  the  deaf. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  headlines  continue 
to  blare  at  us  every  day.  many  questions 
are  being  raised  about  our  involvement 
in  southeast  Asia,  "How  did  we  ever  get 
in  Vietnam?  What  are  we  doing  so 
deeply  committed  in  far-off  parts  of 
Asia?  Whose  idea  was  all  this,  any- 
way?" 

Most  of  the  people  asking  these  ques- 
tions seem  to  believe  that  our  interest  in 
Asia    and  especially  southeast  Asia,  is 
something  brand  new,  something  strange, 
and  even  something  a  bit  irregular.    But 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Our  interest  in  southeast  Asia  goes  back 
some  130  years,  when  the  first  diplomatic 
contacts  between  the  XJnited  States  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  now  Thailand, 
took  place.    Since  that  time,  we  have 
helped  in  the  opening  of  Japan  to  the 
West-  we  were  the  ruling  power  in  the 
Philippines  for  nearly  50  years:  and  we 
risked  and  waged  two  wars  because  we 
were  concerned  over  the  basic  proposi- 
tion that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  free 
world— and  particularly  of  the  Umted 
States— that  Asian  nations  be  allowed  to 
develop  themselves  free  from  outside  ag- 
gression. . 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not— especially 
some  of  our  short-memoried  and  rain- 
bow-seeking friends—we  are  looked  to 
throughout  the  world  as  the  one  Gov- 
ernment which  will  help  small  independ- 
ent nations  remain  free.  It  is  a  heavy 
responsibility;  but  it  is  a  proud  banner 
we  carry.  At  their  Invitation,  we  have 
offered  help  to  the  nation  of  Vietnam. 
That  little  country— beset  with  the 
greatest  confiicts  of  racial  riddles,  re- 
ligion and  distrust— is  fighting  for  its 
life— fighting  against  communism. 

These  are  tortuous  and  exasperating 
times  for  all  of  us.  Voices  of  doubt  and 
appeasement  and  negotiation  plead  that 
we  should  take  the  easy— and  tempo- 
rary—course of  immediate  withdrawal. 
But  this  is  unthinkable;  we  cannot  give 
an  inch  to  aggression,  or  the  aggres- 
sors—like  the  proverbial  camel— will 
soon  be  inside  our  own  tent.  We  must 
steel  our  determination  and  stiffen  out- 
backs with  the  firm  faith  that  right 
makes  might. 

In  the  beginning,  we  were  either  right 
or  wrong  to  help  the  free  people  of  Viet- 
nam- and  we  are  either  right  or  wrong 
now  to  preserve  and  maintain  our  com- 
mitment. There  is  no  middle  ground. 
Our  course  is  the  right  one;  the  de- 
termination to  see  it  through  tough  tunes 
is  the  difficult  task.  The  wise  and  the 
worried  know  this.  The  weak  and 
doubtful  want  to  ignore  it.  But  history 
cannot  let  us  escape  it. 

In  our  time,  our  society  faces  one 
great  issue— we  must  meet  and  answer 
the  threat  of  communism.  It  is  a  con- 
frontation that  cannot  be  escaped.  In 
Korea,  we  either  met  It  or  lost  north 
Asia;  in  Vietnam,  we  either  meet  it  or 
lose  all  of  southeast  Asia.  You  do  not 
gain  ground  by  giving  it  up.    You  do  not 
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improve  your  position  by  retreating:  you 
do  not  strengthen  your  leadership  by  a 
statement  of  weakness.  And  you  cannot 
negotiate  with  the  devil. 

What  would  it  profit  us  to  abandon 
Vietnam  only  to  have  a  worse  threat  in 
India  or  Pakistan  or  Turkey  or  France 
or  Mexico — on  and  on— until  the  cries  of 
retreat  grow  into  a  thunderous  tidal  wave 
of  isolationism— and  we  are  left  alone. 
It  is  better  to  have  the  confrontation 
now— to  firm  up  our  resolute  position— 
than  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  tyranny. 

President  Johnson  has  answered  these 
threats  with  positive  and  forthright  ac- 
tion. You  can  be  §ure  that  this  same 
kind  of  reply  will  be  forthcoming  when- 
ever and  wherever  freedom  is  endan- 
gered. The  American  people  support  the 
President  in  these  hours.  And  history 
will  praise  him  for  the  strong  leadership 
he  is  giving  us  today. 

We  are  not  embarked  on  some  new 
and  remote  adventure  in  Vietnam:  we  are 
embarked  on  just  one  part  of  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  that  has  occupied  us 
since  we  became  a  nation  almost  190 
years  ago.  The  scale  of  our  participa- 
tion may  be  new,  but  the  fact  of  our  par- 
ticipation is  old,  continuous,  and  honor- 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  his  statement. 
Mr.  ICHORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  highly 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  taking  this  special  order  to 
speak  out  on  this  very  imiJortant  ques- 
tion. I  unhesitatingly  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  is  in  a  position  to  have  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  background 
of  the  South  Vietnam  situation  and  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

I  personally  feel  that  there  have  been 
altogether  too  many  speeches  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  Congress  by  gen- 
tlemen who  are  not  as  highly  informed 
on  the  situation  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.    We  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee— and   the   Presiding   Officer 
now  in  the  chair  is  a  ranking  member  of 
that  committee— also  had  the  occasion, 
the  opportunity,  and  the  duty  of  dealing 
with   the   South  Vietnam   situation  at 
length.    Although  I  am  not  authorized  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  committee  I  be- 
lieve I  would  be  correct  in  saying  that 
all  members  of  the  committee,  both  on 
the  Republican  side  and  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  their  wholehearted  support 
in  his  annovmced  policy  on  South  Viet- 
nam. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr  PEPPER.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
those  who  have  worked  with  him  hi  this 
important  matter  on  the  splendid  sen- 


timents which  he  and  they  today  have 
expressed  giving  notice  to  the  President 
and  to  the  potential  aggressors  of  the 
world  that  America  will  not  falter  in 
standing  against  those  who  commit  ag- 
gression in  any  part  of  the  world. 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  at  this  critical 
time  that  nothing  which  shall  be  said 
in  the  Congress  or  in  the  country  by  any 
responsible  voice  shall  give  any  encovu:- 
agement  to  those  who  are  watching  with 
the  most  critical  eye  to  see  whether  the 
faith  and  the  courage  of  the  people  of 
America  >ill  falter  in  this  high  resolve 
of  defending  freedom:  whether  we  will 
regard  the  end  as  hopeless;  or  whether 
we  will  count  the  cost  too  great  and  the 
cause  not  worthy  of  the  aid  that  we 
give. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  for  a  long 
time  have  had  great  hope  in  the  United 
Nations  organization  as  the  peacekeep- 
ing force  of  the  world.  Unfortimately. 
it  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  that 
status;  unhappily,  recent  events  in  the 
Assembly  have  discouraged  the  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  was  making  real 
progress  toward  stemming  aggression 
and  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world. 

So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United 
States  with  the  strength  and  the  ^11 
that  it  possesses  does  not  defend  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  world,  where 
will  fr«dom  find  a  champion?    If  we 
falter  here,  withdraw  elsewhere  where 
we  stand  as  the  bulwark  of  freedom,  the 
aggressors  can  sweep  across  a  large  part 
of  the  world  without  any  effective  oppo- 
sition.   UntU  more  collective  machinery 
can  be  provided   effectively  to  defend 
freedom,  the  dedicated  might  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  only  force  which  can  shield 
the  weak  and  the  free  against  the  ag- 
gressive strong  in  many  vital  parts  of 
the  world. 

Mr   Speaker,  the  motives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America  In  respect  to  Vietnam  and 
wherever  else  we  assert  our  power  have 
no  selfish  ends.    We  seek  no  ill  gain; 
we  support  no  colonialism;  we  are  a  part 
of  no  conspiracy  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  because  it  is  the  status  quo.    We  are 
in  league  with  none  who  would  suppress 
the  legitimate  ambitions  of  those,  slow 
to  arrive  at  the  center  part  of  the  world 
stage.    We  are  part  of  no  combine  to 
hold  back  any  who  have  the  right  to 
progress,  whoever  it  be  and  wherever 
thev  are     We  do  not  propose  to  dictate 
anywhere  to  establish  for  selfish  purposes 
any  area  of  influence  or  to  dominate  any 
field  or  play  the  game  of  power  politics 
according  to  the  old  way  of  nations.    We 
do  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  onJy 
righteousness  or  infallibility  of  judfnent 
and,  of  course,  we  are  always  willing  to 
reason  with  those  who  want  to  reason 
about  right  and  how  to  do  it  or  to  ne- 
gotiate over  what  is  negotiable  and  here 
in  Vietnam  as  well  as  elsewhere  we  wiU 
negotiate  about  the  best  way  of  preserv- 
ing the  freedom  of  an  independent  peo- 
pS  and  protecting  them  against  aggr^- 
sion  with  any   of  good  wUl.    But    we 
shaU  not  negotiate  relative  to  out  deter- 
mination to  discharge  our  solemn  duty 
under  the  United  Nations  Charier  to 
defend  freedom  against  aggression  and 
we  shall  not  negotiate  as  to  whether  we 
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withdraw  from  duty  whatever  the  diffl- 
ciilty,  however  great  the  danger. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  let  the  word  go  forth 
from  the  will  and  the  heart  of  America 
that  there  is  no  weakening  of  our  will, 
there  is  no  division  in  our  sentiment, 
there  is  no  faltering  in  our  faith  to  stand 
behind  the  cause  of  freedom  and  against 
aggression  wherever  that  threat  occurs. 
Let  the  word  go  forth  that  in  pursuance 
of  this  high  resolve  we  will  stand  with 
others  if  we  can  or,  God  helping  us,  we 
will  stand  alone  if  we  must. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  who  has  served 
with  such  distinction  in  the  other  body 
and  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  join  in  supporting  the 
President  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  and  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  having  taken  this  time, 
because  this  issue  is  the  greatest  single 
issue  before  the  American  people  today. 
It  is  one  of  national  survival. 

To  me  it  is  utterly  fantastic  and  incred- 
ible that  any  responsible  person  in  the 
United  States  in  view  of  the  past  20  or 
30  years  of  history  of  the  modern  world 
would  propose  that  we  pull  out  of  South 
Vietnam  or  negotiate  at  a  time  when 
Kosygin  in  Hanoi  a  few  days  ago  de- 
manded that  we  get  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam. He  demanded  that  we  leave  there, 
and  branded  the  United  States  as  im- 
perialistic; this  at  a  time  when  Mao  Tse 
Tung  has  also  demanded  that  we  abandon 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 
To  me  it  is  inconceivable  that  anyone 
In  this  country  should  acquiesce  in  that 
blackmail  and  turn  these  people  over  to 
the  ruthless  international  banditry 
known  as  communism. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman,  and 
point  out  that  during  the  last  few  days 
reports  continue  to  come  through  that 
hordes  of  Red  Chinese  soldiers  are  mass- 
ing on  the  borders  of  India.  As  Lenin 
is  reported  to  have  said  more  than  45 
years  ago,  the  road  to  Paris  is  the  road 
through  Peiping.  They  have  Peiping.  If 
we  give  them  South  Vietnam,  we  would 
be  giving  them  all  southeast  Asia. 
India  and  67  percent  of  the  world's  un- 
tapped oil  in  the  Near  East  would  be 
next.  Then  north  Africa,  which  is  just 
a  part  of  the  great  Afro-Eurasian  land 
mass,  will  fall.  Western  Europe  would  be 
outflanked  and  would  collapse  as  predict- 
ed by  the  Communists.  The  road  to 
America  will  be  Completely  open  because, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  it  is  only  1,500 
miles  from  Africa  to  South  America. 

The  defense  and  security  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  the  entire  western  world  and 
our  western  civilization  is  hanging  in 
jeopardy  today  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  again  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallagher]  and  I  rise  to  stand  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
earnest  desire  that  there  be  no  with- 
drawal and,  certainly  I  think  at  this 
time,  no  negotiation,  with  the  Commu- 
nist gangsters. 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution  and  for  his 
kind  words. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  admired  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  for  his  wide 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
Today  the  gentleman  has  brought  some- 
thing to  the  attention  of  this  House  and 
to  the  attention  of  the  Nation,  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  stand  here  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  at  his  side  in  support  of 
what  the  gentleman  says  and  in  support 
of  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  says. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  more  than  pleased 
to  see  that  this  discussion  today  has  been 
treated  on  a  nonpartisan  basis — that  the 
great  leaders  in  the  Republican  Party 
are  speaki:ig  as  Americans  and  speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  done  the  country 
a  great  service  today. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  observations. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  a  high  honor  and  a  great  privilege  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Gallagher].  The  gei^tleman 
has  made  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  our  foreign  policy  and  well-being  here 
today  and  I  commend  him  very  highly 
for  taking  this  time  to  discuss  this  vital 
subject. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  very  much  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  the  general  commendation  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  of  the  House  who  is 
discussing  this  subject  and  giving  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  give  its  support 
to  the  policy  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  this  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

The  rest  of  the  world  must  and  should 
know  that  the  United  States  is  not  frus- 
trated— we  do  know  what  our  duty  is  and 
we  are  doing  our  duty.  Despite  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  some  question  of 
what  needs  to  be  done,  we  know  in  our 
hearts  we  are  doing  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  dohe  at  the  present  time,  looking 
to  the  future  and  working  for  a  different 
way  to  resolve  the  problem.  I  think 
most  of  us  agree  that  we  must  hold  the 
line  and  beat  back  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  aggressors,  or  we  will  not  have  the 
future  opportunity  to  work  toward  an- 
other solution. 

The  Vietnam  and  Cuban  problem,  em- 
phasizes the  continmng  difficulty  that 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
have  in  dealing  with  a  new  concept  of 
International  politics  which  has  been  evi- 


denced by  the  Communist  world.  We  no 
longer  have  fixed  lines  in  the  old  mili- 
tary  sense.  That  went  out  many  years 
ago.  We  no  longer  have  a  direct  or 
overt  crossing  of  a  boundary  line  by  a 
recognizable  armed  force.  We  no  longer 
have  a  clear-cut  definition  of  what  is 
armed,  overt,  or  just  plain  aggression. 
This  requires  us  on  the  free  world  side 
to  maintain  more  than  military  flexi- 
bility. A  standard,  flexible,  or  new  mili- 
tary  response  appears  to  bje  insufficient 
to  a  problem  like  the  one  we  are  facing 
in  Vietnam,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
committed  to  a  military  response  and 
may  have  to  respond  in  an  even  greater 
degree. 

But  we  have  not  solved  the  basic 
problem  of  how  to  deal  effectively  in  non- 
military  terms  with  what  is  commonly 
called  subversion,  either  military,  eco- 
nomic, or  political.  We  are  willing  and 
should  be  willing  to  commit  the  neces- 
sary manpower,  materiel,  and  resouices 
to  meet  any  military  threat,  but  we  must 
also  look  one  step  ahead  and  be  working 
to  obtain  those  solutions  which  will  per- 
mit us  to  deal  effectively  with  subver- 
sion without  being  forced  into  a  partial 
or  full  military  response. 

Vietnam  is  not  the  last  place  that  we 
are  going  to  meet  subversion. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  be 
nibbled  to  death  and  we  are  not  going  to 
be  nibbled  to  death. 

We  have  made  that  clear.  No  enemy 
should  have  any  doubt  about  that.  The 
history  of  the  American  people  is  clear, 
that  we  will  stand  up,  fight  and  die  if 
necessary  to  protect  what  we  believe  in. 
But  we  face  a  new  kind  of  warfare  and 
we  must  be  prepared  to  deal  in  every  way 
with  that  new  kind  of  warfare. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  point  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  makes  ^s  a  good  one. 
I  have  heard  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
discussion  Korea  and  several  other  cases 
in  point. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
Korea  was  an  act  of  overt  aggression? 
Rather  than  lumping  the  two  together, 
here  we  see  a  classic  example  of  indirect 
aggression  at  play.  It  is  something  new. 
Here  we  make,  really,  the  first  full  test 
of  whether  or  not  we  will  meet  this  as  we 
met  the  overt  aggression. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  correct.  Of  course,  we  must 
meet  it.  We  will  meet  it.  The  fact  is 
that  our  enemy  is  working  in  all  other 
countries  of  the  world  in  this  same  fash- 
ion, but  without  the  obvious  military 
overtones  to  their  acts. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, who  is  a  most  knowledgeable 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  made  it  clear  over  the  past  few 
weeks  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  other  honorable  action 
that  we  can  take  at  the  present  time. 
We  must  stand  up  to  the  Communist 
threat  here  as  we  did  in  Cuba.    We  must 
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let  the  Communists  know  we  mean  busi- 
ness as  we  did  in  BerUn.  We  must  draw 
the  line  on  Communist  aggression  as  we 
did  in  Korea. 

This  Nation  intends  to  live  up  to  its 
commitments  and  we  intend  to  live  up 
to  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  stated  before  and  I  say  again 
that  I  support  President  Johnson's  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  and  will  support  future 
additional  steps  that  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  continued  freedom  of  this  area. 
The  American  people — judging  by  my 
mail — are  beginning  to  realize  that  not 
only  is  South  Vietnam  at  stake,  but  free- 
dom—freedom for  every  peace-loving  na- 
tion in  the  world.    If  we  back  down  here, 
the  Communists  will  have  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  in  a  strategic  area  of  the 
world  and  will  have  made  the  United 
States  look  like  the  paper  tiger  that  Red 
China  claims  she  is.    If  that  should  ever 
happen,  how  could  we  expect  our  allies 
to  believe  us  when  we  say  that  we  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  With  them. 

I  am  tired  of  listening  to  proposals  of 
retreat  and  appeasement  to  the  Com- 
munists. I  believe  that  these  proposals 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  American 
world  leadership. 

Since  the  emergence  of  the  United 
States  as  the  natural  and  willing  leader 
of  the  free  world  we  have  led  and  will 
continue  to  lead  the  fight  against  Com- 
munist aggression. 

If  the  time  should  come  that  we  are 
no  longer  willing  to  oppose  communism, 
then  let  us  make  that  clear.  But  we  are 
not  going  to  abandon  the  battle  now. 

And  If  we  should  quit  In  Vietnam,  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  take  this  as  a  signal 
that  we  are  quitting  the  fight  and  giving 
the  Reds  a  victory  by  default.  And  they 
will  think  that  this  Is  the  beginning  of 
a  policy  of  giving  in  to  the  Commvmists 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  few  years 
things  have  not  been  easy.  They  have 
been  far  from  easy.  But  we  have  always 
shown  the  world  that  we  will  fight  the 
Communist  aggressors  and  will  stick  to 
our  commitments. 

We  should  not  and  will  not  quit  the 
battle  now — or  until  the  face  and  soul 
of  communism  Is  wiped  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  this  honorable  body  has  been 
greatly  enlightened  by  the  report  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  CoRNELrcrs 
E.  Gallagher,  on  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

Without  necessarily  agreeing  in  their 
entirety  with  my  colleague's  conclusions, 
it  appears  to  me  that  in  his  factual  re- 
port he  has  rendered  a  significant  serv- 
ice in  calling  the  attention  of  this  body 
and  of  our  Nation  to  the  necessity  for  a 
view  of  the  entire  situation  when  state- 
ments are  made  about  our  policies  in 
that  area  of  conflict  with  communism. 

There  is  certainly  no  suggestion  on  my 
part  that  free  and  unUmited  debate  be 
limited  in  the  slightest.  That  is  un- 
thinkable in  a  democracy. 

But  it  would  serve  the  national  In- 
terest, I  believe,  if  all  who  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  affairs  beyond  our  borders, 
and  particularly  at  this  point  in  history 


of  affairs  in  the  Far  East,  keep  in  mind 
some  of  the  points  made  by  the  honorable 
Member. 

Certainly  all  of  us  agree  with  him 
that  we  must  continually  serve  notice  on 
the  world  that  our  Nation  is  united  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  communism  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  NEDZI.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  join 
in   today's  discussion  are  conscious  of 
the  need  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  speak  responsibly  and  with  un- 
derstanding on  the   situation  in  Viet- 
nam.   I  am  pleased  that  we  are  doing  so. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  a  role 
to   play,   as   elected   representatives   of 
the  people,  in  reviewing,  criticizing,  and 
explaining  our  foreign  policy.     But  we 
should  do  so  with  the  constant  realiza- 
tion that  the  President  has  the  constitu- 
tional   duty    to    make    foreign    poUcy. 
While  not  infallible,  he  has  far  more 
military     and     diplomatic     intelligence 
available  to  him  than  any  of  us.    He  has 
acted  with  wisdom  and  restraint  in  South 
Vietnam.     I  trust  him,  and  I  support 
him. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  seen 
the  appearance  of  an  abundance  of 
"oversimplifiers"— those  who  see  the 
answer  in  "escalation,"  and  those  who 
see  the  answer  in  "negotiation."  In  my 
judgment,  neither  view  is  appropriate  at 
this  time. 

Bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  targets 
is  not  an  answer  in  itself,  although  we 
must  be  prepared  to  pursue  it  if  cir- 
cmnstances  warrant.  I  say  this  fully 
cognizant  of  the  risk  of  escalation  in- 
herent in  our  policy  of  measured 
response. 

Negotiation  for  a  neutral  and  unified 
Vietnam,  as  suggested  by  some,  is  a 
futile  idea  under  present  circumstances. 
For  one  thing,  it  imphes  that  the  Com- 
munists will  not  only  abandon  their 
drive  to  communize  all  of  southeast  Asia, 
but  will  also  agree  to  neutralize  North 
Vietnam.'  This  is  illusory.  Indeed,  North 
Vietnam  and  China  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  in  radio  broadcasts  that  they 
will  not  negotiate  until  the  United  States 
withdraws  from  South  Vietnam.  This  is 
not  negotiation;  this  is* a  call  for  uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

There  are  two  ultimate  ways  to  end 
any  war:  You  either  beat  the  enemy  in 
a  full  scale  confrontation,  or  you  nego- 
tiate a  settlement.  That  is  obvious.  If 
we  do  not  have  an  all-out  war.  then  we 
will  ultimately  have  some  settlement  by 
negotiation.  But  the  blunt  truth  is  that 
In  Vietnam  today,  there  is  little,  If  any- 
thing, that  is  negotiable. 

We  are  in  a  situation  where  events 
compel  us  to  continue  a  policy  in  between 
escalation  on  the  one  hand,  and  with- 
drawal on  the  other.  It  is  a  difficult 
position,  inconsistent  with  characteris- 
tic American  preference  for  quick  and 
clean  solutions.  Regardless  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, however,  we  must  persevere. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
creation  of  a  secure  Vietnamese  state  will 
be  a  long,  slow  process.  Inevitably,  the 
main  bm-den  of  meeting  and  beating  the 
Vietcong  must  fall  on  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  They  have  accepted  this  bur- 
den In  large  measure,  particxilarly  In 
military  operations.    We  should  observe, 


for  example,  that  their  fighting  forces  go 
into  battle  day  after  day,  notwithstand- 
ing coup  and  countercoup  in  Saigon. 
Their  will  to  fight  is  still  strong. 

Now,  nobody  is  happy  with  the  politi- 
cal instability  in  Saigon.  The  American 
Ambassador  awakes  every  morning  not 
knowing  if  he  will  have  a  coup  as  an 
appetizer  with  his  breakfast.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  things  are  going  well.  But 
the  case  is  not  hopeless. 

Insurgency  tactics  are  not  unbeatable. 
While,  admittedly,  there  are  some  signifi- 
cant differences,  we  have  seen  similar 
tactics  beaten  in  Greece,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  Malaya.    In  a  jungle  coun- 
try, where  many  villagers  have  no  sense 
of  nation,  a  relatively  small  number  can 
disrupt  the  normal  processes  of  living. 
Of  course,  our  response  must  be  more 
than   military.    Of   course,   progressive 
economic,    and    social    programs    are 
needed.    But    in    recognizing    this,    we 
must  not  Ignore  the  role  that  terrorism 
plays.    The  majority  of  people  are  un- 
committed.   Moreover,  they   are  natu- 
rally afraid  to  get  stuck  backing  a  loser. 
Eliminate  terrorism,  give  the  people  a 
decent  chance  to  make  a  choice,  and  you 
will  probably  get  a  favorable  choice. 

We  should  remind  the  critics  that  when 
Vietnam  was  divided  in  1955,  many  ob- 
servers gave  the  south  a  life  expectancy 
of  6  months.  Its  economy  and  adminis- 
tration was  a  shambles,  and  transporta- 
tion had  broken  down. 

But  the  south  survived.  It  wiped  out 
city  gangs  and  absorbed  over  a  million 
noi-therners  who  had  fled  across  the  bor- 
defcto  escape  the  Communist  system.  In 
the>erst  4  years,  school  population  In- 
creased fourfold ;  per  capita  food  produc- 
tion rose  in  the  south,  fell  in  the  north. 
The  contrast  was  not  permitted  to  stand. 
In  1959,  the  Vietcong  began  a  calculated 
effort  of  terrorism  and  infiltration.  If 
this  can  be  cut  down,  progress  can  be 
renewed. 

What  of  the  recent  coordinated  attacks 
on  U.S.  personnel?  For  one  thing,  they 
should  dispel  the  view  still  held  by  some 
that  the  .struggle  in  South  Vietnam  is 
merely  a  local  civil  war.  It  Is  not.  It  Is 
largely  planned,  equipped,  and  directed 
from  Hanoi. 

Let  the  critics  address  themselves  to 
these  questions : 

First.  What  Impact  would  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  have  on 
Thailand  and  Malaysia,  and  the  rest  of 
southeast  Asia? 

Second.  What  would  our  withdrawal 
mean  to  Japan  and  India,  two  democra- 
cies without  nuclear  arms  who  might 
some  day  need  our  nuclear  guarantee  In 
the  face  of  a  hostile,  nuclear-armed 
China?  What  would  it  mean  to  their 
confidence  in  us? 

Third.  What  would  our  withdrawal 
mean  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
who  have  resisted  communism  for  a  dec- 
ade? 

Fourth.  Would  our  collapse  In  this  in- 
surgency encourage  more  insurgency  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America? 

One  does  not  have  to  fully  accept  the 
automatic  operation  of  the  so-called 
"domino  theory"  to  recognize  the  strate- 
gic and  psychological  Importance  of 
South  Vietnam. 
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Our  policy  is  to  stay  until  South  Viet- 
nam's ability  to  maintain  its  own  security 
is  firmly  establislied.  Our  aim  is  to  help 
stabilize  the  government,  pacify  the 
countryside  and  present  an  attractive 
alternative  to  communism. 

Whatever  we  do  in  the  short  run,  af- 
fects our  interests  in  the  long  run.  As 
the  principal  guardian  of  the  free  world, 
we  must  honor  our  commitments  now,  or 
risk  complicating  our  expected  responsi- 
bilities 10  and  20  years  from  now. 

Those  calling  for  immediate  negotia- 
tions are  harming  the  situation  rather 
than  helping  it.  They  are  not  thinking 
things  through.  Moreover,  they  are  nar- 
rowing the  President's  options  and  flexi- 
bility without  coming  forth  with  any  real, 
affirmative,  viable  alternatives. 

Let  the  Vietcong  abandon  their  aggres- 
sion and  no  negotiations,  no  new  Geneva 
Conference  will  be  needed.  Peace  would 
return  to  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  rejected  surrender, 
and  he  has  rejected  brash  action.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  restraint,  his  patience, 
and  his  wisdom  in  dealing  with  this 
thicket,  where  no  easy  answers  are  to  be 
found,  and  our  alternatives  are  limited 
and  harsh.  Let  us  meet  our  responsibili- 
ties with  toughness,  patience,  and  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  the  debate 
on  American  policy  in  Vietnam  has 
finally  spread  to  the  House.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  his  initiative  in  this  matter.  I 
think  further  that  the  colloquy  in  which 
he  has  engaged  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  has  contributed  to 
a  better  understanding  of  this  problem. 

There  has  been  discussed  on  this  floor 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  South  Vietnam. 
One  of  the  diflSculties  we  have  in  ex- 
pressing ourselves  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— as  Winston  Churchill  once 
pointed  out — is  that  we  must  not  only 
listen  to  what  is  said  but  also  try  to  un- 
derstand what  the  speaker  means  to  say. 
Someone  else  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  every  armed  conflict  sooner  or  later 
must  end  up  at  the  conference  table. 
So  I  think  we  must  define  what  we  mean 
by  "a  negotiated  settlement." 

A  negotiated  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lems in  South  Vietnam  which  accom- 
plished the  objectives  for  which  we  have 
made  a  military  commitment  in  that  un- 
happy country  would  surely  be  welcomed 
by  all  of  us.  Negotiation  with  less  than 
that  objective  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
accepted  or  even  undertaken.  Those  who 
fear  negotiation  at  this  juncture  cannot 
forget  that  the  present  conflict  rose  from 
negotiations  which  followed  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  Those  who  fear  negotiation  cannot 
forget  the  story  of  the  rising  young  Com- 
munist oflBcer  who,  when  asked  on  an 
examination  what  he  would  do  in  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy  as  his  am- 
munition ran  low,  replied,  "I  would  com- 
mence negotiations  for  a  settlement  un- 
til more  ammunition  was  brought  up." 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  a  defeat  In 
South  Vietnam,  whether  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table  or  in  the  field,  would  lead  to 
an  envelopment  by  Red  China,  and 
nations  satellite  to  Red  China  of  portions 


of  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  the  equal 
of  or  greater  than  that  to  which  Japan 
aspired  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  And 
we  will  all  remember  the  4  years  of 
bloodshed  we  accepted  to  frustrate 
Japan's  ambitions  in  World  War  II. 

I  fear  not  just  for  the  fall  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Thailand.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  new  nation  of  Malaysia  could 
survive  in  the  nutcracker  of  Red  China 
on  the  north  and  Indonesia  on  the  south. 
Indonesia  is  the  fifth  most  populous  na- 
tion in  the  world,  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources and  scattered  across  the  trade 
routes  of  the  East  Indies.  It  already 
harkens  to  the  pipes  of  Peiping.  I  fear 
Indonesia  woiild  be  lost  forever  to  the 
free  world. 

Should  this  happen  the  great  subcon- 
tinent of  India,  already  vmder  Chinese 
pressure  along  its  Himalayan  frontier, 
would  be  a  prime  target  for  further  ex- 
pansion of  communism.  Here  we  have 
involved  not  only  the  Indians  but  also 
the  Pakistani.  The  Philippines,  Taiwan, 
and  Japan  are  likewise  flanked  and  could 
not  survive  infiltration,  subversion  or  as- 
sault. The  Chinese  colossus  would  then 
be  at  the  front  door  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  both  with  o'nly  token  defense 
forces. 

Where  can  the  stand  be  made?  Un- 
favorable as  Vietnam  might  be,  where 
will  conditions  be  better?  With  each  vic- 
tory, with  each  swallow  our  enemy  will 
grow  stronger  and  the  free  world  weaker. 
This  lesson  is  not  lost  on  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  both  of  which  are  begin- 
ning to  look  to  their  defenses. 

Our  policy,  through  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations,  has 
been  to  contain  communism — and  it  has 
generally  been  successful.  Since  the 
dust  settled  on  World  War  n  with  East- 
ern Europe  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  only 
North  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and  Cuba 
have  fallen  to  the  Communists.  Even  in 
Korea,  unsatisfactory  a?  the  conclusion 
there  might  seem  to  many  people,  com- 
munism did  not  advance  beyond  the  38th 
parallel.    It  was  contained. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  commu- 
nism contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction.  There  are  signs 
that  these  seeds  are  maturing  and  that 
the  Communist  empire  is  beginning  to 
break  up.  Freedom  cannot  be  forever 
suppressed.  A  successful  policy  of  con- 
tainment— of  denying  the  expansion  of 
communism — will  expedite  this  process. 
Expansion  to  include  the  mushrooming 
population  and  the  great  resources  of 
southeast  Asia  can  only  strengthen  our 
enemy  and  weaken  the  free  world's  abil- 
ity to  finally  take  a  stand — as  take  a 
stand  we  must. 

It  is  far  easier  to  say  what  must  be 
done  than  it  is  to  say  how  it  should  be 
done.  On  this  score  we  must  rely  on 
those  better  informed  than  we.  but  we 
cannot  help  but  speculate  on  what  might 
work. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  observations 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  the  field  are 
prepared  to  continue  the  battle.  I  agree 
that  a  prime  objective  must  be  a  stable 
government  in  Saigon  capable  of  attract- 
ing the  loyalty  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
I  deplore  the  lack  of  leadership  and  the 
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internecine  strife  that  has  characterized 
South  Vietnam  for  too  long.  Yet,  I  think 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  South 
Vietnam  will  produce — perhaps  with 
our  help — the  leadership  it  so  desperately 
requires  just  as  England  produced  its 
Churchill  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  as 
France  accepted  De  Gaulle  in  the  midst 
of  chaos,  indeed  as  Malaysia  produced  its 
Tunku.  This  must  be  the  objective  of 
our  diplomacy. 

Militarily,  all  is  not  as  black  as  is 
painted  but  success  in  the  field  is  vital  to 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  government. 
I  would  support— as  all  of  us  would— a 
multination  effort  in  lieu  of  bearing  the 
entire  responsibility  ourselves.  But 
there  is  no  possibility  at  this  point  of  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operation 
The  current  U.N.  financial  crises  makes 
this  apparent.  Britain  has  its  hands 
full  with  its  commitment  in  Malaysia 
France  urges  virtual  withdrawal.  Only 
token  internationalization  is  possible  but 
this  I  would  support. 

I  would  then  pursue  with  even  greater 
diligence  and  a  greater  commitment  of 
Western  troops— yes,  American  troops,  if 
necessary— the  fortified  village  concept 
which  ultimately  led  to  success  in  Ma- 
laya. I  say  Western  troops  because  the 
job  in  Malaya  was  easier  in  that  the 
enemy — the  Chinese  Communists — were 
ethnically  different  from  the  Malayans. 
The  Vietcong  refuse  to  wear  black  hats 
and  the  "protected  villages"  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  "liberate"  fall  when 
left  to  the  protection  of  the  home  guard 
which  frequently  contains  one  or  more 
of  the  Vietcong.  I  am  aware  of  the 
greatly  increased  effort  this  would  re- 
quire of  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam. 

A  greater  effort  must  then  be  made  to 
interdict  the  border  and  stop  the  flow  of 
men  and  arms  to  the  south.  This  is  a 
tremendous  job.  I  like  to  think  of  our 
air  strikes  to  the  north  as  being  not 
only  "retahatory"— in  which  objective  I 
have  little  confidence — but  also  as  being 
aimed  at  marshalling  points  and  trans- 
portation lines  and  therefore  an  effort  to 
interdict  the  border  by  the  best  and 
easiest  means  at  hand.  I  am  apprehen- 
sive of  escalation  but  doubt  that  such 
will  occur  at  the  present  level  of  "re- 
taliation." 

And  then,  long  since,  I  would  have 
brought  the  Soviet  Union  into  conversa- 
tions about  this  area.  A  major  war  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States, 
from  which  Russia  could  abstain,  would 
of  course  be  in  the  Russian  interest. 
Short  of  that,  however,  Russian  inter- 
ests in  southeast  Asia  far  more  closely 
parallel  American  interests  than  they 
do  those  of  the  Chinese. 

We  had  a  bitter  lesson  in  opportunis- 
tic negotiation  before  World  War  U, 
as  area  after  area  was  sacrificed  to 
fascism  by  the  inactivity  and.  perhaps, 
the  fear  of  the  Western  powers.  The 
list  is  long— Ethiopia,  Albania,  Austria, 
the  Saar,  the  Sudetenland.  We  need 
not,  I  hope,  learn  that  lesson  again. 
The  task  is  not  easy.  It  calls  for  the 
highest  level  of  diplomacy,  the  most 
persistent,  skillful,  and  patient  military 
policy.  The  President's  job — which  Is 
the  Job  of  all  of  us — Is  most  difficult. 
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The  President  has  my   confident   and 
assured  support. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
that  we  develop  in  the  Congress,  and 
among  the  people  of  this  Nation,  a  more 
enlightened  discussion  of  our  country's 
foreign  policy — particularly  our  policy 
in  certain  crisis  situations  such  as  Viet- 
nam. Without  this  enlightened  discus- 
sion, based  upon  facts  rather  than  pure 
emotion,  this  Nation,  the  Congress,  and 
the  administration  will  be  unable  to 
properly  develop  a  reasonable  consensus 
as  to  our  national  intent.  Consequently, 
we  would  be  unable  to  adequately  relate 
our  policy  and  actions  throughout  the 
world  to  that  national  interest. 

Instead,  we  will  tend  to  merely  react 
to  crises  in  trouble  spots  around  the 
world — crises  created  by  our  enemies  in 
most  cases.  These  reactions  may  well  be 
inspired  by  the  most  laudable  of  goals — 
the  protection  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, the  honoring  of  commitments  to 
our  friends,  the  maintenance  of  our  na- 
tional honor — but.  because  an  emotional 
reaction  is  never  a  sound  basis  for  deci- 
sionmaking in  the  complex  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  the  actual  results  may,  in 
fact,  reduce  our  effectiveness  in  achiev- 
ing those  goals. 

The  realities  of  the  world  today  force 
us  to  recognize  that  our  country  is  not 
all  powerful;  that  our  national  will  can- 
not prevail  in  every  situation;  and  that 
we  may  even  be  wrong  in  our  evaluation 
of  what  is  desired  by.  or  desirable  for,  the 
citizens  of  other  countries.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
realistically  evaluate  and  assign  priorities 
to  matters  affecting  our  national  interest. 
We  must  carefully  utilize  our  national 
forces  and  resources  to  achieve  limited 
and  practical  goals,  and  we  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  changing  political  forces 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

With  this  introduction,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  welcome  the  increasing  popular 
and  Congressional  concern  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam.  There  are  very  legit- 
imate, different  points  of  view  on  this 
complex  issue.  They  all  need  to  be  aired. 
Personally,  I  cannot  agree  with  all  of  our 
actions  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  poli- 
cies behind  them.  I  intend  to  develop 
mv  own  views  on  this  subject  before  the 
public,  and  the  Congress,  during  the  days 
ahead. 

Today,  as  a  beginning,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  newsletter  which 
I  sent  to  many  of  my  constituents  and  to 
the  newspapers  of  my  district  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1965.  I  would  also  like  to  insert, 
at  this  point,  the  thoughtful  column  of 
Walter  Lippmann  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Anoteles  Times  of  February  21,  1965. 
I  shall  follow  this  with  a  further  elabora- 
tion of  my  views  in  the  days  ahead. 


The  newsletter  attd  column  follow : 
Washingtok  Highlights 
(By  Congressman  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  29th 
Congressional  District,  California) 

Last  week  in  Washington  there  was  some 
indication  that  the  rapidly  deteriorating  sit- 
uation In  South  Vietinam  might  finally  pro- 
duce some  discussion  of  U.S.  policy  among 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  Is  carry- 
ing on  an  undeclared  war  against  North  Viet- 


nam. U.S.  forces  are  being  used  in  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnamese  targets.  The  pre- 
tense that  we  are  merely  supplying  advisers 
to  a  friendly  country  to  aid  them  in  con- 
trolling guerrilla  Insurgents  is  hardly  tenable 
under  present  circumstances. 

The  question  for  the  American  public,  and 
for  the  Congress,  to  answer  is:  "When  is  a 
war  a  war?"  Without  a  doubt,  if  a  foreign 
power  was  to  make  an  air  strike  on  U.S.  ter- 
ritory we  would  consider  it  an  act  of  war. 
U.S.  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  are  quite  com- 
parable in  magnitude  to  the  Japanese  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  probably  far 
greater  in  their  relative  damage  to  North 
Vietnam  than  was  the  damage  done  to  the 
United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Probably,  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  not  taken  quite  as 
much  by  svu-prlse  by  our  attack,  as  we  were 
by  the  Japanese  attack,  but,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  events  are  comparable. 

If  we  are  at  war  with  a  foreign  country 
(and  I  think  we  are) .  then  Congress,  which 
under  the  Constitution  is  the  only  body  au- 
thorized to  declare  war,  is  cooperating  with 
the  executive  branch  in  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  How  far  must  we  go  in  this 
ridiculous  pretense?  Is  it  possible  that  some 
day  soon  this  country  will  find  Itself  engulfed 
In  a  nuclear  maelstrom,  still  blithely  pre- 
tending that  we  are  at  peace? 

I  strongly  disagree  with  this  country's  ac- 
tion, and  lack  of  policy.  In  Vietnam.  Even 
more  strongly  do  I  object  to  the  squandering 
of  billions  of  our  tax  dollars  and  hundreds  of 
American  lives  in  a  situation  which  may  in- 
volve us  in  world  war  III,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  American  people  and  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  debate  the 
issue. 

What  vital  American  interests  are  involved 
in  an  Asiatic  Jungle  which  Prance,  after  be- 
ing bled  dry,  gave  up  over  10  years  ago? 

What  evidence  is  available  that  the  peas- 
ants of  South  Vietnam,  or  even  the  military 
puppets  who  claim  to  head  the  government, 
really  want  the  United  States  in  their 
country? 

In  10  years  our  level  of  assistance  has 
risen  from  about  1,000  men  and  $100  mil- 
lion, to  25,000  men  and  $600  million — sup- 
ported by  a  large  part  of  our  Navy,  which 
we  do  not  even  count  In  these  figures.  In- 
stead of  improving  our  situation,  this  has 
left  us  in  a  far  worse  position  than  we  were 
in  10  years  ago. 

What  astute  American  general  Is  willing 
to  predict  what  the  situation  will  be  next 
year  or  the  year  after?  Will  It  be  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  U.S.  soldiers?  Will  It  be 
$2  or  $3  billion  per  year  In  American  tax- 
payers' money? 

But  the  amazing  part  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion Is  that  no  logically  foreseeable  outcome 
of  our  present  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam can  either  help  America's  position  in 
the  world  today,  strengthen  democracy,  or 
weaken  international  communism.  The 
most  realistic  military  analysts  hope  only 
for  a  temporary  stalemate  in  Vietnam. 

The  additional  chaos  that  we  are  helping 
to  create  in  South  Vietnam  weakens  the 
possibility  of  North  Vietnam  being  able  to 
continue  as  an  independent  Communist 
force,  or  of  South  Vietnam  achieving  a  viable 
neutrality.  Further  escalation  of  this  war 
only  drives  the  Communists  closer  to- 
gether—South Vietnam  with  North  Viet- 
nam—North Vietnam  with  Red  China— Red 
China  with  Russia. 

Our  carefree  willingness  to  help  destroy 
Asiatics  only  strengthens  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing view  that  white  Americans  are  quite 
willing  to  lend  their  military  technology  to 
the  destruction  of  as  much  of  the  nonwhlte 
world  as  possible. 

All  of  these  things  weaken  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  world  today,  weaken  our  hopes 
for  a  stable  world,  and  endanger  the  future 
of  our  country. 


I  would  hope  that  vast  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  would  join  with  me  In  de- 
manding that  we  have  a  full,  free  and 
Informed  discussion  of  this  problem  by  the 
public  and  by  the  Congress.  Out  of  this 
discussion  should  come  a  policy  which  would 
protect  America's  interest  and  America's 
futvire. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  Feb. 

21,  1965] 
Asian  Reds,  on  Brink  of  Conquest,  Mat  Be 
Cool  Toward  Negotiations 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
We  are  just  seeing  another  attempt  to  form 
a  government  in  Saigon,  and  much  depends 
for  the  near  future  at  least  on  whether  it 
Is  able  to  hold  together  for  a  decent  time. 
For  the  reason  why  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
has  become  so  critical  in  the  past  3  months 
is  that  South  Vietnam  has  been  crumbling 
and  is  at  the  point  of  collapse. 

The  Vietcong  have  been  so  near  winning 
the  war  alid  forcing  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  Its  troops  that  Hanoi  and  Pelplng 
have  brushed  off  feelers  for  a  negotiated 
peace.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  In  sight 
of  a  dictated  peace. 

We.  for  our  part,  have  found  ourselves 
quite  unable  to  put  together  a  South  Viet- 
namese government  which  is  willing  or  able 
to  rally  enough  popular  support  to  hold  back 
the  advancing  Vietcong.  The  American  Army 
fighting  the  Vietcong  has  been  like  men  try- 
ing to  drive  away  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes  with 
baseball  bats.  However,  because  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do,  we  keep  on.  We  do  not 
wish  to  face  the  disagreeable  fact  that  the 
rebels  are  winning  the  civU  war. 

The  easy  way  to  avoid  the  truth  is  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  this  Is  not  really  a  civil 
war,  but  is  in  fact  essentially  an  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam.  This  has 
produced  the  argument  that  the  way  to 
stabilize  South  Vietnam  is  to  wage  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

The  jnore  thoughtless  and  reckless  mem- 
bers of  this  school  of  thinking  hold  that  only 
by  attacking  North  Vietnam  with  heavy  and 
sustained  bombardment  can  we  snatch  a  vic- 
tory in  South  Vietnam  from  the  Jaws  of  de- 
feat. They  have  not  yet  carried  the  day 
in  Washington.  But  the  President,  when  he 
ordered  the  retaliatory  raids,  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  remind  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  that  the 
United  States  could,  if  it  chose  to,  Infilct  de- 
vastating damage. 

Ai>art  from  the  question  of  the  morality 
and  the  gigantic  risks  of  escalating  the  war, 
there  is 'not  sufficient  reason  to  think  that 
the  northern  Communists  can  be  bombed 
into  submission.  We  must  not  forget  that 
North  Vietnam  has  a  large  army— larger,  it 
Is  said,  than  any  other  army  on  the  East 
Asian  mainland  except  China's.  This  North 
Vietnamese  army  can  walk,  and  nobody  has 
yet  found  a  way  of  bombing  that  can  pre- 
vent foot  soldiers  from  walking. 

It  is  most  likely  that  if  we  set  out  to 
devastate  Hanoi  and  North  Vietnam,  this 
army  would  invade  South  Vietnam.  In  South 
Vietnam  we  could  not  bomb  the  army  be- 
cause that  would  mean  that  we  would  be 
killing  our  South  Vietnamese  friends.  There 
is  little  reason  to  think  that  the  Saigon 
Government  and  Its  very  dubious  troops 
would  be  able  to  fight  back,  or  in  fact  that 
it  would  want  to  fight  back. 

The  Asian  Communists  fight  on  the  land, 
and  they^  think  about  war  in  terms  of  in- 
fantry. I  believe  that  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  terrified,  nor  much  deterred,  by  our 
kind  of  military  power  is  that  they  believe 
a  war  on  the  mainland  will  be  fought  on  the 
pround  and  will  be  decided  on  the  ground. 
There  they  have  not  only  superior  numbers, 
but  widespread  popular  support. 

For  this  country  to  involve  itself  in  such 
a  war  In  Asia  would  be  an  act  of  supreme 
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folly.  While  the  warhawks  would  rejoice 
when  it  began,  the  people  would  weep  be- 
f,ore  it  ended.  There  is  no  tolerable  alterna- 
tive except  a  negotiated  truce,  and  the  real 
problem  is  not  whether  we  should  negotiate, 
but  whether  we  can. 

It  is  not  certain,  given  the  weakness  and 
confusion  In  South  Vietnam,  that  Hanoi  and 
Pelplng  who  are  poised  for  the  kill  will  agree 
to  a  cease  fire  and  a  conference  and  a  ne- 
gotiation. But  w^hlle  this  has,  I  believe,  been 
the  implied  objective  of  our  policy,  the  time 
has  come  when  it  should  be  the  avowed  ob- 
jective, an  objective  pursued  with  all  our 
many  and  very  considerable  diplomatic 
resources. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  recent  talk  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gressional Chambers  about  negotiation 
of  South  Vietnam  is  irrelevant. 

Certainly,  v?e  must  support  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  President  to  "not 
negotiate." 

Under  what  authority  is  the  United 
States  entitled  to  negotiate — barter  or 
trade  away — any  part  or  parcel  of  South 
Vietnam.    We  own  nothing  there. 

We  have  no  "rights"  there.  Are  we 
not  in  South  Vietnam  simply  and  solely 
at  the  specific  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam?  Would  any 
respectable  invitee  undertake  to  sell  or 
trade  away  his  host's  property  or  posses- 
sions— let  alone  his  freedom  or  liberty. 

The  Administration  has  a  better 
"right"  or  authority  to  negotiate  or  trade 
away  Alaska  or  Hawaii — at  least  in  the 
latter  c^es  we  have  some  indicia  of  own- 
ership. 

If  we  have  any  justifiable  reason  to  be 
In  South  Vietnam  it  is  a  responsibility — 
a  responsibility  to  help  defend  their  lib- 
erty from  external  aggression  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  establish  internal 
stability  from  insurgency — but  certainly 
no  right. 

Somehow  our  State  Department  in  re- 
cent years  seems  to  excel  in  negotiating 
away  free  lands  and  the  liberty  of  free 
peoples.  The  Communists  never  nego- 
tiate any  nation  away  to  freedom. 

If  we  participate  in  negotiations  which 
neutralize  or  communize  South  Vietnam. 
I  doubt  that  many  free  nations  will  in- 
vite Uncle  Sam  back.  Imperiled  nations 
will  tell  us  to  go  home  while  they  still 
have  their  possessions. 


gen;pral  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  be  permitted  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Price)  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PtJciN'SKil,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallagher  ) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Murphy]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher)  in  expressing 
my  personal,  and  I  know  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiments  of  my  district,  concerning 
the  militant  role  that  we  must  play  in 
southeast  Asia. 

I  think  wc  must  bear  in  mind  that  mil- 
itary force  is  an  extension  of  a  nation's 
foreign  policy  and  that  force  is  used 
when  diplomacy  fails.  Tlie  question  in 
this  case,  however,  is.  Who  used  force 
first  and  what  is  the  proper  solution  in 
dealing  with  a  foe  that  has  resorted  to 
the  tactics  the  Communist  bloc  has  initi- 
ated in  the  southeast  Asian  region? 

The  Honorable  William  P.  Bundy,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East- 
ern Affairs,  spoke  before  the  Washington 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
Mo.,  on  Saturday,  January  23,  1965,  and 
traced  the  history  of  the  present  situa- 
tion starting»with  the  year  1898.  I  in- 
clude some  of  his  remarks: 

American   Policy   in    South   Vietnam   and 

Southeast  Asia 

(Address  by  Hon.  William  P.  Bundy) 

I 

The  first  question  requires  a  look  at  his- 
tory. 

Even  when  the  Far  East  was  much  more 
distant  than  it  is  today,  we  Americans  had 
deep  concern  for  developments  there.  Amer- 
icans pioneered  in  trade  and  missionary  ef- 
fort with  China  and  in  opening  up  Japan  to 
Western  influence.  In  1898  we  became  In  a 
sense  a  colonial  power  in  the  Philippines, 
but  began  almost  at  once  to  prepare  the  way 
for  independence  and  self-government 
there — an  independence  promised  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1936  and  achieved  on  schedule 
in  1946.  By  the  1930's,  we  had  wide  interests 
of  many  types  in  the  Far  East,  though  only 
few  direct  contacts  in  southeast  Asia  apart 
from  the  individual  Americans  who  had 
served  over  decades  as  political  advisers  to 
the  Independent  Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

Events  then  took  a  more  ominous  turn. 
We  became  aware  that  the  ambitions  of 
Japanese  military  leaders  to  dominate  all  of 
Asia  were  a  threat  not  only  to  the  specific 
Interests  of  ourselves  and  other  Western  na- 
tions, but  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  area  and 
Indeed  of  the  world.  China,  in  which  we  had 
taken  a  lead  in  dismantling  the  19th  century 
system  of  foreign  special  privileges,  was 
progressively  threatened  and  large  parts 
overrun.  We  ourselves  were  finally  attacked 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the  Philippines.  We 
respxjnded  to  aggression  by  conducting  with 
our  allies  a  major  Pacific  war  that  cost  the 
United  States  alone  272,700  casualties  and 
over  a  hundred  billion  dollars. 

In  the  end  Japanese  militarism  was  de- 
feated, and  the  way  apparently  cleared  for 
an  Asia  of  free  and  independent  national 
states  that  would  be  progressively  freed  of 
colonialism,  that  need  threaten  neither  each 
other  nor  neighboring  states,  and  that  could 
tackle  in  their  own  way  the  eternal  problems 
of  building  political  and  economic  struc- 
tures that  would  satisfy  the  aspiration  of 
their  peoples. 

That  kind  of  Far  East  was  a  pretty  good 
definition  of  our  national  interests  then.  It 
is  equally  valid  today.  We  cared  about  the 
Far  East,  and  we  care  today,  because  we 
know  that  what  l.appens  there — among  peo- 


ples numbering  33  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  with  great  talent,  past  historic 
greatness,  and  capacity — Is  bound  to  make  a 
crucial  difference  whether  there  will  be  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  the  common  ideals 
of  freedom  can  spread,  nations  live  and  work 
together  without  strife,  and — most  basic  of 
all — we  ourselves,  in  the  long  run,  survive  as 
the  kind  of  nation  we  are  determined  to  be. 
Our  basic  stake  In  the  Par  East  is  our  stake 
in  a  peaceful  and  secure  world  as  distinct 
from  a  violent  and  chaotic  one.  But  there 
were  three  great  flaws  in  the  1945  picture 
after  the  defeat  of  Japan. 

1.  In  China,  a  civil  war  had  been  raging 
since  the  1920's  between  the  Government,  led 
by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement.  After  a  brief  and  edgy 
truce  during  the  war  against  Japan,  that 
civil  war  was  resumed  in  circumstances 
where  the  Government  had  been  gravely 
weakened.  We  assisted  that  government  In 
every  way  possible.  Mistakes  may  have  been 
made,  but  in  the  last  analysis  mainland 
China  could  not  have  been  saved  from  com- 
munism without  the  commitment  of  major 
U.S.  ground  and  air  forces  to  a  second 
war  on  the  Asian  mainland.  Faced  with 
a  concurrent  threat  from  Soviet  Russia 
against  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  we  did  not 
make — and  perhaps  could  not  then  have 
made — that  commitment.  And  there  came 
to  power  on  the  mainland,  in  the  fall  of  1949, 
a  Communist  regime  filled  with  hatred  of 
the  West,  with  the  vision  of  a  potential 
dominant  role  for  China,  but  imbued  above 
all  with  a  primitive  Communist  ideology  in 
its  must  virulent  and  expansionist  form. 

2.  In  Korea,  a  divided  country  stood  un- 
easily, half  free  and  half  Communist.  With 
our  military  might  sharply  reduced  after  the 
war.  as  part  of  what  may  have  been  an  in- 
evitable slackening  of  effort,  we  withdrew  our 
forces  and  reduced  our  economic  aid  before 
there  was  in  existence  a  strong  South  Korean 
defensive  capacity.  With  Soviet  backing 
North  Korea  attacked  across  the  38th  parallel 
in  June  1950.  With  the  Soviets  then  absent 
from  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  the  U.N.  was 
able  to  condemn  the  aggression  and  to  mount 
a  U.N.  effort  to  assist  South  Korea.  The 
United  States  played  by  far  the  greatest  out- 
side role  in  a  conflict  that  brought  157,530 
U.S.  casualties,  cost  us  at  least  $18  billion  in 
direct  expenses,  and  in  the  end — after  Com- 
munist China  had  also  Intervened — restored 
an  Independent  South  Korea,  although  it  left 
a  unified  and  free  Korea  to  be  worked  out  in 
the  future. 

In  retrospect,  our  action  In  Korea  reflected 
three  elements: 

A  recognition  that  aggression  of  any  sort 
must  be  met  early  and  head  on,  or  it  will 
have  to  be  met  later  and  in  tougher  circum- 
stances. We  had  relearned  the  lessons  of  the 
1930's — Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  the  Rhlneland, 
Czechoslovakia. 

A  recognition  that  a  defense  line  In  Asia, 
stated  In  terms  of  an  island  perimeter,  did 
not  adequately  define  our  vital  Interests — 
that  those  vital  Interests  could  be  affected  by 
action  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

An  understanding  that,  for  the  future,  a 
power  vacuum  was  an  invitation  to  aggres- 
sion, that  there  must  be  local  political, 
economic,  and  military  strength  in  being  to 
make  aggression  unprofitable,  but  also  that 
there  must  be  a  demonstrated  willingness  of 
major  external  power  both  to  assist  and  to 
intervene  if  required. 

3.  In  southeast  Asia,  finally,  there  was  a 
third  major  flaw— the  difficulty  of  liquidat- 
ing colonial  regimes  and  replacing  them  by 
new  and  stable  Independent  governments. 
The  Philippines  became  independent  and 
with  our  help  overcame  the  ravages  of  war 
and  the  Communist  Huk  rebellion.  The 
British,  who  had  likewise  prepared  India 
and  Burma  and  made  them  independent, 
were  in  the  process  of  doing  the  same  in 
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Malaya  even  as  they  Joined  with  the  Ma- 
layans in  beating  back  a  12-year  Communist 
subversive  effort.  Indonesia  was  less  well 
prepared;  it  gained  its  independence,  too, 
with  our  support,  but  with  scars  that  have 
continued  to  affect  thfl  otherwise  natural 
and  healthy  developmenit  of  Indonesian  na- 
tionalism. 

French  Indochina  wa$  the  toughest  case. 
The  French  had  thought  in  terms  of  a  slow 
evolution  to  an  eventual  status  within  some 
French  union  of  states— a  concept  too  lei- 
surely to  fit  the  postwar  mood  of  Asia.  And 
militant  Vietnamese  nallonalism  had  fallen 
to  the  leadership  of  dedicated  Communists. 

We  all  know  the  result.  Even  with  sub- 
stantial help  from  us,  France  was  unable  to 
defeat  the  Communist-led  nationalist  move- 
ment. Despite  last-minute  promises  of  in- 
dependence, the  struggle  Inevitably  appeared 
as  an  attempt  to  preserve  a  colonial  position. 
By  1954,  it  could  only  have  been  won,  again, 
by  a  major  U.S.  mllitaijy  commitment,  and 
perhaps  not  even  then.  The  result  was  the 
settlement  at  Geneva.  'The  accords  reached 
there  were  almost  certainly  the  best  achiev- 
able, but  they  left  a  aituation  with  many 
seeds  of  future  trouble.      Briefly: 

1.  North  Vietnam  was  militantly  Com- 
munist, and  had  developed  during  the  war 
against  the  French  an  army  well  equipped 
and  highly  skilled  in  both  conventional  and 
subversive  warfare.  From  the  start.  North 
Vietnam  planned  and  Mpected  to  take  over 
the  south  and  in  due  course  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, thinking  that  this  would  probably 
happen  by  sheer  decay  under  pressure,  but 
prepaied  to  resort  to  other  means  if  needed: 

2.  South  Vietnam  ha(J  no  effective  or  pop- 
ular leadership  to  start  with,  was  demoral- 
ized and  unprepared  for  self-government, 
and  had  only  the  remnants  of  the  Vietnamese 
military  forces  who  had  fought  with  the 
French.  Under  the  aooords,  external  mili- 
tary help  was  limited  to  a  few  hundred  ad- 
visers. Apart  from  Its  natural  self-sufficien- 
cy in  food.  South  Vietnam  had  few  assets 
that  appeared  to  match  those  of  the  north 
In  the  struggle  that  was  sure  to  come. 

3.  Cambodia  was  more  hopeful  In  some 
respects,  more  remote  from  North  Vietnam, 
with  a  leader  in  Prince  Sihanouk,  a  strong 
historical  tradition,  and  the  freedom  to  ac- 
cept external  assistance  as  she  saw  flt.  From 
the  start  Sihanouk  intsisted,  with  our  full 
and  continuing  support,  on  a  status  of  neu- 
trality. 

4.  Laos,  however,  wa$  less  unified  and  was 
left  under  the  accords  with  a  built-in  and 
legalized  Communist  presence,  a  disrupted 
and  weak  economy,  and  no  military  forces  of 
significance. 

Such  was  the  situation  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  Dulles  faced  In  1954. 
Two  things  were  clear*-that  In  the  absence 
of  external  help  communism  was  virtually 
certain  to  take  over  the  successor  states  of 
Indochina  and  to  move  to  the  borders  of 
Thailand  and  perhaps  beyond,  and  that  with 
France  no  longer  ready  to  act,  at  least  in 
South  Vietnam,  no  power  other  than  the 
United  States  could  move  In  to  help  fill  the 
vacuum. 

Their  decision,  expressed  in  a  series  of  ac- 
tions starting  in  late  1954,  was  to  move  in  to 
help  these  countries.  Besides  South  Vietnam 
and  more  modest  efforts  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, substantial  assistance  was  begun  to 
Thailand. 

The  appropriations  for  these  actions  were 
voted  by  successive  Congresses,  and  in  1954 
the  Senate  likewise  ratified  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty,  to  which  Thailand  and  the  Phil- 
ippines adhered  along  with  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Prance,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Pakistan.  Although  not  signers  of  the 
treaty.  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
could  call  on  the  SEATO  members  for  help 
against  aggression. 

So  a  commitment  was  made,  with  the  sup- 
port   of    both    politlCftl    parties,    that    has 


guided  our  policy  In  southeast  Asia  for  a 
decade  now.  It  was  not  a  commitment  that 
envisaged  a  U.S.  position  of  power  in  south- 
east Asia  or  U.S.  military  bases  there.  We 
threatened  no  one.  Nor  was  it  a  commit- 
ment that  substituted  U.S.  responsibility  for 
the  basic  responsibility  of  the  nations  them- 
selves for  their  own  defense,  political  sta- 
bility, and  economic  progress.  It  was  a  com- 
mitment to  do  what  we  could  to  help  these 
nations  attain  and  maintain  the  Independ- 
ence and  security  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled— both  for  their  own  sake  and  because 
we  recognized  that,  like  South  Korea,  south- 
east Asia  was  a  key  area  of  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  If  it  fell  to  Communist  control,  this 
would  enormously  add  to  the  momentum 
and  power  of  the  expansionist  Communist 
regimes  in  Communist  China  and  North 
Vietnam,  and  thus  to  the  threat  to  the  whole 
free  world  position  In  the  Pacific. 


Let    us    look    at   Vietnam    from    the 
beautiful  city  of  Saigon.    I  visited  Saigon 
in  December  of  1963  with  five  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  spoke  at  length  with  Gen. 
Paul  D.  Harkins,  commander  of  our  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Advisory  Group,  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  many  of 
our  American  military  and  businessmen 
in  the  area.    The  most  striking  thing 
about  Vietnam  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
richest  agricultural  area  in  the  world. 
The  experts  have  said  that  suflBcient  food 
can  be  produced  in  this  area  to  feed  al- 
most all  of  Asia.    This  territory  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Vietnam  also  per- 
mits guerrilla  forces  to  live  off  the  land 
without  a  constant  resupply  to  sustain 
their  activities  in  the  field.    The  area  is 
abundant  in  geese,  ducks,  and  of  course 
the  staple  commodity — rice. 

During  the  early  phase  of  the  Viet- 
namese operation  against  the  Vietcong, 
our  military  adviser  initiated  a  policy 
wherein  all  of  the  villages  of  the  country 
were    organized    and    defended    in    a 
unique  manner.    Instead  of  letting  the 
farmers  fall  prey  to  small  marauding 
bands  of  Vietcong,  each  town  was  forti- 
fied.   The  valuables  were  placed  In  a 
warehouse  or  hut  in  the  center  of  town, 
and  at  the  first  sign  of  an  attack,  the 
villagers  would  retreat  to  this  redoubt, 
and  a  radio  call  for  help  was  sent  to  the 
nearest  army  force  whose  immediate  re- 
sponse was  guaranteed  through  the  use 
of  helicopters  and  other  high-speed  air- 
craft, in  conjunction  with  paratroop  op- 
erations.   When  the  war  was  virtually 
won  in  the  north  the  Vietcong  were 
starved  out,  but  in  the  south  they  could 
rely   upon   th6    overabundance   in   the 
Mekong  Delta  to  support  their  operation, 
hence    their    success    in    the    Saigon 
area. 

The  war  has  been  further  complicated 
by  the  very  complex  situation  within  the 
country.  You  can  imagine  the  problems 
our  advisers  had  with  the  turnover  of 
governments.  The  American  advisers 
had  to  get  military  advice  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  to  determine  who  was  in 
power  very  often  caused  a  cessation  of 
combat  operations  with  the  enemy.  In 
effect,  the  war  would  stop  while  the  heads 
of  government  and  the  key  leaders  in  the 
Army  were  changed,  and  this  meant  a 
complete  retraining  program  by  the 
American  mission  of  all  military  unit 
heads  as  well  as  political  subdivision 
chiefs. 


Probably  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  our 
mission  in  Vietnam  has  been  the  extreme 
patience  of  our  American  advisers,  from 
our  Ambassador  and  military  command- 
ers, down  to  the  valiant  Americans  who 
spill  their  blood  along  with  their  Viet- 
namese comrades.    The  situation,  to  say 
the  least,  is  vexatious  but  we  must  alwasrs 
keep  our  eyes  on  our  strategic  role — that 
of  thwarting  these  Communist  advances. 
We    will    be    successful.  -The    Viet- 
namese will  win  their  struggle.    How- 
ever, the  road  to  victory  never  has  been 
easy.    The  future  may  call  for  more  in- 
tensive strikes  at  the  base  and  source  of 
Communist   power    and    aggression    in 
North  Vietnam.    The  borders  of  South 
Vietnam  may  have  to  be  sealed  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  reinforcements  and  war 
material  to  the  subversive  Communist 
army.    The  1,800  miles  of  coastline  must 
be  patrolled  and  the  potential  for  re- 
supply  of  North  Vietnamese  operations 
on  the  sea  be  destroyed. 

The  American  people  stand  firm  be- 
hind their  President  and  behind  the 
principles  of  freedom  everywhere. 

Mr.  GAIiAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  at  this  point  in  the  Record  to 
include  an  observation  to  the  effect  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MURPHY]  is  speaking  from  a  very  knowl- 
edgeable position,  being  a  graduate  of 
the  Military  Academy  and  having  been 
one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  Korean 
war.  He  full  well  knows  what  the  battle 
with  the  Communists  means.  He  is 
fully  prepared  to  evaluate  properly  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing  in  southeast 
Asia. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  very  knowledgeable  opin- 
ions in  this  debate  here  today. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 


BANKING  POLICY  AND  NEW  BANKS 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fairly 
obvious  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency's office  in  general,  and  the  recent 
more  liberal  policy  for  new  bank  entry 
in   particulaiy  has   become   a   popular 
agency  not  orCy  for  criticism  but  also  a 
rebuke.    No  agency  has  operated  Infal- 
libly and,  therefore,  all  are  open  to  criti- 
cism.  Also,  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  these 
departments  of  Government  are  no  more 
likely  to  be  completely  clear  of  partisan- 
ship under  a  Democratic  administration 
than  they  were  under  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration and  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
one is  surprised  that  this  is  so. 

The  Office  of  Comptroller  has  taken  on 
the  vigor  and  assertedness  not  always 
present  in  its  operations  and  there  are 
many  who  would  have  preferred  the 
previous  status.    Mr.  Saxon  announced 
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candidly  his  intention  of  broad  competi- 
tion in  the  banking  field,  and  injected 
new  Ideas  and  new  personalities  into  the 
field.  This  he  has  done  in  the  normal 
course  available  under  the  law  by  char- 
tering new  banks.  This  policy,  coming 
as  it  did  after  a  long  history  of  very 
limited  new  bank  entry,  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  a  revolutionary  change  and,  in 
fact,  on  filling  the  area  of  banking  ex- 
pansion to  meet  the  level  of  banking 
service  and  need  as  determined  by  his 
oflBce.  Mr.  Saxon's  first  year's  service 
struck  with  particular  impact.  In  our 
judgment,  and  I  think  those  of  sober  ob- 
jective observers,  the  soundness  of  the 
Saxon  policy  can  only  be  ultimately 
determined  by  the  results  of  that  policy 
when  time  has  given  a  suflBcient  period 
to  correctly  assess  the  affects  of  that 
policy. 

Banking  is,  under  our  laws,  a  quasi- 
public  activity,  with  special  privileges 
and  special  responsibilities.  To  the  de- 
gree that  new  bank  entries  are  extremely 
limited  it  can  become  a  private  monop- 
oly under  public  protection.  It  occurs  to 
this  Representative  that  our  country,  in 
its  past,  has  preferred  policies  of  maxi- 
mum competition  in  a  free  market  and 
such  a  policy  is  ill  served  by  a  banking 
policy  which  would  develop  fewer  and 
fewer  banks  as  our  population  and  eco- 
nomic strength  expanded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  an  investigation,  upon 
appropriate  grounds,  is  indicated  as  being 
desirable,  I  would  suggest  that  such  in- 
vestigation direct  itself  to  an  objective 
scrutiny  of  the  policy  of  the  Comptroller, 
seeking  to  determine  whether  the  re- 
sults of  free  competition,  better  and 
newer  services,  and  wider  business  op- 
portunity have  in  fact  been  achieved. 
The  operations  of  all  Government  agen- 
cies are  no  doubt  open  to  some  sniping 
on  the  details  of  particular  cases,  but 
if  there  Is,  beyond  that,  a  charge  raising 
the  question  of  criminal  action  or  mal- 
feasance in  office,  these  should  be  par- 
ticularly made  and  particularly  pursued, 
with  emphasis  of.  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  those  making  the  charges. 

There  remains  one  further  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker.  Some  of  the  confu- 
sion and  much  of  the  criticism  should  be 
directed  against  the  confusion  in  the  laws 
Congress  has  drawn  relative  to  banking 
regulations.  Some  recent  events  have 
demonstrated  clearly  that  responsibilty 
has  been  too  broadly  proliferated  in  three 
agencies:  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Comptroller,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation.  Some  better 
mechanism  for  cooperation  between  the 
State  and  Federal  agencies  should  be  de- 
vised and,  finally,  such  new  regulatory 
laws  as  may  in  the  future  be  devised, 
should  provide  administrative  action 
that  assists  compliance  with  the  laws 
more  than  to  punish  for  failure  to  com- 
ply. The  agency  should  be  as  much  a 
partner  as  it  is  a  policeman. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  when  time  has 
given  a  proper  measure  for  performance, 
Mr.  Saxon's  contribution  will,  on  bal- 
ance, have  been  a  constructive  one. 


INVESTIGATION  NEEDED  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  SOME  PHASES  OP  THE 
BANKING  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inves- 
tigation of  some  phases  of  the  banking 
business  in  this  country  is  overdue. 

Evidence  has  come  to  the  surface  in- 
dicating there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
way  national  banks  are  being  chartered, 
denied  charters,  and  in  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  banking  laws. 

The  Bobby  Baker  investigation,  as 
halfhearted  and  spineless  as  it  has  been, 
has  provided  evidence  indicating  political 
influence  is  involved  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  chartering  of  national  banks 
by  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  James 
Saxon. 

Certainly,  the  strong  political  com- 
plexion of  some  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Bank 
raises  some  serious  questions  that  call  for 
a  much  deeper  investigation  than  there 
has  been  to  this  date. 

Such  an  investigation,  to  have  any  real 
meaning,  must  disclose  the  names  of  all 
political  figures — including  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives— who  are  dealt  in  on  the  original 
stock  and  thereby  stand  in  a  position  to 
make  a  financial  killing. 

The  payment  of  a  $5,000  fee  to  Wayne 
Bromley,  a  former  assistant  to  Bobby 
Baker,  and  the  cashing  of  the  check  in 
that  amount  by  Baker,  certainly  raises 
Some  questions  in  connection  Vith  the 
Redwood  National  Bank  at  San  Rafael, 
Calif.  Baker  and  Bromley  have  taken 
the  fifth  amendment  on  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  possible  use  of  political  in- 
fluence in  that  and  other  matters,  but 
this  provides  no  excuse  for  Congress  to 
fail  to  do  a  full  investigation. 

I  repeat  that  these  cases  and  others 
raise  danger  signals  that  the  chartering 
of  national  banks  is  serving  a  type  of 
political  patronage.  There  is  also  evi- 
dence that  the  activity  of  political  flgures 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  de- 
cision to  reject  an  application  for  a  na- 
tional bank  charter. 

The  full  evidence  is  not  available  but 
what  is  available  indicates  that  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Fred  Korth,  of 
Port  Worth,  Tex.,  was  involved  in  politi- 
cal string  pulling  to  block  the  issuance 
of  a  national  bank  charter  in  Winters, 
Tex.  Only  a  thorough  investigation  by 
the  Senate  or  House,  or  both,  will  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  hanky  panky  In- 
volved in  this  case. 

If  Korth  was  not  involved  in  the  use  of 
political  influence  at  the  OflBce  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  then  he  and 
some  of  his  banking  associates  misrepre- 


sented their  political  flxlng  ability  in 
order  to  get  additional  new  deposits  for 
Korth's  Continental  National  Bank  in 
Forth  Worth. 

Correspondence  that  Korth  made 
available  in  connection  with  the  TFX 
warplane  investigation  discloses  strong 
evidence  of  political  manipulations  in 
connection  with  at  least  one  national 
bank  charter.  Here  is  a  brief  chronology 
of  what  happened  in  this  case: 

First.  An  application  was  filed  for  a 
new  national  bank  charter  in  Winter, 
Tex.  It  was  opposed  by  several  bankers, 
including  Fred  Holland,  president  of  the 
Merchants  and  Planters  National  Bank 
of  Sherman,  Tex.,  and  John  Q.  McAdams, 
president  of  the  Winters  State  Bank  of 
Winters,  Tex. 

Second.  Holland  wrote  to  Korth  on 
November  7, 1962,  asking  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  help  in  blocking  the 
national  charter  for  Winters,  and  prom- 
ising to  "make  it  worthwhile"  to  the 
Continental  National  Bank  at  Fort 
Worth.  Holland  commented  that  there 
were  other  banks  in  the  Winters,  Tex., 
area  that  would  be  equally  grateful  if 
Korth  and  his  associates  at  Continental 
in  Fort  Worth  would  block  the  Winters 
charter. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
Winters,  Tex.,  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  either  Fort  Worth  or  Sherman, 
Tex. — far  too  distant  to  be  competitive 
in  normal  banking  business. 

Third.  On  November  9, 1962,  Korth  re- 
plied to  Holland  stating  he  would  "do 
everything  I  can"  to  assist  in  blocking 
the  Winters  application. 

Fourth.  Holland  replied  on  January 
22,  1963,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Saxon  and 
making  reference  to  the  fact  that  G.  E. 
"Gus"  Holmstrom,  senior  executive  vice 
president  of  Korth's  bank,  knew  all  about 
it  and  added : 

We  win  greatly  appreciate  you  helping  us 
with  this  matter  and  shall  certainly  look  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  of  retiu-nlng  the 
favor. 

Bear  in  mind  that  Korth,  then  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Navy,  was  the  former  presi- 
dent of  Continental  National  Bank  and 
still  owned  about  $160,000  worth  of  stock 
in  Continental. 

Fifth.  On  April  23,  1963,  Holmstrom 
wrote  to  McAdams,  of  the  Winters  State 
Bank,  assuring  him  that  he  and  Korth 
would  do  all  they  could  to  block  the  is- 
suance of  a  national  bank  charter  at 
Winters. 

Sixth.  On  the  same  day,  April  23,  1963, 
Holmstrom,  the  senior  vice  president  of 
Fort  Worth's  Continental  National,  wrote 
to  Korth,  then  Navy  Secretary,  and  I 
quote  the  following  from  that  letter: 

Jxist  a  short  note  to  let  you  know  that  John 
Q.  McAdams  has  Increased  his  account  with 
us  substantially,  and  I  am  convinced  now 
that  If  the  application  for  a  national  bank 
charter  at  Winters  could  be  declined,  we 
would  probably  get  all  of  his  business. 
Thought  you  might  be  Interested  in  having 
this  Information. 

Seventh.  On  June  21,  1963,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  Saxon  rejected 
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the  application  for  the  new  national  bank 
charter  at  Winters.  ,        «« 

Eighth.  A  few  days  later,  on  June  29, 
1963,  McAdams  wrote  to  Navy  Secretary 
Korth: 

Want  to  thank  you  aa  sincerely  as  I  know 
for  the  assistance  you  gave  In  defeating  an 
application  for  a  national  bank  In  our  town. 
If  the -opportunity  is  ever  pre^nted  for  me 
to  show  my  appreciation  for  this  favor  It 
shall  be  my  intention  ta  try  with  determina- 
tion. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story  but  it  is 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  a  penetrat- 
ing investigation  is  called  for  in  this  case 
and  other  cases  involving  the  business  of 
banking.  And  let  it  be  a  fair  and  decent 
investigation,  not  a  repetition  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  affair  which  has  long  been 
smothered  under  an  avalanche  of  white- 
wash. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  letters 
released  by  Korth  after  he  found  an  in- 
vestigating committee  hot  on  his  trail  in 
the  TFX  fighter  plane  contract  case: 

The  Merchants  &  Planters 
National  Bank, 
Sherman,  Tet-,  November  7, 1962. 
Hon.  Fred  Korth, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,     I 
Washington.  D.C.  \\ 

Dear  Fred:  I  first  \tant  to  apologize  for 
taking  your  valuable  time  to  discuss  a  mat- 
ter of  relative  unimportance,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  so  many  very  Important 
things  to  do. 

Gus  told  me  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  he 
had  talked  with  you  about  the  application 
here  for  a  national  bank  charter.  I  be- 
lieve he  also  told  you,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  sponsoring  group  was  Charles  Spears  and 
his  associates,  who  presently  have  the  Gray- 
son County  State  Bank  and  the  Texoma 
Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Presently  there  are  2  banks  in  Sher- 
man and  10  banks  In  Grayson  County,  which 
we  sincerely  believe  take  care  of  the  bank- 
ing needs  of  our  conununity.  The  proposed 
location  of  this  new  bank  Is  less  than  five 
city  blocks  from  the  Grayson  County  State 
Bank,  and  is  to  be  located  in  a  shopping  cen- 
ter which  we  understiind  will  be  started  in 
the  near  future. 

We  know  the  prevailing  attitude  with 
respect  to  new  charters,  as  well  as  branch 
banks  in  general,  and  feel  that  we  must  have 
assistance  from  friends  like  you  if  we  are  to 
effectively  oppose  this  application. 

I  have  assured  Gus  that  if  we  are  success- 
ful in  our  efforts  that  we  shall  certainly 
make  It  worth  while  to  his  bank,  and  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  solicit  simUar 
assistance  from  the  banks  in  Denlson, 
Whltesboro,  Whitewright,  and  the  others  In 
our  area. 

When  you  have  time  I  would  appreciate 
having  your  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Fred  Holland, 

President. 
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The  Merchants  &  Planters 

National  Bank, 
Sherman.  Tex.,  January  22.  1963. 
Hon.  Fred  Korth, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Saxon  relative  to  oiu:  opposition 
to  the  granting  of  the  new  bank  charter 
here.  You  will  notice  that  we  have  based 
our  opposition  on  the  lack  of  commimlty 
need  and  stayed  completely  away  from  the 
fact  that  It  will  be  actually  a  part  of  the 
Grayson  County  State  Bank  and  Texoma 
Savings  &  Loan  Association,  which  you  will 
remember  are  both  controlled  by  Charles 
Spears. 

Gus  Holmstrom  knows  the  situation  here 
well  and  I  am  sure  he  would  tell  you  that 
If  there  was  a  need  for  another  bank  at 
this  time  we  would  be  the  first  to  recognize 

it. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  your  helping  us 
with  this  matter  and  shall  certainly  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  returning  the 
favor. 

Cordially  yours, 

Fred  Holland, 

President. 

APRIL  23, 1963. 

Hon.  Fred  Korth, 
Pentagon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  John  Q.  McAdams  keeps  caU- 
Ing  me  concerning  a  new  bank  charter  appli- 
cation In  Winters.  I  have  told  him  that  we 
would  do  whatever  we  could,  and  I  also  ad- 
monished him  to  be  very  careful  as  to  what 
statements  he  made,  as  we  were  not  in  a 
position  to  commit  ourselves  in  any  way,  due 
to  our  correspondent  at  Abilene. 

However,  it  seems  rather  foolish  for  the 
national  department  to  grant  a  charter  In 
a  town  with  only  3,000  people,  and  only  $4 
million  on  deposit. 

The  bank  now  located  there  Is  adequate 
for  this  size  tovm,  especially  when  there  are 
many  banks  in  the  county  in  every  direction 
from  Winters. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Yours  very  truly, 

G.  E.  Holmstrom, 
Senior  Executive  Vice  President. 

Continental  National  Bank  of 

Fort  Worth, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Hon.  Fred  Korth, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  Just  a  short  note  to  let  you 
know  John  Q.  McAdams  has  increased  his 
account  with  us  substantiaUy,  and  I  Bfa  con- 
vinced now  that  if  the  application  for  the 
national  charter  at  Winters  could  be  de- 
clined, we  would  probably  get  all  of  his  busi- 
ness. Thought  you  might  be  Interested  in 
having  this  information. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

G.  E.  Holmstrom. 


shall  be  my  Intention  to  try  with  determina- 
tion. 

My  personal  regards  to  you. 
Cordially  and  sincerely, 

John  Q.  McAdams. 


I 
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November  9,  1962. 
Mr.  Fred  Holland, 

President,  the  Merchants  &  Planters  National 
Bank,  Sherman,  Tex. 

Dear  Fred:  I  have  yovir  letter  of  November 
7  and  certainly  share  your  concern  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  new  national  bank 
charter.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  con- 
sistently to  assist  you  in  blocking  what  I 
consider  an  improper  application. 

I  will  discuss  this  matter  with  the  proper 
people. 

With  best  regards. 


Sincerely, 
OXI 219 


Frkd  Kobth. 


The  Winters  State  Bank, 
Winters,  Tex.,  June  29,  1963. 
Hon.  Fred  Korth, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  Want  to  thank  you  as  sincerely 
as  I  know  for  the  assistance  you  gave  in  de- 
feating an  application  for  a  national  bank 
in  our  town.  When  word  came  a  day  or  two 
ago  of  this  negative  answer  the  whole  town 
and  those  composing  the  area,  except  for  a 
few  individuals,  were  as  happy  as  people  can 
get.  You  know,  Fred,  If  the  Lord  himself 
had  a  bank  he  could  not  have  100-percent 
support. 

If  the  opportunity  is  ever  presented  for  me 
to  show  my  appreciation  for  this  favor.  It 


VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted today  that  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  taken  time  in 
which  to  discuss  the  serious  situation 
which  exists  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  that 
we  have  heard  this  afternoon  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gal- 
lagher] and  the  other  Members  who 
have  addressed  the  House,  a  very  sincere 
discussion  of  some  of  the  very  compli- 
cated and  complex  problems  which  con- 
front us  in  the  entire  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  June  10  when  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1964  was  under  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
discussed  some  of  the'very  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam.   I  said  then : 

The  military  situation  in  the  area  is  stead- 
ily deteriorating  and  the  United  States  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  involved  in  a 
mean  and  ugly  war. 

I  suggested  then  that  there  should  be 
debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  our  policy  in  this  war-torn 
area.  Unfortunately,  since  then  the  mili- 
tary situation  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse 
and  our  involvement  has  become  even 
deeper.  But  debate  has  begim  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
other  body.  It  is  very  important  that 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
present  their  views  on  an  issue  which 
is  fraught  with  so  much  complexity  and 
so  much  danger  and  has  so  many  rami- 
fications for  the  American  people. 

Although  recent  events,  including  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  have  height- 
ened the  crisis,  the  fundamental  situation 
has  not  really  changed  since  I  talked  on 
June  10.  It  is  still  true  that  the  shiftuig 
governments  in  Saigon  have  not  been 
able  to  gain  the  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  Indeed,  it  is  diffl- 
cvat  to  see  how  anyone  in  South  Vietnam 
could  be  fiercely  loyal  to  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment when  that  Government  hardly 
exists.  There  have  been  eight  coups  in 
16  months.  The  most  recent  occurred 
only  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  political  instability, 
this  pattern  of  coup  after  coup,  coup 
within  coup,  and  coup  and  countercoup — 
can  only  breed  cynicism  and  indiffei-ence 
on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  The  political 
situation  in  South  Vietnam  casts  doubt 
upon  slogans  about  protecting  the  '  free- 
dom" of  the  people.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  elected  government. 
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Not  only  is  there  no  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam,  but  the  dis- 
content of  the  Buddhists,  students,  and 
others  is  apparent.  No  wonder  a  respon- 
sible commentator.  Walter  Lippmann, 
almost  a  year  ago  estimated: 

The  Saigon  government  has  the  allegiance 
of  probably  no  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
people  and  controls  (even  in  daylight)  not 
much  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  territory. 

The  lack  of  support  of  the  people  is 
of  great  military  significance,  for  this 
is  not  a  conventional  war.  It  is  a  guer- 
rilla war.  The  enemy  infiltrates  into 
South  Vietnam  by  walking  through  the 
jungle.  He  mingles  with,  and  is  usually 
indistinguishable  from,  the  local  popula- 
tion which  supports  him.  Since  the 
Vietcong  live  among  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, it  is  highly  unlikely  that  attacks 
such  as  the  one  at  Pleiku,  which  require 
advance  plarming  and  coordination,  can 
be  successful  unless  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese can  be  counted  on  not  to  inform 
the  Americans.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
face  the  facts  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence,  it  often  is 
argued  that  this  guerrilla  war  can  be 
won  in  South  Vietnam.  The  experiences 
in  Greece,  Malaya  and  the  Philippines 
are  cited.  Without  going  into  great  de- 
tail, there  are  essential  differences  be- 
tween those  situations  and  the  one  we 
face  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  Greece  the  Communist  guerrillas 
were  not  defeated  until  Yugoslavia 
closed  its  border,  depriving  them  of  their 
sanctuary.  Moreover,  the  Greeks  were 
motivated  to  win. 

In  Malaya  the  guerrillas  belonged  to 
the  Chinese  minority,  and  there  was  no 
active  sanctuary  next  door.  Despite  ad- 
vantages the  British  had  in  Malaya, 
which  do  not  exist  in  South  Vietnam, 
it  took  13  years  and  cost  $3  billion  to 
defeat  8,000  guerrillas  with  300,000  men. 

In  the  Huk  uprising  in  the  Philippines 
the  guerrillas  were  cut  off  from  outside 
help,  and  a  sound  agricultural  reform 
program  deprived  the  Communists  of 
much  of  their  appeal.  Yet  it  took  7  years 
for  approximately  60,000  men  to  defeat 
8,000  to  10.000  guerrillas. 

If  one  seeks  a  parallel  to  Vietnam,  let 
us  look  to  the  French  involvement  in 
Algeria  where  760,000  men  were  tied 
down  for  8  years  at  a  cost  of  $12  billion, 
fighting  a  guerrilla  force  which  shrank 
from  60,000  to  7,000  at  the  time  of  the 
cease-fire.  By  the  time  the  French  were 
"winning  the  war"  It  appeared  that  it 
would  require  the  maintenance  of  200,- 
000  to  300,000  troops  in  Algeria  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  guerrilla  activity.  The 
Algerian  experience  suggests  that,  if  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  are  lost, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  win  a  guerrilla 
war  by  military  means, 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  alternatives  are 
feasible  in  this  situation?  It  has  been 
seriously  proposed  in  some  quarters  that 
the  war  be  greatly  expanded  by  massive 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  a  massive 
troop  commitment  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  New  York  Times  editorial  of  last 
Sunday,  February  21,  pointed  out: 

Not  one  of  our  rnajo*  allies  in  the  West 
could  be  expected  to  endorse,  much  less 
actively  assist,  an  American  involvement  so 


massive  it  would  amount  to  a  military  oc- 
cupation of  leaderless  South  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  the  New  York  Times 
said  that  the  costs  of  such  an  adventure 
would  end  America's  efforts  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  its  social  sys- 
tem by  abolishing  poverty  and  building 
a  Great  Society. 

Increasing  escalation  of  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  will  bring  the  Chinese 
closer  and  closer  to  open  intervention 
and  increase  the  possibility  of  a  Korean 
style  war.  Moreover,  this  would  provide 
the  paste  and  glue  for  the  Chinese  and 
the  Russians  to  paper  over  their  differ- 
ences— differences  which  we  should  seek 
to  exploit.  As  Walter  Lippmann  said  in 
his  coliunn  of  February  18: 

For  this  country  to  involve  itself  In  such 
a  war  in  Asia  would  be  an  act  of  supreme 
folly.  While  the  warhawks  would  rejoice 
when  it  began,  the  people  would  weep  before 
it  ended. 

While  it  would  be  highly  dangerous 
to  escalate  the  war,  while  there  is  no 
pat  answer  to  the  problem,  I  do  not  stand 
here  to  advocate  a  complete  withdrawal. 
A  complete  withdrawal  from  the  area 
would  probably  lead  to  Communist  con- 
trol of  the  whole  peninsula.  Tlie  pres- 
sures on  Cambodia,  the  pressures  on 
Thailand,  would  be  enormous.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  a  commitment,  and  if  we 
were  to  abrogate  that  commitment,  our 
action  would  lessen  the  reliability  of  our 
commitments  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  in  considering  our  future 
course,  we  must  make  it  clear  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  bargain  away  the  in- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam. 

However,  within  that  framework  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  reasonable,  sensi- 
ble, and  honorable  alternatives  which 
should  be  explored  and  which  we  must 
explore,  for  time  is  running  out.  If  we 
keep  m  mind  President  Kennedy's  im- 
mortal words,  "Let  us  never  negotiate 
out  of  fear  but  let  us  never  fear  to  ne- 
gotiate," we  can  seek  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement which  guarantees  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam. 

I  suggested  last  June  that  we  steer 
such  a  course.  The  United  States  today 
is  still  in  a  good  position  to  negotiate 
an  honorable  settlement.  Despite  the 
deteriorating  position  in  the  south.  North 
Vietnam  has  its  difficulties  and 
faces  serious  problems.  The  North  Viet- 
nani^se  have  spent  10  long  and  arduous 
years  in  building  up  their  industrial  pol- 
icy, which  they  know  could  be  destroyed 
overnight  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Our 
recent  bombing  raids  should  have  left 
little  doubt  of  the  increasing  possibility 
that  the  United  States  will  use  its  air 
power  to  the  fullest  and  maximum 
'extent. 

Moreover,  as  the  situation  grows  more 
intense,  as  the  war  steps  up,  there  is  the 
greater  possibility  that  Communist  China 
will  "volunteer"  to  aid  North  Vietnam 
by  sending  troops  into  that  country. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  had  expe- 
rience with  Chinese  occupation  before. 
The  Chinese  occupied  North  Vietnam  for 
centuries,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  want  to  repeat 
that  experience.  It  also  appears  that 
the  Russians  woald  not  want  to  see  the 


Chinese  take  over  North  Vietnam  be- 
cause that  would  lead  to  further  expan- 
sion  into  southeastern  Asia. 

Economically  and  geographically 
North  and  South  Vietnam  complement 
each  other.  The  north  needs  the  rice 
from  the  south.  Before  the  war  there 
were  large  imports  of  rice  from  the 
south.  Certainly  the  south  could  use 
the  industrial  goods  of  the  north. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  elements  for  negotia- 
tion in  this  situation  do  exist.  Once 
there  is  a  willingness  to  negotiate,  a  • 
proper  forum  within  which  to  negotiate 
can  be  found  whether  it  Is  through  the 
machinery  which  was  set  up  in  1954  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  or  through  the 
United  Nations  or  some  other  forum  or 
international  conference. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  moment,  I 
realize  to  set  forth  any  sure-fire  formula 
for  negotiations.  However,  various  pos- 
sibilities can  be  suggested.  Again  let  me 
stress  that  any  plan  must  insure  the  in- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  an 
immediate  cease-fire.  Then  there  can 
be  serious  discussion  of  the  terms  of  a 
potential  political  settlement.  Any 
agreement  for  a  settlement  would  have  to 
be  guaranteed  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  minimal  agreement  might  guarantee 
that  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
would  agree  not  to  join  any  military  alli- 
ances or  attempt  to  overthrow  each  other 
either  directly  or  by  subversion.  Each 
would  be  allowed  to  develop  its  own  form 
of  government.  The  South  would  agree 
to  normalize  trade  relations  with  the 
North,  but  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
offer  diplomatic  recognition.  The  rela- 
tionship between  East  and  West  Ger- 
many might  be  used  as  an  example  in 
that  respect.  As  I  suggested  last  June, 
joint  economic  projects  between  the 
North  and  South  might  lead  to  eventual 
reunification  and  free  elections. 

Another  possible  area  of  solution 
might  be  to  provide  for  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  to  enter  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  stipulation  that  all  aggres- 
sive action,  including  subversion,  cease 
between  them  and,  furthermore,  that 
trade  be  resumed.  The  United  Nations 
might  very  well  be  called  upon  to  send 
a  peacekeeping  force  into  the  area  to 
supervise  such  an  agreement. 

Then  there  is  another  possibility,  one 
which  in  the  long  scope  of  history  and 
on  the  basis  of  a  long-range  look  into  the 
future  should  be  given  very  serious  con- 
sideration. That  is  the  creation  on  a 
regional  level  of  an  agreement  which 
would  include  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand.  Such  an 
agreement  would  prohibit  the  signatory 
countries  from  joining  any  military  alli- 
ances or  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
governments  which  are  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

A  common  market  might  be  devised  for 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Thailand.  Consideration 
might  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
customs  union  and  a  payments  union  to 
finance  special  projects  and  long-term 
economic  development.  A  regional  plan- 
ning bank  could  plan  projects  for  the  en- 
tire area  or  for  the  individual  countries. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  political  settle- 
ment is  envisioned  would  have,  I  say 
again,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  great 
powers.  Either  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  under  the  Geneva 
agreement  or  the  United  Nations  would 
be  expected  to  play  a  peacekeeping  role 
in  the  area. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  there  are 
no  final  answers  to  the  difficult  problem 
of  South  Vietnam.  However,  neither  Is 
there  any  satisfactory  military  solution. 
Therefore,  a  diplomatic  resolution  of  the 
problem  must  be  found. 

I  return  to  the  thought  of  a  recent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  9,  1965,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  way: 

The  only  way  out  iB  diplomatic,  inter- 
national, political,  economic — not  military. 
A  solution  will  not  be  found  by  exchanging 
harder  and  harder  blows.  Perhaps  a  new 
start  can  be  made  from  an  untried  base — 
that  Americans,  Vietnamese,  Chinese,  and 
Russians  are  all  sensible  human  beings  who 
are  ready  for  peace  in  southeast  Asia,  or  at 
least  willing  to  consider  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  to  make  a  new 
start  in  Vietnam. 


MR.  JUSTICE  FELIX  FRANKFURTER 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  FMr.  Conte] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record    and    include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
irony  of  life  that  amid  our  rejoicing  and 
celebrations    we    must    give    pause    to 
mourn.   T\v'0  days  ago,  on  the  birthday  of 
the  first  American  President,  we  lost  a 
man  who  had  become,  within  his  lifetime, 
first    among    American    judges.    Felix 
Frankfurter  never  sat  as  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  this  land,  but  he  was  Its  chief 
jurist. 

Long  before  his  death,  novice  and 
trained  lawyers  studied  and  were  guided 
by  the  brilliance  of  the  law  he  set  down 
in  his  opinions  and  as,  indeed,  they 
shall  long  be  guided  after  his  death.  For 
no  man  more  epitomized  the  clarity,  the 
intricacy,  the  sternness  and  the  mercy  of 
the  law  than  did  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter. 
And  if  for  future  generations  we  must 
mark  this  man,  if  mark  him  we  can,  then 
let  us  say:  "To  no  one  did  he  sell,  to 
none  did  he  deny  or  delay,  right  or  jus- 
tice." 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  wish  to 
Insert  Into  the  Record  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  February  24,  1965: 
Felix  Frankfurter 
Felix  Frankfurter  Was  the  heir  and  exem- 
plar of  several  traditions  that  have  mingled 
successfully  In  the  rich  tapestry  of  American 

life.  „  ^^ 

Had  he  lived  in  the  18th  century  enlighten- 
ment, he  would  have  been  at  home  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  London  or  in  the  Paris  that  so 
warmly  welcomed  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  had  a  Jewish  love  of 
learning  for  its  own  sake  as  befit  the  descend- 
ant of  six  generationB  of  rabbis  and  Talmudlc 
scholars.  He  was  an  effervescent,  insatiable 
conversationalist— a  suitable  taste  and  talent 


for  a  man  born,  as  he  was,  in  19th-century 
Vienna. 

Frankfurter  had  the  authentic  radicals 
need  to  protest  against  injustice  and,  in  so 
doing,  to  risk  unpopularity  with  the  rich  and 
respectable.  He  exposed  the  vsTongful  con- 
viction of  labor  leader  Tom  Mooney  during 
the  patriotic  excitement  of  World  War  I.  He 
crusaded  in  behalf  of  a  new  trial  for  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti,  in  1927,  shocking  many  de- 
fenders of  the  status  quo  In  Harvard  Yard 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  active  in  innumerable  dissenting 
movements. 

But  Frankftirter  had  also  the  authentic 
conservative's  devotion  to  the  past,  respect 
for  power  and  taste  for  balance  and  order 
and  moderation.  He  entered  public  life  im- 
der  the  auspices  of  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  one 
of  America's  great  conservative  statesmen. 
As  Chairman  of  the  War  Labor  PoUcles  Board 
in  World  War  I,  adviser  to  Presidents  fi- 
nally Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Frankfurter  served  his  Government  with  con- 
spicuous devotion.  Nor  was  It  any  accident 
that  he  contributed  the  phrase  "with  all  de- 
liberate speed"— with  its  nicely  balanced 
double  imperative— to  the  Supreme  Court's 
school  desegregation  decision. 

During  more  than  20  years  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  he  was  a  superb  teacher  of  law. 
Combining  erudition  with  enthusiasm,  he 
awakened,  stimulated,  goaded,  enlightened 
and  flnaUy  educated  hundreds  of  young 
men— not  only  as  skilled  professionals  but 
as  civilized  men  and  as  futvire  public  servants 
with  lively  consciences. 

Among  his  admirers  there  was  a  school  of 
thought  that  for  Frankfurter  elevation  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  although  it  seemed  to 
crown  his  career,  was  in  fact  an  anticlimax 
and  a  wrong  turning.  This  greatest  of 
teachers,  some  believed,  lacked  the  ultimate 
self-confidence  to  wield  Judicial  power,  inti- 
mately acquainted  though  he  was  witli  the 
workings  of  political  power. 

Certainly  his  death  wlU  only  temporarily 
still  the  long-continuing  controversy  between 
the  Judicial  activists  and  the  advocates  of 
Judicial  self-restraint  whose  caxise  he  cham- 
pioned There  is  no  need  here  to  arbitrate 
this  rich  and  fruitful  intellectual  dispute. 
One  has  only  to  observe  that  he  was  ad- 
mirably bullliant,  honest  and  unsparing  In 
his  contribution  to  the  public  dialog. 

As  a  philosopher  and  scholar  of  the  law,  a 
Judicial  craftsman,  a  master  of  prose  style 
and  a  formative  Influence  on  a  generation  of 
American  lawyers  and  public  officials,  Felix 
Frankfurter  was  a  major  shaper  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  age. 


FORT  SNELLING 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^  ^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cit- 
izens' group  in  Minnesota,  named  the 
Fort  Snelling  State  Park  Association  and 
headed  by  Samuel  H.  Morgan,  of  St. 
Paul,  has  been  doing  a  magnificent  job  m 
working  to  preserve  the  historic  and  nat- 
ural values  of  the  Fort  Snelling  area,  the 
birthplace  of  modern  Minnesota.  Plans 
are  underway  now,  with  notable  accom- 
plishments already  recorded,  for  a  State 
park  in  the  fast-growing  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  metropolitan  area  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  It  has  been  designated 
as  a  national  historic  landmark. 


Over  $200,000  has  been  raised  from 
private  sources  to  Implement  the  work  of 
this  association.    Because  this  park  is  so 
important  to  the  entire  State  of  Minne- 
sota I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record  today 
a  portion  of  the  chapter  entitled  "The 
Americans  Build  Fort  Snelling,"   from 
the  book  "Mmnesota — A  History  of  the 
State,"  by  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Blegen.  the 
dean  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota   graduate   school.     Dr.  Blegen's 
excellent  one-volume  history  of  our  State 
was  published  In  1963  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  excerpt  is  as  follows: 

Minnesota — A  History  of  the  State 
The  establishment  in  1819  of  Fort  Snelling 
(first  called  Fort  St.  Anthony)  at  the  Jxmc- 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  Rivers 
marks  a  significant  historical  turning  point. 
In  a  sense  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  modem, 
American  period  of  Minnesota. 

Interweaving  forces  explain  the  emergence 
of  this  frontier  fort  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  decade  of  the  19th  century.    Among 
them  were  the  termination  of  the  War  of 
1812  and  the  exploitation  of  the  fur  trade  by 
Americans.    National     Interest     had     been 
alerted  to   the   need  of  frontier  protection 
from  external  hazards  and  from  hostile  In- 
dian action;  and  this  Interest  Involved  also 
the  desirability  of  promoting  peace  among 
the  Indian  tribes.    Spurred  by  the  Louisiana 
Pxirchase  and  Jefferson's  policies,  Americans 
wanted  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  re- 
latively unknown  lands   of  the  West;    and 
there  was  a  growing  awareness  of  the  likeli- 
hood  of   westward   expansion   In   the   years 
ahead — the  coming  "tread  of  pioneers."    The 
past  demonstrated   that   treaties   of   them- 
selves, especially  if  bovmdaries  were  lU  de- 
fined, could  not  extend  American  authority 
Into  the  wilderness.    Only  occupation  could 
turn  authority  Into  actuality.    • 

Frontier  defense  developed  ai  a  significant 
part   of   national   policy   after   the   War   of 
1812      In  the  formation  of  that  policy  Amer- 
ican    fur-trading      Interests      undoubtedly 
played     a     role.    They     did    so     especially 
through  the  machinations  of  the  American 
Pur  Co.  and  the  sklU  of  the  business  genius 
at  its  head.     Astor's  will  prevaUed,  as  has 
been   noted,   in   the   law   of    1816   which   In 
effect  restricted  the  fur  trade  on  American 
territory  to  American  ownership  and  control. 
Only  a  year  later  the  fur  magnate  bought  out 
the   remaining   British   Interest   in   the   old 
South  West  Co.  and  thenceforth  had  in  his 
hands   the  former   posts,   on   the   American 
side,  of  both  the  North  West  and  the  South 
West  Companies.     In  the  reorganization  of 
the  American  Fur  Co.  he  gave  attention  to 
the  trade  of  the  Middle  West,  alongside  his 
many  other  commercial  and  financial  oper- 
ations.   In  this  same  period  he  used  every 
effort  to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
factory  system,  which  meant  governmental 
competition,  minus  the  profit  motive,  with 
the  privately  owned  fvir  trade.    Not  so  well 
known  is  the  fact  that  Astor  played  a  part 
in  the  movement  to  accord  official  mUitary 
protection  to  the  fur  traders. 

He  was  informed  about  the  Selkirk  war 
and  disturbed  bv  the  news  of  Lord  Selkirk's 
capture  of  Fort  William.  He  was  particularly 
irked  by  reports  that  Selkirk  had  carried 
confiscated  trade  goods  Into  American  terri- 
tory in  contravention  of  American  laws,  in 
1816  Astor  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
James  Monroe,  for  the  dispatch  of  an  Ameri- 
can military  expedition  to  take  by  force  the 
goods  Selkirk  was  believed  to  have  seized. 

Such  an  expedition  was  not  sent,  but  the 
American  Government,  after  the  War  of  1812 
embarked  upon  a  broad  policy  of  font^er 
defense.  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1815  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  with  the  lately 
hostile  Sioux  Indians,  who  pledged  friendly 
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relations  and  acceptance  of  American  au- 
thority. Mackinac,  the  same  siunmer,  was 
taken  over  by  American  forces.  The  next 
svmimer  Prairie  du  Chlen  was  occupied  by 
American  Infantry,  and  a  new  fort — Fort 
Crawford — erected.  This  was  no  single  action 
unrelated  to  a  wider  plan,  for  the  same 
year — 1816 — saw  the  emergence  of  Fort  Arm- 
strong, at  Rock  Island,  and  Fort  Howard,  at 
Green  Bay,  and  also  the  building  of  the  sec- 
ond Fort  Dearborn  at  Chicago.  The  larger 
strategy  w^as  aimed  at  a  chain  of  military 
posts  supplementing  to  the  north  and  west 
the  forts  stretching  from  Detroit  to  St.  Louis 
and  southward.  In  1816  and  1817  Monroe 
and  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  latter  Secretary  of 
War,  studied  the  problem  of  frontier  defense. 
Calhoun  set  up  a  board  of  officers  to  "exam- 
ine the  whole  line  of  oiu*  frontier"  and  to 
recommend  appropriate  sites  In  a  range  from 
Minnesota  to  the  Missouri  country. 

Even  before  Calhoun  announced  this  plan, 
a  military  expedition  was  made  from  St. 
Louis,  in  the  summer  of  1817,  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony.  This  was  led  by  MaJ. 
Stephen  H.  Long,  an  experienced  topographi- 
cal engineer  who,  earlier  in  his  career,  had 
taught  mathematics  at  Dartmouth  College. 
He  went  north  under  instructions  from  the 
War  Department  to  examine  the  portages  of 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  and  to  ascend 
the  Mississippi  to  Investigate  the  sites  ac- 
quired by  Lieutenant  Pike  12  years  earlier 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  De- 
partment concerning  their  suitability  for 
military  posts.  Long  duly  carried  out  his 
assignment.  He  spent  76  days  going  up  the 
Mississippi  In  a  six-oared  skiff,  examined  the 
earlier  sites,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Min- 
nesota chose  a  "high  point  of  land,  elevated 
about  120  feet  above  the  water,  and  front- 
ing immediately  on  the  Mississippi."  This, 
he  believed,  was  the  place  best  suited  for  a 
"military  work  of  considerable  magnitude," 
a  choice  confirmed  by  Calhoun  in  1818. 

Realistic  In  his  Judgment  of  the  site.  Long 
was  a  romantic  at  heart,  and  his  diary  de- 
scribes the  place  as  "the  most  interesting  and 
magnificent  of  any"  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
took  occasion  to  explore  Carver's  Cave,  also 
Fountain  Cave,  and  he  recorded,  from  the 
lips  of  an  Indian — "Shooter  from  the  Pine 
Tree" — the  romantic  legends  of  Maiden  Rock 
on  Lake  Pepin  and  of  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. 

Events  now  began  to  move  at  a  faster  pace. 
Plans  were  announced  in  the  spring  of  1818 
for  a  fort  to  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone,  far  up  in  the  Missouri  country. 
In  December  Secretary  Calhoun  reported  that 
a  fort  would  soon  be  established  in  the  Min- 
nesota area  favored  by  Major  Long.  Both 
these  forts,  he  said,  were  to  be  erected  "for 
the  protection  of  our  trade  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  frontiers."  The 
plans  afoot  made  it  clear  that  the  two 
forts,  and  yet  others  designed  for  the  Mis- 
souri, were  parts  of  a  grand  program  of 
frontier  defense.  As  things  turned  out,  the 
Yellowstone  plan  did  not  materialize,  though 
Fort  Atkinson  was  built  in  Nebraska,  a  mili- 
tary post  strategic  in  the  early  history  of 
that  State.  The  Minnesota  fort  was  estab- 
lished, however,  and  it  took  on  added  Im- 
portance because,  In  the  absence  of  the  In- 
tended fort  at  the  Yellowstone,  its  sphere  of 
Influence  extended  to  the  Missouri  country. 

Fort  Snelling,  like  Rome,  was  not  built  In 
a  day.  The  5th  U.S.  Infantry  at  Fort 
Gratiot  f Detroit),  under  Lt.  Col.  Henry 
Leavenworth,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812, 
was  entrusted,  under  an  order  dated  February 
10,  1819,  with  the  Job  of  building  It.  Char- 
acteristic of  American  negligence  In  its  In- 
dian relations  was  the  fact  that  nobody  had 
ever  paid  the  Sioux  the  $2,000  promised  by 
Pike  In  the  treaty  of  1805.  The  Government 
suddenly  realized  that  in  order  legally  to 
build  the  fort  on  land  acquired  by  Pike,  it 
must  first  make  good  Its  14-year-old  promise. 


As  a  result  the  Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island, 
MaJ.  Thomas  Forsyth,  was  sent  north  con- 
currently with  the  troops.  He  divided  the 
payment  (In  goods)  among  a  half-dozen 
chiefs.  Including  Wabasha  and  Little  Crow 
(grandfather  of  the  Sioux  War  leader),  lib- 
erally lubricating  the  transactions  with 
liquor. 

Colonel  Leavenworth  did  not  arrive  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  until  late  in  Augxist 
(the  24th).  With  him  came  a  detachment 
of  98  soldiers,  and  In  September  the  post  was 
augmented  by  an  additional  120.  Thus  some 
200  soldiers,  with  their  officers,  initiated  the 
frontier  post,  building  first  a  temporary  can- 
tonment (New  Hope)  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  near  present  Mendota.  Then,  after 
a  miserable  winter  marked  by  a  disastrous 
attack  of  scurvy,  in  which  It  appears  that  no 
few^  (perhaps  rnore)  than  40  soldiers  died, 
a  summer  camp  of  tents  was  occupied  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  (Camp  Coldwater) . 
Leavenworth  made  plans  for  a  permanent 
fort  some  distance  north  of  the  site  finally 
chosen.  Before  its  building  was  launched, 
however,  he  was  transferred,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Col.  Josiah  Snelling. 

It  was  the  vigoroxis  and  competent  Colonel 
Snelling,  Boston-born  veterati  of  the  War  of 
1812,  who  designed  and  built  Port  Snelling 
while  serving  as  commandant  (from  1820  to 
1827).  Snelling  promptly  selected  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Fort  Snelling  at  the  crest  of  the 
bluff  above  the  river  Junction.  Precisely 
when  the  various  structures  were  erected  Is 
difficult  to  say,  but  by  the  summer  of  1824 
the  colonel  was  able  to  report  that  that  year 
would  witness  the  completion  of  the  fort; 
and  it  was  In  the  same  year  that  Gen.  Wln- 
fleld  Scott  inspected  the  post  and  was  so 
deeply  Impressed  that  he  recommended  to 
the  War  Department  the  dropping  of  the  old 
name,  Port  St.  Anthony,  and  Its  renaming 
as  Port  Snelling,  a  change  richly  merited  and 
made  official  In  1825. 

The  Job  of  fort  building,  done  by  the 
soldiers  under  Snelling's  supervision,  waff^ 
laborious  and  praiseworthy.  The  men  cut 
pine  logs  in  the  Riun  River  region,  floated 
them  down  the  Mississippi,  and  built  a  saw- 
mill at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  that  was 
doing  business  by  1822.  Gradually  the  fort 
took  shape — a  diamond  shape,  completely 
enclosed  by  stone  walls  10  feet  In  height. 
Encrusted  with  Minnesota  historic  lore  are 
the  limestone  hexagonal  and  round  towers, 
each  with  loopholes  for  musketry,  the  one 
bastion  overlooking  the  Minnesota  Valley,  the 
other  standing  like  the  prow  of  a  ship  at  the 
prairie  end  of  the  area,  both  structures  still 
in  existence.  At  other  corners  were  a  pen- 
tagonal tower  and  a  battery  and  lookout. 
Within  the  enclosure  were  officers'  quarters, 
barracks,  commandant's  house,  shop,  hos- 
pital, parade  grounds,  guardhouse,  commis- 
sary, and  quartermaster  store,  magazine,  a 
well,  and  even  a  schoolhouse.  At  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  were  both  a  gristmill  and  a 
sawmill  plus  additional  barracks. 

The  frontier  fort  has  been  described  as  an 
isle  of  safety  In  the  wilderness,  impreg- 
nable to  Indian  assault  (though  not  to  ar- 
tillery) .  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  Importance  of  Fort  Snelling  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Minnesota.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
the  scene  of  battles — even  in  the  1860's  when 
the  Sioux  outbreak  occurred — but  for  more 
than  three  decades  It  was  the  northern  mili- 
tary outpost  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Fort  Snelling  was  a  strategic  center  for  en- 
circling settlement,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  the  two  greatest  cities  of  Minnesota 
grew  up  only  a  short  distance  above  and 
below  the  Mississippi  from  the  fort.  Symbol 
of  American  authority,  the  fort  was  the  focios 
for  negotiations  with  the  native  tribes.  Un- 
der the  protection  of  the  fort  the  fur  trade 
flourished.  Its  soldiers  were  farmers  as  well 
as  carpenters,  masons,  and  builders,  millers, 
and  sawyers.  Snellln;;  saw  to  It  that  wheat 
and  corn  were  planted. 


A  visitor  in  1823  noted  that  more  than  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  were  under  cultiva- 
tlon  for  wheat,  oats.  corn,  and  garden  vege- 
tables— guarantees  against  the  return  of  the 
fearful  scurvy  that  assailed  the  soldiers  In 
their  first  year.  In  1824  Snelling  reported 
4,500  bushels  of  potatoes  stored  from  the 
previous  summer  and  said  that  he  expected 
a  larger  crop  in  1825.  The  fort  was  the 
Minnesota  center  to  which,  as  the  years  went 
by.  Just  about  all  visitors  to  the  region 
came — explorers,  missionaries,  travelers.  It 
was  the  objective  of  steamboat  travel  on  the 
Mississippi  after  navigation  pioneered  the 
northern  course  of  the  river  In  1823.  And 
through  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter 
the  fort  (save  for  a  short  period  before  the 
Civil  War)  was  a  military  center  serving 
region  and  nation  In  successive  wars  as  well 
as  In  peace. 

Important  as  Is  Its  local  story,  Fort  Snell- 
ing must  be  Interpreted  In  the  larger  setting 
of  the  services  of  the  U.S.  Government  la 
the  forwarding  of  the  westward  movement. 
The  Government  "guided,  directed,  and  pro- 
tected the  movement."  As  a  historian  of 
American  frontier  forts  has  written,  the 
Army  "surveyed  rivers  and  lakes;  it  Im- 
proved harbors  and  built  fortifications;  It 
surveyed  routes  and  built  roads  and  bridges; 
It  protected  mail  routes.  Goverrmient  stores, 
roads,  and  ferries;  it  ejected  squatters  and 
established  legal  claimants;  It  protected 
agents  and  commissioners;  It  restrained  and 
regulated  hunters^nd  trappers;  it  assisted 
officers  of  the  law;  it  protected  whites 
against  Indians  and  Indians  against  whites; 
and  finally  it  fought  those  occasional  battles 
which  seemed  to  be  Inevitable." 

Even  these  varied  categories  do  not  tell 
the  full  story  of  such  forts  as  Snelling  and 
the  Army's  contributions  to  the  building  of 
the  West.  The  frontier  posts  were  not 
merely  "isles  of  safety,"  not  merely  hubs 
around  whch  vast  growth  and  development 
would  come  with  the  passing  decades,  but 
also  communities  of  civilized  people  who^ 
own  lives  and  activities  were  a  part  of  the 
unfolding  culture  of  the  Middle  West. 

Fort  Snelling,  once  it  emerged  from  its 
Initial  ordeals,  was  a  center  not  only  for 
military  duty  and  work,  but  also  for  reading, 
dances,  theatricals,  hunting,  schooling,  fam- 
ily life,  adventure,  and  the  formalities  of 
reviews,  the  daily  ceremony  of  flag  raising, 
and  entertainment  of  visiting  dignitaries. 
The  fort's  history  reveals  interesting  person- 
alities. Colonel  Snelling  himself,  peppery 
red-haired  commander,  affectionately  nick- 
named "The  Red  Hen"  by  his  soldiers,  was 
an  officer  of  the  old  school,  stern  in  disci- 
pline, hard  driving,  hard  drinking,  efficient 
In  getting  things  done;  and  his  wife  was  a 
lady  of  acknowledged  charm.  After  Snell- 
ing's departure  in  1827,  the  fort  was  com- 
manded for  a  year  (from  the  summer  of 
1828)  by  a  future  President  of  the  United 
States,  Zachary  Taylor.  But  life  at  the  fort 
proved  an  unhappy  experience  for  "Old 
Rough  and  Ready,"  who  was  not  Impressed 
by  the  glories  of  Minnesota.  A  "most  mls^pr-  , ' 
able  and  uninteresting  country,"  the  south- 
ern-born officer  wrote  before  his  transfer  to 
Fort   Crawford. 

In  1823  Snelling  brought  out  to  his  fort' 
as  a  tutor  for  the  children  of  the  officers  a 
Harvard  graduate,  John  Marsh,  who  studied 
medicine  under  the  fort's  surgeon.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Purcell,  and  also  served  as  mall  carrier 
between  the  fort  and  Prairie  du  Chlen.  Ofle 
of  Marsh's  pupils  was  the  colonel's  eldest 
son,  William  Joseph  Snelling,  wayward,  ad- 
venturous, and  a  near  genius.  Then  and 
later  the  pupil  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Sioux  Indians,  and  In  1830  published  a  book 
of  stories,  "Tales  of  the  Northwest,"  a  por- 
trayal of  Indian  life  marked  by  authentic 
realism  and  not  In  the  Cooper  cardboard 
tradition — a  minor  frontier  classic. 

Life  at  the  fort  seems  to  have  been  a  spur 
to  writing,  for  many  other  records  were  pro- 
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duced,  one  entitled  "Three  Score  Years  and 
Ten"  by  Charlotte  Oul«consln  Van  Cleve, 
daughter  of  a  lieutenant  and  born  at  Prairie 
du  Chlen  (1819)  as  the  family  was  on  its 
way  to  the  frontier.  Mis.  Van  Cleve  wrote 
late  in  life,  looking  back  with  nostalgic  eyes 
at  the  scenes  of  her  childhood. 

In  the  1830's  the  physician  of  the  fort  was 
Dr  John  Emerson,  who  brought  to  Minnesota 
(in  1836)  his  slave,  Dred  Scott.    Later  Scott, 
who  married  his  wife  Harriet  at  the  fort,  was 
taken    to    Missouri    by    the    doctor.    After 
Emerson's  death  Scott  lUed  for  freedom  be- 
cause,   he    alleged,    the    fact    that    he    had 
lived  at  Port  Snelling.  to  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise area  on  which  slavery  was  prohibited, 
had  emancipated  him.    So  the  story  of  the 
frontier  fort  is   entwined   with   one  of   the 
most  famous  of  legal  cases  In  the  background 
of  the  Civil  War.     Commandant  for  a  brief 
period  in  1837  was  Capt  Martin  Scott.  Ver- 
mont Yankee,  famed  as  a  hunter  who  kept  a 
pack  of  20  or  more  dogs,  deadly  marksman, 
ready  for  a  duel  at  the  slightest  insult,  at 
the  end  killed  In  battle  In  the  Mexican  War. 
Dr.  Edward  Purcell,  Irifih-born  surgeon  who 
accompanied  Leavenworth   in   1819,  admin- 
istered In  his  post  quarters  the  first  hos- 
pital   in    Minnesota    and    was    himself    the 
pioneer  practioner  of  medicine  In  the  region. 
He  struggled  with  the  problems  of  scurvy 
during  the  first  year,  but  after  that  ordeal 
there  were  relatively  few  deaths  among  the 
soldiers  during  the  yeare  of  Dr.  Purcell's  serv- 
ices, which  continued  vntll  his  death  at  the 
fort  In  1825. 

A  commander  of  Port  Snelling  in  the  1840's 
was  Seth  Eastman,  a  scenic  artist  whose 
many  paintings  have  enriched  the  regional 
lore.  His  wife  Mary .  recorded  in  a  very 
popular  book  the  legends  of  the  Sioux  as 
she  heard  and  collected  them  In  the  Minne- 
sota country.  Not  a  few  officers  who  attained 
high  rank  in  the  Civil  War  saw  frontier  serv- 
ice at  the  Minnesota  fort.  These  included 
Thomas  W.  Sherman,  wounded  at  Port  Hud- 
son in  1863  and  later  breveted  brigadier  gen- 
eral; MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby.  who  had 
charge  of  Federal  troops  in  New  York  City 
after  the  draft  riots  of  1863  and  who  captured 
Mobile  in  1865;  and  Eastman,  who  was  brev- 
eted brigadier  general  In  1866  after  Civil 
War  service.  The  Confederate  general,  Si- 
mon Buckner,  who  surrendered  Fort  Donel- 
son  to  General  Grant  In  1862  had  also  been 
stationed  at  Fort  Snelling. 

The  lot  of  officers  and  their  families  was 
lightened  by  many  amenities,  but  that  of  the 
men  was  one  of  drills  and  routine  from  rev- 
eille to  tattoo,  roUcalls.  fatigue  duties,  pa- 
rades, hard  work  on  assigned  Jobs,  care  of 
horses  and  cattle,  special  errands,  a  cash  In- 
come of  $6  a  month,  severe  punishment  for 
Infractions    of    rules     (Including    floggings 
sometimes  administered  personally   by  the 
commandant      with      a      cat-o'nine-talls) . 
There   were   not  Infrequent  desertions,   and 
there  are  some  evidences  of  occasional  near 
mutinies.    For  all  at  taie  fort,  life  in  winter- 
time ,^meant    isolation,    the    river    highway 
closed  to  transportation.    But  for  the  officers 
and  their  families  there  was  the  post  library, 
and   there   were   diversions   in  cards,   chess, 
checkers,  dominoes,  balls,  and  frequent  ama- 
teur plays — the  post  records  tell,  for  Instance. 
of  a  performance  of  Monsieur  Tonson.     In 
summer  there  were  picnics  and  rides  or  walks 
to  Minnehaha  Falls  and  nearby  lakes.    Fre- 
quently there  was  the  excitement  of  visiting 
Sioux  and  Chippewa,  with  their  dances  and 
violent  games  of  lacrosse.    And  the  feuds  of 
the   inveterate   enemies   sometimes   erupted 
within  the   very   shadows  of  the   frowning 
walls  of  the  fort.    Now  and  then  animosities 
among  the  officers  found  vent  in  duels — once 
Colonel  Snelling  himself  was  challenged,  as 
commanding  officer  declined,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  his  son  William.    The  son  was 
wounded  slightly  and  the  officer  with  whom 
he  fought  was  covirt-martlaled. 


An  enclosed  little  world,  this  diamond  post 
north  In  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  was  re- 
mote from,  yet  an  extension  of,  the  centers 
of  civilization.  Its  officers  and  men  were 
alert  to  the  Importance  of  their  military  mis- 
sion but  they  probably  were  little  aware  of 
their  role  as  pioneers  of  "a  coming  State  whose 
people  would  look  back  to  Fort  Snelling  as  to 
a  shrine.  Its  memories  wovild  be  collected 
and  preserved  and  the  time  would  come  In 
the  20th  century  when  the  very  site  would 
be  excavated  to  expose  foundations  of  build- 
ings long  since  destroyed  and  to  bring  to 
light  artifacts  as  of  some  ancient  culture. 

Far  In  the  past  Port  Snelling  may  seem  to 
modern  eyes,  but  It  Is  linked  with  the  mod- 
ern   commonwealth,    not    merely    through 
cherished  lore,  but  in  the  evolution  of  the 
State.    From  earlier  to  later  times  It  played 
a  role  significant,  colorful,  influential,  and 
worthy  of   the   traditions  of  the   American 
Army.     In  its  earlier  years.  It  had  scarcely 
been  established  before  it  began  to  fimction 
as  host  to  a  succession  of  exploring  expedi- 
tions that  spanned  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Minnesota,  while  the  same  early  period 
witnessed  a  new  chapter  In  the  exploitation 
of  the  fur  trade  undei^  American  control  and 
management,  with  the  center  of  that  trade 
established  across  the  river  from  the  fort. 
Old  Fort  Snelling  was  the  nucleus  of  life  and 
enterprise  in  Minnesota  as  it  emerged  Into  Its 
American  period.     It  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  "set  In  motion  the  transformation  of  a 
vast  Indian  territory  into  an  American  state." 
In  view  of  the  role  played  by  Fort  Snelling 
through  close  to  a  century  and  a  half,  it  Is 
appropriate  that  In  1960  It  was  given  statvis 
as  a  national  historic  landmark.    This  em- 
phasized Its  Importance  In  the  history  of  the 
American   West   and  of  the  United  States. 
The  enduring  Minnesota  Interest  in  the  fort 
was  in  turn  given  recognition  in  1961  when 
its  original  site  was  turned  over  to  the  State 
by  the  Federal  Government.    The  area  thus 
transferred  is  known  as  the  Port  Snelling 
Historical  State  Park,  and  it  Is  expected  that 
In  time  It  will  be  greatly  expanded. 


STATE      LEGISLATIVE       REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT DECISION 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Congress,  still  faced  with  the  issue 
of  the  legislative  apportionment  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  must  act 
swiftly  to  allow  the  people  of  each  State 
to  determine  the  composition  of  their 
State  legislature.  To  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment authorizing  one  house  of  State  leg- 
islatures to  be  apportioned  on  factors 
other  than  population.  This  issue  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio 
who  have  given  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  such  an  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution. '^ 

The  vital  significance  of  this  proposal 
can  be  vividly  demonstrated  in  my  own 
State  of  Ohio.  There  a  Federal  court 
nullified  the  Hanna  amendment  in  the 
Ohio  constitution  which  guaranteed 
each  county  at  least  one  State  repre- 
sentative.   The   general   assembly  was 


called  into  special  session  to  develop  a 
reapFHDrtionment  plan  and  to  define  the 
boimdaries  of  legislative  districts.  An 
amendment  to  Ohio's  constitution  has 
been  proposed,  which,  if  ratified,  would 
authorize  an  apportionment  board  to  es-  _ 
tablish  a  legislature  of  140  seats,  each 
having  a  population  of  approximately 
69,000  persons.  Now  let  us  examine  the 
effect  of  all  this  on  my  congressional 
district. 

The  Eighth  Congressional  District  is 
composed  of  seven  counties  and  has  a 
population  of  slightly  over  300,000  cit- 
izens. Each  county  presently  has  a 
State  representative,  but  under  the  ap- 
portionment ruling  it  is  evident  several 
of  these  counties  must  be  merged  in  some 
manner.  Marion  and  Seneca  Counties 
may  not  feel  the  effect  of  reapportion- 
ment as  the  population  of  each  is  above 
60,000.  But  what  of  Crawford,  Han- 
cock, Hardin,  Morrow,  and  Wyandot 
Counties,  whose  populations  range  from 
19,000  to  53,000  on  the  basis  of  the  1960 
census?  Some  of  them  are  certain  to 
lose  their  representative,  and  to  a  great 
extent  will  lose  an  important  part  of 
their  identity  as  individual  covmties. 
The  State  representatives  serving  the 
counties  within  the  district  I  represent 
are  but  a  token  number  when  we  con- 
sider the  thousands  of  legislative  seats 
affected  by  the  Supreme  Court's  appor- 
tionment decision. 

I  am  compelled  to  continue  the  fight 
to  reverse  the  decision  not  only  from 
personal  conviction  and  my  constitu- 
ents' endorsement  of  this  position  but 
also  because  I  believe  the  decision  vio- 
lates the  basic  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  the  basis  on  which  one  house  of 
their  State  legislature  will  be  composed. 
In  addition  to  the  damage  which  will 
be  done  to  individual  counties,  legisla- 
tive apportionment  thus  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  State  sovereignty. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  through  Its 
interpretation  of  the  "equal  protection" 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  invaded  the  do- 
main of  State  sovereignty  in  its  so-called 
one-man,  one-vote  decision.  The  peo- 
ple of  America  are  not  mere  numbers, 
they  have  dissimilar  problems  and  needs 
and  live  in  widely  differing  geographic 
and  population  areas.  To  destroy  this 
traditional  relationship,  thrusting  al- 
most unbridled  power  upon  a  few  metro- 
politan centers,  will  play  havoc  with  the 
continuing  responsibilities  of  State  gov- 
ernment. 

Thfe  Inherertt  danger  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  people  of  the  several  States  was 
pointed  out  in  the  Farewell  Address  of 
President  George  Washington  when  he 
said: 

It  iB  Important,  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  In  a  free  country  should  Inspire 
caution  In  those  Intrusted  with  its  admin- 
istration, to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding 
In  the  exercise  of  powers  of  one  department, 
to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of 
encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  pow- 
ers of  all  the  departments  In  one.  and  thus 
to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism. 

What  President  Washlngton^as  warn- 
ing against  is  the  destruction  of  our 
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fundamental  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  Founding  Fathers  recognized 
this  when,  in  framing  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  they  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Congress  with  one  House 
based  strictly  on  population  and  the 
other  on  geographical  boundaries.  The 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
place  restraints  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, preserving  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  all  work  to  preserve  the 
checks  and  balances  system  which  is  a 
vital  segment  of  our  Republican  form  of 
government. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  turn  its  at- 
tention to  some  of  these  basic  concepts 
of  government.  Individual  liberty  de- 
pends upon  a  maximum  role  of  local,  self- 
government.  The  people  of  each  State 
are  competent  to  determine  how  they 
want  to  compjDse  their  State  legislature. 
We  do  not  need  in  America  a  Supreme 
Court  that  decides  what  it  thinks  is  best 
for  the  States.  "We  do  not  need  an  all- 
powerful  Central  Government,  any 
branch  of  which  is  devoted  to  making  de- 
cisions that  rightly  should  be  made  by  the 
people  themselves  or  by  the  sovereign 
States.  The  resolution  I  have  introduced 
today  is  a  beginning  point  for  the  return 
to  established  American  principles  of 
government,  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Constitution. 

>  The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

"article  XXV 

"Section  1.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stites  shall  prohibit  a  State, 
having  a  bicameral  legislature,  from  appor- 
tioning the  membership  of  one  house  of  its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  population. 
If  the  citizens  of  the  State  shall  by  majority 
vote  assent  to  the  plan  of  apportionment. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

.  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Peruisylvania  [Mr.  Schwei- 
ker]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  major  new  na- 
tional health  care  proposal  for  the  el- 
derly. The  measure  represents  a  sound 
alternative  to  the  controversial  social  se- 
curity medicare  plan  and  could  form  the 
basis  of  an  attractive  compromise  for 
both  supporters  and  opponents  of  the 
administration  plan. 


The  Schweiker  bill  creates  a  national 
association  of  insurance  companies 
through  which  senior  citizens  could  buy 
low-cost  private  health  insurance  poli- 
cies by  using,  depending  upon  their  in- 
comes, up  to  $150  in  tax  credits — money 
they  would  otherwise  owe  for  income 
taxes.   No  "means  test"  is  required. 

Persons  65  of  older  with  incomes  so 
small  that  they 'do  not  owe  as  much  in- 
come tax  as  the  credit  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  under  the  Schweiker 
plan  would  be  given  Treasury  Depart- 
ment certificates  covering  the  difference. 
Insurance  companies  would  accept  the 
certificates  in  payment  for  the  policy 
and  would  redeem  the  certificates  for 
cash  with  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Carriers  created  by  the  legislation  would 
develop  low-cost  private  insurance  plans 
on  a  nonprofit,  tax-free  basis  with  spe- 
cial provision  for  concerted  selling  and 
risk  pooling.  The  policies  would  be 
available  to  all  persons  65  or  over. 

Benefits  under  the  Schweiker  plan 
would  be  more  comprehensive  than  un- 
der the  administration  plan  and  would 
cover  bills  for  surgeon's  fees,  doctor's 
services,  and  prescription  drugs  used  out- 
side a  hospital,  none  of  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  medicare  plan. 

This  plan  would  assist  over  85  percent 
of  the  Nation's  17.5  million  aged.  Those 
not  covered  by  the  bill  are  in  the  highest 
income  brackets  of  the  65-and-over  age 
group.  They  would  be  eligible  to  pur- 
chase the  policies,  but  without  tax  credit 
assistance. 

Individuals  65  or  over  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000  would  receive  the  full 
$150  tax  credit  under  the  plan,  subtract- 
ing $150  from  their  annual  income  tax 
bill  or  obtaining  a  Treasury  certificate. 
This  category  covers  about  70  percent  of 
the  aged. 

Those  with  incomes  of  between  $2,000 
and  $2,499  would  receive  a  credit  of  $125; 
those  with  incomes  between  $2,500  and 
$2,999,  $100:  and  those  with  incomes  of 
$3,000  to  $3,499,  $75. 

The  income  ceilings  and  credits  would 
be  doubled  for  persons  filing  joint  re- 
turns. Thus,  a  couple  with  joint  income 
of  $3,999  or  less  would  be  entitled  to  a 
tax  credit  of  "$300  with  which  to  pur- 
chase health  insurance. 

The  Schweiker  bill  provides  that  poli- 
cies purchased  with  tax  credit  funds 
must  contain  at  least  the  following  min- 
imum benefits  for  the  elderly  at  a  cost 
of  no  moreihan  $150  armually — either 

Hospital  room  and  board  charges  up 
to  90  days  yearly  at  the  hospital's  cus- 
tomary semiprivate  room  charge;  $120 
a  year  for  hospital  ancillary  charges,  in- 
cluding outpatient  surgery  or  emergency 
treatment;  $300  in  surgical  charges;  $6 
daily  for  31  days  yearly  for  convalescent 
hospital  room  and  board  charges  immed- 
iately after  hospital  confinement;  and  $5 
per  call  for  25  physicians'  calls  in  a  year; 

Payment  of  at  least  75  percent,  sub- 
ject to  a  lifetime  maximum  of  at  least 
$10,000  and  a  patient-paid  deductible  not 
to  exceed  $200,  of  charges  incurred  for 
a  semiprivate  hospital  room  and  board; 
hospital  ancillary  cnarges;  90  da:^at  $6 
each  for  convalescent  hospital  roo&i  and 


board  charges;  surgical  charges  up  to 
$300;  $5  per  call  for  physicians'  services 
other  than  surgery  or  postoperative  care; 
$16  daily  up  to  30  days  for  private  duty 
nursing;  prescription  drugs  and  medi- 
cines; diagnostic  X-rays  and  laboratory 
tests;  blood  or  plasma;  anesthetics  and 
oxygen;  X-ray,  radium,  or  Isotope  treat- 
ment; and  rental  of  medical  or  surgical 
equipment  such  as  wheelchairs. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  national  In- 
surance association  would  make  "stand- 
ard policies"  containing  at  least  these 
minimiun  benefits  available  for  no  more 
than  $150  to  all  persons  65  or  over,  re- 
gardless of  previous  health  history.  The 
"standard  policies"  are  to  be  guaranteed 
renewable. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  permits 
the  association,  with  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  offer  "alternative  policie^  which 
at  least  meet  the  same  purpose  fimd  dol- 
lar value  of  the  standard  policies. 

Such  policies  could  also  be  purchased 
with  the  tax  credit  funds.  The  provi- 
sion for  "alternative  policies"  will  pro- 
vide desirable  flexibility  to  insurance 
carriers  encouraging  theraf  to  offer  better 
policies  at  a  savings  to  the  elderly. 

I  have  been  assured  by  insurance  ex- 
perts that,  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, private  companies  could  provide 
the  minimum  benefits  outlined  in  the  bill 
for  no  more  than  $150. 

The  administration's  King-Anderson 
bill  would  not  provide  payment  for  any 
part  of  a  doctor's  services  in  home  or 
office,  nor  would  it  pay  a  surgeon's  fee 
or  for  medicines  used  outside  the  hos- 
pital. The  Schweiker  bill  would  cover 
these  items. 

The  administration  medicare  proposal 
makes  no  distinction  between  those  who 
need  help  with  their  medical  expenses 
and  those  who  do  not.  The  wealthy 
would  receive  the  same  help  as  the  poor. 
The  regressive  tax  increases  required 
imder  the  administration  social  security 
medicare  plan  would  mean  that  a  worker 
earning  $5,600  each  year  would  pay  as 
much  to  support  it  as  the  wealthy  busi- 
nessman making  $56,000  each  year. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  Schwei- 
ker bill  are  that  it  is  voluntary  rather 
than  compulsory;  it  would  pay  medical  as 
well  as  hospital  costs ;  it  would  aid  those 
really  in  need,  encouraging  people 
through  tax  incentives  to  help  them- 
selves; and  it  would  not  place  the  financ- 
ing burden  on  those  least  able  to  pay, 
young  people,  and  those  earning  less  than 
$5,600. 

In  addition,  this  plan  would  utilize  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  and  would  not  increase  the 
heavy  social  security  tax  burden,  now 
scheduled  to  reach  9.25  percent  by  1968. 
The  administration  medicare  plan 
would  increase  social  security  taxes  for 
both  employee  and  employer  by  0.45 
percent  and  boost  the  amount  of  taxable 
earnings  for  social  security  purposes  from 
$4,800  to  $5,600. 

To  the  worker  earning  $5,600  or  more, 
who  today  pays  $174  yearly  in  social  se- 
curity taxes,  for  example,  the  adminis- 
tration medicare  plan  would  mean  in- 
creased taxes  of  $25.20  to  support  medi- 
care. 
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Thus  a  25-year-old  worker  who  still 
has  40  years  of  social  security  contribu- 
tions to  make  before  retirement  can  ex- 
pect to  be  taxed  at  least  an  extra  $1,008 
during  his  working  years  to  pay  for  medi- 
care. His  employer  would  experience  an 
identical  increase,  making  a  total  tax 
boost  of  $2,016  to  pay  for  medicare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Schweiker  bill.  Its  enact- 
ment would  go  a  long  way  to  solve  the 
serious  health  care  problems  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

JAMES   M.   YATES 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  conaient  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced for  the  consideration  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Claims  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  a  private  bill  for 
the  relief  of  James  M.  Yates,  now  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  occasion  for  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  is  the  alleged  overpay- 
ment of  Mr.  Yates  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  during  his  second  and  third 
years  of  training  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  while  Mr.  Yates  attended 
Washington  University  as  a  graduate 
student.  The  Army  maintains  that  when 
the  sophomore  and  junior  years  of  ROTC 
training  are  compressed  the  student  shall 
be  considered  as  only  a  second  year  stu- 
dent and  therefore  not  eligible  for  com- 
mutation of  expenses  as  if  he  were  con- 
sidered to  be  a  third  year  student.  After 
his  second  year  of  training  without  pay- 
ment, the  student  advances  to  the  fourth 
year  where  he  is  eligible  for  such  com- 
mutation of  expenses. 

The  first  point  for  consideration  is  that 
Mr.  Yates  was  neither  a  sophomore  nor 
a  junior,  but  was  in  fact  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  a  program  of  3,  rather  than  4, 
years.  Second,  Mr.  Yates  has  indicated 
that  there  was  ho  reduction  in  ROTC 
class  time  or  assignments  as  a  result  of 
this  so-called  "compression."  Third,  the 
Army  has  since  changed  the  regula- 
tions—AR  145-350,  section  31— so  that 
the  regulations  regaa-ding  "compression" 
ai-e  no  longer  worded  in  terms  of  junior 
and  senior  years,  and  so  forth,  but  rather 
in  terms  of  the  "period  of  concurrent 
training."  This  change  went  into  effect 
on  May  15,  1963,  and  does  not  affect  Mr. 
Yates  who  at  the  time  of  his  "compres- 
sion" wa^  under  the  previous  provisions 
in  terms  of  junior,  senior  years,  and  so 
forth. 

The  amount  paid  to  Mr.  Yates  during 
the  period  of  his  "compression"  was 
$238.50.  The  Army  is  now  in  the  process 
of  withholding  $39.75  per  month  from 
Mr.  Yates'  monthly  salary  of  $222.40  as  a 
second  lieutenant.  I  am  now  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  relieve  Mr.  Yates  of  this 
alleged  indebtedness  of  $238.50  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  to  have  the 
Army  return  any  sums  which  may  have 
been  deducted  fron;i  Mr.  Yates'  monthly 
salary. 
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PUT  AN  END  TO  HELPING 
SUKARNO 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  Congress  actions  some  time  ago 
in  urging  the  cutting  off  of  further  aid  to 
Indonesia,  and  the  constant  stream  of 
insults  hurled  in  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  by  this  demi-Hitler,  Su- 
karno, it  is  surprising  to  note  that  this 
administration  has  not  yet  learned  its 
lesson. 

I  understand  that  Sukarno  has  sus- 
pended all  newspapers  except  those  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  government 
mouthpieces  because  he  claims  that  all 
private  newspapers  are  run  by  the  CIA. 
Sukarno's  government  has  taken  over 
three  U.S.  Information  Service  libraries 
in  Indonesia  so  far  and  government- 
inspired  riots  against  the  United  States 
continue  unabated. 

It  seems  incredible  that  our  State  De- 
partment and  the  administration  do  not 
take  Sukarno's  hint  and  stop  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  assistance  of  any  sort  to 
Indonesia. 

Two  years  ago,  I  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  off  further  American  aid  to 
Indonesia  with  the  proviso  that  the  Pres- 
ident could  continue  such  aid  if  he  con- 
sidered such  assistance  In  the  public 
interest. 

The  letter  of  this  aid  cutoff  has  been 
carried  out,  but  certainly  not  the  spirit. 
We  are  still  training  some  Indonesian 
military  here  in  the  United  States.    We 
still  are  supplying  funds  for  such  pro- 
grams as  malaria  eradication.    We  still 
maintain  a  Peace  Corps  contingent  in 
Indonesia   with    the   noble   purpose   of 
teaching  physical  education  to  students 
who  evidently  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
We  still  have  two  USIS  libraries  in 
Indonesia  which  Sukarno  will  undoubt- 
edly close  at  a  later  date  when  it  best 
suits  his  purpose  of  whipping  up  more 
anti-American  sentiment. 

We  have  tried  the  carrot  long  enough, 
and  it  has  been  an  expensive  carrot.  It 
has  not  worked.  So  let  us  withdraw  the 
carrot  and  remember  there  is  still  the 
stick. 

Even  the  former  "go  slow"  advocates 
in  our  dealings  with  Sukarno,  who  some- 
how could  not  believe  that  any  man 
could  be  as  completely  bad  as  Sukarno 
seemed,  have  had  enough. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1965.  edition  of  the  Detroit 
News,  entitled  "Quit  Helping  Sukarno," 
which  follows: 

Quit  Helping  Sukarno 
It  is  time  the  United  States  quit  turning 
the  other  cheek  to  President  Sukarno,  of  In- 
donesia in  view  of  that  two-bit  dictator's 
latest  insult  to  this  country. 

On  direct  orders  from  Sukarno  himself, 
the  Indonesian  Government  took  over  a 
third   U.S.   Information   Service   library   in 


Jakarta  after  17,000  Indonesians  took  part  In 
a  government-sponpored  demonstration 
against  the  United  States.  The  purpose  was 
to  protest  the  U.S.  airstrlkes  against  North 
Vietnam,  whose  Communist  government  la 
backed  by  Sukarno. 

In  recent  months,  Sukarno  had  displayed 
his  dlspleasvire  with  United  States  actions 
and  policies  by  closing  two  other  USIS  li- 
braries. Now  only  two  are  left  open  in  all 
of  Indonesia,  a  country  of  100  million  people. 
USIS  libraries,  highly  regarded  In  most 
countries,  often  are  given  credit  for  winning 
more  friends  and  infiuencing  more  people  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  than  any  other 
U.S.  program.  They  often  have  been  targets 
of  unsympathetic  governments,  probably  be- 
cause they  stock  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  providing  objective  accounts  of 
world  events  not  normally  available  In  coun- 
tries like  Indonesia. 

Sukarno  always  has  been  a  pain  in  the 
neck,  but  he  has  become  even  more  so  in 
recent  years.  With  his  domestic  economy  In 
a  mess,  he  has  engaged  In  more  and  more 
foreign  adventures.  After  having  bulldozed 
the  United  Nations  into  giving  him  West 
New  Guinea,  he  now  wants  territory  In 
North  Borneo  and  is  waging  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  to 
get  it.  He's  been  playing  footsie  with  the 
Communist  regimes  In  Pleplng  and  Hanoi, 
too. 

Congress  has  been  threatening  to  bar  all 
aid  to  Indonesia  unless  Sukarno  halts  his 
troublemaking.  The  least  the  United 
States  should  do  is  to  pull  out  its  libraries 
and  let  Sukarno  explain  to  his  people  why 
they've  lost  a  friend  and  supporter. 


\ 


FEDERAL  REGISTRAR  BILL 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government  in  as- 
suring to  all  eligible  citizens  the  right  to 
register  and  to  vote. 

The  specter  of  American  citizens  being 
summarily  and  prejudicially  prevented 
from  exercising  the  precious  franchise  of 
the  ballot  has  caused  widespread  na- 
tional concern. 

The  right  to  vote  is  basic  to  the  pro- 
motion of  constitutional  civil  rights.  Im- 
proved understanding  between  peoples  of  -* 
different  races  and  colors  can  be  pro- 
moted best  in  the  municipalities  and 
States  where  problems  of  this  type  exist. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  sub- 
stantial progress  can  result  until  racial 
discrimination  is  removed  from  voter 
registration  and  election  practices. 

The  bill  I  have  today  introduced  will 
permit  the  appointment  of  Federal  regis- 
trars to  facilitate  registration  and  voting 
procedures.  Penalties  for  violation  of  the 
proposed  law  are  also  set  forth.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  provision  in  my  bill  for 
the  voiding  of  any  election.  The  uncer- 
tainty and  unfairness  to  elected  public 
officials  which  might  result  from  the 
voiding  of  an  election  would  render  any 
such  provision  objectionable,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hoping  that  an  early 
hearing  on  this  bill  can  be  conducted  by 
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the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  that 
the  House  may  consider  this  subject  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


Republic  of  Estonia 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 24  commemorates  the  Independ- 
ence Day  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia, 
which  was  reestablished  47  years  ago  in 
the  closing  period  of  World  War  I. 

In  the  biief  period  between  the  two 
Great  Wars,  the  Estonian  people  devel- 
oped a  flourishing  nation.  This  nation, 
however,  suffered  greatly  during  World 
War  n  imder  both  Nazi  and  Soviet 
forces,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  Es- 
tonia was  subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  is  now  one  of  the  captives  of  the 
present  day  Communist  empire. 

It  is  especially  important  that  we  con- 
tinue cooperating  with  legitimate  lead- 
ers in  exile  who  are  the  true  spokesmen 
for  the  Estonian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  support  of  the  Eston- 
ian people's  strong  desire  for  independ- 
ence would  be  shown  if  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  instruct  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to 
place  the  Baltic  States  question  on  the 
U.N.  agenda  and  to  have  the  United  Na- 
tions request  the  Soviets  to  withdraw 
their  troops  and  controls  from  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  This  resolution 
would  also  call  upon  the  U.N.  to  conduct 
and  supervise  free  elections  in  these  three 
Baltic  nations  so  that  the  historic  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  of  peoples 
would  be  legitimately  applied  there.  I 
have  introduced  this  resolution  again 
this  year  and  urge  that  it  be  considered 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  also  especially  anxloiis  that  the 
House  establish  a  Special  Committee  on 
the' Captive  Nations,  believing  that  this 
would  be  a  most  effective  instrument  to 
expose  the  hypocrisy  of  Soviet  colonial- 
ism and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  world  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  captive  peoples  of  communism  for 
freedom  and  independence. 


UNDERWTTHHOLDING  OF  FEDERAL 
INCOME  TAX  FOR  1964 

Mrs.  REID  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
get  nearer  to  the  moment  of  truth  for 
most  American  taxpayers,  April  15,  It  Is 
suddenly  becoming  clear  to  many  people 
that  their  1964  withholding  of  income  tax 
will  not  be  adequate  to  cover  their  tax 


liability.  This  is  not  a  case  of  saying 
I  told  you  so  even  though  I  pointed  out 
that  this  was  being  done  last  year  as  a 
political  gimmick  or  a  pump  primer  to 
the  economy.  Schedules  set  up  follow- 
ing the  tax  cut  enactment  did  not  hon- 
estly reflect  the  tax  obligations  of  citi- 
zens in  almost  all  brackets  and  now  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  cough  up  $200  to 
$500  more  in  average  income  brackets. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  will  afford  the  innocent  taxpayer 
some  break  in  this  situation.  My  bill 
would  give  taxpayers  until  April  15,  1966, 
to  pay  one-half  of  the  1964  withholding 
tax  deficiency.  The  balance  of  this  defi- 
ciency would  be  spread  out  through  1965 
to  take  care  of  the  underwithholding  of 
1964  tax. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  has  great 
merit  and  it  will  obviate  any  need  of 
using  up  savings  or,  in  many  cases,  bor- 
rowing to  meet  the  April  15.  1965,  tax 
deadline.  The  American  taxpayer  is 
blameless  and,  moreover,  I  think  the  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  will  be  a  positive 
one  if  my  bill  passes. 


PROPOSED  DESIGNATION  OF 
MARCH  16  AS  GODDARD  DAY 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  hav6 
been  many  examples  throughout  our  his- 
tory of  men  who  were  far  ahead  of  their 
time,  men  whose  contributions  to  human 
thought  and  progress  became  known  only 
many  years  after  their  occurrence.  Such 
a  man  was  Dr.  Robert  Hutchings  God- 
dard.  who  in  1926  on  March  16  tested  and 
successfully  launched  a  liquid-fuel  rocket 
in  Worcester,  Mass.  Dr.  Goddard  is 
truly  the  father  of  our  modern  rocket 
systems. 

Only  in  recent  years,  have  Dr.  God- 
dard's  enormous  achievements  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  In  1959,  Con- 
gress voted  to  award  a  gold  medal  to  Dr. 
Goddard  posthumously  for  his  efforts, 
and  this  medal  was  presented  to  his 
widow  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  in 
Greenbelt,  Md. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
is  pardonably  proud  of  this  famous  son, 
who  was  not  only  born  in  our  State,  but 
educated  there  as  well  at  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  Clark  Uni- 
versity. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  promote  public  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  our  Nation's  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  aeronautics  and 
space  technology  by  designating  March 
16  as  Goddard  Day. 

An  identical  measure,  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Saltonstall  has 
already  won  the  approval  of  that  body. 
Congressman  Donohue.  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  represents  Dr.  Goddard's  home 
city  of  Worcester  has  also  introduced  this 


measure  and  worked  hard  for  its  passage. 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  them  in  urging 
prompt  House  enactment  of  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  a  great  American  sci- 
entist. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.    2112 
A  bin  to  promote  public  knowledge  of  prog- 
ress and  achievement  in  astronautics  and 
related  sciences  through  the  designation  of 
a  special  day  In  honor  of  Doctor  Robert 
Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father  of  modern 
rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Congress   hereby  finds  that  rapid  advances 
and  developments  in  the  fields  of  astronau- 
tics and  related  sciences  are  having  an  in- 
creasing  impact   on   the   dally  lives  of  the 
people,  the  national  security,  and  long-range 
human    progress.     It   is    therefore    desirable 
and  appropriate  that  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote greater  public  knowledge  of  the  prog- 
ress and  achievement  being  brought  about 
in  these  fields,  and  for  that  purpose  to  pro- 
vide for  special   recognition   and   honor  to 
Doctor  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father 
of  modern  rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics, 
and  to  designate  and  set  aside  a  special  day 
to  honor  his  memory  and  his  accomplish- 
ments./ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
shall  promote  public  knowledge  of  progress 
and  achievement  in  the  field  of  astronautics 
and  related  sciences  by  providing  for  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  meetings,  and  other  ac- 
tivities on  March  16  of  each  year,  a  day  to 
be  known  and  celebrated  as  Goddard  Day  In 
honor  of  the  epKJchal  achievement  in  these 
fields  by  the  late  Doctor  Robert  Hutchings 
Goddard. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  officials  of  the  Government  and 
the  public  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies, 
meetings,  and  other  activities  held  in  ob- 
servance of  Goddard  Day. 
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FEDERAL     ELECTRIC     POWER    DE- 
BACLE—BPA  CRITICIZED  BY  GAO 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bon- 
neyille  Power  Administration  is  misrep- 
resenting its  financial  position  to  all  of 
us  according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Last  week  I  made  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive statement  to  this  body  concerning 
the  Federal  reclamation-power  program 
in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  re- 
payment debacle  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  It  was  not  my  intention 
at  that  time  to  expand  my  remarks  to 
Include  what  might  be  called  the  Fed- 
eral power  debacle.  However,  the  re- 
cent Comptroller  General's  report  to  the 
Congress  on  GAO's  examination  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  fi- 
nancial statements  for  fiscal  year  1963 
has  prompted  me  to  comment  further. 

I  will  not  rei)ort  fully  on  this  matter 
at  this  time,  since  time  has  not  permitted 


a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  implications 
of  the  February  16  report.  Today,  I 
merely  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  very  serious  indictment 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion's financial  statements  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  For  example,  he  states 
the  categorical  opinion  that  the  financial 
statements  of  BPA  "do  not  present  fairly 
the  results  of  power  operations  or  the 
financial  position  of  the  integrated 
power  system."  He  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  financial  statements  do  not 
properly  disclose  the  combined  results  of 
electric-power  generating,  transmitting, 
and  marketing  operations  and  proper 
disclosure  is  essential  to  evaluating  the 
adequacy  of  power  rates  to  recover  the 
cost  of  producing  and  transmitting  elec- 
tric power  and  energy,  as  required  by  the 
Bonneville  Project  Act  and  other  author- 
izing legislation. 

The  implications  of  the  report  are 
clear.  BPA  has  been  dishonest  to  the 
American  people  by  claiming  only  a  $5.5 
million  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1963.  The 
Comptroller  General's  report  clearly 
states: 

If  the  financial  statements  for  fiscal  year 
1963  had  been  prepared  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Including  a 
proper  presentation  of  total  power-generat- 
ing costs,  we  estimate  that  the  net  deficit 
reported  for  fiscal  year  1963  would  have 
again  exceeded  $13  million. 

This  is  the  sixth  straight  year  for  these 
serious  deficits. 

Included  in  the  report  is  a  letter  the 
Comptroller  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  December  18,  1964,  which 
concludes  with  the  statement: 

The  need  for  firm  cost  allocations  has 
existed  for  several  years  without  being  satis- 
factorily corrected  or  resolved.  Since  fiscal 
year  1954,  we  have  been  unable  to  render  an 
opinion,  without  qualification,  that  the  fi- 
nancial position  and  results  of  operations  of 
the  integrated  power  system  have  been  fairly 
presented  In  financial  statements,  because 
this  matter  has  not  been  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. This  matter  Is  now  accentuated  and 
compounded  by  the  use  of  revised  tentative 
cost  allocations  for  two  projects. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  and  the 
failure  to  properly  disclose  the  cost  of  gen- 
erating power  in  the  financial  statements,  we 
have  concluded  that,  vintil  financial  state- 
ments are  prepared  by  the  Administrator  that 
fully  disclose  and  fairly  present  the  financial 
results  of  power  operations  and  the  financial 
position  of  the  integrated  power  system  In 
conformity  with  the  principles,  standards, 
and  related  requiremente  for  accounting  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  for  executive  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent,  .our  continued  exami- 
nations ofHhese  financial  statements  will 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  Accordingly,  until 
appropriate  principles  relating  to  financial- 
statement  disclosure  are  adopted  and  ap- 
plied, our  audits  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration hereafter  will  not  include  an 
examination  of  the  financial  statements  re- 
lating to  the  Colvimbla  River  power  S3rstem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office — which  is  a  part 
of  the  legislative  branch — is  a  serious 
indictment  of  the  operations  of  a  Federal 
power  marketing  agency  which  cannot, 
and  must  not  be  taken  lightly  by  the 
Congress.  However,  it  is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  revelations  about  the  current 
status  of  the   Federal  power  program 


recently.  When  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  analyze  the  Comptroller's  re- 
port more  fully,  I  will  discuss  the  ques- 
tion in  more  detail  with  my  colleagues 
here  on  the  floor. 


IMPENDING  REAPPORTIONMENT 
CRISIS 

Mrs.  REID  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  and  the  States  of  our  Nation  are 
faced  this  year  with  a  crisis  unique  in 
all  our  history — a  crisis  that  concerns  us 
all,  and  one  that  demands  our  time,  our 
thought,  and  our  efforts  toward  its  solu- 
tion. 

I  am  referring,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  im- 
pending reapportionment  crisis  in  which 
the  legislative  makeup  of  at  least  40 
of  the  50  States  will  become  imcon- 
stitutional  unless  they  reapportion  both 
State  houses  on  the  one-man,  one-vote 
basis. 

As  this  pressing  subject  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  me,  it  was  with 
deep  interest  that  I  noted  the  address 
given  by  my  friend  and  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  Honorable 
Howard  Callaway,  before  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly  on  February  10. 

Mr.  Callaway  has  joined  with  me  and 
at  least  66  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  introducing  a  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  return  to  the 
people  of  the  sovereign  States  the  right  to 
apportion  one  house  of  a  bicameral  leg- 
islature on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion. 

It  was  in  support  of  this  amendment 
and  in  hope  of  its  passage  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  addressed  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly.  And  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  this  body  that 
shortly  after  Mr.  Callaway  had  con- 
cluded his  remarks,  the  Georgia  Senate, 
like  the  Georgia  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  them,  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  a  resolution  to  call 
a  constitutional  convention  to  deal  with 
the  reapportionment  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  interest 
shared  by  all  of  us  in  this  grave  matter, 
under  unanim($us  consent  I  insert  the  re- 
marks of  jpay'able  colleague,  given  in 
Georgia  on  February  10,  in  the  Record: 

Address  by  Representative  Howard  H.  Calla- 
WAT  Before  the  Georgia  State  Senate, 
Febrttary  10,  1965 

Governor  Geer,  members  of  the  senate.  It 
is  Indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  appear  before 
you  today.  I  come  not  as  a  Republican,  or  as 
a  Democrat,  but,  as  one  who  shares  with  you 
an  overriding  concern,  a  goal  that  guides  our 
every  effort.  That  concern,  that  goal,  my  fel- 
low Georgians,  is  the  good  of  our  great  State 
of  Georgia.  It  Is  In  the  Interests  of  Georgia 
that  I  come  before  you  today,  and  it  is  of  the 
Interests  of  Georgia  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

My  appearance  today  is  prompted  by  many 
things — not  the  least  of  which  Is  your  own 
action — an  act  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  is  the  first  request  that  I 
ever  received  from  the  Georgia  General  As- 


sembly. You  have  asked  my  support  for  a 
constitutional  convention  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  in  order  to  return  to  the 
people  their  sovereign  right  to  determine  the 
composition  of  their  own  State  legislatures, 
a  right  that  was  taken  from  them  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  of  last  Jvme.  "* 

And  It  is  on  this  subject  that  I  wish  to 
speak — the  subject  of  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  to  allow  the  people  of 
each  State  to  apportion  one  house  of  their 
State  legislatures  on  factors  other  than 
population. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Union — in  which  certain  powers  were 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
remainder  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people — and  until  1962,  Federal  courts  uni- 
versally refused  to  enter  Into  the  matter  of 
legislative  or  congressional  apportionment, 
regardless  of  the  alleged  constitutional  basis 
upon  which  such  challenge  was  made. 

Then  In  March  1962,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  overturned  these  precedents  by  ruling 
that  Federal  courts  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  apportioning  of  State  legislatures. 

And  In  June  1964,  the  Supreme  Covu-t,  by 
a  6-to-3  decision,  held  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  requires 
that  both  houses  ofa  bicameral  legislature 
must  be  apportioned  on  a  population  basis  as 
nearly  as  Is  practicable. 

There  are  two  basic  philosophies  of  appor- 
tionment and  representation.  One  is  the 
purely  democratic  concept  that  population  is 
the  sole  Justifiable  basis  for  representation  In 
either  a  unicameral  or  bicameral  legislature. 
The  other  Is  the  traditional  concept  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  that  geography, 
history,  economic  Interests,  and  other  factors 
shoiild  be  given  consideration  in  one  house 
of  a  bicameral  legislature. 

Adding  support  for  the  traditional  concept 
is  the  strong  feeling  of  most  Americans  that 
the  people  of  each  sovereign  State  should  be 
given  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves 
the  factors  which  should  govern  the  selec- 
tion of  their  own  assemblies. 

This  principle  was  expressly  embodied  In 
the  U.S.  Constitution  In  the  creation  of  the 
Congress,  with  population  the  controlling 
factor  In  representation  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  geography  or  State  Interests 
the  controlling  factor  In  representation  In 
the  Senate.  Each  State  has  two  Senators  re- 
gardless of  size.  So  Important  Is  this  prin- 
ciple that  It  remains  the  only  part  of  the 
Constitution  that  cannot  be  amended.  No 
amendment  may  be  offered  to  reduce  the  rep- 
resentation of  any  State  in  the  Senate  with- 
out Its  consent. 

A  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  June  15  de- 
cisions may  be  found  In  the  fact  that  a 
larger  number  of  the  States  have  patterned 
their  legislatures  after  the  example  set  by 
the  Constitution  for  the  Congress.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, at  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
Philadelphia,  patterned  our  Federal  Legis- 
lature after  the  bicameral  system  then  exist- 
ing In  three  States:  Vermont,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Georgia.  Our  Interest  in  this  issue,  my 
fellow  Georgians,  Is  xinlquely  historic  among 
all  the  States. 

Recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
legislative  reapportionment  are  not  based  on 
sound  legal  principles.  The  Supreme  Coxirt 
should  not  change  the  Intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution without  further  amendment.  On  this, 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said  In  his  dissent: 

"The  Constitution  is  not  a  panacea  for 
every  blot  upon  the  public  welfare,  nor 
should  this  Coiirt,  ordained  as  a  Judicial 
body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general  haven  for 
reform  movements.  The  Constitution  is  an 
instrument  of  Government,  fundamental  to 
which  Is  the  premise  that  In  a  diffusion  of 
governmental  authority  lies  the  greatest 
promise  that  this  Nation  will  realize  liberty 
for  all  Its  citizens. 

"This  Court,  limited  in  function  in  accord- 
ance with  that  premise,  does  not  serve  Its 
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high  purpose  when  it  exceeds  its  authority 
even  to  satisfy  justified  impatience  with  the 
slow  workings  of  the  political  process." 

Prior  to  June  15,  1964,  between  two-thirds 
and  three-fourths  of  the  States  used  factors 
other  than,  or  in  addition  to,  population  in 
apportioning  one  house  of  their  bicameral 
legislature,  and  the  second  house  being  based 
primarily  upon  population.  Among  the 
Original  Thirteen  States  which  formed  the 
Union,  several  did  not  base  either  legisla- 
tive body  on  direct  population. 

The  theory  of  bicameralism  is  that  one 
house  reflects  the  popular  will  at  any  given 
time — while  the  other  house — apportioned  on 
factors  in  addition  to  mere  nvunbers  of  peo- 
ple— provides  a  more  calm  and  mature 
Judgment,  and  prevents  or  minimizes  the 
excesses  of  the  masses.  The  whole  system  is 
then  in  delicate  balance,  providing  majority 
rule,  but  always  protecting  minority  rights. 
Today,  the  Court  has  by  its  fiat  removed  one 
of  these  balances. 

If  the  theory  of  bicameralism  is  unjust  in 
a  State  legislature,  it  is  also  unjust  in  the 
Federal  Government,  where  226,000  Alaskans 
elect  as  many  U.S.  Senators  as  17  million 
New  Yorkers.  It  is  then  also  unjust  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
where  176,000  Icelanders  have  as  many  votes 
as  the  450  million  people  of  India.  And  I 
might  mention  that  this  disparity  in  the 
United  Nations  is  over  30  times  greater  than 
the  disparity  between  Echols  County  and 
Fulton  County  In  our  Georgia  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Obviously,  as  history  attests,  it  has  been 
a  workable;  effective  plan  of  government  with 
built-in  buffers — which  we  refer  to  as  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Earl  Warren,  then  Governor  of  California, 
said  in  1948:  "Many  California  counties  are 
far  more  important  in  the  life  of  the  State 
than  their  population  bears  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  State.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  never  been  In  favor  of  restricting 
their  representation  to  the  State  senate  on  a 
strictly  population  basis.  It  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
country  gave  balanced  representation  to  the 
States  of  the  Union,  equal  representation  in 
one  House,  and  proportionate  representation 
in  the  other.  Moves  have  been  made  to  upset 
the  balanced  representation  In  our  State, 
even  though  it  has  served  us  well  and  is 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  American  tradition 
and  the  pattern  of  our  National  Government. 
Our  State  has  made  almost  unbelievable 
progress  under  our  present  system  of  legisla- 
tive representation.  I  believe  we  should 
keep  It." 

What,  one  must  then  wonder,  induced 
Justice  Warren  to  change  his  mind?  Es- 
pecially when  one  considers  the  effect  of  re- 
apportionment on  the  State  of  California. 
Under  the  new  Supreme  Court  decisions,  21 
out  of  40  members  of  the  California  Senate 
would  be  elected  from  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
leaving  only  19  senators  to  represent  the  rest 
of  that  vast  State. 

But  California  is  not  alone  with  her  prob- 
lem— the  legislative  makeup  of  at  least  40 
of  the  50  States  couM  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  new  ruling. 

My  fellow  Georgians,  since  the  decision  of 
June  15,  many  voices  have  been  raised  in 
righteous  protest  against  the  Court  and  its 
actions.  But  looking  back  in  our  history,  one 
voice  stands  out  as  a  warning  to  all  of  us. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  the  year  1823  that: 
"there  is  no  danger  I  apprehend  so  much  as 
the  consolidation  of  our  Government  by  the 
nolselebs,  and  therefore  unalarming,  instru- 
mentality of  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  only  recourse  now  available  to  the 
people  to  regain  their  prerogatives  of  repre- 
sentative government  is.  for  the  Congress 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion (or  for  34  States  to  petition  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention)  which  would  enable 
each  State  to  apportion,  If  It  so  desired,  at 


least  one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors 
other   than   population. 

To  this  end,  my  fellow  Georgians,  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  proposing  just  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  My  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  199,  states  that  "nothing  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall 
prohibit  a  State,  having  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature, from  apportioning  the  membership  of 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
population,  if  the  citizens  of  the  State  shall 
by  majority  vote  assent  to  the  plan." 

This  is  a  reasonable  approach,  and  one  that 
has  the  support  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, of  liberals  and  conservatives,  of 
northerners  and  southerners.  This  identical 
bill  has  been  Introduced  by  Representatives 
Samuel  Stratton,  a  Democrat  from  New 
York  State,  and  by  "Bo"  Callaway,  a  Repub- 
lican from  the  State  of  Georgia — surely  this 
proves  my  point. 

And  why  this  divergent  and  widespread 
backing?  Because  we  are  reasonable  men. 
Because  we  do  not  seek  to  thwart  the  Court, 
and  we  do  not  seek  to  back  ourselves  into 
a  corner  with  outlandish  approaches.  In- 
stead we  seek  a  legitimate  means  to  give 
the  people  a  choice  in  their  method  of  ap- 
portionment— further,  the  people  will  be  us- 
ing the  one-man  one-vote  method  to  make 
the  choice  itself. 

To  this  end,  my  fellow  Georgians,  68  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(34  Democrats  and  34  Republicans)  have  in- 
troduced similar  proposals. 

To  this  end  38  Democrat  and  Republican 
cosponsors  signed  Senator  Dirksen's  pro- 
posed amendment  at  the  time  that  it  was 
introduced — and  since  that  day,  many  Sen- 
ators have  introduced  similar  proposals. 

And  to  this  end,  at  least  nine  State  legis- 
latures, five  State  senates,  and  three  State 
houses  (one  of  them  Georgia)  have  passed 
the  resolution  that  calls  for  a  constitutional 
convention  to  deal  with  the  reapportionment 
amendment.  And  this  has  taken  place  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks. 

Surely  these  facts  alone  explain  why  so 
many  Democrats  and  so  many  Republicans 
are  confident  that  this  amendment  will  pass. 
Let  us  share  their  optimism,  my  fellow 
Georgians,  and  let  us  as  well  keep  in  mind 
that  it  has  been  the  history  of  constitu- 
tional amendments  that  if  they  were  rea- 
sonable, they  were  then  ratified  by  the 
States.  There  is  no  more  reasonable,  no 
more  Justifiable  amendment  than  the  one 
we  speak  of  today. 

We  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
what  will  happen.  Neither  I  nor  anyone  else 
could  assure  that  this  amendment  will  pass 
the  Congress.  But  I  can  assure  you  of  two 
things.  First,  that  I  will  lise  every  means 
in  my  power  and  every  resource  at  my  com- 
mand to  achieve  our  goal.  To  do  less  would 
surely  betray  the  honor  and  trust  bestowed 
on  me  In  this  petition  from  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives.  And  second,  I  can 
report  to  you  that  this  amendment  has,  and 
Is  gaining  favorable  consideration  through- 
out the  Congress,  including  many  of  the 
members  of  our  Georgia  delegation — most  of 
whom  I  have  approached  on  the  subject. 

Let  me  further  state  clearly  that  I  do  not 
presume  to  tell  this  august  body  what  to  do. 
But  I  do  feel  a  genuine  duty  to  report  the 
situation  as  I  see  it,  so  that  this  body  may 
deliberate  with  all  the  facts  at  hand.  In 
the  light  of  the  facts,  then — let  us  here  tp 
Georgia  study  the  Issues  with  all  the 
thoughtful  attention  we  can  muster,  let  us 
weigh  the  issues,  let  us  deliberate,  and  let 
us  give  the  strongest  consideration  to  our 
own  plan  of  action,  always  letting  our  deci- 
sions be  guided  by  our  commonsense  and 
patriotic  interest  in  the  future  of  our  State 
and  Nation.  I  am  confident  that  this  will 
be  done. 

May  our  work,  with  Ood's  blessing,  con- 
tribute to  the  good  of  America,  and  the 
greatness  of  Georgia. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  47  years 
ago  the  Estonian  people  proclaimed  their 
nation  an  independent  republic.  This 
was  a  great  moment,  not  only  for  Esto- 
nia, but  for  the  entire  free  world.  After 
years  of  oppression  by  czarist  Russia,  it 
appeared  that  this  industrious  and  imag- 
inative people  had  finally  secured  their 
freedom.  The  speed  with  which  they 
implemented^  a  working  democracy 
would  be  significant  under  any  circum- 
stances; in  the  face  of  Soviet  hypocrisy, 
it  is  awesome. 

Later  that  year,  on  November  15,  1918, 
Lenin  declared  all  peoples  of  former 
czarist  Russia  free  to  secede  from  Russia. 
Thirteen  days  later,  in  a  complete  breach 
of  promise,  Soviet  troops  invaded  Esto- 
nia. The  people  of  that  diminutive 
nation  rose  to  face  the  armies  of  the 
neighboring  giant  and  in  a  display  of 
heroism  seldom  equaled  in  modern  times, 
repelled  the  invader  for  14  months.  On 
February  2, 1920,  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
a  peace  treaty,  renouncing  voluntarily 
and  forever,  all  rights  of  sovereignty  held 
by  Russia  over  the  people  and  territory 
of  Estonia. 

In  April  1919,  while  the  war  of  libera- 
tion was  in  progress,  a  constitutional 
assembly  was  convened  which  was  elect- 
ed on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage. 
This  assembly,  truly  representing  the 
Estonian  people,  adopted  a  democratic 
constitution  and  legislated  a  sweeping 
agrarian  reform,  eliminating  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  large  estates,  a  legacy  of 
feudal  times.  On  September  22,  1921, 
Estonia  was  adn^itted  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  Thus,  in  both  the  domestic  area 
and  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  Estonia 
was  establishing  herself  in  a  most  pro- 
gressive and  enviable  fashion.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  Estonian  democracy 
was  firmly  rooted;  one  needs  only  to  re- 
call the  abortive  Communist  coup  d'etat 
of  1924,  which  failed  completely. 

Since  that  time,  however,  through 
treachery  and  brute  force,  the  Russians 
have  again  occupied  Estonia,  setting  up  a 
puppet  government  subsei^vient  to  them, 
and  trying  to  effect  the  sovietization  of 
the  country.  However,  as  the  Commu- 
nists have  discovered,  it  is  impossible  to 
break  the  spirit  and  love  of  freedom 
which  have  always  characterized  the  Es- 
tonian people.  After  the  reoccupation 
of  the  country  in  1944,  a  new  reign  of 
terror  claimed  10  percent  of  the  Estonian 
population.  Still  the  Estonians  remained 
willing,  as  they  do  today,  to  lay  dovim 
their  lives  in  order  to  keep  the  light  of 
liberty  flickering  in  the  land.  They  be- 
came no  more  submissive,  and  in  1949 
the  Russians  were  forced  to  deport  thou- 
sands of  Estonian  farmers  before  even 
attempting  to  organize  agricultural  col- 
lectives. 

And  so,  as  we  solemnly  commemorate 
that  bright  and  hopeful  day  of  47  years 
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ago,  let  us  assure  the  Estonian  people  of 
our  intention  never  to  acquiesce  to  the 
permanent  captivity  of  their  nation. 
Living,  as  they  are,  under  the  brutal  yoke 
of  Soviet  imperialism.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  that  they  know  of  our 
continuing  fidelity  to  jfche  ideal  of  Esto- 
nian independence. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced,  for  appropriate  referral  to 
the  Veterans'  Committee,  a  bill  to  reopen 
for  1  year  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance program  for  insurable  war  vet- 
erans. 

Last  year  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
limited  reopening  of  this  enormously 
beneficial  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
think  that  circumstances  warrant  a  re- 
evaluation  with  a  view  toward  granting 
full  reinstatement. 

Public  Law  88-644  will  permit  the 
grant  of  GI  insurance  to  the  service-con- 
nected disabled  next  May  1.  It  also  per- 
mits the  issuance  of  insurance  to  certain 
uninsurable  non-service-connected  vet- 
erans. Present  law  excludes  insurable 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea  who 
have  not  established  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  the  existence  of  a  service- 
connected  disability.  Tj 

In  the  last  Congress!  I  sponsored  legis- 
lation which  would  have  reopened  the  in- 
surance program  to  all  veterans,  regard- 
less of  disability,  for  a  1-year  period.  A 
substantial  measure  of  this  objective  was 
achieved  with  Public  Law  88-644.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  to  extend  this 
unique  program  to  all  of  America's  vet- 
erans who,  within  the  originally  stipu- 
lated time  periods  following  the  Nation's 
conflicts,  did  not  enroll. 

Many  veterans  unfortunately  did  not 
anticipate  that  their  right  to  enlist  would 
be  cut  off  in  such  a  short  time.  In  con- 
trast, veterans  of  World  War  I  were 
granted  33  years  in  which  to  apply  for 
Government  Insurance.  And  there  was, 
amongst  many  of  oui'  younger  m$n,  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  a 
lack  of  knowledge  which  painfully  coin- 
cided with  readjustment  difficulties  im- 
mediately following  the  war. 

Last  year,  I  quoted  figures  before  the 
Veterans  Committee  which  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  attractiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  aid  to  veterans  and  their 
families.  I  said  that  the  average  net 
annual  premium  charged  by  some  lead- 
ing private  firms  for  5-year  insurance  at 
age  35  would  be  about  $6.65  per  $1,000  of 
insurance,  compared  with  only  $1.20  for 
NSLI. 

A  full  reopening  would  entail  no  sub- 
stantial cast  to  the  Government.  Veter- 
ans who  sAbscribe  would  Incur  additional 
charges  clvering  the  expenses  of  admin- 
istration, Vnd  the  cost  of  any  medical 
examinatioh  or  special  tests  required  by 
the  Administration  in  connection  with 
the  issuing  of  the  Insurance  would  be 
levied  against  the  applicant. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  strictures  of  fair  play 
and  equity  demand  that  we  take  this 
positive  step  in  restoring  to  many  veter- 
ans the  right  to  insurance  wihch  was  so 
abruptly  terminated  in  1951.  I  cannot 
stress  too  sharply  the  need  for  this  relief 
which  is  felt  in  so  many  quarters. 

We  have  believed,  and  continue  to  be- 
lieve, that  those  Americans  who  carried 
the  ultimate  burden  of  waging  war 
should  be  extended  certain  privileges  to 
compensate  for  their  great  service  and 
to  represent  the  overwhelming  debt  of 
gratitude  owed  by  us  all.  NSLI,  as  much 
as  the  educational  bill,  characterized  a 
worthy  and  eminently  deserving  ap- 
proach. I  think  we  should  recognize  the 
shortcomings  which  marred  the  original 
granting  of  the  GI  insurance  by  rein- 
stating the  right  to  those  who  through 
circumstances  did  not  enlist  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  my  bill  will  be 
accorded  a  sympathetic  and  favorable 
action  by  the  Congress.  And  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
for  a  reopening  of  the  insurance  pro- 
gram to  all  insurable  veterans. 


CONSERVATION  SHOULD  BE 

STRENGTHENED,  NOT  WEAKENED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
person  who  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
field  of  conservation,  I  have  been  able  to 
applaud  most  of  the  efforts  of  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  in  this 
vital  area  of  national  concern.  When  our 
years  of  effort  culminated  in  the  passage 
of  the  wilderness  bill  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  I  anticipated  bigger  and  bet- 
ter conservation  programs  which  would 
extend  to  air  and  water  pollution,  two 
serious  national  problems. 

Just  as  I  have  supported  vital  con- 
servation programs  in  the  past  and 
worked  for  their  passage,  I  must  now,  in 
the  same  spirit,  rise  to  reflect  the  grave 
concern  of  conservation  workers  in  my 
district  and  throughout  thb  country  at 
the  proposals  in  the  196^^udget  which 
will  curtail  these  proven  farm  conserva- 
tion programs  of  the  past.  The  Johnson 
administration  has  proposed  that  the 
$220  million  agricultural  conservation 
program — ACP — which  is  administered 
by  local  ASC  committees  be  cut  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  next  fiscal  year.  While  there 
are  many  aspects  of  the  farm  program 
which  engender  hostility  and  inject  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  into  the  American  farm, 
the  ACP  program  is  uniformly  hailed  as 
a  landmark  in  effective  cooperation  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  program  is  designed  to  encourage 
conservation  by  sharing  with  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  woodland  owners  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  approved  soil-building 
and  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices, 
including  related  wildlife-conserving 
practices,  which  farmers  generally  would 
not  perform  to  the  needed  extent  with 
their  own  resources.  The  rate  of  cost- 
sharing  (which  may  be  in  the  form  of 
conservation  materials  and  services  or  a 
payment  after  completion  of  the  prac- 


tice) averages  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  cost. 

Conservation  measures  for  which  cost- 
sharing  is  offered  include  those  which  are 
primarily  for,  first,  establishment  of  per- 
manent protective  cover;  second,  im- 
provement and  protection  of  established 
vegetative  cover;  third,  conservation  and 
disposal  of  water;  fourth,  establishment 
of  temporary  vegetative  cover;  fifth, 
temporary  protection  of  soil  from  wind 
and  water  erosion,  and  sixth,  benefits  to 
wildlife. 

Under  the '1963  program,  new  or  addi- 
tional practices  were  established  on 
1,127,980  farms  and  ranches,  consisting 
of  169  million  acres  of  cropland  and  405 
million  acres  of  farmland.  The  follow- 
ing practices,  along  with  others,  were  In- 
stalled under  the  1963  program: 
[In  thousands] 

Constructing  water  storage  reservoirs 

(structures) 57 

Constructing  terraces  (acres) 651 

Establishing      stripcropping      systems 

(acres) 355 

Establishing    permanent    sod    water- 
ways  (acres) 42 

Establishing   or    improving    enduring 

vegetative  cover   (acres) 5,493 

Controlling    competitive    shrubs    on 

range  or  pasture   (acres) 1,963 

Water    supply    and    management    on 

existing      cropland      and      pasture 

through : 
Better    Irrigated    land    practices 

(farms) 25 

Better  drainage  practices  (farms)  _        53 

Planting  trees  and  shrubs  (acres) 224 

Improving     stands     of     forest     trees 

(acres) , 183 

Funds  are  distributed  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  conservation 
needs.  They  are,  in  turn,  distributed  by 
the  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation State  committees  to  counties, 
and  the  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  county  committees  make 
commitments  of  conservation  practice 
cost  sharing  to  eligible  persons. 

Loans  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration are  used  to  make  advance  pay- 
ments to  vendors  for  conservation  mate- 
rials and  services  furnished  to  fanners 
and  ranchers  prior  to  the  time  funds  are 
appropriated  each  year.  Repayment  is 
made  from  balances  of  prior  appropria- 
tions or  from  new  funds  appropriated. 

The  effect  of  a  cut  from  $220  million 
to  $120  million  in  ACP  expenditures 
would  certainly  deter  the  steady  record 
of  progress  which  has  been  achiveed  by 
ASC  offices  throughout  the  17th  Ohio 
District  as  well  as  the  entire  State  of 
Ohio  and  Nation.  I  will  use  every  effort 
to  have  this  cut  canceled  and  the  full 
ACP  figure  appropriated  for  1966.  I 
have  always  been  a  stanch  advocate  of 
economy  but  miserly  handling  of  funds 
which  promote  conservation  is  not  econ- 
omy. It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  100 
other  places  where  $100  million  can  be 
cut  which  in  no  way  would  jeopardize 
our  greatest  natural  resource,  our  land. 

The  thought  of  cutting  $20  million 
from  the  technical  assistance  which 
farmers  receive  from  local  soU  conserva- 
tion districts  is,  when  added  to  the  40- 
percent  slash  in  ACP  funds,  the  straw 
that  bresiks  the  camel's  back.  Some- 
where along  the  line,  the  President  has 
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gotten  some  bad  advice  because  the  un- 
tiring, professional  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service — SCS — is  one  of  the 
few  which  has  broad  general  support  by 
taxpayers  and  farmers  alike.  It  has  no 
politics,  little  bureaucracy,  and  a  meri- 
torious record  of  accomplishment.  I 
have  conferred  with  most  of  the  soil  con- 
ser\ationists  in  our  seven-county  con- 
giressional  district  and  find  this  proposed 
cut  would  seriously  curtail  their  bene- 
ficial activities.  In  many  cases,  SCS 
districts  would  have  to  cut  their  tech- 
nical assistance  staff  in  half. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  districts 
have  an  unpaid  board  of  supervisors  who 
oversee  the  professional  work  in  their 
area.  Without  exception,  each  SCS  dis- 
trict in  my  section  of  Ohio  is  adding 
more  and  more  cooperators  to  the  pro- 
gram each  year.  Their  annual  reports 
are  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  satis- 
fying resumes  of  governmental  activity 
which  I  read  each  year. 

The  suggestion  that  a  rotary  fund  be 
set  up  to  which  the  farmers  would  pay 
on  an  assessed  basis  for  technical  assist- 
ance received  from  the  SCS  would  stunt 
the  growth  of  conseiTation  among  farm- 
ers. As  a  practical  matter,  most  SCS 
technicians,  their  staff  cut  in  half  at  the 
outset  by  this  slash  in  funds,  would  have 
their  effectiveness  severely  hampered  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  spend  more  of 
their  time  explaining  why  it  is  now  nec- 
essary to  charge  for  services  which  were 
formerly  free  than  in  advising  th9 
farmer  on  constructive  conservation 
practices. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  placed  great  stress  on  beautifi- 
cation  of  our  countryside  and  better 
conservation  practices.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  address 
our  efforts  toward  workable  programs  in 
the  fields  of  air  and  water  pollution.  It 
is  distressing  that  our  efforts  now  have 
to  be  applied  toward  rescuing  from  ob- 
livion the  fine  existing  programs  of  the 
agriculture  conservation  progrSim  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  cut 
of  $100  milUon  in  ACP  funds  and  $20 
million  in  SCS  funds  would  definitely  be 
a  backward  step  in  the  Great  Society. 
Soil  conservation  is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense in  the  vital  endeavor  of  preserving 
our  natural  habitat  and  assuring  a  fu- 
ture supply  of  food  and  fiber  and  I 
strongly  oppose  any  cut  in  these  frugal, 
constructive  services. 


) 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALARIES  FOR  THE   SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi- 
tionally the  salaries  of  Justices  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  have  equalled  or 
exceeded  the  salaries  paid  to  both  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Through  passage  of  the  Government 
Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1964, 
the  salary  for  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  raised  to  $43,000  per  annum.  By 
contrast,  the  annual  salary  of  the  Chief 
Justice  was  set  at  only  $40,000  and  that 
for  the  Associate  Justices  at  $39,500. 
This  discrepancy  arose  from  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  in  the  Senate  by 
a  narrow  vote  of  46  to  40.  The  Senate's 
action  overturned  the  recommendation 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittes  of  both  Houses,  the  1954  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Judicial  and  Con- 
gressional Salaries,  and  the  1963  Report 
of  the  Randall  Commission. 

Senator  Gruening,  of  Alaska,  who 
voted  with  the  majority  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Senate  amendment  last  year,  has 
now  introduced  legislation  providing  for 
a  return  to  the  traditional  salary  rela- 
tionship for  high  echelon  officials  of 'the 
three  branches  of  Government. 

Our  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances  has  often  led  to  disagree- 
ment among  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches.  But  our  interac- 
tions, nevertheless,  should  always  be  gov- 
erned by  the  sound  dictates  of  mutual  re- 
spect. The  traditional  equality  of  sal- 
aries for  high  officials  in  each  branch  is  a 
necessary  expression  of  that  mutual  re- 
spect. 

I,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  In 
joining  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate 
Justices  in  the  amount  of  $3,000  each. 

The  small  cost  involved  is,  indeed,  a 
wise  investment  in  the  future  of  respon- 
sible self-government. 


NATIONAL  ENGINEERS'  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  February  21-27, 1965,  is  National  Engi- 
neers' Week. 

This  Congress  and  this  Nation  are 
faced  by  great  challenges  in  the  fields  of 
national  defense,  space  exploration,  air 
and  water  pollution,  mass  transport,  ur- 
ban redevelopment,  and  technical  train- 
ing. Our  success  in  meeting  these  na- 
tional challenges  largely  depends  upon 
the  competence  and  dedication  of  the 
engineering  profession. 

Not  so  many  years  pgo  engineers  were 
either  military  engineers  or  civil  engi- 
neers.   However,  in  a  short  span  of  time, 


engineers  have  ventured  forth  on  many 
new  frontiers.  Their  versatility  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  four  contracts  recently 
awarded  by  the  State  of  California  to 
aerospace  firms.  These  contracts  pro- 
vide for  research  in  crime  prevention  and 
control,  information  systems  to  improve 
the  quality  of  public  service,  preparing  a 
State  transportation  system,  and  the 
control  and  management  of  wastes.  We 
can  be  grateful  that  engineers  are  now 
at  work  in  solving  the  crucial  questions 
which  will  determine  whether  our  free 
society  will  survive. 

I  believe  it  is  proper  during  this  period 
of  well-deserved  praise  for  the  engineer- 
ing profession  to  reflect  upon  what  we 
owe  to  these  outstanding  men  and 
women. 

In  my  own  district,  in  the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
personal  sacrifices  made  by  members  of 
this  profession.  Our  national  needs  in 
defense  and  space  are  changing.  These 
talented  citizens  are  potentially  endan- 
gered by  these  changing  patterns  of  pro- 
curement. There  are  several  ways  in 
which  this  Congress  can  reduce  these 
dangers  and,  simultaneously,  spur  our 
economic  growth.  Enactment  of  the 
State  technical  services  act  and  creation 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Economic 
Conversion  and  Diversification  are  spe- 
cific steps  which  will  help  insure  useful 
employment  for  these  highly  trained 
citizens.  In  addition,  there  must  be  in- 
tensive consideration  of  "portable"  pen- 
sion rights  which  will  guarantee  that  our 
engineers,  often  forced  to  change  em- 
ployment in  response  to  altered  national 
requirements,  will  not  face  retirement 
robbed  of  the  rewards  which  they  have 
earned. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  appeal  for  not  only  the  good 
wishes  of  my  colleagues  for  the  Nation's 
engineers  but  also  for  their  determina- 
tion to  strengthen  this  dynamic  profes- 
sion and,  in  so  doing,  build  the  capacity 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  its  commit- 
ment to  the  Great  Society  at  home  and 
abroad. 

FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
time  I  have  served  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  exceptionally  fine 
job  performed  by  the  1,982  savings  and 
loan  associations  which  have  been  char- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  past  three  decades. 

These  associations  have  accimiulated 
over  the  years  total  financial  assets 
amounting  to  more  than  $61  billion. 
This  represents  approximately  half  of 
the  total  resources  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industry,  the  remaining  half  held 
by  savings  and  loan  associations  char- 
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tered  by  the  several  States  as  mutual 
and  stock  institutions. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  which  has 
the  overriding  Federal  responsibility  in 
this  field,  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  number 
of  regulations  designed  to  strengthen  the 
industry — including  higher  reserve  re- 
quirements— against  the  time  when  the 
Nation's  economy  might  not  be  quite  as 
vibrant  as  it  is  today.  In  addition,  the 
Congress  has  imposed  upon  this  industry 
a  new  tax  levy  which  is  materially  af- 
fecting the  operations  of  Federal  asso- 
,  ciations  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  years  ahead. 

At  the  present  time,  federally  char- 
tered associations  are  organized  exclu- 
sively as  mutual  institutions  and  must 
rely  on  current  earnings  to  meet  the  cost 
of  increased  reserve  and  tax  require- 
ments. Inasmuch  as  reserve  allocations 
are  based  on  growth  of  the  association, 
there  is  a  practical  limit  on  expansion 
of  a  Federal  association  since  the  In- 
stitution must  for  all  practical  purposes 
rely  on  current  earnings  to  finance  its 
growth. 

New  Federal  requirements  imposed  on 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
have  prompted  a  study  of  the  corporate 
structure  and  organization  of  Federal 
associations  by  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  league,  under  F.  Marion 
Donahoe,  president  of  the  Citizens  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  has  recommended  that 
Federal  associations  be  permitted  by  law 
to  issue  shares  of  guaranty  stock  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  corporate  base 
of  these  institutions. 

The  league's  program  has  been  em- 
bodied in  a  bill— which  I  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Del  Clawson]  are  introducing  today  for 
the  purpose  of  study  and  discussion.  Es- 
sentially, the  bill  would  permit  any  Fed- 
eral association — if  it  desired  to  do  so — 
to  issue  guaranty  stock  to  its  savers 
representing  the  total  value  of  the  re- 
serves of  the  institution.  In  addition, 
the  association  could  then  sell  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  the  stock  to  its  share- 
holders or  the  general  public.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  plan  contained 
in  the  bill  is  fair  and  equitable;  each 
saver  would  receive  his  fair  share  of  the 
value  of  the  institutions'  reserves  either 
in  stock  or  in  cash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  Act  of 
1965  deserves  more  than  superficial 
study.  Holders  of  more  than  20  million 
savings  accounts  in  Federal  associations 
throughout  the  United  States  could  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  a  stock  or  cash  divi- 
dent  if  this  legislation  were  to  be 
adopted  and  all  existing  institutions  put 
th^  plan  into  effect.  The  obvious  benefit 
to  the  Nation's  economy  would  be  tre- 
mendous and  far  reaching. 


LAWRENCE  JOSEPH  CARDINAL 
SHEHAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland   [Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Balti- 
more, the  first  See  established  by  the 
Vatican  in  North  America,  is  proud  and 
glad  because  of  the  nJw  honor  that  has 
come  to  her  in  the  raising  of  Archbishop 
Lawrence  Joseph  Shehan  to  the  College 
of  Cardinals.  Cardinal  Shehan  is  the 
only  American  among  the  27  new  cardi- 
nals on  whom  Pope  Paul  VI  bestowed 
the  red  hat  at  the  public  consistory  held 
on  February  22.  Baltimoreans  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  our  new  cardinal  is  a 
native  Baltimorean  himself,  bom  in  an 
old  section  of  the  city,  pupil  of  St.  Anne's 
parochial  school,  and  graduate  of  St. 
Charles  Seminary  in  neighboring  Ca- 
tonsville.  Though  Cardinal  Shehan  has 
been  archbishop  of  Baltimore  only  a 
little  over  3  years — December  8,  1961 — 
he  came  to  the  See  as  no  stranger,  hav- 
ing served  as  auxiliary  bishop  of  Balti- 
more for  more  than  7  years,  1945  to  1953, 
before  his  transfer  to  the  diocese  of 
Bridgeport. 

Commenting  upon  his  elevation, 
friends  and  colleagues  of  Cardinal 
Shehan  have  described  him  as  a  well- 
read,  energetic  leader,  priestly,  scholar- 
ly, and  the  essence  of  courtesy  and  tact. 
Among  the  priests  and  laity  of  the 
archdiocese,  he  has  a  devoted,  affection- 
ate following.  In  the  sessions  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  he  has  distin- 
guished l^iimself  by  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Christian  unity.  Within  his  own 
archdiocese  he  has  acted  boldly  and  ef- 
fectively for  the  establishment  of  friend- 
ly, cooperative  relationships  with  other 
Christian  churches,  and  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  struggle  for  justice 
in  race  relations.  With  characteristic 
humility  and  zeal.  Cardinal  Shehan  has 
taken  his  high  ecclesiastical  honor,  not 
as  a  tribute  to  his  personal  worth  and 
a  reward  for  his  achievements,  but 
rather  as  an  endorsement  of  the  ideals 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life  and 
energies — Christian  unity  and  racial 
justice. 

One  of  the  first  major  official  acts  of 
Archbishop  Shehan,  upon  his  accession 
to  the  See  of  Baltimore,  was  lo  estab- 
lish an  Archdiocesan  Commission  on 
Christian  Unity,  the  first  such  commis- 
sion in  the  United  States.  In  Rome,  last 
year,  he  was  chosen  by  the  bishops  of 
the  United  States  to  organize  the  na- 
tional ecumenical  afifairs  committee, 
under  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference.  He  was  also  appointed  to 
the  Vatican  secretariat  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Christian  unity. 

In  1963,  Archbishop  Shehan  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  condemning  all  racial 
prejudice  and  segregation  in  his  arch- 
diocese. With  his  authorization  and 
encouragement,  priests  and  lay  Catho- 
lics of  the  archdiocese  have  taken  part 
in  sit-ins,  marches,  and  other  forms  of 
protest  against  racial  discrimination  and 
injustice.  In  the  same  year.  Archbishop 
Shehan  broke  precedent  in  church  rela- 
tions by  addressing  a  group  of  about  100 
Episcopal    clergymen    in    a    Baltimore 


Protestant  church.  Pointing  out  that 
his  presence  at  the  meeting  was  at  least 
as  important  as  anything  he  could  say, 
he  told  the  clergymen: 

Ten  years  ago,  I  couldn't  have  Imagined 
myself  being  invited  to  address  a  group  like 
this;  and  I  couldn't  imagine  myself  having 
accepted. 

Humble  and  energetic,  precedent 
breaker  and  man  of  human  warmth  and 
tact,  selfless  and  conscientious  servant 
of  God,  Baltimore  may  well  be  proud  to 
present  such  a  prelate  as  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan  as  a  leader  in  the  hier- 
archy of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
government  of  the  Catholic  church. 


A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  SALE 
OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  TO 
MINORS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Tljere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  al- 
coholic beverages  to  persons  imder  21 
years  of  age. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  liquor  may  not  be  sold  to 
anyone  under  21.  Beer  and  light  wines 
may  be  and  are  sold  to  minors  all  the 
time. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  an  in- 
crease in  such  sales  to  minors  who  re- 
side in  the  adjoining  jurisdictions  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  These  young- 
sters do  their  drinking  in  Washington 
and  then  start  "hot-rodding"  along 
Washington's  streets  into  the  suburbs. 
Because  of  their  drinking  they  become 
very  definite  hazards  to  themselves  and 
to  other  motorists-  and  pedestrians.  If 
we  raise  the  drinking  age  ^on  beer  and 
wine  to  21  perhaps  we  can  cut  down  on 
the  tragic  number  of  accidents  in  this 
area  involving  minors  who  have  obtained 
their  beverages  in  Washington. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  continue 
this  situation  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  proposal  be  given  consideration  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  The  bill  would 
not  tamper  with  the  right  of  parents  or 
guardians  to  serve  their  children  al- 
coholic beverages  at  home  if  they  so  de- 
sire, but  would  merely  prohibit  the  sale 
of  those  beverages  to  anyone  under  21. 
It  would  eliminate  some  of  the  undesir- 
able traffic  in  the  District. 


DESECRATED  CEMETERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  aird  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  once  again  to 
the  efforts  to  restore  the  cemeteries 
desecrated  by  the  Nazis  in  World  War 
II. 

The  representatives  of  the  World  Cen- 
ter of  European  Rabbis,  whose  president 
is  the  revered  Rabbi  Moses  J.  Rubin,  re- 
cently met  with  Government  repre- 
sentatives in  West  Germany  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  desecrated  ceme- 
teries with  those  officials.  They  have 
also  formally  presented  the  matter  to  the 
Bundestag— the  German  Parliament. 

At  a  conference  in  New  York  City  on 
January  24.  1965,  Rabbi  Eleazer  Ebner, 
president  of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
Canada  made  the  following  important 
statement: 

Ever  so  often  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
Inhuman  deeds  perpetrated  by  the  Nazis 
during  their  reign  of  death,  disorder,  and 
destruction.  Perhaps,  one  Item  on  their 
timetable  of  doom  was  the  malicious  descra- 
tlon  of  Jewish  cemeteries.  Ghoulish  as  this 
conduct  was,  little  ha^  been  done  to  right 
the  wrong.  The  millions  of  slaughtered  can- 
not be  restored  but  certainly  something  can 
be  done  to  restore  Jewish  cemeteries  that 
have  been  destroyed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  violation  has 
gone  unnoticed  for  so  long  a  time.  Though 
they  lived  In  fright  and  terror,  their  bones 
should  at  least  rest  in  peace.  Some  time  ago 
this  entire  matter  was  brought  before  a 
group  of  rabbis  who  decided  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  The  World  Cen- 
ter of  European  Rabbis  was  born  at  that 
meeting.  Their  aim  was  to  work  for  the 
preservation  of  Jewish  cemeteries  destroyed 
In  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia  France.  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Norway.  Not  too  long  ago,  the  organi- 
zation met  In  Jerusalem  and  the  conference 
was  attended  by  more  than  400  European 
rabbis.    They  drew  up  their  alms: 

1.  To  remind  world  Jewry  of  their  sacred 
obligation  to  remember  the  graves  of  their 
own  family  who  are  buried  In  Europe — to 
maintain  and  preserve  them. 

2.  To  see  to  It  that  the  bones  of  the 
slaughtered  Jews  burled  In  mass  graves  are 
brought  to  Israel  for  re  burial. 

3.  To  publish  "memorlum  books"  which 
would  perpetuate  the  memory  of  men  and 
women  who  were  buried  In  Europe  and  whose 
graves  were  completely  destroyed. 

The  president  of  the  world  center  Is  Rabbl 
Moses  Joseph  Rubin,  who  at  one  time  was 
the  president  of  the  Union  of  Rabbis  in  Ru- 
mania. It  Is  opportune  to  mention  at  this 
time  a  letter  received  from  the  Grand  Rabbl 
S.  Halberstam  otBebow.  He  writes:  "Such  a 
gigantic  task  can  be  trusted  only  to  a  well- 
known  Rabbinical  personality  who  has  al- 
ready undertaken  similar  rescue  efforts  with 
success.  I  lived  as  a  refugee  In  Rumania  and 
was  an  eyewitness  to  the  work  done  by  Rabbl 
Rubin  In  organizing  a  rescue  committee  to 
save  250,000  Jews  who  had  been  driven  to 
Transnlestra  to  die  there  of  hunger  and  dis- 
ease. He  set  up  community  kitchens,  hospi- 
tals, and  Talmud  Torahs.  At  a  time  when  it 
was  worth  a  death  penalty  to  hide  a  refugee 
Jew  In  one's  home,  Rabbl  Rubin  threw  open 
his  9-room  apartment  and  hid  hundreds  of 
Jews  there.  Not  only  did  he  do  this  for  4 
years,  but-  was  Instrumental  in  getting  other 
Jews  to  follow  his  lead." 

Rabbl  Rubin  and  his  colleagues  are  all 
revered,  learned,  respected,  brave  gentlemen. 
They  have  undertaken  a  gigantic  task.  They 
ask  for  no  money  from  fellow  Jews,  just  ef- 
fort, cooperation,  and  their  signatures,  1  mil- 
lion signatures  to  be  exact.  Their  aim  Is  to 
present  this  petition  to  the  West  German 
Government  to  support  their  claim  that 
money  be  turned  over  to  the  International 


Red  Cross  to  be  used  to  restore  the  defiled 
cemeteries,  rebuild  broken  fences,  replace 
desecrated  tombstones,  and  give  a  semblance 
of  dignity  and  decency  to  these  sanctified 
burial  grounds.    Is  that  asking  too -much? 

The  world  center  has  helped  organized 
committees  of  government  representatives  in 
the  free  countries  of  Europe  and  In  the 
United  States.  These  groups  have  already 
raised  their  voices  In  their  respective  govern- 
ment bodies  for  this  cause.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Mxjlter,  Con- 
gressman from  New  York,  has  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  topic. 

Recently  a  delegation  of  rabbis  went  to 
West  Germany  and  was  well  received  by  gov- 
ernment representatives.  Included  In  the 
receiving  delegation  were  Dr.  Ehrhard,  Dr. 
Conrad  Adenauer,  Willy  Brandt,  mayor  of 
Berlin,  and  Dr.  M.  Hlrsch,  chairman  of  the 
reparation  committee  of  the  Bundestag. 

The  delegation  presented  their  arguments 
forcefully  on  three  principal  subjects:  the 
extension  of  the  statute  of  limitations  for  the 
prosecution  of  Nazi  murderers,  the  with- 
drawal of  German  scientists  from  the  Middle 
East  and  particularly  from  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
cemeteries  which  had  been  destroyed  on 
the  European  Continent. 

They  declared  that  as  the  spiritual  lead- 
ers of  European  Jewry,  a  third  of  which  were 
murdered  by  the  Nazis,  Including  over  9,000 
rabbis,  they  feel  a  responsibility  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment the  consequences  of  the  limitation  law, 
and  the  German  scientists  employed  in 
Egypt. 

They  stressed  that  even  though  millions 
of  Jews  killed  can  never  be  returned  to  life, 
the  2.000  cemeteries  in  Europe  destroyed  by 
the  Nazis  can  be  restored,  if  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  will  make  the  necessary 
funds  available. 

Rabbl  Rubin  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  support  for  their  position  had  been 
sparked  on  behalf  of  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  by  the  Honorable  Abraham  J. 
MuLTER,  and  American  citizen  support  was 
engendered  by  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Junior  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  York. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  delegation 
of  the  presidium  of  the  World  Center  of  Euro- 
pean Rabbis  Is  composed  of  Rabbl  M.  J.  Ru- 
bin, Rabbl  Dr.  E.  Ebner.  president  of  the 
Rabbinical  Council.  Canadian  division;  Rabbi 
H.  Grunewald  representing  Chief  Rabbl  Dr. 
I.  Brodle.  of  England,  Chief  Rabbl  I.  Kaplan 
of  France,  Rabbis  Unterman  and  Nlssom. 
chief  rabbis  of  Israel,  Rabbl  Sliver.  Rabbi 
Molshe  Felnstein,  Rabbl  David  Llfschltz,  Rab- 
bl I.  E.  Yeruchem,  and  Rabbl  M.  Steinberg. 

The  organization  Is  sponsored  by  the  Agu- 
das  Rabbonlm,  Histadruth  Rabbonlm,  Egud 
Rabbonlm,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Young  Israel. 

It  Is  Important  to  stress  that  Dr.  M.  Hlrsch 
and  his  committee  approved  In  principle  the 
claims  on  indemnification  for  the  Jewish 
cemeteries  destroyed  by  the  Nazis,  and  will 
present  It  to  the  Bundestag  for  appropriation. 
And  here  Is  how  all  of  xis  can  help.  We  are 
not  being  asked  for  money.  Just  signatures. 
You  must  help  us  obtain  1  million  signatures 
so  that  we  can  present  this  united  front  to 
the  German  Government.  Many  of  us  were 
unable  to  help  our  Jewish  brothers  when  they 
were  still  alive.  Let  us  at  least  preserve  their 
last  resting  place. 

Sign,  get  your  neighbor  to  sign,  get  your 
entire  family  to  sign.  Enlist  your  Landsman- 
shaft  to  help  both  here  and  abroad.  This 
Is  the  last  respect  we  can  show  the  dead. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XI 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxjlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  contin- 
uing the  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis,"  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing installment  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February  1, 
1965: 

New   York   City    in   Crisis — Puerto   Rican 
Poverty  Trap 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Claude  Lewis) 

The  day  Francisco  and  Julia  Sierra  and 
their  two  young  children  arrived  In  New 
York  City  for  the  first  time,  It  was  raining 
very  hard.  That  day,  April  18,  1964,  is  a 
day  they  will  never  forget. 

At  home  in  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rlco,  they 
had  listened  to  friends  talk  of  the  good  life, 
the  Job  opportunities,  and  the  plentiful  food 
and  housing  to  be  found  in  New  York.  And, 
unhappy  with  their  own  life  in  Puerto  Rlco 
where  the  opportunities  were  not  so  good, 
they  finally  decided  to  do  something  about  It. 
Though  the  airlines  boast  of  the  remark- 
ably low  rates  between  San  Juan  and  New 
York,  It  still  took  Francisco  Sierra,  who 
earned  $35  a  week  as  a  milk  delivery  man,  7 
months  of  scrimping  to  save  $120  for  two 
one-way  tickets. 

Because  of  the  unique  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rlco  and  the  United  States,  the  price  of  two 
tickets  was  all  they  needed. 

Though  they  could  speak  and  understand 
no  English,  though  they  had  only  $23.65  left 
In  their  pockets  and  though  they  had  no 
Jobs  or  lodging  awaiting  them,  they — as  citi- 
zens— were  entitled  to  enter  the  country  at 
will. 

And.  unfortunately,  like  the  vast  majority 
of  Puerto  Rlcans  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States,  the  Sierras  did  not  bother  to 
enroll  in  the  voluntary  but  vital  courses 
offered  throughout  the  Island  to  prepare 
migrants  for  the  facts  of  life  about  New 
York. 

The  first  thing  the  Sierras  did  when  their 
plane  landed  was  to  head  for  his  sister's 
apartment  in  Manhattan.  Though  he  had 
not  even  written  to  her  about  their  plans, 
Francisco  Sierra  hoped  that  his  sister,  who 
lives  with  her  husband  and  two  children  In 
Spanish  Harlem,  would  put  them  up — at  least 
until  they  found  an  apartment  of  their  own. 
His  sister  had  other  Ideas.  He  says  she 
told  them  that  she  simply  did  not  have  room 
for  them — even  for  a  night. 

"But  It  Is  raining,"  said  Francisco. 
His  sister  opened  a  closet,  handed  him  an 
umbrella,  and  led  the  new  New  Yorkers  to  the 
door. 

This  Is  how  the  Sierras  spent  their  first 
few  hours  In  this  city  of  plenty.  And.  from 
then  on,  with  few  exceptions,  their  life  has 
grown  progressively  worse. 

Today,  9  months  later,  they  are  convinced 
that  the  good  life  their  friends  had  spoken 
about — and  the  American  dream  they  had 
dreamed  about — was  a  complete  fabrication. 
As  mehibers  of  New  York  City's  650,000- 
member  Puerto  Rlcan  community  (more 
than  the  population  of  the  city  of  San 
Juan),  they  have  first  begun  to  learn  what 
poverty  and  prejudice  are  all  about. 

In  a  city  In  which  the  problems  of  the 
Negro  and  the  aged  are  extreme,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  are  even  more 
critical. 

If  Job  opportunities  are  limited  for  Ne- 
groes, they  are  worse  for  Puerto  Rlcans. 

If  housing  Is  poor  for  Negroes,  It  is  worse 
for  Puerto  Rlcans. 
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And  If  prejudice  against  Negroes  Is  bad. 
It  Is  worse,  much,  much  worse,  against 
Puerto  Rlcans.  | 

the  poverty  trap 

"In  the  present  cllmatje  of  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  American  Negro,  there  remains 
wldesptead  unawareness  of  the  fact  that  in 
occupational  status,  family  Income  and  edu- 
cation achievement,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  New 
Yorker  Is  below  the  deplorable  level  of  the 
Negro  New  Yorker."  say  Dr.  Francisco  Trllla, 
chairman  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Forum,  Inc.,  a 
cltywlde  group  of  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders. 
"The  Puerto  Rlcan  New  Yorker  is  today 
caught  in  a  poverty  trap.  His  low  occupa- 
tional status  dictates  low  family  Income;  his 
low  Income  condemns  his  children  to  limited 
educational  goals  and  iMihlevement.  which 
In  turn  are  a  sentence  to  low  occupational 
status  with  low  pay.    And  so  on  and  on." 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  of  New  York's 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  failures,  chained  to  a 
ghetto  and  a  lite  of  poverty.  There  are 
Puerto  Rlcan  teachers  and  there  are  Puerto 
Rlcan  policemen,  social  Workers,  and  lawyers. 
But  these  are  the  exceprtions.  For  the  vast 
majority  of  Puerto  Rlcans  now  living  in  New 
York,  life  cannot  be  beautiful. 

According  to  the  last  census,  one-third  of 
the  city's  Puerto  Rlcan  families  earned  less 
than  $3,000  a  year  compared  to  13  percent 
for  all  New  York  families  and  26.7  percent 
for  all  nonwhltes. 

Half  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  families  were 
living  on  less  than  $3,839  a  year  (compared 
to  $6,548  for  half  of  the  city's  families)  and 
only  3  percent  (compared  to  22  percent  for 
all  families)  earned  more  than  $10,000. 

Because  of  this.  It  Is  hot  at  all  surprising 
that  22  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  In  New 
York  are  now  receiving  welfare  compared  to 
17  percent  for  Negroes. 

Limited  by  Income,  they  are  even  more 
limited  by  their  educational  shortcomings. 

Puerto  Rlcans  of  the  prime  working  age  of 
25  and  older  averaged  only  7.7  years  of  school- 
ing, 3  years  less  than  the  entire  city  and  2 
less  than  all  nonwhltes.  Nearly  30  percent 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  In  this  age  group  had 
less  than  5  years  of  education  (9  percent  for 
all  New  Yorkers  and  1.1  percent  for  non- 
whltes). And,  only  10  percent  of  the  city's 
Puerto  Rlcans  25  and  older  (compared  to  24 
percent  for  all  New  Yooiiers)  had  finished 
high  school.  j 

THE  LANGUAGl  BARRIER 

The  language  problem  affects  Puerto  Rl- 
cans of  all  ages.  It  Is  always  difficult  for  an 
adult  to  survive  In  New  TTork  If  he  Is  unable 
to  speak  or  understand  English.  Yet  he 
can  always  go  to  night  school  and  learn. 

It  isn't  that  easy  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  chil- 
dren. At  home.  Invariably  among  other 
Puerto  Rlcans.  they  generally  speak  and  hear 
only  Spanish.  And  at  school,  they  have 
tremendous  difficulty  In  making  themselves 
understood  and  In  understanding  their  Eng- 
lish-speaking teachers  (in  1963.  only  235 — 
0.6  percent — of  the  city '6  42,223  professional 
educators  were  Puerto  Rlcan. 

Though  the  board  of  education  and  many 
teachers  continue  to  make  an  extra  effort  to 
assist  and  educate  New  York's  Spanish- 
speaking  youngsters,  progress  has  been  pain- 
fully slow. 

""Today  the  average  man  who  arrives  here 
from  Puerto  Rlco  can't  even  ask  for  a  Job 
in  English."  says  Joseph  Gonzales,  head  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Voters  League.  "How  can 
anybody  expect  to  get  by  In  this  city  If  he 
doesn't  even  speak  the  language?" 

It  Isn't  easy,  but  language  Is  only  one  of 
the  problems  confronting  Puerto  Rlcans  In 
New  York.  The  employment  prospects  are 
terrible,  but  the  housing  available  to  them 
because  of  their  Income,  their  race  and  their 
accent  Is  even  worse. 

For  the  most  part,  they  are  offered  and.  In 
most  cases,  forced  to  taike  poorly  furnished 
and  subdivided  apartments,  six  and  eight  to 


a  room,  at  excesslv*  rentals  In  deteriorated 
dwellings.  (According  to  the  board  of 
health,  a  study  of  people  treated  for  rat  bites 
a  few  years  ago  showed  that  300  of  the  500 
people  had  Spanish  names.) 

Unable  to  communicate  and  uncertain  of 
their  legal  rights,  they  are  easy  victims  for 
the  slumlords,  who,  at  times,  seem  to  enjoy 
immunity  under  a  city  government  that 
moves  extremely  slowly  in  enforcing  Its  hous- 
ing code. 

Despite  the  belief  of  some  people  that 
Puerto  Rlcans  don't  really  want  to  work  be- 
cause they  have  a  fairly  easy  life  on  wel- 
fare, the  truth  Is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
this  city's  Puerto  Rlcans  do  want  to  work 
but  are  unable  to— either  because  of  their 
language  difficulty,  because  of  their  limited 
skills  or  because  of  prejudice. 

"The  city  has  not  yet  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  educate  our 
citizens."  says  Joseph  Monserrat,  director  of 
the  migration  division  of  Puerto  Rico's  De- 
partment of  Labor.  "What  we  are  building 
up  Is  an  Inferior  city  when  we  turn  out  in- 
ferior kids  because  of  Inferior  schools  and 
Inferior  housing,  inferior  wages  and  Inferior 
thinking.  Whether  they  are  Puerto  Rlcan, 
Negro,  or  white,  they  are  the  city  and  if  we 
mistreat  them  as  we've  been  doing  for  gen- 
erations It  Is  going  to  come  back  to  us." 

To  many  people.  It  already  has.  Many  of 
the  city's  drug  addicts  are  Puerto  Rlcans, 
taken  to  drugs  out  of  despair  or  out  of  moral 
disintegration,  who  have  turned  to  crime  to 
feed  their  habit. 

Though  Puerto  Rlco  first  became  an  Amer- 
ican possession  after  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  Its  residents  have  been  citizens  since 
1917,  the  real  Infiux  of  Puerto  Rlcans  Into 
the  United  States  did  not  begin  until  the 
years  following  World  War  11. 

A   CONTACT   IS    MADE 

Today,  there  are  nearly  1  million  Puerto 
Rlcans  In  the  United  States  with  almost  70 
percent  of  them  clustered  In  and  around 
New  York  City.  Yet  they  are  so  spread  out 
that  only  75.000  live  In  El  Barrio,  the  main 
Puerto  Rlcan  ghetto  that  stretches  from 
East  96th  to  East  125th  Streets  and  is  called 
Spanish  Harlem. 

Francisco  and  Julia  Sierra  did  not  settle 
In  Spanish  Harlem.  When  his  sister  turned 
them  out  Into  the  streets,  Julia  remembered 
the  name  of  a  man  a  friend  had  mentioned  to 
her  in  Puerto  Rlco.  And,  after  wandering 
around  in  the  rain  and  trying  with  much 
difficulty  to  make  themselves  understood  for 
several  hours,  they  finally  located  Angel 
Rodriguez,  who  took  them  In. 

The  next  week  and  a  half  was  Just  about 
the  only  enjoyable  time  the  young  couple — 
he  is  19,  she  Is  20.  and  they  both  look  about 
15 — have  spent  In  New  York.  Despite  his 
inability  to  speak  or  understand  any  English 
at  all,  he  found  a  Job  almost  Immediately 
through  an  agency.  His  Job — operating  a 
machine  for  a  company  making  plastic  swim- 
ming pools.    His  salary — $54  a  week. 

Though  $54  a  week  is  not  enough  to  sup- 
port a  family  of  four  in  New  York,  the  Sierras 
were  happy.    They  weren't  happy  for  long. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  second  week,  Fran- 
cisco and  three  other  Puerto  Rlcans,  who  had 
been  hired  the  same  day  he  had,  were  fired. 
He  says  he  doesnt  know  why  he  was  dis- 
missed but  thinks  the  owner  may  have  been 
prejudiced.  The  owner  denies  this.  He  says 
that  the  four  Puerto  Rlcans  Just  couldnt  un- 
derstand English  and  claims  they  were  un- 
able to  do  their  Jobs. 

Since  he  was  out  of  work  and  couldnt 
find  another  Job  Immediately,  the  Sierras  ap- 
plied for  and  started  receiving  nonresident 
welfare,  a  circumstance  which,  he  says,  he 
hoped  to  avoid. 

They  had  already  rented  an  apartment  at 
181  Reade  Street  but,  when  they  failed  to 
pay  their  $86-a-month  rent,  the  landlord 
telephoned  the  welfare  people  and  com- 
plained. 


\ 


WHAT     HAPPENED? 


The  welfare  people  were  amazed.  The 
Sierras  had  already  received  $300  over  the 
past  8  weeks  to  cover  food  and  rent.  What 
had  happened  to  that  money? 

Francisco  Sierra  said  he  had  understood 
the  money  was  to  be  for  food  and  clothing 
and  not  for  rent  and  claimed  that  he  had 
obviously  misread  the  instructions  printed 
by  the  welfare  people. 

The  welfare  people  did  not  accept  his 
excuse — the  instructions  had  been  printed 
both  In  English  and  Spanish  and,  even  if  he 
had  quit  school  at  the  end  of  his  eighth  year, 
they  felt  he  should  still  have  been  able  to 
understand. 

For  this  reason,  the  Sierras  were  removed 
from  nonresident  welfare  pending  a  further 
Investigation  of  the  case. 

When  the  landlord  learned  they  had  been 
removed  from  welfare,  he  ajsked  them  to 
leave.  When  they  refused,  he  had  them 
evicted  and  locked  out  of  the  apartment. 
With  no  money  and  no  place  to  go,  they 
simply  settled  down  In  the  hallway  outside 
the  apartment. 

"We  had  nowhere  else  to  stay,"  says  Julia 
Sierra,  now  8  months  pregnant.  "We  were 
lost  In  New  York.  We  had  no  money  and 
nobody  to  turn  to.  We  Just  walked  around 
in  the  streets  all  day  and  slept  in  the  hall- 
way at  night.  We  always  had  enough  money 
to  buy  milk  for  the  children  but  sometimes 
Francisco  and  I  only  had  a  sandwich  be- 
tween us  all  day." 

Finally,  after  four  nights  in  the  hallway, 
someone  told  them  that  the  East  Harlem 
Democratic  Club  might  be  able  to  assist 
them.  It  was  good  advice.  Juan  Escobar, 
the  club's  vice  president,  took  them  to  his 
home  for  a  week  where  they  lived  with  his 
famlly-^13  people  Jammed  into  4y2  rooms. 

They  spent  the  next  few  weeks  moving 
from  one  apartment  to  another  until  an 
Investigation  showed  that  they  really  had 
need  and  they  started  receiving  welfare 
again.  They  now  live  In  a  cramped  apart- 
ment at  346  West  36th  Street,  where  their 
rent  is  $84  a  month.  Though  he  has  looked 
for  a  Job,  Francisco  has  not  worked  regularly 
In  5  months  and,  Improperly  clothed  for  New 
York's  winter  (the  lowest  temperature  In 
Puerto  Rico's  history  was  39  degrees),  says 
he  Is  willing  to  do  anything. 

"I  want  a  Job — anything  where  I  can  make 
$45  or  $50  a  week,"  says  Francisco,  who  now 
receives  $60.90  twice  a  month  for  food  and 
$42  twice  a  month  for  rent.  "People  tell  me 
there's  a  Ipt  of  discrimination  here.  I  dont 
understand  that.  I  do  not  think  about  my 
head  (he  has  not  had  a  haircut  In  nearly 
3  months) .  I  think  only  about  my  stomach. 
We  have  been  hungry  for  a  long  time.  I  Just 
want  to  work.    But  where  Is  a  Job?" 

Obviously  there  are  transient  Jobs  avail- 
able as  a  dishwasher,  as  a  delivery  boy,  or  as 
a  porter.  But,  even  In  those  instances  when 
Francisco  has  attempted  to  find  an  unskilled 
Job.  he  also  has  been  rebuffed. 

The  day  manager  at  a  small  restaurant  that 
refused  to  hire  him  as  a  dishwasher  was  quite 
candid. 

"I  don't  have  anything  against  Puerto 
Rlcans,"  he  said.  "We  have  several  here  and 
they're  good  workers.  But  how  can  you  hire 
someone  who  can't  speak  any  English  at  all? 
You  ask  him  to  do  something  and  he  doesnt 
know  what  you're  talking  about.  I  run  a 
restaurant.  I  Just  don't  have  time  to  teach 
school.  A  person  who  can't  understand  you 
has  to  slow  you  down.  I  Just  can't  use  a  man 
like  that.  Puerto  Rlcans  should  learn  Eng- 
lish If  they  want  to  work  here." 

Francisco  Sierra  Is  now  attending  school, 
taking  a  special  course  In  English  at  P.  S.  33 
3  nights  a  week.  Though  he  has  been  at- 
tending classes  for  nearly  a  month,  he  has 
difficulty  making  himself  understood  except 
when  he  says.  "I  need  a  Job  to  feed  some 
keeds"  and  "I  need  money  to  leaf." 

Talking  to  him  over  this  9-month  period 
as  he  has  grown  more  and  more  discouraged, 
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one  gets  the  ImpreEslon  that  he  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  resigned,  to  his  welfare  exist- 
ence. 

How  has  the  city  failed  Francisco  Sierra 
and  the  thousands  of  other  Puerto  Ricans 
like  him? 

Obviously,  no  one  is  keeping  him  here.  If 
he  finds  the  life  so  bad,  he  could  always  go 
back  to  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
city  government's  fault  that  he  has  chosen 
to  stay.  Though  his  wife  already  wants  to 
go  home,  he,  however,  remains  convinced 
that,  as  bad  as  their  life  is  now  in  New  York, 
it  one  day  has  to  be  better  than  it  ever  could 
be  in  Puerto  Rico. 

INDIFFERENT    OFFICIALS 

This  is  his  decision  and  he  must  accept  the 
consequences.  But  so  must  the  city  govern- 
ment, which  allows  him  to  arrive  uneducated, 
imprepared,  and  unable  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept become  a  drain  on  the  city's  already 
troubled  finances.  The  city  cannot  prevent 
him  from  coming  and  it  cannot  prevent  him 
from  staying,  but  It  obviously  can  prevent 
him  from  wasting  his  life  and  the  taxpayers' 
money  once  he's  here. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  city's  Puerto 
Rican  problem,  city  ofiiclals — except  at  elec- 
tion time — choose  to  look  elsewhere,  indiffer- 
ent to  if  not  ignorant  of  the  problem. 


SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  ARTICLE 
ENTITLED  "THISTLES  IN  PARA- 
DISE" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeller]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  by  Mr.  Bill  Davidson,  en- 
titled "Thistles  in  Paradise,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  16,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  sub- 
title of  this  very  interesting  article  tells 
us  that  the  truth  about  retirement  hous- 
ing will  finally  be  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  It  Is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  what  we  are  to  read  is  pur- 
ported to  be  a  truthful  presentation  of 
the  facts.  This  is  to  be  contrasted,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  with  the  false 
promises  of  paradise  promoted  by  many 
retirement  communities.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
plan  to  demonstrate  that  much  of  what 
Mr.  Davidson  writes  in  this  article  is 
very  far  from  the  truth. 

The  author  presents  five  basic  argu- 
ments. According  to  him,  retirement 
communities  are  often:  First,  in  remote 
and  vmdesirable  locations;  second,  built 
with  substandard  or  inadequate  facil- 
ities; third,  falsely  advertised  by  promot- 
ers; fourth,  sponsored  by  groups  with  in- 
adequate financial  resources;  fifth,  not 
conducive  to  the  good  mental  health  of 
the  elderly. 

These  are  serious  charges,  especially 
so  when  we  consider  that  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  or  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  either  pro- 
vided the  funds  through  direct  loan — 
CHA — or  has  provided  mortgage  insur- 
ance— FHA — to  many  of  the  groups 
sponsoring  the  retirement  communities. 
One  would  expect  that  Mr.  Davidson 


would  not  make  such  serious  charges  im- 
less  he  had  the  hard  data  with  which  to 
support  them. 

As  Mr.  Davidson  points  out,  the  retire- 
ment projects  could  be  divided  into  three 
categories:  First,  publicly  financed 
projects  for  the  low-income  elderly;  sec- 
ond, nonprofit  old-age  communities 
(sponsored  in  most  cases  by  church 
groups) ;  third,  comniercial  developers. 
For  those  in  group  1,  he  has  little  if 
anything  to  say.  However,  what  he  re- 
ports is  generous.  For  group  2,  his  com- 
ments are  also  generous.  However,  there 
are  a  few  church  retirement  communities 
which  are  attacked  in  his  article.  Group 
3  receives  the  bulk  of  his  criticism. 

Mr.  Davidson  surely  realizes  the  bad 
publicity  he  has  given  those  communities 
which  he  mentions  in  his  article.  Should 
his  charges  be  true,  he  has  performed  a 
public  service  in  exposing  them.  How- 
ever, if  these  charges  should  prove  to  be 
false,  he  has  needlessly  and  carelessly 
smeared  the  good  name  of  worthwhile 
institutions. 

Among  the  communities  singled  out 
for  criticism  is  the  East  Ridge  retire- 
ment community.  He  has  listed  this 
community  in  the  same  category  as 
others  which  were  forced  to  close  down 
because  of  their  isolated  location  and  in- 
adequate financial  resources. 

On  page  21,  he  states: 

The  Missouri  S3mod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church's  East  Ridge  retirement  community 
In  the  boondocks  of  southern  Florida  nearly 
suffered  the  same  fate  [foreclosure]  and  for 
the  same  reason  (financial  difficulty].  East 
Ridge  has  been  on  the  brink  of  foreclosure 
several  times  and  is  Jxist  barely  holding  on. 

There  are  three  constituent  parts  to 
this  statement.  No.  1,  the  community  is 
isolated.  No.  2,  it  is  having  trouble  find- 
ing people  to  move  into  the  community — 
partly  because  it  is  isolated.  No.  3,  it  has 
been  and  is  on  the  verge  of  foreclosure. 
To  arrive  at  the  truthfulness  of  these  as- 
sertions, it  is  necessary  to  test  each  of  the 
charges  with  the  evidence  of  hard  data. 

East  Ridge  is  located,  according  to  Mr. 
Davidson,  in  the  boondocks  of  southern 
Florida.  Presumably,  this  is  one  of  the 
major  causes  both  for  its  few  residents 
and  its  financial  difficulty.  Mr.  David- 
son surely  must  know  that  southern 
Florida  contains  more  than  just  the 
Everglades.  Certainly,  he  knows  that  it 
contains  Florida's  largest  metropolitan 
area — 935,047  people  according  to  the 
1960  census — and  that  State's  largest 
city,  Miami— 291,688  people  in  1960. 
Moreover,  he  should  know  that  the 
Miami  metropolitan  area  population  is 
expanding  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  Census 
Bureau  estimates  that  the  population  of 
the  Miami  metropolitan  area  grew  from 
935,047  in  1960  to  1,049,000  in  1963— 
estimated  July  1963  population. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Davidson  is  under  the 
illusion  that  East  Ridge  is  located  in  one 
of  southern  Florida's  very  beautiful 
swamplands.  If  he  had  bothered  to 
check  out  his  "facts,"  he  would  know 
that  the  East  Ridge  retirement  com- 
munity is  located  in  the  Greater  Miami 
area.  To  be  more  precise,  it  is  between 
8.5  and  9  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Miami 
in  one  of  Miami's  southern  suburbs. 

Mr.  Davidson  is  certainly  on  solid 
groimd  in  attacking  retirement  projects 


isolated  from  community  services,  hos- 
pital, and  recreational  facilities.  The 
Community  FaciUties  Administration  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
in  fact,  will  not  grant  loans  "for  isolated 
projects  which  deprive  occupants  of  the 
access  they  need  to  the  society  of  per- 
sons of  all  ages  and  to  the  activities  that 
are  so  essential  to  continued  activity  and 
health."  Among  those  services  which 
this  Agency  suggests  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  retirement  projects  are:  museums, 
medical  centers,  churches,  buslines, 
shopping  centers,  and  community 
centers. 

According  to  East  Ridge's  "Exhibit  for 
Accreditation,"  the  community  "is  only 
a  short  drive  from  the  heart  of  Miami 
and  a  few  minutesjftway  from  the  many 
points  of  scenic,  sports,  and  cultural  in- 
terest for  which  southern  Florida  is  justly 
famed  the  world  over."  Without  be- 
laboring the  point,  just  a  few  of  these 
nearby  facilities  will  be  mentioned.  Any- 
one wishing  to  check  the  facts  on  this 
need  only  inspect  any  detailed  map  of 
Greater  Miami.  Within  a  5-minute  drive 
of  East  Ridge  and  accessible  by  the 
shuttle  bus  service  maintained  by  the 
community  is  the  Cutler  Ridge  Shopping 
Center.  Nearby  are  golf  courses,  bowling 
alleys,  the  Fairchild  Botanical  Gardens, 
Parrot  Jungle,  Matheson  Hammock 
Park,  Monkey  Jungle,  Easter  Garden 
Aquarium,  Dade  County  Hospital,  Bap- 
tist Hospital,  the  University  of  Miami, 
and  so  forth.  Since  East  Ridge  is  located 
on  the  east  coastal  ridge  near  Biscayne 
Bay,  it  is  quite  close  to  several  beaches 
and  facilities  for  water  sports. 

East  Ridge  was  organized  by  a  founda- 
tion sponsored  by  a  federation  of  Lu- 
theran churches  of  the  Florida-Georgia 
district.  The  objective  was  to  build  an 
attractive  community  in  which  elderly 
Christians  could  spend  their  retirement 
years  among  congenial  neighbors  in  a 
stimulating  Christian  environment.  The 
Christian-centered  nature  of  the  project 
is  clearly  evident  from  the  operational 
guidelines  established  by  East  Ridge. 

Says  "Exhibit  for  Accreditation" : 

Lutheran  welfare  and  Lutheran  welJ^re 
philosophy  are  Biblically  oriented.  Accord- 
ingly they  find  their  motivation  in  the  love 
of  God  for  aU  men  as  disclosed  In  the  incar- 
nation, life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  His 
Son.  The  Lutheran  Church  regards  God's 
love  in  Christ  to  all  mankind  to  be  central 
to  a  definition  of  Christian  welfare. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  the  vil- 
lage has  a  very  extensive  religious  pro- 
gram. East  Ridge  has  its  own  chapel  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend 
services  outside  the  village.  Moreover, 
residents  are  encovu-aged  to  attend 
churches  in  neighboring  communities 
and  to  become  active  participants  in 
their  church  life. 

Besides  the  many  nearby  community 
services,  recreational  facilities,  and 
churches.  East  Ridge  ofTers  its  residents 
a  library,  a  post  office,  and  a  hospitality 
shop  for  sundries.  Each  of  the  vil- 
lage's seven  neighborhoods — each  with 
some  30  apartments— has  its  own  shuffle- 
board  and  barbecue  pits.  Besides  having 
kitchen  facilities  within  each  of  the 
apartments,  East  Ridge  also  maintains 
one  of  the  three  largest  and  most  com- 
plete kitchens  in  Dade  County.    More- 
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over  it  operates  an  ultramodern  40-bed 
medical  health  center.  The  community 
also  maintains  24-hour  nursing  service 
and  a  physician  is  always  available. 

Mr.  Davidson  is  indulging  in  sheer 
fantasy  when  he  claims  that  East  Ridge 
is  in  the  boondocks  or  is  in  any  sense  iso- 
lated. I  .  .  „  ^. 
If  few  people  are  moving  into  East 
Ridge,  it  is  not  because  it  is  isolated. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  East 
Ridge  is  having  difficulty  finding  resi- 
dents. Mr.  Davidson  has  compared  East 
Ridge  with  another  retirement  home  in 
which  only  8  of  300  units  were  oc- 
cupied. Presiunably,  the  financial  dif- 
ficulty of  both  this  community  and  East 
Ridge  results  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
very  few  occupants.  What  are  the  facts 
of  the  case? 

In  late  1962.  the  last  dedication  of  the 
various  units  at  East  Ridge  took  place. 
It  was  built  for  a  total  capacity  of  400 
people— 320  units.  By  December  31, 
1962— the  very  year  it  was  completed— 
45  of  the  miits  were  either  occupied  or 
about  to  be  occupied.  On  December  31, 
1963,  this  figure  had  jumped  to  110  units. 
There  is  no  hard  data  available  indicat- 
ing that  East  Ridge  had  or  is  having 
difficulty  finding  residents. 

One  of  the  adverse  consequences  of 
Mr.  Davidson's  article  lies  in  the  fact  that 
people  might  be  discouraged  from  apply- 
ing for  residence  at  East  Ridge.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  purposes  for  inserting  this  re- 
port in  the  Congressional  Record  is  to 
show  that  the  charges  leveled  against 
East  Ridge  are  based  on  fantasy— not 
fact.  It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will 
help  restore  the  reputation  of  this  worth- 
while nonprofit  retirement  community. 

The  last  charge  made  is  that  East 
Ridge  is  on  the  verge  of  foreclosure.  If 
East  Ridge  is  on  the  verge  of  foreclo- 
sure, it  is  not  for  the  reason  given  by  Mr. 
Davidson.  We  have  pointed  out  that 
East  Ridge  is  having  no  difficulty  finding 
residents.  However,  is  East  Ridge  in 
fact  on  the  verge  of  foreclosure?  What 
are  the  facts  on  the  matter? 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
after  investigating  the  exhibits  present- 
ed by  the  sponsors  of  East  Ridge,  agreed 
to  insure  a  mortgage  of  $4,113,900  on 
February  10, 1961.   This  was  amended  on 
February  27, 1961,  and  the  insurance  was 
increased  to  $4,904,000.    It  will  be  re- 
called that  East  Ridge  was  dedicated  in 
late  1962.    Payment  ol  the  principal  was 
to  begin  that  same  year— November  1, 
1962.     Because    an    immediate   market 
failed  to  develop,  East  Ridge  requested 
that  the  FHA  grant  a  1-year  deferment 
of  principal  payments.   This  was  granted. 
Since  large  numbers  of  units  were  oc- 
cupied during  1963,  East  Ridge  was  able 
to  commence  payment  of  amortization 
on  November   1,   1963.     Mr.   Philip  N. 
Brownstein,  FHA  Commissioner,  stated 
in  a  letter  to  me : 

East  Ridge's  payments  have  been  made 
regularly  since  November  1,  1963.  At  no  time 
has  the  project  been  In  default  and  it  has 
never  been  on  the  brink  of  foreclosure.  The 
project  enjoys  the  endorsement  of  the  Mis- 
souri Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  in  its  success. 

Mr.  Davidson  should  be  complimented 
for  his  concern  over  the  well-being  of 


America's  senior  citizens.  The  Lutheran 
Senior  Citizen's  Foundation,  sponsors  of 
East  Ridge,  and  numerous  other  retire- 
ment commimities  are  equally  concerned 
that  our  older  people  spend  their  retire- 
ment years  in  a  stimulating  and  healthy 
environment.  The  dishonest  promoters 
of  substandard  retirement  projects  are 
certainly  to  be  attacked.  However,  a 
journalist  who  prints  fiction  as  fact  is 
indulging  in  an  equally  imethical  prac- 
tice. Contrary  to  the  subtitle  of  Mr. 
Davidson's  article,  the  truth  about  East 
Ridge  could  not  be  gained  by  reading 
"Thistles  in  Paradise."  Perhaps,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Saturady  Evening  Post  will 
print  an  apology  for  permitting  such  a 
poorly  substantiated  article  to  appear  in 
their  magazine.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Davidson 
himself  will  publicly  clarify  the  matter. 
In  any  case,  it  is  important  that  the 
truth  on  the  matter  be  stated  publicly. 


"THISTLES     IN     PARADISE" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
the  Honorable  Walter  Moeller. 

He  has  performed  a  valuable  service 
here  today  in  setting  the  record  straight 
on  the  subject  of  retirement  communi- 
ties, and  in  all  fairness  and  equity  it 
should  be  done. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
the  East  Ridge  retirement  community  is 
by  no  means  isolated — to  the  contrary, 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fastest  growing 
area  of  Dade  County,  Fla.,  which  has  a 
population  of  over  1  million  people  and 
is  still  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

East  Ridge  is  within  easy  access  to 
numerous  modern  shopping  centers  and 
only  minutes  away  from  the  heart  of 
downtown  Miami. 

Since  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion has  confirmed  the  fact  that  East 
Ridge  is  not  in  financial  difficulty,  it 
seems  highly  improbable,  therefore,  that 
any  reasonable  person  could  draw  the 
conclusion  which  was  drawn  by  the 
writer  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  arti- 
cle. He  may  be  entitled  to  his  opinion, 
but  the  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
is  grossly  in  error  on  this  point. 


PROPOSED  TAX  REDUCTION  FOR 
EDUCATION  EXPENSES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anntjnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4936,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  16,  a  bill  to  amend 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  deduction,  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses, based  on  expenses  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  for  the  higher  education  of  his 
children. 

H.R.  4936  provides  that  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  an  amoimt  equal 
to  one-half  of  any  amounts  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  for 
educational  expenses,  which  are  in- 
curred at  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  any  child  of  the  taxpayer. 

Deductions  from  the  following  educa- 
tional expenses  would  be  as  follows: 
Tuition,  laboratory,  library,  field  study, 
enrollment,  and  other  required  fees  and 
charges;  required  books  and  materials 
necessary  in  study  or  research;  room 
and  board;  which  are  necessary,  for  an 
effective  education  at  an  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

Such  an  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion," must  apply  only  to  a  duly  accred- 
ited educational  institution  which  main- 
tains a  regular  faculty,  an  organized 
student  body  where  its  activities  are  car- 
ried on,  and  a  curriculiun  which  offers 
education  at  a  level  above  the  12th 
grade. 

The  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States  are  currently  being  called 
upon  to  expand  their  traditional  educa- 
tional programs.  High  school  gradua- 
tion classes  today  are,  by  far,  the  larg- 
est^-and  best  prepared— in  the  history 
of  our  country,  but  these  students  must 
also  have  the  need  for  continuing  educa- 
tion in  a  period  of  rapid  change  more 
than  ever  before. 

Financial  needs  and  pressures  are  so 
great  and  som-ces  so  inadequate  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized this  problem.  The  Congress  has 
already  instituted  such  programs  as  col- 
lege housing  loan  programs.  Federal 
support  of  research.  Federal  action  for 
specialized  educational  purposes,  re- 
search in  agriculture  and  related  fields, 
increased  support  for  the  l^umanities  and 
the  arts,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  now  asking  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  give  some  relief  to 
the  taxpayers,  the  mothers  and  fathers, 
who  carry  on  the  greatest  burden  in 
order  that  their  children  might  be  edu- 
cated. Any  donation  or  contribution 
made  to  an  educational  institution 
under  present  law  is  allowed  as  a  deduct- 
ible item.  It  is  my  belief  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  between  an  out- 
right contribution  made  to  an  educa- 
tional institution  and  the  payment  of 
expenses  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to 
such  institutions  for  the  education  of  his 
or  her  dependents. 

We  miist  provide  relief  for  those  tax- 
payers who  are  assuming  their  responsi- 
bilities by  giving  to  their  chUdren  every 
opportunity  to  be  a  useful  citizen  in  our 
society.  By  lessening  the  cost  of  higher 
education  on  the  parent  and  taxpayer, 
we  will  insure  that  our  free  society  and 
our  democratic  society,  through  the 
processes  of  education,  will  endure  for- 
ever. 


DR.  FREDERIC   SUTTER 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [^r.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  February  25, 1965, 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
will  honor  the  Reverend  Dr.  Frederic 
Sutter  who  will  celebrate  his  90th  birth- 
day. 

Dr.  Sutter  was  born  near  Metz,  Ger- 
many on  February  26,  1875.  Since  his 
ordination  as  a  Lutheran  minister  on 
Jime  26,  1897,  his  life  has  been  a  history 
of  religious  devotion  to  duty  and  family 
in  every  corner  of  our  borough.  It  was 
Staten  Island's  gain  when  he  left  Liberty 
and  Hudson,  N.Y.  to  become  pastor 
of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Stapleton, 
where  he  is  nov/  pastor  emeritus. 

The  real  growth  in  size  and  fame  of 
Wagner  College  is  due  in  great  part  to 
his  inspirational  services  as  president  of 
the  board  for  more  than  40  years.  The 
Kiwanis  Club  honoring  him  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  fortunate  indeed  to  have  had 
him  as  its  member  for  approximately  30 
years. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Dr.  Sutter  on  his  90th  birthday  and 
commend  him  for  his  contributions  to 
our  community. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Estonian  Republic.  On 
February  24,  1918,  the  Estonian  National 
Council  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
the  small  and  gallant  Baltic  Republic  of 
Estonia. 

The  life  of  the  young  republic  proved 
cruelly  short,  but  during  the  two  decades 
of  freedom  the  Estonians  made  tremen- 
dous economic  progress  and  achieved 
outstanding  educational,  artistic,  and 
cultural  standards. 

It  is  among  the  great  tragedies  of 
World  War  II  that  the  Red  army  occu- 
pied Estonia  which  was  subsequently  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
then  these  heroic  people  have  been  com- 
pelled to  live  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
tyranny,  but  oppression  has  not  stamped 
out  their  spirit.  Hope  and  determina- 
tion that  one  day  their  country  will  re- 
gain her  independence  animate  the 
hearts  of  the  Estonians  as  they  suffer 
under  Communist  oppression. 

It  is  fitting  that  today  we  express  our 
sympyathy  and  our  regard  for  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Estonian  people.  Let  us  join 
with  them  and  with  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans of  Estonian  descent  in  praying  for 
the  country's  deliverance  from  totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGrath]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  on  February  24,  Estonians  in 
America  and  elsewhere  in  the  free  world 
observe  the  occasion  of  Estonia's  anni- 
versary of  independence.  This  47th  an- 
niversary of  that  independence,  unfor- 
tunately, cannot  be  observed  in  Estonia 
itself,  since  Estonians  in  Estonia  are 
captives  of  communism  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Since  February  24,  1918,  the  people  of 
Estonia  have  courageously  and  contin- 
uously combated  forces  which  would 
strip  them  of  that  independence.  Fascist 
and  Communist  alike. 

It  is  fatting  that  today  we  join  with 
those  Americans  of  Estonian  origin  and 
descent  in  saluting  them  on  this  anni- 
versary, since  their  fight  to  maintain 
their  freedom  is  also  our  fight  to  main- 
tain our  own  freedom.  For  just  as 
surely  as  the  Soviet  Union  robbed 
Estonia  and  her  Baltic  neighbors  of 
their  independence,  international  com- 
munism threatens  the  United  States 
with  the  same  fate  if  we  are  not  vigilant 
and  detennined. 

On  this  47th  anniversary  of  Estonian 
independence,  it  seems  fitting,  then,  that 
we  not  only  pay  tribute  to  this  heroic 
people,  but  pledge  ourselves  to  keep  our 
lamp  of  freedom  burning  brightly  so 
that  some  day,  soon,  we  pray,  we  may 
help  relight  their  lamp  of  freedom. 


ESTONIA'S  47TH  INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  KrebsJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
many  of  us  are  prone  to  take  national 
freedom  of  a  country  for  granted.  We 
tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in 
parts  of  the  world  entire  nations  have 
come  under  a  form  of  enslavement  that 
tries  to  destroy  national  identity  and  the 
natural  yearning  for  freedom.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  47th  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence for  the  country  of  Estonia,  I 
wish  to  salute  these  people  with  the 
prayer  that  they  may  not  long  snSer  \in- 
der  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  power 
that  talks  about  self-determination  but 
refuses  to  recognize  its  application  among 
its  own  neighbors. 


A  NEW  GI  BILL— FOR  JUSTICE  AND 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 


from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matstjnaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  so-called  GI  bill  to  vet- 
erans of  the  cold  war.  One  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  Congress 
has  pending  before  it  is  this  proposal  to 
provide  readjustment  assistance  to  cold 
war  veterans.  My  support  for  this  pro- 
gram is  based  on  two  considerations. 
Simple  justice  requires  it.  The  na- 
tional interest  demands  it.  This  indis- 
putably significant  measure  should  be 
given  higlf  priority  on  the  list  of  neces- 
sary legislation. 

As  long  as  the  selective  service  law 
remains  in  effect,  young  men  accomplish- 
ing the  tremendous  task  of  guarding  free- 
dom will  be  disadvantaged  by  military 
service.  Forsaking  at  least  2  years  at  a 
crucial  period  in  their  lives,  these  serv- 
icemen are  handicapped  in  their  careers 
and  education  in  relation  to  those  who 
do  not  serve.  I  fail  to  see  the  logic  of  the 
argument  advanced  by  some  that  only 
those  veterans  who  serve  in  areas  of  hos- 
tilities should  receive  any  kind  of  read- 
justment assistance.  Previous  GI  bill 
benefits  were  never  conditioned  upon 
combat  duty.  Service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  now,  as  in  the  past,  involves  a 
sacrifice  of  precious  time  and  opportu- 
nities in  a  competitive  labor  market.  To 
return  young  people  to  civilian  life  with- 
out attempting  to  restore  to  them  op- 
portunities to  prepare  for  a  useful  future 
is  clearly  unjust.  The  very  least  we 
can  do  is  provide  education  and  training 
benefits  and  home  and  farm  loans  as  set 
forth  by  this  proposal. 

The  other  consideration  which  makes 
this  legislation  so  essential  are  today's 
demands  for  highly  skilled  and  well  edu- 
cated citizens  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  In  view  of  existing  needs 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
more  assistance  for  education  and  train- 
ing it  is  difficult  to  substantiate  a  case 
against  conserving  the  talents  of  these 
deserving  veterans  through  the  pro- 
posed program  of  readjustment  assist- 
ance. These  youths  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  must  meet  special  mental 
and  physical  standards  and  are  espe- 
cially able  to  benefit  from  readjustment 
assistance.  Restoring  to  them  opportu- 
nities for  training  and  education  would 
release  a  reservoir  of  vitally  needed 
human  resources  now  being  shamefully 
wasted. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
that  the  World  War  II  veterans  are  the 
best  educated  group  of  people  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  that 
this  is  so  because  of  the  GI  bill.  Also 
often  mentioned  is  the  fact  that  the 
monetary  investment  in  this  program 
has  paid  large  dividends  in  higher  tax 
returns.  The  incalculable  values  of  our 
previous  GI  bills  are  certainly  indicative 
of  the  tremendous  contributions  a  new 
GI  bill  would  make  to  strengthen  the 
Nation  both  economically  and  educa- 
tionally. 
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By  1973  we  shall  halve  an  estimated 
5  million  veterans  of  the  so-called  cold 
war.  Some  20,000  will  be  from  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii  which  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  1963  requesting  Congress  to 
provide  benefits  for  peacetime  veterans. 
I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  a  read- 
justment assistance  program  for  cold- 
war  veterans  will  constitute  an  act  of 
justice  for  those  Americans  who  have  de- 
fended freedom  around  the  globe  so  that 
all  of  us  might  have  a  better  country  in 
a  better  world  in  which  to  live. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thiit  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  amiiversary  of  an  event  in  the 
history  of  Eastern  Europe  which  deserves 
to  be  remembered  by  all  Americans.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Estonia, 
which  took  place  on  February  24,  1918. 
On  this  day  a  people  long  denied  freedom 
and  independence  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  henceforth  they  would  decide 
their  own  future  and  make  their  own 
laws.  Similarly,  our  own  forefathers 
proclaimed  their  independence  in  1776. 

The   Estonians  had  been  aware  for 
years  of  the  problems  attendant  upon  in- 
dependence for  their  small  country  of 
18,000  square  miles.     Early  in  modem 
times  they  placed  themselves  and  their 
country  under  the  sovereignty  of  Sweden 
in  hopes  of  maintaining  in  this  manner 
their  independence  and  national  charac- 
teristics.    Unfortunately  for  this  brave 
people,  their  alliance  with  Sweden  was 
not  able  to  prevent  an  invasion  by  the 
czar  in  1710  which  began  two  centuries 
of  Russian  domination  and  oppression. 
In  1918,  however,  the  Estonian  people 
had  not  forgotten  their  age-old  desire 
to  be  free.    They  had  maintained  their 
integrity    and    national    characteristics 
against  overwhelming  odds;  and,  when 
the  opportunity  arose,  they  proclaimed 
their  independence.    The  years  between 
1918  and  1939  were  fine  ones  for  the 
Estonians.     Under  their  new  free   re- 
publican form  of  government  the  coun- 
try prospered  and  the  people  were  able 
to  develop  their  individual  talents.    Un- 
fortunately, they  were  not  able  to  with- 
stand the  Russian  invasion  and  Commu- 
nist takeover  that  took  place  early  in 
the  Second  World  War. 

Today  the  Estonians  are  suffering  un- 
-der  the  harshest  governmental  system 
yet  devised  by  man.  Nonetheless,  they 
have  not  forgotten  their  former  freedom, 
nor  given  up  the  hope  that  the  future 
will  bring  independence  to  their  land 
again.  This  country  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize both  the  Communist  puppet  gov- 
ernment in  Estonia  and  the  Russian  con- 
tention that  Estonia  is  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  have  supported  their  countrymen 


in  their  desire  to  have  freedom  once 
again. 

On  this  very  special  day  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  support  to  the  Estonian  National 
Committee  in  the  United  States  and  in 
expressing  to  Estonian  people  all  over 
the  world  my  support  of  their  crusade 
for  the  restoration  of  Estonian  independ- 
ence. Tyranny  has  always  fallen  and 
it  will  again. 

The  Estonians  have  proved  that  they 
can  nurture  the  idea  of  freedom  in  their 
hearts  for  hundreds  of  years  and  then 
act  when  the  opportunity  is  presented 
to  them.  Today,  also,  the  desire  for 
liberty  is  very  much  alive  in  Estonia. 
On  this  day  of  celebration,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  look  confidently  forward  to  the  time 
when  all  men  can  choose  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  live  in  freedom  and  peace 
with  all  men  of  the  world. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Call  AN. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Gorman. 
Mr.  FuQUA. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mrs.  Kelly,  and 
Mrs.  Sullivan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  through  March  1, 1965,  on  account 
of  official  business  (British-American 
Parliamentary  meeting) . 

Mr.  Mailliard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  through  March  1,  1965, 
on  account  of  official  business yhile  at- 
tending as  a  delegate  the  British-- Ameri- 
can Parliamentary  meeting. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Reid  of  Illinois) ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Reid  of  Illinois) ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois) .  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  1, 1965. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
3,  1965;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter :  ) 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  25, 1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

624.  A  letter  from  the  qomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  an  audit  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service,  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

625.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  procurement  of  ship- 
ping containers  and  packaging  materials  for 
2.75-lnch  rockets.  Department  of  the  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

626.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  savings  to  be  realized  by  encoxirag- 
ing  private  physicians  to  permit  Veterans* 
Administration  pharmacies  to  fill  prescrip- 
tions with  less  expensive,  generically  equiva- 
lent drugs,  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

627.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1963  to  June  30,  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

628.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit  a 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled,  "A 
husband  and  wife  to  file  a  joint  petition  In 
ordinary  bankruptcy  and  chapter  xni  (wage 
earner)  proceedings";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

629.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Department  on  certain  civilian 
positions,  also  a  report  on  positions  estab- 
lished to  carry  out  research  and  development 
activities  using  specially  qualified  scientific 
or  professional  personnel,  for  the  calendar 
year  1964,  pursuant  to  section  503(a)  of 
Public  Law  84-854.  as  amended,  and  section 
601  of  Public  Law  85-322  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

630.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  a  report  of  the  status  of 
construction,  alteration  or  acquisition  of 
public  buildings  authorized  under  section 
11(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(40  U.S.C.  610(a)),  and  submitted  pursuant 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worto. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  nile  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  232.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies  and  Investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  44;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  59).     Ordeted  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  139.  Res- 
olution providing  for  the  expenses  incurred 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  94;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  60).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  119.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  further  expenses  of 
the  investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  118;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  61).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  108.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expense  of 
studies  and  Investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  89;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  62).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  134.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies,  investigations,  and  inquiries 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  133;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  63).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  137.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  investigations  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  80;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
64) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  109.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  expenses  of  con- 
ducting studies  and  investigations  author- 
ized by  rule  XI(8)  incurred  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  65) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  235.  Reso- 
lution providing  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for  the 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  66).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  88.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
67) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  123.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  under  Public  Law  86-272; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  68) .  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  142.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies,  investigations,  and  inquiries  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  141;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  69).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  237.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies,  investigations,  and  inquiries  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  112;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  70) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Hoiise  Resolution  239.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation authorized  by  House  Resolution 
13;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  71).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  182.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  72).  Ordered  to 
be  prliited. 


Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  240.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  certain  employees  of  standing 
and  select  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
73).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  824.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation 
of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  Interstate  buses 
and  to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  102).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3995.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  103).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3994.  A  bill  to  remove  the  pres- 
ent $5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  and 
paying  certain  claims  arising  out  of  the 
crash  of  a  U.S.  aircraft  at  Wichita,  Kans.; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  104).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  151.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  to  conduct  certain  studies 
and  investigations;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  105).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 

PRIVATE     BILLS      AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Paul  W.  Oberdorfer;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  74).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
T.  W.  Holt  &  Co.  and/or  Holt  Import  &  Ex- 
port Co.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  75) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Francis  Janls  and  certain  other  Indians; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  76).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  77).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
ward Berger;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
78) .  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Johanna  Gristede,  deceased;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  79).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Elden  R.  Comer;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  80).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nathalie  Iline;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  81).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE;  Comnlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   HJR.   1381.    A  bill   for  the  relief  of 


the  estate  of  Rafaello  Busonl;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  82).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Theodore  Zissu;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  83 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Helen  Veselenak;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  84).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
MaJ.  Kenneth  F.  Coykendall,  U.S.  Army; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  85).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  G.  Morhauser;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  86).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Reskin;  without  amendment 
(Re'pt.  No.  87).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  2299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  L.  Yates  and  others;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  88).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  2354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
William  L.  Chatelaln,  U.S.  Navy,  retired; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  89).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Shirley  Shapiro;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  90).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  2924.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Outlet  Stores,  Inc.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bryce 
A.  Smith;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  deceased;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3096.  A  bill  granting  Jurisdiction 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  judgment 
on  certain  claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against 
the  United  States;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Conmiittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vic- 
tor L.  Ashley;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  95).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
George  R.  Lore;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  96).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Edward  E.  Kreiss;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  O.  Overton.  Marjorle  C.  Overton,  and 
Sally  Eitel;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Russell  D.  Harris;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  99).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 
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Mr.  ASHMORE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3051.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Vermont  Maple  Orchards.  Inc.,  Biurlington, 
Vt.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  100). 
Referred  to  the  CommlUtee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Jefferson  Constructiom  Co.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  101) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  5357.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's entitlement  to  child's  insurance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18,  for  so  long  as  he  is  regularly  attending 
high  school  or  college;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:^ 
H.R.  5358.  A  bill  to  establish  an  office 
within  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  assist  the  States  in  locating  Individuals 
for  whom  a  warrant  of  arrest  has  been  issued 
for  abandonment,  desertion,  or  nonsupport  of 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5359.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earn- 
er to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  income  tax  imposed  for 
a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  1 1 

By  Mr.  BARING:  1 1 
H.R.  5360.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation 
of    the     National    Wool     Act    of     1954,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  BATTIN; 
H.R.  5361.  A  bill  to  authorize  the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  fix  the  sliver  content 
of  certain  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  5362.  A  bill  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Port  Union  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  N.  Dak.  and  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5363.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954   to  provide   a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  certain 
expenses  of  higher  education;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
HR.  5364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of   outside    earnings    permitted    each    year 
under  such  title   (and  under  sec.  5  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of   1937)    without 
any  deductions  from  benefits;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  5365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  5366.  A  bill  to  provide   ( 1 )    that  the 
United  States  shall  pay  the  actual  cost  of 
certain  services  contracted  for  Indians  In  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Wisconsin; 
and  (2)  for  a  more  equitable  apportionment 
between  such  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  cost  of  providing  aid  and 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  5367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  ad- 
missions tax  shall  not  apply  where  the  pro- 
ceeds Inure  to  hospitals  which  are  exempt 
from  income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  5368.  A  bill  to  provide  flood  control  on 
the  Big  South  Fork,  Cumberland  River  Basin; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  5369.  A  bill  to  designate  the  fourth 
Friday  in  September  of  every  year  as  Amer- 
ican Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HM.  5370.  A   bin   to   create   the   Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to 
conduct  research  to  develop  an  Integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  in  the  politi- 
cal,   psychological,    economic,    technological, 
and  organizational  areas  to  Increase  the  non- 
military  capabilities  of  the  United  States  in 
the    global   struggle   between   freedom   and 
communism,  to  educate  and  train  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  private  citizens  to  un- 
derstand and  implement  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge,   and    also    to    provide    education    and 
training  for  foreign  students  in  these  areas 
of  knowledge  under  appropriate  conditions; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  5371.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain studies  of  the  pollution  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  adjacent  waters,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  operation  of  any  interceptor  drain 
so  as  to  pollute  such  waters;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  5372.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release 
of  up  to  100,000  short  tons  of  copper  from 
the  national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  5373.  A  bill  to  provide  research,  tech- 
nical, and  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  to  the  several 
States  and  political  subcavislons  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Intertoate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  * 

H.R.  5374.  A  bill  relating  to  the  salaries  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  5375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
vmlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
Interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax  as- 
sessments of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  5376.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  conduct  a  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon : 
H.R.  5377.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  5378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  5379.  A  blU  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Hit.  5380.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian 
School  lands  at  Chllocco,  Okla.,  in  trust  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  5381.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  in 
group  life  insurance  at  age  65  or  after  retire- 


ment; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  5382.  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  in 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act,  and 
In  other  laws  governing  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  de- 
duction from  original  annuities  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Hll.5384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain studies  of  the  pollution  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  adjacent  waters,  and  to 
prohibit  the  operation  of  any  interceptor 
drain  so  as  to  pollute  such  water;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  5385.  A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insxirance  system,  to  provide  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  In  school, 
to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a 
reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
Individuals    cot   otherwise    eligible    at   age 
72,  and  for  other  pvu-poses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  5386.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
ovra  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  ERASER: 
HJl.  5387.  A   bill   to  provide   for  the   es- 
tablishment   of    the    National    Hvunanlties 
Foundation  to  promote  progress  and  scholar- 
ship In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Peruisylvania : 
H  Jl.  5388.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  statue  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  In 
the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  5389.  A  bin  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  ptuposes  of  lia- 
bility for  Federal  income  taxes  and  for  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  5390.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  a  multi- 
purpose dam  and  reservoir  on  Big  Klnkald 
Creek,  Jackson  County,  HI.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.R.  5391.  A  bin  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  deductions 
for  certain  payments  for  the  use  of,  or  In- 
terest payments  on  mortgages  on,  industrial 
plants  financed  by  tax-exempt  obligations 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  5392.  A  biU  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.HANNA: 
HJl.  5393.  A  bUl  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional method  for  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  raise  capital,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency. 

HJl.  5394.  A  bin  to  promote  fair  competi- 
tion £unong  subcontractors  and  to  prevent 
bid  peddling  on  public  works  contracts  by 
requiring  persons  submitting  bids  on  those 
contracts  to  specify  certain  subcontractors 
who  will  assist  In  carrying  them  out;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJl.  5395.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the   Interior  to  designate   the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State 
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of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  5396.  A  bill  to  make  the  civil  for- 
feiture provisions  of  section  222(h)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  applicable  to  tm- 
lawful  operations  and  safety  violations  by 
motor  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5397.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  402(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Conrunerce  Act  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  exemption 
upon  application  and  proof  of  eligibility, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5398.  A  bill  to  amend  section  222(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect 
to  the  service  of  process  In  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Hit.  5399.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  pvu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  5400.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(b) 
(5)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  exemp- 
tion upon  application  and  proof  of  eligi- 
bility, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJt.5401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  national  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  5402.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  im- 
plementation of  voting  rights,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5403.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4241  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
the  club  dues  excise  taxes  from  20  to  10  per- 
cent; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  5404.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  5405.  A  bill  to  provide  veterans'  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  units  of  the  Student's 
Army  Training  Corps  at  Alva,  Okla.,  and  Ed- 
mond,  Okla..   during   World  War  I;    to  the 
Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  5406.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority  of  Federal   ofiQcers   and   agencies  to 
withhold  Information  and  limit  the  availabil- 
ity of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  5407.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HR.  5408.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States  to 
extend  coverage  under  their  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  to  agricultural  la- 
bor; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  5409.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of    Federal   registrars,    and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  5410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
a  small  business  corporation  for  pxirposea  of 
subchapter  S  of  chapter   1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
HJi.  5411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
search and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 


of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  Interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  MACKIE: 
H.R.  5412.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  5413.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  vetejrans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MILLER: 
H.R.  5414.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Export 
Expansion  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  5415.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
that  persons  defamed  during  broadcasts  by 
political  candidates  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  answer;  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  for  the  duty-free  Importa- 
tion of  certain  wools  for  use  In  the  manu- 
facture of  sweaters;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H,R.  5417.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain  studies   of   the   pollution    of   the   San 
Francisco  Bay  and  adjacent  waters,  and  to 
prohibit   the   operation   of   any   Interceptor 
drain  so  as  to  pollute  such  waters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MXJLTER: 
H.R.  5418.  A   bill    to   amend   the    District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
to  prohibit  the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages 
to  persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  5419.  A  bin  providing  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  basis  of  representation  of  States 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  of  Its  citi- 
zens to  vote,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O^KONSKI: 
H.R.  5420.  A   bill    to   amend   section    2   of 
title  IV  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of   Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  5421.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
svirance  program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  to  In- 
crease benefits.  Improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  5422.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  proceedings  against  certain  wit- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5423.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJR.  5424.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado : 
HM.  5425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
Interstate    commerce,   certain   property   tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  5426.  A  bill  to  provide  that  common- 
law  marriages  may  not  be  contracted  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  5427.  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rights  by 
providing  criminal  and  civil  remedies  for  un- 
lawful official  violence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  5428.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  total  disability  ratings 
under   laws   administered   by   the   Veterans' 
Administration  where  such  ratings  have  been 
in  force  for  15  years  or  more;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5429.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  fiat  glass  which  is  the  product  of  any 
country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
commuhism;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  5430.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  Pa.; 
to  the  Conxmittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  5431.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  health 
care  of  senior  citizens  through  a  program  of 
voluntary   medical    and    hospital   Insurance 
and  tax  credits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SENNER: 
H.R.  5432.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a   Congressional    Medal    of   Honor   to  John 
Fitzgerald   Kennedy;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  5433.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  In 
group  life  Insurance  at  age  65  or  after  re- 
tirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits, 
retirement  age  shall  be  60  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  5435.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  pva- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKE3: 
H.R.  5436.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  limita- 
tions upon  claims  under  Public  Law  88-519 
(78   Stat.   699);    to   thq  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  5437.  A  bill   to  authorize   the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  grant  rights  of  storage 
and  transportation  on  flood  control  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  5438.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  Insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  5439.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a   Congressional   Medal   of   Honor   to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.J.  Res.  344.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States    relative    to    the    balancing    of    the 
budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;     to     the     Committee     on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Monday.  October  4,  1965,  as  Free  Enterprise 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.J.  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  317.  Conciu-rent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  318.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from, 
and  the  conduct  of  free  elections  In,  the 
Baltic  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  243.  Resolution   providing   for   the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

54.  By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana requesting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  study  prices  paid  to  meat  producers,  costs 
of  processing,  and  retail  prices  to  determine 
if  meat  processors  and  retailers  are  receiv- 
ing unwarranted  profits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

55.  By  Mr.  REIFEL:  Memorial  of  South 
Dakota  State  Legislature  protesting  the  pro- 
posed combination  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration regional  office  now  located  at  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  Dak.,  with  the  regional  office  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  the  resultant  problems 
such  combination  would  create  for  South 
Dakota  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

56.  Also,  memorial  of  South  Dakota  State 
Legislature  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  economies 
of  the  States  and  territories  by  enacting  leg- 
islation providing  that  10  percent  of  the 
individual  and  corporate  Federal  income  tax 
generated  In  the  States  and  territories  be  re- 
tained and  returned  to  the  States  and  terri- 
tories for  their  exclusive  use  beyond  Federal 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS: 

H.R.  5440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
Billy  P.  Grimes,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I 
By  Mr.  BETTS:       | 

H.R.  5441.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Cora 
Durbin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  5442.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Michael  Thomas,  his  wife,  Margaret  Louise 
Thomas,  and  their  three  minor  children, 
Sean  Thomas,  Helen  Thomas,  and  Rosanna 
Maria  Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athan- 
aslos  Leonardopulo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  5444.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Afra 
Brunettl  and  her  minor  son,  Maurlclo  Bru- 
nettl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  5445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joanna 
Bruckner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  CURTIS: 

HM.  5446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  M. 
Yates;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H Jl.  5447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyo  Hyun 
Byun;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  5448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Woo  Soon 
Kook;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HM.  5449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
and  Angelina  D'Orsl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  5450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oaetano 

DlSotto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phyllis 

Mayers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  5452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 

Adalberto  Noce;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  5453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
M.  Rodosovlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  5454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sydney 
Philip  Traub;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H  Ji.  5455.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Flora  Velro 
Gonzales;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H Jl.  5456.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Ban 
Kuen   (also  known  as  Wong  Suen  Fon  and 
Wong  How  Chung) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACKIE: 
H.R.  5457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  del 
Rosarlo  de  Fatima  Lopez  Hayes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  5458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Angel  Pantoja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

UM.  5459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
IppoUtl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  5460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Assal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  5461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
Chiotls  and  his  wife,  Maria  Chlotls;  to  tho 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  5462.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Shlu-sun  Ma  (King);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Andrade;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5464.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Santo 
Lipanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  5465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Odette  A. 
Eld;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nah- 
mood  Mousavlpour;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  5467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
Draculan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  5468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saleh  Zen 
and  his  wife,  Sarlpah  Salmlah  Zen;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  5469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ed- 
mundo  Payao  Valencia;  to  the  CoDMnittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5470.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Jean  Marcel  Belanger,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  5471.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
and  minor  children  of  the  Reverend  Donald 
Aksel  Olsen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
H.R.  5472.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
and  Panagiota  Tslpiis;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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Wednesday,  February  24, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf.) 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  'the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  Thou  hast 
so  made  us  that  our  hunger  of  soul  can 
be  satisfied  only  with  the  bread  that 
Cometh  down  from  heaven.  Lead  us.  we 
pray,  from  all  the  feverish  pressures  of 
these  draining  days  into  the  place  of 
still  waters  and  the  green  pastures  of 
quiet  contemplation. 

Grant  us  courage  for  the  living  of 
these  days  in  the  remembrance  that  we 
are  the  children  of  intrepid  forebears 
who  dared  the  wrath  of  devils  and  the 
scorn  of  tyrants.  Match  us  with  the 
challenge  of  these  fear-haunted  times, 
and  make  us  worthy  of  those  who  in  the 
dangerous  yesterdays  were  strong  and 
unafraid,  lest  through  our  nerveless 
hands  we  miss  that  which  Thou  dost 
intend  in  this  prophetic  hour. 

Chasten  us  by  the  present  pressing 
difiScult  national  decisions.  Strip  us  of 
our  illusions.  Humbled  under  Thy  hand, 
fit  us  to  be  the  instruments  of  Thy  will 
in  the  healing  of  this  stricken  world  of 
contending  men  whose  relations  one  to 
another  are  so  often  blinded  by  misun- 
derstanding and  by  the  hatred  which 
crucifies  brotherhood.  We  ask  it  in  the 
Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  desire  to  make  any  requests? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Montana  desires  to  do  a  great 
many  things,  but  he  is  constrained  not 
to  do  them,  even  though  Montana  has 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  certainly  grant  it. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  23,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Luther  L. 
Terry,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 
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LIMITATION  OP'  STATEMENTS 

DURING  MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  during  the  morning  hour  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittees 
on  Arts  and  Humanities  and  on  Veter- 
ans* Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of 
the  Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  were  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proxtty]  is  absent  by  reason  of  illness  in 
his  family.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  he  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Reports  of  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  together  with  a  report  of  the  annual 
Inspection  of  the  home.  1964,  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Army  (with  accompany- 
ing reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Amendment    or    Title    10.    Unfted    States 
,  Code,   To   AtrrHOHiZE   Language   Training 

FOR  Certain  Dependents 

1a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize language  training  to  be  given  to  a  de- 
pendent of  a  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  under  certain  cir- 
ciamstances  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Federal  Contribtjtions  Pro- 
gram— Equipment  and   PACiLrnES 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Federal  contributions  pro- 
gram— equipment  and  facilities,  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  31.  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Procurement  Prom  Small  and 
Other  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  firms,  for 
the    6-month   period    ended    December    31, 


1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Amendment  of  Section  107  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1948 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
amending  section  107  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1948,  relating  to  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  Permanent  International 
Commission  of  the  Congresses  of  Navigation 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Amendment  of  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
Relating  to  Mobile  Trade  Fairs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  authority 
to  develop  American-flag  carriers  and  pro- 
mote the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Act  Relating  to  Establish- 
ment OF  A  Register  of  Names  of  Certain 
Motor  Vehicle  Drivers 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   amend  the   act  approved  July   14,   1960 
(74  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  register  of  names  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  certain  motor 
vehicle     drivers     (with     an     accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 
A   letter   from   the   Chairman,   Interstate 
Commerce    Commission,    Washington,    D.C.. 
transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legislation, 
as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  222(b)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the 
service  of  process  In  enforcement  proceed- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes; 

A  bin  to  make  the  civil  forfeiture  provi- 
sions of  section  222(h)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  applicable  to  unlawful  opera- 
tions and  safety  violations  by  motor  carriers, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

A  bill  to  amend  section  203(b)(5)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  certificates  of  exemption  upon 
application  and  proof  of  eligibility,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

A  bill  to  amend  section  402(c)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  certificates  of  exemption  upon 
application  and  proof  of  eligibility,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Extension  of  Reporting  Date  of  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing,  Washington, 
D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  for  1  year  the  date  on  which 
the  National  Commission  on  Pood  Marketing 
shall  make  a  final  report  tc  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  and  to  provide  necessary  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  such  Com- 


mission  (with  an  accompan3rlng  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Work  Release  Program  for  Certain  Persons 
IN  THE  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Colvunbla,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  work  release  program  for  persons 
sentenced  by  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  define  the  powers  and  duties 
In  relation  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colvmibla. 

Extension  of  Coverage  Under  Federal  Old- 
Age  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance 
System  to  Certain  Persons  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age,  surviv- 
ors, and  disability  Insurance  system  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent service  performed  In  the  employ  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  If  such  service  Is  not 
covered  by  a  retirement  system  established 
by  a  law  of  the  United  States  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  erroneous  payments  for 
military  pay,  leave,  and  travel  at  Charleston 
Air  Force  Base,  S.C,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  February  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  unavailability  of  cer- 
tain aircraft  at  an  oversea  location  due  to 
maintenance  and  supply  deficiencies.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  dated  February  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  erroneous  payments  for  mil- 
itary pay.  leave,  and  travel  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base.  S.  Dak..  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,    dated   February    1965    (with    an   ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  by  Department  or 
the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,   transmitting,   pursuant    to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  notice  of  a  proposed  rule  by  that 
Department,  relating  to  regulations  and  cri- 
teria by  which  that  Department  proposed  to 
implement   the   Classification   and   Multiple 
Use  Act.  approved  September  19,  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Negotiated  Contracts  for  Dis- 
posal OF  Materials 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,    Department   of    the    Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
negotiated  contracts  for  disposal  of  materials, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31. 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Final  Settlement  of  Claim  of 
Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,    pursuant    to    law,    on    the   final 
settlement  of   The  Sioux  Tribe  of  ^^dmns 
of  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation,  South  Da- 
kota V.   Vnited   States   of   America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Exemptions  From  Antitrust  Laws  To  Assist 
IN    Safeguarding    the    Balance-of-pay- 
ments  PosmoN  or  the  Untted  States 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
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provide  for  exemptions  from  the  antitrust 
laws  to  assist  In  safeguarding  the  balance- 
of-payments  position  of  the  United  States 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Depart- 
ment OF  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by 
that  Department,  for  the  calendar  year  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  op  Paragraph  B  and  C  or  Sec- 
tion 14  op  Bankruptcy  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
OflQce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  paragraph  b  and  c  of  section  14 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (S.  Doc. 
No.  14) 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmitting,   pursuant   to   law,   his  report 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1964    (with   an  accompainylng  report) ;    or- 
dered to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfaia: 
"Enrolled  Joint  Memorial  5  of  the  State  of 

Wyoming 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  ref- 
erence to  the  opposition  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  announced 
closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  of- 
fices at  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  and  the  transfer 
of  the  functions  of  such  oflBce  elsewhere 
"Whereas   the   announced  closing   of   the 
Veterans'  Administration  offices  at  Cheyenne. 
Wyo..  Is  a  move  which  has  not  been  calcu- 
lated to  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  citizens 
of  Wyoming.     Such  action  taken  In  the  name 
of  economy  Is  but  a  pennywlse  divestiture 
of  rights  at  the  expense  of  Wyoming  veterans 
and  their  families;  and 

"Whereas  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by  this 
action  Is  at  best  Illusory  whereas  the  result- 
ing hardship  is  readily  s(pparent.  The  econ- 
omy of  Wyoming  In  general,  and  of  Cheyenne 
In  particular,  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  announced  closing;  and 

"Whereas  the  State's  veterans  will  be  sub- 
jected to  great  Inconvenience  and  handicap 
by  being  forced  to  trayel  vast  distances  to 
advantageously  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  di- 
vision of  Government  established  primarily 
to  safeguard  their  Individual  rights  and  In- 
terests: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  the  38th 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  (the 
Senate  of  such  Legislature  concurring) : 
That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be  and  they  are 
hereby  memorialized  and  earnestly  solicited 
to  reverse  the  Veterans'  Administration's  de- 
cision to  close  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  offices. 
Such  closing  Is  deplorable  as  It  can  be  effected 
only  by  completely  Ignoring  the  Interest  and 
welfare  of  the  veterans  and  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  attested  true  copies  hereof 
be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President   of  the   United   States,  the 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
said  Congress,  US.  Senator  Milward  L.  Simp- 
son, U.S.  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee,  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  Teno  Roncalio  and  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
"Andrew  McMaster, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Walter  B.  Phelan, 
"Speaker  of  the  Hoiise. 
"Approved  3:20  p.m.,  February   15,   1965. 
"Clifford  P.  Hansen, 

"Governor." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"Senate  Resolution   1965-24  or  the  State 
OF  Washington 
"Whereas  In  the  words  of  the  late  Cordell 
Hull,  Issued  In  1937,  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State: 

"  'Large  bodies  of  American  citizens  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  salmon  runs  of  Bristol 
Bay  and  elsewhere  In  Alaskan  waters  are  an 
American  resource;  that  the  salmon  fisheries 
relate  to  and  are  linked  with  the  American 
continent,  particularly  the  Northwest  area; 
and,  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
salmon  industry  Is  In  fact  a  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  coast. 
The  fact  that  salmon  taken  from  waters  off 
the  Alaskan  coast  are  spawned  and  hatched 
In  American  waters,  adds  further  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  Is  In  these  waters  a  special 
and  unmistakable  American  interest';  and 

"Whereas  the  North  American  salmon 
would  cease  to  exist  were  It  not  for  the  con- 
tinuing restrictions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  conservation  policies;   and 

"Whereas  the  North  Pacific  salmon  fish- 
eries have  a  special  Importance  to  our 
coastal  communities  as  a  source  of  livelihood, 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  food  and  Industrial 
resource;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  maintain  these  fish- 
eries on  a  sustained  yield  basis;  and 

"Whereas  widespread  Japanese  fishing  for 
salmon,  using  highly  efficient  new  methods 
and  techniques,  seriously  threatens  the 
North  American  salmon  fisheries  with  deple- 
tion If  not  destruction;  and 

"Whereas  the  1953  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Treaty  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan  is  now  In  process 
of  renegotiations;  and 

"Whereas  present  Japanese  fishing  policies 
urgently  require  establishment  of  additional 
controls  west  of  the  present  treaty  line :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  That  we  do  respectfully  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  with  the  greatest  care  the  value  of 
our  salmon  fisheries  to  Alaska,  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
and  to  take  all  appropriate  action  necessary 
to  preserve  this  Industry  by  Insisting  upon 
language  In  the  revised  treaty  that  will  fur- 
nish adequate  protection  for  It;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  to 
the    Secretary    of    the    Department    of    the 

Interior. 

"Ward  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
Two  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Washington;   to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations : 
"Resolution  of  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives OF  THE  State  or  Washington 
"Whereas  the  Columbia  Basin  project  Is 
the  major  Irrigation  development  In  Wash- 
ington State  and  holds  great  benefits  to  the 
region  and  the  Nation;  and 


"Whereas  revised  repayment  contracts 
have  been  validated  by  the  courts  for  aU 
three  of  the  project  irrigation  districts;  and 

"Whereas  the  second  half  of  the  project 
should  be  developed  under  an  orderly  con- 
struction schedule;  and 

"Whereas  required  funds  for  development 
of  Irrigation  blocks  36  and  35  have  not  been 
provided  Up.  the  fiscal  year  budget  of  1966; 
and 

"Whereas  these  funds  should  be  provided 
In  the  bvudget  now  before  the  Congress.  If 
this  long  planned  Irrigation  construction  1b 
to  proceed  on  an  orderly  basis:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Washington  State  House 
of  Representatives,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  committees  con- 
cerned with  appropriations,  be  requested  to 
provide  for  funds  in  the  1966  fiscal  year 
budget  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
carry  out  the  additional  Columbia  Basin 
project  construction  above  enumerated;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 
"Adopted  February  8,  1965. 

"S.  R.  HOLCOMB, 

I  "Chief  Clerk, 

"House  of  Representatives." 


"Resolution  op  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives OF  THE  State  of  Washington 

"Whereas  the  federally  financed  Columbia 
River  fishery  development  program  operated 
jointly  with  the  States  has  proven  the  most 
effective  beneficial  means  of  rebuilding  the 
waning  Colvimbla  River  fish  runs;  and 

"Whereas  the  installation  of  the  Willamette 
Falls  fishways  Is  the  most  Important  develop- 
ment under  this  program;  and 

"Whereas  New  Willamette  Falls  fishways 
at  Oregon  City.  Oreg..  would  Improve  the 
economy  of  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  by  increasing  the  annual  production 
of  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  by  some 
320.000  fish  valued  at  $4  mlUlon;  and 

"Whereas  this  project  Is-how  designed  and 
federally  licensed,  with  construction  sched- 
uled to  begin  with  funds  made  available  in 
fiscal  year  1966;  and 

"Whereas  the  reqvilred  funds  of  $1,600,000 
are  not  now  provided  In  the  fiscal  year  budg- 
et of  1966;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, In  which  the  Leglslatvire  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  concurs,  that  It  Is  essential  that  these 
funds  be  provided  In  fiscal  year  1965  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  benefits  of  this  long 
planned  Improvement  to  the  fishery  economy 
of  these  States;  and 

"Whereas  large  numbers  of  Juvenile  salmon 
already  have  been  transplanted  above  this 
obstruction  from  which  adult  fish  will  retvirn 
in  1966,  requiring  efficient  passage  at  Wil- 
lamette Falls.  Oreg.:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  That  we  do  re- 
spectfully petition  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  those  committees  thereof  con- 
cerned with  appropriations,  to  consider  this 
Joint  request  for  restoration  of  these  fvmds 
m  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  budget 
for  the  Colimabla  River  fishery  development 
programs;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
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Washington,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

•'Unanimously  adopted  February  4,   1965. 

"S.  R.  HOLCOMB, 

"Chief  Clerk, 
"HoiLse  of  Representatives." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce: 

"House  Memorial  2  of  the  State  op  Arizona 
"Memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  the  Dodd  bill  or  any  other 
Federal  legislation  relating  to  regulation 
and    registration    of   mall-order    tlrearms 
sales 
"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
"Yovu-  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"Whereas,  since  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
timely death  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
considerable   impetus  has  occurred  for  the 
passage  of  the  Dodd  bill  relating  to  regula- 
tion and  registration  of  mail-order  firearms 
sales;  and 

"Whereas  the  Dodd  bill  (S.  14),  If  enacted, 
will  reqmre  citizens  desiring  to  purchase  a 
firearm  by  mail  to  submit  sworn  statements 
on  forms  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  whereby  said  purchase  will  sub- 
ject such  citizens  to  police  investigation  and 
harassment  and  lead  to  registration  of  said 
firearms;  and 

"Whereas  such  requirements  will  cause  an 
inconvenience,  and  an  undue  biorden  on,  law- 
abiding  people  of  this  country,  particularly 
in  rural  areas,  and  such  legislation  will  give 
every  local  police  or  sheriff  In  the  United 
States  a  virtual  veto  on  purchasing  of  fire- 
arms by  mail  and  possibly  open  the  door  for 
the  Treasury  Department  to  regulate  who 
may  buy  firearms;  and 

"Whereas  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  article  2, 
section  26  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  guarantee  to  Its  9ltlzens  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  and  the  Dodd  bill,  If 
enacted,  will  be  in  direct  violation  of  such 
guaranteed  rights;  and 

"Whereas  responsible  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  and  others  have  no  objection 
■  to  workable  laws  that  will  prevent  the  misuse 
of  firearms  by  increasing  penalties  for  crimes 
committed  with  firearms;  smd 

"Whereas  the  Dodd  bill,  If  enacted,  will 
seriously  hamper  small  Industries  that  build 
fine  custom  rifles  for  mall-order  trade 
throughout  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  any  restrictive  legislation  shotUd 
be  directed  to  merely  requiring  that  ship- 
ments of  concealable  firearms  In  Interstate 
conunerce  be  made  In  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  destination;  and 

"Whereas,  since  practically  all  States  have 
laws  regulating  sale  of  firearms  to  Juveniles, 
convicted  felons,  and  Incompetents,  and 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons,  and  since 
there  are  already  Federal  laws  which  make  It 
a  crime  for  a  convicted  felon  to  transport 
firearms  across  State  lines,  no  Federal  law 
for  regulation  and  registration  of  mall-order 
sales  of  firearms  Is  necessary; 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  positive  action  leading  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Dodd  bill  (S.  14). 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
carefully  examine  and  oppose  any  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  relating  to  registration  and 
regulation  of  firearms  which  restricts  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  and  usurps  the 
police  power  of  the  States  to  control  firearms. 
"3.  The  secretary  of  state  is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Arizona  congressional  delegation. 

/ 


"Adopted  by  the  house  February  5,  1965. 
by  the  following  vote:  74  ayes,  2  nays,  4  not 
voting. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor.  February  8, 
1965. 

"Filed  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
February  8,  1965." 

The  petition  of  Leon  E.  Lofton,  Jr.,  and 
Esther  M.  H.  Lofton,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
relating  to  the  closing  of  schools  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Johnson  Post  382, 
the  American  Legion,  of  Hawley,  Minn.,  pro- 
testing against  the  closing  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  office  at  Fargo. 
N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

A  memorial  signed  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Brandt, 
and  sundry  other  members  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  Sioux  Valley  Post  614,  Jack- 
son County.  Minn.,  remonstrating  against 
the  closing  of  certain  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  petition  of  George  W.  Flnnlgan,  of 
Chicago,  m.,  praying  for  the  establishment 
of  a  special  committee  to  develop  the  needs 
and  recommend  legislation  to  bolster  the 
financial  structure  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  21.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  optimum  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  natural  resoiirces 
through  the  coordinated  planning  of  water 
and  related  l£ind  resources,  through  the 
establishment  of  a  water  resources  council 
and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  the  States  In 
order  to  Increase  State  participation  In  such 
planning  (Rept.  No.  68). 


BILLS  ^AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1259.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor-vehicle  tires,   and   for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
S.  1260.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  P. 
Hennessey; 

S.  1261.  A  bUl  designating  the  birthday  of 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill  as  a  legal  holi- 
day; and 

S.  1262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manual  J. 
Vlcent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.     Mttndt,     Mr.     Randolph,     Mr. 
Curtis.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr. 
Long   of   Missouri,   Mr.   Tower,  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 
S.  1263.  A  bin  to  require  the  procurement 
of  certain  services  by  Government  agencies 
from  commercial  suppliers  whenever  econ- 
omy will  result  from  such  procurement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen, Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,   Mr.   Tower,   Mr.   Miller, 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  : 
8. 1264.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  policy 
concerning   the  termln-'^^lon,  limitation,   or 


establishment  of  business-type  operations 
of  the  Government  which  may  be  conducted 
In  competition  with  private  enterprise,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott) : 
S.  1265.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sef>arate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1266.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of  Stella 
McKee;  and 

S.  1267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  c. 
Winn,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  1268.  A   bill    to    designate    the   fourth 
Friday  In  September  of  every  year  as  Ameri- 
can Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mundt  )  : 
S.  1269.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Lower  Brule 
S10U.X  Tribe  in  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  1270.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
definition  of  "peanuts"  which  Is  now  In  effect 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938;  and 

S.  1271.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  the  provisions  permitting  the 
lease  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Symington)  : 
S.  1272.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  to  60,000  miles 
the  total  mileage  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tin- 
der a  sepmrate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 
S.  1273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Folja; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Kean 
Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith)  : 
S.  1275.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Elva  L.,  owned  by  Harold  Bunker  of  Ma- 
tlnlcus,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  ves- 
sel   of    the    United    States    with    coastwise 
privileges;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  to 
continue    to    make    Insurance    available   to 
farmers  in  high  risk  counties  or  areas,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.FONG: 
S.  1277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Vea 
Kaufusi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  1278.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  general 
telephone  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bni,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Sofia 
Mlchaelldou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By   Mr.   METCALF    (fbr   himself.   Mr. 

Long  of  Louisiana,  and  Mrs.  Neu- 

berger) : 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

printing   of   publication   entitled   "Smoking 

a^d  Health";    to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy  of   New   York.   Mr.   Bennett, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Inoutk,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,    Mr.    Prouty,    Mr.    Randolph, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Thubmond,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of   New  Jersey,  Mr.   Yarbor- 
ouGH,    and    Mr.    Young    of    North 
Dakota) : 
S.J.  Res.  52.   Joint  resolution   to   establish 
the  fourth   Friday   In   September   of   every 
year  as  American  Indian  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.J.  Res.  53.   Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Tercentenary  Commission  to  commemorate 
the  advent   and   history  o|  Father  Jacques 
Marquette  In  North  America,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See   the   remarks  of   Mr.  Hart  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading^ 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.J.  Res.  54.   Joint   resolution    designating 
the  fourth  Saturday  in  August  of  each  year 
as  Children's  Day  in  Sports;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.       ^ 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON:      | 
S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 16  to  22   as  National   Student   Council 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


river  returned  to  its  normal  level,  the 
dam  would  be  reinflated. 

A  separate  fishway  will  be  provided  in 
order  not  to  interfere  with  fish  runs. 

The  new  water  area  will  be  used  for 
boating,  swimming,  and  other  water- 
based  recreation  on  the  front  doorstep 
of  such  river  communities  as  Sunbury, 
Danville,  Lewisburg,  and  Milton. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  part  of  the  credit 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  design  of  this 
rather  unique  dam  should  go  to  Gen. 
Norman  Lack,  formerly  of  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers,  at  present  a  successful 
businessman  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
a  Delaware  member  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission. 

General  Lack  has  worked  indef  atigably 
to  develop  this  new  type  of  pneumatic 
dam  and  to  have  it  accepted  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  I  commend 
him  for  his  efforts  and  have  every  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  his  initiative  and  in- 
genuity we  shall  soon  have  at  the  forks 
of  the  Susquehanna  a  dam  which  will 
provide  substantial  new  recreational  fea- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1265)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  Pa.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clark  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Scott)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  DAM  ON  SUS- 
QUEHANNA RIVER  AT  SUNBURY, 
PA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  an  inflatable  dam 
at  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Although  the  Susquehanna  is  the  larg- 
est river  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  runs  wide  but 
shallow.  As  a  result,  its  vast  recreational 
potential  has  barely  been  tapped. 

Complicating  the  problem  is  the  fact 
that  any  sizable  dam  structures  in  the 
upper  Susquehanna  may  interfere  with 
flood  control  levees. 

But  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  under  able  direction 
of  its  secretary,  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  has 
come  up  with  an  answer  which  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  is  willing  to 
try. 

Using  an  inflatable  fabric  dam  which 
can  be  inflated  with  water  under  pres- 
sure, the  Commonwealth  will  create  a 
lake  extending  several  miles  up  both  the 
West  and  North  Branches  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  covering  about  3,000  acres. 
Should  the  flood  warning  system  indi- 
cate that  a  flood  was  on  its  way,  how- 
ever, the  dam  would  be  deflated  in  order 
to  let  the  high  waters  pass.    Once  the 


BILL  TO  AMEND  TITLE  23  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  TO  EX- 
TEND THE  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAY PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  1956 
under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  we 
began  a  16-year  program  of  construc- 
tion of  a  4 1.000 -mile  interstate  highway 
program.  It  was  a  big  undertaking,  but 
it  was  not  big  enough.  Today  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  extend  that  program  from 
41,000  to  60,000  miles,  the  same  bill  which 
I  introduced  last  September  22,  when  it 
bore  the  number  S.  3200  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

We  are  now  at  the  halfway  mark  in 
the  program.  It  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  in  1959,  6  years  ago,  that  as  Dr. 
Robinson  Newcomb  said  in  an  address  to 
an  industry  group: 

You've  been  told  many  times  It's  a  big 
program.  But  In  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
country  and  In  relation  to  Its  volume  of 
traffic.  It  Isn't  a  big  program. 


As  this  economist,  who  has  served  as 
a  Government  consultant,  pointed  out 
there,  highway  trafl&c  grows  faster  than 
the  economy.  This  is  substantiated,  and 
the  need  indicated,  by  projected  trends 
which  show  a  population  growth  from 
188.5  million  in  1963  to  210  million  in 
1970 — 11  percent.  But  the  estimate  of 
motor  vehicle  mileage  jumps  by  21  per- 
cent in  the  same  period,  from  800  to  970 
billion  miles. 

As  auto  sales  go  to  the  8  million  mark 
and  move  on  toward  a  figure  of  10  mil- 
lion new  cars  which  the  industry  can  al- 
ready see  ahead,  the  extension  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  can  save  not 
only  dollars  but  lives.  It  is  this  which 
concerns  me;  that  we  are  not  improving 


enough  and  are  not  improving  fast 
enough  to  save  as  many  dollars  and  lives 
as  we  could. 

I  have  asked  in  my  bill,  Mr.  President, 
for  an  extension  of  the  system  by  19,000 
miles.  I  do  so  because  proposals  for  the 
system,  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  rejected  in  spite  of  the 
showing  of  need  on  which  the  States 
relied,  totals  approximately  this  much. 
E.  H.  Swick,  Director  of  Rights-of-Way 
and  Location  in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  in  a  memorandum  of  June  10, 
1963 — now  almost  2  years  since — stated: 

We  have  on  file  proposals  from  the  various 
States  totaling  almost  20,000  miles.  Includ- 
ing over  12,000  miles  that  did  not  receive 
favorable  action  In  the  1957  system  expan- 
sion. 

What  will  19,000  additional  miles  of 
four-lane  limited-access  roads  accom- 
plish? 

First,  it  will  reduce  the  toll  of  deaths 
and  agony  so  often  caused,  or  at  least 
compounded,  by  collisions  which  separa- 
tion strips  avert.    It  was  in  such  an  ac- 
cident that  my  own  sister  met  death  last 
summer;  an  accident  which  could  hardly 
have  occurred  on  an  interstate  highway. 
It  is  estimated  that  on  regular  highways 
traffic  deaths  mount  to  9.7  per  100  mil- 
lion miles  of  travel — but  on  interstate 
highways  the  rate  is  only  2.8  traffic  fa- 
talities per  100  million  miles.    Put  an- 
other way,  the  estimate  is  that  each  1,000 
miles  of  interstate  highway  open  to  traffic 
saves  200  lives  annually  as  compared  to 
expectations  on  present  roads  carrying 
traffic  between  the  same  destinations. 
Any  one  of  us  who  has  experienced  the 
old  roads,  and  then  covered  the  same 
journey  on  a  portion  of  the  new,  knows 
exactly  what  I  am  talking  about.    One 
need  go  no  further  than  from  Washing- 
ton to  Frederick,  Md.,  to  recognize  the 
vast  difference. 

So  by  adding  19,000  miles  to  the  sys- 
tem we  can  save  some  3,800  lives  per 
year.  Each  year  in  my  own  State  alone 
we  are  adding  100,000  new  drivers  from 
among  the  youth  who  acquired  their  first 
licenses.  How  many  of  them  may  be 
killed  some  day  on  a  road  which  could 
be  safer  under  interstate  highway  stand- 
ards? Traffic  fatalities,  as  the  National 
Safety  Council  report  for  1964  reminds 
us,  in  the  12  months  ending  July  31, 1963, 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  46,220. 

Every  accident  causes  damage.  Every 
time  a  car  is  brought  to  a  stop  from  60 
miles  an  hour  the  cost  is  2  cents.  Last 
year,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  es- 
timated, the  interstate  mileage  open  to 
traffic  saved  about  $2  billion  for  pas- 
senger cars  and  $750  million  for  trucks. 
Completion  of  the  presently  scheduled 
system  will  bring,  after  1972,  an  esti- 
mated $11  billion  a  year  in  savings, 
enough  to  pay  for  the  entire  41,000  miles 
in  the  space  of  4  years.  My  proposal  is 
not  a  wild  dream  to  spend  more  Federal 
money.  It  is  rather  a  sound  proposal 
for  investment  which  is  self -liquidating 
in  terms  of  the  future  economy,  in  terms 
of  savings  reaped  from  economic  savings. 
And,  in  addition,  who  can  measure  the 
value  of  even  one  life  saved? 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  oth- 
ers in  this  body  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
measures  to  save  lives  and  money  in  such 
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a  way.  I  wish  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  by  joining 
with  me  as  cosponsors.  I  therefore  re- 
quest, Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  lie 
on  the  table  for  1  week  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^^^  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  table  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1272)  to  amend  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase  to 
60,000  miles  the  total  mileage  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Symington),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  HartkeI,  with  regard  to  an 
extension  of  the  mileage  of  our  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  I  am  pleased  to 
add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  pro- 
posal to  extend  this  program  from  41,000 
to  60,000  miles. 

Millions  of  Americans  now  enjoy  the 
benefits  and  the  safety  offered  by  our 
growing  network  of  interstate  highways. 
These  arteries  of  commerce  present  a 
tremendous  advantage  to  our  expanding 
economy  and  our  increasing  population. 
In  1956,  Congress  anticipated  the  need 
for  a  nationwide  transportation  system 
and  authorized  the  construction  of  a  41,- 
000-mile  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways. 

More  than  19,000  miles  of  these  high- 
ways are  now  open  to  traflBc  and  the  en- 
tire project  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  1972.  This  interstate  chain  will  carry 
over  20  percent  of  all  our  Nation's  traffic 
and  is  designed  to  meet  our  civilian  and 
defense  needs  for  years  to  come. 

Although  only  half  of  our  presently 
authorized  system  has  been  completed 
we  must  plan  now  to  extend  the  original 
mileage  to  enable  our  highways  to  keep 
pace  with  our  rapid  growth  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  our  motor  vehicles. 
The  Midwest  is  but  one  example  of  an 
open  space  in  our  Interstate  System  that 
needs  attention.  I  specifically  cite  the 
necessity  for  an  interstate  route  which 
will  bind  the  metropolitan  commimities 
of  Kansas  City  and  New  Orleans. 

Not  only  would  such  a  route  be  of 
commercial  value  to  these  two  cities,  but 
the  continued  development  of  our  inland 
cities  in  western  Missouri,  western  Ar- 
kansas, and  northern  Louisiana  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  good 
transportation  routes  to  industrial  areas 
and  the  many  recreational  facilities  now 
offered  by  this  section  of  our  country. 
At  the  present  time.  Interstate  29  be- 
gins near  the  Canadian  border  and  is 
planned  through  the  Missouri  Valley  to 
Kansas  City  where  it  terminates. 

An  extension  of  this  route  would  con- 
nect the  fertile  upper  Missouri  Valley 
and  Kansas  City  to  the  growing  Spring- 
field-Joplin  areas  of  Missouri.  From 
this  point  Interstate  29  would  pass 
through  Arkansas  and  down  through 
Louisiana  to  Baton  Rouge,  the  historical 
city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  sealanes  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


A  study  of  a  network  map  of  the  pres- 
ent system  quickly  discloses  the  "blank 
spot"  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

To  the  east,  Interstate  55  extends  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  then  follows  the 
Mississippi  River  as  far  as  Memphis; 
then  turns  into  midstate  Mississippi, 
through  Jackson  and  terminating  in  New 
Orleans. 

To  the  west.  Interstate  35  originates  at 
Duluth,  passes  through  Minneapolis.  Des 
Moines,  and  St.  Joseph  to  Kansas  City. 
At  this  point  the  highway  veers  sharply 
westward  through  Wichita,  Oklahoma 
City,  and  Dallas  where  it  connects  with 
Interstate  45  en  route  to  Houston  and  the 
Gulf  coast  at  Galveston. 

The  distance  from  Memphis  to  Okla- 
homa City — between  Interstate  Routes 
55  and  35 — is  490  miles.  From  Dallas  to 
Jackson  the  distance  is  415  miles. 
Clearly,  this  represents  a  blank  in  our 
presently  authorized  system. 

Many  prominent  people  in  the  areas 
involved — in  my  State  and  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana— have  expressed  their 
interest  in  a  proposed  new  four-lane  in- 
terstate highway  to  remedy  this  over- 
sight in  the  present  system. 

I  am  confident  that  such  a  program 
would  receive  the  approval  of  the  people 
in  this  area,  the  administration,  and  the 
Congress. 

In  southwestern  Missouri  this  proposal 
would  relieve  the  problem  of  heavy  con- 
gestion resulting  from  increased  traffic 
due  to  the  completion  of  such  develop- 
ments as  Table  Rock  and  Pomme  de 
Terre  Dams.  The  traffic  will  further  in- 
crease with  the  completion  of  Stockton 
and  Kaysinger  Bluff  Reservoirs  now 
imder  construction. 

An  interstate  highway  in  this  area, 
with  its  safety  factors,  would  make  these 
recreation  areas  easily  accessible  to  the 
people  of  Missouri  and  the  Nation  and 
give  an  economic  boost  to  these  States 
that  would  more  than  justify  this  devel- 
opment and  the  elimination  of  this  blank 
spot  on  the  map — and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing. 

The  lives  that  these  highways  would 
save  will  more  than  justify  their  crea- 
tion. This  week,  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port estimated  that  nearly  1,000  Ameri- 
cans lose  their  lives  in  auto  accidents 
each  week. 

I  urge  that  the  extension  of  our  inter- 
state mileage  be  favorably  considered  by 
this  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  CROP 
INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  to  continue 
to  make  insurance  available  to  farmers 
in  high  risk  counties  or  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  so  other  inter- 
ested Senators  may  have  an  opportvmlty 
to  cosponsor  this  measure  with  me.  I 
also  request  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  after  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  1276)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  permit  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  to  continue  to  make  insur- 
ance available  to  farmers  in  high  risk 
counties  or  areas,  and  for  other  piu-poses, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 509(a)   of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  the  tenth  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentences:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  sentence,  the  Board  may 
provide  Insurance  at  reasonable  rates  in  any 
county  or  area  determined  by  the  Board  to 
be  a  high   risk  county   or   area  because  of 
prolonged  or  repeated  losses  resulting  from 
unavoidable  causes  referred  to   above;   and 
whenever  the  amount  paid  out  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  cover  claims  and  losses  In  any 
such  county  or  area,  during  any  period  of 
Ave  consecutive   years.  Is   In   excess   of  the 
total  amount  collected  In  premiums  In  such 
county  or  area  during  such  period,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  report  the  amount  of  the  net 
loss  to  the  Congress.    Such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for 
the  amount  of  such  net  loss  In  any  such 
period  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the   Corporation.     In  computing 
whether  a  net  loss  has  ben  sustained  In  any 
consecutive   five-year   period,   no   year  pre- 
viously used  for  such  piirpose  may  be  used 
again." 

REPEAL  OF  TAX  ON  GENERAL 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson  has  called  for  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  and  again  in  his  budget 
message.  Specific  recommendations  have 
not  been  transmitted  to  Congress  £fe  yet 
However,  present  indications  are 'that 
excise  tax  reductions  will  be  requested 
on  such  luxury  items  as  jewelry,.- ftlrs, 
luggage,  and  other  leather  goods.  In 
addition,  recommendations  are  expected 
to  make  some  of  the  other  excise  taxes 
permanent.  There  is  concern  in  some 
quarters  that  the  President  will  include 
general  telephone  services  in  this  latter 
category. 

I  think  any  efforts  in  that  direction 
would  be  unfortimate  because  this  tax 
was  imposed  as  a  "temporary"  measure 
during  World  War  n  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  raising  revenues  but  to  reduce 
the  traffic  load  on  telephone  plants  over- 
bm-dened  by  wartime  calls,  and  to  dis- 
courage new  service  that  would  necessi- 
tate installing  critical  new  equipment. 
The  tax  is  unfair  and  is  discriminatory 
to  every  user  of  the  telephone.    There  is 
no  service  tax  imposed  on  other  public 
utilities  generally.   Furthermore,  the  tax 
treats  telephones  as  a  luxury  subjecting 
them   to  the   same  taxes  imposed  on 
luxury  items.    In  fact  the  telephone  has 
become  a  necessity  in  the  everyday  lives 
of  modern  Americans. 
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While  telephone  service  has  become 
a  necessity  in  our  urban  areas,  it  has  be- 
come even  more  important  in  rural 
America  during  the  past  decade  or  more 
as  rural  telephone  associations  across  the 
country  have  taken  tremendous  strides 
in  developing  a  rapidly  growing  telephone 
network  in  our  rural  areas.  Many  of 
these  rural  telephone  associations  are 
marginal  operations  and  have  obtained 
financial  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. This  excise  tax  has  placed  a  par- 
ticularly heavy  burden  upon  them. 

I  think  the  elimination  of  the  excise 
tax  on  this  vital  domestic  service  is  long 
overdue  and  for  that  reason  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would  ter- 
minate the  general  telephone  service  tax 
to  become  affective  upon  enactment  of 

the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1278)  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
general  telephone  service,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MuNDT,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    ANNUAL    NA- 
TIONAL AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  33  other  Senators,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  joint  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  an  an- 
nual national  American  Indian  Day  on 
the  fourth  Friday  in  September. 

Cosponsoring  the  joint  resolution  are 
Senators  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Bennett, 
BtJRDicK,  Case,  Church,  Clark,  Cooper, 
CxmTis,  Douglas,  Fannin,  Fong,  Harris, 

HiCKENLOOPER.  HRUSKA,  INOUYE,  JACKSON, 

Jordan  of  Idaho,  Lausche,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri; Magnuson.  McGee,  McGovern, 
Morse,  Mundt,  Nelson,  Pell,  Frouty, 
Randolph,  Scott,  Thurmond,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough,  and  Young 
of  North  Dakota.  , 

A  similar  measure  which  I  introduced 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  14, 1961,  but 
no  further  action  was  taken  in  the  House. 

American  Indian  Day  is  intended  to 
provide  proper  recognition  of  the  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  counti-y  by 
the  American  Indian,  was  first  suggested 
to  me  in  1960  in  a  lettea'  by  a  7-year-old 
school  girl,  Lynn  Michaelson,  of  Jackson 
Heights,  N.Y.    In  pencil  she  wrote : 

Why  don't  we  have  ajday  called  Indian 
Day  as  a  national  holiday?  We  should 
have  that  day  because  vte  shouldn't  forget 
the  poor  Indian  who  usied  to  live  on  this 
land.  We  have  ColumbUB  Day  and  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  and  even  Mother's  Day. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  I 
received  from  the  Y-Indian  guides  of  the 
YMCA  petitions  signed  by  more  than 
2,000  schoolchildren  from  22  States  urg- 
ing enactment  of  the  joint  resolution. 
Many  other  national  organizations  have 
since  expressed  support. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  the  annual 
celebration  of  American  Indian  Day 
would  assist  in  focusing  public  atten- 
tion on  the  cultural,  social,  and  educa- 
tional growth  of  the  American  Indian 
and  would  provide  a  reminder  of  the 
full  respect  and  dignity  to  which  the 
American  Indian  is  entitled. 


The  contributions  of  the  American  In- 
dian to  our  culture  are  inextricably  in- 
tertwined with  the  fabric  of  our  society 
and  our  national  character.  Their  in- 
ventive accomplishments,  participation 
with  valor  in  the  ranks  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  contributions  to  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  good  government,  among 
many  others,  have  been  noteworthy  and 
have  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  this 
country's  history.  A  day  set  aside  to 
honor  their  contributions  will,  I  beUe\-e, 
acknowledge  publicly  our  historic  debt 
to  the  American  Indian. 

New  York  State  has  always  been  ex- 
tremely proud  of  its  Indians  and  has. 
along  with  a  number  of  other  States, 
proclaimed  its  own  American  Indian 
Day  The  passage  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion would  provide  deserving  national 
recognition. 

Efforts  have  been  made  since  I960  to 
have  the  joint  resolution  passed.  It  has 
been  gathering  more  support  all  the 
time.  I  hope  that  it  will  become  law  In 
this  Congress. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  lie  on  the 
table    until    March    2    for    additional 

cosponsors.  ^.™..,t,  i.„*„ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tefii- 
pore  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  lie  on  the  table  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  52)  to 
establish  the  fourth  Friday  in  September 
of  every  year  as  American  Indian  Day, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  ffor  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


TERCENTENARY  COMMISSION  TO 
COMMEMORATE  THE  ADVENT  AND 
THE  HISTORY  OF  FATHER 
JACQUES  MARQUETTE  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  Tercentenary 
Commission  to  commemorate  the  historic 
presence  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette  in 
North  America. 

The  function  of  the  Commission  will  be 
to  develop  and  execute  suitable  plans  for 
the  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  Father  Marquette  at 
Quebec  on  September  20,  1666.  In  con- 
junction with  these  plans,  the  Commis- 
sion, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  will  investigate  the  desir- 
ability of  establishing  a  permanent  na- 
tional monument  or  memorial. 

Mr.  President,  Michigan  is  proud  to 
claim  Father  Marquette  as  one  of  her 
own.  Two  years  after  his  arrival  in  North 
America,  he  established  a  mission  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Later,  in  1671,  he 
founded  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius  at 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  this  re- 
mained his  home  until  his  death. 

Returning  from  a  missionary  trip  to 
Illinois  in  1675,  he  died  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  near  the  present 
city  of  Ludington.  He  is  buried  in  our 
State.  Michigan  rivers,  counties,  town- 
ships, cities,  and  streets  proudly  bear  his 
name. 


But  Father  Marquette  is  known  in 
American  history  for  what  he  accom- 
plished beyond  our  boundaries.  Two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  years  ago, 
Father  Marquette  and  the  renowned  ex- 
plorer Louis  Joliet,  set  out  to  explore  our 
continent's  greatest  river— the  Missis- 
sippi. The  histories  say  that  on  May  17, 
1673,  Father  Marquette  and  Joliet  left 
St  ignace  with  two  bark  canoes,  five 
French  guides,  and  a  little  smoked  meat 
and  Indian  com.  . 

In  4  months  they  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas, 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  rivenemp- 
tied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  re- 
turned to  St.  Ignace— a  journey  of  ^000 
mUes  They  brought  back  with  them 
knowledge  of  America's  greatest  river 
and  richest  wilderness. 

Today  as  we  puzzle  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  science,  space,  economic  growth, 
and  human  relations,  I  believe  it  not  In- 
appropriate that  we  give  thought  to  those 
early  pioneers— among  them  Father 
Marquette— who  met  with  determination 
and  courage  the  basic  and  compelling 
challenges  of  their  day— the  exploration 
of  a  vast  uncharted  continent,  and  the 
planting  in  its  rich  soU  of  the  tender 
shoots  of  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Congress  will 
act  to  make  possible  an  appropriate  an- 
niversary observance  in  commemoration 
of  Father  Marquette's  contributions  to 
our  country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  53)  to 
establish  a  Tercentenary  Conunission  to 
commemorate  the  advent  and  history  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  in  North 
America,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PROCURE- 
MENT OF  VESSELS  AND  AIRCRAFT 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SHORE 
AND  OFFSHORE  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD- 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
43) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  submit  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill 
(S.  1053)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  coast  Guard.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  requesting  its  submission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
pi-inted,  and  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  the  amendment  and 
the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  (No.  43)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  2.  Any  of  t^e  authority  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  may  be  utilized  for  al- 
teration, addition,  expansion,  and  extension 
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to  facilities  acquired  from  any  military  de- 
partment: Provided,  That  the  total  cost  of 
projects  constructed  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000,000." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnttson 
is  as  follows: 

The  Sechetaht  of  the  Treasubt, 

Washington,  February  17,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  February  1,  1965, 
this  Department  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  draft  bill  to 
authorize  appropriati6ns  for  procuement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  thje  Coast 
Guard.  The  draft  bill  was  referred  in  the 
Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
introduced  by  you  as  S.  1053  on  February  9, 
1965. 

Since  the  submission  of  this  bill,  the  pos- 
sibility has  developed  that  the  Coast  Guard 
will  acquire  facilities  which  are  to  be  closed 
or  deactivated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  the  recent  announcement  of 
such  closings  throughout  the  United  States. 
At  least  one  such  facility  will  be  acquired  by 
the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  vacated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  in  connection 
with  that  acquisition,  construction  and  re- 
habilitation to  make  the  facility  suitable 
for  Coast  Guard  use  is  required. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Department 
recommends  the  addition  of  the  enclosed 
new  section  to  Q,  1053  In  order  to  permit  the 
Coast  Guard  to  use  funds  authorized  by  the 
bill  for  the  construction  and  rehabilitation 
required  at  this  facility.  Since  the  ac- 
quisition will  take  place  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  wovild  be  inex- 
pedient to  await  submission  of  the  next  au- 
thorization bill  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
work.  The  language  of  the  section  would 
establish  a  maximum  limit  on  the  total 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  acquisition, 
construction,  and  improvement  which  could 
be  used  for  the  work  contemplated.  If 
necessary,  these  funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  deferment  of  projects  which 
have  previously  been  authorized. 

In  support  of  this  addition,  information 
will  be  furnished  to  the  committee  as  to  the 
projects  which  are  Intended  to  be  accom- 
plished In  a  form  similar  to  that  for  the 
items  listed  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 
Additionally,  the  Department  will  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  any  other  available  data  that 
the  committee  or  staff  may  require. 

An  Identical  proposal  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau   of   the   Budget    that    the    proposed 
legislation   would    be    In    accord    with   the 
President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTER -AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT,  RE- 
LATING TO  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  FUND  FOR 
SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  (AMENDMENT  NO.  44) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  The  amendment  proposes  to 
change  the  authorization  for  increased 
capital  from  the  recommended  sum  in 
the  bill  of  «!900  million  to  a  reduced  Sum 
of  $480  million. 


Under  my  amendment  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  obligate  itself  to  pay  $200 
million  a  year  for  2  years,  instead  of 
$250  million  a  year  as  provided  in  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  21,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  optimum  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's natiu'al  resources  through  the  co- 
ordinated planning  of  water  and  related 
land  resources,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  water  resources  council  and 
river  basin  commissions,  and  by  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  the  States  in 
order  to  increase  State  participation  in 
such  planning,  and  that  his  name  be 
listed  in  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  in- 
troducing my  bill  for  establishment  of 
the  Lincoln  Trail  Memorial  Parkway  ex- 
tending from  Hodgenvllle,  Ky.,  to  Spring- 
field, 111.,  I  correctly  stated  in  my  remarks 
that  it  had  the  cosponsorship  of  all  six 
Senators  from  the  three  States  involved. 
However,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  was  inad- 
vertently omitted  from  the  bill  as  it  was 
sent  to  the  Printer.  In  order  to  correct 
the  Record,  and  to  make  clear  that  my 
statement  was  correct,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  name  may  be  added  at 
the  next  printing,  as  it  should  have  been 
in  the  beginning,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  S.  1226. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARINE  EXPLORATION  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  10,  1965,  the  names 
of  Mr.  FONG,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  KucHEL,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE,  Mrs<:NETJBERGER,  Mr.  Tydings,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough  were  added  as  addition- 
al cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1091)  to 
provide  a  program  of  marine  exploration 
and  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bartlett  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  February  10,  1965. 


NOTICE  OF  FINAL  HEARING  ON 
BILLS  RELATING  TO  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  REORGANIZATION  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mi'.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  other  interested  persons 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
Standing  Rules  has  scheduled  a  final 
hearing  on  bills  relating  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  joint  committee  on  the  reorga- 
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nization  of  Congress.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  on  March  1  in  room  301,  Old  Sen- 
ate OflQce  Building,  starting  at  2  p.m. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  at  the  hearing  should  notify 
the  staff  director,  Kent  Watkins,  room 
133,  Senate  Office  Building,  extension 
2235,  in  order  to  be  scheduled  as  a  wit- 
ness. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  William  P. 
Copple,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  attorney, 
district  of  Arizona,  for  a  term  of  4  years! 
vice  Charles  A.  Muecke,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  March  3,  1965,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 
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NOTICE    OF  PUBLIC    HEARING    ON 
S.  1228 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  have 
previously  announced  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  conduct  a  public  hearing  on 
bills  pending  before  the  subcommittee 
to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Of- 
fice. Subsequent  to  this  announcement. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  introduced 
S.  1228,  which  likewise  fixes  Patent  Of- 
fice fees. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  S.  1228  will 
be  included  as  part  of  the  subcommittee 
hearing  which  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1965,  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  and  myself. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  VIETNAM  FACTS- 
ARTICLE  BY  ERIC  SEVAREID 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Re- 
flections on  Vietnam  Facts,"  written  by 
Eric  Sevareid,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  February 
23.    In  part,  the  article  reads  as  follows: 

No  vital  facts  are  being  withheld  from  ns. 
The  difficulty  is  that  one  set  of  facts  falls 
from  one  side  of  the  road,  another  set  from 
the  other  side,  and  the  result  is  a  roadbloclc. 

Elsewhere  in  his  article,  Mr.  Sevareid 
says: 

There  are  no  good  solutions;  there  are  only 
choices  between  evils,  some  of  which,  we  must 
remember,  are  more  evil  than  the  existing 
evU. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reflections  on  Vietnam  Pacts 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 
My  credentials  as  a  card-carrying  colum- 
nist and  compulsive  commentator  would 
surely  be  revoked  by  what  follows,  if  a  com- 
mittee of  professional  censure  existed  in  this 
calling.  Like  all  those  whose  slow  brain 
must  make  the  daily  raoe  with  rapid  events, 
I  have  periodically  longed  for  a  week,  say, 
of  enforced  Illness,  be  It  at  home,  in  a  hos- 
pital, or  Jailhouse— a  week  for  nothing  but 
reading,  listening,  and  reflection.  Ah,  the 
mental  mists  that  would  melt  away,  the 
clarity  that  would  emerge. 

Now  I  have  been  granted  the  blessed 
^eek — In  a  most  acccanmodatlng  hospital, 
ordered  thence  for  rest  and  routine  tests  of 
minor  ailments;  and  I  have  read,  listened  to, 
and  thought  about  virtually  nothing  but 
Vietnam,  in  detail  and  in  cosmic  conse- 
quence. 

No,  that  is  somewhat!  misleading.  What  I 
have  read,  what  I  have  listened  to,  are  other 
men's  reflections  on  Vietnam,  and  what  I 
have  found  myself  actually  reflecting  on  Is 
this  mass  of  reflection.  I  cannot  recall  an 
intellectual  stalemate  quite  like  this  one 
over  Vietnam  and  what  the  U.S.  course 
should  be.  An  intelle({tual  blockade,  really, 
since  the  mass  of  suggestions,  which  run  the 
gamut  from  A  to  B — Crom  the  preposterous 
to  the  dubious — confuse,  in  their  totality, 
far  more  than  they  clarify. 

This  Is  a  prime  example  of  the  falsity  of 
the  cliche  that  if  only  the  people  are  given 
the  facts  they  will  always  flnd  the  road.  No 
vital  facts  are  being  withheld  from  us.  The 
difficulty  is  that  one  set  of  facts  falls  from 
one  side  of  the  road,  another  set  from  the 
other  side,  and  the  result  Is  a  roadblock. 

But  our  system  ordains  that  veriters  must 
write,  speakers  must  speak,  and  politicians 
must  do  both.  The  net  result  amounts  to  a 
supreme  example  of  what  Voltaire  meant  by 
his  remark:  "The  necessity  of  saying  some- 
thing, the  embarrassment  produced  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  nothing  to  say,  and 
the  desire  to  exhibit  ability,  are  three  things 
sufficient  to  render  even  a  great  man  ridicu- 
lous." 

I  flnd  myself  in  the  same  predicament  with 
the  great.  I  must  say  something  since  news- 
paper space,  like  nature,  abhors  a  vacuum, 
but  I  can  illuminate  nothing.  If  I  feel  less 
ridiculous  about  this  than  most,  it  may  be 
because  when  I  first  began  a  career  of  utter- 
ing in  public,  the  remarkable  man  who  hired 
me,  Ed  Murrow,  gave  tJiis  unprecedented  ad- 
vice, "When  there  is  no  news.  Just  say  so. 
When  you  are  unsure  of  your  facts,  admit  it. 
When  you  have  no  solution  to  offer,  don't 
pretend  otherwise.  Who  knows,  people  might 
appreciate  that." 

The  only  facts  I  feel  sure  about  are  mostly 
negative  in  nature — the  heaviest  conceivable 
bombing  of  the  supply  lanes  from  North  Viet- 
nam will  not  stop  the  .■supplies,  since  there  is 
always  the  night  and  the  brush;  even  a  very 
large  American  air-  and  road-oriented  ground 
force  will  not  destroy  a  guerrilla  force;  pin- 
prick bombing  inside  North  Vietnam  will  not 
seriously  Injure  them  militarily  or  weaken 
their  will;  saturation  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
namese harbors,  railways,  bridges,  and  fac- 
tories may  produce  favorable  political  results 
(it  may  also  bring  a  mass  infantry  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam),  but  we  would  kill  hun- 
dreds of  women  and  children  In  the  process; 
negotiation  for  a  neutral  and  unified  Viet- 
nam is  a  hopeless  idea,  since  it  Implies  ask- 
ing the  northern  Commun^ts  to  abandon 
communism;  negotiation  for  a  neutralized 
South  Vietnam  can  probably  be  brought 
about  only  if  the  Vletcong  agrees  to  a  cease- 
fire; and  a  neutral  South  Vietnam  could  be 
maintained  only  by  a  heavy  International- 


ized presence  that  the  United  Nations,  at 
least,  can  no  longer  risk  or  afford. 

There  are  no  good  solutions;  there  are  only 
choices  between  evils,  some  of  which,  we 
must  remember,  are  more  evil  than  the  exist- 
ing evil.  This  remains  very  limited  warfare. 
The  political  world  has  not  been  overtiirned 
by  our  bombing  retaliation;  the  basic  allne- 
ments  and  hostilities  among  the  great  powers 
remain  as  they  were.  I  do  not  believe  that 
great  power  war  is  going  to  grow  out  of  the 
mess  in  southeast  Asia,  partly  because  Com- 
munist China  will  probably  not  risk  winning 
a  war  on  foreign  ground  at  the  cost  of  all  she 
has  built  up  at  home. 

I  fail  to  follow  the  argimient  that  a  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  would  mean  the 
retreat  of  U.S.  military  power  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  fall  to  follow  the  contrary  argiunent  that 
getting  off  the  Asiatic  mainland  and  resting 
on  our  air  and  sea  power  would  leave  us  in 
a  stronger  position.  If  air  and  sea  power  can- 
not prevent  the  subversion  of  South  Vietnam, 
I  don't  see  how  it  could  prevent  the  subver- 
sion of  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Thailand. 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  stalling  and 
muddling  through,  hoping  that  something 
will  turn  up.  This  is  unsatlsf3dng  to  the 
American  temperament  and  tradition,  but 
the  scoffers  should  remember  that  an  aston- 
ishing niunber  of  Micawbers  in  life  avoid 
heartbreak  as  well  as  heart  attacks.  Time 
and  patience  don't  always  heal,  but  often 
enough  they  do. 

Put  this  down  as  the  special  prejudice 
natural  to  anyone  doing  his  reflecting  from  a 
hospital  bed. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  INTERVIEW  OF 
WALTER  LIPPMANN  ON  COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  22,  a  telecast — the  sixth  in  an 
annual  series — of  an  interview  with  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  was  carried  on  the  CBS 
network.  Mr.  Lippmann  was  interro- 
gated by  Eric  Sevareid. 

Mr.  Sevareid's  expert  questions  led 
this  distinguished  journalist  through  a 
wide  ranging  and  penetrating  survey  of 
the  situation — domestic  and  internation- 
al— in  contemporary  public  affairs.  The 
results  of  the  interview,  as  transcribed, 
are  of  immediate  value  to  public  under- 
standing of  these  affairs  as  well  as  of  his- 
toric value. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  previously  described  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CBS  Reports   "Walter  Lippmann,    1965"   as 
Broadcast  Over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work, Monday,  February  22,  1965,  10-11 

P.M.,  E.S.T. 

The  Announcer.  Six  years  ago,  at  his  home 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  Walter  Lippmann, 
newspaperman,  whose  column  appears  in  285 
newspapers  here  and  abroad  and  who  has 
been  called  one  of  the  essential  Americans, 
made  his  television  debut  on  "CBS  Reports." 
He  has  been  a  television  tradition  ever  since. 
Tonight,  that  tradition  continues  as  Mr. 
Lippmann  discusses  with  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent Eric  Sevareid  the  state  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  state  of  the  world,  from  our 
dilemma  In  Vietnam,  to  De  Gaulle,  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  Great  Society. 

Now  here  Is  Mr.  Lippmann  and  Eric  Seva- 
reid in  a  conversation  filmed  in  Washington 
4  days  ago. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Lippmann,  there's  a 
great  deal  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you  tonight. 
This  is  the  20th  year  since  the  end  of  the 
great  war.    We  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  a 


lot  of  paradox.  We're  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world,  and  we  can't  seem  to 
flnd  either  victory  or  peace  in  a  small  Asiatic 
land.  There's  almost  a  feeling  that  this  is  a 
prewar  period.  What  do  you  think  the  Presi- 
dent's real  choices  are  now  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Lippmann.  The  President  has  a  very 
hard  choice  to  make.  He's  really  in  a  dilem- 
ma, and  either  horn  of  that  dilemma  Ifl 
extremely  uncomfortable,  and  unpleasant. 
One  horn  is  to  escalate,  that  is  to  widen  and 
Increase  the  war,  which  is  a  very  terrible 
choice  because  it  almost  certainly  would 
lead  us  into  a  war  with  China  before  It  end- 
ed. And  we  can't  tell  what  Russia  would 
do  in  the  case  of  a  war  with  China.  Any- 
way, the  risks  are  incalculable  of  widening 
the  war,  and  the  President,  of  course,  is 
doing  his  best  to  avoid  that. 

The  other  dilemma  is  to  negotiate  a  truce 
In  Vietnam.  We're  not  sure  that  we  can 
because  the  interior  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  breaking  up,  crumbling,  and  that  Is 
what  the  victory  of  the  Vletcong  Is  feeding 
upon.  We're  not  sure  that  the  Chinese  or 
the  North  Vietnamese,  who  think  they're 
winning  and  have  good  reason  to  think  that 
they're  winning,  would  be  willing  to  negoti- 
ate something  that,  that  stopped  them  short 
of  complete  victory.  Complete  victory  would 
be  a  collapse  of  the  Vietnamese  Government, 
and  a  setting  up  of  a  new  government  which 
would  invite  the  United  States  to  go  out,  to 
leave. 

The  reason  that  dilemma  is  so  bad  la 
not  only  that  it  would  be  embarrassing  and 
humiliating,  but  because  we  have.  In  the 
covu-se  of  these  years  we've  been  in  there, 
whether  we  ought  to  have  been  there  in  the 
first  place  is  another  question,  but  having 
got  in  there,  a  great  many  Vietnamese  have 
become  dependent  on  us,  and  the  chances 
for  their  future  if  we  leave  is  very  slim.  I 
don't  know  that  they'd  all  be  liquidated, 
some  of  them  would  have  to  flee  the  coun- 
try, but  we  have  a  debt  of  honor  to  those 
Vietnamese  who  have  thrown  themselves  on 
our  side  in  this  civil  war.  And  therefore,  it's 
very  hard  for  the  President  to  choose  that 
side  which  is  disengagement.  What  he  Is 
doing  now,  of  course,  is  to  try  to  find  some- 
thing between  these  two  extremes. 

Mr.  Sevareto.  Mr.  Lippmann,  you've  called 
this  a  civil  war.  The  administration  talk 
is  always  about  the  intervention  from  North 
Vietnam,  another  state.  You  really  think 
it  Is  Just  a  civil  war? 

Mr.  Lippmann.  I  think  it  is,  but  like  all 
civil  wars,  foreign  outer  powers  intervene  in 
them,  and  that's  been  true  of  every  civil 
war  you  can  think  of.  from  our  own.  begin- 
ning with  the  French  intervention  in  that. 
The  intervention  from  the  outside  is  very 
important,  but  it  isn't  the  revolution.  The 
American  Revolution  wasnt  made  by  the 
French,  it  was  made  by  the  Americans,  and 
all  these  revolutions,  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, the  Chinese  revolution,  all  were  made 
by  the  people  of  the  country  Itself,  and  that's 
true  also  in  Vietnam,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  What  is  the  most  we  can 
hope  for  as  the  outcome  of  negotiations, 
however  it  takes  place? 

Mr.  Lippmann.  The  most  we  could  hope  for, 
is  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  political 
truce  in  the  civil  war,  for  a  period  of  time — 
some  years — so  that  they  can  adjust  them- 
selves to  each  other — I  mean  the  people  who 
have  been  fighting  on  opposite  sides  In  the 
civil  war.  This  can  heal  their  wounds,  and 
that's  about  all.  I  mean,  we  can't  make 
South  Vietnam,  and  we  can't  make  southeast 
Asia,  an  American  outpost.  We  don't  want 
to,  the  President  says  we  don't  want  to. 
And  we  can't  do  it.  What  we  can  do  is  see 
that  it  doesn't  become  a  Chinese  military 
outpost,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  saying  that  it  will  be  eventually  within 
the  Chinese  sphere  of  influence. 

I  don't  know  of  any  man  living  who  thinks 
that  35  years  from  now,  when  the  Chinese 
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are  one-half  of  the  whole  human  race,  they 
aren't  going  to  be  the  dominant  power  In 
southeast  Asia.  Of  course  they  are,  but 
they're  not  there  now,  and  we  have  to  pro- 
tect the  people  who  would  be  liquidated, 
killed,  really,  persecuted  if  we  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. .  That's  our  problem. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Isn't  much  of  the  dilemma 
whether  you  actually  can  •  get  the  negotia- 
tions going? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  It  is  a  real  question  wheth- 
er we  can  rally  enough  world  opinion,  and 
enough  diplomatic  support  from  the  Soviet 
Union  particularly,  and  from  Japan  and  India 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  something  to 
Induce  them  to  negotiate.  So  we  have  to 
find  ways  of  going  behind  the  scenes.  And 
there  are  many  ways  behind  the  scenes  to 
China,  to  Moscow,  to  Tokyo — of  course, 
there's  no  great  difficulty  for  us — and  New 
Delhi,  and  so  on,  also  to  London  and  Paris, 
to  create  a  situation  diplomatically  which 
nobody  in  the  world  can  define  today,  which 
will  make  it  advantageous  and  necessary  for 
the  Communists  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  You'd  need  a  cease-fire  from 
the  Vietcong  before  such  negotiations. 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  You'd  have  to  do  the  dip- 
lomatic exploration  which  I've  been  talking 
about,  which  is  not  a  conference,  you'll  have 
to  do  that  before  there's  a  cease-fire.  Now, 
one  of  the  terms  I  would  think  indispensable 
to  a  negotiation,  or  any  kind  of  talk,  back 
and  forth,  would  be  that  before  we  would  not 
withdraw  while  the  thing  was  going  on. 
You  see,  we  are  faced  with  an  ultimatum — 
have  been  from  Hanoi,  and  Pelplng.  that  we 
must  get  out,  and  then  talk.  Now,  that  we 
can't  do,  because  that  means  abandoning  all 
our  friends  and  all  our  interests  and  that 
would  be  scuttling  the  ship. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann,  there  are 
complaints  in  the  press  that  this  is  not  only 
an  undeclared  war  we're  conducting,  but  an 
unexplained  war,  and  the  President  is  criti- 
cized for  not  talking  to  the  public  about  this 
involvement.     Do  you  think  he  should? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  I  think  he's  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  An  irresponsible  Journal- 
ist can  tell  the  truth,  but  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  tells  it,  morale  will  prob- 
ably collapse  in  Saigon.  That  government 
would  just  blow  up.  If  he  tells  what  he 
wants  to  do,  on  what  terms  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  consider  negotiating,  they'll  imme- 
diately reject  them  publicly,  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  accept  it  in  the  end, 
and  here,  there'll  be  a  great  outcry  from  the 
warhawks  that  he's  appeasing.  So  he's 
caught  in  a  jam  and  I  don't  think  he  can 
explain  the  war  more — I  think  he  has  to 
work,  because  of  the  nature  of  this  Involve- 
ment, and  that's  one  of  the  mischiefs  of  get- 
ting involved  in  it — he  has  to  work  through 
really  what  amovmts  to  secret  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Sevarctp.  In  your  own  work  here  In 
Washington,  do  you  really  find  a  serious 
war  party,  warhawks  so  to  speak,  who  want 
to  make  a  big  roar  out  of  this  war  In  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  They're  very  strong  and 
powerful.  I  don't  think  they're  a  big  camp, 
but  I  think  they're  quite  powerful  and  in- 
fluential. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Do  you  care  to  say  In  what 
areas  they  would  be  found? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  I  think  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  would  be  found  in  the  military 
iirea,  and  to  some  degree  in  the  diplomatic 
area.  But  they're  not  found  in  the  interior 
and  at  the  top  of  the  White  House.  That  I 
feel  sure  of. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  in  the  White  House 
there's  only  one  top  man,  so  I  assimie  that 
you  mean  that  you're  convinced  that  the 
President 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I  mean  that  the  President 
is  not  a  warhawk.  The  warhawks  want  to 
bomb  Hanoi,  and  all  the  industries.  They 
want  to  knock  out  the  whole  Industrial  sys- 
tem of  North  Vietnam;  If  anybody  says  "Well. 


the  Chinese  will  come  In,  Intervene  if  he 
does,"  he  says.  "Then  bomb  China,  too."  The 
President's  policy  in  bombing  is  a  very 
strictly  controlled  and  regulated  policy. 
We're  not  bombing  North  Vietnam,  we're 
bombing  the  borderland  above  the  17th 
parallel,  which  is  a  rather  empty  country, 
and  we  signal  our  attacks  and  they  know 
when  we're  coming.  There's  no  surprise 
attack,  and  they  are  really  public  rela- 
tions jobs,  much  more  than  they  are  mili- 
tary jobs. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  They're  political  l)omb- 
Ing 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  They're  political  bombings, 
and  they  don't  kill  many  people.  I  don't 
think  they  kill  anybody.  Tliere's  no  evi- 
dence tliat  they  do,  because  what  we  bomb  is 
wooden  sheds.  Now,  I  don't  think  there's 
any  doubt  at  all,  that  if  we  bomb  North 
Vietnam  the  way  the  warhawks  want  it 
bombed,  and  make  it  uninhabitable,  the 
Vietnamese  Army,  which  by  the  way  Is  the 
largest  land  army  in  eastern  Asia,  except 
China's,  will  move  right  down  into  South 
Vietnam  where  they  can't  be  bombed,  and 
where  there  are  rich  prizes,  and  I  don't 
think  South  Vietnam  will  resist  them. 
They  couldn't. 

Now,  the  warhawks"  answer  to  that  Is: 
Yes,  it's  so  important  we  must  send  troops 
in.  And  they're  talking  when  they — when 
they,  you  really  press  them,  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  troops  to  hold  the 
line.  If  we  are  in  the  position  in  Vietnam 
that  England  was  under  with  Churchill  in 
1940.  if  they  were  on  our  beaches,  we'd  have 
to  do  that,  but  8.000  miles  away,  I  don't 
think  we  have  to  do  that,  and  I  don't — I 
hope  we  won't. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Suppose,  Mr.  Llppmann,  In 
the  showdown  the  warhawks,  so  to  speak, 
have  their  way.     Then  what  happens? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  At  first,  if  the  warhawks 
prevail,  and  we  become  Involved  in  a  big 
war,  they  will  rejoice,  but  In  the  end  the 
people  will  weep. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  You  don't  agree  then,  with 
those  who  say  that  South  Vietnam  Is  an- 
other Berlin  or  Korea? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  No.  It's  not  a  Korea,  be- 
cause it's  not  an  invasion  as  Korea  was. 
That  was  an  open,  old-fashioned  invasion  by 
an  army  that  crossed  a  frontier  and  you 
had  battles  in  the  open.  This  Is  not.  This 
Is  like  a  flood,  like  water  spreading,  and 
you  can't  beat  it  back  or  shoot  it  with  a 
shotgun.     It  won't  go  back. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  One  would  suppose  the  war- 
hawks learned  their  own  lesson,  a  military 
lesson  from  Korea  when  the  Chinese  came 
into  it. 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  they  will  tell  you, 
they  say  the  Korean  syndrome,  they  call  It, 
has  made  the  Amerlcans'^rightened.  Well, 
I  don't  know,  maybe  they've  learned  from 
experience.  That's  another  way  of  putting 
it. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann,  there  are 
many  people  here  who  think  that  if  we  do 
withdraw  from  that  part  of  southeast  Asia, 
however  it  happens,  that  we  will  have  suf- 
fered an  enormous  and  historic  American 
defeat. 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well.  I  tell  you.  If  you  made 
a  mistake,  and  I  think  we  made  a  mistake 
to  involve  ourselves  in  a  war  on  the  land  in 
Asia,  contrary  to  all  previous  American 
teaching,  military  teaching  and  doctrine,  we 
have  to  expect  to  pay  some  price  for  It.  You 
can't  expect  to  get  out  gloriously  from  a 
mistake.  But  if  you  mean  by  that,  that  the 
United  States  will  cease  to  be  a  power  In 
Asia  because  it  negotiates  Itself  out  of  Viet- 
nam eventually,  the  answer  to  that  is  not 
true.  The  United  States  controls  the  whole 
Pacific  Ocean,  all  the  water,  all  the  air  above 
It,  and  all  the  air  over  the  way  Into  the 
interior  of  China  and  so  on.  Now  that  is  a 
situation  which  has  never  existed  before  in 
American  history,  and  that  will  continue  to 
exist. 


Mr.  Sevareid.  I  take  It  youTe  "not  con- 
cerned about  any  Immediate  toppling  of 
dominoes  in  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Not  immediate.  But  I  never 
deceive  myself.  I  never  believed  In  going  into 
southeast  Asia,  I've  said  many  times,  and 
written  it  in  all  kinds  of  things.  I've  never 
believed  we  ought  to  be  there,  but  as  long 
as  we  are  there,  I  believe  what  we  have  to  do 
is  to  stay  there  long  enough  to  make  the 
process  orderly  rather  than  disorderly  and 
violent. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Does  this  Government  have 
an  overall  policy  for  Asia? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  We  have  objective  commit- 
ments, which  I  do  not  believe  Is  policy  for 
the  long  run.  I'm  not  talking  about  tomor- 
row, but  5,  10,  15,  20  years  from  now,  are 
not  tenable.  We  have  these  commitmenis 
as  a  result  of  our  victory  over  the  Japanese 
Empire  in  the  Second  World  War.  We  find 
ourselves  In  places  where  we  can't  expect  to 
stay  for  the  rest  of  time.  We  aren't  going  to 
stay  forever  in  South  Korea,  and  we  aren't 
going  to  stay  forever  in  South  Vietnam,  nor 
forever  in  Taiwan,  nor  in  Okinawa,  which  is 
part  of  Japan.  If  we  have  any  sense,  any 
maturity,  we  will  adjust  our  minds  to  the 
fact  that  over  the  generations,  there's  going 
to  be — the  tide  is  going  to  recede  to  some- 
thing more  normal  and  natural. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  What  you're  saying  then,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  that  in  the  long  run,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  live  with  Chinese  Com- 
munist domination  of  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  The  situation  for  us  in  the 
Pacific  is  very  like  what  happened  in  Europe 
with  the  Russians.  We  have  lived  with  the 
Soviet  domination  of  Eastern  Europe  since 
1945,  and  look  at  it  now.  It's  dissolving. 
If  we  can  hold  China,  in  a  great  military 
sense,  from  building  a  navy  like  the  Japanese 
Navy  was  at  Pearl  Harbor,  becoming  a  real 
threat  to  our  peace,  and  wait  as  we've  waited 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  end  the  same 
forces  will  work  in  China  that  have  worked  In 
the  Soviet  Union.    She'll  relax  her  grip. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  But  East  Europe  is  con- 
fronted with  a  countervailing  force  In  the 
sense  of  the  great  weight  and  prosperity  of 
West  Germany  and  the  rest  of  West  Europe 
pressing  close  on  East  Europe's  very  borders. 
You  wouldn't  have  that,  really,  would  you. 
in  the  Far  East?  Where  would  the  contrast 
and  the  other  force  come  from? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Tlie  best  I  would  expect  on 
looking  now  at  the  long  run,  I  mean,  we  can 
get  the  kind  of  pause,  and  interlude — that 
I  think,  is  the  best  we  can  hope  for.  I  think 
that,  for  Instance.  Vietnam,  which  was  al- 
ways anti-Chinese,  will  follow  the  same  line 
that  Tito  has  followed  in  Europe  as  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  be  Socialist  or 
Communist  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  because 
those  words  don't  apply  very  well  In  Asia, 
but  It'll  be  tending  to  be  anti-Chinese  and 
Independent  and  that  will  be,  from  our  point 
of  view,  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Do  you  fear  the  Chinese  pos- 
session of  the  bomb? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I  certainly  do.  I  fear  it 
very  much.  I'm  not  having  hysterics  about 
it,  because  it's  a  long  way  off.  before  it's  a 
threat  to  us.  And  I'd  be  willing.  I  haven't 
absolutely  made  up  my  mind  about  it.  but  I 
think  we  probably  could  afford  to  offer  the 
countries  that  are  threatened  by  the  bomb, 
which  would  be  India.  Japan — those  would 
be  the  two  important  countries — they  can't 
use  the  bomb  on  South  Vietnam,  or  some- 
thing like  that — India  and  Japan — a  guaran- 
tee not  that  we'd  defend  them  with  troops 
and  ships  and  everything  else,  airplane."?,  but 
that  if  they  are  hit  with  a  nuclear  bomb, 
we'll  hit  back  with  a  nuclear  bomb.  We  could 
give  a  nuclear  guarantee  to  them,  and  while 
I'm  not  sure  that  that's  the  right  policy, 
I  think  we  ought  to  consider  it  very  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Well  then,  that  would  make 
a  full  circle,  wouldn't  it,  of  American  com- 
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mltment?  We  have  ma|de  this  commitment 
for  Europe,  for  Latin  j  America  under  Mr. 
Kennedy,  at  the  time  qf  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  and  now  you  woiild  Include  Asia,  too. 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  That!  is  a  commitment 
which  we  are  able  to  fulfill.  Holding  vil- 
lages in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  is  not  a 
commitment  that  the  American  troops  can 
really  fulfill.  i 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llptthiann,  do  you  think 
what's  happened  recently  In  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding our  bombing,  Uas  altered  the  rela- 
tions between  Moscow  aiid  Pelping? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Moscow  is  forced  to  aline 
itself  with  Pelplng,  but  ihe  underlying  differ- 
ences between  those  two  powers  are  so  deep 
that  I  don't  think  in  the  long  run,  they  can 
become  one  power  again,  and  I  think  there- 
fore, we  can  count  on,  in  this  diplomatic  of- 
fensive which  I  was  talking  about  before,  on 
quiet  Russian  support,  first  of  all,  they  have 
a  territorial  conflict,  over  a  frontier  which  is 
the  longest  in  the  world,  and  the  most  badly 
defined,  stretches  4,000  miles  across  Asia 
between  Siberia — Soviet  Siberia,  and  China, 
with  territory  in  dispute  all  along  the  way. 
That  doesn't  make  fot  peace,  and  there's 
been  a  lot  of  fighting  going  on  that  never  got 
reported  on  that  frontier. 

The  other  thing  Is,  that  they're  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  development.  The  Russians 
have  passed  the  revolutionary  stage  in  their 
own  development.  They  have  a  going  so- 
ciety with  big  industry,  and  they  don't  have 
to  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  war  alarm — 
war  tension — in  order  to  get  the  people  to 
endure  the  hardships  that  the  regime  re- 
quires. China  doesn't  Want  a  war  any  more 
than  Russia  does,  but  she  wants  a  state  of 
war  feeling,  because  she  needs  it  for  her  own 
affairs,  and  Russia  needs  the  opposite.  She 
needs  Intercourse  and  commerce  with  the 
West.  That  was  the  original — that's  the 
original  root  of  the  quarrel  between  Khru- 
shchev and  Mao-Tse-tu»ig,  and  it  continues 
with  Khrushchev's  sucqeesors,  and  that's  an 
Irreconcilable  difference. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  when  China  is  a  highly 
industrialized  country,  ehe's  apt  to  be  much 
more  cautious,  is  she  Bot?  She'll  be  more 
vulnerable  to  atomic  attack  and  destruction, 
for  one  thing,  than  she  Is  as  a  village. 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  She'll  go  through  the  same 
evolution  that  every  Evolutionary  society 
goes  through.  She'll  become  middle  class, 
which  is  what  the  Russians  are  becoming. 
And  when  they're  middle  class,  they  don't 
like  to  have  their  property  destroyed,  and 
their  families  broken  up,  and  their  savings 
lost,  and  in  other  words,  they  become  soft. 
And  that  softening  process  has  happened  in 
Russia,  and  it  will  happen  if  we  can  hold  off 
war  long  enough,  for  pay  15,  20  years,  in 
China. 

The  Announcer.  You  are  watching  Walter 
Llppmann,  1965,  a  1  hour  conversation  be- 
tween America's  distirtgulshed  newspaper- 
man, Walter  Llppmann,  and  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent Eric  Sevareid. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann,  may  I  turn 
to  our  relations  with  Europe  now  for  a  min- 
ute. There's  a  sense  here.  In  Washington, 
that  President  Johnson  has  changed  the 
terms  of  reference  in  our  relations  with  the 
NATO  Alliance  countries;  what  is  this 
change? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  He  hfte  changed  them,  I 
think,  and  changed  them  for  the  better. 
After  the  World  War,  und  up  to  President 
Johnson's  time,  the  United  States  was  not 
only  the  protector  of  Europe,  the  defender, 
military  protector,  but  it  was  the  banker, 
and  It  was  the  general  political  and  moral 
boss,  superintendent  at  least,  of  Europe. 
And  in  the  course  of  tbat,  we  got  ourselves 
very  badly  entangled,  flast  with  the  British, 
who  thought  they  were  our  special  friend, 
resulted  in  their  being  excluded  from  the 
Common  Market,  by  General  de  Gaulle. 
Then  we  got  into  a  tangJe  with  the  Germans, 


who  thought  they  were  the  special  favorites 
of  the  United  States.  In  those  days,  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  was  the  Chancellor  of  Ger- 
many. He  was  our  chief  adviser  on  Eiu-o- 
pean  affairs. 

We  oughtn't  to  have  special  favorites 
among  our  Allies,  and  President  Johnson, 
who  has  kept  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
British,  and  with  the  Germans,  has  ended 
that.  And  the  key  to  that  whole  business, 
that  came  over  this  proposal  to  create  a 
multilateral  mixed-manned  nuclear  fleet, 
which  the  Germans  would  have  owned  40 
percent  of,  and  that  aroused  fury  all  over — 
in  France,  among  all  the  people  who  fear 
Germany,  and  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  still  fear  Germany  in  Europe,  all  over 
Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  he  put  that  on  ice,  he  suspended  that. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Is  this  what  you  once  called 
masterly  inactivity? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Masterly  Inactivity.  You 
see,  when  you  are  no  longer  needed  as  the 
leader  of  Europe,  then  the  right  thing  to  do 
is  to  stop  trying  to  lead  It.  Let  Europe  de- 
velop in  its  own  way,  which  is  I  think  going 
quite  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Is  It  going  In  the  direction 
of  a  more  cohesive  united  Europe? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Yes;  it's  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breaking  down  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, between  the  two  halves  of  Europe. 
This  is  a  process  of  trade,  and  sport  and  cul- 
tural communication  between  the  two  halves 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Do  you  think  we  could  have 
arrived  at  that  rather  favorable  point  had 
we  not  taken  the  great  leadership  for  many 
years,  had  we  not  had  all  these  troops  In 
Europe? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  We  had  to  do  it.  It  was 
under  our  protection,  and  with  our  finan- 
cial help,  that  Evuope  recovered,  but  it  has 
recovered.  It's  like  a  family,  you  have  to 
recognize  that  the  child  has  grown  up,  it 
has  grown  up  and  you  can't  treat  it  as  If  It 
were  a  baby. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann,  in  Germany 
now,  there  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  Interest 
in  the  reunification  of  that  country.  Do  you 
see  this  coming  about? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I  think  It's  going  to  come. 
I'm  not  surprised  at  the  revival  of  Interest, 
because  Germany  without,  divided  as  It  Is, 
not  even  in  possession  of  Its  own  capital.  Is 
a  sick  country.  It's  done  very  well  economi- 
cally, but  politically,  it's  sick.  And  It  will 
never  be  well  until  it's  reunified.  The  re- 
unification can  come  about,  I  think,  only  by 
the  process  I  was  talking  abo\it,  by  the 
gradual  weaving  together  of  the  two  parts 
of  Europe.  When  that  has  taken  place,  Ger- 
many will  be  reunited  in  the  process. . 

Mr.  Sevareid.  President  de  Gaulle  Is  now 
the  last  of  the  great  wartime  leaders  of  the 
West,  and  the  most  powerful  political  per- 
sonality In  Europe.  Why  don't  we  get  along 
with  him  better?  Who  misunderstands 
whom? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  there's  a  good  deal  of 
misunderstanding  both  ways,  I  don't  doubt. 
Memories  of  the  war.  He  and  President 
Roosevelt  didn't  get  on.  He  and  Churchill 
had  difflculties,  but  they  got  on  better  than 
President  Roosevelt  and  De  Gaulle.  But  the 
basic  difficulty  about  De  Gaulle,  I  find  this 
from  lots  of  people,  De  Gaulle  is  like  a  man 
who  can't  see  very  clearly  what's  right  in 
front  of  him,  who  sees  pretty  well  what's 
across  the  room,  or  halfway  down  the  street, 
but  who  sees  absolutely  perfectly  what's  in 
the  distance.  He  has  the  farthest  vision,  he 
can  see  further,  than  any  man  in  our  time, 
and  I  don't  even  exclude  Churchill.  De 
Gaulle  foresaw,  at  the  worst  moment  in  the 
fall  of  France,  how  in  the  end,  the  war  would 
be  won;  namely,  by  the  coming  In  of  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  That  kind  of  vision 
is  very  annoying  to  public  men  who  don't  see 
that  far. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  he  doesn't 
see  very  clearly  in  front  of  him,  and  stumbles 
over  the  furniture,  is  very  annoying  too,  and 
kicks  their  shins,  as  he  goes,  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  that's  the  problem  and  the 
genius  of  his  vision  is  so  important.  For  In- 
stance, he  has  foreseen,  and  we  have  fol- 
lowed— we  didn't  take  It  from  him,  but  we 
are  following  the  same  policy  by  the  same 
logic — he  has  foreseen,  that  the  reunification 
of  Germany  and  of  Europe,  would  have  to 
come  about  through  increasing  connections 
with  Eastern  Europe,  between  East  and  West 
Em-ope.  He's  doing  that.  He's  been  much 
closer  to  the  East  Europeans  than  anybody. 

Well,  we're  doing  that  too.  In  the  Par 
East,  it  is  very  annoying  to  us  that  he  recog- 
nized China.  It  was  a  sign  of  very  great 
vision,  to  see  that  there'd  never  be  peace  In 
the  Far  East  until  It  was  made  with  China. 
You  can't  make  it  with  anybody  else,  and 
that  kind  of  thing  is  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  You  think  President  Johnson 
ought  to  personally  meet  with  President  de 
Gaulle  any  time  soon? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I'm  In  no  hurry  for  that. 
I  don't  think  they're  built  to  understand 
each  other  too  well.  I  think  they'd  better 
meet  through  very  skillful  ambassadors. 

Mr.  Sevaried.  Apparently  the  President 
wants  to  go  to  Europe  sometime  soon,  and 
to  Russia  too.  Do  you  think  the  time  is  really 
ripe  for  that? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  If  he  asked  my  ad- 
vice, which  he  hasn't,  I  would  not  advise 
him  to  go. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Why  not? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I'd  advise  him  to  get  the 
Great  Society  going  In  this  country,  and  we 
have  something  In  the  bank  to  talk  about. 
His  style  isn't  the  style  that  Europeans  natu- 
rally understand,  this  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
can style,  and  I  wouldn't  think  he'd  do  too 
well,  and  I  don't  think  you  can  accomplish 
anything  by  face-to-face  talk  with  a  man  like 
De  Gaulle,  or  with  a  man  like  Kosygin. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  It's  Just  a  mass  public  rela- 
tions exercise. 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  It  will  be  public  relations 
and  too  many  reporters,  and  too  many  cam- 
eras, and  too  many  everything,  and  It 
wouldn't  work,  and  they'd  all  say  things  that 
they'd  wish  they  hadnt  said,  when  it's  over. 
So  I'm  in  favor  of  the  President  staying  home. 
If  he  wants  to  travel  I  think  he  might  go  to 
South  America,  one  or  two  trips.  That  might 
be  useful. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  go  to  Russia,  he'll  find  a  new  regime 
now,  Mr.  Khrushchev  gone  since  we  last  had 
these  conversations.  Why  do  you  think  he 
did  go,  and  what's  different  about  this  new 
regime? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  I  dont  know.  I 
haven't  been  to  Russia.  I  don't  think — the 
cards  are  not  face  up  on  the  table.  We  can't 
read  it  clearly.  If  you  look  at  the  underlying 
forces,  Kosygin  has  Just  as  great  an  interest 
as  Khrushchev  had  first  of  all,  in  avoiding 
nuclear  war  with  the  United  States,  and  also, 
an  Interest  in  getting  better  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Western  World  for 
economic  reasons. 

I'm  told  by  everybody  I've  talked  to,  and 
I've  only  talked  to  one  relative  of  one  of  the 
new  rulers  of  Russia,  who  was  here  on  a 
scholarship,  they  got  tired  of  Khrushchev's 
inefficiency,  and  his  wlldness.  He  promised 
things  that  he  hadn't  the  authority  to 
promise.  And  that  was  the  reason  they  said 
let's  get  this  more  organized,  and  more 
orderly,  and  the  very  noticeable  fact  is  that 
first,  they've  divided  Khrushchev's  Jobs  Into 
two  jobs.  Khrushchev  was  both  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party,  which  was  consid- 
ered the  most  powerful  Job,  and  the  other 
job,  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  Chairman  of  whatever  they  call  It. 
Now  they  have  two  men,  Kosygin  and  Brezh- 
nev, and  It's  very  Interesting,  they  no  longer 
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travel  together.     They  dont   go  to  foreign 
countries  together  as  In  the  early  days  be- 
fore Khrushchev  got  the  both  Jobs,  he  used 
to  travel  around  with  his  other  man. 
Mr.  Sevareid.  Bulganin. 
Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Bulganin. 
Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  I  suppose  one  of  these 
two  men  must  be  the  prevailing  one  even- 
tually. 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Unless  there's  been  a  change 
and  this — Russia  is  evolving  unless  the  evolu- 
tion is  that  the  Communist  Party  Is  no  long- 
er the  militant  world  party  that  It  was 
when  Khrushchev  first  came  into  power. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  The  established  church  In- 
stead of  church  militant,  in  other  words. 
Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann.  about  Great 
Britain,  I  think  you  wCre  there  recently. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  deep  crisis 
about  that  country.  Financial  crisis  for 
one  thing,  a  government  with  a  bare  ma- 
jority in  Parliament.  What  Is  readly  hap- 
pening with  them? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  There  is  a  deep  crisis  in 
Great  Britain,  and  it  may  be  that  the  his- 
torians will  say  that  It  was  Labor  Party's 
misfortune  to  come  into  power  too  soon,  be- 
cause the  things  that  prevent  the  Labor 
Party  from  doing  what  it  says  it  wants  to  do, 
and  may  be  able  to  do  which  is  to  revivify 
Great  Britain  from  within;  its  Industrial 
life,  and  its  technology  and  its  education,  is 
postponed  because  they're  still  dealing  with 
the  remnants  of  their  Empire  out  in  Malaya, 
all  the  way  from  Aden  to  Singapore,  and  with 
the  remnants  of  their  old  sterling  area,  which 
is  a  remnant  from  the  days  when  London 
was  the  banker  of  the  world.  Now  Labor 
is  having  the  Job  of  dealing  with  that,  and 
that's  a  job  that  should  be  done  by  Conserva- 
tives.  That's  their  business. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann,  did  you  fol- 
low the  Churchill  funeral  ceremonies  on  tel- 
evision? 
Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I  did. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  what  was  the  real  sig- 
nificance in  your  mind  of  the  enormous  emo- 
tional impact  of  this?  Merely  the  man  as  a 
personality,  great  turning  point  in  British 
history?    What  was  It? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Oh,  I  think  the  fundamen- 
tal emotion  here,  at  least  the  one  I  felt, 
and  I  assume  that  other  people — was  one  of 
immense  gratitude  to  this  man  who  had 
saved  the  world  from  nazism,  and  fascism. 
That's  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  a 
single  man  in  modern  history. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  You  mean,  he  did  this? 
Mr.  LiPPMANN.  He  did  that.  Without  him, 
there   was   no   reason   to   think  that   Great 
Britain  could  have  resisted,  or  would  have 
resisted. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  did  the  funeral  of  this 
man  represent  in  a  sense  the  burial  of  the 
British  lion  that  the  world  has  known  for 
300  years,  everywhere  in  the  world? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  I've  heard  people  say 
that,  but  I  don't  think  we're  in  a  position 
to  make  any  such — reach  any  such  conclu- 
sion here.  I  don't  think  so.  I  remember  a 
song  of  Beatrice  Llllie,  "There's  Life  in  the 
Old  Girl  Yet,"  and  we'll  probably  see  that. 
Mr.  Sevareid.  Were  you  particularly  upset 
about  the  fact  that  the  Vice  President  did 
not  go  to  the  funeral? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  No,  I  think  the  President 
made  a  mistake  about  this,  when  he  couldn't 
go  himself.  I  think  he  was  too  sick.  His 
head  wasn't  clear  enough  to  have  done  the 
/obvious  and  right  thing  to  do,  which  was 
to  appoint  General  Elsenhower  as  his  per- 
sonal representative.  Eisenhower  was  al- 
ready invited  by  Lady  Churchill  to  come  to 
the  funeral,  but  he  should  have  been  the 
American  representative.  He  was  the  man 
who  was  Supreme  Commander  under 
Churchill,  he  had  been  President  twice,  he 
was  the  man.  There  was  too  much  con- 
fusion in  the  White  House  to  think  out 
the  right  thing.    I  don't  blame  the  President 


for  not  wanting  the  Vice  President  to  leave 
when  he  himself  was  sick. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann,  a  moment  ago 
you  said  that  the  President,  before  he  goes 
abroad,  ought  to  get  the  Great  Society  pro- 
gram really  working.  How  do  you  define 
this  program,  the  Great  Society?  What's 
the  essence  of  it? 

Mr.  LIPPMANN.  Well,  I  think  the  best  way 
to  answer  that  is  to  say  how  it  differs  from 
the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  or  the  Square 
Deal,  of  all  those  deals,  that  have  preceded 
It.  All  of  those  older  deals  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  amount  of  wealth  In 
the  country  was  more  or  less  fixed,  and  that 
in  order  to  help  the  poor,  or  to  educate  peo- 
ple or  to  do  anything,  you  had  to  divide  the 
wealth,  take  away  from  the  well-to-do,  and 
give  it  either  to  the  Government  or  to  the 
poor  or  somebody.  That's  why  it's  called  a 
New  Deal.  It's  the  same  pack,  but  you  deal 
It  differently — or  a  Square  Deal,  and  so  on. 
Now.  the  Great  Society  is  a  resiolt  of  a 
revolution  that's  occurred,  a  silent  and  be- 
neficent revolution  that's  occurred  in  our 
generation,  under  which,  we  have  learned 
not  perfectly,  because  it's  very  difficult — It's 
a  new  art,  we  have  learned  how  to  contrpl, 
regulate  and  promote  the  productioir^of 
wealth  in  an  advanced  Industrial  society  like 
our  own.  We  are  able  to  produce  more 
wealth  by  putting  on  taxes,  Interest  rates,  and 
all  the  budgetary  arrangements  that  we  use, 
and  make  the  thing  grow,  and  we  finance  the 
new  developments,  education  and  ever37thing 
that  we  talk  about  in  the  Great  Society,  the 
beautifying  of  cities,  and  everying  of  that 
sort  out  of  the  taxes  on  the  increase  of 
wealth  that  we're  able  to  produce.  We  in- 
creased the  wealth,  the  product  of  the  United 
States  by — I  don't  know — 30  billions  last 
year.  The  taxes  on  that  will  pay  for  the 
whole  of  the  Great  Society,  and  nobody  is 
any  poorer,  everybody's  richer.  Now.  that  Is 
what  the  Great  Society — that's  Its  basis. 

Mr.  Sevareto.  Well,  what's  the  single  most 
Important  aspect  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  It's  education,  because  it's 
like  a  vestibule  from  which  all  the  corridors 
lead  out.  Unless  you  have  education  you 
cannot  take  away  from  the  poorest  part  of 
the  population,  the  thing  which  keeps  them 
poor,  their  Inability  to — they  haven't  learned 
enough  and  been  trained  enough  to  keep  a 
good  job,  to  do  a  good  Job.  It  also  leads  to 
research,  to  production  of  people  to  Increase 
the  scientific  knowledge  and  the  technical 
knowledge.  It's  the  basic  of  making  the 
democracy  work. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann,  do  you  agree 
with  the  claims  of  some  people  In  the  press, 
that  President  Johnson  in  trying  to  govern 
by  consensus,  so  to  speak.  Is  refusing  to 
spend  any  of  his  political  capital;  that  he 
doesn't  want  to  lose  any  of  his  mass  public 
support;  that  a  great  President  ought  to  be 
more  courageous  on  that  score.  Do  you  feel 
that  way? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
he's  just — I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with 
him.  It  applies  internally.  Now,  when  you 
get  abroad,  that's  another  question.  But 
within  the  country,  the  only  real  way  to 
solve  a  problem  like,  for  Instance,  the  racial 
problem,  is  by  having  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  enforcement  of  civil  rights. 
Unless  you  get — a  concensus,  really  means 
that  about  between  65  and  75  percent  of  the 
people  are  in  favor  of  the  policy,  that's  really 
what  it  means.  Not  everybody's  going  to  be 
In  favor  of  it,  and  that's  what  the  President 
had — he  was  in  that  range,  when  he  was 
elected — and  that's  what  he's  trying  to  con- 
serve. And  he's  quite  right  to  conserve  it. 
He  will.  If  anybody  can  solve  the  civil  rights 
problem  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  done 
that  way,  having  the  law,  enforcing  the  law, 
but  getting  observance  of  the  law  by  con- 
sent, voluntary  consent,  by  a  great  mass  of 
people. 


The  same  is  true  of  capital  and  labor. 
You  can't  solve  them,  except  by  a  consensus, 
and  the  same  Is  true  of  this  whole  argument 
that  we  heard  so  much  about,  about  the 
welfare  state,  and  what  do  you  do  for  the 
poor,  and  what  do  you  do  for  the  rich  and 
all  that.  Now,  consensus  politics  is  possible 
only  in  a  society  which  has  reached  the  kind 
of  revolutionary  condition  that  we  have, 
where  we  can  control  the  output  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann,  most  of  us 
don't  think  of  President  Johnson  as  a  philos- 
opher in  any  formalized  sense,  or  an  ideol- 
ogist in  any  sense,  what's  the  secret  of  his 
appeal  to  the  people? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  The  root  basis  of  it  is  that 
he  is  really  one  of  them,  to  a  degree,  which 
very  few  Presidents  in  recent  times  have 
been.  He  doesn't  have  to  be  told  what 
simple  Americans,  farmers,  businessmen,  are 
thinking.  He  already  feels  it  himself.  It's 
in  him,  and  they  know  he  feels  it,  and  that's 
what  gives — that  creates  the  relationship 
between  them. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  does  he  have  that  qual- 
ity of  appreciation  Instinctively,  more  than 
President  Kennedy,  or  President  Eisenhower? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  He  does  Indeed.  If  you 
think  of  their  careers,  as  compared  with  his, 
you'll  see  that  they  were  as  compared  with 
Johnson,  outsiders,  coming  into  the  political 
life  of  this  country.  But  he's  right  in  the 
heart  of  it,  where  It  grows,  and  the  thing 
is  In  him.    He  doesn't  have  to  be  taught  it. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann.  since  we  last 
had  one  of  these  conversations,  we  had  quite 
a  considerable  national  election.  The  Re- 
publican Party,  In  terms  of  offices  held  at  all 
levels  In  the  country.  Is  at  Its  lowest  point  in 
about  30  years.  Are  we  In  danger  of  a  one 
party  system  here? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  No,  we're  in  no  danger  of 
having  a  one  party  system.  We  may  have 
a  condition  which  we've  had  several  times 
before  In  our  history  when  one  party  was 
predominant  for  a  generation.  But  the  party 
system  always  revives  in  a  free  country  and 
we're  a  free  country,  so  there's  no  danger. 
The  problem  is  for  the  other  party  to  mean 
something  and  correct  its  mistakes.  The 
great  mistake  of  the  Republican  Party  since 
the  time  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Is  that  It 
quarreled  with  the  Intellectual  community 
In  the  United  States,  and  they  all  went  over 
to  the  Democrats  and  that  gave  the  Demo- 
crats an  intellectual  capacity  for  dealing  with 
Issues  that  the  Republicans  simply  didn't 
have. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Llppmann,  this  is  the 
20th  year  since  the  birth  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. President  Kennedy  I  think,  once 
called  it  the  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Most  people  in  the  world  seem  to  have  great 
hopes  for  it.  What  do  you  think  now  about 
Its  present  condition,  and  its  prospects? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  I  think  It's  in  great 
difficulties.  It's  going  through  a  crisis.  The 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations, 
these  two  versions  of  the  same  Idea,  both 
required  before  they  could  operate  success- 
fully, that  peace  should  be  made.  The  rea- 
son the  League  of  Nations  failed  was  that 
it  couldn't  make  a  peace,  it  needed  to  have  a 
peace  to  keep.  The  same  is  happening  to  the 
United  Nations.  It's  in  the  grave  difficulty 
becavise  there's  no  peace  in  Europe  from  the 
Second  World  War.  Berlin,  you  know,  the 
occupation,  division,  and  there's  no  peace  in 
Asia,  and  I  don't  expect  that  the  United 
Nations  can  make  that  peace,  the  great 
powers  have  got  to  make  the  peace. 

After  it's  made,  and  on  the  basis  of  Its 
being  made,  the  United  Nations  can  function 
to  keep  it  from  tipping  over  and  keeping 
order  and  balance  and  the  question  is,  I 
think,  it's  the  crucial  question  for  not  merely 
for  the  United  Nations  but  for  the  world.  Is 
whether  we  can  bridge  these  next  years  of 

10,  15  years  without  war,  in  which  case  the 
United  Nations  will  survive,  and  so  will  the 
peace  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  Sevareid.  But  surely  there  will  always 
In  this  revolutionary  time,  be  outbreaks  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  many,  many  places. 
Mr.  LiPPMANN.  There'll  be  outbreaks  and, 
of  course,  the  world  is  in  ferment,  and  mov- 
ing very  rapidly,  but  the  great  power  con- 
frontations, which  are  a  very  different  thing 
from  rioting,  even  In  the  Congo,  or  a  place 
like  that,  those  great  power  confrontations 
have  to  be  put  in  order,  in  some  balance  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  great  powers. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Would  any  institutional  re- 
organization of  the  United  Nations  be  of 
much  value? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  I  think  we  made  a 
great  mistake  about  the  United  Nations  in, 
I  forget  the  year,  I  think  It  was  about  1948. 
We  had  wanted  to  use  the  United  Nations  to 
prevent  wars  and  troubles  breaking  out,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  vetoed  everything,  and  we 
wanted  to  get  around  the  veto,  and  so  we 
decided  let's  give  the  power  to  keep  the 
peace  to  the  General  Assembly,  where  we 
then  had  a  perfectly  clear  and  certain  ma- 
jority. Now,  that  is  the  decision  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  rebelling  against.  That's 
why  they  won't  pay  their  dues,  because  they 
won't  admit  that  the  General  Assembly  ever 
had  the  right  to  raise  an  army  and  use  It 
for  peacekeeping  purposes,  and  we  admit  in 
theory  that  actually,  we  don't  want  to  have 
the  General  Assembly  commit  us  to  go  Into 
war  anywhere.  We're  willing  to,  theoreti- 
cally, we're  not  really  arguing  with  the  Rus- 
sians. We're  just  saying  these  were  the  rules. 
The  U.N.  Is  bankrupt.  Congress  won't  appro- 
priate money.  If  you  don't  pay  up,  If  we  pay 
all  the  bills,  pay  up  and  then  we'll  go  on 
from  there.  That's  the  situation  as  I  under- 
stand It. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Would  there  be  any  great 
advantage  in  putting  the  decisive  power  back 
In  the  Security  Council? 

Mr.  LIPPMANN.  The  only  advantage  of  It  Is 
that  that's  the  only  place  you  can  put  de- 
cisive power.  When  you  have  decisive 
power,  you  have  to  give  a  veto.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  Statea  would  never  have 
ratified  the  charter  If  we  hadn't  had  a  veto. 
And  If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  were 
asked  today,  would  you  be  willing  to  go  to 
war,  because  75  of  the  112  nations  In  the 
General  Assembly  voted  you  to  go,  but  you 
didn't  want  to  go.  would  you  go?  Well,  of 
course  you  wouldn't  go. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  the  whole  affair  In  the 
Congo  beginning  1960,  when  the  U.N.  tried 
to  Intervene  and  stabilize  it,  this  has  dam- 
aged the  U.N.  in  more  than  financial  ways 
certainly.  But  what  about  Africa  and  this 
central  part  of  it.  the  Congo?  How  far  ought 
we  to  go  In  trying  to  stabilize  that  place? 
Mr.  LIPPMANN.  Well,  we've  always  known, 
we  knew  then  back  in,  when  was  it.  1960. 
whenever  It  was  that  the  Congo  was  liberated, 
or  made  Independent,  we  knew  then  that 
we  didn't  want  to  get  In  there.  We  were 
afraid  that  the  Russians  would  come  in  and 
therefore  we  turned  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  asked  Dag  Hanunarskjold  to  take  care 
of  the  Congo,  Keep  it  in  order  so  that  we 
wouldn't  get  involved  and  the  Russians 
wouldn't  get  Involved.  And  that's  how  the 
United  Nations  got  in  there,  and  that  was 
done  successfuUv  for  quite  a  long  time. 
The  original  idea  of  giving  it  the  United 
Nations  was  correct.  The  United  States  has 
no  business  becoming  militarily  Involved  in 
Africa.  It's  bad  enough  to  be  Involved  In 
Bouthenst  Asia,  but  to  be  Involved  In  Africa, 
too,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity,  and 
we  couldn't  do  everything  at  once. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  you're  not  terribly  con- 
cerned about  what  happens  In  the  middle 
of  Africa,  are  you? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I'm  rather  concerned,  but  I 
don't  take  the  thing  Idenlogically  as  serious- 
ly as  some  people  do.  I  think  the  war  and 
trouble  in  the  eastern  Congo  with  the 
Chinese  mixing  In  and  so  on  Is  tribal  fighting 
and  not  really  a  question  of  communism  or 
anticommunlsm,  and  eyen  if  it  were,  what 
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difference  does  It  make  In  that  comer  of  the 
middle  of  Africa,  and  If  It  does  make  a  dif- 
ference, what  can  we  do  about  It,  and  why 
should  we  have  to  do  It? 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  Mr.  Llppmann,  there  Is 
a  great  argument  here,  again  this  year,  and 
it  gets  more  critical  every  year  about  Just 
how  far  we  ought  to  go  In  many  places  In 
the  world  In  terms  of  our  Involvement,  even 
our  economic  Involvement.  Now,  why  has 
this  disenchantment  come  about,  about 
American  economic  and  diplomatic  Interven- 
tions around  the  world? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  I  think  basically.  It's 
come  about  because  we  have  involved  our- 
selves In  too  many  places  and  we  couldn't 
fulfill  the  promises  we  made,  when  we  went 
In  and  therefore,  it's  reacted  against  us.  So 
our  Involvement  causes  not  friendliness  to 
the  United  States  but  unfriendliness  and  we 
have  to  concentrate  and  focus  our  effort. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  One  manifestation  has  been 
this  great  wave  of  riots  and  burning  of  our 
information  ofllces,  libraries,  attacking  em- 
bassies. How  far  can  a  great  power  tolerate 
this,  really?  Do  we  Just  continue  to  stand 
by  and  just  ask  for  apologies? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well  I  think  what  we  ought 
to  do  in  a  place  like  say  Cairo,  if  they  burned 
down  our  library,  is  leave  it  burned  down. 
Just  leave  it  there.  Don't  rebuild  it,  don't 
clean  the  street  even,  and  let  it  stand  there 
as  a  monument  to  the  thing.  I  think  they'll 
soon  want  to  clean  it  up  themselves. 

Mr.  Savareid.  You  mentioned  Cah-o,  and 
President  Nasser.  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  Is 
another  example.  It  would  appear  that  for- 
eign aid  from  this  cotmtry  is  becoming  a 
political  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
cipients rather  than  the  donor. 

Mr.  LIPPMANN.  Well,  I  think  I'm  right  in 
saying  that  Sukarno  told  us  to  go  Jiunp  in 
the  lake  or  something  like  the  equivalent  of 
It,  about  our  aid,  and  I  would  do  that,  I 
would  Just  stop  it. 

Mr.   SEVAREm.  Nasser   also  said  we   could 
take  our  aid  and  Jump  in  the  lake. 
Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I  would  not — I'd  stop  the 

aid. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  You  would? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  I'd  send  him  a  formal  note, 
and  say,  you  are  reported  as  saying  you  don't 
want  our  aid.  Don't  you  want  our  aid?  And 
let  him  say  which  he  wants. 

Mr.  SEVAREm.  Then  why  don't  we  stop  it? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  don't  ask  me  why  we 
don't  stop  it.  I  think  I  would  stop  it  if  I  had 
anvthlng  to  say  about  It. 

Mr.  SEVAREm.  Mr.  Llppmann,  the  brunt  of 
much  of  what  you  said  In  this  hour  is  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  overextended  in  the 
world,  we  are  in  too  many  places,  we  will 
have  to  pull  in  our  horns  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  Walter  Llpp- 
mann, 1965,  has  become  an  isolationist? 

Mr.  LiPPMANN.  Well,  I  don't  think  those 
words  mean  anything  or  at  least  I  don't  care 
whether  anybody  uses  them.  I  don't  care 
about  the  word  "Isolationism,"  and  I  don't 
care  about  the  word  "appeasement."  I'm  Ih- 
terested  In  the  rights  and  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
the  policeman  of  mankind.  We  are  not  able 
to  run  the  world,  and  we  shouldn't  pretend 
that  we  can.  Let  us  tend  to  our  own  busi- 
ness which  is  great  enough  as  it  is.  It's  very 
great.  We  have  neglected  our  own  affairs. 
Our  education  is  inadequate,  our  cities  are 
badly  built,  our  social  arrangements  are  un- 
satisfactory. We  can't  wait  another  genera- 
tion. Unless  we  can  surmount  this  crisis, 
and  work  and  get  going  on  to  the  path  of 
a  settlement  in  Asia,  and  a  settlement  in 
Europe,  all  of  these  plans  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety here  at  home,  all  the  plans  for  rebuild- 
ing of  backward  countries  in  other  con- 
tinents will  all  be  put  on  the  shelf  because 
war  interrupts  everything  like  that. 

Mr.   SEVAREm.  Mr.   Llppmann,   thank   you 
very  much. 

The    Announcer.  "CBS    Reports:    Walter 
Lippman,   1965."  was  filmed  and  edited  by 


the  staff  of  "CBS  Reports"  under  the  super- 
Tision  and  control  of  CBS  News. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  47  years 
£igo  today,  February  24,  the  people  of 
Estonia  celebrated  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Esto- 
nia. Like  the  other  Baltic  States,  Esto- 
nia's enjoyment  of  self-government  was 
brief,  for  in  1940  the  armies  of  Soviet 
Russia  ruthlessly  took  over  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  years  of  Communist  op- 
pression, the  people  of  Estonia  have  kept 
alive  their  hopes  for  freedom  and  even- 
tual independence.  The  United  States 
cannot  accept  the  enslavement  of  these 
once  free  peoples.  The  Soviet  action 
has  no  basis  in  international  law  and  is 
in  violation  of  understandings  given  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Allied  Powers  of 
World  War  n.  The  right  of  self-deter- 
mination is  a  principle  of  international 
justice  and  the  United  States  has  em- 
phasized over  and  again  that  it  will 
never  become  reconciled  to  Communist 
domination  of  the  Estonian  and  other 
non-Russian  captive  peoples. 

As  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  Estonia's  Independence  Day,  we  must 
reaffirm  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Es- 
tonia for  the  return  of  self-determina- 
tion— their  zeal  for  independence  must 
be  kept  alive  by  our  support.  We  must 
use  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy, 
morality,  and  world  public  opinion  in  a 
continued  effort  to  free  these  captive 
peoples. 

TRIBUTE  TO  FLEET  ADM.  CHESTER 
W.  NIMITZ  ON  HIS  80TH  BIRTH- 
DAY ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  80th  birthday  anniversary  of 
a  magnificent  American — Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  U.S.  Navy.  The  name 
of  this  brilliant,  yet  modest,  military 
leader  is  preserved  for  all  time  in  the 
history  of  World  War  n,  for  it  was  his 
unfailing  overall  command  in  the  Pa- 
cific theater  that  turned  the  tragic  deba- 
cle of  Pearl  Harbor  into  a  sweeping  Al- 
lied victory  less  than  4  years  later. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  know  Admiral 
Nimitz  well  and  affectionately.  From  his 
Pearl  Harbor  headquarters,  shortly  after 
he  took  command  in  the  dark  days  after 
the  attack,  Admiral  Nimitz  rebuilt  a 
shattered  Navy,  unified  all  branches  of 
our  armed  services  in  that  vast  area,  and 
rolled  the  enemy  back  thousands  of  miles 
to  his  homeland. 

A  most  timely  article  about  Admiral 
Nimitz  has  been  written  and  published 
in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  by  its  able 
editor  and  veteran  war  correspondent, 
William  H.  Ewing.  It  is  a  masterly  per- 
sonality sketch  of  the  admiral  and  his 
ability  to  mobilize  and  transform  our 
military  forces  from  defeat  to  victory. 
It  is  written  with  sincere  admiration  and 
affection. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  share  these  warm 
sentiments.  We  are  proud  and  grateful 
to  have  had  such  an  outstanding  military 
commander  directing  the  war  from  oxir 
mid-Pacific  bastion. 

In  tribute  to  Admiral  Nimitz  on  his 
80th  birthday  today,  I  salute  him  and  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  Mr.  Ewing's 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Pacifica  20 
special  edition  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  on  February  15,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NlMITZ 

(By  William  H.  Ewlng) 

Christmas  Day,  1941,  fell  on  a  Thursday. 
But  those  of  us  on  duty  in  Pearl  Harbor, 
along  with  other  thousands  in  uniform  or 
out  elsewhere  in  Hawaii,  hardly  noted  the 
passage  of  the  day  as  such.  A  harbor  covered 
with  debris  and  grimy  oil  from  sunken  ships, 
plus  the  knowledge  that  thousands  of  dead 
men  still  lay  beneath  those  waters,  was 
enough  to  demand  our  full  attention  to  the 
tragedy  that  had  befallen  us  and  our  coun- 
try. 

It  was  on  this  Christmas  Day,  Thursday, 
December  25.  1941,  that  I  first  saw  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimltz.  With  a  companion  I  was 
standing  on  the  second  deck  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building  when  an  elderly  officer  and 
his  aide  emerged  from  a  door  and  walked 
ahead  of  us.  "That's  Nlmitz,"  said  my 
friend.    "He's  come  to  take  over." 

I  looked  again,  and  I  was  not  impressed. 
I  thought  Admiral  Nimitz  looked  more  like 
a  retired  banker  than  the  kind  of  hell-for- 
leather  leader  we  needed  to  pull  us  out  of 
the  worst  hole  the  country  had  ever  been  in. 
I  suppose  I,  along  with  nearly  everyone  else, 
had  formed  an  image  of  what  kind  of  man 
we  would  require.  But  Admiral  Nimitz  had 
white  hair,  he  had  a  kindly,  fatherly  expres- 
sion, and  his  khaki  uniform  was  too  big.  It 
probably  was  the  first  khaki  uniform  he  had 
ever  worn;  khaki  was  new  to  the  Navy,  and, 
having  just  come  from  Washington,  he  prob- 
ably had  changed  from  his  normal  blues  to 
khaki  en  route.  He  had  traveled,  inciden- 
tally, on  a  Navy  flying  boat. 

The  admiral's  gentle  demeanor,  however, 
belied  completely  the  firmness  and  resolution 
that  lay  beneath  it.  Most  of  the  time  his 
steel-blue  eyes  twinkled  but  I  have  seen  them 
glitter  when  the  chips  were  down  and  there 
was  an  absolute  implacability  about  his  de- 
termination to  go  ahead,  to  win.  There  was 
the  period  of  uncertainty  after  the  landing 
on  Tarawa,  for  example.  I  happened  to  see 
Admiral  Nimitz  for  a  moment  during  this 
time.  He  obviously  had  been  up  all  night 
at  his  Makalapa  headquarters,  and  through 
that  long  night  nobody  had  been  quite  cer- 
tain whether  the  Marines  would  stay  on 
Tarawa  or  not.  Admiral  Nimitz's  face  that 
morning  expressed  anything  but  gentleness; 
it  was  chiseled  out  of  stone.  Our  casualties 
had  been  very  heavy — over  3,000  In  the  first 
few  hours  of  fighting.  Admiral  Nimltz  knew 
that  many  more  must  die  if  the  Island  was 
to  be  held.  But  he  also  knew  that  retiring, 
and  then  trying  again,  wMald  be  even  more 
costly.  So  the  order  was  to  stay,  and  the 
Marines  stayed.  Later,  at  a  press  conference. 
Gen.  Howland  "Howling  Mad"  Smith,  who 
was  in  active  command,  said  It  was  the  Ma- 
rines' "will  to  die"  that  accounted  for  the 
victory,  and  this  was  literally  true.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  first 
step  of  the  offensive  against  Japan,  and  that 
the  forces  under  Admiral  Nimltz'  command, 
from  Tarawa  to  Iwo,  never  took  a  backward 
step. 

A    RARE    CHARACTERISTIC 

This  characteristic  of  Admiral  Nimltz,  of 
ranging  from  the  benign  and  gentle  to 
heights  of  resolution,  of  accepting  terrible 
costs  in  order  to  win  a  necessary  objective, 
is  a  very  rare  one.  It  was  noted  in  Abra- 
ham Lmcoln  by  Carl  Sandburg  in  an  ad- 
dress before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on 
Lincoln's  birthday.  February  12,  in  1959. 
Sandburg  referred  to  Lincoln  as  a  man  "of 
both  steel  and  velvet  •  •  •  as  hard  as  a  rock 


and  soft  as  drifting  fog."  The  analogy  is  ap- 
plicable to  Chester  William  Nimitz  as  well. 
As  Mark  Van  Doren,  the  playwright,  said  of 
Lincoln:  "He  was  gentle  but  this  gentleness 
was  combined  with  a  terrific  toughness,  an 
iron  strength." 

Looking  back  now  on  how  swiftly  things 
happened  after  that  memorable  Christmas 
Day  in  1941  which  marked  the  Admiral's  ar- 
rival. It  seems  amazing  that  so  much  could 
have  been  achieved  so  soon.  Six  weeks  after 
that  Christmas  Day,  Adm.  William  F.  Halsey 
was  in  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands  with 
a  task  force  compiled  out  of  the  slender 
resources  left  to  the  fieet.  Within  less  than 
6  months  the  Battle  of  Midway  would  be 
fought,  the  great  turning  point  of  the  Pa- 
cific War  In  which  Japan  lost  fighting  ships 
and  aircraft  It  could  never  replace.  Japan 
actually  lost  the  war  at  Midway.  Six  months 
is  not  a  long  time  from  the  desperate  plight 
of  late  December  to  one  of  the  greatest  sea 
battles  of  all  time,  in  which  men  who  had 
never  been  in  action  fought  with  superb  gal- 
lantry to  break  the  back  of  Japanese  sea- 
power. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning.  Admiral 
Nimitz  was  seated  In  his  home  in  Washing- 
ton early  In  the  afternoon  of  December  7, 
1941,  listening  to  Toscanlnl  conduct  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  orchestra.  In  his 
own  words,  "There  was  a  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram and  a  flash:  'Pearl  Harbor  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Japanese' — and  this  report 
was  repeated  several  times." 

TO  DTTTT  STATIONS 

"In  a  very  few  minutes  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Rear  Adm.  Jack 
Shafroth.  who  lived  nearby  (Admiral  Nimltz 
was  then  the  officer  In  charge  of  the  Bureau 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel) called  me  and  said  he  would  join  me 
to  go  down  to  our  duty  stations  at  the  Navy 
Department."  They  found  the  old  Navy  De- 
partment on  Constitution  Avenue  buzzing 
with  excitement.  Hundreds  of  telegrams  and 
telephone  calls  were  pouring  in  from  anxious 
parents  and  relatives  of  personnel  In  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  at  Pearl  Harbor.  This 
situation  continued  for  many  days  and  Ad- 
miral Nimltz  and  his  assistants  spent  most 
of  their  time  trying  to  establish  current  lists 
of  casualties  and  notifying  next  of  kin.  Also 
during  this  period,  a  number  of  Congressmen 
came  In  to  enlist  In  the  Navy. 

Again,  In  Admiral  Nimltz"  own  words:  "On 
the  16th  of  December,  I  was  called  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Frank 
Knox,  who  asked  me  how  soon  I  could  travel. 
To  this  I  responded  that  It  depended  on 
where  I  was  going  and  how  long  I  would  be 
away.  Then  he  told  me  he  had  Just  returned 
from  a  conference  with  President  Roosevelt 
where  it  had  been  decided  that  I  was  to  go 
out  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  take  command  of  what 
was  left  of  the  Pacific  Fleet." 

The  President,  it  developed,  had  decided 
that  a  relief  for  Adm.  Husband  E.  Klmmel  as 
commander  in  chief.  Pacific,  was  imperative. 
The  reason  was  that  the  Roberts  Commission, 
headed  by  Associate  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  had  already  pro- 
ceeded to  Pearl  Harbor  aJ>d  begun  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  entire  situation.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt decided  that  it  would  be  Inconceivable 
to  have  Admiral  Klmmel  In  command  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  under  investigation 
and  hence  had  relieved  him. 

In  response  to  Admiral  Nimltz'  question 
as  to  where  he  was  going  and  how  long 
he  would  stay.  Colonel  Knox  had  a  ready 
answer.  He  told  the  admiral  that  he  would 
go  and  stay  as  long  as  necessary  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Admiral  Nimitz 
that  his  first  concern  on  reaching  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  the  officers  under  whose  command 
the  United  States  had  suffered  the  most 
tragic  defeat  in  its  history.  He  inherited 
three  staffs,  those  of  Admiral  Klmmel,  Vice 


Adm.  William  S.  Pye,  and  Rear  Adm.  Mile  s. 
Draemel.  Says  Admiral  Nimitz  today,  "These 
were  all  fine  men  but  they  had  just  under- 
gone a  terrible  shock  and  it  was  my  first 
duty  to  restore  morale  and  to  salvage  these 
fine  officers  for  further  use  and  this  I  pro- 
ceeded to  do." 

Having  been  told  of  his  mission,  Admiral 
Nimitz  proceeded  as  thoughtfully  and  with- 
out undue  haste  as  though  he  were  under- 
taking an  ordinary  mission  instead  of  one 
that  would  require  Herculean  powers  of  pa- 
tience, faith,  and  resolution.  Before  leav- 
ing Colonel  Knox's  office  he  told  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  should  have  a  relief  In  the 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  who  could 
take  over  without  a  long  period  of  indoc- 
trination. He  suggested  Rear  Adm.  Randall 
Jacobs,  who  had  been  Admiral  Nimltz'  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Bureau  until  a  short  time 
before  the  attack.  At  first  Colonel  Knox 
demurred,  partly  because  Admiral  Jacobs 
had  Just  taken  command  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Base  Force.  But  he  finally  agreed  and 
when  Admiral  Nimitz  left  Colonel  Knox's 
office  he  ran  into  Admiral  Jacobs  In  the  cor- 
ridor. He  took  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  to 
his  own  desk,  and  Informed  him  that  he 
was  thenceforth  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation. 

Thereafter  occurred  2  days  of  confused 
and  hurried  packing,  as  Admiral  Nimltz  de- 
scribes it,  and  then  the  railway  trip  from 
Washington  to  San  Diego  which  put  him  in 
San  Diego  on  December  22. 

"I  needed  that  railroad  Journey,"  says  Ad- 
miral Nimitz,  "to  catch  up  on  my  sleep  and 
collect  my  thoughts.  Stormy  weather  de- 
layed my  departure  from  San  Diego  until 
December  24,  when  I  took  off  and  landed 
at  Pearl  Harbor  In  the  early  forenoon  of 
December  25. 

"I  found  the  lochs  covered  with  oil  one- 
half  inch  thick  from  the  sunken  ships. 
Many  boats  were  hurrying  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  wrecks  and  the  peninsula.  I  was 
met  by  Rear  Adm.  P.  N.  L.  Bellinger,  the 
Pacific  Fleet  aviation  officer,  who  Informed 
me  that  the  boats  were  picking  up  drowned 
sailors  and  marines  from  ships  and  taking 
their  bodies  to  a  central  point  on  the  penin- 
sula. 

"I  was  met  at  the  landing  by  Admiral  Pye 
who  escorted  me  to  the  quarters  that  I  oc- 
cupied durlna;  the  time  I  was  In  Pearl  Harbor 
before  I  shifted  headquarters  to  Guam  (In 
1944).  When  I  asked  who  lived  in  the 
quarters  with  me,  Pye  said.  'Nobody.'  I  then 
Invited  him  to  come  in  and,  over  his  protest, 
made  him  eat  a  second  breakfast  while  I  had 
mine.  Thus  was  my  cheerful  reception  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Christmas  Day.  1941." 

Nobody  recognized  better  than  Admiral 
Nimitz  the  tremendous  task  he  was  under- 
taking or  the  colossal  responsibility  pressed 
upon  him.  I  had  remarked  in  my  letter  to 
him  that  our  military  situation  in  the  Pacific 
wos  "chaotic"  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  That,  said  Admiral  Nimltz  In  his 
reply,  was  definitely  an  understatement.  He 
added: 

"From  the  time  the  Japanese  dropped 
those  bombs  on  December  7  until  at  least  2 
months  later,  there  was  hardly  a  day  passed 
that  the  situation  did  not  get  more  chaotic 
and  confused  and  appear  more  hopeless.  The 
decision  at  the  highest  level  of  government 
to  concentrate  on  the  defeat  of  Germany. 
while  holding  off  Japan,  was  a  wise  one  and 
was  well  understood  by  all  of  us  who  had 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

"The  several  errors  made  by  the  Japanese 
on  December  7,  1941,  helped  very  materially 
to  shorten  the  war.  Their  failure  to  come 
back  a  second  day  to  destroy  our  repair  fa- 
cilities at  the  Navy  yard  and  to  burn  our 
4'/2  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil  In  surface  tanks 
was  a  most  serious  error.  These  tanks  could 
have  been  destroyed  by  machlnegunning 
them  with  50-callber  incendiary  machine- 
gun  biiUets. 
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"Likewise,  the  Japanese  made  an  even 
more  serious  error  on  December  7  by  leav- 
ing our  submarine  base  on  Quarry  Point  free 
from  attack.  As  a  consequence,  no  subma- 
rines or  supporting  equipment  were  damaged 
and  submarines  could  proceed  immediately 
to  stations  in  the  far  weatern  Pacific  and 
start  their  loRg  campaign  of  destruction  of 
the  Japanese  merchant  marine  which  was 
a  primary  factor  In  the  defeat  of  Japan.  The 
submarines  sank  in  excess  of  75  percent  of 
Japanese  merchant  marine  shipping. 

"At  the  time  of  the  attack  on  December  7, 
there  was  under  construction  at  Red  Hill, 
back  of  Pearl  Harbor,  an  underground  bomb- 
proof storage  for  all  petroleum  products.  At 
that  time  in  the  Atlantic,  allied  tankers  were 
the  principal  targets  of  the  German  sub- 
marines and  you  need  only  check  the  figures 
for  1941  and  1942  of  the  Atlantic  losses  to 
see  what  might  have  happened  had  the 
Japanese  destroyed  the  4 '/a  million  barrels  of 
oil  we  had  on  the  surface  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
"For  me,  meantime,  after  my  arrival  on 
Christmas  morning  of  1941.  I  sweated  blood 
until  the  underground  bombproof  storage 
was  complete  and  our  oil  supply  safely  piped 
therein.  Had  our  oil  supply  been  destroyed, 
and  considering  the  tremendous  shortage  of 
fuel  and  petroleum  production,  generally, 
in  Europe,  It  would  have  taken  years  to  re- 
establish that  supply  and  would  have  de- 
layed o\ii  Pacific  war  accordingly.  Had  our 
Pearl  Harbor  installations  for  repairs  been 
destroyed,  our  fieet  would  have  been  forced 
back  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
for  support,  another  item  which  would  have 
prolonged  the  war. 

"So  in  spite  of  the  reverses  we  suffered  on 
December  7,  1941,  there  were  some  spots  on 
which  we  could  congratulate  ourselves  on 
our  luck." 

There  was  further  cause  for  rejoicing  in 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  had  made  the  at- 
tack on  our  fieet  while  It  was  inside  Pearl 
Harbor.  Had  the  fleet  been  at  sea.  Admiral 
Klmmel  would  certainly  have  tried  to  force 
a  battle  to  bring  Into  play  the  powerful  arma- 
ment that  our  battleships  carried.  However, 
Admiral  Nimltz  points  out.  these  ships  would 
have  been  limited  to  a  maximum  speed  of 
about  18  knots  while  the  Japanese  task  force 
had  a  fieet  speed  of  22  knots. 

This  difference  in  speed  would  have  im- 
posed on  Admiral  Klmmel  a  tremendous  dis- 
advantage. He  could  not  have  forced  a  fieet 
engagement  until  the  Japanese  commander 
was  ready  for  It.  j 

Furthermore,  said  Admiral  Nimltz: 
"The  Japanese  Task  Force  that  came  to 
Pearl  Harbor  that  day  had  six  aircraft  car- 
riers whereas  Admiral  Klmmel  had  none — 
the  Lexington  being  far  t©  the  westward  on 
another  mission.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  what 
would  have  happened  to  our  slower  battle- 
ships in  such  an  action  With  the  aircraft  of 
six  carriers  working  on  them  and  with  our 
fleet  having  no  air  cover  at  all.  Remember 
that  on  December  7,  the  Japanese  destroyed 
all  of  the,  aviation  strength  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  on  Oahu.  Instead 
of  losing  some  3,700  to  3,800  men  as  we  did  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  we  would  have  lost  by  drown- 
ing or  capture  almost  20,000  men  had  our 
fleet  been  in  deep  water. 

"By  this  time  you  will  agree  that  the  good 
Lord  was  looking  out  for  us  although  it 
didn't  seem  so  at  the  time.  The  men  sal- 
vaged from  the  sunken  ships  in  Pearl  Harbor 
were  used  to  form  the  nuclei  of  crews  that 
manned  the  new  ships  that  were  coming 
down  the  ways  in  the  United  States.  Had 
our  old  fleet  not  been  so  completely  destroyed, 
there  might  have  been  difficulty  in  securing 
the  funds  to  build  the  ships  needed  to  match 
the  more  modern  Japanese  ships." 

A  UNITED  NATION 

"Finally,  the  Japanese  attack  served  to 
unify  our  country  which  was  not  at  all  sure 
It  wanted  to  get  mixed  up  in  World  War  II." 


The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  having  an  old  and  In- 
ferior fleet  to  oppose  a  much  more  modern 
and  stronger  sea  arm  from  a  country  we  were 
accustomed  to  think  of  an  inferior.  With 
regard  to  this.  Admiral  Nimltz  said,  "I  will 
not  endeavor  to  answer  this  question  but  will 
simply  offer  a  suggestion — that  you  consult 
the  Navy  Department  requests  for  funds  for 
shipbuilding  before  the  war  and  compare 
them  with  the  appropriations  actually  made 
for  new  ships." 

Admiral  Nimitz  is  one  of  the  two  surviving 
five-star  commanders  of  World  War  II.  The 
other  Is  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley  was  made  a  five-star  gen- 
eral in  1950.  These  officers  remain  on  active 
duty  and  serve  at  the  direction  of  the 
President. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Nimitz  now  make  their 
home  at  Quarters  1  on  Yerba  Buena  Island, 
San  Francisco.  They  are  In  excellent  health 
although  the  Admiral  himself  suffers  some 
discomfort  from  the  results  of  a  fall  in  Oc- 
tober of  1963  which  sievered  a  tendon  In  his 
right  knee.  They  live  in  the  center  of  a  Navy 
community  about  equidistant  from  friends 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  East  Bay  cities. 

Admiral  Nimitz's  only  complaint  is  that  the 
infiamed  muscle  in  his  right  hip  deprives  him 
of  one  of  his  favorite  sports,  pitching  horse- 
shoes, but  he  has  hopes  that  these  aches  and 
pains  will  gradually  subside.  During  the  war 
he  kept  a  pistol  target  range  and  a  horseshoe 
pitching  lane  outside  his  headquarters  at 
Makalapa  where,  when  pressure  rose  too  high, 
he  could  repair  and  seek  a  few  minutes  of 
relaxation.  He  was  and  Is  an  excellent  prac- 
titioner of  both  arts. 


CAPE  LOOKOUT  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  natural  resources  of  my  State  and 
of  the  Nation  is  the  Outer  Banks  of 
North  Carolina.  An  important  historic 
and  recreation  area,  and  among  the  last 
unspoiled  beauty  spots  in  eastern  Amer- 
ica, it  is  one  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  world  that  the  Outer  Banks  have  sur- 
vived substantially  as  they  were  at  the 
time  Blackbeard  terrorized  the  seas  and 
took  refuge  there. 

Recently,  I  cosponsored  a  bill  to  make 
a  portion  of  this  long  stretch  of  beaches 
a  national  seashore.  If  enacted,  this  bill 
would  provide  a  model  of  cooperative 
federalism  and  effective  conservation. 
It  is  only  when  the  State  and  National 
Governments  work  together  that  a  major 
conservation  project  can  achieve  opti- 
mum success.  When  those  most  affected, 
the  local  people  of  the  area,  are  also  en- 
thusiastic over  such  a  project,  all  the 
ingredients  for  the  permanent  preserva- 
tion of  a  great  resource  are  present. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore. 

The  background  work  and  outlook  for 
the  national  seashore  were  outlined  last 
week  in  the  outdoors  section  of  the 
Washington  Post.  In  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  benefit  from  the  plans  for 
the  national  seashore  in  considering  this 
project  and  others,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Outer 
Banks  Sought  for  National  Seashore," 
by  Aubrey  Graves,  from  the  February  19, 
1965,  edition. of  the  Washington  Post  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  tbe  printed  in^e  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

Outer  Banks  Sought  for  National  Sea- 
shore— Area  Runs  58  Miles,  Ocracoke  to 
Beaufort 

(By  Aubrey  Graves) 
When  private  property  Is  taken  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  almost  inevitably  some  bitter 
controversy  is  Involved.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  private  property  happens  to  be 
part  of  such  a  limited,  diminishing,  and 
coveted  resource  as  ocean  frontage. 

The  proposed  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore gives  promise  of  becoming  a  happy  ex- 
ception. 

North  Carolina  owns  most  of  the  30,000' 
acres  of  land,  water,  and  marshes  within  the 
seashore's  proposed  boundaries  and  wishes 
to  donate  them  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  protection,  restoration,  development,  and 
use.  „ 

Only  about  1,700  acres,  located  on  Sh£u:kle- 
ford  Banks,  need  be  purchased  to  complete 
the  acquisition  on  the  Outer  Banks.  In  ad- 
dition, an  area  not  to  exceed  100  acres  may 
be  acquired  on  the  mainland  to  serve  as  a 
headquarters  tract.  Besides  Coast  GuEirds- 
men,  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  permanent 
residents  In  the  entire  30,000-acre  area. 
These  live  In  the  village  of  Portsmouth. 

In  addition,  there  are  three  himting  and 
fishing  camps,  three  rod  and  gun  clubs,  and 
10  weekend  or  vacation  cottages. 

The  area  sought  consists  of  the  North 
Carolina  Outer  Banks  south  of  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore,  lying  within  Carteret 
County.  Forming  a  long  link  In  the  chain  of 
narrow  barrier  reefs,  tlie  area  extends  for 
58  miles  from  Ocracoke  Inlet  to  Beaufort 
Inlet. 

Fishermen  from  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  know  this  country  well.  It  has 
drawn  campers,  birdwatchers,  painters,  and 
others  who  enjoy  solitude. 

Rich  In  recreational  potential,  and  of  vital 
economic  Importance  to  the  adjacent  main- 
land. It  Is  high  on  the  list  of  outstanding 
scenic  shorelines  the  Johnson,  and  before  It 
the  Kennedy  administration,  have  been  anx- 
ious to  preserve  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public  in  this  generation  and  In  generations 
to  come. 

Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan,  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  has  Introduced  bill  S.  251 
and  Representative  DAvro  N.  Henderson, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  has  offered 
HJl.  1784  In  the  current  Congress  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

Along  the  outer  banks  bottle-nosed  dolphin 
(porpoises)  and  other  marine  species  are 
often  seen  breaking  water  close  Inshore. 
Marsh  rabbits  scurry  about  the  Interior. 
Along  the  Ijeaches  fiddler  crabs,  sand  crabs, 
and  ghost  crabs  are  nvuneroiis. 

The  abundant  bird  life  Includes  sea  gulls, 
terns  of  various  kinds,  boat-tailed  grackle, 
sandpipers,,  black  skimmers,  and  many  mi- 
gratory waterfowl. 

Channel  bass,  Spanish  mackerel,  king 
mackerel,  bluefish,  trout,  and  spot  are  among 
sport  fish  caught  by  surf  casting  or  trolling 
near  the  shore.  Commercial  watermen  find 
shrimp,  cxabs,  oysters,  and  clams  In  fair  to 
plentiful  supply. 

The  ageless  ocean  rolls  In,  In  all  Its  moods, 
sometimes  lapping  gently  and  pleasantly  at 
the  shoreline,  sometimes  lashing  It  with 
awesome  violence. 

The  shoreline  has  become  increasingly 
more  vulnerable  to  the  assaults  of  wind  and 
wave.  Each  new  storm  leaves  It  a  little  less 
resistant  to  the  next. 

The  hurricanes  of  1954-55  and  Helen  of 
1958  caused  tremendous  damage.  Aware  that 
these  Islands  are  all  that  stand  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  mainland,  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  studied  the  problem  of 
their  restoration  and  protection. 
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Working  out  an  effective  long-range  res- 
toration and  preservation  program  with  pri- 
vate property  owners  proved  to  be  impossible. 
Thereupon.  North  Carolina's  Governor  rec- 
ommended that  the  State  acquire  the  outer 
banks  from  Ocracoke  Inlet  to  Beaufort  Inlet. 

He  also  recommended  a  detailed  survey 
and  study  of  what  would  be  required  to 
accomplish  the  needful. 

Then  caqie  the  disastrous  Ash  Wednesday 
storm  of  1962,  focusing  national  attention 
anew  on  the  pressing  need  to  protect  and 
preserve  ovu:  ocean  beaches. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  TJdall  sug- 
gested the  time  had  come  for  land  adjust- 
ment and  acquisition  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  more  ocean  frontages  for  public 
purposes,  particularly  public  recreation  and 
wildlife  preservation.  He  huddled  with  Gov. 
Terry  Sanford  about  the  North  Carolina  sea- 
coast. 

By  mid- 1963  the  State  had  purchased  about 
80  percent  of  the  58  miles  of  seashore.  The 
State's  4-year  study  and  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimates  of  the  cost  of  beach  re- 
habilitation now  made  it  clear  that  the  scope 
of  the  job  was  beyond  North  Carolina's  ability 
to  undertake. 

Five  million  people  live  within  250  airline 
miles  of  the  Outer  Banks.  The  Marine  Corps' 
Cherry  Point  and  Camp  Lejeune  establish- 
ments are  within  40  miles;  some  200,000  peo- 
ple live  within  a  radivis  of  50. 

The  Outer  Banks  are  accessible  only  by 
boat  or  small  aircraft  capable  of  landing  on 
the  beaches. 

Sometimes  jeeps  and  beach  buggies  are 
taken  over  by  boat  and  driven  over  the  sand. 
Boats  generally  reach  the  area  through  de- 
fined channel^  from  Morehead  City,  Beau- 
fort, Harkers  Island,  Davis  Landing,  and 
Atlantic. 

Under  the  plan  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Core  Banks  Gun  Club  is  to  retain 
ownership  of  its  property,  as,  long  as  it  uses 
the  property  only  for  hunting  or  fishing. 

Except  for  an  ocean  front  strip  extending 
750  feet  inland  from  mfean  high  water,  all 
property  between  Cape  Lookout  Lighthoiise 
and  Cape  Lookout  Coast  Guard  Station  land 
will  remain  In  private  ownership. 

Use  of  the  national  seashore  will  be  mostly 
day  use,  except  for  camping  and  fishing. 
Some  low-cost  overnight  accommodations 
will  be  provided.  Surf  fishermen  are  ex- 
pected to  make  the  greatest  use  of  these. 

But  if  the  Outer  Banks  are  to  be  preserved 
just  for  this,  let  alone  future  generations, 
first  and  prompt  efforts  by  all  means  must  be 
concentrated  upon  dune  construction,  plant- 
ings, and  other  beach  restoration  and  erosion 
control  work. 


SERVICE  TO  MAINE  VETERANS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
forceful  statement  has  been  made  by 
Robert  R.  V/ashburn,  Maine  Commis- 
sioner of  Veterans  Services.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FUTCTKE    OF    Service    to    Maine    Veterans 
IN  Grave  DotrBX 

The  future  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's system  of  serving  veterans  and  widows 
is  now  hanging  by  a  thread.  After  May  1,  as 
matters  now  stand,  the  VA  will  close  31  facili- 
ties throughout  the  Nation.  In  New  England. 
VA  regional  ofiQces  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  have  been  ordered  closed  and  their 
functions  merged  with  the  Boston  office. 

A  regional  office  handles  claims  from  vet- 
erans for  pension  or  service-connection  of 
disabilities  and  related  compensation,  also 
pensions,  burial,  and  death  claims  on  behalf 
of  widows  and  orphans,  GI  loans,  and  the 
like. 


After  those  offices  close,  veterans  and  their 
dependents  in  those  two  States  will  have  no 
place  north  of  Boston  they  can  go  personally 
on  their  claims.  Nor  presumably  will  they 
know  or  reasonably  be  able  to  confer  with 
any  person  who  can  act  for  them  on  a  first- 
hand basis,  such  as  service  officers  or  claims 
representatives,  since  their  records  will  be 
in  Boston. 

The  situation  is  even  more  alarming  in 
Alaska.  The  regional  office  in  Juneau  has 
been  ordered  closed  and  its  functions  trans- 
ferred to  Seattle.  This  Is  no  more  farfetched 
than  if  the  VA  had  ordered  it  moved  to 
Pagopago,  for  all  the  good  It  will  do  a  vet- 
eran or  dependent  there  who  needs  personal 
attention.  We  know  that  in  many  cases  only 
personal  conferences  can  satisfactorily  re- 
solve a  claim.  Many  times  their  claims  may 
be  stalled  in  a  maze  of  unfamiliar  complexi- 
ties of  laws  or  regulations  that  require  per- 
sonal conferences  to  untangle. 

Eleven  VA  hospitals  have  been  ordered 
closed.  Including  Rutland  Heights,  Mass.  We 
are  Informed  by  our  Washington  sources 
that  these  closings  will  result  in  transfer  of 
patients  to  Toqus.  There  is  now  a  waiting 
list  of  Maine  veterans  seeking  admission  to 
Toqus.  This  would  likely  result  in  Maine 
veterans  needing  hospitalization  waiting  even 
longer  for  admittance. 

As  the  VA  in  Maine  does  not  come  under 
the  closing  order  at  this  time,  what  does  this 
mean  to  Maine  veterans?  The  handwriting 
on  the  wall  seems  clear.  It  is  my  considered 
judgment  and  that  of  our  Washington 
sources  that  if  the  ordered  closings  of  the 
regional  offices  stand  up,  then  the  future  of 
our  regional  office  at  Togus  will  be  short- 
lived. It  then  becomes  only  a  question  of 
whether  it  will  survive  for  6  weeks,  6  months 
or  6  years. 

It  seems  strange  and  unwarranted  that 
such  a  policy  should  arise  in  the  VA  at  a 
time  when  social  security  offices  have  been 
expanded  and  brought  closer  to  serve  the 
people,  and  rightly,  by  the  location  of  offices 
in  most  major  centers  of  population,  plus 
itinerant  service  to  outlying  areas. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  veteran 
or  his  widow  becoming  Just  a  blip  on  a  com- 
puter tape.  Those  in  our  'profession  pro- 
viding representation  to  veterans  know  that 
such  a  centralized,  computerized,  mall  order 
system  is  wrong  and  not  In  the  best  Interests 
of  veterans  and  widows. 

We  hold  that:  The  idea  that  consolidation 
will  effect  economies  Is  questionable;  the 
concept  that  centralization  will  result  in 
increased  efficiency  is  strongly  debatable; 
and  the  theory  that,  as  a  result,  veterans 
and  widows  would  receive  as  good  or  Im- 
proved service,  to  which  they  are  rightly 
entitled,  is  completely  unacceptable  and 
lacks  any  and  all  humanitarian  considera- 
tions. 

Veterans  in  Maine  and  their  friends  must 
realize  the  day  of  reckoning  is  here — after 
May  1  will  be  too  late. 

Please  register  yoxir  protest  in  Washington 
now.  Do  not  write  letters  to  the  members 
of  o\ir  delegation  in  Congress.  Instead,  write 
your  protests  to  the  White  House,  and  send 
copies  to  your  congressional  delegation. 
They  are  aware  of  the  goings-on,  but  I  am 
sxire  would  welcome  further  support. 

These  closings  are  the  result  of  an  admin- 
istrative order,  and  presumably  only  our 
Chief  Executive  can  now  change  that 
decision, 

Robert  R.  Washburn. 

Commi3sioner. 


A   CHAT  WITH   CHURCHILL— ARTI- 
CLE BY  BARNET  NOVER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  belatedly 
I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  an  article  entitled  "A  Chat 
With  Churchill,"  which  was  published 


In  the  Denver  Post  of  February  7,  1965. 
The  article  was  written  by  that  veteran 
Washington  newsman,  known  and  re- 
spected by  virtually  everyone  in  this  city 
who  Is  connected  with  Capitol  Hill,  Bar- 
net  Nover,  chief  of  the  Denver  Post 
Washington  bureau. 

In  his  own  inimitable  style,  as  a  result 
of  just  one  short  personal  association 
with  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  Barney  has 
given  each  of  us  a  rare  insight  into  the 
wannth  of  personality,  the  fire  of  prin- 
ciple, and  the  human  qualities  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  century.  Bar- 
ney's memory,  refreshed  by  a  diary  he 
kept  that  year  as  president  of  the  Over- 
seas Writers,  vividly  ushers  into  contem- 
porary history  the  strength  of  Sir  Win- 
ston as  well  as  his  awareness  of  every- 
thing, every  event,  and  everybody  around 
him  at  all  times. 

I  am  grateful  to  Barney  for  what  I 
think  is  a  warm,  wonderful,  and  well-told 
story  about  a  man  and  a  time  that  nur- 
tured in  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  a 
penchant  for  greatness  and  the  willing- 
ness to  make  the  sacrifices  to  achieve  it. 

If  I  may  add  just  one  note  of  wistful- 
ness,  having  known  Barney  as  long  as  I 
have,  I  only  regret  that  our  facilities  in 
producing  the  Congressional  Record  are 
not  such  that  the  picture  which  accom- 
panies this  marvelous  story  could  be  re- 
produced. My  colleagues  who  know  Bar- 
ney now,  but  did  not  know  him  then, 
can  be  assured,  at  one  time  in  his  life  at 
least,  he  did  have  hair.  The  picture 
proves  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Feb.  7,  1965] 

A   Chat   With    Churchill:  Post's   Man  in 

Washington  Recalls  1943  Luncheon 

(By  Barnet  Nover) 

On  September  2,  1943,  after  his  arrival  in 
Washington  from  Quebec  where  he,  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  their  civilian  ad- 
visers and  the  combined  (Anglo-American) 
chiefs  of  staff  had  considered,  among  other 
great  wartime  problems,  the  impending 
Italian  surrender,  I  was  informed  that  an  in- 
vitation I  had  sent  to  Prime  Minister  Win- 
ston Churchill  to  be  the  guest  of  the  working 
press  of  Washington  at  a  luncheon  would  be 
accepted. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  I  was  delighted  and 
gratified.  For  8  months,  as  president  of  the 
Overseas  Writers,  an  organization  of  Wash- 
ington correspondents  who  had  served  as  for- 
eign correspondents,  I  had  been  trying  to  get 
Churchill  to  come  and  speak  to  us  but  up  to 
then  without  success. 

Nothing  happened  until  September  2.  An 
entry  in  the  diary  I  kept  that  year  tells  of 
this: 

"Pridat,  September  2. — I  had  just  finished 
the  first  page  of  my  column  for  Saturday— 
a  column  on  the  invasion  of  Italy — when 
Jack  Winocour  (of  the  British  Information 
Service  in  Washington)  phoned  to  tell  me 
there  was  a  very  good  chance  Churchill  would 
accept  my  Invitation  to  address  the  Overseas 
Writers  and  through  It  the  working  press. 
He  said  that  he  would  call  me  back,  adding 
that  if  the  answer  was  yes  the  luncheon 
would  have  to  be  held  the  next  day  (Satur- 
day) .  Also,  that  Churchill  first  would  have 
to  ask  President  Roosevelt." 

That  worried  me  a  bit  so  I  phoned  Steve 
Early  (Roosevelt's  press  secretary)  and  urged 
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him  to  help  us.  As  it  happened  Early  hadn't 
heard  about  the  possibility  of  a  Churchill 
luncheon  with  the  press.     He  said  he  was 

^^\l°'later  discovered  that  Roosevelt  also 
thought  it  was  a  capital  idea.  The  last 
Churchill  press  conference  had  been  held  in 
the  White  House,  with  Churchill  standing 
on  a  chair  in  the  President's  Office.  I  was 
told  that  neither  of  the  great  figures,  happy 
as  their  relations  generally  were,  liked  to  per- 
form at  a  press  conference  in  the  presence 
of  the  other.) 

It  must  have  been  shortly  before  1  p.m.  that 
Winocovir  phoned  again  to  say  that  every- 
thing was  OK  and  that  Churchill  would 
come  to  lunch  with  us  at  1:30  p.m.  Saturday. 

I  got  busy. 

There  was  a  room  at  the  hotel  to  be  re- 
served. There  was  a  list  of  invited  guests 
to  draw  up.  There  was  the  matter  of  a  cock- 
tail party  to  precede  the  luncheon.  There 
was  the  question  of  getting  out  notices. 
There  were,  as  I  later  discovered,  a  thovisand 
other  matters  to  attend  to  and  only  24  hours 
to  take  care  of  them  all. 

It  was  soon  after  Winocour's  call  that  some- 
body is  Churchill's  entourage  phoned  to  ask 
what  food  would  be  served.  I  told  him  the 
Statler,  where  we  had  tied  up  the  ballroom 
for  the  luncheon,  planned  to  serve  cold  soup, 
chicken,  salad  and  ice  cream.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Prime  Minister  would  get  warm 
soup,  roast  beef,  salad  and  cheese. 

The  phone  rang  constantly,  and  when  it 
wasn't  ringing  I  was  busy  trying  to  compose 
a  brief  speech  of  welcome  to  our  Illustrious 

guest.  . 

"Saturday,  September  3.— We  had  engaged 
a  room  on  the  11th  floor  to  entertain  oxur 
guests  of  the  speakers'  Uble,  and  when  I  got 
there  many  already  were  on  hand." 

There  was  Paul  Wootton,  the  secretary  of 
the  Overseas  Writers,  and  Eugene  Meyer, 
Ray  Swing,  Walter  Llppmann,  Marquis 
Chllds,  and  Charles  G.  Ross,  representing  the 
Gridiron  Club,  and  Ned  Brooks  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  and  Merrlman  Smith  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Association, 
and  Felix  Cotton  of  the  National  Press  Club. 

Also  Sir  Willmott  Lewis  of  the  London 
Times  and  David  Bowos-Lyon,  brother  of 
the  Queen  (now  the  Queen  Mother),  Sir 
Ronald  Campbell,  the  British  Charg6  d' 
Affaires,  and  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  the 
permanent  Under  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  Edgar  Mowrer  arrived  but  had  to  be 
identified  by  David  Bowes-Lyon  and  myself 
before   the   Secret    Service   men   would   let 

him  in. 

(I  later  discovered,  frtan  the  bill  sent  us 
by  the  Statler,  that  in  addition  to  ChurchlU 
and  his  staff,  we  also  had  been  hosts  to  35 
Secret  Service  men,  32  United  States  and  3 
British.  Wartime  security  was  tight,  and 
expensive.) 

Soon  after  1  p.m.,  Brendan  Bracken  (Brit- 
ain's Minister  of  Information  and  a  close 
personal  friend  of  the  Prime  Minister)  ar- 
rived, and  I  had  a  brief  chat  with  him  about 
the  arrangements.  Then,  aroimd  1:15  in 
walked  Churchill  in  a  crteam-colored  summer 
suit,  looking  very  wide  of   body  and  face. 

I  took  him  around  and  introduced  him  to 
everyone  in  the  room.  Later  he  sat  down 
in  a  corner  with  Meyer  who  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  publicly  denouncing  Drew  Pearson 
as  apparently  Churchill  had  planned  to  do 
for  certain  "malicious"  remarks  (the  word 
was  Churchill's)  Pearson  had  made  about 
Churchill's  second  front  plans. 

Pearson  had  charged  that  before  Invading 
the  Continent,  ChurchlU  wanted  to  wait 
until  the  United  States  could  supply  70  per- 
cent of  the  strength  because  ChurchUl, 
realizing  that  Britain  had  been  bled  white  in 
the  last  war,  wanted  to  keep  casualties  dovm 
in  this. 

I  sat  down  for  a  moment  with  ChurchlU, 
and  he  asked  me  about  the  clubs  that  were 
participating  In  the  luncheon  after  I  had 


pointed  out  to  him  that  this  was  the  first 
time  these  clubs  had  ever  joined  forces. 
It  was  then  time  to  go  downstairs. 
Because  of  wartime  precautions  we  couldn't 
go  down  to  the  mezzanine  lobby  and  on  to 
the  ballroom  that  way.  Instead,  we  took  the 
service  elevator  to  the  second  floor  and 
through  the  Statler's  huge  kitchen  to  the 
ballroom. 

As  soon  as  we  stepped  in  there  was  ap- 
plause, and  it  continued  for  some  time  after 
we  had  all  taken  our  places  at  the  head 
table. 

There  was  one  amusing  bit  of  bjrplay. 
When  we  got  to  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
speaker's  table  I  stepped  by  to  let  Chmchill 
precede  me. 

"The  chairman  always  goes  first,"  he  said. 
So  on  I  went,  a  little  trembly  In  the  knees. 
But  I  got  to  my  place  and  held  out  the  chair 
on  my  right  for  Churchill, 

When  we  sat  down  Churchill  said  he  didn't 
want  to  make  a  speech  but  was  prepared  to 
answer  questions.  Written  questions,  I 
asked.  No,  he  said,  let  them  come  from  the 
floor.    That  will  be  better. 

The  waiters  brought  on  the  soup.  Cold 
soup  for  us.  Hot  soup  for  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. When  the  main  course  came  we  had 
chicken.  For  Churchill,  as  per  orders,  there 
came  a  large  thick  slice  of  roast  beef  which 
caused  him  to  whistle — and  also  to  ask  for 
mustard.  He  then  spoke  to  me  again  of  the 
Pearson  articles  and  wanted  to  know  if  Pear- 
son was  in  the  room.  I  told  him  he  hadn't 
come,  and  he  seemed  a  bit  disappointed  at 
getting  that  information  since  he  was  obvi- 
ously eager  to  fiay  Pearson.  As  it  happened, 
he  didn't. 

It  was  a  long  lunch,  and  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  Churchill  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  Once  I  recalled  to  him  his  book, 
"The  World  Crisis,"  and  said  that  after  read- 
ing it  I  had  become  fully  convinced  of  the 
rightness  of  his  Gallipoll  plan  (to  turn  the 
flank  of  the  Central  Powers  In  World  War  I 
by  a  drive  through  the  Dardanelles  and  estab- 
lishing contact  with  Russia) . 

Pointing  to  Raymond  Swing,  the  radio 
broadcEister,  who  sat  on  Churchill's  right, 
Churchill  said:  "He  was  there  on  the  other 
(the  Turkish  side.)" 

I  also  mentioned  to  Churchill  that  beauti- 
ful passage  in  "The  World  Crisis"  in  which 
he  spoke  of  his  visit  to  Complagne  in  June 
1918  and  how  he  had  taken  a  walk  and 
thought  of  the  enemy  before  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  remember  that  very  dis- 
tinctly. And  so  many  of  the  young  men  I 
saw  on  my  visit  to  the  front  at  that  time 
were  destroyed  in  the  (German)  drive  that 
followed." 

At  one  point  I  said:  "You  won't  mind  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  If  In  Introducing  you  I  call 
you  a  great  journalist?" 

"Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  obviously  pleased. 
We  talked  of  Spain. 

"You  know  I  changed  my  mind  about 
that,"  he  said.  "At  the  beginning  I  was  for 
the  rebels.  The  others  had  made  a  mess  of  It. 
Besides,  I  felt  that  if  I  had  been  in  Spain, 
I,  as  were  members  of  my  class,  would  have 
been  exterminated.  But  later,  after  the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  began  to  Intervene,  I 
changed  my  mind.  My  attitude  was  deter- 
mined entirely  by  considerations  of  inter- 
national policy." 

"The  Spaniards,"  said  ChurchlU,  "are  a 
very  bold  people." 

He  said  it  was  his  Impression  that  the  next 
stage  would  be  a  monarchist  restoration  and 
that,  at  least,  would  mean  the  release  of  po- 
litical prisoners. 

"I'm  a  royalist,  you  know,"  he  said. 
"Monarchy  Is  all  right,"  I  said,  "if  the  mon- 
arch  does   not   overstep    his   limits.     That 
doesn't  happen  In  Britain." 

"Yes,"  said  Churchill,  grinning,  "we  know 
what  to  do  with  him  if  he  does,  and  It  can  be 
unpleasant." 


At  one  point  ChurchlU  talked  to  Swing 
and  me  about  Russia.  He  said  he  had  got 
along  well  with  Stalin.  Stalin  had  talked 
rough,  and  he  had,  too,  and  they  understood 
each  other.  Swing  made  some  remark  about 
present  relations,  and  ChurchlU  launched 
into  a  discussion  of  the  problem.  He  said  he 
would  not  and  did  not  hesitate  to  speak 
freely  on  the  subject  at  a  secret  session  of 
the  House  of  Commons  but  that,  for  public 
consiimption,  he  had  to  temper  his  remarks. 
But  the  Rxissians  are  outspoken,  and  some- 
times it  was  necessary  to  be  outspoken  to 
them. 

When  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the 
Russians  making  a  separate  peace  was  raised, 
Churchill  said  he  did  not  believe  they  would. 
He  cited  a  saying  that  Russia  always  ends  a 
war  on  the  opposite  side  from  which  she 
begins.  That  happened  in  the  last  war. 
"And  in  this  war,"  ChvurchlU  noted,  "they 
were  on  the  German  side  at  the  beginning, 
so  they'll  be  on  our  side  at  the  close." 

By  this  time  the  moment  had  arrived  to 
introduce  our  speaker.  I  welcomed  him  not 
only  as  a  leader  of  his  people  but  as  "one 
of  the  ablest  practioners  of  our  craft.  We 
welcome  him  as  a  feUow  journalist." 

I  pointed  out  that  before  the  war,  when 
ChurchlU  was  not  writing  histories,  paint- 
ing pictxires,  making  speeches,  and  laying 
bricks,  part  of  his  energies  were  devoted  to 
turning  out  a  fortnightly  column  on  world 

"We  think  of  his  speeches,"  I  said,  "as  In- 
spiring oratory  on  the  road  to  victory.  We 
newspapermen  cannot  help  but  regard  them 
as  magnificent  reporting.  We  are  even  pre- 
pared to  forgive  Mr.  ChurchlU  for  scooping 
us  from  time  to  time." 

I  was  later  told  that  at  this  point  Church- 
Ul turned  to  Brendan  Bracken  and  asked: 
"What  does  scooping  mean?" 

At  another  point  when  I  spoke  of  the  ties 
of  blood  and  language  and  history  and  law 
uniting  the  British  and  American  peoples, 
I  heard  ChurchlU  remark:  "Hear,  hear." 

When  I  ended,  after  saying:  "Ladies  and 
gentleman,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Right  Honorable  Winston  Church- 
lU," the  audience  arose  and  applauded  him 
with  great  vigor. 

He  spoke  on  his  feet  very  briefly.  He  said 
he  was  delighted  to  find  on  his  desk  the  in- 
vitation to  this  luncheon  since  he  wanted  to 
meet  press  members  informally  and  talk  to 
them  off  the  record,  and  this  was  a  capital 
way  to  do  it  because  there  was  an  exceUent 
luncheon  thrown  In. 

He  talked  of  the  responsIbUity  of  the  press 
and  how,  in  a  country  which  had  freedom 
of  the  press,  discussion  of  strategic  problems, 
when  It  takes  place  at  aU,  should  be  aU- 
slded. 

"If  we  can't  have  sUence,"  said  ChurchlU, 
"let  us  have  Babel." 

He  said  he  was  ready  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, no  holds  barred,  and  as  tough  as  they 
came  he  would  try  to  answer  them. 

Then  for  more  than  an  hour  the  questions 
came.  He  parried  none.  He  spoke  freely 
and  vigorously  and  with  great  gusto  and 
high  good  hxmior.  His  words  fiowed  from 
him  in  a  beautiful  flood— well-rounded,  elo- 
quent, classic.  It  was  a  sheer  delight  to 
listen  to  him,  to  see  the  beautiful  play  of 
his  mind,  the  precision  of  his  thought,  the 
depth  of  his  feelings.  Tense  as  I  was  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  chairmanship  I 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 

At  one  pointr— it  was  then  exactly  3:30 
pjn— I  decided  we  had  taken  enough  of 
Churchill's  time  so  I  announced  that  there 
would  be  just  one  more  question. 

"No,"  said  ChurchlU  booming  out,  "let  It 

go  on." 

At  another  point  I  urged  the  questioner 
to  speak  out  loud  so  he  could  be  heard. 

"Loud,  but  not  menacingly."  ChurchlU 
Interjected. 
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About  10  minutes  to  4  he  said  In  a  loud 
stage  whisper:  "This  is  the  last,"  after  which 
I  closed  the  meeting. 

In  the  course  of  the  luncheon  I  had  a 
chance  to  study  Churchill's  face.  Beautiful 
skin,  smooth  and  pink  like  a  baby's.  No 
wrinkles.     Strong  eyes.     A  strong  Jaw. 

When  the  photographers  came  to  make 
pictures  he  said  he  would  not  eat  since  the 
photographers  have  a  habit  of  taking  pic- 
tures at  embarrassing  moments,  such  as 
when  a  mouthful  of  food  was  suspended  in 
the  air  at  the  end  of  a  fork.  The  photog- 
raphers— there  were  four  of  them — took  four 
pictures  each  and  left. 

At  the  beginning  of  Churchill's  speech  the 
microphone  gave  out  static  every  time  he 
pounded  the  table  to  emphasize  a  point. 
He  Insisted  it  be  taken  away. 

"What  a  puny  race  we've  become,"  he  said. 
"I've  spoken  in  the  greatest  halls  in  England 
and  America  without  such  contraptions." 

The  microphone  remained  permanently 
hidden  the  remainder  of  the  luncheon. 

After  his  introductory  remarks  Churchill 
remained  seated.  That  added  to  the  feeling 
of  intimacy  of  the  meeting. 

Much  of  the  questioning  at  the  luncheon 
had  to  do  with  immediate  issues  connected 
with  the  war.  Some  of  these  issues,  such  as 
relations  with  General  BadogUo.  of  Italy, 
were  ephemeral.  Churchill  himself  In  his 
book  on  "The  Second  World  War"  has  given 
us  the  authoritative  version  of  those  ques- 
tions. A  few  of  the  things  Churchill  said  on 
that  Saturday  afternoon  in  1943  as  he  and 
Roosevelt  and  the  rest  of  the  Allied  world 
waited  for  the  Italian  surrender,  still  have  a 
real  point,  as  reflecting  the  way  Churchill 
was  thinking  then. 

He  made  it  clear,  for  instance,  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  Morgenthau  school  (or  the 
English  branch  headed  by  Lord  Vansittart) 
that  wanted  Germany  crushed  forever.  The 
Germads,  he  said,  have  a  heavy  bill  to  pay. 
But  he,  Churchill,  had  never  attacked  any- 
thing but  Nazi  tyranny  and  Prussian  mili- 
tarism. There  had  to  be  tolerance.  Who 
knows  what  the  future  will  bring? 

He  defended  the  Allied  deal  with  Darlan  in 
North  Africa  which,  he  said,  had  saved  a  lot 
of  lives.  He  revealed  that,  contrary  to  a  wide- 
spread belief,  the  Russians,  far  from  dislik- 
ing the  deal,  favored  it. 

"They  told  me,"  Churchill  said,  "that  In 
military  affairs  It  was  perfectly  all  right  to 
walk  with  the  devil  and  his  grandmother." 

Churchill  also  deprecated  the  idea  of  for- 
ever casting  Into  limbo  all  those  who  had 
been  tainted  with  the  Vichy  taint.  We  must 
have  tolerance. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  arrived  at  the 
luncheon  minus  those  big  black  cigars  that 
had  become  his  hallmark.  At  one  point  dur- 
ing the  luncheon  he  turned  to  me  and  said: 
"Cigar?" 

That's  one  thing  I  had  failed  to  anticipate. 
But  I  thought  perhaps  Eugene  Meyer,  a  cigar 
addict,  would  help  out.  But  Meyer  revealed 
that  this  time  he  had  come  without  his  be- 
loved Belindas  and  had  only  picked  up  a 
couple  of  15-center8  at  the  hotel's  cigar 
counter. 

Crestfallen,  I  went  back  to  tell  Churchill 
the  bad  news.  But  the  hotel  itself  came 
through  wonderfully.  Having  been  alerted 
that  Churchill  was  coming,  it  had  sent  a  box 
of  Churchill's  own  favored  Havanas  down 
from  New  York.  So  it  was  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph that  the  maitre  d'hotel,  who  had  been 
hovering  in  the  background,  supplied 
Churchill  with  the  kind  of  cigar  he  favored, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  press  conference  he 
txirned  to  the  press  and  asked  permission  to 
light  up. 

Diary  entry,  September  4:  "At  the  railroad 
station  I  ran  into  Sir  Owen  Dixon,  the  Aus- 
tralian Ambassador  (now  chief  Justice  of 
Australia)  who  wanted  to  know  what  Church- 
ill had  drunk  in  the  course  of  the  luncheon. 
I  answered:   Two  martinis  before  lunch,  a 


Scotch  with  his  roast  beef,  pxjrt  with  his 
cheese,  and  a  brandy  afterwards." 
-  Sir  Owen  revealed  that  at  the  Saturday 
meeting  with  Churchill  at  11  ajn.  in  the 
White  House  (with  Churchill  still  sitting  up 
in  bed)  the  Prime  Minister  had  had  two 
Scotch  and  sodas  with  the  Dominion  rep- 
resentatives. 
What  a  man. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   EFFORT  TO    "GET"    SENATOR 
WILLIAMS   OF  DELAWARE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  leading  syndicated  columnists, 
Holmes  Alexander,  in  a  column  published 
in  the  February  14  Wyoming  State  Trib- 
une, has  zeroed  in  on  the  political  long 
knives  who  are  out  to  discredit  the  Sen- 
ate's crusading  Republican  from  Dela- 
ware. Columnist  Alexander  writes  of  ef- 
forts to  "get  something"  on  Senator  Wil- 
liams through  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment files,  in  order  to  silence  him  on  the 
Bobby  Baker  issue.  Other  efforts,  ac- 
cording to  columnist  Alexander,  include 
ploys  to  discredit  Senator  Williams 
through  the  pages  of  the  Washington 
Post-owned  Newsweek  magazine. 

I  request,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
column  be  published  in  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  where  it  can  be 
perused  by  Senators  and  others  con- 
cerned with  a  full  revelation  of  the  facts 
of  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  Feb.  14, 

1965] 

Washington  Knives 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — In  older  gangland  days  the 
victim  would  be  given  the  "black  hand."  In 
later  times  he  would  get  word  that  he  was 
"on  the  spot."  In  the  political  back  alleys 
of  character  assassination  an  intrepid  cor- 
ruption fighter  like  Senator  John  Williams, 
Republican,  of  Delaware,  is  accorded  more 
refined  warnings. 

He  is  told  to  "lay  off"  his  dispassionate  but 
devastating  exposure  of  Billie  Sol  Estes;  of 
Bobby  Baker,  the  former  secretary  of  the 
Senate  majority;  of  Walter  Jenkins,  the 
White  House  aid;  of  Matt  McCloskey,  the 
former  Democratic  treasurer  and  builder  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadiiun;   of  Don 


Reynolds,  the  Insurance  man  and  a  donor  of 
a  highly  publicized  hl-fl  set. 

After  the  warnings  come  some  knife  flecks 
by  way  of  further  emphasis.  During  the 
election  campaign.  President  Johnson  made 
two  appearances  in  three-electoral-vote  Dela- 
ware, urging  voters  to  defeat  the  trouble- 
some Williams  and  elect  "a  man  I  can  work 
with."  In  December,  the  Democratic-run 
Rules  Committee  caused  the  honor-bright 
Williams  to  leave  the  room  because,  he  said, 
he  resented  being  called  "a  liar." 

In  January  there  was  a  caustic  Senate 
floor  innuendo  by  liberallssimo  Joe  Clark, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  about  scandals 
which  Williams  "might  drag  up  about  the 
Baker  case."  By  this  time  the  counterin- 
vestigators  had  combed  the  Agriculture  files 
to  "get  something"  on  Williams,  who  owns 
or  operates  300  or  400  acres  of  farmland.  By 
now  the  Johnsonian  Washington  Post  had 
run  two  derogatory  cartoons.  Newsweek 
magazine,  owned  by  the  Washington  Post, 
had  printed  a  filthy  Insinuation  by  quoting 
the  Baker-afflllated  beauty  queen,  Carol 
Tyler,  as  having  seen  "at  6:30  ajn.  In  a  road- 
side diner  with  a  lady — not  his  wife — an  im- 
named  Senator"  whom  "newspapermen  have 
elevated  to  moral  watchdog  of  the  Nation." 

Where  do  you  research  such  a  story?  I 
went  to  Senator  Williams  for  an  Interview 
and  he  said:  "I've  been  warned  some  time 
ago  that  If  I  pushed  things  too  hard  I  could 
look  out  for  reactions.  It  was  Indicated  that 
there  would  be  a  systematic  plan  to  destroy 
me.  I've  alerted  my  family  on  what  to  ex- 
pect." 

Williams,  lank  and  laconic,  self-sufficient 
and  as  remorseless  as  a  bad  conscience,  wears 
the  slanderproof  armor  of  transparent  de- 
cency and  multiple  accomplishment.  His 
revelations  have  Jailed  two  Truman  cronies, 
Caudle  and  Connelly;  exiled  an  Eisenhower 
insider,  Sherman  Adams;  convicted  a  Federal 
tax  collector  of  embezzlement;  embarrassed 
subsidy  takers  on  the  farm  and  in  shipping; 
harpooned  Adam  Clayton  Powell  for 
Junketeerlng  In  European  night  spots  and 
Emanuel  Celler  for  conflict  of  Interest  In 
doing  business  on  an  Army  contract  with 
Bobby  Baker.   • 

The  Senator  won't  touch  money  that  the 
Government  gives  to  other  farmers  for  con- 
serving, banking,  draining,  fertilizing,  or  re- 
foresting their  land.  He  refunds  the  unspent 
Senate  allowance  for  stationery  and  declines 
to  travel  on  Government  expense  accounts. 
He  walks  the  righteous  path,  and  everyone 
In  Washington  knows  It,  but  he  hears  the 
footfall  behind  him  of  the  knaves  with  the 
short  knives,  and  he  says: 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  they  can  say 
about  me.  But  a  half-truth  Ls  worse  than  a 
lie." 

The  half-truth  is  the  short  knife  of  the 
character  killers. 
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JUSTICE  FRANKFURTER:  55  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
tired Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Felix  Frankfurter  is  dead. 

He  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1882.  He 
came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  12, 
and  attended  New  York  City  public 
schools  and  City  College.  Thereafter, 
he  wenti  to  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
graduated  with  honors  in  1906. 

Shortly  after  that,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Harvard's  dean,  James  Barr 
Ames,  to  be  an  assistant  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  U.S.  attorney  in 
New  York,  Henry  L.  Stimson.  When 
Mr.  Stimson  became  Secretary  of  War, 
in  1911,  Felix  Frankfurter  came  with 
him  to  Washington. 


In  1914.  a  prominent  BOeton  attorney, 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,   soon  to  become   a 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  suc- 
cessfully  urged  Mr.   FraJikfurter's   ap- 
nointment  as  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Law   School   faculty.    With   the    First 
World  War   brewing,   Mr.   Frankfurter 
remained   at  Harvard  for  only  a  few 
years,  and  returned  to  Washington  in 
1917  '  For  2  years  he  sei*ved  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Labor,    and    subsequently    he    became 
Chairman   of  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board.    In  1919,  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
he  went  to  the  Versailles  Peace  Confer- 
ence, where  he  represented  the  cause  of 
Zionism. 

For  20  years,  from  1919  until  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1939,  Felix 
Frankfurter  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar  and  teacher  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  There  he  became  a  student  and 
a  critic  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  a 
trainer  of  legal  minds.  Many  of  his  stu- 
dents were  urged  to  come  to  Washington 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  Government 

service 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Mr. 
Frankfurter  became  nationally  promi- 
nent for  the  part  he  played  in  alerting 
the  Nation  to  what  he  deemed  to  be  a 
gross  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  case  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 

His  years  of  service  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  until  his  retirement  on 
August  28,  1962,  brought  him  interna- 
tional fame  as  a  jurist  and  the  affection 
of  the  American  bench  and  bar.  Judge 
Learned  Hand  considered  him  "the  most 
important  figure  in  our  whole  judicial 
system."  ,,    , 

Mr.  President,  today  the  New  York 
Times  has  reprinted  a  tribute  to  this  dis- 
tinguished American  which  was  written 
by  a  former  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson,  for  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
of  November  1962.  Perhaps  this  tribute 
will  help  those  of  us  who  did  not  per- 
sonally know  Justice  Frankfurter  to 
appreciate  something  of  his  personality, 
his  humor,  and  what  lytr.  Acheson  calls 
"his  loving  spirit."         | 

I  ask  unanimous  con^nt  that  the  trib- 
ute be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tribute  by  Deam  Acheson 
It  has  been  said  of  Leslie  Stephen,  by  Malt- 
land,  I  think,  that  those  who  did  not  know 
him  would  never  understand  the  source  and 
magnitude  of  his  Influence.    For  that  reason 
he  would  be  an  enigma  to  future  generations. 
Reading  his  written  words  would  give  a  quite 
Inadequate,  often  erroneous,   impression   of 
the  man,  and  no  sense  at  all  of  the  effect  on 
the  bearer  of  the  spoken  word.    This  is  pre- 
eminently  true  of  Felix  Frankfurter.     One 
could  read  everything  that  he  has  written — 
a  formidable   task   from   several   points   of 
view— and   still   have   little   more   than    an 
inkling,  if  that,  of  why  this  man  has  evoked 
in  BO  many  such  passionate  devotion   and 
exercised  for  half  a  century  so  profound  an 
Influence.    I  can  think  of  no  one  in  our  time 
remotely  comparable  to  him,  though  it  would 
not   surprise    me    if    In    another    time    Dr. 
Franklin  might  have  had  something  of  the 
same  personal  Influence, 

In  the  same  way,  the  words,  especially  the 
written  words,  of  another  cannot  convey  the 
reality  of  Felix  Frankfurter.     There  Is  no 


substitute  for  the  apprehension  of  the  senses. 
One  needs  to  see,  to  hear — particularly  to 
hear  his  laugh,  his  general  noisiness — to  real- 
ize what  an  obstreperovis  person  this  man  Is, 
to  have  one's  arm  numbed  by  his  viselike  grip 
Just  above  one's  elbow,  to  feel  the  Intensity 
of  his  nervous  energy.  Above  all.  one  needs 
years  of  experience  to  know  the  depth  of  his 
concern  about  people.  He  lives  in  personal 
relationships  as  a  fish  lives  in  water.  This  Is 
no  secluded  scholar  immured  in  library  or 
laboratory,  absorbed  in  intellectual  problems, 
but  a  man  immersed  in  people.  At  a  mo- 
ment's notice  he  will  concentrate  his  mind 
and  heart  on  their  interests,  their  Joys,  or 
their  troubles. 

It  has  been  said  that  Felix  Frankfurter  has 
a  genius  for  friendship.    This  is  not  only  true 
but  true  by  reason  of  the  basic  quality  from 
which  genius  springs.     He  has  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains  about  his  friend- 
ship.    He  elevates  friendship  from  a  vague 
consciousness  of  being  sympathetic  with  an- 
other person  to  an  art  which  he  practices 
assiduously.     He  thinks  a  great  deal  about 
his   friends,   talks   about   them   with   other 
friends,    worries    about    them    if    they    are 
unhappy  or  unfortunate,  praises  them,  some- 
times chides  them.    When  he  comes  across 
something  which  would  Interest  one  of  them, 
off  goes  a  note  or  a  clipping.    He  spends  hours 
talking  with  them  on  the  telephone;  he  must 
be  a  mainstay  of  the  telephone  company. 

The  other  passion  of  his  life,  an  avidity  for 
good  talk  only  swells  his  absorption  In  peo- 
ple, so  that  a  friendship  which  Is  old  and 
tried,  where  talk  flows  easily  and  common 
Interests  are  many  and  vigorous,  can  become 
for  both  parties  utter  Joy.     For  20  years  we 
walked  downtown   together  every   fair  day. 
My  wife  would  speculate  In  amazement  on 
what  we  could  find  to  talk  about  for  an  hour 
every  morning  and  during  a  telephone  call  or 
visit   In  the   evening.     Yet   the  talk   never 
stopped  and  never  ceased  to  absorb  us.    For 
one  reason  everything  he  begins  to  say  brings 
in  something  else,  parenthesis  forms  within 
parenthesis;  the  texture  of  the  narrative  be- 
comes Incomparably  rich,  varied,  gay.  fas- 
cinating   In    content.      I    remember    what 
started  to  be  a  simple  statement,  to  the  effect 
that  someone  we  knew  did  something  begun 
one  morning  as  we  started  out  and  completed 
14  blocks  later  with  encyclopedic  and  delight- 
ful embroidery  detailing  the  history  of  all 
the  relatives  and  other  connections  of  every- 
one Involved.    As  time  went  on.  our  inability 
to  stop  our  talk  at  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  old  State  Department   led 
to  amused  comment,  which  drove  us  to  an 
agreement  that  we  would  stop,  even  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  as  we  passed  a  certain 
crack  in  the  sidewalk.   But  it  was  no  use.    He 
claimed  that  to  stop  walking,  but  not  talking, 
when  we  came  to  the  crack,  was  only  proper 
avoidance,  and  not  Illegal  evasion,  of  the  rule. 
I  have   heard  Felix  Frankfurter  vigorous 
In  argument;  and  know  that  his  replies  are 
often  sharp,  though  never  with  me.    Norman 
Hapgood  used  to  say  that  F.F.  enjoyed  noth- 
ing so  much  as  to  win  In  argument  and  by 
unfair  means.  If  possible.    But  this,  I  think, 
came    from    Norman's    frustration,    himself 
a   witty   and   adroit   dialectician,  at   always 
being  outpointed.     Judge    (Learned]    Hand 
was  right  in  the  view  attributed  to  him,  when 
F.F.  said  to  me  one  day.  "What  do  you  bet 
that  B.  says  of  me  when  I'm  not  present. 
■Sure  you  can  differ  with  him,  but  the  little 
cuss  is  honest.'  " 

FF".  has  a  way  with  children.  He  treats 
them  formally  and  seriously  (again  remin- 
iscent of  Dr.  Franklin);  they  respond  with 
unembarrassed  directness.  When  this  direct- 
ness turns  the  tables  on  him.  he  is  delighted. 
Years  ago  he  came  to  our  house  to  call  on 
a  family  staying  with  us.  The  parents  were 
out.  but  the  "dulcet  and  harmonious  breath" 
of  a  recorder,  expertly  played,  floated  down 
from  the  second  floor.  PJ".  foUowed  it  to  a 
bedroom  where  the  yoimg  son  of  our  guests 


was  nursing  a  cold.  As  the  stranger  ap- 
peared, the  lad  stopped  his  playing  and 
looked  up.  "Peter."  said  F.P.,  "I'm  a  friend 
of  your  parents  and  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  but  I  would  rather  be  able  to  make 
music  as  you  do  than  be  a  Judge." 

"So  would  I,"  said  Peter. 

F.F.  was  delighted.  "Good,  wasn't  It?" 
he  would  shout  as  he  told  the  story  again  and 
again. 

To  our  own  children  over  three  decades. 
and  now  to  grandchildren,  he  has  been  an 
ever  beloved,  understanding,  and  gay  friend. 
During  the  war  a  stream  of  letters,  clippings, 
and  court  opinions  went  to  the  Pacific  to 
nourish  days  and  months  on  a  destroyer;  and 
to  the  girls,  too,  with  trials  of  their  own,  he 
was  an  ever-present  help. 

Over  the  years  a  phrase  keeps  coming  to 
my  mind  which  seems  to  give  the  essence  of 
my  friend.  It  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  I 
read  long  ago,  "The  Loving  Sphrlt." 


LITHUANIA.   LATVIA.    AND  ESTONIA 
INDEPENDENCE  DAYS 

Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  President,  each  year 
we  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  the  in- 
dependence  days   of   three  Baltic   na- 
tions— Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.— 
just  as  today  we  celebrate  Estonia's  dec- 
laration of  independence  47  years  ago. 
After  centuries  of  oppression,  all  three 
nations  achieved  their  independence  dur- 
ing the  upsurge  of   self-determination 
following  the  close  of  World  War  I.  • 
Twenty  years  later  these  Baltic  States 
lost  their  hard-won  independence  in  the 
face  of  Stalin's  notorious  nonaggression 
pact  with  Hitler,  under  the  protection  of 
which  the  Soviet  Union  subjugated  much 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  taste  of  freedom  the  Baltic  States 
experienced  during  that  20-year  period 
has  lingered  on,  in  spite  of  the  mass  de- 
portation and  Russification  campaigns 
of  the  Soviet  Union.   During  these  years, 
the  Baltic  States  enjoyed  the  kind  of 
progress  that  could  be  achieved  only  un- 
der their  own  free  governments,  through 
their  own  voluntary  labor.    This  kind  of 
labor  is  born  out  of  love,  not  out  of  force; 
out  of  love  of  one's  country,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  country— not  for  the 
advancement  of  oppressors;  out  of  love 
of  one's  children,  for  a  brighter  future 
for  those  children — not  for  a  brighter  fu- 
ture for  oppressors.    During  the  years  of 
freedoms,  all  three  nations  witnessed  a 
new  prosperity,  with  expanded  trade  and 
constantly  rising  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural production. 

We  hope  that  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
will  soon  be  able  to  work,  not  out  of  fear, 
but  out  of  love  of  their  independent  na- 
tions.   

POLAR  RESEARCH 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Antarctica  and  to  see  at  firsthand  the 
important  research  that  is  being  per- 
formed under  the  auspices  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  and  the  admir- 
able logistics  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Navy, 
now  under  the  command  there  of  Rear 
Adm  James  Reedy,  an  officer  of  out- 
standing ablUty.  On  this  visit  I  wm 
accompanied  by  the  Senator  of  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  and  by  Rear  Adm.  Richard 
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Blackburn  Black.  USNR  retired,  a  vet- 
eran Antarctic  explorer  who  was  at  Lit- 
tle America  during  the  second  Byrd  ex- 
pedition, and  was  in  charge  of  east  base 
during  the  first  Government  expedition, 
some  years  later,  when  he  explored  and 
mapped  vast  areas,  and  since  that  time 
has  continued  his  active  and  productive 
exploration  and  studies  in  the  south 
polar  regions.  Together,  we  visited  the 
Amundsen-Scott  U.S.  South  Pole  sta- 
tion on  January  31.  That  was,  of  course, 
the  Antarctic  summer,  corresponding  to 
what  would  be  Julj^l  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  The  temperature  at  90° 
south  was  only  37°  below  zero.  We  like- 
wise visited  the  Byrd  Station — all  of 
these  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles — 
and  inspected  thoroughly  the  research 
activities  at  the  American  principal  base 
and  port  of  entry  on  McMurdo  Sound. 
I  think  we  all  agreed  that  the  dedicated 
performance  of  the  scientists  and  of  the 
Navy  personnel  is  deserving  of  the  high- 
est praise.  They  have  been  working  un- 
der conditions  of  considerable  physical 
hardship  and  deprivation  which  in  no 
way  have  diminished  their  zeal  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

For  many  years  an  Invitation  has  been 
extended  to  me  by  the  Navy  to  visit  Ant- 
arctica. The  invitation  stems  from  the 
fact  that  27  years  ago,  in  1938,  President 
Roosevelt  decided  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  sponsor  an  expedition  into 
Antarctica.  Two  previous  expeditions, 
sponsored  and  commanded  by  the  late 
Rear  Adm.  Richard  Evelsoi  Byrd,  had 
been  financed  by  private  contributions, 
and  had  awakened  a  wide  interest  in  the 
unique  aspects  of  Antarctica,  up  to  that 
time  an  almost  totally  unexplored  and 
unknown  continent — a  continent  as  large 
as  the  United  States  and  Mexico  com- 
bined— and  in  the  important  research 
that  could  be  accomplished  there  in 
many  fields.  This  research  would  obvi- 
ously be  of  more  than  abstract  value.  It 
would  have  important  bearing  on  ques- 
tions related  to  terrestrial  magnetism, 
weather,  geophysics  and  geology,  space 
exploration,  oceanography,  marine  biol- 
ogy and  much  else. 

President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  four,  representing  four  dif- 
ferent Departments — the  Treasury  De- 
partment, which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Coast  Guard ;  the  Navy  Department ; 
the  State  Department;  and  the  Interior 
Department.  The  other  members  of  the 
Committee  were:  Hugh  Smith  Gum- 
ming, Jr.,  of  the  State  Department; 
Capt.  Charles  Conway  Hartigan,  of  the 
Navy;  and  Adm.  Russell  R.  Waesche, 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard.  I 
was  then  Director  of  the  Division  of  Ter- 
ritories and  Island  Possessions,  in  the 
Interior  Department;  and  President 
Roosevelt  asked  me  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee.  At  the  same 
time,  he  created,  by  Executive  order,  the 
U.S.  Antarctic  Service,  which  became  a 
part  of  the  Division  of  Territories  and 
Island  Possessions. 

The  service  was  duly  organized,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  permanent 
undertaking  of  exploration  and  research, 
which  were  greatly  accelerated  and 
amplified  during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  1957-58. 
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For  a  number  of  years,  I  was  unable 
to  accept  the  Navy's  invitation,  due  to 
lack  of  time;  but  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  polar  research,  both  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  perhaps  the  need  to 
find  what  coordination  between  them 
could  be  usefully  established,  I  felt  that 
this  year  I  should  go.  The  University  of 
Alaska  is  active  in  Arctic  research,  and 
is  the  institution  ideally  qualified  for  it. 
There  are  vast  differences  between  the 
conditions  at  the  two  poles.  In  the  words 
of  Isaiah  Bowman,  an  internationally 
known  geographer,  and  onetime  presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
South  Polar  regions  are  a  hump,  and  the 
North  Polar  regions  a  hole.  The  fact 
is  that  the  South  Pole  finds  itself  in  the 
center  of  a  great  land  mass — actually 
the  continent  with  the  highest  altitude  of 
all  continents,  with  an  average  elevation 
of  7.500  feet,  whereas  the  North  Pole  is 
located  within  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Apart  from  these  vast  physical  differ- 
ences is  the  basic  fact  that  Antarctica, 
has  always  been  totally  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept for  scientists  and  other  personnel 
sent  there,  and  indeed  has  no  land  of 
fauna,  although  the  sea  surrounding  it 
is  extremely  rich  in  species  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  shore  amphibious  species  of 
seals  and  penguins. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arctic  regions 
are  inhabited  in  Siberia,  European  Rus- 
sia, Finland,  Scandinavia,  Canada,  and 
Alaska;  and  the  activities  in  the  Arctic 
have  a  definite  interest  for  these  north- 
ern peoples,  and  may  be  productive  of 
direct  benefits  for  them.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  useful  that  we  study  the  possibility 
of  coordinating  these  two  geographically 
separated,  but  scientifically  related,  re- 
search enterprises. 

It  is  pertinent  that  two  scientists  from 
the  University  of  Alaska,  Alaska's  Geo- 
physical Institute,  have  been  serving  in 
Antarctica.  They  are  enthusiastic  a^out 
the  potentials  of  research  there.  Their 
presence  and  their  activity  in  the  South 
Polar  region  augur  well  for  future  coordi- 
nation of  research  at  both  extremities  of 
our  earth. 

Recently,  upon  their  return.  Dr.  Victor 
Hessler,  professor  of  geophysics  at  the 
University  of  Alaska's  Geophysical  In- 
stitute, issued  a  press  release  which  I 
believe  all  those  concerned  with  polar 
research,  as  well  as  others,  will  find  of 
interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  release,  entitled  "University  of  Alaska 
Professor  Returns  From  Antarctic  Re- 
search," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

University  of  Alaska  Professor  Returns 
From  Antarctic  Research 
A  trip  to  Antarctica  and  3  weeks  at  a  Rus- 
slon  research  station  resulted  In  more  than 
scientific  dividends  for  one  of  the  world's  top 
authorities  on  the  aurora. 

"I  feel  I've  gained  14  new  friends,"  said 
Dr.  Victor  Hessler.  professor  of  geophysics  at 
the  University  of  Alaska's  Geophysical  Insti- 
tute, "and  I  believe  they  feel  they  have  a 
new  American  friend." 

In  reminiscing  about  his  recent  trip  to 
Vostok.  a  Soviet  research  station  located  at 
the  coldest  point  on  earth  deep  within  the 
Antarctica  Continent.  Dr.  Hessler  refers  to 
the  13  Russians  and  1  Czechoslovaklan  who 


operate  the  station.  Vostok  Is  situated  high 
on  the  south  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  a 
key  position  for  studies  of  geomagnetism  and 
related  mysteries  of  the  polar  skies. 

Dr.  Hessler  went  to  the  station  to  Install 
scientific  equipment  that  Is  being  used  in  a 
study  of  micropulsatlons.  or  rapid  changes 
In  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  In  a  spirit  of 
International  cooperation  the  Russians  are 
operating  the  American  equipment,  with 
each  nation  receiving  Identical  copies  of  the 
scientific  data. 

A  similar  station,  operated  by  Americans 
at  Thule,  Greenland,  is  likewise  recording 
data  for  Dr.  Hessler's  study  as  well  as  for 
Russian  scientists.  Dr.  Eugene  Wescott.  as- 
sistant professor  at  the  Geophysical  Institute, 
is  coinvestigator  with  Dr.  Hessler  on  the 
study. 

Dr.  Hessler's  trip  to  Antarctica  began  In 
mid-November  when  he  flew  to  Hawaii,  the 
Fiji  Islands,  and  Chrlstchurch.  New  Zealand, 
the  Jumping  off  point  for  Antarctica  expedi- 
tions. From  Chrlstchurch  he  was  flown  to 
Cape  Hallett,  then  McMurdo  Station,  head- 
quarters for  all  U.S.  Antarctic  research  oper- 
ations. Before  proceeding  to  his  ultimate 
destination  of  Vostok.  Dr.  Hessler  took  side 
trips  to  Byrd  Station  and  Amundsen-Scott. 
South  Pole  station  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
world.  Amundsen-Scott.  9,200  feet  above  sea 
level,  served  as  an  altitude  adaptation  stop- 
over for  Vostok,  11,500  feet  or  almost  2>4 
miles  above  sea  level. 

At  Vostok,  Dr.  Hessler  Joined  another  Alas- 
kan— John  Jacobs,  a  25-year-old  University 
of  Alaska  graduate  student  who  has  been 
spending  a  year  with  the  Russians  and  Czech- 
oslovaks at  the  station  as  part  of  an  annual 
exchange  of  scientists  between  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  Antarctic  stations.  The 
first  American  to  work  r.t  Vostok,  Jacobs  was 
Investigating  radio  signals  generated  natu- 
rally In  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  and  was 
maintaining  the  Vostok  link  of  a  continental 
network  of  forward  scatter  radio  equipment 
established  last  year  by  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

The  temperature  at  Vostok  during  Dr. 
Hessler's  visit  ranged  from  —30°  to  —40", 
but  the  scientist  said  the  cold  proved  no 
problem.  The  coldest  recorded  temperature 
at  the  station  is  —127°,  set  in  August  1960. 

"Since  it  was  midsummer,"  Dr.  Hessler 
said,  "the  sun  was  up  24  hours  a  day.  There 
was  very  little  overcast,  hardly  any  wind  and 
the  sun  was  so  brilliant  that  the  cold  was 
unnotlceable." 

Of  the  Soviets  only  the  station  doctor 
spoke  English.  He  had  learned  the  language 
from  Jacobs,  who  in  fain  was  learning  Rus- 
sian from  the  doctor.  The  Czech,  fiuent  In 
both  languages,  acted  as  Interpreter. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  visit.  Dr. 
Hessler  remembers,  was  a  party  to  celebrate 
four  birthdays.  Midway  through  the  occa- 
sion the  camp  leader  proposed  a  toast  to  fur- 
ther scientific  cooperation  between  America 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  "so  that  we  may  make  more 
good  American  friends  to  the  end  that  our 
countries  might  live  In  peace  and  harmony." 

Dr.  Hessler's  project  Involving  the  Vostok 
station  was  arranged  by  the  Academies  of 
Science  of  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  and 
financed  by  the  National  Science  Fovmda- 
tion.  The  Soviet  Union  established  Vostok 
during  the  International  Geophysical  Year  7 
years  ago  especially  to  investigate  the  influ- 
ences on  the  earth  of  subatomic  particles 
from  the  sun. 

The  station  is  currently  contributing  to 
the  success  of  the  International  Years  of 
the  Quiet  Sun.  the  complement  of  IGY,  now 
In  its  final  year. 

After  a  short  stopover  at  the  Geophysical 
Institute  Dr.  Hessler  will  proceed  to  Barrow 
on  way  to  a  new  drifting  research  station 
In  the  Arctic,  ARLIS  IV.  about  150  miles 
northeast  of  Point  Barrow.  He  will  remain 
on  the  Ice  floe  about  6  weeks,  making  studies 
related  to  the  Aurora. 
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GOLD     AND     THE     BALANCE     OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
midst  of  the  current  discussion  of  our 
gold  position  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  some  words  of  good  sense  from  a  man 
whom  I  consider  highly,  both  as  an 
economist  and  as  a  friend. 

He  is  Eliot  Janeway,  whose  columns 
appear  regularly  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  elsewhere.  In  an  article  published 
on  February  11,  he  made  the  point  that 
we  are  not  alone  in  being  confronted  by 
the  problems,  and  that  "every  major  in- 
ternational power,  including  the  Soviet 
power  is  in  or  is  exposed  to  a  payments 
deficit."  He  also  noted  that  De  Gaulle's 
call  for  a  return  to  an  International  gold 
standard  is  a  hollow  demand,  since  the 
dollar  is  so  strong  that  no  other  curren- 
cy enjoys  a  trading  premium  over  it. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Payments  Deficit  Not  Just  a  U.S.  Problem 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
New  York,  February  10.— What's  all  this 
fuss  about  gold?  From  the  tone  of  the  head- 
lines, you'd  think  that  the  United  States  Is 
in  some  kind  of  serious  International  finan- 
cial trouble,  and  that  foreigners  don't  want 
dollars.  Of  course,  everyone  doing  business 
abroad  knows  better. 

Responsible  for  this  confusion  and  com- 
motion Is  a  private,  "inside"  war  of  nerves 
between  President  Johnson  and  President  de 
Gaulle.  They  are  usii^  headlines  around 
the  world  to  one-up  each  other.  A  skillful 
player  at  the  game  of  polltlcaL  one-upman- 
ship, and  each  lanky,  vain  head  of  state 
Is  a  past  master,  can  mftke  a  public  jab  carry 
a  private  needle. 

Turnabout  is  fair  play.  In  their  last  go- 
round,  Johnson  gave  De  Gaulle  the  needle 
when  Washington  launched  a  trial  balloon 
with  the  threat  of  a  U.S.  emergency  tax  on 
tourist  spending.  If  the  U.S.  Government 
were  really  to  do  this,  and,  confidentially. 
It  won't,  it  would  hit  De  Gaulle  where  he 
lives.  For,  contrary  to  the  pronouncements 
which  proclaim  France  to  be  the  custodian 
of  world  financial  power,  she  Is  in  fact  teeter- 
ing near  the  brink  of  a  payments  deficit  of 
her  own.  Only  her  lush  cash  Intake  from 
Americans,  who  are  more  welcome  than  they 
may  sometimes,  think,  Is  keeping  her  ahead 
of  the  game.  The  trial  balloon  about  a  tour- 
ist tax  was  a  public  way  of  reminding  De 
Gaulle  In  private  that  we're  onto  his  bluff. 

de    GAULLE    mEA    NONSENSE 

De  Gaulle's  riposte  has  been  to  raise  his 
ante  by  calling  on  the  world  to  follow  France 
back  to  an  international  gold  standard,  the 
implication  being  that  the  dollar  Is  too  weak 
and  too  suspect  for  foreigners  to  want  It. 
On  the  merits,  this  Is  nonsense:  no  country, 
not  even  Prance.  Is  going  to  retreat  to  gold 
from  today's  flexible  dollar  standard. 

In  terms  of  the  game  of  pins  and  needles 
being  played  back  and  forth  between  Wash- 
ington and  Paris,  De  Gaulle's  gold  call  Is 
good  show  business.  A  gold  scare  In  the 
headlines  can  be  trusted  to  catch  the  eye 
and  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  public.  De 
Gaulle's  counter  Jab  has  been  successful. 
U.S.  opinion  is  once  more  gaping  at  the 
bogey  of  a  dollar  payments  crisis,  and  only 
a  minority  see  that  it's  no  more  real  than 
a  wax  figure  In  Madam  Tussaud's  chamber 
of  horrors. 


There's  a  simple,  marketplace  test  of 
whether  the  dollar  is  weak  or  strong.  Does 
any  other  currency  enjoy  a  trading  premium 
over  it?  Does  gold?  Back  when  the  dollar 
was  weak,  before  the  bank  holiday  of  the 
1930's.  the  answer  was  "Yes."  Today  It  Is 
"No." 

VTEST  GERMANS  IN  RED 

A  problem  of  financing  payments  deficits 
does  confront  the  world  today,  but  it  Is  not 
a  U.S.  problem — it  Is  a  world  problem. 
Every  major  international  power.  Including 
the  Soviet  power,  is  In  or  Is  exposed  to  a 
payments  deficit.  Even  West  Germany  now 
Is  running  In  the  red  Internationally. 
France  Is  being  subsidized  by  the  tourist 
dollar. 

Our  payments  deficit  Is  up  not  because  of 
financial  weakness  but  because  of  political 
strength.  We've  been  saving  our  Immense 
Investment  and  our  growth  markets  In  Brit- 
ain, Italy,  Japan,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
Venezuela.  All  this  takes  dollars  which  are 
reckoned  against  us  in  the  payments  calcu- 
lation, but  count  for  us  In  the  continxilng 
competition  for  power  and  wealth. 

In  fact,  looking  forward  to  the  Interna- 
tional sales  problem  which  is  being  cre- 
ated by  today's  worldwide  industrial  boom, 
it's  sound  that  every  expanding  Industrial 
economy  Is  putting  out  more  cash  than  It's 
taking  In.  The  automated  plants  built  In 
the  1960's  will  need  customers  arovmd  the 
world,  come  the  1970's.  Now  these  new  cus- 
tomer's are  growing  up  toward  the  dollar 
standard,  too.  The  fact  that  cash  Is  moving 
not  from  the  United  States  to  other  indus- 
trial powers,  but  rather  from  the  whole  In- 
dustrial bloc  to  the  industrializing  areas  is  a 
promise  of  more  trade  and  less  burden.  The 
dollar  Is  lots  stronger  than  It  seems. 


win  enable  each  young  person  In  our  society 
to  achieve  the  highest  quality  of  education 
of  which  our  society  Is  capable  of  providing 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  education  of 
which  he  Is  capable;  and 

Whereas  the  senior  and  Democratic  XJS. 
Senator  from  Texas,  Ralph  W.  Yahborough, 
has  long  advocated  and  worked  vigorously 
for  a  so-called  cold  war  GI  bill,  which  will 
extend  the  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to  veterans 
of  the  cold  war;  that  Is,  the  many  U.S. 
servicemen  who  have  been  necessary  to  our 
national  secvirlty  but  who  have  not  served  In 
a  so-calle4  hot  war:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved^  That  the  University  of  Texas 
Young  Democrats  heartily  commend  Senator 
Ralph  Yahborough  for  his  courage  and  per- 
sistence in  promoting  this  vital  bill,  which 
will  take  our  country  a  giant  step  toward  the 
optimum  educational  goals  which  we  advo- 
cate, and  we  also  commend  and  support 
those  groups  which  have  recently  been 
soliciting  grassroots  support  for  the  bill. 


YOUNG  DEMOCRATS  AT  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  TEXAS  SUPPORT  GI  BILL 
NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  veterans  of  the  cold  war  are 
not  organized  into  national  groups  which 
express  their  interest,  the  support  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  is  truly  a  grassroots 
support — coming  mainly  from  individ- 
uals and  endorsements  from  other  or- 
ganizations. 

Recently  I  received  just  such  an  en- 
dorsement from  the  University  of  Texas 
Young  Democrats,  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  which  they  unanimously 
passed  at  their  February  10,  1965,  meet- 
ing. As  an  Indication  of  the  feeling  to- 
ward this  bill  on  our  college  campuses, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  University  op  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex.,  February  18. 1965. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborotjgh, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yahborough:  The  enclosed 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Young  Democrats  on  February  10,  1965. 

Our  club  feels  that  this  resolution  wUl  be 
of  Interest  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Jill  Hodge, 

Acting   Secretary,   the    University   of 
Texas  Young  Democrats. 

Whereas  the  University  of  Texas  Young 
Democrats  have  consistently  advocated  a 
policy  for  public-supported  education  which 


SOUTHWESTERNER  OF  COLUMBUS. 
N.  MEX.,  DESCRIBES  TROUBLES 
WITH  EXTREMISTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  February  18,  1965,  edition  of  the 
Tulia  Herald,  of  Tulia,  Tex.,  an  article 
from  the  Southwesterner,  a  newspaper 
published  in  Columbus,  N.  Mex.,  is  re- 
printed. The  writer.  Bill  McGaw,  used 
his  clever  writing  talents  to  describe  the 
problems  which  his  small  newspaper  is 
having  with  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Although  he  is  struggling  against  the 
pressure  of  groups  wliich  would  try  to 
censor  his  paper,  Mr.  McGaw  maintained 
an  admirable  sense  of  humor  in  conclud- 
ing "Well,  I  may  be  broke;  but,  thank 
God,  I've  got  the  right  enemies." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Quotable  Quotes 

Bill  McQaw  In  the  Southwesterner  (Co- 
lumbus, N.  Mex.).  The  Southwesterner 
hasn't  made  any  money  since  It  started, 
nearly  4  years  ago.  We've  had  oxir  problems, 
like  the  time  about  18  months  ago  when  a 
member  of  the  John  Birch  Society  wrote  a 
letter  to  our  advertisers  asking  why  they 
didn't  withhold  their  support  from  the 
Southwesterner,  which  was  following,  he 
said,  the  Communist  Party  line.  This 
turned  out  to  be,  according  to  this  letter- 
writer,  a  Southwesterner  article  disagreeing 
with  the  John  Birch  Society  and  asserting 
that  It  is  basically  the  same  thing  as  the 
Communist  Party. 

Now.  this  letterwrlter  was  so  proud  of  his 
work  and  so  sure  of  his  facts,  that  he  signed 
with  an  alias;  with  a  completely  false  name. 
Signed  his  name  "Patrick  J.  Hale."  Ain't 
that  a  pip?  "Patrick  J.  Hale."  something 
like  "Benjamin  Franklin  Washington." 

An3rway,  we  found  out  who  this  character 
was  and  sent  him  a  registered  letter  advising 
him  he  had  better  write  another  letter, 
signed  by  his  real  name  and  admitting  he  was 
a  John  Birch  Society  leader,  and  tell  the 
very  same  folks  that  he  was  an  unmitigated 
liar.  If  he  dldnt  do  this.  I  warned  him,  I 
was  going  to  sue  him  and  the  John  Birch 
Society  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
Just  about  what  I  considered  my  reputation, 
the  paper's,  and  my  patriotism  was  worth, 
which  is  considerable. 

Matter  of  fact,  the  suits  were  filed  nearly  a 
year  ago  against  the  letterwrlter  hiding  be- 
hind an  alias  and  the  John  Birch  Society  for 
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more  than  $3V2  million.  In  total.  We  hope 
these  suits  will  be  coming  to  trial  soon,  too, 
for  we  can  use  the  ratoney. 

We  can  use  the  money  because  we  Just  had 
a  round  with  the  internal  Revenue  Service 
and  as  usual,  we  ended  up  with  our  face  in 
the  mud  and  both  arms  broken.  It  seems 
that  under  certain  circumstances  you  can  be 
taxed  twice  on  tlie  same  income  if  you  are 
both  an  individtial  and  a  corporation. 

The  result  Is,  I  am  Just  now  signing  a  state- 
ment for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  I 
owe  the  Governnient  some  money  because  I 
have  been  taxed  twice  on  the  same  income. 
Now,  this  wouldn't  make  me  too  mad,  if  also 
I  couldn't  read — as  well  as  couldn't  add. 

I  learn  there  are  people  like  H.  L.  Hunt 
who  pay  no  taxes  on  radio  programs,  TV 
shows,  etc.,  all  advocating  John  Birch  So- 
ciety principles  (if  Indeed  it  has  any)  and 
advocate  such  other  dandy  ideas  as  doing 
away  with  income  tax  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  all  at  once. 

If  you  spout  this  kind  of  sedition,  you  are 
tax  free,  but  If  you  point  out  the  inherent 
anarchism  involved  in  this  program  (es- 
poused incidentally  by  Barry  Goldwater  and 
his  tribe)  you  are  taxed  twice. 

You  pay  twice  because  you  don't  have  the 
money  to  hire  high-priced  bookkeepers,  law- 
yers and  other  addenda  to  put  you  on  equal 
footing  with  Hunt  and  the  others. 

Hunt,  incidentally,  is  reputed  to  be  the 
richest  man  in  the  world  by  none  other  than 
Jean  Paul  Getty,  an  expert,  because  Getty  had 
that  title — until  he  bestowed  it  on  H.L. 

"I  am  Just  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
firms  worth  that  much  money  and  can't  con- 
trol it,"  explained  Getty,  "while  all  Hunt 
has  to  do  is  call  his  sons  in  and  after  a  short 
consultation,  he  can  do  as  he  wishes  with 
nis." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  worth  on 
a  man  of  that  much  wealth,  but  it  has  been 
reported  his  Income  is  around  $200,000  a 
week  and  his  total  worth  at  something  like 
$2  billion.   That's  $2  billion. 

This  makes  both  his  weekly  Income  and  his 
total  worth  somewhat  higher  than  mine.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  mine,  too,  but  for 
quite  a  different  reason:  I  haven't  got  any. 

But  I  have  a  right  to  be  proud.  I  owe  more 
taxes  on  my  newspaper  than  he  does  on  his 
TV  shows,  etc.,  for  I  get  taxed  twice,  while 
Hunt  is  taxed  not  at  all. 

This,  of  course,  makes  me  very  proud — 
very  poor,  but  very  proud. 

Especially  when  I  read  that  H.L.*s  son.  Nel- 
son Bunker  Hunt,  was  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Dallas  businessmen  who  chipped  in 
$1,463  to  a  John  Birch  Society  coordinator 
named  Joe  Grinnan  to  pay  for  an  appro- 
priately black-bordered  ad  that  ran  In  the 
Dallas  News  on' the  morning  of  November 
22, 1963.  outlining  the  treasonous  background 
of  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  shot  dead  that 
afternoon  on  the  streets  of  Dallas.  This  was 
finally  divulged  in  the  Warren  report,  but  it 
didn't  explain  whether  the  sum  was  a  part 
of  the  nontaxable  variety. 

In  passing,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
HXi.  wasn't  the  only  father  with  a  son  who 
was  busy  that  day  in  Dallas.  My  son.  Dr. 
William  Michael  McGaw.  was  one  of  the 
doctors  at.  Parkland  Hospital  who  tried  to 
save  the  life  of  the  President  and  treated 
Governor  Connally.  (I  am  glad  he  took  this 
method  of  Showing  his  concern  for  his  coun- 
try, rather  than  buying  an  ad  in  the  news- 
paper to  announce  his  supertype  patriot- 
ism.) 

It  is  comforting  also  to  know  that  Jack 
Ruby,  who  killed  President  Kennedy's  as- 
sassin (thus  depriving  us  of  ever  getting  the 
story  straight  from  the  source)  was  carry- 
ing with  him  at  the  time,  according  to  the 
Warren  report,  "two  radio  scripts  of  a  right- 
wing  program  promoted  by  H.  L.  Hunt,  whose 
political  views  are  highly  conservative." 

And  we  might  add,  his  radio  and  TV  pro- 
grams are  also  highly  tax  free. 


Then,  as  if  this  isn't  enough  torment,  I 
receive  a  letter  now  and  then  from  some  idiot 
charging  the  Southwesterner  with  selling 
out  its  opinion  for  money — along  with  the 
rest  of  the  American  press.  I  hope  the  other 
editors  are  getting  more  for  their  opinions 
than  I  am,  though,  or  the  American  press 
is  very  near  the  point  of  collapse,  if  graft  and 
bribery  Is  all  that's  holding  them  up. 

These  letters  come  from  radicals  who  are 
told  to  believe  this,  and  they  want  to  silence 
every  publication  that  has  some  misgiving 
about  the  virtue  of  the  John  Birch  Society  or 
the  intellect  of  Goldwater. 

This  is  the  tribe  that  howled  and  rose  as 
a  body  to  shake  its  collective  fist  at  the  TV 
and  press  gallery  as  a  demonstration  of  its 
disdain  and  antagonism. 

As  an  encore,  they  booed  one  of  their  own 
Governors  off  the  platform. 

Well.  I  may  be  broke,  but  thank  God,  I've 
got  the  right  enemies. 


EDUCATION    AT    THE    UNIVERSITY 
OF   HAWAII 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  build- 
ing the  Great  Society,  President  John- 
son has  wisely  placed  heavy  emphasis  on 
education.  We  in  Hawaii  are  doing  our 
utmost  to  participate  in  the  Great  So- 
ciety by  building  a  great  university  for 
our  young  people  and  scholars. 

The  February  26  issue  of  Time  maga-' 
zine  tells  the  story  of  our  efforts  and  of 
the  fine  leadership  provided  by  Gov. 
John  A.  Burns  and  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Ham- 
ilton, president  of  the  university.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully request  permission  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
UNivEKsrrrEs:    New   Tdjes  in  the  Pacific 

"The  world  is  moving  toward  a  new  era — 
the  Pacific  era,"  says  Hawaii's  Gov.  John 
A.  Burns,  and  his  State  shows  a  lively  new 
determination  to  make  its  mid-Pacific  loca- 
tion the  center  of  the  region's  rising  tide  of 
Intellectual  and  scientific  achievement. 

Atop  Hawaii's  clear,  cloud-free  Mauna  Kea 
(13,784  feet),  new  telescopes  sweep  the  skies 
from  a  site  that  Astronomer  Gerard  Kuiper 
terms  "the  finest  in  the  world — I  repeat.  In 
the  world."  Five  space-tracking  stations  in 
the  Islands  now  spot  missiles  and  satellites. 
A  hundred  miles  northeast  of  the  Island  of 
Maui,  a  place  where  the  ocean  is  3  miles  deep 
has  been  chosen  for  the  $71  million  Project 
Mohole — an  attempt  to  drill  3  miles  through 
the  earth's  crust  to  the  underlying  mantle. 
A  recent  business-sponsored  survey  pro- 
jected a  possible  annual  Income  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  State  firms  from  oceanic  research. 

REVITALIZED     UNIVERSITY 

The  battery  powering  much  of  this  activity 
is  the  revitalized  University  of  Hawaii  under 
Its  new  president.  Dr.  Thomas  Hale  Hamil- 
ton, 50.  A  former  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  at  Michigan  State,  Hamilton 
served  for  3  years  In  the  frustrating  presi- 
dency of  the  State  University  of  New  York's 
58  uncoordinated  branches  before  quitting 
in  1962  to  take  the  Hawaii  post.  Now,  with 
a  central  campus  and  a  clear  line  of  author- 
ity, he  is  carrying  out  his  concept  of  the 
great  university.  "A  university  is  estab- 
lished by  a  society  to  Insure  what  the  values 
to  which  that  social  order  subscribes  are 
perpetuated,"  he  said  in  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress. "And  yet.  in  its  rarer  moments,  so- 
ciety also  acknowledges  that  It  Is  equally  Im- 
portant to  examine  and  Indeed  to  modify  Its 
orthodoxy.  Thus  the  university  is  man- 
dated to  question  the  value  system  which  it 
is  also  supposed  to  preserve." 


Physically,  the  school  for  which  Hamilton 
set  this  goal  is  as  spectacular  as  its  symbol, 
the  rainbow.  Its  268-acre  campus  abounds 
in  landscaped  lawns,  red  and  yellow  hibiscus, 
shower  trees  and  coconut  palms.  Semi- 
circled  by  the  greenery  of  Manoa  Valley's 
bordering  volcanic  mountains,  the  campus 
overlooks  Honolulu,  Waikiki  Beach  and  Ma- 
mala  Bay.  Students  dress  in  almost  as  color- 
ful as  the  sunsets.  An  Indian  girl  In  a 
scarlet  sarl  strolls  with  a  Chinese  girl  In 
sneakers  and  blue  Jeans.  Caucasian  girls  In 
muumuus  and  pol  pounders  (an  above-knee 
muumuu  with  long,  tight  pants)  vie  for  at- 
tention with  others  In  Polynesian  prints  and 
Bermuda  shorts.  The  motto  on  the  univer- 
sity  gates  is  fitting:  "Above  all  nations  is 
humanity." 

SHAKETJP 

Until  4  years  ago,  the  intellectual  life  was 
as  placid  as  the  setting.  Then  former  Gov. 
William  F.  Qulnn  fired  the  entire  board  of 
regents,  appointed  an  energetic  new  group 
headed  by  Dole  Corp.  President  Herbert  C. 
Cornuelle.  This  board  brought  in  Hamilton, 
who  began  a  10-year  development  program 
that  strives  for  particular  excellence  in  those 
fields  in  which  Hawaii  enjoys  natural  ad- 
vantages. Hamilton  sees  these  as  the  be- 
havioral sciences  related  to  the  area's  multl- 
cultural  citizenry,  those  cultural  disciplines 
in  which  "the  East-West  dialog  is  best 
promoted,"  and  natural  sciences  tied  to 
Hawaii's  geophysical  location. 

Pursuing  this  plan.  Hamilton  launched  a 
new  graduate  library  school,  which  will  in- 
clude a  $2,500,000  research  library  and  will 
nearly  quadruple  the  university's  present 
800,000  volumes.  Research  in  Asian  and 
Pacific  linguistics,  including  compilation  of 
dictionaries  of  little-known  Asian  languages, 
is  a  major  goal.  Hamilton  intends  to  add 
eight  new  doctoral  programs.  Including 
oceanography,  linguistics  and  Asian  and 
Pacific  languages,  to  the  18  now  offered.  An 
effective  public  salesman,  he  coaxed  $30  mil- 
lion from  the  legislature  for  his  current 
budget,  compared  to  $12  million  In  1960, 
and  expects  to  get  $41  million  for  next  year. 

Much  of  the  money  is  needed  to  keep  up 
with  the  university's  rising  enrollment:  It 
was  5,000  In  1950,  10,000  In  1960,  and  Is  15,519 
now.  Buildings  are  going  up  so  fast  that 
wags  call  the  university  "an  empire  In  which 
the  concrete  never  sets."  Yet  a  significant 
sum  has  been  used  to  improve  salaries  and 
lure  top  teachers  and  researchers  to  Hawaii. 

Hamilton  has  netted  such  names  as  Wind- 
sor Cooper  Cutting,  former  dean  of  the 
Stanford  Medical  School,  to  direct  the  uni- 
versity's Pacific  Biomedical  Research  Center; 
Schuyler  Hoslett,  a  Dun  &  Bradstreet  vice 
president,  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration;  and  UCLA  Economics  Chair- 
man Wytze  Gorter  as  graduate-school  dean. 

ATOMIC-FED  FISHERIES 

The  university's  main  contribution  to  the 
State's  Intellectual  thrust  has  been  in  the 
natural  sciences.  Grants,  mainly  for  scien- 
tific research,  should  reach  $15  million  this 
year.  Even  bigger  sums  are  foreseen  by 
Hawaii's  newly  Imaginative  faculty. 

Hawaii  was  selected  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation's  huge  Mohole  project* 
mainly  through  the  energy  of  the  new  direc- 
tor of  the  university's  Hawaii  Institute  of 
Geophysics,  George  P.  Woollard.  He  gambled 
some  $15,000  of  university  funds  in  a  crash 
survey  of  likely  sites,  came  up  with  the  win- 
ner. Convinced  of  the  growing  interrelation- 
ship of  meteorology,  geology,  solid-earth  geo- 
physics, and  oceanography,  he  has  lumped 
all  four  studies  into  an  unusual  single  de- 
partment  of    geophysics.      His    institute   is 


'  Which  was  proved  feasible  in  drilling 
tests  off  La  JoUa.  Calif.,  and  Guadalupe  Is- 
land, Mexico,  in  1961  after  being  stalled  by 
wrangling  among  scientists,  engineers,  and 
politicians. 
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eneaged  in  tidal  wave  research  at  sea.  cloud 
research  atop  mountains.  He  envisions  the 
dumping  of  atomic  wastes  into  the  area's 
underwater  volcanic  mountains  to  create 
thermal  currents  that  would  drive  nutrients 
to  the  surface  for  new  fisheries. 

At  the  biomedical  research  center.  Cutting 
directs  studies  of  the  high  rate  of  stomach 
cancer  among  Japanese  males,  seeks  antiviral 
agents  In  Pacific  herbs  and  fungi.  Other  uni- 
versity scientists  have  developed  new  tech- 
niques for  commercialization  of  macadamla 
nuts  and  launched  gravitational  studies  that 
may  prove  Tokyo  to  be  some  400  meters 
closer  to  San  Francisco  than  mapmakers  now 
believe,  which  would  be  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  the  world's  mlsslleihen. 

One  beneficiary  of  the  university's  progress 
is  the  semiautonomoua  East-West  Center, 
which  occupies  soaring*lined  buildings  de- 
signed by  Architect  I.  M.  Pel  on  the  univer- 
sity campus;  the  center  taps  the  university's 
resources  but  has  its  own  chancellor  and  is 
financed  by  Congress.  Founded  In  1960  as  a 
vehicle  of  American-Asian  understanding,  it 
floundered  at  first  for  lack  of  direction.  But 
Hamilton  has  served  as  acting  chancellor  for 
the  last  year,  tightened  its  organization,  and 
eased  the  strain  between  Hawaiian  and 
Washington  officials.  Soon  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Indonesia  Howard  P.  Jones  will  become 
chanceUor.  and  the  center  finally  seems  past 
Its  growing  pains. 


ASIAN  STUDIES  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF 
HAWAII— "OKINAWAN  STUDIES 
ABROAD" 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  is  increasingly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  foremast  centers  for  Asian 
studies  in  the  United  States.    The  estab- 
lishment in  Hawaii,  tay  the  U.S.  Congress, 
of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange  Between  East  and  West  has 
aided  immeasurably  in  this  effort.    How- 
ever, not  a  small  reason  for  this  progress 
is  traceable  to  the  pei-sonal  contributions 
of  faculty  personnel  in  residence  at  the 
university,  such  as  Dr.  Shunzo  Sakamaki. 
Professor  Ishilcawa  writes  of  this  rise 
to  preeminence  of  the  university  in  the 
specific  field  of  Okiaiawan  studies,  and 
gives  special  credit  to  Dr.  Sakamaki.    I 
think  the  article  is  especially  fitting,  be- 
ing written,  not  by  an  American  scholar, 
but  by  a  scholar  from  Okinawa. 
'     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Okinawan  SinjDiES  Abroad  ' 
(By  Kiyoharu  Ishlkawa) 
It  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  University  of  Hawaii  is  playing  a  leading 
role  In  Okinawan  studies.  The  foundation 
for  this  has  been  laid  by  the  university's  pro- 
gram of  inviting  professors  and  research 
scholars  in  the  field  and  by  the  acquisition 
for  the  university  of  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  collections  of  materials 
on  Okinawa— the  Frank  Hawley  collection— 
by  Dr.  Shunzo  Sakamaki,  a  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  university,  who  has  been  keenly 
Interested  In  Okinaw»n  studies  and  who  per- 
sonally went  to  Kyoto  to  purchase  the  collec- 
tion. Furthermore,  lb  should  be  noted  that 
the  university,  mindful  of  the  need  to  un- 


1  A  translation  of  im  article  in  two  parts 
from  the  Okinawa  'Times  of  Jan.  9  and  10, 
1965.  The  author  Is  associated  with  the 
library  of  the  University  of  the  Ryukyus. 


cover  and  preserve  local  historical  materials 
which  have  been  given  little  attention  and 
might  easily  pass  Into  oblivion,  sent  one  of 
its  research  staff  members.  Mr.  Mitsugu  Sakl- 
hara.  on  a  mission  to  locate  and  mlcrofihn 
such  materials,  not  only  on  the  main  Island 
of  Okinawa  but  also  on  the  neighbor  islands 
and  in  Japan.    This  effort  refiected  the  great 
zeal  of  Dr.  Sakamaki  and  the  policy  of  Dr. 
Raymond  Nunn.  who  had  obtained  his  doc- 
toral degree  in  library  science  for  his  disser- 
tation entitled  "Modern  Japanese  Book  Pub- 
lishing." and  who  was  recruited  to  become 
the  director  of  the  oriental  collection  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  Library.    Their  attempt 
at  a  difficult  task  of  systematically  collecting 
rare  Okinawan  materials  should  be  given  full 
credit.    When  I  visited  Prof.  Nakasone  Selzen 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  I  was  amazed  at 
the  mountainous  volumes  of  materials  stored 
In    the    Ryukyuan    collection    In    Crawford 
Hall.     I  still  remember  vividly  the  radiant 
face  of  Professor  Nakasone  remarking  to  me 
that  it  would  take  more  than  one's  lifetime 
to  read  all  the  materials. 

The  special  interest  of  Dr.  Sakamaki, 
whose  doctoral  dissertation  was  titled  "Japan 
and  the  United  States  (In  the  mid-19t.h  cen- 
tury)," appears  to  be  In  Okinawa's  foreign 
relations.  The  next  stage  In  the  effort  to- 
ward the  collection  of  materials  by  the  uni- 
versity would  then  cover  Taiwan,  the  Philip- 
pines. Hong  Kong.  Burma.  Thailand,  and 
other  countries  of  southeast  Asia.  Dr.  Saka- 
maki has  contributed  an  article.  "Ryukyu 
and  Southeast  Asia."  to  the  Journal  of  Asian 
Studies,  and  another  article  of  his,  "The 
Rekldal  H6an,"  has  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  American  Oriental  Society. 

Another   area   of  emphasis  In  developing 
Ryukyuan  studies  at  the  university  is  the 
system  of  inviting  teaching  and  research  per- 
sonnel to  come  to  Hawaii.     The  first  to  be 
invited  was  Dr.  William  Lebra  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  who  obtained  his  doctoral 
degree  at  Harvard  for  his  dissertation.  "Oki- 
nawan Religion."     He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Maretzkl.  who  received  his  Ph.  D. 
from   Yale   University   for   his    dissertation, 
"Child   Rearing   In   an   Okinawan   Commu- 
nity."   Both  of  them  Joined  the  department 
of  anthropology  at  the  university.    The  re- 
cruitment   of    these    young    and    energetic 
scholars,  who  are  among  the  very  few  en- 
gaged in  Okinawan  studies,  has  given  a  new 
direction  in  the  discipline  of  social  anthro- 
pology.     Subsequent    Invitations    were    ex- 
tended  to   the   late   Mr.   Nakahara   Zenchu. 
Mr.  Hlga   Shuncho,   Prof.  Nakasone  Selzen, 
Prof.  Kobata  Atsushl  of  the  department  of 
history  at  Kyoto  University,  and  Professor 
Liang  of  Tunghal  University  in  Taiwan,  all 
of  whom  are  noted  scholars  in  Oklnanwan 
studies.     During  their  residence  In  Hawaii, 
they  were  asked  to  make  commentaries  on 
old  documents,  to  assist  In  the  collection  and 
classification  of  materials,  and  to  give  In- 
structions In  covirses  relating  to  the  Ryuk- 
yus.   Messrs.  Nakahara,  Hlga,  and  Nakasone 
need  no  Introduction  here;  they  are  estab- 
lished scholars  in  Okinawan  studies.    During 
their  stay  in  Hawaii,  they  completed  their 
research  on  Ryukyuan  scholarship  students 
studying  in  China   (in  premodern  periods), 
Okinawan  names,   and  the  Nakijin  dialect, 
respectively.     Dr.  Kobata  of  Kyoto  Univer- 
sity is  known  for  his  book.  "Chusei  nanto 
boeki  shl  no  kenkyu"  (a  study  of  the  history 
of  trade  of  the  southern  Islands  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages),  which  was  based  extensively  on 
the  Rekldal   Hoan    (precious  documents  of 
successive  generations) .  and  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation was   titled   "Nisshi   kosho   shl   no 
kenkyu"    (a   study   of    Sino- Japanese   rela- 
tions) .    When  Messrs.  Higaonna  Kanjun  and 
Asato  En  take  their  departure.  Dr.  Kobata 
■  should  be  regarded  as  the  only  authority  on 
Ryukyu's   foreign   relations.     Not   much   Is 
known    about   Professor   Liang   of   Tunghal 
University,  but  he  has  been  engaged  in  Ryu- 
kyuan studies  for  some  20  years.    He  seems 


to  have  done  a  partial   translation  of  the 
Rekldal  Hoan  while  in  Hawaii. 

At  present  Hawaii  has  another  visiting 
scholar.  Miss  Nakane  Chie  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology.  Tokyo  University. 
Her  former  works  include  the  "Hiki  no  ken- 
kyu" (a  study  of  patrilineal  kinship)  and 
the  "Okinawa  no  shakal  soshlki  Joron"  (an 
Introduction  to  social  organization  in  Oki- 
nawa); thus,  she  should  be  regarded  as  a 
scholar  engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  in 
Okinawan  studies.  We  may  add  that  there 
are  two  graduate  students  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  now  working  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
in  Asian  history— Mr.  Mitsugu  Saklhara,  who 
completed  his  master's  thesis  titled,  "The 
Omoro  Era."  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr  Mitsugu  Matsuda,  who  wrote  "The 
British   and    the   Ryukyus.    1600-1879." 


HAW  AH  PREPARED  FOR  NEW  ERA 
OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  feel  constrained  to  inform 
Senators  of  wondrous  new  developments 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Because  Hawaii 
is  located  more  than  2,000  miles  from  the 
coast  of  California,  I  sometimes  fear 
that  Senators  may  not  be  fully  aware  of 
the  great  strides  being  made  in  the  50th 
State. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  Gov.  John  A. 
Burns,  of  Hawaii,  held  a  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Science  and  Technology  on 
the  island  of  Maui.  Some  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  scientists  attended  the 
conference. 

Among  them— to  name  but  a  few- 
were  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences;  Dr.  Don- 
ald F.  Hornig,  the  President's  Science 
Adviser;  and  Dr.  James  H.  Shannon,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

One  of  the  announcements  of  interest 
made  at  the  conference  was  that  Hawaii 
had  been  chosen  as  the  drUling  site  for 
the  $71  million  Mohole  project,  which 
will  seek  to  explore  the  mysteries  sur- 
rounding the  formation  of  the  planet  on 

which  we  live.  ^  .^  i.  « 

The  delegates  also  learned  that  five 
giant  aerospace  firms  have  agreed  to  join 
in  financing  five  manned  underwater  sci- 
entific laboratories  off  the  island  of  Oahu. 
These  laboratories  will  constitute  a  2- 
mile-long  test  and  evaluation  range  for 
military,  industrial,  and  pure  science  in- 
vestigations in  oceanics. 

The  plan  is  to  sink  a  series  of  200-ton. 
concrete  laboratory  units  at  depths  of 
50  150,  300,  450  and  600  feet,  respec- 
tively. Scientists  will  be  able  to  live  and 
to  conduct  research  in  these  umts  for 
long  periods  without  surfacing. 

The  fereat  Texas  firm  of  Ling-Temco- 
Vought  plans  to  establish  an  applied  re- 
search and  development  firm  in  oceanics 
in  an  affiliate  project  with  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  „ 

While  we  are  convinced  that  Hawaii 
has  a  great  future  in  oceanographic  re- 
search,'we  are  also  looking  to  the  sUrs. 
The  air  is  crystal  clear  atop  Mauna  Kea, 
a  13,79j5-foot  volcano  on  the  Island  of 

Hawaii.  •  i  „^ 

Scientists  tell  us  that  at  no  mainland 
observatory  can  the  viewing  condition^ 
at  this  elevation  in  Hawaii  be  matched. 
We  hope  that  this  mountain  will  play  an 
important  role  in  the  future  of  ground- 
based  astronomy  in  the  United  States. 
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Another  volcanic  peak — Haleakala,  on 
the  Island  of  Maui — is  already  the  site 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii's  new  solar 
observatory.  And  the  University  of 
Michigan  will  operate  a  $5  million, 
federally  financed  Infrared  and  normal 
light  observatory  nearby. 

Indeed,  we  have  so  many  things  to  offer 
in  Hawaii  that  our  astronauts  recently 
visited  the  State,  to  find  out  what  life 
might  be  like  on  the  moon.  They  did 
so  by  taking  long  hikes  over  lava  beds 
In  the  craters  of  our  volcanoes. 

With  several  key  tracking  stations, 
Hawaii  even  helps  to  keep  track  of  the 
astronauts  in  orbit. 

The  point  is  that  Hawaii — long  known 
for  its  ideal  climate,  matchless  beaches, 
and  beautiful  people — wants  to  do  its 
part  to  keep  this  Nation  ahead  in  its 
great  quest  for  scientific  knowledge. 

We  are  determined  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  this  end  in  the  years 
ahead. 

T.   JOE   CAHILL.    CITIZEN  OP   WYO- 
MING AND  THE  NATION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  citizen  of  my  State,  a  friend  of  many 
Senators,  and  beloved  by  many  of  those 
who  will  read  this  Record,  recently 
passed  from  this  life  to  what  must  surely 
be  an  eternal  reward.  Thomas  Joseph 
Cahill — "T.  Joe"  to  his  legion  of  friends, 
and  "Mr.  Wyoming"  to  those  of  us  who 
loved  him — died,  in  Cheyenne,  of  a  pro- 
tracted illness.  The  dates  which  mark 
his  time  with  us  form  a  backdrop  for  his 
story,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  West. 

He  was  born  on  August  7,  1877,  in  the 
then  Territory  of  Wyoming ;  and  he  died 
on  Febi-uary  12  of  this  year,  the  75th 
anniversary  of  Wyoming's  statehood.  T. 
Joe  Cahill  never  occupied  the  Governor's 
office;  his  voice  was  never  raised  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  either  my  State  or  our 
Nation.  With  the  exception  of  the  early 
municipal  posts  he  held  in  the  city  of 
Cheyenne,  one  could  not  say  that  "T. 
Joe"  ever  filled  a  major  office  of  "trust 
and  honor."  Yet,  "T.  Joe"  will  be  the 
subject  of  happy  memories  long  after  we 
have  forgotten  many  of  the  men  whose 
lot  it  was  to  fill  these  high  positions,  for 
T.  Joe  Cahill  was  trust  and  honor. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  era  in  which  we 
are  constantly  reminded  of  power  and 
material  gain,  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to 
pause  and  be  instructed  by  the  life  of 
this  man  who  combined  humble  means 
with  priceless  good  will,  to  accomplish 
great  deeds  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  men. 
History  will  note  that  T.  Joe  Cahill  was 
an  early  lawman,  a  true  frontiersman, 
and  an  articulate  champion  of  the  West 
he  loved.  A  more  enduring  tribute  will 
be  found  in  the  orphanage  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  at  Torring- 
ton,  Wyo.,  and  in  the  countless  other 
charitable  causes  which  benefited  from 
his  ready  assistance.  The  scope  of  his 
concern  was  as  wide  as  human  need;  his 
charity  was  a  manifestation  of  a  boimd- 
less  spirit. 

The  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to 
his  memory  would  fill  the  pages  of  this 
Record;  however,  I  have  selected  a  num- 
ber of  editorial  and  news  comments  from 
newspapers    published    in    the    Rocky 


Mountain  West  which  eloquently  sum- 
marize the  reaction  of  his  many  friends. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)   Rocky  Mountain 

News,  Feb.  15, 1965) 

Cheyenne  Cathedral  Packed  at  Last  Rites 

FOR  T.  Joe  Cahill 

Cheyenne,  February  16. — More  than  600 
friends  of  "the  man  with  a  million  friends" 
packed  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  In  Cheyenne 
Tuesday  In  final  tribute  to  T.  Joe  Cahill.  87. 
of  Cheyenne. 

Burial  was  In  Olivet  Cemetery  at  Chey- 
enne. 

Mr.  Cahill  was  known  throughout  the  Na- 
tion as  "Mr.  Wyoming."  He  was  famed  as  a 
frontier  lawman  and  a  patron  of  charities. 
It  wiis  said  he  never  let  a  friend  down. 

Those  who  attended  the  funeral  were  Indi- 
cation that  CahlU's  friends  came  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Some  wore  furs  and  some  were 
clad  In  workmen's  clothes.  There  were  Cau- 
casians. Latin  Americans,  Negroes,  and 
Orientals. 

Mr.  Cahill 's  wife,  Susan.  In  falling  health, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  services. 
simple  fttneral 

Mr.  Cahill  had  asked  for  a  simple  funeral 
and  no  eluogy.  But  he  had  too  many  friends 
to  allow  It. 

His  fame  put  the  story  of  his  life  at  death 
on  front  pages  of  most  regional  newspapers. 

The  Most  Reverend  Hubert  M.  Hewell, 
bishop  of  Cheyenne,  eulogized  Mr.  Cahill  for 
"all  those  whose  lives  have  been  enriched"  by 
having  known  him. 

Bishop  Newell  said  Mr.  Cahill  was  a  true 
example  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

"For  87  years,  T.  Joe  Cahill  has  called 
Cheyenne  and  Wyoming  his  home"  the 
bishop  said,  "And  he,  much  as  any  man  this 
State  has  fathered,  has  embodied  the  quali- 
ties of  friendship,  of  openheartedness,  and 
openhandedness  that  symbolize  the  West. 
his  faith 

"T.  Joe  expressed  his  faith  and  his  hope  by 
his  efforts  to  share  the  happiness  of  others, 
to  lessen  their  sorrows,  and  especially  to 
make  a  decent  life  for  children  who  were  de- 
prived of  a  good  home  and  the  care  of  loving 
parents." 

Bishop  Newell  said  Mr.  CahlU's,  "unusual 
quality  of  giving  of  himself  stands  In  happy 
contrast  to  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  In- 
difference to  others  which  characterize  most 
of  us." 

While  funeral  services  for  Mr.  Cahill  were 
held  In  Cheyenne,  tribute  came  from  Mexico 
City. 

Senator  Milward  Simpson,  Republican,  of 
Wyoming,  representing  the  United  States  at 
an  Interparliamentary  conference,  said,  "The 
people  of  Wyoming  have  lost  their  best 
friend. 

"Joe  Cahill  represented  all  that  Is  fine  and 
wholesome  in  the  West."  Simpson  said. 

"To  review  the  life  of  this  man  Is  to  relive 
the  history  of  our  State  and  of  the  West  that 
he  loved.  His  deeds  and  exploits  on  behalf 
of  law  and  order  are  the  subject  of  legend. 

"BEST   REMEMBERED 

"Yet  I  believe  that  T.  Joe  will  best  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  greatest  humanitari- 
ans of  our  time.  His  loss  will  be  mourned  by 
the  people  of  my  State,  by  the  citizens  of 
Cheyenne,  but  most  especially  by  the  orphans 
at  St.  Joseph's  in  Torrlngton.  For  nearly  40 
years  this  frontiersman  was  their  special 
friend,  their  most  constant  benefactor." 

The  Wyoming  House  moved  under  a  sus- 
pension of  rules  Tuesday  to  purchase  the 
home  of  Mr.  Cahill. 

Elarly  In  the  session,  the  senate  approved 
a  $45,000  appropriation  for  purchase  of  the 


property  which  may  be  converted  Into  use 
for  State  office  space. 

Mr.  Cahill   had  lived   In   the  home   near 
the  capltol  for  many  years. 


[From  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)   State  Tribune 
Feb.  14, 1965] 

T.  JOE 

(By  James  M.  FUnchum,  editor) 

There  never  has  been  anyone  quite  like  T. 
Joe  Cahill  In  the  87  years  that  he  was  more 
or  less — mostly  more — Intimately  associated 
with  the  State  of  Wyoming.  There  probably 
win  never  be  again. 

Born  at  old  Camp  Carlln,  an  Army  Quarter- 
master depot  set  up  to  supply  the  military 
posts  In  the  .western  Indian  campaigns,  T. 
Joe  Cahill  stood  as  a  mighty  link  between  the 
days  of  the  frontier  and  the  present. 

He  undoubtedly  was  the  best  known  man 
In  Wyoming;  and  outside  the  State,  Its  most 
famous  citizen. 

For  a  man  who  never  achieved  high  office — 
he  served  as  Laramie  County  clerk  and 
Cheyenne  Are  and  police  chief — why  this 
great  and  abiding  respect  and  widespread 
fame? 

"He  never  let  a  friend  down,"  said  W.  H. 
(Bill)  Mclnerney  today  of  his  longtime  friend, 
T.  Joe. 

That  was  his  outstanding  characteristic. 

When  a  youthful  T.  Joe  Cahill  helped  hang 
his  longtime  friend,  Tom  Horn,  the  famous 
stock  detective  who  was  sentenced  to  die  on 
the  gallows  for  the  slaying  of  a  ranch  youth, 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  did  so  at  Horn's 
request. 

Perhaps  T.  Joe's  greatest  and  most  endur- 
ing monument  to  his  memory  is  the  St. 
Joseph's  Orphanage  at  Torrlngton  which  he 
helped  found  with  the  late  Bishop  P.  A. 
McGovern  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Chey- 
enne. 

He  gave  unstlntlngly  of  his  services  over 
a  period  of  nearly  four  decades  to  this  one 
project  alone,  and  characteristically  It  was 
one  for  the  aid  and  succor  of  those  among  us 
who  need  help  -.the  most — little  children, 
bereft  of  their  parents. 

"Any  cause  that  he  took  up,"  say  Bill  Mc- 
lnerney, "received  his  wholehearted  support. 
He  never  quit  untU  the  Job  was  done." 

Mr.  Mclnerney  remembers  T.  Joe  from 
many,  many  years  when  Mr.  Cahill  was 
manager  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  an  early 
day  local  baseball  team.  "I  was  shagging  foul 
balls  for  T.  Joe."  says  Mr.  Mclnerney.  Cahill 
was  the  team  manager,  the  latter  recalls: 
"He  was  the  one  always  rustling  up  the 
money,  selling  the  tickets,  and  getting  the 
players." 

And  that  was  T.  Joe  Cahill:  he  was  always 
rustling  up  the  money  from  some  source  for 
orphans  or  for  some  good  cause;  and  people 
gave  unstlntlngly  because  they  believed  In 
T.  Joe  basically,  and  then  In  what  he  repre- 
sented at  the  moment. 

All  of  his  life  amounted,  then,  to  a  dally 
living  tribute  to  his  great  character  of 
honesty,  courage,  boundless  energy  and  above 
all — great  compassion  for  his  fellow  man. 

If  there  Is  a  lesson  for  us  all  In  the  life  of 
T.  Joe  CahlU,  it  Is  that  the  accumulation  of 
great  wealth  or  high  office  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  place  that  a  man  carves  in 
the  hearts  of  other  beings. 

Those  tollers  for  their  own  material  pos- 
sessions are  moral  pygmies  when  measured 
against  the  likes  of  the  T.  Joes  of  the  world. 
And  so  he  has  departed,  but  our  world 
Is  a  better  and  brighter  place  for  having  been 
graced  by  T.  Joe  Cahill. 

[From    the    Torrlngton     (Wyo.)     Telegram, 

Feb.  15,  1965] 

(By  Ed  J.  Fessler) 

Once  In  every  century  •  •  •  a  State,  If  It 

Is  fortunate  •   •   •  produces  a  man  who  Is 

destined  to  become  the  very  personification 

of  his  State — to  achieve  this  rare  place  in 
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history  doesn't  require  thgit  th*  man  be  one 
who  has  held  high  office  or  accumulated 
ereat  worldly  possessions. 

such  a  man  was  T.  Joe  Oahlll— a  friend  of 
ours  for  a  quarter  century.  Friday  evening 
he  stepped  Into  his  place  In  history  following 
an  extended  Illness. 

It  would  be  hard — if  tot  Impossible — to 
define  Just  what  It  was  about  T.  Joe  Cahill 
that  led  to  his  fame  throughout  the  Na- 
tion—for he  numbered  among  his  friends 
during  his  87  years  some  of  the  greatest  in 
all  fields— from  politicians  to  clergy  to 
loumallsts  and  sports  figures— but  more  Im- 
portant—legions of  ordinary  people  plus  his 
beloved  orphans. 

one  thing  about  the  <aan  which  always 
struck  us  was  his  uncanny  memory — on 
many  occasions  we  saw  him  approach  peo- 
ple visiting  In  Cheyenne— and  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  person — recalled  their  meeting 
perhaps  20  or  30  years  earlier— T.  Joe  would 
recite  where  they  had  met  and  recall  parts 
of  the  conversation  that  they  had  had  fol- 
lowing the  Introductions— we  never  saw  him 
be  mistaken  In  the  matter  of  Identity. 

It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  St. 
Joseph's  Orphanage  has  grown  to  its  present 
status — he  always  carried  a  set  of  small 
chisels  In  his  coat  pocket — and  would  re- 
mark that  he  was  chiseling  for  "his  children" 
at  the  orphanage. 

His  life  held  Its  share  of  tragedy— but  you 
would  never  know  when  his  heart  had  been 
dealt  a  cruel  blow  by  fata  from  his  actions. 

Each  day  he  would  make  a  trip  to  the  post 
office  to  mall  out  birthday  cards  to  friends 
scattered  all  over  the  wofld — his  list  of  more 
than  10,000  names  grew  each  day  as  he  care- 
fully added  the  names  of  children  born  to  his 
friends  and  swelled  with  the  addition  of  new 
friends  whom  he  met  dally — his  thought- 
fulness  for  others  extended  to  cards  of 
sympathy  sent  when  a  loved  one  would  die 
and  cards  of  rejoicing  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  a  child. 

T.  Joe  was  a  born  promoter — frontier  days 
would  probably  never  have  grown  to  Its  pre- 
sent world  fame  had  It  not  been  for  him. 
Madison  Square  Garden  -would  have  to  have 
waited  years  to  offer  rodeo  entertainment 
had  It  not  been  for  "Mr.  Wyoming"  who 
single  handed  promoted  the  Idea. 

We  know  that  we  are  a  better  person  for 
having  known  T.  Joe  CahlU. 

[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)   Rocky  Mountain 

News,  Feb.  15, 1965] 

T.  Joe  Cahill 

A  part  of  Wyoming  died  Friday  when 
Thomas  Joseph  CahlU  surrendered  to  the  big 
Bleep  after  almost  88  years. 

Here  was  the  patriarch  of  Wyoming — a 
gentle,  smUlng,  green-eyed  Irishman  who  had 
seen  the  whole  transition  from  playing  games 
with  Sioux  Indian  kids  outside  the  stockade 
of  Camp  Carlln  where  he  was  born  August  7, 
1877,  to  Carlln's  Atlas  mlssUes  burrowed  In 
silos  on  the  perimeter  of  Cheyenne. 

Here  was  Mr.  Wyoming— the  beloved  T.  Joe 
whose  acquaintances  ranged  from  Chief  Sit- 
ting Bull  to  J.F.K.  and  L.B.J.,  popes  and 
potentates,  and  princes. 

Here  was  a  frontiersman  who  lived  with 
Indians  before  they  Were  subdued,  who 
helped  freight  the  plains,  who  ranched,  who 
was  a  sheriff,  who  tamed  the  old  cattle  wars, 
who  helped  found  Cheyenne  and  to  make  It 
great,  who  gave  the  world  a  wild  and  wooly 
kind  of  entertainment  called  the  rodeo,  who 
gave  literature  a  new  Bet  of  romantic  and 
symbolic  western  terms„  whose  sunset  years 
were  spent  In  dedication  to  the  orphanage 
he  helped  found  In  1927  at  Torrlngton,  Wyo. 

And  T.  Joe  became  part  of  Colorado,  too. 
He  had  more  friends  In  Denver  and  Colorado 
than  he  had  In  Wyoming  Just  because  there 
are  more  people  here.  It  Is  significant  that 
when  T.  Joe  was  made  a  chief  of  the  Crow 
Indian  tribe  they  named  him  well — Chief 
Travels  Well  Knov(ni. 


God  blessed  him  with  strength  of  body 
and  spirit  to  allow  him  a  life  of  almost  nine 
decades — years  filled  with  sadness,  tribula- 
tion, and  much  Joy.  We  know  that  Chief 
Travels  Well  Known  will  be  well  received  In 
the  Happy  Hunting  Ground,  for  his  lifetime 
on  earth  was  dedicated  to  making  It  a  better 
and  more  exciting  place  to  live. 


[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)   Rocky  Mountain 

News.  Feb.  15, 1965] 

A.  T.  Joe  Cahill  Museum? 

(By  Pasquale  Marranzlno) 

I  wonder  what  disposition  T.  Joe  Cahill 

made  In  his  will  for  the  small  museum  of 

Western  Americana  he  had  In  the  basement 

of  his  Cheyenne  home. 

When  Mr.  Wyoming  died  Friday  he  left 
little  behind,  I'm  certain,  In  a  monetary  way. 
He  left  a  great  legend  and  his  museum  and 
many  happy  memories  I  was  happy  to  share. 
The  museum,  however,  was  his  pride  and 
Joy  because  It  represented  to  T.  Joe  the  real 
West  that  he  saw  dying  In  his  watery  green- 
ish eyes  In  the  final  years. 

The  Wyoming  he  was  born  In  nearly  88 
years  ago  was  a  raw,  wide  open  territory 
shared  by  Indians  and  the  Invading  whites — 
among  whom  was  his  father,  Thomas  Joseph 
CahlU,  "Roarln'  "np"  from  Tlpperary  who 
was  quartermaster  and  horse  wrangler  for  the 
U.S.  Cavalry  at  Fort  Carlln  outside  Cheyenne, 
where  T.  Joe  was  born. 

As  a  boy  Joe  helped  wrangle  horses  and 
then  helped  his  father  In  the  freighting 
business.  Why  Joe  ran  a  team  that  dredged 
the  foundations  for  the  Wyoming  State 
Capltol. 

He  was  Insurance  salesman,  fireman, 
sheriff,  chief  of  Cheyenne  police,  and  prime 
mover  in  the  founding  of  the  Cheyenne  fron- 
tier days,  the  daddy  of  them  all. 

He  had  a  sense  of  history  that  was  hap- 
pening around  him  and  he  squirreled  away 
many  mementoes — paintings,  photographs, 
letters,  the  fiotsam  and  Jetsam  of  those  pio- 
neer Wyoming  days. 

The  photographs  are  remarkable  because 
they  are  a  running  history  of  Wyoming  with 
T.  Joe  In  most  of  them  standing  with  famous 
Indian  chiefs,  the  first  rodeo  hands,  scouts, 
cavalry  greats,  great  lawmen,  great  outlaw- 
men,  celebrities,  dignitaries. 

In  his  basement  Is  a  strand  of  the  rope 
with  which  he  carried  out  the  execution  of 
Tom  Horn,  the  hired  gun  who  bloodied  up 
Wyoming  ranges  In  the  days  of  the  cattle 
wars.  And  there  Is  the  limb  from  which  the 
famous  Cattle  Kate,  the  woman  rustler,  was 
hanged  In  1893. 

There  are  cavalry  horns,  rowels,  spurs, 
peace  pipes,  headresses  he  got  In  tribal  cere- 
monies, wampum,  fire  horns,  badges  from 
the  most  famous  firemen  and  policemen  of 
his  times. 

The  cowboy  art  and  photographs  are  price- 
less— pictures  of  the  early  pokes  of  the  2-Bar 
Warren  Ranch  at  Chugwater,  the  Y  Cross  at 
Horse  Creek,  Charlie  Irwin's  Y-6.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  first  rodeos  with  the  early 
greats — Thad  Sowder,  Harry  Brennan,  Sam 
Scobey,  Clayton  Danks,  BlU  Pickett,  WUl 
Rogers,  and  Buffalo  BUI  Cody. 

I  hear  talk  Cheyenne  wants  to  do  some- 
thing with  T.  Joe's  home,  the  basement  of 
which  Is  filled  with  these  priceless  histori- 
cal treasures.  Why  not  take  It  over  and 
create  a  memorial  called  the  T.  Joe  CahlU 
Museum  of  Western  Americana? 


From  10  to  11  o'clock,  those  watching 
Channel  4  became  a  part  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition,  which  began  at 
St.  Louis,  Mb..  In  1804,  and  ended  2  years 
later  on  the  Pacific  shore  of  Oregon. 

This  program  and  the  excellent  review 
it  received  from  Washington  Post  Critic 
Lawrence  Laurent  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  me,  not  only  as  a  member  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission, 
but  also  because  a  portion  of  the  docu- 
mentary was  filmed  in  Wyoming. 

Producer  Ted  Yates,  formerly  of 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Is  an  old  and  valued 
friend.  He  did  indeed  take  on— in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Laurent — "a  most  difficult 
assignment  when  he  decided  to  film  'The 
Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark.'  " 

Mr.  Yates,  his  writers,  and  the  camera- 
men produced  a  most  remarkable  story 
of  an  unforgettable  journey.  They  also 
produced  a  chronicle  of  the  destruction 
of  the  tribes  and  wildlife  that  once  in- 
habited the  Northwest  Passage  country. 
The  filming  was  made  even  more  re- 
markable, by  Producer  Yates'  ability  to 
find,  for  the  filming,  tracts  of  wilderness 
unspoiled  by  excesses  of  man  and  In- 
dustry. 

I  commend  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Ted  Yates,  and  all  who  acted  and 
took  part  in  the  filming  of  "The  Jour- 
nals of  Lewis  and  Clark,"  and  I  request 
that  the  Laurent  column  be  published 
In  the  Record,  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THE  JOURNALS  OF  LEWIS  AND 
CLARK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  viewers  on  NBC  were  privileged  to 
witness  one  of  the  finest  documentaries 
yet  produced  by  the  skill  and  expertise 
of  American  television. 


Historic  Expedition  Reviewed  Tonight 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 
Preview:  Producer  Ted  Yates  took  on  a 
most  difficult  assignment  when  he  decided  to 
film  "The  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark." 
The  filming  demanded  physical  endurance, 
enormous'  logistics  problems  and  It  faced 
the  unalterable  fact  that  little  Is  left  In  the 
United  States  that  was  seen  by  the  adven- 
ttu-ers  during  the  years  1804-06. 

On  that  remarkable  expedition,  Meri- 
wether Lewis  and  George  Rogers  Clark  lost 
only  one  man,  a  sergeant  who  died  of  a  rup- 
tured appendix.  During  the  filming,  one 
m^ri  was  IclUed.  He  was  a  pilot  who  worked 
rounding  iip  antelope. 

Neither  Yates  nor  NBC  executives  will  dis- 
cuss the  cost  of  this  1-hour  program.  It 
was  as  expensive  as  any  television  documen- 
tary ever  made.  But  whatever  the  cost,  the 
results  are  worth  the  money. 

What  Yates,  along  with  Writer  Calvin 
Tomklns,  "Cameramen  Dexter  Alley  and 
Richard  Norllng,  and  Film  Editor  Georges 
Klotz  have  succeeded  In  doing  Lb  to  make 
every  viewer  a  participant  In  that  transcon- 
tinental journey. 

There  Is  -a  lot  of  blood  in  the  show.  Buf- 
falo were  killed,  antelope  were  shot  and  one 
sUver  tipped  grizzly  bear  died.  One  might, 
with  vaUdtty,  object  to  the  gore,  untU  he 
remembers  that  this  program  Is  supposed  to 
create  the  sights,  sounds  and  the  attitude  of 
a  more  violent  time. 

The  narrator  Is  Lome  Green,  the  man  with, 
the  rich  voice  who  is  known  as  Ben  Cart- 
wright  on '  "Bonanza."  His  work  on  "The 
Journals  oT  Lewis  and  Clark"  reminds  us, 
once  more,. that  Greene  was  Canada's  top  an- 
nouncer before  he  took  up  acting  and  resi- 
dence on  the  Ponderosa. 

Yates,  who  grew  up  In  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  used 
the  program  to  make  observations  on  topics 
about  which  he  feels  quite  strongly.  One 
Is  our  treatment  of  the  American  Indians. 
Another  Is  the  terrible,  tragic  waste  of  the 
Nation's  natural  beauty  and  scenic  splendor. 
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The  script  notes  that  the  friendly  Otos 
Indians  are  now  extinct;  that  a  million  buf- 
falo "were  killed  Just  for  their  tongues":  that 
for  80  years  the  Teton  Sioux  Indians  "fought 
their  losing  battle  with  the  white  man,"  and 
that  once  Lewis  and  Clnrk  had  explored  the 
West,  "the  days  of  the  plains  Indian,  as  well 
as  the  beaver,  were  numbered." 

There  is  particular  cloqvience  in  the  story 
of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians.  This  tribe  was 
friendly  for  "70  years,  until  a  long  succes- 
sion of  betrayals  and  broken  promises  forced 
the  Nez  Perce  to  revolt.  The  U.S.  Army  then 
destroyed  them." 

Along  with  pictures  aYid  Clark's  descrip- 
tion of  the  "remarkably  clear  Columbia 
River."  narrator  Greene  comments:  "that  re- 
markably clear  river  is  polluted  today  and 
no  longer  crowded  with  salmon." 

This  is  another  of  the  programs  that  must 
be  seen  in  color  for  full  enjoyment.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  program  that  has  permanent  value 
and  as  producer  Yates  said:  "You  wont  be 
able  to  do  such  a  show  a  few  years  from  now. 
Civilization,  in  the  name  of  progress,  will 
have  ruined  all  of  the  scenery." 


OREGON  LEGISLATURE  CALLS  FOR 
CONTINUATION  OF  VETERANS' 
ADIVnNISTRATION  DOMICILIARY 
AT  CAMP  WHITE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Oregon  Legislature,  now  in  session, 
recently  adopted  House  Joint  Memorial 
1,  which  states  in  clear  and  concise  terms 
the  need  for  continuing  the  Veterans' 
Administration  domiciliary  at  White 
City.  Medford.  Oreg.  The  resolution 
speaks  for  itself;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  1 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  the  Honorable 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States    of    America,    in    Congress    As- 
sembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  53d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  planned  closure  of  White  City 
Domiciliary.  Medford.  Oreg..  has  been  an- 
nounced: and 

Whereas  the  domiciliary  provides  a  much- 
needed  facility  for  veterans  with  disabilities 
which  incapacitate  them  from  earning  a 
living  but  which  are  not  so  severe  as  to  re- 
,  quire,  hospitalization:  and 

Whereas  the  domiciliary  has  a  waiting  list 
and  operates  at  less  cost  than  a  hospital  can; 
and 

Whereas  t'le  domiciliary  houses  1.015 
members  and  employs  202  persons;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  domiciliary.  Its 
employees  and  their  families  have  become 
part  of  the  Medford  community;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  closing  has  been 
protested  by  the  Oregon  Departments  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  the  United  Labor  Lobby  of 
Oregon,  consisting  of  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO 
and  Independent  unions  in  Oregon,  and  ty 
the  Oregon  State  Grange;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  memorialized  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
White  City  Domiciliary. 


(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation. 


ELDERCARE 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  weeks  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  in  promoting  what 
it  has  chosen  to  call  "eldercare."  "El- 
dercare,"  presumably,  is  the  AMA's  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

The  current  issue  of  Consumer  Re- 
ports contains  an  excellent  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  "eldercare"  in  relation  to 
the  King-Anderson  bill.  I  believe  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  find  the  article 
instructive  and  enlightening.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled  "Medicare  Versus  the  AMA's 
Latest  Substitute,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obje/ction,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  Consumer  Reports  for  March  1965] 

Medicare  Versus  the  AMA's  Latest 
Substitute 

After  two  decades  of  effort.  1965  appears 
to  be  the  year  for  medicare — a  federally  ad- 
ministered national  hospital  Insurance  plan, 
financed  through  social  security  contribu- 
tions for  persons  over  65.  This  time  the  ad- 
ministration's medicare  bill  seems  assured 
of  passage.  As  usual,  though,  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  proposed  a  last-gasp 
substitute.  A  comparison  of  the  two  pro- 
posals is  instructive. 

The  medicare  bill  may  of  course  be  altered 
In  the  legislative  process,  but  its  four  basic 
provisions  are  not  likely  to  be  changed  sig- 
nificantly. They  can  be  outlined  briefly.  For 
those  over  65,  medicare  would: 

Pay  the  full  costs  of  up  to  60  days  of  hospi- 
talization (in  ward  or  semiprivate  accommo- 
dations), minus  a  first-day  deductible,  for 
each  benefit  period  (which  begins  on  the 
first  day  of  hospitalization  and  ends  when- 
ever the  patient  has  accumulated  90  days 
out  of  the  hospital  within  a  period  of  180 
days). 

Provide  for  an  additional  60  days  of  post- 
hospital  care  for  each  illness  in  a  convales- 
cent or  rehabilitation  center  operating  under 
an  agreement  with  a  hospital  (not  an  ordi- 
nary, custodial-care  nursing  home). 

Pay  for  up  to  240  home  nursing  visits  a 
year  under  medical  supervision,  in  programs 
organized  by  nonprofit  voluntary  or  public 
agencies. 

Provide  payment  for  hospital  outpatient 
diagnostic  services  and  tests,  minus  a  deduct- 
ible that  would  exclude  routine  low-cost 
laboratory  or  other  diagnostic  procedures. 

These  provisions  would  be  financed  by  an 
increase  in  the  social  security  withholding 
tax.  Ultimately,  a  citizen  would  contribute 
(to  a  special,  separate  health  care  trust  fund 
within  the  social  security  system)  0.45  per- 
cent of  his  earnings  up  to  $5,600,  and  his 
employer  would  contribute  an  equal  amount. 
Special  provision  would  be  made  for  those 
now  over  65  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security  through  the  Government's  general 
fund. 

The  medicare  program  gives  the  citizen 
free  choice  of  physician  and  hospital.  It 
does  not  pay  the  costs  of  doctor  bills,  out- 
of-hospltal  drugs,  prolonged  or  catastrophic 
illness  requiring  long,  continuous  hospitali- 
zation, or  extended  custodial  care  in  nursing 
homes. 


CU's  medical  consultants  believe  that  this 
is,  by  and  large,  a  sound  basic  package.  The 
60-day  provision  would  encompass  all  but 
about  5  percent  of  the  usual  hospital  stays 
of  older  persons,  and  the  extended-care  pro- 
posal would  both  relieve  the  pressure  on  gen- 
eral hospital  beds  and  spur  the  construction 
of  badly  needed  convalescent  and  rehatalllta- 
tion  facilities  in  many  communities.  Serv- 
ices of  this  kind  are  essential  In  many  in- 
nesses  following  their  acute  stage  and  prior 
to  the  time  a  patient  can  return  to  his 
home  or  transfer  (If  necessary)  to  a  custodial 
Institution. 

The  provision  for  organized  home  nursing 
services  has  obvious  value:  such  services 
often  preclude  the  nerd  for  hospitalization 
and  permit  earlier  discharge  from  hospital  or 
convalescent  center.  Outpatient  diagnostic 
services  also  are  capable  of  averting  many 
costly  hospitalizations  by  encouraging  the 
early  detection  and  treatment  of  disease — at  a 
time  when  it  may  be  cured  or  controlled  by 
relatively  simple  short-term  procedures. 

Since  the  heaviest  health  cost  of  the  elder- 
ly is  hospitalization,  the  medicare  coverage 
could  make  it  financially  possible  for  the 
first  time  for  many  citizens  to  purchase 
voluntary  insurance  (of  the  Blue  Shield 
type)  to  cover  physicians'  bills  and  other 
supplementary  costs. 

The  AMA  substitute  for  medicare  at  first 
glance  seems  Invitingly  comprehensive.  (It 
is.  in  fact,  a  resurrection  of  proposals  made 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration  that 
the  AMA  bitterly  opposed  at  the  time,  and 
again  just  a  few  months  ago  at  its  house  of 
delegates  meeting.  The  AMA  now  refers  to 
its  "new"  proposal  as  a  "redefinition"  of 
policy.)  The  AMA  substitute  simply  pro- 
poses the  use  of  State  and  Federal  funds  to 
buy  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  or  commercial 
health  Insurance  for  Indigent  persons  over 
65 — it  does  not  say  how  the  funds  would  be 
raised.  In  the  absence  of  a  social  security 
tax. 

The  proposal  does  say,  however,  that  a 
means  test  would  be  required  to  determine 
the  eligible  p>oor.  with  the  States  using  State 
and  Federal  money  to  pay  all,  some,  or  none 
of  the  Insurance  premium  cost,  depending 
on  the  citizen's  qualification  under  the 
means  test.  Means  tests  are — moral  con- 
siderations aside — enormously  expensive  and 
difficult  to  administer.  Furthermore,  the 
program  would  be  administered  by  the 
States,  raising  the  possibility  that  there 
would  be  50  different  kinds  of  governmental 
machinery,  eligibility  standards,  and  pay- 
ment procedures.  (Under  some  State  rules 
setting  eligibility  for  help  under  the  current 
Kerr-Mills  law.  ownership  of  property  or 
even  ability  of  one's  children  to  pay  can 
make  an  old  person  Ineligible.) 

The  subsidized  insurance  would  pay  for 
physicians'  and  surgeons'  bills  and  drug 
costs  as  well  as  hospital  bills,  and  an  AMA 
statement  asserts  that  this  would  be  "com- 
prehensive health  care"  and  not  "limited  to 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  representing 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  sickness."  As 
CU  has  pointed  out.  however,  this  "fraction" 
covers  the  heaviest,  the  most  financially 
crippling  share  of  the  burden.  Further- 
more, since  the  AMA  has  not  spelled  out  spe- 
cifically what  the  private  insurance  would 
cover  (and  In  existing  voluntary  Insurance 
policies,  cash  benefits,  days  of  coverage,  and 
other  provisions  vary  widely  from  plan  to 
plan  and  from  area  to  area) ,  it  Is  difficult  to 
tell  how  "comprehensive"  the  protection  of 
the  AMA's  proposal  would  be. 

The  current  medicare  proposal,  obviously, 
will  not  solve  every  aspect  of  the  Nation's 
health  problems,  even  for  those  over  65.  It 
does  not  and  cannot  guarantee  good  medi- 
cal care  to  its  beneficiaries,  and  It  pajs  rela- 
tively little  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
services  it  pays  for  (though  the  bill  does  con- 
tain a  provision  for  periodic  review,  by  the 
medical  staffs  of  participating  hospitals,  of 
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the  necessity  for  hospitalisation,  length  of 
stay,  and  other  such  fea|tures).  However, 
It  is  a  significant  beginning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VIETNAM  CRISIS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  days  there  has  emerged  here 
on  this  floor  an  expression  of  views  on 
the  great  crisis  in  Vietnam  that  seems 
to  have  flowered  into  what  some  choose 
to  call  the  great  debate.  To  the  extent 
that  it  can  in  truth  remain  a  great  de- 
bate, it  can  serve  well  the  best  interest  of 
our  country's  concern  about  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

In  the  course  of  the  floor  debate,  I  ad- 
dressed myself  some  few  days  ago  to  the 
two  central  questions  at  issue:  First, 
why  not  negotiate  now;  and,  second,  if 
there  are  to  be  no  negotiations  now,  what 
policy  can  we  best  purBue  that  affords 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  stabilize  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  world  at  the  same 
time  that  we  best  preserve  the  chances 
for  an  acceptable  settlement  in  the  Far 
East? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  that  of 
negotiations  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
Is  unthinkable  to  undertake  them  at  this 
moment.  They  could  only  be  interpreted 
in  Hanoi  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  however 
else  we  might  intend  them.  To  invite 
in  North  Vietnam  the  conclusion  that  we 
lead  from  fear  or  weakness  could  only 
risk  an  explosive  impasse  unintended  by 
either  side.  If  indeed  it  is  true  that 
North  Vietnam  believes  that  we  intend  to 
pull  out  and  go  home,  and  if  it  is  like- 
wise true  that  the  Pa*esident  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port his  policy  genuinely  intend  to  have 
us  stay,  there  are  thus  the  makings  for 
the  type  of  international  explosion  that 
could  lead  irresponsibly  to  a  war  that  no 
one  wants.  It  would  be  war  by  accident 
or  by  misunderstanding. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  clear  the  air  and 
to  remove  the  uncertainties,  at  least  on 
our  side,  it  is  important  that  we  address 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  and,  through 
them,  to  Peiping  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
declaration  of  the  American  intention  to 
remain  in  southeast  Asia.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  this  intent  beyond 
any  misunder.standing  that  I  have  sug-. 
gested  a  firm  six-step  approach  which, 
in  my  judgment,  would  achieve  that  end. 
That  approach  includes  the  following 
measures : 

First.  We  should  make  crystal  clear 
to  both  Hanoi  and  to  Peiping,  and  in- 
cidentally to  the  world  at  large,  that  we 
have  no  territorial  ambitions  anywhere 
in  Asia — or  around  the  globe,  for  that 
matter;  and  that  we  have  no  designs  on 
their  government  or  their  internal  poli- 
tics.   They  must  wrestle  with  their  own 


internal    futures,    so    far    as    we    are 
concerned. 

Second.  We  should  announce  the 
drawing  of  a  firm  line  along  the  17th 
parallel  and  projected  westward  along 
a  route  to  conform  with  the  independent 
status  of  the  other  countries  bordering 
on  China,  making  it  clear  that  we  intend 
to  tolerate  no  breeches  of  that  line;  and 
that,  starting  along  the  17th  parallel, 
the  Vietcong  infiltrations  from  the  north 
must  cease  at  once. 

Third.  If  within  a  specified  number  of 
days  the  Vietnamese  do  not  cut  off  their 
probing  activities  across  the  line,  we 
should  announce  our  intention  to  bomb 
all  military  bases,  airfields,  marshaling 
areas,  and  encampments  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Fourth.  If  this  still  does  not  persuade 
them  of  our  intention  to  stand  in  south- 
east Asia,  then  we  should  announce  that 
we  will  proceed  to  the  bombing  of  logistic 
targets— bridges  and  transportation 
lines. 

Fifth.  Should  the  above  measures  still 
not  persuade  the  Vietcong  of  our  full 
Intentions,  we  should  also  announce  that 
we  shall  next  proceed  to  the  bombing  of 
industrial  centers  and  other  obvious  sup- 
ply targets  in  support  of  their  military 
effort. 

Sixth.  Simultaneously,  we  should 
make  clear  that  we  are  ready  to  talk, 
that  we  are  prepared  to  negotiate  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  in  Indochina.  We 
should  make  clear,  however,  that  the 
17th  parallel  and  the  land  below  it  are 
not  negotiable. 

The  advantage  of  this  approach  would 
be  first,  to  strengthen  our  bargaining 
position  at  such  a  time  as  negotiations 
would  seem  to  become  practicable;  and 
second,  to  remove  all  uncertainties  in 
the  minds  of  the  men  in  Hanoi  or  Pei- 
ping as  to  our  intentions.  It  would  leave 
up  to  them  the  clear-cut  decision  as  to 
whether  then  they  are  willing  to  talk 
terms  or  whether  they  are  wilUng  to 
plunge  the  region  into  large-scale  war- 
fare. 

In  the  latter  eventuaUty,  that  would 
be  their  decision,  not  ours.  In  any  case, 
we  would  not  be  stumbling  into  war  or 
retreating  into  it  piecemeal,  as  might 
conceivably  be  the  case  under  our  pres- 
ent policy  of  tit  for  tat.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  are  forced  to  assume 
the  worst,  but  hope  for  the  best.  Should 
the  worst  occur,  it  is  better  that  we  face 
it  now  in  a  position  of  relative  strength 
and  greater  capability,  rather  than  later, 
when  time  and  indifference  might  take 
the  same  frightful  course  in  regard  to 
national  capabilities  that  they  did  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  when  the  will 
to  resist  aggression  wavered. 

Because  this  proposal  has  engendered 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  since  I  first 
advanced  it  en  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 
on  February'  17,  1965,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
editorial  comment  on  the  proposal  from 
two  Wyoming  newspapers,  as  well  as  a 
transcript  of  a  radio  interview  by  the 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  In  the 
latter,  entitled  "Washington  Viewpoint," 
I  was  interviewed  by  Ann  M.  Corrick,  As- 
sistant Chief  of  "WBC  Washington  news 


bureau,  and  Pete  Clapper,  WBC  corre- 
spondent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  the  interview  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune. 

Feb.  18,  1965] 

Amen — Call  the  Reds'  Hand 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  living  is  the  un- 
expected: One  never  knows  what  might 
happen  next. 

Today,  we  have  been  rocked  to  our  Gold- 
water-MUlfer  buttons  by  a  statement  by  Sen- 
ator McG^E,  with  whom  we  have  quarreled 
on  many  occasions,  on  the  Vietnam 
situation. 

Differing  with  a  group  of  Senate  liberals, 
Mr.  McGee  says  this  country  ought  to  call 
the  hand  of  Red  China  and  the  Communiste 
"even  If  it  means  risking  full-scale  war." 

Says  the  Senator  from  Wyoming:  "If  Red 
China  Is  prepared  to  go  to  war  to  expand 
its  sphere  of  Influence  and  territory  in  south- 
east Asia,  we  might  as  well  find  that  out 
right  now,  before  It's  too  late." 

This  is  the  hottest  war-hawk  statement 
we  have  seen  since  the  Republicans  In  1962 
were  crying  for  aggressive  action  against  the 
Russian  meddling  in  Cuba;  but  it  is  one 
that  a  lot  of  citizens  will  support. 

McGee  says  that  to  negotiate  now  "Is  as 
unthinkable  as  it  was  to  negotiate  when  the 
Communists  threatened  to  take  West  Berlin 
and  Germany;  when  they  attempted  to  take 
Korea;  when  they  attempted  to  make  an 
armed  camp  of  Cuba." 

"Our  commitment  in  Vietnam  Is  no  less 
than  ovir  commitments  were  and  are  in  those 
other  areas  of  the  globe."  McGee  says. 

He  also  suggested  that  the  United  States 
deliver  an  ultimatum  to  the  Hanoi  regime 
"that  would  be  every  bit  as  serious  and  de- 
liberate as  the  late  President  Kennedy's  \ilti- 
matum  \o  Rvissla  during  the  Cuban  crisis." 

F\irthermore,  the  United  States  shovild 
serve  notice  It  will  no  longer  tolerate  infil- 
tration or  military  raids  in  Vietnam  below 
the  l^^th  parallel;  and  that  this  should  be 
coupled  with  a  realfirmation  that  this  coun- 
try has  no  desire  to  intrude  Into  North 
Vietnam  and  no  territorial  ambitions  in 
Asia. 

This  ^as  in  direct  contrast  and  opposition 
to  a  statement  issued  by  a  group  of  other 
Democratic  Senators  including  Senators 
Geoege  McGovern,  of  South  Dakota,  Stephen 
Young,  of  Ohio,  and  Frank  CHtmcH,  of 
Idaho,  that  this  country  ought  to  seek  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  stance  of 
Oregon's  Wayne  Morse  who  long  has  ques- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  at 
all.  Mr.  Morse  wants  the  United  States  out 
cf  there. 

In  fact.  It  even  is  a  stronger  statement 
than  one  issued  by  the  Republican  leader- 
ship yesterday,  which  was  praised  and  ac- 
cepted by  two  other  Democratic  Senators, 
Long,  of  Louisiana  and  Lausche,  of  Ohio. 
The  Republican  leaders,  Dirksen,  of  Illinois 
and  FoRB,  of  Michigan,  said  they  support 
President  Johnson's  action  In  ordering  strikes 
against  the  Communist  supply  bases  In  North 
Vietnam.'' 

But  Mr.  McGee  would  go  even  further.  He 
urges  action  which  would,  in  effect,  tell  the 
Red  Chinese,  "Put  up  or  shut  up." 

Mr.  McGee's  statements  are  the  most  ag- 
gressive we  have  heard  uttered  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation;  If  a  certain  person  whose 
initials  ate  BMG  had  made  such  statements 
a  few  months  ago,  the  outcries  against  him 
would  hive  been  even  greater  than  they 
were.        ! 

But  we  support  the  McGee  thesis  none- 
theless. It  is  time  to  call  the  hand  of  the 
Communists  in  Asia;  in  fact.  H  is  long  past 
due. 
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This  goes  beyond  what  President  Johnson 
has  said  thus  far,  which  Is  that  we  seek  no 
extension  of  the  war  there. 

Mr.  McGee  suggests  a  deadline  with  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  regime  being  warned  that  to 
cross  It  win  mean  dire  consequences.  He 
doesnt  say  what  the  consequences  should 
be  but  we  should  imagine  the  threat  is  one 
of  all-out  retaliation. 

Whatever  this  latter  might  be,  the  pro- 
posal Is  to  call  the  hands  of  the  Red  Chinese 
as  well  as  of  all  the  Communists;  and  we 
hope  the  Johnson  administration  will  hear 
and  act. 

We  <ytn  no  longer  procrastinate,  parley, 
and  persevere.  Time  Is  on  the  side  of  our 
enemies. 


from  the  ranks  of  the  free.  Others  are  en- 
dangered. As  long  as  we  don't  make  a 
stand   the   pattern    will    continue. 

We  must  stop  the  Communists  somewhere 
If  there  Is  to  be  any  Justification  for  the  term 
"peaceful  coexistence."  If  we  don't  do  it  in 
Vietnam  we  lose  the  confidence  of  the  rest 
of  the  free  world,  and  it's  unlikely  we'll 
have  the  guts  to  stop  them  some  place  in 
some  future  time.  If  we  do  stop  them 
here  and  hold  the  line,  then  it  could  mean 
an  end  to  future  communistic  encroach- 
ment. 

Senator  McGee  called  the  shot,  and  we 
think  that  we,  as  a  free  nation,  must  go 
along  with  that  call  if  we  hope  to  preserve 
our  freedom  for  our  children. 


[Prom  the  L.aramle  Dally  Boomerang,  Feb.  19, 
1965] 

Time  To  Call  the  Hand 

Vietnam  is  the  key  to  southeast  Asia. 
That  Is  the  primary  reason  why  the  Commu- 
nists are  seeking  to  infiltrate  the  area  and 
take  over  control  of  the  South  Vietnam 
Government.  That  is  the  reason  the  United 
States  is  just  as  stubbornly  trying  to  main- 
tain its  freedom. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  Vietnam  oc- 
cupies a  position  of  Importance  in  Asia.  It 
raises  a  surplu|  of  rice  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  hungerlls  an  always  present  feature. 
A  Communist?  victory  in  South  Vietnam 
would  flank  qi  vital  part  of  the  Asian  land 
mass,  setting  up  other  nations  for  conquest, 
and  third,  if  the  Communists  would  win, 
nations  threatened  by  them  could  have  no 
futvure  confidence  in  the  United  States. 

The  Vietcong  has  stepped  up  its  efforts  in 
South  Vietnam,  reportedly  on  orders  from 
Hanoi  in  North  Vietnam.  For  this  reason 
the  United  States  and  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment have  carried  out  retaliatory  raids 
into  North  Vietnam. 

We're  at  war  In  Vietnam  whether  it's  an 
official  or  recognized  war.  The  price  In 
American  lives  hasn't  been  as  high  as  It  has 
been  previously  in  other  areas,  but  one  life  Is 
a  high  price  to  pay.  That  price  Is  mounting 
dally  with  the  Vietcong  carrying  out  raids 
against  American  Installations.  Yet,  how 
can  we  say  the  price  is  too  high  if  the  effort 
results  in  freedom? 

We're  not  winning  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but 
then  neither  are  the  Communists. 

The  Vietcong  is  ahead  at  present  because 
of  propaganda  and  partly  because  the  will- 
power of  the  American  people  isn't  strong 
enough.  We  fight  In  Vietnam  against  the 
protests  of  many  of  our  leaders.  Many  urge 
negotiation,  others  suggest  withdrawal. 

We  protest  the  seemingly  lone  defense  of 
the  United  States  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism, but  somewhere  It  has  to  be  stopped. 
Many  say  we  should  let  Vietnam  go,  that  it 
Is  of  no  importance,  but  barring  its  im- 
portance for  the  above-named  reasons,  it's 
still  another  nation  in  the  communistic  plan 
to  take  over  more  and  more  territory,  and 
with  each  country  gained  the  Reds  grow  in 
strength. 

We  believe  that  our  country  is  the  best  in 
the  world.  We  feel  that  we  are  the  leader 
in  the  free  world,  but  If  we  are.  then  we  have 
to  take  the  lead  in  defending  that  freedom. 

Senator  Gale  McGee  said  Wednesday  that 
the  United  States  "should  call  the  hand  of 
Red  China  and  the  Communists  in  South 
Vietnam  even  if  It  means  full  scale  war." 

We've  lived  for  several  years  under  the 
premise  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
Communists,  yet,  all  of  that  time  the  Com- 
munists have  had  world  designs,  working 
to  infiltrate  various  countries  as  they  did 
In  Cuba,  taking  over  against  the  wishes  of 
the  majority.    These  countries  have  fallen 


Washington  Viewpoint 
Miss  CoRRicK.  Good  evening.  This  Is  Ann 
Corrick  with  Pete  Clapper  In  the  Senate 
radio-television  gallery  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Our  guest  on  Washington  Viewpoint  this 
evening  is  Democratic  Senator  Gale  McGee, 
of  Wyoming,  a  former  university  history 
professor,  who  was  reelected  last  November 
to  his  second  term  in  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator McGee  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Commerce,  and  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees. 

Senator,  a  full-scale  great  debate  appears 
to  be  developing  in  the  Senate  over  Vietnam 
and  the  Communist  Infiuence  in  southeast 
Asia.  For  your  part,  you  have  said  we  should 
call  the  hand  of  Red  China  and  the  Commu- 
nists even  If  It  means  risking  full-scale  war. 
Red  China  already  has  exploded  one  nuclear 
device  and  the  State  Department  says  It  has 
reason  to  believe  she  will  touch  off  another 
one  any  day.  Doesn't  that  mean  that  a  full- 
scale  war  means  nuclear  war?  And  Isn't 
that  too  high  a  price  to  pay  to  save  a  country 
that  doesn't  appear  to  have  the  determina- 
tion to  save  itself? 

Senator  McGee.  Well,  you  ask  a  very  deep 
question  and  a  very  long  question,  in  terms 
at  least  of  the  reply.  First,  the  stakes  are 
high  in  Vietnam.  I  view  Vietnam  as  the 
last  in  a  link  of  crisis  areas  that  have  to  be 
stabilized  before  the  world  is  fully  bal- 
anced— its  stability  restored  in  the  wake  of 
the  last  World  War.  You  can  draw  a  line 
now  from  Finland  all  the  way  across  Eastern 
Europe  and  across  northern  Greece  and  Tur- 
key and  Pakistan  and  India  to  the  China 
Sea,  and  that  line  is  not  crossed  recklessly 
by  either  side,  until  you  get  to  southeast 
Asia.  The  world  will  not  be  back  in  balance 
until  that  line  is  drawn  firmly.  If  we  don't 
draw  it  firmly,  southeast  Asia  goes  to  the 
Chinese  or  Communists.  That  is  enough 
with  its  resoiirces  to  unbalance  the  world. 
So  what  I'm  saying  Is  that  the  same  price  we 
risked  at  Berlin,  that  we  risked  In  Greece, 
which  was  all-out  war,  if  they  wanted  to  go 
that  far,  that  we  risked  in  Korea,  has  to  be 
risked  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  this  a 
probing  action  that's  going  on  there,  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  other  areas  of  the  globe. 
They're  testing  us  out,  but  we  have  to  assume 
the  worst,  and  hope  for  the  best.  And  that 
was  the  reason  for  my  reference,  that  if  they 
chose  this  to  be  the  occasion  for  war,  that 
would  be  their  choice — better  we  learn  It 
now  rather  than  discover  it  piecemeal  much 
later  under  less  favorable  circumstances. 

Miss  Corrick.  Do  you  really  believe  that  at 
this  stage  In  the  game  and  considering  the 
alliance  with  Hanoi  and  Peiplng  and  Moscow, 
that  the  Communists  will  back  down  simply 
if  we  issue  an  ultimatum? 

Senator  McGee.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Only 
they  can  answer  that.  First,  I  don't  think 
that  Hanoi  is  too  comfortable  with  the  pros- 
pect of  China  moving  In.  I  think  Hanoi 
worries  as  much  about  Peiplng  as  do  the  rest 
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of  the  countries  In  southeast  Asia.  Secondly, 
I  don't  believe  that  the  Russians  relish  China 
dominating  this  large  and  fruitful  area  of 
the  world  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Russians. 
Therefore,  there  are  some  inhibiting  factors 
present.  The  other  Is  that  they  alone  can 
decide  whether  a  showdown  In  Vietnam  is 
worth  risking  their  current  emerging  econ- 
omy. China  doesn't  have  nuclear  capablli- 
ties,  won't  have  for  some  time  to  come.  She 
has  exploded  nuclear  devices.  Her  cities  are 
vulnerable.  Her  Industry  has  not  yet  really 
gotten  off  the  ground.  If  this  Is  what  she's 
ready  to  risk  now  in  an  all  out  war,  that's 
for  her  to  decide.  I  would  doubt  that  she 
would,  but  if  she  does,  it's  better  we  know 
that  now  when  we  have  every  measurable 
advantage  of  striking  capability  than  to  dis- 
cover it  as  we  discovered  it  with  Mr.  Hitler 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  then  in  Poland,  where 
we  surrendered  to  an  aggressor  one  step  at 
a  time.  I  think  that  it's  Imperative  to  force 
a  showdown. 

Miss  Corrick.  If  we  should  force  a  show- 
down, which  side  would  Russia  go  on? 

Senator  McGee.  My  guess  is  that  Russia 
would  probably  applaud  any  kind  of  an  open 
conflict  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Ameri- 
cans.   It  gives  Russia  a  free  hand. 

Miss  Corrick.  You  mean  she'd  stay  out? 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  that  she  would 
stay  out,  as  she  did  in  the  Far  East  in  World 
War  II  until  it  could  be  determined  what 
the  shape  of  It  was  going  to  be.  It's  to  her 
advantage.  There  are  three  giants  In  the  /^ 
world — two  real  giants — Russia  and  the  Unit-  •' 
ed  States.  China  is  only  a  budding  giant,  a 
long  way  from  arriving  yet.  And  I  think 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  get  directly  in- 
volved, would  not  find  It  desirable  to  do  so,  or 
fruitful  to  do  so.  Every  advantage  would  ac- 
crue to  them  not  to  do  so.  There's  no 
friendship  of  any  substantive  sort  between 
Peiplng  and  Moscow.  Historically  there's 
never  been.  There's  not  about  to  be  now. 
And  I  think  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view, 
there  would  be  no  rearon  for  Involvement 
there.  They're  not  deeply  Involved  In  south- 
east Asia  even  at  this  time.  This  has  been 
largely  a  Chinese  affair. 

Miss  Corrick.  They're  not  supplying  aid  to 
the  Vietcong? 

Senator  McGee.  No.  They  haven't  been 
Involved  there  in  any  way  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
This  has  been  pretty  much  preempted  by 
China.  They're  making  noises  now,  but 
that's.  I  think,  for  propaganda  purposes  in 
the  Communist  world,  rather  than  for  any 
realistic  purpose  of  our  own  world. 

Miss  Corrick.  Pete  Clapper. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  McGee,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  concern  expressed  on 
the  Senate  floor,  but  not  many  positive  pro- 
posals for  what  to  do  about  South  Vietnam. 
And  you  have  a  plan  of  action.    What  Is  It? 

Senator  McGee.  Well,  the  first  plan  of 
action,  in  my  Judgment,  is  that  we  dare  not 
negotiate  right  now.  I  think  we've  got  to 
be  sure  that  we  don't  do  the  wrong  thing. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  seek  negotia- 
tions right  now.  And  that's  important. 
And  that's  been  the  real  nub  of  the  debates 
In  the  Senate  this  past  week  There's  been 
a  drive  on  by  some  of  the  very  excellent 
Senators  to  demand  negotiations  at  this 
time.  The  reason  I  say  thl.«:  Is  not  the  time  Is 
that  we  have  reason  to  know  that  Hanoi  and 
Peiplng  both  are  convinced  we're  going  to 
get  out  of  there;  if  not  this  week,  next  year. 
And  that  time  is  on  their  side.  There- 
fore, they're  not  Interested  in  negotiating  In 
realistic  terms. 

The  noises  that  are  being  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  protestations  that  are 
being  made  in  some  portions  of  the  press, 
all  are  taken  10,000  miles  away  as  Indications 
that  America  is  beginning  to  waiver  In  Its 


position  In  southeast  Asia,  and  therefore,  If 
we  were  to  approach  now  on  negotiation, 
after  these   alrstrikes   that  they   have  just 
made  on  our  airfields  and  our  billets  and 
other  installations  in  South  Vietnam,  It  could 
only,  and  would  only  be  interpreted  by  them 
as  leading  from  weakness.     Now  you  and  I 
know  that  we're  going  to  stay.   The  American 
President  has  made  it  clear  that  we're  going 
to  stay.     But  what  we  know  is  irrelevant. 
What  the  Commvmists  think  is  what  really 
counts  because  that's  what  motivates  them. 
And  they're  confident,  even  as  illustrated  in 
the  conservations  that  Edgar  Snow  had  not 
very  long  ago  with  Mr.  Mao,  that  we're  going 
to  be  out  of  there  In  a  measurable  period  of 
time.    That's  why  we  dare  not  negotiate  now. 
So  I  propose  that  we  serve  an  ultimatum  on 
North  Vietnam  which  says  that  the  infiltra- 
tion  of    northern    troops    across    the    17th 
parallel  must  stop  at  once,  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  stop — x  number  of  days.    If  they 
continue   to   cross   the   line,    then   we   tell 
them — we  will  have  warned  them — we  bomb 
every  bona  fide  milltaay  installation — that 
means,  every  encampment,  every  barracks, 
every  airfield,  that  sort  of  thing,  in  North 
Vietnam.     If  they  still  think  that's  a  Joke, 
that  it's  only  bluff,  then  after  the  passage  of 
a  specified  number  of  preannounced  days, 
we  then  would  bomb  all  of  the  logistical  fa- 
cilities— the  bridges,  the  highways,  the  rail- 
roads.   And  if  this  still  hasn't  communicated 
in  a  language  that  they  alone  seem  to  under- 
stand  when   the   chips   are  down,   then  we 
should  announce  that  we  will  bomb  the  in- 
dustrial centers.    That  would  be  the  planned, 
announced,  and  scheduled  acceleration  of  the 
war.    The  purpose  would  be,  not  to  spread 
the  war,  but  to  write  In  strong,  unadulter- 
ated terms,  our  intentions  to  stay  there.    I 
think  this  would  have  a  great  advantage  in 
clearing  the  air  and  getting  through  to  both 
Hanoi  and  Peiplng.     We  should  accompany 
this  ultimatum  with  a  very  clear  statement 
again  that  we  don't  want  their  country,  we 
don't  want  their  govesmment,  we  have  no 
territorial  ambitions  in  Asia,  but  we  do  in- 
tend to  keep  them  north  of  the  17th  parallel 
and  nothing  below  the  17th  is  negotiable.    I 
think  those  are  the  terms  In  which  we  ought 
to  speak,  and  that  does  raise  the  question 
whether  Hanoi  would  accept  it  or  not.    May- 
be they  won't.    I  think  this  will  hurt  Hanoi 
enough  that  they  would  have  to,  but  it  leads 
us  inescapably,  then  would  China  decide  that 
she  had  to  go  into  the  war.    And  I  think  it's 
time  we  know  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  McGee,  two  practical 
questions:  Do  you  think  that  our  side  could 
tell  if  the  infiltration  is  coming  to  an  end 
at  X  number  of  days?  Is  this  possible  in  that 
Jungle? 

Senator  McGee.  Yes.  I  think  without  be- 
traying any  classified  Information,  we  know 
who  comes  across,  where  they  cross,  where 
they  came  from  in  crossing,  where  they  go 
after  they've  gotten  across.  Our  intelligence 
there  is  not  without  some  real  strength. 

Mr.  Clapper.  OK.  TTie  next  question  is. 
Do  you  think  that  bombing  would  be  enough? 
This  is  a  backward  country,  this  North  Viet- 
nam. Does  bombing  really  knock  anything 
worthwhile  out? 

Senator  McGee.  Bombing  doesn't  knock 
armies  out. 

Mr.  Clapper.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McGee.  But  bombing  knocks  out  a 
warwaging  capability.  Because  the  troops 
that  are  coming  Into  South  Vietnam  now  are 
highly  trained,  skilled  troops.  These  are  not 
the  inside  guerrillas  that  we've  been  talking 
about  for  several  years  over  there.  These  are 
highly  skilled,  highly  trained,  imported  guer- 
rilla fighters.  And  by  destroying  their  bases, 
you're  going  to  at  once  cut  down  their  source 
of  supply.    They'll  still  be  over  in  there.   You 


will  not  have  thrown  them  out  of  the  south. 
But  out  first  task,  it  seems  to  me  is  to  do 
two  things — cut  off  that  supply  and  commu- 
nicate the  message.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  Hanoi  to  continue  any  protracted  cam- 
paign except  on  the  isolated  guerrilla  basis. 
And  this  is  the  real  issue  at  stake  here.  Win- 
ning the  guerrilla  combat  is  quite  another 
problem.  That's  another  question.  But  we 
want  to  make  siire  that  Hanoi  understands 
that  by  carrying  this  along  in  a  delaying  way 
is  not  going  to  cause  the  Americans  to  pull 
out  or  to  get  tired  and  go  home. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  McGee,  you  touched 
on  something  a  little  while  ago  that  fas- 
cinates me.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Senators 
who  are  now  urging  negotiations  might,  in 
fact,  be  giving  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Com- 
munists and  thus  might  be  doing  a  disservice 
to  our  country? 

Senator  McGee.  Well,  I  think  that  these 
Senators  making  these  speeches  are  doing  a 
great  service  to  ovir  own  people.  I  think 
this  question  should  have  been  out  in  the 
open  and  being  debated  in  these  hard  terms 
long  ago.  That  has  been  one  of  our  blind 
spots.  I  do  think  that  the  Communists  will 
misread  and  misinterpret  these  remarks. 
And  to  that  extent,  it  is  unfortunate.  It  is 
even  dangerous.  But  nonetheless,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  that  thinks  that  you  ought  to 
shut  up  debate  on  a  great  question  such  as 
this.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  risks  that 
we  have  to  take  now  for  not  having  made  it 
clear  earlier  that  we  are  there  really  to  stay. 
Mr.  Clapper.  Senator,  one  last  question  on 
this  general  area.  Have  you  discussed  your 
proposals  with  the  White  House  yet? 

Senator  McGee.  I  have  sent  the  proposals 
to  the  White  House. 

Miss  Corrick.  Senator  McGee,  if  we  should 
reach  the  point  where  negotiation  would  be 
possible  and  honorable,  whom  would  we 
negotiate  with? 

Senator  McGee.  There  is  no  one  to  nego- 
tiate with  if  Hanoi  and  Peplng  won't  nego- 
tiate. Again,  negotiations  are  at  least  bi- 
lateral and  preferably  multilateral.  This 
could  include  third  powers,  at  least  in  initi- 
ating the  negotiations.  We  would  negotiate 
such  negotiations  depending  upon  the 
agenda  that  would  be  agreed  upon.  It  might 
be  limited  between  Hanoi  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese, with  us  as  participants  in  the  discus- 
sions. But  it  would  almost  certainly  have 
to  include  spokesmen,  unofficially  at  least, 
from  Peiplng.  Anyone  that  pretends  that 
we  can  isolate  this  whole  question  as  though 
Peiplng  didn't  exist  is  Just  playing  a  little 
game  of  fairy  tales,  and  you've  got  to  be 
realistic  about  it.  Peiplng  is  there  and  it's 
not  about  to  go  away,  and  it's  there  in  a  very 
sinister  way. 

Miss  Corrick.  If  we  get  Red  China  to  the 
conference  table,  wouldn't  that  be  de  facto 
recognition  of  Red  China,  which  we  have 
denied  up  to  this  point? 

Senator  McGee.  This  would  be  de  facto 
recognition  of  a  crisis  that  we're  willing  to 
talk  about. 

Miss  Corrick.  Wouldn't  that  lead  to  Red 
China's  admission  into  the  U.N.? 

Senator  McGee.  It  wouldn't  lead  to  that. 
But  it  would  be  talking  with  the  Chinese. 
We've  already  talked  to  the  Red  Chinese. 
We've  talked  to  Red  Chinese  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. We've  talked  to  the  Red  Chinese  in 
Geneva — that  is,  with  their  spokesmen.  And 
as  President  Kennedy  once  said,  we  must 
never  be  afraid  to  talk  with  anybody.  And 
I  mean  anybody.  We  must  always  be  will- 
ing to  negotiate  freely,  was  his  actual  phrase, 
but  we  should  never  be  willing  to  negotiate 
freedom.  And  I  think  that's  why  we  have 
to  draw  this  firm  line. 

Miss  CoBSiCK.  Doesn't  South  Vietnam  It- 
self present  a  problem  In  reaching  any  sort 


of  a  solution  to  this  problem?  It  keepe 
changing  its  government.  If  we  should  have 
negotiations,  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment might  change  overnight.    Who  would 

want  to  negotiate  with 

Senator  McGez.  The  basis  of  a  negotiation, 
in  my  judgment,  would  first  be  that  there 
will  bt  no  further  depredations  across  the 
17th  parallel.  They  would  center  arovmd 
the  terms  under  which  we  would  police  such 
a  firm  line.  That  would  then  stabilize  the 
situation,  much  as  it  did  the  38th  parallel 
in  Kca-ea.  That's  not  the  most  desirable 
settlement  in  the  world,  but  it's  a  pretty 
fair  substitute  to  all  of  the  bloodletting  that 
was  going  on  up  there.  We've  learned  to 
live  wdth  two  Koreas,  two  Berlins,  two  Ger- 
manys,  two  Chinas.  I  think  we  could  learn 
to  live  with  two  Vletnams.  And  I  think  that 
the  conditions  in  South  Vietnam  and  around 
Saigon  are  secondary  in  this  case.  The  pri- 
mary'consideration  is  to  prevent  the  break- 
through from  the  north.  The  basic  con- 
sideration is  to  rebalance  this  section  of  the 
world.  Having  done  that,  what  happens  to 
the  future  of  economic  development,  and 
the  political  matviring  of  South  Vietnam, 
are  secondary  issues,  which  we  have  an  In- 
terest in  only  as  people  who  wish  well  for 
all  nations,  but  it  should  not  become  a  point 
of  dictation  by  us.  We  can't  make  little 
democrats  out  of  those  people.  We  can't 
make  little  Americans  out  of  them.  And 
whatever  they  can  put  together  in  the  way 
of  their  own  independent  government  is  their 
business.  And  I  think  our  only  interest  Is 
in  that  one  word  "independent."  We  could 
not  care  less  what  type.  They're  not  going  to 
get  democracy  in  that  part  of  the  world  for 
a  hundred  years  or  50  years.  It  takes  a  long 
time.  We've  been  working  at  it  nearly  200, 
and  we  still  haven't  quite  arrived  in  the  true 
democratic  concept.  I  draw  the  parallel  very 
often  with  Greece.  In  Greece  we  plunged 
in  in  1946  and  1947  because  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat  to  the  north,  and  we  had  to 
back  the  wrong  guys  in  Greece  for  a  while 
in  order  to  win  the  first  round;  namely,  to 
keep  the  Communists  out  so  that  there  would 
be  time  for  Greece  to  become  more  demo- 
cratic and  more  economically  viable.  And 
I  think  the  parallel  is  not  without  its  point 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  McGee,  does  It  con- 
cern you  at  all  that  the  motive  of  some 
Pentagon  war  hawks  in  possibly  bombing 
North  Vietnam  might  be  an  escalation  of  the 
war  aimed  ultimately  at  destroying  the  Red 
Chinese  nuclear  plants? 

Senator  McGee.  Yes.  That  concerns  me  a 
great  deal.  I  don't  happ>en  to  believe  that 
this  at  any  time  ought  to  be  one  of  our 
motivations,  one  of  our  targets,  of  bringing 
it  to  a  head  for  that  reason.  I  would  bring 
it  to  a  head  only  as  the  last  recourse  by  be- 
ing realistic.  I  think  that  there  are  enough 
inhibiting  circumstances  present  in  Hanoi 
to  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  firm  and  con- 
trolled escalation  will  bring  about  a  realistic 
willingness  to  talk.  Only  if  that  fails  must 
we  then  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  But  I 
think  that  puts  It  clear  down  the  list, 
whereas  the  suggestion  that  you  just  made, 
Pete,  would  indicate  that  there  are  those 
manipulating  it  in  that  direction  as  the  pri- 
mary objective.    And  I  would  reject  that. 

Mr.  Clapper.  What's  your  own  feeling 
about  destroying  those  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
plants?    Should  we? 

Senator  McGee.  Well,  only  If  the  Chinese 
were  to  make  the  decision  that  this  waa 
worth  an  all-out  commitment  of  21/2  million 
trained  Chinese  military.  If  they  are  willing 
to  commit  that  to  this  real  estate  in  south- 
east Asia,  then  I  think  the  answer  i*  yes. 
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Miss  CoRRicK.  Aren't  you  worried,  Senator, 
that  people  might  start  calling  you  a  war- 
monger? ■> 

Senator  McGee.  Oh,  they  already  have 
started.  I  suppose  I'm  one  of  the  strangest 
ones  to  be  talking  this  language,  being 
dubbed  on  most  questions  a  liberal  and  all 
that,  but  I  likewise  would  like  to  be  realistic. 
And  the  risk  that  we  have  there  in  Vietnam 
right  now  is  exactly  the  risk  we  took  in  Ber- 
lin, exactly  the  same  risk.  That  was.  to  call 
the  Russian  hand.  It's  the  risk  we  took  in 
Cuba.  We  didn't  know  the  Russians  would 
back  down.  We  hoped  they  might.  But  we 
pledged  all-out  nuclear  war  if  necessary, 
backing  up  our  firm  line  beyond  which  we 
would  not  retreat. 

We  did  it  in  Greece — this  same  commit- 
ment was  made.  And  I  say  this  is  the  one 
language  that  these  fellows  can  understand 
in  the  critical  areas,  and  this  is  a  critical 
area. 

Miss  CoRRicK.  But  you  know,  now  today 
we've  got  these  terrible  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion— the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  nuclear 
bombs.     We  didn't  have  those  in  1947. 

Senator  McGee.  We  had  them  in  1962  when 
the  showdown  in  Cuba  came,  and  the  show- 
down in  Cuba  was:  Do  you  want  the  big  war? 
That  was  the  tUtimatum.  It's  language  that 
you've  got  to  be  prepared  to  use  and  back 
up,  not  bluff,  over  the  critical  points  around 
the  world.  And  I  classify  those  critical 
points  as  the  equivalent  of  Berlin  or  Ger- 
many, as  the  southeastern  part  of  E\irope — 
the  eastern  Mediterranean — and  as  south- 
eastern Asia.  The  wealth,  the  resources,  as 
well  as  the  people — not  to  mention  the  peo- 
ple— constitute  an  empire  that  can  affect  the 
rebalancing  of  the  world.  Japan  was  will- 
ing to  wage  World  War  II  to  get  it.  Britain 
waged  a  war  to  get  it.  Prance  waged  a  war 
to  get  it.  The  Dutch  did.  The  Portuguese 
did.  In  all  history  this  has  been  one  of  the 
great  balancing  contingents  in  this  thing  we 
call  the  balance  of  power.  I  think  that  the 
Chinese  and  the  Russians  fit  into  a  category 
that  Lord  Palmerston  once  described  best  of 
all  when  he  said:  "They  will  continually 
probe  outward  along  their  peripheries  seek- 
ing weakness;  finding  weakness  they'll  break 
through  and  grab  it,  but  finding  resistance, 
they  pull  away."  And  I  tljink  this  is  a 
probing  action  in  southeast  Asia.  And  I 
think  that's  the  reason  a  line  has  to  be 
drawn.  If  it's  the  issue  for  a  war,  then  I 
say  that  we've  got  to  know  that  now  rather 
than  discover  it  several  years  after  Munich. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  McGee,  you're  a 
Democrat.  Do  you  think  that  President 
Johnson  has  said  enough — has  told  the 
American  people  enough  about  this  war  in 
Vietnam? 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  all  of  us  have  failed 
to  tell  the  people  enough  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We've  talked  too  much  about  eco- 
nomic reforms,  and  land  reforms  and  the 
dreams  of  working  toward  democratic  gov- 
ernments, the  well-being  of  these  people,  of 
our  unselfish  motivations,  to  permit  time  to 
talk  about  the  harsh  realities  of  power  poli- 
tics. And  before  you  can  really  raise  the 
level  of  the  world,  you  have  to  restore,  in 
the  wake  of  any  war,  the  world  balance  of 
power.  It's  doing  that  that  is  really  the 
extension  of  the  war  itself,  and  who  wins 
that  phase  is  going  to  have  a  pretty  strong 
hand  in  the  shape  of  the  world  to  come. 
And  so  what  we've  been  waging  is  a  fight  ever 
since  1941,  clear  down  to  the  present,  for  a 
chance  to  have  a  voice  in  the  shape  of  the 
world  to  come.  And  people  sometimes  get 
impatient  and  think  that  what  we're  doing 
Is  trying  to  arrive  at  peace.  We  haven't  won 
the  chance  to  shape  the  peace  yet,  as  I  see  It. 
We're  still  fighting  for  that  chance. 


Mr.  Clapper.  Senator,  shouldn't  the  Presi- 
dent call  a  spade  a  spade  the  way  you  Just 
have?     Don't  you  think  he  should? 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  he  has  done  that 
In  the  last  several  weeks.  I  think  he's  laid 
the  cards  on  the  table  for  us,  but  this  has 
to  be  done  again  and  again  and  again,  in 
order  to  get  the  Idea  fully  understood  around 
the  country.  You  Just  don't  say  something 
once.  It's  been  a  long  time  coming.  But  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  phrased  in  these  terms 
bluntly.  And  I  think  while  the  people  may 
not  like  it,  I  think  our  people  would  rather 
know  it  as  the  truth  or  the  direction  things 
are  going,  and  they  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Miss  CoRRiCK.  Do  you  think  the  President 
is  firmly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  of  a 
policy — tactics  and  objectives  in  southeast 
Asia? 

Senator  McGee.  I  think  he  Is,  yes.  I  think 
that  he  understands  this  question  better 
than  any  of  us  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And 
when  It  really  comes  down  to  the  final  fate- 
ful moment,  he  and  he  alone  has  all  the 
facts  at  his  fingertips  and  only  he  can 
make  the  decision.  And  I'm  confident  that 
he  has  these,  that  he  knows  these,  and  that's 
the  reason  I  think  we  should  take  this  strong 
stand  and  support  the  position  that  he  is 
beginning  to  make  very  clear. 

Miss  CORRICK.  Thank  you.  Senator  McGee. 
I'm  sorry  we  have  to  bring  our  discussion  to 
a  close,  but  our  time  is  up.  Our  guest  on 
"Washington  Viewpoint"  this  evening  has 
been  Democratic  Senator  Gale  McGee,  of 
Wyoming.  This  is  Ann  Corrick  with  Pete 
Clapper  In  the  Senate  radio-television  gallery 
on  Capitol  Hill. 


May  you  always,  dear  sister,  enjoy  birthdays 

evermore, 
Happy  75th  birthday  from  the  Bronx  in  New 

York  State. 


Wyoming  Celebrates 

(By  Beth  Campbell) 

Wyoming  Is  the  home 

Of  majestic  Yellowstone. 

It  Is  the  land  in  which  not  too  long  ago 

Were  found  Indians  and  buffalo. 

Wyoming  has  great  geysers 

That  rise  so  very  high. 

They  seem  to  reach  the  sky. 

I  think  It  Is  in  order  to  brag  and  boast. 

For  the  geyser  known 

From  coast  to  coast 

Old  Faithful  Is  the  one. 

To  bring  endless  pleasure  and  lots  of  fun. 


POEMS  ON  WYOMING'S  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  previously,  the  year  1965  is 
a  landmark  year  for  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. Wyoming — the  Equality  State — 
this  year  marks  its  75th  anniversary  of 
statehood,  and  will  do  so  formally  at 
ceremonies  in  Cheyenne  on  July  10. 

Evidence  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  only  aware  of  Wyoming's 
diamond  jubilee,  but  also  will  aid  Wyo- 
mingites  everywhere  in  marking  the  an- 
niversary is  certainly  welcome.  Such 
evidence  has  come  to  me  from  Andrea 
DeMaio,  of  the  Holy  Family  Civics  Club, 
in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City.  She  en- 
closed some  poetry  composed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club  in  honor  of  Wyoming's 
diamond  jubilee.  In  behalf  of  all  Wyo- 
ming citizens,  I  express  my  thanks  to  the 
club  and  to  its  moderator,  Sister  Joan 
of  Arc,  for  their  interest  in  a  sister  State. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
poems  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

East  Greets  West 

(By  Carole  Lochard) 

Wyoming,  our  sister  State  of  diamond  Jubilee 

boast 
Greetings  from  New  York,  and  to  you  our 

birthday  toast. 
We  hope  your  mighty  forests   continue  to 

thrive  and  grow 
And  grasslands  furnish  health  and  hoe. 
May  your  rivers  and  valleys  flow,  run,  and 

blend,  . 

Your    canyons    and    your    mountains    y{)ur 

mightiness  contend. 


Our  44th  State 
(By  Lucille  Storen) 

In  this  year  of  Its  diamond  Jubilee, 
The  State  of  Wyoming  looks  back, 

A  glorious  page  In  our  country's  history 
It  presents;  not  much  does  It  lack. 

The  Wyoming  rodeo,  known  far  and  wide; 

Its  Indians,  Cheyenne  and  Crow; 
The  legendary  cowboys,  saddles  and  rawhide; 

This  State,  to  all  seekers,  will  show. 

A  State  In  1890,  yes,  Wyoming  Is  there. 
Forty-fourth  Is  Its  star  in  our  flag. 

We  know  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  say 
It  ever  dishonored  that  flag. 

Wyoming,  Wyoming,  pride  of  our  land, 

To  us  you  will  always  be 
A  loyal  State,  a  great  State,  beautiful  and 
grand. 

Spectacular,  amazing.  Oh!    We  all  agree. 


Treasure  State 
(By  John  Krantz) 

Wyoming!  Wyoming! 

Your  treasure  is  great. 
Some  are  hot  springs,  geysers. 

Yellowstone  National  too. 

Wyoming,  Wyoming, 

It  is  your  diamond  jubilee. 

The  Green  River  rendezvous. 
Could  only  be  for  you. 

Wyoming!  Wyoming! 

People  trot  your  land  of  late 
So  we  the  pupils  of  New  York  State 

Give  you  a  hand,  and  congratulate. 


/ 


A  Sister  State 
(By  Wanda  Kowalski) 
In  eighteen  himdred  ninety 

This  land  became  a  State 
And  nature  blessed  it  greatly 
With  forest,  cattle,  and  bait. 

You  recognize  this  place  too 

Where  resources  abound 
Wyoming,  peopled  with  races  two 

Has  a  wonderful  heritage  all  around. 

With  equality  a  password 

And  freedom  so  common  a  thing 

This   State    truly    must    be    rated   well 
So  its  praises  must  New  Yorkers  sing. 


Come  to  the  Jubilee 

(By  Eileen  Tils) 

Wyoming  land  of  beauty  and  grace 
Whose  heritage  Is  great. 


February  2Jf,  1$65 

Became  our  44th  State     1 
July  10, 1890,  is  the  dat4l 

Now  this  year  Wyomingltes  celebrate 

Their  diamond  Jubilee. 

All  their  festivities  you  can  see 

If  you  go  to  Wyoming  State. 

People  will  come  from  everywhere 
To  see  the  beauty  of  their  fair. 
Indian  girls  of  70  tribes 
Miss  Indian  American  to  try. 

Adventure  will  head  the  show. 
With  a  great  big  race,  you  know. 
If  you  want  adventure  and  fun. 
To  Wyoming  you  must  come. 
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WYOMii4a  Now 
(By  Rita  Moore) 

Where  the  Indians  vised  to  roam 
Is   where   some    had   to   make    their   home 
They  couldn't  resist  canyons  and  parks. 
The    State    where    geysers    still    can    spark. 

All  visitors  stop  and  stare  ' 

At  Old  Faithful  still  there. 
New  York,  go  to  Wyoming,  take  a  dare 
You  might  find  yourself  staying  there. 


INCREASE  OP  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
45)  to  amend  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  an  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  my  amendment,  No. 
42,  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
prevent    the    Inter-American   Develop- 


ment Bank  from  floating  in  the  United 
States  any  bond  issues  which  by  the 
natural  impact  of  such  flotation  would 
take  American  dollars  out  of  our  coun- 
try and  put  them  into  foreign  countries. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  as  to 
why  I  have  proposed  that  if  and  when 
more  money  is  subscribed  to  the  Inter - 
American  Development  Bank,  we  should 
prohibit  the  bank  from  selling  bonds  in 
the  United  States,  if  and  when  it  deter- 
mines to  procure  more  money  for  its 
operations.  That  question  is  quite  perti- 
nent, and,  of  course,  it  must  be  answered. 

Yesterday  I  made  the  statement  that 
last  week  there  was  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  dealing  with  gold.  We  discussed  the 
perilous  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves because  of  the  constant  movement 
of  gold  out  of  the  country. 

In  the  face  of  those  arguments,  but 
having  hanging  over  us  another  threat, 
which  was  of  greater  consequence,  we  de- 
cided to  remove  the  25 -percent  gold 
coverage  on  deposits  which  the  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
have  in  their  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

In  those  discussions  last  week  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  pointed 
out  the  gravity  of  the  issue  which  was  be- 
ing discussed,  and  in  effect  declared  that 
he  would  make  efforts  to  find  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  causes  of  the  outflow 
of  gold  would  be  removed. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  posed  the  question  to  him. 
He  asked  him  when  the  study  would  get 
underway.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
said  that  it  would  get  underway 
promptly. 

Does  my  amendment  propose  action 
which  would  help  to  solve  the  problem 
related  to  the  outflow  of  our  gold?  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  principal  issue  that  Sen- 
ators will  have  to  decide.  Am  I  on  sound 
ground  in  stating  that  any  future  bond 
issues  floated  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  will  have  to  be  floated  in 
foreign  countries,  particularly  Western 
countries,  and  possibly  in  Japan,  rather 
than  the  United  States? 

I  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  demon- 
strate, not  by  my  statements,  but  by  the 
statements  made  by  executive  officials  of 
the  Government,  and  principally  con- 
tained in  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  filed  in  January.  To  that  Eco- 
nomic Report  there  is  attached  a  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  message  is  predicated  upon  the  re- 
port. In  it  there  is  a  rather  broad  dis- 
cussion of  one  cause  of  the  drain  upon 
dollars  out  of  the  United  States  and  into 
foreign  countries,  where  they  are  used 
as  the  basis  for  demands  upon  our  gold 
reserves. 

On  page  72  of  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  1965  and  pages  follow- 
ing there  appear  statements  on  the  is- 
sue.   I  should  like  to  read  them: 

The  various  actions  taken  to  raise  domes- 
tlc  demand  and  to  adapt  monetary  policy  to 
the  dual  requirements  of  external  balance 
and  domestic  expansion  have  been  discussed 


above.  Other  measiires  taken  In  1961  and 
1962  and  reinforced  in  mld-1963  Included 
more  direct  efforts  to  stimulate  exports,  to 
reduce  the  Government's  contribution  to 
the  payments  deficit  through  its  oversea 
expenditures,  to  reduce  outflows  of  private 
capital,  and  to  moderate  the  growth  of  tour- 
ist outlays  abroad.  New  techniques  were 
devised  for  financing  the  deficit  In  ways  that 
would  minimize  gold  outflows  and  strength- 
en confidence  in  the  dollar. 

It  is  stated  in  the  message  that  in  1961, 
1962,  and  1963  the  Government  took  sev- 
eral steps  to  help  solve  the  problem  re- 
lated to  the  outflow  of  gold  which  con- 
fronted us.  First,  it  made  an  efifort  to 
stimulate  exports.  We  appropriated 
money  that  would  be  used  to  encourage 
exports  and  to  finance  exhibits  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  foreign  countries, 
where  our  manufacturers  would  have  an 
opportuiiity  of  showing  their  goods. 

Second,  we  attempted  to  reduce  the 
Government's  contribution  to  the  pay- 
ments deficit  through  its  oversea  ex- 
penditures ;  we  called  back  to  the  United 
States  the  families  of  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  that  were  in  foreign 
countries;  we  reduced  the  number  of  mil- 
itary men  that  we  had  in  foreigri  coun- 
tries— all  for  the  purposes  of  improving 
the  balance-of -payments  problem. 

Third,  we  reduced  the  outflow  of  pri- 
vate capital.  We  did  so,  or  tried  to  do  so, 
by  the  passage  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion bill. 

Fourth,  we  tried  to  moderate  the 
growth  of  tourist  outlays  abroad.  With 
respect  to  the  fourth  efifort,  not  much 
was  done.  We  had  a  program  to  induce 
American  citizens  to  view  America.  The 
President  called  upon  the  citizenry  to 
do  so.  But  in  my  judgment  the  program 
was  not  a  success.  The  dollars  which 
American  tourists  spenSta  Europe  and 
other  foreign  countries  in  1964  will  in  all 
probability  exceed  by  $1.5  billion  the 
money  spent  by  foreign  tourists  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  point  of  tourism, 
is  it  not  true  that  in  recent  days  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
another  public  appeal  for  Americans  vol- 
untarily to  restrict  their  travels  abroad 
and  see  America  first,  reviving  the  old 
slogan  "see  America  first"?  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  true.  My 
hope  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  recognize  the  peril  to  our  dol- 
lar and  will  heed  the  plea  that  they  view 
America  and  stop  spending  their  dollars 
in  foreign  countries. 

After  World  War  n,  when  Europe  was 
devastated,  we  encouraged  tourists  to  go 
to  those  countries.  We  encouraged  the 
spending  of  our  dollars  in  those  coun- 
tries. But  now  we  are  in  a  dififerent  po- 
sition. The  shoe  Is  on  the  other  foot. 
We  ought  to  be  given  help  in  solving  the 
problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  in 
recent  days  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  conference  with  leading  busi- 
nessmen and  industrialists  of  our  coun- 
try, made  a  plea  to  them  to  spend  their 
money  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  help  meet  this  balance-of-payments 
problem,  which,  of  course,  is  a  polite  and, 
I  believe,  somewhat  tactful  way  of  say- 
ing that  they  ought  to  stop  exporting 
American  jobs  abroad  and  start  invest- 
ing more  in  the  economy  of  our  own 
country  here  at  home,  solving  our  own 
job  problem,  and  helping  with  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem?  Is  that  not 
ti-ue? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct.  I 
shall  discuss  that  phase  of  the  problem 
in  greater  detail.  I  shall  demonstrate 
that  one  of  the  greatest  contributing  fac- 
tors to  our  peril  to  the  dollar  is  the  lend- 
ing of  money  to  foreign  countries.  Those 
foreign  countries  then  have  our  dollars 
,  for  which  they  might  demand  gold  in 
payment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  not 
only  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  but  I  shall  expand  his 
point  of  view  in  connection  with  some 
amendments  that  I  shall  offer  later  this 
afternoon,  and  probably  some  time  next 
week.  If  the  leadership  has  any  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  them  to  know  they  will  get 
rid  of  the  bill  only  after  several  days  of 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  edu- 
cate the  American  people  about  what  the 
administration  is  doing  in  connection 
with  its  foreign  aid  program.  This  is 
only  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  believes 
it  is  now  time  to  start  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  issue 
by  Issue,  so  that  the  American  people  can 
be  aroused  against  the  giveaway  program 
of  this  administration.  In  my  judgment, 
if  we  do  not  stop  it  in  this  foreign  aid 
bill,  we  shall  undercut  our  economy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  following  this  state- 
ment in  the  economic  report  are  other 
statements  which  I  shall  quote.  They 
appear  on  pages  73,  75,  76.  and  77.  In 
the  President's  report  on  the  economics 
of  our  country  it  is  stated  that  these 
gains  have  been  achieved  through  the 
plea  to  tourists  not  to  go  to  Europe,  the 
reduction  in  spending  upon  our  military 
forces,  the  plea  that  we  not  buy  foreign 
Wbnds.  and  the  adoption  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  on  dividends  earned  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  statement  continues: 

Despite  these  gains,  the  decline  In  the 
deficit  has  been  less  rapid  than  had  been 
hoped  In  1961.  The  principal  reason  has 
been  the  relatively  large  rise  In  private  capi- 
tal outflows — an  element  of  the  balance  of 
payments  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  advance  less  rapidly  or  even  to  decline  In 
a  period  of  rising  domestic  activity.  While 
changes  In  the  capital  account  are  Interre- 
lated with  other  components  in  the  balance 
of  payments — f6r  example,  some  capital  out- 
flows serve  directly  to  finance  our  exports — 
and  therefore  should  not  be  viewed  In  Isola- 


tion, the  overall  magnitude  of  capital  out- 
flows by  mid-1963  had  become  a  clear  cause 
for  concern.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of 
special  remedial  measures,  notably  the  im- 
position of  the  interest  equalization  tax  on 
piu-chases  of  new  and  outstanding  foreign 
securities  by  U.S.  Investors. 

That  refers  to  the  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1963  to  equalize  interest  pay- 
ments that  are  made  by  foreign  countries 
which  sell  bonds  in  the  United  States, 
which  did  not  have  the  desired  effect. 
The  report  continues: 

The  progress  achieved  during  1964  further 
strengthened  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

Then  these  ominous  words  occur : 
Yet  there  are  clouds  in  the  record  for  the 
year  that  cannot  be  ignored,  and  that  raise 
new  questions  for  the  future.  In  particular, 
U.S.  purchases  of  newly  issued  foreign  securi- 
ties as  well  as  long-term  bank  loans  to  for- 
eigners were  unusually  large  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  operating  to  produce  a  high- 
er deficit  in  the  foiu-th  quarter. 

That  last  sentence  reemphasizes  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  outflow  of  our  dollars  is  the  sale  of 
foreign  bonds  to  American  citizens  and 
the  making  of  long-term  bank  loans  by 
our  banks  to  foreigners  to  be  used  in 
foreign  countries.  The  economic  report 
of  the  President  contained  the  further 
statement  on  this  subject.  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  understand  why  I  am  reempha- 
sizing  this  proposition.  I  am  doing  so 
because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  of  such 
importance  that,  in  truth,  it  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

The  economic  report  of  the  President 
places  its  flnger,  first,  on  the  imbalance 
being  caused  by  the  outflow  of  private 
■  capital  into  direct  foreign  investments 
and  into  loans  made  to  foreign  countries. 
"Capital  Markets  and  Capital  Flows"  is 
the  title  of  the  section  in  the  book.  I 
read  from  it  as  follows: 

Large  capital  outfiows  have  in  part  been 
required  to  finance  growing  U.S.  exports. 
Moreover,  the  establishment  of  convertibility 
and  the  growing  confidence  in  the  continued 
freedom  of  International  payments  have  led 
to  a  substantially  greater  International 
mobility  of  capital  and  a  related  tendency 
toward  increased  Integration  of  interna- 
tional financial  markets.  In  this  context, 
our  highly  efficient,  relatively  low  cost,  and 
readily  accessible  long-term  borrowing  fa- 
cilities have  undoubtedly  tended  to  add  to 
the  net  drain  on  oiu:  balance  of  payments. 

I  quote  further: 

Outflows  of  direct  investment  have  shown 
a  continuing  rise;  by  1964  they  were  one- 
third  higher  than  in  1961.  The  share  going 
to  Western  Europe  also  continued  to  expand; 
in  1964  it  was  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  total.  The  desire  of  American  companies 
to  establish  or  expand  productive  facilities 
close  to  rapidly  growing  European  markets 
and  Inside  the  EEC  tariff  walls  continued  to 
provide  the  major  Incentive. 

With  regard  to  the  last  quotation,  we 
know  that  American  manufacturers  are 
building  plants  in  Europe  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  better  competitive  position  to 
sell  their  goods  to  world  markets.  This 
trend  has  contributed  to  the  aggravation 


of  the  imbalance  of  the  gold  situation. 
I  quote  further: 

The  voliune  of  new  foreign  issues  in  our 
markets  bought  by  Americans,  which  had 
averaged  about  $500  to  $600  million  between 
1959  and  1961,  rose  dramatically  In  1961  to 
$1.1  billion  and  then  In  the  first  half  of  19^3 
soared  further  to  an  annual  rate  of  almost 
$2  billion.  Following  the  administration's 
announcement  in  July  1963  of  its  intention 
to  ask  for  enactment  of  an  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax,  It  dropped  sharply  to  an  annual  rate 
of  about  $600  million  and  remained  at  this 
level  until  the  autumn  of  1964.  After  the 
actual  enactment  of  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  In  September  1964,  there  was  a  renewed 
spurt  of  new  security  Issues  by  Canadians 
(who  are  exempt  from  the  tax).  However, 
for  1964  as  a  whole,  both  the  total  of  new 
foreign  security  Issues  and  Canadian  borrow- 
ings were  sharply  below  the  rate  reached 
In  the  first  half  of  1963. 

An  examination  of  the  economic  re- 
port of  the  President  will  show  that  one 
of  the  important  causes  of  our  drain  on 
gold  has  been  the  flotation  of  foreign 
bond  issues  in  the  United  States  bought 
by  U.S.  banks  and  U.S.  investors. 

Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  done  on 
this  issue  by  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  Since  1961,  when  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  started 
in  operation,  it  has  received  subscrip- 
tions from  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $150  million  as  paid-in  capi- 
tal during  each  of  the  years  1960,  1961, 
and  1962;  $394  million  to  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund  in  1961;  $100  million  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  in  1961; 
$50  million  for  the  FSO  in  1964;  $130 
million  to  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  in  1964.  That  is  a  total  of  $825 
million  that  we  have  paid  into  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Added  to  this  enumerated  outflow  in 
dollars  is  $225  million  of  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  bonds  floated  in  the 
United  States  during  1962  and  1964.  We 
paid  $825  million  into  the  fund.  We  also 
purchased  in  the  United  States,  through 
private  investors,  bonds  of  this  banking 
Institution  in  the  amount  of  $225  mil- 
lion. While  $225  million  of  bonds  were 
sold  in  the  United  States,  only  $47,600,- 
000  of  bonds  were  floated  In  Western 
European  countries.  In  Italy,  It  was  $24 
million  worth  of  lire;  In  Germany,  $15 
million;  and  In  England,  on  September 
2,  1964,  $8.4  million. 

Thus,  the  flscal  situation,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  with  regard  to  the  Bank, 
is  that  we  have  paid  in  $825  million.  Our 
citizens  have  purchased  $225  million  in 
bonds.  This  makes  a  total  of  $1,050  mil- 
lion that  has  gone  into  South  American 
covmtrles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  European  coim- 
tries,  which  are  now  enjoying  a  high 
degree  of  success,  have  purchased  $47,- 
600,000  of  bonds. 

I  repeat  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  will  in  the  next  several  years 
undoubtedly  want  to  sell  bonds  again. 
It  will  have  to  choose  whether  it  will  sell 
them  in  Europe  with  high  interest  rates, 
or  whether  it  will  sell  them  in  the  United 
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states,  where  we  are  trying  to  keep  the 
interest  rates  low. 

If  it  decides  to  sell  them  in  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  an  added  outflow  of 
dollars.  With  an  added  outflow  of  dol- 
lars, we  have  the  increased  possibility 
that  the  holding  countries  will  say,  "We 
do  not  want  your  dollars.  We  want 
gold." 

We  can  encounter  the  same  threat  that 
De  Gaulle  is  making  now.  He  has  said, 
"You  owe  the  Central  Bank  of  France 
money.  We  do  not  want  your  dollars. 
We  want  you  to  pay  us  in  gold." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  not  an 
idle  question.  It  is  a  serious  question. 
We  ought  to  begin  guarding  now  against 
the  further  outflow  of  our  dollars,  espe- 
cially when  we  know  that  there  are 
highly  prosperous  European  countries 
that  could  well  purchase  these  bonds  if 
and  when  they  are  floated. 

I  reread  my  amendment.    It  reads: 

The  authorization  and  appropriation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  are  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tion: That  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  agree  not 
to  float  any  new  security  Issues  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  years  of  such  au- 
thorization and  appropriation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  making 
such  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
record  that  I  should  like  to  help  him 
point  up,  for  the  information  of  the 
American  people,  some  of  the  issues  that 
are  involved. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  bill  would  set 
up  a  procedure  that  would  constitute  a 
substitute  or  replacement  for  the  old 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  the  old  Social 
Progress  Trust  F\ind  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  act  of  Bogota,  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  the  Bogota  Conference? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  was  established  for  the  pro- 
viding of  grants  and  soft  currency  loans 
to  certain  types  of  projects  in  Latin- 
American  countries.  Those  were  proj- 
ects such  as  hospitals,  roads,  some  health 
programs,  various  types  of  social  welfare 
programs,  construction  of  schools,  and, 
in  some  instances,  helping  with  the 
maintenance  of  schools.  The  projects 
included  a  body  of  what  we  usually  in- 
clude under  the  welfare  label,  social 
welfare,  and  humanitarian  purposes.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Those  are  the  exact 
purposes  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Under  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund  program,  arrangements 
for  any  funds  to  be  made  available, 
either  by  grant  or  soft  currency  loans, 
were  by  way  of  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Bank.  But  the 
funds  were  furnished  entirely  by  the 
United  States. 


Mr.     LAUSCHE.      The     Senator    is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Therefore,  if  Boliva, 
Equador,  Peru,  Chile,  or  any  other  coun- 
try wanted  to  make  a  case  for  some 
funds  to  help  with  any  of  these  social 
welfare  programs,  it  primarily  had  to 
convince  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  When  it  was  all  our 
money  the  United  States  would  in  effect 
decide  whether  those'  funds  would  be 
forthcoming  and  what  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  grant  or  soft  currency 
loan  would  be.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  American 
people  to  know  what  the  "sleeper"  is  in 
the  bill.  I  want  the  American  people 
to  know  they  are  being  taken  for  a  ride 
again.  I  want  the  American  people  to 
know  this  is  another  attempt  on  the 
part  of  bureaucrats  to  turn  us  more  and 
more  into  a  British  ministerial  form  of 
government  rather  than  the  precious 
constitutional  form  of  government  we 
have,  in  which  the  check  rests  in  the 
Congress. 

Once  a  token  amount  of  local  funds 
is  put  into  d!is  account,  we  will  find  our 
control  over  our  own  portion  diluted  just 
as  surely  as  if  we  had  changed  the  con- 
trol procedure. 

I  am  aghast  at  the  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  are  ap- 
parently willing  to  abdicate  more  and 
more  of  their  responsibilities  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  foreign  policy.  If 
the  people  do  not  stop  them — obviously 
they  are  not  going  to  stop  themselves, 
at  the  rate  they  are  going^the  Ameri- 
can people  will  wake  up  some  morning 
to  find  that  they  are  living  under  what 
has  become  an  entrenched  government 
of  executive  supremacy. 

I  know  I  am  talking  about  abstract 
principles  of  government,  but  it  happens 
that  these  abstract  principles  of  govern- 
ment apply  to  such  a  bill  as  this.  The 
American  people  must  wake  up  before  it 
is  too  late. 

I  am  seeking,  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  to  point  out  that 
under  the  substitute  plan  of  the  bill,  we 
are  transferring  the  decisionmaking  on 
these  projects  from  a  bilateral  arrange- 
ment between  our  country  and  a  foreign 
country— which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
American  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances— to  an  inter-American  bank  com- 
posed of  a  board  of  directors  of  which 
the  United  States  composes  only  a  part, 
although  we  have  a  so-called  42  percent 
veto  power. 

I  shall  not  interrupt  the  Senator  any 
longer.  I  have  made  my  major  point. 
I  shall  speak  about  it,  however,  at  great 
length,  because  I  want  the  American 
people  to  understand  what  we  are  doing. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  are 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  cannot  deny,  and  no  one  else 
can  deny,  that  on  that  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  there  are  men  who  for  some 
time,  and  particularly  during  the  last  2 
or  3  years,  have  been  trying  to  change 
the  foreign  aid  program  of  this  country 


into  a  progrsun  In  which  more  and  more 
authority  is  being  given  over  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  to  multilateral  in- 
ternational bodies — in  this  instance  the 
Inter- American  Bank.    There  are  Sen- 
ators on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  now  speaking  who 
would  turn  the  same  power  over  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  World  Bank,  or 
the     International     Monetary     Fund. 
Their  scheme  is  that  they  have  a  better 
chance  of  carrying  on  the  wasteful,  in- 
eflacient  foreign  aid  program  that  has 
caused  corruption  around  the  world,  and 
has  aided  the  Communists  around  the 
world  by  increasing  millions.    The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  trying  to 
warn  the  American  people  for  2  years 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  is  defeating 
our  objectives  around  the  world.    It  is 
aiding   the   Communists.    It   has   sup- 
ported the  cause  of  communism,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  spreading  corruption  on  the 
part  of  corrupt  politicians  whose  pockets 
are  being  lined  with  American  taxpay- 
ers' money  in  huge  sums,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  money  go  into  sound  investment 
projects  that  would  occur  if  it  were  the 
loan  program   that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  been  insisting  it  should  be.    I 
am   warning   the   American   people   to 
focus  their  eye  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  insist 
that  it  change  its  policy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  relation  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  a  further  trend 
that  is  appearing.  This  trend  is  to  keep 
agencies  that  are  spending  money  of  the 
taxpayers  from  coming  back  to  the  Con- 
gress to  give  an  accounting  of  what  has 
been  done,  and  justifying  the  efficiency 
of  what  has  been  done,  and  proving  that 
it  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  country. 
They  are  asking,  not  for  a  1  year's  au- 
thorization or  for  a  2  years'  authoriza- 
tion, but  they  are  jumping  into  a  3 -year 
authorization.  In  the  Disarmament 
Agency  they  want  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  finish  this 
thought? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  the  authoriza- 
tions in  the  past  have  been  $150  million 
a  year  for  2  years.  At  the  end  of  the  2 
years,  the  administrators  of  the  fund 
would  have  to  come  back  and  tell  Con- 
gress what  was  done.  They  would  have 
to  come  back  and  find  out  how  much 
money  we  have  in  the  Treasury,  and 
whether  we  are  able  to  carry  the  burden. 
Under  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  they 
are  now  given  3  years  of  operation 
without  the  necessity  of  coming  back  to 
Congress,  a  3  years'  pledge  that  this 
money  will  be  available. 

The  amount  is  increased  from  $150 
million  a  year  to  $250  million  a  year. 
So  the  comparison  is  that,  under  the 
law  as  it  is  now  written,  we  are  giving 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  $150  million  a  year  for  2  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  the 
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officials  have  to  come  back  to  Congress 
and  give  an  accounting. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  if  it  is  passed,  they  will  be  given 
$250  million  a  year  for  3  years  before 
they  will  have  to  come  to  Congress  and 
give  an  accounting.  I  submit  that  is 
not  sound  practice. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  put  much  more  eloquently  and 
clearly  than  I  did  the  problem  that  I 
raised  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
power  from  Congress  to  an  international 
body.  That  is  what  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  up 
to.  Can  we  not  imagine  haling  before 
the  committee  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
or  of  the  World  Bank,  or  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund?  Let  me  say  to 
the  American  people  that  once  its  Con- 
gress delegates  this  kind  of  power,  they 
will  have  lost  their  check  so  far  as  any 
effectiveness  in  exercising  it  is  concerned. 

"Oh,"  it  will  be  said,  "we  can  come 
back  after  3  years  and  refuse  to  give 
them  any  more  money." 

An  interesting  aspect  of  precedent  and 
habit  establishing  themselves  in  Con- 
gress is  that  after  3  years  have  elapsed, 
we  can  hear  the  argument  that  it  will 
be  embarrassing  to  the  United  States  in 
its  relations  with  other  countries  if  we 
do  not  go  ahead  and  let  them  "take  us 
for  a  ride"  for  another  3  years.  We  will 
establish  a  precedent  by  way  of  practice 
and  will,  have  a  hard  time  drawing  it 
back. 

This  is  "the  time  to  prevent  the  start 
of  such  a  practice.  We  must  defeat  the 
bill  and  send  it  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  emphasizing  that  we 
are  not  a  British  Parliament  with  all  the 
authority  that  goes  to  Ministries,  that 
this  happens  still  to  be  the  U.S.  constitu- 
tional system,  with  the  right  of  Congress 
and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  exercise  a 
check  on  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

That  is  the  issue.  That  is  what  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  problem.  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  we  wait  long  enough  for 
the  American  people  to  become  aware  of 
it,  some  politicians  will  have  second 
thoughts. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  not  this  proposed 
legi.slation  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
statements  made  earlier  in  the  session 
that  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  a  "bare- 
bones"  bill,  and  described  as  the  lowest 
amount  ever  asked  for  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  recent  years,  are  really  not 
so?  Is  it  not  true  that  this  pending  leg- 
islation is,  indeed,  a  substantial  amplifi- 
cation of  foreign  aid,  plus  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  amplification  over  which  Con- 
gress will  have  less  control  than  it  has 
had  over  the  existing  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  fact  is  that  what 
we  normally  label  as  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  reduced  in  amount  in  the  re- 
quest. But,  we  are  already  increasing 
other  channels  of  foreign  aid.  It  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty  at  this  time  wheth- 
er increases  in  other  channels  will  more 
than  offset  the  decrease  in  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  further 
comment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  find  that  when  the  other  chan- 
nels as  the  Senator  calls  them — I  would 
prefer  to  call  them  spigots — are  all 
added  up.  the  $3  billion  and  a  few  hun- 
dred million  proposed  in  the  adminis- 
trations* aid  program  is  only  approxi- 
mately half  of  what  we  propose  to  give 
away  or  lend  away  in  the  next  year 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  approxi- 
mately half,  when  Public  Law  480,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  other  agencies 
are  considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  a  few  more  Senators  ought  to  be 
present  in  the  Chamber.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  made  my 
previous  statement,  intending  to  estab- 
lish that  the  outflow  of  dollars  as  a  con- 
sequence of  U.S.  citizens  buying  foreign 
bonds  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  our 
gold  outflow  catastrophe.  I  read  a  num- 
ber of  quotations  from  the  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President,  transmitted  to 
Congress  in  January  1965.  The  quota- 
tions which  I  read  from  that  report 
stated,  in  a  number  of  instances,  that 
the  gold  problem,  in  part,  has  been 
caused  by  the  increased  quantity  of 
foreign  bonds  being  bought  by  American 
banks  and  American  private  citizens. 

One  of  the  quotations  which  I  read  is 
as  follows: 

The  volume  of  new  foreign  Issues  In  our 
markets  bought  by  Americans,  which  had 
averaged  about  $500  to  $600  million  between 
1959  and  1961,  rose  dramatically  in  1962  to 
$1.1  billion. 

Then  in  the  first  half  of  1963,  the 
amount  soared  further,  to  an  annual  rate 


of  almost  $2  billion.  In  1963  President 
Kennedy  announced  the  need  of  doing 
something  about  it.  He  recommended 
to  Congress  that  we  pass  an  interest 
equalization  tax.  We  did  that.  But 
that  has  not  helped  to  solve  the  problem. 
Canada  has  beeen  exempted  from  its  op- 
erations. 

My  amendment  contemplates,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  prohibiting  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
while  we  are  increasing  our  subscription 
to  its  special  fund — from  selling  its  bonds 
to  American  private  investors. 

I  may  be  asked,  "What  makes  you 
think  that  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  will  sell  bonds?"  To  that 
question,  I  give  the  answer,  "The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  sold 
$225  million  of  bonds  to  U.S.  investors." 
The  bank  had  other  bond  flotations  in 
the  amount  of  $47  million,  which  went 
to  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 

The  question  will  be  asked  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  later,  if  it 
contemplates  issuing  bonds,  "Where  shall 
we  sell  them?  Shall  we  sell  them  to  Eu- 
ropean investors,  who  will  want  a  high 
interest  rate,  or  shall  we  sell  them  to  in- 
vestors in  the  United  States,  where  the 
interest  rate  is  far  less  than  that  charged 
in  Europe?" 

If  and  when  that  question  is  posed, 
there  will  be  one  answer  given  by  the 
South  American  countries,  who  have  53 
percent  of  the  vote,  and  probably  another 
answer  given  by  the  United  States,  which 
has  47  percent  of  the  vote.  The  South 
American  nations  will  say,  "Let  us  sell 
our  bonds  where  the  interest  rate  is  low. 
The  interest  rate  is  low  in  the  United 
States."  The  U.S.  Government  will  say, 
"We  have  a  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. Our  gold  reserves  are  moving  out. 
You  ought  not  to  sell  those  bonds  in  the 
United  States." 

I  should  assume  that  the  19-member 
banks  would  go  along  with  us.  But  wliy 
anticipate  that?  Why  do  we  not  write 
the  provision  into  the  law  that  if  any 
bonds  are  floated  by  this  banking  institu- 
tion, they  shall  not  be  sold  in  the  United 
States,  but  shall  be  sold  in  some  other 
area  of  the  world? 

I  further  point  out  that  when  we  get 
money  from  this  Bank  through  the  sale 
of  bonds,  there  is  no  tie-in  to  American 
purchasers.  There  is  a  tie-in  of  the 
moneys  loaned  by  the  Bank,  obtained 
through  subscription  of  the  members. 

I  should  like  now  for  a  moment  to  dis- 
cuss the  graph  which  shows  how  our  ex- 
ports to  South  America  have  moved  since 
1958.  This  Bank  was  established  in  1960. 
We  have  paid  into  the  Bank  $1.5  billion. 
We  bought  $225  million  of  those  bonds. 
The  argument  is  made  that  80  percent 
of  this  money  comes  back  by  way  of  the 
purchase  of  American  goods,  and  there- 
fore the  dollars  come  back. 

The  figures  on  the  graph  which  show 
the  amount  of  goods  that  the  South 
American  nations  have  been  buying  in 
the  United  States  reflect  that  the  trend 
has  been  constantly  downward.  The 
U.S.  share  of  the  total  South  American 
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Imports  has  slipped  steadily  downward 
from  a  level  of  51.5  percent  in  1957  to  a 
level  of  38.6  percent  in  1963. 

The  figures  for  the  intervening  years 
between  1957  and  1963  are  as  follows:  In 
1958,  47.3  percent;  in  1959,  45.9  percent; 
in  1960,  45.1  percent;  in  1961,  44.1  per- 
cent; in  1962,  40  percent;  and,  finally,  In 
1963,  38.6  percent. 

The  fall  from  51.5  percent  of  their 
Imports  in  1957  to  38.6  percent  In  1963 
has  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
since  I960  we  have  made  available  to 
this  Bank  $825  million  paid  in  cash  and 
$225  million  of  bonds  purchased  by  the 
United  States. 

The  present  bill,  if  passed  as  written, 
contemplates  the  subscription  of  an  ad- 
ditional $750  million  to  the  special  fund. 
The  present  subscription  to  that  fund 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  $150  million  a 
year.  The  bill  conten^jlates  increasing 
the  $150  million  to  $250  million  for  a 
3-year  period  instead  of  the  present  2- 
year  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  actual  impact  upon  the  money 
that  we  have  put  into  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank.  How  much  of 
it  has  come  back  to  the  United  States? 
How  much  of  it  has  been  spent  in  other 
countries? 

Mr.  Dillon  testified  that  of  the  regular 
funds,  47  percent  of  all  procurement, 
identified  or  unidentified,  stimulated 
by  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
loans,  has  come  to  the  United  States;  53 
percent  has  gone  to  other  countries. 

This  meant  that  of  the  $1,165  million  in 
total  IDB  loans  approved  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  approximately  $547  million 
was  spent  in  the  United  States  and  the 
balance,  $503  million,  spent  in  other 
countries  or  not  accounted  for. 

To  Senators  who  may  oppose  my 
amendment,  several  questions  ought  to 
be  put.  Do  we  have  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem?  No  one  can  answer 
that  question  except  in  the  afiBrmative. 
Secondly,  Is  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  partly  caused  by  the  outflow  of 
U.S.  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
bonds?  That  question,  if  honestly  an- 
swered, likewise  must  be  replied  to  in  the 
afBrmative. 

If  anyone  contemplates  answering  that 
question  in  the  negative,  I  ask  him  to 
explain  the  plain  and  simple  statement 
contained  in  the  President's  report  of 
January  1965. 

If  we  have  a  balance-of-payments 
problem,  and  if  it  is  caused  partly  by  the 
outflow  of  American  dollars  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  foreign  bonds,  what  is  wrong 
with  writing  into  this  bill,  "We  will  give 
you  $750  million,  at  the  rate  of  $250  mil- 
lion a  year,  but  we  want  the  bank  to 
promise  that  it  will  not  float  any  bond 
issues  in  the  United  States?" 

In  my  judgment,  that  question  like- 
wise, if  approached  objectively,  if  ap- 
proached with  a  purpose  of  dealing  in 
a  businesslike  way  with  the  problem,  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

It  will  not  do  to  answer,  "We  have  47 
percent  of  the  vote" — or  whatever  it  is — 


"and  we  will  persuade  them  not  to  Issue 
bonds  in  the  United  States."  If  that  an- 
swer is  sought  to  be  given,  I  ask  what 
explanation  is  given  to  the  fact  that  $225 
million  worth  of  bonds  were  floated  in 
the  United  States  between  1962  and  1964, 
In  the  years  when  we  have  had  this  grave 
problem  with  respect  to  the  outflow  of 
gold. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  case.  An 
objective  approach  to  this  amendment 
calls  for  a  vote  in  the  affirmative.  I  do 
not  expect  to  get  the  necessary  affirma- 
tive votes.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  if 
Senators  were  present  and  learned  about 
the  true  issue  and  exercised  an  honest, 
independent  judgment,  I  would  get  the 
affirmative  votes,  but  one  cannot  talk  to 
visitors  in  the  galleries,  to  the  Chair,  to 
the  marble  desk,  and  empty  chairs,  and 
expect  to  make  any  effective  impact. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Lauschs's 
speech, 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  make  a  statement  in  respect 
to  the  pending  bill.  I  have  been  engaged 
all  morning  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  Defense,  which  heard 
Mr.  McNamara,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
statement,  provided  that  in  doing  so  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNOTrsTE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
spite  of  any  arguments  the  administra- 
tion might  make  that  this  year's  aid 
request  is  the  smallest  ever  sent  to  the 
Congress,  the  fact  is  that  the  total 
amount  of  aid  today  Is  as  large  as  It  was 
when  the  program  started.  The  bill  the 
Senate  is  considering  is  an  example. 

Before  I  go  further,  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  I  should  assist,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  economies  of  the 
countries  in  South  and  Central  America. 
In  1958,  when  I  visited  there,  I  stated 
In  my  report  that  ways  and  means  should 
be  found  whereby  this  coimtry  would  be 
able  to  enmesh  its  economy  with  that  of 
South  and  Central  America.  If,  as,  and 
when  our  hungry  mills  needed  iron  ore, 
copper,  and  other  natural  resources — 
inasmuch  as  we  cannot  obtain  supplies 
of  those  resources  from  the  east,  the  west, 
or  north — we  must  direct  our  attention 
to  the  south  of  us.  In  my  opinion,  if 
we  are  to  assist  any  area  in  the  world, 
we  should  direct  all  possible  assistance, 
to  the  peoples  of  South  and  Central 
America. 

As  to  the  amoimt  of  aid  programed  for 
this  year,  it  is  true  that  the  President 
has  asked  us  for  a  total  mutual  defense 
and  development  program  of  $3,380,370,- 
000.  But  in  addition  to  that  sum,  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  provide  moneys  which 
will  aggregate  $3,499,130.  This  Includes 
our   contribution   to  the  International 


Development  Association,  an  amount  of 
$104  million.  Then  we  have  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  where  we  chip 
in  $1,031,250,000.  If  we  should  add  those 
figures  together,  plus  Pood  for  Peace 
which  aggregates  $1,658  billion,  and  this 
year's  expected  total  appropriation  of 
$705,880  to  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  total  amount  of  foreign 
aid  for  this  fiscal  year  will  be 
$6,879,500,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  I  have  prepared 
to  show  these  figures  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign  aid:  Fiscal  year  1966 » 
[In  thousands] 

AID 

Development   loans $780,  250 

Technical  cooperation 210, 000 


Alliance  tor  Progress: 
Loans 

Technical  cooperation. 


495, 125 
86,000 


Total- 


580. 125 


Supporting  assistance 369,  200 

Contingency  P\ind 50,000 

International   organizations   and 

programs. 155, 455 

American  schools  and  administra- 
tion of  programs 65,340 


Total  economic  assistance.    2, 210, 870 

DEFENSX 

Military  assistance l,  170,  OOO 


Total,  mutual  defense  and 
development  program 3, 880, 870 


Inter-American         Development 

Bank: 
CaUable    capital,    fiscal    year 

1966 205,880 

Supplementals,      fiscal      year 

1966 250,000 

Supplemental,^      fiscal       year 

1966 250.000 


Total. 


705,880 


International  Development  Asso- 
ciation         104, 000 

International  Monetary  Fund  ^ 
supplemental,  fiscal  year  1965- .     1,031,250 

Pood  for  peace 1,658,000 


Aid    outside    foreign    aid 

biU— _ 3,499,130 


Grand  total 16,879.600 

>  Includes  $250,000,000  for  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  estimated  as  a  supple- 
mental for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  includes 
$1,031,250  estimated  for  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  as  a  supplemental  for  fiscal  year 
1965. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  These  facts  should 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people  as  indicative  that  the 
program  of  foreign  aid  seems  to  have 
no  end. 

I  hope,  when  the  foreign  aid  prt^rram 
comes  up  again  this  year,  to  go  a  little 
deeper  into  it  and  to  show  that  the  total 
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amount  of  money  we  are  spending  every 
year  is  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  the 
President  usually  sends  us  and  which  he 
says  is  "barebones." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  amount  of 
foreign  aid  money  the  Congress  has  ap- 


propriated each  year  since  1948-49,  and 
also  a  table  showing  the  various  inter- 
national organizations  engaged  in  over- 
sea credit  and  financing  operations  to 
which  we  contribute.  We  are  engaged 
with  eight  of  them.  The  first  table  in- 
dicates the  status  of  all  foreign  aid 
funds  made  available  by  the  Congress. 


The  second  Indicates  the  capital  stock 
of  the  association  is,  the  nature  of  the 
loan,  whether  soft  or  hard;  also  the  rate 
of  interest,  the  nature  of  the  guaran- 
tees, and  other  Important  data. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Mutual  Defense  and  Development  Phogram  and  Predecessor  Programs 

Summary  of  status  of  funds,  1948-64 
iThls  report  Includes  funds  authorised  and  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  A^istanc^  A^^^^^ 

IScrdA'^t-'/^^rhKd^^L^^  *"  ^'^^  ^»"  ""'^^ ''''  ^''  "'^  ^°^^'^^"""^''' 

Development)  ^x,  millions  of  dollars] 


Year  and  purpose 


Executive 
branch 
authori- 
zation 
request 


Authori- 
zation 
by 
Congress 


Executive 
branch 
appro- 
priation 
request 


Appro- 
priated 

by 
Congress 


Appro- 
priations 
adjusted 

for 
transfers 
and  other 

receipts 


Total 
available 
for 
obliga- 
tion and 
reserva- 
tion 


11)48-49:  Economic  assistance 


Net 
obliga- 
tions 
and 
reserva- 
tions 


Total 
unobli- 
gated 
and 
unre- 
served 
balance 


Unobli- 
gated and 
unre- 
served 
balance 
available 
In  subse- 
quent 
year 


Unobli- 
gated 
and 
unre- 
served 
balance 
returned 

or 
reserved 
for  return 
to  Treas- 
ury 


Gross 
expendi- 
tures 


Unex- 
pended 
balance 


1950: 


Military  assistance 
Economic  assistance 


Total,  1950.— 


1951: 


Military  assistance 

Economic  assistance 


Total,  1951. 


1962: 


Military  assistance 
Economic  assistance 


Total,  1952. 


1953: 


MlUtary  assistance 
Economic  assistance 


Total,  1953. 


1964: 


Military  assistance 
Economic  assistance 


Total.  1954. 


1955: 


1986: 


Military  assistance 
Direct  forces  support 
Economic  assistance. 


Total.  1956. 


MlUtary  assistance ,       ^ 

Less  unlifiuldated  obligations  transferred 
to  "economic  assistance'' 

Total,  military  assistance 
Direct  forces  support  (common-use) 

Economic  assistance 

Add  unliquidated  obligations  transferred 
from  "Military  assistance" 

Total,  economic  assistance 

Total,  military  and  economic  assist 
ance,  1955 
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Mutual  Defense  and  Development  Program  and  Predecessor  Programs — Continued 
11  Summary  of  status  of  funds,  1948-64 — Continued 

tThis  reDort  Includes  funds  authorized  and  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  the  Mutual  Security  Acts  of  1951  and  1954  and  amend, 
ments  thereto  and  funds  (including  public  debt  authorization)  heretofore  available  for  the  European  recovery  program,  China  aid,  and  mutual  defense  assistance  program. 
U  also  includes  point  4  as  authoriied  In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  but  excludes  funds  obUgated  In  fiscal  year  1951  under  the  Act  for  International 

Development]  [In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year  and  purpos 

Executive 
branch 

authori- 
zation 
request 

(1) 

Authori- 
zation 

Congress 
(2) 

Executive 
branch 
appro- 
priation 
request 

(3) 

Appro- 
priated 

^  ^^ 
Congress 

Appro- 
priations 
adjusted 

for 
transfers 
and  other 

receipts 

(5) 

Total 
available 
for 
obliga- 
tion and 
reserva- 
tion 

(6) 

Net 
obliga- 
tions 
and 
reserva- 
tions 

(7) 

Total 
unobli- 
gated 
and 
unre- 
served 
balance 

(8) 

Unobli- 
gated and 
unre- 
served 
balance 
available 
In  subse- 
quent 
year 

(9) 

UnobU- 
gated 
and 
unre- 
served 
balance 
returned 

or 
reserved 
for  return 
to  Treas- 
ury 

(10) 

Gross 

expendi- 
tures 

(U) 

Unex- 
pended 
balance 

(12) 

1967: 

Milltarv  assistance ... 

2,926.0 
1,747.5 

2,226.0 
1,802.6 

3,000.0 
1,860.0 

2,017.5 
1,749.1 

2,022.0 
1,749.9 

2,217.5 
1,892.5 

1,664.5 
1,631.1 

553.0 
261.4 

538.8 
225.4 

-14.2 
-36.0 

2.356.3 
1.601.5 

4,262.1 

Economic  assistance 



1,872.6 

Total,  1957 

4,672.5 

4,027.6 

4,860.0 

3,766.6 

3.771.9 

4, 110. 0 

3,295.6 

814.4. 

764.2 

-50.2 

3.957.8 

6,124.7 

1968: 

Military  assistance ^ 

1,900.0 
3,444.6 

1,600.0 
2,392.1 

1,600.0 
1,786.9 

1,340.0 
1,428.9 

1,317.3 
1,458.0 

1,856.1 
1,683.4 

1,828.3 
1,622.8 

27.8 
60.6 

21.5 
44.6 

-6.3 
-16.0 

2,189.8 
1,431.8 

3,373.3 

Economic  assistance 4 



1,882.8 

T^ATTAlftninpTit  Ty>An  KiifiH 

2,000.0 
1,444.6 

1, 125. 0 
1,267.1 

600.0 
1,286.9 

300.0 
1, 128. 9 

300.0 
1, 158. 0 

300.0 
1,383.4 

267.4 
1.355.4 

32.6 
28.0 

32.6 
12.0 

1.5 
1,430.3 

298.6 

other 

4...... — . — -- 

-16.0 

1,584.3 

Total,  1958 



6,344.6 

3,992.1 

3,386.0 

2,768.9 

2,775.3 

3,539.6 

3.461.1 

88.4 

66.1 

-22.3 

3,621.6 

5,256.1 

1969: 

1,800.0 
1,297.9 

1,605.0 
1,271.4 

1.800.0 
1,950.1 

1,515.0 
1, 778. 1 

1,542.8 
1,781.5 

1,564.2 
1,826.1 

1.612.2 
1,784.0 

62.1 
42.1 

62.1 
42.1 

2,368.1 
1,498.7 

2,548.0 

Economic  assistance 

d 

2,165.6 

Development  Loan  Fut 
Other — 

"i,'297."9' 

"i,'27i."4' 

626.0 
1,325.1 

550.0 
1,228.1 

550  1 

Mi9.  7 

569.3 
1,214.7 

13.4 

28.7 

13.4 
28.7 

66.6 
1,432.0 

782.0 

1,231.4       1,243.4 

1,383.6 

Contingency  fund 

200.0 

155.0 

200.0 

155.0 

155.0 

155.0 

154.8 

.2 

.2 

30.4 

124.6 

Total,  1959 

3,297.9 

3,031.4 

3,950.1 

3,448.1 

3,479.3 

3, 645. 4 

3,451.0 

94.4 

94.4 

3,897.2 

4.838.2 

1960: 

1,600.0 
2,109.4 

1,400.0 
3,101.2 

1,600.0 
2,630.0 

1,300.0 
1,770.8 

1,357.2 
1,760.8 

1,409.3 
1,802.9 

1,358.4 
1,727.3 

60.9 
75.6 

50.9 
66.4 

1,635.3 
1,490.7 

2.269.9 

Economic  assistance 

d 

-9.2 

2,426.6 

Development  Loan  Fu 

700.0 

1,800.0 

1,200.0 

650.0 

652.2 

565.6 

521.7 

43.9 

43.9 

204.5 

1,129.7 

Other         

1,409.4 

1,301.2 

1,430.0 

1,220.8 

1,223.4 
-14.8 

1,252.1 
-14.8 

1,220.4 
-14.8 

3L7 

i 

22.6 

-9.2 

1,286.2 

1,311.7 

Less  unliquidated  obU 
lerred  to  contingency 

gations  trans- 
fund 

-14.8 

Total,  other 

1,409.4 

1,301.2 

1,430.0 

1,220.8 

1,208.6 

1,237.3 

1,205.6 

31.7 

22.6 

-9.2 

1,286.2 

1,296.9 

200. 0 

166.0 

200.0 

156.0 

124.1 
14.8 

124.3 
14.8 

123.8 
14.8 

.6 

.6 

129.4 

119.3 

Add  unliquidated  obligations  transferred 
from  "Other  economic  assistance" -- 

.14.8 

Total,  contingency  fund 

200.0 

165.0 

200.0 

166.0 

138.9 

139.1 

138.6 

.6 

.5 

129.4 

134.1 

Total,  1960 

............... 

3,909.4 

4,656.2 

4,430.0 

3,225.8 

3,256.9 

3,351.3 

3,224.3 

127.  t 

117.8 

-9.2 

3.265.4 

4.830.6 

1961: 

Military  assistance 

Economic  assistance 

2,000.0 
2,000.0 

1,800.0 
1,781.4 

1,802.4 
1,783.9 

1,853.3 
1,850.3 

1,786.9 
1,767.9 

66.1 
82.4 

68.1 
47.8 

-8.3 
-34.6 

1.466.2 
1.699.7 

2,597.7 
2,676.2 

Development  T/tan  Fui 
Other 

d 

gations  tran.s- 
economlc  as- 

'i,'279.'9" 

"i,"2i6.'2' 

700.0 
1,300.0 

600.0 
1,181.4 

611.5 
1,172.4 

655.4 
1,194.9 

655.4 
1,112.5 

270.0 
1.329.7 

1,471.2 

82. « 

47.8 

-34.6 

1,106.0 

Contingency  fund.... 

Alliance  for  Progress 

175.0 
600.0 

150.0 
600.0 

276.0 
600.0 

250.0 
600.0 

277.5 
600.0 

278.0 
600.0 

268.8 

9.2 
600.  p 

9.2 
600.0 

210.1 

201.5 

600.0 

ToUl,  1961 

4, 875. 0 

4,431.4 

4.463.8 

4,581.6 

3,823.6 

768.0 

715.1 

-42.9 

3,276.0 

6,975.4 

1962: 

Military  assistance 

Economic  assistance...... 

1,895.0 
2,883.5 

3,400.0 
8,559.5 

1,88.1.0 
2,896.5 

i,6oao 

2,314.6 

1,591.6 
2,320.9 

1,649.6 
2,977.9 

1,585.4 
2.878.7 

64.2 
90.^ 

64.2 
89.5 

1.404.6 
1.844.0 

2,784.6 

-9.7 

3,844.9 

Development  loans... 

1,187.0 

7,2oao 

1,200.0 

1,112.5 

1,094.5 

1,094.5 

1.059.6 

34.9 

27.2 

-7.7 

431.0 

2.127.0 

Contingency  fund 

Add  unliquidated  ob 
ferred   from   "Other 
sistance". ,. 

soao 

300.0 

600.0 

276.0 

284.9 
9.8 

294.1 
9.8 

292.0 
9.8 

2.1 

2.1 

272.8 

223.4 

Total,  contingency 

fond 

1 

600.0 

300.0 

6oao 

276.0 

294.7 

303.9 

301  8 

9/1 

2.1 

272.8 

223.4 

-■ 

I 

• 
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Summary  of  stahis  of  funds,  1948-64 — Continued 
•rPKi.  ~~„f  inMnrtP,  fnnrlQ  ft.ithoriiLwi  and  aDoroDriated  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  the  Mutual  Security  Acts  of  1951  and  1954  and  amend- 

Development]  ♦ 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year  and  purpose 


1962— Continued 

Economic  assistance— Continued 

Other 

Less  unliquidated  obligations  trans- 
ferred to  contingency  fund 


Executive 

branch 

autliori- 

zation 

request 


(1) 


1,196.5 


Total,  other 

Alliance  for  Progress — - 

Total,  1962 


Authori- 
zation 
by 
Congress 


(2) 


1,059.5 


Executive 
branch 
appro- 
priation 
request 


(3) 


Appro- 
priated 

by 
Congress 


(4) 


1, 196. 5 


Appro- 
priations 

adjusted 
for 

transfers 
and  other 

receipts 


(5) 


Total 
available 

for 
obliga- 
tion and 
reserva- 
tion 


(6) 


Net 
obliga- 
tions 
and 

Total 
unobli- 
gated 
and 

reserva- 
tions 

unre- 
served 
balance 

(7) 


1963: 


(8) 


Unobli- 
gated and 
unre- 
served 
balance 
available 
in  subse- 
quent 
year 


(9) 


19.8 


Military  assistance 

Economic  assistance 


17.8 


Unobli- 
gated 
and 
unre- 
served 
balance 
returned 

or 

reserved 

for  return 

to  Treas 

ury 

(10) 


-2.0 


Gross 
expendi- 
tures 


(11) 


1,059.7 


Unex- 
pended 
balance 


(12) 


975.0 


Development  loans 

Contingency  fund 

Alliance  for  Progress 

Other 

Subtotal 

Foreign  investment  guarantee  fund 

Advance  acquisition  of  property 

Total,  foreign  assistance 

1048-63  cumulative: 

Military  assistance 

Economic  assistance 

Development  loans 

Contingency  fund 

Alliance  for  Progress 

Other 


Subtotal -- 

Foreign  Investment  guarantee  fund 

Advance  acquisition  of  property 

Total,  foreign  assistance 

1964: 

ivDlitary  assistance 

Economic  assistance 

Development  loans — 

Contingency  fund • 

Alliance  for  Progress 

Other 

Subtotal - 

Foreign  investment  guarantee  fund 

Advance  acquisition  of  property 

Total,  foreign  assistance 

1948-64  cumulative: 

Military  assistance 

Economic  assistance 

Development  loans 

Contingency  fund 

Alliance  for  Progress 

Other 

Subtotal — 

Foreign  Investment  guarantee  fund 

Advance  acquisition  of  property 


Total,  foreign  assistance. 


^^^^m^^^^m 


February  2h,  1965 
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Mr  ELLENDER.  I  would  emphasize 
again  what  I  have  said  heretofore,  that 
in  our  assistance  to  the  countries  of 
South  and  Central  America,  we  must 
fulfill  certain  obligations.  However,  I 
hope  that  the  administrators  of  oiir  pro- 
grams will  be  a  little  more  attentive  to 
the  manner  and  method  in  which  those 
funds  are  expended. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  the 
counterpart  funds  which  are  generated 
from  title  I  of  the  Public  Law  480.  sur- 
plus disposal  program.  In  Brazil,  where 
we  have  had  more  than  $600  million 
worth  of  surplus  sales,  we  were  supposed 
to  use  at  least  60  percent  of  those  funds 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  econ- 
omy of  Brazil.  [ 

What  has  happendi?  Instead  of  using 
it  to  develop  the  economy  of  Brazil,  much 
of  that  money  has  been  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  coffers  of  large  Brazilian 
banks.  In  the  meantime,  the  Brazilian 
cruzeiro  has  gone  down  and  down,  to  the 
point  where  the  huge  amount  of  money 
that  we  had  on  hand  in  Brazil  has  now 
been  reduced  to  about  a  third  of  its 
original  value. 

It  is  my  contention  that  if  the  huge 
sums  we  now  have  in  Brazil  and  other 
countries  were  used  for  economic  de- 
velopment, we  could  get  along  much  bet- 
ter and  spend  fewer  American  dollars. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Before  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question  or  two,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing out  of  my  heart  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.    For  several  years,  be- 
fore some  of  the  rest  of  us  had  our  eyes 
opened  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
great  wrongs  and  abuses  and  inefficien- 
cies in  our  foreign  aid  program,   the 
senior    Senator    from    Louisiana    was 
standing  on  the   floor   of   the   Senate, 
warning  us.    He  was  pretty  much  a  voice 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  those  days. 
His  predictions  have  come  true  time  and 
time  again  in  regard  to  the  inefficiencies 
and  abuses  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
He,  along  with  other  Senators  who  have 
subsequently  urged  reforms  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  has  been  falsely  charged 
with  being   against   foreign   aid.     The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  never  been 
against  foreign  aid.     He  has  been  in 
favor  of  sound  foreign  aid,  of  efficient  for- 
eign  aid,    of   nonwasteful   foreign   aid, 
which  would  protect  the  interests  of  our 
country. 

We  are  dealing,  as  I  said  last  night  in 
the  debate,  with  a  bill  which  I  ttiink  has 
two  horrendous  defects  in  it,  and  many 
other  serious  defects. 

It  has  two  major  defects.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  bill  has  the  effect  of  trans- 
ferring to  a  multilateral  international 
body,  called  the  Inter-American  Bank. 
great  authority  over  the  expenditure  of 
funds  that  come  within  its  jurisdiction, 
including  American  taxpayer  funds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  in  the  basic 
law,  I  understand  that  a  resolution  has 
been  adopted  whereby  one  of  the  win- 
dows in  this  operation  will  be  closed, 
and  the  activities  will  be  handled 
through  two  windows,  instead  of  three. 
The  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  is  to  be 
merged  with  the  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations.   Supposedly   this   will   mean   a 


greater  percentage  contribution  on  the 
part  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  American  taxpayer  will  put  up  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  jiirisdiction  will  no 
longer  be  on  a  bilateral  basis  between 
the  United  States  and  the  country  con- 
cerned, vis-a-vis  a  specific  project,  but 
will  now  go  to  an  international  body, 
multilateral  in  nature,  with  42  percent 
of  the  funds  controlled  by  the  United 
States  which,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  major 
speech  later,  is  a  misnomer  so  far  as  its 
effectiveness  will  prove  to  be  because  of 
the  human  factors  that  are  bound  to 
develop  in  the  administration  of  an  in- 
ternational body  such  as  this. 

The  second  question  the  Senator  has 
already  commented  on.  but  I  wish  to  pin 
it  down.  It  involves  the  nature  of  the 
loans  that  will  be  made,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  loans  and  not  grants — and 
nothing  stops  them  from  making  grants, 
although  there  is  some  language  in  the 
committee  report  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Dillon  feels  that  they  will  be  able  to  get 
some  of  the  money  into  hard  loans,  but 
he  does  not  commit  himself  to  any  per- 
centage— although  I  will  give  him  an 
opportimity  to  commit  liimself  before 
the  debate  is  over,  because  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  provide  that  at  least 
50  percent  must  be  hard  loans — but  the 
point  that  I  am  now  making  is  this:  It 
is  true,  is  it  not,  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  soft  loan  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it;  that  is.  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  amount. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  the  soft  curren- 
cies, that  is,  the  counterpart  funds,  be- 
ing stowed  away  in  the  banlcs.  and  not 
used,  can  there  not  also  be  the  danger, 
in  regard  to  these  soft  loan  currencies, 
that  they  will  be  stowed  away  in  the 
banks? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  soft 
currencies  that  we  have  stowed  away  in 
those  banks  now  in  many  of  these  coun- 
tries were  used,  we  would  not  need  to 
spend  so  much  cash. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  AID  Ad- 
ministrator should  find  out  how  much 
soft  currencies  are  in  the  countries  al- 
ready and  use  them  for  economic  de- 
velopment, instead  of  converting  more 
American  dollars,  and  creating  more 
counterpart  funds.  If  that  were  done,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  he  could  do  very 
well  with  fewer  dollars. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  also  that 
those  soft  currencies,  those  counterpart 
funds,  which  our  Government  tells  the 
American  people  constitute  loans,  are 
meaningless  loans  which  are  stowed 
away  in  the  banks  and  cannot  be  spent 
by  the  United  States  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
stowed  away,  and  the  country  can  al- 
ways say— and  it  has  been  said  in  many 
instances— that  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  would  be  disturbing  to  the  econ- 
omy and  therefore  we  cannot  spend  it? 
So.  in  the  long  run,  we  are  merely  making 
grants,  and  these  loans  will  never  be  col- 
lected in  terms  of  expenditures.  Does 
the  Senator  agree  with  me? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do  indeed.    That 

was  the  burden  of  my  argument.  Years 
ago,  when  we  started  this  program — that 
is,  at  least  in  the  past  4  or  5  years — be- 
fore many  of  my  good  friends  had  be- 
come converts.  I  put  it  on  the  line  many 
times  by  saying  that  these  fimds  were 
being  put  in  the  banks  and  that  they 
could  have  been  used  in  order  to  develop 
the  economies  of  those  countries.  But, 
no.  they  wanted  more  and  more  dollars. 
I  believe  we  have  $3  billion  or  $4  bil- 
lion by  way  of  counterpart  funds,  plus 
all  funds  that  have  been  collected  from 
past  loans  that  we  have  made,  repayable 
in  those  currencies,  which  should  be  used 
instead  of  asking  the  United  States  to  put 
in  more  and  more  and  more  dollars. 

That  is  what  ought  to  be  done.    As  I 
have  said,  it  is  pertinent  not  only  to 
South  and  Central  America,  but  also  to 
Asia  and  some  very  little  in  Europe. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Around  the  world. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  further  comment? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.    As  I  said  earlier,  he  has 
been  making  that  statement  for  some 
years  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    I  suf- 
fered from  myopia.   At  the  time  I  did  not 
see  it.     What  I  thought  I  saw  at  the 
time — and  it  was  a  mirage — was  that  we 
could  count  on  our  beneficiaries  around 
the  world  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out 
what  was  the  real  intended  purpose  of 
the  whole  program.    If  that  purpose  had 
been  carried  out,  we  would  not  have  got- 
ten into  its  abuse  and  its  misuse.    But 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  recognized 
in  advance  the  danger  of  the  abuse;  and 
the  abuse  developed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latjsche],  very  kindly  for  permitting  me 
to  make  that  brief  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Loviisiana  and  the 
dialog  which  followed  be  placed  in  the 
Record  subsequent  to  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  placed  in  the  Record  his  im- 
derstanding  of  the  total  cost  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  of  1964? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No;  the  cost  during 


the  current  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE. 
and  sixty-five.  I 
a   paper   delivered 


Nineteen  hundred 
have  in  my  hand 
to   me   by   a   staff 


member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  which  shows  that  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1964  total  expenditures  were 
$6,498,300,000.  That  figure  proves  that 
it  is  not  only  the  money  involved  4n  what 
is  known  as  the  foreign  aid  program  that 
constitutes  the  aid.  but  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent services  and  programs  of  help  that 
we  give.  .„ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  year  the  Pres- 
ident had  asked  for  $3,450  million,  as  I 
recall,  but  we  gave  him  only  $3  billion. 
And  yet  the  Senator  has  shown  that  over 
$6  billion  was  spent,  which,  in  a  measure, 
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corresponds  with  the  data  that  I  sub- 
mitted. Usually  the  amount  we  spend 
is  almost  double  the  amount  the  Presi- 
dent asks  for. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  example,  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  we  do  not  have  the 
food-for-peace  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.    In    the   fiscal    year 

1964  that  program,  which  in  effect  gives 
the  products  away  for  soft  currency, 
cost  us  $1,963  million.  » 

Mr.  President,  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  been 
trying  to  obtain  overall  figures  on  for- 
eign aid  type  activities  for  fiscal  years 

1965  and  1966  from  the  executive 
branch.  It  appears  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  can  furnish 
these  figures  only  for  those  activities 
under  its  jurisdiction.  The  Budget 
Bureau  on  the  other  hand  relies  entirely 
on  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  fiscal  year 

1966  budget,  which  are  not,  however, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
the  total  of  our  effort  abroad.  In  a 
short  period  of  time,  it  was  therefore 
impossible  to  obtain  definitive  figures. 
The  staff,  however,  has  quickly  gone 
through  the  budget  and  prepared  the 
following  table,  which  can  be  said  to  at 
least  show  an  order  of  magnitude  of  our 
activities.  I  am  aware  that  this  table 
will  no  doubt  be  challenged  by  the 
budget  experts  downtown,  since  our  staff 
does  not  contain  such  experts  and  there 
may  be  some  overlapping  figures.  I 
would  welcome  such  challenge,  in  fact, 
since  that  may  be  a  way  of  obtaining 
the  figures  I  want.  At  any  rate,  this 
table  is  not  to  be  considered  the  last 
word  on  foreign  assistance  for  fiscal  years 
1965  and  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated  foreign  assistance,  fiscal  years 

1965-66 

Iln  millions  of  dollars] 


Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment  

Social  Propross  Trust  Fund 

Food  for  Peace 

Export-Import  Bank '.'.." 

Military  assistance 

Other  economic 


International  financial  in- 
stitution  

Peace  Corps. :. 

U.N.  loan  obligation 

Inter- .\mprican  Ifiehway-.. 

Philippine  war  'iamajre " 

Trust  territories  develop- 
ment and  support 

Libyan  special  purpose 

Administrative  area  de- 
velopnipn  t 

Migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance  

European  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.-... 


Total. 


Estimated 

expendi- 

tares,' 

fiscal  yew 

1965 


Recom- 
mended 
new  obli- 
gation 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1966 


>  2. 050. 0 

»60.0 

1.661.0 

.W.O 

1. 200. 0 

501.1 


320.0 

sao 

17.4 
23.4 
34.6 


(*) 


17.5 


8.2 


6,000.1 


2. 100. 0 


1. 658. 0 
616.0 

1, 170. 0 
749.2 


505.0 
125.0 


4.3 
17.3 


7.6 


(*) 


6,293.2 


'  Excludes  interagency  transactions. 
'  Does  not  include  V.N.  programs. 

*  Approximate  amount  left  available  for  obligations. 

*  Not  available. 


U.S.    assistance — Net   obligations    and    loan 
authorizations,  fiscal  years  1960-64 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Agency 

FLscal 
year 
1960 

Fiscal 
year 
1961 

Fiscal 
year 
1962 

Fiscal 
year 
1963 

Fiscal 
yeiir 
1964  « 

AID  and  predecessor 
agencies » 

1,866 

2. 012 

2,508 

224 

1.576 

635 

234 
1,526 

2,296 

125 

1,790 

672 

363 
1,834 

2  273  0 

Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund 

38  4 

Food  for  Peace 

Export-Import  Bank. 
Other  economic 
programs  • 

1,106 
305 

97 
1,845 

1.3i5 
962 

88 
1,462 

1,963.4 
576.8 

199  5 

Military* 

1, 455.  4 

Total 

5,219 

5,850 

6,603 

6,980 

6,498.3 

'  Preliminary. 

>  Includes  escapees  and  refugees,  Intergoverumontal 
Committee  for  Ei|ropean  Migration,  ocean  freight, 
voluntary  relief  agencies,  strategic  materials,  American 
schools  abroad,  U.N.  technical  assistance,  U.N.  Relief 
Works  Agency.  U.N.  Children's  Fund,  Indus  Basin 
Development  Fund,  U.N.  Emergency  Forces,  malaria 
eradication  (WHO),  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, f'..\'.  for  Congo  technical  a-ssistance.  International 
Atomic  Energy  .\gency,  medical  research  (WHO), 
FAO  world  food  program,  community  water  supply 
(WHO). 

« Includes  civilian  supplies,  Ignited  Nations  loans, 
Inter-.\merican  and  related  highways.  Peace  Corps, 
Philippine  war  damage  claims,  development  and  support 
(trust  territories),  Libyan  special-purpose  funds,  admin- 
istrative area  development,  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance. Europt^an  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  IDA, 
Inter-.\merican  Development  Bank. 

♦  Excludes  cash  sales. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  the 
purport  of  my  amendment.  We  are  faced 
with  a  balance-of-payments  problem. 
My  amendment  would  prohibit  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  from  float- 
ing any  bond  issue  and  selling  it  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  in  which 
the  money  which  would  be  authorized 
under  the  bill  would  be  available.  I  have 
concluded  to  offer  the  amendment  be- 
cause the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  thus  far,  since  1961,  has  Issued 
$272  million  worth  of  bonds;  $225  mil- 
lion of  bonds  were  issued  in  the  United 
States.  When  we  buy  bonds  of  South 
American  countries  with  private  money, 
our  dollars  go  out.  To  the  extent  that 
those  dollars  go  out,  they  become  po- 
tential claims  upon  our  gold.  There- 
fore I  suggest  that  we  attach  a  condi- 
tion to  the  bill  that  no  moneys  will  be 
granted  if  during  the  pending  author- 
izations those  countries  sell  bonds  in  the 
United  States. 

A  moment  ago  I  stated  that  $47  mil- 
lion worth  of  bonds  of  this  bank  were 
sold  in  Europe,  and  that  is  the  amoxmt. 
They  were  sold  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England.  I  fear  that  when  they  decide 
to  sell  bonds.  South  American  cotmtries 
will  say,  "Sell  them  in  the  United  States 
where  the  interest  rate  Is  allegedly  low. 
Do  not  sell  them  in  England,  because 
England  is  asking  7  percent  interest  for 
its  money.  It  wants  to  stop  the  outflow 
of  its  poimd,  and  the  way  it  is  doing 
so  is  by  raising  the  interest  rates." 

We  must  stop  the  outflow  of  our  dol- 
lars. One  way  to  do  so  is  to  dissuade 
American  private  investors  from  buying 
foreign  bonds  sold  in  the  United  States. 

I  caimot  see  how  a  valid  argument 
can  be  made  against  my  proposal.  Are 
we  suffering  terribly  because  of  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  and  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign securities?  That  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  My  word 
need  not  be  taken.  All  one  needs  to  do 
is  to  read  the  President's  report  submit- 


ted to  the  Congress  in  January  of  1965. 
Repeated  statements  are  contained  in 
that  report  to  the  effect  that  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  is  aggravated  by 
the  large  outflow  of  American  dollars 
purchasing  foreign  bonds  for  which  in- 
terest rates  are  supposedly  liberal.  A 
while  ago  I  quoted  statements  from  that 
economic  report. 

The  question  is.  Is  the  purchasing  of 
bonds  affecting  our  gold  reserves?  It  can 
only  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  If 
the  question  is  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  suggest  that  my  amendment  is  a 
valid  and  soimd  one. 

I  wish  to  discuss  a  bit  further  the  ques- 
tion of  our  subscription  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  only  a  few  comments  to  make.  I 
think  a  provision  such  as  this  which  is 
a  direction  to  the  Board  of  Governors  is 
inappropriate.  If  it  is  desired  to  inhibit 
the  sale  of  Bank  bonds  in  this  country, 
the  bill  should  be  directed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  We  already  have 
an  Interest  equalization  law  on  the  books, 
which  is  designed  to  inhibit  sales  of  bonds 
In  this  country  by  advanced,  industrial- 
ized  countries.  It  does  not  apply  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  major  importance  to 
our  country  to  help  underdeveloped 
countries,  particularly  those  in  Latin 
America,  which  are  geographically,  and 
politically  closest  to  us.  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  a  most  inappropriate  way 
to  balance  our  payments.  I  would  not 
approve  the  amendment,  anyway,  but, 
assuming  it  should  be  approved,  it  should 
be  directed  at  our  own  Government,  not 
to  the  Inter- American  Bank. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  an  international  institution,  and 
its  members  would  not  take  kindly  to  a 
directive  from  our  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  submit  the  Sen- 
ator has  had  his  opportunity  to  speak. 
I  would  like  to  get  on  with  my  com- 
ments. Then  I  shall  yield  to  him,  if  I 
may.  My  comments  will  not  take  very 
long. 

Our  propensity  for  telling  interna- 
tional organizations  or  other  countries 
how  to  conduct  their  business  is  one  of 
the  unfortunate  characteristics  of  the 
United  States.  We  should  tell  our  own 
officials.  Already  they  have  sought  to 
inhibit  sales  of  bonds  in  this  country  by 
Industrialized  countries,  through  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  law. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  described  why 
the  Bank  wished  to  sell  bonds  in  this 
country.  It  Is  because  our  interest  rates 
have  traditionally  been,  and  I  believe 
they  are  presently,  lower  than  are  inter- 
est rates  in  Europe. 

I  discussed  yesterday  and  put  into  the 
Record  the  best  information  I  know  of 
with  regard  to  the  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  others  testified  to  the  ef- 
fect on  our  balance  of  payments  and 
the  deslrablhty  of  this  program. 
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I  can  only  again  refer  to  the  figvires 
to  which  I  alluded  yesterday  showing  the 
overall  balance  of  payments  with  Latin 
America.  In  1963,  13  countries  involved 
in  this  legislation  ran  a  deficit  with  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  of  $405  mil- 
lion, according  to  the  Treasury  figures. 
This  same  group  of  countries,  while  they 
had  a  deficit  with  us,  or  we  had  a  sur- 
plus with  respect  to  them,  had  a  surplus 
-  in  Europe  of  $402  million. 

So,  on  balance,  while  every  country  did 
not  have  a  deficit  with  us,  there  was  a 
total  deficit  of  $405  million.  This  means 
they  need  dollars  to  purchase  In  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  we  described  yesterday 
the  nature  of  the  "tied"  aspect  of  pur- 
chases under  the  agreement.  This  tie- 
Ing  of  loans  to  U.S.  purchase  does  not 
apply  to  the  sale  of  bonds,  but  the  funds 
will  be  supplied  by  a  letter  of  credit. 
Those  funds  will  be  made  available  only 
when  the  bills  of  lading  are  presented 
for  advancement  and  credit  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  of  the  goods  in  this 
country. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
If  he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  made  a 
statement  that  it  is  an  imposition  when 
our  Government  or  Congress  takes  a 
position  which  states  in  effect,  "This 
Congress  will  give  $750  million,  as  you 
have  requested,  but  we  will  do  so  pro- 
vided only  that  you  agree  not  to  fioat  a 
bond  Issue  in  the  United  States."  He 
contends  that  is  an  Imposition.  What 
about  the  imposition  upon  us  when  we 
have  the  problem  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments growing  worse  instead  of  better? 
We  are  sending  our  money  to  these  peo- 
ple to  help  them.  Why  cannot  we  ask 
them,  inasmuch  as  we  give  them  the  $750 
million,  to  promise  not  to  float  any  bond 
Issues  In  the  United  States  while  the 
United  States  is  in  trouble.  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  go  about  it,  if 
this  were  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress, 
It  should  be  directed  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment. Normally,  It  Is  not  considered 
proper  practice  to  issue  directives  in  this 
fashion  to  any  international  body  of 
which  we  are  a  member. 

There  Is  some  Idea  of  proper  relation- 
ship and  proper  decoriun.  One  reason 
we  created  and  participate  In  the  Inter- 
national Development  Bank  is  to  foster 
the  Idea  that  other  countries  have  a  re- 
sponsibility in  It.  They  are  countries 
which  we  do  not  seek  to  dominate  or  to 
make  our  satellites.  We  should  treat 
them  with  some  degree  of  respect.  If  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  foreign 
bond  sales  In  the  United  States,  we 
should  do  so  through  our  own  domestic 
policies  and  legislation — for  example  by 
imposing  a  higher  tax. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  think  the  1- 
percent  dilTerential  Is  sufficient  under  the 
equalization  tax,  he  could  increase  it  to 
3  percent.  But  this  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  overall  policy  with  regard  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Why  was  it,  last  year  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  approved  the  equali- 
zation tax.  It  did  not  make  It  applicable 
to  all  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 


to  Latin  America?  It  was  because  only 
less  than  a  year  ago  it  was  believed  to 
be  our  best  poUcy  to  restrict  this  phase 
of  it  to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
Japan,  and  Canada. 

We  made  some  exemptions  with  regard 
to  Canada  solely  because  of  the  overrid- 
ing interests  of  friendship — of  political 
considerations,  in  other  words — because 
we  have  very  special  relationships  with 
Canada.  But  what  we  were  really  get- 
ting at  was  that  there  was  no  excuse  for 
floating  bonds  In  the  United  States  by 
such  countries  as  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  others,  which  have  a 
strong  international  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation.  The  only  reason  they 
are  coming  here  is  to  take  advantage  of 
low-Interest  rates.  That  is  what  we  de- 
cided less  than  a  year  ago.  If  Congress 
wishes  to  do  so,  it  can  make  it  applicable 
to  all  countries.  Including  the  Bank,  but 
I  believe  that  the  proper  procediure  is 
through  our  own  Government. 

The  approach  of  this  amendment  Is 
bad  practice.    At  the  moment.  It  Is  like- 
ly to  be  viewed  as  a  precedent  for  our 
undertaking  to  direct  an  international 
organization  which  is  created  by  sover- 
eign nations,  of  which  we  are  a  member, 
or  to  begin  to  direct  Its  policy.    That  is 
a  matter  for  the  board  of  directors,  of 
which  we  are  a  member,  of  course,  to 
say  whether  It  will  offer  its  bonds.    It 
cannot    sell    them    vmless    the    market 
wishes  them,  or  unless  our  banks  and 
our   people    desire   to    purchase    them. 
They  cannot  be  forced  on  the  market. 
But  we  do  have  a  problem.     The  way 
to  prevent  it  is  by  increasing  the  equal- 
ization tax,  if  the  Senator  approves  of 
that  policy.    The  Congress  did.    It  could 
do  so  with  all  proper  decorxmi,  in  any 
case.    There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that, 
but  it  would  be  improper  to  vmdertake 
to  direct  the  Bank  as  to  how  to  conduct 
Its  business.     Congress  does  not  have 
that  responsibility,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  proper.   But,  in  any  case,  I  dis- 
agree with  it  on  its  merits.    As  to  the 
program  In  Latin  America,  we  have  to 
weigh  the  advantages  and  the  disad- 
vantages.   The  impact  upon  the  balance 
of  payments  must  be  weighed  against 
our  Interest  in  trying  to  promote  stab- 
ility and  development  in  Latin  America. 
We  are  doing  that  to  our  own  ultimate 
advantage — we  believe  that  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage— to  bring  the  countries  along 
In  an  orderly  development,  Instead  of 
having  them  go  along  with  Castro. 

It  always  puzzles  me  that  there  are 
those  who  on  one  occasion  are  adamant 
against  Castro  and  condemn  him  with 
great  fervor,  but  when  a  measure  of  this 
kind  comes  before  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  Castroism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, they  object  to  that  proposal. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  wish  to  do, 
except  that  they  always  seem  to  feel 
that  the  only  solution  would  be  to  use 
arms  somewhere.  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  effort  to  use  our  economic  Interest  in 
the  area  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  which  we  all  approve. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).    Does  the  Senator  from 


Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
In  his  basic  assimaption  that  we  have  a 
serious  balance-of-payments  problenx, 
and  that  he  is  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  discontinue  activities  or 
make  contributions  toward  minimizing 
the  balance-of-payments  problem.  We 
should  forget  for  the  moment  whether  It 
is  the  direct  policy  of  the  Bank,  that  it  is 
the  direct  introduction  of  the  President's 
message  which  would  prevent  this  kind 
of  imbalance  which  will  continue  with 
the  sale  of  the  bonds.  In  other  words, 
does  not  the  sale  of  these  bonds  in  our 
markets  really  contribute  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  they  should  sell 
bonds  in  this  covmtry.  and  to  the  extent 
the  money  is  not  spent,  it  would.  As  I 
stated  yesterday — and  I  do  not  wish  to 
labor  the  Issue — the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  best  evi- 
dence we  have  that  there  will  be  a  rela- 
tively small  impact  on  our  balance  of 
payments.  Most  of  the  money  will  be 
in  the  form  of  what  we  call  tied  expend- 
itures— in  other  words,  the  money  will  be 
spent  in  this  country.  Past  experience 
has  shown  that  a  large  percentage,  as  the 
Secretary  said — 80  percent  or  more — is 
spent  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  know  that  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  that  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  some  Im- 
pact. It  is  estimated  to  be  somewhere 
aroimd  $12  million  to  $25  millon  a  year. 
The  maximum  would  be  $50  million,  but 
we  do  not  believe  it  would  be  that  much. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  understood  the 
President's  message,  he  made  no  differ- 
entiation. As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
said,  this  money  would  be  spent  to  help 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Latin 
America.  It  may  be  that  the  President, 
when  he  made  his  recommendation  on 
travel,  for  example,  did  not  say  that  we 
should  not  travel  only  to  the  countries 
which  are  at  present  developed,  but  his 
travel  prohibition  request  applies  to  un- 
developed nations  and  to  the  developed 
nations,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  The  amount  of  travel 
which  would  be  Involved  to  those  nations 
certainly  could  not  account  for  much  in 
excess  of  what  is  involved  in  the  sale  of 
bonds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures,  but  my  impression  is  that  a  vast 
number  of  tourists  go  to  Em-ope  to  the 
developed  countries  rather  than  to  Latin 
America — except  for  Mexico. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  amount  of  travel  to  the  under- 
developed nations  should  not  be  ma- 
terial. Why  would  it  not  be  proper  for 
us,  if  we  are  to  consider  that  question, 
to  discourage  the  kind  of  travel  to  the 
developed  nations,  to  be  consistent  in 
the  approach  to  the  question  of  balance 
of  payments? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  would  rather  consider  some  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  tourism,  because  it 
would  be  much  better  for  a  year  or  two 
for  Americans  to  take  a  look  at  their  own 
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country.  But  that  is  not  the  issue  before 
us.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
vehicle  to  solve  our  problem.  We  have  a 
bill  involving  $750  million  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  dispose  of  that.  All  the  other  good 
ideas  for  improvements  we  can  leave  for 
some  other  vehicle. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  see  a  basic  incon- 
sistency with  what  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  We  cannot  take  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  and  be  on 
one  side  of  the  situation  one  moment 
and  on  the  other  side  the  next  moment. 
We  should  adopt  a  policy  which  should 
apply  universally  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  President,  even  though  he  is 
concerned  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments— as  we  all  are — believes  this  to 
be  so  important  that  our  foreign  policy — 
every  activity  that  we  have — will  be  sub- 
ject to  that  one  consideration.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  quite  that  critical.  It  may 
become  such.  If  the  program  that  the 
President  suggests  does  not  work  as  efiB- 
ciently  as  he  would  like  it  to  work,  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  prepared  to  come  in 
with  stronger  controls  until  we  do  work 
out  a  balance. 

I  am  sure  that  if  it  continues,  tourism 
can  be  restricted  in  more  direct  ways.  I 
notice  in  this  morning's  newspapers  that 
Secretary  Udall  and  others  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  Americans  to  travel 
in  the  United  States  for  a  year  or  two, 
to  look  at  our  own  country.  This  is  a 
healthy  way  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lem. It  will  not  work  if  people  insist  on 
going  to  Monte  Carlo  to  be  fleeced  in- 
stead of  going  to  Las  Vegas  to  be  fleeced. 
If  they  continue  to  go  to  Monte  Carlo 
we  may  have  to  put  some  restrictions  on 
their  travel  abroad.  However,  I  believe 
they  may  be  content  to  be  fleeced  in  Las 
Vegas,  rather  than  in  Monte  Carlo,  for  a 
year  or  two,  at  least,  and  then,  if  we  are 
in  a  better  position,  they  can  go  over 
there  again. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  a  specific  prob- 
lem before  us,  and  that  is  whether 
we  wish  to  participate  In  carry- 
ing out  an  agreement  which  has  been 
entered  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Bank  over  a  period  of  many  months.  We 
can  either  take  it  or  not.  Of  course. 
Congress  if^at  liberty  to  reject  it  if  it 
wishes  tc^eject  it.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  issue  congressional  di- 
rectives that  are  not  to  the  point.  We 
have  a  way  of  reaching  the  issue  properly 
if  we  wish  to  do  it  through  putting  on  a 
tax  which  would  make  it  unattractive  to 
float  such  bonds  in  this  coxmtry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  We  are  not  telling  the 
International  Development  Bank  what  to 
do.  It  wants  $750  million  of  our  money, 
at  the  rate  of  $250  million  a  year.  We 
are,  in  effect,  saying,  If  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  "We  will  allow  you  to  have 
that  money,  but  you  must  remember 
that  we  have  a  balance-of-pajrments 
problem,  and  therefore  if  in  the  future 
you  should  decide  to  sell  bonds,  you  must 
agree  not  to  sell  them  in  the  United 
States." 

The  manager  of  the  bill  has  argued 
that  our  Government  through  the  Sec- 


retary might  be  able  to  handle  it  with- 
out my  amendment. 

To  that  statement  I  give  the  answer 
that  from  1962  to  1964,  at  a  time  when 
our  balance-of-payments  situation  was 
growing  worse.  $225  million  worth  of 
bonds  were  sold  in  the  United  States. 
Those  dollars  paid  by  our  private  In- 
vestors for  bonds  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  are  not  tied  into  the 
purchase  of  UJS.  goods.  They  ean  be 
used  to  buy  goods  wherever  the  recipient 
country  desires  to  buy  them. 

It  is  argued  that  we  should  enact  a 
law  which  would  increase  the  interest 
equalization  tax  rate.  That  has  not 
worked.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  have  a  new  request  made  of  us. 

To  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  should 
like  to  say  that  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  as  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  does  grow  from  a  number 
of  causes.  One  is  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  foreign  countries,  where 
they  spend  our  dollars.  The  second,  to 
a  substantial  degree,  is  the  large  number 
of  American  tourists  who  are  spending 
dollars  in  foreign  covmtries,  and  the 
small  number  of  foreign  tourists  who  are 
coming  to  the  United  States  to  spend 
their  dollars  here.  The  third  is  the  in- 
vestments which  American  business  Is 
making  directly  in  building  factories 
around  the  world.  The  fourth— and 
not  in  a  minor  degree,  but  in  a  substan- 
tial degree — is  the  American  dollars  that 
are  buying  foreign  bonds. 

There  may  be  other  causes,  but  these 
are  the  primary  ones.  All  of  them  con- 
tribute to  create  the  grave  problem  that 
is  facing  us. 

All  I  wish  to  do  is  to  start  effectively. 
Secretary  Udall  has  asked  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  travel  in  America. 
President  Kennedy  asked  the  people  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  1963.  The  Com- 
merce Department  set  up  a  program  to 
encourage  travel  in  America.  These 
efforts  did  not  work.  There  was  not 
much  response  to  it.  My  belief  is  that 
it  did  not  work  because  the  people  were 
not  conscious  of  the  grave  problems  con- 
fronting us. 

The  senator  from  Arkansas  speaks  of 
solving  the  problem  in  some  wishful  way. 
He  says,  "Let  us  speak  with  sweet  words; 
let  us  appeal,  and  it  will  be  solved." 

My  proposal  is  to  write  it  into  the  law 
and  say  to  the  Bank  "We  will  make  this 
money  available  to  you  in  the  amount 
that  is  suggested,  but  all  we  want  is  that 
you,  the  Bank,  will  not  further  aggravate 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  by 
selling  new  issues  of  bonds  in  the  United 
States." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  admits 
that  our  Interest  rates  are  low.  In  Eng- 
land, as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  interest 
rate  is  7  percent  for  loans.  When  these 
20  countries  assemble  and  decide  to  sell 
bonds,  the  normal  impulse  will  be  to  sell 
them  in  the  market  that  charges  the  low- 
est rate  of  interest.  Where  is  that?  It 
is  in  the  United  States.  Therefore  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  we  should  not  try 
to  wish  ourselves  out  of  this  task  and 
problem  that  confronts  us  and  that  we 
had  better  start  taking  affirmative  action. 
Adopting  my  amendment  is  one  way  of 
doing  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  The  report  is  not 
sufficiently  seconded. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceed  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  42,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LAUSCHE].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson! 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper]  are  absent  on  official  business 
to  attend  meetings  of  the  British- 
American  Interparliamentary  Group. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boggs]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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Nebraska  would  voti  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.2BLeg.l 
YEAS— 35 
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Allott 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Pulbrlght 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 


Feng 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hartke 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

McCleDan 

MlUer 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NAYS— 46 

HUl       I  Mondale 

Holland!  Monroney 

Inouye,  Montoya 

JacksoO.  Morton 

Javlts  Moss 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Muskle 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  PeU 


Pearson 

Robertson 

Simpson 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUUams,  Del. 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

MagnuEon 

MausQeld 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 19 


Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Yarborough 


Johnston 

McCtuiiiy 

Metcalf 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

PastorBi 

Prouty  I 


Randolph 
Russell 
Smathers 
Tvdlngs 
Wmianis,  NmJ. 


I 


Bayh 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

So  Mr.  Lauschb's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  if  It  is  possible 
to  obtain  an  agreement  to  vote  on  the 
amendments  and  on  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  can  answer  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas.   The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
not  agree  to  any  kind  of  agreement? 

Mr.  MORSE.    None  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    At  any  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.    At  any  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  indicate,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
whether  he  objects  to  a  vote  today  or 
tomorrow?  : 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  the  debate  run  its 
course.  I  doubt  whether  there  can  be 
a  vote  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
doubts  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  doubt  it. 

ALIANZA  POR  PROGRESO   NEEDS   SUPPORT  TO  FOR- 
THER  DEMOCRACT  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
neighbors,  be  they  nations  or  individ- 
uals, inevitably  find  that  mutual  advan- 
tage lies  along  the  path  of  good  rela- 
tions. We  are  neighbors  with  all  the 
nations  on  earth,  because  we  inhabit  the 
same  planet.  But,  both  historically  and 
geographically,  we  bear  a  special  rela- 
tionship to  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Today,  the  Latin  American  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  face  a  great  challenge. 
Social,  political,  and  economic  change 
must,  of  necessity,  be  brought  about. 
The  question  impatiently  awaiting  an- 
swer is  this:  Will  the  change  be  evolu- 
tionary or  revolutionary? 


The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
advanced  as  our  primary  offering  to 
meet  the  challenge,  by  evolutionary 
steps.  We  in  Congress  have  the  duty 
to  do  everjrthing  we  can  to  enable  the 
Alliance  to  succeed  in  its  work. 

The  people  of  Texas  feel  a  particularly 
close  friendship  for  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  Texas  was  once  a  part  of 
Mexico;  we  still  share  a  long  border  with 
our  good  friends  to  the  south.  The  cul- 
tiire  of  Texas  reflects  the  influence  of 
our  unique  Mexican  past,  and  Is  one  of 
our  irreplaceable  treasures.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  all  Texans,  more  than  1  Vz  million 
people,  have  Spanish  siuTiames. 

Mr.  President,  I  state  categorically  my 
support  of  the  aims  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Thus  far,  the  program  has  not 
lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  many; 
but  perhaps  some  of  those  expectations 
were  unrealistic.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  difficult  goal  than  that  to 
which  the  Alliance  is  dedicated:  Wide- 
spread, rapid,  evolutionary — rather  than 
revolutionary — social  change. 

The  AUanza  para  el  ProgreEo  has  taken  a 
giant  leap  forward.  In  terms  of  where  It  has 
to  go,  it  has  taken  only  a  short,  faltering 
step. 

These  words  were  written  in  1963  by 
the  then  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
They  still  serve  to  describe  the  Alliance's 
accomplishments.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  housing  units  have  been  built. 
But  the  need  is  for  over  10  million. 
Classrooms  have  been  built,  and  the 
nimiber  of  persons  in  Latin  America  who 
can  read  and  write  is  at  an  alltime  high; 
but  54  percent  of  the  population  is  still 
illiterate. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  con- 
ditions of  extreme  poverty  and  inequality 
of  opportunity  which  exist  throughout 
so  much  of  Latin  America  are  breeding 
groimds  for  the  Communist  line  which 
preaches    economic    advancement,    but 
which  results  in  shackles  of  totalitarian 
control.    Thus  far,  Castro  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  any  other  nation  to  fol- 
low his  example.    But  if  the  values  of 
Western  civilization   are  to   shape  the 
future  of  Latin  America,  then  it  is  im- 
perative that,  at  this  crucial  stage  in  the 
development  of  this  hemisphere,  we  show 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  free  peo- 
ple in  a  democratic  society.    More  houses 
and  more  schools  must  be  built.    Agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production  must 
be  stepped  up.    Land  reform  is  needed. 
The   barriers   to   social   and   economic 
Justice  must  be  blasted  away.     At  the 
same  time,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
unrest  and  the  insecurity  which  arise 
during  times  of  rapid  social  change.    We 
must  show  the  people  of  Latin  America 
that  the  future  belongs  to  those  with  the 
vision  to  see  that  man's  fulfillment  comes 
not  only  from  material  accomplishment, 
but  also  from  a  realization  of  the  nature 
of  the  himian  spirit;  that  man  is  more 
than  an  animal,  more  than  a  mouth  to 
be  fed,  more  than  a  number  in  a  statis- 
tician's notebook. 

The  pending  bill,  which  authorizes  a 
$750  million  increase  in  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  Fvmd  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  which  permits  the 
merger  of  the  FSO  with  the  Social  Prog- 


ress Trust  Fund,  can  bring  us  one  step 
farther  down  the  long  road  to  a  stable, 
democratic  Latin  America^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
with  the  understanding  that  I  may  have 
the  floor  after  he  speaks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  What  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  add  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(c)  The  contribution  of  the  United  States 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  upon  con- 
dition that  at  least  50  per  centxim  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  loans  made  from  such 
contribution  shall  be  repayable  in  United 
States  doUars." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  long  does  the  Sen- 
ator intend  to  speak? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Approximately  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  often 
find  myself  in  my  present  predicament. 
I  am  trying  to  operate  an  education  dem- 
onstration. I  see  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  a  great 
teacher,  is  present  in  the  Chamber.  He 
ought  to  be  here  with  me.  The  dem- 
onstration is  emplojring  the  use  of  audio- 
visual techniques  from  Chicago,  and  a 
group  of  sixth  grade  youngsters. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
cannot  be  with  me.  He  has  heard  me 
discuss  this  question  in  the  committee. 

I  shall  leave  the  floor  to  attend  as 
much  as  I  can  of  the  demonstration.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  were  asked  some  questions. 

May  I  have  a  gentleman's  understand- 
ing with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
when  he  finishes  his  speech,  he  will  ask 
for  a  quorum  call  and  protect  me  with 
respect  to  any  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment relating  to  limiting  debate  on  this 
bUl? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  will. 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM— IV 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  day 
by  day,  events  in  South  Vietnam  are 
making  the  United  States  look  evermore 
ridiculous  In  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

If  almost  every  edition  of  the  news- 
papers did  not  carry  reports  of  more 
American  fighting  men  being  killed  and 
wounded  in  a  bloody,  senseless  war  In  the 
swamps  of  South  Vietnam,  the  political 
and  military  situation  there  would  be 
hilmorous — indeed  farcical — if  it  were 
not  so  tragic. 
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What  Is  our  excuse  for  being  in  South 
Vietnam  fighting  an  undeclared  war? 

Because,  answers  our  Government,  we 
were  aslced  for  assistance  in  resisting 
Communist  aggression  by  the  free,  demo- 
cratic Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

What  government?  Yesterday's?  To- 
day's?  Tomorrow's? 

Why  were  we  given  the  signal  honor  of 
having  our  fighting  men  killed  in  the 
swamps  of  South  Vietnam? 

Our  men  are  dying  in  defense  of  a  peo- 
ple who  do  not  care,  who  only  want  to 
be  left  alone,  and  v/ho  have  so  little  ap- 
preciation of  our  efforts  that,  when 
placed  on  guard  duty,  they  permit  our 
men  to  be  slaughtered  in  their  barracks. 

One  of  oiu*  ofBcers  reported  that  the 
barbed  wire  entanglements  around  our 
barracks  were  designed  not  to  keep  the 
Vietcong  out,  but  to  keep  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  and  thus  keep  them  from 
deserting. 

Our  men  are  dying  In  defense  of  a 
government  that  is  no  real  government  at 
all,  that  is  composed  of  civilians  and/or 
military  having  little  regard  for  any- 
thing other  than  their  own  personal  gain 
and  of  power-grasping,  petty  military 
men  similarly  interested  only  in  their 
own  gain  and  advancement.  The  last 
year's  record  on  this  score  is  conclusive 
and  unanswerable.  And  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  anything  different. 

Why  are  we  fighting  alone  in  Vietnam? 
Where  are  our  allies — our  cosigners  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty?  Where  are 
the  fighting  men  from  Australia,  from 
France,  from  New  Zealand,  from  Pakis- 
tan, from  the  Philippines,  from  Thailand, 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom? 

Are  treaty  obligations  honored  only  by 
us  and  not  by  the  other  signatories? 

Or  do  we  interpret  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions differently? 

Our  interpretation  has  certainly 
changed  since  September  15,  1954,  when 
Secretaiy  of  State  Dulles,  explaining  our 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty,  stated: 

Tlius,  the  treaty  will  not  require  us  to 
make  material  changes  in  oiir  military  plans. 
These  plans  already  call  for  our  maintaining 
at  all  times  powerful  naval  and  air  forces 
In  the  western  Pacific  capable  of  striking 
at  any  aggressor  by  means  and  at  places  of 
our  choosing.  The  deterrent  power  we  thus 
create  can  protect  many  as  effectively  as 
it  protects  one. 

I  reiterate.  Secretary  Dulles  empha- 
sized that  we  were  not  prepared  to  com- 
mit foot  soldiers  to  fight  in  the  swamps 
of  Vietnam.  We  would  have,  however, 
according  to  Secretary  Dulles  "powerful 
naval  and  air  forces  in  the  western  Pa- 
cific capable  of  striking  at  any  aggres- 
sor by  means  and  at  places  of  our  choos- 
ing." 

Our  present  involvement  in  the  land 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  must  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  an  analysis  of  the 
type  of  conflict  there.  We  are  aiding 
one  side  in  a  civil  war.  We  are  already 
providing  more  military  support  to  our 
side  in  the  civil  war — the  South  Vietna- 
mese— than  North  Vietnam  is  supplying 
to  its  side — the  Vietcong. 

But  unless  we  are  willing  to  drop  the 
futile  disguise  that  our  military  men  are 


In  South  Vietnam  as  advisers  and  take 
over  all  of  the  actual  fighting,  then  the 
civil  war  will  be  successful  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
willing  to  fight — and  this  they  are  not 
willing  to  do.  They  are  more  concerned 
with  being  left  alone. 

And  now  on  the  horizon  appear  the 
"hawks,"  urging  that  the  United  States 
take  over  the  actual  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam;  even  if  it  means  taking  on  in 
ground  battle  the  fighting  forces  of 
North  Vietnam,  Red  China,  and  Rus- 
sia; even  If  it  means  risking  the  last 
world  war — a  thermonuclear  war  de- 
stroying civilization. 

What  is  Involved  in  escalating  the  war 
as  demanded  by  the  "hawks"  is  clearly 
set  forth  by  Hanson  Baldwin,  the  noted 
military  expert,  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled,  "We  Must 
Choose,"  by  Mr.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
published  in  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
of  February  21,  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Baldwin  openly  admits  that  escalation 
of  the  war  could  result  In  our  having  up 
to  a  million  men  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  a  Korea-type  military  operation. 
This  does  not  include  the  number  of 
military  troops  we  would  have  to  send  to 
Korea  if  Red  China— as  is  most  likely- 
decided  to  reopen  that  front. 

Such  an  escalation  of  the  war  would 
stop  our  steps  toward  economy  In  Gov- 
ernment, our  war  against  poverty,  and 
our  attempts  to  establish  the  Great  So- 
ciety. 

In  defense  of  the  United  States,  this 
we  should  be  prepared  to  do.  This  I 
am  prepared  to  support. 

But  I  cannot  support  those  who  urge 
an  escalation  of  an  undeclared  war  In  a 
remote  area  of  the  world  at  a  time,  in  a 
place  and  under  circumstances  chosen 
by  the  Communists. 

The  New  York  Times  stated  last  Fri- 
day, February  19,  1965,  in  its  editorial 
entitled  "The  War  Hawks,"  criticizing 
their  proposal,  the  "road  out  of  the  pres- 
ent hazardous  situation  is  to  invite  world 
destruction.  The  American  people  made 
it  overwhelmingly  clear  in  the  last  elec- 
tion that  they  do  not  want  to  plunge 
recklessly  down  that  road." 

The  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  again  in 
an  editorial,  urged  negotiation  of  the 
crisis  In  Vietnam.    It  said  In  part: 

The  course  of  sanity  is  to  explore  the 
Initiatives  opened  up  by  Secretary  General 
Thant  and  General  de  Gaulle  for  negotia- 
tions to  seek  a  neutralization  of  Vietnam  and 
all  southeast  Asia.  For  a  year  the  objection 
has  been  that  our  military  position  is  too 
weak  to  allow  negotiations.  Every  week  it 
has  grown  weaker,  and  the  latest  upheavals 
in  the  Vietnamese  military  and  political 
structure  Indicate  that  total  collapse  may  be 
imminent.  To  send  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  into  an  endless  jungle  war  or 
to  bomb  North  Vietnamese  ports  and  indus- 
trial centers  on  a  saturation  basis  would  be 
a  surer  road  to  global  holocaust  than  to  a 
"victory"  arms  can  never  win  for  either  side. 


ExHtBn  1 


As  Mr.  James  Reston  stated  in  his  col- 
mnn  In  the  New  York  Times  on  the  same 
day: 

But  most  of  the  people  In  Washington,  In- 
cluding President  Johnson,  are  neither 
hawks  nor  doves  but  something  in  between, 
who  want  to  find  an  honorable  way  out  of 
the  confusion. 

The  opportunity  for  an  honorable  way 
out  of  the  mess  In  Vietnam  has  been 
afforded  the  United  States  by  the  pleas 
for  negotiation  made  by  the  Pope,  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
by  India,  and  by  France,  and  by  numer- 
ous private  citizens.  Including  some  of 
our  colleagues. 

Those  who  urged  the  escalation  of  the 
undeclared  war  in  South  Vietnam  should 
ponder  well  the  words  of  the  then-Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy who,  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  100,  part  4,  beginning  on  page 
4671,  said: 

To  pour  money,  material,  and  men  Into  the 
jungles  of  Indochina  without  at  least  a  pros- 
pect of  victory  would  be  dangerously  futile 
and  self-destructive  •  •  •.  I  am  frankly  of 
the  belief  that  no  amount  of  American 
military  assistance  in  Indochina  can  conquer 
an  enemy  which  is  everywhere,  and  at  the 
same  time  nowhere,  an  enemy  of  the  people 
which  has  the  sympathy  and  covert  support 
of  the  people  •  •  •.  For  the  United  States 
to  Intervene  unilaterally  and  to  send  troops 
into  the  most  difficult  terrain  of  the  world, 
with  the  Chinese  able  to  pour  in  unlimited 
manpower,  would  mean  that  we  would  face 
a  situation  which  would  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  even  that  we  encountered  in  Korea. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  editorials  from  the  New  York  Times 
for  Friday,  February  19,  1935,  and  Sun- 
day, February  21,  1965,  and  the  column 
by  Mr.  James  Reston  In  the  same  paper 
on  February  21,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  hope  the  President 
will  not  attach  too  much  significance  to 
the  urging  he  has  received  that  he  adopt 
the  position  of  the  "hawks"  from  such 
outstanding  Republican  leaders  as  the 
former  Vice  President,  Richard  Nixon, 
the  former  GOP  presidential  candidate, 
Barry  Goldwater,  and  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  .  As  has  been  pointed  out,  if  we  be- 
come Involved  in  a  Korea -type,  bogged- 
down  foot  war  in  South  Vietnam,  all 
three  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
will,  when  the  casualty  lists  from  an  es- 
calated war  start  coming  In,  be  among 
the  first  to  dub  the  war  "Johnson's  war" 
and  to  revive  the  cry  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  the  "war  party." 

I  hope,  also,  that  the  President  will 
heed  well  the  voices  raised  by  his  former 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who, 
having  at  heart  only  his  best  interests 
and  the  best  interests  of  our  country, 
have  been  urging  him  to  heed  the  pleas 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Pope,  as  well  as  those  of 
our  friends  and  allies  in  India  and 
France,  that  the  Vietnamese  problem  be 
brought  to  the  negotiating  table. 


rprom  New  York  Times  magazine,  Feb.  21, 
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We  Must  Choose— (1)  "Bug  Out",  (2)  Ne- 
gotiate, (3)  Fight— A  MiLrrARY  Commen- 
tator   ARGUES   FOR    A    GREATER    USE    OF    OUR 

POWER  IN   Vietnam:    "We  Must  Fight  a 
War  To  Prevent  an  Irreparable  Defeat" 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
What  should  we  do— "bug  out"  or  fight? 
Should  we  be  "hawks"  or  "doves"?     Or  is 
there  a  third  choice— negotiations  now? 

Recent  events  in  Vietnam  Indicate  that 
"the  war  that  is  not  a  war"  has  reached  a 
crossroads.  Washington's  policy  of  the  past 
4  years,  based  on  the  polite  fiction  that  we 
were  not  fighting  a  war  but  merely  helping 
the  Vietnamese  to  defeat  the  Vietcong  in- 
surgents within  their  own  territory,  has 
reached  a  point  of  no  return. 

Compromise  and  consensus — perhaps  ap- 
plicable to  some  of  the  Nation's  great  domes- 
tic problems — cannot  be  guldeposts  to  for- 
eign policy.  There  must  be  a  clear-cut  and 
courageous  decision.  And  though  In  Viet- 
nam we  face  the  hard  problem  of  risking 
much  to  gain  little,  the  risk  must  be  taken: 
We  must  fight  a  war  to  prevent  an  irreparable 
defeat.    We  must  use  what  it  takes  to  win. 

Ovir  policy  should  not  be  "unconditional 
surrender"  or  unlimited  victory.  Our  goal  of 
victory  should  be  the  defeat  of  Communist 
attempts  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  and  ex- 
tend their  control  deep  into  southeast  Asia. 
The  reasons  we  must  fight  for  Vietnam 
have  little  to  do  with  making  Saigon  safe 
for  democracy  or  freedom.  There  has  been 
far  too  much  cant  on  this  point,  far  too 
much  effort  devoted  to  trying  to  establish  a 
politically  legitimate  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment after  our  own  Image.  Nor  does  It 
do  much  good  to  argue  the  past,  debating 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  become  In- 
volved in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place.  The 
facts  are  that  Communist  expansionism  in 
Asia  has  been  conslatent,  related,  and  pro- 
gressive, that  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 
without  a  simultaneous  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam, gave  Peiping  and  North  Vietnam's  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  the  opportunity  In  southeast  Asia 
they  have  so  well  exploited. 

Belatedly,  but  nevertheless  clearly,  the 
United  States  became  aware  of  the  threat. 
Our  commitments  to  Saigon  began  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  were  enor- 
mously amplified  after  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration took  power  4  years  ago.  Today,  we 
are  committed — fully  committed — by  the 
words  of  Presidents  and  Cabinet  members, 
by  the  actions  of  the  Government,  by  the 
deep  Involvement  ot  U.S.  military  forces. 

U.S.  global  prestige  and  power  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  outcome  of  the  Viet- 
namese struggle.  In  Vietnam,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  formulate  an  answer  to  the 
Communist  strategy  of  creeping  aggression, 
of  subversion  and  insurgency,  of  what  Khru- 
shchev called  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
If  the  might  and  will  of  the  United  States 
cannot  evolve  a  victorious  answer  to  such 
tactics,  we  are  undone;  the  map  of  the  world 
will  gradually  became  red.  And  If  we  will 
not  fight  in  Vietnam,  where — after  the  se- 
ries of  Communist  conquests  In  the  past  20 
years— will  we  fight?  Where  will  we  draw 
the  line? 

The  psychological  and  political  conse- 
quences of  a  U.S.  defeat  in  Vietnam,  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  or  a  negotiated  peace  likely  to 
lead  to  a  Communist  takeover,  would  be  dis- 
astrous in  much  of  Asia.  It  would  undermine 
Thailand  (already  openly  threatened  by  Pei- 
ping), Laos  (even  now  half  conquered  by 
communism).  Malaya,  the  Philippines  (with 
Its  growing  antl-Amerlcanlsm) .  Burma.  In- 
dia. Japan,  and  even  Taiwan,  Okinawa,  and 
Australia. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  politically  stale- 
mated end  of  the  Korean  war,  Peiping  was 
successfully  depicting  the  United  States  to 


the  peoples  of  Asia  as  a  "paper  tiger."  The 
defeat  of  the  French — ^backed  heavily  by 
American  aid — in  Indochina  enhanced  this 
Image  of  a  windy,  weak-willed,  feeble  Uncle 
Sam.  That  Image  has  since  been  dis- 
pelled by  U.S.  actions  In  and  around  the 
Taiwan  Straits,  dvirlng  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  and,  recently,  by  President  Johnson's 
retaliatory  air  attacks  upon  North  Viet- 
namese objectives.  But  the  portrait  of 
flabby  Indecision  could  be  easily  revived 
if  the  United  States  loses  In  Vietnam. 

Strategically,  South  Vietnam  Is  too  Im- 
portant to  be  allowed  to  go  by  default.  North 
Vietnam  badly  needs  the  rice  of  the  South. 
More  Important,  the  area  is  the  traditional 
rice  bowl  of  the  continent.  Geographically, 
Vietnam  Is  a  long  appendix  pointing  toward 
the  rich  archipelago  of  Indonesia  and  abut- 
ting strategic  sea  passages.  Whoever  domi- 
nates it  will  eventually  control  most  of  the 
Indonesian  archipelago. 

The  strategic  Importance  of  the  area  is 
similar  to  the  so-called  rlmlands,  or  maritime 
nations,  of  Western  Europe  which  represent 
a  powerful  bastion  against  the  "heartland" 
of  Soviet  Russia.  In  Asia,  the  non-Commu- 
nist strategic  position  vls-a-vls  Red  China  Is 
based  upon  mainland  positions — Pakistan, 
India,  southeast  Asia  and  the  Island  bastions 
of  the  PhUlpplnes.  Taiwan,  Okinawa,  and 
Japan.  If  the  rlmlands  of  Asia  fall  to  com- 
munism, the  Island  positions  will  be  doomed 
sooner  or  later.  Ultimately  the  Communists 
will  challenge  us  upon  what  is  now  our  un- 
challenged domain — the  oceans. 

In  a  word,  we  must  remain  in  southeast 
Asia  for  our  own  security  needs.  South  Viet- 
nam Is  m  Itself  not  vital  In  the  sense  that 
the  United  States  cannot  live  without  It.  But 
If  lost  we  would  be  forced  to  commence  the 
next  chapter  of  the  world  conflict  In  retreat, 
and  at  a  disadvantage. 

Despite  the  admitted  Importance  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  U.S.  global  position,  the  cur- 
rent breed  of  neoisolatlonists  and  the 
"doves"  who  believe  we  must  cut  our  losses 
and  get  out  advance  many  arguments  against 
deeper  Involvement  and  In  favor  of  with- 
drawal. 

Most  of  the  arguments  represent  the  voices 
of  defeat  and  despair,  caution,  and  fear. 

WHY    NOT    negotiate    NOW? 

Any  negotiations  opened  now  would  lead 
from  weakness,  not  strength.  If  we  want  to 
negotiate — and  not  to  surrender— we  shall 
have  to  raise  our  ante  considerably.  And 
"meaningful"  negotiations  are  "meaningful" 
to  the  Communists  only  if  they  are  faced 
with  superior  power  and  a  position  of 
strength. 

We  must  "arm  to  parley."  Personally.  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  talks  can  guarantee 
peace  In  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia,  as 
some  quarters  have  suggested,  by  neutraliz- 
ing the  area  politically  and  mUltarily;  In 
short,  by  eliminating  the  struggle  for  Influ- 
ence between  Communists  and  non-Com- 
munists. Nevertheless,  we  need  not  fear 
negotiations  If  we  speak  from  strength,  by 
really  putting  up  a  fight  for  Vietnam. 

Continuing  U.S.  air  and  sea  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  would  serve  notice  on  Hanoi, 
Peiping,  and  Moscow  that  the  United  States 
win  no  longer  tolerate  "sanctuary  warfare." 
They  might — hopefully — force  Hanoi  to  the 
conference  table.  Indeed,  such  a  policy 
would  appear  to  be  the  minimum  necessary 
to  open  any  kind  of  negotiations.  Yet  even 
such  a  program  wUl  not  "win"  the  war  In 
the  south. 

"If  the  French  couldn't  win,  how  can  the 
United   States   achieve   victory?" 

The  Implication  of  this  argument  Is  two- 
fold :  ( 1 )  we  have  donned  the  colonial  mantle 
of  the  French,  and  (2)  our  power  Is  no 
greater  than  that  of  Paris.  Both  suggestions 
are  absurd. 

As  some  of  ovu-  diplomats  have  found  to 
their  discomfort,  South  Vietnam  Is  distinctly 


an  Independent  country — not,  as  in  France'* 
day,  part  of  a  colonial  empire.  In  fact,  the 
fear  of  Chinese  Communist  colonialism  1b 
probably  greater  In  aU  of  Vietnam,  and  in 
North  Vietnam  in  particular,  than  the  fear 
of  U.S.  imperialism.  As  for  a  comparison 
between  the  political,  economic,  sind  military 
power  of  the  United  States  and  France, 
there  Is  none.  PartlcxilMly  In  the  air  and  at 
sea  we  can  mobilize  power  completely  una- 
vaUable  to  Prance,  backed  up  by  the  ultimate 
force  which  France  did  not  possess — a  nuclear 
arsenal. 

"You  can't  win  a  war  against  guerrillas." 
Not  true.  We  have  dressed  up  the  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  with  a  fancy  name — 
"counterinsurgency,"  but  some  of  Its  basic 
military  elements  resemble  the  kind  of  war 
Americans  have  fought  successfully  many 
times  In  the  past  In  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and  be- 
hind the  main  fighting  fronts  during  the 
Korean  war.  Other  antl-Communlst  gucr- 
rlUa  wars  were  won  In  Greece,  the  PhUlp- 
plnes, and  Malaya.  The  Portuguese  seem  to 
have  done  a  pretty  good  Job  of  stamping  out 
the  rebellion  In  Angola.  Guerrillas  can  be 
defeated,  but  It  takes  careful  organization, 
special  training,  and  security  forces  that 
should  be  from  10  to  30  times  larger  than 
the  guerrUlas.  It  takes  Infinite  determina- 
tion and  patience. 

"Continued  fighting  or  expanded  U.S.  in- 
volvement win  mean  higher  U.S.  casualties 
and  greater  risks  of  broadening  the  war." 

Of  course,  you  cannot  win  a  war  without 
spUllng  blood.  We  miist  pay  the  price  of 
power.  Risks  are  unavoidable  In  any  foreign 
policy  worthy  of  its  name.  The  question  ie 
not  whether  there  will  be  risks,  but  the  degree 
of  risk.  For  against  the  perUs  of  action  must 
be  weighed  the  perils  of  Inaction.  PoUtlcal 
and  military  history  clearly  reveal  that  com- 
promise, hesitancy,  or  appeasement  merely 
lead  to  ultimate  disaster.  In  Vietnam,  the 
longer  we  wait,  the  greater  the  price  we  shall 
have  to  pay  for  even  partial  victory  (as  we 
are  now  discovering) .  and  the  more  restricted 
o\ir  choice  of  options. 

"We  have  no  moral  right  to  be  in  Vietnam. 
or  to  attack  North  Vietnam." 

Neither  do  the  Vietcong.  Nor  does  North 
Vietnam  have  the  right  to  support  the  civil 
war  In  the  South.  Our  Involvement  was  a 
response  to  Communist  aggression.  Since 
the  beginning.  Hanoi  has  organized,  supplied, 
and  directed  the  Vietcong  Insurgency.  We 
were  Invited  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment to  come  to  Its  aid.  A  high  moral 
purpose  is  an  essential  element  of  our  for- 
eign policy  but  we  can  be  left  with  no  pur- 
pose— moral  or  otherwise — If  we  are  con- 
quered by  the  doctrine  that  the  ends  Justify 
the  means.  If  we  are  Inhibited  from  action 
by  Hamlet-llke  Indecision  over  legalistic  con- 
cepts of  International  law.  we  shall  lose  the 
world. 

"What's  the  use  of  further  military  in- 
volvement, when  the  political  Instability  of 
South  Vietnam  pulls  the  rug  from  under 
our  feet?" 

Here  is  one  of  the  more  cogent  objectione 
to  greater  Involvement.  But  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  Vietnam  there  have  always  been  feud- 
ing sects  and  factions.  Moreover,  the  French 
left  behind  them  a  people  still  unequipped 
for  self-government.  Yet  somehow  or  other 
the  war  has  gone  on.  and  somewhat  better  in 
some  respects  recently.  Greater  VS.  In- 
volvement— above  all,  a  tangible  determina- 
tion to  vsrln — may  well  do  more  for  Saigon's 
political  stability  than  any  amount  of  dip- 
lomatic pressures. 

"Isn't  the  real  danger  that  escalation  might 
Involve  us  In  a  larger  war?  Wouldn't  the 
Chinese  come  In?"      . 

This  Is  the  »64  mUllon  question.  It  ia 
quite  clear  that  If  the  United  States  becomei 
more  Involved  we  must  be  prepared  for 
greater  effort  by  the  enemy.  Escalation  In 
some  form  would  be  not  only  possible,  but 
likely.     But  we  have  advantages.     We  are 
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fighting,  as  we  did  In  Korea,  on  a  peninsula 
where  our  superior  sea  and  alrpower  can  be 
most  effective.  North  Vietnam's  few  power- 
plants  and  Industries  are  vulnerable  to  de- 
struction. The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Is  easily 
blockaded.  And  China  Itself,  with  an  obso- 
lete air  force  and  minimal  naval  power,  could 
not  defend  itself  effectively  against  a  deter- 
mined air  and  sea  attack. 

Nevertheless,  an  expanded  effort  by  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  may  well  be  an- 
swered by  an  Increased  flow  of  supplies  and 
men  from  North  Vietnam,  perhaps  by  an  all- 
out  attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Army, 
and  perhaps  ultimately  by  aid  from  China 
Into  South  Vietnam.  Though  the  flow  could 
be  hampered  and  reduced  by  air  attacks  it 
cotUd  not  be  completely  halted.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  United  States  might  become 
Involved  in  a  new  kind  of  Korean  war.  But 
this  would  not  be  hopeless  by  any  means. 
In  fact,  some  well-Informed  authorities  be- 
lieve the  United  States  could  win  a  Korean- 
type  of  war  In  South  Vietnam-Laos  against 
the  best  that  the  Chinese  Commimists  could 
throw  against  us. 

"What  about  the  specter  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons? Wouldn't  Russia  Join  In,  even  If  China 
didn't  have  enough  A-bombs  to  do  us  any 
harm?" 

There  Is  no  certain  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, but  a  full-scale  nuclear  war  is  highly 
unlikely.  The  United  States  has  scared  Itself 
to  death  by  its  own  nuclear  propaganda.  The. 
fear  of  a  nuclear  exchange — never  probable, 
or  even  likely — has  been  the  greatest  single 
restraint  upon  a  positive  and  firm  U.S.  diplo- 
macy since  World  War  U. 

Presidents  and  public  alike  have  been  in- 
hibited by  the  nightmare  of  the  mushroom 
cloud.  Yet  the  lessons  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  should  be  remembered.  Is  it  In  any 
way  probable  that  the  Kremlin  would  risk 
for  Vietnam  what  it  would  not  risk  for  Cuba? 
Moscow  knows  our  nuclear  power.  Would 
Russia  Invite  its  own  destruction  as  a  nation 
by  invoking  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
any  cause  except  the  defense  of  its  own  soil? 
The  questions  answer  themselves. 

We  must  also  remember  the  risks  of  delay. 
If  there  is  a  danger  of  nuclear  retaliation  to- 
day by  Peiping,  how  much  greater  will  it  be 
tomorrow  when  China  will  have  accumulated 
a  stockpile  of  weapons?  Time  Is  restricting 
our  options. 

Clearly,  then,  the  stakes  in  Vietnam  are 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  risks  of  greater 
U.S.  involvement.  Whether  or  not  we  raise 
our  ante,  the  enemy  will.  The  Communists 
are  Implacably  determined  to  triumph,  and 
the  only  factor  that  can  prevent  their  victory 
Is  superior  power  in  all  Its  forms.  More  of 
the  same  on  our  part  will  no  longer  serve  any 
purpose,  save  slow  defeat. 

What  should  we  do?  First  and  foremost, 
we  must  recognize  as  a  government  and  as  a 
people  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam, 
not  merely  advising  how  to  fight  one.  Such 
a  recognition  would  awaken  a  greater  sense 
of  national  and  military  determination,  in- 
spire a  Presidential  and  congressional  enun- 
ciation of  purpose,  and  create  a  more  stream- 
lined military  operation  In  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  United  States  itself  must  pro- 
vide maxinaum  possible  security  In  Vietnam 
to  major  U.S.  Installations,  such  as  airfields, 
supply  depots,  and  headquarters.  Secretary 
McNamara's  statement  that  it  was  Impossi- 
ble to  guard  against  such  attacks  as  thoee 
recently  made  by  the  Vletcong  against  U.S. 
airfields  and  barracks  is  no  answer.  Of 
course,  100-percent  secxirity  Is  Impossible  In 
any  war;  defense  against  terrorism  and  sabo- 
tage Is  especially  difficult.  But  there  Is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  we  can  provide  better 
security  to  key  Installations  than  the  South 
Vietnamese,  who  have  been  responsible  for 
the  Job  In  the  past. 

We  need  U.S.  tactical  units  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  defend  our  Installations.  We  need 
Infantry    battalions,    military    police    com- 


panies. Army  Engineers  and  Navy  Seabees  to 
build  aircraft  revetments,  dugouts  and  pro- 
tected barracks.  Yet  all  this  Is  pxu-ely  de- 
fensive; It  should  reduce  U.S.  casualties  but 
it  will  not  "win"  the  war. 

Another  essential  measure  Is  simplification 
and  streamlining  of  both  the  high  military 
command  and  the  "country  team"  units, 
composed  of  representatives  from  various 
Government  agencies,  that  support  our  aid 
effort  in  Vietnam.  We  must  get  more 
Americans  and  more  Vietnamese  out  of  the 
bistros  of  Saigon  and  into  the  bush.  The 
coordination  between  the  military,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is  far 
better  than  It  once  was.  But  it  is  still  far 
from  perfect  in  Saigon  or  In  Washington. 
The  war  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  South 
Vietnamese-United  States  teams  have  been 
able  In  many  instances  to  carry  out  the  mili- 
tary portion  of  the  clear-and-hold  pre- 
scription for  victory.  But  AID — not  the 
military — Is  responsible  for  police  and  Inter- 
nal security  forces  In  Vietnam,  and  these 
cadres  rarely  have  been  able  to  hold  an  area 
once  it  has  been  cleared  of  the  Vletcong. 
Perhaps  military  troops  should  be  charged 
with  the  "hold,"  as  well  as  the  "clear,"  part 
of  the  operations.  Certainly  Internal  polic- 
ing needs  a  major  overhaul. 

A  basic  change  in  the  prescription  for  vic- 
tory demands  a  United  States-South  Viet- 
namese vmlfled  command  such  as  now  exists 
in  South  Korea. 

Continuous  and  heavy  air  and  sea  attacks 
against  staging  areas,  supply  routes,  train- 
ing fields,  camps  and  recuperation  centers  of 
the  Vletcong  In  North  and  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos  will  be  necessary  for  any  appreci- 
able diminution  In  the  fiow  of  men  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Communists.  The  one-shot  re- 
taliatory raids  have  only  temporary  and 
minimum  military  importance;  viewed  as 
political  and  psychological  warnings,  they 
are  likely  to  provoke  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnam  to  a  redoubled  war  effort. 

The  history  of  alrpower  dictates  the  need 
for  unrelenting,  massive  attacks.  Bombing 
targets  In  North  Vietnam  probably  would 
have  to  be  broadened  to  Include  power- 
plants,  bridges.  Industries,  road  Junctions, 
docks  and  oil  storage  facilities.  A  naval 
blockade  and  naval  gunfire  may  well  sup- 
plement the  air  bombardment.  To  carrv 
out  effectively  any  such  program  as  this,  U.S. 
air  and  naval  forces  in  the  Western  Pacific 
would  require  material  strengthening. 

Meanwhile,  It  would  take  years  of  effort 
Inside  South  Vietnam  Itself  to  reduce  the 
Vletcong  to  manageable  proportions.  Much 
larger,  and  better  led.  South  Vietnamese 
forces  would  be  necessary.  They  would  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  U.S.  ground  troops — 
perhaps  In  small  nvunbers  at  first,  but  more 
later,  particularly  If  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar forces  and  Chinese  soldiers  Joined  the 
Vletcong. 

How  many  U.S.  soldiers  would  be  needed 
Is  uncertain — probably  a  minimum  of  3  to  6 
divisions  (utilized  chiefly  In  battalion  or 
brigade-size  units),  possibly  as  many  as  10 
or  12  divisions.  Including  Air  Force,  Navy, 
and  supporting  units  perhaps  200,000  to  1 
million  Americans  would  be  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Obviously,  this  would  mean  a  Korea-type 
confilct,  a  major  war,  no  matter  what  euphe- 
misms would  be  used.  Nor  could  we  wage 
It  In  the  present  "buslness-as-usual"  econ- 
omy. We  would  require  partial  mobiliza- 
tion, vastly  beefed-up  military  production. 
Many  weaknesses  In  our  military  structure 
would  need  strengthening.  Even  so,  we 
could  not  anticipate  quick  success.  The  war 
would  be  long,  nasty,  and  wearing. 

No  one  could  relish  such  a  prospect  as  this; 
the  stark  statistics  of  war  explain  the  Presi- 
dent's reluctance  to  embark  upon  a  path  that 
has  no  turning. 


Vietnam  Is  a  nasty  place  to  fight.  But 
there  are  no  neat  and  tidy  battlefields  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom;  there  Is  no  "good" 
place  to  die.  And  It  is  far  better  to  fight 
In  Vietnam — on  China's  doorstep — than  fight 
some  years  hence  in  Hawaii,  on  our  own 
frontiers. 

Exhibit  2 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1965) 

The  Wab  Hawks 

A  comparatively  small  group  of  Americans, 
at  this  moment  predominantly  political  In 
character  and  predominantly  Republican  in 
politics.  Is  doing  its  best  to  multiply  the 
perils  and  frustrations  of  the  war  In  south- 
east Asia. 

This  group  Ignores  the  realities  of  the 
present  situation.  It  Ignores  the  obvious 
war  weariness  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  Ignores  the  steady  stream  of  deser- 
tions from  the  Vietnamese  Army.  It  Ignores 
the  difficulty  of  protecting  Isolated  American 
bases  against  the  surprise  attacks  of  guer- 
rillas. 

It  Ignores  the  possibility  of  an  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  very  considerable 
North  Vietnamese  Army.  It  Ignores  the 
problem  of  how  an  aerial  counterattack  could 
cope  successfully  with  a  massive  ground  at- 
tack of  this  character.  It  ignores  the  possi- 
bility of  Chinese  Intervention.  It  Ignores  the 
logistics  and  belittles  the  cost  in  lives  lost, 
blood  spilled  and  treasure  wasted,  of  fighting 
a  war  on  a  jungle  front  7.000  miles  from  the 
coast  of  California. 

The  whole  aim  of  this  group  Is  to  expand 
the  Vietnamese  war,  even  If  It  means  draw- 
ing In  China  and  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well.  By  Its  lights.  Presidents  Johnson's  dec- 
laration that  the  United  States  seeks  no 
wider  war  Is  as  much  a  prescription  for  fail- 
ure as  any  attempt  at  a  negotiated  peace.  It 
Is  one  thing  to  say,  as  Secretary  McNamara 
did  In  his  testimony  yesterday,  that  this 
country  has  "no  other  alternative  than  con- 
tinuing to  support  South  Vietnam  against 
the  Red  guerrilla  onslaught."  It  Is  quite  an- 
other to  argue  that  the  road  out  of  the  pres- 
ent hazardous  situation  is  to  Invite  world 
destruction.  The  American  people  made  It 
overwhelmingly  clear  In  the  last  election  that 
they  do  not  want  to  plunge  recklessly  down 
that  road. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  21,  1965] 
The  Debate  on  Vietnam 

A  great  debate  on  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
Is  now  raging  all  over  the  United  States. 
It  goes  from  the  White  House.  Congress,  and 
the  Pentagon  to  every  home,  office,  factory, 
and  farm.  It  is  unresolved  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  decided  on  Its  policy 
or,  if  it  has.  President  Johnson  is  not  telling 
the  American  people.  The  debate's  subject, 
m  its  simplest  form.  Is  whether  to  fight  a 
big  war  In  Vietnam  or  to  seek  a  way  out 
through  a  combination  of  continuing  de- 
fense and  diplomatic  negotiation. 

The  case  for  a  vastly  stepped-up  Ameri- 
can military  commitment — as  set  forth  In  to- 
day's Magazine  by  military  analyst  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin — Is  that  the  "Communist  strate- 
gy of  creeping  aggression"  must  be  stopped 
m  Vietnam  before  It  swallows  all  of  Asia 
and  the  world.  Under  this  theory,  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  undertake  saturation  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  send  as  many  as 
a  million  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  filers 
Into  a  "war  to  win." 

Such  an  approach  discards  any  pretense 
that  our  objective  In  Vietnam  Is  to  protect 
the  Vietnamese  people;  it  turns  the  conflict 
Into  a  naked  ideological  struggle  that  Ignores 
all  the  deep  cleavages  recent  years  have 
brought  In  both  the  Communist  and  free 
worlds.  Not  one  of  our  major  allies  In  the 
West  could  be  expected  to  endorse,  much  less 
actively  assist,  an  American  Involvement  so 
massive  It  would  amount  to  a  military  oc- 
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cupatlon  of  leaderless  South  Vietnam  Amer- 
ica's efforts  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
Ite  social  system  by  abolishing  poverty  and 
bulldtog  a  Great  Society  would  vanish  under 
the  necessity  for  pouring  our  youth  and 
treasure  Into  a  limitless  solo  adventure. 

on  the  Communist  side  the  effect  of  a 
laree-scale  American  assault  on  North  Vlet- 
S  would  be  to  resolidify  the  fragmented 
MoTcow-Pelping-Hanol  axis.  Communist 
China  would  have  to  send  her  land  armies 
to  the  rescue,  as  In  North  Korea,  or  be  labeled 
a  "naper  tiger."  Soviet  Russia,  now  mani- 
festly unhappy  about  anything  that  would 
enhance  Chinese  prestige  or  dominion,  would 
find  It  almost  Impossible  to  stand  aloof.  The 
end  result  would  be  an  escalation  of  such 
dimensions  that  no  one  could  be  sure  It 
would  not  wind  up  la  the  kind  of  calamitous 
atomic  exchange  Secretary  McNamara  de- 
scribed so  graphically  In  his  testimony  last 

There  are  many.  Of  course,  who  contend 
that  the  United  States  wUl  eventually  have 
to  fight  a  nuclear  war  with  China  anyway, 
and  that  it  Is  better  to  have  the  showdown 
now  when  our  supertorlty  in  weapons  and 
delivery  devices  is  so  great.     These  are  the 
same  people  who  a  decade  ago  were  advanc- 
ing precisely  the  same  argument  on  why  the 
United  States  should  not  wait  to  drop  the 
bomb  on  Moscow.    The  notion  that  all  Com- 
munists are  alike  and  that  all  must  be  de- 
stroyed is  the  road  to  world  annihilation. 
The  struggle   between   East  and  West  Is 
enormously  complex,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  In  Vietnam,  a  country  that  has  been 
occupied  or  neutral  for  2,000  years  and  that 
now  shows  no  will  to  fight  In  Its  own  de- 
fense     The   Vietnamese,    both    North    and 
South  have  an  Inherited  fear  and  dislike  of 
the  Chinese.    The  Russians  undoubtedly  have 
at  least  as  much  desire  as  the  United  States 
to   keep   them    from   being   swallowed   Into 
Pelplng's  empire. 

The  course   of   sMilty   Is  to  explore  the 
Initiatives  opened  up  by  Secretary  General 
Thant  and  General  de  GavUle  for  negotia- 
tions to  seek  a  neutralization  of  Vietnam 
and  all  southeast  Asia.    For  a  year  the  ob- 
jection has  been  that  our  military  position 
Is  too  weak   to   allow   negotiations.     Every 
week  it  has  grown  weaker,  and  the  latest  up- 
heavals In  the  Vietnamese  military  and  po- 
litical structure  indicate  that  total  collapse 
may  be   Imminent.     To  send   hundreds   of 
thousands    of    Americans    into    an    endless 
Jungle  war  or  to  bomb  North  Vietnamese 
ports  and  industrial  centers  on  a  saturation 
basis  would  be  a  surer  road  to  global  holo- 
caust than  to  a  "victory"  arms  can  never 
win  for  either  side. 


agreements  against  subversion  and  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  the  United  States  sent 
more  military  advisers  Into  Vietnam  and  re- 
fused to  agree  to  elections  In  Vietnam— In 
violation  of  the  same  Geneva  agreements— 
and  this  complicates  the  argument. 

The  American  journalists  are  in  even  more 
trouble  here  and  in  Saigon  than  the  lawyers. 
They  are  supposed  to  report  what  Is  going 
on  in  Vietnam,  but  how  could  they?  They 
cannot  see  what  Is  happening  beyond  the 
17th  Parallel  In  Communist  North  Vietnam, 
where  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  are  bomb- 
ing and  they  cannot  even  keep  up  with  the 
changes  In  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment In  Saigon. 

All  the  techniques  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondents of  the  past  are  now  out  of  date. 
A  reporter  used  to  know  In  a  foreign  capital 
who  was  In  charge.  Sometimes  he  even  knew 
who  was  ahead.  But  in  Saigon,  Prime  Min- 
isters change  like  bus  drivers  at  the  end  of 
the  rvm,  and  unless  they  are  numbered,  like 
football  players.  It  Is  ahnost  Impossible  to 
know  who  is  on  the  field. 


IProm  the  New  Y6tk  -nmes,  Feb.  21,  1965] 

Washington:  The  Agonies  or  Vietnam 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  February  20.— President 
Johnson  Is  not  the  only  one  who  is  having 
trouble  with  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  raises 
so  many  new  problems  that  the  lawyers,  the 
journalists,  and  even  the  architects  here  are 
as  baffled  by  It  as  the  politicians,  diplomats, 
and  soldiers. 

Consider  the  lawyers  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. With  their  ^ft  of  proving  the  legality 
of  either  good  or  evil,  they  are  expected  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Communists  In  Viet- 
nam are  breaking  their  International  agree- 
ments, which  Is  easy,  but  proving  that  the 
United  States  has  been  faithful  to  the  same 
agreements  is  not  eo  simple. 

The  main  legal  argument  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  Is  that  It  has  intervened 
In  that  country  at  the  request  of  the  legally 
established  Government,  but  there  have  been 
8  Governments  In  Vietnam  In  the  last  16 
months,  most  of  them  established  by  force. 

This  Is  awkward,  even  for  competent  law- 
yers. They  can  ensily  demonstrate  that  the 
Communists  have  broken  the  1954  Geneva 


puzzle  foe  the  press 
Even  the  most  resourceful  and  responsible 
American  news  agencies  and  newspapers  have 
only  one  or  two  reporters  on  the  scene,  but 
there  are  now  over  40  different  wars  going  on 
m  Vietnam  under  different  circumstances 
and  in  different  provinces  and.  In  Saigon  It- 
self the  conflicts  between  political,  military, 
and  religious  factions  are  so  varied  and  com- 
plex that  they  would  tax  the  energy  and  In- 
genuity of  the  entire  Washington  press  corps, 
now  numbered  in  the  thousands. 

Almost  all  the  normal  assumptions  of  the 
democratic  society  of  the  United  States  are 
challenged  when  they  come  into  conflict 
with  the  assumptions  of  the  peoples  of  Asia. 
We  believe  In  Individual  responsibility;  the 
Buddhist  countries  regard  this  principle  as 
a  formula  for  chaos.  We  put  the  chUdren 
of  the  family  first;  they  put  them  last.  We 
assume  that  the  people  of  Vietnam  want  to 
be  helped  to  have  omi  kind  of  personal,  fam- 
ily and  political  life,  but  the  experience  to 
date,  after  almost  20  years  of  war.  Is  that 
the  people  of  Vietnam  want  peace  under 
almost  any  terms. 

THE    ARCHITECTTJRAL   PROBLEM 

Oddly  enough,  even  the  architects  of  the 
State  Department,  who  build  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassies abroad.  Illustrate  the  problem.  They 
are  thinking  of  the  majesty  of  their  coun- 
try, of  Its  power.  Its  culture,  and  Its  vision 
of  the  future. 

So  they  build  symbols  of  America's  aspira- 
tions: Open  glass  palaces,  prominently 
placed  m  the  center  of  foreign  capitals 
where  everybody  can  appreciate  the  glory  of 
American  freedom. 

The  Russians  are  more  cynical.  They 
build  compounds,  with  high  walls,  to  dis- 
courage the  political  demonstrators.  They 
are  Introducing  the  new  Imperialism,  and 
the  new  colonialism,  but  they  expect  trouble 
In  the  process,  and  they  prepare  for  It,  both 
politically  and  architecturally. 

The  American  architects,  however,  like 
the  American  lawyers,  journalists,  diplo- 
mats and  soldiers,  prepare  for  the  world 
as  they  want  It  to  be,  rather  than  for  the 
world  as  It  Is.  They  assiune  that  the  world 
will  be  sensible,  that  It  will  accept  our 
standards  and  our  Ideals  and  aspirations, 
though  the  whole  history  of  American  inter- 
vention In  Vietnam  defies  our  assumptions. 
'  What  we  need  In  the  modem  world  are 
policies,  men  and  Institutions  that  are  prac- 
tical to  the  facts  as  they  are.  We  are  trying 
to  make  the  world  conform  to  our  ideals, 
our  concept  of  the  way  Congress  and  the 
President  would  like  It  to  be,  but  the  world 
of  Asia  has  a  different  Idea  of  man  and  hlB 
relations  to  the  world  and  eternity. 

So  we  are  In  trouble.    We  have  In  Wash- 
ington oiu:  "hawks."  who  want  to  take  any 


risks  to  Impose  our  will  on  the  politics  and 
religions  of  Asia,  and  our  "doves,"  who  want 
to  take  no  risks  about  anything.  But  most 
of  the  people  In  Washington,  Including 
President  Johnson,  are  neither  hawks  nor 
doves  but  something  In  between,  who  want 
to  find  an  honorable  way  out  of  the  con- 
fusion. 

Fortunately.  Washington,  Peiping.  and 
Moscow  are  all  holding  back  for  the  mo- 
ment. All  are  trapped  by  the  dangers  of 
using  the  power  at  their  command.  They 
talk  big  but  act  with  some  restraint,  and 
this  Is  the  main  hope  of  a  settlement  In  the 
end. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  McGEE.    If  I  may  speak  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
some  of  the  points  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.    I  believe  the  central  point 
of  this  case  stems  from  the  open  ques- 
tion as  to  the  importance  of  southeast 
Asia  in  the  power  balance  of  the  world. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  the  area  of  Indo- 
china, Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand.  Malay- 
sia, Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  is  such  a 
rich  enough  empire  in  its  total  context, 
with  tin.  rubber,  oil,  rice,  and  a  number 
of  other   important  resources,  that  it 
makes  a  difference  to  the  powers  of  the 
world  what  happens  to  that  segment  of 
resource  potential.   It  particularly  makes 
a  difference  to  a  country  that  has  too 
many  people  and  too  few  resources.    It 
was  worth  a  war  on  the  part  of  Japan. 
The  reason  she  made  war  in  the  Pacific 
was  to  make  this  area  a  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese Empire.    So  also  was  it  worth  a 
war  by  the  British,  by  the  French,  by  the 
Dutch,   and  the  Portuguese  in  earlier, 
colonial  times. 

Especially  In  the  atomic  age.  in  the 
mid-20th  century,  the  same  importance 
attaches  to  that  region;  and  if  it  is  sur- 
rendered to  one  nation  that  looms  as 
one  of  the  fi-efet  poUtical  powers,  we  are 
aiding  and  ^abetting  the  imbalance  that 
will  result. 

On  this  basis  in  particular  do  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  there  be  a  sincere 
effort  to  withhold  from  Red  China  ac- 
qxiisition  of  a  great  territorial  empire. 
That  is  where  I  begin  to  disagree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.   GRUENING.     I   appreciate   the 
statement  of  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming.   His  references  to  the  eagerness  of 
the    former   colonial   powers,   England, 
Japan,  France,  and  others,  to  seize  this 
territory,  points  up  the  very  difference 
between  the  situation  then  and  the  sit- 
uation now.    Because  of  that  difference  I 
believe  we  should  leave   this  question 
to  be  settled  by  the  people  directly  con- 
cerned, the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia.    We  should  not.  as  a  gov- 
ernment, succeed  to  the  position  of  any 
former  colonial  power — although,  in  ef- 
fect, we  have — and  take  over  the  burden 
once  borne  by  France,  after  she  had  suf- 
fered 175,000  casualties,  at  a  cost  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  which  we  contributed. 
Let  the  Asians  settle  the  problem.  In 
which  case  it  will  be  settled  far  better 
than  if  the  governments  of  the  West 
attempt  to  settle  it.     The  white  man 
cannot,  in  my  view,  settle  the  problems 
of  Asia. 
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As  Walter  Lippmann  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  column,  we  did  not  interfere  in  a 
case  of  manifest  aggression  when  Tibet 
was  invaded  by  the  Chinese.  We  did  not 
interfere  in  the  more  tragic  case  of  Hun- 
gary where  the  people  were  ruthlessly 
mowed  down  by  Russian  tanks.  We  did 
not  do  so  for  various  reasons.  The  rea- 
sons for  our  interfering  then  were  more 
cogent  than  they  are  now,  because  we 
might  have  had  a  chance  in  those  areas 
of  succeeding  by  recognizing  promptly 
the  free  government  of  Hungary.  We 
would  have  been  helping  a  people  who 
were  willing  to  fight,  the  Hungarians. 
Moreover,  they  had  been  led  to  believe 
by  Secretary  Dulles  that  we  would  roll 
back  the  Russian  invaders. 

The  tragic  thing  about  this  situation, 
which  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
events  of  the  last  few  years,  is  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  no  will  to  fight. 
The  constant  overturn  of  one  South 
Vietnam  Government  after  the  other,  the 
government  which  we  invoke  as  being  a 
friendly  government  of  a  brave  people 
which  has  asked  us  to  help  them,  does 
not  hold  water.    It  has  become  a  myth. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  remember  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Korean  war,  which  has  been  oc- 
casionally invoked  as  a  parallel  issue, 
there  were  important  differences.  First, 
we  were  there  imder  a  United  Nations 
mandate,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
troops  of  eleven  other  nations  of  the 
West. 

Where  are  our  allies  today? 

The  situation  might  be  different  if  we 
were  supported  by  the  troops  of  all  our 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  al- 
lies, by  the  British,  by  the  French,  by 
the  Australians,  by  the  New  Zealanders, 
by  the  Filipinos,  by  the  Pakistanis,  by 
the  Thai.    But,  where  are  they? 

They  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
None  of  their  boys  have  lost  their  lives 
on  the  firing  line.  Why  should  the 
United  States  alone  be  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  its  young  men  for 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  fight? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  address  myself  to  the 
pertinent  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska:  Why  is  it  any  of  our  busi- 
ness? Even  our  allies  will  not  stand 
with  us,  and  the  Vietnamese  do  not  wish 
to  fight.  Needless  to  say,  we  all  would 
wish  that  we  had  allies  beside  us  and 
that  the  Vietnamese  were  in  better  order 
south  of  the  17th  parallel  than  they  are, 
and  that  they  had  the  will  to  go  on.  and 
that  sort  of  thing:  but  I  believe  this  is 
relatively  Irrelevant.  The  real  point  is 
once  again  the  old  political  power  strug- 
gle that  takes  place  in  the  wake  of  any 
great  war.  This  has  been  going  on  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  There  were 
only  two  nations  left  standing  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  capable  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  balance  of  power  politics  around 
the  globe.  One  of  them  was  in  Moscow 
and  the  other  was  in  Washington.  We 
did  not  seek  this  leadership.  History 
thrust  it  upon  us.  We  could  either  have 
forfeited  to  the  Russians  at  that  time  or 


have  seized  that  responsibility  ourselves. 
We  have  been  trying  to  carry  out  that 
responsibility  ever  since.  Without  try- 
ing to  run  over  the  history  of  World  War 
n  again,  which  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows  even  better  than  I,  suffice 
it  to  suggest  that  as  a  result  of  Ameri- 
can policy,  we  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
firm  line  to  represent  our  rebalancing  of 
the  world,  a  line  that  extends  from  Fin- 
land all  the  way  down  eastern  Europe 
across  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
north  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  Iraq,  Iran, 
India,  Burma,  and  China,  to  the  last 
link  in  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  a  line  drawn  firmly  enough  so 
that  at  least  neither  side  dares  to  cross 
it  with  impunity.  That  is  the  reason  it 
makes  a  difference  to  us.  Irrespective 
of  the  Vietnamese  Government  in  the 
south,  irrespective  of  what  the  British 
do.  or  the  French  do.  or  anyone  else  does, 
it  has  become  our  lot  to  try  to  rebalance 
the  world  in  order  that  out  of  that  im- 
balanced  world  we  might  once  again  ob- 
tain the  opportunity — win  the  opportu- 
nity, if  we  will — to  direct  the  course  of 
the  history  of  our  time  in  more  useful 
directions  than  otherwise  might  be  the 
case. 

That  is  what  is  at  stake  right  now. 

Better  that  we  should  have  a  united 
government  in  Vietnam.  However,  we 
do  not  have  it.  Do  we,  then,  forfeit  by 
chance  or  by  inadvertence,  or  because  of 
the  quarrelsomeness  among  the  generals 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  obligation  to  fin- 
ish the  rebalancing  job  around  the  world 
to  the  kinds  of  undeveloped  or  unsophis- 
ticated or  indecisive  political  forces  that 
come  into  play  in  South  Vietnam? 

I  say  that  we  would  forfeit  our  right 
to  be  the  representative  leaders  of  the 
world  if  we  were  to  do  it  that  way.  I 
would  rather  have  people  with  us,  but 
let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening], 
that  we  do  this  not  to  be  patted  on  the 
head,  not  to  be  loved  by  other  nations, 
but  that  we  do  it  because  we  have  to  do 
it,  to  save  our  very  existence.  Balance 
alone,  is  our  only  substitute  for  major 
war  under  our  present  system  on  the 
globe:  we  have  found  no  measurable  sub- 
stitutes for  the  power  politics  and  the 
balancing  of  the  political  spheres  of  the 
world.  Because  the  world  is  still  older, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  confine  this 
kind  of  contest  to  the  mainland  of  Eu- 
rope, or  western  Europe,  as  used  to  be 
the  case  in  the  18th  century  and  the 
19th  century,  because  the  forces  of  power 
and  their  great  capabilities  are  now 
worldwide.  We  have  to  rebalance  an  en- 
tire globe,  rather  than  one  continent. 
That  is  what  is  at  stake,  as  I  see  it,  in 
Vietnam. 

That  is  the  reason  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence to  us  what  happens  there,  no  matter 
what  the  Vietnamese  do,  or  what  the 
French  do,  or  what  anyone  else  does. 
We  have  the  capacity  for  doing  it,  if 
we  still  have  the  determination  to  see 
it  through. 

We  have  paid  a  considerable  price  un- 
til now  to  get  as  far  as  we  have.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  travesty  upon 
the  sacrifices  made  up  to  this  time,  to  get 
cold  feet  now  and  pull  out  at  the  mo- 
ment that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 


realize  ultimate  stability  in  an  area  that 
does  make  a  difference  to  us. 

Therefore,  I  submit  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  that  what  happens  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and 
all  of  southeast  Asia,  does  indeed  play  an 
important  role  in  the  rebalancing  of  the 
globe,  and  that  we  can  have  a  hand  in 
making  that  readjustment  of  this  rebal- 
ancing possible.  That  is  where  I  take 
issue  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  for  his  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  his  views,  which  I  do  not  share 
in  any  particular.  I  do  not  believe  that 
American  security  is  impjeriled  by  what 
happens  in  South  Vietnam.  I  have  said 
repeatedly,  and  say  again,  that  I  con- 
sider all  of  South  Vietnam  not  worth  the 
life  of  a  single  American  boy. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
win  this  battle  by  military  means.  If 
the  implications  of  what  the  Senator  has 
said  are  followed  through,  it  means  that 
regardless  of  whether  the  South  Viet- 
namese fight — which  they  clearly  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  do — that  we 
must  move  in  with  our  American  troops, 
and  take  over  the  whole  war.  As  Han- 
son Baldwin  indicated  in  the  Sunday 
Times  article  which  I  just  placed  in  the 
Record,  we  shall  need  a  million  men 
there.  When  the  casualty  lists  which 
have  been  steadily  growing  start  coming 
in  in  even  greater  numbers,  we  shall 
hear  from  the  American  people.  My 
mail  already  shows,  in  a  ratio  of  over 
100  to  1,  that  our  Vietnamese  policy  is 
not  approved  by  the  American  people, 
who  prefer  an  effort  to  stop  the  killing 
and  attempt  a  policy  of  negotiation 
which  I  have  advocated — this  is  a  most 
representative  mail. 

This  mail  comes  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  includes  Episcopal  bishops, 
Catholic  priests,  presidents  of  universi- 
ties, retired  Army  generals,  heads  of 
foundations,  business  executives,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  clergymen,  laborers,  house- 
wives— people  from  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

That  proportion  of  more  than  100  to 
1  is  so  overwhelming  that  I  believe  I 
can  say  advisedly  that  the  effort  to 
achieve  peace  by  negotiation,  by  arbi- 
tration, by  conference,  is  what  the 
American  people  wish.  We  are,  inci- 
dentally, pledged  to  do  that  by  our  ad- 
herence to  the  U.N.  Charter.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  find  that 
sentiment  is  growing.  Some  of  the  let- 
ters which  I  receive  come  from  his  State 
of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  also  have  received  a 
good  bit  of  mail  on  this  question.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  let  me  suggest  further  that  the 
issue  in  the  world  today  is  so  critical  that 
this  country — upon  whose  shoulders  the 
mantle  of  leadership  has  fallen — cannot 
afford  to  project  its  foreign  policy  with  a 
5-cent  postage  stamp.  We  cannot  afford 
to  weigh  the  mail.  We  must  try  to  do 
what  we  believe  is  right  in  the  national 
interest,  and  then  we  must  try  to  provide 
the  leadership  that  can  lead  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  objective.   I  receive  the 
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same  kind  of  mail  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  does.  In  fact,  I  may  get  some 
which  is  even  more  vituperative,  because 
some  of  us  have  been  labeled  as  "war 
hawks."  which  is  as  much  a  mistake  as 
labeling  some  other  Senators  as  "pac- 
ifists." We  are  all  interested  in  achiev- 
ing the  same  objective. 

However.  I  am  receiving  mall,  some  of 
which  I  am  not  proud  of,  saying,  "Amen, 
you  are  doing  a  great  job"  I  am  speaking 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  some  of  the  extremist  groups 
that  we  have  developed  in  this  country. 
'Welcome  to  the  club.  You  have  now 
joined  our  ranks."  That  is  hard  to  take, 
because  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
knows,  I  was  one  Senator  who  helped  ex- 
pose the  extremists  of  the  right.  I  carry 
no  brief  for  them  in  any  respect.  In  my 
judgment,  any  coincidence  of  interest  on 
this  question  of  policy  is  shear  coinci- 
dence. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  here  is  where  the  Senator  should 
now  start  being  a  Senator,  rather  than 
being  aware  of  mail,  that  this  group 
should  start  providing  leadership,  should 
provide  a  voice  that  caii  direct  the  course 
of  policy  and  give  it  a  push.  Our  direc- 
tion. I  believe,  is  tied  in  with  the  national 
interest,  rather  than  with  groups,  ac- 
cording to  the  whims  of  public  opinion  at 
any  given  moment.  I  believe  that  our 
position  is  much  bigger  than  reflecting 
public  opinion.  We  should  contribute  to 
the  molding  of  public  opinion.  We  are 
not  going  to  do  it  if  we  read  letters  first 
and  then  act.  Sometimes  we  must  act 
according  to  the  mandates  of  history. 
I  believe  that  the  mandate  of  history  is 
unmistakably  clear  at  this  particular 
moment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  makes  reference  to  the  inter- 
esting question  concerning  negotiation. 
Wily  not  negotiation  now?  When  we  sit 
down  to  negotiate,  we  sit  down  to  try  to 
make  some  reasonable,  rational  adjust- 
ment in  an  area  where  there  are  honest 
differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  indication  that  anyone  wishes  to  sit 
down  on  the  other  side.  We  have  no  in- 
dication that  we  would  be  able  to  lead 
from  any  kind  of  position  of  strength 
that  would  enable  us  to  exert  any  influ- 
ence on  the  shape  of  a  settlement.  At 
this  very  moment,  as  the  Senator  pro- 
poses that  kind  of  negotiation,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  effrontery  of  those  to 
the  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  who  have 
attacked  our  army  billets  and  our  air- 
fields from  which  our  airplanes  are  de- 
ployed, and  who  are  deliberately  set  upon 
a  policy  of  harassment  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  For  us  to  say  now,  in  the  midst 
of  these  circumstances,  "No  matter  what 
you  have  done,  let  us  sit  down  now  and 
talk  about  it,"  would  be  interpreted  in 
Hanoi  and  in  Peiping  to  mean  that  we 
have  had  enough  and  that  we  are  willing 
to  call  it  off  and  go  home.  It  would  be 
interpreted,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  our 
leaving  from  weakness. 

That,  in  itself,  would  foment  exactly 
the  wrong  reaction  In  North  Vietnam. 
The  President  is  committed  to  see  it 


through  in  Vietnam 
It  through  in  Vietnam!. 


Our  policy  is  to  see 


One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  that 
we  could  make  right  now  would  be  to 
lend  credence  to  the  view  on  the  other 
side  that  we  are  only  bluffing,  that  we  are 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  game.  That  is 
the  stuff  of  which  imintended  and  acci- 
dental wars  are  made. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  get  through 
to  them,  loud  and  clear,  that  this  is  no 
joke,  that  this  is  no  academic  exercise 
on  our  part.  Once  we  can  make  sure 
that  the  men  in  Hanoi  know  that  we 
mean  business,  only  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
dare  we  talk  in  realistic  terms  of  nego- 
tiating. 

All  of  us  believe  in  negotiation.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  we  ought  to  nego- 
tiate in  times  and  circumstances  when 
we  have  a  little  more  control  than  we 
have  had  up  until  now. 

That  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  we 
hold  back  at  this  time  on  the  proposal  to 
negotiate. 

The  Senator  has  quoted  from  what 
the  late  President  Kennedy  has  said.  I 
repeat  a  bit  more  wisdom  of  the  late 
President,  when  he  said,  "While  we  will 
negotiate  freely,  we  shall  never  negoti- 
ate freedom." 

The  time  is  here  when  we  must  draw 
a  line,  across  which  we  will  brook  no 
further  infiltration  or  supplying  of  the 
forces  that  are  now  waging  combat  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  drawing 
that  line,  and  making  it  clear  that  we  in- 
tend to  hold  that  line,  gives  us  the  best 
chance  to  stabilize  conditions  in  the 
countries  surrounding  Vietnam  and  in 
all  of  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  this  pursuit,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
will  best  clear  the  air. 

It  is  not  without  point  that  Edgar 
Snow  reports  to  us  from  his  conversa- 
tions in  both  Hanoi  and  Peeping  that  the 
gentlemen  in  charge  there  believe  that  in 
perhaps  2  years  we  shall  be  off  the  main- 
land, that  we  will  go  home.  They  must 
be  disabused  of  that  notion,  because  of 
the  dangerously  explosive  assumption  it 
represents,  namely,  that  they  can  bluff 
us  out. 

It  is  only  in  those  circumstances,  the 
pursuit  of  this  policy  of  bluff,  that  the 
world  can  explode  into  a  war  that  no 
one  intended  or  wanted. 

That  is  the  basis  for  the  proposal  I 
submitted  the  other  day,  in  order  to  con- 
tribute, I  hoped,  to  the  substantive  de- 
bate, which  I  believe  is  essential  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  by  his  courage  in  carrying  forward 
his  views. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  serve  an  ulti- 
matum on  North  Vietnam  that  if  it  con- 
tinues to  supply  its  troops  across  the 
17th  parallel,  and  if  it  continues  to  send 
in  materials  of  war,  we  shall  step  up  and 
escalate  our  bombardment  of  North 
Vietnam,  for  one  reason,  and  for  one 
reason  only,  that  reason  being  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  there  to  stay,  to  dis- 
abuse them  of  the  false  notion  that  some- 
how or  other  if  they  make  themselves 
enough  of  a  nuisance,  we  shall  pack  up 
our  bags  and  go  home.  Once  we  clear 
the  air  on  that  point,  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  sit  down  and  talk  realistically 
about  some  kind  of  settlement  of  the 


issues  that  have  generated  unrest  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  the  quotation  from  President 
Kennedy  was  somewhat  different  from 
that  cited  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  My  recollection  of 
what  President  Kennedy  said  was:  "We 
shall  never  negotiate  from  fear,  but  we 
shall  never  fear  to  negotiate." 

It  may  be  that  in  another  quotation 
the  President  used  the  word  "freedom," 
and  not  the  word  "fear,"  which  I  used, 

I  believe  that  the  quotation  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  reference  to  was 
the  one  that  the  President  used  when 
he  said,  "We  shall  never  negotiate  from 
fear,  but  we  shall  never  fear  to  nego- 
tiate." 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  quotation  which  I 
had  occasion  to  use  is  one  that  I  have 
checked,  and  one  I  have  used  many 
times.  It  is,  "We  shall  never  fear  to  ne- 
gotiate freely,  but  we  shall  never  nego- 
tiate freedom."  That  is  the  substance 
of  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  point  is  that 
President  Kennedy  said,  "We  shall  never 
fear  to  negotiate."  This  is  the  time 
when  it  appears  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  fears  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Perhaps  there  were  two 
quotations,  made  at  different  times.  I 
recollect  both. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  used  the  one  that  I 
thought  best  described  the  situation. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  used  an- 
other quotation  that  he,  likewise,  be- 
lieves has  application  in  other  circum- 
stances. I  believe  the  one  I  used  fits 
these  circumstances.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  failing  to  negotiate,  but  one  of  nego- 
tiating meaningfully.  A  proposal  from 
our  side  at  this  time  to  negotiate  would 
add  fuel  to  the  fires  now  burning  in 
North  Vietnam,  which  would  lead  to 
their  expectation  that  we  are  leading 
from  weakness,  and,  therefore,  they 
would  say,  "Why  should  we  talk?" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  referred  to  a  commitment 
which  we  have  made.  He  feels  that  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  commitment  we 
must  do  what  we  are  doing  now  and  a 
great  deal  more. 

The  only  commitment  that  I  know  of 
from  the  administration  was  the  one 
made  by  the  President  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  and  perhaps  re- 
peated subsequently;  namely,  that  we  are 
there  to  help  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that  it  is  they  who  must  win 
their  freedom.  We  are  merely  there  to 
help  them.  I  do  not  remember  any  com- 
mitment with  respect  to  North  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  or  the  rest  of  southeast 
Asia.  The  Senator  is  escalating  that 
commitment  into  an  allout  war  in  south- 
east Asia,  to  do  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary.   I  do  not  share  that  view. 

I  have  the  great  fear,  which  those  of 
us  who  oppose  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration share,  beginning  almost  a  year 
ago,  on  March  10,  that  we  may  become 
involved  in  a  major  war.  That  is  con- 
trary to  all  our  professions  of  peace  and 
our  repeated  statements  that  we  seek 
only  peace. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  victory — and   I  put  the  word^ 
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"victory"  in  quotation  marks — ^by  mili- 
tary means.  . 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  send  in  a 
million  men,  as  Hanson  Baldwin  feels 
it  will  be  necessary  to  do  to  "win."  We 
probably  could  conquer  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  militarily  and  hold 
it  for  a  while.  Then  what  would  hap- 
pen? 

We  would  in  all  probability  have  to 
fight  a  war  with  China;  possibly  with 
Russia,  too.  Our  policy  is  pushing  Rus- 
sia back  into  China's  arms.  Our  policy 
appears  to  be  closing  the  split  between 
them. 

But  even  if  that  does  not  happen— 
war  with  China— does  anyone  believe  we 
could  hold  Vietnam  indefinitely?  That 
is  a  prospect  which  few  Americaris  will 
approve  when  we  consider  the  forces  that 
exist  in  Asia— forces  for  self-government 
that  will  assert  themselves. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  cannot 
win  this  war  by  military  means— per- 
haps it  can  be  won  by  other  means  in 
time.  Therefore,  I  am  one  who  feels 
that  a  great  tragedy  is  confronting  the 
American  people,  the  loss  of  hundreds 
and  in  the  future,  if  we  persist,  of  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
American  lives,  in  a  war  which  ultimately 
will  be  settled  in  the  form  in  which  the 
North  Korean  conflict  was  settled — a 
stalemate.  I  believe  that  that  is  what  we 
should  avoid. 

I  feel  that  U.S.  security  is  not  involved 
in  the  operations  down  there.    I  believe 
that  the  United  States  has  no  business 
to  be   all   over  the  world  unilaterally 
wherever  there  is  a  fracas  and  a  Commu- 
nist threat  and  send  our  young  men  to 
die  for  people  who  will  not  fight  for 
themselves.    That  is  the  point  at  which 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I  differ. 
Mr.  McGEE.    I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator f ror^  Alaska  that  our  difference  is 
not  based  upon  the  willingness  or  un- 
willingness to  risk  the  lives  of  American 
boys.    Unless  and  until  we  are  willing  to 
wage  peace  as  vigorously  as  we  are  al- 
ways willing  to  wage  war— that  means 
the  commitment  to  the  calculated  risks 
of  seeking  a  chance  to  reach  peace — we 
shall  not  achieve  It.    That  is  exactly 
what  is  now  at  stake.    It  was  the  risk 
that  was  taken  in  Berlin;  It  was  the  risk 
that  was  taken  in  Greece;  it  was  the  risk 
that  Was  taken  in  Klorea;  it  was  the  risk 
that  was  taken  in  Cuba.    The  same  cal- 
culated risk  must  be  taken  now.    We 
cannot  with  certainty  predict  what  the 
other  side  will  do.    If  we  could,  we  could 
make  much  wiser  calculations  than  those 
of  which  mortals  are  capable. 

But*Tfre  must  know  what  our  standards 
and  stakes  are.  In  my  judgment,  the 
stakes  in  southeast  Asia  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  stakes  that  we  have  already 
measured  up  to  in  other  areas  where  the 
risk  was  all-out  war,  and  where  the  risk 
was  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  lives,  if  need  be.  It  is  the  will- 
ingness to  take  the  risk  under  carefully 
calculated  conditions  that  is  the  measure 
of  our  opportunity  to  win — not  peace — 
but  the  opportunity  to  shape  the  peace. 
The  price  that  we  have  already  paid  for 
it  Is  a  rather  frightening  one. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    To  use  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  "we 


should  wage  peace,"  I  point  out  that  that 
is  precisely  what  we  have  not  done.    It 
seems  to  me  that  early  In  the  Johnson 
administration,  when  the  President  was 
not  as  committed  as  he  is  now,  when 
our  casualties  were  relatively  minor  and 
we  had  not  made  extravagant  promises, 
when  we  had  not  sent  Mr.  McNamara 
over  there  to  lead  the  campaign  for  Gen- 
eral Khanh.  and  when  we  had  not  in- 
creased  the   nvmiber   of   so-called   ad- 
visers—which have  not  been  advisers— 
from  16,000  to  18.000  to  23.000.  that  was 
the  time  when,  in  conformity  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  which 
we  are  signatory,  we  could  have  tried 
negotiation,  conference,  arbitration,  to 
see  how  far  we  could  have  gotten.    At 
that  time  It  might  have  been  a  great 
deal  easier  to  do  It  than  it  is  now.    I 
think   now   we   are   deeply   committed. 
The  problem  of  disentangling  ourselves 
is  surely  more  difficult.    I  think  precisely 
we  should  have  waged  peace  in  the  be- 
ginning as  we  have  waged  war. 

Mr.  McGEE.    The  waging  of  peace  in- 
volves a  willingness  to  risk  war.    In  the 
rebalancing  of  the  power  vacuums  of  the 
world  that  has  always  been  the  case.   To 
obtain  peace,  we  risked  war  in  Berlin. 
We  risked  it  in  Greece.    We  even  had  to 
support  the  wrong  side  in  the  Greek  civil 
war  in  order  to  win  the  opportxmity  for 
the  so-called  right  side  to  get  a  chance 
to  establish  a  better  economic  level  and 
a  more  democratic  form  of  government. 
History  is  not  always  as  kind  as  it 
ought  to  be  on  questions  of  alternatives 
that  have  faced  us.    I  submit  in  all  sin- 
cerity  that   the   people   of   Malaysia- 
whatever  it  is  they  want — the  people  in 
South    Vietnam— whatever    they    may 
ultimately   desire— or   the   people   any- 
where else  in  southeast  Asia  will  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  realize  the  dignity 
of  national  independence  if  we  are  capa- 
ble of  rebalancing  the  world  to  the  point 
of  stopping  the  territorial  influence  and 
expansion  of  forces  that  have  been  bent 
on  taking  whatever  portions  of  the  world 
they  can  get,  either  free  or  at  a  very 
cheap  price. 

The  analogy  is  excellent.  It  applied 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  cold  war.  It  applies  to  China  now. 
It  is  to  their  advantage  to  reach  out 
and  press  on  the  periphery  for  settle- 
ment. Wherever  there  is  a  soft  spot  and 
they  can  break  through,  they  attempt  to 
do  so  in  their  own  national  interest,  for 
they  can  attain  the  objective  cheaply. 
Wherever  we  have  stood  firm,  events  up 
to  now  have  proved  they  are  willing  to 
pull  back. 

That  is  the  line  we  must  now  make 
clear  in  southeast  Asia.  If  they  choose 
not  to  pull  back,  their  decision  becomes 
an  overt  act  of  war.  and  it  is  their 
calculation.  It  is  better  for  us  to  know 
that  that  is  their  decision  now  than  to 
discover  it  piecemeal  after  some  wishful 
Munich  of  1965.  It  is  important  that 
we  force  that  crystallization  of  the  main 
interest  and  main  intent  of  the  colossus 
to  the  north  that  is  Peiping.  while  we 
are  in  a  position  to  do  something  about 
it,  than  to  fritter  our  efforts  away 
through  false  expectations  or  wishful 
thinking  and  drift  into  the  most  in- 
excusable kind  of  war — an  accidental 


one.  This  is  no  time  to  indulge  in  wish- 
ful thinking  about  peace.  What  is  re- 
quired is  realistic  thinking  about  the  hard 
political  factors  in  rebalancing  the 
world. 

Mr.      GRUENING.    One      uncertain 
aspect  of  the  situation  upon  which  the 
Senator  relies  to  make  his  case  Is  that 
our  response  in  North  Vietnam  was  defi- 
nitely in  response  to  aggressive  action  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.    That  has  by  no 
means  been  proved.    I  believe  the  per- 
formance of  the  United  States  has  been 
far  more  aggressive  in  South  Vietnam 
than  there  is  any  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Vietnam  have  been.    It  has 
been  alleged  that  this  last  attack  in 
which  eight  Americans  were  blown  up 
was  a  North  Vietnamese  action.    I  have 
yet  to  see  any  demonstration  that  that 
is  so.    The  contrary  appears  to  be  the 
case.    It  was  a  Vletcong  operation.    I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  in- 
filtration from  the  north.    But  the  evi- 
dence we  have  Is  that  the  incident  was 
another  action  by  the  Vletcong.    It  was 
made   possible  by  the  supineness  and 
passiveness  of  our  South  Vietnamese  al- 
leged allies.    The  record  will  show,  I  be- 
lieve, that  to  date  the  United  States  has 
been  far  more  of  an  aggressor  in  its 
actions  than  have  the  North  Vietnamese, 
but  that  fact  remains  to  be  more  fully 
determined. 

Mr.  McGEE.    Verification  of  that  fact 
Is  no  longer  a  question  of  classified  ma- 
terial but  is  public  property.    The  Viet- 
namese Infiltration  across  the  line  In 
substantial    numbers    Is    becoming   the 
backbone  of  the  problem.    I  am  not  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  interior  guerrillas, 
the  endemic  ones  which  may  have  been 
there  for  a  long  time.   I  am  speaking  now 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  stepped-up 
version  of  the  conflict  in  the  last  few 
months.     We  j?ot  only  know  what  has 
taken  place;  we  kriow  where  it  Is  taking 
place,  how  many  there  are,  and  where 
the  marching  orders  are  coming  from. 
This  has  been  established,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator,  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt.    We  are  not 
insisting  that  they  pull  out  the  guerrillas. 
The  North  Vietnamese  cannot  command 
all  the  guerrillas  of  the  south.    But  we 
can  address  ourselves  to  the  kind  of  in- 
filtration that  is  taking  place  now.    A 
thousand   men   have   crossed   the   17th 
parallel.    From  the  standpoint  of  those 
on  the  other  side,  that  is  the  strength 
of  a  division.    As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  knows,  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare the  proportion  ranges  from  8  to  1, 
'10  to  1.  and  sometimes  20  to  1.    By  put- 
ting 1,000  well-trained  men  over  the  line, 
they  are  capable  of  holding  down  a  full 
division  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  warfare 
that  is  being  conducted. 

The  price  is  not  cheap,  and  the  task  is 
not  easy.  There  is  great  risk.  But  it  is 
the  kind  of  risk  that  we  can  best  take 
now,  as  our  course  offers  a  more  reason- 
able chance  to  stabilize  conditions  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PET  J  I.    I  have  one  question  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  connection 
with  the  number  of  people  coming  south 
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from  North  Vietnam.  I  think  the  num- 
ber of  guerrillas  born  in  North  Vietnam 
and  coming  from  North  Vietnam,  as 
opposed  to  South  Vietnamese  who  have 
come  home  to  engage  in  a  revolution,  is 
less  than  the  number  of  American  sol- 
diers in  South  Vietnam.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McGEE.    I  understand  that  to  be 

true. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
pointed  out  that  it  would  take  10  soldiers, 
or  10  military  men,  to  balance  one  guer- 
rilla, which  is  the  ratio  accepted  as  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  disproportion  there 
is  still  very  considerable.  Our  troops 
together  with  all  the  troops  from  South 
Vietnam — and  the  proportions  we  are 
told  are  about  4  to  1 — are  still  play- 
ing a  very  limited  game  which  we  have 
no  opportunity  to  command  or  to  con- 
trol, because  of  the  shortage  of  man- 
power. For  that  reason,  we  must  deal 
more  realistically  with  the  guerrilla 
problem  behind  the  scene.  We  shall 
lose  ground  rather  than  gain  it  if  we 
permit  a  substantial  infiltration  of  the 
North  Vietnamese-trfuned  troops  across 
the  line. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  other 
question  has  occurred  to  me.  Does  the 
Senator  believe  there  is  really  a  close 
analogy  between  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  the  situations  which  occurred  in 
Greece,  Berlin,  Korea,  and  Cuba?  Each 
of  those  countries  had  a  firm  government 
and  specific  tactical  situations  of  which 
we  could  take  hold.  In  this  instance  we 
are  dealing  with  what  might  be  called  a 
political  vacuum.  We  may  be  faced 
eventually  with  the  problem  of  a  govern- 
ment that  might  ask  us  to  depart.  Would 
we  then  have  to  organize  a  countercoup 
to  throw  that  group  out,  so  that  we  could 
organize  a  new  government  that  might 
ask  us  to  stay?  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
an  analogy.  In  Greece  there  was  a  firm 
government  that  displayed  great  bravery 
in  the  war.  In  Berlin  we  have  a  strong 
ally  in  the  West  Germans  and  West  Ber- 
llners.  In  Cuba  we  had  a  specific  tac- 
tical situation.  In  Korea  we  had,  earlier, 
a  tactical  situation  that  we  could  control, 
with  the  sea  on  all  three  sides  and  a  nar- 
row isthmus;  akin  to  the  British  in 
Malaysia. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  an  area  that  has 
a  boundary  far  longer  on  the  land  than 
it  is  on  the  sea.  and  a  government  that 
is  much  more  unstable.  I  dislike  to  see  us 
going  back  to  those  analogies,  because  I 
believe  we  get  into  trouble  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  not  deny  that 
the  political  and  geographic  analogies 
are  somewhat  different;  but  the  situa- 
tions have  been  different  in  every  one  of 
the  circumstances  with  which  we  had  to 
deal.  The  situation  in  Korea  was  differ- 
ent from  that  in  Berlin.  The  situation  in 
Berlin  was  different  from  that  in  Korea. 
But  fimdamentally  there  is  one  factor 
that  is  the  same  in  all  Instances.  Once 
again  we  find  aggressor-bent  nations 
probing  for  weaknesses,  so  that  they  can 
know  the  areas  of  their  control.  They 
must  be  stopped;  otherwise  we  are  only 
deluding  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we 
are  improving  our  chances  to  achieve  a 
more  stable  peace.  That  Is  fundamen- 
tal.   We  must  remember  that  the  crisis 


in  Vietnam  is  not  similar  to  those  in 
Korea,  Berlin,  and  Greece. 

Cuba  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  had 
qualities  that  were  largely  our  own. 
There  was  the  capability  of  nuclear  at- 
tack, which  required  the  courage  to  re- 
pel that  was  shown  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. We  emerged  successfully,  under 
the  circumstances. 

But  in  southeast  Asia,  what  is  likely  to 
happen  if  we  pull  out?  Probably  the 
North  Vietnamese  do  not  want  the  Chi- 
nese in  that  country;  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  in  no  position  to  stop  the 
Chinese  from  coming  in  if  the  Chinese 
choose  to  do  so.  Those  people  will  have 
to  make  their  peace  with  China  if  we  go 
home;  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  American  position,  they  want  to 
know  it  now.  It  is  the  same  substantive 
uncertainty  that  prevailed  in  Western 
Europe  after  the  last  war.  The  Eiu"0- 
peans  have  read  the  history  books.  They 
read  how  we  went  home  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I  and  left  them  with  the  great 
uncertainties  and  unrest.  They  want  to 
know  this  time  whether  we  shall  see 
them  through  or  make  peace  with  the 
Russians  and  try  to  get  along  with  them 
in  some  compromising  way.  We  rose  to 
that  great  height  and  met  that  test.  As 
a  consequence,  the  recovery  of  Western 
Europe  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  in  the  existence  of  the  cold 
war.  We  showed  our  willingness  to  take 
the  risks  that  were  Involved. 

In  the  context  of  Asia  and  the  Asian 
peoples,  allowing  for  the  lack  of  sophisti- 
cation and  the  lack  of  stability  in  their 
governments,  and  for  a  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  democracy,  the  power  factors  re- 
main the  same,  whatever  the  form  of 
government  or  lack  of  government. 
Therefore,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take 
the  risks  by  stabilizing  the  line  in  south- 
east Asia.  I  believe  it  Is  as  important  to 
do  so  there  as  it  is  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  is  still  one 
further  point  of  difference  between  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

I  very  much  question  the  amount  of 
aggression  which  we  are  resisting, 
which  the  Senator  considers  a  cardinal 
principle.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was 
some  infiltration,  but  I  should  say  ad- 
visedly that  far  more  aggression  has 
been  committed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  in  South  Vietnam  than  has 
been  committed  by  any  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

When  the  Senator  says  that  this  is 
now  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  ,a 
doubt,  he  also  raises  some  doubt  as  to 
the  reliability  of  our  news.  We  have 
been  told  from  the  very  beginning  that 
the  16,000,  18,000,  or  23,000  men  we  had 
in  South  Vietnam  were  advisers.  We 
learned  painfully  that  they  were  not 
advisers;  but  that  they  were  in  combat. 
The  American  people  have  not  been 
given  the  full  truth  about  this  situation. 
That  is  one  of  the  factors  that  make  it 
all  the  more  difficult  to  judge  the  situa- 
tion. We  are  supposed  to  assiune  that 
everjrthing  we  do  is  perfectly  sacrosanct, 
while  everything  the  other  side  does  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  we  have  been  less  than 


candid  about  our  activities,  and  that  la 
unfortunate.  However,  our  fundamental 
purpose,  our  national  interest,  is  to  bring 
about  a  more  stable  condition  thorugh- 
out  the  world.  Whether  we  achieve  it 
will  depend  on  what  we  do  and  how  we 
do  it  in  southeast  Asia.  Whether  our 
men  are  there  as  advisers  or  In  another 
capacity,  let  us  understand  why  they  are 
there.  They  are  there  to  try  to  draw  a 
line  of  strength;  to  try  to  hold  back  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  from  the  north.  One 
may  label  It  in  any  way  he  chooses;  the 
result  is  still  the  same. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  kind  of  democracy 
that  exists  in  Vietnam.  They  will  prob- 
ably not  have  democracy  there  in  the 
Senator's  time  or  mine.  We  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  working  at  it  for  200  years 
and  have  a  little  way  to  go.  Their  kind 
of  government  is  their  business;  but  we 
can  create  an  opportunity  for  them  be- 
hind the  line  to  assert  national  independ- 
ence. That  is  the  only  Icind  of  line 
we  can  draw — a  line  that  will  give  them 
a  chance  for  independence.  That  Is  a 
secondary  priority.  The  first  priority 
is  that  we  draw  the  balance  of  the  world 
so  as  to  withhold  from  potentially  great 
powers  all  the  resources  that  are  so 
urgently  needed  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Senator  raises  the  question  cf  the 
kind  of  support  we  are  receiving.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks, that  I  am  hearing  from  all  the 
wrong  people.  Some  of  our  good  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  rallying 
behind  the  President.  If  we  are  not  care- 
ful, we  shall  end  by  having  the  war  called 
"Mr.  Johnson's  war,"  as  we  ended  by 
calling  the  war  in  Korea  "Mr.  Truman's 
war." 

Mr.  GRUENING.    That  could  happen. 

Mr.  McGEE.    And  it  is  still  beside  the 

point.    The  point  is,  What  must  we  do 

in  order  to  try  to  win  a  chance  to  stabilize 

Asia? 

No  matter  who  calls  whom  what  name, 
whether  the  Senator  from  Alaska  be 
called  a  pacifist  and  I  be  called  a  war- 
hawk — people  are  already  calling  us 
names — we  cannot  pay  attention  in  this 
instance,  as  the  first  priority,  to  the  call- 
ing of  names.  We  must  try  to  approach 
the  policy  in  the  national  interest,  in 
a  way  that  will  enable  us  to  cope  with 
all  the  business  that  engulfs  us  in  times 
like  these. 

It  behooves  us  to  recognize  that  the 
President  alone  must  make  the  decision. 
In  the  final  analysis,  he  alone  must  as- 
sess all  the  give  and  take  involved  in  this 
debate.  That  is  a  part  of  our  system. 
The  President  Is  operating  under  a  man- 
date from  Congress,  one  that  we  all 
voted  for  in  August. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Not  all. 
Mr.  McGEE.  As  I  recall,  2  distin- 
guished Senators  out  of  534  Members  of 
Congress,  opposed  the  resolution.  But 
let  us  say  that  the  vote  was  overv,'helm- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  say  to  keep 
the  record  straight  there  are  two  Sen- 
ators who  are  still  proud  that  we  voted 
against  the  resolution,  including  myself. 
The  events  of  the  succeeding  months 
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would  seem  to  have  demonstrated  con- 
cliisively  that  we  were  not  wrong.  Sev- 
eral Senators  have  told  me  privately 
since  that  they  wished  they  had  voted 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  I  voted. 

This  discussion  has  been  useful. 
There  should  be  a  debate  of  this  kind. 
I  hope  it  will  be  extended  and  that  it 
will  enable  President  Johnson  to  achieve 
the  right  decision. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  courtesy  and  indul- 
gence. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  zinc  from  the  national 
stocliplle  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
and 

H.R.  1658.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  lead  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  zinc  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
and 

HJR.  1658.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  lead  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 


OUTRAGES  COMMITTED  AGAINST 
U.S.  PROPERTY  ABROAD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  this  body  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  measure  nul- 
lifying an  amendment  previously  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  refer 
to  the  House  action  in  seeking  to  ban 
shipments  to  Egypt  under  Public  Law 
480,  and  our  subsequent  action  in  leaving 
this  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Powerful  arguments  were  used  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  leave  such  decisions 
with  the  President  as  our  sole  architect 
of  foreign  policy.  I  was  one  of  those 
recorded  in  opposition  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  preferring  the  more  severe 
House  language,  even  though  I  recognize 
the  rote  of  the  President  as  the  architect 


of  our  foreign  policy.  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  I  have  complete  trust  in  the 
wisdom  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  know  that  he  will  exercise  such  au- 
thority in  the  best  interests  of  our  great 
country.  My  opposition  is  based  on  a 
basic  belief  in  congressional  responsi- 
bility. In  no  way  would  I  want  it  to  be 
said  that  I  was  trying  to  keep  the  hand 
of  the  President  from  being  upheld  in 
the  matter  of  foreign  policy. 

Since  then  events  have  marched  swiftly 
and  we  have  retaliated  against  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Other  events  have  marched 
swiftly  and  our  property  has  been  placed 
under  attack  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Soon  this  body  and  the  other  body 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  dis- 
position of  grain  to  Egypt  and  other  na- 
tions. Because  of  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed Senate  softening  of  the  House 
stand  on  the  surplus  foods  sale  to  Egypt, 
including  new  attacks  on  our  property 
abroad.  I  believe  it  is  well  for  us  to  look 
at  all  these  things  and  to  place  them  in 
proper  perspective. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  taken,  in  part  at  least,  in  re- 
sponse to  attacks  on  our  libraries  in 
Egypt.  Once  it  was  nullified,  the  Egyp- 
tian press  and  governmental  officials 
seized  upon  this  action  by  the  Senate  as 
evidence  of  our  softening  our  position 
vis-a-vis  their  country.  They  did  not 
present  our  action  as  a  matter  of  uphold- 
ing the  hand  of  the  President. 

Cairo  has  insisted  variously  that  first, 
our  shipments  tmder  Public  Law  480  are 
not  aid,  and  second,  they  are  aid. 

All  Sabri,  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  stated  on  Febniary  10  in 
the  National  Assembly: 

I  hereby  announce  clearly  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  does  not  obtain  aid  either 
from  West  Germany  or  any  other  country. 

Cairo  Domestic  Service  on  January 
28  stated : 

The  only  way  the  wheat  ban  will  affect  us 
is  that  the  money  for  this  wheat  will  go 
somewhere  else  than  the  United  States. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Egyptian  Gazette 
stated : 

There  is  no  need  for  the  United  States  to 
exercise  the  pressure.  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public will  simply  do  without  U.S.  aid  in  the 
form  of  food  or  anything  else. 

A  short  time  later  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public blackmailed  West  Germany,  an 
ally  of  ours,  into  stopping  shipments  of 
arms  to  Israel,  defensive  arms  to  with- 
stand possible  attacks  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  which  is  armed  with  Russian 
and  Czechoslovakian  weapons. 

When  West  Germany  backed  down 
from  its  agreements  to  sell  arms  to  Israel 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  compromised  the 
House  action  on  Public  Law  480  ship- 
ments, Al  Kifah,  the  Lebanese  Journal 
reported: 

The  Arab  bloc  can  dictate  Its  wishes  not 
only  to  Germany  and  Japan,  but  also  to  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  France. 

Other  statements  and  publications 
from  the  Arab  world  bear  this  out.  Our 
action  and  that  of  Germany  have  been 
viewed  as  victories  for  Nasser  and  his 
policies  of  bluster  and  blackmail. 


Meanwhile,  other  countries  have  taken 
their  cue  from  the  United  Arab  Republic 
where  the  most  recent  outrages  against 
our  property  started.  They  have  felt 
they  could,  with  impunity,  attack  our 
property  and  our  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel and  get  away  with  it. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  demon- 
strate that  we  mean  business,  that  we 
stand  up  for  ovu:  friends  and  against  our 
enemies. 

We  should  provide  our  embassies  with 
tear  gas  and  other  weapons  for  breaking 
up  mobs  in  countries  that  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  courtesies  of  civilized 
people. 

We  should  show  that  blackmail  and 
threats  will  not  bend  our  determination. 

The  Senate  will  face  another  test  when 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480  comes  up.  We  will  be  able  to 
state  in  clear  language  whether  we  shall 
take  a  firm  position  against  blackmail 
and  whether  we  shall  support  our  friends 
and  enemies  or  just  our  friends. 

If  one  wants  some  very  interesting 
reading  from  a  very  fine  magazine,  the 
Reporter  for  this  month,  he  can  find 
some  very  interesting  reading  about  Pub- 
lic Law  480  funds  and  our  wheat  ship- 
ment to  another  Communist  country,  but 
more  friendly  to  the  United  States; 
namely,  Poland,  about  which  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  later. 


February  2k,  1965 
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TOWARD  A  PROGRAM  OF  JUSTICE 
FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 
FARMER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  frequently  recurring  theme  of  Ameri- 
can historians  is  that  as  America  made 
the  transition  from  a  primarily  rural 
agricultural  economy  to  a  predominantly 
urban,  industrially  based  society,  an  at- 
mosphere of  mistrust  and  suspicion  to- 
ward the  cities  began  to  grow  in  rural 
areas.  I  raise  this  point  in  order  to  note 
that,  whatever  the  validity  of  this  thesis, 
the  reverse  of  it  is  occurring  today. 
Tliere  is  growing  in  some  quarters  a  feel- 
ing that  we  can  just  write  off  the  family 
farm  and  forget  about  it.  Many  sociol- 
ogists, economists.  Government  bureau- 
crats, and  others  who  would  formulate 
public  policy  have  never  lived  on  a  farm, 
never  worked  in  the  fields,  never  been  in 
rural  America,  except  to  zip  through  on 
a  superhighway.  Because  our  society  is 
predominantly  urban,  and  because  so 
many  of  our  opinionmakers  come  from 
urban  backgrounds,  the  importance  to 
our  whole  society  of  agriculture,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  life  outside  the  city  is  being 
lost  sight  of. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  explainable 
and  understandable.  But  it  is  also 
wrong. 

We  cannot  cut  ourselves  off  from  na- 
ture. Man's  most  intimate  link  with  na- 
ture is  agriculture,  where  man  and  na- 
ture work  together  in  a  harmonious  rela- 
tionship. It  is  no  mere  nostalgic  long- 
ing for  the  past  that  raises  my  Ire;  it  is 
a  concern  for  our  future.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  disastrous  course  for  us  to  follow 
than  to  destroy  the  family  farm  and  re- 
place it  with  huge,  monolithic,  faceless 
"agricultural  factories." 


In  a  new  study,  Leon  Keyserling, 
former  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  argues 
eloquently  and  persuasively  against  the 
view  that  21/2  million  farmers  should 
leave  the  land  and  should  find  improved 
incomes  and  employment  elsewhere. 
Mr  Keyserling  finds  that  this  viewpoint 
neglects  abysmally  both  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  the  contours  of  the 
future.    He  writes: 

Prom  the  economic,  social,  and  moral 
viewpoint,  the  most  economical  thing  for 
the  Nation  to  do  with  Its  farmers  is  to  en- 
courage them  to  continue  to  produce  foods 
and  fibers,  grant  them  a  fair  share  of  our 
national  Income  for  doing  so,  and  develop 
outlets  for  utilization  of  these  foods  and 
fibers  In  meeting  human  needs  at  home  and 
overseas  j 

Mr.  President,  I  aisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  study,  en- 
titled, "Agriculture  and  the  Public  In- 
terests-Tow ard  a  New  Farm  Program 
Based  Upon  Abundance,"  dated  Febru- 
ary 21,  1965,  and  issued  by  the  Confer- 
ence on  Economic  Progress,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

According  to  its  author,  Leon  H.  Keyser- 
ling, "the  objectives  set  forth  in  this  study 
are  closely  in  accord  with  those  set  forth  In 
President  Johnson's  farm  message  to  the 
Congress  on  February  4.  But  these  objec- 
tives will  be  frustrated,  if  farm  legislation 
embodies  the  completely  erroneous  analysis 
now  accepted  in  many  Important  quarters, 
and  articulated  very  recently  by  Kermit  Gor- 
don, the  Director  of  the  Budget.  While  the 
President's  ideas  and  Ideals  are  Inspiring 
and  affirmative,  the  Budget  Director's  spe- 
cifics are  discouraging  and  negative,  and 
some  way  must  be  found  to  'cut  the  Gor- 
don not.'  The  study  proposes,  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  'parity  of  opportunity  for 
rural  America'  which  the  President's  mes- 
sage advocated,  that  legislation  be  enacted  In 
the  form  of  an  Agricultural  Employment  Act. 
as  a  counterpart  to  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  and  designed  to  make  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
In  agriculture  an  important  weapon  in  pro- 
moting maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  throughout  the  whole 
U.S.  economy." 

1.  Contrary  to  the  Budget  Director's  view 
that  about  1  million  farmers  could  produce 
the  foods  and  fibers  we  need,  and  that  about 
2'^  million  farmers  should  find  their  way 
into  other  occupations,  the  study  finds  this: 
To  bring  a  truly  American  standard  of  food 
and  fiber  consumption  to  all  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, especially  the  beneficiaries  of  the  war 
against  poverty,  to  meet  the  needs  of  U.S. 
Industries  at  sustained  full  employment,  and 
to  make  a  proper  contribution  to  the  war 
against  starvation  in  those  countries  of  the 
world  where  more  than  half  of  the  people  go 
hungry,  we  need  practically  to  stabilize  farm 
empl03mient  between  now  and  1975,  even  al- 
lowing for  the  onrushlng  farm  productivity 
and  technology. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  view  that  2^  million 
farmers  should  leave  the  land  and  find  im- 
proved Incomes  and  employment  elsewhere, 
the  study  finds  that  this  viewpoint  neglects 
abysmally  both  the  experience  of  the  past 
and  the  contours  of  the  future.  In  1964, 
probably  one-third  at  the  excessive  unem- 
ployment throughout  the  United  States — 
and  maybe  half — was  attributable  to  the 
number  of  workers  forced  out  of  agriculture 
from  1953  forward.  Between  a  fourth  and 
a  fifth  of  our  total  national  production  de- 


ficiency of  about  $590  billion  (uniform  1963 
dollars),  during  the  12-year  period  1953-64, 
Inclusive,  was  directly  traceable  to  the  de- 
ficiencies in  farm  Income  from  all  sources. 
Those  forced  off  the  farm  have  merely  com- 
pounded the  costs  of  unempl03rment,  pov- 
erty, and  dislocation  In  nonfarm  areas. 
Trends  in  technology  and  automation  In 
various  sectors  of  the  nonfarm  economy 
makes  It  crystal  clear  that  reduction  of  un- 
employment to  even  tolerable  levels  will  be 
a  herculean  task,  even  without  continuing 
to  aggravate  this  problem  by  the  ejection 
of  people  from  agriculture.  Prom  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  moral  viewpoint,  the  most 
economical  thing  for  the  Nation  to  do  with 
Its  farmers  is  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
to  produce  foods  and  fibers,  grant  them  a 
fair  share  of  our  national  Income  for  doing 
BO,  and  develop  outlets  for  utilization  of 
these  foods  and  fibers  in  meeting  human 
needs  at  home  and  overseas. 

3.  Contrary  to  the  Budget  Director's  state- 
ment that  about  a  million  farmers  (about 
27  percent  of  the  total  number)  have  "cash 
receipts  of  over  $10,000  and  earn  average 
rates  of  return  on  their  capital  investments 
and  labor  almost  equal  to  the  corresponding 
averages  In  the  nonfarm  economy,"  the  study 
finds  this:  After  deducting  costs  of  opera- 
tions, and  looking  at  income  as  usually  meas- 
ured. In  1963  only  8  percent  of  farm  families 
(not  27  percent)  were  at  $10,000  or  more, 
contrasted  with  20.7  percent  of  nonfarm  fam- 
ilies. Meanwhile,  43.4  percent  of  farm  fam- 
ilies were  under  $3,000  contrasted  with  only 
17  percent  of  nonfarm  families;  28  percent 
of  the  former  were  under  $2,000,  contrasted 
with  only  9.5  percent  of  the  latter;  and  11.1 
percent  of  the  former  were  under  $1,000, 
contrasted  with  only  3.3  percent  of  the  latter. 
And  the  $3,000  figure  Is  only  a  benchmark 
for  poverty,  not  an  acceptable  level  of  In- 
come. Only  16.4  percent  of  farm  families 
In  1963  had  Incomes  of  $6.000-$10,000,  con- 
trasted with  33.8  percent  of  nonfarm  fam- 
ilies. Putting  aside  the  4  percent  of  all  farms 
which  are  really  large  or  giant  In  nature, 
and  which  receive  far  more  help  from  the 
Government  than  they  need,  almost  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  farm  population  needs  a  dras- 
tically reoriented  farm-Income  policy,  which 
would  also  benefit  the  whole  economy. 

4.  Contrary  to  the  notion  that  the  agri- 
cultural category  In  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  a  prime  target  for  further  cuts 
In  order  to  make  room  for  other  needed  pro- 
grams, the  study  finds  this:  Because  so  much 
of  the  nationwide  poverty  and  paucity  of 
public  services  concentrates  In  agriculture, 
because  most  farm-program  outlays  do  not 
consume  national  wealth  but  merely  redis- 
tribute national  Income  along  lines  which 
help  the  whole  economy  to  function  better 
than  It  otherwise  would,  and  because  of  the 
failure  thus  far  to  reduce  the  disparities  In 
farm  income  which  are  so  damaging  to  the 
whole  economy,  farm  outlays  have  already 
been  cut  excessively.  When  proper  allow- 
ance Is  made  for  recoupments  by  the  Govern- 
ment, estimated  fiscal  1965  budget  outlays 
In  the  agricultural  category  come  to  only  10.4 
percent  of  total  budget  outlays  for  all  domes- 
tic programs,  even  though  15  percent  of  all 
the  poor  people  In  the  United  States  live  on 
farms,  and  even  though  about  18  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  personal  Income  deficiency 
In  calendar  1964  was  represented  by  the  de- 
ficiency In  farm  Income  from  all  sources. 
Measured  in  ratio  to  gross  national  product, 
without  allowance  for  recoupments,  agricul- 
tural outlays  In  the  budget  fell  from  1  per- 
cent m  fiscal  1963  to  0.7  percent  In  fiscal 
1965  (a  decline  of  30  percent  in  the  ratio), 
while  nonagrlcultural  outlays  fell  from  15.3 
percent  to  14.5  percent  (a  decline  of  only 
about  5.2  percent  in  the  ratio) . 

Using  an  equilibrium  model  which  takes 
Into  account  the  Interrelated  needs  of  the 
farm  and  nonfarm  sectors  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, and  also  our  International  objectives. 


the  study  sets  forth  these  balanced  goals  for 
1975,  compared  with   1964:    (1)    Almost  aU 
types   of  farm   production   need   to   be   ex- 
panded greatly — for  example,  red  meat  out- 
put should  be  up  35  percent,  dairy  products 
up  46  percent,  wheat  up  31  percent,  and  cot- 
ton up  52  percent — even  assuming  that  only 
the  free  world,  but  not  Communist  Asia.  Is 
Included  within  the  scope  of  our  export  ef- 
forts by  1975;  (2)  On  the  same  assumptions, 
total  farm  acreage  should  be  up  10  percent, 
and  farm  employment  held  within  10  per- 
cent of  the  1964  level;  (3)  Most  of  the  poor 
and  substandard  commercial  farms  should 
be  helped  to  become  self-sustaining  family- 
type  farms,  Instead  of  chasing  the  futility 
that  their  occupants  can  find  adequate  In- 
centives   and    rewards    outside    agriculture; 
and   policies   shoxild    be   designed    to   shift 
more  of  total  farm  sales  and  Incomes  toward 
family-type  farms,  and  away  from  giant  and 
corporate  farms;  (4)  The  so-called  farm  sxzr- 
pluses  have  been  been  fantastically  exagger- 
ated.   For  the  period  1953-64  as  a  whole,  an- 
nual farm  output  averaged  only  1.8  percent 
In  excess  of  utilization,  while  true  unem- 
ployment   (Including  the  fuU-tlme  eqiilva- 
lent  of  part-time  unemployment  and  con- 
cealed \inemplo3nnent)  averaged  8.1  percent, 
and  the  nationwide  production  gap  averaged 
8.8  percent.    For  most  Items,  even  now,  the 
so-called  surpluses  are  far  below  an  adequate 
food  reserve;    (5)    By  1975.   compared   with 
1964,  gross  national  product  should  be  up 
about   $489  billion,  and  farm  personal   In- 
come from  all  sources  up  almost  $24  billion. 
Even  so,  per  capita  farm  Income  would  be 
only  about  92  percent  of  per  capita  nonfarm 
Income,  compared  with  less  than  58  percent 
now.    The  number  of  farm  families  living  In 
poverty  sho\ild  be  reduced  from  more  than 
1.3  million  to  about  70  thousand;    (6)   The 
programs  In  the  Federal  budget  attuned  to 
these  ends  would  average  annually  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  size  of  the  Federal 
budget,  or  about  the  average  of  the  past 
few  years,  assuming  that  the  total  budget 
were  properly  expanded  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  a  growing  nation,  and  the  ratio  of 
farm  outlays  to  total  outlays  would  continue 
to  decline. 

The  study's  main  policy  recommendations 
are:  (1)  enactment  of  an  Agriculture  Em- 
ployment Act,  setting  In  motion  a  President's 
economic  report  for  agjiculture,  a  CouncU 
of  Agriculture  Advisers  to  the  President,  and 
a  congressional  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  for  Agriculture — this  parallel- 
Ism  with  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  serving 
to  promote  the  parity  for  agriculture  which 
President  Johnson  seeks;  (2)  this  act  would 
stress  a  three-sided  attack  upon  poverty: 
poverty  In  our  farm  population,  deficient 
food  and  fiber  consumption  of  the  U.S.  poor 
In  general,  and  poverty  overseas  within  the 
range  of  our  productive  resources  after 
meeting  our  needs  at  home;  (3)  goals  for 
domestic  consumption  would  be  to  bring  a 
truly  American  standard  of  diet  to  every 
American  family,  by  special  distribution  pro- 
grams even  prior  to  when  the  general  war 
against  poverty  would  accomplish  this  re- 
sult; (4)  goals  for  exports  would  Include 
vigorous  efforts  to  Improve  our  competitive 
position  in  commercial  market*,  but  would 
accent  utilization  of  our  farm  products  to 
help  bring  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  up 
to  a  minimum  adequate  diet  by  1975.  after 
allowance  for  Increases  In  their  own  produc- 
tion and  Imports  by  them  from  other  coun- 
tries; (5)  goals  for  farm  production  would  be 
based  upon  Inducements  to  maintain  a  fair 
balance  between  annual  production  and  an- 
nual outlays;  (6)  Government  aid  to  farmers 
would  be  shifted  gradually  from  price  sup- 
ports to  Income  payments.  This  would  In- 
duce needed  changes  in  patterns  of  produc- 
tion, and  shift  income  assistance  from  those 
farmers  who  need  help  least  to  those  who 
need  help  most.  It  would  also  help  domestic 
consumers,  facilitate  commercial  exports,  and 
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reduce  Government  costs  relative  to  benefits, 
by  gradual  relinquishment  of  the  effort  to 
support  farm  prices  across  the  board;  (7)  the 
so-called  farm  sixrpluses  would  be  held  for 
the  most  part  as  an  adequate  food  reserve, 
and  would  not  be  used  self-defeatlngly  to 
compete  with  farm  Income  by  dumping  these 
surpluses  upon  the  open  market;  this  would 
be  accompanied  by  Government  withdrawal 
from  all  forms  of  farm  marketings  and  stor- 
age which  compete  with  farmers  and  their 
organizations;  (8)  more  credit  would  be 
made  available  to  farmers  on  more  reason- 
able terms;  (9)  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
steer  farm  production  toward  the  family-type 
farm;  (10)  equalization  efforts  would  be 
made  by  the  Government  to  remedy  the 
deficiencies  of  public  services  in  farm  and 
other  rural  areas,  especially  in  education, 
housing,  and  health  services;  (11)  the  Gov- 
ernment would  undertake  a  vast  and  sus- 
tained effort  to  educate  the  whole  American 
public  about  the  farm  problem,  so  that 
prevalent  misconceptions  would  not  block 
programs  mutually  beneficial  to  the  farm 
and  the  nonfarm  population;  (12)  to  assure 
agriculture  an  increasing  voice  in  national 
farm  policies,  representatives  of  farm  orga- 
nizations would  have  major  representation 
on  the  Council  of  Agriculture  Advisers,  and 
coordination  of  programs  would  be  encour- 
aged by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  serving 
as  Chairman  of  this  Council. 
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INCREASE  OP  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  OP  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN   DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendments. 

There  being  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  45)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 


Mr.  LONC\  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  that  I  should  express  my  dis- 
agreement with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  today  with  regard 
to  the  position  which  we  hold  in  Vietnam. 
We  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  that 
matter,  and  we  did  vote  with  respect  to 
the  President's  strong  action  on  the  Bay 
of  Tonkin,  to  afford  no  sanctuary  to  those 
who  attacked  our  forces,  and  to  resist  ag- 
gression. 

When  we  did  so,  we  said,  quite  force- 
fully and  effectively,  we  approved  of  the 
President's  striking  back  at  aggression, 
and  when  he  did  strike  back  at  aggres- 
sion we  felt  when  further  aggression  oc- 
curred he  should  act  strongly  and  force- 
fully and  effectively  with  regard  to  this 
Nation's  position. 

The  House  of '  Representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  414  to  0,  approved  of  the  strong 
position  taken  by  the  President.  "The 
Senate  voted  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2  to  ap- 


prove of  the  strong  position  taken  by  the 
President. 

When  we  did  that  we  indicated  that 
we  strongly  recommended  that  when  the 
Communists  strike  at  us,  we  would  strike 
back  still  harder.  If  they  wanted  to 
strike  back  still  harder,  then  we  would 
strike  back  even  harder  than  that.  If 
they  wanted  to  escalate,  we  proposed  to 
escalate. 

When  they  destroyed  a  four-story  bar- 
racks building  housing  our  troops,  we 
struck  back  at  their  barracks. 

By  a  vote  of  502  to  2  we  voted  to  ap- 
prove such  action.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  voted  against  it. 
So  did  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gritening].  Those  two  Senators  have 
said  more  on  this  subject  than  those  502 
Members  of  Congress  who  voted  to  up- 
hold the  President,  but  until  we  have 
voted  for  another  resolution,  this  Sen- 
ator considers  that  88  Members  of  this 
body  have  approved  of  the  President's 
action.  I  feel  that  the  414  Members  of 
the  House  feel  as  strongly  as  we  do.  So 
far  as  I  know,  nobody  who  voted  for  it 
has  changed  his  mind.  We  believe  in 
maintaining  a  strong  position  in  the  face 
of  Communist  aggression  and  we  are 
united  behind  our  Commander  in  Chief. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  chair 
will  recognize  the  majority  leader  after 
he  makes  certain  appointments. 


APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  372  of  the  84th  Congress,  I 
appoint  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  as  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission. 

Pursuant  to  Public  759  of  the  87th 
Congress,  I  appoint  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  as  a  member  of  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  Commission,  in  lieu  of  for- 
mer Senator  Walters,  of  Tennessee. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  1028  of  the 
84th  Congress.  I  appoint  the  following 
Senators  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy:  Sen- 
ators Bartlett,  Pastore,  and  Boggs. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  1028  of  the 
84th  Congress,  I  appoint  the  following 
Senators  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy:  Senators  Robert- 
son, McGee.  and  Pearson. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  207  of  the  81st 
Congress,  I  appoint  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 


INCREASE  OF  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  OP  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 


thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
In  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  has  to  do  with  this 
question:  Has  there  been  a  third  reading 
on  the  pending  bill? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  third 
reading  has  been  had. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  third  reading  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  second 
the  motion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
motion.  We  have  been  given  notice  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  proposed  to 
debate  this  matter  for  3  days.  On  occa- 
sion I  have  done  that  sort  of  thing  my- 
self, and  I  have  sought  other  Senators' 
help  in  waging  a  one-man  filibuster. 
But  when  a  Senator  seeks  to  engage  in  a 
big  or  little  filibuster,  he  should  be  here. 
He  should  not  be  outside  the  Senate 
Chamber,  or  back  home,  or  in  his  office, 
and  have  word  left  to  hold  up  proceed- 
ings until  he  can  get  back. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Senate  do  its 
work.  I  propose  to  give  any  Senator  a 
pair  if  he  carmot  be  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber, so  his  vote  will  be  effective  even 
when  he  is  absent. 

In  this  case,  I  made  no  commitment 
that  the  Senate  would  not  vote,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  else  who  made  any 
such  commitments.  If  a  Senator  does 
not  want  a  vote  to  be  had,  he  ought  to 
be  at  his  desk  ready  to  keep  talking.  I 
heard  the  Chair  take  all  deliberate  time 
to  put  the  motion  for  a  third  reading. 
No  Senator  was  present  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  be  interested  in  the  statement  I  now 
make.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  had 
agreed  to  permit  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke]  to  take  the  floor  and 
make  the  statement  he  made.  When  I 
left,  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
request  a  quorum  call,  because  I  was 
called  from  the  floor  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  wanted  to  talk  with 
me.  I  was  in  the  reception  room  con- 
ferring with  him. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  an 
especial  duty  on  the  floor  as  majority 
whip.  I  did  not  vote  for  him,  and  his 
conduct  in  this  matter  explains  one  rea- 
son why  I  did  not  vote  for  him. 

As  majority  whip  the  Senator  should 
protect  a  Member  of  the  Senate  when  he 
has  parliamentary  rights.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that  so  long  as  he  and 
I  serve  in  the  Senate  I  will  never  look  to 
him  to  protect  my  rights.  The  Senator 
knew  full  well  that  I  intended  to  speak 
on  the  amendment,  and  he  knew  there 
would  be  a  vote  on  the  amendment.  I 
did  not  intend  to  speak  long.    I  made 


perfectly  clear  that  it  was  not  a  filibus- 
ter I  was  going  to  proceed  amendment 
by  amendment  In  the  regular  course  of 

debate.  ,      , ,  i. 

The  amendment  had  not  been  so  much 
as  presented  or  discussed  by  Its  support- 
ers or  opponents.  Even  normal  par- 
liamentary procedure  required  that  the 
interested  Senators  b€  notified  that  the 
Senate  was  returning  to  the  pending 
business. 

That  is  perfectly  all  right.  I  expected 
this  from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana; 
and  we  know  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Since  the 
Senator  has  made  that  statement,  let 
me  say  that  I  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  him,  and  always  will  have,  even 
when  we  disagree.    I  am  sure  he  will 
agree  that  if  he  wants  his  rights  to  be 
protected  he  ought  to  have  an  under- 
standing with  the  leadership  to  protect 
his  rights.    He  could  tell  someone  who 
occupies  the  desk  where  I  am  standing 
or  someone  on  this  sdde  of  the  aisle  who 
works  for  the  leadership  to  do  it  for  him. 
But  if  a  Senator  has  an  agreement  with 
some  individual  Senator  that  that  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  protect  his  rights,  that 
is  another  matter.    I  have  on  occasion 
protected  the  rights  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  so  has  the  Senator  pro- 
tected mine.    But  when  a  Senator  fails 
to  do  so,  he  should  not  expect  his  op- 
ponent of  the  momient  to  protect  him. 
That  Is  why  we  southern  Senators  keep 
someone  present  on  the  floor  when  we 
are  engaged  In  long  debate.    A  Senator 
should  have  someone  here  to  protect  his 
rights  when  he  is  not  ready  to  permit 
the  Senate  to  vote.     I 

On  this  occasion  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
sist. I  am  going  to  consent  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  If  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  make  one.  But  when  a 
Senator  has  served  notice  that  he  is  going 
to  keep  the  Senate  tied  up  for  3  days  he 
should  plan  to  be  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  present.  I  was  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  rescind  the 
order  by  which  the  third  reading  was 
had. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  speed  things  up.  I  am  not 
going  to  speak,  but  we  have  been  sitting 
in  the  Chamber  all  day.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  has  made  a 
good  point.  If  we  are  to  have  unlimited 
debate  for  an  indefinite  time,  I  do  not 
know  why  Senators  who  wish  to  pursue 
unlimited  debate  should  not  remain  on 
the  floor  and  pursue  unlimited  debate. 
We  have  spent  all  afternoon  in  debate, 
most  of  which  ha$  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bin.  It  was  carried  on  by  an 
ally  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  on  a  wholly  irrelevant  subject. 
It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
bill,  but  was  on  a  subject  which  can,  I 
predict,  occupy  an  Indefinite  number  of 
hours. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  is  justified  in  making  his  point, 
that  if  we  are  to  have  extended  debate. 
Senators  who  wish  to  conduct  It  should 
conduct  It  and  be  In  the  Chamber  and 
carry  on  the  debate,  at  least  some  part 


of  It  relevant  to  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
will  admit  that  the  debate  so  far  this 
afternoon  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bin  which  Is  actually  before  the 
Senate,  or  anything  to  do  with  his 
amendment.  I  vmderstand,  of  course,  his 
call  from  the  fioor.  He  can  make  his 
own  arrangements.  He  knows  how  to  do 
that  as  well  as  any  other  Senator.  I 
respect  arrangements  made  like  that,  but 
I  do  hope  that  his  colleagues  who  oppose 
the  bUl  will  piu-sue  debate  on  all  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator,  and  at 
least  make  some  headway.  We  make  no 
headway  at  all  when  the  subject  goes  off 
on  Vietnam  or  some  other  subject. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  knows,  as  well  as 
does  the  majoiity  leader,  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  fuioustering  the  bill.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Senator  is  'isiug  the 
word  "filibuster."  There  are  r^aiend- 
ments  that  will  have  to  be  adopted  in 
the  regular  course  of  debate.  The  Sen- 
ator asked  me  how  long  would  be  re- 
quired. I  stated  that  I  thought  2  or  3 
days  would  be  necessary  for  debate.  I 
stiU  believe  that  3  days  wiU  be  neces- 
sary for  debate  If  we  go  back  to  the  bill 
and  stick  to  it  until  4  p.m.  every  day  as 
we  are  supposed  to  do  under  the  Senate 
rules.  Let  the  Senator  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  how  to  run  the  Senate.  If  all 
the  technical  rights  are  desired,  go 
ahead.  I  know  how  to  use  mine  subse- 
quently. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  stated  that 
I  do  not  Intend  to  debate  but  that  I 
wished  to  make  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  is  well  known,  I  respect  the 
Senator's  right  to  his  position  on  this 
or  any  other  bUl  In  this  field.  It  is  an 
unpopular  bill.  I  have  never  "run"  on 
the  subject.  I  do  not  consider  that  It 
Inspires  great  enthusiasm  by  my  con- 
stituents. It  Is  just  one  of  the  duties 
which  I  feel  I  must  carry  out.  We  should 
confine  ourselves  reasonably,  at  least, 
to  debate  on  the  subject  matter  so  that 
we  can  make  some  headway.  This,  as  a 
precursor  of  the  main  foreign  aid  bill, 
would  mean  that  we  will  be  held  here 
again  all  year.  I  do  not  expect  to  ob- 
ject at  this  time,  but  I  do  believe  that 
all  of  us  cannot  protect  the  Senator's 
rights.  As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
stated,  he  will  have  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  make  sure  that  his  rights  are 
protected.    I  shall  not  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  motion  to  reconsider  Is 
agreed   to. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
to  reconsider  the  third  reading  has  been 
approved.  The  vote  on  the  amendment 
will  have  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  disagreeing 
to  the  amendment  which  was  pending  at 
the  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  reconsidered,  and  is 
now  pending. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
discuss  the  amendment,  let  me  briefly 
discuss  the  parliamentary  situation  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

A  considerable  amount  of  dlsciisslon 
was  held  with  me  today  as  to  when  the 
Senate  would  reach  a  vote.  I  stated  that 
I  was  not  going  to  give  unanimous  con- 
sent to  limit  the  time  to  vote,  on  this  or 
on  any  other  bill  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. If  some  emergency  develops — and 
I  believe  it  is  defimtely  In  the  interest  of 
my  country  that  unanimous  consent  be 
given  to  speed  up  consideration  of  pro- 
posed legislation— I  shall,  of  course,  co- 
operate. 

Mr.  President,  full  floor  debate  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  essential  in  the 
Senate.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  for  the  Senate  to 
delegate  more  and  more  of  its  powers 
and  functions  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  There  has  also  been 
a  tendency  in  recent  years,  more  and 
more  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  abdi- 
cate the  responsibilities  which  It  owes 
to  the  people  of  this  country  for  full 
debate  on  the  Issues  that  come  before 
it.  After  all,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  also  an  edu- 
cational institution,  and  the  people  of 
the  country  are  entitled  to  the  informa- 
tion that  comes  from  serious  Senate  de- 
bate. 

The  tendency  to  make  this  only  a 
meeting  place  for  Senators  to  convene,  or 
to  vote,  without  presenting  to  the  Amer- 
lean  people  their  position  on  issues  which 
are  Involved  In  proposed  legislation,  con- 
stitutes a  bad  trend,  In  my  judgment. 
That  is  why  I  am  not  going  to  be  prone 
this  year  to  give  unanimous  consent  to 
fix  a  time  to  vote,  or  to  limit  debate  on 
bills  and  amendments  thereto. 

We  are  going  to  reduce  this  body  to 
the  equivalent  of  the  French  Senate  or 
the  ItaUan  Senate,  whose  membership  is 
an  honor  but  aU  the  real  decisions  are 
made  by  others,  if  we  continue  much 
further  down  this  path. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  that  position, 
on  my  part.  Time  and  again  I  have,  In 
my  many  years'  service  In  the  Senate, 
refused  to  give  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  bUls  that  I  thought  would 
be  desirable  to  have  discussed,  and  for 
the  American  people  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  information  that  would  be 
brought  out  in  such  debate. 

So  far  as  the  parliamentary  situation 
this  afternoon  is  concerned,  my  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 

I  made  clear  to  the  majority  leader 
today  that  I  had  no  intention  of  filibus- 
tering the  biU.  but  that  I  did  Intend  to 
offer  some  amendments — and  other  Sen- 
ators wUl  offer  amendments— but  I 
wished  the  amendments  to  be  subject 
to  fuU  debate.  I  also  made  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  have  any  plans  to  speak  at  any 
great  length  In  connection  with  the 
amendments  I  shall  offer. 

The  majority  leader  knew  that.  The 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Ftjlbright],  sat  with  me  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  not  so  many  minutes  ago, 
before  I  was  called  from  the  floor  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann. 
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The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  asked  me  if  the  Senate  was  about 
to  reach  a  vote  on  my  amendment.  I  said 
I  thought  it  would  happen  rather  shortly, 
inasmuch  as  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  at 
any  great  length,  but  I  was  going  to  make 
my  case  and  then  come  to  a  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  TMr.  Fitl- 
BRiGHT]  said,  "You  mean  tonight?" 

I  said,  "Yes.    I  believe  this  aftempon." 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  a  committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  knew  my  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  amendment. 

I  did  not  talk  with  the  whip.  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him, 
but  when  I  talked  with  the  majority 
leader,  that  siiflSced. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  should  have 
known  that  they  cannot  cite — and  I  chal- 
lenge them  to  cite — a  single  instance  in 
my  20  years  in  the  Senate,  in  which  I 
have  not  extended  to  Senators  on  both 
sides  otthe  aisle  every  courtesy  that  they 
asked  of  me  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
cedural matters  in  the  Senate,  such  as 
yielding  my  time,  postponing  my  speeches 
until  the  pending  business  of  the  day 
was  over,  and  so  forth.  I  shall  continue 
to  do  that,  no  matter  what  tactics  are 
used  against  me.  I  happen  to  believe  in 
that  kind  of  relationship,  men  to  men. 

However,  I  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  the  Democratic  whip  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  parliamentary  situation 
which  existed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  I  had  been  called  from  the  floor 
and  my  amendment  was  the  pending 
amendment,  when  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  it  had  not  been  presented  or 
debated  and  that  I  was  going  to  speak  on 
that  amendment.  He  is  perfectly  within 
his  rights  under  the  rules.  I  say  in  com- 
plete defense  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, whom  I  had  permitted  to  speak  in 
advance  of  presenting  my  amendment, 
because  it  was  a  courtesy  to  which  he 
was  entitled,  that  as  I  left  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  while  he  was  speaking,  I  told 
him  that  I  had  been  called  from  the  floor 
ani  asked  him  to  request  a  quoriun  call. 
I  said  that  twice,  but  the  Senator  said 
that  he  did  not  hear  me,  but  that  he 
should  have  called  for  a  quorum  because 
he  knev/  what  my  position  was. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  in  no 
way  at  fault  in  regard  to  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  that  developed.  The  whip 
himself  is  the  one  responsible  for  the 
Incident  which  occurred.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, I  shall,  from  now  on — with  the 
notice  which  has  been  served  upon  me 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  by  the  whip — never  leave 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  until  I  leave  a 
Senator  watchdog  on  the  floor  to  pro- 
tect my  parliamentary  rights.  I  offer 
my  services  to  every  other .  Senator  who 
at  any  time  needs  such  a  watchdog  as- 
sistant when  I  am  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  shall  be  glad  to  stay  and 
oblige  him.  The  Democratic  whip  does 
not  serve  Democratic  Senators,  but  only 
those  presenting  a  bill.  That  is  his  con- 
cept of  his  function  and  we  must  all 
operate  henceforth  on  that  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  the  attempt  to  steam- 
roller the  bill  through  the  Senate  by  this 


parliamentary  tactic  this  afternoon  has 
proved  my  case.  The  bill  cannot  stand 
full  disclosiire.  The  bill  cannot  stand 
full  debate  across  this  coimtry  before 
the  American  taxpayers,  who  in  my 
judgment  are  being  done  a  great  wrong 
by  the  bill. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  and  as  I  repeat 
today,  there  is  a  movement  on  foot — 
and  it  is  very  strong  within  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — to  pass  more  and 
more  of  the  control  and  decisionmaking 
and  jurisdiction  over  American  foreign 
aid  to  multilateral  bodies,  international 
in  scope,  to  divest  the  Senate  more  and 
more  of  the  very  important  checking 
control  that  it  has  over  the  purse  strings 
of  this  country. 

I  believe  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees, as  the  authorizing  groups,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
two  bodies,  as  the  appropriating  groups, 
owe  it  to  the  American  taxpayer  to  look 
into  the  projects  into  which  American 
taxpayer  money  will  be  simk,  whether  it 
be  by  direct  authorization  of  Congress, 
project  by  project,  whether  it  is  by  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  or  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  or  by  the  World 
Bank,  or  by  any  other  international  or- 
ganization. That  is  what  we  are  giving 
up  to  a  greater  degree  by  the  procedures 
that  would  be  permitted  under  the 
pending  bill. 

I  said  yesterday,  and  I  repeat  today, 
that  I  was  one  of  the  two  congressional 
delegates  at  Bogata  when  the  act  of  Bo- 
gota was  adopted.  I  strongly  supported, 
then,  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 
We  did  not  intend  to  continue  it  with- 
out change  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
I  was  in  favor  of  a  larger  amount  of  soft 
loans  at  that  time,  to  help  get  the  Latin- 
American  countries  on  their  way  to 
carrying  out  the  subsequently  adopted 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  and  as  I  argue  today,  the  time 
to  taper  off  has  come.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  is  really  to  taper  off.  It 
is  a  tapering  amendment. 

I  would  require,  by  the  amendment, 
that  50  percent  of  the  dollars  be  repaid 
in  dollars.  Therefore,  It  ought  to  be 
hard  loan  money. 

I  shall  not  cover  the  interest  rate  mat- 
ter at  this  time,  because  amendments 
will  be  offered  on  the  interest  rate.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  has 
an  amendment,  which  he  will  offer,  to 
provide  for  5%  percent  interest.  I 
agreed  to  cosponsor  it  in  order  to  make 
possible  debate  on  the  amendment. 
However,  that  interest  rate  is  too  high. 
Five  and  three-quarters  percent  is  un- 
reasonable in  view  of  the  objectives  that 
we  have  in  mind  in  connection  with  the 
Fund.  I  believe  that  an  interest  rate  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2  to  3  percent  for 
these  hard  loans  should  be  considered  the 
maximum.  That  would  come  pretty 
close  to  covering  the  cost  of  the  use  of 
the  money. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
50  percent  of  this  money  going  into  hard 
loans,  to  be  repaid  in  American  dollars. 
I  have  two  objectives  in  mind.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  continue  to  create  the  impres- 
sion and  to  raise  the  false  hope  in  Latin 
America  and  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world  that  we  will  continue  to  pour  out 


millions  of  dollars  each  year  with  little 
or  no  hope  of  getting  the  money  back  in 
loan  repayments  in  the  form  of  American 
dollars. 

The  so-called  soft  ciurency  loans  will 
never  be  collected.  We  shall  never  get 
anything  back  from  them.  The  discus, 
sion  earlier  today  showed  that  there  is 
a  great  quantity  of  soft  currencies 
stacked  up  in  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  in  various  countries  of  the 
world  in  which  soft  loans  have  been  made 
and  where  these  counterpart  funds  have 
been  established.  We  do  not  even  have 
the  authority  to  spend  that  money.  We 
must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  country 
where  the  money  is  stored  to  even  spend 
the  money,  because  the  country  has  the 
right— and  that  right  has  been  re- 
tained— to  determine  whether  the  ex- 
penditure might  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  country's  economy. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  at  least  a  mis- 
leading of  the  American  people  when 
we  talk  about  loans  in  connection  with 
this  program.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  misuse 
of  the  word  "loan." 

It  is  deceptive  to  talk  of  this  transac- 
tion as  a  loan,  because  it  creates  the  Im- 
pression with  the  average  American  tax- 
payer— and  the  taxpayers  are  the  ones 
who  will  be  affected — that  we  will  get 
the  money  back. 

I  ask  Senators  to  go  out  and  talk  to 
the  first  50  taxpayers  they  meet  on  the 
streets  of  America,  or  in  the  hotels  of 
America,  or,  for  that  matter,  on  the 
college  campuses  of  America,  and  ask 
them  what  a  "soft"  loan  is.  Most  of 
them  will  say  they  never  heard  of  it.  If 
they  were  asked  if  they  realize  that  these 
loans  are  for  the  currency  of  the  country 
in  which  the  American  dollars  will  be 
spent,  they  will  say,  "No." 

That  is  why  I  say  it  is  important  that 
we  inform  or  educate  the  American  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  some  of  the  problems  in 
connection  with  the  foreign  aid  program 
that  will  confront  us  in  the  months 
ahead,  starting  with  the  pending  bill,  be- 
cause this  bill  represents  a  section  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  of  this  year.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  Al- 
though it  is  not  called  that,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  it  is.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  which  is  a 
much  more  substantial  program  than 
the  President  in  his  so-called  bare 
bones  bill  would  lead  the  American  peo- 
ple to  believe.  He  calls  for  $3,380  bil- 
lion. He  says  that  is  his  foreign  aid  re- 
quest, his  foreign  assistance  request. 
The  total  is  between  $6  and  $7  billion,  not 
$3,380  billion.  It  will  be  nearer  $7  bil- 
lion than  $6  billion.  It  is  important  in 
the  debate  in  the  weeks  ahead  that,  as 
we  debate  foreign  aid,  we  keep  the  Amer- 
ican people  informed  as  to  all  the  details 
that  are  involved  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, which  I  believe  needs  to  be  dras- 
tically reduced.  I  have  so  argued  for  the 
past  3  years  in  the  Senate.  It  is  very 
easy  to  sfiy,  "The  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  against  foreign  aid."  I  have 
been  charged  with  that  in  many  critical 
newspaper  editorials  in  the  country. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

I  shall  vote  more  money,  and  I  have 
always  been  willing  to  vote  more  money 
for  foreign  aid  than  the  Presidents  under 


whom  I  have  served  have  recommended, 
but  for  an  entirely  different  kind  of  for- 
eign aid.    I  am  in  favor  of  foreign  aid 
that   is   sound   finajicially.   which   will 
avoid  the  abuses  that  have  been  set  out 
time  and  time  again  in  the  confidential 
reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States;  that  will  avoid  the 
abuses  that  we  as  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  observed  with  our  own  eyes  as 
we  have  gone  arovmd  the  world;  that  will 
avoid  the  use  of  foreign  aid  in  many 
countries,  such  as  South  Korea,  where  it 
has  been  productive  of  a  large  amount 
of  corruption,  where  foreign  aid  has  cor- 
rupted many  ofiBclals.    Graft  and  steal- 
ing have  been  characteristic  of  a  great 
deal  of  foreign  aid,  and  it  should  be 
stopped.    We  have  a  duty  as  legislators, 
in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try, to  adopt  reforms  in  omi  foreign  aid 
program   which   wfll    accomplish   such 
ends.     I    have   made   these    criticisms 
many  times. 

What  has  been  the  position  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
Senate,  on  which  I  serve?  What  has 
been  the  position  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  who 
has  presented  our  committee  reports  in 
the  last  2  years,  but  which  we,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  have  never 
signed? 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
we  have  the  habit  Of  making  committee 
reports  which  have  not  been  submitted 
to  members  of  the  committee  for  signa- 
ture in  advance  of  the  time  they  are 
placed  on  the  desks  of  Senators  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

Two  years  ago — and  I  refer  to  the  in- 
cident by  reference,  but  accurately — the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  effect  set  forth  my  criticisms.  The 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright  1,  told  the  administration  that 
It  ought  to  do  something  before  the  next 
year  about  certain  criticisms  or  it  would 
have  trouble  getting  a  bill  through  the 
next  year.  i 

I  have  had  an  literesting  experience 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Many  members  of  that  committee  agree 
with  the  criticisms,  but  they  have  not 
been  willing  to  vote  for  amendments  that 
would  remove  the  criticisms.  They  think 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
ought  to  do  something  about  it. 

But  that  is  a  legislative  responsibility, 
and  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  for 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  recommend;  it  is  for  the  Congress  to 
enact.  The  sad  fact  is  that  we  have  been 
enacting  recommendations  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  at  the  very  time  that  we 
know  those  recommendations  ought  to 
be  reformed.  They  keep  saying  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
"You  do  the  refontJng." 

Last  year  the  committee  again  received 
a  bill  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The! executive  branch  had 
not  paid  any  atteiition  to  the  warnings 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright] of  the  year  before  in  his  com- 
mittee report.  They  did  not  bring  about 
any  of  the  reforms  proposed. 


Last  year  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee went  through  the  same  old  rig- 
marole of  having  the  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  come  before  the 
committee,  asking  pertinent  questions  of 
them,  and  giving  them  strong  warnings 
that  they  ought  to  do  something  about 
the  abuses  that  were  self-evident  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  But  once 
again  another  committee  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  which,  as  individ- 
uals, we  had  nothing  to  do  about  so  far 
as  its  writing  is  concerned.  It  was  never 
submitted  to  us  for  signature.  Again  we 
suggested  to  the  administration  that  it 
ought  to  do  something  about  foreign  aid. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  back- 
grovmd  of  the  reasons  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, for  not  deshring  to  handle  the 
foreign  aid  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  year.  But  my  surmise  is  that  he  is 
probably  disappointed  in  the  fact  that 
the  recommendations  that  he  has  made 
to  the  State  Department  have  not 
brought  forward  any  reform. 

I  shall  remain  in  the  fight  if  I  am  the 
only  one  in  the  fight  on  my  side.  But  I 
shall  not  be.  There  will  be  increasing 
niunbers  this  year.  I  shall  try  again  to 
bring  some  reforms  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  so  that  we  can  have  a  better 
foreign  aid  program.  I  shall  offer  an  in- 
creasing number  of  amendments  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 

I  wish  to  say  this  afternoon  that  I 
shall  again  offer  an  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  for  the  past  2  years  and  for 
which  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  cloakroom 
support.  This  year  my  amendment  will 
provide  that  we  will  end  all  foreign  aid 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1967.  Two 
years  ago  my  amendment  provided  that 
we  would  end  it  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  As  I  recall,  last  year  I  pro- 
posed that  we  end  it  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  I  have  been  here  too 
long  not  to  know  that  there  is  often  a 
long  period  of  lag  between  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  proposals  and  their  final 
enactment  by  the  Congress.  Usually 
there  is  a  lag  of  2  to  12  years. 

I  hope  that  this  year  we  can  win  on 
this  sound  amendment.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  shall  end  foreign  aid  per- 
manently. It  means  that  we  would  end 
foreign  aid  as  we  know  it  now.  As  Sen- 
ators know,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  each  year  has  provided  that  we 
would  then  limit  the  number  of  coun- 
tries to  which  we  would  make  available 
foreign  aid  to  not  more  than  50.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  other  Senators  have  a  hard  time 
when  we  say  to  them,  "Give  me  a  list  of 
countries  beyond  50  to  which  you  really 
think  we  ought  to  be  giving  foreign 
aid." 

Usually  I  receive  the  reply,  "Fifty  is 
probably  too  many." 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  record  now  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  recent 
check  in  regard  to  the  number  of  coun- 
tries that  are  now  receiving  American 
foreign  aid,  but  the  last  count  I  saw 
showed  that  the  number  was  93 — 93 
countries  into  which  we  are  pouring 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  under  a  pro- 
gram we  call  foreign  aid,  economic,  mil- 


itary, or  other  forms  of  international  as- 
sistance monetary  wise. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  justify  it-  It 
is  absurd  to  be  giving  aid^  93  coxmtries 
many  of  which  are  in  as  good  a  position 
to  aid  themselves  as  we  are. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  assumed  that 
by  making  foreign  aid  available  to  weak- 
er, underdeveloped  covmtries,  we  shall  get 
their  support  in  the  United  Nations;  that 
they  will  be  inclined  to  vote  for  us;  or 
they  will  support  us  in  regard  to  our  po- 
sition in  GAS;  they  will  support  us  in 
regard  to  our  position  in  NATO;  or  they 
will  support  us  in  regard  to  our  position 
in  SEATO. 

The  record  is  pretty  sad.  Of  course, 
even  the  suggestion  shocks  me.  The  lack 
of  morality  of  the  suggestion  makes  it 
luiacceptable.  To  use  an  ugly  word,  such 
a  suggestion  is  based  upon  a  motivation 
that.  "Perhaps  the  country  can  be 
bought."  But  the  fact  is  they  never  seem 
to  stay  bought — and,  of  course,  they 
should  not,  because  a  briber  ought  al- 
ways to  be  beaten.  A  briber  ought  al- 
ways to  be  the  loser. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  against  using  for- 
eign aid  as  a  form  of  bribe.  I  am  against 
using  foreign  aid  as  a  form  of  interna- 
tional payoff.  I  am  against  the  use  of 
foreign  aid  in  an  attempt  to  influence 
governments  to  support  American  policy. 
I  believe  that  our  policy  should  be 
supportable  upon  the  merits.  If  we  can- 
not vvin  on  the  merits,  we  shall  not  help 
the  cause  of  our  country  by  trying  to 
obtain  support  on  such  sordid  and  un- 
acceptable terms  as  are  suggested  when 
it  is  argued  that  we  must  give  aid  to  all 
those  countries,  in  part  at  least,  in  order 
to  have  their  support. 

I  would  have  the  Senate  keep  in  mind 
many  other  facets  as  the  backgroimd 
for  this  amendment.  We  do  not  help  a 
government,  and  we  do  not  help  the 
people  of  that  government,  by  follow- 
ing a  foreign  aid  course  of  action  in 
which  we  give  and  give  and  give  by  way 
of  one  grant  after  another.  The  inter- 
esting thing  is  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  that  course  has  not  bred  respect 
for  the  United  States;  it  has  created 
false  notions  of  expectation  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient  countries  that  this  coun- 
try has  somewhat  of  a  bottomless  eco- 
nomic barrel  from  which  we  can  always 
dish  out  more  and  more  American  tax- 
payers' dollars  for  those  countries  to  do 
with  as  they  wish,  and  at  the  great  sacri- 
fice of  the  congressional  checks  to  which 
I  have  previously  alluded  in  my  remarks. 
In  many  instances  the  foreign  aid 
program,  as  it  has  come  to  be  admin-, 
istered.  has  cost  us  dearly,  psychologi- 
cally, around  the  world.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  has  increased  respect  for  us  or 
confidence  in  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  also  created  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  governments  to  begin  to  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  such  grants  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

Let  me  take  Senators  to  Lima.  Peru, 
and  discuss  what  happened  there  only 
a  few  short  weeks  ago.  A  conference  was 
held  in  Lima.  Peru.  I  could  not  attend; 
but  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republics  Affairs,  I  have  had 
a  briefing  in  depth  as  to  what  took  place 
at  the  Lima  Conference.    I  should  think 
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that  our  State  Department  representa- 
tives would  have  learned  a  lesson  from 
that  Conference,  because  I  know  they 
were  sorely  shocked.  When  they  en- 
tered that  Conference,  they  found  that 
some  of  the  delegations  to  it,  from  a 
surprising  number  of  countries,  had 
come  to  believe  that  as  a  matter  of 
right  they  were  entitled  to  be  supplied 
by  us  with  additional  quantities  of  so- 
called  grant  money.  That  is  a  danger- 
ous trend. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  our  State 
Department  representatives  who  attend- 
ed that  Conference,  it  should  be  said  that 
they  disabused  the  minds  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  countries  concerning 
what  we  would  do.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  satisfied  that  our  State  Department 
representatives  did  not  succeed  at  all  in 
changing  the  minds  of  those  representa- 
tives; they  succeeded  only  in  disabusing 
their  minds  so  far  as  expectation  was 
concerned.  They  did  not  change  their 
minds  as  to  the  feelings  toward  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  their  allega- 
tions as  to  what  they  considered  our  ob- 
ligations should  be. 

That  is  not  the  only  area  of  the  world 
in  which  this  notion  is  developing.  We 
have  seen  it  break  out  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  find  that  some  of  our  friends 
in  Asia  seem  to  believe  that  they  have 
something  coming  from  the  United 
States  as  a  matter  of  right.  It  is  about 
time  for  Congress  to  give  them  the  an- 
swer of  the  American  taxpayers,  for  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  take  judicial  notice 
of  what  that  is.  The  American  taxpay- 
ers certainly  want  to  have  that  false  no- 
tion cleared  up.  We  cannot  continue 
year  after  year,  in  perpetuity,  this  drain 
on  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  and 
still  keep  the  economy  strong. 

My  next  point  is  that  I  believe  the 
course  of  action  we  are  following  is  a 
mistaken  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
welfare  of  those  governments  and  of  the 
people  themselves.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  not  developing  the  concept  of  mutual 
aid  or  of  mutual  responsibility  upon 
which  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  bot- 
tomed. President  Kennedy  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  when  he  enunciated  that 
great  humanitarian  program,  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  that  it  was  a  program  of  mutu- 
ality, in  which  we  agreed  that  we  would 
be  of  assistance  to  them,  but  that  the 
amount  of  our  aid  would  be  determined 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
countries  were  willing  to  be  of  assistance 
to  themselves. 

I  suggest  that  Senators  would  be  well 
served  if  they  were  to  review  some  of  the 
noble  speeches  President  Kennedy  made 
not  only  at  the  time  he  initiated  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  but  in  support  of 
the  program  thereafter.  I  would  have 
Senators  keep  in  mind  particularly  that 
it  was  the  expressed  hope  of  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  should  develop  as 
rapidly  as  possible  into  a  loan  program, 
not  a  giveaway  program,  not  a  grant 
program.  Of  course,  a  certain  amount 
of  grants  will  be  needed  for  some  time. 
President  Kennedy  never  intended  that 
the  so-called  grant  program  in  connec- 


tion with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  should 
be  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

So  I  raise  the  question  this  afternoon, 
in  support  of  my  amendment,  Has  the 
time  come  when  we  can  safely  taper  off 
our  grant  program,  our  soft  currency 
loan  program,  into  a  hard  loan  program? 
I  believe  so.  I  believe  I  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly fair  and  exceptionally  lenient 
in  the  percentage  fixed  in  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  50  percent.  The  amend- 
ment reads: 

The  contribution  of  the  United  States  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  upon  condi- 
tion that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gated amount  of  loans  made  from  such  con- 
tribution shall  be  repayable  in  U.S.  dollars. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  It  is  inter- 
esting to  read  what  the  committee  report 
says  on  that  subject. 

I  would  appreciate  having  the  mem- 
bers of  the  stafT  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  who  are  in  the  Chamber  lo- 
cate for  me  the  remarks  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon,  as  they  appear  in 
the  committee  report.  My  recollection 
is  that  they  are  to  the  effect  that  some  of 
these  loans  may  very  well  be  hard  dol- 
lar loans,  although  the  Secretary  did  not 
bind  himself.  The  lesson  I  have  learned 
in  my  20  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  that  either  we  must  tie  the  bureaucrats 
down  with  language  that  leaves  no  es- 
cape hatch  for  them,  or  else  we  will  have 
accomplished  nothing  at  all  by  the  lan- 
guage that  is  used.  Hints  of  that  kind 
are  often  thrown  out  to  pacify  Members 
of  Congress.  But  once  the  bill  is  passed 
without  the  binding  language  the  matter 
is  dropped. 

That  is  why  I  am  tying  Mr.  Dillon 
down;  why  I  am  tying  Mr.  Rusk  down; 
why  I  am  tying  Mr.  Ball  down.  I  am 
proposing  to  tie  the  downtown  bu- 
reaucrats down  in  my  amendment  by  the 
mandatory  requirement  that  at  least  50 
percent  shall  be  hard,  cold  American  dol- 
lar loans.  Again  I  ask,  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

I  return  to  the  comment  I  made  a 
moment  ago  concerning  the  position  of 
Secretary  Dillon.  I  thank  Mr.  Holt  for 
finding  this  comment  in  the  committee 
report.  I  knew  I  had  read  it.  I  read 
from  page  5  of  the  committee  report: 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon,  it  Is  expected — "that 
loans  from  the  expanded  FSO  will  be  repay- 
able m  the  currency  of  the  borrower  with 
provisions  requiring  maintenance  of  value 
and  with  maturities  ranging  from  20  to  30 
years.  Interest  would  also  be  payable  In  the 
currency  of  the  borrower  and  would  be  be- 
tween 2V4  and  3^  percent.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  a  service  charge  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent,  payable  In  dollars — 
making  a  total  of  from  3  to  4  percent  for 
the  annual  charges." 

It  is  understood  that  these  are  average 
figures  and  that  the  terms  for  an  educational 
project,  for  example,  would  be  lowest  on  a 
sliding  scale,  while  those  for  an  Industrial 
project  might  well  be  highest  on  the  scale. 
Obviously,  repayment  In  hard  currency 
should  not  only  be  allowed  for,  but  encour- 
aged, whenever  a  project  or  a  country  comes 
to  a  point  where  such  repayment  is  possible 
In  whole  or  in  part. 

That  is  what  is  called  gesturing  to  a 
sound  idea.  That  is  what  is  referred  to 
as  paying  llpservlce  to  a  sound  Idea. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  start 
approaching  that  objective  with  some 
graduality,  I  propose  to  do  that  in  my 
amendment.  I  say  to  Mr.  Dillon  and  to 
others  downtown  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  could  find  the  ability  in  those 
countries  to  pay  in  hard  currency,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  for  50  percent  of  the 
loans  that  the  countries  make.  That  is 
a  rather  good  start  for  tapering  off,  is  it 
not?  We  give  them  50  percent  of  the 
loan  in  soft  currency,  which  practically 
means,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  we 
grant  it  to  them. 

I  do  not  expect  any  of  the  soft  cur- 
rency loans  ever  to  be  collected  in  a 
form  that  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  It  might  be  a  little 
more  forthright  on  our  part  if  we  stopped 
talking  about  soft  currency  loans  and 
merely  discussed  grants  and  hard  cur- 
rency loans.  It  would  be  psychologically 
better  for  the  governments  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America.  It  would  avoid 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  matter  of  at  least 
misleading,  if  not  deceiving,  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  regard  to  this  program. 

But  it  is  said,  "Senator,  what  about  the 
hospital?"  I  say,  "What  about  it?"  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  over  a  40-  to  50- 
year  period  any  country  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica should  not  be  expected  to  pay  out  on 
a  hospital.  Name  one  country  that  can- 
not. Probably  the  weakest  one  at  the 
present  time  may  be  Bolivia.  But.  50 
years  is  a  long  time.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  for  Bolivia  if  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  loan  were  covered  by 
this  section  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
hard  dollar  loans.  It  is  important  to 
create  the  understanding  in  Bolivia  that 
they  must  develop  both  a  stable  econ- 
omy and  a  stable  government  so  that 
they  can  become  economically  sound 
and  pay  their  debt.  Do  not  forget  that 
we  shall  have  to  give  some  grant  money 
for  emergencies  and  for  food  supplies 
when  a  drought  has  hit  the  country  and 
created  a  near-starvation  problem. 
There  are  disasters  of  one  type  or  an- 
other. 

The  time  has  come  when  at  least  half 
of  these  loans  ought  to  be  on  a  hard-dol- 
lar basis  over  a  50-year  period,  with  a 
very  low  interest  rate,  somewhere  from 
2  to  3  percent.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  We  owe 
it  to  the  people  of  the  other  countries. 

I  close  my  argument  in  support  of  my 
amendment  with  one  final  point.  There 
should  be  less  waste,  inefficiency,  cor- 
ruption, and  lining  of  politicians'  pockets 
abroad.  It  would  be  more  inducive  to 
developing  responsibility  in  government 
if  there  were  loans  that  they  know  are 
repayable  in  hard  cold  dollars  than  if  we 
were  to  dish  it  out  as  we  have  been  doing 
In  relation  to  soft  currency  loans.  What 
they  think  they  are  getting  for  nothing, 
they  usually  treat  as  not  being  something 
to  create  in  them  a  very  deep  responsi- 
bility to  protect  and  to  really  see  to  it 
that  it  is  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

I  strongly  believe  that  in  our  foreign 
aid  bill  this  year  we  must  increase  the 
loans  and  decrease  the  grants.  We  must 
increase  the  hard  dollar  loans  and  de- 
crease the  soft  currency  loans.    We  must 


start  making  perfectjly  clear  by  our  own 
fiscal  policy  that  the  various  govern- 
ments must  pay  up  and  pay  off  the  legi- 
timate indebtedness  they  incur  as  the 
result  of  the  cooperation  they  are  re- 
ceiving from  the  American  people.  They 
are  receiving  it  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  American  people  are  raising 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  for  maintaining 
the  kind  of  foreign  policy  that  we  think 
will  really  establish  for  us  friendly  un- 
derstandings rather  than  the  misunder- 
standings that  our  present  foreign  aid 
policy  is  creating  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  country.  ^     .  .^ 

I  may  have  more  to  say  about  the 
amendment  later.  X  say  to  my  majority 
leader,  however,  that  I  am  very  anxious 
to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  my  amendment. 
Therefore,  unless  some  Senator  wants  to 
speak  on  my  amendment,  I  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  quorum.        

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALE  in  the  chair) .  1 1  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.        1 1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
clear  up  one  point  that  was  asked  by  a 
Senator  during  the  quorum  call,  as  to 
whether  or  not  my  amendment  would 
affect  half  of  each  Individual  loan  to  be 
paid  in  dollars.  The  answer  Is  "No." 
The  hard  loan  amendment  I  have  offered 
requires  that  at  least  half  of  the  aggre- 
gate $750  million  provided  for  in  this 
amendment  would  have  to  be  in  hard 
dollars.  If  Senators  will  note  the  lan- 
guage, the  amendment  provides  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  tiie  aggregate  amount 
of  the  loan  made  from  such  contributions 
shall  be  repayable  in  U.S.  dollars. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  a  situation  In 
which,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  a  hos- 
pital ought  to  be  built,  a  school  program 
ought  to  be  supported,  a  health  program 
ought  to  be  financed,  but  we  are  satis- 
fied that,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
cannot  be  done  at  the  community  or 
State  level,  then  soft  currency  loans  can 
be  made. 

But  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  not 
come  anywhere  near  totaling  50  percent. 
That  is  why  I  said  I  am  lenient  in  my 
amendment  when  I  fix  the  amount  at 
50  percent  of  the  aggregate  to  be  repaid 
in  dollars.  In  other  words,  not  every  loan 
must  be  repaid  in  dollars,  but  half  of  the 
total  amount  of  our  contribution  of  $750 
million  must  be  repaid  in  dollars. 

Under  my  amendment,  of  the  entire 
$750  million,  half,  and  only  half,  will  have 
to  be  paid  in  dollars.  But  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Dillon  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tive he  gives  words  to  in  the  quotation  I 
cited  from  his  statement,  to  the  effect 
that  we  hope  there  will  be  more  than  50 
percent  in  hard  loans. 

I  am  sure  my  disappointment  would 
not  particularly  concern  him,  although  I 
am  veiT  fond  of  him.   But  I  shall  be  dis- 


appointed if  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  does  not  take  this 
amendment  to  conference,  because  I  do 
not  know  of  a  better  opportunity  he  has 
to  demonstrate  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  soundness  of  his  observations, 
both  2  years  ago  and  again  last  year,  that 
the  foreign  assistance  program  needs  to 
be  reformed. 

Here  is  a  good  place  to  start,  and  I 
wish  he  would  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  suggestion.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  proper  bill 
in  which  to  undertake  the  reform.  I  have 
already  stated  some  aspects  of  how  I 
should  like  to  introduce  major  foreign 
aid  reform.  At  the  proper  time,  I  expect 
either  to  introduce  a  bill  or  to  offer 
amendments  which  will  substantially 
change  the  pattern  of  the  major  foreign 
aid  bill  which  will  be  considered  at  a 
later  date. 

The  particular  activity  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned,  I  believe,  is  one  of 
the  best  that  we  have  in  this  field,  and  not 
alone  because  it  deals  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  which  we  have  a  special  rela- 
tionship, and  a  rather  special  responsi- 
bility for  our  own  interests,  as  well  as 
those  of  Latin  America. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  dis- 
agree as  to  the  one  major  aspect  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  multilateral 
approach  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  is  one  of  its  principal  assets. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon  stat- 
ed a  short  time  ago  that  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund  had  formerly  been  ad- 
ministered on  a  bilateral  basis  and  that 
in  consolidating  it  with  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations,  we  were  multilateraliz- 
ing  a  program  which  had  been  bilateral. 
That  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fimd 
has  been  the  same  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
will  be  under  this  proposed  legislation. 
It  has  been  done  by  the  Bank. 

The  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  was 
unilateral  in  the  sense  that  we  were  the 
sole  contributor  to  that  fund,  whereas 
in  this  Fund  for  Special  Operations  we 
are  contributing  $750  million  out  of  $900 
million  over  the  course  of  3  years.  But 
it  will  still  be  administered  by  the  Bank 
and  is  not  a  bilateral  program  in  which 
we  directly  make  a  loan  to  another  coun- 
try. 

I  also  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  to  a  table  which  has 
been  supplied  to  us  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  which  gives  ^ 
statement  of  loans  from  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  as  of  December  31, 
1964.  I  have  not  made  a  calculation  of 
the  total  amounts  which  are  repayable  in 
dollars,  but  I  note  on  looking  it  over — 
and  it  is  available  to  all  Senators  who 
wish  to  look  at  it — that  quite  a  large 
number  of  them  are  payable  in  the  cur- 
rency loaned.    This  is  the  provision. 

Just  as  an  example,  in  Argentina  there 
is  a  loan,  repayable  in  semiannual  install- 
ments, beginning  January  1965,  interest 
and  principal,  in  the  currency  loaned — in 
other  words,  if  they  were  loaned  dollars, 
it  would  be  repayable  in  dollars.   If  they 


were  loaned  pesos.  It  would  be  repayable 
in  the  local  currency. 

I  note  that  the  projects  are  of  an 
economic  nature — that  is,  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  or  something  of  that  land, 
as  distinguished  from  what  is  called  the 
infrastructure,  such  as  schools,  sanita- 
tion, sewerage,  and  so  forth;  that  those 
of  an  economic  character  are  largely  re- 
payable in  dollars  or  in  the  currency 
loaned — ^which  would  be  dollars,  if  they 
borrowed  dollars,  but  if  they  borrowed 
pesos,  they  would  repay  in  pesos. 

So  that  this  particular  fund  for  spe- 
cial operations  is  a  hybrid,  in  the  sense 
that  some  of  the  loans  are  repayable  in 
pesos — that  is,  local  currency,  even 
though  the  loan  was  made  in  dollars,  if 
it  is  for  social  projects,  but  a  nimiber, 
and  quite  a  large  number  of  them  are 
repayable  in  dollars. 

I  have  not  calculated  the  amount — it 
would  take  some  time  to  do  that — repay- 
able in  dollars,  but  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  is  to 
provide  an  opportxmity  for  loans  x)n  less 
stringent  terms  than  those  made  by  the 
Bank  itself  in  its  regular  operations,  all 
of  which  are  repayable  in  dollars,  just 
as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  made 
or  authorized  in  the  regular  foreign  aid 
program  are  repayable  in  dollars  and  not 
in  local  currency. 

The  main  difference  is  the  length  of 
the  term  of  the  loans,  and  the  interest 
rate.  In  many  Latin  American  coim- 
tries,  due  to  past  loans,  and  their  in- 
ability to  get  on  their  own  feet  as  quickly 
as  we  had  hoped,  the  payment  on  past 
loans,  the  servicing  and  interest  charges 
as  well  as  the  repayments,  have  created 
stringent  circimistances.  They  need 
easier  terms  for  the  additional  loans, 
particularly  for  those  projects  which  are 
not  directly  self -liquidating — that  is,  the 
kind  I  mentioned,  such  as  those  in  edu- 
cation, sanitation,  sewage,  and  so  forth. 
They  have  a  different  characteristic  from 
a  loan  to  a  mine,  or  a  factory,  which  gets 
into  operation  much  more  rapidly  and 
returns  a  profit  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  proper 
place  to  undertake  any  change.  I  would 
rather  have  this  kind  of  arrangement 
than  any  of  the  regular  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. When  that  bill  comes  up,  I 
know  that  we  will  welcome  suggestions 
from  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  He 
stated  a  moment  ago  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  support  a  larger  amount  for 
foreign  aid  if  it  was  administered  in  the 
proper  way  and  under  a  proper  bill. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  perhaps  he 
should  try  his  hand  at  it.  I  would  be 
curious  to  see  his  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  know  that  we  would  take  any 
bill  that  he  introduced  very  seriously, 
if  he  knows  how  to  do  it  better. 

I  do  not  like  many  of  the  provisions 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  as  I  have  already 
made  clear  during  the  past  several 
months,  and  even  before  that.  I  intro- 
duced bills  in  the  past  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  ideas  of  the  program  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  but  neither  of  us  is  pleased  with 
the  kind  of  bill  we  had  in  the  past  year, 
and  the  year  before  that. 
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We  differ  as  to  the  proper  way  the 
problem  should  be  approached.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach is  preferable  to  an  extension  of 
bilateral  loans.  I  base  that  belief  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  experience  we  have 
had  over  a  number  of  years  with  inter- 
national lending  agencies,  such  as  the 
Bank  and  its  subsidiaries. 

I  hoF>e  that  the  Senate  will  not  accept 
this  amendment.  I  believe  that  it  ne- 
gates the  principal  purpose  of  the  Fiuid 
for  Special  Operations.  In  a  sense,  it 
would  amount  to  merely  increasing  the 
amount  under  the  terms  of  the  Bank's 
ordinary  operations  and  decreasing  by 
almost  half  the  amount  available  for 
the  softer  loans,  for  infrastructure  and 
similar  projects. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  I  am  terribly 
disappointed.  The  many  amendments 
which  I  have  introduced  in  the  past  2 
years  have  not  been  recognized  by  him 
as  more  than  the  skeleton  structure  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  for  which  I  have 
been  battling.  If  we  took  all  my  amend- 
ments and  put  them  together,  we  would 
have  the  bill.  I  am  going  to  offer  them 
again. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Put  them  all  to- 
gether in  one  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  we  are  through 
offering  amendments  we  shall  have  be- 
fore \is  a  foreign  aid  bill.  This  is  a 
foreign  aid  bill.  I  have  met  most  of  the 
criticisms  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Its  members  have 
criticized  the  foreign  aid  program 
rather  vociferously  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Director  of  Foreign 
Aid,  Mr.  Bell.  The  only  place  I  have 
fallen  down  is  with  the  funds 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  with  the  approval 
of  Senators.  Therefore.  I  shall  offer  the 
amendments  again  and  make  it  easier 
for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  get 
them  all  in  one  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  good. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  put  them  in  that 
form  as  a  substitute  bill  this  year.  I 
promise  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
I  will  offer  a  substitute  bill  which  will  be 
simply  tying  together  the  amendments 
I  have  offered  over  the  past  2  years. 

Let  me  say  further,  as  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  stated 
earlier  that  some  of  these  loans  are  hard 
money  loans.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
percentage  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
has  ever  reached  50  percent.  What  is 
wrong,  if  it  is  at  present  more  than  50 
percent,  in  putting  the  50-percent  floor 
In,  or  at  least  that  there  is  an  enact- 
ment by  Congress  which  expresses  the 
congressional  will  that  we  are  not  to  take 
from  the  American  taxpayers  more  than 
50  percent  in  so-called  loans,  which 
amount,  in  my  judgment,  to  grants. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  is  not  giving  the  emphasis  that 
is  due  me  on  the  length  of  time  of  these 
loans,  of  40  to  50  years.  I  said  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  them  as  50-year 
loans.  My  amendment  does  not  affect 
their  duration  or  their  interest  rates. 

However,  developments,  like  hospitals, 
health  centers,  schools,  streets,  viaducts, 
roads,  and  many  other  items  listed  in  our 
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hearings  into  which  these  soft  loans 
would  go,  are  wealth-creating  invest- 
ments. 

When  we  build  a  road  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  producing  an  investment 
which,  so  far  as  wealth  creating  is  con- 
cerned and  so  far  as  increasing  our  gross 
national  product  is  concerned,  is  highly 
instnxmental  in  increasing  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

These  are  wealth-creating  projects. 
When  we  build  a  hospital,  school,  bridge, 
road,  or  any  of  the  other  items  that  are 
involved  in  the  so-called  soft  loans,  we 
are  giving  a  great  benefit  to  the  wealth 
production  that  will  go  into  the  economy 
of  a  country.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  for  a  50-year  period. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  recognize  that  al- 
though local  wealth  is  created  in  the 
case  of  a  hospital,  or  a  highway,  it  is 
different  from  investing  in  a  mine  or  a 
factory,  which  begins  to  produce  and 
export  and  earns  foreign  exchange 
which  can  be  used  to  service  a  loan. 
That  is  one  of  the  major  differences  that 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  would  be 
involved. 

I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  at  all  that 
roads  or  hospitals  or  sewer  systems  or 
water  systems  are  not  wealth  creating. 
There  is  somewhat  the  same  difference 
within  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
when  the  Federal  Government  takes  on 
the  duty  of  building  a  road,  because  the 
States  cannot  do  it.  However,  rarely 
does  the  Federal  Government  go  into  a 
State  to  finance  a  factory.  That  is  quite 
different.  That  can  be  financed  in  the 
regular  banking  area.  Many  of  the  other 
so-called  infrastructures  call  for  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  financing. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  had  far  more  soft  loans  than  the 
Fimd  for  Special  Operations.  In  merg- 
ing the  two,  for  purposes  of  eflBciency  of 
administration,  the  new  Fund  will  have 
a  larger  percentage  of  soft  loans,  in  the 
sense  of  being  repayable  in  local  cur- 
rencies, than  was  true  of  the  old  one. 
However,  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
special  fund.  It  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  loans  to  help  what  is 
called  the  social  infrastructure  of  a 
country. 

The  decision  is  very  simple.  We 
either  want  to  do  it  or  not.  If  we  want 
to  cut  il  out,  all  right,  but  that  would 
be  easier  than  putting  on  this  kind  of 
inhibition,  that  only  50  percent  can  be 
used.  That  is  equivalent  to  obliterating 
nearly  all  of  the  loans  which  were  for- 
merly made  from  the  Social  Progress 
Fund. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  quickly  that  I  am  not  eliminating 
anything.  The  Senator,  a  few  moments 
ago.  pointed  to  some  of  the  hard  money 
loans.  They  will  continue  to  be  hard 
money  loans.  I  am  saying  we  will  put 
in  a  floor,  stating  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  Congress  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  aggregate  is  to  be  in  hard  dollar 
loans.  I  am  not  eliminating  anything. 
We  do  not  want  to  eliminate  anything. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  every  dollar  of  the 


$750  million  will  be  borrowed,  either  in 
50-percent  soft  loans  or  in  50-percent 
hard  loans. 

However,  I  now  wish  to  return  to  the 
Senator's  reference  to  infrastructure.  I 
did  not  say  that  a  bridge  or  sewer  sys- 
tem or  waterworks  or  hospital  or  school 
is  the  same  kind  of  investment  as  a  fac- 
tory or  a  railroad  or  some  plant  that  is 
being  used  in  manufacturing  goods  or 
performing  services  related  to  the  man- 
ufacturing of  goods. 

I  did  say,  and  I  repeat  now.  that  each 
of  the  items  included  in  the  so-called 
soft  loan  program  is  wealth  producing. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  when  we  im- 
prove the  health  of  a  community,  when 
we  improve  the  education  of  a  commu- 
nity, when  we  improve  the  transporta- 
tion of  a  community,  we  produce  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  economy  of  the  commu- 
nity over  that  50-year  period.  We  make 
it  a  richer  community  from  every  stand- 
point. As  we  make  it  a  richer  commu- 
nity, the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  have  that  project,  which  they 
financed,  paid  for  in  dollars. 

That  is  the  burden  of  my  argument. 
I  except  from  that  argument  instances 
when  It  Is  possible  to  show  that  for 
straight  humanitarian  or  moral  reasons 
we  ought  to  be  charitable  and  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  charity.  That  will  not  en- 
compass 50  percent  of  the  Instances, 
however. 

I  am  asking  for  congressional  checks. 
My  friend  from  Arkansas  does  not  like 
to  hear  me  argue  about  congressional 
checks. 

The  more  we  get  into  the  multilater- 
al program  that  he  is  advocating  in 
connection  with  foreign  aid.  the  more 
we  will  weaken  the  congressional  checks. 
That  is  why  I  want  Congress  to  look  at 
these  loans. 

I  have  had  a  little  difficulty  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  before  me  last  year,  when  Alaska 
suffered  a  great  earthquake,  when  we 
battled  to  get  money  for  our  people, 
where  great  humanitarian  causes  exist, 
with  fellow  Americans  suffering  great 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  act  of  God  in 
Oregon  from  the  flood  that  we  had  up 
there. 

We  still  have  not  set  up  the  channels 
for  the  delivery  of  the  Federal  assistance 
that  the  Government  ought  to  rush 
through,  not  stall  through,  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  people  of  my  State  and 
of  the  people  of  southern  Washington 
and  northern  California  and' parts  of 
Idaho.  We  use  congressional  checks  in 
that  instance.  I  am  all  for  congressional 
checks.  We  ought  to  have  done  it  faster 
than  we  did  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  authori- 
zations. I  am  for  showing  all  the  facts 
that  justify  the  expenditure  of  the 
money.  I  have  not  asked  for  my  State. 
and  I  will  not  ask  for  my  State,  any- 
thing that  does  not  go  through  the 
checking  system.  One  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  that  it  does  not  have  those  checks. 
We  do  not  exercise  those  checks  that 
I  am  urging  we  exercise.  I  urge  that 
we  exercise  congressional  checks  with 
the  amendment  I  am  offering.  All  I  am 
saying — and  I  am  just  as  sure  of  this  as 
I  am  that  two  plus  two  make  four — and 
I  am  sure  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 


jority of  the  taxpayers  of  America  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  time  has  come 
to  put  congressional  checks  in  the  bill 
by  saying  to  the  bureaucrats  downtown, 
"You  cannot  have  more  than  50  percent 
in  soft  currency  loans  in  connection  with 
this  program.  The  rest  you  will  have  to 
have  by  way  of  hard  dollar  loans." 

By  doing  so  we  will  increase  respect 
for  us  in  Latin  America.  It  will  produce 
some  changes  within  their  own  govern- 
ments. In  the  long  run  they  will  thank 
us  for  it.  We  owe  it  to  our  taxpayers  to 
start  putting  these  checks  in. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
friend  from  Oregon.  In  his  fine  message 
on  balance  of  payments,  the  President 
stated  he  was  urging  private  business  to 
cooperate  in  the  plans  for  reducing  our 
continuing  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. ,,  .  , 

With  that  in  mind,  the  thmking  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  important — 
I— even  though  there  is  voluntary  co- 
operation from  business,  the  lead  story 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  today  would 
imply  his  thinking  is  now  even  more  im- 
portant. This  article,  at  least,  implies 
there  will  not  be  much  cooperation  from 
private  industry.  The  headline  of  the 
article  states: 

Spending  Abroad:  Advance  Commitments, 
Competition  Bar  Big  Cut  In  Foreign  In- 
vestment—Businessmen Restudy  Plans  in 
Light  of  Johnson  Plea,  See  Only  a  Limited 
Impact— Logic  of  Voluntary  Curbs  Hit. 

The  article  then  quotes  many  mem- 
bers of  the  business  community  with  in- 
vestments abroad.  If  what  the  article 
says  is  going  to  be  the  reaction,  the  words 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  can 
only  increase  in  Importance,  because 
everyone  agrees  our  continuing  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments  is  becoming 
serious,  and  if  not  reversed,  over  the  long 
pull  could  become  critical.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  and  his  remarks  the  artiqle  in 
question  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  wish  him  to  know  that 
I  have  been  very  happy  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  him  on  one  proposed 
amendment  after  another  to  the  foreign 
aid  program  which  seeks  to  give  us  bet- 
ter protection  in  regard  to  this  serious 
balance-of -payments  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  and  which  is  involved  in  the 
question,  too. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
to  which  Mr.  Symington  referred,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  24.  1965] 
Spending  Abroad:  Advance  Commitments, 
Competition  Bar  Big  Cut  in  Foreign 
Investment — Businessmen  Restudy  Plans 
IN  Light  of  Johnson  Plea,  See  Only  a 
Limpted  Impact— Logic  of  Voluntary 
Curbs  Hit 


(By  J.  Russell  Boner) 

Geneva. — If  President  Johnson  counts  on 
voluntary  cutbacks  in  foreign  Investment  by 
U.S.  companies  to  make  a  significant  dent  in 
the  Nation's  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
he's  almost  certain  to  be  disappointed. 

Bankers,  economists,  and  businessmen  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  believe  the  Presi- 


dent's stern  plea  for  a  reduction  In  oversea 
business  investment  may  be  heeded  by  some 
companies  who  were  planning  to  ventvire 
abroad  for  the  first  time.  But  they  are  con- 
vinced the  appeal  will  do  little  to  slow  the 
furious  and  far  more  significant  pace  of  ex- 
pansion by  firms  that  are  already  active  in 
the  foreign  market. 

Sales  of  foreign  manufacturing  affiliates  of 
U.S.  companies  are  soaring  and  many  firms 
find  big  expansions  are  needed  to  keep  up 
vrlth  the  strong  demand.  Sales  of  these  for- 
eign units  shot  up  to  an  estimated  $35  bU- 
llon  last  year,  well  ahead  of  the  $31.3  billion 
of  1963  and  nearl^  double  the  $18.3  billion 
racked  up  as  recently  as  1957.  Another 
major  Increase  Is  expected  this  year. 

A    SURGE   IN   spending 

To  support  this  sales  growth  U.S.  Industry 
has  been  steadily  stepping  up  direct  oversea 
Investment,  last  year  spending  a  record  $2.2 
billion.  The  surge  of  spending  and  lending 
abroad  became  so  pronounced  In  the  final 
quarter  of  last  year  that  It  helped  push  the 
U.S.  payments  deficit  to  an  annual  rate  of 
$6  billion. 

The  situation  Is  so  alarming  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  President  Johnson  in  re- 
cent weeks  launched  a  campaign  to  cut  down 
on  U.S.  foreign  investment.  He  asked  the 
Nation's  bankers  to  voluntarily  slice  foreign 
lending  this  year  to  only  $500  million,  an 
80-percent  reduction  from  last  year's  fat  total 
of  $2.5  billion.  He  also  called  upon  US.  In- 
dustry to  voluntarily  reduce  Its  net  flow  of 
dollars  overseas  this  year  by  15  to  20  percent. 

But  without  specific  Government  restric- 
tions, it  seems  clear  the  heavy  flow  of  foreign 
investment  will  not  be  tvu-ned  off.  Not  only 
are  the  lush  profit  potentialities  of  the  for- 
eign market  an  almost  irresistible  magnet 
for  Investment  funds,  but  there  are  other 
considerations.  One  Is  that  many  U.S.  com- 
panies are  so  deep  In  expansion  plans  they 
couldn't  turn  back  if  they  tried;  some  firms 
are  committed  to  heavy  spending  overseas 
for  as  many  as  6  years  ahead. 

AN    EYE    ON    COMPETITION 

Another  factor  is  that  many  companies 
which  have  poured  millions  of  dollars  Into 
oversea  Investments  In  the  past  feel  they 
can't  afford  to  unilaterally  cut  back  on  in- 
vestment and  see  their  market  position 
snatched  away  by  less  patriotic  companies  or 
by  aggressive  foreign  concerns. 

Perhaps  as  Important  as  any  reason  for 
the  reluctance  to  cut  back  Is  the  fact  that 
most  executives  simply  don't  agree  with  the 
Presidential  philosophy  that  a  reduction  In 
foreign  Investment  Is  the  answer  to  the  coun- 
try's payments  problem.  Many  argue  that 
only  through  continued  U.S.  Investment 
abroad  does  the  Nation  have  any  hope  of 
eventually  generating  enough  surplus  credits 
to  offset  heavy  foreign  aid  and  military 
spending.  They  point  out  that  past  foreign 
Investments  already  yield  a  $4  billion  annual 
fiow  of  dividends  and  other  payments  to  the 
United  States,  an  amount  nearly  double  cur- 
rent outlays.  As  a  result,  UJB.  manufacturing 
operations  abroad  In  1963  (latest  figure  avail- 
able) actually  netted  the  United  States  a 
surplus  of  $2.4  billion. 

"I  don't  think  it's  feasible  for  any  dynamic 
US.  company  to  stop  investment  abroad," 
insists  Alan  K.  Jackson,  an  official  of  Inter- 
national Research  Consultants,  Inc..  a  mar- 
keting advisory  concern  headquartered  here. 
"The  plea  is  only  good  when  it  makes  eco- 
nomic sense  and  it  doesn't  make  sense  for 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  let  their  markets  here 
evaporate." 

NEW    EXPANSION    PLANS 

Certainly,  announcements  by  American 
concerns  In  recent  days  hardly  Indicate  any 
letup  in  their  expansion  abroad.  Declaring 
that  rising  auto  sales  are  creating  "Inexo- 
rable" pressure  for  It  to  expand  Its  facilities 
at  home  and  abroad,  General  Motors  Corp. 
this  month  disclosed  plans  for  a  huge  new 


$100  milUon  assembly  plant  in  Antwerp,  Bel- 
glum.  A  few  days  later.  Texaco.  Inc..  con- 
firmed reports  that  It  would  hold  a  49-per- 
cent Interest  In  a  new  $20  to  $25  million  re- 
finery to  be  buUt  In  Bavaria  In  partnership 
with  a  German  oil  company. 

Allegheny-Longgoz,  SA.,  a  Belgian  stain- 
less steel  producer  Jointly  owned  by  Alle- 
gheny Ludlum  Steel  Corp.  and  Belgian  inter- 
ests, sa3rs  It  also  may  expand  its  operations 
soon.  The  company  now  operates  a  mill 
with  a  capacity  of  1,600  metric  tons  monthly 
and,  though  opened  only  in  1963,  the  mill 
already  is  too  small  for  sales  needs.  A  de- 
cision on  whether  or  not  to  expand  has  yet 
to  be  made,  but  when  It  Is  it  will  be  based  on 
economic  grounds  and  not  political  consid- 
erations, says  F.  H.  Kirkpatrlck,  assistant 
managing  director. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrlck  Is  qxUck  to  note  that  the 
present  mill,  located  at  Genk.  Belgium,  con- 
sumes $1  million  a  month  In  stainless  steel 
imported  from  Pittsburgh.  Since  Allegheny 
Ludlum's  investment  In  the  mill  is  only 
about  $3.5  miUion,  the  company  actually  is 
adding  a  surplus  to  the  balance  of  payment*, 
he  says. 

Lynn  Townsend.  president  of  Chrysler 
Corp..  reports  the  auto  company's  receipts 
from  exports  and  Its  earnings  on  foreign  in- 
vestments exceeded  its  foreign  purchases  and 
Investment  by  more  than  $1  bUlion  In  the 
10  years  through  1963,  and  In  each  year  the 
company  showed  a  favorable  balance  to  the 
United  States.  So  Chrysler  International, 
S.A.,  plans  to  go  ahead  with  expansion  proj- 
ects already  announced.  These  include  a 
current  $72  million  expansion  In  Australia 
and  a  planned  4-year,  $32  million  outlay  to 
construct  manufacturing  facilities  in  South 
Africa. 

The  Geneva-headquartered  international 
arm  of  Chrysler  needs  expanded  facilities  to 
support  sharply  rising  sales.  It  sold  131,000 
vehicles  last  year,  up  from  98.000  in  1963,  and 
It  expects  sales  to  hit  165,000  units  this  year. 
Despite  these  sharp  sales  increases,  Chrys- 
ler maintains  the  foreign  market  is  far  from 
saturated.  Arys  Missakian,  general  market- 
ing manager  for  Chrysler  International, 
notes,  for  example,  that  the  ratio  of  residents 
to  cars  In  Common  Market  countries  aver- 
aged only  10.3  to  1,  when  the  latest  figures 
were  compiled  In  1963.  This  is  far  short  of 
the  2.4-to-l  ratio  which  exists  In  the  United 
States. 


IMPACT  OF  TARHTS 

American  executives  say  Europe's  rapidly 
changing  tariff  structure  adds  great  pressure 
for  a  buildup  In  foreign  operations.  Mainly 
because  of  the  coming  elimination  of  Inter- 
nal tariff  barriers  within  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association,  along  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  external  duties,  many  companies 
figure  that  to  compete  profitably  In  Europe 
they  win  have  to  build  plants  In  the  area. 

"In  the  next  couple  of  years  It  will  be 
impossible  to  Import  [components)  and  as- 
semble in  the  Common  Market,"  predicts 
Thomas  W.  Koos,  director  of  distributor  sales 
for  Chrysler  International. 

Most  companies  Insist  It's  too  late  to  think 
of  halting  projects  they've  already  an- 
nounced. Air  Products,  Ltd.,  of  London,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Air  Products  & 
Chemicals,  Inc.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  within  the 
past  5  months  announced  plans  to  build  In- 
dustrial gas  plants  In  England,  Belgiiun,  and 
West  Germany  at  a  total  cost  of  $20  million. 
"They  couldn't  possibly  be  stopped,"  says  a 
spokesman.  "We're  under  long-term  con- 
tracts to  steel  companies  signed  before  the 
start  of  this  year." 

COMMITMENTS  ON  GAB 

William  A.  Westphal,  vice  president  of 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co.'s  international 
division,  says  the  company  "intends  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  1965  capital  spending  plans  In 
Europe,"  and  notes  "These  are  all  based  on 
prearranged  foreign  financing."     While  the 
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official  of  the  Pittsburgh-based  company  says 
it's  too  early  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  request  beyond  1965,  the 
company  may  be  hard  pressed  to  resist  a 
projected  expansion  of  its  power  tool  manu- 
facturing facilities  at  Munich.  The  reason: 
Incr^ased  leisure  time  In  Europe  has  helped 
Rockwell  boost  sales  of  portable  power  tools 
to  do-it-yourself  enthusiasts  by  a  whopping 
100  percent  in  1964,  and  the  company  looks 
for  an  even  greater  increase  this  year. 

Some  commitments  go  far  beyond  1965. 
American  firms,  for  Instance,  are  estimated 
to  have  more  than  a  50-percent  stake  in  the 
exploration  for  natural  gas  off  the  shores  of 
Britain — and  to  get  these  concessions  they 
had  to  sign  commitments  to  develop  the 
areas.  The  license  holders  as  a  group  are 
required  to  spend  more  than  $224  million  in 
the  first  6  years,  it's  estimated. 

Bankers  and  businessmen  Insist  that  as  a 
matter  of  course  most  companies  already  are 
following  procedures  most  beneficial  to  the 
balance-of -payments  position.  "The  first  ob- 
jective of  any  American  treasurer  is  to  fi- 
nance In  local  currency,"  says  a  U.S.  bank- 
ing executive  stationed  in  London.  "That 
way  he  has  less  risk  from  a  devaluation  of  the 
local   currency." 

But  economists  cite  a  reluctance  of  ex- 
change-control officials  In  certain  European 
countries  to  allow  American  companies  to 
borrow  heavily  from  local  sources  unless  the 
funds  win  produce  substantial  exports.  The 
governments  naturally  resist  loans  to  com- 
panies where  the  return  of  profit  to  the 
United  States  from  local  sales  will  worsen  the 
host  country's  balance  of  payments. 

In  fact,  one  banker  insists  that  the  hostile 
attitude  toward  American  investment  now 
growing  In  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  may  do  considerably  more  to  dis- 
courage American  Investment  than  President 
Johnson's  pleas. 

Some  economists  overseas  worry  that 
President  Johnson's  efforts  to  curb  the  fiow 
of  business  dollars  abroad  might  have  detri- 
mental effects  on  both  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  U.S.  economy.  A  number  note 
that  fears  of  some  form  of  restriction  on 
dollar  flow  abroad  might  cause  some  firms  to 
hoard  cash  in  foreign  countries  for  future 
expansion,  worsening  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
B.^YH],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smather*;],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  ; South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston] 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  -voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  are  absent  on  official  business 
to  attend  meetings  of  the  British-Amer- 
ican Interparlimentary  Group. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  42, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


The 
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YEAS— 42 

Allott 

Krvln 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Fong 

Pearson 

Bible 

Gore 

Pell 

Brewster 

Gruenlng 

Robertson 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Dodd 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Dominick 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak 

EUender 

Mundt 

NAYS— 43 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Morton 

Bass 

Javlts 

Moss 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Muskie 

Case 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Riblcofl 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Fulbrlght 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Harris 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Hart 

McGee 

Stennis 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Yar  bo  rough 

Hill 

Mondale 

Holland 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Clark 

Johnston 

Russell 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Nelson 

WUliams.  N.J. 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  left  the  Chamber.  I  told  him 
I  would  not  ask  for  another  yea-and-nay 
vote  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
withdrawn.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fxjl- 
bright]  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    39 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  39  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  of  line  10. 

On  page  2,  after  line  10,  add  the  follow- 
Ing: 

"(c)  The  voting  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  dlsap- 
proving  any  loan  from  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Bank  for  any  project, 
enterprise,  or  activity  in  any  country  if  the 
government  of  such  country  or  any  govern- 
ment agency  or  subdivision  within  such 
country,  on  or  after  January  1,  1962,  has 
taken  any  action  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(A),  (B).  or  (C)  of  subsection  (e)(1)  of 
section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  has  failed  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  ob- 
ligations or  provide  relief  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  subsection." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. There  will  be  no  further  voting 
tonight. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  this  evening,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASE  OF  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN   DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
In  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  my  amendment  at  any 
length  tonight. 

I  want  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  We  have  two  amendments 
that  seek  to  accomplish  the  same  objec- 
tive— the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Laxtsche]  and  my 
amendment. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  know 
that  I  offered  my  amendment  because  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  asked  me 
to  offer  it. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  the  event  that  my 
amendment  should  happen  to  be  defeated 
tomorrow. 

I  prefer  the  procedure  of  my  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  direction  to  the  American 
representatives  on  the  Board.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
seeks  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Bank. 
I  think  that  Is  more  difficult  and  more 
complicated. 

We  are  thoroughly  within  our  powers 
of  check  to  direct  our  Governor  on  the 


^       A  ^r.  fnllnw  a  certain  course  of  ac-     changing  land  use  pattern— with  its  majestic     that  a  settler  must  plow  much  of  hl^  land  to 
Board  to  lOUow  a  ca^m  course  oiac       ^^^^^^\^  ^nd  its  wooded  and  grassed     quaUfy  for  patent.    A  consequence  of  that  re- 

tion.    It  is  the  Hickenlooper  amenameni  ^^^  ^^  windbreaks  and  its  dams  and     qulrement   was   the   duststorm   that   swept 


on  expropriation,  applied  to  the  program 
inthebUl. 

Mr  President,  while  there  are  enough 
Senators  in  the  Chamber,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  I  shall  not  leave  the  Senate 
Chamber,  however.  I  shall  be  here  to 
protect  my  rights. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  which  proposes  to  achieve  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Hickenlooper  principle  in 
the  loans  to  be  made  is  sounder  than  the 
amendment  which  I  have  prepared. 

I  do  not  think  it  i$  sound  to  deal  with 
the  charter  in  this  manner.  That  is  what 
I  contemplate  doing. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  should 
.  like  to  have  the  Senator  be  a  cosponsor 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  wishes  to  cosponsor  my 
amendment. 


lovely  ponds  and  wildlife  areas — beautifies  as 
well  as  protects  our  land.  A  conservation 
farm  Is  one  of  om-  loveliest  sights. 


SENATORS  RANDOLPH  AND  BOGGS 
ADDRESS  THE  AMERICAN  ROAD 
BUILDERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  afternoon,  in  company  with 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  it  was  my  re- 
sponsibility to  address  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Road  Builders 
at  the  Statler  Hotel.  During  that  panel 
program,  in  participation  /With  Repre- 
sentatives Fallon  and  Cramer,  it  was  not 
possible  for  Senator  Boggs  and  me  to  re- 
turn to  the  Chamber  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Latjsche.  The 
Record  indicates  that  we  were  absent  on 
official  business,  and  how  we  would  have 
voted  If  present.  Senator  Boggs  and  I 
discussed  the  progress  of  our  highway 
programs,  and  stated  our  plans,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
in  consideration  of  proposed  legislation. 


TIME  FOR  A  NEW  CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT— ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR McGOVERN 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  at  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  at  Portland,  in  my 
home  State,  Senator  McGovern  paid  a 
much-deserved  tribute  to  the  farmers 
who  have  established  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices  for  the  contribution 
they  have  made  to  beautifying  America. 
He  called  for  opposition  to  the  Budget 
proposal  that  cost  of  technical  assistance 
provided  farmers  in  drawing  up  farm 
conservation  plans  be  charged  to  the 
farmers.  I 

Senator  McGtovern  said: 

Planning  to  make  America  more  beautiful 
and  at  the  same  time  proposing  to  cut  back 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  program  on 
private  lands — the  program  that  has  brought 
more  beauty  to  America  than  any  other  in 
our    history — is    wholly    inconsistent.    Oxor 


The  Senator  argued  that  farmers  pay 
nearly  all  of  the  cost  of  Installation  of 
the  conservation  practices.  In  many  in- 
stances they  do  not  get  either  immediate 
or  long-term  benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Senator  McGovern's  address,  in 
which  he  calls  for  a  broad  new  resources 
conservation  movement  in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Time  foe  a  New  Conseevation  Movement 

(Address  of  Senator  George  McGovern) 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  address  this  19th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts.  You 
are  the  leaders  of  the  most  extensive,  pio- 
neering conservation  movement  in  history 
with  more  than  2  million  resource  custodians 
enrolled  across  the  land.  Recent  events  have 
thrust  upon  you  and  the  movement  you  lead 
an  unusual  responsibility.  Conservation  of 
resoiurces  has  a  new  urgency  today.  Our  own 
population  growth  and  greater  International 
responsibility  mean  growing  demands  on 
U.S.  resources  In  the  next  half  cenutry  if 
we  are  to  move  toward  a  greater  society  at 
home  and  a  more  peaceful  world  abroad. 
Yet,  your  programs  are  now  threatened  by 
penn3rwlse  pound-foolish  budgetary  cutbacks. 
You  have  doubtless  made  plans  at  this  con- 
vention to  meet  this  adversity,  to  turn  the 
forces  misdirected  against  you  on  a  forward 
coiirse.  In  your  effort  you  will  have  many 
friends  and  allies.  I  am  one  of  them  and 
that  Is  why  I  am  here. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  shotild  meet  In 
Portland — a  city  associated  with  the  fasci- 
nating adventtire  of  Captains  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  exploration,  which 
reached  Its  climax  down  the  mighty  Colum- 
bia River  Just  a  few  miles  from  this  meeting 
place,  covered  well  over  2  years.  Much  of  It 
was  painfully  accomplished.  The  hardy  crew 
thougbt  30  miles  was  a  good  day's  travel. 

In  coming  here  from  Washington,  I  trav- 
eled by  air,  covering  In  Just  a  few  hours  a  dis- 
tance which  was  traversed  so  arduously  and 
so  dangeroiisly  In  2  years  in  the  early  1800's. 
The  contrast  In  travel  Is  no  more  striking, 
however,  than  the  progress  we  have  made  In 
our  land  management,  and  In  our  attitude 
toward  resoiurces  that  citizens  In  the  days 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  thought  Inexhavistlble. 

In  their  haste  to  conquer  the  continent, 
many  of  our  forebears  wrote  a  regrettable 
chapter  of  waste  and  plunder.  Perhaps  that 
chapter  was  part  of  the  price  a  vigorous 
young  nation  had  to  pay  to  become  a  world 
power  In  a  hurry. 

The  voices  of  conservation  got  little  at- 
tention on  the  frontier.  The  warnings  of  the 
Marsh's,  the  Powell's,  and  the  Muir's  were 
drowned  in  the  creaking  of  the  Conestoga 
wagons.  In  the  ring  of  railroad  spikes,  in  the 
crashing  of  timber.  The  men  spearheading 
the  advancing  frontier  were  a  rough,  rest- 
less, and  sometimes  violent  breed. 

Hindsight  reveals  mistakes  In  the  slaughter 
of  wildlife,  the  erosion  of  lands,  the  plow- 
ing of  grasslands,  the  stripping  of  forests. 
In  South  Dakota,  we  now  know  that  "the 
plow  that  broke  the  plains"  did  a  great  dis- 
service to  much  of  our  State.  Farmers  are 
still  trsrlng  to  survive  economically  on  low 
farm  returns  while  they  heal  the  scars  of  the 
past  and  restore  the  land  to  the  type  of  pro- 
duction It  can  sustain.  The  Homestead  Act, 
for  all  of  Its  wisdom,  unfort\mately  required 


Washington,  D.C.,  with  Great  Plains  soil  In 
1935.  Just  a  few  days  before  Congress  passed 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

It  Is  an  Inspiring  commentary  on  the  Na- 
tion's good  sense  in  the  thirties  that  Con- 
gress acted  so  quickly  to  approve  a  Pederal- 
State-farmer  partnership  to  halt  the  dust- 
storms  and  to  bring  order  out  of  the  error 
and  plunder  of  earlier  days.  We  have  made 
splendid  progress  since  then  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional attacks  by  misguided  critics  or  spe- 
cial Interests. 

Despite  the  progress  during  the  past  30 
years,  the  conservation  Job  ahead  Is  more 
challenging  than  the  one  behind  xis.  Two- 
thli'ds  of  the  land  and  water  conservation  Job 
remains  to  be  done. 

We  did  believe  that  we  had  turned  the 
comer,  however,  in  regard  to  public  under- 
standing. We  had  an  Idea  that  most  people 
luiderstood  the  reasons  for  protecting  land 
and  water — and  developing  these  prime  re- 
80iu"ces  for  greater  uses.  We  felt  the  big 
battles  might  be  over — ^that  oxir  main  con- 
cern would  be  speeding  up  our  rate  of  prog- 
ress, which  we  know  Is  still  too  slow. 
But  how  wrong  we  were. 
There  are  those  who  now  propose  to  shrink 
the  conservation  partnership  between  the 
farmer  and  his  government. 

There  are  those  who  say  farmers  and 
ranchers,  despite  low  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts, should  pay  the  bill  for  surveying,  plan- 
ning, and  Installing  works  to  overcome  the 
damage  of  the  past,  including  the  cost  of 
technical  services  which  have  been  provided 
by  a  willing  public  partner  In  the  past. 

They  propose  to  reduce  national  respon- 
sibility and  reverse  a  policy  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  1935.  a  policy  to  save  our  land  for 
future  generations  of  Americans.  This  Is  a 
policy  which  has  been  renewed  by  every 
Congress  since  1935.  It  has  in  fact  been  for- 
tified since  1937,  when  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts were  Initiated  under  State  laws. 

The  national  soil  and  water  conservation 
program  conducted  through  locally  managed 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  on  the 
privately  owned  lands  of  America  is  facing 
Its  greatest  crisis,  a  crisis  In  which  it  must 
carry  the  great  part  of  the  burden  to  reach 
national  conservation  objectives. 

The  proposed  cuts  In  agricultural  and  con- 
servation programs  did  not  originate  in  the 
Depairtment  of  Agriculture. 

The  proposals  directly  affect  the  15.000 
oflScers  and  2  million  cooperators  of  3,000 
soU  conservation  districts  with  whom  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  people  have  been 
working  year  in  and  year  out  for  a  genera- 
tion. After  years  of  fruitful  cooperation  be- 
tween State,  Federal,  and  local  agencies,  a 
relationship  has  grown  up  so  close  that  such 
a  step  would  have  been  discussed  with  you 
In  advance  If  Initiative  for  the  proposed 
changes  rested  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Did  your  oflBcers  or  any  of  you  even  hear 
of  this  move  to  cut  $20  million  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  budget,  and  require 
farmers  to  pay  for  technical  assistance  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  installing  needed  practices, 
until  rumors  about  the  budget  began  to 
appear  early  this  year? 

You  did  not,  and  I  did  not.  The  proposal 
was  a  closely  guarded  secret.  There  was  no 
disclosure  until  a  public  commitment  was 
made  by  Its  announcement. 

One  of  the  things  that  Impressed  me  In 
President  Johnson's  excellent  state  of  the 
Union  message  was  his  reference  to  the  soil 
conservation  work  which  had  been  done  ^n 
his  home  country  in  Texas.  Referring  to  the 
LBJ  Ranch  and  the  countryside  aroimd  it. 
the  President  said: 

"It  was  once  a  barren  land.  The  angular 
hills  were  covered  with  scrub  cedar  and  a 
few  large  live  oaks.     Little  would  grow  In 
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the  hfird  caliche  soil  of  my  country.  And 
each  spring  the  Perdenales  River  would  flood 
OUT  valley. 

"But  men  came  and  they  worked  and  they 
endured  and  they  built. 

"Anid  tonight  that  coimtry  Is  abimdant; 
abtmdant  with  fruit  and  cattle  and  goats  and 
sheepi  and  there  are  pleasant  homes  and  the 
floods  are  gone." 

Yoi]  Texas  conservation  district  supervi- 
sors know  the  story  behind  this  lovely  picture 
of  the  Perdenales  country.  You  know  that 
the  soil  conservation  districts  of  Blanco  and 
Gillespie  Counties,  Tex.,  guided  by  public- 
spirited  men  who  serve  without  pay,  and 
with  onsite  assistance  of  professional  soil 
conservationists  assigned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, have  helped  the  landowners  to  pro- 
tect and  beautify  this  land  as  they  have  done 
In  countless  other  conuntinlties.  I  am  in- 
formed that  74  percent  of  the  land  In  these 
two  soil  conservation  districts  is  signed  up 
for  conservation,  and  that  69  percent  of  the 
land  either  has  basic  conservation  plans  or 
Is  in  the  process  of  getting  them. 

No,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
scheme  for  repudiating  the  partnership  which 
has  played  a  role  in  the  transformation  of 
the  Perdenales  did  not  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent. I  trtist  and  believe  that  when  it  comes 
to  hla  attention  we  will  have  a  powerful  ally 
In  the  fight  that  lies  ahead. 

There  Is  every  indication  that  this  is  an- 
other Instance  of  shortsighted,  callous  Budget 
Bureaai  poliC3miaking.  I  recently  protested 
against  this  in  the  case  of  farm  price  support 
programs,  following  the  appearance  In  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  of  an  article 
by  the  Budget  Bvireau  Director  which  dealt 
with  the  farm  problem. 

The  Sattirday  Review  of  Llterattire,  as  I 
then  commented,  Is  a  fine  magazine  but 
hardly  one  of  our  leading  farm  Joiu-nals.  Its 
degree  of  sophistication  In  the  field  of  agrl- 
culttire  was  demonstrated  by  the  pictiu'es  It 
vised  to  illustrate  the  article.  The  pictures 
Included  a  cluster  of  milk  cans  aroimd  a 
supposedly  up-to-snuff  dairy,  a  milking  ma- 
chine which  has  probably  been  In  an  agri- 
cultural museimi  several  years,  and  an  auto- 
matic feed  dispenser  of  pre-Korean  war 
vintage.  It  appeared  quite  clear  that  the 
Satunday  Review  or  whoever  supplied  their 
pictures,  hadnt  obtained  any  "modern"  shots 
on  an  actual  farm  since  my  teenage  children 
were  bom. 

Th*  article  stated  that  2.5  million  of  our 
3.5  million  farm  families  "do  not  now  and 
cannot  in  the  future  be  expected  to  operate 
successful  commercial  farms."  It  Implied 
that  the  2.5  million  farmers  could  best  be 
helped  to  move  out  of  agriculture. 

I  asked  then — and  I  ask  again,  for  I  have 
had  no  reply — where  to?  Into  what  Jobs?  Is 
this  a  scheme  for  filling  up  the  Job  Corps? 
Or  is  this  a  plan  to  convert  rural  poverty  Into 
urban  poverty? 

Back  in  1961,  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Policy  Machinery  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  issued  a  re- 
port which  suggested  that  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau Is  an  ideal  place  for  "program  planning 
and  budgeting  which  starts  with  the  formu- 
lation of  policy  objectives  and  ends  with 
costefl  and  time-phased  programs  for  action." 
That  Is  exactly  what  is  happening  to  agri- 
culture today. 

Out  soil  conservation  program  was  costed, 
and  ,2'/2  million  fsirmers  were  "time- 
phased" — "time-phased"  out  of  agriculture, 
that  Is. 

It  te  perfectly  clear  where  these  new  farm 
proposals  originated. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  report  on  the 
Budget  Bureau  Included  some  warnings: 

It  dautloned : 

"Unless  the  Bureau  [of  the  Budget],  from 
top  to  bottom,  has  a  clear  and  current  un- 
derstanding of  the  President's  alms,  its  pred- 
ilections  may   come   to   substitute   for   the 


President's  pleasure.  The  Bureau  then  be- 
comes an  Independent  agency,  a  rival  of  both 
the  depEirtments  and  its  chief." 

I  think  we  see  that  very  circiunstance  to- 
day— the  predilections  of  Budget  Bureau,  per- 
sonnel showing  through. 

But  to  resiune  the  warnings  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee  report.    It  said: 

"One  point  above  all.  The  Bureau  ought 
to  be  staffed  more  broadly  and  richly  with 
ofllcials  who  have  a  substantive  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  crossing  their  desks.  The 
Bureau  need  not  have  a  stable  of  experts  in 
every  specialized  field.  But  its  members 
should  be  able  to  comprehend  the  signifi- 
cance of  programs  in  terms  of  the  President's 
overall  policy  objectives." 

I  could  be  wrong,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  up  against  a  serioiis  fight  because 
someone  who  obviously  lacked  a  substantive 
understanding  of  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  soil  conservation  to  this  Nation,  who 
did  not  "comprehend  the  significance  of  the 
program,"  pushed  the  button  that  started 
this  conflict.  Have  any  of  you  had  a  Budget 
Btu-eau  official  out  inspecting  your  district 
or  discussing  your  work  with  you  lately? 

It  Is  a  tragic  fact  that  we  cannot  identify 
anywhere  in  the  President's  immediate  ee- 
tabllshment — Budget  Bureau,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  or  staff  assistance — a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  oriented  in  agricul- 
tTiral  and  conservation  problems. 

Conservation  and  agriculture  have  never 
had  a  greater  need  for  men  In  high  oflSce 
with  substantive  knowledge  and  compre- 
hension of  their  role  in  national  life  than 
now. 

The  image  of  agriculture  has  been  dis- 
torted and  blurred  by  a  steady  barrage  of 
half-truths  and  untruths  In  smart  magazines 
and  from  supposedly  sophisticated  circles. 

The  notion,  for  example,  that  conservation 
Is  responsible  for  excess  production  Is  widely 
held.  Countless  uninformed  people,  all  of 
them  enjojring  abundant,  low-cost  food,  and 
many  themselves  the  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
subsidies,  have  accepted  this  mistaken  view. 

We  do  have  abundant  production — thank 
God. 

As  a  consequence,  Americans  pay  18  V^  per- 
cent of  their  incomes  for  food — the  lowest 
food  cost  ever  achieved  by  any  nation.  It  is 
so  low  that  our  citizens  have  money  to  buy 
homes  and  automobiles  and  many  other 
things  they  could  not  afford  if  food  cost  one- 
third  of  total  income,  a£  in  European  coun- 
tries, or  50  percent  of  Income  as  In  some 
of  the  Communist  countries. 

We  have  had  supplies  of  food  in  excess  of 
our  own  requirements  to  use  in  a  war  against 
want  abroad.  This  Is  a  favorite  theme  of 
mine  for,  as  you  know,  I  served  as  Director 
of  the  food-for-peace  program  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  We  should  thank  God  for 
our  abundance,  and  find  more  ways  to  use 
it  intelligently  to  end  hunger  and  build 
peace  in  the  world. 

The  value  and  the  urgency  of  speeding  up 
the  soil  conservation  Job — not  retarding  It 
with  dangerous  and  inequitable  charges — 
must  somehow  be  impressed  on  the  citizens 
of  this  land. 

The  fight  we  are  entering  upon  must  not 
end  when  appropriations  are  finally  made  by 
Congress. 

We  need  more  than  defensive  action,  we 
need  a  new  forward  thrust  In  the  resources 
and  conservation  fields  that  will  capture  the 
public  attention,  create  a  new  understanding 
of  the  necessity  for  developing  our  whole 
resource  base,  and  provide  a  continuing  In- 
ventory of  where  we  stand  In  all  resource 
and  conservation  fields. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  conservation  move- 
ment. 

I  have  been  Joined  by  15  other  Senators 
In  proposing  to  Congress  that  we  now  estab- 
lish a  Coiuicll  of  Resource  and  Conservation 
Advisers. 


The  need  for  a  regular  annual  review  of 
our  resources  and  conservation  situation, 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  misconception  Im- 
plicit in  the  Budget  proposal  to  slow  down 
soil  and  water  conservation  work. 

For  example,  planning  to  make  Amerlc* 
more  beautiful  as  the  President  has  pro- 
posed, while  the  Budget  Bureau  proposes  to 
cut  back  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
program  Is  to  work  at  cross  ptirposes.  Our 
changing  land-use  pattern — with  Its  majestic 
contour  sweeps  and  Its  wooded  and  grassed 
slopes  and  Its  windbreaks  and  its  small  dams 
and  lovely  ponds  and  wildlife  areas — beauti- 
fies as  well  as  protects  o\xi  land.  A  conserva- 
tion farm  Is  one  of  our  loveliest  sights. 

A  land  of  wasted  soU  and  water  Is  not 
only  ugly,  but  it  is  poor  land,  and  poor  land 
has  always  meant  poor  people.  This  Is  the 
story  of  many  lost  civilizations.  The  Great 
Society  has  little  chance  in  any  community 
that  is  losing  its  natural  resoiu-ces.  Con- 
versely, properly  developed  natural  resources 
are  the  base  upon  which  a  Great  Society  can 
be  built. 

Those  of  us  who  are  pressing  for  a  Coimcll 
of  Resources  and  Conservation  Advisers  to 
the  President  want  to  see  a  White  House 
general  staff  on  resoiu-ces  which  maintains  » 
continuous  survey  of  where  we  stand  on  all 
resource  problems.  We  want  an  annual  re- 
port from  the  President  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public  which  tells  us  authoritatively 
whether  the  rate,  quality,  and  extent  of  our 
resource  development  work  as  a  nation  Is  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  oncoming  national  require- 
ments for  these  resources.  Our  natural  re- 
soiu-ces  are  the  foundation  of  our  economy. 
The  way  In  which  we  develop  them  will  In 
large  measure  shape  our  society  and  our 
institutions. 

We  can  protect  and  develop  our  basic  re- 
sources in  an  intelligent,  orderly  way — pre- 
serving the  fundamental  Institution  of  pri- 
vate property  In  the  process — and  still  meet 
our  oncoming  needs  on  time.  We  can — If  we 
commit  ourselves  to  do  it  and  If  we  have 
the  necessary  leadership  to  guide  us  In  this 
tremendous  task. 

The  alternative  Is  to  keep  natural  resource 
Issues  in  the  background,  give  them  a  low 
priority,  and  discourage  public  discussion. 
This  Is  the  route  to  an  uniformed  public, 
to  low-gear  resoiu-ce  programs,  and  to  ulti- 
mate trouble  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
It  Is  the  route  which  will  lead  us,  with  grim 
certainty,  to  resource  shortages,  llth-hour 
crash  programs  searching  for  remedies,  and 
costly  losses — In  time,  money,  and  re- 
sources— all  of  which  are  avoidable. 

The  value  of  natiu-al  resources  to  Ameri- 
can life  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  I 
say  that  natural  resources  are  of  the  utmost 
Importance — now  and  Increasingly  so  In  the 
future.  As  a  nation  we  do  not  have  them 
In  such  abimdance  that  we  can  afford  to 
brush  their  development  aside. 

I  say  that  natural  resource  development^ 
water,  land,  forests,  mines,  petroleum,  and 
power — Is  a  national  imperative.  It  Is  not  a 
subsidiary  question.  It  ranks  with  national 
defense,  education,  and  health  as  essentials 
in  our  national  life.  It  deserves  the  full-time 
attention  of  an  expert  Council  of  Resource 
and  Conservation  Advisers  to  the  President. 
It  warrants  a  thorough  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  and  the  people  once  a 
year. 

The  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resoiu-ces  made  a  major  point  of  oiu*  need 
for  a  blannlal  assessment  of  water  supply 
and  demand,  by  regions  of  the  United  States, 
so  that  every  area  will  have  warning  of 
approaching  shortages.  The  data  Involved 
in  such  an  assessment  is  scattered  In  a  half 
dozen  agencies  In  four  departments  of  the 
Government.  The  assessment  job  Isn't  be- 
ing done  because  there  is  no  center  of  leader^ 
ship  on  resources  and  conservation  problems 
that  can  Insist  on  such  reports. 


Senators  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  committed  themselves  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Council  of  Resource  and 
Conservation  Advisers  In  the  1960  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  asked  Congress 
to  postpone  enactment  of  the  necessary  bill 
until  he  obtained  reports  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  on  our  resources — and  evalu- 
ated the  need  for  a  new  agency. 

Those  two  scientific  agencies  reported  In 
1962  and  1963.  Their  reports  sustained  the 
position  of  the  advocates  of  the  Council. 
The  renewable  resources  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  said: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  optimization  of 
natxiral  resources  for  human  use  and  welfare 
cannot  be  achieved  by  fragmentary  and 
sporadic  attention  given  to  Isolated  parts 
of  the  problem,  but  that  the  issue  involved 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  a  permanent, 
systematic  process  of  investigation,  record- 
ing and  evaluation,  carried  on  contlnuovisly 
In  reference  to  the  total  perspective.  It 
would  appear  mandatory,  therefore  to  en- 
trusi  an  Independent  organization  with  the 
task." 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  the  case  for  the 
Resources  and  Conservation  Act.  It  could 
almost  have  been  copied  from  statements 
made  In  support  of  the  Murray-McGee-Engle 
bills,  and  now  my  own  Mil. 

I  believe  John  F.  Kennedy  would  have 
supported  the  Resource  Council's  establish- 
ment when  the  Academy  report  was  brought 
to  his  attention.  I  believe  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son will  support  It  wheri  It  Is  brought  to  his 
attention. 

We  have  been  fortunate  to  have  consider- 
able farslghted  resources  leadership  in  the 
Senate  in  recent  years.  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson's  water  and  recreation  legislation, 
Congressman  John  Blatnik's  pollution  con- 
trol work,  and  Congressman  Watne  Aspin- 
all's  land  policy  review  commission  are  out- 
standing examples. 

But  Members  of  Congress  do  not  have  the 
staff,  the  uninterrupted  time,  nor  the  facili- 
ties for  maintaining  a  permanent,  syste- 
matic, continuous  review  of  resource  prob- 
lems in  reference  to  the  total  perspective. 
I  appreciate  the  support  your  great  organ- 
ization has  given  in  the  past  toward  getting 
a  Council  of  Resource  and  Conservation 
Advisers  to  the  President.  I  appreciate  your, 
continuing  support,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
such  a  Council  can  be  the  basis  for  the  new 
conservation  movement  we  need — a  conser- 
vation movement  that  does  not  deal  with 
fragments  of  ovir  natural  resources  prob- 
lems, but  with  the  whole;  one  that  will  not 
flare  up  and  subside,  but  will  have  the  con- 
tinuity our  growing  population  needs. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  all  good  men  in  con- 
servation to  stand  and  fight. 


You  have  many  friends  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere.  Alert  them  all.  Convince  them 
all — and  everyone  else  who  will  listen — of 
the  practical  facts  about  the  development  of 
soil  and  water  resources.  Let  them  know 
how  much  long-range  harm  a  slowdown  of 
this  vital  program  could  do. 

I  pledge  you  my  vmqualified  support. 
But  you  are  the  force  which  will  determine 
whether  we  retreat  or  advance. 

United  and  a  little  angry,  you  can  win. 

Disorganized  and  a  little  meek,  you  will 
lose. 

I  wish  you  and  all  the  forces  of  conserva- 
tion Godspeed  in  the  weeks  and  months  just 
ahead  in  which  a  crucial  conservation  battle 
must  be  fought — and  won. 


END  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT DUE  TO  AGE— RESOLUTION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  age.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  a  resolution 
adopted  recently  by  the  Coos  Bay  Aerie 
No.  538,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  call- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  such  Federal 
legislation. 

The  resolution  states: 

One-third  of  all  Americans  will  be  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  65  and  considered  unem- 
ployable by  a  majority  of  employers  by  1975. 

Certainly  the  abilities  and  skills  of 
these  Americans  should  be  fully  utilized. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  resolution  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Requesting  Members  of  Con- 
gress To  Adopt  Legislation  Outlawing 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Based  on 
Age  (40  to  65) 

Whereas  job  barriers  against  older  workers 
in  industry  are  cruel,  wasteful,  and  unsound 
and  deprive  the  economy  of  much  valuable 
skill  and  experience;  and 

Whereas  the  most  neglected  man  In  the 
emplojrment  plctvire  today  is  the  man  be. 
tween  40  and  65,  who  is  too  young  to  retire 
on  social  secxuity  but  too  old  to  find  a  job; 
and 

Whereas  by  1975,  one-third  of  all  Ameri- 
cans will  be  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65 
and  considered  unemployable  by  a  majority 
of  employers;  and 

Whereas  discrimination  In  employment 
based  on  age  deprives  persons  in  the  prime 


of  life  of  the  earnings  they  need  to  provide 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families  and  causes  persons  from  40 
to  65  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  constant 
fear  that,  if  they  lose  their  job,  they  will  be 
unable  to  find  another;  and 

Whereas  it  is  irrational  for  a  society  to  do 
with  one  hand  everything  possible  to  extend 
the  life  of  man  while  with  the  other  hand, 
writes  him  off  as  useless  because  of  the  date 
Of  his  birth;  and 

Whereas  in  1964  Congress  adopted  Public 
Law  88-352  which  makes  it  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  with  25 
or  more  employees  and  engaged  in  an  In- 
dustry affecting  Interstate  conunerce,  to  dis- 
criminate against  employees  or  applicants 
for  employment  because  of  their  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin;  and 

Whereas  section  715  of  Public  Law  88-362 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  a  study  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment because  of  age  and  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  study  to  Congress  not  later 
than  June  30,  1965.  "and  shall  Include  in 
such  report  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation to  prevent  arbitrary  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  age  as  he  de- 
termines advisable":  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
enact  at  their  present  session  legislation 
which  will  make  it  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  employers  to  discriminate 
against  employees  or  applicants  for  employ, 
ment  because  of  their  age  being  between  40 
and  65. 

Grover  J.  Hanna, 

President. 
S.  0.  Ltublanovttz, 

Secretory. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  evening,  I  move.  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  imder  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  February  25, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  24,  1965 : 

Public  Health  Service 

Luther  L.  Terry,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  a 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Bill  To  Designate  the  Fonrth  Friday 
in  September  of  Every  Year  as  Ameri- 
can Indian  Day     1 1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 

would  designate  thf»  fourth  Friday  In 
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September  of  every  year  as  American 
Indian  Day.  The  language  of  the  bill  is 
quite  simple,  and  I  will  cite  it  briefly  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

That  the  fourth  Friday  in  September 
of  every  year  is  designated  as  American 
Indian  Day,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  setting  aside  that 
day  as  a  public  occasion  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  day  as  a  day  of  educational  and 
cultural  observance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  perhaps  my 
colleagues  would  like  to  be  apprised  of 
this  Intention  so  that  they  may  Join  in 


this  move  to  pay  homage  and  render  due 
honor  to  America's  first  citizens,  if  they 
so  desire.  My  reasons  for  doing  this  are 
not  to  set  them  apart,  but  only  to  enable 
all  Americans  to  convey  to  them  the 
honor  and  recognition  that  they  have 
long  deserved,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great  historic  tradition  of  our  country. 

Briefly,  to  clarify  my  reasoning 
further: 

First.  The  American  Indians  are  the 
original  Americans  and  have  resided  on 
this  continent  since  time  Immemorial; 
and 

Second.  They  have  made  an  indelible 
Imprint  on  our  national  character  and 
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culture  by  their  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  world  and  the  civili- 
zation of  the  modern  world;  and 

Third.  American  Indians  have  lifted 
themselves  from  the  statiis  of  a  primi- 
tive race  of  people  to  that  of  an  educated, 
responsible,  patriotic,  and  significantly 
important  section  of  our  population;  and 

Fourth.  American  Indians  have  made 
persistent  efforts  to  remain  uniquely  in- 
dividual and  independent  as  a  race  and 
as  Americans:  and 

Fifth.  Because  of  all  of  these  things, 
the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge  shovild 
be  turned  upon  the  American  Indians 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  better 
understanding  of  them,  to  promote  and 
encourage  respect  for  them,  and  to  help 
create  conditions  in  which  their  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  educational  welfare 
may  be  advanced. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  bill  and  the 
proper  focus  of  national  attention  on  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  land,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  start  to  develop  far-reaching 
programs  that  will  maximize  the  partici- 
pation of  Indians  in  the  advancement  of 
their  personal  objectives. 

In  this  way.  the  Indian  community 
will  benefit  from  the  evolving  economic 
opportunities  and  all  America  will  bene- 
fit from  the  broader  display  of  Indian 
lore  and  its  place  in  American  history. 


'To  the  Last  Hour,'*  Factaal  Story  of  a 
Living  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CAUrORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  the  good  f  ortxme  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  great  State 
of  California  are  indeed  proud  that  our 
State  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  far-reaching  and  creative  indus- 
tries: motion  pictures. 

During  my  travels  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  both  in  our  country  and 
abroad,  I  have  encovmtered  many  self- 
styled  critics  of  the  California  film  in- 
dustry. Because  of  the  almost  unlimited 
freedom  the  motion  picture  industry  en- 
joys, its  products  are  often  susceptible 
to  criticism.  But  I  do  not  think  such 
criticism  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
freedom  of  expression. 

However,  from  time  to  time  a  motion 
picture  comes  forth  that  Is  very  nearly 
above  criticism.  Recently,  I  learned 
about  a  film  whid|  I  believe  will  be 
exactly  that.  Thi^  motion  picture  is 
presently  on  the  drawing  boards  of  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Co.  and  is  en- 
titled "To  the  Last  Hour."  Although  I 
know  little  about  the  technicalities  of 
motion  picture  production,  the  very  na- 
ture of  this  film  demands  comment — 
even  by  a  lasmxan. 

"To  the  Last  Hour"  is  a  factual  story 
of  a  living  man  named  Oskar  Schindler. 
On  Christmas  Eve  1963,  the  Government 
of  Israel  presented  Mr.  Schindler  with  a 


citation  honoring  him  for  saving  the  lives 
of  1,300  Jewish  men  and  women  in 
Poland  and  the  Sudetenland  during 
World  War  n.  In  commemoration  of 
Mr.  Schindler's  bravery,  a  tree  has  been 
planted  in  his  name  in  the  famous  Park 
of  Heroes  in  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  point  is  that  Oskar 
Schindler  is  a  German  and  a  Catholic. 

From  what  I  have  ascertained,  the 
theme  of  the  film  transcends  the  barriers 
of  language,  rehgion,  nations  at  war,  and 
even  personal  heroism.  The  true  hero 
of  this  story  is  the  precept  that  man's 
humanity  to  man  must  always  prevail; 
that  if,  in  the  face  of  incredible  dangers 
and  adversities,  a  man  can  be  found  who 
will  become  his  brother's  keeper,  then  we 
must  accept  this  sign  of  hope  that  one 
day  a  true  peace  will  be  built  from 
friendship  and  understanding. 

I  know  of  no  motion  picture  in  recent 
times  that  conveys  so  great  a  message  or 
that  has  the  potential  to  weave  all 
peoples  into  the  common  thread  of  in- 
ternational brotherhood.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Co. 
and  its  president,  Robert  O'Brien,  for 
lending  their  facilities  and  talents  to  the 
creation  of  a  film  of  this  scope. 


National  FFA  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
is  National  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Week  in  recognition  of  the  great  contri- 
bution which  this  organization  of  the 
farm  youth  of  America  has  rendered,  is 
rendering,  and  will  render  to  this  Nation. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America 
stretch  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land  as  part  of  our  vocational  agriculture 
program  in  our  schools.  Brilliant  in 
conception,  it  gives  practical  application 
to  those  lessons  taught  within  the 
schools.  Leadership,  scholarship,  and 
vocational  agriculture  are  made  mean- 
ingful through  participation  in  the  FFA. 

Might  I  allude  to  a  personal  reference, 
for  no  experience  other  than  my  church 
and  my  family  has  meant  as  much  to  me 
personally.  Having  once  trod  the  trail 
of  greenhand,  chapter  farmer.  State 
farmer  and  American  farmer,  I  know 
full  well  what  the  FAA  can  mean  to  a 
boy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  thrill  of  my  life 
came  when  I  was  elected  by  my  fellow 
FFA  members  in  Florida  to  serve  as  their 
State  president.  It  was  a  thrilling  and 
rewarding  experience,  and  I  feel  that 
this  experience  and  broadening  were  di- 
rectly responsible  for  my  ambition  to 
serve  as  best  I  could,  our  fellow  man. 
From  this  I  feel  came  my  election  to  the 
Florida  House  of  Representatives  and 
then  to  the  Congress,  and  for  this  I  am 
deeply  grateful. 

The  FFA  recognizes  a  new  day  in  agri- 
culture.   It  makes  it  meaningful.       It 


Agriculture  and  the  Farm  Programs 
in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  a  few  facts  regarding 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  the 
farm  programs.  According  to  research- 
ers in  this  field,  the  production  of  the 
American  farmer  is  increasing  at  an  ever 
faster  pace. 

In  the  20-year  period  from  1920  to 
1940,  farm  production  increased  at  tlie 
rate  of  1.1  percent  a  year.  In  the  15- 
year  period  from  1940  to  1955,  the  rate 
of  increase  was  2  percent  a  year.  In 
spite  of  increasing  acreage  diversions, 
the  rate  of  production  since  1955  has 
continued.  The  population  of  this  coun- 
try has  also  been  increasing  but  the  in- 
crease has  not  kept  up  with  the  increases 
in  production.  While  the  increase  in 
constunption  has  been  greater  than  that 
of  population,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increases  in  production  and  we  find 
that  the  domestic  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts was  expanding  at  a  slightly  lower 
rate  than  farm  production  in  the  last 
10  years. 

Moreover,  had  acreage  allotments  not 
been  in  effect  during  this  period,  produc- 
tion of  farm  products  would  have  in- 
creased at  a  rate  of  about  3.5  percent  a 
year.  Had  production  been  allowed  to 
increase  as  fast  as  technology  permitted, 
with  no  acreage  diversion  programs,  the 
economists  estimate  that  the  volume  of 
crop  and  livestock  moving  through  com- 
mercial markets  would  liave  been  larger 
than  it  was  by  5  percent  or  more. 


teaches  of  increased  productivity,  of 
sound  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  the  good,  full  life  which 
all  would  enjoy. 

Florida  is  celebrating  37  years  of  FPA 
activity,  with  9,700  members  at  present. 
During  its  years  of  operation  in  Florida, 
the  FFA  has  had  over  100,000  members. 

In  every  county  we  have  seen  its  bene- 
fits. Increased  productivity  has  followed 
knowledge.  Increased  leadership  has 
followed  training.  Increased  scholarship 
has  followed  instruction. 

This  Nation  is  richer  because  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 

In  a  day  when  knowledge  and  leader- 
ship are  vital  to  our  Nation,  in  a  day 
when  we  require  only  the  best  of  each  in-  , 
dividual  in  order  to  survive,  the  FFA  has 
played  a  vital  role. 

I  salute  the  men  in  the  teaching  and 
adviser  role  of  the  FFA,  to  those  in  its 
administration,  and  particularly  to  the 
young  men  who  number  themselves  on 
its  roll.  t 

I  join  all  Americans  in  saluting  Febru- 
ary 20-27  as  National  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Week.  All  Americans  are  richer 
for  its  having  been  founded  and  for  its 
success  in  enriching  agriculture  in  par- 
ticular, and  American  youth  in  general. 


Economists  find  that  a  1 -percent  In- 
crease in  farm  products  sold  lowers  farm 
prices  by  about  4  percent.  This  means 
that  farm  prices  almost  surely  would 
have  fallen  by  20  percent  or  more  had 
there  not  been  acreage  and  commodity 
diversion  programs.  Net  farm  income 
would  have  fallen  even  more.  The  econ- 
omists estimate  that  wheat  prices  would 
have  dropped  as  much  as  one-half,  and 
feed  grain  prices  more  than  one-fourth. 
These  facts  vividly  point  out  the  need 
for  continuing  and  strengthening  farm 
programs,  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove income  for  commercial  agricul- 
ture. 
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Remarks  of  Congressman  John  C.  Mackie 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  National 
Limestone  Institute,  Washington,  D.C., 
January  19,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  re- 
marks made  by  Congressman  John  C. 
Mackie,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Limestone  Institute  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  January  19,  1965. 

Congressman  Mackie  is  one  of  Michi- 
gan's best  known  public  officials.  He 
served  as  State  highway  commissioner 
for  a  number  of  years.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, Michigan  moved  into  a  position 
of  national  leadership  in  highway  con- 
struction and  today  has  more  than  70 
percent  of  its  designated  1,080-mile  In- 
terstate System  open. 

As  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials,  Con- 
gressman Mackie  played  a  major  role  in 
efforts  to  improve  and  expand  the  Na- 
tion's highway  system. 

I  am  glad  to  offer  his  excellent  re- 
marks for  the  Record: 

Remarks  by  Congressiaan  John  C.  Mackie 
AT  THE  Annual  Meeting  of  National  Lime- 
stone Institute,  Washington,  D.C,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1965 

It  is  indeed  a  pleaBure  to  be  with  you 
today. 

Last  fall,  when  your  president,  Bob  Koch, 
invited  me  to  address  today's  session,  I  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  political  campaign  and 
wasn't  quite  sure  whether  or  not  I'd  be  in 
or  out  of  public  life  after  November  3. 

I  was  still  State  highway  commissioner  in 
Michigan  and  it  seemed  only  natural  that 
I  should  talk  about  highways.  So  I  wrote 
Bob  and  said  I'd  tallt  on  "The  Future  of  the 
Interstate  System." 

Several  things  have  happened  since  last 
fall.  I  was  elected  to  Congress  and  I'm 
now  an  ex-State  highway  commissioner. 

Since  my  arrival  In  Washington,  many 
people  have  asked  me  what  I  did  before  my 
election  to  Congress.  When  I  tell  them  I 
served  as  State  highway  commissioner  for 
'  nearly  8  years,  they  invariably  ask  me  which 
Governor  appointed  me  to  the  Job. 

And  they  are  usually  amazed  when  I  tell 
them  I  was  elected.    UntU  January  4  when 


I  resigned,  Michigan  was  the  only  State  in 
the  Nation  that  elected  its  highway  commis- 
sioner In  a  statewide  election.  We  had  been 
doing  It  that  way  for  more  than  50  years 
until  some  political  scientists  decided  there 
was  a  better  way^  They  were  helping  rewrite 
our  State  constitution  and  decided  a  four- 
man  bipartisan  highway  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  was  better  than  a 
highway  commissioner  elected  by  the  people. 
I  don't  quite  agree  with  that  theory,  but 
that's  another  story. 

One  of  the  real  pleasures  of  serving  as  State 
highway  commissioner  in  Michigan  was  to 
guide  the  development  of  our  freeway  sys- 
tem. Eight  years  ago,  Michigan  had  about 
100  miles  of  freeways.  Today,  we  have  more 
than  1,200  miles. 

About  800  miles  of  these  freewa3rs  are  In- 
terstate highways.  The  other  430  miles  are 
State  freeways  built  to  interstate  standards. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  financing.  90 
percent  Federal  money  on  the  Interstate 
routes  and  only  50  percent  on  the  State  free- 
ways. 

So  I've  had  an  opportunity  to  see  firsthand 
the  Impact  that  Interstate  highways  have  on 
Michigan  and.  its  people. 

Motorists  love  them.  Business  and  Indus- 
try  like  them.  And  so  does  the  farmer. 
Freeways  are  here  to  stay. 
The  present  Interstate  Highway  System  will 
total  41,000  miles  when  It  Is  completed  In 
1972.  About  half  of  the  system  Is  now 
completed. 

But  there  are  problems  ahead,  mostly  fi- 
nancial. Some  people  seem  concerned  about 
the  balance  of  the  highway  trust  fund  and 
they  suggest  maybe  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  should  be  postponed  from 
1972  tmtU  1975  or  later. 

There  are  other  problems,  too.  Most  of 
the  toll  roads  and  turnpikes  are  part  of  the 
41,000-mile  Interstate  System.  Congress  must 
decide  how  these  toll  roads  and  bridges  are 
to  become  free  Just  like  the  rest  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

In  Michigan,  I  might  add,  all  of  our  super- 
highways are  toll-free  with  the  exception  of 
the  $100  million  Mackinac  Bridge  which  Is 
part  of  Interstate  75. 

In  my  new  role  as  a  Congressman,  I'll  do 
everything  possible  to  urge  that  the  present 
Interstate  System  be  completed  by  1972 — 
earlier  If  at  all  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope  that  Con- 
gress would  authorize  additional  interstate 
mUeage  to  be  built  after  1972.  Several  pro- 
posals already  have  been  introduced  In  Con- 
gress calling  for  a  10,000-  to  20,000-mlle  ex- 
pansion of  the  Interstate  System  after  1972. 
I  favor  expansion  of  the  system  and  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  adopt  the  necessary 
legislation  this  year  so  the  Bxireau  of  Public 
Roads  and  highway  departments  In  the  50 
States  can  start  now  to  plan  for  construction 
of  the  additional  mileage  after  1972. 

Some  people,  Including  a  few  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House,  might  think  such  legis- 
lation can  wait  until  next  year  or  the  year 
after  that.  What's  the  hurry — 1972  Is  a 
long  way  off. 

I  would  only  remind  them  that  the  origi- 
nal planning  for  the  present  Interstate  High- 
way System  began  in  1921;  that's  right.  In 
1921.  After  World  War  I,  the  War  Depart- 
ment made  comprehensive  studies  of  high- 
way routes  important  to  the  Nation  for  the 
movement  of  wartime  goods. 

The  Army  ofiBcers  who  made  the  study 
worked  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  which,  by  the  way,  was  then  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  studies  made  In  the  1920'8  formed 
the  foundation  for  f\irther  studies  out  of 
which  evolved  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. But  It  wasn't  until  1944  the  Congress 
adopted  legislation  creating  the  Interstate 
System  and  another  dozen  years  passed  be- 


fore adequate  financing  was  made  avaUable 
to  build  the  Interstate  system. 

So  you  can  see  It's  not  too  early  to  start 
planning  for  after  1972. 

America  is  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
economic  boom  in  its  history,  nearly  4  years 
of  xmlnterrupted  prosperity. 

And  a  new  wave  of  young  drivers — the  war 
babies — is  upon  us.  They  not  only  need  more 
colleges  to  go  to — but  cars,  roads,  and  park- 
ing space  to  go  along  with  them. 

In  1922 — when  I  was  2  years  old — Ameri- 
cans drove  67  billion  miles.  America  was  on 
wheels  and  rolling.  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved It  In  1912,  10  years  before?  But  that 
was  Just  the  beginning.  Let's  see  how  the 
miles  driven  rose,  then  skyrocketed  in  the 
past  few  years. 

In  1922  Americans  drove  67  billion  miles. 

In  1932,  200  billion  miles. 

In  1942, 268  bllUon  mUes. 

In  1952,  513  billion  miles. 

In  1962,  767  billion  miles. 

What  win  this  figure  be  this  year  with  8 
miUlon  new  cars  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  drivers  on  o\ir  roads? 

What  win  It  be  In  1972?  My  hunch  would 
be  that  we  Americans  will  drive  more  than  a 
trillion  miles  that  year. 

Actually,  traffic  congestion  has  plagued 
mankind  since  early  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Julius  Caesar  was  probably  one  of 
the  first  persons  who  tried  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. He  banned  wheeled  traffic  from  the 
heart  of  Rome  during  the  daytime.  But  this 
Interfered  considerably  with  sleep  and  didn't 
solve  the  problem. 

We  are  spending  bUlions  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  while  traffic  Jams  continue  to 
plague  MB  as  they  did  In  Caesar's  time. 

The  automobile  Industry  Is  building  and 
selling  cars  faster  than  we  can  build  new 
highways  to  accommodate  them. 

The  general  population  is  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  our  highway  capacity. 

I  am  sure  no  one  would  suggest  that  we 
dispense  either  with  new  cars  or  new  people, 
so  the  solution  eventually  must  be  an  ex- 
panded highway  program. 

The  Importance  of  highways  In  the  growth 
and  development  of  America  is  gaining  in- 
creased recognition.  Road  authorities  at  all 
levels  of  government  are  being  called  upon 
to  be  more  intensely  Involved  with  local 
planning  for  development  of  Industrial 
parks,  urban  renewal,  airports  and  rec- 
reational park  areas. 

In  order  to  meet  our  transportation  prob- 
lems, they  must  be  attacked  In  a  broad  and 
Impartial  manner  with  a  goal  of  developing 
the  safest  and  best  transportation  system  for 
the  ultimate  benefits  of  all  our  citizens,  es- 
pecially the  traveling  public.  The  motor- 
ist, after  all.  Is  the  one  who  pays  for  our 
roads  and  streets. 

Continued  economic  growth  and  good 
highway  programs  are  Inseparably  tied  to- 
gether. Like  love  and  marriage  In  the  song, 
you  can't  have  one  without  the  other. 

Thank  you. 


Fino  Seeks  Tax  Change  Allowing  Un- 
married Homeowner  To  Be  Taxed  at 
Rate  of  Head  of  Household 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oar 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rein- 
troduced my  bill  to  allow  any  immarrled 
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homeowner  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  the  head  of  household. 

Where  the  taxpayer  in  question  owns 
a  home  and  is  obliged  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses thereof,  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
crimination based  on  whether  or  not  the 
taxpayer  is  married  as  far  as  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  taxation  to  be  applied  to 
that  individual's  income.  My  bill  would 
end  such  discrimination. 

The  concept  "head  of  household" 
ought  to  relate  to  the  expenses  of  upkeep 
of  an  individual  dwelling  rather  than  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  marital  laws.  The 
marital  status  of  an  individual  properly 
reflects  itself  in  many  aspects  of  our  tax 
structure,  but  this  should  not  be  one 
of  them. 


Lithaanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
this  year  we  observe  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  Day,  it  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Lithuanians 
can  actually  trace  their  history  back  to 
the  second  century.  A.D.  In  the  belief 
that  this  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers, I  am  listing  the  important  events 
in  Lithuanian  history. 
IMPOETANT  Events  in  LmroANiAN  Histobt 
Second  century  AX>.,  Roman  historian 
Tacitus  praises  the  advanced  agricultvire  of 
the  Aistians /Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Old  Prus- 
sians and  Jatvegians. 

Ninth  century  AD.,  Aistlan  chemical  ac- 
tivities described  in  Old  English  literature  by 
Wuifstan,  explorer  of  King  Alfred  the  Great. 
In  1251,  Introduction  of  Christianity  to 
Lithuania.  Baptism  of  King  Mindaugas.  his 
royal  family  and  the  other  nobles. 

In  1253,  coronation  of  Mindaugas  as  the 
Christian  King  of  Lithuania. 

In  1323,  establishment  of  Vilnius  as  the 
permanent  capital  of  Lithuania  by  King  Ged- 
iminas. 

In  1362,  Grand  Prince  Algirdaa  defeats  the 
Tartars,  and  extends  the  boundaries  of  Lith- 
uania to  the  Black  Sea. 

In  1410.  Lithuanians  with  their  Slavic  and 
Tartar  allies  defeat  the  Teutonic  Knights  at 
Tannenberg  in  Prussia. 

In  1569,  formation  of  the  Lithuanian- 
Polish  Commonwealth,  and  the  end  of  Lith- 
uanian Empire. 

In  1772-95.  partition  of  the  Lithuanian- 
Polish  Commonwealth.  Most  of  Lithuania 
occupied  by  Russia. 

In  1812-63,  three  Lithuanian  revolts 
against  the  Czar. 

In  1864,  Lithuanian  language  In  the 
Roman  alphabet  outlawed  by  the  Russians. 

In  1904,  Lithuanians  regain  freedom  of 
publication. 

In  1918,  declaration  of  the  restoration  of 
an  Independent  Lithuania  with  her  capital 
at  Vilnius. 

1918-20,  Lithuania  fights  for  independ- 
ence against  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

In  1922,  United  States  of  America  recog- 
nizes Lithuania  as  an  independent  Republic. 
In  1935,  first  recorded  court  trial  of  122 
Nazis  at  Kaunas. 

In  1940,  Soviet  Russian  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania, and  the  deportation  of  innocent  people 
to  Siberia. 


In  1941,  Lithuanians  revolt  against  the  So- 
viets. 

In  1941-44,  Nazi  German  occupation  of 
Lithuania,  and  persecutions  by  the  Gestapo. 

In  1944,  Soviet  Russia  reoccupies  war- 
torn  Lithuania,  and  persecutions  by  the 
NKVD. 

In  1944-52,  active  bloody  guerrilla  warfare 
in  Lithuania. 

In  1953  to  now,  passive  resistance  continues 
In  Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet  Russian 
enslaved  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land and  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  ofiB- 
cially  proclaimed  February  16  as  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  Day. 

Last  Saturday  the  Council  of  Lithu- 
anian Societies  of  Baltimore  held  its  an- 
nual banquet  to  commemorate  the  affair 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
guests,  along  with  the  Postmaster  of 
Baltimore,  William  P.  Laukaitis,  and 
former  member  of  the  Maryland  House 
of  Delegates,  Nadas  Rastenis.  The  Rev- 
erend Anthony  Dranginis  of  St.  Al- 
phonsus  Roman  Catholic  Church  gave 
the  invocation  and  benediction.  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Gray,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, served  as  toastmaster.  The  as- 
sembled group  adopted  a  resolution 
which  I  wish  to  insert  here. 

We.  American-Lithuanians  of  the  Free 
State  of  Maryland,  having  met  this  20th  day 
of  February  1965,  at  Lithuanian  Hall,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Council  of  Lithuanian 
Societies  of  Baltimore,  to  commemorate  the 
47th  anniversary  of  the  February  16,  1918, 
declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithuania,  did 
unanimously  adopt  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  25  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
sovereign  Lithuanian  nation  lost  its  na- 
tional Independence  in  the  wake  of  the  Il- 
legal annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas  during  this  period  of  time  the 
Soviets  have  continuously  tried  to  obtain 
recognition  by  the  free  world  of  their  forci- 
ble selz\u-e  of  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia;  and 

Whereas  oxir  brother  and  sister  Lithuanians 
In  our  mother  country  are  still  suffering  un- 
der constant  Soviet  press\u"e8  to  denational- 
ize them  and  sovletlze  their  homeland  and 
their  children:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  again  express  our  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  to  our  Government 
for  Its  firm  stand  in  refusing  to  recognize 
the  fruits  of  the  brutal  Soviet  aggression, 
and  our  trust  that  our  Government  will 
continue  to  maintain  this  just  and  honor- 
able position  and  let  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  know  In  no  uncertain  terms  how 
distasteful  Soviet  aggression  and  the  harsh 
oppression  of  the  captive  nations  are  in  the 
eyes  of  the  free  world;  and 

That  we  hereby  reafiftrm  our  steadfast  re- 
solve to  continue  even  more  strongly  our 
efforts  to  keep  the  cavise  of  freedom  and 
Independence  of  Lithuania  alive  In  the  minds 
of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  In  the  American  press; 
and 

That  we  hereby  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  up 
the  case  of  the  Illegal  Soviet  occupation  and 
annexation  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  at  each  and  every  opportunity. 
Thomas  G.  Gray, 

President. 
L.  Laskarskas, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  again  this  year  I 
introduced  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion along  the  lines  outlined  in  the  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  banquet,  which 


reads  as  follows,  and  which  I  urge  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  report  out  so  that  the  House 
can  act  on  it  at  an  early  date. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

House  Concubhent  Resolution  14 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  national  unity  and  freedom  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  national  unification  of  the 
free  society  has  led  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  possess  a  warm  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
everywhere;  and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  establish  their  own  Inde- 
pendent states,  the  Baltic  nations,  having  a 
great  historical  past  and  having  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  freedom  for  centuries,  are  now 
subjugated  to  the  most  brutal  colonial 
oppression;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  force  of  arms;  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize 
their  seizure  and  forced  Incorporation  Into 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas  no  Just  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  In  the  world  while  these  and  other 
nations  remain  enslaved:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request  the 
Soviets — 

(a)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia;  and 

(b)  to  return  all  Baltic  deportees  from 
Siberia,  prisons  and  slave  camps  In  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia under  its  supervision. 


Tlie  47th  Anniversary   of  the   Estonian 
Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  196S 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  47th  anlversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Estonian  Re- 
public. On  February  24,  1918,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  historic  land  proclaimed  a 
free  democratic  republic,  and  during  the 
First  World  War  successfully  defended 
themselves  against  both  German  and  So- 
viet offensives,  which  resulted  In  the  re- 
nouncement of  all  claims  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Estonia.    The  nation  then  set 


to  the  task  of  expanding  '.ler  agriculture 
and  industry  and  promoting  trade  with 
other  nations.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  the  people  of  Estonia  made 
great  progress. 

Then  came  World  War  II,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  existing  treaties  the  overwhelm- 
ing military  might  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  Germany  alternated  in  occupying 
this  land  and  depriving  its  citizens  of 
their  freedoms,  culminating  in  the  forced 
incorporation  of  the  country  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  have  refused  to  rec- 
ognize this  annexation. 

Although  the  people  of  Estonia  have 
been  silenced  and  cannot  openly  com- 
memorate this  memorable  day  in  the 
history  of  their  country,  we  know  that 
they  continue  to  hope  and  work  for  lib- 
eration. And  we  who  cherish  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  justice  must  con- 
tinue to  share  these  hopes  and  to  seek 
effective  means  to  restore  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  people  and  the  neigh- 
boring Baltic  nations  that  have  also  fall- 
en behind  the  Iron  Curtain.    The  world 


cannot  hope  for  peace  so  long  as  there  is 
suppression  of  man's  right  to  liberty  and 
justice. 


Mr.  Jattice  Felix  Frankfurter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
10  years  ago.  Justice  Frankfurter  said 
that  "to  pierce  the  curtain  of  the  future, 
to  give  shape  and  visage  to  mysteries  still 
in  the  womb  of  time,  is  the  gift  of  the 
imagination.  It  requires  poetic  sensi- 
bilities with  which  judges  are  rarely  en- 
dowed and  which  their  education  does 
not  normally  develop.  These  judges 
must  have  something  of  the  creative  ar- 
tist in  them;  they  must  have  antennas 


registering  feeling  and  judgment  beyond 
logical,  let  alone,  quantitative,  proof." 
Felix  Frankfurter  would  not  have  said 
so,  but  he  himself,  most  assuredly,  was 
the  exact  kind  of  judge  he  was  describ- 
ing in  those  words. 

No  other  Justice  In  our  time  has  had 
such  a  profound  impact  on  American  ju- 
risprudence. His  career  over  a  half 
century  included  the  education  of  law- 
yers at  Harvard  Law  School,  White 
House  adviser,  and  Justice  of  the  Na- 
tion's highest  court. 

Justice  Frankfurter's  great  influence 
in  public  life  was  not  limited  to  his  role 
of  teacher,  adviser,  or  judge.  His  lively 
personality  and  wit  brought  him  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  in  many  other  worlds 
than  law.  He  left  an  impact  on  the 
minds  of  leading  journalists,  Govern* 
ment  oflBcials,  and  scholars. 

Matthew  Josephson  wrote  of  Frank- 
furter, in  1940,  "Wherever  Frankfurter 
is  there  is  no  boredom.  As  soon  as 
he  bounces  in — he  never  walks,  he 
bounces — the  talk  and  laughter  begin, 
and  they  never  let  up." 


SEN. 


£ 


tions  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


Thursday,  February  25, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Met- 

CALF). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  very  great,  yet  very  near — 
nearer  than  breathing,  nearer  than 
hands  or  feet:  Wherever  goodness  is,  or 
truth  or  beauty,  there  Thou  art. 

We  thank  Thee  for  human  love,  which 
at  its  purest  and  best  bears  witness  to 
Thee,  and  evermore  keeps  faith  and 
hope  alive  in  the  world. 

With  all  our  imperfections  and  fallible 
judgments,  grant  unto  us  a  compassion 
for  others,  whatever  their  need — a  sym- 
pathy which  understands  and  pities  and 
forgives. 

Undergird  us,  we  pray,  with  the  vision 
splendid  of  eternal  values  which  have 
supported  the  valiant  who  were  seeking 
ends  too  great  to  be  reached  in  their  own 
lifetimes. 

In  a  confused  world  where  we  see  the 
dreadful  penalties  of  selfish  human 
separations,  dedicate  us  anew  as  we 
strive  to  serve  this  anguished  genera- 
tion, as  builders  of  bridges  across  all  the 
dividing  gulfs  which  mar  and  rend  this 
sadly  severed  earth. 

We  ask  it  in  the.  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  during  the  morning  hour  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


tl 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, February  24,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Payment  of  Incentive  Pat  for  Submarine 
Duty 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize payment  of  incentive  pay  for  sub- 
marine duty  to  personnel  qualified  In 
submarines  attached  to  staffs  of  submarine 


operational  commanders  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Federal 
Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  securities  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition  or  operation  of  pipeline  fa- 
cilities (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  prescribe  safety  re- 
quirements for  natural  gas  companies  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  require  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  controlling  interest,  through 
the  ownership  of  securities  or  in  any  other 
manner,  of  any  person  engaged  In  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sub- 
section 14(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  broad  author- 
ity to  gather  information  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  natural  gas  industry,  and 
to  publish  and  disseminate  appropriate  In- 
formation thereon  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers, interested  agencies,  and  the  Indus- 
try itself  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2(7)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  enlarge 
the  definition  of  "Interstate  commerce"  to 
Include  commerce  across  the  International 
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boundaries  of  the  country  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Appointment  o»  Commissioners  of  the 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  that  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  shall  hereafter  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  5  years,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OF  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Bofurd  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  the  rental  of  quarters  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  subsistence  supplies  for  severely 
handicapped  children  in  schools  or  classes 
established  for  their  benefit  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reports  of  Comptroller  GENixAL  of  the 
United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piirsuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  of  financial  state- 
ments, fiscal  year  1964,  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1965  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  savings  to  be  realized  by 
encouraging  private  physicians  to  permit 
Veterans'  Administration  pharmacies  to  fill 
prescriptions  with  less  expensive,  generlcally 
equivalent  drugs.  Veterans'  Administration, 
dated  February  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  procurement 
of  shipping  containers  and  packaging  mate- 
rials for  2.75-lnch  rockets.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  dated  February  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
erment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
In  the  procurement  of  reusable  metal  con- 
tainers for  the  Bullpup  missile.  Department 
of  the  Navy,  dated  February  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Amendment  of  Chapter  XI  or  Bankruptcy 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Offlee  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
to  give  the  court  supervisory  power  over  all 
fees  paid  from  whatever  source  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Bankruptcy  Act  To  Permit 
A  Husband  and  Wife  To  Pile  a  Joint 
Petition 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  COurts,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit  a 
husband  and  wife  to  file  a  Joint  petition  in 
ordinary  bankruptcy  and  chapter  Xin  (wage 
earner)  proceedings  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Reports  of  National  Mediation.  Board  and 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Board,  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1964  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Manpower,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  positions  in  grades  GS- 
16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18.  for  the  calendar  year 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  on  Status  of  Construction.  Altera- 
tion, or  Acquisition  of  Public  Buildings 
A   letter   from  the   Acting   Administrator, 
General    Services  Administration.   Washing- 
ton. D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  status  of  construction,  altera- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  public  buildings,  dated 
December  31,   1964    (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ment  plan,  and  at  regular  Intervals  not  to 
exceed  10  years.' 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Xo  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Daughters  of 
Isabella,  Holy  Family  Circle  No.  824,  Carver 
County,  Minn.,  favoring  price  support  pro- 
grams for  basic  commodities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  petition  of  E.  L.  Decker,  of  Sun  City. 
Ariz.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  S.  1. 
to  provide  a  hospital  insurance  program  for 
the  aged  under  social  security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Millbrae.  Calif.,  favoring  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
relating  to  reapportionment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"chapter  — 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  3 — Relative  to 

legislative  apportionment 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legis- 
lature must  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population;  and 

"Whereas  it  will  now  be  totally  impossible 
to  apportion  representation  to  reflect  the 
diverse  and  conflicting  interests  within  a 
State;  and 

"Whereas  California's  present  apportion- 
ment unduly  deprives  urban  areas  of  ade- 
quate representation  In  the  State  senate, 
nevertheless  the  Court's  decision  will  enable 
heavily  populated  areas  to  dominate  State 
legislatures,  and  will  lead  to  a  virtual  loss 
of  representation  in  all  other  areas  of  the 
State;  and 

"Whereas  In  order  to  prevent  this  complete 
disruption  of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
States,  and  to  preserve  for  each  State  the 
right  to  balance  its  representation  in  the 
manner  best  suited  to  its  individual  situa- 
tion, it  is  essential  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  be  amended  to  enable  the 
State  to  apportion  one  house  of  its  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  they 
respectfully    request    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  In  ac- 
cordance  with   the   provisions   of    article   V 
thereof,  to  add  an  article  providing  that: 
"  'article  — 
"'Section  1.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  shall  prohibit  any  State, 
which  has  a  bicameral  legislature,  from  ap- 
portioning  the    membership   of   one   house 
of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation, provided  that  the  plan  of  such  ap- 
portionment be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  all 
of  the  people  of  the  State  at  an  election  in 
which  the  franchise  is   not  denied  on   the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color  and  resubmitted 
to  a  vote  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  apportlon- 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLA- 
TURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  by  the  South 
Carolina  State  Legislature  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  protest  the  proposed 
drastic  reduction  in  technical  assistance 
to  soil  conservation  districts.  I  ask  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Concurrent       Resolution       Memorializinc 
Congress     To     Protest     the     Proposed 
Drastic  Reduction  in  Technical  Assist- 
ance to  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
Whereas  the  budget  proposal  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  provides  for  a  reduction 
of  $20  million  In  funds  to  USDA  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  landowners  in  the  appli- 
cation   of     the    soil    conservation     district 
program;  and 

Whereas  this  proposal  also  embraces  a 
change  In  the  traditional  method  of  financ- 
ing the  cost  of  teclinlcal  assistance  through 
soil  conservation  districts  to  landowners 
thus  Increasing  costs  and  problems  to  soil 
conservation  districts  and  landowners;  and 
Whereas  such  a  reduction  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  all  technical  assistance  to 
some  districts  and  some  reduction  of  assist- 
ance to  all  districts,  thus  causing  a  sharp 
decrease  in  amounts  of  conservation  work 
applied  on  the  lands  of  South  Carolina;  and 
Whereas  this  program  has  been  exceedingly 
successful  and  popular  in  our  State  and  sig- 
nificant progress  In  conservation  has  been 
made  in  a  democratically  organized  and  op- 
erated program;  and 

Whereas  the  State  and  many  local  govern- 
mental units  in  South  Carolina  have  par- 
ticipated financially  and  otherwise  to  sup- 
plement the  assistance  furnished  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  soil  and  water  con- 
servation activities:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  South  Carolina  are 
urged  to  strongly  protest  these  changes  and 
lend  their  efforts  to  the  restoration  of  these 
funds  to  the  level  of  the  needs  of  local 
districts  in  the  1966  and  future  budgets  or 


> 


the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;   be  it 

further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  bo 
forwarded  to  all  Members  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina.  i 

I  Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  f  oUovv^s : 

By   Mr.   SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedt  of  Massachusetts) : 
S.  1280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United   States  with   respect  to 
electrical    Indicating    instruments;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  1281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Maria 
Clotllde  Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALff  (by  request) : 
S.  1282.  A  bin  to  restore  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Indian   grantor  certain  tribal   land   of  the 
Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   SPARKMAN: 
S.  1283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Ella- 
dou  Rutherford;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1284.  A  bin  to  amend  section  203(a)  of 
the  Communications  Ac*  of  1934  with  respect 
to  the  filing  of  schedules  of  charges  by  con- 
necting carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  abote  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HAYDEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fannin,    Mr.    Anderson,    and    Mr. 
Montoya)  : 
S.  1285.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance to  Pima  and  Maricopa  Counties.  Ariz., 
and  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  of 
certain  lands  for  recreational  purposes  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  of  1926;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affiairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  Of  North  Dakota: 
S.  1286.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Mariann 
Rugh  BJerregaard;  to  t^ie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT 

S.  1287.  A  bill  to  amfetid  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  broadcasting  fSaciUties  to  candidates 
for  public  office;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  1288.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  other  Academies  of 
Criminal  Justice  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  he  Introduced  the  above 
bin,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
tag.)  , 

By  Mr.  DODD   (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Pell) : 

S.  1289.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  assist 
common  carriers  of  passengers  by  railroad 
In  preserving  and  Improving  essential  pas- 
senger train  services  and  facilities,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  ISi.  Ken- 
nedy  of   Massachusetts,   Mr.  Fono, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  1290.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain  dis- 
placed nationals  of  the  Netherlands;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  vmder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S.  1291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treatment  of 
the  recovery  of  losses  arising  from  expro- 
priation, intervention,  or  confiscation  of 
properties  by  governmenta  of  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1292.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Kauders- 
Steuber  Co.,  and  Max  N.  Tobias  and  the  Max 
N.  Tobias  Bag  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  first  above-men- 
tioned bill,  which  appear  imder  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Ellender)  : 
S.  1293.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  John 
T.  Knight;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL    (for  himself, 
Mr.      Anderson,      and     Mr.     Pul- 
bright)  : 
S.  1294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2.  1940   (54  Stat.  724;  20  U.S.C.  79-79e),  to 
authorize  such  appropriations  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  are  necessary  In  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  under  said  act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1295.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  statue  memorializing  Spencer  F.  Baird.  the 
second  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rviles  and  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1296.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  grant  righte  of  storage  and 
transportation  on  flood  control  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) : 
S.  1297.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasvu-y  to  fix  the  silver  content  of 
certain  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  im- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  J^VVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York) : 
S.  1298.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional 
payment  of  $40,000  to  the  vUlage  of  Highland 
Falls,  N.Y.,  toward  the  cost  of  the  water  fil- 
tration plant  constructed  by  such  village;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  JudiciEuy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUi,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  1299.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  shall  convey 
certain  property  of  the  United  States  to  Lara- 
mie County,  Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Fulbright)  : 
S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  occasion  of  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  James 
Smithson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


RESOLUTION 


TO  AMEND  RULE  XXH  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  NUMBER  OF  SENATORS  RE- 
QUIRED TO  INVOKE  CLOTURE 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  82)  to  amend  rule  XXH  relative 
to  the  number  of  Senators  required  to 
invoke  cloture,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  paragraph  of  section  2  and 
by  substituting  in  place  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  and  also  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  affiliated  with  each  of  the  two 
major  political  parties  present  and  voting, 
then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  shaU  be  the  unfinished  business 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business  until 
disposed  of." 


AMENDMENT  OP  TARIFF  SCHED- 
ULES OF  AUGUST  31,  1963.  RELAT- 
ING TO  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ELEC- 
TRICAL INDICATING  INSTRU- 
MENTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  August  31,  1963,  with 
respect  to  the  classification  of  electrical 
indicating  instruments. 

For  over  50  years  electrical  indicating 
instruments,  including  mechanisms  suit- 
able for  measuring  voltage,  amperage, 
resistance,  and  wattage,  were  subject  to 
an  impwrtation  duty  of  50  percent.     A 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  in  1962  upholding  a  court 
of  customs  ruling  resulted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  to  12  percent.     This 
decision  transferred  the  classification  of 
electrical  indicating  instrvunents  from 
paragraph  368(a)  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act 
which  covered,  among  other  things,  de- 
vices suitable  for  measuring  the  flowage 
of  electricity,  to  paragraph  353  of  that 
act,  which  pertains  to  articles  having  as 
an  essential  feature  an  electrical  element. 
We  believe  there  is  considerable  merit 
to  the  position  that  these  instruments 
were   classified    correctly    imder   para- 
graph 368(a)  and  regret  that  after  such 
a  long  period  of  time  a  change  was  made 
which    affects    seriously    the    domestic 
electrical  indicating  instruments  busi- 
ness,   American     manufacturers     have 
invested  substantially  in  the  designs  for 
these  instruments  and  in  facilities  for 
their  manufacture  and  have  developed 
an  experienced  group  of  skilled  work- 
men to  prepare  them.    They  have  done 
so  in  the  beUef  that  the  50 -percent  im- 
portation  duty    which    had    stood    for 
more  than  half  a  century  was  well  es- 
tablished and  would  not  be  altered  sig- 
nificantly.   To  reduce  these  tariff  rates 
from  the  historic  level  of  50  to  12  per- 
cent has   important   implications.    We 
need  these  workers  and  we  need  the  fa- 
cilities which  exist  to  make  these  instru- 
ments. 
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The  instruments,  for  example,  play  a 
key  role  In  submarine,  air  force,  and 
missile  bases,  radar  and  communica- 
tions equipment,  as  well  as  in  key  de- 
fense-supporting industries  such  as  util- 
ities, steel,  and  petroleum.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  instruments  to  our  na- 
tional defense  needs  means  that  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  impair  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

This  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
storing the  traditional  50-percent  im- 
portation duty. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  fS.  1280)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  electrical  indicating  instru- 
ments, introduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstall 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  203(a)  OF 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OP  1934, 
RELATING  TO  FILING  OF  SCHED- 
ULES OF  CHARGES  BY  CONNECT- 
ING CARRIERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  203(a) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  with 
respect  to  the  filing  of  schedules  of 
charges  by  connecting  carriers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  together  with  an 
eJCBlanatory  statement  of  the^^  bill  be 
panted  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
'propriately  referred;   and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  explanatory  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1284)  to  amend  section 
203(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  with  respect  to  the  filing  of  sched- 
ules of  charges  by  connecting  carriers, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnttson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanatory  statement 
presented  by  Mr.  Magntjson  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Federal  Communications 

Commission, 
Washington.  D.C ..  February  3, 1965. 
The  Vice  Pkesident, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commis- 
sion has  adopted  as  a  part  of  its  legislative 
program  for  the  89th  Congress  a  proposal 
to  amend  section  203(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  so  that  connecting  carriers  would 
be  required  to  file  a  tarlfF  covering  communi- 
cations subject  to  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction where  there  is  no  fully  subject  com- 
mon carrier  obligated  under  section  203(a)  of 
the  act  to  file  a  tariff.  Thus,  whenever  a 
connecting  carrier  provides  interstate  or 
foreign  conununication  service  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction,  there 
would  be  a  tariff  on  file  with  the  Commission 
setting  forth  the  charges  and  practices  relat- 
ing to  the  rendition  of  that  service. 

The  Commission's  explanation  and  draft 
bill   to   accomplish   the  foregoing   objective 


were  submitted  to  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget 
for  its  consideration.  We  are  now  advised 
by  that  Bureau  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  the 
draft  bill  to  the  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion. Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six 
copies  of  our  draft  bill  on  this  subject  and 
six  copies  of  an  explanatory  statement  with 
reference  thereto. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. The  Commission  would  be  happy 
to  furnish  any  additional  information  that 
may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the 
committee  to  which  this  proposal  is  referred. 
Yours  sincerely, 

E.  William  Henrt, 

Chairman. 

Explanation  of  Proposed  Amendment  to 
Section  203  or  the  Communications  Act 
OF  1934  To  Require  Pilino  of  Tariffs  by 
Connecting    Carriers    (47   U.S.C.   203(a)) 

This  proposal  would  amend  section  203(a) 
of  the  Communications  Act  so  that  connect- 
ing carriers  would  be  required  to  file  a  tariff 
covering  communications  subject  to  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction  where  there  is  no 
fully  subject  common  carrier  obligated  un- 
der section  203(a)  of  the  act  to  file  a  tariff.' 
Thus,  whenever  a  connecting  carrier  pro- 
vides interstate  or  foreign  communication 
service  which  is  subject  to  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction,  there  would  be  a  tariff  on  file 
with  the  Commission  setting  forth  the 
charges  and  practices  relating  to  the  rendi- 
tion of  that  service. 

At  present,  even  though  the  Commission 
Is  required  to  regulate  the  charges  and  prac- 
tices of  connecting  carriers  under  sections 
201  through  205  of  the  Communications  Act, 
there  are  instances  where  these  carriers,  by 
virtue  of  section  203(a),  are  not  required  to 
file  a  tariff  on  which  the  Commission  may 
base  its  regulation.  As  a  result,  the  only 
method  available  to  the  Commission  for  ob- 
taining necessary  information  is  by  request 
or  order  to  the  carrier.  Furthermore,  unless 
a  tariff  is  filed  the  Commission  may  not  even 
be  aware  that  interstate  service  is  being 
provided. 

Section  203(a)  of  the  Communications  Act 
expressly  exempts  connecting  carriers  from 


•Sec.  3(u)  of  the  Communications  Act 
defines  a  "connecting  carrier"  as  "a  carrier 
described  in  clause  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section 
2(b)." 

The  pertinent  parts  of  sec.  2(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  provide: 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
301,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
apply  or  to  give  the  Commission  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  •  •  •  (2)  any  carrier  en- 
gaged in  interstate  or  foreign  communication 
solely  through  physical  connection  with  the 
facilities  of  another  carrier  not  directly  or  In- 
directly controlling  or  controlled  by,  or  under 
direct  or  indirect  common  control  with  such 
carrier,  or  (3)  any  carrier  engaged  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  communication  solely 
through  connection  by  radio,  or  by  wire  and 
radio,  with  facilities,  located  in  an  adjoin- 
ing State  or  in  Canada  or  Mexico  (where  they 
adjoin  the  State  in  which  the  carrier  Is  doing 
business),  of  another  carrier  not  directly  or 
indirectly  controlling  or  controlled  by,  or 
under  direct  or  Indirect  common  control  with 
such  carrier,  or  (4)  any  carrier  to  which 
clause  (2)  or  clause  (3)  would  be  applicable 
except  for  furnishing  interstate  mobile  radio 
communication  service  or  radio  communica- 
tion service  to  mobile  stations  on  land  vehi- 
cles In  Canada  or  Mexico;  except  that  sections 
201  through  205  of  this  act,  both  Inclusive, 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  therein, 
apply  to  carriers  described  in  clauses  (2), 
(3),and(4)." 


the  requirement  of  filing  a  tariff.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  connecting  carrier  located  In  a 
State  bordering  Mexico  or  Canada  may  inter- 
connect by  wire  or  radio  with  a  foreign 
carrier.  The  foreign  carrier,  not  being  sub- 
ject to  our  Jiulsdlctlon,  does  not  file  a  tariff, 
and  the  connecting  carrier,  because  of  section 
203(a),  Is  not  required  to  file  one. 

Similarly,  where  a  connecting  carrier  in  one 
State  Interconnects  with  a  connecting  carrier 
in  an  adjoining  State  by  wire  or  radio,  they 
both  may  retain  their  exempt  status  as  con- 
necting carriers,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  communication  service  they  are  ren- 
dering Is  Interstate  In  character  and  subject 
to  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction. 

Another  example  of  where,  despite  the  in- 
terstate character  of  the  communication 
service  Involved,  there  Is  no  tariff  required  to 
be  filed.  Is  In  those  instances  where  a  con- 
necting carrier  provides  services  in  connec- 
tion with  chain  broadcasting  or  incidental  to 
radio  communication.  In  such  cases,  the 
Commission  has  held  that,  although  the  pro- 
vision of  such  service  is  subject  to  Its  Juris- 
diction, a  carrier  does  not  lose  its  connecting 
carrier  status  by  providing  it.  Capital  City 
Telephone  Co..  3  FCC  189  (1936). 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  the  same  as 
that  contained  In  S.  1503  and  H.R.  6018,  in- 
troduced in  the  88th  Congress  as  a  part  of  the 
Commission's  legislative  program.  The  House 
bill  was  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representatives, 
April  9  and  10,  1964.  At  those  hearings,  the 
U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Association  op- 
posed the  bill  unless  it  was  modified  to  ex- 
empt "connecting  carriers"  from  filing  tariffs 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion for  all  services  for  which  tariffs  are  filed 
with  a  State  commission  or  other  regula- 
tory authority.  The  association  contended 
that  the  Independent  telephone  companies 
would,  without  justification,  be  burdened 
with  the  cost  of  duplicate  tariff  filings  with 
State  and  Federal  regulatory  bodies. 

The  charges,  which  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  cause  to  be  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  are  those 
applicable  to  Interstate  or  foreign  common 
carrier  communications  subject  to  the  JurlB- 
diction  of  the  Commission.  State  commis- 
sions do  not  have  authority  to  regulate  such 
charges  and  filing  them  with  State  commis- 
sions would  not  inform  or  otherwise  assist 
the  FCC  In  discharging  Its  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  thereto.  Effective  rate 
regulation  requires  publication  of  rates  in 
tariff  schedules  so  that  the  users  may  be  ad- 
vised of  the  legally  applicable  charges  for 
services  or  facilities,  and  the  regulatory  com- 
mission, which  has  Jurisdiction  regarding 
such  charges,  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  them  and,  If  necessary,  to  investigate 
their  lawfulness.  Thus,  all  rates  for  Inter- 
state or  foreign  common  carrier  communica- 
tions should  be  set  forth  In  tariffs  required 
to  be  filed  with  the  FCC. 


BILL   TO   AMEND    SECTION   315   OF 
THE  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  the 
equal-time  provision,  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap-      ■ 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1287)  to  amend  the  Com-  ^ 
munications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  | 
to  the  provision  of  broadcasting  facili- 
ties to  candidates  for  public  oflRce,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 


read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  1964 
presidential,  congressional,  and  guber- 
natorial campaigns  raised  more  strik- 
ingly than  ever  before  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  facing  American  de- 
mocracy—the cost  of  campaigning  for 
major  political  office.  It  is  no  secret  that 
by  far  the  most  expensive  single  item 
in  a  candidate's  budget  is  radio  and  tele- 
vision time.  Yet  an  effective  campaign 
for  major  office  in  this  age  demands 
increasing  use  of  these  media  of  mass 
communication  to  reach  the  electorate 
directly,  quickly,  and  in  substantial 
numbers.  I         ,     _^ 

One-half  hour  of  network  prime  time 
costs  a  national  candidate  about  $60,000. 
A  1-hour  broadcast  runs  about  $100,000. 
Estimates  place  expenditures  for  radio 
and  television  time  during  the  1964  cam- 
paign at  more  than  $40  million,  of  which 
at  least  half  was  spent  at  the  national 

level.  I 

As  one  who,  in  this  past  year,  has 
personally  suffered  under  the  financial 
pressures  of  a  hard-fought  senatorial 
campaign,  I  believe  that  some  steps  must 
be  taken  to  reduce  this  burden  before 
the  cost  of  becoming  a  candidate  for 
major  public  office  reaches  prohibitive 
levels  for  all  but  the  most  affluent. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  radio 
and  television  costs  rise  to  the  herculean 
proportions  that  they  do  in  a  major 
campaign.  The  first  is  inherent  in  sec- 
tion 315  as  it  is  presently  constituted. 
That  section  now  requires  that  a  broad- 
caster who  makes  free  time  available  to 
candidates  of  either  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  Parties  must  provide  equal 
free  time  to  all  other  candidates,  regard- 
less of  their  number,  or  the  size  of  their 
respective  followings.  The  practical  ef- 
fect of  this  requirement  has  been  to  pre- 
vent free  time  being  made  available  to 
anyone,  forcing  the  major  candidates  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  the  time  which  their 
campaigns  inexorably  demand. 

The  second  basic  reason  why  a  major 
political  campaign  is  becoming  financial- 
ly prohibitive  is  the  high  station  charges 
for  radio,  and  particularly  for  television 
time.  The  broadcaster  is  now  permitted 
to  charge  a  candidate  for  public  office 
the  same  rate  which  it  charges  a  com- 
mercial advertiser.  No  consideration  is 
taken  of  the  distinctly  different  nature 
of  a  candidate  for  public  office  and  a 
commercial  advertiser  insofar  as  the 
public  interest  is  concerned. 

My  bill  would  make  the  following  basic 
changes  in  section  316 : 

First.  It  would  pennit  the  broadcaster 
to  make  free  time  available  to  major 
candidates  without  requiring  that  he 
make  similar  free  time  to  the  nominee 
of  each  and  every  splinter  group. 

Second.  If  a  station  chooses  to  sell 
time  to  a  major  candidate,  it  could  ef- 
fectively charge  no  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  rate  which  the  candidate  would, 
under  present  law,  be  required  to  pay. 

My  colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
have  recently  introduced  bills  to  repeal 
completely    the    equal-time    provision. 


While  I  share  their  concern  with  the 
problems  which  section  315  has  raised, 
I  fear  this  proposed  solution  might  create 
a  plethora  of  new  difficulties. 

Section  315  has  been  the  subject  of 
heavy  attack  by  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try and  the  press.  The  prime  objection 
voiced  by  its  critics  is  that  the  equal-time 
requirement  prevents  the  kind  of  debate 
which  we  saw  in  1960  between  the  presi- 
dential candidates,  under  a  special  sus- 
pension of  the  section,  because  it  fails 
to  distinguish  between  the  major  party 
candidate  and  the  nominee  of  a  splinter 
group. 

The  presidents  of  both  major  televi- 
sion networks  have  recently  delivered 
speeches  urging  complete  repeal  of  this 
section.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
broadcasting  industry  would  like  to  see 
the  equal-time  provision  pass  into  ob- 
livion so  that  it  could  exercise  sole  power 
over  which  candidates  would  appear  and 
under  what  circumstances.  This  may 
be  the  ultimate  answer,  but  I  suggest  an 
approach  which  I  believe  to  be  presently 
preferable. 

My  amendment  would  meet  the  legiti- 
mate objections  of  the  Industry,  while 
still  preserving  certain  guarantees  of  fair 
and  equitable  use  of  broadcasting  facili- 
ties. Furthermore,  it  would  assure  a  re- 
duction in  the  actual  charges  for 
television  and  radio  time  which  a  major 
candidate  would  have  to  pay,  in  keeping 
with  the  public  interest  in  a  vigorous 
campaign  between  qualified  candidates, 
regardless  of  their  financial  resources. 

This  would  not  impose  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try. 

Chairman  Henry  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  while  urging 
changes  to  meet  the  weaknesses  of  sec- 
tion 315,  argues  effectively  for  the  reten- 
tion of  that  section  as  the  only  real  guar- 
antee of  equality  of  treatment  where 
equality  Is  called  for.  He  further  urges 
adoption  of  some  mechanism  for  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  political  broadcast  time. 
I  have  Incorporated  some  of  Mr.  Henry's 
suggestions  in  my  bill.  I  ask  the  Senate 
to  consider  carefully  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  constructive  alternative  to  those  pro- 
posals which  would  abolish  the  section 
altogether  and  leave  the  question  of 
equal  treatment  solely  to  the  broad- 
caster, without  assuring  any  real  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  a  campaign  for  public 
office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  bill  lie  on  the  table  for 
7  days  so  that  other  Senators  may  join 
in  cosponsoring  it,  and  I  further  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  together  with  a  brief  explanation  of 
its  provisions  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bUl  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania;  and  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  bill  (S.  1287)  is  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


315  of  the  Oommunlcatlonfl  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  inserting  after  "to  use  a  broadcasting 
station"  the  following:  "In  return  for  a  pay- 
ment of  any  kind";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  before  such 
subsection  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  term  'major  candidate'  means  any 
person  who  is  a  legally  qualified  and  nomi- 
nated candidate  for  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Senator, 
Representetlve,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner in  Congress,  or  Governor  of  a  Stat« 
or  Commonwealth  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  is  the  nominee  of  a  poUtlcal  party  whose 
candidate  for  such  office  In  the  preceding 
election  was  supported  by  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  votes  cast  for  such 
office. 

"(2)  If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any 
major  candidate  to  use  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion without  charge.  It  shall  afford  eqxial 
opportunity  in  the  vise  of  such  station  to  all 
other  major  candidates  for  the  same  office. 

"(3)  If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any 
major  candidate  to  use  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion for  any  period  of  time  in  retxirn  for  a 
payment  of  any  kind,  the  charges  for  such 
time  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
charges  made  for  comparable  use  of  such 
Btetion  for  other  purposes." 


The    explanation   presented   by   Mr. 
Scott  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  Scott  Amxndmknt  to  Section 
315  OF  Communications  Act  of  1934 
The  proposed  amendment  to  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934 — the  so- 
called  equal  time  provision — has  two  funda- 
mental pvirposes.  First,  it  is  Intended  to  en- 
courage broadcasters  to  grant  free  time  for 
discussion  of  key  election  issues,  by  limiting 
to  major  party  nominees  for  the  most  im- 
portant national  and  State  offices  the  right 
to  demand  equatl  treatment  when  free  time 
is  made  available.  Second,  It  Is  intended  to 
decrease  the  cost  of  a  major  political  cam- 
paign by  reducing  by  one-third  the  charges 
for  radio  and  television  time  sold  to  such 
nominees. 

The  technical  aspects  of  the  proposed  bill, 
through  which  these  purposes  are  accom- 
plished, are  relatively  simple. 

The  Insertion  of  the  payment  clause  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  Is  designed  to 
secure  fimdamental  standards  of  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  candidates  for  all  offices  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  paid  broadcast 
time,  but  to  except  grants  of  free  time  from 
this  requirement. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "major  candi- 
date" in  subsection  (c)(1)  provides  the 
vehicle  by  which  free  time  and  reduced  price 
time  are  made  available  to  the  leading  can- 
didates for  the  most  important  offices.  A 
••major  candidate"  is  defined  as  (a)  a  candi- 
date who  has  been  nominated  (b)  for  the 
office  of  President,  Vice  President,  Senator, 
Representative,  or  Governor  (c)  by  a  party 
receiving  10  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  pre- 
ceding election  for  that  office. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  definition  ex- 
cludes from  coverage  by  the  provisions  oi 
the  subsection:  (a)  All  primary  campaigns, 
where  candidates  may  be  so  numerous  as  to 
raise  the  same  problems  a  broadcaster  now 
faces  m  major  campaigns;  (b)  offices  for 
which  the  campaigns  do  not  generally  carry 
such  a  heavy  financial  burden;  and  (c)  can- 
didates of  splinter  parties  without  claim  to 
substantial  popular  support. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  assures 
equal  treatment  with  regard  to  grants  of 
free  time  lor  all  major  candidates. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  limits  the 
amount  which  a  broadcaster  can  charge  a 
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major  candidate  to  a  maxlmxim  of  two-thirds 
of  the  normal  station  rate  for  such  time. 
The  limitation  takes  recognition  of  the  great 
national  interest  in  vigorovis  campaigns  for 
high  public  office  without  Imperiling  the 
sound  financial  statvis  of  the  broadcasting 
Industry. 

ACADEMY    OP    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  introducing,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  create  an 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice,  which  will 
seek,  through  education  and  training,  to 
Improve  the  practice  and  administration 
of  criminal  law  in  the  United  States. 

No  other  branch  of  the  law  is  so 
clearly  in  need  of  invigoration.  This  has 
been  generally  recognized  by  the  public 
and  the  legal  profession  for  many  years. 
Many  lawyers  do  not  handle  criminal 
cases,  except  on  assignment  from  the 
court.  Those  who  make  criminal  work 
a  substantial  part  of  their  practice  are 
often  the  least  well  paid,  and  often  the 
least  well  regarded  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  When  an  outstanding  lawyer 
takes  a  criminal  case  for  a  poor  client, 
we  hear  about  it  because  it  is  so  unusual. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  need  for  more 
criminal  lawyers  is  increasing.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  case  of  Gideon 
against  Wainwright,  has  pronounced,  as 
indispensable  to  due  process  of  law,  that 
a  State  must  furnish  counsel  to  indigent 
defendants  in  the  general  rvm  of  criminal 
cases,  not  merely  in  such  serious  charges 
as  murder,  robbery,  or  rape. 

This  will  mean  a  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  defendants  entitled  to  as- 
signed counsel. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  passed  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1963,  which  pro- 
vides for  competent  defense  for  defend- 
ants unable  to  afford  adequate  presenta- 
tion themselves.  It  makes  available  to 
the  lawyers  the  auxiliary,  investigatory, 
medical,  and  other  services  so  needed  for 
adequate  defense  presentation. 

Several  recent  studies  show  that  the 
thousands  of  defendants  with  appointed 
counsel  enter  guilty  pleas  much  more 
often  than  those  with  their  own  at- 
torneys. They  stand  less  chance  of  get- 
ting the  chaises  against  them  dismissed. 
If  they  go  to  trial,  they  have  less  chance 
of  acquittal.  If  convicted,  they  have  less 
chance  of  securing  probation. 

The  public  defender  system,  while  an 
improvement  in  many  communities,  is 
still  too  limited  to  be  a  complete  answer. 
The  poor  ought  to  receive  equal  repre- 
sentation. It  ia  an  essential  element  of 
equal  justice. 

At  the  same  time  there  Is  a  need  for 
broader  training  for  pwlice  officers,  pros- 
ecutors, correctional  administrators  and 
even  judges.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
laid  down  more  stringent  requirements 
for  arrests  and  arraignments,  for  search- 
ers and  confessions.  Psychology  and 
psychiatry  are  entering  more  and  more 
Into  determinations  of  criminal  respon- 
sibility. The  law  has  recognized  that 
criminal  behavior  is  intertwined  with 
social  forces — that  many  who  transgress 
the  law  have  themselves  been  trans- 
gressed— by  their  home  life,  by  their 
environment,  by  their  lack  of  opportu- 
nity.   Yet,  how  many  lawyers  and  how 


many  administrators  of  criminal  law 
really  understand  these  problems?  How 
many  defense  attorneys  are  familiar 
with  the  hereditary  aspects  of  criminal 
behavior?  How  many  judges  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  new  techniques 
of  individual  and  group  therapy  as  a 
method  of  treating  criminals?  How 
many  policemen  know  of  the  new  tech- 
niques of  dealing  with  the  families  of 
delinquents? 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  well-trained  professionals  in  the 
field  of  criminal  law.  I  propose  this  be 
done  by  establishment  of  a  criminal  jus- 
flee  academy,  which  would  offer  this 
training  at  the  law  school  level.  I  pro- 
pose that  college  graduates  interested  in 
becoming  lawyers  be  offered  a  free  legal 
education,  majoring  in  criminal  law  and 
related  fields,  in  return  for  their  com- 
mitment to  devote  an  equivalent  time, 
after  graduation,  to  practice  in  the  crim- 
inal field. 

They  could  be  employed  in  police 
departments,  in  prosecutors'  offices,  as 
specialized  juvenile  court,  family  court 
and  criminal  court  judges,  as  correc- 
tional administrators,  as  members  of 
boards  of  parole.  If  they  choose  pri- 
vate practice  instead  of  public  service, 
they  would  devote  a  substantial  part  of 
their  time  as  defense  attorneys. 

At  the  present  time,  the  typical  law 
school  student  takes  one  course  in  crim- 
inal law  for  one-half  a  year.  He  may 
have  a  criminal  case  in  his  moot  court 
trial  or  appellate  work.  A  few — too 
few — work  on  criminal  matters  in  their 
extracurricular  legal  aid  work. 

This  means  less  than  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  average  law  student's  course  time 
is  spent  in  this  field.  Much  more  time  is 
spent  on  courses  in  taxation,  property, 
corporations,  and  even  accoimting.  We 
are  training  our  lawyers  to  serve  the 
wealthy  and  the  interests  of  property, 
not  the  human  beings  who  need  their 
help  so  desperately. 

There  are  whole  areas  of  the  law  where 
no  more  than  a  handful  of  lawyers  go  to 
assist  those  most  in  need  of  legal  help. 
How  often  does  one  find  the  needy  rep- 
resented by  counsel  in  dealing  with  social 
welfare  agencies,  or  unemployment  com- 
pensation review  boards,  or  school  and 
welfare  officials,  or  finance  companies,  or 
the  slum  landlords? 

The  Academy  which  I  propose  would 
take  its  place  with,  and  hopefully  train 
the  same  caliber  of  public  servants  as. 
West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 

It  would  be  practical  to  establish  the 
Academy  in  one  of  the  major  law  schools, 
where  the  climate  and  much  of  the  teach- 
ing personnel  already  exist.  If  this  first 
Academy  is  successful,  others  can  be  es- 
tablished in  conjunction  with  other  law 
schools,  until  we  have  a  network  of  train- 
ing centers  for  criminal  law,  one  in  each 
part  of  the  country. 

Such  an  Academy  will  elevate  the 
quality  of  criminal  representation.  It 
will  raise  the  standard  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. It  will  generate  new  prestige  and 
new  talent  for  this  kind  of  legal  work. 
But  most  important,  it  will  give  criminal 
defendants,  so  long  the  forgotten  people 


of  the  legal  system,  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance that  is  their  right.  And  in  so  do- 
ing, it  will  take  us  a  long  step  toward  the 
goal  of  equal  justice  for  all. 

The  bill  I  introduce  was  first  suggested 
by  Prof.  Sheldon  Glueck,  Roscoe  Pound 
professor  of  law  emeritus  at  Harvard 
University,  and  his  associate  the  Harvard 
and  Boston  Law  Schools. 

Professor  Glueck  is  a  pioneer,  and  the 
premier  authority  In  this  field  in  the 
United  States.  For  40  years  he  and  his 
wife,  Eleanor  Glueck,  have  carried  on 
studies  and  written  books  which  have  dug 
deep  into  the  roots  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency. I  greatly  acknowledge  the  as- 
sistance of  Professor  Glueck  and  those 
who  work  with  him,  not  only  for  inspir- 
ing this  bill,  but  for  the  substantial  help 
in  drafting  its  provisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  section-by-section  an- 
alysis will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1288)  to  establish  an  Acad- 
emy of  Criminal  Justice  and  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  such  other  Acad- 
emies of  Criminal  Justice  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  bill  and  section-by-section  analy- 
sis are  as  follows : 

A  Bill  To  Establish  an  Academy  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  and  To  Provide  for  the  Estab- 
lishment OF  Such  Other  Academies  or 
Criminal  Justice  as  the  Congress  Mat 
Hereafter  Authorize 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled: 
article  I.  findings,  establishment,  and 

purpose 
Section  101.  Title:  This  Act  shall  be  known 
and  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Academlea 
of  Criminal  Justice  Act." 

Sec.  102.  The  need  for  Academies  of 
Criminal  Justice:  The  Congress  finds  that 
tnere  Is  a  lack  of  Interest  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  law  which  Is  detrimental 
to  the  national  welfare.  This  has  resulted  In 
a  scarcity  of  qualified  criminal  lawyers. 
Judges,  and  other  concerned  with  criminal 
law.  It  has  also  led  to  outmoded  concepts 
of.  and  techniques  for,  the  prevention  of 
criminal  behavior,  the  protection  of  the 
criminally  accused,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  criminally  convicted.  The  resulting  In- 
crease In  criminal  behavior  and  the  loss  to 
the  Nation  of  the  services  of  the  unrehablll- 
tated  have  led  to  a  waste  of  national  re- 
sources and  to  a  deterioration  In  national 
morals  detrimental  to  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

There  thus  exists  a  need  not  only  to  at- 
tract able  persons  to  the  field  of  criminal 
Justice  and  to  train  them  for  their  tasks, 
but  also  to  improve  the  Image  of  the  crimi- 
nal lawyer  and  his  clients  so  that  public  at- 
tention may  be  focused  on  the  Importance 
of  Justice  and  proper  treatment  for  those 
accused  or  convicted  of  crime. 

There  Is  furthermore  a  need  to  study  the 
structure  and  purposes  of  criminal  law  In 
the  light  of  modern  disciplines  such  as  medi- 
cine, psychology,  and  sociology. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  the  Congress 
concludes  that  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
to  establish  National  Academies  of  Criminal 


jvistlce.  Such  Academics  will  be  centers  for 
the  study  of  criminal  law  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  the  national  welfare.  They  will  edu- 
cate students  dedicated  to  criminal  Justice 
and  generally  awaken  the  Nation  to  the  Im- 
portance of  modern  techniques  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  the  treatment  of 
criminals. 

Sec  103.  Establishment  of  an  Academy: 
There  Is  hereby  established  an  Academy  of 
Criminal  Jiistlce,  which  shall  be  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  located  at 
a  law  school  within  the  continental  United 
States  to  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  will  establish 
other  Academies  at  law  schools  In  other  areas 
of  the  United  States  as  the  need  therefor 

arises. 

Sec.  104.  Degrees:  Degrees  and  certificates 
will  be  conferred,  upon  fulfillment  of  Acad- 
emy requirements,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
law  school  at  which  an  Academy  Is  estab- 
lished under  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Purposes:  The  purposes  of  each 
Academy  which  Congress  establishes  under 
this  Act  are — 

(a)  to  provide  education  and  training  for 
students  Interested  In  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice,  Including  students  who 
Intend  to  become  criminal  lawyers,  criminal 
Judges,  Juvenile  or  family  court  Judges,  pub- 
lic defenders  or  public  prosecutors,  or  who 
Intend  to  work  In  poUce  departments,  cor- 
rectional institutions,  or  on  parole  boards, 
or  In  any  other  capacity  or  In  any  other  body 
or  institution  related  to  the  administration 
of  criminal  law; 

(b)  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  criminal  Justice  to  persons  already  em- 
ployed In  the  administration  of  criminal 
Jxistice;  and 

(c)  to  provide  opportunities  for  research 
In  criminal  Justice  and  related  fields. 

Sec  106.  Construction:  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  liberally  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  thereof. 

ARTICLE  n.  the  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

Sec  201.  Establishment:  There  shall  be  a 
Board  of  Regents  for  each  Academy  which 
Congress  establishes  under  this  Act. 

Sec  202.  Members:  The  Board  of  Regents 
of  each  Academy  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, as  follows : 

(a)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman; 

(b)  the  dean  of  the  law  school  at  which 
the  Academy  Is  established; 

(c)  two  outstanding  Jurists; 

(d)  the  dean  of  another  law  school; 

(e)  a  distinguished  public  defender  or 
voluntary  defender;  and 

(f)  a  distinguished  public  prosecutor. 
All  but  the  first  two  of  these  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  first  five  appoint- 
ments made  under  this  act  shall  be  for  terms 
of  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  years  respec- 
tively. Each  appointment  made  thereafter 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  Presi- 
dent is  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  due  to 
resignation  or  other  cause,  but  a  member  so 
appointed  shall  hold  office  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  203.  Compensation  of  the  Board  of 
Regents:  The  Academy  shall  compensate  each 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  at  the  rate 
of  $100  for  each  day  spent  In  the  performance 
of  his  duties  or  In  travel  necessary  therefor, 
Including  travel  to  and  from  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  The  Academy  shall  also 
reimburse  them  for  all  expenses  of  such 
travel  and  for  all  other  expenses,  Including 
the  expenses  of  preparing  the  annual  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress  referred  to  In 
section  204. 

Sec  204.  Duties:  The  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  are — 

(a)  to  hold  at  leas^  four  meetings  during 
each  academic  year; 


(b)  to  determine  general  policy  and  estab- 
lish fundamental  principles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Academy  and  the  fulfillment  of 
Its  purposes; 

(c)  to  provide  guidance,  subject  to  the 
rules  and  policies  of  the  law  school  at  which 
the  Academy  Is  established,  to  the  Director 
In  the  administration  of  the  Academy  and 
the  execution  of  his  duties; 

(d)  to  approve  all  faculty  and  administra- 
tive positions  created  by  the  Director; 

(e)  to  approve  all  major  expenditures.  In- 
cluding acquisitions  of  real  property  and 
construction  of  buildings; 

(f)  to  receive  and  approve  an  annual  fi- 
nancial report  prepared  by  the  Director  and 
his  staff;  and 

(g)  to  report  annually  to  the  President 
and  Congress  on  the  financial  condition  and 
general  state  of  the  Academy. 

Sec.  205.  Powers:  The  Board  of  Regents  Is 
empowered  to— 

(a)  establish  visiting  committees,  from 
among  Its  membership  or  otherwise,  for  the 
purpose  of  Inquiring  Into  matters  relating  to 
the  Academy,  and  to  order  the  Director  to 
compensate  the  members  of  such  committees 
In  the  same  manner  as  herein  provided  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents; 

(b)  call  In  advisers  for  consultations  and 
direct  the  Director  to  compensate  them  In  the 
same  manner  as  Is  herein  provided  for  the 
Board  of  Regents;  and 

(c)  perform  all  other  functions  necessary 
for  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ARTICLE  in.   THE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  301.  Establishment  of  the  ofBce  of  Di- 
rector: Each  Academy  established  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  a  Di- 
rector as  Its  principal  administrative  officer. 

Sec.  302.  Appointment:  The  Director  of  an 
Academy  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five 
years  In  the  following  manner: 

(a)  He  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Academy  at  which  he  will 
serve. 

(b)  The  nomination  must  be  approved  by 
the  law  school  at  which  an  Academy  is  es- 
tablished. 

(c)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  then  appoint  the  nominee  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Director  can  be  reappointed  at  the  end 
of  his  term. 

Sec  303.  Removal  from  office:  The  Direc- 
tor may  be  removed  from  office  only  by  a 
vote  of  five  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  only  for  failure  to 
carry  out  Its  policies  or  obey  Its  directives 
or  for  other  abuse  of  office.  If  the  office  of 
Director  Is  left  vacant,  by  resignation  or  oth- 
erwise, the  Boai;d  of  Regents  shall  appoint  an 
Acting  Director  to  serve  until  a  successor  is 
duly  nominated,  approved,  and  appointed. 

Sec  304.  Compensation:  The  President 
shall  set  from  time  to  time  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Director  of  each  Academy 
established  under  this  act.  The  compensa- 
tion shall  be  based  on  the  salaries  of  com- 
parable officials  at  leading  universities. 

Sec.  305.  Duties:  The  Director  shall  ad- 
minister the  Academy  within  the  scope  of 
the  policies  established  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  subject  to  Its  supervision  and 
approval.  The  duties  of  the  Director  include, 
but  are  not  limited,  to  the  following: 

(a)  to  create  faculty  and  staff  positions 
and  establish  qualifications  therefor,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Regents; 

(b)  to  determine  the  course  of  study  at  the 
Academy  as  provided  In  article  IV  of  this  Act; 

(c)  to  appoint  faculty  and  staff  on  a  full- 
er part-time  basis,  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  reg- 
ulations and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  Such  laws  and  regulations  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
may  be  disregarded  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  but  no  compensation  may 


exceed   GS-18  of  the  Classification   Act  of 
1949,  as  amended; 

(d)  to  make  arrangements  for  the  conduct 
of  research  by  private  and  public  Institutions 
at  the  Academy; 

(e)  to  administer  the  financial  attain  ot 
the  Academy;  and 

(f)  to  grant  allowances  to  faculty  mem- 
bers for  research  and  writing. 

ARTICLE    rv.   CURRICULUM 

Sec.  401.  Course  of  study:  The  course  of 
study  at  each  Academy  shall  extend  over 
4  academic  years  for  persons  seeking  an  LL.  B. 
degree  and  consist  of — 

(a)  the  basic  course  of  study  at  the  law 
school  at  which  the  Academy  Is  established, 
as  modified  by  the  Director  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Regents;  and 

(b)  such  other  required  covu^es,  elective 
courses,  seminars,  and  papers  as  the  Director, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
prescribes. 

Sec.  402.  Curriculum:  The  Director,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  may 
designate  subjects  of  study  at  the  Academy 
In  addition  to  the  basic  course  of  study  of 
the  law  school  at  which  the  Academy  Is  es- 
tablished. The  currlcultim  may  include,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  the  study  of — 

(a)  The  biologic,  social,  and  economic  con- 
ditions generating  delinquency  and  crime; 

(b)  The  legislative  methods  of  defining 
and  controlling  crime; 

(c)  Comparative  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure; 

(d)  Organization  and  administration  of 
courts,  penal  institutions,  and  departments 
of  prosecution  and  police; 

(e)  Prosecution  and  defense; 

(f)  The  sentencing  function; 

(g)  The  administration  of  probation,  pa- 
role, and  pardon; 

(h)  The  Juvenile  and  family  courts  and 
auxiliary  agencies; 

(I)    Social   work; 

(J)   Methods  of  rehabilitation;   and 

(k)  Interrelated  problems  of  law,  medi- 
cine, psychiatry,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
other  sciences  relevant  to  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice. 

ARTICLE    V.    STUDENTS 

Sec  501.  Student;  student  body  defined: 
For  purposes  of  this  act,  "student"  means  a 
person  enrolled  In  the  4-year  course  of  study 
referred  to  In  section  401.  "Student  body" 
means  all  students  enrolled  In  the  Academy. 

Sec  502.  Appointment:  The  student  body 
of  each  Academy  established  under  this  act 
shall  consist  of  105  students.  One  shall 
be  appointed  by  each  Senator,  and  five  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  country  at  large. 

Sec  503.  Qualifications  for  appointment: 
To  qualify  for  appointment  under  section 
502,  a  student  must — 

(a)  qualify  for  admission  to  the  law  school 
at  which  the  Academy  is  established;  and 

(b)  possess  a  baccalaureate  or.  In  the  Di- 
rector's opinion,  the  equivalent  thereof  In 
college  study.  However,  for  this  purpose  a 
student  shall  be  deemed  to  possess  a  bac- 
calaureate If  he  has  completed  3  years  of 
study  in  preparation  for  such  a  degree  and 
If  the  college  at  which  he  has  studied  will 
award  him  the  degree  prior  to  or  upon  his 
graduation  from  the  Academy  on  the  basis  of 
work  done  at  the  Academy. 

(c)  sign  a  pledge  to  enter,  upon  gradua- 
tion, fields  relating  to  administration  of 
criminal  law  and  to  practice  therein  for  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  the  time  spent  at 
the  Academy. 

Sec  504.  Expenses:  The  Academy  shall 
assume  all  expenses  of  students  at  the  Acad- 
emy, except  for  personal  and  Incidental  ex- 
penses. 

Sec  505.  Summer  employment:  The 
Academy  shall  attempt  to  Insure  that,  dur- 
ing the  summers  while  he  Is  a  student  at  the 
Acaldemy,  each  student  secures  employment 
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relating  to  his  studies.  Such  employment 
may  be  with  one  of  the  following:  A  police 
department  In  a  large  city,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  a  prosecuting  oflBce,  a 
law  oflSce,  a  court,  a  parole  board,  or  a  correc- 
tional Institution.  The  Director  may  extend 
such  financial  aid  to  each  student  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  In  order  to  permit  the  stu- 
dent to  engage  in  this  employment. 

AKTICLE  VI.  GRADUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Sec.  601.  Graduate  student;  graduate 
student  body  defined:  For  purposes  of  this 
act,  "graduate  student"  means  a  person  ad- 
mitted to  an  Academy  who  Is  not  enrolled 
In  the  4-year  course  of  study  referred  to  In 
section  401.  "Graduate  student  body" 
means  all  graduate  students  admitted  to  an 
Academy. 

Sec.  602.  Establishment:  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Di- 
rector may  establish  a  course  of  study  ex- 
tending over  one  or  more  academic  years  for 
graduate  students  and  may  admit  persons 
to  It. 

Sec.  603.  Qualifications  for  admission: 
In  order  to  qualify  for  admission  as  a  gradu- 
ate student,  a  person  must  be  approved  by 
the  law  school  at  which  the  Academy  Is  estab- 
lished. The  graduate  student  body  may  In- 
clude practitioners  who  hold  an  LL.B.  degree 
or  other  persons  who  wish  to  advance  their 
knowledge  In  the  field  of  criminal  justice. 

Sec.  604.  Expenses  of  graduate  stu- 
dents: If  sufficient  funds  are  available  the 
Academy  may  assume  In  whole  or  In  part  the 
expenses  of  graduate  students. 

article  vn.  miscellaneous 
Sec.  701.  Appropriations:  There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Roscoe  Pound  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  sums  not  In  excess 
of  $600,000  per  annum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  this  Act.  Funds 
may  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  702.  Use  of  funds:  Funds  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  act  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Academy  by  other  Government 
agencies  for  such  purposes  are  available  for 
the  exercise  of  any  authority  granted  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  703.  The  Academy  Is  authorized  to 
use  funds  contributed  by  private  sources.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  foundations. 
There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  special  fund  Into 
which  moneys  described  in  this  section  can 
be  contributed  and  from  which  they  can  be 
disbursed  for  the  purposes  enumerated  In 
this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Academies  would  be  located  on  or  near  the 
campuses  of  "host"  law  schools  and  would 
share  their  facilities.  Because  the  study  of 
criminal  Justice  Is  more  closely  related  to 
law  than  any  other  academic  discipline,  the 
establishment  of  Academies  at  law  schools 
would  most  effectively  foster  their  develop- 
ment. It  is  envisioned  that  each  Academy 
wotild  be  related  to  the  host  law  school  as  a 
quasi-Independent  body  cooperating  with  the 
law  school.  An  Academy  would  be  subject  to 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  law  school  in  re- 
gard to  the  granting  of  degrees  (sec.  104), 
the  nomination  of  the  Director  (sec.  302 
(b) ) ,  the  basic  course  of  study  for  LL.B.  can- 
didates (sec.  401(a)),  and  the  admission 
of  students  (sec.  503  and  603).  Its  pol- 
icies could  not  conflict  with  those  of  the  host 
school  In  other  respects  (sec.  204(c)). 
Nevertheless,  most  of  an  Academy's  activities 
would  be  governed  by  Its  own  Director  and 
Board  of  Regents  with  the  Attorney  General 
as  Chairman. 

LL.B.  candidates  at  an  Academy  would  take 
all  the  courses  required  by  the  host  school, 
but  their  course  of  study  would  last  4  In- 
stead of  the  usual  3  years  and  would  Include 
courses  offered  by  the  Academy  Independent 


of  the  host  law  school.  Provision  Is  made  for 
practitioners  holding  an  LL.B.  or  persons  ac- 
tive in  fields  related  to  the  criminal  law  who 
seek  to  advance  their  training  in  this  field  to 
undertake  graduate  study. 

Basic  expenses  of  LL.B.  candidates  at  an 
Academy,  Including  the  tuition  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  host  law  school,  would  be  paid 
by  the  Academy.  If  sufficient  funds  are  avail- 
able, the  Academy  might  assume  some  of  the 
expenses  of  the  graduate  students. 

The  extent  of  the  physical  plant  of  an 
Academy  would  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  the  Director  and  also,  of 
course,  by  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able by  Congress.  Administrative  and  fac- 
ulty offices,  as  well  as  classrooms,  would  be 
essential.  Research  facilities,  libraries,  dor- 
mitories, eating  and  other  facilities  could  be 
established  by  the  Academy  or  shared  with 
the  host  law  school. 

article  I 

The  primary  purpose  of  article  I  Is  to  de- 
fine the  reasons  for  the  need  of  such  Acad- 
emies and  the  purposes  they  will  serve. 
We  do  not  need  to  seek  far  to  Justify  their 
existence.  The  present  scarcity  of  qualified 
criminal  lawyers  reflects  a  lack  of  concern 
with  the  criminal  law  that  has  relieved  the 
courts  and  the  bar  of  responsibility  for  ini- 
tiating reform  even  though  our  traditional 
position,  as  a  nation,  has  been  to  rely  on 
them  for  fairness  In  the  administration  of 
punitive  Justice.  Society's  needs  are  great, 
but  the  criminal  bar  Is  understaffed  and  In 
many  Instances  Incompetent.  Other  areas 
of  the  law  have  grown  with  the  times.  Law 
firms  engaged  In  negligence  or  corporate 
practice  operate  on  a  supermarket  basis, 
while  the  criminal  lawyer  maintains  a  green- 
grocer enterprise  characterized  by  Inefficiency 
and  Inadequate  representation.  Reform  is 
shunted  off  to  administrative  agencies,  par- 
don boards,  and  parole  boards  manned  by 
political  appointees  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  problems  and  may  be  uninterested 
In  finding  solutions.  Yet,  as  Roscoe  Pound 
recognized  In  1923,  "[Oln  the  whole,  Ameri- 
cans win  Insist  upon  law  and  Judicial  Justice 
In  criminal  administration  more  than  any- 
where else."  Ironically,  "this  Insistence  has 
played  a  large  part  In  enabling  a  criminal 
law  based  on  out  worn  philosophy,  obsolete 
psychology,  and  Ignorance  of  all  the  modern 
achievements  of  medical  science"  and  the 
relevant  behavioral  disciplines  "to  endure 
so  long"  (Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  Jan. 
25, 1923,  at  28). 

Academic  institutions  that  attract  able 
students  Into  the  field  and  stimulate  them 
to  devote  part  of  their  professional  careers 
to  work  In  the  criminal  law  serve  two  Im- 
portant purposes:  They  help  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  criminal  Justice,  and  they 
clarify  to  the  public  the  causes  of  delin- 
quency and  criminality  in  society.  Although 
the  Roscoe  Pound  Academy  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice could  provide  only  a  small  number  of 
lawyers  qualified  with  special  training  in  this 
field,  it  is  hoped  that  their  Interest  would 
promote  Increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
organized  bar  with  respect  to  criminal  law. 

Another  consideration  prompts  Intensified 
focus  on  criminal  Justice.  The  Supreme 
Court,  In  the  recent  decision  of  Gideon  v. 
Wainright,  372  U.S.  335,  held  that  the  right 
to  counsel,  at  least  in  a  felony  case,  is  a 
matter  of  fundamental  due  process  which 
must  be  fully  Implemented  for  Indigent  de- 
fendants by  the  S^ate. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recognized 
the  need  for  competent  and  adequately  com- 
pensated counsel  for  indigent  defendants 
awaiting  trial  In  Federal  courts  for  felonies 
and  misdemeanors.  The  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964,  Public  Law  33-455,  18  U.S.C.  3006 
(a),  empowers  each  Federal  district  court  to 
adopt  one  of  several  statutory  plans  for 
providing  paid  counsel  for  defendants  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  de- 


fense. States  have  reacted  by  commentary 
In  local  bar  association  Journals  and  by  pro- 
posing  legislation  to  conform  to  the  Gideon 
requirements.  Among  the  suggested  legls- 
latlon  is  the  Wisconsin  proposal  that  counsel 
be  provided  at  the  misdemeanor  and  magls- 
trate  level  whenever  a  term  of  imprisonment 
can  be  Imposed.  Generally  there  ha«  been  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  something  more 
than  a  public  defender  system  is  needed  to 
provide  full  scale  Justice.  In  his  book  "Not 
Guilty"  at  88-89  (1957),  Jerome  Frank  chal- 
lenges  the  adequacy  of  the  assigned  counsel 
system.  Since  an  unpaid  and  often  inexpe- 
rlenced  attorney  has  an  Interest  In  avoiding 
the  further  expense  of  a  trial ,  he  may  choose 
to  plead  his  client  guilty  rather  than  argue 
for  his  defense.  Thus  bargain-basement 
^counsel  means  only  casual  representation  not 
likely  to  result  In  full  Justice  to  the  de- 
fendant. 

This  draft  actually  establishes  only  one 
Academy,  fictionally  located  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  which  would  draw  a  student 
body  from  the  entire  Nation.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, envisioned  that  other  Academies  would 
be  established  at  other  law  schools  to  draw 
students  from  various  regions  of  the  country. 
Thus,  eventually  there  might  be  five  Aca- 
demies, one  for  each  of  the  following  areas: 
New  England,  Middle  Atlantic.  South,  Middle 
West,  and  West. 

article    n 

This  article  puts  each  Academy  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Board  of  Regents.  The 
Board  would  be  the  principal  governing  au- 
thority of  the  Academy.  It  would  be  gener- 
ally a  supervisory  body  but  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  four  times  a  year,  to  approve 
numerous  actions  of  the  Director,  and  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress.  Thus,  it  would  have  more  exten- 
sive powers  and  be  more  directly  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Academy  than  is  the 
usual  board  of  trustees  of  similar  schools 
and  universities.  The  Board  would  consist 
of  seven  members — the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  would  be  the  chair- 
man, the  Dean  of  the  host  law  school,  and 
five  outside  members,  whose  qualifications 
are  prescribed  In  section  202.  These  five 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Their  terms  of  office  would  be  5  years. 
Their  powers  should  be  broadly  construed  to 
allow  them  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
act. 

ARTICLE    III 

This  article  establishes  and  defines  the 
office  of  the  Director,  the  principal  adminis- 
trative ofiBcer  of  the  Academy. 

The  act  provides  for  his  appointment  as 
follows:  He  would  be  nominated  by  the  Board 
of  Regents;  the  nomination  would  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  law  school  or  university 
at  which  the  Academy  Is  established;  the 
nomination  as  approved  would  then  be  sent 
to  the  President,  and  he  would  make  the 
appointment  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Director  would  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  5  years;  however,  since  his  primary 
duty  would  be  to  execute  the  policies  of  the 
Board,  he  would  be  removable  by  the  Board 
for  failure  to  do  so,  or  for  other  abuse  of 
office.  In  case  the  office  Is  left  vacant, 
whether  by  removal,  death,  resignation,  dis- 
ability, or  otherwise,  the  Board  would  have 
the  power  to  appoint  an  Acting  Director  to 
serve  until  a  successor  is  duly  nominated 
and  appointed. 

The  rate  of  compensation  of  the  Director 
would  be  established  from  time  to  time  by 
the  President  and  would  be  based  on  the 
salaries  of  comparable  oCQcials  at  leading  uni- 
versities (section  304) . 

The  duties  of  the  Director  are  contained 
In  a  general  responsibility  clause  and  in  a 
list  of  specific  duties  (section  305).  The 
general  clause  describes  his  function  as  the 
direction  and  administration  of  the  Academy 


within  the  scope  of  the  policies  decided  upon 
by  the  Board  and  subject  to  its  supervision 
and  approval. 

The  Director  Is  given  broad  discretion  to 
develop  the  full  potential  of  the  Academy 
because  It  Is  difficult  to  anticipate  In  advance 
the  particular  problems  he  would  encounter 
and  because  the  spirit  of  academic  freedom 
requires  broad-based  powers  of  administra- 
tion. 

ARTICLE   IV 

The  theory  behind  the  Academies  Is  to 
encourage  lawyers  to  devote  a  substantial 
part  of  their  time  to  criminal  Justice.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  an  LL.B.  degree  would  be 
conferred  upon  students  who  have  satisfied 
the  course  of  study  prescribed   by  section 

401. 

Most  students  at  the  school  would  under- 
take the  same  basic  course  of  study  as  other 
law  students,  although  their  course  of  study 
would  last  4  years.  They  would  use  the  addi- 
tional year  to  supplement  their  knowledge 
of  criminal  law  through  the  study  of  relevant 
legal  or  extralegal  materials.  An  academy 
that  Imparts  only  a  knowledge  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  Is  performing  only  half  of  Its  func- 
tion. The  Academy  must  awaken  Interest 
In  remolding  the  law  to  meet  modern  con- 
ditions and  in  Improving  modern  methods  of 
practice.  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Criminal  Justice,  representing 
th?  ALI,  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  and  the  ABA.  proposed  In  1931  a 
program  of  advanced  instruction  in  criminal 
law.  Their  suggestions  are  incorporated  In 
section  402  as  subjects  of  study  which  would 
provide  academic  knowledge  requisite  for 
successful  criminal  practice. 

ARTICLE  V 

One  hundred  five  regular  students  would 
attend  the  Academy — oioe  appointed  by  each 
Senator  and  five  by  the  President  from  the 
coimtry  at  large.  The  act  contains  three 
basic  qualifications  for  appointment:  (1) 
Qualification  at  the  law  school  at  which  the 
Academy  is  Established;  and  (2) ,  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  4  years  of 
college  study.  This  requirement  Is  waived 
in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  completed 
3  years  in  preparation  for  an  undergraduate 
degree  and  whose  college  will  grant  him  a 
bachelor's  degree  upon  or  before  completion 
of  the  program  of  study  at  the  Academy;  (3) 
signing  of  a  pledge  to  enter,  upon  graduation, 
fields  relating  to  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal law.  These  could  include  family  law  and 
Juvenile-delinquency  law.  The  pledge  could 
be  honored  by  the  student  either  by  enter- 
ing public  service  in  these  fields,  or  by  de- 
voting at  least  half  of  his  time  to  these  fields 
if  he  is  in  private  praatice. 

The  act  provides  for  basic  expenses  of  these 
students,  including  tuition  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  host  law  school,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Academy.  Certain  expenses  (tuition, 
cost  of  Academy  dormitory  space,  etc.)  would 
probably  be  paid  directly  by  the  Academy. 
Other  expenses  such  as  board,  school  sup- 
plies, etc.,  might  be  defrayed  by  an  allowance 
to  each  student  In  an  amoxint  determined  by 
the  Director. 

It  is  thought  that  the  academic  year  of  the 
Academy  would  be  the  traditional  one  from 
September  to  June.  However,  the  sununers 
of  the  students  should  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. Thus  the  act  provides  for  employ- 
ment of  the  student  In  a  Job  related  to  his 
studies  in  criminal  Justice.  It  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Academy  to  assist  the 
student  in  finding  a  suitable  Job  and  to  en- 
courage the  student  to  undertake  employ- 
ment. Such  Jobs  might  be  found  In  the 
police  departments  of  large  cities.  In  the  FBI, 
In  prosecuting  oflBces,  or  In  certain  courts, 
parole  boards,  and  correctional  Institutions. 
These  Jobs,  of  course,  might  not  support  the 
student  financially,  and  the  act  empowers 
the  Director  to  make  grants  to  students  to 
enable  them  to  engage  in  such  work. 


ABTICLK   vz 

The  act  gives  the  Director  and  the  Board 
of  Regents  the  authority  to  establish  a 
course  of  study  for  graduate  students  and  to 
admit  qualified  students  to  It.  The  purpose 
of  providing  for  a  graduate  program  Is  to 
enable  Individuals  already  engaged  in  work 
related  to  the  administration  of  criminal  Jvis- 
tlce  to  Increase  their  understanding  of  the 
problems  In  the  area.  Participation  In  the 
program  Is  not  limited  to  lawyers,  beca\ise 
others  such  as  social  workers  and  probation 
workers  also  contribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  our  criminal  law  and  should  be  offered 
advanced  training. 

While  the  host  law  school  must  approve  the 
admission  of  nonlawyers  as  well  as  lawyers 
to  the  program,  admission  requirements 
would  necessarily  differ  for  the  two  groups. 
Since  the  host  law  school  might,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, confer  an  advanced  degree  on  grad- 
uate students  already  possessing  an  LL.B., 
It  would  probably  subject  this  group  to  the 
same  requirements  as  Its  own  graduate  stu- 
dents. Nonlawyers,  who  might  receive  cer- 
tificates, should  be  subjected  to  requirements 
more  appropriate  to  their  own  backgrounds. 

Because  graduate  students  might  also  ex- 
perience financial  dlflficultles,  and  because 
their  contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
criminal  Justice  are  potentially  valuable  and 
should  be  encouraged,  the  academy  might 
assume  some  of  their  expenses  if  sufficient 
funds  exist. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  Professor  Glueck  spoke  elo- 
quently on  this  subject  at  a  luncheon  at 
Harvard  Law  School  during  commence- 
ment week  in  June  1963.  I  ask  that  the 
part  of  his  speech  dealing  with  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Academy  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  "Law  and  the  Stuff  or  Life," 
Address  by  Prof.  Sheldon  Glueck,  Re- 
printed in  June  1963  Harvard  Law  School 
Bulletin 

I  come  now  to  the  second  proposal — a  sug- 
gestion for  professionalizing  administrators 
of  criminal  Justice.  I  wUl  not  bore  you  with 
the  sickly  recitals  of  corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  public  affairs  of  which  we  have  evi- 
dence In  almost  every  day's  newspapers.  All 
that  need  be  said  Is  that  the  time  Is  long 
overdue  for  the  systematic  professlonallza- 
tlon  of  all  services  dealing  with  delinquency, 
criminalism,  and  other  fields  of  human  mal- 
adjustment cognizable  by  the  law.  Profes- 
slonallzatlon  means  not  only  relevant  educa- 
tion and  training  but  dedication  to  an  Ideal 
of  service  beyond  the  pressing  task  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood. 

It  is  highly  regrettable  that  some  of  our 
States  seem  to  be  unable  to  cope  with  wide- 
spread Inefficiency  and  questionable  practices 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
and  related  branches.  In  1936  I  published  a 
book  called  "Crime  and  Justice."  which 
analyzed  the  status  of  criminal  Justice  In 
America  from  the  points  of  view  of  Inade- 
quate personnel.  Inefficiency,  corrupt  prac- 
tices and  the  general  sluggish  climate  of  pub- 
lic opinion  In  which  such  undesirable  condi- 
tions are  permitted  to  flourish.  Because  the 
book  was  rather  widely  read  and  reviewed, 
I  was  In  hopes  that  It  would  stimulate  much 
needed  reforms.  Yet,  although  ending  It  on 
an  optimistic  note.  It  Is  regrettable  that,  were 
I  to  write  a  new  book  to  be  entitled  "Crime 
and  Justice  Revisited,"  It  would  have  to  be 
a  very  pessimistic  Jeremiad. 

Today  I  am  Impelled  to  the  conviction 
that  some  sort  of  fundamental,  and  symboli- 
cally striking.  Federal  Intervention  Is  called 
for.  I  suggest  that  there  la  a  crying  need  In 
our  coimtry  for  a  "West  Point"  for  admlnls- 


tarators  of  criminal  Justice.  While  normally 
opposed  to  federalization  of  services  that 
ought  better  to  be  performed  locally  or 
through  voluntary  efforts  instead  of  by  the 
central  government,  I  believe  that  here  Is 
an  area  in  which  matters  have  become  so 
desperate  as  to  call  for  heroic  measures. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  estab- 
lish an  educational  and  training  Institution 
dedicated  to  raising  the  standards  and  vision 
of  police  officials,  prosecutors.  Judges,  cor- 
rectional administrators,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  criminal  Justice,  then  I  believe 
earnest  and  dedicated  young  men  and  women 
would  eagerly  apply  for  places.  Just  as  youths 
have  long  competed  for  appointments  to 
West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 

Such  a  center  need  not.  Indeed  should  not, 
be  located  In  some  Isolated  spot  apart  from 
a  great  university  In  a  large  lU'ban  com- 
munity. In  a  pardonable  blend  of  pride  and 
prejudice  I  suggest  that  the  "West  Point  of 
Criminal  Justice"  be  established  at  Harvard; 
Its  core  and  guiding  center  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Harvard  has  long  had  a  tra- 
dition of  research  In  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice,  beginning  with  the  famous 
Cleveland  Crime  Survey,  under  the  direction 
of  Dean  Pound  and  Professor  Frankfurter, 
and  carried  forward  (If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  so)  In  the  nvunerous  investigations  of 
delinquency,  crime  and  criminal  Justice  con- 
ducted over  the  years  by  my  wife  and  myself. 
Harvard  has  excellent  facilities  not  only  in 
law  but  in  the  medical,  psychologic,  anthro- 
pologic and  sociologlc  fields;  and  by  facili- 
ties I  mean  not  only  laboratories  and  librar- 
ies but,  most  important  of  all,  creative 
scholars.  In  addition.  Harvard  has  one  of 
the  finest  law  and  general  libraries  in  the 
world. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  proposed  Federal 
educational  Institution  for  administrators  of 
criminal  Justice  has  recently  been  drama- 
tized not  only  by  the  Increasing  requirement 
of  counsel  in  Juvenile  courts,  but  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the  case  of 
Gideon  v.  Wainwright.  This  pronounces,  as 
Indispensable  to  due  process  of  law,  that  a 
State  must  furnish  counsel  to  Indigent  de- 
fendants In  the  general  run  of  criminal 
cases,  not  merely  In  such  serious  charges  as 
murder,  robbery  or  rape.  It  took  a  long 
time  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  climb  the 
slippery  slope  of  fair  play  in  its  varying  in- 
terpretations of  the  Constitution's  giiaranty 
of  the  right  of  counsel;  but,  like  Old 
Mother  Hubbard's  trek  to  the  historic  cup- 
board to  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone  only  to 
find  the  closet  bare  when  she  got  there, 
the  Supreme  Coiirt,  when  It  finally  "got 
there,"  found  the  cupboard  of  Justice  devoid 
of  a  lawyer  to  add  the  Indigent  defendant. 

But  of  course  the  graduates  of  the  "West 
Point  of  Criminal  Justice"  would  not  con- 
fine their  activities  to  defense  of  the  poor. 
I  envisage  their  taking  turns  in  the  stafitog 
of  leadership  at  all  stages  and  in  all  major 
Eictlvlties  of  criminal  Justice.  They  would 
be  employed  In  police  departments,  in  pros- 
ecutors' offices,  as  specialized  Juvenile-court, 
family-court  and  criminal-court  Judges,  as 
correctional  administrators,  as  members  of 
boards  of  parole.  In  brief,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  developing  a  specialist  criminal 
lawyer — or  rather,  a  specialist  concerned 
with  problems  of  law  Involving  persons  more 
than  property — who  will  dedicate  himself 
to  the  public  service  both  In  and  out  of  office 
and  whose  range  of  Interests  will  include  all 
stages  of  the  administration  of  criminal  law 
and  related  problems. 

The  "West  Point  of  Criminal  Justice" 
would  of  course  train  not  only  future  Federal 
officials,  but  also  State  and  municipal.  It  is 
to  be  anticipated  that  these  young  cadets  of 
Justice  will  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  analo- 
gous to  the  professional  pride  and  warm 
camaraderie  of  the  graduates  of  the  acad- 
emies for  officers  of  the  armed  services. 
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This  Is  of  course  not  the  occasion  to  go 
Into  detail;  the  varloxis  Implications  of  the 
proposal  require  careful  consideration.  But 
certain  principles  occur  on  even  preliminary 
reflection : 

First,  as  to  numbers,  it  seems  wise  to  start 
modestly,  with  a  student  body  of  not  more 
than  a  hundred.  Even  a  few  well-trained 
and  dedicated  young  men  and  women  In  a 
community  could  raise  the  entire  tone  of 
criminal  Justice. 

Second,  it  might  be  advisable  to  Include 
in  the  project  facilities  for  admitting  not 
only  regular  students  ready  for  academic 
and  legal  studies,  but  also  a  small  group  of 
graduate  students  (those  already  possessing 
a  degree  in  law)  as  well  as  some  younger 
practicing  lawyers.  These  would  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  1  or  2  years  of  grad- 
uate study  designed  to  give  them  Interdis- 
ciplinary perspective,  clinical  contacts,  and 
guided  experience. 

Third,  one  envisages  an  Interwoven  legal 
and  extralegal  curriculum,  with  not  only  the 
behavioral  sciences  but  the  humanities  per- 
meatlvely  involved  in  the  essentially  legal 
program.  To  cite  a  few  examples,  the  extra- 
legal courses  and  seminars  might  Include 
such  topics  as  criminology  and  penology,  rel- 
evant biologic  sciences,  theories  of  personal- 
ity, behavior  problems  of  childhood,  puberty 
and  adolescence,  psychology  of  motivation, 
the  socialization  process  In  varied  family 
structures,  clinical  problems  of  psychiatry, 
punishment  in  the  light  of  the  views  of  the 
systems  of  ethics,  and  even  crime  and  correc- 
tion In  Utopian  literature.  Simultaneously 
with  consideration  of  such  topics  there  would 
be  the  fundamental  courses  In  law,  especial- 
ly criminal  law  and  constitutional  law.  Ex- 
perimentation with  various  currlcular  pat- 
terns would  aid  In  the  selection  and  Inter- 
weaving of  relevant  courses  and  seminars. 

Fourth,  It  would  seem  advisable  to  require 
students  to  pledge  themselves  to  practice  In 
the  fields  of  criminal  law,  family  law.  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  law— preferably,  though 
not  exclusively,  in  public  office — for  a  period 
at  least  equivalent  to  the  time  spent  in  ob- 
taining their  free  education  at  the  "West 
Point  of  Criminal  Justice." 

Fifth,  while  the  Government  should  un- 
derwrite a  minimal  annual  budget,  there 
should  also  be  provision  allowing  the  educa- 
tional institution  to  obtain  funds  from  var- 
ious private  sources,  including  foundations. 

Finally,  it  ought  to  go  without  saying  that 
neither  the  Government  nor  private  sources 
of  subsidy  should  in  any  way  dictate  the 
curriculum  or  the  manner  of  Instruction. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  an  article  in  the  Boston  Herald 
of  December  7,  1964.  "Lawyers  Shun 
Criminal  Field— Money.  Prestige  Lack- 
ing," is  an  excellent  report  on  the  situa- 
tion in  the  legal  profession  in  Boston; 
the  same  would  be  found,  I  am  sure  in 
most  communities. 

It  contains  an  interview  with  Erwin 
Griswold,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  which  makes  the  point  that  law- 
yers do  not  stay  out  of  criminal  law  from 
choice.    He  says : 

We  are  told  that  they  are  interested  only 
in  representing  corporations,  and  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  deal  with  the  sometimes 
sordid  affairs.  Involved  in  criminal  cases — 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


He  said — 

I  doubt  that  this  Is  either  an  accurate  or 
adequate  explanation. 

There  is  a  large  measure  of  idealism,  and 
of  desire  for  public  service,  among  our  young 
lawyers.  The  simple  fact  is  that  It  Is  vir- 
tually impossible  for  a  young  lawyer  to  make 
a  living  In  the  private  practice  of  criminal 
law.  There  are  plenty  of  criminal  cases, 
but  there  are  relatively  few  criminal  clients 
•  who  can  pay  for  legal  services. 


[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  Dec.  7, 

1964) 

Money,  Prestigk  Lacking:  Criminal  Law 

Shunned 

(By  Arthur  Stratton) 

The  dearth  of  lawyers  willing  to  practice 

on  the  criminal  side  of  the  law  is  bringing 

deep  concern  to  the  legal  profession. 

"There  has  been  great  complaint  in  recent 
years  that  young  lawyers  do  not  go  Into  the 
field  of  criminal  law." — Dean  Erwin  N.  Gris- 
wold of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

INCENTIVES    lacking 

"There  Is  a  void  now  existing  In  the  crim- 
inal law  field  which  cries  for  relief." — Attor- 
ney Walter  H.  McLaughlin,  president  of  the 
Massachxisetts  Bar  Association. 

Could  the  reason  be  that  today  yoimg 
lawyers  are  being  deprived  of  the  two  vital 
incentives  to  go  Into  the  practice  of  criminal 
law,  speclflcaUy:  money  and  public  recog- 
nition? 

The  big  push  today  Is  to  persuade  young 
lawyers  to  busy  themselves  providing  free 
counsel  for  indigent  defendants.  What  a 
reception  for  a  yoimg  man  who  has  spent  a 
lifetime  studying  and  scrimping,  and  walks 
on  to  the  threshold  of  what  he  thought 
was  going  to  be  a  brilliant  career  In  criminal 
law  with  substantial  renumeratlon. 

And  the  second  big  push  is  to  crack  down 
hard  on  any  lawyer  who  has  the  temerity 
to  reach  a  decision  that  a  little  publicity 
for  his  client  might  help  his  client  and  might 
rub  off  a  bit  on  his  lawyer.  His  renowned 
predecessors  in  criminal  law  never  reached 
their  heights  through  obscurity;  that  is  for 
svu-e. 

So  with  these  handicaps  confronting  him 
in  the  criminal  field,  with  lush  verdicts  be- 
ing returned  in  the  arena  of  civil  law,  where 
everyone  Is  suing  everyone  else,  and  with  an 
Insurance  company  in  the  background  ready 
to  pay  the  bill.  It  Is  not  baffling  to  under- 
stand the  path  Into  which  the  young  lawyer 
turns  for  his  first  yield  on  a  tremendous 
educational  investment. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  today  It  Is  con- 
sidered out  of  order  for  a  defense  attorney 
to  do  much  talking  about  his  client,  or  his 
case,  to  the  press.  The  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  recently  ordered  a  ban  on  potentially 
prejudicial  statements  to  the  press  by  de- 
fense attorneys.  Many  bar  associations  have 
taken  strong  official  stands  against  their 
members  who  disclose  pretrial  Information. 
However,  veteran  attorneys  are  Inclined  to 
doubt  this  Is  much  of  a  factor  In  turning 
lawyers  away  from  criminal  practice. 

"If  he's  any  good,  he'll  show  himself  In  the 
proper  place — In  the  courtroom — and  then  he 
Is  bound  to  receive  public  recognition."  ob- 
served one.  "The  oldtimers  used  to  get  a 
lot  of  publicity  by  appearing  Interviews  with 
their  clients,  and  by  telling  his  side  of  the 
story  long  before  the  trial,  but  those  who 
reached  prominence  In  the  criminal  field  also 
had  the  courtroom  ability.  I  don't  know  of 
any  lawyer  who  fell  flat  on  his  face  In  the 
courtroom  more  than  once  or  twice  and  got 
anywhere." 

Another  called  the  current  gagging  of  crim- 
inal lawyers  "Just  another  cycle  that  we  go 
through  from  time  to  time." 

PtTBLIC   DEMAND 

"Let  the  right  case  and  the  right  lawyer 
come  along  in  an  instance  of  great  public 
Interest  and  It  will  be  on  everyone's  lips  just 
as  before."  he  predicted.  "There  will  be  such 
pressure  to  see  the  accused  and  hear  his  side 
of  the  story  that  his  lawyer  will  dress  him 
up  and  bring  him  before  TV  cameras  and 
to  press  conferences. 


"Every  few  years  we  go  through  one  of 
these  righteous  moods.  Then  some  atrocity 
occurs  and  the  public  won't  stand  for  being 
kept  in  the  dark.  Then  this  will  be  followed 
by  demands  for  another  legal  clamming  up. 
"A  good  illustration  is  the  press  coverage 
of  the  tragedy  at  Dallas.  The  Warren  Com- 
mission was  critical  of  It.  or  so  It  seemed  to 
most  of  us.  But  If  there  was  another  event 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  assassination  tomor- 
row, the  press,  and  the  TV  cameras,  would 
give  the  Nation  the  same  all-out  and  com- 
plete coverage,  and  officialdom  would  partici- 
pate just  as  It  did  In  Dallas.  An  aroused  pub- 
He  won't  be  denied.  And  there  always  will  be 
those  ready  to  give  the  'straight  story* 
whether  it's  straight  or  not." 

But  there  Is  no  question  that  young 
lawyers  are  shunning  criminal  practice,  and 
in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

Boston  University's  School  of  Law  has 
Introduced  a  new  course  In  an  admirable 
effort  to  meet  the  crisis. 

"We  hope,  through  the  course,  to  Interest 
law  students  In  entering  criminal  trial  prac- 
tice and  to  change  the  negative  atmosphere 
of  recent  years  surrounding  the  practice  of 
criminal  law."  reported  Robert  Spangenberg. 
assistant  dean  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Law  and  director  of  the  school's 
Legal  Studies  Institute. 


LIBERTY    AT   STAKE 

Attorney  McLaughlin,  the  State  bar  leader, 
In  recognizing  the  problem.  Is  frank  enough 
to  admit  lawyers  have  found  other  fields 
more  fruitful.  "There  is  no  more  vital  field 
In  the  practice  of  law  than  that  which  deals 
with  liberty  of  Individuals,  and  the  bar  must 
plead  guilty  to  some  degree  of  devoting  its 
talents  primarily  In  the  more  lucrative  field 
of  property  and  civil  rights."  he  said.  But 
then  he  asserted  that  "the  field  of  criminal 
law  can  no  longer  be  left  to  the  selected  few." 
Dean  Griswold  holds  the  flj-m  conviction 
that  young  lawyers  can  be  attracted  to  crimi- 
nal law  If  the  public  only  will  recognize 
the  problem  and  support  corrective  measures. 
"We  are  told  that  they  are  interested  only 
In  representing  corporations,  and  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  deal  with  the  sometimes 
sordid  affairs  involved  In  criminal  cases." 
he  said.  "I  doubt  that  this  is  either  an 
accurate  or  adequate  explanation. 

"There  Is  a  large  measure  of  Idealism,  and 
of  desire  for  public  service,  among  our  law 
students  and  among  our  young  laviryers. 
The  simple  fact  Is.  that  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  a  young  lawyer  to  make  a  living 
In  the  private  practice  of  criminal  law. 
There  are  plenty  of  criminal  cases,  but  there 
are  relatively  few  criminal  clients  who  can 
pay  for  legal  services. 

"If  a  client  can  pay.  he  Is  likely  to  seek  out 
a  lawyer  with  an  established  reputation. 
Consequently,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a 
young  lawyer  to  work  out  a  career  in  the 
practice  of  criminal  law.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions.  But  these  are  few  enough  to 
make  them  conspicuous. 

"If  we  had  adequate  public  defenders'  of- 
fices established  in  our  big  cities,  these  would 
be  a  natural  training  ground  for  young  law- 
yers Interested  in  the  field  of  criminal  law. 
Here  they  could  work  with  older  and  ex- 
perienced lavryers.  handling  simple  matters 
on  their  own.  and  moving  on  to  bigger  things 
as  their  experience  and  abilities  warranted. 
Some  might  want  to  make  a  career  In  the 
public  defenders'  office.  Others,  after  a 
period  of  training,  might  find  it  desirable  to 
move  Into  private  practice.  Many  of  these 
would  retain  an  Interest  In  the  practice  oi 
criminal  law. 

"The  basic  fact  Is  that  with  the  present 
paucity  of  public  support,  there  is  not 
enough  money  available  in  the  aggregate 
to  enable  very  many  lawyers  to  make  their 
living  practicing  criminal  law  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  defendants. 

"When  the  public  responsibility  here  u 
recognized,  many  more  young  men  can  go  In- 
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to  criminal  law  through  the  offices  of  public 
defenders,  or  under  paid  assignments  made 
by  the  court.  If  this  could  be  worked  out, 
the  practice  of  criminal  law  could  be  made 
possible  for  the  ordinary  trial  lawyer,  and 
the  number  of  persons  qualified  to  provide 
legal  defense  in  criminal  cases  would  be 
greatly  Increased. 

"There  is  no  reason  far  a  lawyer  to  expect 
to  get  rich  In  the  practice  of  criminal  law, 
and  few  wish  to  do  that.  But  two  other 
points  are  equally  true:  1.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  lawyers  should  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide professional  servloes  In  the  defense  of 
indigent  criminals  without  any  compenfia- 
tion.  and  2.  the  scarcity  of  persons  Interested 
in  the  practice  of  criminal  law  is  directly 
traceable  to  this  lack  of  publicly  recognized 
responsibility." 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    I 

yield.' 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  only  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  As  an 
old  professor  of  criminal  law  and  crim- 
inal procedure,  and  for  many  years  as 
one  who  worked  in  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  criminal 
law  enforcement  problems,  I  highly  en- 
dorse the  Senator's  proposal.  I  wish  him 
to  know  that  any  assistance  I  can  be  to 
him  in  regard  to  his  bill,  I  shall  be  at 
his  service. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


PTVE-YEAR  PROGRAM  OF  FEDERAL 
MATCHING  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAVEL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  president,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PellI,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
5-year  program  of  Federal  matching  as- 
sistance for  railroad  passenger  travel 
service. 

It  provides  a  total  authorization  of 
$75  million  for  the  5-year  period,  with  a 
limit  of  $20  million  for  any  one  railroad 
during  the  first  year  of  operation. 

The  first  year  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  make  a  100-percent  contri- 
bution, with  no  requirement  for  State 
and  local  matching.  But  for  the  subse- 
quent 4  years  the  Federal  contribution, 
of  80,  70,  60,  and  finally  50  percent, 
would  depend  on  what  the  other  gov- 
ernmental entities  do  by  way  of  direct 
assistance,  tax  relief,  and  so  on. 

My  most  immediate  concern  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill,  of  course,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  and  the 
fact  that  the  trustees  have  forced  the 
issue,  in  effect  given  us  a  deadline  for 
action,  by  announcing  their  intention  to 
discontinue  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
New  Haven's  commuter  services. 

In  addition,  the  tnistees  have  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  in  the  very,  very 
near  future  they  intend  to  discontinue 
all  of  the  New  Haven's  passenger  services. 

This  creates  a  difficult  situation  for 
me.  my  colleagues,  and  oflBcials  from  the 
States  served  by  the  New  Haven,  and, 
most  importantly  and  most  regrettably, 
an  almost  impossible  situation  for  the 
individual  commuters  to  whom  this  form 
of  transportation  is  a  necessity. 


Difficult  though  this  may  be,  and  how- 
ever much  I  and  others  may  dislike  the 
New  Haven  crisis  we  have  been  presented 
with,  this  situation  was  probably  inevi- 
table. 

For  this  is  probably  just  what  is  need- 
ed as  a  catalyst  to  insure  that  the  States, 
the  communities,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assume  their  proper  responsi- 
bilities to  the  much-neglected  commut- 
ers. 

Neither  the  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Connecticut,  the  individual  communi- 
ties, nor  the  Federal  Government  have 
done  much  to  date. 

I  know  that  people  are  probably  get- 
ting tired  of  hearing  me  contrast  Con- 
necticut's efforts  with  those  of  the  other 
States  serviced  by  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road. 

But  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Charles  A. 
Webb,  told  me  in  a  television  interview 
several  weeks  ago,  "Connecticut  has 
made  a  strong  effort  to  help." 

In  1963  Connecticut  authorized  $3 
million  to  defray  some  of  the  operating 
expenses  and  capital  expenditures  of  the 
railroad.  And  for  a  number  of  years 
my  State  has  been  contributing  up  to 
$500,000  a  year  for  improvements  made 
on  railroad  crossings  by  the  New  Haven 
Railroad. 

What  of  a  similar,  positive  nature  has 
any  one  of  the  other  States  done?  The 
answer,  as  we  all  know,  is  nothing. 

During  the  recent  years  .^the  attitude 
within  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
in  general  hostile  to  any  direct  assistance 
to  the  New  Haven  and  other  railroads 
with  commuter  and  passenger  problems. 
Only  a  modest  beginning  was  made  last 
year  when  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  was  approved  by  Congress. 

It  is  not  until  this  year,  I  think,  that 
there  may  be  a  receptiveness  to  substan- 
tial Federal  financial  assistance.  To  il- 
lustrate this  point,  I  will  refer  to  the  pro- 
posal I  am  introducing  today.  A  year 
ago  I  had  the  rough  outlines  of  the  bill 
ready  and  I  had  a  draft  speech  prepared 
for  delivery  in  which  I  intended  to  men- 
tion this  plan,  after  a  fairly  detailed 
analysis  of  the  background  to  the  New 
Haven's  problems. 

However,  I  never  made  the  speech  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  it  seemed  at 
that  time  to  be  a  futile,  pointless  exer- 
cise to  come  out  in  public  and  advocate 
what  in  effect  would  be  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  railroad  passenger  service. 

No  one  seemed  to  be  too  interested  in 
such  a  radical  departure  from  traditional 
practice. 

This  year,  however,  I  believe  I  detect 
a  changed  attitude  among  my  colleagues 
and,  hopefully,  among  officials  in  the 
executive  branch. 

This  year,  starting  with  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
next  week,  perhaps  we  will  successfully 
thrash  out  and  resolve  the  question  of 
whether  this  assistance  is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility, a  Federal-State  one,  or 
purely  a  matter  for  the  States  to  under- 
take. 

My  position  is  clear  on  this  and  it  is 
reflected  in  my  bill. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  shoring  up  of 
the  coDMnuter  and  passenger  operations 


of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  should  be 
done  primarily  by  the  States  and  com- 
munities with  the  largest  stake  in  them. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  operations  of  the  New 
Haven  are  interstate  in  character  and 
therefore  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  interest  in,  a  responsibility  and  indeed 
a  duty  to  intervene  and  try  to  assist  in 
achieving  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  New  Haven  and  the  people  who  de- 
pend on  it  for  transportation  and  other 
services. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  too  that 
the  States  will  not  come  through  with 
enough  of  the  essential  financial  assist- 
ance in  time,  even  though  the  Dempsey- 
Rockefeller  agreement  offers  some  hope 
that  this  will  be  done. 

I  have  drafted  my  bill  purposely  to 
provide  two  basic  kinds  of  relief  for  the 
New  Haven: 

First.  Immediate  financial  assistance 
to  help  meet  the  present  emergency  situ- 
ation; up  to  $20  million  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  New  Haven,  for  operating  and 
modernization  expenses;  and 

Second.  Interim  assistance,  to  encour- 
age greater  State  and  local  efforts,  so 
that  we  can  maintain  and  improve  serv- 
ices pending  the  establishment  of  a  per-  • 
manent,  interstate  agency  or  some  other 
lasting  solution. 

I  do  not  consider  this  bill  to  be  a  solu- 
tion, even  a  partial  one,  to  the  New 
Haven's  problems.  It  is  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure, to  give  us  time  while  we  explore  the 
various  possibilities  for  setting  the  New 
Haven's  passenger  and  freight  services 
back  on  a  sound,  profitable  basis. 

Last  week,  in  a  brief  statement  on 
Judge  Anderson's  approval  of  the 
trustees'  wish  to  discontinue  commuter 
services,  I  stated: 

The  New  Haven  has  not  been  on  a  sound 
operating  and  financial  footing  for  30  or  40 
years.  It  has  been  a  poorly  run  railroad,  mis- 
managed by  a  succession  of  officials  during 
this  period  of  time. 

This  is  true.  There  has  consistently 
through  these  years  been  insufl5cient 
funds  made  available  for  the  important 
modernization  of  both  the  New  Haven's 
physical  plant  and  its  service  techniques. 

And  this  lack  of  fimds  has  been  even 
more  acute  during  the  past  10  years  when 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  lost  on 
passenger  services  and  these  losses  have 
demanded  an  almost  complete  deferral  of 
the  technological  and  marketing  ad- 
vances which  are  necessary  for  the  New 
Haven  or  any  other  railroad  to  keep 
abreast  of  national  and  sectional  trans- 
portation requirements. 

The  diversion  of  funds  into  a  losing 
passenger  service  has  caused  an  unfortu- 
nate deterioration  of  th,e  New  Haven's 
once  profitable  freight  business. 

In  1953,  for  example,  the  New  Haven's 
income  from  freight  was  $23.3  million. 
By  1961,  the  year  it  went  into  receiver- 
ship, the  New  Haven's  freight  deficit,  not 
income  mind  you  but  deficit,  was  $7.2 
million.  In  1964,  the  freight  deficit  was 
an  estimated  $5.9  million. 

I  am  trying  to  bring  out  these  points 
because  I  would  like  the  hearings  next 
week,  on  March  2  and  March  3,  to  cover 
the  whole  problem,  that  of  the  New 
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Haven's  place  in  New  England  as  a  pas- 
senger and  freight  carrier,  rather  than 
focus  merely  on  one  aspect  of  the  New 
Haven's  status,  the  more  dramatic  one  of 
how  to  assure  commuters  and  others  who 
travel  as  passengers  continued  service. 

I  will  close  now,  not  because  I  have 
covered  this  problem  and  the  main  fea- 
tures of  my  bill,  actually  I  have  only 
scratched  the  surface,  but  because  I 
intend  to  expand  on  these  points  during 
my  testimony  next  week  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee. 

I  hope  we  will  achieve  something  con- 
structive and  concrete  with  these  hear- 
ings and  with  the  discussions  and  ideas 
that  have  been  precipitated  by  the 
trustees'  desire  to  halt  commuter  and 
passenger  services. 

And  I  hope  this  constructive  and  con- 
crete action  will  be  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation, approved  by  the  Senate,  along  the 
lines  I  have  suggested  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1289)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  assist  common  carriers  of 
passengers  by  railroad  in  preserving  and 
improving  essential  passenger  train  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  Senator  Dodd  has  again  dem- 
onstrated his  continuing  concern  with 
the  problems  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 
His  bill  to  assist  hard-pressed  commuter 
operations  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  serious 
consideration  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  their  hearings  begiiming  March  2. 
Together  with  my  bill,  S.  325,  it  offers 
effective  short-range  financial  assistance 
to  the  New  Haven — and  to  the  growing 
number  of  other  commuter  lines  simi- 
larl>  beset  with  deficits,  ineflBclent  serv- 
ice, and  obsolete  equipment — until  the 
essential  long-range  solution  can  be  im- 
plemented. 

Senator  Dodd,  Governor  Dempsey,  and 
I  are  all  working  together  in  the  battle 
to  save  the  New  Haven. 


RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  DISPLACED  NA- 
TIONALS OP  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  certain  displaced  na- 
tionals of  the  Netherlands.  A  companion 
bill,  H.R.  423,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]. 

The  bill  authorizes,  over  a  3 -year  pe- 
riod, the  issuance  of  approximately 
10,000  special  nonquota  immigrant  visas 
to  Dutch  nationals  displaced  from  Indo- 
nesia and  West  New  Guinea  by  the  ex- 
treme nationalism  of  the  Sukarno  regime. 


Only  those  Dutch  refugees  residing  in 
continental  Netherlands  at  the  time  of 
the  bill's  enactment,  would  benefit  from 
this  legislation.  They  would  be  found 
eligible  for  issuance  of  immigrant  visas, 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  40,000  refugees 
remain  imsettled  in  the  Netherlands. 
They  include  some  2,500  persons  whose 
applications  for  admission  under  previ- 
ous legislation,  Public  Law  85-892  and 
Public  Law  86-648,  were  not  processed 
fully  before  the  acts  expired  on  June  30, 
1962.  They  also  include  persons  who  had 
not  reached  the  Netherlands  from  Indo- 
nesia before  enactment  of  the  previous 
legislation,  and  the  recent  arrivals  from 
New  Guinea. 

Several  thousand  Dutch-Indonesian 
refugees  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States  under  the  public  laws  just  men- 
tioned. Many  others  were  resettled  in 
Australia,  Canada,  and  countries  in  Latin 
America. 

Those  admitted  to  the  United  States 
have  adjusted  rapidly.  As  a  group  they 
were  proficient  in  English.  A  substan- 
tial number  possessed  skills  and  profes- 
sional abilities  urgently  needed  in  our 
society. 

Today  these  Dutch  nationals  are  prov- 
ing to  be  sturdy  members  of  their 
adopted  communities,  and  are  contribut- 
ing their  talents  unselfishly  to  our  econ- 
omy and  democratic  way  of  life. 
Certainly  it  is  true  of  those  who  came 
to  Michigan,  and  spokesmen  of  Amer- 
ica's volimtary  agencies  assure  us  this 
story  Is  repeated  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  need  only  refer  Senators  to  tes- 
timony before  a  House  subcommittee 
last  year  by  Mr.  Richard  P.  Smith,  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Reverend  John  W.  Schauer, 
director  of  Immigration  Services  for 
Church  World  Service.  Similar  infor- 
mation has  come  to  me  from  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Danhof,  stated  clerk  of  the  Christian 
Reformed  Church. 

The  earlier  resettlement  program  for 
Dutch-Indonesian  refugees  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  on  record.  The  program's 
success  is  a  tribute  to  the  fine  qualities 
of  the  refugees,  and  to  the  men  and 
women  who  directed  the  splendid  efforts 
of  America's  voluntary  agencies,  reli- 
gious bodies,  and  civic  organizations. 

Experience  would  indicate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  bill  I  offer  today  has  con- 
siderable merit  from  the  standpoint  of 
all  concerned,  including  that  of  the  in- 
terested governments,  but  especially  the 
refugees,  who  count  many  relatives  and 
friends  among  our  citizens.  I  hope  sin- 
cerely that  Congress  will  act  favorably 
on  this  bill. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
add  that  special  circumstances  prompt 
the  introduction  of  this  bill.  They  in- 
clude the  serious  doubt  that  the  subjects 
of  this  bill  would  benefit  under  the  refu- 
gee provisions  of  S.  500,  the  pending 
immigration  bill.  I  would  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  bill  I  offer  today,  and  other 
limited  bills  offered  by  my  colleagues,  do 
not  detract  from  continuing  efforts  to 
abolish  the  national  origins  quota  system 
of  selecting  immigrants.    This  objective 


is  of  major  and  overriding  importance, 
and  one  which,  hopefully,  will  be  at- 
tained in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  offer  today  lay  on 
the  desk  for  1  week  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
proprlatey  referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  1290)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain  displaced  nationals  of  the  Nether- 
lands, introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Conwnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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TAX  TREATMENT  OF  RECOVERIES 
OR  LOSSES  ARISING  FROM  EX- 
PROPRIATION, INTERVENTION. 
OR  CONFISCATION  OF  PROPER- 
llES  BY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  the  recovery  of  losses  arising 
from  expropriation,  intervention,  or  con- 
fiscation of  properties  by  governments  of 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  consists  en- 
tirely of  certain  provisions  of  H.R.  8050 
as  amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
September  28,  1964,  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress.  Congress  adjourned 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
considered H.R.  8050  as  amended.  The 
provisions  of  H.R.  8050  which  are  identi- 
cal in  this  bill  were  carefully  considered 
by  the  Treasury  Department  for  many 
months  and  it  had  no  objections  to  them 
in  the  form  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
my  vmderstanding  that  the  Treasury 
Department  continues  to  have  no  ob- 
jections to  these  provisions. 

At  the  present  time  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  at  sections  1331  through  1337 
provides  for  treatment  of  recoveries  of 
war  losses  incurred  in  World  War  n. 
The  proposed  bill  would  provide  similar 
treatment  for  recoveries  with  respect  to 
losses  which  arise  as  a  consequence  of 
expropriation,  intervention,  or  confisca- 
tion of  property  by  foreign  governments. 
Under  present  law  taxpayers  would  be 
required  to  compute  tax  on  recoveries  of 
foreign  expropriation  losses  in  accord- 
ance with  section  111  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Several  difficulties  have 
arisen  in  the  application  of  the  rules  set 
forth  in  this  section  as  applied  to  tax- 
payers engaged  in  foreign  operations. 

For  example,  they  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  initial  deduction 
of  the  losses  may  have  offset  income 
which,  in  any  event,  would  not  have 
been  taxed  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  tax  for  which  a  credit  could  have 
been  taken.  Further,  the  present  rules 
do  not  take  into  account  that  the  de- 
duction may  have  offset  income  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  taxed  at  a 
relatively  low  rate,  such  as  capital  gains. 
The  bill  meets  these  problems  by  de- 
veloping a  more  exact  measure  of  the 
tax  benefit  derived  from  the  initial  de- 
duction of  the  losses.    The  more  exact 


measure  does  take  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  presence  of  foreign  tax 
credit  and  differences  in  rates  at  which 
income  would  be  taxed. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  tax 
rates  to  be  used  in  taxing  these  recov- 
eries are  to  be  the  rates  in  effect  in  the 
year  of  recovery. 

Under  present  law  the  entire  tax  on  a 
recovery  must  be  paid  as  part  of  the  tax 
for  the  year  in  which  the  restoration  of 
the  loss  occurs.   Under  this  bill  provision 
is  made  for  payment  of  the  tax  on  re- 
coveries, in  hardship  situations,  in  10 
annual  equal  installments  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  4  percent.    There  is  a 
statutory  precedent  under  sections  6166 
and  6601(b)    of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  for  extension  of  time  for  payment 
of  tax  in  hardship  cases  and  for  applica- 
tion of  a  4-percent  interest  rate  in  such 
cases.    This  treatment  is  applicable  to 
the  estate  tax  where  a  large  part  of  the 
estate  consists  of  an  interest  in  a  closely 
held  business  so  that  a  hardship  would 
be  imposed  if  the  taxpayer  were  required 
to  dispose  of  part  or  all  of  the  business  in 
a  quick  sale  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to 
pay  the  tax. 

Similarly,  a  hardship  would  arise  in 
the  case  of  a  recovery  of  a  foreign  expro- 
priation loss  if  the  recovery  were  pri- 
marily either  in  the  form  of  long-term 
obligations  of  a  foreign  government  or  in 
the  form  of  the  expropriated  property  it- 
self. If  the  recovery  were  in  the  form 
of  long-term  obligations  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, it  is  anticipated  that  the  tax- 
payer might  be  unable  to  sell  such  obli- 
gations to  secure  funds  to  pay  the  tax. 
Should  the  recovery  be  in  the  form  of 
property,  the  taxpayer  would  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  using  available 
funds  to  rehabilitate  facilities  which 
might  be  in  a  rundown  condition. 

In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  tax- 
ing recoveries  with  respect  to  foreign  ex- 
propriation losses  where  the  benefit  from 
the  tax  deduction  was  received  by  a  cor- 
poration holding  stock  or  securities  of 
another  corporation  whose  property  was 
expropriated.  In  such  a  case,  tax  on 
the  recovery  must  be  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration holding  the  securities  if  it  re- 
ceived an  initial  benefit  from  the  loss. 

The  proposals  set  forth  in  this  bill  are 
reasonable  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
U.S.  revenue  will  be  decreased  in  a  sub- 
stantial amount. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1291)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  treatment  of  the  recovery  of  losses 
arising  from  expropriation,  intervention, 
or  confiscation  of  properties  by  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


ON  SAVING  OUR  SILVER  COINAGE 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  it  said  many  times  recently  that 
the  United  States  is  in  a  silver  crisis. 
This  is  no  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Put 
quite  simply,  the  crisis  is  this:  The  world 
uses  400  million  ounces  of  silver  per  year, 


250  million  of  it  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  world  produces  only  slightly  over 
200  million  ounces,  40  million  of  that  in 
the  United  States.  Thus,  this  country  is 
producing  only  17  percent  of  its  annual 
demand. 

While  such  a  situation  would  seem  to 
lead  to  spiraling  prices,  it  presently  does 
not.  because  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  selling 
off  its  silver  reserves  for  $1.29  an  ounce. 
As  a  result,  last  year,  between  January 
1964  and  January  1965,  the  Treasury's 
silver  stockpile  dwindled  from  1.53  bil- 
lion ounces  to  1.19  billion  ounces — a  loss 
of  340  million  ounces,  or  90  million 
ounces  more  than  we  used  in  the  United 
States  during  that  time,  and  nearly  9 
times  more  than  we  produced. 

Obviously,  the  price  of  silver  is  being 
held  at  an  artificially  low  level.  This  has 
two  effects. 

First.  It  deprives  silver  producers  of 
the  price  they  could  receive  in  an  unsup- 
pressed  market.  This  discourages  new 
exploration  which,  in  turn,  hinders  the 
expansion  of  silver  production,  so  clearly 
called  for. 

Second.  The  price  situation  encour- 
ages hoarding  and  speculation.  In  some 
places,  our  silver  dollars  are  already  be- 
ing melted  down.  Once  the  price  of 
silver  breaks  through  its  present  ceiling, 
when  the  Treasury's  stockpile  is  ex- 
hausted, our  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary 
coinage  will  be  melted  down  for  the  silver 
content. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  first  and  sec- 
ond effects  of  this  artificial  price  situa- 
tion work,  potentially,  at  cross  purposes. 
Any  solution  must  take  account  of  this 
fact,  and  must  cautiously  deal  with  all 
ramifications  of  this  delicate  dilemma. 
Certain  things  are  evident. 
First.  The  coinage   system  must  be 
changed  so  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
silver  in  any  coin  will  not  come  to  exceed 
the  face  value  of  the  coin  itself.    At  the 
same  time,  we  must  undertake  to  pre- 
serve a  precious  metal  coinage,  with  as 
much  silver  content  as  rising  market 
prices  will  permit.    Retaining  silver  in 
our  coins  befits  the  greatest  commercial 
Nation  of  the  world,  and  will  help  to 
guarantee  continuing  public  confidence 
in  our  money. 

Second.  Since  we  presently  pimip  more 
than  $3  billion  in  coins  through  vending 
machines  each  year,  any  change  in  silver 
content  should  guard  against  the  sud- 
den and  ruinous  obsolescence  of  these 
machines. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  stop 
supplying  one-half  of  the  silver  demand 
of  the  free  world  out  of  Treasury  stocks, 
so  that  the  silver  bullion  we  still  have 
left  will  remain  available  to  fill  our  fu- 
ture coinage  requirements. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  wish  to  introduce 
a  bill  which  would  help  in  solving  our 
problems.  It  was  first  introduced  in  the 
House  by  one  of  our  best  informed  Con- 
gressmen on  silver.  Representative 
Compton  I.  White,  of  Idaho's  First  Con- 
gressional District. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  reduction  of 
the  silver  content  in  coins.  The  silver 
dollar  could  be  reduced  from  371  grains 
to  a  minimum  of  120,  with  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  silver  content  of 
subsidiary  coins.  This  reduced  mlnim\im 


is  low  enough  to  insure  a  long-term  sup- 
ply of  Treasury  silver  for  minting  pur- 
poses, and  is  still  high  enough  to  allow 
vending  machines  to  operate  without 
substantial  change.  The  new  coins  would 
look,  sound,  and  perform  the  same  as  the 
coins  we  now  use. 

Naturally,  this  reduction  in  silver  con- 
tent requires  that  the  monetary  value 
of  silver  be  raised.  The  bill  would  set 
the  new  value  at  $4  per  fine  troy  ounce, 
when  demanded  as  redemption  for  sil- 
ver certificates  still  outstanding. 

Enactment  of  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
will  enable  us  to  i|:eserve  our  precious 
metal  coinage.  It  will  protect  against 
the  hoarding  and  melting  of  coins,  re- 
gardless of  such  increase  in  the  market 
price  of  silver  as  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

It  might  also  be  useful  to  specify  some 
of  the  things  the  bill  will  not  do. 

It  does  not  specify  which  alloy  will 
be  used  with  silver,  how  much  coins  will 
weigh,  or  how  they  shall  be  minted; 
therefore,  it  does  not  handcuff  the  Treas- 
tuy  Dspartment. 

It  does  not  solve  the  current  problem 
of  scarcity  of  our  subsidiary  coins.  This 
shortage  is  attributable  to  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  vending  machines 
and  the  popularity  of  coin  collecting  as  a 
hobby,  and  it  will  not  be  relieved  until 
the  mints  have  completed  their  planned 
expansion  and  the  needed  additional 
coins  have  been  put  into  circulation. 

Finally,  it  does  not  lessen  the  necessity 
for  S.  338,  recently  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Grxjening,  which  is  another  pro- 
posal I  cosponsor.  This  bill  would  allow 
an  income  tax  deduction,  as  a  business 
expense,  of  the  costs  of  new  exploration 
for  silver.  The  present  tax  law  obstructs 
exploration  at  the  very  time  that  it  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  The  need  for  this 
change  in  tax  treatment  remains  urgent. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Jordan]  I  send  to  the  desk  this  bill 
to  change  the  silver  content  of  our  coin- 
age. I  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table  for  1 
week  for  the  addition  of  cosponsors,  and 
that  it  thereafter  he  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1297)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  fix  the  silver 
content  of  certain  coins  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Church  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho) ,  wEis  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
as  Senator  from  the  leading  silver  pro- 
ducing State  in  the  United  States  I  am 
pleiised  to  join  with  Senator  Church,  of 
Idaho,  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  that  will  re- 
tain silver  as  an  integral  part  of  our  coin- 
age system  but  will  reduce  the  content 
of  sliver  in  certain  coins. 

This  bill  will  permit  transition  from 
our  present  coin  system  with  the  least 
possible  disruption.  It  wUl  extend  our 
present  silver  supply  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  because  it  will  be  possible 
to  mint  at  least  double  as  many  dimes, 
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quarter^,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  as  we 
now  do  with  the  same  amount  of  silver. 

When  our  silver  situation  has  been 
stabilized  coins  now  being  hoarded  will 
again  come  back  into  circulation  and 
will  be  recovered  by  the  Government  over 
a  period  of  years  through  banks,  coin 
machine  operators,  toll  road  collections, 
and  through  others  who  usually  take  in 
and  handle  large  numbers  of  coins. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  keep  silver 
In  our  coins.  If  we  should  go  entirely  to 
base  metal  coins  with  no  intrinsic  value 
there  would  be  a  wholesale  hoarding  of 
our  present  supply  of  silver  coins.  Our 
economy  would  be  seriously  and  abruptly 
disrupted.  Greshan's  law  states  that. 
"Bad  money  drives  out  good  money." 

Other  countries  of  the  world  have 
learned  that  silver  is  a  necessary  part 
of  their  subsidary  coinage  systems  and 
are  now  turning  to  a  silver-base  coin- 
age program.  Italy,  Prance,  Japan,  and 
West  Germany  are  the  most  notable  ex- 
amples. They  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  their  currency  systems.  They 
found  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
Rrst  and  Second  World  Wars  when  coin- 
age of  silver  was  eliminated  in  their 
countries  that  their  currency  suffered 
drastic  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  retain  suf- 
ficient silver  in  our  coins  so  there  will 
be  no  disruption  in  our  use  of  coin-oper- 
ated machines  and  facilities.  It  will 
tend  to  return  coins  now  hoarded.  It 
will  extend  our  supply  of  silver  and  it 
will  keep  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  coins 
which  will  keep  public  confidence  in  our 
monetary  system  at  a  high  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tresisury  Depart- 
ment is  now  making  a  complete  study  of 
our  silver  situation.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  bill  will  be  of  assistance  to  them  and 
that  we  will  study  it  carefully  in  the  Con- 
gress so  that  we  may  be  able  to  pass  silver 
legislation  that  will  forestall  any  crisis 
in  our  present  operations. 

I  have  some  editorials  from  the  pen  of 
R.  J.  Bruning  of  the  North  Idaho  Press, 
Wallace,  Idaho,  and  from  the  Spokes- 
man-Review and  Spokane  Daily  Chron- 
icle from  Spokane,  Wash. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From    the    Wallace    (Idaho)     North    Idaho 

Press,  Dec.  18. 1964] 

Stream  of  Thought 

(By  R.J.  Bruning) 

Earlier  t^is  year,  several  local  mining  com- 
Fkanles  malle^  to  their  stockholders  a  small 
pamphlet  urging  them  to  write  their  Con- 
gressmen, asking  them  to  keep  silver  in  our 
coinage  and  "not  to  trade  a  clink  for  a  clunk." 

The  point  was  that  there  are  suggestions 
the  clink  be  removed  from  our  coinage  by 
replacing  silver  coins  with  "clunkers"  made 
of  base  metal. 

The  current  issue  of  Look  magazine,  how- 
ever, declares:  "If  om-  rewed-up  economy 
Is  to  have  enough  coins  to  keep  Its  gears  well 
greased,  we  may  have  to  settle  for  chicken- 
feed  that  clunks  instead  of  clinks." 

Whether  it  was  coincidence  or  not.  we  are 
happy  that  Look  magazine  used  the  "clink- 
clunk"  phrasing;  especially  so  because  It  said 
"we  may  have  to  settle"  for  coins  that  clunk 
instead  of  cUnk. 


"We  may  have  to  settle"  is  the  key.  It  im- 
plies that  taking  silver  out  of  our  subsidiary 
coinage,  and  making  such  coins  out  of  base 
metal,  is  not  a  happy  solution  but  one  that 
may  be  forced  upon  xis. 

We  can  certainly  agree  that  such  a  course 
would  be  a  most  unhappy  solution. 

As  the  Look  article  points  out,  there  are 
emotional,  traditional,  and  practical  prob- 
lems Involved  In  switching  from  silver  to 
base  metal  in  our  coinage;  the  practical  prob- 
lems being  the  hoarding  of  silver  coins  such 
a  policy  would  induce  and  the  fact  that  vend- 
ing machines  wotild  not  accept  base  metal 
coins — and  vending  machines  did  more  than 
$3  billion  in  sales  last  year. 

But  brushing  aside  these  arguments.  Look 
concludes  there  probably  is  no  other  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  current  imbalance  be- 
tween silver  supply  and  silver  consumption 
than  to  remove  silver  from  our  subsidiary 
coinage. 

Look  magazine,  we  feel,  didn't  pursue  the 
alternatives  far  enough. 

Another  solution  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Elgin 
Groseclose,  a  noted  monetary  expert,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Conunittee  in  AprU,  1963.  Dr. 
Groseclose  is  with  the  firm  of  Groseclose, 
Williams  &  Associates  of  Washington,  D.C. 

He  proposes  doubling  the  value  of  all  sil- 
ver in  circulation. 

In  other  words,  a  dime  would  be  worth 
20  cents,  a  quarter  would  be  worth  50  cents, 
a  50-cent  piece  would  be  worth  a  dollar  and 
a  silver  dollar  would  be  worth  $2. 

This  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  coins  in  circulation,  helping 
solve  the  coinage  shortage;  it  would  bring 
hoarded  coins  out  of  hiding  and  into  circu- 
lation, and  because  such  coins  would  have  a 
legal  tender  value  in  excess  of  any  prospective 
market  value  it  would  keep  them  in  circula- 
tion until  mints  could  provide  a  substitute 
supply. 

Objections  to  this  proposal,  Dr.  Groseclose 
says,  are  largely  psychological — it  would  be  a 
shock  to  the  public  to  discover  the  magni- 
tude of  the  silver  crisis.  Another  objection 
is  the  windfall  profit  to  holders  of  such 
coins,  but  such  coins  are  widely  held  and  the 
profit  would  be  widely  distributed  and  not 
many  would  make  a  financial  killing. 

Admittedly,  there  would  be  confusion  the 
first  few  days  of  such  a  program,  getting  ac- 
customed to  counting  a  dime  as  20  cents,  a 
quarter  as  a  half  dollar,  and  so  on. 

But  this  confusion  would  be  insignificant 
compared  to  that  which  would  result  If  the 
Government  substituted  base  metal  coins 
for  silver  coins. 

Silver  coins  then  would  disappear  over- 
night. People  would  hold  them  because  of 
their  intrinsic  value,  and  the  coinage  short- 
age would  be  multiplied. 

Why  are  silver  coins  so  highly  prized? 

David  R.  Maxey.  senior  editor  of  Look, 
says:  "Silver  coins  seem,  somehow,  intrin- 
sically moral.  Their  sheen  liberates  the 
soul;  their  pleasant  weight  draws  down  the 
pocket  in  the  sweetest  burden  of  all.  A  sil- 
ver dollar  slapped  down  on  a  bar  reasserts 
virility.  In  a  church  collection  plate,  it  puts 
worldly  force  behind  'In  God  We  Trust.' 
Silver  coins  are — well,  American." 

Well  spoken,  Mr.  Maxey. 

It  is  the  best  argument  in  the  world  for 
not  trading  a  clink  for  a  clunk. 


[From    the    Wallace    (Idaho)    North    Idaho 

Press,  Jan.  4,  1965] 

Stre.'««   or  Thought 

(By  R.  J.  Bruning) 

Seemingly  well-planted  "leaks"  the  past 
few  days  give  an  Indication  of  what  kind  of 
silver  legislation  the  Treasxiry  will  propose 
to  Congress  within  the  next  2  months  or  so. 

An  Associated  Press  writer  Friday  said  a 
nonsilver  coin  has  been  designed  for  the 
Treasiu-y,   which,   apparently,   the  Treasury 


would  have  replace  the  silver  coins  that  now 
are  in  circulation. 

Sylvia  Porter,  a  syndicated  writer  on  mone- 
tary problems,  at  about  the  same  time  was 
saying  in  her  column  that  a  law  will  be 
passed  this  year  that  will  "drastically  reduce 
or  completely  eliminate"  the  silver  content 
of  our  subsidiary  coins. 

She  said  such  a  reconunendation  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  about  April  1. 

It  takes  no  soothsayer  to  say  that  the  silver 
content  of  subsidiary  coins  will  be  reduced. 
The  mining  Industry  agrees  that  some  such 
action  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  dwin- 
dling stocks  of  silver  remaining  in  the  U.S. 
Treasxiry  vaults. 

The  mining  industry  does  argue,  however, 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  eliminate  silver 
entirely  from  otu*  coinage  system,  for  two 
principal  reasons:  Base  metal  coins  have  no 
intrinsic  value  and  their  introduction  would 
lead  to  hoarding  of  present  silver  coins;  no 
satisfactory  base  metal  coin  has  been  foimd 
yet  that  will  operate  in  vending  machines. 

The  rash  of  stories  regarding  possible  new 
coinage  may  be  part  of  a  trial  balloon  pro- 
gram by  the  Treasury  to  determine  the  pub- 
lic's reaction  to  a  new  silver  program.  If  it 
is.  then  the  Treasury  should  be  careful  that 
the  writers  with  whom  it  plants  the  leaks 
get  their  facts  straight. 

The  Associated  Press  writer,  for  instance, 
said  that  if  a  nonsilver  coin  is  adopted-it  will 
free  "billions  of  ounces"  of  silver  for  indus- 
trial uses. 

Technically,  that  may  be  correct,  for  2  bil- 
lions would  be  "billions."  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  written  leads  the  reader  to  be- 
lieve it  would  be  several  times  2  billion. 

The  Treasury  now  has  1.2  billion  ounces 
of  sUver  remaining  in  its  vaults.  From  1934 
through  1962  the  Treasury  used  1,149.737.660 
otmces  of  silver  in  coinage.  Some  of  this 
represented  recolnage — worn  coins  that  were 
melted  down  and  recast  into  coins.  Prom 
1792  through  December  31,  1961,  the  value  of 
all  silver  coinage  minted  in  the  United  States 
was  $2,891,768,585.  There  are  now  an  esti- 
mated 13  billion  silver  coins  in  the  country, 
and  if  all  these  were  melted  down,  they 
would  not  add  up  to  any  large  nximber  of 
billions  of  ounces. 

The  same  writer  said  silver-producing 
States  are  "eager  to  keep  the  Treasury  as  a 
major  customer  for  silver." 

He  apparently  is  not  aware  that  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  was  repealed  in  1963,  and  that 
the  Treasury  no  longer  purchases  newly 
mined  domestic  silver,  and  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  for  several  years  preceding  repeal 
domestic  mines  sold  only  a  negligible  amount 
of  silver  to  the  Treasury.  Production  instead 
went  directly  to  industry. 

The  Treasury  now  is  permitted  to  sell  sil- 
ver to  any  customer — domestic  and  foreign, 
including  Communists — but  it  cannot  buy 
silver. 

Sylvia  Porter,  competent  as  she  is  on  mone- 
tary matters,  overlooks  Gresham's  law  in  her 
column  on  silver.  She  says  that  reduction 
or  elimination  of  silver  from  coinage  would 
mean  nothing  to  the  average  person. 

Gresham's  law  states  that  "bad  money 
drives  out  good  money."  In  other  words,  if 
nonsilver  money  were  introduced  the  sil- 
ver money — the  kind  that  has  an  Intrinsic 
value — would  be  hoarded  and  only  the  "bad" 
money,  the  base  metal  kind,  would  circulate. 

The  Nation  presently  is  concerned  about 
the  shortage  of  subsidiary  coins,  even  though 
there  are  an  estimated  13  billion  in  circula- 
tion. If  a  substantial  part  of  these  13  billion 
were  hoarded — as  they  would  be  if  nonsilver 
coins  were  introduced — the  coin  shortage 
would  be  multiplied  several  times. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Miss  Porter  for  one 
quotation  in  her  column.  She  quotes  Dr. 
Vladlmar  Claln-Stefanelli.  chief  coin  expert 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  as  saying:  "Sil- 
ver has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  civilization 
through  most  of  recorded  history.    But  now 
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the  time  has  come,  after  2.500  years,  to  set 
sentiment  aside  and  to  dose  out  the  career  of 

^"S  Miss  Porter  adds  that  after  172  years 
It  is  time  for  a  change  In  oxu:  sUver-coinage 

^^  Dr  Clain-StefanelU  says,  silver  has  been 
tised  as  money  for  more  than  2,500  years. 

We  might  add.  so  has  gold. 

And  so-called  sophisticated  experts  have 
said  we  do  not  need  gold  for  monetary  back- 
ing or  international  payments.  But  the 
countries  of  the  world  rapidly  are  learning 
they  must  depend  upon  gold,  and  Dr.  Franz 
Pick  noted  monetary  expert,  predicts  de- 
valuation by  all  major  western  nations,  in 
order  to  stretch  out  the  world's  gold  supplies. 

In  like  manner,  we  will  learn  we  also  need 
silver. 


[From  the  Spokesman-Review,  Jan.  3,  1965] 
Silver  op  Region  If  Gaining  Value 
One  of  the  exceptional  resources  of  the 
favored  Inland  Empire  consists  of  Its  de- 
posits of  nonferrous  metal,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  at  this  time  Is  silver. 

The  Interesting  thing  about  silver  is  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  it.  Apart  from 
coins,  which  the  mints  are  producing  on 
almost  an  around-the-clock  basis  to  try  to 
meet  requirements,  industrial  demand  for 
the  precious  metal  Is  now  vastly  greater  than 
ever  before. 

Many  of  the  exotic  new  products  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  electronic  and  space  Indvis- 
tries  are  heavy  users  of  silver.  Photography 
is  requiring  ever-increasing  amounts  of  the 
metal,  along  with  a  myriad  of  other 
products. 

Partly  because  of  its  monetary  aspect,  the 
price  of  silver  does  act  rise  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  In  its  demand.  The 
artificially  controlled  price,  however,  can  not 
forever  be  immune  to  the  requirements  for 
more  production.  A  higher  price  will  bring 
more  silver  ore  out  of  the  ground,  and  sooner 
or  later  a  higher  price  will  have  to  be  set. 

The  time  can  be  postponed  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  adjusting  coinage  policies  and  the 
silver  content  of  coins — even,  potentially,  to 
the  extreme  and  wholly  disadvantageous 
point  of  making  coins  entirely  out  of  base 
metals  or  other  materials.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Government  will  soon  do 
something  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
silver  being  consvuned  for  coinage.  Even 
so  the  essential  purposes  that  only  silver  can 
serve  will  keep  demand  high. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Midas 
hoard  of  this  precious  metal  secreted  by  na- 
ture in  the  mountains  of  the  Inland  Empire 
can  only  become  more  critically  important 
and  more  valuable.  The  Nation  and  the 
world  will  have  to  look  Increasingly  to  this 
area  to  supply  the  essential  metal,  and  that 
bodes  well  for  our  prosperity. 

[Prom  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle, 

Jan. 21. 1965] 

SILVER  Hoarders  Reported  Active 

New  York. — Silver  hoarders  and  specula- 
tors bought  heavily  in  the  last  4  months 
of  1964.  Handy  &  Harman  said  today  in  its 
review  of  the  year. 

The  company,  leading  refiner  and  fabrica- 
tor of  precious  meftals,  estimated  that  70 
million  ounces  of  silver — about  one-sixth  of 
world  supplies — were  in  speculative  holdings 
and  Inventory  buildups  last  year. 

It  was  the  first  year  since  1961  that  any 
silver  was  estimated  to  be  held  by  hoarders 
and  speculators. 

Handy  &  Harman  said  that  the  "rapid 
decline  in  U.S.  Treasury  stocks  during  1964 
created  the  widespread  belief  throughout 
world  markets  that  higher  prices  were  Im- 
minent." 

It  also  said  it  believes  the  price  of  $1,293 
an  ounce  will  be  maintained  by  the  VS. 
Treasury,  putting  a  ceiling  on  silver  prices. 


The  company  said  U.S.  Treasury  stocks 
declined  23  percent,  most  of  it  for  coinage 
but  more  than  a  third  in  sales  to  the  public 
at  the  $1,293  price  set  by  law. 

It  said  U.S.  industry  consumption  was  up 
11  percent  and  constimption  In  the  free 
world  outside  the  United  States  up  15  per- 
cent. 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II  lend- 
lease  shipments,  the  United  States  was  a 
net  exporter  of  silver.  Total  exports  were 
triple  the  1963  figure. 

Handy  &  Harman  repeated  its  view  that 
silver  should  be  eliminated  from  U.S.  coin- 
age over  a  period  of  years.  It  said  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  depletion,  Treasury  stocks 
would  lose  up  to  400  million  ounces  this 
year. 

The  Treasury  has  about  1.1  billion  ounces 
left  and  is  expected  to  recommend  congres- 
sional action  in  a  month  or  two  that  would 
reduce  or  eliminate  silver  in  coins. 


EXPERT  comments 

How  long  the  Treasury  maintsdns  the  price 
of  silver  at  $1,293  an  oimce  depends  upon 
how  fast  outstanding  silver  certificates  are 
redeemed,  an  authority  on  silver  said  here 
today. 

When  the  silver  certificates  are  out  of  cir- 
culation, the  Treasury  may  raise  Its  selling 
price  to  as  high  as  $1.38  an  ounce,  said  Rob- 
ert M.  Hardy.  Jr.,  president  of  Sunshine 
Mining  Co..  a  leading  silver  producer,  and 
chairman  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
Silver  Committee. 

That  Is  the  monetary  value  of  silver  coins 
now  in  circulation,  he  said,  and  the  Treasury 
would  be  forced  to  hold  the  price  at  that 
figure  until  new  coins  of  lesser  silver  con- 
tent could  be  substituted  for  them. 

If  the  price  were  allowed  to  rise  higher, 
he  said,  the  old  coins  might  be  melted  down 
for  their  silver  content. 

STAND  IS  OPPOSED 


Hardy  and  other  producers  oppose  the 
Handy  &  Harman  view  that  silver  should 
be  eliminated  from  US.  coinage.  They  con- 
tend silver  can  be  maintained  in  coinage  If 
the  silver  content  of  coins  is  reduced  to 
stretch  out  the  supply. 

"Nearly  everybody  admits  that  silver  Is  the 
best  metal  for  coinage,"  Hardy  said.  "Only 
five  metals — silver,  gold,  copper,  magnesium 
and  aluminum — have  the  electrical  conduc- 
tivity needed  by  vending  machines.  Magne- 
sium and  aluminum  are  too  light  in  weight, 
gold  Is  even  scarcer  than  sliver,  and  copper 
is  the  symbol  of  low-denomination  coins 
such  as  pennies. 

"Treasury  officials  are  experimenting  with 
a  cladding  process  which  would  retain  the 
present  90  percent  silver  content  on  the 
outside  of  new  silver  coins  while  permitting 
the  body  or  Inside  of  the  coins  to  be  made  of 
only  10  percent  sliver. 

"Reduction  of  the  size  of  silver  dollars  to 
slightly  larger  than  half  dollars  also  Is  being 
studied."  

COMPENSATION    TO    THE   VILLAGE 
OP  HIGHLAND  FALLS,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr,  Kennedy]  ,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  additional  payment  of  $40,000  to  the 
village  of  Higtiland  Falls,  N.Y.,  toward 
the  cost  of  a  water  filtration  plant  con- 
structed in  1954. 

This  bill  is  an  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  village  of  Highland  Falls. 
N.Y.,  which  has  faced  a  severe  shortage. 
This  situation  would  only  be  remedied 
by  construction  of  a  water  filtration 
plant.  This  bill  authorizes  an  additional 
payment  to  the  village  because  of  the 


increased  construction  costs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's proportionate  share  of  liability 
toward  the  plant.    The  reason  for  the 
construction  of  the  plant  was  that  Fed- 
eral activity  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy of  West  Point,  N.Y..  so  increased  the 
turbidity  of  the  water  supply  in  the  area 
that  filtration  facilities  were  necessary. 
Contribution  to  the  cost  of  this  con- 
struction  was  considered  by   the   80th 
Congress,  and  Public  Law  627,  approved 
June   12,   1948,  authorized  payment  of 
$85,000  to  the  village  of  Highland  Palls. 
After  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  627, 
land  was  conveyed  without  considera- 
tion to  the  village  of  Highland  Falls  for 
construction  of  a  water  filtration  plant, 
which   conveyance   was   authorized   by 
Public  Law  91,  82d  Congress,  approved 
July  30,  1951.    The  cost  of  construction, 
which    was    completed    in    April    1954. 
amounted   to   $250,000   which  included 
expenditures  for  legal  and  engineering 
work  in  the  amount  of  $25,000.    The  cost 
of  the  construction  of  the  plant  has  been 
considered  reasonable  in  view  of  the  rise 
in  costs.    The  plant  capacity  is  1,500,000 
gallons  per  day,  as  originally  planned  in 
1948,  with  no  added  improvements. 

Legislation  to  provide  Federal  com- 
pensation for  a  larger  amount  was  orig- 
inally introduced  in  the  83d  Congress, 
and  has  been  subsequently  introduced. 
The  original  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  86th  and  87th 
Congresses,  although  modified  in 
amount,  but  action  has  not  been  taken 
by  the  Senate. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  acted 
favorably  In  this  matter  to  dispose  of 
an  outstanding  obligation  which  has 
been  pending  too  long.  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  may  at  long  last  be  successful, 
as  a  matter  of  considerable  justice  is 
Involved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1298)  to  provide  for  an 
additional  payment  of  $40,000  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Highland  Falls,  N.Y.,  toward  the 
cost  of  the  water  filtration  plant  con- 
structed by  such  village,  introduced  by 
Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  38.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  SET  ASIDE 
FUNDS  FOR  RESEARCH  INTO 
SPINAL  CORD  INJURIES  AND  DIS- 
EASE (AMENDMENT  NO.  45) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  203)  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds 
for  research  into  spinal  cord  injuries  and 
diseases,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  PERMANENT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS 
TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent   Subcommittee    on    Investigations 
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may  have  until  Friday,  March  5, 1965,  In 
which  to  file  Its  report  on  narcotics  and 
crime. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


February  25,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 5(b)  (3)  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  requires  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  file  its  report  on 
the  President's  Economic  Report  by 
March  1.  This  year  the  Congress  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  3  extending  the 
date  of  transmission  of  the  President's 
1965  Economic  Report  from  January  20 
to  January  28.  Because  of  this  late  filing 
of  the  Economic  Report  our  committee 
was  not  able  to  hold  hearings  and  pre- 
pare its  own  report  in  time  to  meet  the 
deadline  of  March  1. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  be  permitted 
to  file  its  report  by  March  17,  instead  of 
March  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
LIE  ON  THE  DESK  FOR  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  I  introduced  S.  1203,  providing 
for  deductibility  of  certain  expenses  of 
teachers  in  advancing  their  professional 
education.  At  that  time  I  requested  that 
the  bill  remain  on  the  table  until  the  close 
of  business  on  February  26. 

Because  of  the  considerable  interest 
which  has  been  expressed,  and  because 
I  believe  some  Members  who  might  de- 
sire to  cosponsor  may  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  appear  on  the  bill  at  its  first  print- 
ing, I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  may  be  extended  1  week,  until 
the  close  of  business  on  March  5. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

AND  RESOLUTIONS 
^-  Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1091)  to  provide 
.a  program  of  marine  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  introduced  by 
me,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  1  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1126)  to  amend 
the  emergency  loan  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  subtitle  C  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 


istration Act  of  1961  to  authorize  such 
loans  in  areas  where  credit  Is  not  other- 
wise available  because  of  serious  eco- 
nomic conditions  for  farmers  or  ranchers 
which  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
S.  93,  a  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  August  22,  1949 — 63  Stat.  623; 
20  U.S.C.  53a — to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  purchase  of  reprints  from  technical 
journals,  and  so  forth,  and  S.  94  a  bill 
to  amend  Public  Law  722  of  the  79th 
Congress,  and  Public  Law  85-935,  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Air  Museum,  and  that 
his  name  be  added  at  the  next  printing  of 
these  bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  55)  to 
amend  rule  XXV,  to  create  a  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  request  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  bill,  S.  1124,  to  ex- 
tend child's  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity to  the  age  of  22  so  long  as  the  child 
is  attending  school,  so  that  his  name 
may  appear  on  the  next  printing  of  the 
bUl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  9)  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  induction 
period. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  13)  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
on  increasing  the  authorized  bed  capac- 
ity for  all  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  Its 
next  reprinting  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  598.  a  bill  to 
give  producers  100  percent  of  parity  re- 
turn from  domestic  food  wheat. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HUMANE  ANIMAL  CARE  ACT  OP 
1965— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORa 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  10.  1965.  the  names 
of  Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Morse  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1087)  to  authorize  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
establish  minimum  standards  for  the 
himiane  care  and  treatment  of  animals 
used  in  research,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Neuberger  on  February  10,  1965. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS   ON  INDIAN 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  I  should  like 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  scheduled  a  hearing  for 
Monday,  March  8,  1965,  at  10  a.m.,  room 
3110  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
general  subject ,  of  Indian  claims.  At 
that  time  we  shall  hear  from  represent- 
atives of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
progress  being  made  in  adjudicating  the 
many  claims  filed  by  tribes  in  accordance 
with  the   1946  Claims  Act. 

The  Claims  Commission  is  scheduled 
to  terminate  on  April  10,  1967.  I  think 
It  Is  certain  that  many  pending  cases 
cannot  be  completed  by  that  date.  We 
hope  to  learn  what  has  been  done  to 
date,  the  number  of  dockets  still  to  be 
heard,  and  means  by  which  the  whole 
process  may  be  speeded  up. 

Our  concern  in  this  matter  stems  from 
an  interest  In  seeing  these  cases  adjudi- 
cated and  awards  paid  out  to  tribes  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  HEAR- 
INGS—MARCH 9 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  start  hear- 
ings on  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem on  Tuesday,  March  9. 

No  more  serious  problem  has  con- 
fronted the  financial  world  in  recent 
years  than  our  balance-of-payments 
situation — our  continuing  deficits  in  our 
balance  of  payments  and  the  resulting 
gold  outflow  which  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  amend  our  gold-reserve  require- 
ments. 

This  is  a  problem  which  has  been 
studied  many  times  by  many  people.  But 
we  have  not  solved  it.  We  must  solve  it 
and  solve  it  promptly.  And  the  present 
Is  the  time  to  solve  it  while  we  have  the 
world's  largest  stock  of  gold  and  a  pros- 
perous economy,  with  the  world's  largest 
production  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
commodities. 

When  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee was  considering  the  administra- 
tion's gold-reserve  requirements  bill, 
there  was  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
bill  itself  did  not  solve  the  underly- 
ing problem — the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  The  bill  merely  gave  time  to 
the  Government  to  solve  the  problem  In 
an  orderly  and  responsible  way.    There 
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was  I  think,  imlversal  agreement  on  this 
same  point  when  the  Senate  discussed 
the  bill.  There  was,  I  think,  imlversal 
agreement  that  we  must  devote  our  at- 
tention to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  at  once  and  that  we  must  not 
relax  our  efforts  just  because  the  gold- 
reserve  requirements  bill  was  overwhelm- 
ingly passed. 

Beginning  Tuesday.  March  9,  we  ex- 
pect to  hear  the  administration  position 
on  the  subject  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  expect  to  have  as  witnesses 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Commerce  Department,  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  At  later  hear- 
ings, we  expect  to  hew  from  representa- 
tives of  major  industry  groups,  from  in- 
dividual businesses,  and  from  economists 
and  others  with  a  special  knowledge  or 
Interest  in  the  field. 

We  shall,  of  course,  explore  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  the  suggestions  he 
has  made  to  solve  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  We  shall  also  explore 
any  other  possible  avenues  which  may  be 
suggested  in  addition  to  those  suggested 
by  the  President. 

While  the  hearings  will  be  held  before 
the  International  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee, all  members  of  the  full  committee 
are  being  invited  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate.          

DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
JAMES  P.  KEM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  yesterday  of  Senator  James  P. 
Kem,  my  predecessor  in  the  Senate,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  Hospital  at 
Charlottesville,  after  an  illness  of  many 
months. 

Senator  Kem.  in  his  first  race  for  po- 
litical office,  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
from  Missouri  in  1948  and  served  6  years. 
During  that  time  he  established  a  repu- 
tation as  a  relentless  opponent  of  many 
Government  programs.  He  was  a  man 
of  conviction,  strong  in  his  beliefs,  out- 
spoken in  his  opinions,  vigorous  in  de- 
bate, an  indefatigable  campaigner,  a 
tough  opponent. 

Although  at  times  one  might  have 
thought  him  wrong  in  his  votes  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  no  one  ever  ques- 
tioned Senator  Kern's  patriotism  or  love 
of  country,  and  no  one  ever  could. 

Mrs.  Symington  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  gracious  wife 
and  to  his  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  reporting  the  sad  news  of  Senator 
Kem's  death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ex-Senator  J.  P.  Kb3K  Dies;  Noted  as  New 
Deal  Foe 

Former  Senator  James  Preston  Kem.  Re- 
publican, of  Missouri.  74.  died  yesterday  In 
the  University  of  Virginia  Hospital  after  a 
long  illness. 

A  resident  of  Fauquier  County.  Va.,  since 
he  retired  from  a  Washington  law  practice 
8  years  ago,  Mr.  Kem  had  been  in  ill  health 


since  he  was  Injured  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent last  July.  He  reentered  the  hospital 
3  weeks  ago. 

A  conservative  Republican  who  won  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  in  1946  by  fighting  the 
Pendergast  machine  and  the  New  Deal,  he 
served  one  term. 

Mr.  Kem  didn't  enter  politics  until  1943, 
when  he  became  Jackson  County  (Mo.)  Re- 
publican chairman.  His  campaign  for  the 
Senate  was  his  first  try  for  public  ofiBce  and 
he  plunged  Into  It  with  zest. 

During  a  6-week  stvimplng  tour  in  1946,  he 
frequently  told  the  driver  of  his  car  to  stop 
several  miles  from  rallies  at  which  he  was 
scheduled  to  speak.  With  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Mary  Elizabeth  Carroll,  of  Louisville,  he 
then  walked  the  rest  of  the  way.  Many  a  lo- 
cal GOP  chEdrman  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  Kems  were  "down  the  road  a  ways, 
walking  in." 

His  Senate  service  was  punctuated  by  pub- 
lic feuds  with  former  Agriculture  Secretary 
Charles  P.  Brannan,  who  accused  Senator 
Kem  of  voting  "against  the  farmers"  when- 
ever there  was  a  conflict  between  farmers  and 
the  private  p>ower  industry. 

Before  his  election,  he  represented  various 
oil  Interests,  and  after  his  defeat,  he  was  a 
registered  lobbyist  for  sugar  and  felt  indus- 
tries. 

Born  in  Macon,  Mo.,  son  of  a  merchant  and 
a  teacher,  Senator  Kem  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Law- 
yers Association  of  Kansas  City. 
He  was  an  infantry  veteran  of  World  Vfax  I. 
A  gentleman  farmer  who  didn't  smoke  and 
drank  nothing  stronger  than  light  wines, 
he  enjoyed  quoting  the  father  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Thomas  Jefferson,  whenever  the 
occasion  arose.  A  friend  once  remarked  that 
Senator  Kem  "probably  has  more  books  on 
Jefferson  than  any  Democrat  in  the  State  of 
Missouri." 

The  Senator  saw  no  contradiction  in  con- 
sidering Jefferson  "one  of  the  four  greatest 
men  on  the  American  continent."  He  said 
he  firmly  agreed  with  the  third  President's 
teaching  of  "State's  rights  and  economy  and 
simplicity  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government." 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Virginlus  R.  Shackelford,  Jr.,  Orange, 
Va.,  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Knapp,  New  York  City. 
Services  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Friday  In  Em- 
manuel Episcopal  Church.  Mlddleburg,  Va.. 
with  burial  in  Mlddleburg  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning's  newspapers  report  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  James  P.  Kem  of  Mis- 
souri. Senator  Kem  had  been  in  poor 
health  since  last  July  when  he  was  in- 
jured in  an  automobile  accident.  Three 
weeks  ago  he  reentered  the  hospital  from 
his  home  near  Mlddleburg,  Va.,  where  he 
had  lived  since  retiring  from  a  Wash- 
ington law  practice  8  years  ago. 

Jim  Kem  served  one  term  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  1947  to  1953,  having  been 
elected  to  this  body  in  his  first  attempt 
for  public  ofiBce.  He  was  a  hard-working 
and  conscientious  Senator  who  was  well 
informed  about  all  proposed  legislation 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  was 
a  conservative  in  outlook  and  a  vigorous 
advocate  of  his  point  of  view  in  debate. 
No  one  ever  doubted  where  Senator  Kem 
stood  on  an  issue.  He  expressed  himself 
clearly  and  his  discussions  were  to  the 
point.  He  was  a  frequent  critic  of  for- 
eign aid,  and  on  domestic  issues  opposed 
the  expansion  of  Federal  power.  He  be- 
lieved very  strongly  that  government 
should  be  kept  as  close  to  home  as  pos- 


sible, and  thus  spoke  out  against  what 
he  regarded  as  efforts  to  downgrade  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  make  them 
more  dependent  on  Washington. 

Although  Senator  Kem  was  firm  in  his 
views,  he  was  a  pleasant  and  affable  col- 
league who  had  many  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  As  one  who  became 
a  friend  of  his  and  who  visited  at  his 
home  and  came  to  know  his  wife  and 
children,  I  shall  miss  Jim  Kem.  I  valued 
his  friendship  and  our  associations,  and 
I  look  forward  to  continued  association 
with  members  of  the  Kem  family.  Mrs. 
Saltonstall  joins  me  in  sending  our  deep 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kem  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  noted  with  great  sadness  the  recent 
death  of  former  Missouri  Senator  James 
P.  Kem. 

In  his  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Mr. 
Kem  represented  Missouri  with  ability 
and  distinction. 

A  native  of  Macon,  Mo.,  Senator  Kem 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
served  his  country  with  honor  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  infantry  in  World  War  I,  and 
made  an  outstanding  record  as  a  highly 
successful  lawyer  in  Missouri. 

Widely  respected  and  admired  in  his 
native  State,  Senator  Kem's  passing 
brings  grief  to  many  Missourians,  and  a 
sense  of  great  personal  loss  to  his  many 
friends  everywhere. 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  I  join  in 
paying  respect  to  the  late  Senator  James 
P.  Kem,  a  distinguished  Missourian,  and 
an  able  American. 


COMMON  MARKET  THREAT  TO  AG- 
RICULTURAL EXPORT  MARKET 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
protectist  attitude  being  adopted  by  the 
nations  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, the  Common  Market,  poses  a 
very  serious  threat  to  our  agricultural 
export  market. 

It  is  indeed  a  major  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  achieving  amicable  and 
mutually  beneficial  trade  agreements  in 
the  Kennedy  round  of  the  GATT  ne- 
gotiations now  underway. 

We  already  have  seen  what  happened 
to  our  poultry  market  in  the  six  Common 
Market  countries,  especially  in  West 
Germany,  because  of  restrictive  tariffs. 
There  understandably  is  increasing  fear 
that  further  steps  may  be  taken  to  freeze 
out  other  agricultural  commodities,  such 
as  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  peanuts. 
Unfortunately,  recent  actions  of  the 
Common  Market  point  ominously  in  the 
direction  of  additional  tariff  barriers 
against  our  agricultural  imports. 

The  importance  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket to  the  United  States  as  a  buyer  for 
our  agricultural  products  cannot  be  over- 
stated. The  United  States  currently  ex- 
ports about  $1.2  billion  worth  of  farm 
products  to  the  Common  Market  for 
cash.  This  accounts  for  approximately 
one-third  of  our  total  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

If  the  Common  Market  closes  its  doors 
to  U.S.  agriculture,  it  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous blow  to  our  trade  economy,  and  of 
course    would    further    aggravate    the 
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balance-of -payments  problem,  which  al- 
ready has  reached  a  critical  stage. 

The  United  States  and  our  trade  ne- 
gotiators must  exert  every  effort  to  hold 
on  to  Common  Market  access  for  our 
agricultural  products.  If  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, we  must  work  diligently  to  in- 
crease this  market  even  more.  As  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 1  am  in  frequent 
contact  with  our  chief  negotiator,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State,  Christian  Herter. 

I  have  repeatedly  insisted  that  our 
agricultural  commodities  not  be  sub- 
ordinated to  industrial  products  in  the 
current  trade  talks,  and  I  have  been 
assured  that  they  will  not  be  relegated 
to  secondary  importance.  I  am  told  that 
everything  possible  will  be  done  to  keep 
trade  lanes  open  to  the  Common  Market 
for  our  farm  products,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  efforts  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  there  apjIJ^ared  in  the 
February  1965  issue  of  Banking  maga- 
zine, the  journal  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  an  excellent  article 
appraising  the  threat  of  the  Common 
Market  to  U.S.  farm  exports,  which  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXTROPEAN      TaRUT      POLICIES     THREATEN     U.S. 

Farm  Exports 
(By  Fred  Bailey.  Jr.) 

Just  a  little  more  than  2  years  ago,  U.S. 
poultrymcn  were  gleefully  banking  profits 
from  a  brisk  $38  million  a  year  btislness  they 
had  built  sellinp  broilers  to  the  six  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, also  known  as  the  Common  Market. 
Today,  the  number  of  broilers  the  Common 
Market  buys  from  the  United  States  has 
plunged  to  less  than  a  third  Its  former  level. 

But  even  In  1962  as  the  United  States  was 
edging  toward  the  brink  of  a  tariff  war  over 
chickens,  farm  groups  and  Federal  oiflclals 
were  looking  far  beyond  the  henhouse.  A 
larger  concern,  scarcely  hidden  even  then, 
were  the  signals  that  similar  fates  might 
await  other  commodities  In  the  $1.2  billion 
a  year  bundle  of  farm  products  being  sold 
for  dollars  to  the  increasing  affluent  popula- 
tion of  the  Common  Market.  There  is 
mounting  evidence  that  such  premonitions 
were  well  founded. 

Latest  item  which  It's  feared  the  Common 
Market  may  have  in  mind  crossing  off  Its 
annual  U.S.  shopping  list  is  about  $400  mil- 
lion worth  of  grain  that,  to  date,  has  helped 
to  support  an  expanding  Exunpean  livestock 
Industry.  The  EEC  aim.  if  current  signs  are 
correctly  read,  is  self-sufflclency.  The 
method  is  protectionism. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  policy.  If  not 
reshaped  by  pressure  from  US.  negotiators 
headed  by  former  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
tian Herter.  would  be  bad  news  for  American 
agriculture.  And,  Indeed,  bad  news  for  the 
Nation.  US.  farmers,  equipped  with  a  pro- 
duction plant,  the  outpourings  from  which 
far  exceed  domestic  demand,  are  increasingly 
dependent  on  export  outlets  for  their  prod* 
uce.  Substantial  loss  of  a  $400  million 
market  would  come  as  a  severe  jolt. 

Neither,  ofUclals  here  fret,  can  the  roughly 
$800  million  of  other  farm  goods  presently 
exported  to  the  Common  Market  be  con- 
sidered entirely  safe  if.  In  fact,  the  Market 
members  are  bent  on  carrying  out  a  pro- 
tectionist trade  policy.  Among  the  products 
Involved:  Soybeans  and  tobacco. 


THE  HEAT  13  ON 

While  concern  over  Common  Market  trade 
policies  has  alternately  smoldered  and 
erupted  for  a  period  of  some  4  years,  the 
heat  of  the  argument  has  probably  never 
been  hotter  than  It  Is  right  now. 

Rei\son:  The  recent  announcement  that 
after  a  bitter  and  lengthy  debate  which  at 
times  threatened  even  to  crumble  the  entire 
EEC  alliance,  agreement  had  at  last  been 
reached  on  a  series  of  uniform  prices  for 
grain.  The  prices — which  are  expected  to 
mean  an  on-farm  average  of  $2.60  to  $2.70  a 
bushel  for  wheat  and  $1.80  to  $1.85  a  bushel 
for  barley — are  to  become  effective  in  all 
Common  Market  countries  2  years  hence. 

The  uniform  price  agreement  was  no  small 
political  accomplishment.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  problem  of  soft  wheat.  In  West 
Germany,  the  average  producer  price  of  this 
major  bread  grain  has  been  $3.00  per  bi:ishel. 
And  German  politicians,  mlndfxil  of  the  farm 
vote  In  upcoming  elections,  were  under- 
standably reluctant  to  sharply  lower  this 
price. 

French  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
accustomed  to  far  lower  prices,  an  average 
of  only  $2.20  per  bushel.  For  fear  of  spark- 
ing a  new  flareup  of  Inflation,  the  Govern- 
ment stood  adamant  against  a  price  hike  to 
the  levels  enjoyed  by  German  farmers. 
Feed  grains  were  caught  In  comparable 
conflict. 

The  significance  of  the  newly  agreed  to 
uniform  prices  lies  less  In  the  fact  that  they 
are  below  the  German  levels  than  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  above  the  existing 
French  levels.  For  it  is  in  France,  more 
so  than  any  other  Common  Market  coimtry, 
that  there  Is  a  sizable  potential  for  further 
production  Increases. 

French  grain  jrtelds,  for  example,  lag  be- 
hind those  of  other  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  But,  spurred  by  the  promise  of 
higher  prices.  It's  predicted  that  the  eflBclency 
gap  could  quickly  be  closed.  If  so.  France — 
which  Is  already  a  net  exporter  of  grains — 
could  move  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
Common  Market  grain  needs  filled,  up  to 
now,  by  the  United  States. 

VARIABLE     IMPORT     DUTY 

Particularly  Irksome  to  the  United  States 
Is  a  so-called  "variable  Import  levy."  This  Is 
a  duty  equal  always  to  the  difference  between 
the  going  w-jrld  price  and  the  EEC's  mini- 
mum import  price.  For  example,  if  the 
United  States  Is  able  to  deliver  barley  to  a 
Common  Market  port  for,  say  $1.20  a  bushel 
and  the  minimum  import  price  Is  roughly 
$2  a  bushel,  the  variable  levy  will  be  80  cents. 
The  result,  by  Intent,  Is  to  shield  Common 
Market  members  from  outside  price  competi- 
tion from  more  eCaclent  nations. 

U.S.  reaction  to  the  announcement  of  uni- 
form target  prices  for  grain,  while  officially 
cautious,  is  summed  up  by  Raymond  loanes. 
Administrator  of  USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service : 

"This  decision,"  Mr.  loanes  predicts,  "is  one 
which  will  unquestionably  encourage  greater 
grain  production  In  the  EEC  and  thereby 
curtaU  Imports  of  grain  from  outside  coun- 
tries. It  is  therefore  of  extreme  Importance 
that  we  develop  market  access  arrangements 
during  the  current  negotiations." 

PROTECTIONIST    TRADE     BLOC 

Still  another  concern  in  the  current  con- 
troversy over  the  Common  Market  Is  the  po- 
tential impact  as  the  EEC  extends  beyond  its 
present  six-member  allnement.  Already,  for 
example,  an  associate  status  exists  with  both 
Turkey  and  Greece.  Designed  to  provide  fa- 
vored treatment  for  Common  Market  Indus- 
trial exports,  the  agreement  Is  equally  likely 
to  arm  Turkey  and  Greece  with  advantage." — 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States — in  sales 
of  tobacco  to  the  EEC. 

Also  known  to  be  in  the  works  is  a  similar 
arrangement  with  Nigeria — a  major  producer 


of  peanuts.  Peanuts  are  highly  competitive 
with  soybeans  which  the  United  States  now 
exports  In  large  quantity  to  the  Common 
Market. 

What  does  It  all  add  up  to?  The  real 
danger  In  the  situation,  U.S.  farm  officials 
fear.  Is  the  creation  of  the  EEC  as  a  farflung 
protectionist  trade  bloc  which  would  almost 
certainly  result  In  more  restrictive,  rather 
than  freerer,  world  trade.  And  this,  it's  In- 
sisted, would  be  In  the  long-run  Interest  of 
neither  the  United  States  or  the  Common 
Market. 

To  prevent  such  a  development  is  clearly 
the  goal  of  U.S.  strategy  In  the  so-called 
Kennedy  round  of  GATT  negotiations  now 
underway.  It  Is  equally  clearly  U.S.  farmers' 
only  remaining  hope  for  averting  a  poten- 
tially large  loss  of  essential  export  markets. 
How  farmers  fare  In  this  multibllllon-doUar 
international  poker  game  may  well  hinge  on 
how  expertly  Washington  plays  Its  hand. 

To  date,  however,  negotiations  have  not 
yet  progressed  even  to  the  stage  where  there 
Is  agreement  as  to  what  is  negotiable.  Min- 
isters of  the  Common  Market  would  prefer  to 
dicker  on  the  subject  of  price.  The  United 
States  wants  to  talk  in  terms  of  guaranteed 
market  access. 

EEC    CONCESSIONS 

Presumably,  the  kind  of  "concessions"  the 
EEC  has  In  mind  would  Involve  freezing  its 
uniform  prices  at  the  presently  announced 
level,  at  least  for  some  stipulated  period  of 
time.  This,  it's  argued,  would  assure  the 
United  States  that  the  EEC  would  not  fur- 
ther boost  Incentives  to  Common  Market 
farmers  to  expand  farm  production  and 
thereby  move  nearer  self-sufficiency. 

The  EEC  stand  reflects  In  large  measure  a 
conviction  that  the  United  States  Is  unduly 
alarmed  over  Common  Market  developments, 
and  that  the  threat  to  U.S.  exports  is  more 
Imagined  than  real. 

But  Washington  doesn't  see  It  that  way. 
"If  this  is  the  case,"  declares  Mr.  loanes, 
"then  the  Common  Market  has  nothing  to 
lose  by  granting  reasonable  guarantees  of 
continued  market  access  for  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts." This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion. 

Whether  the  U.S.  position  will  finally  pre- 
vail depends  largely  on  two  things: 

First,  the  extent  to  which  the  Common 
Market  Is  willing  to  concede  In  matters  of 
agriculture  In  order  to  win  for  its  booming 
industry  a  bigger  slice  of  the  rich  U.S.  con- 
sumer market.  "European  Industrialists." 
Mr.  loanes  predicts,  "will  be  our  most  im- 
portant ally  In  arguing  for  trade  liberaliza- 
tion." 

Second,  U.S.  success  depends,  too,  on  Wash- 
ington's determination  to  withstand  pres- 
sures from  certain  segments  of  American  In- 
dustry: pressures,  that  Is,  to  subordinate 
farm  exports  If  necessary  to  accomplish 
quick  settlement  of  industrial  trade  liberali- 
zation. 

Indeed,  a  nagging  fear  that  agriculture  may 
be  "sold  out"  at  the  bargaining  table  is  the 
chief  worry  of  a  so  far  small  but  audible 
group  of  administration  critics.  In  support 
of  their  concern,  they  charge  that  the  United 
States  has  already  backed  down  from  its 
tough-line  pledge  that  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial trade  would  be  negotiated  only  as  a 
single  package,  not  separately.  Late  last 
year,  U.S.  negotiators  In  Geneva  agreed  to 
temporarily  table  topics  of  agricultural  trade 
and  to  take  up  Industrial  trade  differences. 

"It's  a  change  In  tactics  rather  than  sub- 
stance," officials  here  retort.  What's  more. 
It's  added,  the  U.S.  position  is  the  same  as 
before:  No  trade  agreement  will  be  concluded 
that  does  not  Include  concessions  for  U.S. 
agriculture.     "That's  definite." 

On  at  least  one  often -asked  question — 
Washington's  timetable  for  achieving  bar- 
gaining table  victory — negotiators  are  both 
officially  and  unofficially  mum.     "If  you  have 


a  deadline  and  the  other  fellow  doesnt,"  In- 
sists Mr.  loanes,  "you  always  lose." 

Despite  the  earlier  analogy  of  an  Inter- 
national poker  game  for  high  stakes.  It's 
fervently  contended  here  that  If  more  liberal 
trade  can  be  won,  then  everyone  Is  a  winner. 
American  farmers  have  plenty  of  reason  to 
hope  so:  It's  their  chips. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  read  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 24  exactly  what  we  have  had  rea- 
son to  expect  during  the  recent  weeks, 
one  of  South  Vietnam's  Buddhist  lead- 
ers, Thich  Tam  Chau,  told  a  gathering, 
"You  cannot  win  the  war  through  fight- 
ing Killing  Vietcong  guerrillas  was  the 
same  as  killing  brothers."  This,  of 
course,  will  probably  be  followed  by  state- 
ments of  other  Buddhist  leaders  in  power 
in  South  Vietnam  and  then  probably 
by  some  of  the  ambitious  generals  who 
have  banished  the  former  strong  man, 
Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  that  they  seek  an 
end  to  "civil  war"  and  "Americans  go 
home." 

Today.  Mr.  President,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  South  Vietnam  annoimced  that 
his  nation  should  not  continue  the  con- 
flict and  he  sought  peace  with  honor  for 
South  Vietnam.  This  according  to  the 
7:30  o'clock  radio  report. 

Do  we  have  a  duty  to  send  our  armed 
forces  into  the  jungles  to  maintain  free- 
dom for  some  8  million  people  who  do  not 
have  the  will  to  preserve  freedom  for 
themselves? 

Do  we  Americans  have  a  mandate  from 
Almighty  God  to  police  the  world? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  conflict  was 
raging  in  South  Korea  and  American 
lives  were  being  lost,  this  was  derisively 
termed  "Truman's  war"  by  some  per- 
sons. In  1954  we  became  involved  in 
South  Vietnam.  Oiu-  Commander  in 
Chief  sent  in  fighting  men  of  our  armed 
services.  General  Elsenhower  was  Presi- 
dent then.  You  remember  early  in  1954 
Vice  President  Nixon  announced  that 
President  Eisenhower  was  planning  to 
send  our  ground  forces  into  Indochina 
and  following  that  after  a  period  of 
vacillation  a  few  hundred  soldiers  were 
sent  there.  1 

Nixon  is  still  a  war  hawk.  Both  he 
and  former  presidential  candidate  Barry 
Goldwater  are  urging  that  we  bomb 
Hanoi.  In  1954.  foUowing  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  which  apparently 
somewhat  vexed  the  then  President, 
President  Eisenhower  then  modified  his 
position  somewhat  and  plans  were  tem- 
porarily postponed  to  send  in  some 
thousands  of  soldiers. 

In  1954  and  the  following  years  under 
President  Eisenhower  an  increasing 
number  of  men  of  our  Air  Forces  and 
ground  forces  went  into  South  Vietnam, 
then  a  part  of  Indochina.  They  were 
termed  military  advisers.  By  1961  when 
President  Eisenhower  left  the  White 
House  we  were  committed  with  our 
Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam,  a 
country  where  religious  controversy  then 
as  now  raged  between  the  Catholic  and 
Buddhist  leaders.  Many  people  in  South 
Vietnam  even  then  were  saying  "Yankee 
go  home."  That  chorus  from  Saigon  has 
increased  in  volume  as  time  went  on  and 


the  nimiber  of  Americans  stationed  over 
there  increased.  There  is  just  as  much 
justification  for  terming  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam  "Eisenhower's  war"  as 
there  ever  was  for  terming  the  Korean 
war  as  'Truman's  war." 

Do  not  be  surprised  if  a  newly  formed 
government  in  South  Vietnam  announces 
to  the  world  that  Americans  should  get 
out.  Either  leaders  of  the  government 
now  being  formed  or  of  the  next  one 
which,  judging  the  immediate  future  by 
the  past,  may  be  only  a  few  weeks  from 
now  may  do  so. 

It  appears  that  officials  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  perhaps 
also  North  Vietnam  are  hinting  that  ne- 
gotiations could  be  undertaken  to  end 
this  civil  war.  It  Is  my  judgment  that 
our  officials  in  Saigon  and  in  Washington 
should  be  receptive  to  any  negotiations 
initiated  to  end  a  conflict  where  from 
1954.  when  under  President  Eisenhower 
we  committed  our  Armed  Forces  to 
southeast  Asia,  the  lives  of  300  Americans 
in  our  Armed  Forces  have  been  lost  in 
this  effort  to  repel  Communist  aggression 
and  guerrilla  infiltration  in  what  was 
Indochina. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  have  observed  an 
unparalleled  and  fantastic  instability  of 
governing  groups  with  some  eight 
changes  of  government  In  a  mere  16- 
week  period.  This  Instability  and  evident 
lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  save  themselves 
from  the  aggressors  to  the  north  Is  a 
great  handicap  to  the  forces  of  the  free 
world. 

Is  It  better  we  retain  a  professional 
general.  Maxwell  Taylor,  as  Ambassador 
though  he  must  have  Incurred  animosity 
of  some  leaders  in  South  Vietnam  during 
the  months  of  turmoil  with  things  going 
from  bad  to  worse  during  the  time  he 
represented  us  as  Ambassador?  It 
would  have  been  natural  also  for  any 
Ambassador  during  such  period  to  have 
acquired  likes  and  also  dislikes  toward 
some  of  the  South  Vietnamese  officials 
with  whom  he  had  dealt.  Would  it  not 
be  better  that  we  send  In  a  skilled  and 
experienced  diplomat — one  of  our  great 
men — a  civilian — whose  career  has  been 
marked  with  successes  and  who  deserv- 
edly enjoys  the  confidence  of  all  Ameri- 
cans? A  fresh  start  In  that  direction 
might  be  advisable.  I  would  suggest  Am- 
bassador Averell  Harriman  or  Ambassa- 
dor Adlal  Stevenson  or  former  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating. 

The  Founding  Fathers  provided  that  in 
the  United  States  civilian  authority  must 
always  be  supreme  over  military  author- 
ity. Personally,  I  lack  confidence  in  a 
professional  general  as  ambassador  of 
the  United  States  in  a  critical  area  in  this 
grim  cold  war  period.  Is  the  decision  to 
win  the  war  in  Vietnam  worth  the  risk 
and  sacrifice?  I  believe  it  Is.  Unques- 
tionably, our  administration  should  make 
it  crystal  clear  at  this  time  to  the  heads 
of  state  throughout  the  world  that  we 
have  committed  our  forces  to  save  South 
Vietnam  from  Communist  aggression. 
We  will  not  withdraw  until  the  civil  war 
raging  in  South  Vietnam  is  ended  and 
Vietcong  infiltrators  and  aggressors 
abandon  their  operations.  Very  definite- 
ly we  shall  continue  to  repel  force  with 


force.  Very  definitely  we  shall  destroy 
staging  areas  within  North  Vietnam 
where  installations  used  by  Vietcong 
forces  are  located.  Very  definitely  It  is 
Irresponsible  talk  to  urge  that  our  war- 
planes  bomb  and  destroy  Hanoi. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  continue  to  ful- 
fill our  commitments  to  the  Grovernment 
of  South  Vietnam.    However,  that  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  miserably  to  obtain 
the  loyalty  and  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.    That  Government — 
if  it  can  be  called  a  government  at  this 
point — is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
military  dictators  each  grabbing  for  him- 
self what  he  can  before  he  is  overthrown 
by  a  fellow  officer.    Our  Vietnam  policy 
is  almost  at  a  dead  end.    I  believe  that 
our  interests  can  now  be  served  best  by 
a  political  and  diplomatic  solution  rath- 
er than  by  military  means  which  to  date 
have  failed.     A  reasonable   diplomatic 
solution  to  this  problem  would  end  a 
profitless  involvement  in  an  armed  con- 
flict which  has  resulted  in  terrific  casual- 
ties to  the  Vietcong  and  substantial  cas- 
ualties to  armed  forces  and  civilians  of 
South  Vietnam.    After  10  years  of  stead- 
ily increasing  American  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  the  Government  there  is  weak- 
er than  It  was  before  and  Its  ability  and 
capacity  to  win  the  war  there  must  be 
doubted.    Unfortunately,  300  Americans 
have  been  killed  in  this  conflict  and  many 
more  wounded. 

We  should  again  state  to  the  heads  of 
state  of  the  world  through  our  embassies 
that  as  soon  as  the  Communists  to  the 
north  agree  to  withdraw  their  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  and  agree  to  leave 
their  neighbors  to  the  south  alone,  and 
demonstrate  their  good  faith  by  their 
actions,  we  will  immediately  withdraw 
our  forces.  Surely  an  honorable  truce 
and  neutralization  of  Vietnam  is  to  be 
hoped  for  and  It  should  be  achieved  at 
the  conference  table.  We  wish  to  see  an 
Independent  South  Vietnam  safe  from 
aggression  and  free  to  determine  In  peace 
the  kind  of  government  its  people  wish. 
Such  a  South  Vietnam  should  not  be 
menaced  nor  would  it  menace  its  neigh- 
bors. 

Our  President  has  made  It  clear  we 
seek  no  bases  and  that  we  shall  withdraw 
our  forces  when  the  Communists  leave 
their  neighbors  to  the  south  alone.    Let 
us  face  the  facts.    It  is  too  late  now  to 
argue   that  President   Eisenhower  was 
wrong  In  committing  our  forces  In  1954 
In  the  flrst  Instance.    That  Is  history. 
It  would  be  as  wrong  to  term  the  Vietnam 
conflict  "Eisenhower's  war"  as  it  was  un- 
fortunate and  imtruthful  to  term  the 
Korean  war  as  "Truman's  war."    The 
free  world  would  gain  if  there  were  to  be 
a  conference  In  Gteneva  or  London  or 
Hong  Kong  where  the  representatives  of 
the  heads  of  state  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  Red  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, Thailand,  Pakistan,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  and  representatives  of 
other  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  negoti- 
ate fully  and  freely  to  neutralize  all  of 
what  was  once  Indochina.    The  facts  are 
that  by  negotiation  we  have  achieved 
complete  neutralization  of  Korea  and 
Austria.    Laos  has  also  been  neutralized. 
The  Umited  nuclear  test  ban  has  been 
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achieved.  This  treaty  has  not  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviet  Union  nor  by  any 
other  nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  hope  to 
add  North  and  South  Vietnam  to  the  list 
of  neutral  areas. 

It  appears  that  we  have  demonstrated 
our  strength  in  the  retaliatory  blows  we 
have  struck  from  our  carriers  and  that 
the  South  Vietnam  forces  have  defended 
themselves  over  the  last  10  years  and  that 
now  is  the  time  for  diplomats  and  for- 
eign affairs  oflBcials  of  the  Communist 
nations  and  the  leaders  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  and  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  to  ofifer  to  negotiate. 


PROSECUTION   OP  NAZI   WAR 
CRIMINALS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  West 
German  cabinet  voted  yesterday  to  sup- 
port an  extension  of  the  May  8  deadline 
which  now  marks  the  end  of  the  period 
of  limitations  for  the  prosecution  of 
Nazi  war  criminals.  This  matter  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Bundestag  in  a  debate 
to  begin  on  March  10.  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  Bundestag  may  follow  the 
cabinet  in  ratifying  this  decision. 

Normally,  we  do  not  consider  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  parliament  of  an- 
other government.  However,  this  is 
properly  a  subject  cognizable  every- 
where, including  the  U.S.  Senate,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  world  crimes  of  the 
most  heinous  character — designated 
world  crimes  by  the  tribunal  at  Nurem- 
berg and  by  the  action  which  that  tri- 
bunal took  in  the  name  of  legality  and 
justice  throughout  the  world.  Those 
words — "legality"  and  "justice" — are  the 
key  words  which  were  used  in  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  West  German  cabi- 
net. All  of  us  must  feel  deeply  grati- 
fied that  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  has 
led  his  cabinet  into  making  this  con- 
structive decision. 

Much  is  at  stake — not  only  bringing  to 
justice  men  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes,  but  also  upholding  the  conscience 
of  the  people  of  Germany  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world,  and  upholding,  too,  the 
image  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many as  being  a  goverrunent  determined 
and  empowered  by  the  people  to  do  jus- 
tice in  its  own  heart  with  respect  to  the 
crimes  committed  by  Hitler  and  his  co- 
horts in  the  name  of  the  German  people. 

When  this  is  done,  the  responsibility 
for  action  will  rest  clearly  upon  East 
Germany  and  the  satellite  powers  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  have  made  man# 
allegations  that  they  have  evidence  of 
Nazi  criminals  not  yet  prosecuted  who 
will  escape  prosecution  if  the  deadline 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  Is  not  ex- 
tended. I  am  confident  now  that  the 
deadline  will  be  extended  by  the  will  of 
the  German  people.  We  shall  see  now 
whether  the  Communist  covmtries  will 
play  politics  with  elementary  justice  and 
hide  from  the  just  punishment  of  their 
crimes  thousands  of  Nazi  criminals  con- 
cerning whom  they  claim  to  harbor  in- 
formation. It  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
proposed  by  the  West  German  cabinet  is 
the  way  the  matter  should  be  handled. 

As  one  who  believes  there  can  be  a 
Pan-European  renascence  and  a  vmified 
Germany  if   the  path   of  justice  and 


righteousness  is  pursued,  I  am  deeply 
gratified  that  this  action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "West  Ger- 
man Cabinet  Supports  Extension  of 
Nazi  Crimes  Law,"  written  by  Philip 
Shabecoff,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  25,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

West  German  Cabinet  Supports  Extension 
OF  Nazi  Crimes  Law 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 

Bonn.  February  24. — The  West  German 
Cabinet  voted  unanimously  today  to  support 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  the  prosecution  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  beyond  the  May  8  deadjlne. 

A  Government  statement  said  that  the 
decision  was  based  on  the  fact  that  new 
evidence  Indicated  that  criminal  acts  com- 
mitted during  World  War  II  would  go  un- 
punished if  the  20-year  statute  were  allowed 
to  expire  as  scheduled. 

Today's  vote  In  effect  reverses  the  decision 
last  November  5  when  the  Cabinet  declared 
that  legal  obstacles  prevented  extension  of 
the  statute. 

Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  said  at  the  time 
that  he  disagreed  with  that  decision  but 
would  go  along  with  his  Cabinet. 

However,  the  Government  took  pains  in 
today's  gingerly  worded  statement  to  note 
that  It  had  not  specifically  reversed  Its  pre- 
vious decision. 

"The  Federal  Government."  the  statement 
said,  "win  support  the  German  Bundestag 
(lower  House  of  Parliament)  In  Its  efforts  to 
create  the  possibility  of  satisfying  Justice 
while  maintaining  the  principles  of  legality." 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  Itself  make  any  suggestions  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations,  but  will  sup- 
port legislation  Introduced  In  Parliament 
that  Is  designed  to  do  Just  that. 

A  Bundestag  debate  on  extension  of  the 
statute  is  scheduled  for  March  10. 

The  cautious  tone  of  the  Cabinet  state- 
ment was  a  case  of  political  egg  walking. 
Dr.  Ewald  Bucher.  West  Germany's  Minister 
of  Justice,  has  steadfastly  maintained  that 
the  statute  could  not  be  legally  extended 
and  has  threatened  to  resign  If  the  Cabinet 
did  not  accept  his  recommendations. 

Dr.  Bucher  based  his  opposition  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  statute  on  article  103  of  the 
West  German  Constitution,  which  prohibits 
retroactive  legislation. 

However.  Parliament  can  amend  the  Con- 
stitution and  probably  wlU  do  so  If  it  de- 
sires to  extend  the  statute. 

STEP    HELD    MORALLY    DEFENSIBLE 

It  has  been  contended  that  such  an 
amendment  would  weaken  the  rule  of  law 
In  West  Germany's  young  democracy.  But 
current  opinion  seems  to  hold  that  bypassing 
the  ex  post  facto  provision  In  this  particular 
Instance  Is  morally  defensible. 

Dr.  Bucher  went  along  today  with  a  Cabi- 
net decision  that  In  effect  shifted  respon- 
sibility for  action  to  Parliament. 

Apparently  Dr.  Bucher  felt  he  could  go 
along  with  the  Cabinet  since  it  was  not  spe- 
cifically repudiating  its  previous  position  and 
In  BO  doing  rejecting  his  own  recommenda- 
tions. 

Today's  vote  actually  was  to  approve  a 
report  on  the  action  taken  against  Nazi 
criminals  and  to  be  presented  to  the  Bun- 
destag March  1.  The  Government  statement 
declared  the  Investigation  and  prosecution 
of  Nazi  misdeeds  was  "unique  In  extent  In 
all  legal  history." 

The  report  noted  that  about  70.000  Ger- 
mans had  already  been  sentenced  for  Nazi 
war  crimes  In  West  Germany  and  abroad  and 


that  under  systematic  Investigations  not  yet 
completed  13,000  other  prosecutions  were  un- 
derway. 

The  Government  pointed  out  that  It  had 
appealed  to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  make 
available  any  Information  pertaining  to  Nazi 
crimes  not  yet  Investigated. 

It  noted  that  much  additional  material 
had  come  In  from  Eastern-bloc  states  and 
that  officials  of  East  Germany  had  declared 
that  they  had  tons  of  documents  relating  to 
war  crimes  that  had  not  yet  been  sifted 
20  years  after  the  war's  end. 

"The  suspicion  of  propagandlstlc  misuse 
(of  these  materials)  Is  hardly  avoidable,"  the 
Government  said. 

It  concluded  In  Its  report  "that  contrary 
to  the  previous  assumption,  the  possibility 
cannot  be  excluded  that  new  punishable  acta 
win  become  known  after  May  8.  1965,  which 
would  necessarily  occasion  further  Investi- 
gation." 

New  Information  aside.  Informed  observers 
here  believe  that  the  Cabinet  decision  on  the 
statute  was  In  large  part  Influenced  by  a 
shift  in  political  sentiment  recently. 

West  German  opinion  on  extending  the 
statute  may  have  been  ambivalent  last  fall, 
but  there  seems  to  be  wide  sentiment  for  ex- 
tension today. 

This  sentiment  appears  to  have  been  rein- 
forced by  the  belief  that  West  Germany  let 
Israel  down  when  It  canceled  arms  ship- 
ments to  her  under  pressure  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  certain  edi- 
torials and  communications  which  I  have 
received  expressing  opposition  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  U.S.  undeclared  war  in 
Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als and  communications  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Dally  Courier,  Grants  Pass,  Greg.) 

Soldier  Sees  Vietnam  War  as  Foolish, 
Useless 

We  read,  each  day.  about  what  Is  going  on 
In  Vietnam,  periodically,  we  are  given  some 
correspondent's  version  of  just  what  it  Is  all 
about. 

But  what  are  the  actual  observations  of 
the  country.  Its  people,  and  the  fighting  that 
go  on  in  the  heads  of  our  servicemen  sta- 
tioned there?    Only  they  can  say. 

We  have  been  allowed  to  peek  Into  one  of 
these  soldiers'  minds  via  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
local  kin  and  the  view  Is  rather  startling.  It 
also  is  eloquent  and  enlightening. 

The  writer  Is  a  captain  In  the  U.S.  Army, 
is  a  medical  doctor,  and  is  a.-ssigned  to  one  of 
our  advisory  teams  In  South  Vietnam.  What 
he  writes  is  this.  In  part : 

"You  asked  about  the  advisory  team.  As 
far  as  I  know,  this  Is  unclassified  Informa- 
tion. Incidentally,  from  occasional  Infor- 
mation which  we  get  from  our  enemy,  the 
Vletcong.  they  know  each  of  us.  owr  arrival 
dates,  our  ranks,  serial  numbers,  and  our 
Jobs,  so  advisers  are  not  too  secret. 

"Well,  America  was  more  or  less  'invited' 
to  help  in  this  war  many  years  ago  and  we 
are.  therefore,  'guests'  of  the  country. 

"We  supposedly  do  not  actually  fight  the 
war,  so  it  is  a  trifle  different  than  your  Korea. 
Someone  said  the  other  day,  however,  that, 
'yes.  we  are  advisers  In  the  war.  We  drop 
several  thousands  of  pounds  of  "advice"  every 
day.' 

"There  are  advisers  for  everything:  cooks, 
artillery,  Infantry,  commandos,  doctors — 
everything  except  beggars,  but  they  seem  to 
make  out  fairly  well  an3rway. 

"My  particular  role  Is  somewhat  nebulous, 
I'm  afraid,  but  It  deals  with  helping  Viet- 


namese Army  doctors  take  care  of  civilians 
in  their  particular  areaa.  I  work  In  two  dif- 
ferent provinces  which  lie  directly  north  and 
directly  south  of  Saigon.  There  are  about  3 
mUUon  people  In  the  two  states  and  about  six 
fully  trained  doctors,  so  we  have  plenty  to  do 
usually.  I  am  the  leader  of  three  grizzly 
sergeants,  and  we  Just  travel  around  training 
Vietnamese  Army  medics  In  the  treatment  of 
the  civilian  population. 

•'We  call  It  'The  Traveling  Medicine  Show' 
and  the  amount  of  actual  good  which  we  do 
Is  questionable.  But  you  know  the  Army— 
*lt  is  not  for  us  to  question  why  •   •   * .' 

"Saigon  is  a  fantastic  city.  It  Is  oriental 
enough  to  be  full  of  Intrigue  and  danger,  and 
French  enough  to  be  beautiful  and  exciting. 
The  city  sprawls  out  like  a  big  woman  curled 
along  the  Saigon  River.  Saigon  Is  the  heart, 
the  pride  and  the  Joy  of  all  South  Vietnam. 
She  Is  the  biggest  center  of  Industry,  culture 
and  population  of  the  entire  nation.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  love  her. 

"But  the  people  are  the  real  reason  for  my 
existence.  They  are  a  beautiful,  curious.  In- 
dustrious and  active  group.  They  are  not  as 
artistic  or  original  as  their  Chinese  ances- 
tors, nor  are  they  as  aggressive  as  their  Jap- 
anese neighbors.  They  are  small,  affection- 
ate, beautiful,  simple  (superficially)  and 
mystic.  They  have  never  really  known  peace, 
and  their  attitude  In  war  Is  one  of  com- 
placency and  patience,  almost  Indifference. 

"They  are  good  people.  They  have  fed  me 
when  I  was  hungry,  given  me  their  mats 
when  I  was  tired  and  given  me  their  friend- 
ship and  trust  when  I  was  a  stranger.  Some- 
day I  hope  that  I  can  return  something  to 
them. 

"For  It  Is  a  fabulous  country,  this  Vietnam. 
High  rugged  mountains  with  their  tops 
poked  through  the  mist  clouds,  rushing  white 
water  and  deep  moxmtaln  pools,  a  beach  of 
white-tan  sand  which  stretches  for  1.200 
miles.  Islands  that  would  give  Hawaii 
Jealousy,  a  Jungle  with  all  the  color  and  dan- 
ger and  life  of  Africa,  all  superimposed  upon 
a  culture  as  old  and(  as  deep  as  the  earth 
Itself. 

"War.  of  course,  ruins  It  all,  and  I  really 
believe  that  that  Is  what  the  man  who  said 
'war  Is  hell'  actually  meant.  Someday  I  shall 
tell  you  about  the  war,  when  we  can  talk  for 
hours. 
"The  chief  points  are : 

"(a)  This  Is  a  wax,  despite  what  news- 
papers may  call  It.  and  (b)  war  Is  useless, 
pointless,  and  ridiculous. 

"At  first  it  was  (and  I  hate  to  admit  it) 
exciting:  getting  shot  at.  always  worried 
about  mines  on  the  roads  or  mortars  at  night, 
and  the  sounds  of  artillery  at  night  (it  Is  a 
wonderful  sound,  you  know),  but  then  after 
a  while,  the  foolishness  and  waste  of  It  Just 
gets  downright  tiresome. 

"Useless,  ridiculous,  pointless,  foolish, 
wasteful,  tiresome.  That's  what  wars  are  to 
the  men  who  fight  them.  But  so  long  as 
tyranny  and  Jealousy  and  greed  exist  between 
nations,  I  Imagine  We  can  expect  more  use- 
less, ridiculous,  pointless,  foolish,  wasteful 
and  tiresome  wars,  aaid  more  men  will  fight, 
and  die.  and  learn  the  truth  about  the  whole 
process." — H.L.E. 

[From  the  ToroSito  Globe  and  Mall] 
Seeking  a  Way  To  Settle  an  Expanding  War 

Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  proposed  no 
solutions  to  the  Vietnam  dilemma  In  his 
speech  this  week,  wid  he  Is  undoubtedly 
right  to  insist,  at  this  critical  stage,  that  any 
specific  views  the  Canadian  Government  has 
should  be  expressed  privately  In  Washington. 
The  United  States  curries  a  heavy  and  dan- 
gerous burden  in  Vietnam,  and  this  is  no  time 
for  friendly  governments  that  do  not  share 
that  burden  to  go  faultfinding  in  public. 

From  Mr.  Pearson's  analysis  of  the  problem, 
however.  It  Is  fairly  plain  that  the  Govern- 
ment sees  a  negotiated  settlement  leading  to 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces,  as  the 


only  way  to  peace  and  stability  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Pearson  sees  no  hope  of  mastering  the 
Vletcong  guerrilla  forces  In  a  continuing  war 
confined  to  South  Vietnam  and  only  a  faint 
hope  that  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
might  bring  the  Commtmlst  leadership  to 
the  conference  table;  In  fact,  such  an  en- 
largement of  the  war  could  well  succeed  In 
producing  a  major  Par  Eastern  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Conununlst  China. 

The  Prime  Minister  endorses  the  appeal 
this  week  by  the  Government  of  India  for 
"an  Immediate  suspension  of  all  provocative 
action  In  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  North 
Vietnam  by  all  sides,"  and  an  International 
conference  to  settle  the  future  of  the  area. 

This  Is  substantially  the  way  out  urged  re- 
peatedly by  President  Charles  de  GaiUle  of 
France.  In  the  French  view,  no  amount  of 
force  would  be  sufficient  to  defeat  the  Vlet- 


cong. 

Mr.  Pearson  also  drew  attention  to  the  es- 
sential weakness  of  the  United  States  posi- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  In  that  the  "free" 
Vietnamese  Government  It  Is  supposed  to  be 
helping  has  no  basis  of  popular  support  In 
the  country. 

Ideally,  he  said,  there  should  be  "a  unified, 
independent,  neutral  Vietnam,"  ending  both 
foreign  intervention  and  the  partition  Im- 
posed by  the  1954  Geneva  agreement.  But 
how  to  prevent  a  unified  Vietnam  from  turn- 
ing Inevitably  Communist  under  Chinese 
pressiire? 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Pearson's  question  Is 
probably  that  no  stable  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. North,  South,  or  unified,  can  now  be 
formed  without  Vletcong  participation.  If 
not  dominance.  The  one  realistic  hope  Is. 
by  International  guarantees  emerging  from 
a  news  conference,  to  prevent  southeast  Asia 
from  falling  under  the  dominion  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government. 

In  the  present  climate  of  American  opin- 
ion, this  Is  a  difficult  outlook  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  accept.  A  still  greater  ob- 
stacle to  negotiation  over  southeast  Asia  Is 
the  fact  that  any  conference  would  have  to 
Include  Communist  China  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipally Interested  powers. 

Under  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  U.S.  pol- 
icy shows  no  signs  of  abandoning  Its  refusal 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  China.  The 
1954  Geneva  conference  could  be  held  with- 
out direct  U.S.  participation,  because  France 
was  the  Western  Power  mainly  Involved. 
This  time  it  is  the  U.S.  responsibility,  and 
Washington's  stubborn  refusal  to  deal  with 
Peiping  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  war 
continues  and  threatens  to  expand  In  south- 
east Asia,  Korea,  the  Formosa  Straits,  and 
now  Vietnam;  crisis  after  crisis,  and  still  the 
United  States  will  not  face  the  realities  of 
power  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Johnson  has  re- 
jected out  of  hand  the  International  appeal 
for  a  new  Geneva-style  conference. 

Yet,  as  the  events  of  this  week  have  shown, 
the  only  likely  alternative  to  negotiation  Is 
escalating  warfare.  The  Chinese-American 
war  Mr.  Pearson  warned  of  Is  only  part  way 
up  the  escalator;  at  the  top  is  a  world  holo- 
caust. The  whole  world  therefore  is  vitally 
concerned  with  the  immediate  future  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  world  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand more  from  U.S.  leadership  than  the 
present  static  policy  of  retaliatory  or  "deter- 
rent" reactions  to  Vletcong  attacks. 

The  air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  bases 
may  be  Justified  as  an  Interim  measure  to 
stave  off  complete  defeat  for  the  United 
States-sponsored  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment. But  only  if  there  is  also  a  real  effort 
to  find  a  formula  for  peace. 

[From  the  New  York  Times) 

The  Dangers  in  Vietnam 

The  Vietnam'^se  situation  has   entered  a 

new  stage.     The  war  vrtll  not  be  the  same 

since  the  Vletcong  attack  on  Pleiku  and  the 

reprisals  against  North  Vietnam  which  con- 


tinued yesterday.  It  seems  axiomatic  of  this 
type  of  warfare  that  It  either  escalates  or 
It  stops.  For  the  present.  It  Is  escalating  and 
becoming  more  expensive  In  lives  and  more 
perilous  every  day. 

Pleiku  has  once  again  proved,  as  Secretary 
McNarama  said,  that  the  American  forces 
cannot  protect  themselves  against  this  type 
of  "sneak  attack."  Its  sequel  served  notice 
on  Hanoi — and  Indirectly  on  Pelplng  and 
Moscow— that  the  United  States  will  retaliate 
when  Americans  are  attacked.  The  whole 
affair  Indicates  forcibly  that  the  long-recog- 
nized dynamism  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
has  risen  to  a  dangerovis  level. 

Secretary  McNamara  says  that  the  situa- 
tion has  not  reached  a  crisis;  but  It  has  done 
so  In  the  sense  that  the  United  States  Is  be- 
coming less  and  less  able  to  restrict  the  con- 
flict to  minor  proportions.  The  possible 
choices  of  action  or  Inaction  are  being  stead- 
ily whittled  down.  The  United  States  is 
gradually  approaching  a  point  where  It  either 
goes  on  to  a  major  engagement  Involving 
North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China,  or 
It  actively  seeks  a  diplomatic  solution,  which 
amounts  to  a  disengagement  on  reasonable 
and  honorable  terms. 

President  Johnson  has  In  the  past  denied 
that  the  United  States  has  any  Intention  of 
carrying  the  war  to  North  Vietnam.  Yet  he 
considered  It  necessary  In  the  past  few  days 
to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  raid  North 
Vietnam  twice.  Since  It  Is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Vletcong  In  South  Vietnam  will 
cease  their  attacks  on  their  tactics,  and  since 
Pelplng  and  Moscow  are  committed  to  help 
Hanoi,  the  dangers  of  the  future  are  only 
too  obvious. 

The  Americans  working  on  the  Vietnamese 
problem  In  Washington  and  Saigon  must 
often  feel  as  If  the  problems  have  a  night- 
marish or  fourth  dimensional  quality.  West- 
ern ideas,  modes  of  thought  and  methods  do 
not  function  as  it  seems  that  they  logically 
should.  Mortars  and  bombs  do  speak  a  uni- 
versal language:  but  they  may  ultimately 
lead  to  the  unthinkable  conclusions  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

The  only  sane  way  out  Is  diplomatic.  Inter- 
national, political,  economic — not  military. 
A  solution  will  not  be  found  by  exchanging 
harder  and  harder  blows.  Siirrender  Is  out 
of  the  question  and  "victory"  for  either  side 
Is  Impossible. 

Perhaps  a  new  start  can  be  made  from 
an  untried  base— that  Americans,  Viet- 
namese. Chinese,  and  Russians  are  all  sen- 
sible human  beings  who  are  ready  for  peace 
In  southeast  Asia,  or  at  least  wlUlng  to  con- 
sider It.  There  would  be  prices  to  pay.  but 
there  would  be  gains  as  well  as  losses.  Diplo- 
macy Is  siurely  not  yet  a  lost  art  or  a  dead 
language. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Black  Day  in  Vietnam 

The  slugging  match  In  Vietnam  contin- 
ues: the  war  escalates;  the  danger  grows;  the 
goal  of  peace  recedes.  Just  In  1  day — yes- 
terday—many Americans  were  killed  when 
an  enlisted  men's  barracks  was  blown  up  by 
Vletcong  terrorists,  while  In  the  north.  In  a 
pitched  battle  that  began  on  Monday.  Vlet- 
cong guerrillas  wiped  out  five  companies  of 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  Everybody  con- 
cerned Is  braced  for  Washington's  response. 
In  accordance  with  the  new  policy  of 
reprisals. 

There  Is  a  frightening  "normality"  about 
the  situation.  Events  are  occurring  with  the 
Inexorability  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  President 
de  Gaulle,  who  yesterday  returned  to  his 
suggestion  of  another  Geneva  Conference 
and  a  negotiated  settlement,  was  right  in 
saying  that  the  war  cannot  be  won  no  mat- 
ter how  much  air  and  naval  power  the 
United  States  commits  or  what  reprisals 
China  may  take.  It  cannot  be  won  by  any 
outsider,  American  or  Chinese. 
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Washington  evidently  hopes  that  if  North 
Vietnam  is  threatened  enough  or  punished 
enough  It  will  agree  to  a  truce,  Korean  style; 
and  then  the  United  States  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  peace  or  a  controlled  neu- 
tralization from  a  position  of  strength.  The 
greatest  weakness  of  this  reprisal  policy 
against  North  Vietnam  is  that  while  It  Is  true 
the  Vletcong  gets  orders,  advice,  some  arms 
and  some  men  from  North  Vlettiam,  the  war 
is  being  fought  in  South  Vietnam.  That  \b 
where  American  lives  were  lost  yesterday  and 
where  American-trained  and  armed  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  were  defeated. 

The  Vletcong  live  and  operate  In  South 
Vietnam,  using  American  arms  captured 
from  the  Vietnamese.  The  peasants  either 
help  them,  or  accept  them,  or  are  cowed  into 
submission  by  them.  The  guerrillas,  as 
Vletminh  against  the  French  a  few  years  ago, 
or  as  Vletcong  today,  have  been  fighting  for 
two  decades.  They  are  tough,  dedicated, 
fanatical,  well  trained.  Perhaps  they  are  not 
winning,  but  certainly  they  are  not  losing. 
Meanwhile,  each  day  that  passes  gives  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  relentless  escalation  of 
the  conflict. 

This  Is  what  gives  special  point  to  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle's  renewed  suggestion  to  recall 
the  14-nation  Geneva  Conference  to  seek  an 
"International  accord  excluding  all  foreign 
Intervention"  in  southeast  Asia.  The  key 
factor  in  the  De  Gaulle  proposal — and  the 
main  stumbling  block  for  the  United 
States — is  that  no  conference  and  no  settle- 
^  ment  is  possible  In  that  region  without  the 
^  participation  of  Commimist  China.    Whether 

we  like  it  or  not — and  we  do  not  like  It 

Communist  China  Is  an  Interested  party; 
and  the  United  States  knows  of  course  that 
North  Vletnsun  cannot  be  bombed  as  if  Com- 
munist China  did  not  exist. 

There  may  still  be  a  choice:  talk  or  fight. 
If  everybody  waits  too  long,  the  chance  to 
talk  will  be  gone. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Greatness  by  Retraint 

Escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  such  as 
took  place  last  week,  has  led  the  United 
States  to  the  entrance  of  a  one-way  street. 
If  followed  to  the  bitter  end,  this  road  could 
lead  to  a  major  war  involving  Communist 
China  and  probably  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
there  Is  still  time  to  stop. 

A  great  power  can  demonstrate  its  great- 
ness by  its  restraint.  The  United  States  has 
the  air  and  naval  power  to  destroy  everything 
of  Importance  in  North  Vietnam;  but  this 
country  would  show  Itself  to  be  far  wiser  and 
far  stronger  by  refraining  from  doing  so 
than  by  pursuing  a  policy  of  repetitive 
retaliation,  which  Is  at  once  so  seductive  and 
so  dangerous.  Despite  the  administration's 
oft-restated  desire  "to  avoid  spreading  the 
conflict,"  this  present  policy  of  reprisals  is 
Inexorably  carrying  the  United  States  Into  a 
major  armed  struggle  In  southeast  Asia — 
xmless  a  halt  Is  called,  and  soon. 

When  President  Johnson  ordered  last  Sun- 
day's retaliatory  strike  after  the  Vletcong 
attack  on  Plelku,  there  was  understanding 
and  support  for  his  action.  Yet  It  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  two  actions — the  assault 
on  a  VS.  military  installation  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  American  decision  to 
respond  by  striking  at  staging  areas  in  Noi-th 
Vietnam — vastly  increased  the  perils  to 
world  peace  that  have  always  been  inherent 
in  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Now  each  side  feels  obliged  to  match  a 
show  of  power  by  the  other  with  an  even 
greater  response — a  course  that  can  only  in- 
vite holocaust.  For  the  United  States  the 
problem  Is  made  severer  by  the  impossibility 
of  striking  effectively  at  the  Vletcong  with- 
out carrying  the  war  into  North  Vietnam 
and  thus  intensifying  the  pressure  on 
Peiplng  and  Moscow  to  become  actively  in- 
volved. 
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President  Johnson  Is  up  against  his  great- 
est foreign  policy  test.  Surely  he  knows  that 
the  complex  problems  of  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia  cannot  be  settled  by  arms  alone. 
An  Infinity  of  social,  political,  economic,  reli- 
gious, tribal,  nationalistic,  historic  and  tradi- 
tional factors  are  at  work  in  Vietnam.  This 
country  can  best  demonstrate  Its  wisdom  and 
responsibility  by  keeping  Its  powder  dry  and 
meanwhile  trying  patience,  diplomacy  and 
negotiation. 

History,  good  Intentions  and  a  concatena- 
tion of  events  have  led  the  United  States 
into  a  morass  where  we  sink  deeper  each 
day.  The  Vietnamese  conflict  should  not  be 
almost  exclusively  a  U.S.  burden.  The  Rus- 
sians have  good  reasons  to  want  peace  In 
Vietnam.  The  French  want  to  bring  about 
an  International  conference.  So  does  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  Thant.  The  Chi- 
nese would  probably  refuse  to  attend  one  or 
even  to  compromise;  but  nobody  will  know 
unless  a  conference  is  tried. 

What  the  United  States  Is  now  doing  In 
Vietnam  is  playing  directly  Into  the  hands  of 
Communist  China  by  taking  actions  that — 
however  defensive  In  Intent — lead  to  a  stead- 
ily escalating,  and  hence  more  dangerous, 
conflict.  This,  surely.  Is  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  the  Johnson  administration  and 
the  American  people  want.  Therefore  some- 
thing else  should  be  tried,  and  this  something 
has  to  be  negotiation  with  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

The  United  States  has  made  Its  point  very 
forcefully  with  bombs  during  the  last  week. 
Its  power  Is  Indisputable.  In  the  light  of  the 
strength  this  country  has  shown.  It  can  now 
offer  to  continue  the  argiunent  over  a  con- 
ference table  where  Its  power  will  be  un- 
diminished. But  the  outcome  might  then 
be  peace  Instead  of  war. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
The  PREsn>ENT  on  Vietnam 

If  the  United  States  has  a  policy  In  South 
Vietnam,  Its  outlines  do  not  emerge  with  any 
clarity  from  the  statement  President  John- 
son appended  to  his  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  yesterday. 

The  President  reiterates  that  this  coim- 
try  wants  no  wider  war,  yet  his  statement 
surrenders  all  initiative  to  the  Vletcong  and 
their  external  allies.  "Our  continuing  ac- 
tions wUl  be  those  that  are  Justified  and 
made  necessary  by  the  continuing  aggression 
of  others,"  Mr.  Johnson  says.  He  stresses 
that  the  United  States  seeks  no  conquest  and 
that  Its  sole  aim  Is  to  "Join  In  the  defense  and 
protection  of  the  freedom  of  a  brave  people." 

All  this  Is  admirable  as  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  consistent  American  position  on  the 
Vietnamese  conflict,  but  It  provides  no  an- 
swer to  two  factors  that  have  emerged  with 
overwhelming  force  In  recent  weeks.  One  la 
that  the  South  Vietnamese,  ruled  by  a  suc- 
cession of  fragile  governments  under  the 
domination  of  bickering  warlords,  are  show- 
ing little  appetite  for  doing  any  fighting  In 
their  own  defense  or  even  for  helping  to 
guard  our  troops  against  sneak  attack.  The 
second  is  that  the  nature  of  the  Vletcong 
guerrilla  tactics  makes  It  almost  Impossible 
to  hit  back  at  the  Communist  forces  without 
carrying  the  attack  Into  North  Vietnam  and 
thus  creating  the  wider  war  the  President 
wants  to  avoid. 

Each  northward  strike  enlarges  the  peril 
of  active  intervention  by  Communist  China 
and  increases  the  pressiare  on  Soviet  Russia  to 
abandon  the  withdrawn  position  It  so  plainly 
prefers.  What  Is  still  lacking  In  the  Presi- 
dent's formulation  Is  any  hint  of  the  circum- 
stances imder  which  a  negotiated  settlement, 
of  the  type  proposed  by  Secretary  General 
Thant  of  the  United  Nations,  might  be  ap- 
proached. Without  such  a  move,  the  poten- 
tiality of  a  vastly  expanded  war  Increases 
each  day. 


[From  the  New  York  Times] 
The  Wab  Hawks 


A  comparatively  small  group  of  Americans, 
at  this  moment  predominantly  political  la 
character  and  predominantly  Republican  In 
politics.  Is  doing  Its  best  to  multiply  the 
perils  and  frustrations  of  the  war  In  southeast 
Asia. 

This  group  Ignores  the  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  It  Ignores  the  obvloxis  war- 
weariness  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  ignores  the  steady  stream  of  desertions 
from  the  Vietnamese  Army.  It  ignores  the 
difficulty  of  protecting  Isolated  American 
bases  against  the  s\u-prise  attacks  of 
guerrillas. 

It  Ignores  the  possibility  of  an  Invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  by  the  very  considerable 
North  Vietnamese  Army.  It  Ignores  the 
problem  of  how  an  aerial  counterattack 
could  cope  successfully  with  a  rhasslve  ground 
attack  of  this  character.  It  Ignores  the  pos- 
sibility of  Chinese  Intervention.  It  ignores 
the  logistics  and  belittles  the  cost  In  lives 
lost,  blood  spilled  and  treasure  wasted,  of 
fighting  a  war  on  a  Jungle  front  7,000  miles 
from  the  coast  of  California. 

The  whole  aim  of  this  group  Is  to  expand 
the  Vietnamese  war,  even  if  It  means  draw- 
ing in  China  and  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well.  By  its  lights.  President  Johnson's 
declaration  that  the  United  States  seeks  no 
wider  war  Is  as  much  a  prescription  for 
failure  as  any  attempt  at  a  negotiated  peace. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  say,  as  Secretary  McNamara 
did  In  his  testimony  yesterday,  that  this 
country  has  "no  other  alternative  than  con- 
tinuing to  support  South  Vietnam  against 
the  Red  guerrilla  onslaught."  It  Is  quite  an- 
other to  argue  that  the  road  out  of  the  pres- 
ent hazardous  situation  Is  to  Invite  world 
destruction.  The  American  people  made  It 
overwhelmingly  clear  In  the  last  election  that 
they  do  not  want  to  plunge  recklessly  down 
that  road. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Negotiate  or  Escalate 

It  Is  time  for  someone  In  Washington  to 
remember  John  F.  Kennedy's  words  In  his 
Inaugural  address:  "Let  us  never  negotiate 
out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear  to  nego- 
tiate." 

The  pressures  on  this  country  to  seek  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict are  approaching  a  point  where  the 
United  States  Is  being  Isolated.  In  recent 
dajrs  Russia  has  Joined  Prance  In  appealing 
for  talks;  the  British  would  like  to  see  ne- 
gotiations started;  the  news  from  North  Viet- 
nam hints  at  a  desire  to  confer;  India  had 
previously  expressed  the  same  wish,  and  yes- 
terday Secretary  General  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations  disclosed  that  he  has  been  engaged 
In  discussions  with  the  United  States  and 
other  Involved  nations  and  has  made  "con- 
crete proposals"  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Washington,  to  be  sure.  Is  not  quite  alone. 
Communist  China  has  been  adamant  against 
negotiations  and  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
Peiplng  will  refuse  to  talk.  However,  Mr. 
Thant,  President  de  Gaulle  and  the  Russians 
believe  that  China  can  be  Induced  to  Join  a 
reconvened  meeting  of  the  14-natlon  Geneva 
conference. 

Yesterday  It  was  announced  that  American 
Jet  bombers,  with  Americans  manning  the 
weapons  as  well  as  the  controls,  are  now 
fighting  In  Vietnam.  Their  Involvement 
makes  Americans  open  combatants  In  the 
war,  not  Just  "advisers";  thus  the  conflict  has 
again  been  escalated.  Correspondents  in 
Washington  are  being  Informed  that  United 
States  policy  now  permits  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  even  without  further  provocations. 
The  point  of  no  return  on  a  wider  war  may  be 
at  hand. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  goes  on 
repeating  that  the  United  States  will  reject 


negotiations  so  long  as  Hanoi  supports  the 
Vletcong  guerrUlas;  Peiplng  says  it  wUl  not 
talk  untU  all  American  troops  are  out  of 
Vietnam.  Both  preconditions  are  utterly 
unrealistic.  One  of  the  fundamental  reasons 
for  negotiations  is  precisely  to  arrange  for 
a  cease-fire  and  nonintervention. 

unquestionably.  President  Johnson  worries 
about  the  effect  on  South  Vietnamese  morale 
of  any  move  toward  negotiations,  but  the 
recent  upheavals  In  Saigon  have  Indicated 
!^t  the  win  to  resist  the  Vletcong,  even 
among  the  commanders  of  the  armed  forces. 
<R  already  near  the  vanishing  point. 

Time  is  working  against  the  United  States, 
secretary  Thant  Is  right  In  saying  that  the 
sltuaUon  is  going  "from  bad  to  worse.''  The 
notion  that  to  negotiate  would  be  a  defeat 
for  the  united  States  has  become  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  misapprehensions  of  the 
conflict  The  United  States  is  amply  proving 
Its  military  strength  and  Its  determination 
to  stay  in  South  Vietnam  In  present  circum- 
stances. An  agreement  to  negotiate  siir- 
renders  nothing;  It  opens  up  the  posslbUlty 
for  determining  whether  the  goals  of  effec- 
tive neutralization  now  being  sought  mili- 
tarily can   be    achieved   at   the   conference 

table. 

The  most  significant  thing  that  Secretary 
Thant  said  yesterday  was  this:  "I  am  Bwre 
that  the  great  American  people,  if  it  only 
knows  the  true  facts,  will  agree  with  me 
that  further  bloodshed  Is  unnecessary  and 
that  political  and  diplomatic  negotiations 
alone  can  create  conditions  that  vrlll  enable 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  gracefiilly 
from  that  part  of  the  world." 

President  Johnson  Is  the  man  to  whom  the 
American  people  look  for  the  true  facts. 


[From  the  New  York  'nmesi 
India  Urges  Confbbence  on  Vietnam 

New  Delhi,  February  8.— India's  External 
Affairs  Ministry  called  today  for  a  Geneva- 
type  conference  for  Vietnam  and  said  It  was 
"essential  for  a  peaceful  and  endiulng  solu- 
tion to  the  problem." 

Shortly  after  this  statement  was  Issued, 
Prime  Minister  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  said  he 
was  writing  to  President  Johnson  and  Pre- 
mier Aleksel  N.  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  urge  that  they  meet  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Insure  that  peace  Is  not  disturbed  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Shastrl  spoke  upon  emerging  from  two 
almost  consecutive  half-hour  meetings  with 
Premier  Georges  Pompidou  of  France,  who 
arrived  today  with  his  wife  and  Foreign 
Minister  Maxu-lce  Couve  de  MvirvlUe  on  an 
8-day  official  visit  to  India.  Mr.  Pompidou 
observed  that  he  was  glad  to  say  he  had 
found  the  positions  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian Governments  on  Vietnam  "very  close." 
The  External  Affairs  Ministry's  statement 
said,  "There  should  be  an  immediate  sus- 
pension of  all  provocative  action  in  South 
Vietnam  as  well  as  in  North  Vietnam  by  all 

8lcl6S." 

India  is  chairman  of  all  three  International 
control  commissions  set  up  In  Geneva  at 
the  seven-power  conference  of  1954  to  main- 
tain peace  In  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
Although  not  a  participant  In  that  con- 
ference, India  was  Invited  to  head  the  control 
commissions. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Untted  Nations:  THE  Frustrations  or  the 
U.N. 
(By  James  Reston) 
Untted  Nations,  N.Y.,  February  18.— The 
weakness  of  the  United  Nations  was  never 
more  obvious  than  In  Its  present  paralysis 
over  the  Vietnamese  crisis.     It  could  not  hope 
to  settle  that  conflict,  for  It  was  never  orga- 
nized to  deal  vrlth  the  disputes  among  the 
great  powers,  but  at  least  It  was  organized 


to  talk,  and  it  is  not  even  talking  about  Viet- 
nam. 

The  excuses  for  not  talking  about  It  are 
clear  enough.  Three  of  the  four  major  an- 
tagonists m  Vietnam— Conunimlst  China. 
North  Vietnam,  and  South  Vietnam— are  not 
members  of  the  International  organization. 

The  Communists  regard  the  Vietnamese 
struggle  as  an  Internal  war  of  national  lib- 
eration, and  therefore  deny  the  competence 
of  the  U.N.  to  deal  with  it.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  veto  any  action  on  the  question  by  the 
Security  Council,  and  the  General  Assembly 
Is  now  so  dominated  by  the  new  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa  that  even  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration Is  not  sure  It  would  be  sup- 
ported In  that  body. 

security    and    MONET 

Beyond  all  that,  U.N.  officials  are  so  worried 
about  the  security  problems  that  would  arise 
In  New  York  If  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
to  come  here  to  discuss  the  Vietnamese  ques- 
tion that  they  are  not  eager  to  get  Into  the 
controversy.  And  they  are  so  concerned 
about  the  financial  bankruptcy  of  the  U.N. 
that  they  are  talking  more  about  money  and 
voting  than  they  are  about  their  principal 
responsibility,  which  Is  the  maintenance  of 

peace. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  at  least  three  argu- 
ments for  having  a  U.N.  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam  or  any  other  threat  to  the 
peace.  First,  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  require  it.  Second,  the  U.N. 
win  be  weakened  even  more  than  It  now  Is  If 
it  Ignores  Vietnam.  And  third,  a  U.N.  debate 
might  have  a  restraining  effect  on  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam  and  would  prob- 
ably end  with  a  resolution  that  would  put 
pressure  on  both  sides  to  negotiate  an  honor- 
able settlement. 

What  Is  going  on  now  over  Vietnam  Is  an 
Increasingly  dangerous  military  struggle 
amidst  a  tangle  of  verbal  obscurities  and 
misleading  propaganda. 

The  Communists  are  engaged  there  In 
what  they  call  a  "war  of  national  libera- 
tion," which  any  careful  debate  In  the  V2J. 
would  expose  as  nothing  more  than  an  Inter- 
national war  for  Communist  domination  of 
the  whole  country  and  peninsula. 

Washington  Is  also  playing  the  obsc\irantlst 
game.  The  President  says  he  "wants  no 
wider  war,"  but  widens  It  anyway  by  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam.  These  bombing  raids, 
however,  are  not  usually  described  as 
"bombings"  or  as  "raids."  but  as  "responses." 


have  constantly  been  violated  by  the  Com- 
munist nations  ever  since  It  wa*  founded  20 
years  i^o.  Washington,  however,  also  has 
to  take  a  part  of  the  blame. 

BLOC  VOTING 

For  It  was  the  United  States  that  started 
the  practice  of  bloc  voting  In  the  organiza- 
tion Now  the  Communists  have  taken  It 
up.  and  with  aU  the  new  nations  from 
Africa  and  Asia,  they  have  a  bloc  that  threat- 
ens to  overwhelm,  not  only  the  American 
bloc,  but  the  principles  of  the  charter  as 

well  ^__ 

The  VH.  cannot  be  revived,  however,  try 
silence  and  capitulation.  It  has  to  speak 
out  for  Its  principles  In  the  Vietnamese 
crisis,  even  If  it  cannot  make  them  prevail. 


hypocrisy  unlimited 


At  least  a  debate  In  the  UN.  woiUd  expose 
this  hypocrisy  on  aU  sides.  Including  the 
hypocrisy  of  our  allies,  who  are  treaty-bound 
to  help  us  m  South  Vietnam,  but  are  doing 
nothing  of  the  sort.  And  whUe  a  debate 
would  cause  us  some  embarrassment  In  the 
U.N.,  It  would  surely  make  clear  the  central 
fact^namely,  that  Washington  went  Into 
that  country  originally  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munists from  overpowering  the  South  Viet- 
namese In  violation  of  specific  International 
agreements. 

The  United  Nations  Is  In  a  sad  plight.  It 
Is  broke,  but  It  need  not  be  bankrupt  In 
spirit.  More  than  likely  It  Is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  take  effective  military  action  In  the 
futiire  to  oppose  aggression,  as  It  did  in  the 

Congo.  . 

All  It  has  left,  therefore.  Is  the  power  to 
talk  and  clarify,  to  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  the  peoples,  and  If  It  Is  going  to  give  up 
this  responsibility  It  will  have  little  or  noth- 
ing left  In  the  field  of  International  politics. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  tried  to  get  the  antagonists  in 
Vietnam  Into  negotiations,  but  both  he  and 
the  Pope  have  been  brushed  aside — even  In 
Washington. 

The  main  reason  for  the  weakness  of  the 
U.N.  today,  of  course,  is  that  its  principles 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 
ILLUSIONS  and  False  Analogies 

Assuming  that  there  Is  stlU  time  to  think 
about  Vietnam— that  the  deadly  cycle  of  mU- 
Itary  escalation  Is  not  yet  Irreversible— Amer- 
icans should  examine  the  validity  of  the 
official  rationale  for  the  reprisal  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam.  „      .. 

The  rationale  Is  that  attacks  on  SouUi 
Vietnamese  and  American  bases  are  planned, 
armed  and  supplied  predominantly  frona  the 
north,  and  that  the  attacks  wUl  stoP  If  we 
hit  the  north  hard  enough.  The  fatal  flaw 
m  this  theory  Is  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  weapons  used  by  the  Vletcong  we  Amer- 
ican weapons,  captured  and  t^^°,«*„^g^  P?* 
us  While  supplies  from  the  north  undoubt- 
Siy  help  the  Vletcong.  there  Is  little  basis 
for  supposing  that  they  are  l°disP«°,f  ^,  «'„^^ 
that  the  Vletcong  would  fade  away  If  supply 
lines  could  be  enliven  If  the  lines  could 
be  cut  by  air  action  alone,  which  Is  most 

^"shoSdlt  not  be  clear  by  now  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  simple  case  of  ex- 
ternal aggression,  as  the  official  policy  of  our 
oJ^emmfnt  assumes?  If  after  10  years  o^ 
steadUy  Increasing  American  aid  tbe  South 
Vietnamese  Government  Is  weaker  than  It 
was  before,  then  something  other  than  ex- 
ternally supported  subversion  must  be  In- 

''"S'* the  evidence  points  to  a  high  degree 
Of  local  sympathy  or  ontTigUtsu^p^ttov 
the  Vletcong  as  a  major  element  In  Its  suc- 
cei  ^e  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  does 
no?  touch  this  source  of  conflict  and  prob- 

^"Siffllfe^^rumptlon  of  external  aggr^^ 
Blon  as  the  essential  element  In  the  situation 
S  strategic  as  weU  as  tactical  It  Is  on^  of 
the  major  reasons  our  forces  are  In  VUtnam 

Apologists  for  official  policy  are  fond  of 
Quottog  ChurchlU's  warning  after  the  par- 
tmon  ?f  Czechoslovakia  In  193&-"The  belief 
thTs^uxlty  can  be  obtained  by  throwing  fj 
small  state  to  the  wolves  Is  a  fatal  df^f »^^  . 

Czechoslovakia,  however,  was  a  victim  of 
direct  external  aggression.  What  we  face  m 
Vietnam  is  the  quite  different  problem  ^  an 
indigenous  revolution.  25  years  In  the  mak- 
£e  which  has  succeeded  In  ending  French 
SlonTaltem  and  withstanding  10  years  of 
American  intervention.  miiitarv 

In  such  a  situation  even  our  BJeat  nU111«7 

strength  does  not  give  us  PO^"^*°  J^^Ji 
by  a  simple  decision  to  fight,  that  a  smaU 
state  shall  be  "saved."  It  Is  one  tWng  ^ 
go  to  the  aid  of  a  nation  under  overt  attack. 
Ind  another  to  Interfere  In  a  local  r«J°i": 
tlon.  in  which  the  essential  element  Is  not 
exte^l  aid  but  the  PeoP  f  *5«°i!!j^fo 
Onlv  they  can  "win  the  war,"  and  after  lo 
y^i  of  not  winning.  South  Vietnam's  J^l 
and  capacity  to  do  so  must  now  be  doubted 
Some  Americans,  of  course,  believe  that 
it  Is  our  national  mission  to  police  the 
worid,  particularly  to  police  It  against  rev- 
olution.   That   belief.    In    our   view.    Is   as 
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Immature  as  Isolationism  was,  and  Indeed     tlon  was  crtunbllng  fast,  and  the  political 
may  well  be  an  over-reaction  to  Isolationism,     and  strategic  consequences  of  defeat  would 
The  United  States  tried  to  turn  its  back;    have   been   serious    for   the   free   world   all 
on  the  world,  and  failed;  participation  In  thell   over  Asia. 

Second   World   War   established   firmly   the\^   There  Is  a  point,  however,  where  this  ex- 
commonsense  proposition  that  for  America}  erclse  will  become  critical.    As  the  military 
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involvement  in  international  affairs  is  un 
avoidable.  But  what  is  involvement?  Some 
Americans  evidently  swung  so  far  from  their 
isolationist  past  that  they  regard  involve- 
ment as  deciding  everything  for  everybody, 
and  particularly  deciding  the  natiu-e  and 
scope  of  social  revolution  anywhere.  A  role 
in  world  leadership  certainly  Is  the  Ameri- 
can mission,  but  we  need  a  more  sensible 
view  of  what  world  leadership  really  Is. 

The  truth  is  that  Vietnam  does  not  pre- 
sent a  simple  case  of  external  aggression, 
direct  or  indirect,  and  a  policy  based  on  that 
false  assumption  is  bound  to  fail,  as  ours 
has  failed  for  10  years.  No  matter  how 
strenuously  we  may  Justify  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  to  ourselves,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  well  it  might  be  defended  assure 
reprisal  or  revenge,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  no  military  solution  to  the  problem 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

If  we  step  up  our  attacks  and  the  degree 
of  our  involvement,  and  even  if  we  do  not 
provoke  Chinese  or  Russian  Intervention,  all 
we  can  really  expect  is  to  take  over  the  whole 
war  from  the  South  Vietnamese— in  other 
words,  to  occupy  and  govern  South  Vietnam 
indefinitely. 

What  would  such  an  occupation  gain  for 
us?  It  would  not  serve  o\ir  true  national 
Interests,  it  would  poison  our  relations  with 
half  the  world,  and  it  would  hamper  our 
freedom  of  maneuver  in  more  important 
areas  of  conflict. 

Our  Vietnam  policy  is  at  a  dead  end.  Oiir 
Interests  can  now  be  served  only  by  a  politi- 
cal rather  than  a  military  solution,  one  that 
will  enable  us  ultimately  to  end  a  profitless 
Involvement  in  a  profitless  Asian  land  war 
Unless  President  Johnson  is  seeking  a  politi- 
cal solution,  he  is  not  only  risking  nuclear 
war  but  basing  national  policy  on  dangerous 
Illusions. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times) 
Washington:  The  Undeclared  and 
Unexplained  War 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  February  13.— The  time  has 
come  to  call  a  spade  a  bloody  shovel.    This 
country    Is    in    an    undeclared    and    unex- 
plained war  in  Vietnam.     Our  masters  have 
a  lot  of  long  and  fancy  names  for  it,  like 
escalation  and  retaliation,  but  it  Is  war  Just 
the  same. 

The  cause  of  the  war  is  plain  enough.  The 
North  Vietnamese  Communists,  with  the  aid 
of  Red  China  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  sent  their  guerillas  into  South 
Vietnam  In  violation  of  the  1954  and  1962 
Geneva  agreements,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  over  the  government  and  territory 
of  South  Vietnam. 

AMERICA'S    RESPONSE 

The  course  of  the  war  Is  equally  plain, 
were  getting  licked  In  South  Vietnam. 
Communists  were  steadily  defeating  ,^^ 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  terrorizing 
a  war-weary  and  indifferent  population,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  divided  and  quarrel- 
some South  Vietnamese  Government. 

More  than  that,  the  Communists  were 
stepping  up  their  attacks  on  the  bases  and 
barracks  which  serve  the  23,000  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  and  it  was  in  re- 
sponse to  this  that  President  Johnson  or- 
dered the  bombing  attacks  on  the  Commu- 
nist military  installations  In  the  south  of 
North  Vietnamese  territory. 

Very  few  people  here  question  the  neces- 
sity for  a  limited  expansion  of  the  war  by 
U.S.  bombers  into  Communist  territory. 
The  American  and  South  Vietnamese  posi- 
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targets  In  the  southern  part  of  Communist 
Vietnam  are  knocked  out,  and  our  bombers 
move  northward,  they  will  soon  come  within 
the  range  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Red 
Chinese  Mlg  fighters,  and  if  we  get  into  that 
situation,  the  pressure  for  attacks  on  the  air 
bases  in  North  Vietnam  and  South  China 
will  steeply  Increase. 

The  Immediate  problem,  therefore,  is  how 
to  put  enough  pressure  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  bring  them  into  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  of  the  war,  without  provoking 
a  mass  Communist  counterattack  we  are 
in  no  position  to  meet. 

This  is  a  delicate  and  highly  dangerous 
situation.  The  United  States  has  the  air 
and  naval  power  to  wipe  out  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Chinese  Air  Force,  if  it  comes  into 
the  battle.  But  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
a  quarter  of  a  million  njen  under  arms  who 
have  never  been  committed  to  the  battle  at 
all.  and  few  observers  In  Washington  believe 
this  force  could  be  stopped  without  the  In- 
tervention of  a  very  large  American  army 
on  the  ground. 

THE  SILENT  WHITE  HOUSE 

Nobody  has  made  all  this  clear  to  the 
American  people.  President  Johnson  has  not 
made  a  major  speech  on  the  details  of  this 
war  since  he  entered  the  White  House. 
Neither  did  President  Kennedy.  We  have 
had  one  long  speech  on  the  subject  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  on  March  26  of 
.  last  year,  and  a  lot  of  statements  here  and  In 
Saigon,  many  of  them  highly  optimistic  and 
misleading.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  are  In 
a  war  that  is  not  only  undeclared  and  unex- 
plained, but  that  has  not  even  been  widely 
debated  in  the  Congress  or  the  country. 

The  whole  history  of  this  century  testifies 
to  the  difficulty  of  predicting  the  conse- 
quences of  war.  We  imposed  a  policy  of 
unconditional  surrender  on  the  Kaiser  only 
to  find  that  the  two  greater  menaces  of 
Communism  and  Nazism  took  his  place.  One 
of  the  main  objectives  of  the  two  World 
Wars  was  the  freedom  of  Eastern  Europe, 
which  ended  up  with  less  freedom  under  the 
Communists  than  it  had  before. 

LIMITING    THE    WAR 

Few  people  here  question  that  President 
Johnson  wants  to  limit  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  avoid  a  ground  war  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  but  the  future  is  not  wholly  in  his 
control.  He  may  be  bombing  merely  to  force 
a  negotiated  settlement,  but  the  Chinese  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  don't  know  that.  In 
fact  neither  do  the  American  people,  whose 
airmen  are  carrying  out  the  President's 
orders. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  the  allies,  who  are 
treaty-bound  to  support  us  if  we  get  into  a 
larger  war  in  southeast  Asia.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly support  a  policy  of  limited  re- 
taliation in  North  Vietnam  If  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  settlement,  but  they 
will  not  support  us  for  long  unless  we  define 
and  limit  oior  aims. 

The  implications  of  this  war,  then,  extend 
far  beyond  Vietnam.  President  Johnson's 
hopes  of  building  a  strong  alliance  with  Japan 
and  the  other  free  nations  of  Asia  are  not 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  replaying  the  old 
script  of  American  planes  once  more  bomb- 
ing Asians. 

He  has  started  on  a  massive  program  of 
reconstruction  and  development  at  home,  but 
he  can  forget  about  his  Great  Society  if  he 
gets  bogged  down  in  a  major  land  war  in 
Asia  on  territory  favorable  to  the  enemy. 
Freedom  expands  in  peace  and  authoritarian 
government  In  war,  and  this  is  precisely  the 


danger  now,  for  the  Communists  have  the 
manpower  to  cause  us  an  almost  unmanage- 
able situation  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  in 
Korea,  and  force  us  into  a  war  that  coiUd 
divert  our  energies  from  the  larger  con- 
structive  purposes  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  situation  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand  why  the  problem  is  not  discussed  more 
oi>enly  by  the  President,  why  the  terms  of 
an  honorable  settlement  are  not  defined, 
and  why  the  negotiating  efforts  of  the  Sec-^ 
retary  General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  world  statesmen  are  so  blithely  brushed 
aside. 

It  is  true  that  the  instability,  weakness  and 
sensitivities  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment have  to  be  kept  in  mind,  but  no- 
body is  suggesting  a  sellout  at  their  expense. 
The  talk  here  is  not  about  a  Munich  agree, 
ment  but  a  Korean  agreement  in  which 
South  Vietnam,  like  South  Korea,  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  order  Its  own  life. 

This  would  not  be  ideal,  but  it  would 
be  better  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and  for 
the  United  States  than  what  we  have  now, 
and  it  would  be  better  for  North  Vietnam 
and  China  than  a  larger  war. 

china's  danger 

For  if  this  dangerous  game  gets  out  of 
hand.  It  Is  not  likely  that  China's  new  Indus- 
tries,  including  her  atomic  installations  at 
Taklamakan  Desert  in  Central  Slnklang,  will 
be  spared.  What  her  manpower  can  grab 
beyond  her  borders  would  be  worth  far  less 
than  what  she  would  lose  at  home. 

Somebody,  however,  has  to  make  a  move 
to  reverse  the  trend  and  stop  the  present 
crooked  course.  For  the  moment,  we  seem 
to  be  standing  mute  in  Washington,  para- 
lyzed before  a  great  issue,  and  merely  dig- 
ging our  thought  deeper  into  the  accustomed 
military  rut. 

*  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  send  you  this  let- 
ter to  indicate  my  appreciation  of  j'our 
article  in  the  January  17  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  magazine,  and  my  support  of 
your  demands  for  negotiations  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  My  opinion  that  victory  is 
impossible  in  Vietnam,  and  that  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  sponsor  mindless 
fratricide  there  Is  shared  by  many  of  my 
professors  and  fellow  students  here  at  Syra- 
cuse University.  Please  continue  to  protest 
current  U.S.  policy,  and  persist  in  your  de- 
mands for  negotiations. 
Yours  truly. 

Miss  Dale  Brabant. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:   You  have  restored 
again  my  faith  in  democracy.     Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  in  support 
of  your  position  on  South  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  DiDCHENKO. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  I  take  it  upon  myself,  as 
a  concerned  citizen  and  your  supporter,  to 
urge  you  that  you  heed  the  warnings  of 
Senator  Morse  and  others  regarding  our 
policies  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  honor  of  a  great  nation  does  not  re- 
quire from  her  leaders  to  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  her  people  rather  than  admit  a  past  mis- 
take in  policy.  Our  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  was  a  mistake.  Let  us  have  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  admit  It. 
Respectfully  yoiirs. 

R.  DIDCHENKO,  Ph.  D. 
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Medforo,  OaEQ. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morsb. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  For  several  months 
I  have  been  intending  to  write  and  thank 
vou  for  your  stand  on  one  great,  current  is- 
sue—our Involvement  ia  Vietnam.  I  thank 
vou  I  admire  you  for  your  suggestion  that 
we  submit  the  issue  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  want  to  add  my  bit  of  support  for  your 

efforts. 

Of  course.  I  have  excuses  for  not  writing 
you  before  this.  But  they  are  not  good  ex- 
cuses With  the  current  escalation  of  our 
military  actions  In  Vietnam  and  the  ever- 
increasing  visibility  of  our  Government's 
untruthful  news  releases  and  stubborn  per- 
sistence in  the  same  shameful  rut.  I  could 
no  longer  delay  writing  you  without  violat- 
ing my  conscience  further. 

I  wish  sincerely  that  tlie  current  adminis- 
tration would  struggle  to  come  up  with  as 
visionary  ideas  for  ouf  responslbUlties  to 
the  poverty  stricken  and  politically  repressed 
people  of  Vietnam  and  other  nations  as  they 
have  for  such  people  in  our  own  country. 

As  long  as  I  have  pen  in  hand  I  do  want 
to  relate  another  somewhat  narrower  but,  I 
believe,  important  concern.     That  is  the  VA 
Intention  to  close  a  number  of  their  hos- 
pital and  dcmiclliaries  Including  the  near- 
by one  at  White  City.    If  one  grants  the 
VA's  apparently  clear  assumption  that  their 
responsibility  is  only  for  acute  medical  treat- 
ment for  veterans   it  is  difficult   to  refute 
the  logic  of  their  action.    Even  if  one  agrees 
with  that  assumption,  however.  I  think  that 
one   could    argue    that    building    new    and 
larger  hospitals  in  the  big  cities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  medical  schools  sometimes  results 
In  admissions  being  based  on  what  do  we 
want   to   teach   the   medical   student    next, 
rather  than  on  what  medical  services  do  the 
veterans  need.    In  any  event  I  see  reasons 
to  argue  with  their  bBsic  assumptions.    To 
point  out  only  one — the  domicillaries  were 
set  up   as   homes,   not  as  hospitals.    They 
were  set  up  to  meet  a  social  need  of  disabled 
and   underprivileged    veterans.    The    Great 
Society  has  not  yet  arrived — there  are  In- 
adequate economic  and  social  supports  for 
these  veterans  and  the  domlciliarles  are  still 
providing  an  essential  service  to   this  seg- 
ment    of     our     poverty     stricken     society. 
Whether  or  not  hospitals  are  associated  with 
these  domlciliarles  is  therefore  beside  the 
point. 

If  the  VA  is  bound  and  determined  to  get 
out  of  the  homes  service,  I  would  at  least 
hope  that  Congress  would  pressure  them  to 
phase  out  the  domlciliarles  over  a  period  of 
time — so  that  individual  planning  for  the 
provision  of  alternative  services  could  be 
provided  for  some  of  these  veterans — rather 
than  shipping  them  en  masse  from  their  own 
communities  to  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Tours  truly, 

,    Robert  R.  Gohrke. 


faction  I  would  like  to  suggest  tJiat  the  basic 
planks  in  our  foreign  policy  should  be  the 
following: 

1.  A  massive  worldwide  program  for  Dlrtn 

control.  ^     ^ 

2.  The  establishment  or  Improvement  of 
public  health  programs.  Most  people  live  at 
the  mercy  of  dlBease. 

3.  A  program  of  agricultural  reform  and 
industrial  expansion,  backed  by  the  kind  of 
money  we  put  into  war. 

4.  The  development  of  education  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Only  in  education  can  we 
hope  to  Improve  men's  thinking. 

5.  Forceful  support  of  movements  to 
establish  social  Justice,  which  we  too  often 
oppose. 

6.  The  encouragement  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Only  on  this  point  is  even  our 
thinking  straight.  But  I  do  not  think  we  do 
much  to  implement  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Bowen. 

Elsinore,  Calit. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  permit  me  to 
tell  you  that  my  family  and  I  fully  support 
your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

No  good,  decent  person  wants  the  escalation 
of  this  useless  terrible  war.  It  can  only  end 
in  a  holocaust  for  the  world  and  what  will 
remain  will  not  be  democracy,  therefore  It 
must  be  stopped  now. 

Wishing  you  good  health  and  happiness 
and  thank  you  for  yo\ir  fine  leadership. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Nina  Hammer. 


port  a  negotiated  peace  settlement  and  with- 
drawal of  American  military  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 
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Princeton,  N.J. 


Senator  Wayne  Morss^ 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  commend  your  opposi- 
tion to  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  courage  to  stand  against  such 
emotion-laden  policies.  You  have  my  ad- 
miration and  unqualified  support  in  your 
efforts  to  do  so. 

The  basic  trouble  In  our  foreign  policy  Is 
that  it  is  a  holding  action  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  world  status  quo.  But  the  status 
quo  Is  an  abominable  mess.  We  need  a 
positive  policy  aimed  at  accelerating  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  reforms. 

If  you  win  excuse  me  for  departing  from 
the  realm  of  the  practical,  tor  my  own  satls- 


Dear  Sir:  In  light  of  the  recent  events  In 
Vietnam,  the  Swarthmore  Student  Council 
presented  the  enclosed  resolution  to  referen- 
dum to  the  Swarthmore  student  body  on 
February  18,  1965.  The  resolution  passed  by 
a  vote  of  370  to  255,  with  about  60  percent  of 
the  student  body  voting. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ann  B.  Mosely, 
President,  Swarthmore  Student  Council. 

Resolution  on  Vietnam 
On  the  basis  of  publicly  available  infor- 
mation concerning  the  situation  In  Vietnam, 
we  believe  that  with  each  passing  week,  the 
situation  there  poses  an  increasing  threat  to 
world  peace.  We  view  with  great  fear  any 
new  military  action  which  would  further 
heighten  the  danger  of  escalating  the  con- 
fiict.  For  this  reason  we  strongly  protest 
the  recent  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam. 
Further,  we  believe  that : 

1.  U.S.  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  not  only 
violate  International  law  but  also  increase 
the  possibility  of  Chinese  intervention  In 
the  undeclared  war. 

2.  U.S.  support  of  the  Khanh  regime  In 
South  Vietnam  is  unwarranted  on  our  Gov- 
ernment's stated  grounds  of  support  for  free- 
dom and  democracy.  It  is  apparent  to  all 
that  the  Khanh  regime  lacks  the  backing  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

3.  Military  tactics  used  by  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam  such  as  defoliation 
(which  destroys  crops  as  well  as  revealing 
guerrilla  hideouts)  and  strategic  hamlets 
(which  involve  the  forced  eviction  of  fam- 
ilies from  their  villages)  have  not  been  ef- 
fective and  are  deplorable  on  humanitarian 
grounds. 

4.  Our  Government  has  failed  in  Its  duty 
to  supply  the  American  people  with  full  In- 
formation on  its  policies  and  actions  in  Viet- 
nam. 

We  conclude  that  the  use  of  brinkmanship 
policies  in  the  grave  situation  In  Vietnam 
could  escalate  the  war  from  an  internal  con- 
flict to  a  broader  struggle.    We  therefore  sup- 


Nobth  Bend,  Oreo. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building.         ^ 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:   Get  us  out  of  Vietnam.    Let's 
not  worry  about  dignity — Just  get  out. 

We  never  should  have  been  there,  and  it 

won't  hurt  us  as  a  nation,  to  admit  a  mistake. 

With  your  position   In  the  Senate,  your 

knowledge,  and  your  following,  you  should 

be  able  to  throw  a  lot  of  weight  around. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roscoe  B.  Hazes. 


San  Diego,  Calit. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  May  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  your  position  regarding  our 
country's  Illegal  and  dangerous  Intervention 
In  Vietnam?  Your  Denver  speech  was  a 
masterpiece  of  logic  and  intelligent  patriot- 
ism. Most  people  seem  to  be  either  con- 
fused or  to  feel  that  it  is  useless  for  a  citi- 
zen to  voice  an  opinion  that  Is  contrary  to 
Government  policy. 

I  heard  part  of  a  quotation  from  your  re- 
marks regarding  our  recent  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  on  the  radio  during  the  night,  but 
It  was  never  repeated,  and  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  any  mention  of  It  In  the  dally 
press. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  any  of  your 
speeches  or  remarks  since  your  Denver  ad- 
dress on  December  11,  1964.  If  possible,  I 
would  like  to  receive  any  of  your  future  re- 
marks on  the  above  subject  without  making 
a  separate  request  on  each  occasion. 
Yoiirs  very  truly, 

Mark  Fisher. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  so  appalled  at 
the  undoubted  signs  our  Government  has 
chosen  war.  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done? 
Who  is  advising  the  President  In  such  a  dis- 
astrous course? 

I  have  Just  read  a  dreadful  article  by  Han- 
son Baldwin  which  I  feel  is  the  Government 
point  of  view.  In  the  Sunday  Times,  which 
must  be  answered  point  by  point.  I  do  hope 
you  will  do  this. 

I  am  so  grateful  to  you  and  the  other  Sen- 
ators— Gruening,  Church,  and  so  on — ^for 
your  positions  on  this  dangerous  situation. 

It  would  be  possibly  of  great  importance 
for  you  all  to  answer  Hanson  Baldwin's 
shocking  article. 

Very  gratefully, 

Phyllis  Byrne  Cox. 


St.  Helens,  Oreo. 
Dear  Senator:  Please  use  your  influence 
and  vote  to  get  a  social  security  medicare 

bill. 

We  would  like  repeal  of  section  14B.  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

We  like  your   stand  on  the  Vietnamese 
question. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Kohlstbaks. 


New  York.  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Deep  gratitude  to  you  for  standing  firm  for 
negotiations.    Keep  up  the  fight. 

Elizabetb  MOOfl. 


*  * 


%^. 
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Bandon,  Orec 

Hon.  Wayne  B.  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  This  Is  to  let  you  know 
the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Mrs.  Burrls  and 
myself  relative  to  the  handling  of  this  coun- 
try's foreign  affairs. 

We  agree  with  you  that  the  United  States 
should  get  out  of  South  Vietnam  at  once  and 
quit  this  foolish  waste  of  American  lives  and 
resources.  France  saw  the  futility  of  the 
situation  and  wisely  went  home.  Such  a 
withdrawal  at  this  time  would  not  mean 
defeat  but  if  we  continue  on  our  present 
course  it  can  lead  only  to  total  war  on  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

We  also  heartily  agree  with  Dan  Smoot 
that  we  should  abandon  Africa  completely 
and  withdraw  all  forms  of  aid  from  coun- 
tries that  don't  want  or  don't  appreciate  it. 
This  country  has  been  dissipating  Its  re- 
sources all  over  the  world  for  many  years, 
surely  to  the  delight  of  the  Communists. 
while  our  national  debt  continues  to  grow 
out  of  control.  It  is  not  enough  to  simply 
balance  the  budget,  which  this  country  has 
not  done  for  a  long  time.  It  Is  mandatory 
that  we  start  to  reduce  the  national  debt  at 
once.  If  we  are  unable  to  do  so  now,  when 
the  President  reports  our  national  economy  is 
at  an  all-time  high,  then  we  had  better  give 
up.  We  cannot  spend  our  way  into  pros- 
perity at  home,  or  in  city,  State  or  Federal 
governments. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  use  your  full  power 
toward  getting  this  country  out  of  all  its 
foolish  conunitments  around  the  world.  Let 
VIS  discontinue  all  of  our  silly  giveaway  pro- 
grams and  adopt  a  get-tough  policy.  Con- 
serve our  resources,  strengthen  our  country 
and  reduce  our  national  debt,  and  all  coun- 
tries will  have  to  respect  us.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  be  openly  Insulted  and 
scorned  by  such  petty  nations  as  Cuba, 
Panama,  Africa,  and  others  too  niimerous 
to  mention,  while  we  continue  to  pour  more 
money  into  those  same  countries  than  they 
ever  saw.  We  should  take  every  penny  away 
from  them  and  see  how  much  the  Com- 
munists want  them  then.  Then  get  us  out 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  are  footing  prac- 
tically the  entire  bill  and  it  is  unable  to 
accomplish  a  thing.  Their  Intentions  were  of 
the  best  but  they  Just  wont  work. 

We  thank  you  for  the  fine  stand  you  are 
taking  in  these  matters,  and  also  for  your 
kindness  in  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of 
retired  Federal  civil  service  employees.  May 
we  be  fortunate  in  having  you  as  our  Senator 
for  many  years. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harold  T.  Bttbris. 


Portland,  Oreg. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  In  reference  to  the  Vietnam 
situation,  I  would  appreciate  It  If  I  could  be 
advised  on  what  particular  legislation  the 
President  is  carrying  on  the  so-called  house- 
keeping operations  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  matter  since 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
clares that  Congress  has  the  responsibility  of 
declaring  war.  Is  there  any  particular  legis- 
lation which  has  delegated  this  respon- 
sibility to  the  President  \inder  certain  condi- 
tions of  limited  warfare.  It  is  a  distressing 
situation.  Our  failure  to  adhere  to  our  own 
Constitution  and  also  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law  is  keeping  us  In  a  state 
of  turmoil.  I  would  like  more  enlightenment 
on  the  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  C.  Walxcxb. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  that  I  am  writing 
may  not  do  much  good,  for  perhaps  I  am 
one  in  a  million  that  would  attempt  to  write 
their  opinion  of  the  things  that  are  prevail- 
ing today  which  are  very  wrong,  and  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  could  be  cxortailed  If 
the  heads  of  our  Government  would  really 
try  to  solve  these  problems  now.  They  say 
what  they  will  do,  but  I  fall  to  see  action. 
Perhaps  the  medicare  will  not  go  through 
for  some  time,  maybe  never,  but  If  they 
would  Increase  the  lower  bracket  social  secu- 
rity, people  then  could  perhaps  afford  their 
own  medical  aid.  But,  how  could  I  as  one 
of  many  situated  the  same  as  I,  and  I  am 
widowed  with  $85  coming  In  a  month.  Im- 
possible to  do  anything  with  that  amount, 
and  this  excise  tax  was  to  be  taken  off  too — I 
fall  to  see  that  In  effect.  I  think  It  wrong 
that  social  security  people  should  have  to  pay 
it.  Many  people  think  as  I  do  and  I  think 
you  win  approve  too,  that  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  Secretary  of  Defense  said,  and  I 
quote — that:  "The  Vietnam  crisis  Is  grave, 
but  by  no  means  hopeless,"  and  expressed 
doubt  the  Chinese  would  step  in  with  a 
major  attack.  It's  obvious  they  would.  I 
think  he  should  be  removed  and  many  more 
think  the  same  for  If  he  Is  left  In  charge  we 
win  surely  be  Involved.  We're  sitting  on  a 
bomb  right  now,  and  I  don't  think  the  people 
realize  the  grave  situation  we  are  in.  I  have 
a  son  that  was  in  the  World  War  and  a 
Pearl  Harbor  survivor,  and  I  have  four  grand- 
sons and  I'm  certainly  sure  I  wouldn't  like  to 
see  them  and  many  more  of  our  young  men 
Involved  in  another  war.  So  I  think  they 
had  better  get  busy  and  down  to  earth  with 
some  way  of  solving  this  serious  situation 
that  Is  hanging  over  us.  I  know  you  have 
great  influence  and  on  these  people  the 
masses  of  people  are  siu'ely  depending  for 
peace  and  prosperity  and  to  help  our  own 
people  first. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Gerrans. 


Beaverton,  Oreo. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  letter  Is  written  to  let 
you  know  what  my  opinions  and  feelings  are 
concerning  some  of  the  matters  which  are 
before  Congress  at  the  present  time. 

First,  may  I  say  that  I'm  In  agreement  with 
you  In  regards  to  the  Vietnam  problem. 

Second,  my  opinion  on  Federal  aid  to 
schools;  well  and  good  if  confined  to  pub- 
lic schools.  Private  schools  and  Institutions 
receive  enough  aid  as  It  is  by  being  tax  ex- 
empt In  many  ways.  As  a  church  member  I 
believe  their  business  property.  Investments, 
and  holdings  should  be  taxed.  If  people 
think  enough  of  their  churches  they  will 
support  them.  Let  church  and  state  remain 
separated  as  our  wise  forefathers  Intended. 

Third,  that  of  foreign  aid:  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  lot  of  our  money  has  been  wasted  on 
those  countries  that  show  no  appreciation. 
Why  keep  trying  to  buy  friendship  and  re- 
spect? We've  given  away  billions — in  return 
for  what?  Those  countries  that  received 
most — Kgypt,  France,  etc. — Where's  the  ap- 
preciation? They  speak  for  themselves — 
"Go  Jump  in  the  ocean,"  and  even  now 
Prance  wants  our  gold,  why  can't  she  apply 
some  of  those  dollars  she  has  to  repay  our 
loan.  Yet  we  still  believe  that  we  can  buy 
friendship?  Let  us  cut  down  on  foreign  aid 
and  use  some  of  that  money  In  our  own 
country  and  loan  only  to  those  countries 
that  appreciate  our  aid  like  little  Finland. 
Please  tell  Congress  to  use  discretion  with 
our  (tax)  dollars. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
Tours  truly, 

N.  C.  Thobcpson. 


ExJcaiNE,  Grig. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  a  Reed  College 
graduate  (1961)  and  a  graduate  student  at 
the  School  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Oregon.  You  have  my  constant  support  and 
affection  for  your  work  in  the  Senate,  i 
consider  your  stand  on  Vietnam  a  really 
courageous  act.  Is  there  any  chance  we  can 
get  out  of  there? 

I  feel  so  terribly  uninformed  about  Viet- 
nam — where  can  I  find  out  what  is  really 
going  on? 

With  respect, 

JoN  Appleton. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  Just  a  short 
note  to  voice  my  admiration  of  your  long 
and  hard  battle  against  our  involvement  in 
South  Vietnam.  Developments  in  that  area 
of  the  world  certainly  point  to  the  correct- 
ness of  your  views.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
your  fight  for  reason — particularly  for  the 
Involvement  of  the  U.N. — in  the  Vietnam 
problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  Wolpeht. 


Landenberg,  Pa. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  Just  to  let 

you  know  that  I  am  fully  in  agreement  with 

your  opposition  to  our  further  Involvement 

in  Vietnam. 

Why  not  let  the  UJJ.  give  it  a  try  as  U 
Thant  has  suggested? 
Sincerely  yours, 

V.  Weinmayr. 


Olmstead  Falls,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  heard  over  the 
radio  the  talk  you  gave  at  the  City  Club  in 
Cleveland,  Friday,   February   19. 

We  thought  your  talk  an  excellent  one 
and  wished  every  city  in  our  country  could 
have  heard  the  talk  and  the  questions  after 
your  speech  which  you  answered  very  well. 

If  the  people  of  our  country  could  hear 
the  truth  about  Vietnam  as  you  gave  It  in 
your  talk  to  the  City  Club,  the  administra- 
tion's actions  in  Vietnam  would  be  ended 
soon;  immediately. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this  talk. 
If  you  haje  many  copies,  please  send  me 
several.  We  can  get  it  reproduced  in  Cleve- 
land and  distribute  several  hundred  copies. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  the  truth 
to  the  American  people. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Mrs.  Vivian  Wilson. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  read  Hanson  Baldwin's  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  section 
yesterday,  I  became  filled  with  terror.  Can 
our  country  be  so  arrogant,  so  reckless  as 
to  risk  total  war  over  Vietnam,  an  area  in 
which  we  have  no  business  entrenching  our- 
selves, and  where  we  are  hated  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people? 

I  applaud  your  courage  in  speaking  out. 
almost  alone  In  the  Senate,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  many  people  are  behind  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Claitdia  Zaslavsky. 


I 
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Oakland,  NJ.  If  we  invade  to  the  north,  I  beUeve  China 

Dear  Senator  MorseV  I  support  you  100  would  enter  an  imlimlted  number  of  soldiers 

percent  In  your  opposition  to  our  presence  to  stop  vis,  and  her  mlUlons  could  not  be 

In  Vietnam.    Please  keep  up  the  good  work,  stopped. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Nelle  K.  Moran. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  You  are  fighting  for  all  the 
men  In  U.S.  forces  In  southeast  Asia  and  for 
the  people  there  and  for  us  here. 

We  believe  that  you  will  not  give  up  no 
matter  what  the  administration  may  do. 
Thanking  you  very  truly, 

Arthur  and  Helen  Berthou. 

Venice,  Calif. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse,       | 
Senate  Office  Building.^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Yovu-  courage  and 
integrity  In  becoming  the  spokesman  for  an 
unpopular  view  regarding  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam Is  sincerely  appreciated. 

We  strongly  oppose  bombing  of  North 
Vietnamese  supply  lines  or  extending  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

We  urge  you  to  continue  to  do  eJl  in  your 
power  to  bring  about  immediate  negotiation. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Horn. 

Palo  Alto,  Calit. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  commend  you  on 
your  forthright  position  in  demanding  U.S. 
withdrawal  and  negotiations  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  have  written  letters  to  President 
Johnson  and  to  our  congressional  delegation 
to  do  likewise. 

We  need  more  reprfsentatives  like  you  in 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Sara  Alchermks. 
ER^nssT  J.  Alchermes. 

Salem,  Oreg. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Buildinfl, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  in 
regard  to  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  I  under- 
stand how  you  feel  in  regard  to  this.  Before 
more  pressure  builds  up  to  attack  the  North, 
vigorous  efforts  should  be  made  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  U.N.  should  have  a 
vital  role  in  this.  What  South  Vietnam  needs 
is  an  internationally  supported  program  to 
establish  stable  government.  We  all  know 
this,  but  how  to  accomplish  It  Is  the  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Ella  B.  Bradford. 


We  are  a  great  sea  and  air  power,  and  I 
believe  we  coxild  hold  the  Pacific  and  the 
islands  now  In  our  possession  Indefinitely. 
Let's  withdraw  from  the  mainland  now, 
while  It  Is  possible. 

Please  continue  your  efforts. 
Yours  truly, 

George  M.  Gates. 


Narragansett,  R  J. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Keep  up  the  good 
work  re  South  Vietnam. 

Frank  G.  Wiensb. 

Santa  Crttz,  Calif. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  eolidly  back  of  your  ef- 
forts to  persuade  the  U.S.  Government  to 
try  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war  In  Indo- 
china. 

If  negotiations  should  fall,  we  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  commit  a  larger 
land  army  to  the  mainland  of  Asia.  In  the 
long  run  It  would  be  a  trap  and  sure  suicide 
for  thousands  of  our  men,  if  we  tried  to  beat 
the  unlimited  manpower  of  China  on  the 
ground. 

China  entered  Korea  when  she  was  much 
weaker,  and  the  present  government  had 
been  in  power  only  8  years. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  the  last  2  weeks 
I  have  sent  a  pair  of  wires  to  President 
Johnson  and  a  letter  to  each  of  the  Ohio 
Senators.  In  these  messages  I  deplored  esca- 
lation of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  and  urged 
o\ir  immediate  withdrawal.  In  any  event,  I 
want  those  who  have  spoken  up  for  disen- 
gagement in  Vietnam  to  know  that  their 
views  are  not  without  some  support  among 
the  citizens  of  Ohio. 

If  It  was  not  apparent  previously,  the 
events  of  this  weekend,  which  found  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies  turning  the  weapons 
we  supplied  them  against  each  other,  surely 
prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  Impossible  (short  of  estab- 
lishing a  government  of  occupation  and  com- 
mitting all  of  our  resources).  And  though 
loss  of  South  Vietnam  would  be  regrettable, 
isn't  this  Inevitable  In  any  event?  We  can- 
not hope  to  vrtn  a  land  war  In  Asia,  shovild 
China  become  a  participant,  and  surely  not 
even  the  administration  Is  prepared  to  make 
good  upon  that  eventuality.  This  means 
that  all  of  Vietnam  must  ultimately  come 
under  the  influence  of  her  powerful  neigh- 
bor. And  deplore  this  as  we  must,  it  is  fool- 
hardy to  commit  our  prestige  and  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  in  a  quixotic  adventure  bound  to 
end  In  failure. 

My  main  concern,  however.  Is  not  for  our 
prestige.  What  I  fear  most  Immediately  Is 
that  Increasingly  reckless  actions  growing  out 
of  a  hopeless  situation  will  plunge  the  world 
Into  nuclear  war.  By  our  rash  attacks  of  2 
weeks  ago  we  entered  upon  a  coiu'se  which  If 
continued  can  only  lead  to  the  entrance  of 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  at  last — 
\inless  God  should  Intervene^the  final  world 
war. 

I  love  my  country  and  I  value  the  peace 
of  the  world  too  much  to  keep  silent  at  such 
a  time.  Nothing,  no  cause,  no  principle — 
certainly  nothing  so  insubstantial  as  pres- 
tige, can  ever  Justify  risking  the  destruction 
of  America  In  nuclear  war.  And  though 
tough  talk  may  appeal  to  some  of  our  coiin- 
tr3mien,  there  vrtll  be  only  curses — and  no 
applause,  on  that  day  of  doom  that  brings 
the  bomb  to  the  United  States. 

The  President  Is  playing  Russian  roulette 
vrlth  American  security.  I  tirge  you  to  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  end  liils  deadly 
game,  calling  for  the  sane  and  reasonable 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous world. 

Most  sincerely, 

Paul  Q.  ScHMmT. 


lltlcal  and  economic  measxires,  we  chose  to 
rely  on  military  force. 

The  disastrous  results  of  this  policy  are 
now  obvious.  We  cannot  win  this  war.  Es- 
calation only  leads  to  the  prospect  of  a 
larger  war  in  Asia  with  North  Vietnam  and 
possibly  China;  this  larger  conflict  In  turn 
would  probably  lead  to  a  general  nuclear 
war.  The  situation  demands  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement; the  American  people  want  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  not  a  larger  war.  Therefore 
I  urge  you  to  continue  to  speak  out  and  to 
express  yovir  dissatisfaction  with  our  present 
policy.  We  must  begin  negotiations  now  with 
all  interested  parties  to  work  for  a  peaceful 
and  neutralized  Vietnam.  There  Is  no  al- 
ternative to  a  negotiated  settlement  except 
a  general  war. 

Sincerely, 

William  B.  Cort. 


Berkeley,  Calif. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  urge  you  to  work 
for  a  peaceful,  negotiated  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam and  to  oppose  a  continuation  or  an  es- 
calation of  this  fruitless  conflict.  We  are 
Indeed  losing  this  war,  not  because  of  inter- 
vention by  North  Vietnam  but  because  the 
Vletcong,  a  basically  Indigenous  movement, 
has  the  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.    In  a  situation  which  caUed  for  po- 


Dear  Sir  :  My  name  is  Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Heltsle j 
of  496  Brlttain  Road,  Akron,  Ohio. 

I  was  listening  to  the  news  this  evening 
and  heard  a  portion  of  the  speech  you  made 
concerning  the  United  States  and  Vietnam. 
I  have  heard  many  speeches  concerning  Viet- 
nam but  you  seemed  to  be  Just  about  the 
only  one  who  feels  as  I  do. 

I  have  a  special  Interest  In  Vietnam  due 
to  losing  my  husband  there. 

His  name  was  Pfc.  Paul  R.  Heltsley,  m, 
RA-15675814,  the  first  Akron  area  serviceman 
to  die  In  Vietnam.  He  was  killed  July  17, 
1964,  while  accompanying  a  patrol  as  a  medic 
on  a  combat  mission. 

I  guess  I'll  never  understand  the  Vietnam 
problem.  In  the  telegram  I  received  from 
the  War  Department  It  said  he  was  killed  by 
hostile  action  while  on  a  combat  mission.  I 
also  have  received  many  letters  from  service- 
men in  Vietnam  concerning  my  husband's 
death,  or  should  I  say  murder.  Even  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wrote  me  telling  me  my  hus- 
band died  while  performing  duties  for  his 
cotmtry. 

I  vsrrote  President  Johnson  shortly  after 
receiving  his  letter  asking  him  some  ques- 
tions. As  I  told  him,  I  have  a  baby  girl  who 
win  never  know  her  father.  Someday  I'm 
going  to  have  to  explain  his  death  to  her. 
How  can  I  possibly  explain  something  I  dont 
understand? 

Before  my  husband's  death  he  wrote  many 
letters  concerning  Vietnam.  How  the  people 
wouldn't  flght  for  themselves,  how  his  bud- 
dies were  getting  killed  each  day,  and  how 
he  wanted  to  come  home  safely. 

It  seems  like  all  President  Johnson  can 
say  is,  "Be  proud  of  him,  as  we  are,  he  died 
for  something  we  as  Americans  believe  In." 
I  don't  feel  Johnson  or  anyone  can  know 
how  helpless  we  are  in  Vietnam  until  you 
lose  someone  there.  I'm  not  only  speaking 
for  myself,  but  for  the  other  American  people 
who  have  lost  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers 
In  this  so-called  undeclared  war. 

Before  my  husband  left  the  United  States 
he  told  me  he  would  receive  hazard-duty  pay, 
also  $10,000  Insurance  In  case  of  death. 
This  proved  to  be  untrue.  I  guess  the  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  feel  he  was  in  the  danger 
zone.  If  this  Is  true  I'd  like  to  know  why 
he  was  In  the  combat  zone.  I've  also  been 
told  that  there  Is  no  Insurance  on  the  men 
unless  the  United  States  declares  war. 

I  can't  understand  why  o\ir  men  are  giving 
their  lives  In  a  war  that  Isn't  a  war.  Maybe 
someday  I'll  be  able  to  explain  to  my  daugh- 
ter the  truth  about  Vietnam,  If  it's  ever 
brought  out  In  the  open.  I  Just  wanted  you 
to  know  that  there's  an  awful  lot  of  good 
Americans  who  feel  the  same  way  about 
Vietnam  as  you  do. 
May  God  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jo  .Ann  Heltslet. 
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lOLBTLO  Park,  Oebo. 
Watkk  Morse. 
Oregon  State  Senator, 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  go  on  record  that  I  de- 
sire a  cease  fire  In  Vietnam  and  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

I  know  what  your  personal  opinion  on  this 
matter  has  always  been,  and  I  admire  you  for 
speaking  out.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us  wish  to 
speak  out  also. 

On  the  radio  news  this  morning  I  heard 
this  statement  made  by  Senator  Church,  of 
Idaho,  then  the  conamentator  added  that 
much  of  the  mail  voicing  this  opinion  would 
be  "Ctommxinlst  inspired." 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  most  certainly 
not  "Communist  inspired,"  and  I  know  many 
people  who  hold  this  opinion  who  are  not. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Hexen  Davis. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

An  Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson  on 

Vietnam:   Let  Us  Take  the  Initiative 

Each  day  we  hear  fresh  news  from  Viet- 
nam, news  both  strange  and  grim.  We  strike 
by  air  in  reprisal  against  North  Vietnam  be- 
cause our  soldiers,  sent  as  armed  technicians 
and  advisers  to  an  army  which  cannot  yet 
guard  them  well,  have  been  attacked  in  their 
barracks  in  the  very  heart  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  widened  the  war — how  wide  will  it 
become? 

Fear  of  escalation  of  this  undeclared  war 
against  North  Vietnam  mounts  with  each 
sudden  report  of  renewed  violence.  Unless 
the  situation  Is  very  different  from  what  It 
appears  to  be,  we  have  lost  the  political 
Initiative  in  Vietnam  and  are  attempting  to 
substitute  military  actions  for  political  ones. 
We  face  grave  risks  in  Vietnam.  Americans 
have  faced  even  graver  risks  for  good  and 
high  cause,  Mr.  President,  but  we  m\ist  first 
understand  why  we  must  take  such  risks. 
What  are  our  goals  in  Vietnam?  Are  they 
Just?  Can  they  be  accomplished?  Are  they 
truly  worth  what  they  are  bound  to  cost  In 
dollars  and  human  lives? 

With  whom  are  we  allied  In  Vietnam? 
Are  o\a  soldiers  fighting  side-by-slde  with 
troops  of  a  representative  and  legitimate  na- 
tional government,  or  are  we  embroiled  in 
defense  of  an  unpopular  minority  In  a  fierce 
and  costly  civil  war?  Our  representatives 
assure  us  that  we  and  the  Saigon  government 
have  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  How  can  this  be  so?  On  the 
same  day  that  Mr.  McNamara  said  sneak  at- 
tacks upon  our  soldiers  cannot  be  prevented, 
an  American  ofiQcer  on  the  scene  in  Vietnam 
declared  that  "any  of  the  people  In  the  ham- 
let over  there  could  have  warned  us  that  the 
Vletcong  were  around,  but  they  did  not  warn 
us."  The  weapons  used  against  us  are  moet 
often  American  weapons,  captured  from  or 
surrendered  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
Mr.  President,  we  submit  that  weak  field  in- 
telligence in  South  Vietnam  and  a  steady 
loss  of  workable  weapons  to  the  enemy,  are 
deep  symptoms  of  an  unpopular  caxise. 

Why  are  we  fighting  In  Vietnam?  Mr. 
President,  we  think  we  imderstand  why  we 
went  into  Vietnam  after  the  French  with- 
drew. It  was  because  this  Nation  hoped  to 
encourage  the  development  of  a  popular, 
stable,  and  democratic  government  which 
would  help  to  lead  all  southeast  Asia  toward 
lasting  peace.  Historical,  political,  social, 
religious  and  sectional  factors  have  pre- 
vented this  development.  The  original  as- 
sumptions are  no  longer  valid.  We  have  be- 
come Increasingly  unwelcome  everywhere  In 
southeast  Asia.  Our  presence  seems  to 
deepen,  rather  than  to  relieve,  the  bitterness 
and  hostility  of  the  people.  It  was  only  10 
years  ago  that  the  Vietnamese  defeated  a 
French  army  of  nearly  half  a  million  men. 
Will  the  same  battles  occur  again? 


Can  we  win  In  Vietnam?  Mr.  President, 
we  know  that  our  Nation  has  sufficient  fire- 
power to  destroy  the  entire  world.  We  also 
know  that  you  do  not  wish  to  call  upon  this 
awesome  power.  How  can  we  possibly  win 
and  yet  prevent  a  widening  of  this  conflict? 
How  can  we  win  In  Vietnam  with  less  than 
30,000  "advisers"  when  the  French  could  not 
win  with  an  army  of  nearly  half  a  million 
fighting  both  north  and  south  of  the  present 
dividing  frontier? 

Is  It  worth  the  cost?  The  French  defeat 
in  Indochina  cost  them  172,000  casualties. 
Yet,  before  their  final  bloody  defeat  at  Dlen- 
blenphu,  the  French  generals  and  diplomats 
spoke  with  the  same  toughness  and  opti- 
mism, the  same  assurances  we  now  hear  from 
our  leaders. 

The  French  had  overwhelming  numbers 
and  firepower  but  they  lost  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  support  of  the  popu- 
lation. Do  we  face  the  same  prospect,  or 
are  there  facts  which  the  public  does  not 
know  which  show  our  situation  to  be  clearly 
different? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  aware  that  you  have 
secret  Information  which  cannot  be  shared 
with  us.  But  could  such  information  com- 
pletely refute  the  picture  of  events  and  the 
political  Insights  provided  to  iia  by  serious 
newspapermen  who  have  been  in  the  area  for 
years? 

All  we  can  see  is  a  seemingly  endless  series 
of  demonstrations  and  riots  in  Saigon  and 
Hue,  of  military  coups,  of  threats  and  chal- 
lenges to  the  dignity  of  our  Ambassador  and 
our  other  representatives  by  the  very  men  we 
seek  to  sustain  In  power. 

We  have  lost  the  Initiative  In  Vietnam. 
A  few  guerrillas  can  trigger  American  re- 
actions that  widen  the  war.  The  events  of 
the  past  week  are  leading  step  by  step  along 
the  path  to  war  with  China. 

Would  it  not  be  both  prudent  and  Just 
to  take  the  initiative  toward  peace  In  Viet- 
nam? If  we  are  not  to  widen  the  war  be- 
yond all  conscience,  as  reasonable  men  we 
must  Initiate  negotiations  while  there  Is  still 
time. 

Amherst  College:  Henry  Commager,  his- 
tory; Van  R.  Halsey.  administration;  William 
M.  Hexter.  biology;  Philip  T.  Ives,  biology; 
Allen  Kropf,  chemistry;  Edward  R.  Leadbet- 
ter,  biology;  Leo  Marx,  English;  John  Pem- 
berton,  religion;  Oscar  E.  Schotte,  biology; 
Marc  Silver,  chemistry;  Henry  T.  Yost,  bi- 
ology. 

Andover-Newton  Theological  College :  Wes- 
ner  Fallaw,  religion;  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre,  the- 
ology; Norman  K.  Gottwald.  Old  Testament; 
John  C.  Scammon,  Old  Testament. 

Bates  College:  Leland  Bechtel,  education; 
Walter  Boyce,  administration;  Robert  M. 
Chute,  biology;  Robert  Hatch,  health;  George 
Healy,  Peter  Jonitis,  sociology;  Robert  Peck, 
health:  Richard  Sampson,  mathematics; 
Richard  Warye,  speech. 

Boston  University:  George  D.  W.  Berry, 
philosophy;  Bernard  Chasan,  physics;  Joseph 
Cochin,  pharmacology;  Robert  S.  Cohen, 
physics;  Paul  K.  Deats,  Jr.,  theology;  Alvln 
Fleiing,  film;  George  Heln,  chemistry;  Carol 
Kaye,  psychiatry;  Conan  Kornetsky,  pharma- 
cology; John  H.  Lavely,  philosophy;  Allan  P. 
Mlrsky,  psychiatry;  Bernard  S.  Phillips,  so- 
ciology; Freda  Rebelsky,  psychology;  Melvln 
Rosenthal,  psychiatry;  Julius  A.  Roth,  so- 
ciology; Nancy  St.  John,  basic  studies;  Ar- 
mand  Slegel,  physics;  Robert  H.  Sproat,  Eng- 
lish; John  J.  Stachel,  physics;  Gerald  Stech- 
ler,  psychiatry;  Max  W.  Wartofsky,  philos- 
ophy; Charles  E.  Willis,  physics;  Alvln  D. 
Zalinger,  sociology;  Howard  Zlan,  govern- 
ment. 

Bowdoln  College:  Philip  M.  Brown,  eco- 
nomics; Thomas  Cornell,  art;  Luis  O.  Coxe, 
engineering;  Clarence  Davles,  government; 
John  C.  Donovan,  government;  Reginald 
Hannaford,  English;  Ernst  C.  Helmrelch,  his- 
tory; Gordon  Hlebert,  chemistry;  John  How- 
land,  biology;  Charles  E.  Huntington,  biology; 


Gerald  Kamber,  French;  Fritz  C.  A.  Kollin, 
German;  Albert  Nunn,  French;  Marvin  Sadlk' 
art;  James  A.  Storer,  economics;  William  b' 
Whiteside,  history. 

Brandels  University :  Rose  Abendstren,  lan- 
guages; Herbert  H.  Attekar.  sociology;  Max 
Chretien,  physics;  Saul  Cohen,  chemistry; 
Lewis  A.  Coser,  sociology;  George  L.  Cowgili', 
anthropology;  Herman  T.  Epstein,  biology;' 
Jerrold  Passman,  biochemistry;  Kenneth  b'. 
Felgenbaum,  psychology;  Gordon  A.  Fellman] 
sociology;  David  H.  Fischer,  history;  Lawrence 
P\ichs,  history;  David  G.  Gil,  sociology;  Ray 
Ginger,  history;  Jack  Goldstein,  physics; 
Theodore  Goodfrlend,  biochemistry;  Stephen 
J.  Grendzler,  languages;  Mary  E.  Griffln,  Eng- 
lish;  Eugene  Gross,  physics;  Allan  Grossman, 
English;  Lawrence  Grossman,  biochemistry- 
Lincoln  D.  Hammond,  languages:  Thomas  C. 
HoUocher,  biochemistry;  Mary  Ellen  Jones, 
biochemistry;  David  Kaplan,  anthropology;' 
Nathan  Kaplan,  biochemistry;  Attllla  O. 
Klein,  biology;  Laurence  Levlne,  biochem- 
istry; Henry  Linschitz,  biochemistry;  Alvin 
Lucier,  music;  Robert  Manners,  anthropol- 
ogy;  Herbert  Marcuse,  philosophy;  William 
Murakami,  biochemistry;  Joseph  P.  Murphy, 
politics;  Robert  O.  Preyer,  English;  Miuray 
Sachs,  languages;  Benson  Saler,  anthropol- 
ogy; Gordon  Sato,  biochemistry;  Silvan 
Schweber.  physics;  Philip  E.  Slater,  sociology; 
B.  Z.  Sobel,  sociology;  Morris  Soodak,  bio- 
chemistry; Mark  Splvak,  sociology;  Maurice 
Stein,  sociology;  Maurice  Sussman,  biology; 
Helen  Van  Vunakis,  biochemistry;  John 
Vickers,  philosophy;  E.  V.  Walter,  sociology; 
Roland  L.  Warren,  sociology;  Alex  Welngrod, 
anthropology;  Harold  Welsberg,  philosophy; 
Robert  S.  Weiss,  sociology;  John  Wight,  en- 
gineering; Kurt  H.  Wolff,  sociology;  Irving 
K.  Zola,  sociology. 

Clark  University:  J.  Richard  Reld,  lan- 
guages; Morton  Wlerner,  psychology;  Charles 
Beinderman,  English;  Abraham  Blum,  psy- 
chology; Walter  H.  Crockett,  psychology; 
Bernard  Kaplan,  psychology,  and  Philip  O. 
Olson,  sociology. 

Harvard  University:  Harold  Amos,  medical 
school;  French  Anderson,  medical  school; 
Ralph  Baierlein,  physics;  Guy  O.  Barnett, 
medicine;  Reuben  Brower,  English;  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  divinity;  Ian  Cooke,  biology; 
Frank  Moore  Cross,  Jr.,  languages;  R.  Dama- 
dlan,  medical  school;  Bernard  D.  Davis,  med- 
ical school;  David  Denhardt,  biology;  E.  S. 
Dethlefsen,  biology;  Donald  T.  Dubin,  med- 
ical school:  Michael  T.  Dubln,  medical 
school;  Michael  Edidln,  medical  school:  John 
Edsell,  biology;  Leon  Ehrenprels,  mathemat- 
ics; Rupert  Emerson,  government;  Ann  Farn- 
ham,  medical  school;  John  Pelstiner,  English; 
Donald  Fleming,  history;  A.  S.  Freedberg, 
medical  school;  Walter  Gilbert,  physics; 
Philip  Gold,  chemistry;  Irving  H.  Goldberg, 
medical  school;  Lulgl  Oorlnl,  medical  school; 
David  Cavers,  law;  Howard  H.  Hiatt,  medical 
school;  H.  Stuart  Hughes,  history;  Stanley 
Katz,  history;  Gtordon  D.  Kaufman,  theology; 
Eugene  P.  Kennedy,  medical  school;  John 
Law,  chemistry;  Jeana  Levlnthal,  medical 
school;  Bernard  Lown,  public  health;  Carlton 
Maley,  history  of  science;  Jean  Mayer,  public 
health;  Everett  Mendelsohn,  history  of  sci- 
ence; Matthew  Meselson,  biology;  John  E. 
Murdoch,  history  of  science;  Martn  Peretz, 
government;  Elmer  Pfefferkorn,  medical 
school;  Edward  P.  Radford,  Jr.,  public  health; 
John  R.  Raper,  biology;  Herbert  Richardson, 
theology,  divinity;  W.  R.  Riddlngton,  Jr., 
anthropology;  Paul  A.  Riemann,  divinity; 
Gerald  Rosenthal,  economics;  Robert  Rot- 
berg,  history;  William  M.  Sacks,  astronomy; 
Victor  W.  Sldel,  preventive  medicine;  Ray- 
mond Slever,  geology;  Steven  Smith,  philoso- 
phy; Joseph  L.  Snider,  physics;  Rul  Soelro, 
medical  school;  Max  Stackhoiise,  ethics,  di- 
vinity; Edward  A.  Sweeney,  dental  medicine; 
John  T.  Tate,  mathematics;  Karl  Teeter,  lin- 
guistics; George  Wald,  biology;  Thomas  H. 
Wilson,  medical  school;  Marvin  Winkler,  bio- 
chemistry, and  Daniel  Wulff.  biology. 
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College  of  the  Holy  Cross:  William  Van  Et- 
ten  Casey,  theology;  Thomas  Coffee,  sociol- 
ogy- John  Dorenkamp,  English;  James  Gross, 
economics;  William  Gulndon,  physics,  and 
Paul  Rosenkrantz,  psychology. 

Massachusetts    Institute    of    Technology: 
Marcla  K.  Allen,  biology:  Maria  Bade,  biol- 
ogy;  Eugene  Bell,  biology;   Aron  Bernstein, 
physics;  P.  Bon,  modern  languages;  Michael 
Brower,  management;  Gene  M.  Brown,  bio- 
chemistry; Joel  E.  Brown,  biology;  Stephen 
L.  Chorover,  psychology:  Charles  O,  Coryell, 
chemistry;  Richard  M.  Douglas,  humanities; 
Carla    Dowben,     biology;     Robert    Dowben, 
biology;      Maxirice     Pojc      biology;      Steven 
Gllborn,    humanities;     Marvin    Goody,    ar- 
chitecture;    Glen    Gordon,    nuclear    chem- 
iBtry;     Bernard     Gould,     biology;      Charles 
Gross,  psychology;  Theodore  Gurney,  Jr.,  bi- 
ology; Albert  Gurney,  htmaanities;  Alan  Heln, 
psychology;      Richard      Held,      psychology; 
Charles  Holt,  biology;  Kerson  Huang,  physics; 
Thomas  Jackson,  humanities;  William  Jack- 
son, electrical  engineering;  Elizabeth  Jones, 
biology:    Karl    Kornacker,    biology;     Edwin 
Kuh,    management    and    economics;    Cjrrus 
Levlnthal,  biology;  S.  E.  Lurla,  biology;  Kevin 
Lynch,  city  planning;   B.  McCune,  modern 
languages;   Boris  Magasanlk,  biology;  Diane 
Major,  biology;  Travis  Merrltt,  humanities; 
Franco  Modlgllani,   economics;    Philip   Mor- 
rison, physics;  Irwin  Oppenhelm,  chemistry; 
R.  B.  Pan,  modern   languages;    David   Perl- 
mutter,   modern  languages;    Norman  Pettit, 
humanities;      Louise     Pfelffer,     psychology; 
Helen  Revel,   biology;    P.   W.  Robbins.  bio- 
chemistry; Ronald  Rolfe,  biology;  R.  H.  Ruby, 
biology;  David  L.  Schalk,  humanities;  Robert 
Sekuler,     psychology;      David      Shoemaker, 
chemistry;  William  Slebert,  electrical  engi- 
neering; O.  R.  Simha,  administration;   Mal- 
colm Skolnick,  physics;  Cyril  Smith,  htunan- 
Ities    and    metallurgy;     Marvin    Stodolsky, 
biology;  N.  S.  Sutherland,  psychology;  James 
Tliomson,  humanities;  Patrick  Wall,  biology; 
William    B.    Watson,    humanities;    John    S. 
Waugh,  chemistry;  Joseph  Weizenbaum,  elec- 
trical engineering;    Burton  White,  psychol- 
ogy;  Robert  Zimmermann,  biology;   Arnulf 
Zweig,  humanities,  and  Alexander  Rich,  bi- 
ology. 

University  of  Massachusetts:  Don  E. 
Abramson,  speech;  Robert  Agard,  library; 
Dean  A.  Allen,  health  Bervlces;  Leon  Barron, 
English;  Phillip  R.  Biddle,  speech;  Milton 
Cantor,  history:  Jules  Chametsky,  English; 
Mario  S.  DePilis,  history;  David  Clark, 
English;  T.  P.  Dikes,  history;  Louis  A.  Gel- 
hard,  history;  Arthur  Gentile,  botany;  P. 
Greeley,  forestry;  Ridhard  Haven,  English; 
Joseph  Hazens,  health  services;  Vincent  Ilar- 
dl,  history;  C.  A.  Johnson,  agricultural  en- 
gineering; Joseph  Langland,  English;  David 
P.  Leonard,  history;  Guenter  Lewy,  govern- 
ment; David  Porter,  English;  William  J.  Price, 
speech;  Howard  H.  Quint,  history;  Trevor 
Robinson,  chemistry;  Ann  Sagan,  history; 
Jay  Savareid,  speech;  A.  S.  W.  Srheffey,  for- 
estry; Richard  S.  Stein,  chemistry;  Jack  M. 
Thompson,  history;  Richard  H.  Towers,  his- 
tory; Ronald  D.  Ware,  history;  J.  W.  Zahrad- 
nlk,  agrlcultiiral  engineering;  Arthur  H. 
Westing,  forestry. 

Northeastern  University:  Richard  Arno- 
wltt,  physics;  Philip  Backstrom  Jr..  history; 
Terry  Blalor.  anthropology;  Wallace  Bishop, 
history;  Roger  Br igh thill,  psychology;  Rose 
Laub  Coser,  sociology;  Henry  H.  Crapo,  math- 
ematics; Alan  H.  Cromer,  physics;  Ellen  H. 
Dunlap.  mathematics;  Marvin  H.  Friedman, 
physics;  Mitzl  Filson,  library;  Norbert  Pull- 
Ington,  history;  Michael  J.  Glaubman,  phys- 
ics; Stephan  Golburgh,  education;  Joseph 
Gresser,  chemistry;  Barry  Karger,  chemistry; 
Frank  Lee,  anthropology;  Milton  Leltenberg, 
biology;  Harold  Naidus,  chemistry;  Dolores 
Newton,  anthropology;  Irene  A.  Nichols,  edu- 
cation; J.  David  Oberholzer.  physics;  Louis 
Roberts,  English;  Fred  Rosenberg,  biology; 
Deborah    S.    Rosebla^t,    modem    langxiages; 
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Norman  Rosenblatt,  history;  Eugene  J.  Sale- 
tan,  physics;  George  Salzman,  physics;  Ina 
Samuels,  psychology;  Burt  Scharf,  psychol- 
ogy; Stan  Stenbrldge,  history;  Harold 
L.  Stubbs,  mathematics;  H.  T.  Tien,  chem- 
istry; Harold  Zamasky,  psychology. 

University  of  Rochester:  Albert  B.  Craig, 
Jr.,  physiology;  John  A.  Ernest,  mathematics; 
Joseph  Frank,  English;  WUllam  D.  Lotspelch, 
physiology;  William  P.  Neuman,  radiation  bi- 
ology; Arnold  W.  Ravin,  biology;  Hayden  V. 
White,  history. 

Simmons  College:  Frederick  Anderson, 
philosophy;  Tllden  EdeLsteln,  history;  Bruce 
Havirthorne,  history;  John  Hunter,  history; 
Sumner  Rosen,  economics;  James  Newman, 
French;  Georgia  Noble,  education;  Richard 
Clark  Sterne,  English. 

Smith  College:  Gladys  Anslow,  physics; 
Leonard  Baskln,  art;  George  Biirt,  music; 
Ell  Chinoy,  sociology;  Jean  Cohen,  psychol- 
ogy; Louis  Cohn-Haft,  history;  Thomas  S. 
Deer,  chaplain;  John  Duke,  music;  Robert 
Fabian,  mathematics;  Philip  Green,  govern- 
ment; Bruce  Hawkins,  physics;  David  C. 
Huntington,  art;  Rita  Jules,  education;  Alice 
Lazerowitz,  philosophy;  Morris  Lazerowltz, 
philosophy;  D.  Bruce  Marshall,  government; 
Elliott  Offner,  art;  Patricia  Olmsted,  adminis- 
tration; Harold  Poor,  history;  Michael  Rice, 
physics;  Peter  N.  Rowe,  government;  Ramon 
Eduardo  Ruiz,  history;  Paul  H.  Seton,  psy- 
chology; J.  Dledrlck  Snoek,  psychology;  A.  H. 
Specs,  physics;  Melvln  Steinberg,  physics; 
Sten  Stenson,  religion;  John  Van  Doren,  Eng- 
lish; Renee  Watklns,  history. 

Tufts  University:  Betty  Burch,  government; 
Kalman  A.  Burnlm,  drama;  Dean  Ashley 
Campbell,  engineering;  Ernest  Cassara, 
theology;  John  Conwall,  economics;  Dorothea 
J.  Crook,  psychology;  Michael  Plxler,  Eng- 
lish; Sanford  J.  Preedman,  psychology;  Bern- 
ard W.  Harleston,  psychology;  Hllde  Heln, 
philosophy;  Percy  Hill,  engineering;  Prank- 
lyn  D.  Holzman,  economics;  Albert  H.  Imlah, 
history;  David  Isles,  mathematics;  William 
S.  Jacobson,  English;  Leonard  Kirsch,  eco- 
nomics; Mary  Jane  Kramer,  sociology;  Zella 
Lurla,  psychology;  Bernard  McCabe,  English; 
Robert  L'H  Miller,  religion;  A.  WUllam  Mills, 
psychology;  Thornton  Roby,  psychology; 
Nancy  L.  Roelker,  history;  Laura  M.  Roth, 
physics;  H.  Ronald  Roxise,  mathematics;  Allen 
Schick,  government;  Edwin  Schur,  sociology; 
Sylvia  Sherwood,  sociology;  NewUn  R.  Smith, 
economics;  Jack  Tessman,  physics;  Prank  W. 
Wicker,  psychology. 

Wellesley  College:  Roberta  Blackburn,  Eng- 
lish; Thomas  Blackburn,  chemistry;  Walter 
Houghton,  English;  Clifford  Noll,  English. 

Wesleyan  University :  Samuel  W.  Anderson, 
psychology;  James  A.  Clarlo,  psychology; 
Richard  C.  DeBold,  psychology;  David  P.  Mc- 
Allester.  anthropology;  Norman  Rudlch,  lan- 
guages; Richard  Wlnslow,  mvislc. 

Others:  Edgar  D.  Bell,  Littleton;  Arthur  W. 
Chlckerlng,  Goddard  College;  Dorothy  D. 
Clarlo,  Yale;  Edward  J.  Collins,  Boston  Col- 
lege; Irvln  Doress,  Cardinal  Cushlng  College; 
Paul  Gross,  Brown  University;  Francis  W. 
Holmes,  Bernard  Howard,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute;  Seymour  Lederberg,  Brown 
University;  Raymond  T.  McNally,  Boston 
College;  David  Todd,  Worchester  Polytechnic 
Institute;  J.  Hiiston  Westover,  Acton. 

(Institutional  affiliation  for  purposes  of 
Identification  only.) 

If  you  approve  of  this  statement,  reprint 
It  In  other  newspapers  and  write  or  wire  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

This  open  letter  Is  being  published  as  an 
advertisement  paid  by  the  signers.  Com- 
ments and  contributions  toward  cost  should 
be  sent  to  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Open  Letter 
on  Vietnam,  Post  Office  Box  35,  Belmont, 
Mass.,  Prof.  Salvador  E.  Liirla,  chairman; 
Prof.  Cyrus  Levlnthal.  treasxirer. 


[Prom   the  St.  Louis   Poet-Dispatch ] 
Am  Incrzdiblz  Sititation 

The  Senate  Democratic  leader,  Mike  Mans- 
nxLO,  of  Montana,  is  putting  It  mildly  when 
he  terms  conditions  In  South  Vietnam  "an 
incredible  situation."  He  says  the  squabbling 
generals  should  take  notice  that  the  United 
States  is  not  committed  to  support  the  situ- 
ation that  now  exists. 

South  Vietnam  Is  pretty  close  to  anarchy. 
Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  the  strong  man 
for  13  months,  was  bounced  over  the  weekend 
by  a  group  of  quarreling  generals.  The  latest 
civilian  government  Installed  a  few  days  ago 
by  General  TChanh  is  still  nominally  In  power. 
But  Khanh  Is  out.  So  It  seems  almost  Irrele- 
vant for  Washington  officials  to  say  the 
United  States  Is  continuing  full  support  of 
the  civilian  regime.  What  Is  to  be  sup- 
ported? 

The  situation  is  going  from  worse  to  worse. 
The  Communist-led  Vletcong  have  now  vir- 
tually cut  South  Vietnam  In  two  and  con- 
tinue to  make  gains.  U.S.  troops  are  keep- 
ing the  war  going,  but  It  Is  a  losing  struggle. 
The  United  States  might  have  profited  from 
Its  recent  retaliatory  air  raids  on  North 
Vietnam  by  maneuvering  for  negotiations 
In  the  hope  that  It  could  speak  from  a 
strengthened  position,  but  that  potential 
initiative  has  been  lost. 

Instead,  Washington  dispatches  say  the 
administration  Is  firmly  resisting  all  efforts 
by  Allied  governments  to  bring  about  a  nego- 
tiated political  settlement.  If  this  Is  so,  it 
also  Is  an  Incredible  sltviatlon.  The  argu- 
ments of  French  Foreign  Minister  Maurice 
Couve  de  Murvllle,  General  de  Gaulle's  top 
foreign  policy  expert,  apparently  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  Couve  de  Murvllle  spent  an  hour  with 
President  Johnson  last  week;  he  reportedly 
told  the  Chief  Executive  he  thinks  North 
Vietnam  and  Red  China  would  be  Interested 
in  negotiations.  He  urged  the  United  States 
to  seek  a  political  solution  Immediately. 

This  may  be  distasteful,  but  what  is  the 
alternative  in  the  absence  of  a  Saigon  gov- 
ernment ready,  willing,  and  able  to  carry 
on?  It  would  be  comforting  to  think  that 
the  Americans,  the  Russians,  and  the  Chinese 
do  not  mean  precisely  what  they  say,  that 
somewhere  In  the  diplomatic  underground 
people  are  talking  privately  about  public 
conferences.  That  would  be  a  sensible  and 
statesmanlike  procedure;  we  only  hope  there 
is  more  to  it  than  the  stuff  of  dreams. 


Boston  Universitt, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  a  22 -year-old  senior  at 
Boston  University.  Although  I  am  a  New 
York  State  resident  voter,  I  wish  to  applaud 
you  for  taking  a  stand  in  favor  of  peaceful 
negotiations  In  Vietnam. 

I  sincerely  believe  in  working  toward  peace 
positively.  I  am  very  pleased  the  TJS.  Gov- 
ernment has  created  and  is  continuing  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  also  deeply  believe  In  democ- 
racy and  defending  the  United  States  and 
I  am  anxious  to  prevent  commxinism  from 
dominating  the  world.  However,  I  am  aware 
of  the  unique  conditions  imder  which  the 
United  States  developed  its  political  system. 
I  am  cognizant  also  of  the  fact  many  of  the 
underdeveloped  coiintries  seem  to  need  a  so- 
cialistic form  of  government  to  cope  with 
their  basic  problems  such  as  hunger  and  land 
distribution.  I  do  not  equate  socialism  with 
Russian  or  Red  Chinese  communism  neces- 
sarily. I  believe  that  each  country  shoxild 
develop  the  type  of  government  which  most 
successfully  helps  It  grow. 

I  believe  our  foreign  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  and  is  being  mishandled 
badly.    It  is  as  much  a  fault  of  Americans' 
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Indifference  as  it  Is  of  the  Government.  Oiur 
policy  has  been  and  is  immoral.  We  are  sup- 
porting a  government  which  is  supported  by 
30  percent  of  the  South  Vietnamese  at  the 
most.  Even  worse  for  us,  we  are  working 
against  a  main  goal  in  the  cold  war.  By  our 
current  militant  strategy,  we  are  pushing 
Russia  and  Red  China  closer  together  and 
forcing  North  Vietnam  closer  to  them. 

In  view  of  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  the 
world  and  the  fact  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
began  as  a  civil  war,  I  am  not  certain  that 
Red  China  would  dare  to  militarily  occupy 
Vietnam  if  we  withdrew  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  basically  for  these  reasons  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  peaceful  negotiations  in  Vietnam. 
I  gravely  hope  that  the  Government  as  a 
whole  will  have  your  coiirage  and  vision  to 
recognize  our  errors  and  turn  toward  negotia- 
tion to  settle  the  Vietnam  crisis  instead  of 
edging  the  world  further  toward  destruction. 

To  have  any  type  of  successful  negotia- 
tions, it  may  well  be  necessary  to  Include 
Red  China.  If  It  Is,  I  would  be  In  favor  of 
such  action. 

I  have  also  written  to  Senators  Kennedt 
and  JAvrrs  and  President  Johnson,  stating 
my  beliefs. 

Yours  truly,- 

Mrs.  Nancy  Moore. 


Chicago,  III. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Care  of  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Senator:  The  enclosed  article  on 
Vietnam  and  our  actions  there,  appeared  In 
a  prominent  Canadian  magazine  this  week. 
In  view  of  your  great  interest  in  the  deplor- 
able South  Vietnam  situation,  I  deemed  it 
important  enough  to  place  in  yoxir  hands. 
The  author,  a  well-known  RCAF  officer  and 
a  former  member  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Conunlssion  would  have  little  reason  to 
magnify  the  situation  but  apparently  has 
been  able  to  publish  in  Canada,  views  which 
would  be  heavily  censored  in  ovir  country. 

Whether  we  should  remain  in  Vietnam  or 
not,  we  are  there  and  apparently  making  the 
same  mistakes  we  did  In  Korea,  only  this 
time,  we  aren't  supposed  to  be  at  war. 

I  feel  confident  that  not  only  will  this 
article  furnish  you  with  material  you  would 
want  to  have  but  that  you  will  continue  to 
force  the  issue  with  all  the  vigor  so  prevalent 
in  your  distinguished  career. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  B.  Nordheimer. 

Hugh  Campbell  Says — The  Americans  Are 
Their  Own  Worst  Enemies  in  Vietnam 
The  United  States  is  now  entering  Its  third 
year  of  full-scale  war  in  Vietnam.  Any  day 
now  we  can  expect  the  customary  New  Year 
pronouncement  from  the  American  high 
command  In  Saigon  to  the  effect  that,  while 
the  situation  Is  serious,  it  is  not  hopeless; 
and  that  the  war  can  and  will  be  won. 

After  nearly  2jyears  in  Vietnam,  I've  heard 
a  good  many  such  assurances.  But  since,  as 
a  Canadian  delegate  on  the  three-nation  In- 
ternational Control  Commlsison,  I  had  a 
unique  opportunity  to  observe  the  war  from 
both  sides  of  the  firing  line,  I  think  the 
Americans  are  talking  through  their  well 
padded  brass  hats.  The  war,  as  it's  now 
being  waged,  cannot  be  won  by  our  side — 
because  the  Americans,  for  all  their  brave 
talk  about  developing  new  antlguerrllla  tech- 
niques, are  still  using  obsolete  methods  to 
fight  a  new  kind  of  invisible  enemy. 

Exactly  how  invisible  this  enemy — the 
Communist  Vletcong — can  become  was  forci- 
bly demonstrated  to  me  one  day  on  a  dusty 
gravel  road  leading  through  the  Jungle  In 
North  Vietnam.  It  was  a  routine  Inspection 
patrol  for  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission and,  for  no  apparent  reason,   the 


Communist  officer  In  the  lead  Jeep  suddenly 
suggested  a  halt.  We  piled  out  of  our  Jeeps 
and  stretched  our  legs,  apparently  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere.  Just  as  inexplicably,  he 
then  suggested  we  resume  the  patrol.  As  the 
convoy  started  off,  he  beeped  his  horn  and, 
somewhere  nearby,  a  whistle  shrilled. 

Instantly,  both  sides  of  the  road  were  lined 
with  troops,  grinning  infantr3mien  whose 
faded  khaki  uniforms  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  dark  Jungle  background.  They'd 
been  there  all  the  while,  standing  not  a  dozen 
yards  from  the  convoy.  But  because  of  the 
foliage  that  covered  their  backs  from  helmet 
to  canvas  sneakers,  they'd  been  invisible  to 
three  experienced  military  officers. 

There  was  nothing  threatening  about  this 
mock  ambush.  The  Communist  troops  were 
simply  practicing  camouflage,  and  used  the 
International  Control  Commission  as  an  un- 
witting umpire.  And  although  their  camou- 
flage was  excellent,  it  was  the  mobility  of  the 
troops  that  impressed  me  most.  They  were 
many  miles  from  any  known  base,  and  they 
carried  on  their  backs  everything  necessary 
for  living  and  fighting.  They  didn't  need 
roads.  Jeeps,  helicopters,  or  mobile  kitchens. 
They  were  Jungle  fighters,  as  elusive  as  poison 
gas  and  tvrtce  as  deadly — the  kind  of  guer- 
rillas who  wore  down  the  French  masters  of 
Indochina,  and  finished  them  off  at  Dlen- 
blenphu  in  1954. 

The  Pentagon,  naturally,  has  been  deter- 
mined not  to  repeat  France's  mistakes.  In 
the  past  3  years  they've  poured  in  aid  and 
advisers  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  day.  So  generous,  so  overwhelm- 
ing has  been  this  avalanche  of  assistance, 
that  It's  aided  South  Vietnam  almost  to 
death. 

In  1962,  there  were  fewer  than  300  U.S. 
military  advisers  in  the  country — and  they 
were  making  noticeable  headway  against  the 
Vletcong.  The  advisers  were  scattered  In 
tiny  detachments  around  the  country.  They 
were  tough,  highly  trained  men,  and  they 
were  revered  by  the  Vietnamese. 

But  the  Pentagon  apparently  reasoned  that 
20,000  advisers  could  win  the  war  20  times 
as  fast  as  300;  they  started  airlifting  them 
into  Saigon  by  the  thousands  (In  defiance, 
incidentally,  of  the  Geneva  truce  agreement) . 
With  them  came  wives,  children,  PX  super- 
markets, Coca-Cola  machines,  air  condition- 
ers, officers'  clubs,  station  wagons,  insurance 
salesmen,  schoolteachers,  public  relations 
men — all  the  equipage  of  a  progressive  sub- 
urb, without  which  the  American  military 
seems  unable  to  function  abroad.  Suddenly, 
It  stopped  being  a  Jungle  war,  with  Ameri- 
cans fighting  on  the  same  terms  as  their 
enemies.  It  became  instead  a  desk-soldiers' 
war,  with  the  fatuities  of  Saigon's  brass  hats 
canceling  the  efforts  of  the  men  in  the  field. 
A  gap  appeared  between  the  South  Vietna- 
mese and  their  American  protectors,  and  the 
gap  has  been  widening  ever  since. 

There's  also  a  gap  between  the  Pentagon's 
concept  of  mobility  and  that  of  the  guer- 
rillas. Putting  troops  on  wheels  or  In  hell- 
copters  has  proven  unrealistic  in  a  Jungle 
war.  Disguised  as  peasants,  the  Vletcong 
simply  watch  the  machines  charge  futllely 
by — perhaps  Into  a  mine  trap  or  ambush 
or,  if  they're  detected,  simply  melt  into  the 
Jungle.  Pursuit  on  foot  is  fruitless;  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  carrying  enough  Ameri- 
can-made equipment  to  fight  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  would  be  ineffective  even  If  they 
were  as  hardy  as  their  enemy.  But  of  course 
they  aren't,  since  they're  now  accustomed  to 
riding  to  work. 

But  all  the  mistakes  haven't  been  com- 
mitted by  the  military.  There  are  a  host  of 
non-military  agencies  fighting  Saigon's  war, 
from  the  spooks  of  the  CIA  to  the  flacks  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  They  fre- 
quently operate  at  cross -purposes  and,  in 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  they  do  not 
enhance  America's  image  abroad. 


Take,  for  instance,  the  unimportant  but 
revealing  case  of  the  American  pro  football 
player  who  arrived  in  Saigon  under  State 
Department  auspices  to  set  up  an  athletic 
program  for  the  Vietnamese.  "Gonna  teach 
these  gooks  football,"  he  announced  to  all 
within  earshot.  Several  days  later,  he  an- 
nounced  a  change  in  policy:  the  gooks,  he'd 
decided,  were  too  small  for  football — so  he 
was  going  to  teach  them  soccer,  a  game  he'd 
never  played  himself. 

Or  take  the  average  American  service  wife 
in  Saigon :  for  boorlshness,  offenslveness  and 
condescension  toward  her  Inferiors,  she 
takes  the  fur-lined  mug.  The  generous  al- 
lowances, PX  privileges,  villa,  chauffeur  and 
servants  are  all  new  to  her — and  with  rare 
exceptions.  It  shows.  Her  kids  are  no  better. 
The  spectacle  of  a  bunch  of  crew-cutted, 
gum-chewing  teenagers  lording  It  over  the 
natives  in  the  streets  of  Saigon  is  a  lesson 
in  how  not  to  conduct  foreign  relations. 

Or,  finally,  take  the  matter  of  Saigon's 
Justly  famous  night  life,  which  consists  of 
scores  of  saloons,  each  equipped  with  a  bevy 
of  the  prettiest  little  bar  girls  in  southeast 
Asia.  The  patrons  are  almost  exclusively 
American;  and  one  South  Vietnamese  wom- 
an, who  owns  a  string  of  such  establish- 
ments, told  me  she  estimates  that  half  her 
girls  are  actively  pro-Vletcong,  while  the 
rest  maintain  a  profitable  neutrality  by  spy- 
ing impartially  for  both  sides.  Multiply  this 
example  by  a  hundred,  and  you  have  an  ef- 
fective Intelligence  network — and  an  ex- 
planation for  the  failure  of  so  many  well- 
planned,  secret  sorties  against  the  Vletcong. 

The  result  of  all  this  ugly  Americanism 
has  been  exactly  what  you'd  expect:  the 
South  Vietnamese  Is  starting  to  wonder  if  his 
Conrmaunist  enemies  might  not  be  preferable 
to  his  American  friends.  Once  he  publicly 
mourned  the  loss  of  American  lives.  Now, 
the  nearly  300  Americans  killed  in  Vietnam 
seem  meaningless  compared  with  his  own 
terrible  losses — more  than  160,000  dead. 
Once  he  believed  that  his  Government,  good 
or  bad,  would  be  free  of  foreign  Interference. 
Now  he's  convinced  that  his  Government — 
whichever  assortment  of  generals  happens 
to  be  in  power  at  the  moment — is  a  puppet 
of  the  Pentagon.  And  every  time  a  big 
American  car  zips  by  him  on  the  streets  of 
Saigon;  every  time  he  enters  a  restaurant 
he  can  no  longer  afford;  every  time  he  re- 
turns to  his  shabby  dwelling  (the  Americans 
have  grabbed  all  the  best  accommodations) 
he  sees  himself  moving  closer  and  closer  to 
second-class  citizenship. 

If  the  foregoing  sounds  like  an  anti-Amer- 
ican tirade,  it's  not  Intentional.  There  are 
still  hundreds  of  smart,  dedicated,  and  effec- 
tive Americans  in  Vietnam.  They  want  to 
win  this  tragic  war  and,  through  a  firsthand 
acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  they  think  they  know  how  to  do  it. 
Unfortunately,  they're  only  fighting  the  war, 
not  running  it.  And  they're  vastly  outnum- 
bered and  outranked  by  the  desk-pilots  in 
Saigon. 

For  this  reason,  the  Communists  are  al- 
most certain  to  nibble  their  way  to  victory 
eventually.  When  they  do.  It  will  be  a  dis- 
aster for  the  West.  For  all  my  reservations 
about  life  In  the  Saigon  sector  of  the  free 
world,  I'm  convinced,  after  seeing  both 
places,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  vastly 
better  off  than  their  countrymen  to  the 
North. 

When  I  went  to  Vietnam,  I  shared  the 
common  Canadian  view  of  such  faraway 
places.  I  half  suspected  that,  for  those  un- 
fortunate enough  to  live  in  such  countries, 
life  In  the  free  sector  was  Just  about  as 
miserable  as  life  under  communism.  But 
a  few  visits  to  Hanoi  and  other  Communist 
centers  quickly  disabused  me  of  this  notion. 
I'll  never  forget  the  people  who  would  pass 
me  on  the  streets  and  whisper  "A  has  les 
Communistes,"  or  the  officials  who  risked 
their  freedom  to  tell  me  privately  of  their 
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hatred  for  the  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  It 
was  a  rude  contrast  with  Saigon,  where  free 
speech,  while  not  prevalent,  is  at  least  stUl 

^°For  ail  their  strategic  fallings,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  fighting  a  Just  war.  But  they're 
eoing  to  lose  it  unless  they  make  drastic 
chanKes— for  at  present,  the  American  Is  his 
own  worst  enemy  in  Vietnam.  By  his  obtuse 
noUcles  and  actions  he  has  squandered  the 
eood  will  of  his  allies.  Without  it,  he  can't 
win.   Without  it,  there  is  nothing  left  to  win. 

I    DULUTH,  Minn. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  1 1 

U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^  ^      ,  ^ 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  wife  and  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  courageous  efforts 
and  sound  thinking  about  the  Vietnam  mess. 

May  your  efforts  meet  with  increased  and 
Brewing  support  and  be  ultimately  crowned 
with  success.  Were  it  not  for  voices  like 
yours,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  he 
were  habitating  a  giant  madhouse. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  we  are  send- 
ing to  President  Johnson  and  our  Senators 
as  well  as  Vice  President  Humphrey. 

Again  may  we  express  our  appreciation  for 
your  outspoken  intelligent  attitude  and  fur- 
ther advise  you  that  countless  numbers  of 
our  friends,  neighbors  and  associates  share 
our  views. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  E.  and  Rhoda  L.  Dizard. 

Ruscomb  Products  Co., 

Fleetwood,  Pa. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  As  a  free  and 
Independent  man  I  virge  you  to  reconsider 
our  present  policy  in  Indochina. 

This  policy  has  alienated  Cambodia  and 
continues  to  hurt  our  image  in  many  other- 
wise friendly  nations.  We  have  given  full 
support  to  one  dictatorship  after  another 
In  South  Vietnam,  thereby,  probably  push- 
ing those  people  closer  to  communism. 

As  a  mature  nation  '^tre  are  surely  capable 
of  altering  our  policies  when  necessary  with- 
out fear  of  losing  prestige. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  Schwartz, 

President. 
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RuscoMB  Products  Co., 

Fleetwood,  Pa. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  ha)i;fe  been  many  occa- 
sions In  the  past  years  that  I  have  read  with 
admiration,  of  the  positions  you  have  taken 
on  various  Issues. 

I  agree  with  your  views  concerning  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

You  are  courageous  and  I  wish  there  were 
many  more  Senators  like  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  Schwartz, 

President. 


an  anathema  to  the  citizens  of  South  Viet- 
nam; and 

"Whereas  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  our 
country  is  expending  could  be  put  to  use  in 
more  humane  ways  in  our  own  country,  in- 
stead of  supporting  a  group  of  militarists 
who  do  not  have  the  confidence  of  their  own 
people;  and 

"Whereas  o\ir  posture  as  so-called  ad- 
visers to  South  Vietnam  has  become  unten- 
able morally  and  economically;  therefore  be 

it 

"Resolved,  That  the  57th  Assembly  District 
Council  Issues  Conference  of  the  California 
Democratic  Council  urge  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  all  parties  con- 
cerned that  our  Government  find  means  im- 
mediately to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  this 
conflict." 

Moved,  seconded,  and  passed  on  February 
20.  1965,  at  said  Issues  Conference,  Encino 
Community  Center,  Encino,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  enclosing 
a  copy  of  two  resolutions  acted  upon  by  our 
council.  We  submit  them  for  and  request 
your  thoughtful  action. 

Richard  J.  Hunter, 
First    Vice    Chairman,    57th    Assembly 
District    Council,    California    Demo- 
cratic Council. 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  express  my  support  of  your  position  on 
Vietnam.  Further  U.S.  military  action  in 
this  area  can  lead  to  a  situation  where  free- 
dom for  all  peoples  and  all  nations  will  be 
at  an  end,  where  everything  of  value  will 
be  utterly  destroyed. 

The  United  States  can  do  as  much  as  al- 
most any  nation  in  the  world  to  turn  away 
from  a  course  toward  war  and  toward  one 
where  meaningful  and  moral  acts  are  possi- 
ble. Military  action  cannot  achieve  the 
goals  of  freedom  or  self-determination.  The 
choice  of  the  United  States  may  be  the  most 
crucial  one  in  history. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alice  Sardell. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  agree  with  your  views  on  Viet- 
nam 100  percent  and  all  this  intervention 
vTill  Just  bring  on  a  big  war. 

We've  got  enough  problems  here  at  home 
without  worrying  about  every  country  in  the 
world.  All  we're  doing  Is  making  enemies  by 
supplying  arms  and  giving  our  money  away. 

You're  doing  a  fine  Job  and  many  people 

are  with  you,  thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin  J.  Kozeluh. 


grateful  to  you  for  your  statesmanlike  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 

Sincerely  yours,  

Pbtter  R.  Pkifti. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Dear  Senator:  You  have  put  up  a  good, 
long,  honest  fight  to  get  our  troops  out  of 
that  Vietnam  mess.     We  hope  and  pray  that 
God  gives  you  the  strength  and  health  to 
keep  on  fighting. 
Why  do  we  have  such  fools  for  leaders? 
Yours  respectfully. 

Jack  E.  O'Donald. 


Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Mr.  Dirksen  says 
"are  we  going  to  run  away  from  the  Com- 
munists?" I  might  remind  him,  we  have 
been  running  from  them  since  the  Korean 
war.  We  couldn't  lick  the  North  Koreans, 
how  we  going  to  defeat  Red  China? 

We  shelved  the  big  bomb  during  the 
Korean  war;  the  Russians  didn't  explode 
their  first  atom  bomb  until  1952.  Then,  they 
had  no  stockpile  in  1950  at  the  outset  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  Why  didn't  we  explode  the 
atomic  bomb  against  North  Korea?  We 
didn't  hesitate  to  use  it  on  the  Japs. 

Mr.  Morse,  we  cannot  defeat  Red  China 
without  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  That 
is  very  evident.  We  cannot  afford  a  long, 
drawn  out  Jungle  war. 

We  have  but  two  alternatives;  viz: 

We  can  furnish  Chiang  Kai-shek  atomic 
weapons  and  let  him  fight  his  way  back  to 
the  mainland;  or 

We  can  pull  out  entirely  from  southeast 
Asia  and  wait  for  Russia  and  Red  China  to 
eventually  engage  each  other  In  an  all-out 
confiict. 

In  any  case  we  must  not  make  the  tragic 
mistake  of  exchanging  frontline  pawns  with 
Red  China. 

Yours  truly, 

Melvin  I.  Smith. 
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Pioneer  Methodist  Church, 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir  :  Please  accept  my  support  In  your 
attempts  to  get  the  war  In  Vietnam  stopped. 
Which  is  more  dishonorable?  To  pull  out 
now  without  victory?  or  to  wait  3  years  and 
pull  out  then  still  without  victory? 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  Malcolm  Hammond. 


WiLLOtTGHBY    OHIO. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  read  In  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  about  your  speech  in  City 
Club  Forum.    We  are  proud  to  say,  you  are 
one  of  our  greatest  Americans. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  Renz  and  Wife. 


Resolution  on  South  Vietnam 
"Whereas  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam 
has  reached  such  proportions  that  it  threat- 
ens to  escalate  into  a  third  world  war;  and 

"Whereas  it  is   becoming  more   apparent 
daily  that  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  forces  Is 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Although  I  am  not 
one  of  yoiu-  constituents,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  to  write  to  you  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  position  you  are  taking  con- 
cerning our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

One  hears  the  voice  of  reason  and  Justice 
in  your  speeches,  and  I  trust  it  will  reach 
more  and  more  people  In  otir  co\mtry.   I  feel 


San  Jose,  Calif. 
Senators  Morse,  McGee,  Fulbright,   Mans- 
field, and  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sirs:  I  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation for  whatever  you  have  done  in 
your  effort  to  get  someone  to  listen  to  the 
wish  of  people  who  really  think,  to  call  a  halt 
to  this  foolish  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

The  beginning,  of  course,  must  be  a  cease- 
fire and  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  but  to  stop  there  would  be  pretty 
negative. 

I  think  there  needs  to  be  widespread  pub- 
licizing of  proposals  for  and  actual  begin- 
nings on  an  extensive  "TVA"  type  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Mekong  Delta  resoiirces  for 
power  which  could  make  possible  the  sort 
of  economic  development  which  would  form 
the  basis  for  the  increased  human  welfare 
which  is  the  really  deep  need  in  this  trouble 
area. 

To  move  forward  in  this  area  with  aid 
comparable  to  that  which  we  are  pouring 
down  the  drain  in  military  action  would — 
or  could — go  a  long  way  toward  allaying  the 
fears  of  those  who  feel  that  withdrawing 
our  troops  might  throw  wide  open  the  doors 
to  a  Communist  takeover. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ones  who  arrive 
"the  fustest  with  the  mostest"  of  what  will 
really  help  the  people  will  render  an  In- 
estimable service  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  but  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  For 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  depend- 
able way  to  work  at  stabilizing  the  situation 
there  and  preventing  the  spreading  of 
hostilities. 

Keep  up  your  good  work — and  expand  It  In 
every  way  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mabix  E.  Anderson. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  express  my 
wholehearted  agreement  with  the  views  you 
expressed  here  on  what  we  should  do  In 
South  Vietnam — I  oppose  escalation  of  the 
war  there.  I  believe  that  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  possibly  do  through  dip- 
lomatic channels  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
settlement  In  that  wartorn  and  politically 
unstable  covintry. 

I  agree  with  your  Ideas  of  exporting  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
I  do  not  believe  In  giving  military  aid  to 
countries  which  can  then  use  this  military 
aid  against  us  and  those  we  support.  Look 
at  what  Sukarno  is  up  to  now. 

Thanks  for  coming  to  Cleveland  and  ex- 
pressing your  views.     They  need  to  be  heard. 
Yours  truly, 

Katheryn  S.  Weitzel. 


McMlNNVILLE,    OREG. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  commend 
you  on  your  forthright  stand  concerning 
Vietnam.  Any  expansion  of  the  war  would 
be  suicidal — and  I  only  hope  that  It  is  not 
too  late  to  negotiate  honorably. 

While  I  often  disagree  with  you,  I  admire 
your  courage  and  honesty.     On  this  prob- 
lem, I  am  100  percent  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Carle  H.  Maldtie. 


tlsts  (December  1964),  which  outlines  the 
remarkable  work  which  many  coiuitrles  are 
Joining  in  to  develop  the  lower  Mekong 
Valley? 

It  describes  a  more  humanitarian  solution 
to  Vietnam  than  the  course  we  are  pursuing. 
You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  article,  but  it  does  set  It  out  in 
complete  form. 

Why    can't    we    support    this    instead    of 
shooting  each  other? 
Sincerely, 

Marie  Bliss. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  brilliant  views  on  the 
Vietnam  crisis.  I  feel  very  strongly  for  a 
settlement  and  withdrawal.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  continue  your  strong  stand  concerning 
this  vital  situation. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

Jeffrey  Berliner. 


Chicago,  III. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  am  writing  you  to  tell  you 
that  many  people  around  the  country  are 
grateful  to  you  for  your  efforts  to  prevent 
America  getting  Involved  in  a  world  war  in 
Asia.  We  hope  that  you  will  keep  it  up. 
so  that  all  will  know  that  the  American 
people  are  not  ready  to  rubberstamp  an 
escalation.  We  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  attack  the  policy  of  retaliation  in  the 
North. 

There  follows  a  short  poem  in  honor  of  the 
present  confusion: 

•Big  Mlnh.  Khanh.  and  Little  Mlnh, 
When  one  is  out,  the  other's  in. 
Who's  in  charge?    We  do  not  know. 
He  surely  stands  for  freedom  though. 
And  if  we  risk  a  world  war. 
It's  certainly  worth  dying  for." 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  B.  Barron^ M.D. 

Berkeley,  Calit. 
Senator  Wayne  Morss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  strongly  support  your 
position  of  favoring  negotiations  on  the  ques- 
tion of  South  Vietnam. 
Yoiirs  truly. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Strattss. 

Carmel,  Calif. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  certainly  agree  with 
you  about  a  cease  Are  and  negotiate  a  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  get  out  of  there.  We  cannot 
police  the  world.  The  U.N.,  instead  of  re- 
cessing, should  have  stayed  in  session  and 
have  done  something  about  the  mess  out 
there.  I  heard  you  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  speak  about  getting  out  of  Vietnam, 
over  a  year  ago. 

Best  regards  to  you, 

Emilt  L.  Turner. 

St.  Lotns,  Mo. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morsi:  Have  you  seen  the 
article  in  the  BvUletin  of  the  Atomic  Scien- 


PORTLANO.   OREG. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator: 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
deliberately  is  trying  to  settle  a  dispute  by 
force  outside  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  was  created  to  avoid  future 
wars,  to  negotiate  differences.  All  countries 
should  take  part  in  this  matter.  In  order 
to  be  effective  for  disarmament,  an  army  con- 
sisting of  members  of  all  countries  should  be 
the  only  body  to  have  the  right  to  police 
and  watch  that  nobody  is  able  to  arm 
secretly. 

Sincerely, 

E.  Merki. 


Lebanon.  Oreg. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  Implore  you  to 
use  all  the  influence  you  have  to  stop  this 
foolhardy  mission  in  Vietnam. 

We  worked  hard  for  Johnson  before  elec- 
tion, but  feel  that  he  has  betrayed  the  hopes 
and  trust  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  "loss  of  face." 
(Leave  that  to  the  orientals.)  We  are  con- 
cerned with  peace  in  the  United  States. 
Martin  Luther  King  made  more  sense  in  his 
TV  message  to  his  people  on  nonviolence, 
than  any  of  the  soothing  syrup  that  has 
come  out  of  Washington.  This  is  an  Insult 
to  any  American  who  can  read.  We  can  see 
the  flag-draped  coffins  of  our  men,  who  died 
needlessly. 

Before  we  set  out  to  show  another  coun- 
try how  to  run  their  government,  let  us 
repair  our  own.  For  this  purpose.  Ameri- 
cans will  more  gladly  give  their  hard  earned 
tax  money.  We  need  our  money  here  at  home 
to  take  care  of  our  old  people.  We  need 
it  for  education.  We  need  it  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens  from  criminals. 

I  wish  I  could  say  all  these  things  to 
President  Johnson,  but  I  would  have  to  have 
a  fairy  godmother  to  make  that  possible. 

I  am  a  Democrat.  I  am  an  American.  I 
hope  that  someday  I  can  say  that  proudly 
again,  and  in  any  country  I  might  be  In. 
Today,  I  would  be  afraid  to  travel,  because 
we  are  hated  and  scorned. 

May   God    grant   you   power   and   health, 
Wayne  Morse.    You  have  not  let  us  down. 
Very  sincerely, 

Winnie  Thompson. 

Elma.  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Enclosed  with  this  letter  Is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  we  have  addressed  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  also  to  Representative 
Richard  McCarthy  of  the  39th  Congressional 
District,  New  York. 


We  fully  endorse  the  stand  you  take  in  the 
Senate  in  relation  to  our  activities  in  south- 
east  Asia  and  we  believe  you  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  there  are  some  people  like  m 
who  share  your  views  and  who  sympathize 
with  the  victims  of  the  U.S.  militarists  and 
their  allies.  We  reject  completely  all  military 
activities.  They  are  vicious,  cruel,  and  stupid 
and  entirely  unfit  for  hiunan  beings  to  en- 
gage in. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.W.  andG.H.BAUM. 

Elma,  N.Y. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Representative  McCarthy  : 

The  writers  of  this  letter  wish  to  express 
their  feeling  of  horror  concerning  the  vicious 
activities  of  the  U.S.  military  machine  on  the 
rampage  in  southeast  Asia.  Are  these  really 
the  acts  of  human  beings?  Is  Congress  really 
so  helpless  in  the  wake  of  all  of  this  vicious 
brutality?  Is  Congress  a  mere  rubber 
stamp  for  the  Pentagon  and  its  allies? 

Won't  you  do  your  part  to  put  an  end  to 
this  disgraceful  performance,  demanding 
that  U.S.  forces  be  brought  home  where  they 
belong?  The  people  of  southeast  Asia  must 
be  permitted  to  settle  their  affairs  peacefully, 
which  they  would  have  done  years  ago  if  they 
had  been  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Eisenhower,  when  President,  address- 
ing a  Governor's  conference  on  August  4, 
1958,  had  this  to  say: 

"Now  let  us  assume  that  we  lost  Indo- 
china •  *  ♦  the  tin  and  tungsten  that  we  so 
greatly  value  from  that  area  would  cease 
coming. 

"So  when  the  United  States  votes  $400  mil- 
lion to  help  that  war,  we  are  not  voting  a 
give  away  program.  We  are  voting  for  the 
cheapest  way  that  we  can  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  something  that  would  be  of  a  most 
terrible  significance  to  the  United  States." 

And  to  obtain  cheap  tin  and  tungsten  and 
more  on  our  own  terms  we  have  become  the 
world's  most  loathesome  people.  Hlroshinia 
Is  not  forgotten. 

R.  W.  and  G.  H.  Baum. 

We.  the  undersigned,  wish  to  state  our  firm 
opposition  to  the  continuation  of  current 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  Our  reasons  are 
various  and  Individual,  but  we  are  together 
in  calling  for  an  immediate  cessation  of 
American  military  activities  in  Vietnam,  in 
callng  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  seek  ac- 
tively a  negotiated  settlement,  and  in  sup- 
porting Senators  Morse.  Gruening,  McGov- 
ERN.  Church,  and  other  public  officials  who 
have  dared  to  challenge  the  administration's 
orthodoxy  and  who  have  called  for  a  nego- 
tiated peace  In  Vietnam. 

We  also  call  upon  Senator  Pulbright  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
conduct  thorough  and  public  hearings  on 
the  Vietnam  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
order  that  the  American  people  may  know 
exactly  what  their  Government  has  been 
doing  there  and  why. 

James  D.  Hunt,  Evert  Makinen,  Bert 
Fowler,  Robert  Lain,  Carl  Beal,  David 
Borthwick,  Byron  Fox,  Harvey  Bates, 
Vernon  Biefer,  Morris  Barker,  Bill  Eck- 
hovise,  Sandra  Ann  Dryers,  Jill  Fergu- 
son, Judy  Labeu,  John  A.  Strong, 
A.  Achanya,  Joao  Webba,  David 
Wiener,  Patrick  Brumzawcebridge,  Al- 
fred D.  Bredber,  and  Anbln  Pesko. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  February  22,  196S. 
Lyndon   B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  am  forward- 
ing the  enclosed  petitions  to  you  on  behalf 
of  their  signers  who  are  students  and  faculty 
members  of  Syracuse  University  and/or  resi- 
dents of  Sjracuse.  N.Y. 

As  the  petition  says,  the  reasons  of  the 
signers  are  various  and  Individual.    My  own 


Fehrmry  25,  19S5 

reasons  are  twofold.  AH 'a  Catholic.  I  feel 
conscience-bound  to  oppose  your  current 
Dolicy  m  Vietnam  as  basically  unjust  and 
immoral.  I  can  find  no  moral  Justification 
for  it  not  even  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Catholic  Church's  doctrine  of  "Just  war."  a 
more  permissive  standard,  perhaps,  than  the 
strictures  of  the  gospel.  I  can  cooperate  in 
no  way  with  you  in  this  crime.  Nor  can  I 
say  that  I  am  proud  to  tie  a  member  of  the 
Great  Society  that  engages  in  such  misad- 
ventures. 

My  second  reason  fo»  objecting  to  your 
policy  is  based  on  my  analysis  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation  as  a  student  of  political  sci- 
ence. Along  this  line,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
I  am  In  essential  agreement  with  Senator 
Wayne  Morse.  . 

I  hope  that  the  beclouded  picture  one  gets 
of  your  Vietnam  policy  in  the  press  is  only 
a  function  of  your  wariness  of  public  opin- 
ion. If  so,  perhaps  thi«  letter  and  petition 
will  help  you  to  see  your  way  clear  to  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  action. 

Until  such  time,  I  remain  in  sincere  and 
complete  opposition  to  you  on  this  topic. 
Very  truly  yours,  i 

Evert  Makinen. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  and  petition  thlit  I  have  sent  to  the 
President.  A  copy  has  also  been  sent  to 
Senator  Pulbright. 

Together  with  the  others  who  signed  the 
petition,  I  am  hoping  that  this  small  action 
on  our  part  will  provide  support  for  your 
efforts  and  encourage  you  and  Senators 
Church.  McGovern.  GHtiENiNG,  and  others 
to  continue  in  your  efforts  to  change  the 
course  of  the  administrntlon's  policy. 

My  wife  and  I  were  veiry  happy  to  hear  you 
speak  on  the  Syracuse  University  campus 
recently.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  you  to  send  us  a  copy  of  that  speech,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  tjie  remarks  you  have 
printed  on  pages  242-2(33  of  the  1965  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Jajnuary  6. 
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Why  shouldn't  we  help  decide? 

What  I  and  many  of  your  admirers  would 
like  is  to  hear  from  you  more  often  (and 
men  like  you).  Only  truth  on  all  sides  and 
logic  can  keep  lis  free  and  safe. 

Thank  you  for  fighting  always  for  the 
right  as  you  see  it. 

We  wish  there  were  many  more  peoples' 
representatives  like  yourself. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Pauline  Dickson. 


Farmington,  Pa. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  have  Just  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  the  President: 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  Our  hearts  cry  out 
for  peace  We  beg  you  to  lead  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  world  away  from  the 
abyss  of  escalating  war  in  Vietnam.  Friend- 
ly nations,  the  United  Nations,  leaders  of 
worldwide  stature  have  offered  their  services 
to  help  us  overcome  the  obstacles  to  peace. 
We  beg  you  to  hear  the  world's  longing  in 
this  crucial  hour  and  to  lead  us  into  the  ways 
of  peace." 

We  appreciate  very  much  and  are  grate- 
fvQ  to  you  that  you  have  raised  your  voice 
on  this  issue,  and  used  your  Influence  to  pre- 
vent precipitate  action.  We  would  like  you 
to  know  our  support  for  this. 

Respectfully  yours,  

For  the  Society  of 

Brothers  : 
Arthur  Wiser, 
John  Winter. 
Donald  Noble, 
Andreas  Meier, 
Michael  Brandes, 
Johann  C.  Arnold. 


Sincerely, 


Evert  Makinen. 


Siv  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  ; J  firmly  applaud  your 
stand  in  favor  of  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  through  peaceful 
means. 

Your  actions  are  much,  greatly  appreciated, 
and  lend  hope  and  Insjplration  to  an  other- 
wise cloudy  picture. 


Please  continue  your 
Yours, 


efforts;  you  are  right. 
J.  Sullivan. 


Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  the  good  Lord  we 
have  a  courageous  man  like  you,  who  is  not 
afraid  of  being  a  loud  and  clear  opposition 
and  who  raises  his  voice  in  defense  of  truth 
and  sanity. 

We  need  to  hear  yoii^  point  of  view  more 
often. 

How  can  we  bring  yoijr  Ideas  to  the  people 
more  often  so  they  can  see  for  themselves 
that  there   is  another;  i>oint  of   view? 

The  trend  of  the  times  since  Roosevelt's 
day  seems  to  me  to  haye  been  defined  in  one 
single  easy  concluaionj  We're  the  good  guy 
in  the  story,  and  Mo.sdow  Is  the  bad  guy,  or 
China,  and  that  is  all  there  Is  to  it. 

But  the  turmoil  of  otu"  world  is  much  more 
complex  when  so  maqy  millions  of  peoples 
are  Involved,  In  tiny  nations  as  well  as  great 
ones;  therefore,  I  feel  the  problems  which 
confront  the  world  wjill  not  necessarily  be 
solved  by  our  way,  noir  will  force  bring  our 
way  about  any  sooner,  Why  can't  we  have 
a  newscast  from  our  povernment  in  which 
all  sides  of  a  picture  al*  freely  discussed? 

Whether  we  live  or|  die  in  atomic  war  is 
too  grave  a  question  tjo  leave  to  our  leaders. 
If  we  are  going  to  chfcnce  annihilation,  we, 
too,  should  have  a  dlear  view  about  that 
which  we  give  up  all  humanity  for. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Bravo  for  your 
courageous  stand  on  the  Vietnam  fiasco.  It 
is  through  voices  like  yours  that  the  truth 
will  finally  seep  through  to  the  public.  If 
we  can  get  the  United  States  to  recognize 
its  illegality,  perhaps  whoever  Is  running  this 
show  will  get  around  to  negotiate  rather 
than  retaliate.  Instead  of  bombing  to  show 
the  strength  which  the  whole  world  knows 
we  have,  we  can  show  our  strength  of 
character  by  a  unilateral  cease-fire.  This 
should  bring  many  more  benefits  to  us  In 
the  world,  than  any  display  of  our  well- 
known  military  capacities. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  Brandstein.  * 


Would  such  actions  be  Inclined  to  en- 
courage friendly  attitudes  and  potential  re- 
lations or  suspicion  and  hatred? 

3.  What  evidence  do  we  have  of  the  desire 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  for  the  kind  of 
protection  we  are  giving  them?  ThiB  last 
question  directed  to  the  chaotic  game  of 
"musical  chairs"  currently  played  by  the 
various  In  and  out  factions  vying  for  power 
In  South  Vietnam. 

We  feel  strongly  about  this  situation.  Omi 
friends  and  neighbors  and  associates  gener- 
ally are  expressing  a  growing  uneasiness  over 
this  situation. 

We  urge  that  our  Government  respond  to 
the  suggestions  of  ntimerous  governments, 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General,  the  Pope,  and 
varloufl  other  organizations  and  Individuals 
and  agree  to  participate  In  a  broad  confer- 
ence of  all  Interested  parties  seeking  to  find 
a  peacefva  settlement  for  this  war  weary  peo- 
ple and  an  ultimate  disengagement  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  E.  and  Rhoda  L.  Dizard. 

Copies  to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Vice  President;  Hon.  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, U.S.  Senator;  Hon.  Walter  F.  Mon- 
DALE,  U.S.  Senator. 


Universtty  of  Oklahoma, 

Norman,  Okla. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  courageous 
stand  on  the  South  Vietnam  war  wUl  be  re- 
membered by  those  of  us  who  wince  every 
time  our  Government  Issues  an  official  state- 
ment on  that  war  as  a  welcome  voice  allaying 
our  frustrations  caused  by  lack  of  a  forixm. 
Yo\ir  thorough  article  that  appeared  some 
time  ago  In  the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
magazine  I  found  Irrefutable. 

My  wife  and  I,  both,  are  native  Oregonlans. 
We  are  proud  to  claim  you  as  a  Senator 
from  our  home  State.  We  enjoy  the  argu- 
ments that  our  esteem  for  you  gets  us  Into. 

If  It  Is  possible,  we  would  appreciate  any 
materials  that  you  could  send  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  so  that  we  may  better  enlighten  our 
friends  of  "the  other  view." 
Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  W.  Titus, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Oklahoma. 


Duluth,  Minn. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President,  United  States  of  America. 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  We  are  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  Long 
articles,  not  to  mention  books,  have  been 
written  on  the  subject.  We  do  not  Intend, 
herein,  to  develop  Involved  points  of  view 
and  further  we  recognize  that  this  Is  not  a 
simple  situation. 

We  do  however  want  to  make  a  few  obvious 
observations : 

1.  We  live  In  a  nuclear  age.  It  Is  difficult 
for  the  average  human  mind  to  grasp  fully 
the  Implications  of  this.  The  magnitude  of 
the  destructive  possibilities  should  not  escape 
the  grasp  of  those  In  positions  of  leadership 
who  are  In  effect  the  ctistodlans  of  the  re- 
sults of  thousands  of  years  of  slow  and  pain- 
ful development  of  the  hvunan  race. 

2.  Vietnam  Is  in  the  backyard  of  China. 
This  is  not  said  to  excuse  any  abuse  of  the 
responsibility  of  elementary  neighborliness 
by  any  nation  anywhere,  except  to  pose  the 
question  this  way: 

What  would  our  reaction  be  if  some  other 
nation  was  engaged  In  military  action  In 
Mexico  or  Canada? 


New  York.  N.Y, 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  continue  your 
present  course  on  Vietnam. 

Your  course  and  that  of  Senator  Gruenino 
have  set  the  pace  and,  with  recent  recruits 
to  your  side,  can  well  turn  the  tide. 
Please  do  not  falter. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  Melton. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  I  hope  to  have  finished  a  speech 
that  I  am  now  preparing  in  answer  to 
others  that  have  been  given  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  recent  days  by  my  colleagues  who 
want  to  continue  America's  aggressive 
policies  in  Asia.  The  advocates  of  a  war- 
hawk  approach  in  our  course  of  action 
in  southeast  Asia  ought  to  ponder  for  a 
long  time  the  statement  issued  yesterday 
by  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions U  Thant.  That  is  particularly  true 
for  those  in  the  Senate  who  are  trying 
to  cover  over  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
civil  war  going  on  in  southeast  Asia. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  announce- 
ments of  recent  days  was  that  this  is  not 
a  civil  war  at  all.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
completely  a  civil  war.  plus  the  aggres- 
sive course  of  action  of  the  United  States 
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participating  where  it  has  no  business 
or  right  to  be.  - 

Mr.  U  Thant  made  it  perfectly  clear 
yesterday  that  it  was  a  civil  war.  One 
of  the  saddest  hours  is  the  hour  in  which 
we  find  the  administration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment releasing  statements  to  the  press 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  interested  in 
negotiating  a  peace. 

I  say  with  sadness  in  my  heart  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  in  this  dark  hour. 
We  are  the  greatest  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  because  of  the  illegal  war 
that  we  are  fighting  in  southeast  Asia 
quite  openly  and  blatantly,  with  Ameri- 
can jet  planes  dropping  bombs  on  North 
Vietnam.  These  planes  are  completely 
manned  by  American  military  person- 
nel. This  is  being  done  without  a  decla- 
ration of  war. 

Let  me  say  to  the  war  hawks  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
"You  ought  to  bring  in  a  declaration  of 
war,  if  you  really  want  to  support  a  war 
in  southeast  Asia." 

I  shall  continue  to  pray  that  reason 
and  sense  will  come  to  pervade  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Pentagon,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Whit€  House  so  that 
America  will  stop  its  shocking  outlawry. 
If  we  continue  this  course  of  action — and 
let  someone  in  the  Senate  deny  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  briefings  we  have  heard  in 
recent  days — we  are  bound  to  provoke 
Red  China  into  committing  an  overt  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNcs  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  1  additional 
minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  will 
give  the  war  hawks  of  the  Pentagon,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  White  House 
an  excuse,  but  not  a  reason,  to  bomb  the 
Chinese  nuclear  installation — which  I 
am  satisfied  is  their  objective  and  has 
been  their  objective  for  some  time. 

When  that  installation  is  bombed,  the 
big  show  will  be  on.  Let  no  one  deny 
that  it  would  require  sending  to  Asia 
immediately  no  less  than  300,000  Ameri- 
can boys  who  would  start  meeting 
Chinese  ground  forces  that  would  be 
poured  in.  to  the  number  of  several 
million — 300,000  American  soldiers  would 
be  but  a  start  in  the  sacrifice  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  make  in  the 
event  of  an  all-out  war  on  the  ground 
in  Asia,  which  we  can  never  win,  I  care 
not  how  many  American  divisions  we 
pour  into  Asia.  We  would  bog  this  coun- 
try down  for  25  or  50  years,  and  drain 
it  dry  in  materiel  and  blood,  until  some 
candidate  for  President  runs  on  a  plat- 
form of  "I  will  go  to  Vietnam"  and  nego- 
tiate a  settlement. 

This  is  a  critical  hour  in  the  history 
of  our  Republic.  My  voice  will  continue 
to  be  raised  in  opposition  to  my  Govern- 
ment's warmaking  policies  in  Asia,  short 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  Present  that 
declaration  of  war;  vote  it  through  Con- 
gress; and,  on  the  basis  of  the  present 


facts,  I  shall  vote  against  it.  But  once 
we  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war,  I  shall 
urge  that  we  unite  behind  that  declara- 
tion until  we  can  somehow,  in  some  way, 
put  that  war  behind  us.  But  that  war, 
plus  our  present  outlawry  in  southeast 
Asia,  does  not  have  a  scintilla  of  justi- 
fication to  support  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  reflect  the  views  of  the 
American  people  when  I  say  that  we  are 
a  peace-loving  country. 

We  joined  the  United  Nations  because 
we  believe  in  peace.  We  seek  no  ag- 
grandizement. We  desire  no  colonies. 
We  have  the  responsibility  of  leadership, 
as  I  see  it.  in  the  cause  of  peace  with 
justice  around  this  unhappy  globe. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  my 
friend.  But  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  completely  in  error  in  the  comments 
which  he  has  just  made. 

I  suggest  that,  10  years  aft^r  the 
President  of  the  United  States  saw  fit 
to  respond  to  a  call  for  assistance  by 
the  people  in  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  it  is  far  too  late  to  argue 
whether  we  should  have  taken  that  po- 
sition at  that  time. 

Let  me  recall  that  only  a  year  ago 
Congress  overwhelmingly  adopted  a 
resolution  clothing  the  President  with 
complete  authority  to  utilize  the  might 
and  power  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  commitment 
that  this  countiT.  in  1954,  had  made. 
Representatives  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  overwhelm- 
ingly gave  that  kind  of  authority  to  the 
President. 

An  agreement  was  reached  in  1954. 
The  major  nations  of  the  world,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  participated 
in  that  agreement.  That  agreement  was 
that  there  would  be  no  further  maraud- 
ing from  north  of  the  17th  parallel  to 
the  south. 

I  agree  with  the  President.  This  sad 
conflict  can  be  terminated  immediately 
if  the  Communists  abide  by  the  agree- 
ment which  was  entered  into  in  1954. 
In  the  meanwhile,  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, I  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  3  minutes  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

I  completely  disagree  with  the  premises 
laid  down.  In  the  first  place,  the  United 
States  started  immediately  to  violate  the 
same  agreement  that  the  Senator  from 
California  is  talking  about.  We  did  not 
negotiate  the  agreement.  We  did  not 
even  sign  the  agreement.  The  neutral 
commission  that  was  set  up  has  found 
us  to  be  in  violation  of  it. 

Why  do  people  who  continue  to  advo- 
cate the  outlawry  in  South  Vietnam  not 
tell  the  American  people  the  facts  about 
our  violation  of  that  agreement?  The 
Secretary  General  of  the  Uniced  Nations 
knows  those  facts  and  it  may  be  that 
Americans  will  have  to  learn  from  him 
what  our  own  Government  will  not  tell 
us. 

The  Senator  from  California  repeats 
the  argument  that  we  made  a  commit- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  Whether  we 
set  up  that  puppet  government  in  1954 


or  not,  that  is  our  puppet  today.  That 
fact  does  not  give  us  any  right  to  make 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  spoke  about  the  United 
Nations.    No  nation  is  as  guilty  of  scut- 
tling the  United  Nations  at  the  present 
time  as  is  the  United  States,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conduct  of  our  United  Nations 
Ambassador  in  the  latest  session.      To 
think  that  our  Ambassador  would  stand 
up  and  try  to  tell  the  American  people 
that  we  voted  only  on  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure the  other  day.    The  United  Na- 
tions voted.    Mr.  President,  are  you  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  spokesman  for  Red 
China  say,  as  announced  in  the  press, 
that  the  United  States  has  lost  its  case 
in  the  United  Nations  because  of  the 
surrender  we  made  on  the  vote  the  other 
day?    The  sad  fact  is — I  am  sorry  it  must 
be  admitted — that   he   is   correct.  The 
United  States  has  much  to  answer  for  In 
the  shocking  position  it  took  which  re- 
sulted in  the  weakening  of  article  19  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.    We  should 
have  held  Russia's  and  France's  noses  to 
the  grindstone.    A  better  figure  of  speech 
would  be  that  we  should  have  held  them 
to  the  rule  of  law.    We  have  let  Prance 
and  Russia  get  away  with  defying  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  repeat  now,  by  reference,  every  word 
I  said  to  which  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia attempted  to  reply.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  United  States  to  make  clear 
to  the  world  that  we  are  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate honorably,  but  only  honorably, 
for  an  honest  settlement  in  Asia.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  California  that 
if  we  continue  this  action  we  are  going 
to  get  the  world  in  an  unnecessary  war. 

The  argument  that  we  have  given 
power  to  the  President  to  act  overlooks 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  delegate  our 
power  under  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  have  my 
descendants  read  that  I  voted  against 
the  resolution  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred. The  resolution  caiuiot  give  the 
President  legal  power  to  make  war. 
Congress  ought  to  adopt  another  resolu- 
tion, a  declaration  of  war,  if  that  is  what 
Congress  wants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  Indochina  joint  resolution  passed  at 
the  previous  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime In  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  deliber- 
ate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  joined  with  them  In  the  col- 
lective defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect   their 
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freedom  and  has  no  telrritorlal,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires 
Mly  that  these  peopU  should  be  left  m 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United,  States  of  America  in 
congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  meueures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

SEC  2  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Aela.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  tine  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  as- 
sist any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  its  free- 
dom. I  , 

Sec.  3.  This  resolutlcbh  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  International  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cept that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Approved  August  10,  !lS64. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  $Jso  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  roUcall  on  that  joint 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  vote  on 
the  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 
Southeast  Asia  RESOLxrrioN 

Subject :  Resolution  Ion  maintaining  peace 
In  southeast  Asia  (H.Jl.Res.  1145).  Vote  on 
passage.  | 

Action:  The  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  was  announced 
2,  as  follows:  i 

Yeas,  88:  Aiken,  Alott,  Bartlett.i  Bayh.' 
Beall.  Bennett.  Bible.^  Boggs,  Brewster.'  Bur- 
dick.i  Byrd  of  VirglnlR,'  Byrd  of  West  Vlr- 
glnla.i  Carlson.  Case,  Ohurch,^  Cooper,  Cot- 
ton. Curtis.  Dlrksen,  Dodd.i  Domlnlck, 
Douglas.'  Eastland.'  Ellender.'  Ervln.'  Fong. 
Fulbright,'  Goldwater.  Gore.'  Hart.'  Hartke.' 
Hayden,'  Hlckenlooper,  Hill.'  Holland,' 
Hruska,  Humphrey.'  Inouye.'  Jackson.'  Javlts, 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,'  Jordan  of  Idaho.' 
Keating.  Kuchel.  Lausche,'  Long  of  Missouri.' 
Long  of  Louisiana.'  Magnuson,'  Mansfield.' 
McCarthy.'  McClellan^^  McGee.'  McGovern.' 
Mclntyre.'  McNamara.'  Mechem.  Metcalf.' 
Miller.  Monroney.'  Morton,  Moss.'  Mundt. 
Muskle.'  Nelson.'  Neuberger.'  Pastore.'  Pear- 
son, Pell,'  Prouty,  proxmlre.'  Randolph.' 
Rlblcoff,'  Robertson.!  Russell.'  Salinger.' 
Saltonstall,  Simpson,  Smathers.'  Smith. 
Sparkman.'  Stennls.'  Thurmond,'  Tower, 
Walters,'  Williams  of  New  Jersey.^  Williams 
of  Delaware,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Young 
of  Ohio.' 

Nays,  2:  Gruenlng.'  Morse.' 

Not  voting.  10:  Anderson.'  Carmon.'  Clark.' 
Edmondson.  Johnston,'  Kennedy.'  Scott.= 
Symington.'  Talmadge."  Yarborough.' 

Analysis  of  vote 

Yeas 


Republicans: 

Yeas 

Nays 

Not  voting- 


Total- 


Democrats  : 

Yeas 

Nays 

Not  voting- 


Total 

Positions  of  Senators  not  voting: 

Not    paired— position   "yea"    (Repub- 
lican)  

Not    paired — position    "nay"    (Demo- 
crat)  

1  Scott. 

=  Anderson.  Cannon,  Clark,  Edmondson, 
Johnston,  Kennedy.  Symington,  Talmadge, 
Yarborough. 

Absent:  Official  business:  Johnston, 
Talmadge.  Necessarily  absent:  Cannon. 
Clark,  Edmondson.  Scott.  Symington,  Yar- 
borough.   Illness:  Anderson,  Kennedy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  stand  here  to  argue  the  legality  of 
the  action  imder  which  Congress  passed 
that  joint  resolution,  for  I  think  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  It  is  the  type  of 
commitment  made  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  for  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 


make  the  keynote  address  at  the  1964  Demo- 

32  cratlc  National  Convention:  Now,  therefore, 

0  be  It 

1  Resolved,  T-hat  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
— •     State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 

33  tatlons  heartily  congratulate  the  President 
=     of  the  United  States  upon  his  choice  of  Sen- 
ator John  O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 

56     make  the  kesmote  address  at  the  Democratic 

2  National  Convention  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
9      N.J.,  in  August  1964;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 

67     and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
1 1  August  P.  LaPbance, 

Secretary  of  State. 
'9 


-Yeas  88,  nays 


Nays 

Not  voting. 


Total. 


'  Democrats. 
*  Republicans. 


88 

2 

10 


100 


RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  seiiior 
colleague  and  good  friend.  Senator  John 
O.  Pastore,  is  known  not  only  for  his 
ability  and  concern  for  the  people  of  our 
State  and  Nation,  but  for  his  oratorical 
ability;  an  ability  which  we  have  often 
seen  displayed  in  this  body.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this  ability  and  one  that 
was  seen  by  our  whole  Nation  and  the 
world,  was  last  August  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  There,  Senator 
Pastore  combined  the  breadth  of  his 
wisdom,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  sharpness  of  his  logic  into  a  truly  re- 
markable speech  that  brought  the  con- 
vention to  its  feet  time  and  time  again. 
He  set  the  tone  and  pattern  for  the  en- 
suing campaign  which  resulted  in  one 
of  the  greatest  mandates  our  Democratic 
Party  has  ever  received. 

Because  our  State  is  proud  of  its  fa- 
vorite son,  our  general  assembly  passed 
a  resolution  to  this  effect.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  resolution  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  congratulating  the  President  of 
the  United  States  upon  his  choice  of  Sen- 
ator John  O.  Pastore,  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  to  make  the  keynote  address 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
held  at  Atlantic  City.  N.J..  In  August  1964 
Whereas  Hon.  John  O.  Pastore.  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  has  been  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  1950;  and 

Whereas  he  has  demonstrated  through  the 
years,  his  ability  as  a  legislator  and  orator; 
and 

Whereas  Senator  Pastore  has  a  record  of 
stanch  support  for  the  administration;  and 
Whereas  the  President  recognizing  the  out- 
standing   attributes    of   the   senior   Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  In  calling  upon  him  to 


JUSTICE  FELIX  FRANKFURTER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  Member  of  this  legislative  body,  as 
a  lawyer,  and  as  a  former  judge,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  hiunan  forces 
which  influence,  shape,  and  ultimately 
determine  the  course  of  law  in  this 
Nation. 

With  the  death  of  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  this  country  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  most  significant  legal 
scholars  and  judges  of  this  century.  As 
a  jurist  and  as  an  academician,  the 
vast  influence  exerted  on  our  social  and 
legal  system  by  Justice  Frankfurter  was 
always  exemplified  by  a  judicial  and 
compassionate  sense  of  justice.  His  nu- 
merous decisions  and  his  thoughtful 
commentaries  are  his  own  tribute,  and 
they  will  long  stand  as  an  example  to 
those  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  liber- 
ties and  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  many  comments  on  the 
subject  of  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  the  President's  recent  mes- 
sage on  the  subject. 

One  comment  which  I  think  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
is  an  article,  published  in  Business  Week 
for  February  20,  showing  the  point  of 
view  of  the  business  community.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  items  from 
Business  Week— entitled  "Business  Cool 
to  Payments  Program"  and  "Washington 
Outlook"— be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Biislness  Week,  Feb.  20,  1965] 
Business    Cool    to    Payments    Program — 

PREsmENT's    Plan   To   Ease   U.S.   Deficit 

Through   Curbs   on   Investment   Abroad 

Draws  Fire 

President  Johnson's  stepped-up  drive  to 
end  this  country's  persistent  balance-of- 
payments  deficit— m  part  by  limiting  private 
Investment  overseas  has  not  won  broad  sup- 
port from  the  U.S.  biisiness  community. 

A  Business  Week  survey  of  U.S.  companies 
shows  that  most  businessmen  feel  this  time 
the  President  has  made  a  wrong  move. 
Leaders  of  the  Business  Council  backed  the 
President's  call  for  voluntary  restraint  on 
direct  Investment  abroad.  But  few  other 
executives  like  the  program,  and  many  doubt 
that  It  will  work.  A  Washington  briefing 
session  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T. 
Connor  this  week — aimed  at  explaining  the 
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program  to  business  leaders — cleared  up 
some  of  the  confusion  but  it  Isn't  likely  to 
silence  critics. 

NEXT   STEP 

To  be  sxire,  most  businessmen  will  try  to 
cx>mply  by  exporting  fewer  dollars  for  oversea 
investment  and  by  sending  home  more  of  the 
funds  they  now  hold  overseas.  There  Is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  payments  deficit — $3 
billion  in  1964 — must  be  eliminated.  Says 
President  William  B.  Murphy  of  Campbell 
Soup  Co.:  "I  think  business  will  do  every- 
thing It  can  to  benefit  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments." 

There  Is  also  the  realization  that  If  the 
voluntary  approach  fails,  the  next  step  could 
be  direct  exchange  controls — tight  rationing 
of  the  dollars  that  U.S.  companies  and  Indi- 
viduals could  take  abroad.  "We  shudder  to 
think  what  would  happen  If  voluntary  con- 
trols don't  work."  says  a  spokesman  for  a 
major  electronics  company. 

TWO   COUNTS 

Still,  there  Is  substantial  opposition  to  the 
President's  program,  and  It  comes  on  two 
broad  counts. 

There  Is  the  widespread  belief  that  other 
remedies  should  have  been  tried — tightening 
credit  at  home,  cutting  back  on  military  and 
foreign  aid  spending — before  the  administra- 
tion took  aim  at  private  oversea  Investment. 
"My  initial  reaction,"  says  Randal  W.  Reed, 
treasurer  of  Atlantic  Refining  Co..  "Is  that 
the  President  didn't  face  up  to  the  problem. 
He's  skirting  around  the  main  Issues — mili- 
tary and  foreign  aid  spending."  And  Finan- 
cial Vice  President  Morris  J.  VoUmer  of  Mil- 
waukee's A.  O.  Smith  Corp.  says:  "I'm  afraid 
banking  and  business  are  going  to  be  the 
whipping  boys  for  the  balance-of-payments 
problem." 

Beyond  this,  there's  the  argiunent  that 
clamping  a  lid  on  private  investment  abroad 
will  shake  the  competitive  standing  of  VS. 
companies  In  world  markets — and  in  the 
long  run  cut  the  Income  from  foreign  In- 
vestments, which  now  considerably  exceeds 
the  outflow  for  new  direct  Investment. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  on  this  count,  notes  that 
between  1950  and  September  30.  1964.  it  had 
"made  a  plus  contribution  of  $2,981  billion  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  paj-ments."  General 
Motors  Corp.  puts  Its  contribution  at  $2.2 
billion  in  the  past  5  years.  More  blunt  Is  the 
eastern  businessman  who  snaps:  "If  we  lose 
our  foreign  markets,  we'll  have  a  deficit  so 
big  there'll  be  no  way  of  closing  It." 

NOT    A    LID 

The  administration  is  not  seeking  an  out- 
right lid  on  direct  oversea  Investment.  It 
realizes  that  more  dollars  flow  In  than  flow 
out  through  this  channel,  and  that  a  pro- 
longed cutback  would  hurt  the  long-range 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  position.  It  wants 
companies  to  finance  more  of  their  oversea 
Investments  without  sending  dollars 
abroad — by  borrowing  funds  abroad  and  by 
tapping  the  earnings  of  oversea  operations. 

Companies  also  would  step  up  the  repatria- 
tion of  funds  held  abroad.  The  administra- 
tion reckons  that  there  are  billions  of  dollars 
held  abroad  by  comp.inies  simply  to  gain  the 
higher  returns  offered  in  some  foreign  capital 
markets.  Companies  would  report  quarterly 
on  what  are.  In  effect,  their  own  Individual 
pajrments  positions. 

Moreover,  the  program  would  apply  only  to 
Investments  in  the  Industrial  nations — in 
E\irope  and  Japan. 

HOW    EFFECTTVE? 

Where  businessmen  differ  is  over  how  well 
this  program — with  its  emphasis  on  volun- 
tary controls — can  work. 

If  the  plan  does  falter,  most  company  ex- 
ecutives agree.  It  will  be  because  competitive 
pressures  (and  the  lure  of  a  possibly  higher 
return  overseas)  pushed  too  hard  against 
voluntary  restraints.  "A  voluntary  program 
.can  work  for  Just  so  long."  says  a  New  York 


City  executive.  "It  falls  the  day  you  realize 
that  going  along  has  given  your  competitors 
an  edge."  And  a  mldwesterner  echoes:  "I 
can't  see  that  Johnson's  proposal  is  going  to 
be  effective.  Companies  have  to  move  where 
their  Interests  dicUite.  You  can't  stand  still 
and  let  opportunities  abroad  go  sailing  by." 
The  big  international  oU  companies — most 
of  them  now  scrambling  to  set  up  in  the 
North  Sea  gasfields — feel  they  could  be  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  a  curb  on  oversea  In- 
vestnaent.  Equally  unhappy  are  the  drug 
companies — many  of  which  derive  a  substan- 
tial share  of  earnings  from  their  foreign  ven- 
tures. An  electronics  company  executive 
argues:  "If  we  give  an  inch  anywhere,  the 
Japanese  will  swarm  all  over  us." 

NEWCOMERS    FEAR 

Some  companies  say  they  can  get  by  with- 
out exporting  more  dollars.  GM  this  week 
announced  plans  for  a  $100  million  Belgian 
plant— to  be  financed  through  locally  bor- 
rowed funds  and  earnings  from  its  Belgian 
operations.  But  other  companies  wonder  if 
they  will  be  able  to  borrow  enough  locally — 
at  rates  they  can  afford — when  U.S.  com- 
panies turn  heavily  to  local  capital  markets. 

A  number  of  U.S.  corporations  say  they  will 
step  up  repatriation  of  funds.  A  number  al- 
ready have,  to  protect  themselves  against  a 
possible  devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling. 
Yet  there  also  are  rumors  of  companies  rush- 
ing to  beat  the  new  program  by  funnellng 
dollars  abroad.  A  midwestern  capital  goods 
company  concedes:  "Last  week  we  were  send- 
ing dollars  overseas  as  a  hedge  against  John- 
sons  action — a  half-million  here,  a  half-mil- 
lion there." 

Hurt  most  keenly  perhaps,  will  be  com- 
panies Just  pushing  into  oversea  markets. 
Says  a  spokesman  for  Cleveland's  Diamond 
Alkali  Co.:  "The  established  companies  may 
be  able  to  do  business  with  existing  facili- 
ties, but  companies  new  to  oversea  markets 
can't  stop  in  midstretun.  If  they  do,  they 
drown," 


[Prom  Washington  Outlook.  Feb.  20,  1965 1 
Cold  Shower  fob  Business  on  Deficit 
The  administration  goal  now  is  to  arouse 
the  U.S.  business  community — chiefly  big 
bankers  and  big  Industrialists — to  what 
could  happen  if  the  voluntary  campaign  to 
narrow  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
should  fail. 

Business  leaders  who  trooped  to  Washing- 
ton this  week  got  the  cold  shower  treat- 
ment: Unless  there  Is  a  dramatic  Improve- 
ment In  the  deficit  soon,  the  administration 
may  have  to  decide  between  tight  money — 
and  an  end  to  the  business  boom — or  manda- 
tory exchange  controls  for  the  first  time  in 
U.S.  history. 

Thus  the  skeptics  in  this  coxmtry  and 
abroad  who  say  the  voluntary  program  will 
fail  really  serve  the  administration's  purpose. 
The  last  thing  officials  want  is  to  make 
the  administration's  approach  look  easy. 
The  stress  is  on  how  tough  the  Job  will  be 
and  how  short  the  time  is. 

STRESS  PUT   ON   QUICK  TIMING   AND  HARD  FIGHT 

On  the  question  of  timing:  One  of  the  top 
flnancial  officials  of  the  country  says  the 
voluntary  program  has  only  "3  or  4  months" 
to  show  solid  results. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  how  deep 
the  cut  in  the  deficit  should  be  this  year. 

For  this,  a  look  at  the  recent  record  is 
helpful. 

The  deficit  has  been  edging  slowly  down: 
$3.6  billion  In  1962.  $3.3  billion  In  1963.  $3 
billion  In  1964.  Last  year  was  the  shocker. 
There  had  been  hopes  the  deficit  would  fall 
as  low  as  $2  billion,  and  on  down  to  $1.5 
billion  this  year. 

The  goal  for  1965  is  still  $1.5  billion.  If 
the  deficit  averages  this  low  for  the  year, 
the  administration  probably  will  be  satisfied. 
Btit  reaching  it  will  not  be  easy.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1964,  the  deficit  was  running  at 


an  annual  rate  of  $6  billion;  even  adjusted 
for  nonrecurring  Items,  the  rate  was  |4 
billion. 

BANK  LENDING   MAT  HOLD  KEY 

Whether  the  voluntary  program  succeeds 
may  depend  on  what  happens  to  short-term 
bank  lending  abroad. 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  seek  to  limit  new 
loans  abroad  this  year  to  no  more  than  a 
5-percent  rise  over  the  $9  billion  outstanding 
at  yearend.  This  would  be  a  rise  of  only 
$450  million.  If  the  goal  is  met.  compared  to 
a  rise  of  around  $2  billion  In  1964. 

By  comparison,  the  effort  to  get  Industry 
to  cut  down  on  the  outflow  of  funds  has  a 
relatively  modest  potential.  One  guess  is 
that  a  maximum  of  $500  million  could  be 
saved,  partly  by  postponing  direct  invest- 
ment and  partly  by  curtailing  the  practice 
of  sending  short-term  fimds  abroad  to  earn 
higher  Interest  rates. 

Smaller  potential  savings  are  seen  In  a  re- 
duction of  portfolio  lending  to  foreigners, 
further  cutbacks  in  defense  spending  abroad, 
and  by  cutting  the  limit  on  duty-free  goods 
bought  by  U.S.  tourists  from  $100  to  $50. 
Altogether,  these  Items  will  not  affect  the 
balance  very  much. 

The  administration's  eggs  are  In  the  bank- 
ing basket,  although  this  will  not  be  stressed 
In  the  drive  to  get  across-the-board  business 
backing  for  the  program. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  disposal  plan  an- 
noimced  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, under  which  77.9  million 
pounds  of  tungsten  would  be  disposed  of 
under  the  pi'ovisions  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  covering  the  disposal  of  the 
materials  from  the  Defense  Production 
Act  inventory. 

The  disposal  program  would  cover  all 
the  tungsten  in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  inventory.  This  tungsten,  much  of 
which  was  acquired  under  other  laws, 
had  an  acquisition  cost  of  about  $315 
million.  Its  market  value,  last  June,  was 
approximately  $105  million.  By  Decem- 
ber 31.  the  market  value  had  risen  to 
more  than  $160  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  this  subject  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tungsten 

On  February  18,  1965,  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration notified  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  of  a 
planned  disposal  of  77.9  million  pounds  of 
tungsten  contained  in  ores  and  concentrates 
from  the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion receives  notification  of  proposed  sales 
from  the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory. 
This  proposal  covers  the  total  amount  of 
tungsten  in  the  Defense  Production  Act 
inventory. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion has  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the 
execution  and  administration  of  programs 
authorized  in  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
This  Includes  an  inventory  of  materials  hav- 
ing a  cost  value  of  $1,426  million  and  a 
market  value  of  $909  million  as  of  December 
31,  1964.  These  materials  were  acquired  by 
the  Government  as  a  byproduct  of  expand- 
ing productive  capacity  to  overcome  short- 
ages In  supply. 
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There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  In 
the  market  value  of  tungsten  in  recent 
«;nnths  The  acquisition  cost  of  all  tungsten 
In  the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory  was 
Tpproxlmately  $315,800,000  as  of  December 
qi  1964  and  the  market  value  was  estimated 
tr,'be  $161,900,000.  ThU  compares  with  an 
estimated  value  on  Jun0  30,  1964.  of  $104.- 

*^The  tungsten  for  dlspaaal  consists  of  about 
S2  6  million  pounds  of  stockpile  grade  and 
253  million  pounds  of  nonstockplle  grade. 
The  tunKsten  is  in  the  form  of  ores  and  con- 
centrates, and  is  in  a  wide  variety  of  classes, 
origins  and  types,  stored  at  many  locations 
throughout  the  United  States.  „      ^  , 

The  quantity  of  tungsten  to  be  offered  for 
sale  during  the  first  year  wUl  be  approxi- 
mately 1  million  pounds,  exclusive  of  quan- 
tities to  be  made  available  for  direct  Gov- 
ernment use  and  special  governmental  proj- 

ficts 
The  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 

Administration  has  advised  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
that  GSA  will  make  the  material  available; 
first  for  sale  on  a  competitive  basis;  second, 
for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment for  direct  or  indjlrect  use;  third,  for 
payment  for  services  iUTOlved  in  upgrading 
Government-owned  invfentorles  or  for  other 
barter  transactions;  foiirth.  for  sale  under 
foreign-aid  programs;  <>t.  fifth,  for  disposi- 
tion In  such  other  manher  as  may  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Government. 

Section  303(a)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  provides  that  minei^als  and  metals  in  the 
Defense  Production  Acft  Inventory  shall  be 
sold  at  not  less  than  ihe  current  domestic 
market  price.  j 

Although  the  currenjc  stockpile  objective 
for  tungsten  is  44  million  pounds,  the  last 
5-year,  long-term  objective  was  94  million 
pounds.  The  highest  dbjectlve  was  146  mil- 
lion pounds. 

In  purchasing  tungsten  under  Public  Law 
206,  the  Congress  bypa$sed  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  beginning  in  1953,  and 
used  Defense  Production  Act  funds  for  a 
purpose  that  was  not  |  provided  for  In  the 
Defense  Production  Aclt.  In  the  recent  an- 
nual report,  the  Joint  (Committee  on  Defense 
Production  reported  that  the  probable  loss 
on  tungsten  purchased  under  the  domestic 
regulations  that  were  extended  by  Public 
Law  206  was  estimatet^  to  be  $126,106,000  as 
of  June  30, 1964. 

Although  the  Bankliig  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production  did  not  hftve  the  responsibility 
for  reviewing  stockpil0  objectives  for  tung- 
sten, the  unrealistic  stockpile  objectives  be- 
came part  of  the  total  overall  requirements 
that  we  were  called  upon  to  meet  through 
the  use  of  Defense  Production  Act  expansion 
programs. 

The  surplus  tungsten  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Inventory  is  being  offered  for 
sale  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
These  sales  should  be  made  in  such  manner 
as  to  avoid  disrupting  the  market  and  to 
protect  the  investment  of  the  Government. 
The  language  contained  in  the  Defense  Prod- 
uction Act  provides  for  sales  at  less  than 
the  current  domestic  market  price.  This 
language  is  intended  to  provide  protection 
for  consumers,  producers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction believes  that  surplus  materials  in 
the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory  should 
be  sold  when  such  sales  may  be  made  in  an 
orderly  manner  with  due  regard  to  the  de- 
fense needs,  and  the  Interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  public,  consumers,  and  producers. 


FREE  PRESS  AND  FAIR  TRIAL 
Mr.  ERVIN.   Mr.  President,  the  proper 
balance  between  free  press  and  fair  trial, 
always   a   subject  of   consternation   to 
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members  of  the  bench,  bar,  and  press, 

has  become  a  full-blown  controversy 
since  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. For  the  grotesque  hours  follow- 
ing the  murder,  the  world's  spotlight  was 
turned  on  Dallas;  and  it  became  appar- 
ent that  a  fair  trial  for  either  Oswald  or 
Ruby  by  12  Impartial  jurors  would  be 
difficult,  at  best.  Following  the  report  of 
the  Warren  Commission,  the  clamor  for 
restrictions  on  the  press'  access  to  pre- 
trial Information  increased. 

In  recent  months,  courts,  bar  associa- 
tions— including  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  Individual  lawyers  have 
called  for  various  limits  and  restrictions 
on  the  flow  of  information  to  the  press, 
following  the  commission  of  a  crime.  As 
a  former  Judge  at  all  levels  of  the  bench 
in  North  Carolina,  and  as  a  lawyer,  I 
share  the  deep  concern  of  others  for 
making  certain  that  a  fair  trial  is  not  en- 
dangered by  adverse  publicity. 

However,  I  also  have  a  deep  and  ever- 
lasting respect  for  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  and  the  corol- 
lary right  of  the  public  to  know.  No  pro- 
vision in  the  first  amendment  would  al- 
low us  to  bridle  the  few  irresponsible 
newsmen,  while  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
press — which  constitutes  the  great  ma- 
jority— unfettered. 

Also,  for  every  instance  In  which  a  de- 
fendant's case  has  been  prejudiced  by 
an  unfair  press,  there  is  another  In  which 
the  press  has  exonerated  an  innocent 
person  and  has  revealed  the  identity  of 
the  true  criminal.  Moreover,  our  his- 
tory Is  replete  with  contributions  that  a 
free  press  has  made  to  our  system  of  re- 
sponsible government  and  to  the  proper 
administration  of  justice.  We  must  be 
vigilant  in  making  certain  that  any  re- 
striction we  place  on  the  press  does  not 
limit  its  potential  for  making  future  con- 
tributions. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  Constitution  precludes  any  improve- 
ment in  the  present  situation.  For  in- 
stance. Miles  H.  Wolff,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
and  Sam  Ragan,  president  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
have  suggested  that  meetings  among 
members  of  the  press  and  of  the  bar 
could  produce  a  consensus  compatible 
with  both  free  press  and  fair  trial. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  undertaken  a  background 
study  of  the  subject.  I  hope  that  at  such 
time  as  the  preliminary  study  is  com- 
plete, hearings  will  be  held  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  conflict  and  the  need 
for  legislation  in  the  area  of  free  press 
and  fair  trial. 

In  the  meantime.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  Congress  the 
following  articles,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record:  "Press  Concerned  About 
Curbs  on  Crime  Coverage,"  by  Raleigh 
Allsbrook,  from  the  February  21,  1965. 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer;  "A  Judge's 
View  of  Trial  and  Pretrial  Publicity," 
by  Judge  J.  Braxton  Craven,  Jr.,  one  of 
the  country's  finest  district  judges,  and 
also  appearing  in  the  News  and  Observer 
on  February  14,  1965;  "Crime  and  Pub- 
licity." by  Robert  L.  Bartley,  appearing 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  February 


23,  1965:  and  "U.S.  Order  To  Curb  Pre- 
Trlal  News,"  by  Fred  P.  Graham,  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times  on  February 
2,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Prom    the   Raleigh    (N.C.)    News-Observer, 

Feb.  21,  1965] 

Press  Concebned  About  Curbs  on  Crimx 

Coverage 

(By  Raleigh  Allsbrook) 

New  York. — A  woman  Is  hacked  to  death 
in  bed  and  her  husband,  a  man  of  some  prom- 
inence. Is  arrested  and  charged  with  the 
crime. 

How  much  are  the  press,  television,  and 
radio  entitled  to  report  on  the  case? 

Suppose  the  man  signs  a  statement  admit- 
ting the  slaying,  and  police  learn  that  years 
before,  in  another  State  the  man  was  accused 
but  later  freed  In  a  similar  case. 

Should  newsmen  be  given  these  facts  along 
with  others  they  normally  get  In  talking 
with  police  and  prosecutors? 

Or  should  certain  rules  be  set  up  restrict- 
ing what  the  press  and  broadcasters  can  say 
about  criminal  cases? 

LAW   AND   taste 

Newsmen  in  the  past  generally  have  been 
bound  only  by  the  laws  of  libel  and  slander 
and — for  the  most  part — the  dictates  of  good 
taste. 

They  have  been  able  to  talk  freely  with 
police  and  other  sources  and  use  their  own 
Ingenuity  In  digging  up  Information. 

But  recently  a  number  of  bar  organiza- 
tions. Judges  and  others,  have  ordered  or  pro- 
posed specific  restrictions  on  reporting  crim- 
inal cases. 

Most  of  these  developed  since  the  Warren 
Commission  report  criticizing  coverage  of 
events  In  Dallas  following  the  assassination 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  Warren  Commission  described  the  In- 
flux of  newsmen  into  Dallas  as  utter  chaos 
and  called  for  a  code  of  ethics  to  cover  such 
situations. 

Both  police  and  newsmen  were  blamed  for 
what  the  Commission  caUed  the  "undigested 
flow  of  evidence"  conveyed  to  the  public. 

CITIZENS   INJtTRED 

Law  enforcement  agencies  attempted  to 
keep  the  press  fuUy  Informed  on  the  in- 
vestigation, the  committee  said,  and  In  the 
process  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  was 
disseminated  and  innocent  citizens  injured 
by  unfavorable  publicity. 

Last  November,  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  banned  potentially  prejudicial  state- 
ments to  newsmen  In  criminal  cases  by 
prosecutors,  police,  and  defense  attorneys. 

Singled  out  were  statements  about  con- 
fessions or  incriminating  admissions,  re- 
marks on  "open  and  shut"  cases  and  refer- 
ences to  a  defendant's  prior  police  record. 

The  ruling.  If  strictly  observed,  could  dry 
up  sources  for  many  crime  stories. 

It  left  unclear,  however,  whether  any  ac- 
tion could  be  taken  against  news  media  for 
using  Information  considered  prejudicial  by 
the  court. 

Arthur  Sills,  New  Jersey  attorney  general, 
later  told  a  committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  the  order  was  not  Intended 
to  cuxh  news  coverage. 

He  promised  to  stress  commonsense  in  dis- 
cussing it  with  police  and  prosecutors. 

Similar  restrictions  were  contained  In 
guidelines  recommended  last  December  by 
the  PhUadelphla  Bar  Association. 

The  proposal,  now  under  study,  drew 
sharp  criticism  from  news  media,  law  offi- 
cers, and  even  some  members  of  the  ju- 
diciary. ,   ^^ 

Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  of  Philadelphia 
insisted  that  the  public's  right  to  know  is 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  American  life. 
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Under  the  plan,  attorneys  could  not  make 
statements  or  be  interviewed  about  criminal 
cases.  Police  and  prosecutors  would  not  be 
allowed  to  release  records,  photographs,  or 
other  material,  including  confessions  or 
statements  made  by  suspects. 

RELE.^SE    OF    INFORMATION 

The  guidelines  also  propose: 

"During  the  Investigation  •  •  •  informa- 
tion should  not  be  furnished  unless  the  pub- 
licizing of  certain  events  will  help  the  in- 
vestigation." 

In  Nevada  last  December  21.  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Gordon  R.  Thompson  advised 
district  attorneys  and  police  to  stop  giving 
out  information  that  might  prejudice  cases 
of  suspects. 

"I  think  it  behooves  all  prosecuting  of- 
ficers in  the  State  to  concentrate  on  trying 
their  cases  and  not  to  worry  about  pub- 
licity." Thompson  said. 

Declaring  a  serious  situation  has  resulted 
in  case  after  case  being  endangered  by 
prosecutors  giving  newsmen  information,  he 
added : 

"It's  making  law  enforcement  very  dif- 
ficult." 

MISTRIAL   GRANTED 

And  in  Rhode  Island,  Superior  Court  Judge 
Arthur  A.  Carrellas  granted  a  mistrial  Jan- 
uary 19  because  a  defendant's  criminal  record 
was  published  in  a  local  newspaper. 

"Even  Ijf  the  court  instructed  the  Jury  to 
disregard  the  article,  the  harm  already  has 
been  done."  the  Judge  said. 

Another  mistrial  resulted  in  a  murder  case 
in  San  Bernnrdlno.  Calif..  Superior  Court 
Judge  Karl  B.  Hilliard  ruled  December  7  that 
adverse  publicity  may  have  made  it  impos- 
sible to  select  an  impartial  Jury. 

Senator  W\yne  Morse.  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, has  introduced  a  bill  In  Congress  re- 
stricting both  prosecution  and  defense  in 
releasing  pretrial  publicity  on  defendants  in 
Federal  criminal  cases. 

Morse  said  events  In  Dallas  after  the  Pres- 
ident's assassination  emphasized  the  need 
for  the  legislation. 

EStES    RULING 

The  Texas  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  ruled 
in  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case  that  widespread 
notice  about  a  defendant  does  not  harm  his 
case. 

Lewis  F.  Powell,  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  surveyed  the  situation  and 
urged  the  legal  profession  and  news  media 
to  find  a  sensible  balance  between  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  guaranteeing  an  ac- 
cused person  a  free,  fair  trial. 

"The  bar  and  courts,"  he  said  in  a  Miami 
speech,  "miist  nrotect  accused  persons  from 
pretrial  publication  of  prejudicial  Informa- 
tion." He  said  they  have  the  power  to  control 
sources  of  this  information  and  should  be 
far  more  willino;  to  exercise  this  power. 

The  bar  president  further  said  that  "the 
guarantee  of  a  public  trial  was  never  In- 
tended to  protect  any  right  of  the  public 
to  be  entertained  or  even  to  be  informed  of 
current  events.  The  purpose  Is  to  prevent 
secret  trials." 

Powell,  however,  said  he  blamed  lawyers 
first  and  news  media  second  "for  overzealous- 
ness  in  pretrial  activity." 

What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  press 
and  broadcasters  to  these  restrictive  pro- 
posals? 

STT7DY    ADVISED 

Virtually  all  major  organizations  repre- 
senting news  media  have  advl.sed  a  careful 
study  with  the  view  to  seeing  that  both  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  to  fair 
trial  are  protected. 

Some  named  committees  to  discuss  the 
problem  with  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Gene  Robb,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  pub- 


lisher of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  News,  commented; 

"The  public  interest  is  paramount  In  any 
consideration  of  these  two  constitutional 
guarantees — a  free  press  under  the  first 
amendment  and  a  fair  trial  under  the  sixth 
amendment. 

"These  few  instances  where  they  appear  in 
conflict  should  be  resolved  without  any  loss 
of  our  liberties.  Indeed  the  studies  now  em- 
barked upon  concerning  the  relationships  of 
a  fair  trial  and  a  free  press  in  administra- 
tion of  Justice  ought  to  help  preserve  and 
strengthen  both.     That  Is  our  purpose." 

Miles  H.  Wolff,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News, 
said; 

"My  own  opinion — and  I  believe  I  can 
speak  for  the  special  ASNE  committee 
which  is  working  on  the  problem — Is  that  I 
would  strongly  resist  efforts  to  restrict  cover- 
age of  criminal  cases. 

"I  think  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association — to  name 
two  specific  groups — have  gone  much  too  far 
in  their  suggestions  for  regulation  of  cover- 
age. 

"I  am  willing — and  I  think  most  news- 
papermen are  willing — to  meet  with  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  to  discuss  mutual  problems 
and  see  what  can  be  done  without  surrender- 
ing prerogatives  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

STATEMENT    BY    RAGAN 

Sam  Ragan,  executive  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer  and  Raleigh  Times 
and  president  of  the  Associated  Press  Man- 
aging Editors  Association,  appointed  to  a 
committee  named  by  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  said; 

"Our  purpose  is  to  meet  with  other  people 
such  as  members  of  the  bar.  Judges,  and  law 
enforcement  officers  to  see  that  the  rights  of 
all  people  are  preserved.  This  is  something 
that  we  feel  can  be  discussed  intelligently 
without  sacrificing  the  rights  of  anyone. 

"I  do  not  feci  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation or  any  press  association  has  the 
right  to  sit  down  and  bargain  away  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know  the  most  fun- 
damental right  of  all. 

"I  do  not  feel  that  a  free  press  and  a  free 
trial  are  Incompatible.  "Vfe  could  not  have 
a  fair  trial  without  a  free  press. 

"The  purpose  of  our  blue  ribbon  commit- 
tee is  to  meet  with  a  similar  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  discuss 
the  problem  to  understand  the  role  both 
have." 

Bruce  B.  Palmer,  president  of  the  Radio- 
Television  News  Directors  Association  and 
news  director  of  station  KWTV  in  Oklahoma 
City,  has  attacked  the  threatened  curbs  In 
a  number  of  addresses. 

"Talk  we  will  and  must."  he  said  recently, 
"but  only  with  the  aim  of  agreeing  on  stand- 
ards of  ethical  behavior  on  the  part  of  news- 
men— and  on  the  part  of  bar  members." 

Palmer  acknowledged  that  actions  of  some 
newsmen  had  led  to  the  proposed  restrictions, 
but  he  said  "some  elements  of  the  bar,  es- 
pecially at  local  levels,  are  waging  almost 
open  warfare  on  us." 

In  Philadelphia,  he  said,  attorneys  "In 
their  legal  wisdom  have  adopted  what 
amounts  to  a  proposal  to  impound  all  Infor- 
mation about  criminal  cases  except  the 
testimony  that  Is  taken  in  open  court." 

Alfred  Friendly,  chairman  of  the  Press 
Access  Committee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  made  this  com- 
ment; 

"The  press  has  some  hard  thinking  and 
hard  work  to  do  in  Improving  Its  coverage  of 
criminal  proceedings,  with  the  goal  of  avoid- 
ing injury  to  the  right  of  fair  trial. 

"There  are  many  useful  steps  it  can  and 
should  take,  in  cooperation  with  the  bench, 
the  bar,  and  the  law  enforcement  agencies,  to 


progress  toward  this  objective  without,  at 
the  same  time,  undermining  Its  own  respon- 
sibilities to  keep  our  democratic  society  prop, 
erly  informed. 

"But  some  of  the  recent  proposals  of  the 
bar  would  serve  to  rivet  such  tight  shackles 
on  its  own  wrists  as  to  have  the  effect  of 
Imprisoning  the  public  also,  unduly  and 
perilously.  Too  heavy  a  curtain  of  silence 
on  criminal  proceedings  can  result  In  a 
degree  of  blackout  that  would  be  Intolerable 
to  the  community.  I 

"The  restrictions  could  create  machinery 
of  suppression  full  of  worse  dangers,  and 
more  frequent  ones,  than  those  with  which 
the  bar  charges  the  press." 

BOTH    ESSENTIAL 

Ralph  Sewell,  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  Journalism  society,  and  assist- 
ant managing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  and  Dally  Oklahoman,  said  "fair  trial 
and  free  press  are  both  essential.  To  Imply 
there  must  be  a  choice  of  one  over  the  other 
does  an  Injustice  to  both  interests. 

"If  the  matter  can  be  discussed  reason- 
ably, it's  doubtful  that  anyone  can  be 
against  fair  trial  except  those  Jackleg  lawyers 
and  criminals  who  profit  from  lawlessness. 
Certainly,  newsmen  are  not  against  fair  trial; 
they  have  fought  for  centuries  to  protect 
that  right.  But  neither  do  we  believe  Jus- 
tice can  flourish  behind  a  wall  of  secrecy. 

"That  secrecy  can  only  add  protection  for 
criminals  and  those  who  turn  them  loose  on 
endless  series  of  ball  bonds,  to  steal,  rape,  and 
murder  again  and  again." 

Defense  of  news  freedom  also  has  come 
from  groups  outside  the  industry. 

John  McKee,  president  of  the  Dallas  Crime 
Commission,  said  the  reluctance  of  some 
papers  to  print  names  of  Juvenile  offenders 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  an  increase  in 
Juvenile  crime. 

He  urged  news  media  to  focus  as  much 
light  as  It  can  on  crime  and  added; 

"Some  of  the  criminal  bar  associations 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  so-called  do-good  organizations  could 
be  of  great  assistance  by  sitting  down  and 
analyzing  how  they  actually  are  contributing 
to  the  increase  In  our  crime  rate  by  restric- 
tive laws." 


it  is      Leniency    from   the    bench   requires 
mucli  more  moral  courage  than  does  harsh- 


[From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 
Feb. 14.  1965] 
A  Judges  View  of  Trial  and  Pretrml 
Publicity 
(By    Judge    J.    Braxton    Craven.    Jr.,    U.S. 
District   Court   for    Western   North    Caro- 
lina) 

(Editor's  Note.— This  article  Is  adapted 
from  the  author's  remarks  to  the  second 
annual  press-broadcasters  court  reporting 
seminar  held  at  the  Institute  of  government 
at  Chapel  Hill.) 

I  have  much  more  respect  for  the  working 
press  than  I  used  to  have,  and  I  have  always 
had  right  much. 

Writing  opinions  Is  by  far  the  hardest  and 
most  challenging  thing  I  have  ever  attempted 
to  do.  Like  most  lawyers  and  Judges,  I  have 
a  tendency,  which  I  constantly  flght,  to  write 
what  I  call  tedious  Gothic.  I  can't  seem  to 
say  what  I  mean  any  other  way. 

I  have  sometimes  marveled  at  your  ability 
to  condense  in  a  few  columns  of  space  what 
has  happened  in  1  or  2  days  of  trial  time 
with  everyone  talking  almost  at  once  for 
hours  on  end.  You  don't  always  succeed,  as 
you  well  know,  but  you  do  it  with  surprising 
frequency. 

NEW  BERN  case 

Some  time  ago  I  was  assigned  to  hold  court 
in  the  eastern  district  of  North  Carolina  at 
New  Bern,  and  it  fell  to  me  to  sentence 
Kirchofer  and  Thompson,  of  a  securities 
firm,  for  fraud. 

A  Judge  Is  supposed  to  represent  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the  community.  Some- 
times It's  harder  to  do  It  than  to  know  what 


"Tlieard  the  evidence  and  the  argtiments  for 
more  than  a  full  day.  One  defendant  had 
already  served  a  term  of  imprisonment  under 
sentence  of  the  State  court,  and  the  other 
was  a  sick  man.  I  decided  that  both  ought 
to  be  given  a  sentence  and  that  the  sentence 
ought  to  be  suspended  end  that  Uiey  be 
placed  on  probation. 

Very  conscious  of  the  Justifiable  Indigna- 
tion of  their  many  victims,  I  carefully  ex- 
plained at  great  length  why  I  reached  the 
lenient  decision.  I  had  three  reasons  and 
enlarged  on  them. 

I  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  have 
received  letters  of  protest  from  Injured  per- 
sons all  over  the  State,  and  I  think  I  would 
have  but  for  the  news  account  written  by 
BUI  Womble  and  published  In  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  which  fairly  and  accu- 
rately, but  succlntly,  stated  all  three  of  my 
reasons  for  deciding  on  suspended  sentences. 
Last  summer.  In  the  sensitive  area  of  civil 
rights,  I  largely  approved  a  school  plan  of 
the  Buncombe  County  Board  of  Education, 
but  felt  required  to  make  the  board  do 
some  things  that  it  would  rather  not  have 
done.   The  hearing  took  all  day. 

What  I  said  after  It  wes  over  took  at  least 
a  half  hour  and  ran  to  many  hundreds  of 
words. 

In  a  report  remarkable  for  Its  concise  ac- 
curacy, Phillip  Clark  reported  in  the  Ashe- 
vllle  Citizen  not  only  What  had  been  done, 
but  why  it  was  being  done.  As  In  the  se- 
curities fraud  case,  I  have  had  not  one  single 
letter  of  protest,  and  I  think  It  might  have 
been  otherwise  but  for  the  excellence  of  the 
reporting. 

Most  crimes  have  their  own  buUt-ln  pun- 
ishment without  regard  to  what  sentence,  If 
any.  may  ever  be  ImposetJ  by  a  Judge. 

This  Is  true  of  the  two  securities  firm 
members  and  of  a  post  office  employee  whom 
I  sentenced  recently.  He  now  makes  less 
than  $3,000  a  year  Instead  of  $8,000,  has  lost 
all  retirement  benefits,  and  must  live  with 
the  shadow  of  shame  that  he  has  cast  over 
a  splendid  young  son. 

Why  also  imprison  him?  Restitution  has 
been  made.  Only  a  small  sum  of  money 
was  Involved.  What  Is  to  be  gained  from 
the  viewpoint  of  society  In  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment? 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  lawyer  whom  I 
recently  sentenced  for  fraudulent  failure  to 
file  income  tax  returns.  I  required  him  to 
pay  a  $2,500  fine.  The  civil  penalties  for 
his  tax  delinquencies  will  more  than  double 
(with  Interest)  the  original  tax  liability.  He 
will  end  up  at  least  $20,000  short  of  what  he 
would  have  had  if  he  had  paid  his  taxes 
as  they  came  due. 

His  other  losses  are  l>eyond  computation. 
Clients  have,  of  course,  quit  him,  and  others 
that  might  be  attracted  to  him  will  not 
come.  Most  Important  of  all,  I  think.  In 
some  cases.  Is  the  loss  at  human  dignity  and 
self-respect. 

Nobody  keeps  statistics  on  these  things 
as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  suspect  I  am  given 
to  the  short  sentence  more  than  most  Judges. 
I  define  short  sentence  to  mean  less  than  6 
months.  I  suspect  I  impose  as  many  such 
sentences  as  any  Judga  who  ever  sat  on  a 
bench. 

young  oitenders 
I  think  that  many  young  offenders,  par- 
ticularly in  crimes  of  violence,  are  helped 
by  an  active  sentence  of  from  30  days  to  6 
months.  Terms  of  longer  than  6  months — 
certainly  longer  than  a  year — have  no  re- 
habilitating effect,  in  my  opinion. 

I  am  convinced  that  capital  punishment  Is 
not  worth  what  it  costs  in  terms  of  time, 
money,  and  loss  of  human  dignity.  It  will 
eventually  go,  and  I  note  with  pleasure  that 
It  was  voted  out  recently  in  Oregon.  One 
bad  side  effect  of  the  controversy  over  cap- 


ital punishment  Is  that  It  distracts  us  from 
more  Important  problems  (more  impyortant 
except  to  the  handful  who  are  executed)  of 
penology,  such  as  disparity  of  punishment, 
parole  standards,  work  release,  recidivism, 
social  and  mental  defectives — and  what  to 
do  with  them,  etc. 

I  cannot  recall  a  single  Instance  of  pre- 
trial publicity  which  I  felt  prevented  me 
from  according  to  the  State  and  the  defend- 
ant a  fair  trial.  Pretrial  publicity  does  un- 
doubtedly Increase  the  cost  of  sensational 
criminal  trials  to  some  extent. 

Certainly  such  additional  expenditures 
would  not  Justify  abridging  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  I  clipped  out  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer  and  read  with  much  care  a  pretrial 
account  of  the  Rlnaldl  murder  trial  appear- 
ing on  the  beginning  day  of  the  trial. 
.  It  told  of  the  trial  beginning  on  Monday; 
that  Rlnaldl's  wife  was  found  dead,  bat- 
tered, and  gagged  at  1;30  p.m.  on  December 
24,  1963,  In  their  Chapel  Hill  apartment; 
that  the  defendant  planned  to  testify;  that 
Rlnaldl  had  been  In  Jail  since  last  August — 
held  without  ball;  who  the  lawyers  were; 
that  17  witnesses  had  been  subpenaed  for 
the  prosecution  and  20  for  the  defendant,  of 
which  6  were  summoned  for  both  sides. 

None  of  the  foregoing  reported  facts  would, 
in  my  opinion,  prejudice  a  prospective  JunJr. 
I  do  not  believe  the  trial  is  made  apprecia- 
bly more  difficult  by  such  reporting. 

Frank  Wetzel  was  tried  twice  for  his  life 
for  the  murder  of  two  highway  patrolmen, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  both  trials  oc- 
cupied the  press  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Yet,  the  rather  amazing  fact  remains  that 
If  this  be  termed  trial  by  newspaper  the  re- 
sult in  both  cases  was,  nevertheless,  a  recom- 
mendation of  mercy  and  life  imprisonment. 
It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  the  State  contend- 
ing that  It  Is  hurt  by  such  pretrial  pub- 
licity, and  Wetzel  could  not  possibly  have 
hoped  for  more  than  leniency. 

In  England,  I  understand  that  the  in- 
herent contempt  power  of  the  courts  is  com- 
monly invoked  to  curtail  the  press  reporting 
of  trials.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  strong 
Judiciary  in  America  should  copy  the  English 
Judges. 

MENCKEN'S  VIEW 

The  famous  newspaperman,  H.  L.  Menc- 
ken, supported  such  a  proposal;  "Journalis- 
tic codes  of  ethics  are  all  moonshine  •  •  •. 
If  American  Journalism  Is  to  be  purged  of 
Its  present  swinishness  •  •  »  and  God  knows 
It's  needed  »  •  •  it  must  be  accomplished  by 
external  force." 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mencken.  If  any  con- 
trols are  needed,  they  ought  first  be  im- 
posed on  prosecutors,  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers, and  defense  attorneys. 

The  only  general  conclusion  I  can  come 
to  Is  this;  An  Independent  Judiciary  and  a 
free  press  are  both  essential.  The  sense  of 
responsibility  of  the  press  in  North  Carolina 
is  such  that  there  is  no  Irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  the  two.  and  I  envision  none 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb  23, 
1965) 
Crime     and     Publictty;      Whctmohe     Case 
Points  Up  Good  and  Bad  of  News  Covee- 

age 

(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 

"The  Killer"  headlined  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American over  a  two-column  mug  shot 
of  George  Whitmore.  Jr..  a  slow-witted  Ne- 
gro youth  who  last  April  stood  accused  of 
the  sadistic  knife  slaying  of  career  girls 
Janice  Wylle  and  Emily  Hoffert. 

But  it  turns  out  Mr.  Whitmore  was  not 
the  killer  in  the  Wylle-Hoffert  case  after  all. 
Yet  now  the  Jovurnal-American,  along  with 
several  other  Manhattan  newspapers,  is 
lining  up  to  take  acclaim  for  discrediting  his 
alleged  confession.     The  case  is  a  textbook 


example  of  the  great  publicity  which  often 
attends  a  violent  crime.  Stanley  J.  Relben, 
the  chief  defense  counsel,  asserts.  "The  press 
had  Whitmore  three-quarters  strapped  into 
the  electric  chair,  but  then  it  got  him  back 
out." 

The  question  of  how  publicity  affects 
criminal  cases  is  especially  current  because 
of  a  rash  of  proposals  to  keep  lawyers  and 
police  from  releasing  information  on  pend- 
ing cases,  a  system  long  standard  in  Great 
Britain.  Variations  of  this  have  been  urged 
by  the  Warren  Commission  on  the  Presiden- 
tial assassination,  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  and 
even  on  a  national  scale  by  U.S.  Senator 
Morse. 

For  the  most  part,  the  press  resists  any 
such  notion,  arguing  that  the  public  in- 
terest requires  full  disclosure.  Both  sides  of 
the  dispute  will  find  support  for  their  cases 
in  the  Whitmore  episode,  but  the  complexity 
of  publicity  crosscurrents  may  stop  each 
long  enough  to  reexamine  its  own  position. 
The  argument  for  full  disclosure  is 
summed  up  by  an  assistant  district  attorney 
quoted  In  the  New  York  Times,  "If  this  had 
not  been  a  celebrated  case;  if  this  case  hadn't 
got  the  tremendous  publicity;  if  this  was 
what  we  so-called  professionals  call  a  run-of- 
the-mill  murder,  Whitmore  might  well  have 
been  slipped  Into  the  electric  chair  and  been 
killed  for  something  he  didn't  do." 

The  great  publicity  stirred  especially  thor- 
ough investigations  by  both  press  and  prose- 
cutors. Newspaper  reporters  apparently  were 
instrumental  in  finding  witnesses  who  pro- 
vided a  partial  alibi.  Their  persistent  in- 
quiries also  evidently  played  a  part  in  the 
prosecutor's  public  admission  that  a  photo- 
graph found  in  Mr.  Whitmore's  wallet  was 
not,  as  police  had  first  Indicated,  of  Miss 
Wylle  or  in  any  way  traceable  to  her  apart- 
ment, 

second  suspect  arrested 

*  After  these  disclosures,  police  arrested  a 
'lecond  suspect  in  the  Wylle-Hoffert  killings 
and  dropped  charges  against  Mr.  Whitmore. 
They  did  nothing  about  two  other  ptuported 
confessions  obtained  at  the  same  time.  Trial 
is  pending  on  a  third  knife  murder,  and  the 
youth  has  already  been  convicted  of  an  at- 
tempted rape,  which  was  tried  first  although 
many  lawyers  argue  more  serious  offenses 
should  be  resolved  first.  Defense  lawyers  are 
trying  to  win  a  new  trial  on  the  rape  charge, 
partly  on  the  grounds  that  the  admitted 
falsity  of  one  confession  also  discredits  the 
others. 

Mr.  Relben,  the  defense  counsel,  freely 
gives  the  press  considerable  credit  in  get- 
ting the  Wylle-Hoffert  charges  dropped. 
"Some  of  these  newspapermen  did  a  real 
police  Job  of  investigation,  pounding  at  po- 
lice and  prosecutors  alike.  I  cannot  praise 
too  much  a  lot  of  reporters  who  Jumped  in 
with  both  feet  once  this  thing  started  to  re- 
verse itself." 

Publicity  and  newspapers  also  unquestion- 
ably helped  secure  experienced  counsel  for 
the  defendant.  Mr.  Relben  says  he  originally 
declined  to  adopt  the  case  when  two  young 
Brooklyn  lawyers  urged  him  to  do  so.  He 
says  he  changed  his  mind  when  World-Tele- 
gram Reporter  Selwyn  Raab  came  to  him 
with  the  information  discrediting  the  critical 
photograph. 

What  if  a  British-type  system  had  stopped 
all  newspaper  publicity?  Mr.  Relben,  for 
one,  is  willing  to  speculate.  Theoretically, 
he  says,  an  acquittal  would  still  be  possible 
through  Investigation  by  "a  topflight  de- 
fense counsel  with  unlimited  funds."  Prac- 
tically, however.  Mr.  Whitmore  would  have 
been  unlikely  to  have  either  of  those  ad- 
vantages, and  "chances  are  in  this  case  the 
true  facts  would  never  have  come  out." 

Like  most  lawyers,  particularly  defense 
specialists,  though.  Mr.  Relben  still  favore 
some  kind  of  restriction  on  pretrial  pub- 
licity.   Indeed,  Herman  B.  Glasser,  president 
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of  the  New  York  Association  of  Trial  Law- 
yers, arg:ues,  "The  tremendous  controversy 
surrounding  the  Whltmore  case  offers  new 
evidence  of  the  need  for  a  regulation"  ban- 
ning the  release  of  information  for  pretrial 
news  stories. 

The  crux  of  this  argument  Is  that  the 
Whltmore  case  demonstrates  that  the  t3rplcal 
flood  of  pretrial  publicity,  with  Its  probable 
tendency  to  prejudice  Jurors  against  the  de- 
fendant, can  unquestionably  be  directed 
against  an  Innocent  man. 

Looking  back  at  the  news  coverage  of  Mr. 
Whltmore'8  arrest,  it  certainly  seems  unlike- 
ly many  readers  would  be  inclined  to  sus- 
pend Judgment  on  his  guilt.  If  they  missed 
the  Journal-American's  terse  summary,  they 
might  find  the  World-Telegram  headline, 
"Wylie  Murder  Solved:  Drifter  Admits  Kill- 
ing Two."  The  sedate  Times  did  squeeze  the 
qualifier  "accused"  Into  its  first  headline, 
but  seemingly  closed  the  case  by  heading  a 
second  story,  "Agony  of  Waiting  Ends  for 
Wylles." 

All  of  the  stories  related  minute  details 
of  the  purported  61-page  confession,  giving  a 
minute-by-minute  summary  of  how  Mr. 
Whltmore  supposedly  chanced  into  the  girls' 
apartment,  discovered  one  of  them  nude, 
bludgeoned  her  with  a  soft  drink  bottle, 
bound  and  repeatedly  knifed  both  her  and  a 
roonunate  who  suddenly  returned,  then 
calmly  washed  up  and  left.  The  papers  did 
report  that  Mr.  Whltmore  recanted  the  con- 
fession upon  arraignmlht,  but  the  Post  was 
not  too  atypical  in  including  this  in  the 
23d  paragraph  of  its  story  the  day  after  its 
first  banner  report. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  plethora  of  au- 
thoritative police  statements.  "We  wouldn't 
have  booked  him  if  we  weren't  sure"  was  a 
quote  opening  one  Herald  Tribune  piece.  It 
ended  "Deputy  Inspector  Prank  E.  Weldon 
reiterated  there  was  'no  doubt  in  our  minds' 
that  Whitmore  killed  both  girls.  He  de- 
scribed as  'ridiculous'  the  court-assigned 
counsel's  statement  that  the  youth  made  his 
confession  under  duress." 

EFFECT    ON     JCRORS 

Can  Jurors  suspend  their  knowledge  of 
such  news  stories  to  render  an  impartial  ver- 
dict? After  the  rape  attempt  conviction,  the 
Times  reported,  "The  Jurors  maintained  that 
the  foreman  had  excluded  all  discussion  of 
the  other,  crimes  and  had  been  impatient 
with  a  Juror  who  commented  during  the  de- 
liberations, 'This  is  nothing  compared  to 
what's  coming  to  him.'  "  Obviously,  while 
this  may  demonstrate  the  foreman's  com- 
petence, it  is  also  evidence  that  at  least  one 
Juror  had  already  rendered  a  guilty  verdict 
on  untried  charges  he  knew  only  through  the 
press. 

To  assess  the  Influence  of  publicity,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  rape  case 
the  confession  was  corroborated  by  evidence 
which,  while  it  is  currently  under  renewed 
attack  by  the  defense,  could  easily  impress 
many  Jurors.  The  Intended  victim  Identlfled 
the  suspect.  Also,  he  owned  a  coat  with  a 
button  missing,  and  the  remaining  buttons 
at  least  appeared  to  match  one  wrenched 
ftom  the  assailant. 

More  important  to  an  assessment  of  the 
whole  episode  is  the  recognition  that  who- 
ever concocted  the  fictitious  confession,  it 
was  not  the  newspapers.  They  only  related 
an  account  given  on  authority  both  high 
and.  In  claiming  airtight  cases,  iisually 
reliable.  The  press  understandably  holds  its 
primary  duty  is  to  tell  what's  going  on. 
If  police  or  prosecutors  make  public  state- 
ments, the  papers  have  little  choice  but  to 
report  them 

Such  recognition  gives  added  weight  to  the 
recent  conunents  by  Dean  Erwin  Griswold, 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  "If  the  lawyers 
will  simply  put  their  own  house  in  order, 
much  of  the  problem  can  be  eliminated." 
The  minimum  lesson  of  the  Whitmore  case 
is  that  with  or  without  new  "regulations" 


police  and  prosecutors  should  be  cautious  in 
making  public  claims  for  their  case.  What- 
ever the  confession's  specious  origin,  many 
top  legal  officials  obviously  believed  it  com- 
pletely— Just  as  they  will  completely  believe 
"airtight"  cases  In  the  futtu-e. 

At  the  same  time,  the  case  seems  to  show 
that,  Just  as  the  press  always  has  claimed 
public  scrutiny  can  help  check  police  abuses. 
The  police  department  is  investigating  the 
circumstances  of  the  confession.  A  separate 
inquiry  is  underway  into  another  confes- 
sion supposedly  obtained  by  the  same  detec- 
tive and  instrumental  in  another  conviction. 
The  case  provoked  one  New  York  assembly- 
man to  introduce  a  bill  allowing  confession 
as  evidence  only  if  a  defense  attorney  or 
Judge  is  present  when  they  are  taken. 

If  police  are  to  extort  false  confessions  in 
one  way  or  another,  it  certainly  should  be 
brought  forcefully  to  public  attention.  Even 
if  no  legislation  results,  the  lesson  of  public 
debate  may  not  be  lost  on  police  Interro- 
gators. If,  however,  there  were  no  pretrial 
news  stories,  a  confession  which  proved  de- 
fective almost  certainly  would  be  conveni- 
ently forgotten  and  escape  public  notice. 

DEFENSE  counsel's  VIEW 

"Up  until  this  case,  I  was  a  wholehearted 
proponent  of  the  English  system,"  Mr.  Relben 
reports.  Now  he  more  modestly  suggests  a 
first  step  of  press  and  bar  mutually  agreeing 
to  stop  pretrial  publicity  of  confessions  and 
past  criminal  records,  because  these  two 
items  are  often  not  admissible  in  court. 
Ideally,  he  says,  "the  press  should  at  least 
know  what's  going  on  without  necessarily 
printing  it."  That  might  prove  a  touchy 
setup,  but  the  significant  thing  Is  that  a 
prominent  defense  lawyer  recognizes  a  Brit- 
ish type  system  would  not  be  without  Its 
own  defects.  ' 

The  Whltmore  debacle  provides  plenty  of 
blame  to  share,  and  the  press  Itself  cannot 
escape  a  weighty  portion.  Until  late  in  the 
episode,  no  paper  consistently  remembered 
that  a  suspect  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty, 
though  the  degree  of  forgetfulness  varied 
widely. 

Perhaps  as  Important.  It  Is  In  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  press  that  statements  from 
high  places  are  read  critically  rather  than 
credulously.  The  only  prominent  party  who 
observed  that  tradition  upon  Mr.  Whltmore's 
arrest  seems.  Ironically.  Miss  Wylle's  uncle, 
author  Philip  Wylie.  Weiething  the  confes- 
sion's internal  evidence  from  first  reports  to 
far-off  Honolulu,  he  concluded,  "It  sounds 
to  me  like  a  guy  who  got  scared  into  a  con- 
fession or  wanted  to  make  a  name  for  him- 
self." It  took  months  for  New  York's  report- 
ers and  editors  to  approach  this  perspicacity, 
and  to  introduce  the  resulting  wariness  In 
their  coverage. 

The  Whitmore  case  seems  to  call  for  greater 
caution  in  either  advocating  or  opposing  new 
ethical  standards  for  pretrial  publicity.  The 
case  on  neither  side  is  as  simple  as  it  seems 
to  some.  But  while  the  debate  goes  on  about 
new  standards,  it's  well  to  observe  that  early 
in  this  case  the  press  flinched  in  upholding 
those  it  has  long  professed.  The  same  can 
be  said  with  even  greater  force  of  police  and 
prosecutors. 

None  of  those  mistakes  Is  really  redeemed 
by  the  subsequent  exoneration.  They  will  be 
redeemed  only  by  sticking  closer  to  the  es- 
tablished standards  In  futiu-e  cases  when  the 
suspect  is  as  obviously  guilty  as  George  Whlt- 
more was  10  months  ago. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21,  1965] 

U.S.  Order  To  Cttrb  Pretrial  News 

(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 

Attorney   General   Nicholas  deB.   Katzen- 

bach  is  preparing  an  order  to  limit  the  flow 

of  pretrial  information  on  Federal  cases  to 

the  press. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  last  week 
confirmed  earlier  reports  that  Mr.  Katzen- 


bach  has  circulated  a  proposed  draft  of  the 
order  among  Federal  attorneys  to  get  their 
views  on  how  much  Information  department 
officials  should  be  allowed  to  give  the  press 
about  pending  criminal  cases. 

The  draft  was  reported  to  prohibit  all  pre- 
trial  releases  except  a  copy  or  summary  of 
the  charge,  the  defendant's  name,  age,  real- 
dence,  employment,  and  marital  status,  and 
the  place  and  time  of  arrest  and  the  arresting 
agency. 

The  draft  reportedly  covered  all  public 
statements  by  representatives  of  the  Justice 
Department,  including  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

For  many  years  the  FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  has  issued  detailed  accounts  of  ar- 
rests in  important  cases.  Much  of  the  detail 
that  has  appeared  in  past  releases  by  Mr. 
Hoover  could  not  be  released  under  thlj 
draft. 

Ed  Edstrom,  Assistant  Director  of  Public 
Relations  for  the  Department,  said  in  a  tele- 
phone interview  that  this  draft  had  been 
modlfled,  but  that  "eventually,  an  order  on 
this  subject  will  be  Issued  by  the  Attorney 
General." 

Meanwhile,  a  check  of  New  York  Times 
correspondents  across  the  Nation  revealed 
that  very  little  was  being  done  on  the  State 
and  county  level  to  carry  out  the  Warren 
report's  recommendations  for  maintaining 
a  free  press  and  fair  trials. 

Soon  after  the  Warren  report  on  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  was  pub- 
lished, the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  Issued 
an  order  prohibiting  prejudicial  statements 
by  police  officers,  prosecutors,  and  defense 
lawyers,  and  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Associa- 
tion recommended  that  the  courts  of  Penn- 
sylvania do  the  same. 

LITTLE  OTHER  ACTION 

However,  the  check  of  correspondents  dis- 
closed little  activity  in  other  States. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  Massachusetts  and  Florida  to  limit 
pretrial  publicity,  but  neither  is  given  much 
chance  to  pass. 

Faint  protests  have  been  heard  In  the  bar 
association  of  Colorado,  Michigan,  Kentucky. 
Virginia,  and  Texas,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken. 

Elsewhere,  the  reports  were  of  apathy,  or 
at  most  of  Isolated  suggestions  of  restric- 
tions which  were  immediately  put  down  by 
vigorotis  protests  from  the  news  media. 

Still,  there  were  continuing  Indications  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  Journalists.  Last 
Wednesday  Ralph  Sewell.  the  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  Journalism  society 
said  in  a  speech  that  bar  associations 
throughout  the  country  and  other  special 
Interest  groups  had  "declared  open  season 
on  the  press." 

A    CHANGE    IN    SCOPE 

An  analysis  of  the  press  coverage  of  last 
week's  biggest  arrest  story — the  alleged  plot 
by  four  conspirators  to  dynamite  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  other  national  monuments- 
shows  that  the  proposed  codes  would  dras- 
tically change  the  present  scope  of  coverage, 
if  they  are  ever  enforced. 

Under  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  code 
and  the  proposed  Pennsylvania  code,  two  vital 
aspects  of  the  dynamite  story  could  not  have 
been  released  to  the  press. 

One  was  the  long  statement  by  Police  Com- 
missioner Michael  J.  Murphy,  quoting  alleged 
admissions  by  the  plotters  to  the  police  un- 
dercover man  who  exposed  the  plot.  The 
statements  included  colorful  details  of  how 
the  defendants  allegedly  hoped  to  blow  the 
arm  and  the  head  off  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
and  also  the  explanation  that  they  were  mo- 
tivated by  a  desire  "to  dramatize  the  plight 
of  the  Negro." 

The  codes  would  also  have  prohibited  the 
disclosure  by  the  police  of  prior  arrests  of 
three  of  the  alleged  conspirators. 
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If  the  arrests  had  occurrtd  In  States  where 
■nch  codes  were  In  effect,  the  police  officers 
could  have  told  only  the  details  of  the  arrests, 
and  the  Identity  and  photographs  of  the 
accused,  their  residences  descriptions  and 
family  status. 

However  the  fact  that  the  dynamite  story 
was  reported  In  full  In  the  New  Jersey  news- 
napers  Illustrated  the  difficulty  of  limiting 
mess  coverage  under  American  law. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  In  1941  that  a 
ludge  cannot  punish  a  Journalist  for  con- 
tempt for  commenting  about  a  pending  trial 
unless  there  is  a  "clear  and  present  danger" 
of  obstructing  Justice. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  British 
practice,  where  Judges  Impose  harsh  fines 
«id  prison  sentences  on  Journalists  who  print 
details  about  accused  persons  prior  to  their 

But  even  If  the  dynamite  suspects  had  been 
arrested  in  New  Jersey,  the  Judges  could  not 
have  enforced  their  rules  against  the  police 
offtclals,  since  their  code  says  such  violations 
should  be  punished  by  superior  officers. 

Thus  the  court-imposed  bans  can  be  en- 
forced only  against  lawyers  subject  to  the 
Judges'  discipline,  and  even  this  control  Is 
subject  to  "leaks." 

In  recent  years  the  courts  have  demon- 
strated a  growing  tendency  to  declare  mis- 
trials when  they  feel  the  news  media  has  pre- 
judiced the  public  against  a  defendant. 

Dr.  Sam  Sheppard  was  released  from  Ohio 
State  penitentiary,  after  Bervlng  10  years  of  a 
life  term  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  in  part 
because  a  Federal  district  Judge  felt  his  case 
had  been  prejudiced  by  unfair  newspaper 
publicity. 

Mistrials  have  been  declared  In  recent 
months  in  Nevada  and  Rhode  Island  because 
the  trial  judges  felt  the  defendant's  chances 
for  a  fair  trial  had  been  prejudiced  by  news- 
paper publicity. 

EDITOR  IS  CRITICAL 

Police  Officers  have  criticized  the  proposed 
press  bans  on  the  grounds  that  the  public 
should  be  informed  when  a  dangerous  crim- 
inal who  has  been  terrorizing  a  community 
has  finally  been  caught. 

Felix  R.  McKnight.  executive  vice  president 
and  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  re- 
cently said  In  a  speech  to  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association :  , 

"More  and  more  projective  measures  are 
asked  for  the  accused  criminal,  and  fewer 
and  fewer  freedoms  for  the  press  to  publicly 
immask  these  degenerates  who  rob,  rape, 
murder,  and  Intimidate,  the  citizens  of  this 
country." 

Many  representatives  of  the  communica- 
tions industry  have  said  there  is  a  real  need 
to  protect  the  rights  of  defendants,  and  In 
Massachusetts  an4  Oregon  the  press  and  bar 
have  adopted  Joint  guldjas  for  their  relation- 
ship. 

On  the  national  level  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  organized  a 
Committee  on  Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial  last 
week,  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi- 
tors Association  has  a  committee  working  on 
the  problem,  and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Is  urging  all  branches  of 
the  news  media  to  study  the  matter. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  a  paral- 
lel committee  working  on  a  3-year  study  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Justice  Paul  C. 
Reardon  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 


I 


THE  PRESroENT  NEEDS  OUR  SUP- 
PORT AS  VIETNAM  POLICY  UN- 
FOLDS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Mc- 
Qeorge  Bundy  recently  said,  "Wars  al- 
ways end  in  negotiation." 

No  doubt  the  present  war  in  Vietnam 
will  also  end  in  this  way.    Already,  pre- 


liminary problngs  have  been  undertaken 
by  allies,  neutrals,  and  trusted  third  par- 
ties. Once  again  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  is  demonstrating 
his  skill  and  his  great  usefulness  by  his 
responsible  services  as  a  reliable  go- 
between. 

I  am  not  dismayed  by  this  turn  of 
events,  Mr.  President;  I  welcome  it.  I 
welcome  negotiations,  not  because  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  or  could 
pull  out  from  its  commitment  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  because  I  believe  this  com- 
mitment lacks  purpose,  sense,  and  direc- 
tion unless  we  are  willing  to  work  on  all 
fronts,  diplomatic  as  well  as  military,  in 
our  efforts  to  stabilize  the  area.  "War 
is  but  a  political  instrument,"  said  Von 
Clausewitz,  and  Churchill  added,  "We 
arm  to  parley." 

We  arm  and  we  war  for  nothing  if  we 
refuse  to  parley.  Most  certainly  this  is 
true  in  southeast  Asia,  where  our  imques- 
tioned  superiority  in  the  air  and  on  the 
sea  makes  it  impossible  for  other  nations 
to  ignore  the  might  of  our  commitment, 
while  at  the  same  time  Red  China's 
strength  on  the  ground  and  her  geo- 
graphical proximity  make  her  inevitably 
a  part  of  any  equation  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  southeast  Asia. 

I  do  not  fear  our  parley  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  recent 
weeks,  we  have  more  than  demonstrated 
our  determination  and  our  power  to  in- 
sure that  South  Vietnam  will  not  be  en- 
gulfed by  her  neighbor  to  the  north.  We 
have  made  clear  to  all  concerned  that  we 
have  the  capability  and,  if  need  be,  the 
will  to  level  the  north,  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  south.  We  shall  not  be 
speaking  from  weakness  when  we  go  to 
the  conference  table.  It  will  be  no 
Munich,  no  appeasement,  no  surrender. 
Last,  and  most  important.  I  have  no 
fear  of  parley,  because  we  have,  in  the 
person  of  our  President,  one  as  skilled  as 
any  in  recent  history  in  the  power  of  per- 
suasion and  the  art  of  negotiation.  His 
surpassing  talents  in  understanding  men, 
their  motivation,  and  their  feelings  wiU 
serve  us  well  as  the  United  States  under- 
takes discussions  at  whatever  level. 

Our  Nation  would  go  to  the  conference 
table  with  a  strong  hand  and  a  skilled 
player. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  we  cannot 
know  now  just  what  is  underway  in  in- 
ternational channels.  We  do  know  that 
the  British,  the  French,  the  Indians,  the 
Russians,  and  the  Secretary  General  are 
participating  in  a  search  for  a  mutually 
acceptable  basis  from  which  negotiations 
might  proceed.  V/e  do  know  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  has  repeatedly  sought  such  nego- 
tiations. And  we  do  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  informed  our  allies  that  the 
United  States  has  no  stated  objections  to 
their  interest  and  that  "we  have  natural- 
ly given  them  a  full  account  of  the  situ- 
ation and  our  views."  Well  and  good, 
Mr.  President;  well  and  good. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  Senators 
to  give  the  President  the  support  he  needs 
as  these  delicate  and  critical  events  un- 
fold. He  must  have  the  flexibility  and 
the  freedom  of  action  he  needs  at  this 
juncture — a  flexibility  and  a  freedom 


which  our  confidence  and  our  support 
can  supply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  dealing  with  these  matters  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  first,  by  Drew  Middleton,  is  from 
the  New  York  Times;  the  second,  by 
Murray  Marder,  is  from  the  Washir\gton 
Post ;  and  the  third,  by  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton, Is  also  from  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  1 

Hanoi  Sato  To  Ask  France  To  Press  UmrtD 
States  To  Negotiate — Ho  Chi  Minh  Is  R«- 
PORTED  Eager  for  Geneva  Talks  on  Viet- 
nam Settlement — De  Gaullk  Effort 
Seen — Mediation  Role  Suggested— Wash- 
ington Rejects  Idea  of  New  Conference 
Now 

(By  Drew  Middleton) 

Paris,  February  22 — North  Vietnam  re- 
cently urged  France  to  intensify  her  efforts 
for  a  negotiated  settlemeprt  of  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam,  a  reliable  French  source  said 
today. 

The  appeal  was  made  during  the  present 
crisis  and  was  related  to  President  de  Gaulle's 
last  call,  on  February  10,  for  the  reconvening 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  to  negotiate  a 
peace,  the  source  said. 

He  did  not  link  the  North  Vietnamese  move 
directly  to  the  UJS.  air  strikes  on  targets  In 
North  Vietnam.  Inquiries  tonight  failed  to 
elicit  either  confirmation  or  denial  of  the 
connection. 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  proposed  that.  In 
view  of  Prance's  known  support  of  a  nego- 
tiated peace.  General  De  Gaulle's  govern- 
ment take  a  more  active  role  In  calling  a 
conference. 

SUPPORT  FOR  MOVE  HINTED 

The  French  have  Interpreted  this  sugges- 
tion as  a  hint  that  North  Vietnam  would 
support  France  if  she  proposed  a  date  for  the 
reconvening  of  the  Conference  and  would 
attend  the  meeting. 

(In  Washington,  officials  said  that  they 
had  refused  to  give  the  French  a  mandate 
as  mediators  and  that  they  were  not  Inter- 
ested now  in  reconvening  the  Conference.) 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  used  the 
French  mission  In  Hanoi,  headed  by  Jacques 
de  Buzon,  for  overtvires  to  the  United  States 
before  the  one  disclosed  today. 

Diplomatic  sources  have  reported  For- 
eign Minister  Maurice  Couve  de  MurvUle 
as  having  said,  as  early  as  last  December,  that 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  told  France  that 
he  wanted  to  discuss  the  basis  for  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  United  States  either 
directly  and  privately  or  through  a  third 
party,  presumably  France. 

An  even  earlier  Indication  of  President  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  desire  to  negotiate  developed  at 
the  first  meeting  between  President  Johnson 
and  U  Thant.  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  after  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

At  that  encounter,  according  to  dlplomatio 
sources,  Mr.  Thant  gave  Mr.  Johnson  a  mes- 
sage from  the  North  Vietnamese  President 
suggesting  talks  on  a  settlement. 

The  French  source  who  disclosed  the  lat- 
est approach  said  France  had  told  President 
Ho  Chi  Minh  she  did  not  wish  to  do  any- 
thing to  embarrass  the  United  States  at  this 
critical  juncture. 

The  French  Government,  allied  diplomats 
said,  appeared  to  be  playing  a  rather  Involved 
role  In  the  crisis. 

The  French  source  said  the  Government 
believed  China  and  North  Vletnsim  would 
be  responsive  to  proposals  for  a  conference 
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that  would  discuss  the  future  of  southeast 
Asia  and  of  the  United  Nations. 

Allied  diplomats  here  are  convinced  that 
General  de  Gaulle's  government  Is  trying  to 
elbow  Its  way  Into  a  central  position  as  me- 
diator between  the  United  States  and  the 
two  Asian  powers. 

This  French  effort  Is  being  made  despite 
the  continuing  opposition  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington  to  either  a  conference  or 
negotiations  carried  out  directly  or  through 
a  third  power. 

France's  insistence  that  China  participate 
in  a  negotiated  settlement  on  the  future  of 
southeast  Asia  has  developed  some  new 
aspects. 

According  to  this  source,  China  would 
probably  accept  and  France  would  be  ame- 
nable to  a  conference  that  discussed  both 
southeast  Asia  and  the  future  organization 
of  the  United  Nations. 

General  de  Gaulle  proposed  a  meeting  of 
the  major  powers.  Including  China,  on  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations  on  February  4. 
Six  days  later  the  French  Cabinet  renewed  its 
appeal  for  a  meeting  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence as  the  forum  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
In  South  VietnEim. 

PEIPING    CONCESSION    SEEN 

The  French  apparently  are  convinced  that, 
despite  Chinese  demands  that  the  United 
States  withdraw  from  southeast  Asia  as  a 
condition  for  a  meeting,  Peiping  would  ac- 
cept a  conference  with  American  troops  still 
In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Chinese,  however,  have  not  ofifered 
any  warm,  public  diplomatic  support  for 
French   initiatives  on   a   conference. 

The  source's  estimate  of  the  course  of 
events  in  southeast  Asia  after  a  negotiated 
settlement  apparently  reflects  President  <ie 
Gaulle's  long-term  thinking. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  here  that  the  United 
States  "would  leave  South  Vietnam  and  Laos 
as  a  consequence  of  any  settlement  and  that 
this  would  leave  France  the  dominant 
Western  Power  in  the  area  because  of  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  ties  left  over  from  the 
colonial  era. 

This,  however,  would  be  a  transitory  period. 
The  French  expect  the  advent  of  "revolu- 
tionary authoritarian  socialism"  throughout 
southeast  Asia,  the   sotirce  said. 

The  impression  given  by  this  source  was 
that  the  French  want  to  expand  their  role 
as  mediator  in  the  southeast  Asia  crisis. 
Mr.  Couve  de  Murvllle,  they  expect,  will  trans- 
mit the  views  of  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  the  Chinese  Am- 
bassador here  on  his  return  from  the  United 
States. 


U.S.  Bars  a  Mandate 

Washington,  February  22. — In  his  talks 
here  this  week  with  President  Johnson  and 
other  officials.  Foreign  Minister  Couve  de 
Murvllle  said  the  French  Government  had 
reason  to  believe  that  North  Vietnam  and 
Communist  China  would  agree  to  negotia- 
tions called  without  conditions. 

French  officials  did  not  disclose  the  basis  of 
this  belief  and  U.S.  officials  said  they  had  not 
been  told  of  any  specific  Communist  over- 
tures. They  said  they  had  refused  to  give 
the  French  a  mandate  as  mediators  In  the 
Vietnam  situation  and  were  not  Interested  at 
this  time  in  a  return  to  the  conference  table. 


[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Still  Adheres  to  Its  Right  To  Hit  Back 

( By  Murrey  Marder ) 

Confirmation  came  yesterday  that  the 
United  States  wants  a  door  kept  open  for 
possible  negotiations  on  the  Vietnamese 
crisis,  without  relinquishing  the  American 
option  to  strike  again  at  North  Vietnam. 

British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  said 
his  nation  now  is  "actively  engaged  in  diplo- 


matic consultations  of  a  confidential  nature," 
to  seek  a  basis  for  "peaceful  settlement"  of 
the  Vietnamese  conflict.  The  State  Depart- 
ment confirmed  discussions  with  Britain  on 
Vietnam,  but  avoided  characterizing  their 
purpose.  Britain  in  fact  is  engaged  In  prob- 
ing talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  Paris,  Soviet  Ambassador  Sergei  Vino- 
gradov had  a  20-minute  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle.  A  French  official  said  at  a 
diplomatic  reception  afterward:  "The  Soviet 
Union  wants  to  put  us  in  her  game  in  the 
preparation  of  a  possible  conference  on  Viet- 
nam." 

These  events  came  against  a  background 
of  other  diplomatic  reports  which,  cumu- 
latively, raised  speculation  that  the  crisis 
now  may  be  clearly  headed  toward  negotia- 
tions. 

But  informed  sources  here  hold  this  is 
an  ironic  case  in  which  there  is  considerably 
less  diplomatic  motion  below  the  surface 
tlian  there  appears  to  be  from  the  seeming 
activity  on  the  surface.  Even  the  most  ne- 
gotiation-minded sources  agree  that  there  is 
nothing  yet  in  sight  that  begins  to  form  a 
basis  for  negotiations. 

Britain,  it  was  earned,  is  conducting  more 
talks  vrtth  the  Soviet  Union  in  Moscow  to 
determine  if  the  Russians  would  be  inter- 
ested in  reviving  the  British-Soviet  cochair- 
manshlp  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indochina,  North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia. 

At  present  the  Soviet  Union  acknowledges 
that  it  has  a  cochairman  role  only  for  Laos, 
which  was  the  special  subject  of  a  1961-62 
conference  designed  to  reinforce  that  na- 
tion's neutrality. 

DOUBTS  ON  soviet  COUKSE 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  now  to  indicate 
interest  in  asserting  a  cochairmanshlp  role 
for  all  former  French  Indochina,  that  would 
indicate  a  willingness  to  serve  in  some  medi- 
ating capacity  in  the  Vietnamese  crisis. 

Even  if  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrates  in- 
terest in  such  a  course,  that  would  be  several 
steps  removed  from  any  actual  negotiation. 

Some  diplomatic  sources  are  especially 
doubtful  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
make  such  a  decision  now,  because  of  the 
international  Communist  conference  sched- 
uled in  Moscow  for  Monday. 

That  meeting  originally  was  called  to  pre- 
pare for  a  Communist  world  conference, 
which  many  thought  might  bring  a  show- 
down in  the  world  ideological  rivalry  between 
Russia  and  Communist  China.  But  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  has  tended  to  create  some 
greater  degree  of  Sino-Soviet  common  inter- 
est. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Soviets 
may  be  especially  reluctant  now  to  be  cast 
in   any  mediating   role   over  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  will  get  a  direct  op- 
portunity today  to  take  its  own  soundings 
with  Communist  China  on  the  Vietnamese 
crisis. 

John  M.  Cabot,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland, 
is  due  to  meet  in  Warsaw  with  Chinese 
Communist  Ambassador  Wang  Kuo-chuan. 

While  the  United  States  and  Communist 
China  do  not  have  official  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, the  Warsaw  talks  will  be  the  126th 
meeting  that  the  two  nations  have  held  in- 
termittently for  diplomatic  contacts  since  the 
collapse  of  French  power  in  Indochina  in 
1954. 

Since  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese retaliatory  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam.  Red  China  has  warned  the  United 
States  that  It  is  risking  a  repetition  in  Viet- 
nam of  the  Chinese  military  Intercession  in 
the  Korean  war.  China  publicly  has  been 
goading  the  Soviet  Union  to  hold  a  firm  line 
in  support  of  North  Vietnam. 

TT.S.     STATEMENT 

American  officials  again  avoided  any  sub- 
stantive comment  on  either  the  Vietnam 
crisis  or  the  diplomatic  maneuvers.    All  that 


was  said  here  In  response  to  questions  about 
Prime  Minister  Wilson's  remarks  In  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  following  cryptic 
statement  by  State  Department  Press  Officer 
Robert  J.  McCloskey: 

"The  British  and  other  governments  have 
been  in  touch  with  us  with  respect  to  our 
attitude  on  South  Vietnam,  and  we  have  nat- 
urally given  them  a  full  account  of  the  situ* 
ation  and  our  views." 

That  phrasing  officially  enabled  the  United 
States  to  continue  avoiding  any  public  hint 
of  interest  in  possible  negotiations  on  the 
Vietnam  crisis.  The  Johnson  administration 
is  continuing  its  policy  of  publicly  avoiding 
that  issue  entirely,  so  that  it  can,  if  it  deems 
it  necessary,  repeat  its  efforts  to  apply  pres. 
sure  on  North  Vietnam  by  air  strikes  or  other 
retaliatory  measures. 

The  carefully  drawn  statements  yesterday 
in  London  and  Washington  allowed  each 
nation  to  serve  its  own  interests.  The 
British  statement  enabled  Wilson  to  create 
the  Impression  that  a  good  deal  was  under- 
way In  secret  confidential  talks,  particularly 
to  soothe  the  leftwing  of  his  British  Labor 
Party.  The  United  States,  in  turn,  sought 
to  create  the  impression  that  it  was  holding 
itself  at  arm's  length  from  British  diplo- 
matic probing  of  the  Soviets. 

Reports  from  Paris  during  the  prevloua 
2  days,  stating  that  North  Vietnam  recently 
urged  France  to  settle  the  crisis,  were 
strongly  denied  again  here  by  several  sources, 
including  French  diplomatic  sources.  French 
Foreign  Minister  Maurice  Couve  de  Murvllle, 
in  urging  negotiations  in  his  talks  here  last 
week,  did  not  contend  that  North  Vietnam 
was  soliciting  them,  all  sources  here  agreed. 

SOVIET  VERSION   GIVEN 

After  Soviet  Ambassador  Vinogradov's  call 
on  President  de  Gaulle  yesterday,  Soviet 
sources  in  Paris  were  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  left  a  memorandum  summarizing  what 
he  told  De  Gaulle.  The  sources  said  the 
message  "underlined  the  gravity  of  the  pres- 
ent situation"  In  Vietnam,  "especially  the 
American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam." 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Thant  Asks  Vietnam  Talks  Leading  to  a 

U.S.  PULLOUT — U.N.  Chief  Reports  He  Has 

Offered    Some   Proposals — Says   That  nr 

Americans  Had  Facts  Thet  Wotn-D  Back 

Him 

(By  Thomas  J.  HamUton) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  February  24. — The 
Secretary  General,  U  Thant,  advocated  today 
Informal  negotiations  for  the  establishment 
of  a  stable  government  In  South  Vietnam  and 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  "from  that 
part  of  the  world." 

The  Secretary  General  said  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  he  had  presented  "concrete  Ideas 
and  proposals"  to  "some  of  the  principal 
parties  directly  involved  in  the  question 
of  Vietnam,"  Including  the  United  States. 
He  declined  to  disclose  their  responses. 

Mr.  Thant  reiterated  his  belief  that  the 
prospects  for  a  peaceful  settlement  would  be- 
come more  and  more  remote  "with  the  pas- 
sage of  time"  but  that  it  was  not  too  late  to 
make  an  attempt  at  "diplomatic  and  political 
methods." 

He  did  not  directly  criticize  the  Johnson 
administration's  refusal  to  agree  to  negotia- 
tions on  Vietnam.  He  said  he  had  "the  great- 
est respect  for  the  great  American  leader. 
President  Johnson,  whose  wisdom,  modera- 
tion and  sensitivity  to  world  public  opinion 
Eire  well  known." 

great  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Thant  declared: 
"I  am  sure  that  the  great  American  people, 
if  only  they  know  the  triie  facts  and  the 
background  to  the  developments  in  South 
Vietnam,  will  agree  with  me  that  further 
bloodshed  is  unnecessary. 
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.•The  Dolltlcal  and  diplomatic  method  of 
Hifipussions  and  negotiations  alone  can 
S  conditions  which  will  enable  the 
nnlted  States  to  withdraw  gracefully  from 
that  part  of  the  world.  As  you  know,  in 
times  of  war  and  of  hostilities  the  first  cas- 
ualty is  truth." 

A  U.S.  spokesman  declined  to  comment  on 
Mr  Thant's  statement. 

The  Secretary  General  was  informed  after 
his  news  conference  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  France  had  decided  to  take  preliminary 
action  toward  a  conference  on  Vietnam.  He 
commented  that  this  was  "not  unexpected." 

PLAN  DEALS  WITH  TECHNIQUE 

Reliable  sources  said  that  Mr.  Thant's  pro- 
posals dealt  with  the  technique  of  negotiat- 
ing rather  than  the  substance  of  a  settle- 
ment According  to  these  sources.  Mr. 
Thant  has  suggested  a  series  of  Informal 
talks,  with  himself  or  some  other  third 
party  as  an  intermediary^  between  the  prin- 
cipal parties,  including  the  United  States, 
Communist  China,  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Britain. 
Tlie  Secretary  General,  it  was  understood, 
envisions  a  series  of  interlinked  "dialogs" 
as  a  preliminary  to  negotiations  at  a  formal 
conference.  ! 

Instead  of  direct  talks  'between  the  United 
States  and  China,  for  example,  the  inter- 
mediary would  talk  witlj  a  U.S.  representa- 
tive, then  discuss  the  issues  in  dispute  with 
a  Chinese  representative,  and  so  on. 

The  Secretary  General  did  not  explain 
what  "facts"  regarding  Vietnam  were  not 
known  by  the  American  people. 

A  United  Nations  source  said  Mr.  Thant 
felt  that  Americans  were  not  adequately  in- 
formed about  two  "facts'"  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral considers  Important:  that  military 
action  will  not  resolve  the  situation  and  that 
Communist  China,  whidh  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  recognize.  Is  a  factor. 

Citing  the  example  of  his  native  Burma, 
which  was  confronted  with  a  widespread 
Communist  Insurrection  after  independence 
in  1948,  Mr.  Thant  criticized  the  U.S.  policy 
of  supplying  military  advisers  and  equipment 
to  South  Vietnam  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas. 

The  Secretary  General,  who  had  cabinet 
status  from  1948  until  he  became  Burmese 
representative  at  the  United  Nations  in  1957, 
said  that  "the  Burmese  Government  dealt 
with  this  internal  problem  by  its  own  means, 
without  asking  for  any  outside  military  as- 
sistance or  outside  military  arms  or  outside 
military  advisers — or  whatever  you  call  them. 
"The  Burmese  Communist  Party  is  still 
underground  after  17  years  and  still  illegal," 
he  added,  "but  let  me  teU  you:  There  has  not 
been  a  single  Instance  of  outside  help  to 
the  Burmese  Communists  Inside  Burma  In 
the  last  17  years.  And  Burma  has  main- 
tained and  still  maintains  the  friendliest  re- 
lations with  all  its  neighbors — with  Thai- 
land, with  Laos,  with  mainland  China,  with 
India,  and  with  Pakistan." 

not   one   AMERICAN   LIFE 

Pointing  out  that  Burma  has  a  1,000-mile 
frontier  with  Communist  China,  the  Secre- 
tary General  said  that  if  she  had  requested 
outside  assistance  to  suppress  insurrection, 
one  of  two  things  would  have  happened: 
"Either  the  country  would  be  divided  Into 
two  parts  or  the  whole  country  would  have 
become  Communist  long  ago. 

"Not  one  American  life  has  been  lost  in 
Burma,"  Mr.  Thant  said.  "Not  one  American 
dollar  has  been  spent  in  Burma  In  the  last  17 
years.  We  should  ask  the  great  question: 
Why?" 

The  Secretary  General  suggested  last  Fri- 
day that  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indochina  be  reconvenecj  to  take  up  the  Viet- 
nam question,  but  thie  is  opposed  by  the 
State  Department. 


Aflked  if  he  was  still  in  favor  of  such  a 
move,  he  replied  that  "If  there  are  stUl  dif- 
ficulties on  the  part  of  some  of  the  large 
powers  as  regards  the  Immediate  convening 
of  a  Geneva-type  conference,  it  could  be 
worth  while  exploring  the  possibilities  of  in- 
formal, private,  and  confidential  dialogs 
between  some  of  the  parties  directly  In- 
volved, as  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  con- 
vening of  a  more  formal  conference." 

He  remarked  that  he  had  never  advocated 
the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,   then  said: 

"But  I  feel  that  once  the  diplomatic  and 
political  methods  have  been  tried,  and  if 
there  is  any  perceptible  Improvement  in  the 
situation.  If  an  agreed  formula  Is  at  hand. 
If  some  sort  of  stability  can  be  restored  in 
the  country,  then  at  that  time,  of  course,  the 
United  States  can  withdraw  Its  troops  with 
dignity." 

CONTROL  OP  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  this  body  for  a  few  minutes  on 
a  subject  of  great  interest  to  both  the 
coal  producers  and  the  oil  producers  in 
my  State,  and  of  vital  concern  to  all  the 
United  States — the  question  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Johixson  administration's  pro- 
gram controlling  imports  of  oil  into  this 
country. 

Recent  pronouncements  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  give 
rise  to  suspicion  that  the  oil  imports  con- 
trol program — already  riddled  by  politi- 
cally motivated  loopholes — is  about  to  be 
manipulated  anew. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Udall's  announcement  of 
February  11.  which  he  evidently  timed 
very  nicely,  so  as  to  coincide  with  Con- 
gress' recent  absence  from  Washington. 
At  a  press  conference  on  that  day.  he 
revealed  plans  to  juggle  the  U.S.  import 
program,  so  as  to  allow  an  additional 
50.000  barrels  a  day  of  petroleum  feed- 
stock from  the  Caribbean  to  enter  via 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Udall  attempts  to  justify  this  latest 
of  a  series  of  special  decisions  under  the 
oil-import  program  by  saying  that  it 
would  benefit  the  economy  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  help 
Puerto  Rico's  self-sufficiency,  and  this 
is  a  goal  all  of  us  would  favor.  Thanks 
to  the  special  import  quota  Mr.  Udall  has 
promised,  one  American  oil  company  is 
planning  to  invest  $600  million  in  a 
sprawling  petrochemical  complex  on  that 
beautiful  island. 

As  I  suggested,  I  am  all  for  Puerto 
Rico's  boosting  her  economy  by  all  ap- 
propriate means.  We  must  admire  and 
salute  the  Puerto  Rican  people  on  the 
success  of  their  Operation  Bootstrap.  I 
wish  them  the  very  best. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  however,  is 
that  while  we  may  applaud  the  benefits 
to  Puerto  Rico  from  Mr.  Udall's  efforts, 
we  had  better  make  extra  sure  that  In 
the  bargain,  he  does  not  destroy  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  program  affecting  the  energy 
market  and.  Indeed,  the  economic  bal- 
ance of  the  entire  United  States. 

I  pose  no  idle  conjecture.  This  single 
project  proposes  dumping  from  15,000  to 
25,000  barrels  a  day  of  gasoline  into  the 
already  chaotic  east  coast  U.S.  gasoline 
market.  And  beyond  the  immediate 
threat  of  diunping  products  and  byprod- 
ucts in  the  U.S.  market  is  the  very  real 


prospect  that  this  will  create  new  pres- 
sures for  additional  patchworks  in  what 
is  already  a  crazy  quilt  of  special  deals. 

Right  now,  for  example,  I  tmderstand 
that  the  Interior  Department  has  under 
consideration  some  special  import  ar- 
rangements for  a  duty-free  petrochemi- 
cal complex  in  the  New  Orleans  area. 

According  to  press  reports  on  his  re- 
cent news  conference,  Mr.  Udall  called 
his  Puerto  Rico  deal  "inviting  in  terms 
of  hemisphere  politics."  That  is  a  nice 
choice  of  words;  but  his  remarks  would 
have  been  just  as  pertinent  without  the 
word  "hemisphere." 

Prom  the  start,  politics  seems  to  have 
been  the  yardstick  of  this  program.  One 
has  only  to  leaf  through  back  copies  of 
oil  industry  publications  to  discover  all 
sorts  of  examples. 

Here  one  finds  an  accoimt  of  probably 
the  largest  existing  loophole;  that  is, 
until  Mr.  Udall's  Puerto  Rico  proposal. 
This  is  the  so-called  northern  tier  sit- 
uation. 

An  article  in  the  Oil  Daily  for  Novem- 
ber 26, 1962.  tells  about  two  oil  companies 
which  are,  to  this  day,  receiving  special 
treatment,  totaling  well  over  15.000  bar- 
rels a  day. 

Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  must  give  his  blessing  to 
any  substantial  changes  in  the  oil-import 
program.  Therefore,  before  a  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  seals  his  Puerto  Rican 
deal.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Udall  be  asked 
to  come  up  with  some  convincing  answers 
to  a  number  of  questions : 

First.  If  the  White  Hoi;se  is  planning 
to  issue  a  new  proclamation  on  oil  Im- 
ports, what  reassurance  can  Mr.  Udall 
give  us  concerning  continuing  restriction 
of  residual  oil  imports  into  the  United 
States? 

Second.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Johnson  administration  has  asked  Amer- 
ican corporations  to  reduce  by  15  to  20 
percent  their  net  flow  of  dollars  out  of 
this  covmtry,  will  this  new  increment  of 
foreign  imports  through  Puerto  Rico  help 
or  aggravate  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  the  gold-flow  position? 

Third.  What  specific  products  are  to 
be  produced,  and  in  what  quantities,  by 
the  proposed  Puerto  Rican  chemical 
plants? 

Fourth.  Where  will  the  products  pro- 
duced in  this  new  complex  be  marketed? 
Fifth.  What  quantities  of  what  specific 
products  will  be  dumped  in  the  U.S. 
market? 

Sixth.  What  is  the  specific  position  in 
the  U.S.  market — shortage  or  depressed 
surplus  situation — of  each  product  to  be 
produced  in  the  Puerto  Rico  complex? 

Seventh.  Will  anything  be  done,  as  a 
counter  to  the  Puerto  Rican  project,  to 
plug  existing  loopholes,  such  as  the- 
northem  tier  situation? 

Eighth.  How  does  Mr.  Udall  propose 
to  arrange  this  Puerto  Rican  deal,  "con- 
sistent with  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
mandatory  oil  import  control  program,"" 
as  stated  in  his  press  release  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1965? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Udall's  February  11  press  release: 
and  several  pertinent  news  accounts. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Feb.  11,  1965] 
Decision   Announced   To  Establish   Petro- 
chemical  Industry   in   Puerto   Rico 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
today  announced  his  decision  to  take  action 
under  the  oil  Import  control  program  to 
encourage  a  huge  petrochemical  complex  to 
be  established  In  Puero  Rico. 

Secretary  Udall  has  determined  that  the 
establishment  of  a  petrochemical  Industry 
on  the  Island  deriving  Its  feedstocks  from 
the  Caribbean  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  oil  Import  program. 
This  determination  was  based  on  a  careful 
study  In  the  Department  and  on  an  exami- 
nation of  the  record  of  a  hearing  on  the  mat- 
ter of  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
petrochemical  complex  conducted  by  the  Oil 
Import  Administration  on  July  31,  1964. 

Secretary  Udall  made  the  announcement 
In  the  presence  of  Commonwealth  Governor 
Roberto  Sanchez  VUella  following  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  basic  economic  situation  In 
Puerto  Rico. 

Secretary  Udall  said  that  economic  prog- 
ress in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  remarkable  as 
a  result  of  Operation  Bootstrap  conducted 
by  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  Is  evident,  however,  that  unless  there  is  a 
fundamental  shift  in  the  nature  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
establishment  of  basic  Industries  that  are 
capable  of  affording  greatly  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  stable  employment  on  the, 
island,  the  Commonwealth  will  face  seriouff- 
economlc  difficulties  and  mounting  unem- 
ployment in  the  relatively  near  future. 

In  recognition  of  the  difficulties  confront- 
ing the  island.  Secretary  Udall  pointed  out. 
officials  of  the  Commonwealth  have  con- 
cluded, after  extensive  planning  and  re- 
search, that  one  of  the  most  attractive  possi- 
bilities from  the  standpoint  of  potential 
employment  would  be  the  establishment  In 
Puerto  Rico  of  the  nucleus  of  a  petrochemi- 
cal Industry.  The  existence  of  such  a 
nucleus  would  make  feasible  the  establish- 
ment of  a  broad  range  of  satellite  operations 
capable  of  utilizing  a  large  labor  force  in  the 
manufacture  of  products.  Including  con- 
sumer goods,  from  petrochemicals. 

Today's  announcement  clears  the  way  for 
the  initiation  of  active  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  petrochemical 
nucleus. 

In  carrying  out  the  decision  Secretary 
Udall  Indicated  Initial  consideration  would 
be  given  by  Department  officials  to  a  highly 
promising  proposal  by  the  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Co. 

Phillips  has  made  a  concrete  offer  to  the 
Commonweath  government  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  petrochemical  core  facility.  The 
Oil  Import  Administration  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  this  offer  and  last  July  con- 
ducted a  public  hearing  on  the  matter.  In 
light  of  the  importance  of  developing  basic 
Industry  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Department  will 
enter  final  negotiations  with  Phillips  to  as- 
certain whether  a  plan  can  be  developed 
which  will  Insure  the  building  of  a  major 
petrochemical  complex  that  will  Involve 
maximum  economic  benefits  and  maximum 
employment  opportunities  for  Puerto  Rico. 
In  conducting  these  negotiations  It  was  in- 
dicated that  Interior  Intended  to  work  close- 
ly with,  and  look  for  general  guidance  to, 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  In  making  any 
final  decisions  concerning  the  Phillips  Petro- 
leum proposal. 

If  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made. 
It  would  be  the  Department's  Intention  to 
allow  petroleum  import  allocations  to  the 
successful  applicant  sufficient  to  provide 
feedstocks  for  the  proposed  complex.     Any 


arrangements  made.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing a  stimulus  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy, 
would  be  consistent  with  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  mandatory  oil  import  control 
program. 


[From  the  Oil  and   Gas  Journal,   Feb.  22, 

1965] 
Watchino  Washington:   Will  Product  Im- 
ports Prom  Puerto  Rico  Be  Restricted? 

(By  Gene  T.  Kinney) 

Pressure  is  being  revived  to  place  Puerto 
Rico  under  a  quota  system  to  control  im- 
ports from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  U.S. 
east  coast. 

It  arises  from  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall's  approval  of  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.'s  plans  to  build  a  petrochemical  plant 
there  and  ship  byproduct  gasoline  to  the 
United  States. 

Udall  has  approved  in  principle  the  quota 
of  50,000  barrels  a  day  In  unfinished  oils  for 
the  plant,  as  well  as  the  shipment  of  gaso- 
line to  the  United  States.  He  is  negotiating 
with  Phillips  to  minimize  the  gasoline  vol- 
ume, which  the  company  has  estimated 
would  range  up  to  24,800  barrels  a  day. 

The  Interior  Secretary  is  assuring  the  do- 
mestic Industry  that  the  gasoline  Imports 
won't  boost  the  U.S.  total.  They  are  to  be 
accommodated  somehow  without  raising 
nonresidual  Imports  into  district  1-4  above 
the  12.2  percent  ratio  to  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

Just  how  it  will  be  worked  out  has  not 
been  decided,  Udall  indicates.  Anything  he 
does  will  be  an  exception  to  present  regula- 
tions which  will  have  to  be  changed  accord- 
ingly. 

Will  other  importers  have  to  move  over  to 
make  room  for  Phillips'  Increase?  Will  Phil- 
lips have  to  use  any  of  its  21,100-barrels-a- 
day  existing  quota  for  this  purpose? 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  is  pressing  Udall  for  a  specific  an- 
swer. So  Is  the  Texas  Independent  Producers 
&  Royalty  Owners  Association.  TIPRO  raises 
again  the  issue  of  foreign-source  products 
which  enter  the  United  States  from  Puerto 
Rico  outside  the  mandatory  controls  pro- 
gram. 

Udall's  assvirances  of  holding  the  line  on 
total  Imports  are  placating  neither  domestic 
producers  nor  refiners.  They  complain  of 
circumvention  of  the  program  and  unfair 
competition  from  a  significant  increase  in 
foreign  products  in  an  already  oversupplled 
east  coast  market. 

When  mandatory  controls  were  Imposed  in 
1959,  regulations  were  drawn  to  freeze  light 
products  shipments  from  I»uerto  Rico  to  the 
mainland  at  1958  levels.  This  was  done  by 
the  indirect  method  of  controlling  crude  al- 
locations. 

The  two  Puerto  Rlcan  refiners  are  allowed 
to  import  enough  crude  to  meet  local  and 
export  demand,  and  to  continue  the  33,000 
barrels  a  day  of  light  products  shipments  to 
the  United  States  that  were  being  made  when 
controls  were  Imposed. 

If  the  full  Phillips  plant  output  were  added 
to  this,  gasoline  and  distillate  Imports  from 
the  Island  would  almost  double. 

This  arrangement,  TTPRO  charges,  rewards 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy  and  Importing 
companies  at  the  expense  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

U.S.  refiners  maintain  that  the  deal  vio- 
lates the  arrangement  made  In  lieu  of  a  pro- 
posed quota  system  for  products  from  Puerto 
Rico.  It  therefore  again  raises  the  question 
of  restricting  Puerto  Rlcan  shipments  which 
the  Commonwealth  successfully  resisted  6 
years  ago. 

Some  sources  suggest  a  quota  system  on 
Imports  from  Puerto  Rico  as  a  substitute  for 
controls  on  imports  into  the  Island. 

While  Its  legal  status  would  be  uncer- 
tain, advocates  of  the  plan  say  shifting  the 
point  of  control  would  solve  two  problems. 
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It  would  open  up  the  Island  to  competing 
refiners  and  petrochemical  companies  to 
serve  local  and  foreign  markets  from  plants 
to  be  built  there.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
close  what  many  consider  to  be  a  loophole 
in  the  imports  program. 

[From  the  Oil  Daily,  Feb.  22,  1965] 

Udall  Assures  IPAA  on  Imports  Prom 

Puerto  Rico 

Washington. — Interior  Secretary  Udall  has 
assured  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  that  any  oil  product  ship- 
ments  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  U.S.  main- 
land, resulting  from  the  proposed  petro- 
chemical complex  to  be  built  by  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  will  not  result  in  any  "net  In- 
crease" in  Imports  to  the  United  States  under 
Import  controls  set  by  the  Government. 

Minor  Jameson,  Jr.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  IPAA,  said  that  "the  Intent  is 
clear — any  lncre£ise  in  shipments  from  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  United  States  will  be  deducted 
from  the  controlled  import  level  set  by  the 
Interior  Department,  either  products  or 
crude  oil.  We  oppose  any  product  Imports, 
but  if  these  are  continued  then  It  would  seem 
any  shipments  by  Phillips  from  Puerto  Rico 
would  force  other  Importers  to  'move  over.' " 

Interior  Secretary  Udall  wrote  H.  A.  True, 
Jr.,  IPAA  president,  that  if  "establishment 
of  such  a  complex  results  in  increased  ship- 
ments of  gasoline  or  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States,  we  can  assure 
you  that  it  would  be  our  Intention  to  seek 
adjustments  of  the  program  to  Insure  that 
net  receipts  In  the  United  States  of  petro- 
lexim  products  from  foreign  areas  would  not 
be  Increased  as  a  result  of  such  shipments." 
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[Prom  the  Oil  Daily,  Feb.  17, 1965] 

Interior  Department  Seeks  To  Clarify 
Point  in  Phillips  Complex  OK 

Washington. — Top  officials  at  the  Interior 
Department  are  now  trying  to  clarify  one 
point  Interior  Secretary  Udall  believes  may 
not  have  received  enough  emphasis  in  re- 
ports dealing  with  his  tentative  approval  of 
the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  plans  to  build  a 
massive  petrochemical  complex  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

They  said  that  Udall  wants  to  make  It 
clear  that  if  the  Government  permits  Phillips 
to  Import  byproduct  gasoline  from  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  east  coast  mainland,  this  im- 
port will  be  covered  in  the  level  of  imports 
which  is  set  to  control  the  flow  of  crude, 
unfinished  oils  and  finished  products  Into 
districts  I-IV. 

However,  the  Interior  officials  acknowledged 
that  this  would  represent  merely  a  change 
in  mechanics  Involved  In  import  controls 
and  did  not  Indicate  whether  the  policy 
would  be  to  increase  the  controlled  flow 
into  districts  I-IV  to  accommodate  Phillips' 
gasoline  Imports  or  whether  these  imports 
would  be  deducted  from  the  level  set  (as  are 
Imports  from  Canada  now). 

[Prom  the  Oil  Dally,  Feb.  16.  1965] 
TIPRO  Hits  Puerto  Rico  Import  Order 
Houston. — The  Interior  Department's  In- 
dicated approval  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.'s 
plan  to  sell  gasoline  byproducts  of  its  Puerto 
Rlcan  chemical  plant  in  the  continental 
United  States  focuses  new  attention  on  an 
obvious  loophole  in  the  oil  Imports  program, 
M.  D.  Abel,  president  of  TIPRO,  asserted: 

"Even  if,  as  you  indicate,  these  additional 
imports  are  placed  under  the  12.2  percentage 
ratio,  the  adverse  effect  of  Importing  25,000 
more  barrels  of  gasoline  dally  will  not  be 
fully  offset."  Abel  said  in  a  letter  to  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Udall : 

"And  you  have  given  no  indication  the  en- 
tire overflow  and  other  loophole  sources  will 
be  placed  under  a  stable  ratio. 

"This  surely  Involves  another  Inequity  in 
an  already  inequitable  system." 


Noting  that  Interior  has  stressed  the  need 
for  developing  more  domestic  petroleiun  re- 
serves, Abel  said  its  Phillips  decision  appears 
to  contradict  that  conclusion. 

"Dvunping  more  gasoline,  which  is  already 
in  serious  oversupply,  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket can  have  grave  consequences,"  he  as- 
serted. 

"For  all  practical  purposes,  these  addi- 
tional gasoline  Imports  would  not  only  effec- 
tively escape  quantitative  restrictions  in- 
tended under  the  mandatory  import  program 
but  also  evade  the  52.5  cents  per  barrel  duty 
which  is  supposed  to  apply  to  all  gasoline 
Imports." 

TIPRO's  concern  is  Intensified  "by  the 
fact  that  you  felt  compelled  to  make  your 
decision  only  weeks  before  the  announced 
full-scale  review  of  the  Import  program,"  its 
president  said. 

"We  remain  hopeful  that  this  March  10- 
15  hearing  will  provide  a  no-stacked-cards 
opportunity  to  reevaluate  the  oil  Import  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  what  It  is  supposed  to  ac- 
complish." 

[Prom  the  Oil  &  Gas  Jo-urnal,  Feb.  15,  1965] 
Puerto  Rican  Plant  Approved — Udall  Ten- 
tatively   Agrees    to    50,000-Barrel-a-Day 
Import  Quota  for  Petrochemical  Complex 
To  Be  Built  by  Phillips  Petroleum 
The  Interior  Department   last  week  gave 
conditional  approval  to  a  $100  million  petro- 
chemical complex  to  be  built  in  Puerto  Rico 
by  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.    Foreign  feedstocks 
will  be  used. 

Secretary    of    Interior    Stewart    L.    Udall 
committed  himself  to  giving  a  50.000-barrel- 
a-day  unfinished  oils  quota  for  the  plant  if 
certain  details  are  worited  out. 
These  are : 

Agreement  by  Phillips  to  push  the  com- 
plex— which  it  estimates  will  lead  to  a  $500 
million  investment — to  the  third  stage,  in- 
volving manufacturing  which  would  employ 
large  numbers  of  workers  and  boost  the 
Commonwealth  economy. 

Minimizing  shipments  to  the  United  States 
of  byproduct  gasoline,  estimated  at  24,800 
barrels  a  day.  i 

Udall  expressed  confidence  both  problems 
could  be  worked  out.  He  said  Interior  would 
begin  negotiations  with  Phillips  to  that  end. 
Of  the  U.S.  gasoline  shipments,  Udall 
added:  "We  will  squeetae  It  as  hard  as  we 
can.  We'll  accommodate  it  within  the  over- 
all program.  They  will  have  an  Import  quota. 
It  Is  the  size  we  are  trying  to  pin  down." 

Phillips  president,  Stanley  Learned,  appar- 
ently believes  that  Udall's  announcement 
means  the   project   is  formally   approved. 

He  said :  "We  are  highly  gratified  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  approves  our  appli- 
cation  to    import    hydrocarbon    feedstock." 

import  regulations 

The  project  Is  presumed  to  have  advanced 
White  House  clearance  for  the  quota,  since 
present  regulations  make  no  provisions  for 
this  t]rpe  of  proposal. 

Any  shift  in  Import  levels  requires  a 
change  In  the  Presidential  proclamation  gov- 
erning the   program. 

"The  President  has  not  been  Involved  in 
the  decision  here,"  Udall  said.  "It  may  re- 
quire a  change  In  the  proclamation,  and  he 
will  get  In  at  that  time." 

Emphasizing  Interior  formulates  oil  policy 
in  the  Johnson  administration,  Udall  de- 
clared: "We  have  made  a  basic  decision  to 
make  whatever  changes  are  necessary  in  the 
control  program  in  June  to  permit  Puerto 
Rico  to  develop  a  petrochemical  Industry." 

competitors'  prospects 
Asked  whether  quotae  would  be  available 

to  other  companies  for  similar  investments, 

Udall  replied: 
"This  has  been  out  in  the  open  for  a  year 

and  a  half.    Our  doors  have  been  wide  open. 

This  is  the   only   company  that   has  come 

In  with  a  proposal." 


He  said  it  wasn't  practical  to  put  such  proj- 
ects up  for  bid  because  the  problem  had 
been  to  lure  Investment  capital  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

"We  would  have  been  willing  to  consider 
other  proposals,"  he  said. 

Udall  said  Phillips'  switch  from  Algerian 
to  all-Caribbean  feedstock  sources  had  elim- 
inated a  "serious  problem."  Venezuela  is 
the  main  supplier  for  Puerto  Rico.  He  denied 
any  inclination  toward  country  quotas,  but 
described  Western  Hemisphere  oil  as  much 
more  inviting  in  terms  of  hemisphere  politics. 

[From  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  Dec.  14,  1964] 
Interior  Postpones  Any  Cut  in  Imports — 
Hearings   Set  Next   March  To   Constoer 
Major    Revision     in     Policy — Independ- 
ents, Stunned  by  Rejection  of  Pleas  for 
Reduction,  Promise  Fight  in  Congress 
The  Johnson   administration  will   extend 
the  present  import  policy  through  the  first 
6  months  of  1965,  but  major  changes  Eire  a 
good  bet  for  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Continuation  of  the  present  formula  will 
result  in  a  28,000-barrel-a-day  Increase  in 
nonresidual  Imports  for  the  first  half  of  next 
year  over  the  last  half  of  1964.  The  total, 
excluding  residual  fuel  in  districts  1-4,  will 
be  1,237,804  barrels  a  day. 

Interior  also  made  further  reductions  in 
historical  quotas  for  the  period.       k 

Stung  by  rejection  of  their  bid  for  a  cut 
of  275,000  barrels  a  day  In  Import  levels  east 
of  the  Rockies  and  closing  of  certain  loop- 
holes, independents  vowed  a  congressional 
fight  for  relief. 

In  releasing  the  allocations.  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  L.  Udall  called  a  public  hear- 
ing for  next  March  "looking  to  a  major  re- 
vision of  all  aspects  of  the  mandatory  oil- 
import-control  program." 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  took  the  attitude  that  Interior  al- 
ready has  enough  facts  to  Justify  the  cut- 
back it  sought.  The  Independents  obviously 
expected  some  results  from  their  blockbuster 
statistical  presentation  to  Interior  November 
18  showing  only  major  producers  are  prosper- 
ing. 

udall  defends  action 
Anticipating  some  complaints,  Udall  made 
two  points  in  addition  to  announcing  the 
hearing  that  could  be  taken  as  a  defense  of 
continuing  the  status  quo. 

He  noted  that  in  districts  1-4,  from  the 
second  half  of  1962  to  the  second  half  of 
1964,  production  climbed  350,000  barrels  a 
day.  And  the  increase  in  imports  in  the  next 
allocation  period  is  based  on  a  further  gain 
of  199,000  barrels  a  day. 

The  Interior  Secretary,  given  the  Job  of 
oil  pollcjmiaker  by  President  Johnson,  also 
observed  that  the  study  of  the  financial 
health  of  the  domestic  Industry  isn't  quite 
complete. 

He  had  a  preliminary  report  from  Adm.  O. 
P.  Lattu,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas.  But  this  didn't  Include  ''a  sufficiently 
detailed  analysis  of  the  mass  of  data  that 
have  been  assembled"  to  make  a  decision. 
The  full  report  will  be  completed  and  avail- 
able to  industry  by  the  end  of  January.  This 
diagnosis  of  what — if  anything — is  wrong 
with  the  industry  will  be  one  of  the  more 
important  documents  presented  at  the  March 
hearing. 

first  half  allocations 
There  were  actually  fewer  changes  by  In- 
terior this  time  than  in  any  previous  allo- 
cation order. 

The  revisions  that  were  made  were  in  line 
with  phasing  out  historical  quotas  and  Jug- 
gling input  percentages  to  cut  up  the  pie 
equitably. 
Allocations  were  made  as  follows: 
Districts  1-4  Imports  of  crude  and  unfin- 
ished oils  will  rise  14,782  barrels  a  day  from 
the  second  half  of  this  year  to  712,971  barrels 
a  day.    Finished  products  will  bold  even  at 


76,634,  boosting  the  district's  total  to  789,605 
barrels  a  day. 

The  Increase  is  based  on  expected  domestic 
production  of  crude  and  nattu-al-gas  liquids 
of  7,986,000  barrels  a  day. 

Interior,  of  course,  held  to  its  ratio  of  12.2 
percent  of  this  estimated  figure  as  a  starting 
point  for  computing  licensed  Imports.  From 
this  total  it  subtracted  the  products  allo- 
cation, along  with  estimated  overland  im- 
ports of  30,000  barrels  a  day  from  Mexico  and 
154,500  barrels  a  day  from  Canada. 

The  Mexican  figure  has  remained  constant 
for  some  time,  hut  the  Canadian  estimate  is 
up  about  9,000  barrels  a  day  from  the  cur- 
rent period. 

District  5  imports  will  rise  13,486  barrels 
a  day.  Imports  of  crude  and  unfinished  oils 
will  be  322,308  barrels  a  day,  compared  to 
308,822  barrels  a  day  the  second  half  of  this 
year.  Finished  products  Imports  of  10,689 
barrels  a  day  will  be  unchanged. 

Overland  imports  from  Canada  the  first 
half  of  next  year  are  estimated  to  be  down 
3.500  to  141,000  barrels  a  day. 

Puerto  Rlcan  imports  will  hold  steady — 
crude  and  unfinished  oils  at  112,600  barrels 
a  day  compared  to  112,263  barrels  a  day,  and 
finished  products  at  2,612  barrels  a  day,  a 
negligible  change  from  2,620  barrels  a  day  in 
the  current  period. 

allocation  changes 

Interior  continued  Its  program  of  phasing 
out  historical  allocations  with  reductions 
similar  to  those  made  in  the  last  two  orders. 

In  districts  1-4,  importers  on  a  historical 
basis  were  dropped  from  61  percent  of  their 
last  quota  under  the  voluntary  program  to 
59  percent. 

Northern  tier  refiners  with  allocations 
based  on  historical  overland  Imports  from 
Canada  were  dropped  from  52.75  to  49.75 
percent  of  their  last  voluntary  quota. 

In  districts  1-4,  nonhlstorlcal  importers 
whose  quotas  are  based  on  refinery  runs  will 
receive  allocations  under  this  formula: 

Average  barrels  per  day  of  input 

Percent 
of  input 

Up  to  10,000 ___17.0 

10,000  to  30,000-- 11.6 

30,000  to   100,000 9.2 

Over    100,000- — 5.53 

Each  category  got  a  slightly  larger  per- 
centage in  order  to  divide  the  larger  total 
allocation,  with  the  smallest  size  going  up 
the  most — 2  percentage  points. 

In  district  5,  the  smallest  refiners  were 
boosted  6  percentage  points  while  others 
were  cut  slightly.  This,  an  Interior  official 
explained,  was  to  offset  the  gains  of  larger 
refiners  in  the  last  allocation. 

This  is  the  district  5  formula:  ! 

Average  barrels  per  day  of  input 

Percent 
of  input 

Up  to  10,000 60.0 

10.000  to  30,000 33.7 

30,000  to    100.000 20.4 

Over    100,000 _ 14.1 

independents'  complaint 

H.  A.  True,  IPAA  president,  lashed  out  In- 
stantly at  Interior's  decision  not  to  cut 
imports. 

He  called  It  "a  discouraging  shock  to 
thousands  of  independent  oil  producers  who 
have  played  a  dynamic  and  essential  role  in 
maintaining  our  position  of  energy  suprem- 
acy." 

"The  collective  economic  strength  and  the 
position  in  the  industry  of  these  thousands 
of  producers  have  eroded  to  the  extent  that 
the  Nation's  future  supplies  of  oil  and  gas 
are  no  longer  assured,"  True  declared. 

The  IPAA  president  quoted  Udall  and  John 
M.  Kelly,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  having  called  attention  to  the  difficulties 
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of  the  domestic  industry  and  the  Inadequate 
level  of  exploration. 

The  proposed  hearing,  he  added,  could 
only  document  what  had  already  been 
established. 

"We  are  compelled  by  circumstance,  there- 
fore," True  concluded,  "to  present  our  case 
for  a  reduction  in  imports  and  essential 
changes  in  the  import  program  to  the  Con- 
gress. When  the  89th  Congress  convenes,  we 
will  advocate  as  vigorously  as  possible  such 
congressional  action  as  might  be  required 
to  reduce  and  stabilize  import  levels  for  the 
futvire." 


February  25,  1965 


February  25,  1965 
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OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION  CONSOLI- 
DATES OLD  JOURNALS  AND  PUB- 
LISHES NEW  JOURNAL  ENTITLED 
"AMERICAN  EDUCATION" 


A  COLD  WAR  VETERAN  OF  THE 
BERLIN  AND  CUBAN  CRISES  RE- 
LATED HIS  NEED  FOR  A  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  hearings 
on  Senate  bill  9,  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
There  have  already  been  four  different 
sessions  of  the  Veterans'  Subcommittee, 
in  hearing  testimony  on  the  bill. 

Often  in  considering  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  will  affect  large  numbers  of 
Americans,  there  is  danger  that  we  shall 
lose  touch  with  the  separate  individuals 
involved,  and  shall  think  of  them  only  in 
terms  of  a  group. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  will  affect  5  mil- 
lion veterans — over  3  million  of  whom 
would  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the 
bill  if  it  were  enacted  today.  To  em- 
phasize the  position  of  these  young  vet- 
erans, and  to  illustrate  the  position  of 
these  individual  veterans  whose  ac- 
cumulated problems  require  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposed  legislation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  James  L.  Hall,  of  Teutopolis,  111., 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

February  6,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  It  is,  Indeed, 
a  pleasure  to  see  that  someone  is  sincerely 
Interested  in  the  cold  war  GI.  I  served  In 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  1959  to  1963,  diiring 
the  Berlin  crisis  and  Cuban  crisis.  I  never 
did  make  it  to  Vietnam,  but  several  of  my 
friends  did. 

With  all  this  talk  and  planning  etc.,  of 
the  Federal  Government  spending  billions  on 
education,  I  feel,  the  cold  war  veteran  should 
be  included  100  percent. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  the  number  of 
young  men  in  our  country  who  do  not  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  it  is  appalling.  •  •  • 
While  I  was  wearing  the  uniform  for  4  years, 
they  were  civilians,  going  to  college  etc.,  get- 
ting ahead  in  life. 

I  would  not  trade  my  Air  Force  years  for 
a  million  dollars,  but  If  I  had  It  to  do  over 
again.  I  would  probably  decide  differently, 
after  seeing  how  things  are  now.  All  of  my 
friends  who  stayed  out  of  the  Armed  Forces 
have  it  made,  in  comparison  to  myself.  Most 
of  them  are  college  graduates  now,  and  those 
who  did  not  go  to  college  are  established  in 
good  Jobs.  I  find  myself  at  the  bottom  of 
the  totem  pole,  so  to  speak. 

If  yoiir  cold  war  bill  were  to  be  passed,  I 
am  sure  It  would  benefit  the  country  as  a 
whole,  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  think  the 
cold  war  veteran  would  be  a  sound  invest- 
ment, where  education  is  concerned.  If  he 
can  Invest  4  years  of  his  life  for  his  country, 
then  stirely,  he  should  be  worth  considera- 
tion In  the  billions  of  dollars  for  education. 
Most  sincerely, 

Mr.  James  L.  Haix. 

TEtrropoLis,  III. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  the  Office  of  Education  ceased 
publication  of  two  magazines,  entitled 
"School  Life"  and  "Higher  Education." 
To  replace  these  two  magazines,  the 
Office  of  Education  has  now  published  its 
first  issue  of  American  Education,  one 
magazine  now  dealing  with  the  complex 
problems  of  education,  just  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  most  of  the  complex  ed- 
ucational laws  enacted  by  Congress  is 
concentrated  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

To  illustrate  the  excellence  of  the 
articles  in  the  new  magazine,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  from  volume  I,  No.  1,  the  article, 
beginning  on  page  8,  entitled  "An  All- 
Age,  All-Job  Program,"  which  outlines 
the  need  for  a  balanced  vocational  pro- 
gram in  our  country.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article,  appearing  at  page  12. 
entitled  "Our  Own  Language  Barrier," 
which  narrates  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  by  millions  of 
Americans,  and  the  barrier  that  lack  im- 
poses upon  them  in  our  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   American  Education,  January   1965 1 

An  All-Age,  All-Job  Program— That's  the 

Ideal,  Says  a  Top  Expert,  but  Right  Now 

Our  Vocational  Education  Is  Far  Prom 

Balanced 

Last  summer  the  Fellows  family  of  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  climbed  into  the  family  car  and 
headed  west.  Harry  Fellows  and  his  wife 
and  two  children  were  Joining  the  many 
Americans  who  pull  up  roots  each  year  in 
search  of  new  opportunities. 

The  Fellows  trekked  off  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  Harry's  new  Job  in  an  aircraft 
plant  waited.  Shortly  after  arrival  they 
purchased  a  home,  and  soon  they  were  settled 
into  the  routine  of  California  life.  When 
school  started  in  the  faU.  daughter  Mary 
found  a  new  assortment  of  fifth  grade  play- 
mates in  her  elementary  school.  But  Harry. 
Junior,  found  problems  in  his  senior  year  at 
the  local  high  school. 

Back  in  Bethelhem,  Harry,  Junior,  had  been 
attending  Liberty  High  School,  a  comprehen- 
sive high  school  with  a  strong  vocational 
education  program.  His  vocational  courses, 
taken  along  with  a  regular  academic  pro- 
gram, would  have  been  sound  preparation 
for  immediate  employment  upon  gradua- 
tion. 

In  his  new  high  school,  however,  similar 
vocational  courses  were  not  available.  Many 
students  were  bound  for  4-year  colleges. 
Others  planned  to  enter  one  of  the  area's 
fine  community  or  Junior  colleges  for  post- 
secondary  training  before  beginning  the  vital 
first  Job.  In  the  strongly  academic  program 
Of  this  college-oriented  high  school  there 
was  no  place  for  Harry,  Junior. 

The  wide  variety  of  educational  opportu- 
nities available  to  American  students  is  truly 
a  blessing  of  our  democracy.  In  few  areas 
of  the  United  States,  however,  has  enough 
thought  been  given  to  planning  a  total  bal- 
anced program  of  vocational  education  so 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  "persons  of  all  ages  In  all 
communities  of  the  State  will  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  vocational  training  or  retraining." 

In  many  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  true, 
we  do  find  elements  of  a  balanced  program. 


Connecticut,  for  example,  has  secondarv 
vocational-technical  education  program/ 
well  organized  and  State  operated,  in  14  re- 
gional schools  and  is  proceeding  to  meet  the 
postsecondary  needs  of  the  advanced  stu. 
dent  through  high-standard  technical  Instl" 
tutes.  But  the  State  has  the  problem  or 
providing  adequate  occupational  training 
opportunities  for  young  people  of  less  than 
average  ability,  or  disadvantaged  young  per- 
sons,  particularly  in  large  cities. 

In  contrast,  certain  localities,  such  as  the 
southern  California  community  where  the 
^Fellows  family  relocated,  though  they  offer 
excellent  postsecondary  programs  to  train 
the  skilled  workers  required  by  local  Indus- 
tries, are  not  equally  helpful  to  high  school 
students  who  after  graduating  must  enter 
the  competitive  labor  market.  In  such  com- 
munities such  students  find  only  limited  vo- 
cational-technical programs  to  prepare  them 
for  a  Job. 

By   and   large,    the   findings   of   a  special 
panel    of   consultants   which    studied  voca- 
tional education  in  1962  still  hold  true.    The 
panel  observed  that  if  the  effective  specific 
programs  found  here  and  there  were  put  to- 
gether and  made  available  in  all  communi- 
ties or  States,   many  of  our  massive  prob- 
lems would  be  greatly  diminished  or  solved. 
This  has  not  yet  happened,  anywhere. 
What   is   a   balanced  program? 
Generally  speaking  it  is  one  that  is  tailored 
to  the  requirements  of  communities  and  de- 
fined areas,  yet  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
patterns  emerging  in  the  State  and  national 
labor    market.     Such    a    program    not  only 
must  make  room  for  all  the  persons  it  expects 
to  serve;  it  must  reflect  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  businesses  and  industries  and  the 
flow  of  workers  to  and  from  a  State  or  area 
labor  market. 

North  Carolina  has  been  planning  and 
working  toward  such  an  ideal  since  1957. 
By  this  past  fall,  the  State  had  taken  its  first 
big  step.  It  had  in  operation  20  strategi- 
cally  located  industrial  education  centers 
providing  excellent  trade  and  technical  edu- 
cation offerings  at  the  post-high  school  level 
and  for  adults.  Last  year  the  State  pro- 
ceeded to  Improve  and  expand  Its  secondary 
vocational  education  programs,  also  through 
substantially  increased  appropriations  ear- 
marked for  that  purpose.  Now.  by  means  of 
special  projects  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act,  the  State  is  de- 
veloping multiple  occupational  training 
courses  along  with  basic  education  courses 
to  serve  the  needs  of  boys,  girls,  and  adults. 
Last  November.  2  projects  involving  a 
total  of  more  than  600  young  people  were 
approved  at  Winston-Salem  and  Durham. 
These  young  people,  many  of  them  disad- 
vantaged, will  receive  training  in  a  variety 
of  occupations.  Some  of  the  Jobs  they  will 
learn  to  perform  are  those  of  saw  operator, 
auto  mechanic,  draftsman,  and  psychiatric 
aid. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Is  laying  plans  to  expand 
its  vocational  training  programs  in  15  com- 
prehensive high  schools.  These  programs 
will  be  supplemented  by  Improved  and  ex- 
panded programs  at  two  vocational-technical 
high  schools. 

Cleveland  is  also  planning  possible  voca- 
tional training  centers  designed  to  provide 
shop  and  laboratory  instruction  to  students 
from  two  or  more  comprehensive  high  schools 
in  various  sections  of  the  city.  Students 
would  still  graduate  from  their  home  high 
schools.  Such  planning  can  and  will  lead  to 
a  total,  balanced  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  this  great  city. 

What  are  some  of  the  more  detailed  ele- 
ments of  a  total,  balanced  program  of  voca- 
tional education? 

At  the  high  school  level  we  must  provide 
sound  vocational  programs  for  the  student 
who  does  not  plan  to  go  on  to  college.  These 
programs  will  offer  training  In  occupational 
skills  that  is  sufQcient  for  Immediate  em- 


niovment  after  graduation.  At  the  high 
school  level  we  must  also  provide  prepara- 
torv  training  for  the  vocational  student  who 
Dlans  to  complete  his  education  at  the  post- 
secondary  level  and  we  must  meet  the  great 
and  critical  need  for  a  wide  variety  of  occu- 
national  training  programs  for  high  school- 
age  youth  of  less  than  average  ability. 
Many  of  these  young  people  can  be  readily 
identified  as  potential  drc^outs. 

Basic  to  this  vocational  training  is  a  sound 
exploratory  experience  for  the  world  of  work. 
This  function  has  bean  implemented  by 
practical  arts  programs,  particularly  in  the 
Junior  high  schools.  Included  as  part  of 
every  student's  general  education,  these 
coiu-ses  explore  the  use  of  machines,  tools, 
processes,  and  materials.  They  are  not  de- 
signed to  prepare  him  for  employment  but 
to  assist  him  in  selecting  an  occupational 

goal. 

At  the  postsecondary  level,  above  high 
school,  there  must  be  vocational  programs 
for  the  student  who  would  continue  his  oc- 
cupational training  or  elect  a  new  occupa- 
tional training  program.  These  are  offered 
through  vocational-technical  schools.  Junior 
colleges,  community  colleges,  technical  insti- 
tutes, and  4-year  colleges.  Some  high 
schools,  too,  offer  post-high  school  programs. 

Such  institutions  as  the  Norwalk  State 
Technical  Institute  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  have 
been  established  in  direct  response  to  the 
needs  of  industries  in  their  areas.  Electron- 
ics, chemical  and  medical  research,  and  pre- 
cision equipment  manufacture  demand 
well-educated  and  trained  technicians;  and 
increasing  numbers  of  students  are  seeking 
preparation  for  these  Job  opportunities. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  similar  response 
to  the  requirements  of  Indvistry  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  is  found  at  Liberty  High  School, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  school  that  Harry 
Fellows  left  behind.  Liberty  provides 
strong  technical  programs  In  its  vocational 
department.  In  addition  to  such  traditional 
courses  as  those  in  aut(l)motive  and  building 
trades,  distributive  education,  drafting, 
printing,  and  woodworking,  this  comprehen- 
sive high  school  offers  electrical-electronics, 
machine  technology,  miertalliu-gy  technology, 
and  tool  design  courses. 

The  growing  number  of  vocational-tech- 
nical schools  serving  wide  geographical  areas 
rather  than  single  school  districts  has  been 
one  of  the  most  heartening  developments  in 
education.  More  than  400  of  these  area 
schools  are  in  operation  this  year.  Georgia, 
Kansas,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey 
are  among  the  States  now  rapidly  expanding 
their  area  school  systems.  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  among 
those  that  long  since  established  complete 
systems  and  are  now  In  the  process  of  ex- 
panding and  improving  them.  With  all  this 
development,  there  is  srtlU  great  need  to  de- 
velop Institutions  and  programs  that  will 
serve  the  large  cities  in  a  similar  manner. 

Adult  education  must  be  available,  at  both 
the  secondary  and  pogt-secondary  level,  to 
serve  the  veteran  worker  who  needs  retrain- 
ing or  upgrading,  the  adult  who  failed  to 
complete  college,  the  displaced  worker,  and 
the  adult,  particularly  the  woman,  who  seeks 
to  enter  or  return  to  the  labor  market.  We 
must  have  full-time  and  part-time  programs 
on  extended  day  and  evening  schedules. 

Beyond  these  programs  for  the  more  ustial 
kinds  of  vocational  students,  we  must  have 
special  programs  geared  to  the  particular 
needs  of  groups  that  caainot  benefit  from  the 
regular  vocational  programs.  The  slow 
learner,  the  disadvantaged,  the  migrant 
worker — these  are  examples  of  students  who 
may  not  fit  into  the  regular  occupational 
training  programs  designed  for  others  in  the 
community. 

When  should  vocational  education  begin? 
There  are  many  answers  to  this  persistent 
question. 


Pennsylvania  takes  the  position  that  basic 
academic  education  must  be  insured  before 
the  student  can  be  effectively  prepared  for  a 
working  life.  In  Junior  high  school,  there- 
fore, industrial  arts  courses  are  offered  that 
will  readily  combine  with  other  general  edu- 
cation subjects.  Intensive  occupational 
training,  along  with  adequate  related  and 
general  education,  is  offered  in  grades  10,  11, 
and  12.  In  Allentown.  Williamsport.  and 
York,  12th-grade  students  frequently  are 
also  placed  in  a  cooperative  program,  in 
which  they  attend  classes  part  time  while 
working  at  a  part-time  Job. 

A  number  of  educators  believe  that  a  stu- 
dent should  not  commit  himself  as  early 
as  10th  grade  to  a  vocational  program,  be- 
cause it  may  later  prove  inappropriate  to 
his  true  interests  and  abilities.  A  good  high 
school  vocational  program,  however,  often 
trains  for  a  "family"  of  similar  or  related 
occupations,  thus  permitting  some  latitude 
in  choice.  In  delaying  vocational  training 
until  the  postsecondary  level,  moreover,  we 
oftentimes  fail  the  student  who  must  take 
a  Job  when  he  graduates.  Besides,  the  t&ct 
that  he  enrolled  in  high  school  does  not 
terminate  his  right  to  change  his  mind. 

Cooperative  programs  like  those  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  utilized  for  years  in  many 
areas  and  have  been  widely  accepted  by 
employers  as  a  means  of  education  for  non- 
professional Jobs  in  industry,  business  offices, 
agriculture,  and  merchandising  and  mar- 
keting. 

In  Allentown  the  training  pattern  goes 
like  this: 

For  2  years,  at  the  10th  and  11th  grade 
levels,  the  student  receives  organized  shop 
and  laboratory  instruction  along  with  gen- 
eral education  subjects.  In  the  12th  grade 
he  begins  his  work-study  arrangement. 
Usually  two  students  are  assigned  to  the 
same  Job.  While  one  works,  the  other  is  in 
school,  and  every  3  weeks  they  exchange 
places.  Upon  graduation,  cooperative  edu- 
cation students  have  completely  made  the 
transition  from  school  to  work. 

This  kind  of  education  lends  itself  handily 
to  the  kinds  of  Jobs  that  bridge  the  tradi- 
tional categories  of  occupational  training. 
A  vocational  agriculture  student  in  Arkansas, 
for  example,  may  receive  cooperative  train- 
ing in  an  occupation  that  does  not  Involve 
actual  farming  but  requires  agricultviral 
knowledge  and  skills — farm  machinery  re- 
pairman, perhaps,  or  salesman. 

He  will  require  occupational  training  that 
spans  the  areas  formerly  confined  to  dis- 
tributive education,  and  to  trade  and  indus- 
trial education,  as  well  as  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

Advantages  in  schoolwork  combinations  for 
vocational  students  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
any  American  community.  There  should  be 
many  more  such  opportunities  to  supple- 
ment formal  instruction  with  personal  ex- 
perience on  the  Job,  in  all  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions, at  both  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels.  We  should  offer  as  many  cooperative 
work-study  programs  as  are  needed  to  do 
the  training  Job,  yet  in  some  States  many 
communities  have  made  virtually  no  use  of 
this  valuable  training  device. 

Vocational  education  is  truly  everybody's 
business  today.  Although  the  State  board 
for  vocational  education  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  plan  which 
the  State  must  submit  before  it  can  qualify 
for  Federal  funds  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Involvement  of  the  whole 
community  is  vital.  This  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  in  localities  and  States 
that  have  established  good  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs  through  the 
use  of  active  advisory  committees  repre- 
senting labor,  management,  civic  organi- 
zations— all  the  groups  from  which  the  public 
schools  draw  their  strength. 

The  effective  advisory  committee  supplies 
the   vocational   educator   with  a   means   of 


measuring  the  pulsebeat  of  the  community. 
The  interest  and  active  participation  of  rep- 
resentative elements  of  the  community  In 
designing  the  framework  for  education  and 
training  will  pay  dividends.  This  has  been 
shown  repeatedly  by  the  experiences  of  States 
that  have  attracted  new  Industries. 

The  presence  of  training  facilities  often 
speaks  volumes  to  a  relocating  indxistry. 
North  Carolina's  system  of  20  strategically 
located  industrial  education  centers  has  sup- 
plied workers  for  at  least  300  enterprises 
since  the  first  center  opened  its  door  in  1959. 
Industries  like  textiles  and  furniture,  which 
require  machine  operators,  craftsmen,  tech- 
nicians, and  supervisory  personnel,  and  which 
from  time  to  time  need  to  update  veteran 
workers,  know  that  North  Carolina  can  fill 
the  bill.  Last  year  North  Carolina  ranked 
10th  among  the  States  in  capital  expendi- 
tures for  new  plants  and  equipment.  The 
total  dollar  amounts  devoted  to  Industrial 
expansion  rose  from  $168,612,000  in  1958  to 
$294,191,000  in  1962,  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available. 

Goodland,  a  community  of  under  6,000  in 
the  predominantly  wheat  and  cattle  raising 
area  of  northwestern  Kansas,  is  another 
place  that  stands  to  gain  by  application  of 
the  area  idea.  With  the  leadership  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
and  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  local 
school  districts,  Northwest  Kansas  Area  Vo- 
cational-Technical School  was  dedicated 
there  in  September.  It  will  serve  not  only 
northwest  Kansas  but  adjoining  areas  of 
Colorado  and  Nebraska  as  well. 

The  new  institution,  the  seventh  of  Its 
kind  In  the  State,  was  established  with  two 
goals  in  view.  The  first  was  to  attract  new 
industry  by  showing  that  training  was  avail- 
able for  industrial  workers.  The  second,  a 
long-term  objective,  was  to  encourage  young 
people  who  are  leaving  the  surrounding 
farms  to  remain  in  their  home  areas  to  live 
and  work.  It  Is  planned  that  the  curriculum 
will  Include  coiu-ses  in  auto  mechanics,  elec- 
tricity, carpentry,  business,  and  technical 
drafting.  It  will  also  stress  training  in  farm- 
related  occupations  such  as  farm  machinery 
repair  and  maintenance,  pest  control,  and 
similar  subjects.  More  than  300  young  peo- 
ple and  adults,  twice  the  number  expected, 
have  requested  training  at  both  secondary 
and  postsecondary  levels. 

I  wish  we  had  the  details  of  the  origin,  the 
organization,  and  the  operation  of  all  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  vocational 
and  technical  education.  We  might  feed 
those  details  into  a  computer,  analyze  them, 
and  obtain  a  list  of  the  techniques  that  in- 
sure a  total,  b£ilanced  program  of  vocational 
and  technical  education.  From  this  we 
could  draw  a  blueprint  for  planning  voca- 
tional education  for  those  who  are  still  In 
high  school  and  those  who  have  graduated  or 
dropped  out;  those  who  will  go  on  to  college 
and  those  who  will  not;  those  who  are  at 
work  and  those  who  are  unemployed;  and 
those  with  needs  that  cannot  be  met  by  any 
of  the  regular  programs  of  vocational 
education. 

We  haven't  now  at  hand  any  such  neat 
blueprint,  but  we  can  see  much  that  is  excel- 
lent in  the  present,  piecemeal  picture,  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  which  con- 
tains a  provision  for  a  unique  and  important 
research  program,  will  help  fill  in  the  blanks. 
The  self-searching  required  by  States  and 
localities  that  receive  Federal  assistance  and 
support  funds  under  the  terms  of  the  act 
win  reveal  many  needs  and  problems. 

Our  Own  Language  Barries — For  Mant 
Americans  English  Is  a  Foreign  Language; 
Linguists  Help  Them  With  New  Methods 

(By  James  E.  Alatis) 
"By    George,    she's    got    It!"    cried    Prof. 
Henry  Higgins  with  glee.    Eliza  Doolittle  had 
finally   succeeded  in  learning   good  British 
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English.  After  months  of  effort.  Bernard 
Shaw's  fabled  Cockney  flower  girl  had 
learned  to  speak  like  a  lady — and  had  taken 
the  first  step  toward  being  accepted  by 
upper  class  English  society. 

The  story  of  Professor  Higglns'  experi- 
ment— a  social  satire  as  told  by  Shaw  in 
"Pygmalion"  and  a  musical  extravaganza  as 
adapted  by  Lerner  and  Loewe  in  "My  Pair 
Lady" — has  a  special  appeal  today  to  the 
professional  linguists  in  the  U.S.  OflQce  of 
Education  and  in  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country.  The  linguistic  commu- 
nity has  set  in  motion  a  quiet  revolution  in 
language  teaching  to  enable  thousands  of 
children  and  adults  to  break  down  barriers 
that  now  keep  them  from  full  participation 
in  the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  America. 

The  "revolution"  has  grown  out  of  the 
scientific  study  of  language  over  the  past 
30  years,  and  out  of  the  audiolingual  tech- 
niques used  during  World  War  II  to  give 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  a  practical 
speaking  knowledge  of  nearly  30  languages. 
Since  the  war,  more  study  and  better  tech- 
niques have  enabled  U.S.  xinlversitles  and 
Government  agencies  to  help  thousands  of 
foreigners  gain  proficiency  in  American  Eng- 
lish. And  now  the  linguistic  community, 
with  Federal  help.  Is  applying  the  same  tech- 
niques to  the  teaching  of  standard  English 
to  many  Americans,  both  native  and  foreign 
born. 

In  effect,  this  is  essentially  what  Professor 
Higgins  did  for  Eliza  Doollttle.  With  simi- 
lar methods  he  taught  her  good  English  as  a 
second  language. 

But  first.  Just  what  Is  the  problem? 

Our  modern-day  Eliza  Doollttles  are  not 
necessarily  poor  or  culturally  deprived. 
The  trouble  Is  simply  that  they  caunot  speak 
good  English — or,  more  properly,  acceptable 
English.  That  they  cannot  do  so  drastically 
reduces  their  chances  of  making  headway 
in  modern  American  society. 

And  who  are  these  contemporary  Eliza 
Doollttles? 

In  the  Southwest  they  are  American 
Indians  and  Mexican  Americans.  In  south 
Florida  they  are  Cuban  exiles.  In  the  North- 
east, and  even  to  a  small  extent  In  the  Mid- 
west, they  are  mainly  Puerto  Rlcan  Amer- 
icans and  fresh  waves  of  immigrants. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  some  87,000  public 
school  students  in  the  1963-64  schoql  year 
were  considered  language  handicapped — 
that  Is,  non-English-speaking.  For  many 
of  these  students,  faced  with  learning  the 
traditional  subjects  and  special  skills  In  what 
to  them  Is  a  foreign  language,  school  Is  a 
frustrating  and  discouraging  experience. 
And  their  problems  are  often  further  compli- 
cated by  pressures  of  cultural  conflict  be- 
tween home  and  school.  Many  of  these 
youngsters  are  among  the  school  dropouts. 

In  Los  Angeles,  which  has  more  Mexican 
Inhabitants  than  any  other  metropolis  ex- 
cept Mexico  City,  about  74  percent  of  the 
students  with  Spanish  surnames  leave  high 
school  before  graduation.  Statistics  from 
other  Southwestern  cities  Indicate  that  even 
larger  percentage  of  Mexican-American  stu- 
dents are  dropping  out  of  high  school. 

A  much  la-ger  group,  whose  native  tongue 
Is  English,  speak  a  substandard  dialect,  or  a 
kind  of  patois  all  their  own.  They  are  found 
mainly  In  the  big  cities — ranging  from  the 
Negro  slum  ghettos  to  the  smaller  ghettos  of 
the  new  hillblHy  Immigrants  from  America's 
pockets  of  poverty. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest,  of  course,  that 
every  Pue-to  Rlcan  American  or  every  Amer- 
ican Indian  or  Negro  Is  culturally  deprived, 
or  that  none  of  those  caught  In  the  grip  of 
poverty  or  handicapped  by  cultural  lag  can 
break  loose  and  rise  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
Many  of  them  do.  But  too  many,  despite  a 
good  deal  of  effort,  do  not  succeed. 

Why  are  so  many  of  our  Puerto  Rlcan  or 
American     Indian     children     linguistically 


handicapped?  Are  they  not  given  essen- 
tially the  same  kind  of  instruction  In  Eng- 
lish as  other  public  school  children?  Why 
do  they  end  up  speaking  substandard  Eng- 
lish? 

Take  the  case  of  Carlos,  not  at  all  cul- 
turally deprived,  only  culturally  different. 
His  difficulties  have  been  described  by  Char- 
lotte K.  Brooks,  who  knew  him  when  she 
taught  in  New  York  City. 

Carlos'  parents  were  born  in  New  York 
City  and  speak  English,  but  because  Carlos' 
grandfather  lives  with  them,  they  often 
speak  Spanish  in  the  home.  The  family  has 
little  money  but  loves  music  and  dancing 
and  often  attends  free  concerts  or  goes  to 
art  galleries.  But  Carlos  didn't  say  much 
In  school  because  he  was  shy  and  not  siu-e 
that  he  always  had  the  right  English  word. 
As  a  result  his  teachers  placed  him  in  a  slow 
class. 

Csu-los  eventually  escaped  from  his  near- 
crippling  situation  with  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
tutor,  one  of  about  500  women  who  on  their 
own  time  went  into  the  homes  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  children  In  New  York  City  to  help 
them  learn  English.  But  this  fragment  of 
his  school  experience  suggests  how  an  above- 
average  boy  with  a  flne  cultural  heritage  can 
easily  be  sidetracked  because  of  Inadequate 
coaching  and  teaching. 

Looking  at  a  different  aspedt  of  essen- 
tially the  same  problem,  Leo  A.  Pederson  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  has  foimd  in  a 
study  he  made  in  Chicago  that  young  Ne- 
groes become  linguistically  crippled,  by 
failing  to  acquire  the  all-important  standard 
speech.  The  failure  is  largely  the  result  of 
segregated  school  districts.  The  yoimg  Ne- 
gro comes  from  a  background  in  which  non- 
standard American  English  is  the  common 
tongue,  and  his  school  denies  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  the  socially  approved  dialect 
through  adequate  contact  with  indigenous 
white  speakers.  Dr.  Pederson  notes  that  the 
average  Chicago  Negro,  native  or  immigrant, 
speaks  a  variety  of  English  different  In  many 
ways  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation. To  his  Chicago  neighbors,  Pederson 
says,  the  nonstandard  tongue  of  the  average 
Negro  may  "identify  him  as  a  suspicious 
one  •  •  ♦"  and  "may  create  a  real  barrier  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  fluent  command  of  the 
standard  English  so  necessary  to  social  ad- 
vancement within  the  world  of  the  white 
majority." 

Like  Carlos — like  the  American  Indian, 
the  Mexican-American,  new  Immigrant,  and 
the  Cuban  exile — many  American  Negro  pu- 
pils are  now  learning  that  their  native  dia- 
lect, while  perfectly  suitable  at  home,  Is  a 
major  liability  in  the  world  outside. 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  In 
programs  now  underway  to  teach  our  lin- 
guistically handicapped  citizens  to  speak  the 
language  the  rest  of  us  commonly  use,  the 
modern  linguist  does  not  reject  outright  the 
native  tongue  or  dialect  of  the  various  stu- 
dents. He  believes,  rather,  that  we  should 
leave  the  student's  language  alone  (and 
teach  him  a  second  idiom  as  If  It  were  a 
foreign  tongue).  His  native  language  or 
dialect  is  vitally  important  to  him  in  main- 
taining social  acceptability  in  his  own  im- 
mediate environment.  Certain  of  our  young 
men,  to  put  it  in  down-to-earth  terms,  need 
to  be  able  to  communicate  properly  in  the 
employment  office  without  losing  their 
status  in  the  poolroom. 

The  linguist  approaches  the  task  of  teach- 
ing a  language  with  the  view  that  the  stu- 
dent's chief  goal  is  to  acquire  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  major  principle  of  the  linguistically 
oriented  teaching  of  language  Is  based  on 
the  belief  that  language  Is  speech,  not  writ- 
ing. To  the  average  American,  this  state- 
ment comes  as  something  of  a  shock,  ac- 
cording to  William  G.  Moulton  of  Princeton 
University.  All  the  language  the  average 
American  can  remember  learning  is  "con- 


nected with  learning  to  read  and  write  dur- 
ing his  first  school  years."  so  that  to  him 
learning  a  language  and  learning  to  read 
and  write  Eire  Inseparable.  Yet  to  linguists, 
Professor  Moulton  points  out,  the  basic  fact 
arising  from  a  scientific  study  of  languages 
is  that  speech  Is  primary  and  writing  Is 
secondary. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  scientific  lin- 
guistics is  that  a  student  should  first  be 
taught  to  speak  the  foreign  or  secondary 
language.  He  should  be  taught  to  read  it  at 
a  later  stage,  and  then  by  quite  different 
methods.  The  teaching  pattern,  with  the 
emphasis  on  spoken  language,  runs  In  this 
order:  Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writ- 
ing. This  Is  the  basis  for  the  audiolingual 
approach. 

The  8peech-before-v*rrlting  principle,  inci- 
dentally, should  not  be  misunderstood  to 
mean  that  linguists  are  downgrading  or 
br\ishlng  aside  reading  and  writing  as  un- 
important or  that  they  advocate  only  audio- 
lingual mastery.  The  principle  applies.  In 
fact,  even  when  the  teaching  goal  is  for  the 
student  to  achieve  competence  only  in  read- 
ing. Having  first  mastered  the  basic  language 
constructions  orally,  he  can  more  readily  en- 
large his  reading  capacity. 

Robert  Lado  of  Georgetown  University 
points  out  that  students  who  have  mastered 
the  new  language  orally  can  learn  to  read 
by  themselves  or  with  only  limited  help,  but 
that  students  who  have  learned  to  decipher 
script  generally  have  trouble  learning  to 
speak  by  themselves.  Moreover,  students  who 
have  learned  the  written  forms  of  a  language 
before  they  learn  to  speak  the  language  tend 
to  feel  that  the  speech  is  a  distortion  of  what 
they  Imagined  the  pronounciatlon  to  be — 
and  this  Interferes  with  further  learning. 

Another  Important  feature  of  the  "new 
approach"  is  the  use  of  teaching  materials 
based  upon  a  scientific  linguistic  analysis 
of  the  language  to  be  studied,  carefully  com- 
pared with  a  parallel  description  of  the  native 
language  of  the  student.  As  Charles  C.  Fries, 
former  director  of  the  English  Language  In- 
stitute. University  of  Michigan,  has  pointed 
out,  the  effectiveness  of  the  "oral  approach" 
depends  not  solely  upon  the  student's  having 
much  oral  practice  but  also  upon  his  using 
materials  selected  and  arranged  in  accord 
with  sound  linguistic  principles.  It  is  the 
practical  use  of  linguistic  description.  In  the 
choice  and  sequence  of  materials,  that  is  the 
heart  of  the  new  approach  to  language 
teaching. 

The  linguistic  movement,  though  highly 
successful  so  far  and  expanding  rapidly,  is 
still  relatively  new  here.  We  need  to  learn 
more  about  languages.  We  may  need  to  im- 
prove linguistic  techniques;  we  certainly  need 
to  give  them  wider  application.  And  we  need 
more  research  directed  at  developing  ma- 
terials for  teaching  children.  Until  now,  the 
development  of  second-language  materials 
has  been  guided  largely  by  the  requirements 
of  adult  students.  These  materials  are  sim- 
ply not  suitable  for  children,  who  learn 
languages  by  a  different  process.  More  re- 
search Is  also  needed  In  the  social,  functional, 
and  regional  types  of  American  English. 

The  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
helping  its  citizens  learn  the  language  of 
the  land  is  indicated  by  the  financial  support 
It  Is  giving  to  various  cooperative  research 
projects.  In  one  of  these  projects  Gerald 
Dykstra  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Is  experimenting  with  a  set  of  ma- 
terials designed  to  teach  English  as  a  second 
language  to  early  elementary  school  children 
from  a  wide  range  of  linguistic  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  Two  features  distinguish  this 
experiment:  The  use  of  exercises  based  on 
comparative  linguistic  and  cultural  studies; 
and  the  cooperation  of  a  team  of  scholars  in 
the  fields  of  linguistics,  reading,  anthropol- 
ogy, psychology,  and  teaching  English  as  a 
second  language.  In  another  project  Raven 
I.  McDavld  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Is 


exploring  the  differencee  in  details  of  face- 
to-face  communication  between  Negro  and 
white  adults  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
The  effort  to  apply  audiolingual  techniques 
to  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage lb  gaining  a  good  deal  of  momentum. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  beginning  to 
train  teachers  in  the  basic  essentials  of  lin- 
guistics and  in  the  methodology  of  teaching 
a  second  language.  State  and  local  boards 
of  education  are  laundhlng  training  courses 
for  their  teachers,  concentrating  on  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  second  language  and 
on  audiolingual  teaching  methods.  Both 
public  and  private  agencies  are  beginning  to 
earmark  funds  to  develop  linguistically  based 
Instructional  materials.  And  in  Just  the  last 
few  years  a  series  of  conferences  have  been 
held  to  stimulate  interest  and  activity  in  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  second  language. 

A  major  step  toward  the  improvement  of 
that  teaching  was  taken  recently  when  the 
U.S.  Government  gave  official  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  English  is  not  the  mother 
tongue  of  a  growing  number  of  students  and 
that  this  lack  of  competence  is  creating 
major  social  and  econonalc  problems  for  the 
students  and  for  the  Nation. 

An  amendment  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  approved  by  President  John- 
son In  December  1963,  authorized  the  Office 
of  Education  to  support  Institutes  for  ad- 
vanced training  of  public  school  teachers 
in  teaching  English  as  a  second  language  to 
non-English-speaking  students. 

Two  institutes  were  held  last  summer,  one 
In  California  and  one  In  Puerto  Rico.  The 
participating  110  teachers  received  training 
in  applied  linguistics,  In  new  methods  of 
teaching  English  as  a  second  language,  and  in 
Spanish  and  English— Spanish  for  teachers 
who  did  not  speak  It  but  had  pupils  who  did, 
and  English  for  Spanish-speaking  teachers 
whose  pupils  needed  to  learn  English.  Both 
Institutes  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
teachers  understanding  the  problems  pupils 
have  In  adjusting  their  attitudes  and  be- 
havolr  to  conform  to  an  unfamiliar  culture. 
Both  institutes  also  organized  demonstra- 
tion classes  to  give  the  trainees  ample  op- 
portxmity  for  supervised  practice  teaching. 

The  Office  of  Education  now  plans,  under 
new  authority  given  In  the  last  congressional 
session,  to  extend  tht  training  program  to 
Include  institutes  for  teachers  who  must 
teach  standard  English  to  schoolchildren 
'handicapped  by  substandard  dialects. 

The  need  for  trained  teachers  is  critical. 
Not  only  are  thovisands  of  native-born  and 
new  Americans  heavily  dependent  on  being 
properly  taught  standard  American  English, 
but  great  numbers  ©f  people  around  the 
world  are  crying  for  instructions  in  American 
English  as  a  second  language. 

Finally,  the  role  of  the  teacher  Is  crucial. 
While  many  people  might  assume  that  the 
new  language  laboratories,  the  teaching  ma- 
chines, and  the  like  will  eventually  replace 
the  teacher  or  at  least  relieve  the  teacher 
shortage,  most  experienced  educators  In  the 
field  vigorously  disagtee. 

Put  another  way,  no  machine  could  by  It- 
self have  taught  Eliza  Doollttle  to  speak  the 
King's  English — although  the  new  gadgets 
might  well  have  made  the  experience  less 
taxing  on  Professor  Higglns'  nervous  system. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FARM 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
farmer  is  being  made  the  whipping  boy 
for  the  financial  problems  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Kermit  Gordon,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  assaulted 
the  farmer  and  farm  programs  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  an  unjustified  manner 
in  a  recent  national  magazine  article. 
In  this   act   Mr.    Gordon   usurped   the 


policymaking  power  of  the  Congress  in 
a  vital  domestic  field.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  not  created  for  this  pur- 
pose and  its  Director  has  created  a  con- 
troversy by  poisoning  the  well  of  agri- 
cultural Information  that  is  dividing  our 
society  because  of  only  a  partial  pres- 
entation of  the  facts. 

The  daily  press  has  latched  on  to  this 
popular  pastime  as  indicated  by  the 
article  In  the  Evening  Star  of  Tuesday, 
February  16,  1965.  on  page  A-9.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington  (D.C.), 

Feb.  16.  1965] 

(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

Johnson  Acts  Carefttlly  on  Farming 

The  Johnson  administration  has  had  the 
courage  to  tackle.  In  a  direct  if  limited 
fashion,  two  of  the  three  most  conspicuous 
and  enduring  areas  of  tax  money  waste — 
outmoded  military  Installations  and  out- 
moded veterans'  Installations.  Successive 
Congresses  are  more  to  blame  for  the  wast- 
age, but  the  administration  takes  the  heat 
in  the  effort  to  correct  the  maladjustment. 

The  third  area  of  consplcuovis  waste  Is  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculttu-e,  specifically 
the  crop  support  subsidies  that  successive 
Congresses  have  maintained  since  they  were 
first  started  as  a  supposedly  temporary  meas- 
ure, and  which  have  become  so  much  a  part 
of  our  economic  structure  that  no  adminis- 
tration has  been  able  to  think  of  a  way  to 
end  them  without  risking  recession  and  a 
severe  dislocation  of  rural  life. 

This  one  the  President  Is  tackling  slowly 
and  obliquely.  Special  Presidential  commis- 
sions are  generally  established  for  one  of 
three  reasons — to  find  the  facts,  to  postpone 
or  prevent  action,  or  to  give  a  President  a 
supporting  phalanx  of  eminent  names  so  that 
he  may  act  from  greater  strength. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  third  reason 
pertains  this  time  with  the  President's  "blue 
ribbon"  commission  on  agriculture. 

The  months  and  years  ahead  are  the  time 
for  action  as  city  taxpayers  become  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  farm  surplus  paradox,  as 
the  number  of  farmers  dwindles  rapidly  to- 
ward the  rockbottom  minimum,  and  as  the 
disproportionate  legislative  strength  of  farm- 
ers in  State  capitals  is  diminished  by  com- 
pulsory reapportionment.  This  President  Is 
determined  that  there  shall  be  action. 

In  no  modern  country  is  agricultvire  self- 
supporting.  If  American  farm  economics  Is 
Infested  with  absurdities,  its  total  productive 
result  is  equally  amazing.  American  food 
prices  are  not  high  proportionate  to  Income; 
we  help  feed  dozens  of  other  countries  and 
we  still  ought  to/^take  50  million  acres  or 
more  out  of  proauctlbn.  But  this  does  not 
really  Justify  the^ftuit  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  spends  about  7  times  as  many 
dollars  as  It  did  30  years  ago  when  there 
were  twice  as  many  farms.  It  does  not  Jus- 
tify the  fact  that  the  Government  spends 
more  on  the  problem  of  surplus  food  and 
fiber  in  the  countryside  than  it  does  on  the 
problem  of  surplus  human  beings  in  the 
cities,  a  good  many  of  whom  have  left  the 
land. 

It  does  not  Justify  the  fact  that  Federal 
subsidies,  no  matter  how  you  try  to  arrange 
them,  will  always  beneflt  the  big  and  rich 
farmers  far  more  than  the  small  and  poor 

farmers.     That  is  Just  as  inevitable  as  Is  the 

allocation  of  Government  defense  contracts 

to  big  Industry  In  times  of  emergency. 
In  15  short  years  no  more  than  5  percent 

of  our  people  will  make  their  living  directly 

from  the  soil.    They  will,  nearly  all  of  them, 

be    connected    with    big-scale,    big-capital, 


mechanized  corporation  farming.  This  trans- 
formation cannot  be  avoided;  it  can  only  be 
made  as  smooth  as  possible  to  reduce  hu- 
man suffering.  We  are  seeing  the  end  of 
the  era  of  family-farm  rural  life. 

It  is  hard  for  one  of  middle  years  or  more 
to  grasp  this,  so  deep  In  our  literature,  our 
art,  our  folklore,  our  memories  that  life  and 
mystique  have  been  Interwoven.  Yet  the 
true  era  of  the  family  farm  was  a  short  era — 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  Is 
strange  to  think  that  in  time  this  era  wiU 
make  no  more  than  a  chapter  in  the  Ameri- 
can story,  but  that  Is  the  truth  of  It. 

If  family-farm  rural  living  must  disappear, 
rural  life  itself  need  not  disappear  and  ought 
not.  We  shall  have  to  start  thinking  of 
country  and  small  town  living  in  other  than 
piu-ely  agricultural  terms.  We  shall  have  to 
think  of  It  in  the  context  of  a  new  pattern, 
as  new,  sanitized  factories  move  out  of  the 
cities,  as  new  recreational  centers  develop  In 
the  countryside,  as  hospitals,  rest  homes,  and 
study  centers  spring  up  In  and  around  the 
villages  of  the  open  spaces. 

The  true  farm  life  may  wither  away,  but 
country  life  will  be  sought  by  men  and 
women  as  long  as  the  yearning  for  peace  of 
mind  exists.  We  ought  to  treat  its  new 
manifestations  with  realism  and  the  utmost 
care. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  animosity  in  Mr.  Sevareid's  article. 
I  am  sure  he  developed  it  in  good  faith 
based  upon  partial  fact  and  came  to  some 
conclusions  that  provide  disparagement 
toward  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  his  article 
he  states: 

The  third  area  of  conspicuous  waste  is  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  specifically 
the  crop  support  subsidies  that  successive 
Congresses  have  maintained  since  they  were 
first  started  as  a  supposedly  temporary  meas- 
ure, and  which  have  become  so  much  a  i>art 
of  our  economic  structure  that  no  adminis- 
tration has  been  able  to  think  of  a  way  to 
end  them  without  risking  recession  and  a 
severe  dislocation  of  rural  life. 

Along  With  the  error  in  the  first  part 
of  this  statement  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  agriculture  is  a  "conspicuous 
waste."  there  is  much  truth  in  the  latter 
part  of  it  that  to  further  maim  our  agri- 
cultural economy  would  provide  an  eco- 
nomic recession. 

As  farm  population  declines,  fanners 
become  a  less  potent  political  force  and 
their  participation  in  our  economy  is 
tremendously  enhanced.  Three  out  of 
ten  persons  employed  in  private  indus- 
try look  tfi  the  farm  for  their  employ- 
ment. They  are  involved  in  "agri-busi- 
ness" which  contributes  nearly  $150  bil- 
lion of  our  gross  national  product.  They 
are  involved  in  providing  farmers  with 
the  machinery,  fertilizers,  insecticides, 
and  other  inputs  in  farm  production. 
They  are  also  involved  in  warehousing, 
processing,  transporting,  and  distribut- 
ing the  products  of  the  farm.  Any 
further  deterioration  in  farm  income 
will  simply  aggravate  the  movement  of 
farm  people  to  industrial  areas,  disturb 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  industries 
serving  farmers  with  production  needs 
and  the  distribution  of  the  commodities 
he  produces. 

I  do  not  consider  the  public  invest- 
ments by  the  Congress  a  conspicuous 
waste.  I  think  it  is  the  highest  paying 
investment  of  public  funds  yet  made,  nor 
is  the  farmer  the  hog  guzzling  at  the 
public  trough  that  he  is  so  often  pictured. 
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Mr.  Sevareid  states  further  in  his 
article : 

American  food  prices  are  not  high  propor- 
tionate to  income;  we  help  feed  dozens  of 
other  countries,  and  we  still  ought  to  take 
50  million  acres  or  more  out  of  production. 
But  this  does  not  really  Justify  the  fact  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  spends  about 
seven  times  as  many  dollars  as  It  did  30 
years  ago  when  there  were  twice  as  many 
farms.  It  does  not  Justify  the  fact  that  the 
Government  spends  more  on  the  problem  of 
surplus  food  and  fiber  In  the  countryside 
than  it  does  on  the  problem  of  surplus  hu- 
man beings  in  the  cities,  a  good  many  of 
whom  have  left  the  land. 

The  implication  here  is  that  the  few 
farmers  who  are  left  to  feed  this  country 
are  obtaining  a  whole  lot  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  constituting  conspicu- 
ous waste,  than  the  average  citizen. 

I  am  one  of  the  first  to  admit  that 
American  agriculture  is  capable  of  sur- 
plus production  for  our  domestic  needs 
and  for  the  export  markets  we  have  been 
able  to  develop.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  produce  more  than  is  needed,  as  testi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  the 
people  in  the  world  are  undernourished, 
some  of  them  to  the  point  of  starvation. 
Our  problem  is  not  overproduction,  but  of 
poor  distribution. 

We  have  attempted  to  make  use  of  this 
surplus  production  to  our  domestic  needs 
and  are  currently  exporting  nearly  $6 
billion  worth  of  farm  commodities,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  our  total  ex- 
ports. Most  of  these  exports  are  for  dol- 
lars and  help  our  current  gold  situation. 
The  remainder  is  sold  for  foreign  curren- 
cies to  be  used  in  the  future  or  given 
away  to  feed  the  hungry  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  These  latter 
contribute  both  to  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  relationships  with  these  coun- 
tries. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  how  well  this 
gluttonous  farmer  at  the  Federal  trough 
is  doing  comparatively  with  our  other 
citizens  and  what  his  actual  contribution 
is  for  the  pittance  he  receives.  Mr.  Seva- 
reid says  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture "spends  about  seven  times  as 
many  dollars  as  it  did  30  years  ago."  In 
1935,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
spent  $1,219  million.  In  1965,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Department  will  spend 
$6,858  million,  or  an  increase  of  463  per- 
cent. Total  Federal  expenditures  in  1935 
were  $6,497  million  as  against  estimated 
expenditures  for  1965  of  $97,481  million, 
or  an  increase  of  1,400  percent.  From 
these  figures  it  appears  that  the  farmer 
is  lagging  about  1,000  percent  behind  in 
dollars  to  our  total  population  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  In  1935,  18.76  percent 
of  the  national  budget  v/as  in  agriculture 
and  in  1965.  only  7.03  percent  is  in  agri- 
culture. 

I  would  like  to  analyze  this  a  little  fur- 
ther. In  1935,  half  of  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  agriculture  were  in  public 
works  programs,  blacktopping  streets 
in  small  communities,  purchasing,  and 
planting  pines  on  eroded  lands,  and  pro- 
viding employment  for  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corp.  In  my  State  the  lands 
that  were  so  purchased  and  forested  are 
now  a  part  of  the  national  forests  and 
are  public  domain.  The  costs,  however, 
were  charged  to  farmers. 


My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
AncEN,  made  an  outstanding  speech  on 
this  floor  in  the  early  days  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  on  page  561  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  1965,  on  January  12,  he 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  expenditures  of  the  Department  and 
distinguishing  between  those  made  for 
farmers  and  those  made  in  the  public 
interest.  In  his  statement  concerning 
this  table,  he  said: 

It  appears  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  the 
cost  of  programs  which  are  predominantly 
for  stabilizing  farm  Income  was  $3,318  mil- 
lion, while  the  cost  of  programs  benefiting 
consumers,  businessmen,  and  the  general 
public  was  $4,608  million. 

For  1965,  the  estimated  expenditures 
are  $2,221  million  for  farmers  and  $4,- 
565  million  for  the  others.  We  are  still 
pursuing  the  policies  established  30  years 
ago  of  financing  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  consumers,  businessmen,  our  needy, 
and  others,  and  charging  the  stigma  of 
such  expenditures  to  our  farm  popula- 
tion. The  estimate  for  1965  reveals  that 
over  $2  will  be  spent  for  others  for  every 
dollar  spent  for  farmers  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Now,  what  has  this  whipping  boy  con- 
tributed to  the  general  public  other  than 
the  $2  for  $1  involved  in  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations?  Mr.  Sevareid  used 
a  30-year  period  in  which  he  provided  a 
partial  analysis.  I  will  continue  to  use 
1935  and  1965  to  be  consistent.  In  1935 
the  average  citizen  of  this  country  spent 
23.4  percent  of  his  income  for  food.  In 
1965,  however,  the  forecast  is  that  he 
will  spend  only  18  percent  of  his  income 
for  food.  This  forecast  is  realistic  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  last  year  he 
spent  only  18>/2  percent  for  food.  The 
farmer,  then,  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
food,  based  on  income,  by  5.4  percent  for 
the  American  consumer.  If  we  were 
spending  23.4  percent  of  our  income  for 
food  in  1965,  our  food  bill  would  be  $106.6 
billion  as  against  the  $82  billion  that  is 
being  spent.  The  farmer's  efficiency, 
then,  has  contributed  $24.6  billion  to  the 
American  citizen  in  additional  purchas- 
ing power,  and  the  farmer  has  been  re- 
warded with  a  per  capita  income  of  less 
than  half  of  the  national  average.  In 
addition,  the  farmer  has  contributed  in 
this  percentage  projection  over  $8  bil- 
lion worth  of  built-in  maid  service  in 
new  techniques  for  processing  and  pre- 
paring food  either  partially  or  completely 
for  the  housewife.  Combining  these  we 
find  that  the  citizen  consumers  of 
America  are  receiving  $32.6  billion  in  re- 
duced food  prices  and  services  for  the 
small  Government  pittance  of  $2,221 
milUon  for  1965. 

Mr.  President,  in  what  other  area  of 
taxpayer  investment  dollars  have  we  re- 
ceived such  tremendous  returns?  The 
$2,221  million  of  taxpayers'  money  in- 
vested in  farm  programs  directly  to 
farmers  provides  a  comparative  return 
of  $32.6  billion,  or  nearly  15  to  1. 

The  farmer  has  been  made  the  whip- 
ping boy  to  provide  a  smokescreen  to 
hide  total  citizen  participation  in  Fed- 
eral programs.  He  is  unduly  charged  $3 
for  the  $1  he  receives.  He  shares  the 
stigma  of  poverty  because  of  his  com- 


paratively low  per  capita  income.  His 
participation  In  increased  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  2  years  30  years  apart 
is  approximately  one-third  of  the  na- 
tional increase. 

We  are  told  that  farm  programs  will 
have  rough  sledding  in  being  extended 
and  perfected  in  tliis  session  of  Congress. 
We  are  told  that  the  budget  has  been 
submitted  on  a  reduced  basis  for  agri- 
culture. Many  research  stations  con- 
tributing to  improved  technology  in 
production  are  proposed  to  be  eliminated. 
I  warn  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
and  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  that  if  we 
pursue  this  fallacy  of  economy  that  the 
farmer's  ability  to  produce  will  be  re- 
duced and  the  cost  to  consumers,  and  in 
other  public  welfare  programs  due  to  dis- 
placed farm  people  seeking  employment 
in  industrial  areas,  will  be  multiplied 
many  times  over.  Let  us  blow  away  the 
smoke  and  look  at  the  farm  problem 
realistically  in  the  total  picture  of  our 
economy  and  deal  with  the  facts  as  they 
are,  no  matter  how  sincere  such  metro- 
politan journalists  as  Mr.  Sevareid  may 
be. 

In  fact,  because  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  farmer,  the  soil  and 
climate  of  a  benevolent  God,  and  a  pro- 
gressive science  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  cornucopia  continues  to 
flow  and  the  American  people  sit  at  a 
table  of  plenty  enjoying  the  greatest 
bargain  that  humanity  has  ever  known. 


SPRINGTIME  IN  MONTANA 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
like  to  see  life  asserting  its  power  after 
the  long  winter  sleep,  and  if  you  enjoy 
generous  and  intimate  contact  with  na- 
ture, a  spring  day  in  Montana  can  be 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  life.  As 
one  Montanan  who  would  like  to  be  back 
in  the  big  sky  country  this  spring  but 
who  will  probably  be  kept  here  in  Wash- 
ington, I  read  with  enjoyment  and  grati- 
tude a  description  of  an  April  day  in 
Montana.  The  accuracy  and  poetic 
qualities  of  this  description  made  it  the 
next  best  thing  to  actually  being  there. 
It  is  an  excerpt,  printed  in  Holiday  mag- 
azine, from  a  forthcoming  book  by  Alfred 
B.  Guthrie,  Jr.  Mr.  Guthrie  is  a  Mon- 
tanan to  his  bones.  For  him,  Montana 
is  more  than  a  place  to  live.  It  is  a  place 
to  feel  the  infinity  of  life.  And  he  has 
a  wonderful  faculty  for  communicating 
this  feeling  in  words,  as  he  does  in  this 
article,  and  in  "The  Big  Sky"  and  other 
books  about  Montana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
markable article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  Holiday  magazine,  March   1965] 

An  April  in   Montana 

(By  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.) 

I   like   Montana,    and   I   like   Montanans. 

Most  of  my  people,  aside  from  their  certain 

rigidities,   are  agreeable   and   generous  and 

In  person  engaging.    The  rancher  In  a  pickup 

stops  to  ask  If  he  can  help  you  with  a  flat. 

The   oldtimer,   his   youth    renewed    by    100 

proof,  talks  of  his  friend,  the  history  of  Just 

yesterday.     The  moneyed  man  plays  poker 

with  his  barber  and  asks  him  home  to  take 
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potluck.  So  it's  been  a  b&d  year?  What  the 
hell — another  season's  coming  up.  The  bar- 
tender. Just  presented  to  a  giant  of  a  man, 
says  cordially,  "Jesus  Christ.  You're  big 
enough  to  eat  hay."  The  chambers  of  com- 
merce, confusing  size  with  quality  and  in 
that  delusion  tendering  sugartlts  to  Industry, 
can  still  brag  of  the  fish  end  game  that  only 
uncongestlon  can  account  for. 

Time  and  adjustment  and  liking  and  my 
sense  of  context.  The  mind-heard  echoes  of 
old  trappers  on  the  beavered  stream.  The 
grind  of  prairie  schooners.  A  buffalo  skull 
In  a  wallow.  The  time-gentled  melancholy 
of  the  first  homesteaders,  forced  to  leave  the 
sunsets.  An  arrowhead  shining  In  the  gravel 
after  rain.    All  these  and  more. 

Mountain  water  over  shining  rock,  which 
De  Voto  said  he  loved  the  best  of  all.  Stars 
like  bonfires.  Clouds  swelling  in  the  bellies 
of  the  peaks  in  Glacier  Park.  A  cottontail  at 
the  edge  of  a  thicket.  A  horseman  and  a 
bronc.  Old  Chief  Big  Lake's  grave  on  a 
benchland  facing  westward  over  the  Valley  of 
the  Teton.  Pishing  streams  and  one  trout 
rising  to  my  Royal  CoaChman,  and  my  not 
caring  much  if  it  should  get  away.  A  bar  of 
song  remembered  from  some  country  school- 
house  dance.  The  wild  geese  V-ing,  shouting 
their  adventure.  A  buck's  antlers  through 
the  quaking  aspen.  The  first  men  here  and 
the  things  they  saw  th|it  I  see  now.  The 
coyotes  calling. 

A  different,  a  less  harried,  a  more  open  and 
a  better  world.     My  world? 

April  In  Montana  Is  n  harsh  and  fretful 
month,  a  time  of  wayward  winds  and  un- 
predicted  snows  and  rains  as  cold  as  snow. 
If  the  sun  shines  for  a  day  or  two  or  three, 
the  eager  willows  swell,  and  sap  warms 
the  wintered  aspens  In  the  foothills,  and 
magpies  start  building  neets  like  twiggy  bas- 
ketballs— but  all  too  early,  all  too  soon. 
Snow  will  come  again,  and  cold,  and  the 
reaching  grasp  at  new  life  will  be  discour- 
aged and  postponed.    Ordinarily,  that  is. 

It  is  the  last  of  April,  and  we  have  Just 
had  a  big  snow  which,  eifter  a  dry  winter.  Is 
good  for  grass  and  wheat  but  bad  for  birds 
and  buds.  Even  now  there  is  a  touch  of 
storm  in  the  air,  and  the  sun,  after  trying 
to  shine,  seems  ready  to  give  up. 

I  am  at  Twin  Lakes,  looking  more  often 
out  a  quart-sized  picture  window  than  at 
this  waiting  page.  The  place  is  a  pocket 
In  the  great  eastern  apron  of  the  Rockies, 
and  I  have  kept  the  unimaginative  name, 
not  wanting  to  monkey  with  history  even  If 
I  could  persuade  people  to  indulge  my  mon- 
keyshines. 

I  am  alone,  but  when  I  look  down  at  the 
floor  I  see  my  old,  dead  dog  again.  She  hates 
cold  and  misty-moisty  weather,  and  gazes 
up  with  pleading  eyes,  knowing  I  am  God 
and  could  change  things  if  I  would.  I  dis- 
like to  disappoint  her.  All  gods  must  feel 
regretful. 

It  is  good  to  be  alone,  though  lonely,  while 
the  fire  in  the  old  range  crackles  and  glad- 
dens bones  as  furnace  fires  and  fanned  elec- 
tric heat  cannot.  It  Is  good  to  think,  to  sit 
and  think,  or  Just  to  think  you're  thinking, 
to  let  come  to  mind  what  will — convictions, 
fancies,  the  bigs  and  littles  of  experience  and 
fragments  of  a  dance  tune  danced  to  long 
ago.  And  here  you  are,  the  product  of  what 
has  gone  before;  yet  not  all  of  it  can  ac- 
count for  the  you   that  you've  become. 

A  few  days  more  and  I  shall  wish  for  people 
and  routine  and  someone  to  do  the  dishes, 
but  now  I  find  release  In  living  as  I  please, 
alone,  erratic  and  untidy,  and  in  working 
as  I  please,  with  books  and  papers  and  un- 
answered letters  scattered  around  me  and 
discarded  pages  underfoot.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  all  clean  desks  have  littered  drawers. 
It  is  good  to  be  away  from  noise  and  the  bar- 
biturate temptation  of  TV,  to  be  free  of  out- 
side rule  and  expectation.  Internal  fret  is 
fret  enough. 


Outside,  the  snow  is  melting  but  the  sky 
still  overcast.  Clouds  obscure  Ear  Mountain, 
but  I  know  it  stands  there,  4  miles  away,  and 
on  brighter  days  will  bolster  me  again.  The 
green  grass  shows  on  the  shoveled  path  be- 
yond the  window,  and  birds  are  feeding  on 
the  grain  that  I  have  scattered.  Now  is  the 
season  of  the  Junco,  the  Oregon  snowbird. 
In  sight  are  some  two  dozen  of  them,  perky 
little  creatures,  smaller  than  English  spar- 
rows, with  dark  hoods  pierced  by  white  beaks, 
and  rusty-red  backs  and  sides.  They  arrive 
to  feed  as  if  on  signal  and,  on  signal  wing 
away,  shortly  to  return  together.  Something 
about  the  window  keeps  confusing  them  as 
it  does  not  other  birds.  Pour  or  five  have 
hit  It,  leaving  bits  of  down  on  the  glass,  and 
one  lay  shut-eyed  and  gasping  afterward.  I 
went  out  and  picked  him  up  and  brought 
him  in  and,  though  confident  of  his  Identity, 
checked  him  against  my  key  to  birds.  In  an 
hour  he  got  his  breath  and  vision  and  fiut- 
tered  hot  pulsed  in  my  palm  and  on  release 
set  out  uncertainly. 

A  yellow-headed  blackbird,  a  rare  sight  at 
this  altitude,  just  made  a  landing  on  the 
path,  brilliant  in  his  gold  and  ebony  against 
the  farther  snow.  Out  toward  the  woodpile 
six  or  seven  magpies  are  shouting  grace  for 
fare  left  there.  A  solitary  chipmunk  munches 
something  on  the  fence  rail.  I  cannot  see 
the^ome  lake  from  my  makeshift  desk  but 
know  a  greenhead  and  a  lady  mallard  are 
making  love  offshore  and  that  a  goldeneye, 
resplendent  for  his  courting,  cruises  with 
his  mate. 

We  shall  have  young  life  around  the  place 
again  this  year.  Not  only  ducklings.  Mag- 
pies, the  smartest  of  our  birds.  White- 
crowned  sparrows.  Pine  squirrels.  Plick- 
ers.  Clark's  nutcrackers.  Every  season 
squirrels  and  flickers  fight  for  homes  in  one 
old  hollow  aspen.  Hard  to  say  which  side 
will  win.  Sometimes  one  does,  sometimes 
the  other.  Already  the  great  horned  owls 
that  like  the  north  lake  have  hatched  their 
broods.  Perhaps  I  should  say  brood,  for  I 
don't  know  that  more  than  one  pair  nests 
there.  One  pair  does  though,  and  has  for 
year  on  year — the  only  Twin  Lakes  birds  to 
mate  before  the  ides  of  March. 

Cottontails  a  cup  woiild  cover  will  explore 
our  world,  their  eyes  fluid  with  wonder,  and 
a  doe  will  lead  her  fawn  to  a  salt  block  on 
the  hill,  and  in  the  early  morning  the  mar- 
mots will  be  out.  The  tramp  black  bear  of 
last  year  may  recommence  his  rounds.  With 
luck  we'll  see  a  mountain  lion.  No  sweat. 
We  go  unmolested,  without  arms. 
Interruption. 
I  Just  shot  a  skunk. 

I'm  always  glad  of  Interruptions.  They 
take  me  from  the  typewriter,  and  I  find  ex- 
cuses for  not  coming  back.  Well,  tomorrow 
will  be  another  day  and,  from  the  look  of 
things,  one  like  today. 

The  skunk — a  male,  I  think,  but,  male  or 
female,  not  an  "it"  because  animals  aren't 
"its"  to  one  withdrawn  from  human  com- 
pany— he  came  poking  around  the  woodpile, 
nosing  for  the  scraps  that  I  had  left  for  mag- 
pies. When  I  went  out  he  spread  his  black 
and  white  body  and  stomped  his  front  feet, 
warning  that  he'd  pivot  and  perfume  me  if 
I  dared  another  step.  At  my  retreat  he 
ambled  off  vrtth  fine  contempt,  poised  pos- 
sessor of  world  jxDwer.  I  put  shells  in  my  20- 
gage  and  followed  him  and  shot.  Usually 
a  skunk,  dying,  releases  a  defiant  charge. 
This  one  didn't.  With  all  his  powers  he  fell 
and  lay,  his  farewell  to  the  world  unfired. 

Not  until  late  years  did  skunks  Invade  my 
country.  We  had  assumed  we  were  too  high 
for  them.  They  came,  though,  perhaps  as 
a  consequence  of  great  increases  lower  down. 
I  incline  to  think  their  thriving  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  proud  war  on  coyotes  by  ex- 
perts of  the  State  and  Nation,  for  there  is 
evidence  that  coyotes,  though  daunted  by 
grown  skunks,  still  feast  on  those  newborn. 


A  skunk  Is  more  than  a  nuisance  to  watch 
for  in  the  dark,  to  call  yovur  pup  away  from 
if  you  can.  An  egg  and  chick  eater,  he  is 
the  first  destroyer  of  ground  birds.  Give 
him  free  rein,  and  larks  and  sparrows,  prairie 
chickens,  pheasants,  groxise  and  even  ducks 
will  thin  out  and  maybe  disappear.  That  he 
Is  a  moxiser,  too.  Is  no  atonement  for  hlfl 
sins. 

The  animals  I  trap  or  shoot  or  poison  I 
kill  reluctantly.  In  the  hard  knowledge  that 
I  should  or  must. 

Take  that  noisome  lltcle  clown,  the  pack 
or  trade  rat.  Once  inside  your  cabin — and 
he'll  get  there  If  you  don't  watch  all  open- 
ings. Including  the  dampers  on  your  stove — 
he'll  wreak  havoc  while,  with  merry  thumps 
of  tail,  he  beats  out  his  vandal's  glee.  He'll 
soil,  he'll  chew,  he'll  steal,  he'll  hide  his  loot 
and  leave  behind  a  stench  Impervious  to  all 
the  vaunted  hosts  of  cleansers  and  deodor- 
ants. 

I  can  say  nothing  for  the  porcupine  except, 
when  I  consider  his  figure  and  fecundity, 
that  love  indeed  must  conquer  all.  He's 
stupid.  He's  destructive.  He  thrashes  his 
cruelly  needled  tall  without  discrimination, 
into  the  faces  of  dogs,  which  go  Insane  with 
pain  and  fury,  and  against  the  velvet  noses 
of  merely  curious  calves  and  colts  and  often 
older  livestock.  Unattended,  the  quills  may 
strike  the  brain  or  central  nervous  system, 
for  they  are  feathered  to  work  deep.  First, 
though,  unable  to  suckle  or  to  graze  for  the 
stubbled  torture  in  their  muzzles,  ranch  ani- 
mals may  starve  unless  detected,  locked  In 
a  squeeze  and  operated  on  with  pliers.  Some 
great  authority  will  have  to  tell  me  how 
porcupines  contribute  to  nature's  equlllb- 
rl\mi. 

Pack  rats  and  porcupines  and  skunks — 
these  I  destroy,  and  one  other  creature  that 
I  hate  to  most  of  all.     That  Is  the  beaver. 

I  see  him  every  summer,  for  he  keeps  In- 
sisting that  my  premises  are  his.  I  see  the 
quiet  V  he  wedges  In  the  lake  at  sundown. 
I  hear  the  hard  smack  of  his  tall  as,  startled, 
he  submerges.  I  spot  him  on  the  shore, 
braced  by  his  tall,  chipping  at  a  lovely  aspen 
with  teeth  like  sharp  and  highly  tempered 
chisels.  I  see  his  winter  store  of  severed 
saplings,  set  imder  water  in  the  mud  close  by 
his  house.  I  see  and,  seeing,  know  this 
gentle  creature  will,  have  to  be  removed. 

Given  less  time  than  even  I  with  my  ex-' 
perience  can  think,  he'll  lay  waste  an  aspen 
grove.  A  neurosis  afflicts  him.  Like  the 
human  layers-waste  of  forests,  though  with 
more  mystic  motivation,  he  has  to  be  logging, 
whether  downed  trees  serve  the  purposes  of 
food  or  dams  or  not.  He  has  to  be  as  busy 
as  a  beaver  and,  under  this  compulsion,  is  as 
dedicated  as  any  bureaucrat.  More,  like  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  brass  of  Reclama- 
tion, he  can't  endure  the  sight  of  running 
water.  So  he  clogs  not  only  streams,  with 
sometime  benefit,  but  Irrigation  ditches  that, 
dammed,  could  never  contribute  to  power  or 
navigation.  Ten  times  or  more  each  summer 
he  crams  his  cuttings  in  the  round-holed 
headgate  that  lets  a  ditch  into  my  lake, 
though  not  the  best  of  dams  there  would 
create  a  pond.  It  is  enough  for  him,  an  engi- 
neer, that  he  slow  or  stop  the  fiow. 

But  stlU  I  like  to  watch  him  and  feel  poorer 
when  I  shoot  him  or  take  him  from  a  trap. 
It  used  to  be  that  the  animals  and  I  had 
privacy.  Eight  hundred  acres,  no  matter 
that  they're  poor,  provided  range  enough. 
We  could  roam  and  run  and  take  a  dip, 
knowing  that  the  sky,  eccentric  though  it 
might  be,  was  free  of  peering  eyes.  Now 
planes  spy  on  us  and  take  pictures,  I  sup- 
pose, always,  by  my  Impression,  when  the 
human  hiker  halts  his  steps  on  nature's 
orders  and  stands  or  squats  exposed;  and 
their  drone  In  any  case  is  alien  and  un- 
welcome, remindful  of  the  fact  that  progress 
leaves  us  no  retreat.  Not  often  but  too 
often   they   are  Forest   Service   planes   and 
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private  kites;  and  yesterday  there  came  a 
Jet.  So  perfected  that  It  can't  work  up  a 
sweat  within  the  speed  of  sound,  it  broke 
the  barrier  with  its  sjrnthetlc  thunderclap 
and  upset  the  animals  and  me  and  shook 
the  bones  of  this  old  cabin,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  whimper  all  night  long  while  the 
west  wind  tried  to  soothe  it.  Old  things 
ought  not  to  be  shook  up.  Price  of  survival, 
the  smooth  brass  of  the  Air  Force  tells  us 
smoothly. 

The  jet  cleaved  the  air,  leaving  against 
the  unoffending  sky  the  white  cut  of  its 
swipe.  I  watched  it  out  of  sight,  hoping  it 
would  fall  on  a  scientist. 

In  a  wild  moment  once  I  undertook  to 
underscore,  by  means  of  a  hillbilly  song,  my 
hoary  and  admittedly  excessive  attitude. 
This  hvmidinger  was  to  be  the  cry  of  a 
mountain  man  like  me — who  wanted  space 
and  air,  but  folks  moved  about,  and  as  folks 
do  they  bred  a  crew  till  only  the  air  was 
bare. 

Hiatus  here  because,  after  this  infirm  be- 
ginning or  something  close  to  it,  I  skipped 
the  next  and  connecting  verse  and,  under  a 
strong  wind,  sailed  Into  the  chorus.  It  went 
this  way : 

Keep  them  Jaybirds  outta  my  sky. 

Where  only  birds  was  meant  to  fly. 

And  the  Lord  on  High 

Says  you're  coming  too  nigh. 

Keep   them  noisy,  nosey,  pyznus  jimcracks 

Outta  my  sky ! 

At  this  point  I  decided  the  task  was  beyond 
my  talents,  and  anyhow,  my  case  was  long 
since  lost. 

Better  than  drawing  boards,  test  flights 
and  test  explosions,  I  like  the  military  prep- 
arations said  to  have  been  pursued  by  a  loser 
In  the  Kiel  or  Cree  Rebellion  up  north  In 
Canada  some  eight  decades  past.  He  slipped 
across  the  line  into  Montana,  and  with  him 
somehow  slipped  nine  squaws.  His  inten- 
tion: to  breed  a  family  fighting  force  so 
nvunerous  as  to  right  the  wrong.  Of  course 
the  war  was  never  waged,  but  the  man  tried 
mightily,  so  mightily  that  hereabouts  and 
nowadays  a  man  can  hardly  niunber  the 
fruits  of  his  endeavors. 

Gazing  out  the  window  toward  my  fence 
line,  I  feel  a  twinge,  residual  from  history 
and  myth,  because  I  don't  raise  something 
here,  but  let  nature  take  her  course  instead. 
Not  much  of  this  rock-and-jackplne  country 
recommends  itself  for  cultivation,  but  there's 
a  spot  or  two  where  hardy  garden  stuff  would 
grow  if  the  grower  fenced  and  garrisoned 
the  garden  against  sneak  attacks  by  cotton- 
tails, and  black-tailed  deer,  and  mountain 
gophers.  But  I'd  rather  walk  than  hoe, 
rather  recognize  wild  flowers  than  weed  tame 
turnips.  Coralroot,  an  orchid  of  a  sort, 
rises  colored  in  the  aspen  grove,  like  aspara- 
gus with  apoplexy,  and  Indian  paintbrush 
blows,  and  on  the  flats  in  season  the  yellow 
loco  lifts  its  deep-piled  carpet  above  the 
modest  carpet  of  the  carpet  flowers.  And  I 
delight  in  knowing  among  what  I'm  cast, 
delight  in  surely  saying  this  plant  is  this, 
that  animal  that,  and  here  a  deer  survived 
its  Journey  through  the  night. 

But  still  the  sturdy  yeoman,  who  plows 
not,  but  only  watches  and  from  time  to  time 
puts  labored  words  on  paper.  Who  asks  not 
for  handouts  either,  for  growing  or  not  grow- 
ing. 

What  did  happen  to  yesterday's  stout  yeo- 
man? ' 

A  new  arrival,  a  redpoll,  not  so  Jaunty  as 
the  Juncos,  feeds  with  them  on  the  path, 
feeds  unafraid  and  unmolested,  his  Roman 
red  respected.  And  two  bronze  grackles, 
male  and  female,  lower  flaps  and  come  to 
earth.  No  Jolts.  No  taxiing.  Perfect,  run- 
less  two-point  landings.  Unconcerned  with 
other  birds,  they  peck  and  preen.  One 
preens,  that  is.  The  male,  not  yet  allowed  by 
her  to  sow,  reaps  a  tame  oat  and  then  ex- 


tends his  wings  and  spreads  his  tall  and  flut- 
ters all  his  feathers  and,  that  display  done, 
cocks  his  pale  eyes  at  the  sky  as  if  asking 
heaven  when.  The  show-off  ritual,  the  begin- 
ning ritual  of  love. 

Idly,  while  I've  watched,  I've  wondered 
what  I  want,  where  I  stand,  and  what's  my 
doctrine.  A  simple  answer  came,  though  the 
years  have  taken  part  of  Its  fulfillment: 

To  lean  but,  more  Important,  to  be  leaned  on, 

For  that's  what  friendship's  for. 

To  be  loved,  but  to  love. 

Or  what's  the  use? 

To  be  generous  toward  life. 

Else  I  lose  myself. 

Above  all  else,  to  care! 

Suddenly  the  yard  Is  bare,  abandoned  by 
the  birds,  left  vacant  at  the  last  by  the  chip- 
munk after  he  had  flirted  good  night  from 
the  woodpile:  and  I  feel  deserted  and  thrown 
in  on  myself,  as  if  I  were  the  last  of  life. 

Westward,  astride  the  backbone  of  the 
Rockies,  the  sun  sets  through  the  mist.  Time 
to  have  a  drink.  To  have  two,  maybe.  Al- 
most time,  as  old-time  camp  cooks  used  to 
say,  to  burn  a  mulligan. 

End  of  an  April  day. 


THE  CONTINUED  NEED  FOR  MANNED 
FLIGHT  SERVICE  STATIONS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  episode  of  a  small-plane  pilot, 
Dutch  Van  Dox,  and  his  narrow  escape 
from  death  in  a  Wyoming  blizzard.  Mr. 
Van  Dox,  a  pilot  from  Indiana  passing 
through  my  State  on  a  vacation,  credits 
the  manned  FAA  flight  service  station 
in  Laramie,  Wyo.,  with  coordinating  the 
search  and  rescue  efforts  which  saved  his 
life.  The  facts  surrounding  this  story 
were  reported  in  my  previous  remarks; 
the  details  have  now  come  to  light,  and 
I  request  that  they  be  printed  along  with 
editorial  comments  from  local  papers  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Suffice 
it  to  note  that  Mr.  Van  Dox  Is  typical 
of  the  pilots  who  attempt  to  navigate  the 
rugged  and  unfamiliar  mountains  of  my 
region.  The  weather  forces  which  com- 
bine to  influence  flight  conditions  in  this 
type  of  terrain  are  unique  and  foreign 
to  many  pilots. 

In  such  conditions,  the  presence  of  the 
manned  flight  service  stations  is  the  most 
reassuring  factor  upon  which  these  air 
travelers  have  come  to  rely.  To  replace 
this  human  factor  with  an  automated 
data  system  would  be  to  work  a  false 
economy  which  subordinates  human  life 
to  theoretical  budgetary  savings.  Data 
control  is  a  vital  element  in  promoting 
flight  safety;  however,  it  is  not  the  end 
of  the  necessary  steps  which  must  be 
taken.  The  incident  which  terminated 
in  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Van  Dox  from  a  pla- 
teau north  of  Laramie,  Wyo.,  points  up 
graphically  the  folly  of  efforts  to  remove 
hiiman  presence  and  intellect  from  flight 
stations  in  rugged  mountain  areas  which 
Wyoming  has  in  abundance.  Last  year 
when  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  served 
notice  of  its  intention  to  remove  42  flight 
stations  throughout  the  country,  I 
strongly  protested  the  action.  My  pro- 
tests will  continue,  refortifled  by  the 
near  tragedy  in  my  own  State — a  tragedy 
averted  by  the  presence  of  a  man  rather 
than  a  cold  computer  at  a  flight  service 
station. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Searchers  Resctte  Downed  Airline  Pilot 
(By  Vern  Shelton) 

A  44-year-old  commercial  airline  pilot  was 
rescued  chilled  but  unharmed  Wednesday 
from  a  windswept  plateau  near  Bosler  where 
he  spent  the  night  in  ground  blizzards  and 
near-zero  temperatures  after  making  an 
emergency  landing  in  a  light  plane. 

A  ground  crew  in  a  special  snow  vehicle 
reached  Dutch  Van  Dox  of  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
shortly  before  noon  Wednesday. 

They  were  guided  to  the  scene  by  a  plane 
piloted  by  Larry  Kertzlnger,  Wyoming  Aero- 
nautics Commission  safety  oflicer,  with  Jerry 
Bowser  of  Laramie  Aviation  as  observer. 

The  air  sighting  ended  a  widespread 
search  that  started  Tuesday  night  after  Van 
Dox's  plane  was  forced  down  in  the  Cooper 
Lake  area  southwest  of  Bosler  and  north  of 
Laramie. 

The  plane  was  undamaged  in  the  landing, 
enabling  Van  Dox  to  maintain  radio  contact 
with  aircraft  overhead.  Radio  contact  wasn't 
lost  until  3:35  ajn.  when  the  plane's  fuel 
supply  was  exhausted.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  flight  specialists  at  Brees  Field  re- 
ported. 

A  low  ceiling  prevented  early  morning  air 
searches  Wednesday.  A  brief  break  in  the 
weather  gave  Bowser  and  Kertzlnger  a  chance 
to  take  off  at  9:52  a.m.  They  had  the  air- 
craft in  sight  at  10:41  a.m. 

The  men  dropped  a  survival  kit  to  the 
downed  pilot  and  directed  ground  units  to 
the  location.  The  kit,  containing  sleeping 
bag,  food,  and  clothing,  landed  within  20 
feet  of  the  plane. 

"I'm  Just  awfully  glad  It  happened  out 
here  where  you  have  men  Instead  of  little 
boys,"  Van  Dox  said  in  Laramie.  "You  grow 
men  around  here,  not  Just  human  beings." 

Van  Dox,  who  was  on  vacation,  was  en 
route  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  by  way  of  Boise, 
Idaho.  He  arrived  in  Laramie  from  Chicago, 
m.,  Monday  night.  He  left  for  Boise  at  2 
p.m.  Tuesday. 

"I  left  here  and  climbed  on  top  with  a 
westward  heading,"  he  explained.  "I  found 
the  mountains  were  filled  up  and  it  was 
snowing  so  I  turned  east  to  Medicine  Bow 
to  see  what  the  northern  airway  routes  looked 
like. 

"I  found  them  filled  up  with  clouds  and 
snow.  When  I  left  the  field,  the  entire  south 
end  of  the  valley  was  clear  with  some  scat- 
tered clouds.  I  headed  for  the  clear  area 
that  I  had  left  and  found  it  closed  up.  I 
advised  Laramie  radio  that  I  was  on  top  and 
that  I  wanted  to  get  down  and  asked  them 
if  they  had  any  hole  in  sight.  They  called 
me  back  a  few  minutes  later  and  said  there 
was  a  large  hole  Just  south  of  the  airport. 

"I  came  down  through  it,"  Van  Dox  con- 
tinued. "I  had  been  given  a  clearance  for 
an  approach  at  Laramie  and  used  this  hole 
instead  of  the  clearance  because  it  was  a 
good  hole.  When  I  got  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  there  was  another  deck  of  clouds, 
I  notified  Laramie  radio  that  I  was  mak- 
ing a  turn  and  would  be  coming  inbound." 

INSTRUMENTS  FAIL 

The  Indiana  pilot  was  making  an  Instru- 
ment approach  to  Brees  Field  when  his  air- 
speed Indicator  and  artificial  horizon  failed. 

"I  executed  a  missed  approach  and  headed 
north-northwest  in  the  clear,"  he  explained 
"In  about  4,  5,  or  6  minutes,  I  found  a  nice, 
flat  plateau  and  made  a  normal  landing.  I 
immediately  got  in  touch  with  aircraft  over- 
head and  had  them  relay  messages  to  Lara- 
mie for  me." 

Van  Dox  had  been  given  clearance  for  an 
approach  and  was  nearing  the  alrfleld  when 
he  reported  he  was  turning  away,  Richard 
Guy,  FAA  flight  service  specialist,  and  C.  H. 


Weldner,  station  chief,  said  Wednesday. 
When  current  weather  was  radioed  to  him, 
there  was  no  acknowledgment. 

"The  Denver  air  trafllc  control  center  was 
contacted  and  immediately  started  search 
and  rescue  and  alert  notice  procedures,"  Guy 
explained.  "Here  at  Laramie  we  alerted  the 
State  highway  patrol  and  the  Albany  Coun- 
ty sheriff's  office.  We  were  in  contact  with 
the  aircraft  most  of  the  time  after  it  landed. 
He  could  read  us  but  we  couldn't  read  him. 
So  we  relayed  messages  through  planes  over- 
head." ^     , 

Tlae  exact  position  of  the  downed  plane 
was  not  inunediately  determined.  Game  and 
fish  commission  units,  county  vehicles, 
members  of  the  Albany  County  sheriff's  posse, 
sheriff's  officers,  elements  of  the  Wyoming 
National  Guard,  Wyoming  highway  patrol- 
men, and  men  in  a  four-wheel  drive  vehicle 
from  Rinker's  Wrecker  Service  searched 
through  the  night. 

Their  efforts  were  coordinated  through  the 
FAA  station.  Under  sheriff  Ken  Lankford 
and  Deputies  Bill  Owens  and  Everett  Wln- 
chell  at  the  sheriff's  office  in  the  courthouse, 
and  Sheriff  Ted  Burnstad  and  Deputy  Jesse 
James  In  the  field. 

"About  2  or  3  a.m.,  I  could  see  the  lights 
of  the  searchers,"  Van  Dox  said.  "The  ve- 
hicles were  riding  the  ridges.  I  was  showing 
the  plane's  rotating  beacon  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  an  hour,  we  had  a  real  man- 
sized  Wyoming  blizzard  on  our  hands.  I  ran 
out  of  gas  about  4  ajn.  From  then  on.  It 
was  Just  plain  cold." 

One  ground  party  sighted  the  blinking  light 
but  their  vehicle  became  stuck  in  drifts  be- 
fore Van  Dox  could  be  reached.  Due  to  poor 
visibility,  they  were  unable  to  locate  him 
later.  At  one  point,  they  were  within  41/2 
miles  of  the  plane. 

At  12:10  a.m.  Wednesday,  a  World  Airways 
airliner  sighted  the  plane  on  the  ground  ap- 
proximately 15  miles  north-northwest  of 
Laramie,  Weldner  said.  The  search  was  cen- 
tered in  the  area.  Capt.  Jack  Gardner,  pilot 
of  Frontier  flight  610,  circled  the  plane  for 
nearly  4  hours  to  assist  searchers. 

HELICOPTER    CALLED 


Wednesday  morning  a  helicopter  from 
GreybuU  was  called  Into  the  search.  A  para- 
medical unit  from  Hamilton  Field  at  River- 
side, Calif.,  and  a  mountain  rescue  team  from 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  were  preparing  to 
come  to  Laramie  when  the  plane  was  pin- 
pointed. The  helicopter  was  stopped  at 
Medicine  Bow. 

The  small  plane  will  be  refueled  and  flown 
out  as  soon  as  weather  permits.  Van  Dox 
said.  The  pilot  planned  to  leave  Wednesday 
night  to  rejoin  his  wife  in  Chicago. 

"Special  notice  should  be  paid  to  the  FAA 
people  and  to  the  pilot$  of  the  other  planes 
involved,"  he  emphasized.  "You  can't  de- 
scribe how  much  they  did.  along  with  Sheriff 
Burnstad,  the  highway  patrol  and  the  many, 
many  volunteers." 

FAA  flight  specialists  on  duty  during 
phases  of  the  rescue  operation  were  Joe  Mc- 
Chesney,  Wesley  Butler,  George  Jauss.  Guy 
and  Weldner,  chief  of  the  station. 

Others  who  assisted  to  the  operation  were 
Don  Veal,  Merlin  Williams,  Dick  Foster, 
Charles  Hlllman,  Andy  Lessenden,  and  Fred 
Knadler. 


not  distinguishable.  He  headed  north  to  see 
if  It  was  any  clearer  that  way.  He  ran  Into 
more  storm  and  headed  back  to  Laramie. 

At  Laramie  he  found  the  field  closed  In  by 
clouds  and  finally  was  forced  to  make  an 
emergency  landing  near  Bosler. 

All  of  this  happened  In  an  area  where  the 
weather  is  supposed  to  be  remoted  out  of 
Denver  if  the  FAA  station  Is  abandoned  as 
previously  indicated. 

The  FAA  managed  to  keep  in  contact  with 
the  pilot  after  he  went  down  through  relay 
messages  between  commercial  planes  and  the 
ground.  They  knew  at  the  FAA  station  here 
where  the  plane's  general  location  was,  but 
with  that  much  to  go  on  ground  crews 
couldn't  find  it  during  the  night  becavise  of 
blizzard  conditions,  although  the  downed 
pilot  could  occasionally  see  lights. 

Weather  proved  a  factor  in  continued  slow- 
ing down  of  search  operations  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  downed  plane  was  without  radio 
communication  now,  for  Its  fuel  supply  had 
been  exha\isted.  Finally  a  break  in  the 
weather  allowed  a  plane  to  take  off  from 
Brees  Field  and  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
plane  had  been  spotted. 

Without  FAA  In  the  area  no  communica- 
tion would  have  been  established.    Without 
the  agency  on  a  24-hour  system  the  location 
of  the  plane  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
speculation.    Without  that  location   pretty 
well  fixed,  search  pilots  would  have  had  a 
wide  area  to  cover  and  only  a  brief  period 
in  which  they  could  fly  to  spot  the  plane. 
Without  FAA  present,   no  one  would  have 
been  aware  for  possibly  days  that  the  plane 
hadn't   made    it   to   its   destination.     Then, 
the  search  area  would  have  been  a  vast  one. 
The  pilot  wasn't  dressed  for  cold  weather. 
He   wouldn't  have  been   able   to   leave   his 
plane  and  walk  out  with  any  hope  of  success. 
The  single  incident  brings  attention  to  the 
need  for  maintenance  of  the  FAA  station  at 
Laramie.    There's  little  doubt  that  If  such 
a  station  hadn't  been  in  operation  In  the 
area  that  the  pilot  of  the  light  plane  would 
have  been  found  dead  of  exposure  at  a  later 
date. 

The  FAA  station  plays  an  Important  part  In 
aviation  in  the  mountain  area  where  weather 
is  constantly  changing.  To  close  one  down 
would  mean  disaster  in  many  cases.  It 
would  set  aviation  safety  back  a  number 
of  years.  The  situation  here  has  been  found 
necessary  in  the  saving  of  a  pilot's  life, 
but  even  xmder  normal  conditions  It's  sorely 
needed. 


he  said.  Van  Dox  said  If  It  hadn't  been  tot 
the  professional  way  the  FAA  relayed  fixes  on 
his  position.    "I'd  be  dead  right  now." 

Van  Dox  said  soon  after  his  landing  he 
picked  up  radio  contact  with  an  airliner 
which  helped  fix  his  jKjsltion. 

"Later,  a  Western  pilot  helped  fix  my  posi- 
tion," he  said.  "It  was  a  DC-3  flown  by  a 
fabulous  guy.  I  hope  to  meet  him  someday. 
The  pilot  picked  me  up  on  his  way  to  Casper, 
then  came  back  down  on  his  way  back,  and 
stayed  In  the  area  close  to  2  hours  marking 
me  for  the  people  on  the  ground." 

He  said  the  two  airline  pilots  worked  to- 
gether to  fix  his  position  for  the  search  crews. 

He  said  he  had  radio  contact  and  kept 
warm  by  running  the  motor  of  his  plane  untU 
the  fuel  ran  out. 

"Then  it  got  awful  cold,"  Van  Dox  said. 

Temperatures  in  the  Laramie  area  dropped 
to  zero  dvirlng  the  night. 

Van  Dox  said,  "The  FAA  In  Laramie  is  the 
finest  group  of  men  the  FAA  has  ever  had— 
and  that  goes  for  the  citizens  of  Wyoming, 

too-"  ..    ,1 

"I  met  men  today  who  stomped  aroxmd  all 

night  in  the  deep  snow  looking  for  me,  and 

they  were  hardly  out  of  breath  when  they 

foxmd  me,"  he  added. 

"If  I  ever  get  a  chance  for  a  Job  in  the 
States,  I'm  heading  for  Wyoming,"  he  said. 
"I  feel  wonderful  now.  I'm  awestruck  at 
the  way  people  In  Wyoming  do  things.  I  Just 
wish  the  rest  of  the  world  had  the  integrity 
of  people  I've  met  since  I've  been  here." 

Van  Dox  said  he  is  currently  on  vacation 
and  has  contacted  his  wife  in  Venezuela.  He 
said  he  plans  to  get  the  airplane  and  be  on 
his  way  when  the  weather  clears  enough  to 
retrieve  the  craft. 


[Prom  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Dally  Boomerang, 

Feb.  11,19651 

Station's  Nee9  Pointed  Up 

An  Indiana  pilot  is  alive  today  after  he 
made  an  emergency  laijdlng  near  Bosler.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  a  Fefleral  Aviation  Agency 
station,  manned  24  hours  a  day,  that  pilot 
might  very  well  have  been  found  dead  when 
he  was  eventually  located. 

When  the  pilot  left  Laramie  the  weather 
was  clear  with  clouds  to  the  north  and  west. 
He  climbed  over  the  clouds  but  fovmd  the 
mountains  filled  in  so  that  lundmarks  were 


Rescued  Pilot  Asserts  He  Wants  To  Live 
IN   Wyoming 
Laramie,  Wto.— Dutch  Van  Dox  could  have 
died  In  a  lonely  area  northwest  of  Laramie 
Tuesday  night  after  his  plane  went  down, 
but  the  veteran  pilot  said  he's  retvu'nlng  to 
Wyoming  to  stay  if  he  ever  gets  the  chance. 
"They  have  men  up  here   (in  Wyoming) ," 
said  Van  Dox,  after  a  rescue  crew  brought  him 
Into  Laramie.     The   rescue  party  spent  all 
Tuesday  night  and  most  of  Wednesday  morn- 
ing pushing  through  deep  snow  in  an  effort 
to  get  to  the  plane  and  its  44-year-old  pilot. 
Van  Dox,  who  lives  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
said  he  was  on  vacation  when  he  had  to  land 
the  light  plane  he  was  flying  in  the  rugged 
country  18  miles  northwest  of  Laramie  after 
missing  an  approach  at  the  Laramie  airport. 
He  said  he  had  to  take  the  plane  down  In 
the  first  clear  spot  he  could  find  because  his 
airspeed  indicator  had  frozen.    He  said  with- 
in minutes  after  he  brought  the  plane  into 
"a  nice  soft  landing,"  the  snow  was  2  Inches 
deep  on  the  wings. 

Van  Dox  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
ground  search  crew,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agencv  control  tower,  and  pilots  of  Western 
and  Frontier  Airlines,  all  of  whom  were  In- 
strumental in  his  rescue. 

'In  my  20  years  of  flying,  I've  never  ran 
across  such  professionals  In  their  businesses," 


THE  ARTS  IN  AMERICA 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  Art  in  America, 
Richard  Miihlberger,  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellow  in  art  history-  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  sketches  the  development  of 
public  interest  in  the  arts  in  America. 

The  Government's  role  in  promoting 
the  arts  reached  its  culmination,  states 
the  author,  with  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964.  Since  I  had  a  consider- 
able— and  longstanding — interest  in  the 
passage  of  that  measure,  I  read  Mr. 
Miihlberger's  article  with  considerable 
interest,  and  recommend  it  to  Senators. 
His  plea  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Arts  Foundation — which  was  voted  by 
the  Senate,  but  not  by  the  House,  last 
year — is  a  logical  extension  of  the  his- 
toric progress  Americans  have  made  in 
our  national  culture.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
that  measure,  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
be  passed  promptly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Muhlberger's  article  entitled 
"John  Adams  Had  a  Dream,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  Adams  Had  a  Dream:  The  Dream  Was 
OP  AN  America  With  the  Opportunity  To 
Study  Art,  Poetry,  and  Music  at  Leisure; 
in  a  Comparatively  Short  Span  or  164 
Ye-vrs,  This  Dre.\m  Has  Gradually  Becomi 
A  Reality,  Finally  Endorsed  by  the  1964 
Passage  or  the  National  Arts  and  Cul- 
tural Development  Act 

(By  Richard  C.  Miihlberger^ 
John  Adams  had  a  dream:  "I  must  study 
politics  and  war  that  my  sons  may  have  lib- 
erty to  study  mathematics  and  philosophy. 
My  sons  ought  to  study  mathematics  and 
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philosophy,  geography,  natural  history  and 
naval  architecture,  navigation,  commerce, 
and  agriculture,  in  order  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  right  to  study  painting,  poetry,  music, 
architecture."  Prom  Adams  to  Kennedy,  164 
years;  from  a  nation  young  in  luxury  to  one 
with  over  half  of  the  world's  symphony  or- 
chestras, where  annually  more  people  visit 
museums  than  attend  baseball  games — 
America  has  grown. 

"All  their  attention  seems  to  be  concen- 
trated on  a  sensible  arrangement  of  the  busi- 
ness of  living,  and  on  foreseeing  all  mishaps," 
wrote  Stendahl  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  He  eyed  Americans  with  a 
curious  admiration  mixed  with  pity.  "When 
at  last  they  reach  the  point  of  harvesting  the 
fruit  of  so  much  care  and  orderly  planning," 
he  continued,  seeming  hardly  quite  able  to 
believe  his  own  report,  "they  find  they  have 
no  life  left  with  which  to  enjoy."  He  was 
careful  to  add  that  his  conjecture  was  con- 
firmed by  the  absence  of  artists  and  writers 
in  North  America.  "The  United  States,"  he 
added,  "have  not  yet  supplied  us  with  so 
much  as  a  scene  of  a  tragedy,  a  single  pic- 
ture, or  even  a  life  of  Washington." 

"A  nation  young  in  luxury,"  a  young  visi- 
tor from  England  called  the  TJnited  States. 
In  1819,  Prances  Wright  wrote  home  that 
Americans  were  "a  race  of  shrewd  artificers, 
speculating  merchants,  and  plodding  farm- 
ers, with  Just  enough  manners  to  growl  an 
answer  when  questioned  and  enough  of 
learning  to  read  a  newspaper,  drive  a  hard 
bargain,  and  reason  upon  the  advantages  of 
free  trade." 

In  the  morning  days  of  the  new  Republic 
the  call  to  arts  and  letters  by  the  visionary 
Thomas  Jefferson — like  the  Liberty  Bell — 
sounded  only  once.  But  the  changes  were  to 
be  rung  again  and  again  on  the  practical 
and  realistic  theme  of  Benjamin  Pranklin. 
The  citizens  of  the  new  Nation  nursed  them- 
selves on  the  Christian  ideals  of  the  18th 
century  patriots.  They  romanticized  them 
into  beloved  patriotic  principles.  They 
practiced  them  into  an  ethos  elemental  in 
everything  that  made  the  Republic  a  world 
power. 

Cin-TURiXESS,    COLORLESS 

But  the  practical  Protestant  principles 
and  the  rugged  land  conceived  an  uncul- 
tured child.  John  Ruskin's  criticism  of 
Europeans  Is  applicable  here.  "A  strange 
colorless  tessara  in  the  mosaic  of  human 
mind,"  he  called  the  1830's  and  1840's. 
"There  has  not  before  appeared  a  race  like 
that  of  •  •  •  this  day,  thoughtfully  unpro- 
ductive of  all  art — ambitious.  Industrious — 
Investigative — reflective,  and  incapable." 

Some  rays  of  cultural  hope  did  shine,  how- 
ever, during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

The  ghastly  years  of  doubt  and  distress  of 
the  deep  hollow  of  the  depression  are  bor- 
dered In  history  by  two  periods  of  great  op- 
timism. In  1837,  Emerson  told  the  Intelli- 
gentsia of  Harvard  University  that  "p>erhaps 
the  time  Is  already  come  •  •  •  when  the  slug- 
gard intellect  of  this  continent  will  look  from 
under  Its  Iron  lids  and  fill  the  postponed  ex- 
pectation of  the  world  with  something  better 
than  the  exertions  of  mechanical  skill." 

In  1840,  Congress  directed  the  formation 
of  a  gallery  of  art  as  part  of  the  National 
Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science. 
The  Secretary  of  War  was  the  senior  officer 
of  the  institution.  In  1841,  he  said,  "Here, 
the  people  reign — all  power  is  centered  In 
them:  and  if  we  would  have  them  not  only 
maintain  their  ascendancy,  but  use  their 
power  discreetly,  no  expense  or  pains  should 
be  spared  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of 
literature,  and  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  To 
effect  this,  the  effort  must  be  made  here.  It 
must  originate  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  spread  from  this  place  over  the  populous 
plains  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  land."  Joel 
R.  Poinsett's  Ideas  were  premature.    His  no- 


tion of  nationalized  arts  promotion  was  not 
to  be  heard  again  for  100  years,  when  another 
depression  prompted  the  Government  to 
patronize  the  painting  of  22,000  murals  In 
public  institutions,  and,  more  recently  and 
subtly,  when  "patron  of  the  arts"  became 
only  one  more  moniker  In  the  legend  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  late  John  P.  Kennedy  was  not  this 
century's  first  President  to  concern  himself 
with  the  arts.  Theodore  Roosevelt  extend- 
ed White  House  hospitality  to  artists,  schol- 
ars, and  poets.  William  Howard  Taft  estab- 
lished the  District  of  Colvunbla's  Conunission 
of  Pine  Arts;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  WPA 
paid  1,600  artists  in  New  York  City  alone 
$23.86  a  week.  Harry  S.  Truman  called  for 
vigorous  and  Imaginative  action  from  the 
Government  In  support  of  the  arts.  And 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  asked  Congress  to  do 
more  "to  give  official  recognition  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  arts  and  other  cultural  ac- 
tivities." 

KENNEDY     PERSISTENCE 

No  President  was  more  persistent  than 
Kennedy  in  seeking  a  place  within  the  struc- 
ture of  Government  for  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  the  arts.  He  echoed  George  Wash- 
ington's belief  that  the  arts  "are  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  state  and  to  the  or- 
nament and  happiness  of  human  life"  when 
he  spoke  at  Amherst  College  in  October  1963 : 
"I  see  little  of  more  importance  to  the  future 
of  our  country  and  our  civilization  than  full 
recognition  of  the  place  of  the  artist.  If  art 
is  to  nourish  the  roots  of  our  culture,  soci- 
ety must  set  the  artist  free  to  follow  his 
vision  wherever  it  takes  him.  I  look  for- 
ward to  an  America  which  will  reward 
achievement  In  the  arts  as  we  reward 
achievement  In  business  or  statecraft.  I 
look  forward  to  an  America  which  will  stead- 
ily raise  its  standards  of  artistic  accomplish- 
ment and  which  will  steadily  enlarge  cul- 
tural opportunities  for  all  our  citizens." 

An  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  was  or- 
dered to  be  established  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  June  1963.  The  late  President  noted 
that  "for  the  first  time  the  arts  will  have 
some  formal  Government  body  which  will  be 
specifically  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  the 
arts  and  to  which  the  artist  and  the  arts 
institutions  can  present  their  views  and 
bring  their  problems."  August  Heckscher 
was  chosen  to  evaluate  the  state  of  the  arts 
in  America  and  the  impact  of  various  gen- 
eral Government  policies  and  programs  on 
the  arts. 

SOLID     BASE     FOR     ART 

In  commissioning  Mr.  Heckscher,  President 
Kennedy  said  that  "art  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule  in  human  affairs — that  of  needing  a 
stable  and  ample  financial  and  institutional 
base.  •  •  *  The  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  this  important  aspect  of 
our  lives  is  not  neglected.  The  concept  of 
the  public  welfare  should  reflect  cultural  as 
well  as  physical  values,  esthetic  as  well  as 
economic  considerations.  We  have  agencies 
of  the  Government  which  are  concerned  with 
the  welfare  and  advancement  of  science  and 
technology,  of  education,  recreation,  and 
health.  We  should  now  begin  to  give  simi- 
lar attention  to  the  arts."  President  Ken- 
nedy's action  and  his  emphasis  on  the  finan- 
cial foundation  of  the  arts.  In  ordering  his 
bursarless  council,  egged  Congress  on  toward 
realizing  a  15-year-old  project. 

Early  in  the  fifties,  legislation  In  favor  of 
the  arts  was  sheepishly  presented  on  Capitol 
Hill  by  Congressmen  George  M.  Rhodes, 
Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Emanttel  Celler,  Lee 
Metcalf,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  and  Henry 
S.  Reuss.  The  earliest  bills  and  resolutions 
were  negated  by  laughter.  A  very  compre- 
hensive plan  to  establish  a  system  of  annual 
arts  honors,  and  Information  and  study  bu- 
reaus for  the  arts,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
painter  Danleld  MiUsaps  and  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  their 


1954-55  session  by  Usher  L.  Burdlck,  of  North 
Dakota.  A  decade  later  the  spirit  of  that  bill 
and  the  labors  of  Its  Inspiration  reached 
fruition. 

On  August  20,  1964,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pasesd  the  National  Arts  and  Cul- 
tural Development  Act  which,  in  effect,  es- 
tablished by  law  President  Kennedy's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts.  "I  do  not  believe 
that  we  ought  to  depend  upon  the  promotion 
of  the  arts  simply  out  of  the  White  House," 
one  legislator  declared.  "We  ought  to  have 
this  thing  deep  enough  In  the  social  fabric 
of  our  country  that  there  Is  continuing  sup- 
port for  the  support  of  the  arts  among  the 
Representatives  In  the  Congress." 

The  new  25-member  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  will  represent  music,  drama,  dance, 
folk  art,  literature,  architecture  and  allied 
arts,  painting,  sculpture,  photography, 
graphic  and  craft  arts.  Industrial  design, 
costume  and  fashion  design,  motion  pictures, 
radio  and  television.  The  members  of  the 
Council  and  their  paid  Chairman  will  be 
selected  by  the  President  from  among  those 
"who  are  widely  recognized  for  their  broad 
knowledge  of  or  experience  In,  or  for  their 
profound  Interest  In  the  arts."  The  Council 
win  recommend  ways  to  maintain  and  In- 
crease the  cultural  resources  of  the  United 
States,  propose  methods  to  encourage  private 
Initiative  in  the  arts,  and  will  conduct 
studies  and  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing standards  and  opportunities  In  the  arts 
and  appreciation  of  the  arts;  with  local.  State, 
and  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  it  will 
concern  itself  with  the  fostering  or  artistic 
and  cultural  endeavors.  By  law,  that's  all  It 
can  do,  but  It  can't,  of  course,  do  all  of  that. 
It's  a  very  big  task. 

BILL    WITH    teeth 

A  similar  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Javits,  Clark,  Humphrey,  and 
Pell.  Their  bill  had  teeth,  so  to  speak,  by 
the  Inclusion  of  an  Arts  Foundation  which 
would  assist  various  art  groups  with  $10 
million  In  grants-in-aid.  The  Senate  gave  It 
overwhelming  support.  When  they  had  to 
drop  the  Arts  Foundation  section  In  a  com- 
promise with  the  money-conservative  House 
of  Representatives  to  enable  the  Council  part 
of  the  bill  to  get  underway,  the  Senate  made 
it  clear  that  Government  finances  for  the 
arts  was  still  their  goal. 

The  Senate  sees  its  Foundation  as  seed 
money  that  would  multiply.  Senator  Javpts 
estimated  that  every  $10  million  of  Federal 
expenditure  would  bring  at  least  $50  million 
from  private  sources.  Prom  an  initial  State 
appropriation  of  $50,000  and  over  a  3-year 
period,  almost  $400,000  was  derived  from 
private  sources  to  help  finance  new  cultural 
activities  which  the  New  York  State  Art 
Council  initiated.  John  Walker,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  stated  that 
"The  importance  of  this  legislation  Is  the 
stimulus  it  will  provide  for  private  donations 
for  cultural  enterprises,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  great  foundations  which  now  devote 
so  small  a  part  of  their  total  resources  to  the 
arts."  Senator  Humphrey  refused  to  call  the 
Foundation  a  spending  program.  "We  are 
talking  about  the  expression  of  the  spirit  and 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  Intellect  »  •  •"  and 
$10  million  he  added  "is,  at  best,  a  modest 
acknowledgement  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment •  »  •  that  the  arts  have  a  signifi- 
cant place  In  our  lives." 

The  Senate  bill  was  based  in  large  part  on 
the  Canada  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Arts 
Council  of  Great  Britain.  The  success  of 
these  two  organizations  and  the  experiences 
of  a  nvimber  of  State  and  local  art  councils 
In  the  United  States  which  receive  direct 
support  from  local  government  was  persua- 
sive evidence  that  governmental  Interference 
in  the  arts  is  a  bugaboo.  The  Senate  sees 
official  apathy  as  much  the  greater  danger. 

Legislators  themselves  have  stated  that 
Congress  lags  considerably  behind  the  public 


m  Its  realization  of  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  arts.  But  to  say  that  Congress  has 
finally  caught  up  with  Its  constituents  hardly 
explains  recent  art  legislation.  The  average 
American  does  not  militate  for  the  arts. 
Congress  felt  little  outside  presstu-e.  One 
full-time  man  In  Washington  from  Actors' 
Equity  did  represent  to  them  the  performing 
arts  and  the  Washington  International  Art 
Letter  has  for  2  years  been  a  nonpartisan 
resource  service  to  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
But  finally  It  must  be  said  that  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Arts  Foundation  are  the  progeny  of 
the  legislators  themselves. 

The  Increasing  leisure  time  of  working  peo- 
ple and  of  old  people  in  the  United  States 
was  a  major  Impetus  behind  the  arts  legis- 
lation. Roy  R.  Neuberger,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  has  said  that 
America's  "new  frontiers  are  not  only  those 
of  space,  but  also  those  of  the  arts  of  wisdom 
and  leisure."  "When  more  and  more  of  the 
material  wants  of  our  people  are  satisfied  and 
great  leisure  time  Is  given  to  them,  their 
thirst  for  meaningful,  enriching  activity  Is 
Increased,"  stated  Senator  Humphrey.  "Our 
culture  is  the  sum  total  of  what  makes  life 
worth  living,"  he  continued.  "It  is  through 
developing  an  appreciation  of  the  arts  that 
our  new  leisure  time  will  be  spent 
constructively." 

the    year    1962'S    S9    BILLION 

Private  philanthropy  during  1962  from  all 
sources  Including  Individuals,  foundations, 
business,  and  charitable  bequests  totaled 
over  $9  billion.  Private  Bupport  for  the  arts 
amounted  to  less  than  2  percent  of  this  total. 
"That  is  not  enough,"  exclaimed  Senator 
Javits  In  expressing  the  tlewpolnt  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues.  The  weak  financial 
basis  of  the  arts  today  is  a  major  concern 
of  the  Senate. 

August  Heckscher  reported  to  President 
Kennedy  that  "The  very  demands  which 
changing  public  tastes  have  made  upon 
established  artistic  institutions  have  strained 
the  financial  resources  available  to  them. 
Older  forms  of  patronjige  have  not  In  all 
cases  been  adequately  replaced."  John  D. 
Rockefeller  III  emphasized  this  point. 
•••  •  •  I  have  no  reservations  about  the 
need — even  the  urgency— for  government  ac- 
tion at  all  levels — city,  State,  national— In 
the  area  of  the  arts.  The  need  Is  real.  It 
Is  pressing."  He  also  stated  that  "The  pur- 
poses of  the  Council  •  •  •  are  consistent 
with  our  traditional  conviction  that  respon- 
sibility for  the  arts  should  be  In  private 
hands  but  that  private  efforts  can  be  ad- 
vantageously supplemented  by  an  Informed 
and  Interested  government." 

THE  LONE  DIBSENTER 

During   week-long    Investigations    in    the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  when 
more  than  a  hundred  authoritative  persons 
in   the   arts   and   government   shared   their 
experiences  and  opinions  with  the  lawmakers 
to  strengthen  the  proposed  legislation,  there 
was  only  one  dissenting  voice.    The  air  was 
also  positive  during  debate  on  the   Senate 
floor.    The  House  of  Representatives  refused 
the  $10  million  grants-in-aid  section  of  the 
bill  and  a  few  rural  voices  were  raised  against 
furthering  bureaucracy.    A  formal  minority 
view  read  In  part:  "We  can  fully  expect,  If 
this  bin  Is  sanctioned,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  the  name  of  art  and  culture, 
will  soon  be  called  to  subsidize  everything 
from  bellydancing  to  the  ballet;  from  Handel 
to   the   Hootenanny;    from   Brahms   to   the 
Beatles;  from  symphonies  to  the  striptease." 
One  congressman  from  Ohio  suggested  defeat 
of  the  legislation  on  the  grounds  that  homo- 
sexuals would  benefit  from  It.     Support  of 
the  bill   was   generally   strongly  bipartisan. 
Negative  votes  were  largely  from  areas  where 
art  activity  Is  still  immature.    Only  6  of  the 
24  representatives  from  Ohio,  a  State  which 


has  become  the  heart  of  the  midwest  renais- 
sance, voted  affirmatively. 

That  It  does  not  provide  for  aid  to  educa- 
tion In  the  arts  was  the  major  criticism  of 
the  Senate  and  House  legislation  by  some  of 
its  supporters.     Albert  Bush-Brown,   presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
asked,  "Where  wUl  the  artists  be  educated, 
those  who  are  to  perform?    Unless  the  foun- 
dation can  support  education  at  responsible, 
professional  schools  of  the  arts,  there  will  be 
no  more   superior   performances."     Howard 
Conant,  chairman  of  Art  Education  at  New 
York    University,    suggested    that    a    pene- 
trating study  of  existing  conditions  in  every 
branch  of  the  arts  "would  cause  the  pro- 
posed National  Council  on  the  Arts  and /or 
the  National  Arts  Foundation  to  give  at  least 
as  much  attention  and  support  to  organized 
programs  of  art  Instruction  In  our  schools 
as  they  would  to  the  activities  of  professional 
groups  and  the  needs  of  adult  audiences  in 
the  visual  and  performing  arts.  •  •  •  Unless 
we  simultaneously  Improve  the  art  educa- 
tional programs  In  our  schools,  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  arts  In  American  culture 
are  likely  to  do  no  more  than  enrich  the 
enlightenment  of  those  comparatively  few 
persons    who    have    already    gained    Insight 
Into  the  realm  of  esthetic  understanding." 

support  of  educators 
In  April  1964,  a  report  sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the 
Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  was  published.  It  recommended  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  that  a  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation  be  established 
"to  develop  and  promote  a  broadly  conceived 
policy  of  support  for  the  hxunanlties  and  the 
arts."  Education  would  be  a  major  respon- 
sibility of  the  Foundation.  The  report  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  proposed  foundation 
would  be  combined  with  the  National  Arts 
Foundation  should  the  latter  become  law. 

"World  leadership  of  the  kind  which  has 
come  upon  the  United  States  cannot  rest 
solely  upon  superior  force,  vast  wealth,  or 
preponderant  technology,"  the  humanities 
report  stated.  "Only  the  elevation  of  its 
goals  and  the  excellence  of  Its  conduct  entitle 
one  nation  to  ask  others  to  follow  Its  lead. 
These  are  things  of  the  spirit.  If  we  appear 
to  discourage  creativity,  to  demean  the  fan- 
ciful and  the  beautiful,  to  have  no  concern 
for  man's  ultimate  destiny — If,  In  short,  we 
Ignore  the  humanities — then  both  our  goals 
and  our  efforts  to  attain  them  will  be  meas- 
ured with  suspicion." 


FAIR  TREATMENT  FOR  THE  FARM- 
ER—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR  MON- 
DALE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  addressed 
5,000  members  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Central  Exchange,  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  St.  Paul.  His  message  to  that  im- 
portant gathering  indicated  clearly  that 
the  farmers  of  Minnesota  and  America 
have  an  able  and  true  friend  in  the  man 
chosen  to  replace  the  Vice  President  in 
the  Senate. 

I  have  been  most  impressed  with  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE's  forthright,  perceptive, 
and  energetic  attention  during  his  first 
few  weeks  in  office  to  the  farmer's  prob- 
lems. I  am  confident  that  he  not  only 
understands  their  problems,  but  also  will 
work  intelligently  on  their  behalf. 

The  message  he  delivered  to  the  Cen- 
tral Exchange  deserves  an  even  wider 
audience,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 


tion of  Senators.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  speech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Mondale  to  Farmers 
Union  Central  Exchange 
As  I  discuss  with  my  Senate  colleagues  the 
problems  of  our  Nation  and  our  States,  I  am 
reminded,  dally,  of  the  common  purpose  and 
common  concern  that  binds  this  great  land 
together.  ^,  ,  ..  ^ 

Among  all  of  the  different  problems  of  the 
domestic  economy  that  we  face  dally,  one 
that  seems  to  concern  producers  and  con- 
sumers everywhere  Is  the  problem  of  main- 
taining fairness  in  the  marketplace— fairness 
to  the  producer  and  fairness  to  the  consumer. 
As  many  of  you  know,  one  of  my  major 
concerns  as  attorney  general  of  Minnesota 
was  to  create  a  sound  producer-consumer  re- 
lationship—to promote  fair  dealing  and 
ethical  standards  in  the  purchase  and  s^e 
of  goods  and  services.  I  quickly  came  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  contribution  of  your 
fine  organization  to  that  effort. 

By  representing  the  farmer  In  his  dual  role 
as  both  producer  and  consumer,  you  are  as 
much  concerned  with  what  he  must  pay  as 
with  what  he  gets.  When  you  lower  the 
cost  of  distribution  of  goods  and  services  to 
your  patrons,  you  reward  efficiency  and  thus 
serve  the  true  purpose  of  a  free  competitive 

system.  „_^ 

President  Johnson's  farm  message  assures 
us  that  the  Great  Society  win  not  stop  at  the 
city  limits.  ^  ..  „ 

He  has  rejected  as  unsound  the  suggestion 
of  those  who  would  move  ZVi  million  farm 
families  out  of  agriculture. 

The  President  has  reaffirmed  our  need  to 
strengthen  our  farm  programs  In  order  to 
provide  the  efficient  family  farmer  with  an 
opportunity  to  earn  parity  of  Income;  assist 
farm  famUles  to  enlarge  and  Improve  their 
productive  capacity  In  order  to  achieve  a  de- 
cent living;  improve  and  extend  our  food- 
for-peace  program  as  a  permanent  Instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy;  promote  interna- 
tional trade  and  expand  exports;  maintain 
re-^erve  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  national  security— without  charging  the 
cost  to  the  farm  program. 

To  assure  the  development  of  a  reasonable 
and  sensible  farm  program  in  the  national 
interest,  the  President  has  ordered  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "blue-ribbon"  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  with  broad  representa- 
tion from  all  segments  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. ,        .  ^ 

These  are  affirmative  measures  designed  to 
bring  to  rural  America  greater  economic  op- 
portunity, greater  dignity— more  of  the 
abundance  of  our  land  to  which  farm  people 
have  contributed  so  much. 

Poverty  Is  twice  as  prevalent  In  rural  areas 
as  It  Is  m  urban  America,  with  46  percent  of 
rural  families  living  on  less  than  $3,000  a 
year  For  them,  a  decent  life  often  depends 
on  their  getting  an  honest  value  for  every 
dollar  spent. 

A  strong  and  effective  system  of  producer- 
consumer  cooperatives,  serving  rural  Amer- 
ica, Is  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know  of  fur- 
thering the  President's  program  to  raise  the 
quality  of  life  and  the  standard  of  living 
on  our  farms  and  In  our  rural  communities. 
But  there  are  danger  signals  ahead  that 
threaten  your  strength  and  your  effective- 
ness— and  It  Is  about  those  dangers  that  I 
will  speak  tonight. 

Never  In  their  history  have  farm  coopera- 
tives faced  greater  challenges  than  they  win 
face  during  the  coming  decade. 

Never  has  the  American  farmer's  need  for 
cooperative  strength  been  more  urgent. 

The  signs  are  everywhere  around  us  for 
all  to  read. 
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They  are  written  by  those  who  would 
destroy  the  farmer  In  the  name  of  a  sane 
farm  policy. 

They  are  written  by  those  who  would  Im- 
poverish the  rural  economy  In  the  name  of 
economy  in  Government. 

They  are  written  by  those  who  would  cut 
the  farm  program  by  enlarging  the  poverty 
program. 

Farmers  do  not  quarrel  with  the  need  to 
adjust  farm  policy  In  response  to  changing 
technology. 

But  they  object — and  rightfully  so — to 
solutions  that  can  bring  consequences  that 
are  worse  than  the  problem. 

A  rational  farm  policy  cannot  be  achieved 
by  moving  misery  around. 

Feirm  policy  must  be  developed  as  a  part 
of  overall  national  policy — not  as  something 
separate  from  it. 

But  the  development  of  a  fair  and  rational 
farm  policy  is  threatened  by  a  variety  of  self- 
styled  experts,  with  little  knowledge  and  less 
understanding,  who  fan  the  flames  of  urban- 
rural  conflict  raising  doubts  In  the  minds 
of  our  urban  neighbors  concerning  the  need 
or  wisdom  for  Government  support  of  farm 
prices. 

All  reasonable  people  will  agree  that  any 
national  policy  of  the  size,  cost,  and  impor- 
tance of  our  fEum  program  cannot  remain 
static. 

We  should  reexamine  it  from  time  to  time 
in  the  light  of  national  needs  and  Interna- 
tional commitments,  as  the  President  has 
directed,  to  assxire  that  we  are  getting  the 
maximum  return  out  of  the  dollars  we  spend. 

But  before  we  make  drastic  changes  in 
the  lives  and  livelihood  of  SVi  million  farm 
families:  before  we  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  13  million  people  now  living  on 
farms— plus  the  additional  B'/j  million  em- 
ployed on  the  land — we  had  better  deliberate 
long  and  hard. 

We  had  better  know  what  we're  doing. 

Most  important  of  all — we  had  better  be 
sure  of  our  facts  and  what  they  mean. 

First  of  all  we  should  correct  the  mislead- 
ing talk  about  a  $7  billion  farm  program. 

While  that's  the  figure  that  Budget  charges 
to  agriculture,  the  fact  Is  that  more  than 
half  of  the  $7  billion  is  spent  for  purposes 
that  are  primarily  of  benefit  to  the  general 
public  or  the  Nation  at  large  rather  than  for 
supporting  farmer  prices. 

For  fiscal  1964  the  cost  of  all  programs 
designed  for  stabilization  of  income  was  $3.5 
billion,  while  programs  benefiting  consumers, 
businessmen  and  the  general  public  was  $46 
billion. 

Now  let's  look  at  this  $3.5  billion  program 
for  a  moment — the  program  designed  to 
maintain  farm  income. 

Major  criticism  has  centered  around  the 
claim  that  80  percent  of  the  $3.5  billion 
annual  cost  goes  to  1  million  of  the  country's 
largest  farmers— those  with  annual  cash  sales 
over  $10,000  who  account  for  80  percent  of 
all  production. 

We  are  told  that  these  1  million  farmers 
with  average  annual  incomes  of  over  $9,500 
are  prosperous  commercial  enterprises,  which 
can  produce  all  of  our  domestic  and  export 
needs. 

Since  20  percent  of  the  $3.5  billion  must 
be  spread  thinly  over  the  2.5  million  farms 
with  sales  under  $10,000,  we  are  told  that 
our  present  program  fails  where  it's  most 
needed. 

We  are  told  that  these  2.5  million  farm 
families  should  be  moved  out  of  agriculture 
because  there's  really  no  future  In  it  for 
them. 

Now  let's  separate  the  facts  from  the 
fictions. 

The  $9,500  average  family  income  of  the 
top  1  million  farms  takes  in  an  awfully  big 
spread— farms  with  sales  of  $10,000  and  up. 

Of  these  1  million  farms,  about  400,000 
have  annual  sales  over  $20,000. 


These  larger  farms  pull  up  the  average 
and  distort  the  results. 

In  addition,  the  $9,500  net  Income  average 
includes  about  $1,800  In  nonfarm  income — 
extra  income  earned  In  town,  perhaps,  by 
members  of  the  farm  family  in  order  to 
help  make  ends  meet. 

When  you  break  it  down,  here's  what  the 
facts  really  show. 

There  are  about  1.5  million  farmers  in  the 
United  States  with  annual  sales  of  $5,000  to 
$40,000  who  market  55  percent  of  all  our 
farm  products.  During  the  past  3  years 
their  net  income  averaged  $5,700 — over  20 
percent  below  comparable  returns  for  labor 
and^pltal  in  industry. 

InChe  top  1  million  group — those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  doing  so  well — there  are  600,- 
000  with  sales  of  $10,000  to  $20,000.  Their 
net  Income  from  farming  averages  $7,700 — 
20  percent  below  the  parity  level. 

Without  commodity  programs,  all  farm- 
ers— the  top  1  million  included — would  have 
been  reduced  to  poverty. 

Even  with  support  programs,  over  90  per- 
cent of  our  farm  families  are  underpaid  at 
present  price  levels.  Of  the  Nation's  3.5 
million  farmers,  only  3  percent — 100,000 
farmers — with  annual  sales  over  $40,000  have 
net  Incomes  that  even  approached  a  return 
on  capital  and  labor  comparable  to  Industry. 

But  most  Important  of  all — all  of  these 
Income  figures  Include  payments  under  our 
price  supports  and  other  programs. 

Without  these  programs,  the  net  income 
of  all  farmers — the  large  and  the  small — 
would  have  been  40  to  50  percent  less. 

Farm  policy  cannot  be  judged  on  cost 
alone.  Cost  is  important,  but  it  must  be  bal- 
anced against  benefits. 

It's  time  that  all  Americans  were  told 
about  the  benefits  of  our  farm  programs — 
what  we  get  for  what  we  pay. 

It's  time  to  speak  up  strongly  and  afftrma- 
tlvely  to  say  that  the  American  farmer  has 
given  to  the  Nation  more  than  he  has  re- 
ceived— that  he  is  giving  rather  than  re- 
ceiving a  subsidy  from  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

We  must  stop  being  defensive  about  Gov- 
ernment programs  to  support  farm  income. 

America's  farmers  have  made  the  urban 
people  of  this  Nation  the  envy  of  the  world — 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  at  less  cost  than 
any  people  in  history. 

Due  to  the  amazing  efficiency  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  the  overall  cost  of  food  to  con- 
sumers in  relation  to  earnings  is  at  the  lowest 
point  in  history — 18  percent  of  average  fam- 
ily income — down  from  27  percent  in  1947 
and  23  percent  in  1950. 

Today  the  American  farmer  produces 
enough  to  feed  himself  and  45  others.  In 
contrast  the  Soviet  peasant  can  feed  only 
himself  and  7  others,  a  mark  we  passed  in 
1900. 

The  American  consiuner's  expenditure  of 
18  percent  of  his  Income  for  food  compares 
with  30  percent  In  the  United  Kingdom.  32 
percent  In  Prance,  53  percent  In  Russia. 

But  he  has  done  more  than  merely  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  consumer's  food  bill.  His 
productive  efficiency  has  enriched  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  strengthened  its  hand 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Consider  for  example  that — 

Output  per  man-hour  in  agriculture  has 
been  rising  nearly  3  times  as  fast  as  in  In- 
dustry. 

Rising  productivity  has  freed  consumer 
dollars  otherwise  spent  for  food,  contributing 
materially  to  America's  standard  of  living. 

Agriculture  is  by  far  this  country's  biggest 
earner  of  dollars  in  the  export  market — $6 
billion  a  year  or  nearly  one-third  of  our  total 
export  business — contributing  more  than  any 
other  Industry  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

Our  farm  production  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  that  we  have  In  the  cold  war. 

It  Is  a  powerful  instrument  of  foreign 
policy,    which,    under    the   Public   Law   480 


program  has  promoted  world  peace,  stimu- 
lated economic  growth  in  the  newly  develop- 
ing countries,  and  encouraged  distressed  na- 
tions to  adhere  to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  free  world. 

These  are  some  of  the  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  free  world. 

How  has  the  farmer  shared  In  these  bene- 
fits? 

First  we  should  note  that  if  all  Govern- 
ment costs  of  farm  and  related  programs — 
including  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries — 
were  added  to  the  Nation's  food  bill  it  would 
be  increased  by  less  than  5  percent. 

While  prices  at  retail  have  increased  some 
30  percent  since  1947,  88.5  percent  of  the 
increase  has  gone  to  processors  and  marketing 
agencies — the   middleman — not   the   farmer. 

Over  the  past  16  years  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  food  delivered  to  the  market- 
place have  dropped  16  percent  while  the 
prices  of  things  he  buys  are  up  by  30  percent. 

Per  capita  income  of  people  living  on  farms 
today  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  of 
nonfarm  people — even  though  farm  popula- 
tion has  declined  by  50  percent  since  1945. 

This  is  the  balance  sheet  of  costs  and 
benefits. 

The  consumers  of  this  Nation  have  re- 
ceived from  the  farm  program  more — much 
more — than  it  costs. 

Since  the  free  marketplace  does  not  re- 
turn to  the  farmer  the  value  of  his  produc- 
tion, simple  justice  and  equity  demand  that 
In  a  democratic  society  this  Imbalance  be  cor- 
rected by  responsible  government. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  or  unique  about 
America's  need  to  support  farm  income. 

America  isn't  the  only  country  that  assists 
its  farmers. 

Every  civilized  nation  in  the  world  with 
a  farm  economy  and  a  marketing  system  has 
found  It  necessary  to  adopt  measures  to 
support  farm   Income. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  that  justify 
and  require  Government  protection  of  farm 
prices : 

1.  Lack  of  farmer  bargaining  power  com- 
pared to  the  power  of  those  to  whom  they 
sell  and  from  whom  they  buy  supplies  and 
equipment. 

2.  A  rapidly  improving  farm  technology 
that  has  resulted  in  production  far  beyond 
what  the  market  will  take  at  reasonable 
prices. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand — that  re- 
liable old  cure-all  for  all  of  our  economic 
ailments — operating  alone — cannot  solve  the 
farm  Income  problem  without  bringing  con- 
sequences that  are  worse  than  the  cure. 

A  drop  in  farm  prices  does  not  greatly  in- 
crease demand.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
is  that  farmers  receive  less  than  40  cents  of 
the  consumer's  food  dollar;  2.5  cents  for  the 
corn  in  a  28-cent  package  of  corn  flakes;  4 
cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  29-cent  package  of 
soda  crackers;  2.5  cents  for  the  wheat  in  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread. 

As  a  result,  farm  prices  must  fall  25  per- 
cent to  get  a  10-percent  drop  in  consumer 
prices. 

While  a  drop  in  prices  may  Increase  the 
demand  for  some  foods,  usually  it  just  shifts 
consumers  from  one  food  to  another,  with- 
out increasing  the  total  demand  for  all  farm 
products. 

As  Secretary  Freeman  once  said:  "You 
can't  put  5  quarts  of  food  In  a  4-quart 
stomach." 

Industry  lays  olT  workers  and  cuts  pro- 
duction when  demand  for  its  products  falls 
ofif.    Oftentimes  prices  fall  little.  If  at  all. 

In  recent  years  many  of  our  major  Indus- 
tries showed  large  profits  while  operating  at 
60  percent  of  capacity. 

But  lack  of  bargaining  power  makes  farm- 
ers vulnerable  to  even  a  small  surplus,  and 
a  drop  in  demand  has  little  or  no  immediate 
effect  on  production. 

Without  price  supports,  a  10-percent  ex- 
cess of  supply  over  demand  can  drive  prices 


down  40  percent — far  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  doesn  t 
correct  the  supply  problem  by  bringing  it  in 
balance  with  demand.  While  that's  what 
we  might  expect,  just  the  opposite  happens. 

Because  of  high  fixed  costs  and  the  ina- 
bility to  shift  their  investment  elsewhere, 
farmers  respond  to  lower  prices  by  increasing 
their  efficiency,  by  increasing  production,  in 
order   to  maintain  the  same  level   of  cash 

income. 

The  effects  of  a  "no  program— no  price 
support"  policy  have  been  carefully  studied 
by  farm  economists.  It  ▼rould  lead  in  a  few 
short  years  to: 

A  50-percent  drop  in  total  net  farm  in- 
come— from  an  average  of  $12  billion  over 
the  last  few  years  to  $6  biUlon. 

A  decline  in  real  estate  values  that  could 
wipe  out  some  $45  billldu  In  farmer's  equi- 
ties, i 

The  shift  of  millions  ^t  our  farm  popula- 
tion off  the  farm  to  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities ill  prepared  ami  111  equipped  for 
handling  them. 

A  destruction  of  the  taK  base  and  economic 
vitality  of  rural  businesses  and  communi- 
ties, imposing  a  heavy  burden  on  the  en- 
tire economy. 

Monopolization  or  sevtre  concentration  of 
the  ownership  of  our  agricultural  resources 
by  those  strong  enough  Ito  survive  the  attri- 
tion. 

The  effect  on  schools,  churches,  and  local 
governments  could  well  be  disastrous. 

The  public  cost  of  minimizing  the  impact 
of  such  a  "no  program-^no  price  support" 
policy  would  far  exceed  the  total  cost  of  all 
our  farm  programs.  In  the  end,  we  would 
all  lose — the  urban  consumer  as  well  as  the 
farmer. 

Such  a  policy  would  be  as  inequitable  as  it 
is  Inhumane;  as  unwise  as  it  is  unfair. 

Instead  of  rewarding  efficiency,  it  penalizes 
it;  instead  of  enriching  rural  life,  it  would 
impoverish  it. 

The  key  to  the  problem  is  demand — an  in- 
crease in  demand  at  home  and  an  expansion 
of  our  export  demand. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  however,  we 
will  still  need  price  and  Income  support  pro- 
grams to  maintain  reasonable  levels  of  in- 
come for  our  farm  population. 

We  must  make  sure  that  in  our  negotia- 
tions in  the  Common  Market  that  agricul- 
ture is  not  given  a  back  seat  to  other  seg- 
ments of  our  industry. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  ease  trade  restric- 
tions— to  promote  greater  freedom  of  trade 
in  those  commodities  for  which  we  have  a 
comparative   price   advantage. 

But  even  here  we  face  difficulties. 
Free  trade  in  export  markets  Is  a  two-way 
street.    And  we  dont  c»ntrol  all  the  traffic 
lights. 

International  agreements  and  the  domestic 
farm  policies  of  foreign  countries  complicate 
the  problem  and  limit  our  ability  to  expand 
our  exports. 

These  are  the  things  that  must  be  told  by 
farmers  to  the  city  taxpayers  If  there  is  to 
be  continued  support  for  an  effective  farm 
program — if  our  farm  economy  Is  to  survive. 
The  key  to  that  survival  is  cooperation — 
cooperation    to    gain    sufficient    bargaining 
strength  In  the  marketing  place;   coopera- 
tion In  support  of  legislation  that  will  per- 
mit efficient  operators  of  well-managed  fam- 
ily farms  to  share  equitably  In  the  Nation's 
prosperity;     cooperation    to    inform    urban 
consumers  that  they  have  been  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  Nation's  farm  programs; 
cooperation  to  explain  to  America  that  an 
effective  farm  program  returns  to  the  Nation 
more  than  It  costs. 
Farmers  are  not  statistics. 
Farm    families    are    not    nvmibers   to   be 
moved  around  like  so  many  lines  on  an  econ- 
omist's graph. 

Three-and-a-half    million    farm    families 
mean  14  million  decent,  hard-working  hu- 


man beings  who  ask  not  for  charity,  but  only 
a  fair  chance;  not  for  a  handout,  but  only 
for  equity;  not  for  subsidies,  but  only  for 
the  correction  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
marketplace. 

I  intend  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  help 
them  In  that  fight. 


"CONTROLLED  PRESS"— BUNK 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  another 
in  a  seemingly  unending  series  of  myths 
spun  out  by  the  radical  right  is  the 
belief  that  the  American  press  Is  con- 
trolled. The  foolishness  of  the  myth 
and,  more  important,  the  question  of 
who  promotes  it,  and  what  results,  was 
summed  up  by  Philip  F.  Miller,  editor 
of  the  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  Daily  Tribune, 
writing  in  the  Quill,  the  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  National  Journalism  Soci- 
ety, Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  title  is 
"'Controlled'  Press?— Bunk."  It  is  an 
excellent  editorial,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Quill,  February  1965] 

"Controlled"  Pr£ss? — Bunk 

(By  Philip  P.  MiUer) 

I  didn't  quite  catch  the  lady's  name  but 

her  intent  was  obvious.    She  was  protesting 

the   stand   which    the    Tribune   had   taken 

in  the  presidential  campaign. 

She  went  on  to  complain  that  the  majority 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  many  of 
them  usually  Republican,  also  had  endorsed 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  President. 

Then  she  said,  "Of  co\irse,  we  know  the 
press  is  controlled." 

"Wait  jvjst  a  minute,"  I  answered,  "What 
do  you  mean  'controlled'?  Controlled  by 
whom?" 

"Well,  I  don't  exactly  know,"  she  stated, 
"but  I  know  it  is  controlled." 

"Do  you  have  any  idea  at  all  how  the  news- 
papers of  this  country  are  run?"  I  asked  her. 
"There  are  almost  10,000  newspapers,  dally 
and  weekly,  each  with  a  few  exceptions,  run 
by  the  men  who  own  them.  Not  one  of 
them  claims  to  put  out  a  perfect  newspaper, 
any  more  than  we  do.  But  each  is  an  indi- 
vidual, responsible  only  to  his  own  con- 
science for  the  way  his  paper  is  published 
and  the  stands  which  it  takes.  There  is  no 
possible  means  for  any  "conspiratorial 
force"  to  control  newspapers.  What  makes 
you  think  that  this  can  happen?" 

Her  answer  explained  a  lot.  "I  belong  to 
both  the  Manlon  Forum  and  the  John  Birch 
Society,  and  I  know,"  she  stated  emphati- 
cally. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  ex- 
treme right-wing  groups  have  been  spread- 
ing this  falsehood  about  the  controlled 
press.  A  study  of  the  tactics  used  shows 
that  only  by  discrediting  the  accepted  au- 
thorities, the  press,  radio,  TV,  the  Govern- 
ment, schools  and  church,  can  such  societies 
strengthen  their  own  position  as  being  the 
only  sources  of  truth  and  their  llterat\ire 
and  publications  the  only  ones  to  be  bought 
and  read  by  their  followers. 

This  situation  is  getting  so  bad  that,  ac- 
cording to  United  Press  International,  "A 
long-range  campaign  against  'Right-wing 
and  left-wing  attempts  to  discredit  news- 
pwipers  and  other  news  media  has  been 
launched  by  the  California  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association." 

(Sigma  Delta  Chi  adopted  a  resolution  at 
its  recent  Kansas  City  convention  calling 
upon  its  members  to  "resist,  expose  and  con- 
demn all  irresponsible  attacks  on  the  press." 
The  resolution  noted  that  news  media  have 


been  subjected  to  Intemperate  attacks,  boy- 
cotts and  threats  by  extremist  groups  of  the 
right  and  left  and  the  objective  of  these  at- 
tacks is  not  to  preserve  full  and  fair  news 
coverage  but  to  manipulate  the  news  to  suit 
the  prejudices  of  the  critics.) 

The  president  of  CNPA,  Newton  Wallace,  a 
Winters,  Calif.,  publisher,  said  the  program 
was  the  result  of  a  report  from  the  CNPA's 
new^aper  analysis  committee,  which  cited 
attacks  against  news  media  and  attempts  to 
intimidate  Individual  newspapers  during  the 
recent  election  campaign. 

The  committee  found:  "Members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  other  extreme  right- 
wing  groups  have  joined  the  long  list  of  left- 
wing  extremist  groups  which  have,  for  at 
least  a  generation,  vigorously  and  viciously 
attacked  the  Integrity  of  the  reporting  In  the 
press,  have  attempted  to  discredit  and  dam- 
age economically  newspapers  with  which  they 
disagree  and  have  sought  to  bring  into  be- 
ing more  news  media  which  will  be  subser- 
vient in  reflecting  their  own  prejudices." 

The  committee  held  that  there  Is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  derogation  (of  news  media) 
win  not  end  after  the  election;  rather  It  may 
be  Intensified. 

The  committee  added  that  the  same  lies 
are  being  propagated  (by  extreme  rlght- 
vrtng  organizations)  and  have  been  for  years 
by  Communists,  ultraleftists,  and  some  labor 
organizations. 

The  committee  also  found  that  the  very 
diversity  of  editorial  positions  of  California 
newspapers  is  effectively  serving  the  tradi- 
tional free  press  guarantee  of  broad  and  com- 
prehensive nevre  coverage  and  free,  unsubsi- 
dized,  and  unfettered  analysis  of  the  news 
and  Its  significance. 

The  California  publishers  pl&n  to  launch  a 
campaign  to  Include  presenting  the  histori- 
cal aspects  of  the  free  press  and  Its  problems, 
explain  the  functions  played  by  the  press  In 
a  democratic  society,  set  forth  the  necessity 
for  free  expression  of  fact  and  opinion,  stress 
the  differences  between  news  reporting,  inter- 
pretive columns,  and  editorials,  and  in 
"other  positive  ways  attempt  to  offset  any 
doubts  engendered  among  the  readers  by 
organized  criticism  and  to  restrengthen  the 
readers'  confidence  in  their  newspapers." 

Publishers  In  other  States  could  do  weU  to 
emulate  those  of  California.  The  problem  is 
nationwide. 

I  have  found  that  the  complaints  about  a 
"controlled"  press  often  come  from  those  who 
most  want  to  see  it  controlled  their  own 
way;  to  print  only  what  they  want  printed 
and  not  to  print  anything  not  in  accord 
with  their  line  or  version  of  the  truth. 

The  free  and  independent  newspapers  of 
this  Nation  wUl  always  battle  against  such  a 
concept. 


WEST  GERMAN  CABINET  SUPPORTS 
EXTENSION  OF  NAZI  WAR  CRIMES 
STATUTE  OP  LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  heartened  to  learn  this  morning  that 
the  West  German  Cabinet  voted  yester- 
day to  support  an  extension  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  Nazi  war  crimes  be- 
yond its  present  deadline  of  May  8, 
1965. 

I  have  already  voiced  my  concern  about 
this  serious  matter.  The  20-year  statute 
of  limitations  must  be  extended.  Only 
then  can  we  be  sure  that  all  Nazi  war 
criminals — those  who  committed  the 
greatest  crime  of  genocide  in  the  history 
of  the  world— will  be  brought  to  justice. 

The  West  German  Government's  ap- 
peal for  additional  evidence  of  Nazi  war 
crimes  has  met  with  a  moimtlng  re- 
sponse. According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  "much  additional  material  had 
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come  in  from  Eastern  bloc  states  and  offi- 
cials of  East  Germany  had  declared  that 
they  had  'tons'  of  documents  relating  to 
war  crimes  that  had  not  yet  been  sifted 
20  years  after  the  war's  end."  The  report 
given  the  West  German  Cabinet  yester- 
day concluded  what  many  of  us  have 
been  saying  all  along— that  "contrary  to 
the  previous  assumption,  the  possibility 
cannot  be  excluded  that  new  punishable 
acts  will  become  known  after  May  8, 1965, 
which  would  occasion  further  investiga- 
tion." 

On  March  10,  the  Bundestag  will  con- 
sider this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  speak  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  when  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  West  German  Parliament 
will  act  to  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions.   Only  then  will  justice  be  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


INCREASE  OF  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
45)  to  amend  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


THE  ADA  VERSUS  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER— A  SENSELESS  CON- 
FLICT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  15  minutes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rule  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  recognized  accordingly. 

Mr.  DODD.  All  difficult  enterprises  of 
great  moment  generate  a  degree  of  can- 
nibalism and  fratricide.  This  is  a  bleak 
phenomenon  which  has  hobbled  human 
progress  incalculably. 

Wherever  it  appears  it  sows  the  doubt 
that  men  engage  in  worthy  struggles  as 
much  for  the  love  of  contention  as  for  the 
love  of  justice;  it  starves  the  idealism  of 
the  good  cause  and  feeds  the  sophistries 
of  the  bad ;  it  demeans  every  noble  effort, 
because  it  reveals  that  even  the  highest 
human  endeavor  is  infected  with  the 
narrowness,  tarnished  by  the  conceits, 
and  divided  by  the  rivalries  of  those  who 
espouse  it. 

So  it  is  with  the  civil  rights  movement 
at  a  critical  hour.  Its  passions,  frustra- 
tionsr  and  enthusiasms  are  causing  some 


who  have  labored  long  in  this  cause  to 
turn  upon  their  brothers  in  the  ranks. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  this — but 
I  speak  today  of  just  one,  the  concerted 
and  continuing  attack  by  a  few  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment upon  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  upon  its  director,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

At  a  time  when  the  FBI  is  involved  in 
hundreds  of  difficult  investigations  in  the 
Deep  South,  and  in  other  places,  when 
the  public  respect  and  cooperation  it 
characteristically  enjoys  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  its  task,  it  is  caught  between 
a  violent  crossfire  of  public  abuse — 
vehement  alike  from  the  opponents  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  from  its  avowed 
champions. 

The  men  of  the  FBI,  who  by  calling 
and  by  training  are  not  and  must  not 
be  crusaders  or  partisans,  but  rather 
impersonal  and  impartial  investigators, 
are  being  condemned  by  some  southern- 
ers for  doing  what  they  are  legally  re- 
quired to  do,  and  ridiculed  by  some 
northerners  for  not  doing  what  they  are 
legally  forbidden  to  do.  And  in  the 
process,  a  bright  image,  painstakingly 
and  honestly  built  for  four  decades,  is 
being  defaced,  and  the  deserved  public 
confidence  which  has  been  a  priceless 
asset  to  law  enforcement,  national  secu- 
rity, and  civil  rights  is  being  threatened. 

FBI  agents  investigating  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  have  been 
spat  upon,  assaulted,  threatened,  cursed, 
refused  service  in  restaurants  and  other 
establishments,  ordered  out  of  buildings, 
told  to  get  out  of  cities,  counties,  and 
States,  and  refused  information  from 
company  records  or  even  permission  to 
interview  employees. 

These  inexcusable  outrages,  committed 
by  opponents  of  the  act,  are  a  part  of 
my  theme  only  in  that  they  place  in  bet- 
ter perspective  our  consideration  of 
attacks  made  upon  the  FBI  by  propo- 
nents of  the  act. 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
has  condemned  the  FBI  as  "not  whole- 
heartedly determined  to  enforce  the  civil 
rights  laws."  "not  able  to  do  the  job"; 
the  ADA  urges  that  the  FBI  should  be 
deprived  of  its  role  in  civil  rights  cases 
and  replaced  by  another  agency. 

The  noted  civil  rights  advocate.  Attor- 
ney Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  made  a  state- 
ment of  ADA  policy  before  the  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union  which  character- 
ized FBI  "failures"  in  Mississippi  as  "a 
national  scandal";  charged  Director 
Hoover  with  being  hostile  to  civil  rights, 
entangled  with  southern  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  a  States'  Righter,  and  "the 
wrong  man  for  the  job." 

Others  identified  with  the  civil  rights 
field  have  made  similar  attacks  on  the 
Bureau  and  its  Director. 

I  view  this  widening  fissure  between 
some  civil  rights  leaders  and  the  FBI 
with  great  concern  and  with  personal 
pain  for  it  damages  two  movements 
with  which  I  have  been  closely  involved 
over  the  years,  an  involvement  which 
gives  me  at  least  some  insight  into  this 
dispute  and  some  credentials  for  view- 
ing it  objectively  and  impartially. 

If  I  may  be  excused  for  a  personal  ref- 
erence, I  am  a  former  FBI  agent;  a  for- 


mer Federal  prosecutor  who  worked 
closely  with  the  FBI  for  years;  a  char- 
ter member  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
first  Civil  Rights  Section  in  the  Justice 
Department,  a  pioneer  unit  which,  with 
the  active  and  effective  ^  assistance  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI,  tried  civil 
rights  cases  all  over  the  South  in  the 
late  1930's  and  early  1940's. 

During  my  period  in  the  Senate  this 
close  association  with  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  the  FBI  has  continued, 
because  of  my  natural  inclination,  and 
because  of  my  position  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Calling  on  this  lifetime  experience,  and 
upon  careful  study  of  the  attacks  and  the 
rebuttals,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
charges  made  against  the  FBI  and  Mr, 
Hoover  by  a  segment  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  are  unwarranted  and  cannot 
be  justified  on  the  record. 

The  long  and  impressive  list  of  FBI 
achievements  in  civil  rights,  which  I 
shall  partially  cite  later — one  of  the 
shining  chapters  of  the  entire  civil  rights 
story — is  by  itself  a  crushing  refutation 
of  the  charges. 

But  it  Is  the  nature  of  the  charges 
themselves,  their  fiimsiness,  their  irre- 
sponsibility, their  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
that  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  their 
unworthiness.  Nonetheless,  they  should 
be  challenged,  because  accusations  al- 
lowed to  go  unquestioned  become  cliches, 
honestly  spread  by  misguided  people  who 
do  not  know  the  truth. 

The  basic  charge  is  that  the  FBI  failed 
untn  recently  to  infiltrate  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  other  racist  groups  and  thus 
"gave  license  to  these  organizations  to 
carry  on  their  depredations." 

This  statement,  so  widely  circulated, 
is  not  true.  More  than  10  years  ago, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  placed  on  the  At- 
torney General's  subversive  list  at  the 
instigation  of  the  FBI.  Prom  that  time 
forward,  many  years  before  the  latter- 
day  critics  became  aroused,  the  Klan 
has  been  infiltrated  and  investigated. 
The  degree  of  surveillance  has  obviously 
depended  upon  the  degree  of  Klan  ac- 
tivity, upon  available  resources  of  the 
Bureau,  and  upon  the  steadily  increas- 
ing civil  rights  responsibilities  placed  on 
the  Bureau  by  new  legislation,  notably 
in  1957,  1960,  and  most  importantly, 
1964. 

For  several  years,  the  Klan  lay  rela- 
tively dormant;  in  recent  years  it  has 
expanded  greatly,  in  members  and  in  its 
threat  to  the  law,  and  as  the  threat  has 
increased  so  has  FBI  infiltration,  until 
at  the  present  moment  the  Klan  is  to- 
tally infiltrated  and  virtually  immobi- 
lized in  most  places. 

This  was  accomplished,  not  through 
powder  puff  resolutions  rushed  into 
newsprint  a  decade  after  the  infiltration 
began,  but  through  long  years  of  pa- 
tience, competence,  sacrifice,  danger  and 
boundless  devotion  to  duty  by  the  very 
agents  who  are  now  the  butt  of  fashion- 
able ridicule. 

"This  alleged  refusal  to  infiltrate  the 
Klan  seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  ADA,  which  has 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  FBI  from 
the  civil  rights  field. 


Mr.  Hoover  replied  to  ADA  criticism 
of  the  Bureau  in  a  spirited  and  impres- 
sive letter  dated  January  5,  1965,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks.  ,„.... 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Hoover 
letter  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Rauh 
in  his  February  11  letter,  which  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  immediately  following  the 

Hoover  letter.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hoover 
categorically  denied  the  rather  vague 
charges  that  the  FBI  was  not  "whole- 
heartedly determined  to  enforce  civil 
rights  laws,"  and  that  it  "seemed  un- 
able to  do  the  job."  He  clarified  the  role 
of  the  Bureau  as  one  of  investigation, 
fact  gathering  and  fact  reporting,  as  op- 
posed to  the  role  of  accuser,  prosecutor, 
jury,  judge,  or  bodyguard.  He  cited  a 
record  of  achievement  and  asked  for 
specific  facts  concerning  any  failure  to 
perform  any  assigned  duty. 

But  the  specific  facts  have  not  been 
forthcoming,  not  a  single  one,  as  any 
reader  of  Mr.  Rauh's  \|irell-publicized  re- 
sponse will  readily  see. 

Aside  from  the  repetition  of  the  in- 
accurate charge  that  the  FBI  had  re- 
fused to  infiltrate  the  Klan  untU  last 
year,  the  Rauh  version  of  specific  facts 
consisted  of  dubious  personal  interpre- 
tations of  Mr.  Hoover's  motives,  allegedly 
revealed  in  a  number  of  Hoover  quotes, 
taken  out  of  context. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  thing  that  this 
sort  of  attack— the  attempted  verbal  as- 
sassination of  an  esteemed  official— based 
on  suspicion  of  his  motives,  unsubstan- 
tiated by  fact  and  buttressed  only  by 
out-of-context  quotes,  should  be  made  by 
a  well-known  civil  libertarian  in  accept- 
ing a  distinguished  award  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  New 
York.  One  is  tempted  to  speculate  about 
the  well- justified  uproBr  that  would  have 
been  loosed  by  Mr.  Rauh  and  his  col- 
leagues had  such  an  attack  been  made 
during  the  old  days  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy. 

An  excerpt  from  a  19-year-old  letter 
from  Mr.  Hoover  to  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  is  brought  forth  by  Mr.  Rauh 
as  exhibit  A: 

I  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Bureau  Is  expending  a  considerable  amount 
of  manpower  Investigating  murders,  lynch- 
ings,  and  assaults,  particularly  in  the  South- 
ern States,  in  which  there  cannot  conceivably 
be  any  violation  of  a  Federal  statute.  Gen- 
erally, as  a  result  of  the  aggressiveness  of 
pressure  groups  or  as  a,  result  of  newspaper 
stories  appearing  prominently  In  newspapers, 
the  Bureau  is  requested  to  initiate  an  investi- 
gation Into  a  case  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  civil  liberties  statutes. 


I  see  nothing  sinister  in  this  quote, 
even  standing  by  itself  without  benefit  of 
the  remainder  of  the  letter.  It  merely 
expressed  Mr.  Hoover's  well-known  con- 
cern for  staying  within  his  official  juris- 
diction.   Moreover,  it  demonstrates  that 


way  back  in  1946  the  FBI  was  giving  the 
benefit   of   every    doubt    to   those    who 
claimed  violations  of  Federal  statutes, 
whether  or  not  such  proved  ultimately  to 
be  the  case.     When  I  was  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Unit  in  the  late  1930's,  our  task 
was  to  try  to  establish,  for  the  first  time, 
the  precedent  that  some  of  these  lawless 
acts   were    violations   of    constitutional 
rights.    To  those  who  have  come  upon 
the  civil  rights  scene   in  more  recent 
years.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  even 
in  those  early  days,  when  the  extent  of 
Federal  responsibility  was  highly  debat- 
able, Mr.  Hoover  afforded  us  every  co- 
operation and  assistance;  and  the  prog- 
ress which  we  made,  of  which  I  am  proud, 
was  based  upon  the  investigative  work 
of  the  FBI. 

Exhibit  2  in  Mr.  Rauh's  "guilt  through 
disassociation"  brief  is  that  Mr.  Hoover, 
unlike  successive  Presidents  and  At- 
torneys General,  has  not  spoken  out  in 
support  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Mr.  Hoover,  urUike  Presidents  and  At- 
torneys General,  is  not  supposed  to  be  an 
advocate  of  movements.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  an  impartial  investigator  of  al- 
leged crimes,  a  judicious  administrator 
of  law  enforcement,  not  a  stump  speaker 
in  behalf  of  social  or  political  causes. 
Nothing  could  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
efficiency  of  law  enforcement  or  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  liberties  than  to  have  the 
FBI  ruled  by  zealots  or  by  politicians  or 
by  ideologists  of  any  cause  except  the 
proper  and  constitutional  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

Within  the  limits  of  propriety  placed 
around  one  who  must  stay  out  of  the 
arena  of  political  controversy,  Mr. 
Hoover  has  spoken  out  repeatedly  and 
effectively  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberties 
and  the  protection  of  constitutional 
rights,  as  those  who  have  read  his  books 
and  his  speeches  and  his  instructions  to 
FBI  agents  well  know.  So  this  charge, 
like  many  of  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
rests  really  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  true  role — and  the  role  of 
the  Bureau — a  misunderstanding  which 
has  hurt  both  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  the  FBI. 

Exhibit  3  is  that  Mr.  Hoover's  criti- 
cism of  civil  rights  spokesmen  who  have 
attacked  the  FBI,  or  its  agents,  "exhibits 
deep  hostility  toward  the  civil  rights 
leadership." 

This,  I  say,  is  nonsense.  And  it  has 
an  almost  totalitarian  ring  to  it. 

The  exchanges  between  civil  rights 
leaders  and  Mr.  Hoover  have  been  unfor- 
tunate. I  particularly  regret  Mr. 
Hoover's  characterization  of  Dr.  Kling  as 
"the  most  notorious  liar  in  the  country" 
just  as  I  regret  the  intemperate  charges 
of  Dr.  King  against  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
FBI  which  goaded  Mr.  Hoover  into  this 
defense  of  his  agents. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  theme  of  my  re- 
marks. Why  are  these  attempts  to 
divide  good  men  in  a  good  cause  con- 
tinuing? Mr.  Hoover  and  Dr.  King  ap- 
pear to  have  resolved  their  differences. 
Why  cannot  lesser  men? 

But  to  say  that  the  Hoover  criticism 
of  Dr.  King  exhibits  deep  hostility  to 
civil  rights  leadership  is  the  kind  of  ex- 
tremism that  would  also  lead  one  to  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Rauh's  criticism  of  Hoover 


exhibits  deep  hostility  to  law  enforce- 
ment leadership. 

Both  conclusions  are  obviously  ridicu- 
lous. No  man  is  immime  from  mistakes. 
And  no  man  so  personifies  an  entire 
movement  as  to  be  immune  from  criti- 
cism. 

Exhibit  four  is  misleading  and  reveals 
the  unfairness  of  taking  quotes  out  of 
context  and  putting  words  into  the  other 
fellow's  mouth. 

Mr.  Rauh  says.  "It  is  Mr.  Hoover  who 
has  told  the  American  public  that  he 
opposed  resolution  enforcement  of  the 
civil  rights  laws."    It  turns  out  that  this 
is  not  Mr.  Hoover  speaking  at  all.    It  is 
Rauh's  interpretation  of  Hoover.    What 
Mr.  Hoover  is  quoted  as  saying  is,  "It  was 
due  to  the  rather  harsh  approach  to  the 
Mississippi  situation  by  authorities  here 
in  Washington,  by  the  Department  of 
Justice" — and  here  the  quotation  ends. 
Standing  by  itself  in  that  abbreviated 
form  it  means  nothing.    I  have  inquired 
and  know  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  talking 
about  ill-prepared,  ineffective  attempts 
at  enforcement  that  were  not  preceded 
by  thorough,  painstaking  investigation. 
He  was  saying,  what  he  has  always  said, 
that  law  enforcement  without  thorough 
investigation  is  a  fiop  and  a  farce  and 
that  in  view  of  the  hostility  of  some 
southern  pKJlice  officers,  the  Federal  case 
must  be  made  ironclad  by  thorough  FBI 
work  before  it  could  get  anywhere — and 
even  then  justice  can  be  frustrated  by 
local  prejudice. 

This  is  the  furthest  thing  I  can  imag- 
ine from  an  expression  of  hostility  to 
effective  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is 
in  fact  a  plea  for  effective  enforcement, 
a  plea  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the 
necessary  details  of  enforcement. 

Exhibit  5  is  that  the  FBI  is  involved  in 
a  national  scandal  because  of  failure 
to  solve  the  Mississippi  church  bombings. 
Unless  one  is  justified  in  expecting  a 
degree  of  perfection  and  omniscience  in 
investigative  work  that  is  not  remotely 
expected  in  any  other  calling,  this  charge 
is  a  classic  in  the  realm  of  wrong- 
headedness  and  oversimplification. 

The  facts  are  that  FBI  agents  in  Mc- 
Comb,  Miss.,  in  investigating  this  rash 
of  bombings,  met  unparalleled  hostility 
both  from  whites  and  Negroes  there. 
They  not  only  could  get  no  cooperation 
initially,  but  were  themselves  victims  of 
violence  and  threats.  Nonetheless  11 
men  were  arrested.  Nine  were  brought 
to  trial  and  entered  pleas  of  guilty  and 
nolo  contendere.  For  their  hideous 
offenses,  Mississippi  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Watkins  gave  the  defendants  a  30-min- 
ute  lecture  and  set  them  all  free  on 
probation,  on  the  grounds  of  their  youth 
and  good  family  backgrounds.  Strange- 
ly, four  of  the  bombers  were  aged,  re- 
spectively, 44,  36.  35,  and  33. 

This  is  a  local  scandal,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  FBI  is  no  party  to  it  and  performed 
its  duty  in  a  commendable  manner. 

Mr.  Rauh's  exhibit  No.  6  of  the 
"specific  facts" — and  now  we  are  getting 
down  closer  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel — 
Is  a  quotation  from  the  Progressive 
magazine  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Hoover's 
operxing  of  a  regional  FBI  office  in  Mis- 
sissippi was  belated.  This  needs  no  com- 
ment except  to  say  that  if  the  previous 
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exhibit  was  an  example  of  heavyhanded 
misrepresentation,  this  one  reveals  a 
petty  spirit  of  nit  picking  which  makes 
some  pretext  for  finding  fault  even  with 
acts  that  are  clearly  laudable. 

Exhibit  7  is  another  Hoover  quotation 
out  of  context — "I  have  been  a  States 
righter  all  my  life"— followed  by  Mr. 
Rauh's  orbiter  dictum  that  "protecting 
civil  rights  is  no  job  for  a  States  righter." 
Mr.  Hoover  has  been  publicly  saying 
for  40  years  that  he  is  a  States  righter 
and  everyone  familiar  with  his  work  and 
his  views  knows  exactly  what  he  means. 
He  means  that  local  laws  should  be  en- 
forced by  local  law  enforcement,  and 
Federal  law  by  Federal  law  enforcement. 
He  means  that  he  wsints  the  cop  on  the 
comer  to  be  a  local  police  ofiBcer,  not  a 
Federal  trooper. 

This  has  been  a  cornerstone  of  his  law 
enforcement  philosophy  and  that  of  the 
country.  I  know  of  no  one  who  disagrees 
with  it,  no  one  who  wants  a  national 
police  force  to  take  over  our  sidewalks 
and  precincts. 

Every  American,  every  citizen  who  be- 
lives  in  the  federal  system,  is  a  States 
righter  in  the  same  sense  as  is  Mr. 
Hoover.  And  though  1 3deld  to  no  man 
in  the  advocacy  of  civil  rights,  I  see  no 
contradiction  in  stating  that  I  am  a 
States  righter  and  will  always  remain  so. 
There  is  no  man  more  identified  with 
the  effective  enforcement  of  Federal  law 
than  Mr.  Hoover,  and  no  man  more  per- 
ceptive to  the  limits  of  Federal  law  and 
the  responsibilities  of  State  and  local  law. 
To  t\iist  this  traditional  advocacy  of  the 
federal  system  into  a  disavowal  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility  is  unworthy  and  pre- 
posterous. 

Finally,  we  dome  to  the  ninth  and  con- 
cluding exhibit  of  Mr.  Hoover's  alleged 
incapacity  and  unwillingness  to  carry  out 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  his  "entanglement 
with  local  law  officers." 

This  is  a  strange  indictment  when  one 
considers  that  both  local  and  Federal 
law  enforcement,  under  our  system,  de- 
pend upon  a  good  working  relationship 
between  the  two.  The  close  cooperation 
by  the  FBI  with  local  law  enforcement 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  salutary 
developments  in  the  fight  against  crime 
and  one  of  the  most  promising  facets  of 
the  effort  to  elevate  the  effectiveness  and 
ethics  of  local  law  enforcement. 

The  theory  that  an  FBI  Director  is 
qualified  from  effectively  enforcing  Fed- 
eral law  because  of  this  close  working 
relationship  with  State  and  local  police 
is  a  novel  one  and  a  fantastic  one. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  been  the  principal 
enemy  of  local  police  brutality  and  ob- 
struction, as  personified  in  "The  Red- 
Necked  Sheriff."  But  to  shut  off  the  ave- 
nues of  cooperation  between  the  FBI  and 
local  police  officers,  which  have  done  so 
much  to  uphold  the  law,  would  be  a  folly 
that  no  Director  of  the  FBI  would  seri- 
ously consider. 

So  much  for  the  charges.  I  have 
shown  that  they  are  flimsy  and  baseless 
and  that  there  is  no  real  justification  for 
the  alienation  of  some  civil  rights  leaders 
from  the  FBI. 

But  the  greatest  proof  of  this  lies  in 
the  achievements  of  the  FBI  in  civil 
rights.    These  include  the  investigative 


backgroimd  work  which  resulted  in  the 
filing  of  67  suits  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  end  racial  discrimination  in  voting  in 
6  States;  preventive  work  assuring  peace- 
ful school  desegregation  in  many  dis- 
tricts; the  solution  of  church  burnings, 
bus  burnings,  assassinations,  and  assaults 
in  a  half-dozen  States;  the  cracking  of 
the  Medgar  Evers  case,  of  the  McComb 
bombings,  and  of  the  deaths  of  the  three 
civil  rights  workers  slain  near  Philadel- 
phia, Miss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  detailed  com- 
pilation of  FBI  accomplishments  in  civil 
rights  cases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  This  Is  a 
record  which  needs  no  defense  and  no 
apology. 

It  is  a  record  of  which  I  am  proud,  not 
just  as  a  former  FBI  man,  nor  as  a  30- 
year  campaigner  for  civil  rights,  but  as 
an  American,  proud  of  the  dedicated 
work  of  thousands  of  outstanding  men 
and  women  which  offers  the  best  hope 
that  we  can  have  law  enforcement  with- 
out brutality,  investigation  without  dep- 
rivation of  rights,  security  without 
tyranny,  and  freedom  without  anarchy. 

That  this  most  recent  attack  upon  Mr. 
Hoover  should  come  from,  and  be  ap- 
plauded by,  persons  conspicuous  in  the 
effort  to  strengthen  civil  liberties.  Is  per- 
haps the  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

For  his  contribution  to  our  national 
life  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of 
developing  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
law  enforcement  agency  in  history,  im- 
portant as  that  achievement  has  Ijeen. 
He  has  developed  the  ethics  of  law  en- 
forcement, along  with  Its  science  and 
organization,  and  this  will  prove  to  be 
his  greatest  achievement. 

He  has  established  a  spirit  In  American 
law  enforcement  which  Is  just  as  inter- 
ested in  establishing  innocence  as  in 
proving  guilt.  And  he  has  been,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  foremost  ex- 
ponent of  effective  measures  to  enforce 
the  law  and  the  greatest  protector  of  civil 
liberties  In  the  pursuance  of  that  goal. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Hoover's  watch- 
word has  been  this: 

Law  enforcement  Is  a  protecting  arm  of 
civil  liberties.  Civil  liberties  cannot  exist 
without  law  enforcement;  law  enforcement 
without  civil  liberties  is  a  hollow  mockery. 
They  are  parts  of  the  same  whole— one  with- 
out the  other  becomes  a  dead  letter. 

Advocates  of  civil  liberties  well  remem- 
ber that  during  the  1940's  we  faced  the 
greatest  challenge  to  our  devotion  to  due 
process  of  law.  For  we  were  the  targets 
of  the  two  greatest  aggressive,  subversive 
movements  of  all  time:  the  Nazi  and  the 
Communist  conspiracies. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  panic 
and  hysteria  might  have  swept  the  land 
and  turned  our  cherished  concepts  into 
a  mockery.  It  was  during  this  period. 
But  it  did  not  happen.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  indeed,  the  reason  why  it  did  not 
happen  was  that  the  FBI  under  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  had  anticipated  the  danger  and 
was  prepared  to  combat  it  with  the  meth- 
ods of  freedom.    The  FBI  was  capable 


of  doing  the  job,  and  the  public  had  con- 
fidence in  this  capability.  Therefore, 
there  was  no  hysteria,  no  pretext  for 
meddling  with  precious  rights. 

On  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  the  Bureau  ad- 
vised the  Attorney  General  of  the  basis 
for  authorizing  the  arrest  of  16,000  sus- 
pects. But  this  was  no  return  to  the 
mass,  indiscriminate  arrests  of  World 
War  I  days. 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  the  civil  liber- 
ties field,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  Mor- 
ris L.  Ernst,  took  some  of  these  suspects 
as  clients.  He  defended  his  clients  be- 
fore hearing  boards  and  was  able  to  free 
some  of  them.  He  has  written  that  In 
every  case  there  were  fair  hearings,  with 
every  consideration  being  shown  to  the 
defense.  Mr.  Ernst  said  that  even  in  the 
case  of  those  suspects  who  were  ac- 
quitted, the  FBI  had  a  justification  for 
picking  them  up.  There  was  cause  for 
suspicion,  but  the  rights  of  the  suspects 
were  so  rigidly  observed  that  no  Injustice 
was  done. 

And  dxiring  the  cold  war  period  the 
FBI  insisted  that  the  same  standards  be 
applied  In  combating  the  Communist 
menace. 

This  is  Mr.  Hoover's  greatest  achieve- 
ment. His  contributions  to  developing 
and  perfecting  the  science  of  law  en- 
forcement ^^'ill  live  on  In  the  organiza- 
tions through  which  we  combat  lawless- 
ness and  subversion;  but  his  elevation  of 
civil  liberties  and  his  steadfast  defense  of 
them  In  times  of  great  national  upheaval 
will  live  as  an  enduring  precedent  and 
will  strengthen  the  very  fiber  of  freedom 
in  America. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  earned  the  friendship 
and  the  admiration  of  the  civil  liberties 
groups  in  this  country,  and  responsible 
leaders  of  that  great  movement  should 
come  forward  to  acknowledge  this. 

And  so  I  say  to  my  disgruntled  friends 
In  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  to  my 
indignant  friends  in  the  FBI :  Let  us  not 
allow  these  distractions,  which  mar  every 
great  effort,  to  come  between  those  who 
have  long  fought  the  good  fight  and  who 
should  now  be  forming  together  to  finish 
the  course. 

Granting  that  mistakes  of  judgment 
can  and  will  be  made  on  all  sides,  let  us 
be  generous  in  attributing  honor  and 
good  conscience  to  all  who  take  part  in 
this  effort  to  extend  freedom.    For  by  so 
doing  we  encourage  every  man  of  good 
will  to  do  his  best,  we  promote  the  nec- 
essary   spirit   of   conciliation,    and    we 
hasten  the  day  when  the  strongest  and 
most  enduring  protection  of  civil  rights 
will  reside,  not  In  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, nor  in  the  Justice  Department,  nor 
In  the  FBI,  but  In  the  consciences,  and 
then  the  traditions,  and  then  the  folk- 
ways of  the  American  people. 
Exhibit  1 
U.S.  Departmint  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jamiary  5, 1965. 
Mr.  Edward  Hollander, 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Am,eTicans 
for  Democratic  Action.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hollander:  I  have  read  the 
printed  account  of  the  news  conference 
which  you  held  last  week  and  frankly  am 
astounded  that  you  could  have  charged  me 
with  being  "not  wholeheartedly  determined" 
to  enforce  civil  rights  laws.  Obviously  you 
are  grossly  uninformed  or  misinformed  con- 
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ceming  not  only  the  public  statements  which 
I  have  made  in  support  of  civU  rights,  but 
also  the  proud  record  of  achievement  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  PBI  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  under  the  Federal  civil 
rights  statutes. 

The  FBI  is  a  fact-gBtherlng  and  fact- 
reporting  agency.  Our  role  is  strictly  that  of 
an  investigator — not  an  accuser,  prosecutor. 
Jury  or  Judge.  Nor  ar«  we  empowered  to 
furnish  personal  protection  to  civil  rights 
workers  or  any  other  individuals.  Within 
this  framework,  there  is  abvmdant  evidence 
of  our  determination  to  meet  every  assigned 
duty  with  the  thoroughness,  promptness  and 
impartiality  that  have  become  a  trademark 
of  the  service.  In  the  civil  rights  field,  this 
evidence  Includes: 

The  PBI  investigations  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960  in  six  Southern 
States  which  have  resulted  in  the  Attorney 
General's  filing  67  suits  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination and  intimidation  in  voting  in 
those  States; 

The  FBI's  solution  of  the  burning  of  a  bus 
which  was  transporting  "Freedom  Riders" 
through  Alabama  in  1961^with  the  resultant 
conviction  of  six  persons; 

The  solution  of  a  church  burning  in  Terrell 
County,  Ga.,  in  September  1962,  which  re- 
sulted in  four  persons  being  convicted  In 
State  court;  i 

The  arrest  in  June  1»63,  of  Byron  De  La 
Beckwith,  against  whom  charges  are  cur- 
rently pending  in  connection  with  the  murder 
of  Medgar  Evers.  an  offlcial  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Adv$aicement  of  Colored 
People; 

Investigations  of  assaults  upon  voter  regis- 
tration workers  in  Mississippi  In  June  and 
July  1964,  which  resulted  in  convictions  of 
three  men  in  local  courts  at  Hattiesburg  and 
Jackson;  ; 

The  arrests  of  three '  men  at  Greenwood, 
Miss.,  against  whom  Federal  charges  are 
pending  In  the  July  1964  beating  of  Mis- 
sissippi Negro,  Silas  McGhee; 

Investigations  of  a  series  of  bombings  in 
the  McComb,  Miss.,  area  which  resulted  in 
the  conviction  of  nine  men  In  State  court 
in  October  1964; 

The  arrests  of  21  men  early  last  month  in 
connection  with  the  deaths  of  the  3  civil 
rights  workers  who  were  slain  near  Philadel- 
phia, Miss.,  in  June  1964. 

Many  other  examples  of  the  FBI's  effec- 
tiveness in  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
In  the  civil  rights  field  can  be  cited;  and 
these  successes  have  been  achieved  through 
the  willingness  of  FBI  employees  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South  to  work  endless  hours 
of  overtime  and  othernrlse  give  selflessly  of 
themselves  to  identify  the  persons  responsi- 
ble for  bombings,  beatings,  killings  and  other 
atrocious  violations  of  Federal  civil  rights 
laws. 

In  conducting  these  investigations,  oiu: 
agents  have  frequently  worked  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  contempt  and  hostility  fanned  not 
only  by  racial  hatemongers  such  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but  also  by  some 
so-called  civil  rights  leaders  who  have  found 
it  convenient  and  expedient  to  direct  un- 
founded criticisms  and  Illogical  pressures  at 
the  FBI.  I  have  not  and  will  not  permit  such 
slurs  against  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
of  the  FBI  to  remain  unanswered. 

It  is  particularly  Ironic  that  your  state- 
ment to  the  press  was  made  less  than  3  weeks 
after  I  delivered  an  address  In  New  York  in 
which  I  stated,  "We  must  be  ever  alert  to  the 
activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other 
racist  groups  that  would  trample  upon  the 
rights  of  their  fellow  man.  These  cowardly 
Jackals,  who  attack  only  the  weak  and  the 
outnumbered,  have  earned  the  contempt  of 
every  genuine  American.  •  •  •  We  cannot 
have  full  citizenship  for  some  and  part  citi- 
zenship for  others.  Nor  can  we  apply  differ- 
ent standards  of  Justice  to  our  people  accord- 
ing to  the  color  of  tihelr  skin.     Concerted 


effort,  understanding,  logic,  and  reason  must 
prevail  over  hate,  bigotry,  and  intolerance." 
I  fully  respect  yovir  right  to  campaign  for 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  investigative 
agency  to  handle  alleged  violations  of  the 
Federal  civil  rights  statutes.  However,  in 
asking  others  to  support  yovir  view,  you  have 
a  responsibility  to  show  greater  resj)ect  for 
the  facts  than  was  displayed  in  your  reported 
generalization  that  "the  FBI  does  not  seem 
able  to  do  the  job."  If  you  have  specific  facts 
which  indicate  that  we  have  failed  to  fulfill 
any  assigned  duty,  I  will  appreciate  your 
bringing  them  to  my  attention  Immediately. 
In  the  absence  of  such  specific  facts,  I  must 
Insist  that  you  stop  attempting  to  undermine 
confidence  In  the  FBI  by  unsubstantiated 
assertions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

ExHiBrr  2 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  11, 1965. 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 

Director,   Federal   Bureau   of    Investigation, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hoover:  In  a  letter  some  weeks 
ago  you  took  me  to  task  for  giving  currency 
to    a    suggestion    that    the    public    Interest 
In   the   protection   of   constitutional   rights 
would  be  well  served  if  a  special  Investiga- 
tive agency  were  created  for  civil  rights.    In 
your  letter  you  asked  for  additional  specifi- 
cation of  my  statement  that  "the  FBI  does 
not  seem  able  to  do  the  Job"  of  investigating 
civil  rights  violations. 

I  should  have  thought  that  this  mild 
statement  spoke  for  Itself.  It  certainly  was 
not  Intended  to  Impugn  the  unquestioned 
loyalty  and  courage  of  FBI  personnel,  nor 
to  underestimate  their  achievements.  It 
was  merely  a  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  acts  of  lawlessness  recur  In  the  South 
with  shocking  frequency  and  that  many  have 
gone  unsolved. 

However,  since  you  have  asked  for  addi- 
tional specification,  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
a  copy  of  excerpts  from  a  speech  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  Joseph  L.  Ratih,  Jr.,  national  vice 
chairman  of  ADA,  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
ceiving the  Fiorina  Lasker  Award  of  the  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union  this  evening. 
Sincerely  yovu-s, 
^  Edward  D.  Hollander. 

Excerpts  From  Address  of  Joseph  L.  Rauh, 
Jr.,    on    Receivino    the    NYCLU    Plorina 
Lasker    Award,    Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel, 
New  York  Cpty,  February  10,  1965 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  taken 
sharp  exception  to  the  position  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  that  a  special  Investi- 
gative   agency    for    civil    rights    should    be 
created  because  the  FBI  Is  "not  wholeheart- 
edly determined"  to  enforce  civil  rights  laws 
and  "the  FBI  does  not  seem  able  to  do  the 
Job."    He  has  asked  for  the  specific  facts  im- 
derlylng  oiu-  position  and  these  remarks  are 
a  response  to  his  request. 

I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  some- 
what surprised  at  Mr.  Hoover's  position.  I 
would  have  thought,  both  from  his  reluctance 
to  deal  vrtth  the  civil  rights  problem  over  the 
years  and  the  close  relationship  between  the 
FBI  and  southern  law  enforcement  oCadals, 
that  he  would  have  preferred  to  relinquish 
the  responsibility.  Back  in  1946  when  civil 
rights  was  first  becoming  a  major  Issue  In 
America,  It  was  Mr.  Hoover  who  made  per- 
fectly clear  In  a  letter  to  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Tom  Clark  that  he  had  no  heart  for  the 
civil  rights  struggle.  In  that  letter  he  said: 
"I  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the  Bu- 
reau Is  expending  a  considerable  amount  of 
manpower  Investigating  murders,  lynchlngs, 
and  assaults,  particularly  In  the  Southern 
States  In  which  there  cannot  conceivably  be 
any  violation  of  a  Federal  statute.   Generally, 


as  a  result  of  the  aggressiveness  of  pressvu* 
groups  or  as  a  resvilt  of  newspaper  stories  ap- 
pearing prominently  in  newspapers  the  Bu- 
reau is  requested  to  initiate  an  investigation 
into  a  case  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
civil  liberties  statutes." 

In  the  almost  two  decades  that  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Clark,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
changed  his  basic  views.  While  President 
after  President  and  Attorney  General  after 
Attorney  General  have  spoken  out  In  sup- 
port of  the  civil  rights  movement,  his  con- 
tribution has  been  either  silence  or  criticism. 
His  attack  on  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  as  "the 
most  notorious  liar  in  the  country,"  exhibits 
deep  hostility  toward  the  civil  rights  leader- 
ship; his  letter  to  ADA  is  cut  from  the  same 
pattern  as  Is  his  recent  statement  that  the 
FBI  "can't  wet-nurse  everybody  who  goes 
down  to  try  to  reform  and  reeducate  the 
Negro  population  of  the  South." 

It  is  Mr.  Hoover  who  has  told  the  American 
public  that  he  opposed  resolute  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  laws.  On  November  18  of 
last  year  he  said  that  "it  was  due  to  the 
rather  harsh  approach  to  the  Mississippi 
situation  by  authorities  here  In  Washington, 
by  the  Department  of  Justice"  that  there  has 
been  difficulty  in  Mississippi  dxirlng  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  hardly  consistent  witb  a 
"wholehearted  determination"  to  enforce  the 
civil  rights  laws  to  caU  Attorney  General 
Kennedy's  actions  in  Mississippi  "harsh." 
Actually,  Attorney  General  Kennedy  was 
quite  moderate  and  cautioxis  in  his  handling 
of  the  Mississippi  situation;  had  he  done  any 
less  he  would  not  have  been  fulfilling  his 
oath  of  office  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

In  this  respect  I  must  point  out  the  failure 
of  the  FBI  for  many  years  to  Infiltrate  the 
Citizens  Council  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  gave 
license  to  these  organizations  to  carry  on 
their  depredations.  Indeed,  it  was  only  un- 
der ever-increasing  pressure  from  the  very 
civil  rights  groups  Mr.  Hoover  so  openly  de- 
rides that  the  FBI  was  finally  forced  to  do  Its 
Job  of  infiltration. 

I  recall  to  Mr.  Hoover  that  It  was  our  or- 
ganization which  suggested  as  early  as  May 
1963,  that  President  Kennedy  should  sign  a 
treaty  with  the  FBI  under  which  its  agents 
would  be  assigned  to  infiltrate  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  as  they  have  infiltrated  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Again,  on  September  16,  1963, 
the  ADA  issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  failure — or  reluctance — of  the  FBI  to 
Infiltrate  rlghtwlng  subversive  elements  in 
the  United  States  becomes  more  apparent 
with  each  additional  tragedy  in  the  South. 
The  total  Infiltration  of  the  Communist 
Party  by  the  FBI  demonstrates  the  capacity 
of  the  Bureau  to  forestall  criminal  activity. 
The  failure  to  Infiltrate  the  Citizens  Council, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  racist  organiza- 
tions Is  Inexcusable  In  this  current  crisis. 
We  strongly  urge  that  the  Bureau  be  sub- 
stantially reorganized  to  meet  this  mounting 
threat,  or  that  combating  of  the  rlghtwlng 
subversive  elements  be  transferred  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

This  statement  was  widely  quoted  in  the 
press. 

About  the  same  time.  James  Wechsler,  an 
ADA  founder  and  well-known  clvU  rights 
writer,  wrote  In  the  Progressive  magazine: 

"The  FBI's  defensive  flurry  after  the 
Birmingham  horror  story  was  an  Interesting 
episode.  But  It  has  little  relevance  to  the 
central  points.  For  the  real  question  Is  not 
whether  the  FBI  was  authorized  in  any  spe- 
cific situation  to  undertake  a  special  inquiry. 
It  Is  why  the  FBI  has  su  completely  and 
totally  failed  to  engage  In  any  effective  form 
of  Infiltration  of  the  forces  of  Southern 
violence — the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the  White  Citi- 
zens Councils,  and  all  their  front  organiza- 
tions." 

Now,  after  years  of  urging  by  civil  rights 
groups  such  as  the  ADA  the  FBI  has  finally 
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Infiltrated  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  has  been 
able  to  break  some  of  the  current  cases  of 
violence  against  civil  rights  workers.  Mr. 
Hoover  lists  a  number  of  cases  where  FBI 
Inquiry  has  been  successful  and  I  salute  him 
for  these  belated  achievements.  I  cannot 
refrain,  however,  from  pointing  out  that 
these  are  a  few  as  compared  to  the  numlier 
of  cases  that  have  gone  wholly  unsolved  be- 
cause the  FBI  refused  for  so  long  to  infiltrate 
the  vmderground  rlghtwlng  network  of 
organized  resistance  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  failure  to  solve  the  scores  of  chxirch 
bombings  in  Mississippi  is  a  national  scandal 
which  would  never  have  happened  if  the  in- 
filtration had  been  carried  out  earlier.  And 
I  cannot  help  recalling  "that  the  FBI  did  not 
even  have  a  regional  office  In  that  State 
(Mississippi)  until  after  the  Philadelphia 
slaylngs.  when  Mr.  Johnson  finally  persuaded 
the  FBI  chief  to  remedy  that  lamentable 
oversight;  such  an  office  was  thereupon 
opened  with  some  fanfare  and  the  FBI  direc- 
tor betook  himself  from  Washington  to  pre- 
side over  the  ceremonies."  (See  the  Progres- 
sive, January  1965.) 

It  is  Mr.  Hoover,  not  his  critics  who  has 
demonstrated  his  lack  of  ardor  for  the  cen- 
tral domestic  struggle  of  our  time.  When  he 
said  last  November  18  that  "I  have  been  one 
of  those  States  righters  all  my  life,"  he  made 
this  perfectly  clear.  Protecting  civil  rights 
Is  no  job  for  a  "States  rlghter;"  the  14th 
amendment  Is  a  Federal  proclamation  of  civil 
rights  and  it  takes  Federal  law  to  enforce 
that  amendment.  Mr.  Hoover's  States  rights 
beliefs — and  his  entanglement  with  local  law 
enforcement  officers — render  him  the  wrong 
man  for  the  crucial  Job  at  hand.  I  reiterate 
my  belief  in  the  need  for  a  special  Investiga- 
tive agency  for  civil  rights. 


Exhibit  3 

(U.S.  Department  of  Jtistlce,  Jan.  21,  1965] 

FBI  Accomplishments  in  the  Civil  Rights 

Field 

Every  civil  rights  complaint  Is  given  thor- 
ough, prompt,  and  impartial  attention.  Spe- 
cial agents  handling  these  cases  are  highly 
trained  investigators  who  have  completed 
advanced  training  courses  which  qualify 
them  to  conduct  civil  rights  Investigations. 
At  Btireau  headquarters,  a  select  staff  of  men 
with  great  experience  and  knowledge  of  this 
type  of  investigation  supervises  the  cases. 

The  duty  of  maintaining  law  and  order  In 
civil  rights  demonstrations,  preserving  the 
peace  and  protecting  life  and  property  Is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  FBI  Is  solely  an 
Investigative  agency  as  distinguished  from  a 
police  agency,  and  as  such.  Is  without  author- 
ity to  maintain  the  peace  or  furnish  pro- 
tection. It  Is  the  duty  of  the  FBI,  however, 
to  fiuTilsh  factual  data  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  so  that  a  determination  can  be  made 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  basis  for  Federal 
action  under  the  civil  rights  statutes. 

Our  work  In  the  field  of  civil  rights  Is  In- 
creasing. In  fiscal  year  1960.  the  FBI  handled 
1398  civil  rights  cases.  In  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  number  of  cases  Jumped  to  2,692  and  in 
fiscal  year  1964,  it  Increased  to  3.340. 

Although  a  substantial  number  of  arrests 
and  convictions  have  resulted  from  our  in- 
vestigations In  these  matters,  the  effective- 
ness of  our  work  in  this  field  can  never  be 
precisely  assayed  on  the  basis  of  such  sta- 
tistics. Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  our 
work  In  this  field  lies  in  the  results  of  oiur 
Intelligence  and  liaison  programs  which  can 
never  be  traced  to  direct  prosecutive  action. 
We  continuously  gather  Information  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  which  indicates  that  some 
violent  action  Is  either  being  definitely 
planned  or  that  a  situation  will  occur  which 
has  a  high  potential  for  violence.  Such  In- 
formation Is  Immediately  disseminated  to 
appropriate  autborltiea. 


The  fact  that  we  vigorously  investigate 
civil  rights  violations  undoubtedly  serves  as 
a  deterrent  to  discourage  violations  on  the 
part  of  law-enforcement  officers  and  spurs 
these  officers  to  Immediately  and  vigorously 
investigate  civil  rights  situations  that  other- 
wise might  be  ignored. 

Liaison  with  Governors  and  ranking  State 
officials  has  also  been  effective.  Also,  al- 
though we  may  not  have  Jurisdiction  In  a 
particular  case,  the  cooperative  facilities  of 
the  FBI  Laboratory  and  Identification  Divi- 
sion are  made  available. 

It  is  also  noted  that  on  July  10,  1964, 
the  Director  traveled  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  to 
open  a  new  FBI  office  in  that  city.  With  this 
office,  we  feel  we  can  more  efficiently  and 
effectively  meet  our  growing  responsibilities. 

There  follow  thumbnail  sketches  of  some 
of  the  FBI's  more  recent  specific  accomplish- 
ments in  the  civil  rights  field. 
racial  discrimination  and  intimidation  of 

VOTERS 

Under  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and 
1960,  the  Attorney  General  was  empowered  to 
Institute  civil  actions  seeking  injunctive  re- 
lief against  racial  discrimination  and  Intimi- 
dation In  voting.  We  have  conducted  In- 
vestigations under  these  acts  in  168  counties 
in  6  Southern  States.  As  a  result,  67  suits 
have  been  filed  in  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina.  As  a  result  of  suits  filed 
based  on  our  Investigations  into  discrimina- 
tion and  Intimidation  in  voting,  thousands  of 
previously  disenfranchised  Negro  citizens 
have  been  enabled  to  register  for  voting. 

ASSAULTS    m>ON    VOTER    REGISTRATION    WORKERS 
IN    MISSISSIPPI 

Rabbi  Arthur  Joseph  Lelyveld  and  two 
other  white  voter  registration  workers  were 
assaulted  by  two  white  men  in  Hattiesburg, 
Miss.,  on  June  10,  1964.  Local  authorities 
were  furnished  the  results  of  our  Investiga- 
tion which  Identified  two  local  white  men 
who  perpetrated  the  assault.  The  subjects 
were  prosecuted  on  charges  of  assault  and 
battery,  fined  $500  each  and  each  was  sen- 
tenced to  90  days  In  Jail.  The  Jail  sentences 
were  suspended  pending  good  behavior. 

Two  white  civil  lights  workers  accompanied 
by  a  young  Negro  were  assaulted  In  Jack- 
son. Miss.,  on  July  22,  1964.  FBI  Investiga- 
tion identified  a  local  klansman  as  having 
struck  one  of  the  victims  with  a  club.  Re- 
sults of  our  Investigation  were  furnished 
to  local  authorities.  The  subject  pleaded 
guilty  to  local  assault  charges  and  was  fined 
$50. 

Three  voter  registration  workers  were  In- 
timidated and  one  was  assaulted  at  Itta 
Bena,  Miss.,  on  June  25,  1964.  FBI  agents 
arrested  three  local  white  men  on  June  26, 
1964,  for  violation  of  Federal  civil  rights 
statutes.  A  Federal  grand  jury  at  Oxford, 
Miss.,  considered  this  case  on  July  17,  1964, 
but  failed  to  indict  although  the  intimida- 
tion and  the  identities  of  the  subjects  were 
clearly  established. 

civil   RIGHTS   ACT    OF    1964 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  added  tre- 
mendously to  the  work  of  the  FBI.  Approxi- 
mately 1,800  reports  and  memorandums  con- 
cerning alleged  violations  have  been  prepared 
by  FBI  agents  since  the  act  became  effective 
on  July  2,  1964. 

Based  on  extensive  FBI  Investigations,  a 
three-Judge  Federal  court  In  Atlanta,  Ga., 
found  the  act  constitutional  and  enjoined 
the  Pickrick  Restaurant  and  the  Heart  of 
Atlanta  Motel  from  racial  discrimination. 
In  another  case  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  three- 
Judge  Federal  panel  ruled  the  act  was  un- 
constitutional with  relation  to  a  particular 
restaurant  owned  by  Ollie  McClung.  The 
Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  case  and  the  Ollie 
McClung  case  were  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  On  December  14. 
1964,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Heart 


of  Atlanta  decision  and  reversed  the  Ollie 
McClung  decision.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
the  public  accommodations  portion  of  the  act 
as  being  constitutional.  Based  on  FBI  in- 
vestigations, suits  have  been  filed  against 
restaurants  and  motels  in  Florida  and  nu- 
meroxis  restaurants  In  Alabama  that  discrim- 
inate. Additional  court  actions  are  antici- 
pated in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.  A  Federal  suit  now  pending  seeks 
to  restrain  the  mayor  of  Greenwood,  Miss., 
and  other  public  officials  from  interfering 
with  the  right  of  Negroes  to  attend  a  theater 
and  from  failing  to  provide  adequate  police 
protection  In  the  operation  of  a  theater. 

On  July  i23,  1964.  three  white  men,  Willie 
Amon  Belk,  his  son,  Jimmy  Allen  Belk,  and 
Sam  Allen  Shaffer,  Jr.,  were  arrested  by  FBI 
agents  at  Greenwood,  Miss.,  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  The  arrests  followed  a  thorough,  in- 
tensive and  immediate  Investigation  con- 
cerning the  July  16,  1964,  beating  of  Silas 
McGhee,  a  Mississippi  Negro  who  had  at- 
tended a  Greenwood  theater.  The  three  men 
were  indicted  by  the  Federal  grand  Jury  at 
Oxford,  Miss.,  on  January  6,  1965.  The  case 
is  scheduled  for  trial  in  February  1965. 

ATTACKS    ON    TWO    CIVIL    RIGHTS    WORKERS 

On  October  22-23,  1964,  as  a  result  of  in- 
vestigation by  the  FBI  and  local  authorities, 
the  highway  patrol  arrested  five  white  men 
at  Natchez,  Miss.,  on  charges  of  assault  and 
battery  with  intent  to  kill  two  civil  rights 
workers  In  the  fall  of  .'^63. 

The  arrests  were  based  on  charges  that  the 
two  civil  rights  workers — one  a  white  man 
from  Arlington,  Va.,  and  the  other  a  Green- 
wood, Miss.,  Negro — were  accosted  and 
beaten  by  four  of  the  five  men  on  one  oc- 
casion and  that  shortly  thereafter  three  of 
those  arrested  fired  shots  at  the  car  In  which 
two  civil  rights  workers  were  traveling  near 
Fayette,  Miss.  Neither  worker  was  Injured. 
A  county  grand  jury  on  January  5,  1965,  re- 
turned no  Indictments  In  connection  with 
one  of  the  assaults  and  the  charges  were 
dismissed  relative  to  the  other  assault. 

SCHOOL     INTEGRATION     MATTERS 

During  August  and  September  1964,  the 
FBI  investigated  desegregation  of  public 
schools  in  18  possible  trouble  spots  in  South- 
ern States.  In  connection  with  those  in- 
vestigations, we  determined  plans  or  activi- 
ties of  Klan  and  other  hate  groups  which 
might  have  Interfered  with  desegregation  or 
resulted  In  acts  of  violence,  and  this  Infor- 
mation was  disseminated  to  local  authorities. 
As  a  result,  desegregation  was  accomplished 
peacefully. 

THREE      CIVIL      RIGHTS      WORKERS      MURDERED 

Michael  Schwerner  and  Andrew  Goodman, 
two  white  New  Yorkers,  and  James  Chaney, 
a  local  Mississippi  Negro  youth,  were  civil 
rights  workers.  They  were  last  seen  alive 
on  June  21,  1964,  after  their  release  from  the 
Neshoba  County  Jail  at  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
where  they  had  been  incarcerated  for  sev- 
eral hours  following  their  arrest  by  local  au- 
thorities earlier  that  day. 

Their  disappearance  triggered  an  all-out 
investigation.  In  addition  to  bringing  a 
large  number  of  our  own  Investigative  staff 
into  the  area,  we  coordinated  the  efforts  of 
hundreds  of  Navy  personnel  and  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  a  gigantic  search  effort. 

On  August  4,  1964,  the  bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims were  located  by  special  agents  of  the 
FBI  under  an  earthen  dam  about  6  miles 
southwest  of  Philadelphia. 

On  December  4,  1964,  21  Individiials  were 
arrested  by  FBI  agents  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  19  being  charged  with  civil  rights 
violations  under  title  18.  section  241,  United 
States  Code,  and  two  with  misprision  o^  a 
felony,  title  18,  section  4.  On  December  10. 
1964,  at  a  preliminary  hearing  at  Meridian. 
Miss.,  concerning  the  19  persons  arrested  in 
the  Philadelphia-Meridian  area,  the  U.S. 
Commissioner,  in  action  described  by  the  De- 
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partment  of  Justice  as  unprecedented,  re- 
fused to  allow  an  agent  to  testify  concerning 
the  confession  of  one  of  the  individuals  ar- 
rested. The  Commissioner  then  released 
these  19  individuals  from  bond  and  the 
Department  stated  in  view  of  the  ruling,  no 
further  evidence  would  be  disclosed  until  the 
matter  could  be  presented  to  the  next  avail- 
able Federal  grand  Jury.  The  complaint  as  it 
related  to  the  other  two  was  dismissed  on 
motion  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  favor 
of  grand  jury  action. 

On  January  15,  1965,  the  Federal  grand 
j\iry  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  Indicted  17  of  the 
men,  together  with  an  18th  Individual. 

The  investigation  regarding  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  three  murdered  civil  rights 
workers  established  other  civil  rights  viola- 
tions, and  on  October  2,  1964,  two  Indict- 
ments were  returned  by  a  special  Federal 
grand  Jury  under  which  the  FBI  arrested 
five  men,  all  present  or  former  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  In  the  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
area  on  civil  rights  chariges  of  using  unrea- 
sonable force  while  acting  under  color  of  law. 
These  Indictments  grew  out  of  charges  re- 
lating to  beatings,  and  the  like,  of  Negroes 
arrested  by  them  in  1962  and  early  1964,  and 
were  not  connected  with  the  murder  of  the 
three  civil  rights  workers.  All  are  awaiting 
further  prosecutive  action. 

MURDER  OF  LT.  COL.  LEMUEL  A.  PENN 

On  July  11,  1964,  Lt.  Col.  Lemuel  A.  Penn 
was  murdered  near  Colbert,  Ga.  FBI  in- 
vestigation resulted  In  the  arrest  of  four  sub- 
jects by  FBI  agents  on  August  6,  1964.  Com- 
plete details  of  FBI  Investigations  were  made 
available  to  the  State  for  prosecution  of  the 
subjects  on  murder  charges.  Two  of  the  sub- 
jects were  acquitted  in  local  court  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1964;  a  third  subject  has  not  been 
tried  in  local  court  but  is  still  under  in- 
dictment for  murder  and  the  local  case 
against  the  fourth  subject  has  been  dis- 
missed. 

On  October  16,  1964,  an  indictment  was 
returned  by  the  Federal  grand  Jury  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  charging  six  men  with  conspiracy  to  in- 
jure, oppress,  threaten,  and  intimidate  Negro 
citizens  in  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  rights  and  privileges  secured  to  them  by 
the  Constitution.  These  individuals  were 
Denver  Willis  Phillips,  George  Hampton 
Turner,  Herbert  Guest,  Cecil  William  Myers, 
Joseph  Howard  Sims,  and  James  S.  Lackey. 
Guest,  Lackey,  Myers,  and  Sims  were  the  four 
men  arrested  by  the  FBI  in  connection  with 
the  murder  of  Penn.  This  indictment  was 
dismissed  on  December  29,  1964,  by  the  U.S. 
district  court  at  Athen$,  Ga.  The  opinion 
of  the  court  is  being  reviewed  by  Department 
of  Justice  attorneys  to  determine  whether 
the  decision  will  be  appealed.  A  second  In- 
dictment on  October  16,  1964,  charges  Guest 
with  po!;session  of  a  shotgun  having  an  over- 
all length  of  less  than  26  inches  which  had 
not  been  registered  by  Guest  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate.  Guest 
Is  awaiting  trial. 

BOMBING    OF    HOME    OF   lONA   GODFREY 

FBI  investigation  established  that  William 
Sterling  Rosecrans,  Jr.,  a  30-year-old  Klans- 
man, had  participated  in  the  home  bombing 
of  lona  Godfrey,  a  Negro  In  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
on  February  16.  1964.  Godfrey's  6-year-old 
son  was  attending  a  white  school  under  a 
Federal  court  order.  Rosecrans  pleaded 
guilty  to  obstructing  a  court  order  and  was 
sentenced  on  April  17,  1664,  to  7  years  by  the 
U.S.  district  court.  Five  other  Klansmen, 
who  allegedly  were  Involved  in  the  bombing, 
were  arrested  by  FBI  agents,  but  one  of  these 
subjects  was  acquitted  In  U.S.  district  court 
and  the  Jury  was  unable  to  reach  a  verdict 
regarding  the  other  four.  Retrial  of  latter 
four  began  November  16,  1964,  and  resulted 
In  acquittal  of  all  four  on  November  25,  1964. 

BOMBINGS    IN    M'COMB,    MISS. 

Intensive  FBI  investigation  was  conducted 
In  connection  with  a  series  of  bombing  In 


the  McComb,  Miss.,  area  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember 1964.  Through  the  diligent  efforts 
of  the  FBI  and  the  Mississippi  Highway 
Patrol,  nine  white  men  were  tried  by  Circuit 
Court  Judge  W.  H.  Watklns  at  Magnolia, 
Miss.,  In  connection  with  charges  that  they 
were  involved  In  bombings  of  homes  and 
chvu-ches  at  McComb.  The  nine  entered  pleas 
of  guilty  and  nolo  contendere.  After  a  30- 
mlnute  lecture  Judge  Watklns  suspended 
their  sentences  and  placed  all  on  probation. 
Judge  Watklns,  who  was  appointed  by  former 
Mississippi  Gov.  Ross  R.  Barnett,  cited  the 
defendants'  youth  and  good  families  In  tak- 
ing this  action.  He  stated  also  that  in  com- 
mitting these  crimes  they  had  been  "unduly 
provoked  and  undoubtedly  ill  advised."  It 
may  be  noted  that  four  of  the  bombers  were 
aged  44,  33,  36,  and  35. 

MURDER  OP  TWO  NEGROES 

Two  Mississippi  white  men  were  arrested 
November  6,  1964,  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Henry  Hezekiah  Dee  and  Charlie 
Eddie  Moore,  two  Negroes  from  the  Mead- 
ville.  Miss.,  area.  The  lower  portions  of  the 
Negroes'  bodies  were  found  in  a  backwater 
of  the  Mississippi  River  on  July  12-13.  1964. 
The  white  men.  James  Ford  Scale,  aged  29. 
and  Charles  Marcus  Edwards,  aged  31,  were 
charged  under  warrants  issued  by  a  Mead- 
vllle  Justice  of  the  peace  with  willfully,  un- 
lawfully, feloniously  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought killing  the  two  Negroes  on  or  about 
May  2,  1964.  One  of  the  arrested  men. 
Edwards,  is  a  self-admitted  Klansman.  In 
anticipation  of  later  presentation  of  the  case 
to  a  State  grand  Jury,  the  warrants  were 
dismissed  at  the  request  of  the  local  district 
attorney  on  January  11,  1965. 

MURDER  OF  MEDGAR  EVERS 

In  connection  with  the  murder  of  Medgar 
Evers,  a  field  secretary  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  on  June  12,  1963,  Byron  de  la  Beck- 
with  is  under  State  indictment.  Local  pros- 
ecution is  based  upon  an  Investigation  which 
traced  a  rifle,  which  local  authorities  believed 
could  have  been  the  murder  weapon,  to  Beck- 
wlth.  The  FBI  traced  the  rifle's  telescopic 
sight  to  Beckwlth  and,  further.  Identlfled  a 
fingerprint  found  on  the  sight  as  Beck- 
wlth's.  He  was  tried  twice — February  7, 
1964,  and  AprU  17,  1964 — in  State  court,  but 
jury  could  not  reach  verdict  In  either  case. 
The  local  district  attorney  has  no  immediate 
plans  as  to  a  third  trial. 

RUTLEDGE  CASE 

The  combined  efforts  of  FBI  agents  and  lo- 
cal authorities  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
James  Charles  Rutledge  at  Meridian,  Miss., 
on  October  8,  1964,  on  State  charges  of 
feloniously  possessing  explosives.  Rutledge 
was  in  possession  of  a  large  quantity  of 
dynamite  and  literature  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  He  Is  awaiting 
further  prosecutive  action  on  local  charges. 

ARLINGTON,    VA.,     HIGH     SCHOOL    BOMBING 

At  Arlington,  Va.,  on  September  7,  1964,  a 
powerful  explosive  was  detonated  adjacent  to 
the  Bishop  Denis  J.  O'Connell  High  School, 
breaking  windows  and  damaging  fixtures. 
The  cooperative  investigation  of  the  FBI  and 
the  local  authorities  led  to  the  identification 
of  three  local  youths  who  were  former  stu- 
dents of  the  high  school  as  being  Involved  in 
the  bombing.  Since  the  explosive  elements  of 
the  bomb  were  determined  to  have  been  ob- 
tained locally,  there  was  no  Federal  violation 
and  the  youths  were  prosecuted  by  the  local 
authorities. 

On  October  29,  1964,  the  local  court  found 
two  of  the  youths  guilty  of  destruction  of 
property  and  of  trespass,  while  the  third  was 
found  guilty  of  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  a  minor.  Both  charges  carried 
possible  penalties  of  1  year  In  prison  and  a 
$500  fine.  On  December  9,  1964,  the  local 
court  continued  the  cases  against  all  three 
for  a  period  of  2  years  specifying  the  court 


Is  to  retain  jurisdiction  until  the  age  of  21 
is  reached  and  released  all  three  from  jail 
without  fines  or  other  sentences. 

POLICE    BRUTALITT 

On  June  20,  1964,  Indictments  were  re- 
turned by  the  Federal  grand  Jury  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  against  seven  officers  of  the 
Nashville-Davidson  County  sheriff's  office 
and  the  Rutherford  County  sheriff's  office. 
The  Indictments  charged  police  brutality  In 
violation  of  a  Federal  civil  rights  statute  and 
the  officers  are  presently  awaiting  trial  In 
U.S.  district  court,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  since  I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  education  bill  to  establish  a 
Teacher  Corps,  I  have  been  extremely 
gratified  by  the  reaction  this  proposal 
has  received  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  have  received  many  letters  sup- 
porting the  idea  from  many  parts  of 
the  country.  I  am  especially  pleased  by 
the  number  of  retired  teachers  who  have 
come  forward  to  offer  their  services  in 
such  a  capacity;  and  by  the  support  from 
prominent  educators  from  across  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  city  of  Berkeley,  Calif.;  and 
also  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Car- 
dozo  project  in  urban  teaching,  which  is 
attempting  this  sort  of  program  here  in 
Washhigton, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Atlantic  Cttt,  NJ., 

February  15.  1965. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Congratulations 
on  your  Imaginative  proposal  for  a  National 
Teacher  Corps.  This  creative  Idea  Is  a  meri- 
torious suggestion  and  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  our  educators.  I  can  assure  aU  in- 
terested that  the  need  for  such  a  movement 
Is  essential  If  we  are  to  head  off  a  life  of  chaos 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths  living 
today  in  city  ghettos  in  rural  slums.  Hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  to  form  a  staff  from 
the  type  of  person  described  in  your  pro- 
posal In  Prince  Edward  County,  I  can  testify 
to  the  success  of  such  a  project.  I  volunteer 
my  time  to  work  In  support  of  your  bill  In 
any  way  that  you  care  to  use  me.  Once  again 
congratulations  on  your  farsightedness. 
Neil  V.  Sullivan. 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

BerlXley,  Calif. 


Cardozo  Project  in  Urban  Teachino, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Congratulations 
on  the  proposed  amendment  that  you  and 
Senator  Nelson  have  introduced  to  the'edu- 
catlon  bill.  The  idea  is  not  only  a  good  one 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  students  af- 
fected, but  it  Is  also  an  excellent  way  to  most 
profitably  use  the  abilities  of  returned  Peace 
Corps  volunteers. 

All  of  us  here  give  our  heartiest  support. 
Sincerely. 

Disk  Anthony  Ballendorf, 
Resident,  Curriculum  Development. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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have  printed  in  the  Record  samples  of 
the  letters  I  have  received  from  teachers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  Interested  in  the  pro- 
gram which  plans  to  use  retired  teachers  in 
the  American  Teacher  Corps.  I  am  such  a 
retiree. 

Miss  Susie  W.  Watts. 


West  Lynn,  Mass., 

February  19. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  plan  to  organize  a  "Teach- 
er's Corps"  here  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
certainly  aid  in  upgrading  the  education  of 
our  children  in  certain  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Congratulations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dorothy  E  Hogan. 


PEBRtTAHT  19,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  I  am  a  teacher  In 
the  Lynn,  Mass.,  school  system.  I  have  read 
your  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  teacher 
corps.  I  endorse  this  program  completely  and 
have  felt  this  was  much  needed  for  some 
time. 

I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  seeing 
this  legislation  through  to  its  final  enact- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Margaret  J.  Caiaahan. 


Bayside,  NY., 
February  14, 1965. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  Interest  in  today's 
Times  your  recommendation  for  a  national 
corps  recruited  among  retired  teachers  and 
others  who  are  willing  to  take  leave  from 
their  present  posts.  I  am  among  these,  as  a 
presently  employed  teacher  in  the  New  York 
City  schools,  who  can,  if  she  so  wills,  leave 
to  engage  in  some  such  project  as  contem- 
plated by  you. 

My  qualifications  for  such  a  post  follow: 

Licenses:  New  York  City  teacher  of  ele- 
mentary education,  teacher  of  health  edu- 
cation. 

Certificates:  New  York  State  school  psy- 
chologist, guidance  counselor. 

I  am  presently  doing  additional  graduate 
work  at  New  York  University  in  the  field  of 
guidance. 

In  common  with  many  dedicated  people,  I 
feel  much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  edu- 
cation to  the  disadvantaged.  Helping  to 
bring  this  about  would  be  a  source  of  great 
personal  satisfaction  to  me. 

May  I  offer  you  my  help? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  ROSELLA  Blohm. 


Sattgtjs,  Mass., 
February  16, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  As  a  former  school 
teacher,  I  am  interested  in  the  proposed 
American  Teacher  Corps. 

When  information  is  available  to  appli- 
cants for  this  plan,  I  should  appreciate  re- 
ceiving It. 

Yours  very  tnily, 

Phyllis  G.  Smith. 


Lewistown,  Pa., 
February  12, 1965. 
Hon.  Ted  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
of  your  bill  to  utilize  the  services  of  retired 
schoolteachers  in  depressed  and  financially 
stricken  areas.  This  will  be  a  great  service 
to  our  children  and  a  consolation  to  the 
parents. 

I  left  the  teaching  profession  after  20  years, 
and  am  now  a  sales  representative  of  Wilson 
Sporting  Goods  Co.  However,  in  my  work 
I  have  dealt  primarily  with  schools  and  these 
dedicated  people.  And  I  know  how  anxious 
they  will  be  to  help. 

I  would  be  highly  honored  to  help  in  any 
capacity  possible  here  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  am  a  registered  Republican,  but  feel  this 
is  such  a  worthy  endeavor  that  both  parties 
would  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  for 
success  in  it. 

Wishing  you   the  utmost  success  in  the 
aforementioned  bill,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

D.  Fred  Graham. 


Allston,  Mass., 
February  12.1965. 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ser:  I  have  heard  on  the  radio  yes- 
terday about  your  recommendation  to  amend 
the  education  bill,  now  in  the  Senate,  in 
terms  of  creating  a  Teachers'  Corp  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  level  of  education  In 
the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas  In  the 
United  States. 

In  my  humble  opinion  you  have  come  up 
with  a  tremendous  Idea  to  help  the  less 
privileged  youth  of  this  country  to  catch  up 
with  those  youngsters  located  In  highly  de- 
veloped and  industrialized  cities  and  towns. 
I  am  not  an  American  citizen,  but  in  trib- 
ute to  yovu-  beloved  brother,  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  of  whom  I  was  a  con- 
vinced admirer,  I  offer  you  my  services  If  you 
find  it  cotild  be  of  any  help. 

For  many  years  I  taught  physical  educa- 
tion and  other  subjects  in  my  native  Cuba, 
and  for  the  last  3  years  (1961-64)  I  taught 
Spanish  in  the  Dade  County  public  schools 
(secondary  level)   In  Florida. 

Right  now  I  am  located  in  Boston  where 
I  am  doing  part-time  work  as  a  painter  for 
Maurice  Gordon  &  Sons.  I  will  be  50  years  old 
next  August,  but  I  should  like  very  much 
to  come  back  to  teaching  If  at  all  possible. 
I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
In  1946  where  I  obtained  my  B.S.  degree  in 
physical  education  and  Spanish. 
Respectfully  yours, 

FiLiBERTO  A.  Lopez. 


East  F.almouth,  Mass., 

February  13. 1965. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  read  In  yesterday's 
newspapers  with  great  Interest  your  sponsor- 
ship of  an  American  Teachers'  Corps.  I 
heartily  agree  that  the  teacher  Is  the  most 
Important  ingredient  In  the  education 
process. 

At  54  I  am  a  retired  public  school  teacher 
of  English  with  26  years  of  experience  In 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  a  much  too 
small  pension.  I  am  Interested  in  the 
Teacher  Corps,  but  not  as  a  volunteer  with- 
out pay. 

Thank  you  and  best  wishes. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Winsor  NnxsEN. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  prime  sources  of 
personnel  for  the  Teacher  Corps  is  re- 
turning Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Almost 
5,000  are  now  teaching  abroad.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Francis 
Keppel.  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my 
home  State  of  Massachusetts,  made  a 
speech  on  February  13  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Education  Writers'  Asso- 
ciation in  Atlantic  City  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  many  leading  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  employment  as  teachers  because 
of  outmoded  and  artificial  certification 
requirements  imposed  by  various  States. 
I  think  any  young  American  who  has 
taught  school  under  difficult  circum- 
stances in  underprivileged  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  should  at  least 
be  given  a  chance  to  teach  school  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  I  believe  some 
of  them  can  do  a  fine  job  in  the  Teachers 
Corps.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  portion  of  the  Commissioner's  re- 
maiiks  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  one  hand,  we  recognize  the  need  for  a 
national  commitment  to  raise  the  level  of 
educational  opportunity  in  the  neglected 
schools  of  our  city  slums  and  our  depressed 
naral  areas.  These  are  the  schools  which' 
have  suffered  most  because  they  are  espe- 
cially challenging  and  because  many  teachers 
have  declined  to  meet  this  challenge.  All 
too  often,  they  have  preferred  to  teach  in 
the  newer,  better  equipped  schools  of  sub- 
urbia before  classes  of  the  more  fortvmate 
and  privileged. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  finding  a  new 
reservoir  of  potential  teachers  who  want  to 
teach  In  precisely  those  schools  and  classes 
which  have  been  most  neglected.  Among 
these  highly  motivated  candidates  are  those 
who  have  already  taught  abroad  as  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  Now  back  home,  many  are 
looking  for  opportunities  to  teach.  They 
don't  need  to  be  recruited.  They  are  already 
willing  and  eager  to  teach.  But  have  we 
actively  sought  them  out? 

Let  me  read  to  you,  in  part,  a  letter  I 
recently  received  from  Sargent  Shriver,  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  and  now  also  Di- 
rector of  the  OCace  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity— the  principal  arm  in  our  war  against 
poverty.    This  is  what  Mr.  Shriver  says: 

"I  am  writing  to  express  my  concern  about 
the  problems  encountered  by  returning  vol- 
unteers wishing  to  teach  in  the  United 
States. 

"As  you  may  know,  approximately  half  of 
all  Peace  Corps  volunteers  abroad  are  serv- 
ing as  teachers.  In  the  next  24  months, 
more  than  4,000  volunteers  will  return  from 
teaching  assignments  In  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa. 

"While  many  Peace  Corps  returnees  are 
now  teaching  here  at  home,  others  have  re- 
ported to  me  that  they  were  unable  to  meet 
certification  requirements  set  by  the  various 
States.  As  you  know,  this  Is  not  a  new 
problem,  but  one  which  is  having  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  abilities  of  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  to  contribute  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States." 
As  an  example,  consider  the  experience  of 
one  former  Peace  Corps  teacher  who  is  cur- 
rently working  at  the  Office  of  Education. 
He  returned  last  fall  to  the  United  States 
after  completing  2  years  of  teaching  in  Ni- 
geria. He  served  overseas  with  distinction 
aa  teacher  and  principal  In  a  school  of  sev- 
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eral  hundred  Nigerian  children.  Although 
he  had  little  previous  teaching  experience  at 
home,  or  any  definite  plans  to  enter  teaching 
as  a  career,  through  his  experiences  in  Africa 
he  developed  a  taste  for  teaching — particu- 
larly teaching  in  a  difflault  and  challenging 
situation.  1 

On  his  return,  he  presented  as  qualinca- 
tions  the  fact  that  he  had  a  college  degree 
and  2  years  of  satisfactory  teaching  abroad. 
He  sought  to  get  a  Job  in  several  school  dis- 
tricts, asking  for  an  aeslgnment  to  teach 
the  economically  deprived.  He  was  advised 
that  he  lacked  the  proper  qualifications — 
courses  in  teacher  education  and  supervised 
practice  teaching.  His  overseas  experience 
would  not  apply.  On  this  basis,  our  schools 
lost  him  and  his  talent. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  be- 
come increasingly  aware  that  it  has  not  made 
the  best  use  of  our  human  resources.  This 
waste  of  talent  Is  a  principal  reason  for  our 
present  concern  with  disadvantaged  children 
and  their  education.  But  if  education  is  to 
resolve  this  problem,  cleerly  we  must  make 
maximum  use  of  the  tailents  which  are  now 
in  short  supply  and  which  we  urgently  need. 

Therefore  it  is  no  longer  defensible  to  turn 
away  potential  teachers  at  home  who  are  not 
only  highly  motivated  to  teach  the  deprived 
but  have  successfully  taught  them  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America— from  Ghana  to 
India,  from  Peru  to  the  Philippines.  If  we 
are  too  rigid  to  make  room  for  them,  to  ac- 
commodate them  Instead  of  confronting 
them  with  rigid  regulations,  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  editorials 
from  the  Boston  Herald,  Washington 
Post,  and  the  New  Republic,  concerning 
the  Teacher  Corps. 

This  idea  has  been  well  received,  we 
are  working  on  its  details  and  implemen- 
tation. I  am  confident  there  is  a  need 
and  there  is  a  widespread  support  for  the 
concept  across  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston   (Mi*s.)    Herald,  Feb.  15, 
1965] 
A  Te-^che*  Corps? 
Senators  Edward   M.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin, 
urged  formation  of  a  I  "Teacher  Corps"  the 
other  day.    Both  had  ijlightly  different  Ideas 
about  how  to  go  about  it  but  in  principle 
their  suggestiouis  are  the  same. 

Senator  Kennedy  suggested  a  corps  of  2.500 
teachers  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
tired or  from  those  willing  to  take  a  leave  of 
absence  from  their  regular  jobs.  It  would 
cost  about  $30  million,  he  said. 

Senator  Nelson  suggested  a  corps  of  6.000 
teachers  composed  Of  1.000  experienced 
teachers  and  5,000  "bright  young  people." 
It  would  cost  $40  mijllion  a  year,  he  said. 
A  Teiicher  Corps  ccjld  be  useful.  We  can 
Imagine  New  England  teachers  going  to  teach 
somewhere  in  the  South  where  a  teacher 
shortage  exists.  We  can  Imagine  teachers 
from  some  other  parts  of  the  country  (In- 
cluding the  South)  poming  to  Boston  to 
help  out  at  some  of  out  short-handed  or  over- 
crowded schools. 

For  the  children  it  would  be  a  stimulating 
experience  to  have  tisuchers  from  another 
part  of  the  country  land  the  difference  m 
many  cases  between  a  bad  education  and  a 
good  one.  For  the  teachers  It  would  be  an 
exciting  challenge. 

There  does  seem  td  be  a  multiplicity  of 
corps  in  the  country  now,  however.    We  won- 
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der  if  a  Teachers  Corps  (the  two  Senators 
want  to  add  their  plans  to  the  President's 
education  bUl),  might  not  be  duplicated 
somewhere,  or,  if  not,  whether  it  might  not 
be  better  to  put  the  project  Into  the  anti- 
poverty  program? 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  16, 

19651 

Teacher  Corps 

An  Imaginative  adaptation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  plan  has  been  proposed,  simultaneous- 
ly but  apparently  independently,  by  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  and  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  They  aim  to  recruit  and  train 
young  men  and  women  who  want  to  become 
teachers  in  poverty-impacted  schools.  Thus 
their  proposals  would  fit  logically  into  the 
President  s  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  now 
under  consideration. 

In  rough  outline,  the  plans  would  provide 
for  sending  teacher  trainees  to  universities 
cooperating  in  the  program  to  learn  teach- 
ing techniques  and  do  other  graduate  work. 
They  would  be  assigned,  as  soon  as  they  had 
sufficient  preparation,  to  a  poverty-impacted 
school  to  teach  there  as  part  of  a  team  un- 
der the  supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher. 
They  would  receive  a  beginning  teacher's 
salary,  have  their  tuition  at  the  university 
paid  by  the  United  States  and,  at  the  end  of 
2  years,  be  awarded  a  master  of  arts  degree 
in  teaching. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  young 
people  graduating  from  colleges  all  over  the 
country  would  jump  at  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  And  we  have  no  doubt, 
either,  that  their  idealism,  enthtisiasm,  and 
training  could  make  an  Invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  joint  attack  on  poverty  and  Ig- 
norance. There  are  problems  In  this  ap- 
proach, however — fitting  the  recruits  Into 
existing  school  staffs  and  reconciling  the 
methods  they  have  learned  with  those  prac- 
ticed in  the  school  being  most  conspicuous 
among  them.  But  no  doubt  these  problems 
can  be  overcome  by  the  kind  of  tact  and 
deference  to  local  authority  demonstrated  by 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  Idea  deserves  the  most 
siTnpathetlc  consideration. 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Feb.  27,  19651 
Recrutting  Teachers 

One  puzzling  omission  in  the  President's 
commendable  education  program  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  proposal  to  recruit  more  talent- 
ed teachers.  Senators  Gaylord  Nelson  and 
Edward  Kennedy  have  now  introduced  legis- 
lation which  won't  fill  this  gap  overnight  but 
could  in  time  lure  a  substantial  number  of 
able  young  people  into  teaching  those  poor 
pupils  who  need  talented  teachers  most. 
They  would  create  a  National  Teachers 
Corps  that  would  hire  able  teachers  and 
make  them  available  free  to  low-Income 
schools  which  are  having  difficulty  recruit- 
ing good  instructors. 

Senator  Kennedy  is  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  $30  million  a  year 
and  emplov  2,500  experienced  teachers — 
either  retired  or  those  willing  to  resign  pres- 
ent posts.  Senator  Neison  would  spend  S40 
million  a  year  to  recruit  not  only  1.000  ex- 
perienced teachers  but  5.000  recent  college 
graduates,  who  would  be  trained  by  the 
Corps. 

Both  schemes  would  make  manpower 
available  to  poor  schools  at  no  cost,  and 
manpower  not  now  available  to  these  schools 
at  any  price.  Senator  Nelson's  bill  is  the 
more  ambitious.  Like  the  Peace  Corps  (with 
which  it  would  be  somewhat  competitive), 
his  National  Teacher  Service  would  appeal 
to  idealisUc  young  coUege  graduates  who  are 
not  sure  what  they  want  to  do  in  the  long 


run,  but  would  be  wUllng  to  devote  2  years 
to  deprived-area  schools  If  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  spend  a  year  taking  education 
courses  and  if  there  Is  a  terminal  date  to 
their  service.  Undoubtedly  some  schools 
would  feel  that  such  raw  volunteers  wer« 
insufficiently  professional.  They  need  not 
have  them. 

Even  among  experienced  teachers,  too, 
many  would  be  interested  in  giving  a  couple 
of  years  to  underprivileged  youngsters,  know- 
ing they  could  get  out  and  do  something  else 
after  their  term  was  over.  Moreover,  the 
prospect  of  being  on  the  Federal  rather  than 
the  local  payroll  should  be  reassuring  to  the 
more  venttiresome,  as  it  would  protect  them 
in  some  measure  from  conventional  local 
pressures.  And  if  the  Teacher  Service 
chooses  its  recruits  wisely,  plenty  of  employ- 
ers would  be  eager  to  hire  its  alumni,  just 
as  they  are  now  eager  for  Peace  Corps  alumni. 


INCREASE  OF  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN   DEVELOPMENT   BANK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
an  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  39  is  pending. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, , if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
proceed  with  the  discussion  of  amend- 
ment No.  39,  which  is  at  the  desk.  The 
amendment  reads: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  of  line  10. 

On  page  2,  after  line  10,  add  the  following: 

"(c)  The  voting  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
disapproving  any  loan  from  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Bank  for  any  proj- 
ect, enterprise,  or  activity  In  any  country 
if  the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
government  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  countrv,  on  or  after  January  1,  1962, 
has  taken  any  action  referred  to  in  pera^rapii 
(A).  (B>,  or  (C)  of  subsection  (e)(1)  of 
section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  has  failed  within  a  reasonable 
time'  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge 
its  obligations  or»provide  relief  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  subsection." 

Mr.  President,  not  much  needs  to  be 
said;  the  amendment  speaks  for  itself. 
The  amendment  seeks  only  to  write  into 
the  bill  tlie  Hickenlooper  amendment  to 
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the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  an  amend- 
ment which  protects  the  American  tax- 
payer against  the  seizure,  without  ade- 
quate compensation,  of  property  belong- 
ing to  American  nationals  and  American 
investors  abroad. 

We  have  debated  the  so-called  expro- 
priation poUcies  of  some  of  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors,  as  well  as  of  other 
nations.  The  bill  is  limited  to  Latin 
America.  However,  we  have  discussed 
the  problem  of  expropriation  many 
times. 

For  whatever  it  may  be  considered  to 
be  worth,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  American  Republics  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment.  All  the  predictions 
that  were  made  in  regard  to  its  advan- 
tages, if  it  were  adopted,  haveaplready 
proved  correct.  ^ 

The  Hickenlooper  amendment  has  had 
a  salutary  effect  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Some  of  our  neighbors  in  South 
America  fought  long  and  hard  before  de- 
ciding to  rim  counter  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  Since  its  adoption,  in  every 
instance  there  have  been  prolonged  nego- 
tiations flowing  from  attempts  to  expro- 
priate and  seize  American  property 
abroad.  We  still  have  somewhat  of  a 
problem  in  Peru  and  Argentina,  but 
negotiations  in  those  countries  are 
underway.  We  have  a  little  problem  in 
Chile,  but  negotiations  there  also  are 
underway.  In  my  judgment,  they  would 
not  be  underway  if  it  were  not  for  the 
HickenlooF>er  amendment. 

But  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  this  bill.  It  ought  to  apply. 
My  amendment  merely  provides  that  the 
U.S.  voting  members  of  the  Bank — and 
we  have  a  veto,  with  42  percent  of  the 
voting  power — must  make  perfectly  clear 
that  our  funds  may  not  be  spent  in  any 
country,  under  the  bill,  if  these  con- 
ditions prevail — and  I  shall  read  them 
again: 

(c)  The  voting  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  disap- 
proving any  loan  from  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Bank  for  any  project,  en- 
terprise, or  activity  in  any  country  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  or  any  government 
agency  or  subdivision  within  such  country, 
on  or  after  January  1,  1962,  has  taken  any 
action  referred  to  In  paragraph  (A),  (B),  or 
iC)  of  subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  has 
failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  discharge  Its  obligations  or 
provide  relief  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  such  subsection. 

The  great  advantage  of  my  amendment 
is  that  it  is  bound,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, to  cause  the  Latin  American  offi- 
cials concerned  to  sit  down  with  us  and 
try  to  negotiate  fair  compensation  for  a 
telephone  company,  electric  power  com- 
pany, or  any  other  American-owned  in- 
stallation in  their  country. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  included.  I  know 
of  no  reasonable  objection  to  it.  I  sub- 
mit the  amendment  and  rest  my  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  apply  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  the  provision  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  prohibiting  assistance  to 
any  country  which  has  expropriated 
American  property  without  compensa- 
tion. 

It  is  an  attempt  unilaterally  to  im- 
pose the  policies  of  the  United  States  on 
an  international  organization. 

The  value  of  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  has 
been  as  a  deterrent  to  expropriation  and 
as  an  incentive  to  fair  and  equitable  com- 
pensation in  the  few  cases  when  expro- 
priation has  occurred.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  has 
led  to  the  settlement  of  some  cases  of 
expropriation,  or  threatened  expropria- 
tion, which  would  not  have  been  settled 
if  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  had  not 
been  a  part  of  the  law.  The  sanctions  of 
the  amendment — that  is,  the  cutting  off 
of  U.S.  aid — have  not  had  to  be  invoked 
in  Latin  America.  If  they  ever  do  have 
to  be  invoked,  it  will  mean  that  the 
amendment  has  failed  of  its  original 
purpose. 

But,  whereas  the  amendment  has  had 
a  good  effect  as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  domes- 
tic law  and  as  a  part  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  likely  to  have 
the  opposite  effect  if  we  attempt  to  im- 
pose it  on  others.  Such  an  attempt 
would  be  a  needless  irritant  in  our  rela- 
tions with  other  members  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bank.  It  would  provide  the 
basis  for  anti-American  propaganda  in 
many  parts  of  the  hemisphere,  and  will 
needlessly  embarrass  our  friends  in  a 
good  many  governments  which  run  the 
domestic  political  risk  of  being  pro- 
American. 

Furthermore.  Secretary  Dillon  testi- 
fied— page  73,  hearings — that  the  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  would  be 
in  a  position  to  insure  that  the  Bank's 
policy  would  be  parallel  to  that  of  the 
United  States  if  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  ever  had  to  be  invoked.  The 
Fund  for  Special  Operations,  he  said, 
could  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  get 
around  the  intent  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  statement  already  contained 
in  the  transcript  of  the  hearings,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  date  of 
February  25,  1965: 

The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  February  25,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Fitlbright:    In    connection 
with  the  current  debate  on  S.  805.  a  bill  to 
expand  the  resources  of  the  Ptmd  for  Special 


Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  I  understand  that  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  desire  assurances  that  the 
actions  of  U.S.  representatives  In  the  Bank 
would  be  consistent  with  actions  taken  by 
the  President  under  section  620(e)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  (the  so-called  Hick- 
enlooper amendment) . 

As  you  are  aware,  a  two-thirds  majority 
Is  required  In  voting  in  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  on  loans  and  all  other  matters. 
The  United  States,  having  42  percent  of  the 
vote,  has  an  absolute  veto  over  any  use  of 
the  Fund.  I  have  previously  Indicated  In 
testimony  before  committees  of  the  Congress 
that.  If  It  ever  became  necessary  for  the 
President  to  Invoke  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  our  bilateral  assistance 
to  a  member  country  of  the  Bank,  It  would 
be  not  only  possible  but  entirely  proper  for 
a  parallel  posture  to  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations. 

I  can  on  this  occasion  give  you  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  firm  reassurance 
that  the  U.S.  representative  In  the  Bank 
would  vote  against  any  new  loan  proposal 
In  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  for  a 
country  during  such  period  as  U.S.  bilateral 
assistance  to  such  country  is  suspended  un- 
der action  taken  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  discussed  this  problem  with  the 
representative  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  the  author 
of  the  amendment  when  it  was  first 
agreed  to  deny  any  discretion  to  the 
President  in  the  handling  of  foreign  aid 
with  regard  to  terminating  assistance  to 
a  country  that  confiscated  American  in- 
vestments, or  that  nationalized  them, 
until  adequate  compensation  had  been 
made. 

Subsequently,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper],  improved  upon  the 
language  by  a  series  of  amendments  de- 
signed to  apply  to  the  refinements  of 
this  problem. 

It  has  become  known  as  the  Hicken- 
looper amendment,  and  I  salute  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  for  his  contribution  in 
this  field.  But,  in  this  particular  case, 
our  problem  is  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  seek  to  make  19  other  countries  agree 
to  our  position. 

As  the  Senator  well  pointed  out,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proposes  that 
we  use  our  power  to  veto  any  loan  to  a 
country  in  the  event  that  country  is  In 
violation  of  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment. 

I  sought  to  reach  what  I  thought  was 
a  fair  compromise  of  the  two  positions. 
I  have  this  language,  which  I  shall  read. 
I  hope  that  Senators  who  favor  the 
amendment  will  accept  this  language  as 
a  fair  compromise.    The  language  reads: 

Provided,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress, 
that  during  any  period  when  pursuant  to 
action  by  the  President  foreign  assistance  to 
any  member  country  of  the  Bank  Is  sus- 
pended under  the  authority  of  section  620(e) 


of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as  amended, 
the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  shall 
exercise  the  voting  power  of  the  United  States 
to  deny  any  loans  by  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  to  such  country. 


It  seems  to  me  that  would  achieve  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  had  in  mind  and 
would  respect  completely  the  sovereignty 
of  those  countries  without  imposing  our 
will  and  forcing  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries to  agree  to  something  that  they 
might  not  be  willing  to  accept. 

I  hope  this  language  may  be  agreed 
to,  so  we  could  solve  the  problem  in  a 
way  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and 
at  the  same  time  put  the  Senate  on  rec- 
ord as  opposed  to  making  loans  to  coun- 
tries that  nationalize  our  investments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Provided  this  is 
a  direction  to  our  representative,  I  think 
the  language  is  acceptable.  To  use  this 
provision  as  a  part  of  an  international 
agreement  with  19  other  covmtries 
would  be  an  insult  to  their  national 
sovereignty  and  dignity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  do  not 
need  to  do  that.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  have  our  representative  do  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     If  that  is  the  way 
it  is  interpreted,  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 
It  is  entirely  consistent  with  what  the 
Secretary  has  said   will  be  the   policy 
with     respect    to     our     representative. 
What  I  would  have  to  object  to — and  I 
am  not  sure  it  is  objectionable  on  that 
account — is  saying,  "this  is  a  part  of 
our  contribution,  and  you  must  concur 
and  you  are  bound  by  it."    What  we  say 
to  our  own  people  is  a  different  matter. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    This  pro- 
posal seeks  to  bind  only  our  representa- 
tive in  directing  him — he  has  enough 
votes  to  veto  any  loan — when  he  finds 
that  any  countiT  has  nationalized  our 
investments,  forcing  the  United  States 
to  invoke  section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.    It  would  not  infringe 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  other  countries. 
While  the  administration  is  not  en- 
thusiastic about  this  proposal,  it  is  will- 
ing to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  administra- 
tion can  live  with  it,  I  can.  I  do  not  like 
the  insinuation  by  the  Congress  that  we 
have  no  confidence  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  did  not 
like  it  when  a  Republican  was  in  the 
White  House,  nor  do  I  like  it  now.  What 
we  are  saying  is  that  we  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  1 1 

The  Hickenlooper  amendment  has 
been  in  effect  for  2  years.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  case  in  which  it  has  not  been 
abided  by.  Expropriations  have  been 
threatened  in  some  countries.  The 
Hickenlooper  amendment  does  not  pro- 
vide that  no  country  may  expropriate 
property.  We  have  that  right  in  this 
country  when  the  national  interest  de- 
mands it.  The  key  point  is  that  the 
country  doing  it  must  make  reasonable 
payment.  The  issue  has  not  come  to 
a  head.  There  is  a  case  pending,  I  un- 
derstand. We  invoiced  the  provision  in 
the  case  of  Ceylon.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  warrant  mistrust  of  our  execu- 


tive branch  in  the  application  of  a  pro- 
vision like  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 
I  do  not  like  anything  which  says  we 
carmot  trust  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  the  executive  branch,  but  if  the 
administration  says  it  will  accept  it,  it 
is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  pro- 
vision would  achieve  the  result  sought  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  the  event  some 
one  in  the  Department  should  fail  to 
carry  out  the  conviction  of  the  Congress. 
It  provides  that  our  representative  will 
veto  loans  to  a  country  in  the  event 
American  investments  are  confiscated  by 
that  coimtry.  It  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Secretary's  commitment,  plus 
the  sense  of  Congress.  We,  of  course, 
retain  the  authority  to  compel  and  in- 
struct our  representative  to  act  in  such 
a  way  as  Congress  wants  him  to  act  in 
the  event  that  he  fails  to  keep  the  com- 
mitment and  fails  to  respect  the  sense  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  too 
bad  that  we  have  to  direct  these  officials 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.  If  it  is 
all  right  with  the  administration,  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  amendment.  If  it 
were  not  all  right  with  the  administra- 
tion, I  would  feel  compelled  to  oppose  it 
and  bring  it  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  its  being  a  part  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  offer 
it  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  understood 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  willing  to 
take  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator     from     Louisiana     offer     the 
amendment? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  offer  it. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  4 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  proposes  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  follows : 

Provided.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress, 
that  during  any  period  when  pursuant  to 
action  by  the  President  foreign  assistance  to 
any  member  country  of  the  Bank  Is  sus- 
pended under  the  authority  of  section  620(e) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as  amended, 
the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  shall 
exercise  the  voting  power  of  the  United  States 
to  deny  any  loans  by  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  to  such  country. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  and  also  to  an- 
swer the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bUl. 

It  is  a  fatuous  argument  that  we  have 
heard  from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  say,  good  naturedly,  that  he  has  met 
himself  coming  back  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  his  argument,  for  these 
reasons : 

Today,  he  argued  first  that  the  United 
States  should  not  impose  unilateral  poli- 
cies on  a  multilateral  agency.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  read  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Dillon  saying  the  administration 


would  impose  those  policies  so  there  was 
no  need  for  Congress  to  do  it. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
defended  the  multilateral  approach  to 
the  handling  of  foreign  aid  and  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  position  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  taken  during 
the  past  several  years  in  opposition  to  our 
abdicating  one  congressional  check  after 
another. 

Today  we  hear  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas tell  us  that  we  should  not  exercise 
this  check  because  we  would  offend  19 
other  nations  that  are  p>arties  to  the 
International  Bank. 

Yesterday  he  said  we  have  42  percent 
of  the  control,  which  means  a  veto.  I 
said,  because  of  the  human  relations  that 
develop  in  an  institution  such  as  this, 
that  is  not  going  to  be  a  very  effective 
check  unless  direction  is  given  to  our 
members  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

This  morning  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas does  not  want  that  direction  exer- 
cised. He  does  not  want  the  Senate  to 
give  that  direction.  He  says  it  is  too  bad 
we  cannot  trust  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  we  cannot  trust  the  peo- 
ple downtown  who  serve  on  these  direc- 
torates. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
trust.  It  is  a  question  of  writing  in  the 
law,  procedures  that  will  protect  the 
American  taxpayers  against  abuse,  al- 
though, let  me  say  to  my  friend  from 
Arkansas,  we  cannot  talk  about  our  being 
a  government  by  law  without  at  the  same 
time  remembering  that  it  is  adminis- 
tered by  human  beings,  with  all  their 
frailties:  and  I  want  checks  against  hu- 
man frailties.  In  a  very  large  sense,  that 
is  what  this  system  of  checks  really 
means. 

This  checking  procedure  was  written 
into  our  system  of  government  to  protect 
the  American  people  from  the  human 
frailties  of  mere  men  who  occupy  gov- 
enimental  posts  at  the  various  levels  for 
the  administration  of  government. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  is  not 
going  to  be  here  permanently.  There 
are  rumors  that  he  may  be  here  quite 
temporarily;  but,  the  fact  is,  he  is  not 
a  permanent  fixture.  No  one  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  American  interests  in 
connection  with  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  has  any  permanency; 
but  whoever  is  given  the  responsibility 
for  administering  American  interests  on 
that  Bank  should  be  bound  by  legal  pro- 
cedures. That  is  the  only  guarantee  that 
a  check  will  be  exercised. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Long  amend- 
ment that  guarantees  such  a  check, 
either.  It  is  wide  open  for  the  exercise 
of  discretion  on  the  part  of  American 
administrators. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRlGHT]  spjqke  about  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  42-percent  voting  power 
on  the  Board  which  gives  us  the  power 
of  veto,  because  it  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  approve  a  loan. 

That  sissumes  that  the  veto  will  be 
exercised  upon  the  judgment  of  some- 
one.   In  my  opinion,  certain  of  those 
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judgments  should  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress. I  wish  the  voting  representatives 
of  the  United  States  on  that  Board  to 
know  that  they  must  vote  against  the 
expenditure  of  American  taxpayers' 
funds  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bank 
in  any  country  in  which  there  has  been 
expropriation  of  American  investments 
prohibited  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment.  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

The  only  comment  I  heard  from  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  that  it  might 
offend  someone  in  Latin  America  because 
we  are  giving  directions  to  American  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Bank  board. 

They  are  our  representatives.  We  not 
only  have  the  right,  but  in  this  instance 
we  have  a  clear  duty  to  say  to  them,  "You 
are  voting  representatives  on  the  Bank. 
If  American  property  has  been  expro- 
priated you  shall  not  vote  a  loan  of  80 
percent  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money."  This  is  the  minimum  amount, 
according  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
even  yesterday. 

The  figure  used  most  in  debate  yester- 
day was  that  Latin  American  countries 
will  contribute  only  16  percent  of  the 
funds  used  in  connection  with  loans. 
Let  me  engage  in  understatement  by  say- 
ing that  that  is  80  percent  of  American 
money,  or  84  percent — take  it  either  way. 
At  this  hour,  the  Senate  has  a  clear 
duty  to  protect  the  interests  of  American 
taxpayers  by  preventing  the  transfer  of 
so  much  congressional  authority  to  an 
international  body  when  it  comes  to  de- 
termining how  American  taxpayers' 
money  will  be  spent. 

We  have  a  duty  to  apply  to  this  form  of 
foreign  assistance  the  same  check  that 
we  have  now  on  the  general  foreign  aid 
bill;  namely,  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment. 

A  few  moments  ago,  I  stated  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  not  on  the 
floor  when  I  argued  in  support  of  my 
amendment.  It  was  perfectly  all  right 
for  me  to  be  absent  from  the  Chamber 
although  he  was  disturbed  yesterday 
when  I  was  ofif  the  floor ;  but  when  he  was 
off  the  floor  today,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  has  already 
paid  huge  dividends  in  its  effectiveness. 
The  Hickenlooper  amendment  has  al- 
ready had  salutary  effects  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  Latin  American  countries 
know  that  we  mean  business.  They 
know  that  we  are  not  going  to  sit  by 
and  let  them  steal  American  property, 
American  investments,  and  American 
taxpayers'  interests.  They  know  that  if 
they  steal — which  is  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  kind  of  expropriation  in 
which  they  are  inclined  to  engage — 
and  we  have  this  kind  of  check,  we  can 
cut  them  off  so  far  as  access  to  our 
pocketbooks  is  concerned. 

I  am  interested  in  the  argument  put 
forward  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  chaii"man  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  others,  that  if  we 
do  it.  Latin  America  will  not  like  it. 

Of  course  they  will  not  like  it.  They 
will  not  like  it  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of    the    Inter-American     Development 


Bank  if  we  bind — as  we  have  the  legal 
right  and  authority  and  duty  to  do — 
our  American  representatives  on  that 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  next  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  that  Secretary  Dillon 
would  not  like  it  and  that  ovu-  own  repre- 
sentatives would  not  like  it.  They 
should  resign  their  jobs,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Congress. 
If  they  find  it  so  offensive,  they  can 
submit  their  resignations  from  the  Board. 
It  will  be  no  loss.  But.  it  will  be  a  great 
loss,  and  a  loss  of  precious  value  to  the 
American  people,  if  in  the  Senate,  at  this 
hour,  we  say  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank:  "Of  course,  you  can  use  your 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  we  go 
through  with  a  loan  in  a  country  that 
has  just  got  through  stealing  a  power- 
plant,  a  telephone  utility,  a  factory,  or 
other  property  belonging  to  American 
investors.  Keep  right  on  making  them 
loans,  hoping  that  maybe  if  we  make 
them  the  loans,  they  will  be  inclined  to 
be  more  favorable  toward  us  in- working 
out  some  kind  of  negotiated  settlement." 

However,  our  experience  has  been  all 
on  the  other  side.  So  long  as  they  be- 
lieve that  we  are  a  bunch  of  easy  people 
to  get  money  away  from  and  will  play 
the  part  of  "suckers,"  we  are  going  to 
be  "taken."  But,  in  my  judgment,  we 
can  greatly  strengthen  our  friends  in 
Latin  America.  The  Hickenlooper 
amendment  is  not  a  negative  amend- 
ment so  far  as  improving  conditions  in 
Latin  America  is  concerned. 

The  Hickenlooper  amendment 
strengthens  our  friends  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  have  many  friends  in  Latin 
America  who  abhor  as  much  as  we  do  the 
policy  of  expropriation  and  confiscation 
that  certain  political  leaders  and  po- 
litical machines  are  able  to  accomplish 
from  time  to  time  when  they  get  into 
power. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  word  in 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that,  in  my  judgment,  justifies 
transferring  this  precious  checking  power 
of  Congress  over  the  expenditure  of 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  to  a  Board 
of  Directors  a  majority  of  whom  are 
representatives  from  Latin  American 
countries;  but  to  the  American  repre- 
sentatives, on  paper,  is  reserved  the  42 
percent  voting  right,  which  means  a  veto 
over  loans  If  they  wish  to  exercise  it. 

Let  me  close  by  commenting  on  the 
human  factors  involved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mi-.  LAUSCHE.  Who  has  this  veto 
power? 

Mr.  MORSE.   The  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  it  have  a 
veto  power? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  has  it  by  reason  of 
the  requirement  for  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank  there  must  be  a  two-thirds  vote  to 


approve  a  loan  from  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations.  We  have  42  percent  of  the 
vote  reserved,  in  return  for  the  80-  to 
84-percent  contribution  of  funds,  so  that, 
in  effect,  gives  us,  on  paper,  a  power  of 
veto.     But,  it  is  only  on  paper. 

Regarding  the  human  factors  which 
develop  in  international  bodies,  an  in- 
teresting camaraderie  develops — an  inti- 
mate, personal  relationship.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  develop  the  attitude  of  a 
club,  a  fraternity,  or  an  association.  If 
we  believe  that  the  American  representa- 
tives are  going  to  sit  there,  hardboiled, 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  unless  we  give  them  a  congres- 
sional mandate  and  directive,  we  could 
not  be  more  wrong. 

What  we  have  today  is  a  chance 
to  adopt  a  checking  procedure,  a  guar- 
antee to  the  American  taxpayers  that  as 
a  matter  of  right  they  are  protected,  in 
that  the  members  of  the  American  di- 
rectorate cannot  vote  for  a  loan  to  a 
counti"y  in  which  there  has  been  expro- 
priation until  there  has  been  a  settle- 
ment of  the  expropriation  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  last  answer  to  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  is  this:  It  is  a 
fatuous  argument  to  say  that  we  should 
not  do  it  because  we  might  offend  the 
other  members  of  the  Bank.  My  quick 
answer  is:  Whose  money  is  it?  It  is  our 
money.  As  legislators,  we  have  the  duty 
to  protect  the  owners  of  that  money. 
The  owners  of  that  money  are  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

Therefore,  I  completely  reject  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Demo- 
cratic whip,  gives  the  American  people 
none  of  the  guaranteed  protection  that 
I  am  insisting  upon  in  my  amendment 
they  be  given.  They  are  entitled  to  no 
less.  Therefore  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
turn  down  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  which  has  been  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute.   It  reads: 

Provided,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  our  delegate  shall  vote  for  discontinu- 
ance of  aid  to  any  country  that  has  expro- 
priated property  of  a  United  States  citizen 
without  within  a  reasonable  time  compen- 
sating him  for  such  expropriation. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  this  is  no  direc- 
tion or  mandatory  authority,  but  merely 
expresses  a  consensus  of  Congress,  with 
the  pious  hope  that  our  delegate  will 
caiTy  into  effect  this  humble  request? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  a  runaround.  It 
is  meaningless.  We  shall  be  faced  v/ith 
an  accomplished  fact.  If  they  go  ahead 
and  vote  the  loan,  what  can  Congress  do? 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  has 
plagued  us  in  Congress.  Time  and  time 
again  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment  confronts   us   with   accomplished 


facts.  After  something  has  been  accom- 
plished, we  are  supposed  to  do  something 
about  it.  Of  course  we  know  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress  will  do  nothing  about 
it  Congress  ought  to  do  something 
about  it  after  the  fact,  but  it  does  not  do 
anything  about  it.  That  is  a  very  sad 
situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  Di- 
rector, who  is  representing  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment on  this  consortium,  if  I  may  call 
it  such,  of  20  States  is  the  agent  of  the 
U  S  Congress  and  the  Government,  and 
that  as  an  agent  we  can  prescribe  his 
power  and  direct  him  what  to  do? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course.  This  is  very 
distasteful  to  the  bureaucrats  downtown. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  agents  of  Congress. 
They  want  to  get  out  from  under  being 
agents  whenever  they  can,  and  gain 
finality  of  power.  They  do  not  want  to 
be  responsible  to  anyone  or  to  be  given 
directions  by  anyone.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  giving  people  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  in  the  Pentagon  and  in 
the  AID  administration  for  far  too  long. 
We  have  been  giving  them  too  much  fi- 
nality of  power.  My  proposal  places  a 
mandatory  check  on  them  and  keeps 
them  the  agents  of  Congress. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.      I  yield. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  liouisiana? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  merely  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  whether  the 
interpretation  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  with  which  t  agree,  is  correct. 
This  deals  with  the  Senator's  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiiana.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  the  Morse  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  shall  be  in  violation  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agrement,  because  the 
American  representative  is  supposed  to 
listen  to  and  consult  with  the  American 
Advisory  Council  before  he  exercises  his 
powers  in  any  way. 

When  the  so-called  Hickenlooper 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  it  provided 
that  there  should  be  no  flexibility,  no  dis- 
cretion for  this  Government  in  cutting 
off  aid  in  the  event  ft  country  took  over 
an  American  investment  and  did  not 
make  appropriate  compensation  within  6 
months. 

When  the  proposal  was  first  agreed  to, 
it  was  the  Long  amendment.    I  appre- 
ciate all  of  the  kind  things  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said  about  my  amend- 
ment.   That  same  amendment  is  in  the 
Sugar  Act.    It  provides  that  we  cannot 
buy  sugar  at  a  premium  price  from  a 
country  if  it  confiscates  our  investment 
in  that  country.    It  was  responsible  for 
its  adoption.    I  insisted  that  the  direc- 
tion be  mandatory,  with  no  discretion. 
In  this  particular  case,  we  all  wish  to 
achieve  the  same  objective,  but  we  should 
seek  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  De- 
partment can  live  uith  it.    If  we  start 
by  saying  that  our  Director  must  vote  in 
a  certain  way,  Mexico,  for  example,  will 
feel  encouraged  to  say  how  their  Director 


shall  vote.  The  same  thing  would  apply 
to  other  countries.  They,  too,  instruct 
their  delegate  by  legislation  how  he 
should  vote. 

We  must  remember  that  it  is  no  longer 
our  money  when  we  put  it  in  the  Bank. 
It  is  no  longer  American  money  when  it 
is  in  the  Bank.  It  belongs  to  the  Bank. 
In  my  proposal  I  seek  to  achieve  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  trying  to 
achieve.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
has  tried  to  achieve.  We  are  trying  to 
do  it  in  such  a  way  that  our  people  can 
live  with  it. 

We  would  say  how  our  man  should 
do  business.  Then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  write  a  letter  and  say, 
"That  is  the  way  our  man  will  vote." 

If  we  adopted  the  Morse  amendment, 
first,  we  shall  be  in  technical  violation  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement;  second, 
having  done  it,  we  shall  set  a  precedent 
for  the  other  19  countries  to  say  how 
their  Directors  must  vote. 

If  we  do  it  in  a  flexible  manner,  we 
express  the  sense  of  Congress,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  he  will  fire  his  man  if  his 
Director  acts  otherwise. 

To  do  otherwise  would  raise  diflBculties 
and  set  up  a  procedure  that  the  admin- 
istrators say  they  cannot  live  with. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  not  the 
Senator's  amendment  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose or  principle  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  2 
years  ago? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I 
worked  it  out  yesterday,  and  I  tried  to 
find  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  say  to 
him,  "I  think  we  can  achieve  what  you 
want  to  do  if  we  do  it  this  way.  We  will 
get  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasvu-y  saying  that  it  will  be  done  this 

way." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Any  Senator 
who  voted  for  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment should  vote  for  the  pending 
amendment  or  the  Morse  amendment. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  substi- 
tute i  am  offering  is  one  with  which  the 
Department  can  live.  They  are  anxious 
to  cooperate  with  us.  If  we  do  it  the 
way  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to 
do  it,  we  shall  be  in  violation  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  amendment,  and  we 
shall  be  offering  an  opportunity  to  other 
countries  to  tell  their  Directors  how  they 
must  vote;  and  the  first  thing  we  know 
the  Bank  will  not  be  able  to  operate  as  a 
bank.  ,     ^^ 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.    I    thank    the 

Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
strue what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  said,  in  answer  to  my  question,  to 
mean  that  he  agrees  with  the  interpre- 
tation the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  have  made  of  his  sub- 
stitute amendment;  that  is,  that  it  Is  not 
a  directive  or  a  mandatory  amendment, 
but  merely  is  expressive  of  the  judgment 
of  Congress  as  to  what   our   delegate 


ought  to  do  with  respect  to  the  Hicken- 
looper amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    We  do  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  but 
there  is  more  than  that  in  the  amend- 
ment. We  would  also  have  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  saying, 
"This  is  how  we  are  going  to  handle  it. 
We  propose  to  do  it  this  way." 

The  Department  says  it  cannot  live 
with  it  the  way  it  is  written  in  the  Morse 
amendment.  I  did  what  I  could  to  press 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  come  forth  with  something  that  it 
could  live  with,  to  meet  this  problem. 
In  my  judgment  this  amendment  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  result.  After  all.  it 
is  not  so  much  what  we  do,  as  the  way 
we  do  it  that  will  bring  the  best  results. 
The  Department  thinks  it  can  live  with 
my  amendment  and  it  will  achieve  the 
effect  that  everyone  intends. 

Originally  the  proposal  to  cut  off  aid 
to  countries  that  confiscate  American  in- 
vestments was  not  a  mandatory  require- 
ment and  it  failed  to  work.  It  became 
my  amendment  later,  and  it  also  went 
into  the  Sugar  Act.  We  have  not  had 
to  invoke  its  provisions  once  since  it  has 
been  in  the  law.  We  do  not  believe  we 
shall  have  to  invoke  it.  However,  if  we 
must  invoke  the  amendment  we  propose 
to  use  our  voting  power  in  this  way. 

If  we  write  into  the  law  how  our  Di- 
rector shall  vote,  then  all  the  other  coim- 
tries  can  be  expected  to  write  into  their 
laws  how  their  Directors  shall  vote. 
They  would  resent  our  doing  it.  They 
would  feel  that  we  were  insulting  them, 
that  we  were  pushing  them  around.  The 
result  would  be  that  we  could  not  operate 
effectively,  as  the  Bank  should  operate. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  moment  on  the  argument 
that  was  made  yesterday  and  today,  that 
we  have  no  right  to  tell  our  Director  with 
certainty  and  definiteness  what  he  shall 
do,  because  we  might  offend  the  19  na- 
tions which  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
$750  million  worth  of  our  money. 

They  are  asking  us  to  subscribe  $750 
million  in  hard,  cold  dollars  to  a  new 
special  fund  of  $900  million.  The  other 
19  nations  are  to  put  up  $150  million,  not 
in  dollars,  but  in  pesos  and  cruzeiros  and 
other  South  American  soft  currency.  I 
cannot  understand  what  moral  offense 
we  would  commit,  what  transgression  of 
decency  we  would  perpetrate,  should  we 
say  to  those  people,  "We  shall  allow  you 
to  have  $750  million,  but  we  want  it  un- 
derstood that  any  nation  which  confis- 
cates the  property  of  an  American  citi- 
zen without  compensating  him  in  due 
time  for  the  reasonable  value  of  that 
property  shall  forfeit  his  rights  to  any 
further  participation  in  the  funds." 

What  is  wrong  with  that  type  of  dec- 
laration? What  right  have  the  bene- 
ficiary nations  to  complain?  We  would 
put  up  $750  million  at  a  time  when  there 
is  practically  a  crisis  in  our  Nation's  bal- 
ance-of -payments  situation.  We  are  the 
ones  who  are  bleeding  our  already  weak- 
ened monetary  structure.  It  is  our  elixir 
that  is  going  out. 
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Yet  we  hear  dally  repeated  the  argu- 
ment, "Take  no  course,  even  though  it  is 
right,  that  might  give  other  nations  the 
opportunity  to  say  'You  are  doing  us 
wrong.' " 

What  wrong?  It  is  our  money.  They 
are  asking  for  it.  We  are  in  trouble  with 
our  gold.  While  we  are  in  trouble,  we 
are  saying,  "Yes;  we  will  give  you  the 
$750  million.  We  will  match  it  with  your 
$150  million  in  cruzeiros,  pesos,  or  other 
types  of  soft  currency." 

I  cannot  see  it.  I  am  basically  of  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  grave  errors  in 
our  foreign  policy  has  been  the  ignomin- 
ious submission  to  threats  made  by  for- 
eign recipients  of  our  bounty  when  they 
say  to  us,  "Unless  you  give  the  money 
to  us  on  our  conditions,  we  will  go  to  Red 
Russia." 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  other 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  well  recall  the  visits  of  dele- 
gations from  African  countries,  espe- 
cially, who  were  provided  lunch  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Some 
member  of  the  committee  would  say, 
"Now,  if  we  provide  you  ui'ith  this  aid, 
what  will  you  do  in  return  for  us?" 

The  uniform  answer  was.  "You  have 
no  right  to  ask  what  we  will  do  for  you 
if  you  give  us  or  lend  us  American 
doUars." 

I  say  it  is  a  travesty.  It  is  a  bold  and 
easily  distinguishable  example  of  what 
we  might  call  taking  advantage  of  the 
beneficence  of  a  country  that  desires  to 
help,  and  asks  only  that  it  not  be  ex- 
ploited by  those  whom  it  helps. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
has  been  brought  into  the  debate  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  is  com- 
pletely, totally,  and  100  percent  wrong  in 
his  contention  that  if  the  Senate  should 
adopt  my  amendment,  we  would  violate 
the  Bretton  Woods  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  independent 
bill  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  the  complete  authority,  irre- 
spective of  Bretton  Woods  or  any  other 
treaty,  to  decide  congressional  policy  as 
to  how  American  taxpayers'  money  shall 
be  spent.  When  we  say  that  if  we  donate 
to  the  Inter-American  Bank  80  to  84  per- 
cent of  the  money,  and  retain  a  veto 
power  on  the  Board  of  Directors  in  re- 
gard to  the  expenditure  of  that  money, 
we  have  the  congressional  authority 
and  right,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  clear 
duty  to  say  to  our  governor  on  that  Board 
of  Directors,  "You  shall  not  vote  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  a  loan  going 
into  any  Latin  American  country  that 
stands  in  violation  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment." 

That  happens  to  be  a  legislative 
sovereign  right  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  still,  I  hope — and  thank 
God  it  is  so. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  seeks  to  drag  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  a  red  herring  the  Bretton 
Woods  Treaty  and  tries  to  make  people 
think  that  we  cannot  protect  our  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  against  the  expropriation 
of  American  property  in  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can country  without  violating  the  Bretton 
Woods  Treaty,  he  could  not  be  more 
wrong  than  he  is  in  that  contention. 


I  hope  the  Senate  will  turn  down  the 
substitute,  which  in  my  opinion  Is  mean- 
ingless. It  would  have  no  binding  effect 
whatever.  It  would  not  protect  us  against 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  whoever  rep- 
resents the  United  States  on  that  Board 
of  Directors.  We  have  come  to  the  point, 
I  think — and  it  ought  to  be  obvious  to 
Senators — where  we  must  check  our 
executive  branch  officers  who  are  repre- 
senting us  in  various  international  bodies. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
who  first  started  offering  amendments  to 
deny  to  Government  the  right  to  make 
any  loan  to  a  country  that  was  confiscat- 
ing American  investments. 

It  was  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  who  found  ways  of  im- 
proving upon  that  proposal,  in  order  to 
make  it  a  more  effective  amendment  than 
the  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  initially  offered. 

I  have  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  I 
had  something  to  do  with  helping  the 
Senator   from   Iowa   to   draft   effective 
language.    Every  one  of  the  19  countries 
involved  here  benefits  from  our  aid  pro- 
gram.    Since  we  adopted  that  amend- 
ment, we  have  inserted  in  the  Sugar  Act 
a  similar  provision.    The  Senator  from 
Louisiana    was    responsible    for    that. 
Since  we  adopted  that  amendment,  we 
have  not  had  to  invoke  it  a  single  time. 
For  example,  the  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  which  was  fac- 
ing nationalization  of  its  property   in 
Brazil,  received  such  a  good  settlement 
that  it  was  almost  embarrassed  and  had 
not  asked  for  more  money.    The  provi- 
sion has  been  effective  and  has  worked. 
I  seek  to  achieve  exactly  the  same  pur- 
pose.   Representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Treasury  Department 
have  said  that  if  they  must  invoke  that 
provision  of  section  620  of  the  AID  Act, 
they  will  also  instruct  the  American  Di- 
rector not  to  vote  for  a  loan  to  the  coun- 
try involved.    If  we  insert  in  the  bill  a 
sense-of -Congress  statement  to  support 
that  provision,  that  is  the  kind  of  provi- 
sion with  which  they  can  live. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said 
that  his  proposal  would  not  violate  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement.  We  know 
how  it  is  with  lawyers.  Every  time  a 
litigant  goes  to  court  he  observes  one 
lawyer  on  one  side  and  another  lawyer 
on  the  other  side  of  an  issue.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  once  said  he 
is  convinced  that  all  lawyers  must  be 
wrong  half  the  time,  because  every  time 
a  case  is  tried  in  court  there  is  one  law- 
yer on  one  side  and  another  lawyer  on 
the  other  side.  The  court  cannot  decide 
for  both  lawyers;  so  the  majority  leader 
is  convinced  that  lawyers  must  be  wrong 
50  percent  of  the  time.  Lawyers  in  the 
State  Department  have  told  me  that  the 
Morse  proposal  would  violate  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  Agreement.  Two-thirds  of 
the  membership  of  this  body  are  lawyers. 
I  submit  that  we  have  an  agreement  that 
before  our  representative  will  take  a  pol- 
icy position,  he  will  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  American  Advisory  Coimcil. 
Theoretically,  that  Council  should  be 
free  to  advise,  and  our  representatives 


should  consider  whatever  advice  they  re- 
ceive. If  we  write  a  directive  into  the 
law,  the  Council  will  no  longer  have  the 
privilege  of  advising  what  the  represent- 
atives ought  to  do,  because  we  will  have 
said  that  it  cannot  do  so. 

We  have  the  power  to  take  such  ac- 
tion. I  concede  that.  But  we  would  be 
breaking  our  word  to  some  extent  at 
least.  We  have  the  power  to  write  into 
law  something  that  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  our  agreement.  If  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
it  will  be  the  law;  I  understand  that;  but 
it  will  violate  our  agreement.  The  State 
Department  has  said  it  will  violate  our 
agreements  with  these  19  countries. 

The  same  effect  can  be  achieved  by 
adopting  my  amendment,  which  is  in 
keeping  with  what  the  Department  feels 
it  can  live  with. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  are  absent  on  official 
business  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Brit- 
ish-American Interparliamentary  Group. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]    is   absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 


nays  48,  as  1 

oUows: 

[No.  271 

ag] 

YEAS— ?4 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Javlts 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Mai^nusor 

Symington 

Gore 

Miner 

Tydings 

Harris 

Monroney 

Hartke 

Moss 

NAYS- -48 

Aiken 

Hart 

Morton 

Allott 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Jordan, N 

o. 

Murphy 

Bass 

Jordan, Idaho 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Kennedy, 

Mass 

.  Proxmlre 

Bible 

Kennedy. 

N.Y. 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Dodd 

McClellan 

i- 

Smith 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Talrcadge 

Ellender 

McGovera 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Fannin 

McNamatta 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOT]  l^O— 18 

Bayh 

Dirksen 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Russell 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

I 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Morse's  amendment,  was  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  more  than  2  minutes  to  out- 
line my  pending  amendment. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  apply  the 
Hickenlooper  procedure  to  the  bill.  It 
would  simply  provide  that  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative on  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  this  Fund,  in  which  institution  we 
have  42  percent  of  the  voting  control 
and  contribute  80  to  84  percent  of  all 
the  funds,  shall  vote  against  any  loan  to 
any  country  in  violajtion  of  the  Hicken- 
looper amendment. 

In  other  words,  if  a  country  has  ex- 
propriated American  property  and  is  not 
proceeding  with  negotiations  for  an 
equitable  settlement,  we  shall  vote 
against  the  loan  until  there  is  a  settle- 
ment of  such  expropriation. 

Yesterday  I  arguea  my  main  thesis, 
that  we  have  a  duty  to  exercise  this  kind 
of  congressional  check  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  American  taxpayers*  money.  I 
do  not  accept  at  all  the  argument  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  that  procedure  might  of- 
fend some  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank^ 


I  want  to  tell  what  it  would  do.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  it  is  my  honest  belief 
that  it  would  comply  with  the  desire  of 
our  friends  in  the  very  countries  where 
the  expropriations  take  place  from  time 
to  time.  There  is  great  opposition  to  the 
expropriations  in  those  countries. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  build  up  re- 
sponsible governments  in  those  coun- 
tries, we  shall  give  our  friends  the  as- 
sistance of  applying  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  to  the  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  opposed  to  operations  in  tliis 
field. 

We  created  the  International  Bank, 
and  the  effect  of  this  proposal  is  not  very 
great  substantively.  There  have  not  been 
many  cases  for  the  application  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent 
me  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  follow   the  application  of 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment  when  and 
if  it  should  be  applied  to  any  country.   In 
Its  effect,  this  is  not  of  very  great  sub- 
stance, but  it  is  another  instance  of  our 
demonstrating    to   the   small   countries 
that  "We  have  42  percent.    We  can  veto 
it.    You  had  better  be  careful  what  you 
say  and  do  in  regard  to  us."    Its  primary 
fault  is  that  it  is  bad  manners  and  will 
not   help   in  our   relations   with   Latin 
America.    It  would  not  save  us  a  dime. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].    The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
(when  his  name  was  called) .  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metclaf],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  are  absent  on  official 
business  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Brit- 
ish-American Interparliamentary  Group. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen] is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[No.  28  Leg.] 


YEAS— 60 


Allott 

Harris 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Bennett 

HiU 

Bible 

Hruska 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Church 

Lausche 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Douglas 

McGovem 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Ellender 

Miller 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Pong 

Morse 

Gruenlng 

Morton 

NAYS— 22 

Aiken 

Holland 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Bass 

Javlts 

Case 

Kennedy.  N.Y 

Fulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Gore 

McGee 

Hart 

McNamara 

Hayden 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

Bayh 

Dlrksen 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Brewster 

Johnston 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Ma 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Pastore 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  Del. 

Your.g,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Neuberger 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Yarborough 


Nelson 
Pearson 
Prouty 
.  Russell 
Smathers 
WUllams,  N.J. 


So  Mr.  Morses  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEAD,  COPPER,  AND  ZINC 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  three  urgent  measures  regard- 
ing disposals  from  the  national  stock- 
pile now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Two  of  these  bills  were  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February 
23.  The  first  of  these  would  authorize 
the  sale,  without  regard  to  the  6-month 
waiting  period  prescribed,  of  200,000 
short  tons  of  zinc  to  be  disposed  of  pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act.  The  other 
measure  would  provide  for  the  release  of 
200,000  short  tons  of  lead. 

In  the  case  of  each  bill,  150,000  tons 
would  be  available  for  sale  to  industry, 
such  sales  limited  to  domestic  consump- 
tion only.  Fifty  thousand  tons  of  each 
metal  will  be  allocated  for  direct  use  by 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bills  were 
amended  to  make  the  disposals  appUca- 
ble  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  as  well 
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as  the  national  stockpile  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  materials  in  the  various  storage 
locations  to  be  included  in  the  disposal 
plans. 

In  the  case  of  zinc,  the  consimaption 
of  slab  zinc  in  the  United  States  for  a 
number  of  months  has  been  at  a  rate 
substantially  higher  than  production 
plus  imports.  Mr.  President,  you  will 
remember  that  the  Congress  last  year 
authorized  the  release  of  75,000  tons 
from  the  stockpile.  This  material  has 
already  been  absorbed  by  industry.  I 
am  told  that  stocks  in  producers'  hands 
are  at  a  minimum  and  that  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  are  extremely  low. 
The  same  situation  applies  to  lead. 
The  Congress  authorized  the  release  of 
50.000  tons  of  lead  last  year  but  this  re- 
lease fell  short  of  satisfying  industry  de- 
ficiencies. The  demand  for  lead,  do- 
mestically and  internationally,  continues 
to  be  great,  and  it  is  apparent  that  a 
further  release  of  stockpile  lead  is  lu-- 
gently  required  at  this  time. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate,  myself 
included,  have  introduced  and  discussed 
legislation  to  authorize  disposal  of 
100,000  short  tons  of  copper.  The  high 
demand  for  copper  within  and  outside 
the  United  States  has  caused  the  copper 
supply  situation  in  this  country  to  be- 
come increasingly  more  critical.  I  am 
told  that  current  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
U.S.  producers  are  only  58,410  tons,  com- 
pared to  139,272  tons  at  the  end  of  1960. 
Cun-ent  fabricator  stocks  are  at  a  rock 
bottom  level.  Many  consumers  are  un- 
able to  obtain  needed  copper  with 
resultant  disruption  in  production  sched- 
ules, layoffs,  and  limitation  of  industrial 
activity. 

Because  of  the  critical  situation  in  the 
supply  of  these  metals,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, will  consider  these  measures  next 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  ,  the  majority  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  good  news, 
not  only  for  the  lead  and  zinc  industry, 
but  also  for  the  copper  industry. 

When  I  speak  of  copper,  I  refer  to  the 
primary  producers  as  well  as  the  fabri- 
cators in  this  country. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  specific  as- 
surance given  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  charged  with  the 
problem  of  stockpile  disposition,  that 
he  will  hold  hearings  next  week.  I  shall 
be  prepared,  along  with  other  Senators, 
to  testify  before  the  committee  at  that 
time  as  tc  the  state  in  which  the  non- 
ferrous  mine  industry  finds  itself  be- 
cause of  the  differences  between  supply 
and  demand  at  the  present  time. 

I  express  my  deep  and  personal  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  , 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
will  hold  the  hearings. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  majority  leader,  and 
thank  him  for  his  assistance  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  its  present  state. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  announced  that  he  would  hold 
hearings  on  S.  296,  a  bill  to  release  100,- 
000  tons  of  copper. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  making  the  announcement 
and  for  holding  the  hearings.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  my  hope  that  everything 
possible  will  be  done  administratively  to 
release  additional  tonnage  of  copper  to 
relieve  the  shortage  of  copper. 


INCREASE  OP  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  144 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  44  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
beginning  with  line  6,  strike  out  through 
line  10  on  page  2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  to  propose 
and  vote  In  favor  of  a  resolution  to  increase 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions by  $480,000,000.  Upon  the  adoption  of 
such  resolution,  the  United  States  Governor 
is  authorized  to  agree,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Bank,  as  the  United  States 
share  of  such  Increase,  the  sum  of  $200,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscpl  years  1965  and  1966. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1965 
and  1966  for  the  United  States  share  in  the 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Bank,  the  sum  of 
$200,000,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  if  approved,  would  reduce 
the  proposed  increased  capitalization  of 
the  special  fund  from  a  level  of  $900  mil- 
lion to  $480  million.  Our  contribution, 
instead  of  continuing  for  3  years,  would 
continue  for  2  years.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  the  Senate  is  considering,  our 
contribution  would  be  $250  million  for 
3  years. 

Under  my  amendment,  our  assignment 
would  be  $200  million  for  2  years,  re- 
quiring the  Bank  to  come  before  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  the  second  year  to 
ask  for  additional  funds,  if  it  should  so 
desire. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  promised  to 
5'ield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  at  this  time. 

FOREIGN    AID     REQUESTS    ARE    NOT    "DAREBONES" 
BUT    TWICE    ADMINISTRATION'S    AID    PROPOSAL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
45 — a  bill  to  authorize  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 


ment Bank — continues  a  trend,  all  too 
evident,  to  diminish  the  rightful  au- 
thority and  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  fiscal  affairs  relating 
to  U.S.  foreign  activities. 

When  on  January  15,  1965,  President 
Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress  his  mes- 
sage on  foreign  aid  he  characterized  his 
request  for  funds  as  "the  smallest  in  the 
history  of  the  foreign  aid  program."  His 
request  was  for  $3,380  million  which  was. 
he  said,  "$136  million  less  than  requested 
last  year,  and  will  impose  the  smallest 
assistance  burden  on  the  American  peo- 
ple since  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall 
plan  in  1948." 

This  budget  request  was  loudly  hailed 
in  the  press  as  a  bareboned  budget,  and 
the  press  editorialized  on  the  basis  that 
this  was  the  lowest  request  for  foreign 
aid  funds  in  years. 

Overlooked  by  the  press  or  ignored  by 
it,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  many  facets.  It  has 
many  spigots  through  which  U.S.  dollars 
flow  abroad  for  varied  types  of  assistance 
to  foreign  nations.  And  it  is  desirable 
that  as  we  in  the  Congress  are  requested 
to  vote  these  huge  sums,  the  truth  be 
made  known. 

Yesterday,  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
pointed  out  that  the  President's  foreign 
aid  requests  for  fiscal  year  1966,  far  from 
being  the  "bareboned"  $3.3  billion,  as 
one  would  be  led  to  believe  from  the  Pres- 
ident's foreign  aid  message,  the  recom- 
mended new  obligational  authority  for 
foreign  aid  for  that  fiscal  year  would,  in 
fact,  total  $6.2  billion.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  recommended  obligational 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1966  would  ex- 
ceed estimated  expenditures  for  foreign 
aid  in  the  1965  fiscal  year  by  over  $280 
million. 

In  his  foreign  aid  message,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  he  was  requesting  "no 
additional  authorizations  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress."  Yet  the  request  be- 
for  the  Senate  today  is  for  an  additional 
$750  million — $250  million  per  year  for  3 
years — for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  his  foreign  aid  message,  the  Pres- 
ident noted  with  pride  that  his  request 
was  $136  million  less  than  requested  last 
year.  The  request  for  this  additional 
$250  million  per  year  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  is  almost 
double  the  amount  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent claimed  he  had  reduced  his  last 
year's  foreign  aid  request.  But  it  all 
comes  out  of  the  same  source — from  the 
American  taxpayers. 

But  this  shift  from  one  pocket  to  an- 
other has  far  more  significance  than  a 
mere  exercise  in  semantics. 

It  represents  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
shortcut  the  legislative  progress  in  the 
foreign  aid  field  and  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  international  bodies  the  administra- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

What  is  being  attempted  through  this 
device  is  to  set  up  a  source  of  funds  for 
foreign  aid  outside  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, not  subject  to  its  control  and  di- 
rection. If  those  proposing  this  method 
of  operation  succeed,  they  would  have 
circumvented  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriating powers  of  the  Congress. 
This  cannot  and  should  not  be  permitted. 


» 


The  Constitution  clearly  states  in  Arti- 
cle I:  II 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
viry,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditiires  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

Through  devices  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  those  pro- 
posing them  seek  to  have  the  Congress 
appropriate  lump  sums  to  such  banks 
in  blank  check  fashion  to  be  used  as 
determined  by  a  board  of  directors. 

If  the  sums  loaned  are  repaid,  they 
would  be  subject  to  relending  without 
any  further  action  or  scrutiny  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
or  by  the  Congress  it$elf . 

If  not  repaid,  we  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate further  lump  sums,  again  with 
blank  checks. 

There  is  and  should  be  but  one  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  And,  in  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  "no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law."  Such  a  provision  would  have  been 
unnecessary  if  it  had  been  the  wish  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
Congress  could  abdicate  its  function  of 
passing  appropriation  bills  by  giving  the 
executive  a  blank  check. 

This  is  tantamount  to  having  the  Pres- 
ident send  to  the  Congress  a  budget  mes- 
sage asking  for  the  appropriation  of 
$97.7  billion  to  be  spent  as  the  President 
saw  fit  in  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  the  President  has  not  sought  to 
do  and  if  he  did  I  am  certain  that  the 
Congress  would  not,  and  constitutionally 
could  not,  accede  to  that  request. 

Instead  he  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
budget  request  set  out  in  detail  in  1,263 
large  printed  pages. 

But  in  this  request  for  $750  million  to 
replenish  the  coffers  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  no  such  detailed 
budget  has  been  sent  to  the  Congress. 
We  are  being  asked  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation in  blank. 

We  are  being  told  that  the  multi- 
lateral loaning  device  represented  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
psychologically  beneficial  to  the  morale 
of  our  Latin  American  friends — that  it 
gives  them  a  sense  of  participation — of 
sharing — of  self-help.  It  relieves  the 
Latin  American  coimtries  of  coming  to 
a  U.S.  bank  to  secure  a  loan.  Rather,  it 
is  claimed,  their  pride  is  salved  by  com- 
ing to  a  bank  in  which  they  are  par- 
ticipating members. 

Of  the  19  participating  members  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  only 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Uru- 
guay, and  Venezuela  have  not  borrowed 
back  more  than  they  have  paid  into  the 
Bank.  How  does  this  state  of  affairs 
give  the  other  13  countries  a  sense  of 
participating — of  sharing — of  self-help? 
This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  ill 
behooves  those  who  are  now  resisting  any 
attempt  by  the  Congress  to  control  and 
to  give  direction  to  the  program  to  say 
that  any  such  attempt  would  be  deeply 
resented  since  this  1$  an  international  or- 
ganization and  its  direction  and  control 
lie  in  the  hands  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 
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I  have  been  and  still  am  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But 
I  am  a  supporter  of  a  program  of  aid  to 
Latin  America  which  will  remain  under 
the  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  see  nothing  in  the  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  that  should 
make  us  ashamed  of  our  aid  to  Latin 
America.  Why  are  we  so  bent  on  trying 
to  hide  the  fact  from  the  people  of  Latin 
America  that  it  is  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars 
that  are  being  sent  there  to  help  them 
help  themselves.  If  we  try  to  do  it,  we 
deceive  only  ourselves.  We  should  be 
proud  of  the  fact — and  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  should  be  proud  of  the  fact — 
that  the  American  taxpayer  is  willing  to 
share  what  he  has  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  status  of  his  friends 
in  Latin  America. 

I  have  resisted  and  I  shall  continue  to 
resist  each  and  every  effort  to  diminish 
or  cut  off  the  control  of  the  Congress 
over  foreign  aid  expenditures  or  to  keep 
from  the  American  people  the  true  ex- 
tent of  our  foreign  aid  program.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  know  that  the  so- 
called  barebones  foreign  aid  program  is 
being  expanded  to  approximately  twice 
the  size  that  official  pronouncements 
made  it  appear  to  be.  Fairness  to  the 
American  people,  to  the  American  tax- 
payers, requires  that  such  deception  shall 
not  remain  unrevealed  for  what  it  ac- 
tually is.  The  Congress  may  wish  to  vote 
a  foreign  aid  program  approaching  $7 
billion  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  but  it 
should  clearly  imderstand  that  it  is 
higher  than  last  year,  and  virtually 
double  in  amount  to  what  was  apparent- 
ly claimed  by  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government.  I,  for  one,  think  it  is 
much  too  high,  considering  our  balance- 
of -payments  crisis  and  from  my  own  ob- 
servations of  how  our  foreign  aid  funds 
have  been  and  are  being  expended. 

Therefore,  the  Lausche  amendment  is 
a  distinct  step  in  improving  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka for  his  contribution.  The  figures  to 
which  he  referred  as  having  been  placed 
in  the  Record  by  me,  showing  the  aggre- 
gate expenditures  of  our  country  in  the 
form  of  aid,  were  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They 
are  not  my  concoction.  I  asked  the  staff 
of  the  committee  to  obtain  the  figures 
for  me.     They  were  submitted  to  me,  and 

1  have  placed  them  in  the  Record,  as  has 
been  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  They  appear  at  page  3512  of  the 
Record  of  February  24. 

Mr.  President,  probably  I  shall  repeat 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  but  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  that  I  cover  the  subject 
again. 

Under  existing  law  we  have  subscribed 
to  the  trust  fund  $150  million  a  year,  with 
an  authorization  for  a  2-year  period. 

The  proposal  contained  in  the  pending 
bill,  HR.  45,  contemplates  increasing 
that  amount  from  $150  million  a  year  for 

2  years  to  the  sum  of  $750  miUion  for  a 
period  of  3  years. 

My  amendment  would  strike  a  balance 
between  $150  million  and  $250  milhon, 
making  the  contribution  $200  million  a 
year  for  a  period  of  2  years.    In  that  2- 


year  period  we  would  provide  $100  mil- 
lion more  than  we  have  in  the  past.  I 
feel  that  the  2-year  period  ought  to  ap- 
ply. If  more  money  is  to  be  requested, 
the  operators  of  this  fund  ought  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  2 
years.  We  do  not  know  what  our  sit- 
uation will  be  in  2  years.  Even  if  we 
did,  I  believe  it  would  be  healthy  for 
them  to  return  and  give  an  accounting 
to  justify  the  amounts  which  they  might 
request. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  all  the  remarks 
I  wish  to  make  at  this  time.  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  seek  to  help  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  obtain  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  amendment  when  the  Senate  has 
concluded  debate  on  the  issue,  if  the 
Senator  is  agreeable  to  that  procedure. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  agreeable. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  respond  first  to  the  able  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  proposed 
reduction,  both  in  amount  and  in  term, 
constitutes  a  renunciation  of  a  commit- 
ment to  the  inter-American  community 
which  was  the  product  of  deliberate  dis- 
cussions at  the  Board  of  Governors  meet- 
ing in  Panama  in  April  of  1964,  at  which 
the  U.S.  Governor  introduced  the  pro- 
posal. 

In  other  words,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  what  our  Nation  proposed. 

This  proposal  had  been  preceded  by 
months  of  discussions  within  the  U.S. 
Government  and  between  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  Similarly,  the  Panama 
resolution  was  followed  by  serious  delib- 
erations within  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  Bank  leading  to  the  introduction  of 
the  proposed  authorization  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1964  and  again  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  session  of  the  Congress. 
Both  the  full  amount  of  $250  million  and 
the  term  of  3  years  constitute  an  essential 
element  of  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  the  original  amount  and  term  con- 
stitute the  minimum  required  for  effi- 
cient and  effective  planning  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The  ini- 
tial proposal  Is  an  integral  part  also  of 
the  projected  support  from  external 
financial  agencies  contemplated  by  the 
Inter -American  Committee  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  in  its  evaluation  of 
the  resources  available  for  Implementing 
the  development  plans  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  during  the  coming 
3  years. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  are  present  in  the  Chamber,  I 
should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  briefly  to  state  that 
our  Nation  has  an  international  agree- 
ment with  19  other  countries  that  pro- 
vides that  we  shall  put  up  $750  million 
to  increase  the  assets  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America,  and  that  those 
19  countries  will  put  up  a  total  of  $150 
million.  Somewhat  disparaging  remarks 
have  been  made  about  those  countries 
putting  up  only  $150  million  while  we 
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would  put  up  $750  million.  To  those 
countries  which  are  relatively  poor  com- 
pared to  us,  $150  million  is  a  great  deal 
of  money.  That  is  $150  million  more 
than  those  countries  have  put  up  for  this 
type  of  program  in  the  past.  I  think  we 
should  encourage  such  action  on  their 
part. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  much  better  idea 
to  make  loans  to  countries.  We  ought  to 
try  to  make  hard  loans  if  we  can  and 
if  they  will  do  the  job;  if  hard  loans  will 
not  do  the  job,  we  should  make  the  best 
type  of  loan  that  we  can.  It  might  have 
to  be  a  loan  in  the  local  currency  of  the 
country  involved,  but  the  money  would 
be  returned  and  could  be  loaned  out  once 
again.  Even  that  type  of  loan  is  far 
superior  to  our  making  grants. 

Eighteen  of  the  coimtries  have  now 
ratified  the  agreement  and  put  up  their 
share  of  the  money.  What  kind  of 
welcher  would  Uncle  Sam  look  like  after 
he  promotes  an  agreement  that  he  has 
proposed,  and  has  urged  the  other  coun- 
tries to  do  their  part,  and  then  after 
those  coimtries  have  ratified  the  agree- 
ment and  put  up  their  money.  Uncle 
Sam  puts  up  only  half  of  what  he  has 
agreed  to  be  put  up? 

It  would  not  look  well  for  this  country. 
Furthermore,  we  have  commitments  that 
all  the  money  that  we  would  put  up  would 
be  spent  in  the  United  States  in  dollars. 
The  proposal  would  not  cause  additional 
gold  problems. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  result  in  a  violation  of  our 
agreement.  The  United  States  would  be 
placed  in  the  worst  possible  light  in  the 
eyes  of  the  19  friendly  countries  south 
of  our  borders  who  are  also  parties  to  the 
agreement.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
briefly  to  answer  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. We  have  entered  into  no  bind- 
ing agreement  with  any  Latin  Ameri- 
can country  or  groups  of  Latin  American 
countries.  To  the  contrary,  every  Latin 
American  country  knows  that  when 
American  negotiators  sit  down  with 
them,  those  negotiators  cannot  bind  our 
country.  Unfortunately,  many  of  our 
negotiators  have  forgotten  it.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  wrong  down  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Grovemment.  They 
like  always  to  present  us  with  an  ac- 
complished fact,  a  deal  entered  into,  and, 
too  frequently,  they  do  not  make  suf- 
ficiently clear  as  negotiators  for  our  Re- 
public that  their  offers  are  on  a  tentative 
basis,  and  that  they  must  bring  back  the 
suggestions  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  approval.  Their  suggestion  is 
here  today. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  representative 
govenmient  coming  to  work  on  this  pro- 
posal of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  with  American  representa- 
tives from  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on 
his  proposal  to  cut  back  on  the  amount, 
as  proposed  in  his  amendment,  because, 
as  he  has  brought  out,  the  President  him- 
self in  his  foreign  aid  proposal  is  in- 
creasing the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram by  $70  million. 


Mr.  President,  $480  million  is  enough  to 
start  this  program.  Let  us  see  how  it 
works.  Let  us  see  how  far  they  will  go 
in  working  out  good  projects  for  loans 
that  will  really  increase  their  earning 
capacity  in  their  country,  increase  their 
wealth,  increase  the  income  of  their  peo- 
ple as  a  result  of  the  wealth,  and  increase 
the  productive  projects  that  will  flow 
from  such  loans.  Four  hundred  and 
eighty  million  dollai's  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  be  our  share  in  this  year,  when 
we  have  all  the  problems  related  to  bal- 
ance of  payments  about  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  spoken. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  lest 
there  be  some  misunderstanding,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  my  amendment  would 
provide  an  increase  of  $50  million  a  year 
over  what  the  Bank  is  getting  now,  but 
instead  of  running  for  3  years,  the  pro- 
gram would  run  for  only  2  years.  At  the 
end  of  2  years,  representatives  6f  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  could 
return  and  make  their  case,  and  the  sub- 
ject will  again  be  treated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  point  out  that  if  the  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to.  we  would  have  to 
renegotiate  the  whole  agreement.  The 
United  States  has  gone  to  the  other 
countries  involved  and  has  proposed  an 
increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the 
Bank  to  help  flnance  development  in 
those  countries  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  After  we  have  pro- 
posed the  plan  and  18  of  the  other  na- 
tions have  ratifled  it,  for  us  to  go  back 
and  say,  "We  cannot  do  what  we  pro- 
posed to  do"  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  to  renegotiate  and  start  all  over 
again.  That  kind  of  action  would  make 
our  Nation  look  small  and  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  uphold  the 
President  when  he  undertakes  to  speak 
for  the  country.  We  should  uphold  his 
hand  where  we  can.  That  is  very  much 
the  principle  involved.  Our  Nation  has 
made  commitments.  The  President  was 
speaking  for  the  Nation.  He  had  a  right 
to  speak  for  the  Nation,  for  he  was 
speaking  in  relation  to  our  foreign  pwlicy. 
He  stated  what  the  United  States  pro- 
posed to  do.  In  his  foreign  aid  message 
sent  to  the  Congress  he  told  us  what  he 
proposed.  He  now  asks  us  to  uphold  his 
hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  least  we  can  do.  The  United  States 
was  expected  to  ratify  the  agreement  by 
December  of  last  year.  Yet  we  are  still 
discussing  the  subject  and  trying  to  act 
in  good  faith  to  support  our  conmiit- 
ment. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  agreed  to.  If  it  were  adopted, 
we  would  be  compelled  to  go  back  and 
ask  all  the  other  nations  involved  to  re- 
negotiate after  most  of  them  had  ratifled 
the  agreement  and  had  done  all  they 
had  agreed  to  do.  The  time  has  now 
come  for  us  to  act,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
support  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
support  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  rather  than  to  place  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Government  in  the 
very  hiunillating  position  of  going  back 


and  asking  for  renegotiation  of  an  agree- 
ment that  we  proposed  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  minute.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  presented  my  case.  What 
he  has  said  to  the  Senate,  in  effect,  is 
that  when  we  send  out  negotiators — 
State  Department.  White  House.  Penta- 
gon, or  any  other  negotiators — we  give 
them  the  power  of  finality.  We  should 
not.  As  a  Congress,  we  have  no  right 
to  give  them  the  power  of  finality.  They 
do  not  have  it.  They  will  tell  us  so.  If 
we  call  them  before  us  and  ask  them, 
"Did  you  tell  the  representatives  of 
those  nations,  when  you  were  negotiat- 
ing, that  you  could  not  bind  your 
Government?  Did  you  tell  them  that 
Congress  might  change  the  agreements? 
Did  you  explain  to  them  that  under  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  and  limi- 
tations of  our  Government,  they  have  no 
authority  to  go  beyond  what  Congress 
directs?"    They  will  say  that  they  did. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  what  the  trend 
Is.  It  is  that,  more  and  more.  Congress 
is  permitting  the  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  in 
connection  with  international  negotia- 
tions, to  act  with  finality.  As  we  do 
that,  we  are  abdicating  our  checking 
power.  We  are  abdicating  our  duty  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  pro- 
posed agreements.  I  emphasize  the 
word  "proposed."  We  have  a  duty  to 
pass  upon  proposed  agreements. 

This  proposal  ought  to  be  modified. 
It  ought  to  be  modified  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LAtrscHK].  It  is  important,  also,  for 
other  nations  to  understand  the  way 
our  system  of  representative  government 
works.  We  do  not  have  a  government 
of  Presidential  supremacy,  of  State  De- 
partment supremacy,  or  of  Pentagon 
supremacy.  Ours  is  a  government  of 
three  coordinate,  coequal  branches.  We 
have  a  duty  today  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: Should  this  agreement  be  modified 
on  its  merits?  In  my  judgment,  it 
clearly  is  in  need  of  modification.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand,  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  are  against  the  whole  bill.  So 
even  if  we  agree  to  the  amendment,  they 
will  still  seek  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  for  the  bill  with  this  modifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  know  that,  because  I  had  the 
impression  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
planned  to  oppose  the  whole  bill  in  any 
event. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  really  made  it  a 
good  bill,  I  would  vote  for  it;  but  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  doing  every- 
thing he  can  to  keep  it  a  "lousy"  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  imder- 
stand,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
against  the  bill.  He  has  been  seeking  to 
defeat  the  whole  bill.  My  impression  is 
that  even  if  the  amendment  were  agreed 
to,  even  though  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lattsche]  said  he  would  vote  for 


the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  would  not. 

Mr.  President,  this  tonendment  would 
defeat  the  bill.    If  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  the  Government  would  be  re- 
quired to  renegotiate  agreements  with 
19  countries.    Only  1  of  the  19  has  failed 
to  ratify  the  agreement.    That  leaves 
the  United  States  and  one  other  country 
to  ratify.    If  we  do  not  do  what  we  have 
agreed  to  do,  we  shall  have  to  return  to 
the  19  countries.    They  will  then  ask. 
"Why  should  we  agree  if  the  great  United 
States  is  going  to  back  down  on  its  com- 
mitment?"   We   might  as   well   forget 
about  the  bill,  because  it  would  no  longer 
be  a  bill  in  support  of  an  international 
agreement;  it  would  be  a  bill  in  sup- 
port of  something  that  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  really  believe  that  those  coun- 
tries would  refuse  $480  million? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    It  would  be 
necessary  to  negotiate  new  agreements. 
Mr.  MORSE.    It  would  take  them  only 
about  30  minutes  to  agree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  is  the  Senator's  opinion. 
He  is  entitled  to  have  it.  I  respect  him 
for  it.  I  do  not  share  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  it  will  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  While  I  reduce  oixr 
amount  of  subscription,  I  also  reduce 
the  amount  of  subscription  on  the  part 
of  the  19  Latin  American  nations.  We 
would  put  up  $400  million  for  2  years  in- 
stead of  5  years.  They  would  put  up  $80 
million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Have  they 
agreed  to  do  that? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  but  the  Senator 
has  asked :  Why  should  the  other  nations 
put  up  what  they  agreed  to,  when  the 
United  States  has  not  put  up  what  it 
promised?  We  are  reducing  propor- 
tionately their  subscription  in  the  same 
amount  that  we  are  reducing  our  sub- 
scription. Instead  of  requiring  them  to 
put  up  the  amount  for  3  years,  we  are 
saying,  in  effect,  that  since  we  are  only 
posting  for  2  years,  all  they  have  to  do 
is  post  for  2  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  under  the  impression  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  an  act 
that  is  binding  on  19  foreign  countries? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  answered  that  question.  No 
binding  agreement  was  made.  That  is 
self-evident.  No  binding  agreement  was 
made.  If  a  binding  agreement  had  been 
made,  we  would  not  be  here  discussing 
the  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    An  agree- 
ment was  made.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LatjscheI.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 


[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  would  each  vote  "nay". 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  are  absent  on  official 
business  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
British-American  Interparliamentary 
Group. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 
'  The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 


Aiken 

Bass 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Fulbrlght 

Harris 

Hart 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 
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Gore 

Gruening 

Hartke 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

Miller 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NAYS— 44 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 19 


Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

SaltonstaU 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Montoya 

Morton 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Tydlngs 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 


Dlrksen  Pearson 

Hayden  Prouty 
Hickenlooper      Russell 

Johnston  Smathers 

McCarthy  WUllams.  N.J. 
Moss 

^j,c»  Nelson  ^  ^  _ 

So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  be  stated. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  add  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(c)  The  contribution  of  the  United  States 
under  this  section  shaU  be  made  upon  con- 
dition that  at  least  33  Vs  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  loans  made  from  such 
contribution  shall  be  repayable  in  United 
States  dollars." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  brief.  I  shaU  take  only  2  min- 
utes to  explain  the  amendment. 

First,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday an  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  which  provided  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  loans  be  repaid  in  American  dollars, 
was  defeated  by  a  single  vote,  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  42. 

I  now  offer  a  much  more  moderate 
amendment,  which  provides  that  only 
one -third  of  the  dollars  we  lend  under 
this  program  shall  be  returned  in  dollars. 
If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  it 
means  that  we  shall  get  back  for  the 
dollars  we  have  loaned  cruzeiros,  pesos, 
soles,  and  other  depreciated  or  unstable 
currencies. 

In  view  of  our  tragic  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation,  and  since  this  money, 
once  it  gets  down  there,  is  transferred 
into  soft  currencies  and  cannot  be  used 
for  many  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
intended,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  an  amendment  In  the  interest  oi 
the  American  taxpayers.  It  is  a  reason- 
able amendment.  It  is  a  very  moderate 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  MONRONEY  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair) .    Does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  retain  the  floor? 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield  the  floor. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  heartily 
endorse  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Every  argument 
I  made  yesterday  in  support  of  my 
amendment,  calling  for  a  50-percent  re- 
payment in  hard  dollars,  applies  equally 
to  this  amendment.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  much  disturbed  with  regard  to 
the  wording  of  this  amendment,  as  I 
was  with  regard  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  way  this  amendment  is  worded.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  grant  loans  that 
could  not  be  repaid  in  U.S.  dollars. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  No;  not  at  all. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  before  me.    It  reads: 

(c)  The  contribution  of  the  United  States 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  upon  condi- 
tion that  at  least  33  ^  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  loans  made  from  such 
contributions  shall  be  repayable  in  United 
States  doUars. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct— 
one-third. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  tell  me  that  he  would  not  want 
these  loans  be  paid  back  in  Swiss  francs, 
or  German  deutsche  marks,  or  British 
pounds  sterling,  or  French  francs?  Will 
this  not  create  a  run  on  American 
dollars?  Are  we  going  to  have  securities 
sold  for  U.S.  dollars?  Anybody  knows 
that  certain  other  currencies  are  on  a  co- 
equal value  with  the  dollar.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  an  impossible  situation 
because  of  a  contingency  in  which  there 
might  be  a  shortage  of  dollars,  and  a  run 
on  the  international  dollar  market.  Un- 
der this  language,  countries  will  have  to 
get  dollars  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  are  dollars 
available  to  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  understand,  but 
there  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  loans 
could  not  be  repaid  in  francs,  or  p>oimds, 
or  other  hard  currency. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  outstanding  in  the  world  $27  billion 
in  American  dollars,  and  anyone  can 
obtain  conversion  from  the  Manhattan 
National  Bank  or  any  other  national 
bank  anytime  he  wants  it. 

What  we  are  doing — and  this  is  obvi- 
ously what  the  Senator  does  not  like — 
Is  placing  a  congressional  check  on  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
directing  them  to  get  one-third  repay- 
ment for  loans  in  U.S.  dollars.  That  is 
a  protection  for  the  American  taxpay- 
ers.   I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
voted  on  this  same  principle  yesterday. 
The  only  difference  is  that  that  amend- 
ment provided  for  50  percent  repayment 
instead  of  33  Va- 

This  very  aspect  of  the  operation  is 
designed  to  provide  loans  for  long  pe- 
riods at  low  interest  rates,  repayable 
either  in  dollars  or  other  funds  that  may 
be  available.  In  many  cases  the  covm- 
tries  borrow  local  currencies  and  repay 
them.  Some  of  them  are  not  repaid  in 
dollars.  There  are  thi-ee  different  cate- 
gories of  loans. 

In  effect,  the  proposal  cuts  down  the 
availability  of  the  amoimt  for  the  FSO, 
in  contrast  with  the  Bank's  regular 
operations,  all  of  which  are  repayable  in 
dollars.  All  of  the  Alliance  funds  are 
repayable  in  dollars.  The  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  is  designed  to  make 
for  flexibility  in  repayment. 

The  same  purpose  was  sought  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  except  that  the  present 
amendment  provides  for  33^3  percent 
instead  of  50  percent  repayment  in  U.S. 
dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   [Mr.   McCarthy],   the   Senator 


from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rtjssell]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  is 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  are  absent  on  official 
business  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Brit- 
ish-American Interparliamentary  Group. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
SENl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

[No.  30  Leg.l 
YEAS — 49 


Allott 

Gore 

Pell 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Randolph 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Hmska 

Robertson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Simpson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

McGovern 

Tower 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Eastland 

Metcali 

Williams,  Del. 

EUender 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Er^in 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Pong 

Murphy 
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Aiken 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Morton 

Bass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Moss 

Case 

Kuchel 

Muskle 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Fulbrlght 

McGee 

SaltonstaU 

Harris 

McNamara 

Smith 

Holland 

Mondale 

Sparkraan 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Javlts 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hayden 

Prouty 

BrewBter 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

mil 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Williams.  N.J. 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Dlrksen 

Nelson 

So  Mr.  Grtjening's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  45, 
even  though  it  has  been  improved  by  the 
adoption  of  certain  amendments.  Only 
last  week  the  Congress  concluded  action 
on  the  administration's  proposal  to  re- 


move the  gold  reserve  requirements  on 
Federal  Reserve  bank  deposits.  I  re- 
luctantly went  along  with  this  proposal 
because  of  the  fact  that  our  continuing 
balance-of-payments  deficit  had  neces- 
sitated the  freeing  of  additional  gold  in 
order  to  meet  our  international  obliga- 
tions. Every  Senator  is  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  but  a  stop-gap  meas- 
ure and  was  not  calculated  to  bring  about 
any  long-term  solution  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

The  pending  measure,  if  enacted,  will 
only  add  to  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  This  bill  will  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  to  vote  in  favor  of  a 
$900  million  increase  in  the  Bank's  Fund 
for  Special  Operations.  Of  this  $900  mil- 
lion total  proposed  increase,  the  United 
States  would  pay  $750  million.  To  date, 
there  has  been  a  total  of  $218,921,000  sub- 
scribed to  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions. The  U.S.  subscription  accounts 
for  $150  million  of  this  sum,  leaving  only 
$68,921,000  which  has  been  paid  by  the 
19  other  members  of  the  Bank.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  this  organization  is  completely 
out  of  proportion. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  method  of 
providing  U.S.  foreign  aid  money  to 
Latin  America.  This  way,  the  money 
does  not  have  the  foreign  aid  label.  The 
American  people  are  led  to  believe  that 
our  foreign  aid  expenditures  are  de- 
creasing, because  money  is  taken  out  of 
the  normal  foreign  aid  bill  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  so-called  international 
organization,  such  as  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Since  it  is  evident 
that  the  United  States  is  going  to  con- 
tinue foreign  aid  to  Latin  America,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  should  be  honest  about  it, 
label  it  as  such,  and  get  the  credit  for  it. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  defeat 
this  proposal  and  consider  It  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  foreign  aid  bill,  so  that  we 
will  know  the  exact  amount  of  our  for- 
eign aid  expenditures.  In  that  way,  all 
foreign  aid  funds  can  be  considered  to- 
gether as  to  their  adverse  impact  on  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

H.R.  4  5   AND  OTTR  CONTINTJING  UNFAVORABLE 
BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  45  would  empower  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  vote  in  favor  of  an  increase 
of  $900  million  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations — FSO — the 
"soft  loan"  window  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

This  increase  will  provide  $300  million 
a  year  for  the  next  3  years  for  this  portion 
of  the  Bank's  activities. 

The  U.S.  contribution  is  to  be  $750 
million  or  $250  million  per  year  for  fiscal 
1965,  1966,  and  1967. 

The  amount  represents  83.3  percent 
of  the  total  contributions. 

The  Latin-American  contribution  is  to 
be  $150  million,  or  $50  million  per  year. 
That  represents  17.7  percent  of  the  total 
contributions. 

The  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit 
became  critically  large  again  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1964;  therefore  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  new,  more  vigorous  actions, 
to  reduce  our  persistent  deficit. 


Irrespective  of  the  desirability  of  vari- 
ous considered  measures,  it  would  seem 
inappropriate  to  consider  restricting  for- 
eign borrowing  in  U.S.  capital  markets, 
and  applying  capital  controls  to  long- 
term  bank  loans;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
requesting  $750  million  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  with  its 
automatic  adverse  impact  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

According  to  Secretary  Dillons  testi- 
mony, the  adverse  balance-of-payments 
effect  of  this  measure  will  be  at  least  $150 
million.  The  Secretary  stated  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  February  3,  1965,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury  intends  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  IDB  to  the  effect 
that  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
appropriated  funds  will  be  used  for  pro- 
curement in  the  United  States.  This  he 
believes  can  be  done  despite  article  V, 
section  Kb)  (i)  which  prohibits  members 
of  the  IDB  from  imposing  restrictions  of 
any  kind  upon  use  by  the  Bank  of  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  contributions  to  its 
quota  in  the  FSO. 

Secretary  Dillon  has  stated  that  an  80- 
percent  tying  agreement  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Bank.  Would  it  not  be 
appropriate  for  the  United  States  to 
exercise  its  right  under  article  V,  sec- 
tion (1)  (b)  (i)  to  tie  to  U.S.  procurement 
50  percent  of  any  future  contributions 
to  the  Bank's  paid-in  capital. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  negative  impact  of  this  proposal  upon 
our  balance-of-payments  position  will  be 
greater  than  20  percent  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution of  $750  million;  that  is.  the 
imtied  portion.  As  was  pointed  out  by 
Congressman  Brock  in  the  hearings  on 
Febi-uary  3,  1965,  tnany  IDB  projects 
such  as  local  housing  and  local  sewerage 
projects  and  the  like  must  of  necessity 
result  in  local  procurement. 

This  problem  is  allegedly  solved  by 
using  the  letter  of  credit  technique 
whereby  the  recipient  government  sells 
Import  licenses  to  its  citizens  drawn  on 
the  IDB  issued  dollar  denominated  letter 
of  credit  and  uses  the  local  currency  gen- 
erated thereby  for  the  local  IDB  financed 
project.  But  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  way  of  controlling  where 
that  local  importer  spends  those  dollars. 
Hence  there  occurs  what  Secretary  Dil- 
lon refers  to  as  leakage.  Tiiere  is  no  way 
of  telling  how  great  this  leakage  or 
substitution  is.  In  view  of  the  U.S.  dete- 
riorating trade  position  vis-a-vis  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  however,  it  is  more 
than  likely  to  be  substantial. 

The  U.S.  share  of  total  Latin  American 
imports  has  slipped  steadily  downward, 
from  51.5  percent  in  1957  to  38.6  percent 
in  1963.  The  figures  for  the  intervening 
years  show  a  steady  downward  trend: 
1958,  47.3  percent;  1959.  45.9  percent; 
1960,  45.1  percent;  1961,  44.1  percent; 
1962,  40  percent;  and  finally  in  1963,  38.6 
percent.  Therefore  the  adverse  impact 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  may  be 
on  the  order  of  40  or  50  percent  of  the 
U.S.  contribution— that  is.  $300  to  $375 
million— instead  of  the  20  percent— that 
is,  $150  million— which  Secretary  Dillon 
suggests. 

Since  1961,  when  the  Bank  started  in 
operation,  the  United  States  has  paid  to 
the  Bank  the  following  amounts:  First, 


$150  million  during  1960,  1961,  and  1962 
as  paid-in-capital;  second,  $394  million 
in  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund— 
SPTF— In  1961;  third,  $100  million  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  in  1961; 
fourth,  $50  million  to  the  FSO  in  1964; 
and  fifth,  $131  milUon  to  the  SPTF  In 
1964.    This  adds  up  to  $825  million. 

Added  to  this  enumerated  outflow  of 
dollars  is  $225  million  worth  of  IDB 
bonds,  floated  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1962-64. 

During  that  same  period,  only  $47.6 
million  of  IDB  bonds  were  floated  in  the 
Western  European  countries  of  Italy, 
April  5,  1962,  $24  million  in  lira;  Ger- 
many, July  7, 1964,  $15  million  in  marks; 
and  England,  September  2.  1964,  $8.4 
million  in  pounds. 

This  means  that  the  IDB  has  received 
over  a  billion  dollars  from  the  United 
States  of  its  total  resources  amoimting 
to  approximately  $1,398  million. 

Secretary  Dillon  testified  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1963,  that  approximately  47  per- 
cent of  all  procurement,  both  identified 
and  imidentified,  stimulated  by  IDB 
loans,  has  gone  to  the  United  States. 
Tliis  would  mean  that  $1,165.5  million  in 
total  IDB  loans  approved  as  of  December 
31,  1964,  or  approximately  $547.8  million, 
was  procured  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  noted,  however,  that  the  IDB 
has  obtained  $1,050  million  from  the 
United  States  to  use  in  its  lending  opera- 
tions. This  leaves  approximately  $503 
million  U.S.  dollars  unaccovmted  for. 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  there  was  on 
hand  approximately  $110  million  of  cur- 
rencies available  for  commitment  by  the 
IDB  to  conduct  its  three  lending  opera- 
tions—ordinary capital,  FSO,  and  SPTF. 
Of  that  amount,  approximately  $87  mil- 
lion was  in  dollars,  or  hard  currency  con- 
vertible into  dollars,  and  approximately 
$23  million  worth  was  in  local  currency. 
Assuming  that  47  percent  of  those  re- 
maining funds  are  used  for  U.S.  procure- 
ment, that  will  mean  an  additional  $52 
million  will  flow  to  the  United  States. 

Subtracting  this  latter  figure  from  the 
$503  miUion  imaccounted  for  dollars 
contributed  by  the  United  States,  we  see 
that  the  approximate  adverse  impact  up- 
on the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion of  the  total  operations  of  the  IDB, 
over  a  brief  3-year  period,  has  been  some 
$451  million. 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  position  is  now  obviously  criti- 
cal, and  the  administration  is  consider- 
ing all  these  measures  to  correct  this  per- 
sistent disequilibrium  in  our  balance  of 
payments,  this  request  for  $750  million 
more  for  the  soft-loan  window  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  any  serious 
effort  to  correct  our  continuous  unfavor- 
able balance-of-payments  problem. 

In  1964  the  IDB  floated  $150  million  in 
bonds  in  the  U.S.  capital  market,  in  two 
separate  floatations.  Could  we  not  per- 
suade the  Western  European  countries 
with  large  dollar  holdings  to  purchase 
IDB  dollar  denominated  20-year  bonds 
which  pay  4^2  percent?  That  is  more 
than  they  presently  receive  in  short-term 
U.S.  securities. 

The  policy  of  the  U.S.  Goverimient,  as 
embodied  in  the  existing  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation,  Is  to  discourage  expro- 


priation. Specifically,  section  620(e)  of 
the  AID  legislation— the  Hickenlooper 
amendment — provides  that  the  President 
shall  suspend  assistance  to  any  nation 
which  expropriates,  or  takes  measures 
equivalent  to  expropriating,  the  property 
of  U.S.  citizens  without  taking  appro- 
priate steps  to  discharge  its  obligations 
under  international  law,  Including  speedy 
compensation  for  such  property  in  con- 
vertible foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to 
the  full  value  of  the  expropriated  prop- 
erty or  properties. 

But  the  charter  and  bylaws  of  the  IDB 
do  not  contain  comparable  safeguards 
against  such  expropriations. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  United 
States  at  present  has  42  percent  of  the 
vote,  and  can  veto  any  loan  since  all 
loans  require  a  two-thirds  approving 
vote,  should  not  U.S.  representatives  to 
the  IDB  veto  any  loans  to  countries 
against  which  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment has  been  invoked? 

In  conclusion,  if  we  continue  to  incur 
such  additional  current  liabilities,  addi- 
tional obligations  against  our  balance-of- 
payments  r>osition,  this  through  these 
"international"  activities,  I  predict  today 
that  efforts  to  correct  these  unfavorable 
balances  will  be  as  imsuccessful  in  the 
future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,     the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?    The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).    On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster].    If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."    If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."      I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  byrd],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  (jeorgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  is 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son 1  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  are  absent  on  official 
business  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Brit- 
ish-American Interparliamentary  Group. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prou- 
ty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bocos]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  woiild 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67. 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

[No.  31  Leg.] 
YEAS — 67 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Morton 

Allott 

Hill 

Moss 

Anderson 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Bass 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Biirdlck 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmlre 

Chvirch 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kuchel. 

Rlbicoff 

Cotton 

Long.  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McGee 

Stennls 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Pong 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gruenlng 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Monroney 

Hart 

Montoya 
NAYS— 14 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Simi)6on 

Bible 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Morse 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Gore 

Robertson 

NOT  VOTING — 19 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Brewster 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Carlson 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Cooper 

Nelson 

Dirkaen 

Pearson 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  was  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
805  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 
")    The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  the 


Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ftjl- 
bright,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Hickenlooper,  and  Mr.  Aiken  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  EGG   PRODUCERS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  egg  pro- 
ducers are  presently  going  through  the 
throes  of  an  economic  disaster  in  which 
the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  their 
market. 

Egg  prices  are  now  at  the  lowest  point 
in  more  than  5  years.  They  are  down 
to  26  and  27  cents  per  dozen  on  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  markets. 

Farmers  in  Iowa  are  receiving  prices 
as  low  as  18  cents  a  dozen. 

The  largest  egg  producer  in  Iowa  has 
closed  down,  with  one  of  the  reasons 
cited  for  the  closure  being  the  current 
depression  in  egg  prices. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is 
reflected  in  this  going-out-of-business 
development.    And  there  will  be  more. 

Two  officials  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  frankly  admitted  that  the 
bottom  has  fallen  out  of  this  market. 
They  admit  that — and  I  quote  from  one 
of  them : 

Yes,  we  know  the  situation  is  serious  and 
that  egg  prices  are  down  to  the  lowest  levels 
in  some  years. 

Both,  in  effect,  conceded  that  the 
much-publicized  Department  promotion- 
al program  to  push  more  egg  buying  and 
consumption  has  failed.  This  program, 
incidentally,  was  to  take  the  place  of 
the  dried  egg  purchasing  program  which 
the  Department  discontinued  last  No- 
vember. 

What  is  the  Department  doing  to  im- 
prove and  stabilize  the  market,  to  in- 
sure that  more  will  not  go  broke?  They 
say  they  are  considering  various  pro- 
grams, including  renewal  of  the  dried 
egg  purchasing  program. 

But  let  me  add  a  footnote  to  these 
considerations.  One  of  these  officials 
then  stated : 

Frankly,  there  is  not  too  much  more  that 
can  be  done. 

This  statement  was  made  in  face  of 
the  admission  that  there  is  a  depression 
in  the  egg  market  and  that  it  has  been 
much  more  prolonged. 

It  appears  that  the  Department  does 
not  think  much  of  the  dried  egg  purchas- 
ing program. 

To  refresh  the  Department's  memory, 

1  would  like  to  cite  some  statements 
taken  from  USDA  publications. 

In  the  November  1964  issue  of  Poultry 
and  Egg  Situation,  put  out  by  the  De- 
partment's Economic  Research  Service, 
this  comment  was  made : 

Egg  prices  received  by  U.S.  farmers  aver- 
aged 33.4  cents  per  dozen  in  January-October 
1964,  compared  with  34.1  cents  a  year  earlier. 
This  decline  was  rather  small  relative  to  the 

2  V4 -percent  rise  in  egg  production  from  a 
year  ago.  The  price  strength  appears  to  be 
related  in  part  to  the  increase  In  liquid  pro- 
duction which  stemmed  from  a  greater  de- 
mand for  processed  eggs  this  year  by  com- 
mercial users  and  a  larger  Government  pur- 
chase program  •  •   •.     USDA  pxirchases  of 


dried  whole  egg  solids  for  distribution  to 
needy  families  have  been  a  factor  in  the  de- 
mand for  eggs  in  1964. 

Note  that  the  Department  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  dried  egg  purchas- 
ing programs  as  related  to  price 
strengths. 

In  the  January  1965  issue  of  the  same 
publication,  there  is  contained  this  state- 
ment : 

Of  the  314  eggs  per  capita  consumed  in 
1964,  about  31  were  In  the  form  of  processed 
products  compared  with  only  27  in  1963. 
This  increase  resulted  from  greater  USDA 
donations  of  dried  eggs  and  from  greater  use 
of  egg  products  from  commercial  sources. 

Note  again  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
Government  dried  egg  purchasing  pro- 
gram. 

In  its  present  downgrading  of  the 
dried  egg  purchasing  program,  USDA 
should  be  reminded  of  certain  other  fig- 
ures, compiled  from  its  own  publications: 

In  1960,  when  egg  prices  received  by 
farmers  averaged  36  cents  a  dozen,  the 
Department  purchased  1,901,000  cases  of 
dried  eggs.  In  1961,  when  average  prices 
received  were  35.5  cents  a  dozen,  the  De- 
partment purchased  2,084,000  cases  of 
dried  eggs. 

In  1962,  average  prices  were  33.6  cents 
and  purchases  totaled  1,205,000  cases; 
in  1963,  average  prices  were  34.4  cents 
and  778,000  cases  were  purchased  by  the 
Department. 

In  1964,  when  prices  averaged  33.4 
cents  a  dozen,  a  new  low  in  recent  years, 
the  Department  purchased  only  1,459.000 
cases  of  dried  eggs.  Contrast  this  with 
1960  and  1961  when  prices  were  much 
higher. 

Yet,  despite  the  knowledge  that  the 
market  was  sinking  lower  and  lower,  the 
Department  discontinued  the  program  in 
November.  Nothing  was  purchased  in 
December,  January  or  this  month. 

A  backward  glance  at  Department 
publications  reveals  that  such  programs 
had  been  in  effect  in  December,  January, 
and  February  of  other  years. 

Mr.  President,  to  what  point  must  the 
market  drop — how  many  egg  producers 
must  go  broke — before  the  Department 
takes  action? 

This  situation  is  deplorable. 

If  the  Department  is  out  to  prove  what 
administration  spokesmen  have  recently 
been  saying — that  there  are  too  many 
farmers — continued  lack  of  action  in  this 
critical  area  will  do  so. 

Any  day  now  we  can  expect  that  the 
Department  will  come  out  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  egg  producers  are  to 
blame  for  their  plight,  that  egg  produc- 
tion is  getting  out  of  hand.  This  would 
not  be  a  fair  statement.  Production  in 
1964  increased  only  3  million  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  seem  to  recall  a  simi- 
lar statement  made  on  beef  imports  last 
year.  But  when  Congress  became 
alarmed  enough  to  voice  its  concern,  the 
tune  changed. 

And  while  I  am  in  this  discussion,  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  a  statement  he  made  on 
February  19,  1964,  when  he  announced 
plans  to  make  available  dried  eggs  to 
families  receiving  foods  under  the  direct 
food  distribution  program: 

Removal  of  surplus  egg  supplle 
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He  declared — 
will  help  also  stabilize  'prices  to  producers 
during  the  coming  season  of  production. 

I  also  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  statement  in  a  letter  to  me  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  George 
L.  Mehren  last  May  1.   He  said: 

Besides  providing  dried  whole  egg  solids 
to  needy  families  the  purchase  program  is 
also  to  help  stabilize  prices  to  producers. 

Need  I  say  more?  I,  for  one,  refuse  to 
accept  any  more  statements  downgrad- 
ing the  benefits  to  the  egg  market  of  a 
USDA  dried-egg  purchasing  program.   It 


should  be  resumed — at  least  in  some  de- 
gree at  once. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  tables  and  article 
be  placed  in  the  Record  : 

First.  "Factors  in  monthly  supply  of 
shell  eggs,  50  States,  1961  to  date." 

Second.  "Selected  poultry  and  egg  sta- 
tistics; average  midmonth  egg  prices 
per  dozen  for  shell  eggs  and  per  pound 
for  frozen  eggs,  selected  series." 

Third.  "USDA  purchases  of  dried  eggs, 
by  years,  1958-63,  by  weeks,  1964  to 
date." 


Fourth.  "Frozen  egg,  by  types:  Stocks 
and  New  York  wholesale  prices  per  povmd 
in  carlots,  1957  to  date." 

Fifth.  "Eggs — dozen— Average  prices 
received  by  farmers." 

Sixth.  "Government  purchases  of 
dried  eggs— 1,000  cases." 

Seventh.  "Average  prices  received; 
dried  egg  purchases." 

Eighth.  "Biggest  Iowa  Producer  of 
Eggs  Closes,"  from  the  Des  Moines  Sun- 
day Register  of  February  21, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Year  and  item 


1961 


Eggs  produced  on  farms 

Shell  eggs  to  storage 

Eggs  broken  commercially  •. 

Eggs  u.sed  for  hatching 

Balance 

Government  purchases: 
Dried  » 


1962 


Eggs  produced  on  farms 

Shell  eggs  to  storage 

Eggs  broken  commercially  ' . 

Eggs  used  for  hatching 

Balance - 

Oovernnient  purchases: 
Dried' - 


1963 


Eggs  produced  on  fanns.. 

Shell  eggs  to  storage 

Eggs  broken  commercially  '. 

Eggs  used  for  hatching 

Balance 

Government  purchases: 
Dried' 


1S64 

Eggs  produced  on  farms. . 

Shell  eggs  to  storage 

Eggs  l)roken  commercially '. 
Eggs  used  for  hatching. . . 

Balance -- 

Government  purchases: 
Dried' 


Factors  in  monthly  supply  of  shell  eggs,  50  Stales,  1961  to  date 

[In  thousands  of  cases]  


January 


February 


14,431 

4 

792 

861 

12,774 


14,747 
-10 
812 
802 

13, 143 


13,650 

-31 

797 

1,156 

11,728 

345 


13,769 

9 

938 

1,103 

11,719 


March 


14,411 
-53 

650 

806 

13,008 


14,847 

70 

708 

857 

13,212 


13,375 

-35 

737 

1,037 

11,636 


15,869 

2 

1,100 

1.260 

13,507 

642 


16,000 

18 

1,457 

1,200 

13,325 


April 


14,447 

-59 

1.154 

1,086 

12,266 


112 


15,775 

22 

1,333 

1,179 

13,241 


16,028 

-42 

1,535 

1,155 

13,380 

28 


15,431 

27 

1,726 

1,170 

12,508 

186 


15,692 

-4 

1,562 

1,154 

12,980 


May 


340 


15,692 

5 

1,860 

1,167 

12,660 

155 


15,700 

45 

1,797 

1,136 

12,722 

357 


15,506 

leo 

2,088 

910 

12,348 

421 


15,911 

267 

2,277 

907 

12,460 


June 


July 


August 


278 


15,903 

144 

2,170 

949 

12,640 

298 


16,014 

93 

2,170 

972 

12,779 

291 


14,325 

127 

1,977 

823 

11,398 

382 


14,694 

78 

2,230 

827 

11,559 

338 


14,756 

74 

1,850 

850 

11,982 

280 


15,001 

27 

2,036 

882 

12,056 

338 


14,069 

-51 

1,302 

732 

12,086 

106 


14,436 

-54 

1,713 

748 

12,029 


138 


14,606 

-41 

1,481 

774 

12,392 

45 


14,861 

-17 

1,534 

812 

12,532 

171 


13,636 

-34 

1,059 

636 

11,975 


September 


13.136 
-55 

m 

622 
11,797 


October 


13,958 

-93 

1,238 

700 

12, 113 


14,231 

-30 

1,175 

701 

12,385 


13, 475 

-23 

815 

742 

11,941 


14,469 

-65 

924 

743 

12,867 

115 


13,644 
-52 

778 

739 

12,179 


13,839 

-80 

801 

628 

12,490 


November 


13,864 

-62 

790 

678 
12,458 


December 


14, 147 

9 

704 

738 

12,696 


14,022 

35 

839 

783 

12,365 

52 


14,278 

-17 

725 

753 

12,817 


13,975 

-74 

584 

737 

12,728 


14,689 
-44 

786 

788 

13,159 


Total 


14,633 

5 

822 

764 

13,042 

84 


14,178 

-26 

629 

794 

12,781 


14,594 

-45 

534 

793 

13,312 


14,736 
-44 

694 

806 

13,280 


14,353 

-58 

813 

600 

12,796 

23 


172,445 

-37 

13.990 

10,264 

148,228 

2,064 


175,396 

78 

14,864 

10.451 

150,005 

1,205 


175,585 

-50 

14.062 

10,555 

150,996 

778 


179,000 


1,459 


Source:  November  1964.  January  196^.  Poultr>-  and  Egg  Situation.  Economic  Re- 


search Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


1  Excluding  equivalent  of  Qovemment  purchases  of  dried  or  frozen  egg. 

equivalent.  ||^^^ ^^  ^^^  ^^_^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  pound  for  frozen  egg,  selected  series 


Averagt  midmonth  egg  prices,  cents  per 


Item 


United  States,  received  by  ^ymers 
BLS  retail,  grade  A.  large. 
Iowa,  received  by  farmers: 

Grade  A,  large 

Grade  A,  medium...-- 
Georgia,  to  producers,  wnltp 
Grade  A,  large — 
Grade  A,  medium 
San  Francisco,  to  retailers,  fcfcrtoned: 

Grade  AA,  large --- 

Grade  AA.  medium.---, 

New  York,  wholesale: 

Extras,  mixed  colors  or  brown: 

Large.  67  to  70  percent  A 

Medium,55to60;wrccnt  A -- 

Small  (puUets),  niiiilmum,  70  per- 
cent A (-> 

Minimum  10  percent  A|A.  white: 

Large t- - - 

Medium i- 

Frozen  egg:  J    ^     ,      j 

Mixed  whole  egg.  (fifk  colored 

Yolks 

Whites..-- 

Chicago,  wholesale  price, 
percent  A: 
Weighted     average, 
extras: 

Large ■, 

Medium 1 


1963-64 


October 


29 
22 


35.8 
59.4 

-30 
-23 


34. 5-35. 5 
28    -29 


November 


3e.3 
£6.9 

33    -35 
20   -22 


43 
38 


-50 
-45 


38 
31 


-39.5 
-32 


to.b.  60  to  79 
mixed    colors. 


25     -26 


39 
32 

29 
58 


-42 
-34 

-31 
-61 


39 
26 

44 

40 


^1 

-28.5 

-51 
-47 


December 


27 
20 


35.6 
57.1 

-28 
-22 


35 
28. 5-29. 5 


January 


43.5-44.5 
30.5-31.5 

26    -27 


45 
33 


-47.5 
-34.5 


45 
43 


-42 
-51 


September     shell 
(closing  price) 


egg     futures 


17. 25-18. 25 


36.67 
30.07 


33.10 


28  -31 
58  -61 
16.6-17.5 


41.35 
30.03 


33.05 


37. 5-38.  5 
31. 5-32.  5 

28  -29 

29  -42 
34.5-36.5 

28  -31 
58  -61 
16. 5-17. 5 


36.31 
28.66 

33.55 


37.8 
GO.  2 

31    -32 
25    -27 

39. 5-40. 5 
37. 5-38. 5 

49    -55 
47    -63 


42.5-44 


1964-«5 


October 


34.6 
56.9 

28    -29 
20    -23 


November 


34 
27 


-36 
-29.5 


41    -47 
35    -41 


34.0 
66.9 

28    -30 
18    -20 

33.5-34 
26    -27 


December 


24 
18 


39 
33 


-45 
-39 


36    -37 

45    -48 
41.5-43.5 

30    -31 

58    -61 
17    -18 


40.82 
37.11 

32.95 


41.6-42.5 
24.5-25.5 


39    -40.5 
30.5-31.5 

27.6-29 
64  -55 
16    -16.5 


35.76 
28.35 

35.50 


41 
37 


32.9 
53.8 

-25 
-19 

30.5 
29 

-47 
-43 


January 


30.9 


36 

-39.6 

27.6 

-28.8 

40 
30.5 

-42 
-31.6 

28 
54 
15 

-29.5 
-55.5 
-16 

33.6-35 


20- 
15- 


21 
16 

25.5 
23 


February 


39    -45 
37    -42 


34.14 
25.28 

32.30 


28. 5-29. 5 

35. 6-37. 5 
32    -33 

27. 6-28.  5 
54    -65 
12.6-14 


30.80 
26.67 

31.70 


29.6-31 
24    -26 


29 
25 

25 
53 
II 


-31 

-26.5 

-27 
-54 
-12 


25.70 
23.26 

31.35 


22    -23 
16    -17 

28.5-29 
24.5-26 


35 

29 


-41 
-35 


32    -33.5 


27.6-28 


32 
29 

25 
53 
11 


-34 
-31 

-26,6 

-54 

-12.6 


29.30 
20.20 

31.60 


Source:  January  1965, 


, '''poultry  and  Egg  Situation,"  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA;  Poultry  and  Egg  Division,  USDA. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  purchases  of  dried  egg,  by  years,  1958-63 


Period  in  which  contracts 
were  let 

Purchases' 

Range  of 

paying 

prices  per 

pound' 

Commodity 

cost  of 
purchases  ' 

Recipients  of  distribution 

Period 

By  weight 

Case  equiv- 
alent 

1958 -- 

Oct.  16  to  Dec.  26 

Thousand 

pounds 

4,162 

23.513 

19.048 

22,508 

13,014 

8.397 

Thousand 

cases 

385 

1,901 

1,764 

2,084 

1,205 

778 

$1.18-$1.23 
.97-  1.24 
.98-  1.14 

1.12-  1.37 
.96-  1.11 

1.00-  1.06 

Thousands 
$5,087 
22,884 
20,702 
27,120 
13,297 
8,782 

National  school  lunch  program. 

Needy  persons  and  other  eligible  outlets. 

Do. 
Needy  persons. 

School  lunches  and  Institutional  outlets. 
Scliool  lunches.  Institutions,  and  nonprofit  summer 
lor  children. 

19S9«     

Jan.  2  to  Sept.  4      

1960 - 

Jan.  14  to  Nov.  10 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Feb.  1  to  July  12 

Mar.  22  to  July  13 

Apr.  26  to  July  3 

camps 

1  Purchases  have  been  made  with  sec.  32  funds  provided  by  Public  Law  320  directly        *  Includes  4,000,000  pounds  of  frozen  egg  purchased  for  later  drying, 
or  from  sufh  funds  which  have  been  transferred  to  sec.  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch         .,  ..  ,      ,^,    „     ,»  ,  t^      r..^     »•        t^  .    t^  ..  «      . 

j^Pt  Source:  November  1964,  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  Economic  Research  Service, 

«  Rounded  to  the  nearest  cent.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
>  Commodity  cost  except  that  in  1959  cost  includes  conversion  of  4,000,000  pounds  of 
frozen  egg  purchased  for  later  drying. 


Purchases  of  dried  whole  egg  f 

or  distrib 

ution  to  n 

cedy  families,  by 

weeks. 

Mar.  26  to  Oct.  28,  1964 

Purchases  ' 

Commodity  cost  of 

Purchases  • 

Commodity  cost  of 

purchases 

purchases 

Top 

Top 

paying 

paying 

By  weight 

Case  equivalent 

price  per 

By  weight 

Case  equivalent 

price  {ler 

pound  J 

For  the 
period 

Cumu- 
lative 

pound » 

For  the 
period 

Cumu- 

lative 

For  the 

Cumu- 

For the 

Cumu- 

For the 

Cumu- 

For the 

Cumu- 

period 

lative 

period 

lative 

period 

lative 

period 

lative 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

TTiou- 

Thou- 

ThotL- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sand 

sand 

sand 

sand 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sand 

sand 

sand 

sand 

Thou- 

Thou- 

pounds 

pounds 

cases 

cases 

sands 

sands 

mi 

pounds 

pounds 

eases 

casts 

sands 

sands 

tm 

304 

304 

28 

28 

$1.08 

$327 

$327 

July    15 

406 

12, 219 

38 

1,132 

$1.05 

$426 

$12,845 

Mar.    '26 

532 

837 

49 

77 

L06 

563 

890 

22 

330 

12, 548 

31 

1,162 

1.05 

346 

13, 191 

Apr.     1 

1,217 

2,053 

113 

190 

1.06 

1,280 

2.169 

30 

254 

12,802 

23 

1,185 

1.05 

266 

13,457 

8 

406 

2.459 

38 

228 

1.05 

426 

2,596 

Aug.     6 

431 

13,233 

40 

1,225 

LOS 

452 

13,909 

15 

963 

3,422 

89 

317 

1.05 

1,012 

3,608 

13 

355 

13.588 

33 

1.258 

LOS 

373 

14.282 

23 

735 

4,157 

68 

385 

1.05 

772 

4,380 

20 

304 

13,892 

28 

L286 

1.05 

319 

14.602 

29 

659 

4,817 

61 

446 

LOS 

693 

5,073 

27 

152 

14,044 

14 

1,300 

1.05 

160 

14. 761 

May     6 

887 

5,704 

82 

528 

LOS 

932 

6.006 

Sept.    3 

177 

14, 221 

16 

1,317 

1.05 

186 

14.948 

13 

583 

6.287 

64 

582 

LOS 

612 

6.618 

10 

51 

14, 272 

5 

1,321 

L05 

S3 

15,001 

20 

1,014 

7,301 

94 

676 

LOS 

1,064 

7,682 

17 

101 

14,373 

9 

1,331 

1.05 

106 

15, 107 

27 

963 

8,264 

89 

765 

LM 

1.011 

8,693 

23 

101 

14,474 

9 

1,340 

1.05 

106 

15, 214 

June     3 

963 

9,227 

89 

854 

LOS 

1.011 

9,704 

30 

127 

14,601 

12 

1,352 

LOS 

133 

15,347 

10 

1.065 

10.292 

99 

9^ 

LM 

L118 

10,822 

Oct.      7 

203 

14, 804 

19 

1,371 

1.05 

213 

15,560 

17 

a-sg 

10. 951 

61 

1,014 

LOS 

692 

11,514 

14 

177 

14,982 

16 

1,387 

1.05 

186 

15,746 

24 

330 

11,281 

31 

1,(M5 

LOS 

346 

11.860 

22 

228 

15,210 

21 

1,408 

1.05 

240 

15,986 

July     1 
9 

632 

11,813 

49 

1.094 

L06 

559 

12,419 

28 

304 

15,514 

28 

L437 

LOS 

319 

16.305 

'  Purchases  have  been  made  with  sec.  32  funds  provided  by  Public  Law  320  directly 
or  from  such  funds  which  have  been  transferred  to  sec.  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 


>  Rounded  to  the  nearest  cent. 

Source:  November  1964.  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation.  Economic  Research  Service, 
USD  A. 


Frozen  egg,  by  types:  Stocks  and  New  Yo 

rk  wholesale  prices  per  pound  in  carlots. 

1957  to  date 

Item 

Year 

Unit 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Albumen: 

Stocks  on  1st  of  month 

19.^7 
1958 
1959 

i9eo 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 

1957 
1958 
1959 
I960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 

1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 

Million  pounds. 
do 

28 
26 
22 
21 
22 
14 
13 
12 
11 

16H 
16  H 
UW 

9 

994 
12 
1394 
17H 
llji 

20 
15 
16 
20 
15 
19 
19 
16 
13 
53 

m 

61H 
52 
(») 
62 

60H 

64>4 

26 
24 
19 
23 
19 
12 
10 
9 

24 

23 

18 

23 

17 

9 

8 

8 

26 
21 
20 
25 
17 
11 
7 
10 

33 
25 
27 
27 
20 
14 
11 
13 

43 
35 
33 
38 
20 
22 
17 
19 

53 
45 
40 
48 
29 
28 
22 
24 

56 
47 
39 
51 
29 
30 
23 
24 

52 
45 
36 
48 
27 
30 
22 
22 

46 
40 
33 
43 
23 
26 
19 
19 

39 
32 
29 
35 
20 
21 
16 
16 

32 
27 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

24 
28 
16 
17 
13 
13 

Averape  price,  1st  full 
week  of  month       ..    . 

Cent 

15  W 
1394 
11 

8H 

9 

1394 
IhVi 
17H 

1494 

13 

1094 

h 

9 
13 

16  H 
16 

14 

13  H 
9 

m 

8H 

11 H 

14 
1394 

14 
14  H 

mi 

1094 
9 
11 

1294 
1394 

12H 
13 

10  H 

9 

9 
11 

1294 
14 

12H 

13 

11 
8>i 
994 

11 

14  H 

15 

12 

im 

10^ 

11 
15  H 

ISH 

•i     14 
11 

lOH 
7 
10 
im 
17 
16H 

14 
119< 

994 

9 

lOH 
1394 
1794 

16K4 

15 

12M 
994 
994 

11 H 

13 

17 

16 

17 

do.... 

12 

do. 

9H 
10  M 

do.. 

do 

12  ^ 
13 

do.- 

do 

17 

do..-. 

13  K 

do... 

Million  pounds. 
do 

Yolk: 

Stocks  on  1st  of  month 

17 
12 
12 
18 
13 
15 
15 
14 

15 
11 
11 
J9 
12 
12 
12 
12 

17 
10 
15 
21 
14 
15 
12 
14 

23 
15 
25 
21 
17 
18 
17 
18 

29 
26 
33 
28 
25 
24 
24 
24 

35 

38 
43 
38 
30 
28 
29 
28 

39 
37 
42 
39 
30 
30 
29 
30 

36 
35 
39 
37 
29 
31 
30 
26 

31 
30 
34 
32 
27 
31 
26 
23 

26 
26 
30 
27 
24 
27 
22 
19 

21 
20 

do 

26 

do 

do       

20 
21 

do..*.- 

do 

do 

do 

Cent 

22 
19 
16 

Average  price,  1st  full  week 

62H 

53H 

61K 

60V^ 

69 

62»/4 

625^ 

58^ 

SS'A 

eoj-i 

66'^ 

68H 
62 
63 
54 

62 

53H 

69 

eo'A 

59 

67J^ 

52 

mi 

63 

51J^ 
62 
50 
64 

64H 
58 
56 
649i 

52H 

62 

53 

64"^ 

64M 

58 

57 

65 

(») 
61 

64^ 
Gi'A 
M'A 
58 

58H 
65^ 

52^ 

61 

641^ 

64 

64H 

69 

mi 

64 

B3A 
61A 
62H 
64 
65 
60 
69H 
64 


54H 

61H 

62H 

66^ 

64 

60H 

69'A 

64>i 

(•) 
64 

60H 
(») 
63 

of  month.' 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.- 

60H 

do 

69!^ 

do 

do 

M'A 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Item 


Mixed  whole: 

Stocks  on  1st  of  month... 


Averape  price,  1st  full  weel : 
of  month ' 


Year 


1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1061 
1062 
1963 
1964 
1965 

1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


Unit 


Million  pounds. 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


January   February 


March     April      May 


Cent 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do .- 


34 
29 
17 
33 
24 
26 
28 
26 
31 

25^ 

299i 

31 

24>4 

31^ 

28 

29 


28 
23 
14 
30 
20 
21 
21 
20 


27>i 


23 
21 
14 
33 

18 
18 
17 
30 


June 


30 
17 
17 
33 
20 
20 
18 
21 


26'/^ 

29 

31»/4 

23 

32^1 

31 

31^ 

30K 


26 

30^ 

28Vi 

25K 

32 

30 

32 


46 
23 
31 
37 
26 
27 
29 
30 


26 
31 

249i 

279i 

30^ 

28 

29^ 

27 


63 
35 
49 
50 
37 
37 
40 
41 


July 


72 
46 
61 
65 
47 
62 
60 
52 


August    Septem- 


26 
31'i 

24?^  I 

30H 

31^ 

27H 

28 

■27H 


25»/4 

2494 

3094 

3194 

24Vi 

25H 

29H 

27^ 

32H 

32^ 

27 

26»4 

28 

27?4 

27H 

■26 

50 
64 
71 

46 
58 
54 
69 


pten 
ber 


26 

299i 

25 

25H 

32 

2694 

29 

28 


68 
48 
67 
68 
46 
56 
52 
58 


October 


62 
44 

60 
61 
43 
53 
47 
54 


Novem- 
ber 


28 

30 

24^ 

27^ 

32H 

28 

mi 

28H 


51 
33 

65 
49 
39 
47 
40 
48 


Decem- 
ber 


29 

29H 

23«-4 

30H 

32HI 

29    , 

30 

2Wi 


40 
24 
41 
36 
31 
36 
34 
38 


30 

3094 

24^1 

32H- 

31H, 

29    1 

29Hi 

28H 


32 

31V4 

•23  V4 

34>i 

31 

2794 

29^ 

28 


I  Highest  color  quoted. 

« Insufficient  wholesale  sales  to  report  prices.      _  thprAnfti>r  renorted 

•  ''Spring  pack"  whenever  quoteJ  separately  prior  to  April  l^fj'.^h^tS.f  P*'"^'^ 
as  whole  dark  colored.    " Untlassifled"  frozen  egg  is  not  included  lu  this  table. 


Source:  January  1965,  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  Economic  Research  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Eggs— Average  prices  received  by  farmers 
[In  cents  per  dozen]  


Central 


January 

February. -- 
March — — 

April 

May 

June .- 

July 

August 

September.. 

Octolier 

November -- 
Decemljes^ . 


1962 


Source:   Statistical   Sumifibry 
Service,  USDA. 


1964 


37.8 
37.9 
34.1 
31.6 
29.9 
30.5 
31.7 
34.5 
34.8 
34.6 
34.0 
32.9 


1965 


30.9 


Statistical   Reporting 


Government  purchases  of  dried  eggs 
[In  thousarwis  of  cases] 


January . 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August  - 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 


Source:  USDA  publications 


1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 


Which    aU    feeds   were   purchased. 
Soya  has  attached  aU  egg  receipts. 

Eggarama,  Inc.,  had  holding  in  hens,  pul- 
lets, and  properties  approaching  $750,000. 

RAISED    IN    MADRID 

Money  was  raised  largely  in  Madrid.  Main 
Street  businessmen  and  professional  men 
were  major  stockholders. 

Glenn  E.  Allen,  Madrid  attorney,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  firm  and  a  director,  said  he 
believes  the  stockholders  will  lose  their 
Investments. 

Allen  said  the  Eggarama.  Inc..  operation 
collapsed  because  of  these  factors: 

The  cvirrent  depression  in  egg  prices,  with 
farmers  receiving  the  lowest  prices  in  several 

years. 

Lack  of  enough  financial  reserves  to  carry 
the  company  through  a  period  of  low  prices. 

Lack  of  a  steady  market  outlet  for  eggs 
where  prices  would  be  guaranteed. 

Allen  said  Eggarama,  Inc.,  sold  eggs  for 
as  little  as  22  cents  a  dozen,  and  as  much 
as  29  cents  a  dozen.  The  cost  of  producing 
a  dozen  eggs  was  figured  at  25  to  26  cents, 
according  to  Allen. 

"All  of  us  associated  vrtth  Eggarama,  Inc., 
had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  sale  of  these  eggs," 
Allen  added.  "This  included  the  stockhold- 
ers, the  feed  company,  the  chicken  company, 
and  the  equipment  company.  The  end  came 
when  the  feed  company  people  felt  insecure 
about  Eggarama's  future." 

Allen  said  that  officials  felt,  and  still  feel, 
that  eggs  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  in 
Iowa  as  anyplace  fn  the  Nation. 

"The  idea  is  still  sound,"  Allen  stated. 


reared,  and  its  own  laying  houses  in  which 
hens  produced  eggs  for  market. 

FIRM'S  OFFICERS 

Wendell  Lehman,  32,  of  Madrid,  is  presi- 
dent of  Eggarama,  Inc.  He  owns  the  Madrid 
Hatchery.  His  father,  Glenn  Lehman,  Is 
vice  president.  Other  officers  and  directors 
include  R.  J.  Sundberg,  Madrid  bank  em- 
ployee; and  I.  E.  Jensen,  hardware  store 
owner. 

An  advisory  committee  was  set  up  when 
Eggarama,  Inc.,  was  started. 

This  committee  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  Central  Soya  Co.,  which  manufac- 
tures livestock  and  poultry  feeds;  Jamesway 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  makes  farm  equip- 
ment and  facilities;  and  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Association,  which  markets  hybrid  chicks  and 
farm  seeds. 

Operational  manager  of  the  firm  is  Charles 
H.  Jensen,  a  poultry  management  graduate 
of  Iowa  State  University  and  former  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Iowa  Poultry  Association. 


WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  tiie  con- 
sideration Of  Calendar  No.  65,  S.  21,  and 
that  it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  The  biU  wiU  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  zi) 
to  provide  for  the  optimum  development 


Egg  prices 
received 


Dried  egg 

purchasi'S 

(thousand 

cases) 


Eggs  are  not  under  a  Government  support  ^  .'^p  Nation's  natural  resources  through 

program,  while  some  of  the  commodities  used  of  the  ^^"°^.^"*';it^nine  of  water  and 

in  poultry  and  livestock  feeds  are  subject  to  the  coordinated^  Planning  ol^  >ja^r^^a^^ 

such  Federal  props. 

LOWEST  IN  5  YEARS 


36.0 

35.6 

33.6 

34.4 

33.4 

1,901 
2.084 
1,205 
778 
1,459 


Source:  USDA  publica^Jons. 

[Prom  the  Des  Molnes    (Iowa)    Sunday 
Register,  Peb.  21,  1965] 

Biggest  Iowa  Producer  of  Eggs  Closes 
(By  Don  Muhm) 

Madrid,  Iowa.— Eggarama,  Inc..  the  largest 
egg-producing  facility  In  Iowa,  has  collapsed 
financially  after  less  than  a  year  of  operation. 

Most  of  the  hens  In  the  company's  laying 
houses  are  being  scad,  through  efforts  Initi- 
ated by  Central  Soya  Co.,  which  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Eggarama,  Inc..  and  from 


Egg  prices  In  January  this  year  In  Iowa 
were  at  the  lowest  levels  in  5  years.  The 
price  for  Iowa  grade  A  large  eggs  was  21.7 
cents  a  dozen.  The  price  Saturday  was  23.8 
cents  per  dozen  for  grade  A  large  bought 
from  farmers. 

Efforts  are  being  made  now  to  set  up  an- 
other corporation  to  use  the  laying  houses 


related  land  resources,  though  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  water  resources  council  and 
river  basin  commissions.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 


mitt.pp  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
only  about  half  of  the  hens  that  once  oc-     ^^l^T^l^endmentfi    on   page   2,   line    14, 


'or"; 


The  buildings  are 
largersome  "measuring  up  to  33  feet  by  440 
feet.      Such    buildings    cost    about    $50,000 

Eggarama,  Inc.,  was  an  "Integrated"  opera- 
tion, from  the  egg  to  the  egg,  according  to 
Allen.  ^      .  ,  - 

The  firm  had  Its  own  parent  flock  which  _,_    __ 

r.slSr^o'S.'^jrhl.'el^niVh'puSer.'S     wTshTn^ton.  January  17.  196..":  at  me 


limit",  to  insert  "or  modify";  on  page  3, 
line  2.  after  the  word  "Canada",  to  insert 
"the  Permanent  Engineering  Board  and 
the  United  States  Operating  Entity  or 
Entities  established  pursuant  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  Treaty,  signed  at 
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beginning  of  line  21,  to  strike  out  "bien- 
nial" and  insert  "biennial,  or  at  such  less 
frequent  intervals  as  the  Council  may 
determine,";  on  page  4,  line  22,  after  the 
numerals  "204",  to  strike  out  "(a)";  on 
page  7,  line  25,  after  the  word  "are",  to 
strike  out  "located"  and  insert  "lo- 
cated:"; in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  insert 
"Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  shall 
be  considered  a  separate  river  basin.";  on 
page  9,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

ic)  The  provisions  of  this  Title  n  shall  not 
apply  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

On  page  14,  line  3,  after  the  word  "the", 
to  strike  out  "report"  and  insert 
"reports";  on  page  16,  line  19,  after  the 
word  "basin",  to  strike  out  "commission 
shall."  and  insert  "commission,  with  the 
approval  of  the  vice  chairman,";  in  line 
23.  after  the  word  "thereof",  to  insert 
"shall";  on  page  19,  in  the  headline  in 
line  10,  after  the  word  "Grant",  to  strike 
out  "Authorization"  and  insert  "Author- 
izations"; on  page  21,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "water",  to  strike  out  "resources  or 
both"  and  insert  "resources,  or  both."; 
and  on  page  24.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
23,  to  strike  out  "sums"  and  insert  "sums, 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  annually,";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Planning  Act". 

Statement  of  policy 
Sec.  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands  for  water  throughout  the 
Nation,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  of  the  United 
States  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
basis  with  the  cooperation  of  all  affected 
Federal  agencies,  States,  local  governments, 
and  others  concerned. 

Effect  on  existing  laws 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
In  the  field  of  water  resources  planning,  de- 
velopment, or  control;  nor  to  displace,  super- 
sede, limit,  or  modify  any  Interstate  com- 
pact or  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of 
any  legally  established  Joint  or  common 
agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or  of  two  or 
more  States  and  the  Federal  Government; 
nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
authorize  and  fund  projects; 

(b)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop or  participate  in  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  or  to 
exercise  licensing  or  regulatory  functions  In 
relation  thereto;  nor  to  affect  the  Jurisdic- 
tion, powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  Permanent  Engineering  Board 
and  the  United  States  Operating  Entity  or 
Entitles  established  pursuant  to  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  Treaty,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton, January  17,  1961,  or  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

TTTLE    I WATER    RESOT7RCES    COtTNCIL 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Water  Resources  Coimcll  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council")   which  shall  be 


composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  request  the  heads  of 
other  agencies  to  participate  with  the  Coun- 
cil when  matters  affecting  their  responsibili- 
ties are  considered  by  the  Council.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  102.  The  Council  shall — 

(a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and  pre- 
pare a  biennial,  or  at  such  less  frequent  in- 
tervals as  the  Council  may  determine,  assess- 
ment of  the  adequacy  oT  supplies  of  water 
necessary  to  meet  the  water  requirements  in 
each  water  resoiu-ce  region  In  the  United 
States  and  the  national  Interest  therein; 
and 

(b)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
relation  of  regional  or  river  basin  plans  and 
programs  to  the  requirements  of  larger  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
administrative  and  statutory  means  for  the 
coordination  of  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  policies  and  programs  of  the  several 
Federal  agencies;  It  shall  appraise  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  and  proposed  jwUcies  and 
programs  to  meet  such  requirements;  and 
it  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  to  Federal  policies  and 
programs. 

Sec.  103.  The  Council  shall  establish,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  Federal  par- 
ticipants In  the  preparation  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  river  liasin  plans  and  for  the 
formulation  and  evaluation  of  Federal  water 
and  related  land  resources  projects.  Such 
procedures  may  Include  provision  for  Coun- 
cil revision  of  plans  for  Federal  projects  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  in  any  plan  or  revi- 
sion thereof  being  prepared  by  a  river  basin 
planning  commission. 

Sec.  104.  Upon  receipt  of  a  plan  or  revision 
thereof  from  any  river  basin  commission  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  204(3)  of  this 
Act,  the  Council  shall  review  the  plan  or  re- 
vision with  special  regard  to — • 

( 1 )  the  efficacy  of  such  plan  or  revision  In 
achieving  optimvma  use  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  in  the  area  Involved; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  programs  for  the  development 
of  agrlcultviral,  urban,  energy,  industrial,  rec- 
reational, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Nation;  and 

(3)  the  contributions  which  such  plan 
or  revision  will  make  In  obtaining  the  Na- 
tion's economic  and  social  goals. 

Based  on  such  review  the  Council  shall — 

(a)  formulate  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  desirable  In  the  national  interest;  and 

(b)  transmit  Its  recommendations,  togeth- 
er with  the  plan  or  revision  of  the  river  basin 
commission,  and  the  views,  comments,  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  such  plan 
or  revision  submitted  by  any  Federal  agency. 
Governor,  Interstate  commission,  or  United 
States  section  of  an  international  commis- 
sion, to  the  President  for  Ms  review  and 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  with  his  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  authorization  of 
Federal  projects. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Council 
may:  (1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  It  may  deem 
advisable;  (2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip 
such  office  space  as  is  necessary;  (3)  use  the 
United  States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  saoae  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States;  (4) 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  It  deems  advisable.  In  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws  and  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  (6)  procure  services 


as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem  for  individuals;  (6) 
piu-chase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles;  and  (7)  Incur  such 
necessary  expenses  and  exercise  such  other 
powers  as  are  consistent  with  and  reasonably 
required  to  perform  its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Council  is  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  when  It  Is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Council  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Council 
may  be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
dvu-lng  ordinary  office  hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  Is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  furnish  to  the  Council  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  and  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  or  procurable  by  such  department 
or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to  temporary 
duty  with  such  Council  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  personnel  within  his  administra- 
tive Jurisdiction  as  it  may  need  or  believe  to 
be  useful  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for 

( 1 )  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  per- 
sonnel, (2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities among  such  personnel,  and  (3) 
the  use  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

TITLE    II RIVER    BASIN    COMMISSIONS 

Creation  of  commissions 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  declare  the  establishment  of  a  river  basin 
water  and  related  land  resources  commission 
upon  request  therefor  by  the  Council,  or  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  Council  by  a  State 
within  which  all  or  part  of  the  basin  or 
basins  concerned  are  located  if  the  request 
by  the  Council  or  by  a  State  (1)  defines  the 
area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  related  river 
basins  for  which  a  commission  Is  requested, 

(2)  Is  made  in  writing  by  the  Governor  or 
in  such  manner  as  State  law  may  provide,  or 
by  the  Council,  and  (3)  is  concurred  in  by 
the  Council  and  by  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  States  within  which  portions  of  the 
basin  or  basins  concerned  are  located:  Pro- 
vided. That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  separate  river  basin.  Such  con- 
currences shall  be  in  writing. 

(b)  Each  such  commission  for  an  area, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  shall,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  section  3  of  this 
Act^- 

(1)  serve  as  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  interstate,  and 
local  plans  for  the  development  of  water  and 
related  land  resources  in  its  area,  river  basin, 
or  group  of  river  basins; 

(2)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated. Joint  plan  for  Federal,  State,  inter- 
state, and  local  development  of  water  and 
related  resources:  Provided,  That  the  plan 
shall  Include  an  evaluation  of  all  reasonable 
alternative  means  dt  achieving  optimum  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  the  basin  or  basins,  and  it  may  be 
prepared  in  stages,  including  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  individual  projects; 

(3)  recommend  long-range  schedules  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
basic  data  and  for  Investigation,  planning, 
and  construction  of  projects;  and 

(4)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  problems  in 
its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins 
as  are  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  described  In  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  title  II  shall 
not  apply  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
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Membership  of  commissions 
Sec.   202.     Each   river   basin   commission 
shall  be  composed  of  members  appointed  as 

follows:  ,^    .J     4. 

(a)  A  chairman  appointed  by  the  President 
who  shall  also  serve  as  chairman  and  coor- 
dinating officer  of  the  Federal  members  of 
the  commission  and  who  sliall  represent  the 
Federal  Government  In  Federal-State  rela- 
tions on  the  commission  and  who  shall  not, 
during  the  period  of  hla  service  on  the  com- 
mission, hold  any  other  position  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  except  as 
a  retired  officer  or  retired  civilian  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government; 

(b)  One  member  from  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  Independent  agency  determined 
by  the  President  to  have  a  substantial  In- 
terest In  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
commission,  such  member  to  be  appointed  by 
the  head  of  such  department  or  Independent 
agency  and  to  serve  aa  the  representative  of 
such  department  or  Independent  agency; 

(c)  One  member  from  each  State  which 
lies  wholly  or  partially  within  the  area,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which  the 
commission  Is  established,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  each  such  member  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
which  he  represents.  In  the  absence  of  gov- 
erning provisions  of  BUte  law,  such  State 
members  shall  be  appointed  and  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor; 

(d)  One  member  appointed  by  any  Inter- 
state agency  created  by  an  Interstate  com- 
pact to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  has 
been  given,  and  whose  Jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  waters  of  the  area,  river  basin,  or 
group  of  river  basins  for  which  the  river 
basin  commission  Is  created; 

(e)  When  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Pres- 
ident, one  member,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  from  the  United  States  sec- 
tion of  any  international  commission  cre- 
ated by  a  treaty  to  which  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  has  been  given,  and  whose  Jurisdiction 
extends  to  the  waters  of  the  area,  river  basin, 
or  group  of  river  basins  for  which  the  river 
basin  commission  Is  established. 

Organization  of  commissions 
Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall    organize   for   the    performance   of   Its 
functions    within    ninety    days    after    the 
President  shall  have  declared  the  establish- 
ment of   such   commission,   subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds  for  carrying  on  Its  work. 
A  commission  shall  terminate  upon  agree- 
ment of  the  Council  or  agreement  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  composing  the  commis- 
sion.   Upon  such  termination,  all  property, 
assets,  and  records  off  the  commission  shall 
thereafter  be  turned  over  to  such  agencies  of 
the    United    States    and    the    participating 
States  as  shall  be  appropriate  in  the  circum- 
stances:  Provided,  That  studies,  data,  and 
other  materials  useful  In  water  and  related 
land  resource  planning  to  any  of  the  partic- 
ipants shall  be  kept  freely  available  to  all 
such  participants. 

(b)  State  members  of  each  commission 
shall  elect  a  vice  chuirman,  who  shall  serve 
also  as  chairman  and  coordinating  officer  of 
the  State  members  of  the  commission  and 
who  shall  represent  the  State  governments 
in  Federal-State  relations  on  the  commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  a  commission  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made:  Provided,  That  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  may  designate  al- 
ternates to  act  for  them  during  temporary 
absences. 

(d)  In  the  work  of  the  commission  every 
reasonable  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  of  all  members  on  all  Issues; 
but  falling  this,  fuU  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  each  member  for  the  presentation 
and  report  of  Individual  views:  Provided, 
That  at  any  time  the  commission  falls  to  act 
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by  reason  of  absence  of  consensus,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman,  acting  In  behalf  of 
the  Federal  members,  and  the  vice  chairman, 
acting  upon  Instructions  of  the  State  mem- 
bers, shall  be  set  forth  In  the  record:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  chairman.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  vice  chairman,  shall  have  the 
final  authority.  In  the  absence  of  an  appli- 
cable bylaw  adopted  by  the  conunlsslon  or  In 
the  absence  of  a  consensus,  to  fix  the  times 
and  places  for  meetings,  to  set  deadlines  for 
the  submission  of  annual  and  other  reports, 
to  establish  subcommittees,  and  to  decide 
such  other  procedural  questions  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  commission  to  perform  Its 
functions. 


Duties  of  the  commissions 
Sec.    204.    Each    river    basin    commission 
shall— 

(1)  engage  In  such  activities  and  make 
such  studies  and  Investigations  as  are  neces- 
sary and  desirable  In  carrying  out  the  policy 
set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act  and  In  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  submit  to  the  CouncU  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  each  participating  State  a  report  on 
Its  work  at  least  once  each  year.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  transmitted  through  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress.  After  such  transmis- 
sion, copies  of  any  such  report  shall  be  sent 
to  the  heads  of  such  Federal,  State,  Inter- 
state, and  International  agencies  as  the 
President  or  the  Governors  of  the  participat- 
ing States  may  direct; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  for  transmission 
to  the  President  and  by  him  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  Governors  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
participating  States  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated. Joint  plan,  or  any  major  portion  there- 
of or  necessary  revisions  thereof,  for  water 
and  related  land  resources  development  In 
the  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins 
for  which  such  commission  was  established. 
Before  the  commission  submits  such  a  plan 
or  major  portion  thereof  or  revision  thereof 
to  the  Coimcll,  It  shall  transmit  the  pro- 
posed plan  or  revision  to  the  head  of  each 
Federal  department  or  agency,  the  Governor 
of  each  State,  and  each  Interstate  agency, 
from  which  a  member  of  the  commission  has 
been  appointed,  and  to  the  head  of  the  United 
States  section  of  any  International  commis- 
sion If  the  plan,  portion  ot  revision  deals 
with  a  boundary  water  or  a  river  crossing  a 
boundary,  or  any  tributary  flowing  Into  such 
boundary   water    or   river,   over   which   the 
International  commission  has  Jurisdiction  or 
for  which  It  has  responsibility.     Each  such 
department  and  agency  head.  Governor,  In- 
terstate agency,  and  United  States  section  of 
an    International    commission    shall    have 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of 
the  proposed  plan,  portion  or  revision  to  re- 
port Its  views,  comments,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  commission.     The  commission 
may   modify  the  plan,   portion   or  revision 
after  considering  the  reports  so  submitted. 
The  views,  comments,  and  recommendations 
submitted  by  each  Federal  department  or 
agency   head.   Governor,   interstate    agency, 
and  United  States  section  of  an  International 
commission    shall    be    transmitted    to    the 
Council  with  the  plan,  portion  or  revision; 
and 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  at  the  time  of 
submitting  such  plan,  any  recommendations 
It  may  have  for  continuing  the  functions  of 
the  commission  and  for  Implementing  the 
plan.  Including  means  of  keeping  the  plan 
up  to  date. 

Powers  and  administrative  provisions  of  the 
commissions 

Sec.  205.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  each  river 
basin  commission  may — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 


reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable; 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
space  as  is  necessary; 

(3)  use  the  United  States  malls  In  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States; 

(4)  employ  and  compensate  such  person- 
nel as  It  deems  advisable.  Including  consvil- 
tants,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem; 

(5)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental  agency; 

(6)  make  arrangements.  Including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  government, 
except  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  inclusion  In  a  suitable  retire- 
ment and  employee  benefit  system  of  such 
of  Its  personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for 
or  continuing  In  smother  governmental  re- 
tirement or  employees  benefit  system,  or 
otherwise  provide  for  such  coverage  of  its 
personnel; 

(7)  piirchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 

(8)  Incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers  as  are  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  to  perform  Its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  a  river  basin  com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  such  commission 
designated  by  the  chairman  thereof  for  the 
purpose.  Is  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
when  It  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  the 
commission  that  testimony  shall  be  taken 
or  evidence  received  under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  each  river 
basin  commission  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  Inspection  during  ordinary  office 
hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  any 
river  basin  commission,  or  any  member  or 
employee  of  such  commission  designated 
by  the  chairman  thereof  for  the  ptu-pose, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
Is  authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  such  com- 
mission such  Information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
as  may  be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such 
department  or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to 
temporary  duty  with  such  commission  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  such  personnel  within 
his  administrative  Jurisdiction  as  It  may 
need  or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out 
Its  functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  with- 
out loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status. 

(e)  The  chairman  of  each  river  basin  com- 
mission, with  the  approval  of  the  vice  chair- 
man. In  accordance  with  the  general  poli- 
cies of  such  commission  with  respect  to  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  by  It  and  the  timing 
thereof,  shaU  be  responsible  for  (1)  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  personnel  em- 
ployed by  such  conunlssion,  (2)  the  assign- 
ment of  duties  and  responsibilities  among 
such  personnel,  and  (3)  the  use  and  ex- 
pendltiires  of  funds  avaUable  to  such  com- 
mission. 

Compensation  of  commission  members 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  member  of  a  river  basin 
commission  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
202  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  Act  shall  receive  no 
additional  compensation  by  virtue  of  his 
membership  on  the  commission,  but  shall 
continue  to  receive,  from  appropriations 
made  for  the  agency  from  which  he  Is  ap- 
pointed, the  salary  of  his  regular  position 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  commission. 

(b)  Members  of  a  commission,  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  202  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
Act,  shall  each  receive  such  compensation 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  States  or  the  In- 
terstate agency  respectively,  which  they 
represent. 
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(c)  The  per  annum  compensation  of  the 
chairman  of  each  river  basin  commission 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  but 
when  employed  on  a  full-time  annual  basis 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled 
rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended;  or  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  commission's  duties  on  an 
intermittent  basis  such  compensation  shall 
be  not  more  than  $100  per  day  and  shall  not 
exceed  $12,000  in  any  year. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  commission  shall  rec- 
ommend what  share  of  its  expenses  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  such 
share  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Council.  The  remainder  of  the  commis- 
sion's expenses  shall  be  otherwise  apportioned 
as  the  commission  may  determine.  Each 
commission  shall  prepare  a  budget  annually 
and  transmit  it  to  the  Council  and  the  States. 
Estimates  of  proposed  appropriations  from 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  included  in 
the  budget  estimates  submitted  by  the  Coun- 
cil under  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921,  as  amended,  and  may  include  an 
amount  for  advance  to  a  commission  against 
State  appropriations  for  which  delay  Is  antic- 
ipated by  reason  of  later  legislative  sessions. 
All  sums  appropriated  to  or  otherwise  re- 
ceived by  a  commission  shall  be  credited  to 
the  commission's  account  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  A  commission  may  accept  for  any  of 
Its  purposes  and  functions  appropriations, 
donations,  and  grants  of  money,  equipment, 
supplies,  materials,  and  services  from  any 
State  or  the  United  States  or  any  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof,  or  intergovernmental 
agency,  and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dispose 
of  the  same. 

(ci  The  commission  shall  keep  accvirate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbvu-sements. 
The  accounts  shall  be  audited  at  least  an- 
nually in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  by  Independent  certified 
or  licensed  public  accountants,  certified  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State, 
and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be  included 
in  and  become  a  part  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  commission. 

(d)  The  accounts  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for  Inspection 
by  representatives  of  the  Jurisdictions  and 
agencies  which  make  appropriations,  dona- 
tions, or  grants  to  the  commission. 

TTTLE  m FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES 

FOR     COMPREHENSIVE     TLANNING     GRANT     AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  need  for 
increased  participation  by  the  States  in  water 
and  related  land  resources  planning  to  be 
effective,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Council  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  for  the  nine  succeeding  fiscal 
years  thereafter.  $5,000,000  in  each  such  year 
for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing and  participating  in  the  development  of 
comprehensive  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources plans. 

lb)  The  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  shall  prescribe  such  rules,  estab- 
lish such  procedures,  and  make  such  ar- 
rangements and  provisions  relating  to  the 
performance  of  its  functions  under  this  title, 
and  the  use  of  funds  available  therefor,  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  assure  (1)  co- 
ordination of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
title  with  related  Federal  planning  assistance 
programs,  including  the  program  authorized 
under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  and  (2)  appropriate  utilization  of  other 
Federal  agencies  administering  programs 
which  may  contribute  to  achieving  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

Allotments 
Sec.  302.  (a)   From  the  sums  appropriated 
purstiant  to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  make  al- 
lotments to  the  States,  in  accordance  with 


its  regulations  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  popu- 
lation, (2)  the  land  area,  (3)  the  need  for 
comprehensive  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources planning  programs,  and  (4)  the 
financial  need  of  the  respective  States.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  population 
of  the  States  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  estimates  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  land  area 
of  the  States  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  official  records  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

(b)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Council 
shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  which 
is  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  its  State  program  approved 
under  section  303,  including  the  cost  of 
training  personnel  for  carrying  out  such  pro- 
gram and  the  -  cost  of  administering  such 
program. 

State  programs 

Sec.  303.  The  Council  shall  approve  any 
program  for  comprehensive  water  and  related 
land  resources  planning  which  is  submitted 
by  a  State.  If  such  program — 

(1)  provides  for  comprehensive  planning 
with  respect  to  intrastate  or  interstate  water 
resources,  or  both,  in  such  State  to  meet  the 
needs  for  water  and  water  related  activities 
taking  into  account  prospective  demands  for 
all  purposes  served  through  or  affected  by 
water  and  related  land  resources  develop- 
ment, with  adequate  provision  for  coordina- 
tion with  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  in  affected  fields; 

(2)  provides,  where  comprehensive  state- 
wide development  planning  is  being  carried 
on  with  or  without  assistance  under  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  for  full  co- 
ordination between  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources planning  and  other  statewide  plan- 
ning programs  and  for  assurances  that  such 
water  resources  planning  will  be  in  conform- 
ity with  the  general  development  policy  in 
such  State; 

(3)  designates  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "State  agency")  to  admin- 
ister the  program: 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Council  from 
time  to  time  reasonably  requires  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  title; 

(5)  sets  forth  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  carrying  out  the  State  program  and  in  ad- 
ministering such  program:  and 

(6)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  keeping  appropriate  ac- 
countability of  the  funds  and  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  program. 
The  Council  shall  not  disapprove  any  pro- 
gram without  first  giving  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
agency  administering  such  program. 

Review 

Sec.  304.  Whenever  the  Council  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  a  State  agency  finds  that — 

(a)  the  program  submitted  by  such  State 
and  approved  under  section  303  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  a 
requirement  of  such  section;  or 

(b)  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  a  requirement,  the  Council  shall 
notify  such  agency  that  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title 
until  it  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  such  failure.  Until  the  Council  Is  so 
satisfied,  it  shall  make  no  further  payments 
to  such  State  under  this  title. 

Payme-nts 

Sec.  305.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other  period 
prescribed  by  it,  estimate  the  amount  to  be 


paid  to  each  State  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  for  such  i>eriod,  such  estimate  to  be 
based  on  such  records  of  the  State  and  Infor- 
mation furnished  by  It,  and  such  other  Inves- 
tigation, as  the  Council  may  find  necessary. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotment  available  therefor,  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  it  for  any  period,  re- 
duced or  increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under  this 
paragraph)  by  which  It  finds  that  Its  estimate 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such  State  for  any 
prior  period  under  this  title  was  greater  or 
less  than  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
paid  to  such  State  for  such  prior  period  under 
this  title.  Such  payments  shall  be  made 
through  the  disbursing  facilities  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  installments  as  the  Council  may  deter- 
mine. 

Definition 

Sec.  306.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
term  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec  307.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  funds  received 
under  the  grant,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  the  grant  was  made  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  pwrtion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facil- 
itate an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  the  recipient  of  the 
grant  that  are  pertinent  to  the  determination 
that  funds  granted  are  used  In  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV MISCELLANEOUS 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  n  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  title  in. 

Rules  aiid  regulations 

Sec  402.  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  those  provisions  of  this  Act  which  are 
administered  by  It. 

Delegation  of  functions 

Sec  403.  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  any  member  or  employee  of  the 
Council  its  administrative  functions  under 
section  105  and  the  detailed  administration 
of  the  grant  program  under  title  m. 

Utilization  of  personnel 

Sec  404.  The  Council  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  utilize  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  such  agency  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee, amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and  that  an  explanation  of  the  bill 
and  of  the  amendments  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  21,  which  has  the  bi- 
partisan  cosponsorshlp  of  Senators  Ander- 


son Baetlett,  bible,  Eastland.  Hart. 
Hartkb,  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Metcalt.  Mc- 
Govern,  Moss,  Tower,  and  Yarborouch,  1b  to 
encovirage  the  wise  management,  orderly  de- 
velopment, and  highest  possible  uses  of  oxir 
water  and  related  land  resources  through 
coordinated  and  cooperative  efforts  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments     It  would  attain  these  objectives  by— 

(1)  establishing  a  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
Agriculture,  Army,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  (such  a  group  has 
been   functioning.    In    fact,    on    an    ad   hoc 

basis);  ]  _^ 

(2)  authorizing  the  creation  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  river  basin  commissions  for  co- 
ordinated studies  and  planning  within  a 
State,  basin,  or  group  ol  basins;  and 

(3)  providing  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  In  developing  comprehensive 
water   and   related   land   resources   plans. 

Thus.  S.  21  Is  another  forward  step  In  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  basic  programs  essential  to  both  the 
States  and  the  Nation.  The  bill  carefully 
spells  out  that  none  of  its  provisions  shall 
"expand  or  diminish  either  Federal  or  State 
jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  planning,  develop- 
ment or  control;   »   •   •*  (sec.  3(a)). 

By  Its  terms.  S.  21  would  not  repeal,  amend, 
nor  modify  existing  law.  nor  impinge  upon 
the  jurisdiction  or  authority  of  presently 
constituted  agencies  and  specified  inter- 
national commissions. 
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PREVIOUS    LEGISLATIVE    ACTION 

The  present  bill  Is  substantially  identical 
to  S.  nil,  88th  Congress,  as  that  measure 
was  amended  and  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  after  it  had  passed  the  Senate  on 
December  4,  1963.  It  filled  to  obtain  a  rule 
prior  to  adjournment  at  the  88th  Congress. 
S.  nil  was  the  subject  of  comprehensive 
hearings  in  September  of  1963  and  received 
widespread  support  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  groups.  These 
hearings  are  incorporatiod  by  reference  Into 
the  public  hearings  tte  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  ReclamaJtlon  held  February  5, 
1965,  on  S.  21  at  which  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  ex- 
pressed the  strong  support  of  the  administra- 
tive agencies  for  the  measure. 

BACKCnioUND 

S.  21  and  its  predecessor  bills  are  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  findings  ftnd  recommendations 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources,  of  which  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  was  chairman. 
In  its  notable  report,  published  January  30. 
1961.  the  committee  found  that  six  types  of 
water  problems  confront  various  areas  of  the 
Nation:  Supply,  distribution,  natural  qual- 
ity, pollution,  variabiltty,  and  floods. 

It  found  that  five  major  regions  in  the  Na- 
tion will  have  inadequate  water  supply  In 
1980  to  meet  anticipated  increases  in  popula- 
tion and  economic  aqtivlty  even  with  full 
development : 

1.  Sovith  Pacific. 

2.  Colorado  River  Bdiln 

3.  Great  Basin    (Utaih-Nevada-Callfornla) . 

4.  Upper  Rio  Gr.mde-Pecos. 

5.  Upper  Missouri  River  Basin. 

By  the  year  2000,  the|$elect  committee  fore- 
saw supply  shortages  tUro  in  the  Upper  Ar- 
kansas-Red River  Basins,  the  western  Great 
Lakes  States,  and  the  iLouisiana-Texas  west- 
ern gulf  area. 

Other  major  areas  of  the  Nation,  the  com- 
mittee found,  would  have  adequate  usable 
water  only  if  they  in\'est  billions  in  pollu- 
tion control,  recycling,  storage  reservoirs  to 
level  out  variable  seasonal  flows,  and  estab- 
lish more  efficient  management  practices. 
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The  whole  great  industrial  area  of  the 
United  States  from  Boston  south  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  then  sweeping  west  In  a  great  band 
to  Kansas  City  and  Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.,  was 
found  to  be  in  the  latter  category. 

The  Senate  select  committee  made  five  ma- 
jor recommendations.    Shortened,  they  were: 

1.  The  Federal  Goverrmient,  In  cooperation 
with  the  States,  should  prepare  and  keep  up- 
to-date  plans  for  comprehensive  water  de- 
velopment and  management  for  all  major 
river  basins  In  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  stimu- 
late more  active  participation  by  States  in 
planning  and  undertaking  water  develop- 
ment and  management  activities  by  setting 
up  a  10-year  program  of  grants  to  the  States 
for  water  resources  planning.  A  minimum 
of  $5  million  should  be  made  available  an- 
nually for  matching  by  States. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  under- 
take a  coordinated  scientific  research  pro- 
gram on  water. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  should  prepare 
biennially  an  assessment  of  the  water  sup- 
ply-demand outlook  for  each  of  the  water 
resource  regions  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  should  take  •  •  •  steps  to 
encourage  efficiency  In  water  development 
and  use. 

The  third  recommendation  has  been  en- 
acted into  law  with  the  passage  of  S.  2,  88th 
Congress,  which  became  Public  Law  88-379, 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act. 

S.  21  is  intended  to  Implement  the  remain- 
ing recommendations. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  on  July  13. 
1961.  transmitted  to  Congress  the  original 
river  basin  planning  bill,  which  became  S. 
2246  of  the  87th  Congress.  Its  objectives,  to 
provide  for  development  of  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans,  biennial  assessments  of  re- 
gional water  needs  and  supplies,  aid  to  the 
States,  and  encouragement  of  more  efficient 
water  development,  management,  and  tise, 
were  the  same  as  the  objectives  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  as  was  much  of  the  language. 

Title  I  of  President  Kennedy's  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  Federal  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, giving  It  responsibility  for  the  biennial 
water  surveys,  stimulation  of  river  basin 
planning,  and  administration  of  aid  to  the 
States. 

Title  II  of  President  Kennedy's  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  river  basin 
planning  commissions,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  States,  whose  members  would 
all,  however,  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  title  was  nearly  identical  to  a  river  basin 
planning  commission  act  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, January  16,  1961,  by  the  preceding  na- 
tional administration. 

Title  III  of  President  Kennedy's  bill  pro- 
vided for  $5  million  aid  to  States  each  year 
for  10  years  for  water  resources  planning, 
as  proposed  in  bills  then  pending  In  Congress 
by  Senator  Robert  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  se- 
lect committee,  and  Senator  Clinton  B.  An- 
derson, a  committee  member. 

Hearings  on  S.  2246  were  held  jointly  in 
1961  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Representatives  of  the  Interstate  Confer- 
ence on  Water  Problems  and  many  others 
opposed  portions  of  the  bill,  tirglng  that  it 
include  a  recognition  of  "primary"  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Stat€S  In  water  resources, 
and  that  the  States  appoint  and  compensate 
their  own  representatives  on  any  basin  com- 
missions which  might  be  created,  giving  the 
States  full  and  direct  representation  and  par- 
ticipyation  as  autonomous  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  second  hearing  was  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
In  1962  to  receive  the  detailed  views  of  States 
presented  by  the  Interstate  Conference  on 
Water  Problems  and  other  witnesses. 


Throughout  the  fall  and  winter  of  1962- 
63,  representatives  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
the  Interstate  conference,  and  other  inter- 
ested organizations  conferred  repeatedly  on 
satisfactory  draft  of  legislation. 

The  Nation  had  for  55  years  unsuccessfully 
sought  a  formula  for  comprehensive  river 
basin  planning.  In  February  3,  1908,  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt's  Inland  Waterwajrs 
Commission  recommended  "prompt  and  vig- 
orous action"  by  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  develop  comprehensive  plans 
for  all  the  Nation's  river  basins. 

In  the  intervening  years  many  approaches 
have  been  attempted.  No  general  planning 
mechanism  has  been  adopted.  A  few  basin 
plans  have  been  developed  by  independently 
authorized  commissions  or  administrative 
agencies.  A  few  are  reasonably  comprehen- 
sive. Others  are  not  at  all  comprehensive, 
and  are  for  limited  purposes  only. 

In  a  few  river  basins,  planning  agencies 
have  been  established  which  have  Federal 
and  State  support  and  cooperation.  Includ- 
ing the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Columbia  Basin  Interagency  Committee,  and 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  Commis- 
sion. The  Interior  Department,  in  its  report 
of  September  11,  1963.  on  S.  1111,  88th  Con- 
gress, correctly  assumed  that  the  bill  did 
not  Intend  to  supplant  or  supersede  such 
established  planning  bodies,  and  the  com- 
mittee affirms  this  legislative  Intent  with 
respect  to  S.  21. 

Through  the  years  since  1908,  however,  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments'  differences 
have  prevented  widespread,  comprehensive, 
multiple-purpose  planning  of  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  in  most  river  basins. 
Prior  to  the  general  agreement  on  S.  1111  of 
the  last  Congress,  a  general  pattern  for  plan- 
ning has  been  Impossible  to  achieve. 

federal-states  rights  not  involved 
In  approaching  the  problem  of  developing 
a  pattern  for  planning  which  might  prove 
virldely  acceptable  to  State  and  Federal  In- 
terests  and  expedite  planning,  conferees  on 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  first  agreed 
that  the  final  measure  should  avoid  any 
attempt  to  adjudicate  or  affect  State  and 
Federal  authorities  over  water  and  related 
land  resources,  or  to  displace  any  established 
agencies  or  in  any  way  alter  existing  inter- 
state and  State-Federal  arrangements  or 
compacts,  such  as  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact with  Its  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  Basin 
divisions.  Section  3  of  S.  21  is  a  statement 
and  proposed  enactment  of  these  basic  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

"Sec  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 

"(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
in  the  field  of  water  resources  planning,  de- 
velopment, or  control;  nor  to  displace,  super- 
sede, limit,  or  modify  the  jurisdiction  or 
responsibUity  of  any  legally  established  joint 
or  common  agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
of  two  or  more  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Con- 
fess to  authorize  and  fund  projects:  nor 
to  limit  the  use  of  other  mechanisms.  If 
preferred  by  the  participating  governmental 
units,  in  the  water  resources  field; 

"(b)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeat- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  varloxis 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop or  participate  in  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  or  to  exer- 
cise licensing  or  regulatory  functions  in  rela- 
tion thereto:  nor  to  affect  the  jurisdiction, 
powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  Permanent  Engineering  Board,  and  the 
United  States  Operating  Entity  or  Entitles 
established  purusant  to  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  Treaty,  signed  at  Washington.  Janu- 
ary 17  1961,  or  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico." 
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The  committee  believes  that  when  water 
problems  are  approached  from  a  planning 
basis,  by  planners  for  optimum  development, 
State  and  Federal  rights  Issues  will  seldom, 
if  ever,  create  deadlocks.  Benefits  which 
may  result  from  various  engineering  plans 
are  calculable  and  measiirable,  and  provide 
a  tangible,  factual  basis  for  agreement  on 
project  plans. 

The  resolution  of  the  States  rights  issue  in 
the  field  of  water  resource  development.  If 
it  is  in  fact  an  issue,  should  be  the  subject 
of  separate  legislation. 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the  plan- 
ning and  water  rights  issues  have  been  suc- 
cessfully separated  and  that  S.  21  will  not 
directly  nor  Indirectly  affect  the  rights  and 
Jurisdiction  of  either  the  States  or  Federal 
Government  over  development  of  water  re- 
sources. 

THE     COMMrrTEE     AMENDMENTS 

In  addition  to  certain  technical  corrections 
in  language  and  style,  the  committee 
adopted  the  following  substantive  amend- 
ments: 

( 1 )  Page  2.  line  12.  the  word  "modify"  was 
added  to  give  further  certainty  to  the  dis- 
claimer of  any  intent  that  the  bill  will  in 
any  way  affect  existing  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships with  respect  to  responsibility. 
Jurisdiction,  and  rights  over  water  and  wa- 
ter resource  development. 

(2)  Page  3.  line  1,  after  the  word  "Canada" 
add:  "the  Permanent  Engineering  Board  and 
the  United  States  Operating  Entity  or  Enti- 
ties established  pursuant  to  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty."  Clearly,  the  functions  of 
these  agencies,  along  with  those  of  the  Joint 
Commission  and  the  Mexican  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  all  of  which  were  estab- 
lished by  treaty  for  international  waters, 
should  not  be  within  the  purview  of  unilat- 
eral planning  by  a  domestic  organization 
within  the  United  States. 

(3)  Page  3,  line  16,  after  the  word  "bien- 
nial" add  "or  at  such  less  frequent  Intervals 
as  the  Council  may  determine."  This 
amendment  was  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  which  urged  that  there 
be  some  fiexibillty  in  the  frequency  of  such 
assessments.  The  Council  Itself  would  be  in 
the  best  position  to  Judge  individual  cases. 

(4)  Page  7,  line  21,  change  the  period  after 
the  word  "located"  to  a  colon  and  add:  "Pro- 
vided, That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  separate  river  basin."  This  amend- 
ment recognizes  that  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basins  are  in  law  and  in  fact 
two  separate  basins  with  separate  problems 
and  separate  planning  needs. 

(5)  Page  8,  after  line  20,  add  a  new  sub- 
section, subsection  (c),  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  title  II  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Columbia  River  Basin." 
The  reason  for  exempting  the  Columbia 
Basin  from  the  river  basin  commission  provi- 
sions of  S.  21  is  that  in  the  Columbia,  coop- 
erative State  and  Federal  arrangements  for 
baslnwide  planning  of  resovirce  development 
have  been  established  for  many  years.  A 
Columbia  Basin  Interagency  Committee  Is 
in  existence.  It  already  Is  carrying  out  the 
functions  that  a  commission  established 
pursuant  to  title  II  would  perform,  and  the 
committee  deemed  it  wise  to  avoid  needless 
duplication.  The  States  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  would,  of  course,  participate  in  the 
States  assistance  program  provided  by  title 

m. 

(6)  Page  16,  line  10,  after  the  word  "com- 
mission" add  the  words  "with  the  approval 
of  the  vice  chairman."  This  amendment 
was  adopted  to  make  certain  that  the  States 
would  have  a  voice  In  selection  of  staff  and 
expert  consultants,  assignment  of  duties,  and 
in  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds  avail- 
able to  a  commission. 

(7)  Page  24,  line  16,  after  the  word  "sums" 
add  "not  to  exceed  $10  million  annually." 


This  is  simply  a  limitation  on  the  amounts 
that  may  be  appropriated  yearly  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Water  Resources  Council 
established  by  title  I,  the  creation  and  func- 
tioning of  the  river  basin  commissions  au- 
thorized by  title  II,  and  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministering the  plaruiing  assistance  to  the 
States  envisioned  by  title  III.  Appropria- 
tion authorization  for  grants  to  the  States  Is 
provided  for  separately  in  title  III. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  S.  21.  is  similar  to  S.  1111  of  the 
88th  Congress  which  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  in  December  of  1963  and 
was  sent  to  the  House.  It  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  but  could  not 
be  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  in  time  for  passage  at  the  last 
session. 

S.  21.  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today,  was  again  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  after  public  hearings,  and 
it  is  the  committee's  hope  that  it  may 
be  passed  unanimously  this  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  read- 
ing the  report  on  the  bill,  I  find  on  page 
Sthefollowiijg: 

The  resolution  of  the  States  rights  issue 
In  the  field  of  water  resource  development, 
if  it  Is  in  fact  an  issue,  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  legislation. 

Will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  tell 
us  the  purpose  of  this  sentence  or  what 
"States  rights"  might  become  involved 
to  necessitate  further  legislation? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  the  past,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  bill  for  cooperative  plan- 
ning, by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  in  any  way  affect  the 
rights  of  any  State  that  might  partici- 
pate. For  example,  there  was  a  time 
when  power  companies  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  were  very  actively  interested 
in  river  basins  as  a  source  of  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    They  still  are. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Neither  private 
groups,  nor  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
the  States  have  any  new  or  additional 
rights  or  privileges  conferred  upon  them 
by  this  bill.  Responsibilities  and  rights 
over  water  remain  as  they  now  are. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  of  those  people 
have  more  influence  In  some  States  than 
they  do  in  Vermont. 

I  notice  that  a  commission  can  be  cre- 
ated if  a  single  State  in  a  group  of  States 
requests  that  that  be  done  and  if  half 
the  States  in  the  group  support  the  re- 
quest. That  means  that  if  there  were 
five  States  and  three  of  them  supported 
the  request  of  a  single  State  to  establish 
a  commission,  that  could  be  done  whether 
the  other  two  agreed.  The  other  two 
would  automatically  come  into  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  would  come 
in.  but  there  would  be  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  objection  on  the  part  of  any 
State  that  felt  its  own  interests  were 


being  jeopardized.  The  authority  of  one 
State  to  object  is  clear.  This  is  an  effort 
to  cooperate  with  the  States.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  could  not  say,  in  effect, 
"This  is  the  way  you  will  develop  your 
water."  This  measure  would  preserve 
the  right  of  the  Senator's  State — of 
Vermont — of  my  State  of  New  Mexico, 
of  California,  or  any  other  State,  to  de- 
cide what  it  wanted  to  do.  S.  21  would 
not  take  away  States  rights. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill, 
as  I  voted  for  it  at  the  last  Congress.  At 
that  time  I  said  that  with  a  majority 
of  Federal  representatives  on  the  Coun- 
cil, I  felt  much  safer  than  I  would  have 
under  the  proposal  of  certain  interests 
in  New  England,  which  I  believe  had 
designs  on  property  that  I  did  not  think 
belonged  to  them,  and  who  would  have 
obtained  jurisdiction  that  I  did  not  think 
belonged  to  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  that  his  State  will  be 
safe. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  speaks  with  complete 
sincerity  and  that  what  he  is  saying  will 
be  given  full  weight  in  any  future  inter- 
pretations. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  that  will  be 
understood  as  the  legislative  intent  and 
will  meet  with  complete  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  21)   was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  to  make  a  motion  that  that 
motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  give  a  warning  to  the  national  ad- 
ministration. 

The  American  farmer  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  does  not  know  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  obtain  sufiBcient  farm 
labor  to  assist  him  at  h^esttime.  The 
contribution  of  the  Am|rican  farmer  to 
the  economy  of  this  country  is  very  great. 

My  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and  I  come 
from  a  State  which  last  year  produced 
almost  $3.5  billion  in  cash  farm  receipts 
from  farm  marketings.  California  is  the 
first  in  the  Nation  in  the  value  of  its 
farm  commodities.  Indeed.  15  of  the  20 
leading  agricultural  counties  in  the  Na- 
tion are  located  in  California.  American 
agricultural  output  now  exceeds  $36 
billion  annually  in  value.  Thus,  suffi- 
cient and  qualified  farmworkers  are  of 
urgent  necessity  in  many  parts  of  our 
land. 

I  believe,  as  an  American,  that  the 
American  farmer  should  first  employ  his 
fellow  American  citizens  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  But  suppose  that  he 
does  not  find  sufiQcient  qualified  help 
among  his  fellow  citizens  in  this  Nation 
to  assist  him  at  planting  time,  harvest- 
time,  or  on  any  other  occasion  when  he 


needs  additional  farm  labor.  That  is  not 
an  unreasonable  assumption.  For  many 
years,  on  a  temporary  basis,  American 
farmers  have  received  assistance  from 
foreign  nationals,  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  from  Japan,  from  the  Philip- 
pines, from  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
elsewhere. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  best  ways 
that  mutual  security  programs  and  mu- 
tual respect  may  be  attained  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  temporary  use  of  na- 
tionals from  friendly  foreign  countries. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  Mexican  nationals  have  come  into  my 
State  each  year  and  helped  the  people 
of  my  State  to  harvest  their  crops  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Then  they  have  re- 
turned to  Mexico  with  their  savings, 
the  better  to  accommodate  themselves 
in  their  Mexican  society. 

I  am  proud  also  that  Japanese  people 
have  come  to  this  country  each  year  in 
numbers  exceeding  hundreds — indeed,  in 
numbers  in  excess  of  a  thousand — to  do 
that  same  kind  of  temporary  work  for 
the  American  farmer. 

A  year  ago  here  in  the  Capitol,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  several  hun- 
dred Japanese  nationals.  I  spoke  in 
English.  It  was  translated  to  them  in 
Japanese.  They  had  finished  a  number 
of  months  of  service  in  this  country  and 
they  were  to  go  home.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  be  better  farmers  in  their 
own  great  nation  and  better  friends  for 
us. 

The  American  farmer  faces  a  critical 
situation.  Speaking  generally,  in  my 
own  State  of  California,  it  begins  to  ap- 
pear that  the  situation  this  year  will  be 
the  same  as  it  has  been  in  past  years. 
During  the  peak  harvest  season  which 
begins  in  July  and  continues  through  the 
summer  and  the  fall,  our  farmers  prob- 
ably will  not  have  sufficient  qualified 
domestic  farm  labor  to  be  able  to  harvest 
their  crops.  So  far,  the  national  ad- 
ministration has  not  seen  fit  to  prepare 
the  machinery  under  which,  were  the 
contingency  to  arise,  as  I  am  sure  it  will 
arise,  immediate  relief  could  be  afforded 
to  that  important  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  observed  the  other  day  that  the 
California  Director  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  that  if  there  is  insufficient 
supplemental  labor  in  our  State  this 
harvest  season,  there  will  be  a  $30  million 
production  loss  in  fruit,  and  a  $120  mil- 
lion production  loss  in  vegetables.  This 
$150  million  loss  would  result  in  a  total 
loss  once  the  distribution  and  trans- 
portation sectors  of  our  economy  are 
taken  into  account,  of  between  $500  and 
$700  million. 

Last  week  I  was  In  California.  I  sat 
down  one  evening  with  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  represented  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, and  lending  institutions.  The  be- 
lief by  spokesmen  at  that  meeting  was 
that  unless  we  can  anticipate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  nationals  from  abroad 
into  this  country  on  a  temporary  basis, 
there  will  be  a  loss  in  our  State  of  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  many  of  our 
farmers  will  refuse  to  plant.  Our  lend- 
ing institutions  will  refuse  to  loan  money 
because  of  the  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  present  situation.    This  has  al- 


ready happened.  Many  milions  of  dollars 
worth  of  melons  have  not  been  planted 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  land 
has  been  turned  over  to  grain  crops 
which  can  be  harvested  mechanically. 
Some  banks  have  only  loaned  money  to 
farmers  through  the  early  seeding  stage. 
Further  investment  by  them,  and  deci- 
sions to  plant  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
will  depend  on  the  degree  of  assurance 
they  believe  they  have  from  the  national 
administration  that  should  a  labor  short- 
age arise,  supplemental  foreign  farm 
labor  will  be  readily  made  available. 

Several  weeks  ago  my  colleague  the 
junior    Senator    from    California    [Mr. 
Murphy],  and  I  participated  in  hearings 
called  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  urged  in  great  part 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon  [Mr.  MoRSEl.  and  others.     Those 
hearings  clearly  demonstrated  that,  thus 
far,  such  an  adequate  assurance  has  not 
been  provided  by  the  national  admin- 
istration and  particularly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.     The  necessary  admin- 
istrative machinery  has  not  been  estab- 
lished so  that  should  a  labor  shortage 
arise  there  will  be  no  lag  with  the  result 
that  crops  spoil  in  the  fields.    I  do  not 
want  to  have  this  point  proved  by  rotting 
farm  crops  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
Then,  it  is  all  too  late. 

To  that  extent  I  rise  on  this  floor  today 
and  give  to  the  national  administration 
this  warning:  American  agriculture  will 
suffer  unless  the  national  administra- 
tion now  indicates  that  it  is  prepared, 
immediately  when  the  need  for  supple- 
mental farm  labor  arises,  to  fulfill  that 
need.  To  do  that,  I  respectfully  suggest 
the  agreements  now  need  to  be  entered 
into  in  advance. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  questions  I  asked  and  the 
answers  I  received,  on  pages  69,  70,  and 
71  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held  on 
January  15  and  16,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Senator  Kuchel.  Mr.  Secretary,  under  Pub- 
lic Law  78,  a  Mexican  would  not  be  admitted 
Into  the  United  States  for  temporary  em- 
ployment unless  It  had  been  found  that 
within  the  State  involved  there  was  insuf- 
ficient domestic  labor.    Is  that  not  true? 

Secretary  WniTZ.  The  language  Is  a  little 
different  but  surely  the  answer  In  general 
terms  Is  "Yes." 

Senator  Kuchei..  Because  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion, I  share  your  desire  to  have  the  maximum 
number  of  our  fellow  citizens  again  fully 
employed  who  are  now  unemployed,  but  I 
do  not  see  the  difference  between  that  condi- 
tion which  was  a  condition  precedent  under 
Public  Law  78,  and  Public  Law  414  and  the 
sections  to  which  you  refer.  In  other  words, 
what  would  the  difference  be  between  your 
conceded  duty  under  the  law  to  make  those 
decisions  under  Public  Law  78  last  year  and 
under  the  Immigration  Act  this  year? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  think  It  goes  very  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  most  dlfiQcult  problem 
here.  And  the  answer  to  It  would  necessarily 
Include  these  factors.  It  would  Include  the 
factor  of  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  In 
terminating  Public  Law  78,  which  with  Its 
legislative  history  I  think  can  only  be  ta- 
terpreted  as  requesting  or  as  Indicating  a 


proposed  different  treatment  of  this  situa- 
tion with  the  legislative  record  being  quite 
clear,  of  clear  indications,  that  the  Congress 
wanted  this  Importation,  if  not  stopped  com- 
pletely, certainly  cut  way  down,  and  this 
would  be  a  large  part  of  my  answer  to  your 
question.  A  fuller  part  of  It  would  neces- 
sarily include  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  taking  a  much  closer  look  at  this 
situation  today  than  we  did  perhaps  In  the 
accumulated  experience  under  Public  Law 
78,  and  I  make  the  point  not  from  sentiment 
but  from  straight  economics  that  our  largest 
concern,  so  far  as  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  concerned,  is  that  we  may  In  this  country 
let  unemployment  become  a  reality  because 
we  first  let  it  become  a  habit,  and  there  has 
been  now  almost  7  years  of  unemployment 
over  5  percent.  I  think  that  It  Is  time  we 
look  again  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  lick 
that  problem. 

And  we  look  at  this  situation  and  see  a 
potential  of  from  50,000  to  75,000  Jobs,  and 
we  do  face  the  fact  that  we  have  been  un- 
employed too  much,  too  long.     I  am  saying 
In  my  answer  to  this  question  that  due  to 
the    congressional    action   we    are    taking   a 
harder  look  at   this  situation  than  we  did 
before.     I  think  that  probably  there  is  an- 
other  development   in   the   Increased   effec- 
tiveness of  the  Employment  Service  to  mobi- 
lize labor  on  an  Interstate  basis  where  that 
is   necessary   at   least   on   an   Inter-reglonal 
basis.    We  have  in  California  now,  as  between 
some  of  the  State  employment  offices.  Instant 
teletype  service  which  we  didn't  have  before 
so  that  we  can  fill  these  orders  more  rapidly. 
There  has  been  an  Increase  in  the  mobility  of 
labor  which  has  made  it  easier  to  fill  these 
seasonal  situations.     We  have  developed  In 
the  Department  of  Labor  an  annual  work  pro- 
gram under  which  we  are  moving  now  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  In  at  least 
a  loose  sort  of  way  up  to  200,000  people.     I 
think  we  are  better  able  to  mobilize  what- 
ever unemployment  we  have,  and  so  the  third 
part  Of  my  answer  to  you  would  be  that  we 
feel  as  a  practical  matter  that  it  is  easier  to 
bring   the   full   resources   of  the   manpower 
force   of   the   country  to  bear  on  any  im- 
mediate situation. 

Senator  Kxtchel.  I  meant  to  make  no 
comments  on  how  to  draw  legislative  Intent 
by  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  continue  a  law 
year  by  year,  but  you  and  I  heard  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  say  that  this  hearing 
Is  not  designed  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
any  legislation  on  the  books.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, one  additional  factor,  I  think,  and  that 
Is  that  even  If  you  were  so  minded  to  find 
that  there  is  an  insufficient  labor  force 
among  our  fellow  citizens  today,  you  would 
be  unable  to  help  the  American  farmer,  1b 
that  not  true,  unless  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  Government  had 
come  into  an  agreement  under  which  they 
would  permit  their  citizens  to  come  Into  an 
agreement  under  which  they  would  permit 
their  citizens  to  come  Into  this  country? 

Secretary  WniTZ.  My  only  trouble  in  an- 
swering that  question.  Senator  Kuchel,  Is 
that  an  affirmative  answer  would  Inevitably 
suggest  what  might  seem  to  some  the  deslr- 
abUlty  of  proceeding  at  this  point  with  soine 
agreements  of  that  kind,  and  that  would  be 
unfair  to  everybody  Involved  here.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  record  that  there  were  extensive — 
matter  of  informal  record,  newspap)ers,  and 
so  forth — that  there  were  extensive  conver- 
sations between  representatives  of  the  Cali- 
fornia growers  and  some  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Mexican  Government  in  Mexico 
City  before  January  1,  and  so  we  are  In 
dangerous  territory,  because  It  would  be 
most  unfortimate  If  anything  I  said  here 
were  construed  as  In  any  way  an  indication 
of  what  might  warrant  that  kind  of  agree- 
ment. Now  with  that  preface,  I  would  an- 
swer your  question  and  would  say  that  before 
anybody  was   brought   In   from   Mexico,    It 
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would  be  necessary  to  work  out  those  ar- 
rangements. In  the  issuance  of  the  regula- 
tions In  E>ecember,  I  made  It  clear  and  in- 
cluded a  statement  that  there  would,  of 
course,  be  nobody  admitted  without  there 
being  full  consultation  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  so  if  I  made  my  record 
suflaclently  clear  so  nobody  will  misunder- 
stand the  affirmative  answer,  the  affirmative 
answer  Is  that  such  arrangements  would  nec- 
essarily precede  any  importation. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Of  course,  they  should, 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  agreement,  your 
hands  would  be  tied  to  utilize  the  responsi- 
bility you  have  under  the  present  statute  if 
Mexicans  were  available,  but  if  at  the  same 
time  aliens  from  other  countries  would  find 
m.ore  difficulty  in  coming  in  I  think  my  ques- 
tion Is  this.  Would  It  not  be  In  the  public 
interest  for  the  two  Governments,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  to  enter  into  this 
agreement,  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  it 
would  be  subject  to  your  own  responsibility 
under  the  Immigration  Act  today? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Quite  candidly  I  would 
think  such  considerations  at  this  p>olnt 
would  be  quite  premature  and  not  In  the 
public  Interest  and  only  subject  to  misun- 
derstanding on  both  sides. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Why  would  they  be  pre- 
matiu-e?  Suppose  you  found  In  30  days  that 
you  had  a  responsibility  to  discharge,  and 
that  responsibility  would  be  to  authorize  a 
certain  number  of  aliens  to  come  Into  this 
country,  but  Mexico  would  be  foreclosed  to 
you?    Why  would  It  be  premature? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Because  I  expect  the 
availability  of  crutches  would  make  it  that 
much  more  likely  that  we  would  use  them. 

Senator  Kuchel.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Secretary  Wihtz.  Because  I  suspect  the 
availability  of  crutches  would  make  it  that 
much  more  likely  that  we  would  use  them, 
and  this  would  fall  into  that  category.  I 
should  like  to  answer  In  further  practice — 
say  in  further  practice  and  to  the  question 
that  the  general  advice,  not  formal  at  all, 
again  relying  largely  on  the  newspaper  clip- 
pings of  which  there  have  been  quite  a  pile 
about  this,  would  suggest  that  it  would  be 
a  relatively  short  matter,  I  mean  almost 
hours,  or  at  the  most  days,  to  take  care  of 
that  problem  if  we  ever  get  to  that  stage. 
I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  great  dif- 
ficulty about  It.  And,  therefore,  on  the 
balance  of  what  Is  Involved,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  to  undertake  the  housekeeping 
proceeding  before  we  have  decided  to  take 
the  house  would  be  misunderstood. 

Senator  Kuchel.  It  has  been  my  informa- 
tion that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  little 
time  before  such  an  agreement  could  go  ful- 
filled. You  have  said,  and  I  think  to  your 
complete  credit  because  I  think  you  know 
of  my  respect  for  you,  how  you  indicated 
that  the  basis  of  the  international  agree- 
ments would  be  the  basis  of  any  decision 
which  you  would  make  under  the  present 
law,  but  even  so,  there  Is  a  condition  prece- 
dent that  will  not  have  been  met  until  the 
two  governments  enter  into  an  agreement. 
And  I  simply  do  not  see  why,  to  have  that 
agreement  made,  would  be  any  pressure  on 
you  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not 
going  to  subject  yourself  to  pressure.  You 
are  going  to  make  your  own  decision.  Why 
not  eliminate  that  roadblock  or  that  hurdle 
from  your  path  In  the  event  you  feel  called 
upon  to  exercise  your  authority? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  I  suppose  the  answer  to 
that,  Senator  Kuchel,  and  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  lies  In  the  next  point  I  am  coming 
to  which  Is  the  point  of  what  the  present 
State  of  economic  need  is. 

If  I  thought  we  were  right  up  against  the 
gun.  Senator  Kuchel,  I  would  not — I  would 
neither  spar  here — and  I  do  not  mean  this 
to  be  sparring — nor  would  I  postpone  action 
on  that.  I  just  do  not  think  we  are  even 
dose  to  that  point  at  this  stage.    If  I  did. 


I  shoiild  accept  the  counsel  in  anticipation, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  are  close  to  it. 

Senator  Kuchel.  When  Mr.  Miller  was  tes- 
tifying and  indicating  that  in  some  specific 
instances  In  the  State  which  Senator  Murphy 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  It  was  Im- 
possible for  the  needs  to  be  met,  would  you 
disagree  with  what  Mr.  Miller  said? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Yes,  sir;  except  that — I 
did  not  mean  to  interrupt  any  further.  His 
statement  was  that  there  is  no  crop  shortage 
as  of  now,  but  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  Mr. 
Miller  to  take  that  out  of  the  narrow  con- 
text. I  will  be  glad  to  supply  an  answer 
more  broadly  to  this  question  of  the  present 
situation  as  far  as  job  orders  are  concerned. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  rise  to  concur  with 
my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida,  and  the  other  Senators 
who  joined  in  this  debate. 

As  I  predicted,  I  now  have  definite  evi- 
dence that  one  cooperative,  a  processing 
plant,  in  the  area  of  Modesto,  Calif.,  has 
not  only  closed  down,  but  shipped  its  ma- 
chinery out,  because  this  year  the  plant- 
ing of  the  tomato  crop  has  not  gone 
forward.  It  will  not  and  cannot  go  for- 
ward until  farmers  and  growers  have  as- 
surance that  they  will  be  able  to  harvest 
the  crop. 

I  state  for  the  Record  that  $400,000  of 
payroll  which  historically  went  to  200 
workers  is  now  lost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Business  World  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  of  February  20,  1965, 
which  indicates  that  because  of  lack  of 
workers  for  tomato  harvests  the  Tri- 
Valley  growers  are  making  plans  to  move 
to  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tri-Valley  Hints  Shift  to  Mexico 

Trl-Valley  Growers  of  Stockton,  one  of  the 
State's  leading  canning  organizations,  said 
yesterday  it  plans  to  close  down  part  of  its 
tomato  canning  operations  because  of  "the 
chaotic  harvest  labor  situation"  that  has 
resulted  from  abandonment  of  the  bracero 
program. 

Executive  Vice  President  Philip  N.  Mark 
said  the  $50  million  a  year  cooperative  is 
also  studying  the  possibility  of  transferring 
some  of  its  operations  to  Mexico. 

"We  have  a  picture  of  complete  chaos 
regarding  canning  tomatoes,  which  normally 
are  planted  in  the  early  spring  and  normally 
provide  nearly  three  out  of  every  four  tons 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  processed  by  Cali- 
fornia's billion-dollar  canning  industry." 
Mark  said. 

reluctance 

Because  of  the  apparent  hostile  attitude  of 
Government  officials  toward  farmers  and 
their  harvest  problems,  tomato  growers,  he 
said,  are  reluctant  to  begin  plantings  that  re- 
quire an  Investment  of  at  least  $250  per  acre 
before  harvest  begins.  And  few  bankers  are 
Interested  in  financing  those  growers  will- 
ing to  gamble  that  there  will  be  adequate 
harvest  labor,  he  added. 

As  a  result,  Trl-Valley  plans  to  discontinue 
tomato  processing  at  its  McHenry  plant  north 
of  Modesto.  Though  other  products  will 
continue  to  be  processed  at  the  plant,  Mark 
estimated  the  lost  tomato  output  will  cut 
worker  payrolls  by  $400,000  and  reduce  local 
purchases  of  services  and  cannery  supplies 
by  $1  million. 


Farm  value  of  the  McHenry  tomato  ton- 
nage last  year,  he  noted,  was  more  than 
$650,000. 

MEXICO 

As  for  the  possibility  of  a  substitute  Mex- 
ican facility,  Mark  pointed  out  that  winter 
production  of  tomatoes  for  the  fresh  market 
has  already  migrated  from  California  to 
Mexico  and  a  number  of  major  American 
processing  firms  are  now  developing  Mexican 
facilities  as  a  hedge  against  the  unfavorable 
domestic  situation. 

Trl-Valley  annually  processes  300,000  tons 
of  14  different  farm  products  grown  on  more 
than  1.000  farms  in  17  California  counties, 
and  markets  Its  canned  products  through- 
out the  United  States,  Canada,  and  overseas. 
It  has  two  canneries  in  the  Modesto  area, 
two  in  the  Stockton  area,  and  one  in  San  Jose. 
Tomatoes  represented  about  one-fourth  of 
the  farm  value  of  all  products  handled  by  the 
cooperative  last  year. 

Thomas  L.  Pitts,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
State  labor  federation,  called  the  canners' 
announcement  "pure  poppycock — propa- 
ganda of  the  most  deceitful  variety." 

"The  truth."  he  asserted,  "Is  that  the  plant 
in  question  is  and  has  been  principally 
engaged  in  canning  peaches  and  pears.  It 
has  handled  tomatoes  only  as  a  very  minor 
sideline." 

attack 

In  Sacramento  four  assemblymen  who 
represent  farming  areas  blasted  Gov.  Edmund 
G.  Brown  for  a  lack  of  leadership  in  meeting 
what  they  described  as  a  critical  situation 
in  the  farm  labor  problem. 

They  were  Assemblymen  John  G.  Veneman, 
representative,  of  Modesto;  Victor  V.  Veasy. 
representative,  of  Brawley;  Robert  Monagan, 
representative,  of  Tracy;  and  Ray  E.  Johnson, 
representative,  of  Chlco. 

"This  Is  the  first  concrete  evidence  In  the 
upper  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  the  effeqt  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz'  feet  dragging  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Governor,"  Veneman 
declared. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  of  last  week,  when 
we  discussed  the  matter,  the  C3rovernor 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  were  in  agreement.  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  since  that 
time  the  Governor  has  declared — and  I 
quote  from  a  statement  dated  February 
19,1965: 

In  spite  of  our  concerted  efforts  to  re- 
cruit American  farmworkers,  all  of  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  in  the  very  near  future 
it  will  be  necessary  for  our  Department  of 
Emplosmient  to  certify  to  the  need  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  foreign  workers  to  work 
in  our  California  crops. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  the  Governor 
finally  has  the  facts  and  a  true  picture 
of  the  situation  and  is  taking  an  objec- 
tive view  of  the  matter.  The  matter 
hinges  on  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  I  repeat,  as  I  requested 
before,  that  I  hope  this  matter  can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, particularly  at  the  present  time, 
when  we  have  great  discussions  about 
the  balance-of -payments  problem  of  the 
Nation.  California  alone  exports  $500 
million  worth  of  crops  from  the  United 
States  annually.  To  cut  it  down  would 
certainly  imperil  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation,  and  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  stated  wishes  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  said  before,  the  crisis  has  hit 
the  State  of  Florida  in  its  citrus  crops. 
The  real  crisis  has  not  hit  California  to 
date.    It  will  reach  its  peak  beginning 


in  May,  increasing  until  September.  But 
I  say  that  a  change  is  necessary  to  per- 
mit a  supply  of  sufpplemental  labor. 
Steps  should  be  and  must  be  taken  im- 
mediately. I  beg  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  relax  his  position  and  face  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation.  I  ask  him  to  recog- 
nize the  impact  on  the  economy  of  our 
State  and  25  other  States  which  will  be 
directly  affected.  I  hope  he  will  recheck 
his  position  and  become  more  realistic 
in  his  approach.  ^    «    . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  express  my  great  appreciation 
to  my  two  colleagues  from  the  great 
Golden  State  of  California  for  the  forth- 
right position  which  they  have  taken  in 
this  matter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  selfish 
view.  I  think  it  is  a  practical  one,  made 
in  defense  of  their  own  State.  Califor- 
nia, probably  more  than  any  other  State 
of  the  Union,  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  present  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

There  is  another  reason  why  they  and 
those  who  come  from  States  having  high- 
ly perishable  crops  like  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  others  that  are  highly  perishable, 
should  sound  the  warning. 

I  appreciate  that  they  have  sounded 
the  warning,  not  only  here,  but  by  their 
appearance  and  participation  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  ably  handled  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia has  joined  forces  with  these  two 
friends  and  colleagues,  although  they 
happen  to  be  of  a  different  political  par- 
ty, just  as  I  happen  to  be  of  a  different 
political  party  from  my  two  colleagues 
from  California. 

After  all,  this  is  not  a  partisan  or  re- 
gional question,  and  is  not  a  question 
that  ought  to  address  itself  to  anybody 
less  than  the  well-intended  Members 
of  this  body. 

The  potential  of  this  Nation  to  feed 
itself  in  the  finest  way  any  nation  feeds 
its  citizens  is  an  extremely  good  asset. 
The  fact  that  we  have  a  large  potential 
is  an  "ace  in  the  hole"  in  any  of  our  in- 
ternational dealings.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  agricultural  program. 

May  I  say,  without  a  smile,  that  our 
country  would  be  poor  indeed  without 
the  two  States  of  California  and  Florida, 
not  merely  in  production  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  crops,  but  in  many 
other  respects,  because  those  two  States 
add  much  color  and  inspiration  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Lest  it  be  thought  in  the  beginning 
that  this  question  deals  only  with  the 
necessity  to  bring  in  labor  to  support 
the  agricultural  economy  of  California, 
Arizona,  Texas,  Colorado,  Michigan,  or 
Florida — and  I  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  many  States  which  have  to  rely  on 
supplemental  labor  to  some  degree  from 
foreign  sources — I  call  attention  to  the 
exhibit  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  18,  which  contains 
a  statement  from  the  Florida  Industrial 
Commission,  showing  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural workers  used  in  our  State  and 
the  question  of  how  many  are  of  do- 
mestic sources  and  how  many  come  from 
our  friendly  neighbors  in  the  Bahamas 
and  the  British  Wegt  Indies.    That  com- 


pilation shows  that  last  year,  in  Decem- 
ber 1964 — these  statistics  are  kept  month 
by  month  in  our  State— 209,096  laborers 
in  the  agricultural  industry  of  our  State 
were  of  domestic  origin,  in  large  part 
Floridians,  but  a  great  number  coming 
from  many  areas  of  our  country,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Southeastern  part  of  the 
country;  whereas  in  that  same  month, 
only  13,258  came  from  the  British  West 
Indies  and  the  Bahamas. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Harris  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  for  the  Record  that  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  more  than  one -tenth — 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever  reached  that 
figure — of  our  agricultural  workmen  have 
come  from  this  supplemental  labor  force; 
but  their  importance  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction is  vastly  more  than  their  num- 
bers would  indicate,  because  they  fill 
many  required  places  in  the  scale  of 
agricultural  work  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  fill  from  domestic  sources. 

One  of  those  places  is  in  the  realm  of 
citrus  picking.  A  great  many  citrus  pick- 
ers are  citizens  of  Florida.  I  was  proud 
to  state  for  the  Record  the  other  day 
that  Florida  has  the  world  champion 
citrus  picker.  He  has  been  champion 
year  after  year.  He  is  a  Florida  citizen. 
We  have  vastly  more  Florida  citizens 
than  the  number  we  import  to  supple- 
ment the  local  citrus  picking  force. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  3,500 
workei-s — sometimes  4,000 — who  are  re- 
quired to  supplement  the  local  force 
make  the  difference  between  successfully 
picking  the  crop  and  leaving  much  of  it 
to  go  to  waste. 

Let  me  say  for  the  Record,  as  I  did  the 
other  day,  that  not  a  large  percentage  of 
the  male  workers  whom  we  recruit  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  and  bring  into 
our  State,  and  not  a  large  percentage  of 
the  agricultural  workers  in  our  own  State 
can  serve  as  citrus  pickers,  because  it  is 
a  very  difficult  job.  involving  the  handling 
of  long  ladders.  It  is  very  exacting  and 
careful  work,  and  only  a  few,  able- 
bodied  strong  men,  mostly  young  men — 
with  a  few  women  to  pick  the  low  fruit, 
who  make  up  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
total  number  of  pickers — make  up  the 
citrus  picking  force,  without  which  we 
could  not  operate  the  citrus  industry. 

Let  me  proceed  to  discuss  a  new  de- 
velopment since  I  spoke  the  other  day, 
that  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  the 
largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
countiT — or  in  the  world,  for  that  mat- 
ter— consisting  of  13,000  citrus  growers, 
who  have  gone  to  bat  on  this  problem,  for 
itself  and  the  State  of  Florida,  in  an 
effort  to  show  to  the  Department  of 
Labor — which  I  am  sure  means  to  do  the 
right  thing  but.  so  far,  has  done  such  a 
wrong  thing— exactly  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  deprivation  of  our  offshore 
supplemental  working  force  to  the 
Florida  citrus  industry. 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday,  February 
18,  a  thorough  discussion  was  held  on 
the  Senate  floor  concerning  the  pressing 
problem  of  the  need  for  the  continued 
importation  of  foreign  agricultural  work- 
ers to  supplement  the  domestic  labor 
force  in  the  harvesting  of  highly  perish- 
able crops  in  various  States  of  the  Na- 


tion.   This  discussion,  which  was  Initi- 
ated by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  [Mr.  EllenderI,  consumed  ap- 
proximately 3  hours  time  of  the  Senate's 
business  that  day.    Others  participating 
in  that  debate  besides  myself  and  sup- 
porting the  need  for  foreign  agricultural 
workers  were  my  junior  colleague  [Mr. 
SmathersI  ;    the    junior    Senator    from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  ;  both  Senators 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough  and  Mr. 
Tower]  ;  both  Senators  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  Dominick]  ;   the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche]  ; 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona   [Mr. 
Fannin]  ;  the  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  ;  and  from  Wyoming,  the 
senior  Senator  [Mr.  McGee].     Although 
this  number  of  Senators  totals  13,  there 
are  at  least  26  States  in  the  Union  that 
use  supplemental  farm  labor  to  assist  in 
the  harvesting  of  their  crops. 

In  every  case,  the  force  is  only  a  sup- 
plemental force,  always  a  minority  of  the 
total,  and  generally  a  small  minority  of 
the  total,  even  in  California,  where  the 
largest  number  of  supplemental  workers 
has  been  used — I  believe  approximately 
70,000,  sometimes — but  still  only  a  small 
part  of  its  total  labor  force. 

I  do  not  have  the  statistics  as  to  what 
the  total  labor  force  is  in  California,  but 
considering  that  in  Florida  we  have  a 
domestic  labor  force  of  209,000-plus,  and 
that  we  produce  approximately  one-third 
as  much  in  value  as  does  our  great  sister 
State  of  California,  it  becomes  quickly 
apparent  that  they  must  have  something 
like  600,000  to  700.000 — and  perhaps 
more — agricultural  workers  at  peak,  of 
whom,  at  most.  70,000  have  been  the  kind 
of  supplemental  workers  who  have  come 
in  from  Mexico  to  help  them. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  this  time  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wirtz  would  have  relaxed 
his  adamant  position  and  would  have  is- 
sued the  necessary  orders  to  allow  sup- 
plemental foreign  workers  to  remain  in 
this  country  after  the  April  deadline 
which  he  has  set,  and  allow  others  to  be 
brought  into  the  country  in  order  that 
the  great  loss  which  threatens  various 
agricultural  industries  of  the  United 
States  could  be  avoided.  Unfortunately, 
he  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  take  remedial 
action  and  still  remains  in  his  adamant 
position. 

Somehow,  he  seems  to  feel  that  since 
there  are  between  3  and  4  million  unem- 
ployed in  this  country,  scattered  from  one 
end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other,  there 
must  be  a  suflBcient  number  of  citrus 
pickers  among  them,  a  suflBcient  number 
of  canecutters,  a  suflBcient  number  of 
persons  who  know  how  to  do  these  vital 
tasks  so  that  we  can  turn  to  them  and 
put  up  the  expense  of  bringing  them  in, 
from  the  great  distances  which  may  be 
required,  with  the  hope  and  on  the 
chance  of  their  staying  to  render  work. 
He  seems  to  feel  that  merely  because 
there  are  that  many  unemployed,  that 
there  lies  the  answer  to  our  domestic 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  such  an- 
swer. I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Wirtz  still 
maintains  his  unfortunate  and  illogical 
position.  I  am  afraid  that  he  is  an  ideal- 
ist—fine   man    that    he    is — who    goes 
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around  with  his  head  up  In  the  air,  up 
in  the  clouds,  who  is  not  in  touch  with 
the  realities  and  practicalities  of  the 
situation  because  not  every  man  can 
be  a  citrus  picker.  There  are  very  few 
workers  in  this  Nation  that  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  find  who  can  cut  cane.  Cane 
cutting  is  a  more  exacting  job  than  citrus 
picking.  It  happens  to  be  the  case  that 
every  Secretary  of  Labor  who  has  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Wlrtz  in  the  years  since  the 
program  has  been  underway — and  it  has 
been  underway  since  1917.  off  and  on;  it 
has  been  underway  since  1933  under  the 
present  situation  where  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  given  the  responsibility  of  certi- 
fying as  to  the  need  for  supplemental 
workers  before  they  can  be  brought  into 
this  country  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service — four  preceding 
Secretaries  of  Labor,  after  exploring  the 
situation,  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  there  are  not  available  in  this 
country  any  supplemental  workers  will- 
ing to  cut  cane  as  cane  is  required  to  be 
cut  In  Florida. 

In  Florida,  sugarcane  grows  helter- 
skelter,  stalks  overlying  each  other,  or 
lying  down  as  one  great  mass.  It  cannot 
be  cut  with  machinery,  as  it  can  be  cut 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  where  each 
cane  stalk  stands  up  by  itself. 

In  Florida,  it  requires  burning  off  the 
tops,  and  going  in  there  by  men  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  with  machetes,  to  cut 
each  individual  stalk  of  cane.  In  all  the 
years  that  Florida  has  had  a  sugar  in- 
dustry, the  only  place  it  has  been  able  to 
turn  for  a  substantial  niunber  of  cane 
cutters  to  do  that  kind  of  work  has  been 
areas  in  the  Caribbean  which  have  a 
similar  kind  of  soil  to  that  of  Florida. 
Through  the  years  cane  cutters  have 
come  to  Florida  to  do  that  kind  of  work 
for  us.  They  have  been  willing  to  do  it. 
and  they  can  do  it  very  efficiently. 

Jamaica,  the  Barbados,  and  Trinidad 
are  the  only  places  where  we  have  been 
able  to  find  such  workers.  We  cannot 
go  to  the  Bahamas,  which  are  sandy  is- 
lands on  coral  bottoms,  and  find  anyone 
who  is  any  more  able  or  willing  to  do 
that  kind  of  work  than  our  own  people. 
We  have  to  go  to  the  sources  I  have 
named. 

It  happens  to  be  the  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  I  believe  the  record  will  so 
,  show — that  such  a  great  friend  of  labor 
as  the  late  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Mit<:hell,  admitted  he  could  not  help  us 
find  labor,  and  promptly  certified  the 
number  of  workers  that  the  Florida  em- 
ployment agency  had  found  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

Likewise,  when  Mr.  Goldberg,  who  cer- 
tainly was  a  true  friend  of  labor — I  be- 
lieve he  spent  most  of  his  life  prior  to 
the  time  that  he  became  Secretary  as  a 
specialist  in  the  practice  of  law  for  labor 
organizations — had  brought  to  his  at- 
tention this  situation,  came  up  with  the 
same  answer,  and  gave  us  the  same  sort 
of  considerate  and  prompt  treatment, 
certifying  to  us  the  number  that  our  own 
agency  had  found  to  be  necessary,  with- 
out whom  we  could  not  harvest  our  cane 
crop. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  good  man  now 
serving  as  Secretary  of  Labor  is  not  will- 


ing to  face  this  problem  practically,  and 
still  hopes  to  find  somewhere  in  this 
great  country  of  ours  people  who  are 
willing  to  cut  cane,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  nobody  will. 

On  February  18,  when  I  was  speaking 
on  this  subject  in  the  Senate,  I  put  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  George 
Wedgeworth  of  the  largest  cane  growing 
cooperative  in  the  glades  country,  con- 
sisting of  55  separate  growers.  He  re- 
lated to  us  what  is  already  well  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  because  he 
himself  inspired  the  action  which  I  am 
going  to  relate  now,  and  that  was  to 
bring  in  canecutters  from  Louisiana  and 
Alabama — he  thought,  since  cane  was 
grown  over  there,  they  must  have  cane- 
cutters who  could  cut  Florida  cane — to 
come  to  Florida  to  serve  this  particular 
cooperative,  which  is  badly  under- 
manned, and  which  is  losing  money  every 
day  because  of  the  situation  existing 
there  in  the  cane  fields. 

The  statement  showed  that  of  the  74 
men  only  33  went  into  the  fields  after 
looking  over  the  situation.  At  the  time 
of  the  statement,  after  5  days'  work,  only 
four  of  the  men  remained  at  work.  Two 
of  the  men  had  cut  themselves  with  the 
machetes  and  were  hospitalized  at  Belle 
Glade,  Fla. 

Since  I  have  been  on  the  floor,  I  have 
received  a  message  stating  what  hap- 
pened to  the  four  who  were  working  after 
5  days  of  work.  I  find  that  all  four  of 
them  have  quit  and  have  gone  back  to 
where  they  had  come  from.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  not  working  now  for  the  cane 
growers.  This  means  that  the  entire  op- 
eration was  washed  up,  except  for  the 
two  men  who  had  cut  themselves  with 
their  machetes  and  had  been  hospital- 
ized at  the  expense  of  the  cane  growers' 
organization,  and  were  still  hospitalized 
at  Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

How  far  do  we  have  to  go,  and  how 
far  does  the  Secretary  of  Labor  have  to 
go  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  not 
available  a  domestic  source  of  canecut- 
ters to  cut  the  Florida  cane  crop? 

Yet  he  maintains  his  position,  except 
for  this  one  thing :  he  says : 

I  admit  I  cannot  find  them.  What  I  will 
do  Is  transfer  to  this  particular  organization 
300  men  from  the  citrus  pickers  up  in  central 
Florida,  who  came  from  Trinidad  and  Ja- 
maica, to  cut  the  came. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  citrus  growers 
are  themselves  crying  for  an  additional 
number  of  men.  The  Secretary  knows 
that  full  well,  because  he  has  their  ap- 
plications in  his  files,  certified  by  the 
Florida  employment  agency. 

It  is  a  wholly  impractical  and,  I  think, 
wholly  unfair  situation  for  him  to  expect 
the  citrus  producers,  who  need  the  pick- 
ers that  they  have  there  and  need  very 
badly,  to  be  faced  with  this  action.  A 
large  part  of  their  crop  will  go  back  to 
the  earth,  and  a  large  part  of  the  tan- 
gerine crop  will  also,  because  it  is  hard- 
est to  pick.  Also  to  go  back  to  the  earth 
will  be  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
orange  crop;  and  the  growers  have  al- 
ready sustained  a  loss  of  $6  million. 
They  have  let  go  unpicked  large  parts 
of  their  grapefruit  crop,  because  the 
grapefruit  is  sticking  on  the  trees,  and 
they  hope  to  get  to  it  later  If  they  are 


permitted  to  hold  on  to  some  of  the 
pickers. 

His  present  feeling  is,  "We  admit  we 
cannot  find  cutters  elsewhere  to  cut  the 
cane.  We  will  look  through  our  files  and 
pick  out  300  of  the  men  in  central  Flor- 
ida, who  were  brought  here  to  pick 
fruit,  and  who  came  from  areas  where 
cane  grows  under  the  same  conditions 
prevailing  in  Florida,  and  send  them 
down  to  this  little  cooperative,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  the 
job." 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  im- 
practicable people  can  be  than  that.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  relate  this  lament- 
able situation  for  the  record,  but  it  hap- 
pens to  be  exactly  what  is  happening  to 
some  of  the  best  people  on  earth,  the 
people  who  are  raising,  from  the  soil  of 
Florida,  sugar  and  fruit. 

There  is  also  the  situation  with  respect 
to  the  vegetable  and  berry  growers,  but 
I  shall  not  go  into  great  detail  with  re- 
spect to  them  at  this  time,  because  the 
freeze  in  January  destroyed  enough  of 
the  vegetable  and  berry  crop  and  has 
slowed  down  the  rest  of  it  to  the  point 
where  we  are  somewhat  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  my  distinguished 
friends  from  California  find  themselves, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  belt  in 
California  that  produces  vegetables,  to- 
matoes, and  strawberries  by  the  thou- 
sands of  tons.  They  hope  that  somehow 
a  ray  of  light  will  break  through  the 
present  cloud.  We  are  in  somewhat  the 
same  position  with  reference  to  some  of 
our  vegetable  and  berry  crops,  because 
the  crop  that  was  left  as  of  the  early 
part  of  this  year  is  not  nearly  so  large 
as  it  would  have  been  without  the  cold 
spell,  and  workers  have  jumped  in  to 
gather  it. 

Very  shortly  there  will  be  a  great  need 
for  additional  supplemental  workers 
there.  I  am  confining  myself,  for  the 
purpose  of  these  brief  remarks  today,  to 
the  citrus  industry  and  to  the  sugarcane 
industry,  because  it  is  there  that  the 
great  difficulties  exist  now. 

With  respect  to  the  sugarcane,  the 
same  cold  spell  killed  the  bud  of  much 
of  the  cane,  and  when  the  warm  weather 
came — we  had  a  great  deal  of  warm 
weather  during  the  last  2  or  3  weeks — 
it  soured  back  toward  the  stalk,  and  day 
after  day  the  recovery  of  sugar  from  the 
cane  that  was  cut  has  become  less  and 
less.  That  will  continue  to  be  the  case  so 
long  as  the  inadequacy  of  cutters  con- 
tinues to  exist  and  the  mills  are  not  able 
to  operate  on  a  full-time  capacity  basis. 

In  order  to  further  point  up  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation,  I  should  like  to- 
day to  add  irrefutable  documentary  evi- 
dence as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Florida  in  a  further  effort  to  try 
to  convince  the  Secretary  of  the  wisdom 
and  practicality  of  a  reversal  of  his  ear- 
lier decision. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  55- 
page  document,  prepared  and  printed  by 
the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  the  largest 
organization  of  citrus  growers  In  the 
world.  It  Is  a  highly  reputable  organiza- 
tion. It  comes  here  under  the  auspices 
of  that  great  organization,  and  particu- 
larly its  executive  vice  president,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Rutledge. 


Fehrimry  25,  1965 

Out  of  that  55 -page  document — there 
are  many  exhibits  there — I  wish  to  pre- 
sent only  a  few  documents  for  the  record 
today,  because  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
have  access  to  them,  and  the  general 
public  should  know  about  them. 

On  December  16,  1964,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  issued  certain  cri- 
teria and  regulations  to  be  applied  to  the 
further  importation  of  foreign  labor. 
On  that  same  date  a  new  recruitment 
program  was  begun  to  add  to  the  long- 
standing recruitment  program  conducted 
for  years  by  the  Florida  producers  to  se- 
cure domestic  labor  to  harvest  the  Florida 
citrus  crop  during  the  height  of  the  har- 
vest season  which  would  occur  in  Jan- 
uary and  February. 

Late  in  January  it  became  apparent 
that  this  new  recruitment  program  was 
doomed  to  failure.  Accordingly,  because 
of  my  complaint  and  the  complaints  of 
others,  the  Secretary  initiated  a  so-called 
crash  recruitment  program  which  was  in- 
tended to  solve  the  labor  shortage  in  the 
Florida  citrus  belt  by  importing  domestic 
labor  from  the  eight  Southern  States 
nearest  Florida.  This  recruitment  pro- 
gram has  also  turned  out  to  be  a  dismal 
failure. 

As  my  first  exhibit  from  this  docu- 
ment, prepared  by  the  Florida  Citrus 
Mutual,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  letter  from  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Rutledge,  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual, 
dated  February  22,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Florida  Cutrus  Mttttjal, 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  February  22. 1965. 
To:  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Flor- 
ida Citrus  Mutual. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  completed  an  exten- 
sive survey  of  fruit  losses  which  occurred  In 
January  and  February  in  our  citrus  Industry 
In  order  to  fully,  and  factually,  document 
this  situation. 

We  have  contacted  hundreds  of  growers 
and  handlers.  As  well,  we  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  our  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
Doyle  Conner,  and  many  others  who  have 
been  on  the  scene  and  who  can  speak  author- 
itatively. 

With  the  Informatloa  we  have  obtained, 
we  can  document  beyond  the  slightest  possi- 
ble doubt  that  the  Florida  citrus  grower  has 
suffered  considerable  loes  in  January  and 
February  due  to  the  lack  of  labor. 

In  my  opinion,  this  loss  is  between  $4  and 
$6  million. 

Even  today,  we  are  harvesting  fruit  which 
should  have  been  picked  30  to  40  days  ago 
and  which  has  now  pas$ed  its  peak  of  matu- 
rity with  the  result  jthat  Its  value  has 
diminished. 

We  shall  continue  to  document  the  grow- 
ers' losses.  By  so  doing,  we  hope  that  the 
facts  will  be  recognized  by  officials  in  Wash- 
ington. And  with  the  facts  recognized,  we 
are  hopeful  that  we  may  get  the  labor  we 
need  and  thereby  avoid  anticipated  future 
losses. 

Sincerely, 

RoBERt  W.  Rutledge, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  quote  briefiy  from  this  let- 
ter one  paragraph  which  states: 

With  the  Information  we  have  obtained,  we 
can  document  beyond  iihe  slightest  possible 
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doubt  that  the  Florida  citrus  grower  haa  suf- 
fered considerable  loss  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary due  to  the  lack  of  labor. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  this  letter 
also  states: 

We  shall  continue  to  document  the  grow- 
ers' losses.  By  so  doing,  we  hope  that  the 
facts  will  be  recognized  by  officials  In  Wash- 
ington. And  with  the  facts  recognized,  we 
are  hopeful  that  we  may  get  the  labor  we 
need  and  thereby  avoid  anticipated  future 
losses. 

The  documents  show  in  various  places 
that  the  losses  already  sustained  by  the 
citrus  growers — this  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  at  all  with  the  workers  who 
process  or  those  who  transport  the  fruit 
or  those  who  handle  and  sell  the  fruit; 
but  by  the  producers  alone — is  between 
$4  and  $6  million  at  various  places. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  table  which  shows  the  statistics 
as  to  one  large  citrus  employer  in  Polk 
County,  Fla.,  my  home  covmty,  for  the 
past  three  seasons,  showing  the  heavy  at- 
trition rate  of  interstate  recruited  work- 
ers. Examination  of  this  table  reveals 
that  of  a  total  of  758  domestic  laborers 
brought  to  Florida  over  a  3 -year  period 
only  19  or  2'/2  percent  remained  in 
Florida  and  worked  an  entire  citrus 
season.  This  is  not  an  extreme  example, 
but  is  typical  of  the  experiences  of  other 
citrus  employers  and  can  be  fully  docu- 
mented by  my  files  and  those  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Mutual. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Results  op  One  Large  Citrus  Employer 
IN  Polk  County  for  the  Past  Three  Sea- 
sons Showing  the  Heavy  Attrition  Rate 
op  Interstate  Recruited  Workers 
During  the  three  citrxis  seasons — 1961-62, 

1962-63,  and   1963-64 — this  citrus  employer 

recruited  a  total  of  758  men.   Following  Is  the 

story  of  what  happened : 


Total  men  recruited  and  brought  to 

Florida  (3  seasons) - - 

Men  that  remained  after  1  week 

Men  that  remained  after  3  weeks — 
Men  that  remained  after  5  weeks — 
Men  that  remained  after  8  weeks — 
Men  that  worked  the  whole  citrus 
season 


Mr.  HOLLAiro.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
showing  the  steps  proposed  to  be  taken 
by  Secretary  Wirtz  to  alleviate  the  Flori- 
da labor  shortage  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  the  Secretary  Proposed:  "500  Domes- 
tic Workers  in  5  Days" 

On  January  25,  after  repeated  pleas  for 
additional  offshore  labor  from  the  Florida 
citrus  Indtistry,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz, 
falling  to  understand  the  urgency  of  the  re- 
quests. Issued  a  refusal  and  Informed  U.S. 
Senator  Spessard  Holland  that  the  Labor 
Department's  Bureau  of  Emplojrment  Se- 
curity was  taking  steps  to  recruit  additional 
domestic  farmworkers,  and  would  bring  100 
a  day  Into  Florida  for  the  next  5  da3r6. 


The  Florida  citrus  industry,  cognizant  of 
the  harvesting  emergency,  protested  the  Sec- 
retary's decision  "would  not  be  enough." 

However,  on  January  27.  In  a  Labor  De- 
partment press  release.  Secretary  Wlrtz 
acknowledged  possible  citrus  industry  losses 
by  putting  in  an  "emergency  program." 

Under  the  Secretary's  emergency  program, 
the  promise  for  domestic  labor  waa  upp>ed 
by  1,175  workers. 

This  emergency  force  was  to  be  obtained 
through  a  crash  recruitment  effort. 

Where  did  the  "emergency  force"  come 
from? 

As  is  shown  In  the  preceding  chapter, 
Florida  has  its  own  domestic  labor  recruit- 
ing program — a  program  which  covers  eight 
Southern  States.  It  was  from  these  same 
eight  States  that  the  Lat>or  Department  pro- 
posed to  get  1,175  extra  domestic  workers — 
an  area  which  had  been  combed  for  harvest- 
ing labor  by  Florida  Interests  the  preceding 
summer  and  fall. 

What  were  the  results? 

How  many  were  promised — 1,175. 

How  many  came — 788. 

How  many  stayed — 419. 

How  many  received  free  bus  rides  to 
Florida — 369.  (Disappeared  In  2  weeks  or 
less.) 

How  many  remain  now? 

How  much  fruit  did  they  pick? 
A  loss  of  369  workers.    Almoet  half  of  the 
recruited  forces. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  point  up  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary's  recruitment  pro- 
gram was  predestined  for  failure,  I  mere- 
ly point  out  that  the  State  of  Florida 
has  its  own  domestic  labor  recruitment 
program  which  covers  these  same  eight 
Southern  States  and  sometimes  other 
States. 

In  fact,  we  have  gone  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania  this  year  for  truckloads  of 
workers,  most  of  whom  have  not  worked 
out  at  all,  and  we  have  gone  as  far  west 
as  Missouri. 

It  was  from  these  same  8  States  that 
the  Labor  Department  proposed  to  get 
1,175  extra  domestic  workers,  an  area 
which  had  already  been  combed  for  har- 
vesting labor  by  Flor:ida  interests  the 
preceding  summer  and  fall. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  taken  this 
diflaculty  lying  down.  We  sent  out  our 
workers;  we  sent  out  our  buses;  we  sent 
out  our  crew  chiefs;  we  sent  out  those 
who  were  to  instruct  the  recruiting 
agencies  and  employing  agencies  in  our 
sister  States  and  give  them  all  the  facts 
that  we  could.  We  have  furnished  pic- 
tures and  all  sorts  of  practical  informa- 
tion. We  have  done  that  ahead  of  time 
and  all  during  the  season. 

The  Labor  Department  promised  1,175 
domestic  workers.  That  was  promised  in 
various  interviews  by  Mr.  Wirtz  himself. 

Only  788  of  those  actually  came  to 
Florida.  Only  419  remained  after  the 
first  week.  Three  htmdred  and  sixty- 
nine  had  received  free  bus  rides  to  Flor- 
ida. Then  they  disappeared  in  2  weeks 
or  less.  That  amoimts  to  almost  half  of 
the  workers  that  had  been  recruited. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  those  figures: 
1,175  was  the  number  that  the  Secretary 
said  were  required  to  meet  our  needs,  and 
he  was  going  to  see  that  they  were  re- 
cruited and  furnished  to  us.  There  were 
788  that  finally  were  furnished.  I  am 
sure  he  worked  hard  at  it,  but  he  was 
combing  the  same  territory  which  we 
had  worked  over  repeatedly.  We 
thought  we  knew  we  had  gotten  the  best 
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people  who  were  available  in  that  whole 
area.  Only  788  came  to  Florida. 
After  a  few  days  only  419  remained. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  had  re- 
ceived free  bus  rides  to  Florida  and  then 
disappeared  in  2  weeks  or  less.  This 
amounts  to  almost  half  of  the  men  that 
had  been  recruited. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  point  out 
a  typical  example  of  why  the  crash  re- 
cruitment program  failed.  I  ask  that  a 
photostatic  copy  of  two  documents  con- 
cerning an  individual  case,  that  of  one 
Samuel  W.  Epperson,  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ttptcal  ExAi^E^moF  Why  the  Crash  Recruit- 
ment Program  Failed — One  Case  Example 
Agricultural  Workers  Housing,  Inc., 

Clermont,  Fla.,  January  30,  1965. 
Mr.  Gltn  Faircloth, 
Florida  State  Employment  Office, 
Leesburg,  Fla. 

I>EAR  Mr.  Faircloth:  The  following  Is  a 
statement  from  the  above-mentioned  mi- 
grant who  came  into  my  office  this  date  and 
requested  some  means  of  transportation  back 
to  his  home  In  North  Carolina: 

"My  name  is  Samuel  W.  Epperson.  I  am 
57  years  old  and  retired  from  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Co.,  after  working  with  them  36  years  and  5 
months.  I  retired  at  the  age  of  56.  I  weigh 
125  pounds. 

"I  went  to  the  employment  office  and  asked 
about  this  Job.     I  was  Interviewed  by  Mr. 


Ivey  W.  Singletary  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Employment  Office  in  Winston-Salem. 
Mr.  Singletary  asked  me  my  age  at  which 
time  I  told  him  that  I  was  57  years  old.  Mr. 
Singletary  told  me  that  I  could  pass  as  45.  I 
showed  Mr.  Singletary  my  card  from  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Co.  stating  that  I  was  retired  and 
my  age  was  57.  He  in  turn  marked  on  my 
screening  sheet  45  years  old,  also  he  marked 
that  I  had  done  farmwork  in  the  last  2  years, 
when  he  knew  this  was  not  so.  I  arrived  in 
Florida  January  26,  1965,  at  about  midnight 
and  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  Oscar  Hummel 
with  Libby.  McNeill  &  Libby  on  January  27, 
1965.  At  that  time  I  changed  my  mind 
about  picking  fruit  but  after  riding  all  the 
way  down  to  Florida  I  decided  that  I  would 
make  a  try  at  it.  I  went  to  work  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  1965  and  picked  10  boxes  for  the 
whole  day.  My  biggest  trouble  was  moving 
the  ladder.  One  of  the  other  men  in  the 
crew  helped  me  three  or  four  times  but  he 
had  to  quit  and  pick  for  himself.  I  missed 
the  truck  the  next  day  and  decided  during 
the  day  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  pick 
fruit.  I  have  been  treated  fairly  while  here 
In  Florida  and  would  like  to  stay  but  I  Just 
cannot  handle  the  ladder. 

"I  made  this  statement  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Mer- 
ritt,  Jr.  who  is  the  manager  of  the  camp, 
where  I  stay,  when  I  told  him  that  I  could 
not  manage  the  Job  and  asked  about  a  way 
to  go  home. 

"Samuel  W.  Epperson." 

This  statement  was  taken  in  hopes  that 
the  information  contained  herein  may  help 
eliminate  this  type  of  recruitment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

S.  C.  Merritt,  Jr., 

Manager. 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  State  Employment  Service  Division  235-05-6718 

SCREEXIN'G  LIST  FOR  CITRUS  WORKERS 

Each  applicant  is  to  be  screened  individually  on  the  basis  of  the  interview  and  the  following  questions, 
which  are  to  be  read  to  him.  Answers  are  to  be  checked  at  the  right.  Any  answer  in  the  "No"  column 
renders  the  applicant  NOT  REFERABLE.  Attach  one  copy  of  each  sheet  to  manifest  list  for 
O/H  Office. 

1.  Enter  full  name  of  applicant:  Samuel  W.  Epperson    Age:  45    Weight:  130. 

2.  Enter  complete  mailing  address:  2325  Dunbar  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

READ  EACH  QUESTION  TO  INDIVIDUAL  APPLICANT:  MAKE  CERTAIN  HE 
UNDERSTANDS:  CHECK  ANSWERS  Yes  No 

3.  Are  you  over  21,  under  46  years  old  and  in  good  health  at  this  time? a    n 

4.  Have  you  done  actual  farm  work  for  at  least  six  months  In  the  last  two  years? a    n 

5.  Are  you  able  to  climb  a  ladder  and  work  on  a  ladder  up  to  40  feet  tall? g    q 

6.  Do  you  understand  that  you  will  pick  citrus  fruit  (oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines)  from  a 

ladder,  wearing  a  picking  bag  with  shoulder  harness,  and  that  the  bag  full  of  fruit  will  weigh 

as  much  as  seventy  (70)  pounds,  supported  from  your  shoulders? a    D 

T.  Do  you  understand  that  this  work  is  very  tiring  on  the  shoulders,  back,  feet  and  legs? 8    D 

8.  Do  you  understand  tht  your  earnings  will  be  low  until  you  have  learned  the  job  and  devel- 

o[ied  the  knack  of  picking  fruit  quickly,  and  that  it  will  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  learn 
sufficiently  for  you  to  reach  your  top  production?.. g    □ 

9.  Do  you  understand  that  you  will  be  taken  to  Florida  by  bus  and  that  the  cost  for  this  trans- 

portation will  be  $14,  and  that  this  will  be  deducted  from  your  pay  over  a  period  of  three 

or  four  weeks? g    □ 

10.  Do  you  understand  that  $11.54  per  week  on  housing,  and  also  the  cost  of  your  food,  will  be 

deducted  from  your  pay  each  week? _ g    D 

11.  Do  you  understand  that  "you  will  have  to  use  a  picking  bag,  gloves,  and  clippers,  and  that  the 

employer  will  issue  these  to  you  and  deduct  their  cost  from  your  pay? H    Q 

I'J.  Do  you  understand  that  you  will  not  get  rich  in  Florida,  but  "that  you  will  earn  good  money 

as  soon  as  you  have  learned  your  job  and  if  you  work  hard? _ ia    □ 

13.  Do  you  understand  that  you  will  work  9  to  10  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  and  that  you  may 

sometimes  be  asked  to  work  on  Sundays,  giving  a  chance  for  more  earnings? H    Q 

14.  In  accepting  this  work,  do  you  expect  to  work  for  this  employer  until  end  of  season? H    n 

(Enter  job  ending  date) 

15.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  fully  able  in  every  way  to  do  this  type  of  work?  H    □ 

16.  WORKER'S  STATEMENT:  I  understand  all  of  the  questions  above,  and  I  have  answered 

them  truthfully;  I  want  to  be  sent  to  this  job  and  plan  to  stay  on  this  job  until  the  end  of 

the  season .  ra    n 

17.  WORKER'S  SIGNATURE  OR  WITNESSED  MARK:    Samuel  W.  Epperson 

18.  LOCAL  OFFICE:  Winston -Salem.    INTERVIEWER:  Ivey  W.  Singletary.    DATE:  1/22/66. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  in  this  case  a  man  57  years  old — a 
much  undersized  man — seeking  work,  re- 
ported to  work  at  a  North  Carolina  re- 
cruitment office.  He  was  entitled  to 
credit  for  trying  to  get  work.  I  have 
full  honor  and  respect  for  him.  There 
he  was  interviewed.  The  interviewer 
asked  his  age.  He  responded  that  he 
was  57.  The  interviewer  remarked  that 
he  could  pass  for  45. 


Then  when  the  interviewer  filled  out 
the  recruitment  form  he,  the  interviewer, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  put  down  the 
applicant's  age  as  45,  a  deliberate  falsi- 
fication. In  addition,  the  interviewer 
marked  on  the  form  that  the  applicant 
had  done  farmwork  during  the  previous 
2  years  when  he  knew  this  was  not  so. 
This  applicant  was  recruited  and  went 
to  Florida  where,  because  of  his  age  and 
small  physical  size,  he  was  unable  to 


carry  out  the  duties  of  a  citrus  picker  in 
an  orange  grove. 

That  is  what  he  stated  in  his  own 
statement,  which  appears  in  the  exhibit 
which  I  have  filed. 

Many  other  similar  situations  have 
been  documented  and  are  available  for 
inspection  in  the  files  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Mutual. 

Unfortunately,  that  experience  has 
prevailed  in  California.  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  that,  because  my  distinguished 
friends  know  more  about  it.  A  sizable 
number  of  employees  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  of  California  have  been 
fired  because  of  their  improper  certifi- 
cation of  people  as  having  certain  quali- 
fications for  work  when  they  did  not 
have  them. 

There  are  many  more  case  histories  of 
poor  screening  and  they  have  been  docu- 
mented and  are  available  for  inspection 
in  the  files  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  full  two  photo- 
static copies  of  two  contrasting  letters 
with  regard  to  the  citrus  labor  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

W.  H.  Clark  Fruit  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  February  17, 1965. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Rutledce, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Florida  Citrus  Mutual, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  efforts  to  secure  relief 
from  the  harvesting  labor  shortage  for  Flor- 
ida growers,  you  will  be  Interested  to  know 
some  of  the  facts  of  otir  operations  In  and 
around  Lutz. 

We  serve  more  than  100  growers  In  the  area 
north  of  Tampa  and  into  Pasco  County.  As 
of  now,  we  have  abandoned  approximately 
30,000  boxes  of  tangerines,  which,  had  we 
been  able  to  pick  them,  would  have  brought 
good  money  to  the  grove  owners  but  which 
are  now  deteriorated  beyond  value.  We  are 
now  picking  early  and  mldseason  oranges 
that  are  wasting  badly  and  drying  out.  We 
have  approximately  45,000  boxes  yet  to  pick. 
We  are  neglecting  Duncan  grapefruit  which 
are  wasting  badly,  In  an  effort  to  get  oranges 
picked. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  for  more  experi- 
enced pickers  to  prevent  further  drastic  loss 
to  these  grove  owners  who  were  hit  hard  by 
the  cold  weather  2  years  ago  and  who  are 
trying  to  make  a  comeback. 
Tours  truly, 

R.  W.  Clark, 
Production  Manager. 

Lakeland,  Fla., 
February  17, 1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Rtttledge  (in  Care  of  Citrus 
Mutual)  :  I  am  writing  In  hope  that  you 
can  do  something  to  help  get  this  citrus  crop 
harvested. 

I  am  a  widow,  retired,  live  on  my  grove 
and  depend  on  It  for  my  living. 

This  season  I  have  lost  500  to  800  boxes 
of  oranges  at  $2.35  per  box  because  could  not 
get  labor  to  harvest  them.  They  fell  to  the 
ground  and  rotted. 

Now  as  you  know  that  is  quite  a  loss  to  a 
small  grower. 

My  Valenclas,  late  oranges,  are  still  on  the 
trees  and  I  fear  the  same  thing  may  happen 
there  if  help  doesn't  come  soon.  Will  appre- 
ciate anything  you  can  do  or  any  suggestions 
you  may  make. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Collins. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  is  from  one  of 
the  large  growing  and   shipping  fruit 


companies  in  Florida,  W.  H.  Clark  Fruit 
Co.,  and  the  other  is  from  one  of  the 
small  growers  in  Florida,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Col- 
lins pointing  up  the  fact  that  the  labor 
shortage  vitally  aflfects  all  segments  of 
the  agricultural  economy  from  the  large 
through  the  small. 

I  quote  only  briefly  from  the  last  para- 
graph from  the  large  fruit  company.  It 
says: 

There  is  a  desperate  need  for  more  ex- 
perienced pickers  to  prevent  further  drastic 
loss  to  these  grove  owners  who  were  hit  hard 
by  the  cold  weather  2  years  ago  and  who  are 
trying  to  make  a  comeback. 

With  regard  to  the  letter  from  the 
small  grower,  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  its  validity  because  the  author  of  this 
letter  is  well  known  to  me.  In  her  letter 
Mrs.  Collins,  of  Lakeland,  Fla.— which  is 
in  my  own  home  county — states: 

I  am  a  widow,  retired,  live  on  my  grove  and 
depend  on  it  for  my  living. 

This  season  I  have  loet  500  to  800  boxes  of 
oranges  at  $2.35  per  box  because  I  could  not 
get  labor  to  harvest  them.  They  fell  to  the 
ground  and  rotted. 

One  of  the  factors  that  seems  to  be 
overlooked  in  all  of  this  tragic  situation 
about  the  need  for  supplementary  farm 
labor  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  $100  mil- 
lion Valencia  orange  crop  still  to  be  har- 
vested in  Florida  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  Where  is  this  labor 
coming  from? 

Valencia  oranges  are  the  choicest  and 
highest  priced  ones,  and  they  are  a  late 
variety.  They  do  not  begin  to  ripen 
until  March.  The  height  of  their  sea- 
son is  in  AprU  and  May,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  statement  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Mutual  in  its  brochure,  showing 
what  has  happened  and  will  happen  to 
the  36-million-box  Valencia  orange  crop 
if  sufficient  labor  is  not  available  to  har- 
vest it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Florida  Valencia  Orange  Crop  Is  Worth 

$100  Million,  and.  Most  of  It  Is  Harvested 

IN  April  and  May 

Valencia  orange  production  Is  normally 
almost  one-half  of  the  total  Florida  orange 
crop: 
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At  April  15,  1965,  It  is  estimated  that 
Florida  will  have  24  million  boxes  of  Valen- 
clas, which  Is  66  percent  of  the  Valencia 
crop,  still  remaining  to  be  harvested.  In 
addition,  an  estimated  5  million  boxes  of 
grapefruit  will  remain  to  be  harvested  at 
that  time. 

Question.  Why  musit  the  industry  wait  bo 
late  to  harvest  the  VaJencla-type  orange? 


Answer.  Because  this  late-maturing  va- 
riety is  highly  desirable  for  making  frozen 
orange  concentrate. 

Normally,  about  70  percent  of  the  total 
Valencia  orange  crop  Is  utilized  by  the  con- 
centrate processing  plants.  In  order  to  make 
the  best  quality  product,  these  processors 
must  wait  until  Valencia  oranges  have  a 
minimum  ratio  of  sugar  solids  to  acids  of 
about  13  to  1  before  they  can  pack  In  volume. 
This  year  It  is  expected  that  volume  concen- 
trating operations  on  the  Valencia  crop  will 
not  begin  until  early  April  and  that  peak  use 
win  be  in  late  April  and  early  May. 

The  Industry  must  have  sufiBcient  labor 
during  April  and  May  to  harvest  this  valu- 
able crop. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
problem  Is  with  us  today.  It  will  be  even 
more  critically  with  us  in  the  future.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
statement  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual 
which  points  out  the  immediate  and 
long-range  harvesting  needs  for  Florida 
citrus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Immediate  and  Long-Range  Harvesting 
Needs  op  Florida  Citrus 

The  Immediate  problem: 

1.  Almost  30  million  boxes  of  Florida 
citrus  fruit  will  remain  for  harvest  at  April 
15. 

2.  Due  to  advanced  matvu-lty  as  a  carry- 
over effect  of  adverse  weather  conditions, 
this  fruit  must  be  harvested  within  a  period 
of  a  very  few  weeks  from  April  15 — not 
months  as  is  normally  the  case. 

3.  The  harvesting  labor  force  of  10,000  do- 
mestic workers,  anticipated  as  a  maximum 
for  the  period  from  April  15,  Is  totally  In- 
adequate to  harvest  this  essential  food  crop, 
while  It  remains  In  merchantable  condition. 

4.  In  order  to  cope  with  this  Immediate 
problem,  the  Florida  citrus  industry  needs 
and  must  have  from  some  source — domestic 
or  offshore — a  supplemental  labor  force  of 
qualified  workers  of  at  least  3,500  to  4,000 
persons.  Why?  Simply  In  order  to  avoid 
economic  losses  which  would  aggregate  many 
millions  of  dollars.    The  situation  Is  serious. 

The  long-range  harvesting  needs: 

A  report  Issued  recently  by  "Institute  of 
Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences"  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  contained  these  state- 
ments: 

"Labor  for  harvesting  Is  Increasingly  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  work  is  strenuous, 
the  jobs  are  primarily  temporary  In  dura- 
tion, and  direct  pay  scales  are  not  high. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  overall  cost  of 
labor  is  low  to  the  grower.  Growers  must 
recruit  the  labor  at  the  proper  time  In  suf- 
ficient numbers,  provide  housing  and  other 
fringe  benefits,  and  additionally  meet  the 
steadily  rising  direct  labor  cost.  Some  of 
the  harvest  labor  has  been  from  offshore 
sources  and  Government  regulation  of  this 
sovu-ce  of  labor  Is  Increasing  the  overall  dif- 
ficulties of  the  grower.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  these  difficulties  will  diminish 
In  the  future." 

"The  Citrus  Industrial  Council  estimates 
that  an  additional  7,500  citrus  pickers  will 
be  needed  by  1968-69,  and  that  a  total  of 
50,000  citrus  pickers  will  be  needed  In  1975 — 
this  compared  to  12,000  available  In  1964." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
statement  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Rut- 
ledge,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  is  an  estimate 
made  by  another  Florida  citrus  organiza- 
tion, the  Citrus  Industrial  Council, 
speaking  through  its  executive  secretary, 
Mr.  Clark  Ghiselin,  that  an  additional 


7,500  citrus  pickers  will  be  needed  by 
1968-69  and  that  a  total  of  50,000  citrus 
pickers  will  be  needed  by  the  year  1975  as 
compared  with  the  12,000  that  were 
available  in  this  past  year,  1964. 

Mr.  President,  the  citrus  growers  of 
Florida  and  all  Florida  agriculture  itself 
need  the  ssrmpathetic  understanding  and 
effective  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, especially  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  resolving  these  challenging 
problems. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  full,  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  a  16-point  summary  of 
agricultural  labor  problems  as  they  af- 
fect the  Florida  citrus  industry  not  only 
for  the  months  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary, but  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Florida  agrlcultxiral  Industry  has 
made  intensive  effort  to  find  domestic  labor 
for  harvesting  work. 

2.  In  spite  of  this  positive  recruitment 
program,  and  constantly  Improving  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  housing  conditions, 
there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  domestic 
farm  labor. 

3.  The  Florida  citrus  Industry,  and  all  of 
Florida  agriculture,  must  have  supplemental 
offshore  labor  to  harvest  crops  and  pre- 
vent heavy  losses  to  growers  and  farmers 
and  the  economy  of  the  State. 

4.  The  citrus  Industry  asked  for  500  ad- 
ditional offshore  workers  during  the  crit- 
ical January  harvesting  situation. 

5.  This  request  was  refused  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  and  they  Instituted  a 
crash  recruitment  program  of  domestic  In- 
terstate workers. 

6.  The  crash  program  failed  because  Florida 
had  already  Intensively  recruited  In  the  same 
Southeastern  States  where  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  said  they  would  find  workers. 

7.  Workers  recruited  under  the  crash  pro- 
gram were  unqualified  for  the  work,  un- 
trained, misinformed,  and  many  left  upon 
arriving  in  Florida  or  after  J\ist  a  few  days. 

8.  The  crash  recruitment  program  was  a 
costly  one  for  Florida  citrus  employers  of 
harvesting  labor,  since  they  advanced  the 
busfares  and  other  costs  for  prospective 
workers  that  left  soon  after  arriving. 

9.  The  crash  program  was  a  costly  one  for 
Florida  citrus  growers,  a  loss  In  unharvested, 
overripe  and  spoiled  fruit  of  from  $4  to  $6 
million,  all  directly  attributable  to  Insuffi- 
cient pickers. 

10.  Florida  concentrate  plants  could  have 
utilized  far  more  oranges  than  they  did  dur- 
ing this  critical  period. 

11.  Even  heavier  fruit  losses  will  occur  this 
season  If  3,500  offshore  workers  are  sent 
home. 

12.  Nearly  30  million  boxes  of  Florida  citrus 
fruit  will  remain  to  be  harvested  at  April 
15,  when  the  offshore  program  may  end. 

13.  This  Is  7  million  more  boxes  remain- 
ing to  be  harvested  at  April  15  than  last 
season. 

14.  There  vrtll  only  be  about  10,000  domes- 
tic laborers  available  to  harvest  the  remain- 
ing fruit  at  April  15,  which  Is  far  less  than 
needed  to  prevent  heavy  fruit  losses  to  Va- 
lencia orange  and  grapefruit  growers. 

15.  The  Florida  citrus  Industry  must  have 
supplemental  offshore  labor  In  sufficient 
quantities  In  April  and  May  to  prevent  heavy 
fruit  losses. 

16.  The  Immediate  and  long-range  needs 
of  Florida  agriculture  are  for  Increased  num- 
bers of  harvesting  workers — where  will  they 
come  from? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  In 
closing,  I  wish  to  direct  a  question  to 
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Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrtz: 
"The  immediate  and  long-range  needs  of 
Florida  agriculture  are  for  increased 
numbers  of  these  workers.  Where  are 
they  to  come  from?  Will  you  help  us  to 
obtain  them  in  the  historic,  traditional 
way?  We  have  obtained  them  to  supple- 
ment our  own  force  from  both  the  do- 
mestic Florida  force,  and  from  adjoining 
and  nearby  States."  Where  are  we  to 
get  the  supplemental  workers  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  relents  and  permits  us 
to  bring  them  in.  desirous  as  they  are 
for  work? 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  under 
previous  administrations  the  Florida 
agricultural  industry  did  not  have  this 
same  trouble.  I  have  already  stated  that 
under  the  late  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
P.  Mitchell  and  under  former  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg,  we  received 
the  fullest  measure  of  cooperation.  Does 
Secretary  Wirtz  believe  he  better  under- 
stands the  situation  of  the  domestic  la- 
borers' needs  than  did  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
Mr.  Goldberg?  Does  he  believe  he  is  a 
better  friend  of  the  few  labor  organiza- 
tions that  are  opposing  us  in  this  mat- 
ter than  were  those  tried  and  true  friends 
of  the  labor  movement?  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand how  there  could  be  such  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  attitude  of  the  high- 
est administration  spokesman  on  such 
labor  problems  when  previous  Secretaries 
of  Labor  were  able  to  cope  with  the  iden- 
tical situation. 

So  much  for  our  losses  and  our  great 
need  for  workers  as  citrus  pickers.  Some 
facts  are  particularly  applicable  as  to  the 
availability  of  domestic  workers  as  cane 
cutters.  I  believe  I  have  already  covered 
that  subject  with  sufficient  detail.  It  so 
happens  that  the  Secretary's  own  exper- 
iments in  this  field,  by  the  bringing  in  of 
the  74  workers  from  the  sugarcane  fields 
of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  demonstrate 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  cut- 
ting of  sugarcane  under  the  conditions  in 
which  sugarcane  is  grown  in  the  soft 
muck,  with  each  cane  pointing  a  differ- 
ent way  necessitating  cutting  by  hand 
with  a  machete.  That  involves  the  hard- 
est kind  of  hard  labor,  as  contrasted  with 
the  cutting  of  cane  behind  a  cutting 
machine  in  Louisiana,  picking  up  the 
cane  stalks,  and  piling  them  and  loading 
them  onto  the  vehicles  that  will  carry 
them  elsewhere.  I  shall  not  labor  that 
question  at  this  time. 

The  Secretary,  now  having  admitted 
that  he  cannot  obtain  labor  for  us  in 
this  country,  is  turning  to  the  opportu- 
nity of  dividing  our  people  one  against 
the  other  by  the  present  transferring  of 
needed  laborers  from  the  citrus  industry 
to  the  cane  industry,  or  else  by  offering 
a  solution  which,  on  its  very  face,  is  not 
adequate  and  does  not  result  in  the 
bringing  in  of  an  additional  supplemen- 
tal labor  force. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  make  note  of  two 
things  that  I  found  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Labor.  There  were 
some  in  the  Department  who  did  not 
know  how  widespread  this  problem  was. 
I  foimd  some  who  were  amazed  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  the  other  day  made  it  quite 
clear  that  in  his  State  the  important 
pickle  industry  was  not  able  to  function 


with  domestic  workers  because  they 
would  not  get  down  on  their  hands  and 
knees  and  go  into  the  cucumber  vines 
and  pick  the  tiny  cuciunbers  at  the  stage 
of  development  when  they  are  made  into 
pickles.  The  producers  tried  to  use  all 
kinds  of  unemployed  industrial  workers, 
but  they  would  not  stay.  Apparently 
that  fact  was  not  known  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  No  one  there  dreamed 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
take  the  position  that  he  so  vigorously 
took  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Another  thing  the  Department  repre- 
sentatives did  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood, when  I  called  them  and  asked 
them  to  supply  me  with  information  as 
to  the  number  of  timberworkers  brought 
in  from  Canada,  was  that  at  that  very 
moment  such  workers  were  employed  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
upper  New  York.  They  are  brought  in 
in  the  winter,  when  they  can  get  into 
the  copses — the  second  growth  timber — 
and  cut  it.  At  first,  the  Department  did 
not  believe  there  were  any  such  people; 
but  finally  they  learned  that  they  them- 
selves had  certified  to  enter  this  country 
some  2,500  workers  at  the  very  moment 
of  writing.  The  Secretary  wrote  me  a 
frank  letter,  stating  this  fact,  and  I 
placed  it  in  the  Record  the  other  day. 
He  said  that  there  were  some  2,400  of 
such  workers — axmen — from  Canada, 
who  were  working  up  there  in  the  snow, 
cutting  small  timber  for  the  pulpmills. 
It  is  traditional  for  such  workers  to  go 
a  mile  or  two  across  the  border — there 
is  only  an  imaginary  line  between  Can- 
ada and  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  upper  New  York — and  recruit 
from  among  the  Canadian  labor  force 
those  who  are  not  busy  and  bring  them 
into  the  nearby  labor  areas  where  they 
can  cut  timber  day  after  day. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vexing  problem. 
Ultimately,  it  will  affect  almost  every 
section  of  the  country  in  one  way  or 
another. 

The  Secretary  was  frank  enough  to 
tell  me  that  he  found  another  type  of 
labor  which  he  did  not  know  existed. 
They  were  Canadian  laborers  who  were 
certified  to  work  on  heavy  construction 
projects.  They  were  available  because 
no  domestic  labor  was  available  in  the 
relatively  sparsely  settled  areas  in  our 
country  around  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont,  where  the  projects  were 
being  constructed.  This  is  a  big  problem. 
It  affects,  first  and  last,  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  great  effect 
upon  apple  picking  just  a  few  miles 
away,  in  Virginia.  It  Is  affecting  greatly 
the  crops  produced  so  eflBciently  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  and  also  the  crops  of 
apples  produced  in  the  adjoining  State 
of  West  Virginia.  In  both  States,  pro- 
ducers have  availed  themselves  of  the 
same  type  of  laborers  who  are  brought 
in  from  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  has  made  it  plain  that  in 
his  State  the  producers  of  tomatoes  for 
processing  have  availed  themselves  of 
workers  from  the  same  source.  When 
we  bring  them  into  Florida,  we  are,  of 


course,  glad  that  growers  in  other  States 
find  them  available,  and  they  have  for 
years  used  the  workers  who  have  moved 
up  the  seaboard.  Those  workers  have 
been  fine  people.  We  have  had  to  put  up 
our  own  bonds  and  pay  their  traveling 
expenses  ourselves.  There  was  no  such 
sumptuary  organization  as  there  was  in 
the  case  of  the  braceros  in  the  West, 
where  the  Government  had  its  camps 
and  the  Government  supplied  this,  that, 
and  the  other.  The  Government  itself 
did  much  of  the  recruiting. 

In  om*  region,  our  people  dealt  with 
the  colonial  or  the  dominion  govern- 
ments in  the  Bahamas  and  the  British 
West  Indies. 

Similarly,  employers  in  Maine  and 
other  New  England  States  have  dealt 
with  the  Canadian  sources  of  workers. 
There  is  in  the  Record  a  telegram — I 
placed  it  there  the  other  day — from  a 
State  senator  representing  Aroostook 
County,  Maine — a  great  potato-produc- 
ing county  which  is  almost  surrounded 
by  Canada — stating  that  customarily  the 
producers  avail  themselves  of  from  4,000 
to  5.000  Canadian  workers  when  the  crop 
is  at  its  peak  In  that  fine  county  and 
State. 

This  is  a  big  problem.  It  affects  many 
people  and  many  industries.  I  hope  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  whom  I  believe  to  be 
not  only  a  decent  and  fine  gentleman, 
but  also  a  conscientious  gentleman,  will 
not  continue  to  be  so  misled  as  to  let  his 
idealism  make  him  believe  that  because 
there  is  a  large  body  of  unemployed  peo- 
ple in  the  vast  expanse  of  this  Nation, 
it  must  be  possible  for  the  producers  of 
the  highly  perishable  crops,  in  particular, 
to  find  workers.  That  is  not  so.  We  go 
a  long  way  to  get  them. 

We  spend  our  own  good  money  to  bring 
them  in  our  own  buses  and  trucks.  We 
go  a  long  way  to  furnish  them  the  things 
that  they  need. 

We  pay  them  well.  They  would  not 
come  if  they  were  not  paid  well.  One  of 
the  troubles  concerning  these  domestic 
workers  is  that  many  of  them  do  not 
make  anj^thing  like  what  the  offshore 
workers  make  who  really  work.  They 
are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  come 
here  and  make  the  best  money  that  they 
have  ever  made — $12,  $15,  and  some  of 
them  $20  a  day.  It  is  on  record  that 
some  of  the  citrus  pickers  have  made  as 
high  as  $25  to  $30  a  day.  That  is  in 
the  record,  documented  by  Florida  Citrus 
Mutual.  But  that  is  the  situation  in  our 
State.  And  it  will  be  the  situation  in 
other  States. 

It  just  happened  that  when  this  prob- 
lem broke  on  us  on  Januai-y  1,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  announced  his  new 
intention,  Florida  was  the  only  State 
that  had  producing  crops  that  were  high- 
ly perishable,  and  needed  this  supple- 
mental labor  to  come  in  and  stay  with 
them  while  the  crops  were  being  har- 
vested. 

There  are  two  areas  in  the  West,  one 
in  California,  and  one  in  Arizona,  which 
needed  supplemental  laborers.  But  they 
are  right  on  the  line  with  Mexico.  They 
could  avail  themselves  of  what  is  called 
the  green  card  workers  to  come  in  under 
the  same  law.  Public  Law  414 — still  on 
the   books — under  which   we   bring   in 


workers  from  the  offshore  areas.  In  the 
case  of  these  two  Western  States,  the 
workers  come  in,  work  all  day,  go  back 
a  mile  or  two,  and  sleep  in  their  own 
homes  in  Mexico  at  night. 

As  the  problem  grows,  it  will  be  very 
greatly  enlarged  in  other  States  over 
what  we  have  presented  to  the  Senate. 

In  closing,  I  again  express  my  very 
great  appreciation  to  my  two  distin- 
guished friends  from  California.  They 
are  operating  as  they  should,  in  defense 
of  their  own  vital  industries  Aid  in  their 
own  protection,  by  their  presence  here, 
and  by  quoting  their  Governor— who,  by 
the  way,  has  changed  his  mind.  They 
are  showing  that  the  problem  is  vital, 
not  merely  to  Florida  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
vital  to  California  and  other  States  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Once  again  I  look  to 
my  colleague  from  Florida  for  bipartisan 
leadership  in  a  matter  of  such  great 
urgency.  It  is  a  problem  that  seriously 
affects   Florida,   California,    and   other 

I  salute  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
taken  in  this  field.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  he  may  speak  for  agriculture  in  my 
State  in  this  matter,  as  I  know  he  in- 
tends to  pursue  this  problem  toward  what 
I  hope  may  be  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
for  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  shall  certainly  follow 
that  course. 

I  would  be  very  derelict  to  my  own 
people  and  to  my  trust  to  other  people 
in  the  United  States  if  I  were  not  to  do 
so.  After  all,  I  am  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  am  a  senior 
member  of  it.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  which 
handles  all  agricultvu-al  appropriations. 
I  would  be  extremely  derelict  to  the  good 
people  whom  I  represent,  not  only  in  my 
State,  but  in  every  other  State  in  the 
Union,  if  I  did  not  call  attention  to  this 
problem  over  and  over  again  until  we 
get  some  relief  and  some  solution  to  the 
problem  which  happens  to  have  borne 
down  in  the  begirming  more  heavily  on 
us;  but  in  its  ultimate  effect,  it  will  bear 
down  more  heavily  on  the  great  golden 
State  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  today,  but  also  last  week,  when  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  monitored 
the  fioor,  as  it  were,  and  the  colloquy 
that  occurred  on  this  subject,  I  listened 
and  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  tremendous  respect  for  the  depth 
and  the  width  to  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  gone  in  exploring 
this  problem  and  showing  its  terrific  im- 
pact and  very  disastrous  implications. 

Nebraska,  is  not  a  large  user  of  the 
bracero  type  labor.  I  believe  there  are 
some  85,000  acres  of  sugarbeets  in  our 
State,  We  produced  aproximately  10  or 
11  percent  of  the  sugarbeet  production 
in  the  United  States. 


There  will  be  a  decided  drop  in  acreage 
in  this  very  profitable  and  fine  crop.  A 
number  of  factors  contribute  to  that  re- 
duction. But  the  largest  single  factor  is 
the  imcertainty  of  being  able  to  depend 
on  the  labor  that  is  necessary  for  the 
relatively  small  period  of  the  growing, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  sugarbeets. 
Considered  from  that  standpoint,  it  is 
serious  in  our  State.  I  can  see  how  the 
problem  would  be  multiplied  in  serious- 
ness and  severity  to  a  tremendous  de- 
gree in  the  great  agricultural  States  of 
California  and  Florida. 

It  might  interest  the  Senator  from 
California, 'to  know  that  a  week  or  so  ago 
I  visited  one  of  the  largest  tomato- 
growing  counties  in  the  world.  That  Is 
Yolo  County.  There,  in  Woodland,  I 
was  approached  by  one  of  the  growers  of 
that  area.  He  and  his  brother  have  cul- 
tivated, up  until  now,  up  to  2,000  acres  of 
tomatoes. 

That  grower  told  me  that  as  of  that 
time,  he  and  his  brother  did  not  intend 
to  plant  tomatoes  because  of  the  great 
risk  that  would  be  taken,  because  there 
would  be  no  assurance  that  there  would 
be  an  ample  supply  of  labor  to  put  those 
tomatoes  where  they  belonged  after  they 
had  been  ripened  to  the  state  of  readi- 
ness that  would  make  them  eligible  for 
the  canning  factory. 

He  said  that  not  only  did  their  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  the  problem  of  taking 
that  risk  prevent  it,  but  also  that  their 
bankers  would  not  let  them  take  that 
risk.  It  requires  about  $350  an  acre  to 
produce  tomatoes  from  the  time  the  seed 
is  placed  in  the  ground  until  the  tomatoes 
reach  the  canning  factory.  When  the 
cost  of  $350  per  acre  is  applied  against 
that  many  acres,  it  means  a  tremendous 
investment.  It  means  that  these  large 
growers  will  not  plant  the  crop.  It  means 
that  many  other  growers  will  not  plant 
it. 

I  said,  "What  is  the  answer?"  He  said, 
"The  answer  is  being  spelled  out  gradu- 
ally by  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
food  processing  places.  They  are  moving 
south  of  the  border."  It  is  also  said— I 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  an  accom- 
plished fact — that  there  are  those  who 
plan  to  go  into  northern  Africa. 

Imagine  exporting  not  only  the  income 
and  taxes  that  are  derived  from  the  In- 
come of  the  growers,  but  also  the  invest- 
ment capital,  the  tremendous  pasrroU  in 
the  food  processing  plants,  the  trucking 
industry,  the  banks,  and  all  of  the  re- 
lated industries.  Our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  being  what  it  is,  with 
the  administration  professing  such  great 
concern  over  this  problem,  we  are  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  action  which  will  acceler- 
ate the  flight  of  capital  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  into  business  either  in  north 
Africa  or  south  of  the  Mexican  border. 
Again  I  compliment  both  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  others 
who  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  on  this 
thing  and  done  so  well  by  It. 

They  have  rendered  the  farmer  and 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  a  great  serv- 
ice by  their  contributions. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend.  He  has 
been  most  gracious  and  helpful  in  what 
he  said. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  admin- 
istration and  its  attitude  with  reference 
to  the  drain  on  our  gold  and  balance 
of  payments.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  call  to  mind  for  the 
record  that  our  administration  is  ask- 
ing us  to  very  drastically  amend  the  im- 
migration laws  so  as  to  bring  in  people 
who  are  skilled.  Yet  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  by  his  position,  is  preventing  pro- 
ducing groups,  who  contribute  greatly 
to  the  wealth  of  this  country  and  to  our 
production  of  local  wealth,  from  obtain- 
ing skilled  laborers  whom  we  need  and 
who  traditionally  have  served  us  and 
have  been  made  available  in  numbers 
very  much  less  than  the  numbers  of  our 
own  people,  but  in  such  number  as  to 
greatly  affect  our  prosperity  and  our 
ability  to  handle  the  entire  crop.  The 
administration  has  several  points  that 
it  should  look  at  in  connection  with  this 
problem. 

I  am  glad  that  my  distinguished  friend 
mentioned  the  one  that  he  did. 


WETLANDS    CONSERVATION    IN 
CANADA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  presently  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  a  bill,  S.  922, 
introduced  by  this  Senator  and  cospon- 
sored  by  a  number  of  other  Senators. 
It  would  make  possible  the  carrying  out 
in  Canada  of  a  greatly  expanded  wet- 
lands conservation  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  increasing  the 
duck  population,  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  wetlands  conservation  program  we 
are  now  carrying  out  in  this  country. 
A  rapid  expansion  of  wetlands  conser- 
vation activity  in  Canada  is  very  neces- 
sary, since  most  of  the  breeding  ground 
for  ducks  is  located  across  our  northern 
border,  and  we  are  therefore  dependent 
upon  our  neighbor  to  produce  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  ducks  that  American 
areas  receive. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  our  pro- 
posal has  recently  drawn  the  attention 
and  the  editorial  support  of  the  maga- 
zine. Sports  Illustrated.  Consent  is  re- 
quested to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  an  editorial  comment  from  the 
February  22  issue  of  that  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Duck  Bill 

As  most  duck  shooters  know,  the  future 
of  North  America's  waterfowl  populations 
depends  largely  on  preserving  the  natural 
wetlands  where  ducks  nest  and  raise  their 
broods.  Ducks  and  wetlands  have  suffered 
mightily  over  the  years  from  drought  and 
from  agricultural  drainage.  Waterfowl 
conservationists  can  do  little  about  drought, 
but  they  can  save  ducks  by  saving  their 
breeding  grounds.  With  this  In  mind.  Con- 
gress 4  years  ago  authorized  a  7-year  loan  of 
$105  million  to  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisher- 
ies and  WUdllfe  to  acquire  prime  breeding 
grounds  In  the  United  States — mostly  In  the 
Dakotas  and  In  Minnesota — as  well  as  refuges 
along  the  four  UJ3.  flyways.  But  because  of 
loopholes  In  the  act,  only  $25  million  has  so 
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far  been  appropriated  and  anly  12V2  percent 
of  the  proposed  2.5  million  duckland  acres 
has  been  acquired. 

Neither  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  of  1918  nor  any  act  since  has  Congress 
authorized  the  spending  of  Federal  funds  for 
waterfowl  conservation  outside  the  Nation's 
borders,  though  up  to  80  percent  of  the  con- 
tinent's waterfowl  population  breeds  in 
Canada. 

The  obvious  solution,  says  Senator 
Roman  L.  Hbuska,  of  Nebraska,  is  to  spend 
some  of  the  Government's  emergency  wet- 
lands acquisition  funds  in  Canada,  "where 
they  will  do  the  most  good,"  and  where  they 
would  supplement  funds  that  Canada  Itself 
and  Ducks  Unlimited  are  spending  to  ac- 
quire and  Improve  wetlands.  It  is  not  a 
new  idea,  but  the  Important  thing  is  that 
Senator  Hbuska  has  gone  so  far  as  to  Intro- 
duce the  proposal  in  bill  form  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  return  on  such  an  Investment 
would  be.  ultimately,  more  ducks  for  Amer- 
ican shooters,  which  Is  exactly  what  the 
Government  has  been  trying  to  get,  with 
little  success,  for  a  long  time. 


LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  acted  on  2  more  adminis- 
tration bills  this  week,  making  a  total 
of  11  so  far  this  session.  A  great  amount 
of  credit  is  due  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  P.elations 
Committee,  Senator  Fulbright,  for  his 
handling  of  the  bill  providing  for  a  $750 
million  increase  in  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank — over  a  3 -year  period  at  the 
rate  of  $250  million  a  year.  Senator 
Javits  also  deserves  much  credit  for  his 
participation  in  the  debate.  Others  de- 
serving recognition  for  their  contribu- 
tions in  the  lively  debate  are  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  the 
assistant  majority  leader,  Senators 
Morse.  Symington,  Lausche,  Gruening, 
Ellender,  and  Willl\ms  of  Delaware. 

The  second  one  on  which  action  has 
just  been  completed  is  Senator  Ander- 
son's bill  known  as  the  river  basin  plan- 
ning bill,  reported  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Jackson,  which  author- 
izes Federal  grants  of  $5  million  a  year 
in  matching  funds  to  States  for  State 
project  planning  over  a  10-year  period; 
sets  up  a  Cabinet  level  Water  Resources 
Council  to  coordinate  river  basin  plan- 
ning; and  authorizes  creation  of  river 
basin  commissions  for  regional  planning. 
Committee  activity  is  progressing  quite 
well    with    the    Senate    Appropriations 
Committee  already  holding  hearings  on 
Interior,  Defense,  and  Agriculture.    La- 
bor-HEW  hearings  will  start  on  March  3, 
and  Treasury-Post  Office  on  March  16. 
Senate  Armed  Services  started  mili- 
tary procurement  hearings  on  February 
24,  and  these  will  probably  run  for  an- 
other 3  to  4  weeks. 

Senate  Banking  hearings  on  balance 
of  payments  which  were  scheduled  to 
start  on  March  2  have  now  been  sched- 
uled to  start  March  8. 

Senate  Commerce  will  hold  hearings 
on  rail  transportation  service  in  the 
northeastern  seaboard  area  from  March 
2  through  the  4th.  On  March  8  to  10 
the    committee    will    consider    whether 


subsidies  are  needed  for  helicopter  serv- 
ice. On  March  17  and  18  hearings  will 
be  held  on  a  bill  relating  to  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  products.  From  the 
22d  of  March  through  the  30th  the  com- 
mittee will  look  into  cigarette  labeling 
and  advertising. 

The  Senate  District  Committee  is  still 
planning  to  hold  hearings  March  8  on 
the  President's  home  rule  bill. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  working  on  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  and 
hope  to  have  this  bill  ready  for  report- 
ing before  too  long.  On  March  2  the 
committee  will  consider  numerous  am- 
bassadorial nominations.  On  March  3 
the  committee  hopes  to  report  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disaima- 
ment  Act  authorizing  increased  appro- 
priations over  the  next  4-year  period. 

Senate  Interior  Committee  hopes  to 
have  ready  for  reporting  to  the  Senate 
on  March  3  Senate  bills  426  through 
428  and  S.  645  relating  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  At  this  same  meeting 
they  also  hope  to  have  ready  S.  435  re- 
lating to  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  in 
Idaho.  On  March  2  and  3  hearings  will 
be  held  on  S.  22,  a  bill  improving  the 
Water  Research  Act  enacted  during  the 
88th  Congress.  This  bill  will  be  ready 
for  reporting  probably  within  a  week 
after  the  hearings  are  completed. 

Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  is 
moving  ahead  on  its  annual  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  Antimonopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  just  completed 
hearings  on  S.  950,  a  bill  clarifying  the 
status  of  professional  team  sports  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  it  is  expected 
that  early  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
The  Immigration  Subcommittee  is  con- 
tinuing its  hearings  on  the  President's 
request  to  revise  the  immigration  laws. 
On  March  3  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
President's  request  to  increase  patent 
fees. 

Senate  Labor's  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  is  continuing  its  hearings 
on  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  Manpower 
hearings  on  the  President's  proposal  for 
a  liberalization  of  the  present  program 
have  been  concluded  and  the  subcom- 
mittee plans  an  executive  markup  ses- 
sion on  March  2.  On  February  25  the 
Health  Subcommittee  approved  two  of 
the  President's  health  biUs,  S.  510  and 
S.  512  The  full  committee  hopes  to  act 
next  week,  with  possible  reporting  to  the 
floor  the  following  week.  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  are  continuing  through 
next  week  on  the  President's  recommen- 
dation on  arts  and  humanities. 

Senate  Public  Works  will  complete 
hearings  February  26  on  water  pollution 
control  at  Federal  installations. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  will 
complete  hearings  March  1  on  Senate 
Concunent  Resolution  2  establishing  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress.  The  committee  plans  to  report 
Senate  Resolution  6  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 8,  relating  to  rule  XXII.  by  March  9, 
but  it  will  not  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate 
at  that  time. 

The  committees  are  all  busy  and  the 
calendar  is  now  clear. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  March  1,  1965, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  25,  1965; 

Ahmt  of  the  United  States 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
Adams,  Carroll  E..  Jr.,  027145. 
Adams,  Claude  M.,  050251. 
Adkins,  Walter  R.,  Jr..  027675. 
Adklsson,  George  O..  Jr.,  027229. 
Adler.  Charles  S.,  027139. 

Ahrenholz,  Albert  F..  080534. 

Akers,  Walter  W.,  080535. 

Albanese,  Archie  J.,  080536. 

Allen,  Fred  E.,  080031. 
Allen,  Norman  F.  J.,  038309. 

Allen.  Walter  G.,  027600. 

Almond,  Hugh  H.,  081943. 

Amos,  Harry  O.,  Jr.,  027494. 

Anderson,  Ellis  F..  076847. 

Anderson,  Leonard  O..  093349. 

Applegate,  William  G.,  080542. 

Archer,  Robert  E.,  038344. 

Argo,  Reamer  W.,  Jr.,  027447. 

Armstrong,  David  U.,  027685. 

Armstrong,  Richard  B.,  027879. 

Arnold,  Archibald  V..  Jr.,  027184. 

Ashline,  Carl,  084340. 

Astor,  Raymond  J.,  O50H1. 

Baber.  Roy  L.,  Jr.,  027046. 

Baer.  Malcohn  R.,  080546. 

Bahr.  Herman  J.,  080548. 

Bahrich,  Garry  A.,  050188. 

Baine,  Robert  H.,  084541. 

Baker,  Claude  W.,  080550. 

Bakewell,  Arthur  L.,  050241. 

Barber,  Roscoe  A.,  Jr.,  027093. 

Barco,  Barney  M.,  038299. 

Barda,  James  J.,  080038. 

Barker,  John  P..  041273. 

Barnard,  John  M.,  056483. 

Barnes,  William  L.,  027105. 

Barrett,  James  E.,  084341. 

Barrett,  Raymond  D..  050048. 

Bartow,  Pierrepont  F.,  050052. 

Baugh,  Jack  R.,  080042. 

Bauknlght,  George  W.,  080559. 

Beam,  Wilmer  McD.,  050221. 

Beaman,  Milburn  F.,  080561. 

Beganie,  Henry  R.,  088566. 

Bell,  Earl  W.,  027743. 

Belmont,  Alexander  J.,  027509. 

Beneke,  Arthur  R.,  084542. 

Benge,  Charles  J..  080568. 

Bennet,  John  B.,  Jr.,  027458. 

Bennett,  David  N.,  038475. 

Bennett,  James  G.,  084543. 

Bennett,  John  C,  027263. 

Benson,  George  C,  027853. 

Berg,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  027211. 

Berger,  Roy  H..  080573. 

Berkshire,  Harry  G.,  080574. 

Berlin,  Walter  I.,  080575. 

Berry,  Frank  E.,  084342. 

BertogUo,  Raymond  A.,  082418. 

Bevike,  Henry  A.,  090486. 

Bezich,  Vincent  W.,  038457. 

Bishop.  Clarence  E.,  080583. 

Black,  Herbert  D.,  Jr.,  050223. 

Boberg.  Richard  W.  P.,  027198. 
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Boettcher,  Louis  H..  027858. 
Boiler.  William  F.,  Jr..  027571. 
Bond,  James  E..  084343. 
Bond,  James  J..  080592. 
Bonette.  Samuel  J.,  084644. 
Botchin,  Philip,  080594. 
Bowers,  Verne  L.,  081962. 
Bowman,  Joseph  C,  080597. 
Boyd,  Harvey  S.,  027504. 
Brady,  Walter,  080602. 
Branham,  Milton  G.,  OB0603. 
Brann,  Durward  H.,  080048. 
Brant.  William  A.,  080604. 
Braucher,  Ernest  P.,  027070. 
Braun,  William  F.,  080605. 
Brice,  Emmett  T.,  088589. 
Brlckell,  Grant  R..  080606. 
Brigham,  Erwin  R.,  03B438. 
Briscoe,  John  J.,  027503. 
Bromley,  William  J.,  OB4545. 
Broome,  Earl  B.,  050300. 
Broughton,  Levin  B.,  Oi7310. 
Brown,  Jacob,  084344. 
Brown,  John  F.,  027540. 
Brown,  John  G.  C,  080613. 
Brown,  Joseph  E.,  085491. 
Brown,  Lloyd  A.,  084346. 
Brown.  Lloyd  W..  O80615. 
Browne.  Harvey  M..  O80051. 
Brownell,  James  R..  Jr.,  027107. 
Bruno,  Nicholas  J.,  084346. 
Buchanan,  James,  Jr.,  080052. 
Buck,  Oliver  F..  084546. 
Bundy.  James  A..  080053. 

Bunton,  Raymond  B..  080622. 

Burgess,  Robert  C,  027551. 

Burke,  John  H.,  050272. 

Burke,  John  T.,  O27530. 

Burke,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  050238. 

Burley,  Roy  W.,  05635I. 

Burnell,  Bates  C,  027241. 

Bush,  George  M.,  O27072. 

Buto,  Junichi,  080287. 

Byrd,  Herbert  C,  084B48. 

Byrd,  Leon  C.  027746. 

Caffev,  Lochlln  W.,  027061. 

Callahan,  Patrick  O.,  027168. 

Campbell,  C.  D..  084461. 

Campbell,  Edwin  R.,  038306. 

Campbell,  Hubert  S.,  Jr.,  050154. 

Campbell,  James  W.,  080635. 

Cannon,  Clinton  C,  Jr.,  080636. 

Capper.  Thomas  A..  084349. 

Cardinell,  Robert  H..  056158. 

Carley.  John  T.,  Jr..  027852. 

Carnes.  Richard  C.  027321. 

Carrlngton.  George  B-.  027670. 

Carter,  Charles  F..  027114. 

Carter.  Colin  McR.,  Jr..  027082. 

Carter,  Douglas  H.,  050371. 

Casey,  George  W.,  027609. 

Cash,  Carl  V.,  076857. 

Cassidy,  John  A.,  084351. 

Caudell,  Louis,  080646. 

Cavanna,  Augustus  R.,  Jr.,  027576. 

Celluccl,  Loreto,  080648. 

Cheek.  Leon  B.,  Jr.,  080650. 

Cherry,  Hugh  G.,  O80057. 

Chidlaw,  Richard  A.,  027096. 

Childress,  Albert  W..  Jr..  027749. 

Christiansen,  James  G.,  Jr.,  027161. 

Church,  Charlie  R.,  OB0654. 

Churchill.  George  A.,  027362. 

Clark,  Charles  R.,  039443. 

Clark,  John  L..  Jr.,  080058. 

Clark,  Raymond  L.,  027300. 

Clymer,  David  C,  027125. 

Coats,  Charles  E.,  O80661. 

Coberly,  James  E..  041275. 

Coburn,  Dick,  080662. 

Coe,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  O30217. 

Cole,  Philip  J.,  080059. 

Condit,  Ross  R.,  Jr..  080061. 

Connell,  George  W.,  Jr.,  041326. 

Coogan,  Vincent  F.,  050104. 

Coombs,  Richard  B.,  080672. 

Coons,  Norman  M..  056078. 

Cooper,  Walter  H.,  084354. 

Corcoran,  Edward  W.,  080675. 
Costa,  Leonard  LeR.,  080678. 
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Cowan,  Ralph  H.,  080392. 
Craig.  Harry  W..  080063. 
Craln,  Charles  L.,  080680. 
Crane,  Richard  C,  027245. 
Cranford.  Jack.  080682. 
Creel,  Buckner  M..  3d.,  039447. 
Crosby.  George  D..  056157. 
Cross.  Richard  E.,  039433. 
Crouch,  Edward  O.,  079785. 
Crouch,  Floyd  W.,  Jr.,  056355. 
Crowley,  Robert  W.,  050171. 
Culbertson.  Robert  G.,  050108. 
Cullen,  John  J..  084357. 
Cumback,  Robert  T.,  084548. 
Cumming,  James  L.,  087497. 
Curington,  Russell  R.,  056170. 
Curry,  Harold  E.,  027830. 
Curtis,  Charles  H.,  027564. 
Curtis,  Lawrence  B.,  080683. 
Cuzlck,  Robert  A.,  036311. 
Dallev,  Bernard  C,  027822. 
Dale,'john  H.,  Sr.,  076863. 
Dallinga,  Hyrum,  080685. 
Dallman.  James  H..  027846. 
Dalton,  Elvln,  080687. 
Dalton,  Joseph  R.,  080066. 
Dansby,  Cecil  G.,  039452. 

Daoust,  George  A.,  Jr.,  027416. 

Darden,  Harry  L.,  080067. 

Daub,  David  L.,  080068. 

Davis,  Frank  B.,  080691. 

Davis,  Gerald  W.,  099814. 

Davis,  Manley  E.,  Jr.,  058802. 

Davis,  Raymond  P.,  056400. 

Dawson,  Dallas  O.,  049338. 

Day,  Stephen  A.,  027810. 

Dayton,  Kenneth  G..  080692. 

DeKay,  Richard  F.,  027469. 

Dean,  William  L.,  084358. 

Deery,  Hugh  A.,  080698. 

Del  Vecchlo.  Marcello  J.,  027774. 
.    Dement,  Jere  H.,  050347. 

Denz,  Ernest  J.,  027172. 

Devlne,  James  E.,  039442. 

Dexter,  George  E.,  027162. 

Dickson,  Herbert  F.,  2d.  039446. 

Dietsche,  Raymond  O.,  027292. 

Dillon,  Lester  R.,  Jr.,  050228. 

Dlngeman,  Robert  E.,  027380. 

Dinkins,  Holly  W.,  080072. 

Dodson,  Arthur  W..  080710. 

Dolan.  Philip  J.,  027092. 

Dolson.  Richard  H..  Sr.,  050258. 

Dominique,  Charles  J..  084361. 

Douglas,  Wayne  M.,  080714. 

Dowd,  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  027160. 

Downle,  John  W..  080717. 

Downing,  John  P.,  Jr.,  027290. 

Drake,  Thomas  D..  2d,  027728. 

Driscoll,  Clarence  R..  027324. 

Drumrlght,  William  T.,  084549. 

Dubois,  Keith  F.,  050403. 

Dubsky,  Charles  F..  027480. 

Dufault,  Robert  C,  080074. 

Duggan,  Walter,  050053. 

Dul,  Peter  A.,  080720. 

Dunn,  John  F.,  088052. 

Dunn,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  080726. 

Dunson,  Noble  H.,  084841. 

Durham,  James  T..  080728. 

Dye,  Harold  A..  076871. 

Dye,  Laverne  E.,  080730. 

Dye,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  080731. 

Ecklon,  Leland  C,  080732. 

Eggleston,  Edmond  O.,  080733. 

Elkey,  James  H.,  027370. 

EUiot.  Pat  K.,  038363. 

Elliott,  John  W.,  080737. 
Ellis,  Edward  H.,  050129. 
Eneboe,  Edward  S.,  027488. 
Enteles,  Theodore  L.,  088669. 
Epp,  Orlando  C,  084362. 
Erickson,  Alfe  L.F.,  026915. 
Erlenkotter,  David,  027350. 
Evans,  James  A.,  Jr.,  080747. 
Evans,  Luther,  Jr.,  080748. 
Evans,  Vaughn  G.,  038460. 
Everett,  Frank  G.,  Jr.,  056290. 
Evers,  Raymond  R.,  080749. 
Ewlng,  James  W..  080079. 


Eyster.  CSreorge  S.,  Jr.,  027^45. 
Pair,  Leland  B.,  056387. 
Pair,  Robert  L.,  038357. 
Parley,  Roy  W.,  027543. 
Fay,  John?:.,  081995. 
Fehrs,  John  W.,  027086. 
Felder,  Louis  F.,  038343. 
Ferguson,  Ernest  S.,  027594.      . 
Ferguson,  John  M.,  Jr.,  027438. 
Ferrell,  Odel  P.,  080080. 
Flerke,  Alfred  H.,  080081. 
Fink.  David,  027589. 
Fischer,  Carl  H.,  Jr.,  027873. 
Fischer,  Kenneth  P.,  039471. 
Fischer,  Leonard  J.,  080757. 
Fisher.  Paul  M..  080759. 
Fitzpatrick.  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  027453. 
Fleck.  Harold  J.,  080760. 
Fleming.  William.  Jr.,  080761. 
Fletcher,  Earl  W.,  050297. 
Fletcher,  John  W..  Jr..  027813. 
Flint,  Glenwood  W.,  027390. 
Flucklger,  Fred,  Jr.,  088680. 
Flynn,  John  R.,  026881. 
Foley,  Richard  F.,  080765. 
Forbes.  John  M.,  027739. 
Ford.  Clififord  H.,  080766. 
Forker.  William  L.,  050125. 
Forssell,  George  T..  Jr.,  027376. 
Forsyth,  George  E.,  080768, 
Fowler,  Delbert  M.,  027117. 
Fowler.  Donald  E.,  027237. 
Fowlkes,  William  B.,  039456.      ' 
Fraser,  Ronald  F.,  084363. 
Freda,  James  J.,  084550. 
Freeman.  Herman  O.,  080775. 
French,  John  T.,  084364. 
Friar.  Clyde  L.,  050410. 
Prldl,  Arthvu:  W..  027522. 
Proelich,  James  H..  084365. 
Purman.  Hezeklah  W.  C.  039464. 
Fye,  Robert  W..  027248. 
Gagne,  James  V.,  Jr..  039450. 
Gandy,  William  P.,  080781. 
Ganschow,  Alfred  K.,  050352. 
Garrett,  O  G.  080783. 
Gatsls,  Andrew  J.,  027883. 
Gaunt,  John  M.,  084366. 
Geer,  John,  C,  027722. 
Gellnl,  Walter  C,  027132. 
Glaccio,  Albert  P.,  080787. 
Glamarlo,  Theodore,  080090. 
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Sanders,  Frederick.  J.,  081200. 
Sandsmark,  Albert  I.,  081202. 
Santangelo,  Francis  A.,  OP100346. 
Sargent.  Chester  C,  027653. 


Saunders,  David  I.,  084418. 
Sawyer,  Blckford  E.,  Jr.,  027689. 
Sawyer,  Norman  R.,  084419. 
Saxby,  Edward  S..  027404. 
Sayes,  Thomas  H.,  084569. 
Scales,  Robert  H.,  080181. 
Scanlon,  William  E.,  081203. 
Schalbrack,  Andrew  LeR..  Jr.,  084570. 
Schelter,  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  027806. 
Scherberger.  Richard  J.,  081204. 
Schmidt.  Walter  A..  038346. 
Schmledel,  Robert  A.,  081205. 
Schneckloth,  Barney  D..  027756. 
Scott.  George  A.,  Jr..  038310. 
Senechal,  Jack  P..  056382. 
Shackelton.  Phillip  L.,  092009. 
Shadle,  Charles  McC.  041182. 
Shafer.  Wade  H..  027703. 
Shanklln,  John  D.,  084571. 
Shaw,  Harry  J.,  027131. 
Shearer,  Robert  P.,  084572. 
Shemwell,  El  wood  H.,  056066. 
Shepard,  George,  087462. 
Sheppard,  Albert  D.,  Jr.,  027259. 
Sheppard.  Orval  H..  081215. 
Sheriff,  Herman  W.,  081216. 
Sherman,  Gerald,  081218. 
Slbert,  WUllam  C,  027733. 
Slska,  John  R..  038289. 
Skelber,  Stanley  C,  080185. 
Skifflngton,  Edward  H.,  081232. 
Slazak,  Walter  J.,  027151. 
Smith.  Albert  C.  Jr..  050121. 
Smith,  Elbrldge  A.,  080188. 
Smith,  Ellsworth  P..  039449. 
Smith,  Ersklne,  027747. 
Smith,  Prank  B.,  084424. 
Smith,  George  P.,  Jr.,  027247. 
Smith.  Gerald  A.,  080189. 
Smith,  Harry  A.,  080002. 
Smith,  James  C,  038314. 
Smith,  James  R.,  088941. 
Smith,  Kenneth  J..  081238. 
Smith,  Merle  J.,  080190. 
Snnth,  Rayburn  L..  Jr..  027607. 
Smith,  Richard  A..  027490. 
Snyder,  HoUlce  H.,  049998. 
Sobel.  Harold  A.,  081245. 
SoUosl,  John  S.,  081246. 
Spalding.  William  P.,  026488. 
Spann.  Charles  W..  027135. 
Sperry,  John  B.,  056300. 
Spires,  George  H..  Jr.,  081250. 
Spraglns,  Charles  E.,  027712. 
St.  Onge,  Robert  J.,  027844. 
Stahelskl,  Anthony  P.,  081254. 
Standlsh.  Myles  E..  080193. 
Stanfiel,  Charles  A..  084426. 
Stanley,  Spencer  G.,  Jr.,  038301. 
Starke,  William  S..  Jr.,  081257. 
Starr,  John  B..  081258. 
Startt,  James  W.,  056521. 
Staver,  Donald  P.,  050422. 
Stephens.  James  W.,  056149. 
Stephens,  Norman  M.,  038390. 
Stevens,  Prank  D.,  056568. 
Stewart,  Harry  T..  027331. 
Stewart,  Keith  Mac  A.,  027700. 
Stewart.  WUllam  G..  027084. 
Still.  Edgar  E..  081260. 
Stltes,  WUllam  H.,  027399. 
Stone,  Guy  E.,  Jr.,  086819. 
Stouffer.  Lewis  S..  084575. 
Strock,  Robert  D.,  050098. 
Stuart,  James  A..  Jr..  027777. 
Sullivan.  Sardls  M.,  088320. 
Sweeney.  Francis  S.  P.,  081271. 
Sweet,  Frederick.  038332. 
Swope,  Herman  E..  080194. 
Syme,  James  O.,  Jr..  084844. 
Syverson,  Douglas  W..  081272. 
Tabor,  Harry  E..  081273. 
Tanner.  James  B.,  027401. 
Tamell,  Benedict  A.,  081275. 
Taylor,  Royal  R.,  080195. 
Tharp.  Charles  D.,  090371. 
Thayer,  Robert  D.,  064430. 
Them.  Eugene  F.,  084431. 
Thomas,  David  H.,  027610. 
Thomas,  Edward  G.,  084432. 
Thomas.  Gordon  P.,  081284. 
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Thompson,  John  R.,  Jr.,  081289. 
Thornley,  James  F..  085273. 
Thouvenelle.  Gerald  G.,  050060. 
Tlerno.  Ralph  T.,  Jr.,  027601. 
Tolar,  Robert  A.,  027468. 
Tooles,  John  H.,  050392. 
Tootle,  Vernon  M.,  041287. 
Toppin.  Joseph  D.,  081297. 
Townsend,  James  O.,  084433. 
Towson,  William  J..  081299. 
Trefz,  William  C.  027079. 
Truby,  John  O.,  027426. 
Trumps,  Shlrly  R.,  087958. 
Truscott,  Luclan  K..  3d,  027519. 
Tucker,  Roy  A.,  084434. 
Turk,  Stanley  J..  080198. 
■   Tyler,  John  P.,  3d.,  027128. 
Tyndall,  James  B.,  084577. 
Vallaster,  John  J.,  Jr.,  027473. 
Van  Atten,  William  T.,  038274. 
Van  Cleve,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  027431. 
Van  Dyke,  John  M.,  038451. 
Van  Hout,  Harold  A.,  027623. 
Vance,  Daniel,  Jr.,  038441. 
Vassett,  Francis  J.,  084435. 
Velie,  Earl  R.,  027410. 
Venables,  Joseph  E..  084437. 
Vinson.  Wilbur  H.,  Jr..  027405. 
Waddington,  Robert  B..  027527. 
Wahl,  John,  027613. 
Walker,  Marvin  A.,  081311. 
Walker,  William  A.,  Jr.,  027415. 
Wallace,  George  M.  2d,  027556. 
Wallace,  William  E.,  050100. 
Waller,  James  C,  Jr.,  050167. 
Walsh,  Owen  J.,  050345. 
Walter,  Virgil  D.,  084438. 
Walts,  Charles  C.  Jr..  082118. 
Waltz,  Floyd  R.,  Jr.,  081315. 
Wamsted,  Leland  D.,  050179. 
Washbourne,  Kenneth  W.,  081319. 
Weaver,  Lamar,  Jr.,  027523. 
Weaver,  Maurice  S..  050094. 
Weaver,  Robert  K.,  056993. 

Webb,  Jesse  W.,  084439. 

Webel,  James  B.,  039463. 

Webster,  Donald  C,  081323. 

Weinberger,  Howard  W.,  038234. 

West,  Richard  L.,  027091. 

Weston,  John  M..  Jr.,  081328. 

Weyant,  Wallace  W.,  039461. 

Whalen,  Donald  E.,  081329. 

Wheaton,  Paul  R.,  027800. 

Whltaker,  Howard  K..  081332. 

White.  Clifford  M.,  Jr.,  027363. 

Whitley,  Jesse  W.,  050070. 

Whitlock,  Charles  T.,  081334. 

Wlchlep.  Bernard^.,  027349. 

Wler,  William  B.,  Jr.,  027200. 

Williams,  Richard  C,  027462. 

Wilson,  Albert  F.,  Jr.,  081342. 

Wilson,  Raymond  J.,  Jr.,  081345. 

Wilson,  Roy  L.,  081346. 

Wilson,  Samuel  V.,  036566. 

Wlltse,  Woodrow  W.,  081348. 

Wlnkeller,  Herbert  B.,  050198. 

Winthrop,  Edward  L.,  027560. 

Wlnton.  Marshal  C,  084443. 

Wlthey,  George  L.,  Jr.,  027714. 

Wlttwer,  Wallace  K.,  027294. 

Wolaver,  Harold  D.,  027803. 

Wolaver.  James  F.,  080203. 

Wolfe,  William  R.,  Jr.,  027514. 

Wondolowskl,  Peter  S.,  079642. 

Wood,  William  C,  Jr.,  027861. 

Woodard,  Andrew  J.,  084445. 

Woodard,  Charles  E.,  084446. 

Woolley,  Joseph  L.,  027400. 

Worlev,  Marvin  L..  Jr.,  086959. 

Worthing,  Leigh  W.,  081355. 

Worthington,  Fayette  L.,  02731B. 

Wright,  Amos  L.,  027095. 
,  Tanker,  Frederick  W.,  038351. 

Yerks,  Austin  J.,  Jr.,  027787. 

Yocum,  Robert  D.,  080205. 

Young,  Willard  W.,  058739. 

Yowell,  Robert  C,  041335. 

Zldar,  James  J.,  085112. 

Zook.  William  E.,  027708. 
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To  be  lieutenant  colonels,  chaplains 

Allan,  James  B.,  085717. 
Benner,  Herman  N..  076789. 
Durand,  Henry  L.,  067566. 
Foley,  John  I.,  084722. 
Gefell,  Joseph  G.,  076790. 
Hope,  Holland,  058795. 
Hyatt,  Gerhardt  W..  058796. 
Knier,  Aloysius  M.,  068368. 
Lawson,  Harold  B.,  060750. 
Llndsey.  Chester  R..  079686. 
McLeod,  Walter  G.,  060748. 
Messing,  Joseph  B..  067848. 
Sterling.  Edward  A.,  3d,  093513. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Women's  Army 
Corps 

Bailey,  Mildred  C,  L281. 
King,  Ruth  A.,  L534. 
Moss,  Jimmie  D.,  L179. 
Redenius,  Josephine  L.,  L189. 
Seawell.  Sarah  C,  L128. 
Yoniack,  Frances  M.,  L157. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Medical  Corps 
Allerton,  William  S..  059713. 
Anderson,  Clarence  LeR.,  061069. 
Arrington,  Clifton  W.,  058032. 
Austin,  James  A.,  065571. 
Badgley,  Theodore  McB..  062975. 
Beck,  Marcus  R.,  060043. 
Beisel,  William  R..  059560. 
Bellas,  Joseph  J.,  065675. 
Berrey,  Bedford  H..  065949. 
Biehusen,  Frederick  C,  058038. 
Bitner,  Leland  M.,  059570. 
Blemly,  Nelson  R.,  062969. 
Bottigllerl,  Nicholas  G.,  067791. 
Boysen,  Alexander  M.,  059612. 
Brackebusch,  Carl  O.,  059561. 
Brlggs,  Gordon  W.,  062940. 
Brittis,  Anthony  L.,  060042. 
Brune,  Warren  H.,  066613. 
Buchanan,  David  P.,  059563. 
Buescher.  Edward  L.,  060050. 
Canfleld,  Irving  H.,  063713. 
Canham,  John  E.,  062925. 
Carlton,  Donald  C,  067903. 
Cenac,  Mark  T.,  063220. 
Champlin,  Gerald  A.,  060046. 
Chandler,  Bruce  F.,  059613. 
Chandler.  Eugene  F.,  063672. 
Child,  Proctor  L.,  067905. 
Cole,  Norman  J..  058028. 
Daniels.  Roswell  G..  060058. 
Draheim,  John  H.,  060034. 
Edelman.  Louis  B..  074985. 
Fischer.  Carl  A.,  063213. 

Fisher,  George  W..  067569. 
Forrester.  Ralph  H..  063165. 

Froemming.  William  E.,  064930. 

Gamble,  Robert  D.,  059694. 

Gardner,  Henry  S.,  077849. 

Gibbs,  James  J..  062934. 

Gibson,  John  R.,  063454. 

Glew,  Donald  H.,  Jr.,  059550. 

Clock,  Robert  F.,  062936. 

Gordon,  John  N.,  059695. 

Grayblll,  Leon  D.,  059567. 

Greene,  Calvin  E.,  097911. 

Griffin.  Herschel  E.,  065676. 

Hackett,  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  066622. 

Hall,  Robert  J.,  059628. 

Hall,  Robert  McC,  064929. 

Hall,  William  H.,  060133. 

Hamilton,  George  B..  060143. 

Hannon,  Joseph  L.,  059553. 

Hansen,  Herman  R.,  067926. 

Hansen,  James  E.,  062926. 

Harman.  Louis  E..  Jr..  062916. 

Hausman.  WiUlam.  058273. 

Hawe,  Donald  W.,  070194. 

Hedtaerg,  Charles  L.,  059566. 

Howie,  Donald  L..  060756. 

Hurd,  Harry  F..  059587. 

Irvln,  Robert  W..  Jr..  059555. 

Jackson,  Lawrence  M.,  Jr..  059443. 

Jahnke.  Edward  J..  Jr..  059591. 

Jesseman.  Winston  C.  060060. 


Johnson.  Arnold  W..  Jr.,  062920. 
Johnson,  David  E.,  063164. 
Jones,  Robert  C,  062941. 
Keim,  Robert  R..  Jr..  062937. 
Kelly,  Thomas  D.,  065420. 
Kempe,  Ludwig  G.,  067586. 
Kielman,  Edmund  R..  085428. 
Lauderdale.  James  M.,  059552. 
Leslie,  William  T..  069524. 
Llndlg,  Edwin,  Jr.,  058776. 
Lineback,  Carl  M.,  066037. 
Livingstone,  Bruce  L.,  062944. 
MacQulgg,  David  E.,  061174. 
Mason,  Roscoe  E.,  059618. 
McCurdy,  Harry  W.,  060016. 
McGonagle,    Laurence    C,   062938. 
Mendenhall,  Max  K..  076385. 
Meriwether,  William  A.,  065572. 
Moncrlef.  John  A.,  091648. 
Moore,  Charles  A.,  059584. 
Moore,  Walter  H.,  Jr..  067597. 
Moser.  Robert  H.,  059597. 
Munger,  Richard  S.,  067599. 
Murphree,  Harold  C,  068389. 
Nelson,  Thomas  G.,  064933. 
Newman,  Stanley.  062965. 
Nicholas,  Theodore  H.,  058771. 
O'Dell.  Edward  T..  057960. 
Painter.  John  H..  059551. 
Palmer.  Paul  W.,  060097. 
Parmenter,  Robert  E.,  062960. 
Passmore,  Jack  W..  060144. 
Pelsel.  Francis  J..  059G21. 
Phelps.  Harvey  W..  064935. 
Phlppen,  William  G.,  059581. 
Pitts,  Forrest  W.,  059747. 
Pixley.  Charles  C,  057841. 
Porter,  Warren  E.,  058046. 
Qulnn.  Robert  H.,  067605. 
Relsner,  John  E.,  062952. 
Richert,  Joel  H.,  060145. 
Rink,  Richard  A.,  064927. 
Roth,  Joel  L.,  060139. 
Schmidt,  Robert  B..  062966. 
Serfas,  LeeS.,  061184. 
Sharp,  John  H.,  059619. 
Sholk,  Alvin,  059630. 
Singer,  Ralph  C,  066638. 
Skeehan,  Raymond  A.,  Jr.,  067959. 
Slade,  Robert  E..  099997. 
Sundre,  Robert  L.,  062950. 
TerriU.  Arthur  A.,  059594. 
Teschan,  Paul  E.,  059604. 
Throne,  Ellas  M.,  062956. 
Tiffany,  William  J.,  065417. 
Tomsovlc,  Edward  J.,  058217. 
Tormey,  David  M.,  059609. 
Turan,  Ekrem  S..  095402. 
Vander  Ploeg,  Darl  E..  062963. 
Wells,  Charles  H.,  070126. 
White,  David  C,  060763. 
Williams,  Fred  C,  057906. 
Winn,  Dean  F.,  Jr.,  057959. 
Woodard.  George  S.,  Jr.,  062924. 
Woodward,  Kent  T..  058230. 
Wright.  William  H..  059580. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Dental  Corps 

'  Ailing.  Charles  C,  056253. 
Amaral.  William  J..  063474. 
Baranowskl,  Leo  F.,  056210. 
Bates.  Robert  E..  056939. 
Benson.  Walter  E.,  061950. 
Bethart,  Hector.  056266. 
Bolbat,  Walter  J.,  060735. 
Bowers.  Dale  C.  057751. 
Brown.  Walter  Z.,  057752. 
Burns,  Doyle  E.,  063668. 
Campagna,  Sebastian  J.,  057845. 
Chandler.  John  R.,  Jr.,  056983. 
Clark,  Raymond  C,  061072. 
DeYoung,  Millard  E.,  057418. 
Di  Matteo.  Albert  J.,  060099. 
Donahue,  James  L.,  058116. 
Dougherty,  William  O.,  061172. 
EUls.  David  J..  063154. 
FUnchbaugh.  Ralph  W.,  061071. 
Foster.  James  K..  Jr..  063161. 
Geer.  John  P..  063719. 
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Gladue.  Wilfred  H..  056951. 
Goodman,  Thomas  K.,  057984. 
Gowan,  Paul  M.,  057914. 
Hellg,  Frederick  A.,  058115. 
Hill.  James  J..  063778. 
Home.  David  E.,  078587. 
House.  Ernest  E..  063720. 
Hughes,  Kenneth  W.,  057846. 
Jackson,  Wendell  T.,  057897. 
Kendall,  Charles  G.,  062904. 
Klevan,  Dean  C,  063450. 
Konze,  Charlie  F..  059448. 
Korchln.  Leo.  061173. 
Lancaster,  Carolus  N.,  062902. 
Lancaster,  James  E.,  057037. 
Lewis,  Carter  H.,  Jr.,  057915. 
Lewis,  Sherman,  057844. 
Lister,  Lloyd,  057718. 
Lister.  Roderick  L.,  057753. 
Maloney,  Richard  J.,  057574. 
Margetis,  Peter  M.,  O37047. 
McCall.  Howard  W.,  057541. 
Merchant.  Hubert  W..  063669. 
Moody.  Ashton  A.,  057826. 
Pleasants,  John  E.,  O58701. 
Pollock.  Jack  P..  062909. 
Rowan,  Robert  J.,  061063. 
Rowland,  Robert  B.,  063781. 
Sawyer,  Hosea  F.,  056262. 
Schreiber,  Leonard  K.,  060734. 
Schroeder,  Charles  R.,  063783. 
Stalker,  Francis  O.,  063151. 
Stiesmeyer,  Edward  H.,  060741. 
Strong,  William  C,  057394. 
Styer,  Donald  J.,  063T16. 
Surlano,  Raffaele.  068212. 
Taylor,  Thomas  W..  037717. 
Thomasson,  Kenneth  W.,  062911. 
Thompson,  Henry  C.,'3d.,  056973. 
Thompson,  James  T. ,049976. 
Wakeham,  Richard  D..  078625. 
Watkins,  John  A.,  Jr.,  056259. 
Wlan,  George  I.,  Jr.,  056267. 
Williams,  Lloyd  E.,  063472. 
Zack.  Justin  S.,  O570j48. 
Zak.  Henry  L..  06383i| 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels,  Veterinary  Corps 
Beuschel.  Lorenz  L.,  060776. 
Brooks,  William  G.,  041135. 
Castleberry.  Merida  W.,  061954. 
Elia,  Charles  V.  L..  060771. 
Grelner.  Robert  B..  060770. 
Grogan.  Earl  W..  058275. 
Guy.  Donald  E.,  060774. 
Henderson,  Joshua  E.,  056264. 
Hightower.  Dan.  063222. 
Hogge,  Arthur  L.,  Jr..  037634. 
Hubbard,  Daniel  W.,  060775. 
Kirk,  Samuel  K..  058783. 
McChesney.  Thomas  C,  056242. 
■    Miller,  Henry  M..  041150. 
Nims,  Robert  M..  037638. 
Oster,  Martin  S.,  060777. 
Pede,  Elmer  R..  056206. 
Prather.  Elwin  R..  060766. 
Quigley,  Joseph  S.,  060765. 
Ritter,  George  E.,  063221. 
Schneider,  Warren  J.,  056209. 
Thompson,  Samuel  W.,  3d,  056268, 
Wilson,  John  O.,  060773. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Medical   Service 
Corps 

Akers.  Stephen  E.,  038569. 
Anderson,  Robert  I.,  056990. 
Boyd.  Lester  R.,  0$8559. 
Brady,  Joseph  V..  638563. 
Clark.  Robert  L..  060575. 
Couch,  James  H.,  078645. 
Covington.  Robert  L.,  038576. 
Craig,  Howard  H..  080291. 
Crandall.  Francis  N.,  084822. 
Crotty.  Melvin  W..  026985. 
Ellis.  Paul  H..  079652. 
Perm.  Robert  C.  OB4308. 
Filtsch.  Frank  E..  084823.        _ 
Franklin,  Charles  L.,  038562, 
Prase.  Robert  C,  038561. 
Gilliam.  Robert  N„  038572. 


Haggerty,  John  E.,  080298. 
Hammond.  Henry  L.,  026978. 
Hood,  David  H.,  026978. 
Howard,  Walter  A.,  056278. 
Kaddatz,  Relnhardt  H.,  084309. 
Kanaya,  Jimmie,  038558. 
Lavault,  Paul  A.,  079668. 
Lee,  John  A.,  084310. 
Martin,  Ersel  E.,  079670. 
Mattie,  Edward  C,  079671. 
McKenzie.  Vernon.  084312. 
McNamara,  Jack  W..  026990, 
Miller.  Quentm  H..  050573. 
Neal.  Forest  L..  038577. 
Northing.  John  W.,  Jr.,  038557. 
Overmyer,  Chester  E.,  079672. 
Shlvely.  Charles  J.,  079674. 

Simpson,  Thomas  M.,  084725. 

Van  Der  Aa,  Robert  E..  038575. 

Verfuerth,  Vincent  P.,  079661. 

Weighton,  Gordon  F.,  056772. 

Wlgger,  James  R.,  038571. 

Williams,  John  O.,  056276. 
To  be  captain 

Austin.  Ralph  A.,  Jr.,  087998. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3304: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Bauer,  Anne  N.,  N872. 

Bender,  Alice  J.,  N2481. 

Berg,  Mary  J.,  N2429. 

Bitter,  Louise  F.,  N1358. 

Burleson,  Gertie  A.,  N2304. 

Bustraan,  Ruth,  N936. 

Callentine,  Helen  L.,  N2187. 

Clarke,  Lacadia  M.,  N1132. 

Coover,  Dora  M.,  N1344. 

Donahue,  Mary  S.,  N2090. 

Edenfield,  Sammye,  N740. 

Freese,  Thelma  U.,  N2838. 

Gels,  Rita  M.,N2087. 

Grenon,  Jeannette  D.,  N1002. 

Inglis,  Ethel  M.,  N1516. 

Lessard,  Marcia  M.,  N1079. 

Linke,  JeanM.,  N1992. 

Mahn.  Gertrude  I.,  N752. 

Marwine,  Beulah  L.,  N2097. 

Murphy,  Patricia  T.,  N2107. 

Ognlbene,  Josephine  M.,  N2289. 

Osterman,  LydiaD.,  N901.    ' 

Ryan,  Phyllis,  N869. 

York,  Jeraldine,  N1929. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 

Anderson,  Mildred  J.,  M10026. 

Brlce,  Virginia  N.,  R10049. 

Nachod,  Elizabeth  M.,  J50. 
The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1211: 


To  be  colonel,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Carpenter,  Stanley  J.,  041712. 

To  be  colonel 
May,  Mettlcus  W.,  029394. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In 
the  grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284,  3285,  3286,  3287.  3288,  and  3292: 
To  be  captains.  Judge  Advocate   General's 
Corps 
Pontanella,  David  A.  (Armor) .  076128. 
Hinrlchs,    Robert   M.    (Ordnance   Corps), 

072098. 

Morrow,  Cecil  R.,  Jr.  (Infantry) ,  087571. 

WlUey,  John  L.  (Infantry) ,  085462. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,    in   the   grades   Bpecifled   under   the 


provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283.  3284.  3285.  3286.  3287.  and 
3288: 

To  be  majors 

Bluhm,  James  L.,  02033733. 
Gibson,  Dale  E.,  01686241. 
Gorman,  John  W.,  0565466. 
Harold,  George  J.,  0563232. 
Hlnes,  George  G.,  01327003. 
White,  Rudolph  D.,  0978881. 
To  be  captains 

Adams,  Paul  L.,  04069603. 
Barker,  Bob  L.,  05201769. 
Budny,  Julian  J.,  04068482. 
Chin,  Moy  O.,  04019746. 
Davis,  Jethro  J.,  04009550. 
Enger,  Kenton  O.,  04009690. 
Fleming,  Harold  A.,  01885931. 
Hackworth,  David  H.,  02263090. 
Hammaker,  Charles  A..  Jr.,  01928746. 
Ivey.  George  N.,  05301692. 
Jakes.  Prank  R..  02097641. 
Kemp,  Carroll  P.,  Jr..  04009762. 
McCoUum,  James  M.,  01887112. 
McEvily.  Robert  E.,  04021108. 
Mitchell,  Charles  H..  04070466. 
Moore,  Bobby  L.,  05411156. 
Moore,  Donald  W..  04028322. 
Pastrana-Silva,  Luis  R..  05826069. 
Patterson,  Kenneth  M.,  04075364. 
Ragsdale.  Billy  B.,  04006963. 
Romig,  Danny  L..  04074852. 
Roth.  William  R..  04056878. 
Rountree.  Herbert  A..  04025024. 
Shiery.  Howard  C,  n,  05200036. 
Smith.  Eldon  L..  Jr..  04071231. 
Spinks.  Raymond  F.,  01935511. 
Watts,  James  H.,  Jr.,  04042917. 
Welch,  Gene  B.,  04026452. 
Zotcavage,  John  A.,  04026526. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Admire,  Larry  R.,  05508466. 
Bergeron.  Andrew  L.,  05008099. 
Boone,  George  P.,  04062249. 
Bowers,  Billy  J..  05513145. 
Carter.  James  R.,  05312018. 
Case.  David  W..  05706333. 
Clark,  Niles  C,  Jr.,  04058659. 
Coffman,  Joe  P..  02309644. 
Federline,  Audley  M.,  Jr.,  05308429. 
Gainers,  Richard  J..  05211993. 
George.  Graham  W.,  Jr..  05313932. 
Goodin.  Marlon  J.,  Jr.,  05409580. 
Grant,  David  E.,  04066887. 
Griffin,  Thomas  J.,  IH,  05314439. 
Hervey.  Albert  E.,  Jr.,  05412989. 
Holloway,  Rex  L.,  05311694. 
Horsman,  George  L.,  II,  05410703. 
Jones.  Leslie  H..  05515807. 
Kenyon,  Richard  H.,  05007084. 
Klingensmith,  David  B.,  05208729. 

Little,  Allan  G..  05405484. 

Matthews.  Ronald  M.,  02292435. 

Nelly,  Reagh  E.,  Jr..  05011444. 

Oura.  Donald  M..  05800202. 

Peiper,  Richard  W.,  05504028. 

Petty,  James  D.,  Jr.,  05412691. 

Randall,  Michael  A..  05312191. 

Rebber,  Dennis  L.,  053 13698. 

Rupp,  Melvin  C,  02307066. 

Saunders,  Francis  V.,  05705811. 

Sawyer,  Neal  W.,  05512919. 

Shirley,  William  A.,  05309205. 

Smith,  James  C,  II.  05214738. 

Tomblinson,  William  G.,  05515768. 

Vargas,  Rafael  U.,  05002883. 

Whltaker,  Bobby  V.,  05309122. 

Williams,  Robert  B.,  05705401. 


To  be  second  lieutenants 
Anderson,  Calvin  M.,  05517851. 
Bulger.  John  P.,  05008296. 
Chapman.  Michael  G.,  05317391. 
Covavat,  Marvin  L.,  05516969. 
Cowan,  Charles  E..  Jr..  05013543. 
DiEduardo,  Joseph  A.,  05218620. 
Dortch,  John  D.,  05708078. 
D\mcan.  James  L..  05316449. 
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Fujlmoto.  Maurice  M..  05800292. 
Glimam,  John  N..  Jr..  03059166. 
Haslemann.  Walter,  05707969. 
Jorgensen.  Robert  R.,  02308184. 
.  Kallnowskl,  Donald  D..  053H281. 
Kelley,  Lawrence  O..  05316585. 
Klrby.  WUford  R..  05318211. 
Lankford,  Carson  W..  05212957. 
Leach,  Prank  J.,  053 15233. 
Leyda,  Craig  H.,  05510150. 
Mitrlone,  Michael  P.,  05017068. 
Myers,  Jesse  W..  Jr.,  05319020. 
Norman,  Neal  E.,  05519245. 
Smelcer,  Charles,  02297280. 
Tames,  Robert  G.,  05220240. 
Tracz,  WilUam  J.,  05016628. 
Williamson,  John  G..  05515409. 
Womble.  Colimibus  M..  05317687. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  tha  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283.  3284,  3285,  3286, 
3287,  3288,  3289,  3290,  3291.  3292,  3293.  and 
3294: 

To  be  major.  Medical  Corps 

Schofield.  Elliott  C,  02003385. 

To  be  captain.  Chaplain 

Gans,  Arthur  E.,  05701580. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 

Appleton,  Isaac  E.,  05408339. 
Cerveny,  Philip  P..  Jr.,  05200200. 
Hawley.  Charles  E.,  05210349. 
Lorio.  Gary  P.,  05408724. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 

Aeling,  John  L.,  02305105. 
Christensen,  Edward  W.,  05014738. 
Hanby,  Daniel  E..  02309163. 
Kahler,  Victor  L.,  05408610. 
Levine,  Monroe  I.,  05200402. 
Morales-Cabranes.  Manuel  C,  05826092. 
Po,  Benjamin  T.,  053 15911. 
Shaw,  Richard  C.  05502462. 
Stanley,  George  R.,  02298135. 

To  be  captain,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Montalvo,  Frank  P.,  02271016. 

To    be    captains.    Veterinary    Corps     . 

Boucher,  John  H.,  02298257. 
Llndqulst,  Edwin  W.,  Jr.,  02298108. 

To   be   first   lieutenant.   Army   Nurse  Corps 
Anderson,  Parma  M.,  N2316292. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Dental  Corps 
Spano,  Donald  M.,  05216788. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 

Anderson,  Vincent  P.,  05214856. 
Pulton.  Larry  J.,  05412228. 
Kienlen,  Ronald  A.,  05513834. 

To   be   first   lieutenants.   Medical  Corps 
Bigelow,  Charles  R.,  05403468. 
Coats,  David  A.,  05312821. 
Cobb,  Tyson  C,  05224200. 
Possum.  Dale  R.,  02313230. 
Hall,  Ronald  R..  05408252. 
Hecht,  Manfred  H.,  05875001. 
Hinckley,  Marshall  E.,  023 13224. 
Hooper,  Robert  L.,  02316906. 
Irby,  Benjamin  P..  Jr.,  02313103. 
James.  Charles  P..  02313104. 
MacDonald,  Robert  J. 
Morrisseau,  Paul  M..  05012829. 
Rodriquez-Garces,  Prancisco  R.,  02313018. 
Thomason.  WllUam  B.,  05303733. 
WUliams,  Reginald  D.,  05519305. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Veterinary  Corps 
Cooper,  James  C,  02312203. 
Hickman,  Robert  L.,  03038342. 
Matney,  Harvey  R..  02317355. 

To   be   second   lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Evans,  Byron  L..  02311349. 
Hartman,  Thomas  E.,  II..  05317478. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283.  3284.  3285.  3286,  3287, 
3288.  and  3290: 


Aoki.  Wayne  C. 
Bertrand,  Gerard  A 

Jr. 
Coughlin,    George    H., 

II 


Plnder,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Reneau,  Jeffrey  K. 
Robertson,  James  W., 

Jr. 

Schnell,  Robert  C. 
Story,  Paul  G. 
Vasll,  James  P. 
Wallace,  Samuel  T. 
White,  J.  Cincinnatus, 

III 
Yox,  John  E. 


DlCarlo,  Leonard  C.      Hoffman,  Peter  D. 
Doughtie,  James  T.,      Holcomb,  Larry  D. 
Jr.  Holman,  Victor  G. 

Dowd,  Douglas  L.  Holper.  Richard  D. 

Dowden,  Russell  H.,  Jr  Horler,  Thomas  H. 
Drummond,  Kent  G.    Hoshino,  Danny  K. 
Duggan,  John  M.  Hosmer,  John  W..  Jr, 

Dunlap,  Leroy  C.  Hotop.  Arthur  R. 

Easterwood,  Richard  L.  Huff,  William  S..  11 
Eastwood,  Michael  P.    Hunt,  Eddie  K. 
Eaton.  Robert  C. 


Davidowitz,  Harvey  B. 
Field,  Sidney  E. 
Fischer,  Arthur  K.,  n 
Jones,  Thomas  C. 
Madkins,  Lawrence  H., 

Jr. 
Matt,  John  E. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283. 
3284.  3285.  3286.  3287,  and  3288: 
Aaron.  Samuel  A.  Burnside,  Jay  D. 

Abodeely.  Joseph  E.       Burns,  Richard 
Ackerman,  Francis  J.    Buzzell,  Max  H. 
Adams,  Bertram  E.,  Jr.  Cahill,  Bernard  J. 
Adams,  Lionel  J.,  II 
Aiken,  Hugh  H.,  Jr. 
Albers,  Peter  H. 
Albert,  Thomas  A. 


Calloway,  Charles  T. 

Calvert,  Russell  W. 

Camp,  Jack  T.,  Jr. 

Campbell,  David  H. 

Alford,  William  L.,  Jr.   Cantrell,  James  R. 


Aman.  Ronnie  J 
Anderson.  Gary  L 


Caples.  Vernard  L.,  Jr. 
Carey.  Wllford  K. 


Anderson,  Kenneth  R.,Carlsen,  Dale  A 


Jr. 
Anderson,  Ralph  T. 
Anderson,  William  I. 
Andrews,  James  L. 
Arend,  Lewis  W. 
Atchison.  Jere  L..  Jr. 
Avey,  Gary  M. 
Baird.  Raymond  P. 
Baker,  James  L.  K. 
Baratte,  James  J. 
Barattierl,  Guy  R. 
Bardot,  Kenneth  H. 
Barnaby,  Richard  J. 
Barr,  James  R.  -_    .     David  P 

Bartholomew.  Edward  Y^I^^-  °™/ 

K.,  n 

Basham.  Owen  D. 
Bass,  Henry  E. 
Beebe,  Stephen  G. 
Behtmlak,  Thomas  E 
Belt,  David  L. 
Benedict,  Joseph  J. 
Benson.  Mark  B. 
Bierden,  John  A. 
Bigelow,  John  G. 


Carlson,  Roy  S..  Jr. 
Carpenter,  George  R. 
Carter,  Douglas  R. 
Cartwright,  Robert  < 
Chaboudy,  Carl  H. 
Chaffln.  Tommy  L. 
Chappelle,  John  C, 
Chesarek,   William 
Christiansen,  David  E. 
Clark,  Robert  D. 
Clark,  William  B. 
Clarke,  George  W. 
Clegg,  Peter  W. 
Clements,  Theodore  S. 


D. 


Cobb,  Alvln  B. 
Coffman,  Irving  M. 
Cohen,  Gary 
Cohen,  Richard  C. 
Coleman,  Byers  W. 
Coleman,  Patrick  P. 
Colgan,  Eugene  D. 
Conklln,  Gary  P. 
Coonfleld,  Hugh  A.,  Jr. 
Coray,  Chris  S. 
Corbett,  Charles  H. 


Birchfleld,  Walter  D.  corprew,  Robert  A. 


Bishop,  Ronald  E 
Bisno,  Chester  J. 
Blakely,  Jimmle  L. 


Cotting,  Peter  L. 
Crane,  Matthew  J. 
Cremin,  Daniel  J. 


Blevlns,  Thomas  A.  K.  crlssman,  John  C. 
Bohannon.  Melvln  L.    crofts,  Christopher  A. 


Borisch,  Ronald  R. 
Boscia.  Joseph  P. 
Bottelsen,  Edwin  P. 
Bounds,   Gary  L. 


Cross,  William  R. 
Crutsinger.  Larry  L. 
Cubbage,  Clarence  E. 
Cudd,  Dennis  E. 


Bowman,  Kenneth  M.^un^jnings,  Joseph  M 


Boysen,  David  C 
Branch.  Peter  E. 
Brannon.   Thomas 

Jr. 
Brantley.  WUllam 

Jr. 
Brennan,  Timothy  E 
Brlckman,  James  P. 
Brock,  Randolph  D., 

in 

Brown,  Charles  W. 
Brown,  Larry  M. 
Browne,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Bryan,  William  H. 
Bryson,  Gene  K. 
Burke,  James  R. 


Edwards,  John  R. 
Eidam,  Walter  P. 
Ellers,  Donald  E. 
Elbert,  Bruce  R. 
Ely,  Donald  D. 
Eppenberger.    Freder 

IckH. 
Epps.  Thomas  W. 
Erkman,  Edward  R. 
Ervin,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Esser,  Francis  J. 
Essick,  Jerry  H. 
Etowskl,  Thomas  J. 
Evans,  Peter  H. 
Parmer,  Marvin  R. 
Featherston. 

S. 
Peder,  Robert  S. 
Felt,  James  G. 
Ferone,  Edward  J. 
Finch,  Gordon  A. 
Finley,  Frederick  P. 
Fite,  Richard  E. 
Flax,  Edward  J. 
Pleisher,  Charles  H. 
Formby,  Ronnie  R. 
Porster,  Paul  H. 
Fowler,  James  R. 
Fox,  James  B. 
Foy,  June  M. 
Fricke.  Dennis  L. 
Frye,  John  M. 
P\iqua,  John  E. 
Gabell,  Boyden  R. 
Gagne,  John  P. 
Gaines,  Weaver  H 
Galloway,  Joseph  W. 
Garber,  Martin  D.,  Jr. 
Garvin,  Arthur  H..  ni 
Gelsthorpe,  Joseph  D. 


Curley,  Jay  J. 

Dahlln,  Stanley  C. 
E.-Dalbey,  Engene  B. 

Dalehite,  William  M., 
O.     Jr. 

D'Ambroeia,  James  R. 

D'Ambrosio,  James  J., 
Jr. 

Davis,  Harry  L. 

Deering,  Raymond  M. 

Dehncke,  Rae  W.,  Jr. 

Delaney,  William  E., 
Jr. 

DeMas,  Michael  R. 

Denny,  Jerry  D. 

Deschenes,  Joseph  L. 


Hutchinson,  John  R. 
Inman,  Stephen  E. 
Isel,  Richard  T. 
Iwal,  Paul  S. 
Jackson,  Andrew  B. 
Jackson,  Larry  L. 
Jagger,  William  S. 
James,  Dennis  W. 
James,  Donald  R. 
Jarrard.  Robert  T. 
Jenkins,  David  B. 
Johnakin,  Evander  L.. 

Jr. 
Johnson.  Theodore  R. 
Johnston,  William  E. 
Jones,  Arthur  H.,  Jr. 
Michael  Jones,  Charles  D. 

Jones.  Henry  T..  HI 
Jones,  Ruf  us  P.,  m 
Jordan,  AchiUe  E. 
Kail,  William  E. 
Kaunltz,  Peter  D. 
Keen,  John  B. 
Keller,  Juan  D. 
Keltner,  NeU  L. 
Kerr,  Robert  D. 
Kielsmeier,  James  C. 
Klncaid,  Kenneth  T. 
Kinney,  David  R. 
Kirkland,  Leland  R.. 

Jr. 
Klaus,  Edward  J..  Jr. 
Kline,  Stanley  B. 
Klinger,  Terry  G. 
Knapp,  Richard  J.,  Jr. 
Kobayashi,  Roger  S. 
Kownacki,  Ralph  J. 
Kreek,  Andrew  E.,  Jr. 
Krizan,  Adolph  C. 
Lahey,  Dennis  P. 
Lam,  Gordon  R. 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Gentemann,  Philip  M.  Lamlson,  Kenneth  R.. 
Gerth.  Fred  L.,  Jr. 


Geschke,  Gary  W. 
Gex,  Robert  B.,  IV 
Glndele,  Carl  W..  Jr. 
Glotzbecker,  David  E. 
Goldberg,  Norman  L. 
Gore.  Willie  L. 
Gorla,  Neal  A. 
Gray,  Allan  C. 
Gregory,  Jimmy  D. 
Gresham,  Jerry  D. 
Griflln,  George  L. 
Grigg,  Donald  E. 
Grlmball,  John  B.,  n 
Haines,  David  M. 
Hall,  William  S. 
Hamilton,  James  P. 
Hammett,  Owen  M.. 

Jr. 
Handley,  John  M. 
Hanket,  Mark  J. 
Hargarten,  James  P. 
Harklns,  Gerald  R. 
Harris,  Richard  J.,  Jr. 
Haskell,  Robert  P. 
Hawkins,  Gordon  A. 
Hawley,  David  B. 
Hazelton,  David  C. 
Hearn.  Charles  R. 
Held,  GUbert 
Helmlck,  Robert  P. 
Hendricks,  David  P. 
Heuple,  Jerry  H. 
Hlbbard,  Ronald  D. 
Hicks,  Norman  A. 
Hlckson,  Richard  L. 
Hill,  Gordon  L. 
Hill,  Ronald  G. 
Hlntermaier.  Robert 

W. 


Jr. 

Lawson,  James  E.,  Jr, 
Leach,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Robert  E. 
Leonard.  William  B., 

Ill 
Lewis.  Alan  H. 
Liberty.  Gale  G. 
Lipscomb,  Lewis  M., 

Jr. 
Littlefleld,  Neil  P. 
Litynski,  Daniel  M. 
Lockett,  Carl  L. 
MacDonald,  Glenn  W. 
Maler.  Michael  E. 
Marrone,  Gerald  C. 
Martinelli,  David  P. 
Mathewson,  Nathan 

S..II 
Maxey,  John  W. 
McCampbell,  David  H. 
McCormick,  Michael 

T. 
McCoy,  Ray  E. 
McDanlel,  Darrel  W. 
McDonell,  Michael 

G. 
McDonough,  William 

A. 
McGaughey,  Robert 

H.,  Ill 
McGee,  Gordon  H.,  Jr. 
McKelvy,  Michael  L. 
McKnight,  David  D. 
McLaughlin,  Joseph 

P.,  Jr. 
McLaughlin.  Timothy 

C. 
McLean.  John  P. 


I 


McLoughlln.  Kevin  J. 
Mead,  Ronald  A. 
Melson.  Robert  G. 
Melvin,  John  T. 
Merrltt,  Lyle  W. 
Mesaros,  Anthony  C. 

Jr. 
Michitsch,  John  P. 
Miller.  Allan  W. 
Miller.  Thomas  L. 
Miller.  Walter  B. 
Mlllett.  John  A. 
Mills,  Victor  P. 
Moore.  David  W. 
Moore,  Richard  C. 
Morrison.  David  G. 
Moss,  Ira  A. 
Mullins,  Lynwood  S. 
Mui-phy,  Frank  M. 
Murphy,  Jerome  A. 
Murray,  Donald  W. 
Nash,  Richard  M. 
Newcomer,  Ronald  A. 
Newman,  Carlton  R. 
Nightingale,  Keith  M. 
Nuzbach,  Edward  M. 
Oberst,  Walter  M.,  Ill 
O'Brien,  Terence  D. 
Orlando,  Louis  E. 
Orvis,  Jonathan  P. 
Overbay,  William  B. 
Panaia,  Larry  R. 
Pater,  Gerald  L. 
Patterson,  Calvin  G. 
Pelt,  James  E. 
Pernell,  Frederick  W. 
Peterson,  Roy  E. 
Phalen,  Clinton  A., 

Jr. 
Phelps.  Glenn  S. 
Piersall,  James  U. 
Portis,  Rudolph  C. 

Jr. 
Posluszny.  Alexander 

L. 
Powell.  Robert  L. 
Pryor,  Kenneth  W. 
Putnam,  Thomas  W. 
Qulnlan,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Raiford,  John  A..  HI 
Randolph,  LeRoy,  Jr. 
Ratcllffe.  Philander 

K.,  Jr. 
Rawlings,  James  S. 
Rawlings,  Richard  L. 
Ray,  Thomas  D. 
Rayl,  Charles  R. 
Readmond,  Ronald  W. 
Redwine,  Leslie  C. 
Reeder,  Charles  W. 
Regan,  Howard  M. 
Reis,  John  J. 
Reiss.  William  A. 
Reynolds,  James  B. 
Rhett,  Douglas  W. 
Rhodes,  John  J..  Ill 
Rice,  Glenn  M. 
Richey,  Rodny  M. 
Richmond,  John  L.,  Jr 
Rlcketson.  Bertram  L. 
Rieth,  Mark  G. 
Rlgby,  Barry  D. 
Rinecker,  Johann  G. 

E.J. 
Roberts.  William  H. 
Robertson.  Ralston  H., 

Jr. 
Robinson,  James  P. 
Roblson,  Sabron  J. 
Rocchio,  Joseph  J. 
Rodbart,  Richard 
Rolle,  Edward  N. 
Romans,  Rodger  D. 
Ross,  Jerry  A. 
Rotan,  Wesley  G. 
Royston.  Perry  E. 
Rozga,  Anthony  A. 
Rimey,  Lawrence  P.. 

Jr. 
Sack,  Lawrence  A. 
Safford,  Herbert  D. 


Saley,  Richard  W. 
Baling,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Sands,  Thomas  L. 
Sands trom,  Kenneth 

R. 
Santos,  Jose  A. 
Saucer,  Bobby  J. 
Schmidt,  Peter  J. 
Schneider,  David  P. 
Schrock,  Dan  A. 
Scott,  Michael  F. 
Seabolt,  Jerry  J. 
Selbel,  Erwin 
Severance,  R.  Scott 
Sheer,  Tracy  B. 
Sheridan,  Philip  H. 
Simon,  Gary  J. 
Skinner,  Willie  R. 
Slicker,  Frederick  K. 
smith,  Douglas  N. 
Smith,  John  E..  HI 
Smith,  Larry  J. 
smith,  Robert  E..  Jr. 
Snavely,  Michael  R. 
Snoddy,  James  E. 
Sodnlcar,  Frank  M. 
Sommerville,  Arthur 

M. 
South,  John  H. 
Souvenir,  Stanley  J. 
Spencer,  Peter 
Sprague,  John  F. 
Stanford,  Larry  R. 
Stapleton,  Jerry  L. 
Stnrnes.  William  F. 
Stephens,  Charles  E. 
Stirling,  Duane  A. 
Stewart,  Robert  B. 
Stlegeler,  Augtistus  P., 

Jr. 
Stoewe.  Russell  J. 
Strack,  Michel  M. 
Strlch,  Richard  A. 
Strom,  Larry  J. 
Sweeney,  Leonard  E. 
Sweeney.  Thomas  W. 
Taksar,  Ronald  J. 
Tall,  Roth  W..  Jr. 
TiiUey.  James  R. 
Tanijo,  Wilfred  M, 
Tate.  Roy  W. 
Taylor,  Robert  E. 
Temmel,  Stephen  E. 
Tepe,  William  R.,  Jr. 
Thimblln,  Michael  D. 
Thomas,  Edmund  Q. 
Thompson,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Toccafondl,  Rolando 

D. 
Town,  James  A. 
lYainor.  Timothy  J. 
Treadwell.  David  O. 
Tumas.  John  E. 
Tuttle.  Seale  W. 
Van  Buskirk,  Peter  L. 
van  Loben  Sels.  Carel 

D. 
Vierlng.  Victor  V..  H 
Virgin,  Stephen  A. 
Vlaslcs,  Robert  P. 
Voelkel,  Robert  L. 
Volhelm,  Martin  D. 
Wadsworth. 

Geoffrey  H. 
Wagener,  Bert  B..  Jr. 
Wagner,  Timothy  W. 
Walden,  Robert  J. 
Walker,  James  L. 
Walker,  John  R..  ni 
Wallach.  Marshall  P. 
Walter.  Roger  L. 
Ward,  Patrick  M. 
Watkins,  Danny  J. 
Watkins,  Prank  Q. 
Weatherspoon. 

Samuel  R. 
Weglian.  John  J. 
Weinstock.  Martin  N 
Welborn.  Larry  D. 
Whittle,  William  A., 

in 


Wight.  Wayne  A.  Woodward.  William  B.. 

Williams,  Edwin  A..  HI     Jr. 
Williamson,  Donald  R.Wright.  Gerald  W. 
Wilson.  Joe  E.  Wyner.  James  D. 

Wise.  Franklin  P.  Yeager.  Brian 

Wisneskl.  Larry  E.         Zawistoskl,  John  J. 
Woods.    Frederick   D.,Zeigler,  George  H.,  Jr. 

Jr. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abbott.  Thomas  C.  Carpenter.  Charles  L.. 
Abele.  John  P.  Jr. 

Ablowich,  Ronald  E.    Carpenter.  Peter  D 


Acree,  William  R. 
Adams,  Carl  I. 
Adams,  David  H. 
Adams.  Richard  G 
Alvord.  William  W 


Carpenter,  Thomas  M. 
Carroll,  John  J. 
Carson,  Jimmy  M. 
Carter,  Marshall  N. 
Carter,  Richard  H. 


Anderson.  Andrew  G..Carter.  Thomas  L 


II 
Anderson,  David  L. 
Angil,  John  P. 
Arick,  John  C. 
Arnold,  Mordecal  R. 
Arnold,   Thomas    W 

Jr. 
Arthur,  David  A. 
Ashley,  Kermit  C. 
Atkinson,  Al  R 


Celmer,  Lawrence  J. 
Chamberlln.   Henry 

B.,  Ill 
Chambers,  John  A. 
Chambers,  Russell  A. 
Chance,  James  M. 
Chang,  Melvyn  H. 
Chapin,  Sidney  P. 
Chapman,  Arthur  C. 
Chesson,  John  W. 


Austin,  Lowell  E.,  Jr.Chilcote,  David  L. 
Austin,  Stephen  W.     Chipman,  Sydney  E 


Ayala,  Isaac 
Bacon,  Maurice  S. 
Bagley,  Thomas  B., 

Jr. 
Baker,  Doyle  D. 
Banning,  Maurice  R. 
Earner,   Wayne   A. 
Barnum,   Harvey   C, 
Jr. 

Barratt,  Henry  D. 

Barth,  David  R. 

Bartlett,  Gilbert  A. 

Bassett,  Delbert  M. 

Baxa.  Ernest  G..  Jr. 

Beauchamp.  Sara  R. 

Beckley.  James  F. 

Bednar.    William   C, 
Jr. 

Beebe,  Duard  L. 

Beitel,  Richard  T. 

Bell,  Donald  R..  Jr. 

Bell,  John  R. 

Bell,  William  F. 

Benton,  Roderick  E. 

Bergman,  Craig  A. 

Berryman 

ni 

Beyer,   Malcolm  K., 

Jr. 
Beyma,  Dennis  C. 
Bierman,  James  W. 
Binch,  William  B. 
Blot,  Harold  W. 
Bolster,  Robert  W.. 

Jr. 
Bour,  Joseph  A. 
Bourgeois,  Kenneth 

L. 
Brabham,  James  A., 

Jr. 
Bremer.  Darwin  E. 
Brennan,  Patrick  J. 
Brentllnger,  Richard 

A. 
Bridges.  Charles  R. 
Brown.  James  E. 
Buch,   Alan  D. 


Jr 


Chittenden,  Thomas 

J. 
Choate,  Thomas  W. 
Christy,  Donald  E. 
Clanton,  Charlie  J. 
Clark,  Gary  D. 
Clark,  Robert  F. 
Claus,  Roger  J. 
Clemmons,  Robert  F. 
Cody,  Richard  L. 
Collins,  Eldridge  R., 

Jr. 
Collins,  Randy  J. 
Conley,  William  J. 
Conway,  Charles  E 
Conway,  John  J. 
Cook,  Frederic  W. 
Cooper,  Thomas  M. 
Cossaboon,  Everett  E. 
Cox,  Edward  V. 
Crain,  Richard  W. 
Criche,  Richard  H. 
Crosby,  Albert  B. 
Cullen,  William  E..  Jr. 
Dailey,  Paul  B.,  Jr. 
Gordon  C, Dangler,  Joseph  C. 
Davis,  James  F. 
Davis,  Robert  P. 
Davis,  Sheridan 
Dawson,  Patrick  E. 
Dawson,  Robert  G. 

De  Groft,  Herbert  W. 

De  Groot,  Robert  H. 

De  Hart,  Earl  R.,  Jr. 

Dennis,  Chadwick  H. 

Dettrey,  Francis  T. 

Dickins.  John  E. 

Dickson,  Ted  O. 

Dledrlch.  William  M. 

Dillon,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 

Dodge,  Wilson  R. 

Doty,  Leonldas,  HI 

Douglas,  David  J. 

Dowd,  William  J. 

Downing,  Jack  G. 

Draude,  Thomas  V. 

Drez,  Ronald  J 


Buchanan,  William  L.Driunmond,  John  P. 
Burkhardt,  Joseph  T.Duerden,  Dennis  W. 
Duffy,  Peter  A. 


Byrd,  Robert  W. 
Calkin,  James  P. 
Camp.  Richard,  D.. 

Jr. 
Campbell.  Bruce  J 


Dumont.  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Dxmphy.  William  W. 
Dwyer,  Joseph  M. 


Campbell,  Jack  R..  Jr.Dzielskl,  Joseph  J. 
Capitanio,  David  A.     Eastman,  James  E. 


Egan,  Francis  X. 
Eiff ,  Ralph  T. 
Enilngson.  John  H. 
Ellis.  Daniel  J. 
Emanuel.  Roy  N. 
Engstrom,  James  K. 
Enockson,  John  O. 
Erwin,  Harold  A. 
Everroad,  John  D. 
Fairfield,  Rupert  E.. 

Jr. 
Falkenbach.  Robert  W. 
Palkenberg.  Ken 
Parrell.  William  P..  Ul 
Ferrante.  Frank 
Fetzer.  James  H. 
Filo.  William  R. 
PioriUo.  Michael.  Jr. 
Fleming,  Walter  J. 
Focht,  George  A. 
Foley,  James  J..  Jr. 
Foltz,  Gary  E. 
Ford,  Michael  E. 
Forlano,  Anthony  J. 
Port.  George  E. 
Foster,  Elbert  A. 
Fralm,  Jackie  W. 
Prazier,  Marvin  P. 
Frese,  Frederick  J.,  Ill 
Furleigh,  James  R. 
Fye,  Carl  R. 
Gadwill,  Robert  J. 
Gage,  William  R. 
Gallagher,  Thomas  D. 
Gallagher,  William  T. 
Gallaway,  James  W. 
Garner,  Robert  E. 
Garrett,  James  D. 
Garwlck,  Gerald  G. 
Gattis,  Bobble  L. 
Gay,  George  R. 
Geddes,  Roland  T. 
Gedris,  Joseph  R. 
Gentry,  John  R. 
GetUn,  Michael  P. 
Gibson,  Robert  F. 
Gibson,  William  H. 
Gill,  George  K. 
Gill,  Gerald  L. 
Glass,  Eugene  M. 
Goehring,  John  A\ 
Goodwin,  Paul  B. 
Goodwyn,  Ben  R. 
Gorman,  James 
Gray.  William  B. 
Green.  Geoffrey  E. 
Green,  Robert  W. 
Greenfield,  Howard  E.. 

Jr. 
Greer,  Jan  P. 
Gregory,  Tommy  D. 
Grice,  Marshall  M..  Jr. 
Griffin.  WiUiam  R. 
Grlnstead,  David  P. 
Grlsler,  D'Arcy  E. 
Groebner,  Steven  J. 
Groot,  Roger  D. 
Grummon,  Paul  O. 
Guidry,  Norman  R. 
Guimond,  Leon  A. 
Hadden,  Lon  D. 
Hadley,  John  A. 
Hafner,  Arnold  N. 
Hahn,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Hall,  Hurston 
Hamilton,  George  C. 
Hamilton,  William  F. 
Hammond,  Benjamin 

G. 
Hammond,  Joan 
Harbaugh.  Thomas  E.. 

Jr. 
Hardaway,  James  D. 
Harrell,  Roger  P. 
Harrington,  Robert  P. 
Hassinger,  Edward  J. 
Hastings,  Garner  R. 
Hayden,  James  B. 
Hehnen,  Mark  T. 
Helgel,  Mary  L. 
Heinz,  Hans  R. 
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Helm.  Hugh  H. 
Hemphill.  Frederick 

H..  Jr. 
Henderson,  Frederick 

P..  Jr. 
Henderson,  Porter  K. 
Hennessy,  John  M. 
Henry,  Billy  C. 
Hesser,  William  A.  ^ 

Hewitt,  Thomas  E. 
Hlckok,  James  B. 
Hicks,  Blllie  E. 
Hlggins,  Howard  W. 
HlUls,  Claude  D. 
Hinkle,  Thomas  P. 
Hinman,  Marlin  N. 
Hlnson,  Amos  B.,  Ill 
Hoermann,  Anna  L. 
Holbrook,  James  H., 

Jr. 
HoUeran,  Martin  P., 

Jr. 
Holman,  John  A. 
Holmes,  Curtis  E. 
Honeywell,  James  A. 
Hopkins,  Thomas  E. 
Howard,  Thomas  M. 
Howatt,  Franklyn  J. 
Huebner,  Ray  E. 
Huebsch,  Norbert  A., 

Jr. 
Hurdle,  Patrick  M. 
Hurlbut,  Floyd  W. 
Inderrieden,  Richard 

L. 
Jackman,  Richard  B. 
Jacobson,  Kenneth  R. 
Jacoby,  Jimmy  K. 
Jacoway,  Bronson  C, 

Jr. 
James,  Fred  L. 
James,  Jack  C. 
Jarboe,  Robert  L. 
Jardlne,  Theodore  J. 
Jenkins,  John  L. 
Jensen,  Harold  B.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Herbert  C. 
Johnson,  Jimmy  L. 
Johnson,  Ken  H. 
Johnson,  Weston  L. 
Jolley,  John  N.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Douglas  A. 
Jones,  Patrick  J. 
Jones.  Philip  T. 
Jones,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Jordan.  David  M. 
Joselane,  Howard  L. 
Junklns,  Kenneth  E. 
Jurney,  William  P. 
Kangas,  John  K. 
Keeley,  Elton  J. 
Keller,  Gerald  J. 
Kenniger,  James  A. 
Kerr,  Wendell  H.,  Jr. 
Kline,  Alfred  S. 
Knuth.  Lawrence  D. 
Kolb,  James  G. 
Koletty,  Dietrich  P. 
Kos,  Frank  H.,  Jr. 
Kosciw,  Thomas  L. 
Kott,  Stephen  J.. 
Kratcoski,  Eugene  L. 
Kraus,  Ronald  C. 
Krulak,  William  M. 
Kszvstyniak,  John  E., 

Jr. 
Kuchlnskas,  Richard 

J. 
Kunkel,  Donald  J. 
Kuzela,  Edward  V. 
La  Duca,  Nicholas  J., 

Jr. 
Lajiness,  Yvonne  C. 
Lamb.  Charles  T. 
Lambert.  Gary  K. 
Lau.  James 
La  Voo.  John  A. 
Lawty,  Glenn  C. 
Lealrd,  Charles  H. 
Leatham,  Robert  O. 
Lehr.  Antone  D. 
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Llngenfelter,  Wayne 

M. 
Link,  Louis  A. 
List,  Raymond  A. 
Lloyd,  Calvin  A.,  n 
Lorch,  Robert  E. 
Lott,  L.  J. 
Lowe,  James  M.,  11 
Luccl,  Michael  J. 
Luebke,  William  R. 
Lund.  Judith  K. 
Luster,  Dale  A. 


Le  Roy,  Edward  O.         Odle,  William  J. 
Levasseur,  James  H.      Orfanedes,  George  C. 
Levlne,  Michael  D.         Otlowskl,  Raymond  J. 
Llndberg,  Perry  C.        Overstreet,  Richard  C. 
Lindstrom,  William  A.  Owens,  Sammy  L. 
Llngenfelter,  TheodorePalka,  Fred 

Palmer,  Richard  K. 

Pappas,  Robert  L. 

Paquette,  Joseph  R. 

Parker,  David  R. 

Parker,  Richard  F.,  Jr. 

Pastlno,  Carmen  N. 

Patraltls,  Chester  J. 

Pearson,  James  O..  Jr. 

Pelner,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 

Perelra,  Joaquin  D. 

Perz,  Vernon  J. 

Peters.  Eric  G. 

Peterson,  James  C. 
Luzadder,  Hajraaond  R.Pettengill.  Harold  D. 
Madalo,  Michael  Pfalzgraf ,  John  R. 

Maddox.  Kenneth  R.     Pierce,  John  W. 
Maddox,  Robert  W.      Pllcher,  Roger  P. 
Madonna,  Raymond  C.Pleva,  James  F. 
Mahoney,  Hugh  p.       Pollack.  Carol  L. 
Mangham,  James  M.     Posey.  Franklin  H. 
Martin,  Arville  D.         Posey,  Herbert  F. 
Martin,  Eugene  J.         Pound.  David  G. 
Martinsen,  Richard  C.  Preston.  Thomas  R. 
Mathews,  Brian  M.       Preiiss.  Charles  F. 
Mathews,  Lyle  D.  Pyle.  Charles  J. 

Matlack,  John  G.  Rachford.  Jon  N. 

Maxirl.  Enrique  A.         Rahm.  Bruce  M. 
McAllister,  Tbomas  C.Raschke.  Jay  A. 

Jr.  Ray,  John  P. 

McCarron,  Edward  D..Reardon.  John  E. 

Jr.  Reasoner,  Frank  S. 

McCarter,    James    W.Redding,  H.  L. 

Jr.  Reed,  Lawrence  E. 

McCoUom.  Robert  M.    Reed.  Thomas  J. 
McDermott,  Patrick  L.Reuschllng.  Richard  R. 
McGowan,  Michael  J.   Richardson.  David  Q. 


McKay,  Gerald  L. 
McKee,  Kay  E. 
McKee,  Roger  G. 
McKenna,  Nona  D. 
McLaughlin,  Paul  D 
McMillan,  Paul  U, 
McNeal,  Robert  J. 
McNutt,  Paul  V. 


Rick.  CliXton  H. 
Rideout.  Albert  R.,  HI 
Riley,  Edward  F. 
Ripley,  John  W. 
Roberts,  Joseph  T.,  HI 
Jr.  Robertson.  Munro  V. 
Robinson,  Donald  J..  II 
Robinson,  Jerry  C. 


McPherson,  Richard  GRoederer.  John  S. 
Meanza,  Robert  A.         Roll,  William  R. 
Mecham,  Steven  G.      Romlne,  Richard  A. 
Mecom,  Jlmmie  H.        Ross.  Harvey  W. 
Menzer,  Edward  H.       Roth,  Charles  F.,  Jr. 
Merrell,  Thomas  H.,JrRothgaber.  Dennis  E. 


Miller,  Donald  G. 
Miller,  Richard  P. 
Mills,  Wallace  L. 
Milsap.  Ray  F. 
Mirtz.  Phillip  J. 
Miske,  George  J. 
Mixon,  Aaron  M.,  Ill 
Moeller,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Ned  A. 


Rouleau,  Eugene  J. 
Roulier,  Mike  H. 
Rummans,  Larry  M. 
Rupertus,  Patrick  H. 
Ruth,  George  W. 
Rutledge.  Earl  R. 
Sage.  Henry  J. 
Sams.  Dennis  M. 
Sanchez,  Herbert  M. 


Moorhead,  William  W.  Sarsfield.  Patrick  J. 


Jr. 
Morey,  Richard  L. 
Morln,  James  J. 
Morris,  Carroll  W. 
Morris,  Donald 
Morrlssey,  Richard  T. 
Morrow,  Russell  E. 
Mortensen,  Ivan  R. 
Mulford,  Charles  G. 
Mulligan,  Dennis  K. 
Muncle,  Donald  R. 
Murray,  James  P. 
Murray,  John  A. 
Myers,  Darwin  W. 
Myers,  Karl  L. 
Neill,  John  E..  Ill 
Nelson,  Thomas  D. 
Nlssenson,  Leonard 
Noland,  Kenneth  E. 
Nordqulst,  Myron  H. 
North.  Bruce  A. 
Novak,  Paul  D. 
Obert,  Carroll  K. 
O'Dell.  Donald  O. 


Scaran,  Anthony  J. 
Schara,  Earl  M.,  Jr. 
Schelb,  Thomas  A. 
Schipper,  George  R. 
Schlitz.  Gordon  M. 
Schmidt,  Arthur  J.,  Jr. 
Schmidt,  William  E. 
Schreck.  Edwin  E. 
Schroeder,  Frederick 

W. 
Schulz,  Richard  W. 
Schwartz.  John  R. 
Schwendler,  Carl  G. 
Selwitschka,  William 

J..  Jr. 
Setser,  Robert  E. 
Severln,  Bernard  K. 
Shadburne,  Brooke  M. 
Shafer,  Francis  L.,  Jr. 
Shallene,  Frank  M. 
Shane,  Harry  J. 
Shanklln,  Edward  E., 

Jr. 
Sharp,  Delmas  D.,  Jr. 


Updegrove,  Kenneth  R. 
Usher,  David  P. 
Valentine,  Igor  R. 
Van  Zanten,  William 

G..  Jr. 
Vardell,  William  W. 
Varn,  Forest  N. 
Ver  Eecke,  Richard  W. 
Vick,  Dellle  A.,  Jr. 
Vldos,  Michael  H. 
Walsh,  Edward  P. 
Walsh,  Philip  J. 
Ward,  John  W. 
Watt,  Lewis  C. 
Wauchope,  Douglas 
Weatherly,  Davis  C,  Jr. 
Weber,  Dwight  D. 
Weldes,  John  D. 
Weinbrenner,  George 

J. 
Wells,  James  B. 
Werner.  David  B. 
Whisler,  Theodore  L. 
Wldman,  Billy  J. 
Wilkenloh,  William  O. 
Wilkinson,  Morgan  L. 
Williams,  Guy  N. 
Williams,  Henry  G.,  Jr. 
Williams,  John  K. 
Williams,  Leslie  A. 
Williams,  Robert  D. 
Williams,  Russell  D.. 

Jr. 
Wilson,  Mathus  O.,  Jr. 
Wilson.  William  L. 
Windham,  Dale  D.  M. 
Windisch,  John  W. 
Winecoff,  David  F. 
Winterle,  David  D. 
Wood,  Walter  E. 
Woolley,  Dennis  R. 
Wroblewskl,  Edwin  A. 
Wydo,  Michael  W. 
Wyly,  Michael  D. 
Wjrrick,  Peter  B. 
Wysier-Pratte,  Guy  P. 
Yale,  Carl  R. 
Yost,  James  L. 
Yraguen,  Francisco  J. 
Yung,  Carl  H. 
Zadravec,  Anthony  A. 


Shaw,  Charles  T. 
Sheehan,  John  J. 
Shelton,  Kenneth  E 
Sherman.  John  B. 
Shoemaker,  Harry  S. 
Short,  John  C,  Jr. 
Sikes,  David  C. 
Simons,  Gary  F. 
Simpson,  Billy  E. 
Sims.  James  M. 
Slater,  Albert  C,  Jr. 
Smith,  Gordon  P. 
Smith,  Lorlng  E. 
Smith,  Phillip  R. 
Smith.  William  R. 
Smith.  Willie  A. 
Snyder,  Alan  T. 
Soechtlg.  Steven  A. 
Sommers,  Alfred  E..  Jr. 
Sorensen,  Charles  R. 
Sortlno,  Don  F. 
Sortlno,  Ronald  D.  R. 
Sowa,  Gerald  R. 
Sparks,  James  D. 
Sramek,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Stalcup,  Charles  H. 
Staley,  Roger  F. 
Stanat,  Christopher 

W.J. 
StajJles.  Robert  D. 
Starke.  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Stevenson.  Robert  R. 
Stimson.  Harry  E. 
Stlven,  James  F. 
Stowell,  David  W. 
Strieker,  Jerry  L. 
Strong,  Frank  D. 
Stumpf ,  William  W. 
Sullivan.  John  P.  T. 
Suttle.  Walter  G. 
Tarnopllsky.  Walter 
Tatum,  William  T.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  James  L. 
Telfer.  Gary  L. 
Thompson,  David  E. 
Thompson,  Gary  D. 
Tlsdale,  William  E. 
Toohey,  James  A. 
Topken,  Peter  W. 
Torrey.  Philip  H..  Ill 
Turbak,  Charles  D. 
Txirner,  Samuel  D^  It, 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Ackerman,  Roger  L. 
Andrews,  Richard  W. 
Angel,  Donald  K. 
Angell,  Harris  R.,  Jr. 
Archer,  John  T. 
Ayers,  Allan  F.,  Ill 
Ayre,  Albert  G. 
Bache,  Thomas  C,  Jr. 
Banks.  Barry  V. 
Banks,  Ronald  E. 
Barba,  Richard  D. 
Baroch,  Jerome  P.,  Jr. 


Bush,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Caldwell,  Paul  R. 
Carrano,  Anthony  V., 

Jr. 
Caskey,  John  B. 
Catalogne,  Paul  R. 
Cavagnol.  Richard  M. 
Cazier,  Russell  E. 
Chandler,  Kurt  J. 
Chapman,  Leonard  F., 

Ill 
Chumer.  Michael  J. 


Bartels,  William  E.,  Jr.  Clark,  Edward  T..  Ill 


Beck,  Barry  N. 
Beckner,  Dan  P.   > 
Beeler,  Robert  A. 
Beers,  Robert  R. 
Benigo,  Ronald 
Benson,  Stanley  L. 
Biggers,  Roy  R. 
Bishop,  Edward  A. 
Blaha,  William  C. 
Bluhm,  Bradley  W. 
Bockewitz.  Carl  E. 
Bonham,  Edward  L. 
Brandon.  Dennis  F. 
Brewln,  Anthony  D. 
Brown,  Edward  C. 
Brutke,  Robert  L. 
Buckelew,  John  D. 
Buglewlcz,  Eugene  G. 
Burke,  Charles  O. 
Buse.  Henry  W.,  in 


Claxton.  Sammy  R. 
Cllckener.  John  R. 
Collier,  Michael  H. 
Costello,  Martin  E. 
Cotellesse.  David  P. 
Creel.  John  B.,  Jr. 
Croft.  James  B.,  Jr. 
Cunningham,  Gary  W. 
Dalhouse,  John  D. 
Danicwlcz,  John  L. 
De  Matteo.  Douglas  A. 
Detki,  William  A. 
Dc  Woolfson,  Bruce  H., 

Jr. 
Dillon.  John  H..  Jr. 
Dolwlck.  Paul  D. 
Dougal,  Robert  J. 
Drewett.  Clyde  P. 
Dupler,  Harley  H.,  Jr. 
Duroe,  William  G. 


Dyke,  Walter 
Ebbecke,  Vincent  R. 
Ellingwood,  Kendall, 

Jr. 
Emerson.  George  R. 
England,  David  E. 
England.  Jerrold  I. 
Eskrldge.  Douglas  B. 
Eubanks,  George  K. 
Evans,  Richard  J. 
Fagan,  Fred  T.,  Jr. 
Farro,  Jerry  J. 
Fernandez,  Joseph  A. 
Florentln,  John  V. 
Forney,  William  A. 
Foster,  William  C. 
Fox,  Edward  M. 
Frankovlch.  Paul  M. 
Fritz,  David  E. 
Qarcla,  Anthony  J. 
Garner,  David  P. 
Gerhard,  Edward  C. 
Gerhardt,  Mario  G. 
Getsey,  Michael  R. 
Giles,  Jerry  M. 
Gleeson,  William  J. 
Goldberg,  Robert  A. 
Gorman,  Earl  J.,  Jr. 
Gosney,  Robert  K. 
Gould,  David  W. 
Graff,  Arthur  D. 
Grassl,  Frank  T. 
Grattan,  John  P. 
Graves,  Paul  B. 
Griffin,  Richard  H. 
Grifflng.  Darryl  R. 
Grlffls,  William  A. 
Hamilton,  Edward  M. 
Hammock,  Roy  D. 
Hansen,  Alvln  W.,  Jr. 
Harper,  James  R. 
Harrison,  Henry  S. 
Hartman,  John  H.,  IV 
Harvey,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Hatton,  Frederick  L. 
Havens,  Paul  D. 
Hayslip.  John  V. 
Henderson,  Wayne  F. 
Henderson,  William  T, 
Henrlcksen,  Robert  F. 
Herder.  William  R. 
Herrmann,  Douglas  J. 
Hewitt,  Jerry  T. 
HUl.  John  T. 
Hire,  Homer  E.,  Jr. 
Kitchens,  Alan  W. 
Hogan, Jeffrey  C. 
Holden.  Thomas  J. 
Hollands,  Patrick  E. 
Holman,  Russell  L.,  Jr 
Howe,  Mark  W. 
Huber,  Robert  S. 
Huddleston,  Gene  K. 
Hurst,  John  C. 
Hutcheson,  Larry  G. 
Jaroch,  Roger  M. 
Jeffries,  Jeffrey  D.  E. 
Jeruc,  Donald  J. 
Johnson.  Anthony  A. 
Johnson,  Donald  P. 
Johnson,  Gilbert  D. 
Johnson,  Robert  J.,  Jr 
Johnson.  Thomas  L 
Joiner,  William  C. 
Jones,  Frederick  K. 
Jones,  William  C. 
Juul,  John  F. 
Kane,  Richard  R. 
Kay,  William  M. 
Kelly,  John  A. 
Kempf ,  Rodney  P. 
Kerchner,  John  P. 
King,  William  G. 
Kingrey,  Robert  N. 
Kiser,  Hague  M. 
Klingerman,  James  L. 

Jr. 
Kosslver.  Calvin 
Krulak,  Charles  C. 
Lankf  ord,  Shelton  F. 


Lapham,  David  L. 
Larson,  Lewis  C. 
Laughlln,  David  B., 

Jr. 
Lazos,  Antone  J. 
Leidy,  John  P. 
Leigh.  William  C,  HI 
Levendis,  George  P. 
Llpplncott,  Marvin  H. 
Listerman,  John  C. 
Lloyd,  Edward  J. 
Lorenzo.  David  W. 
Lowry,  Peter  H. 
Lowther,  William  T. 
Lundy.  Michael  E. 
Lux,  Dale  J. 
Lyles.  Herbert  G. 
Mac  Dermant,  Thomas 

E. 
Mac  Evltt,  James  M., 

ni. 

Mahoney,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Malone.  Patrick  M. 
Manning,  Gary  L. 
Marshall,  Douglas  L. 
Mason,  Charles  G. 
Massle.  Malcolm  R.,  Jr. 
McConnaughey,  Ed- 
ward C,  Jr. 
McE>onald,  James  E., 

Jr. 
McKlnley,  William  H. 
McMahan.  Thomas  E. 
McVey.  William  A. 
Mlglarese.  Edward  F., 

Jr. 
Miller,  Edward  A.,  Jr. 
Miller,  Ernest  M.,  Jr. 
Miller,  Gerald  L. 
MoUoy.  Peter  M. 
Moran,  Gerald  F. 
Moreland.  William  D. 
Nielsen,  David  K. 
Noll,  Ernest  G.,  Jr. 
Nordin,  John  A. 
O'Block,  Dennis  F. 
O'Bryan.  James  R. 
O'Connell,  John  J., 

Ill 
Olson.  Philip  K..  Jr. 
O'Neill,  Vincent  E, 
O'Reilly,  James  R. 
Pagan,  John  P. 
Pankey,  Paul  A. 
Partin,  Richard  A. 
Patak,  Lowell  W. 
Paul.  Charles  H. 
Pearson.  James  W. 
Pentz,  Everett  W. 
Perkins,  Dennis  N.  T. 
Perso,  James  C. 
Peters,  William  J. 
Plckersglll,  Douglas 

W. 
Plnney,  Charles  A., 

Ill 
PistelU,  Ido  E. 
Polyascko.  Gerald  J. 
Price.  Lawrence  A. 
Prout,  Patrick  M. 
Puskar,  Robert  J. 
.  Ramsdell.  Jeffrey  K. 
Rankin.  William 
Ranta.  Berton  M. 
Rapuano.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Rauwald,  Thomas  C. 
Raymond.  Herbert  D., 

Ill 
Reed.  Don  T. 
Regan,  Richard  J. 
Rehrauer,  Mark  A. 
Reynolds,  Clarence  C, 

Jr. 
Rick,  Kevin  G. 
Rick,  Ronald  A. 
Robinson,  Larry  L. 
Roe,  Frederick  S. 
Roser,  Herbert  G. 
Rowe,  John  H. 
Russell,  David  R. 
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Eussell.  Glenn  W..  Jr. 
Saarela.  David  E. 
Saraclno.  Lynn  E. 
Saum,  Robert  W. 
Schensnol.  John  L. 
Schiller,  Paul  J. 
Schmlt,  Harvey  T. 
Schmltt,  James  H. 
Schwartz,  Donald  M. 
Schwartz,  Timothy  P. 
Shabosky.  Ronald  J. 
Shambaugh,  Dale  K. 
Shoff,  James  R. 
Singer.  John  D.,  Ill 
Snell.  Charles  S. 
Snyder.  Ray  G. 
Springer.  Robert  C. 
Squires,  Robert  J. 
Steele,  Thomas  W. 
Stern.  George  E.,  Jr. 
Stevens,  John  L..  Ill 
Stevens,  John  M. 
Stewart,  Joseph  D. 
Stewart,  Raymond  A., 

Jr. 
Stlemke,  Dean  A. 
Stolz,  Frank  C. 
Stoughton.  D.-ivid  H. 
Strong.  David  E. 
Tatlock,  Alan  R. 
Teall.  Robert  R. 
Thompson,  Jack  C. 
Thompson.  James  R. 
Tlmberg.  Robert  R 
Tlnsley,  William  A 
Tschan,  Robert  E. 
Tucker,  Phillip  E. 


Van  Riper,  James  K. 
Van  Riper,  Paul  K. 
Vairell,  Thomas  A. 
Vernon,  Laurens  M. 
Ve«er,    Lawrence    C, 

Jr. 
Vogel,  Lyman  W.,  Jr. 
Vollendorf ,  James  A. 
Walke.  Alfred  J. 
Walker,  James  R. 
Walker,  Larry  D. 
Wallick,  Dwight  A. 
Ward,  Joel  D. 
Weber,  John  D. 
Weeks,  Larry  L. 
Wcgge,  James  A. 
Welch,  Bruce  E. 
Welch,  Jerome  A. 
Wcetling.  William  K. 
White,  Richard  T. 
Whltehouse,  John  J. 
WUklns.  James  R. 
Williams,   diaries    G., 

Jr. 
Williams,  Clarence  D. 
WiUson,  Gordon  R. 
Wjlshin,  David  B. 
warschlng.  Robin  F. 
Wood,  Laurice  E.,  Jr. 
Wood,  Mansel  M. 
Wood,  William  M. 
Woods.  Erik  C. 
Wooldridge,  Larry  A. 
Wright,  Joseph  D. 
m  Wright.  William  E..  Jr. 
YoBhida,  Hubert  M. 
Zavacki,  Francis 


Van    Houten, 

A.,  Jr 
Vankat,  William  J 


Robert Zey,  Richard  B. 

Zlmmermann,  Jack  B. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  John  P.  Lincoln.  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Parish,  South  Boston, 
Mass.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 

We  beseech  Thee.  Almighty  God,  to 
look  favorably  upon  our  beloved  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
and  all  the  Members  of  this  great  legis- 
lative body,  and  direct,  we  beseech  Thee, 
Almighty  God,  all  their  actions  by  Thy 
holy  inspiration. 

We  beg  of  You  to  pour  forth  upon  Your 
humble  servants — the  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America— the  light 
of  Your  own  divine  wisdom — to  know 
thoroughly,  understand  completely,  and 
perform  faithfully  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities entrusted  by  divine  provi- 
dence. 

May  Thy  divine  love,  manifested  by 
our  very  presence,  insnJire  each  and  every 
lawmaker  to  seek  only  that  which  is  good 
and  just  and  unselfish. 

May  their  every  prayer,  every  law  and 
action,  by  Thy  gracious  help  and  assist- 
ance, always  begin  with  Thee  and 
through  Thee  be  happily  ended,  you 
who  live  and  reign  forever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  «nd  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  5, 
Public  Law  87-758.  had  appointed  Mr. 
Prouty  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  Ad- 
visory Board. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
207.  81st  Congress,  had  appointed  Mr. 
DoDD  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
1028,  84th  Congress,  had  appointed  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  McGee,  and  Mr.  Pearson 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  1, 
Public  Law  372.  84th  Congress,  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McCarthy  as  a  member  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  1, 
Public  Law  87-759,  had  appointed  Mr. 
Bass  as  a  member  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  Sesquicentennial  Celebration 
Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
1028,  84th  Congress,  had  appointed  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr.  Boggs 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  net  ef- 
fect of  what  the  gentleman  is  requesting 
is  what,  then? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  to  extend  the  time 
of  filing  the  report  under  the  law  from 
March  1  to  March  17. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  that 
date.  March  17,  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  By  the  minority 
as  well  as  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
5(b)  (3)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  requires  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  file  its  report  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report  by  March  1. 
This  year  the  Congress  passed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  3,  extending  the  date  of 
transmission  of  the  President's  1965  Eco- 
nomic Report  from  January  20  to  Jan- 
uary 28.  Because  of  this  late  filing  of 
the  Economic  Report  our  committee  was 
not  able  to  hold  hearings  and  prepare  its 
own  report  in  time  to  meet  the  deadline 
of  March  1 . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  be  permitted  to  file 
its  report  on  March  17,  instead  of 
March  1. 

This  has  been  approved  by  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  say  again  what 
he  said  concerning  the  attitude  of  Mr, 
Curtis.' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  It  was  taken  up 
before  the  whole  committee  this  morning 
and  Senator  Javits  approved  it  and  Mr. 
Curtis  approved  It  as  well  as  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  approving  it. 
It  Is  absolutely  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able. We  cannot  help  It.  We  just  can- 
not file  It  by  Monday,  because  our  hear- 
ings were  not  finished  until  Saturday. 


IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
on  immigration  legislation  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality will  commence  on  Wednesday, 
March  3,  at  10  a.m.  These  hearings 
were  originally  scheduled  to  open  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  but  were  delayed  because  of 
hearings  on  Presidential  inability  before 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
has  been  invited  to  appear  as  the  first 
witness.  He  will  be  followed  by  other 
witnesses  representing  the  Interested  and 
concerned  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of 
last  week  I  was  absent  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  attending  business  In 
my  district  relative  to  the  closing  of 
Truax  Air  Force  Base.  As  a  result  of 
this  absence,  I  was  not  recorded  on  three 
House  votes  taken  during  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  February  17  and  18.  Mr. 
Speaker,  had  I  been  here  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative  on  rdllcall  No.  16 
to  extend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency:  in  the  negative  on 
roUcall  No.  19  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  (HH.  45)  relating  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
In  the  affirmative  on  the  subsequent  roU- 
call No.  20  on  final  passage  of  the  same 
measure. 


TESTIMONY  OF  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE ON  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fol- 
lowup  of  the  discussion  yesterday  on 
South  Vietnam  I  think  it  would  be  very 
appropriate  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
unclassified  version  of  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  McNamara  which  was  made 
available  to  the  committee,  and  which 
was  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  May  25,  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concise  and  very  ex- 
plicit statement  does  a  magnificent  job  of 
summing  up  the  importance  to  the  free 
world  of  the  United  States  carrying  out 
its  announced  objectives  in  South  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  why  the  President  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  must  have 
the  complete  support  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  efforts  to  stop 
Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 
I  commend  this  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members. 
Unclassified  Version  of  Testimony  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  Before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  May  25, 
1964.  on  Southeast  Asia 
The  independence  of  southeast  Asia  is  not 
only  important  in  itself  but  has  great  sig- 
nificance for  maintenance  of  favorable  VS. 
relationships  throughout  the  Far  East  and 
even  beyond.  If  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia lost  their  independence,  direct  Com- 
munist pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  Thailand.  It  and  other  nations  in  south- 
east Asia  would  have  great  diflculty  in  main- 
taining their  independence  unaided.  Even- 
tually. Korea  and  the  offshore  nations — 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines.  Japan — would 
feel  the  pressure  to  accommodate  them- 
selves in  various  ways  to  closer  Communist 
pressure.  Other  countries,  such  as  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  India,  Pakistan,  and  even  Iran 
would  be  more  exposed  to  the  Conununist 
threat.  And  the  results  of  such  expansion 
could  someday  affect  the  attitudes  of  our 
Western  EJuropean  Allies.  In  short,  the  re- 
lationships we  now  have  with  all  these  coun- 
tries would  be  modified  fundamentally  and 
distinctly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  If  southeast  Asia 
fell  to  the  Communists. 


an  individual  computes  his  income  tax 
and  arrives  at  the  amount  due  he  sub- 
tracts from  that  amount  with  certain 
limitations,  funds  he  has  spent  for  higher 
education  for  himself  or  another  person. 
He  pays  that  much  less  as  his  income  tax. 

The  amount  of  the  credit  would  be 
limited  to  75  percent  of  the  first  $200, 
25  percent  of  the  next  $300.  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  next  $1,000,  spent  for  tuition, 
fees,  books,  and  supplies  for  a  student 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
The  maximum  credit  is  $325. 

This  seems  to  me  a  thoroughly  healthy 
way  to  provide  educational  assistance  to 
a  taxpayer  and  his  dependents.  First, 
it  Is  an  efiBcient  way,  because  each  dollar 
is  utilized  directly. 

Second,  this  is  aid  without  regard  to 
the  controversy  surrounding  public  ver- 
sus private  education.  The  individual 
uses  the  benefit  as  he  himself  sees  fit, 
apart  from  any  involvement  with  the 
Government. 

Third,  it  would  relieve  the  pressure  on 
scholarship  funds.  As  individuals  be- 
come more  able  to  provide  for  their  own 
educational  expenses,  the  limited  funds 
available  for  scholarships  could  then  be 
directed  to  those  most  deserving  and 
most  in  need  of  outside  financial  assist- 
ance for  education. 

Fourth,  our  educational  system,  oper- 
ating independent  of  Government,  is  a 
national  asset  which  surely  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  This  approach  provides 
that  encouragement. 

I  join  with  others  of  both  political 
parties  who  support  this  approach  to 
higher  education  assistance  in  asking 
that  it  receive  early  committee  consid- 
eration so  that  we  can  move  ahead  to- 
ward enactment  of  this  needed  and  thor- 
oughly justified  legislation. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  COSTS  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to 
provide  a  tax  credit  to  individuals  for 
the  costs  of  higher  education.  And  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  this  general 
kind  of  approach  to  Government  assist- 
ance. Instead  of  making  our  Govern- 
ment into  a  kind  of  f  vmnel  through  which 
the  taxpayer's  money  is  collected,  sent 
to  Washington,  and  then  dispensed  back 
to  individuals  in  the  form  of  aid  accom- 
panied by  controls,  this  approach  empha- 
sizes the  need  to  let  Individuals  keep 
more  of  their  own  money.  This  way  they 
can  better  meet  their  own  needs  and  do 
it  according  to  their  own  judgment  and 
conscience. 

This  bill  is  distinct  from  those  propos- 
ing deductions  from  an  individual's  tax- 
able income.   My  bill  provides  that  when 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonrni 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  22] 

Belcher  Hall  Morse 

Boggs  Halleck  Multer 

Bow  Hanna  Murray 

Burton.  Utah  Hays  Nix 

Byrne,  Pa.  Hollfleld  O'Brien 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Holland  Powell 

Celler  Irwin  Reid,  N.T. 

Dawson  Jones,  Mo.  Schneebeli 

Diggs  Karsten  Smith,  N.Y. 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Kelly  Sullivan 

Everett  Keogh  Taylor 

Farnsley  King,  Calif.  Thompson,  Tex. 

Pulton.  Tenn.  Macdonald  Toll 

Goodell  Machen  White,  Idaho 

Green.  Oreg.  Mallliard  Widnall 

Gurney  Martin,  Mass.  Wilson, 

Hagen,  Calif.  Miller  Charles  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATION AND  STUDY  AU- 
THORIZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 68,  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  69)  and  ask  for  its  inmiediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  69 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3, 1965,  the 
expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  68  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress  incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $150,000,  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  experts, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ance, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  meetings  held  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  unless  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  conunittee  amend- 
ments : 

On  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "January  4, 
1964"  and  insert  "January  3,  1965". 

On  line  5,  strike  out  "$150,000"  and  insert 
"$75,000". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  AU- 
THORIZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 84 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  149)  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  149 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1965, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
investigations,  authorized  by  H.  Res.  84, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  Incurred  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $118,250, 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  experts,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee  or  subcommittee,  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  pxirpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
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of  the  Committee  on  tferelgn  Affairs  shall 
fxirnish  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion information  with  respect  to  any  study  or 
investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  . 

EXPENSES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  188)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  188 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3.  1965, 
expenses  of  conducting  the  investigations  au- 
thorized by  section  IB  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $380,000,  including 
expenditures  for  employment  of  experts, 
special  counsel,  investigators,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  said  committee 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  approved  bf  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminlstratloni 

Sec.  2.  That  the  official  stenographers  to 
committees  may  be  need  at  all  hearings,  if 
not  otherwise  offlciaUy  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tvire  in  coimectlon  witih  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  TJn-American  Activities 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration informataon  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment :  j 

On  page  1,  line  5,  sttlke  out  "$380,000"  and 
insert  "$370,000". 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour.  j 

Mr.  BURLESON.'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  resolution  will  prob- 
ably not  receive  unanimous  support.  For 
that  reason  may  I  simply  mention  that 
the  funds  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  was  reduced  by 
$10,000.  They  will  have  approximately 
the  same  amount  that  was  appropriated 
last  year.  Actually,  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  automatic  pay 
increase  for  employees,  amounting  to 
something  over  $20,000,  it  means  that 
the  amount  is  a  little  less  than  it  was  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  there  are 
several  Members  who  want  to  make  some 
remarks  on  this  subject.  I  am  going  to 
yield  at  this  time  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  explain  to  my  colleagues  what  we  ex- 
pect the  procedure  will  be  today. 

There  will  be  a  debate  lasting  not  more 
than  1  hour.    At  the  termination  of  the 


debate  there  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
this  bill  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  with  instructions  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  budget 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Public  hearings  were  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  and  legal  schol- 
ar from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis].    I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  Mr.  Curtis  does 
not  oppose  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities   Committee.     In   the    Congres- 
sional Record,  February   8,    1965,  Mr. 
Curtis  addressed  the  House  as  follows: 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  House 
Administration  Committee  would  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  at  the  time  the  budget  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Conunittee  is 
.under  consideration  and  invite  the  critics  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee to  be  heard  in  full.    If  the  critics  have 
a  case  that  can  be  made,  let  us  have  it  pre- 
sented  under   circumstances   which   permit 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  who  level 
the  charges  and  testimony  in  rebuttal  to  be 
presented  by  those  who  disagree  with  them. 
The   Congress   of    the  United   States   is  the 
proper  forum  in  which  to  present  the  pros 
and  cons  of  controversial  positions  of  a  po- 
litical nature.    The  Congress  constantly  ful- 
fills this  function  through  public  hearings 
by  its  standing   committees.     Utilizing   the 
Congress  in  this  fashion  is  the  best  way  to 
resolve   matters  where   grave   differences  of 
opinion  exist  on  subjects  of  a  political  na- 
ture, such  as  this  one. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  support  his  recommendations 
for  examining  this  vexing  situation  in 
a  proper  manner.  To  that  end  and  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  today,  I  will 
offer  this  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  the  House  Administration 
Committee  to  hold  open  hearings. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, let  me  emphasize,  is  a  vote  enabling 
this  House  to  get  proper  information  on 
which  to  base  a  decision.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit and,  in  the  event  it  fails,  to  vote 
against  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  appropriate  for 
me  to  try  to  analyze  why  we  are  faced 
with  this  problem  today,  why  there  are 
some  of  us  Members  who  feel  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion of  appropriation  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and 
why  we  are  supported  by  great  numbers 
of  patriotic  Americans,  by  distinguished 
lawyers,  professors,  scholars,  by  world- 
respected  newspapers  and  eminent 
religious  leaders. 

Our  objections  are  fundamental. 
They  are  constitutional.  They  are  not 
assuaged  in  the  least  by  recent  an- 
nouncements that  the  committee  now 
contemplates  inquiry  into  the  activities 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Minutemen,  the 
Black  Muslims,  or  any  other  group  that 
may  be  described  as  a  part  of  the  radical 
right.  The  same  constitutional  disabili- 
ties exist  regardless  of  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  committee's  targets. 

The  rub  is  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  never  should 
have  been  created  by  this  body  as  a 
standing  committee.  Let  me  review  with 
you  for  a  moment  what  happened  here 
in  this  very  Chamber. 

When  the  79th  Congress  convened  on 
January  3, 1945.  the  mandate  of  the  Dies 


committee,    predecessor   to   the    House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
had  expired.    It  had  been  established  as 
a  temporary  investigative  committee  and 
would  have  needed  new  authorization 
and  appropriation  in  the  Congress  just 
convened.   Congressman  Sabbath  offered 
the  usual  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
rules  of  the  79th  Congress  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  78th  Congress  but  at  that 
moment  Congressman  John  Rankin,  of 
Mississippi,   offered   an   amendment  to 
make    the    House    Committee    on    Un- 
American  Activities  a  permanent  stand- 
ing committee.      A  spirited  debate  fol- 
lowed   and    the    majority    leader,    the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     [Mr. 
McCoRMACKl,    now    our    distingtiished 
Speaker,  protested  the  Rankin  amend- 
ment as  follows : 

I  do  not  know  when  in  the  history  of  our 
country  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  ever  provided  by  rule  for  a  per- 
manent investigative  committee.  Mark  what 
we  are  doing.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
establishing  an  investigating  committee  to 
investigate  conditions  that  arise  from  time 
to  time;  it  is  a  question  of  amending  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
standing  committee  that  does  not  consider 
legislation,  but  has  one  subject,  one  field,  the 
field  of  investigating  and  making  a  report. 
There  is  a  big  difference  between  establish- 
ing a  standing  committee  to  investigate  and 
establishing  a  special  Investigating  commit- 
tee for  a  particular  Congress.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  wiU  be 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  body 
that  a  conunittee  of  this  kind  was  ever  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  or  standing  com- 
mittee. 


After  further  debate  the  previous  ques- 
tion was   ordered   and   a   division  de- 
manded.   The  resolution  lost  by  a  vote 
of    134    to    146,    Congressman   Rankin 
asked    for    the    yeas    and    nays.     The 
Rankin  amendment  prevailed  by  a  vote 
of  208  to  186  thus  establishing  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  a  standing  committee.    It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note,  however,  that  those  voting 
in  the  negative  included  the  majority 
leader,   Mr.    McCormack.   Mr.    Francis 
Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  later  to  become 
the  committee's  chairman,  and  the  fol- 
lowing other  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House:  Messrs.  Cannon.  Holifield, 
Kefauver,  Keogh,  King.   Kirwan,  Mad- 
den, Mansfield,  Miller   of   California, 
Monroney,  Patman,  Poage,  Price  of  Il- 
linois, Sheppard,  Sparkman,  Thomas  of 
Texas,  and  Vinson. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mistake  was  made 
by  this  House  against  the  advice  of  the 
majority  leader,  against  the  advice  of 
Representatives  Francis  Walter  and 
Clyde  Doyle,  both  of  whom  voted  against 
the  Rankin  amendment.  Except  for  the 
vote  on  the  committee's  appropriation  in 
May  1946,  where  81  Members  voted 
against  the  committee,  the  Committee  on 
House  Un-American  Activities  has  had 
no  great  difficulty  in  remaining  a  stand- 
ing committee.  That  is  the  way  of  life  in 
this  great  legislative  body.  A  standing 
committee  once  established  is  immensely 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  even  though  its 
mandate  is  probably  unconstitutional 
and  its  behavior  embarrassing  and  be- 
littling to  the  Congress. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  will  ultimately  find  the  resolution 
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establishing  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  In  the  Watkins  case — 
354  U.S.  178.  1957— the  Court  by  a  6-to-l 
decision  defined  the  limits  of  the  con- 
gressional power  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions: 

The  power  Is  broad.  It  encompasses  In- 
quires concerning  the  administration  of  ex- 
isting laws  as  well  as  proposed  or  possibly 
needed  statutes.  It  Includes  surveys  of  de- 
fects in  our  social,  economic,  or  political  sys- 
tem for  the  purposes  of  enabling  the  Con- 
gress to  remedy  them.  It  comprehends 
probes  into  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  expose  corruption,  inefllciency, 
or  waste.  But  broad  as  is  this  power  of  in- 
quiry, it  is  not  unlimited.  There  is  no  gen- 
eral authority  to  expose  the  private  affairs  of 
individuals  without  Justification  in  terms  of 
the  functions  of  the  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  Wat- 
kins  case  that  committees  of  Congress 
lack  the  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  investigate  and  hold  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  exposure  and  punishment. 
There  must  always  be  a  legislative  pur- 
pose. 

The  committee's  public  statements 
made  before  the  Watkins  case  were  quite 
candid  in  stating  that  its  function  was  to 
"expose  to  the  merciless  glare  of  public- 
ity" individuals  it  thought  were  or  had 
been  Communists  or  Communist  sym- 
pathizers or  dupes.  I  can  furnish  the 
House  with  many  statements  made  by 
committee  members  and  staff  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  committee's  function  is  to 
"expose  for  the  sake  of  exposure." 

Since  the  Watkins  case  the  committee 
has  avoided  such  statements.  However, 
in  spite  of  that,  there  has  been  no  change 
In  the  committee  procedure  of  exposure 
and  punishment,  the  pattern  of  calling 
unfriendly  witnesses  and  asking  them 
questions  about  activities  sometimes  go- 
ing as  far  back  as  30  or  even  40  years 
ago,  with  no  discernible  legislative  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  clear  that  the  committee  is  ignor- 
ing the  ruling  in  the  Watkins  case  except 
to  mouth  at  the  beginning  of  each  hear- 
ing a  statement  certifying  to  the  "legis- 
lative purpose"  of  the  proceedings. 

And  one  might  also  ask,  where  Is  the 
legislation  that  in  due  course  results  from 
these  mvestigations  and  hearings  which 
can  only  be  constitutional  if  they  have  a 
legislative  purpose?  In  its  more  than  20 
years  of  existence  as  a  standing  commit- 
tee the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  has  reported  only  three 
bills  which  have  become  law. 

Since  the  Watkins  decision  In  1957  re- 
quiring that  all  committee  investigations 
have  a  legislative  purpose,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  spent  $2,627,000,  an  average  of  more 
than  $327,000  per  year,  and  has  produced 
two  bills  that  became  law,  and  one  of 
those  was  to  make  a  minor  correction 
in  an  earlier  law  and  was  unopposed. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  under  the  Wat- 
kins decision  alone  the  committee  is 
operating  in  violation  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. 

The  second  area  where  I  charge  the 
committee  to  be  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution is  that  it  conducts  legislative  trials 
contrary  to  section  9,  article  I  of  the  Con- 


stitution that  proscribes  the  passage  of 
bills  of  attainder. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  Con- 
gress would  not  and  could  not  pass  the 
classic  type  of  bill  of  attainder  forbidden 
in  section  9,  article  I.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  were  very  sensitive  to  the  perils 
of  bills  of  attainder.  The  English  Par- 
liament had  not  too  many  years  earlier 
by  passage  of  a  bill  banished  and  dis- 
graced one  John  Lilburne,  and  the  men 
who  wrote  our  Constitution  were  deter- 
mined, as  Justice  Black  pointed  out  in 
the  Barenblatt  dissent,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  American  citizens  was  "too  seri- 
ous a  matter  to  be  entrusted  to  any  group 
other  than  an  independent  judiciary  and 
a  jury  of  12  men  acting  on  previously 
passed,  unambiguous  laws,  with  all  the 
procedural  safeguards  which  included 
the  right  to  counsel,  compulsory  process 
for  witnesses,  specific  indictments,  con- 
frontation of  accusers,  as  well  as  protec- 
tion against  self-incriminationo,  double 
jeopardy,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment— in  short,  due  process  of  law." 

Punishment  of  an  American  citizen  by 
bringing  him  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  exE>osure  is  a 
legislative  trial  and  is  unconstitutional 
as  a  bill  of  attainder.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence that  these  individuals  might  be  un- 
attractive to  others,  hold  political  opin- 
ions considered  dangerous  and  subversive 
by  others,  or  whether  they  be  members 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Black  Muslims, 
the  Minutemen,  or  the  Communist 
Party. 

It  is  expected  that  my  committee,  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  will  be  considering 
amendments  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Should  we  also  contemplate  an 
extension  of  the  Federal  criminal  law  to 
punish  Individuals  who  violate  the  civil 
rights  of  others,  then  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  subpena  witnesses  who  are 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  or  a  bill 
to  proscribe  private  armies  might  require 
hearings  at  which  Minutemen  are  called 
to  testify. 

But  there  Is  no  congressional  power 
under  the  Constitution  that  would  li- 
cense the  Judiciary  Committee  or  any 
other  committee  to  subpena  I^  Klux 
Klan  members  for  purposes  of  exposing 
them  to  the  country  as  members  of  this 
primitive  sect  and  to  bring  upon  them 
the  disgrace  and  calumny  associated  with 
membership. 

Our  Constitution  Is  explicit.  Only  the 
courts  can  punish  and  only  then  pur- 
suant to  due  process.  The  legislative 
branch  has  no  power  to  punish.  Only 
in  totalitarian  countries  can  this  awe- 
some power  be  found  in  the  legislature. 

This  House  of  Representatives, 
through  its  authorized  committee,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, punishes  citizen  after  citizen  for 
prior  actions,  opinions,  and  associations 
which  are  not  crimes,  but  which  the  com- 
mittee considers  so  distasteful  that  the 
citizen  must  be  punished  regardless,  and 
by  the  committee,  not  the  courts. 

A  few  years  ago  after  the  committee 
was  created  the  House  put  a  rider  on  an 
appropriation  bill  barring  three  Federal 
employees  from  collecting  their  salaries. 
This  action  was  at  the  urging  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities who  said  that  the  views  and  writ- 


ings of  these  workers  were  subversive  and 
therefore  the  three  were  unfit  for  em- 
ployment. 

In  U.S.  V.  Lovett.  1946,  328  U.S.  303, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  this  action  to  be 
void  as  a  bill  of  attainder,  that  its  "ef- 
fect was  to  infiict  punishment  without 
the  safeguards  of  a  judicial  trial"  and 
that  this  cannot  be  done  either  by  a  State 
or  by  the  United  States. 

This  clear  example  of  an  unlawful 
bill  of  attainder  is  duplicated  over  and 
over  again  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  actual  bill  itself 
is  not  brought  to  the  floor  and  passed. 
Witnesses  are  called  and  subjected  to 
publicity  and  exposure,  in  effect  con- 
victed by  a  legislative  committee  for 
association  or  ideas  which  are  not  crimes 
but  which  the  committee  feels  are  pun- 
ishable regardless.  Loss  of  reputation 
and  job  quickly  follow  as  news  of  the 
legislative  trial  is  fed  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  I  am  confident  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  ultimately  find  the 
resolution  establishing  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Barenblatt  case  in 
1959—360  U.S.  109— upheld  the  com- 
mittee's mandate  by  a  5-to-4  vote.  I 
believe  that  if  a  similar  case  were  to  be 
decided  today  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  Barenblatt  would  be  overruled. 

Court  direction  is  not  the  dignified 
way  to  reform  this  great  legislative  body. 
We  should  be  embarrassed  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  forced  in  the  Watkins 
case  to  restrict  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  by  declaring 
as  unconstitutional  its  avowed  raison 
d'etre  to  expose  for  the  sake  of  exposure. 

The  committee's  actions  are  those  of 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives,  for 
it  is  a  part  of  us  and  gains  its  power  and 
authority  from  us.  Its  existence  is  pat- 
ently unconstitutional  in  at  least  two  re- 
spects— its  practice  of  investigating  with 
no  legislative  purpose  but  exclusively  for 
purposes  of  exposure,  and  secondly  its 
practice  of  holding  legislative  trials  in 
violation  of  section  9,  title  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution proscribing  bills  of  attainder. 

We  should  not  await  orders  from  the 
Court.  We  can  and  must  put  our  own 
house  in  order. 

In  the  event  any  of  my  colleagues  have 
any  reservations  about  voting  against 
this  committee  because  of  a  possibly  ad- 
verse political  reaction,  let  me  relate  to 
you  what  happened  in  this  Chamber  on 
May  17,  1946.  when  Congressman  John 
Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the 
House  Un-Anierican  Activities  Commit- 
tee, asked  the  House  for  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $75,000. 

The  Record  reflects  that  Congressman 
Rankin's  attitude  could  be  described  as 
threatening.  At  one  point  in  the  debate 
he  warned  the  House: 

I  can  tell  you  now  this  committee  is  going 
after  those  un-American  elements.  In  the 
House  or  elsewhere. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for,  and 
81  Members  voted  against  the  appropria- 
tion. Who  were  some  of  these  forth- 
right Members,  and  where  do  they  rank 
today  in  American  political  life? 

Mr.  Celler  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 


Mr.  Dawson  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Govenunent  Operations. 

Mr  Feighan  is  chairman  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  is  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  Mansfield  is  the  majority  leader 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Miller  is  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Mr.   Keogh   is   the  chairman  of  the 
House  Democratic  caucus. 

Mr.  KING  is  the  dean  of  the  California 
delegation. 

Messrs.  Delaney,  Flood,  Fogarty,  Mad- 
den, Price,  and  Thomas  are  distinguished 
senior  Members  of  this  House. 

Congressman  Johnson,  who  also  voted 
against  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  appropriation,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb  ]. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  give  us  some 
indication  as  to  how  the  time  for  this 
debate  will  be  divided? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  shall  be  glad  to 
reserve  a  portion  of  the  time  for  Mem- 
bers on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle. 
Would  10  minutes  be  satisfactory? 
Mr  LIPSCOMB.    That  will  be  fine. 
The   SPEAKER.     The   Chair  under- 
stands the  yielding  of  time  has  to  be 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  BURLESON.    I  understand  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  has  been  singled  out  for 
this  treatment  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
committees  of  the  House? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  does  not 
support  this  proposed  action  and  I  hope 
someone  who  does  will  make  this  clear 
before  the  debate  goes  much  further. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  quite  a  few  willing  to  comment. 

I  now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  and  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California, 
Congressman  Edwards.  His  was  a  most 
able  presentation  of  the  constitutional 
basis  of  our  view  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  He  also 
made  a  telling  point  of  the  political  im- 
pact on  those  who — in  times  past^were 
of  the  same  general  view  that  some  of 
us  hold  today. 

The  opening  days  of  the  Congress  were 
not  propitious  for  us  to  debate  an  ad- 
ditional change  in  the  House  rules  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as 
one  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House.  That  opportunity  is  ours  today. 
Others  will  touch  upon  the  history  of  this 
committee  and  of  its  disservice  to  the 
prmciples  which  it  purports  to  protect. 


I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  a  re- 
port that  I  received  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  a  report  which  was  prepared 
pursuant  to  my  request,  regarding  the 
staffing  of  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  of 
the  committee  whose  budget  is  currently 
being  considered  by  the  House. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  learn  that 
there  are  9  members  on  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  but  they  have 
57  staff  members  on  the  average  doing 
their  work.  I  was  interested  also,  that 
the  Interior  Committee  with  34  members, 
almost  four  times  the  nvimber  of  mem- 
bers as  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, has  10  staff  members  to  assist  it. 

Twenty-nine  measures  were  referred 
during  the  88th  Congress  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
one  of  which  passed.  The  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  was  assigned  some 
859  measures,  143  of  which  were  passed. 

Last  year,  this  Congress  appropriated 
over  $851,000  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  pass  one  piece  of 
legislation,  while  the  committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  received  some  $271,000.  Re- 
lating legislation  dealt  with,  processed, 
and  passed  to  their  respective  budgets, 
we  see  a  ratio  of  something  like  400  to  1. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  spent  over  two  times  more 
per  member  of  their  committee  than  any 
other  committee  of  this  House.  I  am 
enclosing  for  your  information  at  the 

Committees  ranked  in  descending  order  of  staff  cost 


end  of  this  statement,  the  summary  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  report— which  I 
found  extremely  enlightening.  I  would 
think  a  full  hearing  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  would  give  all  of 
us  an  opportimity  to  put  this  committee 
in  its  proper  focus  and  to  discuss  its 
proper  relationship  to  the  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

COMPARISON,    aSTH    CONGRESS 

House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee: 57  staff^^ielftbers  for  a  9-member 
committee — more  than  6  staff  members 
per  member  of  the  committee.  A  total 
of  $851,427.78  expended  in  staff  salaries 
or  approximately  $94,603.09  in  salaries 
for  staff  services  per  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Twenty-nine  measures  were  referred 
to  this  committee  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress; one  measure  was  passed — ^Public 
Law  88-290  which  added  a  new  title  to 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950— $851,- 
427.78  to  pass  one  piece  of  legislation. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  10  staff 
members  for  a  34-man  committee — less 
than  1  staff  member  for  each  3  members 
of  the  committee.  A  total  of  $271,156.24 
expended  in  staff  salaries  or  approxi- 
mately $7,975.18  in  salaries  for  staff  serv- 
ices per  member  of  the  committee. 

A  total  of  859  measures  were  referred 
to  this  committee  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress—776  from  the  House;  83  from  the 
Senate — and  143  measures  became  law — 
$271,156.24  to  pass  143  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion or  approximately  $1,896.20  in  staff 
salary  per  law  passed. 
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32 
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33 
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25 
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6,095.02 
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Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
my  name  and  some  of  the  statements  I 
have  made  have  become  a  part  of  this 
debate,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues fully  understand  the  position  I 
take. 

I  happen  to  favor  the  House  Un-Amer- 
can  Activities  Committee  and  I  also  favor 
this  particular  budget.  I  put  some  re- 
marks in  the  Record  of  February  23,  on 
page  3406,  which  clarify  this  position.  I 
do  think  it  would  be  wise  to  clarify  these 
issues  involving  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  have  a  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, because  I  am  tired  of  these  vm- 
substantiated  charges  against  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  that 
are  widely  disseminated  around  the 
country,  while  those  disseminating  those 
charges  do  not  come  forward  to  back 
them  up.  Let  us  have  hearings  where 
witnesses  can  be  heard  and  we  can  have 
cross-examination. 

But  I  must  say  to  those  gentlemen,  our 
colleagues  who  are  asking  for  a  motion 
to  recommit,  to  hold  up  this  committee's 
budget  so  that  they  can  have  this  hearing 
that  they  have  been  sleeping  on  their 
rights.  Where  have  they  been?  They 
have  not  asked  for  a  hearing.  A  few 
years  ago  our  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]  did  come  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration  to 
try  to  make  a  case.  I  think  he  made  a 
very  poor  case  and  I  think  the  House  did 
too.  But  at  least  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity. 

I  want  to  call  attention,  incidentally, 
to  page  3406  of  the  Record  to  a  letter  that 
I  put  in  the  Record  from  one  Thomas 
Emerson  who  is  in  the  Department  of 
Law  at  Yale  University.  He  says  in 
this  letter  to  me  that  he  is  the  author 
of  the  petition  to  abolish  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  that 
he  received  my  letter  of  January  5  in 
which  I  had  given  him  statements  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee in  response  to  these  unsubstantiated 
charges.    He  says: 

Unfortunately,  I  have  been  so  busy  with 
other  commitments  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  prepare  comments  upon  Mr. 
McNamara's  statement.  I  shall  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  NcNamara  being  the  staff  director 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  This  letter  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 19.  So  here  is  the  man  responsible 
for  the  dissemination  of  these — they 
amount  to  almost  slanderous  charges, 
certainly  bringing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives into  disrepute  as  well  as  the 
committee,  and  yet  he  is  not  willing  or 
able  to  come  in  to  document  them.  And 
I  might  say  apparently  the  17  members 
who  want  this  hearing  should  be  willing 
to  come  in  to  ask  for  it.  I  want  the  fair 
name  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
kept  fair  as  well  as  the  name  of  its  com- 
mittee. If  anyone  has  any  charges,  come 
on  in  and  let  us  hear  them  under  cross- 
examination  and  let  us  hear  witnesses  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  but  let  this  be 
done  in  a  timely  manner. 


Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  express  my  disappoint- 
ment over  the  failure  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  to 
investigate  the  lawlessness  of  the  ex- 
treme right  wing,  and  express  my  hope 
that  if  this  committee  is  extended  that  it 
will  do  its  duty  and  investigate  the  ter- 
roristic un-American  activities  of  the 
haters  in  America. 

Now,  I  am  not  asking  them  to  investi- 
gate ideas.  Everybody  is  entitled  to  his 
ideas  and  the  free  expression  of  his  ideas, 
but  no  American  is  entitled  to  engage  in 
lawlessness,  disorder,  and  incitement  to 
riot.  I  am  thinking,  for  instance,  of  the 
Klu  Klux  Klan — not  their  ideas — but  the 
fact  that  I  believe  they  work  through 
lawlessness  and  terror  in  advocacy  of 
defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  Minutemen  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party  who  are  not  even  on 
the  Attorney's  General's  subversive  list 
although  300  other  organizations  are. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  the 
oflBcial  publication  of  the  Minutemen, 
On  Target,  for  November  1964: 

The  course  for  all  conservatives  now  Is  to 
Join  the  Minutemen's  secret  underground 
army  for  training  as  America's  last  line  of 
defense  against  communism.  The  hopes  of 
millions  of  Americans  that  the  Communist 
tide  could  be  stopped  by  ballots  rather  than 
bullets  have  been  turned  Into  dust.  Among 
the  weak-kneed  conservatives,  many  will  be 
shaking  their  heads  sadly  and  saying,  "We 
simply  must  win  in  1968."  I  hope  the  read- 
ers of  this  newspaper  are  not  so  naive.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  a  free  election  in  1968. 
The  ConununiAs  are  winning  by  infiltration, 
subversion,  and  psychological  warfare.  We 
must  turn  our  enemies'  own  tactics  against 
them. 

Now  here  is  an  open  appeal  to  sub- 
version which  I  think  cries  out  for  in- 
vestigation. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  American  Nazi 
Party  whose  members  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  have  17  separate  arrests  for  in- 
citements to  riot  or  disorderly  conduct 
and  whose  leader  refers  to  these  lawless 
efforts  as  "missions." 

The  Nazi  publication,  the  Rockwell 
Report  of  November  1962,  has  this  to 
say: 

To  hell  with  conservatism.  To  hell  with 
easy  ways.  To  hell  with  talk,  post  office  boxes, 
and  private  meetings.  The  Jews  and  Reds 
and  racemixers  are  on  the  march.  They  are 
out  in  the  streets.  If  the  white  race  is  to 
svu-vive,  the  monster  must  not  be  talked  or 
written  about — It  must  be  killed.  To  kill  It 
we  mxist  attack. 

My  colleagues,  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  done  its  share 
of  investigating  folk  singers  with  guitars. 
It  should  at  long  last  start  looking  at 
haters  with  rifles  and  at  bigots  with 
bombs. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  recommended 
and  suggested  and  proposed — and  intro- 
duced resolutions  to  the  effect — that  we 
ought  to  follow  the  procedure  of  the 
Senate  and  shift  jurisdiction  over  the 


small  percentage  of  the  U.S.  Criminal 
Code  now  under  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
see  any  logic  in  the  present  arrangement 
and  never  have. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  jurisdiction  over  95  percent  of  the 
Criminal  Code.  The  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  5  percent  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  perform  a 
service  and  clear  up  a  lot  of  misunder- 
standing if  we  were  to  undertake  this 
modest  reorganization  and  put  juris- 
diction over  the  Smith  Act  and  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act,  and 
others — which  is  the  reason  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  exists — 
under  the  committee  that  has  juris- 
diction over  the  vast  majority  of  the 
criminal  law. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  exercises  ju- 
risdiction over  some  very  sensitive  crim- 
inal laws.  The  committee  holds  hear- 
ings all  the  time.  We  have  never  had 
any  difficulty.  There  has  been  no  charge 
of  the  absence  of  due  process.  All  the 
members  are  lawyers.  All  the  staff  are 
lawyers.  All  the  work  is  done  by  sub- 
committees, and  there  is  a  careful  review 
by  the  full  committee. 

This,  to  me,  makes  sense.  In  1963, 
when  my  resolution  of  transfer  was  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House, 
the  Rules  Committee  called  a  hearing. 
I  testified  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  asked  the  committee  to  report  a 
rule.  My  bill  was  not  reported,  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  1,  as  I  recall. 

As  late  as  1960,  the  late  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, Mr.  Francis  Walter,  supported  the 
idea  of  transferring  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Later  he 
took  a  different  viewpoint  and  opposed 
this,  but  at  least  this  must  indicate  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  question  and  to  the 
proposal  I  have  been  stressing. 

By  the  same  token,  I  have  always 
argued  against  an  attack  on  the  appro- 
priations, and  I  have  always  voted  for 
the  appropriations,  because,  removing 
the  appropriation  can  solve  nothing. 
It  does  not  change  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  in 
the  slightest. 

The  committee  would  continue  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  Smith  Act  and  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act.  If  the 
move  were  successful,  all  one  would  do 
would  be  to  cut  out  the  typewriters  and 
the  stenographers;  but  I  know  nothing 
in  the  rules  of  the  House  to  prevent  a 
committee  from  going  to  the  outside  to 
pay  for  typists  and  typewriters  and  sta- 
tionery. So  that  would  not  solve  a  single 
thing.  We  ought  to  be  talking  about 
jurisdiction. 

I  should  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  for  the  sug- 
gestion he  made  and  also  for  the  remarks 
he  made  only  a  moment  ago.  I  am  for 
a  hearing  as  he  is.  If  there  is  a  point  of 
contention  in  the  public  and  in  the  public 
arena  involving  the  Congress,  let  us  have 
it  out.  I  do  not  believe  we  solve  any- 
thing by  putting  a  lid  on  it  and  not  al- 
lowing a  full  and  complete  hearing. 


The  only  point  of  disagreement  I  would 
have  with  my  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CURTIS]  is  that  I  do  not  see  how  a  hear- 
ing could  have  been  arranged  or  forced 
until  this  point.  I  agree  that  this  is  late. 
But  we  have  had  no  choice. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  question  could 
have  been  pressed  until  this  moment. 

Mr.  BURLESON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  .  ,^  , 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr  BURLESON.    Does  the  gentleman 
see  any  difference  in  having  a  public 
hearing  on  this  particular  request  and 
on  all  of  the  other  standing  committees 
of  the  House? 
Mr.  LINDSAY.     YeS,  I  do. 
Mr.    BURLESON.    I   do    not.    If   we 
want  to  create  a  forum  for  the  expres- 
sion   of    an   emotional   proposition   on 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  a 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee then  the  proper  place  to  do  it  is  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  on  a  resolu- 
tion to  abolish  the  committee.    I  say  this 
because  it  is  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  not  to 
determine    whether    there    should    or 
should  not  be  a  committee  in  existence 
but,  rather,  based  on  a  budget  estimate 
and  a  description  of  activities,  to  author- 
ize a  realistic  appropriation  to  finance 
the  work  the  committee  has  been  author- 
ized to  perform.    It  is  not  a  logical  re- 
quirement of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  to  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  a  housekeeping  proposition  such  as 

this.  .^    .   • 

If  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration should  hold  open  hearings  on  all 
funds  resolutions  we  would  be  6  months, 
or  longer,  in  making  funds  available  to 
those  committees  authorized  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Congress  to  conduct  studies 
and  investigations.  If  this  resolution 
now  before  the  House  had  been  opened 
for  public  hearings  we  would  not  be  here 
today  trying  to  complete  action  so  that 
employees  may  be  paid  and  committee 
business  proceed. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  the  Rules  Committee  did  have  a 
hearing  on  my  bill. 

The    SPEAKER.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  BURLESON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding  me  the  ad- 
ditional time. 

We  did  have  a  discussion  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules.    What  I  wanted 
was  to  have  it  reported  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  so  we  could  have  a  discussion 
about  it,  but  we  failed.    That  is  why  I 
think,   because   of  the  interest  in  the 
country  and  because  of  the  sharp  dis- 
agreement over  procedural  questions,  if 
nothing  else,  in  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  that  we  should  have 
this  airing.    Let  it  be  discussed.    That 
is  why.  if  a  motion  to  recommit  is  offered 
with  instructions  to  have  a  public  hear- 
ing, I  think  I  shall  probably  support  it 
in  the  interest  of  having  an  airing  of  the 
subject.   Should  it  fail.  I  will  do  as  I  have 
done  in  the  past— vote  for  the  appropria- 
tion, and  continue  to  press  for  a  transfer 
of  jurisdiction. 


Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  agree  completely  with  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  spoken.  As  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  know,  this 
is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  been  inter- 
ested for  a  number  of  years.  My  position 
has  not  changed.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  does  not  think  we 
have  made  a  good  case  in  the  past,  but  I 
think  we  can  now,  and  I  hope  that  a  re- 
committal motion  will  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the  only 
legitimate  purpose  of  a  congressional 
investigation  is  the  gathering  of  facts 
for  possible  legislative  use.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren,  in  Watkins  against  United 
States,  warned  us: 


The  power  of  the  Congress  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations is  inherent  in  the  legislative 
process.  That  power  is  broad.  But,  broad 
as  is  this  power  of  Inquiry,  it  is  not  un- 
limited. There  is  no  general  authority  to 
expose  the  private  affairs  of  Individuals  with- 
out Justification  In  terms  of  the  functions  of 
the  Congress,  nor  Is  the  Congress  a  law  en- 
forcement or  trial  agency.  These  are  the 
functions  of  the  executive  and  Judiciary  de- 
partments of  Government.  No  Inquiry  Is  an 
end  in  itself;  it  must  be  related  to,  and  in 
furtherance  of,  a  legitimate  task  of  the  Con- 
gress. Investigations  conducted  solely  for 
the  personal  aggrandizement  of  the  Investi- 
gators or  to  punish  those  Investigated  are  In- 
defensible. (Watkins  v.  United  States,  354 
U.S.  178,  187  (1957.) 


Despite  the  considerable  budget  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  the  large  number  of  investigations 
undertaken  by  it  in  the  last  Congress,  the 
record  shows  absolutely  no  pertinent  leg- 
islation   resulted    from    these    labors. 
Rather,  the  committee — its  members  and 
its  staff— have  demonstrated  quite  clear- 
ly that  its  primary  purpose  is  exposure, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  notorious  for  its 
contempt  for  the  legal  rights  of  witness- 
es.   Thanks  to  the  committee,  there  is 
imfortunate  and  dangerous  public  con- 
tempt for  the  fifth  amendment's  vital 
protection  of  the  accused  against  self- 
incrimination.   The  real  meaning  of  that 
protection    has    been    thoroughly    de- 
stroyed,  and   "witness"   is  synonymous 
with   "victim"   when   an   individual   is 
called  before  the  committee.    The  com- 
mittee's success  in  obtaining  a  contempt- 
of -Congress  conviction  against  an  occa- 
sional witness-victim  is  the  very  weakest 
of  arguments  for  its  excessively  high  ex- 
penditures. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  in- 
dependent status  of  this  committee  has 
served  to  allow  it  to  roam  at  will  through 
areas  assigned  to  other  regularly  estab- 
lished committees  of  the  House,  over- 
lapping their  functions  and  serving  only 
to  confuse  legislative  business.  The  re- 
sulting waste  of  funds  is  inexcusable. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  the  appropriation 
for  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  with  instructions  to 
hold  public  hearings  into  the  neces- 
sity and  propriety  of  continuing  the 
independent  status  and  appropriations 
for  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties   Committee.     What   I    and    other 


supporters  of  the  motion  seek  is  a  free 
public  debate.  There  are  those  of  us 
who  strongly  urge  the  powers  and  au- 
thority of  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  be  transferred  to  Judiciary. 
But  our  motion  today  does  not  reach  that 
point. 

What  this  motion  seeks,  and  what  I 
strongly  urge,  is  that  the  forum  for  an 
open,  public  debate  be  set — that  a  dia- 
log be  allowed  to  develop  so  that  this 
body  and  the  American  people  can  better 
judge  whether  the  independent  status  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee best  serves  the  legislative  purpose 
of  this  body,  and  thereby  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.O'HARA]. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1948  I  ran  for  Congress.  Mine  was  a 
strong  Republican  district.  One  of  the 
issues  was  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  This  arose  from  the  fact 
that  members  of  that  committee  at  that 
time  had  come  into  the  district  and  they 
said  that  every  person  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  was  a  Communist,  including 
the  atomic  scientists,  who  had  given  to 
the  cause  of  the  free  world  the  atomic 
bomb,  and  all  without  one  break  in  the 
secrecy  required. 

I  have  never  Icnown  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment to  run  stronger  than  it  ran  in  my 
district.  Women  as  well  as  men  worked 
through  the  day  and  through  the  night 
to  accomplish  my  election  as  a  rebuke 
to  a  congressional  committee  that  had 
become  wild,  reckless,  and  irresponsible. 
That  was  almost  17  years  ago. 

As  everyone  knows,  I  have  always  voted 
against  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  also,  as  everyone  knows, 
there  is  no  one  in  the  Congress  who  is 
more  determined  and  dedicated  in  the 
fight  against  communism. 

I  will  say  also  that  the  members  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  main  have  been  my  per- 
sonal friends,  whose  sincerity  was  above 
question,  but  the  plain  blunt  truth  is 
that  if  the  committee  today  were  pure 
as  the  driven  snow,  it  could  not  live  down 
its  past. 

If  the  legitimate  work  of  the  commit- 
tee and  covering  every  phase  of  subver- 
sive activities  were  turned  over  to  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, even  with  practically  no  change  in 
the  personnel  of  the  committee,  at  least 
the  taint  of  the  past  would  be  erased  and 
a  fresh  start  made.    Let  us  end  the  very 
name.  "Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities," but  let  us  continue  unrelent- 
ingly the  search  for  such  improvement 
in  and  strengthening  of  the  Federal  laws 
against  any  and  all  subversive  practices 
and  preachments  that  seek  to  undermine 
the  character  of  our  people  and  imperil 
the  security  of  our  country. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  I  am  listed 
with  19  other  Members  of  this  House  by 
an  organization  that  advocates  violence 
to  silence  those  with  whom  it  disagrees, 
but  threats  have  never  determined  the 
pattern  of  my  actions  nor  turned  me 
from  the  path  of  duty  as  I  saw  it. 

I  do  hope  that  on  the  rollcsdl  today 
there  will  be  a  large  vote.    At  one  time 
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there  were  only  six,  the  last  time  I  think 
the  number  went  up  to  20.  Perhaps  to- 
day it  will  reach  40  or  even  50  or  more. 

My  colleagues,  have  courage,  and  re- 
member that  after  all  the  most  precious 
thing  we  have  in  America  is  the  right  to 
agree  or  to  disagree  with  impunity. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
many  the  discussion  about  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
may  by  now  seem  tedious  and  repetitious. 
For  years,  the  committee  has  been  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  much  of  it  well  founded, 
most  of  it  well  argued.  We  are,  or  we 
should  be,  all  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  committee's  excesses.  However  fa- 
miliar this  issue  may  seem  to  many  of 
us,  we  ought  to  realize  that  there  is  noth- 
ing so  strong  as  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  Well,  the  time  has  come  for  tak- 
ing up,  in  depth  and  with  responsibility, 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  its  future  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Many  of  the  distortions  on  which  the 
committee  used  to  thrive  have  largely 
disappeared.  National  red  scares  and 
witch  hunts  seem  very  much  a  part  of 
the  past.  No  such  events  followed  the 
assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  And 
the  greater  part  of  the  electorate  has 
made  it  clear  that  extremism  is  alien  to 
our  tradition  and  irrelevant  to  our  fu- 
ture. The  activities  of  extremist  groups 
are  now  generally  accepted  as  the  con- 
cern of  properly  constituted  legal  agen- 
cies and  grand  juries,  rather  than  spon- 
taneous vigilante  committees.  The  age 
of  paranoid  politics  in  America  could 
well  be  over. 

Yet  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  still  exists.  It  still  requests  ap- 
propriations to  engage  in  activities  that 
go  far  beyond  Congress  proper  function. 
It  still  requests  appropriations  for  "in- 
vestigations" without  any  justification  in 
legal  procedure  or  ethics.  Many  of  its 
activities  continue  to  demean  this  House, 
mocking  the  country's  traditions  and 
corrupting  the  democratic  procedures  we 
are  anxious  to  see  prevail  throughout 
the  world. 

At  the  very  least,  the  House  must  be 
prepared  to  discuss  at  length  the  many 
objections  to  the  committee  that  have 
been  put  forth  over  the  past  several 
years.  We  must  deal  with  the  argument 
that  the  existence  of  the  committee  is 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  We  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  originally  in- 
tended as  a  legislative  committee  of  the 
Congress,  has  been  responsible  for  only 
three  laws  since  1938.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  discuss  the  position  that 
the  committee  misuses  the  power  of  the 
subpena,  and  in  so  doing  can  restrict 
the  civil  liberties  of  individual  citizens. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  matters 
should  not  be  taken  up  by  the  House. 
Those  who  are  as  yet  unconvinced  that 
the  committee  should  be  abolished  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  those  who 
are  convinced  that  it  must  be. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  argued  that  the  committee 


seriously  misused  powers  that  should 
never  have  been  commissioned  to  it  in 
the  first  place.  I  have  been  convinced 
that  ample  authority  to  deal  with  sub- 
versive activity  already  exists  in  the 
Justice  Department,  and  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  is  fully  equipped 
to  handle  any  legislation  that  would  ap- 
pear necessary  in  this  field.  The  House 
has  a  responsibility  to  itself  and  to  the 
public  to  conduct  public  hearings  on 
the  committee's  appropriations.  Fullest 
consideration  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  today  to  add  my 
voice  to  their  long  and^.  courageous  fight 
to  gain  support  in  this  body  for  a  revision 
of  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  when  this  commit- 
tee was  initially  organized  in  1938  that 
it  was  with  proper  concern  and  legiti- 
mate scope.  I  do  not  doubt  now  that 
investigative  powers  relating  to  subver- 
sive activities  is  a  proper  jurisdiction  of 
a  subcommittee  duly  organized  and  oper- 
ating under  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Over  the  years  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  has  thrived 
upon  the  fear  of  its  very  existence  and 
every  challenge  was  suspect.  It  has 
swept  its  operations  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country  without  con- 
cern for  the  innocent  lives  and  careers 
it  has  destroyed.  To  any  loyal  American 
the  worst  crime  to  be  publicly  accused  of 
is  being  un-American,  for  no  defense  of 
words  can  ever  remove  the  innuendo 
thereafter;  and  yet  these  are  the  after- 
math of  hearings  before  this  committee. 

As  a  college  student  in  the  heyday  of 
the  McCarthy  era,  I  confess  a  great  fear 
I  had  in  expressing  my  thoughts  and 
ideas  as  I  searched  for  a  purpose  in  life, 
as  do  all  young  people,  for  I  watched  in- 
timidated by  the  investigation  that 
seared  the  integrity  of  many  of  our  most 
esteemed  college  campuses. 

Just  what  is  propaganda;  just  what  is 
un-American  propaganda  is  highly  rela- 
tive to  a  particular  time  and  is  based 
upon  acceptance  or  popularity  of  an 
idea  or  thought.  To  attempt  to  classify 
thoughts  and  ideas  as  American  or  un- 
American,  I  find  contrary  to  the  most 
basic  and  fundamental  rights  of  free- 
dom. Such  a  program  evolves  from  fear 
and  insecurity  and,  being  based  upon 
fear,  so  it  generates  fear,  and  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression  are  shackled  by 
this  fear  of  reprisal. 

I  believe  in  the  strength  and  wisdom  of 
the  American  public  to  be  able  to  judge 
for  themselves  those  within  their  own 
communities  whose  ideas  should  be  re- 
jected. I  do  not  believe  that  America 
needs  congressional  censure  regulating 
and  determining  for  our  citizens  what 
ideas  are  American  or  un-American. 
Let  us  return  to  our  people  the  confidence 
and  integrity  they  deserve  as  loyal 
Americans. 

This  is  a  most  serious  question,  and  I 
ask  that  all  interested  persons  through- 


out America  at  least  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  before  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and, 
therefore,  urge  that  you  support  this 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  ICHORD]. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  why  the 
appropriation  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  should  receive 
any  treatment  different  from  the  treat- 
ment given  the  other  committees  of  the 
House.  I  disagree  with  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
when  he  says  that  we  should  have  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  the  appropriation. 

I  do  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  as  to  the  necessity 
of  developing  a  national  dialog  on  this 
issue.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  to  develop  that  dialog. 
The  place  to  develop  the  dialog  is  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  has  filed 
a  resolution  to  abolish  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and 
transfer  at  least  a  part  of  its  jurisdiction 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
there  that  dialog  can  be  developed.  Al- 
though I  speak  for  myself  and  not  for 
the  committee,  I  feel  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  should  have  hearings  on 
the  resolution  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]  and  thereby  the  House  will  be 
able  to  debate  the  issues  involved  in  con- 
tinuance of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  like  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  am  sick  and 
tired  of  having  the  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  attacked  with  hit  and 
run  tactics,  whether  they  come  from  the 
Communists  and  anarchists,  whether 
they  come  from  misguided  and  unin- 
formed libertarians,  or  whether  they 
come  from  Members  of  Congress  like 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards],  whose  integrity,  whose  sincer- 
ity and  whose  motives  I  do  not  question. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  gentlemen  are 
riding  dead  horses.  They  even  have 
complained  about  dead  men — the  late 
John  Rankin  and  the  late  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  defending  Rankinism 
or  McCarthyism.  McCarthyism  is  defi- 
nitely a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  have  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  in  this  body,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  the  Honorable 
Ed  Willis.  He  is  very  zealous  in  protect- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
witness  who  comes  before  that  commit- 
tee. As  a  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  said  about  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 

Your  committee  Is  Impressed  with  the  fair- 
ness with  which  hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted.   We  are  satisfied  that  the  witnesses 


called  to  testify  before  the  committee  are 
being  treated  fairly  and  properly  in  aU  re- 
spects. 


Mr.  Speaker,  persoimlly,  I  have  had 
my  fill  of  these  attacks,  as  has  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis].  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  having  these  charges 
made,  unsubstantiated,  whether  they 
come  from  Communists,  anarchists,  or 
whether  they  come  from  misinformed 
and  uninformed  Americans,  or  whether 
they  come  from  Americans  whom  I  sub- 
mit have  a  philosophy  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  internal  and  external 
security  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to  see  things  done 
in  halves.  If  it  is  right,  it  should  be  done 
boldly  and  f  orthrightly.  If  it  is  wrong  it 
should  be  left  undone.  The  reasoning, 
I  submit,  behind  this  attack — and,  again, 

1  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California — and  the  resolu- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  is  wrong.  It  should  be  aired. 
It  should  be  debated.  It  should  be  de- 
feated and  the  matter  settled  once  and 
for  all  with  the  object  of  these  efforts 
left  undone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  House  Resolution  188  which 
with  the  committee  amendment  appro- 
priates $370,000  for  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  for  1965.  With 
this  appropriation,  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  continue  for  another  year  the 
kind  of  activities  that  constitute  a  con- 
tinuing assault  on  our  constitutional  lib- 
crti6s. 

In  the  88th  Congress  only  four  com- 
mittees received  higher  appropriations 
than  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  The  committee's  $660,000 
appropriations  was  higher  than  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce — $597,450; 
Education  and  Labor— $475,700;  Foreign 
Affairs— $222,500;  and  Armed  Services — 
$150,000. 

This  year  the  appropriation  is  the 
fourth  highest,  with  $370,000.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  is  greater  than 
such  important  committees  as  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee— $340,000;  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee — 
$262,000;  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee—$225^00;  and  Armed  Services — 
$100,000. 

During  the  6  months  from  July  1  to 
December  31. 1964,  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  employed  a  total  of 
58  people — the  fourth  largest  staff  in  the 
House.  It  had  a  larger  staff  than  such 
committees  as  Judiciary— 56 ;  Education 
and  Labor— 55;  and  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency— 54. 

As  I  have  done  every  year  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress,  I  again  protest  giving 
any  money  at  all  to  a  committee  which, 
as  shown  by  its  record,  has  no  legislative 
usefulness.  Whatever  legislation  this 
committee  considers,  whatever  hearings 
it  holds,  whatever  material  it  prints,  be- 
longs within  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
standing  committee  of  the  House.  These 
other    committees    are    perfectly    com- 


petent to  hold  their  own  hearings  on  any 
legislation  within  their  jurisdiction. 
They  hardly  need  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions for  them. 

In  past  years  I   have  reviewed  the 
legislative  work  of  this  committee,  point- 
ing out  that  it  serves  no  useful  legisla- 
tive function.    In  the  88th  Congress  only 
32  of  the  12,829  bills  introduced  were 
referred  to  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  and  each  one  properly 
belonged  to  another  committee.     Inci- 
dentally, there  were  actually  only  14  leg- 
islative proposals  as  the  18  others  were 
identical  or  similar  bills.    Twenty-three 
of  the  32  were  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act,  which  should  be  the 
concern  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Tlie 
other  nine  were  proposals  to  establish 
a  Freedom  Commission  "to  develop  the 
global  struggle  with  communism  as  an 
operational  science,"   according  to  the 
language  of  the  bill.    Such  a  bill  should 
be  the  proper  concern  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  this  com- 
mittee specializes  in  hearings.    The  re- 
sult of  these  hearings  is  not  to  produce 
legislation.    The  result  of  the  hearings 
is  to  discourage  certain  ideas  of  which 
the  committee  does  not  approve — it  alone 
defines  what  is  American  and  un-Amer- 
ican—and to  impair  freedom  of  expres- 
sion.  The  committee's  investigations  and 
hearings  concerning  the  political  beliefs 
of  American  citizens  is  antithetical  to  our 
constitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech 
and  free  assembly.   Any  American,  what- 
ever his  beliefs,  who  is  called  before  this 
committee,  is  subjected  to  the  scorn  of 
his  community.    That  was  the  effect  of 
the  committee's  hearings  in  Minneapolis 
and- Buffalo  last  year.    No  legislation  re- 
sulted, but  individuals  were  subjected  to 
the  predictable  consequences  of  being 
called  before  the  committee. 

Consider  the  example  of  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  last  year  in  which  42 
persons,  mostly  students,  who  had  trav- 
eled to  Cuba,  were  called.  The  commit- 
tee claimed  that  there  was  a  legislative 
purpose  to  the  hearings.  But  when  the 
chairman  introduced  a  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  because  it 
dealt  with  passport  legislation.  What 
better  acknowledgment  that  the  proper 
jurisdiction  for  such  hearings  was  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Then  there  were  10  executive  hearings 
conducted  during  1964  relative  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  These 
hearings  came  to  public  attention  when 
three  witnesses  refused  to  testify  in  what 
they  regarded  as  a  "star  chamber"  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  any  legislative 
recommendation  that  could  conceivably 
have  resulted  from  these  hearings  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Subcommittee,  which  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

There  were  other  hearings  even  fur- 
ther removed  from  any  legislative  pur- 
pose. The  committee  refers  to  them  as 
"consultations."    One  of  the  past  "con- 


sultations" was  with  Fred  Schwartz,  who 
heads  what  he  calls  the  Christian  Anti- 
Communist  Crusade.  The  committee 
printed  up  this  "consultation"  and  dis- 
tributed it  in  great  quantities.  Alto- 
gether over  175,000  pieces  of  rightwing- 
type  propaganda  were  printed  or  re- 
printed by  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  during  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  House  to  end  its  support  of  a  com- 
mittee that  does  not  serve  a  legislative 
purpose  of  its  own,  but  rather  roams  at 
will  through  the  jurisdictions  of  other 
standing  committees.  By  appropriating 
for  this  committee  one-third  of  a  million 
dollars  per  year,  the  House  permits  it  to 
make  a  travesty  of  the  committee  system, 
threatening  Americans  who  exercise 
their  right  to  petition,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  belief,  and  other  freedoms 
which  are  granted  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Times  on  January  4, 
1965,  commented  editorially: 

The  Un-American  Activities  Committee  la 
unneeded.  untrustworthy,  and  basically  un- 
constitutional. The  new  House  could  not 
make  a  better  start  than  by  getting  rid  of 
it. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  urge  that  the 
House  cease  to  underwrite  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr. 

CONYERSl. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  moved  by  the  speeches  made 
on  the  fioor  today  about  this  very  im- 
portant subject  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
We  have  heard  from  the  oldest  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  who  so  dramati- 
cally recalled  for  us  some  history  that  this 
committee  can  never  five  down  nor  undo. 
Also  our  colleague  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink],  one  of  the  new 
Members  of  the  House,  made  a  brilliant 
presentation  today  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  which  I  fully  support, 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  2  months  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  great  body, 
I  have  been  able  to  gain  very  valuable 
insights  into  many  issues  by  studying  the 
debates  when  these  same  issues  arose  in 
previous  Congresses.  Accordingly,  I  have 
reviewed  all  of  the  House  debates  on  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  since 
1945  when  the  committee  was  first  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  reading  these  past  debates  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  my  senior  colleagues  for  whom 
I  have  come  to  hold  the  very  highest 
regard  during  my  short  time  in  the  House 
were  among  those  who  voted  against  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  dur- 
ing the  very  first  years  of  the  committee's 
existence. 

In  1945  the  resolution  establishing  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  as  a 
permanent  standing  committee  of  the 
House  was  passed  by  the  narrow  record 
of  208  to  186  after  having  first  been  de- 
feated on  a  division  vote.  Voting  against 
the  resolution  were  such  Members  as  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  MgCormack,  and  the  chairman 
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of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Emanuel  Celler.  Also  vot- 
ing against  the  resolution  were  such 
former  Members  of  the  House  as  the 
Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana, 
and  the  Honorable  Everett  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois,  now  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Among  those 
who  voted  against  the  1946  appi-opriation 
for  the  investigations  of  the  committee 
was  the  man  who  is  today  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  then  a  Representative 
from  Texas. 

There  were  so  many  distinguished 
Members  who  voted  against  the  com- 
mittee diu-ing  those  first  years  that  I 
would  like  to  have  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  partial  list  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  original 
authorization  and  also  some  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  appropriations  for  in- 
vestigations during  the  first  few  years 
of  the  committee's  existence: 

Partial  List  of  Those  Members  Who  Voted 
Against  the  Amendment  to  the  House 
Rules  Which  Established  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  as  a  Standing 
Committee  op  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, January  3,  1945 

(Congressional  Record  for  79th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  vol.  91,  p.  15) 

still  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives 
Emanuel  Celler,  of  New  York;  Harold 
Coolet,  of  North  Carolina;  William  Daw- 
son, of  Illinois;  James  J.  Delaney,  of  New 
York;  Michael  Feighan,  of  Ohio;  Oren 
Harris,  of  Arkansas;  Cnirr  Holifield,  of 
California;  Eugene  Keogh,  of  New  York; 
Cecil  King,  of  California;  Michael  Kirwan, 
of  Ohio;  John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Ray  Madden,  of  Indiana;  Wright  Pat- 
man,  of  Texas;  W.  R.  Poage,  of  Texas;  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  of  New  York;  Melvin  Price, 
of  Illinois;  John  Rooney,  of  New  York;  Al- 
bert Thomas,  of  Texas. 

FORMER  members  OF  THE  HOUSE  WHO  ARE  NOW 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Clinton  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico;  Clif- 
ford Case,  of  New  Jersey;  Everett  Dirksen, 
of  Illinois;  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana; 
A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  of  Oklahoma;  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith,  of  Maine;  John  Spark- 
man,  of  Alabama. 

other  former  members  of  the  house 
Francis  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania;  Clarence 
Cannon,  of  Missouri;  Christian  Herter,  of 
Massachusetts;  Estes  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee; 
Albert  Rains,  of  Alabama;  Carl  Vinson,  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
late  forties,  some  of  whom  are  Members 
of  this  89th  Congress,  who  voted  against 
some  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee's  investi- 
gations during  the  years  1945  to  1949  are 
John  Blatnik,  of  Minnesota;  John 
FoGARTY,  of  Rhode  Island;  Henry  Jack- 
son, of  Washington;  Jacob  Javits,  of 
New  York;  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1945  was  the  last  time 
that  the  substantive  issue  of  the  existence 
of  the  committee  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Since  1945  only  when  the  com- 
mittee has  presented  its  annual  request 
for  additional  funds  for  its  investigations 
has  there  been  an  opportunity  for  the 
House  to  discuss  the  committee's  exist- 
ence and  activities.    No  forum  has  ever 


been  available  to  consider  the  matter 
directly. 

Since  1945  various  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  to  either  change  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  or  to  abol- 
ish it  altogether.  Hearings  have  never 
been  held  on  any  of  those  resolutions. 
In  this  89th  Congress  more  than  15  such 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  but  we 
have  yet  had  no  indication  that  public 
hearings  will  be  scheduled. 

Consistently  throughout  the  last  20 
years  many  Members  have  complained 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  consideration  by 
the  House  of  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee. Appropriations  of  investigatory 
funds  for  committees  are  privileged  mo- 
tions so  the  rules  of  debate  have  always 
been  particularly  restrictive.  Never  has 
there  been  more  than  1  hour  of  debate 
on  these  appropriations.  Also  the  man- 
agers of  the  resolutions  have  usually  re- 
fused to  yield  so  that  amendments  could 
be  offered. 

Further  there  has  been  a  pattern  of 
sudden  great  haste  and  very  little  prior 
announcement  when  these  appropria- 
tions resolutions  were  brought  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  In  February  1945 
the  appropriation  was  considered  in  the 
Accounts  Committee,  a  predecessor  of  the 
Administration  Committee,  on  one  day 
and  brought  up  on  the  floor  on  the  very 
next  day.  To  take  a  more  recent  exam- 
ple, the  1964  appropriation  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Administration  Committee  in 
the  morning  and  then  a  few  hours  later 
was  brought  up  in  the  House.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  previous  an- 
noimcement  that  the  question  was  to  be 
considered  that  day  by  boUi  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  entire  House. 

Given  this  long  history  of  inadequate 
consideration  of  such  an  important  mat- 
ter. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  vote 
to  recommit  this  motion  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  hold  public  hearings  so  that  both 
the  House  and  the  entire  country  will 
flnally  have  an  opportunity,  the  first  in 
20  years,  to  have  public  and  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  material  I  have  read  in  the  last 
few  days  well  documents  the  long  history 
of  abuses  by  the  committee.  But  my 
objection  to  the  committee  is  much  more 
fundamental  than  just  criticism  of  its 
behavior.  I  feel  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  very  existence  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
the  freedom  of  ideas: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech. 

Congress  has  no  proper  legislative  role 
in  investigating  ideas  regardless  if  they 
are  castigated  by  the  use  of  that  perjura- 
tive  word,  "propaganda." 

Certainly  Congress  has  a  very  proper 
legislative  concern  in  such  areas  as  sub- 
version, espionage,  and  overt  acts  affect- 
ing national  security.  But  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  already  has  this 
jurisdiction.  In  fact,  all  the  major  laws 
affecting  issues  of  national  security 
passed  during  the  last  20  years,  when 
there  has  been  a  standing  legislative 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 


have  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced, along  with  many  other  Members, 
a  resolution  which  would  abolish  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  re- 
iterate the  fact  that  the  very  proper  con- 
gressional concern  in  such  areas  as  sabo- 
tage and  other  overt  acts  affecting  na- 
tional security  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Since 
there  seems  to  be  a  shortage  of  copies  of 
all  of  these  various  identical  resolutions, 
I  ask  that  House  Resolution  223  be  in- 
serted into  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should 
complete  my  remarks  without  mention- 
ing the  courageous  leadership  in  this 
area  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Congressman 
James  Roosevelt,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Don  Edwards,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  William  F.  Ryan. 
Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  right  for  the  Record  not  to 
mention  the  wonderful  courage  of  former 
Congressman  Roy  Wier,  of  Minnesota, 
who  consistently  voted  against  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  throughout  the 
early  and  midfifties  when  he  was  often 
a  minority  of  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  some  excerpts 
from  the  debates  on  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  for  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
of  Massachusetts,  then  majority  leader, 
during  debate  on  the  original  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee on  January  3,  1945,  said: 

I  do  not  know  when  in  the  history  of  our 
country  the  National  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  provided  by  rule  for  a  permanent 
Investigation  committee.  Mark  what  we  are 
doing.  This  is  not  a  question  of  establishing 
an  Investigating  committee  to  Investigate 
conditions  that  arise  from  time  to  time;  It 
Is  a  question  of  amending  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  provide  for  a  permanent  standing 
committee  that  does  not  consider  legislation, 
but  has  one  subject,  one  field,  the  field  of 
Investigating  and  making  a  report. 

Later  on  during  that  debate,  Congress- 
man McCormack  further  pointed  out: 

This  resolution  establishing  a  standing 
committee,  assuming  It  can  recommend  legis- 
lation, does  not  set  forth  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion. (Congressional  Record,  79th  Cong., 
1st  sess,  vol.  91,  p.  13.) 

The  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  1946  appropriation  for 
the  committee : 

This  committee  has  resulted  In  danger- 
ously splitting  and  splintering  our  people 
Into  hostile  groups.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  no  one  bill  has  been  passed,  the  activi- 
ties of  this  committee  have  created  festering 
sores  of  prejudice  and  Intolerance  In  many 
parts  of  this  country,  and  for  that  reason 
I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  voted  down. 
(Congressional  Record,  73th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
vol.  92,  p.  5213.) 

The  Honorable  John  Blatnik,  of  Min- 
nesota, during  debate  on  the  1948  appro- 
priation for  the  committee : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  that  this  fur- 
ther appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  be 
denied.    I  shall  vote  against  this  appropria- 


tion and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  given  the 
opportunity  some  day  to  vote  for  the  ter- 
mination of  this  committee,  whose  practices 
have  been  condemned  from  all  sides  as  being 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  (Congressional 
record.  80th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  vol.  94,  p.  2412.) 

The  resolution  I  referred  to  earlier  is 
as  follows: 

H.  Res.  223 

Resolved,  That  clause  I  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (r)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (s)  and  (t)  as 
paragraphs  (r)    and   (s) ,  respectively. 

Sec  2.  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  counterfeiting"  In 
paragraph  (c)  of  clause  12  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "counterfeiting,  and  sabotage 
and  other  overt  acts  affecting  Internal 
security"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  claijse  18  and  by  redes- 
ignating clauses  19  through  30  as  clauses  18 
through  29,  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  26"  In  par- 
agraph (j)  of  clause  25,  83  so  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "clause  25";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",  Rules  and  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities"  in  clause  2B,  as  so  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  aectlon,  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "and  Rules". 

Sec.  3.  Clause  2  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Represertatlves  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "clause  21"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "clause  20". 

Sec.  4.  All  property  and  records  of  the  for- 
mer Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Archives,  not  to 
be  opened  for  oflaclal  or  public  Inspection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  the  following 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative 
Reference  Service : 


Debates  on  Establishment,  Authorization, 
AND  Appropriations  fob  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  AcTivniES,  1945-65 
The  following  cltationB  refer  to  volumes 
and  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record: 

The  79th  Congress,  1st  session,  v.  91:10-15, 
1856-7. 

The  79th  Congress,  2d  session,  v.  92:5209- 
5224. 

The  80th  Congress,  Ist  session,  v.  93:699- 
700,  3074. 

The  80th  Congress,  2d  session,  v.  94:2405- 
14. 

The  81st  Congress,  1st  session,  v.  95:288-9, 
1044-5. 
The  81st  Congress,  2d  session,  v.  96:3941-4. 
The  82d  Congress.  1st  session,  v.  97:1155- 
60,  12288. 
The  82d  Congress,  2d  session,  v.  98:2646. 
The  83d  Congress,  1st  session,  v.  99:1358- 
62. 

The  83d  Congress,  2d  session,  v.  100:2282- 
94. 

The  84th  Congress,  1st  session,  v.  101:1074. 
The  84th  Congress,  2d  session,  v.  102:1585. 
1718-19. 

The  85th  Congress.  1st  session,  v.  103:1013- 
14. 

The  85th  Congress.  2d  session,  v.  104:1363- 
6,  12255. 

The  86th  Congress,  1st  session,  v.  105:567- 
8,  1222-7,  1407-8. 

The  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  v.  106:924. 
8647-55. 

The  87th  Congress.  1st  session,  v.  107:2904-- 
14,  2938-9,  2965-89,  3010-11. 
The  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  v.  108:832-5. 
The  88th  Congress.  1st  session,  v.  109:3043. 
3063-78. 

The  88th  Congress,  2d  session,  v.  110:4279- 
4280.  4305-4306. 

The  89th  Congress,  1st  session:  31-32  (Jan. 
4,  1965).  414  (Jan.  7.,  1965).  674  (Jan.  14. 
1965). 


Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stand  today  as  I  did  at  the  opening  of 
the  88th  Congress  to  oppose  any  further 
appropriation  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

On  February  8  of  this  year,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Missouri    [Mr.    Curtis] 
opened  the  colloquy  on  the  subject  of 
this  controversial  committee.    Members 
of  the  House  should  welcome  a  respon- 
sible interchange  of  views  on  the  Un- 
American   Activities   Committee   which 
has  come  before  us  asking  for  $380,000, 
the  largest  budget  request  in  its  history. 
Almost  without  fail,  this  committee's 
public  hearings  are  characterized  by  the 
subpenaing     of     witnesses    whom    the 
committee    knows    full    well    will    not 
answer  questions.    With  the  legislative 
workload   facing  this  House,   we  must 
ask  ourselves  if  this  practice  is  really 
necessary.    One  crucial  question  is  in- 
variably put  to  unfriendly  witnesses  an 
affirmative  answer  to  which  would  place 
the  witness  in  jeopardy  of  prosecution 
under  the  McCarran  Act,  the  one  major 
piece  of  legislation  to  come  out  of  this 
committee  in  its  26-year  history. 

The  practice  can  only  be  one  of  pre- 
destined futility  unless  it  is  for  the  non- 
legislative  purpose  of  exposure. 

Yet  the  committee  itself  denies,  in  the 
statement  by  its  director,  Francis  J. 
McNamara,  placed  in  the  Record  Feb- 
ruary 8,  that  its  purpose  is  exposure. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  a  good  record  for  stirring 
up  one  hornet's  nest  after  another.  On 
March  18.  three  Americans  who  refused 
to  testify  before  a  subcommittee  of  this 
group  last  December,  Mrs.  Donna  Allen, 
Russel  Nixon,  and  Mrs.  Dagmar  Wilson, 
go  on  trial  here  in  Washington  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  committee.  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  has  now  before  it,  ap- 
peals from  contempt  convictions  of  three 
other  Americans  who  have  for  9  years 
now  sought  vindication  against  this 
committee  and  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  in  the  Senate. 

In  every  case  for  more  than  4  years 
now.  where  there  has  been  a  final  adjudi- 
cation in  the  courts,  contempt  actions 
initiated  by  these  two  committees  have 
been  overturned.  Yet  the  parade  con- 
tinues. What  happens  to  the  prestige 
of  this  House  as  the  courts  reverse  these 
contempt  actions  one  after  another? 

In  his  call  for  a  dialog  regarding  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  placed 
in  the  Record  the  responses  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  to  a  series  of  allegations 
made  by  a  group  of  eminent  lawyers. 
Each  of  his  points  deserves  an  answer. 
I  speak  today  on  only  one  of  these,  but 
it  is  the  point  which  is  to  me  the  most 
central  issue :  Can  the  term  "un- Ameri- 
can" ever  be  adequately  defined  to  meet 
the  juridically  required  standards  of  per- 
tinency for  the  protection  of  witnesses? 
Mr.  McNamara,  director  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  speak- 
ing for  the  committee,  says  "Yes." 


I  say  this  term,  on  which  the  whole 
structure  of  the  committee  is  built,  is 
deliberately  vague  in  order  to  permit  the 
widest  ranging  inquiry  into  areas  other- 
wise prohibited  from  congressional  in- 
cursion by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  McNamara  says  that 
the  courts  have  so  "defined  and  refined" 
the  term  by  their  various  decisions  as  to 
provide  a  "legally  precise  definition"  for 
the  term  "un-American." 

But  it  was  Chief  Justice  Warren  who 
asked  in  the  Supreme  Court's  1957  Wat- 
kins  decision: 


It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  less  ex- 
plicit authorizing  resolution.  Who  can 
define  the  meaning  of  "un-American"? 
What  Is  that  single,  solitary  "principle  of 
the  form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution"? 

I  asked  last  year  at  the  time  of  this 
committee's  appropriations  request,  and 
I  ask  again  now,  Is  segregation  American 
because  it  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
traditions  and  legislation  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  this  country?  And  is  integration 
therefore  vm-American?  Persons  fight- 
ing for  integration  of  schools  and  for 
equal  voting  rights  frequently  nm  head 
on  into  collision  with  entrenched  power, 
law,  and  tradition.  Is  their  effort  there- 
fore un-American? 

In  passing  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  the 
large  majority  of  this  House  has  spoken 
on  this  issue.  Yet  I  sometimes  think  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee 
takes  an  opposite  view.  Certainly  its 
files  and  techniques  have  been  used 
against  the  civil  rights  movement. 

In  closing  I  want  to  again  repeat  what 
I  stated  before  the  Rules  Committee 
when  I  testified  urging  the  transfer  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
powers  to  the  Judiciary  Committee: 
"When  the  mere  subpenaing  of  a  wit- 
ness before  the  committee  brands  him 
as  suspect  and  an  aura  of  guilt  imme- 
diately surroimds  him  whether  or  not  he 
is  innocent,  then  it  is  time  to  make  some 
changes." 

I  have  previously  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  transfer  the  activities  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  For  the 
reasons  previously  stated  I  again  urge 
that  its  activities  be  transferred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Lack  of  success  in 
transfer  causes  me  to  vote  as  I  do 
against  the  appropriation,  also  request- 
ing a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
not  live  and  work  today  in  a  vacuum  but 
in  a  certain  historic  context.  It  is  my 
conviction  and  that  of  many  other  Amer- 
icans that  we  live  at  a  time  when  our 
whole  system  of  government  and  our 
whole  way  of  liberty  is  being  challenged 
by  a  world  movement  which  now  controls 
over  1  billion  people  and  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  earth's  surface. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  body  should  be  made  in 
the  light  of  that  historic  context  in 
which  we  live.  Twenty  years  ago  Hitler's 
Nazi  movement  was  a  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity and  the  Uberty  of  all  Americans, 
and  at  that  time  this  committee  served 
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a  useful  function  In  dealing  with  that 
particular  threat  involving  only  a  small 
minority  of  citizens  but  which  minority 
threatened  the  liberties  of  all  Americans. 
Even  so  at  this  time  when  world  commu- 
nism constitutes  a  threat  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  to  the  liberty  of  all,  a  minority 
of  American  citizens  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party, 
its  fronts  and  its  underground. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty,  and 
we  must  be  forever  watchful  of  the  activ- 
ities of  those  v.ho  would  threaten  us 
and  rob  us  of  such  liberty. 

This  committee  as  other  committees  of 
Congress  should  continue  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  citizens  who  testify  be- 
fore it.  Its  investigative  function,  like 
that  of  other  committees,  however,  has 
long  been  recognized.  Its  existence  has 
been  repeatedly  endorsed  by  this  House 
and  is  widely  recognized  as  valid  and 
needful  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans. 

To  compromise  the  ability  to  function 
of  the  one  organ  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  guard  against  diffusion  of  prop- 
aganda alien  to  our  way  of  life  and  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  protection  guar- 
anteed all  our  citizens  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  unthink- 
able. There  may  be  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  dollar  conscious,  as  I 
certainly  am,  who  are  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  the  $370,000  budget  re- 
quested to  cover  necessary  annual  ex- 
penses for  this  committee. 

However,  I  v,-ould  like  to  point  out  that 
based  upon  our  present  population,  the 
per-family  cost  of  granting  the  commit- 
tee's appropriation  request,  if  equally 
prorated,  would  cost  each  American  fam- 
ily less  than  the  cost  of  a  5-cent  postage 
stamp. 

I  believe  this  budget  is  justified  and 
urge  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
vote  against  immediate  concurrence  by 
the  House  to  the  formal  request  for  the 
year's  appropriation  for  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  I  do  so 
partly  because  I  believe  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  committee  to  be  excessive, 
but  more  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come  to  curb  the  ill-used 
power  of  this  committee. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  is  a 
valid  and  vital  concern  of  the  Congress ; 
the  Congress  does  have  the  obligation  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  its  few 
disloyal  citizens  who  would  conspire  to 
overcome  our  Government  by  force  or 
falsehood.  But  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  been  notori- 
ously active  this  past  decade  in  branding 
many  persons  as  purveyors  of  falsehood, 
when  in  fact  many  of  us  coi^idered 
otherwise.  The  committee  should  have 
been  zealous  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
citizens  subpenaed  under  its  jurisdiction 
to  speak  freely  and  to  offer  criticisms  and 
to  dissent,  for  this  right  is  the  only  true 
protection  against  falsehood.  But  such 
has  not  been  the  case. 

For  this  reason,  I  vote  against  this 
appropriation  and  will  support  measures 
to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  the 


House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Judici- 
ary Committee  by  virtue  of  its  member- 
ship, staff,  purview  over  administrative 
agencies  and  mandate  from  this  body, 
does  have  the  resources  to  serve  the 
House  and  the  Nation  as  our  watchdog 
against  false  subversive  propaganda; 
more  important,  for  many  years  it  has 
demonstrated  its  devotion  to  upholding 
for  every  person  our  constitutional  Bill 
of  Rights. 

If  the  responsibilities  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  can  be 
transferred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  89th  Congress,  I  will  support 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  if  needed,  to  assure 
that  any  essential  internal  security  sur- 
veillance may  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Michigan,  adopted 
at  its  State  convention  on  February  13, 
1965.  I  hope  this  resolution  will  be  duly 
considered  in  our  discussion  of  the  com- 
mittee.   The  resolution  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  having  fulfilled  no 
useful  legislative  function,  and  having  tar- 
nished the  reputations  of  many  innocent 
people  by  having  been  called  before  the  com- 
mittee without  due  cause  or  the  right  to 
confront  their  accusers,  and  having  extrava- 
gantly squandered  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
Irrelevant  and  immaterial  junkets,  should  be 
denied  any  further  funds  for  its  fruitless  In- 
vestigations. 

Further,  since  the  Federal  Government  has 
duly  authorized  agencies  and  courts  which 
fulfill  the  necessary  functions  of  investi- 
gating persons  accused  of  unlawful  acts,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  described 
testimony  given  yesterday  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  by  an  official  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  indicating  that  on 
March  15  the  Post  Office  would  destroy 
its  lists  of  persons  who  have  indicated 
that  they  wished  to  have  mail  delivered 
to  them  that  originated  in  Communist 
countries. 

This  will  mean,  according  to  the  ar- 
ticle, that  these  lists  will  no  longer  be 
available  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past. 

This  is  the  first  indication  the  public 
has  had  that  these  lists  were  being  made 
available  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  In  the  law  that  allows 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  ask  for 
this  expression  of  desire  to  receive  this 
mail  from  individuals  I  know  of  no  pro- 
vision that  calls  for  dissemination  of 
such  lists  in  any  way. 

Has  it  now  become  a  suspicious  act  to 
want  to  receive  and  read  information 
from  Communist  nations?  I  assume 
that  the  fact  that  an  individual  advised 
the  Post  Office  of  his  desire  to  have  this 
mail  delivered  to  him  has  been  added  to 
the  files  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Thousands  of  inquiries  are  received  by 
the  committee  each  year  from  Members 
of  Congress  for  "dossiers"  on  individu- 
als. No  requirement  is  made  as  to  just 
whom  this  information  is  being  obtained 
for  or  how  it  is  to  be  used. 


In  many  cases,  it  is  turned  over  to  in- 
dividuals who  have  neither  the  convic* 
tion  nor  the  desire  to  assess  the  informa- 
tion properly.  An  individual  will  be  pub- 
licly castigated  because  there  are  X 
number  of  references  to  his  name, in  the 
hearings  and  reports  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  these  references  were 
made  by  unreliable  witnesses,  were  fa- 
vorable comments  on  behalf  of  the  per- 
son named,  or  just  that  his  name  had 
appeared  on  a  particular  "list." 

My  reference  to  the  list  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  merely  an  example 
of  the  dangers  that  are  inherent  in  the 
operations  of  this  committee. 

Although  claims  are  made  that  "ex- 
posure for  exposure's  sake"  is  no  longer 
practiced  by  the  committee,  activities 
such  as  I  have  described  continue  by  un- 
sci-upulous  persons  who  gain  access  to 
these  voluminous  files. 

Is  such  an  activity  within  the  powers 
of  the  legislative  branch?  There  is  no 
clear  definition  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  exposure  ceases  to  be  a  leg- 
islative function. 

Honest  disagreements  as  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, dictating  noncooperation  to 
an  individual's  conscience,  have  brought 
about  injurious  publicity  and  have 
stamped  many  as  "subversive "  almost 
automatically. 

The  pertinence  of  the  examination  or 
investigation  being  conducted  by  the 
committee  is  looked  upon  as  beyond 
question  or  practical  limitation  because 
of  the  exalted  position  of  power — more 
than  any  other  body  in  the  United  States 
in  this  area  of  investigation — held  by 
the  committee. 

In  pursuit  of  Its  avowed  objectives  to 
deal  with  "un-American  activities,"  the 
committee  wanders  into  many  fields  of 
human  endeavor.  Its  conduct  enters  a 
moral  sanctuary  for  many  people  who 
are  clearly  not  Communists  or  un-Amer- 
ican in  any  way  but  who  are  investigated 
just  as  much. 

There  is  no  limitation  on  the  time  of 
a  person's  life  that  the  committee  may  go 
into  and  there  are  great  dangers  in  the 
inability  of  many  to  relate  actions  dur- 
ing one  period  to  present  day  feelings  if 
no  attempt  is  made  to  bring  all  of  the 
pieces  into  their  proper  places. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  a  quo- 
tation from  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  a 
patriot  without  question,  which  il- 
lustrates this  point.  In  February  1942 
the  General  honored  the  24th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Red  army  by  stating  that 
"the  hopes  of  civilization  rest  on  the 
worthy  banners  of  the  courageous  Rus- 
sian Army" — "Roosevelt  and  Hopkins," 
Sherwood,  page  497. 

I  shall  certainly  support  the  motion  to 
provide  full  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  so  that  both 
sides  of  this  matter  can  be  heard,  and 
will  not  support  the  continued  large  and 
growing  appropriations  requested  for  the 
committee's  use  until  such  hearings  have 
been  held. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  criti- 
cized the  committee,  because  its  printing 
costs  are  what  he  terms  "high." 
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The  word  "high"  here  is  a  relative 
term  If  the  committee  spent  huge  sums 
orinting  useless  documents  which  really 
served  no  purpose,  I  would  agree  with 
him  completely.  But  this  Is  not  the  case. 
I  believe  the  committee's  prlntmg  costs 
are  actually  a  tribute  to  it. 

What  do  these  costs  actually  mean? 
They  mean  that  the  committee's  publica- 
tions are  much  in  demand.  They  mean 
that  the  American  people  and  Members 
of  Congress  want  them,  and  in  quantity. 
Schools  want  them.  Civic  and  patriotic 
groups  want  them.  Government  agen- 
cies want  them.  It  means  that  they  con- 
tain accurate  information  on  a  subject 
which  large  numbers  of  citizens  and  in- 
stitutions realize  is  of  great  importance 
to  our  Nation. 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  a  big  demand 
for  committee  publications.    The  normal 
first  printing  of  a  hearing,  report,  or  con- 
sultation issued  by  the  committee  is  often 
quickly  exhausted.   Demand  for  the  doc- 
ument continues.    The  committee  intro- 
duces a  resolution  requesting  an  addi- 
tional printing.    It  is  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Printing  aJid  by  the  House. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  criticism  of 
the  committee  is  basically  a  criticism  of 
the  American  people  lor  wanting   the 
committee's  documents  and  of  this  House 
for  satisfying  that  want.   Certainly  there 
has  been  no  secret  about  the  reprints  the 
committee  has  asked  for  over  the  years. 
All  such  requests  have  been  public.    All 
are  items  which  the  House  has  approved. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
prefer  that   copies   of  the  committees 
documents  not  be  made  available  to  the 
American  public,  or  to  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  too,  so  that  they 
can  pass   them   on   to   church   groups, 
schools,  libraries,  civic  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations?    I  am  sure  he   does  not 
object  to  our  citizens  receiving  knowl- 
edge about  matters  concerning  our  na- 
tional interests  and  security. 

The  House,  by  assisting  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  publications  of  the  commit- 
tee, is  actually  carrying  out  its  important 
informing  function,  giving  the  American 
people,  which  it  represents,  the  kind  of 
information  they  want  and  should  have 
about  a  subject  which  today  is  so  im- 
portant not  only  to  our  country,  but  to 
freemen  everywhere. 

The  cost  may  or  may  not  be  high,  de- 
pending on  your  point  of  view. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  criticizes  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  for 
roaming  "at  will  through  areas  assigned 
to  other  regularly  established  committees 
of  the  House,  overlapping  their  functions 
and  serving  only  to  confuse  legislative 
business." 

He  must  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  man- 
date creating  this  committee.  From  1938 
to  1945,  this  committee  was  a  special 
committee  created  in  each  session  of 
Congress  by  resolution.  In  January  1945, 
by  resolution  of  the  Souse,  it  was  made 
a  standing  committee.  By  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  which  sought 
to  improve  the  functions  and  procedures 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  and 
where  possible  to  eliminate  overlapping 
jurisdictions  of  its  committees,  the  House 
Committee   on  Un-American  Activities 


was  made  a  permanent  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  House.    It  was  the  only  House 
committee  which  was  given  by  this  Reor- 
ganization Act  the  power  to  investigate 
and  to  subpena  witnesses  and  evidence 
before  it.    By  House  rule  XI.  paragraph 
18(b),  this  committee  was  authorized  to 
make  investigations  of  subversive  and  un- 
American  propaganda  activities  and  "all 
other  questions  in  relation  thereto  that 
would   aid  Congress  in  any   necessary 
remedial  legislation."   To  implement  this 
grant  of  authority,  this  committee  was 
given  the  right  "to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times    and    places    within    the   United 
States,  whether  or  not  the  House  is  sit- 
ting, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, and  to  take  such  testimony,  as  it 
deems  necessary."    No  other  committee 
of  the  House  was  given  such  broad  juris- 
diction or  authority,  and  not  one  of  the 
other  18  standing  committees  created  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  was  even  given  subpena  power  in  aid 
of  its  particular  legislative  function.    In 
1947,  the  rules  of  the  House  were  amend- 
ed by  resolution  to  give  subpena  power 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  in  1953,  the  rules  were  amend- 
ed to  give  subpena  power  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.    As  of  this  time, 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  these  two  other  committees  are 
the  only  ones  to  which  the  rules  of  the 
House  have  given  subpena  power.    No 
House  committee,  not  even  Government 
Operations  or  Appropriations,  has  been 
expressly  given  by  the  rules  authority  to 
make  investigations  relating  to  their  ju- 
risdiction which  would  aid  the  Congress. 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities does  have  authority  to  conduct 
investigations  relating  to  subversive  ac- 
tivities in  areas  assigned  to  other  stand- 
ing committees.    But  this  is  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Reorganiaztion  Act  and  by 
express  recognition  and  approval  of  this 
authority  by  each  Congress  since  1946. 
including  the  present  one  which  has  al- 
ready adopted  for  this  session  the  rules 
of  the  last  session. 

That  there  be  some,  even  considerable, 
overlapping  of  the  jurisdictions  of  cer- 
tain other  important  committees  is  not 
the   doing   of  the   Committee   on   Un- 
American  Activities.    It  is  the  will  of  the 
House  now  for  an  even  20  years.    It  is  a 
reality  that  subversive  activities  are  to  be 
found  in  many,  perhaps  most,  fields.   The 
Committee   on   Un-American  Activities 
has  conducted  investigations,  with  the 
evident  approval  of  the  House,  in  the 
fields  of  labor,  education,  passports,  na- 
tional defense,  and  mails — among  oth- 
ers— thus  entering  the  areas  of  jurisdic- 
tion described  in  the  rules   for  other 
committees.    "Overlap"  is  not  a  valid 
criticism  of  the  committee's  authority  or 
its  work.    Truly  objectionable  would  be 
the  overlap  or  duplication  necessary  in 
the  staffing  and  appropriations  if  these 
other  committees  each  were  granted  the 
power  to  investigate,  the  power  to  sub- 
pena, and  the  necessary  appropriations 
to  train  and  maintain  their  staffs  to  do 
the  work  that  has  been  given  by  the 


House  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  ^^    ,, 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  no  court  has  ever  denied  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
the  right  to  inform  itself  and  Congress 
because  of  any  improper  assumption  of 
jurisdiction. 

In  the  case  of  Barenblatt  v.  Unttea 
States,  360  U.S.  109,  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  power  of  the 
committee  to  investigate  subversive  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  education,  the  Court 
said: 

The  rule  t creating  the  committee)  comes 
to  us  with  a  "persuasive  gloss  of  legislative 
history,"  which  shows  beyond  doubt  that  in 
pursuance  of  Its  legislative  concerns  in  «ie 
domain  of  "national  security"  the  House  has 
clothed  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee  with  pervasive  authority  to  investigate 
Communist  activities  in  this  country. 


That  Congress  has  wide  power  to  legislate 
in  the  field  of  Communist  activity  in  this 
country,  and  to  conduct  appropriate  Inves- 
tigations in  aid  thereof.  Is  hardly  debatable. 
The  existence  of  such  power  has  never  been 
questioned  by  this  Court,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  say.  vrtthout  particvaarization.  that  Con- 
gress has  enacted  or  considered  in  this  field 
a  wide  range  of  legislative  measures,  not  a 
few  of  which  have  stemmed  from  recom- 
mendations of  the  very  committee  whose 
actions  have  been  drawn  in  question  here. 
In  the  last  analysis  this  power  rests  on  the 
right  of  self-preservation,  "the  ultimate  value 
of  any  society."  Justification  for  its  exist- 
ence in  turn  rests  on  the  long  and  widely  ac- 
cepted view  that  the  tenets  of  the  Communist 
Party  Include  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence,  a  view  which  has  been  given 
formal  expression  by  the  Congress. 

This  last  reference  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  to  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  which  was  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  has  been  under  continuous  study  by 
that  committee. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  objected  to  the  fact 
that  representatives  of  executive  agen- 
cies visit  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  regularly,  and 
have  done  so  for  years,  to  check  the  com- 
mittee's files  on  security  matters  they 
have  under  consideration. 

As  the  committee  indicated  in  its  let- 
ter to  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee this  year  in  asking  for  its  appropria- 
tion, representatives  of  more  than  two 
dozen  executive  agencies  made  approxi- 
mately 2,300  visits  to  the  committee  to 
check  its  files  during  the  year  1964.  The 
committee's  recent  annual  reports  reveal 
that  in  each  of  the  last  few  years,  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  visits 
have  been  made  by  representatives  of 
roughly  the  same  number  of  executive 
agencies. 

President  Truman,  in  Executive  Order 
No  9835  of  March  21,  1947,  his  so-caUed 
"loyalty  order,"  directed  that  the  name  of 
every  applicant  for  Government  employ- 
ment be  checked  against  the  files  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

They  are  objecting  that  this  is  still 
being  done,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent  Truman's  loyalty  order  has  been 
superseded  by  President  Eisenhowers 
Executive  Order  No.  10450  of  April  27, 
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1953,  which  does  not  specifically  direct 
that  this  procedure  be  followed. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  here  in 
America,  we  do  not  require  an  Executive 
order  of  the  President,  a  law  by  the  Con- 
gress, or  a  decision  by  a  court  to  justify 
cooperation  among  the  branches  of  our 
Government.  Cooperation  should  be, 
and  normally  is,  voluntary  with  each 
branch  and  every  unit  of  each  branch 
assisting  other  branches  or  their  sub- 
divisions whenever  they  can. 

Although  President  Elsenhower's  se- 
curity order  does  not  direct  that  the 
practice  referred  to  be  continued,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  it  has  been  continued — 
and  I  know  of  no  responsible  objections 
to  the  practice  which  is  obviously  in  the 
national  interest.  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  regularly  re- 
ported these  visits  to  the  House  and  to 
the  public  in  general  in  its  annual  re- 
ports. Obviously,  the  heads  of  the  vari- 
ous executive  branch  agencies,  all  during 
the  years,  must  have  approved  the  prac- 
tice and  desired  that  It  be  continued  or 
else  they  would  have  stopped  it.  Is  it 
possible  that  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have  not  known 
of  this  practice? 

So  I  wonder  what  these  colleagues  are 
objecting  to. 

Are  they  saying  that  the  committee 
should  not  cooperate  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  State  Department,  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  nimierous  other  ex- 
ecutive agencies  with  which  it  has  co- 
operated for  years? 

Are  they  saying  that  the  committee 
should  not  make  available  to  the  security 
officers  of  all  these  agencies  the  extensive 
public  irif  ormation  on  communism  which 
it  has  collected  over  a  period  of  26  years? 

Frankly.  I  am  confused  and  puzzled  by 
their  remarks — amazed  by  them — I  really 
do  not  know  just  what  they  have  in  mind. 

Are  they  calling  on  the  President  to 
Issue  an  Executive  order  saying  that  this 
should  be  done? 

Are  they  calling  on  this  House  to  pass 
a  resolution  saying  it  shall  not  be  done 
any  more? 

Are  they  calling  on  the  courts  to  issue 
a  ruling  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
practice? 

Just  what  do  they  have  in  mind?  Why 
do  they  object  to  the  separate,  but  equal 
and  complementary  branches  of  our 
Government  cooperating  with  one  an- 
other in  the  national  Interest? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  voting  today  in  support  of  the  re- 
quested appropriation  for  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  However,  I 
should  like  the  record  to  show  that  I 
entertain  some  reservations  in  connec- 
tion with  regard  to  the  resolution. 

First,  I  think  there  Is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  any  investigative  commit- 
tee of  Congress  ought  to  enjoy  perma- 
nent status. 

Second,  the  committee  in  question  has 
shown  little  zeal  for  the  current  effort 
to  economize  In  Federal   Government. 


When  compared  with  standing  legislative 
committees  of  the  House,  its  staff  size 
and  the  amount  of  its  other  expenses 
seem  excessive. 

Finally,  let  me  state  the  hope  that  with 
the  use  of  funds  approved  by  the  mem- 
bership today,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  will  find  it  possible 
to  accept  suggestions  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Welt- 
NERl,  and  others — and  to  laiinch  a  full 
inquiry  into  activities  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Nazi  Party,  Min- 
utemen,  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  speaking  for  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Del  Clawson]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bu- 
chanan], I  want  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  the  resolution  calling  for  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $370,000. 

Few  people  have  the  opportvmity  to 
intimately  know  the  painstaking  work 
of  this  vital  committee.  Some  questions 
have  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Burton]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  .  pur- 
taining  to  the  relative  size  of  our  appro- 
priation in  contrast  to  the  17  other 
standing  committees  of  this  body.  What 
they  overlook  is  the  fact  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
must  diligently  search  out  facts  before 
we  hold  any  hearings.  It  is  not  an  over- 
simplification to  note  that  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  know  what  we  are  going  to 
find  before  we  hold  the  committee  ses- 
sions to  find  it.  I  was  literally  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  preparatory  work  which 
Is  done  in  advance  of  any  public  or  exec- 
utive testimony  which  our  committee 
takes.  This,  of  course,  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  tjrpe  of  abuse  which  the  op- 
ponents of  our  committee  mention  but 
cannot  substantiate.  On  the  Interior 
Committee,  for  example,  and  I  believe 
this  is  the  committee  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  elicit  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  what  testimony  will  be  given  in 
advance  of  the  hearings  and  it  is  usually 
sufficient  to  know  generally  what  the 
witness  will  testify  about. 

I  served  on  that  committee  and  I  can 
attest  to  the  basic  difference.  On  our 
committee,  it  must  be  carefully  consid- 
ered what  Information  is  going  to  come 
out  at  the  hearing  which  might  incrim- 
inate some  person  so  that  this  can  be 
checked  out  in  advance  to  protect  that 
person.  I  addition,  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee does  not  have  hostile  witnesses 
come  before  It  who  attack  the  committee 
and  take  the  fifth  amendment.  They 
may  object  to  the  wilderness  bill  or  a 
public  power  project  and  even  offer  sug- 
gested changes  but  they  are  usually  co- 
operative. Most  of  our  hostile  witnesses 
are  of  the  other  type  and  our  staff  usually 
has  to  gather  information  for  the  record 
which  is  as  basic  as  name,  place  of  birth, 
and  educational  institutions  attended. 
Many  witnesses  even  refuse  to  give  these 
preliminary  answers. 

In  my  years  In  service  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
I  have  been  impressed  by  the  fairness  and 


the  diligence  of  our  staff.  The  extensive 
files  they  lay  before  us  make  it  easier  to 
follow  our  legal  mandate,  that  of  over- 
seeing the  administration  of  our  internal 
security  laws  and  providing  remedial  leg- 
islation or  suggestion  for  executive  action 
where  warranted. 

The  attack  on  the  expenditures  of  this 
committee  goes  wide  of  the  target.  Any- 
one who  will  take  the  time  to  see  how 
we  must  operate  because  of  the  sensitive 
area  we  deal  with  would  be  very  glad  that 
our  committee  does  have  sufficient  per- 
sonnel to  do  the  job  adequately.  It  is 
precisely  because  of  this  large  staff  that 
we  are  able  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  our 
committee  in  such  a  way  that  negates 
the  premises  of  our  adversaries.  With- 
out sufficient  staff  we  well  might  have  a 
fishing  expedition  here  and  there  and 
stray  into  paths  which  lead  to  irrespon- 
sibility. Nothing  assures  our  continued 
proper  functioning  any  more  than  a 
dedicated  committee  staff  which  can  re- 
duce the  most  touchy  matter  to  the 
point  of  a  needle  in  constitutional  pro- 
cedure and  proper  practice. 

Never  forget  that  our  committee  does 
not  merely  announce  it  will  hold  hear- 
ings like  the  Interior  or  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  then  question  pro- 
ponents and  adversaries  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  legislative  matters  before 
it.  We  must  do  extensive,  unheralded 
work  in  advance  of  hearings  so  that  our 
every  move  will,  on  the  one  hand,  pro- 
tect all  of  those  concerned  while  on  the 
other  conform  to  very  definite  constitu- 
tional requisites.  Once  you  serve  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities you  realize  that  no  other  commit- 
tee has  such  precise  and  uncompromis- 
ing obligations. 

From  time  to  time,  I  have  noted  many 
of  the  arguments  used  against  our  com- 
mittee. Without  going  into  extensive 
detail  I  would  like  to  here  answer  brlefiy 
one  of  the  specious  charges  that  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  story  on  February  17,  1964.  It 
was  entitled  "Alabama  Compiling  Files 
on  Civil  Rights  Advocates,"  and  was  cited 
by  some  Members  of  this  body  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  appropriatioti  before 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 

It  stated  among  other  things  that  the 
annual  report  of  the  Alabama  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  contained  the  fol- 
lowing statement  about  the  files  kept 
by  the  department's  investigative  and 
Identification  division : 

One  hundred  and  one  flies  on  reports  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities were  added  to  the  file  and  Indexed. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
that  quotation  means.  The  words  "files 
on  reports"  are  vague. 

Obviously,  however,  from  what  the 
gentlemen  said  last  week  in  their  testi- 
mony, and  from  some  other  comments 
I  have  heard,  the  impression  has  been 
created  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  turned  over  to 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Pubic  Safety 
extensive  Information  on  civil  rights 
workers. 


Now,   what   is   the  truth   about  the 

matter?  ^,       ,  , 

Before  answering  the  question  let  me 
first  state  the  longstanding  policy  of 
the  committee  in  dealing  with  all  agen- 
cies of  government  on  all  levels — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local: 

It  has  been  and  is  the  policy  of  the 
committee  to  cooperate  with  all  govern- 
mental agencies,  giving  them  in  response 
to  requests  received,  whatever  informa- 
tion on  Communist  activities  we  can 
properly  and  legitimately  turn  over  to 

them.  .     ^ 

We  do  not  discriminate  against  any 
official  agency,  no  matter  what  field  of 
activity  it  is  engaged  in,  whether  it  repre- 
sents the  Federal  Government,  a  State  or 
local  government,  or  whether  it  is  an 
agency  of  a  northern  State,  a  southern 
State,  an  eastern  State,  or  a  western 
State.  We  believe  it  is  proper  to  treat 
them  all  equally,  to  cooperate  with  all  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  We  make  no 
apologies  for  this  policy.  We  Intend  to 
continue  it. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  about  the  Ala- 
bama case? 

After  this  item  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  a  complete  check  of  the  com- 
mittee's correspondence  files  was  made 
for  the  period  March  1964  back  to  early 
1961,  a  period  that  went  far  beyond  that 
covered  by  the  annual  report  of  the  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Public  Safety. 
What  did  we  find? 

We  found  that  during  those  3  years 
the  committee  had  received  three  letters 
requesting  information  from  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  one 
letter  from  the  director  of  public  safety, 
and  one  letter  from  a  State  investigator, 
writing  with  the  approval  of  his  superior. 
What  did  the  committee  do  in  response 
to  these  requests? 

It  sent  to  the  attorney  general  one  re- 
port on  an  organization  which  had  been 
officially  cited  as  a  Communist  front.  It 
also  sent  him  reports  on  three  individuals 
who  had  records  of  Communist  activity. 
In  addition,  it  sent  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral and  to  the  other  two  letterwriters, 
letters  stating  that  organizations  about 
which  they  had  inquired  had  not  been 
cited  as  Communist  and  that  individuals 
about  whom  they  had  Inquired  had  no 
record,  as  far  as  ccnnmittee  files  indi- 
cated, of  affiliation  with  cited 
organizations. 

So.  that  is  the  truth— and  the  complete 
truth— about  the  matter  mentioned  In 
the  New  York  Times  article. 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  committee  to 
apologize  for  this  and  add  that  if  it  had 
received  50  requests  from  officials  of  the 
State  of  Alabama— or  100  requests  from 
them— it  would  have  answered  each  one 
of  these  requests  as  best  It  could,  just  as 
it  would  answer  such  requests  If  they 
came  from  officials  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  California,  Illinois,  or  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress  I  expressed  my  support  for  a 
resolution  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House. 
I  have  long  felt  that  this  would  be  the 


proper  jurisdiction  and  that  the  proper 
procedure  for  obtaining  this  result  woxild 
be  through  such  a  resolution.  I  was  pre- 
pared at  that  time  to  support  such  a  reso- 
lution. However,  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation was  such  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  vote. 

I  am  voting  today  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  appropriation  resolution  to 
the  Committee  on  Administration  with 
instructions  that  open  hearings  be  held 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
to  present  all  of  the  facts  in  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  sober  evaluation  and 
judgment  and  without  the  emotional 
overtones  that  have  surrounded  much  of 
the  discussion  in  and  out  of  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  in  recent  years. 

However,  if  the  recommittal  motion  is 
defeated.  It  does  not  follow  automatically 
that  the  appropriation  resolution  should 
be  opposed  on  final  passage.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  there  is  a  place  in  the 
congressional  committee  structure  for  a 
body  with  jurisdiction  to  investigate  pos- 
sible subversive  influences  in  our  Nation. 
Until  such  time  as  this  function  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  I  would  not  vote  to  abolish  the 
fimction  altogether. 

I  should  like  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  excellent  recent  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  en- 
titled "Secret  Harassment,"  which  ex- 
plains in  part  why  I  think  further  hear- 
ings on  the  activities  of  this  committee 
are  warranted 


Secret  Harassment 
A  subcommittee  of  the  often  wayward 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties has  Just  provided  another  example  of 
Its  abuse  of  citizens  In  the  name  of  official 
Americanism.  As  a  result  of  a  subcommit- 
tee citation,  three  persons  have  been  Indicted 
for  contempt  of  Congress  for  refusing  to 
testify  on  December  7  at  a  closed  session  of 
the  congressional  group. 

The  three  protesting  witnesses  were  Mrs. 
Dagmar  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Donna  Allen  of 
V^rashlngton,  leaders  of  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  and  RusseU  Nixon,  general  manager 
of  the  National  Guardian,  a  publication 
describing  Itself  as  a  "progressive  weekly." 
All  three  witnesses  said  they  would  have 
been  willing  to  testify  at  an  open  session 
of  the  subconunlttee  to  which  the  press 
and  public  were  admitted,  but  said  they 
woiild  not  answer  questions  In  secret.  All 
three  emphasized  that  they  were  not  seeking 
to  Invoke  the  fifth  amendment's  protection 
against  self-incrimination. 

At  issue  In  this  case  (apart  from  the  point 
that  the  Congressmen  were  seeking  Informa- 
tion from  the  wrong  source)  Is  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee's  frequent 
practice  of  holding  secret  hearings  and  then 
leaking  selected  bits  of  testimony  damning 
to  the  participants.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
the  subcommittee  should  have  Insisted  on 
secrecy  In  a  hearing  purportedly  aimed  at 
discovering  what  part  the  three  sxmimoned 
witnesses  had  played  In  helping  a  Japanese 
peace  leader,  Prof.  Kadru  Yasul,  dean  of 
the  Hosel  University  law  faculty,  obtain  a 
visa  to  come  to  the  United  States  on  a  lectTire 
tour.  The  witnesses  had  quite  openly  gone 
to  the  State  Department  and  asked  it  to 
grant  the  entry  permit. 

If  the  subcommittee's  legislative  purpose 
was  to  determine  whether  a  revision  should 
be  made  in  the  temporary  admission  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act    why  shouldn't  It  have  questioned  ofB- 


clals  at  the  SUte  Department  on  the  grant- 
ing of  the  visa  to  Dr.  Yasul?  Better  BtUl. 
why  shouldn't  such  an  Inquiry  be  left  to 
the  Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  group  which 
framed  the  legislation  Involved? 

When  the  new  Congress  considers  the 
budget  or  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  It  should 
bear  In  mind  the  objectionable  harassing 
tactics  of  this  body  and  the  question  of 
whether  It  is  really  needed. 

Mr.  WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try, big  and  powerful  as  it  Is,  must  not 
and    should   not   slumber   when   those 
forces    outside    and    within    probe    for 
weakness.    This  country  has  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  protect  Itself  from  those 
ideologies,  external  and  internal,  which 
would  attack  our  system.    We  must  be 
ever  vigilant  for  the  spurious  indoctrina- 
tions of  both  extreme  left  and  right  as 
they  seek  to  subvert  our  society.    The 
House  of  Representatives  Is  faced  with 
a  complex  issue  surrounding  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  The 
problem  has  been  impeded  by  excessive 
emotionalism. 

There  Is  one  major  issue  and  several 
major  reforms  which  present  the  diffi- 
culties which  necessitate  this  discussion. 
The  crux  of  the  issue  is  whether  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, standing  as  an  adjunct  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  performs  a  legislative  func- 
tion. Does  it  bear  its  burden  of  aiding 
the  Congress  to  implement  legislation? 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  then  this  commit- 
tee should  be  abolished  or  its  functions 
assumed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

If  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  does,  in  fact,  serve  a  legisla- 
tive purpose,  then  some  of  Its  egregious 
Infringements  of  the  guaranteed  rights 
of  Americans  must  be  restricted. 

I  would  also  strongly  recommend  that 
the  term  "un-American"  be  capable  of 
broader  interpretation.  The  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  should 
investigate,  if  its  mandate  Is  not  dis- 
turbed, all  subversive  organizations. 
These  are  organizations  which  persist  in 
policies  through  force,  violence,  or  other 
pressures  to  deprive  others  of  rights 
guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution. 
In  this  group,  I  would  include  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  White  Citizens  Councils. 
Black  Muslims,  and  the  American  Nazi 

Party. 

Extremist  groups  on  the  right  and  the 
left  threaten  the  existence  of  certain 
postulates  of  our  society  which.  In  turn, 
pose  dire  threats  against  our  society  it- 
self Surely  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  should  investigate 
groups  such  as  the  Minutemen  and  the 
John  Birch  Society  which  all  seek  to 
block  this  country's  progress  toward 
maturity  by  tearing  at  its  very  founda- 
tion through  secret  un-American  prac- 

Let  me  not  sway  from  my  basic  prem- 
ise. This  country  must  maintain  an 
arsenal  of  weapons  to  protect  Itself.  We 
must  maintain  groups  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress on  laws  to  best  protect  our  country, 
but  this  committee  must  bear  the  burden 
that  not  only  the  letter  of  due  process,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  law  shaU  be  conformed. 
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It  is  also  my  belief  that  a  meticulous 
study  of  the  past  records  of  this  commit- 
tee, as  to  the  extent  of  appropriations 
received  and  requested  for  the  future  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, should  be  undertaken.  With 
this  in  mind.  I  am  voting  to  assure  that 
public  inquiry  and  hearings  are  convened 
to  this  end.  I  ask  that  the  American 
people  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  concerning  appropria- 
tions for  this  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  repeat  my  feel- 
ings as  expressed  2  years  ago  in  voting 
against  the  authorization  of  a  somewhat 
lower  budget  for  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  I  fully  sup- 
ported the  conunittee  insofar  as  it  in- 
vestigates and  recommends  legislation 
for  control  of  subversive  activities.  I 
do,  however,  feel  that  even  this  legisla- 
tive activity  would  be  more  properly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  have  joined  in  in- 
troducing a  House  resolution  to  that 
effect.  \ 

Today,  we  plan  to  ask  for  rebommittal 
of  the  resolution  at  hand  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  with  in- 
structions to  conduct  open  hearings  so 
that  all  sides  of  the  issue  can  be  pre- 
sented. If  we  are  unable  to  obtain  such 
hearings,  I  plan  to  oppose  authorization 
of  this  increased  budget  again. 

I  am  imable  to  understand  why  sup- 
porters of  the  committee  would  not  wel- 
come the  opportunity  for  open  hearings 
of  this  type  as  an  opportunity  to  bring 
full  light  on  the  record  of  the  committee 
and  its  operations. 

As  I  stated  2  years  ago,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  public  exposiire  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — 
with  the  inescapable  consequent  impli- 
cations that  certain  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations are  un-American — should  be 
used  as  a  punishment  for  ideas. 

Supporters  of  the  committee  should 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  explain  why 
they  feel  this  is  a  proper  area  of  legis- 
lative interest  for  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. They  will  have  a  chance  to 
explain  to  me  how  the  suppression  of 
ideas  by  force  or  coercion — including  the 
ideas  of  communism — can  strengthen 
America.  I  believe  that  only  the  power 
of  better  ideas,  as  expressed  in  our  form 
of  democracy  with  the  protections  of 
freedom  of  speech  which  are  included  in 
our  Constitution,  can  overcome  an  ide- 
ology such  as  communism. 

Overt  acts  of  subversion  directed  at 
forcibly  overthrowing  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment must  certainly  be  combated. 
Legitimate  investigation  and  legislative 
study  directed  toward  improving  our 
laws  that  protect  the  internal  security 
of  the  United  States  can  be  supported 
by  all  of  us.  Declaiming  a  philosophy 
or  a  program  as  un-American,  I  repeat, 
is  not  the  way  to  successfully  combat 
subversion.  We  can  only  do  this  by  dem- 
onstrating an  American  philosophy  or 
program  which  is  far  better. 

My  vote  against  the  appropriation  is 
intended   to   express  my   disagreement 


with  this  basic  approach,  as  well  as  my 
belief  that  a  congressional  committee 
should  be  established  for  the  pmpose  of 
investigating  and  developing  legisla- 
tion— not  to  expose  individuals  to  per- 
secution simply  because  they  have  ideas 
that  are  un-American  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  before  us  a  resolution,  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  to  provide  $370,000  for  the 
operations  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  this  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  I  voted  against  this 
resolution  and  I  will  vote  against  it 
again  today.  If  a  motion  is  offered  to 
recommit  the  resolution,  with  instruc- 
tions to  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
question  of  funds  requested  this  year,  I 
will  vote  for  that  motion. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  would 
have  preferred  to  have  a  debate  in  this 
House  and  a  vote  on  the  direct  question 
of  the  desirability  of  continuing  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee as  a  standing  committee  of  this 
House.  Along  with  a  number  of  other 
Congressmen,  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
lution which  would  eliminate  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  and 
would  give  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
express  jurisdiction  over  "sabotage  and 
other  overt  acts  affecting  internal  se- 
curity." Such  a  change  would  be  logi- 
cal, since  it  would  give  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  the  power  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  recommend  legislation  dealing 
with  all  crimes,  instead  of  having  a  lim- 
ited number  of  crimes  handled  in  a  dif- 
ferent fashion.  It  would  also  remove 
the  temptation  to  investigate  thought 
and  discussion,  which  is  now  embodied 
in  the  broad  and  highly  questionable 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  The  resolutions 
calling  for  such  a  change  are  presently 
in  the  Rules  Committee  and  it  appears 
that  this  House  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  or  vote  upon  them. 

As  for  the  resolution  before  us,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  amount  recom- 
mended for  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  is  far  larger  than 
would  be  necessary  for  it  to  carry  on 
appropriate  functions  having  a  clear  leg- 
islative purpose.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
only  three  committees  of  the  House  have 
larger  budgets,  although  the  legislative 
production  of  all  other  committees  is  far 
larger  than  that  of  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  commit- 
tee should  extend  its  investigations  to 
organizations  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
but  the  committee  has  given  no  com- 
mitment that  it  will  do  so.  If  the  com- 
mittee is  to  continue  its  work,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  §hould  certainly  investigate 
organizations  which  preach  and  practice 
violence,  whether  they  are  of  the  radical 
right  or  of  the  radical  left.  But  I  am 
opposed  to  any  activities  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  which  amount  to  the 
effort  to  control  thought  and  discussion 
and  to  hold  individuals  up  to  public  op- 
probrium, whether  they  deal  with  the 


right  or  the  left  of  the  political  spec- 
triun. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  healthy  devel- 
opment if  the  House  Administration 
Committee  were  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  merits  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee's  request  for  fimds 
for  this  year.  This  would  enable  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  American  people, 
to  know  what  the  justification  for  the 
fund  request  is  and  how  the  funds  the 
Congress  may  authorize  will  be  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  The  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  served  the  best  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Its  alertness  to  Communist  and  affil- 
iated front  organizations  has  provided 
a  great  service  to  Americans  in  the  vigil 
against  slavery  and  dictatorships. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  resolution  before  us  will  be  adopted. 
If  it  is,  it  will  allow  a  thorough  review  of 
the  activities  and  expenditures  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities— a  review  which  I  believe  is  long 
overdue. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  fails,  I  will 
be  constrained  to  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution before  us  which,  if  enacted,  will 
greatly  increase  the  funds  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  will  do  so  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man- 
date of  this  committee  is  vague  and  un- 
certain. Essentially  it  authorizes  the  in- 
vestigation of  un-American  propaganda 
but  it  fails  to  define  what  it  means  by 
"un-American"  and  by  "propaganda." 
Because  the  mandate  is  vague  and  imcer- 
tain,  the  committee  has  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities and  investigations  which  I  feel 
have  far  exceeded  its  proper  scope  of  au- 
thority, thereby  trespassing  upon  funda- 
mental rights  of  individual  citizens. 

As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  individual  freedoms 
guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  can  be 
lost  or  diluted  through  our  own  action  or 
inaction,  and  if  this  is  allowed  to  happen 
by  our  own  hand,  the  loss  of  liberty  is  no 
less  than  if  imposed  by  an  alien  adver- 
sary. We  must  be  as  ready  to  defend 
our  individual  freedoms  in  this  House  as 
we  are  on  the  battlefield  and  we  should 
not  be  stayed  from  doing  so  by  fear  of 
taking  a  position  which  may  be  misun- 
derstood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  argument  with 
those  who  feel  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  investigate  areas  of 
danger  to  the  United  States.  I  have  long 
supported  the  suggestion  that  the  com- 
mittee in  question  be  reconstituted  as  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary — the  committee  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  criminal  code.  Resolu- 
tions have  been  introduced  to  achieve 
this  end  but  they  have  never  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
consideration  by  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Until  this  is  done,  I  must 
continue  to  register  my  opposition  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  is  debating  House  Resolution 
188  relating  to  an  appropriation  of  $370,- 
000  for  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  On  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  hold  public  hearings,  I  will  vote 
"aye"  because  I  favor  a  full  disclosure  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  of  the  purposes  for  which  it 
seeks  the  appropriation.  The  amount  re- 
quested was  exceeded  only  by  the  follow- 
ing 3,  out  of  a  total  of  18  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House:  Government 
Operations,  $650,000;  Public  Works, 
$450,000;  and  Education  and  Labor, 
$430,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  should 
the  motion  to  recommit  be  successful, 
there  tmdoubtedly  will  be  a  further  mo- 
tion to  appropriate  the  funds  on  a 
month-to-month  basis  to  continue  the 
operations  of  the  committee  pending 
conclusion  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee's  hearings. 

It  is  incredible  that  some  should  infer 
that  those  who  favor  a  public  hearing 
to  air  the  program  and  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  are  sought  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  or  for  that 
matter  that  those  who  favor  abolition  of 
the  committee,  voice  the  sentiments  of 
the  Communist  Party  or  Communist- 
front  organizations.  I  abhor  commu- 
nism with  every  muscle,  tissue,  and  fiber 
of  my  being,  but  I  also  oppose  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  the  American  Nazi  Party,  the 
John  Birch  Society,  and  the  Minutemen. 
I  oppose  them  because  I  feel  that  they 
are  like  termites  seeking  to  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  our  democracy. 
Similarly  I  am  opposed  to  witch  hunt- 
ing. Justice  Hugo  Black  in  Barenblatt 
against  United  States  said: 

The  first  amendment  6Rys  in  no  equivocal 
language  that  Congress  shall  pass  no  law 
abridging  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assem- 
bly, or  petition.  The  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee •  •  *  do  precisely  that,  through  ex- 
posure, obloquy,  and  pubjlic  scorn. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  "blacklisting" 
which  stems  from  the  cumulative  index 
to  publications  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  containing 
13,000  individuals  who  were  mentioned 
in  testimony  before  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  Many  of  those 
listed  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  livelihood  in  their  chosen  field 
of  endeavor. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  in  his  dissent  in  the  case  of 
Barsky  against  Regents  said: 

It  does  many  men  little  good  to  stay  alive 
and  free  and  propertied,  if  they  cannot 
work. 

I  have  received  many  letters  and  reso- 
lutions calling  for  the  abolition  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee from  constituents  and  from  organiza- 
tions in  and  outside  my  district.  In  my 
replies  to  these  communications  I  have 
restated  my  position  as  being  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  this  committee  unless  its 
lawful  functions  are  transferred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.    I  favor  a 
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continuation  of  *  investigation  of  "im- 
American  acts"  without  violation  of  the 
civil  rights  or  civil  liberties  of  witnesses 
or  any  infringement  on  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  free  speech. 

That  is  why  I  will  vote  in  favor  of 
House  Resolution  188  if  the  motion  to  re- 
commit is  defeated.  I  would  not  want 
to  cut  off  the  appropriation  to  continue 
the  affairs  of  a  standing  committee  of 
the  House  and  thus  cut  the  jugular  vein 
which  connected  it  with  the  legislative 
purpose  for  creating  the  committee.  At 
the  proper  time,  in  the  proper  forum,  I 
will  voice  my  sentiments  in  favor  of  a 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
abolish  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  to  transfer  its  lawful  func- 
tions to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  my 
colleague  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  Hon- 
orable Edwin  E.  Willis,  will  conduct  the 
affairs  of  his  committee  with  distinction 
and  with  due  respect  for  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  witnesses  who  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  and  that  he  will  not 
permit  the  committee  to  depart  from 
its  legislative  purpose  of  investigating 
un-American    activities    only    and    not 
ideas  or  expressions  of  dissent  which  are 
basic  to  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speaker, 
a  number  of  Members  have  asked  me  how 
I  intend  to  vote  today  and  how  I  voted 
when  this  issue  arose  2  years  ago.    I  have 
told  them  and  I  tell  you  that  I  intend  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  recommit 
and,  should  that  motion  fail,  against  the 
appropriation.     It  goes  without  saying 
that  I  do  this  not  on  a  personal  basis 
because  of  any  antipathy  to  the  members 
of  this  committee  nor  because  of  any 
disagreement  with  the  members  of  that 
committee  over  our  ultimate  objective  of 
doing  what  is  best  for  the  country.    I  do 
so  because  of  a  deep  conviction  that  this 
committee  has  no  legitimate  roll  to  play 
in  a  free  democratic  society. 

We  are  told  that  McCarthy  is  dead. 
He  is.  I  would  like  to  think  that  all  that 
for  which  his  name  became  a  symbol  is 
dead  also,  but  I  know  it  is  not.  We  were 
told  here  today  that  the  proponents  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  were  riding  a 
"dead  horse."  The  gentleman  was  right 
that  a  dead  horse  is  being  ridden  but  he 
has  not  correctly  identified  the  jockey. 

Others  tell  us  that  this  motion  to  re- 
commit is  not  the  proper  way  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  House  that  have  estab- 
lished this  committee.  These  gentlemen 
are  right.  It  is  not  the  proper  way,  but  it 
is  the  best  way  because  it  is  the  only  way 
that  Members  who  share  my  view  can  ex- 
press it,  and  we  do  so  with  full  knowledge 
that  this  effort  will  not  succeed  and  that 
it  will  be  misunderstood  by  many  people. 
But  the  7  of  the  87th  Congress  produced 
20  in  the  88th  Congress  who  will  spawn 
even  more  today  and  tomorrow  until  one 
day  not  far  off  the  needed  change  will  be 
made. 

New  Members  have  asked  me  today, 
"How  will  you  justify  your  vote?" 


I  am  sympathetic  with  these  new  Mem- 
bers because  I  went  through  the  same 
agony  2  years  ago.  It  was  an  agony  of 
fear  and  was  in  itself  a  measure  of  the 
pervasive  atmosphere  which  has  sur- 
rounded this  committee  for  many  years. 
How  do  I  defend  my  vote?  Because 
one  votes — as  some  people  say — "against 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee" 
one's  vote  is  said  to  be  a  vote  for 
"un-Americanism."  Only  yesterday  I  set 
out  on  these  pages  my  views  on  the  prob- 
lem in  South  Vietnam.  I  defy  anyone 
to  find  therein  the  slightest  tinge  of 
sympathy  for  the  Communist  cause  but 
the  very  reasons  that  prompted  me  to 
make  that  statement  yesterday  prompt 
me  to  make  this  one  today.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  freedoms  of  my  country 
and  the  free  world  fall  to  the  Commu- 
nists. Neither  do  I  want  those  freedoms 
to  be  destroyed  by  ourselves  in  an  excess 
of  zeal  to  prevent  others  from  doing  what 
we  ourselves  are  doing  to  ourselves. 

The  single,  most  distinguishing  feature 
that  differentiates  our  society  from  that 
of  the  Communists,  is  the  respect  which 
we  have  for  the  rights  of  the  individual 
against  the  power  of  the  state.  Under 
the  Communist  philosophy  the  state  is 
supreme  and  the  individual  nothing.  In 
our  society  we,  many  years  ago,  cloaked 
the  individual  in  the  protection  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  These  rights  did  not  come 
easily.  They  were  wrested  one  by  one 
from  the  power  of  the  throne  at  the  cost 
of  much  suffering,  bloodshed,  and  death. 
I  do  not  propose  to  surrender  them  easily. 
Perhaps  I  spent  too  long  at  the  bar  of 
justice,  perhaps  my  belief  that  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  is  presumed  innocent  until 
he  is  proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  is  outmoded.  Perhaps  my  belief 
that  anyone  accused  is  entitled  to  be 
confronted  by  his  accuser,  to  know  the 
charges  placed  against  him,  to  enjoy  the 
right  of  cross-examination  of  his  ac- 
cusers and  finally  to  have  his  guilt  or 
innocence  determined  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers  is  no  longer  the  view  held  by  this 
body.    But  I  know  that  is  not  so. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  would 
support  every  principle  I  have  enunci- 
ated in  every  other  area  involving  our 
public  safety  except  this  one.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  great  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  of 
jurisprudence.  I  even  doubt  that  many 
would  disagree  when  I  say  that  under 
our  division  of  powers  the  legislative 
function  is  to  set  policy  by  passing  laws 
and  that  we  have  no  proper  function 
and  are  peculiarly  unsuited  to  either 
investigate  or  try  criminal  offenses.  In- 
deed, we  have,  and  should  have,  no  judi- 
cial fimctions. 

I  was  told  yesterday  that  the  commit- 
tee "dredged  up  a  lot  of  stuff"  and  that 
they  were  instnmiental  in  convicting  Al- 
ger Hiss.  But  we  have  no  business  under 
our  Constitution  convicting  Alger  Hiss 
or  anyone  else.  Convictions  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  rubber  hoses  and 
the  third  degree  but  no  one  in  this  House 
would  justify  the  use  of  such  measures. 
We  have  police  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  investigate  and  we 
have  courts  in  which  to  try  offenses.  We 
need  not  fear  that  if  the  Congress  does 
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not  usurp  powers  not  properly  within 
its  authority  that  there  remains  no  pro- 
tection to  the  people.  I  know  that  in  the 
eyes  of  many  people  a  charge  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  conviction.  I  know  that  in  the 
eyes  of  many  people  a  subpena  to  testify 
before  this  committee  is  equivalent  to  a 
charge.  I  know  that  the  bell  cannot  be 
unrung.  In  spite  of  the  errors  which  are 
the  inevitable  concomitant  of  any  hvunan 
institution,  including  our  courts,  at  least 
the  accused  gets  a  trial  and  a  verdict  of 
guilt  or  innocence.  The  individual  sub- 
penaed  before  this  committee  gets  no 
final  determination  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
He  has  iio  right  to  demand  a  trial  in  a 
court  where,  though  he  need  not  do  so. 
he  may  establish  his  innocence. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  com- 
mittee should  turn  its  attention  to  and 
investigate  a  number  of  those  groups  on 
the  right  which  have  come  into  promi- 
nence over  the  last  few  years.  To  do  so 
does  not  obviate  the  objections  to  the 
committee  but  only  compounds  them. 
There  is  always  a  latent  tendency  to 
want  to  investigate  and  suppress  the 
thought  with  which  we  disagree.  Our 
country  was  founded  on  freedom  of 
thought.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  this 
foundation  eroded. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  the 
right  and  indeed  the  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions, including  the  Congress,  and  to 
conduct  special  investigations  and  hear- 
ings as  may  be  necessary  to  form  the 
foundation  for  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  directed  toward  that  end.  I 
want  the  scope  of  that  investigatory 
authority  carefully  defined,  however, 
and  I  want  procedural  rules  to  protect 
the  individual.  I  am  confident  that  the 
day  will  come  when  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  in  favor  of  transferring 
the  legitimate  functions  of  this  commit- 
tee to  the  Judiciary  Committee  under  a 
redefined  statement  of  authority. 

I  played  a  part  in  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature in  kiUing  proposals  to  establish 
similar  committees  with  general  and 
undefined  investigatory  power.  This  is 
the  prime  evil  we  are  debating  today 
and  the  admittedly  improved  procedural 
techniques  adopted  by  the  committee, 
inadequate  as  I  deem  them  still  to  be, 
cannot  and  do  not  change  this  keystone 
of  the  committee's  authority. 

My  vote  is  thus  not  a  vote  in  favor  of 
un-Americanism  but  rather  a  vote  in 
favor  of  orderly  American  constitutional 
procedure  in  this  very  critical  and  con- 
troversial area. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Congressman 
Edwards,  has  described  with  eloquence 
the  convictions  of  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  feel  that  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has  over 
the  past  several  decades  abused  its 
powers  and  failed  to  justify  its  continued 
existence  as  a  permanent  congressional 
investigating  committee  by  the  useful- 
ness of  its  researches  and  investigations 
in  assisting  the  Congress  to  legislate 
wisely. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Con- 
gressman Willis,  has  stated  with  sin- 
cerity the  views  of  those  who  feel  that 


the  committee  has  fulfilled  an  essential 
role  in  our  society. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  on  which 
all  parties  agree;  namely,  that  across  our 
land  there  exists  the  deepest  suspicion 
and  most  profound  reservations  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  thoughtful  citizens 
as  to  the  fashion  in  which  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  had 
comported  itself  In  the  past,  and  whether, 
indeed,  it  has  any  useful  role  to  play  In 
the  future. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman,  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  love  and 
veneration  which  all  Members  of  this 
body  share  in  its  noble  history,  tradi- 
tions, and  institutions.  Basic  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives itself  is  the  sense  of  fair 
play,  orderly  procedures,  and  respect  for 
the  Individual  status  and  dignity  of  each 
and  every  Member,  which  are  built  into 
the  established  web  of  rules  by  which 
this  body  functions. 

Of  all  of  the  standing  committees  of 
Congress,  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  is  unique  in  having 
generated  such  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion with  its  procedures  of  operation,  its 
standards  of  treatment  of  individuals, 
and  the  goals  which  it  has  appeared  to 
serve.  Since  this  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  its  past  operations  and  reserva- 
tions about  its  proper  future  role  are 
profoundly  and  deeply  held  by  many 
Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  by 
thoughtful  citizens  across  our  land,  it 
would  seem  appropriate  that  these  reser- 
vations and  misgivings  be  dispelled  once 
and  for  all  through  the  ventilation  which 
would  result  from  a  fair  and  open  hear- 
ing by  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. 

Members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  institution  of  the  House 
committee  investigation  and  hearing  is  a 
productive  one.  Indeed,  this  is  the  very 
role  which  they  seek  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Surely,  a  thoughtful,  fairminded 
and  orderly  open  hearing  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee  is  the  obvious 
and  appropriate  vehicle  to  resolve  the 
profound  misgivings  and  reservations 
which  have  been  expressed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  my  colleagues  today  and 
which  have  echoed  and  reechoed  across 
our  land  and  played  on  America's  con- 
science for  the  past  two  decades. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
this  resolution  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis!. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  new  Congress  we  witness 
renewed  agitation  for  the  abolition  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  the  drive  to  pare  down  or 
kill  the  appropriations  of  the  committee. 

I  must  start  by  saying  that  communism 
is  one.    There  are  no  separate  internal 


and  external  threats.  Both  are  parts  of 
the  same  whole.  For  this  reason  I  had 
planned  to  explain  what  our  whole  Gov- 
ernment— the  Congress,  the  courts  and 
the  executive  branch,  the  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  190  million  American 
citizens — has  done  in  the  past  to  combat 
communism  and  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy and  to  sustain  the  actions  and 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  I  had  planned  to  demon- 
strate that  the  real  target  of  the  enemies 
of  the  committee  is  the  whole  Govern- 
ment, not  just  the  committee.  I  had 
planned  to  outline  how  the  attacks 
against  the  committee  constitute  attacks 
and  a  slap  against  the  whole  Govern- 
ment and  its  three  branches.  I  must 
now  say,  however,  that  I  will  have  to  leave 
all  that  to  another  occasion  because  today 
a  new  tactic  Is  being  employed  against 
the  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  not 
want  my  remarks  to  be  misunderstood. 
In  connection  with  everything  I  will  have 
to  say  on  the  floor  today  I  do  not  intend 
to  and  do  not  question  in  the  least  the 
motives  and  sincerity  of  any  Member  of 
this  body. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  If  I  did  not 
say  there  are  some  good  Americans  who 
would  like  to  see  the  committee  elimi- 
nated. I  have  read  and  listened  to  their 
arguments  and  the  charges  they  make 
against  the  committee.  I  have  tried  to 
see  the  logic  of  their  position  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  so. 

Though  the  courts  have  ruled  over  and 
over  again,  for  example,  that  the  commit- 
tee and  its  activities  are  clearly  constitu- 
tional, they  take  the  opposite  position. 
And  so  it  goes  with  their  other  arguments 
against  the  committee.  The  findings  of 
Congress,  the  actions  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
repudiate  the  arguments.  The  facts 
repudiate  them.  Logic  repudiates  them. 
Yet  they  persist  in  their  position.  Frank- 
ly, while  I  do  not  question  their  sincerity, 
I  just  do  not  understand  these  people. 

But  I  do  understand  the  real  enemies 
of  the  committee — the  Communist  Party, 
its  members  and  its  fronts. 

The  Communist  Party  has  fought  for 
the  abolition  of  the  committee  since  It 
was  originally  established  as  a  special 
committee.  It  has  continued  that  flght 
all  during  the  time  It  has  been  a  perma- 
nent, standing  committee.  It  has  passed 
resolution  after  resolution  along  this  line 
at  its  conventions.  It  has  published 
numerous  pamphlets  attacking  the  com- 
mittee. The  Worker  and  other  Com- 
munist newspapers  and  magazines  regu- 
larly feature  anticommittee  diatribes. 
It  has  launched  one  nationwide  campaign 
after  another  designed  to  end  the  life  of 
the  committee. 

To  bring  the  party  campaign  right  up 
to  date  and  to  indicate  precisely  what 
I  have  in  mind  when  I  say  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  the  core  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  committee,  I  cite  the  following 
facts: 

The  December  1964  issue  of  "Political 
Affairs,"  monthly  directive  organ  of  the 
Communist  Party,  published  a  draft  res- 
olution which  it  says,  "expresses 
the  viewpoint  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party"  on  vital  national  is- 


sues based  on  the  party  leaders'  analysis 
of  the  1964  elections.  In  this  resolution, 
the  party  leaders  spell  out  five  key  strug- 
gles for  the  party  in  the  period  immedi- 
ately ahead.  Included  In  one  of  them 
is  that  now  familiar  Communist  theme, 
"the  abolition  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee." 

Of  course,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  will  not  listen  to 
the  Communist  Party  or  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  The  party  realizes  this. 
For  this  reason  it  sets  up  fronts  to  carry 
out  its  anticommittee  campaign.  Here 
are  some  of  the  Communist- created  or- 
ganizations which,  in  recent  years  and 
during  the  past  few  months,  have  been 
doing  everything  they  can  to  destroy  the 
committee    and/or    kill    appropriations 

for  it. 

The  National  Committee  To  Abolish 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee: This  is  a  cited  front,  founded  in 
1960  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  its  name 
indicates,  of  destroying  the  committee. 
Seven  of  Its  thirteen  founding  members 
were  Communists.  The  chief  operative 
in  this  organization  is  Frank  Wilkinson, 
a  twice-identified  Communist  Party 
member. 

The  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, which  has  been  named  as  a  Com- 
munist organization  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee and  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  This  organization 
is  the  Communist  Party's  legal  defense 
arm.  Its  chairman  Is  an  identified  Com- 
munist, Corliss  Lamont. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  by  the  way, 
every  Member  of  the  House  has  received 
letters  and  petitions  attacking  the  com- 
mittee from  these  groups. 

There  are  other  groups  in  the  fight,  all 
with  noble,  high-sounding  titles,  but  all 
as  Red  as  the  proverbial  rose — the  Citi- 
zens Committee  To  Preserve  American 
Freedoms,  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Liberties,  the  Chicago 
Committee  To  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Even  some  of  the  oldtlme  fronts  which 
supposedly  have  no  interest  in  domestic 
affairs — such  as  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship — have  been 
brought  into  the  campaign  by  the  party. 
Every  front  that  can  possibly  be  used  to 
attack  the  committee  is  put  into  the  fight 
by  its  Communist  directors. 

I  should  also  mention  the  fact  that 
Frank  Wilkinson,  a  twice-identified 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
four  other  officials  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee To  Abolish  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  recently  used 
headquarters  almost  within  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol  for  anticommittee  agita- 
tional activities.  Anne  Braden,  another 
identified  party  member,  was  working 
with  them.  A  number  of  these  persons 
have  been  seen  roaming  the  halls  of  our 
buildings  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of 
trying  to  influence  Members  of  the  House 
in  connection  with  their  activities. 

Now,  what  is  the  truth  about  the  com- 
mittee' as  opposed  to  the  falsehoods  and 
distortions  spread  by  its  enemies  and 
critics?  j  I 

They  say  that  the  committee  and  the 
type  investigations  it  makes  are  imcon 
stitutlonal. 


But  the  courts  of  this  coimtry,  includ- 
ing the  Supreme  Court,  have  held  over 
and  over  again  that  there  is  no  question 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  right  to  investigate  Com- 
munist activities. 

They  say  the  committee  disregards  or 
violates  the  rights  of  witnesses. 

But  a  special  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  after  making  a 
study  of  committee  hearings,  not  only 
found  this  charge  false  but  stated  aflarm- 
atively  that  each  witness  called  before 
the  committee  "is  accorded  full  protec- 
tion so  far  as  his  constitutional  or  other 
legal  rights  are  involved." 

They  say  the  committee  has  produced 
no  legislation,  or  just  one  or  two  laws 
in  its  26-year  history. 

But  a  study  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
published  in  1960,  and  the  facts  of  legis- 
lative history  since  that  time,  reveal  that 
the  Congress  has  enacted  over  40  laws 
embodying  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations. Just  last  year  President  John- 
son signed  into  law  a  bill  drafted  and  re- 
ported by  the  committee — and  based  on 
its  investigations — to  provide  for  a  sound 
security  setup  in  one  of  our  most  sensi- 
tive agencies,  the  supersecret  National 
Security  Agency. 

They  say  that  the  committee  is  shal- 
low, producing  little  or  no  worthwhile 
information  on  communism. 

But  dozens  of  scholars  in  this  country 
have  quoted  from,  ssniopsized,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee's  hearings  and 
reports  In  their  works.  Committee  pub- 
lications, including  consultation  with 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  experts, 
are  used  as  texts  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Committee  publications  are  also  used  by 
governmental  security  agencies  and  even 
by  foreign  governments.  The  more  than 
500  separate  volumes  published  by  the 
committee  comprise  one  of  the  largest, 
most  reliable,  and  most  comprehensive 
reference  series  on  communism  available 
anywhere. 

They  claim  that  the  committee  is  a 
publicity  and  headline  seeker. 

But  the  committee  has  looked  into 
some  of  the  most  important  matters  to 
come  before  it  completely  in  executive 
session — and  without  prematurely  leak- 
ing any  of  the  vital  information  de- 
veloped until  the  hearings  were  com- 
pleted and  a  report  issued.  The  NSA 
hearings  previously  referred  to  are  a  case 
in  point. 

They  say  the  committee  investigates 
the  opinions,  beliefs,  and  thoughts  of 
people  and  has  thus  created  a  climate  of 
fear  and  suppressed  free  "political"  ex- 
pression. 

But  over  and  over  again,  the  commit- 
tee has  told  witnesses  that  it  is  not  inter- 
ested in  their  beliefs  or  opinions  but  In 
their  actions,  and  has  asked  them  for 
simple  answers  to  questions  of  whether  or 
not  they  performed  this  or  that  Com- 
munist-directed act. 

The  complete  freedom  with  which 
Communist  witnesses  openly  defy  and 
express  their  contempt  for  the  commit- 
tee, in  addition  to  proclaiming  their  be- 
liefs, thoughts,  and  opinions,  by  the  way. 
refutes  the  charge  that  the  committee 
has   instituted   anything   resembling   a 


climate  of  fear,  thought  control,  or  sup- 
pression of  ideas. 

They  say  the  committee  exposes  for  the 
sake  of  exposure. 

But  the  committee  has  always  been 
careful  to  have — and  to  state  clearly — a 
legislative  purpose  in  its  hearings.  The 
critics  refer  to  some  rather  loose  and  in- 
appropriate expressions  by  some  judges 
on  this  score,  but  the  fact  is  that  not  a 
single  court  has  ever  held  that  the  com- 
mittee has  held  a  hearing  merely  for 
the  sake  of  exposure. 

They  say  the  committee  engages  in 
"blacklisting." 

But  if  a  Federal,  State,  or  mimicipal 
employee  is  revealed  as  a  Communist  in 
a  committee  hearing  and  is  dismissed  be- 
cause the  law  bars  Communists  from  the 
position  he  holds,  then  that  is  not  the 
action  of  the  committee  but  of  local. 
State,  or  Federal  authorities,  enforcing 
laws  enacted  by  the  people  through  their 
representatives. 

They  say  the  committee  interferes  with 
academic  freedom.  But  this  charge,  like 
all  the  others  along  the  same  line,  is 
completely  false. 

What  the  committee  has  done  and  will 
continue  to  do — because  It  is  Its  duty — 
is  to  follow  the  individual  Communist 
activist  wherever  he  goes :  into  a  college, 
into  a  trade  union,  a  research  laboratory, 
and,  yes,  even  a  church.  It  is  when  the 
activities  of  such  individuals  are  re- 
vealed by  reliable  evidence  under  oath 
that  they  make  charges  of  the  kind  I 
have  been  discussing.  For  example.  In 
these  circumstances,  a  professor  will 
scream  that  the  committee  "interferes 
vsrith  academic  freedom." 

Why  does  he  do  this?  He  does  It  to  di- 
vert attention  from  himself  and  his  ac- 
tivities and  in  order  to  gain  the  sympathy 
of  his  fellow  professors  and  the  students - 
in  the  university,  although  neither  they 
nor  the  imiverslty  are  even  remotely  in- 
volved. I  am  not  impressed  with  this 
womout  tune  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  some  imwitting  people  continue  to 
listen  to  it. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  a  Commu- 
nist is  not  entitled  to  immiuiity  from  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress  merely 
because  he  dons  the  garb  of  a  professor, 
a  scientist,  a  trade  unionist,  or  even  a 
clergyman. 

I  could  go  on  enumerating  additional 
Inspired  charges  and  allegations  that 
have  been  made  against  the  committee 
over  the  years.  But  there  is  no  point  in 
doing  so.  They  are  all  of  the  same  type. 
They  are  supported  neither  in  fact  nor 
In  law.  They  are  smear  devices  con- 
cocted by  those  unable  to  fight  the  com- 
mittee with  the  truth. 

Here  is  the  new  tactic  being  employed 
against  the  committee  on  the  fioor  today. 
We  are  asked  to  support  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  money  resolution  of  the 
committee  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee  for  so-called  public  hearings. 
Although  I  do  not  question  the  motives 
or  sincerity  of  the  proponents  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  I  would  like  to  say  this: 
All  the  members  of  my  committee, 
Democratic  and  Republican,  voted  unan- 
imously for  our  money  request.  As  I  re- 
call, all  of  them,  except  one,  appeared 
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before  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  our  money  resolu- 
tion, House  Resolution  188.  All  of  the 
proponents  of  the  motion  to  recommit 
had  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  Only 
two  of  them  showed  up  and  testified,  al- 
though a  third  filed  a  written  statement. 
Those  heard  from  asked  for  a  public 
hearing  and  for  a  reduction  of  our  ap- 
propriation. However,  the  Administra- 
tion Subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee ruled  against  a  public  hearing  and 
reported  out  the  resolution  before  the 
House  today.  In  other  words,  the  opposi- 
tion had  their  day  in  court  but  lost  their 
case.  Now  they  would  like  to  rehash  the 
whole  thing  all  over  again. 

There  are  20  cormnittees  of  the  House. 
All  of  the  committee  money  resolutions 
are  heard  in  executive  session.  Why  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  all  the  others? 
Why  pick  on  this  particular  committee? 
Since  I  cannot  read  the  minds  of  the 
proponents  of  the  motion  to  recommit  I 
do  not  know  what  has  Inspired  this  move 
and  I  cannot  say  any  more  about  it. 

But  I  do  know  what  the  result  would 
be  if  by  some  miracle  the  motion  to  re- 
commit should  be  adopted.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  long  drawn  out  affair.  In  the 
meantime  the  staff  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  deprived  of  their  salary. 
The  work  of  the  committee  would  be  im- 
peded. In  fact,  the  committee  would  be 
put  out  of  business  for  quite  some  time. 

Now  some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  introduced  resolu- 
tions to  put  the  committee  out  of  busi- 
ness for  all  time.  These  resolutions  are 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee 
which  in  this  instance  is  acting  as  a  leg- 
islative committee.  If  what  the  propo- 
nents of  the  motion  to  recommit  want  is 
a  public  hearing,  they  can  ask  for  such 
a  hearing  before  the  Rules  Committee  to 
accomplish  what  they  really  are  after. 
If  they  do  so  they  will  have  their  say  in 
public  hearings  and  I  will  have  mine.  I 
await  their  pleasure. 

I  suppose  the  proponents  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  feel  that  they  might  be 
able  to  get  more  votes  on  this  motion 
than  on  a  vote  to  abolish  the  committee 
or  to  kill  its  appropriations.  I  do  hope, 
however,  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  not  fall  for  this.  Why  do  I 
say  so?  A  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit would  play  right  into  the  hands 
of  our  real  enemies  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready referred.    Let  me  be  specific. 

People  in  this  country  are  being  bom- 
barded with  Communist-inspired  prop- 
aganda material  dealing  with  this  very 
motion  to  recommit.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  dociunent  dated  February  18,  1965,  on 
the  letterhead  of — guess  who — the  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Abolish  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  It 
is  headed  as  follows: 

BxnxETiN  2 
To  all  concerned. 
From  Frank  Wilkinson. 

The  first  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Congressman  to  move  on  February  24  to 

recommit     House     Un-American     Activities 


Committee's  record  $380,000  budget  request 
to  House  Administration  Committee  lor 
Public  Hearings. 

The  following  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page: 

ACTION 

Wire  your  Congressman  Immediately: 

1.  To  support  a  rollcall  vote  on  February 
24  on  a  motion  to  recommit  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee's  1965  $380,- 
000  appropriation  to  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  with  Instructions  to  hold 
public  hearings. 

2.  To  make  a  speech  In  opposition  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Conmilttee  on 
February  24.  Note:  Debate  on  the  Hoiise 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  Issue 
win  be  limited  to  1  hour:  30  minutes  for 
each  side.  Therefore  It  Is  most  important 
to  ask  your  Congressman  to  prepare  a  speech 
as  an  Insert  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Such  Insertions  are  not  affected  by  the 
limitations  on  debate. 

3.  To  call  for  a  rollcall  and.  if  possible, 
to  vote  against  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee's  1965  appropriation, 
if  the  motion  to  recommit  the  measure  for 
public  hearings  fails. 

Western  Union  "public  opinion"  wires  cost 
only  85  cents  plus  tax  for  15  words. 

Maybe  some  of  you  did  receive  tele- 
grams from  constituents  in  whom  you 
have  confidence.  I  hope  many  of  you 
will  agree  with  me,  however,  that  al- 
though you  have  seen  the  hand  of  Esau, 
you  have  really  heard  the  voice  of  Jacob. 

Each  Member  has  received  a  letter, 
on  the  letterhead  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee To  Abolish  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1965,  urging  support  for  the 
motion  to  recommit.  The  letter  was 
signed  by  Harvey  O'Connor,  another 
leader  of  that  organization  who  has  been 
identified  as  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  supporters 
of  the  committee,  who  have  also  com- 
municated with  you.  This  comes  from 
the  grassroots  of  America — people  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  from  all 
walks  of  life.  It  comes  in  imsolicited 
letters,  petitions,  and  resolutions  to  the 
committee.  It  comes  from  our  major 
veterans'  organizations — the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  World  Wars,  and  others. 
It  comes  from  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, from  business  organizations  and 
trade  unions,  and  numerous  other  groups 
truly  representative  of  the  American 
people.  These  are  the  voices  I  know  you 
will  listen  to  in  casting  yom:  vote  against 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  committee  amendment. 

There  was'no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$380,000" 
and  Insert  "$370,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution  as  amended. 


MOTION  TO   RECOMMIT 


Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr.  f 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am 
in  its  present  form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  moves  to  recom- 
mit House  Resolution  188  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  with  instructions 
that  open  hearings  be  held  on  the  justifica- 
tion for  funds  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  provided  In  Hoxise 
Resolution  188. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California)  there  were — ayes  48,  noes 
198. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  58,  nays  333,  not  voting  42,  as 


follows: 

[Roll  No.  23] 

} 

YEAS— 58 

Adams 

Fraser 

Resnick 

Ashley 

Gilbert 

Reuss 

Barrett 

Gonzalez 

Roncallo 

Bingham 

Green,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Blatnik 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hechler 

Roybal 

Burton,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Ryan 

Cameron 

HickB 

Scheuer 

Clevenger 

Kastenmeler 

Schmldhauser 

Conyers 

King,  Utah 

Sickles 

Craley 

Leggett 

Tenzer 

Culver 

Lindsay 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dlggs 

Mackie 

Todd 

DingeU 

Matsunaga 

Tunney 

Dow 

Meeds 

Vivian 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mink 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Dyal 

Moorhead 

Wolff 

Edwards,  Calif 

Nedzl 

Farbsteln 

G-Hara,  111. 

Ford, 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

< 

WlUlam  D. 

Ottlnger 
NAYS— 333 

Abbltt 

Bray 

Cramer 

Abemethy 

Brock 

Cunningham 

Adair 

Brooks 

Curtln 

Addabbo 

Broomfleld 

Curtis                           1 

Albert 

Brown,  Ohio 

Daddarlo                      1 

Anderson,  111. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Dague                           1 

Anderson, 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Daniels                        r 

Tenn. 

Buchanan 

Davis.  Ga. 

Andrews, 

Burke 

Davis,  Wis.                   , 

George  W. 

Burleson 

de  la  Garza 

Andrews, 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Olenn 

Cabell 

Dent 

Andrews. 

Cahlll 

Denton 

N.  Dak. 

Callan 

Derwlnskl 

Annunzlo 

Callaway 

Devlne 

Arends 

Carey 

Dickinson          « 

Ashbrook 

Carter 

Dole 

Ashmore 

Casey 

Donohue 

Asplnall 

Cederberg 

Dorn 

Ayres 

Chamberlain 

Dowdy 

Baldwin 

Chelf 

Downing 

Bandstra 

Clancy 

Dulskl 

Baring 

Clark 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Clausen, 

Dwyer 

Battln 

DonH. 

Edmondson 

Beckwortb 

Clawson,  Del 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bell 

Cleveland 

Ellsworth 

Bennett 

Cohelan 

Erlenborn 

Berry 

Collier 

Evans,  Colo. 

Betts 

Colmer 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Boland 

Conable 

Fallon 

Boiling 

Conte 

Parnum 

Bolton 

Cooley 

Fascell 

Bonner 

Corbett 

Felghan 

Brademas 

Corman 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fisber 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Prledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Glftimo 

Gibbons 

Ginigan 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

G rover 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen, Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 
Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Earth 

See 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

KluczyrLskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 


Long,  La.     | 
Long,  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
McClory 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McDowell 
McEwen 
McFall 
McGrath 
McMillan 
McVlcker 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mackay 
Madden       j 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin,  Ala. 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathlas 
Matthews 
May 
Michel 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
MlnshaU 
Mize 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moore 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morton       I 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  nl. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
O'Konskl 
Olsen,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
ONeill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
.  Poage 
Poff 

Pool  I 

Price 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Race 
RandaU 
Redlln 
Reid,  111 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Roberts 
Roblson 

NOT  VOTING— 42 


Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebiish 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WiUlams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Belcher 

Boggs 

Bow 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Celler 

Dawson 

Everett 

Pameley 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gurney 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hall 


Halleck 

Hanna 

Hays 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Jones,  Mo, 

Karsten 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calir. 

Macdonaia 

Mailllard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Miller 

Morse 


Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh 
against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Holifleld  against. 

Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald 
against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Mailllard. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Gxu'ney. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Parnsley. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were— yeas  360,  nays  29,  not  voting  44,  as 

follows: 

[Roll  No.  24] 


Mvater 
Nix 

O'Brien 
Powell 
Reid,  N.Y. 
Schneebell 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Sullivan 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Toll 
Wldnall 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


YEAS— 360 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  M^.  Garmatz  against. 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carey 


Carter 

Flndley 

Casey 

Flno 

Cederberg 

Fisher 

Chamberlain 

Flood 

Chelf 

Flynt 

Clancy 

Fogarty 

Clark 

Foley 

Clavisen, 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

DonH. 

Ford, 

Clawson,  Del 

wmiam  D. 

Cleveland 

Fountain 

Clevenger 

Frelinghuysen 

Cohelan 

Frledel 

CoUier 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Colmer 

Fuqua 

Conable 

Gallagher 

Conte 

Garmatz 

Cooley 

Gathings 

Corbett 

Gertys 

Corman 

Glalmo 

Cramer 

Gibbons 

Culver 

Ginigan 

Cionnlngham 

GonzAlez 

Curtis 

Goodell 

Daddarlo 

Grabowskl 

Dague 

Gray 

Daniels 

Green,  Pa. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Grelgg 

Davis,  Wis. 

Grlder 

de  la  Garza 

Grlffln 

Delaney 

Griffiths 

Dent 

Gross 

Denton 

Grover 

Derwlnskl 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Devlne 

Haley 

Dickinson 

Halpern 

Dole 

Hamilton 

Donohue 

Hanley 

Dorn 

Hansen, Idaho 

Dowdy 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Downing 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Dulskl 

Hardy 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Harris 

Dwyer 

Harsha 

Dyal 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Edmondson 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hathaway 

Ellsworth 

Hubert 

Erlenborn 

Hechler 

Evans.  Colo. 

Henderson 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Herlong 

Fallon 

Hicks 

Farnum 

Horton 

FasceU 

Hosmer 

Felghan 

Howard 

Hull 

Moorhead 

Scott 

Hungate 

Morgan 

Secrest 

Huot 

Morris 

Selden 

Hutchinson 

Morrison 

Senner 

Ichord 

Morton 

Shipley 

Irwin 

Mosher 

Shrlver 

Jacobs 

Moss 

Sickles 

Jarman 

Murphy,  HI. 

Sikes 

Jennlngf* 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Slsk 

Joelson 

Murray 

Skubltz 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Natcher 

Slack 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Nelsen 

Smith.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Smith,  Iow» 

Jonas 

O'Konskl 

Smith.  Va. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Springer 

Karth 

Olson,  Minn. 

StaSord 

Kee 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Staggers 

Keith 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Stalbaum 

King,  N.Y. 

Passman 

Stanton 

King,  Utah 

Patman 

Steed 

Klrwan 

Patten 

Stephens 

Kluczynskl 

Pelly 

Stratton 

Kornegay 

Pepper 

Stubblefleld 

Krebs 

Perkins 

Sweeney 

Kunkel 

PhUbln 

Talcott 

Laird 

Pickle 

Taylor 

Landrum 

Pike 

Teague,  Calif. 

Langen 

Plrnle 

Teague,  Tex. 

Latta 

Poage 

Tenzer 

Lennon 

Poff 

Thomas 

Lindsay 

Pool 

Thompson,  La. 

Lipscomb 

Price 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Long,  La. 

Puclnskl 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Long,  Md. 

PurceU 

Todd 

Love 

Qule 

Trimble 

McCarthy 

Quillen 

Tuck 

McClory 

Race 

Tunney 

McCulloch 

Randall 

Tupper 

McDade 

Reid.ni. 

Tuten 

McDoweU 

Reifel 

Udall 

McEwen 

Relnecke 

Ullman 

McPall 

Reuss 

Utt 

McGrath 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Van  Deerlln 

McMillan 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Vanlk 

McVlcker 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Vlgorlto 

MacGregor 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Waggonner 

Machen 

Roberts 

Walker,  Mlrn. 

Mackay 

Roblson 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Madden 

Rodlno 

Watkins 

Mahon 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Watts 

Marsh 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Weltner 

Martin,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Whalley 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Ronan 

White.  Idaho 

Mathlas 

Roncallo 

White.  Tex. 

Matsunaga 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Whltener 

Matthews 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Whltten 

May 

Rostenkowskl 

Williams 

Meeds 

Roudebush 

WUlls 

Michel 

Roush 

Wilson.  Bob 

Mills 

Rumsfeld 

Wolff 

Mlnlsh 

Satterfleld 

Wright 

Mink 

St  Germain 

Wyatt 

MlnshaU 

St.  Onge 

Wydler  . 

Mize 

Saylor 

Yates 

MoeUer 

Schlsler 

Young 

Monagan 

Schmldhatisei 

Youngw 

Moore 

Schwelker 

Zablockl 

' 

NAYS— 29 

Ashley 

Edwards,  Cam.  O'Hara,  HL 

Bingham 

Farbsteln 

Ottlnger 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Resnick 

Burton,  Calif. 

Gilbert 

Roosevelt 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Craley 

Helstoskl 

Roybal 

Dlggs 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

DingeU 

Leggett 

Scheuer 

Dow 

Mackie 

Vivian 

Duncan,  Oreg 

.    Nedzl 

. 

NOT  VOTtNG — 44 

Belcher 

Hall 

Morse 

Boggs 

HaUeck 

Multer 

Bow 

Hanna 

Nix 

Burton,  Utah 

Hajrs 

O'Brien 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holifleld 

PoweU 

Celler 

HoUand 

Redlln 

Curtln 

Jones,  Mo. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Dawson 

Karsten 

SchneebeU 

Everett 

Kelly 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Parnsley 

Keogh 

Sullivan 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

King,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Macdonald 

ToU 

Gubser 

MaUUard 

Wldnall 

Gumey 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wilson, 

Hagen,  Calif. 

MUler 

Charles  H. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
against. 
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Mr.  KiTig  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  Multer 
against. 
Mr.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bjrrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bel- 
cher. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.   O'Brien  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Parnsley. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Missouri  delegation,  and,  I  know,  his 
many  good  friends.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished American  and  a  great  Mls- 
sourlan. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  P.  KEM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  that  any  other  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  do  so  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  with  regard  to  the  late  Senator 
Kem. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  wa5*-no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
former  Senator  from  Missouri,  James  P. 
Kem,  has  passed  away.  James  Kem  was 
a  very  distinguished  citizen  of  Missouri, 
and  many  of  us  here  knew  him  well.  He 
was  bom  in  Macon,  Mo.,  on  April  2,  1890. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  from 
Kansas  City,  and  was  president  of  the 
Lau-yers  Association  of  Kansas  City. 

Jim  Kem  was  an  avid  student  of  the 
writings  of  our  third  President,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  saw  no  contradiction  in 
quoting  Jefferson's  teaching  of  "State's 
rights,  economy,  and  simplicity  in  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government," 
which  he  did  frequently  to  the  propo- 
nents of  the  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal  theories 
of  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  admin- 
istrations. Jim  Kem  entered  politics 
with  a  gusto  when  he  became  Jackson 
County,  Mo..  Republican  in  1946  by  fight- 
ing the  Pendergast  machine  in  Missouri 
and  the  theories  of  the  New  Deal.  He 
served  one  term  in  the  Senate,  was  un- 
successful for  reelection  in  1952,  and  then 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to 
his  family  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  House  Reso- 
lution 229  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  229 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1965, 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  during  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  is  authorized  to  incur  such 
expenses  (not  in  excess  of  $5,000)  as  it  deems 
advisable.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  approved  by  such 
committee,  and  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  MARCH  1 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  can  give  the  House  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  In- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day.  There 
are  no  suspensions.  Also  on  Monday  we 
will  begin  consideration  of  S.  3,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  day,  and 
following  that  on  Tuesday  and  for  the 
balance  of  the  week  we  will  continue  the 
consideration  of  S.  3. 

This  announcement  Is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  xmder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  may  be  dis- 
per^sed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  Satur- 
day to  file  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
MARCH  1 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U  THANT,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revies  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of 
the  U.N.,  In  offering  unsolicited  advice 
on  what  U.S.  poUcy  should  be  in  Viet- 
nam, said  in  part: 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  American  people, 
if  they  only  knew  the  true  facts  about  Viet- 
nam, would  agree  with  me  that  no  further 
bloodshed  is  necessary. 

Thus,  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
reaches  a  new  low  in  his  anti-United 
States  record  by  charging  the  United 
States  with  untruthful  conduct  in  Viet- 
nam. 

If  U  Thant  has  a  consistent,  legitimate 
Interest  in  the  truth,  he  should  see  that 
the  true  facts  of  Nasser's  slaughter  of 
civilians  in  Yemen  be  made  known  to  the 
world  at  large.  He  should  see  that  the 
true  facts  of  Red  Chinese  genocide 
against  the  people  of  Tibet  be  made 
known  to  the  world.  He  should  see  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  colonial  control 
of  the  Baltic  nations  be  truthfully  re- 
ported to  the  world.  He  should  see  to  it 
that  the  participation  of  Nasser,  Ben 
Bella,  and  the  government  leaders  of 
the  Sudan  in  the  terrorist  campaign  in 
the  Congo  be  truthfully  reported. 

Where  was  U  Thant  and  his  remark- 
able interest  in  the  truth  when  Dr.  Carl- 
son and  himdreds  of  other  missionaries 
were  slain  in  the  Congo  by  Commimist- 
Inspired  barbarians? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N. 
Is  a  Marxist.  His  philosophic  addiction 
to  commimism  shows  itself  repeatedly. 
His  philosophic  antagonism  against  the 


United  States,  its  government  structure, 
and  its  principles  shows  Itself  repeatedly. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  UJff.  to  help  us  save 
face  in  Vietnam.  What  he  should  do  in 
order  to  help  bring  about  a  world  of 
peace  and  freedom  is  to  have  the  U.N. 
take  up  the  Issues  I  have  mentioned — 
Soviet  colonialism  in  Eastern  Europe, 
atrocities  in  the  Congo,  Nasser's  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Yemeni  people.  Red  Chinese 
slaughter  of  Tibetans,  as  well  as  illicit 
Communist  domination  of  Cuba,  North 
Korea,  and  other  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  to 
U  Thant  by  the  representative  of  the 
legitimate  National  Government  of  Ye- 
men, to  which  I  hoE)e  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral will  give  his  attent^pn  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  truth: 

U  Thant, 

United  Nations,  N.Y.: 

Your  intervention  in  American  political 
affairs  on  Vietnam  is  in  dramatic  contrast  to 
your  silence  to  the  EgjTitlans  on  their  gov- 
ernment's war  on  Yemen.  You  were  respon- 
sible for  a  14-month  mission  In  Yemen  under 
which  Nasser  promised  you  and  the  U.N.  to 
withdraw  from  that  country.  For  14  months 
Nasser  bombed  and  killed  Yemenis  before 
the  eyes  of  your  observers.  Time  and  again 
be  increased  his  army  in  Yemen  and  told  the 
whole  world  that  he  would  not  cease  his 
murder  of  the  Yemeni  people  despite  his 
pledge  to  you  and  to  the  U.N.  You,  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations,  were 
and  are  silent  on  Nasser  in  Yemen.  We  sug- 
gest you  get  Nasser  out  of  Yemen  and  tell 
the  great  Egyptian  people  the  true  facts  and 
background  of  the  situation  in  Yemen.  The 
Yemeni  people  still  await  you  to  speak  in 
answer  to  the  high  motives  you  profess. 
BnsHBOD  Howard,  Jr., 

For  the  National  Government  of  Yemen. 


JULIUS  NYERERE  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  my  friends  for  whom  I  have  ad- 
miration and  affection  is  Tanzania's 
President  Julius  Nyerere.  Ours  has  been 
a  friendship  extending  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  and  on  the  happy  day 
his  coimtry  achieved  its  independence  we 
celebrated  the  day  and  our  friendship 
with  a  warm  embrace.  Our  last  meet- 
ing was  not  many  months  ago  when  on 
a  brief  visit  to  Washington  he  honored 
me  by  dropping  in  for  a  chat. 

Tanzania  is  close  to  the  Congo  and 
the  employment  of  white  mercenaries  by 
the  Congo  Government  supported  by  the 
United  States  has  had  repercussions.  A 
string  of  events  disruptive  of  the  plans 
and  programs  of  the  new  nation  added  to 
Julius  Nyerere's  problems. 

President  Nyerere's  visit  to  Red  China 
naturally  was  the  subject  of  some  con- 
cern among  the  friends  and  well-wishers 
In  this  country  of  Tanzania  and  her 


President.  I  am  certain  the  account  of 
President  Nyerere's  conduct  and  state- 
ments in  Red  China  as  given  by  staff  cor- 
respondent John  Hughes  in  the  reliable 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Febru- 
ary 19,  1965,  will  be  found  reassuring.  I 
quote : 

The  Chinese  have  given  Tanzania  substan- 
tial aid.  They  seem  to  be  making  It  one  of 
their  main  targets  in  Africa. 

Now  they  are  sparing  no  effort  to  convince 
President  Nyerere  of  their  friendship. 

Although  he  arrived  in  a  snowfaU,  thou- 
sands   were    in    the    streets    to    greet    him. 
Amid  the  snow  there  was  the  clash  of  wel- 
coming cymbals  and  thunder  of  drums. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Peiplng  newspapers  have  splashed  the 
Nyerere  visit  story.  The  official  Peoples 
DaUy  said  China  "attached  much  importance 
to  the  visit." 

At  a  state  banquet  Chairman  Liu  Shao-chi 
again  had  sharp  words  for  the  United  States. 

The  Tanzanian  Government  had  exposed 
the  subversive  sujtivitles  of  U.S.  imperialism, 
he  said,  and  had  the  firm  support  of  China. 

To  date,  in  his  replies  President  Nyerere 
has  not  reached  the  same  fervor  as  his  hosts. 

He  has  thanked  the  Chinese  for  their  aid 
and  said  Tanzanians  and  Chinese  have  much 
to  learn  from  each  other. 

But  he  has  remarked  significantly.  "Oiu- 
whole  people  Is  united  in  the  decision  that 
the  cooperation  we  get  from  abroad  mxist 
be  without  strings." 

Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  President 
Nyerere  has  not  been  taken  in  by  the 
flattery  of  the  Red  Chinese.  To  them  as 
to  us  and  all  others  he  said : 

Oxur  whole  people  Is  united  that  the  co- 
operation we  get  from  abroad  mxist  be  with- 
out strings. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tm- 
fortunately  I  was  engaged  in  a  telephone 
call  during  the  roUcall  that  was  just 
completed.  I  would  like  to  state  that  had 
I  been  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


RELIEF  AND  AID   TO  THE   UNDER- 
PRIVILEGED OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Watkins] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
address  this  Chamber  on  the  needs  of  the 
underprivileged  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  past  year  daily  comment  on 
these  needs  have  been  pressed  by  the 
present  administration  through  the  mass 


media  of  the  land.  However,  I  feel  the 
administration  should  be  mJade  aware 
of  certain  facts  and  figures  before  this 
war  on  poverty  proceeds  any  further. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  measure 
that  I  feel  will  directly  aid  and  prove 
a  greater  benefit  to  our  society  than  the 
plan  the  administration  is  now  pushing 
before  this  Congress.  My  bill  is  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  order  to 
give  citizens  earning  $3,000  or  less  a  year 
more  income,  as  they  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  income  tax. 

During  preparation  of  this  measure, 
several  interesting  facts  were  presented 
me  by  several  of  our  most  reliable  agen- 
cies. First,  the  total  tax  revenue  loss 
with  enactment  of  this  measure  would 
be  $1.5  billion  as  estimated  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Also,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  stated  that  11 
miUion  taxpayers  would  be  directly  af- 
fected with  passage  as  they  would  be  tax 
exempt. 

The  current  budget  proposed  for  the 
war  on  poverty  for  the  forthcoming  year 
Is  $1.5  biUion,  which  is  identical  with  the 
figure  mentioned  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  in  connection  with  enact- 
ment of  my  bill. 

In  addition,  the  Armed  Forces  have 
over  1  million  personnel  that  earn  less 
than  $3,000  taxable  dollars  a  year.  Many 
of  these  same  personnel  qualify,  and  in 
fact,  actually  receive  State  and  local  aid 
and  charity.  I  say  to  this  Chamber,  that 
this  stigma  must  be  removed  from  those 
who  serve  this  country  so  faithfully  and 
well. 

Many  of  these  men  are  with  their  own 
families  and  wish  to  make  a  career  with 
the  Armed  Forces,  yet  after  an  exjKJsure 
to  what  I  just  mention  many  leave  the 
service  of  their  coimtry  in  order  to  pro- 
vide their  families  a  decent  self-sustain- 
ing life  without  local  and  State  aid.  Yet, 
daily  the  Department  of  Defense  be- 
moans the  fact  of  the  decreasing  nimi- 
ber  of  personnel  that  make  a  career  out 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Also,  In  today's  society,  over  half  of 
the  Nation's  young  scholars  earn  a  tax- 
able income  in  order  to  pay  for  their 
higher  education.  This  bill  would  affect 
most  of  these  students  as  they  would  be 
exempt  from  payment  of  income  tax  rev- 
enue, since  most  fall  into  the  less  than 
$3,000  yearly  earnings  category.  This 
bill  would  aid  their  efforts  for  a  better 
life  as  their  earnings  would  be  placed 
entirely  into  their  educational  pursuits. 

The  present  administration  has  set 
$3,000  total  yearly  earnings  as  the  stand- 
ard figure  for  an  individual  to  qualify 
to  receive  aid  from  the  war  on  poverty. 

This  is  the  same  total  yearly  earning 
figure  afl&xed  in  my  bill.  I  state  that  a 
greater  number  of  citizens  will  benefit 
from  my  bill,  than  will  be  affected  by  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Eleven  million  citizens  will  directly  be 
aided  as  they  will  have  greater  funds  for 
their  livelihood,  with  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. This  same  taxpayer  will  In  the 
end  provide  greater  tax  revenue  as  he 
win  have  greater  spending  power,  de- 
mand more  goods  and  services,  thus  cre- 
ating new  sources  of  tax  moneys. 
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Yes,  the  underprivileged  must  be 
served  today,  but  I  say  not  with  a  pan- 
acea called  a  war  on  poverty  or  the 
Great  Society,  but  'with  direct  effective 
action  such  as  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  give  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 


BILLION-DOLLAR  GENEROSITY   TO 

NASSER 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  10 
years  the  Government  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic— Egypt — headed  by  Mr. 
Nasser,  has  received  approximately  $1 
billion  worth  of  food  at  the  expense  of 
U.S.  taxpayers. 

Most  of  the  shipments  were  under  title 
I  of  Public  Law  480.  The  transactions 
sometimes  erroneously  referred  to  as 
sales  are  not  sales  in  the  usual  com- 
mercial sense  because  the  currency  the 
United  States  acquires  can  be  spent  only 
in  Egypt  and  there  for  only  very  limited 
purposes.  For  all  practical  purposes 
these  sales  are  gifts  to  Nasser,  compli- 
ments of  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Market  value  of  commodities  sent  to 
Egypt  under  title  I  authority  from  De- 
cember 1955  through  February  6.  1965, 
Is  estimated  at  $827.3  million.  Acquisi- 
tion cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers  for  these 
same  commodities  was  $1.1  bill'on. 

Under  title  II— emergency  relief— an 
additional  $24.3  million  was  donated  to 
the  Nasser  regime,  and  $130  million  ad- 
ditional was  donated  under  title  ru  for 
distribution  by  charitable  agencies. 

This  billion-dollar  generosity  by  VS. 
taxpayers  is  worth  keeping  in  mind  as 
we  ponder  the  insults  and  inimical  ac- 
tions originating  from  Mr.  Nasser  of  re- 
cent date. 

Here  are  the  details  as  supplied  to  me 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Department  of  Agbiciji.tuiie, 

Office  of  the  Secbetart, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Paui.  Pindley, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Patjl:  This  Is  In  reply  to  yoxir  letter 
ol  January  30.  1965.  requesting  Information 
on  Public  Law  480  transactions  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

The  largest  movement  of  agrlcult\iral  com- 
modities to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
Public  Law  480  has  taken  place  under  title  I 
programs.  Enclosed  are  three  tables  relat- 
ing to  title  I  programs  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Table  I  summarizes  the  commod- 
ity composition  and  currency  uses  of  all  title 
I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  amendments  relating 
thereto.  Table  HI  shows  the  status  of  pro- 
graming under  the  current  title  I  agreement. 
There  has  been  one  title  II,  Public  Law  480 
transaction  with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
ThlB  Involved  the  shipment  of  about  $24.3 
million  worth.  Including  freight  costs,  of 
coarse  grains  (corn)  during  1961  for  drought 
relief. 

Prom   July    1954   through  June  30,   1964, 
about  $130  million  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural 


commodities  have  been  made  available  under 
title  III  to  approved  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies  for  distribution  to  needy  persons  In 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  following  commodities  and  quantities 
(in  thousands  of  pounds)  are  programed  for 
shipment  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  for 
distribution  to  needy  people  In  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  title  III  donation  pro- 
grams during  fiscal  year  1965:  dry  milk 
(25.048);  bulgvir  (19,106);  cornmeal  (6,189); 
fats  and  oils  (8.876);  wheat  flour  (132,835); 
and  rolled  wheat  (11.265). 

Voluntary  agencies  participating  In  this 
program  include:  Assemblies  of  God,  CARE, 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  Chiurch  World  Serv- 
ices, and  UNRWA. 

From  1954  through  December  31.  1965, 
about  $11.2  million  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities  moved  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public under  barter  contracts.  All  of  these 
exports  represented  commercial  purchases  by 
United  Arab  Republic  stemming  from  open- 
end  or  multilateral  barter  contracts. 

To  date,  no  agricultural  commodities  have 
moved  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
title  IV.  Public  Law  480  or  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation   (CCC)    credit  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  M.  Bdikhead, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


Table  I 

title    I,    PUBLIC    LAW    480 

The  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt)  has 
entered  into  nimierous  Public  Law  480  title 
I  agreements,  as  well  as  amendments  and 
supplements  to  these  agreements,  since  the 
first  agreement  was  signed  on  December  14, 
1955.     A  summary  of  the  commodity  com- 


position  of   these   agreements   is   set  forth 
below: 

December  1955  through  Feb.  6, 1965 
[MiUlons] 

Market 
Commodity:  value 

Wheat  and  flour $532.5 

Peed  grains 53. 1 

Rice    - 5.3 

Tobacco 47.7 

Dairy  products 2.7 

Pats  and  oils 75.2 

Other 13.0 

Ocean  transportation  ' 97.8 


Total... _ —  »  827. 3 

Currency  uses :  Amount 

U.S.  uses $128.9 

Grant  for  economic  development..      24. 9 

Loans  to  private  enterprise 77.7 

Loans  for  economic  development..     582.3 


Total ='813.  8 

'  Includes  only  ocean  transportation  to  be 
financed  by  CCC. 

-•Estimated  CCC  cost  $1,141.4  million. 

•Difference  In  totals  reflects  amounts  de- 
posited on  completed  agreements. 
Table  II 

The  current  multiyear  title  I,  Public  Law 
480  agreement  with  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic was  signed  on  October  8,  1962.  The 
agreement,  as  originally  consummated,  pro- 
vided for  the  shipment  of  $390  million  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities  over  a  3-year 
period,  covering  fiscal  years  1963.  1964.  and 
1965.  There  have  been  five  amendments  to 
the  agreement  to  provide  additional  com- 
modities raising  the  total  export  market 
value  of  the  agreement  to  $431.8  million. 

The  original  agreement  is  as  follows: 


[Dollars  in  millions] 


Approximate  quantity 

Export 

market 

value 

Esti- 

Commodity 

Fiscal 
year 
1963 

Fiscal 
year 
1964 

Fiscal 
year 
1965 

mated 
CCC 
cost 

Whpat  and/or  flour  in  eraln  eouivalent        

1,000  met- 
ric tont 
1, 100. 0 
100.0 
30.0 
30.0 
.6 
.6 

1.000  met- 
ric tont 
1,600.0 
200.0 
32.5 
37.5 
.6 
.7 

1,000  met- 
ric tont 
1,750.0 
200.0 
35.0 
45.0 
.6 
.8 

$275.8 
24.0 
22.9 
12.7 
.3 
L6 
62.8 

$425.4 

Com --- 

24.0 

Veeetable oil                       _  ..  - 

22.9 

Tallow                                      - 

12.7 

NFD  milk                - 

.8 

1.5 

Orftftji  transnortatlon  festlmatfid)                                          

62.8 

Subtotal 

390.0 

539.9 

1st  amendment: 

1= 

Metric  tont 

1,000 

1,000 

1.6 
.2 
.1 

1.6 

Drvpdihle  beans                                                        _     -. 

.2 

npAftn  frfinsnortation  festimated^                                  

.1 

Subtotal. — - 

1.9 

1.9 

2d  amendment: 

11,000 

17.7 
0.6 

17.7 

0.6 

Subtotal 

18.3 

18.3 

3d  amendment: 

100,000 
2,000 
1,000 

6.6 

1.6 

.8 

1.2 

5.6 

3.3 

PhpPQA 

1.1 

1.2 

Subtotal 

9.0 

11.1 

4th  amendment: 

1,200 

.8 
.1 

.8 

.1 

Subtotal 

.9 

.9 

5th  amendment: 

Pe^f                                                         .    

12,000 

9.5 
2.2 

9.6 

2.2 

,--' 

Subtotal 

11.7 

11.7 

Total                                   - 

431.8 

583.8 

Note.— Wheat  and  wheat  flour  is  by  far  the  largest  commodity  component,  accounting  for  over  60  percent  oltha 
total  export  market  value  of  the  agreement.  ..„./»,. 

The  currency  proceeds  accruing  under  this  agreement  are  for  use  as  follows:  U.S.  uses.  10  percent;  104(e)  loans, 
6  percent;  and  104(g)  loans,  85  percent. 
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Table  III.— Status  of  title  I,  Public  Law  480 
programing  with  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  the  multiyear  agreement  signed  on 
Oct.  8, 1962.  covering  fiscal  years  1963, 1964, 
and  1965^ 

[In  mlllioasl 


Commodity 


Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

Corn - 

Vepctable  oils 

Tallow 

NFD  milk 

Poultry - - 

Toliacco 

Dry  bcuiis .......-- 

Butter,  butter  oil,  and  ghee... 

Cheese - 

Beef 


Total. 


I  In  nddition  to  the  dollar  vnliies  for  commo'iitie.'s.  the 
acrocincnt  provides  an  estimnted  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $57,(K)0,n00  for  U.S.  flna  ifcing  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion required  for  shipment  of  L-bmmodilies  in  U.fc^-nag 
vessels  in  ai'cordaiice  with  th^  provisions  of  .the  Cargo 
Preference  Act. 


Purchase 

authorl- 

z8tion.s 

issued 


Remain- 

in? 

available 

funds 


$2M.  368 

32. 487 

14. 323 

12.700 

.bSS 

2.300 

10.450 

.200 

1.491 

.809 

9.500 


$22.4 


5.6 


.1 


8.9 


337.786 


37.0 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    I3   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objedtion. 
Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  deduction  for  pre- 
miums paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  health 
and  accident  insurance.     Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  medical  expense  deduction 
is  limited  to  the  amount  in  excess  of  3 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income.     This   penalizes   the   taxpayer 
who    insures    himself    and    his    family 
through  accident  and  health  insurance. 
The  3-percent  limitation  effectively  ex- 
cludes the  cost  of  health  insurance.    The 
bill  would  remove  thts  3 -percent  limita- 
tion, so  that  health  insurance  premiums 
would  be  deductible  In  full. 

The  inequity  of  exnBting  law  is  shown 
by  the  following  examples:  First,  let  us 
assume  taxpayer  A.  whose  income  con- 
sists of  wages  of  SIO.OOO  per  year,  pur- 
chases a  medical  insurance  plan  at  a  cost 
of  $300  per  year.  Since  $300  is  not  in 
excess  of  3  percent  ol  $10,000,  he  would 
not  be  allowed  a  medical  deduction  in 
any  year  for  the  cost  of  his  medical  plan. 
Taxpayer  A  continues  the  plan  for  5 
years  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,500.  In  none 
of  the  years  was  he  able  to  deduct  this 
as  a  medical  expense.  In  the  fifth  year, 
he  incurs  $1,500  of  medical  expenses. 
This  Sl,500  of  medical  expenses  is  cov- 
ered by  his  insurance.  He  gets  no  deduc- 
tion because  his  medical  expense  was 
covered  by  insurance,  although  he  has 
paid  out  a  total  of  $1,500  over  the  5  years 
for  the  coverage. 

On  the  other  hand,  taxpayer  B,  who 
has  the  same  $10,000  income  as  our  first 
taxpayer,  has  no  medical  insurance. 
Taxpayer  B  deposits  $300  a  year  in  a  sav- 
ings account.  In  the  fifth  year,  taxpayer 
B  also  incurs  $1,500  of  medical  expenses. 


He  uses  $1,500  which  he  has  saved  to  pay 
his  medical  biU.  The  first  $300—3  per- 
cent of  his  income — is  not  includible  as 
a  medical  deduction.  Taxpayer  B  sub- 
tracts this  $300  from  his  $1,500  medical 
bill,  and  takes  a  medical  deduction  for 
the  balance— $1,200. 

Thus,  while  both  taxpayer  A  and  tax- 
payer B  had  identical  annual  incomes 
and  medical  costs,  B  gets  a  tax  deduc- 
tion of  81,200.  From  this  simple  illus- 
tration it  is  apparent  that  the  present 
medical  deduction  favors  the  uninsured 
taxpayer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  insured 
taxpayer. 

While  I  have  taken  taxpayers  with  an 
income  of  $10,000  for  purpose  of  com- 
parison, the  effect  is  the  same  irrespec- 
tive of  the  taxpayer's  income.    The  tax- 
payers who  carry  medical  insurance  are 
penalized  under  the  Federal  tax  laws  be- 
cause those  taxpayers  will  not  obtain  any 
benefit  from  the  medical  deduction,  while 
the  taxpayers  who  do  not  carry  medical 
insurance  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  tax 
deduction  if  their  medical  expense  in  any 
year  exceeds  3  percent  of  their  income. 
Taxpayer  A  is.  in  effect,  penalized  for 
protecting   the   Government's  revenues 
against  the  risk  of  a  medical  deduction. 
We  have  made  tremendous  gains  in 
public  acceptance  of  health  and  accident 
insurance  over  the  past  decade.     The 
problem  is  that  medical  expenses  are  so 
treated  under  existing  tax  law  that  the 
taxpayer,  instead  of  being  given  an  in- 
centive to  enroll  himself  or  his  family  in 
a  medical  plan,  is  penalized  for  doing  so. 
Whereas  today,  as  a  practical  matter, 
a  person  having  adequate  health  insur- 
ance does  not  get  a  tax  deduction  for 
either  insurance  costs  or  medical  costs. 
Under  my  bill,  insurance  costs  will  be 
fully   deductible.     This  will   encourage 
the  purchase  of  health  insurance.    The 
Federal  revenues  would  correspondingly 
benefit  on  account  of  lower  medical  de- 
ductions. 

I  have  previously  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  a  program  of  comprehensive 
medical  insurance  for  those  over  age  65. 
But  illness  is  not  confined  to  the  aged.  A 
major  illness  can  strike  with  equally 
devastating  effect  on  those  under  65. 
The  head  of  a  growing  family  may  be  just 
as  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  expense  of 
an  illness  of  some  member  of  that  family, 
as  would  the  retired  person  who  himself 
became  ill.  The  two  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced—this bill  and  H.R.  4351— afford  a 
sound  basis  for  alleviating  the  medical 
bmdens  of  both  the  active  and  retired, 
by  encouraging  adequate  health  insur- 
ance. 


rules  and  practices  of  our  National  Leg- 
islature would  be  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  debate  which  is  crammed  into  the 
meetings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, even  those  12-  and  15-minute  gath- 
erings which  are  characteristic  of  our 
early  session  meetings.  For  example,  the 
House  meeting  of  January  5,  1965,  took 
but  11  minutes,  yet  it  covers  some  22 
pages  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Truly,  this  is  a  prodigious  feat  of  speak- 
ing when  even  skimming  that  number  of 
Congressional  Record  pages  in  that  time 
requires  some  effort. 

The  record  of  words  produced  in  what 
appears  to  be  open  debate  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  is  made  possible  by  the  de- 
vice of  Members'  revising  and  extending 
their  remarks.  Thus  a  speech,  which  for 
all  the  unindoctrinated  world  looks  like 
a  part  of  the  debate  of  the  House,  can 
be  made  without  the  speaker  ever  ap- 
pearing on  the  floor.  This  speech,  for 
example,  was  not  spoken  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  It  is  being  introduced  into 
the  Congressional  Record  in  that  part 
of  the  Record  reserved  for  matters  said 
on  the  House  floor  and,  but  for  my  pre- 
cautionary statements,  it  would  likely 
be  considered  a  part  of  floor  debate. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  House  reso- 
lution which  is  designed  to  prevent  this 
subterfuge.  Good  reason  exists  for  open- 
ing the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord to  matters  which  individual  Members 
consider  of  importance  to  their  col- 
leagues and  to  the  country  in  the  discus- 
sion of  public  issues.  I  would  in  no  way 
wish  to  discourage  this.  However,  under 
the  present  practice,  insertions  ol 
speeches  into  the  body  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  give  these  speeches  the 
appearance  of  having  been  made  before 
the  House. 

What  I  suggest  is  simply  this:  Let  us 
make  some  distinction  between  words 
actually  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
subject  to  contradiction  and  the  temper- 
ing of  debate,  and  those  inserted  without 
ever  having  been  open  to  rebuttal.  In 
this  way,  we  would  be  able  to  preserve 
the  Congressional  Record's  dual  func- 
tions—that of  a  journal  of  actual  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  and  that  of  a 
means  of  sharing  ideas  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  distinction  could 
be  made  quite  easily,  by  a  difference  in 
tvpe  face  between  the  two  kinds  of  state- 
ments, for  example.  The  value  would  be 
great,  for  as  we  are  better  able  to  pro- 
mote honest  debate  of  the  issues,  we  are 
better  able  to  serve  the  function  for 
which  the  Congress  was  founded. 


THE  WORDS  UNSAID 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON..  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
casually  picking  up  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional   Record,    not    knowing    the 


WHO  SAYS  THE  DOLLAR  IS  STABLE? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation 
remains  a  constant  and  ever-increasing 
threat  to  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
table  below,  compiled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia   [Mr.  Poff],  graphically 
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shows  the  constant  downward  trend  In 
the  value  of  the  dollar : 


Gross 

Value  of 

Fiscal 

public 

Interest 

Budget 

dollar. 

year 

debt  and 

on  public 
cebt 

deficit  or 

1939= 

guaranteed 

surplus 

100 

obligations 

Maiiont 

Minimis 

Millions 

CetUs 

1930 

$16, 186 

$659 

+$738 

83.2 

1931 

16.801 

612 

-462 

91.4 

1932 

19,487 

599 

-2,735 

101.7 

1933 

22,539 

689 

-2.602 

107.4 

1934 

27.734 

757 

-3,630 

103.8 

1935 

32.824 

821 

-2,791 

101.2 

1936 

38.4S7 

749 

-4.425 

100.2 

1937 - 

41.089 

866 

-2.777 

96.7 

1938 

42.018 

926 

-1.177 

98.5 

1939 

45,890 

941 

-  -3.862 

100.0 

1940 - 

48,497 

1,041 

-3.918 

99.2 

1941 

55.332 

I.IU 

-6. 159 

94.4 

1942 

76.991 

1.260 

-21.490 

85.3 

1943 

140,796 

1,808 

-57.420 

80.3 

1944. 

202,626 

2,609 

-51.423 

79.0 

1945 

259.115 

3.617 

-53.941 

77.2 

1946 

269,898 

4.7-22 

-20, 676 

71.2 

1947 

258,376 

4.958 

+754 

6-2.2 

1948 

252.366 

5.211 

+8.419 

57.8 

1949 

252.798 

5.339 

-1,811 

58.3 

19S0 

257.377 

5,750 

-3. 1-22 

57.8 

1951 

255.251 

5,613 

+3, 510 

53.5 

1952 

259. 151 

5,859 

-4.017 

5-2.3 

lttS3 

266,123 

6.504 

-9. 449 

51.9 

1954 

271,341 

6.382 

-3. 117 

51.7 

1955 

274.418 

6.370 

-4.180 

51.9 

1956 

272,825 

6.787 

+1.628 

51.1 

1957 

270.634 

7.244 

+1.596 

49.4 

1958 

276.444 

7.607 

-2,819 

48.1 

1959 

284,317 

7.593 

-12,427 

47.7 

1960 

286.471 

9.180 

+1.224 

46.9 

1961 

289. 2U 

8.957 

-3,856 

46.4 

1962 

298.645 

9,1-20 

-6,378 

45.9 

1963 

306.466 

9.895 

-6. -266 

45.4 

1964 

312. 526 

10.666 

-8.226 

44.8 

Total 

1930- 

64... 

153.822 

-287.291 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  communism  is  not  a  simple 
thing.  It  is  attempting  to  undermine  the 
United  States  on  many  fronts — military, 
economic,  diplomatic,  propaganda,  cul- 
tural, and  scientific,  as  well  as  political. 
Recently  Communist  Party  leader  Gus 
Hall  boasted  that  while  the  party  had 
only  10,000  technical  or  formal  members, 
there  are  at  least  100,000  "state-of-mind" 
Communists  in  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  we  call  upon  American 
fighting  men;  ask  them  to  fight  the 
Communists  on  the  battlefield,  we  cannot 
tell  them  now,  "You  flght  the  enemy  on 
the  battlefield,  but  here  at  home  we  will 
let  them  continue  their  conspiracy  with- 
out Interference." 

In  recent  months  we  have  read  where 
150  young  Americans — or  at  least  so- 
called  "Americans"  proclaimed  in  news- 
paper ads  that,  if  drafted,  they  would 
refuse  to  serve  in  Vietnam.  These  same 
young  people  have  organized  a  committee 
to  encourage  other  young  men  to  take 
the  same  position,  and  I  understand  that 
they  are  meeting  with  some  success.  At 
a  recent  convention,  the  Communist 
youth  movement  gave  its  wholehearted 
support  to  this  project. 


Still  another  group  or  committee,  made 
up  primarily  of  college  students,  has  been 
organized  to  collect  funds  to  ship  medical 
supplies  to  the  Vietcong;  that  is,  the 
Communist  forces  in  Vietnam,  which  to 
date  have  killed  almost  300  Americans. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities is  doing  what  it  can  to  help  edu- 
cate people  on  the  damaging  effects  of 
communism.  In  Its  years  of  existence 
the  committee  has  taken  testimony  from 
over  3,500  witnesses,  and  has  been  the 
Initiator  of  over  40  security  laws  and 
amendments  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  abolition  of  the  committee  is  an 
Important  project  of  the  Communists — 
this  is  reason  enough  for  supporting  the 
committee  and  its  projects. 

Some  of  the  work  of  the  committee  has 
been  dramatic,  such  as  the  Alger  Hiss 
case  and  the  exposure  of  Harry  Dexter 
White,  Nathan  Silverman,  and  Gerhard 
Eisler.  The  files  of  the  committee  con- 
tain the  names  of  thousands  of  Com- 
munists, former  Communists,  and  fellow 
travelers.  These  files  are  used  by  many 
governmental  agencies.  Including  the 
FBI  in  checking  security  risks. 

There  are  those  that  cry  aloud  that  the 
committee  has  abused  the  rights  of  some 
of  the  witnesses  that  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee.  In  my  opinion  those 
that  are  crying  the  loudest  are  the  same 
people  who  are  trying  to  hide  behind  the 
very  documents  they  seek  to  destroy. 

I  urge  this  House  to  strongly  support 
this  great  committee. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
first  of  the  series  of  speeches  I  intend 
to  give  on  the  subject  of  geographical 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  development 

The  fact  that  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  approve  more  than  $15  billion  for  this 
purpose,  slightly  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  national  budget,  emphasizes  the 
need  for  constant  attention  to  not  only 
how  these  funds  are  spent  but  where  they 
are  spent.  It  is  quite  obvious  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  a  sum  will  have  great 
impact  upon  the  economy. 

Although  it  will  be  apparent  that  I  am 
much  concerned  about  my  own  State  I 
intend  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional interest  is  very  much  involved. 
The  facts  concerning  Indiana  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  a  research  contract-starved  area. 

These  facts  will  show  that  such  areas 
have  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  These  facts  will  point  up  the 
potential  for  economic  and  educational 
ill  health  as  a  result  of  present  distribu- 
tion policies. 

Among  other  things  I  intend  to  discuss 
the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  research 
and  development  contracts  on  the  na- 


tional Interest,  the  distribution  as  com- 
pared to  taxes  contributed  by  the  various 
States,  the  distribution  per  scientist  In 
the  various  States,  the  distribution  to 
educational  institutions  per  scientist  em- 
ployed, per  student  enrolled,  per  ad- 
vanced degrees  conferred. 

The  Subcommittee  of  Science  and  Re- 
search of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  made  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  this  question.  That 
study  will  be  the  basis  for  much  of  what 
I  Intend  to  say. 

It  is  also  my  Intention  to  make  certain 
recommendations  upon  the  conclusion 
of  these  talks. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  the  comments 
contained  In  this  series  of  presentations 
will  be  of  some  value  to  the  Congress  and 
to  my  colleagues. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY   FOR   DISABLED 
WORKERS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  make  it  possible 
for  a  textile  worker  or  an  employee  of  any 
industry  throughout  the  country  after 
30  years  on  the  job,  when  disabled  on  that 
job,  to  draw  social  security  regardless  of 
age. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  textile  workers 
In  my  district  today  who  have  worked  45 
years  in  a  textile  mill  and  still  cannot 
draw  social  security,  although  disabled 
to  continue  on  their  job.  Some  of  these 
workers,  men  and  women,  started  work- 
ing in  the  mills  when  they  were  12  and 
15  years  of  age  and  have  worked  con- 
tinuously until  disabled. 

It  is  unfair  and  even  Inhuman  to  deny 
these  workers  who  are  disabled  the  bene- 
fits of  social  security,  just  because  they 
have  not  reached  the  eligible  age  for 
social  security,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
served  30  years  on  the  job,  or  more,  prior 
to  their  disability.  It  is  unjust  to  tell 
them  that  they  are  able  to  perform  some 
other  means  of  employment  and  there- 
fore cannot  draw  social  security.  To 
tell  these  people  that  they  must  go  out 
after  40  years  on  the  job.  or,  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  30  years  on  the  same  job,  and  knock 
on  doors  and  pound  the  pavement  and 
beg  for  employment  is  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  social  security  was  de- 
signed and  enacted  to  take  care  of  the 
people  who  pay  into  it  when  they  become 
disabled  or  when  they  become  elderly. 
When  a  person  pays  Into  social  security 
for  30  years  and  becomes  disabled  on  the 
same  job.  that  person  has  earned  his  or 
her  benefits. 


THE  LINDSAY  BILL  FOR  HOSPITAL- 
IZATION AND  NURSING  CARE  FOR 
THE  AGED 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
ICHORD).    Under  previous  order  of  the 


► 


House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]  Is  recognized  for  60  mln- 

utes 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  30 
years,  this  country  has  been  at  odds  over 
how  It  should  help  its  elderly  citizens 
protect  themselves  against  the  high  cost 
of  Ulness. 

As  early  as  1935,  responsible  groups 
were  asking  the  President  and  Congress 
to  develop  a  national  health  Insurance 
plan  which  would  be  workable  and  fair. 

Mounting  costs  of  hospital  and  nursing 
care,  coupled  with  a  steady  increase  in 
our  elderly  population,  have  mstde  health 
protection  for  the  aged  a  major  national 
problem. 

The  need  Is  plain  as  the  figures  and 
the  cases  Increasingly  demonstrate. 
More  and  more,  we  hear  of  an  entire 
family's  savings  wiped  away  by  the  high 
cost  of  hospital  or  nursing  home  care. 
Science  and  the  medical  profeslson  have 
made  wonderful  advances  In  making  It 
possible  for  people  to  live  longer.  But 
who  can  deny  that  this  has  raised  addi- 
tional problems? 

For  several  years  there  have  been  bills 
before  the  Congress  attempting,  in  vari- 
ous ways,  to  meet  this  need.  Thus  far, 
the  proposals  have  met  a  legislative  Im- 
passe. 

Today,  I  am  reoffering  a  bill  which  Is 
not  only  a  constructive  alternative  to 
these  other  views,  but  which,  I  believe, 
can  be  a  means  of  enacting  a  hospitaliza- 
tion and  nursing  care  plan  In  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  delighted  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine,  Congressman  Stanley 
TuppER.  Is  joining  me  in  introducing  this 

bill-  .     ..    V- 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  make  It  abso- 
lutely clear  that  this  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  doctors  or  doc- 
tors' fees  or  the  selection  of  doctors.  Nor 
does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  Gov- 
ernment Involvement  In  the  selection  of 
hospitals.  It  will  not  involve  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  medical  profession. 
This  legislation  is  confined  to.  and  only 
deals  with,  the  question  of  the  mechani- 
cal, physical  costs  of  hospitalization,  or 
nursing  home  care,  or  nursing  care  at 
home.  I  will  explain  its  provisions,  and 
why  I  believe  It  is  the  alternative  that 
can  start  this  important  plan  moving, 
later  in  these  remarks. 

This  country's  population  over  age  65 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1.000  a  day. 
This  year,  it  passes  the  18  million  mark. 
By  1980,  the  census  t€lls  us,  our  aged  will 
number  24,458.000— an  increase  of  more 
than  a  third  in  the  next  15  years. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  over-65  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  must  live  on  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,500  a  year.  Worse, 
nearly  half  of  the  aged  who  live  alone 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 
One-half  have  liquid  assets  of  less  than 
$1,000.  About  40  percent  have  less  than 
$5^000  total  assets,  including  homes. 

Added  to  the  problem  of  scarce  funds  is 
the  fact  that  one-half  of  our  over-65  citi- 
zens have  no  health  insurance.  Many 
more  have  grossly  inadequate  coverage. 

Yet  four  out  of  five  have  a  chronic  ail- 
ment. With  this  high  tendency  to  illness, 
our  over-65  citizens  need  three  times  as 
much  hospital  care  as  younger  people. 


And  the  aged  are  the  primary  users  of 
nursing  homes  and  chronic  disease  hos- 
pitals. In  New  York  City  alone,  there  are 
nearly  11,000  nursing  homes. 

And  the  cost  of  hospitalization  is  rising 
rapidly.  Even  in  1961,  the  latest  com- 
plete figures  we  have,  the  average  cost 
of  each  day  in  the  hospital  was  $35. 

The  total  cost  of  health  care  for  per- 
sons over  65  Is  estimated  at  more  than 
$5  billion  a  year.  Nearly  half  of  this 
goes  into  hospital  and  nursing  home  care, 
including  custodial  and  m.ental  hospital 
care. 

The  facts  are  before  us:  the  growing 
number  of  elderly  citizens,  the  financial 
problems  many  of  them  face,  the  high 
cost  of  and  therefore  the  lack  of  insur- 
ance, the  tendency  of  the  aged  to  chronic 
ailments,  and  the  increased  cost  of  hos- 
pital care. 

The  basic  question  we  face  as  a  nation 
is  how  best  to  help  our  aged  meet  this 
problem.  I  suggest  that  a  broad-scale 
health  insurance  program  for  all  of  our 
aged,  financed  through  a  payroll  tax,  is 
the  best  kind  of  help  we  can  give. 

The  payroll  tax — the  same  financial 
source  that  the  social  security  program 
uses — can  be  applied  to  most  of  the 
working  force  of  our  Nation;  has  a  wide 
base;  is  easily  collected,  and  does  not 
fiuctuate  as  much  as  the  income  tax. 

Further,  we  could  not  load  a  broad 
program  of  hospital  care  for  the  aged 
onto  the  progressive  Income  tax  or  the 
corporate  income  tax.    Higher  rates  in 
those  areas  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a 
serious  impact  on  our  incentive  to  In- 
crease   profits     and     Income    through 
growth.    They    would    be    Inconsistent 
wjth  the  tax  cut  we  enacted  in  the  88th 
Congress.    Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of 
a  properly  financed  system,  there  is  in- 
creasing pressure  for  a  broadening  of  the 
Kerr-Mills   Federal    grant-in-aid   plan, 
financed  out  of  general  revenues.    Any 
broadening   Is  very   expensive.    But   It 
will  have  to  come.   Somehow,  it  is  argued 
that  Kerr-Mills  and  its  cost  are  volun- 
tary.   I    know    of    nothing    voluntary 
about  the  Income  taxes  that  must  be 
paid  to  finance  this  program.    And  if  the 
means  test  is  raised  and  the  benefits  are 
expanded,  as  are  the  pressures,  you  will 
have  to  raise  income  taxes  to  finance  it. 
Under   my   hospitalization   insurance 
plan,  as  in  the  administration  bill,  the 
payroll,  or  social  security,  tax  rate  would 
go  up  one-quarter  of  1  percent. 

Thus,  an  individual  making  $4,800  a 
year  would  pay  $1  a  month  toward  his 
old-age  hospitalization  insurance.  This 
legislation  would  also  increase  the  tax- 
able wage  base— this  will  provide  higher 
benefits. 

I  will  say  here  that  I  believe  $1  a  month 
is  not  a  high  price  for  a  working  indi- 
vidual to  pay  for  adequate  insurance 
against  hospitalization  and  nursing  costs 
in  old  age. 

I  also  believe  the  payroll  tax  is  fair- 
It  is  shared  50-50  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  is  paid  by  the  self-employed 
during  their  working  years.  Thus,  an 
employee  paying  $1  a  month  would  have 
$1  more  added  by  his  employer. 

Though  the  payroll  tax  aspects  of  my 
legislation  are  the  same  as  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  my  bill  differs  in  other  re- 


spects from  the  administration  proposal 
in  two  very  important  ways: 

First.  Under  the  Lindsay  bill,  Individ- 
uals could  choose  either  a  Government 
or  a  private  hospitalization  Insurance 
plan.  The  administration  measure  la 
compulsory  Government  health  insur- 
ance with  benefits  offered  only  under  a 
Government  plan. 

Second.  States  would  administer  the 
insurance  plan  under  my  legislation. 
In  the  administration  pr(«x)sal,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  Washington  would  handle  the  in- 
surance program. 

Like  my  earlier  bill,  this  new  version 
combines  the  payroll  tax  base  with  free- 
dom of  choice  between  a  private  and  a 
Government  insurance  plan.  I  want  to 
stress  that  this  feature  distinguishes  my 
measure  most  sharply  from  the  admin- 
istration bill. 

This  "freedom  of  choice"  provision,  or 
option.  I  beUeve  will  encourage  the  fur- 
ther growth  and  development  of  private 
health  insurance  and  voluntary  prepay- 
ment plans,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
catastrophic  illness. 

The  Lindsay  bill  provides  this  free  op- 
tion to  covered  persons  under  which  they 
can  have  the  benefits  that  would  normal- 
ly accrue  to  them  over  age  65,  measured 
actuarially,  paid  over  in  cash  either  di- 
recUy  or  by  assignment  They  will  use 
these  cash  payments  to  continue  or  to 
begin  a  private  Insurance  program  of 
their  own  choosing. 

There  are  safeguards  in  the  Lindsay 
bill  against  what  we  call  "adverse  risk." 
that  is.  the  use  of  policies  which  do  not 
measure  up  to  standards  and  coverage  in 
relation  to  premium. 

Concerning  the  second  major  differ- 
ence from  the  administration  bill,  my 
new  bill  shifts  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  the  hospitalization  and  nursing 
care  program  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
States  My  legislation  makes  it  manda- 
tory that  there  be   an  "administering 

State  agency."  ,  ..^    t^  ^ 

Under  this  plan,  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  confined  to. 
first,  establishing  the  structure  of  the 
program  and  preserving  uniformly 
through  Federal  regulations;  and  second, 
collecting  and  disbursing  to  the  admin- 
istering State  agencies  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  benefits  to  our  elderly 
citizens.  It  is  my  opirUon  that  this  plan 
would  virtually  eliminate  the  often- 
voiced  fears  of  Federal  involvement  In 
health  care. 

It  may  be  argued  that  providing  for 
State  administration  will  raise  the  costs 
of  carrying  out  the  insurance  plan.  But 
I  think  it  will  be  even  less  costly,  particu- 
larly if  voluntary  organizations  are  used 
by  the  States.  The  opportimity  is  here— 
at  present  there  are  some  240  voluntary 
health-insuring  organizations,  including 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 

Another  reason  why  State  administra- 
tion Is  Important  is  the  close  interrela- 
tionship this  insurance  plan  would  have 
with  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  which  Is 
also  administered  by  the  States. 
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In  the  first  place,  State  agencies  deal- 
ing with  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  un- 
der the  Kerr-Mills  program  already  have 
experience  and  expertise. 

Secondly,  many  OASDI  beneficiaries 
receiving  hospital  benefits  from  my  pro- 
posed legislation  might  to  some  extent 
be  getting  doctors'  bills  paid  for  by  the 
already  enacted  Kerr-Mills  program.  It 
would  be  grossly  wasteful  to  set  up  du- 
plicate files  on  such  patients  and  deal 
with  their  records  from  both  the  Federal 
and  State  levels — ^this  problem  would  oc- 
cur under  King-Anderson. 

Kerr-Mills  is  here  to  stay.  An  esti- 
mate in  New  York  suggests  that  as  little 
as  10  percent  of  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
would  be  absorbed  by  a  hospitalization 
and  nursing  care  insurance  plan.  For 
the  sake  of  efiBciency,  any  new  program 
for  the  aged  should  be  administered  in 
the  same  channels  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble— my  State  administration  proposal 
would  accomplish  this. 

A  third  major  point  of  difference  be- 
tween my  legislation  and  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  is  the  method  of  provid- 
ing benefits  for  those  aged  citizens  not 
covered  under  social  security. 

My  proposal  simply  adds  an  additional 
category  in  social  security  for  the  non- 
covered  group.  At  the  present,  in  addi- 
tion to  old-age  assistance,  there  is  aid  to 
the  blind,  and  aid  to  recipients  with  de- 
pendent children.  The  Lindsay  bill 
would  add  hospitalization.  It  would  be 
financed  the  same  way  as  the  other  cate- 
gories— in  other  words,  matching  pro- 
visions, Federal  and  State,  with  full 
choice  in  the  States  to  match  or  not,  as 
they  wish. 

Once  a  State  has  joined  and  made  the 
contribution,  as  in  the  case  of  Kerr-Mills 
today,  the  administration  and  coverage 
are  the  same  as  that  provided  for  those 
persons  under  social  security. 

I  was  interested  to  note,  2  years  ago, 
that  after  Senator  Javits  in  the  Senate 
and  I  in  the  House,  pressed  for  some 
means  of  covering  persons  not  vmder 
social  security,  the  administration 
amended  King-Anderson  to  make  such  a 
provision. 

I  have  not  agreed  with  the  method  the 
administration  has  proposed,  however — 
it  simply  takes  in  those  aged  not  under 
social  security  and  defines  them  as  being 
covered  for  purposes  of  hospitalization. 
There  is  no  matching  provision.  The 
Federal  Government  would  simply  pay 
100  percent.  Under  my  legislation,  the 
States  would  pay  15  to  45  percent  for 
benefits  to  those  not  under  social  se- 
curity, and  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  the  balance — similar,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  before,  to  Kerr-Mills. 

There  should  be  no  dispute  about  the 
need  to  provide  hospitalization  and  nurs- 
ing care  in-surance  for  those  aged  not 
under  social  security.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  present  some  3.5  million  citizens 
over  65  are  not  eligible  for  old-age  and 
survivors'  Insurance — social  security — 
and  thus,  would  not  be  covered  under  the 
payroll  tax  plan. 

We  must  formulate  this  insurance 
plan — which  has  been  a  broad  concept 
from  its  beginning — with  all  our  aged 
citizens  in  mind. 

I  have  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
the  administration  has  included  in  its 


proposals  of  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses a  provision  contained  in  the 
Lindsay-Tupper  87th,  88th,  and  89th 
Congress  bills — namely,  a  separate 
health — or  hospital — insurance  trust 
fund. 

Under  my  proposal  insurance  benefits 
from  the  plan  would  include  inpatient 
hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  facility 
services,  home  health  services,  or  outpa- 
tient hospital  diagnostic  services.  This 
covers  a  wide  area — from  bed  and  board 
in  a  hospital  to  speech  therapy — de- 
signed to  give  very  adequate  protection 
for  our  aged  against  the  heavy  costs  their 
illnesses  can  put  on  them  and  on  their 
families. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  2  years 
research,  study  and  thought  on  my  part 
on  the  problems  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Lindsay  bill 
is  the  answer  to  this  major  public  ques- 
tion of  how  to  help  our  aged  insure 
themselves  against  devastating  hospital 
and  nursing  costs. 

This  measure  is  not  a  dole — it  is  in- 
surance, paid  for  in  small  installments 
by  the  individual  as  he  works  over  the 
years.  It  is  not  insurance  for  everyone, 
but  for  those  over  65. 

It  is  not  government  interference  with 
the  medical  profession — it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  area.  It  is  not  medicare — 
it  is  hospitalization  and  nursing  care. 

It  is  not  "more  Federal  control" — my 
measure  shifts  administration  of  the 
plan  to  the  States. 

It  is  not  a  "Federal  takeover"  of  pri- 
vate insurance — this  bill  offers  the  indi- 
vidual an  option  between  Government 
and  private  plans  and  encourages  the 
private  sector  to  offer  plans  for  cata- 
strophic illness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  today,  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks,  a  summary  of  the  bill  that  I 
have  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  to- 
day, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
appear  immediately  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks  that  I  make. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
White  of  Idaho].  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  summary  is  as  follows: 
Detailed  SxntiMART 

PART   I 

The  Lindsay  bill  would  add  a  new  title 
XVII  to  the  Social  Security  Act  (which  now 
has  16  titles) .  The  following  would  be  sec- 
tions of  the  new  title. 

Section  1701 :  This  section  sets  up  pro- 
tection against  any  Federal  interference  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  or  in  the  selection 
of  hospitals  or  nursing  homes. 

Section  1702:  This  section  guarantees 
freedom  of  choice  by  the  beneficiary  as  to 
providers  of  services. 

Section  1703:  This  section  establishes 
eligibility  for  ^ealth  Insurance  benefits  for 
all  social  security  beneficiaries.  It  also 
establishes  the  fundamental  option  for  all 
beneficiaries;  namely — 

1.  To  be  covered  by  the  Government  plan 
created  by  part  2;  or 

2.  To  receive  a  monthly  cash  payment  if 
covered  by  a  private  health  benefits  plan,  as 
permitted  by  part  3. 

PART  n 

This  part  of  the  bill  establishes  the  Gov- 
ernment plan  which  consists  of   the  same 


benefits  provided  under  the  King-Anderson 
biU.  All  the  definitions  and  terms  of  King- 
Anderson  are  incorporated  without  change. 

This  part  also  provides  for  the  Important 
new  feature  of  this  bill — administration  of 
the  Government  plan  by  State  agencies. 
Under  this  method,  the  plan  will  be  admin- 
istered by  an  agency  in  each  State  desig- 
nated by  that  State's  legislature.  General 
regulations  for  the  agencies  will  be  set  down 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Benefits  under  the  Goverrunent  plan  in- 
clude inpatient  hospital  services,  skilled 
nursing  facility  services,  home  health  serv- 
ices, and  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services.  This  covers  a  wide  area — from  bed 
and  board  in  a  hospital  to  speech  therapy. 

The  plan  provides  coverage  for  up  to  180 
days  in  the  hospital,  180  days  of  nursing 
home  care  or  240  nursing  visits  at  home. 
The  benefits  become  available  at  age  65  or 
over. 

PART  m 

This  part  establishes  and  defines  the  pri- 
vate health  benefits  plan  option,  the  feature 
which  offers  the  alternative  of  private  In- 
surance to  the  Governmen*;  plan. 

Section  1720:  This  section  defines  the  key 
terms.  A  "private  health  benefits  plan" 
may  be  any  kind  of  private  health  Insurance 
policy  or  membership  plan.  "Health  bene- 
fits" include  protection  not  only  for  the  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  and  related  services 
offered  by  the  Government  plan,  but  also  for 
substantially  the  full  range  of  health  services 
needed  by  an  Individual. 

Section  1721 :  This  establishes  the  require- 
ments for  a  qualified  private  health  benefits 
plan.  For  example,  the  plan  must  be  guar- 
anteed renewable  for  life,  as  defined  in  sub- 
section (b). 

The  most  important  requirement  is  that 
the  plan  have  an  actuarial  value  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  Government  plan. 
Furthermore,  the  plan  must  provide  health 
benefits  of  the  same  type  as  the  Government 
plan  (hospital  and  skilled  nursing  home  care 
and  certain  home  care  services)  for  an 
actuarial  value  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
that  of  the  Government  plan. 

Thus,  a  private  plan  may  qualify  even 
though  it  has  a  range  of  benefits  different 
from  the  Government  plan  so  long  as  ( 1 )  Its 
benefits  in  the  categories  covered  by  the 
Government  plan  have  a  value  of  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  Government  plan,  and  (2) 
benefits  in  all  categories  combined  have  an 
actuarial  value  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
Goverrunent  plan. 

The  qualified  plan  may,  in  fact,  be  a 
combination  of  plans — for  example,  a  pack- 
sige  of  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  and  a  major 
medical  policy. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  required  to  issue  regulations 
(with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Council  and 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners)  pre- 
scribing standards  for  determining  actuarial 
equivalence.  The  regulations  might  include 
detailed  tables  giving  assigned  values  for 
different  types  and  dxuration  of  benefits. 

The  private  carrier  would  make  applica- 
tion to  the  State  Insurance  commissioner 
(of  the  State  wherein  the  policy  is  to  be 
Issued)  for  a  determination  that  a  plan  is 
qualified.  The  carrier  would  present  data 
showing  the  actuarial  value  of  the  plan  as 
compared  with  the  Government  plan  (sub- 
section (g) ). 

The  State  insurance  commissioner  would 
review  the  plan  and  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  it  meets  the  reqiUrements  of 
a  qualified  plan.  His  determination  would 
be  conclusive  (subsection  (e)). 

The  determinations  by  the  State  insur- 
ance commissioners  would  be  made  pur- 
suant to  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  State 
Insurance   commissioners,   in   making  their 
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determinations,  may  enllat  the  aid  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners  if  one  is  estab- 
lished. (There  is  precedent  for  such  a  pro- 
fessionally staffed  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
today,  in  connection  with  the  rating  of  secu- 
rities for  investment  piuposes.)  If  re- 
quested by  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners,  the  expenses  of  such 
a  committee  would  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Federal  Government   (subsections    (h)    and 

(I)). 
Section    1722:    This   section   provides   for 

payment  of  the  monthly  cash  payment  to 
a  social  security  beneficiary  who  exercises 
the  private  health  benefits  option.  The 
beneficiary  must  submit  evidence  that  he  is 
covered  by  a  qualified  private  health  bene- 
fits plan. 

The  amount  of  the  monthly  cash  payment 
would  be  the  same  as  the  actuarial  monthly 
value  (in  dollars  and  cents)  of  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Governanent  plan  plus  5 
percent  of  such  value,  adjusted  to  the  next 
higher  amount  in  whole  dollars.  At  the 
outset  the  monthly  cash  payment  wovild  be 
$8  per  month. 

Section  1723:  This  section  permits  a  bene- 
ficiary to  assign  his  monthly  cash  payment 
to  a  carrier.  It  also  creates  certain  rights 
in  an  employer  or  trustee  of  a  welfare  fund 
where  the  employer  paya  over  half  the  cost 
of  the  qualified  plan  whldh  Is  the  basis  of  the 
monthly  cash  payments. 

Section  1724:  This  section  contains  tech- 
nical provisions  as  to  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  monthly  cash  payments. 

The  Secretary  would  establish  by  regula- 
tion a  month  or  months  during  the  years 
when  an  individual  could  exercise  the  option 
or  revoke  such  an  exercise. 

A  beneficiary  could  not  exercise  the  option 
a  second  time  if  he  has  exercised  it  once  but 
subsequently  accepted  coverage  under  the 
Government  plan. 

Section  1725:  This  section  provides  for 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  State 
insurance  commissioners  for  making  the  de- 
terminations required  by  section  1721.  If 
there  is  no  such  agreement  with  a  particular 
State,  the  Secretary  would  make  the  deter- 
mination. Provision  is  made  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  State  insurance 
commissioner  in  making  the  determinations. 

PART    IV.    MISCiaiLANEOUS 

Section  1730:  This  section  provides  for  the 
same  Hospital  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Council  as  the  King-Anderson  bUl,  except 
that  at  least  four  members  must  be  "per- 
sons who  are  outstanding  In  the  fields  of 
private  health  benefit  plans." 

Section  1731:  This  section  provides  for 
Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion. 

Section  1732  (technical  provisions). 

Section  1733 :  Tills  section  provides  for  de- 
velopment of  optional  or  supplemental  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  protection,  under  part 
2  or  part  3. 

Section  102:  This  section  provides  for  a 
separate  Federal  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund.  In  lieu  of  lumping  it  with  other  funds. 

Section  103:  This  section  increases  the 
wage  base  to  $5,200,  83  under  the  King- 
Anderson  bill— for  purposes  of  the  payroll 
tax  which  finances  the  plan  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Section  104:   (Techniqal  amendments.) 

TITLE  in 
This   title  provides  for  tax  rate  increase 
as  under  the  King-Andecgon  bill. 

TITLE  im 

This  title  provides  a  system  of  hospital 
benefits  for  aged  Individuals  not  eligible 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system  (title  TL  of  the  Social 
Security  Act) .  It  accomplishes  this  by  pro- 
viding similar  benefits  to  those  under  the 
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public  assistance  provisions  In  the  Social 
Security  Act  (old-age  assistance,  etc.),  and 
providing  for  State  participation  and  ad- 
ministration. 

This  portion  of  the  bill  makes  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  title  I  of  the  Social  Secvutty 
Act  so  that  this  grant  program,  hospitaliza- 
tion, may  be  added. 

The  hospitalization  provision  would  be 
financed  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  public 
assistance  programs  under  the  Social  Security 
Act — in  other  words,  matching  provisions. 
Federal  and  State. 

Any  eligibility  tests,  based  on  Income  or 
otherwise,  would  be  established  by  the  States. 
The  State  plan  requirements  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 

State  matching  participation  would  vary 
from  15  to  45  percent. 

Under  the  King-Anderson  bill,  funds  to 
carry  out  this  portion  of  the  instuance  plan 
would  be  100  percent  Federal. 

Section  304  of  this  title  provides  for  pay- 
ments from  the  Federal  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund  for  services  furnished  to  indi- 
viduals eligible  under  the  program  of  a 
State  which  is  participating  in  this  part  of 
the  Federal  program. 

TITLE    IV 

This  title  amends  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  (as  does  the  King- Anderson  bill)  to  pro- 
vide the  same  hospital  insurance  benefits 
program  for  railroad  retirement  beneficiaries 
as  for  social  security  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  every  Member  of  the  House,  and 
most  especially  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  to  read  this  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  and  to  consider  carefully 
whether  or  not  this  bill  is  not  the  best 
offering  to  date  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
older  persons  on  a  basis  which  is  fiscally 
sound  and  yet  not  compulsory  in  its  bene- 
fit system. 

This  is  a  program  which  can  provide 
the  breakthrough  in  the  impasse  which 
still  exists  on  hospital  insurance  for  the 
aged  that  we  have  been  witnessing  over 
the  past  several  years.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  can  rally  to  the  support  of  this 
measure  and  in  so  doing  carry  out  the 
wish  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.TupPERl. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  his  presenta- 
tion today,  and  more  importantly,  for 
his  understanding  work  in  behalf  of  the 
free-choice  hospital  care  legislation  since 
1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  pleased  and 
proud  to  be  associated  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  past  in  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation over  the  last  4  years. 

I,  too,  feel  that  this  is  the  most  re- 
sponsible way  to  care  for  this  pressing 
social  problem. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  generous  comment,  and  I 
would  like  to  exchange  the  compliment 
by  thanking  him  for  his  work  that  he  has 
put  in  on  this  subject  and  the  careful  and 
constructive  way  in  which  he  has  as- 
sisted me  in  working  out  this  legislation. 
Most  especially  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  unstinting  public  service 
in  discussing  this  matter  before  his  own 
constituents  in  the  State  of  Maine  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 


bringing  to  their  attention  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  and  his  proposals  for 
its  solution. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
and  I  will  be  successful  in  persuading  our 
colleagues  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle  par- 
ticularly, who  by  a  2-to-l  majority 
have  the  power  to  decide  the  future 
course  of  action  in  this  area,  persuading 
them  to  examine  this  compromise  and 
this  offering  we  make  here  today  and  to 
consider  carefully  whether  it  is  not  the 
most  sensible  and  practical  suggestion  in 
this  important  field  that  has  been  offered 
to  date. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  fMr.  TupperI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  a  nationwide  hospital  insurance 
program  has  been  well  advertised, 
pleaded,  and  discussed.  Charts,  graphs, 
and  other  visual  media  have  been  shown 
to  acquaint  us  with  this  pressing  prob- 
lem. However,  pain  and  poverty  do  not 
reveal  their  true  impact  upon  a  family 
when  drawn  upon  a  graph. 

While  aging  and  pain  are  common  to 
all  men,  the  ability  to  pay  the  high  cost 
of  medical  care  is  not  common  to  all 
men. 

Choice  is  inherent  in  our  system  of 
Government.  The  Lindsay  Free  Choice 
Hospital  Insvirance  Act  of  1965  allows  a 
choice,  a  choice  of  a  private  medical  plan 
or  a  Government  plan.  This  bill  will  not 
put  the  Federal  Government  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  nor  will  this  bill  force 
private  medical  insurance  programs  out 
of  existence;  indeed,  it  will  promote  their 
growth.  This  option  will  remove  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  contention  embodied 
in  other  proposals. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  Lind- 
say bill  is  the  inclusion  of  persons  who 
are  not  covered  by  social  security.  It 
thus  offers  a  wide  based,  equitable  pro- 
gram with  freedom  of  choice. 

Another  salient  feature  of  this  bill  is 
the  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
State  administrations  to  aid  in  funding 
the  program  and  to  provide  closer  at- 
tention to  individual  problems. 

The  needs  of  the  individual  can  best 
be  met  individually.  This  bill  wiU  pur- 
sue that  end. 

We  are  charged  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  public  and  to  promote  their  welfare; 
the  need  of  our  senior  citizens  is  fact 
and  the  time  is  now. 


EMBASSY  VIOLATIONS  OP  TRAFFIC 
CODE 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and 
many  people  are  becoming  increasingly 
disturbed  about  the  violations  of  our 
trafQc  laws  and  the  abuse  of  hospitality 
in  this  country  by  representatives  of  for- 
eign embassies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  to  put  an  end  to  some  of  this  fool- 
ishness. 


OUR  IMBALANCE-OP-PAYMENTS 
SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  on  this  subject  may  have  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  I  am  about  to  discuss. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  about  everyone  agrees  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  our 
Nation  is  that  of  the  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments and  our  gold  position.  It  has  been 
a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  last  sev- 
eral days  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  at  the  core  of  the  debate 
on  the  measure  passed  last  week  for  the 
25-percent  gold  reserve  on  commercial 
bank  deposits.  Evidently  this  matter  is 
under  constant  consideration  at  this  mo- 
ment by  every  governmental  agency  hav- 
ing anything  at  all  to  do  with  remedial 
action  on  this  very  important  matter. 
Generally  speaking,  and  I  think  most 
everyone  agrees,  out  internal  economy  is 
strong.  Militarily  we  are  strong.  But  in 
our  international  economic  position  we 
are  threatened  with  a  serious  problem. 
Immediate  steps  are  needed  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  balance  in  our  external 
payments. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  President 
is  giving  this  matter  careful  considera- 
tion, as  revealed  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  February  10.  There  is  one  as- 
pect of  the  imbalance  of  payments,  how- 
ever, which  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  to  urge  that  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  take  necessary  remedial 
action  in  this  area  as  a  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  overall  balance  of 
payments. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  point  out  two 
very  substantial  areas  where,  if  proper 
action  were  taken,  would  go  far  toward 
a  solution.  One  is  oil  imports  and  two 
is  military  purchases  of  oil  from  foreign 
sources. 

On  a  value  basis  petroleum  has  become 
the  No.  1  U.S.  import.  Oil  displaced  cof- 
fee several  years  ago  and  since  that  time 
has  remained  in  the  No.  1  position.  Oil 
imports  now  exceed  $1,700  million  an- 


nually. This  does  not  include  tanker 
transportation  costs  paid  to  foreign  tank- 
er owners,  nor  does  it  include  over  $300 
million  spent  by  the  military  for  pur- 
chases overseas.  It  can  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  present  volume  of  oil  im- 
ports is  the  cause  for  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  our  total  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  imperative,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  scrutinize  carefully  the 
part  that  oil  contributes  to  this  problem 
to  determine  what  corrective  action 
might  be  taken  in  this  area. 

The  United  States  exports  petroleum, 
but  even  after  deducting  these  exports, 
the  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  petroleum 
has  exceeded  $1  billion  annually  since 
1958  and  has  constituted  27  to  40  percent 
of  the  total  imbalance  over  this  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  bring  this 
matter  into  focus  the  statistics  are  rather 
amazing.  For  instance,  in  the  U.S.  pe- 
troleum trade  balance  and  the  balance 
of  international  payments,  in  1958,  at  a 
time  shortly  before  we  were  a  net  ex- 
porter of  oil,  we  became  a  net  importer  of 
the  value  of  $1,068  million.  This  has  in- 
creased through  1963,  which  are  the  lat- 
est accurate  figures,  to  $1,314  million. 
Now,  relate  this  to  the  net  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  net  balance  of  payments 
over  this  same  period  of  time,  that  is  all 
regular  transactions,  amounts  to,  in  1958, 
to  $3,477  million.  In  1963  it  was  $3,286 
millfon.  Now  this  Includes  all  payments, 
the  deficit  in  the  imbalance  of  our  foreign 
transactions,  but  of  this  amount,  $1,068 
million  in  1958  is  related  to  the  total  in 
that  same  year  of  $3,477  million,  and 
skipping  the  years  in  between  which  is  a 
graduation  up  to  the  period  of  the  year 
ending  1963,  the  total  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments was  $3,286  million  for  that  year, 
and  net  oil  imports  amounted  to  $1,314 
million.  Percentagewise,  in  1958  oil  ac- 
counted for  30.7  percent  of  this  deficit. 
And  increasing  on  up  to  and  through  the 
year  1963.  it  amounts  to  40  percent.  The 
source  of  this  information  is  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce: 

U.S.  petroleum  trade  balance  and  the  balance 
of  international  payments 
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attention  to  this  very  perplexing  and 
serious  problem.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  strengthen  our  national  security 
position  in  oil  and  also  stimulate  the  do- 
mestic economy.  The  oil-producing  in- 
dustry throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  past  several  years  has  suffered  seri- 
ous decline  in  health  and  vigor.  Of 
course,  this  is  more  applicable  to  the  in- 
dependent oil  operator  who  is  disappear- 
ing from  the  economic  scene  in  this  coun- 
tiy  by  reason  of  the  position  in  which  he 
has  found  himself  in  the  last  several 
years. 

We,  therefore,  have  a  dual  purpose  In 
examining  the  oil-import  situation.  A 
reduction  In  oil  imports  is  needed  to  re- 
vitalize an  essential  defense  industry  and 
to  stimulate  the  economies  of  the  oil-pro- 
ducing areas.  It  is  also  needed  to  reduce 
the  deficit  in  our  international  payments, 
a  very  serious  problem  facing  us  at  this 
very  moment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  turn  to  the 
subject  of  military  purchases  of  foreign 
oil.  The  Defense  Department  for  the 
past  several  years  has  spent  more  than 
$300  million  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
oil  from  foreign  sources.  This  is  an  ex- 
cessive amount  and  should  be  reduced. 
The  policy  to  make  such  large  purchases 
of  oil  from  foreign  sources  is  a  major 
contribution  to  the  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments. It  could  and  should  be  corrected. 
There  is  need  and  justification  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  purchase  a 
portion  of  its  requirements  from  foreign 
sources.  No  one  denies  this.  These  sup- 
plies are  more  readily  available  than  do- 
mestic oil  for  some  of  our  foreign  mili- 
tary establishments  and  activities.  But 
the  rule  of  reason  should  apply.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  should 
be  the  first  agency  of  Government  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  national  security  asp>ects 
involved.  In  becoming  so  heavily  de- 
F>endent  upon  foreign  and  uncertain 
sources  for  an  essential  munition,  we  are 
running  an  incalculable  risk. 

During  recent  years  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  purchased  an  increasing 
portion  of  Its  requirements  from  foreign 
sources.  For  example,  the  purchase  of 
light  petroleum  products,  jet  fuel,  and 
aviation  gasoline,  which  is  readily  avail- 
able in  the  United  States,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  which,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  shall  insert  but  refer  to  In  pass- 
ing: 

U.S.  military  purchases  of  foreign  petroleum 
excluding  residual  {heavy)  fuel  oil 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  $1  billion  plus  adverse  oil  balance 
does  not  include  shipping  costs  paid  to 
foreign  tanker  owners,  or  the  more  than 
$300  billion  spent  annually  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  foreign -source 
oil.  With  these  items  included,  the  trade 
deficit  attributable  to  oil  has  been  about 
$li2  billion  for  each  of  the  past  7  years. 

This  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  the  increasing 
outflow  of  dollars  due  to  oil  imports,  if 
we  are  to  successfully  attack  the  imbal- 
ance-of- payments  problem.  A  meaning- 
ful reduction  in  present  excessive  levels 
of  oil  imports  could  do  much  in  solving 
the  payments  problem.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  give  our 


Fiscal  year 

Barrels 

daily 

Percent  of 
foreign 

purchases 

to  total 

reauirements 

1954 

46,000 
89,000 
109,000 
127,000 
H.'i.OOO 
169.000 
164.000 
184,000 
203.000 
210.000 
210.000 

UiO 

19.')5 

32.5 

1956          

28.2 

1957 

28.* 

19.58      

SL9 

1959 

2010 

1960    

sas 

1961 

83L8 

1962 

83.4 

1963 

M.4 

1964 
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Source:  Department  of  Defense. 

In  fiscal  year  1954,  foreign  purchases 
of  oil  amounted  to  46,000  barrels.  In 
1964,  this  had  increased  to  210,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  purchased  every  day.     Now, 


the  percent  of  foreign  purchases  to  the 
total  requirements  of  the  military  has 
increased  from  13  percent  in  1954,  to 
34.8  percent  in  1964.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  10-year  period,  the 
military  has  increased  its  purchases 
overseas  by  this  tremendous  amount, 
and  this  does  not  include  residual  fuel 
oil — only  aviation  gasoline  and  other 
light  petroleum  products.  Now  this  just 
simply  is  not  right  and  it  does  not  make 
sense.  These  statistics  are  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  statistics, 
not  including  heavy  residual  fuel  oil 
used  in  the  bunkering  of  ships,  and  not 
referring  to  the  value,  but  in  all  of  these 
transactions,  actually  it  is  costing  a  pre- 
mium. Now  I  know  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  contend  that  the  35,000 
barrels  of  oil  which  it  is  itself  importing 
into  this  country  today  is  purchased  at 
a  considerably  lower  price  than  if  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States.  On  the  sur- 
face that  presents  a  fair  picture,  but 
that  is  not  all  the  picture.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  picture  is  that  no  taxes  are  paid, 
people  are  not  working  to  produce  this 
oil  in  this  country,  and  we  have  a  sur- 
plus of  it,  and  it  is  imposing  hardsiiip 
upon  this  vital  industry,  to  our  national 
defense  and  to  the  general  economy  of 
our  country. 

There  just  is  no  justification  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  purchase  an 
increasing  portion  of  its  requirements 
for  light  petroleum  products  from  for- 
eign sources.  On  its  face  it  is  unreason- 
able for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
purchase  35  percent  of  its  requirements 
for  these  products  overseas.  In  recent 
years  repeated  appeals  have  been  made 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  by  do- 
mestic oil  producers,  particularly  the  in- 
dependents, to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
foreign  purchases  and  to  divert  its  pur- 
chases to  domestic  sources.  Not  only 
have  these  pleas  been  ignored,  but 
rather.  Defense  Department  oflQcials 
have  seen  fit  to  continue  to  purchase  in 
increasing  portions  of  its  requirements 
from  oversea  sources. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  not  only  serves  to  aggravate 
the  imbalance  of  payments,  but  in  addi- 
tion, this  policy  runs  directly  contrary 
to  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  oil 
import  program.  That  program  was  de- 
signed to  maintain  a  healthy  industry 
in  the  United  States,  capable  of  meeting 
our  defense  requirements  in  any  even- 
tuality. It  would  seem  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  have  a  primary 
interest  in  doing  everything  possible  to 
implement  the  oil  import  program  and 
also  to  alleviate  the  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  conduct  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense suggests  that  it  is  callous  to  the 
economic  plight  of  the  domestic  industry, 
to  the  Government's  objectives  in  the  oil 
imports  program  and  to  the  imbalance- 
of -payments  problem. 

There  is  no  need  far  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  purchase  an  increasing 
portion  of  its  requirements  for  jet  fuel 
and  aviation  gasoline  from  these  foreign 
sources.  These  oil  products  are  readily 
available  in  the  United  States.  Not  only 
do  we  have  a  large  shut-in  crude  oil  pro- 
ducing capacity  in  this  country,  which  is 


shut  In  because  it  has  no  market,  but  in 
addition,  our  domestic  refineries  have 
been  operating  at  only  from  80  to  85  per- 
cent of  capacity  for  the  last  several 
years. 

The  Defense  Department  not  only  pur- 
chases more  than  200,000  barrels  daily  of 
these  light  products  abroad,  but  in  addi- 
tion, they  actually,  as  I  have  said,  import 
35,000  barrels  daily  into  the  United 
States.  There  is  absolutely  no  need  for 
the  military  to  import  oil  into  the  United 
States.  Such  practice  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  objectives  of  the  mandatory 
oil  import  program  and  further  contrib- 
utes to  the  imbalance  of  payments. 
This  is  an  abuse  that  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  It  cannot  be 
justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  and 
also  the  Congress  should  give  close  at- 
tention to  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  purchasing   oil  require- 
ments from  sources  abroad.    It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  in  order  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  look  into  this 
matter.    Since  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  been  disposed  to  take  cor- 
rective action  in  this  regard,  I  would  like 
to  urge  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee under  the  able  chairmanship  of  my 
close  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man frcan  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  give  con- 
sideration to  the  inclusion  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
a  restriction  that  would  limit  the  pur- 
chase of  petroleum  light  products  from 
foreign  sources  to  a  more  normal  level 
of  about  15  percent  of  total  requirements 
for  these  products.    It  seems  to  me  that 
the  policy  that  has  been  followed  for  sev- 
eral years  by  the  Defense  Department 
requires  that  Congress  take  action  in 
order  to  bring  the  oil  purchasing  policy 
of  the  Department  into  a  more  logical 
balance.    The  total  foreign  purchases  to- 
day are  not  essential  to  eflBciency,  are  not 
essential  to  good  military  operations,  nor 
are  they  essential  to  economy.    In  fact, 
taking-    into    consideration    the    losses 
which  are  occurring  now  because  of  this 
policy,  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
paying  for  something  they  are  not  get- 
ting.   It  is  not  proper,  it  is  not  right,  it 
just  is  not  good  business.     We  have  a 
surplus  of  oil  here  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board running  out  of  our  ears,  and  yet 
we  are  buying  these  vast  quantities  of  oil 
overseas.    The  taxpayers  are  out  money 
regardless  of  what  the  theory  of  the  De- 
fense Department  may  be.    It  just  does 
not  make  sense,  and  something  should  be 
done  about  it.    We  are  in  the  precarious 
situation  on  the  imbalance  of  payments. 
Of  course,  I  repeat  that  there  must  be 
some  purchases  overseas  for  efficiency, 
but.  Mr.  Speaker,  excessive  foreign  pur- 
chase is  not  essential,  nor  is  it  good  busi- 
ness, nor  is  it  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  11  I  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H.R.  2177,  which  would  re- 
duce the  level  of  oil  imports  and  also 
restrict  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
amount  of  purchases  of  oil  it  could  make 
from  foreign  sources.  My  proposal 
would,  therefore,  serve  two  purposes. 
First,  it  would  make  the  present  manda- 
tory import  oil  program  more  effective  in 
serving  its  national  security  objective  of 


a  healthy  domestic  oil  industry.  Second, 
it  would  aid  substantially  in  reducing 
our  deficits  in  international  payments, 
and  that  is  a  serious  problem  facing  us 
at  this  very  moment. 

Under  H.R.  2177,  oil  imports  would  be 
reduced  by  about  375,000  barrels  daily 
from  the  current  excessive  level  of 
2,200,000  every  day.  This  would  reduce 
the  outflow  of  dollars  by  some  $375  mil- 
lion annually. 

H.R.  2177  would  also  limit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  purchase  of  light 
petroleum  products  from  foreign  sources 
to  a  more  reasonable  and  normal  level 
.of  15  percent  of  total  requirements  for 
these  products.  This  would  reduce  the 
outflow  of  dollars  by  another  $125  mil- 
lion annually. 

The  total  effect  of  H.R.  2177  would, 
therefore,  reduce  the  deficit  in  interna- 
tional payments  by  some  $500  million 
annually.  This  would  be  a  meaningful 
and  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
payments  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  urge  those  offi- 
cials in  the  administration  and  also  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  determining  actions  that 
will  correct  the  balance  of  payments,  to 
give  consideration  to  the  proposals  I 
have  suggested  in  H.R.  2177. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  in  commending  my  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  for  again  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  prob- 
lem that  just  will  not  go  away  by  re-  ' 
peated  studies  and  a  failure  to  act.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  administration 
to  make  meaningful  cuts  in  foreign  im- 
ports of  oil;  or  the  Congress  must  take 
legislative  action. 

President  Johnson  in  his  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  February  10,  1965, 
on  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
expressed  a  "firm  determination  to  bring 
an  end  to  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit"  and  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  other  officials  "immediately 
to  step  up  their  efforts  to  cut  oversea 
dollar  costs  to  the  bone." 

The  deficit  in  US.  petroleum  trade  is 
a  significant  item  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  Oil  now  Is  the  Nation's 
No.  1  import,  dollarwise. 

Last  summer  I  communicated  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  urging  diversion  to 
the  United  States  of  at  least  100,000 
barrels  daily  of  light  petroleiun  products 
which  now  are  being  procured  in  foreign 
areas. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Supply  and  Services,  Mr.  Riley,  in  a  let- 
ter to  me  acknowledged  the  relationship 
between  offshore  procurement  and  the 
gold  flow  problem.   He  stated  in  part: 

The  recommended  diversion  to  the  United 
States  of  such  offshore  procxirement  has 
long  been  and  continues  to  be  a  matter  of 
careful  study  In  connection  with  our  gold 
flow  problems. 

His  letter  also  acknowleged  the  benefit 
which  would  accrue  from  such  action: 

Undoubtedly,  any  return  of  petroleum  off- 
shore procurement  will  Inure  to  the  benefit 
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of  the  domestic  Industry  In  both  the  produc- 
tion and  refining  areas  and  at  the  same  time, 
might  In  some  degree  Improve  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a  two- 
pronged  problem.  The  domestic  petro- 
leum industry  is  a  depressed  industry  and 
we  continue  to  face  a  growing  balance-of 
payments  deficit.  In  my  State  of  Kansas, 
independent  oil  producers  continue  to 
suffer.  They  constitute  a  sick  industry. 
We  cannot  afford  to  turn  our  back  on 
this  vital  industry. 

There  is  a  time  for  study  and  a  time  for 
action.  Now  is  the  time  for  meaningful 
action.  The  reduction  of  oil  imports  and 
the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  military 
purchases  from  foreign  to  domestic 
sources  are  two  practical  means  of  mak- 
ing a  substantial  contribution  toward 
correcting  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  Equally  important  such  ac- 
tions would  serve  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  by  restoring  the  health  of 
the  domestic  F>etroleum  industry  so  that 
adequate  availability  of  oil  and  gas  would 
be  assured. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  his 
contribution.  I  know  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry represents  a  vital  and  important 
part  of  the  economy  of  the  gentleman's 
great  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  wish  to  add 
that  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
problem  which  has  been  discussed  here 
today,  for  many  reasons  which  the 
gentleman  has  stated. 

The  situation  existing  In  a  vital  Ameri- 
can industry  is  endangering  our  national 
security  and  welfare. 

It  has  been  brought  about  by  the  ever- 
increasing  imports  of  petroleum. 

Into  a  market  which  is  not  expanding 
we  are  now  pouring  vast  amounts  of  oil, 
a  product  of  which  there  is  a  worldwide 
surpluses,  into  this  country.  It  can  be 
taken  from  the  ground  by  low-paid  labor 
and  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  on 
vessels  owned  overseas;  using  more  low- 
cost  labor  at  prices  which  undercut  pro- 
duction costs  of  the  American  oil  in- 
dustry. 

Although  there  is  nominal  control 
under  the  mandatory  oil  import  control 
program  the  actual  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  those  very  imports  are  continu- 
ally increasing. 

The  result  has  been  that  crude  oil 
prices  have  declined  steadily  for  6  or  7 
years  while  at  the  same  time  costs  in 
terms  of  wages  and  equipment  have 
risen. 

The  industry  has  lost  much  of  its  mar- 
ket to  imports  and  no  longer  has  the 
funds — from  profits — with  which  to  ex- 
plore and  drill  for  new  sources  of  oil. 

There  has  been  a  decline  of  34  percent 
since  1956  in  number  of  wells  drilled. 

The  price  squeeze  is  foi'cing  curtail- 
ment in  all  development  activities. 
Without  development  of  new  reserves  the 
future  of  the  industry  is  bleak.  This 
could  become  calamitous.    A  nation  In 


the  world  today  needs  an  adequate, 
fundamentally  strong,  expandable  source 
of  energy.  This  is  impossible  under 
present  conditions. 

Ever  increasing  reliance  Is  being 
placed  today  on  foreign  sources  of  oil. 
Much  of  it  comes  from  undeveloped  coun- 
tries, with  unstable  governments.  These 
supplies  are  subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
local  politicos  and  to  international 
rivalries  or  conflicts.  In  the  event  of  an 
American  emergency  these  sources  of 
supply  could  be  completely  closed  off. 

Dependence  then  would  be  thrown  upon 
an  American  industry  which  is  now  being 
forced  by  the  influx  of  imported  oil  to 
curtail  production,  to  lose  forever  some 
production  from  stripper  and  marginal 
wells,  unable  to  explore  and  drill  for  new 
reserves  and  in  a  weakening  financial 
condition. 

It  is  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
that  this  situation  be  corrected.  Control 
of  imports  of  oil  must  be  tightened  so 
as  to  enable  the  domestic  industry  to 
regain  its  former  strength  and  be  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  provide  the  vast 
amounts  of  energy  which  will  be  needed 
if  America  is  to  progress  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Recently  proposals  have  been  made 
that  oil  import  quotas  should  be  reduced 
from  12.2  percent  to  10  percent  of  do- 
mestic demand  into  districts  I  to  IV,  to 
require  military  purchase  of  petroleum 
products  be  made  from  domestic  sources 
or  be  included  in  import  quotas,  and  that 
use  of  domestic  oil  be  stimulated  in  dis- 
trict V,  which  is  a  large  importer  of  oil 
at  present.  These  and  a  general  tighten- 
ing of  the  mandatory  control  program 
merit  the  most  serious  consideration  to 
correct  a  situation  dangerous  to  the  na- 
tional safety  and  welfare. 

Particularly,  I  wish  to  point  out  what 
this  means  to  the  tristate  area  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 

In  the  tristate  area  of  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, and  Kentucky,  the  oil-producing 
industry  has  been  an  economic  downhill 
trend  since  1956.  Production  during  this 
period  in  this  area  has  declined  from 
305,000  barrels  daily  to  274,000  barrels 
while  foreign  oil  imports  have  risen  by 
more  than  50  percent.  The  price  we 
have  received  for  the  oil  sold  has  eroded 
from  $3.12  per  barrel  in  1957  to  $2.97  per 
barrel  in  1964.  This  coupled  with  an  in- 
crease of  10  percent  in  the  cost  of  drilling 
and  equipping  an  oil  well  together  with  a 
labor  cost  increase  over  this  same  period 
has  played  havoc  with  incentives  to  drill 
for  oil  in  the  tristate  area.  That  is 
why  wells  drilled  in  this  area  have  gone 
down  by  more  than  40  percent  since  1956. 
That  is  why  rotary  rigs  active  in  the  area 
have  gone  down  from  94  to  34  percent, 
a  drop  of  64  percent  since  1956. 

During  this  period  of  serious  declines 
in  the  tristate  area,  oil  production  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  since  1956  have 
increased  as  follows:  Canada,  up  64  per- 
cent; Venezuela,  up  40  percent;  Middle 
East,  up  more  than  100  percent. 

A  total  of  2.2  million  barrels  of  that 
foreign  production  is  coming  into  the 
United  States  each  day  taking  the 
market  away  from  the  domestic  oil-pro- 
ducing industry.  These  excessive  im- 
ports not  only  harm  the  domestic  oil  in- 


dustry, but  they  drain  off  hundreds  of 
millions  of  U.S.  dollars  each  year  which 
aggravates  this  Nation's  already  serious 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  A  substan- 
tial reduction  in  oil  imports  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  to  solve  these 
problems. 

I  wish  to  add  that  the  Burleson  bill, 
H.R.  2177,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  a  fair  reduction,  and  not  only 
would  help  to  solve  the  problems  involved 
for  the  oil  industry  but  also  would  most 
certainly  stimulate  the  economy  of  the 
Tristate  area  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  today,  and 
I  offer  any  assistance  I  can  provide  for 
passage  of  legislation  of  this  type. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  gentleman's  able  help.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  disappearance  of  many  of 
those  who  might  be  termed  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  oil  industry — the 
men  the  gentleman  is  talking  about — 
from  the  economic  scene  in  this  country 
today  because  of  the  inability  to  operate, 
our  domestic  refineries  are  operating  at 
only  from  80  to  85  percent  of  capacity. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  This  does  make  it 
quite  difficult  in  areas  such  as  ours,  be- 
cause we  operate  a  great  deal  on  the  so- 
called  stripper  wells  or  marginal  wells. 
We  certainly  cannot  compete,  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  labor,  with  the  cost  of 
imported  oil. 

There  are  some  11  counties  in  my  con- 
gressional district  which  have  been  de- 
clared labor  surplus  areas  because  we 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  labor  in 
the  finding  and  discovering  of  oil. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  the  gentleman  has  had  to 
say. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson],  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  country.  I  am  very 
proud  to  join  with  him  in  this  effort. 

I  believe  the  legislation  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  introduced  in  this  field  rep- 
resents a  long  step  toward  a  permanent 
solution  of  this  problem.  Pending  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  I  believe  some  of  the 
matters  which  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  Nation  today  could  be 
put  into  effect  and  would  help  alleviate 
the  situation  temporarily. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  only 
real  solution  is  the  legislation  which  you 
have  introduced.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  you  in  that  effort  and  happy  to 
have  been  here  with  you  and  to  support 
this  measure  during  this  discussion  to- 
day. 

Like  most  Members  of  this  body,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties.  Our  President  has  ex- 
pressed great  concern  over  the  problem. 
In  his  gold  message  he  outlined  10  differ- 
ent ways,  which  if  followed,  would  lessen 
our  outflow  of  gold,  alleviate  the  deficit 
and  preserve  our  dollar,  not  only  as  the 
foremost  reserve  currency  of  the  world, 
but  also  prevent  further  erosion  of  con- 
fidence in  it  as  the  currency  of  interna- 
tional transactions. 
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We  all  recognize  how  important  it  is 
for  our  Nation  to  be  solvent  and  not 
diminish  its  dollar  and  gold  availabilities 
on  which  its  international  financial  sta- 
bility is  founded.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
we  have  been  operating  in  the  red,  in  our 
accounts  with  other  nations,  ever  since 
1958.  And  the  average  deficit  is  over  S3.3 
billion  each  year.  We  have  now  added 
over  $5  billion  to  our  gold  stock  to  be 
ready  in  case  more  dollars  are  redeemed 
for  gold.  The  President  has  asked  for  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  our  bankers  and 
corporate  investors  in  cutting  back  on 
bank  lending  and  direct  foreign  invest- 
ments. We  all  sincerely  hope  that  our 
businessmen  will  have  enough  confidence 
in  cur  own  future  and  comply  with  his 
request  to  stem  the  balooning  outflow  of 
capital  funds.  If  moral  suasion  will  not 
work,  then  surely  he  will  be  entitled  to 
use  the  direct  controls  of  credit  policy 
and  maybe  force  the  return  of  capital 
funds  by  the  threat  Of  heavier  taxes. 

I  am  concerned  because  the  best  eco- 
nomic brains  in  this  country  state  that 
even  if  all  of  the  President's  proposals  to 
stop  the  drain  of  gold  and  to  reduce  our 
annual  deficit  were  to  be  followed,  we 
would  still  have  a  very  sizable  deficit.  By 
initiating  plans  to  reduce  the  deficit,  the 
President  is  giving  us  an  example  to  step 
forward  and  not  merely  acquiesce  in  his 
proposals  but  to  propound  some  of  our 
own.  Here  are  some  other  ways  by  which 
the  deficit  can  be  reduced. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  our 
ever-increasing  importation  of  crude  oil, 
distillates,  and  fuel  oils  both  for  domestic 
and  military  needs.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  we  increase  our  own  domestic  crude 

oil  production  allowable,  cut  military 
purchases  of  oils  and  lubricants  overseas, 
and  substitute  coal  for  residual  oil  in 
our  larger  utilities,  we  could  save  possibly 
around  $250  million  a  year.  In  1962  our 
domestic  oil  imports  alone  cost  us  $1,325 
million.    This  figure  increased  in  both 

1963  and  1964.  By  cutting  this  outfiow  of 
dollars  we  could  substantially  reduce  our 

deficit. 

NEW     MEXICO 

In  1956  more  than  1.900  wells  were 
drilled  for  oil  or  gas  in  New  Mexico. 
Last  year  this  number  had  fallen  to  1.500 
wells.  Of  these  totals,  278  wildcat  wells 
were  drilled  in  19561.  but  last  year  this 
number  had  fallen  to  249. 

The  drill  bit  is  stUl  the  only  way  to 
discover  oil.  Before  you  drill  a  well, 
considerable  effort  is  put  forth  by  geo- 
physical crews. 

In  1960  a  total  of  319  crew-months 
were  worked  in  New  Mexico.  By  1963 
this  number  had  fallen  to  302. 

In  New  Mexico  we  had  132  drilling  rigs 
active  in  1956;  today  there  are  only  79, 
a  drop  of  40  percent. 

The  price  received  for  oil  has  fallen 
from  an  average  of  $2.99  per  barrel  in 
1957  to  $2.88  in  1968.  This  drop  in  the 
amount  received  for  a  borrel  of  crude 
came  about  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  drilling  and  equipping  a  well  has 
gone  up  almost  10  percent  during  this 
period.  Likewise,  the  hourly  wage  paid 
to  the  industry's  T^-orkers  has  risen  15 
percent  since  1956.  The  resulting  cost- 
price  squeeze  has  forced  many  operators 
in  New  Mexico  out  of  business  and  others 


to  pull  in  their  horns.  The  result,  a  sour 
economic  climate  in  New  Mexico  for  the 
oil  producing  industry. 

The  adverse  trends  must  be  stopped. 
One  way  to  help  reverse  these  trends  is 
a  substantial  reduction  in  oil  imports. 
This  action  would  help  bolster  the  domes- 
tic oil  producing  industry  and  it  would 
also  help  ease  the  outflow  of  dollars 
which  has  been  causing  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  other  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my  good 
friend  and  neighbor  from  the  great  State 
of  Texas  for  introducing  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  I  feel  that  this  leg- 
islation is  important  to  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation,  and  with  the  gentleman's 
kind  permission  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  him  in  his  efforts. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  economy  of  the  schools  of  New 
Mexico  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
import  situation  beginning  in  the  mid- 
1950's  up  to  the  present  time. 

Because  of  the  import  situation,  the 
economy  of  the  oil  industry  has  been 
seriously  affected;  but  this  alone  is  not 
my  reason  for  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. There  is  much  more  involved  than 
the  economy  of  a  single  industry.  It  is 
the  economy  of  every  oil  producing  State 
in  the  Nation  that  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  present  import  situation. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  Great 
Society  and  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is 
one  of  the  very  places  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  something  positive  about  the 
balance  of  payments.  Any  time  that  we 
are  helping  the  economy  of  this  great 
Nation,  we  are  helping  the  Nation  to- 
ward its  goals  of  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  gentleman's  con- 
tribution.   It  will  certainly  be  helpful. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  . 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  interrupt  a  very  fine  presentation 
to  associate  myself  and  my  views  with 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bttrleson].  I,  too.  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  Mexico  and  with  my 
colleagues  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skxibitz 
and  Mr.  SHRrvERl,  that  the  Burleson  bill. 
H.R.  2177.  would  provide  a  meaningful 
reduction  in  oil  imports  and  would  stop 
some  of  the  abuses  in  the  purchases  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  gentleman's  words, 
contribution,  and  efforts. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EdmondsonI. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
also  for  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
a  discussion  of  a  problem  which  has  been 
of  increasing  concern  to  those  of  us  in 
Oklahoma  who  have  oil  production  in 
our  districts.  The  plain  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  have  been  witnessing  a 
steady  erosion  of  the  price  picture  inso- 
far as  the  domestic  oil  producer  is  con- 
cerned. Since  1957  crude  oil  prices  have 
gone  down  by  more  than  5  percent.  In 
Oklahoma  and  in  our  adjoining  State  of 
Kansas,  from  which  the  gentleman  comes 
who  just  preceded  me  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
average  income  per  well  dropped  by  more 
than  20  percent  since  1957.  The  incen- 
tives that  must  be  there  in  order  to  lead 
to  the  location  of  new  reserves  and  the 
development  of  those  reserves  are  simply 
not  there.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at 
the  drop  in  the  geophysical  crude  months 
and  in  the  active  rotary  rigs  and  in  the 
wildcat  wells  being  drilled  to  see  just  how 
serious  the  picture  is. 

In  1956,  for  example,  we  had  2,618 
rotary  rigs  active.  By  1964  that  figure 
had  dropped  to  1,502.  That  is  a  drop  of 
43  percent. 

We  had  13,034  wildcat  wells  drilled  In 
1956.  That  figxire  dropped  to  9,258  only 
8  years  later,  in  1964,  or  a  29-percent 
drop. 

In  development  wells  drilled  the  figure 
went  to  45,126  in  1956  and  dropped  to 
35.978  in  1964.  That  is  a  drop  of  20 
percent. 

Now,  everybody  has  applauded  the  ef- 
forts of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  do  something  about  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation,  to  try  to 
improve  the  picture  from  the  standpoint 
of  this  country  with  its  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments.  However,  it  is  a 
strange  thing  to  note  that  in  this  field  of 
oil  and  oil  products  and  the  use  of  oil 
products  by  the  Government  itself  and 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  par- 
ticular we  have  seen  no  move  made  in 
this  direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  seen  a  strange  development  in 
which  we  are  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent in  our  Defense  Establishment 
upon  foreign  oil  and  oil  products.  The 
U.S.  military  purchases  of  light  petroleum 
products,  excluding  residual  or  bunker 
oil,  exceeds  200.000  barrels  per  day.  The 
annual  expenditures  for  these  foreign 
supplies  aggregate  $250  million.  The 
purchase  of  Ught  petroleum  products 
from  foreign  sources  has  grown  from  less 
than  15  percent  to  35  percent  of  the  to- 
tal Department  of  E>efense  light  product 
purchases  during  the  last  10  years. 

If  someone  were  to  come  forward  and 
say  that  it  was  a  good,  sound  thing  for 
us  to  let  a  lot  of  our  troops  go  home  and 
hire  mercenaries  from  foreign  countries, 
owing  their  allegiance  to  foreign  flags, 
to  fill  the  places  on  our  carriers  and  our 
atomic  submarines  and  in  our  aircraft 
and  to  man  our  first  line  of  defense  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  we  would  regard 
that  as  ridiculous.  But  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  apparently  not  regarded 
it  as  ridiculous  to  increase  steadily  its 
reliance  upon  foreign  oil  sources  for  the 
oil  that  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  sinews  of 
our  military  machine  and  our  military 
preparedness  effort. 
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I  say  to  you  that  if  we  could  have  the 
Burleson  bill,  or  legislation  along  that 
line,  we  would  not  only  help  significant- 
ly the  domestic  oil  producers  but  we 
would  also  help  significantly  our  balance- 
of-payments  picture  because,  if  we  re- 
duce the  outflow  of  our  dollars  to  these 
foreign  oil  producers  for  these  oil  prod- 
ucts we  would  improve  the  balance -of - 
payments  situation  automatically.  The 
money  would  not  be  flowing  into  foreign 
pockets  but  would  be  going  into  the 
pockets  of  our  own  domestic  oil  produc- 
ers and  petroleum  products  manufactur- 
ers here  in  the  United  States. 

This.  I  think,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Burleson  bill,  or  legislation  along  that 
line.  I  hope  that  the  President  in  his 
determination  to  bring  an  end  to  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  will  give  his 
personal  attention  to  this  situation  in 
which  our  Department  of  Defense  is  in- 
vesting an  increasing  amount  of  its 
budget  for  foreign  oil  and  foreign  oil 
products  and  will  not  only  strike  a  blow 
for  our  domestic  oil  producers,  but  also 
help  our  balance-of-payments  situation 
by  supporting  and  giving  the  administra- 
tion's blessing  to  legislation  along  this 
line. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine 
contribution.  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  Congress  in  this  matter  of  excessive 
oil  imports  for  a  great  many  years  and 
has  had  a  great  influence  in  the  passage 
of  the  mandatory  imports  law  we  now 
have  but  which  is  in  need  of  being 
strengthened. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  very  distinguished  and  able  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  BxjrlesonI  for  the 
opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pre- 
senting a  position  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  congressional  action,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  rather  than  for  admin- 
istrative correction  of  this  very  serious 
problem. 

Last  fall  some  of  us  who  were  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  on  the  economy 
of  these  oil  importations  began  a  plan, 
and  we  went  to  Washington  in  the  hope 
of  securing  administrative  correction  in 
the  matter  of  the  reduction  of  import 
quotas;  but  instead  of  that  we  received 
an  Increase  in  the  import  quotas.  It 
would  be  my  feeling  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  need  now  is  for  con- 
gressional activity,  and,  therefore,  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  2177 
and  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  its 
adoption  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  this  time  a  communication 
to  the  President  from  Mr.  H.  A.  True.  Jr.. 
president  of  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America,  which  points  out 
how  this  could  bring  about  the  correc- 
tion of  a  serious  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  the  improvement  of  the 
economy  of  many,  many  States  of  our 
great  Union. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Independent  Petroleum 

Association  of  America. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  read  with 
interest  your  special  message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  balance-of-payments  problem,  and 
commend  your  determination  to  bring  an 
end  to  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Your  instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  other  oflScials  to  immediately  step 
up  their  efforts  to  cut  oversea  dollar  costs 
to  the  bone  are  most  encouraging. 

Reductions  in  the  outflow  of  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  oil  offer  a  practical  and 
promising  means  of  alleviating  the  imbal- 
ance In  our  international  accounts.  Spe- 
cifically, a  meaningful  correction  could  be 
made  by  (1)  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
petroleum  imports  into  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  a  diversion  of  U.S.  military  pur- 
chases of  petroleum  from  foreign  to  domestic 
sources. 

The  deficit  in  U.S.  petroleum  trade  is  a 
very  significant  Item  In  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  Oil  is  now  the  Nation's  No. 
1  import,  dollarwise. 

For  the  last  7  consecutive  years  the  total 
adverse  balance  in  our  international  ac- 
counts has  ranged  between  $3  and  $4 
billion.  During  this  same  interval,  the  oil 
trade  deficit  has  exceeded  $1  billion  each 
year  and  this  does  not  include  the  tanker 
transportation  costs  paid  to  foreigners,  nor 
does  it  include  U.S.  military  purchases  of  oil 
abroad.  If  these  payments  are  added,  the 
average  annual  trade  deficit  due  to  oil  alone 
becomes  $1.5  billion  for  the  last  7  years  or 
over  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  im- 
balance. 

U.S.  military  purchases  of  light  petroleum 
products  exceed  200,000  barrels  per  day  and 
annual  expenditures  for  these  foreign  sup- 
plies aggregate  $250  million.  These  pur- 
chases have  grown  from  less  than  15  to  35 
percent  of  total  Department  of  Defense  light 
product  purchases  during  the  last  10  years. 
About  35.000  barrels  dally  of  these  foreign 
purchases — mainly  Jet  fuel — are  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  consumption  at 
airbases  within  this  country  despite  the 
fact  that  such  refined  products  are  readily 
available  from  domestic  refineries  which 
have  operated  at  only  80  to  85  percent  of 
capacity  for  several  years  and  there  is  a 
large  shut-in  producing  capacity  of  crude  oil 
In  the  United  States. 

After  repeated  \irglng  by  this  association, 
the  Department  of  Defense  advised  us  on 
May  1,  1963.  that  future  oversea  petroleum 
procurement  would  be  limited  to  the  dollars 
spent  for  such  procurement  during  the 
fliscal  year  1962.  Such  action  was  a  freeze 
at  the  peak  level  of  such  purchases.  We 
sincerely  feel  that  this  action  Is  Inadequate. 

Reduction  of  oil  imports  and  diversion  of 
a  portion  of  military  purchases  from  foreign 
to  domestic  sources  are  two  practical  means 
of  making  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
correcting  the  balance-of-payments  problem. 
Equally  Important  such  actions  would  serve 
the  Interest  of  national  security  by  restoring 
the  health  of  the  domestic  petroleum  Indus- 
try so  that  adequate  availability  of  oil  and 
gas  would  be  assured,  in  conformance  with 
the  objectives  of  the  mandatory  oil  Import 
program. 

We  respectfully  urge  yovir  consideration  of 
these  proposals. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  A.  True,  Jr., 

President. 


Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  very  much  for  his 
very  fine  contribution  and  his  support 
in  these  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  rather  amazing  in 
connection  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  just 
reminded  us  that  today  we  are  import- 
ing into  this  coimtry  2.2  million  barrels 
of  oil  every  day. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members 
were  kind  enough  to  mention  the  legis- 
lation which  I  have  proposed.  This 
measure  at  its  fullest,  including  the  re- 
quirement that  the  military  only  pur- 
chase up  to  15  percent  of  their  total 
requirements,  would  bring  about  a  re- 
duction of  375.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
Taken  over  the  period  of  12  months, 
approximately,  we  would  have  a  $500 
million  closing  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  gap.  That,  as  we  often- 
times say,  is  not  exactly  hay.  It  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  this  problem 
head-on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  these  big  things 
are  looked  after,  the  little  things  are  not 
likely  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
is  a  serious  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  We 
have  got  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
believe  everybody  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing, but  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  like  Mark 
Twain's  weather,  we  all  talk  about  it  and 
do  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  an  opportunity  to 
really  get  a  significant  portion  of  our 
problem  wrapped  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  fully  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  He 
is  discussing  a  highly  important  matter 
and  one  which  deserves  the  support  of 
all  of  us.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  in  bringing  this 
subject  before  the  House.  His  statement 
is  most  informative  and  impressive. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  attention 
will  be  given  to  this  legislation  both  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  We  have  ob- 
served that  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  President's  recommendations  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  legislation, 
while  other  recommendations  may  be 
made  and  carried  out  through  certain 
administrative  moves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  going  to  take  both 
to  meet  this  most  pressing  problem  at 
this  very  moment,  and  it  is  most  im- 
portant the  we  kill  these  two  birds  with 
one  stone;  that  we  do  the  right  thing 
in  our  national  defense;  that  we  protect 
a  vital  segment  of  our  economy  and  that 
we  protect  our  gold  reserve  by  closing 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in- 
debted to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson],  for  the  very  able  discussion 
he  has  given  today  concerning  oil  im- 
ports and  the  effect  of  this  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

In  an  address  to  the  Texas  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  and  Royalty  Owners  As- 
sociation in  Houston  some  3  years  ago, 
I  made  this  statement : 

Payments  deficit  could  be  cut  in  half  by 
an  oil  import  policy  which  prevented  foreign 
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oil  from  engaging  in  disproportionate  share 
of  the  U.S.  market. 


Since  that  time  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  has  become  so  serious  that 
today  the  attention  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion is  focused  upon  it. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  not  long  ago  Maurice  Stans,  a 
highly  respected  economist  and  former 
Director  of  the  Budget,  was  quoted  as 
saying : 

The  greatest  threat  to  our  Nation  today 
Is  not  Berlin.  Nor  Is  it  Vietnam,  or  the  Congo 
or  Laos.  It  is  the  precarious  erosion  of 
world  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
above  quotation,  excessive  oil  imports  ac- 
count for  a  substantia:  portion  of  the 
cause  of  our  present  dilemma.  Yet,  we 
hear  talk  of  treating  this  threat  with 
cap  pistols  and  slingshots.  The  only 
way  to  do  something  that  will  change 
the  trend  and  prevent  further  depletion 
of  our  gold  supply,  is  to  deal  with  the 
major  causes.  One  of  those  major 
causes — and  the  most  important  one — 
comes  about  because  of  our  excessive  out- 
lay for  the  purchase  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  which  represent  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. The  time  is  long  overdue  for  us  to 
face  up  to  this  problem  in  an  effective 
and  meaningful  manner. 

The  recommendations  that  petroleum 
imports  be  substantially  reduced  should 
be  approved  and  implemented.  The  De- 
fense Department,  as  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson], 
should  take  steps  to  divert  a  good  portion 
of  its  petroleum  purchases  to  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  35.000  barrels  per 
day  that  the  military  buy  overseas  for 
use  in  this  country. 

Adoption  of  these  suggestions  would 
undoubtedly  go  a  long  way  toward  eas- 
ing our  balance-of-payments  deficit,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  help  restore  some 
needed  strength  to  our  domestic  petrole- 
um industries. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  our  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson],  for  taking  this  time  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country,  the  serious  threat  to  our 
domestic  economy  from  foreign  oil  im- 
ports. Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  not  only  a 
threat  to  our  domestic  economy,  but  I 
can  assure  you  a  real  threat  exists  to  our 
national  security.  The  domestic  petrole- 
um industry  in  general  and  the  inde- 
pendent producer  in  particular,  have 
been  in  a  depressed  and  unhealthy  con- 
dition since  the  middle  1950's.  As  a  re- 
sult, exploration  and  development  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States  have  declined 
as  follows: 
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Crude  oil  prices  have  eroded  by  more 
than  5  percent  since  1957  in  the  face  of 


rising  costs.  In  Oklahoma  and  Kansas, 
for  example,  the  average  income  per 
well  has  dropped  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent. The  necessary  incentives  to  find 
and  develop  new  reserves  do  not  exist. 

President  Johnson  in  his  message  to 
Congress  February  10,  1965,  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  expressed  a 
"firm  determination  to  bring  an  end  to 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit."  He 
instructed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
other  ofiacials  to  immediately  step  up 
their  efforts  to  cut  oversea  dollar  costs 
to  the  bone.  The  deficit  in  U.S.  petro- 
leum trade  is  a  significant  item  in  our 
balance-of-payments  problem.  Oil  is 
the  Nation's  No.  1  import  dollarwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  way  to  bring  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  back  to  a 
satisfactory  level  is  to  cut  down  on  ex- 
cessive oil  imports  brought  into  this 
country.  Our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson], 
has  introduced  H.R.  2177.  If  this  bill  is 
passed  the  imbalance  of  payments  would 
be  reduced  by  about  $375  million  an- 
nually. I  strongly  urge  support  for  this 
legislation  and  have  introduced  a  simi- 
lar bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coming  from  a  coal-min- 
ing and  oil-producing  region.  I  have  lived 
with  the  problem  of  displaced  American 
coal  miners  because  of  cheaply  produced 
oil  from  foreign  countries  taking  our 
coal  markets.  I  have  seen  our  oil  ex- 
plorations dwindle  because  of  the  same 
unfair  competition.  The  time  has  come 
to  stop— or  at  least  slow  down  the  in- 
juring of  American  industry  because  of 
foreign  competition.  With  the  Presi- 
dent's strong  statements  and  oiu:  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem,  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  proper  time  to  act.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson] 
and  others  in  this  effort. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  concur  in  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  today  to  the  effect  that  an 
end  must  be  put  to  continued  increases 
in  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil.  Because 
of  these  imports,  the  coal  miners  of  this 
country,  and  their  families,  have  suf- 
fered. The  economy  of  the  vast  areas 
of  the  Nation  which  produce  coal  has 
been  adversely  affected  and  the  national 
security  has  been  weakened. 

Imported  residual  oil— which,  as  Its 
name  Implies,  is  the  residue  remaining 
after  more  valuable  products  have  been 
removed  in  refining  operations — com- 
petes directly  with  coal  in  the  large  and 
important  east  coast  fuels  market.  Prior 
to  1959,  imports  increased  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  the  decision  was  made  at  Cab- 
inet level  to  impose  mandatory  controls 
on  such  imports  because  they  had,  by 
then,  reached  a  point  where  they  thrQ^t- 
ened  to  impair  national  security.  Un- 
fortunately, the  imposition  of  mandatory 
controls,  effective  AprU  1,  1959.  has  not 
had  any  seeming  effect  upon  the  amount 
of  foreign  oil  which  has  been  imported. 
In  1958.  the  last  full  year  before  controls 
were  Imposed,  imports  into  the  east  coast 
totaled  135  million  barrels;  in  1964  im- 
ports were  226  million  barrels,  an  in- 
crease which  has  averaged  9  percent  an- 
nually. 


This  imported  foreign  waste  oil  is  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  55  million  tons 
of  coal  annually.  Perhaps  it  carmot  be 
stated  that  had  imports  been  eliminated, 
or  If  they  had  been  held  to  the  1959  level. 
coal  would  have  gotten  all  of  the  m£u-kets 
which  have  been  taken  over  by  this  for- 
eign fuel,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that 
had  more  stringent  restrictions  been  im- 
posed upon  this  foreign  oil  there  would 
be  more  coal  miners  and  railroad  men 
at  work  today  throughout  all  the  Ap- 
palachian States  which  supply  all  of  the 
coal  for  the  east  coast  market. 

It  does  not  make  sense  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  plan  a  vast  and  expensive  pro- 
gram to  assist  Appalachia  when  at  the 
same  time  the  Government  is  permitting 
more  and  more  imported  oil  to  come  into 
the  country  and  take  over  markets  now 
supplied  by  coal,  thereby  wiping  out  more 
jobs  and  creating  even  more  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Appalachian  area.    Hun- 
dreds   of    thousands    of    families    of 
Appalachia  who  depend  upon  coal  for  a 
livelihood  have  a  big  stake  in  curtail- 
ment of  residual  oil  imports.    What  the 
Government  does  or  does  not  do  will 
determine,  to  a  great  extent,  whether 
the  heads  of  these  families  will  continue 
to  work  at  good  wages  in  the  mines  or  on 
the  railroads.    In  the  final  analysis,  it 
does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
what  the   coal  industry  itself  does  to 
lower  the  delivered  cost  of  coal  to  retain 
markets  if  this  competing  foreign  fuel  is 
allowed  to  come  into  the  country  in  in- 
creasing amounts  and  be  sold  at  prices 
deliberately  set  to  undercut  coal. 

Approximately  75  million  tons  of  an- 
nual coal  sales  are  at  stake  in  the  fierce 
competitive  fight  for  markets  on  the  east 
coast  between  Imported  residual  fuel  oil 
and  coal  during  the  next  several  years. 

In  evaluating  the  effect  of  increased 
residual  oil  imports  upon  coal,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  that  part  of  district  I— the 
east  coast — where  competition  between 
the  two  fuels  actually  exists.  This  is 
largely  in  a  geographic  area  consisting  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  In  this  competitive  area, 
we  find  an  entirely  different  picture  from 
that  in  district  I  as  a  whole.  For  ex- 
ample, in  district  I,  coal  consumption  in- 
creased by  19  million  tons  in  the  1958- 
63  period.  In  the  smaller  area,  where 
the  competition  is  concentrated,  coal 
consumption  actually  declined  by  13 
million  tons. 

In  this  same  competition  area,  and 
during  the  same  period,  residual  fuel  oil 
consumption  increased  by  20.8  percent, 
or  the  equivalent  of  8.7  million  tons  of 
coal. 

Obviously,  imported  residual  fuel  oil 
has  made  serious  iruroads  into  coal  mar- 
kets in  this  area.  There  still  remains  in 
this  competitive  area  a  market  for  some 
39  million  tons  of  coal  armually,  but 
should  controls  be  removed,  or  even  if 
quotas  under  the  present  program  should 
be  increased  in  line  with  the  armual  in- 
crease granted  during  the  past  6  years, 
this  39-million-ton  market  would  not  re- 
main long. 

In  addition,  electric  utilities  in  this 
competitive  area  have  indicated  that 
their  fuel  requirements  will  increase  by 
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the  equivalent  of  some  36  million  tons  of 
coal  annually  during  the  next  decade. 

If  controls  are  removed,  and  the  price 
of  imported  residual  oil  declines  to  the 
extent  that  oil  economists  generally 
agree,  the  vast  bulk,  if  not  all,  of  this 
utility  growth  market  can  be  expected 
to  go  to  residual  oil. 

Thus,  the  coal  market  which  would  be 
affected  by  removal  of  import  controls, 
or  continued  increases  in  the  import 
quota,  is  75  million  tons  armually.  The 
loss  of  an  annual  market  of  75  million 
tons  of  coal  to  residual  fuel  oil  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  employ- 
ment and  wages  in  Appalachia.  At  the 
present  time,  about  400  coal  miners  are 
employed  for  each  million  tons  of  coal 
produced.  Thus,  the  loss  of  this  75- 
million-ton  market  would  mean  the  loss 
of  jobs  for  30,000  miners  who  are  earn- 
ing $171  million  aiuiually. 

Inasmuch  as  the  railroads  transport  to 
market  75  percent  of  all  coal  mined,  the 
loss  of  the  75-million-ton-market  would 
mean  a  loss  of  56,250,000  tons  of  coal 
traffic  for  the  railroads.  Translated  into 
terms  of  jobs  and  wages,  this  would 
mean  a  loss  of  11,260  railroad  jobs  and 
$72  million  in  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  production  and 
transportation  and  consumption  of  coal 
is  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  Some  people  in  Govern- 
ment appear  to  have  written  off  coal  as 
an  essential  industry  or  as  a  force  in  the 
economy.  In  Appalachia  today  almost 
200,000  men  are  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  coal.  It  is  the 
coal  produced  and  transported  by  these 
American  workers  which  is  most  seri- 
ously threatened  by  imported  residual 
oil. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Government 
would  act  to  remove  controls  on  these  oil 
imports.  What  the  Government  should 
do,  and  what  I  urge  most  strongly  upon 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  to  not  only  retain  controls, 
but  to  strentghen  them  so  that  they  will 
become  effective  and  meaningful.  An 
annual  increase  of  9  percent  in  imports 
which  are  displacing  domestic  coal  and 
destroying  the  jobs  of  American  workers, 
is  unthinkable.    It  cannot  be  defended. 

Certain  areas  of  the  country  are  de- 
manding elimination  of  import  controls 
on  residual  oil  because,  it  is  asserted,  im- 
port restrictions  have  forced  up  the  price 
of  oil  and  the  cost  of  fuel.  This  is  a 
ridiculous  assertion.  The  record  clearly 
shows  that  under  the  mandatory  import 
control  program  the  price  of  residual  oil 
has  decreased  consistently  because  of  the 
abundant  supply  and  today  it  is  at  the 
lowest  point  in  history.  The  east  coast 
Is  enjoying  the  lowest  fuel  price  they 
have  ever  known  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power,  for  Industrial  use  and 
other  purposes,  and  yet  they  insist  that 
controls  be  eliminated  so  that  they  can 
get  fuel  even  cheaper.  I  find  it  ironic 
that  the  same  area  which  is  demanding 
completely  free  trade  in  residual  oil  is, 
at  the  same  time,  demanding  restrictions 
of  all  kinds  on  Imports  of  commodities 
which  they  produce. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  is  good 
for  New  England  or  any  other  area  of 
this  country,  insofar  as  imports  are  con- 


cerned, is  good  for  the  coal  producing 
area  of  Appalachia. 

I  strongly  urge  the  President  to  con- 
tinue the  residual  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  to  more  firmly  check 
the  growth  of  excessive  imports  and  give 
domestic  industry  and  domestic  workers 
an  opportunity  to  compete. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  colleague  from  Texas 
for  taking  this  time  for  discussion  of  a 
problem  vital  not  only  to  our  economic 
health,  but  also  to  our  national  defense. 

The  volume  of  oil  imports  has  assumed 
serious  proportions  and  rather  than  any 
stabilization  or  reduction,  the  flood  con- 
tinues to  rise.  If  something  is  not  done, 
the  independent  oil  operator  in  this 
country  faces  even  more  serious  trouble. 
And  he  is  in  trouble  enough  now  as  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  oil  and 
gas  declines. 

In  my  own  State  of  Montana,  explora- 
tion and  drilling  is  on  the  decline  as  Im- 
ports take  over  more  and  more  of  the 
markets.  As  the  search  for  oil  goes 
deeper,  costs  and  risks  rise  to  the  point 
where  the  thousands  of  independents  are 
hard  pressed  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reserves  we  must  have  for 
national  security. 

With  Cuba  as  a  potential  Soviet  sub- 
marine base  and  a  Russian  submarine 
fleet  larger  than  any  in  the  world,  our 
foreign  supplies  could  be  cut  off  in  time 
of  war  or  even  a  limited  war. 

And  as  my  colleague  has  pointed  out, 
what  better  way  do  we  have  to  accomp- 
plish  the  program  the  President  has  for- 
mulated in  reducing  the  deficit  in  our 
international  balance  of  payments  than 
through  a  realistic,  but  not  necessarily 
drastic,  cut  in  oil  imports. 

By  bringing  the  oil  purchasing  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  into  a  log- 
ical balance  by  reducing  foreign  oil  pur- 
chases, our  deficit  in  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments would  be  further  reduced. 

I  know  that  the  State  of  Texas,  as  the 
largest  oil  producing  State,  has  drasti- 
cally cut  back  production  in  recent  years 
to  accommodate  these  imports  and  new 
production  in  other  States. 

Oil  development  in  Montana,  a  State 
now  suffering  from  other  imports,  pryi- 
cipally  beef,  lamb,  mutton,  wool,  and 
sugar,  would  take  on  new  vigor  as  a  re- 
sult. Many  drilling  rigs  are  now  stacked 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  that  should 
be  operating,  furnishing  employment, 
and  adding  to  the  reserves  we  most 
surely  would  have  to  depend  on  in  time 
of  crisis.  And  as  our  situation  in  Viet- 
nam and  other  areas  of  the  world  wors- 
ens, that  crisis  may  be  nearer  than  we 
think. 

I  again  commend  my  colleague  for  the 
excellent  analysis  he  has  made. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  and  to  thank  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  FMr.  Burle- 
son i,  for  so  forcefully  bringing  this  mat- 
ter into  focus  for  all  to  see.  Represent- 
ing the  heartland  of  the  independent 
crude  oil  producers,  which  is  the  State 
of  Kansas,  I  share  his  great  concern 
that  we  are  ignoring  a  floodgate  through 
which  cheap  foreign  oil  flows  to  the  ever- 
increasing  detriment  of  our  national 
interest. 


The  domestic  oil  producing  industry, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  forgotten  child  whose 
interest  becomes  lost  and  shuttled  aside 
in  all  phases  of  our  international  policy. 
Where  policy  matters  can  be  turr^d  to 
favor  the  domestic  independent  produc- 
ers or  the  international  oil  companies,  it 
seems  our  own  domestic  industry  con- 
sistently winds  up  the  loser. 

We  pay  frequent  lipservice  to  the  need 
for  a  strong  domestic  petroleimi  indus- 
try. We  have  an  official  policy,  promul- 
gated by  the  Congress  and  imbedded  in 
the  mandatory  oil  import  program,  that 
we  must  have  adequate  domestic  oil 
supplies  and  that  we  must  pursue  poli- 
cies that  wiU  permit  and  encourage  de- 
velopment of  these  supplies.  We  turn 
to  the  domestic  industry  in  time  of  crisis. 
It  supplied  85  percent  of  the  oil  used  by 
the  Allied  Powers  in  World  War  n. 
Even  in  the  peacetime  Suez  crisis  a  scant 
7  years  ago,  we  relied  on  our  industry  to 
fill  the  oil  gap  caused  by  that  incident 
and  supply  the  requirements  of  our  Allies 
in  Europe. 

Our  domestic  industry  measured  up  to 
that  crisis  so  well  that  after  official  in- 
vestigations, it  was  praised  and  com- 
mended by  committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

But  between  crises,  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  crude  oil  revert  to  stepchild 
status.  It  is  past  time  that  we  devote  at 
least  as  much  care  and  feeding  to  our 
domestic  industry,  as  to  the  international 
oil  producers,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  have  confidence  of  adequate 
domestic  oil  supplies  in  time  of  crisis. 

While  there  is  no  munition  of  greater 
importance  than  adequate  petroleum 
fuels,  I  am  equally  concerned  over  the 
economic  plight  of  the  domestic  industry. 
When  oil  producers  are  denied  markets, 
as  they  have  been ;  when  they  are  victims 
of  a  vicious  cost-price  squeeze,  as  they 
have  been;  when  in  increasing  numbers 
they  are  forced  to  sell  their  properties  or 
declare  bankruptcy,  as  they  have  been — 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  of  Kansas 
is  in  trouble. 

When  Kansas'  production  of  crude  oil 
suffers  severe  price  erosion  as  it  has  for 
several  years,  Kansas  is  in  trouble.  When 
incomes  from  crude  oil  because  of  this 
price  erosion,  and  loss  of  markets  to 
foreign  oil,  declines — this  means,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Kansas  adds  to  its  unem- 
ployment roles.  It  means  that  the  State 
of  Kansas  is  denied  funds,  because  of  re- 
duced ad  valorem  and  other  taxes,  and 
suffers  in  its  programs  of  essential  public 
services — in  its  school  and  highway  and 
other  programs. 

The  independent  oil  and  gas  producer 
has  been  a  mainstay  of  our  Kansas  econ- 
omy since  the  turn  of  the  century.  To 
borrow  one  of  our  Washington  cliches, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  independent  oil 
producer  catches  cold  our  whole  State 
sneezes.  And  the  independent  producer 
has  been  out  in  the  cold  for  7  years  now. 
He  is  producing  less,  and  selling  his  prod- 
uct below  cost.  He  is  exploring  less, 
drilling  less,  and  employing  fewer  and 
fewer  geologists,  engineers,  drillers,  and 
production  men. 

Former  employees  of  the  domestic  oil 
and  gas-producing  industry  represent  a 
substantial  portion,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  that 
big  unemployment  nimiber  that  we  pub- 


lish in  Washington  each  month,  and  over 
which  we  express  such  chagrin.  Since 
1957,  employment  nationally  in  the  do- 
mestic petroleum-producing  industry  has 
declined  by  50,000.  Unhappily,  my  State 
of  Kansas  has  its  share  of  these  displaced 
persons. 

How  much  longer,  In  the  pursuit  of 
loose  Federal  oil  policies  that  favor  in- 
ternational oil,  must  we  turn  the  other 
cheek  to  the  plight  of  our  own  industry 
which  we  say  is  so  vital  to  our  security — 
and  which  I  know  to  be  so  vital  to  the 
economy  of  Kansas  and  her  30-odd  sister 
oil-  and  gas-producing  States? 

I  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  in  declar- 
ing that  the  time  is  past  due  to  reduce 
the  flood  of  imports  now  exceeding  2,- 
300,000  barrels  a  day.  It  is  time  to  cur- 
tail to  more  reasonable  levels  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  oil  supplies  by  our  own 
Defense  Department.  And  if  we  are  seri- 
ous about  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  there  is  no  quicker,  easier,  or 
more  logical  place  to  start  than  with  the 
actions  suggested  by  my  colleague. 

I  wish  to  speak,  just  briefly,  on  the 
apparently  irretractable  purchasing  poli- 
cies of  the  Defense  Department.  This 
Department,  which  should  through  its 
experience  be  primarily  concerned  with 
maintaining  adequate  oil  supplies  within 
our  own  control,  now  buys  more  than  a 
third  of  its  aviation  gasoline  and  jet  fuel 
abroad.  These  purchases  total  more  than 
200,000  barrels  daily.  It  actually  imports 
into  this  country  35,000  barrels  a  day  of 
these  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  balance-of-pajmients 
problem  has  been  with  us  for  years.  It 
was  a  problem  under  Mr.  Eisenhower.  It 
was  a  problem  under  Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is 
a  problem  under  Mr.  Johnson.  All  three 
of  these  Presidents  have,  in  their  time 
and  in  their  efforts  to -deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  reduce  its  foreign  spending  to  allevi- 
ate our  payments  deficit  and  reduce  our 
dollar  outflow. 

In  spite  of  these  pleadings,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, military  purchases  of  foreign  petro- 
leum have  increased  consistently  and  to 
a  level  beyond  all  logic.  The  Depart- 
ment has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  pleadings 
by  many  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
by  the  domestic  oil  industry,  to  reduce 
these  foreign  oil  purchases.  What  Is  its 
reasons?  For  one  thing,  it  says  It  can 
obtain  the  foreign  oil  a  little  cheaper. 

I  must  say  that  serious  questions  are 
raised  in  my  mind  about  our  savings  on 
foreign  oil  products  when  these  purchases 
add  $300  million  a  year  to  our  overall 
payments  deficit. 

There  are  serious  questions  in  my  mind 
as  to  these  savings  when  I  look  at  the 
shrinkage  in  the  domestic  Industry,  the 
reduced  incomes,  reduced  employment, 
and  reduced  tax  payments  to  our  local, 
State,  and  Federal  Governments. 

The  Department  of  Defense  might  the- 
oretically exact  a  savings,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  buying  its  tanks  in  Germany,  its  air- 
planes in  England,  its  ships  in  Japan,  its 
beef  and  wheat  in  Argentina,  its  uni- 
forms and  other  essentials  in  other  far 
corners  of  the  earth.  But  I  ask,  under 
such  a  concept  of  "savings,"  who  is  to  be 
left  to  pay  the  world's  highest  wage  level, 
and  generate  the  gross  national  product. 


and  pay  the  taxes  that  support  our  de- 
fense program  in  this  country? 

And  more  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
surely  could  become  militarily  dependent 
on  foreign  oil,  foreign  planes,  foreign 
tanks — it  might  even  be  cheaper  to  build 
our  bomb  and  munitions  plants  some- 
where in  Europe — but  how,  I  ask,  does 
this  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America? 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  a  serious  look  at 
these  conflicting  policies.  In  the  pursuit 
of  questionable  economies,  which  always 
seem  to  benefit  the  international  oil 
companies  at  the  expense  of  our  thou- 
sands of  domestic  producers,  we  are  un- 
dermining our  monetary  position,  killing 
off  a  basic  industry  in  my  State  of  Kan- 
sas, and  undermining  programs  designed 
to  assure  our  security  through  adequate 
oil  supplies. 

This  is  folly,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  a  begin- 
ning toward  its  correction,  I  subscribe 
to  the  proposals  offered  to  this  body  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  making  an  excel- 
lent statement  on  the  need  for  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  oil  imports.  Let 
me  refer  to  that  need  in  my  own 
State. 

The  production  of  crude  oil  in  Okla- 
homa in  1964  was  36,000  barrels  daily 
less  than  it  was  8  years  earlier  in  1956. 
During  this  same  period,  total  imports 
increased  by  more  than  800,000  barrels 
daily  or  57  percent. 

Wildcat  wells  drilled  in  1956  totaled 
867  in  Oklahoma.  Last  year,  this  figure 
fell  to  484,  a  drop  of  44  percent. 

Total  wells  drilled  including  wildcats, 
development  wells,  and  so  forth, 
amounted  to  8,056  in  1956.  Last  year, 
this  total  dropped  to  4,516,  a  decline  of 
44  percent. 

The  number  of  employees  working  in 
the  Oklahoma  oil-producing  industry  in 
1956  were  48,692.  In  1964,  this  total  had 
dropped  to  40,858,  a  reduction  of  16 
percent. 

The  number  of  rotary  drilling  rigs 
operating  in  Oklahoma  in  1956  was  285. 
Last  year  active  rigs  drilling  in  Okla- 
homa amoimted  to  158,  a  decline  of  45 
percent. 

The  average  price  received  for  a  bar- 
rel of  Oklahoma  crude  in  1963  was  $2.91. 
This  was  a  4-percent  decline  from  the 
average  price  received  for  the  same 
crude  back  in  1957.  Further  reductions 
have  taken  place  in  1964. 

Meanwhile,  since  1957,  the  cost  of 
drilling  and  equipping  wells  has  In- 
creased almost  10  percent. 

The  hourly  wages  paid  by  the  oil-pro- 
ducing industry  in  this  same  period  has 
gone  up  15  percent,  all  of  which  has 
brought  about  a  serious  cost-price 
squeeze  which  accounts  in  large  part 
for  the  declining  trends  in  the  oil  indus- 
try in  Oklahoma. 

While  everything  is  going  down  in 
Oklahoma,  except  the  cost  of  labor  and 
equipment,  oil  production  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  shows  the  following  increases 
since  1956:  Canada,  oil  production  up  64 
percent;  Venezuela,  oil  production  up  40 
percent;  Middle  East,  oil  production  up 
more  than  100  percent. 


Something  must  be  done  to  reverse 
these  adverse  trends  in  the  oil  producing 
industry  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma.  A 
substantial  reduction  in  oil  imports  would 
help  greatly.  A  cut  in  imports  would 
also  aid  our  Nation's  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  for  bringing  this  very  seri- 
ous problem  before  the  House;  and  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. This  matter  of  payments  deficit 
should  be  of  great  concern  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

I  hope  that  steps  will  be  taken  prompt- 
ly to  implement  the  recommendations 
laid  before  you  today  by  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]. 

What  he  has  pointed  out  to  you  con- 
cerning the  ill  effects  of  excessive  mili- 
tary petroleum  purchases  abroad  and  of 
excessive  imports  of  foreign  oil  in  gen- 
eral has  taken  its  toll  in  my  State  of 
Kansas.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a 
moment,  I  wish  to  paint  for  you  a  pic- 
ture of  what  is  happening  to  the  petro- 
leum in  my  State  of  Kansas. 

Crude  oil  production  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  has  been  in  a  steady  downward 
trend  since  1956.  Production  in  1964  av- 
eraged almost  50,000  barrels  daily  or  14 
percent  less  than  in  1956. 

While  production  of  Kansas  oil  has 
been  declining  since  1956,  oil  imports 
into  the  United  States  have  risen  by  more 
than  800,000  barrels  per  day  or  an  in- 
crease of  57  percent. 

The  advance  work  that  must  be  done 
before  exploratory  wells  are  drilled  is  per- 
formed by  geophysical  crews.  In  the 
short  period  between  1960  and  1963  this 
important  activity  was  curtailed  by  more 
than  50  percent. 

The  number  of  these  crews  working 
is  a  good  barometer  as  to  just  where  the 
industry  is  going. 

This  does  not  bode  well  for  the  future 
of  the  oil  producing  industry  in  Kansas. 
Not  only  are  these  crews  down  but 
total  wells  drilled  are  down  from  4.941 
in  1956  to  4,597  last  year.  The  most 
serious  decline  is  in  exploratory  or  wild- 
cat wells  down  from  1,073  in  1956  to  835 
in  1964,  a  drop  of  22  percent. 

Kansas  also  has  seen  a  drop  of  almost 
50  percent  in  the  number  of  rotary  rigs 
active  from  169  in  1956  to  87  in  1964. 
The  only  way  to  find  oil  is  by  drilling. 
When  rigs  are  not  working,  new  re- 
serves cannot  be  found.  This  hurts  the 
economy  of  Kansas  and  deprives  our 
Nation  of  the  needed  reserves  for  the 
future. 

For  example,  proved  reserves  of  crude 
oil  in  Kansas  have  declined  every  year 
since  1956  and  at  the  end  of  1963  were 
down  about  15  percent  or  150  million 
barrels  since  1956. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Kansas  we  have  seen 
a  drop  in  oil  producing  industry  employ- 
ment from  16,900  in  1956  to  12,700  in 
1964,  a  decline  of  4.200  or  25  percent. 
This  drop  is  felt  throughout  the  econ- 
omy in  Kansas. 

The  price  we  receive  for  our  oil  has 
declined  from  an  average  of  $3.01  per 
barrel  in  1957  to  $2.91  in  1963  and  there 
have  been  further  reductions  since  1963. 
These  price  cuts  combined  with  declin- 
ing production  has  meant  an  annual 
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loss  In  the  value  of  crude  oil  produced  in 
Kansas  of  more  than  $50  million.  The 
price  reduction  came  while  the  cost  of 
drilling  and  equipping  oil  wells  rose  al- 
most 10  percent. 

Labor  costs  rose  15  percent  during 
this  period.  All  of  these  facts  add  up  to 
a  serious  economic  plight  for  the  oil 
producer  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Remember  what  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, while  this  is  happening  to  us,  total 
petroleum  imports  in  the  United  States 
continued  to  climb,  up  more  than  50 
percent  since  1956. 

A  substantial  cut  in  petroleum  im- 
ports would  help  reUeve  this  situation  by 
restoring  to  the  domestic  industry  some 
of  the  market  it  has  lost  to  foreign  oil. 
This  action  would  also  help  keep  dollars 
here  at  home  and  thereby  help  eliminate 
our  serious  balance-of -payments  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  delay  any 
longer.  Action  is  needed  now.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  the  Military  Establish- 
ment bringing  35.000  barrels  of  foreign 
oil  into  the  United  States  each  day 
where  we  have  it  coming  out  our  ears. 
There  is  no  reason  to  permit  the  domes- 
tic industry  to  be  drowned  in  a  sea  of 
foreign  oil.  Effective  action  is  necessary 
now  lest  our  remedies  for  the  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  and  for  a  strong  and 
healthy  petroleimi  industry  become  too 
little  too  late. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  indicate  my  interest  in  the  leg- 
islation which  has  been  introduced  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Representative  Burleson,  as  well  as 
other  legislation  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  strengthening  of  our  oil  and 
gas  industries  and  those  identified  with 
these  industries. 

The  oil  and  gas  industries  are  very  vital 
to  the  district  I  represent.  Many  identi- 
fied with  these  industries  are  facing  dif- 
ficulties of  considerable  magnitude.  It 
is  very  appropriate  that  all  of  this  legis- 
lation designed  to  help  these  industries  so 
vital  to  defense  and  so  vital  to  our  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  be  given  attention  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WHTTE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
concm-  that  the  present  quota  on  oil  im- 
ports is  punitive  against  our  domestic 
oil  industry,  and  is  in  dire  need  of  re- 
evaluation.  This  unrealistic  quota  also 
hampers  the  readiness  of  our  domestic 
oil  industry  in  the  event  of  some  national 
emergency. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  pres- 
ent quota  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  volume  of  fuel  oil  imported  into 
our  country  in  direct  competition  with 
our  domestic  oil  industry. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Burleson], 
in  urging  prompt  House  action  on  his 
bill,  H.R.  2177.  For  many  reasons, 
some  of  which  I  will  detail  today,  and 
others  which  I  will  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  at  a  later  date,  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary;  in  fact,  it  is  vital. 

The  oil  industry  is,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  big  business — both  as  a  user  of 
American  production  and  of  imported 
oil.  In  fact,  oil  is  the  biggest  single 
commodity,  in  dollar  value,  of  all  the 
products  we  Import.    I  believe  it  is  fair 


to  say  that  oil  imports,  along  with  ship- 
ping costs  paid  to  foreign  tankers  and 
the  $300  million  spent  annually  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  oil  from  for- 
eign sources,  result  in  an  outflow  of 
about  $1V2  billion  per  year.  This  has 
been  true  for  the  past  7  years. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  figure  does  not  give  the  com- 
plete picture  of  the  total  impact  of  the 
foreign  oil  operations  on  the  most  impor- 
tjint  subject  of  our  international  balance 
of  payments.  I  am  sure  that  the  oil 
companies  with  foreign  operations  will 
quickly  try  to  rebut  our  statements  here 
by  quoting  the  amount  of  income  to  the 
United  States  resulting  from  the  profits 
of  their  oversea  operations  and  the  ex- 
port of  equipment,  supplies,  and  services 
required  by  their  foreign  operations. 
They  will  attempt  to  show,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  result  is  a  net  income  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  oil  opera- 
tions. 

Well,  if  we  are  going  to  look  at  the 
total  picture,  let  us  look  at  it  from  all 
angles. 

The  companies  operating  overseas 
would  have  us  believe  that  any  changes 
in  our  oil  import  policy  would  damage 
their  financial  condition,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  income  to  the  United  States  re- 
sulting from  the  profits  of  their  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker,  the  large  share  of 
the  production  of  foreign  operation  of 
U.S.  companies  goes  to  supply  the  needs 
of  other  foreign  markets,  notably  West- 
ern Europe.  These  markets  are  growing 
at  a  remarkable  pace. 

A  very  rough  estimate,  which  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  refine  at  a  later  date,  is  that 
these  oversea  operations  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  9 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  H.R.  2177 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  imports 
by  about  375.000  barrels  per  day.  This 
would  amount  to  less  than  5  percent  of 
estimated  foreign  production  of  U.S. 
companies.  With  the  rapid  growth  of 
other  oversea  markets  for  these  opera- 
tions, it  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  2177  would  not  have 
any  significant  detrimental  effect  on  the 
economic  health  of  American  companies 
operating  abroad,  or  on  the  lmp>ortant  in- 
come which  the  United  States  received 
from  these  oversea  operations.  Also,  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  any 
profit  loss  accruing  to  the  U.S.  compa- 
nies from  a  reduction  of  imports  would 
be  largely  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
energy  requirements  of  this  Nation  would 
require  purchases  of  a  like  amount  of 
domestic  oil  which  would  come  primarily 
from  these  same  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  emphati- 
cally that  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
statements  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson], 
concerning  the  purchasing  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  relating  to  petro- 
leum and  petroleimi  products.  I  believe 
this  matter  is  of  increasing  importance, 
and  I  plan  to  deal  with  it  in  detail  in  a 
statement  to  the  House  within  a  few 
days.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Burleson's  state- 
ment that  the  "rule  of  reason"  should 
apply  to  Department  of  Defense  pwlicy 
in  this  area.  I  do  not  believe  the  pres- 
ent policy  is  reasonable  at  all. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the 
effects  the  passage  of  H.R.  2177  would 
have  on  the  domestic  oil  industry,  spe- 
cifically on  the  independent  oil  producer, 
the  "forgotten  man"  of  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recently  released  a  very  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  U.S.  petroleum 
industry  entitled,  "An  Appraisal  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  of  the  United 
States."  The  report  states  that  the  in- 
dependent oil  operator  "does  most  of 
the  wildcatting  and,  according  to  indus- 
try estimates,  finds  most  of  the  oil — 
perhaps  80  to  85  percent." 

However,  as  with  most  Government 
studies  of  the  petroleum  industry,  it  gives 
the  problems  of  the  independent  opera- 
tors only  a  very  superficial  treatment. 
The  executive  vice  president  of  the  In- 
dependent Petroleum  Association  of 
America  described  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment study  very  correctly  in  an  article  in 
the  February  1965  issue  of  Independent 
Petroleum  Monthly.  He  said  the  study 
"contains  much  that  is  interesting  and 
informative;  but,  unfortunately,  the  re- 
port is  seriously  deficient  and  in  some 
respects  contradictory  in  its  analysis  of 
the  domestic  oil  and  gas  producing  indus- 
try in  general,  and  the  independent  pro- 
ducer in  particular." 

I  believe  his  statement  is  descriptive 
enough  of  the  problems  of  the  independ- 
ent producer  that  it  should  be  included 
in  full  at  this  point.  The  full  statement, 
"Study  Fails  To  Face  'Facts  of  Life,'" 
follows : 

Study  Fails  To  Face  Facts  of  Lite:  IPAA 
Executive  Vice  President  Calls  I>rrERioB 
Report  Interesting,  Informative,  Yet 
"Seriously  Deficient  and  Contradictory," 
Particularly  in  Its  Analysis  of  the 
Independent  Producer  * 

The  "Appraisal  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
of  the  United  States"  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment contains  much  that  Is  interesting  and 
Informative;  but,  unfortunately,  the  report 
is  seriously  deficient  and  in  some  respects 
contradictory  In  its  analysis  of  the  domestic 
oil  and  gas  producing  Industry  In  general, 
and  the  Independent  producer  In  particular. 

The  report  recognizes  that  exploration  and 
drilling  in  the  United  States  have  declined 
substantially  since  the  mld-1950's.  It  con- 
firms that  the  number  of  producers  Is  shrink- 
ing and  that  the  independents  are  not 
sharing  in  the  growth  in  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

It  points  to  the  lack  of  expenditures  of 
funds  that  otherwise  would  be  directed  back 
into  exploration  and  development.  It  cites 
the  fact  that  the  growth  of  proved  reserves 
of  crude  oil  has  been  slowed  almost  to  a  halt. 

It  Is  of  highest  significance  that  the  study 
concludes:  "what  has  been  done  since  1956 
to  find  new  supplies  of  oil,  whether  through 
new  discoveries  or  through  increasing  re- 
covery rates  of  old  deposits,  has  not  been 
enough  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  future 
growth."  The  "major  problem  area"  defined 
by  the  report  Is  that  of  assuring  reserves 
adequate  to  meet  the  greatly  expanded  re- 
quirements of  future  years. 

In  the  face  of  these  unhealthy  trends  and 
serious  problems,  the  study  concludes  that 
the  Industry  is  healthy  and  vigorous  and 
capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  that 
win  be  placed  upon  it  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  data 
covering  the  operations  of  32  larger  com- 
panies, as  reported  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

The  record  for  these  companies  Is  claimed 
to  be  fairly  typical  of  the  industry  and  fur- 


nishes an  excellent  guide  as  to  how  well  or 
how  poorly  the  oil  business  is  doing  as  meas- 
ured by  various  yardsticks  of  performance. 
It  Is  diflBcult,  to  say  the  least,  to  understand 
this  claim  In  the  light  of  contradictory  evi- 
dence in  the  report  itself  showing  that  inde- 
pendents are  in  an  unfavorable  position  rela- 
tive to  the  larger  companies. 

The  fundamental  deficiency  of  the  report 
Is  an  inadequate  analysis  of  the  economics  of 
the  business  of  exploration,  development, 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas.  No  attempt 
Is  made  to  deal  with  the  many  problems 
growing  out  of  declining  prices,  increasing 
replacement  costs,  and  reduced  incentives  to 
reinvest  funds  In  the  search  for  new  re- 
serves. 

The  faulty  economic  reasoning  In  this  re- 
spect would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  "healthy  and  vigorous"  oil  company 
is  one  that  produces  Its  properties,  makes  no 
expenditures  for  exploration  and  drilling, 
and  thereby  shows  a  large  profit  by  liquidat- 
ing its  business. 

As  the  report  points  out,  there  Is  no  as- 
surance that  the  petroleum  reserve  position 
of  the  Nation  will  not  become  critical.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say.  as  the  report  does,  that 
the  petroleum  Industry  has  the  necessary 
financial  and  technological  capabilities.  It  Is 
more  important  to  provide,  as  the  report  does 
not,  understanding  and  guidance  as  to  the 
policies  and  conditions  under  which  there 
will  be  adequate  Incentives  for  the  develop- 
ment of  U.S.  petroleum  resources. 

The  factual  evidence  presented  in  the  re- 
port is  useful  and  comprehensive.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  report  fails  to  face  up 
to  many  of  the  critical  facts  of  life  In  the 
domestic  producing  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  plight  of 
this  vital  segment  of  the  oil  industry 
would  be  greatly  reduced  by  a  more  rea- 
sonable and  realistic  oil  imports  policy. 
A  more  detailed  study  of  these  problems 
will  be  presented  in  a  subsequent  state- 
ment to  the  House. 

My  purpose  today  has  been  to  high- 
light the  basic  facets  I  feel  should  be 
considered  by  the  House  in  a  study  of  our 
oil  imports  policy.  All  of  these  will  be 
expanded  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2177.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  problems  in- 
volved. When  they  do,  I  am  convinced 
they  will  support  this  needed  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


TEENAGE  DRINKING  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ICHORD).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Dwyer]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. I 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  subject  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
State  of  New  York  should  raise  its  mini- 
mum legal  drinking  age  from  18  to  21 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  five 
States  and  Canada  which  border  on  New 
York. 

This  resolution — which  I  invite  our 
colleagues,  especially  those  from  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Vermont,  the  States  most 
directly  and  adversely  affected,  to  co- 
sponsor — recites  the  principal  elements 
of  the  case  against  New  York's  teenage 
drinking  law.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  only 
one  of  the  50  States  which  permits  by  law 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  boys  and  girls  of  18 
years  of  age;  and 

Whereas  the  five  States  which  border  on 
New  York — New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  and  Vermont — to- 
gether with  the  Government  of  Canada  all 
restrict  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
persons  21  years  of  age  or  older;  and 

Whereas  over  the  years,  a  thriving  trade 
has  developed  at  many  points  along  the  bor- 
der of  New  York  adjacent  to  its  five  neigh- 
boring States  and  Canada  in  which  bars  and 
taverns  cater  to  teenagers  from  outside  New 
York  who  are  prohibited  from  purchasing 
and  consuming  alcoholic  beverages  by  the 
laws  of  their  own  Jurisdictions;  and 

Whereas  many  boys  and  girls  as  young  as 
14  and  15  years  of  age,  and  therefore  mani- 
festly immature,  are  able  to  misrepresent 
their  age  as  18  and  p\irchase  and  consume 
such  alcoholic  beverages  in  New  York;  and 

Whereas  the  unsupervised  and  unre- 
stricted drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  by 
teenagers,  in  public  and  private,  has  been 
demonstrated  to  result  in  a  variety  of  harm- 
ful, antisocial  and  immoral  activities  and  be- 
havior including,  but  not  limited  to,  reck- 
less and  drunken  driving,  assaults  upon 
persons  and  property,  and  other  forms  of  de- 
linquency; and 

Whereas  teenage  drinking  in  New  York  and 
the  behavior  associated  with  It  have  directly 
resulted  In  a  growing  number  of  deaths,  in- 
juries and  destruction  of  property  In  the 
States  adjoining  New  York;   and 

Whereas  the  burdens  on  law  enforcement 
ofHclals  in  the  Jurisdictions  adjacent  to  New 
York  have  Increased  proportionately  and 
have  necessitated  such  extraordinary  pro- 
cedures as  the  erection  of  roadblocks  to  ap- 
prehend teenagers  returning  from  drinking 
In  New  York;  and 

Whereas  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States,  individually  and  in  association  with 
each  other  through  such  groups  as  the  New 
England  Governors  Conference,  together  with 
other  State  officials  outside  New  York  have 
frequently  and  formally  protested  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
that  the  disparity  in  minimum  legal  drinking 
ages  has  created  serious  health  and  safety 
problems  for  their  respective  States  and  have 
petitioned  New  York  to  raise  its  drinking  age 
to  21;  and 

Whereas  despite  many  official  and  unofficial 
studies  of  the  issue  and  massive  evidence  of 
the  need  to  increase  the  drinking  age  in  New 
York  from  18  to  21.  the  government  of  New 
York  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  action; 
and 

Whereas  the  issue  of  teenage  drinking  In 
New  York  has  for  many  years  ceased  to  be  an 
intrastate  matter,  of  Interest  and  concern 
solely  to  the  people  and  the  government  of 
New  York,  and  has  had  Increasingly  critical 
interstate  effects  and  implications;  and 


Whereas  the  failure  of  New  York  to  take 
remedial  action  and  its  persistence  in  pro- 
viding havens  wherein  young  people  from 
outside  the  State  can  obtain  alcoholic  bev- 
erages denied  them  in  their  own  States  has 
cavised  a  severe  strain  in  the  official  relations 
between  New  York  and  Its  neighboring 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  only  practicable  means  of  re- 
solving the  dispute  Is  for  the  State  of  New 
York  to  raise  Its  legal  minimum  drinking  age 
to  21;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  elected  officials  representing  the 
people  of  their  respective  States  and  dis- 
tricts, have  an  interest  in  the  teenage  drink- 
ing problem  arising  from  their  obligation  to 
protect  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
people  they  represent;  and 

Whereas  serious  constitutional  questions 
might  be  raised  with  respect  to  any  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  legislate  directly  with 
regard  to  the  transportation  and  sale  of  al- 
coholic beverages  within  the  several  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  hereby  express  their — 

(1)  concern  at  the  evidence  of  the  harm- 
ful effects  on  young  people,  the  growing 
threat  to  highway  safety,  and  the  deteriorat- 
ing questions  between  the  several  States 
directly  resulting  from  New  York  State's 
minimum  legal  drinking  age  of  18;  and 

(2)  support  of  the  efforts  of  responsible 
officials  of  the  several  States  adjoining  New 
York  to  persuade  the  State  of  New  York  to 
raise  its  drinking  age  from  18  to  21. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  the  interests  of  harmony  and  cooperation 
between  the  States,  of  the  promotion  of 
highway  safety,  and  of  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  States  bor- 
dering on  New  York,  should  take  appropriate 
action  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  to 
raise  the  State's  minimum  legal  drinking  age 
from   18  to  21. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an- 
nounce that  I  am  joined  today  in  intro- 
ducing this  concurrent  resolution  by  the 
following  distinguished  Members  of 
Congress:  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Daniels.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr. 
ViGORiTO,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Cahill.  Others 
have  also  indicated  they  will  cosponsor 
the  resolution — Mr.  Grabowski,  Mr. 
Daddario.  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

While  the  text  of  the  resolution  itself 
sets  forth  the  basis  of  our  opposition  to 
New  York's  legal  drinking  age  of  18  and 
justifies  requesting  the  Congress  to  take 
a  stand  on  this  issue,  it  is  important, 
also,  to  state  clearly  what  we  ase  not 
doing. 

This  is  not  in  any  sense  an  effort  to 
reinstate  prohibition,  in  whole  or  In  part. 
We  make  no  judgment  about  the  wisdom 
or  efiBcacy  of  drinking  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  resolution  or 
in  the  setting  of  the  legal  minimum 
drinking  age  at  21  which  would  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  right  of  parents 
to  establish  rules  or  customs  governing 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages 
within  their  own  homes. 

We  make  no  claim  that  States  which 
enforce  a  minimum  drinking  age  of  21 
have  solved  all  the  problems  attendant 
upon  drinking  by  teenagers. 
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Nor  do  we  contend  that  New  York 
State,  by  raising  its  own  drinking  age 
from  18  to  21,  would  thereby  eliminate 
the  problem  of  teenage  drinking  for  it- 
self or  for  its  neighbors. 

Our  point  is  simply  this:  That  New 
York,  as  the  only  State  in  the  United 
States  which  permits  the  consumption  of 
all  alcoholic  beverages  by  18-year-olds, 
has  created  and  maintained  an  "atti'ac- 
tive  nuisance"  which  seriously  impaii's 
the  law  enforcement  activities  of  its 
neighboring  States;  that  it  has  directly 
caused  the  deaths  of  dozens  of  teenage 
residents  of  these  bordering  States  as 
well  as  injuries  to  thousands  of  others: 
and  that  it  is  creating  an  increasingly 
serious  threat  to  highway  safety  and  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  young  people 
outside  its  legal  jurisdiction. 

This  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  one  of  concern  only 
to  the  people  and  the  government  of 
New  York.  It  has  become  an  interstate 
problem'  of  critical  significance  to  the 
five  States  and  Canada  which  border  on 
New  York  and  which  have  an  obligation 
to  protect  the  lives  and  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  their  residents.  Because  New 
York  State  has  refused  to  heed  the 
countless  entreaties  of  the  governing 
bodies  and  public  officials  of  its  neigh- 
boring jurisdictions  or  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  compelling  evidence  of  the  great 
haim  it  is  causing,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  interests  of  har- 
mony and  cooperation  between  the 
States,  has  an  equal  responsibility  to 
place  the  weight  of  its  influence  behind 
those  who  seek  a  change  in  New  York's 
law. 

It  is  not  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Speaker,  or 
Connecticut.  Pennsylvania.  Massachu- 
setts. Vermont,  or  Canada,  or  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  is  In- 
ter\ening  in  the  internal  affairs  of  New 
York.  It  is  New  York  which  is  subvert- 
ing the  laws  and  damaging  the  lives  of 
its  neighbors  by  encouraging  young  peo- 
ple to  do  in  New  York  what  the  laws  of 
their  own  States  prohibit. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  record  of  this 
lengthy  controversy  which  suggests  that 
New  York  is  right  and  its  49  sister  States 
are  wrong. 

As  the  distinguished  New  York  news- 
paper, the  New  York  Times,  has  ex- 
pressed it  editorially  on  several  occa- 
sions: 

There  has  never  been  any  adequate  oflBcial 
explanation  of  why  New  York  alone  is  right 
on  Its  age-18  law,  and  why  everybody  else  is 
wrong.  We  suggest  that  on  this  law  so 
gravely  affecting  New  York  teenagers  and  so 
damaging  to  good  relations  with  neighbor 
States,  the  legislature  ought  at  least  to  have 
a  chance  to  vote. 

Just  how  serious  is  the  teenage  drink- 
ing situation,  Mr.  Speaker?  In  New 
Jersey  alone,  according  to  official  depart- 
ment of  motor  veh'cle  figures,  during  the 
7-year  period,  1955  through  1961,  there 
were  27  accidents.  33  fatalities,  and  55 
injuries  resiilting  directly  from  the 
drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  In  New 
York  by  New  Jersey  drivers  under  21 
years  of  age. 

Since  then,  the  rate  has  nearly 
doubled.  In  the  3  years,  1962  through 
1964.  there  were  19  accidents  24  deaths, 
and  33  injuries  from, the  same  cause. 


These  figures  do  not  include  deaths 
and  injuries  to  New  Jersey  residents  in- 
side New  York  or  to  residents  of  New 
York  or  its  other  neighboring  States  in 
or  out  of  New  York.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  rate  is  equally  high  for 
these  States,  in  which  case  the  total 
number  of  deaths  and  injuries  caused  by 
teenagers  drinking  in  New  York  assumes 
alarming  proportions. 

To  understand  how  extensive  the 
problem  is.  consider  these  statistics. 
During  March  and  April  of  1962.  36  road- 
blocks were  established  in  14  separate 
communities  in  6  New  Jersey  counties 
adjoining  New  York.  A  total  of  3,204 
teenagers  who  were  returning  from  New 
York  in  automobiles  were  questioned.  Of 
these,  1.743 — or  54  percent — admitted 
to  having  driven  across  the  border  into 
New  York  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages. 
And  this,  of  course,  was  only  a  small 
sampling  of  the  total  traffic  between  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  The  evidence 
also  indicates  the  same  pattern  of  teen- 
age traffic  to  and  from  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  exists  in  the  case  of 
the  other  four  States  and  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  Canada. 

Under  the  sanction  of  State  law,  New 
York  tavern  owners  do  their  very  best  to 
accommodate  this  lucrative  underage 
traffic.  According  to  a  study  made  by 
the  New  York  State  Council  of  Churches 
and  issued  this  past  December,  the  pro- 
portion of  liquor  licenses  in  New  York's 
border  counties  generally  exceeds  the 
statewide  average,  and  the  proportion  is 
even  higher  in  the  towns  of  those  coun- 
ties which  border  on  other  States  or 
Provinces. 

For  example,  in  Westchester  Coimty 
as  a  whole,  there  is  one  liquor  license  for 
every  321  residents.  But  in  each  of  the 
six  Westchester  towns  bordering  on  Con- 
necticut there  is  a  license  for  every  76 
inhabitants. 

And  it's  getting  worse.  The  State  of 
New  York  recently  issued  21  additional 
liquor  licenses  in  Rockland  County 
alone — a  county  which  is  adjacent  to 
Bergen  County  in  New  Jersey  and  which 
has  been  a  particularly  notorious  haven 
for  out-of-State  teenagers  looking  for  a 
place  to  drink. 

Recent  events  in  Rockland  County,  in- 
cidentally, throw  a  revealing  light  on  the 
whole  teenage  drinking  problem  and  the 
attitude  of  New  York  liquor  dealers  to- 
ward juvenile  drinkers.  On  January  15 
of  this  year,  the  Rockland  L'quor  Deal- 
ers Association  put  into  effect  a  require- 
ment that  persons  between  18  and  21  ob- 
tain an  identification  card  before  being 
allowed  to  drink — hardly  a  very  onerous 
requirement.  Yet.  in  the  face  of  wide- 
spread complaints  from  tavernowners 
catering  to  the  teenage  trade  that  busi- 
ness was  falling  off.  the  association  all 
but  scrapped  this  minimum  regulation 
1  week  later. , 

Let  me  emphasize.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  ID-card  requirement  was  not  insti- 
tuted to  stop  18-yeaR-olds  from  drink- 
ing in  New  York,  but  to  prevent  those 
even  youn^rer  from  being  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  unsupervised  drinking. 

This  is  a  major  part  of  our  concern. 
Admittedly,  States  with  a  minimum 
drinking  age  of  21  frequently  have  trou- 
ble preventing  the  sale  of  liquor  to  young 


people  of  19  and  20  who,  one  way  or  an- 
other, are  sometimes  able  to  hide  their 
true  age.  But  it  is  much  more  difficult 
for  a  17-  or  18-year-old  to  convince  any- 
one he  or  she  is  21.  In  New  York  on  the 
other  hand,  children  of  15,  16,  and  17  ar'e 
often  able  to  pass  themselves  off  as  18— r 
and  thus  are  given  a  key,  in  effect,  to 
privileges  and  temptations  with  which 
they  are  not  equipped,  emotionally  or 
physically,  to  cope  without  the  most 
careful  supervision  of  experienced  and 
responsible  adults. 

And  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
we  really  believe  that  such  supervision 
exists  for  the  juvenile  who  drives  across 
the  State  line  into  New  York  and  heads 
for  the  nearest  tavern  or  liquor  store. 

To  expect  anything  but  big  trouble 
from  teenagers  who  mix  driving  and 
drinking  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming medical  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical experience.  Drivers  in  the  18  to  20 
group  cause  twice  as  many  highway 
deaths  and  injuries  as  drivers  in  any  old- 
er age  group.  And  drinking  accounts 
for  over  one-half  of  all  deaths  on  our 
highways.  What,  then,  should  any  rea- 
sonable person  expect  from  the  combina- 
tion of  young  drivers  and  young  drink- 
ing? 

In  1962,  John  M.  Braisted,  Jr.,  district 
attorney  of  Richmond  County,  which  is 
Staten  Island,  put  the  issue  bluntly  to 
the  joint  legislative  committee  for  the 
study  of  the  alcoholic  beverage  control 
law.    He  testified  as  follows: 

In  19G1,  approximately  40  percent  of  all 
crimes  committed  on  Staten  Island  were 
committed  by  perrons  under  the  age  of  21 
years.  These  crimes  consisted  of  felonies. 
They  consisted  mainly  of  grand  larceny,  the 
theft  of  motor  vehicles  and  burglaries.  And 
80  percent  •  •  *  of  them  were  committed  by 
teenagers  in  the  category  of  16,  17,  and  18. 
The  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  these 
youths  played  an  important  part  In  their 
criminal  activity. 

In  most  cases  alcohol  was  the  trigger  which 
started  them  on  their  criminal  way.  And 
If — again  this  is  a  big  if — they  had  no  access 
to  it,  the  chances  are  that  no  crime  would 
have  been  committed.  And  Incidentally, 
some  of  these  young  men  are  still  serving 
their  terms  in  Elmira  Reception  Center. 

Despite  all  these  compelling  facts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  New  York  has  refused  to  act; 
the  State  has  refused  to  be  a  good  neigh- 
bor. For  10  years,  the  legislature  has 
been  beseiged  by  the  Governors  and  other 
public  officials  of  the  surrounding  States 
who  have  presented  persuasive  cases 
establishing  that  New  York's  teenage 
drinking  law  has  caused  serious  harm 
to  their  own  States.  The  only  result  has 
been  a  series  of  perfunctory  studies  on 
which  the  legislature  has  relied  to  justify 
its  inaction. 

My  own  involvement  in  this  matter, 
Mr.  Speaker,  goes  back  to  1955  when,  as 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  As- 
sembly, I  saw  the  sharply  rising  number 
of  traffic  accidents  in  my  county  which 
v/ere  caused  by  teenagers  who  had  been 
drinking  in  Staten  Island.  I  introduced 
a  resolution  in  the  assembly  calling  on 
New  York  to  raise  its  drinking  age  to  21. 
The  legislature  approved  the  resolution, 
and  I  testified  personally  in  Albany  be- 
fore the  appropriate  New  York  legislative 
committee. 
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In  1962,  here  in  the  Congress,  I  invited 
our  colleagues  from  New  York  and  its 
five  neighboring  States  to  consider  what 
we  might  do  to  help.  This  conference 
agreed  on  a  strong  statement  of  prin- 
ciple which  again  called  on  New  York  to 
conform  its  drinking  age  to  that  of  all 
the  other  States.  The  statement  was 
signed  by  26  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  the  six  States,  and  I  include 
the  statement  and  the  list  of  signers  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Statement  on  Teenage  Drinking,  1962 
We  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  share  the  aoncern  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  we  represent  at  the  contin- 
ued threat  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
young  people  posed  by  the  availability  to 
teenagers  In  New  York  of  alcoholic  beverages 
denied  to  them  by  the  laws  of  our  own 
States. 

We  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  In- 
creasing number  of  fatal  dud  near-fatal  traf- 
fic accidents,  the  widespread  evidence  of 
moral  and  psychological  liarm  and  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  the  Intolerable  burden 
upon  our  States'  law  enforcement  agencies 
which  are  the  direct  results  of  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  In  New  York  to  teen- 
agers from  outside  the  State.  The  persist- 
ence of  bars  In  New  York,  especially  those  lo- 
cated strategically  along  the  busy  border 
areas  of  New  York,  In  selling  and  serving 
liquor  to  boys  and  girls  as  young  as 
15  and  16  has  caused  a  severe  strain  in  the 
relations  between  New  York  and  its  several 
neighboring  States  whldh  we  strongly  de- 
plore. The  fact  that  these  bars  operate  \m- 
der  the  sanction  of  a  New  York  State  law 
permitting  the  sale  of  li<Juor  to  IS-year-olds 
only  Increases  our  concern. 

We  welcome  the  decision  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  in  creajting  a  special  com- 
mittee to  study  the  effects  of  the  State's 
teenage  drinking  Inw.  But  we  urge  the  Gov- 
ernor and  other  responsible  public  officials 
to  assure  that  the  present  study  will  be  more 
than  the  routine  affairs  of  the  past,  to  con- 
sider sympathetically  the  justified  grievances 
of  their  neighbor  States,  and  to  act  expe- 
ditiously to  resolve  the  Issues  Involved  In  the 
best  interests  of  aU  concerned.  We  believe 
that  the  problem  can  only  be  resolved  satis- 
factorily by  raising  the  mlnlmiun  drinking 
age  In  New  York  from  18  to  21  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  aU  the  States  bordering  on 
New  York. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  no  In- 
tention of  Interfering  In  the  exclusively  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  teenage  drink- 
ing problem  has  become  Interstate  In  char- 
acter. Our  concern,  therefore.  Is  motivated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  protect  the  people  of  our 
several  States  and  to  eliminate  a  source  of 
friction  which  has  handicapped  the  full  and 
fruitful  functioning  of  our  Federal  system 
and  has  erected  a  barrier  to  cooperation  be- 
tween the  States. 

We  call  upon  our  fellow  citizens,  both  in 
and  out  of  New  York,  to  Join  us  In  petition- 
ing the  State  of  New  York  to  act  as  quickly 
and  decisively  as  possible  to  establish  a  uni- 
form minimum  drinking  age  and  thereby  to 
strengthen  the  Interstate  harmony  we  all  de- 
sire. ^  . 
State-by-State  the  signers  of  the  statement 

Include : 

New  Jersey:  Senator  Clifford  P.  Cask,  Re- 
publican; Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Democrat;  Representative  William  T.  Ca- 
HiLL,  Republican;  Representative  Peter  Fre- 
LiNGHXJYSEN,  Republican;  Representative 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,  Republican;  Representa- 
tive WILLIAM  B.  WiDNAiL.  Republican;  Rep- 
resentative Charles  S.  Joelson,  Democrat; 
Representative  Prank  C.  Osmers,  Republi- 
can;    Representative    Hugh    J.    Addonlzlo, 


Democrat;  Representative  George  M.  Wall- 
haxiser.  Republican;  Representative  Domi- 
nick  V.  Daniels,  Democrat. 

New  York:  Representative  Abraham  J. 
MuLTEE,  Democrat;  Representative  Edwin  B. 
Dooley,  Republican. 

Connecticut:  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,^ 
Democrat;  Representative  Emilio  Q.  Dad- 
dario.  Democrat;  Representative  Robert  N. 
GiAiMO,  Democrat;  Representative  Abner  W. 
Sibal,  Republican;  Representative  John  S. 
MoNAGAN.  Democrat. 

Vermont:  Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt,  Re- 
publican; Representative  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Republican. 

Massachusetts:  Representative  Silvio  O. 
CoNTE,  Republican;  Representative  Thomas 
J.  Lane,  Democrat. 

Pennsylvania:  Representative  George  A. 
Goodllng,  Republican;  Representative  John 
H.  Dent,  Democrat;  Representative  William 
S.  Moorhead,  Democrat;  Representative 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  Republican. 


Among  the  Governors,  Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Governor 
Dempsey,  of  Connecticut,  have  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  seeking  a  change  in 
New  York's  law,  but  the  Governors  of 
all  five  States  and  others  not  so  closely 
involved  have  expressed  their  outrage  at 
New  York's  irresponsibility  and  urged 
that  State  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Just  this  week,  for  instance.  Governor 
Hughes  reiterated  his  appeal  to  New 
York  expressing  the  hope  that: 

The  shocking  fact  of  death  and  injuries 
on  the  highways  will  awaken  the  conscience 
of  those  who  can  bring  about  the  New  York 
legislation  necessary  to  prevent  such 
tragedies. 

Governor  Dempsey  wrote  me  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  reporting  that  in  Connecticut 
in  1964.  24  of  the  fatal  accidents  investi- 
gated by  the  Connecticut  State  police  in- 
volved operators  under  21  years  of  age. 
Eleven    of    these    operators    had    been 
drinking,  and  their  accidents  left  a  total 
of  16  persons  dead.    At  least  4  of  the  11 
are  known  definitely  to  have  obtained 
their  liquor  in  New  York.    These  figures, 
the  Governor  wrote,  do  not  include  ac- 
cidents investigated  by  municipal  police. 
Governor  Dempsey  concludes: 
Several   reasons  could   be   cited  why   the 
State  of  New  York  should  bring  its  liquor 
laws  into  conformity  with   the  laws  of  its 
neighbors,  but  I  refer  only  to  the  most  com- 
pelling of  these  reasons — dead  bodies  lying 
beside  a  highway. 

The  six  Governors  of  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States  at  their  meeting  in  Boston  on 
January  25  of  this  year  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the  New 
York  Legislature  to  raise  the  drinking 
age  to  21.  Referring  to  the  "serious 
health  and  safety  problem  for  New 
England"  which  the  disparity  in  drink- 
ing ages  has  created,  the  resolution 
stated  that: 

Deaths  and  serious  Injuries  In  Increasing 
number  have  been  and  are  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  on  our  high- 
ways by  young  persons  under  the  Influence 
of  Intoxicants  consumed  In  New  York,  with 
an  ever-widening  Impact  of  personal  tragedy. 

"When.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  New  York  re- 
spond?   When  will  New  York  face  the 


<  Senator  Dodd  submitted  a  personal  letter, 
instead  of  a  statement,  declaring  he  Is  "very 
much  in  favor  of  your  effort  to  raise  New 
York's  minimum  drinking  age  from  18  to  21." 


truth  about  the  irreparable  damage  it  is 
causing  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple and  in  its  relations  with  sovereign 
States? 

There  is  evidence,  I  am  glad  to  report, 
that  the  atmosphere  in  Albany  is  chang- 
ing. Political  polls  indicate  that  from 
55  to  80  percent  of  New  York  residents 
favor  the  raising  of  the  drinking  age  to 
21.  A  substantial  number  of  legislators 
have  publicly  supported  such  a  step,  and 
the  leadership  of  the  two  houses  have 
stated  that  legislation  to  accompUsh  this 
will  be  brought  up  for  action. 

But  we  have  listened  to  promises  be- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker.  The  purpose  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  we  have  introduced 
is  to  add  the  moral  weight  of  Congress 
to  the  growing  demand,  inside  New  York 
and  out,  that  New  York  take  the  neces- 
sary action.  We  must  help  to  bring  that 
hope  and  that  promise  to  reality. 

I  have  tried  to  be  brief  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  case  against  New 
York's  teenage  drinking  law  is  simple  and 
straightforvi'ard.  But  the  documenta- 
tion is  extensive.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  have  included  several 
statements  and  other  material  which  add 
depth  and  persuasiveness  to  my  own  re- 
marks. I  hope  our  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  read  them.  It  is  difficult  not 
to  be  convinced. 

Statement    by    Gov.    Richard    J.    Hughes, 
Concerning   the   Disparity   in   the   Nev? 
York  Drinking  Age,  February  23,  1965 
New    Jersey    and    other    States    bordering 
New  York  have  been  Involved  in  a  continuing 
effort  to  persuade  the  State  of  New  York  to 
conform  to  national  standards  by  raising  Its 
drinking  age  from  18  to  21.     Our  sole  moti- 
vation for  this  effort  has  been  a  deep  concern 
over    the   tragedy   which    too    often    befalls 
young  people  who  drive  across  our  borders 
to   legally   purchase   alcoholic   beverages   in 
New  York  and  meet  injury  or  death  on  the 
return  trip.    Much  to  my  regret,  we  have 
not  been  successful  In  our  many  appeals  to 
our  sister  State.    We  persist,  however.  In  the 
hope  that  the  shocking  fact  of  death  and 
injuries  on  the  highways  will  awaken  the 
conscience  of  those  who  can  bring  about  the 
New  York  legislation   necessary   to  prevent 
such  tragedies.    The  latest  survey  taken  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  revealed  that 
this  problem  Is  still  with  us  and.  Indeed,  has 
Increased  over  the  past  2  years.    It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  we  feel  bound  In  conscience  to 
continue  In   our  effort  with  regard  to  the 
New  York  drinking  law. 

Through  Mr.  Ned  J.  Parseklan,  my  special 
consultant  on  this  teenage  drinking  ques- 
tion I  have  already  been  in  contact  with 
Gov!  WUllam  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  directed  that  a  survey  be  made  to 
determine  the  effects  of  the  New  York  law 
on  the  young  people  In  his  own  State.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Parseklan  has  met  with  New 
York  Assembly  Speaker  Anthony  J.  Travla  to 
present  our  case. 

The  New  England  Governors'  conference, 
which  Is  also  greatly  concerned  about  this 
problem,  recently  passed  a  resolution  restat- 
ing Its  advocacy  of  a  change  In  the  New  York 
law. 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  heard  sev- 
eral arguments,  a  number  of  them  Inspired 
purely  by  doUar-and-cents  considerations, 
that  there  Is  no  causal  connection  between 
teenage  drinking  in  New  York  and  teenage 
death  on  the  highways  of  Its  neighboring 
States.  New  Jersey  rejects  these  arguments 
and  we  submit,  in  answer,  the  detailed  re- 
ports we  have  complied  concerning  those 
young  people  whose  deaths  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  use  of  alcohoUc  beverages 
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piirchased  in  New  York  State  under  the  cloak 
of  New  York  law. 

And  so  we  continue  in  this  effort  in  the 
hope  that  this  year  we  shall  succeed  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  we  cannot  and  will  not 
abandon  our  struggle  if  we  are  to  save  these 
young  lives. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Florence  P.  Dwter  in  this  cam- 
paign for  the  safety  of  our  citizens,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  her  recommendations  will 
be  given  the  fullest  support. 


State  op  CoNNEcncirr, 
Hartford,  February  19,  1965. 
U.S.  Representative  Florence  P.  Dwter, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dwter:  On  May  31 
of  last  year,  a  Connecticut  teenager  and  a 
friend  were  driving  home  after  drinking  in 
the  town  of  Putnam  Lake,  N.Y. 

I  have  been  reviewing  a  coroner's  report  of 
what  happened  after  their  car  collided  with 
another  in  the  town  of  New  Fairfield,  Conn. 
When  the  wreckage  was  cleared,  the  teenage 
driver  was  dead;  his  friend  was  seriously 
hurt;  the  three  occupants  of  the  other  car, 
a  father,  mother,  and  daughter,  were  dead. 

The  sole  cause  of  the  accident,  said  the 
Fairfield  County  coroner,  was  the  teenager's 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  Putnam  Lake. 

Would  this  tragedy,  and  too  many  others 
like  it  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  other 
States  bordering  New  York,  have  occxxrred 
anyway,  even  if  New  York  did  not  have  a 
unique  teenage  liquor  law?  No  one  can  say 
for  certain,  of  course. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  to  purchase 
liquor  legally  in  any  State  touching  New 
York  you  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age; 
in  New  York  you  need  be  only  18. 

The  teenager  who  killed  himself  and  three 
others  in  New  Fairfield  happened  to  be  17. 
When  you  are  17,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  con- 
vince a  bartender  that  you  are  21;  but  it  Is 
comparatively  easy  to  make  him  think  you 
are  18,  and  that's  all  you  need  to  do  In  New 
York. 

In  1964  In  Cotmecticut,  24  of  the  fatal 
accidents  Investigated  by  the  Connecticut 
State  police  involved  operators  under  21  years 
of  age. 

Eleven  of  these  operators  had  been  drink- 
ing, and  their  accidents  left  a  total  of  16 
persons  dead. 

Fo\ir  of  the  eleven,  including  the  boy  cited 
above,  are  known  definitely  to  have  obtained 
their  liquor  in  New  York.  These  four  were 
responsible  for  seven  deaths. 

I  stress  that  these  figures  are  from  acci- 
dents investigated  by  the  State  police  alone. 
They  do  not  take  into  account  accidents  in- 
vestigated by  municipal  police,  for  which 
information  on  liquor  and  its  sources  is  not 
presently  available. 

Several  reasons  could  be  cited  why  the 
State  of  New  York  should  bring  its  liquor 
laws  into  conformity  with  the  laws  of  its 
neighbors,  but  I  refer  only  to  the  most  com- 
pelling of  these  reasons — dead  bodies  lying 
beside  a  highway. 

I  hope  very  much  that  your  memorializing 
resolution  will  pass. 
Sincerely. 

John  Dempset. 

Governor. 

The  New  England  Governors'  Conference, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Januart  25,  1965 

RESOLtrnoN  re  new  tork  state  liquor  law 
Whereas  the  laws  of  the  States  represented 
in  the  New  England  Governors'  Conference 
are  uniform  in  forbidding  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors  to  persons  under  21  years  of 
age:  and 

Whereas  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
permit  the  sale  of  such  liquors  to  persons  18 
years  of  age  and  older:  and 

Whereas  this  disparity  in  minimum  legal 
drinking  ages  has  created  a  serious  health 


and  safety  problem  for  New  England,  and  In 
particular  for  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Vermont;  and 

Whereas  deaths  and  serious  injuries  In  In- 
creasing number  have  been  and  are  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  on 
our  highways  by  young  persons  under  the 
Influence  of  Intoxicants  consumed  in  New 
York,  with  an  ever-widening  impact  of  per- 
sonal tragedy :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  New  England  Gover- 
nors' Conference  does  hereby  call  upon  the 
legislators  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  take 
all  appropriate  measures  to  raise  the  legal 
minimum  drinking  age  in  that  State  to  21 
years;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  New 
England  Governors'  Conference  is  requested 
to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  lead- 
ers of  both  Houses  of  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture and  send  a  copy  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

[From   the  Bergen    (NJ.)    Record,  Feb.  23, 
1965] 

Legislature  Plans  Drink-Age  Hearing: 
Senate,  Assemblt  To  Discuss  Curbs  on 
Public  Liquor  for  Minors 

(By  Donald  E.  Veraska) 

Albany. — A  bill  to  raise  New  York  State's 
legal  drinking  age  from  18  to  21  will  be  de- 
bated and  voted  upon  on  the  floor  of  the  leg- 
islature for  the  first  time  this  year.  Assem- 
bly Speaker  Anthony  J.  Travia  predicted 
yesterday. 

There  will,  however,  be  no  further  com- 
prehensive study  by  the  legislattire  on  the 
controversial  question,  he  and  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Joseph  Zaretzki  told  the  Record 
yesterday. 

Both  said  that  previous  studies  by  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Law  and  other  State  agen- 
cies would  form  the  basis  for  any  action  by 
the  senate  and  assembly  excise  committees, 
which  will  consider  the  bill. 

They  said  that  the  excise  committees  will 
conduct  a  joint  public  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posal in  Albany,  probably  early  next  month. 

Travia  would  not  speculate  on  the  outcome 
of  the  legislature's  action.  But  he  said  that 
he  expects  both  committees  to  report  the  bill 
to  their  respective  houses  this  year. 

Although  there  has  been  Increasing  sup- 
port in  recent  years  for  a  21 -year-old  drink- 
ing age,  such  a  bill  has  never  been  reported 
out  of  committee.  The  assembly  excise  com- 
mittee last  year  voted  6  to  5  against  sending 
the  measure  to  the  full  assembly. 

A  21-year-old  drinking  age  in  the  State 
was  a  Democratic  platform  proposal  in  1962, 
but  the  issue  has  been  largely  a  bipartisan 
one.  The  bulk  of  the  legislative  support  for 
the  higher  age  limit  has  been  from  border 
and  up-State  coimties. 

Travia  said  yesterday  that  during  this  week 
he  will  ask  State  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner 
William  Hults  to  prepare  a  study  of  the  cor- 
relation between  drinking  and  driving.  This 
will  probably  be  the  only  new  material  pre- 
sented to  the  excise  committees,  he  said. 

"We've  got  plenty  of  good  information  and 
statistics  on  the  question  already,"  Travia 
said.  "The  committees,  however,  might  want 
more." 

zaretzki  amazed 

Zaretzki  concurred.  "There's  no  big  new 
study  required.  Let's  see  what  Governor 
Hughes  (Richard  J.  of  New  Jersey)  has  to  say 
on  it  at  the  hearing." 

Both  Zaretzki  and  Travia  repeated  their 
earlier  contention  that  they  have  no  personal 
opinion  on  the  drinking  issue. 

Zaretzki  professed  amazement  at  the  re- 
cent push  for  a  21-year-old  drinking  age. 

"What's  behind  all  this?"  he  asked.  "I 
don't  know.     Is  It  politics?" 

Reminded  that  Hughes  is  a  Democrat,  as 
Is  he,  Zaretzki  replied,  "Well,  that  can  be 
political  too." 


The  senate  majority  leader  noted  that  in 
Connecticut,  liquor  is  sold  in  supermarkets, 
which  he  said  makes  it  relatively  easy  for 
xinder-21  drinkers  to  purchase. 

"It's  much  easier  for  a  kid  to  get  liquor 
out-of-state  than  to  drink  here,"  Zaretzki 
said.  "I  don't  think  they  come  to  New  York 
for  drinking.  They  come  here  for  compan- 
ionship." 
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[From  the  Bergen  (N.J.)  Record.  Feb.  22, 
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Taverns  Ease  ID  Card  Rule:  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation Quietly  Changes  Policy  After 
Trade  Declines 

(By  Donald  E.  Veraska) 

Faced  with  a  dwindling  clientele  of  teenage 
tipplers  and  the  resulting  grumbling  of 
tavern  owners,  the  Rockland  Liquor  Dealers' 
Association  has  eased  the  mandatory  identi- 
fication card  system  it  initiated  last  month. 

Under  the  new  policy,  only  18  year  olds  will 
be  required  to  show  the  card  before  drinking 
at  any  of  the  association's  122  member  estab- 
lishments. 

Originally,  a  card  was  to  be  required  of 
anyone  under  21  drinking  in  Rockland — 
whether  he  lived  In  the  county,  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  or  other  neighboring  areas. 

widespread   defection 

The  ID  card  system  went  Into  effect  Jan- 
uary 15  and  was  amended  a  week  later. 
There  was,  however,  no  public  announcement 
of  the  change. 

Since  the  ID  card  system  went  into  effect, 
there  had  been  widespread  defections  of  local 
and  New  Jersey  teenagers  from  Rockland 
bars. 

A  number  of  tavern  owners  who  base  a 
large  percentage  of  their  business  on  the 
teenage  trade  began  to  feel  the  pinch  in 
their  pocketbooks,  and  complained  to  the 
liquor  dealers  association. 

"The  Jersey  kids  found  It  was  easier  to  get 
served  down  there  than  to  take  the  trouble 
to  get  a  card,"  a  Pearl  River  bartender  told 
the  Record. 

"After  the  first  week,  we  decided  the  3- 
year  span  was  too  great,"  explained  Herbert 
Maviglia,  president  of  the  liquor  dealer's 
association.  "There  was  some  loss  in  busi- 
ness." 

Letters  were  sent  late  last  month  to  asso- 
ciation members  explaining  the  change. 
Maviglia  said.  "We  definitely  are  not  getting 
rid  of  the  ID  system."  he  said.  "We're 
enforcing  it.  It's  doing  a  lot  of  good  by 
cutting  out  underage  drinking." 

The  new  policy  for  19-year-olds  is  appar- 
ently working  well,  Maviglia  said.  "Presum- 
ably they  (the  affected  taverns)  have  got 
their  business  back  now.  At  least  we  haven't 
heard  any  complaints  since  the  change,"  he 
said. 

Maviglia  stressed  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  change  signified  the  failure  of  the  ID 
card  system. 

However,  he  added,  the  original  ID  policy 
added  fuel  to  the  arguments  of  opponents  of 
New  York  State's  18-year-old  minimum 
drinking  age  by  making  It  appear  that  Rock- 
land tavern  owners  preferred  the  21 -year 
limit  of  neighboring  States. 

"We  still  strongly  believe  in  an  18-year-old 
minimum  age,"  Maviglia  said. 

By  requiring  cards  of  all  drinkers  under 
19,  in  another  2  years  all  persons  under  21 
who  drink  in  the  county  should  have  the 
cards,  he  said. 

Member  establishments  had  been  hurt  by 
the  ID  card  system  from  the  beginning,  they 
told  the  Record. 

Of  the  187  Rockland  establishments  selling 
liquor  by  the  drink,  122  are  members  of  the 
Liquor  Dealers  Association.  At  least  10  oth- 
ers had  adopted  the  ID  card  system,  the  asso- 
ciation said. 

However,  some  had  enforced  the  system 
laxly,  and  others  had  allowed  several  weeks 
of  grace  after  the  January  15  deadline. 


A  number  of  bartenders  questioned  last 
night  said  they  had  not  heard  of  any  change 
In  the  system,  and  were  continuing  to  re- 
qxiire  the  cards  from  imder-21  patrons. 

Several  others  said  they  knew  of  the  change 
in  policy,  but  liked  the  old  system. 

The  bartender  at  one  popular  Nanuet 
teenage  hangout  said  no  one  under  19  Is  al- 
lowed in.  Those  under  21  are  asked  to  ap- 
ply for  the  ID  cards,  he  said. 

Are  they  given  a  time  limit  before  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  drink? 

"No,"  the  barkeep  replied.  "But  one  of 
these  days  the  boss  is  going  to  get  tough." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13,  19651 
Teenage  Drinking 
Foggy  thinking  is  evident  in  some  of  the 
comments  published  in  a  Times  news  story 
this  week  on  the  practicality  of  raising  the 
legal  age  for  purchase  of  liquor  in  New  York 
State  from  18  to  21.  Governor  Rockefeller, 
for  Instance,  said  he  had  seen  no  evidence 
that  raising  the  State's  legal  age  to  21  would 
solve  the  problems  of  teenage  drinking  al- 
though it  might  "ameliorate"  the  conflict 
between  New  York  and  neighboring  States, 
all  of  which  have  a  minimum  age  of  21. 

No  law,  of  course,  solves  all  the  problems 
In  the  target  field.  If  those  who  proclaim 
the  futility  of  raising  the  legal  purchase  age 
to  21  doubt  the  usefulness  of  law,  should 
they  not  logically  advocate  repeal  of  the  pres- 
ent age-18  limit?  Should  we  not,  with  equal 
logic,  urge  repeal  of  the  driver-licensing  that 
fixes  an  age  at  which  youngsters  may  drive 
an  automobile,  simply  because  some  drive 
earlier,  with  or  without  parental  sanction? 

If  age  18  can  be  enforced  as  the  minimum 
for  buying  liquor,  so  can  age  21,  where  the 
win  to  enforce  exists.  Drinking  Wider  super- 
vision in  the  home  is  one  thing;  drinking  In 
bars  and  roadhouses,  oi  buying  at  will  In 
package  stores,  is  another.  There  is  nothing 
vague  or  inconclusive  about  the  relationship 
between  drinking  and  auto  accidents,  which 
Is  one,  but  only  one,  problem  in  the  liquor- 
age  controversy. 

In  New  York  City's  traffic  accidents  in  1964, 
of  all  victims  over  16  years  of  age  who  died 
within  24  hoiu*s  of  accidents,  30  percent  of 
the  pedestrians  and  51  percent  of  the  drivers 
were  intoxicated  at  time  of  death.  There  is 
a  relationship  also  between  drinking  and 
youthful  crime. 

Raising  the  legal  age  to  21  will  not  cure  all 
ills.  But  it  will  help  jsome.  Is  that  not 
worth  while? 

Report  of  Highway  AcJcidents  Resulting 
Prom  Drinking  of  Alcoholic  Beverages 
IN  New  York  State  by  New  Jersey  Drivers 
Under  21  Years  of  AgH 

Years  1962  through  1964 

Number  of  accidents 19 

Number  of  fatalities.-., 24 

Number  of  injuries , 33 

Attached  are  detailed  case  histories. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  rate  of  death 
and  injury  resulting  from  the  drinking  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  State  of  New  York 
by  people  under  21  years  of  age  has  increased 
since  the  last  report  made  by  New  Jersey 
covering  the  period : 

Years  1955  through  1961 

Number  of  accidents 27 

Number  of  fatalities 33 

Number  of  Injuries i^ 85 

At  the  present  rate,  there  would  have  been 
56  fatalities  over  the  period  1955  through 
1961. 


Place:  Wantage  Township,  Sussex  County. 

Deaths:    Two  deaths.    ,  49, 

driver,  UnionviUe,  N.Y.; ,   18, 

passenger,  Branchvllle,  N.J. 

Injured: ,  18,  driver.  Sus- 
sex, N.J.; ,  18,  passenger.  La- 
fayette, N.J.; ,  17.  passenger, 

Lafayette.  N.J.: .  15,  passenger. 

Franklin,  N.J. 

Circumstances:  18-year-old  driver  crossed 
over  into  opposite  direction  traffic  and  struck 
and  killed  49-year-old  driver  of  another  ve- 
hicle in  a  head-on  crash. 

Alcohol  factor:  Investigation  revealed  the 
five  teenagers  had  just  left  a  bar  and  had 
beer  in  the  vehicle. 

Source:  Unlonville,  N.Y. 

Time:  8:20  p.m. 

Date:  November  8, 1964. 

Place :  Hohokus,  Bergen  County. 

Deaths:    One    death.    .    18. 

driver.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Injured: .  17.  passenger.  New 

York  City,  N.Y.; .  13,  passenger. 

New  York  City,  N.Y.; .  17,  pas- 
senger. New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle  lost  control 
of  vehicle  and  struck  ctubing  around  circle, 
mounting  same,  then  struck  another  smaller 
Island. 

Alcohol  factor:  Investigation  revealed 
driver  had  been  drinking  since  1  pjn.  of  the 
day  of  the  accident. 

Source :  New  York  State. 
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-.  17,  driver,  Brook- 


Time:  11  pjn. 

Date:  October  30,  1964. 

Place:  Northvale,  Bergen  County. 

Deaths:    Two  deaths.     


.   18, 

driver,  Bogota,  N.J.; ,  18,  pas- 
senger, Bogota,  N.J. 

Injured:  None. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle  being  pur- 
sued by  Orangetown,  N.Y.,  police  failed  to 
negotiate  a  curve,  ran  off  road,  and  struck  a 
mound  of  fill  dirt.  Driver  had  lights  off  to 
avoid  arrest.  This  accident  occurred  ap- 
proximately 400  feet  south  of  the  New  York 
State  line. 

Alcohol  factor:  The  driver  had  a  blood 
alcohol  reading  of  0.09  percent,  while  the 
passenger  also  had  a  reading  of  0.077  percent. 

Source:  New  York  State. 


Time:  5:30  p.m. 

Date:  October  25,  1964. 

Place:  Jefferson  Township,  Morris  County. 

Deaths :  One  death. .  20,  pas- 
senger, Milton,  N.J. 

Injured:    .   19.  driver,  Lodl, 

N.J. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle  failed  to 
negotiate  a  curve,  lost  control,  and  over- 
turned in  roadway. 

Alcohol  factor:  Investigation  revealed 
driver  had  been  drinking  prior  to  accident. 
Driver  admitted  drinking. 

Source:  New  York  State. 


Injured; 

lyn.  N.Y. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle  lost  control 
on  curve,  ran  off  road  and  struck  a  cyclone 
fence  and  a  tree. 

Alcohol  factor:  Driver  admitted  to  having 
"three  beers." 

Source:  New  York  State  side  of  Greenwood 
Lake. 

Time:  9:20  pjn. 

Date:  May  22,  1964. 

Place:  Bayonne,  Hudson  Covmty. 

Death:    One    death.     ■ ,    43. 

driver,  Lakewood.  N  J. 

Injured: ,  17,  driver,  Ba- 
yonne. N.J.. .  46,  passenger,  Staten 

Island,  N.Y. 

Circumstances:  17-year-old  driver  exceed- 
ing speed  limit  struck  and  killed  43 -year-old 
driver  entering  roadway  from  driveway. 

Alcohol  factor:  Investigation  revealed  17- 
year-old  driver  had  been  drinking.  Pur- 
chased beer  and  vodka  prior  to  accident. 

Source:  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Time:  1:30  ajn. 

Date:  April  11,  1964. 

Place:  Rockaway  Township,  Morris  County. 

Deaths:    One    death.     .    20, 

driver.  Mount  Tabor,  N  J. 

Injured:     ,     17.    passenger. 

Rockaway,  N.J. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle  lost  control, 
ran  off  road  on  a  ctu-ve  and  struck  stone 
stairway. 

Alcohol  factor:  Deceased  driver  had  blood 
alcohol  reading  of  0.07  percent. 

Source:  New  York  State. 

Time:    1:30  a.m. 

Date:  December  23,  1963. 

Place:  Englewood,  Bergen  County. 

Deaths :  One  driver. ,  19,  pas- 
senger, Bergenfield,  N.J. 

Injured: .  19,  driver.  Bergen- 
field, N.J.; ,  20,  passenger,  Ber- 
genfield, N.J. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle  traveling  at 
high  rate  of  speed  failed  to  negotiate  a  cxirve, 
ran  off  road  and  hit  a  tree.  All  occupants 
thrown  from  vehicle. 

Alcohol  factor:  Investigation  revealed 
driver  and  his  companions  had  been  drinking 
prior  to  the  accident. 

Source :  New  York  State. 


Time:  10:50  p.m. 

Date:  September  14. 1964. 

Place:  Englewood.  Bergen  County. 

Deaths :  One  death. ■  16,  pas- 
senger. New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Injured: ■    18,    driver.    New 

York  City,  N.Y. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle  lost  control, 
ran  off  road,  and  struck  a  tree.  Victim  and 
driver  had  walked  over  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  and  stolen  a  vehicle. 

Alcohol  factor:  Driver  admitted  to  have 
been  drinking  the  same  amount  as  his  pas- 
senger and  passenger  had  a  blood  alcohol 
reading  of  0.1270  percent. 

Source:  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Time:   11:05  pjn. 

Date:   November  18,  1963. 

Place:  Ringwood  Borough,  Passaic  Covmty. 

Deaths:    Two  deaths.     .   19, 

driver.  Midland  Park,  N.J.; .  17, 

passenger,  Wykoff,  N.J. 

Injured:  None. 

Circumstances:  Motorcycle  traveling  at 
high  rate  of  speed  failed  to  negotiate  a 
curve,  ran  off  the  road,  and  struck  a  cyclone 
fence  and  concrete  post. 

Alcohol  factor:  Deceased  driver  had  a 
blood  alcohol  reading  of  0.026  percent  and 
passenger  had  a  blood  alcohol  reading  of 
0.031  percent. 

Source:  Greenwood  Lake,  N.Y. 


I 


New    Jersey    Fatal    Traffic    Accidents   In- 
volving Drivers  Undbr  21  Years  Follow- 
ing the  Obtaining  of  Alcoholic   Bever- 
ages IN  New  York,  1962  Through  1964 
Time:  9:30  p.m. 
Date:  November  13,  1064. 


Time:  10:05  pm. 

Date:  August  2,  1964.  . 

Place:  West  Milford  Township,  Pafcalc 
County. 

Deaths:    One    death.      .    l'> 

passenger.  West  Milford,  N.J. 


Time:   4:08  a.m. 

Date:   August  9,  1963. 

Place:  Hoboken.  Hudson  County. 

Deaths :  One  death. ,  22.  pas- 
senger, Rutherford,  N.J. 

Injured: ■  driver,  19,  Ruther- 
ford, N.J. 

Circumstances:  Driver  stole  vehicle,  show- 
ing off  to  a  friend,  rammed  vehicle  into 
cyclone  fence. 

Alcohol  factor:  Driver  admitted  drinking 
several  cans  of  beer. 

Source:   New  York  State. 

Time:  1:55  a.m. 

Date:  June  25,  1963. 

Place:  LltUe  Ferry,  Bergen  County. 
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Fehruarij  25,  1965 


Deaths :    One    death. 


18. 


-,  18,  driver,  Butler. 


passenger.  Little  Ferry.  N.J. 

Injxired: ,  19.  driver.  Little 

Ferry,  N.J. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle  being  pur- 
sued by  police,  lost  control  and  struck  two 
parked  vehicles. 

Alcohol  factor:  Driver  admitted  to  have 
consumed  "two  beers." 

Source:  New  York  State. 


Time:  9:43  p.m.  ^ 

Date:  May  30,  1963. 

Place:  Wayne  Township,  Passaic  Coiuity. 

Deaths :  One  death. ,  19,  pas- 
senger. West  Orange,  N.J. 

Injured: ,  17,  driver,  Wayne, 

N.J., ,  20.  passenger,  Wa3me,  N.J. 


.  19.  passenger,  Essex  Pells,  N.J. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle,  driver 
reached  for  passenger  who  had  accidentally 
opened  door,  lost  control,  ran  off  road  and 
hit  a  pole. 

Alcohol  factor:  Driver  admitted  to  drink- 
ing beer.  Deceased  passenger  had  a  blood 
alcohol  reading  of  0  0585  percent. 

Source:  Greenwood  Lake,  N.T. 


Time:  1:28  a.m. 

Date:  August  19.  1962. 

Place:  Woodcliff  Lake.  Bergen  County. 

Deaths :  One  death. ,  19,  pas- 
senger, Washington  Township,  N.J. 

Injured: ,  20,  driver,  Wash- 
ington  Township,   N.J.     ,   17, 

passfenger.  Emerson,  N.J. ,  19, 

passenger,      Washington      Township.      N.J. 

,    18,    passenger,    Washington 

Township.  N.J. ,  18,  passenger, 

Emerson,  N  J. 

Emerson,  N.J. 


-,  17,  passenger. 


Circumstances:  Single  vehicle  lost  control, 
overturned  and  struck  a  utility  pole. 

Alcohol  factor:  Investigation  revealed 
driver  and  all  stirvlvlng  passengers  had  been 
drinking.  Deceased  passenger  had  a  blood 
alcohol  reading  of  0.1233  percent. 

Source:  Orangeburg,  N.Y.,  and  Nanuet, 
N.T.  :  

Time:  1:30  a.m. 

Date:  July  29.  1962. 

Place:  Wanaque  Borough,  Passaic  County. 

Deaths:    One    death.    ,    19, 

driver,  Passaic.  N.J. 

Injured : ,  19,  passenger,  Pas- 
saic.   N.J.,    ,     19,    passenger, 

Passaic,  N.J. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle,  failed  to 
neeotlate  a  curve,  ran  off  road  and  struck  a 
utility  pole  and  a  rock  ledge,  then  over- 
turned. 

Alcohol  factor :  Deceased  driver  had  a  blood 
alcohol  reading  of  0.1703  percent. 

Source:  Sloatsburg, N.Y. 

Time:  2:20a.m. 

Date:  July  1, 1962. 

Place:  West  Milford,  Passaic  County. 

Deaths:    One    death.    ; —   ,    20, 

passenger,  Butler,  N.J. 

Injured, ,  20,  driver.  Butler. 

N.J. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle  failed  to 
negotiate  curve,  ran  off  road,  retiirned  to 
roadway  and  overturned,  throwing  occupants 
from  vehicle. 

Alcohol  factor:  Driver  stated  both  he  and 
passenger  had  been  drinking  at  several  tav- 
erns. 

Source :  Greenwood  Lake,  N.Y. 


Time:  11  p.m. 

Date:  March  9, 1962. 

Place:  West  Milford,  Passaic  County. 

Deaths:    One    death.    ,    19, 

passenger,  Kinnelon,  N  J, 


Injured:  

N.J. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle,  lost  control, 
ran  off  the  road  and  struck  a  utility  pole 
throwing  both  occupants  from  vehicle. 

Alcohol  factor:  Driver  admitted  to  drink- 
ing several  "mixed  drinks." 

Source:  Greenwood  Lake,  N.Y. 


Time:   11:40  p.m. 

Date:  March  5,  1962. 

Place:  Elizabeth,  Union  County. 

Deaths:    Two   deaths,   .   44, 

driver,  Richmond,   N.Y..  .   24, 

passenger,  Rahway,  N.J. 

Injured : ,  19.  driver.  Rahway, 

N.J. 

Circumstances:  19-year-old  driver  pulled 
out  to  pass  and  struck  and  killed  44-year- 
old  driver  of  other  vehicle  and  his  own  pas- 
senger in  a  head-on  collision. 

Alcohol  factor:  19-year-old  driver  admitted 
drinking  "six  or  seven  beers"  and  "one  shot 
of  whisky"  prior  to  accident. 

Source:  Sta ten  Island.  N.Y. 


Time:  2:35  a.m. 

Date:  February  6,  1962. 

Place:  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County. 

Deaths:    Two    deaths,   ,    19. 

driver,  Jersey  City,  N.J., ,  20, 

passenger,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

Injured:     ,     16,     passenger, 

,  20,  passenger, 


Bayonne,  N.J.,  

Bayonne,  N.J. 

Circumstances:  Single  vehicle  traveling  at 
high  rate  of  speed,  lost  control,  ran  off  road 
and  struck  a  utility  pole. 

Alcohol  factor:  Deceased  driver  had  a 
blood  alcohol  reading  of  0.1215  percent  and 
deceased  passenger  had  a  blood  alcohol  read- 
ing of  0  0985  percent.  Other  passengers  had 
been  drinking. 

Source:  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  5,  1965] 

YotTTH  Liquor  Curb  Gets  Mixed  View:  Many 
Are  Skeptical  of  Plan  To  Bar  Sales  to 
Minors  From  Otrr  of  the  State 

A  mixed,  but  predominantly  skeptical,  re- 
action came  yesterday  from  New  York  border 
communities  to  a  proposal  for  barring  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  New  York  to  out-of-State 
minors. 

Legislation  to  this  effect  was  filed  last  week 
in  Albany  by  State  Senator  Samuel  L.  Green- 
berg,  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn. 

His  bill  would  make  it  illegal  for  New  York 
bartenders  to  serve  minors  who  cannot 
legally  drink  in  their  home  States.  The  fact 
that  the  minimum  drinking  age  In  New  York 
is  18,  while  in  neighboring  States  It  Is  21,  has 
led  to  an  invasion  of  some  border  communi- 
ties by  out-of-state  teenage  drinkers. 

Edwin  G.  Michaelian,  Westchester  County 
executive,  in  commenting  on  the  measure, 
said:  "This  bill  is  unrealistic.  I  favor  a  21- 
vear  minimum  drinking  age  throughout  New 
York." 

In  Port  Chester,  a  much  favored  spot  for 
Connecticut  teenage  drinkers.  Supervisor  An- 
thony J.  Posillipo  said  he  thought  the  Green- 
berg  bill  "would  be  a  half-way  measure."  He 
also  favored  a  21-year  minimum  for  New 
York  state  or  "some  permissive  legislation 
that  would  give  Port  Chester  this  option." 

view  in  north  castle 

John  A.  Lombardl,  supervisor  of  North 
Castle,  which  embraces  Armonk  on  the  Con- 
necticut border,  said:  "We  must,  after  all, 
think  of  the  businessman,  and  I  don't  feel 
this  is  the  solution.  I  would  favor  strict 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  governing 
motor  vehicle  operation  and  the  operation 
of  taverns." 

Sheriff  Lawrence  M.  Quinlan  of  Dutchess 
County  said  ^e  Greenberg  proposal  might 
"provide  a  partial  solution."  but  he,  too.  fa- 
vored raising  the  New  York  age. 


One  of  the  few  who  supported  Senator 
Greenbergs  proposal  was  Morton  B.  Silber- 
man,  Rockland  County  district  attorney.  He 
said  he  had  advocated  such  legislation  2 
years  ago  when  testifying  before  a  State  leg- 
islative committee  looking  into  the  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  Shelley  of 
Spring  Valley,  who  retired  January  1  as 
president  of  the  Rockland  County  Liquor 
Dealers  Association,  said  he  thought  "our 
present  law  functions  well."  He  contended 
that  "officials  in  neighboring  States  want 
New  York  to  change  a  very  good  law  for  their" 
benefit." 

Along  the  southern  tier  of  New  York,  adja- 
cent to  Pennsylvania,  objection  came  from 
Leonard  Ferrante,  president  of  the  Broome 
County  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Liquor  Deal- 
ers Association. 

A  check  of  liquor  dealers  in  upstate  New 
York  communities  bordering  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  indicated  that  most  felt  the 
Greenberg  proposal  would  help  but  not  solve 
the  problem.  The  prevailing  opinion  ap- 
peared to  be  that  New  York  should  raise  its 
drinking  age  to  21. 

[From    the    Elizabeth    (N.J.)    Jovu-nal] 
Drinking  Along  New  York  Borders 

Conscience-stricken  New  Yorkers  reveal  a 
higher  than  average  concentration  of  bars 
and  liquor  stores  in  the  border  communities 
of  17  of  its  25  counties  which  touch  New  Jer- 
sey and  other  States  and  Canada.  This  sup- 
ports the  complaint  that  New  York's  18-year 
drinking  law  entices  youths  from  across  the 
borders,  where  the  minimum  age  consistent- 
ly is  21  years. 

The  compilation  omits  reference  to  New 
York  City,  but  the  abundance  of  drinking 
facilities  in  any  of  the  five  boroughs  is 
evident. 

The  New  York  State  Council  of  Churches, 
which  compiled  the  data  and  drafted  a  map. 
has  alined  Itself  in  effect  with  New  Jersey 
and  other  neighbors  which  insist  Albany 
should  make  the  law  on  the  minimum  age 
conform  to  theirs. 

In  addition  to  New  Jersey  the  protesting 
States  include  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  the 
Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  north  of 
the  border. 

The  church  council  found  that  the  aver- 
age for  all  New  York  State  is  1  liquor  li- 
cense for  every  275  residents.  In  17  border 
counties  that  ratio  varies  downward  to  1 
for  50  in  Putnam  border  towns. 

Two  of  the  three  counties  abutting  New 
Jersey  show  a  marked  hospitality,  the  condi- 
tion which  has  provoked  wave  after  wave  of 
protest  to  the  New  York  Legislature  from 
New  Jersey  residents. 

Sullivan  County,  a  resort  area,  has  a 
countrywide  ratio  of  'l  license  for  123  resi- 
dents but  along  the  border  it  is  1  for  only 
65  residents. 

Orange  County's  general  ratio  of  1  for 
218  falls  to  1  for  209  along  the  New  Jersey 
line. 

Rockland  County,  by  contrast,  goes  from 
a  countjrwlde  percentage  of  1  license  for 
338  residents  to  1  for  386  for  its  border 
towns.  This  was  not  explained  by  the 
council. 

Omission  of  data  on  Staten  Island,  whose 
bars  draw  teenagers  from  Union  and  Mid- 
dlesex Counties,  Is  regrettable.  It  would 
not,  however,  have  been  more  encouraging. 

The  council,  component  groups,  and  others 
intend  to  renew  their  protestations  in  Al- 
bany next  month.  They  are  looking  for 
support  through  a  Democratic  campaign 
pledge  to  attempt  an  upward  revision  of 
this  controversial  law. 

New  York  Imposes  a  blight  on  the  whole 
Northeast  by  its  continued  enticement  of 
youths  too  young  to  indulge  in  alcohol. 
Some  New  Yorkers  now  admit  It,  which  is  en- 
couraging. 
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[Prom  the  Ridgewood    (N.J.)    Herald-News 
and  Sunday  News,  Nov.  22,  1964,  to  Dec.  27, 
1964] 
New  York  Is  Called  "Vuxain"  in  Teenage 

Drinking  Drama 
(First  in  a  series  on  teenage  drinking  in  the 
northwest  Bergen  area) 
(By  Peg  Peterson) 
A  traffic  accident,  injuring  three  girls  at 
the  Midland  Park-Rldgewood  line  following 
a   drinking   party   10   davB   ago,   shook   the 
area's  teenagers.  |l 

It  shouldn't  have.  1 1 

It  should  have  reminded  them  how 
abundantly  blessed  they  have  been  for  a 
long  time — by  Providence;  by  luck,  cr  by  the 
effectiveness  of  their  own  practical  code. 
("We  take  turns  chaufferlng,  and  the  driver 
goes  light  on  the  booze.") 

Because  1  accident  in  which  liquor  or 
beer  is  involved,  or  2  accidents  or  10 
accidents,  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story 
of  teenage  drinking  in  northwest  Bergen 
County. 

It's  a  story  that  tumbled  from  the  lips  of 
teenagers  of  a  few  area  towns — sometimes 
with  swagger,  sometimes  ruefully,  some- 
times in  understatement — when  they  were 
offered  a  cloak  of  anonjrmlty: 

The  story  of  the  Friday  night  or  the  Sat- 
urday night  open  house.  Of  the  trips  over 
the  New  York  State  line  when  there  is  no 
party,  or  the  party  goes  dead.  Of  the  ways 
and  means  of  stocking  up  beer,  and  some- 
times liquor,  for  parties.  Of  disrespect  for 
the  law,  except  when  that  precious  passport 
to  revelry,  the  driver's  license,  is  seriously 
threatened. 

It's  the  story  that  is  being  written  these 
days  by  one  out  of  four — or  is  it  one  out  of 
three — area  public  school  Juniors  and  sen- 
iors, straight  A  students  and  those  who  are 
flunking,  student  leadens  and  student  lag- 
gers,  the  witty  and  beautiful,  the  dull  and 
the  plain. 

The  estimates  of  extant  of  participation 
are  the  students'  own,  and  they  came  from 
two  schools  representing  four  towns.  But 
when,  Bergen  County  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials were  confronted  tnth  the  teenagers' 
conjectures,  they  nodded.  "Yes,  that's  about 
it.    Yes,  it's  a  pretty  general  thing." 

There  is  a  corollary,  of  course,  and  to  lose 
sight  of  it  in  any  discussion  of  teenage  drink- 
ing is  to  commit  an  offense  more  serious 
than  apathy  toward  the  problem  Itself: 
majority  do  sot  drink 
Two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  Jun- 
iors and  seniors  do  not  drink,  beyond  the 
occa-sional  wineslpping  or  bottle  of  beer  some 
of  them  are  permitted  with  their  parents  at 
home.  For  them,  attendance  at  open 
houses,  or  at  any  party  when  the  host's  or 
hostess'  parents  are  abspnt,  is  either  taboo, 
or  holds  no  interest.         ' 

The  ranks  of  the  nondrinkers,  too.  Include 
the  beauties  and  the  brains  and  the  person- 
ality kids,  and  all  the  other  strata. 

The  drinking  problem  Is  compounded  of 
many  things. 

within  easv  reach 
The  factor  that  wearf^  the  villain's  curling 
black  mustache  and  long  black  cape  most 
appropriately  is  proximity  to  New  York  State, 
the  State  line  co:ifrontfition  of  New  York's 
18-year-old  legal  drinking  age  and  New  Jer- 
sey's 21-year  minimum  »ge.  The  forbidden 
fruit  is  tantallzingly  wiithln  reach,  and.  In 
fact,  isn't  even  forbidden  for  those  who  are 
18  if  they  drink  up  while  they  are  in  New 
York  State,  bring  no  bear  or  liquor  back  with 
them,  and  drive  back  in  a  state  of  sobriety 
or  are  chauffeured. 

The  fruit  becomes  Illegal  when  the  reverse 
is  true;  when  under  18-years-olds  go  to  New 
York  State  to  drink;  ^hen  under  21-year- 
olds  bring  beer  or  liquotr  back  into  New  Jer- 
sey with  them,  or  wh«n  they  drive  back 
under  the  influence  <)f  Intoxicants.  And 
therein   lies   the   awesome   enforcement   re- 
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sponsiblUty  the  border  problem  Imposes  on 
New  Jersey  officers. 

Most  adults  who  commented  on  the  prob- 
lem, including  a  number  of  legal  and  en- 
forcement officials,  felt  that  it  would  shrink 
considerably  if  New  York  State  should  raise 
its  legal  drinking  age  to  21.  County  Pros- 
ecutor Guy  W.  Calissi  said  new  discussions 
in  New  York  State  of  the  possibility  c\irrently 
offer  a  ray  of  hope. 

Several  teenagers,  particularly  those  who 
drink,  said  they  felt,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  problem  would  be  reduced  If  New  Jersey 
lowered  Its  legal  drinking  age  to  18.  They 
shrugged  off  the  next  logical  point,  how- 
ever; even  if  the  age  were  lowered  to  18, 
most  of  them  still  would  be  Illegal  drink- 
ers. It's  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
school  year  that  even  the  senior  classes  have 
a  majority  of  18-year-olds. 

national  increase 
Overlaying  the  border  situation  is  the  na- 
tional increase  in  teenage  drinking,  seen  logi- 
cally enough  as  a  reflection  of  the  national 
Increase  In  adult  drinking. 

The  proliferation  of  the  automobile  is  a 
key  contributor  to  the  general  increase  in 
teenage  drinking  and  the  over-the-State-llne 
tippling.  The  auto,  the  teenager's  own  or 
the  family  car,  is  a  particularly  useful  tool  of 
the  trade  in  the  latter  situation. 

Cars  not  only  take  teenagers  to  New  York 
State  to  drink  and  haul  back  their  liquid 
party  provisions;  they  also  serve  as  portable 
bars  while  the  kids  are  at  parties. 
drink  in  cars 
A  good  deal  of  the  drinking  at  open  houses 
is  done  outside,  in  the  cars.  That's  almost 
always  the  case  if  the  host's,  or  hostess'  par- 
ents are  at  home.  Guests  arrive  at  the  party, 
tKlk.  dance,  eat  a  bit  in  the  house,  then 
disappear  to  their  cars  to  quaff  a  can  of 
beer  or  two.  Then  it's  back  to  the  house 
again  for  talking  and  dancing  and  eating. 

Even  with  the  interruption  for  socializing, 
according  to  two  boys  familiar  with  the  open 
house  Institution,  an  average  boy  might  con- 
sume a  six-pack  of  beer  at  an  average  open 
house.  Said  one:  "I  think  boys  usually  figure 
on  a  six-pack  for  themselves,  and  another 
two  or  three  cans  for  their  dates." 

Inevitably,  of  course,  the  shadow  of  the 
parent  and  parental  attitudes  falls  over  the 
entire  teenage  drinking  picture. 

And  where  does  the  parent  fit  Into  the 
picture  of  teenagers'  drinking  in  northwest 
Bere;en? 

Comments  by  scores  of  teenagers  and  adults 
point  to  a  general  conclusion  that  parental 
blame— and  few  people  seriously  question 
that  there  is  parental  blame — lies  in  sins  of 
omisson  rather  than  comral?sion. 

More  on  that,  later.  For  now,  here  are  two 
quotes,  by  two  teenagers,  on  two  parental 
attitudes: 

"They  hate  the  drinking  and  they  hate  the 
open  houses,  but  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  it." 

And,  "If  I  ever  went  to  one  of  those  open 
houses,  I  wouldn't  be  allowed  out  for  the 
rest  of  the  year." 

Our  Teenage  Lawbreakers 

(Second  In  a  series) 

(By  Peg  Peterson) 

There  Is  no  more  dreary,  futile  pastime 
than  the  idle  cluck-clucklng  over  the  mores 
of  a  younger  generation.  Surely,  if  there 
were  1  word,  or  1  million  sermons,  that 
would  convince  young  people  of  the  personal 
danger  of  drinking  too  much,  too  soon  it 
would  have  been  said  and  they  would  have 
been  preached  long  ago.  Where  then,  can 
you  turn  for  an  increased  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  tippling  teenagers  of  the  area? 

The  public  conscience,  the  law,  appears 
to  be  the  only  tangible  answer  to  what  has 
become  a  public  problem.  Turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  teenagers'  insistence  that  "you 


can't  legislate  morals,"  it  becomes  necessary 
to  view  the  teenage  drinking  problem  against 
the  backdrop  of  existing  law  and  the  possible 
avenues  for  future  legislation. 

Existing  laws  are  being  broken  with  a 
frequency  which  makes  teenage  disrespect 
for  the  law  almost  as  serious  a  problem  as 
the  drinking  itself. 

Count  the  ways:  Under  IB-year-olds,  tising 
false  or  borrowed  credentials,  do  some  of 
their  imbibing  in  bars  in  New  York  State, 
wjjere  the  legal  drinking  age  Is  18. 

Under  21 -year-olds  buy  beer  and — less  fre- 
quently— liquor  In  New  York  State  (legally 
if  they  are  over  18)  and  bring  it  into  New 
Jersey  where  it  Is  Illegal  for  anyone  xmder 
21  to  possess  alcoholic  beverages. 

New  Jersey  17-year-olds,  licensed  to  drive 
anytime  in  their  home  State,  drive  at  night 
In  New  York  State  where  there  is  a  night- 
time curfew  on  under-18-year-olds. 

Inevitably,  there  are  some  cases  of  drunk 
driving. 

And  some  parents,  aware  of  what  is  going 
on,  do  not  stop  it. 

Bergen  County  Juvenile  and  Domestic 
Relations  Court  Judge  Martin  J.  Kole  be- 
lieves that  New  Jersey  law  provides  the  tools 
for  foiling  much  of  the  illicit  activity. 

Particularly  where  the  parent  Is  concerned. 
Judge  Kole  Is  unequivocable  in  his  belief 
that  a  parent  who  permits  drinking  at  a 
teenage  party  at  the  parent's  home  is  crim- 
inally liable  for  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  a  minor.  Further,  he  finds  in 
New  Jersey  courts  a  precedent  for  civil  dam- 
ages against  an  adult  adjudged  responsible 
for  drinking  by  a  minor. 

Judge  Kole  and  five  other  legal  author- 
ities— County  Prosecutor  Guy  W.  Calissi,  a 
local  prosecutor,  a  local  magistrate,  a  bor- 
ough police  chief,  and  a  private-practice 
attorney— all  agreed  with  the  Judge  who 
called  for  the  prosecution  of  adults  In  Darien, 
Conn.,  who  served  minors.  All  felt  that  New 
Jersey  statutes  on  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  a  minor  were  adequate  to  cope 
with  any  similar  situation  here  and  none 
felt  that  there  was  a  need  for  invasion  of 
privacy  to  enforce  the  law. 

They  said  about  the  same  thing:  If  an 
underage  boy  or  girl  get  into  trouble  because 
of  drinking,  and  If  the  source  of  his  alcohol 
Is  traced  to  an  adult's  hospitality,  then  there 
is  a  case  against  that  adult.  The  privacy  of 
the  home  should  not  be  violated,  all  agreed, 
and,  in  fact,  would  not  be  violated  by  such 
an  approach. 

But,  Judging  from  comments  of  teenagers, 
the  parent  who  serves  drinks  at  a  teenage 
party  is  a  rarity.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
drinks  are  furnished  by  the  teenagers  them- 
selves (often  by  an  18-year-old  who  serves 
as  the  purchaser  in  New  York  State),  and 
are  consumed:  (a)  in  the  house  when  the 
host's  parents  are  out  for  the  evening,  or 
(b)  in  parked  cars  when  the  host's  parents 
are  at  home. 

parents  responsible 
Judge  Kole  said  he  felt  the  parent  who 
was  at  home  during  an  open  house  should 
be  aware  of  what  was  going  on  and  was 
legally  vulnerable  if  he  failed  to  stop  it.  The 
other  five  legal  authorities  were  divided  in 
their  opinions  on  possibilities  of  prosecuting 
the  absentee  or  the  bystander  parent.  None 
of  the  six  could  recall  any  New  Jersey  case 
in  which  a  parent  was  charged  for  serving 
alcohol  at  a  teenage  party,  or  for  permitting 
a  teenage  drinking  party  in  his  home. 

The  extent  of  drinking  in  cars  outside  an 
open  house  raises  the  question  of  police  pow- 
ers to  search  vehicles  for  evidence  of  pos- 
session of  alcoholic  beverages  by  minors. 

A  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  applicable 
to  over-18-year-olds,  in  the  case  of  Matt  v. 
Ohio,  barred  search  of  autos  without  search 
warrants.  Judge  Kole  said  there  has  been 
no  comparable  ruling  covering  juveniles,  but 
even  assuming  they  should  eventually  be 
covered  by  the  same  decree,  police  still  have 
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legal  weapons  at  their  disposal  to  combat  the 
alcoholic  open  house. 

"If  police  have  reason  to  suspect  there  Is 
a  teenage  drinking  party,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  can't  flash  a  light  into  the  parked 
cars  and  look  for  evidence."  the  Judge  said. 
"Or,  they  can  go  to  a  magistrate  and  get 
search  warrants.  That's  a  simple  process 
and  it  doesn't  take  very  long."  Looking  into 
a  car  does  not  constitute  searching  it. 

In  addition,  as  one  ofllcer  pointed  out,  po- 
lice can  always  request  that  a  car  trunk  or 
glove  compartment  be  opened  for  inspection. 

If  area  law  enforcement  officials  were  given 
magic  wands  one  of  the  first  things  they 
would  do  would  be  to  raise  New  York  State's 
drinking  age  to  21.  Lacking  magic  powers, 
the  States  bordering  New  York  tried  per- 
suasion a  year  or  so  ago  and  failed.  Re- 
cently, however,  there  have  been  indications 
New  York  State  legislators  will  consider 
raising  the  limit. 

POLICE    PBOBLEM 

No  one  believes  that  conformity  of  New 
York  with  the  21 -year  age  limit  would  wipe 
out  teenage  drinking  in  northwest  Bergen 
overnight  or  even  over  a  period  of  years. 
Other  States,  far  removed  from  the  alcoholic 
oasis  that  New  York  offers  neighboring  teen- 
agers, are  faced  with  an  increase  in  teenage 
drinking. 

But  law-enforcement  officials  feel  that  the 
cutoff  in  the  major  supply  line  would  dis- 
courage the  casual  drinker  who  Just  goes 
along  with  the  crowd.  It  also  would  break 
up  a  travel  pattern  which  poses  a  major 
threat  on  the  highways  of  New  York  State 
and  Its  neighbors. 

As  it  Is  now,  the  police  problem  in  New 
York  centers  on  the  under- 18- year-old 
drinker.  Their  concern  appears  to  be  re- 
flected by  bartenders  anxious  to  protect 
themselves  against  charges  of  serving  Ju- 
veniles. 

Starting  January  15  many  members  of 
the  Rockland  County  Restaurant  &  Hotel 
Liquor  Dealers  Association  will  demand  dis- 
play of  a  national  identification  document 
before  selling  beer  or  liquor  to  a  person 
whose  age  appears  to  be  in  doubt. 

The  document,  product  of  a  private  busi- 
ness enterprise,  is  Issued  to  those  making 
notarized  application.  The  identification 
card  Includes  both  the  photo  and  signature 
of  the  owner.  Persons  under  21  can  obtain 
a  card  If  a  parent  is  present  at  the  time  of 
notarization  and  signs  the  application. 

mENTinCATIONS    CHECKED 

Spokesmen  of  two  bars  frequented  by  Jer- 
sey young  people — one  in  S\iffern  and  one  in 
Spring  Valley — explained  that  they  now  nor- 
mally require  a  set  of  three  identifications 
from  boys — draft  card,  driver's  license  and 
social  sec\U"ity  card — on  the  theory  that  the 
loan  of  all  three  simultaneously  is  hard 
to  come  by.  Girls,  lacking  draft  cards,  some- 
times produce  birth  certificates  along  with 
driver's  licenses  or  social  security  cards.  So- 
cial security  cards  do  not  specify  age.  They 
merely  help   in   supporting  identity. 

For  the  most  part,  the  two  bartenders 
said,  they  simply  tiu-n  away  the  young  per- 
son whose  credentials  they  doubt,  but  it  Is 
possible  to  prosecute  the  teenager  for  falsi- 
fying his  Identification. 

Spring  Valley  has  an  extra  weapon  against 
the  under- 18  drinker:  An  ordinance  estab- 
lishing a  9:30  p.m.  curfew  for  anyone  under 
18.  There  are  reports  that  the  curfew  is 
strictly  enforced. 

Teenage  drinkers  don't  appear  to  be  overly 
troubled  by  the  threats  posed  by  the  law. 
Their  comments  will  be  covered  next  Sunday. 


Students'  Views:   "A  Pew  Get  Drunk" 

(Third  in  a  series) 

(By  Peg  Peterson) 

"Oh,    parents    never    serve    anything    al- 
coholic at  a  teenage  party." 


Never? 

"No,  they  never  do."  And  to  prove  her 
point  that  they  never  do,  the  pretty  blonde 
upperclassman  at  Ramsey  High  School  used 
the  sort  of  consistency  teenagers  have  been 
noted  for  since  way  back  when. 

"I  can  think  of  only  two  parties  when  par- 
ents served  anything,  and  both  times  it  was 
beer.  And  one  of  the  parties  was  an  open 
house  after  graduation." 

Did  anyone  get  drunk?  The  girl's  blue 
eyes  were  reflective  for  a  moment  before  she 
answered:  "A  few." 

And  did  any  of  the  drunks  drive  home? 
A  longer  hesitation,  then,  "Yes,"  spoken  very 
softly. 

DISCUSSION  ON  DRINKING 

The  girl  was  one  of  some  15  or  20  repre- 
sentative Ramsey  High  School  Juniors  and 
seniors  assembled  specifically  to  discuss  teen- 
age drinking — anonymously,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  relating  their  experiences  in  the 
third  person  if  they  preferred.  Subsequent- 
ly, two  other  Ramsey  boys,  seniors,  cooper- 
ated by  giving  a  detailed  first-person  account 
of  the  teenage  institution  known  as  the 
open  house. 

Ramsey  High  was  singled  out  for  the  bxir- 
den  of  the  teenage  Interviewing  simply  be- 
cause of  the  complete  cooperation  extended 
to  the  Sunday  News  by  Principal  John  W. 
Mitchell  and  other  faculty  members.  Mitch- 
ell said  he  feels  very  much  concerned  about 
the  drinking,  even  though  It's  largely  out 
of  his  hands.  He  is  particularly  disturbed 
that  parents  are  either  unaware  of  It  or 
overly  tolerant. 

There  was  nothing  In  the  comments  from 
Ramsey  or  other  towns  in  northwest  Bergen 
to  indicate  that  Ramsey  teenagers'  drink- 
ing was  any  more  extensive  than  the  tip- 
pling of  teenagers  In  the  rest  of  the  area. 
On  the  contrary,  there  were  indications  that 
the  Ramsey  story  might  be  an  understate- 
ment of  the  overall  area  problem. 

The  representative  Jimlor-senlor  group 
was  unanimous  in  its  estimate  that  more 
than  100  of  the  school's  some  870  students 
go  over  the  New  York  State  line  either  to 
drink  In  bars  or  to  bring  back  alcoholic  sup- 
plies for  open  houses.  Some,  those  over  18. 
mostly  seniors,  would  be  legal  drinkers  in 
New  York  State,  but  none  would  be  21 
and  old  enough  to  have  beer  or  liquor  legal- 
ly in  New  Jersey.  One  student's  report  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Empire  State 
visitors  were  boys  brought  a  challenge  from 
another:  "There  are  a  lot  more  than  25  girls 
going  up." 

BORROWED    PROOF 

The  estimate  of  "more  than  100"  crossing 
the  .State  line  coincided  with  that  of  Ramsey 
Police  Chief  Norman  Stegen.  The  two 
senior  boys,  in  the  separate  discussion,  said 
that  with  the  current  popularity  of  the 
open  house  not  more  than  10  couples  fa- 
vored New  York  bars  with  their  business  ex- 
cept for  the  takeout  orders.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however.  In  view  of  the  comments  of 
the  others,  that  they  erred  on  the  low  side. 

(The  estimate  of  "more  than  100"  in  a 
general  way  bears  out  the  calculations  of 
some  students  that  approximately  1  out  of  4 
Juniors  and  seniors  drink.  The  lOO-plus  fig- 
ure would  include  Juniors  and  seniors  al- 
most entirely.  The  school's  enrollment  In 
the  two  upper  classes  totals  422.) 

How  do  the  under  18-year-olds  get  away 
with  drinking  In  New  York  State  bars?  The 
teenages  weren't  too  explicit  in  providing 
the  answer,  but  it  appeared  that  borrowed 
proofs — draft  cards  and  driver's  licenses,  and 
the  birth  certificates  used  primarily  by  the 
girls — were  the  most  common  passports. 
Some  attempts  at  doctoring  licenses  and 
at  Verifaxlng  birth  certificates  also  were 
indicated.  Then,  too,  "Some  bars  don't 
check  frequently.  PartlcxUarly  the  run- 
down places  don't  check." 

One  girl  saw  little  threat  to  her  drinking 
habits  In  a  new  identification  plan  which  the 


Rockland  County  (N.Y.)  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Liquor  Dealers  Association  has  adopted, 
effective  January  15.  Most  of  the  members 
will  ask  their  young  customers  to  show  a  na- 
tional identification  document. 

"It  will  probably  have  a  picture  on  the 
card  and  a  slgnattu-e  (it  will) .  I'll  borrow  my 
sister's  card."  she  said.  "I  look  like  my  sis- 
ter and  I  can  write  like  her.  And  I'll  say, 
Just  like  I  do  now  when  I  use  her  proof, 
'Here's  my  proof,  and  if  you  don't  believe  It, 
you  can  call  my  parents.'  I  know  they  won't 
call.  How  is  a  bartender  going  to  call  up  80 
parents?" 

Getting  beer  to  take  out — from  a  bar  or 
a  supermarket  or  a  delicatessen — presents 
less  of  a  proof  problem.  There's  usually 
some  obliging  18-year-old  available  to  make 
the  purchase  for  the  Juveniles. 

AWARE    OF    DANGER 

In  all  Of  the  interviews.  In  Ramsey  and 
elsewhere,  the  teenagers  showed  awareness 
of  the  danger  of  driving  while  drinking — 
even  if  it  were  only  the  danger  of  losing  a 
driver's  license.  Several  explained  that  the 
driving  responsibility  is  rotated,  and  the 
driver  makes  a  point  of  limiting  his  drink- 
ing. 

"Most  kids  have  sense  enough  not  to  drive 
after  drinking.  Most  of  the  drivers  are  sober 
when  they  come  back  from  New  York  State." 

Most,  but  not  all  of  them? 

"Not  all  of  them.  The  ones  who  aren't 
usually  use  the  back  roads.  There  are  some 
drunk  (teenaged)  drivers  on  the  back  roads 
on  Saturday  nights." 

The  discussion  group  couldn't  seem  to 
agree  on  parental  procedures  during  an  open 
house.  One  girl  said  the  host's  parents  were 
almost  always  at  home,  but  stayed  upstairs. 
Another  Insisted.  "No.  they're  out  during 
most  of  the  parties." 

Home  drinking  habits  of  the  teenagers 
vary  widely.  One  student  said — to  the  af- 
firmative nods  of  several — that  his  parents 
usually  offer  him  wine  before  dinner  on 
festive  occasions,  but  if  there  is  a  teenaged 
guest,  then  "neither  of  us  is  offered  anything 
to  drink."  Another  said  the  offer  of  one  drink, 
wine  usually,  is  extended  to  a  boyfriend  or 
girlfriend  who  might  be  having  dinner  with 
the  family.  A  boy  said  he  is  offered  wine 
whenever  his  parents  are  having  a  before- 
dinner  drink.  A  girl  said  "I  usually  ask  for 
a  cocktail"  whenever  there's  an  offer  of  a 
drink  at  home. 

One  boy  who  had  remained  silent  through 
that  phase  of  the  discussion  pointed  out  that 
drinking  at  home  with  parental  approval  Is 
not  necessarily  the  overall  prevailing  pattern. 

Several  of  those  who  spoke  of  sipping  wine 
at  home  were  Included  among  those  who 
discussed  New  York  State  trips  familiarly. 
But  because  of  the  generalities  In  which  the 
students  spoke,  any  link  between  the  two 
practices  was  Inconclusive. 

Ramsey  High  has  had  Its  legendary 
drinkers,  and  one  legendary  abstainer — at 
least,  he  abstained  while  he  was  on  the  Job. 

There  was  the  freshman  who,  because  of 
unique  control  of  his  throat  muscles,  could 
chug-a-lug  a  can  of  beer  in  three  seconds, 
according  to  legend.  Then  there  was  the 
escapade  of  the  truant  who  phoned  a  liquor 
store,  pretending  to  be  his  father,  ordered 
some  liquor  and  said  his  son  would  pick  It 
up  for  him.  A  school  attendance  officer 
found  the  boy  and  three  buddies  drinking 
toasts  to  their  holiday  from  school. 

The  abstainer  was  an  enterprising  youth 
who  earned  as  much  as  $20  a  night  providing 
transportation — at  a  dollar  a  trip — to  New 
York  State  for  the  nondrivers.  He  never 
touched  a  drop  while  he  was  operating  his 
taxi  service.  His  mother  at  first  refused  to 
believe  her  son  was  Involved  In  the  project, 
but  later  defended  his  initiative  in  earning 
money  for  college.  Another  boy.  so  the  story 
goes,  used  his  father's  Verlfax  equipment  to 
turn  out  "proofs"  for  sale. 
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But  those  are  the  legends.  Every  school 
in  every  era  has  them.  School  officials  can 
take  them  in  stride.  It's  the  rank-and-file 
drinker,  and  the  fact  that  his  number  is 
many,  who  is  the  serious  problem. 


Recipe    for    Open    Hoube:     Noise,    Music, 
Alcohol 
(Fourth  in  a  series) 
(By  Peg  Peterson) 
Noise,  music  and  alcohol — in  roughly  equal 
proportions — are  the  basic  ingredients  of  the 
successful  teenage  open  hotise.    Some  mem- 
bers of  the  open  house  crowd  feel  the  third 
item  could  be  left  out  and  never  missed  at 
all,  providing  the  music  was  loud  enough  and 
the  noise  raucous  enough.     But  others  say 
that  tampering  with  the  recipe  would  spoil 
the  product  and  the  party  would  go  dead. 

The  successful  open  house,  as  far  as  the 
average  host  or  guest  is  concerned,  is  one  that 
runs  its  course  until  about  midnight,  with 
no  premature  breakups  caused  by  (a)  the 
departure  of  bored  guests,  or  (b)  the  arrival 
of  police.  The  raided  party  Is  successful  only 
in  restrospect  Monday  morning,  as  a  conver- 
sation piece  among  tipplers  and  abstainers 
alike.  The  earlier  the  party  attracted  po- 
lice, the  more  awe  In  the  tones  used  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

"Open  house"  and  "drinking  party"  are 
synonomous  terms.  Oh,  sure,  there  are  many 
nonalcoholic  parties  among  teenagers,  but 
they  are  not  open  houses.  They  are  parties 
to  which  specific  guests  are  invited. 

The  dimensions  of  the  open  house  are 
impressive. 

In  Ramsey,  for  Instance,  more  students  are 
active  participants  In  the  open  house  than 
In  any  single  extracurricular  program.  Two 
boys  who  freely  admit  they  would  find  a  non- 
alchoUc  party  a  bit  on  the  boring  side  esti- 
mate that  150  teenagere  are  open  to  Invita- 
tions to  drinking  parties.  "That  doesn't 
mean  all  150  show  up  ervery  time  there's  an 
open  house — Just  that  that  many  overall  go 
to  such  parties." 

In  Rldgewood,  a  girl  estimated  that  the 
various  open  house  crowds  Include  about  one 
out  of  four  Juniors  and  seniors. 

Ramsey  High's  enrollment  also  Includes 
students  from  Saddle  River;  Rldgewood's  in- 
cludes Hohokus. 

There  apparently  is  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
town  socializing.  A  Ramsey  mother  said  the 
open  house  followers  will  go  all  the  way  to 
Oakland  to  find  a  party.  Ramsey  teenagers 
referred  familiarly  to  parties  in  Mahwah, 
and  to  visitors  from  Mahwah,  Glen  Rock,  and 
other  towns.  Said  the  two  Ramsey  boys: 
"On  a  Friday  or  Saturday  when  there  is  no 
party  in  Ramsey,  then  we  may  go  to  one  in 
another  town.  It's  not  really  crashing  the 
party,  because  it's  an  open  house  to  start 
with." 

The  Rldgewood  girl  disputed  the  inter- 
school  relationships,  at  least  as  far  as  her 
school  was  concerned.  "Our  parties  are 
strictly  for  our  own  kids." 

typical  open  house 
Her  description  of  the  open  house  coin- 
cided for  the  most  part  with  reports  from 
other  areas: 

"The  guests  start  arriving  between  8  and 
8:30.  They  come  In  groups,  not  usually  with 
dates.  The  parents.  If  they  are  home,  meet 
the  kids  and  then  we  go  to  the  living  room 
or  the  recreation  room  and  we  dance  and  talk 
and  eat. 

"After  a  little  while,  the  parents  disappear, 
except  to  look  in  on  u$  once  in  a  while  and 
see  if  we  need  more  food. 

"Then  the  drinking  starts — outside.  Par- 
ents don't  allow  it  inside.  BUds  have  drinks 
outside  or  In  their  cars  and  then  come  back 
in  to  eat  and  dance  some  more.  A  lot  of  the 
girls  don't  drink  if  the  parents  stay  at  home. 
"When  the  parents  aren't  home,  then  most 
of  the  kids  drink  freely  In  the  house.  They 
bring  their  supplies  In  with  them.  No.  It's 
not  Just  beer.    Beer  and  liquor  both,  often." 


(The  Ramsey  report  was  different  on  that 
score.  The  two  Ramsey  boys  said  open 
hovise  drinking  was  "almost  always"  limited 
to  beer.) 

The  Rldgewood  girl  continued:  "Some- 
times boys  get  into  fights,  glasses  get  broken, 
beer  is  spilled  on  the  rugs.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  a  group  off  In  the  corner  talking, 
watching  television,  not  drinking  at  all." 

SOMETIMES   police    ARRIVE 

When  the  party  gets  loud  enough,  partic- 
ularly the  outdoor  festivities,  police  are 
called,  generally  by  neighbors.  "The  police 
come  and  we  all  get  lost."  She  said  the 
"really  wild"  parties,  with  brawls  and  dam- 
ages to  the  home,  occur  at  the  rate  of  "one 
every  3  months  or  so."  She  cited  the  Ill- 
fated  pajama  party  of  a  month  ago — crashed 
by  mobs  of  boys  and  climaxed  by  a  one-car 
accident  In  which  three  girls  were  Injured — 
as  an  unusual  situation.  The  open  house  is 
far  more  common. 

When  there  is  no  open  house,  and  occa- 
sionally as  an  interlude  during  an  open 
house,  there  are  trips  "upstate." 

"I  know  boys  who  go  upstate  (over  the 
New  York  State  line)  every  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday night."  A  hand-me-down  expired 
driver's  license  lends  Itself  to  alterations 
nicely,  and  is  handy  as  a  "proof."  she  said. 
She  indicated,  without  being  too  specific, 
that  there  are  some  New  Jersey  spots  where 
teenagers  can  buy  beer  and  liquor  with  little 
difficulty. 

Does  necking,  or  whatever  it's  called  today, 
enter  into  the  open  house  picture?  The 
girl  was  definite:  "No,  not  at  all — that's  for 
drive-in  movies." 

Is  there  drinking  at  drive-in  movies? 
"There  Is  If  the  girl  doesn't  object.  Mostly 
the  girl  can  set  her  rules  about  drinking 
at  a  drive-in." 

parents    HATE    DRINKING 

The  girl,  who  Included  herself  among  the 
nondrinkers  of  her  drinking  crowd,  said 
parents  hate  the  drinking,  and  she  seemed 
to  share  their  sentiments. 

"Three-fourths  of  the  kids  In  our  crowd 
don't  even  care  about  drinking.  They  do  It 
Just  because  It  seems  to  be  the  thing  to  do. 
The  parties  give  us  a  chance  to  get  together, 
turn  the  music  up  loud,  dance  and  let  off 
steam.    That's  the  part  we  like  about  them." 

She  feels  that  a  teenage  night  club.  Im- 
porting good  bands  and  setting  no  limit  on 
noise,  "would  be  the  greatest."  But,  she 
added,  it  should  be  limited  to  16  to  20  year 
olds:  "Keep  the  little  kids  out — they  ruin  it. 
That's  what  has  happened  to  the  parties  at 
the  Y;  the  little  kids  are  there." 

The  two  Ramsey  boys  gave  a  generally 
similar  picture  of  the  open  house.  But  they 
didn't  share  the  Rldgewood  girl's  qualms. 
They  took  the  position  that,  as  seniors,  they 
should  be  considered  old  enough  to  drink. 
They  considered  it  unlikely  that  there  would 
be  any  more  intemperance  later  on  among 
those  starting  to  drink  at.  say,  17  than 
among  those  whose  Introduction  to  alcohol 
comes  at  the  New  Jersey  drinking  age,  21. 

"Look  at  the  kids  in  Europe — they  have 
wine  with  their  meals  from  the  time  they  are 
children."  boys  said.  The  phrase,  "look  at 
the  kids  In  Europe,"  became  a  familiar  refrain 
during  the  round  of  teenage  interviews  of 
drinking.  It  sounded  convincing — until,  a 
few  weeks  ago.  newspapers  came  out  with 
a  story  that  France  has  the  highest  per- 
centage of  alcoholics  of  any  nation. 

DANCING    AND    NOISE 

The  Ramsey  boys  agreed  with  the  Rldge- 
wood girl  that  dancing  and  noise  are  the  big 
attractions  at  the  open  houses,  but  they 
didn't  agree  with  her  that  the  alcohol  could 
be  omitted  without  subduing  the  fun.  They 
said  the  average  boy  usually  provides  a  six- 
pack  of  beer  for  himself,  and  a  couple  of 
cans  for  his  date. 


The  boys  Indicated  one  reason  much  of 
the  drinking  takes  place  outdoors  or  in  cars 
IB  out  of  consideration  for  the  host's  par- 
ents— to  relieve  the  parents  of  responsibility 
for  It.  "It  sounds  bad.  when  you  hear  the 
ix)lice  are  called.  But  that  is  often  Just  be- 
cause of  all  the  noise  outdoors." 

Among  teenagers.  Mahwah  seems  to  have 
an  areawide  reputation  for  free-flowing  open 
ho\ises  in  connection  with  high  school  stu- 
dent government  election  campaigns  in  the 
spring.  Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Bishop.  Mahwah 
principal,  believes  there  was  more  flctlon 
than  fact  in  a  lot  of  the  reports  on  the  cam- 
paign parties.  Nevertheless,  the  school — 
which  previously  had  no  rules  either  per- 
mitting or  banning  off-school  campaigning — 
now  has  niled  speclflcally  that  all  campaign- 
ing m\ist  be  carried  on  on  the  campus,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  open  house  politicking. 

For  that  matter.  Dr.  Bishop  believes,  the 
open  house  Is  a  vanishing  institution  in 
Mahwah.  "Four  or  five  years  ago,  there  were 
many  more  open  houses,  but  the  students, 
by  their  behavior,  ruined  all  that.  Now 
I  don't  think  there  Is  a  parent  in  Mahwah 
or  Upper  Saddle  River  who  will  permit  an 
open  house.  The  only  times  the  parties  are 
held  now  axe  when  the  parents  aren't  home." 

In  that  vein,  Mahwah  Police  Capt.  Ed- 
m\md  C.  Wlckham  gave  a  terse  report  In 
which  he  said  a  nvimber  of  unsupervised  open 
ho\ises  have  been  held  by  children  of  teach- 
ers. Captain  Wlckham,  who  said  the  prob- 
lem of  parties  comes  up  periodically,  placed 
the  blame  on  parents  for  parties  held  with- 
out adult  supervision. 

LIQUOR    CLOSETS    RAIDED 

Absence  of  parents — particularly  when 
they  are  out  of  town  on  trips — sometimes 
simplifies  the  problem  of  supply  for  the  teen- 
ager. In  Rldgewood.  Police  Chief  John  Orr 
readily  recalls  two  serious  Incidents  resvdt- 
Ing  on  a  raid  of  the  absentee  parents'  liquor 
closets. 

In  one  case,  a  teenaged  boy  left  alone  by 
his  parents  a  few  days,  drank  himself  Into  a 
stupor.  He  retired  for  the  night  with  a  burn- 
ing cigarette  In  his  hand.  He  awoke  when 
the  mattress  caught  fire,  went  through  the 
motions  of  putting  out  the  blaze  and  then 
resumed  his  sleep  in  another  bedroom.  The 
fire  blazed  up  again,  but  luck  and  the  quick 
Eirrtval  of  firemen  saved  the  boy  and  the 
house. 

Another  youth,  18.  recently  was  found 
lying  unconscious  In  a  field  near  the  New 
Jersey  Motor  Vehicle  Inspection  Station  on 
Chestnut  Street  one  morning.  Police,  who 
thought  at  first  he  was  ill  but  soon  changed 
their  minds,  learned  that  the  boy  and  some 
friends  had  used  the  boy's  parents'  liquor 
while  they  were  away  on  a  weekend  trip. 
The  youth  had  wandered  out  of  the  house 
and  collapsed  in  the  field. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  Rldgewood 
teenagers  get  their  supplies  from  New  York 
State,  according  to  Chief  Orr. 


Two  Parental  View»  of  Teenage  Dbinkino 
(Fifth  in  a  series) 
(By  Peg  Peterson) 

Raising  a  child  is  a  very  personal,  private 
business. 

Aside  from  the  flagrant  child-neglect  or 
child-abuse  cases,  there  are  only  two  legiti- 
mate excuses  the  general  public  can  have  for 
sticking  its  nose  in.  One  is  when  the  chUd's 
conduct  poses  a  public  threat.  The  other  is 
when  one  parent's  chlldraislng  proced\ires 
spill  over  to  affect  other  children. 

Both  exceptions  cover  phases  of  the  teen- 
age drinking  problem,  and  seemed  to  provide 
a  license  for  asking  several  parents  how  they 
handle  the  question  of  drinking  In  their 
homes. 

Two  patterns  emerged^  from  their  answers. 
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Some  say:  Strip  alcohol  of  its  aura  of  for- 
bidden fruit.  Allow  the  kids  to  have  mod- 
erate amounts  at  home.  Warn  them  of  its 
dangers.    Set  an  example  of  temperance. 

Others  say:  Keep  alcohol  out  of  young 
people's  reach  until  they  are  mature  enough 
to  realize  fully  its  dangers — in  the  same  way 
matches  are  kept  out  of  the  grasp  of  toddlers. 

Most  of  the  parents  questioned  felt  their 
children  steered  clear  of  the  teenage  drink- 
ing parties.  How  did  they  know?  By  the 
conduct  of  the  guests  when  their  own  chil- 
dren had  parties. 

One  woman,  however,  said  her  son  does  at- 
tend open  houses.  "He  comes  home  and  says 
he  has  been  at  an  open  house.  He  doesn't 
venture  a  report  on  whether  alcohol  has  been 
served.  If  I  asked  outright,  I  am  sure  he 
would  tell  me.  But  in  his  case.  I  feel  that 
we  have  more  to  gain  by  trusting  his  Judg- 
ment than  by  probing.  No — I'm  not  sug- 
gesting that  as  a  rule  for  dealing  with  all 
teenagers.  Every  one  is  different;  each 
must  be  dealt  with  as  an  Individual." 

The  woman  said  there  is  a  definite  under- 
standing with  the  boy  that  there  will  be  no 
drinking  while  driving,  and  she  felt  certain 
that  rule  is  being  followed.  Asked  if  her  son 
had  ever  had  an  open  house  at  his  home,  she 
answered:  "Oh,  no,  never.  But  they  do  have 
them,  I  know — and  the  kids  will  go  all  the 
way  to  Oakland  to  attend  one."  She  said 
she  felt  that  most  of  the  time,  parents  were 
away  during  an  open  house.  There  are  "dry" 
parties,  she  said,  but  "apparently  too  few  of 
them  to  keep  the  kids  occupied." 

A  father  of  two  teenagers,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  that  his  children  get  plenty  of 
socializing  attending  and  holding  invita- 
tional parties  at  which  no  alcoholic  beverages 
are  served  or  furnished  by  guests. 

NO    FOOLirCG    AROUND 

"On  the  subject  of  these  open  houses, 
we'll  have  no  fooling  around,  and  our  kids 
know  that.  For  the  most  part,  they  know  In 
advance  what  kind  of  a  party  is  being  held 
and  they  simply  may  not  plan  to  attend. 
However,  if  they  arrive  at  a  party  and  find 
there  is  no  adult  chaperone  present  or  that 
there  is  drinking,  they  are  to  leave  immedi- 
ately and  come  home." 

The  Ramsey  man  said  his  son  has  appeared 
home  from  parties  very  early  on  a  few  occa- 
sions. "We  don't  want  to  put  him  In  the 
role  of  a  stool  pigeon,  so  we  don't  press  the 
questioning.  We  assume  he  has  left  because 
of  drinking." 

He  added:  "The  kids  seem  to  have  a  good 
time  at  our  house  when  our  children  invite 
In  8  or  12  or  16  of  them  for  dancing  and  soft 
drinks  and  food.  They  don't  seem  to  feel 
underprivileged."  There  has  been  no  trouble 
from  party  crashers,  and.  the  man  said,  he 
and  his  wife  let  it  be  known  that  "we  are 
blindly  intolerant  of  party  crashing." 

"We  make  no  bones  about  it.  We  run  a 
benevolent  dictatorship  in  our  house.  No 
pretense  at  democracy.  And  so  far,  we've 
been  very  lucky.  Our  kMs  will  argue  about 
a  lot  of  things,  but  they've  never  made  any 
protest  about  our  rule  on  attending  drinking 
parties." 

On  the  question  of  serving  drinks  to  his 
own  children  at  home,  he  said:  "In  our 
house.  WD  operate  like  our  parents  did — v.e 
have  wine  on  the  table  at  dinner,  and  the 
children  are  always  allowed  a  drink  of  wine 
with  their  meals.  In  addition,  we've  allowed 
our  children  to  have  a  little  beer  or  to  taste 
our  cocktails.  It  seems  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  We  feel  it  prevents  any  big  build- 
up in  Interest  and  anticipation  to  handle  it 
this  way." 

But.  said  the  self-styled  benevolent  dicta- 
tor, the  procedure  changes  when  there  are 
teenage  dinner  guests.  Nothing  but  the 
dinner  wine  is  available  to  host  or  guest  teen- 
agers, and  then  only  when  the  guest  says  he 
Is  permitted  to  have  it  at  home. 


"And  they're  pretty  good  about  telling  us. 
We've  had  kids  say  they  do  not  have  wine 
at  home,  and  then  that's  the  end  of  the 
subject." 

PARENTAL    ATTITUDES 

For  many  parents,  It  appears,  the  policy 
on  whether  to  serve  or  not  to  serve  drinks 
to  their  own  teenagers  in  their  own  homes 
stems  from  parental  attitudes  when  they 
were  children. 

One  woman  commented:  "When  I  was 
growing  up.  It  was  always  there,  at  home, 
available  if  we  wanted  a  drink,  and  there 
was  no  special  issue  made  about  it  one  way 
or  another.  I  was  never  specifically  inter- 
ested, and  I'm  still  not  much  of  a  drinker." 
She  observed  that,  when  she  got  to  college, 
"it  seemed  that  the  kids  who  hadn't  had  It 
at  home  were  the  ones  who  really  went  wild 
with  their  new  freedom." 

Similarly,  some  of  the  adults  who  grew  up 
with  the  18-year-old  legal  drinking  age  in 
New  York  State  believe  that  New  York's 
limit  is  more  realistic  than  New  Jersey's, 
although  they  agree  that  the  borderline  prob- 
lem is  deplorable.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
a  majority  felt  21  was  young  enough  to  start 
drinking  outside  the  home. 

There  were  a  number  of  spokesmen  for 
parents  who  don't  serve  their  teenagers. 

In  some  cases,  the  omission  seemed  quite 
casual.  Said  one  mother:  "We  drink  occa- 
sionally at  parties,  but  seldom  at  home.  The 
question  of  serving  our  teenagers  Is  some- 
thing that  just  never  came  up."  She  said 
a  son,  who  was  graduated  from  high  school 
last  year,  "went  to  lots  of  parties,  and  I  never 
heard  of  any  drinking  going  on.  When  his 
parties  were  at  our  house,  we  were  there. 
There  definitely  was  no  drinking,  and  very 
few  in  his  crowd  smoked."  Maybe,  she  sug- 
gested, the  fact  that  her  son's  girl  didn't 
approve  of  drinking  had  something  to  do 
with  his  attitude. 

ONLY     FOR     ADULTS 

In  other  cases  the  omission  was  deter- 
mined. "We  make  it  clear,"  said  a  mother 
of  three,  "that  the  only  place  for  drinking 
is  in  the  adult  world.  I  don't  ask  my  daugh- 
ter to  get  down  on  her  knees  and  scrub  the 
floors,  or  to  clean  out  the  toilet.  Those 
things  are  part  of  the  adult  world.  They're 
my  job.    Their  time  will  come." 

Apparently  the  lesson  took,  as  far  as  her 
daughter,  now  a  freshman  in  an  out-of -State 
college  is  concerned.  The  girl  wrote  home  in 
a  worried  tone  aboxit  a  coming  party  at 
which  alcohol  was  to  be  served,  certain  that 
she  would  attract  attention  by  her  refusal  to 
drink.  The  mother  dashed  off  a  letter,  say- 
ing. In  effect:  Baloney.  This  Is  as  good  a 
time  as  any  to  show  you  have  the  character 
to  say  no,  to  go  against  the  crowd. 

Subsequently,  in  a  report  on  the  party,  the 
girl  said  there  were  enough  other  abstainers 
that  she  didn't  feel  out  of  place  at  all. 

Parents'  reports  seemed  to  Indicate  that  an 
all-absorbing  Interest  in  some  extracur- 
ricular program — particularly  the  music  de- 
partment— built  up  a  certain  Immunity 
against  drinking.  More  than  one  mother  said 
she  felt  fortunate  that  her  child  was  so 
wTapped  up  In  music  and  all  the  various 
musical  organizations  In  and  out  of  school 
that  he  didn't  have  Interest  In,  or  time  for, 
the  open  houses. 

RIGHT   RELATIONSHIP 

Perhaps  the  comment  of  a  Ramsey  High 
senior  boy  Is  more  pertinent  to  the  question 
of  parental  attitudes  on  teenage  drinking 
than  any  of  the  replies  by  parents 

"It  Isn't  the  exact  policies  the  parents 
set  that  matter  so  much  as  the  parent's 
attitude."  he  said.  "If  a  parent  has  the 
right  relationship  with  his  child,  then  he 
doesn't  need  to  worry." 

Except,  perhaps,  about  the  highway  haz- 
ards posed  by  the  kids  whose  parents  don't 
have  the  right  relationship?    "Yeah." 


Blame  for  Teen  Drinking  :  Parent  Attitude, 

New  York  Law 

(By  Peg  Peterson) 

(Last  In  a  series) 

There's  no  doubt  about  It.  Blame  for  the 
teenage  drinking  problem  in  northwest  Ber- 
gen County,  like  the  blame  for  Just  about 
every  other  manmade  problem  since  Cain  and 
Abel,  rests  with  parents. 

Practically  all  adults  questioned  on  teen- 
age tippling — the  big  share  of  them  parents — 
were  quick  to  point  the  finger  at  their  own 
generation,  and  to  observe  that  teen  habits 
reflect  parent  habits.  Sometimes  the  re- 
flection Is  an  enlargement;  sometimes  It's  In 
miniature. 

County  Prosecutor.  Guy  W.  Callssl  said  the 
boy  of  14,  15,  or  16  "sees  his  father  down  a 
couple  of  martinis  before  dinner  every  night 
and  this  becomes  a  symbol  of  adulthood  and 
masculinity  for  him." 

County  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Court  Judge  Martin  J.  Kole  said  "our  attitude 
toward  alcohol  has  become  one  of  entirely 
too  much  tolerance.  We  say  young  people 
are  going  to  drink  eventually — why  not  now, 
so  we  start  them  off  on  this  habit-forming 
thing  at  16  or  17." 

A  Midland  Park  clergyman,  the  Reverend 
Jacob  Hasper,  said  respect  for  parents,  a 
dominant  attitude  In  European  countries,  has 
been  lost  here  because  parents  are  falling  to 
exercise  their  responsibilities. 

Two  key  words  cropped  up  repeatedly  as 
adults  discussed  parent-youth  relationships: 
concern  and  control.  A  parent  who  Is  genu- 
inely concerned  over  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  who  has  the  wisdom  and  stamina 
to  exercise  the  right  degree  of  control,  can 
write  teenage  drinking  off  his  worry  list. 

It  sounds  simple  enough,  and  very  probably 
It's  the  formula  that  governs  the  upbringing 
of  the  three  out  of  four,  or,  according  to 
some  estimates,  two  out  of  three,  area  high 
school  Juniors  and  seniors  who  don't  frequent 
New  York  State  brvrs  and  who  don't  turn 
out  for  the  open  houses,  otherwise  known  as 
teenage  drinking  parties. 

But  it's  really  a  big  order.  The  boundaries 
between  concern  and  the  distrust  that  breeds 
hostility,  between  control  and  oppression, 
often  present  a  slim  tightrope  for  the  parent 
to  walk.  And  the  parent,  buffeted  by  fre- 
quently conflicting  advice  every  time  he 
opens  his  eyes  or  his  ears  to  the  words  of  a 
child-raising  expert,  needs  all  the  constn.ic- 
tlve,  concrete  help  he  can  get. 

Which  leads  right  back  to  the  disparity  be- 
tween New  York  State's  18-year-old  legal 
drinking  age  and  the  21 -year  limit  of  all  Its 
neighbors.  Most  adults  questioned  felt — re- 
gardless of  their  attitudes  on  whether  or  not 
teenagers  should  be  permitted  to  drink  In 
their  own  homes — that  21  was  young  enough 
for  drinking  in  bars.  Some  pointed  out  that 
the  18-year  limit  encourages  the  under-18- 
year-olds  to  try  to  pass  as  legal  drinkers. 
Teenagers  themselves  testify  to  the  success 
of  the  efforts.  Said  one  girl:  "I  don't  know 
anyone  in  our  crowd  who  is  18,  and  yet  I 
know  a  lot  of  boys  who  go  upstate  every 
Friday  and  Saturday  night." 

BARTENDER     AGREES 

A  bartender  in  Suffern  said  he  had  come 
to  agree  that  New  York's  legal  drinking  age 
should  be  raised.  "I  came  from  a  State 
where  the  minimum  was  21,  and  I  thought 
then  it  should  be  lowered.  But  now  that  I'm 
here,  I've  changed  my  mind.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  If  the  limit  was  21."  He  pointed 
out  that  many  Nev;  York  State  bars,  wanting 
to  eliminate  the  leg;.l  risk  of  serving  an 
underage  drinker  or  simply  preferring  to 
cater  to  an  older  crowd,  have  adapted  house 
rules  setting  their  mlnimums  at  anywhere 
from  19  to  25. 

There  have  been  reports  that  the  New 
York  Legislature  may  consider  a  change  in 
the  drinking  age,  and  Prosecutor  Callssl  sees 
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"a  ray  of  hope"  that  this  time  the  consid- 
eration might  lead  furthra-  than  such  dlscvis- 
slons  In  the  past. 

Increasing  emphasis  by  law  enforcement 
oCacials  on  prosecution  of  adults  for  con- 
tributing to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor 
might  be  another  assist  to  parents  In  exer- 
cUlng  control.  That,  apparently,  is  a  pos- 
sible course,  If  the  drinking  teenager  gets 
into  an  accident  or  other  trouble,  and  the 
source  of  his  alcohol  Is  traced  back  to  a 
home  party.  Some  law  enforcement  officials 
felt  the  parent — present  or  absent — could  be 
held  responsible. 

TEEN  CLUBS  ADVOCATED 

Teenagers  themselves  suggest  that,  to 
them,  the  most  attractive  remedy  would  be 
establishment  of  teenage  nightclubs.  They 
wouldn't  be  a  cure-all;  there  still  would  be 
some  drinking.  But  such  nonalcoholic 
hangouts  would  give  the  average  teenager 
something  to  do  besides  go  along  with  the 
drinking  crowd,  one  giyl  suggested. 

"We  don't  want  a  yotith  center,  organized 
and  hovered  over  by  adults.  We  want  a 
place  where  we  can  go  and  make  a  lot  of 
noise  and  dance,  and,  above  all  hear  good 
bands,"  she  said.  She  believes  such  under-21 
clubs  could  be  operated  very  successfully  on 
a  commercial  basis. 

Several  teenagers  and  parents  made  an- 
other suggestion  in  the  what's-there-to-do 
department:  Couldn't  movie  theater  man- 
agement vary  the  offerings  more  from 
theater  to  theater?  They  pointed  out  that 
theaters  for  miles  around  almost  Invariably 
are  showing  the  same  feature  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  movie  fan  Is  out  of  luck  If  that 
one  attraction  doesn't  attract  him. 

With  those  possible  remedial  measures, 
ranging  from  the  monumental  down  to  the 
minor,  the  Sunday  News  is  concluding  its 
series  on  teenage  drinking.  It's  Just  coin- 
cidence that  the  sixth  and  last  Installment 
comes  while  teenagers  are  planning  their 
New  Year's  Eve  celebrations.  And  while 
the  nagging  question  almost  asks  Itself. 

Will  there  be  a  tragic  seventh  chapter  next 
Sunday? 


Something  MpsT  Be  Done 
It  has  taken  a  long  time  but  at  last  there 
are  faint  indications  that  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  is  talking  sense  when  it 
asks  that  the  New  York  "drinking  age"  be 
raised  from  18  to  21. 

Here  In  northwest  Bergen  we  are  so  close 
to  the  New  York  line  that  18-year-olds  who 
can't  buy  liquor  at  home  can  all  too  easily 
cross   over,   drink   in  bars   in   our   neighbor 
State   or   buy    beer   or   liquor    and   bring  It 
home.     They  not  only  can  but  they  do,  a  fact 
that  has  been  very  evident  in  recent  weeks. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  New  York  boy  who 
had  been  drinking  over  the  line  was  killed 
at  the  Ho-Ho-Kus  circle  on  Route  17.    Last 
week  boys  well  provisioned  with  liquor  and 
beer   crashed   a   teenage   party   In   Midland 
Park.     Result,    three    girls    Injured,    two   of 
them  seriously.  In  an  auto  accident  a  short 
while  later.     Similar  incidents  have  occurred 
over    the    years    with   relentless    frequency. 
And   they'll   keep   on  occurring  as   long  as 
young   people  who   apparently  haven't   the 
sense  to  know  better  can  buy  alcohol  by  driv- 
ing Just  a  few  miles.    There,  ready  made,  you 
have  that  deadly  brew,  gasoline  and  alcohol. 
Pew  people  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
youth  would  dispute  the  contention  that  18 
Is  too  young  to  turn  someone  loose  In  a  bar. 
To  raise  the  New  York  drinking  age  to  21 
may  not  be  the  full  answer  to  the  teenage 
drinking  problem.    Parents  have  a  responsi- 
bility too,  as  witness  the  "Darlen  incident." 
But  raising  of  the  age  would  certainly  help 
and   It   becomes   Increasingly   evident   that 
something  simply  mtiBt  be  done. 

The  statistics  grow  more  shocking  each 
day.    Until  New  Ycrrk  stops  meekly  kow- 


towing to  the  self-seeking  of  the  "liquor 
interests"  and  shoulders  its  responsibilities 
as  New  Jersey  has  done,  the  slaughter  will 
continue,  the  ugly  headlines  will  be  repeated, 
and  more  and  more  foolish,  misguided 
youngsters  will  land  In  hospitals  or  the 
morgue. 

New  York  Is  the  Villain 
There  have  been  recently,  we  are  told,  Indi- 
cations that  New  York  may  abolish  Its  teen- 
age alcoholic  oasis  and  decide  to  go  along 
with  every  other  State  on  Its  border  by  rais- 
ing Its  drinking  age  to  21.  But  the  word 
"may"  Is  not  good  enough.  For  one  thing 
It  Is  too  vague.  For  another.  It  suggests 
action  well  In  the  future  and  what  Is  needed 
is  action  now. 

Connecticut  officials  have  called  for  an  im- 
mediate conference  with  their  counterparts 
from  New  York  to  tackle  the  problem. 
Pennsylvania  officials  are  taking  similar 
steps.  We  suggest  that  it  is  high  time  New 
Jersey  called  for  prompt  conferences. 

If  all  the  States  which  border  New  York, 
and  they  all  have  the  21-year-old  drinking 
law,  got  together  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  might  well  force  New  York  to  change 
its  law  and  conform  to  the  majority. 

No  man  is  an  Island,  we  are  told.  By  the 
same  token,  no  State  Is  an  Island.  State 
boundaries  are  purely  arbitrary  lines.  It  is 
far  too  easy  to  cross  them. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  when  every  State 
In  the  area  has  agreed  that  18  years  old  Is 
too  young  to  permit  drinking.  New  York 
should  persist  In  its  everybody's-out-of -step- 
taut-Johnny   policy. 

No  one,  of  course,  is  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  raising  the  New  York  drinking 
age  to  conform  with  the  age  of  other  States 
would  be  the  full  answer  to  teenage  drink- 
ing. But  It  would  certainly  help,  especially 
in  areas  like  our  own  where  a  trip  across 
the  line  is  far  too  easy. 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
Vermont  all  have  a  stake  in  the  problem. 
All  have  the  21-year  rule.  A  new  year  with 
new  legislatures  Is  coming  up  In  less  than  a 
month.  How  about  bringing  some  Joint  ac- 
tion to  bear  on  New  York?  In  view  of  the 
long  and  tragic  list  of  accidents,  deaths,  ar- 
rests, and  brawls  involving  young  people  who 
have  crossed  the  line  to  purchase  beer  and 
liquor  in  our  neighbor  State,  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  New  York  lawmakers  can  fail 
to  realize  the  terrific  responsibility  that  Is 
theirs  and  act  to  Improve  the  situation. 


do  so.  The  question  then  becomes — ^when 
vpill  New  York  State  be  ready  to  cooperate 
with  Its  neighbor  States  by  raising  the  drink- 
ing age  to  the  level  that  the  majority  have 
agreed  to?  When  will  that  State's  "alcoholic 
oasis"  be  wiped  out? 

Other  problems  have  also  been  emphasized 
in  the  series,  parental  responsibility  among 
them  and  preeminent  In  this  aspect  the  cus- 
tom of  the  open  house.  For  any  parents  to 
permit  a  teenage  party  of  any  sort  to  be  held 
with  no  adults  present  Is  so  foolhardy,  so 
utterly  Irresponsible  that  one  wonders  how 
it  could  possibly  occur. 

And  yet  in  the  long  run  and  taking  into 
consideration  every  problem,  we  still  come 
back  to  that  New  York  borderline  situation 
as  the  crux.  New  Jersey  safety  officials.  New 
Jersey  police  officers,  and  the  legislature  are 

begging    for    a   change.    Can    they    all    be 

wrong? 


Please  Listen,  New  York 

With  the  final  chapter  In  the  teenage 
drinking  series,  "New  York:  On  Limits,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  Sunday  News  today,  one 
salient  factor  seems  to  emerge  from  the 
study:  For  the  New  Jersey  towns  near  the 
New  York  State  border  there  is  a  critical  and 
£is  yet  unresolved  problem  because  of  the 
contrast  in  the  "drinking  age" — 18  in  New 
York,  21   In  New  Jersey. 

The  same  problem  applies,  of  course,  to 
the  other  States  which  touch  New  York — 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Vermont.  But  our  special  concern,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  in  New  Jersey. 

Arguments  have  been  advanced  by  some 
for  the  lower  drinking  age.  And  yet  the 
burden  of  proof  seems  to  point  In  the  other 
direction.  These  States,  along  with  most 
other  States  In  the  Union,  have  set  21  as  the 
permissible  age.  Can  all  these  States  be 
wrong  and  only  New  York  right? 

There  Is  another  critical  aspect  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  one  that  Involves  cars.  Eighteen- 
year-olders  may  go  to  New  York  to  drink 
legally  or  to  buy  liquor  and  beer. 

To  do  this,  however.  Involves  driving  and 
any  comment  on  the  danger  of  driving  after 
drinking  Is  superfluous.  It  Is  also  Illegal  for 
the  kids  to  bring  liquor  swa-oss  the  line  but  It 
Is  utterly  unrealistic  to  suppose  they  will  not 


[Prom  Time  magazine,  Oct.  2, 1964] 
Youth:  The  Drinking  Problem  " 

There  was  nothing  particularly  unusual 
about  it,  unfortunately:  a  couple  of  nice 
kids,  driving  home  from  a  couple  of  good 
parties,  went  off  the  road.  She  was  killed, 
he  was  not.  Everybody  felt  terrible.  Then 
last  week — 3  months  after  the  accident — 
something  happened  that  made  the  sad. 
vinnecessary  death  of  Nancy  Hitching,  17,  of 
Half  Mile  Road,  Darien,  Conn.,  a  matter  of 
national  controversy.  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Rodney  S.  Eielson,  presiding  over  the  trial 
of  18 -year-old  Michael  Smith  for  reckless 
driving  and  negligent  homicide,  ordered  the 
arrest  of  14  adults  for  serving  alcohol  at  the 
two  parties  that  Michael  and  Nancy  had 
attended. 

Section  30-86  of  the  Connecticut  Liquor 
Control  Act  was  clear:  Any  person,  except  the 
parent,  or  guardian  of  a  minor,  who  delivers 
or  gives  any  such  liquor  to  any  such  minor, 
except  on  the  order  of  a  practicing  physician, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties — up  to  a  year 
In  Jail  and/or  up  to  $1,000  fine.  Booked 
xinder  this  statute  were  a  vice  president  of 
the  Johns-ManviUe  Corp.,  a  psychiatrist,  an 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  executive,  a 
consulting  engineer,  their  wives  and  a  public- 
school  science  teacher  who  was  moonlighting 
as  a  bartender  at  one  of  the  parties,  as  well 
as  another  bartender,  two  caterers  and  part- 
time  waiters.  Judge  Eielson's  regret  seemed 
to  be  that  he  could  not  fiU  Fairfield  County 
Jails  with  parents.  "The  guilt  of  needless 
loss  of  life  Is  In  every  living  room  in  this 
community."  he  said.  "I  wish  I  had  the 
power  to  get  at  every  parent  who  is  guilty." 

All  of  Darien  was  stunned  to  realize  that 
adults  could  be  charged  with  a  crime  for 
serving  liquor  In  their  own  homes.  "A  man's 
home  Is  his  castle,  isn't  it?"  was  the  frequent 
plaint.  Other  parents  In  other  aresis  might 
be  equally  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were 
lawbreakers  too.  In  many  States,  the  law 
can  be  Interpreted  to  forbid  any  person  to 
serve  liquor  to  an  adolescent,  whether  In 
public  or  private.  In  other  States,  adults 
can  be  held  culpable  for  such  an  simlable 
drawingj-oom  practice  on  the  grounds  that 
they  have  contributed  "to  the  delinquency 
of  a  minor." 

party  codes 

But  in  practice,  these  laws  are  almost  never 
enforced.  "How  can  I  go  into  somebody's 
home  and  find  evidence  to  prove  that  some- 
body was  serving  drinks  to  a  minor?"  de- 
manded a  Los  Angeles  sheriff  last  week.  But 
In  supermarkets  and  commuter  trains — and 
cocktail  parties — most  of  the  talk  circled  a 
more  basic  dUemma  of  a  drinking  society: 
Can  people  be  kept  away  from  alcohol  until 
they  are  21 — and  should  they  be,  anyway? 

The  party  Is  a  major  problem.  In  many 
communities,  parents  circulate  "party  codes" 
to  try  to  keep  children's  entertaining  on  the 
Coke  standard.    But  this  works  only  If  all 
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tiie  parents  hold  the  line.  And  In  the  aiHu- 
ent  suburbs  of  the  Northeast,  Middle  West 
and  west  coast  (the  South  seems  relatively 
exempt),  most  parents  glumly  concede  that 
"the  boys  won't  come  if  it's  going  to  be  dry." 
Or,  worse  yet,  they'll  bring  their  own  liquors. 
For  those  who  elect  to  bow  to  this  pressure, 
the  most  widely  used  solution  is  to  supply 
beer  or  wine-laced  punch,  have  plenty  of 
food,  and  close  the  bar  at  intervals.  Things 
get  more  complicated  with  older  brothers,  or 
those  dashing  college  seniors  that  every 
debutante  hopes  will  condescend  to  come  to 
her  coming-out  party.  And  the  debutante's 
proud  p>arents  may  also  Invite  some  of  their 
grownup  friends,  who  will  feel  entitled  to 
somewhat  stiffer  refreshment.  How  does  the 
hired  man  behind  the  bar  decide  exactly  who 
gets  what? 

Parents  who  would  like  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation by  serving  no  alcohol  to  minors — their 
own  or  others — under  any  circumstances,  are 
faced  with  the  increasingly  obvious  fact  that 
all  over  the  United  States,  teenagers  are 
getting  it  anyway.  The  forging  of  drivers' 
licenses  and  ID  cards  is  a  booming  business; 
but  a  doctored  license  may  be  an  unneces- 
sary luxury  when  there  are  so  many  grocery 
clerks  to  whom  all  customers  look  21,  so 
many  adults  ready  to  buy  a  bottle  or  so  for 
a  young  friend,  and  so  many  bootleggers  op- 
erating out  of  the  trunk  compartment  of  a 
cruising  car. 

UCLA's  Dean  Byron  H.  Atkinson  feels  that 
the  present  law  Is  unenforceable  among  col- 
lege students — and  therefore  bad.  "Alcohol 
has  a  special  appeal  to  young  people,"  he 
says.  "It  makes  them  feel  more  mature  and 
confident  at  a  period  in  their  lives  when  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  feel  more  ma- 
ture and  more  confident.  And  age  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  inconclusive,  Incon- 
seq\jentlal  measures  of  matxirity." 

LEASNING  TO  COPE 

Is  a  21-year-old  whose  lips  have  never 
touched  liquor  going  to  be  better  able  to 
handle  It  than  an  18-year-old  who  has  been 
broken  In  to  its  use  more  or  less  gradually 
at  a  time  in  his  life  when  parental  influence 
is  stronger?  In  Darien  and  points  west, 
many  argue  that  it  is  the  parents'  respon- 
sibility to  prepare  their  children  for  the 
world  as  it  is.  that  alcohol  is  part  of  that 
world,  and  that  learning  to  cope  with  it  is 
a  part  of  one's  education  better  performed 
In  the  home  than  in  the  roadhouse. 

To  this  end.  many  parents  begin  with 
their  16-year-olds  on  mild  drinks  such  as 
beer  and  Dubonnet,  with  a  glass  of  wine  for 
festive  occasions.  Even  this  may  be  break- 
ing a  strict  interpretation  of  an  unenforce- 
able law  In  many  States;  to  give  a  watered- 
down  highball  to  your  daughter's  20-year- 
old  beau  may  land  you  in  the  cooler  if  he 
runs  over  someone  on  his  way  home. 

With  this  chilling  fact  in  mind,  a  group 
in  Darien  began  to  talk  last  week  about 
fighting  the  case  of  the  arrested  adults  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  necessary, 
to  try  to  get  section  30-86  off  the  books. 
But  law  or  no  law,  invasion  of  privacy  or  not, 
the  problem  remains:  How  old  is  an  adult 
and  what  is  a  drink? 


[Prom  Time  magazine.  Oct.  16,  1964] 
Youth  :  The  Night  of  the  Teenager 

It  was  a  nice  looking  group.  The  men 
wore  quiet  ties  and  dark,  well-flttlng  suits; 
the  women,  mostly  hatless  and  coifed  for  the 
occasion,  were  in  simple  knits  or  tweeds.  Just 
the  thing  for  the  suburbs — even  an  appear- 
ance in  court.  These  were  the  parents  whose 
arrest  for  violation  of  a  Connecticut  statute 
against  serving  liquor  to  minors  has  sent  a 
shock  wave  of  there-but-for-the-grace-of- 
God-go-I  across  the  country  (Time,  Oct.  2) . 

The  evening  of  last  June  22  in  Darien. 
Conn,,  had  seemed  like  many  another  siun- 
mer  night.  A  vice  president  of  the  Johns- 
Manvllle  Corp.,  Francis  E.  Dutcher,  and  hia 


wife  gave  a  dinner  party  for  their  debutante 
daughter,  Nancy.  Then  there  was  a  dance 
for  about  250  youngsters  under  a  tent  on  the 
spacious  grounds  of  Psychiatrist  George  S. 
Hughes  and  his  wife,  who  were  giving  it  with 
their  friends,  the  William  P.  Otterstroms  (he 
Is  general  auditor  of  the  Olln  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corp.)  and  the  Dudley  Felts  (he  Is 
a  consulting  engineer).  In  honor  of  the  fam- 
ilies' three  debutante  daughters.  The  trou- 
ble was  that  after  the  parties.  17-year-old 
Nancy  Hitchlngs  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident,  and  an  Indignant  circuit  court 
judge.  Rodney  S.  Eielson.  haled  the  parents 
Into  court. 

The  parents  did  not  look  as  If  they  thought 
they  were  going  to  Jail.  They  chatted  quiet- 
ly among  themselves  in  the  front  of  the 
courtroom,  a  comely  group  that  under  other 
circumstances  might  have  been  waiting  for 
an  admissions  committee  meeting  at  the 
country  club  to  get  underway. 

Behind  them  sat  the  other  defendants: 
Science  Teacher  Carlton  Josseljra,  who  had 
been  earning  extra  money  as  a  bartender, 
two  part-time  waiters,  and  the  caterers. 
Mrs.  Helen  Bussey.  56.  and  Mrs.  Emily  Agnes 
Peterson.  51.  For  these  two  ladies  there  was 
a  shocking  surprise:  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney charged  them  with  an  additional  count 
of  conspiracy  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
provided  the  bartenders.  The  case  against 
the  parents  and  caterers  was  postponed  for 
a  week. 

tTNRECOC  NIZED 

But  the  next  day.  Judge  Eielson  resumed 
the  trial  of  Michael  Valentine  Smith,  Just 
turned  19,  charged  with  reckless  driving  and 
negligent  homicide. 

Michael's  defense,  conducted  by  natty 
Lawyer  Arthur  "Dart"  O'Keefe,  Jr.,  who 
drives  a  Rolls-Royce  and  affects  bowler  hats 
and  pin-stripe  suits.  Is  that  he  was  Just  too 
drunk  to  have  been  driving  Mrs.  Hitchlngs' 
1964  Ford  station  wagon  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  and  that  Nancy  herself  must  have 
been  In  the  driver's  seat.  He  claims  to  re- 
member nothing  of  what  happened  that 
night. 

"Michael  was  so  drunk  he  didn't  recognize 
me  when  I  talked  to  him."  testified  William 
Alpert,  20.  Michael's  friend  and  fellow  stu- 
dent at  a  3-year-old  local  junior  college 
called  Norwalk  Community  College.  Alpert 
also  testified  that  Nancy  Hitchlngs.  too.  was 
"intoxicated  to  the  degree  that  she  kept  ask- 
ing me  to  dance.  She  would  not  have  done 
that  normally  beca\ise  she  was  a  lady  and 
would  not  have  been  so  aggressive." 

A  witness  testified  that  Michael  had  not 
been  driving  when  they  left  the  Hughes 
party  at  2:30  ajn.;  Nancy's  date.  Jim  Olsen. 
had  been  at  the  wheel,  but  they  had  dropped 
Olsen  off  at  his  house  and  then  gone  on — 
where,  Michael  does  not  remember.  An  hour 
later,  and  about  20  minutes  before  the  ac- 
cident, a  police  officer  and  a  teenager  both 
testified  they  saw  Michael  driving  the  Hitch- 
lngs car  In  the  center  of  town. 

BLOOD    AND    HOI.XS 

Most  of  Michael's  trial  turned  out  to  be  a 
battle  of  accident  experts.  Nancy's  father, 
George  Hitchlngs.  paid  $300  a  day  for  the 
testimony  of  Alfred  Moseley,  a  nationally 
recognized  authority,  who  claims  to  have  in- 
vestigated more  than  15,000  automobile  ac- 
cidents. Moseley  contended  that  Michael 
must  have  been  driving  because  ( 1 )  Nancy's 
blood  was  found  pn  the  right  side  of  the  car 
roof;  (2)  there  was  a  hole  In  the  rubber  floor- 
mat  on  the  passenger's  side,  which  he  claimed 
was  made  by  one  of  her  high  heels  on  im- 
pact. The  car.  he  said,  had  skidded,  gone 
through  72  feet  of  hedge,  hit  a  tree  and 
turned  over  once,  catapulting  Michael  across 
the  front  seat  and  through  the  open  right 
door.  Defense  Lawyer  O'Keefe.  on  the  other 
hand,  called  an  accident  expert  of  his  own  to 
testify  that  the  car  had  not  turned  over  at 
all,  and  that  Michael  must  have  been  on  the 


passenger's  side  to  have  gone  out  the  right 
door.  The  court  went  outside  to  study  the 
crushed  and  battered  car,  in  which  Nancy's 
body  had  been  foimd. 

George  Hitchlngs,  who  Is  a  vice  president 
of  American  Airlines,  took  the  stand  to 
admit  that  his  daughter  Nancy  had  recently 
complained  of  a  couple  of  blackouts  lasting 
a  minute  or  more,  but  that  after  visiting  two 
doctors,  including  Psychiatrist  Hughes, 
nothing  had  been  found  to  be  wrong. 
Michael,  slender  and  sullenly  handsome, 
puffed  a  cigarlllo  during  a  recess  and  ex- 
pressed  the  hope  to  reporters  that  "now  at 
least  parents  will  realize  they  have  to  do 
something  about  this  problem  of  teenage 
drinking."  His  widowed  mother,  a  secre- 
tary for  CBS  in  Stamford,  sat  behind  him 
throughout  the  trial,  neat  and  archetyplcally 
surburban  In  a  gray  wool  suit. 

VODKA    ON    THE    SCHOOL    BUS 

On  the  stand.  Michael  testified  that  he 
remembered  arriving  at  the  Dutchers  for 
dinner  (where  he  was  Nancy  Dutcher's  date 
and  acted  as  cohost) ,  drinking  and  chat- 
ting for  about  45  minutes  before  dinner, 
arriving  at  the  Hughes'  coming-out  party 
about  9:45  p.m..  going  through  the  receiving 
line,  and  heading  for  the  tent,  where  there 
was  dancing  and  two  bars — one  for  hard 
liquor  and  one  for  soft  drinks.  About  the 
only  thing  Michael  remembered  of  the  party 
was  kissing  a  girl  named  Cindy  Whelan  on 
the  dance  floor  and  getting  pushed  around 
for  It  by  her  date.  He  did  not  recall  being 
with  Nancy  Hitchlngs  at  any  time  that 
night,  attributing  his  loss  of  memory  chiefly 
to  the  concussion  he  had  suffered  in  the 
accident  which  left  him  unconscious  for  2"^ 
days. 

All  through  the  trial,  over  a  hundred  dinner 
tables,  Darien  parents  kept  protesting  that 
Darien  was  no  different  from  any  other  high- 
tax  suburb  on  the  flanks  of  a  hundred  other 
U.S.  cities.  But  even  to  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, Darien  seemed  wilder  than  most.  In 
the  weekly  Darien  Review,  Episcopal  Rector 
WUlIam  C.  Bartlett  described  the  town  as  a 
place  "where  ninth-graders  drink  vodka  on 
the  school  bus."  Early  this  year  an 
entrepreneur  opened  a  teenage  nightclub 
that  had  dancing  but  only  soft  drinks.  It 
failed.  "The  kids  around  here  just  won't 
go  to  a  place  where  they  can't  drink,"  com- 
plained the  owner.  Where  do  they  go? 
Either  to  private  parties  or  across  the  line 
to  New  York,  where  the  drinking  age  Is 
only  18. 

At  week's  end,  the  verdict  on  the  trlaJ 
was  still  not  In;  nor  was  the  verdict  on 
Darien.  But  Judge  Eielson  had  his  own 
views:  "I  don't  think  things  are  the  way 
they  should  be  in  a  community,"  he  said, 
"where  the  majority  of  250  youngsters  are 
drunk  by  the  end  of  the  evening — think 
what  a  percentage  of  the  families  In  Darien 
that  figure  represents — where  teenagers  can 
force  parents  to  reopen  the  bar  at  12:30 
In  the  morning,  and  where  it  seems  that 
almost  all  of  those  kids  left  the  party  with 
a  different  date  than  they  started  with." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  23,  1964] 
Teenage  DaiNKmo:   Darien   Parents  Argue 

Pros  and  Cons  of  Serving  Youths  Liquor 

at  Home 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 
The  Darien  controversy  over  the  right  of 
parents   to  serve  liquor  to   their  children's 
teenage  friends  may  be  more  Interesting  as  a 
social  document  than  as  a  case  of  law. 

The  main  plot  of  the  modem  Connecticut 
morality  play  features  two  stock  characters 
of  the  contemporary  drama  of  teenage  mores: 
the  understanding  or  permissive  psychiatrist 
who  permitted  teenagers  to  drink  in  a  super- 
vised home  versus  the  stern  Judge  who  thinks 
parents  should  prohibit  undesirable  and  poe- 
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slbly   Illegal   teenage  behavior   rather  than 
iiist  supervise  it. 

Dr  George  S.  Hughes,  the  psychiatrist,  was 
one  of  two  Darien  adults  In  whose  homes 
Uquor  was  served  to  teenagers  before  an  au- 
tomobile accident  In  which  a  17-year-old  girl 
was  killed.  The  Judge,  Rodney  S.  Eielson,  Is 
trying  to  establish  that  adults  who  serve 
liquor  to  teenagers  other  than  their  own, 
even  within  the  confines  of  private  homes, 
can  be  punished  under  an  existing  State  law. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  case.  It  illus- 
trates clearly  a  moral  and  educational  con- 
flict that  worries  and  confvises  parents  of 
adolescents  across  the  country. 

The  permissive  view  Is  that  since  young 
people  wUl  drink  (or  smoke,  or  Indulge  In 
sexual  experimentation)  anyway,  the  sensible 
thing  Is  to  try  to  prevent  excesses  by  super- 
vision. It  Is  an  argument  that  Is  also  vised 
to  advocate  smoking  lounges  for  students  In 
high  schools.  This  approach  Is  based  on  the 
belief  that  morals  and  mores  are  fiuld  and 
that  adult  society  must  adjust  to  changing 
values  rather  than  try  to  enforce  rigid,  exist- 
ing ones. 

GTHLT  PLACED  ON  ADULTS 

A  Darien  buslnessmaji,  supporting  this 
view,  said  "at  least  In  the  homes  they  can  be 
watched." 

Against  this  permissive  opinion  stands  the 
Judge's  statement  that  "the  guilt  of  need- 
less loss  of  life  is  in  every  living  room  In 
this  community." 

Behind  this  view  Is  the  belief  that  stand- 
ards. If  progressively  relaxed,  disappear  en- 
tirely. Partisans  on  this  side  point  to  the 
fact  that  greater  permlsBlveness  has  not  led 
to  a  more  sensible  teenage  attitude  toward 
drinking.  On  the  contrary,  medical  authori- 
ties say  that  teenage  alcoholism  has  become 
a  problem  only  in  recent  years  and  is  on  the 

One  argument  against  the  "drinking  vmder 
supervision"  view  may  be  found  in  the  medi- 
cal report  on  the  youth  charged  with  negli- 
gent homicide  as  a  result  of  the  automobile 
accident.  The  report  says  he  was  believed 
to  have  consumed  12  Scotch  drinks  at  the 
parties. 

Another  argument  also  prominently  quoted 
In  Darien  Is  that  liquor  at  home  "keeps 
them  out  of  bars."  However,  this  argument 
must  contend  with  the  fact  that  free  liquor 
often  Invites  excessive  drinking. 

Those  who  fear  that  permissiveness  leads 
to  a  continuing  retreat  from  moral  stand- 
ards may  ask  whether  It  may  some  day  be 
argued  that  teenage  drug  or  narcotics  ex- 
perimentation might  be  more  safely  under- 
taken under  home  supervision.  The  ques- 
tion may  sound  less  facetious  to  those  who 
realize  that  the  homespun  teenage  cocktail 
party  Is  a  very  recent  sound  Innovation. 

Educators  and  others  who  oppose  the  per- 
missiveness approach  especially  stress  the 
fact  that  adult-sanctioned  drinking,  smok- 
ing, and  other  undesirable  adolescent  habits 
quickly  become  compelling  status  symbols 
of  the  teenage  crowd.  What  Is  condoned 
easily  becomes  almost  compulsory. 

ROLE  OF  TEACHER   QUESTIONED 

One  of  the  dangers,  aggravated  by  the 
American  desire  for  absolute  solutions,  is 
that  permissiveness  tends  to  be  replaced  by 
infiexlble  codes.  This  might  lead  to  at- 
tempts to  equate  the  consumption  of  a  glass 
of  wine  or  beer  by  a  19-year-old  at  the  fam- 
ily table  with  free-flowing  liquor  at  bar- 
tended teenage  parties. 

Another  social  commentary  Is  offered  by  a 
supporting  player  in  the  Darien  cast.  One 
of  the  hired  bartenders  was  a  Falrfleld  public 
school  science  teacher.  His  role  opens  up 
the  question  of  the  teacher's  place  in  con- 
temporary society. 

Recently  a  public  school  superintendent  in 
a  well-to-do  Long  Island  community  caused 
some  local  eyebrows  to  be  raised  because  he 
bought  a  home  In  an  expensive  neighbor- 
hood.   The   question   was   not   whether   he 


could  afford  it,  but  whether  it  was  right  or 
wise  for  an  educator  to  live  in  such  style. 

In  an  expensive  suburban  community  In 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  not  long  ago,  a 
new  teacher  was  advised  by  some  residents 
not  to  accept  social  Invitations  from  local 
parents.  The  reason  given  was  not  that  this 
might  lead  to  a  conflict  of  Interests  but 
rather  that  he  cotUd  not  pay  back  the  Invita- 
tions In  the  proper  style. 

The  woman  who  related  this  Incident,  the 
wife  of  a  college  president,  described  it  as  the 
proof  of  the  often  assumed  role  of  "the 
teacher  as  servant."  Teenagers  who  order 
their  drinks  from  teachers  serving  as  bar- 
tenders are  not  likely  to  correct  that  servant 
Image  of  the  educator. 

(From  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Sxmday  Star- 
Ledger,  Sept.  27,  1964) 
Teen  Drinking — Death — and  the  Blame? 

Darien,  Conn. — The  shame  and  the  legal 
entanglement  following  the  recent  death  of 
a  teenage  girl  In  a  driinken-drivlng  accident 
In  Connecticut  have  split  the  ultrafashlon- 
able  subuibs  of  New  York  Into  two  camps: 
One  defending  the  practice  of  serving  Uquor 
at  teenage  parties,  the  other  condemning 
such  freehanded  serving  of  Intoxicating  bev- 
erages. 

Concepts  of  enlightened  child  guidance 
(£is  personified  by  a  psychiatrist  and  a  popu- 
lar high  school  science  teacher,  both  defend- 
ants) and  sophisticated  modem  living  (as 
personified  by  three  top  business  executives, 
also  defendants)  are  having  their  come- 
uppance from  a  Judge. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Rodney  S.  Eielson,  the 
spokesman  for  right  versus  wrong  in  this 
tragic  teenaged  drama,  told  me: 

"I  am  not  a  crusader,  I  am  a  Judge,  but 
the  law  is  the  law  and  while  It  Is  on  the 
books  I  will  have  to  enforce  it  to  the  letter." 
He  feels  he  "cannot  comprehend  or  con- 
done the  irresponsibility  of  parents  who  aid 
in  such  delinquency  of  children." 

RAGING    DISPUTK 


On  the  other  side  of  the  raging  dispute 
Is  a  firebrand  attorney  who  bristles  at  the 
accusation  that  parents  who  permit  alcohol 
to  be  served  to  young  people  are  irrespon- 
sible. 

Attorney  Louis  Stein,  who  represents  three 
of  the  defendants,  told  me  heatedly: 

"If  you  don't  serve  liquor  In  the  home  the 
youngsters  will  go  over  the  State  line  to  New 
York.  The  only  way  to  prevent  youngsters 
from  drinking  is  to  bring  back  the  prohibi- 
tion law." 

It  seems  to  me  as  a  psychologist  that  there 
Is  nothing  Inherently  right  or  wrong  In  serv- 
ing a  drink  to  a  17-  or  18-year-old  boy  In  a 
home.  The  shame  or  blame  In  the  current 
case  of  death  of  the  teen  girl  is  that  the 
party-throwing  parents  were  present  but  not 
performing  the  supervising  functions  which 
should  be  expected  of  them  and  which  could 
have  avoided  the  tragedy. 

I  am  not  recommending  teenage  drinking. 
However,  nobody  can  really  decide  that  a 
drink  in  a  supervised  home  by  a  17-year-old 
Is  wrong  and  a  drink  in  an  imsupervised  bar 
at  18  is  right. 

Emotionally  and  sentimentally,  I — and  al- 
most all  parents — hope  that  our  children  will 
never  drink.  Realistically,  however,  we  must 
reconcile  oxirselves  to  the  fact  that  the  temp- 
tations and  the  pressures  are  enormous,  In 
movies,  books,  television. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  In- 
fluence teenagers  to  drink.  Alcohol  gives  one 
a  feeling  of  exhilaration,  a  sense  of  power 
and  superiority,  and  young  people  enjoy  this 
as  much  as  their  elders. 

Here  are  some  other  reasons: 

To  conquer  shyness  in  social  groups. 

Teenagers  are  afraid  they  will  be  unpopiUar 
unless  they  drink. 

To  quell  feelings  of  inadeqviacy. 


They  are  rebelling  against  the  stviffy  w<»ld 
of  peirents  and  other  adults. 

They  are  struggling  constantly  to  achieve 
grownup  status. 

And.  to  the  teenager,  drinking  is  a  symbol 
of  the  last  step  from  adolescence  to  adult- 
hood. 

Studies  show  that  the  more  parents  in- 
dxilge,  the  greater  the  chances  of  their  teen- 
age children  following  in  their  footsteps.  To 
find  an  opposite  relationship  to  this:  Ab- 
staining families  have  the  greatest  ntmibers 
of  abstaining  children. 

NOT  A  SIN 

It's  difBcult,  If  not  Impossible,  to  say  "do 
as  I  say  and  not  as  I  do,"  and  make  It  stick. 
And  In  high-living  suburban  social  circles, 
drinking  among  adults  Is  casual,  frequent, 
and  regarded  as  far  from  a  sin. 

A  1961  study  by  Prof.  Joseph  R.  Gusfleld, 
a  University  of  Illinois  sociologist,  Indicated 
that  at  fashionable  eastern  colleges  the  more 
"in"  a  student  was  socially,  the  more  regular 
was  his  liquor  consumption. 

At  one  top  school  studied  intensively,  60 
percent  of  the  fraternity  men  were  "high 
users,"  meaning  that  they  drank  beer  at  least 
twice  a  week.  Only  32  percent  of  the  less 
elite  "Independents"  did  this  amount  of 
drinking. 

With  all  of  these  pressvires  in  mind,  and  If 
teenagers  must  drink,  then  it  would  seem 
wise  to  keep  the  dangers  of  drinking  at  a 
minimum  by  supervising  Its  consumption  by 
young  people  who  might  otherwise  find  their 
way  to  whisky  under  unsavory  conditions. 

Teen  drinking  and  driving  Is  a  frightening 
social  problem.  But  does  the  solution  lie  in 
clamping  down  on  all  teen  drinking? 

Or  does  it  perhaps  lie  In  more  permissive 
measures?  The  principal  that  "forbidden 
fruit  tastes  sweetest"  Is  well  known  and  as 
old  as  Eve.  To  covmteract  this  temptation, 
many  sincere  parents  have  arrived  at  a  modus 
Vivendi  of  allowing  their  teens  to  do  some 
moderate  social  drinking  in  their  own  living 
rooms. 

I  think  that  ultimate  control  miist  lie  in 
the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  parents.  And  I 
have  several  suggestions  to  make  in  this 
direction. 

All  young  people  have  been  told  that  they 
should  not  drive  while  they  are  drunk,  but 
relatively  few  are  aware  that  even  one  drink 
that  you  don't  even  feel  makes  the  drinking 
risk  enormous.  No  matter  how  experienced 
a  person  may  be — both  as  a  driver  and  as  a 
drinker — his  Judgment  at  the  wheel  Is  mark- 
edly Impaired  for  an  hour  or  longer  after  the 
consumption  of  a  single  drink. 

This  was  dramatically  established  in  a 
recent  study  In  where  a  group  of  highly 
skilled  bus  drivers  were  Instructed  to  drive 
their  lorries  through  an  obstacle  course,  first, 
stone  sober,  and  then  after  consuming  small 
amounts  of  alcohol. 


parent  duty 

Even  those  drivers  who  showed  no  other 
symptoms  of  inebriation,  who  appeared  to  be 
holding  their  liquor  with  total  equanimity, 
displayed  a  sharp  decrease  In  driving  skills. 

This  means  that  a  parent  who  chooses  to 
serve  liquor  has  an  obligation  to  see  that 
there  Is  someone  to  ferry  the  guests  home. 
This  level  of  strict  standard  might  seem  em- 
barrassing right  now.  but  if  we  aU  pressed 
to  make  It  the  acceptable  social  norm  It 
would  save  lives.  It  cuts  down  on  the  post- 
party  necking,  of  coxirse,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  teen  girl's  parente,  this  is  a  big 
plus. 

On  one  hand,  with  the  unnatural  American 
emphasis  on  youth,  parents  unconsciously 
feel  It  makes  them  seem  older  to  have  their 
teens  become  adults,  so  they  baby  them  and 
didn't  give  them  enough  responsibility  and 
emotional  freedom  to  make  their  own  choices 
In  certain  key  areas  like  the  colleges  they 
should  attend  and  the  friends  they  should 
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choose,  ("you  must  belong  to  the  right 
social  set") . 

Then,  partly  to  compensate  for  this  and 
partly  out  of  desire  to  "keep  up  with  the 
Joneses,"  they  push  teenagers  too  far  ahead 
in  certain  superficial  ways,  such  as  beauty 
parlors,  car  ownership,  coed  parties  and 
dances. 

Let's  keep  oxu-  teens  childlike  by  not  push- 
ing psuedo  sophistication  on  them.  But  at 
the  same  time  give  them  increasing  amounts 
of  real  adult  responsibility  and  freedom  of 
choice. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Century.  July  15,  19641 

New  Yobk  State:  Emphasis  21 

(By  T.  L.  Conklln) 

Representatives  of  various  statewide  agen- 
cies met  in  Albany  In  June  to  continue  plans 
to  obtain  legislative  action  that  would  raise 
the  minimum  drinking  age  in  New  York 
State  from  18  to  21.  Among  them  were  the 
federation  of  home  bureaus,  the  Grange,  the 
WCTU.  the  temperance  civic  league,  the 
council  of  churches,  the  PTA  congress,  the 
teachers  association,  and  the  associations  of 
secondary  school  principals,  of  elementary 
principals  and  of  school  boards.  All  have 
been  on  record  for  years  in  support  of  legis- 
lation such  as  is  now  proposed. 

Under  the  title  "Emphasis  21"  a  program 
has  been  underway  to  obtain  support  from 
electors  and  legislators  for  a  proposal  to 
bring  New  York  into  line  with  the  other 
States  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  persons  under  21.  Though  sev- 
eral States  permit  the  sale  of  beer,  and  light 
wines  to  young  people  aged  18  to  21,  only  in 
New  York  is  there  complete  permissiveness 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  to 
persons  as  young  as  18. 

PAST    HISTOET 

For  10  successive  years  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  one  or  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature calling  for  reform  of  the  liquor  laws 
such  as  the  groups  seek.  The  effort  has 
been  bipartisan  and  interfaith:  among  the 
legislators  sponsoring  the  measures  have  been 
Lucio  P.  Russo.  Richmond  County  Republi- 
can and  a  Roman  Catholic:  Joseph  Kottler 
of  Brooklyn,  Democrat  and  a  Jew;  and  Dut- 
ton  S.  Peterson,  Republican,  a  retired  Meth- 
odist clergyman  who  once  was  president  of 
the  State  chtorch  council. 

So  far  all  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  In 
1962,  after  a  widespread  mail  campaign,  the 
Joint  legislative  committee  on  recodification 
of  the  alcohol  beverage  control  law  held  a 
series  of  public  hearings  on  the  single  ques- 
tion of  a  change  in  the  lower  age  limit. 
Over  200  witnesses  testified  in  7  days  of 
hearings  in  five  border  localities.  Much  was 
made  of  the  "attractive  nuisance"  New  York 
presents  to  18-year-olds  in  neighboring 
States,  all  of  which  have  a  21 -year  age  limit. 
Protesting  the  State's  laxity,  besides  New 
rork  education  and  religious  leaders,  were 
law  enforcement  officials,  social  workers  and 
church  leaders  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Connecticut  and  Vermont.  Neverthe- 
less, no  action  was  recommended  to  the  leg- 
islature and  an  effort  to  bring  the  bill  out 
of  the  excise  committee  was  rejected  by  the 
political  leadership. 

OVERSHADOWED 

This  year  the  efforts  of  the  agencies  listed 
above  to  get  action  on  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  introduction  of  an  age-limit  bill 
were  overshadowed  by  the  State  liquor  au- 
thority scandle  and  consideration  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  (Moreland  Act) 
comnilsslon  appointed  by  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. That  commission  in  a  voluminous 
report  proposed  general  relaxation  of  price 
controls,  distance  requirements  for  package 
liquor  stores,  and  requirement  that  food 
orders  accompany  purchase  of  liquor  for  on- 
premlse  consumption.  Defeated  in  the  regu- 
lar   session    of    the    legislature,    the    basic 


proposals  were  reintroduced  in  a  special 
session  and  adopted  in  modified  form  at  the 
Governor's  insistence.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere there  was  little  hope  for  the  "emphasis 
21"  proposal. 

The  groups  which  met  in  Albany  laid 
detailed  plans  to  restmae  their  pressure  for 
action  in  1965.  A  map  is  being  prepared 
to  show  the  density  of  taverns  along  the 
State's  borders,  and  studies  will  be  made  of 
the  incidence  of  acute  alcholism  among  high 
school  students  and  of  the  relation  of  al- 
coholism to  mental  illness  as  indicated  in 
admissions  to  State  hospitals.  Conunltments 
to  sponsor  legislation  will  be  sought. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  council  of  churches 
has  asked  (3overnor  Rockefeller  to  appoint 
a  widely  based  commission  to  study  the 
xmderljrtng  factors  in  the  whole  range  of 
problems  related  to  consiunptlon  of  beverage 
alcohol:  the  prevalence  of  acute  alcoholism 
(now  claiming  about  700,000  victims  In  the 
State),  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics,  the  pro- 
priety of  unlimited  advertising  of  a  danger- 
ous yet  privileged  product  (advertising  of 
other  narcotics  is  illegal) ,  the  threat  to  high- 
way safety  and  the  need  for  effective  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  on  the  effects  of  alcohol 
consumption. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  5,  1963] 
Affluent    Delinquency:     GrrrBUHsr     Aftes 

Debut  on  Long  Island  Follows  Pattern 

OP  Rowdyism  in  the  Subotibs 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechinger) 

A  riotous  Long  Island  coming-out  party 
last  weekend,  at  which  a  chandelier,  furni- 
ttire,  and  more  than  a  thousand  window 
panes  were  broken,  underlines  a  trend  of 
growing  delinquency  among  upper-class  and 
middle-class  youth.  The  outbreak  after  the 
debut  of  Miss  Fernanda  Wanamaker  Weth- 
erlll  in  Southampton,  In  which  125  teenage 
and  post-teen  socialite  youths  ripped  up  the 
house  set  aside  for  them  by  their  hosts,  fol- 
lowing a  pattern  of  destructlveness  among 
affluent  youth. 

With  damages  now  estimated  at  between 
«3,000  and  $10,000,  this  Instance  differs  from 
less  prominent  suburban  affairs  only  in  the 
size  of  the  bill. 

The  incident  occurred  only  a  day  after  a 
rash  of  teenage  rioting  In  vacation  spots, 
such  as  Hampton  Beach,  NB.;  Ocean  City, 
Md.;  Lake  George,  N.Y.,  and  a  racetrack  near 
Indianapolis. 

The  headlined  outbreaks,  however,  are  only 
the  visible  peak  of  an  Iceberg.  In  recent 
weeks,  the  police  of  a  well-to-do  Connecti- 
cut community  have  had  to  intensify  patrols 
of  the  local  country  club,  after  a  rash  of  at- 
tempted burglaries  of  the  golf  shop  by  teen- 
agers. 

Even  more  routine,  the  habit  of  party- 
crashing  has  increasingly  terrified  submrban 
parents  to  the  point  of  making  requests  for 
police  protection  almost  standard  procedure 
in  some  areas. 

CONSTRUCTIVE   ACTIVTriES 

This  Increase  in  affluent  delinquency 
stands  in  contrast  to  constructive  activities 
Of  many  other  adolescents  who  spend  their 
free  time  serving  the  community,  represent- 
ing their  country  in  the  Peace  Corps  abroad, 
or  contributing  their  talents  to  the  tutoring 
of  underprivileged  children. 

The  contrast  becomes  devastating  in  view 
of  the  disciplined  actions  of  teenagers  and 
even  younger  children  in  the  civil  rights 
movement.  The  rise  in  this  type  of  delin- 
quency threatens  to  turn  into  hostility  the 
resentment  of  underprivileged  youths  in 
slums  who  face  arrest  and  reform  school  for 
transgressions  far  less  destructive  to  prop- 
erty. 

With  the  debutante  season  almost  at  its 
end — it  will  run  roughly  through  Monday — 
there  is  little  significance  to  the  Southamp- 
ton story  on  that  particular  level.  In  fact, 
observers  of  the  society  scene  predict  that 


the  remaining  affairs  will  probably  be  es- 
pecially sedate,  in  reaction  to  the  Southamp- 
ton fiasco. 

But  the  impact  of  society  vandalism  on 
adolescent  mores  is  far  reaching.  Teenagers 
and  even  preteenagers,  from  11  to  17,  shape 
their  behavior  largely  in  the  image  of  models 
or  idols.  For  serious-minded  youngsters,  the 
image  to  live  up  to  may  be  the  adult  scientist 
or  artist  or  astronaut;  but  in  the  adolescent 
mass-culture  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  rock 
'n'  roll  singer,  with  his  immature  dating  and 
mating  habits  or  the  glamour  of  the  social 
set. 

The  nctivitles  of  society — ranging  from  the 
established  elite  to  the  pseudosocial  Jet  set — 
unofficially  substitute  an  outside  view  of 
high  life  in  America  for  that  provided  by 
nobility  and  royalty  in  older  societies. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  current  teenage 
obsession  with  large  parties,  preferably  the 
"open  house"  which  is  a  thinly  disguised  in- 
vitation for  party  crashing.  An  Invitation 
of  huge  society  parties  and  adult  conven- 
tions, the  teenage  "blast"  is  a  status  symbol, 
with  popularity  measured  by  the  turnout. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  destructlveness 
such  as  in  Southampton's  free-for-all? 

Drinking  is  a  factor.  Last  month.  Dr. 
Frederick  Hudson,  director  of  a  clinic  at  the 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, confirmed  what  observers  of  the  teen- 
age scene  had  increasingly  found:  that  alco- 
hol had  become  a  trap  for  the  very  young, 
beginning  at  the  age  of  11. 

RESPONSIBILITY   ABDICATED 

More  basic  is  the  abdication  of  adult  re- 
sponsibility. Suburban  parties  often  ar^— 
as  was  after-the-ball  blast  In  Southampton — 
conducted  in  the  absence  of  adults.  As  a 
result  of  earlier  permissiveness,  leading  to  a 
lack  of  discipline,  young  adults  continue  the 
pattern  of  adolescent  immatiirity. 

A  common  complaint  of  the  participants  In 
an  outbreak  is  that  "there  is  nothing  for  us 
to  do."  This  excuse  might  be  more  con- 
vincing in  a  slum  than  in  an  affluent  suburb. 

Psychologists  assign  part  of  the  reason  for 
the  vandalism  to  the  fact  that  in  modern 
society  teenagers  are  given  fewer  useful  out- 
lets than  their  predecessors  in  rural  society. 
Probably  at  least  as  important  a  factor  is 
parents'  tendency  to  give  too  much  to  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  too  soon.  Many  par- 
ents tend  to  buy  their  way  out  of  giving  their 
children  more  of  their  time  And  adult 
guidance. 

Children  who  have  had  professional  enter- 
tainment at  parties  when  they  were  5  years 
old  are  likely  to  be  bored  with  ordinary  social 
functions  as  teenagers.  They  turn  to  the 
thrill  of  destruction. 

Southampton  offers  another  clue.  The 
youths  Involved  shrugged  off  the  damage, 
saying  they  would  pay  for  it.  Generally, 
parents  are  ready  to  pay  for  teenagers'  de- 
struction. Teenagers  know  that,  in  an  air  of 
easy  affluence,  money  will  take  care  of  all 
consequences. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  5,  19631 
Forty -NINE  States  Out  of  Step 

By  direction  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature, 
Governor  Hughes  paid  a  visit  to  Albany  to 
make  one  more  appeal  to  Governor  Rocke- 
feller to  raise  New  York's  minimimi  legal  age 
for  buying  liquor  to  21.  New  York  alone, 
among  all  the  States,  permits  sale  of  liquor 
to  youngsters  18  years  old.  Mr.  Hughes  re- 
ported afterward  that  he  got  a  brushoff.  He 
was  told,  in  effect,  that  New  York  contem- 
plated no  change.  In  response  to  the  legiti- 
mate complaint  made  by  all  neighboring 
States  that  our  law  invites  a  nightly  Immi- 
gration of  teenagers  and  resultant  deaths  on 
the  highway,  he  was  advised  to  go  home  and 
revise  New  Jersey's  minimum  age  downward. 

Logic,  facts  and  ethics  argue  for  making 
New  York's  law  conform.  Governor  Hughes 
cited  statistics  showing  that  when  some  3,200 
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New  Jersey  teenagers  who  had  visited  New 
York  by  car  were  questioned,  1,743  admitted 
that  their  pxirpose  in  driving  over  the  State 
line  was  to  drink.  The  young  driver  is  a 
hazard  when  cold  sober.  When  he  has  been 
drinking,  and  whether  he  is  an  out-of -stater 
or  a  New  Yorker,  he  Is  still  a  worse  hazard. 
Don't  tell  us  teenage  drinking  in  taverns 
bears  no  relationship  to  accidents  on  the 
highways.    We  don't  believe  it. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16.  1963] 
Not  Even  a  FYjOor  Vote? 

The  question  whether  to  raise  to  21  the 
minimum  age  at  which  youngsters  can  buy 
liquor  is  one  of  the  liveliest  issues  facing 
the  New  York  Legislature.  This  State  is 
unique  among  all  50  la  Dllowing  liquor  p\ir- 
chase  at  the  age  of  18.  Several  neighbor- 
ing States,  whose  teenagers  drive  into  New 
York  and  then  drive  back  home  after  an 
evening  in  the  taverns,  have  petitioned  for  a 
change  in  law. 

But  there  will  be  no  change  in  law.  There 
won't  even  be  a  floor  vote  on  it  in  the  legisla- 
ture. The  assembly's  f  xcise  Committee  has 
decided  9  to  5  to  kill  the  bill  and,  as  the 
Associated  Press  reporits  from  Albany,  "by 
custom,  the  .-assembly  dbes  not  overrule  deci- 
sions of  its  committeesi'* 

By  coincidence  Governor  Rockefeller,  on 
the  very  day  the  committee  was  taking  this 
action,  was  busy  proclaiming  Alcoholism  Ed- 
ucation Week,  saying  that  the  "combined  ef- 
forts of  the  State,  local  communities  and 
dedicated  private  individuals  are  required" 
to  meet  the  alcoholism  challenge.  We  sup- 
pose these  two  actions,  by  the  assembly 
committee  and  by  the  Governor,  are  meant  to 
neutralize  each  other. 

There  has  never  been  any  adequate  offi- 
cial explanation  of  why  New  York  alone  is 
right  on  Its  age-18  law,  and  why  everybody 
else  Is  wrong.  We  suggest  that  on  this  law 
so  gravely  affecting  New  York  teenagers  and 
so  damaging  to  good  relations  with  neigh- 
bor States,  the  legislature  ought  at  least  to 
have  a  chance  to  vote.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  great  many  New  Yorkers  would 
like  to  see  this  law  changed  to  conform  with 
the  practice  elsewhere.  Furthermore  this 
would  be  a  good  issue  on  which  to  break 
precedent  and  let  the  assembly  overrule  its 
quaint  custom  that  Its  committees  are  never 
overruled. 

Organizations  Supporting  Age  21  Law  in 
New  York 

To  illustrate  the  widespread  support  for 
raising  New  York's  drinking  age  from  18  to 
21,  here  is  a  very  partial  list  of  some  of  the 
organizations  and  Individuals  who  have  pub- 
licly expressed  their  views — and  I  emphasize 
this  Is  only  the  most  random  selection  from 
my  own  Incomplete  flleis: 

New  York  State  Council  of  Chiirches. 

The  Governors  and  other  officials  of  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 
and  Massachusetts. 

New  England  Governors'  conference. 

The  New  York  Times. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  . 

The  Gannett  newspapers. 

Newark  Evening  New$. 

Newark  Star-Ledger. 

The  Daily  Journal  of  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

The  official  nevrepepers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Newark  and  Diocese 
of  Trenton. 

The  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York. 

The  State  Legislature  of  New  Jersey. 

Radio  station  WJRZ,  Newark. 

Director  of  the  National  Council  on  Alco- 
holism. 

Rockland  County  (N.Y.)  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

Radio  station  WCBS,  New  York  City. 

New  Jersey  State  First  Aid  Council. 

New  York  State  Grange. 

New  York  State  Farifa  Bureau  Federation. 


New  York  State  Parent-Teachers'  Associ- 
ation. 

New  York  State  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 

Burlington,  Vt.  Daily  News. 

Ottawa  Citizens,  Ontario,  Canada. 

New  England  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

New  Jersey  Recreation  and  Parks  Society. 

WCBS  Radio  Edttorlal  No.  229,  Broadcast 
Date:  March  23.  1963 
How  many  teenagers  patronizing  New  York 
State  bars  this  summer  will  later  die  in 
road  accidents  on  the  way  home  to  Connec- 
ticut and  New  Jersey?  We've  no  way  of 
telling. 

All  we  know  is  that  there  will  be  ac- 
cidents— many   of  them   fatal. 

How  much  of  this  might  have  been  pre- 
vented? We'll  never  know  that  either  for 
legislation  that  woxild  have  raised  New  York's 
legal  drinking  age  from  18  to  21  was  de- 
feated last  week  in  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly's Excise  Committee.  The  vote  re- 
portedly was  close — but  how  close — well, 
that's  another  thing  we'll  never  find  out — 
it's  not  the  kind  of  information  a  committee 
willingly  releases. 

But  the  salient  fact  remains  that  the  bill. 
Just  as  it  has  for  the  past  10  years,  failed  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  legislature  for  open 
debate.  We've  often  wondered  why  an  Issue 
as  important  as  this  one  is  consistently  held 
back  from  the  one  place  it  would  have  re- 
ceived an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people. 

In  dlsp>oslng  of  the  measiu-e,  New  York 
again  has  failed  to  be  a  good  neighbor.  For 
it  was  not  the  morality  of  drinking  that 
was  under  consideration,  but  road  safety. 
Besides  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  three 
States  and  Canada  share  a  common  border 
with  New  York.  All  of  them  set  their  legal 
drinking  age  at  21.  The  attraction  of  New 
York's  18-year-old-drlnklng  age  Is  evident, 
and  all  of  them,  through  education  and 
strict  traffic  law  enforcement,  have  tried  to 
stem  the  flow  of  teenagers  across  omi  border, 
where  they  can  drink  legally  and  con- 
veniently. 

The  New  York  lawmakers  are  aware  of 
the  situation  but  unwilling  to  meet  it  head 
on.  They  resort  instead  to  halfway  mea- 
sures; an  example  is  the  bill  the  State  senate 
Just  passed  and  sent  along  to  the  assembly 
for  ratification.  It  would  raise  New  York's 
drinking  age  to  21  only  for  out-of -State  resi- 
dents, keeping  it  at  18  for  New  Yorkers. 

The  measure  in  our  view  is  a  waste  of  time, 
and  passage  by  the  assembly  is  doubtful. 
Even  should  it  be  made  law,  how  can  the 
legislature  reasonably  expect  a  bartender  to 
separate  New  York  18-year-old8,  who  can  buy 
liquor,  from  the  out-of -State  18-year-olds, 
who  under  the  proposal  can't? 

Governors  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  and 
Dempsey  of  Connecticut  have  campaigned 
vigorously  for  a  boost  in  the  New  York 
drinking  age.  They've  obviously  failed  to 
Impress  Governor  Rockefeller  or  the  New 
York  lawmakers  with  their  arguments.  Both 
have  vowed  to  continue  the  fight  in  the 
Interest  of  road  safety.  WCBS  commends 
them  for  their  tenacity,  and  wishes  them 
success. 

It  seems  a  pity,  however,  that  this  success 
could  not  have  come  this  year,  in  time  to 
save  young  lives  that  wUl  be  senselessly 
thrown  away.  

The  Need  for  a  Uniform  21 -Year  Drinking 

Age 
(A  brief  submitted  by  Ned  J.  Parsekian,  for- 
mer director  of  Motor  Vehicles,  State  of 
New  Jersey,   to  a  New  York  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  in  1962) 
Moved    by    the   continued    and    alarming 
number  of  traffic  deaths  and  injuries  among 
New  Jersey  young  people  who  are  attracted 
by  New  York's  lower  drinking  age.  the  State 


of  New  Jersey  has  made  a  study  of  highway 
accidents  involving  New  Jersey  teenagers  and 
the  effects  of  the  New  York  law  which  per- 
mits minors  to  obtain  and  consume  alcoholic 
beverages  at  taverns  and  licensed  liquor  out- 
lets. 

We  conclude  from  our  study  that  there  is 
a  causal  relationship  between  the  drinking 
age  differential  and  these  deaths  and  In- 
juries; that  young  lives  can  be  saved  If  New 
York  will  raise  its  drinking  age  to  21. 

New  York  is  the  only  State  among  the  50 
which  permits  the  sale  of  all  alcoholic  bever- 
ages to  18  year  olds.  Hawaii  permits  such 
sale  to  20  year  olds.  All  other  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  vmiformly  decline 
to  serve  hard  liquors  to  persons  under  21.  A 
few  States  permit  the  sale  of  light  wine  or 
beer,  and  no  State  except  New  York  In  the 
region  north  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
east  of  Ohio  permits  the  sale  of  even  beer 
or  light  wine  to  persons  under  21.  (See 
exhibit  A.) 

Drivers  from  age  17  to  20  experience  a 
higher  fatality  and  Injury  rate  in  automobile 
accidents  than  any  other  age  group.  Alcohol 
is  recognized  as  the  single  deadliest  factor 
In  traffic  accidents,  and  the  combination  ot 
young,  less  experienced,  and  less  mature 
drivers  with  alcohol  has  resulted  too  often 
in  death  and  serious  injury.  The  loss  is 
made  more  tragic  by  the  fact  that  such 
death  and  injury  is  preventable. 

I.  the  teenage  accident  rate 
Drivers  under  the  age  of  21  years  experi- 
ence the  highest  fatality  and  injury  acci- 
dent rate  as  against  any  other  age  group. 
During  the  year  1960  In  New  Jersey,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  a  total  of  10,830  fatal  and 
Injiiry  accidents.  Involving  10,964  drivers 
under  21.  Although  this  group  represented 
only  7.4  percent  of  the  licensed  drivers  of  our 
State,  they  experienced  15.1  percent  of  the 
fatal  accidents  and  13.4  percent  of  all  Injury 
accidents.  They  experienced  over  4,500  more 
casualty  accidents  than  the  average  expec- 
tancy of  this  age  group. 

Drivers  of  the  age  of  17  had  2.6  times  the 
number  of  accidents  as  against  all  other 
ages.  Drivers  of  the  age  18  through  20  had 
1.6  times  the  number  of  accidents  as  against 
all  other  age  groups.  It  should  be  noted.  In 
addition,  that  in  making  these  comparisons, 
no  correction  was  made  for  the  fact  that 
drivers  from  17  to  20  do  not  have  nearly 
the  exposure  rate  of  other  ages.  The  young 
drivers  are  met  with  this  high  rate  of  fa- 
talities and  injuries,  in  spite  of  traveling 
many  less  miles  on  the  highways.  Young 
drivers  do  not  have  access  to  motor  cars  as 
often  as  older  drivers.  They  do  not  nearly 
as  often  drive  daily  for  a  living  or  com- 
mute many  miles  to  a  place  of  business. 
The  true  picture,  therefore,  is  more  serious 
than  the  statistical  analysis  would  indicate. 
Standing  alone,  without  the  lure  of  alcohol 
in  a  State  which  has  a  lower  drinking  age, 
teenagers  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  fa- 
talities and  injuries  on  our  highways.  (See 
exhibit  B.) 

n.  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  factor  ow 
highway  fatalities  and  injuries 
The  impact  of  alcohol  on  highway  fatali- 
ties and  injuries  has  been  shown  In  a  multi- 
tude of  studies  made  not  only  in  New  Jersey 
but  in  many  other  States,  Including  the 
State  of  New  York.  Drinking  and  driving  is 
beyond  doubt  the  major  cause  of  death  and 
injury  due  to  traffic  accidents. 

During  the  year  1961,  as  a  means  of  accu- 
rately evaluating  the  Incidence  of  the  alco- 
hol factor  in  fatal  traffic  accidents.  New  Jer- 
sey performed  post  mortem  examinations  of 
all  persons  killed  on  our  highways  except 
those  under  16  years  of  age  or  those  in  which 
death  occurred  more  than  6  hours  after  the 
accident.  (Three  percent  were  not  tested  for 
reasons  of  contamination  of  body  fluids  and 
related  factors.)  A  total  of  483  autopsies  was 
performed  and  54  percent  of  the  deceased 
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were  found  to  have  a  positive  alcohol  factor. 
Of  this  total,  137  were  drivers  and  58  per- 
cent of  the  drivers  tested  had  been  drinking. 
Teenage  drivers  represent  only  7.4  percent  of 
the  driving  population,  yet  of  the  drinking 
drivers  who  were  killed,  18,  or  13  percent, 
were  under  the  age  of  21.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
concern  to  us  to  give  special  attention  to 
this  age  group,  the  teenage  driver. 

A  study  by  William  Haddon,  Jr.,  and  V.  A. 
Bradess,  reported  In  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  In  1959,  Indi- 
cated that  in  Westchester  County.  N.Y.,  from 
1950  to  1957.  drinking  drivers  were  involved 
In  73  percent  of  the  accidents  studied  and 
In  83  percent  of  the  accidents  Involving 
driver  fatalities.  Attached  as  exhibit  C  Is  a 
table  from  the  report  by  Wolfgang  Schmidt 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
National  Conference  on  Alcohol  and  TraiBc 
Safety,  held  at  Pittsburgh  In  May  1961. 
Noted  are  10  studies  made  from  the  years 
1938  to  1960.  indicating  that  alcohol  is  the 
major  factor  In  fatal  and  injiuy  accidents. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  driving  is 
dangerous  at  blood  alcohol  levels  far  below 
0.15  percent  by  volume,  the  level  most  States 
accept  as  giving  rise  to  the  presumption  that 
a  driver  is  under  the  influence  of  intoxicat- 
ing beverages.  New  York'has  taken  the  lead 
in  recognizing  this  fact  in  adopting  addi- 
tional legislation  under  which  a  motorist 
may  lose  his  license  if  he  has  a  blood  alcohol 
level  of  0.10  percent. 

In  the  New  Jersey  study  of  persons  killed 
on  New  Jersey  highways  in  1961  and  who 
were  found  to  have  been  drinking,  52  per- 
cent had  blood  alcohol  levels  below  0.15  per- 
cent and  48  percent  had  blood  alcohol  levels 
above  0.15  percent.  A  study  reported  In  the 
Yale  University  Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies 
on  Alcohol  in  1958.  by  T.  A.  Loomis  and 
T.  C.  West,  repKjrted  that  blood  alcohol  levels 
well  below  0.15  percent  induce  measurable 
impairment  of  driving  ability,  and  the  Li- 
censed Beverage  Industries,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  in  their  brochure  entitled  "A  New 
Approach  to  Drinking  and  Driving,"  issued 
in  March  1961,  recognized  this  fact  when,  at 
page  9,  it  reconmiends  that  a  person  who 
has  had  only  three  drinks  should  wait  4  hours 
before  driving,  and  a  person  who  has  had  four 
drinks  should  wait  6  hours  before  driving. 
A  blood  alcohol  level  of  far  below  0.15  per- 
cent would  be  experienced  by  a  person  with 
three  to  four  drinks.  This  was  also  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Medical  Association 
when  in  1961  it  recommended  that  the  level 
at  which  a  person  should  be  presumed  to  be 
under  the  Influence  of  alcoholic  beverages 
should  be  lowered  to  0.10  percent. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  has  asked  the  director  of  the  division 
of  motor  vehicles  to  draft  legislation  similar 
to  that  already  adopted  in  New  York  estab- 
lishing a  suspension  procedure  for  drivers 
fotmd  to  have  a  0.10  percent  blood  alcohol 
level. 

m.  THE  COMBINATION  OP  TEENAGE  DRIVERS  AND 
ALCOHOL 

We  have  shown  that  teenage  drivers  have 
an  exceptionally  high  fatality  and  casualty 
rate,  and  that  the  alcohol  factor  causes  a 
high  number  of  deaths  on  otor  highways. 
What  of  the  combination?  As  can  be  ex- 
pected, the  results  are  deadly. 

In  order  to  assist,  with  specifics,  tills  com- 
mittee In  Its  evaluation  of  the  extent  of  this 
problem,  a  detailed  study  was  made  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  of  teenage  accidents  oc- 
curring In  the  six  counties  of  New  Jersey 
which  border  on  New  York:  Bergen,  Hudson, 
Middlesex.  Passaic,  Sussex,  and  Union.  Every 
highway  fatality  involved  in  these  counties 
from  the  years  1955  through  1961  has  been 
reexamined  this  year.  A  total  of  281  fatali- 
ties were  found  to  have  Involved  drivers  un- 
der the  age  of  21.  Enforcement  officers  were 
detailed  to  restudy  all  accident  reports.  In- 
terview ofBclalfl  who  Invesitlgated  the  acci- 


dents when  they  occurred,  and  to  interrogate 
witnesses  where  they  could  be  found.  We 
are  able  to  document  that  77  of  the  persons 
killed,  all  under  the  age  of  21,  had  a  posi- 
tive alcohol  factor  and  31  of  these  yovmg 
people  who  were  killed  on  our  highways  In 
the  six  bordering  counties  had  gone  over 
the  border  to  New  York  to  obtain  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  on  returning,  were  killed 
through  involvement  in  highway  accidents. 
These  31  deaths  were  specifically  traced  to 
the  drinking  age  differential.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  these  fatalities  date  back 
over  a  period  of  7  years  and  we  could  not  at 
this  time  trace  the  alcohol  factor  in  all  cases. 
It  Is  statistically  probable  that  other  deaths 
to  teenage  drivers  stemmed  from  the  same 
source. 

Documented  and  attached  as  exhibit  D  are 
the  details  of  these  accidents  Indicating  the 
time,  the  place,  the  number  of  deaths,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  alcohol  factor,  as  well 
as  the  source  of  obtaining  alcohol;  namely, 
the  State  of  New  York. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  through  this  docu- 
ment which  brings  the  problem  home  to  us 
all  without  its  arousing  an  instinctive  de- 
mand that  the  source  of  the  evil  be  removed. 
The  circumstances  Indicated  that  time  after 
time,  the  driver  lost  control  of  the  vehicle 
due  to  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages  which 
impaired  his  Judgment  and  affected  to  a 
dangerous  degree  his  relatively  Inexperienced 
driving  ability. 

The  list  of  deaths  must,  unfortunately, 
be  lengthened  by  deaths  that  have  already 
occtu-red  In  1962.  The  details  of  these  acci- 
dents accurately  reflect  the  problem  with 
wliich  we  are  concerned : 

On  February  6, 1962,  In  Jersey  City,  Hudson 
County,  at  2:35  a.m.,  a  19-year-old  driver 
with  a  blood  alcohol  level  of  0.12  percent  was 
killed.  A  second  20-year-old  passenger  with 
a  0.10  percent  blood  alcohol  level  was  killed. 
And  two  young  passengers,  ages  16  and  20, 
were  severely  injured  when  the  driver,  travel- 
ing at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  lost  control  of  his 
vehicle  and  struck  a  utility  pole.  The  youths 
had  been  drinking  in  a  Staten  Island  bar. 
On  March  5,  1962,  in  the  city  of  Elizabeth, 
Union  County,  at  11:40  pan.,  a  20-year-old 
driver  was  severely  injured  and  his  passenger, 
age  24,  was  killed  when  the  driver  lost  con- 
trol of  his  vehicle,  crossed  the  double  white 
line  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  struck 
another  vehicle  head  on.  The  driver  of  the 
second  vehicle  was  killed.  The  youths  were 
returning  from  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  where 
they  had  been  drinking  at  neighborhood 
taverns. 

On  March  18,  1962,  at  10  p.m.,  in  Monsey, 
N.Y.,  an  18-year-old  driver  was  killed,  a  19- 
year-old  passenger  was  killed,  and  three  17- 
year-old  passengers  were  severely  injured. 
Their  vehicle,  returning  to  New  Jersey  from 
a  drinking  party  In  taverns  of  Rockland 
Cotmty,  traveling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
ran  off  the  road  and  struck  a  tree. 

On  April  22,  1962,  in  Staten  Island,  a  19- 
year-old  driver  from  Menlo  Park,  NJ.,  was 
killed  and  a  21 -year-old  Staten  Island  youth 
was  Injured  while  returning  to  New  Jersey 
after  obtaining  intoxicating  liquors  in  Staten 
Island 

We  have  referred  to  only  3  cases  of  deaths 
of  New  Jersey  youths  in  accidents  occurring 
within  New  York  State  when  they  were  trav- 
eling from  tavern  to  tavern  or  while  return- 
ing to  their  homes  in  New  Jersey.  Only  the 
State  of  New  York  can  document  the  full 
story  of  these  'highway  tragedies  which  oc- 
cur not  only  to  New  Jersey  youths  within 
the  borders  of  the  State  of  New  York  but 
to  New  York's  own  teenagers  who  are  killed 
or  injured  while  retimilng  to  their  homes 
after  drinking  In  taverns  which  are  per- 
mitted to  serve  alcoholic  beverages  to  minors. 
In  response  to  the  request  of  New  York 
authorities  for  specific  information  on  the 
extent  of  the  problem  of  New  Jersey  youths 
traveling  to  New  York   to  obtain  alcoholic 


beverages.  New  Jersey  State  Police,  local  en- 
forcement authorities,  and  county  prosecu- 
tors conducted  thorough  and  painstaking 
roadblock  checks  to  obtain  accurate,  on- 
the-spot  Information. 

During  March  and  April  of  1962,  36  road- 
blocks were  established  in  14  separate  com- 
munities In  the  counties  of  Bergen,  Hudson, 
Middlesex,  Passaic,  Sussex,  and  Union.  The 
results  were  even  more  striking  than  had 
been  anticipated.  A  total  of  3,204  teenagers 
who  were  returning  from  New  York  In  motor 
cars  were  questioned.  Of  these,  1,743  or  54 
percent  admitted  to  having  driven  across  the 
border  into  New  York  to  drink  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. 

Thus,  these  roadblocks  (which  reached 
only  a  small  sampling  of  the  large  number 
of  New  Jersey  teenagers  who  drive  to  New 
York  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages)  recorded 
1,743  Instances  when  the  lives  of  our  youth 
were  placed  In  Jeopardy  by  the  deadly  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  gasoline. 

Seventeen  teenagers  were  arrested  for  Il- 
legal possession  of  alcoholic  beverages  In  a 
motor  vehicle.  Indicating  that  there  Is  a 
parallel  problem  Involving  teenage  groups 
who  will  travel  to  New  York  In  order  to  ob- 
tain alcoholic  beverages  and  transport  them 
within  the  borders  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking. 

A  few  examples  would  suffice  to  indicate 
the  severity  of  the  problem.  On  March  23, 
24,  and  25,  1962,  a  roadblock  near  Mahwah, 
N.J.,  revealed  that  in  314  vehicles  containing 
persons  under  21  years  of  age,  a  total  of 
202  teenagers  In  91  vehicles  admitted  to 
drinking  intoxicating  beverages  across  the 
New  York  State  line. 

On  March  23  and  24,  1962.  near  Montvale, 
a  total  of  256  vehicles  which  had  101  oc- 
cupants under  21  years  of  age  admitted  to 
drinking  In  taverns  In  Rockland  County. 

On  April  7,  1962,  at  the  Bayonne  Bridge 
which  leads  from  Staten  Island,  of  105  teen- 
age occupants  checked,  73  admitted  to  drink- 
ing In  Staten  Island  and  their  average  age 
was  19. 

On  April  8.  1962,  of  130  occupants  checked, 
85  admitted  to  drinking  In  Staten  Island 
and  their  average  age  was  19. 

The  picture  was  much  the  same  In  Mid- 
dlesex County  at  the  roadblock  established 
near  Perth  Amboy  at  the  Outerbrldge 
Crossing. 

On  April  6,  1962,  of  410  teenage  occupants 
of  motor  vehicles  checked,  230  admitted  to 
drinking  In  Staten  Island.  Again,  at  the 
same  location  on  April  13,  1962,  236  teen- 
agers were  checked  of  whom  149  admitted 
to  drinking  In  Staten  Island. 

In  Passaic  County  at  a  roadblock  located 
near  Greenwood  Lake,  117  teenagers  were 
questioned  and  of  these,  95  admitted  to  hav- 
ing consumed  alcoholic  beverages  In  various 
taverns  in  the  Greenwood  Lake  area  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  ages  of  these  teen- 
agers ranged  from  17  to  19. 

Nor  did  these  road  checks  indicate  a  recent 
phenomenon.  Roadblocks  have  been  estab- 
lished In  New  Jersey  since  1956.  For  example, 
during  the  months  of  July  and  September 
1956,  and  February  1957,  roadblocks  were 
conducted  by  the  Bergen  County  prosecutor's 
office  in  the  Borough  of  Saddle  River  at  a 
road  that  has  earned  the  nickname  of  "Beer 
Can  Alley"  as  the  result  of  the  heavy  teenage 
traffic  to  and  from  New  York  bars  and  taverns. 
On  various  occasions,  from  40  to  75 
percent  of  the  minors  questioned  admitted 
to  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  In  New  York 
State.  Likewise,  on  February  23,  1957,  a  road 
check  conducted  at  Outerbrldge  Crossing  In 
Middlesex  County  from  1:30  a.m.  till  5:30 
a.m..  showed  that  70  percent  of  the  minors 
questioned  had  been  drinking  in  Staten 
Island,  N.Y. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  New  York  law  which  has  since 
1932  lured  New  Jersey  youth  to  drinking  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  an  unfortunate  cus- 


tom or  tradition  has  been  officially  sanctioned 
by  New  York;  that  is,  the  custom  of  leaving 
the  high  school  prom  or  house  party  in  New 
Jersey  to  drink  intoxicating  beverages  In 
taverns  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  problem  is  not  the  same  today  as  it 
was  In  1932  when  New  York  adopted  an  18- 
year  drinking  age.  Through  the  decade  of 
the  1930's,  a  depression  era,  young  people 
did  not  have  the  funds  for  motorcars  or 
for  the  purchase  of  Intoxicating  beverages 
and  the  effect  of  the  lower  New  York  drink- 
ing age  was,  therefore,  less.  Dxiring  the 
1940's,  many  of  our  yoimg  men  were  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  again  the  full  Impact  of  the 
differential  In  the  legal  drinking  ages  was  not 
felt.  During  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  we 
have  seen  the  effects  of  thousands  of  our 
young  people  traveling  to  New  York  to  drink. 
Dozens  of  our  youth  have  been  killed  and 
many  more  have  suffered  disabling  injuries 
which  have  left  them  scarred  for  life. 

We  recall  the  horror  of  the  chief  of  police 
of  a  municipality  In  Bergen  County  as  he 
reported  the  maiming  and  disfigurement  of 
a  young  man  In  1957 — a  young  man  who  had 
Just  received  an  appointment  to  Annapolis  to 
train  as  a  naval  officer  but  before  his  de- 
parture was  Involved  In  an  accident  on  re- 
turning from  drinking  in  New  York  State. 
This  young  man  survived  as  hundreds  of 
others  survived,  but  now  carry  the  scars  of 
highway  accidents  which  were  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  lower  New  York  drinking  age. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  problem  Is  not 
merely  a  problem  of  law  but  a  problem  of 
sociology  and  psychology.  With  this  we  em- 
phatically agree.  It  Is  not  a  problem  which 
can  be  evaluated  pvu-ely  through  scientific 
laboratory  analysis.  If  biologically  and 
physiologically,  for  example,  one  were  to  ac- 
cept that  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  the  same 
on  a  teenager  as  on  an  older  person,  other 
Important  factors  of  sociology  and  psychology 
must  be  considered. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  as  per- 
sons gain  experience  In  drinking,  they  obtain 
a  tolerance  to  alcohol.  An  older  person 
normally  has  experienced  the  effects  of  drink- 
ing alcoholic  beverages  for  many  years  and 
learns  to  overcome  its  effects  to  some  extent. 
It  Is  this  tolerance  of  its  effects  that  is 
absent  in  the  younger  person  of  17  to  20 
years.  This  distinction  was  indicated  by  Dr. 
Johan  Lofthus  in  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Norwegian  Royal  Commission  on  Alcohol 
Problems  in  1947.  The  report  was  reprinted 
In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on 
Alcohol  at  Yale  University  in  Jime  1957. 
Lofthus  said:  "and  it  is  obvioiis  that  the 
younger  age  group  has  on  the  whole  a  lower 
blood  alcohol  level.  •  •  •  This  seems  to 
mean  that  the  young  people  tend  to  get  into 
trouble  more  easily,  while  older  drivers  have 
acquired  a  higher  alcohol  tolerance  and  so 
are  less  likely  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
police." 

Driving  skill  is  a  learning  process  and  it  is 
scientifically  accepted  that  alcohol  wipes  out 
learning.  Alcohol  also  eliminates  recent 
learning  before  it  eliminates  old  learning. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  relatively 
less  skilled  younger  driver  Is  more  pro- 
nounced than  on  the  older,  more  experienced 
driver. 

Maturity  enters  into  our  overall  evalu- 
ation, also.  The  younger  person  has  less 
sophisticated  Judgment  and  is  not  as  emo- 
tionally mature  as  the  older  person.  As 
the  younger  person  has  a  lower  level  of  Judg- 
ment and  emotional  maturity,  he  can  less 
afford  to  lose  a  portion  of  that  Judgment  and 
maturity  through  the  effects  of  alcohol  con- 
sumption than  the  older  person.  More  spe- 
cifically, drinking,  as  we  have  noted,  more 
seriously  Impairs  the  ymmger  drivers'  Judg- 
ment than  the  older  driver's  Judgment.  Ad- 
ditionally, because  the  younger  person's 
Judgment  Is  thus  affected,  he  often  does  not 
know  when  to  stop  drlttking. 


It  is  also  considered  by  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  that  acquired  motor  skills  de- 
teriorate tiu-ough  the  Infiuence  of  alcohol. 
Newly  acquired  skills  deteriorate  first. 
Therefore,  even  small  amounts  of  alcohol  will 
affect  the  teenager's  newly  acquired  skills 
essential  to  manipulate  safely  a  motor  ve- 
hicle. 

Thtis,  even  though  the  biologist  and  phy- 
siologist may  be  right  in  the  laboratory  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  alcohol  on  young  drivers 
as  against  older  drivers,  they  are  not  right 
on  the  highways.  The  more  rounded  evalu- 
ations are  proved  by  the  highway  death  and 
casualty  statistics  which  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

We  refer  to  opinions  of  Dr.  Harold  Rash- 
kis,  who  received  his  doctorate  in  psychology 
at  Columbia  University  and  his  doctorate  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  Is  consultant  to  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Traffic  Safety  and  Is  senior  scientist  in 
clinical  research  at  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric    Institute. 

We  refer,  also,  to  Dr.  Harold  L.  Henderson, 
who  Is  the  director  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  drivers  seifety  service  of  New  York, 
consultants  in  driver  safety  to  the  U.S.  Navy, 
Insurance  companies,  commercial  truckers. 
Industrial  concerns,  and  the  New  Jersey  di- 
vision of  motor  vehicles.  Dr.  Henderson 
received  his  doctorate  In  psychology  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  was  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Hofstra  College  from 
1953  through  1958,  and  a  lecturer  and  in- 
structor in  psychology  at  Columbia  College, 
Columbia  University. 

We  refer,  also,  to  the  studies  made  by  Dr. 
Malfettl,  who  directs  the  safety  research  and 
education  project  at  Columbia  University 
Teachers'  College.  Dr.  Malfettl  reports  that 
although  a  younger  person  may  have  supe- 
rior physical  acuity,  it  is  organizational  skill 
that  is  the  prime  factor  in  safe  driving  or  the 
ability  to  translate  what  Is  perceived  into 
safe  driving  habits  through  exercise  of  ma- 
tiire  Judgment.  Thus,  the  young  person,  less 
seasoned  in  the  exercise  of  organizational 
skill,  is  more  seriously  impaired, 

IV.   ENFOECEMENT 

A  realistic  and  uniform  legal  age  at  which 
alcoholic  beverages  can  be  served  will  not  in 
and  of  itself  solve  the  problem  of  teenage 
drinkers  who  drive.  However,  together  with 
strong  enforcement,  otir  youth  will  be  de- 
terred from  drinking  and  driving  and  we  can 
expect  to  reduce  the  number  of  highway 
deaths  and  Injuries  which  result  from  the 
present  differential  in  the  drinking  age. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  taken  and  is 
taking  every  possible  step  in  enforcement  at 
every  level  of  government  to  prevent  the 
frightening  loss  of  life  and  trE^glc  injury  of 
our  young  drivers.  Not  only  are  our  admin- 
istrative penalties  among  the  most  stringent 
In  the  Nation,  but  our  highest  court  has  held 
that  those  who  sell  alcoholic  beverages  to 
minors  are  liable  for  inj\irles  which  may  re- 
sult from  such  sales. 

Executive:  The  Division  of  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control,  in  particular,  orients  its  en- 
forcement policies  to  insxire  that  persons  un- 
der 21  years  of  age  are  not  served  intoxicat- 
ing beverages  by  licensed  dealers  of  New 
Jersey.  The  division  maintains  a  staff  of 
44  undercover  men  whose  prime  duty  it  Is  to 
keep  under  siu-velllance  the  12,400  package 
stores,  taverns,  and  night  clubs  of  New 
Jersey.  On-the-spot  checks  are  made  at  least 
once  a  year  at  every  establishment  (more 
frequently  in  general)  to  insure  that  our 
drinking  age  law  is  respected.  In  addition, 
36  Identified  officers  are  devoted  to  this  task. 
Five  area  offices  are  maintained  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  State  to  Insure  close 
liaison  and  observation  of  liquor  outlets  in 
New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  investigations  initiated  by 
the  Division  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control, 
each  year  the  division  receives  from  a  keenly 


Interested  public  some  1,500  complaints  con- 
cerning possible  violations  of  the  21-year 
drinking  age  limit.  In  every  instance,  the 
complaint  is  thoroughly  investigated.  The 
establishment  is  visited  by  an  agent  of  xm- 
dlsclosed  Identity  several  times  and  for  pe- 
riods which  vary  up  to  2  hours.  Our 
investigations  are  thus  buttressed  by  this 
feedback  system  of  information  which  is 
thoroughly  checked. 

Every  liquor  licensee  in  New  Jersey  is  aware 
of  the  10-day  minimum  suspension  given  an 
establishment  which  serves  a  minor  Intoxi- 
cants. The  penalty  is  increased  if  the  per- 
son served  is  of  younger  age.  For  example, 
a  licensee  who  serves  a  minor  20  years  of 
age  receives  a  10-day  minimum  suspension, 
while  a  licensee  who  serves  a  minor  16  years 
of  age  receives  a  30-day  suspension.  If  the 
same  licensee  is  involved  in  a  second  offense 
within  5  years,  the  penalty  is  doubled,  and 
if  that  establishment  is  found  to  serve  minors 
a  third  time,  the  penalty  is  even  more  severe. 

In  1961,  226  cases  were  prosecuted  by  the 
Division  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
against  licensees  in  New  Jersey  who  served  a 
minor.  In  1958,  suspensions  were  imposed 
on  261  licensees;  in  1959.  there  were  259  sus- 
pensions, and  in  1960,  there  were  210  sus- 
pensions. 

We  do  have  a  problem  which  requires  con- 
stant vigilance  in  New  Jersey,  in  distinguish- 
ing between  youths  age  21  who  may  be  served 
alcoholic  beverages  imder  our  law,  and 
youths  of  age  20.  New  York  has  a  similar 
problem,  but  it  starts  at  age  18  and  involves 
attempts  by  children  of  17,  16,  or  even  15  to 
obtain  alcoholic  beverages.  It  is  of  concern 
to  New  Jersey  that  many  of  these  youngsters 
may  be  our  own. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  a  21 -year 
drinking  age  not  only  should  be,  but  can  be 
enforced  If  the  enforcement  policy  of  New 
York  were  designed,  as  we  are  sure  It  would 
be,  to  effect  compliance  with  the  law. 

Judicial:  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jer- 
sey, In  an  opinion  In  the  case  of  Rappaport 
v.  Nichols,  Issued  November  23,  1959,  adopted 
a  drastic  extension  of  common  law  liability 
in  determining  that  a  tavern  owner  who  dis- 
penses alcoholic  beverages  to  a  minor  is  civil- 
ly liable  to  the  consequences  of  automobile 
driving  by  the  minor.  This  extension  of 
causal  responsibility  indicates  that  the  courts 
of  New  Jersey  are  alert  to  the  dangers  im- 
plicit in  serving  Intoxicants  to  minors.  The 
court  said: 

"The  legislature  has  in  explicit  terms  pro- 
hibited sales  to  minors  as  a  class  because 
It  recognizes  their  very  special  susceptibili- 
ties and  the  Intensification  of  the  otherwise 
inherent  dangers  when  persons  lacking  in 
maturity  and  responsibility  partake  of  alco- 
holic beverages. 

"When  alcoholic  beverages  are  sold  by  a 
tavern  keeper  to  a  minor  or  to  an  intoxi- 
cated person,  the  xinreasonable  risk  of  harm 
not  only  to  the  minor  or  the  Intoxicated 
person  but  also  to  members  of  the  travel- 
ing public  may  readily  be  recognized  and 
foreseen;  this  is  particularly  evident  in  cur- 
rent times  when  traveling  by  car  to  and  from 
the  tavern  is  so  commonplace  and  accidents 
resulting  from  drinking  are  so  frequent  (pp. 
201-203). 

"We  are  fully  mindful  that  policy  con- 
siderations and  the  balancing  of  the  con- 
fiictlng  interests  are  the  truly  vital  factors 
in  the  molding  and  application  of  the  com- 
mon law  principles  of  negligence  and  proxi- 
mate causation.  But  we  are  convinced  that 
recognition  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  will  af- 
ford a  fairer  measure  of  Justice  to  Innocent 
third  parties  whose  injuries  are  brought 
about  by  the  unlawful  and  negligent  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  to  minors  and  intoxi- 
cated persons,  will  strengthen  and  give  great- 
er force  to  the  enlightened  statutory  and 
regulatory  precautions  against  such  sales  and 
their  frightening  consequences"  (p.  205). 
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Legislative :  The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has 
memorialized  the  State  of  New  York  for  some 
years  to  adopt  a  minimum  drinking  age  that 
conforms  to  that  of  its  neighboring  States, 
thus  expressing  the  will  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  tragic  highway 
deaths  experienced  by  New  Jersey  teenage 
youth  who  were  returning  from  New  York 
after  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  and  in 
response  to  several  multiple  tragedies  which 
have  brought  death  and  serious  injury  to 
many  of  our  youths  in  recent  months  under 
the  same  circumstances,  the  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature has  taken  two  important  steps. 

On  January  29,  1962,  Assembly  Concurrent 
Resolution  19  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  and  became 
efifective  on  April  11,  1962,  giving  the  director 
of  the  division  of  motor  vehicles  the  au- 
thority to  revoke  the  license  of  any  driver 
under  21  years  of  age  convicted  of  a  motor 
vehicle  violation  after  consvuning  alcoholic 
beverages. 

The  legislature  also  passed  senate  No.  199 
which  was  approved  by  the  Governor  and  be- 
came effective  April  25,  1962,  empowering  a 
magistrate  to  suspend  the  driving  privilege 
of  any  driver  under  the  age  of  21  years  who 
possesses  or  consumes  alcoholic  beverages  In 
a  motor  vehicle. 

By  any  fair  appraisal.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  New  Jersey  has  taken  every  possible 
step  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  its  youth 
thorough  alert  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
21 -year  drinking  age.  Without  uniformity 
of  drinking  age  with  our  neighboring  State, 
we  foresee  additional  traffic  deaths  and  In- 
juries to  our  youth.  Nor  would  it  answer 
the  problem  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
reduce  its  drinking  age  to  18  years.  This 
would  merely  compound  a  problem  on  our 
other  border  as  between  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  its  neighbors  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  A  similar  change  in  Connecticut 
would  cause  difficulties  in  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island.  The  problem 
would  become  nationwide  and  would  grow 
In  concentric  circles. 

V.    PTJBLIC    OPINION 

Public  opinion  not  only  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  States  in  and  near  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  in  New  York  itself,  demands  that 
the  mlnimimi  drinking  age  of  New  York 
be  raised  to  21. 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
residents  of  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  sup- 
porting our  efiforts  to  Induce  New  York  to 
raise  its  drinking  age  to  21.  Attached  as 
exhibit  H  are  some  of  the  Indications  of 
the  strength  of  that  public  opinion. 


For  example,  the  letter  of  January  4,  1962, 
from  Gov.  Wesley  Powell,  chairman  of 
the  New  England  Governors'  Conference, 
addressed  to  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
urging  New  York  to  raise  its  minimum  drink- 
ing age  to  21  in  conformity  with  the  States 
of  New  England.  Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  previously  joined 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  a  petition  to 
Governor  Rockefeller  on  March  22.  1962. 

Attached  also  is  a  news  item  Indicating 
that  26  Congressmen  from  New  York  and  5 
of  its  neighboring  States,  disturbed  by  the 
increasing  number  of  fatal  and  near  fatal 
accidents  occurring  to  teenagers  who  drive 
to  New  York  to  obtain  alcoholic  beverages, 
join  In  a  plea  that  New  York  raise  its  mini- 
mum drinking  age  to  21. 

Traffic  Commissioner  Henry  A.  Barnes  of 
the  city  of  New  York  on  June  10,  1962,  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  change. 

The  E:piscopal  Diocese  of  New  York  and 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  Jersey  expressed 
hopes  that  the  drinking  age  will  be  changed. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  in  its  detailed  and  considered  res- 
olution adopted  June  21,  1962,  appeals  to 
the  State  of  New  York  to  lake  immediate 
steps  to  enact  legislation  to  raise  Its  drink- 
ing age  to  21. 

The  New  Jersey  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association,  representing  over  13,000  local 
police  officers,  strongly  urged  the  same  action 
in  its  resolution  of  June  13,  1962. 

Senator  John  J.  Marchl,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  conducting  these  hearings,  as 
reported  in  the  attached  news  item,  stated 
that  public  opinion  polls  In  New  York  State 
in  response  to  questionnaires  sent  by  the 
New  York  legislators  to  selected  groups,  have 
voiced  strong  endorsement  for  a  change  in 
the  New  York  drinking  law.  Prom  55  per- 
cent to  80  percent  of  those  polled  favored  a 
21 -year  minimum  drinking  age  for  the  State 
of  New  York. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

The  New  York  drinking  law  which  permits 
service  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  to  minors 
constitutes  an  attractive  nuisance  to  teen- 
age drivers  from  States  bordering  on  New 
York.  There  is  a  demonstrable  causal  rela- 
tionship between  the  New  York  law  and 
traffic  deaths  and  injuries  suffered  by  teen- 
age drivers  from  New  Jersey  who  are  lured 
to  New  York  taverns  to  drink  alcoholic  bever- 
ages and  whose  lives  and  limbs  are. wasted 
in  needlers  slaughter. 

All  other  States  of  this  region  have  a  21- 
year  drinking  age  for  all  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. This,  we  submit,  proves  that  such  an 
age  limit  Is  both  reasonable  and  enforce- 
able. 


In  the  Interest  of  uniformity  of  laws  and 
their  enforcement  and  in  the  interest  of 
saving  the  treasured  lives  of  the  youth  of 
all  of  our  States,  we  urge  that  this  commit- 
tee perform  a  public  service  by  recommend- 
ing to  the  New  York  Governor  and  the  New 
York  Legislature  that  it  raise  its  drinking  age 
to  21. 

Submitted  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

June  27. 1962. 


Exhibit  A 

States  whose  laws  permit  sal?  of  hard 
liquors  and  all  alcoholic  beverages  to  per- 
sons age  18:  New  York. 

States  whose  laws  permit  sale  of  hard 
liquors  and  all  alcoholic  beverages  to  persons 
age  20:  Hawaii. 

States  whose  laws  do  not  permit  sale  of 
any  alcoholic  beverages  to  persons  under  21 
years  of  age:  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indianar^Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine.  Maryland,  Massachusetts. 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wyoming. 

States  whose  laws  do  not  permit  sale  of 
hard  liquors  to  persons  under  21,  permitting 
only  sale  of  3.2  beer:  Colorado,  Kansas,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Virginia. 

States  whose  laws  do  not  permit  sale  ^f 
hard  liquors  to  persons  under  21,  permitting 
only  sale  of  beer:  Louisiana,  South  Carolina, 
Wisconsin,  Idaho  (at  age  20  or  over). 

States  whose  laws  do  not  permit  sale  of 
hard  liquors  to  persons  under  21,  permit- 
ting only  sale  of  light  wine  or  beer:  North 
Carolina,  District  of  Columbia. 


Exhibit  B 

Ages  of  Drivers  in  Traffic  Casualty  Acci- 
dents IN  1960 

Drivers  under  the  age  of  21  years  have 
the  highest  traffic  casualty  accident  inci- 
dence in  New  Jersey.  This  is  a  reflection 
of  the  national  experience. 

During  the  typical  year  1960,  there  were 
10,964  drivers  under  21  years  of  age  In- 
volved in  accidents  resulting  in  death  or 
injury.  This  was  13.6  percent  of  all  drivers 
involved,  or  over  4,500  more  than  average 
expectancy  since  this  age  group  represents 
only  about  7.4  percent  of  all  drivers  licensed 
In  the  State. 

The  following  tabulations  show  driver 
Involvement  from  age  17  through  65  and 
over: 


/.  17  to  £0  years  of  age 


Aire 

Number 

in  fatal 

accidents 

Percent 
in  fatals 

Total  in 

fatal  and 

injured 

accidents 

Percent 
involve- 
ment 

Percent 

of 
Ucensed 

Involve- 
ment 
rate 

17      

33 
45 
24 
33 

3.7 
5.0 
2.7 
2.7 

3,182 
2,911 
2, 495 
2,242 

3.9 
3.6 
3.1 
2.8 

1.5 
1.9 
2.2 
1.8 

2.6 

18 

1.9 

19 

1.4 

20      

1.6 

Total 

135 

15.1 

10,830 

13.4 

7.4 

1.8 

III. 

£5  years 

of  age  and  over 

Age 

Number 

in  fatal 

accidents 

Percent 
tn  fatals 

Total  in 

fatal  and 

Injured 

accidents 

Percent 
involve- 
ment 

Percent 

of 
licensed 

Involve- 
ment 
rate 

25  to  29 

116 
184 
146 
140 
46 

13.1 
20.7 
16.4 
15.8 
5.2 

9.737 
19,822 
16,096 
12,650 

2,895 

12.1 
24.6 
20.0 
15.7 
3.6 

9.4 
24.2 
23.4 
21.0 

7.2 

1.3 

30  to  39 

1.0 

40  to  49         

.9 

50  to  64 

.7 

65  and  over . 

.5 

Total 

632 

71.2 

61,200 

76.0 

85.2 

.9 

II. 

21  to  2 

4  years  of 

aoe 

Asa 

Number 

infaUl 

accidents 

Percent 
In  fatals 

Total  in 

fatal  and 

Injured 

accidents 

Percent 
involve- 
ment 

Percent 

of 
licensed 

Involve- 
ment 
rate 

Total . . 

116 

13.1 

8,419 

10.4 

7.4 

1.4 

IV. 

Type  of  accident 

Age 

Total 

Pedestrian 

Single 
vehicles 

Other 
vehicles 

Under  17.. 1 

134 
3,182 
2,911 
2,495 
2.242 

Percent 
2.2 
7.0 
7.4 
6.6 
6.5 

Percent 
33.6 
15.5 
14.0 
13.6 
12.9 

Percent 
64.3 

17            

77.5 

18                   -.- 

78.6 

19 

80.8 

20 

80.6 

Total  01^  ftvprftfffl 

10,964 

6.6 

14.4 

79.0 

NOT«.— These  averages  compare  with  all  drivers  as  follows:  Other  vehicle  accidents, 
83  percent;  single  vehicle,  10  percent;  and  pedestrian,  7  percent. 
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Age 


8tnl2 
a.m. 


6.0 
12.1 
13.7 
12.8 
13.8 


13.0 


Note.— Hours  of  occurrence 
I)crient  for  all;  4  to  8  a.m.  is  7 


i2  to  4 
p.m. 


Hours  of  occurrence 
[In  percent] 


VI.  Day  of  week 
[In  percent) 


19.5 
23.6 

20.7 
20.9 
18.0 


21.0 


4  to  8 
p.m. 


25.6 
30.0 
26.9 
28.1 
29.2 


28.7 


8  to  12 
p.m. 


36.1 
24.9 

2.5.2 
21.5 
20.0 


12  to  4 
a.m. 


10.5 

6.3 

8.8 

11.2 

13.0 


23.3 


9.5 


4  to  8 
a.m. 


2.3 

2.5 
4.7 
5.5 
6.0 


4.5 


Age 

Monday 

Tuesday  Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Under  17 

17   

8.2 
12.7 
13.8 
13.8 
11.9 

9.0 
10.3 
11.4 
10.2 
10.4 

11.9 
11.5 
11.1 
10.9 
11.3 

12.7 
11.6 
12.3 
12.3 
12.4 

16.4 
16.6 
16.4 
15.9 
16.0 

18.7 
20.1 
18.8 
19.4 
19.9 

23.1 
17.2 

18  

16.2 

19            

17.6 

20 

18.1 

Average. 

13.1 

10.6 

11.2 

12.1 

16.3 

19.5 

17.2 

arc  tlio  same  as  nil  drivers  except  8  to  12  midnirlit  is  16 
p(l'eiit  for  all;  and  8  a.m.  to  12  noon  is  16  iiercent  for  all. 


Note. 
ages. 


-Days  of  week  on  which  accidents  occurred  are  practically  the  same  for  all 


notep 

Age  17:  Drivers  have  Uhe  highest  casualty 
accident  incidence  of  aipy  age  group.  Their 
rate  is  2.6  times  average.; 

Age  18  to  20 :  Drivers  have  an  involvement 
rate  of  1.6.  At  age  18,  the  involvement  rate 
Is  down  to  1.9,  but  fatal  accident  Involve- 
ment is  highest.  Age  19  compares  favorably 
with  the  21-24  age  group. 

Age  30  to  39 :  Drivers  attain  the  average  ex- 
pectancy  norm   from  which   point  the   In- 


volvement rate  Is  less  than  average  for  all 
age  groups. 

The  violation  Involvement  is  in  marked 
correlation  with  accident  involvement  of  all 
age  groups. 

Although  three  out  of  five  drivers  in  the 
under-21  age  group  are  male,  they  are  In- 
volved in  four  out  of  five  accidents. 

While  the  "exposure"  factor  would  be  an 
important  consideration  in  determining  the 
safe  driving  record  of  the  various  ages,  It  is 
impracticable   to  do   so,   and  consequently. 


the  arbitrary  "average  expectancy"  reference 
is  used. 

If  It  were  possible  to  take  the  exposure 
consideration  into  account,  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  the  30-  to  39-year  age  group 
would  have  a  better  record  than  shown  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  "professional" 
drivers  of  all  kinds  which  It  comprises.  By 
the  same  token,  the  record  of  young  drivers 
could  be  expected  to  be  worse  than  it  is  since 
their  exposure  factor  would  undoubtedly  be 
lower. 


--  Exhibit  C 

PercMtage  of  drinking-driver  and  drinking-pedestrian  motor  vehicle  accidents  in  a  selection  of  studies  > 


Study 
No. 

Date 

1 
2 

1941 
1960 

3 

1958 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

I9.i9 
1900 
1938 
19.54 
1959 

9 

10 

1951 
1955 

A :  tbor 


Gonzales  w|i(l  Gettler. 
Freimuth  ( 


(t 


Smith  and 
Bjerver  et 


J.  P.  Fcrgu- 
' rare  State 


al 


Type  of  accident 


H.  S.  Sha\i 

son.  Deli 

Police 
Iladdon  aijil  nr;\dess.. 
lladdonet  dl..- 
Holcomb 
Lucas  et  al 
Barmack  a  lid  Payne 


Fatality  (death  within  24  hours)... :-:\ ;;; 

Fatality— drivers,  passengers,  pedestrians  (death  vithm  12 
hours) . 

Single- vehicle  drivers  (death  prior  to  arrival  at  hospital) 


Number 


Single-vehicle  drivers  (death  within  4  hours). 

Pedestrian  (death  \nthin  0  hours) 

Personal  injury -  - 

Reporti'd  evening  accidents 

Personal  iiijiny  (airmen) - 


:  'opham ]  Personal  in j  ury 

*    . I do -- 


3,471 

500 


15 


83 

19 

■270 

423 

138 


919 
71 


Test  of  drinking 


Criterion 


Percent 
meeting 
criterion 


Brain  alcohol 

Brain,  spinal 

fluid,  and  blood 

alcohol. 
Blood  alcohol 


do 

do... 

Urinalysis 

Drunkometer. 
Interview 


Intoximeter... 
Blood  alcohol. 


"Under  influence" 

0.05  percent  or  more... 

0.10  percent  or  more.. 


0.05  fjercen'.  or  niore.. 
0.01  percent  or  more.. 

Any  alcoiiol 

0.05  percent  or  more- 
Admitted  2  or  more 
drinks  witliin  4 
hours  of  accident. 
0.01  percent  or  more.. 
do 


S6.6 
48.2 


80.0 


69.9 
73.7 
4&7 
22.5 
64.5 


210 
S2.4 


1  Wolfgang  Schmidt,  rep)rt  to  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  National  Conference  on  .Mcohol  and  Traffic  Safety,  Pittsburgh,  May  1961. 


Mr.  GALLAGHEI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  concern  01  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Congress- 
woman  Florence  Dwyer,  who  has  done 
such  an  outstanding  job  in  this  important 
work  of  problems  that  stem  from  teen- 
age drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Her 
concern  for  our  tieenagers  is  to  be 
applauded.        , 

I  have  never  understood  the  reluctance 
of  the  officials  of  New  York  State  to 
change  the  law  of  that  State  to  raise  the 
minimum  age  for  legal  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  21.  which  is,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  pointed  out,  the  mini- 
mum age  for  legal  $ale  in  all  adjoining 
States. 

The  district  I  represent  is  merely  a 
bridge-crossins  awa.v  from  New  York 
and  I  know  of  the  worry  of  a  great  many 
parents  in  New  Jersey  over  the  availabil- 
ity of  liquor  to  thejii-  children  who  are 
only  18  years  of  ag0.  A  real  problem,  of 
course,  is  the  ease  with  which  an  even 
younger  person  can  obtain  forged  cre- 
dentials and  pass  as  21  years  old. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  an  extensive 
study  of  this  problem  because  it  has  such 
far-reaching  implications.  I  had  been 
and  continue  to  be  very  much  concerned 
over  the  many  auto  deaths  of  teenagers 
resulting  directly  ftom  drinking  in  New 


York  public  establishments  that  cater 
to  teenage  trade. 

We  all  realize  that  control  in  this  mat- 
ter rests  finally  and  wholly  with  the 
State.  I  feel  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature has  not  only  the  legal  responsibil- 
ity but  a  high  moral  responsibility  to 
raise  the  legal  age  for  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  thus  avoid  the  useless  auto 
deaths  and  the  delinquencies  that  are  di- 
rect results  of  teenage  drinking. 

I  would  hope  that  passage  of  this  joint 
resolution  which  complements  actions  by 
such  distinguished  groups  as  the  New 
England  Conference  of  Governors  will 
serve  to  further  impress  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  and  prompt  that  body  to 
appropriate  and  speedy  action. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  our  distinguish  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  for  her  excel- 
lent exposition  of  the  extremely  grave 
problem  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  legal  drinking 
age  is  only  18.  I  am  joining  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dv^tter] 
in  sponsoring  the  joint  resolution  to 
which  she  has  referred,  and  I  urge  our 
colleagues  not  only  from  the  States  most 
directly  affected  by  this  problem  but 
from  all  the  States  to  lend  their  full 


support  to  this  legislation.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  including  the  residents  of 
New  York  State,  agree  that  young  people 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  present  New  York  drink- 
ing law.  The  national  sentiment  is  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  the  minimum 
drinking  age,  so  far  as  liquor  is  con- 
cerned, is  21  in  every  State  except  New 
York. 

The  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes,  has  waged 
a  vigorous  campaign  to  persuade  the 
State  of  New  York  to  conform  to  na- 
tional standards  by  raising  the  drinking 
age  to  21.  In  this  third  armual  message 
to  the  legislature,  January  12,  1965, 
Governor  Hughes  stated: 

We  persist  in  our  efforts  to  persuade  the 
State  of  New  York  to  conform  to  a  na- 
tional standard  by  raising  its  minimtim 
drinking  age  to  21.  Rebuffed  time  and  again, 
we  have  recently  renewed  our  appeal  to 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature  of  our  sis- 
ter State  m  the  name  of  those  young  people 
who  we  know  must  die  on  the  highways 
because  of  the  tragically  unique  law  of  New 

York.  , 

I  have  heard  many  arguments,  some  or 
them  inspired  by  dollars  and  cents  considera- 
tions that  there  is  no  causal  connection 
between  teenage  drinking  In  New  York  and 
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the  carnage  on  our  highways.  In  answer  to 
these,  I  offer  the  unhappy  statistics  of  death 
and  serious  Injury  among  our  youth  who  find 
easy  access  to  alcoholic  beverages  across  our 
borders. 

As  you  know.  I  have  named  Ned  J. 
Parseklan.  former  director  of  motor  vehicles, 
as  my  special  consultant  on  the  teenage 
drinking  problem.  It  was  Mr.  Parseklan  who 
prepared  the  excellent  report  which  we  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  to  study  the  alcoholic  bever- 
age control  law.  As  my  consultant,  he  will 
continue  to  put  to  use  his  unquestioned  ex- 
pertise and  will  serve  as  an  effective  repre- 
sentative in  our  dealings  with  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  we  shall  never 
abandon  what  we  believe  is  a  Just  cause.  In 
the  coming  months  we  shall  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  civic,  governmental  and  religious 
leaders  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  New  York 
in  our  endeavor  to  bring  to  bear  every  moral 
force  in  a  struggle  we  must  continue  If  we 
are  to  save  the  lives — even  one  life — of  our 
young  people. 

Mr.  Parseklan.  the  Governor's  able 
consultant,  has  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  problem  as  director 
of  motor  vehicles  of  the  State  and  in  his 
present  capacity.  He  has  made  detailed 
studies  of  highway  accidents  resulting 
from  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
New  York  State  by  New  Jersey  drivers 
under  21  years  of  age.  These  grim  sta- 
tistics, representing  personal  disasters  to 
so  many  individuals  and  families,  prove 
there  is  nothing  vague  about  the  relation- 
ship between  drinking  and  automobile 
accidents.  Moreover,  the  rate  is  increas- 
ing. The  number  of  fatalities  for  the 
7-year  period  from  1955  through  1961 
was  33,  whereas  there  were  24  fatalities 
for  the  3-year  period  1962  through  1964. 
To  cite  only  one  of  the  tragedies  attribut- 
able to  drinking  in  New  York  and  driv- 
ing in  New  Jersey  by  youths  under  21, 
a  17-year-old  driver  struck  and  killed 
the  43-year-old  driyer  of  another  vehicle 
entering  a  roadway  from  a  driveway. 
The  youth,  who  was  exceeding  the  speed 
limit,  had  been  drinking  in  New  York 
prior  to  the  accident  in  New  Jersey. 
These  tragic,  senseless  deaths  and  inju- 
ries in  New  Jersey  are  repeated  in  the 
other  States  bordering  New  York.  At 
hearings  by  the  New  York  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  To  Study  the  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Law  in  1962, 
the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont  documented  85 
deaths  of  youths  under  21  directly  traced 
to  drinking  in  New  York.  Statistically, 
there  are  70  injuries  for  every  death  on 
the  highways.  As  Governor  Hughes  ob- 
served in  a  letter  of  January  26,  1965,  to 
the  Governor  of  Pensylvania : 

At  least  as  it  results  from  the  lure  of  the 
New  York  drinking  age.  this  tragic  toll  is 
preventable. 

Of  course,  reckless  and  drunken  driv- 
ing is  not  the  only  dangerous  consequence 
of  teenage  drinking  in  New  York.  It  has 
resulted  in  a  variety  of  harmful  and 
immoral  activities  and  behavior,  includ- 
ing assaults  upon  persons  and  property 
and  other  forms  of  delinquency. 

The  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  splendid 
effort  to  raise  the  physical  and  mental 
standards  of  our  young  people,  realizing 
they  are  a  national  resource  which  we 


cannot  a£Ford  to  waste.  It  is  ironic  that 
when  we  are  so  rightfully  intent  on  en- 
riching the  quality  of  life  for  our  youth 
this  menace  to  their  health,  safety  and 
morals  is  permitted  to  exist  by  New  York 
State. 

I  hope  that  the  government  of  New 
York  will  recognize  its  obligation  to  its 
own  citizens  and  to  the  citizens  of  other 
States  to  help  eradicate  teenage  drinking 
and  its  attendant  evils  by  raising  the 
legal  age  to  21. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  State  of  New  York  should 
raise  its  legal  minimum  drinking  age 
from  18  to  21. 

In  the  years  between  1955  and  1964  we 
have  found  that  the  rate  of  death  and 
injury  resulting  from  the  drinking  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  State  of  New 
York  by  people  under  21  years  of  age  has 
been  tremendous. 

Only  yesterday,  I  have  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Ned  J.  Parseklan, 
former  director  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Division  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
presently  on  the  President's  Commission 
on  Tiaffic  Safety  and  a  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  on 
the  teenage  drinking  problem. 

Mr.  Parseklan  has  furnished  me  with 
figures  that  indicate  a  rapidly  rising 
death  rate  among  young  New  Jerseyites 
who  do  their  drinking  in  our  sister  State 
of  New  York  and  then  start  their  "hot- 
rodding"  antics  along  the  highways  of 
the  cities  of  New  Jersey. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  between 
1955  through  1961,  there  were  27  acci- 
dents, the  main  cause  of  which  was  alco- 
holic consumption  in  New  York.  These 
accidents  produced  33  fatalities  and  55 
injuries. 

Similarly,  between  1962  and  1964  the 
number  of  accidents  rose  to  27  with  a 
corresponding  rise  in  fatalities  and  in- 
juries. These  27  accidents  claimed  the 
lives  of  33^  teenagers  and  injured  55. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the 
death  rate  of  nearly  double  the  yearly 
average  of  1955-61. 

Because  of  this  age  difference  between 
our  two  States,  the  problem  of  drinking 
by  teenagers  <is  definitely  acute.  These 
teenagers  are  definitely  a  hazard  to 
themselves,  other  motorists  and  pedes- 
trians. If  the  State  of  New  York  would 
raise  its  minimum  legal  age  to  conform 
to  the  States  bordering  it,  we  could  cut 
down  on  the  tragic  number  of  accidents 
involving  minors  who  have  obtained  their 
beverages  in  New  York. 

Assurances  have  been  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  bodies  of  New  York 
that  this  situation  would  be  looked  into 
during  the  present  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature.  I  hope  that  something 
positive  will  be  forthcoming  from  their 
deliberations  u^Jon  this  subject. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  sit- 
uation should  continue  and  the  sooner 
the  action  is  taken,  the  sooner  the  effects 
of  such  action  can  be  obtained. 

I  have  in  my  files  the  detailed  case  his- 
tories of  the  accidents,  fatalities  and  in- 
juries covering  the  period  of  1962  through 
1964  and  I  shall  be  more  than  happy 
to  discuss  them  with  any  Member  of  this 


honorable  body  who  may  wish  to  have 
additional  information  on  this  deplorable 
situation. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
statement  of  the  Honorable  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  disparity  in  the  New  York 
drinking  law,  which  was  issued  only 
2  days  ago. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement    by    Gov.    Richard    J.    Hughes 

Concerning   the   Disparity    in   the   New 

York  Drinking  Age,  February  23.  1965 

New  Jersey  and  other  States  bordering  New 
York  have  been  Involved  in  a  continuing 
effort  to  persuade  the  State  of  New  York  to 
conform  to  national  standards  by  raising  its 
drinking  age  from  18  to  21.  Our  sole  motiva- 
tion for  this  effort  has  been  a  deep  concern 
over  the  tragedy  which  too  often  befalls 
young  people  who  drive  across  our  borders 
to  legally  purchase  alcoholic  beverages  in 
New  York  and  meet  Injury  or  death  on  the 
return  trip.  Much  to  my  regret,  we  have  not 
been  successful  in  our  many  appeals  to  our 
sister  State.  We  persist,  however,  in  the 
hope  that  the  shocking  fact  of  death  and  in- 
juries on  the  highways  will  awaken  the  con- 
science of  those  who  can  bring  about  the  New 
York  legislation  necessary  to  prevent  such 
tragedies.  The  latest  survey  taken  by  the 
State  of  Nsw  Jersey  has  revealed  that  this 
problem  is  still  with  us  and.  Indeed,  has  in- 
creased over  the  past  2  years.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  feel  bound  in  conscience  to 
continue  in  our  effort  with  regard  to  the  New 
York  drinking  law. 

Through  Mr.  Ned  J.  Parseklan,  my  special 
consultant  on  this  teenage  drinking  question, 
I  have  already  been  in  contact  with  Gov. 
William  W.  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  directed  that  a  survey  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  the  New  York  law  on  the 
young  people  in  his  own  State.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Parseklan  h£is  met  with  New  York  Assem- 
bly Speaker  Anthony  J.  Travia  to  present  our 
case. 

The  New  England  Governors'  Conference, 
which  is  also  greatly  concerned  about  this 
problem,  recently  passed  a  resolution  restat- 
ing its  advocacy  of  a  change  in  the  New  York 
law. 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  heard  sev- 
eral arguments,  a  number  of  them  inspired 
purely  by  dollars  and  cents  considerations, 
that  there  is  no  causal  connection  between 
teenage  drinking  in  New  York  and  teenage 
death  on  the  highways  of  its  neighboring 
States.  New  Jersey  rejects  these  arguments 
and  we  submit,  in  answer,  the  detailed  re- 
ports we  have  compiled  concerning  those 
young  people  whose  deathi  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
purchased  in  New  York  State  under  the  cloak 
of  New  York  law. 

And  so  we  continue  in  this  effort  in  the 
hope  that  this  year  we  shall  succeed  and 
in  the  knowledge  that  we  cannot  and  will 
not  abandon  our  struggle  if  we  are  to  save 
these  young  lives. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Florence  P.  Dwyer  in  this  cam- 
paign for  the  safety  of  our  citizens,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  her  recommendations  will 
be  given  the  fullest  support. 
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VA    OFFICE    SHUTDOWN    FLIES    IN 
PACE  OF  KNOWN  INADEQUACIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  of  our  colleagues,  I  was 
shocked  by  the  abrupt  decision  of  the 


Veterans'  Administration  to  close  31  of 
its  nationwide  facilities. 

If  this  ruling  takes  effect,  it  will 
amount  to  a  backward  step  in  our 
continuing  effort  to  provide  the  Nation's 
war  veterans  with  certain  important  and 
deserving  services  enacted  into  law. 

We  have  been  hearing  expert  testimony 
before  the  appropriate  subcommittees  In 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The 
bulk  of  it  supports  my  own  contention 
that  this  VA  reorganization  is  unneces- 
sary and  unjustified. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  a  very 
thorough  and  interesting  article  which 
appears  in  the  March  Newsletter  of  the 
American  Legion.    For  the  benefit  of  all 
Members  I  ask  that  it  be  read  into  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point : 
VA    Office    Shxttdown    Flies    in    Face    op 
Known  Inadequacy — Imperils  Avenue  to 
Legal  Claims   op  More  Than   9  Million 
Potential  BENEFiciARaEs 
The  enormity  of  the  announcement  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  January  13  that 
it  would  close  16  of  its  regional  offices  (along 
with  other  installations)  can  hardly  be  com- 
prehended    by     the    average    citizen.    The 
VA  regional  offices,  already  spread  too  thin, 
are  virtually  the  only  direct,  local  contact 
that  nearly  82  million  veterans,  vets*  wives, 
widows,    children,    orphans,    and   dependent 
parents  have  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  advice,  information,  counsel,  claim- 
filing  and  claim  procesEing.    The  shutdown 
will  interpose  from  hundreds  to  more  than 
1,000   miles   between    potential    beneficiaries 
and  the  nearest  VA  regional  office,  and  will 
shut  down  regional  offices  presently  serving 
areas  in  which  reside  more  than  9  million 
people  listed  by  VA  as  having  potential  busi- 
ness with  It.    VA  says  that  it  Is  now  doing 
90  percent  of  its  business  by  mall  and  sees 
no  problem  in  maintaining  needed  services 
by  mail.    The  truth,  known  to  everyone  con- 
cerned, is  quite  the  opposite.    Lack  of  field 
offices   is   known   beyond    doubt   to   deprive 
veterans   of    legal   entitlements   by   denying 
them  access  to  knowledge  of  their  entitle- 
ments. 

Let  us  cite  how  well  this  is  understood  by 
all  concerned. 

On  August  2, 1962,  VA  Chief  Benefits  Direc- 
tor Philip  Brownstein  testified  in  Congress  on 
a  VA  study  of  why  2,065  pensioned  veterans 
and  widows  waited  for  from  a  year  to  16 
months  to  elect  to  receive  a  higher  pension 
under  an  option  granted  them  by  law  in 
1960,  and  thus  lost  out  on  $309,665  of  legal 
benefits.  Every  one  ctf  them  had  been  ad- 
vised by  mail  from  the  VA  of  the  techni- 
calities of  the  law.  Why  the  costly  delay? 
Mr.  Brownstein  said  that  63  percent  of  them 
"Just  did  not  understand  the  law"  and  "13.6 
percent   were   misinformed   by   others." 

At  the  same  time  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  staff  made  a  study  of  4.691 
veterans  and  widows  in  sample  areas  of  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Florida  who  had  not  at  any 
time  elected  the  new  pension.  Staff  Director 
Oliver  Meadows  testified  that  2.790  of  them 
could  have  received  better  benefits  by  choos- 
ing the  new  option,  and  these  constituted  59.4 
percent  of  the  group  studied.  The  average 
income  of  the  2,970  who  would  gain  by  the 
election  was  only  $3J9  a  year,  yet  none  of 
them  elected  the  better  pension  though  It 
would  bring  them,  an  the  average.  $141.72 
more  a  year.  Their  total  loss  through  Ig- 
norance— $410,908.40   each  year. 

The  whole  burden  of  Mr.  Meadows'  testi- 
mony was  that  while  all  of  the  veterans  and 
widows  studied  had  received  from  the  VA 
mall  describing  the  complexities  of  the  law, 
they  felt  additional  need  for  personal  advice 
and  were  getting  it  not  from  the  VA  but  from 
people  less  qualified,  close  at  hand,  who  were 
misinforming  them 


Why  did  they  have  to  rely  on  mlslnform- 
ants  instead  of  VA  counsel,  when  they  had 
no  problem  drawing  the  social  security  to 
which  they  were  entitled? 

The  answer  is  that  the  same  Government 
that  has  been  putting  more  and  more  field 
offices  around  the  country  to  advise  people  on 
social  security  has  been  steadUy  withdrawing 
the  same  services  from  veterans  and  their 
families.  Social  security  involves  at  most 
about  two  times  as  many  people  as  the  VA 
(VA  estimates  that  44  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  81.9  million  people,  may  have  legiti- 
mate business  with  It).  When  the  present 
VA  cutback  Is  in  effect,  social  security  will 
have  more  than  60  times  as  many  offices  for 
counseling  potential  beneficiaries  face  to 
face  In  the  50  States  than  the  VA.  With  the 
new  VA  cutback,  VA  will  have  50  regional 
offices  and  12  contact  offices  stretching  from 
Hawaii  to  Rome,  from  Anchorage,  Alaska,  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  By  comparison, 
soA^l  security  maintains  a  growing  field 
setu^  of  nine  national  regions  with  613  dis- 
trict offices  and  3,519  contact  offices.  At  the 
same  time  its  laws  and  regulations  are  far 
simpler  to  grasp  and  apply  than  those  ad- 
ministered by  the  VA. 

In  Texas,  Florida,  and  Arkansas,  where  the 
House  committee  made  its  shocking  sample 
study,  the  VA  will  have  Just  seven  permanent 
offices  (four  regional,  three  contact)  to  coun- 
sel potential  beneficiaries  when  the  present 
cutback  is  in  effect.  In  the  same  three 
States,  social  security  has  534  field  offices 
(54  district  and  480  contact). 

What  did  the  VA  do,  following  the  studies 
^ited  above  which  so  starkly  showed  needy 
veterans  and  widows  missing  out  on  millions 
in  benefits  through  lack  of  proper  face-to- 
face  counsel  and  the  Inadequacy  of  counsel 
by  mail?  Between  January  1960  and  No- 
vember 1961  (the  terminal  period  of  its 
study),  it  closed  19  contact  offices.  In  No- 
vember 1961,  It  closed  161  more  in  one  fell 
swoop.  Less  than  6  months  after  it  testi- 
fied it  closed  26  of  the  remaining  35  contact 
offices,  leaving  9  in  the  50  States  where  there 
had  been  1,049  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
In  1955  It  had  closed  the  regional  offices  In 
San  Diego,  Miami,  and  Oklahoma  City.  After 
it  testified  it  closed  the  Dallas  regional  of- 
fice and  replaced  it  with  a  smaller  contact 
office. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  both  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Olin  E.  TEACtrE 
repeatedly  went  to  the  press  and  the  broad- 
casters with  the  message  that  for  lack  of 
proper  information,  disabled  and  Impover- 
ished veterans  and  widows  throughout  the 
country  were  missing  out  on  $46  million  a 
year  of  legal  entitlement  In  the  single  mat- 
ter of  the  wrong  choice  of  a  pension.  In 
4' 2  years,  the  loss  to  VA  pensioners  through 
ignorance,  bad  counsel,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  contact  by  mail  has  come  to  a  staggering 
$207  million.  Compare  that  to  the  $23.5 
million  which  it  Is  claimed  the  new  shut- 
down of  facilities  will  save  in  administra- 
tive costs.  A  knowledgeable  observer  has 
difficulty  restraining  the  sinister  suspicion 
that  the  $23.5  million  saving  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  the  shutdown  at  all,  but  what  is  en- 
visioned by  the  Budget  Bureau  is  further  vast 
sums  saved  In  unclaimed  benefits  by  de- 
liberate withdrawal  of  services. 

Is  the  pension  situation  a  special  case 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  VA  field  service? 
Not  at  all. 

Twice  Congress  has  had  to  pass  special  laws 
to  ease  the  penalties  suffered  by  veterans 
who  were  not  properly  advised  of  the  need 
to  convert  their  GI  term  Insurance  before 
its  cost  became  prohibitive. 

VA  repeatedly  asks  news  media  to  warn 
veterans  to  keep  their  GI  insurance  benefici- 
aries up  to  date,  lest  on  their  death  the  bene- 
fits go  to  beneficiaries  they  had  in  mind 
20  years  ago  but  not  today.     It  frequent- 


ly cites  cases  in  which  it  is  certain  that 
the  money  went  to  the  wrong  people.  By 
mailings  to  Insvired  veterans  In  selected 
areas,  VA  has  persuaded  many  veterana  to 
change  their  beneficiaries.  But  it  has  never 
felt  that  it  coiild  afford  such  a  maUlng  In 
all  the  areas  where  it  has  withdrawn  its  serv- 
ices. Last  October,  to  help  plug  this  gap  In 
VA's  shortage  of  counseling,  this  magazine 
published  a  change-of-beneficlary  form  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  VA,  at  a  cost  to  The 
American  Legion  of  approximately  $11,000. 

The  VA  rei>eatedly  states  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  children  of  the  war-dead  have 
applied  for  the  college-aid  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Jvmior  GI  bill.  It  admits 
that  it  is  unable  to  get  the  word  to  them  and 
beseeches  private  media,  such  as  veterans' 
organizations,  schools,  newsj>apers,  and 
broadcasters  do  the  Job. 

Only  when  it  Is  putting  more  miles  be- 
tween Its  offices  and  its  potential  benefici- 
aries, does  the  VA  pretend  that  it  can  render 
Its  services  by  maU.  At  other  times  it  ad- 
mits that  it  can't  and  calls  for  help.  Even 
in  the  processing  of  claims — a  majc«'  work  of 
VA  regional  offices — 70  percent  of  the  claims 
processed  are  worked  up  partially  by 
sources  outside  the  VA  (service  officers  of 
veterans'  organizations,  or  the  States,  by 
claimants'  lawyers).  The  burden  on  these 
professional  and  volunteer  helpers  Is  greatly 
magnified  by  cutbacks  In  VA  offices.  The 
North  Dakota  State  American  L^on  service 
officer,  stationed  in  Fargo,  has  had  Just  a  trot 
across  town  to  the  Fargo  VA  regional  office 
to  represent  any  of  the  299,700  members  of 
veterans'  families  served  by  that  office.  He 
will  now  find  himself  241  miles  removed 
from  the  nearest  claim-processing  office — In 
St.  Paul.  Meanwhile,  the  VA  is  anticipating 
that  its  caseload  is  due  to  Increase  over  the 
years  ahead. 

Perhaps  this  gives  a  small  view  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  VA  now  ordering  the  shutdown  of 
more  than  24  percent  of  Its  already  Inade- 
quate regional  establishments,  in  areas  where 
there  now  reside  more  than  9  mlUion  of  the 
potential  beneficiaries. 

Below  are  the  regional  offices  to  be  closed, 
and  opposite  them  the  potential  beneficiary 
population  presently  served  by  each  office  to 
be  closed.  Figiu-es  are  based  on  VA's  1963 
yearend  annual  report: 

Vet  family 
Regional  office  closed:  population 

Juneau,  Alaska 88,000 

Wilmington,  Del 210, 900 

Shreveport,   La 333,000 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 928, 600 

Reno,  Nev 118,400 

Manchester,  N.H 307, 100 

Albany,  N.Y 743,700 

Syracxise,  N.Y 832,500 

Fargo,  N.  Dak -       299,700 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 2,049,800 

Wilkes-Barre.   Pa. — 1,221,000 

Sioux  PaUs,  S,  Dak 277,  500 

Lubbock,    Tex 658,600 

San  Antonio,  Tex 710,  400 

White  River  Junction,  Vt 148,000 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 170,200 

Total -— -—  9. 198,  200 


REPRESENTATIVE  COLLIER  SPEAKS 
ON  TODAYS  CHALLENGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
speech  made  by  miy  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Harold 
R.  Collier,  at  a  recent  anniversary  ban- 
quet of  Post  No.  24  of  the  AMVETS  In 
his  district. 
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Because  I  believe  it  clearly  spells  out 
the  challenge  of  today  both  as  individuals 
and  as  a  nation,  I  recommend  its  reading 
to  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Collier's  speech  fol- 
lows : 

Rem.\rks  of  Representative  Collieb 

Probably  in  every  age,  men  have  said,  "We 
live  m  perilous  times."  Indeed,  the  Great 
Emancipator,  whose  birthday  we  observed 
Just  yesterday,  must  have  had  this  feeling 
when  the  very  structure  of  this  Nation  was 
Imperiled — torn  in  a  war  which  was  fought 
for  the  survival  of  a  united  nation.  Three 
times  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  of  man  was  threat- 
ened by  tyranny  and  even  after  these  cur- 
rent conflicts,  we  live  in  a  world  today  In 
which  the  symbol  of  the  hammer  and  sickle 
Is  spread  across  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
globe.  We  live  in  a  world  that  Is  torn  with 
strife  and  seething  unrest,  and  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  titanic  struggle  for  the  minds  of 
men.  Is  there,  therefore,  any  wonder  that  I, 
as  a  representative  in  the  greatest  legislative 
body  In  the  world,  and  you.  who  have  fought 
to  preserve  this  way  of  life,  should  be  deeply 
concerned  with  the  events  of  our  time  and 
the  critical  situation  which  we  face  In  south- 
east Asia  at  this  very  moment? 

To  suggest  that  there  is  any  easy  answer 
to  our  international  problems  would  be  fool- 
hardy. But  to  suggest  that  we  should  as- 
sume a  no-good-to-worry  attitude.  Is  equally 
foolhardy,  for  certainly  this  is  no  time  to 
relax  our  efforts  to  thwart  the  Communists 
in  their  drive  toward  their  one  and  only 
goal — that  of  world  domination. 

There  are  those  who  have  expressed  deep 
criticism  of  our  recent  retaliatory  strike 
against  the  North  Vietnam  aggressors.  Many 
of  these  seem  to  feel  that  we  should  have 
accepted  the  attacks  by  the  Vletcong  with- 
out raising  a  military  finger.  They  suggest 
that  we  sit  down  and  negotiate — some  say 
we  should  completely  withdraw  the  U.S. 
forces  from  that  war-torn  area  and  others 
oversimplify  the  problem  by  saying  it  should 
be  dropped  into  the  lap  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Certainly  any  of  these  three  suggestions 
would  be  commendable  if  (and  "if"  must  be 
In  capital  letters)  first,  the  North  Vietnamese 
had  shown  in  the  past  any  Inclination  what- 
soever to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement. 
But  everyone  knows  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  unilateral  agreement.  Obviously  It  takes 
both  parties  to  enter  into  an  agreement — and 
when  one  will  not  do  so.  how  in  the  world 
can  a  dispute  be  negotiated?  To  merely  pass 
off  the  situation  with  hollow  words  under 
these  circumstances  just  doesn't  make  sense. 

Without  negotiating  an  agreement  which 
would  honor  the  right  of  South  Vietnam  to 
remain  independent,  free  from  attack  from 
without  by  an  aggressor,  how  can  we  possibly 
withdraw  American  troops?  One  must  pre- 
cede the  other.  For  the  United  States  to 
merely  withdraw  and  permit  an  aggressor  to 
continue  its  overt  military  action  would 
amount  to  abandoning  a  moral  and  legal 
commitment.  Furthermore,  if  we  did  this 
we  would  have  to  suffer  the  consequences 
•  *  •  and  those  consequences  would  un- 
doubtedly be  increased  aggression  by  the  Red 
Chinese  against  Thailand,  Malaysia,  and 
other  areas  of  southeast  Asia.  If  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  see  Communist  aggres- 
sion devoiu-  all  of  this  area  of  the  world,  then, 
of  course,  we  could  pack  up  and  walk  away. 

As  for  the  proposal  to  dump  the  matter  in 
the  lap  of  the  United  Nations,  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  U.N.  has  already  sent 
teams  into  Vietnam  during  the  prolonged 
conflict  and  they  have  come  up  with  nothing 
concrete  In  the  way  of  an  honorable  solution 
or  settlement.  To  merely  dismiss  the  exist- 
ing problem  In  this  way  doesn't  recognize 
the  facts  of  life.     For  while  the  U.N.  might 


continue  to  grope  for  a  solution  or  settle- 
ment, what  would  happen  to  South  Vietnam 
in  the  interim?  Would  not  the  fate  of  this 
nation  be  the  same  as  others  where  millions 
are  now  helpless  under  the  heel  of  totali- 
tarian communistic  rule,  as  is  the  case  In 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  many  of  the 
Balkan  States?  If  we  are  willing  to  see  the 
same  price  paid  by  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia  who  are  trying  to  withstand  Communist 
aggression,  wJiere  else  do  we  intend  to  permit 
this  to  happen  in  either  hemisphere? 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  has  been  estab- 
lished upon  the  will  and  the  willingness  of 
each  generation  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Its 
day,  prepared  to  pay  any  price  necessary  to 
preserve  the  fundamental  principles  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom.  We  cannot  afford  to  trade 
these  individual  freedoms  for  temporary  se- 
curity. Nor  can  we  as  a  nation  which  Is  the 
last  bastion  of  freedom  in  the  free  world 
pursue  a  course  of  appeasement  or  continue 
a  course  which  has  not  in  any  manner  Im- 
proved our  status  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  strong 
feeling  of  nationalism  or  patriotism  tends  to 
hamper  the  cause  of  world  peace.  But  I 
submit  that  any  family  which  takes  pride  In 
its  family  unit  can  live  more  peacefully  with 
Its  neighbors  If  It  pvu-sues  the  course  of  moral 
Justice  in  all  of  its  associations.  We  are  not 
and  have  never  been  an  imperialistic  nation 
though  we  have  frequently  dedicated  our- 
selves to  causes  in  w^hich  we  believe  and 
which  we  hold  to  be  part  of  human  dignity. 
God  forbid  that  we  ever  compromise  this 
belief.  Recent  history  has  clearly  proved  that 
when  we  have  dealt  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  when  that  position  has  been 
based  upon  a  soiuid  moral  position,  we  have 
been  successful.  Where  we  have  compro- 
mised a  moral  position  and  dealt  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness,  appeasement,  and  vacilla- 
tion, we  have  suffered  setbacks.  This  year 
ahead  will  indeed  be  one  of  difncult  decisions. 
Almost  everywhere  we  look  around  the  globe 
we  see  troubles.  Vietnam  Is  the  prime  exam- 
ple today,  as  was  Cuba  3  years  ago,  and  the 
overt  action  of  Red  China  in  the  Chinese 
straits  a  few  months  before  that.  In  Africa 
we  are  tied  to  the  multiple  problems  grow- 
ing from  emerging  nations  who  have  not  yet 
developed  a  sense  of  values  for  democracy 
which  is  so  essential  to  their  being  a  peace- 
ful part  of  the  world  community.  While  the 
prime  responsibility  for  major  decisions  to 
provide  the  maximtma  of  Internal  security 
as  well  as  our  international  strength  and  se- 
curity Is  ladened  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  In  your  Government,  the  fact  remains 
that  Individually  we  all  have  a  task  to  per- 
form. We  must  not  shirk  from  this  respon- 
sibility as  citizens  of  the  greatest  free  nation 
In  the  world. 


APPALACHTA  BILL— JOB  PIRACY 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  PIRACY 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigai)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Speaker,  next 
Monday  the  House  will  beo;in  considera- 
tion of  the  Appalachia  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  carefully  House  Re- 
port No.  51  on  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  I  particularly 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  minority 
views  commencing  on  page  33  of  the 
report.    I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 


the  additional  views  commencing  on 
page  59  of  the  report.  I  concur  with 
the  minority  views  and  additional  views. 
They  are  well  written  and  point  out  in 
detail  the  essential  unfairness  of  this 
legislation  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  read  my  additional  views  at  the  end 
of  the  report.  The  point  I  attempt  to 
make  in  my  additional  views  is  that  the 
Appalachia  proposal  is  essentially  an  act 
of  piracy — job  piracy  and  industrial 
piracy.  Among  the  victims  of  the  crime 
are  not  only  many  communities  in  my 
district,  but  many  communities  in  the 
districts  of  my  colleagues.  My  addi- 
tional views  are  as  follows: 

Additional  Views  of  Mr.   Cleveland 

As  indicated  in  this  report,  I  concur  with 
the  minority  views  on  S.  3  and  their  addi- 
tional views. 

Concepts  of  fairness,  however,  Impel  me  to 
these  additional  views.  As  a  member  of  the 
special  subcommittee  which  considered  S.  3, 
the  essential  unfairness  of  this  legislation 
has  been  etched  sharply  on  my  conscience. 
Many  parts  of  my  congressional  district  need 
better  roads,  hospital  facilities,  sewage 
plants,  and  vocational  training  centers. 
Timber  development  and  water  resources  de- 
velopment play  vital  roles  In  much  of  my 
district  in  western  and  northern  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Administration  witnesses  again  and  again 
stated  to  the  subcommittee  that  the  real 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  provide  those 
basic  facilities,  to  create  centers  of  pros- 
perity In  the  Appalachian  region.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  make  these  communities  so  at- 
tractive that  new  Industries  will  be  drawn  to 
them  by  the  magnetic  attraction  of  com- 
munity facilities  and  good  roads  furnished 
by  the  Federal  taxpayers  of  the  entire  Nation. 

AN    ACT    OF    PIRACY 

Thus,  this  act  is  essentially  an  act  of 
piracy — Job  piracy  and  Industrial  piracy. 
Among  the  victims  of  this  crime  are  many 
communities  In  New  Hampshire's  Second 
Congressional  District. 

For  many  years,  I  have  devoted  countless 
hours  and  unremitting  effort  with  many 
other  good  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  to  Im- 
prove our  economy  by  attracting  new  Indus- 
tries and  resources  to  our  State.  I  cannot  sit 
silently  by  and  witness  the  appalling  unfair- 
ness of  this  legislation. 

the   magnet   of   federal   aid 

New  Industries  that  will  be  drawn  to  Ap- 
palachia must  come  from  some  place.  These 
win  be  new  Industries  that  cannot  be 
brought  to  New  Hampshire  because  with  the 
Federal  Government  directly  financing  our 
competitors  with  our  own  tax  dollars,  In 
spite  of  our  many  advantages,  the  struggle 
becomes  hopelessly  unfair. 

As  administration  witnesses  described  the 
rural  decline  and  the  outmigratlon  that 
characterizes  parts  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, I  was  reminded,  of  course,  of  many 
communities  in  my  own  district.  In  fact, 
most  of  my  district  is  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  Indeed,  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  Anpalachlan  Mountnins  can  be  found  in 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
proud  -Presidential  Range  and  Mount  Wash- 
ington. 

VIOLATES   national   HIGHWAY    SYSTEM 

That  better  roads  will  lead  to  Improved 
economic  development,  there  Is  little  doubt. 
This  legislation,  however,  for  the  first  time, 
devotes  Federal  highway  funds  to  a  Federal 
highway  system  on  a  narrow,  partisan,  dis- 
criminatory, and  regional  basis.  The  shock- 
ing unfairness  of  this  is  glossed  over  by  talk 
about  the  needs  of  an  area.  When  asked 
why  this  area  was  chosen,  I  was  told  by  one 
witness  that  It  was  a  big  area.     This  is  an 
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ominous  and  foreboding  statement  to  one 
who  represents  in  the  U3.  Congress  a  small 
area  but  one  of  which  r  am  Justifiably  and 
fiercely  proud. 

James  C.  Cleveland. 

republican     alternativtj— a     constructive 
proposal  to  benefit  the  entire  nation 

Mr.  Speaker,  Republicans  are  often 
accused  of  simply  opposing  and  not 
countering  with  constructive  alterna- 
tives. This  criticism  is  unfair.  The  Re- 
publican minority  has  not  confined  itself 
to  simply  criticizing  the  Appalachia  pro- 
posal of  the  administration.  We  have 
proposed  a  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1965  that  incorporaltes  the  better  fea- 
tures of  the  Appalachlia  bill  but  does  so 
on  a  national  scale  and  in  a  manner  to 
benefit  the  entire  Nation.  The  Republi- 
can proposal  is  described  in  detail  in  our 
minority  report  which  I  have  referred  to 
above.  My  esteemed  colleague  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer],  has  set  foith  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  colleagues,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  Resoui'ces  Development 
Act  of  1065,  which  I  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  aissist  them  in  their 
consideration  of  the  debate  on  the  Ap- 
palachia bill  which  will  start  Monday. 
The  letter  follows: 

CONGRESS  of  the  UnITED  STATES, 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  24, 1965. 
My  Dear  Colleague:  On  February  8,  1965, 
I  Introduced  H.R.  4466,  the  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  and.  Identical  bills  were 
introduced  by  Mr.  James  Cleveland,  Mr.  Don 
Clausen,  and  Mr.  RoBERfr  McEwen,  as  a  more 
palatable  substitute  for  S.  3,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965., 

Briefly  stated,  the  Re^urces  Development 
Act  of  1965  (a  copy  ot  which  is  enclosed) 
would  do  the  foUowlngt 

First.  Extend  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  all  areas  throughout  the  United  States 
which  qualify  as  "ellgijjle  areas"  under  the 
Public  Works  Accelerajtton  Act — which  in- 
clude "redevelopment  EiBeas"  designated  un- 
der subsections  (a)  an^l  (b)  of  section  5  of 
the  Area  Redevelopmejit  Act  and  areas  of 
substantial  unemploymiont — and  not  just  to 
a  single  region  or  to  protsperous,  economically 
advanced  areas. 

Second.  Authorize  programs  and  projects 
to  be  Initiated  by  thei  States  and  local  of- 
ficials and  admlnistereti  by  existing  Federal 
agencies,  rather  than  creating  a  new  dicta- 
torial regional  Federal  bureaucracy  that  has 
the  power  of  life  and  jfleath  over  programs 
and  projects.  ] 

Third.  Authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds,  with  varying  Stite  matching  require- 
ments, in  amounts  an^  for  purposes  as  fol- 
lows, for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967: 

Millions 

Economic  development  highways $800 

Demonstration  health  facilities 82 

Timber  development  di^anlzatlons 10 

Mining  area  restoration. 43 

Water  resource  study..,. 5 

Vocational  education  facilities 32 

Sewage  treatment  works 12 

Grants  for  administrative  expenses  of 
local  development  districts  and  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects-.       11 

Total I 995 

The  proposed  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1965  avoids  the  following  major  objection- 
able features  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  19<6 : 

1.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  is  grossly  dlscrlmUnatory  In  that  It  of- 


fers special  Federal  assistance  to  one  region 
of  the  Nation  despite  the  known  existence  of 
severely  economically  depressed  areas  In  other 
regions. 

2.  It  provides  financial  assistance  to  pros- 
perous as  well  as  depressed  counties  within 
the  region — at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  in 
all  economic  strata  throughout  the  Nation. 

3.  It  would  create  a  new  regional  super- 
government  with  absolute  veto  authority 
over  State  and  local  decisions  and  thus 
establish  dictatorial  power  In  the  person  of  a 
single  Federal  representative  on  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  drawn  to 
my  remarks  and  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
of  HR.  4466,  which  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  8.  1965,  beginning 
on  page  2151. 

I  believe  this  proposed  nationwide  meas- 
ure, which  treats  all  depressed  and  labor 
sxirplus  areas  alike  has  much  merit,  and 
should  attract  bipartisan  support  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  discriminatory  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  It  is  to  request 
your  serious  consideration  and  support  of 
H.R.  4466,  that  I  write  this  letter. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

William  C.  Cramer, 
JVfember  of  Congress. 


In  H.R.  4466,  a  discussion  of  which  starts  on 
page  59  of  the  report.  Needed  amendments 
have  been  added  to  make  the  phases  of 
public  works  development,  that  wlU  have  a 
long-range  effect  on  employment,  workable 
and  meaningful.  This  substitute  makes 
available  an  effective  program  to  all  de- 
pressed areas  and  areas  surrounding  those 
depressed  counties  that  would  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  unemployment  problem.  It 
eliminates  the  boondoggle  APW,  the  rais- 
ing of  land-farm  subsidies,  and  other  ob- 
jectionable features.  The  substitute  also 
provides  for  administration  of  the  entire 
program  through  presently  existing  agencies 
rather  than  being  directed  through  a  com- 
mission on  a  regional  basis  which  is  dictated 
to  by  a  Federal  czar. 

I  invite  your  serious  consideration  of  thl« 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

William  C.  Cramer, 
3fembcr  of  Congress. 


further    comment    by    MR. 

appalachia 


CRAMER    ON 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  also 
sent  copies  of  House  Report  No.  51  on 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  his  colleagues.  Accom- 
panying this  report,  he  wrote  a  brief  and 
succinct  letter  setting  forth  in  brief  and 
concise  language  the  reasons  for  minor- 
ity opposition  to  the  bill.  He  also  de- 
scribed briefly  the  substitute  proposal, 
the  Resources  Development  Act  of  1965, 
which,  under  the  rule  granted  today  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  can  be  and  will  be 
considered.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  well-written  letter  carefully  in  prep- 
aration for  next  Monday's  general 
debate: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  24, 1965. 
My  Dear  Colleagues  :  As  stated  in  the  con- 
ference with  regard  to  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act,  Appalachia  is  ex- 
pected to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  next 
week,  possibly  starting  Monday. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  committee  report,  and  Invite  your  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  opposing  minority 
views  beginning  on  page  33,  and  the  addi- 
tional views  providing  for  a  possible  alterna- 
tive program  applying  this  long-range  ap- 
proach on  a  sound  basis  to  the  entire 
country,  applicable  to  areas  where  poverty 
exists. 

As  you  know,  the  minority  has  opposed  the 
bill,  briefly  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  discriminates  against  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

2.  It  provides  relief  to  counties  that  are 
not  poverty  stricken. 

3.  The  rationale  set  out  is  based  on  1960 
antiquated  statistics. 

4.  It  provides  socialized  medical  care  un- 
der the  Demonstration  Health  Facilities  pro- 
posal. 

5.  It  provides  for  a  Federal  czar  having 
complete  veto  power  over  all  the  programs. 

6.  It  contains  a  wholly  unworkable  agri- 
culture subsidy. 

7.  It  provides  for  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
eration planning. 

8.  It  reactivates  the  wholly  objectionable 
accelerated  public  works  program,  applicable 
solely  to  Appalachia. 

The  substitute  measure  which,  if  the  rules 
permit,  wUl  be  offered  by  myself  is  contained 


THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTO- 
NIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  RONCALIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary  24  we  commemorated  the   47th 
anniversary  of  Estonian  independence. 
Ever  determined  to  regain  their  freedom 
in  spite  of  centuries  under  foreign  con- 
trol, the  Estonians  eagerly  seized  the  op- 
portimitv  provided  by  the  chaos  in  Rus- 
sia following  the  1917  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion to  declare  Estonia's  independence 
from  Russia  on  February  24,  1918.    The 
struggle  was  not  finished.   The  Estonians 
were  forced  to  fight  a  14 -month  war  of 
independence  against  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Red  Army,  but  ultimately  their 
determination  to  regain  national  freedom 
was  rewarded.    On  February  2,  1920,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Estonia  signed  a  peace 
treaty  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
nounced "voluntarily   and   forever"   its 
sovereignty  over  Estonia. 

Unfortunately,  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
stances, when  the  Second  World  War 
broke  out  the  Soviet  Union  soon  made  it 
evident  that  it  considered  the  Estonian 
peace  treaty  only  one  more  "scrap  of 
paper."  After  forcing  a  mutual  assist- 
ance pact  on  the  Estonians  in  1939.  in 
1940  the  Red  army  overran  Estonia. 
The  familiar  pattern  of  Communist  ter- 
rorism—forced exile,  political  repression, 
nationalization,  creation  of  a  totalitarian 
society— initiated  a  nightmare  from 
which  Estonia  has  not  yet  emerged.  The 
glorious  decades  between  the  wars  when 
the  Estonian  economy  thrived,  civil  liber- 
ties and  democratic  rule  flourished,  and 
national  cultural  aspirations  were  al- 
lowed full  expression  are  today  but  a 
memory. 

They  are,  however,  a  memory  planted 
deep  in  the  heai-ts  of  the  Estonian  peo- 
ple. The  Estonians  have  never  forgotten 
those  years  of  freedom  and  have  never 
ceased  to  hope  that  one  day  a  new  era  of 
national  independence  will  open  before 
them.     We    commend    their    steadfast 
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dedication  to  their  ideals  and  express  our 
sincere  hopes  that  one  day  their  dream  of 
freedom  will  once  again  become  a  reality. 


INGERSOLL-RAND  CO.  AND  THE 
EASTON-PHTT J JPSBURG  AREA:  A 
LESSON  IN  MUTUAL  COOPERA- 
TION BETWEEN  GREAT  INDUS- 
TRY AND  A  GROWING  COMMU- 
NITY 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleiftan 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  last  week 
to  welcome  to  my  oflBce  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  which  is  among  the 
largest  employers  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  come  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  President  Johnson  and 
other  leaders  of  industry  and  business 
on  the  balance-of-payments  problems 
which  confront  our  country.  I  know  that 
he  contributed  intelligently  to  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  which  occurred  during 
that  meeting  at  the  White  House. 

The  people  of  Easton,  Pa.,  and  Phillips- 
burg,  N.J.,  which  lies  just  across  the 
Delaware  River  from  Easton,  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  advances  Ingersoll- 
Rand  has  made  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally these  past  few  years.  Since  1960, 
the  company  has  increased  its  overall 
employment  from  12,000  workers  to  21,- 
000  this  past  year — nearly  double  the 
number  of  workers  in  a  span  ^  of  just 
4  years. 

Ingersoll-Rand  now  occupies  a  po- 
sition of  175th  among  the  Nation's  larg- 
est industrial  corporations. 

A  great  deal  of  this  progress  can  be 
traced  to  the  astute  leadership  of  Robert 
Johnson  and  the  team  of  administrators 
he  has  gathered  around  him  at  the  head 
of  this  remarkable  firm. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  chaif-man  of  In- 
gersoU-Rand's  board  of  directors  since 
May  6, 1959.  Prior  to  that  time  he  served 
as  president  of  the  organization,  with 
which  he  has  been  employed  since  1924. 

On  February'  10  of  this  year,  Mr.  John- 
son served  as  the  main  speaker  at  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Easton 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Hotel 
Easton  at  the  invitation  of  its  distin- 
guished president,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Ger- 
stell,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Alpha 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  and  Mr.  Kenneth 
Kressler,  vice  president  and  program 
chairman  for  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Johnson's  remarks  at  that  meet- 
ing have  been  praised  highly  by  all  those 
who  attended  and  by  the  communica- 
tions media  in  our  area. 

I  consider  his  speech  an  excellent  ex- 
position of  the  responsible  manner  In 
which  good  relations  between  a  commu- 
nity and  Its  industries  can  be  established 


and  encouraged.    The  text  of  Mr.  John- 
son's remarks  follows: 

.    Address  by  Robert  H.  Johnson 

Mr.  Gerstell,  Mr.  Kressler,  members  of  the 
Easton  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hon- 
ored guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Gerstell  for  his  most  compli- 
mentary introduction.  His  favorable  com- 
ments on  our  company,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
cept on  behalf  of  all  my  associates  here  and 
abroad  who  now  number  over  21,000  men 
and  women.  As  for  his  comments  about  me 
personally,  they  are  far  too  generous  but 
they  suggest  that  I  should  assure  you  that 
it  is  still  the  company's  policy  to  give  every 
employee  unlimited  opportunity. 

As  for  Mr.  Gerstell  himself,  the  community 
Is  most  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his 
stature  and  leadership  dedicated  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Easton  area. 

Mr.  Gerstell  did  fail  to  mention  my  home- 
town— Oakland  City,  Ind.  In  the  unlikely 
event  there  Is  anyone  here  who  doesn't  know 
exactly  where  it  Is.  it  is  on  the  Patoka 
River — right  next  to  Petersburg. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  Inger- 
soll-Rand Co.  and  its  work  here.  Now  this 
is  a  very  big  subject  that  could  take  a  lot 
of  time.  The  size  of  the  subject  puts  me  In 
a  situation  Illustrated  by  a  story  about  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  A  woman's  club  had 
engaged  him  to  speak  and  the  president  of 
the  club  introduced  him  by  saying  that  he 
was  world  renowned  as  soldier,  statesman, 
and  author,  in  fact  the  No.  1  citizen 
of  the  world.  "But,"  she  said,  "there  is  one 
thing  the  ladles  of  our  club  do  deplore  and 
that  is  the  amount  of  brandy  you  are  re- 
ported to  drink  every  day.  Now.  I've  done 
some  arithmetic  and  I've  figured  out  that 
you've  drunk  enough  brandy  to  fill  this  room 
up  to  here,"  holding  her  hand  out  In  front 
of  her.  With  that  she  presented  Sir  Win- 
ston. He  walked  to  the  rostrum,  held  out 
his  hand  just  as  she  had,  looked  at  it.  then 
looked  irp  at  the  ceiling  and  said,  "So  much 
to  do  and  so  little  time." 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  Join  me  for  a 
moment  In  a  filght  of  fancy — that  you  Imag- 
ine the  Easton  and  Phillipsburg  operations 
of  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  do  not  exist.  Then. 
I  would  like  you  to  Imagine  that  all  of  us 
are  executives  of  Ingersoll-Rand  and  that  we 
have  met  here  to  specify  what  we  would 
need  and  want  as  a  company  If  we  didn't 
have  our  Easton  and  Phillipsburg  operations. 

Let  me  list  the  specifications. 

First,  we  would  need  450  acres  of  land 
within  easy  traveling  distance  of  New  York. 
We  would  want  the  land  to  be  In  a  com- 
munity of  around  50,000  people.  We  would 
want  attractive  homes,  first-rate  elementary 
and  high  schools,  libraries  and  other  cultural 
organizations.  We  would  want  a  distin- 
guished Institution  of  higher  learning  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  plant  site.  We  would 
specify  that  the  community  have  outstand- 
ing financial  institutions,  fine  hospitals  and 
medical  talent,  and  over  100  churches.  We 
would  specify  nearness  to  recreation  op- 
portunity— both  seashore  and  mountains. 
We  would  want  other  Important  plants  to  be 
situated  in  the  community  so  that  we  would 
not  be  the  sole  large-scale  employer.  We 
would  specify  that  there  be  available  some 
4,000  people  with  the  executive,  engineering 
and  manufacturing  capabilities  to  design  and 
turn  out  annually  some  3'/i  million  pieces 
of  machinery,  of  115,000  different  varieties, 
each  piece  req^uirlng  an  average  of  13  sepa- 
rate operations.  We  would  want  a  progres- 
sive chamber  of  commerce.  Finally,  we 
would  sp)eclfy  that  the  community  be 
characterized  by  good  government  and  have 
alert,  courageous  news  media. 

I  suspect  that  in  such  an  imaginary  meet- 
ing— having  set  such  specifications — most  of 
us  would  say.  If  we  didn't  know  some  of  the 
things  we  do  know,  "There  just  Isn't  any 


such  place."  And  then  If  Chris  Clausen  or 
Ed  Parish  or  Les  Hopton  or  any  of  you  said, 
"Oh,  yes  there  is — it  is  the  Easton-PhlUips- 
burg  conununity,"  I  believe  we  would  all  be 
proud  of  this  admirable  solution  to  our 
problem. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  take  you  on  a  second 
flight  of  fancy.  Again,  I  would  like  you  to 
Imagine  that  the  Easton  and  Phillipsburg 
operations  of  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  do  not  exist. 
I  would  like  you  to  Imagine  now  that  none 
of  us  are  with  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  but 
are,  rather,  all  members  of  a  committee  of 
the  Easton  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  met 
to  draft  a  set  of  specifications  for  an  Industry 
we  would  like  to  bring  here  to  fill  this  Imag- 
inary gap. 

We  would  want  a  relatively  large  inter- 
national company  that  would  have  the  ca- 
pability of  bringing  business  and  dollars 
from  all  over  the  world.  We  would  want 
this  company  to  have  a  broad  diversification 
of  products  and  markets  to  help  stabilize  its 
business  and  hence  Its  employment.  We 
would  want  the  company  to  have  shown 
evidence  of  its  Intention  to  grow  and  expand 
through  sound  engineering  and  scientific 
programs.  We  would  want  the  company  to 
have  shown  evidence  of  encouragement  of 
worthwhile  conununity  endeavors. 

We  would  want  a  company  prepared  to 
maintain  a  highly  desirable  group  of  engi- 
neering and  manufacturing  people  and  one 
that  would  bring  In  about  $27  million  per 
year  of  outside  money  for  local  payrolls  and 
local  purchases.  And  suppose  that,  to  cap 
off  these  specifications,  we  added  tt>at  we 
wanted  a  company  whose  president  had  lived 
here  for  many  years  and  whose  chairman  had 
started  his  business  career  In  this  commu- 
nity, so  that  both  these  ofiBcers  would  have 
a  sentimental  attachment,  to  it.  -I  suggest 
that  at  this  point  In  our  imaginary  meeting 
most  of  us  would  say.  If  we  didn't  know  some 
of  the  things  we  do  know.  "This  is  a  fantastic 
set  of  specifications  and  there  Isn't  any  com- 
pany that  could  meet  them."  And,  If  Mr. 
Gerstell  and  Mr.  Kressler  said.  "Oh  yes  there 
Is,  It's  Ingersoll-Rand  and  we  can  sign  them 
up."  I  would  hope  we  would  all  be  proud  of 
the  solution. 

Fortunately,  we  who  are  here  tonight  do 
not  have  to  go  through  all  the  searching  I 
have  asked  you  to  Imagine.  As  Mr.  Gerstell 
Indicated,  the  start  of  what  we  have  today 
was  made  long  ago.  The  community  and 
the  company  have  been  together  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century — since  the  early 
1890's. 

We  have  talked  very  little  about  the  com- 
pany In  the  past.  We  have  not  only  talked 
very  little,  but  have  been  very  cautious  in 
what  we  did  say.  Some  have  said  we  have 
been  as  cautious  as  the  old  Vermonter  who 
was  asked  by  a  traveler.  "Have  you  lived  In 
Vermont  all  your  life?"  and  he  answered, 
"Not  yet."  Having  been  conservative,  we  now 
want  to  avoid  being  like  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany who  was  being  questioned  by  a  pros- 
pective investor.  The  head  of  the  company 
painted  a  rosy  picture  and  wound  up  by 
saying.  "Our  products  are  head  and  shoulders 
above  those  of  our  competitors;  our  sales 
organization  is  the  best  in  the  world;  our 
factories  are  all  new;  we  have  executives 
standing  four  deep  for  each  job.  Next  year 
we  are  going  to  sell  twice  as  much  and  make 
four  times  as  much  money."  The  Investor 
said,  "Well,  that  sounds  very  good.  But 
nothing  Is  perfect — don't  you  have  at  least 
one  problem?"  The  head  of  the  company 
thought  for  a  moment  and  said,  "Yes,  I  do 
have  one  little  problem — I  have  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate." 

What  does  Ingersoll-Rand  do?  We  make 
tools — and  by  tools  I  mean  to  Include  all  the 
machines,  equipment,  and  services  used  In 
performing  work.  If  saying,  "We  make  tools" 
seems  too  simple,  let  us  recall  the  famous 
quotation  from  Thomas  Carlyle,  writer  and 
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philosopher.  "Man  Is  a  tool-using  animal — 
weak  in  himself,  and  erf  small  stature,  he 
stands  on  a  basis,  at  most — of  some  half- 
square  foot.  Insecurely  enough;  has  to 
straddle  out  his  legs,  lest  the  very  wind  sup- 
plant him.  Feeblest  of  bipeds.  Neverthe- 
less he  can  use  toels,  can  devise  tools — with- 
out tools  he  is   nothing,  with   tools   he   is 

all." 

At  Ingersoll-Rand  o\jr  whole  life  Is  the 
manufacture  of  tools.  Tools  to  dig,  to  dis- 
mantle, to  build.  Tools  to  help  provide  heat, 
light,  and  power.  Tools  to  extract  the  earth's 
natural  resources.  Tools  to  help  produce 
food,  textiles,  and  tran$poration — even  tools 
to  think  for  other  tool$.  The  tools,  or  ma- 
chines, themselves  do  Rn  enormous  variety 
of  work.  They  range  l3l  size  and  use  from 
such  Items  as  key  ring  screwdrivers,  which 
might  be  used  to  adjust  the  sun  visor  on  your 
car°  to  steam  jet  ejector  units  that  stand 
nine  stories  high  and  which  might  be  used 
to  test  a  man-carrying  space  capsule  for 
going  to  the  moon,  or  to  a  26,000-horse- 
power  machine  for  blowing  a  blast  furnace 
that  can  produce  enough  iron  In  1  day  to 
make  the  steel  for  over  2.000  automobiles,  or 
a  30,000-horsepower  boiler  feed  pump  to 
serve  a  powerplant  big  enough  for  the  entire 
city  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  Industry  applies  our 
type  machines  for  supplying  and  using  com- 
pressed air  to  do  the  almost  infinite  number 
of  jobs  where  air  power  is  best.  Our  ma- 
chines are  involved,  indirectly,  even  in  the 
jewelry  business.  Recently  there  have  been 
discovered  gem  stone  deposits  off  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  a  new  chfipter  in  the  romantic 
history  of  diamond  mining  is  being  added  by 
the  use  of  IngersoU-Rfend  compressors  and 
other  equipment  for  prospecting  in  these 
acres  of  diamonds  under  the  sea. 

To  help  supply  the  growing  need  for  more 
tools  for  industry,  a  vigorous  program  to  en- 
large and  strengthen  Sie  company,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroa4,  was  started  some  5 
years  ago,  and  a  number  of  acquisitions  have 
been  made. 

Since  1961  we  have  acquired  seven  U.S. 
companies  manufacturing  products  other 
than  those  in  the  well-known  Ingersoll-Rand 
line.  The  sales  of  these  seven  subsidiaries, 
each  taken  for  the  year  prior  to  its  acquisi- 
tion, totaled  approximately  $90  million.  For 
the  year  1964  they  were  much  greater. 

These  companies  have  put  us  Into  new 
fields  that  promise  better  than  average 
growth  and  yet  are  within  the  general  scope 
of  our  engineering,  manufacturing,  and  sales 
knowledge.  They  have  brought  outstanding 
people  who  will  help  maintain  the  continuity 
and  health  of  the  whole  enterprise  over  the 
years  to  come. 

Along  with  the  acquisition  program,  we 
have  maintained  a  steady  flow  of  new  prod- 
ucts from  within  the  company.  During 
1964,  we  spent  approximately  $14  million 
on  research  and  development  and  engineer- 
ing. An  Important  pert  of  this  work  was 
done  right  here  In  this  community. 

At  the  start  of  1961  we  had  about  12.000 
employees  and  we  now  have,  as  I  mentioned 
at  the  start,  well  over  21.000.  We  have  In- 
creased the  number  of  our  manufacturing 
establishments  from  ID  to  38.  In  1961,  the 
company  as  it  existed  ftt  that  time  had  sales 
of  approximately  $205  million.  In  1964,  our 
sales,  including  the  acquisitions  made  since 
1961,  amounted  to  approximately  $359  mil- 
lion, an  Increase  of  75  percent  and  the  profits, 
while  not  maintaining  our  previous  ratio  to 
sales,  due  to  rising  costs,  rose  from  $23,456,000 
to  $33,600,000.  or  aboUt   42   percent. 

In  a  leading  business  magazine's  last  issued 
directory  of  the  500  largest  Industrial  cor- 
porations In  the  United  States,  we  just  barely 
nosed  out  Avon  Products,  the  cosmetics 
people,  for  226th  place  In  the  ranking.  If 
we  had  made  our  recent  acquisitions  a  few 
months  earlier  we  would  have  just  barely 
nosed  out  Seagrams,  the  distillers,  for  175th 


place.  There  must  be  something  of  sig- 
nificance In  this  change  in  our  runner-up 
from  a  cosmetics  maker  to  a  distiller  but  I 
haven't  figured  out  what  It  Is. 

Partly  as  a  direct  result  of  the  growth  and 
diversification  of  the  company  as  a  whole,  It 
has  become  desirable  to  centralize  some  of 
our  activities  here  In  the  Easton-Phllllpsburg 
area.  We  have  moved  four  of  our  division 
managers — Dave  Barta,  Ted  Dukes,  Gunnard 
Feldt,  and  Tom  Holmes — and  certain  of  their 
organizations  from  New  York  to  offices  In  the 
Phillipsburg  and  West  Easton  plants.  Their 
responsibilities  have  been  extended  to  cover 
the  engineering,  manufacturing,  and  selling 
of  their  products,  thus  they  have  responsi- 
bility for  overall  results  here  and  abroad. 
All  functions  will  be  more  closely  coordinated 
and  I  think  everyone  in  these  divisions  will 
have  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  place 
in  the  total  operation. 

Other  large  companies  have  built  many 
small  factories  in  small  communities  dis- 
persed over  a  wide  geographic  area  hoping 
for  better  understanding  of  their  problems 
and  piu-poses  and  for  better  human  relations. 
We  believe  we  have  these  advantages  right 
here  and  hope  these  new  arrangements  may 
even  improve  them.  The  expansion  of  the 
work  coming  under  these  fovir  new  division 
managers  is  our  objective  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  they  and  Chris  Clausen,  our  gen- 
eral manager  here,  will  achieve  this  goal. 
Under  our  present  plans  some  60  new  fam- 
ilies will  move  into  this  area.  Over  half  of 
the  employees  Involved  have  already  taken 
their  posts  at  the  plants.  We  believe  these 
people  win  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
life  of  the  community. 

With  the  full  cooperation  of  our  engineer- 
ing, sales,  and  shop  people  we  hope  to  attain 
an  increasing  volume  of  customers'  orders 
from  our  domestic  market  against  domestic 
competitors  and  now  against  even  foreign 
competitors  whose  relatively  lower  costs  In 
recent  years  have  enabled  them  to  take  some 
business  away  from  us  right  in  our  own  back 
yard.  Similarly,  we  hope  this  full  coopera- 
tion of  our  people  will  enable  us  to  attain, 
for  manufacture  here,  an  increasing  volume 
of  foreign  business  In  spite  of  tariffs.  Import 
restrictions,  and  foreign  competition.  There 
will  still  be  certain  markets  of  the  world 
where  economic  conditions  will  force  us  to 
manufacture  abroad,  but  this  will  help  us 
sell  products  made  here.  For  example:  In 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  our  small  man- 
uit.cturlng  operation  permits  us  to  ship  the 
basic  air  compressor  units  from  our  domestic 
plants,  and  the  final  fabricated  portable  com- 
pressors they  tiu-n  out  enable  us  to  compete 
with  the  local  foreign  manufactvu-ers.  The 
product-line  acceptance  we  have  developed 
m  South  Africa,  with  this  type  of  operation, 
recently  enabled  us  to  outsell  our  competi- 
tors on  six  large  55-ton  quarrymasters  made 
here  in  Phillipsburg. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  been  in  business  for 
over  90  years.  Many  companies  have  come 
and  gone  even  In  the  70  odd  years  we  have 
been  here.  It  Is  the  high  quality  of  our 
products  and  services  that  has  enabled  our 
company  to  continue  to  grow  and  it  is  the 
skills,  the  enthusiasm,  the  courage,  and  the 
integrity  of  our  people — some  of  them 
fourth-generation  employees — that  have 
made  this  high  quality  possible. 

We  hope  our  operations  here  may  continue 
to  provide  the  ever  changing  tools  for  Indus- 
try and  these  yet  to  be  designed  and  built 
tools  will  validate  Carlyle's  description  of 
man.  "Without  tools  he  is  nothing — with 
tools  he  is  all." 

And  now  I  would  like  to  close  by  suggest- 
ing a  new  dedication  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us  to  our  mutual  Interests  In  this  commu- 
nity. Not  so  much  for  what  we  have  been 
In  the  past,  although  we  believe  we  have 
been  a  good  Industrial  citizen;  not  so  much 
for  what  we  are  now.  although  we  are  proud 


of  what  we  are  today,  but  we  ask  your  sup- 
port rather  for  what  we  cafa — with  your 
help — ^become  In  the  future. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  with 
no  delight  but  with  considerable  con- 
cern that  I  introduce  here  today  a  note 
of  disagreement  with  the  administra- 
tion on  one  of  the  very  important  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  I  speak  of  the  balance 
of  payments. 

As  this  House  recalls,  a  few  days  ago 
the  President  sent  to  us  his  message  on 
this  subject,  and  I  hope  that  I  am  not 
alone  or  unique  in  reporting  a  disturbed 
reaction  to  that  message.  To  the  degree 
that  the  President's  program  is  based  on 
Crovernment  action,  it  seems  unfortu- 
nate that  such  suggested  action  should 
be  of  such  a  negative  quality.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  one  of  the  most 
frequent  failures  one  observes  in  Gov- 
ernment programs  is  that  short-term 
problems  are  too  easily  m£t  with  solu- 
tions that  do  violence  to  our  long-term 
interests  and  long-term  policy.  The 
long-term  interest  £uid  policy  of  the 
United  States  lies  in  maintaining  a  free 
flow  of  capital,  people,  and  trade.  Any 
short-term  programs  which  interfere 
with  that  policy  and  interest  should  be 
very  carefully  designed  and  limited  and 
should  be  applied  only  when  more  posi- 
tive approaches  have  been  thoroughly 
tried  and  found  wanting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
this  past  year  to  serve  on  a  subcommittee 
on  tourism  and  its  affects  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  As  a  result  of  those 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  published  a 
report  entitled  "International  Travel  in 
Relation  to  the  Balance-of-Payments 
Deficit."  In  that  report  there  is  clearly 
indicated  a  terrific  existing  market  for 
travel  to  the  United  States  which  awaits 
only  the  intelligent  application  of  Gov- 
ernmen'l  regulation  relative  to  air  and 
shipboard  travel  and  an  energetic  part- 
nership between  the  travel  organizations 
of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service. 

What  disappoints  me  in  the  balance- 
of-payments  message  is  the  absence  of 
suggestion  in  the  foreign  travel  section 
of  specific,  positive  efforts  to  capitalize 
on  the  potential  of  foreign  travel  to 
America.  President  Kennedy  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  February  6, 
1961,  recognized  the  up-to-now  unde- 
veloped inflow  of  tourists  when  he  stated 
"foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  con- 
stitutes a  large  potential  market  hereto- 
fore untapped."  On  the  basis  of  this 
recommendation  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
was  initiated  and,  after  some  problems  In 
its  formation  and  shakedown  period,  it 
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now  stands  as  a  very  effective  tool  to  ex- 
ploit this  potential;  but  instead  of  a 
larger  support  and  a  more  vigorous  pro- 
gram for  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  we  find 
that  the  budget  for  this  effort  has  been 
very  inadequate. 

It  would  have  been  helpful  had  the 
President  urged  Congress  to  look  more 
favorably  upon  supporting  this  agency 
and  its  programs.  The  President's  of- 
fice should  encourage  and  closely  super- 
vise the  efforts  in  the  State  Department 
to  facilitate  the  visa  granting  proce- 
dures in  all  foreign  lands;  the  Immigra- 
tion Department  should  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  excellent  work  in  wel- 
coming the  incoming  tourists.  We 
should  encourage  local  State  agencies 
and  private  companies  to  provide  multi- 
lingual personnel  at  all  points  of  entry; 
the  CAB  should  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported to  relax  the  rules  for  afBnity  for 
charter  group  travel  and  should  wel- 
come new  and  more  realistic  package 
tour  arrangements  to  be  sold  in  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  Japan. 
These  are  the  areas  where  the  greatest 
potential  for  travel  to  the  United  States 
now  exists. 

The  United  States  should  provide 
translation  services  and  printing  in  for- 
eign languages  for  State  brochures  to  be 
sent  to  foreign  lands  to  be  distributed 
through  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  Such 
service  could  be  made  available  at  cost, 
and  I  am  sure  would  be  warmly  received 
by  the  various  States.  In  short,  Mr. 
Speaker,  encouragement  for  those  pro- 
grams which  would  tailor  tourism  to  the 
tastes,  to  the  customs,  and  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  financial  capability  of  the 
European  and  Japanese,  would  be  in  the 
true  tradition  of  promotional  practices 
and  would  do  much  to  bring  the  travel 
balance  toward  an  equilibrium 

In  another  area  we  are  equally  disap- 
pointed that  positive  emphasis  on 
financing  exports  did  not  appear  in  the 
Presidential  message.  This  country  has 
the  greatest  export  trade  of  any  country 
in  the  world  but  it  is  still  a  very  poorly 
exploited  and  unrespected  field  of  op- 
portunity for  the  American  economy  and 
for  the  more  favorable  position  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  President  would  encourage  in 
his  message  a  more  liberal  attitude  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank  toward  the 
financing  of  American  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

As  it  is  true  of  the  American  family 
it  is  also  true  of  the  foreign  consumer 
that  he  shops  for  financing  as  shrewdly 
as  he  shops  for  merchandise.  America 
can  ill  afford  a  posture  in  the  interna- 
tional trade  scene  wherein  her  financing 
capabilities  fall  far  below  the  terms  and 
conditions  offered  with  the  sale  of  the 
goods  and  services  of  her  international 
competitors  from  Germany,  Italy,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan. 

Unless  we  get  going  in  this  regard, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  not  only  fail  to  re- 
alize the  growth  potential  in  this  area 
but  we  could  well  find  ourselves  slipping 
from  our  present  substantial  export  po- 
sition. In  addition  to  financing,  the 
United  States  should  be  vigorously  en- 
couraging many  companies  not  yet  tap- 
ping the  potentials  for  their  products 


in  markets  outside  the  United  States  to 
more  aggressively  launch  sales  and  mar- 
keting efforts  in  the  international  field. 
We  should  be  developing  and  encourag- 
ing in  our  various  border  States  trade 
centers,  cultural  exchange  institutions 
calculated  to  help  build  the  trade  be- 
tween our  coimtry  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has 
been  missing  is  the  accent  upon  the 
positive  which  sei^ves  our  long-term  in- 
terest and  policy  so  that  we  can  diminish 
and  eradicate  the  negative  which 
threatens  that  same  long-term  position. 


FRANK   R.    KENT    MEMORIAL   LEC- 
TURE, BY  JAMES  B.  RESTON 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
columnist,  James  B.  Reston,  recently  de- 
livered a  well-reasoned  commentary  on 
the  problems  which  confront  us. 

As  the  Frank  R.  Kent  Memorial  lec- 
turer at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Bal- 
timore, Mr.  Reston  spoke  of  the  need 
for  all  our  citizens  to  reflect  upon  our 
problems  of  education,  poverty,  unem- 
ployment and  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  discussing  these  within  our  own  com- 
munities and  institutions. 

Mr.  Reston  expresses  the  firm  belief 
that  citizens  can  contribute  to  the  deci- 
sions which  are  affecting  their  lives,  if 
they  will  investigate  these  issues  with  an 
open  and  tolerant  mind. 

I  should  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Reston's  stimulating  speech  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Frank  R.  Kent  Memorial  Lecttjre 
(By  James  B.  Reston) 

Dr.  Eisenhower,  Mr.  Watson,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  one  of  the  very  lew  advantages 
of  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  Is  that  they 
give  me  the  opportunity  to  start  with  my 
favorite  Biblical  passage.  It  is  from  the  first 
three  verses  of  the  19th  chapter  of  St.  Luke: 
"And  Jesus  entered  and  passed  through 
Jericho.  And  behold  there  was  a  man  named 
Zacchaeus,  and  he  sought  to  see  Jesus — and 
could  not  for  the  press." 

I  wonder  If  you  realize  over  here  how 
Influential  Baltimore  has  been  on  the  Amer- 
ican press  of  today.  There  must  be  some- 
thing In  the  air  around  this  city  that  makes 
men  write  better  than  they  do  elsewhere. 
Mencken.  Gerald  Johnson,  and  Prank  Kent 
were  not  only  Independent  and  well  In- 
formed, but  they  were  impudently  amusing. 
"Man,"  said  Hazlitt,  "is  the  only  animal 
that  laughs  and  weeps;  for  he  is  the  only 
animal  that  Is  struck  by  the  difference  be- 
tween what  things  are  and  what  they  ought 
to  be."  I  venture  to  say  that  seldom  In  his- 
tory has  the  world  been .  governed  by  as 
solemn  and  humorless  a  collection  of  men 
as  it  is  today.  We  are  going  to  need  laugh- 
ter to  live  through  the  era  of  Lyndon  John- 
son In  Washington  and  De  Gaulle  In  Paris, 
Harold  Wilson  in  London,  and  Brezhnev 
and  Kosygln  In  Moscow.  Alas,  we  have  no 
Mencken  and  no  Kent,  and  "The  Great  Game 
of  Politics"  is  really  not  very  funny  any 
longer,  but  something  of  the  old  Sun  tradi- 


tion goes  on  in  Price  Day,  Mark  Watson.  Tom 
O'Neill.  Phil  Potter,  Russell  Baker,  and  many 
others.  (I  hope  you  will  not  regard  this  as 
a  commercial.  I  could  not  honestly  proceed 
without  paying  my  respects.) 

I  want  to  talk  about  our  country,  and  If 
we  begin  with  a  few  historical  facts.  It  may 
be  easier  to  see  where  we've  been,  and  where 
we  are  now.  This  Is  the  20th  year  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  There  are  now 
almost  100  million  people  In  this  country 
under  30  who  do  not  even  remember  that  war 
and  many  more  under  40  who  have  little 
personal  recollection  of  the  depression. 

We  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  take  some 
pride  in  the  record  of  o\ir  country  in  this  pe- 
riod. None  of  the  disasters  we  feared  at  the 
end  of  that  war  has  occurred.  None  of  the 
boastful  predictions  of  the  Communists  has 
come  to  pass.  They  were  sure  they  would  ex- 
tend their  system  to  the  liberated  fragments 
of  the  old  empires;  It  didn't  happen.  They 
thought  they  would  Increase  their  political 
Influence  In  the  Industrial  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe;  Instead  their  Influence  there  has 
declined.  They  were  sure  that  Communist 
Ideology  would  bind  together  all  the  Commu- 
nist nations  Into  a  unified  bloc;  now  they 
are  more  divided  on  Ideological  questions 
than  our  own  Republicans. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  give  you  a  dose  of 
flattery.  "We  should  behave  toward  our 
country,"  J.  B.  Priestly  once  wrote,  "as  wom- 
en behave  toward  the  men  they  love.  A  lov- 
ing wife  will  do  anything  for  her  husband 
except  to  stop  criticizing  and  trying  to  Im- 
prove h.lm.  That  Is  also  the  right  attitude 
for  a  citizen." 

I  try  to  follow  that  rule  in  my  own  pro- 
fession, and  I  can  assure  you  my  wife  also 
follows  It  at  home.  But  we  are  a  self -critical 
and  even  a  perfectionist  nation.  We  have 
transferred  the  Journalistic  habits  of  the 
police  court  and  the  county  courthouse  Into 
the  capitals  of  the  world.  And  by  incessant 
drumming  on  violence  and  troubles,  we  have 
depressed  and  confused  our  people  and  de- 
prived them  of  a  sense  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion In  their  achievements. 

This  Is  unfort\mate.  We  have  our  prob- 
lems In  Cuba,  Vietnam,  the  Congo,  and  at 
home.  We  have  not  managed  In  20  years  to 
reach  a  dependable  peace  settlement.  We 
have  merely  arranged  a  series  of  truces  In 
the  divided  coimtrles  of  Korea,  China,  and 
Germany  and  the  fighting  goes  on  in  south- 
east Asia.  But  trouble  is  a  comparative 
thing.  The  Western  nations  are  less  divided 
Ideologically  than  the  Communist,  and  It  la 
only  fair  to  remember  that  20  years  after 
the  First  World  War — that  Is  to  say  In  1939 — 
the  world  was  again  riven  by  the  most  savage 
war  In  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

At  least  It  cannot  be  said  of  these  first 
two  decades  of  America's  rise  to  world  leader- 
ship that  we  lost  control  of  our  affairs  and 
let  the  great  antagonists  drift  into  a  major 
war.  Never  In  the  long  history  of  quarreling 
nations  have  such  powerful  armies,  repre- 
senting such  contradictory  philosophies  of 
life,  faced  each  other  across  such  a  wide 
expanse  of  the  earth.  Never  have  there  been 
so  many  excuses  to  go  to  war  or  so  many 
provocations  to  war  as  In  the  last  generation, 
but  the  big  war  hasn't  taken  place.  One 
significant  fact  about  this  should  probably 
be  noted:  whenever  one  of  the  great  atomic 
powers  overcommlted  Its  power  and  made 
Itself  vulnerable  to  the  destruction  of  its 
armed  force — as  I  believe  we  did  In  North 
Korea  and  again  In  Vietnam,  and  as  the  So- 
viet Union  did  In  Hungary  and  Cuba — the 
other  atomic  power  held  bnck  and  avoided 
the  ultimate  clash.  This  should  be  acknowl- 
edged, I  think,  to  the  advantage  of  Moscow 
as  well  as  of  Washington. 

I  do  not  see  this  as  a  period  of  sorrow  or 
dereliction.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  see  one's 
own  time  in  historical  perspective,  but  we 
have  reason  to  hope.  The  president  of  the 
Carnegie    Institution    of    Washington,    Dr. 
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Caryl  Hasklns,  believes  that  we  are  living  in 
one  of  the  golden  ages  of  history.  He  notes 
that  the  days  of  Perlclep-n  Athens,  of  Rome 
In  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  of  the  low 
countries  In  the  Renaissance,  and  of  England 
under  the  first  Elizabeth  were  all  periods, 
like  otir  own,  of  creativity,  stress  and  change, 
with  the  threat  of  violence  and  social  disin- 
tegration never  far  removed. 

Maybe  the  analogy  IB  too  romantic;  cer- 
tainly it  is  too  early  to  $By,  and  yet  there  are 
certain  similarities.  Of  stress  and  change 
and  a  certain  quality  of  Innovation  and  in- 
dividual creativity  today  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  We  have,  under  pressure,  trans- 
formed our  lives — from  an  Isolated  country 
we  have  taken  on  more  international  re- 
sponsibilities than  England  or  Prance  at  the 
pinnacle  of  their  Imperial  power.  We  have 
accepted  conscription  df  oiu:  wealth  and  our 
sons  \^th  scarcely  a  miurmur.  "How  long," 
Churchill  asked  at  Yalta,  "will  America  main- 
tain an  army  In  Europe?"  Roosevelt  replied: 
"A  maximum  of  2  years,"  But  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Americans  are  still  standing  be- 
tween the  Elbe  River  and  the  North  Sea  20 
years  after  the  landings  at  Normandy.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  Europe  would  be  commu- 
nlzed  to  the  Pyrenees  today  If  this  had  not 
been  true. 

The  cost  of  all  this  change  and  effort  In 
personal  serenity  has,  of  course,  been  im- 
mense. Walter  Llppmann  has  defined  It 
much  better  than  I  can,.  "We  are  unsettled," 
he  has  written,  "to  the  very  roots  of  our  be- 
ing. There  Isn't  a  human  relation,  whether 
of  "parent  and  child,  huBband  and  wife,  work- 
er and  employer,  that  doesn't  move  In  a 
strange  situation.  We  are  not  used  to  a 
complicated  civlllzatloo;  we  don't  know  how 
to  behave  when  psrsonfil  contact  and  eternal 
authority  have  disappeared.  There  are  no 
precedents  to  guide  us,  no  wisdom  that 
wasn't  made  for  a  simpler  age.  We  have 
changed  oiu:  environment  more  quickly  than 
we  know  how  to  change  ourselves." 

Even  without  the  collapse  of  the  old  em- 
pires and  the  old  faiths,  and  even  without 
the  rise  of  half  a  hundred  new  nations  and 
the  challenge  of  new  philosophies,  our  prob- 
lems at  home  would  be  enough  to  disrupt  the 
lives  of  any  generation.! 

In  these  recent  sad  but  glorious  days,  when 
the  recorded  echoes  of  Winston  Churchill's 
voice  were  ringing  through  the  world,  I 
heard  him  address  President  Roosevelt  as 
the  leader  "of  that  great  Nation  of  137  mil- 
lion Eouls."  Think  of  what  that  means. 
We  are  over  193  million  now.  This  Is  an 
Increase  of  56  million  people  since  the  war — 
more  than  the  total  population  of  Britain 
or  Prance. 

Change,  of  course.  Is  the  only  unchangeable 
thing  In  the  American  story.  Frank  Kent 
was  born  in  1878.  Thnt  was  the  yenr  when 
the  first  bicycle,  the  first  Eucce?sful  cuuday 
newspaper,  and  the  flrst  regular  telephone 
exchange  started  In  the  United  States,  which 
makes  me  wonder  about  his  timing.  Yet  he 
lived  Joyou.sly  through  the  automobile  age 
into  the  age  of  the  Jet  airplane  and  the  rocket 
and  the  atomic  bomb. 

What  then  of  the  future?  I  believe  we 
have  come  through  thf  first  generation  since 
the  war  in  good  ordet-  I  believe  we  are  a 
resourceful  and  an  a^nptable  people.  But 
there  are  great  problenis  and  questions  ahead. 
When  Thomas  Huxleiy  came  to  this  country 
Just  before  Prank  Kent  was  born,  he  asked 
a  question  that  Is  stlil  relevant  this  after- 
noon : 

"To  an  Englishmatt  landing  upon  your 
shores  for  the  first  t^me."  he  said,  "seeing 
your  enormous  wealth,  there  is  something 
sublime  In  the  vista  of  the  future.  Do  not 
suppose  I  am  panderlnjg  to  what  Is  commonly 
understood  by  nntlontil  pride.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  In  the  slightest  degree  Impressed  by 
your  bigness,  or  your  material  re.'^ources,  as 
such.  Size  Is  not  grandeur,  and  territory  does 
not  make  a  nation. 


"The  great  question,  about  which  hangs  a 
true  sublimity,  and  the  terror  of  overhanging 
fate,  Is:  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
these  things?  What  Is  to  be  the  end  of  which 
these  are  to  be  the  means?" 

I  am  glad  that  President  Johnson  Is  now 
asking  the  same  question.  For  20  years  we 
have  been  dealing  primarily  with  the  prob- 
lems of  foreign  affairs.  Now  an  odd  thing 
has  happened.  A  man  who  Is  widely  regarded 
as  a  master  politician  has  taken  over  the 
highest  office  in  the  land  and  is  now  talking 
about  the  Great  Society  and  a  war  on  poverty. 

I  hope  we  are  going  to  take  this  seriously 
and  not  regard  It  cynically  as  another  politi- 
cal maneuver.  Owe  dilemma  In  the  past  has 
been  that  the  people  who  talked  about  great 
societies  in  this  country — the  Emersons,  the 
Jameses,  and  the  Santayanas — had  little 
power,  while  the  people  who  had  power  were 
usually  Interested  In  other  things. 

Now  we  have  the  possibility  of  putting 
power  and  philosophy  together,  and  I  hope 
the  Intellectual  community  of  the  Nation  Is 
not  going  to  let  the  opportunity  pass.  We 
have  heard  very  little  from  the  universities 
so  far  about  the  Great  Society.  I  expected, 
perhaps  naively,  that  the  Idea  of  the  Great 
Society  would  have  been  picked  up  and  re- 
fined and  expanded  by  thoughtful  men  and 
women,  so  that  the  President's  proposals 
would  become  part  of  a  much  wider  national 
debate.  It  Is,  of  course,  early  but  it  hasn't 
happened.  In  fact,  it  occurs  to  me  in  my 
more  pessimistic  moments  that  some  of  the 
Intellectuals  would  rather  lose  with  Ken- 
nedy's style  than  win  with  Johnson's. 

We  need,  I  think,  to  reflect  about  this 
more  than  we  are  now  doing,  and  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  discussing  our  national 
problems  In  our  own  communities  and  our 
own  local  Institutions.  It  Is  difficult  for 
ordinary  people  to  know  what  to  do  about 
our  balance  of  payments,  Vietnam,  and  De 
Gaulle.  In  fact.  It  Is  difficult  for  anybody 
to  know  what  to  do  about  De  Gaulle.  But 
the  problems  of  education,  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, and  the  health  and  dignity  of 
our  old  people  are  subjects  that  can  be  dis- 
cussed with  profit  In  every  school,  univer- 
sity, church.  Rotary  Club,  and  women's  as- 
sociation In  the  country. 

Fortunately,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
reaching  out  to  the  local  communities  for 
help  In  these  matters.  On  both  the  new 
poverty  and  education  programs.  It  Is  ask- 
ing that  local  committees  be  established  to 
devise  programs  that  meet  their  local  needs, 
and  what  Is  more  Important,  to  administer 
those  programs  themselves.  This  gives  us 
something  tangible  to  work  with. 

There  is,  however,  a  missing  element.  We 
have  more  local  clubs  and  associations  in 
this  Nation  of  Joiners  than  In  any  other 
country  In  the  world.  But  they  need  sum- 
maries of  the  facts  of  each  major  problem 
to  guide  their  discussions.  The  newspapers 
do  not  supply  these  In  useful  form,  I'm 
sorry  to  say.  The  radio  and  television  do 
not  do  so  either.  So  we  must  turn  else- 
where. 

The  universities  used  the  proper  form 
after  the  war.  They  devised  the  case-study 
method,  which  defined  the  problem;  gave 
the  main  facts;  suggested  possible  courses 
of  action  to  meet  the  problem,  with  argu- 
ments for  and  against  each  course  of  action. 
Tlien  the  students  were  Invited  to  study  the 
problem  as  if  they  had  to  decide  themselves 
what  the  national  policy  should  be. 

I  am  sure  that  If  such  study  outlines  were 
made  available  In  this  form,  study  groups 
would  multiply  all  over  the  Nation  and  we 
would  begin  to  get  a  much  more  realistic 
debate.  After  all,  this  Is  merely  what  the 
women  on  the  American  frontier  did  with 
their  book  clubs  a  hundred  years  ago.  We 
need,  I  believer,  to  Involve  the  Nation  In 
these  questions,  or  politics  will  increasingly 
become  little  more  than  a  spectator  sport. 


One  objection  raised  to  this  line  of  thought 
Is  that  It  encourages  a  return  to  isolation. 
There  Is  something  In  this  argument,  but 
as  Mr.  Mencken  used  to  say,  not  much. 
Nothing  win  shake  the  world  more  than  the 
faUure  of  America  to  solve  her  tntemal  prob- 
lems, or,  as  Dr.  Elsenhower  has  been  tell- 
ing us  for  years,  to  fail  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  giving  direction  to  the  stupendous  revolu- 
tion going  on  among  our  nelghtxjrs  in  the 
rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  Increasing 
by  65  million  a  year.  It  Is  rising  faster  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  tropical  South 
America  than  in  India  or  any  other  section 
of  the  globe.  The  problem  in  the  next  20 
years  will  be  to  get  control  of  our  affairs. 
The  main  thing  Is  not  what  Johnson,  De 
Gaulle,  Wilson,  Brezhnev,  and  Kosygln,  and 
all  the  other  political  leaders  of  the  world 
are  doing.  They  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 
They  are  merely  threshing  about  trying  to 
deal  with  the  fantastic  changes  produced 
by  the  scientists  and  by  human  fertility. 

The  facts  are  startling  and  Inescapable. 
The  gap  In  the  standard  of  life  Is  not  de- 
creasing but  increasing  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  nations.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
new  class  war  developing  on  the  horizon  be- 
tween the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  the  wealthy  indiis- 
trlal  nations  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
with  vicious  racial  undertones.  The  United 
States  cannot  avoid  serious  trouble  In  the 
rest  of  this  centiu-y  if  it  ignores  the  resent- 
ment building  up  by  poor  peoples  who  know 
that  poverty  Is  no  longer  necessary  or  Inevi- 
table. And  the  process  of  correction  must 
start  at  home. 

It  must  start,  I  believe,  In  our  own  minds: 
by  asking  simple  questions.  Are  our  popular 
assumptions  about  our  power  and  Infiuence 
really  up-to-date?  Is  It  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  we  should  become 
Involved  In  every  national  or  even  racial 
confilct  involving  radical  movements  on 
every  continent  on  earth?  It  Is  fine  to  do 
God's  work,  but  should  we  try  to  replace 
Him?  What  comes  first:  the  conquest  of  the 
moon  (at  $5  billion  a  year)  or  the  education 
and  housing  of  the  poor? 

Or  consider  our  agricultural  policy.  Are 
food  surpluses  really  such  a  terrible  thing 
In  a  world  where  three-quarters  of  the  hu- 
man race  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night? 
In  such  a  world,  does  It  really  Improve  the 
American  character  to  drive  people  off  the 
land  and  into  the  cities  because  we  don't 
need  their  food  surpluses  at  home.  If  it 
does.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  certainly  wrong  both 
about  the  American  farm  and  the  American 
character. 

The  catalog  of  questions  could  be  ex- 
tended beyond  your  endurance  (maybe  it 
already  has) .  but  In  a  world  of  change,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  leaders  of  all  institu- 
tions In  a  democratic  country  have  to  keep 
asking  whether  what  they  are  doing  Is  really 
relevant  to  present  day  realities.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  strewn  with  habits  and 
creeds  that  were  essential  In  one  age  and 
disastrous  In  another. 

It  is  interesting,  incidentally,  that  perhaps 
the  most  traditional  institution  In  the  world, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  going  through 
precisely  this  process  of  self-questioning. 
It  is  asking  whether  Its  former  ways  are  rel- 
evant to  the  modern  world,  and  this  Is  a  good 
question  for  universities,  political  parties, 
and  If  I  may  say  so.  for  newspapers,  as  well. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  go  through  this  proc- 
ess. People  do  not  like  change,  especially 
the  people  who  come  to  the  top  of  Institu- 
tions under  the  old  system.  But  the  truth 
that  makes  men  free  lis  often  the  truth  they 
least  like  to  hear. 

For  example.  It  is  clear  that  a  modem  war 
with  nuclear  weapons  could  easily  put  civili- 
zation back  one  thousand  years.  Yet,  we  are 
told  almost  dally  that  It  would  be  better  to 
risk  such  a  war  with  China  in  Vietnam.  7.000 
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miles  from  home  on  a  battlefield  favorable 
to  the  enemy,  rather  than  put  up  with  that 
particular  bit  of  Communist  barbarism  go- 
ing on  there. 

Americans  don't  like  to  be  told  that. 
They  prefer  the  TV  morality  play  of  good 
versus  evil  in  which  the  guns  of  the  good 
always  prevail.  But  hydrogen  bombs  are  not 
guns.  It  is  noble  to  say  that  Justice  must 
prevail  everywhere,  even  if  the  world  must 
perish,  but  the  idea  is  worth  thinking  about 
before  it  is  put  into  practice. 

To  summarize:  I  believe  this  growing 
American  family  has  done  exceedingly  well 
in  the  20  years  since  the  war  when  the  issues 
were  largely  physical  and  we  had  to  face  Rus- 
sia, the  arsenal  of  rebellion,  or  be  over- 
whelmed. We  still  have  to  face  her,  but  we 
have  now  come  into  a  more  dilHcult  and 
complicated  phase,  where  we  must  do  hard 
things  with  our  minds,  and  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  Biblical  idea  that  "the  first  heaven 
and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  great  Nation  can 
do  it.  But  it  has  to  think  about  it  and  dis- 
cuss it  honesly,  and  patiently. 

"If  I  am  right,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
"it  will  be  a  slow  business  for  our  people  to 
reach  rational  views,  assuming  that  we  are 
allowed  to  work  peaceably  to  that  end.  But 
as  I  grow  older.  I  grow  calm. 

"If  I  feel  what  are  perhaps  an  old  man's 
apprehensions,  that  competition  from  new 
races  will  cut  deeper  than  workingmen's 
disputes  and  will  test  whether  we  can  hang 
together — yet  I  do  not  lose  my  hopes. 

"I  think  it  not  improbable  that  man,  like 
the  grub  that  prepares  a  chamber  for  the 
winged  thing  it  has  never  seen  but  is  to  be — 
that  man  may  have  cosmic  destinies  that  he 
does  not  understand. 

"And  so,  beyond  the  vision  of  battling 
races  and  an  impoverished  earth,  I  catch  a 
dreaming  glimpse  of  peace." 


PROTEST  AGAINST  HOUSE  UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
voted  today  to  recommit  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  with  instructions  that  a  full 
hearing  be  held  on  the  committee's  pro- 
cedures and  abuses  of  Its  powers.  As  a 
further  protest,  I  also  voted  on  final  pas- 
sage against  the  appropriation. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  not  do 
away  with  the  investigation  of  subversive 
activities  within  the  United  States.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
handles  all  other  criminal  and  judicial 
matters  is  adequately  equipped  to 
handle  this  function  tmder  fair  rules 
which  will  protect  witnesses  against  guilt 
by  accusation. 

We  can  and  must  avoid  the  practices 
which  have  become  the  trademark  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — 
the  persecution  of  witnesses,  accusations 
without  substantiated  evidence,  inquisi- 
tion into  ideas,  and  so  on.  A  full  hear- 
ing on  these  abuses  is  long  overdue. 

The  avowed  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  are  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  danger  of  in- 


ternal subversion;  provide  a  check  on  the 
executive  branch's  enforcement  of  secu- 
rity laws;  and  to  recommend  legislation 
bearing  on  our  national  security  and  de- 
fense. These  are  legitimate  tasks,  but 
all  can  be  adequately  handled  by  exist- 
ing committees.  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  failed  to  pursue 
these  goals  within  the  framework  of  our 
traditional  freedoms.  Its  methods  vio- 
late the  elements  of  due  process  which 
make  up  the  very  foundation  of  American 
democracy.  Its  apparent  philosophy  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means  is  practiced 
by  the  very  forces  the  committee  seeks  to 
check.  The  committee's  powers  con- 
stitute an  awesome  exercise  of  govern- 
mental force.  The  abuse  of  such  powers 
cannot  be  justified  and  must  be  exposed. 

The  day  of  the  witch  hunt  should  have 
disappeared  from  the  free  world  with  the 
atrocities  of  Salem,  Mass..  two  cen- 
turies ago.  McCarthyism  should  for- 
ever be  a  dead  letter  in  this  country. 
Hundreds  of  innocent  people  have  lost 
their  jobs  through  unsubstantiated  ac- 
cusations by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Indeed,  the  com- 
mittee has  become  a  vehicle  by  which  any 
citizen  could  pillory  his  neighbor  merely 
by  suggesting  that  the  committee  inves- 
tigate him. 

Furthermore,  the  committee's  legisla- 
tive record  is  practically  nil.  It  has  been 
directly  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
only  two  laws.  It  considers  only  a  hand- 
ful of  bills  each  year,  all  of  which  right- 
fully come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
other  committee. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  does  not  mean  I  would  have 
us  abandon  legislative  machinery  for  the 
investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to 
national  security.  Traditionally,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  dealt  with  these  mat- 
ters. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]  have  introduced  resolu- 
tions which  would  abolish  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  transfer 
its  functions  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  support 
these  measures  because  they  would  re- 
tain a  mechanism  for  safeguarding  our 
internal  security  under  sound,  proper, 
and  democratic  procedures.  I  hope  that 
hearings  on  these  proposals  will  be  held 
soon. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DOMESTIC 
ISSUE— LEGISLATIVE  REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  '[Mr.  Baring]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
signed  the  discharge  petition  which  was 
placed  at  the  Speaker's  table  yesterday 


having  to  do  with  apportionment  and 
reapportionment  of  State  legislatures. 

I  feel  that  the  decisions  reached  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  pertaining  to  State 
legislative  reapportionment  is  one  of  the 
greatest  constitutional  issues  confronting 
the  American  people  In  this  century.  In 
my  opinion  Congress  has  a  clear  duty  to 
assure  the  people  an  opportunity  to  de- 
termine what  changes  are  to  be  made 
in  our  fundamental  principles  of  our 
representative  government. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  partisan  issue, 
but  it  involves  basic  constitutional  sep- 
aration of  powers,  which  could  well 
threaten  our  Federal  system  and  our 
democratic  way  of  life,  and  it  should  be 
brought  up  for  discussion  as  soon  as 
possible. 

THE  PASSING  OF  JUSTICE 
FRANKFURTER 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  stilled 
a  profound  influence  on  the  law  and  life 
of  America.  From  the  day  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1939 — by  my  father — until 
the  day  he  retired  following  a  heart  at- 
tack in  1962,  his  was  a  dominating  figure 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

His  great  intellect  and  wit  served  this 
country  well  before  he  came  to  the  Court. 
Only  a  few  months  after  he  graduated 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1906.  as  an 
honor  student  and  Law  Review  editor,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  then  U.S.  attorney  in  New  York. 
In  1911  Stimson  became  Secretary  of 
War  and  took  young  Frankfurter  to 
Washington  with  him.  In  1914  he  re- 
turned to  his  beloved  Havard.  this  time 
as  a  faculty  member.  In  1917  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  as  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker,  and 
later  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  finally,  Chairman  of  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board.  In  1919  he  went  to  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference.  That  same 
year  he  returned  to  Harvard  where  he 
taught  for  the  following  20  years,  but  all 
during  this  time  he  carried  on  his  out- 
side activities.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  his  Atlantic  Monthly  article  analyz- 
ing the  Sacco-Vanzetti  trial  brought  that 
case  to  national  and  world  attention. 

It  was  also  during  this  time  that  he 
and  my  father  first  met.  and  that  their 
mutual  respect  and  friendship  grew. 
Some  who  were  suspicious  of  him  exag- 
gerated his  unoflBcial  Influence  upon  fa- 
ther and  the  New  Deal.  His  wise  and 
articulate  counsel  was  often  sought,  not 
only  regarding  the  drafting  of  legislation, 
but  also  for  recommendations  of  bright 
and  able  young  lawyers  to  join  govern- 
ment service. 

Father  asked  Mr.  Frankfurter  to  be  So- 
licitor General,  and  he  declined.  But 
father  knew  the  greatness  of  this  man 
and  our  country's  need  for  his  service, 
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4,  1939,  called 


and  on  the  eve  of  Januf 
to  tell  him: 

Unless  you  give  me  one  Insurmountable 
objection,  I'm  going  to  send  your  name  in 
for  the  Court  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock. 

His  career  on  the  Court  is  for  others 
to  recount.  But  surely  he  must  be  placed 
among  the  several  most  important  ju- 
rists to  serve  this  country. 

As  lawyer,  teacher,  judge,  and  goad  to 
society,  Felix  Frankfurter  was  a  signifi- 
cant infiuence  in  American  life  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  his  death  leaves 
a  void  in  our  great  society  that  will  not 
soon  be  filled. 


THE  HAWAHAN  SOLUTION  TO  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  PROB- 
LEM: HIGH  WAGES 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
work  in  the  canefields  and  in  the  sugar- 
mills  of  Hawaii  is  arduous  and  exacting. 
Some  of  this  labor  might  even  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "stoop  labor."  However, 
Hawaii's  agricultural  industry  is  not 
suffering  the  difficulty  being  encountered 
by  certain  sugar-raising  States  in  finding 
willing  farmworkers.  I 

Perhaps  a  clue  to  the  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  labor  enjoyed  by  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry  can  be  found  in  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  H.S.P.A.  Sugar 
Briefs  of  February  11.  1965.  entitled 
"Wages  Hit  New  High."  The  report 
points  out  that  Hawaii,  with  average 
daily  earnings  for  sugarworkers  of 
$24.10  in  1964.  pays  the  highest  agricul- 
tural wages  in  the  world.  This  com- 
pares to  average  daily  wages  in  the  sugar- 
beet  industry  of  $11.28  during  the  same 
year.  The  average  U.S.  farm  wage  is 
$7.10  a  day,  and  the  average  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  industries  is  $19.68  a  day. 

One  sure  solution  to  the  agricultural 
labor  shortage  in  California  and  other 
States  may  be  a  living  wage  for  a  man 
and  his  family.  Hawaii,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  cost  of 
seasonal  importation  of  laborers  would 
be  prohibitive,  applied  this  solution  very 
happily  to  solve  its  problem. 

Americans  will  perfoim  hazardous 
work,  tedious  work,  and  even  "stoop 
labor,"  if  paid  adequately. 


ments  are  being  completed  to  observe 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Second 
Inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

President  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural 
will  be  reenacted  on  the  East  Front  of 
the  Capitol  Building  at  noon  on  Thurs- 
day, March  4,  1965.  Ceremonies  will  be 
exactly  as  they  were  100  years  ago.  when 
President  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  oflBce 
for  the  second  time  and  delivered  his  im- 
mortal Inaugural  Address  which  carried 
his  famous  plea.  "With  malice  toward 
none — with  charity  for  all." 

The  commemoration  is  to  be  marked 
especially  by  as  authentic  as  possible  a 
reproduction  of  exactly  what  occurred 
on  the  same  spot  on  March  4.  1865.  To 
this  end  your  committee  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  to  handle  arrangements 
has  secured  the  services,  gratis,  of  Dore 
Schary.  famous  motion-picture  and 
Broadway  producer,  as  director  of  the 
reenactment. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  House  that  invita- 
tions may  be  obtained  by  Members  at  the 
OfiSce  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
for  distribution  among  his  constituents. 
It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  Members 
obtain  these  invitations  now. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Stanton  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lindsay 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoNCALio)  an^  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Friedel. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Karsten  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  February  24  through  March  1, 
1965,  on  account  of  official  business — 
British-American  Parliamentary  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania), 
February  25,  1965,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  February  25,  1965,  on 
account  of  Illness. 


REENACTMENT    OF   SECOND    INAU- 
GURATION OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque^  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  arrange- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  15  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, March  1. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson),  for  6P  minutes,  on 
March  1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Albert  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  an  address  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Grider]  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Commercial  Appeal. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  1,  1965.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

631.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  5,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
Honolulu  Harbor  and  Barbers  Point  Harbor, 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  July  19,  1956,  July  16. 
1958,  and  August  14, 1959.  It  is  also  in  partial 
response  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved May  17,  1950  (H.  Doc.  No.  93);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  two  illustrations. 

632.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  65th  national  convention  of  the 
organization  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Au- 
gust 23-28,  1964,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-224  (H.  Doc.  No.  94);  to  the  Conamittee 
on  Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

633.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  pajrment  of 
incentive  pay  for  submarine  duty  to  person- 
nel qualified  in  submarines  attached  to  staffs 
of  submarine  operational  commanders";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

634.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  relating  to  the 
rental  of  quarters  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

635.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
subsistence  supplies  for  severely  handicapped 
children  in  schools  or  classes  established  for 
their  benefit  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

636.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  on 
the  Arts.  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964.  to 
provide  for  an  annual  appropriation  for  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

637.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's  reply 
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to  the  Comptroller  General  concerning  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  mission  of  the  Public 
Employment  Service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

638.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  unnecessary  costs  incurred  in  the 
procurement  of  reusable  metal  containers  for 
the  BuUpup  missile,  Department  of  the  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

639.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  12  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  with  re- 
spe"ct  to  the  issuance  of  securities  for  the 
construction,  acquisition  or  operation  of 
pipeline  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

640.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Natural'  Gas  Act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  prescribe  safety  re- 
quirements for  natural  gas  companies";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

641.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Feder- 
al Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act":  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

642.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  natural 
gas";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

643.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  require  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  controlling  Interest, 
through  the  ownership  of  securities  or  in  any 
other  manner,  of  any  person  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  natural  gas.  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ard  Foreign  Commerce. 

644.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  50th  an- 
nual report  of  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1964:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. ^^  ^.       , 

645  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the  30th  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
including  the  report  of  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board  for  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1964:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

646.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  infor- 
mation warranting  the  withdrawal  of  the 
case  of  Juan  Pivovaroff  (also  known  as  John 
Pivovar^'fln  A-1 1356994,  submitted  August  1, 
1964.  rel.itive  to  suspension  of  deportation 
under  section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  87-885.  and  pursuant  thereto;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

647.  A  letter  from  the  Director  Administra- 
tive OfB:e  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled.  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  authorize 
courts  of  bankruptcy  to  determine  discharge- 
ability or  nondischargeabillty  of  provable 
debts";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

648.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  tran.<!mitting 
a  draft  cf  proposed  legislation  entitled.  "A 
bill  to  amend  chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  give  the  court  supervisory  power  over 
all  fees  paid  from  whatever  source";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

649.  A  letter  fi-om  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Fund  for  Medical  Education. 


transmitting  a  report  of  an  audit  of  the  fund 
for  year  ended  December  31,  1964.  pursuant 
to  section  14(b)  of  Public  Law  86-685;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

650.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
provide  that  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  shall  hereafter  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  5  years,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  iiile  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  A  report  on  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  (Rept.  No.  106) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  69.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  In- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  68:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
107) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BURLESON :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  149.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  expenses  of  conducting 
studies  and  investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  84;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  108).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  188.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  expenditure  of  certain 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  109).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

vii.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  301.  An  act  to  promote 
public  knowledge  of  progress  and  achieve- 
ment In  astronautics  and  related  sciences 
through  the  designation  of  a  special  day  In 
honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchlngs  Goddard,  the 
father  of  modern  rockets,  missiles,  and 
astronautics;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
110).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  229.  Reso- 
lution providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  111).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  249.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  3.  an  act  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  112).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  5473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.'BROOMPIELD: 

H.R.  5474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
of  club  dues  or  membership  fees  exempt 
from  the  tax,  on  such  dues  and  fees,  from 
$10  per  year  to  $60  ner  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By, Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.R.  .5475.  A  bill  to  reoeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
?--»  ♦rucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  5476.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3731 
and  1404  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  appeals  by  the  United  States 
from  decisions  sustaining  motions  to  sup- 
press evidence;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  5477.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  natural  disas- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  5478.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  California, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 
H.R.  5479.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
tiu'ers'  excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  5480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
public  works  and  other  economic  programs 
in  a  coordinated  effort  to  aid  economically 
disadvantaged  areas  of  the  Nation;   to  the 
Commission  on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  5481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  cer- 
tain expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  5482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of   1958;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  5483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5484.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  5485.  A  bill  to  allow  an  additional 
time  for  payment  of  1964  Income  tax  to  the 
extent  of  underwlthholding  on  wages  paid  to 
Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  5486.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
public  works  and  other  economic  programs 
in  a  coordinated  effort  to  aid  economically 
disadvantaged  areas  of  the  Nation;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  5487.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  5488.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal -State  programs  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  indi- 
viduals eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  pro- 
viding health  care  for  other  aged  Individuals) 
under  voluntary  private  health  Insurance 
plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  prepayment  health  Insurance  for 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  5489.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  5490.  A   bill   to  establish   a  National 
Arts  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  5491.  A  bill  to  provide  through  the 
social  security  system  a  means  of  financing 
hospital  and  related  services  to  aged  bene- 
ficiaries, but  offering  freedom  of  Individual 
choice  to  each  beneficiary  to  select  volun- 
tary  health    plan   coverage,   and   for   other 


purposes;   to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  1 1 

By  Mr.  MILLS:         | 
H  R.  5492.  A  bill  to  piiovide  for  the  use  of 
public  works  and  other  economic  programs 
In  a  coordinated  effort  to  aid  economically 
disadvantaged  areas  of  the  Nation;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Wqrks. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  5493.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  may  be  flown 
for  24  hours  of  each  day!  In  Lexington.  Mass.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BV  Mr.  MORTON: 
HR  5494.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuity 
and  support  of  study,  r^$earch,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  pehceful  uses  in  science, 
commerce,  and  other  actjivitles  related  to  Ant- 
arctica, which  shall  Inplude.  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to.  gatherlng|  evaluating,  correlat- 
ing,   and    dispersing    Of    information    and 
knowledge    obtained    from    exploration,    re- 
search, and  other  medluims  relating  to  weath- 
er communications,  travel,  and  other  areas  of 
information;  also  to  co<irdinate  Antarctic  ac- 
tivities  among   those   ^encies   of   the  U.S. 
Government  and  privalte  institutions  Inter- 
ested in  or  concerned  cjirectly  with  the  pro- 
motion, advancement,  iiacrease,  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  of  the  Ar  tarctic;  and  to  direct 
and  administer  U.S.  Antarctic  programs  in 
the  national  Interest;   tio  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  * 

HJl.  5495.  A  bill   to  |»uthorlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  conduct  a  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  ^f  utilization  and  con- 
trol of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  d 
H.R.  5496.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
method  for  Federal  savtijigs  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  raise  capital,  ahld  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  l^tnklng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROGER$  of  Colorado: 
HR  5497.  A  bill  to  Bmend   paragraphs  b 
and  c  of  section  14  of  tjhe  Bankruptcy  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  thej  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HR  5498.  A  bill  to 'provide  for  the  rede- 
signing  of   the   5-cenit  George   Washington 
regular  postage  stamgi  so  as  to  incorporate 
George    Washington's!  immortal    words    "To 
Bigotry  No  Sanction''^  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBliE : 
H.R.  5499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  u.se  of 
public  works  and  other  economic  programs 
in  a  coordinated  eiTort  to  aid  economically 
disadvantaged   areas  of   the  Nation;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WIDNAJLL: 
HR  5500.  A   bill    ti>   authorize   establish- 
ment of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  States  of 'j'ennsylvanla  and  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  jjjurposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  anjd  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  WYDLEa: 
H.R.  5301.  A  bill  toi  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Natiiinal  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  ptogress  and  scholarship 
In   the   humanities    ind    the    arts,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.       | 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  5502.  A  bill  td  provide  a  ho.^pltal  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  imprbve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  aitnend  the  Sori.il  Security 
Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  financial 
participation    In    the    Federal-State    public 
assistance  programs,  land  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  BERrIT: 
H.R,  5503.  A  bill  tp  Increase  the  amount,' 
authorized  for  Indlain  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation;   to   the  Comimlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  5504.  A  bill  to  permit  amounts  paid 
for  accident  or  health  Insurance  to  be  de- 
ducted for  Income  tax  purposes  as  a  medical 
expense  without  regard  to  the  3  percent 
limitation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H H.  5505.  A  bill  to  requite  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent  decennial  censuses,  of   congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  5506.  A  bill  to  amend  section  376  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  5507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  additional  funds  to  be 
available   exclusively  for  disaster   loans;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  5508.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire. 
By  Mr.  DORN  ( by  request)  : 
H.R.  5509.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  an  individual  of  pension  authorized 
under  chapter   15  In   addition   to  disability 
compensation  payable  under  section  314(k) 
both  of  this  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  5510.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-211  to  authorize  a  person  to  elect  or  re- 
elect to  receive  pension  under  that  provision 
of  chapter  15  of  title  3C,  United  States  Code, 
which  provides  the  greater  benefit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5511.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  having  the  service- 
connected  disability  of  loss  or  loss  of  use 
of  one  kidney;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORN : 
H.R.5512.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Seciirity  Act  to  provide  for  individuals 
who   have   spent   substantially   all    of   their 
working  lives   In   one   trade   or   industry,   a 
more  realistic  definition  of  "disability"  for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  disability  insur- 
ance  benefits  and  the  diEability  freeze;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN  ( by  request)  : 
H.R.  5513.  A  bill   authorizing   payment  of 
Indemnities  to  the  descendants  of  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Indians  who  lost  relatives  or 
property   in   the   Sand   Creek   Massacre   and 
were  entitled  to  indemnities  under  the  treaty 
of  October  14.  1865;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HR.  5514.  A  bill  to  provide  Injunctive  re- 
lief  from    activities   which   dilute   the   dis- 
tinctive quality  of  a  trademark  or  trade  name 
or  which  otherwise  constitute  unfair  com- 
mercial activities;  to  the  Committee  on  the^ 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  5515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  Imported 
footwear  uppers  shall  be  marked  with  coun- 
try of  origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
H.R.  5516    A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  title 
IV  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1937  to  require  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  imprint 
on  automobile  license  plates  issued  to  foreign 
diplomats  the  name  of  the   country  which 
the  diplomat  represents:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv   Mr.  PEPPER: 
HR.  5517.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 


tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  re- 
ceiving benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  5518.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HH.  5519.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  language  training 
to  be  given  to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
under  certain  circumstances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  5520.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority  of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  Information  and   limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  5521.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  income  tax  Imposed  for 
a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

BvMr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  5522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
payers having  gro?s  income  cf  S3 ,000  or  less 
shall  not  have  to  pay  the  Federal  individual 
income  tax;  to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  BROYHILT.  of  Virginia : 
H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  each  year  as  National  Arbor  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  349.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.J.  Res.  350.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 
pnreman's  Week;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FINO : 
H.J.  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of  prayers 
in  public  schools  and  other  public  places  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MORTON: 
H  J.  Res.  352.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  rlsht  cf  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

BvMrs.  DWYER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of' New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  320.     Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  CL.\RK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  321.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO : 
H.Con.Res.322.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State  of 
New   York   should    raise    its   legal   drinking 
age  to  21:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KRFBS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  323.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
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of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  324.  Concurrent   resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  325.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  326.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  Its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  327.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express,  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  Its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  328.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.DADDARIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  329.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  330.  Concurrent   resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jufiiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  331.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  Its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  332.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  333.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI : 
H.  Con.  Res.  334.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  Its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.McGRATH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  335.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  336.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  Instruct  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the 
Baltic    States    question    before    the    United 
Nations   with    a    view    to   the   liberation    of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  from  Soviet 
occupation;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  337.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.  Res.  244.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  printing  of  remarks  of  Members  of 
the  House  In  the  Congressional  Record;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.  Res.  245.  Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  to 
conduct  investigations  and  studies  with  re- 
spect to  certain  matters  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  246.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and  studies 


authorized  by  House  Resolution  245;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  P  ATM  AN: 

H.  Res.  247.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investigations, 
and  Inquiries  with  respect  to  housing  and 
related  matters  authorized  by  House  Reso- 
lution 133;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.  Res.  248.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  employ 
three  additional  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

57.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

58.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislative  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

59.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requesting  the  Congress  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  legislative  appor- 
tionment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  5523.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of   Geor- 
glos  V.  Banakos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5524.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Niko- 
laos  Platlpodis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  5525.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Asher 
Dzlaloschynsky,  Mrs.  LlUle  Ida  Dzlaloschyn- 
sky,  and  Jeschuna  Dan  Dzlaloschjrnsky;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  5526.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  George 
P.  Panagiotopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  5527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basllla 
Tola  Arganda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernlce 
Ferguson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  FINO: 
H.R.5529.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Nava 
Barak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  5530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Robert  A.  Ethrldge;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GJLBERT: 
H.R.  5531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Del- 
ores  A.  Lake  and  her  minor  grandson,  Oliver 
Lake;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON : 
H.R.  5532.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of   Annie 
Loretta   Brown;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  5533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kunlki 
Nagano  Zwlefelhofer;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  5534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kjell  Kos- 
berg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  5535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valentlna 
G.  Samson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  5536.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  of  the 
Local  738,  I.B.T-Natlonal  Tea  Co.  Employees' 
Retirement  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  MAILUARD: 
HR.  5537.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Juanlta  Mlra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OILAJIA  of  Illinois: 

HJR.  5538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emmanuel 

Damalas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5539.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Con- 

stantlne  Tslakopoulosl;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  5540.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Mavis 
Cato  Addison;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5541.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  R. 
Levesque;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  5542.  A  bUl  for  the  relief   of  Enrico 
Solarl  and  his  wife,  Maria  Solari,  and  their 
children,  Enrlcia,  Grazla  and  Mlrella  Solari; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Fodera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaspare 
Terranova;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  5545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jung 
Soon   Lee;    to   the    Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Elena  Prego  Roldan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zev  Solel; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  5548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Cabral  da  Rocha;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SCHISLER: 
H.R.  5549.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Jose 
Dayao  Villarica;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  5550.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  William  J. 
Meskll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.TALCOTT: 
H.R.  5551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Car;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  5552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  B. 
GUdden;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.TUTEN: 
H.R.  5553.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Josette  Augustine  Ingram;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  5554.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Mary 
Francis    Crabbs    (Koh,    Ml    Sook);    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

108.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
chairman.  Federation  of  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  Societies,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  requesting  Congress  to  demand  with- 
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drawal  of  all  Soviet  troops  and  personnel 
from  Lithuania  and  other  captive  nations, 
and  arrange  for  free  elections  to  be  held 
under  supervision  of  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

109  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  Parm- 
InKton  Chamber  of  Commerce  Parmlngton, 
N  Mex  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting  Con- 
cress  to  support  all  measures  to  secure  the 
immediate  authorization  and  construction  of 
the  Anlmas-La  Plata  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

110  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor,  Woodslde, 
Calif    petitioning  consideration  of  his  reso- 


lution with  reference  to  requesting  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
Constitution  to  allow  any  State  which  has  a 
bicameral  legislature  to  apportion  the  mem- 
bership of  one  house  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

111.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  suggesting  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
relative  to  the  Congress  acting  In  Joint  ses- 
sion to  confirm  nomination  of  Vice  President 
by  the  President  in  case  of  disability,  etc.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


112.  Also,  petition  of  Heiu^  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  requiring  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  provide  wider  and 
larger  deposit  slots  for  mall  in  the  poet 
offices:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

113.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  hie 
resolution  with  reference  to  requiring  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
publish  a  report  on  all  Federal  centers  such 
as  the  National  Meteorological  Center  and 
listing  information  about  same;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  "E"  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW   TfORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  President's 
"E"  Award  for  excellence  in  exporting 
is  being  presented  this  afternoon  to 
Clupak.  Inc..  a  worldwide  licensing  and 
research  organization  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  "E" 
Award  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  increase  of  world  trade  was  estab- 
Ushed  by  Executive  order  in  December 
1961.  Clupak.  Inc..  is  the  first  licensing 
organization  to  receive  this  great  honor. 
Clupak.  which  licenses  its  patents  and 
trademarks  for  the  production  of  Clu- 
pak extensible  paper  to  mills  and  paper 
machinery  manufacturers  throughout 
the  world,  conducts  its  worldwide  activi- 
ties with  no  great  outlay  of  American 
dollars  in  foreign  countries. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  "E" 
pennant  given  to  Clupak,  Inc.,  states: 
Clupak  Inc.,  has  successfully  penetrated 
world  markets  with  Clupak  extensible  paper. 
In  concluding  licensing  arrangements  for 
foreign  production,  the  company  surmounted 
skepticism  and  legal  obstacles,  demonstrated 
perseverance,  product  superiority,  and  the 
value  of  cooperative  research. 

These  determined  efforts  to  effectively  pro- 
mote Clupak  extensible  paper  to  the  paper 
Industry  of  the  world  ireflect  credit  on  man- 
agement, employees,  and  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted,  too. 
that  Clupak  licenses,  in  all  cases,  call  for 
royalty  payments  in  U.S.  funds — thus 
furthering  the  objectives  of  America's 
export  expansion  program. 

As  a  case  in  point,  it  is  estimated  that, 
if  the  Clupak  extensible  paper  now  made 
every  year  in  foreign  countries  were 
made  in  papermills  built  with  American 
capital— instead  of  under  license  from 
Clupak,  Inc.,  it  would  require  an  expendi- 
dure  of  $50  to  $75  million  for  plant  facili- 
ties alone. 

This  procedure  Is  in  line  with  the  re- 
cent call  by  President  Johnson  for  Amer- 
ican businessmen  "to  limit  their  direct 
investments  abroadj  their  deposits  in  for- 


eign banks,  and  their  holdings  of  finan- 
cial assets." 

Clupak.  Inc.,  currently  has  44  Ucensees 
producing  Clupak  extensible  paper  in  the 
United  States  and  15  foreign  countries 
in  Europe.  Africa,  South  America,  and 

Acio 

Licensees  of  Clupak,  Inc.,  serve  world- 
wide markets  from  Argentina,  Canada, 
Chile.  China  (Taiwan) ,  Colombia,  Eng- 
land, Finland,  Prance.  Germany.  Japan. 
Norway.  Peru,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Clupak  extensible  paper,  an  uncreped 
ki-aft  with  built-in  stretch  and  extraor- 
dinary toughness,  is  widely  used 
throughout  the  world  for  multiwall  bags 
and  for  industrial  wrapping  paper. 

Clupak,  Inc.,  is  owned  jointly  by  Clu- 
ett,  Peabody  &  Co..  Inc.,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia Pulp  &  Paper. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  the  prese»ta- 
tion  of  an  "E"  Award  to  this  outstanding 
company. 


retreat  before  the  advance  of  govern- 
ment, because  government  and  religion 
cannot  mix,  then  the  idea  of  religious 
freedom  may  become  less  and  less  real. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reiterate  the  real  mean- 
ing of  our  religious  heritage. 


Presentation  of  Plaque  in  Honor  of  Dr. 
George  Washington  Carver 


Prayer  in  Public  Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rein- 
troduced my  bill  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  so  as  to  permit 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  Nation. 

Through  this  amendment.  I  am  aiming 
to  reserve  an  inexcusable  abridgment  of 
the  freedom  of  religion.  Somehow,  the 
courts  have  conceived  of  the  first  amend- 
ment as  requiring  the  stripping  of  aU 
vestiges  of  religion  from  the  schools. 
This  to  me  is  absurd.  The  Constitution 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  church 
and  state  should  be  Isolated  from  each 
other;  merely  that  they  should  each  ex- 
ercise no  control  over  the  other.  In 
short,  the  Constitution  was  out  to  achieve 
religious  freedom. 

Somehow  the  courts  have  decided  that 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  means  that  religion  must  be 
drummed  out  of  public  life,  presumably 
so  that  the  religion  of  irreligious  people 
will  not  be  offended.  I  believe  that  the 
practice  of  religion  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  meaningful  religious  freedom. 
If  religion,  or  the  practice  thereof,  is  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
February  18.  1965.  a  plaque  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Carver  Commemoration  Commit- 
tee in  honor  of  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carver. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  building  which  houses  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  display  this 
plaque  in  a  position  of  prominence  so 
that  those  who  gaze  upon  it  may  draw 
renewed  inspiration. 

Dr.  George  Washington  Carver,  as  we 
all  know,  was  not  only  a  remarkable 
scientists,  who  contributed  so  very  much 
to  botany,  but  he  was  also  a  truly  great 
American. 

In  accepting  this  plaque,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  re- 
counted some  of  the  accomplishments 
and  great  ideals  of  Dr.  Carver.  In  order 
that  the  Secretary's  remarks  be  made 
available  to  those  who  read  the  Con- 
GRESsiON'AL  RECORD,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  among  its  pages. 
Secretary  Freeman's  acceptance 
speech  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Gragg,  Congressman  Tenzer,  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  you  do  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  me  personally  a 
great  honor  in  presenting  to  us  this  plaque 
commemorating  the  name  and  accomplish- 
ments of  George  Washington  Carver,  a  great 
American  who  served  his  country  and  his 
State  selflessly  and  with  honor. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  I  am  proud 
indeed  to  say  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  scientist,  this  teacher  of  rare 
ability.  He  was  a  tmly  admirable  man.  He 
remains  so  in  our  own  memory  and  use  of 
his  achievements. 
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In  his  quiet,  humble  way.  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  did  far  more  than  most  ot  us 
realize  to  shape  the  development  of  our 
USDA.  He  was  born  2  years  after  the  Depart- 
ment was  established,  and  when  he  died  the 
Department  had  81  years  of  growth  and  ac- 
complishment behind  It.  His  life  spanned 
many  of  the  major  changes  In  American 
agriculture — and  th£  truth  is  that  many  of 
these  changes  he  himself  helped  bring  about. 
He  showed  how  agricultural  products  could 
be  used  Industrially,  and  he  led  the  way  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  lab  research  and 
the  practical  application  of  that  research  on 
the  farm.  In  so  doing  he  foreshadowed  the 
work  of  our  modern  utilization  research  and 
our  extension  programs. 

Dr.  Carver  was  a  close  personal  friend  of 
at  least  three  Secretaries  of  Agriculture — 
"Tama  Jim"  Wilsoi>v  Henry  C.  Wallace,  and 
Henry  A  Wallace.  Two  of  them  taught  him; 
one  of  them  he  taught — taught  in  the  best 
way  of  all,  informally,  in  quiet  conversa- 
tions while  hunting  plants  In  the  woods  and 
the  fields. 

Henry  A.  Wallace  was  only  6  years  old  at 
the  time.  but.  looking  back  much  later,  he 
wrote:  "Because  of  his  friendship  with  my 
father  and  perhaps  his  interest  in  children, 
George  Carver  often  took  me  on  botany 
expeditions,  and  it  was  he  who  first  intro- 
duced me  to  the  mysteries  of  plant  fertiliza- 
tion." 

If  he  were  living  today.  I  dare  to  hope  that 
George  Carver  would  be  my  close  personal 
friend,  too.  I  think  he  would  be  especially 
interested  in  what  we  are  doing  through  rural 
areas  development  and  research. 

Dr.  Carver  was  a  scientist  with  the  common 
touch.  Perhaps  it  was  this  which  inspired 
him  to  study  what  was  commonplace.  We 
know  that  he  made  paints  from  Alabama 
clay.  We  know  that  he  grew  bumper  crops 
on  the  dump  heap  at  Tuskegee.  We  knew 
that  he  pushed  far  ahead  our  knowledge  of 
the  sweetpotato  and  its  cultivation.  We 
know  that  he  found  dozens  of  uses  for  the 
peanut. 

His  studies  of  the  commonplace  helped 
start  the  South  on  the  long  trek  toward  agri- 
cultural  diversification   and   conservation. 

He  was  a  teacher  who  could  not  bear  to  see 
knowledge  lie  sterile  in  the  laboratory,  like 
the  Biblical  talent  buried  in  the  ground. 
And  so  week  after  week,  when  his  work  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  classroom  was  finished,  he 
hitched  up  a  mule,  carefully  packed  some  ex- 
hibits from  his  projects  in  a  wagon,  and 
drove  into  the  countryside  to  teach  the  bene- 
fits of  crop  rotation  and  conservation. 

George  Carver  was  also  a  truly  humble  and 
selfless  man.  When  he  was  a  student  at 
Iowa  State,  he  made  the  hard  choice  that 
determined  his  career.  He  had  great  talent 
as  an  artist,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  Europe  to  study  painting.  But  he  gave  it 
up  to  dedicate  himself  to  science — because  as 
he  later  said:  "It  has  always  been  the  one 
great  ideal  of  my  life  to  be  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,"  and 
because  he  saw  in  agricultural  research,  "the 
key  to  unlock  the  golden  door  of  freedom  to 
our  people." 

"Speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach 
thee,"  we  read  In  the  Book  of  Job.  George 
Carver  spoke  to  the  earth  and  it  taught  him — 
and  he  taught  others — and  the  saving  knowl- 
edge has  spread  in  an  ever-widening  circle 
even  to  our  own  day. 

I  accept  with  gratitude  and  humility  this 
plaque  honoring  one  of  America's  greatest 
agricultural  scientists  and  teachers.  We 
shall  place  It  in  a  position  of  prominence. 
Prom  it,  we  shall  draw  renewed  inspiration. 
Seeing  it.  we  shall  remember  that  the  Great 
Society  we  seek  he  began  to  build  before 
many  of  us  were  even  born. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture   Acknowledges 
George  Washington  Carver  Plaque 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIO.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1965, 1  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  speech  delivered  last 
Thursday  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Tenzer,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
plaque  being  presented  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  George  Washington  Carver.  Dr. 
Rosa  L.  Gragg,  chairman  of  the  George 
Washington  Carver  Commemoration 
Committee,  is  one  of  my  constituents. 

Today,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  remarks  made  by  the  Honor- 
able Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  upon  accepting  the  plaque 
on  behalf  of  the  Department. 

The  speech  follows: 

Speech  of  Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secre- 
tary OF  Agricultuhe 
Dr.  Gragg,  Congressman  Tenzer,  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  you  do  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  me  personally,  a 
great  honor  in  presenting  to  us  this  plaque 
commemorating  the  name  and  accomplish- 
ments of  George  Washington  Carver,  a  great 
American  who  served  his  country  and  his 
State  se'.flsssly  and  with  honor. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  I  am  proud 
indeed  to  say  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  scientist;  this  teacher  of  rare 
ability.  He  was  a  truly  admirable  man.  He 
remains  so  in  our  own  memory  and  use  of 
his  achievements. 

In  his  quiet,  humble  way,  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  did  far  more  than  most  of  us 
realize  to  shape  the  development  of  our 
USDA.  He  was  bom  2  years  after  the  De- 
partment was  established,  and  when  he  died 
the  Department  had  81  years  of  growth  and 
accomplishment  behind  it.  His  life  .<^panned 
many  of  the  major  changes  in  American  agri- 
culture; and  the  truth  Is  that  many  of  these 
changes  he  himself  helped  bring  about. 

He  showed  how  agricultural  products  could 
.be  used  industrially,  and  he  led  the  way  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  lab  research  and 
the  practical  application  of  that  research  on 
the  farm.  In  so  doing  he  foreshadowed  the 
work  of  our  modern  utilization  research  and 
our  extension  programs. 

Dr.  Carver  was  a  close  personal  friend  of 
at  least  three  Secretaries  of  Agriculture: 
"Tama  Jim"  Wilson,  Henry  C.  Wallace,  and 
Henry  A.  Wallace.  Two  of  them  taught  him; 
one  of  them  he  taught — taught  in  the  best 
way  of  all,  informally,  in  quiet  conversa- 
tions while  hunting  plants  in  the  woods  and 
the  fields. 

Henry  A.  Wallace  was  only  6  years  old  at 
the  time,  but,  looking  back  much  later,  he 
wrote:  "Because  of  his  friendship  with  my 
father  and  perhaps  his  interest  in  children. 
George  Carver'often  took  me  on  botany  ex- 
peditions, and  it  was  he  who  first  introduced 
me  to  the  mysteries  of  plant  fertilization." 
If  he  were  living  todiy,  I  dare  to  hope 
that  George  Carver  would  be  my  close  per- 
sonal friend,  too  I  think  he  would  be  espe- 
cially Interested  in  what  we  are  doing 
through  rural  areas  development  and  re- 
search. 


Dr.  Carver  was  a  scientist  with  the  com- 
mon touch.  Perhaps  It  was  this  which  In- 
spired him  to  study  what  was  commonplace. 
We  know  that  he  made  paints  from  Alabama 
clay.  We  know  that  he  grew  bumper  crops 
on  the  dump  heap  at  Tuskegee.  We  know 
that  he  pushed  far  ahead  our  knowledge  of 
the  sweet  potato  and  its  cultivation.  We 
know  that  he  found  dozens  of  uses  for  the 
peanut. 

His  studies  of  the  commonplace  helped 
start  the  South  on  the  long  trek  toward  ag- 
ricultural diversification  and  conservation. 

He  was  a  teacher  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  knowledge  He  sterile  in  the  laboratory, 
like  the  biblical  talent  buried  in  the  ground. 
And  so  week  after  week,  when  his  work  In 
the  lab  and  the  classroom  was  finished,  he 
hitched  up  a  mule,  carefully  packed  some 
exhibits  from  his  projects  In  a  wagon,  and 
drove  Into  the  countryside  to  teach  the  ben- 
efits of  crop  rotation  and  conservation. 

George  Carver  was  also  a  truly  humble  and 
selfless  man.  When  he  was  a  student  at 
Iowa  State,  he  made  the  hard  choice  that  de- 
termined his  career.  He  had  great  talent  as 
an  artist,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  Europe  to  study  painting.  But  he  gave  It 
up  to  dedicate  himself  to  science — because 
as  he  later  said:  "It  has  always  been  the  one 
great  ideal  of  my  life  to  be  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,"  and 
because  he  saw  in  agricultural  research,  "the 
key  to  unlock  the  golden  door  of  freedom  to 
our  people." 

"Speak  to  the  earth,  and  It  shall  teach 
thee,"  we  read  In  the  Book  of  Job.  George 
Carver  spoke  to  the  earth  and  It  taught 
him — and  he  taught  others — and  the  saving 
knowledge  has  spread  In  an  ever-widening 
circle   even   to   o\ir   own    day. 

I  accept  with  gratitude  and  humility  this 
plaque  honoring  one  of  America's  greatest 
agricultural  scientists  and  teachers.  We 
shall  place  it  in  a  position  of  prominence. 
From  It.  we  shall  draw  renewed  inspiration. 
Seeing  It,  we  shall  remember  that  the  Great 
Society  we  seek  he  began  to  build  before 
many  of  us  were  even  born. 


Congratulations  to  Monsignor  HIadky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Silvester 
Hiadky  was  elevated  to  the  office  of 
papal  chamberlain  of  his  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI. 

This  recognition  of  his  church  to 
Monsignor  Hiadky  was  an  occasion  of 
great  joy  to  his  parishioners  and  his  many 
hundreds  of  friends.  Monsignor  Hiadky 
has  served  for  many  years  as  the  pastor 
of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  Church  in  War- 
ren, Ohio.  Not  only  has  the  monsignor 
served  his  people  well,  but  he  has  also 
contributed  generously  of  his  time  and 
effort  to  the  betterment  of  the  entire  city 
of  Warren. 

His  personal  example  of  leadership  in 
the  social  progress  of  this  great  city  has 
done  much  to  contribute  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  growth  of  this  community. 
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I  wish  to  share  in  this  occasion  of  con- 
gratxilations  with  his  many  friends  and 
extend  to  Monsignor  Hiadky  my  every 
best  wish  of  many  more  years  of  con- 
tinued service  to  his  church,  his  city,  and 
his  country. 


The  Great  Society  Is  Here 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OP  OHtO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Febrvxiry  25,  1965 


Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe 
visiting  in  my  district  a  week  ago,  I  made 
a  discovery  that  so  impressed  me  that  I 
feel  I  must  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
discovered  the  Great  Society  is  already 

here. 

The  occasion  for  this  discovery  was  the 
dedication  of  a  community  center  of  the 
West  End  Branch  of  the  YMCA  in  the 
city  of  Willoughby,  Ohio.  Its  purpose 
is  to  serve  families  of  Willoughby,  Wil- 
lowick,  Wickliflfe.  Eastlake,  Willoughby 
Hills,  Kirtland,  Waite  Hill,  Timberlake. 
and  Lakeline. 

I  realize  the  names  of  these  commu- 
nities are  not  important  to  this  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  hope  that  how  the 
people  of  these  communities  built  this 
beautiful  $450,000  facility  will  make  all 
of  us  stop  and  think  for  just  a  moment. 
The  dedication  of  this  building  cul- 
minated 11  years  of  planning  and  financ- 
ing by  the  officials  of  the  West  End 
Branch  of  the  YMCA.  It  will  serve  more 
than  2,360  persons  a  year  and  will  even- 
tually be  part  of  a  $750,000  facility  to 
serve  the  families  of  the  area. 

Industry  and  special  gifts  accounted 
for  52  percent  of  the  total  funds:  20  per- 
cent came  from  genea^al  gifts  by  residents 
of  the  area ;  17  percent  from  business  and 
11  percent  from  a  $50,000  bank  mort- 
gage. Not  a  single  penny  came  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

When  it  was  decided  to  paint  certain 
areas  not  in  the  original  contract,  the 
local  Kiwanis  Club  worked  with  the  Lads 
Without  Dads  Club  to  do  the  painting. 
A  local  paint  company  donated  the  ma- 
terial. 

A  group  of  youngsters  in  the  Leader's 
Club  of  the  YMCA  raised  $500  for  the 
center  by  selling  hotdogs,  magazine  sub- 
scriptions, and  so  forth,  for  over  2  years. 
The  group  could  not  afford  both  a 
swimming  pool  and  gymnasium  so  the 
YMCA  built  the  pool  and  then  made  an 
arrangement  with  a  local  school  to  let 
the  school  use  the  pool  and  the  school 
will  let  the  YMCA  children  use  their 
gym. 

The  people  who  built  this  community 
center— the  union  men.  the  leaders  of 
industry,  the  housfe'wives,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  children  themselves— are 
truly  the  Great  Society. 

This  Great  Society,  Mr.  President, 
asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  when  I  was 


at  the  dedication  which  I  found  hard  to 
answer.  They  are  people  whose  Chris- 
tian conscience  makes  the  problems  of 
our  country  their  problems.  They  want 
to  face  their  responsibility  to  the  less 
forttmate  among  themselves  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  yet  their 
confidence  in  your  programs  has  been 
shaken. 

For  example,  they  wanted  to  help  the 
people  who  really  need  a  fresh  start  in 
the  area  called  Appalachia,  but  when 
they  heard  that  some  76  cotmties  out  of 
the  350  in  the  bill  are  as  well  off  as  they 
are,  their  confidence  in  your  program 
was  shaken. 

They  want  to  help  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  school  districts  of  the 
county  despite  the  fact  that  their  own 
real  estate  taxes  are  almost  overwhelm- 
ing them  in  support  of  their  own  schools. 
But  when  they  heard  that  the  10  richest 
counties  in  the  country  would  receive  as 
much  money  as  the  10  poorest  counties 
under  the  new  education  bill,  their  con- 
fidence in  your  education  program  was 
shaken. 

They  want  to  help  the  elderly  among 
them  who  need  hospital  care  and  who 
cannot  afford  it,  but  when  they  learned 
that  your  program  really  does  not  take 
care  of  their  No.  1  concern— a  prolonged 
illness  that  could  destroy  their  life's  sav- 
ings— their  confidence  in  your  medical 
program  was  shaken. 

I  did  not  mention  to  this  Great  So- 
ciety, Mr.  President,  about  your  proposed 
plan  in  the  1965  housing  bill  to  allocate 
their  money  to  families  of  middle  in- 
come in  the  form  of  rent  supplements 
because  when  they  do  hear  more  about 
the  1965  housing  bill  their  confidence 
in  your  program  will  really  be  shaken. 
Mr.   President,  these   people  sympa- 
thize with  you  and  share  with  you  our 
problems  in  Vietnam,  Selma,  Ala.,  and 
around  the  world.    But  they  are  losing 
confidence  in  your  programs  because  you 
have  not  been  honest  with  them.    On 
the  excuse  of  using  the  emotional  ap- 
peal of  doing  something  for  the  poor 
and  needy  you  have  presented,  and  in- 
sist on  having  passed,  legislation  that 
helps   the   rich   as   well   as   the   poor. 
Think  about  it,  Mr.  President,  because 
if    their    confidence    continues    to    be 
shaken  the  people  of  this  Great  Society 
composed  of  the  party  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  party  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
just  might  find  another  leader. 


name  of  the  country  which  they  rep- 
resent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  at  the  outset  that  this  bill  in  no 
way  compromises  the  privilege  of  diplo- 
matic immunity;  but  I  do  insist  that 
those  thoughtless  and  arrogant  foreign 
representatives  and  their  employees  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  diplomatic  immunity, 
have  continually  outraged  our  citizenry 
by  the  flagrant  abuse  of  this,  their  host 
country's  rules  and  ordinances— and  yet 
are  able  to  hide  behind  the  anonymity 
of  a  simply  labeled  "DPL"  license  plate 
which  in  no  way  identifies  the  country  of 
the  offender. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  where 
these  diplomats  should  certainly  be  on 
their  best  behavior,  we  have  countless 
and  repeated  abuses  of  our  traffic  laws: 
speeding  with  impunity,  double  and  triple 
parking,  tieing  up  traffic  by  parking  in 
no-parking  zones,  parking  in  front  of  fire 
hydrants,  and  on  and  on — the  worst  in- 
fractions imaginable.  And  yet.  these 
diplomatic  delinquents  go  their  merry 
way  fully  aware  of  their  immunity  from 
prosecution. 

But  the  offenders  should  not  be  im- 
mune from  public  scorn  and  they  should 
feel  the  full  weight  of  public  scrutiny 
when  they  engage  in  these  highhanded 
tactics. 

I  am  certainly  not  attempting  to  tar  all 
the  foreign  representatives  and  their  em- 
ployees with  the  same  brush  but  I  want 
those  that  constantly  and  cynically  abuse 
our  hospitality  to  be  recognized;  and  at 
the  same  time,  I  want  those  who  recog- 
nize and  observe  our  rules  to  receive  pub- 
lic recognition  and  praise.  In  other 
words,  let  the  personal  reputation  and 
esteem  of  a  country's  mission  here  in  our 
Nation  £  Capital  rise  or  fall  on  the  way 
they  observe  or  abuse  our  hospitality. 


Let  Us  Know  Who  They  Are 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 
Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  require  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  affix  to 
the  automobile  license  plates  issued  to 
foreign  diplomats  and  their  staffs  the 


President  Johnson's  Position 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   C.^HOIJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  is  being  constantly  lambasted 
by  the  propaganda  agencies  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  gangsters  in  Mos- 
cow Hanoi,  and  Peiping.  President 
Johnson  is  for  standing  firm  in  South 
Vietnam  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  freedom  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  is  vmbelievable  to  see  prominent 
Americans  join  Kosygin.  Chou  En-lai. 
Mao  Tse-tung,  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  m  de- 
manding that  the  United  States  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  following  is  from  the 
Washington    report    of    the    Amencan 
Security  Council  on  February  3: 
President  Johnson's  Position 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  answered  this  question.    Said 
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the  President:  "We  are  there,  first,  becavise 
a  friendly  nation  has  asked  us  to  help  against 
Conununist  aggression.  Ten  years  ago  our 
President  pledged  our  help.  Three  Presi- 
dents have  supported  that  pledge.  We  will 
no*^  break  it.  Second,  our  own  security  Is 
tied  to  the  peace  of  Asia.  Twice  in  one 
generation  we  have  had  to  fight  against  ag- 
gression in  the  Far  East.  To  Ignore  aggres- 
sion now  would  only  increase  the  danger  of 
a  larger  war." 

Both  Radio  Moscow  and  the  Communist 
North  Vietnam  Radio  Hanoi  have  com- 
mented somewhat  Impudently  on  the  Presl- 
Qtnt's  speech.  Said  Radio  Moscow  on  Jan- 
uary 7:  "Once  again  he  repeated  the  worn- 
out  lines  that  American  Armed  Forces  are 
in  South  Vietnam  to  give  'help'  and  safeguard 
U.S.  security  in  South  Vietnam."  And 
Radio  Hanoi  on  January  9  said:  "In  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
on  January  4.  Johnson  once  again  disclosed 
U.S.  stubbornness  in  continuing  its  aggres- 
sive plot  in  South  Vietnam.  Johnson 
brazenly  stated  that  the  United  States  would 
stay  in  South  Vietnam." 

But  President  Johnson's  words  are  not 
worn  out.  His  words  reflect  the  verdict  of 
history  on  the  policy  of  appeasement.  A 
firm  policy  in  Vietnam  today  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  avoiding  a  general  war  to- 
morrow. How  much  might  not  have  Eng- 
land, and  the  world,  been  spared  had  the 
appeasers  of  the  1930's  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Militarily. 
Communist  China  is  still  a  paper  tiger — less 
powerful  than  Hitler's  Nazis  in  the  early 
1930's.  Today  Communist  China's  chal- 
lenge in  the  Pacific  can  be  met  without  ex- 
cessive risk.  But  the  peril  to  freedom  In 
the  Pacific  will  continue  to  rise  with  each 
year  if  we  refuse  to  face  up  to  this  challenge. 


Engineering  for  Human  Needs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  happy 
to  include  a  very  important  address  de- 
livered by  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Grider].  The  address  was  deliv- 
ered before  the  Engineers  Club  of  Mem- 
phis on  February  22,  1965. 

The  address  was  on  the  subject  of 
"Engineering  for  Human  Needs."  and 
was  very  appropriately  made  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 
I  am  pleased  also  to  include  with  the  ad- 
dress a  fine  editorial  from  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal.  The  editorial  pays 
a  high  and  fitting  tribute  to  the  words  of 
our  colleague. 

The  editorial  and  address  follow: 

[From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 
Appeal,  Feb.  23,  1965] 

Ch.\llence  to  Engineering 
Engineering,  as  a  profession,  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  practical  application  of 
man's  knowledge  about  nature  In  ways  that 
benefit  humanity. 

In  his  primitive  state,  the  man  who  picked 
up  a  stone  and  discovered  that  by  striking 
with  it  he  could  kill  was  the  inventor.  The 
engineer  was  the  man  who  honed  the  stone 
to  a  sharp   edge  and  put  a   handle  on  it. 


The  purpose  was  to  make  the  stone  work 
better — to  protect  and  to  provide. 

This  Is  the  crux  of  what  Representative 
George  Grider  said  to  the  Engineers  Club  of 
Memphis  yesterday.  As  a  compliment  be- 
fitting Engineers  Week.  Mr.  Grider  ad- 
dressed the  group  as  "the  elite  guard  of  our 
society  and  civilization." 

But  he  issued  to  them  a  challenge  which 
shoxild  have  a  much  wider  audience  and  ap- 
plication. For  Mr.  Grider  posed  a  question 
which  has  haunted  men  through  thousands 
of  years  in  which  cultures  have  flourished 
only  to  wither  and  die.  What  the  Shelby 
County  Representative  asked  of  engineers — 
the  elite  guard — Is  whether  "our  remarkable 
technological  development  will  also  end  In 
stagnation  and  decline  as  those  great  civili- 
zations have  before  us?" 

"We.  as  Individuals,  must  save  the  Indi- 
vidual from  being  overwhelmed  by  his  own 
numbers,  exterminated  by  his  own  weapons 
or  submerged  by  his  own  machinery," 
Representative  Grider  said. 

In  a  sense,  we  think,  he  was  speaking  to 
all  of  us.  Doctors,  in  reducing  the  death 
rate,  have  to  think  too,  of  the  problem  of 
overpopulation.  Automakers  have  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  their  machine  on  our  en- 
vironment. The  bridgebuilder  has  to  have 
at  least  an  idea  of  what  he  seeks  access  to 
on  the  other  side  of  a  river  or  an  abyss. 
Civilizations  that  have  been  stifled  by  their 
own  inventiveness  are  all  too  familiar,  as 
Mr.  Grider  pointed  out  to  the  Engineers 
Club. 

Practicality  is  inherent  in  engineering,  and 
this  is  a  practical  age.  But  a  voice  cries  out 
for  the  dignity  of  man  and  such  a  voice  is 
sometimes  too  easily  muffled  by  the  whine  of 
the  machinery  of  progress. 

Engineering   for  Human   Needs 

(By  George  W.  Grider,  Member  of 

Congress) 

Prom  Stonehenge  to  Oak  Ridge,  from  the 
Roman  roads  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  from  the  pyramids  to  the  moon, 
the  engineers  have  been,  and  promise  to  be, 
long  with  us.  It  is  a  privilege,  a  presump- 
tion, and  a  great  challenge  to  attempt  to  find 
something  worth  saying  to  representatives  of 
so  ancient,  so  august,  and  so  modern  a  pro- 
fession. Engineering  Is  older  than  science, 
almost  as  old  as  religion,  and  always  co- 
existent with  the  arts.  Your  Invitation  to 
help  launch  Engineers'  Week  Is  accepted 
with  sincere  appreciation. 

This  year,  a  special  significance,  dignity, 
and  long-overdue  recognition  have  been 
added  to  your  profession.  I  refer,  of  coiu-se, 
to  the  new  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
which  officially  came  into  being  last  Decem- 
ber 10. 

Created  within  the  existing  framework  of 
an  1863  charter,  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  have  achieved  an  organizational 
"wedding."  This  recognition  of  the  bond  be- 
tween technology  and  science  should  have 
come  a  century  ago. 

Whatever  the  causes  and  effects  of  this 
delay,  I  am  confident  that  the  new  arrange- 
ments between  the  engineering  and  the 
natural  sciences  will  be  highly  productive  to 
both,  and  to  society  as  well. 

Without  intending  either  to  disparage  the 
place  of  the  political,  military,  or  philosophi- 
cal men  of  history,  or  to  rehash  things  overly 
familiar  to  you,' I  should  like  to  point  up  the 
role  that  engineering  has  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Western  man. 

The  engineer  was  born  when  man  first 
began  to  seek  mastery  over  his  environment; 
when,  through  the  practical  arts,  he  first 
attempted  to  shape  Nature's  gifts  and  forces 
to  meet  his  needs  and  wants.  Therefore,  It 
can  be  said  that  engineering  Is  as  old  as 
civilization.  Five  thousand  years  ago,  the 
Egyptian  kings  not  only  planned  and  erected 


pyramids  and  temples,  but  aided  In  develop- 
ing an  economy  which  made  it  possible  to 
withdraw  from  productive  labor  thousands 
of  workers  needed  to  build  such  Imposing, 
but,  by  our  standards,  useless  structures  as 
the  great  pyramid.  The  Egyptian  engineer 
was  a  trusted  noble  of  the  court  and  an 
adviser  to  the  king. 

This  remarkable  era  appears  to  have  ended 
because  the  ingrown  nobility  and  priesthood 
constituted  too  narrow  a  base  for  a  truly 
great  society.  There  was  no  public  demand 
for  continued  progress  and  higher  standards 
of  living,  because  there  was  no  public.  The 
rulers  avoided  innovation — they  were  con- 
cerned only  with  maintaining  status.  We 
must  conclude  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
was  quite  satisfied  to  know  how,  but  did  not 
care  about  the  why.  Scientific  apathy  led 
to  political  decay. 

Greece,  the  next  In  line  of  the  great  ancient 
nations,  never  failed  to  ask  the  question;  in 
fact,  never  stopped  asking  "why."  Because 
of  the  topography  of  their  land,  the  Greeks 
became  the  first  great  harbor  builders.  An 
urbanized  nation,  they  concerned  themselves 
with  city  planning  and  public  water  supply. 
They  pioneered  in  the  excavation  of  tunnels. 

There  is  In  the  Greek  tradition  an  archi- 
tect-engineer— skillful  in  design,  and  eco- 
nomical in  his  use  of  labor  and  materials. 
The  Greek  was  an  arch-technician  and 
handed  on  technical  methods  and  procedures 
which  were  to  endure  for  centuries.  But  the 
Greek  rulers  and  their  political  philosophers 
made  a  fetish  of  Idleness  and  abstraction, 
disdaining  material  things  and  menial  pur- 
suits. Plato  himself  thought  of  the  practi- 
cal uses  to  which  geometry  was  put  in  land 
surveying  as  a  vulgarization  of  the  lofty  sci- 
ence. This  Greek  attitude  afflicted  the  engi- 
neering profession  for  a  long  period  in  his- 
tory. They  did  not  know  that  engineering's 
practitioners  must  necessarily  associate 
themselves  closely  with   the  practical  arts. 

The  great  link  between  science  and  engi- 
neering which  is  the  key  to  20th-century 
achievements  was  missed  by  the  Greeks. 
Brilliant  in  philosophic  and  scientific  specu- 
lation, Greek  life  did  not  provide  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  their  unusual  abilities  in 
mathematics  and  mechanics  could  be  applied, 
tested,  and  Improved.  It  took  the  human 
race  close  to  2,000  years  to  right  this  error. 

Roman  engineering  was  in  large  part  Im- 
ported from  Greece.  Under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, roads,  bridges,  and  water  supply  facil- 
ities were  built  all  over  the  ancient  world 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Great  Britain.  However, 
as  far  as  any  continuing  addition  to  basic 
technical  knowledge  was  concerned,  the 
Roman  was  disappointing.  He  lacked  the 
intellectual  curiosity  of  the  Greek,  and  was 
a  doer  rather  than  a  thinker.  The  Romans 
recognized  engineering  as  a  vital  and  potent 
instrument  in  the  building  of  a  civilized  life, 
yet  the  Roman  mind  lacked  the  inventive 
qualities  essential  to  a  continued  techno- 
logical advance — a  condition  which  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

A  new  civilization  arose  from  the  remains 
of  past  accomplishments,  however,  and  the 
notable  masterpieces  of  stone  construction 
in  the  Middle  Ages  remain  wonderful  even 
in  this  century  of  skyscrapers  and  high-rise 
apartments.  These  castles  and  cathedrals 
were  in  the  ancient  tradition  of  construction 
engineering,  but  the  Invention  of  gunpowder 
in  the  14th  century  broke  up  the  ranks  of  the 
old  master  builders  of  ancient  times  and 
moved  engineering  slowly  toward  modernism. 

The  Renaissance  brought  visions  of  a  new 
mechanical  era.  Very  few  of  the  wonderful 
mechanical  dreams  were  actually  realized 
until  centuries  later,  but  the  minds  of  men 
were  suddenly  freed  of  past  fears  and  in- 
hibitions, and — as  we  can  see  so  clearly  from 
the  notebooks  of  that  great  genius  of  the 
Renaissance,  Leonardo  da  Vinci — men  dared 
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to  Invent  in  their  Imaginations  what  might 

be. 

Besides  his  Imaginative  concepts,  the  Re- 
naissance man  gave  to  engineering  the  use  of 
segmental  and  elliptical  arches,  river  canal- 
ization, the  canal  lock,  and  the  printing 
press.  Galileo  and  ottoers  freed  natural 
science  from  the  shackles  of  religion  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  scientific  experiment. 

Society  owes  an  lmmea«urable  debt  also  to 
the  French  engineers  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  The  first  corps  of  army  engi- 
neers, a  national  highway  department, 
the  first  engineering  school,  development 
of  the  cofferdam  and  the  open  caisson 
processes  of  foundation  work,  the  firbt 
great  work  on  hydraulic  engineering,  the 
basic  equation  for  fiow  In  open  channels — 
all  are  noted  here. 

The  French  engineers  of  this  period  were 
Indeed  the  pioneers  of  modern  engineering 
science,  but  they  were  overtaken  in  their 
prime  by  a  bloody  political  revolution. 

The  British,  because  they  had  settled  their 
political  problems  during  the  17th  century, 
became  the  first  beneficiaries  of  the  Indus- 
trial revolution.  To  detail  the  Individual 
inventions  and  enterprises  of  the  industrial 
revolution  in  England  would  be  to  elaborate 
the  obvious.  Howe\^r,  there  were  trends  of 
change  operating  beneath  the  elaborate  ac- 
tivity of  the  factories  which  had  a  very  im- 
portant Infiuence  on  the  future  of  engineer- 
ing and  science. 

Most  important  was  the  new  alliance  be- 
tween engineering  and  private  enterprise. 
No  longer  was  the  engineer's  work  almost 
exclusively  In  the  area  of  public  works.  This 
alliance  between  engineering  and  private 
industry  revolutionized  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  and  became  the  forerunner 
of  the  spectacular  20tih  century  union  of 
science  and  engineering  and  Industry. 

Remembering  your  American  history,  you 
know  that  Britain  did  not  encourage  her  13 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  de- 
velop Industrially.  However,  after  our 
political  revolution  had  been  won,  we  set 
about  our  own  tasks  of  Importance — and 
transportation  was  the  number  one  engi- 
neering problem  of  our  ftontier  phase.  Rail- 
roads became  the  American  obsession  and 
overshadowed  all  other  forms  of  engineering 
for  most  of  the  19th  century.  But  two  ma- 
jor technical  industrial  developments  during 
this  period  were  of  great  importance  when 
the  20th  century  dawned— the  discovery  of  a 
new  process  for  making  steel,  and  the  birth 
of  electrical  engineering  via  the  telegraph, 
electric  light,  and  electric  motor. 

All  of  these  events  of  history  for  50  cen- 
turies appear  to  have  been  a  preparation  for 
the  science  and  engimeering  of  today.  We 
are  now  concluding  tihe  final  half  of  o\ir 
second  American  century  and  are  already 
planning  the  start  of  the  projects  which  will 
sustain  us  In  our  third  century  and.  we 
trust,  beyond. 

On  January  4,  President  Johnson  described 
the  state  of  our  Unio|i  In  a  message  which 
explored  the  far  perimeters  of  the  American 
dream.  Did  you  realize  that  almost  every 
project  that  he  named  for  action  in  the  next 
4  years  Involved  engineering  enterprise? 

There  are  to  be  more  large  and  small 
parks,  seashores,  open  spaces;  places  of  re- 
laxation and  recreation  at  the  end  of  our 
highways;  In  our  crowded  cities,  streets  and 
open  areas  of  beauty;  regional  development 
where  there  Is  now  distress  and  depression; 
an  end  to  the  pollutions  of  our  rivers;  a  ter- 
mination to  the  pollution  of  the  air  we 
breathe;  desalting  of  the  oceans;  and  a  fill- 
ing In  of  the  gaps  In  knowledge  to  cope  with 
exploding  populations  and  with  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  the  raW  materials  of  human 
contentment. 

Engineers  will  be  required  to  fulfill  this 
bright  dream,  as  they  have  been  called  upon 
throughout  the  history  of  human  civiliza- 


tion to  help  man  control  and  improve  his 
environment. 

President  Johnson  has  given  us  a  bold  look 
forward  Into  the  oldest  dream  the  human 
race  has  memory  of — "the  dream  of  freemen 
living  happily  together  on  a  bounteous 
planet  of  a  benevolent  star."  Today  I  have 
referred  to  other  dreams  which  were  dissi- 
pated because  the  visions  were  not  Imple- 
mented by  sound  thought  and  sound  design. 
Engineering  has  helped  man  to  survive, 
first  through  empiricism  and  more  recently. 
In  historical  terms,  bolstered  by  scientific 
theory  and  controlled  experiment.  Though 
engineering  began  as  a  practical  art  and 
depended  on  the  experimental  method  of 
try  It  and  see  for  Increased  knowledge,  the 
practical  art  grew,  and  with  It  there  devel- 
oped a  practical  science  to  embellish  It. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nuclear  explosives 
of  World  War  II  alone  might  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficient  to  break  engineerings 
link  with  Its  empirical  past.  They  were  ac- 
companied, however,  by  long-range  sub- 
marines and  bombers,  proximity  fuses,  hom- 
ing torpedoes,  floating  airfields,  radar  eyes 
that  saw  in  the  dark,  guns  that  tracked  and 
felled  their  prey  automatically,  and  most 
astonishing  of  all,  the  computer,  capable  of 
humanly  impossible  rapid  mathematical  cal- 
culation and  logical   decisionmaking. 

Our  lives  are  spent  among  countless  engi- 
neering wonders.  Who  notices  a  jet  or  a 
telephone  or  thinks  of  the  cable  lying  on 
the  ocean's  bottom,  or  Is  lost  In  wonder  that 
we  view  the  Churchill  funeral  via  a  com- 
munications satellite?  The  fruits  of  engi- 
neering are  marvelous,  and  they  are  every- 
where. 

No  one  can  deny  the  great  era  of  engineer- 
ing achievement — and  promise — In  which  we 
live.  We  are  the  heirs  of  the  accumulated 
experience  of  50  centuries,  and  our  country 
leads  the  world  today  because  of  its  resources. 
And  yet.  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Great  Society — and  indeed  the  greatest 
society — I  must  ask  you.  as  the  elite  guard 
of  our  society  and  civilization,  whether  ovir 
remarkable  technological  development  will 
also  end  In  stagnation  and  decline  as  those 
great  civilizations  before  us. 

The  Egyptian  engineer  responded  only  to 
a  narrow  and  Ingrown  nobility,  and  his  civil- 
ization was  stifled. 

The  Greek  missed  the  vital  link  between 
concept  and  execution. 

The  Roman  was  too  preoccupied  with 
building  and  gave  no  time  to  reflection. 

France  joined  all  the  forces  but  was  over- 
whelmed on  the  threshold  because  she  ne- 
glected her  people. 

And  now  America  leads  the  whole  world  as 
it  again  struggles  toward  the  heights.  And 
it  Is  the  engineer  who  will  be  the  architect 
of  that  millennium  toward  which  we  strive. 
His  will  be  the  task  of  flnding  solutions  to 
the  problems  that  he  has  helped  to  create. 

Will  mankind  be  submerged  and  the  Indi- 
vidual lost  in  the  massive.  Impersonal  com- 
plexities of  automation? 

Will  Immunity  from  diseases  and  dangers 
cause  us  to  so  overpopulate  this  globe  that 
the  very  mnss  of  humanity  will  make  a  cipher 
out  of  the  citizen? 

Will  the  world's  weapons  leave  us  with  no 
choices  between  dictatorships  born  of  fear  of 
the  weapons  or  extermination  from  their 
use? 

The  engineer  will  build  the  society  of 
tomorrow,  if  it  is  built;  and  the  building  will 
demand  even  greater  use  of  his  skills  as  a 
scientist-technician,  a  thinker  and  a  doer. 

But  this  society  will  never  be  built  xmless 
the  builders  of  today  are  more  than  tech- 
nicians. Today  you  have  to  ask  a  new  ques- 
tion. Unlike  the  Greek  who  asked,  "Why 
does  it  work?"  you  must  ask,  "Why  should 
It  work?" 

The  scientist  who  designs  a  weapon  with- 
out having  a  voice  in  the  decision  to  design 
it  is  not  fulfilling  his  20th-centiry  duty  to 


his  discipline  or  to  his  society.  The  archi- 
tect who  designs  public  buildings  without  a 
voice  In  why  or  how  they  should  be  built 
Is  not  fulfilling  his  citizenship. 

The  roadbullder  whose  only  Interest  In 
politics  Is  to  gain  advantage  on  public  con- 
tract letting  may  speed  the  fiow  of  trafllc, 
but  he  strangles  democracy. 

In  short,  It  Is  not  enough  today  to  be 
merely  a  technician,  a  builder,  or  an  engi- 
neer. 

Unless  all  of  us,  working  together,  can  find 
a  way  for  each  of  us,  each  hvmaan  Indi- 
vidual, to  live  In  dignity  and  in  Independ- 
ence, the  marvelous  technical  world  we're 
building  win  be  a  useless  and  hideous  shell. 

We.  as  Individuals,  must  save  the  Indi- 
vidual from  being  overwhelmed  by  his  own 
numbers,  exterminated  by  his  own  weapons, 
or  submerged  by  his  own  machinery. 

Yours  Is  an  elite  society  that  faces  an 
exquisite  challenge.  Can  you  meet  this  test? 
I  think  you  can.  I  think  you  welcome  It. 
The  20th  century  has  blended  In  the  engi- 
neer a  unique  mix  of  the  practical  doer  and 
the  analytical  thinker.  Your  Infiuence  per- 
vades all  branches  of  society  and  all  levels 
of  government. 

And  so,  what  better  time  Is  there  than  the 
present,  during  this  Engineers'  Week,  for  you 
to  dedicate  yourselves  again  to  the  task  of 
not  only  building  for  the  society  of  tomor- 
row, but  also  of  shaping  the  character  of 
that  society. 

In  this  endeavor  I  proudly  and  humbly 
Join,  with  confidence  that  the  engineer  can 
add  this  new  chapter  to  his  already  proud 
and  illustrious  history. 


Congressional  Reorganization  Study 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  informative  state- 
ments of  the  need  for  a  study  of  con- 
gressional organization  and  procedures 
was  presented  to  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee last  week  by  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Chet  Holifield,  of  California. 

Congressman  Holifield  is  one  of  the 
most  intensive  students  of  the  House — 
its  traditions,  rules,  precedents,  and  pro- 
cedures. During  the  past  several  years, 
he  has  spent  many  months  in  helping 
to  coordinate  bipartisan  study  sessions 
of  the  needs  and  problems  of  House  or- 
ganization in  an  effort  to  build  a  solid 
base  of  support  for  meaningful  reorgani- 
zation efforts  to  streamline  the  business 
of  the  House  and  to  make  the  legislative 
branch  more  efficient  and  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  following 
statement  by  Congressman  Holifield  to 
our  colleagues: 
Stttdt  op  Congressional  Reorganization 
(Statement  of  Hon.  Chet  Holifield,  Demo- 
crat,   of    California,    before    House    Rules 
Committee  in  support  of  H.  Con.  Res.  20, 
February  2,  1965.) 

I  am  delighted  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  testify  In  favor  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 4,  the  Madden  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress.  I  have  Introduced  Hovise  Concur- 
rent Resolution  20,  an  Identical  resolution. 
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Briefly,  these  resolutions  would  authorize  a 
Joint  committee  to  study  the  organization 
and  operation  of  Congress  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations in  the  Interest  of  strengthen- 
ing the  Congress,  simplifying  its  operations, 
improving  its  relationships  with  other 
branches  of  Government,  and  enabling  It  to 
better  meet  its  constitutional  responsibilities. 
The  joint  committee  would  examine, 
among  other  things,  the  procedures  and  prac- 
tices of  hiring  congressional  officers,  employ- 
ees, and  staff,  and  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  committees.  The  resolution  would 
authorize  $150,000  for  the  first  year. 

A  LOOK  BACK 

House  Concurrent  Resolutioiis  4  and  20  are 
identical  with  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
2  introduced  by  Senator  Monroney,  of  Okla- 
homa. As  you  all  know,  he  was  the  co- 
sponsor  of  the  La  FoUette-Monroney  Act  of 
1946.  which  achieved  the  first  compre- 
hensive reorganization  of  the  Congress  In 
this  century.  Among  the  beneficial  results 
of  that  action  were  these — 

The  complicated  committee  structure  of 
the  Congress  was  overhauled. 

Members'  salaries  were  raised — the  first 
time  in  20  years. 

The  concept  of  nonpartisan  professional 
staff  for  committees  was  introduced. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  was 
created,  and  research  and  information  gath- 
ering for  Members  was  expanded. 

Some  burdensome  minor  functions  ex- 
traneous to  the  legislative  process  were 
shifted  to  other  parts  of  the  Government  ( as 
in  the  handling  of  tort  claims  and  authoriza- 
tion for  bridge  building) . 

A  degree  of  regulation  over  lobbying  was 
asserted. 

In  these  and  several  other  wa37s  the  Con- 
gress was  modernized  and  made  more  effec- 
tive, demonstrating;  our  capacity  for  critical 
self-examination  and  for  adjustment  to 
changes  in   the  postwar  world. 

The  La  FoUette-Monroney  Act  was  by  no 
means  perfect.  Inevitably,  there  were  com- 
promises and  there  were  omissions.  Some  of 
the  statutory  provisions  remained  in  a  dead- 
letter  (as  in  the  provisions  for  a  legislative 
budget  celling  on  expenditures  and  for  an- 
nual adjournment  of  Congress  by  July  31). 
Other  provisions  or  purposes  of  the  act  were 
circumvented — perhaps  for  good  reason  (as 
in  the  proliferation  of  subcommittees  fol- 
lowing consolidation  of  committees). 

REVIEW    IS    TIMELY 

Almost  20  years  have  passed  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  La  Follette-Monroney  Act.  Won- 
drous changes  have  been  wrought  on  the 
wor'.d  scene.  New  technologies  are  trans- 
forming contemporary  life  and  creating  new 
opportunities — and  new  dangers.  We  struggle 
to  keep  freedom  alive  and  flourishing  in  the 
world,  to  solvo  our  vexing  problems  at  home. 

The  Congress  is  a  vital  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  It  Is  the  great  branch  of 
Government  which  is  closest  to  the  people. 
It  must  pass  on  yearly  budgets  approaching 
$100  billion.  It  must  continuously  review  the 
operations  of  Government  and  enact  the  laws 
to  deal  with  complex  and  ever-changing  re- 
quirements for  our  national  security  and 
welfare. 

Therefore,  the  Congress  must  keep  pace 
with  the  dynamic  nature  of  events.  It  must 
have  the  staff  and  the  resources  to  discharge 
Its  legislative  duties  effectively.  It  must  keep 
the  channels  of  legislative  action  unclogg'ed, 
the  machinery  flexible,  to  respond  to  the  ex- 
acting requirements  of  these  crises  yetirs. 

If  the  Congress  remains  static  and  inflex- 
ible; if  it  shows  no  capacity  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times  and  to  respond  to  great  crises 
and  compelling  demands,  then  Inevitably  the 
initiative  and  influence  of  the  legislative 
branch  will  be  lost.  The  executive  and  the 
judiciary  will  fill  the  vacuum,  the  constitu- 
tional balance  in  Government  will  be  gone. 


This  is  not  a  doomsday  prophecy.  In 
many  ways  the  Congress  has  shown  its  abil- 
ity to  enact  needed  legislation,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  will  again  make  a  constructive 
record  in  considering  the  President's  legis- 
lative and  budgetary  requests.  We  have  also 
shown — in  this  body  at  least — that  proce- 
dural rules  can  be  changed  in  the  interest  of 
orderly  legislative  progress  and  providing 
reasonable  opportunities  for  the  House  to 
work  its  will  upon  legislative  matters  of  im- 
portance. 

AN    ANSWER    TO    CRITICS 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  a  review  of 
congressional  organization  and  operations  is 
timely.  Certainly  the  Congress  should  criti- 
cally examine  its  own  house  at  least  once  in 
every  generation.  And  even  if  we  came  up 
with  no  far-reacliing  recommendations  for 
reform;  even  if  our  achievements  were  meas- 
ured in  small  dimensions.  I  would  still  say 
the  reexamination  is  important  and  neces- 
sary. This  is  so  because  critical  self-exami- 
nation is  an  exercise  in  democracy,  an  effec- 
tive demonstration  to  our  critics  at  home 
and  abroad  that  we  are  willing  to  listen  and 
learn — and  change. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Congress 
has  been  for  many  years  the  object  of  severe 
criticism  in  many  quarters.  Scholars  have 
taken  vis  to  task.  We  are  raked  over  by  the 
newspapers,  and  we  have  suffered  loss  of 
esteem  by  the  general  public.  Some  of  our 
Members,  Junior  and  senior,  have  raised  their 
voices. 

These  strictures  may  have  merit  or  not. 
Criticl.';ms  of  the  Congress  frequently  are  but 
disguised  disagreements  over  policy  matters. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  Ignore  our  critics. 
We  must  have  concern  for  the  prestige  of 
Congress  because  the  Congress  is  democratic 
government  in  action.  When  the  prestige  of 
Congress  suffers,  democracy  is  damaged. 

A  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress,  such 
as  proposed  in  the  Madden  resolution,  can 
serve  as  a  forum  for  responsible  criticism. 
It  can  air  the  problems  and  difficulties  and 
frustrations  of  the  legislative  process.  It 
should  help  to  clear  the  air,  sort  out  the 
useful  recommendations,  and  bring  the  criti- 
cism down  to  earth. 

In  the  course^of  hearings  and  testimony 
on  the  workings  of  Congress,  we  can  make 
a  serious  effort  to  explain,  and  help  others 
understand,  the  real  nature  of  our  bicameral 
representative  Legislature.  We  oi.u-selves  can 
be  reminded  of  our  history  and  the  practices 
and  procedures  which  have  evolved  over  the 
years  to  enable  the  Congress  to  do  its  work. 
These  matters  can  be  made  clear  to  the  oth- 
er branches  of  the  Government,  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  public. 

We  can  help  to  educate  a  whole  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans  In  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. We  should  keep  the  education  of  the 
young  particularly  in  mind,  because  youth 
is  a  large  segment  of  our  population,  and 
they  will  be  asking  us  why  things  are  as 
they  are  in  future  years.  They  will  seek 
and  welcome  explicit  statements  of  the  way 
in  which  Congress  operates  and  why  it  does 

EO. 

CtTE  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE 

In  considering  a  study  of  congressional  re- 
organization, we  can  take  a  cue  from  the 
Executive.  President  Johnson,  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy  and  efficiency,  has  been  study- 
ing the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.  Shortly  he  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress various  plans  for  reorganization  which 
will  be  duly  reviewed.  These  plans  will  be 
submitted  luider  the  authority  of  enabling 
legislation  for  the  exercise  of  Presidential 
initiative  in  executive  reorganization.  The 
President  has  said  that  he  will  ask  Congress 
to  grant  this  authority  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, on  which  I  have  served  since  1946,  is 
charged  with  reorganization  matters.  It  re- 
ceives Presidential  reorganization  plans  and 
reports  on  them  to  the  Congress.     It  con- 


sidered the  basic  enabling  legislation,  which 
has  been  extended  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  the  President  asks  us  to  make  perma- 
nent. It  reported  out  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion for  the  two  Hoover  Commissions  and 
has  studied  the  great  body  of  material  and 
recommendations  for  governmental  reorga- 
nization produced  by  those  Commissions.  I 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  on  the  second 
Hoover  Commission. 

We  should  try  to  match  on  the  congres- 
sional side  the  Executive  interest  and  atten- 
tion to  reorganization.  The  Executive  con- 
stantly is  confronted  with  difficult  problems 
of  Interagency  coordination.  There  are  im- 
portant technical  programs  which  involve  a 
number  of  Government  agencies,  and  some 
coordinating  mechanisms  have  been  created 
to  develop  more  coherent  programs,  to  mini- 
mize duplication,  and  to  more  clearly  define 
national  policies. 

For  example,  the  programs  for  oceanog- 
raphy or  weather  data  collection  and  research 
may  each  Involve  a  dozen  or  more  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  Con- 
gress the  committees  consider  these  programs 
piecemeal  in  the  different  committees,  and 
often  it  may  happen  that  the  results  of  co- 
ordinated policy  development  on  the  execu- 
tive side  are  dissipated  on  the  legislative 
side.  I  do  not  know  any  easy  answers  to 
such  problems,  but  I  merely  mention  them 
to  suggest  that  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch  is  faced  with  the  need  to 
establisli  mechanisms  which  insure  that  the 
defense  and  health  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try are  advanced  in  rational  ways. 

SUGGESTED    STUDY     AREAS 

Many  subjects  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
proposed  Joint  committee  already  have  been 
suggested  in  the  speeches  of  Senator  Mon- 
roney and  others.  These  include  such  mat- 
ters as  congressional  review  of  the  budget 
process,  more  expeditious  handling  of  the 
appropriations  and  legislative  workloads,  con- 
gressional staffing,  and  committee  structure 
and  functions. 

I  might  suggest  a  few  other  areas  of  in- 
quiry. One  which  is  certainly  worthy  of 
attention  Is  the  means  of  bringing  parlia- 
mentary precedents  up  to  date.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  situation  in  the  other  body, 
but  in  the  House  the  precedents  were  codified 
by  Asher  Hinds  in  1907  and  updated  by  the 
late  esteemed  Clarence  Cannon  in  1937.  More 
than  25  years  have  passed  since  Cannon's 
precedents  were  published,  a  whole  genera- 
tion; and  the  pace  of  legislative  work  is 
swifter  than  ever. 

It  seems  only  right  and  fair  that  the  Mem- 
bers in  a  modern  legislature  would  have 
ready  recourse  to  the  revelant  precedents. 
Our  Parliamentarian,  Lewis  Deschler,  gives  us 
excellent  and  expert  service  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  but  broader  participation  in  parlia- 
mentary dPbates  and  better  preparation  for 
floor  action  would  result  from  access  to  pub- 
lished precedents.  With  all  due  respect  to 
our  esteemed  Speaker,  I  might  recall  that 
his  ruling  on  consideration  of  the  Tuck  bill 
last  year  referred  to  precedents  which  had 
occurred  after  those  cited  by  Cannon.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  it  would  be  fitting  if 
Mr.  Deschler  were  to  lend  his  name  and  tal- 
ents to  an  updating  of  the  House  precedents, 
so  that  his  great  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  is  passed  on  to  this  and  succeed- 
ing generations  of  Congressmen. 

We  have  several  support  agencies  for  re- 
search and  Information  gathering.  Including 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel,  and 
(In  the  House)  Coordinator  of  Information. 
Are  these  resources  being  properly  utilized? 
Are  they  sufficiently  staffed?  Do  their  man- 
dates need  revision?  Can  they  be  made  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  interest  of  Mem- 
bers and  committees?     In  an  age  of  tech- 
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nological  revolution  and  increasing  com- 
plexity of  programs,  staffing  by  support  agen- 
cies and  in  the  Congress  itself  are  matters  of 
the  utmost  Importance.  This  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  plea  for  more  staff  but  for  better 
staff  and  better  utilization  of  existing  staffs. 

Of  recurring  concern  is  the  matter  of  con- 
flicts of  Interest  affecting  both  elected  rep- 
resentatives and  employees  of  the  Congress. 
Are  tliere  new  rules  to  be  written?  Is  there 
new  machinery  to  be  devised  for  advising 
Members  and  employees  helping  them  to 
avoid  conflict-of-interest  situations?  We 
must  take  note  that  in  the  other  body  a 
Committee  on  Ethical  Conduct  with  equal 
representation  by  both  parties  has  been 
authorized. 

What  about  the  regulations  for  lobbyists? 
Everyone  knows  they  haven't  had  much  ef- 
fect. The  Congress  is  lobbied  by  agents  of 
Interests  all  over  the  wofld.  The  right  of 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  is  a  hal- 
lowed constitutional  right,  but  the  Congress 
and  the  public  must  have  better  means  of 
Identifying  and  regulating  the  powerful  in- 
fluences that  play  upon  It  year  In  and  year 
out. 

inquiry  should  be  broad 

Many  of  the  matters  of  possible  Inquiry 
would  have  to  consider  changes  in  laws  and 
parliamentary  procedures.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutions  4  and  2D  contain  a  proviso 
that  the  Joint  committee  would  not  be  au- 
thorized "to  make  any  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  rules,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures, practices,  and/or  precedents  of 
either  House,  or  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House."  While 
this  language  is  identical  with  that  in  the 
Monroney  bill.  Senate  tJoncurrent  Resolu- 
tion 2,  I  pei^onally  do  not  believe  that  the 


study  efforts  which  will  be  made  should  be 
in  any  manner  circumscribed. 

The  reason  for  this  restraining  language, 
as  we  all  know,  is  the  sensitivity  of  each 
House  to  the  constitutional  provision  that 
"each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings."  Of  course,  any  changes  in  the 
formal  proceedings  would  be  a  matter  for 
action  separately  in  each  House.  I  see  no 
bar  in  constitutional  or  public  policy  against 
recommendations  by  a  Joint  committee. 

Indeed,  the  very  purpose  of  a  Joint  study 
effort  is  to  lay  the  foundation  in  facts  and 
analyses  for  each  House  to  be  able  to  Judge 
whether  changes  in  formal  proceedings 
should  be  made.  Therefore,  the  mandate  of 
the  committee  should  not  be  limited;  and 
if  it  is  authorized  to  study,  certainly  it 
should  be  authorized  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. I  would  gladly  support  an  amend- 
ment to  this   effect  in   the  resolution. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  amendments, 
I  note  that  the  resolution  does  not  have  any 
specific  time  limit  for  its  tenure.  Whether 
or  not  this  Implies  that  the  committee  would 
lapse  with  the  end  of  the  Congress  authoriz- 
ing it,  it  might  be  useful  to  specify  that 
the  committee  tenure  would  continue 
through  the  89th  Congress,  with  whatever 
stipulations  are  appropriate  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  final  reports.    • 

Finally,  I  note  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolutions  4  and  20  provide  for  equal  rep- 
resentation of  both  parties  on  the  Joint 
committee.  This  follows  the  precedent  of 
the  La  Follette-Monroney  special  committee, 
which  had  equal  numbers  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  of  both  Houses. 

Ordinarily,  committees  reflect  the  party 
composition  of  each  House,  and  some  Mem- 
bers may  prefer  that  these  ratios  be  reflected 
on  the  proposed  Joint  committee.    I  recall 


that  when  I  sponsored  a  resolution  back  In 
1951  along  with  Senator  Humphrey  in  the 
Senate,  provision  was  made  for  more  Demo- 
crats than  Republicans,  in  accord  with  party 
composition  of  the  Houses.  However,  there 
are  matters  in  which  party  differences  should 
have  a  lesser  role.  I  note  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Ethical  Conduct  has  equal 
party  representation.  This  follows  the  prac- 
tice of  the  committee  which  was  established 
to  rule  on  the  conduct  of  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

Certainly  party  differences  need  not  be  a 
factor  in  o\ir  study  of  congressional  reor- 
ganization. I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  in  both  parties  favor  such  an 
effort,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  see  that 
both  parties  are  equally  represented  on  the 
Joint  committee.  This  would  be  a  special 
Joint  committee  and  would  expire  when  its 
work  is  done. 

Equal  bipartisan  representation  Is  Justi- 
fied in  the  same  sense  that  a  special  com- 
mittee Is  Justified.  Ordinarily,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in  each 
House  has  Jurisdiction  over  organization 
matters,  including  legislative  reorganization. 
While  it  is  proper  for  the  Government 
Operations  Committees  to  have  and  exercise 
such  Jurisdiction  from  year  to  year,  we  are 
proposing  here  a  comprehensive  one-time 
review,  encompassing  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  all  its  operation.  A  special  Joint 
committee  detached  from  day  to  day  respon- 
sibility and  limited  in  tenure  seems  more 
appropriate  for  this  task,  which  we  similarly 
commissioned  a  committee  to  do  20  years 

ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  and  support  the  reso- 
lution for  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress. 


SENATE 

Monday,  M.\rCh  1, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  b(y  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  all  mankind,  to  whom  all 
souls  are  dear:  For  this  moment  of  the 
far  look,  we  lift  our  eyes  from  the  swift- 
ly moving  scenes  about  us  to  the  change- 
less verities  by  which  vfe  live. 

We  turn  to  Thee,  laot  seeking  an  es- 
cape exit  from  the  imperative  duties  that 
daily  besiege  us;  but,  rather,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  give  us  strength  for  our  bur- 
dens, wisdom  for  our  problems,  and  in- 
sight for  our  troubled  times. 

To  be  thus  strengtjhened  with  might 
for  the  tasks  we  fac0,  we  would  enter 
this  forum  of  the  people's  hope  always 
through  the  gateway  of  prayer,  with  the 
deep  desire  that  all  our  deliberations  on 
this  high  hill  of  the  Nation's  life  should 
day  by  day  be  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  in  TThee.  Thus  only  can  we  be 
delivered  from  the  despair  of  a  defeat- 
ing cynicism  which  denies  that  there  is 
any  road  to  the  fair  city  of  our  dreams. 

As  partners  in  a  crusade  for  decency 
and  honor  and  freedom — a  cause  in 
which  our  boys  are  giving  their  lives  un- 
der alien  skies  these  very  days— bring  us 
to  the  common  victwy  for  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  all  meji  everywhere  in  all 
the  earth. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
February  25, 1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


tion  was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 

DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 

made  during  the  morning  hour  be  limited 

to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


We  ask  it  in  the 
Amen. 


;  Redeemer's  name. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 


REENACTMENT   OF    SECOND    INAU- 
GURAL OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
noon  on  Thursday  of  this  week.  March  4, 
there  will  be  held  on  the  east  steps  of  the 
Capitol  a  reenactment  of  the  second 
inaugural  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  ob- 
servance of  the  100th  anniversai-y  of  the 
event  on  March  4, 1865.  Such  a  reenact- 
ment has  been  authorized  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress,  and  has  been 
prepared  by  a  joint  committee  whose 
Senate  members  are  the  two  Senators 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  ,  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
TMr.  Cooper],  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI. 

This  will  be  a  most  important  histori- 
cal commemoration.  The  reenactment 
will  be  filmed  in  color  in  a  production  for 
v;hich  the  well-known  producer,  Dore 
Schary,  is  giving  his  services  without 
cost.  NaiTator  for  the  production  will 
be  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson,  who  has 
written  his  own  script  for  the  reenact- 
ment. The  role  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
be  played  by  the  well-known  actor 
Robert  Ryan,  who  will  have  an  authenti- 
cally   costumed    supporting    cast.      In 
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addition  to  the  reenactment,  a  modem 
portion  of  the  program  will  include  an 
address  by  the  eminent  Civil  War  histo- 
rian. Bruce  Catton.  At  the  close  of  the 
ceremony  President  Lincoln  will  leave  the 
scene  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany in  two  period  carriages,  one  of  them 
used  in  the  inauguration  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  The  undertaking  has  in- 
volved authentic  reproduction  by  the 
Park  Service  of  the  Lincoln  inaugural 
stand,  and  every  detail  will  be  as  accu- 
rately reproduced  as  the  vast  lore  of 
Lincoln  scholarship  can  make  it. 

A  special  section  has  been  reserved  for  ' 
Members  of  the  Congress,  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  for  other  honored 
guests.  Because  of  the  ofiBcial  character 
of  these  ceremonies,  and  because  of  their 
great  intrinsic  value  to  all  of  us,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  recess 
from  about  12  noon  until  1  p.m.  if  it  is  in 
session  on  Thursday. 

It  is  expected  that  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  including  schoolchil- 
dren and  teachers  from  the  surrormding 
area,  and  many  Lincoln  enthusiasts  from 
the  Nation  will  be  present  for  the 
occasion. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

Senate  the  following  communication  and 

letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  of  Peace  Corps  Act. 

.^s  Amended 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.*LE  OF  Uniform  Clothing  to  the 
N.WAL  Sea  Cadet  Corps 
V  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sell 
uniform  clothing  to  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Military  Construction  Con- 
tracts Awarded  on  Other  Than  a  Com- 
pnTTivz   Bid   Basis 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (installations  and  logistics)  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  mili- 
tary construction  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31,  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report  i :  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Continu.^tion  op  Authority  roR  Regulation 
OF   Exports 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  continuation  of  authority  for 
regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  acccmpanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Financial  Condition  and  Re- 
sults OF  the  Operations  of  the  High- 
way   Trust    Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Snancial  condition  and  results  of  the 
operations  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  dated 
June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanjring  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inadequacies  in  procedure 


and  practices  relating  to  selection  of  and  re- 
view of  performance  of  recipients  of  social 
security  payments  on  behalf  of  minor  and 
incompetent  adult  beneflciarles,  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  February  1965 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  to  the 
Government  by  leasing  rather  than  purchas- 
ing electric  power  facilities,  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  dated  February  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Audit  Report  of  the  Foundation  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  audit  report  of  that  association,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
Amendment  of  28  U.S.C.  2241,  Relating  to 

Jurisdiction  and  Venue   of  Applications 

FOR  Wrfts  of  Habeas  Corpus 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  28  U.S.C.  section  2241 
with  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  venue  of 
applications  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by 
persons  in  custody  under  Judgments  and  sen- 
tences of  State  courts  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,   were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of    the    Commonwealth    of   Massachu- 
setts;   to  the  Committee   on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"Resolution  Memorializing  Congress  To 
Request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  To  Bring  the  Question  of  the 
Liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  Before 
THE  United  Nations 

"Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  legal  or  democratic  processes;   and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of 
arms;  and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Governments  of  the  free  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and 
consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  their 
seizure  and  forced  Incorporation  Into  the 
Soviet  Union;   and 

"Whereas  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  created  by  House 
Resolution  346  of  the  83d  Congress  to  Inves- 
tigate the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
Into  the  Soviet  Union,  found  that  the  In- 
corporation of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia was  contrary  to  established  principles 
of  international  law;  and 

"Wheras  the  opinion  of  the  free  nations 
and  the  free  people  of  the  world  Is  to  elimi- 
nate any  kind  of  colonialism  and  imperial- 
ism; "Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  question  of  the  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  Sates  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  ask  that  body  to  request  that  the 
Soviet  Union  do  the  following: 

"1.  Withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  secret  po- 
lice, agents,  colonists,  and  all  controls  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 


"2.  Return  to  their  homes  all  Baltic  exiles 
and  deportees  from  Siberia,  prisons,  and 
slave-labor  camps  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  be 
further  requested  to  conduct  free  elections 
In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  under  its 
supervision  and  punish  all  Russian  Com- 
munists who  are  guilty  of  crimes  against  the 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  States;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth to  the  U.S.  Senators  and  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen representing  the  people  of  Worces- 
ter In  the  U.S.  Congress  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1965.  "William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest :  "Kevin  H.  WHrn:, 

"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate    Joint   Resolution   3 
"Resolution  applying  to  the  Congress  to  call 

a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  respectfully  applies  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the 
following  article  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"  'article  — 

"'Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  "Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  Its  determi- 
nation of  how  membership  of  governing 
bodies  of  Its  subordinate  units  shall  be 
apportioned. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  if  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  identical  with  that  contained 
In  this  resolution  prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this 
application  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer 
be  of  any  force  or  effect;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 
"McDowell  Lee, 
"Secretary  of  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Green  County 
Barracks  No.  2315.  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U..S.A..  of  Monroe,  Wis.,  protestmg 
against  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  units;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures  and 
governing  bodies  of  subordinate  units  of 
government 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 

of  South  Dakota  {the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  concurring) ,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  respectfully  applies 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
the  following  article  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"  'ARTICLE  — 

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  tti  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  amd  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  Its  determina- 
tion of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies 
of  its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"  'Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  "date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  If  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  identical  with  that  contained  In 
this  resolution  prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this 
application  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer 
be  of  any  force  or  effect;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  dujy  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  this 
State." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  identi- 
cal with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH    <for  herself  and  Mr. 
MusKiE)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare: 

"Joint  Resolution  PaotESTiNG  the  Ordered 
Closing  of  VA  Hospitals,  Domiciliaries, 
and  Regional  Offices 

"Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration  has  sum- 
marily and  publicly  announced  the  Intention 
of  closing  permanently  3;1  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities  throughout  the  Nation.  In- 
cluding 11  hospitals  ant^  4  soldiers'  homes; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Veteruis'  Administration 
plans  to  transfer  those  veterans  who  are  pa- 
tients to  other  facilities^  presumably  Includ- 
ing the  Togus,  Maine  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion ho.spital  which  is  already  filled  to  capac- 
ity, thereby  creating  hardships  on  Maine 
veterans;  and 

"Whereas  the  ordered)  closings  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  offices  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  and  the  merging 
of  their  functions  with  the  Boston  Veterans' 
Administration  office  r^iges  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  future  of  the  "jogus  regional  office; 
and 

"Whereas  it  was  deafly  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United]  States,  the  veterans 
organizations  and  a  graceful  Nation  that  our 
disabled  veterans  be  ca^ed  for  and  that  they 
and  their  dependents  bfe  rendered  every  pos- 
sible assistance  in  applying  for  the  other 
benefits  to  which  theylBre  rightly  entitled; 
and  ! 

"Whereas  the  ordered  closings  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  [fBcllities  will  render 
undue  hardship  to  oun  Maine  veterans  and 
their  families,  as  well  $»  those  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  entire  Nation,  in  seeking  care 
and  benefits:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the!  102d  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine  doet  hereby  protest  the 


said  closings,  and  requests  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  cease  and  desist  In  Its  efforts 
to  close  the  said  facilities;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine  are  hereby 
urgently  requested  to  use  every  possible 
means  to  cause  the  decision  to  close  said 
facilities  to  be  reversed;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  sUte  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Honorable 
Ralph  W.  Yarborouch,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Honorable  Olin  E.  Teacue,  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Honorable  William  J. 
Driver,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Veterans'  Administration;  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 

"In    senate   chamber,    read    and   adopted, 
sent  down  for  concvu-rence  February  12,  1965. 
"Edwin  H.  Pert, 

"Secretary. 

"House     of     representatives,     read     and 
adopted,  In  concurrence  February   16,   1965. 
"Jerome  G.  Plante, 

"Clerk/' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table: 

"Whereas  the  town  of  Lisbon  was  dealt 
a  severe  economic  blow,  through  the  closure 
of  Its  two  mills; 

"Whereas  a  loss  of  over  900  employment 
opportunities  ensued; 

"Whereas  the  town  of  Lisbon  was  not  in  a 
position  of  self-aid  due  to  lack  of  resources 
and  technical  knowledge; 

"Whereas  a  Presidential  Task  Force  was 
assigned  to  the  town  of  Lisbon  In  which  Col. 
Iverson  Mitchell.  In  a  spirit  of  true  dedica- 
tion, united  a  local  force  and  worked  un- 
waveringly until  the  objective  was  clear: 
Be  It  hereby 

"Resolved.  That  this  102d  Maine  Legisla- 
ture go  on  record  to  declare  its  recognition  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  which  con- 
tributed, and  were  Instrumental  In  restoring 
a  favorable  economic  climate  to  the  town  of 
Lisbon  as  recognized  and  defined  below: 

"President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  the  Presi- 
dential Task  Force,  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  Iverson  Mitchell,  and  assisted  by  Mr. 
Jerome  Barnett;  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, headed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Noonan;  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  mem- 
bers of  Maine  congressional  delegation;  John 
H.  Reed,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine;  the 
Department  of  Economic  Development, 
headed  by  Commissioner  Standish  K.  Bach- 
man  and  assisted  by  Mr.  Robert  Ransone; 
and  the  Maine  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission; be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this   Joint  re- 
solution be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
house   to   the   Secretary   of   Commerce,   and 
heads  of  other  assisting  agencies,  with  the 
request  that  they  accept  this  commendation 
with  the   sincere   gratitude  of  the  town  of 
Lisbon  and  the  102d  Maine  Legislature. 
"Presented  by  \  Mr.  Hunter  of  Durham. 
"House  of  representatives  read  and  adopted 
sent  up  for  concurrence  February  10,  1965. 
"Jerome  G.  Plante. 

"Clerk. 
"In  senate  chamber  read  and  adopted.  In 
concurrence  February  11.  1965. 

"Edwin  H.  Pert, 

"Secretary." 


cultural  activity  that  will  contribute  to 
lessening  of  surpluses.    I  am  in  accord 

with  its  provisions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
as  follows : 

Legislative  Resolution  18 

Whereas  this  country  is  faced  with  a  con- 
tinuing surplus  of  feed  grains;  and 

Whereas  castor  beans  are  not  In  surplus 
but  rather  there  Is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
oil  products  derived  therefrom;  and 

Whereas  the  diversion  of  land  from  the 
production  of  feed  grains  to  the  jH-oductlon 
of  castor  beans  should  be  encouraged  be- 
cause of  the  resulting  reduction  In  the  sur- 
plus of  feed  grains  and  because  of  the  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers  arising  from  the  reduc- 
tion in  payment  below  that  which  would  be 
made  for  such  diversion  if  castor  beans  were 
not  planted  on  such  land;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  has  announced  that  the 
payment  when  castor  beans  are  planted  on 
such  diverted  land  is  to  be  reduced  from  50 
to  30  percent  of  the  basic  payment  for  diver- 
sion: Now.  therefore,  be  it  . 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  75th  session  assembled: 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  restore  the  pay- 
ment for  the  production  of  castor  beans  on 
diverted  land  to  50  percent  of  the  basic  pay- 
ment for  diversion. 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  U.S.  Senator  and 
Congressman  from  Nebraska. 

Philip  C.  Sorensen, 
President  of  the  Legislature. 
Attest : 

Hugo  F.  Srb, 
Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 


RESOLUTION  OF  NEBRASKA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
legislative  Resolution  18  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Nebraska  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence. It  has  to  do  with  the  production 
of  castor  beans,  a  new  industry,  an  agri- 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OF     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile    inventories    as    of    December 
1964.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Stockpile    Inventories.    December 
1964 
introduction 
This  Is  the  61st  In  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports  on   Federal   stockpile    inventories.     It 
Is  for  the  month  of  December  1964. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
in  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Defense.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  inventories 
covered  In  this  report,  as  of  December  1. 
1964  totaled  $13,555,771,885  and  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1964.  they  totaled  $13,396,502,200. 
a  net  decrease  of  $159,269,685  during  the 
month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  Impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
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modlties  and  materials  which  are  shown  In 
tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  but  the  cost  value 


figures  are  summarized  by  major  category,  as 
follows : 


Summarij  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  category 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1,  1964 

End  of  month. 
Dec.  31,  1964 

Net  change 
during  month 

Stratefdc  and  critical  materials: 

National  stocicnile  *           .  

$5,  577, 026,  200 
1,431.479,600 
1, 392, 829, 269 

$5,558,321,400 
1.  426, 418, 900 
1,395,282,549 

-$18, 704, 800 

Defence  rroduction  Act          

-.5,060,700 

Rnnnlemental — bartfir                  _        

+2, 453, 280 

Total  stratecic  and  critical  materials  ' 

8,401,335,069 

8.380,022,849 

-21,312,220 

AgrlcuUural  commodities: 

Priop  siinnort  inventorv                                       -  

4,740,981,789 
57, 735, 859 

4.599,788,344 
57,301,993 

-141,193,445 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockDlle  '.. 

-433, 866 

Total  acricultural  commodities ' 

4,798,717,648 

4, 657, 090, 337 

-141,627,311 

Civil  defense  supplies  and  eauipment: 

Civil  defense  stockpile  Department  of  Defense 

11,878,612 
201,085,079 

11,878,731 
200,824,479 

+119 

Civil    defense   medical   stockpile,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  .. -- 

-260,600 

Total  civil  defense  suDulies  and  eauipment.. 

212. 963, 691 

212, 703, 210 

-260,481 

Machine  tools: 

Defense  Production  Act    

4.'i,300 

88,499,800 

45,300 
88.643,0(X) 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  .    

+143,200 

Total,  machine  tools - 

88, 545, 100 

88,688,300 

+143,200 

Helium.                               .  --  

54, 210, 377 

1          57,997,504 

+3, 787, 127 

Total,  all  inventories - 

13,555,771,885 

13,396,502,200 

-159,269,685 

1  Cotton  inventory  valued  at  $128,409,100  wlthdrawii  from  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-548,  during  August  1962. 


Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and 
cost  value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  ac- 
quisitions, disposals,  and  accounting  and 
other   adjustments   during   the   month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  general- 
ly the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  com- 


modities delivered  to  permanent  storage  lo- 
cations, together  with  certain  packaging, 
processing,  upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as 
carried  in  agency  inventory  accounts. 
Quantities  are  stated  In  the  designated 
stockpile  unit  of  measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  19,  includes  program  descriptions  and 


statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile inventory  within  the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  inventories,  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1 :  Strategic  and  critical  materials  in- 
ventories (all  grades).  December  1964  (show- 
ing by  commodity  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity, 
and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  In 
terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the 
months) . 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  inven- 
tories, December  1964  (showing  by  commod- 
ity net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment inventories,  December  1964  (showing 
by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  In 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  inventories,  De- 
cember 1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes 
during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 
and  quantity) . 

Table  5:  Helium  Inventories,  December 
1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and 
quantity). 

NEW    STOCKPILE    OBJECTIVES 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  stockpile  ob- 
jectives for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

Table  1  of  this  report  refiects  the  new 
objectives  established  between  May  1963 
and  April  1964,  based  on  essential  needs 
in  the  event  of  a  "conventional  war 
emergency." 

Appendix  B,  beginning  on  page  22,  con- 
tains excerpts  from  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  statements  setting  forth  the  new 
policy  and  current  studies  with  respect  to 
objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials 
required  for  "conventional  war  emergency" 
and  "nuclear  war  emergency." 


Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  December  1964  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Dec.  1,  1964 

End  of 

montli. 

Dec.  31,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Dec.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  31.  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

1 
Stockpile 
objective  • 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Aluminum,  met.il: 

N;itional  stijckpilc 

Defense  Production  Act 

.?487.  RSO,  600 
404,  015, 000 

$487, 680.  fiOO 
401, 780. 800 

'-$2.'234,"206' 

Short  ton 

do. 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

1, 128, 988 
801,314 

1,128,988 
796, 892 

-4,'422" 

Total 

891,695,600 

889, 461, 400 

-2, 234, 200 

1, 930, 302 

1,925,880 

-4,422 

450, 000 

1. 475, 880 

Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 

15,  717, 600 

15,717,600 

50,905 

50,905 

(2^ 

.50,90' 

Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude: 

Nutioii;il  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

21, 735, 100 
22, 747, 400 

21,73.5,100 
22, 747, 400 

200,093 
178, 2r,6 

200,093 
178.266 

Total 

44, 482. 500 

44, 482, 500 

378, 359 

378, 359 

\ 

160, 000 

218.359 

Antimony: 

National  stockpile 

20, 487, 900 
13.  5.50.  900 

20,356,300 
13,  550,  500 

-131,600 
-400 

30,275 
22.704 

30,092 
22, 704 

-183 

Supplemental — 1  urtcr 

Total 

34, 03H.  800 

33, 906,  «!00 

-132,000 

52,979 

52, 796 

-183 

25.  .500 

27.296 

Asbestos,  'imosite: 
National  stocknile 

2,637.600 
9, 867, 562 

2,637,600 
10, 004, 912 

'"'+i37.'350' 

11.705 
39,420 

11,705 
39.918 

Supplemental— barter 

+498 

4 

Total 

12, 505, 102 

12, 642, 512 

+137,350 

51, 125 

51,623 

+498 

40, 000 

11,623 

Asbestos,  chrysotile: 
National  stookrjile 

3, 3.56, 200 
2, 102,  iflO 
4,983,9.54 

3,3.56,200 
2, 102, 600 
5,  001.  054 

"""f\¥,W 

6,224 
2,348 
7.576 

6,224 
2,348 
7.576 

Defend  Pro*luctioii  Act 

Total 

10, 442. 754 

10.459,854 

+  17,100 

16,148 

16, 148 

13,  700 

2,448 

Asbestos,  crocidolitp: 

702. 100 
10. 456. 575 

702. 100 
10. 515. 475 

+.58.' 966" 

1,567 
40,342 

1,567 
40.342 

SiiDDlcm(;ntal — barter 

do 

Total 

11,1.58.675 

11.217.575 

+.58.900 

41,909 

41,909 

(») 

41,909 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1  Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  December  1964  (showing  by  comrnodUy  net  changes  during  ^^J^jUh 
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Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning          End  of 
of  month,           month, 
Dec.  1,  1964     Dec.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month. 
Dec.  1, 1964     ] 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  30, 1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile      E 
objective ' 

xcess  over 

stockpile 

objective 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  i 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

pe: 

$13,925,000 
18. 168. 000 
93, 857, 9tj8 

$13,925,000    . 
18.168,000    . 
94,689,502 

"+$83i;'534"   '. 

Long  dry  ton. 

....do 

....do 

879, 740 
1,370,077 
6,107,954 

879,740    . 
1,370.077    . 
6, 147, 490 

"""+39"536"   '. 



Supplemental— barter 

Total 

125.9.50.968 

126. 782, 502 

+831. 534     . 

....do 

8,357,771 

8. 397, 307 

+39.536 

5.000.000 

3,397,307 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Surinam 

Matinnfil  stockoile 

ype: 

78, 552.  500 
45, 280, 400 

78,652,500    . 
45, 197, 400 

""-ssi'ooo' 

....do 

....do 

4,962,706 
2, 927, 260 

4,962,706    - 
2,927,260    . 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

— 

123. 832. 900 

123, 749, 900 

-83,000 

do 

Long  calcined 
ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do...: 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.. 

do 

do 

1 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  dry  ton. 

Pound 

do 

do. 

do 

Short  ton  ... 

....do.. 

do 

7.889.966 

7,889,966    . 

5.300,000 

2,589,966 

Bauxite,  refractory  grade: 

National  stockpile 

11.347.800 

11,347,800    . 

299,279 

299,279    . 

173, 000 

126.279 

P">1-..        ,    .     1     •!„ 

- 

9.768.400 

1, 425, 600 

23, 049. 952 

9.768.400    . 
1.425,000    . 
23,049,952 

23,230 

2,542 
12,277 

23,230    . 
2,542    . 
12,277 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act  — 
Supplemental- barter 

34,243,952 

34, 243, 952 

38,049 

38,049 

28,000 

10,049 

Total 

Beryllium  metal: 

Supplemental— barter 



18, 703,  500 

18.703.500 

153 

153 

1 

1 

(2) 

153 

Bismuth: 

National  stockpile 

Defence  Production  Act.. 
Supplemental— barter 

2. 674. 300 

52.400 

5, 536, 700 

2, 674. 300 

52, 400 

5,  536, 700 

1,342,402 

22,901 

2, 506, 493 

1,342.402 

22  901 

2, 506!  493 

i 

::::  i::::::::::::: 
ii - 

Total 

8, 263. 400 

8, 263, 400 

3, 871, 796 

3.871.796 

3.000.000 

271. 796 

Cadmium: 

Nation;il  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

15,1.55,000 
12, 326, 600 

15, 148. 700 
12.326,000 

-6,300 

7,702,957 
7,448,389 

7, 699, 716 
7,448,389 

-3,241 

1 

Total 

27,481,000 

27, 475.  300 

-6,300 

15, 151, 346 

15, 148, 105 

-3, 241 

5,100,000 

10,048,105 

Caster  oil: 

National  stockpile 

45,511,600 

45,164,600 

-347,000 

178,996.404 

177.609,264 

-1,387,140 

22. 000, 000 

155,609,264 

Celestite: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

1,412,300 
812,  G93 

1,412,300 

827, 486 

+  i4,"793" 

28,816 
19,201 

28,816 
19, 225 

+24'' 

Total 

2,224,993 

2, 239. 786 

+14,793 

48,017 

48, 041 

+24  ;              10,300 

37,741 

Chromite,  chemical  grade: 

12,288,000 
21, 930, 200 

12,288,000 
21, 993, 100 

559,452 
699,644 

559, 452 
699,644 

[■ 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter... 

+62,"900' 

4  '                                                       1 

Total 

34, 218, 200 

34,281,100 

+62,900 

1, 259, 096 

j        1, 259, 096 

)|           600,000  1          659,096 

Chromite,  metnllurgical  grad 

National  stockpile 

Defense  I'ro'luction  Act. 
Supplemental— barter  . . 

264,  .565.  .500 

35. 879, 900 

227. 024. 400 

264, 565, 500 

35, 879, 900 

227, 010, 900 

-is.'soo' 

3, 795, 292 

985,646 

1.558,054 

3,795,291 

985,646 
1, 558,  054 

1' 

-1  ;i 

1... 

1 

1 

Total 

527. 469. 800 

527,456,300 

-13,500 

6,338.992 

6, 338, 991 

-1  j|        2,970.000 

3,368.991 

Chromite,  refractory  grade: 

1 

25,149,300 
5.039,000 

25, 149, 300 
5, 039, 000 

1, 047, 159 
179. 775 

1,047,159 
179, 775 

i' 
" ii 

Supplemental— barter 

Total                     

30,188,300 

30, 188, 300 

1, 226, 934 

1, 226, 934 

1,425,000 

(i) 

Cobalt: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental — barter.. . 

* 

r 

f. 

.      169, 225.  700 

52. 075. 300 

2, 169. 000 

169, 225. 700 

52, 075. 3O0 

2, 169. 000 

76. 067, 015 

25,066,651 

1,065.398 

76,067,015 

25,066,651 

1. 065, 398 

Total 

.      223. 470, 000 

223.  470. 000 

.      102,199.064 

102, 199. 064 

42.000.000 

60.199.064 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

1,484,000 

1,014.000 

-470,000 

9,790,029 

6.694.027 

-3. 096. 002 

(2) 

6.694,027 

Colemanite: 

Supplemental— barter . . . 

Columbium: 

2.636.400 

2. 630. 400 

67,636 

67.636 

C) 

67,636 

24. 777.  200 

50. 238. 900 

799. 100 

24. 818.  f  no 

50.  -238. 900 

799.100 

+41. 700 

7.360,707 

7. 966. 341 

371, 426 

7.364,642 

7,966.341 

371,426 

+3.935 

"  1 



Defense  Production  Act. 
Supplemental — barter . . 



Total  

7.5.815.200 

75. 856. 900 

+41. 700 

15, 698, 474 

15, 702. 409 

+3.935 

1        1.176.000 

14.526,400 

Copper: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental — barter. 

.      524.204.60C 

43. 447..  SiK 

8. 252.  IOC 

524.3S4,40C 

41.9ti4.lO( 

8.252.101 

+  179.800 
-1.4S3.400 

1,008,042 
77. 472 
12.382 

1.008,471 
74.630 
12.382 

+429 
-2.842 

Total 

-      575.9ai.20C 

574. 600. 60C 
)         37.034.30C 

-1.303.600 

do 

1.097.896 

1.095.483 

-2.413 

775.000 

320.483 

Cordage  fibers,  abaca: 

National  stockpile 



.       37.034,40C 

)                  -IOC 

Pound 

.      146.934,13( 

)       146.933.85f 

i                  -278 

100. 000, OOC 

46.933.858 

See  footnotes  at  end  o 

table. 
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Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  December  1964  (shomng  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Dec.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Dec.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Cordage  fibers,  sisal: 

National  stockpile 

$41,867,900 

$41,866,600 

-$1,300 

Pound 

Short  ton 

do 

Piece 

Carat 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do ... 

Piece 

309,567,177 

309,558,837- 

-8.340 

300,000,000 

9  558  837 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile ' 

393,100 

393,100 

2.008 

2.008 

2,500 

(') 

Cryolite : 

Defense  Production  Act 

5,564,000 

5,482.900 

-81. 100 

20,149 

19,855 

-294 

« 

19  855 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 

584.100 

592,100 

+8.000 

18,836 

19,052 

+216 

25,000 

(') 

Diamond,  industrial,  crushing  bort: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

61,601,800 
15.800,500 

61.601,800 
15. 800, 500 

31(109.411 
5. 550, 579 

31,109,411 
5, 560, 579 

Total 

77. 402. SCO 

77.402,300 

36. 659. 990 

36, 659. 990 

24, 700. 000 

11,959,990 

Diamond,  industrial  stones: 

.National  stockpile... 

100,509.400 
186,341.500 

100. 509. 400 
186.341,500 

9,319,183 
15,  425,  827 

9.319,183 
15, 425, 827 

Supplemental — barter... 

Total 

286,850.900 

286,850,900 

24.745.010 

24.745,010 

16, 500, 000 

8, 245, 010 

Diamond  tools: 

National  stockpile .: 

1,015,400 

1,015,400 

64,178 

64,178 

(') 

64  178 

Pound... 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

Feathers  and  down: 

National  stockpile 

32,316,500 

31, 454, 300 

-862,200 

7, 799. 784 

7.591,685 

-208.099 

3,000,000 

4,591,685 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade: 

National  stockpile 

26, 167. 500 

1,394,400 

33. 531. 100 

26, 167, 500 

1,394,400 

33,531,100 

463,049 

19.700 

673. 232 

463,049 

19,700 

673, 232 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do 

Total 

61.093,000 

61,093,000 

1.15.1,981 

1,155.981 

540,000 

61.5,981 

1 

do 

do 

...  do  .. 

Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

17. 332. 400 

1. 508. 100 

17,332.400 
1.508.100 

369.443 

42,800 

369.443 

42,800 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

18. 840.  ,100 

18, 840,  .-iOO 

412, 243 

412, 243 

850.000 

(») 

do 

Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 
National  stockpile 

937,900 
341,200 

937,900 
341,200 

4,455 
1,4'28 

4.455 
1.428 

Supplemental— barter. 

do 

....  do 

Total 

1. 279, 100 

1,279,100 

5.883 

5.883 

5,600 

!W.1 

do 

do 

Graphite,  natural.  Malagasy,  crystalline: 
National  stockpile 

6, 744, 800 
232,500 

7,732,400 
232,500 

-12.400 

32,736 
1,908 

32. 677 
1.908 

-59 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do 

Onnne     ,   . 

Total 

6.977.300 

6,964.900 

-12.400 

34.644 

34.585 

-59 

18,000 

16.585 

Graphite,  natural,  other,  crjrstalline: 
National  stockpile .-. 

1,894,400 

1,894.400 

5,481 

5,481 

2,800 

2,681 

Hyoscine: 

National  stockpile 

30.660 

30.600 

2,100 

2,100 

(') 

2,100 

Pound 

do 

do 

Troy  ounce. . . 
Piece 

Iodine: 

National  stockpile 

4.082,000 
1,406,700 

4,062,000 
1,412,300 

2, 956. 713 
1,333,563 

2,956.713 
1,333,563 

Supplemental— barter 

+5,600 

Total 

6,488,700 

5, 494, 300 

+5,600 

4,290,276 

4,290.276 

8,000,000 

(») 

Iridium: 

National  stockpile 

2, 525, 800 

2.525.800 

13,937 

13, 937 

17,000 

(») 

Jewel  bearings: 

National  stockpile 

4,564,600 

4.564.600 

52, 435,  Oai 

52.435,065 

57. 500. 000 

(«) 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do „.. 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

....do 

Kyanite-mullite: 

National  stockpile 

734,300 

725,700 

-8,600 

8,493 

~    8,393 

-100 

4.800 

3,593 

Lead: 

National  stockpile 

307,487,000 
78,398,500 

307. 062. 400 
78.398.500 

-424,600 

1,011,528 
327,998 

1,010,132 
327, 998 

-1,396 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

385.885,500 

385,460,900 

-424,600 

1,339.526 

1,338,130 

-1,396 

0 

1,338.130 

Magnesium: 

National  stockpile... 

125,016.200 

124.437,300 

-578,900 

172, 182 

171.383 

-799 

145.000 

26,383 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural  ore: 
National  stockpile 

21,025,500 
14,064,600 

21,025,500 
14,076,600 

1 

144,485 
142, 245 

144. 485 
142, 245 

Supplemental— barter 

+12,000 

Total 

35,090,100 

35,102,100            +12,000  1 

286,730 

286,730 

80,000 

206,730 

do 

Manganese,    battery    grade,    synthetic 
dioxide: 
National  stockpile..          

3, 095, 500 
2,524,700 

3.095,500 
2,524,700 

21.272 
3,779 

21,272 
3,779 

Defense  Production  Act 

do 

do 

Total 

6, 620, 200 

8, 620, 200 

25,051 

25.051 

6.700 

18,351 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1  —Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  December  1964  {showing  by  commodUy  net  changes  during  the  mmth 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  mont/i)— Uontinued 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Dec.  1, 1964 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Dec.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile      Excess  over 
objective '       stockpile 
objective 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  - 
National  stockpile 

.: 

$2,133,300 

$2,133,300    . 
7  922  100 

Short  dry  ton. 
do    

29,307 
117, 607 

29,307    . 
117,607    . 



Supplemental— barter.. 

1 

f 

10,05.5,400 

10,055,400    - 

.—do 

146,914 

146,914    - 

68,500 

78,414 

Total - 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type 

132,600 
6,669,800 

132,600    . 
6,669,800    . 

do 

1,822 
99,016 

1,822    . 
99,016    . 

National  stockpile 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

Supplemental— barter 

6,802,400 

6,802,400    . 

100,838 

100,838    - 

64,000 

36,838 

Total - 

Manganese,  metallurgical  grade: 

"-$559i'766' 
+1, 257. 122 

5,852,192 
2,990,084 
3, 932, 316 

5,852,191 
2, 980, 2,17 
3.945,112 

-1 

-9,827 

+12,796 

National  .stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

248, 240, 900       zw,  ^w,  aiw    . 
172,681,800       172.122,100 
261.804.075       263,061,197 



Total 

682. 726, 775 

683, 424. 197 

+697, 422 

12.774.592 

12, 777, 560 

+2.968 

7,900,000 

4,877,560 

Mercury: 

National  stockpile 

33, 075, 900 

33,077,100 
1  446  2n(1 

+  1,200 

Flask 

do 

184. 456 
16.000 

184, 4.16 
16,000 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

^------- 

36,522,100 

36,523,300 

+1,200 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do — 

do 

200.456 

200,456 

200,000 

456 

Mica,  muscovite  l)lock: 

27, 627, 600 

40, 689. 700 

6, 493, 896 

27. 027. 600 

40. 689, 700 

6,668.411 

11.622,775 
6, 432, 569 
1,923,982 

11.622.775 
6, 432, 569 
1,950,682 

+26."76o" 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

'"""+i74,'5i,l' 

Total 

74,811,196 

74,985.711 

+174. 515 

19,979,326 

•20, 006, 026 

+26,700 

6,000,000 

14.006.026 

Mica,  muscovite  film: 

9,058,100 

633,300 

1,142,300 

9.058.100 
633.300 

1,719,308 
102. 681 
116.558 

1,719,308 
102, 681 
116,  556 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

-2 

Supplemental— barter 

1.060.200             — s.:,  luu  | 

Total 

10, 833, 700 

10,  751, 600 

-82. 100 

1,938.547 

1,938,  .145 

_2 

2,000,000 

(') 

Mica,  muscovite  splittings: 

\- 

4-- 

40, 598, 300 
6, 225, 800 

40, 598, 300 
6,  225, 800 

40,040,169 
4, 826, -257 

40, 040, 169 
4,826,257 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

46,824,100 

46, 824. 100 

44,866.426 

44,866,426 

22,200,000 

22, 666, 426 

Mica,  phlogoplte  block: 

National  stockpile 

303,600 

303,600 

223,239 

223,239 

17,000 

206,230 

Mica,  phlogoplte  splittings: 

2, 580, 500 
2,501,800 

2, 580,  .100 
2,501,800 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 
do 

do — 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 
do 

do 

Pound -. 

do 

do.. 

do - 

Ounce 

3, 079, 062 
1,986,902 

3,079,062 
1,986,902 

v... 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental- barter 



Total 

5, 082, 300 

5,082,300 

5,065,964 

5,065,964 

1,300,000 

3,765.964 

Molybdenum: 

National  stockpile 

77, 102, 600 

74,926,600 

-2,176,000 

74,087,632 

72,077,936 

-2,009,696 

68,000,000 

4,077,936 

Nickel: 

181, 737, 000 
95, 227, 100 

181,737,000 
95, 045, 500 

166,761 
50,341 

166, 761 
50,241 

-ioo' 

Defense  Production  Act — 

4___----- 

-181,600 

Total 

*--. 

276,964,100 

276,782,500 

-181,600 

217, 102 

217, 002 

-100 

50,000 

167,002 

Opium: 

National  stockpile - . 

13.661.700 

13,66L700 

196,364 

196,364 

141,280 

55.084 

Palladium: 

2,079,000 
12,170,200 

2,079,000 
12, 170, 200 

89,811 
648. 124 

89,811 
648, 124 

Supplemental— barter 



Total 

i. 

14.249.200 

14,249,200 

737,935 

737, 935 

1,300,000 

C) 

Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

1,852,100 

^ 

1,852,100 

10,290.233 

10,290,233 

1           « 

10,290,233 

Platinum: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

56,879,900 
4, 024, 500 

56,879,900 
4,024,500 

716,343 
49,999 

716,343 
49,999 

__1 

Total - - 

60,904.400 

60,904.400 

766, 342 

766,342 

460,000 

316,342 

Pyrethrum: 

National  stockpile 

^ 

415. 100 

415,100 

67,065 

67.065 

25,000 

42,065 

Quartz  crystals: 

67,473.900 
3.519,200 

67,473,900 
3,519.200 

5,470.013 
232,352 

5,470,013 
232,352 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total - 

70, 993. 100 

70, 993, 100 

5.702,365 

5, 702, 365 

650,000 

6,052,365 

Quinidine: 

National  stockpile 

1.846,000 

1,846,000 

1,600,428 

1,600.428 

2,000,000 

m 

Quinine: 

1 

2.617,000 

2,617,000 

do 

4,137,733 

4.137,733 

4,130.000 

7.733 

National  stockpile 

Rare  earths: 

7,134.900 
6.830.900 

7, 134, 900 
5,830,900 

.     Short  dry  ton 
do 

'.  do 

9,969 
6,810 

9.96S 
5.81C 

National  stockpile 



-      -.p.---------- 



Total 

i 

.       12,965.800 

12,965,800 

... 

16,779 

15,778 



3,000 

12,779 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  ta 

iblei. 

i 

i 
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Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Dec.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  montli. 

Dec.  1.  1964 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  30.  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile  1 
objective  i 

Rare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  .\ct, 

$657,200 

$657,200 

Pound 

Troy  ounce... 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce... 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 

do 

6.079.983 

6. 079, 983 

(») 

6,079,983 

Rhodium: 

National  stockpile 

78.200 

78.200 

618 

618 

(») 

618 

Rubber: 

National  stockpile 

672. 049, 800 

665. 404. 900 

-$6, 644, 900 

869. 141 

860,  551 

-8,590 

130, 000 

730,551 

Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter 

559.500 

559.500 

15,001 

15,001 

(») 

15.001 

Rutile: 

2.070.100 
2. 725. 100 
1.061.300 

2. 070. 100 
2. 725. 100 
1. 061. 300 

18.599 
17.385 
11.632 

18.599 
17.385 
11.632 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

5.  S56.  500 

5.856.500 

47. 616 

47. 616 

51.000 

(') 

Sapphire  and  ruby: 

National  stockpile 

190.000 

190.000 

Carat 

16. 187. 500 

16. 187. 500 

18, 000, 000 

C) 

Selenium: 

757. 100 
1.533.094 

757, 100 
1,  593.  560 

Pound 

do 

97,100 
273. 876 

97.100 
289,299 

Supplemental— barter 

+60.466 

+15,423 

Total 

2.290.194 

2. 350. 660 

+60,466 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

370. 976 

386. 399 

+15.423 

475.000 

(») 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile 

8. 274. 500 

8,221.300 



-53.200 

16. 504. 799 

16. 398, 690 

-106. 109 

8,300,000 

8.098.690 

Silicon  carbide,  crude: 

11. 394, 500 
26.803.600 

11,394.500 
26. 803. 600 

64. 697 
131, 805 

64, 697 
131.805 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

38. 198. 100 

38. 198. 100 

do 

Pound 

do 

196.502 

196,  502 

30.000 

166, 502 

Silk  noils  and  waste: 

National  stockpile 

1.2.32.100 

1.232.100 

979, 924 

979. 924 

(') 

979.924 

Silk,  raw: 

National  stockpile 

486, 600 

486.600 

113.515 

113.515 



(>) 

113.515 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile — 

4. 775. 400 

4.775.400 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

23. 442. 158 

23. 442.  l.-iS 

23. 400. 000 

42.158 

Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 

National  stockpile 

494.800 

494.800 

1.269 

1.269 

200 

1.069 

Talc,  steatite  pround: 

National  stockpile 

231.200 

231.200 

3.901 

3.901 

(') 

3.901 

Tantalum: 

11.964.700 

9, 734. 400 

21.100 

12.104.200 

9. 734. 400 

21,100 

+139.500 

3.142.473 
1. 536. 023 

8.036 

3, 148. 5.^6 

1.536.023 

8.036 

+6.083 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

21.720.200 

21.859.700  1        +139.500 

4.686.532 

4. 692. 615 

+6.083 

3. 400, 000 

1. 262. 615 

Thorium: 

Supplemental— barter 

17.991.700 

17.991.700 

3. 965, 428 

3.965.461 

+33 

500.000 

3.465.461 

Thorium  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 

42.000 

42.000 

848.354 

848.354 

(») 

848.354 

Tin: 

739. 245. 500 
16.404.000 

732.  503. 900 
16. 401. 000 

-6.  741. 600 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

304.008 
7.505 

301.236 
7.505 

-2.772 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

755.  649. 500 

74«.  907. 900 

-6.741.600 

311.513 

308.741 

-2. 772 

200.000 

108, 741 

Titanium  sponge: 

175.879.000 
32.097.700 

175.871.900 
32. 097. 700 

-7.100 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

22.340 
9.021 

22.339 
9.021 

-1 

Supplemental— barter 

Total - 

207. 976. 700 

207.969.600 

-7.100 

31.361 

31.360 

-1 

20.500 

10.860 

Tungsten: 

National  stockpile 

369. 128. 100 

316. 321. 700 

18.651,400 

369. 128,  lOO 

315,808,100 

18, 651, 400 

""-513."  606' 

Pound 

do 

do 

120, 014, 168 

77,  559, 581 

6,774,827 

120.014,398 

77,  434,  549 

5, 774. 827 

+230 
-125.032 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

704, 101. 200 

703.587,600 

-513.600 

do 

203,348,576 

203, 223, 774 

-124.802 

44.000.000 

159.223,774 

Vanadium: 

National  stockpile 

31.567.900 

31, 567, 900 

Short  ton 

Long  ton 

do 

7,865 

7.865 

1,400 

6.465 

Vegetal>le  tannin  extract,  chestnut: 

National  stockpile 

10. 209, 400 

10,078,600 

' -130. 000 

36,591 

36,123 

-468 

15.000 

21,123 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho: 
National  stockpile 

48,858,500 

48,858.500 

197,472 

197. 472 

86,000 

111,472 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle: 

National  stockpile 

9,826,900 

9.826,900 

do 

38,962 

38,962 

15,000 

23,962 

See  f  ootQotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  I.— Strategic  and  pi-itical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  December  1964  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Dec.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month. 

Dec.  30, 1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Dec.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

StockpUe 
objective 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

2'"<='t  .•       ,   .    u  n 

$343, 215, 200 
79, 688, 400 

$342,729,700 
79, 588, 400 

-$485, 500 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

1,183,365 
323.896 

1,181,338 
323.896 

-2,027 

National  stockpile ^ 

Supplemental— barter |., 

Total 

........ 

422,803,700 

422,318,100 

-485, 500 

1. 507. 261 

1,505.234 

-2,027 

0 

1,505,234 

Zirconium  ore,  baddeleyite: 
National  stockpile 

710,600 

710,600 

Short  dry  ton . 
do 

16.533 

16.533 

(') 

16.63S 

Zirconium  ore,  zircon: 

National  stockpile 

113.300 

113,300 

1,920 

1.920 

(») 

1,920 

Total: 

National  stockpile 

5, 577. 026, 200 
1,431,479,600 
1,392,829.269 

5,658,321,400 
1,426,418,900 
1.395.282.549 

-18,704,800 
-5.060.700 
+2.453,280 

Defense  Production  Afct. 

Supplemental-barter. 

...--.-...- 



Total,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 

8.401.335.069 

8. 380. 022, 849 

-21,312,220 

1                          II                          1 

1  Stockpile  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  determined  pursuant         «  Not  in  excess  of  stockpile  objective, 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C    98-98h).    The         gource-  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  currently  hi  the  process  of  revising  stockpile  objectives,      ^nd  ^^^D^^^P^ent  of  ASturl 
(Sceapp.  B.  p.  3.31.)  -» 

Xo  present  objective. 

Table  2.— Agricultural  [ommodities  inventories,  December  1964  {showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  m^nth  in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  quantity) 


Commodii  y 


Price-support  inventory: 
Basic  commodities: 

Com 

Corn  products 

Cotton,  extra-long  stapl^L 

Cotton,  upland 

Peanuts,  farmers'  stock 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Rice,  milled 

Rice,  rough... 

Wheat 

Wheat,  rolled 

Wheat  flour 

Bulgur 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1, 1964 


[.- 

Total,  basic  commod:  t|es 


f- 


$1, 023, 459. 014 

34,181 

34.807,878 

1. 309. 733, 817 


4, 585, 753 

90 

5, 972, 556 

1, 498, 330. 257 

2,324 

380,868 

10,287 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31, 1964 


$1, 018, 873, 562 


33, 300, 077 

1, 267, 429. 095 

9.301 

4.685.629 

176. 221 

5.411.857 

1. 457.  765, 451 


3, 877, 317, 025 


Designated  nonbasic  commJDdities: 

Barley j— 

Grain  sorghum J 

Milk  and  butterfat:       i 

Butter 

Butter  oil 

Cheese 

Milk,  dried 

Oats 

Rye 

Tung  oil 


Total,  designated  notbasic  commodities. 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Beans,  dry,  edible i, 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined  other. 


Cottonseed,  oil,  refined 
Flaxseed... 
Linseed  oil 
Soybeans.. 


Total,  other  nonbasli ; 
Total,  price  support 


Inventory  transferred  from  nat  i^nal  stockpile: » 

Cotton,  Egyptian ♦ 

Cotton,  American- Egyptlt  li - 

Total,  Inventory  transfatted  from  national  stock- 
pile  - 


,  salad  oil  >. 


21, 846, 389 
670, 343, 497 

58. 637, 460 

8, 415. 460 

14. 121. 620 

25. 659. 254 

19.982.822 

699.024 

3. 5.56. 314 


823, 261, 740 


428,497 


Net  change 
during 
month 


3,788,079,690 


19, 492, 784 
661,266,306 

29, 110, 540 

8.283.408 

12. 519. 189 

22. 930. 031 

19. 636,  510 

517.029 

3. 556. 314 


777.312.112 


commodities, 
inventory 


Total,  agricultural  comntedities. 


6, 052. 408 
9.683,663 
1, 583, 189 
9,890,137 
8. 693. 240 
4,  500. 387 


40. 403. 024 


4. 740, 981, 789 


35,007,651 
22.  728. 208 


4. 691. 482 
9. 138. 869 
1.880.176 
8. 533. 733 
8, 995. 663 
1,156.619 


-$4,585, 

-34, 

-1, 507, 

-42, 304, 

+9, 

+99, 

+  176, 

-560, 

-40,564, 

-2, 

+47. 

-10. 


452 
181 
801 
722 
301 
876 
131 
699 
806 
324 
629 
287 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


-89. 237. 335 


-2,353,604 
-9, 077, 191 

-29, 526, 920 

-132,052 

-1,602.331 

-2. 729. 223 

-346.312 

-181.995 


-45,949.628 


34. 396. 542 


4, 599, 788. 344 


34. 729. 705 
22. 672. 288 


57. 735. 859 


4, 798, 717, 648 


57,301.993 


4,657,090,337 


-1.360,926 
-544.794 
+296.987 

-1.356.404 
+302. 423 

-3.343,768 


Bushel 

Pound 

Bale 

do 

Pound 

do 

Hundredweight, 

do 

Bushel 

Pound 

....do 

....do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1, 1964 


839, 566, 038 

997,100 

131, 837 

7,925,111 


Bushel 

do 


-6, 006. 482 


-141,193.445 


-277,946 
-155,920 


-433,866 


-141,627,311 


Pound 

do 

....do 

do 

Bushel 

....do 

Poimd 


■Hundredweight. 

Pound 

do 

Bushel 

Poimd 

Bushel 


26, 094, 715 

8 

1, 140, 504 

732, 645, 481 

52.910 

6, 818, 300 

250,073 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31, 1964 


835, 426, 048 


126, 319 

7, 666, 277 

78,291 

26, 797. 547 

17.626 

1,042.687 

711, 529, 727 


7,711,000 


25, 129, 923 
696,936,964 

100, 697. 086 
10.889,582 
36, 976. 328 

168.118.166 

33, 142, 026 

642.690 

14. 818. 194 


22. 624, 057 
687,274,248 

60,065,848 

10. 719. 252 
32, 645, 432 

160, 830. 074 

32. 514. 253 
46.S.298 

14,818,194 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-4,139,990 

-997, 100 

-5.618 

-258.834 

+78.291 

+702,832 

+17,618 

-97, 817 

-21, 115, 764 

-52,910 

+892.700 

-250,073 


Bale 

do 


..do... 


858,689 

86. 238. 245 

8. 489. 215 

3. 332. 035 

73,435,680 

1, 923, 824 


41,438 
45,188 


671,828 

81, 387, 761 

9,942,990 

2, 878, 285 

75,889,780 

497. 109 


-2.605,866 
-9,662,716 

-50,631.238 

-170,330 

-4, 330, 896 

-17, 288, 092 
-627,773 
-177,392 


-186,861 
-4,850,484 
+1,453,775 

-453,750 
+2,454,100 
-1,426,715 


41.109 
44.878 


86,626 


85.987 


-329 
-310 


-639 


>  Reported  as  "Cottonseed  cdl  refined,"  prior  to  February  1964. 
« Transferred  from  General  Services  Administration  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-96 
and  PubUc  Law  87-548.    (See  app.  A,  p.  3730.) 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  3. — Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  December  1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of 

cost  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

^                           Item 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1, 1964 

End  of  month, 
Dec.  31,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1, 1964 

End  of  month, 
Dec.  31, 1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense: 

Engineering  equipment  (engine  generators,  pumps, 
chlorinators,  purifiers,  pipe,  and  fittings) 

$10, 080, 668 
1.797,944 

$10, 080. 635 
1, 798, 096 

-$33 

+152 

10  mile  units 

(') 

45 

45 

Chemical  and  biological  equipment- 

Total 

11.878,612 

11, 878. 731 

+119 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  items  at  civil 
defense  mobilization  warehouses 

13fi,001,799 

5,  536. 639 

63.610.830 

5,935.811 

117.719.157 

5,090,353 

71,323.061 

6,691.908 

-18,282,642 
-446, 286 

+17,712,231 
+756, 097 

(0 
Each 

Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locations.. 

Civil  defense  emergency  hospitals 

2,016 

2,186 

+170 

Supply  additions  (for  packaged  disaster  hospitals)... 

{') 

Total 

201. 085. 079 

200. 824. 479 

-260,600 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

212,963,691 

212,703,210 

-260,481 

«  Composite  group  of  many  different  items.  Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 

partment of  Ucalth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Table  4. — Machine  tools  inventories,  December  1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1, 1964 

End  of  month, 
Dec.  31,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1, 1964 

End  of  month, 
Dec.  31, 1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Defense  Production  Act: 

On  loan 

$45,300 

$45,300 

Tool 

7 

7 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

In  storage 

75.843.700 
27.500 
14.900 

12.613.700 

75,867.500 
27.500 
14.900 

12.733.100 

+$23,800 

do 

6,584 
1 
3 

3.002 

6,590 
1 
3 

3,030 

+« 

On  lease... 

do 

do 

On  loan  to  other  agencies 

On  loan  to  school  programs 

+119.400 

do 

do 

+28 

Total 

88.499.800 

88. 643. 000 

+143.200 

9.590 

9.624 

+34 

Total,  machine  tools 

88.545.100 

88.688,300 

+143, 200 

do. 

9.597 

9.631 

+34 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Table  5. — Helium  inventories,  December  1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


It€m 


Helium: 

Stored  above  ground 
Stored  underground. 

Total,  helium 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1, 1964 


$270, 926 
53,940,351 


64.210,377 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31,  1964 


$236,463 

67,761,041 


57,997,504 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$3.3,  .V53 
+3, 820. 690 


+3. 787, 127 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Cubic  foot.. 
do 

do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1, 1964 


24. 100. 000 
6.090.900.000 


5,115,000.000 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31, 1964 


21,400,000 
5. 433, 500. 000 


5.  454, 900, 000 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-2.700.000 
+342. 600. 000 


+339. 900, 000 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Appendix     A — Program     Descriptions     and 

Statdtory  Citations 

strategic  and  criticai,  materials 

Saticmal  stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  national 
stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
The  General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  making  purchases  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  and  providing  for  their 
storage,  security,  and  maintenance.  These 
functions  are  performed  in  accordance  with 
directives  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  The  act  also  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  from  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  such 
other  agencies  and  are  required  to  meet  the 
stockpile  objectives  established  by  OEP.  In 
addition,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Is  responsible  for  disposing  of  those 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which  OEP 


determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stock- 
pile purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  In  DMO 
V-7,  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19.  1959  (24 
F.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  Inventories. 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to 
purchase  metals,  minerals,  and  other  ma- 
terials, for  Government  use  or  resale.  In  order 
to  expand  productive  capacity  and  supply, 
and  also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a 
result  of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 


Supplemental — barter 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CJ.R..  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4) 
the  General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  In  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  (7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  products, 
unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile  or 
for  other  purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile  established  by  sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
use.  1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the  ma- 
terials which  have  been  or  may  be  so  ac- 
quired, the  materials  obtained  under  the 
programs  established  pursuant  to  the  Do- 
mestic Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
Columblum-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase   Act    of    1956    (50    U.S.C.    App.    2191- 
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2195),  which  terminated  December  31,  1958, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
said  Production  and  Purchase  Act. 

agricultural  commodities 

The  price-support  program 

Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421),  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741), 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442).  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco.  In  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28,  1945,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  support  Is  manda- 
tory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and  spe- 
cific nonbasic  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  as  producers  of  corn 
voted  in  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized  by  that  act,  price 
support  Is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  Is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  through  the  marketing  year 
ending  March  31,  1966.  Price  support  for 
other  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities  Is 
discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the  price 
of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  Is  supported, 
the  price  of  the  other  must  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
cause  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on 
the  market.  This  program  may  also  Include 
operations  to  remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid 
In  the  removal  or  disposition  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  the  purpose  of  sta- 
bilizing prices  at  levels  not  In  excess  of  per- 
missible price-support  level*. 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations  and.  In  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  Incentive  payments 
based  on  marketings.  The  producers'  com- 
modities serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Pur- 
chase agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loans  are  available. 
By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  In 
the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expenditures 
Is  represented  by  the  disbursements  for  price- 
support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the  com- 
modity acquisitions  under  the  program  result 
from  the  forfeiting  of  commodities  pledged 
as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  expenditures 
occurred  at  the  time  of  making  the  loan, 
rather  than  at  the  time  ttf  acquiring  the 
commodities. 

Dlfposltlons  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  Eectlons 
202.  407.  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  other  applicable  legislation,  partic- 
ularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691), 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  title 
II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958.  the  act  of  August  19, 
1958,  In  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21,  1959,  with 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  teed  in  emergency 
areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stock- 
pile 
This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  p\irsuant  to  Pub- 


lic Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-548.  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  Incurred  by 
CCC,  are  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts;  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  In  the  operating 
accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  national 
stockpile. 

civil  defense  supplies  and  EQXnPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 

The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  201 
(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials 
to  minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  In 
quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  In 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting 
of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program 
for  medical  supplies  and  equipment  pursuant 
to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st 
Congress,  as  delegated  by  the  President  fol- 
lowing the  Intent  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  of  1958.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  plans  and  directs  the 
procurement,  storage,  maintenance.  Inspec- 
tion, survey,  distribution,  and  utilization  of 
essential  supplies  and  equipment  for  emer- 
gency health  services.  The  medical  stock- 
pile Includes  a  program  designed  to  pre-posi- 
tion  assembled  emergency  hospitals  and 
other  medical  supplies  and  equipment  Into 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINE  TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  In  furtherance  of  expansion  of 
productive  capacity.  In  accordance  with  pro- 
grams certified  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair,  res- 
toration, and  renovation  of  national  Indus- 
trial reserve  equipment  transferred  to  GSA 
under  the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act 
of  1948  (50  U.S.C.  451-462). 

HELIUM 

The  helium  conservation  program  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 
918;  50  U.S.C.  167)  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  program.  Among  other  things, 
the  Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  produce  helium  In  Govern- 
ment plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private 
plants,  to  sell  helium  to  meet  current  de- 
mands, and  to  store  for  future  use  helium 
that  Is  so  produced  or  acquired  In  excess  of 
that  required  to  meet  current  demands. 
Sales  of  helium  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  be  at  prices  established  by  him 
which  shall  be  adequate  to  liquidate  the 
costs  of  the  program  within  25  years,  except 
that  this  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  not  more  than  10  years  for  funds 
borrowed  for  purposes  other  than  the  ac- 
quisition and  construction  of  helium  plants 
and  facilities. 


This  report  covers  helium  that  Is  produced 
In  Government  plants  and  acquired  from  pri- 
vate plants.  Helium  In  excess  of  current  de- 
mands Is  stored  In  the  CUffslde  gasfield  near 
Amarlllo,  Tex.  The  unit  of  measure  Is  cubic 
foot  at  14.7  poimds  per  square  inch  absolute 
pressiu-e  and  70°  F. 


Appendix  B — ^New  Stockpile  Objectives 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  estab- 
lished between  May  1963  and  April  1964  for 
79  materials  (Including  3  removed  from 
stockpile  list) ,  based  on  essential  needs  In 
the  event  of  a  "conventional  war  emergency." 
The  new  objective  for  each  material  has  been 
noted  In  the  reports,  beginning  with  June 
1963,  for  the  months  In  which  the  respective 
objectives  were  established. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  JvQy  11  and  19,  1963,  February 
28,  1964,  March  6,  13,  20,  and  27,  1964,  and 
April  3  and  10,  1964,  set  forth  the  new  policy 
with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials : 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockpile  materials  which  will  reflect  cur- 
rent military,  Industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs  In  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency.  On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental  Materials 
Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agrlcultvire, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  participate 
as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  in 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  reflect 
the  approximate  calculated  emergency  defi- 
cits for  the  materials  for  conventional  war 
and  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjustments 
for  possible  increased  requirements  for  other 
types  of  emergency. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  'basic  objective' 
and  a  'maximum  objective'  for  each  material. 
The  basic  objectives  assumed  some  continued 
reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  In  an 
emergency.  The  former  maximum  objec- 
tives completely  dlscoimted  foreign  sources 
of  supply  beyond  North  America  and  com- 
parable accessible  areas. 

"Previously,  maximum  objectives  could  not 
be  less  than  6  months'  normal  usage  of  the 
material  by  Industry  in  the  United  States  in 
periods  of  active  demand.  The  6-month  rule 
has  been  eliminated  In  establishing  the  new 
calculated  conventional  war  objectives. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also  an- 
nounced that  the  present  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion Order  V-7,  dealing  with  general  policies 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piling, was  now  being  revised  to  reflect  these 
new  policies.  When  finally  prepared  and 
approved,  the  new  order  will  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  available.  'They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
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war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objec- 
tives for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously  been 
developed.  Some  commodity  objectives  may 
be  higher  and  others  may  be  lower  than  the 
objectives  established,  for  conventional  war. 

"After  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
jectives will  be  based  upon  calculated  deficits 
for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  war, 
whichever  need  Is  larger. 

"The  OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning 
stressed  that  any  long-range  disposal  pro- 
grams undertaken  prior  to  the  development 
of  objectives  based  on  nuclear  war  assump- 
tions would  provide  against  disposing  of 
quantities  which  might  be  needed  to  meet 
essential  requirements  in  the  event  of  nu- 
clear attack.  While  the  disposal  of  surplus 
materials  can  produce  many  problems  which 
have  not  heretofore  arisen,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  see  that  the  interest  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers,  and  the  interna- 
tional Interests  of  the  United  States  are  cire- 
f  ully  considered,  both  In  the  develooment  and 
carrying  out  of  disposal  programs.  Before 
decisions  are  made  regarding  the  adoption  of 
a  long-range  disposal  program  for  a  par- 
ticular item  in  the  stockpile,  there  will  be 
appropriate  consxiltatlons  with  industry  in 
order  to  obtain  the  advice  of  interested 
parties." 

The  OEP  statement  of  April  17,  1964,  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts: 

"Today's  action  completes  supply-requir*?- 
ments  studies  for  all  stockpile  materials 
based  on  current  military,  industrial,  and 
other  essential  needs  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  emergency.  Objectives  for  79 
materials  in  the  stockpile  were  established 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Materials  Advisory  Committee, 
a  group  chaired  by  OEP  and  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Departments  of  State,  De- 
fense, the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration participate  as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
which  accords  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Stockpile  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  single  objective  for  each  material  In 
the  national  stockpile.  These  new  objec- 
tives will  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  neces- 
sary each  year.  Because  military  require- 
ments and  estimated  emergency  supplies  of 
stockpile  materials  are  constantly  shifting, 
the  supply-requirements  balance  for  any  ma- 
terial that  is  now  or  may  become  important 
to  defense  mxost  be  kept  under  continuing 
surveillance.  Supply-requirements  studies 
of  the  conventional  war  needs  of  approxi- 
mately 20  other  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials, which  do  not  have  stockpile  objectives, 
are  underway  and  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  next  few  weeks.  At  the  same 
time,  studies  on  supply-requirements  for 
nuclear  war  are  going  forward.  No  definite 
date  for  completion  of  these  studies  has  been 
established  as  yet. 

"OEP  stressed  that  long-range  programs 
for  disposal  of  identified  surpluses  would 
take  into  account  the  Interests  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consiimers,  as  well  as  the 
international  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Appropriate  consultation  with  industry  will 
precede  all  decisions  for  the  adoption  of 
every  disposal  program  and  the  advice  of  in- 
terested parties  will  be  sought." 


Statement  bt  Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia 

The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  inven- 
tories as  of  December  31,  1964,  totaled 
$13,396,502,200.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
9159,269,685,  as  compared  with  the  December 
1  total  of  $13,555,771,885.     Net  changes  dur- 


ing  the   month   are   summarized   by  major 
category  as  follows: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Cost  value,  December  1964 

Major  category 

Net  change 
during  month 

Total,  end 
of  month 

Strategic  and  critical 
materials 

-$21,312,220 
-141,627,311 

-260,481 

+  143,200 

+3.787,127 

$8,380,022,849 

ARTicultural  commodities . 
Civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment.. 

4,657,090,337 
212,703,210 

Machine  tools 

88,688,300 

Helium 

57, 997, 604 

Total 

-159,269,685 

13, 396, 502, 200 

These  figures  are  from  the  December  1964 
report  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  com- 
piled from  oflacial  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect^  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  In  the  inventories  covered. 

STR.^TEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  in  (1)  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  (2)  the  Defense  Production 
Act  inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemental- 
barter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  94  materials  stock- 
piled in  the  strategic  and  critical  inven- 
tories. Stockpile  objectives — in  terms  of 
volume — are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these 
94  materials.  Of  the  76  materials  having 
stockpile  objectives,  63  were  stockpiled  in 
excess  of  their  objectives  as  of  December  31, 
1964. 

Increases  In  cost  value  were  reported  In 
15  of  the  materials  stockpiled  in  all  strategic 
and  critical  inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported in  26  materials,  and  53  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  December. 

National  stockpile 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  December  31,  1964,  totaled 
$5,558,321,400.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$18,704,800  during  the  month.  The  largest 
decreases  were  $6,741,600  in  tin,  $6,644,900  in 
rubber,  and  $2,176,000  in  molybdenum. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act  inventory  as  of  December 
31,  1964,  totaled  $1,426,418,900.  This  was  a 
net  decrease  of  $5,060,700.  The  largest  de- 
creases were  in  aluminum  and  copper. 

Supplemental-barter 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  as  of  December  31, 
1964,  totaled  $1,395,282,549.  This  was  a  net 
increase  of  $2,453,280.  The  largest  Increases 
were  in  manganese  and  bauxite. 

OTHER  STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report  the  largest 
is  $4.7  billion  in  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  in  agricultural  commodities 
during  December  were  reported  for  cotton, 
wheat,  and  milk  and  butterfat. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  a  net  decrease;  the  ma- 
chine tools  inventories  showed  a  net  In- 
crease; and  the  helium  inventories  showed 
a  net  increase  during  December. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare : 

Luther  L.  Terry,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL : 

S.  1300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amalia 
Seresly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
duties  on  ornamented  fabrics  and  fabrics 
with  tucks;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1302.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  received  from 
State  and  local  governments  for  special 
meteorological  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  BOGGS: 

S.  1303.  A  bill  to  grant  credit  In  the  filling 
of  certain  positions  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice to  persons  who  have  served  in  such  posi- 
tions under  temporary  appointments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  TOWER: 

S.  1304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Bozl- 
cevich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Mr. 
Hartke) : 

S.  1305.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
Laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Parvin  Ra- 
himlan  Gaulke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to  a 
handicapped  individual  for  expenses  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work;  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional exemption  for  a  taxpayer,  a  spouse,  or 
dependent  who  is  physically  or  mentally  inca- 
pacitated and  unable  to  work;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1308.  A  bill  to  authorize  revised  pro- 
cedures for  the  destruction  of  unfit  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1309.  A  bill  to  authorize  checks  to  be 
drawn  In  favor  of  banking  organizations  for 
the  credit  of  a  person's  account,  under  cer- 
tain conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  : 

S.  1310.  A  bill  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ftjlbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  1311.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioners may  accept  or  permit  the  accept- 
ance of  the  performance  by  volunteers  of 
services  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Food  Services  Act; 

S.  1313.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
acquire,  construct,  operate,  and  regulate  a 
public  off-street  parking  facility; 
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S.  1314.  A  bill  to  amenq  the  Street  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  the  Dlstjrict  of  Columbia 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  close  all  or  part  of  a 
street,  road,  highway,  or  alley  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  an  approved  rede- 
velopment or  urban  renewal  plan,  without 
regard  to  the  notice  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  otheir  purposes,"  ap- 
proved May  1,  1906,  as  amended; 

S.  1316.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  Joint  contracts  for  supplies  and  services 
on  behalf  of  the  District  Of  Columbia  and 
for  other  political  divisions  ;»nd  subdivisions 
in  the  National  Capital  reglpn; 

S.  1317.  A  bill  to  authorjje  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  the  handling  and  collec- 
tion of  dishonored  checks  or  money  orders; 

S.  1318.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
reporting  by  physicians  anfl  institutions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  oH  certain  physical 
abuse  of  children;  | 

S.  1319.  A  bill  to  authori«;t  a  work  release 
program  for  persons  sentenced  by  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  define  the 
powers  and  duties  in  relation  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1320.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1321.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501(e)  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  re- 
lating to  bond  requiremenitB  in  connection 
with  attachment  before  Judgment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  1322.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  ion  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  whicli  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 

S.  1323.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2634  of 
title  10,  United  States  Cofle,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  military  departments,  in  certain 
cases,  to  ship  automobiles  to  and  from  the 
State  of  Alaska  by  commercial  motor  car- 
rier via  the  Alaska  ferry  system  and  other 
surface  transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  dsTTENiNG  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Duna- 
tov;  to  the  Committee  on  tljie  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  1325.  A   bill  for   the  relief  of  Dr.  Oton 
Socarraz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  1326.  A  bill   for   the    rielief   of   Baltazar 
Ganade;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH:  j 

S.  1327.  A  bill  for  the  [relief  of  George 
Sgouritsas; 

S.  1328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fotlos  G. 
Milonas; 

S.  1329.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  loannis 
Metanlas; 

S.  1330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlnos  Roumellotls  and  Panhglota  Roumelio- 
tis;  and 

S.  1331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adriano 
A.  Agana  and  Consuelo  R.  Agana;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulatioii  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   heading.) 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  determinations  by 
the  Tariff  Conmilssion  of  injury  or  threat- 
ened injury  to  firms  or  groups  of  workers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  1334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patsy  J. 
Darby;  and 

S.  1335.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
Colvern  D.  Henry;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RESOLUTION 
TO  CREATE  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  STUDY  GOLD  PRODUCTION  IN 
THE   UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  83)  to  create  a  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Gold  Production  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

DUTY  ON  ORNAMENTED  FABRICS 
AND  FABRICS  WITH  TUCKS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
correct  a  loophole  in  the  tariff  schedules 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  duty 
on  ornamented  fabrics  and  fabrics  with 
tucks. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
close  the  loophole  under  which  certain 
ornamented  or  tucked  fabrics  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  United  States  at  a 
duty  rate  about  one-half  of  that  ordi- 
narily applicable  to  such  fabrics. 

Action  on  that  bill  was  delayed,  partly 
because  it  was  hoped  that  the  new  tariff 
schedules  for  the  United  States,  which 
went  into  effect  in  the  summer  of  1963, 
would  take  care  of  the  situation.  Un- 
fortunately, the  new  schedules  did  not 
close  the  loophole,  and  attempts  to  avoid 
the  higher  duty  rate  have  continued. 

Congress  last  year  considered  general 
legislation  to  correct  certain  errors  in 
the  new  TSUS.  This  bill,  which  included 
a  provision  similar  to  the  legislation 
which  I  had  filed,  relating  to  ornamented 
and  tucked  fabrics,  was  approved  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  However,  be- 
cause of  problems  which  arose  over  cer- 
tain other  sections  of  the  bill,  it  died  in 
conference,  and  final  action  was  not 
taken. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
amend  items  353.50  and  357.60  of  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  the  duty  on  "ornamented" 
or  "tucked"  fabrics  will  be  no  less  than 
that  applicable  to  fabrics  without  orna- 
mentation or  tucks. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
take  action  on  this  bill.  It  would  be  of 
immeasurable  assistance  to  our  belea- 


guered domestic  textile  industry,  which 
is  already  suffering  adverse  competition 
from  imported  textile  products.  By  pass- 
ing this  bill,  we  could  help  to  lessen  the 
injurious  effect  of  imports. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1301)  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  duties  on  ornamented 
fabrics  and  fabrics  with  tucks,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


UTILIZATION  OP  FUNDS  RECEIVED 
FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS FOR  SPECIAL  METE- 
OROLOGICAL SERVICES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  received 
from  State  and  local  governments  for 
special  meteorological  services.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  together  with  an  enclosed 
statement  of  purpose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
statement  of  purpose  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1302)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  re- 
ceived from  State  and  local  governments 
for  special  meteorological  services  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  of  purpose, 
presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HtraapHRET, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  re- 
ceived from  State  and  local  governments  for 
special  meteorological  services"  and  foxip 
copies  of  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
in  support  thereof. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


i 


Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  Legisui- 
tion  To  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce To  Utilize  Funds  Received  Prom 
State  and  Local  Governments  for  Special 
Meteorological  Services 
The  Weather  Bureau  has  often  been  re- 
quested by  various  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  or  undertake  special  mete- 
orological Investigations,  tests,  and  services 
which   the  personnel   and   facilities  of   the 
Weather  Bureau  are  specially  capable  of  car- 
rying out.     It  has  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  the  Weather  Bureau  to   perform 
such  functions,  which  ordinarily  cannot  be 
effectively  undertaken  by  any  other  organiza- 
tions, because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  statu- 
tory authorization  to  utilize  ftinds  for  these 
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purposes  which  the  requesting  public  agency 
would  be  willing  to  provide.  The  purpose  ot 
this  proposed  legislation  Is  to  enable  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  accept  and  use  funds  pro- 
vided by  State  and  local  governments  for 
special  services  required  by  them  which  can- 
not be  financed  from  available  Weather  Bu- 
reau resources.  The  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides that  if  work  or  services  requested  have 
no  value  to  the  public  at  large,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  must  require  reimburse- 
ment for  the  total  direct  and  indirect  costs 
before  undertaking  such  work  or  services. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  could 
not  undertake  work  or  services  having  no 
public  value  unless  they  cannot  be  obtained 
from  private  firms  or  individuals  with  special 
competence. 

Some  Instances  in  which  the  authorization 
herein  proposed  could  be  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  local  needs  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  of  California  is  embarking  on 
a  large-scale  water  resources  program  (head- 
ed by  its  department  of  water  resources)  for 
which  it  requires  a  large  Increase  in  precipi- 
tation stations.  In  reporting,  in  maintenance, 
and  inspection  of  stations,  and  In  processing 
of  data.  The  Weather  Bxireau's  responsibil- 
ity is  national,  with  its  available  funds  actu- 
ally Insufficient  to  cover  the  local  needs  of 
California.  The  State  is  willing  to  pay  for 
the  increase  required  to  meet  its  needs.  The 
necessary  funds  cannot  be  accepted  and  uti- 
lized by  the  Bureau  unless  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  enacted. 

2.  In  1955  the  Kansas  Water  Resoiirces 
Factfinding  and  Research  Committee  recom- 
mended to  the  Governor  and  legislature  a 
"cooperative  program  with  the  U.S.  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  U.S.  Geological  Siir- 
vey,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  and  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  for  comprehensive  research 
In  hydrology  of  small  watersheds,  requiring 
detailed  data  on  all  aspects  of  the  water  cycle 
and  effects  of  man's  operation.  Estimated 
State  funds,  $150,000  per  year  for  20  years,  to 
be  matched  by  Federal  funds."  But  of  the 
four  Federal  agencies  mentioned,  only  the 
Weather  Bureau  cannot  now  accept  and  uti- 
lize the  State  funds. 

3.  Many  thousands  of  communities  on 
lesser  tributaries  and  in  headwater  areas  suf- 
fer devastating  flash  floods.  With  the  sup- 
port of  the  Weather  Bxrreau's  national  main 
stem  and  tributary  flood  forecasting  system 
and  its  developing  radar  network,  these  com- 
Tirunities  could  be  warned  effectively  in  many 
cases  after  establishment  of  special  local  ob- 
servational and  reporting  networks  and  com- 
munications, development  of  localized  fore- 
cast and  warning  procedures,  and  educa- 
tional liaison  in  planning  actions  based  on 
warnings.  The  costs  may  average  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  per  community  per  year. 
There  are  thousands  of  such  communities, 
and  the  Bureau  is  able  to  serve  only  a  token 
few  with  its  available  funds.  The  Job  could 
be  done  wherever  the  community  felt  it  was 
sufficiently  needed  to  pay  for  it  if  the  Bureau 
could  accept  and  use  funds  made  available  by 
the  community. 

4.  Fire- Weather  Service  of  the  Weather 
Bvu-eau  is  another  service  which  operates  on 
a  cost-sharing  basis  in  many  instances,  and 
which  is  handicapped  in  Its  operation  by  lack 
of  adequate  legislative  authority.  The  Serv- 
ice provides  day-to-day  forecasts  and  advice 
during  the  fire  season  and  issues  detailed 
localized  operational  forecasts  for  going  fires. 
The  Bureau  is  subject  to  a  heavy  demand 
from  forest  protection  agencies  for  an  expan- 
sion of  this  service  to  new  areas.  In  most 
cases  it  is  lonable  to  provide  the  needed  as- 
sistance. Enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  greatly  facilitate  arrangements 
to  provide  additional  badly  needed  services 
of  this  nature  where  Federal  funds  are  not 
available  but  State  or  local  governments  are 
willing  to  help. 

5.  Agricultural  weather  services,  particu- 
larly those  requiring  highly  localized  and  de- 


tailed forecasts  and  special  Instrumentation, 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  This  type  of  service 
cannot  be  adequately  handled  through  the 
general  forecast  service  and  as  a  rule  it  is  of 
direct  benefit  to  a  relatively  small  segment  of 
the  population.  Accordingly,  such  services 
are  often  arranged  on  a  cost-sharing  basis 
where  the  recipients  of  the  service  assume  a 
share  of  the  costs  involved.  The  Horticul- 
tural Protection  Service  which  operates  In 
Florida,  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
a  few  other  States  is  a  good  example  of  a  spe- 
cialized weather  service  that  often  uses  cost- 
sharing  procedures.  Under  present  law  the 
cooperating  agency  is  limited  to  furnishing 
such  items  as  communication  expenses  and 
office  quarters  while  the  lull  salary  of  the 
employee  limits  the  number  of  points  where 
such  service  can  be  provided  since  the  major 
expense  must  continue  to  be  handled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Bureau  has  had 
many  requests  frona  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  more  agricultural  weather  service  of  the 
above-mentioned  type.  Although  cost-shar- 
ing is  one  good  way  of  furnishing  more  serv- 
ice of  this  kind,  the  Bureau  is  seriously  han- 
dicapped by  the  present  inability  to  utilize 
funds  which  the  localities  would  be  willing 
to  furnish. 

6.  The  Weather  Bureau  has,  in  the  past 
few  years,  received  several  requests  for  special 
observations  and  assistance  in  the  field  of  air 
pollution.  Two  specific  examples  of  recent 
origin  are  the  request  from  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Air  Pollution  Control  District  for  the 
reinstitution  of  Intermediate  upper  air 
sounding  at  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  and  the  re- 
quest from  the  San  Diego  County  Air  Pollu- 
tion District  for  additional  wind  installations 
and  additional  upper  air  soundings  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Diego.  There  have  been  other 
similar  requests  in  the  past.  The  Bureau 
has  generally  met  such  requests  either  by  de- 
clining on  the  basis  of  inadequate  funds  or, 
where  consultation  work  and  a  minimum  of 
observations  would  suffice,  arranging  for  sup- 
port through  other  agencies  such  as  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  or  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. In  light  of  the  increased  interest  in 
air  pollution,  it  can  be  expected  that  the 
nximber  of  these  requests  will  increase,  par- 
ticularly for  specialized  observational  data 
such  as  low-level  radiosondes  and  additional 
wind  measurements.  The  Bureau  will  be 
unable  to  accommodate  most  of  these  re- 
quests unless  It  can  accept  reimbursement. 

On  December  22,  1955,  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Resources  Pol- 
icy recommended : 

"Continued  cooperation  with  States  and 
municipalities  should  be  encouraged.  Such 
cooperation  serves  to  supplement  the  basic 
data  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  fields  in  which  there  is  substantial  Joint 
Interest.  State  and  local  participation  con- 
tribute to  the  fundamental  programs  for 
interpretation,  analysis,  and  research  which 
are  primarily  national  in  character  and  ex- 
tend beyond  the  interests  of  any  single  geo- 
graphical area.  Federal  matching  of  State 
financial  support  lor  data  programs  on  a  SO- 
SO  basis  has  been  mutually  satisfactory  and 
should  continue  to  be  a  sound  basis  for  such 
cooperation.  Authorization  for  cooperative 
participation  should  be  provided  If  neces- 
sary authorization  is  lacking." 

The  Bureau  cannot  provide  the  coopera- 
tion proposed  unless  legislation  is  enacted 
authorizing '  It    to   utilize    State   funds. 

Harvey  O.  Banks,  director  of  water  re- 
sources, State  of  California,  in  supporting 
legislation  such  as  here  proposed,  said: 

"In  many  areas,  there  is  need  to  supple- 
ment the  b£isic  information  now  gathered 
in  order  that  more  detailed  evaluation  may 
be  made  of  the  nature  and  occurrence  of 
water  supplies.  California  Is  most  vitally 
interested  in  the  most  efficient  and  complete 
control  and  utilization  of  its  water  resources 
to   meet    the    need    of   all    beneficial    uses. 


Therefore,  It  Is  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  of  California  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  which  would  permit 
agreements  permitting  cooperative  financing 
between  the  Weather  Bureau  and  non-Fed- 
eral agencies  under  which  the  trained  per- 
sonnel of  the  Weather  Bureau  might  be  as- 
signed to  these  cooperative  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain and  develop  Information  and  to  make 
analyses  thereof,  in  addition  to  that  gathered 
vmder  the  Bureau's  present  basic  responsi- 
bilities. If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  we 
expect  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by  entering 
into  such  a  cooperative  agreement  at  an  early 
date." 


NEEDED  REVIEW  OF  U.S.  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  introduced  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  Cooper,  Brew- 
ster, and  Hartke,  to  establish  a  Federal 
commission  to  carry  out  a  much  needed 
review  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States.  This  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representatives  Lindsay  and 
Reid  of  New  York. 

Our  antitrust  laws  were  written  in  the 
1880's  and  they  have  not  been  reviewed 
In  20  years.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  cer- 
tain of  their  applications,  they  are  hav- 
ing an  adverse  effect  upon  U.S.  domestic 
productivity,  on  our  long-range  economic 
growth,  on  trade  and  foreign  investment, 
and  foreign  economic  policy  generally. 

So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
tax  reduction  during  the  past  year  that 
there  is  an  impression  that  it  was  the 
sole  needed  remedy  for  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic ills.  But  other  important  actions 
must  be  taken  at  the  same  time — and 
one  of  them  is  to  bring  our  antitrust 
laws  into  line  with  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
stumble  along  with  an  antitrust  policy 
created  for  an  almost  entirely  different 
economic  world  than  the  one  we  face  to- 
day: a  great  deal  of  it  is  still  valid  but 
much  needs  to  be  revised,  too. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  24- 
member  bipartisan  commission  com- 
posed of  8  Members  of  Congress,  4  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch,  and  12 
experts  from  the  private  sector.  The 
Commission  would  examine  the  antitrust 
laws  and  their  impact  on  U.S.  produc- 
tivity and  policy  and  would  make  recom- 
mendations for  revising  them,  both  in 
substance  and  procedure. 

The  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  they  operate  abroad  today 
materially  prejudice  the  ability  of  U.S. 
concerns  to  deal  across  national  bound- 
aries. It  is  well  recognized  that  in  order 
to  meet  our  balance -of -payments  prob- 
lems we  must  keep  our  exports  at  the 
highest  possible  level.  To  do  this  our 
exporters  must  have  a  fair  competitive 
status  in  relation  to  their  competitors 
abroad.  In  my  judgment  and  that  of 
many  experts  in  the  field,  our  antitrust 
laws  put  our  companies  at  a  serious  com- 
petitive disadvantage  abroad.  At  home 
many  of  our  businesses  seek  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Nation's  antitrust  philosophy 
and  goals.  Some  legal  experts  have 
stated  that  the  existing  laws  have  con- 
tributed to  rigid  domestic  price  struc- 
tures and  prevented  innovation  of  mar- 
keting techniques. 
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No  less  pressing  is  the  need  to  encour- 
age the  investment  of  private  capital  of 
the  United  States  and  other  developed 
countries  in  the  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Again  it  is  widely  felt  that  our 
antitrust  laws  are  an  inhibiting  factor, 
particularly  to  the  establishment  of  con- 
sortia of  United  States  and  other  private 
companies  from  industrialized  countries 
grouping  to  invest  in  less-developed 
countries.  In  both  instances,  there  is 
a  deep  conflict  between  our  antitrust 
philosophy  and  other  major  national 
policies  when  there  should  be  coordina- 
tion and  thoughtful  accommodation  be- 
tween them. 

Many  experts  who  have  called  for  re- 
examination of  antitrust  policy  in  the 
foreign  field  in  recent  years  have  in- 
cluded an  impressive  array,  including  the 
Committee  on  International  Trade  Regu- 
lation of  the  Section  of  International 
and  Comparative  Law  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  1953;  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  and  the  United 
States  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1955;  the  report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Subsidiaries  in 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Anti- 
trust Problems  in  International  Trade, 
Antitrust  Section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  1955;  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Antitrust  Laws  and  Foreign  Trade 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1957;  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  World  Economic  Practices, 
1959;  former  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
1961;  former  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell,  1962;  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Foreign  Trade,  1963 ;  and  the 
Committee  on  International  Trade  Regu- 
lation of  the  section  of  International 
and  Comparative  Law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  1963. 

All  these  experts  have  concluded  that 
uncertainty  about  enforcement  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws  extraterritorially  is  the 
greatest  single  inhibitor  to  increased  for- 
eign trade  and  investment.  The  report 
of  the  ABA  Committee  on  Trade  Regu- 
lation in  1963,  for  example,  highlighted 
the  following  principal  specific  areas  of 
uncertainty  in  this  field : 

1.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  terms  under  which 
a  UJ3.  business  may  enter  Into  a  Joint  ven- 
ture with  a  competitor,  either  American  or 
foreign,  to  engage  in  business  abroad; 

2.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
U.S.  business  may  cooperate  in  association 
with  foreign  competltora,  even  when  the  as- 
sociation Is  required  or  permitted  by  the  laws 
of  the  foreign  country  where  the  activity 
takes  place; 

3.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
a  U.S.  bvislness  may  Include  territorial  and 
other  limitations  in  patents,  trademarks,  and 
know-how  licenses; 

4.  Uncertainty  due  to  conflicts  between 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  of  foreign  countries  and  most  unfortu- 
nately, economic  communities,  such  as  the 
European  Common  Market;  and 

5.  Protests  by  foreign  Governments  due  to 
extraterritorial  application  of  U.S.  antitrust 
laws  to  their  nationals. 

Other  areas  for  study  include  first,  the 
extrateri'itorial  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  where  potential  United  States 
and  European  private  enterprise  co- 
operate for  development  of  underde- 
veloped nations;  second,  the  develop- 
ment  of   business   organizations   along 


the  lines  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  including  the  possibility  of 
wide-scale  joint  cooperative  efforts  by 
government  and  industry  in  partially 
public,  partially  private,  corporations  to 
undertake  vast  ventures  in  the  realm  of 
space  and  atomic  technology.  The  size 
and  complexity  of  the  subject  matter  and 
the  public  interest  involved  in  such  un- 
dertakings may  make  wholly  private 
ownership  unfeasible  and  the  productive 
capacity  of  private  ownership  and  tech- 
nological risks  involved  make  wholly 
public  ownership  unsatisfactory.  Nu- 
merous other  potential  applications  of 
this  novel  and  very  hopeful  technique 
make  a  thorough  study  of  antitrust  im- 
plications highly  important,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  strong  attack  on  the  Com- 
mimications  Satellite  Corporation  meas- 
ure made  by  a  minority  of  Senators  on 
antitrust  grounds. 

The  list  of  critical  cases  which  the 
proposed  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  studying  could  be  elaborated  at 
much  greater  length.  But  these  are 
some  of  the  major  areas  of  concern. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  revision 
of  the  antitrust  laws  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  such  a  broad- 
based  Commission  should  be  a  high  pri- 
ority one  in  the  President's  program  to 
lift  the  Nation  out  of  its  present  inade- 
quate economic  growth  situation,  along 
with  a  new  approach  to  serious  national- 
interest  strikes,  and  labor-management 
relations  in  general.  America  must  stay 
competitive  in  the  world  even  as  it  strug- 
gles to  achieve  a  fully  stable,  viable,  econ- 
omy at  home.  We  are  remiss,  I  believe, 
if  we  do  not  examine  very  carefully  those 
forces  throughout  the  economy  that  in- 
hibit competitiveness  and  growth. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  enormous  job 
of  studying,  recommending,  and  enacting 
the  antitrust  laws  is  with  the  Congress. 
The  tendency  has  been  in  recent  years 
for  a  major  part  of  antitrust  policy  to 
be  articulated  by  the  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  courts.  The  Commission,  I 
propose,  would  reassert  a  firm  congres- 
sional voice  in  basic  antitrust  policy.  I 
believe  an  antitrust  revision  ranks  as 
one  of  the  important  incentives  to  our 
Nation's  urgently  needed  increase  in  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1305)  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Antitrust  Laws  of  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


billtation  Administration.  This  was  a 
record  total  and  an  increase  of  9  percent 
over  the  previous  year  when  the  figure 
stood  at  110.136. 

My  Commonwealth  of  Permsylvanla 
led  the  Nation  in  number  of  disabled 
persons  rehabilitated  with  11,581.  This 
was  an  increase  of  704  persons  over  our 
total  for  1963. 

This  overall  increase  represents  a  long 
stride  toward  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration's  goal  of  200,000  re- 
habilitated handicapped  persons  per 
year. 

But  the  difBculties  and  challenges 
which  face  our  handicapped  citizens  do 
not  stop  with  successful  rehabilitation 
programs,  or  the  finding  of  the  right  job. 
A  whole  new  set  of  problems  all  too  fre- 
quently arises. 

Many  persons  who  have  lost  their  eye- 
sight, or  the  use  of  one  or  both  legs  or 
both  arms,  for  example,  can  use  normal 
means  of  public  transportation  only  with 
undue  hai-dship  and  danger.  Special 
means  of  transportation  must  be  ar- 
ranged at  costs  frequently  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  individual's  earning 
capacity. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to 
handicapped  individuals  for  transporta- 
tion expenses  to  and  from  work,  and  to 
give  an  additional  tax  exemption  to  a 
taxpayer  who  is  handicapped,  or  who  has 
a  handicapped  spouse  or  dependent. 

Most  of  our  handicapped  citizens  have 
faced  their  problems  with  courage  that 
should  be  a  source  of  pride  and  inspira- 
tion for  us  all.  We  should  do  all  that 
we  can  to  help  them  in  this  struggle. 

My  bill  would  help  handicapped  Amer- 
icans to  help  themselves  as  they  cope 
with  the  extra  diflBculties  which  they 
must  overcome  to  hold  productive  posi- 
tions in  our  society. 
I  urge  its  early  consideration. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1307)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  to  a  handicapped  individual 
for  expenses  of  transportation  to  and 
from  work;  to  allow  an  additional  ex- 
emption for  a  taxpayer,  spouse,  or  de- 
pendent who  is  physically  or  mentally 
Incapacitated  and  unable  to  work;  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Scott,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AID  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  our  hand- 
icapped citizens  face  special  problems, 
problems  which  should  be  a  matter  of 
very  special  concern  to  this  Congress. 

In  recent  years,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  rehabilitating  the 
handicapped. 

For  instance,  in  fiscal  year  1964  nearly 
120,000  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped men  and  women  were  rehabili- 
tated under  the  State-Federal  program 
administered  by  the  Vocational  Reha- 


REVTSED  PROCEDURES  FOR  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  UNFIT  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  NOTES 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  by  request,  a  bill  to  authorize 
revised  procedures  for  the  destruction  of 
unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
recommending  this  bill,  and  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  together  with  a  comparative  print 
showing  the  changes  in  the  law  be  put 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
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and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  com- 
parative print  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1308)  to  authorize  revised 
procedures  for  the  destruction  of  unfit 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cmrency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  413),  is 
hereby  further  amended  by  revising  the  last 
sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
Federal  Reserve  notes  unfit  for  circulation 
shall  be  canceled,  destroyed,  and  accounted 
for  under  procedures  prescribed  and  at  loca- 
tions designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Upon  destruction  of  such  notes, 
credit  with  respect  thereto  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

The  letter  and  comparative  print  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Robertson  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  TREAStmY, 

Washington.  February  15. 1965. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  re- 
vised procedures  for  the  destruction  of  unfit 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  needed  In  order 
to  conserve  an  annual  savings  of  about 
$500,000  now  being  realized  in  the  cost  of 
destroying  $1  bills  that  are  unfit  for  fur- 
ther circulation,  and  to  avoid  incurring  an 
expense  of  more  than  $300,000  annually  in 
sorting  $1  bills.  These  savings  would  other- 
wise be  lost  and  the  Increased  cost  added  now 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  4,  1963,  Public  Law  88-36,  81  silver  cer- 
tificates are  being  replaced  by  $1  Federal 
Reserve  notes. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  Unfit 
Treasury  currency  (silver  certificates  and 
U.S.  notes)  is  now  verified  and  destroyed  at 
the  various  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
branches.  This  saves  about  $500,000  annually 
In  handling  expenses,  and  In  the  cost  of 
shipping  currency  to  the  Treasury  In  Wash- 
ington for  verification  and  destruction.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  however,  are  now  required 
by  law  to  be  retiirned  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  for  cancellation  and  destruc- 
tion. The  proposed  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate this  requirement. 

The  other  reason  is  that  It  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  sort  unfit  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  by  bank  of  issue  before  their 
destruction.  This  sorting  of  unfit  $1  Federal 
Reserve  notes  would  add  more  than  $300,000 
annually  to  the  cost  of  retiring  the  notes. 
Since  the  Issuance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
began,  which  was  about  50  years  ago,  several 
billion  have  been  issued  and  retired,  and 
enough  is  now  known  about  the  relation  of 
issues  of  each  bank  to  retirements  of  each 
that  It  Is  no  longer  considered  necessary  to 
make  a  physical  sort  of  unfit  notes  as  they 
are  retired.  Collateral  requirements  and 
accountability  for  outstanding  notes  can  be 
provided  for  on  a  formula  basis  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  ' 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
that  Federal  Reserve  notes  unfit  for  circula- 
tion shall  be  canceled,  destroyed,  and  ac- 
counted for  under  procedures  prescribed  and 


at  locations  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  credit  for  the  notes  so  re- 
tired allocated  among  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  destruction  of  unfit  Treasury  currency 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  branches 
has  been  performed  under  regulations  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  destruction  operations  are 
Inspected  by  his  representatives.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 
The  proposed  legislation  contemplates  that 
the  same  type  of  procedure  and  control  would 
be  provided  for  by  the  Treasury  with  respect 
to  regional  destruction  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes. 

It  win  be  appreciated  If  you  will  lay  the 
attached  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A 
similar  communication  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

A  bUl  to  authorize  revised  procedures  for  the 
destruction  of  unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  413),  Is 
hereby  further  amended  by  revising  the  last 
sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  unfit  for  circulation  shall 
be  canceled,  destroyed,  and  accounted  for 
under  procedures  prescribed  and  at  locations 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Upon  destruction  of  such  notes,  credit  with 
respect  thereto  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System." 


Comparative  Type  Showing  Changes  In 
Existing  Law  Made  by  Bill 

Changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill 
are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed 
to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  brackets:  new 
matter  italicized)  : 

The  last  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph 
of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  413) : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  Federal  Reserve  notes  unfit  for  circula- 
tion shall  be  [returned  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve agents  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency for  cancellation  and  destruction.! 
canceled,  destroyed,  and  accounted  for  under 
procedures  prescribed  and  at  locations  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Upon  destruction  of  such  notes,  credit  with 
respect  thereto  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  de- 
termined by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CHECKS  TO 
BE  DRAWN  IN  FAVOR  OF  BANK- 
ING ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
CREDIT  OF  A  PERSONS  ACCOUNT 
UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  by  request,  a  bill  to  authorize 
checks  to  be  drawn  in  favor  of  certain 
organizations  for  the  credit  of  a  person's 
account,  under  certain  conditions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
recommending  this  bill,  together  with  a 


copy  of  the  bill,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

This  is  the  same  as  S.  2937  of  the  88th 
OotiRrGss. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1309)  to  authorize  checks 
to  be  drawn  in  favor  of  banking  organi- 
zations for  the  credit  of  a  person's  ac- 
count, under  certain  conditions,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Robertson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1309 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3620  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  492) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  designation  "(a)"  be- 
fore the  word  "Except"  at  the  beginning 
thereof;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subscrip- 
tions at  the  end  thereof : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  under  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  head  of  an  agency  may, 
upon  the  written  request  of  a  person  to 
whom  a  payment  Is  to  be  made,  authorize 
a  disbursing  officer  to  make  the  payment — 

"(1)  by  sending  to  the  bank,  savings  In- 
stitution, or  Federal  or  State  chartered  credit 
union  designated  by  that  person  a  check 
that  Is  drawn  In  favor  of  that  organization 
and  for  credit  to  the  account  of  that  person; 
or 

"(2)  If  more  than  one  person  to  whom  a 
payment  Is  to  be  made  designates  the  same 
banking  organization,  by  sending  to  the  or- 
ganization a  check  that  Is  drawn  in  favor 
of  the  organization  for  the  total  amount  due 
those  persons  and  by  specifying  the  amovmt 
to  be  credited  to  the  account  of  each  of 
those  persons. 

In  this  subsection,  'agency'  means  any  de- 
partment, agency,  Independent  establish- 
ment, board,  office,  commission,  or  other  es- 
tablishment in  the  executive,  legislative,  or 
Judicial  branch,  of  the  Government,  any 
wholly  owned  or  controlled  Government  cor- 
poration, and  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  Payment  by  the  United  States  of  a 
check,  drawn  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  and  properly  indorsed,  shall  constitute 
a  full  acquittance  for  the  amount  due  to  the 
person  requesting  payment." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son is  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  January  28, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  author- 
ize checks  to  be  drawn  in  favor  of  banking 
organizations  for  the  credit  of  a  person's  ac- 
count, under  certain  conditions." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  89th 
Congress.  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
proposal  was  made  applicable  to  all  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  this  legislation.     It  Is 
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recommended  that  this  proposal  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

purpose  op  the  legislation 
Generally,  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, which  is  Government-wide  In  scope. 
Is  to  authorize  Government  agencies,  \mder 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  draw  checks  In  favor 
of  banking  organlzatloQE  for  the  credit  of  a 
person's  account,  under  certain  conditions. 
Specifically,  it  would  permit  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, agencies.  Independent  establish- 
ments, boards,  commissions,  and  offices   In 
the     executive,     legislative,     and     Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government,  wholly  owned  or 
controlled  Government  corporations,  and  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  authorize  the  drawing  of  a  check 
by  a  disbursing  officer  In  favor  of  a  bank, 
savings  Institution,  or  Federal  or  State  char- 
tered credit  union  which  represents  payments 
to  one  or  more  persons  who  use  that  orga- 
nization as  a  depository.    In  other  words.  If 
more  than  one  person  designates  the  same 
banking  organization  as  a  depository,  a  single 
check  may  be  drawn  In  favor  of  the  banking 
organization  for  the  total  amount  due  to  such 
persons  and  transmitted  to  the  banking  or- 
ganization. Identifying  each  person,  and  the 
Individual  amount  to  be  deposited  to  his  ac- 
count.    The  method  of  payment  authorized 
by  this  proposal  would  cover  payments  of  a 
repetitive  type  (payroll,  retirement,  pension, 
etc.)  and  apply  to  persons  who  are  (1)  clvU- 
lan  officers  or  employees  In  or  under  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  or  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government;   (2)  Members  of  Congress:   (3) 
civilian  officers  or  employees  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
(4)  members  or  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.    It  would  also  apply  to  per- 
sons who  are  retired. 

This  procedure  has  been  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  since  1913  In  admin- 
istering officers'  pay  fthd  since  1956  in  ad- 
ministering the  pay  of  other  personnel.  It 
has  been  vised  by  the  Air  Force  since  1955. 
Although  this  procedure  has  not  been 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  It  has  been  used  by  the  Marine 
Corps  since  1958  and  by  a  few  Navy  activi- 
ties In  the  payment  Of  military  personnel. 
As  background,  usiog  one  service,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  only,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  eliminate  duplication  of  remarks, 
the  following  Information  is  submitted: 

(a)  Paragraph  70401.1,  AFM  173-50  (now 
paragraph  30316,  AFM  177-108) .  Finance  Sys-. 
tems  and  Procedures  permitted  the  drawing 
of  checks  payable  to  banking  organizations 
lor  the  credit  of  the  account  of  a  clvUian  em- 
ployee on  his  request.  It  also  provided  that 
when  more  than  one  person  designated  the 
same  banking  organization,  a  single  check 
could  be  drawn  in  the  total  amount.  If  each 
employee  and  the  amount  to  be  deposited  to 
his  account  was  identified  with  the  check. 

(b)  The  Cor^tr oiler  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  Decision  No.  B-141025,  November 

12,  1959,  took  specific  exception  to  the  pro- 
cedure contained  in  paragraph  70401.1,  AFM 
173-50.  He  held  that  drawing  checks  cover- 
ing salary  payments  Of  civilian  employees.  In 
favor  of  banks,  for  deposit  to  the  employees' 
account,  is  in  contravention  of  law.  Sec- 
tions 3477  and  3620  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  203  and  492,  respectively)    were 

cited. 

(c)  After  Intensive  study,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (financial  man- 
agement) dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  on  May 

13,  1960,  citing  the  benefits  of  the  single 
check  procedure  and  Inclosing  a  savings 
study  and  an  opinion  of  the  Air  Force  gen- 
eral counsel.  Reply  to  this  letter  was  dated 
August  3,  1960,  and  held  that  there  was  no 
legal  basis  for  modification  or  revision  of  his 
original  decision. 
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(d)  Again  on  September  29.  1960.  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (financial 
management)  requested  reconsideration  of 
the  opinion  and  placed  questions  for  clari- 
fication In  the  event  the  decision  was  con- 
firmed. The  decisions  of  November  12,  1959. 
and  August  3,  1960,  were  sustained  by  the 
Comptroller  General  on  December  20,  1960. 
In  this  letter  It  became  apparent  that  the 
applicability  of  the  original  decision  would 
have  to  be  extended  to  the  procedure  for  the 
payment  of  military  members.  Paragraph 
30406b,  AFM  173-10  (now  paragraph  30316. 
AFM  177-108).  organization,  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  finance  offices,  permitted 
the  same  procedure  as  contained  in  para- 
graph 70401.1,  AFM  173-50  for  drawing  checks 
payable  to  the  banking  organizations  for 
the   credit  of  the   military  member. 

(e)  Finally,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
agreed  with  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  present  procedures  in 
the  military  departments  may  remain  un- 
changed pending  actions  on  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  procedure  will  not  be  ex- 
panded until  legislation  Is  obtained. 

The  proposed  legislation  permitting  the 
drawing  of  checks  payable  to  banking  orga- 
nizations has  been  drafted  to  permit  use  of 
a  single  check  when  more  than  one  person 
has  designated  that  banking  organization. 
The  practice  of  consolidating  pasmient  of 
multiple  vouchers  into  one  check  to  one 
payee  Is  presently  encouraged  In  settling 
commercial  Invoices  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment in  paragraph  5010.40,  title  7,  General 
Accounting  Official  Manual. 

The  mailing  of  payroll  checks  to  an  ad- 
dress designated  by  the  employee  or  mili- 
tary member  has  become  increasingly  preva- 
lent within  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
advantages  to  the  Government  are  manifold. 

(a)  Payroll  action  Is  complete  at  the  time 
the  check  has  been  drawn,  enveloped,  and 
dispatched.  The  civilian  personnel  office 
staff  is  not  involved  In  the  distribution. 

(b)  Circumstantially,  banking  facility 
hours  are  normally  within  the  working  day. 
Although  no  valid  computation  of  working 
time  lost  by  individuals  In  banking  or  cash- 
ing of  payroll  checks  during  duty  hours  can 
be  made,  this  cannot  be  Ignored.  By  mail- 
ing checks  to  a  home  address  or  to  a  bank, 
this  problem  of  lost  time  is  materially  re- 
duced When  mailed  to  the  bank,  no  occa- 
sion for  a  visit  to  the  banking  facility  arises 
to  dispose  of  the  check.  When  the  check  Is 
mailed  to  the  home  address,  cashing  or  de- 
positing Is  usually  conducted  during  other 
than  duty  hours. 

(c)  Persons  normally  designated  to  dis- 
tribute checks  need  not  leave  their  place  of 
duty  either  to  pick  up,  distribute,  or  return 
undelivered  checks.  Factually,  at  Warner 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga.,  with  a  civilian 
payroll  of  15,000  civilians  (all  of  whom  are 
now  paid  by  checks),  350  man-hours  were 
used  each  week  In  the  distribution  process, 
under  the  Individual  check  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  monetary  saving,  which  is  obvi- 
ous under  the  single  check  system,  these  in- 
dividuals are  now  available  for  their  primary 
duty  during  the  time  which  was  formerly 
used  for  the  distribution  of  checks. 

(d)  At  Warner  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  with 
15  000  civilian  employees  en  the  payroU,  more 
than  6.000  had  designated  banks  as  maUlng 
addresses.  This  designation  was  completely 
voluntary  and  can  be  considered  as  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  a  typical  civUian  employee 
group.  If  the  mailing  service  Is  made  avail- 
able. It  can  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  poten- 
tial of  120,000  persons  within  the  approxi- 
mately 300,000  Air  Force  civilian  employees 
who  would  designate  a  bank  as  a  mailing 
address.  Among  military  members  In  the 
Washington  area  paid  through  the  Boiling 
and  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  offices,  approxi- 
mately 2,500  of  6,000  Air  Force  officers  have 
designated  a  bank  as  a  mailing  address. 
Although   the   use   of   banks   as   a   mailing 


address  by  enlisted  Air  Force  personnel  la 
not  as  prevalent  as  among  clvUlans  and  offi- 
cers, approximately  8  percent  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  have  designated  banks  as  mail- 
ing addresses. 

(e)  The  factual  data  obtained  at  Warner 
Robins  Air  Force  Base  reveals  that  3,000 
employees  are  being  paid  each  week  by  the 
use  of  11  checks  payable  to  banks.  Ap- 
proximately 155,000  fewer  Treasury  checks 
are  drawn  each  year  at  that  base  by  use  of 
the  single  check  procedure. 

(f)  Assuming  that  the  experience  data 
furnished  by  Warner  Robins  Air  Force  Base 
is  typical  of  civilian  payrolls  then: 

1.  Elimination  of  155,000  checks  per  year 
In  the  payment  of  15,000  civilian  employees 
would  Indicate  that  If  the  single  check  pro- 
gram is  extended  to  cover  all  300,000  Air 
Force  employees  then  a  substantial  savings 
m  the  drawing  of  3,100,000  Treasury  checks 
per  year  will  result. 

2.  The  following  Is  a  computation  of  the 
cost  of  mailing  a  Treasury  check  to  a  bank- 
ing organization  and  ultimate  cancellation 
by  Treasury : 


Cost  of  printed  check $0.00250 

Cost  of  window  envelope .00300 

Postage •  05000 

Treasury   processing  > •  004 

Machine   preparation' .01330 

Cost  of  Treasury  check .  07280 

1  Provided  by  Treasviry  Department. 
>  Cost  data  from  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center. 

3.  Use  of  the  single  check  for  only  civilian 
payrolls  within  the  Air  Force  can  produce  a 
substantial  savings  each  year  in  the  basic 
cost  of  processing  and  mailing  of  Treasury 
checks.  Conversion  to  a  computer  system 
for  military  pay  has  recently  required 
changes  In  our  procedures.  We  expect  to 
program  for  the  use  of  the  blanket  check 
procedure  where  economies  can  be  achieved. 
However,  at  this  point  In  time  we  cannot 
predict  the  extent  of  Its  utilization.  Most 
Air  Force  enlisted  members  are  now  paid  on 
a  semimonthly  basis.  Use  of  the  program 
for  even  a  small  percentage  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel  Is  expected  to  generate  measxirable 

savings. 

cost  and  budget  data 

The  cost  of  drawing  and  processing  a 
Treasury  check  by  mechanical  or  electronic 
means  has  been  greatly  reduced  during  the 
past  several  years  In  Government  offices  and 
commercial  Institutions.  However,  the  basic 
cost  of  a  printed  check  and  envelope,  post- 
age and  processing  must  be  considered  when 
the  quantity  Is  significant.  The  use  of  the 
single  check  procedure  will  produce  sizable 
savings  to  the  U.S.  Government.  Enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation  will  be  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  civilian  employees 
and  military  members  and  wUl  generate  siz- 
able savings  to  the  U.S.  Government  through 
the  use  of  the  single  check  when  banking 
organizations  are  designated  as  a  mailing 
address.  No  compromise  of  payroll  com- 
putation procedures  or  change  to  these  pro- 
cedures is  necessary. 

Sincerely. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckkbt. 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  THE  SMTTH- 
SONIAN  INSTITUTION 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
sTALLl,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive cooperation  between  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  and  the  Nations  mu- 
seums.   This  bill  has  been  recommended 
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by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, of  which  I  and  the  other  two  co- 
sponsors  are  members.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  summary  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  and  its  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT,  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1310)  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1310 

Whereas  the  museums  of  the  Nation  con- 
stitute a  cultural  and  educational  asset  of 
great  importance  to  the  Nation's  progress; 
and 

Whereas  national  recognition  Is  necessary 
to  insiire  that  museum  resources  for  pre- 
serving and  interpreting  the  Nation's  heri- 
tage may  be  more  fully  utilized  in  the  en- 
richment of  public  life  tn  the  Individual 
conununity:  Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Museum 
Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  of  the  National  Mu- 
sexun  shall  (1)  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress on  progress  In  museums  and  their  col- 
lections and  other  activities,  svich  report  to 
be  be  included  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's annual  report  of  its  other  operations; 
(2)  advise  and  cooperate  with  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  operating,  assisting,  or  other- 
wise concerned  with  museums;  (3)  cooper- 
ate with  mxiseums  and  their  professional 
organizations  in  a  continuing  study  of  mu- 
seum problems  and  opportunities;  (4)  as- 
sist musexmis  and  their  professional  organi- 
zations in  training  career  employees  in  mu- 
seum practices;  (5)  prepare  and  distribute 
significant  mviseum  publications;  and  (6) 
perform  research  on,  and  otherwise  contrib- 
ute to,  the  development  of  museum  tech- 
niques. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "National  Museum"  contained  in  the 
Act  of  July  7,  1884  (23  Stat.  214;  20  U.S.C. 
65),  is  amended  by  deleting  the  following 
sentence:  "And  the  Director  of  the  National 
Museiom  is  hereby  directed  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  the  progress  of  the 
museum  during  the  year  and  its  present 
condition.". 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Pul- 
BRicHT  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Proposed  Legislation 
m.  national  museum  act  of  1965 

The  recent  growth  In  the  number  of 
museums,  their  collections  and  activities,  has 
far  outstripped  the  ability  of  the  museum 
profession  to  provide  trained  personnel  for 
the  study,  planning,  coordination,  and  staff- 
ing of  the  Nation's  museums.  The  achieve- 
ments of  a  few  outstanding  museums  In  In- 
vestigating new  techniques  for  display,  cata- 
loguing, and  conservation,  new  relationships 
between  historic,  scientific,  and  artistic  ob- 
jects, and  new  concepts  of  communication, 
reveal  how  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
effective  the  universal  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation and  cultural  progress  which  these  In- 
stitutions could  offer  to  the  public. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  support 
of  the  individual  museum  should  remain 
with  the  community  which  it  serves.  How- 
ever, needs  for  a  national  and  international 
program  of  cooperative  research  and  train- 


ing to  assist  museums  large  and  small  to 
make  their  maximum  contribution  require 
national  recognition  and  leadership. 

Much  Is  already  being  done.  "Hae  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  taken  a  constructive 
interest  in  the  educational  activities  of  mu- 
seums, particularly  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  museum  as  a  support  facility 
for  university  and  public  school  education. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  is  consider- 
ing the  role  of  museums  in  furthering  scien- 
tific research  and  raising  the  level  of  public 
scientific  awareness.  The  Department  of 
State  has  made  a  number  of  leader  grants  to 
foreign  museum  professionals  to  stimulate 
the  international  exchange  of  Ideas  and  ex- 
perience In  the  museum  field.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  In  one  of  Its  primary 
roles  as  the  National  Museum,  has  long  rec- 
ognized Its  responsibilities  to  the  national 
museum  profession.  It  has  recently  under- 
taken to  Introduce  a  limited  number  of 
museology  Interns  in  its  museums  and  has 
engaged  in  a  Joint  program  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Museums  in  the  comple- 
mentary areas  of  museum  training,  educa- 
tion, publications,  and  a  continuing  survey 
of  museum  problems  and  resources. 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  present  activities 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  museum 
research,  training,  and  technology  be  recog- 
nized and  strengthened  by  the  passage  of  a 
National  Museum  Act  which  would  establish 
within  the  National  Museum  a  coordinated 
program  of  national  and  International  re- 
search, training,  and  publication  in  the  mu- 
seum field.  The  program  would  be  super- 
vised by  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

CHESAPEAKE     AND     OHIO     CANAL 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks,  President 
Johnson  has  sent  many  important  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress.  His  message  on 
natural  beauty  of  our  country  included 
an  eloquent  plea  for  the  careful  develop- 
ment of  the  Potomac  River  Basin.  He 
recommended  that  the  Potomac  "serve 
as  a  model  of  scenic  and  recreation 
values  for  the  entire  country." 

In  this  same  message  the  President 
recommended  that  a  program  be  under- 
taken to  "clean  up  the  river  and  keep  it 
clean."  protect  its  natural  beauty,  pro- 
vide for  adequate  recreational  facilities, 
and  complete  the  presently  authorized 
George  Washington  Memorial  Park^vay 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

In  his  more  recent  message  regarding 
the  Nation's  Capital,  the  President  cor- 
rectly emphasized  the  regional  nature  of 
many  of  Washington's  problems. 

As  a  representative  of  a  State  border- 
ing on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am 
constantly  reminded  of  the  interrela- 
tionship between  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  Nation's  Capital.  As  the  President 
pointed  out  in  that  message,  the  prob- 
lems of  transportation,  water  and  air 
pollution,  sewage  and  waste  disposal,  fire 
and  polled  protection,  recreation,  em- 
ployment, and  economic  development  do 
not  recognize  jurisdictional  lines. 

Constructive  efforts  toward  coping 
with  regional  problems  have  already  been 
made  in  the  National  Capital  region. 
The  Washington  Metropolitan  Council 
of  Governments — of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber—and the  National  Capital  Area 
Planning   Covmcil   have   both   brought 


about  a  measure  of  regional  cooperation. 
The  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  comprised  of  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia, 
the  Commonwealths  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— has  encouraged  river  basin  cooper- 
ation in  the  abatement  of  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Since  1960.  the  White  House  has  dem- 
onstrated a  strong  interest  in  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  problems.  I  know  that 
this  demonstrated  interest  has  been  wel- 
comed by  the  citizens  of  Maryland. 

Since  being  elected  to  the  Senate  2 
years  ago,  I  have  been  carefully  studying 
the  problems  confronting  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  and  the  National  Capital 
region.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
President  Johnson  is  focusing  his  atten- 
tion on  these  regional  problems. 

During  the  Senate's  recent  considera- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  Development 
Act,  I  pointed  out  that  many  small  com\ 
munities  cannot  afford  badly  neede^ 
sewer  and  water  systems.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  th^  Potomac  River  Basin, 
where  at  least  10  communities  continue 
to  dump  raw  sewage  into  the  same  river 
that  supplies  drinking  water  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  To  add  to  these,  many 
communities  which  have  totally  inade- 
quate sewage  treatment  facilities. 

I  am  sure  that  you  recognize  the  prob- 
lem facing  these  small  communities.  It 
is  one  compounded  by  low  income  and 
low  tax  base,  coupled  with  extremely  ex- 
pensive engineering  and  construction 
costs  due  to  the  steep  and  frequently 
rocky  terrain.  Most  of  these  communi- 
ties will  have  to  receive  substantial  as- 
sistance from  State  and  Federal  sources 
if  sewage  dumping  is  to  be  eliminated. 

Other  pollution  problems  will  have  to 
be  resolved  before  the  President's  dream 
of  boating,  swimming,  and  fishing  in 
clean  Potomac  waters  will  become  a 
reality. 

Again,  the  Appalachia  bill  which  the 
Senate  recently  approved  contains  pro- 
grams which  will  assist  in  this  endeavor. 
The  problem  of  pollution  from  mine 
acid  in  the  North  Branch  must  be  greatly 
reduced,  if  not  totally  eliminated. 

The  major  pollution  problem  of  the 
Potomac  River  is  the  increasing  quantity 
of  sediment  it  carries  and  deposits.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Geological  Survey 
shows  that  about  2  V2  million  tons  of  sedi- 
ment are  discharged  annually.  The 
study  further  showed  that  50  percent  of 
this  sediment  load  comes  from  the  drain- 
age basin  upstream  from  Point  of  Rocks, 
Md. 

To  decrease  this  erosion  rate  in  rural 
areas,  the  current  activities  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  must  be  intensified. 
The  construction  of  409  headwater  proj- 
ects proposed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  should  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  extreme  need  for  these 
small  dams  is  well  recognized  and  their 
construction  should  not  be  delayed  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Engineers'  proposed  plan.  Many  people, 
including  myself,  are  totally  opposed  to 
the  corps'  proposed  high  dam  at  Seneca. 
Turning  now  to  the  urban  areas  of  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  it  Is  abundantly 
clear  that  conservation  activities  must 
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be  stepped  up  in  order  to  reduce  annual 
sediment  discharge  rates  that  go  as  high 
as  2,300  tons  per  square  mile.  The 
existing  excellent  programs  of  stream 
valley  acquisition  must  be  intensified  so 
as  to  keep  ahead  of  the  metropolitan 
area's  rapid  expansion. 

Stricter  regulations  are  needed  to  re- 
duce erosion  connected  with  construc- 
tion projects.  The  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  should  cooperate  in 
this  field  by  promulgating  antierosion 
regulations  for  Government  financed 
and  assisted  projects.  The  lengthy  con- 
struction period  for  the  Dulles  inter- 
ceptor sewer  and  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  Potomac  above  Washington 
are  prime  examples  of  encouraging  soil 
erosion.  Speedier  construction  could 
greatly  reduce  sediment  discharge  rates 
in  urban  areas. 

Earlier  in  my  speech,  I  mentioned  the 
seriousness  of  the  sediment  problem  in 
the  Potomac.    Current  estimates  show 
that  the  removal  of  sediment  from  the 
National  Capital  region's  water  supply 
costs     $1^2     million     annually.      This 
cost  is  increasing.     Silting  and  conse- 
quent dredging  in   the   estuary  of  the 
Potomac  accoimt  for  the  loss  of  many 
fine  oyster  beds.    Oyster  production  has 
decreased  to  a  mere  one-fourth  of  what 
it  was  in  1892.    Proper  conservation  of 
the  Potomac  River  could  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  oyster  and  clam  industry 
in  an  area  which  is  now  economically 
depressed.    It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
economic  losses  resulting  from  fish  kills 
and  the  general  reduction  in  marine  life 
in  the  Potomac.    It  is  clear  that  efforts 
to  reduce  damage  from  waste  disposal 
must    continue.     Steps    must    soon    be 
taken  to  make  sewage  waste  90  percent 
clean  as  opposed  to  the  current  rate  of 
80  percent.    A  mere  10  percent  increase 
in  treatment  will  become  extremely  im- 
portant by  the  year  2000  when  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  average  flow  through  the 
District's    pollution    control    plan    will 
reach  360  million  gallons  daily. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  these  problems 
are  being  given  careful  consideration  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  is  now 
studying  the  problems  of  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  at  the  request  of  President 
Johnson.  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  will 
carefully  consider  the  possibility  of  cre- 
ating a  new  multipurpose  compact  to 
plan  and  coordinate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  activities  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion, utilization,  development,  and  con- 
trol of  the  water  and  related  resources 
of  the  Potomac  River  Basin.  Such  a 
compact  would  serve  to  better  recognize 
and  deal  with  the  multijurisdictional 
problems  of  the  Potomac  River.  It 
would  provide  a  realistic  planning  unit 
for  the  interstate  region. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  create  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park. 
The  creation  of  this  park  will  represent 
a  major  step  forward  in  the  overall  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  the  Potomac 
River  Valley.  Not  only  does  this  area 
have  an  enormous  potential  for  recrea- 
tional activities,  but  its  historical  value 
is  unique.    The  C.  &  O.  Canal  was  a 


major  passage  to  the  developing  western 
frontier.  One  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  feat  of  engineering  that 
was  required  to  complete  the  canal.  To- 
day, it  is  one  of  the  few  canals  remain- 
ing from  that  great  American  era  of  in- 
land waterway  transportation. 

The  C.  &  O.  Canal  offers  one  of  the 
best  possible  sites  for  a  national  park. 
The  existing  4,800-acre  C.  &  O.  National 
Monument  provides  an  excellent  nucleus 
for  a  park.  The  historic  and  scenic  cali- 
ber of  the  canal  and  the  many  opportu- 
nities that  exist  there  for  hiking,  camp- 
ing, fishing,  boating,  bicycling,  and  other 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation  make  it  a 
nationally  significant  recreation  area. 
Over  18  million  people  live  within  150 
miles  of  the  proposed  park  area.  This 
population  is  rapidly  doubling. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  provides  for 
a  national  historical  park  not  to  exceed 
15,000  acres.  Roughly  one-third  of  this 
land  is  already  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Park  Service.  The  additional  land 
would  be  acquired  to  allow  for  the  devel- 
opment of  adequate  service  facilities  to 
accommodate  visitors,  access  roads,  river 
frontage,  camp  and  picnic  grounds,  park- 
ing areas,  and  necessary  administrative 
facilities.  The  park  is  to  extend  along 
the  line  of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  from 
a  point  above  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Poto- 
mac to  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 165  miles. 

In  view  of  rising  land  values  and  the 
need  for  additional  land  to  permit  the 
development  of  essential  recreational  and 
service  facilities,  it  is  important  that  this 
park  receive  early  consideration.  Only 
the  purchase  of  additional  land  and  the 
gaining  of  scenic  easement  rights  on  ad- 
joining properties  can  prevent  the  dense 
urban  development  which  is  now  threat- 
ening along  portions  of  the  Potomac 
River. 

The  C.  &  O.  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  will  not  only  ser\'e  the  millions  of 
people  living  near  it.  but  it  will  provide 
needed  camping  facilities  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  come  to  visit  their  Na- 
tion's Capital.  They  will  have  an  unex- 
celled opportunity  to  view  the  beauty  of 
the  Potomac  Valley  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  looked 
down  into  the  valley  from  a  nearby  hill 
and  said.  "The  view  from  this  rock  is 
worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic." 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  and  that  the  bill  lay 
on  the  table  until  the  close  of  business 
next  Monday  in  order  that  my  colleagues 
w-ill  have  an  opportunity  to  join  in  spon- 
soring this  worthwhile  legislation  which 
will  help  to  make  the  Potomac  the  model 
river  that  President  Johnson  and  the 
Nation  envisage. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  bill  iS.  1322)  to  establish  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 


torical Park  In  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Brewster,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,,  as 
follows: 

'  S. 1322 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  and  Interpreting 
certain  property  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
the  benefit  and  inspiration  of  the  people. 
The  park,  as  initially  esUbllshed,  shall  com- 
prise that  particular  property  in  Federal 
ownership  containing  not  to  exceed  four 
thousand,  eight  hundred  acres,  including  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  Monu- 
ment, which  property  is  situated  along  the 
line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  be- 
tween the  terminus  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway,  above  the  Great  Palls 
of  the  Potomac  River  and  a  point  within  or 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Cvunberland, 
Maryland,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  park  may 
comprise  such  additional  lands  as  may  be 
acquired  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof: 
Provided,  That  the  total  area  of  such  park. 
Including  land  already  In  Federal  ownership, 
shall  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  acres. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  acquire  In  such  manner  as 
he  may  consider  to  be  In  the  public  Interest 
such  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  and 
existing  Government  canal  property  as  he 
deems  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
park. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  purposes  and  general  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Maryland,  with  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions and  with  other  Federal  agencies,  in 
promoting  such  land  u*  or  development  pro- 
grams, through  cooperative  agreements  or 
leases  for  terms  not  to  exceed  fifty  years,  as 
will  further  the  objectives  for  the  park  and 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  concerning  wildlife 
propagation,  wilderness  conservation,  public 
recreation,  and  related  purposes. 

(d)  The  authority  granted  in  the  Act  of 
September  22,  1950  (64  Stat.  905),  to  effect 
land  exchanges  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Parkway 
and  in  the  Act  of  August  1.  1953  (67  Stat. 
359),  to  grant  easements  for  rights-of-way 
through,  over,  or  under  lands  along  the  line 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  hereby 
continued  and  may  hereafter  be  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
lands  Included  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  also  to  convey  such 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  lands  within  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland.  Maryland, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historlal  Park  in 
exchange  for  other  land  or  Interests  therein 
of  approximately  equal  value  that  are  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  to  be  acquired  for  the 
park. 

Notwithstanding  section  1(a)  of  the  Act 
of  May  29.  1930  (46  Stat.  482.  483) .  that  por- 
tion of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  be- 
tween the  terminus  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway  above  Great  Palls  and 
Point  of  Rocks,  In  the  State  of  Maryland, 
shall  hereafter  be  part  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park. 

(e)  Any  funds  that  may  be  available  for 
purposes  of  administration  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  property  above  the  Great 
Palls  terminus  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  may  hereafter  be  used 
by   the   Secretary  for  the  ptirposes   of  the 
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Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park. 

SEC.  2.  (a)  Within  five  years  after  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  file  with  the  National  Archives 
a  map  showing  the  lands  within  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  acreage  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 1(a)  of  this  Act  which  are  to  comprise 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park:  Provided,  That  the  filing  of 
such  map  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  subsequently  to  acquire.  In 
accordance  with  section  1(b),  non-Federal 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  as 
depicted  on  said  map.  Such  historical  park 
shall  be  administered  under  the  general  laws 
and  requirements  governing  areas  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  in  such  manner  as  to  pre- 
serve the  historic,  scenic,  and  recreational 
values  and  features  thereof. 

(b)  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  adversely  any  valid  rights  heretofore 
existing  within  the  areas  hereby  established 
as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park. 

Sec.  3.  Any  portion  of  the  lands  and  In- 
terests in  lands  comprising  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
shall  be  made  available  upon  Federal  statu- 
tory authorization  for  public  nonpark  uses 
when  such  uses  shall  have  been  found,  in 
consideration  of  the  public  Interest,  to  have 
a  greater  public  necessity  than  the  uses  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  ALASKA  MARINE 
HIGHWAY  FOR  THE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF  AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  and  myself,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  2634  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  designed  to  correct  an  omission 
in  existing  law  governing  transportation 
of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  military 
personnel  assigned  to  duty  in  the  State 
of  Alaska.  The  existing  legislation 
specifying  forms  of  transportation  au- 
thorized for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  transporting  these  vehicles 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  Department 
to  prohibit  the  Department  from  the  use 
of  forms  of  transportation  which  would 
be  less  costly  to  the  Government  than 
those  now  authorized. 

In  particular,  the  language  to  be 
amended  by  this  bill  now  precludes  use 
of  the  ferry  system  wholly  financed  and 
operated  by  the  State  of  Alaska  which 
could  be  useful  in  transporting  vehicles 
of  personnel  traveling  to  Alaska.  The 
State  ferry  system,  which  operates  from 
Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  to 
ports  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  be- 
tween Anchorage  and  Kodiak,  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  popular  and  highly  bene- 
ficial addition  to  the  transportation  pat- 
tern in  the  State  of  Alaska.  This  unique 
ferry  operation,  completely  owned  and 
run  by  our  State  government,  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  As 
the  system  began  operating  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Defen.se  Department  legisla- 
tion to  be  amended  by  this  bill  there  was 
no  provision  in  the  law  or  regulations 
for  use  of  this  very  valuable  service. 

That  the  use  of  the  Alaska  ferry  sys- 
tem will  save  money  has  been  empha- 
sized by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 


by  private  motor  carriers  in  Alaska.  One 
carrier  has  advised  that  if  the  Defense 
Department  could  use  the  ferry  system, 
allowing  transfer  to  motor  trailer  of  pri- 
vately owned  vehicles  for  transportation 
to  ultimate  point  of  destination,  there 
could  be  a  saving  of  approximately  $100 
per  vehicle.  It  has  been  estimated  this 
could  amount  to  an  annual  saving  of 
$100,000. 

When  this  bill  was  introduced  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  as  H.R. 
8676 — by  Representative  Ralph  Rivers 
of  Alaska — and  S.  2197 — by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Bartlett,  and  me — it  re- 
ceived a  favorable  report  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  my  hope  this  very  useful  legisla- 
tion will  be  acted  upon  favorably  and 
rapidly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  report  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  S.  2197,  88th  Congress,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  these 
remarks,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
bill  I  introduce  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league and  myself  and  ask  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  re- 
port will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1323)  to  amend  section 
2634  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  military  departments, 
in  certain  cases,  to  ship  automobiles  to 
and  from  the  State  of  Alaska  by  com- 
mercial motor  carrier  via  the  Alaska 
ferry  system  and  other  surface  trans- 
portation introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening 
(for  Mr.  Bartlett  and  himself) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2634  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
as  follows: 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  movements  to  and 
from  Alaska,  by  commercial  motor  carrier 
via  highways  and  the  Alaska  ferry  system  or 
other  surface  transportation  between  cus- 
tomary ports  of  embarkation  and  debarka- 
tion. If  such  means  of  transport  Is  more 
economical  for  the  United  States  than  other 
authorized  means." 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Gruening 
is  as  follows : 

April  3.  1964. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  S.  2197,  88th  Congress,  a  bill  "To  amend 
section  2634  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  military  departments. 
In  certain  cases,  to  ship  automobiles  to  and 
from  the  State  of  Alaska  by  commercial 
motor  carrier  via  highways  and  the  Alaska 
ferry  system."  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  re- 


sponsibility for  expressing  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  thereon. 

The  transportation  of  a  privately  owned 
motor  vehicle  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  his  new  duty  station  is  specifically 
limited  by  10  U.S.C.  2634  to  shipment  by  a 
vessel  owned  by  the  United  States,  or  by 
privately  owned  American  shipping  services. 
Enactment  of  S.  2197  would  amend  this 
statute  to  permit.  In  the  case  of  movements 
to  and  from  Alaska,  the  use  of  commercial 
motor  carriers  by  highways  and  the  Alaska 
ferry  system,  provided  such  method  Is  more 
economical  to  the  Government. 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy,  the  military 
departments  are  required  to  evaluate  all 
modes  of  transportation  and  to  select  the 
most  economical  mode  available.  Water 
transportation  Is  usually  the  most  economical 
means  for  the  movement  of  motor  vehicles. 
However,  Alaska  as  an  oversea  station  is 
unique  in  that  It  Is  accessible  by  land.  Due 
to  the  highly  developed  highways,  and  the 
Alaska  ferry  system  operating  between 
Prince  Rupert  and  points  within  Alaska, 
motor  carriers  have  become  competitive  with 
water  carriers  and  conceivably  could  be  more 
economical.  While  the  permissive  authority 
contained  in  S.  2197  is  considered  desirable 
in  order  that  the  military  departments  may 
consider  all  possible  modes  and  benefit  by  the 
economies  which  may  be  available  through 
the  utilization  of  motor  carriers,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  bill  should  be  expanded  to 
include  railroads  and  train-ship  service. 
Such  broader  authority  would  give  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  greater  flexibility  In  its 
logistical  planning  and  possibly  result  In  a 
further  reduction  of  costs  because  of  the 
additional  competition.  It  Is  therefore 
recommended  that  S.  2197  be  amended  to 
also  provide  authority  for  the  use  of  rail- 
roads and  train-ship  service  in  the  trans- 
portation of  privately  owned  vehicles  to  and 
from  Alaska.  Subject  thereto,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  favors  enactment  of  S.  2197. 

The  precise  fiscal  effects  of  this  bill  can- 
not be  estimated  since  the  carrier  Interest 
In  these  movements,  as  well  as  the  rates 
which  may  be  available,  are  unknown.  How- 
ever, since  the  bill  provides  that  this  addi- 
tional authority  will  be  used  only  If  it  is  more 
economical,  no  adverse  fiscal  effects  will 
result. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen   Ailes, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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EXTENSION  OF  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  by  request,  a  bill  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  transmittal  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  an  explanatory  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter,  bill, 
and  explanatory  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1332)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


The  letter,  bill,  and  explanatory  state- 
ment presented  by  Mr.  Robertson  are  as 
follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  25.  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
and  I 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  HttmphreW, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker,  Dear  Mr.  President: 
There  are  enclosed  four  copies  of  a  draft  bill 
to  provide  for  continuation  of  authority  for 
regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  four  copies  of  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  In  support  thereof. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  t^e  program  of  the 
President.  i 

Sincerely  yours,      | 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secrethfy  of  Commerce. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  continuation  of  author- 
ity for  regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sienate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
12  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  subsec- 
tions (c).  (d),  and  (e)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  exercising  any  functions  under  this 
Act  (and  officers  or  employees  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  sp«>ciflcally  designated  by  the 
head  thereof)  may  Impose  a  civil  penalty  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued 
hereunder,  either  In  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of, 
any  other  liability  or  penalty  which  may  be 
imposed. 

"(d)  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  exercising  any  functions  under  this 
Act  (and  officprs  or  employees  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  specifically  designated  by  the 
head  thereof)  may  compromise  and  settle  any 
administrative  proceeding  commenced  with 
respect  to  any  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  issued  hereunder, 
upon  payment  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
for  each  such  violation. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  aiiy  penalty  Imposed 
or  sum  to  be  paid  in  compromise  and  settle- 
ment pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  be  payable  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  contained  in  those 
subsections  shall  be  construed  to  limit  In 
any  way  (i)  the  availability  of  other  admin- 
istrative remedies  with  respect  to  violations 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulaUlon,  order,  or  license 
issued  hereunder.  (11)  the  authority  to  com- 
promise and  settle  administrative  proceed- 
ings brought  with  respect  to  violations  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license 
issued  hereunder  on  terms  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  payment  of  money,  or  (ill)  the  au- 
thority to  compromise,  remit,  or  mitigate 
seizures  and  forfeitures  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  August  13,  1953  (67  Stat.  577)." 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  Legis- 
lation To  Provide  for  Continuation  op 
Authority  for  Regulation  of  Exports,  and 
FOR  Other  Purposes 

This  proposed  legislation  would  extend  In- 
definitely the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  sees.  2021-2032), 
which  Is  now  scheduled  to  expire  by  Its  terms 
on  June  30.  1965.  Tire  proposal  would  also 
amend  section  5  of  the  act  to  amplify  exist- 


ing noncriminal  remedies  for  violations  of 
the  Export  Control  Act. 

The  Export  Control  Act  authorizes  the 
President  to  regulate  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  necessary  to  safeguard 
our  national  security  and  domestic  economy 
and  to  further  our  foreign  policy.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  administers  the  act 
by  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Under  current  administrative  policies 
and  procedures,  specific  export  licenses, 
issued  on  the  basis  of  applications  submitted 
by  exporters,  are  required  for  exports  of  cer- 
tain strategic  commodities  and  technical 
data  to  destinations  other  than  Canada,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  from 
obtaining  them  by  direct  or  Indirect  means 
from  U.S.  sources.  Practically  all  exports  are 
prohibited  to  Cuba,  Communist  China,  North 
Korea,  and  North  Vietnam  In  accordance 
with  our  security  and  foreign  policy  Inter- 
ests. 

Exports  to  friendly  nations  are  encouraged 
and  are  kept  free  of  restrictive  export  con- 
trols except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
vent diversion  to  unauthorized  destinations 
or  an  excessive  drain  of  materials  in  domes- 
tic scarce  supply  or  other  significant  frustra- 
tions of  U.S.  export  control  objectives. 

While  today  there  appear  to  be  some  hope- 
ful signs  of  a  possible  future  easing  of  world 
political  tensions,  it  would  be  very  harmful 
to  our  security  and  foreign  policy  Interests 
to  allow  the  authority  to  restrict  strategic 
exports  to  lapse,  as  it  will  if  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  is  permitted  to  expire  next  Jime  30. 
Realistically,  a  need  for  control  over  exports 
of  strategic  commodities  will  probably  con- 
tinue for  some  time  in  the  future.  The 
United  States  should  not  be  left  without  au- 
thority to  exercise  such  control.  The  act 
provides  the  flexibility  necessary  to  permit 
changes  to  be  made  In  the  scope  and  direc- 
tion of  export  controls,  as  and  when  condi- 
tions change.  Since  the  act  has  been  in 
force  In  one  form  or  another  for  nearly  25 
years,  and  there  appears  little  likelihood  that 
it  will  soon  become  xinnecessary,  we  recom- 
mend an  Indefinite  extension. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  accomplish 
this  result  by  repealing  section  12  of  the  act. 
That  section  now  provides  that  the  author- 
ity granted  under  the  act  will  terminate  on 
June  30,  1965,  or  upon  any  prior  date  which 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  or  the 
President  may  designate. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  section  5 
of  the  act  would  expand  existing  administra- 
tive techniques  for  enforcement  of  the  act 
by  authorizing  Imposition  of  a  civil  penalty 
up  to  $1,000,  either  in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu 
of,  any  other  sanction  already  authorized 
under  the  act  and  would  also  authorize  com- 
promise and  settlement  of  administrative 
proceedings  under  the  act  on  monetary  terms 
(up  to  $1,000  for  each  violation)  as  well  as 
nonmonetary  terms.  Accompanying  lan- 
guage would  insure  that  the  new  fining  and 
compromise  authority  are  not  intended  to 
limit  existing  noncriminal  procedures  and 
remedies  for  export  control  violations. 

The  Export  Control  Act  now  provides  crim- 
inal penalties  for  violations  of  the  act  or 
of  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued 
thereunder.  Additionally,  by  regulation,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  may  curtail  or 
deny  the  violator's  privilege  of  participating 
in  future  exports  of  U.S.  commodities  or 
technical  data,  as  a  result  of  administrative 
compliance  proceedings  involving  a  com- 
plaint and  hearing  procedure  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  authority  to 
Impose  monetary  penalties  would  provide  a 
needed  flexibility  in  the  sanctions  available, 
by  permitting  appropriate  deterrent  action 
to  be  taken  in  cases  of  export  control  viola- 
tions which  Involve  no  serious  security  or 
foreign  policy  consequences.  Typical  of  such 
cases  are  negligent  violations  of  export  clear- 
ance requirements  by  freight  forwarders,  and 


false  declaration  of  exports  of  nonstrategic 
goods  to  friendly  foreign  countries  In  order 
to  evade  the  latter's  import  duties  and  con- 
trols. Violations  of  this  sort  take  substan- 
tial investigative  time  and  effort  away  from 
the  more  Important  work  of  enforcing  truly 
strategic  export  controls.  Yet.  to  take  no  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  these  lesser  violations, 
especially  when  they  occur  repeatedly,  tends 
to  encourage  similar  violations  by  others  and 
to  Invite  evasion  of  our  strategic  controls  as 
well.  The  only  present  alternative  to  crimi- 
nal punishment  or  denial  of  export  privUeges 
in  most  of  these  relatively  minor  cases  is  to 
send  letters  warning  the  violator  that  repeti- 
tions will  be  punished.  On  the  one  hand 
these  "warning  letters"  have  little  deterrent 
effect  on  persons  other  than  the  violators, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  threatened  crimi- 
nal and  administrative  sanctions  now  avail- 
able often  seem  too  extreme.  This  Is  true 
even  in  the  case  of  repeated  minor  violations, 
where  the  firm  is  one  doing  a  large  volume  of 
bvLsiness. 

The  Customs  Bureau's  power  to  seize  and 
forfeit  Illegal  exports  under  another  law  (see 
22  TJS.C.  401)  Is  of  practical  deterrent  value 
only  where  the  goods  have  not  already  left 
the  country  and  only  if  the  actual  violator, 
rather  than  an  innocent  party  who  happens 
to  own  the  goods  at  the  time  of  seizure, 
will  bear  the  monetary  loss  resulting  from 
forfeiture.  This  combination  of  circum- 
stances occurs  in  only  a  small  minority  of 
cases,  because  of  the  mechanics  and  legal 
terms  of  International  trade. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  fines  of  up 
to  $1,000  for  each  proven  violation — and 
there  are  often  several  violations  Involved  In 
a  single  export — could  be  Imposed,  or  alter- 
natively, such  sums  could  be  accepted  In 
compromise  of,  and  as  a  substitute  for,  an 
administrative  order  denying  the  violator 
future  export  privileges.  These  monetary 
penalties  would  serve  as  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  violations  Involving  comer-cutting, 
petty  illegality,  and  repeated  Inexcusable 
negligence,  as  opposed  to  more  serious 
schemes  to  evade  our  strategic  controls. 
However,  the  Imposition  of  such  a  penalty 
would  not  foreclose  criminal  or  other  non- 
criminal sanctions  as  well.  The  proposed 
compromise  power  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  settle  administra- 
tive compliance  proceedings  on  payment  by 
the  respondent  of  a  sum  up  to  $1,000  In  lieu 
of  other  administrative  remedies  such  as  an 
order  denying  futiire  export  privileges  to  the 
respondent.  The  amendments  would  ex- 
pressly leave  unaffected  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau's present  power  to  compromise,  remit 
and  mitigate  forfeitures  under  22  U.S.C.  401, 
as  well  as  existing  administrative  "denial 
order"  procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  language  of  the  proposed 
amendments  has  been  adapted  from  acts  of 
Congress  which  grant  similar  powers  to  de- 
partments and  agencies  administering  other 
Federal  regulatory  laws. 

We  urge  consideration  of  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  by  the  Congress  as  early  In  this 
session  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  act's  sched- 
uled expiration  onr  June  30,  1965.  Prompt 
passage  of  the  legislation  Is  needed  for  budg- 
etary, planning,  and  personnel  reasons,  and 
to  prevent  any  doubt  In  the  United  States 
or  abroad  concerning  the  continuance  of  this 
Important  facet  of  our  economic  defense 
program. 


AMENDMENT     OF     TRADE    EXPAN- 
SION   ACT    OF    1962 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  in  order  for  a 
firm  or  a  group  of  workers  to  become 
eligible  for  adjustment  assistance,  two 
distinct  tests,  or  hurdles,  must  be  over- 
come.   First,  the  firm  or  the  group  of 
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workers  must  establish  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Commission  that  arti- 
cles competitive  with  those  they  produce 
are  being  imported  in  such  quantities  as 
to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  in- 
jury or  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment. Moreover,  they  must  show  that 
the  increased  imports  are  a  result  in 
major  part  of  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements. 

If  they  are  successful  in  overcoming 
this  first  obstacle,  and  in  18  straight  in- 
stances firms,  workers,  and  industries 
have  failed  to  overcome  this  obstacle, 
then  the  firm  or  workers  must  face  an- 
other and  possibly  more  severe  test. 
This  second  test  comes  from  the  provi- 
sion which  states  that  increased  imports 
shall  be  considered  to  cause,  or  threaten 
to  cause,  serious  injury  to  a  firm,  or  un- 
employment or  underemployment  when 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  such 
increased  imports  have  been  the  major 
factor  in  causing  the  Injury  of  unem- 
ployment. 

I  do  not  say  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  been  wrong  in  18  straight  cases. 
However,  it  has  become  clear  to  many 
of  us  that  fii-ms  or  workers  injured  by 
imports  are  not  going  to  have  the  relief 
under  the  existing  criteria  that  Congress 
intended  when  it  approved  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  available  under  more 
appropriate  terms  to  injured  firms  and 
tmemployed  workers,  I  propose  to  amend 
section  301(c)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

Under  my  amendment  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  two  tests  which  must  be  met 
for  firms  or  groups  of  workers  to  become 
eligible  for  adjustment  assistance.  The 
standards  of  these  tests  are  modified, 
however,  to  give  them  new  meaning  and 
broader  application.  First,  under  the 
amendment,  it  must  be  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  the  increased  imports  are  attribut- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  to  concessions 
under  trade  agreements.  Second,  it  must 
also  be  established  that  the  increased 
imports  have  been  the  predominant  fac- 
tor in  causing,  or  threatening  to  cause, 
serious  injury  to  a  firm,  or  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  of  a  group  of 
workers. 

Increased  imports  would  be  the  pre- 
dominant factor  in  those  cases  where  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  they  are  a 
more  important  factor  than  any  other 
single  cause.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
that  they  be  more  important  than  all  the 
other  factors  combined, 

Mr.  President,  the  relief  provided  by 
this  amendment  is  not  available  where 
industry  petitions  are  Involved.  A  de- 
termination of  injury  on  an  industry  pe- 
tition would  trigger  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  firms  and  workers  throughout 
the  industry,  when,  in  fact,  many  of  them 
may  not  be  injured  because  of  imports. 
For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  is  preferable 
at  this  time  to  make  these  more  gener- 
ous tests  for  adjustment  assistance  avail- 
able only  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  That 
is  what  my  amendment  provides. 

It  has  been  urged  that  to  make  adjust- 
ment assistance  available  to  Injured  firms 


and  unemployed  workers  we  should 
abandon  the  present  procedure  under 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  makes  the 
determination  of  injury  or  unemploy- 
ment. It  has  been  urged  that  we  should 
substitute  statutory  standards  under 
which  adjustment  assistance  would  auto- 
matically become  available  when  certain 
conditions  occur.  ''' 

My  bill  does  not  do  this.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  wise  to  provide  any  stat- 
utory formula.  To  do  so  would  make 
adjustment  assistance  available  where 
the  alleged  injury  was  more  apparent 
than  real. 

We  all  know  that  in  our  complex  so- 
ciety the  rises  and  falls  in  the  fortunes  of 
business  often  have  many  contributing 
causes.  Strikes  may  be  one.  Automa- 
tion another.  A  new  product  to  com- 
pete against  may  be  a  third.  Secret 
business  agreements  to  fix  prices,  divide 
markets,  or  similarly  avoid  open  competi- 
tion may  be  a  fourth.  Rising  imports 
may  be  still  another.  The  list  could  go 
on  and  on. 

I  do  not  believe  statutory  rules  could 
ever  properly  analyze  the  cause  of  par- 
ticular injury  or  unemployment  and  con- 
fine adjustment  assistance  to  cases  it  is 
intended  to  help;  that  is,  injury  created 
by  imports  under  trade  concessions.  To 
the  contrary,  I  believe  injury  determi- 
nations in  all  these  cases  should  continue 
to  be  handled  in  the  traditional  man- 
ner— by  having  the  Tariff  Commission 
apply  the  subjective  standards  that  Con- 
gress provides  for  them. 

For  this  reason,  the  only  changes  in  the 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  which 
my  amendment  makes  relate  to  the 
standards  to  be  appUed  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  measuring  injury  to  firms 
and  unemployment  of  workers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1333)  to  amend  the  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  with  re- 
spect to  determinations  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  injury  or  threatened  in- 
jury to  firms  or  groups  of  workers,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


A    SELECT    COMMITTEE    TO    SAVE 

THE     DOMESTIC     GOLD     MINING 

INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  cast  my  vote  In  favor  of  the 
administration's  proposal  to  remove  the 
25-percent  gold  cover  from  Federal  Re- 
serve member  bank  deposits. 

My  action  was  not  based  upon  an  in- 
ability to  erase  from  my  mind  the  old 
miner's  belief  that  paper  money,  without 
backing  in  'specie,  is  worth  no  more  than 
the  paper  it  is  printed  on — though  for 
years  I  was  a  gold  miner. 

Rather,  I  could  not  do  so  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  either  proper  public 
policy  or  sound  economics  to  continue 
meeting  gold  drain  with  emergency,  stop- 
gap measures  while,  at  the  same  time, 
allowing  our  domestic  gold  mining  in- 
dustry to  die  an  agonizing  death,  im- 
attended. 


THE    BANKS    OF    EUROPE 

For  too  long,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
danced  to  tunes  played  by  the  interna- 
tional bankers  of  Europe.    Our  gross  na- 
tional product  this  year  wUl  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $660  billion.    Our  ex- 
ports are  but  5  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.     Exports  mean  less   to 
our  Nation  and  Its  economy  than  they 
do  to   any  other  nation.    We  are  less 
dependent  upon  international  trade  for 
our   welfare   than  any   other   nation — 
including  France,  Mr.  President,  includ- 
ing France.    Our   annual   overall  bal- 
ance-of-trade   deficit   runs   between  $2 
to   $3  billion  a  year;    this  is  but   0.02 
percent    of    our    total    product.    The 
resultant    gold    outflow    in    1965    has 
been  estimated  at  somewhere  between 
$500  million  and  $1   billion.    In  other 
words,  the  total  gold  outflow  this  year 
will  be  the  equivalent  of  between  0.0008 
and  0.0016  of  our  gross  national  product. 
As  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  told  us 
last  year,  this  is  a  very  small  tail,  indeed 
to  wag  such  a  very  large  dog. 

It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  tail  should  not  be  wagging  this  dog 
at  all.  So  far  as  our  economy  is  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  our  $660  billion  a  year 
economy  is  concerned,  the  drain  of  $500 
million  of  gold  a  year  is  reason  for  con- 
cern but  no  more  than  that.  It  should 
be  of  far  greater  concern  to  the  Euro- 
peans who  must  rely  on  international 
trade  and  transactions  for  their  exist- 
ence. If,  through  lack  of  confidence, 
greediness  or  xenophobia,  the  Europeans 
destroy  the  dollar  as  an  international 
means  of  exchange,  they  have  far  more 
than  we  to  lose  and  only  themselves  to 
blame.  No,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  national  economic,  monetary 
and  mining  policy  should  be  determined 
with  reference  to  national  objectives  and 
national  interest — not  the  pleasures  of 
the  old  men  in  the  big  banks  of  Europe. 
"free"  gold  and  trade  surpluses 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  has  required  that  each  of  the 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  maintain  no  less  than  25  percent 
of  its  deposits  in  gold  certificates.  The 
act  also  has  required  that  a  25  percent  re- 
serve be  maintained  against  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  in  actual  circulation. 

With  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
Nation's  economy  after  the  war  and  with 
the  resultant  increase  of  notes  in  circula- 
tion and  in  bank  deposits,  this  reserve 
requirement  has  severely  limited  the  ex- 
tent of  our  gold  holdings  available  for 
use  in  international  transactions. 

At  the  end  of  1963,  the  United  States 
held  $15.6  billion  in  gold,  35  percent  of 
the  world's  reserves.  But,  of  this 
amount,  only  $2.6  billion  was  "free"  and 
thus  available  for  the  defense  of  the 
dollar  abroad.  Without  the  removal  of 
the  reserve  requirements  it  is  probable, 
well  nigh  inevitable,  that  the  United 
States  will  run  out  of  its  "free"  gold 
within  the  next  several  years.  The  re- 
moval of  this  reserve  requirement  by 
freeing  more  of  our  gold  stocks  for  use  in 
international  transactions  will  give  us  a 
breathing  space  of  a  few  years  more.  It 
does  not,  however,  cure  anything  at  all. 

If  the  reserve  requirement  is  to  be  re- 
moved, it  is  better  to  do  it  now  by  act  of 
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Congress,  before  a  crisis,  in  a  calm  and 
measured  manner,  rather  than  to  do  it 
administratively— as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  authorized  to  do  in  time  of  need. 
Hasty  administrative  action  in  an  aura 
of  crisis  would  not  contribute  to  faith  in 
the  dollar  in  the  minds  of  those  of  the 
international  financial  community. 

Removing  the  reserve  reqviirement  is 
tantamount  to  taking  aspirin  for  a  cold. 
The  aspirin  relieves  the  symptoms  but 
it  does  not  cure  the  illness.  Our  Na- 
tion's illness  is  a  continuing  and  serious 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  and 
it  will  not  be  cured  by  fiddling  with  re- 
serve requirements.  It  will  be  cured 
only  by  an  adjustment  of  oiu:  basic 
imbalance. 

This  year,  as  in  all  recent  years,  our 
exports  are  running  substantially  ahead 
of  our  imports — in  1963  almost  $5  billion 
a  year  ahead.  Our  annual  private 
oversea  investment  is  less  than  the  an- 
nual return  on  our  capital  already  in- 
vested overseas.  As  a  nation  we  have 
$88  billion  in  public  and  private  claims 
against  foreigners  while  foreigners  have 
only  $37  billion  in  claims  against  us. 

As  these  things  are  traditionally  cal- 
culated, we  are  a  surplus  rather  than  a 
deficit  nation  in  our  trade  balance  and 
we  are  surplus  by  a  good  and  healthy 
margin.  Our  present  deficit  in  our 
overall  balance  is  not  a  normal  deficit, 
it  Is  abnormal.  It  is  a  deficit  caused  by 
our  Government's  vast  oversea  commit- 
ments— in  foreign  aid  and  development 
assistance,  in  the  maintenance  of  ovu* 
military  strength  across  the  world,  and 
in  our  ever-burgeoning  oversea  tourist 
trade.  This  deficit  Will  not  be  reduced 
until  we  reduce  our  commitments  over- 
seas or  increase  our  exports  to  a  major 
degree.  With  the  realities  of  the  cold 
war  world  and  with  the  zooming  pres- 
sures of  international  competition,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  we  can  achieve  either 
objective  at  least  in  the  short  run.  In 
the  long  run  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  restrictive  monetary  policies  and  the 
potentially  dangerous  military  retrench- 
ment which  would  be  necessary  for  a 
basic  adjustment  of  our  deficits  could  be 
in  our  national  interests. 

The  recent  drop  in  our  gold  reserves 
appears  to  be  even  more  dramatic  than 
It  really  is  because  of  the  abnormally 
high  levels  of  gold  which  were  held  In 
this  country  during  and  after  the  last 
World  War.  We  then  held  virtually  all 
of  the  free  world's  gold. 

The  figures  tell  the  story.  In  1932  we 
held  $3,919  million  of  gold.  This  climbed 
until  1949  when  we  held  $24,466  million 
of  gold.  From  1949  to  1964  our  gold 
stocks  have  dropped  by  $9  billion  to 
$15,461  million,  a  level  which  is  still  al- 
most four  times  greater  than  that  of 
1932. 

Although  the  growth  In  our  gold  re- 
serve from  1932  has  been  substantial.  It 
pales  to  Insignificance  when  it  is  viewed 
in  the  perspective  of  the  growth  of  our 
national  economy.  In  1932  our  gross  na- 
tional product  was  $58.5  billion  per  year; 
15  times  greater  than  our  gold  re- 
serves. In  1949,  after  the  war  and  before 
the  Korean  conflict,  our  national  product 
had  risen  to  $258.1  billion.    Last  year, 


in  1964,  our  product  topped  $622  billion, 
a  $40  billion  growth  from  1963,  a  $132 
billion  growth  since  President  Kennedy 
came  to  office,  a  tenfold  increase  since 
1932  and  approximately  40  times  great- 
er than  our  current  gold  stocks.  Our 
economy  is  now  growing  at  the  rate  of  5 
percent  per  year.  Our  gold  stocks  are 
declining. 

The  destruction  of  the  European  econ- 
omy by  the  Second  World  War  left  the 
United  States  the  only  great  and  growing 
economy  left  in  the  world.  And  as  a  re- 
sult, dollars  which  for  years  had  been  an 
international  currency  became  the  in- 
ternational currency.  The  world  con- 
sidered dollars  to  be  as  good  as  gold  not 
only  because  they  were  backed  by  gold 
but  because  they  were  backed  by  the  only 
strong  nation  left  in  the  world.  It  was 
far  safer  for  oversea  nations  to  hold 
their  reserves — such  as  they  might  be — 
in  dollars  and  to  leave  gold  safe  on 
American  shores.  So  unbalanced  a  sit- 
uation was  this  that  during  the  war  at 
one  point  our  reserve  ratio  reached  90 
percent  against  the  notes  in  circulation 
and  member  bank  deposits. 

Aside  from  the  abnormal  conditions 
attendant  with  the  war  and  its  after- 
math, the  strength  of  the  dollar  has  not 
necessarily  been  dependent  upon  the  size 
of  our  gold  reserves.  In  relation  to  our 
national  product,  in  recent  history  our 
gold  stocks  have  been  highest  at  the  time 
when  our  economy  was  at  its  lowest — in 
1932  our  reserves  stood  at  57.6  percent  of 
deposits  and  currency.  In  1949  they 
were  at  the  54.6-percent  level.  In  1964 
they  stood  at  29.7  percent.  Over  the  32 
years  from  1932  to  1964,  as  our  gross  na- 
tional product  increased  tenfold,  the 
number  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  cir- 
culation increased  over  tenfold  while  our 
gold  stocks  increased  by  only  fourfold. 
And  yet  the  dollar  today  is  far,  far 
stronger,  even  if  it  has  less  gold  backing, 
than  it  was  in  the  grim  days  of  the 
depression. 

A    FIXED    price    AND    A    DISAPPEARING    INDUSTRY 

Our  economy  grows,  Mr.  President. 
The  demands  of  world  trade  become  ever 
greater  as  a  result  and  yet  the  system 
for  handling  international  transactions 
remains  inadequate  and  rigid.  This  sys- 
tem based  on  the  free  convertability  of 
gold  and  dollars  is  straining  the  world's 
gold  resources  almost  to  the  breaking 
point.  For  too  long  the  domestic  gold 
mining  industry  has  suffered  from  its 
rigid,  and,  in  appearance,  irrevocable  tie 
with  the  dollar.  A  tie  no  better  for  the 
dollar  than  for  gold. 

In  1934,  when  the  world's  currencies 
were  being  devalued.  President  Roosevelt 
set  the  price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  and 
announced  that  in  transactions  with  for- 
eign governments  or  central  banks,  the 
United  States  would  sell  to  all  buyers  at 
that  price  and  would  buy  from  all  sellers 
at  that  price.  For  30  years  our  Nation 
has  held  to  this  commitment.  Over  this 
period  prices  have  gone  up,  wages  have 
gone  up,  taxes  have  gone  up  but  the 
price  of  gold  has  not.  The  result  has  been 
a  disaster  for  the  American  domestic 
gold  mining  industry.  In  1934  the  indus- 
try produced  $108  million  of  newly  mined 
gold.    In  1940  it  produced  $210  million; 


in  1949,  $67  million;  In  1964,  $51.1  mil- 
lion. 

Alaska,  my  State,  historically  the  third 
largest  producer  of  gold  in  the  United 
States,  has  seen  the  virtual  death  of  this 
important  industry:  In  1955  Alaska 
mines  produced  249,300  ounces  valued  at 
$8.7  million.  Last  year  Alaska  mines 
produced  only  62,500  oimces  valued  at 
$2.2  million. 

While  American  mining  declined.  South 
Africa  mining  did  not.  In  1963  the 
South  Africans  produced  28.9  million 
ounces  of  gold  compared  with  the  11.9 
million  ounces  mined  in  1953,  10  years 
before.  South  Africa  with  its  lower  labor 
costs  has  been  able  to  keep  producing 
although  recent  reports  indicate  that 
even  the  South  Africans  are  finding  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  operate  at  a 
profit. 

Curious  anomalies  have  grown  up  as, 
for  over  30  years,  we  have  clung  irration- 
ally to  a  totally  inflexible  gold  policy. 
The  United  States  has  substantial  un- 
mined  gold  deposits.  The  mining  States 
of  the  West  and  the  State  of  Alaska,  hav- 
ing lost  one  of  their  major  industries, 
now  have  large  areas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment.  Alaska,  a 
prime  example,  is  classified  across  the 
entire  State  as  an  area  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

The  demand  for  gold  in  international 
transactions  continues  to  grow  and  grow 
but  the  price  for  the  product  does  not. 
There  is  far  less  incentive  for  the  miner 
to  dig  his  gold  today  than  there  was  In 
1934.  High  costs,  high  wages  have.  In 
fact,  reduced  the  incentive  to  produce. 
This  wretched  impasse  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
10  years  world  exports  have  increased 
by  70  percent,  while  world  gold  produc- 
tion has  risen  only  29  percent.  At  a 
time  when  the  demand  for  gold  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  its  low  price  has  dis- 
couraged its  production. 

Let  me  put  it  as  clearly  as  I  am  able: 

Gold  is  depressed.  It  does  not  pay  to 
mine  it. 

Gold  is  in  short  supply.  Gold's  value 
in  exchange  is  artificially  pegged  to  the 
dollar  and  is  freely  exchangeable  with  it 
at  a  guaranteed  ratio.  Gold's  price  is 
frozen.  This  makes  production  uneco- 
nomical, discourages  adequate  exploita- 
tion of  the  resource  and  exacerbates  an 
exacerbated  problem. 

A    PROPOSAL   TO   WHICH   THE    TREASURY 
CANNOT  OBJECT 

An  inordinate  fear  of  the  international 
bankers  has  for  too  long  kept  us  from 
giving  our  domestic  mining  industry  the 
help  which  It  so  desperately  needs.  For 
too  long  the  Congress  has  accepted  with- 
out question  the  position  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  nothing  can  be  done  to  assist 
domestic  mining  without  causing  the  dol- 
lar irrevocable  harm.  This  is  patent 
nonsense. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  look 
at  the  problems  of  the  gold  mining  in- 
dustry in  terms  of  mining,  not  solely 
in  terms  of  finance.  Over  the  years 
various  proposals  have  been  advanced 
to  help  the  Industry:  A  subsidy  for  the 
cost  of  production,  various  forms  of  tax 
depreciation  and  writeoffs,  an  increase 
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in  the  nonmonetary  price  of  gold.  Pre- 
cisely how  to  assist  the  industry  is  a  com- 
plicated question  for  Congress  and  ex- 
perts in  the  fields  of  mining,  economics, 
and  finance  to  discuss,  to  weigh,  and  to 
decide. 

Because  I  believe  that  it  is  time  for 
these  discussions,  time  for  these  deci- 
sions. I  introduce  today  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Domestic  Gold  Production. 

The  committee  would  consist  of  three 
members  from  each  of  the  three  Senate 
committees  which  have,  over  the  years, 
concerned  themselves  with  gold,  its  re- 
lationship to  international  finance,  its 
production,  and  its  effects  upon  the  do- 
mestic economy :  The  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  The 
committee  would  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  conducting  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  all  aspects  of  domestic 
gold  production. 

A  professional  staff  would  be  provided 
with  sufficient  money  to  retain  the  serv- 
ices of  trained  specialists.  These  people 
would  assist  members  of  the  committee 
in  studying  the  history  of  domestic  gold 
production,  existing  deposits  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  can  reasonably  be  de- 
termined, the  economics  and  present 
state  of  the  industry  and  the  present 
sources  of.  and  markets  for,  gold. 

In  addition,  the  committee  would  study 
possible  techniques  for  making  existing 
production  more  efficient,  including  elec- 
tronic and  chemical  means  for  detecting 
the  location  of  new  deposits.  In  earlier 
hearings  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  some  of  these  techniques 
were  described. 

The  cormnittee  would  concern  itself 
with  questions  of  international  finance 
or  monetary  policy  only  to  the  extent  that 
these  subjects  bear  upon  the  state  and 
future  prospects  of  the  domestic  gold 
production  industry. 

The  committee  would  prepare  its  study 
and  any  legislative  recommendations  it 
might  have  by  the  end  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  for  years — first 
as  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Terri- 
■  tor>'  of  Alaska  and  more  recently  as  a 
Senator  from  the  49th  State — prepared 
many  different  gold  bills.  Sometimes  I 
have  urged  these  proposals  on  my  own. 
Sometimes  I  have  supported  those  of  my 
western  colleagues.  Each  of  these  pro- 
posals has  been  for  some  sort  of  specific 
legislation.  And  each  time  the  Treasury 
Department  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  legislation  is  ill  advised. 

While  professing  that  they  have  the 
most  profound  concern  for  the  adverse 
effects  that  Treasury  policies  have  had 
upon  the  domestic  gold  mining  industry, 
representatives  of  the  Treasiu-y  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  they  have  no  solu- 
tion to  offer.  For  example,  in  July  1963, 
a  Treasury  spokesman  testified  before 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  on  a  bill  to  pay  a  subsidy  for 
the  domestic  mining  of  gold.  A  portion 
of  his  testimony  at  that  time  capsulizes 


Treasury's  curious  attitude  toward  the 
domestic  gold  mining  industry: 


The  Treasury  is  not  unmindful  of  the  hu- 
man and  economic  problems  caused  by  the 
closing  of  gold  mines.  We  realize  that  It 
may  seem  unconstructive  for  this  Depart- 
ment to  recommend  against  legislative  at- 
tempts to  assist  the  gold  industry  when  other 
businesses  of  various  kinds  are  subsidized  in 
our  country  and  gold  mining  is  svibsidized  in 
a  number  of  countries  abroad.  In  our  view, 
however,  this  is  the  Inevitable  result  of  the 
unique  link  between  gold  and  the  dollar. 


I  ask  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  wheth- 
er that  is  "the  inevitable  result"  it  desires. 
The  reply  surely  must  be  a  ringing  "No." 
Rather,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  more 
dispassionate  view,  taken  by  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate,  might  produce 
some  more  acceptable  recommendations 
for  curing  the  present  sickness  affecting 
the  domestic  gold  mining  industry?  The 
Senate  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the 
disappearance  of  a  once  great — and  still 
potentially  prosperous — industry  with- 
out more  justification  than  that  given  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  because  the  disappearance  of  the 
domestic  gold  mining  industry  must  not 
be  the  "inevitable  result  of  the  unique 
link  between  gold  and  the  dollar"  that 
I  submit  at  this  time  my  proposed  res- 
olution for  the  establishment  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Domestic  Gold 
Production  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  Because  I  believe  that  others 
of  my  colleagues  may  want  to  join  with 
me  in  this  proposal,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  remain  on  the  table 
for  a  period  of  10  days. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  83)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be  known 
as  the  Select  Committee  on  Domestic  Gold 
Production  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
"Select  Committee")  which  shall  study  the 
extent  to  which  gold  production  in  the 
United  States  is  related  to  the  national  In- 
terest, the  extent  and  character  of  gold  pro- 
duction activity  both  actual  and  potential 
and  the  relationship  of  domestic  gold  pro- 
duction to  the  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  interna- 
tional money  market,  to  the  end  that  such 
studies  and  recommendations  based  thereon 
may  be  available  to  the  Senate  in  consider- 
ing domestic  gold  production  policies  for  the 
future. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  nine  Members  of  the  Senate 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
whom  three  shall  be  selected  from  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, three  s^all  be  selected  from  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  three  shall  be  selected  from  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Of  the  three 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  chosen 
from  members  of  each  such  standing  com- 
mittee, two  shall  be  members  of  the  majority 
party  and  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
minority  party.  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  designate  one  Senator  to  serve  as 


chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  from 
those  Senators  appointed  from  the  majority 
party. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  Select  Committee  shall  not  affect  its 
powers,  and  any  vacancy  In  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  determining  the  orig- 
inal membership. 

(c)  Five  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  the 
Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

(d)  The  Select  Committee  shall  cease  to 
exist  at  the  close  of  business  on  December 
31,  1966. 

Sec.  3.  The  Select  Committee  shall,  with- 
out limiting  the  scope  of  the  study  hereby 
authorized,  direct  its  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing matters: 

(a)  The  current  state  of  domestic  gold 
production,  the  extent  of  gold  deposits,  the 
state  of  gold  production  technology  and  the 
nature  of  existing  markets  for  gold. 

(b)  The  nature  of  the  Industries  utilizing 
gold  and  the  nature  of  International  gold 
transactions. 

(c)  The  character  of  legislation  that  may 
revive  and  encourage  domestic  gold  produc- 
tion and  the  alternatives  available  to  Con- 
gress m  this  respect. 

Sec.  4.  The  Select  Committee  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Senate  not  later  than  December 
31,  1966.  the  results  of  the  study  herein  au- 
thorized together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  may  at  that  time  be  found  desirable. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  conduct  of  this  study  full 
use  shall  be  made  of  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  Individuals.  The 
Select  Committee  may  divide  the  work 
among  such  groups  and  Institutions  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate  and  may  enter  Into 
contracts  for  this  purpose.  Full  use  shall 
be  made  of  studies  and  plans  prepared  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Govermnent,  and  any  such 
department  or  agency  Is  requested  to  give 
the  Select  Committee  or  any  of  Its  author- 
ized study  groups  or  consultants  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  required. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Select  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
employ  on  a  temporary  basis  through  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  such  technical,  clerical,  or 
other  assistants,  experts  and  consultants  as 
It  deems  desirable.  The  expenses  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  under  this  resolution,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $ .  shall  be  paid 
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from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee.  The  chairman  may  des- 
ignate one  or  more  members  who  may  act 
for  him  for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  Select  Committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
places  and  times,  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, as  It  deems  desirable. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  A  MODERN  PAS- 
SENGER RAIL  TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE  IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
SEABOARD  AREA— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  46) 
Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  htm,  to  the 


bill  (S.  1234)  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  a  modern  and 
efficient  passenger  rail  transportation 
service  in  the  northeastern  seaboard  area 
by  granting  the  consent  and  approval  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a 
compact  to  create  thdr  own  New  York- 
Connecticut  Rail  Authority,  and  by  guar- 
anteeing certain  bonds  of,  and  furnish- 
ing certain  assistance  to,  such  authority, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  February  10,  1965 : 

S.  1109.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Ithe  mentally  111 :  Mr. 

FONG. 

Authority  of  February  17,  1965: 
S.  1130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Long  of  JVIlssourl.  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Tower.  I 

Authority  of  Feb^tiary  18,  1965: 
S.  1200.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  jurisdiction  and 
functions:  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Dougl.\s,  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN.  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  MuNDT,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

Authority  of  February  23,  1965: 
S.  1256.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  providing  assistance  to  schools 
.  In  federally  Impacted  aireas,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide  for  a  more  gradual  reduction  of  pay- 
ments pursuant  thereto  as  a  result  of  ter- 
mination of  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense:  Mr.  Carlson. 

S.  1257.  A  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81sti  Congress,  relating  to 
Federal  assistance  to  Qducation  in  federally 
Impacted  areas:  Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  about 
the  balance-of-payments  hearings  he  will 
be  holding  next  week. 

In  his  statement.  Senator  Muskie  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  the  help  and  co- 
operation given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  [Mr. 
Robertson]  in  connection  with  these 
hearings,  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
gold  reserve  requirements  bill  which  Sen- 
ator Robertson  recently  handled. 

I  want  to  join  the  Senator  from  Maine 
in  these  comments.  Senator  Robertson 
has  helped  the  administration  and  the 
leadership  greatly  by  his  able  handling 
of  the  bill,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  way  in  which  he  and  Senator  Mus- 
kie are  cooperating  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  study. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Muskie  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Balance-of-Payments  Hearings 
Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
announce  the  list  of  witnesses  who  are  sched- 
uled to  appear  before  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  March  9,  10.  and  11. 
I  believe  we  have  an  outstanding  group  of 
witnesses  who  will  be  able  to  present  the 
problem  in  all  of  its  aspects  clearly  and  com- 
pletely. They  will  be  able  to  explain  the 
trends  and  developments  of  our  exports  and 
Imports  of  commodities  and  services,  the 
movements  of  long-  and  Ehort-term  cap- 
ital, governmental  expenditures  abroad,  mil- 
itary and  civilian,  and  the  changes  in  offi- 
cial gold  and  foreign-exchange  reserves. 
Through  their  testimony  we  will  get  a  pic- 
tvire  of  how  and  why  the  problem  has  arisen 
and  what  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  as 
they  see  them.  They  will  also  be  able  to  ex- 
plain clearly  for  us  the  way  the  President's 
program  fits  Into  the  balance-of-payments 
background  and  show  what  each  of  the 
agencies  will  do  under  the  President's 
program. 

Following  these  witnesses,  we  expect,  as  I 
aimounced  yesterday,  to  hear  from  repre- 
sentatives of  major  Indxistry  groups,  from 
Individual  businesses,  and  from  economists 
and  others  with  a  special  knowledge  or  In- 
terest In  the  field. 

The  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  (Mr.  Robertson]  and  I 
have  agreed  that  we  should  make  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  study  of  the  matter, 
taking  advantage  of  all  previous  hearings 
and  studies  which  have  been  made  In  the 
field.  The  chairman  and  I  have  also  agreed 
that  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  come  up  with 
some  definite  affirmative  recommendations 
for  prompt  and  effective  action  to  eliminate 
our  balance-of-payments  deficits. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  help  and  cooperation  which  the 
chairman  has  given  In  scheduling  and  ar- 
ranging for  these  hearings. 

The  list  of  witnesses  to  which  I  referred 
Is  as  follows: 

b.\lance-of-payments  hearings 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency,  Subcommittee   on  International  Fi- 
nance : 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965:  10  a.m..  Hon.  C. 
Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
2:30  p.m.,  Hon.  David  E.  Bell.  Administrator. 
AID. 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1965:  10  a.m.,  Hon. 
William  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  2:30  p.m..  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Hitch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comp- 
troller ) . 

Thursday.  March  11,  1965:  10  a.m.,  Hon. 
John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  2:30 
p.m.,  Hon.  Harold  F.  Linder,  Chairman,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 


sentations  or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  ^atement  whether  it 
is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Pat- 
man,  Mr.  Multer,  Mr.  B.^rrett,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan, Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Wid- 
nall,  Mr.  Find,  and  Mr.  Halpern  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
A  statement  In  support  of  the  fundralslng 
appeal  by  the  National  Covmcll  of  Christ  in 
the   U.SA.    the   National    Catholic   Welfare 
Conference,  and  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary :  Richard  L.  Mc- 
Veigh, of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S.  attorney, 
district  of  Alaska,  for  a  term  of  4  years; 
Vice  Warren  C.  Colver,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore Monday.  March  8,  1965,  any  repre- 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE 
FRANKFURTER 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The 
Little  Justice,"  written  by  Joseph  Alsop 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  26.  As  one  who  was  in  law 
school  under  Professor  Frankfurter  and 
who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  during  the  years  I  have 
been  here  in  Washington,  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Alsop's  article  well  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  so  many  of  us  toward  Felix  Frank- 
furter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Matter  of  Fact  :  The  Littli:  Jttsticb 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Too  often,  tears  for  friends  now  lost  are 
chiefly  shed  for  youth  long  gone.  Too  often, 
regrets  for  past  times  were  chiefly  voiced 
from  an  unspoken  sense  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  advancing  years. 

But  what  has  been,  and  hereafter  will  be, 
said  and  written  about  Felix  Frankfurter 
Is  bound  to  be  largely  free  of  these  mixed 
motives.  For  he  was  a  humpn  creature  so 
unique,  so  vigorously  idlosjrncratlc,  so  In- 
tensely singular  that  the  sheer  absorbing 
Interest  of  the  man  himself  Is  bound  to 
dominate  any  discussion  of  him. 

"The  Little  Justice."  his  countless  younger 
friends  called  him,  half  In  affectionate  mock- 
ery, half  In  bewildered  wonder  that  so  much 
zest  and  energy  and  love  of  life,  so  much 
gaiety  and  Intellectual  curiosity  and  large- 
ness of  heart  and  mind,  cotQd  be  mlracvdously 
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compressed   into   that  small,   brisk   hxmian 

lram.e.  , 

Yet  little  he  never  was,  except  in  inches. 
By  every  other  test,  he  was  one  of  the  small 
company  of  truly  big  men  of  his  era.  For 
his  impact  on  the  law,  one  must  accept  the 
lawyers'  Judgment.  But  his  Impact  on  men 
and  on  events  was  greater  still.  Herein  lies 
the  mystery  of  Felix  Prankfiu'ter. 

In  brief,  he  wielded  very  great  power  from 
his  green  youth  to  his  extreme  old  age,  yet 
he  never  at  any  time  held  any  position  in 
which  this  kind  of  power  naturally  inhered. 
How  then  was  this  power  achieved? 

Asking  this  question,  mind  you.  Is  quite 
different  from  asking  how  his  outward  suc- 
cess was  achieved.  His  outward  success  was 
achieved  by  a  wonderful  combination  of 
covirage  and  intellect,  application  and 
"chutzpah" — to  use  a  word  of  his  people  that 
he  sometimes  liked  to  use  himself. 

These  were  the  qualities  that  made  his 
career  the  kind  of  poor  immigrant  chUd's 
success  story  that  is  one  of  the  justifica- 
tions of  this  Republic  before  the  Judgment 
seat  of  history.  And  there  perhaps,  almost 
by  Indirection,  one  has  also  stumbled  on 
the  secret  of  his  power. 

For  he  was  not  uninfluenced  by  the  fact 
that  America  gave  him  his  chance,  the  fact 
that  he  could  start  so  low  and  rise  so  high, 
the  fact  that  he  walked  and  sat  among  the 
great  with  neither  wealth,  nor  high  connec- 
tions, nor  any  other  thing  to  aid  him.  For 
what  America  gave  him,  he  gave  in  return. 
And  his  answering  gift  was  an  Incomparably 
noble  idea  of  America. 

It  was  this  vision  of  Felix  Frankfurters, 
of  what  America  had  been,  and  was,  and 
ought  to  become,  that  .set  the  standards  by 
which  he  Judged  all  public  questions  and, 
one  must  add.  all  public  men.  If  the  man 
seemed  vmworthy,  if  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion did  not  seem  to  measure  up.  both  were 
ruthlessly  condemned.  .   ^     j 

But  the  fact  that  Felix  Frankfurter's  stand- 
ards were  singularly  stern,  especially  for  one 
with  such  unbounded  warmth  of  heart,  was 
not  what  really  mattered.  What  mattered, 
rather,  was  that  he  not  only  cherished  an 
idea  of  America  that  was  very  special  and 
very  noble,  he  also  possessed  an  astonishing 
abUity  to  infect  others  with  the  same  idea. 
From  the  time  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
the  time  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  those  who  de- 
served weU  of  this  Republic  for  the  service 
they  rendered,  or  the  burdens  they  bore,  or 
the  new  departures  that  they  sponsored,  were 
also  those  who  held  Felix  Frankfurter  in 
special  honor  and  respect. 

They  turned  to  him.  moreover.  He  did 
not  seek  them  out.  And  they  turned  to  him. 
one  may  guess,  precisely  because  that  idea  of 
America  which  shone  through  all  his  acts 
and  all  his  talk  was  to  them  an  inspiration 
and  a  refreshment.  They  cared  what  he 
thou'^ht  of  them  because-  they  were  stirred 
bv  the  standard  that  he  set  for  this  country 
of  ours,  and  therefore  for  their  service  to  our 
country. 

Read  the  roll.  The  first  Roosevelt  and  the 
second— Henry  L.  Stlmson  and  George  C. 
Marshall  (those  granite  statues  of  antique 
virtue)— the  great  Holmes  and  the  mighty 
Brandels— all  the  brilliant  figures  of  the  years 
when  the  young  New  Dealers  were  called 
"Frankfurter's  boys"— Jean  Monnet,  Dean  G. 
Acheson  and  the  other  leaders  in  the  heroic 
time  when,  as  the  President  put  It,  "Mr.  New 
Deal  became  Mr.  Win  the  War"— these  were 
I  the  Frankfurter  circle. 

They  loved  htm,  and  they  looked  to  him. 
Now  he  is  gone.    But  their  names  alone,  with 
■^his   among   them,  are  enough  to  make  \is 
proud  and  grateful. 


ton  Post  there  appeared  an  article  by 
William  S.  White  entitled  "Political 
Slurs:  KucHEL's  Stand  Praised."  Those 
of  us  who  are  in  public  life  must  receive 
not  only  the  congratulations,  but  also 
the  criticisms  that  go  with  our  respon- 
sibility. We  know  that.  But  we  also 
know  that  when  those  criticisms  are  un- 
fair, unjust,  and  slanderous,  we  have  an 
extremely  difficult  decision  to  make  as 
to  what  to  do  about  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record  because  it 
expresses  so  well  the  difficult  decision 
that  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  had  to  make  and  his  courage 
in  making  the  decision  in  the  way  that 
he  did  to  press  indictments  against  those 
who  slandered  him  so  very  unfairly  and 
unwisely.  Mr.  White's  article  expresses 
my  feelings  on  the  subject  very  clearly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


or  Innocence  Is  not  any  part  of  the  business 
of  this  column,  but  only  of  the  courts. 

KucHEL  himself  believes  It  was  all  an  ex- 
ceptionally bitter  rlghtwlng  plot,  since  he  is 
what  is  commonly  called  a  liberal  Republi- 
can and  has  long  been  in  the  bad  books  of 
ultraconservatlves  In  and  outside  California. 
Perhaps  so;  perhaps  not.  Again  It  is  the  Job 
of  the  court  to  sort  out  guilt  or  Innocence 
and  motivation  and  all  that. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  the  aim  of  this  colum- 
nist to  criticize  honorable  attacks,  however 
tough,  upon  any  politician  or  officeholder, 
nor  to  suggest  that  only  rlghtwlng  people 
can  ambush  the  character  of  others.  Some 
of  the  lefties  can  be  very  mean,  too. 

It  is,  however,  definitely  the  aim  to  salute 
KucHEL  for  standing  up  like  a  man  against 
the  filth  flung  at  him  and  for  taking  a  long- 
needed  pilot-model  step  in  public  hygiene 
against  a  sick  form  of  political  attack  that 
is  becoming  all  too  common  in  our  national 
life. 
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POLITICAL  SLURS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 
In  this  morning's  issue  of  the  Washlng- 


PoLrriCAL  Slurs:  Kuchel's  Stand  Praised 

(By  William  S.  White) 
Politicians  everywhere  are  watching  with 
the  most  painfxil  Intentness  the  rare  course 
taken  by  one  of  their  number  in  going 
straight  to  the  criminal  courts  against 
smears  going  beyond  even  the  very  relaxed 
limits  to  which  the  profession  is  accustomed. 
Like  his  fellow  politicians  generally.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Kuchel,  of  California,  the  as- 
sistant Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  is 
accustomed  to  being  called  some  pretty  ugly 
things  and  simply  shaking  his  head  and 
proceeding  about  his  business. 

There  Is  a  tradition  in  the  trade  that  it  Is 
both  bad  form  and  bad  luck  to  try  to  run 
down  every  slander;  that  the  public  expects 
the  politician  to  suffer  In  silence.  His  skin 
is  presumed  to  be  far  thicker  than  that  of 
other  men;  and  because  it  Is  so  presumed  by 
so  many  It  must  in  actual  fact  be  far  thicker, 
if  the  poor  fellow  is  to  live  at  all. 

Still,  even  the  normally  mUd  and  amiable 
Kuchel— the  most  powerful  Republican  in 
California  and  quite  possibly  a  man  destined 
one  day  for  national  office — has  had  enough. 
Last  fall,  there  appeared  In  California  and  on 
various  far  rlghtwlng  mailing  lists  across  the 
country  a  document  concerning  him  which 
was  so  nasty  as  to  offend  the  very  sewers  into 
which  all  decent  people  receiving  it  should 
straightaway  have  dropped  it. 

It  falsely  accused  Kuchel,  on  the  basis 
of  an  alleged  police  arrest  that  never  even 
happened,  of  drunkenness  and  immorality  of 
a  peculiarly  revolting  kind.  He  faced,  then, 
the  keenest  of  problems.  Should  he  help 
spread  this  evU  rubbish  by  going  to  the 
authorities  and  demanding  an  official  Inves- 
tigation? Would  it  not  be  the  safer  and  more 
discreet  course  simply  to  try  to  Ignore  it  all, 
on  the  uphapplly  sound  theory  that  he  who 
touches  pitch,  even  If  involuntarily,  is  to 
some  extent  himself  defiled? 

To  his  great  credit,  Kuchel  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  owed  it  to  his  profes- 
sion and  to  his  country — and  of  course  also 
to  himself— to  take  up  the  challenge.  For  if 
character  destruction  of  this  kind  were  al- 
lowed to  run  free,  an  immensely  vicloxis 
precedent  coiad  be  set:  It  would  be  like  say- 
ing to  the  well  poisoners  of  our  time  that 
the  sky  was  the  limit;  that  anything  what- 
ever could  go  in  politics. 

So  he  went  to  the  district  attorney  and 
grand  Jury  In  Los  Angeles  and  asked  an  in- 
dependent investigation.  The  grand  Jury 
has  found,  in  the  words  of  District  Attorney 
Evelle  Younger,  that  the  accusations  against 
Kuchel  were  "false,  reckless,  malicious  and 
vicious."  Certain  persons  have  been  in- 
dicted for  conspiracy  to  libel.    Their  guilt 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
statement  issued  several  days  ago  by 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernors of  States  in  connection  with  the 
grave  and  important  problem  of  civil 
rights  and  the  urgent  need  for  new 
voter  registration  laws  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The   attached   statement  was   Issued  last 
night  by  the  following  Republicans:   Govs. 
John    Chaffee,    of    Rhode    Island;     George 
Romney,  of  Michigan;  William  Scranton.  of 
Pennsylvania;    Robert  E.   Smylie,   of  Idaho; 
John    Volpe,     of    Massachusetts;     Senators 
Gordon    Allott,    of    Colorado;     Jacob    K. 
Javtts,  of  New  York;    Thomas   H.  Kuchel, 
of  California;  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Representatives  Wn.LiAM  S.  Broomfeeld,  of 
Michigan;  Sn.vio  O.  Conte,  of  Massachusetts; 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,  of  New  Jersey;  Robert 
P.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas;  Peter  H.  B.  Fre- 
LiNGHUTSEN,  of  Ncw  Jersey;  James  G.  Ful- 
ton, of  Pennsylvania;  Seymour  Halpern,  of 
New    York;     James    Harvey,    of    Michigan; 
Frank  J.  Horton,  of  New  York;   John  V. 
Lindsay,  of  New  York;  Joseph  M.  McDade,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Wh-liam  S.  Mah-liard.  of  Cali- 
fornia;    Clark    MacGregor.    of    Minnesota; 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  of  Maryland;  F. 
Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts;  Ogden  R. 
Reh),  of  New  York;  Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illi- 
nois;   Richard   S.    Schweiker.    of   Pennsyl- 
vania; John  W.  Wydler.  of  New  York;  Al- 
phonzo  Bell,  of  California;  Albert  H.  Quns, 
of  Minnesota;  and  Wuxiam  Stanton,  of  Ohio. 
statement 
Of  principal  concern  today  is  securing  for 
all  Americans  the  fundamental  right  to  vote. 
It  has  always  been  our  chief  security  against 
tyranny.     In  man's  history,  we  doubt  that 
there  has  ever  been  a  more  perfect  mating  of 
a  cherished  right  with  an  accepted  responsi- 
bility than  in  the  American  experience. 

What  is  the  Johnson  administration  doing 
to  meet  the  following  problems? 

1.  The  need  for  new  voter  registration  laws, 
as  pointed  up  so  dramatically  by  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King's  crusade  in  Selma, 
Ala. 

2.  Carrying  out  the  intention  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  by  appointing  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission.  It  is  the  objective  of  this 
Commission  to  supervise  the  orderly  transi- 
tion of  social  change  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  to  insvire  economic  equality.     But  to 


date,  not  a  single  Commissioner  has  been 
appointed. 

3.  Filling  the  vacancy  in  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  1 1 

The  fifth  circuit  vacihcy  was  created  last 
April,  nearly  a  year  ago,  when  one  of  the 
members  of  the  filth  circuit  died.  The  cir- 
cuit has  a  huge  workload.  In  the  last  report 
on  Federal  Judicial  business,  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  courts  said  the  fifth 
circuit  was  "literally  overwhelmed."  The 
absence  of  one  Judge  slows  down  the  pace  of 
the  court  because  with  only  eight  Judges,  the 
circuit  can  work  In  otiay  two  panels  rather 
than  three.  1 1 

The  fifth  circuit  includes  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi. Louisiana.  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Texas,  areas  where  racial  problems  and  denial 
of  rights  are  particularly  acute. 

We  call  on  President  Johnson  to  fill  this 
vacancy  promptly  so  that  consideration  of 
the  cases  pending  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  can  be 
accelerated.  But  above  all,  the  President 
should  recommend  an  individual  whose  rec- 
ord clearly  shows  that  he  vrtll  uphold  the 
constitutional  rights  Of  citizens. 

The  Supreme  Court's  historic  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  has  created  a  great  na- 
tional upheaval.  To  comply  with  the  rulings 
of  the  courts,  virtually  every  State  with  a 
bicameral  legislature  16  in  the  throes  of  ad- 
justing to  that  principle  by  wholesale  re- 
apportionment. In  some  States,  the  courts 
have  held  that  one  Of  every  two  persons  Is 
unfairly  represented  in  the  State  legislature. 
But  in  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  only  1  Negro 
In  35  has  even  the  Bight  to  vote,  let  alone 
have  that  vote  count  fairly  In  the  election 
of  his  representatives. 

If   the    statistic   of    1    out   of   2   requires,  , 
in  the  court's  view,  the  most  drastic  reap- 
portionment action,  what  can  be  said  of  a 
situation  where   only   1   of  35   Negroes   has 
any  representation  at  all? 

In  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  Just  a  few  months 
ago,  there  were  29.515  persons  of  voting  age. 
Of  these  14.400  were  white  and  15,115  Negro. 
Of  the  14.400  white  persons,  9,542  were  regis- 
tered to  vote.  Of  the  15,115  Negroes,  only 
335  were  registered  to  vote.  Thus,  In  Dallas 
County,  70  percent  of  the  whites  were  regis- 
tered and  2  percent  of  the  Negroes. 

How  long  will  Congress  and  the  American 
people  be  asked  to  wait  while  this  admin- 
istration studies  and  restudles  Dr.  King's 
request  for  new  Federal  legislation?  The 
need   Is  apparent.     The  time  Is  now. 

Republicans  have  introduced  legislation 
for  a  system  of  Federal  voting  registrars, 
either  presidentially  appointed  or  court  ap- 
pointed. 

Despite  abuse,  thireats  and  beatings.  Dr. 
King  and  his  people  walk  the  streets  of 
Selma  In  protest. 

Republicans  march  with  them.  Their 
cause  Is  Just.  The  administration  must  move 
and  move  promptly  to  remove  the  cause  of 
their  protests. 

For  our  history  has  shown  time  and  time 
again,  the  exercise  of  the  ballot  and  freedom 
go  hand  in  hand;  that  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
cans to  live  in  harmony  coincides  with  the 
right  freely  to  choose  among  policies  and 
systems  by  which  we  would  be  governed. 


THE  CHOICE  IS  YOURS— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago.  I  had  the  honor  to  spend  2  de- 
lightfully stimulating  days  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Yale  University.  On  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  February  23.  I  was  invited 
to  speak  before  the  Yale  Political  Union. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  comments  on  that  occasion  be 
set  forth  in  full  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Choice  Is  Youes 
(Partial  text  of  the  remarks  by  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  before  the  Yale  Po- 
litical Union,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Tuesday,  February  23,  1965) 
Nineteen   hundred   and   sixty-four   might 
well  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  Republican 
Party    not   merely   as    its   year   of    suicidal 
tragedy,  but  also  as  Its  year  of  newly  recog- 
nized    challenge.       For     the      Republican 
Party,   like   our   Nation,  stands   at   another 
threshold.    It   is   the    threshold    of   a   new 
era — an    era    of    youth    and    urbanism.    ol 
greater  educational  and  skilled  Job  oppor- 
tunities, and  of  cultiural  and  racial  enlight- 
enment.   It  is  an  era  of  unresolved  problems 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    Across  the  seas, 
new  and  smaller  nations  struggle  for  identlti 
and    progress.     And    in    every    hemisphere, 
totalitarian  communism  continues  its  strug- 
gle to  engulf  mankind. 

In  1964,  Republicans  lost  because  they  did 
not  keep  faith  vrtth  their  basic  principles 
or  with  the  programs  which  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  elected  Republicans  and 
rank-and-file  Republicans  supported.  Thus, 
overwhelming  Senate  Republican  support  for 
the  mutual  security  program,  for  the  United 
Nations  loan,  for  a  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  for  civil  rights  legislation,  for  meas- 
vires  to  support  educational  opportunity  and 
manpower  retraining,  to  name  but  a  few. 
were  quickly  forgotten.  And  the  Nation,  and 
the  party,  watched  in  immobilized  fascina- 
tion as  a  small,  zealous  and  willful  handful 
slowly  captured  the  mechanism  of  a  great 
political  party. 

The  results  of  November  3  were  not  so 
much  support  for  the  present  administra- 
tion as  the  repudiation  of  a  party  which  tem- 
porarily seemed  to  have  forgotten  its  heri- 

with  the  exceptions  that  take  place  when 
men  do   political   combat  with  each   other 
over  time,  by  and  large  the  Republican  Par- 
tv  since  its  founding  In  the  explosive  decade 
before  the  Civil  War  has  stood  consistently 
for  certain  broad  principles  and  themes  of 
public  policy.    With  Abraham  Uncoln,  early 
Republicans  fought  for  a  preservation  of  the 
Union— for  a  nation  rather  than  for  separate 
States— for  internal  improvements  to  bind 
together  a  growing  America,  and  for  free- 
men. __  , . 
It  was  Lincoln,  In  a  speech  in  Springfield, 
6  years  prior  to  his  election  In  1860,  who 
provided   Republicans    with    a   criterion    as 
applicable  today  as  it  was  then  as  we  seek 
to  determine  what  programs  are  appropriate 
and  inappropriate  for  government  to  under- 
take.    Said  the  first  Republican  President: 
"The  legitimate  object  of  government  is  to 
do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all.  or 
so  well  do  for  themselves,  in  their  separate 
and  individual   capacities.     In  all  that  the 
people  can  Individually  do  as  well  for  thein- 
selves,  government  ought  not  to  interfere." 
It  was  for  succeeding  generations  to  deter- 
mine the  community  to  be  served  and  the 
level  of  government  most  appropriate  to  meet 
those  needs.     It  was  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions to  determine  whether  particular  needs 
of  society  might  most  appropriately  be  met  by 
the  public  or  the  private  sectors  of  o\ur  econ- 
omy or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.    Thus 
have  ensued  the  struggle  and  the  challenge  of 
federalism  and  of  a  free  economy  regulated 
in  the  public  interest.    It  has  been  the  Re- 
publican  Party,    whether   led   by   Theodore 
Roosevelt,    Robert    A.    Taft,    or    Dwlght    D. 
Eisenhower,  which  has  attempted  to  strike 
the  correct  balance  between  the  demands  of 
a  few  and  the  welfare  of  the  many.    Anti- 
trust regulation,  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources,  equitable  labor-management  rela- 


tions, and  incentive  for  the  States  and  the 
private  economy  to  solve  specific  problems 
have  all  been  Republican  initiatives. 

Serious  problems  confront  oxir  Nation  In 
the  Jungles  of  South  Vietnam,  in  the  weak- 
ened NATO  alliance,  in  the  financing  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  the  growing  prob- 
ability of  proliferating  nuclear  nations.  Mil- 
lions of  fellow  hiunan  beings  suffer  from 
ill  health  and  malnutrition.  Is  it  too  much 
to  expect  to  put  some  of  the  finest  minds 
In  the  country,  who  are  Republicans,  to  work 
on  these  problems.  Perhaps,  as  in  science, 
a  breakthrough  is  in  order  by  leapfrogging 
ahead  of  the  inertia  of  ideas  and  practice 
which  often  builds  up  in  the  governmental 
mechanism. 

In  international  affairs,  the  Republican 
Party  has  never  been  like  the  proverbial 
ostrich  with  Its  head  in  the  sand  despite  the 
outcries  one  hears  from  a  few  "againers" 
in  our  party,  who  would  abandon  the  United 
Nations,  repeal  the  Income  tax,  repudiate 
mutual  security  and  Junk  the  theory  of  col- 
lective security  alliances  such  as  NATO.  This 
small  handful,  a  throwback  to  Isolation,  sees 
no  good  abroad  and  very  little  good  at  home. 
They  label,  automatically,  as  Communist- 
inspired  almost  any  proposal  for  progress. 

It  was  Republican  James  G.  Blaine,  who 
as  Secretary  of  State  conceived  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union.    It  was  Republican  William 
McKinley.  who  stated  clearly  that  America 
had    a   responsibility   to   educate   backward 
peoples   and   to   help   bring   them   into   the 
20th  century.     It  was  Republican  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  used  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency   to    promote   peace   between    warring 
nations  such  as  Russia  and  Japan.     It  was 
Republicans,  such  as  Wendell  WUlkie,  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  and  Herbert  Hoover,  who  clearly 
stated  America's  responsibilities  in  combat- 
ing foreign  dictatorships  whether  of  the  left 
or  of  the  right.    It  was  Republican  Christian 
Herter,  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
in  the  Republican  controlled  80th  Congress, 
who  recommended,  along  with  another  Re- 
publican, the  late  Senator  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg,  that  stricken  Western  Europe,  the  vic- 
tors  and   the   vanquished,   be   resuscitated, 
and  that  we  agree  with  the  Atlantic  nations 
to  stand  together  in  defense  of  the  freedom 
of  each  of  us. 

Republicans  In  the  U.S.  Senate  dviring  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  have 
worked  to  strengthen  the  President's  hand 
in  Cuba,  in  Berlin,  in  mutual  security,  and 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  gave  leadership  to 
Senate  ratification  of  the  nuclear  treaty. 

As  an  American,  I  hope  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Johnson  administration  may 
be  successful.     All  free  men  must  work  to 
advance   the  cause   of   peace   and  freedom. 
As  a  Republican.  I  am  concerned  that  ab- 
stract  piety  not   be   a   substitute   for  calm 
and    courage.      Republicans,    under    Eisen- 
hower, squarely  faced  the  tensions  and  the 
threats  and  demonstrated,  I  think,  a  unity 
and  determination  in  such  crises  as  Guate- 
mala, Berlin,  Suez,  Lebanon,   and  the  For- 
mosa  Straits.     Americans,   under   a   Demo- 
cratic administration,  deserve  no  less.    The 
times   demand    can<*6r    in   stating   for   the 
American  people  why  we  must  continue  to 
sacrifice  in  far-away  and  inconvenient  places 
if  we  are  to  prevent  the  inevitable  encroach- 
ment upon  free  peoples  which  seems  to  be 
the  appetite  of  totalitarian  states. 

V^en  the  Republican  Party  has  welcomed 
to  its  ranks  men  and  women  of  good  will 
from  all  walks  of  life,  from  all  faiths,  and 
from  all  races  it  has  been  successful  in  Na- 
tional State  and  local  elections.  When  It 
has  not.  a  national  poUtical  tragedy  such 
as  1964  was  inevitable. 

I  believe  that  freedom  has  been  best  pre- 
served and  human  well-being  best  advanced 
in  the  American  society  by  two  vigorous, 
competitive  political  parties,  each  creatively 
seeking  to  devise  methods  by  which  decently 
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to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  peo- 
ple and  go  on  to  win.  Yet,  only  once  since 
1932  has  a  Republican  captured  the  Presi- 
dency the  highest  prize  of  American  poli- 
tics Only  twice  since  1932.  have  Republi- 
cans controlled  Congress.  Public  opinion 
polls  show  that  nationally  but  a  quarter  of 
the  American  people  Identify  themselves 
with  the  Republican  Party,  while  the  re- 
mainder consider  themselves  as  Democrats 
or  Independents. 

A  persistent  Imbalance  In  political  power 
In  favor  of  a  single  political  party  poses  con- 
siderable of  a  peril  to  our  system,  even 
though  the  laws  provide  a  paper  opportunity 
at  regular  intervals  for  potential  change.  A 
persistent  partisan  Imbalance  in  any  level  of 
OUT  government  is  conducive  to  political 
autocracy,  and  a  little  wheeling  and  dealing, 
or  worse.  There  is  one  less  check  or  balance. 
And  to  the  habitual  losers,  there  is  frustra- 
tion, despair,  and  occasional  irresponsibility. 
Such  an  Imbalance  may  well  continue  In 
a  society  of  apparent  plenty.  Over  time,  a 
lack  of  change  and  a  lack  of  dynamic  politi- 
cal exertions  may  Indicate  some  superficial 
comfort.  Comfort  breeds  habit.  Yet,  with 
habit  comes  Inertia,  and  inertia  produces  a 
sterility  of  the  mind. 

Such  a  society  lives  too  near  to  danger. 
All  the  procedures  of  a  well-established  writ- 
ten constitution  and  all  the  armaments  that 
a  scientific  elite  can  devise  cannot  avert 
danger  for  such  a  society.  Sterility  of  the 
mind  means  that  men  all  too  easily  accept 
appearance  for  reality.  Imagery  for  content, 
public  relations  for  public  programs.  Such 
sterility  of  the  mind  can  mean  a  paper  set- 
tlement at  Geneva  Instead  of  actual  political 
stability  m  southeast  Asia.  It  can  mean  a 
continued  nibbling  at  the  edges  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  rather  than  facing  the 
hard  decisions  required,  the  moral  awaken- 
ing Involved,  and  the  sacrifice  needed  to  ex- 
pand educational,  health,  and  job  opportuni- 
ties for  young  and  old  alike. 

Nowhere  is  such  mental  sterility  more  ap- 
parent than  in  our  cities,  which  continue  to 
be  clogged  with  slums,  with  traffic,  and  with 
crime.  Racial  tensions  remain.  All  the 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  in  the 
world  will  not  mean  a  better  America  unless 
we  work  to  aid  people  In  becoming  better. 
Houses  alone  do  not  cure  the  problem. 
Money  alone,  no  matter  how  bountifully  ex- 
pended, does,  not  make  for  morality.  Legis- 
lation alone  cannot  guarantee  solutions. 

The  need  is  for  dedication,  for  thought, 
for  a  decent  consecration  by  our  people  to  the 
public  Interest  and  to  public  affairs.  Who 
can  provide  this  leadership?  Who  can  fill 
the  vacuum  which  now  exists  In  this  land 
and  In  the  Republican  Party?  You  can.  and 
so  must  the  rest  of  young  America  If  we  are 
to  protect  what  we  have,  and  to  go  about 
improving  our  lot  and  discharging  our  duty 
to  mankind. 

The  birth  rate  of  the  Second  World  War 
has  provided  the  Republican  Party  with  a 
new  opportunity  which,  regrettably,  it  was 
not  able  to  provide  for  Itself.  Next  year  1 
million  more  young  Americans  will  reach 
age  18  than  have  this  year.  The  average 
yearly  Increase  in  America's  teenage  labor 
force  In  the  1960*s  will  ^e  almost  six  times 
the  average  yearly  Increase  In  the  1950's.  By 
the  next  presidential  election,  the  age  of  the 
average  American  will  have  dropped  from  33 
years  of  age  In  1960  to  25  or  less. 

You  and  your  companions  enter  American 
life  with  a  clean  slate:  For  you.  the  political 
battles  of  the  1930's  have  faded  and  receded 
Into  hlstorv.  You  are  entering  a  society 
where  our  philosophy  must  be  one  of  ever- 
expanding  horizons  for  all.  rather  than  mere- 
ly dividing  up  what  exists  between  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots.  You  are  entering  a  so- 
ciety where  all  the  slogans  and  imagery  of  the 
past.  "New  Frontier."  "Fair  Deal."  or  "New 
Deal"  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  an 
urbanized  America  and  a  deeply  troubled 
world. 


Without  the  rigor  of  thought  and  the  en- 
thusiasm for  Ideas  which  an  education  such 
as  yours  should  provide;  without  the  self- 
discipUne  to  face  a  variety  of  challenges; 
without  the  will  to  deal  with  reality  rather 
than  appearances,  this  Republic  could  decay. 
Yours  is  a  historic  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  Nation  by  bringing  your  own  energy  and 
your  zeal  to  the  service  of  the  Republic 
through  the  Republican  Party. 

Our  system  of  two  strong  political  parties 
was  not  ordained  in  the  Scriptures  or  the 
Constitution,  yet  it  must  svirvive.  It  must 
remain,  if  our  unique  American  free  society 
Is  to  continue.  Make  no  mistake  about  It. 
If  the  grand  old  Republican  Party  were  to 
become  a  shriveled,  shrunken.  Impotent  po- 
litical haven  for  an  anachronistic  few,  then 
vast  changes,  and  not  for  the  good,  either, 
would  enter  our  way  of  life.  This  country 
urgently  needs  a  viable,  forward-looking,  na- 
tional Republican  Party,  to  participate  In 
affairs  of  Government  and  to  win  elections. 
And  the  Republican  Party  urgently  needs 
you.    Thus  the  choice  Is  yours  to  make. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  KENNETH  E.  Be- 
LIEU   AS   UNDER   SECRETARY   OF 
THE  NAVY  WELL  EARNED 
Mr.     KUCHEL.    Mr.     President,     all 
Senators  are  delighted  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  Hon.  Kenneth  E.  Be- 
Lieu  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    We 
in  this  Chamber  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  high  sense  of  honor,  integrity,  and 
devotion   to  the   public  trust  which   it 
has   been    Secretary   BeLieu's    splendid 
duty  to  discharge  to  his  country,  both  in 
uniform  and  now  as  a  peacetime  civilian 
servant   of   the   U.S.   Navy.     The   San 
Diego  Union,  the  other  day,  commented 
on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  BeLieu  to  be 
Under  Secretary   of   the  Navy.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
editorial  in  that  California  newspaper 
appearing  February  11,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PROMOTION  Earned 
The  appointment  of  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  a  well-earned 
promotion  for  him  and  good  news  for  the 
national  security. 

Mr.  BeLieu  brings  stature  and  a  wealth  of 
military  experience  to  his  new  position.  He 
has  been  decorated  for  service  in  two  armed 
confiicts  and  held  top-level  executive  posi- 
tions, including  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Installations  and  logistics. 

As  an  administrator.  Mr.  BeLieu  showed 
a  broad  understanding  of  problems  and  es- 
tablished rapport  with  career  officers  and  men 
in  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Much 
of  the  understanding  came  from  personal 
visits  to  installations.  Including  San  Diego. 
In  our  opinion  the  choice  of  Mr.  BeLieu 
for  the  second  ranking  civilian  in  the  Navy 
Department  shows  an  awareness  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  importance  of  strengthening  the 
sinews  of  seapower. 


SENATOR  KUCHEL'S  COMMENTS  ON 
THE  SITUATION  IN  INDOCHINA 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day. February  19.  in  the  city  of  San 
Francesco,  I  had  the  honor  to  speak  to 
the  19th  Annual  Convention  of  the  West- 
ern States  Meatpackers  Association.  A 
portion  of  my  comments  were  devoted  to 
the  tragedy  and  travail  which  the  free 
world  now  faces  in  far  off  Indochina.    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  partial 
text  of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion,  en- 
titled "Challenge  to  Freedom,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Challenge  to  Freedom 
(Partial  text  of  remarks  by  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Ktjchel  before  the  Western 
States  Meatpackers  Association,  Inc..  19th 
Annual  Convention.  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  Friday,  February  19, 
1965) 

These  are  fateful  and  dangerous  days  for 
our  country  and  for  the  West.  The  freedom 
we  know  is  not  ours  simply  for  the  asking. 
It  Is  ours  to  protect  and  to  defend,  as  well 
as  to  cherish  and  enjoy.  Freedom  is  chal- 
lenged today  all  around  the  world  and  In 
every  hemisphere.  That  Is  nothing  new. 
Such  a  challenge  has  faced  mankind 
throughout  its  existence.  There  have  always 
been  bullies  and  tyrants  Intent  upon  over- 
nuining  their  neighbors. 

In  our  lifetime,  yours  and  mine,  the  West- 
ern democracies  have  stood  together  in  two 
world  wars  to  vanquish  aggression.  Then 
came  the  Korean  confiict.  With  Soviet  and 
Red  Chinese  assistance,  North  Korea  crossed 
the  38th  parallel  in  June  1950  to  attack  free 
South  Korpa.  The  United  Nations  Security 
Council  forthrlghtly  condemned  the  Com- 
munists as  aggressors,  and  the  United  Nations 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  free  Koreans.  Oiu: 
own  country  bore  the  burden  of  that  defense 
far  more  than  any  other  nation.  We  suffered 
157,000  casualties  and  spent  $18  billions  in 
that  frightful  struggle. 

In  time  of  adversity,  when  the  gravest  kind 
of  peril  has  come  near,  the  West  has  united. 
But  as  adversity  began  to  recede.  Western 
unity  relaxed,  and  our  allies,  or,  at  any  rate, 
some  of  them,  began  to  go  their  separate 
ways. 

Who  are  our  adversaries?  Tyranny  and 
slavery  are  our  foes,  and  always  will  be,  no 
matter  whether  they  appear  under  the  taw- 
dry banner  of  International  communism  or 
dictatorship  in  any  form.  We  believe  In  free- 
dom. We  believe  In  Justice.  We  believe  In 
peace.  That  is  our  creed.  But  safety  does 
not  come  from  putting  one's  head  In  the 
sand.  You  do  not  avoid  trouble  by  turning 
away  or  running  away  from  it. 

A  war  rages  In  Indochina  today,  and  the 
events  of  the  last  few  weeks  heighten  Its 
danger.  Like  it  or  not,  the  United  States  Is 
there  and  participating  In  It.  It  Is  too  late 
to  debate  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  should  have  responded  In  1954  to  a 
cry  for  help  from  a  new  country  and  a  small 
country  seeking  to  preserve  Its  newly  found 
Independence.  The  fact  remains  that  we 
joined  m  an  agreement  to  defend  southeast 
Asia  against  aggression,  and  South  Vietnam, 
by  protocol,  was  a  state  to  be  protected. 

On  October  1,  1954,  General  Eisenhower 
announced  our  policy  as  one  of  assisting 
Vietnam  "in  developing  and  maintaining  a 
strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  at- 
tempted subversion  or  aggression  through 
military  means." 

Five  years  later  General  Elsenhower  said: 
"Unassisted,  Vietnam  cannot  at  this  time 
produce  and  support  the  military  forma- 
tions essential  to  It  or,  equally  important,  the 
morale — the  hope,  the  confidence,  the  pride- 
necessary  to  meet  the  dual  threat  of  aggres- 
sion from  without  and  subversion  within  Its 
borders. 

"Strategically,  South  Vietnam's  capture  by 
the  Communists  would  bring  their  power 
several  hundred  miles  into  a  hitherto  free 
region.  The  remaining  countries  In  south- 
east Asia  would  be  menaced  by  a  great  flank- 
ing movement.  •  •  •  The  loss  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  set  In  motion  a  crumbling  proc- 
ess that  could,  as  It  progressed,  have  grave 
consequences  for  us  and  for  freedom." 
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Through  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  now  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Johnson,  Red  commu- 
nism has  continued,  Indeed,  has  Intensified 
its  campaign  of  Infiltration,  subversion,  and 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam.  Last 
year,  to  make  crystal  clear  before  the  world 
the  unity  of  the  American  people  with  re- 
spect to  our  policy  In  Indochina,  a  congres- 
sional resolution  was  adopted  on  August  7 
which  said  In  part: 

"The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  its  free- 
dom." 

Our  goals  are  Immutable.  They  will  not 
and  must  not  change.  America  continues 
to  seek  peace.  We  believe  In  peace.  We 
abhor  aggression.  We  have  no  territorial 
aims  nor  desire  to  establish  a  colony  In 
southeast  Asia  or  anjr  place  else.  It  Is  en- 
tirely the  other  way  around.  It  is  commu- 
nism which  desires  to  impose  its  will  upon 
free  peoples,  and,  one  by  one,  to  further  Its 
goals  toward  complefte  subjugation  of  the 
globe.  We  seek  an  end  to  Communist  at- 
tacks on  South  Vietnam.  Peace  can  be  at- 
tained simply  by  a  cessation  of  all  the  Red 
raids  and  sneak  attacks  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese. The  Geneva  Conference  Agreements 
of  1954,  to  cease  hostilities  In  Vietnam  can, 
even  now,  be  respected.  There  Is  yet  time 
for  the  Communists  to  fulfill  their  promise, 
but  the  hour  is  growlhg  late. 

We  search  for  ways  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  achieve  stability  In  their 
government  and  In  their  economy.  We 
earnestly  wish  to  help  them  to  preserve 
their  own  independence.  If  North  Vietnam 
would  let  their  non-Communist  neighbors 
live  In  peace,  and  if  the  barbaric  Marxist 
regime  In  Red  China  would  stop  pushing  and 
prodding  the  Vietcong,  trouble  would  im- 
mediately abate. 

Must  not  all  Americans  demonstrate  a 
solidarity  of  purpose  behind  our  President? 
I  believe  we  must  and  I  believe  we  do.  Com- 
munism must  not  misunderstand  us. 

And  peace  loving  nations  In  Asia  and 
elsewhere  must  see,  clearly,  that  when 
America  pledges  aid  to  those  In  danger,  her 
pledge  has  no  hollow  ring.  When  commu- 
nism attacks  her  neighbor,  and  cruelly  mas- 
sacres South  Vietnamese  and  our  fellow 
citizens,  our  Joint  retaliation  must  be  swift 
and  sure — and  sufficient. 

Let  South  Vietnam  fall,  let  Laos  crumble 
completely  away,  and  you  undermine  Cam- 
bodia and  leave  Thailand  a  quarry,  ready  for 
the  taking.  Burma  and  India  could  easily 
be  swept  into  the  vortex.  Malaysia's  danger 
from  Indonesia  would  mount.  Freedom  In 
southeast  Asia,  and  beyond,  would  face  a 
beckoning  doom. 

The  cause  of  man's  freedom  everywhere  is 
very  deeply  concerned  with  the  potential  loss 
of  freedom  anywhere.  In  this  vastly  shrunken 
planet.  Let  our  country  stand,  firm  and 
resolute,  for  the  deoent  right  of  man  to  live 
his  own  life,  or,  in  Kipling's  words,  "Leave 
to  live  by  no  manfe  leave  underneath  the 


law. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRIDGE  CAN- 
YON DAM  ON  THE  LOWER  COLO- 
RADO RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  earlier, 
I  requested  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior to  comment  on  questions  raised 
by  sundry  constituents  of  mine  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  construction  of 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  as  a  part  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  develop- 
ment project.  I  have  received  an  answer 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Kenneth  Holum,  who  discusses  in  detail 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior on  the  matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  letter  be  set  forth  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC.  February  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  January  13  referral  of  the  let- 
ter dated  January  7  from  Mr.  Peter  Carey  of 
Piedmont.  Calif.  In  response  to  your  request, 
we  have  listed  below  Information  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  for  your 
use  in  reply  to  the  12  points  raised  In  the 
letter. 

1.  There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  a  claim 
that  construction  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam 
would  have  any  material  effect  on  salinity  of 
the  Colorado  River.  The  geologic  or  physical 
formations  In  Bridge  Canyon  are  not  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  water  quality  dete- 
rioration. As  has  been  observed  at  Lake 
Mead,  we  would  expect  some  saline  materials 
to  precipitate  and  thus  offset  the  slight  ad- 
verse effect  of  evaporation. 

2.  The  increased  evaporation  at  Bridge 
Canyon  Reservoir,  estimated  to  be  about 
85,000  acre-feet  annually,  would  decrease  the 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River.  This  could  not 
significantly  affect  the  plant  and  animal  life 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Mead,  which  Is  located 
Immediately  below  the  Bridge  Canyon  site, 
or  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River 
below  Lake  Mead. 

3.  As  stated  above,  the  Increased  evapora- 
tion due  to  Bridge  Canyon  Is  estimated  to 
be  85,000  acre-feet  annually,  which  Is  about 
1  percent  of  the  regulated  average  rlverflow 
at  this  point.  This  Is  a  significant  amount 
of  water  In  an  area  as  dry  as  the  Pacific 
Southwest.  However,  It  Is  nowise  near  the 
200  million  acre-feet  claimed  In  the  letter 
which  Is  more  than  20  times  greater  than 
the  entire  regulated  flow  of  the  river  at  this 
point. 

4  and  5.  It  Is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  the 
Colorado  River  carries  a  relatively  large  sed- 
iment load.  The  magnitude  of  this  load  has 
been  measured  at  various  locations  by  our 
Geological  Survey,  beginning  In  1925.  We 
now  know  that  early  estimates  of  the  rate 
at  which  Lake  Mead  will  entrap  sediment 
were  extremely  liberal  and,  from  analysis  of 
sedimentation  data  obtained  over  the  years, 
the  expected  life  of  this  man-made  reservoir 
has  been  increased  manifold.  In  1948-49, 
surveys  made  Jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Geological  Survey,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  revealed  that  Lake  Mead  would 
have  a  useful  life  of  400  to  500  years  with- 
out upstream  silt  control.  Completion  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  is  expected  to  prolong  the 
life  of  Lake  Mead  Indefinitely.  Coconino 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Little  Colorado 
River  in  Arizona,  which  is  planned  as  a  part 
of  the  Bridge  Canyon  project,  would  reduce 
the  sediment  load  of  the  Colorado  still  fur- 
ther. Additional  surveys  of  Lake  Mead 
were  begun  in  the  spring  of  last  year  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  reappraise  the 
effect  of  siltation  since  the  original  study  was 
made  and  to  establish  a  base  condition  fol- 
lowing the  construction  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
It  is  not  true  that  Bridge  Canyon  Reservoir, 


which  would  be  located  Immediately  above 
Lake  Mead,  would  have  a  useful  life  of  less 
than  50  years. 

6.  Creation  of  a  barren  ring  of  sludge  and 
muck,  about  20  feet  wide,  around  the  lake's 
perimeter  appears  highly  unlikely,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
perimeter  is  composed  of  nearly  vertical  walls 
and  also  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  reservoir  would  be  largely  re- 
stricted to  the  upper  4  feet  of  the  reservoir. 

7.  Bridge  Canyon  Reservoir  would  inun- 
date 93  miles  of  a  stretch  of  the  Colorado 
River  that  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
reach.  Although  the  Inundated  area  would 
be  impaired  as  far  as  zoological  and  botanical 
research  is  concerned,  areas  hitherto  vm- 
vislted  will  be  readily  accessible  for  these  pur- 
poses, as  in  the  case  of  Lake  Powell. 

8  and  9.  The  Bridge  Canyon  Reservoir  was 
never  intended  as  a  water  preserve.  Its  prin- 
cipal function  will  be  to  provide  needed 
peaking  power  and  the  revenues  that  are 
essential  to  achieve  required  levels  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan. 
Atomic  and  fossil  fuels  are  best  adapted  to 
produce  what  is  called  baseload  energy  and 
are  most  efficient  only  when  their  units  are 
producing  energy  at  a  nearly  uniform  rate. 
The  so-called  peaklng-type  energy  can  be 
most  economically  produced  by  hydroelectric 
generation  such  as  the  powerplant  proposed 
at  Bridge  Canyon  Dam.  The  integration  of 
these  two  resources  Is  necessary  to  produce 
the  total  electrical  product  to  meet  the  pat- 
tern of  demand. 

10  and  11.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
promise,  particularly  as  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  concerned,  that  no 
other  dams  would  be  built  in  the  canyon  of 
the  Colorado  River  for  many  years.  The  act 
of  February  26,  1919  (40  Stat.  1175),  creating 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  contains  a 
reservation  contemplating  possible  need  in 
the  future  for  a  narrow  infringement,  such 
as  would  be  herein  Involved,  to  accommodate 
reclamation  developments.  In  view  of  this 
reservation,  the  Bridge  Canyon  proposal  is 
consistent  with  existing  law.  The  need,  long 
contemplated  as  possible,  is  now  here. 

12.  Secretary  Udall  has  recommended  the 
construction  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam,  even 
though  he  recognizes  that  in  terms  of  well- 
established  national  park  principles  the 
creation  of  a  manmade  lake  on  a  13-inile 
stretch  of  the  national  park  would  "Impair 
the  scenic  beauty"  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park.  He  has  noted,  however,  that 
such  a  reservoir  invasion  would  be  a  pe- 
ripheral one  which  would  occur  in  the  most 
remote  and  inaccessible  area  of  the  parte. 
He  has  stated  that  if  there  were  any  other 
site  for  a  major  dam  which  did  not  carry 
with  it  even  the  slight  impairment  of  the 
park  values  resulting  from  a  high  dam  at 
Bridge  Canyon,  he  would  not  recommend 
that  high  dam.  However,  it  is  his  view  that 
the  vu-gency  of  the  need  for  water  In  the 
Pacific  Southwest  and  the  requirement  for 
the  revenues  from  the  high  dam  under 
presently  applicable  feasibility  standards  far 
outweigh  the  slight  impairment  of  the  park 
values  which  Congress  anticipated  might 
resvat  from  the  water  development  proposed 
in  the  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest   water   plan.     Mr.   Carey's   letter 
is  enclosed  as  you  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  Holtjm, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


RECHANNELING  A  16-MILE  STRETCH 
OF  THE  LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  engaged  in 
a  program  which  is  expected  to  extend 
over  a  4  or  5  year  period  in  rechanneling 
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a   16-mile   stretch   of   the   meandering 
channels  of  the  lower  Colorado  River. 

Many  of  the  fine  citizens  of  the  State 
of  California  have  expressed  concern  and 
alarm  that  the  channelization  program 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  the 
river  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation. 
I  have  expressed  this  concern  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  have  re- 
ceived in  reply  a  letter  from  Commis- 
sioner Floyd  E.  Dominy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  which  concludes  that  the 
work  being  done  will  actually  tend  to 
improve  the  recreational  advantages  of 
the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  letter  received  from  Com- 
missioner Dominy,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  press  release  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  dated  February  6,  1965. 
and  an  article  entitled  "Dredging  the 
Braided  Colorado,"  by  Paul  A.  Oliver, 
regional  river  control  engineer,  Boulder 
City,  Nev.,  appearing  in  the  February 
1965  edition  of  the  Reclamation  Era,  and 
an  article  entitled  "Reclamation  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Area  Aided  by  Watershed 
Work,"  by  Herbert  I.  Jones. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


water  periods.  This  condition  would  be  fur- 
ther aggravated  upon  completion  of  the 
Bureau's  planned  channelization  work  In  the 
gorge.  Since  the  Topock  Swamp  Is  a  part  of 
the  Lake  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
we  plan  to  dredge  out  an  entrance  to  the 
swamp  and  to  the  boating  access  channels. 
This  work  plus  other  minor  improvements 
will  make  available  an  Improved  access  to 
the  waterways  of  the  swamp  and  thus  should 
tend  to  Improve  the  recreational  advan- 
tages of  the  area. 

We  trust  that  the  above  information  will 
be  of  value  to  you  in  replying  to  inquiries 
from  your  constituents  regarding  this  pro- 
gram. However,  should  you  need  further 
information,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  E.  Domint, 

Commissioner. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Kuchel:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  13.  1965,  concerning 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  channelization 
program  on  the  lower  Colorado  River. 

The  channelization  program  on  the  lower 
Colorado  River  is  a  carefully  planned  devel- 
opment designed  to  reduce   the  suspended 
sediment  load  In  the  river  and  to  salvage 
badly  needed   water  now  being  used   non- 
beneflclally     by     phreatophytes.     In     many 
reaches   the   river   will   be    converted    from 
wide-braided  channels  to  a  single,  controlled 
channel.     Those  areas  in  which  the  channel 
Is  overwlde,  in  poor  alinement.  or  has  a  com- 
bination of  these  defects  will  be  consolidated 
into  an   Improved  channel  by  constructing 
Jetties  and  other  training  structures.     Banks 
which  are  subject  to  cutting  will  be  stabilized 
by  shaping  and  applying  a  blanket  of  riprap. 
Although    the    primary   purposes    of    our 
channelization    program    are    water    salvage 
and  reduction  of  sediment,  the  Interests  of 
wildlife  and  recreational  groups  have  been 
thoroughly  considered  In  the  overall  plan- 
ning.    The   lower   Colorado   River   land   use 
plan  recently  initiated  by   the  Department 
will  Improve  the  recreational  advantages  of 
the  entire  lower  Colorado  River.    In  addi- 
tion the  Cibola  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  re- 
cently established  In   Cibola  Valley  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will  provide  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  wildlife  program  In 
that  particular  area.    In  recent  weeks  repre- 
sentatives of  our  regional  office  in  Boulder 
City,  Nev.,  have  had  niunerous  meetings  with 
local   groups   all   along   the   lower   Colorado 
River  to  discuss  the  coordination  of  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  interests  with  oxa 
channelization  program. 

A  gradual  decline  in  the  water  level  in  the 
Topock  Swamp  has  been  taking  place  for  a 
nimiber  of  years  as  a  result  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  channel  in  the 
downstream  Topock  Gorge.  As  a  result  of 
this  gradual  lowering  of  the  water  level  to- 
gether with  channel  aggradation  near  the 
entrance  to  the  swamp  waterways,  access  to 
the  swamp  from  the  river  by  boat  has  been 
somewhat  limited,  particularly  during   low 


Interior  Agencies  Reach.  Agreement  on 
Stabilizing  Topock  Marsh  Area  on  Lower 
Colorado  River 

Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  said  today  that 
Department  of  the  Interior  officials  have 
reached  agreement  on  measures  for  stabiliz- 
ing water  levels  In  the  Topock  Marsh  on  the 
lower  Colorado  River  near  Needles,  Calif.,  to 
maintain  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
values  in  connection  with  the  channel  recti- 
fication program  now  in  progress. 

The  agreement  was  reached  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Washington.  DC,  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  Secretary  Udall's  administrative  and 
legal  staffs,  and  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Secretary  Udall  said  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation will  construct  a  dike  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Topock  Marsh  and  an  Inlet  chan- 
nel from  the  Colorado  River  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  marsh,  In  order  to  raise  and  stabi- 
lize water  levels  within  a  large  portion  of  the 
marsh  which  is  highly  valued  by  fisher- 
men and  as  a  feeding  and  nesting  area  for 
waterfowl.  The  size  and  exact  location  of 
the  dike,  spoil  areas  for  dumping  dredged 
material  from  the  river  channel,  and  other 
details  will  be  worked  out  by  Reclamation 
and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  field  staffs. 
Secretary  Udall  added.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials will  also  be  consulted  on  the  measures 
to  be  taken. 

"These  measures  will  raise  the  water  level 
in  a  large  area  of  the  Topock  Marsh  by  2  or  3 
feet,"  Secretary  Udall  said,  "and  remove  any 
possible  threat  to  fish  and  wildlife  values 
that  would  be  caused  by  the  natural  channel 
degradation  now  taking  place." 

Secretary  Udall  added  that  a  series  of  sim- 
ilar meetings  will  be  held  In  the  field  to 
coordinate  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
water  conservation  activities  on  other  reach- 
es of  the  lower  Colorado  River.  Discussions 
will  include  Reclamation's  planned  channel- 
ization and  water  salvage  work  on  the  lower 
river  which  are  estimated  to  be  capable  of 
conserving  an  average  of  256,000  acre-feet  of 
water  every  year  for  beneficial  uses. 


on  the  California-Arizona  border  part  of  the 
river  for  the  next  several  years.  The  work 
they  do  will  salvage  a  lot  of  water  which 
can  be  put  to  practical  use  In  water-short 
areas. 

Credit  goes  to  the  Colorado  for  rechannel- 
Ing  30  miles  of  the  Colorado  River,  completed 
4  years  ago  near  Needles,  Calif.  By  that  cor- 
rection work,  water  tables  were  lowered  and 
drainage  Improved,  resulting  In  60,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  salvaged  per  year. 

Work  started  this  year  In  the  Cibola  Val- 
ley south  of  Blythe  will  save  approximately 
36,000  acre-feet  a  year.  In  fact,  the  total 
river  Improvement  program,  conservatively 
estimated.  Is  expected  to  recover  annually 
some  190,000  acre-feet  of  water  now  being 
lost  to  evaporation  and  transpiration  from 
the  240  miles  of  river  between  Davis  Dam 
and  the  border  of  Mexico.  It  will  also  re- 
duce erosion  and  sediment  which  have  been 
detrimental  to  downstream  irrigation  facili- 
ties. 

The  probability  of  summer  floods  up  to 
the  maximum  level  is  always  considered  in 
the  designing  of  water  developments. 

Although  construction  of  upstream  dams 
on  the  lower  Colorado  has  reduced  floods 
to  some  extent,  a  floodflow  of  80.000  cubic 
feet  per  second  could  be  expected  from  the 
drainage  basin  below  Parker  Dam  and  above 
the  Cibola  Valley  project  area.  Seven  major 
tributary  washes  having  a  total  drainage 
area  of  5,200  square  miles  terminate  In  this 
river  reach. 

As  a  result  of  the  construction  of  levees 
along  each  side,  the  channel  will  contain 
the  fioodflows  which  probably  will  occur 
seasonally. 

In  order  to  protect  the  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  of  Cibola  Valley  from  possible  dam- 
aging effects  of  the  project,  several  improve- 
ments and  modifications  in  the  designs  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  were  included  In  the  planning 
report.  Additions  to  the  program  will  in- 
clude facilities  for  regulation  of  impounded 
water  level  In  bypassed  reaches  of  the  river, 
building  boat  ramps,  construction  of  inlet 
works  for  freshening  flows  to  bypassed  areas 
and  relinement  of  levees.  State  fish  and 
game  agencies  will  be  on  hand  to  assure 
maximum  enhancement  of  wildlife  habitat 
in  the  channelization  program 
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Dredging  the  Braided  Colorado 

(By  Paul  A.  Oliver,  regional  river  control 

engineer) 
In  a  work  program  expected  to  extend  over 
4  to  5  years,  ^  16-mile  stretch  of  the  Inter- 
lacing and  meandering  channels  of  the  lower 
Colorado  River  in  Cibola  Valley  will  be  re- 
channeled  into  a  canal-like  section  which 
promises  to  repay  work  costs  in  salvaged 
water. 

The  Colorado,  a  20-lnch,  hydraulic,  cutter- 
head  dredge,  Is  named  after  the  river.  It  sits 
on  the  waters  of  the  braided  Colorado  River 
and  tirelessly  churns  and  pumps — dredging 
up  silt  and  sand  to  salvage  water.  This  pa- 
tient creature,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  al- 
most the  same  design,  can  be  found  at  work 


NEW  channel  banks 

While  the  program  will  Involve  dredging 
in  excess  of  10  million  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial, other  work  will  assure  permanence 
of  the  channel.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total 
of  250,000  cubic  yards  of  riprap  stone  will  be 
placed  along  the  new  channel  banks  to  resist 
river  erosion.  Over  50  miles  of  road  will  be 
constructed  or  regraded  for  access  from  quar- 
ries and  gravel  pits.  Two  timber  bridges  will 
be  constructed  over  the  river  to  provide  ac- 
cess for  operations  and  to  relieve  severance 
problems  resulting  from  a  major  shift  In  the 
channel. 

Because  of  the  scope  of  the  improvement 
work  along  the  240  miles  of  river,  two  addi- 
tional dredges  in  the  12-inch  size  have  been 
acquired,  and  a  fourth  dredge — which  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  16-lnch  machine — is  pro- 
gramed for  acquisition.  The  size  of  a  hy- 
draulic dredge  Is  determined  by  the  diameter 
of  its  discharge  pipeline.  The  Bureau  op- 
crates  the  two  12-inch  machines  at  widely 
separate  points  on  the  river  In  operations 
which  Intercept  the  sediment  load  carried 
by  the  Colorado  River. 

One  of  the  12-inch  dredges.  Little  Colo- 
rado, is  stationed  on  the  new  channel  near 
Needles.  Until  fiscal  year  1966,  It  has  a  Job 
to  do  there  In  a  settling  basin.  This  basin 
Is  an  overwlde  section  of  dredged  channel 
that  collects  the  finer  material  which  the 
river  Is  sorting  out  from  bottom  material  up- 
stream. As  the  Topock  Swamp  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  settling  basin  provides  ample 
disposal  area,  it  is  possible  for  the  dredge 


to  Intercept  the  transported  material  and 
deposit  it  in  the  swamp  before  it  reaches  the 
headwaters  of  Lake  Havasu.  To  allow  con- 
tinued deposition  in  the  upper  lake  area, 
would  not  only  cause  aggradation  in  the 
lower  reach  of  the  dredged  channel,  but  also 
would  aggravate  the  already  severe  disposal 
problem  facing  the  Bureau  in  Its  planned 
dredging  in  Topock  Gorge. 

sixtt  thousand  more 
The  Topock  Gorge  dredging  operation  us- 
ing Little  Colorado  will  help  drain  a  large 
part  of  Topock  Swamp  and  recover  annually 
thereby  approximately  60,000  acre-feet  of 
^ater — almost  two- thirds  of  the  amount  now 
being  lost  through  evaporation  and  transpi- 
ration. 

The  other  12-inch  machine,  the  Gila,  is 
presently  excavating  in  a  swamp  area  down- 
stream, between  Imperial  Dam  and  Laguna 
Dam.  Though  the  dredging  of  settling  basin 
and  channels  here  is  done  to  solve  the  same 
problem  prevailing  upstream,  the  existing 
and  planned  uprlver  improvements  are 
tackling  the  problem  at  Its  source  by  the 
reduction  of  bank  erosion  and  sediment 
transport. 

Not  all  channel  control  work  on  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Colorado  River  Is  ac- 
complished through  dredging.  There  are 
stretches  where  the  natural  channel  is  well 
entrenched  and  in  reasonably  good  aline- 
ment, the  bed  material  being  of  a  size  to 
provide  a  natural  armor.  In  some  reaches, 
control  effort  Is  directed  toward  consolidation 
of  split  channels  into  u  single  channel,  cor- 
rection of  misallnements,  and  reduction  of 
bank  erosion.  These  objectives  are  accom- 
plished by  construction  of  Jetties,  training 
dikes  of  gravel  faced  with  riprap,  or  by  plac- 
ing gravel  and  riprap  stabilizing  material 
along  the  natural  banks. 

For  the  past  3  years  ft  river  bank-line  sta- 
bilization program  hae  been  in  progress  in 
the  28-mile  southerly  reach  below  Palo 
Verde  Dam.  Farther  north,  a  similar  pro- 
gram is  proposed  for  the  16-mile  reach  of 
river  below  Parker,  Aria. 

Fish  and  wildlife  agency  review  of  the 
proposed  study  program  for  the  river  reach 
between  Parker  and  Palo  Verde  Dam  have 
been  completed.  In  order  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum benefits  In  the  total  development  ef- 
fort, results  of  the  studies  vsrill  be  incor- 
porated with  the  Bureau's  channel  improve- 
ment plans  directed  toward  salvaging  several 
additional  thousands  of  acre-feet  of  Colo- 
rado River  water. 


Reclamation  in  the  Rio  Grande  Area  Aided 
BY  Watershed  Work 

(By  Herbert  I.  Jones,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Denver,  Colo.) 

(EnrroR's  Note. — This  article  by  Mr.  Jones 
describes  the  Soil  Conpervation  Service  effort 
and  controlling  hand  on  nature's  wrestling 
with  water  and  soll^so  meaningful  to  the 
security  of  the  farmers  and  urban  residents 
in  three  of  New  Mexico's  southern  counties. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Rio  Grande 
project  area  totals  1$6,538  acres,  of  which 
102,100  are  In  these  valley  lands  in  New 
Mexico.  Water  users  In  the  area  benefit  sub- 
stantially by  the  contributions  of  SCS  con- 
trol of  sediment,  er(>$lon,  and  flooding  of 
project  lands.  SCS  developments  are  on 
tributary  arroycs  and  creeks  adjacent  to 
Bureau  project  lands.  In  utilizing  flows  of 
the  river,  these  Reclamation  project  facili- 
ties produce  electricity  power  for  the  area 
and  Irrigate  lands  which  in  1963  produced 
crops  valued  at  $25,464,000.) 

Along  the  lOO-mile  stretch  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  southern  New  Mexico  work  is  well 
underway  in  the  protection  of  valuable  rec- 
lamation work,  farmland,  and  property  from 
the  destructive  floods  that  have  cost  the  rich 


valley  millions  of  dollars  In  damages  over 
the  years. 

The  constant  threat  of  floods  kept  land 
values  down  and  taxes  up,  curbed  community 
expansion,  and  made  farming  an  extremely 
risky  business  in  the  vicinity  of  arroyos. 

All  this  is  changing.  And  though  the  start 
of  the  change  began  in  the  late  1940's  as 
neighbors  began  pooling  efforts  to  push  the 
work,  the  big  step  forward  can  be  traced  to 
1954  when  Congress  passed  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Protection  Act  (Public 
Law  566).  Through  this  act  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
work  with  local  sponsors  in  the  preparation 
of  plans  to  design  and  construct  flood  pre- 
vention work  on  watersheds  under  250,000 
acres  in  size.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
was  charged  with  administering  Federal 
funds  for  planning  and  construction.  Spon- 
sors were  to  take  care  of  easements,  mainte- 
nance, land  treatment,  and  varying  shares 
of  the  cost  of  water  management  improve- 
ments. 

The  bill  was  hardly  enacted  when  a  flood 
hit  Garfield,  N.  Mex.,  a  village  located  along 
the  Rio  Grande  in  northwest  Dona  Ana 
Coxmty.  The  banks  of  the  Garfield  lateral 
were  washed  out  delaying  water  delivery  to 
scores  of  farms  and  drowning  crops  on  others. 
More  than  18  inches  of  water  and  mud 
swilled  across  U.S.  Highway  85,  Into  homes 
and  bvislness  places. 

Directors  of  the  Caballo  Soil  Conservation 
District,  Garfield  folks,  and  their  neighbors 
farming  at  the  mercy  of  Velarde,  Salem, 
Reed,  Ralph,  and  Rodey  Arroyos  applied  for 
Public  Law  566  help  for  what  is  known  as  the 
Hatch  Valley  Arroyos  project.  Work  on  six 
floodwater  dams,  one  on  the  Garfield  Arroyo, 
began  within  a  year.  The  local  groups  agreed 
to  underwrite  nearly  one-third  of  the  esti- 
mated $185,000  installation  cost  and  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  project  for  at  least 
50  years. 

The  contract  for  building  the  $35,000  North 
Salem  floodwater  dam  became  the  flrst  in 
the  Nation  to  be  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 
under  the  new  program.  In  all,  the  Hatch  Ar- 
royo structures  have  more  than  1,100  acre- 
feet  of  capacity  to  take  the  brunt  of  flash 
runoff  while  the  controlled  release  of  flood- 
waters  is  made  through  the  established 
drains  and  wasteways  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
system. 

At  the  same  time  directors  of  the  Elephant 
Butte  Irrigation  District  found  they  could 
employ  law  566  and  sponsor  projects  to  safe- 
guard immensely  valuable  irrigation  im- 
provements built  over  a  span  of  nearly  50 
years  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
board  immediately  moved  to  sponsor  the 
Dona  Ana  Arroyos  watershed  project  located 
25  miles  downriver  from  the  Hatch  project 
and  north  of  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

This  7,000-acre  project  was  designed  to 
protect  24  farms  and  Improvements.  It  in- 
cludes two  flood  prevention  dams  close  by 
the  Dona  Ana  lateral  and  the  key  Leasburg 
Canal,  with  a  controUed-water  floodway  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  Annual  benefits  accruing 
are  estimated  at  over  $20,000— not  a  surpris- 
ing figure  considering  crop  values  In  the 
potential  damage  area  average  over  $185,000 
a  year. 

Much  of  the  upswing  In  watershed  activ- 
ity along  the  Rio  Grande  Is  attributed  to  the 
progressive  directors  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
Irrigation  District,  headed  by  president, 
W.  H.  Gary,  and  assisted  by  district  manager, 
John  L.  Gregg.  Under  the  guidance  of  these 
men  a  cluster  of  small  watershed  projects 
and  individual  Jobs  virtually  ring  the  100- 
mile-long  valley. 

Six  authorized  projects  covering  18  ar- 
royos are  either  completed  or  in  construction 
with  Public  Law  566  funding.  At  least  24 
more  projects  are  in  some  stage  of  planning. 
And  the  list  of  applications  is  perhaps  dou- 
ble that  figure. 


CHANNELS  BECAME  BLOCKED 

Most  Of  the  side  arroyos  causing  trouble 
along  the  Rio  Grande  probably  once  had  nat- 
ural channels  emptying  directly  into  the 
river.  Deposits  then  were  conveniently 
swept  away  during  river  floods.  But  grad- 
ual aggradation  of  the  river  blocked  the 
channels  so  that  virtually  all  tributary  run- 
off now  floods  cultivated  land. 

The  six  arroyos  making  up  the  Hatch  proj- 
ect are  probably  prime  examples.  At  least 
once  every  4  years  severe  damages  occurred 
In  their  vicinity  following  late  summer  and 
fall  thunderstorms.  About  750  acres  were 
hurt  as  water  ponded  up  to  3  feet  in  depth. 
Almost  always  the  Garfield  lateral  or  Hatch 
drainage  ditch  banks  eventually  broke  to 
release  part  of  the  water.  But  some  dam- 
ages could  occur  on  as  many  as  2.000  acres. 
Railroads,  highways,  fences,  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  stored  crops  were  subject  to 
damage.     Livestock  invariably  suffered. 

A  second  category  of  arroyos  being  treated 
are  those  that  interfere  with  irrigation  and 
create  expenses  by  their  direct  access  to  the 
river  in  contrast  to  those  with  no  outlet  to 
the  river. 

The  Rio  Grande  channel  through  the 
Hatch-MesiUa  Valley  is  maintained  by  the 
U.S.  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission  as  part  of  our  treaty  responsibil- 
ities with  Mexico.  Canalization  work  begun 
In  the  thirties  prevents  the  river's  wander- 
ing to  and  fro,  losing  water  at  every  turn  to 
phreatophytes  and  sand  strata  as  it  once 
did.  But  the  straightening  has  intensified 
the  need  for  side  arroyo  control  in  some  spe- 
cial places.  Debris  deposits  from  these  trib- 
utaries can  do  severe  damage  directing  the 
riverfiow  against  a  levee,  by  checking  the 
channel  and  by  forcing  sediments  into  the 
Elephant  Butte  irrigation  system. 

Removal  of  the  nuisance  material  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  expensive.  And  there 
are  fewer  places  for  spoil  banks  as  land  use 
in  the  valley  becomes  more  Intense.  Re- 
cently it  was  necessary  to  rent  considerable 
acreage  for  waste  material  from  one  reach  of 
the  river.  Costs  of  trucking  to  off-river 
dumps  is  prohibitive,  but  It  must  be  done 
where  material  can  no  longer  be  profitably 
used. 

How  well  arroyo  watershed  projects  have 
done  their  Job  of  keeping  debris  from  chok- 
ing the  canalized  river  is  evidenced  by  the 
IBWC's  willingness  to  fund  planning.  The 
agency  has  agreed  to  help  with  11  arroyo 
plans  and  will  contribute  about  $10,000 
toward  each.  Commission  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  their  work  is  sufficiently  pro- 
tected to  allow  the  Commission  also  to  help 
with  maintenance. 

If  John  Gregg,  secretary-manager  of  the 
Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  District,  has  a 
favorite  among  the  two  dozen  projects  he  is 
helping  to  develop,  it  is  probably  the  Tor- 
tugas  watershed. 

This  problem  watershed  originates  on  the 
mesa  slopes  east  of  the  New  Mexico  State 
University  campus,  runs  hard  by  the  college 
airstrip  and  in  its  old  ways  took  a  wandering 
course  to  spread  floodwater  this  way  and 
that,  seemingly  never  making  any  real  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  river. 

As  late  as  1962,  the  "distributary"  covered 
several  hundred  acres — a  tangle  of  mesquite 
and  salt  bush  hummocks.  The  area  would 
have  been  bigger  if  the  banks  of  the  Las 
Cruces  lateral  canal  would  have  held.  But 
these  washed  out  regularly  to  drain  silt-bur- 
dened water  through  the  Irrigation  system 
that  serves  some  of  the  most  productive  land 
in  the  Mesilla  Valley.  At  least  once  every 
2  years  and  occasionally  twice  a  year,  1,000 
feet  or  more  of  the  lateral  would  be  filled 
with  sediment  and  debris. 

With  the  lateral  out  and  16  farms  fiooded. 
1,700  acres  down  the  ditch  were  without 
water  until  emergency  repairs  could  be  made. 
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Mr.  Gregg  pointed  out  recently  an  in- 
nocent enough  looking  ditch  south  of  Las 
Cruces.  He  explained  this  was  the  channel 
for  the  controlled  release  water  of  the  earth- 
fill  Tortugas  Dam.  The  dam  was  barely 
visible  2  miles  to  the  east  where  it  blended 
In  with  the  semidesert  shrubland  that  makes 
up  the  15,584-acre  watershed. 

TRAPS  FLASH  FLOODS 

The  41 -foot-high  structure  traps  around 
1.300  acre-feet  of  flash  runoff,  and  through 
its  always-open  concrete  spillway,  meters  out 
floodwater  slowly  enough  to  allow  safe  de- 
livery through  the  constructed  channel. 
Over  405,000  cubic  yards  of  earthflll  went 
into  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

One  Interesting  facet  of  watershed  con- 
struction on  the  Tortugas  arroyo  is  the  way 
the  project  has  freed  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity from  the  encroaching  urban  develop- 
ment of  Las  Cruces  by  providing  access  to 
an  area  east  of  the  campus.  Increased  values 
of  land  now  available  to  the  university  for 
use  and  development  is  estimated  to  be  dou- 
ble the  more  than  one-thlrd-million-dollar 
cost  of  the  project. 

So  long  as  the  Tortugas  was  apt  to  run 
uncontrolled  it  was  not  practical  to  expand 
university  developments  to  the  south. 

John  Gregg  says.  "Tortugas  paid  for  Itself 
the  day  it  was  finished  by  enhancing  the  land 
values  between  the  detention  dam,  the  uni- 
versity campus.  Interstate  Highway  10.  and 
the  valley  cropland."  According  to  Gregg, 
upward  of  600  acres  of  cresote  bush  range 
jumped  from  a  $50-an-acre  value  to  not  less 
than  $500  an  acre. 

One  important  role  of  the  watershed  dams 
is  in  timing  released  floodwater  to  the  river. 
Prolonging  runoff  and  peak  riverflows  re- 
sults in  water  credits  for  the  Elephant  Butte 
project.  The  slowed,  anticipated  water  Is 
useful  to  the  Texas  irrigators.  But  uncon- 
trolled flood  runoff  with  extreme  and  short- 
lived peaks  is  not  counted  as  water  delivery 
below  the  dam  and  on  the  Texas  side  of  the 
State  line. 

The  structures  are  also  contributing  some 
other  interesting  side  benefits.  One  is  the 
safety  provided  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  low 
arroyo  bridges.  Over  the  years  clearance  at 
these  was  reduced  by  accumulated  rock  from 
the  desert  pavement  so  that  water-activated 
signal  lights  were  needed  along  the  tracks 
at  danger  points  to  warn  tralncrews  of  flood 
dangers. 

Santa  Fe  officials  were  among  the  first  to 
see  the  potentials  of  Public  Law  566  arroyo 
control.  To  start  things  off.  the  railroad 
contributed  $3,000  toward  the  Hatch  project. 
Planners  working  on  Interstate  Highway 
25  visited  SCS  and  EBID  officials  numerous 
times  to  locate  routes  that  would  avoid  com- 
pleted watershed  structures  and  construction 
sites. 

The  projects,  though  they  help  the  Irriga- 
tion district,  the  university,  railroads,  high- 
ways, business,  industry,  municipal  develop- 
ment, and  whole  communities,  come  In  for 
highest  praise  from  individuals  they  aid. 

Watershed  project  work  has  given  some 
landowners  an  opportunity  to  build  better 
farms  and  perhaps  stay  in  business  In  the 
face  of  stiff  competition. 

Some  of  these  men  who  have  found  them- 
selves with  less  than  efficient  units  consider- 
ing the  ability  of  modern  equipment  and 
methods  have  actually  enlarged  their  farms 
and  their  abilities  by  soil  swapping.  Under 
this  scheme  they  have  taken  old  sand-choked 
channels,  not  needed  after  watershed  con- 
struction or  river  canalization,  and  added 
heavy  soil  from  other  parts  of  the  farm — 
backhauling  sand  to  the  too  heavy  land. 

The  crops  one  farmer  grew  the  first  year 
after  he  'swapped"  brought  In  a  thoxisand 
dollars  more  than  the  Job  cost.  More  im- 
portant in  the  longrun  conservation  effort, 
was  the  economic  water  distribution  which 
reshaping  is  permitting. 


High  grade  leveling,  benching,  ditch  lining, 
pipelines,  and  other  Improvements  are  now 
practical  on  many  farms.  The  result  is  a 
saving  and  better  use  of  Irrigation  water, 
supplies,  and  labor  where  once  the  danger 
of  flooding  precluded  these  improvements. 

The  same  enthusiasm  for  arroyo  protec- 
tion carries  downriver  beyond  the  city  of 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  the  Diablo  Canyon  and 
Camp  Rice  projects  that  were  among  the 
earliest  small  watersheds  treated  in  Texas 
with  Public  Law  566  help.  One  special  bene- 
fit of  these  projects  beyond  the  protection 
of  agriculture  and  water  resources  Is  that 
afforded  to  highways  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  So  critical  was  the  rail- 
road's need  that  officials  readily  agreed  to 
move  5  miles  of  mainline  trackage  to  permit 
the  building  of  one  dam. 

Recently  an  engineer  representing  the 
Texas  State  Highway  Department  reported 
cost  of  Interstate  Highway  10  bridges  across 
the  Alamo  and  Diablo  Arroyos  was  half  what 
it  would  have  been  without  the  fioodwater 
detention  structures. 

Cities  are  not  Immune,  either.  A  leading 
attorney  in  El  Paso  drowned  in  an  arroyo 
near  his  home  when  his  car  was  stalled  and 
then  swept  away  by  a  sudden  fiood  of  runoff 
across  a  residential  street. 

El  Paso,  taking  a  tip  from  some  of  the 
smaller  communities,  began  long-range  wa- 
tershed protection  and  flood  control  In  1960, 
with  $2,149,000  of  construction  work. 
Commissioner  Joseph  Friedkln  of  the  IBW 
commission  was  chairman  of  the  mayor's 
advisory  public   works  committee. 

Floods  In  the  city  are  spectacular,  affect 
many  people  simultaneously,  and  are  costly 
to  correct.  The  cost  of  flooding  in  areas  like 
the  Hatch-MesiUa  Valley  can  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  and  affect  thou- 
sands of  people.  There  is  still  time  for  land- 
owners in  the  farming  areas  to  do  something 
to  help  correct  their  flood  problems.  In  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  citizens  aided  by  Public 
Law  566  are  sharing  the  costs  and  shoulder- 
ing the  burdens  of  doing  just  that. 


PEACE  CORPS  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  4 
years  ago  today.  President  Kennedy 
signed  the  Executive  order  which  estab- 
lished the  Peace  Corps  as  a  pilot  proj- 
ect, pending  the  enactment  legisla- 
tion. On  that  March  1,  in  1961.  a  new 
American  idea,  an  American  invention, 
became  part  of  a  tangible  effort  to 
strengthen  our  relationship  with  the  free 
nations  around  the  world. 

There  have  been  many  great  inven- 
tions in  this  country.  These  patentable 
ideas,  these  inventions,  which  have 
changed  our  mode  of  living  and  im- 
proved our  lives  in  so  many  ways,  have 
helped  to  place  us  in  a  position  of 
strength  and  leadership  among  nations. 
As  a  new  social  invention,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  done  much  to  improve  lives 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  it  has  enhanced 
our  position  in  the  world  community.  As 
well,  through  the  volunteers  we  have  ac- 
quired a  new  insight  and  understanding 
of  the  ways  of  life  and  the  hopes  of  peo- 
ples of  other  lands.  These  4  years  have 
shown  that  the  Peace  Corps  can  work 
for  the  common  good,  that  it  can  make 
a  real  contribution. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  how  the  Peace 
Corps  idea  has  caught  on.  I  see  that 
there  are  now  nearly  10,000  American 
volunteers  at  work  abroad,  in  over  3,000 
locations.  The  volunteers  are  in  pro- 
grams on  4  continents,  in  46  countries. 
The  requests  for  more  volunteers  and 


more  programs  continue  to  come  from 
these  countries.  We  are  receiving  re- 
quests from  the  governments  of  addi- 
tional nations  for  volunteers  and  the 
Peace  Corps  programs.  The  types  of  pro- 
grams in  effect  now  vary  from  basic 
teaching,  to  forest  management,  to  pub- 
lic health,  to  city  planning.  There  are 
over  300  different  types  of  skills  being 
utilized  now  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Few 
Members  of  the  Congress  anticipated 
such  a  response,  or  hoped  for  such  suc- 
cess, when  the  Peace  Corps  was  born  4 
years  ago. 

The  idea  is  catching  on  in  other  ways, 
too.  Many  of  the  nations  in  which  we 
provided  our  first  Peace  Corps  teams  now 
have  or  are  about  to  have  programs  of 
volunteers  at  work  in  their  own  coun- 
try at  work  helping  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen. El  Salvador,  Peru,  and  India 
are  good  examples  of  this.  Other  na- 
tions—Denmark, Norway,  and  West  Ger- 
many, to  point  to  a  few— have  caught  the 
spirit  and  worth  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
now  have  volunteers  in  oversea  pro- 
grams of  many  types,  with  their  own 
innovations. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the 
worth  of  the  Peace  Corps  idea  will  be 
realized  by  needy  people  here  at  home, 
in  the  United  States.  Many  of  you  no- 
ticed that  last  Friday  in  Florida  the 
first  group  of  VISTA  volunteers  com- 
pleted their  training  in  what  is  the  initial 
stage  of  a  far-reaching  helping  program 
for  the  underprivileged  citizens  of  our 
country.  The  results  of  this  new  effort 
will  be  as  successful  as  our  oversea  ef- 
forts, I  am  sure. 

The  Peace  Corps'  success,  in  part,  can 
be  attributed  to  one  of  the  most  valued 
resources  we  have  in  the  United  States: 
the  sincere  desire  of  our  citizens,  of  all 
ages  and  all  walks  of  life,  to  use  their 
acquired  and  natural  abilities  to  help 
others  help  themselves.  These  earnest 
citizens  leave  the  comforts  of  their  homes 
in  this  prosperous  country  to  offer  their 
many  talents  and  skills  to  those  who  re- 
quest it.  It  is  a  sacrifice  to  most,  but 
they  seem  to  thrive  on  it. 

The  volunteers'  lists  of  accomplish- 
ments include  many  tangible  contribu- 
tions for  the  communities  in  which  they 
have  worked.  But  this  is  not  the  sole 
product  of  their  efforts.  They  have  also 
taken  with  them  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate to  their  neighbors  the  desires  of  the 
American  people  to  foster  peace  and  good 
will.  In  many  areas,  the  first  Ameri- 
cans to  be  seen  are  the  volunteers.  They 
are  living  and  working  with  the  citi- 
zens of  lands  who  have  heard  of  the 
American  way,  but  until  the  volunteers 
came,  these  people  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  see  it  at  work.  This  is  a  fundamental 
worth  of  the  Peace  Corps  idea. 

I  note  also  that  last  Friday  President 
Johnson  transmitted  legislation  to  the 
Congress  which  will  increase  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  President 
advises  us  that  at  the  end  of  August  of 
this  year  there  will  be  15,000  volunteers 
in  training  at  home  and  in  service 
abroad.  He  is  asking  for  the  necessary 
appropriation  to  expand  this  number  to 
17,000  by  the  end  of  August  1966.  The 
legislation  sought  deserves  our  sincerest 
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consideration,   and  i0ur   prompt   action 
upon  it.  I 

In  this,  the  anniversary  week  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  a  conference  is  to  be  held 
here  in  Washington  at  which  some  of  the 
3,500  returned  volunteers  can  exchange 
ideas  with  leaders  of  business,  education, 
labor,  and  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  conference  represents 
the  completion  of  the  first  full  cycle  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  its  4  years  of  exist- 
ence. The  conference  has  been  called 
by  the  Vice  President  to  make  certain 
that  the  fullest  possible  use  is  being  made 
of  these  returned  volunteers  who  repre- 
sent such  a  valuable  talent  source  after 
their  unique  experience.  I  look  forward 
to  reading  the  recoi'd  and  recommenda- 
tions that  are  to  come  from  this  con- 
ference.  

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
TRYING  TO  DEFEAT  KING-AN- 
DERSON BILL     i 

Mr.  MORSE,  li^r.  President,  the 
American  Medical  AlSsociation  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  frantic  desperate  effort  to  de- 
feat the  King -Anderson  bill. 

The  medicrats  are  trying  to  obscure  the 
obviously  necessary  King-Anderson  pro- 
posal with  a  hastily  raised  smokescreen 
they  call  eldercare. 

Curiously  enough,  the  political  medi- 
cinemen waited  until  after  the  elections 
of  last  November  before  suddenly  real- 
izing that  a  new  program  was  needed. 
Those  elections  had,  of  course,  revealed 
overwhelming  popular  support  for  a  so- 
cial security-financed  hospital  insurance 
plan.  Apparently,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association's  great  fear  is  that  the 
American  people  might  get  what  the 
American  people  want. 

Mr.  President,  the  AMA's  well-huck- 
stered plan  is  nothing  more  than  a  pat- 
ently phony  paper  proposal.  The  medi- 
crats are  spending  millions  of  dollars  in 
an  effort  to  convince  Americans  that 
their  eldercare  plan  is  a  medical  millen- 
nium. In  fact,  what  the  autocrats  of  the 
examining  table  are  offering  is  a  slicked- 
up  Kerr-Mills.  It  is  the  public  assist- 
ance, welfare,  relief  approach  all  over 
again. 

The  Congress  will  not  be  deceived  by 
the  lies,  distortions,  and  half-truths  of 
the  paranoid  power  structure  of  orga- 
nized medicine. 

The  February  22  issue  of  the  Demo- 
crat, official  publication  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  contains  an 
article  which  in  succinct  and  direct  fash- 
ion demolishes  and  exposes  the  AMA's 
proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  entitled  "AMA's  Eldercare 
Plan  Costly  and  Impractical"  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  iobjection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMA's  Eldercarb  Plan  Costly  and 

IMP»ACTICAL 

The  American  Medical  Association,  in  an 
nth  hour  attempt  to  sidetrack  the  Johnson 
administration's  medicare  plan,  has  proposed 
Its  own  eldercare  program. 

What  are  the  differences  between  the  AMA's 
hastily  prepared  program  and  the  medicare 
proposal,  long  studied  and  with  strong  na- 
tional support? 


Here  are  the  facts  and  promises: 
AMA  eldercare  empty  promise:   Less  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Eldercare  fact:  The  eldercare  bill  would 
provide  Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  be 
matched  by  State  funds.  Most  States  have 
not  been  able  to  provide  suflacient  matching 
funds  to  finance  adequately  the  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  programs  that  already 
exist.  They  can  hardly  be  expected  to  ap- 
propriate the  even  greater  sums  required  to 
finance  the  expanded  program  contemplated 
by  the  eldercare  bill.  Furthermore,  since 
commercial  insurance  carriers  could  be  uti- 
lized under  this  program,  there  would  be  no 
protection  against  heavy  acquisition  costs, 
and  exorbitant  profits  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
surers. 

If  all  promised  benefits  were  actually  pro- 
vided, the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  be 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill. 

King-Anderson:  People  would  contribute 
an  average  of  less  than  50  cents  a  week  while 
they  are  working  toward  paid-up  Insurance 
when  their  retire.  Employers  would  pay  a 
matching  amount.  Benefits  for  persons  not 
eligible  under  social  security  would  be  paid 
out  of  general  revenues. 

AMA  eldercare  empty  promise:  Eldercare 
would  provide  a  wide  range  of  hospital  and 
medical  services  for  the  elderly — ^much  more 
than  medicare. 

Eldercare  fact:  Eldercare  authorizes  a 
wide  range  of  benefits.  Actual  benefits  would 
be  determined  by  the  States,  and  limited  by 
the  availability  of  State  funds.  The  require- 
ment of  the  bill  that  both  institutional  and 
noninstitutional  care  be  covered  could  be 
met  by  the  provision  of  one  hospital  day  and 
one  physician  visit  per  year. 

King- Anderson :  King- Anderson  provides 
protection  against  the  greatest  burden  of 
health  expenditures  in  old  age — those  re- 
lated to  hospitalized  illness.  Every  eligible 
person  regardless  of  which  of  the  50  States 
he  lives  in  would  be  entitled  to:  60  days  of 
hospital  benefits;  60  days  of  posthospital 
extended  care;  240  home  health  visits;  out- 
patient diagnostic  services. 

AMA  eldercare  empty  promise:  Eldercare 
lets  people  over  65  qualify  for  benefits  be- 
fore illness  strikes — without  a  welfare  type 
Investigation. 

Eldercare  fact:  Benefits  under  eldercare 
would  be  available  only  to  those  persons  over 
65  who  (1)  live  in  a  State  which  is  willing 
and  able  to  i.articlpate  in  the  program,  and 
(2)  can  prove  their  incomes  are  below  an 
amount  specified  by  the  State  in  which  they 
reside,  or  can  pay  the  required  monthly 
premium  after  they  have  retired. 

King- Anderson :  Eligibility  at  age  65  would 
be  automatic. 


FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  THE  COMMUTER 
RAILROAD  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
I  call  attention  to  the  continuing  crisis 
affecting  the  area  around  New  York, 
where  200,000  passengers  a  day  go  into 
the  city  on  six  major  railroads,  also  af- 
fecting other  cities. 

The  critical  problem  of  commuter 
transportation  in  the  Northeast  has  up 
until  now  received  a  minimvun  of  Federal 
attention.  Most  unfortimately,  several 
of  the  six  commuter  railroads  in  the  New 
York  area  which  carry  a  total  of  about 
200,000  commuters  a  day  from  their 
homes  in  the  17  counties  of  the  region 
outside  the  city  limits  to  their  jobs  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  are  in  serious  finan- 
cial condition.  The  biggest  rail  com- 
muter operation  to  New  York,  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road,  has  ended  the  past  year 


with  a  deficit  of  $2,146,350.  At  the  same 
time  the  operating  cash  fluids  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Co.  were  reduced  from  $8.5 
mUlion  at  the  end  of  1963  to  $6.2  milUon 
at  the  end  of  1964,  a  loss  of  $2.3  million 
for  the  year.  An  additional  $1.7  million 
is  owed  by  the  railroad  for  a  retroactive 
wage  increase.  The  trustees  of  the  New 
Haven  estimate  that  the  operating  cash 
fund  will  have  dwindled  to  $4.4  million — 
less  than  1  month's  payroll — by  July  1. 
An  imexpected  snowstorm  or  disruption 
of  passenger  and  freight  services  of  the 
type  which  cost  the  railroad  $3.9  million 
in  February  of  1961,  would  substantially 
reduce  this  estimate. 

We  are  now  witnessing  the  opening  of 
a  new  era  which  has  highlighted  the 
need  for  Federal  assistance  in  continuing 
commuter  transportation.    The  Federal 
Government  has  spent  miUions  of  dol- 
lars in  aiding  other  competing  forms  of 
transportation  including  ship  and  high- 
way   construction    programs,    airlines, 
helicopter    services.    The    Civil    Aero- 
nautics  Board,    the    Federal   Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  have  requested  billions  of  dollars 
and    Congress   has    appropriated    huge 
sums  of  money  to  assist  essential  na- 
tional transportation  systems.    It  would 
certainly  be  false  economy  if  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  overlook  the  needs 
of  the  commuter  rail  services  and  were 
forced  to  spend  many  times  this  amoimt 
in   highway   construction   programs   to 
meet  the  demands  of  commuter  travel. 
The  extent  of  additional  Federal  help 
in  highway  construction  which  would  be 
needed  if  the  New  Haven  terminates  its 
commuter  services  was  indicated  in  one 
survey  by  the  American  Transit  Associa- 
tion which  stated  that  the  loss  of  the 
four  tracks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  would  require  the 
construction  of  80  added  highway  lanes 
at  a  prohibitive  cost. 

On  a  Federal  level,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  guaranteed 
$8  million  of  trust  certificates  sold  by 
the  New  Haven  trustees  to  provide 
operating  cash  and  now  stands  behind 
an  additional  $4.5  million  of  unissued 
certificates.  The  ICC  is  also  presently 
considering  the  inclusion  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  in  the  pending  Pennsyl- 
vania-New York  Central  merger.  I 
have  favored  such  a  merger  in  the  public 
interest  to  include  the  New  Haven.  This 
merger  may  well  provide  a  long-term 
solution  to  some  of  the  New  Haven's 
problems.  I  have,  together  with  Con- 
gressman Ogden  Reh),  of  New  York,  in- 
troduced legislation  to  create  a  New 
York-Connecticut  Rail  Authority  which 
could  be  quickly  organized  to  operate 
commuter  services  in  the  two-State  area. 
The  authority  could  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude other  Northeastern  States.  The 
measure  also  provides  for  a  Federal- 
State  matching  grant  program  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  meet  the  operating  deficits 
of  commuter  railroads. 

Last  Saturday,  Governor  Rockefeller, 
of  New  York,  and  Governor  Dempsey,  of 
Connecticut,  agreed  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  commuter  service  contract 
between  the  States  to  operate  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.    The  States  would  act 
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throug:h  a  proposed  New  York  State 
Metropolitan  Commuter  Transportation 
Authority  and  the  existing  Connecticut 
Transportation  Authority.  This  action 
is  a  significant  breakthrough  and  a  fine 
example  of  joint  cooperative  efforts  in 
coming  to  terms  with  the  urgent  com- 
muter problem. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  and  must  join  the  States 
to  maintain  commuter  transportation  to 
large  cities  in  order  to  solve  present  and 
future  problems  in  this  field.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Commerce  Committee's 
hearings  on  this  subject  starting  tomor- 
row may  determine  upon  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  help- 
ing to  keep  commuter  rail  services  in 
operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article  on  the  city's 
commuting  crisis,  printed  in  Newsday 
for  Thursday,  February  25.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  City's  COMMtrriNG  Crisis 
(By  Si  Radiloflf) 

The  years  upon  years  of  mounting  troubles 
for  the  railroads  that  carry  New  York  com- 
muters have  added  up  to  a  crisis  stage  now 
that  appears  to  be  worse  than  ever  in  spite 
of  a  wide  assortment  of  piecemeal  aid  and 
planning,  private,  and  public. 

Only  in  the  past  few  years  has  the  idea 
taken  hold  that  the  problems  of  the  six 
commuter  railroads  are  tied  together  as  a 
part  of  the  bigger  problems  of  the  entire 
8,000-Equare-mlle  New  York  region,  including 
parts  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut. On  that  basis — the  regional  con- 
cept— the  Federal  Government  has  now 
stepped  into  the  troubled  transit  picture 
and  shows  sigiis  of  injecting  big  doses  of  ap- 
propriations. 

The  big  help  theme  was  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage last  month  when  he  acknowledged  the 
choked-up  state  of  urban  areas,  saying, 
"The  first  step  is  to  break  old  patterns — to 
begin  to  think,  work,  and  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  entire  metropolitan  areas.  We 
will  take  this  step  with  new  programs  of  help 
for  basic  community  facilities  •  *  •."  In 
the  message  he  also  said  that  he  will  press 
for  express  rail  service  between  cities,  sin- 
gling out  the  Boston-New  York-Washington 
"megalopolis"  area  for  a  starter. 

Whether  or  not  Federal  funds  on  top  of 
contintiing  fare  hikes  and  interstate.  State, 
city,  county,  and  village  aid,  planning  and 
experimenting  will  put  the  lines  back  on 
their  feet  nobody  can  say  with  any  certainty 
today.  Nobody  in  a  position  of  any  pertinent 
authority  doubts  that  they  require  Govern- 
ment help  or  that  a  viable  mass-transit  sys- 
tem Is  in  the  public  Interest.  Whether  or 
not  they  will  get  the  right  help  in  time  to 
save  them  is  the  question  now. 

All  six  lines  say  they  are  losing  money. 
The  New  Haven  Railroad  Is  fighting  desper- 
ately in  court  to  abandon  all  its  commuter 
service.  New  Jersey's  Erie-Lackawanna  has 
threatened  to  ask  permission  to  abandon  its 
commuter  service.  The  Long  Island  Rail- 
road faces  the  loss  of  its  special  protected 
status  under  the  special  State  redevelop- 
ment act  which  expires  in  1966.  The  New 
Jersey  Central,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York 
Central  commuter  services  are  shaky  deficit 
operations  but  their  managements  are  bat- 
tling to  get  them  into  the  black. 

Those  six  lines  carry  a  total  of  about 
200,000  commuters  a  day  from  homes  In  the 
17  counties  of  the  region  outside  the  city 
limits  to  Jobs  in  New  York  5  days  a  week. 


Those  200,000  faithful  riders  during  the 
morning  and  evening  rush  hours  constitute 
about  70  to  80  percent  of  all  the  passengers 
carried  on  the  commuter  lines.  The  pas- 
senger load  is  at  or  close  to  its  lowest  point 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  when  the  de- 
cline started. 

The  tristate  region,  with  a  tenth  of  the 
Nation's  popula'^lon,  over  17  million,  ex- 
perienced its  entire  population  Increase  In 
the  past  10  years  In  its  outlying  areas.  The 
New  York  City  population,  except  Queens, 
actually  declined.  Why  commuter  railroads 
that  serve  those  burgeoning  outlying  coun- 
ties have  continued  to  lose  passengers  and 
millions  of  dollars  annually  Is  a  big  part  of 
the  enigma  that  keeps  a  horde  of  experts 
busy. 

A  basic  picture  of  the  pattern  of  travel 
Into  New  York's  central  business  district, 
Manhattan  below  Central  Park,  was  pre- 
sented in  a  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
study  of  persons  entering  that  district,  from 
areas  including  Manhattan  itself,  on  a  typi- 
cal business  day  in  1960.  It  showed  a  total 
by  all  modes  of  travel  of  3,349,000  persons 
broken  down  into  rapid  transit  (subways), 
1,913,000;  conunuter  railroad,  203,000;  bus, 
243,000;  nonrailroad  ferry  passengers,  36,000; 
auto  and  taxi,  866,000;  driving  or  riding  in 
trucks,  88,000.  Though  no  comparable  fig- 
ures for  earlier  years  are  readily  available, 
statisticians  consider  It  obvious  that  while 
the  railroads'  share  has  been  declining  the 
travel  by  bus  and  auto  has  grown  phenome- 
nally year  by  year. 

Here  are  some  basic  problems  of  the  re- 
gion's rail  lines: 

1.  Peaking:  With  about  75  percent  of  pas- 
sengers riding  during  20  peak  hours  a  week, 
the  morning  and  evening  rush  hours,  the 
lines  are  burdened  with  idle  workers  and 
equipment  the  rest  of  the  time  to  maintain 
the  peak-time  facilities.  Incidentally,  the 
LIRR's  daily  passenger  load  of  85,000  com- 
muters Jumps  to  as  many  as  200,000  diu-ing 
snowstorms  that  make  highways  unusable. 
Fogged-in  highways  also  crowd  the  New  Jer- 
sey trains.  Commuters  traditionally  get  the 
cheapest  fare  rates  in  commutation  tickets, 
too,  while  the  offpeak  hour  riders  that  all 
the  lines  are  trying  to  attract  are  charged 
relatively  high  single-trip  fares,  making  rail 
travel  less  attractive,  and  encouraging  trav- 
elers to  use  their  own  cars  in  periods  when 
the  highways,  too,  are  not  as  crowded. 

2.  Equipment:  It  is  expensive  and  it  ages. 
The  older  It  gets  the  less  it  attracts  riders 
and  the  more  expensive  it  Is  to  maintain. 
The  lines  haven't  been  able  to  finance  the 
huge  capital  outlays  needed  to  replace  trains 
and  tracks  during  the  long  decline  of  In- 
come. About  80  percent  of  the  cars  In  the 
region's  commuter  service  now  are  more  than 
30  years  old. 

3.  Location.  Terminals,  stations,  and 
tracks  are  where  they  were  Installed  100 
years  ago.  Drift  and  dispersion  of  business 
and  residences  have  largely  left  the  rails 
behind.  The  railroad  corporations  don't 
build  spur  lines  in  their  profitless  condition. 
The  terminals  leave  no  choice  for  the  com- 
muter— some  lines  have  only  East  Side  Man- 
hattan stations,  others  Just  West  Side  ones. 
If  the  commuter  works  on  the  other  side  of 
town,  he's  in  for  a  traflSc  problem. 

4.  Single  ends.  Related  to  peaking  and 
location  is  the  general  problem  of  the  city- 
bound  bulk  of  -the  passenger  load,  requiring 
pulling  empty  cars  along  until  they  are 
needed.  There  has  been  some  Increase  In 
"wrong  direction"  passengers  during  the 
rush  hours,  workers  going  to  plants  that 
have  moved  to  the  suburbs,  but  not  enough 
to  be  a  major  factor  in  the  lines'  economic 
picture. 

NOTHINO    MATCHES   RAIL    CAPACTTT 

But  from  the  public  service  point  of  view, 
nothing  in  mass  transit  yet  matches  the 
passenger-carrying    capability    of    rallroadB, 


according  to  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
which  gives  these  figures  on  theoretical 
capability  In  number  of  people  each  hour: 
city  street,  1,300;  six-lane  expressway. 
10,000;  buses  on  a  fully  reserved  express- 
way lane  with  other  special  requirements — 
10,000;  one  pair  of  railway  tracks  (everybody 
seated) — 43,200;  railway  with  standees — 
60,000. 

A  small  but  growing  army  of  people  Is  at 
work  on  commuter  rail  problems.  Including 
railroad  and  business  executives,  village, 
county.  State  and  Federal  agencies  by  the 
dozen,  universities,  private  agencies  like  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  and  semipublic 
agencies,  including  the  port  authority. 
Probably  the  focal  agency,  toward  which 
most  of  the  experts  at  all  levels  look  for 
transit  problem  solutions  for  the  New  York 
region.  Is  the  Tri-State  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, formed  by  the  Governors  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  in  1961 
and  now  spending  about  $3,500,000  a  year 
on  all  its  projects.  As  of  now  it  is  scheduled 
to  make  its  final  reports  In  1968. 

Tri-State's  chairman  Is  William  J.  Ronan, 
Governor  Rockefeller's  chief  aid.  Signifi- 
cantly, he  also  heeds  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Rockefeller  to  come  up  with  a 
permanent  plan  for  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road.  It  was  due  today.  There  is  specula- 
tion that  the  LIRR  plan  may  include  giving 
some  kind  of  permanent  authority  to  Tri- 
State.  There  are  several  moves  afoot  to  es- 
tablish Tri-State  in  overall  charge  of  the 
region's  transit. 

Trl-State  Is  analyzing  financial  records  of 
the  six  commuter  lines,  has  inventoried  all 
their  equipment.  Is  studying  and  experi- 
menting with  passenger  transfers.  Including 
a  feeder  bus  service  from  Rockland  County, 
across  the  Tappan  Zee  Bridge,  to  the  Tarry- 
town  station  of  the  New  York  Central.  It 
is  trying  out  automated  ticked  and  fare  col- 
lecting at  the  LIRR's  Forest  Hills  and  Kew 
Gardens  stations,  has  Increased  railroad-sta- 
tion parking  facilities  for  cars  to  see  If  that 
helps  rail  travel  In  Westchester  and  has  In- 
stalled a  model  "park  and  ride"  service  on 
the  Pennsy  main  line,  with  a  new  station 
It  built  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
old  New  Brunswick.  N.J.,  station  in  that 
city's  business  center.  The  concept  differs 
from  that  of  the  average  station  parking 
lot  which  frequently  is  added  as  an  after- 
thought. In  this  case,  the  convenience  of 
driving  commuters  was  a  prime  considera- 
tion In  deciding  where  to  build  the  station. 

The  welter  of  State-and-local  financial  aid 
the  commuter  lines  have  been  getting  has 
been  In  three  areas:  (1)  outright  subsidies, 
(2)  tax  relief,  and  (3)  maintenance.  From 
I960  to  1963  New  Jersey  gave  Its  railroads 
$6  million  a  year  outright,  divided  according 
to  the  number  of  passengers  they  carried,  in 
return  for  a  contract  to  continue  to  operate 
without  substantial  lowering  of  their  serv- 
ices. Last  year  the  amount  went  up  to  $7,- 
400.000.  New  York  State  gives  tax  relief 
amounting  to  $26  million  annually  to  rail- 
roads throughout  the  State  ($1  million  a  year 
for  the  LIRR),  reimbursing  local  govern- 
ments for  their  loss  of  the  taxes  on  the  lines' 
capital  or  property  value.  Connecticut  tax 
and  other  relief  to  the  brlnk-of-extinction 
New  Haven  amount  to  about  $1,700,000  a 
year.  Communities  and  county  govern- 
ments In  New  York  and  Connecticut  pay  for 
station  maintenance. 

But  all  that  aid  Is  only  temporary  and 
helps  the  lines  only  with  current  operating 
costs.  New  Jersey  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes 
Just  last  month  proposed  that  State's  first 
big  capital-aid  program,  an  offer  to  buy  new 
commuter  cars  for  the  Pennsy,  only  If  the 
line  would  give  up  Its  subsidy.  New  York 
has  a  State  car-replacement  program  whereby 
the  Port  Authority  leases  new  cars  to  com- 
muter lines  with  State  financial  backing. 

Federal  aid,  which  dates  back  to  the  orig- 
inal land  grants  that  built  the  Nation's  rail 
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network,  has  been  slight  since  World  War  II. 
While  multibillion-doUar  sums  were  going 
In  recent  years  to  highway  projects  and  air- 
plane and  airport  development,  relatively 
small  amounts  of  aid  were  made  available  to 
railroads,  mostly  for  studies,  like  those  of 
Trl-State.  By  comparison,  the  Mass  Transit 
Act  passed  last  year  by  Congress  looked  big. 
It  provides  $375  million  to  be  spent  through- 
out the  Nation  over  3  years  In  direct 
grants  of  cash,  direct  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees on  urban  transit  $ystems.  Including  city 
subway  and  bus  systrans,  as  well  as  com- 
muter railroads. 

The  Mass  Transit  Act  promises  solutions, 
however,  because  it  requires  matching  ex- 
penditures by  State  and  local  governments 
and  makes  practical  regional  planning  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  money.  With  Johnson's 
concentration  on  the  urban  areas'  needs.  It 
probably  also  presages  bigger  money  bills. 

A  broad  principle  being  widely  applied  to 
new  aid  to  the  railroads,  sometimes  called 
"equalization"  Instead  of  subsidy,  assumes 
that  the  plan  Is  to  give  the  commuter  lines  a 
more  equal  footing  with  truckers  and  buses 
using  public  roads  and  with  airlines  using 
public  airports  so  that  they  can  compete  for 
rides  on  their  privately  owned  rights-of-way. 
Opponents  of  the  Mass  Transit  Act  in  Con- 
gress argued  that  it  would  eventually  require 
$10  billion  nationwide  to  carry  out  the  equal- 
ization. Some  proponents  said  that  the 
Federal  highway  construction  plan  cost  more 
than  $5  billion  in  the  New  York  region  alone 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Big  studies  and  big  spending,  however,  all 
depend  in  the  end  on  the  commuters  and 
their  habits.  Tri-State's  automated  ticket 
project  at  the  Forest  Hills  and  Kew  Gardens 
stations  of  the  LIRR  resulted  in  a  strange 
finding.  The  experimenters  discovered  that 
the  number  of  riders  from  those  stations  de- 
clined when  the  station  machines  went  in. 
They  dug  out  this  reefion:  many  commuters 
had  been  riding  free  in  rush  hours  because 
the  conductors  couldn't  check  all  tickets  be- 
fore the  trains  get  to  Penn  Station. 

The  troubles  on  the  commuter  lines  come 
in  all  sizes. 
here's  where  the  Troubled  lines  stand 
Here's  a  rundown  of  the  current  status  of 
the  New  York  regions'  six  commuter  rail- 
roads : 

New  Haven  Railroad:  In  a  decision  handed 
down  recently,  U.S.  Circuit  Court  Judge  Rob- 
ert P.  Anderson  granted  the  railroad  permis- 
sion to  seek  the  approval  of  Government 
agencies  to  curtail  and  eventually  abandon 
passenger  service.  The  New  Haven  said  It 
would  file  plans  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  very  soon  to  end  com- 
muter service  between  New  York  and  Mount 
Vernon,  Pelham  and  New  Rochelle.  The  de- 
cision also  cleared  the  way  for  the  railroad's 
eventual  discontinuation  of  all  Its  passenger 
service  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Massachusetts.  The  line  carries 
25,000  daily  rush-hour  commuters  on  its  122 
route  miles  of  track.  The  trustees  say  Its 
freight  service  could  be  brought  up  to  a  pay- 
ing status — and  the  New  York  Central  has 
offered  to  take  that  operation  over — but  the 
commuter  service  is  responsible  for  $5,500,000 
of  the  line's  current  $12  million  operating 
deficit. 

New  York  Central:  The  32,000  commuters 
It  carries  daily  on  87.8  route  miles  of  region 
track  are  just  a  fraction  of  this  huge  line's 
passenger  and  freight  business.  Though  the 
commuter  operation  Is  "not  entirely  self- 
supporting,"  the  line  says  it  may  become 
profitable  if  Government  aid  keeps  coming 
and  It  keeps  on  making  changes.  It  put  100 
new  cars  on  commuter  service  by  Its  own  fi- 
nancing In  1951  and  this  month  gets  the  first 
of  87  more  to  be  delivered  within  3  years 
under  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  re- 
placement program.  The  line  has  sold  some 
of  its  passenger  stations,  put  In  a  zone-fare 
system  (with  a  fare  raise)   a  year  ago  and 


this  month  starts  collecting  tickets  at  sta- 
tions Instead  of  on  trains — all  aimed  at  cost 
cutting.  It  has  abandoned  the  Weehawken 
Ferry  and  passenger  service  on  its  west-shore 
Hudson  line  as  well  as  another  unprofitable 
branch  to  Putnam,  N.Y.  Trl-State  Is  working 
on  a  bus  project  for  the  west  shore  line,  which 
still  carries  freight.  In  addition  to  Its  Tappan 
Zee  Bridge  bus-connection  project  to  serve 
former  west  shore  customers.  The  port  au- 
thority operation  involving  the  Hudson  and 
Manhattan  tubes  has  absorbed  most  former 
ferry  riders. 

Erie-Lackawanna:  A  threat  to  abandon  Its 
240  miles  of  deficit  commuter  service,  which 
carries  28,400  rush-hour  riders,  was  made  by 
the  line  in  December  but  New  Jersey  officials 
consider  it  only  one  of  many  maneuvers  to  get 
Increased  State  aid.  With  about  240  route 
miles,  almost  entirely  in  the  northernmost 
counties  of  New  Jersey,  It  Is  currently  trying 
to  get  a  fare  raise  approved  by  the  State,  to 
add  to  a  1959  Increase. 

New  Jersey  Central:  The  east-west  New 
Jersey  line  with  66  miles  of  commuter  track 
carries  12,200  rush-hour  commuters.  It  will 
be  the  beneficiary  of  a  current  $5  million 
State-financed  construction  project,  known 
as  the  Aldene  Plan,  to  connect  its  lines  to 
those  of  the  noncommuter  Lehigh  Valle; 
Railroad  and  allow  Its  commuters  to  ride 
through  to  the  Newark  station  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  There  they  will  be  able 
to  make  connection  with  Hudson  tube  trains 
and  the  Jersey  Central  will  discontinue  its 
expensive  Bayonne  ferry  service. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad:  The  vast  Pennsy 
carries  about  11,500  rush-hour  commuters 
approximately  106  commuter  route  miles 
dally  on  a  New  Jersey  shore  line  and  main 
and  branch  lines  in  a  southwesterly  part  of 
the  New  Jersey  area  of  the  region,  about  106 
commuter  route  miles.  That's  Just  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  of  200,000  passengers  a  day  that 
use  Its  Pennsylvania  Station  In  New  York. 
Pennsy  reports  Its  commuter  operation  runs 
at  a  heavy  deficit  but  has  shown  no  sign  of 
trying  to  drop  it. 

Long  Island  Rail  Road:  The  biggest  rail 
commuter  operation  to  New  York,  with  85,000 
rush-hour  commuters,  is,  characteristically, 
in  the  worst  financial  shape.  Under  a  spe- 
cial State  law  It  has  been  a  ward  of  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  Redevelopment  Corp.  since 
1954.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  act  it  has  re- 
ceived enough  fare  Increases  and  other  aid  to 
about  break  even  on  operating  costs,  without 
paying  anything  on  the  Pennsy's  long-stand- 
ing $180  million  Interest  on  Its  212.4  route 
miles.  A  report  was  to  be  released  today 
from  a  committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  reconunend  what's  to  become 
of  the  line  when  the  redevelopment  act  runs 
out  next  year.  The  LIRR  disclosed  recently 
that  it  had  ended  1964  with  a  $2,146,350  def- 
icit, the  worst  In  a  decade.  However,  the 
railroad  said  that  it  was  more  than  covered 
by  $3,315,000  In  additional  revenue  raised 
through  a  4.9 -percent  fare  hike  in  Novem- 
ber. 

BANKERS  ANNOUNCE  FORMATION 
OP  COUNCIL  FOR  LATIN  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  news  re- 
lease issued  by  the  Council  for  Latin 
America  and  an  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 6  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
concerning  an  announcement  by  Mr. 
David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  and  George  S.  Moore, 
president  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank,  of  the  merger  of  three  U.S.  busi- 
ness organizations  concerned  with  Latin 
America  into  the  new  Council  for  Latin 
America.     Till  now  the  three  organiza- 


tions have  carried  on  separate  activities. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  Council  will  be 
to  coordinate  and  strengthen  economic, 
community,  and  cultural  relations  with- 
in the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  merger  of  these  organizations  into 
a  single  unit  is  laudable  and  should  help 
in  the  further  strengthening  of  U.S. 
business  activity  in  the  broader  fields  of 
economic,  social,  and  community  dev- 
elopment which  are  so  essential  in  creat- 
ing a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the 
growth  of  a  viable  private  sector  in  Latin 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  «the  release 
and  the  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Business  Organizations  tor  Latin 
America  Announce  Mercer  Aimed  at  Im- 
proving Hemisphere  Relations 

(Release  from  the  Council  for  Latin 
America) 
The  Nation's  three  major  business  groups 
concerned  with  Latin  American  affairs  to- 
day announced  a  merger  aimed  at  strength- 
ening economic,  community,  and  cultural 
relations  within  the  hemisphere. 

The  new  organization  will  be  known  as  the 
Council  for  Latin  America  and  will  Include 
In  Its  membership  some  175  U.S.  corporations. 
Its  chairman  will  be  David  Rockefeller,  pres- 
ident of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

The  merged  unit  will  be  headquartered  In 
New  York  and  will  embrace  the  varied  activi- 
ties of  these  three  groups : 

1.  The  Business  Group  for  Latin  America 
(BGLA) ,  an  organization  of  U.S.  business  ex- 
ecutives which  was  formed  last  year  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  has 
served  In  an  Informal  advisory  capacity  to 
Government  officials  and  others  concerned 
with  Latin  America,  and  has  maintained 
close  relations  with  Latin  American  business 
leaders. 

2.  The  United  States  Inter -American  Coun- 
cil (USIAC),  a  22-year-old  organization  of 
U.S.  corporations  with  Interests  In  Latin 
America.  USIAC  Is  the  North  American  sec- 
tion of  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Com- 
merce and  Production,  known  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica by  the  initials  of  Its  Spanish  name, 
CICYP.  It  Is  a  hemisphere-wide  confedera- 
tion of  business  firms  and  business  organiza- 
tions with  headquarters  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay. George  S.  Moore,  president  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  is  president 
of  CICYP. 

3.  The  Latin  American  Information  Com- 
mittee (LAIC) .  which  engages  In  educational 
and  community  activities  In  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

The  merger  has  been  under  discussion  by 
the  three  groups  for  several  months.  The 
first  formal  step  was  taken  at  the  annual 
membership  meeting  of  USIAC  In  December 
when  the  merger  was  voted  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller was  elected  chairman  of  USIAC.  suc- 
ceeding John  D.  J.  Moore,  vice  president  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  The  merger  was  ratified 
by  the  Business  Group  for  Latin  America 
and  the  Latin  American  Information  Com- 
mittee at  special  meetings  held  in  New  York 
yesterday. 

In  announcing  the  establishment  of  the 
new  organization,  Mr.  Rockefeller  said: 

"The  Council  for  Latin  America  is  the 
culmination  of  a  long  period  of  planning  and 
work  by  a  number  of  outstanding  persons. 
It  Is  a  clear  indication  of  the  U.S.  business 
community's  steadfast  belief  and  stanch  In- 
terest In  the  future  of  Latin  America.  Over  - 
the  past  few  years,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  private  sector  in  deal- 
ing with  Latin  America,  but  now  the  results 
can  be  immeasurably  enhanced. 

"By  welding  together  the  principal  private 
organizations   concerned   solely   with   Latin 
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America,  we  have  achieved  for  the  first  time 
one  center  of  management  and  program  di- 
rection, one  center  of  fundralslng  and 
budget  allocation,  and  one  center  of  consvQ- 
tation  with  government  and  international 
organizations. 

"Not  only  does  this  consolidation  have  an 
important  meaning  for  us  in  American  busi- 
ness but  it  carries  equal  significance  for  our 
colleagues  in  Latin  America  and  for  those 
In  the  U.S.  administration  who  have  long 
sought  a  unified  private  group  with  which 
to  work.  In  the  areas  where  the  three  or- 
ganizations have  been  effective  separately, 
we  can  now  speak  with  one  voice  and  act 
with  even  greater  strength  in  support  of  the 
economic  and  social  objectives  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress." 

John  P.  Gallagher,  vice  president  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  been  chosen  as  senior 
vice  chairman  of  the  new  Council  for  Latin 
America.  The  following  vice  chairmen  were 
elected:  H.  W.  Balgooyen,  executive  vice 
president,  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co., 
Inc.;  William  Barlow,  president.  Vision, 
Inc.;  Fred  C.  Foy,  chairman,  Koppers  Co., 
Inc.;  George  S.  Moore,  president.  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York;  John  D.  J. 
Moore,  vice  president,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.; 
John  R.  White,  director.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(N.J.);  and  William  S.  Youngman,  Jr.,  chair- 
man, American  International  Underwriters 
Corp. 

The  executive  vice  presidents  are  John  T. 
Smithies  and  Enno  Hobbing.  Mr.  Smithies 
will  be  in  charge  of  administration  and  its 
public  relations  activities.  Mr.  Hobbing  will 
direct  the  council's  educational  and  commu- 
nity relations  programs.  Richard  T.  Turner 
is  executive  director. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,  1965] 

Bankers  Announce  the  Merger  of  Three 

Latin  American  Aid  Units 

Two  leading  New  York  bankers  announced 
here  yesterday  the  formation  of  a  group  of 
175  top  U.S.  corporations  to  coordinate  and 
strengthen  economics,  community  and  cul- 
tural relations  within  the  hemisphere. 

David  Rockefeller,  president  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  and  George  S.  Moore,  pres- 
ident of  the  First  National  City  Bank,  told 
a  press  conference  that  the  growing  Interest 
In  the  problems  and  opportunities  In  Latin 
America  had  prompted  the  move. 

The  new  unit  will  be  known  as  the  Council 
for  Latin  America,  and  will  have  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller as  Its  chairman  and  Mr.  Moore  as  a 
vice  chairman.  In  effect,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  said,  the  new  organization, 
which  presently  maintains  ofBces  at  201  Park 
Avenu?  South,  will  be  born  of  the  merger  of 
three  existing  groups. 

These  are  the  Business  Group  for  Latin 
America,  an  executive  group  formed  last 
year;  the  United  States  Inter-American 
Council,  a  22-year-old  business  group,  and 
the  Latin  American  Information  Committee. 

"I'm  convinced  that  the  business  commu- 
nity in  Latin  America  is  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  social  and  economic  respon- 
sibilities beyond  its  own  businesses,"  Mr. 
Rockefeller  said. 

Sitting  beside  him  at  Chase  Manhattan's 
headquarters,  Mr.  Moore  observed:  "There 
has  been  real  growth  in  most  Latin  Ameri- 
can lands  last  year  •  ♦  ♦  even  Brazil,  with 
a  rate  of  Inflation  of  nearly  100  percent,  had 
a  net  growth  of  1  percent." 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Chile, 
said:  "It  was  my  first  visit  to  these  countries 
in  7  years.  Not  only  did  I  find  progress,  but 
also  nothing  but  friendliness  toward  North 
Americans." 

CHILEAN  CAINS  NOTED 

He  was  encouraged  by  the  trends  In  Chile. 
"After  meeting  with  President  Eduardo  Frel 
Montalva,  I  am  confident  that  his  copper 
program  will  succeed  once  the  congressional 


elections  are  out  of  the  way  in  March,"  he 
said.  "Mr.  Frel  also  expects  to  cut  the  rate  of 
Inflation  In  Chile  over  a  5-year  period." 

Mr.  Moore  noted  that  inflation  there  was 
at  the  rate  of  30  percent  last  year. 

Besides  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  chairman  and 
Forrest  D.  Murden,  as  his  special  assistant, 
John  P.  Gallagher,  vice  president  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  was  chosen  as  senior  vice 
chairman  of  the  new  council. 
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other  vice  chairmen  elected  were  H.  W. 
Balgooyen,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.;  Wil- 
liam Barlow,  president  of  Vision,  Inc.;  Fred 
C.  Foy,  chairman  of  the  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.; 
John  D.  J.  Moore,  vice  president  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.;  John  B.  White,  director,  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey);  and  William 
S.  Youngman.  Jr.,  chairman  of  American 
International  Underwriters  Corp. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  went  on  to  say  he  had  the 
impression  that  Chile  may  eventually  sell  its 
proposed  stake  in  the  copper  industry  to  the 
private  sector  over  a  period  of  time. 

During  the  hour-long  informal  session. 
Chase  Manhattan's  president  said  inflation 
was  an  important  problem  in  most  Latin 
countries.  Next  to  this  he  cited  the  need  to 
diversify  industry  and  to  build  exports. 

Touching  on  Brazil.  Mr.  Rockefeller  said 
that  after  the  revolt  there  last  year  he  in- 
vited seven  leading  Brazilian  business  leaders 
to  meet  with  Important  executives  here.  "We 
organized  an  all-day  meeting.  They  told  us 
that  the  revolt  was  not  merely  a  military  ex- 
ercise. The  plans  they  had  for  their  country 
then  are  now  being  carried  out." 

Mr.  Moore  said  an  Important  meeting  to 
"energize  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  beyond  Just  speechmaking"  will 
be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  early  next  month. 
The  president  of  the  First  National  City  Bank 
commented  that  "politicians  can  blueprint 
plans,  but  only  businessmen  can  Implement 
them." 

He  added:  "We  are  optimistic  that  this 
year  will  see  progress — not  solutions,  mind 
you — but  real  continued  progress  in  Latin 
America." 


JEWISH  CASE  FOR  EXTENDING  NAZI 
PROSECUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruai-y  28,  1965,  by  Morris  Abram,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Jewish  Committee, 
making  the  case  for  extending  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  prosecution  of  Nazi 
criminals  in  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public. The  West  German  Cabinet  has 
recently  indicated  its  willingness  to 
support  extension  of  the  period  of 
limitations.  This  is  a  world  problem  of 
justice,  and  not  just  a  German  problem, 
and  I  am  very  confident  that  the  Bun- 
destag will  vote  for  extension  when  the 
issue  comes  before  it  next  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jewish  Case  for  Extending  Nazi 
Prosecutions 
(West  Germany's  statute  of  limitations,  as 
now  interpreted,  will  make  it  impossible  to 
start  new  prosecutions  of  Nazi  war  criminals 
after  May  8.  Last  November,  the  West  Ger- 
man Cabinet  took  the  position  that  It  would 
be  legally  impossible  to  extend  the  deadline. 
Reaction  across  the  world  stunned  the  West 
Germans.  Last  week,  the  West  German 
Cabinet  voted  unanimously  to  support  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  deadline.  The  Bundes- 
tag is  to  debate  such  a  measure  on  March  10. 


Morris  B.  Abram,  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  met  with  the  German 
Minister  of  Justice  and  gave  him  a  memo- 
randum on  how  he  believes  prosecutions  can 
continue  without  doing  violence  to  the  law. 
This  Is  his  memorandum.) 

I  have  had  the  benefit  of  reading  a  trans- 
lation of  your  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
official  Bulletin  of  the  Federal  Press  Service 
on  January  8,  1965. 

I  respect  your  views:  We  have  regained 
freedom  to  live  in  accordance  with  law  and 
order  and  we  are  no  longer  exposed  to  arbi- 
trariness, including  changing  laws  retro- 
actively as  the  Nazi  legislation  liked  to  do. 

As  you,  I  believe  deeply  In  the  rule  of  law 
as  the  precondition  of  Justice  and  civic 
peace.  Therefore,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  adopt 
special  German  legislation  of  an  ex  post 
facto  nature  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

You  yourself  have  seemed  to  recognize  the 
widely  accepted  view  that  German  basic  law 
against  ex  post  facto  legislation,  article  103, 
paragraph  2,  applies  only  to  substantive  law. 

You  grant  that  some  others  feel  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  is  only  a  procedural 
rule  and  that  an  extension  of  its  term  would 
on  that  account  not  violate  your  article  103, 
paragraph  2,  as  ex  post  facto  legislation. 
However,  I  am  willing  to  accept  your  view 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  contains  both 
substantive  and  procedural  elements  and 
that  an  enlargement  of  the  period  would  be 
constitutionally  prohibited. 

Finally,  I  have  not  overlooked,  as  you 
point  out  others  have  constantly,  particularly 
those  abroad,  the  fact  that  prosecutions  in 
any  case  will  after  May  8,  1965,  proceed  in 
individual  cases  wherein  some  Judicial  action 
has  been  taken  before  that  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  noted  with  in- 
terest and  concern  your  own  recent  state- 
ment in  Tunis  recognizing  that  a  very  small 
number  may  escape. 

(Moreover,  your  further  statement  in  Tunis 
that  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions that  some  criminaLs  escape  Justice  could 
cause  considerable  anxiety  if  misinterpreted.) 

Again,  despite  the  revulsion  I  share  with 
the  civilized  world  on  the  contemplation  of 
Nazi  crimes,  I  both  respect  and  accept  your 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  I  have  predicated  this  memorandum  on 
this  premise. 

You  are  prosecuting  Nazi  criminals  under 
a  German  criminal  law  dating  from  1871. 
Admittedly,  this  law  covers  these  crimes,  but 
these  crimes  are  so  gross  as  to  extend  far 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  the  legislators 
of  1871. 

Other  states  operating  under  a  rule  of  law, 
such  as  France  and  Belgium,  have  recognized 
the  inappropriateness  of  ordinary  criminal 
statutes  for  Nazi  crimes,  and  have  treated 
them  distinctly  with  different  statutes  of 
limitation. 

Also,  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Coimcil  of  Europe  has 
recommended  consideration  of  what  basically 
has  been  the  French  i)nd  Belgian  approach 
to  this  problem.  Your  nation  is  affiliated 
with  the  Council  and  no  doubt  you  are  aware 
of  the  statement  attributed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Lethal  Committee,  Mr.  Hermond  Lan- 
ning,  of  Denmark,  on  December  18,  1964: 

"He  specified  that  this  recommendation 
was  particularly  aimed  at  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment but  by  politeness  it  would  be  aimed  at 
all  European  governments." 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  rule  of  law, 
developed  by  an  International  consensus, 
therefore  not  only  permit  but  requires  that 
Nazi  crimes  against  humanity  be  treated 
other  than  as  a  simple  domestic  law  viola- 
tion. The  view  of  the  French  National  As- 
sembly expressed  on  December  17,  1964,  that 
applying  the  doctrine  of  the  Nuremberg 
Tribunals,  such  crimes  are  not  of  an  exclu- 
sively national  character  and  therefore 
without  a  statute  of  limitations,  is  entitled 
to  serious  respect. 
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Certainly,  if  the  ll^zl  "crimes  against 
humanity"  as  defined  l^  the  United  Nations 
resolution  of  February  13,  1946,  and  by  the 
International  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg,  are 
so  accepted  as  crimes  under  International 
law,  they  may  be  considered  outside  your 
1871  code.  Your  constitution,  article  25, 
appears  to  give  ample  support  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  such  laws,  proTlding  that  such  take 
"precedence  over  the  (domestic)  laws  and 
directly  create  rights  and  duties  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Federal  territory." 

From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  prose- 
cutions of  Nazi  crimes  could  proceed  under 
law  other  than  the  code  of  1871,  without  the 
impediment  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
provided  in  that  code.  Nothing  exceptional 
would  be  required  with  respect  to  the  1871 
code,  merely  a  recognition  that  it  is  not  the 
exclusive  source  for  trial  and  punishment  of 
Nazi  crimes  against  humanity. 

I  somehow  feel  that  the  legislators  in  the 
relatively  humane  dayts  of  1871  would  not  be 
surprised  by  such  a  determination. 

But  now  I  turn  to  *  point  which  requires 
no  speculation,  no  legal  imagination  or  in- 
ventiveness, but  only  a  rigorous  and  accurate 
application  of  the  German  Code  of  1871. 

If  you  should  continue  to  hold  the  view 
that  Nazi  crimes  against  humanity  must  be 
prosecuted  exclusively  under  the  code  of 
1871.  then  I  respectfully  beseech  you  to  re- 
examine the  date  you  have  chosen  for  the 
commencement  of  the  20-year  period  of  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

The  1871  code  directs  that  the  time  limita- 
tions runs  from  the  day  of  the  commission 
of  the  deed,  unless  ptrosecution  was  impos- 
sible. 

Admittedly,  you  hb,ve  been  commencing 
prosecution  for  several  years  of  persons 
charged  with  Nazi  crimes  committed  more 
than  20  years  previously.  Your  basis  for  such 
actions  is  that  until  May  8,  1945,  such  prose- 
cutions were  impossible. 

Thus  you  have  extended  the  20-year  period 
of  the  statute  by  a  discretionary  determina- 
tion of  the  date  on  which  prosecution  be- 
came possible. 

You  might  within  reason  and  on  the  basis 
of  fact  have  chosen  a  variety  of  such  dates, 
but  May  8,  1945  (V-E  Day)  is  not  a  defensible 
selection. 

In  short,  you  have  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  statute  did  not  commence 
running  until  the  date  prosecution  became 
possible,  but  you  hftve  chosen  the  wrong 
date. 

On  V-E  Day  there  was  no  German  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  its  1871  code.  On  V-E  Day 
the  German  state  had  collapsed.  It  was 
weeks,  and  months,  before  the  Allied  Powers 
were  themselves  able  to  restore  a  minimum 
of  the  ordinary  processes  of  government  be- 
yond mere  police  power  and  subsistence  ra- 
tions. 

To  contend  that  any  sovereignty  and  com- 
petence existed  on  V-E  Day  to  ferret  out  all 
Nazi  criminals  is  simply  absurd.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Allies,  preoccupied  with  the  gath- 
ering of  evidence  for  the  prosecution  of  Goe- 
rlng,  et  al.,  at  Nuremberg,  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  months  that  followed  in  obtain- 
ing the  evidence  in  those  limited  cases. 

Nor  did  the  Allies  ever  pretend  to  do  the 
complete  task  of  bringing  to  justice  all  those 
Nazis  whose  acts  were  clearly  subject  to  the 
1871  code  as  well  as  other  laws. 

From  my  own  limited  experience  on  the 
staff  of  the  International  Military  Tribunal, 
I  know  where  attention  was  rightly  focused 
and  realizes  the  limits  of  the  resources  of 
the  occupying  powers  to  bring  all  criminals 
to  Justice. 

I  recognize  that  up  to  now  you  have  chosen 
to  interpret  the  1871  statute  to  mean  that 
the  20-yeat  period  runs  from  the  date  any 
sovereignty,  including  the  occupying  powers, 
had  the  competence  to  prosecute.  However, 
I  submit  that  this  Is  not  the  intention  of  the 
statute. 


If  you  chose  to  employ  a  German  domestic 
statute  as  the  exclusive  source  of  prosecu- 
tion, consistency  requires  you  read  that 
statute  as  referring  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment's possibility  of  commencing  prosecu- 
tion. Surely  in  1871  the  German  legisla- 
ture did  not  have  in  mind  the  circumstance 
of  prosecution  of  Germans  by  English  or 
Americans,  and  (1  year  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War)  certainly  not  by  the  French. 
Thus  the  possibility  of  prosecution  contem- 
plated by  the  statute  means  possibility  of 
prosecution  by  German  authority. 

On  May  8,  1945,  German  authority  did  not 
exist.  Nor  did  German  authority  and  com- 
petence to  commence  prosecutions  come  into 
being  for  years. 

There  was  no  Ministry  of  Justice  until  1949. 
There  was  no  limited  sovereignty  until  1951. 
Not  until  that  year  did  you  have  a  Foreign 
Minister  communicating  with  other  powers 
in  whose  hands  rested  many  records  and  wit- 
nesses necessary  for  prosecution.  Final  Ger- 
man sovereignty  was  not  regained  until  the 
Bonn  Conventions  came  into  effect  on  May  5, 
1955. 

During  this  entire  period,  the  records 
which  a  normal  state  accumulates  and  col- 
lates were  understandably  In  a  state  of  dis- 
array. These  records  are  the  requisite  of 
effective  prosecutions.  Even  now  many  of 
these  essential  records  are  in  the  hands  of 
other  nations,  a  principal  one  of  which  (the 
U.S.SH.)  has  been  most  uncooperative  with 
your  efforts  to  bring  these  criminals  to  Jus- 
tice. 

It  was  not  until  1958  that  the  Ministers  of 
Justice  of  the  various  laender  agreed  to  cre- 
ate a  central  office  for  the  coordination  of 
information  and  investigation  of  Nazi  crimes 
at  Ludwigsburg.  As  late  as  December  1964 
it  was  announced  that  the  Ludwigsburg  staff 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  aid  this  work. 
Thus  It  is  clear  that  until  fairly  recent  times, 
prosecution  has  not  been  completely  possible. 
In  this  connection  we  must  remember  that 
the  1871  statute  means  not  that  prosecutions 
in  general  became  possible,  but  that  a  pros- 
ecution of  an  individual  is  possible.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  if  this  had  been  so  in  any 
particular  case,  you  would  have  prosecuted. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  failure  to  pros- 
ecute a  Nazi  criminal  means  that  due  to  the 
disorganization  of  the  state  for  a  long  period 
it  was  impossible  to  have  commenced  such. 
I  therefore  conclude  that  applying  your 
own  domestic  law,  the  statute  of  limitations 
should  run  for  20  years  from  the  date  pros- 
ecution became  In  fact  possible. 

The  facts  that  I  have  asserted  here  have 
been  recognized  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  German  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
In  "News  From  the  German  Embassy,"  vol. 
IX,  No.  1,  dated  January  5,  1965,  Ambassador 
Heinrich  Knappsteln  stated: 

"As  I  know  from  my  own  activity  in  the 
denazlfllcatlon  process,  German  coxirts  dur- 
ing the  early  postwar  years  were  not  able — 
or  only  to  a  very  limited  degree — to  try  Nazi 
criminals,  because  the  Allies  reserved  these 
cases  almost  entirely  for  themselves.  Only 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  conclusion  of  the  Bonn  Con- 
ventions of  1954  was  German  Judicature  able 
to  take  on  fully  the  prosecution  of  Nazi 
criminals.  This  was  particularly  difficult  in 
the  beginning  as  the  most  important  docu- 
ments were  still  in  Allied  hands,  and  because 
it  was  especially  difficult,  during  those  first 
tubulent  years,  to  reach  svu-viving  witnesses 
who  were  essential  for  such  trials." 

In  the  same  publication,  vol.  Vin,  No.  8, 
dated  May  28,  1964,  the  Embassy  published 
an  interview  with  a  senior  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, stating  the  following: 

"Question.  How  is  it  that  the  Auschwitz 
and  similar  legal  proceedings  were  started  so 
late? 

"Answer.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
It  has  only  been  since  1956  that  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  has  enjoyed  full  sov- 


ereignty in  this  as  well  as  other  areas.  Be- 
yond this  the  Allies  conducted  the  Nurem- 
berg trials  from  1945  to  1948,  and  In  conclud- 
ing them  in  1948  did  not  call  the  attention 
of  German  judicial  authorities  to  the  docu- 
ments that  remained  and  that  despite  Allied 
efforts  all  perpetrators  of  crimes  had  not  been 
brought  to  justice.  The  documents  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  such  criminal  actions 
were  scattered  throughout  archives  around 
the  world.  It  took  time  to  find  out  where 
they  were  and  to  get  possession  of  these  docu- 
ments. There  Is  a  substantial  body  of  docu- 
ments in  the  East  bloc  states  which  remain 
inaccessible  to  use  even  today." 

You  have  been  candid  enough  to  agree  with 
me  that  some  date  after  May  8,  1945,  could 
reasonably  be  selected  as  a  beginning  point 
without  violating  your  constitution  or  the 
rule  of  law  as  you  see  it.  I  very  much  hope 
you  will  now  search  for,  select,  adopt,  and 
announce  a  date  consistent  with  the  facts 
and  fair  to  society,  both  German  and  interna- 
tional, which  suffered  so  much  from  the 
Nazi  horrors. 

I  believe  the  date  1955 — the  date  when 
complete  German  sovereignty  was  regained — 
would  be  an  appropriate  date.  This  would 
extend  prosecutions  until  1975. '' 

I  recognize  that  your  Ministry  has  been 
requested  "to  report  to  the  Bundestag  not 
later  than  March  1, 1965,  whether  in  all  perti- 
nent murder  cases  investigations  have  been 
conducted  and  whether  action  has  been 
taken  to  insure  interruption  of  the  statute 
of  limitations." 

I  gathered  from  my  conversations  In  Bonn 
that  should  your  reply  to  the  above  question 
be  In  the  negative,  there  would  be  a  strong 
disposition  in  many  German  quarters,  and 
perhaps  in  your  Government  to  extend  by, 
direct  legislation  the  statute  of  limitations 
if  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Bundestag  resolu- 
tion of  December  9,  1964)  "the  criminal 
prosecution  of  such  murders  cannot  be  in- 
sured in  any  other  way." 

While  many  have  argued  that  "ultimate 
justice"  demands  that  such  crimes  should 
be  punished  even  if  special  and  exceptional 
domestic  legislation  Is  required,  you  have 
personally  been  understood  to  reject  this 
view  on  the  ground  that  the  desired  end  does 
not  justify  such  means. 

However,  may  I  submit,  that  the  decision 
to  ask  for  such  legislation  cannot  on  your 
stated  principles,  rest  on  any  estimate  as  to 
the  number  of  criminals  who  will  escape  trial 
and  justice  if  the  time  for  prosecution  ex- 
pires on  May  8,  1965.  Therefore,  I  believe  It 
Is  preferable  not  to  wait  until  such  a  survey 
and  estimate  Is  made  before  announcing 
clearly  and  firmly  that  the  time  does  not 
expire  on  May  8,  1965.  An  announcement  to 
that  effect  predicated  on  the  terms  of  the 
code  of  1871,  with  a  realistic  finding  of  the 
date  on  which  prosecution  became  possible, 
would  do  Justice  to  society  and  honor  to  the 
rule  of  law. 


HIGH-PROTEIN  FLOUR 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wovUd  like  to  invite  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  their  staffs,  and  the  Kansas 
congressional  delegation  to  be  my  guests 
on  Tuesday.  March  2,  from  8  a.m.  to 
10  a.m.,  in  the  visitors'  cafeteria,  New 
Senate  OfBce  Building,  to  taste  the 
world's  finest  protein  flour  pancakes 
that  will  be  served  with  a  variety  of 
sauces.  All  members  of  the  press  are 
also  invited  to  attend  the  breakfast  in 
honor  of  the  15th  annual  International 
Pancake  Day  Race. 

The  breakfast  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Liberal  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Liberal,  Kans. 
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This  day  is  set  aside  in  Kansas  as 
Liberal's  International  Pancake  Day, 
the  day  before  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
Shrove  Tuesday.  On  this  day  the  ladies 
of  Liberal,  Kans..  run  an  annual  foot- 
race with  the  ladies  of  Olney,  England, 
each  runner  holding  a  skillet  in  which 
she  must  flip  a  pancake  three  times 
while  covering  the  course.  The  wives  of 
Olney  have  been  pancake  racing  since 
the  year  1445.  Liberal  challenged  the 
women  of  Olney  in  1950  and  the  vicar 
of  Olney,  Rev.  R.  C.  Collins,  accepted. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday,  in  England,  it 
was  customary  for  the  housewives  to 
stop  their  work  and  run  to  the  chxirch 
to  be  "shriven"  of  their  sins  when  the 
church  bells  tolled.  In  1445,  a  housewife 
heard  the  bells  ring,  but  was  caught  in 
the  middle  of  baking  pancakes.  She 
raced  to  the  church  carrying  her  griddle 
and  pancakes  with  her.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  annual  sporting  event. 

Be  sure  to  join  me  for  the  world's  fin- 
est pancakes. 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  LYNDON  B.  JOHN- 
SON AT  VISTA  GRADUATION 
CEREMONY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  our  gracious  First 
Lady,  who  has  always  taken  such  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  problems  of 
our  country,  and  particularly  in  the  needs 
of  our  less  fortunate  citizens,  made  an 
excellent  address  on  Friday,  February  26, 
1965,  on  the  occasion;Of  the  VISTA  grad- 
uation ceremonies  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks by  Mrs.  Johnson  on  this  forward- 
looking  and  progressive  program,  which 
_  ^     I  gives  and  will  continue  to  give  many  of 

JfjF'\  our  concerned  citizens  opportunities  for 

the  discipline  of  service  to  others,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  VISTA 
Gradttation,  St.  Petersburg,  Pla. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  in  St.  Petersburg  to- 
day to  Join  in  a  program  which  is  surely 
an  exciting  landmark  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
the  program  to  me  is  the  name  itself — ^Vol- 
unteers in  Service  to  America — VISTA  which 
says  in  one  word  what  the  program  is. 

You  know,  at  our  particular  point  of  his- 
tory, as  we  look  back,  this  is  a  natural  follow- 
up  to  successive  periods  when  our  country 
confronted  great  human  problems.  In  the 
early  and  middle  19th  century  we  proved  that, 
whatever  diversities  existed  among  us,  we 
could  function  as  one  Nation.  In  the  later 
19th  century,  we  forged  ahead  an  economic 
system  strong  and  flexible  enough  to  sup- 
port an  ever-rising  standard  of  living.  In 
the  20th  century  we  recognized  that  we  are, 
ineluctably,  part  of  a  complex  and  churning 
world,  and  s"'ung  our  energies  toward  making 
that  role  a  force  for  freedom. 

Now  we  are  boldly  taking  hold  of  an  aspira- 
tion which  men  have  known  as  long  as  there 
have  been  human  beings — the  eradication  of 
the  bleak  winter  of  poverty  from  the  climate 
of  a  whole  society. 

Of  all  the  economic  opportunity  programs 
being  launched,  none  better  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  war  against  poverty  than 
the  VISTA  operation. 

I  am  pleased  to  meet  you  VISTA  graduates 
In  person  and  to  see  you  at  work — as  I  will 


later  In  the  day.  You  have  already  made  your 
mark  here  in  St.  Petersbiurg.  The  petition 
of  the  people  of  Ridgecrest  and  Old  Baskin's 
Crossing  asking  for  you  to  stay  is  evidence 
of  your  success. 

That — in  this  brief  time — must  be  a  spe- 
cial source  of  satisfaction.  You  men  and 
women  of  all  ages,  from  all  parts  of  the 
coxintry,  from  a  variety  of  occupations,  have 
chosen  to  interrupt  your  careers  and  sacri- 
fice economic  gain  or  give  up  the  well- 
earned  leisure  of  later  years  in  order  to  help 
others. 

American  is  many  things.  But  above  all — 
more  than  any  nation  in  the  history  of  man — 
ever  since  the  first  frontiersman  picked  up 
his  musket  to  help  protect  a  neighbor — we 
have  been  a  nation  of  volunteers.  We  have 
been  a  land  in  which  the  individual  says — 
"My  neighbor  needs  me.  I  will  do  some- 
thing." 

You  are  graduating  today  Into  a  stirring 
traditisn.  You  are  making  glow  again  the 
word  of  that  most  American  of  poets,  Walt 
Whitman,  who  wrote  for  us :  "Behold,  I  do  not 
give  lectures  or  a  little  charity  when  I  give 
myself." 

And  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
place  for  this  first  VISTA  graduation  than 
here  in  the  prosperous  city  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  poor  are  not  an  island.  Their  needs 
toll  out  to  the  whole  community. 

The  very  fact  that  a  man  is  poor  means 
that  he  needs  the  help  of  others — that  he 
probably  lacks  the  education  and  often  the 
hopefulness  to  lift  himself  unaided.  Chang- 
ing his  lot  is  a  decidedly  practical  matter  for 
everyone.  Millions  of  the  impoverished  place 
a  heavy  drag  on  the  whole  society,  cutting 
down  the  ability  to  purchase  what  we  pro- 
duce, diminishing  tax  revenues — easy  prey  to 
delinquency  and  crime. 

The  intense  interest  of  thriving  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  VISTA  program  is  a  heartening 
symbol  of  what  is  happening  across  the  Na- 
tion, where  all  of  us  are  realizing  that  all 
the  poor  are  the  responsibility  of  all  America. 

I  am  struck,  too,  by  the  way  the  VISTA 
program  has  been  working  out  in  this  com- 
munity. Too  often  well-meaning  people  have 
approached  a  social  problem  with  the  as- 
sumption— let  Washington  draw  up  the  per- 
fect blueprint,  complete  down  to  the  last 
comma. 

But  if  the  American  experience  has  taught 
vis  any  one  fundamental  lesson,  it  is  this: 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  instant  Utopia — 
especially  when  the  better  world  is  conceived 
miles  away  from  where  It  must  take  practical 
form. 

Here  in  the  St.  Petersburg  area,  for  some  7 
years — long  before  we  in  Washington  talked 
about  a  war  on  poverty — you  have  been  at 
work  to  broaden  economic  opportunity. 

Your  many  progressive  educational  Institu- 
tions have  been  deeply  involved.  At  Ridge- 
crest you  have  created  a  laboratory  for 
healthy  social  change.  You  have  proceeded 
on  the  only  sensible  asstimptlon — that  the 
national  war  against  poverty  must  be  fought 
in  a  thousand  local  battles — in  the  slums  of 
Individual  cities,  on  wornout  farms,  in  the 
hollows  of  Appalachia,  in  isolated  Indian 
reservations — wherever  human  beings  stand 
with  their  noses  pressed  against  the  windows 
of  our  general  affluence. 

The  result  of  your  local  progress  is  that 
VISTA  has  been  able  to  function  here  as  It 
should  function  everywhere  in  America.  It 
has  learned  as  much  as  it  has  taught.  Its 
role  has  been  not  to  bring  full-blown  answers 
but  to  Join  with  others,  tentatively,  quest- 
ingly.  on  the  road  to  a  workable  solution. 

So  we  begin  here,  begin  superbly,  I  believe, 
with  this  VISTA  graduating  class.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  asked  to  give  out  your 
diplomas.  I  am  privileged  to  share  the  rush 
of  feelings  that  must  be  going  through  you. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  difficulties 
you  will  encounter.  But  you  and  I  know 
that  you  also  have  before  you  the  richest 


experience  of  your  Uvea.  To  be  at  the  fore- 
front of  a  great  national  effort  is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  comes  to  few  in  a  generation, 
and  the  personal  satisfaction  it  brings  Is 
deep  and  lasting. 

For  many  of  you  this  experience  will  be 
transforming.  You  will  be  confirming,  in 
the  most  personal  way,  the  wondrous  truth 
which  too  often  is  a  mere  phrase.  You  will 
know,  as  nothing  else  could  make  you  know, 
that  we  are  all  of  us  brothers,  every  one  of 
us  to  every  one  of  us. 

You  and  the  thousands  who  will  follow 
you  will  have  another  privilege.  In  some 
countries,  and  in  our  own  too,  voices  have 
been  raised  to  say  that  a  land  as  rich  as  ours 
can  only  produce  a  mink-lined  civilization, 
marked  by  a  moral  deadening  and  the  frenet- 
ic pursuit  of  push-button  luxuries,  a  split- 
level,  and  a  sports  car.  By  what  you  are 
doing,  you  make  those  voices  Just  so  many 
hollow  noises. 

You  are  reliving  the  fundamentals  on 
which  the  Nation  was  founded  and  by  which 
It  has  grown  great:  That  success  is  an  im- 
perative to  service,  not  an  Invitation  to 
apathy;  that  democracy  means  a  human 
spirit  which  sweeps  beyond  mere  laws;  that 
the  United  States  is  blessed  not  so  much  by 
Its  roaring  furnaces,  not  so  much  by  its 
abundant  fields  of  grain,  not  even  by  space 
ships  aloft,  but  by  the  national  vision  which 
calls  upon  us  to  use  our  resources  so  that 
every  American  can  walk  with  head  high  in 
the  tonic  air  of  self-respect. 

To  all  of  you  VISTA  graduates,  pioneers  in 
a  long  and  proud  line  to  come,  may  I  express 
my  congratulations,  my  warmest  best  wishes, 
and — let  me  add — more  than  a  bit  of  envy. 


March  1,  1965 
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BISHOP  GEORGE  THEODORE 
BOILEAU 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  sad 
news  from  Alaska  reached  me  over  the 
weekend  when  I  learned  that  one  of  the 
great  citizens  of  my  State,  the  Most 
Reverend  George  Theodore  Boileau,  co- 
adjutor bishop  of  Alaska,  died  suddenly 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Bishop  Boileau — and  I  have  always, 
since  his  consecration  last  July,  had  dif- 
ficulty in  not  referring  to  him  as  Father 
Boileau,  because  of  his  long  service  in  the 
Jesuit  order  as  parish  priest  at  Pair- 
banks,  Alaska — was  not  only  one  of  the 
best  known,  but  also  one  of  the  best 
loved,  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
Alaska. 

I  had  known  this  wonderful  man  since 
he  first  came  to  Alaska,  in  1950,  to  serve 
as  assistant  pastor  at  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Church  in  Fairbanks.  After 
his  outstanding  service  as  pastor,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  all  Catholic 
schools  in  the  diocese  of  Alaska,  in  1958. 

Mr.  President,  Bishop  BoUeau  com- 
bined admirably  activities  as  a  man  of 
God  and  those  of  a  man  deeply  immersed 
in  civic  responsibilities  with  his  fellow 
men.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  before  statehood. 
He  was  active  as  a  Boy  Scout  official 
throughout  his  career  in  Alaska. 

Last  September,  Bishop  Boileau  trav- 
eled to  Rome,  to  participate  in  the  Ecu- 
menical Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  assuming  the  office  of  coad- 
jutor bishop,  in  ceremonies  presided  over 
by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  at  the  Cop- 
per Valley  School,  near  Glennallen, 
Alaska,  last  July,  Bishop  Boileau  an- 
nounced humbly  that  he  planned  to 
travel  to  the  Jesuit  schools,  churches,  and 


missions  in  the  far-flung  Alaska  diocese 
in  the  same  way  he  did  as  a  priest  "by 
dog  team,  plane,  and  sno-go." 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  Alaska  in 
saluting  the  service  of  this  dedicated 
man  to  the  people  of  my  State.  His  vm- 
timely  death  at  the  age  of  52  is  a  sad 
blow  to  us  all.  May  his  great  soul  rest 
in  peace.      

U  THANT'S  VIEW  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  26th  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  appeared  an  article,  written  by 
William  S.  White,  under  the  title:  "Ne- 
gotiation?— U  Thant's  View  on  Viet- 
nam." 

In  the  article  Mr.  White  points  out 
very  clearly  and  pointedly  the  error  of 
Mr.  U  Thant's  judgment  in  condemning 
the  United  States  for  its  action  in  South 
Vietnam,  while  remaining  completely  si- 
lent on  the  series  of  wrongs  committed 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and 
Government. 

Mr.  U  Thant  obviously  has  forgotten 
the  existence  of  the  Geneva  pact;  if  he 
remembers  it  and  fails  to  give  recognition 
to  its  provisions,  he  clearly  reflects  an 
unwarranted  and  unpardonable  disre- 
gard for  the  sanctity  of  compacts  entered 
into  by  different  nations  of  the  world. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
are  in  violation  not  only  of  the  Geneva 
accord,  but  also  of  the  1962  pact  creating 
a  coalition  government  in  Laos.  The 
borders  of  both  these  nations  have  been 
methodically  and  systematically  violated 
by  the  Communists.  Yet,  Mr.  U  Thant 
sees  fit  to  disregard  these  hostile  bel- 
ligerent violations  of  nations'  rights, 
and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  condemn  the 
United  States,  whose  objective  in  South 
Vietnam  has  been,  and  is,  to  protect  the 
people  of  that  nation  against  the  wrongs 
that  have  been  perpetrated  upon  them 
by  their  neighbor — the  Communists  of 
North  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  White  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Negotiation?:  U  Thant's  View  on  Vietnam 
(By  William  S.  White) 

With  a  rarely  matched  twisting  of  the 
truth,  but  at  least  with  a  certain  insolent 
candor.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the 
United  Nations  has  now  openly  become  an 
apologist  and  propagandist  for  Communist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

U  Thant  has  now  trumpeted  as  revealed 
truth,  and  without  hesitation  or  qualifica- 
tion, the  whole  basic  Communist  line  that 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  was  only  a  little 
homegrown  contest  involving  two  sets  of 
local  boys  until  dreadful  old  Uncle  Sam  in- 
tervened to  assist  the  anti-Communist  gov- 
errunent  of  that  country.  He  has  called 
upon  us  to  negotiate  and  to  withdraw  our- 
selves as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  process,  he  has  rewritten  10  years  of 
history,  annulling  10  years  in  which  the 
Communist  government  of  North  Vietnam 
has  undeniably  and  consistently  directed  and 
supplied  and  commanded  a  tireless  and  sav- 
age invasion  of  South  Vietnam  in  endless 
violation  of  agreements  made  in  1954  at  Just 
such  negotiations  as  are  now  being  so  pressed 
upon  us. 


Thus,  with  U  Thant's  now  unhidden  re- 
cruitment to  them,  those  forces  seelclng  to 
blackmail  or  persuade  the  United  States  Into 
abandoning  its  commitments  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  cut  and  run  are  at  last  complete. 
And  what  a  pretty  company  they  make  for 
any  American  to  travel  with. 

Thant,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Charles  de 
Gaulle  of  Prance — this  is  the  splendid  trinity 
that,  whatever  the  intention  in  individual 
cases,  is  taking  actions  to  remove  the  Amer- 
ican presence  in  Asia,  to  sully  an  American 
effort  against  pillage  and  murder  of  signal 
honor  and  decency,  and  to  open  all  southeast 
Asia  to  the  faceless  hordes  of  Communist 
China. 

And  it  would  all  be  done  under  definitions 
that  only  Thant  and  the  Communists  can 
vmderstand:  If  Communist  forces  Invade  or 
Infiltrate  a  country,  the  resulting  fighting  is 
only  "local"  and  nobody  is  intruding  any- 
where. If  anti-Commimist  forces  respond  to 
an  independent  country's  appeal  for  help 
against  marauders,  then  this  is  not  only  In- 
tervention but  also  quite  unacceptable  Inter- 
vention. 

Even  the  precious  little  band  of  Democratic 
Senators  that  has  been  crying  for  weeks  for 
"negotiation" — even  though  It  Is  perfectly 
plain  that  negotiation  at  this  stage  would  be 
outright  siuTender  to  aggression — may  find 
Itself  a  bit  unhappy  with  the  International 
associates  it  now  has. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  pxishes  us  toward 
negotiation — again,  at  this  stage,  before  we 
could  possibly  negotiate  from  strength  In 
South  Vietnam — is  it  really  likely  that  this 
would  be  in  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States?  When  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  Prance 
pushes  us  toward  negotiation,  is  it  really  like- 
ly that  this  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  considering  that  Charles  de 
Gaulle  for  years  has  been  attempting  to  break 
down  American  Influence  all  over  the  world? 
Is  It  not  odd  that  U  Thant  should  feel 
free  to  Interfere  in  this  matter  anyhow,  since 
neither  North  Vietnam,  the  aggressor  state 
here,  nor  Communist  China,  Its  master.  Is 
even  a  member  of  the  organization  for  which 
he  speaks? 

And  does  the  Democratic  splinter  In  the 
Senate  know  that,  according  to  word  to  me 
from  a  distinguished  Allied  Ambassador,  It 
has  already  succeeded  in  convincing  the  dip- 
lomatic community  here  that  the  majority 
party  of  this  country  is  not  behind  the  Pres- 
ident In  Vietnam?  The  fact  that  this  esti- 
mate is  absurdly  wrong  and  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  both  parties  backs  the  President 
does  not  cure  the  measureless  harm  that  has 
been  done  to  American  interests  by  the 
Democratic  splinter. 

For  the  President  is  going  to  take  whatever 
meas\ires  are  necessary  to  defend  our  troops 
and  our  position  In  Vietnam.  If  the  solemn 
determination  of  this  Government  continues 
to  be  belittled  on  our  own  side  of  the  world 
by  men  who  have  chosen  to  follow  the  Irre- 
sponsible leadership  of  such  a  person  as  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  the  Chinese 
may  fatally  underestimate  our  resolve  and 
bring  on  major  war. 


PROBLEMS  OF  COLLEGE  EDUCA- 
TION—MORE CONTACTS  WITH 
PROFESSORS  NEEDED 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  there  appeared  an  article  entitled 
"It's  Time  to  Return  to  'Old  Main'." 
The  article  was  written  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  who  very  effectively  demonstrates 
weaknesses  that  have  developed  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  because 
of  the  chasm  that  separates  the  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body  from  true  con- 
tact with  the  professors. 


I  wish  to  quote  a  few  of  the  pertinent 
statements  that  Mr.  Jones  made  in  his 
discussion  of  this  important  subject: 

A  college  is  not  a  factory  or  a  supermarket, 
and  college  bigness  doesnt  bring  down  the 
cost  per  student.  The  Federal  Government 
and  the  great  foundation  should  quit  en- 
ticing professors  away  from  teaching  by  the 
lavish  and  idiotic  business  of  offering  re- 
search grants  to  almost  any  applicant.  In 
most  of  the  great  universities  the  actual 
teaching  is  being  done  by  graduate  students 
who  are  only  slightly  more  acquainted  witli 
the  subjects  than  their  pupils. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  by  Mr.  Jones 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  in  connecion  with  the  article 
by  Mr.  Jones,  an  article  entitled  "Jet- 
Age  Professors,"  written  by  Leonard 
Gross. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Time  To  Return  to  "Old  Main" 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

On  most  university  campuses  of  any  an- 
tiquity in  the  United  States  there  remains 
the  original  building  from  which  the  school, 
amebalike,  has  divided  and  grovm.  Usually 
they  call  it  old  main. 

Old  main  is  almost  invariably  ugly,  a 
belfried  Victorian  pile  of  narrow  windows, 
creaky  floors,  ixncertain  heat  and  roller 
shades.  And  in  spite  of  its  central  location  It 
Is  getting  harder  to  find. 

Dominating  and  dwarfing  old  main  now 
are  the  modern  classroom  buildings,  the 
super  new  laboratories,  the  conference  cen- 
ter, the  student  union — and  farther  out,  the 
fieldhouse,  the  stadium  and  the  high  rise 
dormitories. 

Yet  old  main  is  loved.  Its  picture  appears 
most  often  on  the  cover  of  the  altmani  maga- 
zine. It  represents  the  vanished  day  when 
students  knew  their  professors  and  profes- 
sors their  students.  It  is  a  wistful  reminder 
of  the  age  when  the  institution  had  what 
the  cheerleaders  used  to  call  spirit,  a 
collective  personality  with  which  both 
faculty  and  students  could  identify  tliem- 
selves  with  pride. 

It  doesn't  do  to  grow  too  sentimental  about 
old  main.  It  didn't  represent  any  golden 
age  of  knowledge.  It  dates  back  to  frock- 
coated  professors  and  a  rigid  diet  of  Greek, 
Latin,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  a  shotgun  course  in 
philosophy  that  included  such  sciences  as 
there  were.  But  when  the  entire  graduating 
class  could  assemble  In  their  wide  cravats 
and  stiff  collars  on  the  steps  of  old  main  for 
their  final  photograph  there  was  no  doubt 
that  alma  mater  was  a  mother  to  them  all. 

Following  the  recent  student  riots  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  which 
are.  perhaps,  to  be  expected  under  any  ad- 
ministration that  seems  to  be  uncertain 
about  who's  running  the  school,  there  has 
been  considerable  Inquiry  into  the  origins  of 
the  unrest.  And  one  theory  advanced  is  that 
students  at  Berkeley  are  sick  of  being  non- 
entities in  a  giant  learning  machine. 

With  25.000  students  that  university  has 
ceased  to  be  a  personality.  As  its  capacity  to 
inspire  loyalty  among  its  charges  has  dimin- 
ished, so  has  its  ability  to  maintain  disci- 
pline. Alma  mater  has  died  and  her  place 
has  been  taken  by  a  bewildering  and  amor- 
phous city  of  classrooms  In  which  the  im- 
mature and  recently  arrived  citizens  can 
neither  identify  themselves  with  any  tradi- 
tions nor  feel  any  kinship  with  the  powers 

In  city  hall. 

The  time  is  overdue  when  we  must  con- 
sider how  to  rehximanlze  our  colleges  and 
\inlversities. 
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Our  first  Job  Is  to  handle  the  problem 
of  bigness.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  2.25 
million  college  students  In  America.  Now 
there  are  4.5  million.  University  presidents 
have  been  deep  in  the  business  of  empire 
building,  aided  by  heavy  Federal  grants.  In 
the  meantime,  many  privately  endowed  col- 
leges, with  good  academic  standards,  have 
been  starved  as  the  income  tax  has  dried  up 
sources  of  gifts.  Everywhere  there  are  lean 
little  junior  colleges  and  miserable  teachers 
colleges  that  haven't  had  the  favor  of  State 
legislatures. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  stop  the  physical 
expansion  of  the  great  State  universities. 
This  can  be  done  easily  by  cutting  the  un,- 
dergraduate  enrollments  by  stiff  entrajice 
requirements  so  that  these  schools  may 
concentrate  on  graduate  work. 

Then  we  must  reequlp  and  upgrade  the 
smaller  schools  and  build  a  lot  more  of 
them.  This  would  not  be  more  expensive. 
A  college  is  not  a  factory  or  a  supermarket 
and  college  bigness  doesn't  bring  down  the 
cost  per  student.  The  Ideal  should  be  a 
top  enrollment  of  5,000.  The  football  teams 
might  not  be  so  hot,  but  students  would 
begin  to  belong  to  something  again. 

Then  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
great  foundations  should  quit  enticing  pro- 
fessors away  from  teaching  by  the  lavish 
and  idiotic  business  of  offering  research 
grants  to  almost  any  applicant. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Peter  Schrag,  secretary  of  Amherst  College, 
quotes  one  college  administrator  as  follows: 

"It's  so  easy  to  get  grants  that  a  fellow's 
dedication  to  teaching  declines.  Why  labor 
in  the  vineyards  when  you  can  get  a  Pul- 
brlght  or  some  other  grant  that  enables  you 
to  study  or  work  at  what  you  want?  The 
old  publish-or-perlsh  becomes  travel-and- 
triimiph  while  enjoying  life  more  fully  in- 
stead of  plugging  away  at  the  old  routine." 

The  "old  routine,"  of  course,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  young  people,  which  is  what 
professorlng  used  to  be  about.  But  no  more. 
In  most  of  the  great  universities  the  actual 
teaching  is  being  done  by  graduate  students 
who  are  only  slightly  more  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  than  their  pupils.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  let  brilliant  lecturers  amuse  them- 
selves In  private  research,  writing  compli- 
cated treatises  of  interest  only  to  other  ad- 
vanced scholars.  Let's  get  them  back  to  the 
rostrum   and   the   blackboard. 

The  United  States  should  not  be  appalled 
by  the  flood  of  young  people  now  hammering 
at  the  college  gates.  We  should  be  delighted. 
But  at  no  greater  cost  than  academic 
megalopolises  we  can  have  undergraduate 
schools  small  enough  to  have  personality  and 
esprit,  where  students  can  once  again  have 
contact  with  professors. 

Old  main  must  rise  again. 

Jet-Age  Professors 

After  a  century  of  ridicule  and  neglect,  the 
American  university  professor  has  come  upon 
sweet  times.  Everyone  wants  the  benefit  of 
his  brain — government.  Industry,  founda- 
tions and.  of  course,  universities.  Their 
blandishments  are  glittery:  expensive  tools, 
extensive  time,  intensive  travel,  and  excellent 
pay.  Yesterday's  tower-bound  professor 
often  moonlighted  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
jet-age  professor,  if  he's  good,  can  write  his 
own  ticket.  One  who  is  and  does  is  pictured 
here. 

George  Maslach,  dean  of  Berkeley's  College 
of  Engineering,  is  a  professor  of  aeronautical 
engineering.  A  colleague  calls  him  "the  out- 
standing experimentalist  in  the  world"  in  his 
field,  rarefled-gas  dynamics.  Twice  recently, 
Maslach  has  turned  down  "$50,000  kind  of 
things"  from  Industry  because  life  as  he  now 
lives  it  is  too  exciting.  It's  3  minutes  from 
his  campus  oflace,  where  he  supervises  the 
education  of  an  inordinate  number  of  the 


Nation's  better  engineering  students,  to  his 
contemporary  home  In  the  hills  above,  where, 
from  his  balcony,  the  entire  bay  area  spreads 
before  him.  During  the  school  year,  he  aver- 
ages at  least  one  trip  a  month  East  as  a  con- 
sultant, and  turns  another  down.  During 
summers  and  sabbaticals,  he  jets  with  his 
wife  and  three  children  to  Europe,  where  he 
serves  on  a  NATO  advisory  board.  What- 
ever can  be  gained  from  life  among  the  aca- 
demic elite.  George  Maslach  is  getting. 

But  are  students  getting  what  they  should 
from  professors  like  George  Maslach?  The 
question  dominates  academic  debate  today. 
Critical  educators  charge  that  many  profes- 
sors find  research  grants  and  consulting  fees 
so  seductive  they  have  all  but  abandoned 
teaching.  If  It's  not  the  professor,  it's  his 
university,  which,  mindful  of  its  reputation, 
demands  that  he  "publish  or  perish."  Either 
way,  the  argument  holds,  the  student  loses 
out.  Teaching  is  frequently  shunted  to  as- 
sistants and  graduate  students.  Many  un- 
dergraduates have  only  passing  contact  with 
the  best  faculty  minds.  Students  are  all 
but  forgotten,  says  a  recent  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation report,  In  the  "headlong  search  for 
more  and  better  grants,  fatter  fees,  higher 
salaries,  higher  rank."  And  because  Cal's 
faculty  is  rated  among  the  top  four  na- 
tionally, the  Berkeley  campus  is  Invariably 
cited  as  the  villainous  prototype  of  a  "uni- 
versity on  the  make." 

Such  abuses  dismay  Maslach  and  George 
Plmentel,  the  restless,  committed  chemistry 
professor.  At  Berkeley,  it  is  a  matter  of 
policy  that  even  the  most  venerated  faculty 
stars  teach  undergraduate  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  graduate  seminars.  It  is  a  matter  of 
honor  that  professors  not  let  outside  work 
interfere  with  their  teaching,  and  not  accept 
work  that  doesn't  enhance  it.  Neither  honor 
nor  policy  is  violated  nearly  so  often  as 
charged,  Maslach  and  Plmentel  agree,  but 
each  would  like  to  see  such  violators  as  do 
exist  sent  packing. 

Both  men  make  conscious  efforts  to  work 
with  undergraduates.  Says  Maslach:  "If 
any  student  thinks  enough  of  me  to  ask  me 
to  advise  him,  I,  by  God,  am  going  to  respond, 
even  if  it  takes  hovirs."  Plmentel  never  locks 
his  office  door.  His  students  revere  him. 
Says  one:  "With  him,  you're  a  colleague  rath- 
er than  an  underling."  The  author  of  a  pop- 
ular high  school  chemistry  textbook,  Plmen- 
tel learned  a  few  years  ago  that  high  school 
teachers  were  counseling  their  better  stu- 
dents to  avoid  Berkeley,  lest  they  be  lost  In 
the  bigness.  Plmentel  organized  a  freshman 
science  honors  program  designed  to  stimu- 
late talented  minds  through  close  faculty- 
student  contact. 

In  one  vital  respect,  however,  both  pro- 
fessors find  the  current  criticism  specious. 
To  them,  there  is  no  choice  between  research 
and  teaching.  The  only  choice  is  between 
mediocrity  and  excellence.  There  are  few 
good  teachers  who  don't  do  research,  they 
contend;  most  research  translates  Into  good 
teaching.  Maslach:  "Research  and  teaching 
are  synonymous  words.  If  you  don't  do  re- 
search, you're  going  to  be  a  trade  school." 
Plmentel:  "Research  and  teaching  are  like 
sin  and  confession.  If  you  don't  do  any  of 
the  former,  you  don't  have  anything  to  talk 
about  In  the  latter." 

Beneath  the  heat  are  questions  that  Amer- 
ican universities,  already  splitting  at  the 
seams,  must  confront  at  once:  What  Is  a 
university  for?  Who  should  study  there? 
The  vision  of  nien  like  Maslach  and  Plmentel 
is  as  new  as  the  future,  as  old  as  medieval 
Oxford.  A  university  is,  above  all,  for  schol- 
arship, and  for  students  with  the  potential 
to  be  scholars.  Says  Plmentel:  "The  pri- 
mary obligation  of  the  university  Is  to  make 
sure  there  is  a  place  for  the  very  best  stu- 
dent.   If  we  don't  do  It,  nobody  else  will." 

The  average  student?  This  year,  Maslach 
predicts,  Berkeley  will  suggest  to  Its  20,000 
applicants  that  many  of  them  might  learn 


more  and  be  happier  at  one  of  California's 
many  good  4-year  colleges.  Given  the  de- 
mands of  the  Jet  age,  such  a  solution  may  be 
unavoidable.  "We  want  a  growing  percent- 
age of  our  population  to  be  going  to  the 
university,"  says  George  Plmentel,  "but  we 
don't  want  the  caliber  of  their  education  to 
decline." 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  tragic  events  of  this  or  any 
other  century  was  the  subjection  of  most 
of  Eastern  Europe  to  Russian  domina- 
tion. The  ruthless  regimes  that  now 
claim  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
people  are,  in  reality,  directed  from  Mos- 
cow. They  have  systematically  thwart- 
ed, by  force  when  other  methods  failed, 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  for  national  independ- 
ence. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  admit  that  the  governments  now 
dedicated  to  the  Communist  ideology  are 
the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  sure  that  a  truly  free  election 
would  once  and  for  all  eliminate  Com- 
munist influence  from  this  area  of  the 
world.  Our  strategy  is  a  simple  one. 
By  recognizing  the  dreams  of  these  peo- 
ple, we  are  supporting  their  Ideals,  and 
are  holding  out  to  them  a  hope  for  the 
future.  The  captive  nations  of  Europe 
will  not  be  captive  for  long,  for  such 
subjugation  is  contrary  to  the  basic  de- 
sires of  the  people. 

One  of  the  smallest  of  these  nations 
is  Estonia.  Last  Thursday,  February  24, 
she  celebrated  her  independence  from 
Russia  which  was  proclaimed  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1918.  Russia  invaded  the  land 
of  this  brave  people  in  the  early  part  of 
World  War  II,  and  again  in  1944,  sub- 
jecting them  once  more  to  Russian  im- 
perialism and  control. 

Yet  no  people  has  held  more  tena- 
ciously to  the  idea  that  their  subjection 
is  only  temporary.  Estonian  history 
teaches  that  the  dedication  to  liberty  and 
independence  in  that  country  is  strong 
and  enduring.  In  America,  the  Estonian 
National  Committee  has  been  doing  su- 
perior work  to  alert  all  Americans  to  the 
necessity  of  supporting  our  friends  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

America  is  dedicated  to  the  idea  that 
all  men  ought  to  be  able  to  choose  their 
own  government.  In  commemoration  of 
this  special  day,  we  rededicate  ourselves 
to  this  ideal,  and  extend  to  the  Estonian 
people  our  hopes  for  a  better  world  in 
the  near  future.  They  have  not  been 
forgotten,  nor  will  they  be.  Even  though 
the  Estonians  themselves  cannot  cele- 
brate Estonian  Independence  Day,  we  in 
this  country  can.  By  doing  so,  we  show 
to  the  entire  world  that  we  deeply  believe 
that  communistic  imperialism  is  doomed 
to  destruction.  Tyranny  of  one  group 
of  rulers  over  another  people  has  never 
been  successful,  and  never  can  be  per- 
manent. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  respect  for  the  Americans 
of  Estonian  descent  who  continue  to  work 
for  the  day  when  Estonia  will  once  again 
be  free. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  THE  FA- 
THER OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  on  February  22,  radio  station  KDBS, 
In  Alexandria,  La.,  broadcasts  a  commen- 
tary on  the  life  of  George  Washington 
and  the  great  importance  his  influence 
held  for  the  birth  of  our  Nation.  Station 
KDBS  is  owned  and  operated  by  Mr. 
Irving  Ward-Steinman,  of  Alexandria,  a 
longtime  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Ward- 
Steinman  has  always  interested  himself 
in  civic  service  to  his  city.  State,  and  Na- 
tion, and  he  has  had  this  eloquent  com- 
mentary on  George  Washington  printed 
for  distribution  to  all  interested  persons. 
I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the 
Record;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
forwarding  a  copy  of  it  home,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  13  grandchildren.  It  is  not 
very  long,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Februartt  22,  1732 

His  father  was  rich.  He  had  inherited 
much.  By  the  time  his  son  was  born,  the 
father  owned  a  thousand-acre  estate.  This 
was  in  1732.  Quite  a  few  years  ago.  The 
father  was  by  inheritance  and  diligence  a 
large  landowner.  He  was  also  a  tobacco 
grower  and  an  iron  miner.  Even  then,  his 
home  was  a  Tudor  brick  plantation  home. 

Into  this  home  was  born  the  man  we  are 
thinking  about — today,  some  230  years  later. 

Born  into  wealth,  into  luxiiry,  into  com- 
fort. Born  without  the  necessity  of  proving 
his  right  to  anything.  It  was  ready  made. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  to  sit  in  the  lap  of 
destiny  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  father's 
diligence  and  Inheritance. 

Like  his  father  who  had  Inherited  a  tre- 
mendous land  estate,  he  was  in  line  for  this 
preprepared  estate.  No  work — no  worry — no 
want.  All  this  young  man  had  to  do  was  to 
pass  his  days  pleasantly;  enjoy  his  nights, 
and  arise  for  the  following  day's  round  of 
enjoyment  and  good  fellowship. 

If  this  was  all — we  would  not  know  about 
our  young  man.  If  the  story  ended  where 
it  began,  with  wealth  tind  ease  and  plenty. 
this  would  not  be  a  metnorlal. 

We  can  go  further.  We  can  make  a  stark 
statement.  If  this  young  man  had  not  been 
born,  would  there  bft  a  United  States  of 
America. 

What  is  there  in  the  spark  known  as  des- 
tiny, that  glow  which  creates  history,  which 
selects  one  person  and  to  that  person  points 
an  eternal  finger  and  whispers:  "Your  coun- 
try needs  you." 

Ever  since  that  memorable  day,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1732,  the  nobility  Inherent  In  man 
has  outraced  the  pitiful  apathy  of  unthink- 
ing man. 

The  wealth  this  young  man  Inherited  came 
from  another  source.  The  real  wealth  he 
contained  came,  not  from  his  earthly  father, 
but  from  his  heavenly  father — God. 

He  had  a  belief  in  God.  He  felt  his  re- 
sponsibility to  man  and  mankind.  Not  con- 
fined by  the  realisms  of  having  to  make  a 
living,  he  devoted  his  resources,  both  tem- 
poral, and  spiritual,  to  building  a  nation  un- 
der God.  He  represented  a  steadfast  leader- 
ship. There  was  hostility.  His  country — his 
native  land,  now  ours,  was  under  a  foreign 
power. 

There  were  injustices.  Instinctively,  he  re- 
jected foreign  domination.  God  had  given 
man  an  Instrument  to  think  with,  a  heart 
to  act  under,  and  a  forum  to  place  Into  op- 
eration the  combined  results. 

To  this  person,  an  opportunity  to  serve  Is 
a  mandate  from  on  high.  Nothing  Is  by 
accident.    He  counted  his  blessings  and  ac- 


quired skills.  Throughout  all  these  learning 
processes,  he  retained  a  humility.  Why  had 
his  forebears  come  to  this  wild  and  un- 
disciplined land. 

There  was  work  to  do.  Every  child  of 
God,  of  every  age,  has  a  task  to  perform;  a 
work  to  execute;  a  Job  to  complete. 

And  this  man  of  destiny  went  to  work. 

The  land  had  to  be  surveyed,  farms  laid 
out,  crops  planted,  trees  grown,  communi- 
ties organized,  leaders  selected,  scools  es- 
tablished, roads  laid  out,  policy  created,  gov- 
ernment achieved. 

One  obstacle  remained.  Absentee  owner- 
ship, foreign  rule,  external  control — these 
were  alien  to  the  Ideals  of  Justice  and  self- 
government.  No  foreign  entanglements  and 
what  had  been  had  to  be  severed.  The  um- 
bilical attaching  the  child  to  the  mother  had 
to  be  cut.  The  child  was  growing — with  all 
its  pains. 

Disagreement  was  Inevitable.  Disagree- 
ment between  one  who  claimed  ownership 
by  a  false  theory — the  false  thinking  of  the 
past  centuries,  the  scourge  of  self-realiza- 
tion; the  thinking  that  by  inheritance,  or 
luck,  or  politics,  there  was  such  a  valid  thing 
as  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  divine 
right  to  own  and  to  rule  and  to  legislate  and 
to  control — a  body  of  people,  thousands  of 
miles  away;  a  carryover  from  the  darker 
ages  of  man's  history  which  gave  to  the 
world  for  centuries  the  dangerous  doctrine 
that  "might  Is  right." 

The  era  of  reckoning  had  to  come  and  it 
did.  War.  The  simple  protest  of  a  simple 
people  against  an  absent  landlord.  Some  call 
this  revolution;  others  call  It  anarchy.  But 
these  people  called  it  independence.  Books 
refer  to  the  protest  as  "The  War  for  Inde- 
pendence." 

There  were  hardships.  The  melting  pot 
known  as  new  citizens  from  foreign  lands 
represented  many  types  of  cultvire — including 
the  absence  of  same.  These  people  had  few 
If  any  guns  or  firearms.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  uniform  arms  or  anununition. 
Each  group  made  its  own  bullets.  They 
were  unorganized  as  a  millteiry  unit. 

But  they  had  "something"  which  took  the 
place  of  the  lack  of  these  military  arma- 
ments. That  "something"  was  a  burning 
idealism.  God  from  on  high  had  given  them 
Intelligence.  He  had  given  them  a  vision. 
They  would  not  perish.  They  had  a  task  to 
perform.    A  mission  to  execute. 

And  now  there  was  work  to  do.  Com- 
munities were  organized,  resources  were 
pooled,  town  forums  and  citizen's  meetings 
were  held.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
attended.  The  future  of  their  Independ- 
ence was  In  danger.  Was  this  land  of  theirs 
to  be  a  new  land — a  new  land  of  hope,  or 
just  a  finger  of  a  foreign  power. 

And  Into  this  confusion  of  many  stratas 
of  customs  and  habits  brought  from  foreign 
shores,  was  the  steady  hand  of  leadership. 
Made  steady  by  the  forearm  of  God.  This 
was  to  be  a  nation  under  God;  a  people  be- 
longing to  God.  A  free  people  making  a 
home  for  others  seeking  a  land  free  from  the 
tyrannies  of  absent  landlords  and  kings  and 
empires  and  governments. 

A  new  land.  Liberty  comes  high — very 
high.  The  countless  graves,  the  nvmiberless 
mounds,  are  mute  testimony  that  with  every 
worthy  cause  the  worthy  people  are  Inspired. 
How  they  died  and  for  what  purpose,  is  what 
makes  any  nation  great.  And  It  Is  what  has 
made  this  Nation  of  ours  a  great  one. 

These  were  the  times  In  which  liberty  and 
freedom  were  worth  every  price.  The  price 
of  losing  wealth  and  property  and  lands — 
and  even  life.  It  was  not  a  case  of  being 
safe.  The  folks  we  are  thinking  about  could 
have  moved  Into  the  Interior.  The  known 
area  of  land  had  Just  been  barely  pricked 
by  the  ploy.  Relative  safety  was  In  the  In- 
terior. But  these  folks  were  not  running 
from  anything.  To  them,  their  liberty  and 
Independence  were  worth  staying,  fighting, 
working — and  dying,  to  accompUab. 


Without  Intending  such,  these  were  the 
times  which  gave  birth  to  our  heritage  of 
nobility.  From  these  trying  efforts  stem  and 
branch  forth  the  tree  of  our  country.  All 
that  we  have  been,  and  are,  comes  from  this 
era. 

Americanism  was  being  born.  The  stand- 
ards and  guides  and  examples  of  government 
were  being  firmed  into  the  pattern  of  our 
national  birth.  There  was  no  compromise 
with  truth  or  Justice.  "Might  was  no  longer 
right."  The  power  of  the  people,  under  the 
Idea  of  "justice  to  all"  was  being  born.  Er- 
rors and  mistakes  were  to  creep  in.  And 
they  did.  But  Just  as  they  happened  In,  they 
were  escorted  out. 

This  was  the  scene  into  which  was  born, 
and  the  background  of  what  ensued,  of  our 
subject  who  made  his  debut  February  22, 
1732. 

Disregarding  his  wealth,  and  using  the 
same  for  his  country,  he  was  legislator,  leader, 
military  strategist,  farmer-planner,  and  fi- 
nally, yielding  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
times,  he  accepted  public  oflBce. 

Bringing  all  of  the  wealth  of  his  prayerful 
life  Into  the  Government  he  headed,  he 
guided  oxir  Nation.  This  was  to  be  a  nation 
under  God;  a  people  living  and  dying  for 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
A  country  which  all  people  were  created  to 
equally  enjoy  the  blessings  as  nature  en- 
dowed them  with  the  capacity  to  receive, 
understand,  and  appreciate.  The  lessons 
learned  were  set  forth  as  guides  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  birthpains  having  passed,  the  growing 
Into  graceftil  maturity,  was  envisioned. 
There  were  to  be  no  foreign  entanglements. 
The  material  blessings  were  valuable  only 
to  the  extent  they  were  spiritually  used.  De- 
cisions m\ist  be  wisely  made — for  the  benefit 
of  all  peoples — and  not  for  just  the  few. 
With  the  opportunity  to  govern  was  given 
the  privilege  to  vote.  The  conditions  under 
which  freedom  can  exist  were  proved.  A 
firm  foxindation  had  been  laid.  There  was  to 
be  no  tampering  with  the  fovmdatlon. 

Nothing  was  guaranteed — neither  life  nor 
secm-lty  nor  happiness;  only  the  right  to 
pursue  the  same,  to  look  for  It — and  the 
duty  to  die.  If  necessary,  for  It.  But  the  op- 
portunity Idea  was  new.  This  was  some- 
thing never  before  vouchsafed  to  man.  Life 
and  security  and  happiness,  until  now,  were 
for  a  select  few — by  Inheritance.  Now — 
everyone  was  entitled  to  Join  In  the  proc- 
ess. The  banners  of  new  hope  and  new  free- 
dom were  flying.  Here  were  niu'tured  and 
developed  the  Ideals  of  oiu*  country — vision, 
hiunlllty.  heroism,  convictions,  faith,  toler- 
ance. The  American  way  of  life  was  In  the 
making.  Being  tried,  tested,  and  trued. 
Only  the  future  could  show  the  results. 

This  time  there  was  a  difference.  The  dif- 
ference was  God.  This  was  a  nation  under 
God.  In  God  we  trust.  And  just  as  God 
works  in  wonderful  ways  his  magnificence  to 
portray.  In  His  plans  was  February  22,  1732. 
For  on  that  day  was  born  George  Washing- 
ton. Into  the  whirlpool  of  activity,  much  of 
It  without  purpose,  we  make  this  necessary 
and  needful  pause.  To  recognize  a  great 
man;  a  fine  soul;  a  humble  person — and  to 
draw  from  his  life  and  living  the  Inspiration 
and  drive  to  remember  and  to  emulate  and 
to  keep  the  faith — just  as  he  did.  So  to  the 
first  President  of  these  United  States,  we  say. 
publicly  and  reverently:  Thanks,  for  being 
the  Father  of  our  country. 


SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  8  of  this  year,  Marion  S.  Monk, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, addressed  the  association's  na- 
tional convention,  at  Portland,  Oreg,  Mr. 
Monk  is  a  native  of  Batchelor,  La.,  and 
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he  and  I  have  been  associated  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion work.  His  speech  at  the  annual 
convention  provides  a  short  history  of 
the  growth  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  in  America  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation, in  general. 

Prom  the  text  of  his  address.  I  note 
that  Mr.  Monk  quoted  a  statement  by 
President  Johnson,  as  follows: 

It  is  our  task  to  hold  the  rich  heritage  of 
our  land  In  trust  for  future  generations. 
What  we  do  with  It  now  will  determine  Its 
productivity  for  generations  to  come. 

This  reflects  my  own  attitude  toward 
soil  and  water  conservation,  for  our 
stewardship  of  the  land  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  generations  yet  unborn  than 
it  is  to  our  own. 

Mr.  Monk  also  stated  the  position  of 
the  National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  on  the  rec- 
ommendation that  a  revolving  fund  be 
established  to  finance,  in  part,  the  cost 
of  technical  services  provided  to  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  cooperating  land- 
owners. For  the  benefit  of  other  inter- 
ested Senators,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  his 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Visions 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  conservationists, 
honored  guests,  I  know  I  speak  for  each  of 
you  when  I  say  It  Is  a  real  pleasiire  to  be  here 
In  the  great  Northwest.  ,  We  are  proud  to  be 
In  Portland,  the  City  of  Roses,  for  this  the 
19th  annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts. 

Much  has  been  said  these  past  few  weeks 
about  scenic  beauty,  beautiful  America,  and 
beautiful  countryside.  The  great  North- 
west certainly  has  Its  share  of  the  beauties 
of  nature.  There  have  been  times  this  year 
when  the  elements  have  conspired  to  hamper 
preparations  for  this  convention.  We  have 
all  sympathized  with  the  personal  trials  and 
tribulations  of  you  people  In  this  area.  Prom 
our  hearts  we  thank  you  for  making  this 
wonderful  meeting  possible.  We  know  the 
road  wasn't  easy. 

Three  decades  ago,  the  magnitude  and 
urgency  of  the  conservation  Job  began  to 
impress  Itself  on  our  Nation.  The  primary 
concern  at  that  time  was  with  erosion  on 
agricultural  lands.  With  so  much  at  stake 
the  temptation  was  to  use  the  power  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  to  compel 
the  control  of  erosion  and  to  put  a  halt  to 
excessive  waste  and  misuse  of  soil  and  water. 
But  In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  were 
faumers.  ranchers,  and  landowners  who  said 
that  they  were  both  willing  and  able  to  take 
on  the  Job  of  resource  conservation.  Thus 
was  born  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  part- 
nership; conservation  efforts  channeled 
through  local  self-government  groups  known 
as  districts. 

This  Is  a  vision  which  has  come  true 
through  the  efforts  of  a  free  people  with 
talent,  energy,  and  a  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility; a  people  willing  to  give  freely  of  their 
time  and  personal  resources  to  coimsel  and 
lead  others  In  conservation  work. 

The  urgency  of  the  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict concept  was  made  more  apparent  by  the 
mounting  pyramid  of  erosion,  floods,  and 
land  damage,  topped  by  the  monstrous  dust 
storms  of  the  thirties. 

Another  vision  bom  of  necessity  has  been 
Public  Law  566,  Watershed  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act.     Still  another  vision  that  has 


become  In  reality  an  active  and  vigorous  pro- 
gram channeled  through  Districts  is  the 
Great  Plains  program.  More  recently  we 
have  had  visions  of  reality  in  commimlty  ac- 
tion programs.  Thus,  not  only  Is  America 
growing,  but  our  society  is  changing.  New 
demands  are  being  made  daily  on  our  re- 
sources. Growing  demands  are  being  made 
on  our  food,  water,  recreational  areas,  and 
our  forests.  These  project  for  us,  you  and  I, 
in  conservation  work  new  quantitative  and 
qualitative  demands  on  our  resources. 

Paced  with  a  new  America,  an  America 
that  poses  new  challenges,  an  America  that 
Is  changing  before  our  eyes,  an  America  whose 
patterns  of  economic  growth  are  rapidly 
transforming  our  Institutions,  styles  of  life, 
and  even  our  concepts  of  thought— what  will 
be  our  vision  for  the  future? 

You.  district  officials,  have  accomplished 
much  in  the  past  quarter  century.  Your 
record  has  been  impressive.  The  capability 
for  service  of  districts  has  far  outstripped 
the  greatest  expectations  and  vision  of  those 
who  originated  this  ventiire  In  community 
action. 

Today  In  every  region  of  our  Nation  de- 
mands for  district  services  exceed  the  capac- 
ity to  fulfill  them.  The  benefits  of  district 
services  are  many;  economic  gain  to  the 
community  and  the  landowner;  economic 
savings  to  the  community,  thxis,  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  resoxirces  and  works 
of  improvement;  improved  water  supplies 
and  water  quality:  establishing  new  recre- 
ational facilities;  and  greater  freedom  from 
flood  damage.  There  are  still  greater  values 
not  so  readily  measured.  Intangible  values, 
the  national  beauty  of  the  countryside,  green 
belts  around  urban  areas,  fish.  game,  and 
wildlife.  Orderly  growth  of  communities  as 
opposed  to  haphazard  and  wasteful  sprawl, 
a  well  managed  landscape  symbolizing  har- 
mony between  man  and  his  environment;  all 
of  these  have  value  above  dollars  and  cents. 
These  may  be  called  the  esthetic  and 
amenity  values  of  conservation. 

This  past  year  has  once  again  been  a  year 
of  great  progress  In  conservation  and  resource 
development.  Last  year  In  Kansas  City  we 
started  this  year  of  work  with  great  zest 
and  ambitions  for  the  futvu-e.  I  commend 
you  on  having  played  an  Important  part  In 
the  development  and  furtherance  of  resource 
conservation.  President  Johnson,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  our  Kansas  City  convention,  sent 
his  greetings.  May  I  quote  from  his  letter? 
"In  the  last  30  years,  we  have — through 
ova  conservation  programs — ^fought  an  im- 
portant and  winning  struggle  to  save  our 
Nation's  most  basic  resources:  our  soil  and 
water.  I  remember,  as  do  many  of  you.  how 
desperate  was  the  problem  and  how  long 
seemed  the  odds  against  us  when  we  began. 
The  success  we  have  achieved  today  Is  proof 
of  how  well  we  can  work  together — from  the 
Federal  level  to  the  local  level — to  do  the 
things  our  Nation  needs  done  for  the  present 
and  the  future. 

"I  congratulate  you  all  on  the  work  you 
are  leading  responsibly  at  the  local  level 
throughout  our  land.  As  my  heart  has  been 
In  this  vital  effort  for  so  many  years,  so  my 
good  wishes  continue  with  you  In  the  work 
which  must  be  done  now." 

With  these  remarks  ringing  In  our  ears 
we  were  encouraged  to  set  an  even  faster 
pace  In  resource  conservation  than  at  any 
time  In  history. 

The  88th  Congress,  this  past  year,  received 
the  reputation  of  a  conservation  Congress. 
This,  too,  encouraged  all  of  us. 

Working  as  a  Pederal-State-local  team,  we 
have  developed  the  flnest  system  known  to 
man  for  resource  conservation.  The  achieve- 
ments of  this  team  effort  has  helped  to  bring 
about  more  benefits  for  the  people,  better 
living  conditions  and  billions  of  dollars  In 
economic  values.  As  a  result  of  this  team- 
work and  Its  achievements  many  nations  are 
copying  our  design. 


In  furthering  our  efforts  toward  greater 
results  your  NACD  has  operated  on  many 
fronts.  Ours  is  a  team  effort  on  your  behalf. 
Each  of  your  directors,  officers,  and  especially 
your  staff.  Is  to  be  commended. 

Just  a  few  days  after  the  Kansas  City  con- 
vention. W.  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  chairman  of  our 
public  lands  committee,  appeared  before 
House  and  Senate  subcommittees  on  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
related  agencies.  Chairman  Williams  stated: 
"Conservation  work  on  large  areas  of  west- 
ern public  land  has  fallen  so  far  behind,  and 
the  needs  are  so  urgent,  that  a  major  recovery 
effort  should  be  scheduled  over  the  next 
decade." 

In  the  last  week  of  February  Secretary 
Freeman  announced  a  new  program  of  "rural 
renewal."  This  program  la  designed  as  a 
pilot  operation  and  indicates  the  growing 
concern  about  the  lack  of  prosperity  at  the 
rural  crossroads. 

This  same  week  Secretary  Udall  announced 
the  details  of  the  nationwide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plan.  Thus,  on  two  fronts,  new  pro- 
grams were  announced  involving  resource 
development. 

About  this  same  time  planning  work  began 
in  10  projects  designed  to  bring  about  com- 
munltywlde  economic  gains  on  a  base  of  re- 
source development.  These  projects  are 
called  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects,  and  average  about  1.700.000 
acres  each  in  size. 

In  March  the  atmosphere  began  to  get 
smoky.  We  learned  of  a  prospective  cutback 
in  technical  assistance  to  districts  beginning 
on  July  1.  Don  Williams  is  to  be  conamended 
on  the  manner  In  which  he  handled  this 
cutback.  By  shifting  assignments  of  his  top 
hands  and  readjusting  technical  centers, 
districts  did  not  feel  this  cut.  Reflecting 
over  these  events.  I  can't  help  but  wonder  If 
we  should  have  considered  this  action  as  a 
projection  of  things  to  come. 

The  memory  of  an  old  friend,  a  great  leader 
of  this  organization,  was  honored  during  the 
month  of  March  by  his  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict. The  Brazoria-Galveston  soil  conserva- 
tion district  changed  Its  name  to  Waters 
Davis  Soil  Conservation  District. 

Milton  Pricke.  the  energetic  chairman  of 
your  watersheds  and  water  resources  com- 
mittee, told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
greater  clarity  was  needed  in  the  rules  gov- 
erning Federal  water  rights  to  protect  local 
projects  from  the  overriding  assertion  of 
VS.  authority.  Milt's  appearance  preceded 
our  spring  directors  meeting  In  Washington. 
Once  again  may  I  say  to  you.  Your  ofiBcers 
and  directors  are  a  hard-working  group. 
This  spring  meeting  was  no  exception. 

Early  in  April.  Richard  Longmlre,  chair- 
man of  your  legislation  conunlttee,  and 
Milton  Frlcke.  chairman  of  your  watersheds 
and  water  resources  committee,  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations.  In  view  of  the  Budget 
Bureau's  p.'-oposed  cutback  In  Government 
support  of  existing  district  programs,  as  well 
as  elimination  of  SCS  technical  assistance 
In  new  districts,  these  two  NACD  spokesmen 
asked  whether  there  had  been  a  change  In 
the  Government's  position  on  districts. 

"We  believe  there  is  now  a  serious  ques- 
tion," they  said,  "about  whether  the  Govern- 
ment Is  to  be  a  reluctant  partner  or  a  forth- 
right one." 

In  the  light  of  current  events,  many  of  us 
today  are  asking  this  same   question. 

The  last  of  April,  many  of  us  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  11th  National  Watershed 
Congress  held  In  Little  Rock,  Ark.  We  were 
proud  of  one  of  the  past  presidents  of  this 
organization  who  was  named  watershed  mm 
of  the  year.  Nolen  Fuqua.  Nolen,  one  of  the 
early  advocates  of  Public  Law  566,  is  a  tireless 
champion  of  watershed  programs  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Following  the  watershed  congress,  a  small 
group    representing   the   Soil    Conservation 
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Society  and  your  NACD  spent  the  better  part 
of  1  day  discussing  better  allnement  of  our 
Joint  efforts  on  behalf  of  resource  conserva- 
tion. I  know  you  Join  with  me  in  the  feel- 
ing that  the  conservation  Job  Is  so  big  that 
these  two  organizations  will  be  taxed  In  time 
and  ability. 

The  first  week  In  May  was  Soli  Stewardship 
Week.  Once  again,  we  are  all  proud  of  our 
sponsorship  of  this  program.  May  I  com- 
mend Oscar  Laper  and  Ray  Shaffer  for  their 
leadership  in  this  committee.  You  might  be 
Interested  In  hearing  an  excerpt  from  a  state- 
ment of  President  Johnson's  commending  the 
observance  of  Soil  Stewardship  Week.  I 
quote : 

"It  Is  fitting  that  we  set  aside  a  Soli  Stew- 
ardship Week  each  year  to  recognize  our 
stewardship  of  the  land. 

"During  the  last  50  years,  the  American 
farmer  has  Increasingly  proved  himself  a 
good  steward  of  his  land.  In  many  places  he 
has  taken  wornout  and  eroded  land  and  lit- 
erally turned  it  Into  a  bountiful  land.  For 
the  first  time,  we  are  able  to  produce  at  low 
cost  an  abundance  of  the  food  and  fiber  we 
need  and  still  provide  for  many  less  for- 
tunate. 

"It  is  our  task  to  hold  the  rich  heritage 
of  our  land  In  trust  for  future  generations. 
What  we  do  with  it  novr  will  determine  its 
productivity  for  generations  to  come.  We 
must  make  It  an  Instrument  for  progress  and 
prosperity.  If  we  care  for  and  nurture  the 
land,  there  Is  plenty.  If  we  neglect  the  land, 
there  is  poverty.  This  Is  the  essence  of 
stewardship." 

During  the  middle  of  May  we  received 
good  news — the  budget  cuts  to  technical  as- 
sistance and  cost-sharing  were  to  be  restored 
by  the  Congress.  A  conservation  Congress. 
I  wonder  If  1965  will  see  the  same  balloon 
"good  news"  In  the  Tuesday  letter. 

This  same  week  we  were  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  the  SCS  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  had  Issued  a  memorandum  di- 
recting field  employees  to  give  Joint  assist- 
ance to  districts  In  areas  where  public  lands 
were  intermingled  with  and  used  In  con- 
Junction  with  private  lands.  The  memo 
emphasized  the  need  for  uniformity  of  man- 
agement and  treatment  of  both  classes  of 
land. 

Midway  of  the  year.  1964,  we  were  happy 
to  announce  the  employment  of  an  assistant 
executive  secretary,  David  Unger.  Dave,  a 
replacement  for  Lee  Conahan  who  resigned, 
brings  to  us  a  wealth  of  experience  in  the 
resource  conservation  field.  I  am  sure  all  of 
you  win  enjoy  knowing  Deve. 

Ray  Shaffer  and  Dave  Unger  represented 
us  at  the  Sixth  National  Boy  Scout  Jam- 
boree. More  than  52,000  Scouts  were  In  at- 
tendance. 

The  needed  acceleration  of  water  resources 
research  was  made  possible  through  legisla- 
tion signed  Into  law  on  July  17.  This  pro- 
gram is  sorely  needed  because  of  our  in- 
creasing population  and  rapid  economic 
growth.  Water  use  will  double  in  the  next 
20  years. 

Another  Interesting  water  development  Is 
the  massive  water  development  plan  under 
study  for  the  western  half  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  This  Is  a  proposal  to 
divert  excess  water  from  Alaska.  Canada's 
northwestern  territories,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  water-scaa'ce  areas  of  the  cen- 
tral plains  of  Canada,  the  Western  United 
States,  and  northern  Mexico.  A  tremendous 
plan  illustrating  the  importance  of  water. 

June,  July.  August,  and  September  were 
months  of  almost  around  the  clock  activity  In 
furthering  soil  and  water  conservation.  Dur- 
ing these  months  six  of  the  seven  area  meet- 
ings were  held.  These  meetings  focused  at- 
tention on  the  changing  and  expanding  con- 
cept of  conservation.  Increasingly,  the  tradi- 
tional land  and  water  conservation  concepts 
are  being  enlarged  and  modified  to  encompass 
new  public  concerns.    Many  district  leaders. 


professional  conservationists,  and  a  growing 
number  of  citizens  are  convinced  that  the 
big  push  of  economic  expansion  In  America 
la  destroying  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
large  areas  of  our  countryside.  This  Is  a  new 
kind  of  erosion,  that  of  natiural  beauty.  Dis- 
trict leaders,  therefore,  are  taking  a  hard 
look  at  coming  problems  and  the  probable 
new  look  of  districts  In  the  future.  We.  as 
district  officials.  Indicated  at  these  area  meet- 
ings a  willingness  to  tackle  the  challenges 
which  our  changing  society  Is  Imposing  on 
resource  development.  We  must  be  ever 
alert  to  the  Federal  trend  toward  programs 
and  projects  which  bypass  districts.  At  the 
same  time,  our  local  districts  must  not  be 
tardy  In  pushing  for  wider  and  more  effective 
operations.  Especially  we  must  broaden  our 
enabling  acts.  In  many  States  the  present 
restrictive  nature  of  these  authorities  under 
which  districts  operate  are  acting  as  hobbles. 
Districts,  for  example,  should  be  the  vehicle 
with  the  broad  outlook  and  pKDwers  to  meet 
conservation  needs  In  Intermingled  rural  and 
metrofMJlitan  areas.  We  must  have  the  vi- 
sion. These  are  some  of  the  topics  you  dis- 
cussed at  these  area  meetings. 

During  these  same  months  your  capable 
vice  president,  Sam  Studebaker,  represented 
you  at  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Agriculture's  budget 
committee  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Dave  Unger  met  with  the  American  Country 
Life  Association.  Director  Lorln  Trubschenk 
represented  you  at  the  National  Reclamation 
Association. 

The  middle  of  September  the  conservation 
field  days  and  plowing  matches  were  held  in 
North  Etekota.  Over  75,000  people  turned  out 
on  a  rainy  day  to  view  conservation  and  to 
hear  Senators  Goldwater  and  Humphrey  de- 
liver agricultural  speeches.  Your  fine  west- 
ern program  adviser,  Bob  McClelland,  Direc- 
tor Wally  Petersen,  and  your  conservation 
field  days  chairman,  Osborne  Galde.  were 
yovu:  representatives. 

These  summer  months  witnessed  summer 
meetings  of  two  of  your  most  active  commit- 
tees. Great  Plains  and  public  lands.  The 
sessions  have  become  most  constructive. 
The  members  of  these  committees  and  their 
chairmen.  Oscar  Hlppe  and  Bill  Williams,  are 
to  be  congratulated. 

During  the  first  days  of  October,  while 
many  of  us  were  battling  a  hurricane.  Sam 
Studebaker  was  a  guest  speaker  before  the 
Farm  Equipment  Institute.  We  owe  a  great 
deal  to  this  fine  organization  for  their  con- 
tinued support.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  people  who  understand  our  prob- 
lems. 

Your  officers  and  directors  met  In  Ashevllle. 
N.C..  the  latter  part  of  October  to  consider 
resource  Issues  of  major  Importance.  Dur- 
ing this  meeting  Chairman  Charles  Ladd,  of 
your  recreation  and  wildlife  committee,  pre- 
sented for  approval  the  Inventory  forms  for 
districts'  use  In  collecting  and  assessing  data 
on  local  recreational  assets.  Congratula- 
tions. Charlie,  on  a  Job  well  done. 

Other  topics  discussed  were  a  new  timber 
resources  review  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
the  final  reports  to  be  named  Timber  Trends. 
Proposals  by  NACD's  education  committee 
headed  by  David  Klstner,  of  Georgia,  reviewed 
district  cooperation  In  community  planning 
and  many  other  subjects,  such  as.  changing 
land  use  patterns,  and  sites  of  future  con- 
ventions. 

Early  In  November  your  foundation,  the 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts 
Foundation  under  the  capable  leadership  of 
Nolen  Fuqua,  Its  executive  director,  an- 
nounced publication  of  the  "District  Guide 
Book  for  1965."  This  book  Is  designed  to 
help  district  officials  do  their  work  easier, 
better,  and  more  efficiently;  thus,  making 
district  management  more  effective. 

The  last  area  meeting  of  the  year,  area  VII. 
examined  resource  development  needs.  All 
areas  were  in  agreement  that  with  the  pop- 


ulation explosion,  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nological needs,  and  social  demands,  that 
resources  would  be  taxed  to  the  limit  in  the 
future.  Our  problem  is  to  meet  these  needs 
and  In  time. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  meetings  and 
activities  in  which  we  have  participated  on 
your  behalf  during  this  past  year.  The  year 
1964  was  a  good  year  In  resource  conserva- 
tion and  all  factors  point  to  greater  progress 
in  1965.  In  the  months  ahead  the  demands 
on  resources  will  be  even  greater  than  In  the 
past.  We  win  need  to  step  up  and  expand 
our  upstream  watershed  programs.  We  will 
need  to  coordinate  this  program  with  major 
river  basin  planning  and  development  activi- 
ties. Greater  efforts  are  needed  to  Insure 
that  adequate  facilities  are  Included  In  river 
basin  plans  to  meet  the  oncoming  needs  of 
rural  areas  and  upstream  communities. 

We  must  have  better  liaison  and  coopera- 
tion between  districts  and  local,  regional, 
and  State  planning  agencies.  We  must  have 
more  emphasis  on  such  work  as  use  of  soil 
surveys  by  planning  commissions.  We  must 
have  more  use  and  emphasis  on  soil  and 
resource  potentials  of  the  community  by 
planning  conunissions. 

We  must  have  more  adequate  funds  at 
every  level  of  the  district  movement  in  order 
to  properly  advance  conservation  programs. 
Dollars  invested  by  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Goverrmients  in  conservation  programs  are 
repaid  many  times  In  reduction  of  damages. 
Improved  economic  activity,  more  Jobs,  high- 
er levels  of  business  activity,  and  greater  pur- 
chases of  equipment,  services,  and  supplies. 
Conservation  pays. 

We  must  continue  to  accelerate  the  basic 
work  of  planning  and  applying  conservation 
measures  to  individual  properties.    This  Is  a 
fundamental  program  of  proven  merit.    More 
than  70  percent  of  the  lands  of  this  country 
are  privately  owned.    We  were  pleased  this 
past  year  that  the  Congress  appropriated  ad- 
ditional funds  for  technical  assistance  to  dis- 
tricts.    But  the  backlog  of  requests  for  as- 
sistance Is  steadily  growing.    The  most  recent 
evaluation   of   staffing   needs   completed   60 
days  ago  shows  the  need  of  1.518  more  man- 
years  of  technical  help   than   Is  presently 
available  Just  to  keep  even  with  requests  for 
assistance  from  landowners.     This  does  not 
cover  any  applications  for  assistance  not  now 
on    file.    How   many    landowners,    knowing 
their  requests  cannot  be  filled,  have  failed  to 
ask  for  help?    How  many  are  discouraged  by 
this  lack  of  help?    How  many  acres  will  not 
be  treated  In  1965  for  lack  of  help?    All  of 
these  questions  should  not  have  to  be  asked. 
We  must  have  adequate  financing.     Con- 
servation programs  cannot  be  turned  on  and 
off  each  year.    Future  demands  for  resources 
are  too  great.     The  work  must  be  continuous; 
the   momentum   must   be    sxistalned.     The 
partnership  of  local  districts,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  has  awakened  a  national 
sense  of  consciousness  of  conservation  im- 
perative on  the  part  of  people.     They  have 
organized  a  host  of  services,  facilities,  and 
people  Into  an  effective  Instrxmaent  for  con- 
servation accomplishment. 

Our  vision  for  the  future  must  be  how  to 
meet  the  fantastic  demands  on  natural  re- 
sources In  an  efficient,  practical,  and  demo- 
cratic manner.    In  order  to  do  this  we  mxist: 

1.  Equip  ourselves  to  meet  the  demands  for 
orderly  resource  development  In  an  age  of 
steeply  Increased  requirements  for  land, 
water,  and  space. 

2.  We  must  confront  the  fact  that  re- 
source programs  of  the  future  need  to  be 
developed  In  terms  that  all  of  our  people, 
rtu-al  and  urban  alike,  can  understand  and 
support. 

3.  We  must  Invent  new  operating  machin- 
ery that  win  not  only  meet  the  basic  require- 
ments of  farmers  and  landov^ners,  but  also 
satisfy  community  development  needs  and 
provide  a  framework  for  greater  public  par- 
ticipation In  resource  matters. 
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4.  In  the  face  of  progressively  mounting  re- 
quests for  assistance  from  landowners  and 
communities,  we  must  secure  and  provide  the 
needed  technical,  financial,  and  other  serv- 
ices necessary  to  move  ahead  with  the  Job. 

This  last  cannot  be  accomplished  through 
revolving  funds.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  began  a  policy  of 
providing  SCS  technical  assistance  without 
charge  to  private  landowners  of  this  coun- 
try who  were  willing  to  adopt  farmwlde  con- 
servation programs  on  their  properties. 

In  his  budget  message  to  Congress  on  the 
25th  of  January  President  Johnson  said: 

"I  will  continue  to  press  for  other  user 
charges  In  Government  programs  where  bene- 
fits are  provided  to  speclflc.  Identifiable  in- 
dividuals and  business.  Fairness  to  all  tax- 
payers demands  that  those  who  enjoy  spe- 
cial benefits  should  bear  a  greater  share 
of  the  costs." 

Is  this,  then,  the  revolving  fund  Idea;  a 
laser  fee  for  using  technical  services?  In 
their  zeal  to  carry  out  the  President's  wishes, 
did  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  its  di- 
rector, Kermlt  Gordon,  forget  the  true  mean- 
ing of  conservation?  Did  they  forget  that 
the  conservation  program.  In  this  country, 
of  using  a  team  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
people,  has  been  the  envy  of  the  world?  Did 
they  fall  to  realize  what  Congress  has  stated 
many  times — that  conservation  of  soil  and 
water  is  in  the  total  public  Interest  and  is 
one  of  the  most  urgent  national  needs? 

In  fact,  did  the  budget  boys  fall  to  read 
or  listen  to  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message?    May  I  quote? 

"Ahead  now  is  a  summit  where  freedom 
from  the  wants  of  the  body  can  help  fulfill 
the  needs  of  the  spirit. 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  live — in  the  midst  of 
abundance — Isolated  from  neighbors  and  na- 
ture, confined  by  blighted  cities  and  bleak 
suburbs  •  •  •. 

"For  over  three  centuries  the  beauty  of 
America  has  sustained  our  spirit  and  has 
enlarged  our  vision.  We  must  act  now  to 
preserve  this  heritage. 

"In  a  fruitful  new  partnership  with  the 
States  and  cities  the  next  decade  should  be 
a  conservation  milestone.  We  must  make  a 
massive  effort  to  save  the  countryside  and  to 
establish  •  •  •  more  large  and  small  parks, 
more  seashores  and  open  spaces  than  liave 
been  created  during  any  other  period  In  our 
national  history. 

"A  new  and  substantial  effort  must  be 
made  to  landscape  highways  and  provide 
places  of  relaxation  and  recreation  wherever 
our  roads  run. 

"We  will  seek  legal  power  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  our  air  and  water  before  It  hap- 
pens." 

Conservationists  saw  in  the  statements  of 
the  President  an  enlarged  opportunity  to 
build  a  better  outdoor  America.  They  also 
saw  a  challenge  to  all  citizens,  through  these 
visions  of  a  better  America,  to  work  even 
more  diligently  at  local  and  State  levels  as 
well  as  nationally  to  achieve  even  greater 
resource  development. 

Then  came  the  budget  proposal  which  said 
a  reduction  of  $20  million  is  anticipated  for 
1966  under  legislation  being  proposed  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  public  enter- 
prise revolving  fund  to  finance  in  part  the 
cost  of  technical  services  provided  to  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  cooperating  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  other  landowners  In  the  de- 
sign, layout,  and  Installation  of  planned  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  require  that  co- 
operating soil  conservation  districts  or  land- 
owners and  operators  pay  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  technical  assistance  furnished  to  help 
LoBtall  planned  practices  on  their  lands. 

We  have  been  advised  by  a  reliable  source 
on  budget  matters  that  this  legislation,  If 
passed,  says  as  follows — ^to  the  extent  non- 
Federal    contributions    fall    to    reach    the 


planned  total  of  $20  million  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  re- 
duce proportionately  Its  technical  staff.  This 
$20  million  currently  pays  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  over  3.000  man-years  of  full-time 
technical  employees  and  temporary  local  aids. 

Faced  today  with  a  shortage  of  1,518  man- 
years  of  technical  assistance  Just  to  keep  the 
resource  conservation  Job  going  on  73  percent 
of  the  lands  of  the  Nation,  are  we  to  be  faced 
tomorrow  with  a  shortage  of  4,518  man-years 
of  help? 

How  win  the  Great  Society  live  up  to  the 
high  Ideals  and  visions  of  the  President  with- 
out this  help? 

Soil  erosion  Increases  flood  damages, 
chokes  streams,  lakes,  and  harbors  with  sedi- 
ment, and  reduces  the  capability  of  our  land 
to  meet  the  wide  range  of  demands  being 
placed  upon  It  by  our  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation. This  damage  Is  to  the  resources  of 
America  and  should  be  paid  for  by  all  the 
people.  The  correction  of  resource  damage, 
the  conservation  and  preservation  of  our  re- 
sources, is  of  benefit  to  all  people.  It  Is  not 
of  special  benefit  to  specific,  identifiable  in- 
dividuals, but  to  all  people. 

The  89th  Congress  and  this  administration 
win  not,  must  not.  be  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  which  turned  its  back  on  a 
grassroots  conservation  program  so  construc- 
tively undertaken  in  1935  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  the  leaders  of  the  1930's.  There 
Is  nothing  that  has  happened  suddenly  In 
1965  to  change  this  vision. 

The  years  ahead  offer  us  the  greatest  op- 
portunity we  have  had  In  modern  times  to 
strengthen  the  Ideal  of  self-government,  and 
at  the  same  time  help  achieve  vital  goals 
In  the  care  and  development  of  America's 
natural  resources.  These  resources  are  our 
Inheritance  and  they  belong  equally  to  all 
people.  I  know  this  convention  and  Its  gov- 
erning body,  the  council,  will  act  to  accept 
this  challenge. 


SENATOR  DOUGLAS  REVIEWS  SEN- 
ATOR KEPAUVER'S  BOOK  "IN  A 
PEW  HANDS" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  work  of  our  late  esteemed  and  be- 
loved colleague,  Estes  Kefauver,  is  re- 
corded in  an  excellent  book  which  has 
just  appeared.  It  is  entitled  "In  a  Pew 
Hands:  Monopoly  Power  in  America." 
and  has  been  published  with  the  effec- 
tive collaboration  of  his  associate,  Dr. 
Irene  Till.  This  book  deserves  wide  read- 
ing. 

The  book  is  admirably  reviewed  by  an- 
other of  our  colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  a  former  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, who  undoubtedly  is  the  foremost 
economist  in  our  body.  The  review 
furnishes  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
contents  of  Estes  Kefauver's  book. 

I  recommend  its  reading,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  book  review 
entitled  "When  Business  Gets  Too  Big," 
from  the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  Big  Business  Gets  Too  Bio 
(By  Paul  H.  Douglas) 

Estes  Kefauver  was  at  once  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  least  appreciated  of  mod- 
ern Senators.  He  did  Invaluable  work  In  re- 
vealing the  many  facets  of  the  national  crime 
syndicate.  In  urging  an  Atlantic  common- 
wealth, and  In  exposing  the  pervasiveness  of 


monopoly  and  Imperfect  competition.  He 
had  great  political  virtues  but  the  Intellec- 
tuals refused  to  accept  him.  His  coonskln 
cap.  his  soft  voice,  deadpan  manners,  and  un- 
distinguished speech  caused  most  of  the 
political  pundits  to  reject  him.  Yet,  beneath 
his  rural  appearance,  there  lurked  one  of  the 
best  brains  In  the  Senate,  unsurpassed  per- 
sistence, and  the  proverbial  courage  of  a 
lion.  No  one  in  the  country  knew  more  about 
the  evil  of  monopoly  then  he,  and  no  one 
worked  harder  to  reduce  them. 

Kefauver  died  with  his  boots  on  In  the 
summer  of  1963  while  trying  to  prevent  a 
private  corporation  from  taking  over  the  tele- 
communications industry  and  operating  as  a 
monopoly  above  and  beyond  government. 
For  a  day  the  public  mourned  Its  champion 
and  then  largely  forgot  the  lanky  and  un- 
demonstrative Tennessean. 

It  Is  therefore  appropriate  that  this  work, 
edited  and  completed  by  his  close  associate. 
Dr.  Irene  Till,  should  embody  the  results  of 
his  investigations  and  those  of  his  staff  Into 
the  drug,  steel,  automobile,  and  baking  In- 
dustries. 

In  a  succinct  opening  chapter,  which  dis- 
cusses the  economics  of  the  commercial  drug 
Industry,  the  authors  tell  how  the  big  com- 
panies, by  saturation  advertising  of  their 
brand  names,  are  largely  able  to  lift  their 
products  out  of  competition  and,  as  a  result,  , 
reap  extremely  high  profits.  From  1957  to 
1963  these  averaged  approximately  20  percent 
after  taxes.  This  was  twice  the  norm  for 
manufacturing  as  a  whole  and  over  a  third 
higher  than  the  rate  for  such  favored  indus- 
tries as  the  automobile,  office  machinery, 
electrical  equipment,  glass,  and  Industrial 
chemicals. 

Kefauver  tried  to  remove  one  of  the  many 
reasons  for  these  abnormally  lilgh  rates  by 
requiring  that  drugs  be  labeled  by  their 
generic,  as  well  as  brand  names.  Since  many 
drugs  with  dissimilar  trade  names  are  fun- 
damentally the  same,  this  reduction  to  a 
common  terminology  would  defiate  much  of 
the  puffy  advertising  and  lead,  as  In  Eiu-ope 
and  In  the  purchases  by  hospitals  and  public 
agencies,  to  much  lower  prices  for  the  Indi- 
vidual consumer.  The  Kefauver  proposal 
also  called  for  a  licensing,  after  a  brief  pe- 
riod, of  patents.  This  aroused  the  most  bit- 
ter opposition  not  only  from  the  drug  trade 
but  also  from  the  allied  professions  of  ad- 
vertising and  communications.  It  was  only 
the  thalidomide  tragedy,  as  revealed  by  two 
courageovis  women,  Drs.  Helen  Taussig  and 
Frances  Kelsey,  that  enabled  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  save  even  a  portion  of  his 
bill.  Although  final  compromise  dropped  the 
compulsory  licensing  feature.  It  nevertheless 
required  the  supplementary  use  of  generic 
terms,  which  must  be  displayed  at  least  half 
as  prominently  as  the  trade  names.  This 
has  been  of  real  use.  The  Tennessean  won 
an  additional  victory  In  the  bill's  provision 
that  drugs  be  effective  as  well  as  safe,  fur- 
ther that  side  effects  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration and.  If  Injurious,  stated. 

Great  powers  are  therefore  given  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  Agency.  In  turn,  be  closely 
supervised  to  see  that  its  authority  not  be 
used  to  protect  the  big  drug  firms  while  dis- 
criminating against  the  small. 

While  the  hearings  on  drugs  were  the  most 
sensational  in  the  long  Inquiry,  those  on 
steel,  automobiles,  and  other  great  Indus- 
tries revealed  many  facets  of  monopoly  and 
Imperfect  competition.  Kefauver  and  his 
associates  proved  that  there  was  little  or  no 
price  competition  in  steel,  that  United  States 
Steel  and  possibly  one  or  two  others  set  the 
prices,  which  were  so  high  that  most  firms 
would  break  even  when  operating  at  only  a 
third  of  capacity.  The  power  of  the  big 
bread  chains  to  drive  small  competitors  to 
the  wall  by  regional  price  cutting,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  outlawed  by  the  Trade 
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Commission  Act  of  1914,;  -was  demonstrated 
to  be  again  at  work. 

Automobiles  have  witnessed  the  sharpest 
movement  toward  concentration.  In  1921 
there  were  88  firms  In  the  Industry;  today 
4  companies  account  for  99  percent  of  the 
total  output.  The  competition  among  these 
four  is  not  in  the  field  of  prices  but  rather 
in  planned  obsolescence  and  style  changes, 
which  add  billions  to  auto  prices  but  have 
little  or  no  function. 

Everywhere,  Indeed,  conoentratlon  has  been 
proceeding  apace.  By  1962  the  top  20  man- 
ufacturing companies  ha4  'about  25  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  assets  and  amassed  38 
percent  of  the  net  profits  after  taxes,  while 
the  50  largest  held  36  percent  of  the  assets 
and  received  48  percent  of  the  profits.  Car- 
rying this  analysis  still  fwther,  the  100  big- 
gest concerns  owned  46  percent  of  the  assets 
and  reaped  57  percent  of  the  profits.  Finally, 
the  1.000  largest  manufacturing  companies 
owned  nearly  75  percent  of  the  assets  and  ob- 
tained 86  percent  of  all  the  profits.  It  Is 
a  startling  fact  that  the  remaining  419,000 
manufacturing  companies  had  only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  assets  and  received  a  bare  14 
percent  of  the  profits,  or  about  two-fifths  as 
much  as  the  20  giants.  Since  1962  this  con- 
centration has  been  Increasing  still  further 
by  the  continued  wave  of  mergers.  The 
same  process  Is  taking  place  In  other  In- 
dustries such  as  mining  and  retailing.  Only 
in  the  service  trades  is  small  business  hold- 
ing on. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  control 
of  economic  activity  is  becoming  concen- 
trated "In  a  few  hands."  As  the  English 
economist,  Joan  Robinson,  demonstrated  30 
years  ago  In  "Economics  of  Imperfect  Com- 
petition," this  means  a  scale  of  prices  ap- 
preciably higher  than  that  which  would  pre- 
vail under  competition,  and  this  In  turn 
means  not  only  a  greater  concentration  of 
Income  and  wealth  but  also  smaller  total 
production  and  fewer  persons  employed. 

Monopoly  and  imperfect  competition  are, 
to  my  mind,  the  chief  causes  for  the  persist- 
ence In  this  country  of  excessively  high 
levels  of  unemployment.  For.  since  the  sum 
total  of  price  tags  on  goods  that  could  be 
produced  under  full  employment  exceeds  the 
sum  total  of  monetary  purchasing  power  In 
the  pockets  of  consumers,  and  since  the 
dominant  forces  In  the  marketplace  refuse 
to  lower  prices,  the  result  is  unemployment 
and  Idle  plants.  The  recent  tax  cut  had  as 
its  basic  premise  the  addition  of  further  units 
of  monetary  purchasing  power  to  pump  con- 
sumer demand  up  to  the  level  of  the  rela- 
tively fixed  prices. 

This  Is  better  than  nothing,  but  the  urgent 
need  is  for  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
petition, which  would  lower  prices  and  bring 
more  goods  within  the  reach  of  consumers. 
Indeed,  It  could  be  the  best  antipoverty 
measure.  Kefauver  saw  this  clearly  and 
properly  stressed  Its  importance.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  like  others,  he  was 
not  too  helpful  In  suggesting  how  it  might 
be  effected.  The  Senator  properly  pointed 
out  the  comparative  ineffectiveness  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  and  instead  placed 
his  faith  In  publicity  and  more  accurate  in- 
formation. 

As  Prof.  H.  M.  Gray  <j)f  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  graphically  fehown,  probably  the 
very  least  that  Government  can  do  Is  not  to 
encourage  monopoly.  Should  It  not,  for  ex- 
ample, revise  Its  patent  laws  and  Its  require- 
ment barring  entrance  Into  many  fields  of 
economic  activity  save  on  proof  of  "conveni- 
ence and  necessity"?  Pethaps  some  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  Fred  Raymond  In  "The  LImltlst,"  namely, 
that  the  size  of  concerns  producing  more  or 
less  identical  products  be  held  down  to  X 
number  of  employees.  This  would  retain  the 
benefits  of  large-scale  production  Inside  the 
factory  as  well  as  the  advantages  fiowing 
from  vertical  Integration.  It  would  place 
some  limitation,  howeve?,  on  horizontal  com- 


binations of  substantially  similar  plants. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  this  would  actually  Increase  economic 
efficiency. 

Senator  Kefauver  may  not  have  given  us 
the  full  prescription,  but  he  was  supremely 
right  In  his  diagnosis,  and  he  worked  him- 
self to  death  In  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  evil. 
We  need  others  who  will  assume  the  heavy 
burden  that  he  was  prematurely  compelled 
to  lay  down. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS 
NOW 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President  in  his 
stirring  state  of  the  Union  message,  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  the  President 
discussed  our  growing  economy.  He 
said: 

We  seek  full  employment  opporttmlty  for 
every  American. 

Sixteen  days  later,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, the  President  discussed  the  Great 
Society.    He  said: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Great  Society  is 
the  ordered,  changeless,  and  sterile  battalion 
of  the  ants. 

It  Is  the  excitement  of  becoming — always 
becoming,  trying,  probing.  faUlng,  resting, 
and  trying  again — but  always  trying  and 
always  gaining. 

And  try  we  must  if  we  are  to  have  the 
Great  Society.  The  very  essence  of  such 
a  society  includes  full  employment,  edu- 
cational opportunities,  decent  housing, 
and  making  certain  that  every  citizen  has 
access  to  these  basic  necessities. 

Pull  employment  is  our  No.  1  national 
goal. 

Hungry  children,  jobless  fathers,  hope- 
less mothers  contribute  very  little  to  the 
Great  Society. 

We  must,  therefore,  alleviate  the  im- 
mediate need,  even  as  we  fight,  on  a  more 
permanent  and  lasting  scale,  the  war 
against  poverty. 

What  is  needed  is  an  immediate  re- 
vival of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  which  has  exhausted  all  of  its 
funds. 

Nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  sound 
public  works  projects  could  be  started  in 
depressed  areas  across  the  Nation  if 
funds  were  available. 

The  immediate  value  of  sound  public 
works  projects  is  recognized  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  executive  council.  Meeting  the  past 
weekend  in  Miami  Beach.  Pla.,  council 
members  called  for  a  $2  billion  program 
of  Federal  grants  to  cities,  for  expansion 
of  public  works  projects  that  would 
create  jobs  and  would  build  such  facili- 
ties as  water  and  sewer  systems,  cultural 
centers,  and  civic  and  public  buildings. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO 
for  the  renewal  of  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  proposed  in  my  bill, 
S.  110.  which  I  introduced  on  January  6, 
on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGHl,  and  myself.  The  bill  increases 
by  $1.5  billion  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram. 

Unemployed  in  this  Nation  comprise 
4.8  percent  of  the  labor  force.  This 
worries  all  of  us.  It  takes  but  a  little 
nudge  to  push  that  percentage  beyond 
5  percent  or  further,  and  then  begins  the 


endless  spirallng  of  imemployment  and 
lack  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
which  creates  recession — or  worse. 

In  March  1963,  in  the  88th  Congress 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  an  equiv- 
alent, for  accelerated  public  works,  of 
what  would  be  appropriated  and  author- 
ized for  the  foreign  aid  program.  That 
would  have  amounted  to  $3.5  billion. 
Again  today  I  stress  that  it  Is  only  com- 
monsense  to  do  for  our  own  unemployed 
what  we  have  done  for  the  unemployed 
and  needy  in  foreign  lands. 

The  spokesmen  for  our  great  labor 
unions  support  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  The  AFL-CIO  council 
meeting  on  March  27,  in  Florida,  noted 
that  this  year  3.7  million  persons  will 
reach  the  age  of  18  years.  The  number 
exceeds  that  of  1964  by  1  million.  We 
may  expect  these  young  men  and  women 
to  seek  jobs.  Obviously,  production  must 
increase  if  we  are  not  to  increase  unem- 
ployment. 

The  council  has  also  called  for  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  aid  program  to  rede- 
velop our  chronically  depressed  regions, 
and  for  a  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $2, 
combined  with  a  35-hour  week,  with  dou- 
ble time  for  overtime. 

These  recommendations  are  part  of  a 
Great  Society.  They  tie  in  with  proposed 
legislation  before  Congress  which  would 
create  a  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion and  an  accelerated,  performing 
visionary  arts  program  to  enable  all  men 
to  develop  these  skills,  if  they  wish. 

Part  of  a  Great  Society  is  the  right  to 
agree  or  disagree.  Thus,  as  one  part 
seeks  the  tools  with  which  to  provide 
new  jobs,  another  part  may  fight  against 
such  acquisition.  And  so  did  the  dialog 
develop  over  the  weekend  when  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  urged  Congress  to  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  by  eliminating  a  request 
of  $400  million  to  fund  area  redevelop- 
ment, by  killing  his  $675  million  request 
for  urban  renewal,  by  reducing  by  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  the 
amount  requested  for  the  OfiBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  by  cutting  the 
military  funding  request  on  housing,  re- 
search and  development,  and  test  and 
evaluation  programs. 

Such  conflicting  points  of  view  will.  I 
hope,  make  our  Great  Society  stronger. 
I  do  not  concur  in  these  recommenda- 
tions of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  but 
I  welcome  the  interest,  and  I  hope  the 
chamber  of  commerce  soon  will  discover 
why  accelerated  public  works,  for  ex- 
ample, are  sound  building  stones  for  a 
Great  Society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  three  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 28  and  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  28,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28,  19651 
Labor  Chiefs  Warn  op  Lag  in  Economy 
Later  in  Year— AFL-CIO  Council  Calls 
Higher  Pay  Vital — Urges  Federal  Assist- 
ance FOR  Public  Works  and  Depressed 
Ase.\s 

(By  Damon  Stetson  1 

Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  February  27. — Orga- 
nized labor's  top  leaders  warned  today  of  a 
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possible  slowdown  In  the  Nation's  economy 
later  this  year.  They  called  for  steps  in  both 
the  private  and  government  sectors  to  coun- 
ter such  a  trend. 

A  formal  statement  on  the  economy  was  is- 
sued by  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  pf  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations.  It  emphasissed  that  in- 
creased wages  and  fringe  benefits  were  vital 
If  the  economy  was  to  expand  at  the  pace  re- 
quired by  the  spread  of  automation  and  the 
growing  labor  force. 

At  the  same  time,  the  council  urged  a  $2 
billion  program  of  Federal  grants  to  cities  for 
public  works  to  create  jobs,  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  of  assistance  for  redevelop- 
ing chronically  depressed  regions  and  an  In- 
crease In  the  Federal  minimum  wage  from 
$1.25  to  $2  an  hour. 

The  council  issued  Its  statement  at  the 
Americana  Hotel  here,  where  It  is  holding  its 
annual  winter  meeting. 

Its  emphasis  on  the  need  for  higher  wages 
to  expand  consumer  buying  power  came  as 
major  negotiations  were  about  to  be  re- 
sumed In  the  steel  Industry.  Bargaining  In 
the  can  Industry  was  continuing  this  week- 
end in  New  York  City  In  an  effort  to  reach  a 
settlement  before  tomorrow  night,  when  the 
current  contracts  between  the  can  companies 
and  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  ex- 
pire. 

Other  Important  negotiations  are  sched- 
uled in  the  rubber  industry  In  April  and  in 
the  aerospace  Industry  In  the  late  spring 
and  through  the  summer. 

The  council  said  that  economic  expansion 
was  continuing  under  the  impetus  of  the 
1964  tax  cut,  a  high  volume  of  automobile 
sales  and  a  building  of  steel  Inventories. 

IMPACT    FOUND    WANING 

However,  the  statement  said,  "the  bene- 
ficial impact  of  the  tax  cut  on  consumers  Is 
wearing  off;  the  accumulation  of  steel  in- 
ventories will  probably  ind  by  midyear; 
homebuilding  Is  leveling  off;  and  there  Is 
danger  that  tight  money  and  higher  Interest 
rates  may  be  Imposed  in  a  mistaken  venture 
to  counter  the  balance-of-payments  deficit." 

The  rise  In  sales  and  production  Is  ex- 
pected to  slow  later  this  year,  the  council 
said.  With  business  profits  soaring.  It  said, 
widespread  Installation  of  the  newest  and 
most  modern  plants  and  machines  will  sub- 
stantially Increase  Industry's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce more  goods  with  fewer  workers. 

In  1965,  the  council  said,  about  3.7  million 
persons  will  reach  the  age  of  18  years,  a  mil- 
lion more  than  last  year,  and  many  of  them 
will  seek  work. 

"In  the  face  of  these  conditions,"  It  said, 
"a  considerably  slower  rise  of  production  will 
generate  Increasing  unemployment." 

RISE   IN    UNEMPLOYMENT    FEARED 

The  council  suggested  that  early  congres- 
sional approval  of  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram would  probably  be  enough  to  offset 
most  of  the  anticipated  weakening  of  eco- 
nomic activities  In  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  But  even  If  all  the  administration's 
programs  are  enacted.  It  went  on,  the  Im- 
provement of  the  unemployment  situation 
will  probably  be  halted  and  Joblessness  may 
creep  up  again  In  the  second  half  of  1965.  At 
present,  4.8  percent  of  the  labor  force  Is 
unemployed. 

A  lasting  Improvement  In  economic  condi- 
tions, the  council  said,  requires  a  much 
better  balance  between  the  economy's  rapidly 
growing  capacity  to  produce  and  the  lagging 
ability  of  consumers  to  buy. 

"The  lack  of  balance  in  the  economy,"  the 
council  continued,  "is  all  too  clearly  appar- 
ent. Between  1961  and  1964,  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  soared  44  f>ercent  and 
dividends  rose  30  percent,  while  total  wage 
and  salau7  i>ayments  Increased  only  19  per- 
cent. Since  1953,  the  cash  flow  [after-tax 
profits  plus  depreciation  allowances]  to  cor- 


porations has  risen  103  percent — In  contrast 
to  an  Increase  in  after-tax  personal  income 
of  only  71  percent." 

EMPHASIS  ON  CONSUMER 

Investment  Income  has  been  rising  much 
faster  than  Income  for  consumption,  and 
consumer  markets  have  been  bolstered  by 
unsustainable  sharp  Increases  In  Installment 
and  mortgage  debt,  the  council  said. 

"Renewed  national  emphasis  on  consumer 
buying  power  Is  overdue,"  It  declared. 

In  another  statement,  the  council  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  Nation's  deficit  in 
its  balance  of  payments  and  urged  Congress 
to  Investigate  the  outflow  of  private  capital. 
The  balance  of  payments  Is  the  measure  of 
payments  Into  and  out  of  the  country. 

The  council  also  supported  efforts  of  sea- 
going, shipyard,  and  longshore  unions  to 
develop  programs,  through  President  John- 
son's Maritime  Advisory  Committee,  to  Im- 
plement and  strengthen  American  maritime 
policy.  


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28,  1965] 
Labor  Urges  President  To  Push 
Job  Programs 
Miami     Beach.     February     27. — AFL-CIO 
leaders  gently  chlded  President  Johnson  to- 
day on  the  ground  of  not  doing  enough  to 
reduce   unemployment.    They   warned   that 
jobless  totals  may  creep  up  later  this  year 
even  if  all  of  his  "Great  Society"  program 
gets  through  Congress. 

The  mild  criticism  of  the  administration's 
economic  policies,  the  first  since  Mr.  Johnson 
was  elected  to  a  4-year  term  with  all-out 
labor  support,  was  leveled  by  the  AFL-CIO 
executive  council. 

It  was  coupled  with  a  renewed  demand  for 
"substantial  Increases"  In  the  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  to  keep  the  4-year-old  eco- 
nomic expansion  rolling  throughout  1965. 

A  council  statement  said  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  4.8  percent  Is  lower  than  It  has 
been  In  years  but  still  higher  than  the  1953 
jobless  rate. 

When  workers  who  no  longer  seek  jobs  and 
others  on  part-time  work  are  Included,  the 
council  said,  the  true  unemployment  fig\ire 
is  about  7  percent. 

"The  present  slow  pace  of  progress  on  put- 
ting America  back  to  work  is  just  not  good 
enough,"  the  AFL-CIO  leaders  said. 

"Early  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  programs — presented  in  his 
budget  and  economic  messages — will  prob- 
ably be  enough  to  offset  most  of  the  antici- 
pated weakening  of  economic  activities  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  year,"  the  statement 
said. 

"But  even  if  all  of  the  administration's 
programs  are  enacted,  substantially  as  pre- 
sented, the  Improvement  of  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  win  probably  be  halted  and 
joblessness  may  creep  up  again  In  the  second 
half  of  1965." 

The  union  spokesmen  said  additional 
measures  were  needed  to  keep  cutting  the 
vmemployment  totals  In  the  months  ahead 
when  more  younger  workers  would  flood  Into 
the  labor  force  and  automation  will  con- 
tinue Its  advance. 

The  council  called  for  these  specific  steps: 
A  $2  billion  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
cities  for  expansion  of  public  works  projects 
that  would  create  jobs  and  build  such  facili- 
ties as  water  and  sewer  systems,  cultural 
centers,  and  civic  and  public  buildings. 

A  comprehensive  Federal  aid  program  to 
redevelop  chronically  depressed  regions  such 
as  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ozarks  by 
building  of  roads  and  Improvement  of  man- 
power skills. 

A  rise  In  the  Federal  minimum  wage  to 
$2  an  hour  and  a  cutback  to  a  35-hour  week 
with  double  time  for  overtime. 

The  council  said  that  workers  have  not 
been  sharing  fully  in  the  prosperity  that  has 


continued  since  early  1961.  Corporate  prof- 
its and  dividends  rose  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  wage  and  salary  payments.  It  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28,  1965] 
Chamber  Fights  New  Spending 
(By  John  A.  Gtoldsmlth) 
President  Johnson's  proposed  new  budget 
came  under  attack  yesterday  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  urged  Con- 
gress to  cut  $5.7  billion  from  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  new  spending  authority. 
The    chamber   said    in    a   statement   that 
plans  for  defense,  school  aid,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty,   urban    renewal    and    depressed    areas 
could  be  trimmed  "without  Impairing  essen- 
tial services." 

The  chamber's  board  of  directors,  after  a 
study  of  the  proposed  Federal  budget  for 
the  12  months  starting  July  1,  aimed  Its  at- 
tack at  Mr.  Johnson's  request  for  $112.3  bil- 
lion In  new  spending  authority. 

It  stressed  it  had  no  quarrel  with  his  $99.7 
billion  spending  plans  for  the  new  budget 
year,  but  with  his  requests  for  new  appro- 
priations, which  will  affect  spending  beyond 
fiscal  1966. 
The  chamber  said  Congress  should : 
Eliminate  the  entire  $1.2  billion  requested 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  aid. 
The  President's  program  is  loosely  written, 
unfair  to  poorer  States,  and  possibly  uncon- 
stitutional. It  said. 

Reduce  the  $1.4  billion  war  on  poverty  re- 
quest by  $705  million.  It  said  $760  million 
was  authorized  for  the  program  last  year  and 
it  is  too  early  now  to  know  whether  more 
is  needed. 

Kill  the  entire  $675  million  sought  for 
urban  renewal.  It  said  the  program  was  a 
failure  and  ought  to  be  ended. 

Eliminate  all  $400  million  requested  to 
carry  on  the  area  redevelopment,  or  depressed 
areas,  program.  This  program  also  had  failed 
and  should  be  allowed  to  die.  It  said. 

Cut  $500  million  from  the  $47.4  billion 
military  request  by  continuing  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara's  cost-cutting 
program  and  by  holding  the  line  on  housing, 
research  and  development  and  test  and  eval- 
uating programs. 


March  1,  1965 
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TAX  RELIEF  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  this  session,  I  was  privileged 
to  join  with  my  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Ribicoff] 
in  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
from  income  tax  to  reflect  expenses  in- 
curred by  individuals  in  providing  or  se- 
curing a  higher  education.    In  past  Con- 
gresses, I  have  introduced  measures  of 
my  own  to  provide  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  the  costs  of  higher  education. 
I  have  supported  these  measures  because 
I  recognize  that  it  is  certainly  in  the 
national  interest  that  our  youth  have 
opened  to  them  the  fullest  opportunity 
to   obtain   the   best   possible   education 
within   a   framework   of   individual   or 
family  choice.    Such  measures  to  provide 
income  tax  relief,  I  believe,  should  play 
a  vital  role  in  our  total  overall  approach 
to  providing  a  college  education  to  all 
qualified  individuals  without  prejudice  to 
other  programs  of  Government  assist- 
ance.    Since   the   introduction   of  this 
measure.  I  have  received  a  large  number 
of  letters  from  constituents  supporting 
this  approach.   Many  of  these  letters  de- 
scribe family  economic  conditions  which 
point  out  the  desirability  of  this  legisla- 


tion. One  recent  letter  struck  me  as 
pointing  out  particularly  well  the  need 
for  such  tax  relief.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  letter  from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Evans, 
Jr.  of  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long  :  We  were  very  happy  to 
note  In  your  January  report  that  you  have  a 
bin  before  the  Senate  that  proposes  tax  relief 
for  higher  education. 

This  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  one  big 
way  for  help  to  those  of  us  whose  children 
do  not  qualify  for  financial  aid  to  their  edu- 
cation in  form  of  scholarships  or  Federal 
loans. 

Ours  Is  a  family  very  much  like  millions 
of  other  Americans,  I  believe.  We  have  four 
children  very  close  In  age.  The  oldest  Is  a 
senior  In  high  school  and  Is  registered  at  one 
of  the  good  but  "not  so  expensive"  ($1,850 
room,  board,  and  tuition)  private  schools  for 
the  fall  of  1965.  Our  oldest  son  will  graduate 
the  following  spring  and  Is  Interested  In 
architecture,  which  means  a  minimum  of  5 
years'  college  In  an  out-of-State  college, 
since  Missouri  has  no  school  of  architecture. 
Washington  University  In  St.  Louis  would 
cost  $1,800  with  the  student  living  at  home 
and  cummutlng.  The  necond  boy  will  grad- 
uate In  1969  and  hopefully  will  continue  his 
Interest  In  a  professional  school  which  will 
probably  mean  a  number  of  years  beyond 
the  usual  four.  His  younger  sister  will  be 
ready  for  college  In  1970. 

My  husband  Is  a  doctor  of  veterinary  med- 
icine having  finished  his  work  In  1950,  after 
6  years  of  military  service  in  World  War  II 
and  was  not  able  to  start  earning  a  living 
until  age  32.  His  Incoane  has  afforded  us  a 
very  comfortable  living  and  ranks  us  In 
higher  middle  Income  bracket.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  have  made  good  strides  In  paying 
for  our  modest  home  and  his  business  prop- 
erty and  to  continually  Improve  this  prop- 
erty. It  has  not  allowed  for  luxuries  In  the 
form  of  vacations,  educational  trips,  and  so 
forth  that  we  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
for  our  family.  Being  a  professional  man 
we  must,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  provide  our 
own  fringe  benefits  that  many  in  similar 
Income  brackets  may  expect  from  industry. 
This  is  not  Intended  to  sound  as  though 
we  feel  underprivileged  or  depressed  or  that 
anyone  "owes  us  anything"  but  merely,  I 
hope  to  describe  the  situation  of  many  others 
as  well  as  our  own. 

On  a  confidential  statement  that  would  be 
required  If  a  student  applied  for  aid  to  edu- 
cation there  would  be  no  consideration  after 
we  listed  Dr.  Evans'  and  my  (registered 
nurse)  combined  Income. 

You  can  readily  see  why  we  would  be  most 

grateful  for  aid  In  the  form  of  tax  relief 

when  we  get  Into  the  swing  of  educating  four. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  efforts  on  this  bill 

and  for  your  continued  effort. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Evans,  Jr. 


markable  child,  demonstrating  inspiring 
courage,  and  determination  and  inner 
strength,  was  able  to  overcome  terrible 
adversity. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Bayh  and  I  are 
privileged  to  be  cochairman  of  the  1965 
Indiana  Easter  seal  campaign.  We  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  a  number  of 
children  who  have  been  assisted  by  the 
facilities  and  research  provided  by  con- 
tributions to  Easter  seals.  We  are  al- 
ways warmed  by  these  encounters  and 
thrilled  by  the  spirit  of  these  children 
who  so  desperately  want  to  become  con- 
tributing members  of  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  Star 
which  poignantly  describes  the  obstacles 
that  Barbara  Staten  overcame  and  the 
reasons  she  so  well  deserves  the  honor  of 
being  the  1965  National  Easter  Seal 
Child. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inspiration  Prom  a  10-Year-Old 
Ten-year-old  Barbara  Staten  has  seen  more 
tragedy  In  the  past  few  months  than  most 
of  us  are  called  upon  to  absorb  In  a  life- 
time. And  she  has  endured  pain  such  as 
few  persons  will  ever  know. 

This  courageous  lass  lost  her  parents, 
brother,  and  her  grandmother  In  the  holo- 
caust at  the  Fairgrounds  Coliseum  and  she 
herself  suffered  burns  over  70  percent  of  her 
body. 

Twenty-four  days  on  the  critical  list  In  a 
hospital  ended  with  the  fear  that  the  un- 
complaining girl  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
cripple  for  life.  Indeed,  at  the  time  she 
started  therapy  at  the  Crossroads  Rehabilita- 
tion Center,  this  young  lady  could  not  even 
sit  up. 

She  Is  a  fifth  grader  today,  back  In  school 
and  studying,  among  other  things,  ballet. 
She  walks  with  a  barely  perceptible  limp. 
She  has  undergone  surgery  several  times  and 
more  Is  In  the  ofllng. 

Last  week,  for  many  understandable  rea- 
sons, this  girl  was  named  Easter  seal  child 
of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults. 

She  win  visit  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son In  the  White  House  during  the  spring 
as  part  of  her  official  duties  with  the  society. 
Indianapolis  will  never  forget  that  tragic 
Halloween  night  at  the  coliseum  when  so 
many  useful  lives  were  snuffed  out  with  an 
Instant  of  blast  and  flame. 

Barbara  Staten  will  be  one  of  our  many 
reminders  of  that  dreadful  night.  But  she 
must  know  tha,t  the  people  of  Indianapolis 
and  the  State  as  well  are  rightly  proud  of 
her  for  her  magnlflcent  courage  and  un- 
daunted determination  to  get  well  so  that 
she  may  live  a  useful  life. 

It  is  more  rewarding  yet  that,  in  Barbara's 
words,  she  wants  "to  help  people  In  pain  and 
trouble."  She  has  known  enough  of  both 
to  have  a  unique  understanding. 


THE  1965  EASTER  SEAL  CHILD 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  are  extremely 
proud  of  lO-year-dd  Barbara  Staten  of 
Indianapolis  who  has  been  selected  as 
the  Easter  Seal  Child  of  1965  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults. 

Barbara's  personal  tragedy  involved 
circumstances  that  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult for  any  of  us  to  bear.    Yet  this  re- 


A  LAWYER  REBUKES  THE  COURT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Lewis  F.  Powell.  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
is  one  of  the  finest  lawyers  I  know.  He 
is  highly  regarded  throughout  the  legal 
profession.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

He  recently  addressed  the  New  York 
Bar  Association:  and  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  Times  Dispatch,  in  its  edition  of 
February  10,  1965,  editorialized  on  that 


address.    The  editorial  was  entitled  "A 
Lawyer  Rebukes  the  Court." 

I  think  it  would  be  profitable  for  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  people  in 
the  United  States  to  read  that  editorial. 
For  this  reason,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Lawyer  Rebukes  the  Court 

Lewis  F.  Powen.  Jr..  of  Richmond,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Issued 
a  warning  recently  that  some  Supreme 
Court  decisions  In  criminal  cases  have 
tipped  the  scales  of  Justice  too  far  in  favor 
of  the  criminal — at  the  expense  of  public 

His  criticism  came  In  the  course  of  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Beit  Association. 

"In  a  country  which  Is  said  to  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Great  Society  (he  said) .  it 
Is  incongruous  that  In  some  urban  areas  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  unsafe  In  their  homes, 
and  denied  the  prlvnege  of  using  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  parks  for  fear  of  their  personal 

safety. 

"Crimes  of  violence  continue  to  Increase. 
The  single  most  shocking  statistic,  docu- 
mented in  FBI  reports,  is  that  since  1958 
crime  has  been  Increasing  five  times  faster 
than  the  population  growth." 

The  primary  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment, he  went  on.  Is  Its  duty  to  protect  citi- 
zens in  theh:  persons  and  property  from  crim- 
inal conduct. 

Mr.  Powell  cautioned  that  It  would  be  '  un- 
productive and  destructive"  to  criticize  the 
Court  Itself  for  seeking  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  accused  persons  against 
allegedly  unlavsrful  acts  ai  law  enforcement 
officers,  but,  he  added: 

"The  right  of  society  In  general,  and  of 
each  Individual  In  particular,  to  be  protected 
from  crime  must  never  be  subordinated  to 
other  rights." 

The  pendulum,  he  said,  may  have  swung 
too  far  In  affording  rights— which  are  abused 
and  misused  by  criminals. 

Mr.  PoweU  is  to  be  commended  for  articu- 
lating what  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
have  surmised  during  the  postwar  years. 
Some  have  attributed  the  alarming  Increase 
in  crime  to  the  "moral  let-down"  which  usu- 
ally occurs  m  the  wake  of  wars;  some  put 
the  blame  on  the  Influence  of  violence  shown 
predominating  on  television  programs 
watched  by  children  and  adolescents;  but 
whatever  the  other  contributing  causes,  ex- 
cessive leniency  percolating  downward  from 
the  very  peak  of  the  judiciary  pyramid  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  major  cause. 

"There  are  vaUd  reasons,"  Mr.  Powen  told 
his  professional  audience,  "for  criminals  to 
think  that  crime  does  pay,  and  that  slow 
and  fumbling  Justice  can  be  evaded." 

We  agree.    The  High  Court  might  do  weU 
to  ponder  the  late  Robert  Frost's  words  of 
wisdom. 
"The    opposite    of    mercy."    he    said     la 

justice." 

Mercy  should  temper  judicial  decisions 
whenever  there  is  evidence  of  mitigating 
circumstances.  But  in  their  absence,  leni- 
ency becomes  Injustice  to  society  as  a  whole, 
which  looks  to  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  courts  for  protection  against 
criminal  aggression. 


WORLD    DAY    OP    PRAYER    BEING 
OBSERVED       IN       CAPITOL       ON 
MARCH    5 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
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special  meditation  service  that  will  be 
held  in  the  Capitol  on  Friday.  March  5. 
as  part  of  the  observance  of  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer. 

The  service  will  be  held  in  room  S-120 
of  the  Capitol,  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
Although  there  will  be  no  organized  wor- 
ship at  this  interdenominational  service, 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  stafEs  are 
invited  to  come  by,  any  time,  for  as  long 
as  they  wish,  for  prayer  and  meditation. 

This  service  is  sponsored  by  the  United 
Church  Women  of  the  Capitol  area,  and 
will  be  one  of  a  number  of  such  prayer 
services  held  in  the  Washington  area  and 
around  the  world.  The  Chaplains  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  co- 
operating in  this  service,  and  both  will 
give  brief  meditations  on  Friday.  Dr. 
Harris  will  speak  at  12:15;  and  Dr. 
Braskamp,  the  Chaplain  of  the  House, 
will  speak  at  1 :  15.  The  chairman  of  the 
planning  for  the  Hill  service  is  Mrs. 
George  R.  Davis,  the  wife  of  the  pastor 
of  the  National  City  Christian  Church. 


quarterly  meeting  on  January  29,  1965,  en- 
dorse and  support  S.  295  and  H.R.  698. 
Attest: 

Jack    G.    Springer. 
Executive  Vice  President. 
Beeman  Fisher. 

President. 


GUADALUPE  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL 
PARK  ENDORSED  BY  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  beautiful  Guadalupe  Mountains  of 
Texas  are  needed  as  an  addition  to  the 
national  park  system.  These  beautiful 
wooded  mountains,  rising  from  the  hot 
West  Texas  plains,  are  a  unique  biologi- 
cal and  geological  area  worthy  of  na- 
tional park  status. 

My  bill,  S.  295,  to  create  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  follows  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Park 
Advisory  Board  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  is  widely  supported  by  Texans. 
Conservation  groups  and  chambers  of 
commerce  are  joined  in  unanimous  sup- 
port for  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  Texans  for  this  proposal, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  on  January  29  of  this  year  by  the 
West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Whereas  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monu- 
ments, following  Its  deliberations  at  its  49th 
meeting,  reconunended  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  national  park  status  would 
provide  the  most  effective  means  of  preserv- 
ing and  interpreting  the  unique  values  of 
the  area,  known  as  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains, as  a  national  park;  and 

Whereas  Gov.  John  B.  Connally,  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  has  assured  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  that  Texas  concurs  In  plans 
for  a  national  rather  than  a  State  park  at 
Guadalupe,  explaining  that  Texas  Is  not  In  a 
position  to  undertake  the  development  of  a 
park  at  Guadalupe  but  said  he  felt  that  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  Texas  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  would  be  served  by  prompt 
action  on  the  measure  to  create  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park :  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 


ARMY  TIMES  REPORTS  NEW  CON- 
SIDERATION BEING  GIVEN  GI 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  the  cold  war  GI  bill  languished 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  for  almost  a  year 
and  one-half,  after  being  favorably  re- 
ported from  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  In  1959,  when  this 
bill  was  considered  by  the  Senate,  it 
passed  by  a  vote  of  57  to  31,  only  to  die  in 
the  House,  without  being  considered. 

It  seems  apparent  that  this  bill  has  the 
necessary  support  to  be  enacted,  and  has 
always  had,  if  consideration  is  only  given 
to  its  merits. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  March  3, 1965, 
Army  Times,  it  is  stated  that  new  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  this  bill  by 
the  administration.  The  previous  objec- 
tion of  cost  is  shortsighted,  inasmuch  as 
the  bill  pays  for  itself.  The  objection  of 
luring  men  out  of  service  is  unproven  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  short, 
it  is  hoped  that  renewed  consideration  of 
this  bill  will  be  given  by  its  opposition, 
so  that  they  will  discover  its  merits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Army  Times  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
&s  follows: 
Whtte  House  Gives  GI  Bill  New  Study 
Washington. — White  House  staffers  are 
making  another  review  of  peacetime  GI  bill 
legislation  as  a  result  of  current  hostilities 
In  southeast  Asia.  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  officials  disclosed  last  week. 

The  administration  had  considered  the 
peacetime  GI  bill  one  of  its  recommendations 
for  the  Great  Society  but  so  far— apparently 
because  of  cost — has  not  committed  itself  in 
terms  of  proposed  legislation.  The  admin- 
istration has  turned  down  every  congres- 
sional attempt  in  the  past  to  pass  peacetime 
GI  bill  legislation. 

House  Veterans'  Committee  officials  say 
they  have  no  idea  whether  the  White  House 
review  will  be  completed  in  time  to  affect  the 
current  round  of  legislation  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee. 
Both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  on  tap  for  ap- 
pearances before  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
probably  February  26.  The  legislation  under 
study  would  extend  readjustment  benefits 
(education,  home,  and  farm  loans  assist- 
ance) to  all  veterans  who  have  entered  the 
military  service  since  January  31,  1955 — cut- 
off date  for  Korea  GI  bill  entitlement. 

The  administration  review  is  possibly  cover- 
ing all  alternatives,  including  a  proposal  to 
limit  readjustment  benefits  to  those  who 
serve  in  areas  of  the  world  in  which  armed 
conflict  or  otheV  conditions  exist. 

In  opening  hearings,  early  in  February, 
subcommittee  chairman  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUCH,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  noted  that  this 
was  the  sixth  straight  year  in  which  cold  war 
GI  bill  legislation  has  been  before  his  sub- 
committee. He  pledged  "new  vigors"  In  striv- 
ing to  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

Opening  hearings  drew  favorable  comment 
from  5  of  the  41  Senate  cosponsors  of  the 


GI  bUl  measure.  Hearings  were  scheduled 
to  resume  this  week  with  testimony  from 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  the  AFL-CIO,  major  veterans 
groups,  and  educational  associations. 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  wind  up  hear- 
ings shortly  after  the  administration  testi- 
mony. DOD,  in  past  testimony,  had  opposed 
peacetime  GI  bill  legislation  on  the  grounds 
that  it  encourages  young  men  to  leave  mili- 
tary service  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
benefits. 

Regardless  of  the  administration's  position, 
the  veterans  subcommittee  hopes  to  send  a 
measure  to  the  Senate  floor  by  April.  Speedy 
House^action  is  likely  in  the  event  the  legis- 
lation is  approved  by  the  full  Senate. 

Representative  Clin  Teague,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  stated  recently  that  the  GI 
bill  issue  was  one  of  the  three  most  Impor- 
tant veterans  measures  before  Congress.  He 
said  the  other  two  proposals  were  an  Increase 
in  veterans  disability  compensation  rates  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  court  of  re- 
view for  veterans  benefit  claims. 
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HARRIS  SURVEY  SHOWS  MEDICAL 
CARE  FOR  THE  AGED  TO  BE  MOST 
SERIOUS  PROBLEM  FACING  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Harris  survey  appearing  in  today's 
Washington  Post  presents  impressive  evi- 
dence in  support  of  a  prepaid  program 
of  hospital  insurance  for  the  elderly. 
The  poll  reported  the  following  findings: 

Thirty-two  percent  of  all  families  have 
an  older  member  in  need  of  special  medi- 
cal attention. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  these  families 
with  older  members  report  that  the  lack 
of  money  is  a  real  problem  in  getting  the 
medical  care  for  the  older  person. 

In  45  percent  of  these  families  the 
older  person  puts  ofif  going  to  the  doctor 
when  he  should,  and  in  65  percent  of 
these  cases  the  reason  is  that  the  older 
person  cannot  afford  to  go. 

More  Americans  mentioned  medical 
care  for  the  aged  than  any  other  single 
topic,  when  asked  what  they  believe  are 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  them; 
it  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  domestic  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Har- 
ris survey  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  1,  1965,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Mar.  1, 

19651 

Financing  of  Care  for  the  Aged  Affects  32 

Percent  of  U.S.  Families 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

It  is  not  mere  chance  that  the  American 
public  rates  the  problem  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  domestic  issue. 
Although  only  1  person  in  10  is  65  years 
of  age  or  older.  32  percent  of  all  families 
have  an  older  member  in  need  of  special 
medical  attention. 

And  more  than  half — 52  percent — of  these 
families  with  older  members  report  that  the 
lack  of  money  is  a  real  problem  in  obtain- 
ing proper  treatment  and  medicines. 

This  problem  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
affects  all  sections  of  the  country,  all  Income 
groups,  and  small  towns  and  big  cities  alike. 

The  following  table  breaks  down  the  num- 
ber of  families  in  the  population  who  said 


there  is  some  older  person  In  their  family 
requiring  special   medical  attention: 
Older  person  in  family  requiring  medical 
attention 

Total 
percent 
32 


Total  U.S.  families. 

By  region: 

East 

Midwest 

South 

West--- 

By  size  of  place: 

Cities--- 

Suburbs 

Towns 

Rural 

By  family  income: 

Under  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $9,000--. 
$10,000  and  over.. 


32 
30 
37 
27 

33 
33 
31 
31 

34 
38 
34 


The  cross  section  of  families  with  an  Im- 
mediate member  in  need  of  special  medical 
care  was  asked: 

"Do  you  feel  that  lack  of  money  is  a  real 
problem  or  not  in  getting  the  medical  care 
for  the  older  person  (s)  in  your  family?"  and 
"Do  you  feel  that  an  older  member(s)  of 
your  family  goes  to  the  doctor  when  he 
should  or  are  there  often  times  when  he 
puts  off  going?" 

Financial  problems  and  medical  care 
[In  percent] 


Puts  off 

visits  to 

doctor 


The  results  of  a  special  survey  of  a  cross- 
section  of  families  with  older  members  shows 
that  no  more  than  half  of  these  older  people 
are  still  living  with  their  husbands  or  wives. 
The  other  half  either  live  alone  or  with  their 
children. 

This  condition  has  led  to  a  feeling  of  lone- 
liness that  is  reported  as  a  major  problem 
in  society  today  (17  percent  of  all  Americans 
say  loneliness  is  a  problem  for  someone  "close 
to  me").  Further,  living  with  children  has 
unquestionably  heightened  the  financial 
problems  for  both  older  people  and  their 
children. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  result  of  the 
entire  survey  is  that  46  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies with  older  members  report  that  these 
senior  citizens  often  put  off  going  to  a  doc- 
tor. A  54-year-old  woman  on  Chicago's 
South  Side  lives  with  her  father.  She  told  us 
"he  just  sits  there  over  in  the  corner  suf- 
fering all  the  time.  He  don't  have  the  mon- 
ey to  pay  the  doctor.  He  never  had  a  chance 
to  save  any  money  for  that." 

A  38-year-old  executive  In  Atchison.  Kans., 
Bald  of  his  mother  and  father.  "They  seem 
afraid  to  go  lots  of  the  time.  My  father's 
afraid  they  will  make  an  invalid  out  of  him 
and  he's  too  prideful  for  that.  My  mother 
has  always  watched  ta>eir  money,  and  hates 
to  ask  us  for  help."  A  68-year-old  retired 
filling  station  operator  in  Baltimore  admitted 
he  didn't  see  a  doctor  when  he  should  be- 
cause "I'm  scared  to  go.  I  want  to  be  active 
and  he  may  make  me  cut  down  on  what  I 
do.  He  may  put  me  hi  a  home  or  something 
like  that." 

A  74-year-old  grandmother  of  23  In  Key- 
port.  N.J.,  said,  "I'm  hard  of  hearing  and 
nod  off  some.  too.  If  I  go  to  the  doctor  too 
much,  I'll  be  too  big  a  burden  of  expense 
on  my  children.  They  might  say  my  mind 
is  gone  and  put  me  tn  an  Institution.  So  I 
do  without  the  medicine." 

When  all  of  the  reasons  for  older  people 
putting  off  visits  to  a  doctor  are  added  up. 
however,  one  dominates  all  others — lack  of 
money : 

Reasons  older  people  put  off  seeing  a  doctor 

Put  off 
visits 
{percent) 

Can't  afford  (especial  y  on  social  secu- 
rity)  65 

Afraid  of  what  doctor  will  say 11 

Stubborn,  thinks  self-care  better 7 

Won't  go  for  ordinary  illness 4 

Hospital  service  poor. 3 

Just   neglect .. 2 

Hates  charity 1 

Not   sure '^ 

Group  by  group  through  the  population, 
the  number  who  put  off  seeing  a  doctor 
parallel  the  number  who  report  that  lack  of 
money  is  a  major  deterrent  to  obtaining 
proper  medical  care  for  the  aged  members 
of  the  family. 


Total  (amines  with  ill  older  person. 
By  family  income: 

Under  $5,000 - 

$.'),000  to  $9.999 

$10,000  and  over 


45 

61 
44 

38 
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The  relationship  between  lack  of  money 
and  failure  to  see  a  physician  when  needed 
Is  abundantly  clear.  Obviously,  families 
with  lower  Incomes  feel  the  pinch  of  medical 
costs  more  acutely.  But  it  is  significant  that 
even  families  with  incomes  of  $10,000  and 
over  report  that  nearly  4  in  every  10  sick 
older  people  put  off  going  ot  the  doctor,  and 
an  equal  number  say  that  lack  of  money  af- 
fects the  kind  of  medical  care  received. 

The  raging  controversy  over  medical  care 
for  older  persons,  however.  Is  not  so  much 
whether  or  not  the  need  exists,  but  rather 
how  the  money  needed  should  best  be  ob- 
tained. The  survey  Inquired  as  to  how  medi- 
cal care  is  paid  for  now: 

"Is  the  medical  care  paid  for  mostly  by 
the  Individual  or  by  other  members  of  the 
family,  or  by  Insurance?" 

Who  pays  for  medical  care  for  aged? 
[In  percent] 


Older 

person 

pays 

Family 
pays 

Insiir- 
ance 
pays 

Total  ill  older  people. 

62 
63 
68 
49 

17 

22 

7 

33 

21 

Live  alone 

15 

Live  with  spouse 

25 

Live  with  son  or  daughter. 

18 

Clearly  the  bulk  of  medical  costs  today 
falls  on  the  private  means  of  older  people 
and  their  families.  Since  over  60  percent  of 
older  people  are  on  their  own.  and  most  of 
them  admit  that  a  lack  of  money  keeps  them 
from  obtaining  proper  medical  care,  the  drive 
for  some  form  of  national  health  Insurance 
program  is  understandable. 

This  drive  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
more  Americans  mentioned  medical  care  for 
the  aged  than  any  other  single  topic  when 
asked  what  they  believe  are  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  them.  More  than  one  In 
four  Americans  volunteered  this  topic, 
slightly  more  than  mentioned  governmental 
taxes  and  spending. 

What  the  public  thinks  the  Government 
should  be  doing  about  medical  care  is  the 
subject  of  next  week's  Harris  survey. 


APPALACHIAN  VOLUNTEERS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months,  the  Nation  has  seen  many 
public  and  private  organizations  respond 
to  different  community  needs  which  exist 
today  in  different  sections  of  our  coun- 
try. One  of  the  hardest  working  of 
these  groups,  and  one  which  has  worked 
in  Kentucky  without  seeking  to  publicize 
its  own  efforts,  is  known  as  the  Appa- 
lachian Volunteers.  The  volvmteers— 
largely   made   up    of   young    men   and 


young  women  attending  college — ex- 
emplify the  growing  number  of  American 
students  who  want  to  help  others  to  help 
themselves  by  contributing  something  on 
their  own  toward  the  improvement  of 
living,  working,  and  study  conditions  in 
areas  near  their  schools  and  homes. 
This  program,  which  is  at  work  in  Ken- 
tucky, has  received  recognition  within 
my  State  and  beyond,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  entitled, 
"Kentucklans  to  the  Rescue,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  January  27,  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 

27,  1965] 
Kentuckians  to  the  Rescue:  Appalachian 
Volunteers,  Mainly  Collegians.  Give  an 
Important  Lift  to  Eastern  Kentucky  bt 
Aiding  Students  and  Rebuilding  Small 
Schools 

(By  John  Ed  Pearce) 

Louisville.  Ky. — Of  the  fledgling  battal- 
ions that  wage  President  Johnson's  war  on 
poverty,  probably  none  has  accomplished 
more  or  cost  less  than  an  unsung  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Appalachian  Volunteers. 
This  is  a  loosely  organized  outfit  with  head- 
quarters in  Berea,  Ky.,  and  composed  mairUy 
of  collegians  who  spend  weekends  in  the 
moimtain  counties  of  eastern  Kentucky,  re- 
building the  area's  rundown,  one-room 
schools  and  offering  help  to  the  students 
who  attend. 

While  the  Idea  for  the  volvmteers  appar- 
ently originated  with  Richard  Boone  of  the 
White  House  special  projects  staff.  It  has 
grown  to  Its  present  proportions  on  the  basis 
of  trial,  error,  and  youthful  energy. 

During  the  first  week  of  November  1963, 
Mr.  Boone  asked  Milton  Ogle,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Southern  Mountains  in  Berea  if  It 
would  be  possible  to  get  Kentucky  college 
students  to  spend  their  Saturdays  as  a  sort 
of  domestic  Peace  Corps  in  the  impoverished 
coal  counties  of  eastern  Kentucky.  If  a  few 
dozen  collegians  could  be  recruited,  Mr. 
Boone  suggested,  their  experience  might  offer 
valuable  guidelines  for  the  war-on-poverty 
program  when  and  if  it  was  enacted  into 
law. 

unexpected  response 

The  response  to  Mr.  Ogle's  request  was 
totally  unexpected.  Himdreds  of  students 
from  13  different  colleges  volunteered  dur- 
ing the  first  month.  By  Christmastime  they 
were  swarming  through  the  hills  on  week- 
ends, limited  In  their  efforts  only  by  lack  of 
money,  materials,  and  coordination. 

The  White  House  arranged  for  a  $50,000 
grant  from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  for  full-time  directors. 
Private  Industry  donated  quantities  of  wall- 
board,  lumber,  paint,  and  nails.  Communi- 
ties in  which  the  needy  schools  were  located 
agreed  to  furnish  transportation,  tools,  and 
professional  help  such  as  carpenters  or 
plumbers.  The  Applachian  Volunteers  proj- 
ect was  underway. 

The  schools  toward  which  their  efforts  were 
directed  are  not  a  source  of  Kentucky  pride. 
After  half  a  century  of  school  consolidation, 
Kentucky  still  has  more  than  950  one-  and 
two-room  schools  situated  at  the  heads  of 
creeks  and  hollows  in  counties  too  poor  to 
afford  either  modem  consolidated  sch<x)ls  or 
the  all-weather  roads  that  would  make  them 
available  to  the  children  in  remote  areas. 

These  schools  are  bleakly  primitive.  Flimsy 
frame  structures,  some  almost  a  century  old, 
they  lack  running  water  or  toilets,  are  usuaUy 
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heated  by  a  single  potbellied  stove  and  are 
nearly  always  Inadequately  lighted. 

SEVEN  GRADES  COMBINED 

A  Single  teacher,  besides  supervising  the 
25  to  40  students  at  study  and  play  and 
preparing  and  feeding  them  lunch,  attempts 
to  teach  all  of  the  seven  grades  housed  In 
the  single  room. 

There  is  little  time  for  nonsense,  or  even 
for  personal  attention.  As  the  members  of 
one  grade  recite,  they  sit  up  front  while  those 
In  the  rear  study  and  await  their  turn.  The 
older  students  are  expected  to  help.  The 
older  boys  keep  the  fire  going  In  the  stove 
and  clean  the  blackboard  and  erasers.  The 
older  girls  help  the  teacher  prepare  and  serve 
the  noonday  limch,  much  of  which  consists 
of  Government-supplied  surplus  foods.  They 
are  given  to  the  schools  with  the  stipulation 
that  they  offer  free  lunches  to  those  students 
who  cannot  pay  the  price,  usually  from  15 
to  25  cents.  The  students  use  crude  outdoor 
"privies."  Only  10  percent  of  the  schools 
boast  a  playground  with  real  playground 
equipment. 

Against  such  a  backlog  of  need,  the  vol- 
unteers were  not  expected  to  make  more 
than  token  Inroads.  Yet  in  their  first  winter 
of  operation  they  winterized  44  school  build- 
ings, installing  interior  walls  and  ceilings  of 
wallboardlng,  and  new  floors  and  blackboards 
when  materials  were  available.  They  In- 
stalled equipment  on  40  playgrounds  and 
painted  the  winterized  schools  plus  10  more 
on  which  only  minor  repairs  were  made. 

In  addition,  the  students,  many  of  whom 
are  training  to  be  teachers,  have  offered  "en- 
richment programs"  to  students  of  more 
than  50  of  the  remote  schools. 

Sometimes  these  programs  consist  of  noth- 
ing more  than  group  singing.  The  programs 
may  also  include  films,  slides  showing  foreign 
lands,  a  storytelling  session,  an  afternoon 
of  learning  games  or  Instruction  in  handi- 
crafts or  language,  an  exhibit  of  paintings, 
or  map  studies.  Many  of  these  schools  lack 
maps,  charts,  paintings,  and  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  library,  as  well  as  the  more  mod- 
em teaching  aids. 

INCENTIVE   PROVIDED 

Recently  the  volunteers  have  been  bring- 
ing students  from  these  head-of-the-hoUow 
schools  down  to  Berea  College  to  show  them 
what  college  life  is  like,  hoping  to  give  them 
an  Incentive  to  continue  studjring.  Other 
groups  have  been  taken  to  the  State  capltol 
at  Frankfort,  where  they  enjoyed  guided 
tours  and  were  entertained  by  Gov.  Edward 
Breathitt. 

Volunteer  students  labored  against  more 
than  bad  roads,  freezing  weather,  and  lack 
of  money.  At  first  they  were  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  the  mountain  residents.  After 
several  months,  suspicion  disappeared.  Par- 
ents In  increasing  numbers  brought  their 
children  to  the  voluntary  Saturday  enrich- 
ment sessions.  Mothers  of  children  In  the 
schools  that  were  being  winterized  Invited 
a  score  of  volunteers  for  lunch. 

PARENTS    SEEK   KNOWLEDGE 

Often  the  students  brought  their  guitars. 
Lunch  periods  became  spontaneous  hoote- 
nannles  which  nearby  residents  Joined  or 
watched  appreciatively.  Two  girls  who  spent 
time  teaching  culturally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  Clay  County  reported  that  illiterate 
parents  begged  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
so  that  they  could  help  their  children. 

During  last  summer  the  volunteers  were 
put  on  a  somewhat  more  orderly  basis,  with 
a  full-time  president  and  an  organized  chap- 
ter on  each  college  campus  in  the  moxmtaln 
region.  In  addition  to  the  winterizing,  play- 
ground, and  enrichment  programs,  they  un- 
dertook to  build  shelves  and  Install  mini- 
mum libraries  In  as  many  schools  as  pos- 
sible. 

But  this  time  they  could  not  turn  to  the 
now  penniless  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 


tration for  money.  Private  business  firms 
were  reluctant  to  provide  building  materials 
free  of  charge  a  second  time.  While  mem- 
ber colleges  offered  to  build  the  library 
shelves,  no  funds  were  forthcoming  to  fill 
them  with  books.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
start  of  the  college  year,  the  volunteers  again 
went  into  action,  and  In  greater  numbers 
than  ever. 

This  virtue,  true  to  romantic  tradition, 
was  rewarded.  A  national  educational  orga- 
nization sent  an  initial  33,000  books,  with  a 
promise  of  more  to  come.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  finally  getting  Its  war 
on  poverty  underway,  announced  that  one 
of  the  first  grants  of  money  would  go  to  the 
Appalachian  volunteers.  Said  Jack  Rivel, 
the  volunteers'  president,  "I  don't  know 
whether  we'll  know  how  to  act  with  enough 
money  to  work  with." 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  being  done  by  pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  the  Appa- 
lachian Volunteers,  I  think  it  is  also  use- 
ful to  call  attention  to  the  drive  to  collect 
1  million  books  for  Appalachian  schools, 
announced  last  week,  and  being  coordi- 
nated by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity.    This    book    drive   will   benefit 
school  children  in  the  rural  areas  in  Ken- 
tucky and  other  Appalachian  States,  and 
parent-teacher  associations  all  over  the 
country  have  volunteered  their  efforts  to 
gather  books  for  distribution  by  the  vol- 
unteers.   This   project   is    being   made 
possible  by  the  cooperation  and  work  of 
the  nationwide  offices  of  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency  and  of   the  Louisville   & 
Nashville  Railroad,  which  will  collect  the 
books  in  Louisville  for  shipment  to  com- 
munities  in   the   mountain   regions.    I 
think  this  kind  of  activity  follows  an  old 
and  well-established  American  tradition 
of    voluntary    cooperation,    and    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  February  25, 1965,  edition 
of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  the 
same  date  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

Feb. 25, 1965] 
PTA   Launches   Campaign:    Million   Books 
Sought  for  Appalachian  Youth 
(By  Ivan  Swift) 
Washington. — The    war    on    poverty    at- 
tacked a  new  front  yesterday  with  a  drive 
to  collect  a  million  books  to  set  up  school 
libraries  in  rural  eastern  Kentucky  and  other 
Appalachian  areas. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  said  the  first  libraries 
would  go  to  Kentucky  schools  and  the  pro- 
gram would  be  expanded  to  other  Ap- 
palachian areas  after  It  gets  geared  up. 

The  project  Is  a  combined  Federal-private 
effort. 

Itlssetup  this  way: 

Parent-teacher  associations  all  over  the 
country  will  collect  books  and  build  special 
cases  to  hold  iJhem. 

Railway  Express  agencies  will  ship  them 
to  Louisville  at  a  special  low  rate. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  will 
collect  them  In  Louisville  and  ship  them  to 
Barbourville. 

From  Barboiu-ville,  the  Appalachian 
Volunteers,  a  college  student  organization, 
will  distribute  them  to  hundreds  of  rural 
schools,  starting  In  Eastern  Kentucky  coun- 
ties. 


Shrlver  explained  the  system  at  a  press 
conference  here.  With  him  was  Mrs.  Jean- 
nelle  Moorhead,  national  president  of  PTA; 
William  B.  Johnson,  president  of  Railway 
Express  Agency,  Inc.;  and  Milton  Ogle,  di- 
rector of  the  Appalachian  Volunteers,  head- 
quartered in  Berea. 

Shrlver  gave  Mrs.  Moorhead  credit  for  Ini- 
tiating the  program,  saying  she  wrote  him 
a  letter  asking  how  PTA's  coul<^  help. 
Shrlver  recalled  a  similar  book  effort  used  by 
the  Peace  Corps  to  stock  libraries  In  foreign 
countries,  and  It  progressed  from  there. 

Mrs.  Moorhead  said  each  of  the  47.000 
PTA's  In  the  organization  has  been  sent  a 
brochure  with  two  lists  of  books  selected  by 
librarians  who  are  experienced  In  working 
with  culturally  deprived  children. 

The  first  lists  the  100  most  wanted 
books.  The  second  list  has  300  books  that 
would  also  serve  well,  and  the  PTA's  will 
also  try  to  collect  reference  materials  such  as 
encyclopedias  and  atlases. 

The  100  most  wanted  books  list  Included 
picture  books,  histories  and  biographies,  fic- 
tion such  as  "Little  Women,"  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Tom  Sawyer,"  Bible  stories,  science 
books,  and  fairy  tales. 

The  supplementary  list  Includes  many 
other  children's  classics  and  such  volumes 
as  "Profiles  In  Courage,"  by  John  F.  Kennedy, 
"First  Book  of  the  United  Nations."  by  Edna 
Epstein  and  "The  American  Revolution,"  by 
Bruce  BUven. 

Mrs.  Moorhead  said  PTA's  would  accept 
money  for  purchasing  books  but  preferred 
actual  donations  of  books  rather  than  cash. 
She  said  many  Individuals  want  to  help 
alleviate  poverty  in  Appalachia  but  have  not 
had  a  direct  way  to  go  about  it. 

Donating  books  lets  the  "private  citizen 
exercise  his  good  Impulses."  she  said. 

After  the  PTA's  collect  the  books,  special 
wooden  crates  about  2  feet  long,  a  foot  high, 
and  10  Inches  wide  will  be  obtained  from 
school  shop  classes,  the  PTA  expects.  The 
crates  might  serve  as  bookcases. 

From  March  15  through  June  15,  the  boxes 
full  of  books  will  be  shipped  from  anywhere 
in  the  country  to  Loiiisville  for  $1.95  a  box. 
(Normal  commercial  rate  woiUd  be  about 
$5.50  a  box.)  The  L.  &  N.  will  haul  them  free 
in  carload  lots  to  Barbourville. 

Shrlver  set  April  1  as  the  date  for  the 
first  case  of  books  to  be  delivered. 

Ogle  said  among  the  first  counties  to  get 
the  books  will  be  Knox,  Leslie,  Jackson, 
Floyd,  Wolfe  and  Rockcastle.  They  will  go 
into  a  total  of  44  Kentucky  counties,  and 
then  the  program  will  be  expanded  to  other 
Appalachian  areas. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  25,  1965] 
A  Million  Books  Asked  for  Needy — PTA's 
Will  Gather  Them  for  Appalachia  Chil- 
dren 

(By  Marjorie  Hunter) 
Washington,  February  24. — Sargent  Shrl- 
ver appealed  to  Americans  today  to  donate  a 
million  books  for  use  of  schoolchildren  In 
rural  areas  of  Appalachia. 

The  book  collection  will  be  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's antlpoverty  campaign  being  carried 
out  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  Mr.  Shrlver  directs. 

The  books  wUl  be  collected  and  boxed  by 
parent-teacher  associations  throughout  the 
Nation  and  shipped  to  Kentucky  at  a  cut  rate 
by  the  REA  Express  (formerly  Railway  Ex- 
press.) They  will  then  be  distributed  to 
schools  by  the  Appalachian  Volunteers,  a 
group  of  about  1,200  students  from  20  Ken- 
tucky colleges  and  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

At  first  the  program  will  focus  on  about  800 
Isolated  schools  in  eastern  Kentucky.  Later, 
It  Is  expected  to  be  expanded  throughout 
other  areas  of  the  11-State  Appalachia  re- 
gion. 
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The  books  will  be  shipped  in  boxes,  con- 
structed to  special  specifications  so  they  can 
serve   as    bookcases    when    they    reach    the 

schools. 

titles  are  listed 

Librarians  in  the  Appalachia  region  have 
compiled  a  list  of  the  "most  wanted  books." 
Donations  may  also  be  made  from  a  supple- 
mental list  containing  about  300  titles. 
The  "100  most  wanted  books"  are: 
"Bible  Stories."  Jones:  "Communication: 
From  Cave  Writing  to  Television,"  Batchelor; 
"Police."  Colby;  "America  Travels."  Dalgliesh; 
"All  About  Us."  Evans;  "The  First  Book  of 
Negroes."  Hughes. 

"Manners  To  Grow  on."  Lee;  "Riding  the 
Ralls,"  Olds;  "Adventures  of  a  Letter," 
Schloat;  "First  Book  of  Conservation,"  Smith; 
"Holiday  Round  Up,"  Cavanah  and  Pannell; 
"Holiday  Storybook,"  edited  by  Child  Study 
Association  of  America;  "The  Thanksgiving 
Story."  Dalgliesh;  "Customs  and  Holidays 
Around  the  World."  Dobler. 

"Christmas  Everywhere."  Sechrlst;  "Fairy 
Tales,"  Andersen;  "Stories  of  Gods  and 
Heroes,"  Benson;  "Blue  Fairy  Book,"  Lang; 
"King  Arthur,"  MacLeod;  "Some  Merry  Ad- 
ventures of  Robin  Hood,"  Pyle;  "All  About 
Dinosaurs."  Andrews;  "Rocks  and  Their 
Stories."  Fenton;  "The  Story  of  Atomic 
Energy,"  Fermi. 

"Fun  With  Science,"  Freeman;  "Parade  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom."  Hegner;  "Everyday 
Weather  and  How  It  Works."  Schneider; 
"Trees:  A  Guide  to  Familiar  American  Trees." 
Zlm  and  Martin;  "Stars,"  Zlm  and  Baker; 
"Flowers:  A  Guide  to  Familiar  American 
Wlldflowers,"  Zlm  and  Martin;  "Pets:  A  Com- 
plete Handbook,"  Chrystle. 

"All  About  Radio  and  Television,"  Gould: 
'The  True  Book  of  Airports  and  Airplanes," 
Lewellen;  "Everyday  Machines  and  How  They 
Work,"  Schneider;  "America  Sings:  Stories 
and  Songs  of  Our  Country's  Growing."  Car- 
mer;  "Famous  Painting:  An  Introduction  to 
Art  for  Young  People."  Chase. 

"The  First  Book  of  Music,"  Norman;  "Ring- 
a-Round,"  Harrington;  "When  We  Were  Very 
Young."  Milne;  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses," 
Stevenson:  "Picture  Book  of  Kentucky," 
Bailey;  "The  Apache  Indians,"  Bleeker;  "First 
Book  of  Eskimos,"  Brewster;  "America  Is  My 
Country,"  Brown  and  Bailey. 

"The  Big  Book  of  Cofwboys,"  Fletcher; 
"Medieval  Days  and  Ways,"  Hartman;  "Gold- 
en Book  of  Indian  Crafts  and  Lore."  Hunt; 
"Buffalo  Bill,"  Aulalre;  "Famous  Explorers 
for  Young  People."  Coffman  and  Goodman; 
"That  Lively  Man.  Ben  Franklin,"  Eaton; 
"Abraham  Lincoln."  Foster;  "George  Wash- 
ington." Judson. 

"On  Indian  Trails  With  Daniel  Boone," 
Meadowcroft;  "All  About  Famous  Inventors 
and  Their  Inventions,"  Pratt;  "They  Showed 
the  Day:  40  American  Negro  Leaders,"  Roll- 
ings; "Kit  Carson:  Boy  Trapper,"  Stevenson; 
"Little  Women."  Alcott;  'Mr.  Popper's  Pen- 
guins." Atwater;  "The  Hundred  Dresses," 
Estes. 

"The  Moffats,"  Estes;  "Who  In  the  Wil- 
lows," Grahame;  "Little  Eddie,"  Haywood; 
"King  of  the  Wind,"  HeOlry;  "Tree  In  the 
Trail."  Honing;  "Just  So  Stories."  Kipling; 
"Rabbit  Hill."  Lawson:  "Homer  Price."  Mc- 
Closkey;  "Miss  Plckerell  Goes  to  Mars,"  Mac- 
Gregor;  "Wlnnie-the-Pooh,"  Milne;  "Bambl: 
A  Life  in  the  Woods,"  Salten. 

"Good  Master,"  Seredy;  "Call  It  Courage." 
Sperry;  "The  Beatlnest  Boy."  Stuart;  "All- 
of-a-Klnd  Family."  Taylor;  "Mary  Pop- 
pins."  Travers;  "The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer."  Twain;  "Charlotte's  Webb."  White; 
"Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods,"  Wilder; 
"Blaze  Finds  the  Trail."  Anderson;  "Ola," 
Aulalre. 

"Two  Is  a  Team,"  Belm;  "Madeline,"  Bem- 
elmans;  "Pelle's  New  SUlt,"  Beskow;  "Five 
Chinese  Brothers,"  Bishop;  "Johnny  Crow's 
Garden,"  Brooke;  "Stone  Soup,"  Brown; 
"Andy  and  the  Lion,"  Daughter;  "The  Story 
About  Ping,"  Flacky;   "The  Country  Bunny 


and  the  Little  Gold  Shoes,"  Flack  and  Hay- 
ward. 

"Millions  of  Cats,"  Gag:  "Little  Toot," 
Gramatky;  "Make  Way  for  Ducklings," 
McCloskey;  "A  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit,"  Pot- 
ter; "Tall  Book  of  Mother  Goose,"  Illustrated 
by  Rojankovsky;  "500  Hats  of  Bartholomew 
Cubbins,"  Seuss;  "The  Biggest  Bear,"  Ward. 

"Children  and  Books,"  Arbuthnot;  "The 
Arbuthnot  Anthology  of  Children's  Litera- 
ture," Arbuthnot;  "Reading  With  Children," 
Easton;  "Favorite  Stories  Old  and  New," 
Gruenberg;  and  "My  American  Heritage," 
Henry  and  Panel. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  who  have  worked  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Jennings  Randolph,  know  him  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally well  informed  and  under- 
standing and  helpful  colleague.  With 
his  unassuming  and  modest  manner  he 
has  served  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  Nation  in  an  outstanding  fash- 
ion, ever  since  he  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1932  as  a  Congressman. 

Throughout  these  years  he  has  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  effort  to  deal  with 
a  wide  range  of  regional  and  national 
needs.  And  out  of  his  warm  heart  has 
com£  a  special  concern  for  the  afflicted 
and  the  neglected  in  American  life.  His 
pioneer  work  on  the  employment  of  the 
blind  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
concern.  His  leadership  in  connection 
with  the  Appalachian  bill  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act  was  an  indis- 
pensable factor  in  moving  these  meas- 
ures through  the  Senate.  A  glance  at 
the  list  of  his  committee  assignments 
which  include  Public  Works,  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  Small  Business  and  Aging — 
clearly  underlines  how  his  great  concern 
for  people  has  manifested  itself  in  a 
practical  way. 

Recognition  of  his  outstanding  service 
in  the  Senate  has  always  had  a  biparti- 
san flavor.    Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  have  paid  tribute  to  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph as  an  effective  legislator.    He  is  in 
the  front  rank  of  those  who  defend  the 
rights    of   all   Americans   and   seek    to 
achieve  for  all  an  equitable  opportimity. 
An    article    which    appeared    in   the 
Wheeling,  W.  Va..  newspaper,  the  Intel- 
ligencer, of  February  23,  1965, sets  forth 
with  great  accuracy  and  understanding 
the  contributions  which  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph has  made  and  will  continue  to 
make  to   the  welfare  of  people  of  his 
State  and  the  Nation.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer, 

Feb.  23,  1965) 
Senator    Randolph    Epitomizes    Spiiut    of 
West   Virginia:    Tempers    High    Idealism 
With  Hard  PRACTicALrry 


(By  Carl  W.  McCardle) 

Washington. — An  excerpt  from  a  quota- 
tion that  is  framed  on  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  office  suite  of  U.S.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  pro- 
claims that  "the  only  view  that  a  hlUman 
knows  Is  to  climb  way  up  and  look  down." 

That  pretty  well  sums  up  the  congres- 
sional career  of  this  happy,  hearty,  and  tire- 


less booster  for  West  Virginia  since  he  was 
first  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1932  when  he  was  30  years  old. 

Senator  Randolph  has  long  been  Identified 
with  projects  to  assist  the  less  privileged  and 
the  handicapped. 

But  he  tempers  this  high  Idealism  In  the 
welfare  field  with  a  hard  practicality. 

"West  Virginia  is  In  the  process  of  an  \m- 
precedented  building  and  rebuilding  pro- 
gram," he  tells  you. 

"I'm  not  Impressed  by  the  word  'image' 
when  we  speak  of  our  State.  \ 

"West  Virginians  are  a  hardy  peoprer^-^ 
"They  are  not  interested  in  handouts. 
"They  want  to  participate  in  a  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Government  which  helps 
them  to  help  themselves." 

As  an  example,  he  cites  the  new  city  hall 

and  community  building  at  Phillppl  where 

he  recently  delivered  the  dedication  address. 

The    cost   of    this    enterprise    was   about 

$375,000.  the  Senator  says. 

And  to  raise  the  money  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government,  he  explains 
the  citizens  of  Phllippl  bonded  themselves 
for  approximately  $177,000. 

Currently  Senator  Randolph  is  being 
hailed  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  for  his  leader- 
ship In  the  Senate  of  the  $1  billion  plus  Ap- 
palachia legislation,  which  will  bring  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  West  Virginia  on  a 
matching  basis. 

Republican  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  championed  the  Appalachia  mea- 
sure in  the  Senate  for  his  party,  had  already 
said  of  him:  "Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
Is  an  able  and  effective  Senator  for  West 
Virginia  and  for  our  country."  Senator 
Cooper  extolled  Senator  Randolph's  "quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind,  his  integrity  and 
character." 

After  the  big  Appalachia  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
scribbled  out  a  note  of  high  praise  and  sent 
it  down  by  a  page  boy  to  Senator  Randolph, 
at  his  desk  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  handwritten  memorandum  from  the 
Vice  President  read  as  follows : 

"U.S.  Senate, 
"February  1965. 

"memorandum 
"Jennings:  My  congratulations.    You  have 
done  a  masterful  job.    Proud  of  you.     Ap- 
palachia owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

"Hubert  H." 
Senator  Randolph  is  a  good  conversation- 
alist, recounting  anecdotes  with  a  sure  eye 
for  human  interest. 

There  Is  the  story  about  the  four-poster 
canopied  bed  that  a  Charleston  man  who 
owns  it  can  now  brag  about  accurately  that 
it  was  whwe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  once  slept. 

That  this  is  so  was  due  to  Senator  Ran- 
dolph. 

The  Charleston  man  had  been  working  In 
Washington  back  in  the  thirties.  He  was 
transferred,  so  he  and  his  wife  asked  their 
friend,  Randolph,  then  a  Congressman,  If 
he  could  find  someone  who  wanted  to  rent 
their  furnished  apartment. 

Randolph  told  him  that  he  had  a  fine  pros- 
pect, a  splendid  couple  from  Texas,  the  hus- 
band being  a  new  Member  of  Congress. 

His  name,  of  course  was  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  all  written  up  in  a 
newspaper,  together  with  a  picture  of  the 
now  celebrated  L.B.J.-once-slept-here  four 
poster. 

Senator  Randolph  thought  Mrs.  Johnson 
might  like  to  read  it  and  saw  to  it  that  she 
got  it  at  the  White  House. 
Mrs.  Johnson  wrote  to  him: 
"Dear  Senator:  What  a  delight.  The 
clipping  you  left  for  me  last  night  stirred 
many  nostalgic  memories  of  our  very  first 
days  in  Washington — and  will  have  a  special 
spot  in  my  scrapbook. 
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"Thanks  so  much." 

It  was  signed  "Lady  Bird  Johnson." 

Some  weeks  ago  Paul  B.  Martin,  editor  of 
the  Martlnsburg  (W.  Va.)  Journal,  raised 
all  sorts  of  havoc  for  a  few  hours  by  relaying 
a  rumor  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
might  rxm  for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  West 
Virginia. 

Young  Roosevelt  is  a  citizen  of  New  York 
who  now  lives  In  Washington  where  he  is 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Editor  Martin  speculated  upon  the  Idea 
that  Senator  Randolph  might  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  to  the  Senate  this  year, 
because  of  an  eye  operation  that  the  Sena- 
tor had  undergone  some  months  ago. 

The  rumor  was  quickly  knocked  down, 
with  Randolph  stoutly  declaring  that  he 
would  indeed  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
and  PD.R.,  Jr.,  declaring  that  he  certainly 
would  not  oppose  his  friend.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, with  whom  he  has  worked  on  the 
Appalachla  program. 

So  Senator  Randolph,  with  a  smile  that 
comes  easily  to  him  tells  you  that  he  Is  ac- 
companying young  Roosevelt  to  M£irtinsburg 
next  month. 

There  Roosevelt  will  speak  at  a  banquet 
meeting  and  Randolph  will  introduce  him. 

The  Senator  didn't  say  so,  but  it  can  be 
assiuned  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  have 
Editor  Martin  "cover"  the  event. 

In  April,  the  Senator  is  coming  to  Wheel- 
ing to  make  a  speech  to  Ohio  Co^inty  school- 
teachers, and  he  has  other  plans  for  visits 
in  this  city. 

Senator  Randolph  emphasized  that  his 
health  is  fine  and  his  energetic  manner  and 
appearance  seem  to  bear  that  out. 

He  is  now  occupied  with  the  administra- 
tion education  bill,  and  Is  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  the  antipoverty  actions  of  the 
administration,  particularly  those  helping 
West  Virginians. 

But  he  probably  takes  more  pleasure  out 
of  legislation  he  sponsored  in  Congress  al- 
most 30  years  ago  which  has  provided  Jobs 
and  a  livelihood  for  2,425  blind  people. 

Once  hopelessly  handicapped,  these  sight- 
less persons,  as  a  result  of  the  Randolph 
legislation,  have  been  trained  to  operate 
news,  candy  and  tobacco  vending  stands.  It 
is  a  business  that  grosses,  he  estimates,  $50 
million  annually. 

He  has  many  trophies  In  his  ofiQce,  testi- 
fying to  his  work  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
but  the  trophy  he  is  proudest  of  is  one  from 
an  association  for  help  to  the  blind. 

Senator  Randolph,  whose  hometown  is 
Elklns,  W.  Va.,  Is  a  friendly,  polite  man. 

So  it  is  natural  that  he  is  one  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  U.S.  Senators 
who  list  their  telephone  numbers  in  the 
Washington  telephone  books. 

The  majority  have  unlisted  numbers. 

The  Senator  could  point  out  that  even  the 
White  House  number  is  listed  in  the  tele- 
phone book. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Kath- 
erine  Babb.    They  have  two  grown  sons. 


AUTOMOBILES    FOR    PARAPLEGICS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  news- 
paper article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  Tlie  report  deals  with  the  loss 
of  a  leg  by  an  American  soldier  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  sneak  night  attack  on 
the  U.S.  enlisted  man's  hotel  at  Qui  Nhon, 
Vietnam.  I  also  request  permission  to  in- 
sert a  letter  which  I  received  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1964,  from  Capt.  Donald  S. 
Cunningham,  AUS,  retired,  of  Vienna, 
W.  Va.,  regarding  the  need  for  specially 
equipped    automobiles    for    paraplegic 


veterans  of  military  service  during  the 
cold  war. 

Believing  that  cases  such  as  these  are 
fully  deserving  of  the  special  assistance 
necessary  through  grants  toward  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile,  I  Introduced 
S.  1199  on  February  18  to  liberalize  the 
provisions  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  action  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  make  the  necessary 
grants  to  service-connected  paraplegic 
veterans  of  the  cold  war.  The  grants,  not 
to  exceed  $1,600,  are  to  be  handled  on 
the  same  basis  that  such  grants  were 
made  available  to  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb. 14.  1965] 

Leo  Amputated  To  Rescue  GI  Buried  in 

Wbeckage   of  Hotel 

Qui  Nhon,  Vietnam. — Sweating  and  cry- 
ing, American  rescue  workers  pulled  two 
American  soldiers  alive  today  from  the  rubble 
of  a  U.S.  enlisted  man's  hotel  destroyed  by 
Vietcong  terrorists. 

One  of  the  young  American  survivors  was 
dragged  out  of  a  tunnel  dug  through  the  de- 
bris after  a  Korean  doctor  amputated  his  leg 
to  free  him. 

The  doctor,  a  member  of  a  Korean  medical 
team  stationed  at  Qui  Nhon,  crawled  into  the 
tunnel  smashed  into  the  rocks  by  U.S.  Army 
Engineers  and  rescue  workers. 

Faint  cries  from  the  trapped  man  were 
heard  at  2:30  ajn.,  about  6  hours  after  Viet- 
cong bombs  crumpled  the  4-story  concrete 
building.  The  soldier  was  in  the  rubble  for 
18  hours  before  he  was  pulled  out. 

By  late  Thursday,  the  toll  from  the  blast 
was: 

One  American  killed  in  the  hotel  when  a 
bomb  went  off  in  the  hotel  bar.  Another 
died  later  In  the  hospital.  Sixteen  Ameri- 
cans were  wounded  but  survived  and  got  out. 
Four  escaped  injury,  and  got  out.  Twenty- 
two  others,  including  two  believed  to  be  still 
alive,  were  bxirled  under  the  mountain  of 
debris. 

The  blast  also  buried  12  Vietnamese  house 
servants  working  in  the  hotel.  The  mangled 
leg  of  one  could  bo  seen  protruding  from  the 
rubble. 

FAMILY     OF     seven     KILLED 

A  family  of  seven  Vietnamese  living  in  a 
nearby  house  also  died. 

All  the  Americans  in  the  hotel  were  Army 
enlisted  men  with  the  140th  Maintenance 
Detachment,  except  for  the  American  killed 
in  the  bar.    He  was  a  Special  Forces  man. 

Soon  after  the  first  cries  for  help,  the  cries 
of  three  other  men  in  the  rubble  were  heard. 
One  of  them  was  pulled  out,  leaving  two 
others  trapped  late  Thursday. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  the  bloody  night 
killed  two  of  the  Vietcong  attackers  and  sur- 
vived himself. 

Sp5c.  Robert  K.  Marshall  was  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  when  the  attack  began. 
Vietcong  squads  poured  machinegun  fire  into 
the  building. 

FIRES  BACK  WITH  RIFLE 

Marshall  rushed  onto  the  balcony  of  the 
building  with  his  carbine  and  emptied  his 
magazine  at  two  terrorists  firing  from  a  street 
across  the  way.  After  killing  both,  he  rushed 
back  into  his  room  for  more  ammunition, 
but  the  explosion  went  off  at  that  moment. 
Marshall  was  evacuated  to  Saigon. 

Marshall  saved  himself  by  diving  under  his 
bed  when  the  building  collapsed. 

The  Vietcong  bomb  squad  hit  the  building 
from    three    sides.    A    40-pound    explosive 


charge  in  a  suitcase  was  found  later  in  a 
store  across  the  street. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  Brassart,  32,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  saw  the  hotel  go  down. 

"I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  district 
railway  office  talking  to  an  officer  about  20 
yards  from  the  hotel,"  he  said.  "Prom  where 
I  was  standing  I  could  see  only  the  third 
and  foxirth  floors  of  the  hotel.  I  heard 
shooting  and  saw  men  flrlng  from  both  di- 
rections from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  lights  started  to  go 
out.  Fifteen  seconds  later  I  heard  an  ex- 
plosion which  was  followed  soon  afterwards 
by  another  explosion. 

"The  top  two  floors  of  the  hotel  dls- 
appeared.  •  •  •  They  collapsed  completely 
out  of  my  vision.  I  said  to  myself,  oh  God, 
many  must  be  hurt  in  there." 

not  fighting  men 

"This  was  a  billet  for  maintenance  men, 
not  for  combat  soldiers,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Theo- 
dore Metaxls  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  senior  advlsei 
to  the  Vietnamese  Army's  2d  Corps. 

"There  are  advisers  here,  not  fighting  men. 
We  are  not  in  the  war.  This  is  like  a  pack 
of  criminals  hitting  a  bank  In  any  city  in  the 
United  States.  They  can  plan  it  carefully 
and  launch  it  and  get  away  with  It,  and 
is  what  the  murderous  Vietcong  have  done." 

Rescue  workers  at  the  scene  were  work- 
ing  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  One  who 
played  a  key  role  in  freeing  the  first  trapped 
American  was  Sp.  John  Huske,  a  tall,  stocky 
man  from  Ronan,  Mont.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  at  the  scene  and  was  still  there  late 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Huske  built  the  tunnel  to  the  trapped 
man,  then  stayed,  and  comforted  him.  The 
tunnel  was  2  feet  wide  and  10  feet  long. 

had  to  break  LEO 

In  the  final  moments  of  the  rescue,  Huske 
had  to  break  the  remaining  part  of  the  leg 
which  the  Korean  surgeon  could  not  saw  off, 
Huske  was  In  tears  as  he  emerged,  grimy  and 
dusty,  from  the  hole. 

The  Korean  doctor  administered  morphine 
and  another  powerful  drug  to  the  trapped 
man,  but  the  soldier,  who  had  put  a  tourni- 
quet around  his  leg  before  help  came,  was 
still  conscious. 

The  leg  was  smashed  and  pierced  by  a 
heavy  metal  beam. 

Qui  Nhon,  a  fairly  large  city,  was  almost 
deserted  on  Vietnamese  Thursday,  and  a  flre- 
fight  with  the  Vietcong  was  stlU  on.  About 
100  Vietcong  who  assaulted  the  city  In  Junks 
Thursday  night  were  still  fighting  from  s 
spit  of  land  across  the  harbor  from  the  city. 

U.S.  helicopters  were  hitting  the  position 
hard. 
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Vienna,  W.  Va., 
November  12,  1964. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  don't  know  If  you  remember 
me.  I  was  the  Army  captain  who  fired  the 
small  arms  demonstration  for  you  at  Vet- 
erans' Day  ceremonies  at  Welch,  W.  Va.,  1962. 

In  early  1963,  the  Army  was  asking  for 
volunteers  for  combat  duty  in  Vietnam. 
Being  a  career  Infantry  captain,  I  felt  If  my 
country  needed  volunteers  for  combat  duty, 
It  was  my  responsibility.  I  responded  to  this 
call.     After  8  months  of  extensive  schooling, 

1  reported  for  duty  with  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group,  Saigon,  Vietnam,  on  Decem- 
ber 6. 1963. 

With  my  schooling  and  combat  experience 
from  the  Korean  war,  I  was  immediately  as- 
signed to  a  line  Infantry  battalion  as  bat- 
talion adviser.  After  SVz  months  as  battal- 
ion adviser,  I  was  moved  up  to  regimental 
adviser.  On  the  morning  of  April  4,  1964, 
my  regiment  was  ordered  to  retake  a  town 

2  kilometers  from  the  Cambodian  border 
that  the  Vietcong  had  taken  the  night  be- 
fore.    At  1030  hours  that  morning  we  made 


first  contact  with  a  CommumBt  outpost.  We 
reduced  the  Communist  resistance  and  con- 
tinued to  advance.  By  1430  hours  that  after- 
noon, after  three  times  falling  to  heed  my 
warnings  to  secure  his  fianks.  the  Vietnamese 
regimental  commander  lead  his  regiment  into 
a  horseshoe-type  ambush.  We  were  under 
heavy  small  arms  and  mortar  fire  from  three 
sides.  He  Immediately  began  to  lose  control 
of  his  regiment.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  have 
his  men  hold  position  and  fight  back  to  no 
avail.  I  then  called  for  air  strikes  which  I 
received.  After  2V2  hours  of  moving  under 
heavy  fire  my  radio  operator  and  I,  directing 
air  strikes,  stopped  the  Communists  from 
completely  encircling  the  regiment.  About 
1700  hours  my  luck  ran  out.  I  caught  a 
machlnegune  bullet  in  the  neck,  breaking  my 
neck  and  paralyzing  me  from  the  chest  down. 

On  August  13,  1964,  I  was  medically  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Army  with  100  percent  total 
disability.  Upon  submitting  my  claim  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  my  VA  compen- 
sation (the  part  granting  $1,600  toward  pur- 
chasing a  specially  equipped  automobile),  I 
was  Informed  that  the  law  (38  USC  1901) 
limits  this  benefit  to  veterans  whose  dis- 
abilities resulted  from  service  during  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  confilct,  such  coverage 
ending  January  31, 1955. 

To  my  knowledge  at  the  time  of  my  retire- 
ment, there  had  only  been  one  other  man 
totally  disabled  from  the  war  In  Vietnam 
This  man  was  a  helicopter  pilot  from  Cali- 
fornia, shot  down  on  a  combat  mission  In 
Vietnam. 

Sir,  I  feel  that  there  should  be  an  amend- 
ment to  this  law  to  cover  battle  casualties 
from  Vietnam  or  any  other  place  in  the 
world  where  our  troops  are  required  to  pull 
combat  duty. 

In  my  4  months  of  combat  duty  In  Viet- 
nam, I  was  awarded  the  Second  Award  to 
Combat  Infantryman's  Badge,  First  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Purple  Heart,  and  Silver 
Star  for  gallantry  in  action.  In  my  opinion, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  I  lost  the  use 
of  my  legs  In  Korea  or  Vietnam.  Either 
place,  I  was  fighting  a  common  enemy  of 
the  United  States  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
keeping  this  country  and  other  countries 
free  from  Communist  domination. 

Any  consideration  or  assistance  that  you 
can  render  in  getting  this  law  amended  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  me  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  lost  the 
use  of  their  legs  while  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yoiurs  very  truly, 

Donald  S.  Cunningham, 

Captain,  AUS,  Retired. 


WEST  VIRGINIA— THE  NATION'S  TOP 
COAL  PRODUCING  STATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Nation's  top  coal  produc- 
ing State  is  about  to  reach  another  mile- 
stone. Sometime  this  month  the  mines 
of  West  Virginia  will  produce  the  7  bil- 
lionth ton  in  the  history  of  our  coal  in- 
dustry. The  occasion  ia  important  not 
only  in  tribute  to  the  comfort  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  industrial  progress  of  our 
Nation,  it  also  provides  an  opportunity  to 
emphasize  that  there  is  a  vast  volume  of 
solid  fuel  remaining  within  the  confines 
of  our  State  which  will  be  available  to 
provide  heat  and  power  for  generations 
to  come.  Coal  was  first  foimd  in  our 
part  of  the  Appalachian  basin  more  than 
two  centuries  ago.  As  early  as  1800, 
commercial  mines  were  operating  in 
Brooke  and  Monongalia  Counties.  When 
West  Virginia  became  an  independent 
State  in  1863,  annual  production 
amounted  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
tons — most  of  which  cwne  from  Ka- 


nawha, Preston,  Mineral,  Mason,  and 
Marshall  Counties.  As  soon  as  the  War 
Between  the  States  was  terminated,  pro- 
duction increased  quickly,  passing  the 
million-ton  mark  in  1869. 

By  that  time  coal's  advantages  as  a 
heating  fuel  were  becoming  generally 
recognized:  railroads  branched  out  to 
mine  communities  and  began  to  take 
over  a  growing  share  of  the  transporta- 
tion that  previously  had  been  confined  to 
water  movement.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bessemer  process  for  steel- 
making,  coal  became  established  as  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  commodi- 
ties. 

West  Virginia's  coal  output  first  ex- 
ceeded 100  million  tons  after  World  War 
I,  settled  slightly  in  the  middle  twenties, 
and  then  averaged  out  at  more  than 
100  million  tons  through  even  the  depres- 
sion years. 

Production  skyrocketed  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II  and  reached  146 
million  tons  at  the  height  of  our  war  ef- 
fort in  1944.  Thereafter,  there  was  an- 
other slight  drop,  but,  to  assist  in  the 
return  to  a  peace  economy  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  reconstructing  wartorn  Eu- 
rope, the  mines  of  our  State  sent  176  mil- 
lion tons  to  market  in  1947. 

Because  residual  oil  imports  have 
crowded  domestic  fuel  on  a  progressively 
greater  scale  for  almost  two  decades, 
West  Virginia's  coal  business  has  been 
badly  hurt.  Yet,  we  have  remained  un- 
challenged as  the  Nation's  No.  1  producer. 
After  slipping  to  129  V2  million  tons 
in  1963  we  are  slowly  moving  forward 
again  and  last  year  had  a  production 
record  of  approximately  137  million 
tons,  thus  bringing  cumulative  output 
into  the  vicinity  of  that  7 -billionth-ton 
figure  whiQh  we  expect  to  reach  this 
month. 

Where  does  this  leave  West  Virginia's 
energy  cupboard?  According  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey's  most  recent  analysis, 
there  are  still  more  than  51  billion  tons 
of  recoverable  reserves  remaining.  This 
vast  storehouse  of  energy  amounts  to 
more  than  7  times  the  State's  total  pro- 
duction throughout  its  mining  history. 
In  further  explanation  of  the  volume 
of  these  reserves,  I  point  out  that  the 
total  amount  of  bituminous  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  entire  United  States  from 
the  earliest  record  to  this  date  is  less  than 
31  billion  tons. 

I  feel  that  these  statistics  are  impor- 
tant to  my  colleagues.  They  should  be 
of  extreme  interest  to  manufacturing 
and  processing  industries  looking  for 
sites  to  establish  new  plants.  Certainly 
utility  companies  recognize  the  advan- 
tage of  setting  up  shop  in  an  area  blessed 
with  abundant  fuel  reserves  and  ade- 
quate water  supply.  In  both  northern 
and  southern  West  Virginia,  power- 
plants  are  being  constructed  and  de- 
signed that  will  transmit  electricity  from 
mine  mouth  to  labor-consuming  centers 
of  the  east  coast.  Aluminum  plants, 
once  tied  exclusively  to  hydroelectric 
power,  are  also  moving  into  this  region 
of  inexpensive  electricity  and  ample 
water. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  Hulett 
C.  Smith  and  our  energetic  State  and 
local  development  groups.  West  Virginia 


is  ready  and  waiting  for  the  new  business 
that  will  find  our  region  an  Ideal  loca- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  natural  re- 
sources, conducive  business  climate,  and 
skilled  labor  supply. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  HONORS  DAVID 
SARNOFF 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  noon 
at  a  large  luncheon  in  the  Sheraton  Park, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  Felton  Johnson 
and  I  were  privileged  to  represent  the 
U.S.  Senate  at  the  head  table  at  a  meet- 
ing presided  over  by  Cartha  "Deke"  De- 
Loach  of  the  FBI  and  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  upon  David  Sar- 
noflf  the  National  Commander's  Ameri- 
can Legion  Award. 

National  Commander  Donald  E.  John- 
son paid  a  magnificent  and  well-earned 
tribute  to  Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoflf, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  responding  remarks 
by  General  Sarnoff  were  pregnant  with 
praise  of  our  American  system  and  con- 
fidence in  its  ability  to  continue  to  lead 
the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
sentation remarks  by  Commander  John- 
son, the  response  by  General  Sarnoff, 
and  the  most  significant  closing  prayer 
by  Father  Power,  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, using  as  his  words  the  favorite 
prayer  of  the  Father  of  our  XJountry, 
George  Washington,  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Donald  E.  Johnson,  National 
Commander,    the    American    Legion,    on 

PEESEfTTATION  TO  BRIG.  GeN.  DaVID  SaRNOFT, 

AT  Washington,  D.C,  March  1,  1965 

Thank  you  very  much,  Deke.  We  have  so 
many  distinguished  guests  with  us  this  after- 
noon that  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  recog- 
nize Individuals.  I  know  that  your  presence 
here  is  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  man 
we  have  gathered  to  honor,  and  our  thanks 
to  all  of  you  for  being  with  us. 

While  this  has  the  makings  of  perhaps  the 
busiest  Washington  conference  the  American 
Legion  ever  has  conducted,  I  think  I  shall 
derive  no  greater  personal  pleasure  from  any 
single  event  of  this  week  than  this  occasion 
where  we  recognize  the  genius  of  a  man  who, 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  living  individual,  has 
helped  to  convince  the  world  that  radio  and 
television  are  here  to  stay. 

As  early  as  1916  he  envisioned  the  "radio 
music  box,"  an  idea  which  developed  Into 
the  worldwide  radio  commtmlcatlons  system 
which  we  take  almost  for  granted  today.  In 
1923,  before  the  miracle  of  radio  was  well 
established,  he  was  giving  serious  thought  to 
the  possibilities  of  adding  sight  to  sound, 
and  television  has  long  since  been  an  ac- 
complished fact. 

This  man's  personal  achievements  and  the 
honors  and  recognition  which  have  been  ac- 
corded to  him  would  take  more  time  to  re- 
count than  is  avaUable  to  us  today.  He  has 
been  awarded  23  honorary  degrees.  He  has 
received  15  Government  decorations,  includ- 
ing 6  from  foreign  governments,  and  he  has 
received  more  than  50  other  awards.  His 
fabulous  career  in  the  electronic  communi- 
cations industry  spans  the  era  from  the 
Titanic  disaster  to  the  miracle  of  Telstar, 
and  I'm  sure  he  proposes  to  go  beyond  the 
latter  achievement. 
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A  longtime  member  of  the  American  Legion 
Advertising  Men's  Post  No.  209  In  New  York 
City.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  is  not 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  American 
Legion  has  recognized  the  great  and  diversi- 
fied talents  of  General  Sarnoff. 

In  1953  he  was  selected  by  the  American 
Legion  Department  of Hhe  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  the  recipient  of  their  citation  of  merit 
for  outstanding  service  In  the  cause  of  Amer- 
icanism, and  he  has  received  similar  citations 
from  the  American  Legion  of  Pennsylvania 
and  from  School  Men's  Post  No.  543  of  New 
York  City. 

I  now  deem  It  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
present  to  Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnofif,  the 
American  Legion  National  Commander's 
Award  for  1965. 

This  award  Is  Inscribed  as  follows: 

"The  American  Legion  National  Command- 
er's Award  presented  to  Brig.  Gen.  David 
Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the  board.  Radio  Corp. 
of  America,  in  recognition  of  nearly  60  years 
of  creative  service  to  the  electronic  communi- 
cations industry  which  has  served  America's 
militery  and  civilian  needs  so  well  in  time 
of  war  and  peace. 

"His  vast  contributions  to  the  sciences  of 
radio  and  television  have  enhanced  man's 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  world 
about  him,  and  provided  entertalrunent  and 
educational  opportunity  for  all  mankind. 

"With  this  citation  the  American  Legion 
proudly  recognizes  the  achievement  of  one 
of  its  most  illustrious  members. 

"Presented  at  the  Fifth  Annual  American 
Legion  Washington  Conference.  March  1, 
1965." 


Address  by  David  Saenoff,  Chaibman  of  the 
Board.  R.^DIO  Corp.  of  America,  to  the 
Fifth  Annual  W.^shington  Conferencv 
OF  the  American  Legion,  Washington, 
D.C,  March  1.  1965 

Commander  Johnson.  Mr.  DeLoach.  fellow 
Legionnaires,  distinguished  guests,  thank  you 
very  much  for  this  magnificent  plaque  and 
for  the  generous  words  inscribed  upon  It. 
I  am  profoundly  grateful,  Commander  John- 
son, for  the  honor  which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  here  today.  My  gratitude  goes  to 
you  and  your  fellow  officers,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  everywhere. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  happy  coin- 
cidence that  two  organizations  with  which 
I  am  associated — the  American  Legion  and 
the  Radio  Corp.  of  America — were  born  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  The  Legion, 
as  you  know,  was  formed  in  Paris,  in  March, 
1919.  and  chartered  by  the  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember. One  month  later,  at  the  request  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  RCA  came  into  cor- 
porate existence  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
this  country  its  own  strong  and  independent 
voice  in  international  communications. 

We  have  both  grown  up  in  a  turbulent  era 
of  world  history  and  we  have  both  sought. 
In  our  own  ways,  to  serve  the  Nation's  needs 
and  to  strengthen  its  security. 

Sixty-five  years  have  gone  by  since  I  first 
came  to  these  shores  as  a  boy  of  9 — knowing 
nothing  of  America,  its  people,  its  language, 
or  its  customs.  The  trail  that  led  me  here 
today,  as  guest  of  this  patriotic  organization, 
has  been  long  and  challenging.  My  grati- 
tude above  all  goes  to  our  beloved  country 
which  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue my  life's  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom. 

But  far  from  being  unique,  my  experience 
is  typical  of  many  others  in  this  and  earlier 
generations.  Prom  the  first  it  has  been  the 
special  genius  of  America  to  encourage  its 
sons,  whether  by  birth  or  adoption,  to 
develop  the  best  that  is  In  them. 

In  the  outpouring  of  tributes  to  the  titan 
of  our  century.  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  his 
memorable  phrases  have  been  repeatedly 
quoted.  What  impressed  me  most  about 
them  was  the  man's  magnificent  patriotism. 


Repeatedly,  without  apologies  or  inhibitions, 
Churchill  conveyed  an  all-encompassing  love 
of  his  country,  faith  in  its  people,  and  devo- 
tion to  its  traditions. 

In  this,  as  In  so  many  other  aspects  of  his 
remarkable  life,  he  set  an  example  we  would 
do  well  to  follow.  Let  vis  not  take  ovir  Nation 
and  the  glories  of  Its  history  for  granted. 
Let  us  demonstrate  an  unabashed  pride  in 
its  achievements  and  a  renewed  faith  in  its 
destiny. 

It  Is  with  these  thoughts  of  our  country  In 
my  mind  that  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
particularly  to  one  aspect  of  American  life 
where  experience  has  been  my  teacher. 

For  nearly  60  years  I  have  been  associated 
with  electronic  communications.  The  prin- 
cipal lesson  these  years  have  taught  me  Is 
that  the  power  to  communicate  is  the  power 
to  lead.  The  nation  which  achieves  the 
greatest  mastery  of  this  power  is  equipped 
for  leadership  in  many  other  areas  of  na- 
tional and  international  endeavor. 

Today  we  are  poised  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era,  in  which  the  power  and  scope  of 
electronic  communications  will  be  vastly 
multiplied.  The  destiny  of  this  Nation  wUl 
In  large  measure  be  shaped  by  our  response 
to  the  challenges  of  a  changing  environment. 
The  new  era  is  coming  with  bewildering 
speed,  for  speed  Is  the  hallmark  of  this  art 
and  science.  It  was  only  at  the  turn  of  this 
century  that  GugUelmo  Marconi  spanned  the 
Atlantic  with  three  faint  sparks— the  letter 
"S"  In  Morse  code — enabling  man  for  the 
first  time  to  communicate  over  long  dis- 
tances through  the  air.  It  is  less  than  half 
a  century  since  the  American  Inventors  De- 
Forest.  Fessenden,  Hammond,  Armstrong, 
and  Zworykln — to  mention  only  a  few — sup- 
plied many  of  the  essential  keys  to  modern 
electronic  communications. 

Out  of  the  work  of  these  great  pioneers 
of  science  have  come  political.  s<fclal.  eco- 
nomic, and  military  consequences  of  endur- 
ing and  universal  significance. 

The  power  of  radio  communication  as  a 
political  and  social  Instrument  was  first  dem- 
onstrated near  the  close  of  World  War  I. 
The  wireless  station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
had  become  the  focal  point  for  communica- 
tions between  this  country  and  Its  allies 
and  expeditionary  forces  overseas.  In  1918, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  decided  to  use 
its  voice  In  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the  world 
for  peace  and  justice.  Prom  that  station 
he  transmitted  his  famous  14  points.  Ten 
months  later,  by  the  same  means,  he  de- 
livered his  terms  for  an  armistice  and  peace 
directly  to  the  German  people,  calling  for 
repudiation  of  their  rulers. 

One  man  communicated  by  radio  to  all 
mankind,  to  a  world  weary  of  devastation, 
and  the  Impact  of  his  words  was  electrifying. 
New,  unprecedented  power  was  thus  added 
to  man's  capacity  for  persuading  his  fellow 
men.  He  now  had  the  ability  to  influence 
simultaneously  the  thoughts,  actions,  and 
lives  of  millions  of  men  and  women  far  re- 
moved from  ore  another. 

Many  Legionnaires  have  experienced  at 
firsthand  the  military  value  of  communi- 
cations. Electronics  became  the  eyes,  ears, 
and  voice  of  battle  during  Britain's  finest 
hour.  Radar  intercepted  the  Luftwaffe  cross- 
ing the  English  Channel  and  guided  the 
RAP  into  combat.  Sonar  plumbed  the  ocean 
depths  tQ  seek,  find  and  destroy  the  enemy's 
submarines.  On  D-day,  when  the  Allies  in- 
vaded Normandy,  radarscopes  aboard  our 
bombers  pierced  the  overcast  and  made  it 
possible  to  lay  down  a  devastating  barrage 
In  advance  of  the  landings. 

The  universal  aspect  of  communications — 
Its  ability  to  reduce  the  infinite  to  the  im- 
mediate— is  a  result  of  the  electron's  agility. 
A  radio  signal  travels  at  the  speed  of  light 
and  can  circle  the%  earth  In  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  a  second.  This  is  less  time  than 
it  takes  the  sound  of  my  voice  to  reach  the 


back  row  of  this  ballroom.  The  electron's 
speed  Is  more  than  a  million  times  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound. 

From  this  tiny  particle,  the  electron,  has 
come  a  new  American  Industry  that  has  al- 
ready  attained  a  $17  billion  annual  volume 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly.  Today,  elec- 
tronics embraces  broadcasting  networks, 
black-and-white  and  color  television,  com- 
puters, industrial  controls,  military  and 
space  system.  Its  range  of  information 
handling  extends  from  the  swift  solution 
of  complex  problems  to  the  detection  and 
measurement  of  the  most  remote  objects  In 
the  known  universe. 

Our  technology  has  established  new  com- 
munications networks  linking  men  with 
men,  men  with  machines,  and  machines  with 
machines.  Through  intricate  electronic  sys- 
tems of  immense  capacity,  we  assemble,  store, 
compute,  and  analyze  within  seconds  mU- 
lions  of  bits  of  Information  for  Intelligible 
presentation  and  human  decision. 

We  prepare  coded  programs  that  permit 
these  systems  to  analyze  our  business  trends, 
keep  our  accounts,  run  our  assembly  lines. 
and  predict  our  elections.  We  link  them 
with  radar  eyes  that  sweep  the  horizons  to 
warn  us  of  any  hostile  missile  attack,  and 
with  communications  and  controls  that 
could  trigger  and  guide  our  retaliatory  force. 
Electronic  communications  extend  our 
senses  beyond  the  earth  to  the  moon  and  the 
neighboring  planets.  They  control  vehicles 
that  navigate  across  millions  of  miles  of 
space  and  transmit  their  findings  back  to  us. 
A  dramatic  measure  of  the  distance  we 
have  traveled — In  miles.  In  speed.  In  power, 
and  In  diversity  of  communications — is  seen 
in  two  developments  42  years  apart. 

In  1920.  14  transmitter  towers,  each  400 
feet  high,  were  required  for  the  first  radio- 
telegraph service  across  the  Atlantic.  They 
supported  an  antenna  2  miles  in  length 
which  was  fed  with  200.000  watts  of  power. 
All  this  array  of  equipment  and  all  this 
power  were  needed  to  reach  across  3,400 
miles,  and  then  for  only  20  to  30  words  a 
minute. 

Two  years  ago,  by  contrast,  the  Mariner  n 
satellite  Journeyed  beyond  Venus  and  lt« 
radio  transmitted  65  million  bits  of  informa- 
tion back  to  Earth  from  distances  of  up  to 
54  million  miles.  It  did  so  with  an  antenna 
only  4  feet  in  diameter  and  with  only 
tliree  and  a  half  watts  of  power — less  power 
than  it  takes  to  operate  an  electric  tooth- 
brush. 

Experiments  such  as  these  have  provided 
the  springboard  to  project  us  into  a  revolu- 
tionary era  in  which  we  shall  communicate, 
guide,  command,  control,  and  operate  on 
earth,  beyond  earth  to  the  planets,  and  out 
to  Interstellar  space. 

Within  the  next  10  years  or  so  we  will  see 
several  operational  satellite  systems  In 
space — performing  distinct  functions  of 
communications,  sensing,  and  surveillance. 
Equipped  with  their  own  spaclal  computers 
and  message  switchboards,  and  linked  to 
computers  and  communications  on  the 
ground,  they  will  bring  into  Instant  reach 
any  Information  that  Is  available  on  earth 
or  the  space  beyond — by  sight,  sound,  or 
facsimile. 

It  has  become  almost  a  commonplace  for 
audiences  numbering  in  the  hundreds  of 
millions  on  both  sides  of  the  oceans  to  re- 
ceive television  transmitted  by  satellite— the 
moving  pageantry  of  Britain's  farewell  to 
Winston  Churchill,  the  panoply  and  Inspira- 
tion of  a  presidential  inauguration  in  the 
United  States,  the  Olympic  games  In  Japan. 
Within  a  decade,  the  global  audience  may 
run  to  a  billion.  Through  satellite  television 
different  societies  will  be  brought  Into  direct 
and  daily  contact.  This  may  be  expected 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  fast  process  of  re- 
education for  all  of  us  on  earth,  a  redefining 
of  old  relationships  and  a  searching  for  new 
ones.    Out  of  this  Interplay  a  global  culture 
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may  begin  to  emerge,  and  perhaps.  In  time,  a 
global  language. 

The  time  will  also  came  when  an  Individual 
carrying  a  vest  pocket  transmitter-receiver 
will  connect  by  radio  to  a  nearby  switch- 
board linked  to  communications  satellites 
and  be  able  to  see  and  speak  with  any  simi- 
larly equipped  individual  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Each  Instrument  will  have  a  decod- 
ing unit,  responsive  to  only  one  of  a  billion 
or  more  arrangements  of  pulses,  similar  to 
today's  personal  telephone  number.  In  the 
higher  frequencies  of  the  radio  spectrum,  and 
in  controlled  light  beajns,  the  channels  avail- 
able for  such  personal  communications  will 
run  into  billions. 

Through  satellites  »nd  unmanned  instru- 
ments on  land,  sea.  la  the  air  and  space,  we 
will  receive  a  total  picture  of  the  natural 
forces  sweeping  across  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  related  sciences  of  meteorology 
and  oceanography  will  be  revolutionized.  It 
will  be  possible  to  niake  provision  well  in 
advance  for  storms,  excessive  snow,  rain  or 
drought,  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Ulti- 
mately, with  global  knowledge  of  the  weather 
will  come  techniques  of  weather  control. 

Our  new  technology  can  enable  us  to  cope 
with  and  eventually  to  solve  some  of  hu- 
manity's most  pressing  material  problems. 
Today,  the  population  explosion  weighs  In- 
creasingly upon  world  resources.  Only  35 
years  from  now.  by  the  end  of  the  centxiry, 
the  number  of  humans  on  this  planet — ap- 
proximately 3  billion  at  this  moment — will 
double.  The  means  must  be  found  to  sus- 
tain this  enormous  Increase  if  the  world  is 
to  avoid  misery  and  conflict. 

Vast  areas  of  the  globe — its  land  masses. 
Its  oceans,  even  Its  air — contain  great  quan- 
tities of  untapped  resources.  To  tap  them 
on  the  scale  needed  will  require  an  explosion 
in  science  and  technology  equal  to  the  popu- 
lation explosion  Itself.  One  of  the  tech- 
niques employed  will  be  exploration  by  sat- 
ellites of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth. 

By  satellite  surveillance  it  will  also  be 
possible  to  detect  and  report  activities  of  a 
significant  military  natiu-e  anywhere  on 
earth  or  in  space.  From  a  height  of  several 
hundred  miles  above  earth  it  is  technically 
feasible  to  televise  and  recognize  objects 
such  as  cars  and  trucks — or  even  a  man. 

In  the  fall  of  1962  it  took  several  hours  be- 
fore President  Kennedy  was  shown  photo- 
graphs definitely  indicating  missile  sites  in 
Cuba.  In  years  ahead,  satellite  television. 
Instantly  taped  and  transmitted,  will  reduce 
to  minutes  the  time  between  detection  and 
display.  Simply  by  pressing  a  button,  the 
President  and  his  military  and  diplomatic 
advisers  will  instantly  receive  up-to-the 
minute  pictiires  and  data  from  distant  places 
for  command  decision. 

Satellite  military  communications  will 
reach  any  plane  in  the  air.  ship  at  sea,  mis- 
sile site  and  ground  unit  down  to  the  in- 
dividual foot  soldier — instantly  readying 
them  for  action.  With  these  new  capabili- 
ties, we  will  Increase  enormously  our  means 
to  cope  with  any  external  threat  to  ourselves 
or  to  the  free  world,  no  matter  where  it 
originates. 

Earth  itself  will  beoome  the  hub  of  a  com- 
munications network  extending  to  the  moon, 
to  manned  space  stations,  and  to  other 
planets.  We  shall  learn  whether  life  in  any 
form  exists  on  Mars,  and  we  will  intensify 
the  systematic  search  of  the  heavens  to  de- 
termine whether  communicating  intelligence 
exists  on  other  planets  of  our  galaxy. 

Already,  we  have  built  Instruments  to  map 
the  universe  which  are  capable  of  detecting 
radio  waves  from  billions  and  billions  of 
miles  out  in  space.  Emissions  at  certain  fre- 
quencies in  the  radio  spectrum  come  to  us 
across  the  interstellar  reaches.  We  are  di- 
recting ovir  attention  to  several  emissions  In 
these  frequencies  that  appear  to  be  coming 
from  certain  pinpoints  in  the  Milky  Way. 

If  and  when  Intelligible  signals  ever 
should  be  received.  It  will  be  the  most  pro- 


found moment  in  human  history,  for  man 
on  earth  will  then  know  he  is  not  alone.  We 
will  have  discovered  a  communicating  bridge 
to  the  cosmos. 

In  his  recent  report  to  the  Congress  on 
our  space  achievements  last  year,  President 
Johnson  said  that  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  is  to  become  the  world's  leading 
spacefaring  nation.  His  words  gave  empha- 
sis to  the  cardinal  fact  that  space  Is  not  the 
exclusive  domain  of  scientists  and  astronauts 
any  more  than  the  seas  or  air  are  the  sole 
concern  of  those  who  sail  them.  Space  has 
become  a  new  ocean  of  national  destiny. 

Leadership  in  space,  and  in  the  communi- 
cations art  which  is  a  key  to  mastery  in 
space,  translates  Itself  today  into  political, 
military,  economic,  and  social  leadership 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
technological  leadership  resembles  a  magnet 
which  attracts  other  forces.  If  it  is  weak- 
ened, these  forces  are  drawn  to  other  poles. 

When  the  Soviets  launched  their  first 
sputnik  and  followed  it  with  further  demon- 
strations of  their  tremendous  rocket  thrust, 
they  advertised  their  accomplishments  as 
evidence  of  their  national  and  Idealogical 
superiority.  They  attempted  to  establish 
the  image  of  a  technological  giant  capable  of 
surpassing  the  best  that  Americans  could 
achieve. 

But  we  know  the  Russian  advantage  to  be 
both  limited  and  transitory.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  clear  and  decisive  superi- 
ority in  all  vital  areas  of  electronic  communi- 
cations for  space.  We  have  sent  into  space 
more  devices,  more  sophisticated  in  their 
instrumentation,  more  versatile  and  varied 
In  their  functions  than  Soviet  spacecraft. 
Even  the  superiority  which  they  have  claimed 
in  rocket  thrust  will  soon  be  overcome  by 
our  Saturn  vehicles. 

We  must  continue  an  unrelenting  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  fields  of 
space.  If  this  country,  through  complacency 
or  lack  of  foresight,  permitted  any  other  na- 
tion to  seize  ascendancy  In  space,  we  would 
be  relegated  to  a  secondary  role  not  only  In 
the  military  area  but  also  in  the  other  prin- 
cipal affairs  of  men. 

Since  the  time  of  its  founding  46  years  ago, 
the  American  Legion  has  devoted  itself  to 
advancing  the  Nation's  interests  and  Its  des- 
tiny. Today,  our  destiny  is  manifest  In  the 
space  above  us.  The  same  sense  of  mission 
that  Ignited  our  strong  Nation's  westward 
expansion  a  century  ago  should  now  be 
brought  to  bear  in  support  of  the  President's 
space  objectives. 

An  imaginative  and  venturesome  spirit 
has  always  been  our  country's  distinguishing 
characteristic  in  its  thrust  to  the  summit  of 
world  leadership.  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
continue  to  inspire  our  people  as  we  sur- 
mount the  cosmic  challenge  that  lies  ahead. 

Closing  Benediction  bt  Father  Daniel  E. 
Power,  Jr.,  of  Georgetown  Universitt, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Washington's  prater 

I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer,  that  God 
would  have  you,  and  the  State  over  which 
you  reside,  in  his  holy  protection,  that  he 
would  incline  the  hearts  of  the  Citizens  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedi- 
ence to  Government,  to  entertain  a  brotherly 
affection  and  love  for  one  another,  for  their 
fellow  Citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large, 
and  particularly  for  their  brethren  who  have 
served  in  the  Field,  and  finally,  that  he  would 
most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all, 
to  do  Justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean 
ourselves  with  that  Charity,  humility  and 
pacific  temper  of  mind,  which  the  Character- 
isticks  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed 
Religion,  and  without  an  humble  Imitation 
of  whose  example  in  these  things,  we  can 
never  hope  to  be  a  happy  Nation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  All  in  all,  Mr.  President, 
today's  awards  luncheon  of  the  national 


department  of  the  American  Legion  was 
a  most  impressive  and  significant  occa- 
sion. Sui-ely,  David  Samofif's  informa- 
tive address  provides  us  all  with  both  a 
challenge  and  a  cause  for  confidence. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  withhold  his 
request?  We  are  running  short  of  time, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  a 
lengthy  speech  to  make. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  withhold  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  will  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 


WHITE  PAPER  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department's  white  paper  on  Viet- 
nam underscores  what  able  American 
journalists  have  been  reporting  for  some 
time:  that  there  has  been  a  new  and 
higher  level  of  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary involvement  in  the  conflict  in  the 
South.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
the  Department  has  seen  fit  to  issue  what 
amounts  to  an  ofiBcial  confirmation  of 
this  kind.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  De- 
cember 1961,  a  white  paper  was  issued 
on  the  same  subject.  At  that  time,  the 
issuance  coincided  with  a  marked  in- 
crease in  our  indirect  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  South  Vietnam.  The  pres- 
ent white  paper  coincides  with  still 
another  major — a  geometric  increase  in 
American  aid. 

In  my  judgment,  the  white  paper  does 
not  set  forth  a  new  policy.  It  confirms 
the  necessity  of  what  has  been  under- 
taken to  date  by  this  Government.  It 
is  a  new  explanation,  not  a  new  prescrip- 
tion. 

The  paper  helps  to  make  clear  why 
this  Nation  has  been  compelled  to  take 
steps  which  it  has  taken  in  recent  weeks, 
if  South  Vietnam  is  not  to  be  abandoned, 
if  the  United  States  is  to  honor  its  com- 
mitment to  help  the  Vietnamese  of  the 
south  to  retain  a  degree  of  choice  in  their 
future.  In  that  respect,  it  should  satisfy 
those  who  have  been  insisting  that  the 
President  should  address  an  explanation 
to  the  American  people  as  to  what  is  in- 
volved in  Vietnam.  The  President,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  is  trying  to  keep  a  lid  on 
a  dangerous  volcano  in  southeast  Asia. 
He  is  not  seeking  to  blow  it  off.  Insofar 
as  information  is  concerned,  we  have  had 
the  white  paper  and  statements  from 
Secretary  McNamara  ai)d  Secretary 
Rusk,  Ambassador  Stevenson,  and  many 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  what  we  are  doing,  and 
why.  American  press  coverage  of  the  sit- 
uation has  been  exceptionally  extensive 
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and  well  informed.  Insofar  as  our  poli- 
cies are  concerned,  the  President  is  re- 
ceiving a  wealth  of  advice  from  his  ad- 
ministration and  from  Senators  who  have 
participated  in  the  highly  useful  debate 
on  Vietnam — and  all  of  them  may  I  say 
are  to  be  commended  for  participating. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
President  has  a  policy  in  Vietnam,  and 
it  is  not  expressed  in  any  single  action 
or  nonaction.  He  is  trying  to  prevent  a 
great  war  in  Asia,  and  he  is  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  a  commitment  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  of  many  years 
standing  in  a  situation  which  changes 
constantly.  He  seeks  to  aid  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  find  a  solution  to 
their  difiBculties,  as  did  his  two  predeces- 
sors in  oflQce.  And  he  seeks  a  peace  in 
which  freedom  in  that  part  of  the  world 
will  not  become  a  dead  letter.  That  Is 
all,  even  though  it  is  a  gi-eat  deal. 

The  paper  also  emphasizes,  indirectly, 
the  need  for  an  end  to  the  jealous  rival- 
ries, military  and  others,  who  have  led 
to  coup  on  coup  in  Saigon  since  the  un- 
fortunate and  most  deplorable  assassi- 
nation of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  If 
we  are  to  aid  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  a  situation  such  as  is  detailed  in 
the  W'hite  paper,  there  must  be  a  dedi- 
cated and  responsible  leadership  in  South 
Vietnam,  through  which  they  can  be 
aided,  through  which  their  choice,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  can  be  expressed,  and 
their  right  to  a  choice  defended. 

Neither  this  Nation  nor  any  other  na- 
tion can  supply  an  alien  leadership  where 
only  an  indigenous  leadership  can  siifflce 
in  this  day  and  age  in  Asia.  Despite  the 
serious  intensification  of  the  military 
conflict,  the  problem  in  aU  Vietnam  is 
still  primarily  a  Vietnamese  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  yielded  to  the  majority 
leader  on  this  subject.  My  speech  is  on 
the  same  subject.  The  majority  leader 
has  discussed  the  white  paper,  which  I 
also  intended  to  discuss. 

President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy  is 
to  restore  peace  and  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  defend  their  country  from 
subversion  and  attack  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point?  I  wish  to 
say  something  about  what  the  major- 
ity leader  has  said. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  for  all  practical  purposes 
throughout  the  Senator's  speech.  I  con- 
sider him  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  want  very 
much  to  hear  how  he  feels  about  this 
subject. 

I  should  like  to  say  about  the  majority 
leader's  statement,  just  read,  that  it 
raises  a  serious  question,  which  is:  Do 
the  Vietnamese  people  really  want  to 
fight  for  freedom,  and  do  they  want  us 
there?  We  cannot  hold  plebiscites  in 
Vietnam ;  nonetheless,  it  is  essential  that 
this  question  be  before  us,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  basic  to  every  other  question  as 
to  whether  we  stay  in  South  Vietnam  or 
not.  I  therefore  express  the  hope  that 
the  President  and  his  spokesmen  in  Con- 


gress, such  as  the  majority  leader,  will 
keep  us  apprised,  so  far  as  information 
on  this  situation  is  available  to  us  which 
ought  to  be  made  public.  It  is  a  subject 
that  is  under  constant  review  and  is  of 
constant  concern  to  the  American  people. 

I  have  read  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin;  and,  of  course,  we 
know  the  position  of  the  majority  leader. 
I,  too,  have  supported  the  President.  I 
do  not  go  along  with  those  who  seek  ne- 
gotiation as  a  way  to  get  out.  We  must 
fight  this  problem  through  until  there  is 
some  result  consonant  with  our  objec- 
tives. I  know  there  are  tragic  losses,  and 
that  we  all  must  bear  them.  As  the  Sen- 
ator feels,  and  as  I  know  I  do,  we  only 
wish  we  could  go  there  and  do  the  job 
ourselves.  It  would  be  so  much  easier 
than  standing  here  and  saying  that  the 
struggle  must  go  on.  However,  I  feel  that 
essentially  there  is  a  majority  in  South 
Vietnam  who  are  interested  in  fighting 
for  freedom,  and  that  they  want  us  there. 

I  again  address  an  appeal  to  the  Pres- 
ident. I  do  not  do  so  to  imply  that  he  is 
not  taking  action  or  will  not  do  so.  How- 
ever, what  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
said  bears  so  heavily  on  the  subject  that 
I  hope  we  shall  be  kept,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, closely  in  touch  with  that  aspect 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  considering  what  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  said  on  Thm-sday,  February  18, 
at  which  time  he  raised  similar  ques- 
tions which  I  think  are  entitled  to  an 
answer. 

One  of  those  questions  was,  of  course, 
whether  the  President  should  take  to 
the  airwaves  to  inform  the  American 
people  on  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
our  policy  with  respect  thereto.  I  have 
stated  since,  and  I  reiterate,  that  in  all 
honesty  I  cannot  see  the  need  or  desir- 
ability for  such  a  course  of  action  and 
statement  at  this  time.  But  getting 
down  to  specifics,  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  allow  me,  I  would  recall 
that  on  Thursday,  10  days  ago,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  joined  in  a  debate  on  the  Viet- 
namese situation. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows, 
I  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem  and  I 
have  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
his  knowledge  and  judgment  in  ques- 
tions of  foreign  relations.  We  have 
from  time  to  time  engaged  in  colloquies 
on  certain  subjects  in  this  particular 
field,  and  I  have  invariably  emerged 
from  them  with  an  enrichment  of  my 
own  imderstanding.  So  what  I  say  is 
'  not  in  criticism  of  the  recent  remarks 
of  the  Senator.  It  is  for  purposes  of 
clarification.    ' 

The  Senator  will  recall  other  collo- 
quies which  we  had  a  year  or  so  ago. 
Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  the  Rec- 
ords here  covering  these  colloquies,  but 
they  are  in  my  ofiBce.  When  I  sought  to 
examine  certain  premises  and  policies 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  or  southeast 
Asia,  the  Senator's  great  concern  was 
not  so  much  with  what  I  was  suggest- 


ing, but  rather  with  the  possibility  that 
it  might  be  misconstrued. 

The  Senator  noted,  as  I  recall,  that  my 
remarks  might  erroneously  be  inter- 
preted as  an  advocacy  of  a  puUout  or  the 
abandonment  of  solemn  commitments. 
With  all  due  respect,  I  would  suggest  that 
a  similar  misconstruction  could  be  placed 
on  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  in  his 
talk  on  February  18,  although  I  per- 
sonally did  not  so  interpret  them.  But, 
lest  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  stands  foursquare  be- 
hind the  President,  I  would  point  out 
that  he  did  vote  for  the  Vietnamese  res- 
olution on  August  7,  1964,  as  he  has 
stated  many  times.  Part  of  the  resolu- 
tion reads: 

The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression. 

As  I  said,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
voted  for  that  resolution.  So  there  ought 
to  be  no  doubt  that  he  supports  fully 
and  completely  the  military  actions 
which  the  President  has  felt  compelled 
to  take  in  Vietnam. 

With  that  as  background,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  for  raising 
certain  questions  on  February  18  with 
respect  to  the  present  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

First,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
asked  the  President  whether  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam 
are  determined  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom. This  is  very  pertinent  indeed,  for, 
as  President  Johnson  has  said,  our  ob- 
jective in  South  Vietnam  is  to  help  the 
people  of  that  country  defend  their  free- 
dom. May  I  say  in  all  frankness  that 
the  inability  of  their  leaders  to  form  a 
stable  government,  as  evidenced  by  at 
least  13  coups,  or  attempted  coups,  in 
less  than  16  months,  the  last  being  about 
2  weeics  ago,  is  not  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  the  hour  now  is  late 
for  his  question.  I  would  ask  him:  How 
do  you  find  out  now,  while  the  American 
forces  are  becoming  the  prime  targets  of 
the  Vietcong,  whether  the  Vietnamese 
people  are  determined  to  fight  for  their 
freedom,  especially  when  their  leaders 
compound  the  diflQculty  by  their  feuds 
and  struggles  for  prestige  and  power? 
Do  you  take  a  Gallup  poll?  Do  you  have 
a  congressional  investigation?  This  is  a 
very  serious  question.  But  how  in  the 
present  circumstances  do  you  set  out  to 
answer  it?  And  if  the  answer  could  be 
obtained  and  if  it  were  found  that  the 
Vietnamese  people  are  not  determined 
to  fight  for  their  freedom,  what  would 
the  Senator  suggest  that  the  President 
do?  Would  he  have  the  President  nego- 
tiate out,  or  simply  pull  out,  or  move  in 
further? 

The  Senator  could  make  a  great  con- 
tribution, I  think,  not  only  by  raising 
the  questions,  but  also  by  exploring  the 
implications  of  the  answers. 

Second,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  asked  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  actually  want  the 
United  States  in  their  country.    This, 
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too,  is  a  vital  question.  But  I  would 
most  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  consider  this  question  now,  while 
the  guns  are  being  fired  at  Americans, 
and  Americans  are  losing  their  lives  in 
increasing  numbers.  The  time  to  have 
examined  this  question  with  the  dis- 
passion  that  it  warrants  was  months 
ago. 

But  the  Senator,  as  far  as  I  can  recall, 
generally  expressed  the  view  in  his  col- 
loquies with  me  a  year  ago  that  the  ex- 
amination of  any  such  vital  questions 
would  invariably  introduce  worldwide 
doubts  as  to  our  steadfastness.  How 
much  more  would  that  be  the  case  in  the 
present  circumstances? 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  with  all 
due  respect  that  his  question  is  likely  to 
remain  rhetorical  unless  he  can  also 
focus  attention  on  it  and  suggest  to  the 
President  ways  in  which  it  can  be  in- 
telligently answered  while  the  fighting 
is  in  progress. 

Third,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
asked  whether  the  United  States  has 
done  everjrthing  possible  to  get  our  Asian 
allies — Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  so  forth,  to  help 
in  the  fighting.  Here  the  answer  is 
plain.  Everything  possible  has  been 
tried  as  it  was  in  1954.  when  President 
Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles  were  con- 
fronted by  a  similar  problem,  as  it  was 
in  1961,  by  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
with  respect  to  a  crisis  in  Laos  at  that 
time.  The  response  has  been  very 
meager  in  so  far  as  military  assistance 
to  Vietnam  is  concerned. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  if 
he  feels  we  must  have  significant  inter- 
national or  Asian  support  as  a  condition 
for  remaining  in  Vietnam  in  a  limited 
conflict,  there  is  little  sign  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  materialize.  In  present  circum- 
stances, sacrifices  of  life  and  resources 
insofar  as  they  are  borne  by  other  than 
Vietnamese  are  going  to  be  continued  to 
be  borne  almost  wholly  by  the  United 
States,  as  they  have  been  for  a  long 
time. 

Finally,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  asked  that  if  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  negotiate,  will  it  nego- 
tiate with  dignity,  and  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  The 
phrasing  of  the  question  reveals  an  un- 
certainty in  the  mind  of  the  Senator, 
which  I  must  confess  I  do  not  understand, 
and  which  I  find  somewhat  disturbing. 
I  cannot  imagine  President  Johnson, 
or  any  President,  entering  into  negotia- 
tions other  than  with  dignity  and  honor. 
Did  not  President  Truman  negotiate  with 
dignity  and  honor  in  Korea?  Did  not 
President  Eisenhower,  when  he  continued 
these  same  negotiations  which  led  to  a 
cease-fire,  insist  upon  dignified  and  hon- 
orable negotiations?  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  really  doubt  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  if  he  felt  negotiations  de- 
sirable, would  negotiate  with  any  less 
dignity  and  honor,  or  with  less  aware- 
ness of  the  realities  in  the  Vietnamese 
situation? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  thinks  that  the  President 
would  repudiate  our  obligations  to  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Who  has  suggested 
that  we  should? 


Certainly,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch]  made  clear  in  his 
recent  speech,  for  example,  his  support 
of  the  President's  military  actions,  as  did 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  In  his 
argumentation  in  this  Chamber  a  few 
days  ago.  Senator  Church  stated  ex- 
plicitly that,  "Having  made  a  solemn 
commitment  to  Saigon,  we  intend  to  keep 
it." 

To  suggest  that  negotiations  be  con- 
sidered, is  not  to  break  a  commitment, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  well 
knows;  in  some  situations,  negotiations 
may  well  be  the  best  way  to  keep  a  com- 
mitment. And  despite  the  possibility  of 
misconstruction,  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  any  sug- 
gestions which  he  may  have  as  to  how 
negotiations,  both  dignified  and  honor- 
able, may  be  applied  in  this  situation 
to  bring  the  bloodshed  to  an  end  would 
be  welcomed. 

I,  for  one,  would  urge  him  to  make 
such  suggestions. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  questions  which 
he  raised  10  days  ago  because  I  have  for 
him  the  highest  admiration  and  affection. 
The  Senator  has  made  an  effective  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  on  Vietnam. 

I  express  the  hope  that  he  will  elabo- 
rate his  thoughts,  as  I  am  sure  he  will, 
and  that  he  will  shed  further  light  on  how 
we  may  best  go  about  finding  the  answers, 
not  only  to  the  questions  which  he  raises, 
but  also  to  the  larger  questions  of  a  dura- 
ble peace  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia, 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  yield,  but  I  shall  yield  very  briefiy. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  witnesses  many  questions  in  my 
day.  On  occasion,  I  have  been  asked 
questions,  and  sometimes  as  a  lawyer  I 
have  said,  "I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that 
question." 

I  am  very  much  reminded  of  that,  as 
the  Senator  has  made  a  very  well  pre- 
pared statement  in  response  to  a  question 
which  I  asked  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  briefly,  these  re- 
marks were  prepared  a  week  ago  Friday, 
in  response  to  questions  raised  the  pre- 
ceding day  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  deal  with  this 
question.  I  should  like  to  do  so  very 
briefly. 

I  believe  there  are  ways  of  finding  out 
about  and  reporting  to  the  American 
people  the  will  to  resist  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  We  hear  of  more  or  less 
sporadic  attempts  to  resist  in  one  area  or 
another  in  South  Vietnam,  but  they  are 
quite  diffused.  We  do  not  see  an  ac- 
curate map  of  areas  of  resistance.  I 
think  the  President,  or  his  spokesmen, 
could  do  something  about  locating  these 
areas,  so  it  could  be  pointed  out  to  the 
American  people  just  how  much  of  this 
country  is  really  controlled  by  the  Viet- 
cong and  what  other  areas  are  in  control 
of  the  South  Vietnamese.  Just  how 
much  is  there  left  of  the  strategic  hamlet 


"program,  for  example,  which  we  have 
supported  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  money?  This  is  a  very  important 
question? 

In  addition,  there  is  a  large  complex  of 
activity  to   get  us   out  which   certain 
Buddhists  have  engaged  in  that  affects 
the  results  as  far  as  the  Americans  are 
concerned  and  as  far  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  concerned. 
•    I  believe  a  finding  on  the  will  to  resist 
in  South  Vietnam  would  be  very  con- 
vincing to  me.  and  I  think  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.    I  would  credit  the  President 
with  the  greatest  good  faith  in  respect  to 
•such  a  finding  so  far  as  policy  is  con- 
cerned.    The  question  of  whether  the 
South    Vietnamese    want    the    United 
States  in  could  very  well  be  answered  in 
much  the  same  way  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  country  still  remains  in  con- 
trol of  the  South  Vietnam  people,  as  im- 
portant  proof   of   their   will   to   resist. 
Some  proof  of  their  will  to  resist  is  what 
remains  to  them  in  control.     It  deter- 
mines the  question  of  what  degree  of 
cooperation    the    United    States    gives, 
•whatever  may  be  the  regime  in  power 
at  the  moment.    Considering  the  emana- 
tions of  opinions,  the  great  number  of 
correspondents  who  are  there,  and  the 
many  visitors  who  come  here  and  go 
there,  I  think  a  window  can  be  kept  open 
on  the  country.    The  central  point  of  my 
remarks  is  that  I  affirm  a  need  for  a 
finding  of  fact  by  the  President,  based  on 
his  information. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  asked 
what  I  would  suggest  we  do  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  are  behind  the  resist- 
ance movement.  If  it  is  found  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  are  for  resistance, 
and  that  finding  is  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, we  would  be  behind  that  finding. 
If  a  majority  of  the  people  have  lost  the 
will  to  resist,  there  is  a  serious  question 
as  to  how  long  the  United  States  can 
continue  the  struggle  at  this  large  cost 
in  money  and  cost  in  lives. 

With  respect  to  Asian  allies  giving  help, 
I  did  not  mean  that  the  President  is  not 
trying.  The  President  may  be  trying,  but 
is  the  U.S.  diplomatic  machinery  trying 
enough,  giving  enough  emphasis  and 
priority  to  this  aspect?  As  long  as  the 
President  tries  ardently  that  would  be 
fine.  Essentially,  my  point  was  raised 
not  with  respect  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent has  tried,  but  with  respect  to  the 
actual  efforts  of  our  Asia  and  southeast 
Asia  allies.  We  are  entitled  to  receive 
from  them  more  help  than  we  are  get- 
ting. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  negotia- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Montana  had  be- 
fore him  reference  to  my  recent  remarks. 
Memory  is  always  poorer  than  the  words 
themselves,  but  my  desire  and  intention 
was  not  to  say  if  the  Nation  is  willing 
to  negotiate,  let  it  negotiate  with  dignity, 
but  rather,  that  we  are  ready  to  negoti- 
ate at  any  time.  If  I  did  not  say  it,  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  for  that.  I 
think  I  used  somewhere  former  President 
Eisenhower's  analogy  that  we  should 
walk  the  extra  mile— provided  our  nego- 
tiations are  not  in  a  frame  of  reference 
which  would  sell  out  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people.  I  would  like  to  see  an  an- 
nouncement made,  since  there  is  such 
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confusion  about  our  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate. I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  that 
if  the  United  States  will  negotiate,  it 
will  be  only  on  the  understanding  that 
it  was  absolutely  sure  there  are  no  sell- 
outs of  the  hopes  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  represents  a  sum- 
mation of  my  thinking  in  reply  to  the 
Senator's  questions. 

I  will  accept  his  suggestion  that  I  state 
in  greater  detail  my  views  on  this  matter, 
but  I  thought  I  should  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor's questions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

J  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
remain  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
find  myself  in  deep  disagreement  with 
him.  I  shall  have  remarks  to  make  on 
the  subject  later  in  the  week.  I  am  on  my 
way  downtown  to  make  a  speech  on  the 
"white  paper,"  which  can  be  described  as 
Swiss  cheese  with  holes  in  it  made  by  the 
lips  of  the  administration  people  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  said 
time  and  again  that  was  a  civil  war 
fought  by  South  Vitenamese  rebels 
largely  with  equipment  captured  from 
the  government.  Now  we  are  excited 
because  in  recent  weeks  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  going  in  on  a  big  scale.  Why 
should  they  not  go  in? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  yesterday  and  Mr.  Reston's  col- 
imin  in  the  New  York  Times  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Storm  Signals  Over  Asia 
The  Johnson  administration  seems  to  be 
conditioning  the  American  people  for  a  dras- 
tic expansion  of  our  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. The  State  Department's  white  paper 
accuses  North  Vietnam  of  intensified  aggres- 
sion and  stresses  that  military  efforts  aimed 
solely  at  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  In  the  south 
no  longer  sufiBce. 

The  logic  of  all  this  Is  that  the  United 
States,  which  only  last  week  moved  from  the 
role  of  "adviser"  to  active  and  undisguised 
combatant  in  South  Vietnam,  now  feels  free 
to  strike  at  will — whether  by  air,  sea,  or 
land — at  any  targets  it  chooses  In  North  Viet- 
nam. In  the  3  tense  weeks  since  the  Viet- 
cong attack  on  Pleiku,  American  policy  has 
plunged  dangerously  beyond  the  one  enun- 
ciated then  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
McNamara  of  limiting  ourselves  to  retalia- 
tory action  and  shunning  a  wider  war. 

And  what  has  happened  to  alter  our  policy? 
The  assertion  that  North  Vietnam  Is  a  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  men  and  munitions  to  the 
Vietcong  is  certainly  not  new,  nor  Is  the 
charge  that  the  extent  of  its  support  Is  in- 
creasing. Such  activity  by  Hanoi  constitutes 
the  sole  reason  for  our  being  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  has  since  the  United  States  moved 
into  the  vacuum  left  by  the  French  with- 
drawal In  1954. 

Apparently,  the  major  new  evidence  of  a 
need  for  escalating  the  war,  with  all  the 
hazard  that  this  entails,  was  provided  by  the 
sinking  in  a  South  Vietnamese  cove  earlier 
this  month  of  a  100-ton  cargo  ship  loaded 
with  Communist-made  small  arms  and  am- 


munition. A  ship  of  that  size  Is  not  much 
above  the  oriental  Junk  class.  The  standard 
Liberty  or  Victory  ship  of  World  War  n  had  a 
capacity  of  7,150  to  7,650  tons. 

Page  after  page  of  similarly  minuscule  de- 
tail about  Communist  infiltration  from  the 
north  merely  raises  anew  the  question  of 
whether  massive  air  strikes  would  accom- 
plish anything  except  large-scale  civilian 
casualties  In  industrial  centers  and  ports. 
The  question  is  made  sharper  by  the  absence 
of  any  stable  government  in  Saigon  to  fight 
or  even  to  speak  In  the  name  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

Communist  China,  the  nation  whose  im- 
perialist ambitions  the  world  has  most  to 
worry  about,  will  be  a  clear  gainer  from  the 
iU  timing  and  Judgment  of  our  warning  to 
North  Vietnam.  It  comes  Just  as  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  about  to  begin  an  International 
meeting  of  Communist  parties  In  Moscow — 
a  meeting  originally  called  to  pronounce  Pel- 
plng  a  renegade  from  Marxlst-Lenlnlsm. 
Washington  is  now  doing  precisely  what  that 
most  sophiscated  of  Kremllnologlsts,  George 
P.  Kennan,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow, cautioned  against  In  his  Senate  testi- 
mony Friday:  Forcing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
come  down  on  the  side  of  Communist  China. 

Washington  and  Pelplng  are  In  bizarre 
tandem  as  the  only  major  capitals  In  the 
free  or  Communist  worlds  openly  resistant 
to  seeking  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  now.  It  Is  not  too  late 
for  the  President  to  make  It  plain  that  the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  talk  as  well  as  fight, 
and  thus  leave  China  Isolated  as  the  ob- 
structor of  any  attempt  to  achieve  a  sound 
and  enforcible  peace. 


Washington:     President    Johnson    Under 

Pressure 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  February  27.— President 
Johnson  Is  making  no  excuses  for  anything 
he  has  done  in  Vietnam,  and  Is  visibly  Irri- 
tated with  the  critics  of  his  policy. 

He  knows  he  Is  now  up  against  the  most 
difficult  policy  decision  of  his  life,  and  that 
all  the  options  open  to  him  In  Vietnam  are 
risky,  but  this  is  all  the  more  reason,  in  his 
view,  for  the  country  to  back  the  President 
and  stop  the  critical  chatter. 

This  Is  not  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Lyndon  Johnson.  When  he  was  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate,  he  often  criticized  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  domestic  policies  but  In- 
variably backed  him  without  a  murmur  on 
major  foreign  policy  questions. 

the  consoling  polls 

Accordingly,  his  attitude  toward  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  have  differed  with  him 
publicly  on  Vietnam  has  not  been  to  assume 
that  they  are  expressing  what  they  believe  to 
be  a  better  course  of  action,  but  to  charge 
them  with  letting  him  down — sometimes 
merely  to  get  themselves  In  the  headlines. 

He  is  particularly  sensitive  to  charges  that 
he  is  not  talking  enough  to  the  American 
people  about  the  complexities  and  risks  of 
the  Vietnamese  war.  He  carries  around  In 
his  pocket  a  series  of  private  polls  that  pur- 
port to  show  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  not  only  know  what  he  Is  doing  but 
approve  what  he  Is  doing. 

NO  EAR  FOR  CRITICS 

The  maU  coming  into  the  congressional 
and  newspaper  offices  here  does  not  support 
his  polls,  but  when  anybody  ventures  to 
mention  this  criticism,  he  insists  that  the 
polls  are  right,  the  people  understand  his 
problems  better  than  the  newspapers,  and 
besides,  the  Congress  authorized  the  action 
he  has  taken,  with  only  two  opposing  votes. 

L3mdon  Johnson  has  gone  through  other 
hard  times  In  his  career  but  nothing  like 
this.  He  sat  In  on  the  two  Cuban  crises  with 
President  Kennedy,  but  he  did  not  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  tlie  decisions. 


The  decision  to  bomb  the  bases  of  the 
Communist  torpedo  boats  after  their  attack 
on  the  American  Navy  was  difficult  for  him 
In  only  one  respect.  One  of  the  bases  was 
very  close  to  the  Chinese  Communist  coast, 
and  In  the  end  he  gave  the  order  to  hit  It. 
But  he  was  elaborately  calm  all  through  that 
night  of  decision  and,  anyway,  he  felt  he  had 
no  honorable  option  but  to  retaliate. 

His  present  situation  Is  different.  All  his 
opinions  now  seem  unsatisfactory  and  even 
dangerous.  If  he  doesn't  keep  up  the  mili- 
tary pressure  on  North  Vietnam,  his  advisers 
fear  that  his  first  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
win  seem  a  bluff.  But  If  he  does,  every  day 
that  passes  raises  the  prospect  that  new 
Communist  antlaircrEift  weapons  and  defen- 
sive fighters  will  be  added  to  the  battle. 

Usually  he  is  at  home  with  middle-of-the- 
road  policies,  but  the  middle  of  this  road  is 
full  of  dangers.  He  does  not  want  to  talk 
out  on  negotiations  because  this  might  Im- 
pair the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  also  because  he  feels  It  Is  difficult  to 
speak  about  negotiations  without  setting 
conditions  that  might  make  negotiations  all 
the  more  difficult. 

Johnson  Is  a  poker  player  and  he  knows 
that  the  man  who  raises  Is  always  In  a  more 
difficult  position  than  the  man  who  calls.  In 
Vietnam,  it  Is  Johnson  who  Is  raising,  and 
the  stakes  get  higher  In  this  game  with  every 
succeeding  play. 

In  recent  days,  he  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  defending  his  policies  to  groups 
of  Congressmen  and  newspapermen.  He  has, 
Indeed,  been  running  a  series  of  seminars, 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  de- 
fending the  military  policy.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  defending  the  diplomatic  process, 
and  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  himself 
appealing  for  understanding  and  unity. 

His  faith  In  polls  Is  astonishing,  maybe  be- 
cause the  polls  were  so  accurate  in  predicting 
the  size  of  his  own  electoral  victory  last 
November. 

CHURCHILL'S    ADVICE 

"Nothing  Is  more  dangerous."  Churchill 
once  said,  "than  to  live  In  the  temperamental 
atmosphere  of  a  Gallup  poll,  always  taking 
one's  pulse  and  taking  one's  temperature. 
There  is  only  one  duty,  only  one  safe  course, 
and  that  is  to  try  to  be  right  and  not  to  fear 
to  do  or  say  what  you  believe  to  be  right." 

President  Johnson  Is  undoubtedly  doing 
that,  but  It  Is  an  agonizing  problem  for  a 
man  who  Is  not  accustomed  to  losing  and  not 
yet  at  ease  with  the  devilish  complexities  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Every  American  President  since  the  war. 
however,  seems  to  have  faced  a  frightful  for- 
eign policy  decision  early  In  his  administra- 
tion. For  President  Truman  It  was  whether 
to  drop  the  atomic  bomb  on  Japan.  For 
President  Elsenhower  It  was  whether  to  ex- 
pand the  war  or  negotiate  a  truce  In  Korea. 
For  Kennedy  It  was  the  Bay  of  Pigs  adven- 
ture In  Cuba.  And  for  Johnson  It  Is  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  President's 
policy.  I  admire  the  restraint  and  per- 
severance he  has  shown  in  carrying  it 
out. 

The  present  policy  offers  the  best 
chance  for  us  to  achieve  an  enduring 
peace  in  this  enormously  complex  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  policy  has  been 
under  serious  attack  lately. 

In  his  statement  as  modified  last  week, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  U  Thant,  charged  that  although 
the  American  people  are  the  best  in- 
formed In  the  world,  he  doubts  that  even 


in  the  United  States  is  it  possible  to  re- 
ceive fully  balanced  information  on  Viet- 
nam. The  Secretary  General  said  that 
Americans  are  not  sufficiently  aware,  and 
these  are  his  exact  words,  "of  the  serious 
risks  and  dangers  implicit  in  a  war  course 
without  political  efforts  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end." 

Other  Senatons  have  seriously  ques- 
tioned our  Vietnam  policies.  My  visits 
in  recent  weeks  with  hundreds  of  Wis- 
consin people  convince  me  that  this  pro- 
test is  widely  shared  by  the  American 
people. 

WHY  ARE  WE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  President,  why  are  we  in  South 
Vietnam?  Why  are  we  pouring  so  much 
of  our  taxpayer  dollars  into  this  remote, 
far-off  land?  Why  have  we  ordered 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  to  risk 
their  lives  and,  indeed,  hundreds  have 
laid  down  their  lives  in  this  distant  cor- 
ner of  Asia?    Why? 

Do  we  want  South  Vietnam  or  any  part 
of  it? 

The  question  is  so  ridiculous  that  even 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  not  ac- 
cused us  of  it. 

It  is  transparently  clear  that  we  have 
no  desire  for  any  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment in  any  part  of  the  world,  certainly 
not  in  remote  southeast  Asia. 

Why,  then,  are  we  in  South  Vietnam  at 
such  painful  cost? 

Do  we  seek  any  economic  advantage 
there? 

Has  anyone,  even  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese or  the  Vietcong,  accused  us  of  eco- 
nomic exploitation?  Are  we  pursuing 
dollar  diplomacy? 

The  answer  again  is  a  resounding 
"No." 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  Amer- 
ica would  be  far  better  off  if  there  were 
no  Vietnam.  We  have  poured  literally 
billions  of  dollars  as  well  as  the  priceless 
lives  of  some  of  our  finest  young  men  into 
South  Vietnam. 

We  will  get  nothing  in  return,  not  a 
penny. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  nation's  hands 
can  be  said  to  be  clean,  ours  are  clean  in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  seek  no  power,  no  territory.    We 
want  no  money,  no  oil,  no  food,  no  re- 
source of  any  kind  in  this  distant  nation. 
Why,    then,!  are    we    there?      Why? 
Why? 

We  are  there  for  one  very  simple  rea- 
son, Mr.  President.  We  were  invited  by 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
come.  We  were  asked  to  help.  So  we  did. 
The  Geneva  accords  formally  recognized 
South  Vietnam  as  a  nation.  Its  sover- 
eignty is  established  by  solemn  agree- 
ment, ratified  by  the  principal  powers  of 
the  world. 

That  sovereignty  has  been  challenged 
by  an  invasion  from  outside  its  bound- 
aries. The  fact  of  aggression  has  been 
proved  beyond  any  doubt,  repeatedly — 
and  of  course,  most  recently,  by  the  white 
paper  released  over  the  weekend  by  the 
State  Department  which  documented  the 
facts  in  great  detail  and  over  a  period  of 
time. 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  and 
over  again  virtually  every  day  for  more 
than  10  years  now. 


SINGLE    AMERICAN    MOTIVE:    PEACE 

But  why  should  we,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, become  so  involved?    What  is  our 
motive,  if  our  hands  are  so  clean,  if  we 
desire  no  territory,  no  power,  no  eco- 
nomic advantage?    What  do  we  want? 
Mr.  President,  we  want  peace.    Peace. 
Our  record  proves  that  we  want  peace. 
Every  action  we  have  taken  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  aggression  and  restore 
peace.     Every  pound  of  food — and  we 
have  sent  millions  of  tons — every  man- 
hour  of  education  in  peaceful  pursuits — 
and  we  have  poured  in  thousands  of  man- 
years   in  such   education — every   dollar 
spent  to  provide  health  facilities,  build 
schools,    construct   roads   and   improve 
agriculture — and  we  have  spent   hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  these 
purposes — has  been  directed  toward  our 
peaceful  goal  of  building  a  solid  and 
stable  South  Vietnam. 

For  years  our  Vietnam  policy  has  been 
carefully,  and  sometimes  painfully,  de- 
signed to  avoid  overt  military  action  by 
American  soldiers.  This  has  been  done 
in  spite  of  the  most  serious  and  con- 
tinuous provocation. 

Even  following  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and 
Pleiku  incidents  the  President  had  con- 
fined our  retaliation  in  size.  He  has 
limited  it  to  military  targets  and  he  has 
limited  its  duration  and  made  it  appro- 
priate to  the  provocation. 

These  are  not  the  reactions  of  a  Presi- 
dent or  an  administration  interested  in 
extending  the  war,  or  of  developing  a  big 
war.  It  is  the  obvious  reaction  of  an 
administration  deeply  interested  in  se- 
ciu"ing  peace.  Above  all,  he  has  an- 
nounced that  the  retaliation  was  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  preventing  further  ag- 
gression. 

LONG    RECORD    OF    NORTH    VIETNAM    AGGRESSION 

To  understand  what  is  happening  in 
Vietnam — and  what  is  at  stake  in  the 
whole  of  southeast  Asia— it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
situation:  to  the  history  of  Communist 
efforts  to  capture  South  Vietnam  and  our 
commitment  to  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  well  known. 
From  the  time  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence in  1954,  the  Communist  authorities 
in  North  Vietnam  planned  and  expected 
to  take  over  the  area  south  of  the  17th 
paraUel.    At  first,  they  probably  believed 
South  Vietnam  would  fall  to  them  like 
an  overripe  fruit,  theirs  for  the  pluck- 
ing, as  a  result  of  failure  to  achieve  in- 
ternal stability  and  unity  in  the  South. 
But  their  fond  hopes  were  thwarted  by 
the  progress  achieved  by  South  Vietnam 
in  the  areas  of  political  stability — this 
was  at  the  beginning— and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

In  these  fields,  the  South  soon  out- 
stripped the  North.  From  the  first,  it 
was  clear  that  whatever  internal  prob- 
lems South  Vietnam  had,  they  were 
united  in  their  opposition  to  falling  un- 
der the  Communist  domination  of  Hanoi. 
By  1956,  South  Vietnam  had  become  a 
self-governing  republic  and  had  assumed 
its  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Thwarted  in  their  initial  hopes  of  easy 
conquest,  the  Communists  undertook  a 
campaign  of  terror  and  subversion  aimed 
at  undermining  the  South  Vietnamese 


Government  and  social  structure.  By 
1959,  a  war  of  covert  aggression  was  well 
underway.  Without  openly  declaring 
war,  the  Hanoi  government  began  to  in- 
filtrate guerrilla  fighters  and  military 
equipment  from  the  north,  supplement- 
ing a  base  of  loyal  Communists  who  had 
stayed  behind  and  gone  underground  af- 
ter the  1954  accords.  Any  thought  that 
this  was  a  small  effort  which  would  soon 
end  was  quickly  shown  to  be  false. 

In  this  confusing  situation,  we  cannot 
argue — and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  per- 
son devoted  to  the  administration  has 
argued — that  all  the  invasion  is  from 
outside.  There  are  fifth  columnists  liv- 
ing in  South  Vietnam.  They,  too,  in- 
clude a  substantial  and  significant  part 
of  the  Vietnamese  population. 

In  1960  and  1961,  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  grew  more  critical.  As 
one  measure  of  its  seriousness — and  of 
the  character  of  the  attack— over  3,000 
civilians,  in  and  out  of  government,  were 
killed,  and  another  2,500  kidnaped  in 
those  2  years. 

Mr.    SYMINGTON.      Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  usual,  the  Sen- 
ate is  listening  to  a  thoughtful  and  con- 
structive address  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PROxinRE] 
on  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  this 
country  today. 

I  am  glad  to  note  at  the  end  of  the 
Senator's  remarks — which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  reading  earlier — that  he 
mentions  a  speech  made  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  William  Bundy.  That  talk  was 
made  in  a  country  town  in  my  State.  Al- 
though it  was  given  considerable  pub- 
licity in  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  it 
is  also  important  that  the  problem  be 
disseminated  throughout  the  country  so 
that  the  American  people  will  under- 
stand the  problem  better  than  they  do 
today. 

I  am  impressed  with  some  of  facts  and 
figures  the  Senator  is  giving  today 
which,  to  be  frank,  I  did  not  know. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  inasmuch  as 
he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  reason 
why  we  are  in  South  Vietnam  is  that  we 
were  asked  to  come  in  to  help  preserve 
their  freedom — what  does  the  Senator 
believe  would  be  our  course  of  action  if 
one  of  the  many  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernments— and  I  believe  there  have  been 
13  or  14  since  the  death  of  Diem — sug- 
gested that  it  could  handle  the  situation 
better  if  we  left? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  one  of  the  implications  of  his  ques- 
tion, which  should  be  noted,  is  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  the  13  or  14  governments, 
some  of  which  have  had  Buddhist  rep- 
resentation, and  various  kinds  of  rep- 
resentation, has  requested  us  to  leave 
South  Vietnam. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  there  may 
be  circumstances  beyond  oiu-  control 
which  would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
leave.  It  is  not  inevitable,  and  it  is  not 
written  in  destiny,  that  we  are  sure  to 
win.  Of  course,  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  were  to  ask  us  to  leave  our 
position  would  be  seriously  weakened. 
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It  would  be  tragic.  However,  what  would 
happen  under  those  circumstances  would 
be  a  decision  that  the  President  would 
have  to  make,  considering  all  the  factors 
and  considering  what  would  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  p>eople  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  significant  that 
the  Senator's  question  implied  that  not 
one  of  these  governments  has  asked  us 
to  leave;  in  fact,  they  have  all  been  anx- 
ious to  have  us  stay  there. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  speech  he  is  mak- 
ing. It  is  further  clarifying  some  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  Vietnam,  and  I  also 
thank  him  for  his  kindness  in  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  whom  I 
very  greatly  admire,  not  only  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  experts  in  this  country 
on  our  military  position,  but  also  as  a 
true  statesman,  who  is  an  expert  on  our 
foreign  policy  and  on  our  foreign  policy 
position. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  one  of 
the  few  Senators  who  have  been  Cabinet 
ofiBcials.  He  is  also  a  member  of  both 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees,  and  has  taken  an  in- 
formed and  constructive  position  con- 
stantly in  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

COMB4TJN1ST    TERROR    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST 
SKILLED,     EDUCATED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Communists 
concentrated  their  attacks  on  the  skilled 
and  educated:  teachers,  doctors,  engi- 
neers, government  ofiBcials.  By  this 
method,  they  spread  terror  and  severely 
damaged  the  nation's  social  fabric  by 
eliminating  individuals  crucial  to  the 
functioning  of  civilized  society.  Infiltra- 
tion from  the  north  increased. 

We  must  remember  that  this  is  a  new 
kind  of  war.  This  is  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  situation  than  we  have  ever  ex- 
perienced in  the  past.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  clear-cut  situation  with  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  dealing  in  our  military 
conflicts.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  any  his- 
torical precedents  for  the  situation  which 
confronts  us  here. 

People  in  many  areas  came  under 
Communist  control  and  had  to  provide 
food  and  supplies  for  the  guerrillas. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  peacekeeping 
machinery  created  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference had  failed.  The  United  States 
had  been  assisting  South  Vietnam  from 
the  start,  and  at  its  lirgent  request  in 
1961,  our  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance was  increased. 

But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  basis  of  our  presence  was  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  the  French. 
The  French  were  in  Vietnam  seeking  to 
reestablish  a  colonial  empire. 

Many  critics  of  our  Vietnamese  posi- 
tion have  asked,  If  the  French  could  not 
stay  there  with  several  hundred  thou- 
sand troops,  how  can  we  expect  to  stay 
there? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam on  an  entirely  different  basis.  The 
Vietnamese  know  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  exploit  them,  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
use  them  to  enrich  our  own  country  in 


any  way.  We  are  there  to  assist  them 
and  to  support  them.  We  are  just  as  far 
from  being  a  colonial  power  as  any  coun- 
try could  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  infiltrators,  the 
invaders  from  the  north,  are  certainly 
in  the  old  tradition  of  the  empire 
builders. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  at 
my  fingertips,  but  I  believe  the  Record 
shows  that  there  are  about  600,000  Viet- 
namese troops  fighting  for  South  Viet- 
nam at  this  moment,  compared  with  26,- 

000  Americans  over  there.  Furthermore, 
for  every  casualty  we  have  suffered,  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves  have  suf- 
fered at  least  10  casualties.  Also,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  for  every 
South  Vietnamese  soldier  who  has  been 
wounded  or  killed  in  combat,  the  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  have  killed  or 
wounded  two  Vietcongs. 

When  some  people  say  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  not  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try, it  seems  to  me  that  statement  is  dis- 
proved by  the  ratio  of  their  killing  or 
wounding  two  Vietcongs  for  every  cas- 
ualty that  they  suffer.  To  me  that  Indi- 
cates that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  fighting  for 
their  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  might  point  out, 
also,  that  not  only  have  the  South  Viet- 
namese engaged  in  this  very  difficult  war 
for  many  years,  but  they  have  also  suf- 
fered the  infiltration  and  intimidation 
and  terror  that  is  so  remote  from  any 
experience  that  we  have  ever  had,  in 
which  the  mayors  or  the  leaders  of  their 
little  hamlets  are  tortured  and  murdered, 
and  even  the  South  Vietnamese  children 
of  local  ofiBcials  are  tortured  and  mur- 
dered to  break  the  continued  will  to  re- 
sist. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  kind  of 
terror,  torture,  and  murder. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  are  fighting  and  are  fighting  well 
and  ir)flicting  more  casualties  on  the  in- 
filtrators and  Invaders  than  they  are 
themselves  suffering.  That  is  not  the 
conduct  of  people  who  are  not  willing  to 
support  their  friends  and  defend  their 
nation.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real  answer 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  FMr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  our  coun- 
try should  pull  out,  we  would  be  running 
out  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  coura- 
geous fighting  men  who  are  fighting  on 
our  side,  with  the  result  that  those  peo- 
ple would  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
continue  their  fight  against  the  Com- 
munist aggression'. 

Red  China  knows  that  it  would  con- 
front the  United  States  if  it  got  Into  the 
war.  Does  the  Senator  have  any  doubt 
that  Red  China  would  be  using  every 
method  of  subversion  and  infiltration 
available  to  that  country  if  they  felt  the 
United  States  would  stay  completely  out? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  raises  an  excellent  point  that 

1  had  not  thought  of.    If  it  were  not  for 


our  presence  in  South  Vietnam,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  rich  riceflelds  of 
South  Vietnam  and  its  potentially  very 
rich  economy  would  induce  the  hungry 
Chinese  to  move  down,  in  view  of  their 
philosophy  that  war  should  be  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  a  very  militant 
kind  of  government,  which  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  exactly  what  the  Senator 
has  suggested,  if  it  were  not  confronted 
with  the  kind  of  language  it  understands, 
and  that  is  the  language  of  real  military 
p>ower. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
through  the  first  part  of  the  Senator's 
speech,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  all  of  it.  I  agree 
with  the  portion  of  the  speech  that  I 
have  been  able  to  read,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  would  also  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor's entire  presentation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question.  If  we  were  to  pull  out  and 
start  running,  can  the  Senator  tell  me 
where  we  are  supposed  to  fight,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  trusted 
by  people  who  have  600,000  men  fighting 
in  this  war,  in  behalf  of  a  cause  that  is 
very  dear  to  our  heart? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  raises 
a  good  point.  It  would  be  far  better,  in 
my  opinion,  if  the  war  were  to  end  in  a 
stalemate  in  South  Vietnam,  or  if  it  were 
necessary  for  us  to  stay  there  5  or  10  or 
15  years,  than  to  retreat  and  fight  else- 
where. If  the  Communists  can  win  this 
kind  of  war  of  intimidation  and  violence 
and  infiltration,  they  will  not  stop.  Why 
should  they  stop,  when  they  will  have 
been  rewarded?  They  will  continue. 
Our  present  policy  of  standing  up  to  the 
Communists  is  by  far  the  best  way  to 
achieve  peace. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  pro- 
ceed to  limit  ourselves  to  fighting  the 
war  on  the  enemy's  terms,  after  we  have 
suffered  200  or  300  American  casualties, 
and  then  proceed  to  say  the  price  is  too 
high  and  desert  this  friendly  government 
and  put  it  in  the  position  of  being  forced 
to  surrender  the  600,000  well-armed 
troops  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  can 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  tell  me  what 
the  attitude  of  the  Communists  would  be 
the  next  time  they  started  to  infiltrate  a 
friendly  nation?  Would  they  not  say, 
"If  we  inflict  a  few  casualties  on  the 
Americans" — and  they  have  been  rela- 
tively light  casualties,  if  we  relate  them 
to  the  kind  of  casualties  that  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  suffering  when  we 
have  decided  to  fight — "they  will  lose 
their  nerve  and  courage"? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Communist  doc- 
trine is  to  take  over  the  whole  world, 
including  this  country,  and  that  that 
doctrine,  particulary  on  the  pa»t  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  which  is  voiced  by 
Hanoi,  is  that  there  must  be  no  coexist- 
ence, that  they  must  stop  at  nothing  un- 
til they  have  taken  over  the  whole  world, 
and  that  the  sooner  they  do  it  the  better? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  These  are  dangerous 
policies  on  our  part,  but  any  policies  that 
we  could  follow  would  be  dangerous. 
We  are  making  a  sacrifice.  It  is  a  ter- 
rible  thing   when  American  men  lose 
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their  lives.  The  expense  is  very  great. 
But  after  all,  considering  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  this  country  the  burden 
on  us  in  Vietnam  is  relatively  light,  not 
heavy.  If  we  must  give  in,  if  we  cannot 
win  imder  those  circumstances,  light  as 
this  burden  is,  if  we  have  to  complain  of 
a  burden  when  we  have  tax  cuts  at 
home,  when  our  personal  income  has 
never  been  higher,  when  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  being  cut.  and  the  defense  budget 
is  being  cut — if  we  cannot  bear  this  kind 
of  burden,  the  Communists  will  not  be 
stopped.    Of  course,  they  will  continue. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  reading  the  script  of  th" 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsiii. 
In  the  main,  I  agree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly. He  ha«  done  his  usually  good 
job.   He  is  very  articulate  and  persuasive. 

One  portion  of  his  speech  disturbs  me, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
address  himself  to  that  portion.  The 
Senator  stated : 

Even  following  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  Plelku 
incidents  the  President  has  confined  our  re- 
taliation In  size,  limited  it  to  military 
targets,  limited  its  duration  and  made  it 
appropriate  to  the  provocation. 

And  above  all,  he  has  announced  that  the 
retaliation  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 
venting further  aggression. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  we  can 
only  fight  up  to  the  strength  of  opposi- 
tion and  then  lie  by  waiting  for  the 
enemy  to  gain  new  strength?  Let  us 
take  the  example  of  a  prizefighter  in  the 
ring.  He  does  not  merely  retaliate  in 
kind.  He  pours  on  the  heat  and  tries 
to  win  the  bout  by  his  own  force.  In  the 
instance  about  which  we  are  speaking,  it 
would  be  the  full  force  of  arms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  cat-and-mouse 
business  is  bad  for  America.  If  we  are  In 
a  war,  why  do  we  not  conclude  it?  We 
have  the  strength  and  power  to  do  so. 
Why  do  we  not  conclude  it  and  restore 
peace  to  South  Vietnam,  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  great  loss  to  the  North  Vietcong? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  very  helpful. 
It  is  helpful  because  it  defines  what  I 
believe  is  the  position  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration   under    the   circumstances 
and  the  position  taken  by  other  people 
who  feel  that  we  should  undertake  an  all- 
out  effort  and  do  whatever  is  necessary 
in  order  to  win,  even  if  winning  should 
mean  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam — 
and,  in  my  judgment,  it  might  very  well 
under  those  clrciunstances  mean  draw- 
ing China  in  and  being  involved  in  a 
major  war  on  the  continent.    There  are 
many  well-informed  and  able  people  like 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  who  take 
that  position.    I  do  not  take  that  posi- 
tion.   It  seems  to  me  that  is  clearly  not 
the  position  at  the  present  time  of  the 
administration.    The  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  present  time  appears 
to  be  that  we  ai'e  not  trying  to  win  un- 
conditional surrender  of  Noi-th  Vietnam, 
let  alone  China  or  Russia.    Many  people 
feel  we  should  never  have  settled  for  the 
qualified  termination  of  hostilities  that 
we  did  in  Korea,  and  that  we  should  have 


insisted  on  unconditional  surrender  in 
Korea. 

Others — and  I  think  more  wisely — 
have  felt  that  that  was  the  only  way  we 
could  settle  the  problem  without  in- 
volving ourselves  in  a  catastrophic  war 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  that  would  have 
been  endless  or  would  have  required  our 
use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  the  position 
which  the  administration  is  taking  in 
South  Vietnam  is  a  halfway  position. 
It  is  not  a  position  that  would  go  all  out 
and  use  all  of  our  weapons,  including  our 
nuclear  weapons,  and  whatever  else  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  win.  The  admin- 
istration is  taking  a  position  that  we 
should  not  do  that,  and  I  agree  with  that 
attitude. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  learned  discus- 
sion. In  the  main  I  agree  with  his  entire 
speech,  but  I  am  in  disagreement  with 
him  on  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  very 
much. 

We  are  there  in  response  to  the  request 
of  a  native,  indigenous  government  seek- 
ing to  preserve  itself  against  aggression. 
We  are  not  involved  in  Vietnam  in  pur- 
suit of  national  military  aims.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  recently  pointed  out 
that  in  1959  "no  foreign  nation  had  bases 
or  fighting  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam  was  not  a  member  of  any 
alliance.  If  it  was  a  threat  to  North  Viet- 
nam it  was  because  its  economy  far  out- 
shone the  vaunted  Communist  paradise 
to  the  north." 

Much  of  this  progress  represents  the 
fruits  of  economic  aid  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  While  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  military  aid  we  have 
sent  to  South  Vietnam,  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  our  military  aid  has 
been  defensive  in  nature.  Our  forces 
there  have  been  advisory.  Until  the 
provocations  of  recent  months,  American 
servicemen  were  engaged  almost  exclu- 
sively in  training  and  advisory  posi- 
tions. 

When  American  forces  participated  in 
any  combat  action,  with  the  exception  of 
the  limited  air  strikes,  their  efforts  were 
defensive.  The  air  strikes  themselves 
were  defensive  in  that  they  were  designed 
to  deter  further  aggression,  not  to  expand 
the  war. 

Last  night  at  the  Leipzig  Trade  Fair 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  said: 

I  haven't  read  the  American  white  book. 
It  cannot  be  a  white  book,  but  rather  a  black 
book.  The  dirty  acts  of  the  Americans  in 
Vietnam  cannot  be  put  down  in  a  white  book. 

Mr.  President,  disregarding  the  dirty 
acts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  which  his- 
tory is  replete  ever  since  the  Soviet  has 
been  in  power  in  Russia,  what  is  the  real 
American  story  in  Vietnam?  Our  record 
in  South  Vietnam  is  a  great  record.  Of 
course,  it  has  not  been  talked  about  by 
Premier  Kosygin,  the  Red  Chinese,  or  the 
Red  North  Vietnamese.  But  the  tragedy 
is  that  It  has  not  been  talked  about 
much  by  U.S.  Senators  either.  It  is  a 
peaceful  record,  an  amazingly  peaceful 
record,  for  which  the  only  precedent  is 
the  American  people's  peaceful  attempts 
at  international  assistance  and  our  an- 


swer to  appeals  from  other  nations  in  the 
world  since  World  War  II. 

SOLID  U.S.  RECORD  OF  PEACEFTJL  AID 

A  Study  of  oiu-  record  in  South  Viet- 
nam shows  clearly  our  peaceful  inten- 
tions— and  more  than  intentions — a  re- 
markable working  for  peace. 

Much  of  our  effort  there  has  been  eco- 
nomic and  technical,  to  build  the  coun- 
try's agricultural  and  industrial  econo- 
mies. 

Our  support  in  South  Vietnam  has 
stressed  education,  healtii,  and  com- 
munity development.  Since  1962  alone 
we  have  spent  more  than  $228  million  in 
food-for-peace  shipments  to  South  Viet- 
nam— and  Kosygin  talks  about  a  dirty 
record  and  about  a  black  book  of  Ameri- 
can performance  in  South  Vietnam. 

During  the  same  period,  counting  es- 
timated expenditures  for  this  year,  our 
economic  aid  will  total  $599,800,000.  And 
since  1955,  again  counting  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  1965,  we  have  committed 
$2.8  billion  in  nonmilitary  economic  aid. 

Compare  that  with  the  record  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ansrwhere  in  the  world. 
This  is  a  record  of  generosity,  a  record 
of  help  and  peaceful  constructive  assist- 
ance. 

What  programs  are  these  funds  sup- 
porting? Do  they  represent  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  North  Vietnam? 

DETAILS  OF  U.S.  AID 

Illustrative  of  the  social  and  economic 
activities  being  implemented  with  United 
States  help  are — 

Introduction  of  improved  varieties  of 
pigs  and  construction  of  improved  pig- 
pens. This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
helps  the  peaceful  agriculture  economy 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Teaching  the  primitive  Montagnard 
tribal  people  how  to  use  water  buffalo  as 
beasts  of  burden  rather  than  as  sacri- 
ficial animals.  The  Montagnards  are 
people  somewhat  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  South  Vietnamese.  They  are  more 
primitive  people,  and  from  all  records 
they  have  a  deep  affection,  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  the  American  people. 
They  are  also  fine  fighters. 

Developing  and  helping  build  a  variety 
of  simple,  economical,  and  practical  de- 
vices which  will  improve  the  life  of  rural 
people,  such  as  water  wheels  for  irriga- 
tion purposes. 
Introduction  of  wooden  windmills. 
Introduction  of  cheap,  locally  made 
hydrojet  well  drilling  rigs. 

Helping  the  Vietnamese  to  build  simple 

and  inexpensive  hamlet  school  buildings. 

Assisting  hamlot  leaders  in  planning, 

selection  and  mobilization  of  support  for 

self-help  projects. 

Training  teachers  in  agricultural 
methods. 

When  I  said  thousands  of  man-years, 
I  meant  that.  Thousands  of  man-years 
have  been  spent  to  help  the  economy  of 
South  Vietnam.  These  teachers  will 
then  form  demonstration  teams  to  teach 
improved  agricultural  practices  to  peas- 
ants. 

Introduction  of  fertilizer,  which  has 
often  doubled  yields. 

Introduction  of  improved  varieties  of 
crops  which  are  suited  to  the  climate  and 
soil,  such  as  onions,  sweetpotatoes,  and 
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corn.    That  is  the  American  record  of 
South  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  rural  prog- 
ress, the  economic  aid  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  substantial  economic, 
educational  and  social  progress  in  urban 
areas. 

XJB.    EDUCATIONAL    CONTKIBtmoNS 

Some  of  these  achievements  include — 

Vocational  education:  This  American 
Nation  of  ours  has  built  and  equipped  a 
central  polytechnic  institution  and  three 
secondary -level  polytechnic  schools  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  United  States  has 
reequipped  six  other  vocational  schools. 
We  have  provided  technical  assistance 
for  nine  rural  2-year  trade  schools.  In 
1955,  there  were  only  1,700  students. 
Now  there  are  7,000  students  enrolled  in 
vocational  schools  receiving  American 
assistance  in  South  Vietnam. 

General  education:  America  has 
helped  build  four  teacher-training 
schools — one  at  Saigon,  two  in  the  prov- 
inces and  one  designed  for  Montagnard 
teachers.  Americans  are  right  now  en- 
gaged in  helping  train  more  than  2,000 
prospective  teachers  in  these  schools. 

We  have  helped  build  some  900  ham- 
let classrooms  since  mid-1962.  We 
helped  build  3.500  elementary  class- 
rooms and  282  secondary  classrooms 
earlier.  Over  1,000  teachers  have  at- 
tended a  90 -day  training  course  with 
American  help.  We  have  helped  train 
over  4,000  teachers  at  vocational 
workshops.  Enrollment  in  elementary 
schools  has  increased  from  300,000  in 
1955  to  1,400,000  in  1963.  More  than  3 
million  textbooks  have  been  published. 

That  is  the  kind  of  record  that  Kosy- 
gin  calls  a  dirty  record,  best  reflected  in 
a  "black  book." 

VJS.  HEALTH  AID 

Health :  This  American  Nation  of  ours 
in  pursuit  of  a  strong,  peaceful  South 
Vietnam  has  helped  establish  and  stock 
12,500  villages  and  hamlets.  Each  sta- 
tion has  been  staffed  with  a  local  person 
trained  with  American  help  in  first  aid 
and  health  courses.  A  malaria  eradica- 
tion program,  financed  by  the  United 
States,  has  resulted  in  a  drop  in  the 
malaria  incidence  rate  from  7.22  percent 
in  1958  to  .77  percent  in  1962. 

That  was  in  only  5  years.  In  other 
words,  a  7  percent  malaria  incidence  was 
reduced  to  less  than  1  percent,  thanks  to 
an  American-financed  health  program. 

Public  administration:  With  American 
help  the  National  Institute  of  Adminis- 
tration, which  will  graduate  some  350 
qualified  civil  servants  annually,  has  been 
built  and  staffed.  We  have  assisted  in 
establishing  training  centers  for  village 
oflBcials  in  21  provincial  centers. 

U.S.  INDtJSTRWL  ASSISTANCE 

Transportation:  With  American  help 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
areas  of  transportation.  We  have 
helped  build  272  miles  of  roads  in  South 
Vietnam.  A  $7.7  million  United  States' 
loan  financed  the  purchase  of  equipment 
for  the  Vietnam  National  Railway  sys- 
tem. American  funds  provided  eight 
dredges  to  keep  water  arteries  open.  We 
financed  a  10,000-foot  jet  runway  at 
Saigon  airport. 


Water  supply:  Americans  helped  to 
driU  more  than  1,400  wells  that  will  pro- 
vide clean,  fresh,  sanitary  water  for 
750,000  rural  inhabitants.  Thanks  to 
America,  fresh  water  will  be  supplied  to 
some  500.000  urban  dwellers  through  the 
installation  of  water  systems  in  35  cities. 
Electric  power:  In  pursuit  of  an  inde- 
pendent, peaceful  South  Vietnam,  we 
have  helped  provide  the  chief  province 
and  district  towns  with  the  electric  power 
of  162  diesel  generating  units.  We  will 
step  up  this  program. 

This  is  the  kind  of  peaceful,  strong 
economy  we  are  building  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  reason  why  the  Communists 
are  invading  is  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  have  another  show  window  for  the 
West,  a  window  to  show  how  people  can 
prosper  when  they  have  the  kind  of 
peaceful,  prosperous,  growing  economy 
free  of  Communist  domination. 

A  $12.7  million  AID — American — loan 
is  being  used  to  construct  a  33,000  kilo- 
watt powerplant  In  the  Saigon  metropol- 
itan area.  When  the  plant  is  completed 
shortly  it  will  be  a  boon  to  industrial 
users  who  are  now  often  dependent  on 
costly  individual  diesel  generators. 

Industry:  About  13,000  workers  are 
employed  in  50  new  factories,  built  with 
American  aid.  South  Vietnam  is  now 
largely  self-sufficient  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton  textiles  as  a  result  of 
this  U.S.  program. 

Communications:  We  have  helped 
build  a  national  network  of  seven  major 
radio  stations.  With  American  help  6,000 
community  listening  centers  were  estab- 
lished. A  modern  microwave  telecom- 
munications system  is  nearing  comple- 
tion, which  will  give  Saigon  telephone 
connection  with  the  principal  towns  of 
the  Delta  provinces. 

What  a  brilliant  and  proud  record  of 
constructive  contributions  to  peace  this 
story  of  American  services  in  South 
Vietnam  represents.  We  have  devoted 
ourselves  unstintingly  to  education  and 
health,  to  the  patient,  peaceful  develop- 
ment essential  to  independence  for  this 
country. 

This  is  the  story  that  has  not  been 
told  in  the  headlines  of  violence,  murder, 
coups,  and  retaliation  in  South  Vietnam. 
But  this  is  the  big  American  story. 

U.S.    PEACETUL    AID    VS.    COMMUNIST    TERROR 

I  detailed  these  programs  to  point  out 
that  not  one  of  them — not  a  single  one — 
can  be  in  any  way  interpreted  as  pro- 
viding a  threat  to  the  North  Vietamese 
Government  or  people.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  of  this. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  on  another  score. 
The  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  are 
responsible  for  the  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam.  They  direct  and  supply 
it;  if  they  desire  they  can  bring  it  to  an 
end.  Recent  evidence  makes  it  clear 
that  a  majority,  possibly  as  much  as 
three-fourths,  of  hard-core  Vietcong 
strength  in  South'  Vietnam  comes  from 
the  north. 

North  Vietnam  provides  nearly  all  the 
more  sophisticated  weaponry  used  by  the 
Vietcong,  such  as  high-caliber  guns,  mor- 
tars, and  antiaircraft  weapons.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  the  fiow  of  men  and  equip- 
ment from  North  Vietnam  increased  in 
1954,  and  continues  to  increase. 


Those  who  have  been  criticizing  our 
policy  in  South  Vietnam  are  quick  to 
argue  that,  after  all,  the  Americans  have 
installed  more  weaponry  in  South  Viet- 
nam than  North  Vietnam  has  sent  in, 
more  than  the  Vietcong  has  supplied. 
Of  course  we  have.  But  what  a  differ- 
ence: We  are  sending  in  our  weaponry 
to  defend  South  Vietnam  because  its  duly 
constituted  governments  have  asked  us 
to  do  so.  The  other  side  is  supplying 
theirs  to  subvert,  dominate,  overwhelm, 
and  control  that  country. 

Along  with  the  men  and  equipment 
comes  command  and  strategy,  and  the 
basic  training  and  guidance  in  the  sordid 
arts  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Hanoi's  sup- 
plies, direction,  support  and  inspiration 
are  crucial  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Vietcong  campaign  against  the  south. 

Faced  with  this  kind  of  attack  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  fledgling 
country  of  South  Vietnam  has  had  its 
share  of  problems.  It  is  hard  enough  for 
a  new  nation  to  govern  successfully  un- 
der the  best  of  conditions.  Fighting  a 
counterinsurgency  war  imposes  enor- 
mous additional  burdens. 

POLITICAL    INSTABILITY 

The  weakest  part  of  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  is  its  political  instability. 
This  is  a  really  vulnerable  position.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
is  correct  in  asking  the  question.  It  is  a 
question  that  is  extremely  difficult  to 
answer.  How  can  we  determine  whether 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  really  sup- 
port our  position?  But,  of  course,  this 
is  what  the  Communists  are  working 
toward. 

One  consequence  of  the  difficulties  has 
been  the  chronic  political  instability  of 
the  central  government  in  Saigon.  A 
succession  of  coups  has  installed  one  gov- 
ernment after  another,  creating  an  im- 
pression that  is  both  bewildering  and  dis- 
turbing to  those  of  us  who  are  used  to 
having  our  governments  assume  office  as 
a  result  of  elections,  not  coups — and 
every  4  years,  not  eight  times  in  16 
months. 

This  political  instability  is  a  serious 
matter,  both  because  it  interferes  with 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
the  Vietcong  and  because  it  makes  it 
harder  to  build  a  better  Ufe  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam.  We  are  doing 
what  we  can  to  aid  the  cause  of  political 
unity  and  stability  in  South  Vietnam — 
but  this  is  an  area  in  which  we  can  play 
only  a  limited  role. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  focus  of  his  com- 
ments on  Vietnam.  So  much  informa- 
tion is  on  the  loose  today  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
reduce  the  question  to  very  simple 
terms — to  jump  to  the  conclusion,  for 
example,  that  the  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam do  not  approve  of  the  government 
in  Saigon.  Like  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, I  share  the  view,  first,  that  we 
cannot  know  for  certain.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  measure  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  measure  here, 
sometimes;  but  as  Winston  Churchill 
once  reminded  us,  we  are  not  conducting 
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a  foreign  policy  with  a  thermometer  in 
one  hand  and  a  George  Gallup  poll  in  the 
other.  We  have  to  take  policy  positions 
because  they  are  fundamental  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Montagnards,  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States,  is  not  to  operate  their  own 
government. 

The  instability  of  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment is  a  headache.  Its  vmcertain- 
ties  create  frustrations  for  us.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  the  major 
criterion.  The  black  marketeers  and 
the  monarchy  were  headaches  to  vis  in 
Greece.  But  that  did  not  deter  us  from 
holding  off  the  Communists  so  that  the 
Greek  people  themselves  could  improve 
their  lot  and  improve  their  position. 

I  say  that  we  ought  to  get  our  ducks 
in  the  right  kind  of  order,  to  borrow  an 
old  cliche;  that  is,  to  put  first  things 
first.  The  first  thing  is  to  keep  the 
forces  from  the  north  from  forcibly  in- 
truding their  infiuence  and  the  impact 
of  their  force  on  the  land  to  the  south. 

I  suspect  that  the  mistake  we  made,  in 
part,  was  in  trying  to  equate  Saigon  with 
Washington,  in  a  political  sense;  trying 
to  imagine  that  because  we  have  democ- 
racy, the  Vietnamese  can  have  democ- 
racy. They  have  only  recently  emerged 
from  generations  of  colonial  domination 
by  one  great  power  after  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  democracy  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  sophisticated,  and  compli- 
cated arts  of  government. 

We  have  been  working  at  it  for  nearly 
200  years  ourselves.  We  still  have  a  lit- 
tle way  to  go.  We  tried  to  spoon-feed 
democracy  to  the  Germans,  who  were  a 
very  sophisticated  political  people  fol- 
lowing World  War  I.  The  Weimar  re- 
gime went  down  the  drain.  Democracy 
is  something  that  one  must  learn.  One 
must  grow  up  with  It. 

I  submit  that  the  ingredients  for  de- 
mocracy will  not  be  present  in  Vietnam 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Probably  we 
shall  see  In  the  Senator's  lifetime,  and 
mine,  little  but  a  succession  of  one  kind 
of  dictatorship  after  another,  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

While  we  do  not  like  that.  In  compari- 
son with  our  own  experience,  I  thing  it 
is  a  fair  substitute  to  achieve  that  kind 
of  success,  to  win  them  over  to  preserv- 
ing their  national  Independence. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  done  well  to 
place  stress  on  the  Importance  of  keeping 
first  things  first. 

I  have  been  to  Vietnam  only  twice. 
Both  times  I  was  in  the  jungles,  and  in 
the  areas  where  the  fighting  was  going 
on.  I  was  struck  by  the  warm  reception 
and  almost  the  worship  that  many  of 
these  Montagnards  have  for  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  living  with  them,  and  help- 
ing them  meet  their  day-to-day  prob- 
lems. This  Is  the  kind  of  story  that  we 
are  not  relating  frequently  enough.  I 
have  talked  to  American  boys  who  have 
just  come  back  from  some  of  the  Viet- 
namese villages.  They  want  to  go  back 
again. 

These  are  matters  that  are  often  omit- 
ted for  the  sake  of  tradition  and  having 
a  contrast  between  "good  guys"  and  "bad 
guys,"  truth  and  falsehood,  and  peace 
and  war.  Most  of  the  story  is  impor- 
tant in  that  area. 


I  hope  the  Senator  will  pursue,  on 
other  fronts,  the  approach  he  has  taken 
in  the  Senate  to  stress  what  happens  to 
have  gone  right  in  Vietnam,  what  hap- 
F>ens  to  have  been  on  the  constructive  and 
historical  side  of  the  picture  In  terms  of 
making  improvement  In  Vietnam. 

These  people  were  not  expected  to  last 
beyond  1954,  when  they  became  Inde- 
pendent. They  were  given  12  months' 
time,  and  then  they  were  expected  to 
fold  up.  But  here  we  are,  nearly  11 
years  later.  They  are  still  going  for- 
ward, and  I  suspect  from  the  kind  of  de- 
termination that  is  theirs,  and  the  kind 
of  determination  that  President  Johnson 
has  manifested  with  regard  to  his  own 
policy  position,  that  they  will  be  there 
for  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  He 
has  been  an  outstanding  leader  in  sup- 
port of  the  administration's  position. 
He  has  an  unusual  understanding  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  and  has  taken  a 
remarkably  deep  interest  in  our  foreign 
affairs  for  many  years. 

The  points  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  are  correct.  I  am  delighted 
that  he  supports  my  position  in  this 
matter. 

I  stress  the  main  point  that  I  seek  to 
make  here.  It  is  a  partial  answer  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York;  the  fact 
that  we  have  engaged  in  vast,  far-reach- 
ing, and  successful  efforts  to  help  educa- 
tion, health,  transportation,  and  so  forth 
in  South  Vietnam.  This  assistance  is 
not  the  kind  of  thing  that  enrages  or  in- 
furiates people.  When  they  know  that 
they  have  worked  with  Americans  who 
helped  them  train  thousands  of  teachers, 
develop  a  pure  water  system,  stop  ma- 
laria, and  so  forth,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  an  Ingredient  for  support  of  their 
position. 

The  important  thing — and  here  we  are 
In  agreement  with  the  Vietnamese — Is 
not  to  let  the  problems  In  Saigon  sap 
our  efforts  In  the  deeper  struggle  against 
the  Communists.  The  two  problems  are, 
of  course,  related.  Victory  over  the  Com- 
munists Is  hard  to  achieve  even  with  a 
strong  central  government.  But  let  us 
not  fall  Into  the  Communist  propaganda- 
fed  trap  of  thinking  that  a  coup  in  Saigon 
means  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
would  rather  be  governed  by  the  Com- 
munists In  Hanoi. 

This  is  a  mistake  which  we  make  be- 
cause there  is  a  coup  resulting  from  a 
sharp  difference  of  opinion  among  mili- 
tary leaders,  all  of  whom  agree  on  vigor- 
ously opposing  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong.  Certainly  It  seems  to  me  It  Is 
not  a  basis  for  assuming  that  our  posi- 
tion In  South  Vietnam  is  not  supported 
by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

It  would  be  the  peak  of  irony  if  our 
own  will  were  to  weaken  as  a  result  of 
South  Vietnam's  internal  political  prob- 
lems, for  this  would  deliver  to  the  enemy 
precisely  what  they  desire.  The  Com- 
munists' methods  of  conquest  are  politi- 
cal as  well  as  military.  Whatever  the 
means,  the  result  is  the  same,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned:  the  takeover 
of  South  Vietnam,  a  goal  they  have 
sought — and  we  have  opposed — for  over 
10  years. 


If  the  Communists  can  take  over  in 
South  Vietnam  by  an  Infiltration,  by  the 
Buddhists  seizing  the  Government,  they 
will  do  it  that  way.  And  they  are  trsring 
to  do  it  that  way.  If  they  can  take  over 
South  Vietnam  through  a  succession  of 
coups,  and  this  discourages  us  and  m£ikes 
us  feel  that  South  Vietnam  is  not  in- 
terested enough,  that  is  a  Communist 
victory. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
contributions  to  an  understanding  of 
this  problem  ever  made  in  this  Chamber. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  has  obviously  given  much 
knowledgeable  thought  to  the  problem 
in  Vietnam,  and  whose  remarks  on  it 
will  be  most  helpful  in  leading  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  toward  a  consensus 
in  support  of  the  actions  now  being  taken 
there  by  the  President. 

Further,  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
those  who  would  make  history  must  first 
study  it.  The  United  States  is  now  mak- 
ing history  in  its  actions  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  faced  there  with  a  new 
type  of  Communist  offensive  of  infiltra- 
tion, subversion,  and  guerrilla  activities 
supported  externally.  The  long  view  of 
the  study  of  history  indicates  that  ap- 
peasement or  withdrawal  in  the  face  of 
aggression  has  never  been  conducive  to 
the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  so 
ably  pointed  out,  in  our  dealings  in  Viet- 
nam, we  must  again  apply  the  principle 
that  unless  we  are  willing,  now,  to  take 
the  risks  involved — and  we  are  all  cog- 
nizant of  the  risks  involved — in  drawing 
the  line  in  South  Vietnam,  we  shall  have 
to  draw  it  somewhere.  I,  for  one,  would 
like  to  see  it  drawn  in  South  Vietnam, 
rather  than  in  Thailand,  in  Malaysia,  in 
the  Philippines,  in  Hawaii,  or  in  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle. 

For  those  who  have  questioned  the 
policy  of  this  country,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  well  for  all  Senators,  as  well  as 
for  the  people  of  this  country,  to  recall 
that  Congress  in  Public  Law  88-408,  last 
session,  set  forth,  in  speaking  of  the 
attacks  in  South  Vietnam: 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  CJommunlst  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the 
coUectlve  defense  of  our  freedom; 

In  the  "Resolved"  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion it  Is  further  stated: 

The  United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared 
as  the  President  determines  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  including  the  use  of  armed  force 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Defense  Treaty  requesting  as- 
sistance In  defense  of  Its  fr^dom. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing.  As  to  the 
question  that  has  been  asked  as  to  what 
we  will  do  in  the  future,  the  resolution 
further  states.  In  section  3: 

This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
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security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured  by 
International  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress. 

The  peace  in  that  troubled  sector  is 
not  secure.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  doing  what  must  be  done  there. 
The  President  has  clearly  pointed  out 
that  our  policy  is  one  in  which  we  seek 
no  wider  war.  Over  and  over  again,  the 
President  has  stated  that  he  will  go  any- 
where, any  time,  to  talk  with  anyone 
when  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  success 
in  any  kind  of  peace  negotiations  or  dis- 
cussion. It  is  clear  to  us,  or  it  should  be, 
that  negotiations  can  be  fruitful  only 
where,  first,  we  have  someone  willing  to 
negotiate.  In  my  judgment,  we  do  not 
have  such  a  situation  now.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  evidence  that  there  is 
any  intent  on  the  part  of  our  adversaries 
to  arrive  at  any  kind  of  honorable  and 
dignified  solution  as  a  result  of  negotia- 
tions. 

FHirthermore,  there  is  no  sense  in  nego- 
tiation unless  there  is  some  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  people  with  whom 
we  negotiate  toward  an  agreement  will 
carry  out  the  agreement. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  study  of  the 
history  of  that  problem  that  all  that  is 
necessary  for  peace  to  come  to  that  trou- 
bled area  of  the  world  is  for  the  Commu- 
nists in  Hanoi  and  elsewhere  to  fulfill 
the  agreements  they  entered  into  1954 
and  again  1962. 

Therefore,  I  for  one,  wish  to  uphold  the 
hand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  He  has  a  full  understanding  of 
the  facts,  which  perhaps  many  of  us 
do  not  have,  because  he  has  the  means 
by  which  he  can  learn  them.  Further- 
more, I  am  confident  that  he  under- 
stands the  grave  and  serious  meaning  of 
what  1!=  going  on  in  southeast  Asia  as  it 
relates  to  the  protection  of  this  covmtry's 
interests  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

Therefore.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  to  commend  him 
for  the  very  lucid  explanation  of  the 
problem  In  that  area  and  its  history  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!  for  a 
remarkable  statement,  impromptu  and 
off  the  cuff,  very  thoughtful  and  well  or- 
ganized, and  certainly  most  appropriate. 
I  deeply  appreciate  his  support  in  this 
matter. 

AMERICAN    GOALS 

What  then  are  our  goals?  As  I  see  it, 
Mr.  President,  they  are  three  in  number: 

First.  Peace — an  end  to  the  fighting 
and  terror  in  South  Vietnam. 

Does  anyone  question  that  goal?  Why 
are  we  there?  The  only  other  reason 
why  countries  engage  in  this  kind  of  war 
is  that  they  want  to  annex  territory,  or 
to  gain  some  kind  of  economic  advan- 
tage. We  do  not  want  anything  of  that 
kind.  Does  anyone  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy,  or 
President  Johnson  had  any  other  objec- 
tive at  all  except  to  achieve  peace  and 
freedom,  recc^nizing  that  if  we  do  not 


fight  there  we  shall  have  to  fight  else- 
where? 

Second.  Preservation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  develop 
according  to  their  own  wishes,  free  from 
outside  interference. 

No  one  can  say  we  are  dominating  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  If  we 
had  dominated  it,  perhaps  there  would 
not  have  been  all  the  coups  that  have 
taken  place. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  dictate  to 
the  Government.  No  one  can  charge  us 
with  trying  to  interfere. 

Third.  An  end  to  the  spread  of  com- 
munism by  force  in  southeast  Asia — a 
program  fostered  and  supported  by  Red 
China  and  one  which  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  our  American  security. 

And  this,  our  own  American  security, 
is  the  final  reason,  a  very  practical  and 
the  main  reason,  why  we  are  expending 
this  enormous  amount  of  $2.5  billion  over 
a  period  of  years  and  losing  hundreds  of 
American  lives  and  endangering  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  in  the  future. 

NO    PEACE    IN    WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
suggest  that  peace  can  be  restored  only 
if  we  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam.  I 
ask  them — peace  for  whom?  For  the 
South  Vietnamese?  For  the  millions  of 
others  in  southeast  Asia  who  have  thus 
far  resisted  Communist  subversion?  For 
the  United  States,  which  is  committed 
by  treaty  to  come  to  the  aid  of  some  of 
the  very  countries  in  that  part  of  the 
world  which  will  undoubtedly  be  the  next 
target  for  this  type  of  warfare? 

How  then  can  peace  be  achieved?  It 
can  come  swiftly  just  as  soon  as  the  other 
side  decides  it  is  in  their  interest  to  make 
it  happen.  There  should  be  no  doubt  on 
this  point.  Whether  or  not  the  authori- 
ties in  Hanoi  actually  order  each  tactical 
operation — and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  to  a  large  extent  they  do — the  key 
element  is  that  they  have  the  authority 
to  bring  the  attack  to  an  end. 

They  direct,  supply,  organize,  and  in- 
spire the  insurgency;  they  have  the 
power  to  halt  it.  Peace  will  come  when 
they  learn  to  leave  their  neighbors  alone, 
in  South  Vietnam,  in  Laos,  and  else- 
where. 

Our  goal  is  peace;  theirs  is  conquest. 
After  the  years  of  struggle  brought  about 
by  these  conflicting  aims,  we  have  re- 
sorted finally  to  a  means  that  has  long 
been  at  our  disposal,  but  which  we  have 
long  refrained  from  using. 

STRICTLY    LIMITED    U.S.    MILITARY    ACTION 

It  was  hoped  that  the  threat  of  air- 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  would  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  sober  thoughts  in 
Hanoi. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  said,  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  ouc  7th  Fleet  there  indicates 
our  power  and  gives  us  a  strong  position 
from  which  to  negotiate.  But  the  pres- 
ence of  any  military  power  can  give  us  no 
negotiating  power  unless  the  other  side 
knows  that  we  have  the  will  to  use  that 
power.  That  is  a  grim  fact,  but  it  is  a 
fact  of  life. 

There  had  been  hints,  many  of  them 
obviously  authoritative,  that  airstrikes 
north  of  the  17  th  parallel  were  imder 


consideration.  The  Communists  who 
rule  North  Vietnam  knew  that  we  had 
the  airpower  to  Inflict  grave  damage  on 
them.  But  apparently  the  lesson  had 
not  sunk  in. 

The  scale  and  frequency  of  Commu- 
nist attacks  in  recent  months  continued 
to  increase.  The  rate  of  infiltration  of 
cadres  from  the  North  mounted  ever 
higher.  The  new  boldness  took  the  form 
of  attacks  at  American  facilities.  Our 
ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  airfield 
at  Bien  Hoa,  and,  most  recently,  the  at- 
tack at  Pleiku  and  the  destruction  of 
the  barracks  at  Qui  Nhon,  where  23 
Americans  lost  their  lives. 

Faced  with  this  escalation  by  the  other 
side,  the  President  ordered  the  measured 
response  of  U.S.  airstrikes  at  Communist 
military  facilities  in  North  Vietnam. 
This  was  not  a  case  of  all-out  saturation 
bombing.  It  was  aimed  at  specific  stag- 
ing areas  and  depots  used  by  the  Com- 
munists to  reinforce  and  supply  the  Viet- 
cong.  And  the  message  it  carried  to 
Hanoi  was  clear:  "Watch  out,  you're 
playing  a  dangerous  game,  and  there  are 
serious  risks  for  you  as  well." 

On  Wednesday,  February  24,  it  was 
announced  that  since  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 18,  U.S.  jet  bombers  have  attacked 
the  Vietcong.  The  crews  were  indeed 
solely  American.  Once  again  the  objec- 
tive was  military,  strictly  and  exclusively 
military.  Jet  attacks  are  limited  in  du- 
ration and  in  size.  They  are  confined 
to  Vietcong,  identifiable  enemy  concen- 
trations, hostile  foreign  concentrations 
within  South  Vietnam  territory. 

Indeed,  we  are  more  directly  involved. 
But  once  again  the  involvement  is  meas- 
ured, restricted,  military  in  its  nature: 
and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  consonant 
with  our  basic  purpose  of  taking  what- 
ever action  we  have  to  take — painful  as 
it  may  be — to  achieve  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  helpful  on  the 
part  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  to  ask,  "Why 
should  we  not  move  in  all  the  way  with 
our  military  force?  Why  should  we  not 
end  the  war  by  using  the  full  force  of  our 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Army,  to  end  it?" 

This  gives  us  a  chance  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  this  John- 
son administration  policy  is  a  limited  ef- 
fort to  do  all  we  can  to  achieve  peace, 
which  will  have  to  be  a  negotiated  and 
compromised  peace,  because  we  will  not 
take  over  North  Vietnam. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  WAR  EXPANSION:    NORTH 
VIETNAM 

I  find  it  odd  that  the  President  should 
stand  accused  of  "expanding"  the  war. 
This  war  was  long  since  expanded — from 
the  north  to  the  south.  These  airstrikes 
were  undertaken,  in  the  words  of  the 
White  House  statement,  "in  response  to 
direct  provocation  by  the  Hanoi  regime." 

Responsibility  for  the  provocations 
lies  north  of  the  17th  parallel.  Up  to 
now,  our  efforts  have  been  concentrated 
in  South  Vietnam.  Our  actions  of  past 
weeks  have  served  to  make  those  respon- 
sible for  the  war  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences it  could  have  for  them  if  it  con- 
tinues unabated. 

On  August  7,  1964,  at  the  time  of  the 
incidents  in  the   Gulf  of  Tonkin,   the 
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Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2  adopted  a 
joint  resolution  with  the  stated  purpose: 
"To  promote  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia." 

The  resolution  saw  the  attacks  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  as  "part^of  a  deliberate  and 
systematic  campaign  of  aggression  that 
the  Communist  regime  in  North  Vietnam 
has  been  waging  against  its  neighbors" 
and  stated,  "That  the  Congress  approves 
and  supports  the  determination  of  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression." 

What  else  has  the  President  done? 
This  was  a  resolution  passed  with  as 
much  unanimity  as  it  Is  possible  to  ex- 
pect on  a  controversial  situation.  The 
vote  was  88  to  2.  The  President  is  doing 
precisely  what  the  resolution  seeks  to 
do.  Virtually  every  Senator  subscribed 
to  that  position.  1 1 

CONGRESSIONAL     RESOLtJWON     SUPPORTED 
PRESIDENT 

How  can  we  in  the  Senate  now  ask  why 
we  are  in  South  Vietnam?  The  Senate 
resolution  states  it  clearly.  This  Is  our 
determination — Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, Liberal  and  Conservative.  A  vote 
of  88  to  2  on  any  matter  is  pretty  over- 
whelming and  in  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
It  surely  represented  a  resounding  en- 
dorsement of  President  Johnson's  poli- 
cies. 

While  we  pursue  these  goals,  we  must 
continue  to  make  clear,  as  President 
Johnson  has  repeatedly  stated,  that  our 
fundamental  purpose  Is  peace.  We  seek 
no  wider  war. 

What  we  seek  in  Sduth  Vietnam  is  no 
more  than  a  peaceful  settlement  spelled 
out  in  the  1954  Geneva  accords  which 
guaranteed  the  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  South  Vietnam.  But 
this  time  we  would  like  to  see  the  accords 
supported  by  more  effective  enforcement 
machinery,  to  see  that  peace  will  stick. 
These  are  the  basic  ingredients  for  an 
end  to  the  fighting.     ! 

It  does  not  take  a  lot  of  diplomatic 
sophistication  to  understand  our  posi- 
tion. It  is  logical;  it  is  simple.  Above 
all,  it  is  peaceful.  Of  course  it  means  an 
end  to  the  pattern  of  external  aggression 
carried  on  by  the  Hanoi  regime  from  the 
time  it  came  to  power. 

CONDITIONS  FOR   ilEGOTIATIONS 

There  may  be  a  time  to  talk;  all  wars 
end  in  talk.  But  for  talk  to  be  fruitful 
the  other  side  must  acknowledge  the 
heavy  responsibility  that  is  theirs.  They 
must  show  by  their  actions  that  they 
want  peace  and  will  end  the  aggressive 
conduct  that  prevents  it. 

It  would  be  a  grim  mistake  to  move  to 
the  conference  table  before  such  indica- 
tions are  present.  Perhaps  the  worst 
outcome  of  all  would  be  a  conference 
that  ended  in  failure.  The  war  would 
resume  without  even  the  glimmer  of  hope 
that  the  possibility  of  peace  talks  always 
offer. 

This  is  a  fact  that  has  not  been  recog- 
nized by  those  who  are  pressing  for  nego- 
tiations. 


We  must  be  ready  always  to  talk — but 
we  must  insist  that  the  conditions  for 
talk  are  present.  We  cannot  take  part 
in  a  conference  that  merely  ratifies  the 
fruits  of  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
look  forward,  not  merely  to  many  more 
months,  but  to  many  more  years,  of 
hard  service  in  South  Vietnam,  with 
years  of  sacrifice  and  work  and  dangers 
and  loss  of  life,  years  in  which  we  work 
to  assist  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
build  a  strong  and  independent  country. 

This  effort  in  South  Vietnam,  if  we 
continue  it — and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we  do — will  not  be  more  popular  in  the 
future  with  the  American  people.  It 
will  become  less  and  less  popular.  It  will 
take  more  and  more  patience.  It  will 
take  more  leadership  and  courage  on  the 
part  of  Senators  and  other  leaders  to 
speak  out  to  the  American  people. 

The  real  division  is  not  between  those 
who  say  get  out  of  South  Vietnam  now 
with  negotiation,  and  those  who  say  end 
the  war  now  by  blasting  Hanoi  and  all 
of  North  Vietnam  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  realists  are  on  neither  side 
of  this  argxmient.  The  realists  oppose 
both  solutions.  The  realistic  policy  is  to 
prepare  to  stay  in  South  Vietnam  for 
years  and  years  and  years — no  matter 
how  long  it  takes,  to  outlast  the  Com- 
munists, to  outeducate  them,  to  outwork 
them,  to  outserve  them  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

The  difference  is  between  those  who 
think  we  have  done  too  much  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  time  has  come  to  get 
out  or  to  mount  a  full-scale  invasion  of 
the  North  and  those  who  think  we  have 
not  done  enough,  and  that  we  have  to 
broaden  and  deepen  our  commitments — 
especially  our  economic  and  social  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  stop 
Communists  in  South  Vietnam  or  in 
Cambodia  or  Burma  or  Malaysia  or  South 
Korea  or  the  Philippines,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  easy.  Throughout  our  lifetime  and 
very  likely  throughout  the  lifetime  of 
our  children  there  will  be  no  end  of  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice,  of  danger  and  heavy 
cost.  Not  because  America  wants  war, 
now  or  ever,  in  South  Vietnam  or  any- 
where else,  but  because  the  Communists 
and  especially  the  Red  Chinese  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  will  use  war  to 
achieve  their  ends  whenever  it  suits  their 
purpose  and  because  we  will  oppose  this 
gradual  Communist  conquest  in  defense 
of  freedom. 

This  world  contest  against  communism 
is  a  struggle  we  are  not  sure  to  win.  We 
could  lose.  But  certainly  if  we  help  this 
independent  country  of  South  Vietnam 
to  maintain  its  independence,  we  en- 
hance the  prospect  of  freedom  and  of 
peace  surviving. 

Which  is  better,  Mr.  President,  to  stay 
and  slug  it  out  in  stalemate  in  South 
Vietnam  or  to  give  in,  give  up,  retreat, 
fall  back,  and  have  to  slug  it  out  else- 
where in  Asia  against  an  encouraged 
and  victorious  Communist  enemy? 

Does  any  Senator  honestly  think  that 
the  Communists  will  stop  with  South 
Vietnam,  if  we  give  it  to  them?  Does 
any  Senator  really  think  that  such  a 
course  will  discourage  the  Communists 


from  continuing  this  successful  course 
until  they  have  all  of  Asia  and  push  on 
from  there? 

And  where,  Mr.  President,  is  the  basis 
for  our  negotiation  now.  What  do  the 
Commvmists  offer?  Indeed,  what  will 
they  offer,  when  they  are  convinced  they 
are  wirming? 

The  plain  and  perhaps  brutal  truth, 
particularly  to  those  who  have  urged  the 
President  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  is 
that  the  Communist  camp  has  given  us 
nothing  to  negotiate  short  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  which  would 
open  the  door  to  a  takeover  by  the  Hanoi 
regime. 

This  is  an  ultimatum,  not  a  feeler  to 
begin  negotiations.  The  stage  for  nego- 
tiations will  be  set  when  the  reign  of 
terror — brought  about  by  infiltration, 
subversion,  bombings,  and  murders — is 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. A  truce  or  cease-fire — call  it 
what  you  will — brought  about  by  the 
North  will  set  the  stage  for  talks  that  can 
be  fruitful. 

It  seems  clear  that  these  conditions  do 
not  now  exist.  So  we  must  carry  on  with 
firmness  and  resolution.  We  must  meet 
force  with  force.  We  must  show  with 
patience  and  determination  that  we 
mean  to  stay  in  Vietnam — not  for  a  week, 
or  month,  but  for  1  year  or  2  years  or  10 
years,  whatever  is  required  to  achieve  our 
goal  and  carry  out  our  commitment. 

And  above  all,  we  must  be  willing  to 
take  the  military  measures  necessary  to 
drive  home  this  determination  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  Chinese 
Communist  overlords.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  making  their  aggressive  ven- 
tures into  South  Vietnam  so  painful  and 
so  unprofitable  as  to  be  discouraging.  If 
broader  airstrikes  are  required,  they  must 
be  made.  If  more  determined  ground 
action  to  cut  off  infiltration  appears  nec- 
essary, we  must  be  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  If  greater  use  of  our  superior 
seapower  will  meet  our  needs,  then  so  be 
it. 

It  is  my  view  and  I  believe  the  view  of 
the  administration,  that  cries  for  nego- 
tiation now  have  a  very,  very  bad  effect 
on  our  South  Vietnam  allies  and  a  highly 
encouraging  effect  on  the  Vietcong. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  our  goal  is 
peace.  Peace  is  the  clear  aim  of  this 
administration. 

President  Johnson's  course  is  not  the 
course  of  massive  full-scale  war  against 
North  Vietnam.  And  it  is  not  the  course 
of  negotiating  now — a  negotiation  that 
could  only  ratify  a  Communist  victory. 
It  is  a  harder  and  wiser  course  than 
either.  It  offers  us  the  best  prospect  of 
peace  and  the  best  prospect  of  freedom. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  recent  White  House 
statements.  Ambassador  Stevenson's 
February  8  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  a  most  cogent 
speech  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Far  East  William  Bundy,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  to- 
gether \iith  the  Department  of  State's 
white  paper — the  statement  on  aggres- 
sion from  the  north — the  record  of 
North  Vietnam "s  campaign  to  conquer 
South  Vietnam,  omitting  the  ap- 
pendix, and  the  excellent  letter  from 
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Adlai  Stevenson  delivering  this  white 
paper  to  the  U.N.  They  state  these 
points — our  commitment  to  peace,  our 
willingness  to  use  whatever  means  are 
necessary  to  achieve  it — with  more  elo- 
quence than  I  have  mustered  in  this 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BASS 
in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Office  of  the  White  House  Press 

Secretary,  Feb.  7,  1965] 

Statement  by  the  President 

Following  meetings  with  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  I  have  directed  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  American  dependents  from 
South  Vietnam. 

It  has  become  clear  that  Hanoi  has  under- 
taken a  more  aggressive  course  of  action 
against  both  South  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
can Installations,  and  against  Americans 
who  are  in  South  Vietnam  assisting  the 
people  of  that  country  to  defend  their  free- 
dom. We  have  no  choice  now  but  to  clear 
the  decks  and  make  absolutely  clear  our 
continued  determination  to  back  South  Viet- 
nam in  Its  fight  to  maintain  its  indepen- 
dence. 

In  addition  to  this  action,  I  have  ordered 
the  deployment  to  South  Vietnam  of  a  Hawk 
air  defense  battalion.  Other  reinforcements, 
In  uiUts  and  individuals  may  follow. 

[Prom  the  Office  of  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary,  Feb.  11.  1965] 

The  Whtte  House. — On  February  11,  U.S. 
air  elements  joined  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  in  attacks  against  military 
facilities  In  North  Vietnam  used  by  Hanoi 
for  the  training  and  infiltration  of  Vietcong 
personnel  Into  South  Vietnam. 

These  actions  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  United  States  Governments  were  in  re- 
sponse to  further  direct  provocations  by  the 
Hanoi  regime. 

Since  February  8,  a  large  number  of  South 
Vietnamese  and  United  States  personnel  have 
been  killed  In  an  Increased  number  of  Viet- 
cong ambushes  and  attacks.  A  district  town 
in  Phuoc  Long  Province  has  been  overrun,  re- 
sulting in  further  Vietnamese  and  United 
States  casualties.  In  Qui  Nhon,  Vietcong 
terrorists  In  attack  on  an  American  military 
billet  murdered  Americans  and  Vietnamese. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
mining  and  other  attacks  on  the  railway  In 
South  Vietnam  as  well  as  assassinations  and 
ambushes  involving  South  Vietnamese  dvll 
and  military  officials. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam on  this  continuation  of  aggressions  and 
outrages.  While  maintaining  their  desire  to 
avoid  spreading  the  conflict,  the  two  Govern- 
ments felt  compelled  to  take  the  action  de- 
scribed above. 

[From  the  Office  of  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary,  Feb.  17,  1965 1 

Remarks  of  the  PREsroENT  to  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  should  like  to  end  this  visit  with  you 
with  a  word  on  the  very  serious  situation  in 
Vietnam,  which  I  know  must  be  on  the  mind 
of  each  of  you. 

As  I  have  said  so  many,  many  times,  and 
other  Presidents  ahead  of  me  have  said,  our 
purpose,  our  objective  there  is  clear.  That 
purpose  and  that  objective  is  to  join  In  the 
defense  and  protection  of  freedom  of  a  brave 
people  who  are  under  attack  that  is  con- 
trolled and  that  is  directed  from  outside  their 
country. 

We  have  no  ambition  there  for  ourselvee. 
We  seek  no  dominion.    We  seek  no  conquest. 


We  seek  no  wider  war.  But  we  must  all 
understand  that  we  will  persist  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom,  and  our  continuing  actions 
will  be  those  which  are  justified  and  those 
that  are  made  necessary  by  the  continuing 
aggression  of  others. 

These  actions  will  be  measured  and  fitting 
and  adequate.  Our  stamina  and  the  stami- 
na of  the  American  people  is  equal  to  the 
task. 

Thank  you. 

Lettter  Dated  February  7.  1965,  From  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  op  America  Addressed  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Security  Council 

I  have  the  honor  to  Inform  you  of  the 
following  acts  which  have  further  disturbed 
the  peace  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  early  morning  of  February  7,  Viet- 
namese time,  Vietcong  forces  carried  out 
coordinated  attacks  on  South  Vietnamese 
air  bases  In  Plelku  and  Tuy  Hoa,  on  two 
barracks  Installations  in  the  Plelku  area, 
and  on  a  number  of  villages  in  the  area  of 
Tuy  Hoa  and  Nha  Trang.  Numerous  casual- 
ties were  inflicted,  and  at  least  one  village 
was  biu-ned. 

These  attacks  by  the  Vietcong,  which  op- 
erates under  the  military  orders  of  North 
Vietnamese  authorities  in  Hanoi,  were  a  con- 
certed and  politically  timed  effort  to  sharpen 
and  intensify  the  aggression  at  a  moment 
designed  for  broader  effect  in  the  fleld  of 
international  politics,  and  to  test  the  will  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  to  resist  that  aggression. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  inunedlately  consulted  and  agreed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  prompt  defen- 
sive action.  Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  7,  Vietnamese  time,  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  air  elements 
were  directed  to  take  joint  action  against 
certain  military  facilities  in  the  southern 
area  of  North  Vietnam.  An  attack  was  car- 
ried through  against  Dong  Hoi,  which  is  a 
military  installation  and  one  of  the  major 
staging  areas  for  the  Infiltration  of  armed 
cadres  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  Into 
South  Vietnam  In  violation  of  International 
law  and  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954. 

The  Vietcong  attacks  of  February  7  related 
directly  to  the  central  problem  in  Vietnam. 
That  central  problem  Is  not  one  of  a  struggle 
by  one  element  of  the  population  In  South 
Vietnam  against  the  Government.  There  Is, 
rather,  a  pattern  of  military  operations  di- 
rected, staffed,  and  supplied  In  crucial  re- 
spects from  outside  the  country.  Up  to 
34,000  armed  and  trained  soldiers  have  In- 
filtrated Into  South  Vietnam  from  the  north 
since  1959.  In  addition,  key  Items  of  equip- 
ment, such  as  mortars  of  the  tjrpe  employed 
In  the  attacks  of  February  7,  have  come  from 
North  Vietnam.  During  1964,  the  Infiltration 
of  men  and  equipment  has  Increased  sharply, 
and  virtually  all  of  those  now  coming  In  are 
natives  of  North  Vietnam. 

Infiltration  in  such  numbers  can  hardly 
be  labeled  "indirect  aggression" — though  that 
form  of  aggression  Is  Illegal,  too.  What  we 
are  witnessing  In  Vietnam  today  Is  a  sus- 
tained attack  for  more  than  6  years  across 
a  frontier  set  by  international  agreement. 

Members  of  the  Security  Council  wUl  re- 
call that  we  discussed  In  the  Council,  In  Au- 
gust 1964,  aggression  by  the  Hanoi  regime 
against  naval  units  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  At  that  time  we  de- 
scribed these  attacks  as  part  of  a  pattern 
which  Includes  the  Infiltration  of  armed 
personnel  to  make  war  against  the  legitimate 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  the  arming 
of  terrorist  gangs  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
assassination  of  local  officials  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  policy,  the  continued  fighting  In 
Laos  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  agreements — 
a  pattern,  in  short,  of  deliberate  systematic 


and  flagrant  violations  of  International 
agreements  by  the  regime  In  Hanoi  which 
signed  them  and  which  by  all  tenets  of  de- 
cency, law,  and  civilized  practice,  Is  bound 
by  their  provisions. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  at  Its  re- 
quest the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  other  governments,  are  resisting  this 
systematic  and  continuing  aggression.  Since 
reinforcement  of  the  Vietcong  by  Infiltra- 
tors from  North  Vietnam  Is  essential  to  this 
continuing  aggression,  countermeasures  to 
arrest  such  reinforcement  from  the  outside 
are  a  justified  measvu-e  of  self-defense. 

Mr.  President,  my  Government  Is  reporting 
the  measures  which  we  have  taken  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  public  commitment  to 
assist  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  against  ag- 
gression from  the  north. 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  Hanoi  regime, 
in  Its  statement  of  August  8,  1964,  which  was 
circulated  in  Security  Council  document 
S/5888,  expUclty  denied  the  right  of  the 
Security  Council  to  examine  this  problem. 
The  disrespect  of  the  Hanoi  regime  for  the 
United  Nations  adds  to  the  concern  which 
any  United  Nations  member  state  must  feel 
about  Hanoi's  violation  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  remind  you,  and 
through  you  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council  and  of  the  United  Nations,  that  our 
mission  in  southeast  Asia  is  peace  and  that 
our  purpose  is  to  Insure  respect  for  the  peace 
settlement  to  which  all  concerned  are 
committed. 

We.  therefore,  reserve  the  right  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  Security  Council  If  the 
situation  warrants  it. 

In  a  statement  Issued  this  morning  on 
behalf  of  President  Johnson,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment once  again  emphasized  that  "we 
seek  no  wider  war.  Whether  or  not  this 
course  can  be  maintained  lies  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggressors.  The  key  to  the  situ- 
ation remains  the  cessation  of  infiltration 
from  North  Vietnam  and  the  clear  Indication 
by  the  Hanoi  regime  that  It  Is  prepared  to 
cease  aggression  against  Its  neighbors." 

Our  objective  Is  a  peaceful  settlement. 
This  would  require  both  the  self-restraint  of 
the  regime  to  the  north  and  the  presence  of 
effective  International  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery to  make  sure  that  promises  are  kept. 
This  is  our  purpose.  But  we  will  not  per- 
mit the  situation  to  be  changed  by  terror 
and  violence  and  this  Is  the  meaning  of  our 
action  this  weekend. 
Accept,  etc. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
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ni.  Wl?at  are  the  key  problems,  and  what 
can  we  do  to  help  In  solving  them  and  In 
achieving  ovu:  objectives? 


American   Policy    in   South   Vietnam   and 

Southeast  Asia 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  William  P.  Bundy. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  before  the  Washington  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Washington,  Mo.,  Saturday, 
January  23, 1965) 

introduction 
When  my  old  friend.  Senator  Symington, 
relayed  your  Invitation  to  come  here,  I  was 
delighted  to  accept.  I  shall  make  only  one 
partisan  statement  tonight,  and  that  Is  to 
say  how  fortunate  you  In  Missouri  are  in  your 
distinguished  senior  Senator.  For  the  rest,  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  the  topic  you  have 
chosen — American  Policy  In  South  Vietnam 
and  southeast  Asia — totally  without  regard  to 
partisanship.  That  topic  and  the  Issues  It 
raises  concern  all  of  us,  as  Americans. 

I  shall  talk,  If  I  may,  to  three  related  sets 
of  questions : 

I.  How  did  we  come  to  be  In  South  Viet- 
nam? How  does  what  we  are  doing  there 
relate  to  our  wider  purposes  In  the  world,  to 
our  specific  purposes  In  Asia,  and,  In  a  word, 
to  our  national  Interests? 

II.  What  has  been  the  covu-se  of  events  In 
Vietnam  that  has  brought  us  to  the  present 
situation? 


The    first    question  i  requires    a    look    at 

history.  | 

Even  when  the  Far  East  was  much  more 
distant  than  It  Is  today,  we  Americans  had 
deep  concern  for  developments  there.  Amer- 
icans pioneered  in  trade  and  missionary  ef- 
fort with  China  and  in  opening  up  Japan  to 
Western  influence.  In  1898  we  became  In  a 
sense  a  colonial  power  in  the  Philippines,  but 
began  almost  at  once  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Independence  and  self-government  there — 
an  Independence  promised  by  act  of  Congress 
In  1936  and  achieved  on  schedule  In  1946. 
By  the  1930's.  we  had  Wide  Interests  of  many 
types  in  the  Far  East,  though  only  few  direct 
contacts  in  southeast  Asia  apart  from  the 
Individual  Americans  who  had  served  over 
decades  as  political  advisers  to  the  independ- 
ent Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

Events  then  took  a  more  ominous  turn. 
We  became  aware  that  the  ambitions  of 
Japanese  military  leaders  to  dominate  all  of 
Asia  were  a  threat  not  only  to  the  specific 
interests  of  ourselves  and  other  Western  na- 
tions, but  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  area 
and  Indeed  of  the  world.  China,  in  which 
we  had  taken  a  lead  la  dismantling  the  19th 
century  system  of  foreign  special  privileges, 
was  progressively  threatened  and  large  parts 
overrun.  We  ourselves  were  finally  attacked 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  In  the  Philippines.  We 
responded  to  aggression  by  conducting  with 
our  allies  a  major  Pacific  war  that  cost  the 
United  States  alone  272,700  casualties  and 
over  $100  billion. 

In  the  end  Japanese  militarism  was  de- 
feated, and  the  way  a.pparently  cleared  for  an 
Asia  of  free  and  Independent  national  states 
that  would  be  progressively  freed  of  colonial- 
ism, that  need  threaten  neither  each  other 
nor  neighboring  states,  and  that  could  tackle 
In  their  own  way  the  eternal  problems  of 
building  political  and  economic  structxires 
that  would  satisfy  the  aspiration  of  their 
peoples. 

That  kind  of  Far  last  was  a  pretty  good 
definition  of  our  national  Interests  then.  It 
Is  equally  valid  today.  We  cared  about  the 
Far  East,  and  we  care  today,  because  we  know 
that  what  happens  there— among  peoples 
numbering  33  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, with  great  talent,  past  historic  great- 
ness, and  capacity— is  bound  to  make  a 
crucial  difference  whether  there  will  be  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  the  common  ideals  of 
freedom  can  spread,  nations  live  and  work 
together  without  strife,  and— most  basic  of 
all—we  ourselves,  In  the  long  run,  survive  as 
the  kind  of  nation  we  are  determined  to  be. 
Our  basic  stake  in  the  Far  East  Is  our  stake 
In  a  peaceful  and  secure  world  as  distinct 
from  a  violent  and  chaotic  one.  But  there 
were  three  great  flftws  In  the  1945  picture 
after  the  defeat  of  Japan. 

1.  In  China,  a  civil  war  had  been  raging 
since  the  1920's  between  the  Government,  led 
by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement.     After  a  brief  and  edgy 
truce  during  the   war  against  Japan,  that 
civil  war  was  resumed  In  circumstances  where 
the  Government  had  been  gravely  weakened. 
We  assisted  that  Government  In  every  way 
possible.    Mistakes  may  have  been  made,  but 
In  the  last  analysis  mainland  China  could 
not  have  been  saved  from  communism  with- 
out the  commitment  of  major  U.S.  ground 
and    air    forces    to    a    second    war    on    the 
Asian  mainland.    Faced  with  a  concurrent 
threat  from  Soviet  Russia  against  Europe  and 
the  Near  East,  we  did  not  make — and  per- 
haps could  not  then  have  made — that  com- 
mitment.   And  there  came  to  power  on  the 
mainland,  in  the  fall  of  1949.  a  Communist 
regime  fllleo  with  hatred  of  the  West,  with 
the  vision  of  a  potential  dominant  role  for 
China,  but  Imbued  above  all  with  a  prlma- 


tlve  Communist  Ideology  in  Its  most  virulent 
expansionist  form. 

2.  In  Korea,  a  divided  country  stood  un- 
easily, half  free  and  half  Communist.    With 
our    military    might   sharply   reduced   after 
the  war.   as   part   of  what  may  have  been 
an  Inevitable  slackening  of  effort,  we  with- 
drew cur  forces  and  reduced  our  economic 
aid  before  there  was  In  existence  a  strong 
South     Korean      defense      capacity.      With 
Soviet  backing  North  Korea  attacked  across 
the  38th  parallel  in  June  1950.     With  the 
Soviets  then  absent  from  the  U.N.  Securl- 
Ity  Council,  the  U.N.  was  able  to  condemn 
the  aggression  and  to  mount  a  U.N.  effort 
to  assist  South  Korea.     The  United  States 
played  by  far  the  greatest  outside  role  In  a 
conflict  that  brought  157,530  U.S.  casualties, 
cost  us  at  least  $18  billion  in  direct  expenses, 
and  in  the  end — after  Conamunist  China  had 
also    Intervened — restored    an    Independent 
South  Korea,  although  it  left  a  unified  and 
free  Korea  to  be  worked  out  in  the  future. 

In  retrospect,  our  action  In  Korea  refiected 
three  elements: 

A  recognition  that  aggression  of  any  sort 
mvist  be  met  early  and  head  on.  or  It  will 
have  to  be  met  later  and  In  tougher  cir- 
cumstances. We  had  relearned  the  lessons 
of  the  1930's — Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  the 
Rhlneland,  Czechoslovakia. 

A  recognition  that  a  defense  line  In  Asia, 
stated  m  terms  of  an  Island  perimeter,  did 
not  adequately  define  our  vital  Interests — 
that  those  vital  Interests  could  be  affected  by 
action  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

An  understanding  that,  for  the  future,  a 
power  vacuum  was  an  invitation  to  aggres- 
sion, that  there  must  be  local  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  strength  In  being  to 
make  aggression  unprofitable,  but  also  that 
there  must  be  a  demonstrated  willingness 
of  major  external  power  both  to  a.sslst  and 
to  intervene  If  required. 

3.  In  southeast  Asia,  finally,  there  was  a 
third  major  fiaw— the  difficulty  of  liquidating 
colonial  regimes  and  replacing  them  by  new 
and  stable  Independent  governments.  The 
Philippines  became  Independent  and  with 
our  help  overcame  the  ravages  of  war  and  the 
Communist  Huk  rebellion.  The  British,  who 
had  likewise  prepared  India  and  Burma  and 
made  them  Independent,  were  in  the  process 
of  doing  the  same  in  Malaya  even  as  they 
joined  with  the  Malayans  In  beating  back 
a  12-year  Communist  subversive  effort.  In- 
donesia was  less  well  prepared;  it  gained  its 
Independence  too,  with  our  support,  but  with 
scars  that  have  continued  to  affect  the  other- 
wise natural  and  healthy  development  of 
Indonesian  nationalism. 

French  Indochina  was  the  toughest  case. 
The  French  had  thought  In  terms  of  a  slow 
evolution  to  an  eventual  status  within  some 
French  union  of  states— a  concept  too  lei- 
surely to  fit  the  postwar  mood  of  Asia.    And 
militant  Vietnamese  nationalism  had  fallen 
to  the  leadership  of  dedicated  Communists. 
We  all  know  the  result.     Even  with  sub- 
stantial help  from  us.  France  was  unable  to 
defeat  the  Communlst-led  nationalist  move- 
ment.    Despite  last-minute  promises  of  In- 
dependence, the  struggle  Inevitably  appeared 
as  an  attempt  to  preserve  a  colonial  position. 
By  1954,  It  could  only  have  been  won.  again, 
by  a  major  U.S.  military  commitment,  and 
perhaps  not  even  then.    The  result  was  the 
settlement  at  Geneva.    The  accords  reached 
there  were  almost  certainly  the  best  achleve- 
able,  but  they  left  a  situation  with  many 
seeds  of  future  trouble.     Briefly: 

1  North  Vietnam  was  mUltantly  Commu- 
nist and  had  developed  dxirlng  the  war 
against  the  French  an  army  well  equipped 
and  highly  skilled  In  both  conventional  and 
subversive  warfare.  From  the  start,  North 
Vietnam  planned  and  expected  to  take  over 
the  south  and  In  due  course  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, thinking  that  this  wo\ild  probably 
happen  by  sheer  decay  under  pressure,  but 
prepared  to  resort  to  other  means  if  needed. 


2  South  Vietnam  had  no  effective  or  popu- 
lar leadership  to  start  with,  was  demoralized 
and  unprepared  for  self-government,  and  had 
only  the  remnants  of  the  Vietnamese  mUl- 
tary  forces  who  had  fought  with  the  French. 
Under  the  accords,  external  military  help 
was  limited  to  a  few  hundred  advisers. 
Apart  from  Its  natural  self-sufficiency  In 
food  South  Vietnam  had  few  assets  that 
appeared  to  match  those  of  the  north  in  the 
struggle  that  was  sure  to  come. 

3.  Cambodia  was  more  hopeful  In  some 
respects,  more  remote  from  North  Vietnam, 
with  a  leader  In  Prince  Sihanouk,  a  strong 
historical  tradition,  and  the  freedom  to  ac- 
cept external  assistance  as  she  saw  flt.  From 
the  start  Sihanouk  insisted,  with  our  fuU 
and  continuing  support,  on  a  status  of  neu- 
trality. 

4.  Laos,  however,  was  less  unified  and  was 
left  under  the  accords  with  a  built-in  and 
legalized  Communist  presence,  a  disrupted 
and  weak  economy,  and  no  military  forces  of 
significance. 

Such  was  the  situation  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Secretary  Dulles  faced  In  1954, 
Two  things  were  clear — that  In  the  absence 
of  external  help  communism  was  virtually 
certain  to  take  over  the  successor  states  of 
Indochina  and  to  move  to  the  borders  of 
Thailand  and  perhaps  beyond,  and  that  with 
France  no  longer  ready  to  act,  at  least  In 
South  Vietnam,  no  power  other  than  the 
United  States  could  move  In  to  help  fill  the 
vacuum. 

Their  decision,  expressed  in  a  series  of  ac- 
tions starting  in  late  1954,  was  to  move  in  to 
help  these  countries.  Besides  South  Vietnam 
and  more  modest  efforts  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, substantial  assistance  was  begun  to 
Thailand. 

The  appropriations  for  these  actions  were 
voted  by  successive  Congresses,  and  in  1954 
the  Senate  likewise  ratified  the  southeast 
Asia  treaty,  to  which  Thailand  and  the  Phil- 
ippines adhered,  along  with  the  United 
States,  Britain.  France.  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, and  Pakistan.  Although  not  signers  of 
the  treaty,  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia could  call  on  the  SEATO  members  for 
help  against  aggression. 

So  a  commitment  was  made,  with  the  sup- 
port of  both  political  parties,  that  has  guided 
our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  for  a  decade  now. 
It  was  not  a  commitment  that  envisaged  a 
U.S.  position  of  power  m  southeast  Asia  or 
U.S.  military  bases  there.    We  threatened  no 
one.    Nor  was  It  a  commitment  that  substi- 
tuted U.S.  responsibility  for  the  basic  respon- 
sibility of  the  nations  themselves  for  their 
own  defense,  political  stability,  and  economic 
progress.    It  was  a  commitment  to  do  what 
we  could  to  help  these  nations  attain  and 
maintain  the  Independence  and  security  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  both  for  their  own 
sake  and  because  we  recognized  that,  like 
South  Korea,  southeast  Asia  was  a  key  area 
of  the  mainland  of  Asia.    If  It  fell  to  Commu- 
nist control,  this  would  enormously  add  to 
the  momentiun  and  power  of  the  expansion- 
ist Communist  regimes  In  Communist  China 
and  North  Vietnam,  and  thus  to  the  threat 
to    the    whole    free    world    position    in    the 

PflClflC- 

I  have  come  at  a  statement  of  our  policy  in 
the  Far  East  by  the  route  of  history,  for  pol- 
icy is  the  fruit  of  history  and  experience,  sel- 
dom of  some  abstract  design  from  a  drawing 
board.  In  essence,  our  policy  derives  froin 
(1)  the  fact  of  the  Communist  nations  of 
Asia  and  their  policies;  (2)  the  lessons  of  the 
thirties  and  of  Korea;  (3)  the  logical  exten- 
sion of  that  fact  and  these  lessons  to  what 
has  happened  In  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  possible  to  define  our  total  policy  In 
Asia,  as  It  has  existed  at  least  since  1954.  In 
quite  simple  terms. 

1  Our  objectives  are  those  of  the  free  na- 
tion of  the  area— that  they  should  develop 
as  they  see  flt,  in  peace  and  without  outside 
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interference.  We  would  hope  that  this  de- 
velopment win  be  In  the  direction  of  increas- 
ingly democratic  institutions,  and  that  there 
will  be  continued  and  expanded  ties  of  part- 
nership and  contact  with  ourselves  and  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  Yet  we 
know  that  Asia  will  develop  as  the  leaders  and 
peoples  of  Asia  wish  it  to  develop,  and  we 
would  not  have  it  otherwise. 

2.  Asia  confronts  two  central  problems: 
The  threat  of  Communist  nations  whose  ob- 
jective is  domination  and  enslavement,  and 
enormous  economic  and  political  problems 
that  would  exist  in  any  case.  If  these  two 
problems  cannot  be  solved  over  time,  the 
Asia  of  the  future  will  be  the  breeding 
ground  of  ever  more  direct  threats  to  our  na- 
tional Interest  and  could  be  the  source  of  a 
third  world  war. 

3.  To  deal  with  these  central  problems,  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  need  the  help  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  major  allies.  Out- 
numbered in  population  and  in  military 
forces  by  the  Communist  nations  as  they 
are — by  nearly  2  to  1  S  you  leave  out  India — 
the  free  nations  of  Asia  cannot  do  the  Job 
alone.  We  cannot  do  It  for  them,  but  we 
have  the  resources  and  the  military  power  to 
play  a  crucial  role. 

4.  The  peace  and  security  of  east  and 
southeast  Asia  are  indivisible.  If  the  Com- 
munist powers  success  in  aggression,  they 
will  be  encouraged,  free  nations  discouraged, 
and  the  Inevitable  process  of  evolution  to- 
ward moderation  within  the  Communist 
countries  themselves  postponed  or  perhaps 
prevented  altogether.  We  have  seen  the 
dynamics  of  Hitlerite  Germany  and  militarist 
Japan  checked  and  defeated,  and  the  West 
Germany  and  Japan  of  today  emerge  as  re- 
spected major  nations  of  the  world.  Thanks 
to  NATO,  our  handling  of  the  Cuban  crisis, 
and  other  actions,  something  like  the  same 
process  may  be  underway  with  Soviet  Russia 
today.  Such  a  process  of  moderation  will 
come  eventually  for  the  Communist  nations 
of  Asia  if  they  are  checked.  It  cannot  come 
if  they  are  not — and  any  loss  of  free  nations 
makes  the  future  task  that  much,  and  per- 
haps immensely,  more  difficult. 

So  much,  then,  for  how  we  came  to  be- 
come Involved  in  South  Vietnam  and  how 
that  involvement  relates  to  our  wider  policies 
and  purposes.  In  simple  terms,  a  victory  for 
the  Communists  in  South  Vietnam  would  in- 
evitably make  the  neighboring  states  more 
ujsceptible  to  Communist  pressure  and  more 
vulnerable  to  intensified  subversion  support- 
ed by  military  pressures.  Aggression  by  wars 
of  national  liberation  woiild  gain  enhanced 
prestige  and  power  of  intimidation  through- 
out the  world,  and  many  threatened  nations 
might  well  become  less  hopeful,  less  resilient, 
and  their  will  to  resist  undermined.  These 
are  big  stakes  indeed. 

u 

Let  tis  now  wind  the  reel  back  to  South 
Vietnam  in  1954  and  trace  the  course  of 
events  to  the  present. 

From  1954  to  1959.  great  progress  was 
made.  In  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  a  stanchly  na- 
tionalist and  antl-Communlst  leader  was 
found.  Against  all  odds,  including  the  op- 
position In  1954-55  of  old-line  military  lead- 
ers and  religious  groups,  he  took  hold.  Un- 
der his  rule  the  nationalist  feeling  of  the 
newly  formed  country — which  does  differ  to 
a  significant  degree  from  the  north — was 
aroused,  and  it  soon  became  and  has  re- 
mained clear  that,  whatever  the  extent  of 
their  attachment  to  particular  governments 
in  their  own  country,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  do  not  wish  to  be 
ruled  by  communism  or  from  Hanoi. 

On  the  economic  and  social  front,  educa- 
tion was  vastly  expanded,  major  land  re- 
forms carried  out.  and  the  economy  grew 
at  a  rapid  rate,  far  outstripping  what  was 
happening  under  the  Communist  yoke  in  the 
north.  Instead  of  decaying  and  dropping  by 
default    into    Conununlsm,    South    Vietnam 


was  In  a  fair  way  toward  becoming  really 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

In  all  this,  the  United  States  played  a 
major  helping  role.  On  the  military  side  we 
helped  to  create  a  fairly  decent  army  almost 
from  scratch,  with  a  normal  mllitar'^  assist- 
ance advisory  group  of  a  few  hundred  men. 
That  army  was  never  big  enough  to  threaten 
the  north,  nor  was  it  meant  to  be;  It  may 
well  have  been  too  much  oriented  to  con- 
ventional warfare  and  not  to  the  handling  of 
a  sophisticated  guerrilla  aggression. 

Then,  beginning  roughly  in  1959,  two 
trends  got  underway  that  are  still  today  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem. 

First,  the  Diem  government.  Instead  of 
steadily  broadening  its  base  and  training  key 
groups  for  responsibility,  began  to  narrow 
it.  More  and  more  the  regime  became  per- 
sonal in  character.  Opposition  parties, 
which  had  previously  been  active  in  rela- 
tively free  elections,  were  driven  under- 
ground, and  there  began  a  process  of  repres- 
sion which,  while  never  drastic  by  the  stand- 
ards we  should  apply  to  governments  in  new 
nations,  much  less  by  those  of  Communist 
countries,  nevertheless  alienated  increasing 
numbers  of  the  all  too  small  pool  of  trained 
men  capable  of  helping  to  govern  effectively. 

Second,  Hanoi  went  on  the  march.  Seeing 
itself  thwarted  in  both  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  Hanoi  began  to  send  trained  guerrillas 
into  the  south  and  Increasing  cadres  to  as- 
sist the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces  In 
Laos.  In  South  Vietnam  there  had  been 
from  the  start  thousands  of  agents  and  many 
pockets  of  Communist  Influence  left  behind 
In  the  division  of  Vietnam,  and  as  early  as 
1957  a  campaign  of  assassination  of  local  of- 
ficials had  begun  that  tallies  on  the  map  al- 
most exactly  with  the  areas  under  strong- 
est Communist  control  today.  In  1959,  such 
activity  was  stepped  up,  guerrilla  units 
formed,  and  the  real  campaign  got  under- 
way. 

Tliat  campaign  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  civil  war.  But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves. 
Discontent  there  may  have  been,  and  local 
recruiting  by  the  Vletcong.  largely  through 
intimidation.  But  the  whole  campaign 
would  never  have  been  possible  without  the 
direction,  personnel,  key  materiel,  and  total 
support  coming  from  Hanoi,  and  without  too 
the  strong  moral  support,  and  key  materiel 
when  needed,  provided  by  Pelplng  and,  up 
to  1962  at  least,  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Thou- 
sands of  highly  trained  men  coming  from  the 
•north,  along  with  the  crucial  Items  of  equip- 
ment and  munitions — these  have  been  from 
the  start  the  mainspring  of  the  Vletcong  in- 
surgency. This  has  been  all  along  a  Com- 
munist subversive  aggression,  in  total  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  accords  as  well  as  general 
principles  of  International  behavior. 

Indeed  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  has 
been  publicly  stated  many  times  by  Hanoi 
Itself,  beginning  with  a  1960  Communist 
Party  Conference  In  North  Vietnam  which 
declared  the  policy  of,  as  they  put  it,  "liber- 
ating the  south." 

By  early  1961,  South  Vietnam  was  clearly  In 
difficulty.  President  Johnson,  then  Vice 
President,  visited  the  country  In  the  spring, 
and  we  stepped  up  our  military  supplies 
and  tried  to  turn  our  training  emphasis 
Increasingly  to  the  guerrilla  front.  Then, 
in  the  fall  of  1961,  a  series  of  key  assassina- 
tions and  raids  on  Government  centers 
brought  South  Vietnamese  morale  to  a  crit- 
ical point.  Something  more  was  needed. 
President  Kennedy  considered  and  rejected 
the  sending  of  U.S.  combat  units  to  fight  the 
Vletcong. 

Instead  he  responded  to  the  request  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  for  American 
military  advisers  with  Vietnamese  units,  and 
for  Americans  to  furnish  helicopter  and  air 
transport  lift,  combat  air  training,  communi- 
cations, and  in  short  every  possible  form  of 
assistance  short  of  combat  units. 

But  the  military  effort  was  and  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  struggle.    The  economic 


front  was  equally  important,  and  a  smaller 
but  extraordinarily  dedicated  group  of  civil- 
ian Americans  went  into  the  dangerous 
countryside,  unarmed  and  often  unescorted, 
to  help  in  the  creation  of  the  fortified  ham- 
lets that  soon  became,  and  remain,  a  key 
feature  of  strategy,  and  to  bring  to  the  vil- 
lages the  schools,  fertilizer,  wells,  pigs,  and 
other  Improvements  that  meant  so  much  and 
would  serve  to  show  the  Government's  con- 
cern for  its  people. 

The  basic  strategy  adopted  In  early  1962 
was  sound,  and  was  Indeed  In  key  respects 
the  same  as  the  strategy  that  prevailed 
against  communism  In  Malaya,  Greece,  and 
the  Philippines.  It  Is  a  strategy  that  takes 
patience  and  local  leadership,  and  that  takes 
learning  and  experience  as  well.  The  Viet- 
namese and  we  are  still  learning  and  chang- 
ing today,  and  will  go  on  doing  so. 

Under  the  advisory  concept,  the  American 
strength  in  South  Vietnam  rose  to  12,000 
by  mid-1962  (eventually  to  the  present  23,- 
000).  and  with  our  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese began  to  reverse  the  slow  tide  of 
growing  Communist  gains.  By  the  spring  of 
1963,  things  seemed  to  be  on  the  upswing, 
not  only  in  the  Judgment  of  senior  Ameri- 
cans but  in  that  of  experienced  observers 
from  third  countries. 

Yet  the  unhappy  tendencies  of  the  Diem 
government  had  persisted,  despite  all  the 
quiet  advice  we  could  give  in  favor  of  re- 
forms. The  stubbornness  and  inflexibility 
which  had  been  his  great  assets  in  the  early 
days  after  1954  had  now  become  serious 
drawbacks.  The  Buddhist  uprisings  of  the 
spring  of  1963  brought  the  political  situa- 
tion to  the  forefront  again.  Now  Buddhism 
as  a  religion  Is  not  nearly  as  dominant  in 
South  Vietnam  as  it  Is  elsewhere  in  southeast 
Asia — Thailand,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  The 
adherents  of  Buddhism  may  not  be  even  a 
majority  of  South  Vietnamese,  and  there  are 
significant  Catholic  and  other  groups  as  well 
as  large  numbers  of  adherents  to  older  re- 
ligious beliefs.  Nonetheless,  Buddhists  are 
the  most  numerous  faith,  they  are  entitled  to 
fair  treatment,  and  they  had  some  case 
against  the  Diem  government  for  personal 
discrimination,  though  little,  according  to 
the  findings  of  a  United  Nations  commission, 
for  true  religious  persecution.  But  these 
grievances  might  have  been  met  without  seri- 
ous trouble  if  they  had  not  been  fanned  by 
a  small  group  of  leaders  who  were  and  are, 
in  fact,  politically  motivated. 

Unfortunately,  the  Diem  government  re- 
fused to  compromise  or  to  redress  the  areas 
of  legitimate  grievance,  and  In  August  sent 
the  Army  Into  the  pagodas  of  Saigon  and 
other  cities,  following  up  with  a  drastic  com- 
palgn  of  suppression  against  students  and  a 
wide  circle  of  political  opponents.  As  a  re- 
sult, by  late  September — when  I  personally 
accompanied  Secretary  McNamara  to  Sai- 
gon— it  was  clear  that  Diem  and  his  brother, 
Nhu,  had  aroused  wide  popular  opposition 
and,  perhaps  most  crucial,  had  alienated  al- 
most to  the  breaking  point  the  key  trained 
elements  within  the  government  structure 
Itself,  both  civilian  and  military. 

Although  Ambassador  Lodge  continued  to 
urge  reforms  that  might  still  have  saved  the 
government.  Diem  did  not  respond,  and  on 
November  1,  1963,  he  was  overthrown,  he  and 
Nhu — most  unfortunately — killed,  and  a  new 
military  government  installed  by  force. 

No  one  could  then  tell  whether  the  new 
government  would  be  better.  Clearly,  it  had 
to  be  military  in  the  first  Instance,  and  the 
first  military  group,  under  General  Mlnh, 
had  considerable  popular  backing.  Yet  It 
was  ineffective  and  tended  to  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath,  replacing  so  many  mili- 
tary and  provincial  officials  that  the  way  was 
opened  for  major  Vletcong  gains.  Then  In 
January  General  Khanh  took  control  In  a 
bloodless  coup.  He  showed  ability  on  the 
military  and  economic  front,  but  he,  in  turn, 
decided  to  turn  over  the  government  to  civil- 
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Ian  leaders  to  be  selected  by  consultation 
among  representatives  of  the  key  groups — 
the  Buddhists,  the  Catholics,  the  military, 
labor,  the  religious  seats,  the  various  areas 
including  the  consldetable  body  of  refugees 
from  the  north,  past  political  groupings,  and 
so  on. 

The  result  was  the  present  government  un- 
der Prime  Minister  Huong,  a  man  of  deter- 
mination and  character,  dedicated  to  fair- 
ness to  all  groups.  He  is  wrestling  today 
essentially  with  the  same  kind  of  problems 
that  Diem  faced  and  overcame  in  1954.  but 
In  the  far  more  difficult  internal  security 
crisis  brought  on  by  the  Vletcong  aggres- 
sion, which  has  been  slowly  extending  the 
areas  of  Communist  control  in  the  country- 
side, and  the  pace  of  guerrilla  and  terrorist 
activity,  even  to  Saigon  itself. 

So  the  political  situation  today  is  critical, 
and  its  resolution  is  central  to  turning  the 
war  around  and  restoring  an  independent 
and  secure  South  Vietnam.  That  task  must 
essentially  be  done  by  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, under  Vietnamese  civilian  and  military 
leaders,  all  under  a  Government  that  unites 
the  divergent  political  Interest  groups  and 
that  gives  orders  that  can  be  carried  out. 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  political 
history,  because  It  ie  this  aspect  that  is 
today  in  the  headlines,  as  It  is  the  greatest 
concern  of  our  representatives  In  Saigon  and 
of  the  Vietnamese  leaders  themselves  who 
must  find  the  answer.  (And  may  I  pause 
here,  apropos  of  the  headlines,  to  say  that 
I  think  the  American  people  are  getting  the 
facts.  We  In  government  follow  closely  what 
Is  said  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  on  TV;  part  of  our  Job  Is  to  see  that 
these  media  are  properly  informed  and  given 
access  to  everything  except  for  those  few 
details  that  are  necedaarily  matters  of  secu- 
rity in  what  is,  after  all,  a  war  situation. 
I  think  we  are  doing  our  Job,  and  that  the 
media  are  doing  theirs.  The  picture  that  you 
as  thoughtful  citLzens  get  is  in  fact  the 
picture  that  we  have,  on  all  essential  points. 
If  that  picture  is  complex  or  not  entirely 
clear,  believe  me  our  plctiu-e  is  the  same, 
for  that  Is  the  nature  of  the  situation.) 

The  real  point  of  the  political  history  in 
South  Vietnam  is  that  it  should  cause  us  no 
amazement  and  no  despair.  Was  it  not  7 
years  between  the  end  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  making  of  a  lasting  constitu- 
tion, even  for  a  new  nation  which  had  united 
to  fight  a  war  and  had  centuries  of  British 
evolution  toward  democratic  self-govern- 
ment behind  it?  And  how  many  new  na- 
tions in  the  world  today  have  found  lasting 
stability  in  a  decade,  especially  where  there 
had  been  little  preparation  under  colonial- 
ism, where  the  national  historic  tradition  was 
remote,  and  above  all  where  a  violent  aggres- 
sor was  striking  constantly  at  the  very  fabric 
of  government?  Take  If  you  will  one  fact 
alone — that  In  the  first  8  months  of  1964  the 
Vletcong  assassinated  more  than  400  local 
officials  and  kidnaped  another  700 — and  try 
In  your  mind  to  project  what  an  equivalent 
amount  of  gangsterism  would  do  to  govern- 
ment performance  in  this  country,  and  then 
to  project  that  effect  In  turn,  onto  the  situ- 
ation in  a  country  suoh  as  South  Vietnam. 

So  this  is  a  tough  war.  and  the  Vietnamese 
are  a  tough  people  to  have  stood  up  under  It 
and  to  be  holding  their  heads  above  water 
after  20  years  of  violence  and  uncertainty, 
m 
How  should  we  now,  then,  approach  this 
situation,  as  Americans? 

Above  all,  we  must  stand  firm  and  be  pa- 
tient. We  never  thought  In  1961,  or  In  1954, 
that  the  task  would  be  easy.  North  Vietnam 
had  certain  advantages: 

Experience  and  sophistication  In  every  as- 
pect of  subversion  aad  political  warfare; 

Dedicated  and  fanatic  agents  who  for  the 
most  part  came  from  the  south  to  fight  the 


French  and  then  returned  to  areas  they  knew 
well; 

An  open  corridor  through  Laos  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  guerrillas  and  supplies.  In 
the  past  year,  such  Infiltration  has  markedly 
increased,  and  has  Included  for  the  first  time 
significant  numbers  of  indigenous  North 
Vietnamese  trained  in  North  Vietnam  in  reg- 
ular military  units; 

A  numerical  ratio  of  guerrilla  forces  to  Gov- 
ernment forces  that  is  well  below  the  ratios 
of  10  to  1,  that  have  been  found  necessary 
for  success  in  past  guerrilla  wars.  There 
are  today  in  South  Vietnam  perhaps  35,000 
hard-core  Vletcong  fighters  and  another 
60,000  to  80,000  local  Vletcong  forces,  against 
roughly  400,000  military  and  paramilitary 
forces  for  the  Government,  or  a  ratio  of  about 
4tol; 

The  Internal  political  divisions  and  above 
all  the  Inexperience  in  government  of  the 
south  itself. 

Yet  the  balance  sheet  Is  by  no  means  all 
one  sided. 

Ovu"  advisory  effort,  on  all  fronts,  has  done 
great  things  and,  In  the  wide  personal  rela- 
tionships Involved,  must  stand  almost  unique 
in  the  history  of  relations  between  an  Asian 
nation  under  fire  and  an  outside  Western 
nation. 

Although  there  are  from  time  to  time  signs 
of  antl-Amerlcan  feeling,  working  relation- 
ships at  all  levels  remain  close  and  friendly. 
With  our  help,  the  Government  has  been 
able  to  maintain  economic  stability  and  to 
move  to  help  areas  seciured  from  the  Vletcong. 
Our  military  effort  and  our  equipment, 
supplied  to  the  Vietnamese,  have  largely  off- 
set the  unfavorable  numerical  ratio  favoring 
the  Vletcong. 

The  Vietnamese  military  forces  continue 
to  fight  well.  Owr  own  military  men  consider 
most  of  them  as  tough  and  brave  as  any  in 
the  world.  Though  there  have  been  military 
reverses,  there  have  also  been  significant  vic- 
tories— which  sometimes  do  not  make  head- 
lines. On  the  military  front,  the  Vletcong 
Is  not  capable  of  anything  like  a  Dlenblen- 
phu. 

Above  all,  the  Vietnamese  people  are  not 
voting  with  their  feet  or  their  hearts  for 
communism. 

As  to  our  basic  policy,  the  alternatives  to 
our  present  courses  might  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  withdraw  or  to  negotiate  on  some 
basis  such  as  what  is  called  neutralization, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  Vietnamese 
and  ourselves  to  enlarge  the  war,  bringing 
pressure  to  persuade  Hanoi,  by  force,  that 
the  game  they  are  playing  is  not  worth  it. 
It  Is  also  suggested  that  the  United  Nations 
might  be  of  help.  There  may  emerge  pos- 
sibilities for  a  U.N.  role,  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  U.N.,  which  has  been  unable  to 
carry  through  commitments  such  the  Congo, 
would  be  able  to  act  effectively  to  deal  with 
this  far  more  difficult  situation  in  its  present 
form.  And  this  has  been  the  public  Judg- 
ment of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General,  Mr.  U 
Thant. 

As  to  the  basic  alternative,  so  long  as 
South  Vietnam  Is  ready  to  carry  on  the  fight, 
withdrawal  is  imthlnkable.  A  negotiation 
that  produced  a  return  to  the  essentials  of 
the  1954  accords  and  thus  an  independent 
and  secure  South  Vietnam  would  of  course 
be  an  answer,  indeed  the  answer.  But 
negotiation  would  hardly  be  promising  that 
admitted  communism  to  South  Vietnam,  that 
did  not  get  Hanoi  out,  or  that  exposed  South 
Vietnam  and  perhaps  other  countries  of  the 
area  to  renewed  Communist  aggression  at 
will,  with  only  nebulous  or  remote  guaran- 
tees. 

As  for  enlarging  o\ir  own  actions,  we  can 
not  speak  siu-ely  about  the  future — for  the 
aggressors  themselves  share  the  responsibility 
for  such  eventualities.  We  have  shown  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  that  we  can  act,  and 
North  Vietnam  knows  It,  and  knows  its  own 
weaknesses.    But  we  seek  no  wider  war,  and 


we  must  not  suppose  that  there  are  quick  or 
easy  answers  In  this  direction. 

The  root  of  the  problem,  to  repeat,  is  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  must  persist  In  our  ef- 
forts there,  with  patience  rather  than 
petulance,  coolness  rather  than  recklessness, 
and  with  a  continuing  ability  to  separate  the 
real  from  the  merely  wished  for. 

As  a  great  power,  we  are  now  and  will 
continue  to  find  ourselves  In  situations  where 
we  simply  do  not  have  easy  choices,  where 
there  simply  are  not  immediate  or  ideal  solu- 
tions available.  We  cannot  then  allow  our- 
selves to  yield  to  frustration,  but  must  stick 
to  the  Job,  doing  all  we  can  and  doing  it 
better. 

The  national  Interests  that  have  brought 
us  Into  the  Vietnam  struggle  are  valid,  and 
they  do  not  be«:ome  less  so  Just  because  the 
going  gets  rough  and  the  end  Is  not  yet  In 
sight.  President  Johnson  said  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message:  "Our  goal  is  peace  In 
southeast  Asia.  That  will  come  only  when 
aggressors  leave  their  neighbors  In  peace. 
What  Is  at  stake  Is  the  cause  of  freedom.  In 
that  cause,  we  shall  never  be  found  wanting." 


Aggression  From  the  North — The  Record 
OF  North  Vietnam's  Campaign  To  Conquer 
South   Vietnam 

"Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  Is  to  Join  in  the 
defense  and  protection  of  freedom  of  a  brave 
people  who  are  under  attack  that  is  con- 
trolled and  that  is  directed  from  outside 
their  country."  (President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, February   17,   1965.) 

INTRODUCTION 

South  Vietnam  is  fighting  for  its  life 
against  a  brutal  campaign  of  terror  and 
armed  attack  Inspired,  directed,  supplied, 
and  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
Hanoi.  This  flagrant  aggression  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  but  recently  the  pace 
has  quickened  and  the  threat  has  now  be- 
come acute. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  new  kind  of 
war,  a  fact  as  yet  poorly  understood  In  most 
parts  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  confusion 
that  prevails  in  the  thinking  of  many  peo- 
ple, and  even  many  governments,  stems  from 
this  basic  misunderstanding.  For  in  Viet- 
nam a  totally  new  brand  of  aggression  has 
been  loosed  against  an  Independent  people 
who  want  to  make  their  own  way  In  peace 
and  freedom. 

Vietnam  is  not  another  Greece,  where  In- 
digenous guerrilla  forces  used  friendly 
neighboring  territory  as  a  sanctuary. 

Vietnam  is  not  another  Malaya,  where 
Communist  guerrillas  were,  for  the  most 
part,  physically  distinguishable  from  the 
peaceful  majority  they  sought  to  control. 

Vietnam  is  not  another  Philippines,  where 
Communist  guerrillas  were  physically  sepa- 
rated from  the  source  of  their  moral  and 
physical  support. 

Above  all,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  a 
spontaneous  and  local  rebellion  against  the 
established  government. 

There  are  elements  In  the  Communist 
program  of  conquest  directed  against  South 
Vietnam  common  to  each  of  the  prevlovis 
areas  of  aggression  and  subversion.  But 
there  Is  one  fundamental  difference.  In 
Vietnam  a  Communist  government  has  set 
out  deliberately  to  conquer  a  sovereign  peo- 
ple In  a  neighboring  state.  And  to  achieve 
Its  end,  It  has  used  every  resoiirce  of  its 
own  government  to  carry  out  its  carefully 
planned  program  of  concealed  aggression. 
North  Vietnam's  commitment  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  South  Is  no  less  total  than  was 
the  commitment  of  the  regime  In  North 
Korea  In  1950.  But  knowing  the  conse- 
quences of  the  latter's  undisguised  attack, 
the  planners  in  Hanoi  have  tried  desperately 
to  conceal  their  hand.  They  have  failed 
and  their  aggression  Is  as  real  as  that  of 
an  Invading  army. 
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This  report  is  a  summary  of  the  massive 
evidence  of  North  Vietnamese  aggression  ob- 
tained by  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  evidence  has  been  Jointly  ana- 
lyzed by  South  Vietnamese  and  American  ex- 
perts. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  hard  core  of 
the  Communist  forces  attacking  South  Viet- 
nam were  trained  in  the  north  and  ordered 
Into  the  south  by  Hanoi.  It  shows  that  the 
key  leadership  of  the  Vletcong  (VC).  the 
officers  and  much  of  the  cadre,  many  of  the 
technicians,  political,  organizers,  and  propa- 
gandists have  come  from  the  north  and  oper- 
ate under  Hanoi's  direction.  It  shows  that 
the  training  of  essential  military  personnel 
and  their  infiltration  into  the  south  Is  di- 
rected by  the  mllitery  high  command  in 
Hanoi.    (See  sec.  I.) 

The  evidence  shows  that  many  of  the 
weapons  and  much  of  the  ammunition  and 
other  supplies  used  by  the  Vietcong  have 
been  sent  into  South  Vietnam  from  Hanoi. 
In  recent  months  new  types  of  weapons  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  VC  army,  for  which 
all  ammunition  must  come  from  outside 
sources.  Communist  China  and  other  Com- 
munist States  have  been  the  prime  suppliers 
of  these  weapons  and  ammunition,  and  they 
have  been  channeled  primarily  through 
North  Vietnam.    (See  sec.  11.) 

The  directing  force  behind  the  effort  to 
conquer  South  Vietnam  is  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  north,  the  Lao  Dong  (Workers) 
Party.  As  In  every  Communist  State,  the 
party  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  regime  itself. 
North  Vietnamese  officials  have  expressed 
their  firm  determination  to  absorb  South 
Vietnam  Into  the  Commxinlst  world.  (See 
sec.  III.) 

Through  Its  central  committee,  which  con- 
trols the  government  of  the  north,  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  directs  the  total  political  and 
mUltary  effort  of  the  Vletcong.  The  military 
high  command  in  the  north  trains  the  mili- 
tary men  and  sends  them  into  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Central  Research  Agency,  North 
Vietnam's  central  Intelligence  organization, 
directs  the  elaborate  espionage  and  subver- 
sion effort.  The  extensive  political -military 
organization  In  the  north  which  directs  the 
Vletcong  war  effort  Is  described  in  sec- 
tion rv. 

Under  Hanoi's  overall  direction  the  Com- 
munists have  established  an  extensive  ma- 
chine for  carrying  on  the  war  within  South 
Vietnam.  The  focal  point  Is  the  Central 
Office  for  South  Vietnam  with  Its  political 
and  military  subsections  and  other  special- 
ized agencies.  A  subordinate  part  of  this 
Central  Office  Is  the  Liberation  Front  for 
South  Vietnam.  The  front  was  formed  at 
Hanoi's  order  in  1960.  Its  principal  func- 
tion Is  to  Influence  opinion  abroad  and  to 
create  the  false  Impression  that  the  aggres- 
sion In  South  Vietnam  is  an  Indigenous  rebel- 
lion against  the  established  government. 
(See  sec.  IV.) 

For  more  than  10  years  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  exercising  the 
Inherent  right  of  self-defense,  have  fought 
back  against  these  efforts  to  extend  Commu- 
nist power  south  across  the  17th  parallel. 
The  United  States  has  responded  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  for  help  In  this  defense  of  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  Its  land  and  its 
people. 

In  1961  the  Department  of  State  Issued  a 
report  called  "A  Threat  to  the  Peace."  It 
described  North  Vietnam's  program  to  seize 
South  Vietnam.  The  evidence  in  that  report 
had  been  presented  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  the  International 
Control  Commission  (ICC).  A  special  re- 
port by  the  ICC  In  June  1962  upheld  the 
validity  of  that  evidence.  The  Commission 
held  that  there  was  "sufficient  evidence  to 
show  beyond  reasonable  doubt"  that  North 
Vietnam  had  sent  arms  and  men  Into  South 
Vietnam  to  carry  out  subversion  with  the 


aim  of  overthrowing  the  legal  government 
there.  The  ICC  found  the  authorities  In 
Hanoi  in  specific  violation  of  four  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954.' 

Since  then,  new  and  even  more  Impressive 
evidence  of  Hanoi's  aggression  has  accumu- 
lated. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
believes  that  evidence  should  be  presented 
to  Its  own  citizens  and  to  the  world.  It  Is 
Important  for  freemen  to  know  what  has 
been  happening  in  Vietnam,  and  how,  and 
why.    That  is  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

I.  HANOI  SUPPLIES  THE  KEY  PERSONNEL  FOR  THE 
ARMEn>    AGGRESSION    AGAINST    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

The  hard  core  of  the  Communist  forces 
attacking  South  Vietnam  are  men  trained  In 
North  Vietnam.  They  are  ordered  into  the 
south  and  remain  under  the  military  dis- 
cipline of  the  military  high  command  In 
Hanoi.  Special  training  camps  operated  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  gave  political 
and  military  training  to  the  Infiltrators.  In- 
creasingly the  forces  sent  into  the  south  are 
native  North  Vietnamese  who  have  never  seen 
South  Vietnam.  A  special  infiltration  unit, 
the  70th  Transportation  Group,  Is  responsible 
for  moving  men  from  North  Vietnam  into  the 
south  via  Infiltration  trails  through  Laos. 
Another  special  unit,  the  maritime  infiltra- 
tion group,  sends  weapons  and  supplies 
and  agents  by  sea  into  the  south. 

The  infiltration  rate  has  been  Increasing. 
From  1959  to  1960,  when  Hanoi  was  establish- 
ing its  infiltration  pipeline,  at  least  1,800 
men,  and  possibly  2,700  more,  moved  Into 
South  Vietnam  from  the  north.  The  flow 
Increased  to  a  minimum  of  3,700  In  1961  and 
at  least  5.400  In  1962.  There  was  a  modest 
decrease  In  1963  to  4,200  confirmed  Infiltra- 
tors, though  later  evidence  Is  likely  to  raise 
this  figure. 

For  1964  the  evidence  la  still  Incomplete. 
However,  it  already  shows  that  a  minimum 
of  4,400  Infiltrators  entered  the  south,  and 
it  Is  estimated  more  than  3,000  others  were 
sent  in. 

There  Is  usually  a  time  lag  between  the 
entry  of  infiltrating  troops  and  the  discovery 
of  clear  evidence  they  have  entered.  This 
fact,  plus  collateral  evidence  of  increased  use 
of  the  Infiltration  routes,  suggests  strongly 
that  1964  was  probably  the  year  of  greatest 
Infiltration  so  far. 

Thus,  since  1959,  nearly  20,000  VC  officers, 
soldiers,  and  technicians  are  known  to  have 
entered  South  Vietnam  under  orders  from 
Hanoi.  Additional  information  Indicates 
that  an  estimated  17,000  more  Infiltrators 
were  dispatched  to  the  south  by  the  regime 
In  Hanoi  during  the  past  6  years.  It  can 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  still  other  infil- 
tration groups  have  entered  the  south  for 
which  there  is  no  evidence  yet  available. 

To  some  the  level  of  Infiltration  from  the 
north  may  seem  modest  In  comparison  with 
the  total  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  But  one-for-one  calcu- 
lations are  totally  misleading  in  the  kind  of 
warfare  going  on  In  Vietnam.  First,  a  high 
proportion  of  Infiltrators  from  the  north  are 
well-trained  officers,  cadres,  and  specialists. 
Second,  It  has  long  been  realized  that  In 
guerrilla  combat  the  burdens  of  defense  are 
vastly  heavier  than  those  of  attack.  In  Ma- 
laya, the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere  a  ratio 
of  at  least  10  to  1  in  favor  of  the  forces  of 
order  was  required  to  meet  successfully  the 
threat  of  the  guerrillas  hit-and-run  tactics. 
In  the  calculus  of  guerrilla  warfare  the 
scale  of  North  Vietnamese  infiltration  Into 
the  south  takes  on  a  very  different  meaning. 
For  the  infiltration  of  5,000  guerrilla  fighters 
In  a  given  year  is  the  equivalent  of  marching 
perhaps  50,000  regular  troops  across  the 
border.  In  terms  of  the  burden  placed  on  the 
defenders. 

Above  all,  the  number  of  proved  and  prob- 
able Infiltrators  from  the  north  should  be 


seen  In  relation  to  the  size  of  the  VC  forces. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  Vletcong  num- 
ber approximately  35,000  so-called  hard-core 
forces,  and  another  60,000  to  80,000  local 
forces.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  Infiltrators 
from  the  north — allowing  for  casualties — 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  so-called  hard- 
core Vletcong.  Personnel  from  the  north, 
in  short,  are  now  and  have  always  been  the 
backbone  of  the  entire  VC  operation. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  lower  level  ele- 
ments of  the  VC  forces  are  recruited  within 
South  Vietnam.  However,  the  thousands  of 
reported  cases  of  VC  kldnaplngs  and  terror- 
Ism  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  threats 
and  other  pressures  by  the  Vletcong  play  a 
major  part  in  such  recruitment. 

A.  The  infiltration  process 
The  Infiltration  routes  supply  hard-core 
units  with  most  of  their  officers  and  non- 
commissioned personnel.  This  source  helps 
fill  the  gaps  left  by  battle  casualties.  Illness, 
and  defection  and  Insures  continued  control 
by  Hanoi.  Also,  as  the  nature  of  the  conflict 
has  changed.  North  Vietnam  has  supplied 
the  Vietcong  with  technical  specialists  via 
the  infiltration  routes.  These  have  included 
men  trained  In  armor  and  ordnance,  anti- 
aircraft, and  communications  as  well  as  med- 
ical corpsmen  and  transport  experts. 

There  Is  no  single  infiltration  route  from 
the  north  to  South  Vietnam.  But  by  far 
the  biggest  percentage  of  Infiltrators  follow 
the  same  general  course.  The  principal 
training  center  for  North  Vietnamese  Army 
men  assigned  to  Join  the  Vietcong  hp,s  been 
at  Xuan  Mai  near  Hanoi.  Recently  captured 
Vletcong  have  also  reported  an  Infiltration 
training  camp  at  Thanh  Hoa.  After  comple- 
tion of  their  training  course — which  involves 
political  and  propaganda  work  as  well  as 
military  subjects — Infiltrating  units  are 
moved  to  Vlnh  on  the  east  coast.  Many  have 
made  stopovers  at  a  staging  area  In  Dong  Hoi 
where  additional  training  Is  conducted. 
From  there  they  go  by  truck  to  the  Laos 
border. 

Then,  usually  after  several  days'  rest.  In- 
filtrators move  southward  through  Laos. 
Generally  they  move  along  the  Laos-South 
Vietnam  border.  Responsibility  for  Infiltra- 
tion from  North  Vietnam  through  Laos  be- 
longs to  the  70th  Transportation  Group  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  After  a  time 
the  Infiltration  groups  turn  eastward,  enter- 
ing South  Vietnam  In  Quang  Nam,  Quang 
Trl,  Thua  Thien,  Kontum.  or  another  of 
the  border  provinces. 

The  Communists  have  established  regular 
lanes  for  infiltration  with  way  stations  es- 
tablished about  1  day's  march  apart.  The 
way  stations  are  equipped  to  quarter  and 
feed  the  Vietcong  passing  through.  Infil- 
trators who  suffer  from  malaria  or  other  Ill- 
nesses stay  at  the  stations  until  they  recover 
sufficiently  to  Join  another  passing  group 
moving  south. 

The  map  on  page  4  [not  shown  In  Record] 
shows  the  Infiltration  route  from  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  south  followed  by  VC  Sgt.  Huynh 
Van  Tay  and  a  group  of  North  Vietnamese 
Army  officers  and  men  In  September  1963. 
Tay  was  captured  during  an  engagement  in 
Chuong  Thien  Province  In  April  1964. 

Local  guides  lead  the  Infiltration  groups 
along  the  secret  trails.  Generally  they  di- 
rect the  Infiltrators  from  halfway  between 
two  stations,  through  their  own  base  sta- 
tion, and  on  halfway  to  the  next  supply  base. 
Thus  the  guides  are  kept  in  Ignorance  of  all 
but  their  own  way  stations.  Only  group 
leaders  are  permitted  to  talk  with  the  guides 
In  order  to  preserve  maximum  security.  The 
men  are  discouraged  from  asking  where  they 
are  or  where  they  are  going.* 
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1  For  the  text  of  pertinent  sections  of  the 
ICC  report,  see  app.  A. 


"For  additional  maps  of  the  routes  taken 
by  VC  Infiltrators  Into  South  Vietnam,  see 
app.  B. 


The  same  system  of  trails  and  guides  used 
along  the  Lao  infiltration  routes  is  used 
within  South  Vietnam  Iteelf.  Vletcong  In- 
filtrators may  report  directly  to  a  reassign- 
ment center  in  the  highlands  as  soon  as  they 
enter  South  Vietnam.  But  in  the  past  year 
or  more  some  groups  have  moved  down  trails 
In  South  Vietnam  to  provinces  Eilong  the 
Cambodian  border  and  near  Saigon  before  re- 
ceiving their  imit  assignment.  Within  South 
Vietnam  Infiltration  and  supplies  are  han- 
dled by  VC  units  such  as  the  Nam  Son  Trans- 
portation Group. 

At  the  Laos  border  crossing  point  Infil- 
trators are  reequipped.  Their  North  Viet- 
namese Army  uniforms  must  be  turned  in. 
They  must  give  up  all  personal  papers,  let- 
ters, notebooks,  and  photographs  that  might 
be  incriminating.  Document  control  over 
the  infiltrators  has  been  tightened  consider- 
ably over  the  past  2  years.  A  number  of 
Vietnamese  Infiltrators  have  told  of  being 
fitted  out  with  Lao  neutralist  uniforms  for 
their  passage  through  Laos. 

Infiltration  groups  are  usually  Issued  a  set 
of  black  civilian  pajama-like  clothes,  two 
unmarked  uniforms,  rubber  sandals,  a  . 
sweater,  a  hammock,  mosquito  netting,  and 
waterproof  sheeting.  They  carry  a  3-  to  5- 
day  supply  of  food.  A  packet  of  medicines 
and  bandages  Is  iisually  provided. 

The  size  of  Infiltration  groups  varies 
widely.  Prisoners  have  mentioned  units  as 
small  as  5  men  and  as  large  as  500.  Gen- 
erally the  groups  number  40  to  50.  When 
they  arrive  in  South  Vietnam  these  groups 
are  visually  split  up  and  assigned  to  various 
VC  units  as  replacements,  although  some 
have  remained  Intact. 

B.  Military  personnel 
The  following  are  individual  case  histories 
of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  sent  by  the 
Hanoi  regime  Into  South  Vietnam.  They  are 
only  an  illustrative  group.  They  show  that 
the  leadership  and  specialized  personnel  for 
the  guerrilla  war  in  South  Vietnam  consists 
in  large  part  of  members  of  the  North  Viet- 
nam armed  forces,  trained  in  the  North  and 
subject  to  the  command  and  discipline  of 
Hanoi. 

1.  Tran  Quoc  Dan 

Dan  was  a  VC  major,  commander  of  the 
60th  Battalion  (sometimes  known  as  the  34th 
Group  of  the  Thon-Klm  Battalion).  Disil- 
lusioned with  fighting  his  own  countrymen 
and  with  communism  and  the  lies  of  the 
Hanoi  regime,  he  surrendered  to  the  authori- 
ties in  South  Vietnam  on  February  11,  1963. 

At  the  age  of  15  he  joined  the  revolutionary 
army  (Viet  Mlnh)  and  fought  against  the 
French  forces  until  1954  when  the  Geneva 
accords  ended  the  Indochina  war.  As  a  regu- 
lar In  the  Viet  Mlnh  forces,  he  was  moved  to 
North  Vietnam.  He  became  an  officer  In  the 
so-called  people's  army. 

In  March  1962  Major  Dan  received  orders 
to  prepare  to  move  to  South  Vietnam.  He 
had  been  exposed  to  massive  propaganda  In 
the  north  which  told  of  the  destitution  of  the 
peasants  in  the  south  and  said  that  the 
Americans  had  taken  over  the  French  role  of 
colonialists.  He  said  later  that  an  Important 
reason  for  his  decision  to  surrender  was  that 
he  discovered  these  propaganda  themes  were 
lies.  He  found  the  peastuats  more  prosperous 
than  the  people  in  the  north.  And  he  recog- 
nized quickly  that  he  was  not  fighting  the 
Americans  but  his  own  people. 

With  the  600  men  of  his  unit.  Major  Dan 
left  Hanoi  on  March  23,  1962.  They  traveled 
through  the  Laos  corridor.  His  group  Joined 
up  with  the  Vletcong  1st  Regiment  in  cen- 
tral Vietnam. 

The  35-year-old  major  took  part  in  45  ac- 
tions and  was  wounded  once  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful VC  attack  on  an  outpost.  As  time 
passed  he  became  Increasingly  discouraged 
by  his  experience  as  a  VC  troop  commander. 
Most  of  all.  he  said,  he  was  tired  of  killing 
other  Vietnamese.    After  several  months  of 


soul-searching  he  decided  to  surrender  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
He  has  volunteered  to  do  "anything  to  serve 
the  national  cause"  of  South  Vietnam. 

2.  Vo  Thol 
Sgt.  Vo  Thol  (Communist  Party  alias  Vo 
Blen)  was  an  assistant  squad  leader  in  the 
VC  Tay  Son  22d  Battalion.    On  the  night  of 
October  7,  1963,  his  unit  attacked  An  Tuong 
village  In  Blnh  Dlnh  Province.     After  over- 
running the  village,  Vo's  company  was  as- 
signed to  set  up  an  ambxish  against  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  troops  rushing  to  defend  the 
village.      In  the  ensuing  fight  Vo  was  seri- 
ovisly  wounded.    He  was  picked  up  by  local 
farmers  and  tvimed  over  to  the  authorities. 
Vo's  life  and  experiences  were  similar  to 
those  of   thousands  of   Vietcong.     Bom   In 
Quang    Ngal    Province    in    1932.    he    went 
through  5  years  of  school  and  then  worked 
on  his  parents'  small  farm.    During  the  war 
against  the  French  he  Joined  the  Viet  Mlnh 
forces.     When   the  fighting  ended,  he  was 
transferred  to  North  Vietnam  with  his  unit, 
the  210th  Regiment.     He  remained  In  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  until  1960  when  he 
was  sent  to  work  on  a  state  farm  In  Nghe  An 
Province.     Vo  said   3.000  men  and  women 
worked  on  the  farm,  of  whom  400  were  sol- 
diers.    In  September   1962  Vo  was  told  he 
must  Join  the  newly  activated  22d  Battalion. 
All  the  members  of  the  battalion  came  from 
provinces  In  South  Vietnam,  from  Quang  Trl 
to  Phu  Yen.     But  It  was  not  an  ordinary 
battalion;    two-thirds  of  Its  members  were 
cadre  -with  ranks  up  to  senior  capltaln. 

The  group  was  put  through  an  advanced 
training  course  that  lasted  6  months.  The 
training  program  included  combat  tactics 
for  units  from  squad  to  company  and  the 
techniques  of  guerrilla  and  counterguerrilla 
fighting.  There  were  heavy  doses  of  politi- 
cal Indoctrination. 

On  March  5,   1963,  the  22d  Battalion  re- 
ceived  orders    to   move   south.     They   were 
transported  in  trucks  from  Nghe  An  Province 
to  Dong  Hoi  In  Quang  Blnh,  just  north  of 
the  17th  parallel.    From  there  the  unit  was 
moved  westward  to  the  Lao  border.     Then 
the  more  than  300  men  began  walking  to 
the  south  following  mountain  trails  In  Laos 
and  the  Vietnam  border  area.    They  marched 
by   day,   rested   at   night.     Every  fifth   day 
they  stopped  at  a  way  station  for  a  full  day's 
rest.     One   company   dropped   off   at   Thua 
Thlem  Province.     Vo  and  the  remainder  of 
the  group  marched  on  to  Plelku  Province. 
Two  fully  armed  companies  from  a  neighbor- 
ing province  were  assigned  to  the  battalion. 
The  assignment  given  to  the  battalion  was 
to  harass  strategic  hamlets  in  the  Hoal  An 
district  of  Blnh  Dlnh,  to  round  up  cattle 
and   rice,    to   kill   or   kidnap   cadre   of   the 
Government    forces,    and    to    recruit    local 
3routh  for  service  with  the  Vletcong. 
3.  Nguyen  Thao 
Nguyen   Thao   was   a   VC   weapons   tech- 
nician.   A  native  of  Khanh  Hao  Province  In 
South  Vietnam,  he  Joined  the  Viet  Mlnh  In 
1950.    He  worked  at  a  secret  arsenal  manu- 
facturing weapons  for  use  by  the  guerrilla 
forces.    He  went  to  North  Vietnam  after  the 
Geneva   accords   were   signed   In    1954.     In 
North    Vietnam    he    attended    a    technical 
school  specializing  In  arms  and  manufacture. 
He  received  special  training  In  foreign  small 
arms  and  artillery. 

At  the  end  of  1962  he  was  ordered  to  Ha 
Dong  to  attend  a  special  course  of  political 
training  In  preparation  for  Infiltrating  into 
South  Vietnam.  On  completion  of  the 
training  course  he  was  assigned  to  a  group 
of  14  men  who  would  move  to  the  south  to- 
gether. Nguyen  Thao  said  the  group  was 
composed  of  four  armament  specialists,  two 
chemical  engineers,  and  eight  middle-level 
technical  cadre. 

They  left  Ha  Dong  In  March  1963,  crossed 
Into  Laos,  and  reached  their  destination  In 
the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam  in  May. 


Nguyen  Thao  went  to  work  at  a  secret  VC 
arsenal  near  the  Quang  Ngal  border.  Fifty 
men,  some  local  workers,  manned  the  arsenal 
weapons  section.  The  group  manufactured 
mines  and  grenades  for  the  VC  units  In  the 
area  and  repaired  weapons. 

Nguyen  Thao  said  he  soon  realized  from 
talking  with  the  local  workers  at  the  arsenal 
that  most  of  what  he  had  heard  In  the  North 
about  conditions  In  South  Vietnam  was 
wrong.  He  said  the  Communists  had  de- 
ceived him.  Two  months  after  his  arrival  at 
the  arsenal  he  decided  to  defect.  He  asked 
permission  to  rejoin  his  family  and  to  work 
In  a  national  defense  factory  and  continue 
his  studies. 


4.  Nguyen  Viet  Le 
This  VC  soldier  was  born  In  Quang  Nam 
Province  in  South  Vietnam.  He  served  with 
the  305th  Division  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  and 
moved  to  North  Vietnam  in  1954.  In  April 
1961,  Nguyen  Viet  Le  and  his  unit,  the  50th 
Battalion,  moved  Into  Laos.  He  said  the  unit 
remained  In  Laos  for  2  months,  during  which 
It  fought  In  four  battles  alongside  the 
Pathet  Lao.  During  these  engagements  one 
of  the  battalion's  four  companies  was  badly 
mauled  and  had  to  be  returned  to  North 
Vietnam. 

The  other  three  companies  were  assigned 
to  South  Vietnam.  They  arrived  in  Quang 
Ngal  Province  in  the  summer  of  1961.  For  a 
month  they  rested  and  waited  for  orders. 
They  took  part  In  a  major  action  against  an 
outpost  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam In  September.  Nguyen  Viet  Le  was 
captured  during  a  battle  In  Quang  Ngal 
Province  In  AprU  1962. 

5.  Nguyen  True 
Corp.  Nguyen  True  was  born  In  1933,  the 
son  of  a  farmer  In  Phu  Yen  Province  In 
South  Vietnam.  From  1949  to  1954  he  served 
as  a  courier  and  then  as  a  guerrilla  fighter 
with  the  Viet  Mlnh.  In  early  1955  he  board- 
ed a  Soviet  ship  and  moved  with  his  unit, 
the  40th  Battalion,  to  North  Vietnam.  He 
remained  In  the  army,  but  in  1959,  bothered 
by  Illness,  he  went  to  work  on  a  state  farm. 
In  August  1962  Nguyen  True  was  notified 
that  he  was  back  In  the  army  and  that  he  was 
being  sent  to  South  Vietnam.  He  rej)orted 
to  the  Xuan  Mai  training  center  and  vmder- 
went  6  months  of  military  and  political  re- 
education. His  unit  was  the  newly  activated 
22d  Battalion.  The  training  course  was  com- 
pleted in  February  1963.  but  departvire  for 
South  Vietnam  was  delayed  xmtil  April. 

For  Infiltration  purpnases  the  battalion  was 
divided  Into  two  groups.  On  April  27.  Ngu- 
yen True  and  his  group  boarded  trucks  at 
Xuan  Mai.  They  went  first  to  Vlnh,  then  on 
to  Dong  Hoi,  and  finally  to  the  Laos-North 
Vietnam  border.  There  they  doffed  their 
North  Vietnamese  army  uniforms  and  put  on 
black  peasants'  clothing.  The  march  to  the 
south  began,  sometimes  In  Lao  territory, 
sometimes  In  Vietnam.  They  passed  through 
Thua  Thien  Province,  then  Quang  Nam. 
Quang  "nn.  and  Quang  Ngal.  and  finally  to 
their  destination,  Plelku.  Each  day  they  had 
a  new  guide,  generally  one  of  the  mountain 
people  of  the  area. 

Nguyen  said  that  he  and  most  of  the  troops 
who  were  sent  north  after  the  Indochina 
war  wanted  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
rejoin  their  families.  In  August  1963  Nguyen 
True  was  sent  out  on  a  foraging  expedition 
to  find  food  for  his  unit.  He  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  defect  to  Government  forces  at  An 
Tuc  In  Blnh  Dlnh  Province. 

6.  Nguyen  Cam  _ 

Cam  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Quang  Tin 
Province.  Bom  In  1929,  he  Joined  the  Vlet- 
mlnh  youth  group  In  his  home  village  In  1946. 
In  1  year  he  became  a  guerrilla  fighter.  In 
1954,  as  the  Indochina  war  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  he  was  serving  with  the  Vletmlnh  20th 
Battalion.  In  May  1955  he  went  to  North 
Vietnam  with  his  iinlt. 
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HI  health  caused  his  transfer  to  an  agrl- 
cultiiral  camp  In  1958.  By  1960  he  was  back 
In  uniform,  serving  In  the  210th  Regiment. 
In  May  of  that  year  he  was  assigned  to  a 
small  group  that  was  to  set  up  a  metallurgi- 
cal workshop.  Early  In  1961  he  was  sent  to 
a  metallurgical  class  In  Nghe  An  Province. 
They  were  taught  a  simple  form  of  cast  iron 
production,  simple  blast  furnace  construc- 
tion, and  similar  skills.  Their  Instructor  was 
an  engineer  from  the  Hanoi  Industrial  de- 
partment. 

Their  special  course  completed,  Cam  and 
his  group  of  35  men  prepared  to  go  to  South 
Vietnam.  They  went  by  truck  from  their 
training  center  at  Nghe  An  to  the  Lao  bor- 
der. After  19  days  marching  throxigh  Laos, 
they  an'ived  in  the  vicinity  of  Tchepone. 
There  they  waited  for  3  days  until  food  sup- 
plies could  be  airdropped  by  a  North  Viet- 
namese plane.  Nineteen  days  of  walking 
took  them  to  the  Laos-South  Vietnam  bor- 
der. 

Delayed  en  route  by  illness.  Cam  finally 
reached  his  destination  In  November  1961. 
It  was  a  secret  VC  iron  foundry  in  Kontum 
Province.  Several  Iron  ore  deposits  were 
nearby,  and  the  hill  people  had  long  used 
the  Iron  to  make  knives  and  simple  tools. 
Cam's  Job  was  building  kilns  to  smelt  the 
ore.  The  Vletcong  hoped  to  use  the  Iron 
for  mines  and  grenades. 

On  August  4,  1963.  Sergeant  Cam  went 
to  a  nearby  village  to  buy  salt  for  his  group. 
On  his  return  he  found  his  comrades  had 
gone  to  one  of  their  cultivated  fields  to 
gather  corn,  and  he  Joined  them.  The  group 
was  Interrupted  at  their  work  by  a  Viet- 
namese ranger  company.  After  a  brief  fight 
Cam  was  taken  prisoner. 

7.  Nguyen  Hong  Thai 

Thai,  32  years  old,  was  born  and  grew  up 
In  Quang  Nkal  Province  In  South  Vietnam. 
After  service,  with  the  Vletmlnh  we  was 
moved  to  North  Vietnam  In  1954.  After  3 
years  of  military  service  he  was  assigned  to 
a  military  farm.  In  December  1961  he  was 
recalled  to  his  former  unit,  the  305th  Divi- 
sion, and  went  to  the  special  training  camp 
at  Xuan  Mai  In  preparation  for  fighting  with 
the  Vletcong  in  South  Vietnam. 

Training  began  In  January  1962  and 
lasted  for  4  months.  The  training  group, 
designated  the  32d  Battalion,  was  composed 
of  650  men  who  came  from  various  branches 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army — engineers, 
artillery,  airborne,  transport,  marines,  and 
some  factory  workers  and  students.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  training  was  military  (guer- 
rilla tactics,  ambushes,  sabotage,  etc.)  and 
one-fourth  was  political.  In  the  latter, 
heavy  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  necessity 
for  armed  seizure  of  power  In  the  south. 

Group  32  was  divided  Into  sections  and 
began  Infiltrating  to  the  south  on  July  14, 
1962.  It  moved  In  three  groups.  Thai  said 
It  took  his  group  more  than  55  days  to  travel 
from  North  Vietnam  through  Laos  to  Quang 
Ngal  Province  In  the  south.  He  reported  that 
all  the  communications  and  liaison  stations 
on  the  route  to  South  Vietnam  are  now  op- 
erated by  the  Army  of  North  Vietnam.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  In  South  Vietnam.  Thai  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was 
made  a  platoon  leader  In  the  20th  Vletcong 
Highland  Battalion.  In  February  1963  the 
unit  moved  from  Quang  Nam  to  Kontum 
Province. 

Combat  conditions  and  the  rigors  of  guer- 
rilla life  began  to  depress  Thai.  He  said  he 
wanted  only  to  rejoin  his  family  and  live  In 
peace.  In  September  he  asked  and  received 
permission  to  visit  his  family  in  Quang  Ngal. 
When  he  got  home,  he  surrendered  to  a  South 
Vietnamese  Army  post. 

8.  Dao  Klen  Lap 

Lap  is  a  civilian  radio  technician.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
North  Vietnam  since  1955.  In  February  1963 
he   was   selected   for   assignment    to   South 


Vietnam  where  he  was  to  work  with  the 
Liberation  Front.  He  Infiltrated  into  South 
Vietnam  with  a  group  of  about  70  civilian 
specialists.  They  Included  doctors,  pharma- 
cists, union  organizers,  radio  specialists, 
propagandists,  and  youth  organizers.  One  of 
the  Infiltrators  In  Dao's  group  was  a  man 
named  Blnh,  publisher  of  the  newspaper 
Labor  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  Another  was 
a  member  of  the  city  soviet  of  Hanoi. 

The  specialists  In  Dao's  group  received  3 
months  of  basic  military  training  at  Son 
Tay,  and  then  departed  for  the  south  In  mid- 
June.  Their  orders  were  to  report  to  the 
central  office  of  the  Vletcong  In  South  Viet- 
nam where  they  would  be  assigned  accord- 
ing to  their  Individual  specialties.  Dao  and 
Blnh  were  to  help  run  a  radio  station  of  the 
Liberation  Front. 

They  traveled  through  Laos  and  along  the 
Vietnam  border.  They  had  to  stop  for  sev- 
eral weeks  In  Quang  Nam  Province  to  recu- 
perate from  their  travels.  On  October  1  they 
were  directed  by  guides  to  a  VC  station  In 
Ban  Me  Thuot. 

Dao  said  he  had  by  then  decided  to  defect 
to  the  government  authorities  In  the  south. 
He  set  off  with  one  companion,  but  they  were 
separated  as  they  crossed  a  swiftly  fiowlng 
river.  Dao  gave  himself  up  at  a  government 
post  in  Ban  Me  Thuot  on  October  13.  1963. 

9.  Tran  Ngoc  Llnh 

Llnh  was  a  Vletcong  senior  sergeant, 
leader  of  a  reconnaissance  platoon.  He  Is  the 
son  of  a  middle-class  farm  family  In  Tay 
Nlnh  Province.  He  served  with  the  Viet 
Mlnh  against  the  French  and  moved  to  North 
Vietnam  In  1954.  He  spent  the  next  7  years 
In  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  In  Septem- 
ber 1962  Llnh  was  assigned  to  the  Xuan  Mai 
training  center  at  Ha  Dong  to  prepare  for 
duty  In  South  Vietnam.  His  group  was  given 
a  4-month  refresher  course  In  infantry  tac- 
tics with  emphasis  on  guerrilla  fighting. 
Then  he  received  6  months  of  special  training 
In  the  use  of  machlneguns  against  aircraft. 
Antiaircraft  training  has  become  an  Increas- 
ingly important  part  of  the  preparation  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  assigned  to  the 
Vletcong. 

Llnh  and  about  120  others  made  up  the 
406th  Infiltration  Group  conunanded  by  Sen- 
ior Capt.  Nguyen  Van  Do.  They  were  divided 
Into  four  platoons.  During  the  final  2  weeks 
of  preparation  each  member  of  the  group 
was  Issued  new  equipment — black  pajama- 
llke  uniforms,  a  khaki  uniform,  a  hammock, 
mosquito  netting,  rubber  sandals,  and  other 
supplies.  Including  two  packets  of  medicine. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  July  4,  1963, 
his  group  started  Its  Journey  from  the  Xuan 
Mai  training  center  outside  Hanoi.  The  con- 
voy of  six  Molotov  trucks  moved  south  along 
Highway  21  to«  Nghe  An  Province  and  then 
on  to  Quang  Blnh.  On  July  7  they  arrived 
at  the  final  processing  station  near  the  Laos- 
North  Vietnam  border.  There  they  turned 
in  their  North  Vietnamese  Army  uniforms 
as  well  as  all  personal  papers  and  anything 
else  that  might  identify  them  as  coming  from 
the  north.  But  their  departure  for  the  south 
was  delayed  for  several  weeks.  In  August 
they  set  off  through  Laos. 

Twice  along  the  way  Llnh  had  to  stop  at 
liaison  stations  because  of  Illness.  When  the 
Infiltrators  recovered  from  their  Illnesses, 
they  were  formed  Into  special  groups  to  con- 
tinue their  penetration  Into  South  Vietnam. 
Llnh  reported  being  delayed  once  for  8  days, 
and  the  second  time  for  10  days. 

Finally,  In  the  first  week  of  November  1963, 
Llnh  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  begin  the 
final  leg  of  his  Journey  to  a  VC  center  where 
he  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  combat  unit.  He 
and  three  others  who  had  been  similarly  de- 
layed by  attacks  of  malaria  and  other  sickness 
made  up  a  group.  They  moved  through  the 
Jungles  of  Quang  Due  Province  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  On  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 9  they  crossed  the  Srepok  River.    There 


they  ran  Into  a  unit  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  One  of  the  Infiltrators  was  killed, 
Llnh  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  other  two 
Vietcong  escaped. 

These  are  typical  Vletcong.  There  are 
many  other  officers  like  Tran  Quoc  Dan,  tech- 
nicians like  Nguyen  Thao,  and  simple  sol- 
diers like  Nguyen  True.  They  were  born  In 
South  Vietnam,  fought  against  the  French, 
and  then  went  north  and  served  In  the  army 
of  North  Vietnam.  They  were  ordered  by  the 
Communist  rulers  In  Hanoi  to  reenter  South 
Vietnam.  Violating  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962,  they  used  the  territory  of 
neighboring  Laos  to  Infiltrate  Into  the  South. 
They  are  the  means  by  which  Conununlst 
North  Vietnam  Is  carrying  out  Its  program 
of  conquest  In  South  Vietnam.' 

C.  Infiltration  of  native  North  Vietnamese 

The  Communist  authorities  In  Hanoi  are 
now  assigning  native  North  Vietnamese  In 
Increasing  numbers  to  Join  the  VC  forces 
In  South  Vietnam.  Heretofore,  those  In 
charge  of  the  Infiltration  effort  have  sought 
to  fill  their  quotas  with  soldiers  and  others 
born  in  the  south.  The  90,000  troops  that 
moved  from  South  Vietnam  to  the  north 
when  the  Geneva  accords  ended  the  Indo- 
china War  have  provided  an  Invaluable  res- 
ervoir for  this  purpose.  Now,  apparently, 
that  source  Is  running  dry.  The  casualty 
rate  has  been  high,  and  obviously  many  of 
those  who  were  In  fighting  trim  10  years 
ago  are  no  longer  up  to  the  rigors  of  guer- 
rilla war. 

In  any  case,  reports  of  Infiltration  by  na- 
tive North  Vietnamese  in  significant  num- 
bers have  been  received  In  Saigon  for  several 
months.  It  Is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
75  percent  of  the  more  than  4,400  Vletcong 
who  are  known  to  have  entered  the  south 
In  the  first  8  months  of  1964  were  natives 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Vo  Thanh  Vinh  was  born  in  Nghe  An  Prov- 
ince in  North  Vietnam  In  1936.  He  was  cap- 
tured by  South  Vietnamese  forces  on  May  5, 
1964.  He  described  himself  as  a  military 
security  officer.  He  Infiltrated  into  South 
Vietnam  In  April  1964  with  a  group  of  34 
police  and  security  officers  from  the  north. 

Another  native  North  Vietnamese  captured 
In  the  south  was  VC  Pfc.  Vo  Quyen.  His 
home  was  In  Nam  Dlnh  Province.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army's  9th  Regiment.  He  said 
the  entire  battalion  had  Infiltrated  Into 
South  Vietnam  between  February  and  May 
last  year.  He  was  captured  In  an  action  in 
Quang  Trl  Province  on  July  4.  He  told  In- 
terrogators that  the  bulk  of  his  unit  was 
composed  of  young  draftees  from  North 
Vietnam. 

Le  Pham  H\mg,  also  a  private,  first  class, 
was  captured  on  July  7  In  Thua  Thlen 
Province.  He  Is  a  native  of  Nam  Dlnh  In 
North  Vietnam.  Drafted  for  military  service 
In  May  1963.  he  was  in  the  324th  Division. 
His  group,  consisting  solely  of  90  North 
Vietnamese  draftees.  Infiltrated  Into  South 
Vietnam  In  May  1964.  He  reported  that  an- 
other company  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
entered  the  south  at  the  same  time  as  his 
unit. 

A  former  member  of  the  90th  VC  Battal- 
ion reported  that  his  unit  had  been  rein- 
forced by  native  North  Vietnamese  troops 
earlier  this  year.  Le  Thua  Phuong,  an  In- 
formation cadre  and  a  native  of  Quang  Ngal 
Province  In  the  south,  surrendered  to  Gov- 
errunent  forces  on  April  23,  1964.  He  said 
that  the  90th  Battalion  had  received  80 
North  Vietnamese  replacements  In  February. 

A  medical  technician  named  Hoang  Thung 
was  captured  In  Thua  Thlen  Province  on 
July  4.  1964.  He  said  he  had  Infiltrated  Into 
the  south  In  late  1963  with  a  group  of  200 
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These   reports    destroy;   one    more    fiction 
which  the  authorities  In  I  Hanoi  have  sought 


so  long  to  promote — that 
south    was   a   matter   for 
namese.    They  underline 
tion  to  press  its  campalg 
every  available  resource. 


D.   infiltration   of   \ietcong    agents 


No   effort    to    subvert 
elaborate   as   that   being 


the  fighting  in  the 

the    South    Viet- 

Hanoi's  determina- 

a  of  conquest  with 


inother    nation    as 
jconducted   by    the 


Vietnamese  Intelli- 


Ho  Chi  Mlnh  regime  against  South  Vietnam 
can  succeed  without  an  intelligence-gather- 
ing organization.  Recogrtizing  this,  the  au- 
thorities in  Hanoi  have  developed  an  exten- 
sive espionage  effort.  AjU  essential  part  of 
that  effort  is  the  regular  fttsignment  of  secret 
agents  from  the  north  toj South  Vietnam. 

The  heart  of  the  VC  iritelligence  organiza- 
tion is  the  Central  Reseaitch  Agency  in  Hanoi. 
(See  sec.  IV.  C.)  Conimunist  agents  are 
regularly  dispatched  fr6m  North  Vietnam, 
sometimes  for  brief  assignments  but  often 
for  long  periods.  Many  Of  these  agents  move 
into  South  Vietnam  althg  the  Infiltration 
trails  through  Laos;  others  are  carried  by 
boats  along  the  coasts  p.nd  landed  at  pre- 
arranged sites.  A  specicjl  maritime  infiltra- 
tion group  has  been  devepoped  in  North  Viet- 
nam, with  its  operations  centered  In  Ha 
Tinh  and  Quang  Binh  Provinces  just  north 
of  ths   17th  parallel. 

1.  Maritime  Ir  filtration 
The  following  case  illv  itrates  the  methods 
of    maritime    infiltratio;i    of    secret    agents 
used   by   the   Communist   regime   of    North 
Vietnam. 

In  July  1962  a  North 
gence  agent  named  NguMen  Viet  Duong  be- 
gan training  to  infiltrat^  South  Vietnam.  A 
native  southerner,  he  hafj  fought  against  the 
French  and  had  gone  to  North  Vietnam  after 
the  war  ended.  Selected  for  Intelligence 
work,  he  was  assigned  |to  the  Central  Re- 
search Agency  in  1959.     j 

After  a  period  of  intejilslve  Instruction  In 
radio  transmission,  codii>g  and  decoding,  and 
other  skills  of  the  intelligence  trade,  he  was 
given  false  identity  paj>ers  and  other  sup- 
plies and  was  transported  to  the  south.  His 
principal  task  was  to  set  up  a  cell  of  agents 
to  collect  military  Infprmation.  He  flew 
from  Hanoi  to  Dong  Hoi,,  and  from  there  the 
Maritime  infiltration  group  took  him  by  boat 
to  South  Vietnam.  That  was  In  August  1962. 
In  January  1963  Duong  reported  to  Hanoi 
that  he  had  run  into  diWculties.  His  money 
and  papers  had  been  lopt,  and  he  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  wilih  VC  contacts  In  an- 
other province.  Anothejr  agent  was  selected 
to  go  to  South  Vietnamj.  One  of  his  assign- 
ments was  to  contact  Diiong,  find  out  details 
of  what  happened  to  htm,  and  help  Duong 
reestablish  himself  as  a  ^VC  agent.  The  man 
selected  for  the  task  was  Senior  Captain 
Tran  Van  Tan  of  thp  Central  Research 
Agency. 

Tan  had  already  been  picked  to  go  to  the 
South  to  establish  a  clandestine  VC  commu- 
nications center.  Making  contact  with  Du- 
ong was  one  of  his  secondary  assignments. 
After  intensive  preparations  Tan  was  ready 
to  move  to  South  Vietnam  In  March.  He 
was  transferred  to  an  embarkation  base  of 
the  maritime  infiltration  group  Just  north 
of  the  17th  parallel. 

He  was  Joined  by  th^e  other  VC  agents 
and  the  captain  and  three  crewmen  of  the 
boat  that  would  take  them  south.  All  were 
given  false  identity  papers  to  conform  to 
their  false  names.  They  also  were  provided 
with  fishermen's  permits,  South  Vietnamese 
voting  cards,  and  draft  cards  or  military  dis- 
charge papers.  The  bout  captain  received  a 
boat  registration  book,  crew  lists,  and  sev- 
eral South  Vietnamese  permits  to  conduct 
business. 
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The  agents  and  boatmen  were  given 
cover  stories  to  tell  If  captured.  Each  man 
had  to  memorize  not  only  the  details  of  his 
own  story  but  the  names  and  some  details 
about  each  of  the  others.  The  agents  had 
to  become  familiar  with  simple  boat  proce- 
dures so  they  could  pass  as  legitimate  fisher- 
men. 

The  expedition  left  the  embarkation  port 
on  April  4.  In  addition  to  the  four  agents 
the  boat  carried  six  carefully  sealed  boxes 
containing  a  generator,  several  radios,  some 
weapons,  and  a  large  supply  of  South  Viet- 
namese currency.  They  also  carried  some 
chemicals  and  materials  for  making  false 
identification  papers.  Their  destination  was 
a  landing  site  on  the  coast  of  Phuoc  Tuy 
Province. 

Soon  after  leaving  North  Vietnam  the  VC 
boat  encountered  high  winds  and  rough  seas. 
On  April  7  the  storm  became  violent.  The 
boat  tossed  and  threatened  to  capsize. 
Strong  northeasterly  winds  forced  it  ever 
closer  to  shore.  Finally  the  boat  captain, 
Nguyen  Xlt,  ordered  that  the  six  boxes  be 
thrown  overboard.  This  was  done,  and  the 
boat  then  was  beached.  The  eight  men  de- 
cided to  split  up  into  pairs  and  try  to  make 
contact  with  VC  forces.  They  bitried  their 
false  papers  and  set  out.  Six  of  the  eight 
were  captured  almost  immediately  by  au- 
thorities In  Thua  Thlen  Province,  and  the 
other  two  were  taken  several  days  later. 
2.  Student  Propaganda  Agents 
The  student  poptxlation  of  South  Vietnam 
is  an  Important  target  group  for  VC  propa- 
gandists. These  agents  seek  to  win  adher- 
ents for  the  Communist  cause  among  young 
workers,  students  in  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  the  younger  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam. 

Typical  of  the  agents  sent  Into  South 
Vietnam  for  this  purpose  is  Nguyen  Van  Vy, 
a  19-year-old  VC  propagandist.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  Vinh  Llnh  District  in  North 
Vietnam,  Just  north  of  the  demilitarized 
zone.  He  was  a  member  of  a  Communist 
Party  youth  group  in  his  native  village.  He 
was  recruited  for  propaganda  work  in  the 
south  in  the  fall  of  1962.  He  was  one  of  40 
young  persons  enrolled  In  a  special  political 
training  course  given  by  the  Communist 
Party  In  his  district. 

The  first  phase  of  the  training  consisted  of 
political  Indoctrination  covering  such  sub- 
jects as  the  advance  of  communism,  the 
North  Vietnamese  plan  for  winning  control 
of  the  country,  the  responsibility  of  youth 
in  furthering  this  plan,  the  war  In  the  south, 
and  the  need  for  propaganda  supporting  the 
Liberation  Front. 

Those  who  successfully  completed  the  first 
phase  were  selected  for  the  second  level  of 
training,  the  so-called  technical  training 
phase.  In  this  the  trainees  were  given  theh- 
mission  in  the  south.  Vy  was  told  he  should 
infiltrate  into  South  Vietnam  and  there  sur- 
render to  the  authorities,  describing  himself 
as  a  defector  who  was  "tired  of  the  miserable 
life  in  the  north."  He  was  to  say  he  wanted 
to  complete  his  schooling,  which  was  impos- 
sible In  the  north.  He  was  told  to  ask  to 
live  with  relatives  in  the  south  so  he  could 
go  to  school.  Once  his  story  was  accepted 
and  he  was  enrolled  in  a  school,  he  was  to 
begin  his  work  of  propagandizing  other  stu- 
dents. He  was  to  wait  for  3  or  4  months, 
however,  imtil  he  was  no  longer  the  subject 
of  local  suspicion.  He  was  assigned  to  work 
under  an  older  agent  to  whom  he  had  to 
report  regularly. 

A  third  member  of  the  team  was  a  younger 
man  who  was  to  assist  Vy.  The  three  were 
to  Infiltrate  into  South  Vietnam  separately 
and  to  meet  there  at  a  rendezvous  point. 

At  first  Vy  was  to  do  no  more  than  to 
observe  his  fellow  students  carefully,  col- 
lecting biographical  data  on  them  and  study- 
ing their  personalities,  capabilities,  and  as- 
pirations.    He  was  then  to  select  those  he 


thought  might  be  most  Influenced  by  Com- 
munist propaganda  and  try  to  make  friends 
with  them. 

Once  he  had  selected  targets,  he  was  to 
begin  to  Influence  them  favorably  toward  the 
north  and  to  Implant  Communist  propa- 
ganda. He  was  responsible  then  for  bringing 
into  his  organization  those  he  had  Influenced 
effectively.  These  Individuals  were  to  be 
given  their  own  propaganda  assignments  to 
work  on  other  students. 

Students  who  wanted  to  evade  mlfttary 
service  in  the  Government  forces  were  con- 
sidered prime  targets.  Where  possible,  Vy 
was  to  help  them  get  to  North  Vietnam.  He 
was  also  told  to  make  contact  with  any  stu- 
dents who  had  been  picked  up  by  the  author- 
ities for  suspected  Communist  activities. 
These,  too,  were  to  be  helped  to  escape  to 
North  Vietnam.  Any  useful  information 
concerning  developments  in  the  south  or 
military  activities  were  to  be  reported 
through  his  superior,  Nguyen  Van  Phong. 

In  case  he  became  suspect,  he  was  either 
to  make  his  own  way  back  to  North  Vietnam 
or  to  go  Into  the  Jungle  and  try  go  contact 
r.  VC  unit. 

Vy  entered  South  Vietnam  on  January  2, 
1£63,  by  swimming  across  the  Ben  Hal  River. 
He  encountered  an  elderly  farmer  who  led 
him  to  the  local  authorities  in  Hal  Gu. 
There  he  told  his  story  but  it  was  not  be- 
lieved.    He  then  admitted  his  true  mission. 

3.  Other  Agents 

The  Communist  authorities  in  North  Viet- 
nam send  their  agents  into  South  Vietnam 
by  a  wide  variety  of  means.  A  few  Uke 
Nguyen  Van  Vy  cross  the  demilitarized  zone, 
more  infiltrate  by  sea,  and  still  more  along 
the  infiltration  routes  through  Laos.  But 
there  are  other  methods  for  entering  South 
Vietnam.  VC  espionage  agent  Tran  Van 
Bui  attempted  one  such  method. 

Bui  was  a  graduate  of  the  espionage  train- 
ing school  in  Haiphong.  North  Vietnam.  He 
completed  a  special  6-month  course  In  July 
1962.  The  training  Included  political  In- 
doctrination, but  most  of  the  time  was  spent 
on  such  things  as  use  of  weapons,  preparing 
booby  traps,  and  methods  of  sabotage.  He 
was  also  given  instruction  in  methods  for 
enlisting  help  from  hoodlums,  draft  dodgers, 
and  VC  sympathizers.  Once  in  South  Viet- 
nam, he  was  to  organize  a  small  unit  for 
sabotage  and  the  collection  of  Information. 
On  specific  assignment  by  his  superiors  he 
was  to  be  ready  to  sabotage  ships  in  Saigon 
harbor  and  to  blow  up  gasoline  and  oil  stor- 
age points  and  Vietnamese  Army  installa- 
tions. He  was  told  to  be  prepared  to  assas- 
sinate Vietnamese  officials  and  American  per- 
sonnel. 

In  September  1962  Bui  was  given  his  mis- 
sion assignment.  He  was  to  hide  aboard  a 
foreign  ship.  When  discovered,  he  was  to 
claim  to  be  a  refugee  who  wanted  to  escape 
to  South  Vietnam.  He  was  given  an  auto- 
matic pistol  with  silencer,  some  explosive  de- 
vices, and  a  small  knife  that  could  Inject 
poison  Into  the  body  of  a  victim. 

Bui  stole  aboard  a  foreign  ship  in  Hai- 
phong harbor.  After  3  days  at  sea — when 
he  was  sure  the  ship  would  not  turn 
around — Bui  surrendered  to  the  ship's  cap- 
tain. When  the  ship  arrived  in  Bangkok, 
Bui  was  turned  over  to  the  Thai  authorities. 
They  in  turn  released  him  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese as  he  had  requested.  But  in  Saigon 
his  true  mission  was  disclosed  and  he  made 
a  full  confession. 

n.  HANOI  SUPPLIES  WEAPONS,  AMMUNITION,  AND 
OTHER  WAR  MATERIEL  TO  ITS  FORCES  IN  THE 
SOUTH 

When  Hanoi  launched  the  VC  campaign  of 
terror,  violence,  and  subversion  In  earnest 
In  1959,  the  Communist  forces  relied  mainly 
on  stocks  of  weapons  and  ammunition  left 
over  from  the  war  against  the  French.  Sup- 
plies sent  in  from  North  Vietnam  came 
largely  from  the  same  source.   As  the  military 
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campaign  progressed,  the  Vietcong  depended 
heavily  on  weapons  captured  from  the  Armed 
Forces  in  South  Vietnam.  This  remains  an 
Important  sotirce  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tions for  the  Vietcong.  But  as  the  pace  of 
the  war  has  quickened,  requirements  for  up- 
to-date  arms  and  special  types  of  weapons 
have  risen  to  a  point  where  the  Vietcong  can- 
not rely  on  captured  stocks.  Hanoi  has 
undertaken  a  program  to  reequip  its  forces 
in  the  south  with  Communist-produced 
weapons. 

Large  and  increasing  quantities  of  mili- 
tary supplies  are  entering  South  Vietnam 
from  outside  the  country.  The  principal 
supply  point  is  North  Vietnam,  which  pro- 
vides a  convenient  channel  for  materiel  that 
originates  in  Communist  China  and  other 
Communist  countries. 

An  increasing  number  of  weapons  from 
external  Communist  sources  have  been  seized 
In  the  south.  These  include  such  weapons 
as  57-millimeter  and  75-milllmeter  recoilless 
rifles,  dual-purpose  machlneguns.  rocket 
launchers,  large  mortars,  and  antitank  mines. 
A  new  group  of  Chinese  Communist-manu- 
factured weapons  has  recently  appeared  In 
VC  hands.  These  include  the  7.62  semiauto- 
matic carbine,  7.62  light  machinegun.  and 
the  7  62  assault  rifle.  These  weapons  and 
ammunition  for  them,  manufactured  In 
Communist  China  In  1962,  were  first  cap- 
tured In  December  1964  In  Chuong  Thlen 
Province.  SimUar  weapons  have  since  been 
seized  in  each  of  the  four  corps  areas  of 
South  Vietnam.  Also  captured  have  been 
Chinese  Conununist  antitank  grenade 
launchers  and  ammunition  made  in  China 
In  1963. 

One  captured  Vietcong  told  his  captors 
that  his  entire  company  had  been  supplied 
recently  with  modern  Chinese  weapons.  The 
reequipping  of  VC  units  with  a  type  of  weap- 
ons that  require  ammunition  and  parts  from 
outside  South  Vietnam  indicates  the  growing 
confidence  of  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  in  the 
effectiveness  of  their  supply  lines  Into  the 
south. 

Incontrovertible  evidence  of  Hanoi's  elabo- 
rate program  to  supply  its  forces  in  the  south 
with  weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  sup- 
plies has  accumulated  over  the  years.  I>ra- 
matic  new  proof  was  exposed  just  as  this  re- 
port was  being  completed. 

On  February  16,  1965,  an  American  heli- 
copter pilot  flying  along  the  South  Viet- 
namese coast  sighted  a  suspicious  vessel.  It 
was  a  cargo  ship  of  an  estimated  100-ton 
capacity,  carefully  camouflaged  and  moored 
Just  offshore  along  the  coast  of  Phu  Yen 
Province.  Fighter  planes  that  approached 
the  vessel  met  machinegun  fire  from  guns  on 
the  deck  of  the  ship  and  from  the  shore 
as  well.  A  Vietnamese  Air  Force  strike  was 
launched  against  the  vessel,  and  Vietnamese 
Government  troops  moved  into  the  area. 
They  seized  the  ship  after  a  bitter  fight  with 
the  Vietcong. 

The  ship,  which  had  been  sunk  in  shallow 
water,  had  discharged  a  huge  cargo  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  supplies.  Docu- 
ments found  on  the  ship  and  on  the  bodies 
of  several  Vietcong  aboard  identified  the  ves- 
sel as  having  come  from  North  Vietnam.  A 
newspaper  in  the  cabin  was  from  Haiphong 
and  was  dated  January  23,  1965.  The  sup- 
plies delivered  by  the  ship — thousands  -of 
weapons  and  more  than  a  million  rounds  of 
ammunition — were  almost  all  of  Communist 
origin,  largely  from  Communist  China  and 
Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  North  Vietnam 
At  least  100  tons  of  military  supplies  were 
discovered  near  the  ship. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  cache  near  the 
sunken  vessel  from  Hanoi  listed  the  follow- 
ing supplies  and  weapons: 

Approximately  1  million  rounds  of  small- 
arms    ammunition;    more    than    1,000    stick 
grenades:    500  pounds  of  TNT  in  prepared 
■     charges;  2,000  rounds  of  82-mllllmeter  mortar 
""   ammunition;    500    antitank    grenades;    500 


rounds  of  57-mlllimeter  recoilless  rifie  am- 
munition: more  than  1,000  rounds  of  75- 
milllmeter  recoilless  rifle  ammunition;  one 
57-millimeter  recoilless  rifle;  2  heavy  ma- 
chlneguns; 2,000  7.95  Mauser  rifles;  more 
than  100,  7.62  carbines;  1,000  submachine- 
guns;  15  light  machlneguns;  500  rifles;  500 
pounds  of  medical  supplies  (with  labels  from 
North  Vietnam,  Communist  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia, East  Germany.  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  sources) . 

The  ship  was  fairly  new  and  had  been 
made  in  Communist  China.  Documents 
aboard  the  ship  Included  three  North  Viet- 
namese nautical  charts  (one  of  the  Hal- 
pliong  area  and  one  of  Hong  Gay,  both  In 
North  Vietnam,  and  one  of  the  Tra  Vlnh  area 
of  South  Vietnam).  The  military  health 
records  of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  were 
found.  One  man  had  a  political  history  sheet 
showing  he  was  a  member  of  the  338th  Di- 
vision of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  (See 
app.  E.) 

Also  abroad  the  North  Vietnamese  ship 
were:  an  Instruction  book  for  a  Chinese 
Communist  navigational  device;  postcards 
and  letters  to  addresses  in  North  Vietnam; 
snapshots.  Including  one  of  a  group  of  men 
in  North  Vietnamese  Army  uniforms  under  a 
flag  of  the  Hanoi  government. 

Members  of  the  ICC  and  representatives  of 
the  f.ee  press  visited  the  sunken  North  Viet- 
namese ship  and  viewed  its  cargo.  The 
incident  Itself  underlined  In  the  most  dra- 
matic form  that  Hanoi  is  behind  the  continu- 
ing campaign  of  aggression  aimed  at  conquer- 
ing South  Vietnam.  It  made  unmistakably 
clear  that  what  is  happening  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  an  internal  affair  but  part  of  a 
large-scale  carefully  directed  and  supported 
program  of  armed  attack  on  a  sovereign  state 
and  a  free  people. 

There  have  been  previous  seizures  of  large 
stocks  of  ammunition  and  weapons  and 
other  military  supplies  that  could  only 
have  come  from  Communist  sources  outside 
South  Vietnam.  In  December  1963,  a  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  force  attacked  a  VC 
stronghold  In  Dinh  Tuong  Province  south- 
west of  Saigon.  A  large  cache  of  VC  equip- 
ment was  seized.  Included  In  the  captured 
stocks  were  the  following  weapons  and  am- 
munition, all  of  Chinese  Communist  manu- 
facture : 

One  90-milllmeter  rocket  launcher;  2  car- 
bines (type  53);  120  rounds  of  75-mllllmeter 
recoilless  rifle  ammunition;  120  detonating 
fuses  for  recoilless  rifle  ammunition;  14,000 
rounds  of  7.62  (type  P)  ammunition;  160.000 
rounds  of  7.62  carbine  ammunition;  150  fuses 
for  mortar  shells;  100,000  rounds  of  7.92 
Mauser-type  ammunition;  110  pounds  (ap- 
proximate) of  TNT;  two  60-mllllmeter  mor- 
tars. 

These  weapons  and  ammunition  are  the 
same  as  those  used  In  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army.  Some  of  the  7.62-millimeter  am- 
munition was  manufactured  as  recently  as 
1962.« 

Materiel  is  sent  Into  South  Vietnam  from 
the  North  by  a  variety  of  methods — over- 
land, by  river  and  canal,  and  by  sea.  In  one 
instance  Vietnamese  troops  discovered  a 
cache  in  which  the  75-mllllmeter  ammuni- 
tion alone  weighed  approximately  IVi  tons. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  It  would  require 
more  than  150  porters  to  carry  this  quantity 
of  ammunition  over  rough  terrain.  How- 
ever, a  few  sampans,  each  manned  by  a  few 
men,  could  transport  it  with  little  difficulty. 
It  is  worth  noting.  In  this  connection,  that 
the  delta  where  the  cache  of  materiel  was 
seized  has  460  miles  of  seacoast  as  well  as 
2,500  miles  of  canals  navigable  by  large  water- 


♦On  Jan.  29.  1964,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  supplied  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  with  a  list  of 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  equipment 
of  Communist  origin  captured  in  South  Viet- 
nam since  June  1962.  The  list  Is  simuna- 
rlzed  In  app.  D. 


craft  and  another  2,200  miles  of  canals  over 
which  sampans  can  move  easily.  Much  of 
the  transport  of  large  stocks  of  ammunition 
is  undoubtedly  waterborne  for  at  least  much 
of  Its  travel  Into  South  Vietnam.'^ 

Large  quantities  of  chemical  components 
for  explosives  have  been  sent  into  South 
Vietnam  for  the  Vietcong.  During  1963 
there  were  at  least  15  Incidents  in  which 
boats.  Junks,  or  sampans  were  seized  with 
explosives  aboard.  More  than  20  tons  of 
potassium  chlorate  or  nitrate  were  captured. 
All  these  cases  were  in  the  delta  area,  and 
the  majority  were  on  or  near  the  Mekong 
River.  Red  phosphorus  made  in  Communist 
China  has  been  among  tiie  chemicals  cap- 
tured from  the  Vietcong. 

The  Communists  have  shown  extreme 
sensitivity  to  exposure  of  the  fact  that  war 
material  Is  going  to  the  Vietcong  from  North 
Vietnam,  Communist  China,  and  other  Com- 
munist countries.  A  secret  document  cap- 
tured from  a  VC  agent  last  year  reflected 
this  sensitivity.  The  document  was  sent 
from  VC  military  headquarters  in  Blen  Hoa 
Province  to  subordinate  units.  It  ordered 
them  to  "pay  special  attention  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  markings  and  letters  on 
weapons  of  all  types  currently  employed 
by  units  and  agencies  and  manufactured  by 
friendly  East  European  democratic  countries 
or  by  China."  It  said  incriminating  mark- 
ing should  be  chiseled  off  "so  that  the  enemy 
cannot  use  it  as  a  propaganda  theme  every 
time  he  captures  these  weapons." 

m.    NORTH    VIETNAM:     BASE    FOR    CONQUEST    OF 
THE    SOUTH 

The  Third  Lao  Dong  Party  Congress  In 
Hanoi  in  September  1960  set  forth  two  tasks 
for  its  members:  "to  carry  out  the  socialist 
revolution  In  North  Vietnam"  and  "to  lib- 
erate South  Vietnam." 

The  resolutions  of  the  congress  described 
the  effort  to  destroy  the  legal  Government 
In  South  Vietnam  as  follows:  "The  revolu- 
tion In  the  South  is  a  protracted,  hard,  and 
complex  procoss  of  struggle,  combining  many 
forms  of  struggle  of  great  activity  and  flexi- 
bility, ranging  from  lower  to  higher,  and 
taking  as  its  basis  the  building,  consolida- 
tion, and  development  of  the  revolutionary 
power  of  the  masses." 

At  the  September  meeting  the  Communist 
leaders  in  the  north  called  for  formation  of 
"a  broad  national  united  front."  Three 
months  later  Hanoi  announced  creation  of 
the  "Front  for  Liberation  of  the  South." 
This  is  the  organization  that  Communist 
propaganda  now  credits  with  guiding  the 
forces  of  subversion  in  the  south;  it  is  pic- 
tured as  an  organization  established  and  run 
by  the  people  in  the  south  themselves.  At 
the  1960  Lao  Dong  Party  Congress  the  tone 
was  different.  Then,  even  before  the  front 
existed,  the  Communist  leaders  were  Issuing 
orders  for  the  group  that  was  being  organized 
behind  the  scenes  in  Hanoi.  "This  front 
must  rally";  "The  aims  of  its  struggle  are"; 
"The  front  must  carry  out" — this  is  the  way 
Hanoi  and  the  Communist  Party  addressed 
the  Liberation  Front  even  before  its  found- 
ing. 

The  Liberation  Front  is  Hanoi's  creation: 
it  is  neither  Independent  nor  southern,  and 
what  It  seeks  is  not  liberation  but  subjuga- 
tion of  the  south. 

In  his  address  to  the  Third  Lao  Dong  Party 
Congress,  party  and  government  leader  Ho 
Chi  Minh  spoke  of  the  necessity  "to  step  up 
the  Socialist  revolution  In  the  north  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  step  up  the  national 
democratic  people's  revolution  in  the  south." 
The  year  before,  writing  for  Red  Flag, 
the  Communist  Party  newspaper  of  Belgium, 
Ho  had  said  much  the  same  thing:  "We  are 
b\iildlng  socialism  in  Vietnam,  but  we  are 
building  it  in  only  one  part  of  the  country. 
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while  In  the  other  part  w«e  still  have  to  direct 
and  bring  to  a  close  the  middle-class  demo- 
cratic and  antl-lmperallst  revolution." 

In  the  same  vein,  the  commander  In  chief 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap,  spoke  at  the  1960  party  con- 
gress of  the  need  to  "step  up  the  national 
democratic  people's  revolution  in  the  south." 
Earlier  in  the  year,  writing  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party  journal  Hoc  Tap  in  Hanoi,  General 
Giap  described  the  north  as  "the  revolution- 
ary base  for  the  whole  country." 

Le  Duan,  a  member  of  the  Politbiu'o  and 
first  secretary  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  was  even 
more  explicit  when  he  talked  at  the  party 
congress  about  the  struggle  in  the  south  and 
the  party's  role.  After  noting  the  difficulties 
Involved  in  overthrowing  the  existing  order 
In  South  Vietnam,  Le  Dqan  said:  "Hence  the 
southern  people's  revolujtionary  struggle  will 
be  long,  drawn  out,  and  arduous.  It  is  not  a 
simple  process  but  a  complicated  one,  com- 
bining many  varied  forms  of  struggle — from 
elementary  to  advanced,  legal  and  illegal — 
and  based  on  the  building,  consolidation,  and 
development  of  the  revolutionary  force  of  the 
masses.  In  this  process,  we  must  constantly 
Intensify  our  solidarity  and  the  organization 
and  education  of  the  people  of  the  south." 

Another  high  official  Of  the  Hanoi  regime, 
Truong  Chlnh,  writing  in  the  party  organ  Hoc 
Tap  In  April  1961,  expressed  confidence  In  the 
success  of  the  struggle  to  remove  the  legal 
government  in  South  Vietnam  because: 
"North  Vietnam  is  being  rapidly  con- 
solidated and  strengthened,  is  providing  good 
support  to  the  South  Vietnamese  revolution, 
and  Is  serving  as  a  strong  base  for  the  strug- 
gle for  national  reunification." 

He  outlined  the  steps  by  which  the  Com- 
munists expect  to  achieve  control  over  all 
Vietnam  as  follows:  The  Liberation  Front 
would  destroy  the  present  Government  in  the 
south:  a  coalition  gofernment  would  be 
established;  this  government  would  agree 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  government  In 
Hanoi  regarding  national  reunification  un- 
der one  form  or  anotlher.  It  takes  little 
imagination  to  understtind  the  form  that  Is 
Intended. 

"Thus,"  wrote  Truong  Chlnh,  "though 
South  Vietnam  will  be  liberated  by  nonpeace- 
ful  means,  the  party  policy  of  achieving 
peaceful  national  reunification  Is  still  cor- 
rect." 

The  official  government  radio  in  Hanoi  is 
used  both  overtly  and  covertly  to  support 
the  Vietcong  effort  In  South  Vietnam.  Cap- 
tured agents  have  testified  that  the  broad- 
casts are  used  sometimes  to  send  Instructions 
In  veiled  code  to  Vietcong  representatives  in 
the  south. 

Hoc  Tap  stated  fraiikly  In  March  1963: 
"They  [the  authorities  in  South  Vietnam] 
are  well  aware  that  Nortii  Vietnam  is  the  firm 
base  for  the  southern  revolution  and  the 
point  on  which  it  leans,  and  that  our  party 
Is  the  steady  and  experienced  vanguard  unit 
of  the  working  class  ahd  people  and  Is  the 
brain  and  factor  that  decides  all  victories  of 
the  revolution." 

In  April  1964  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  Issued  a  directive  to  all 
party  echelons.  It  stattd:  "When  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  and  the  plots  of  the  enemy  are 
considered,  it  is  realised  that  the  cadres, 
party  members,  and  people  in  North  Viet- 
nam must  •  •  •  increase  their  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility In  regard  to  the  South  Vietnam 
revolution  by  giving  positive  and  practical 
support  to  South  Vietnam  In  every  field." 

Nguyen  Chi  Thanh,  writing  In  a  Hanoi 
newspaper  in  May  1963,  underlined  the  Im- 
portance of  the  role  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  in  Hanoi's  plans  to  unify  Vietnam  un- 
der Communist  rule:  "Our  party  set  forth  two 
strategic  tasks  to  be  carried  out  at  the  same 
time :  to  transform  and  build  socialism  In  the 
north  and  to  struggle  to  unify  the  country. 
Our  army  Is  an  instrument  of  the  class  strug- 
gle In  carrying  out  these  two  strategic  tasks." 


IV.  ORGANIZATION,  DIRECTION,  COMMAND.  AND 
CONTROL  OF  THE  ATTACK  ON  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
ARE  CENTERED  IN  HANOI 

The  VC  military  and  political  apparatus 
in  South  Vietnam  is  an  extension  of  an 
elaborate  military  and  political  structure  In 
North  Vietnam  which  directs  and  supplies 
it  with  the  tools  for  conquest.  The  Ho  Chi 
Minh  regime  has  shown  that  It  is  ready  to 
allocate  every  resource  that  can  be  spared — 
whether  It  be  personnel,  funds,  or  equip- 
ment— to  the  cause  of  overthrowing  the  legit- 
imate Government  in  South  Vietnam  and 
of  bringing  all  Vietnam  under  Corjimunist 
rule. 

A.  Political  organization 

Political  direction  and  control  of  the  Viet- 
cong is  supplied  by  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  i.e. 
the  Communist  Party,  led  by  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Party  agents  are  responsible  for  indoctrina- 
tion, recruitment,  political  training,  propa- 
ganda. anti-Government  demonstrations, 
and  other  activities  of  a  political  nature. 
The  considerable  intelligence-gathering  fa- 
cilities of  the  party  are  also  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Vietcong. 

Overall  direction  of  the  VC  movement  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  Within  the  central 
committee  a  special  reunification  depart- 
ment has  been  established.  This  has  replaced 
the  committee  for  supervision  of  the 
south  mentioned  In  intelligence  reports  2 
years  ago.  It  lays  down  broad  strategy  for 
the  movement  to  conquer  South  Vietnam. 

Until  March  1962  there  were  two  principal 
administrative  divisions  in  the  VC  structure 
in  the  south.  One  was  the  Interzone  of 
South-Central  Vietnam  (sometimes  called 
interzone  5);  the  other  was  the  Nambo  re- 
gion. In  a  1962  reorganization  these  were 
merged  Into  one,  called  the  central  office  for 
South  Vietnam.  The  central  conunlttee, 
through  its  reunification  department.  Is- 
sues directives  to  the  central  office,  which 
translates  them  into  specific  orders  for  the 
appropriate  subordinate  command. 

Under  the  central  office  are  six  regional 
units  (V  through  IX)  plus  the  special  zone  of 
Salgon/Cholon/Gla  Dinh.  A  regional  com- 
mittee responsible  to  the  central  office  directs 
VC  activities  In  each  region.  Each  regional 
committee  has  specialized  units  responsible 
for  liaison,  propaganda,  training,  personnel, 
subversive  activities,  espionage,  military 
bases,  and  the  like. 

Below  each  regional  committee  are  simi- 
larly structured  units  at  the  province  and 
district  levels.  At  the  base  of  the  Com- 
munist pyramid  are  the  Individual  party 
cells,  which  may  be  organized  on  a  geographic 
base  or  within  social  or  occupational  groups. 
The  elaborateness  of  the  party  unit  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  operates  openly  or  under- 
ground is  determined  mainly  by  the  extent 
of  VC  control  over  the  area  concerned. 

1.  The  Liberation  Front:  The  National 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam 
is  the  screen  behind  which  the  Communists 
carry  out  their  program  of  conquest.  It  Is 
the  creature  of  the  Communist  Government 
in  Hanoi.  As  noted  above,  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  North  demanded  establishment 
of  such  a  front  3  months  before  Its  forma- 
tion was  actually  announced  in  December 
1960.  It  was  designed  to  create  the  Illusion 
that  the  Vietcong  campaign  of  subversion 
was  truly  indigenous  to  South  Vietnam 
rather  than  an  externally  directed  Commu- 
nist plan. 

The  front  has  won  support  primarily  from 
the  Communist  world.  Its  radio  faithfully 
repeats  the  propaganda  themes  of  Hanoi  and 
Peiping.  When  its  representatives  travel 
abroad,  they  do  so  with  North  Vietnamese 
passports  and  sponsorship.^    The  front's  pro- 


gram copies  that  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  In 
North  Vietnam. 

In  late  1961,  In  still  another  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  extent  of  Commtmist  domination 
of  the  front,  the  Communists  announced 
formation  of  a  new  Marxist  political  unit, 
the  People's  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP). 
This  mechanism  provided  a  way  to  explain 
the  Communist  presence  in  the  front  while 
at  the  same  time  making  it  appear  that  the 
Communist  voice  was  only  one  of  several 
affiliated  organizations  in  the  front.  The 
PRP  Itself  claimed  direct  descent  from  the 
original  Indochlnese  Communist  Party  and 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party  in  Hanoi.' 

B.  Military  organization 

Military  affairs  of  the  Vietcong  are  the 
responsibility  of  high  command  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Army  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense,  under  close  supervision  from 
the  Lao  Dong  Party.  These  responsibilities 
include  operational  plans,  assignments  of 
Individuals  and  regular  units,  training  pro- 
grams, infiltration  of  military  personnel  and 
supplies,  military  communications,  tactical 
intelligence,  supplies,  and  the  like.  The  six 
military  regions  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  VC  political  organization. 

The  military  structure  of  the  Vietcong  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  political  machinery 
that  controls  every  facet  of  VC  activity  In 
South  Vietnam  under  Hanoi's  overall  direc- 
tion. Each  political  headquarters  from  the 
central  office  down  to  the  village  has  a  mili- 
tary component  which  controls  day-to-day 
military  operations.  Similarly,  each  mili- 
tary headquarters  has  a  political  element,  an 
individual  or  a  small  staff.  This  meshing 
of  political  and  military  activity  Is  designed 
to  insure  the  closest  cooperation  in  support 
of  the  total  Communist  mission.  It  also 
gives  assurance  of  political  control  over  the 
military. 

Associated  with  the  central  office,  believed 
to  be  located  in  Tay  Nlnh  Province,  Is  a  mili- 
tary headquarters.  Through  this  headquar- 
ters, as  well  as  through  other  channels,  Hanoi 
maintains  direct  contact  with  Its  principal 
military  units  in  the  south. 

In  addition  to  Its  supervision  of  the  gen- 
eral military  effort  of  the  VC,  the  military 
section  of  the  central  office  is  believed  to 
have  direct  command  of  two  regimental 
headquarters  and  a  number  of  security  com- 
panies. 

The  hard  core  of  the  VC  military  organiza- 
tion Is  the  full-time  regular  unit  usually 
based  on  a  province  or  region.  These  are 
well-trained  and  highly  disciplined  guerrilla 
fighters.  They  follow  a  rigid  training  sched- 
ule that  Is  roughly  two-thirds  military  and 
one-third  political  In  content.  This  com- 
pares with  the  50-50  proportion  for  district 
imlts  and  the  70  percent  political  and  30 
percent  military  content  of  the  village  guer- 
rilla's training. 

The  size  of  the  Vietcong  regular  forces  has 
grown  steadily  in  recent  years.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Vietcong  have  five  regimental  head- 
quarters compared  with  two  In  1961.  And 
the  main  VC  force  is  composed  of  50  battal- 
ions, 50  percent  more  than  before.  There 
are  an  estimated  139  VC  companies.  Hard- 
core VC  strength  now  is  estimated  at  about 
35,000,  whereas  It  was  less  than  20,000  in 
1961. 

The  main  force  battalions  are  well  armed 
with  a  variety  of  effective  weapons  includ- 
ing 75-mllllmeter  recoilless  rifles  and  81-82- 
millimeter  mortars.  The  companies  and 
smaller  units  are  equally  well  equipped  and 
have  57-mllllmeter  recoilless  rifles  and  60- 
millimeter  mortars  in  their  inventory.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  Vietcong   have  at  least 


•  Pictures  of  North  Vietnamese  passports 
and  travel  documents  used  by  front  officials 
are  in  app.  F.     [Not  printed  in  Record.] 


•  For  evidence  that  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Party  In  the  south  and  the  Com- 
munist Lao  Dong  Party  In  the  north  are  one 
party,  see  app.  G. 
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130  81-milllmeter  mortars  and  300  60-mllli- 
meter  mortars.  There  is  no  precise  estimate 
for  the  number  of  recoilless  rifles  in  their 
hands,  but  it  is  believed  that  most  main 
force  units  are  equipped  with  them.  In  at 
least  one  recent  action  the  Vietcong  em- 
ployed a  75-millimeter  pack  howitzer.  This 
mobile  weapon,  which  has  a  range  of  8,500 
j-ards,  will  increase  the  Vietcong  capabilities 
to  launch  long-range  attacks  against  many 
stationary  targets  in  the  country. 

Supporting  the  main  force  units  of  the 
Vietcong  are  an  estimated  60,000-80.000  part- 
time  guerrillas.  They  are  generally  orga- 
nized at  the  district  level  where  there  are 
likelv  to  be  several  companies  of  50  or  more 
men' each.  These  troops  receive  only  half 
pay,  w^hich  means  they  must  work  at  least 
part  of  the  time  to  eke  out  a  living. 

Below  the  irregular  guerrilla  forces  of  the 
district  are  the  part-time,  village-based  guer- 
rillas. 

They  are  available  for  assignment  by  higher 
headquarters  and  are  used  for  harassment 
and  sabotage.  They  are  expected  to  warn 
nearby  VC  units  of  the  approach  of  any  force 
of  the  legal  government.  They  provide  a 
pool  for  recruitment  into  the  VC  district 
forces. 

The  record  shows  that  many  of  the  village 
guerrillas  are  dragooned  into  service  with 
the  Vietcong.  Some  are  kidnapped:  others 
are  threatened;  still  others  Join  to  prevent 
their  families  from  being  harmed.  Once  in 
the  Vietcong  net,  many  are  reluctant  to  leave 
for  fear  of  punishment  by  the  authorities  or 
reprisal  by  the  Communists. 

Lam  Van  Chuoi  is  a  typical  example.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  village  civil  defense 
force  in  his  home  village  in  Kien  Giang  prov- 
ince. In  March  1960,  he  was  kidnapped  by 
the  Vietcong  and  kept  a  prisoner  in  the 
highlands  for  1  month.  There  he  was  sub- 
jected to  intense  propaganda  and  indoc- 
trination. He  was  returned  to  his  village  but 
kept  under  close  observation  and  steady 
pressure.  Finally,  he  was  convinced  he  must 
join  the  VC.  Later,  he  was  transferred  to 
a  Communist  military  unit  in  another  prov- 
ince. After  learning  of  the  Government's 
open  arms  program,  he  decided  to  defect 
from  the  VC.  In  May  1964,  he  walked  into 
a  Goverrmient  outpost  and  asked  for  protec- 
tion. 

Money  to  pay  the  regular  VC  units  comes 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Funds  are  sent 
from  Hanoi.  "Taxes"  are  extorted  from  the 
local  population.  Landowners  and  planta- 
tion operators  often  must  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  VC  as  the  price  for  not  having  their  lands 
devastated.  Similarly,  transportation  com- 
panies have  been  forced  to  pay  the  VC  or 
face  the  threat  of  having  their  buses  or  boats 
sabotaged.  Officials  and  wealthy  people  have 
been  kidnaped  for  ransom.  The  VC  have 
often  stopped  buses  and  taken  the  money 
and  valuables  of  all  on  board. 

For  the  most  part,  the  VC  have  concen- 
trated their  attention  on  individuals,  iso- 
lated or  poorly  defended  outposts,  and  small 
centers  of  population.  They  have  mercilessly 
killed  or  kidnaped  thousand  of  village  chiefs 
and  other  local  officials.  But  over  the  past 
year  the  VC  have  moved  into  larger  unit 
operations.  Their  ability  to  operate  on  a 
battalion  level  or  larger  has  substantially 
Increased. 

C.  Intelligence  organization 
A  key  element  in  the  Vietcong  effort  Is  an 
elaborate  organization  in  Hanoi  called  the 
Central  Research  Agency  (CRA)  (Cue  Nghi- 
en-Cuu  Trung-Uong).  Though  it  handles 
Hanoi's  Intellience  effort  on  a  worldwide 
scale,  the  main  focus  of  Its  operation  is  on 
South  Vietnam.  This  agency  is  able  to  draw 
on  the  intelligence  capabilities  of  both  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  for  information,  personnel,  and 
facilities. 

The   CRA   reportedly   operates   under   the 
close  personal  scrutiny  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  him- 


self. Some  of  the  top  officials  In  the  Hanoi 
government  reportedly  sit  on  Its  directing 
committee,  including  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong,  Deputy  Premier  Truong  Chinh,  and 
Defense  Minster  Vo  Nguyen  Giap. 

Considerable  information  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  CRA  has  become  available  from 
captured  Vietcong  agents  and  from  the  work 
of  Intelligence  agents  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Much  of  this  Information  cannot 
be  made  public  for  security  reasons,  but  It 
Is  possible  to  describe  the  CRA  organization 
and  its  operations  in  broad  outline. 

The  headquarters  of  the  CRA  in  Hanoi  Is 
divided  into  six  main  sections,  not  Including 
a  special  code  unit.  The  six  sections  are  re- 
sponsible for  administration,  cadres,  com- 
munications, espionage,  research,  and  train- 
ing. Each  section  has  units  to  handle  the 
specialized  activities  of  Its  particular  area  of 
responsibility.  The  research  section,  for  ex- 
ample, has  subsections  that  handle  political, 
economic,  and  military  affairs  respectively. 

CRA  headquarters  directs  a  number  of 
special  centers  for  oversea  operations.  One 
such  center  maintains  intelligence  channels 
to  oversea  areas.  It  operates  through  spe- 
cial units  at  Haiphong  and  at  Hongay. 

A  second  special  center  is  responsible  for 
VC  Intelligence  operations  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  A  third  center  handles  activities  along 
the  "demarcation  line,"  the  border  with 
South  Vietnam.  This  unit,  based  in  Vinh 
Linh  in  southeast  North  Vietnam,  is  respon- 
sible for  sending  agents  and  supplies  to  the 
south  by  sea.  It  also  cooperates  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  infiltration.  The  CRA  main- 
tains intelligence  bases  in  Laos  and  other 
countries. 

Inside  South  Vietnam  the  Vietcong  have  a 
large  intelligence  network.  Some  of  its  units 
are  responsible  for  receiving  and  sending  on 
agents  arriving  from  the  North.  They  feed 
and  give  Instructions  to  groups  Infiltrating 
into  South  Vietnam.  They  take  delivery  of 
equipment  and  supplies  received  from  the 
North  and  relay  them  to  Vietcong  units  in 
the  south. 

Many  Vietcong  agents  have  been  captured 
in  Saigon.  They  have  exposed  the  extensive 
effort  by  the  CRA  to  penetrate  all  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Government  agencies,  foreign 
embassies,  and  other  specialized  organiza- 
tions. Party  and  military  intelligence  units 
and  agents  work  closely  with  the  CRA. 

Each  of  the  main  centers  operating  under 
CR.\  headquarters  has  its  own  sections  and 
units  designed  to  carry  out  its  main  func- 
tions. The  center  at  Vinh  Linh,  responsible 
for  the  main  infiltration  effort  of  the  Viet- 
cong, has  separate  sections  for  radio  com- 
munications, coding,  documentation  and 
training,  and  liaison.  It  also  has  specialized 
units  for  infiltration  through  the  moun- 
tains. Infiltration  by  sea,  and  "Illegal  action" 
in  the  mountain  area. 

The  CRA  maintains  a  large  and  expanding 
radio  communications  network.  Agents  also 
are  used  to  carry  messages,  usually  in  secret 
writing  or  memorized. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  North  Vietnamese 
intelligence  operation  in  support  of  the 
Vietcong  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  Its 
kind  in  the  world." 

v.    A    BRIEF    HISTORT    OF    HANOI'S    CAMPAIGN    OF 
AGGRESSION  AGAINST  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

While  negotiating  an  end  to  the  Indochina 
war  at  Geneva  in  1954,  the  Communists  were 
making  plans  to  take  over  all  former  French 
territory  in  southeast  Asia.  When  Vietnam 
was  partitioned,  thousands  of  carefully  se- 
lected party  members  were  ordered  to  remain 
In  place  Ita  the  south  and  keep  their  secret 
apparatus  Intact  to  help  promote  Hanoi's 
cause.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  stored 
away  for  future  use.     Guerrilla  fighters  re- 


^  Charts  of  the  VC  organizational  structure 
are  in  app.  H. 


Joined  their  families  to  await  the  party's  call. 
Others  withdrew  to  remote  Jungle  and 
mountain  hideouts.  The  majority,  an  esti- 
mated 90,000,  were  moved  to  North  Vietnam. 
Hanoi's  original  calculation  was  that  all 
of  Vietnam  would  fall  under  its  control  with- 
out resort  to  force.  For  this  purpose,  Com- 
munist cadres  were  ordered  to  penetrate  offi- 
cial and  nonofflclal  agencies,  to  propagandize 
and  sow  confusion,  and  generally  to  use  all 
means  short  of  open  violence  to  aggravate 
war-torn  conditions  and  to  weaken  South 
Vietnam's  government  and  social  fabric. 

South  Vietnam's  refusal  to  fall  In  with 
Hanoi's  scheme  for  peaceful  takeover  came 
as  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Commvinists.  Mean- 
time, the  Government  had  stepped  up  ef- 
forts to  blunt  Vietcong  subversion  and  to 
expose  Communist  agents.  Morale  in  the 
Communist  organization  In  the  south 
dropped  sharply.  Defections  were  numerous. 
Among  South  Vietnamese,  hope  rose  that 
their  nation  could  have  a  peaceful  and  inde- 
pendent future,  free  of  Communist  domina- 
tion. The  country  went  to  work.  The  years 
after  1955  were  a  period  of  steady  progress 
and  growing  prosperity. 

Food  production  levels  of  the  prewar  years 
were  reached  and  surpassed.  While  per  cap- 
ita food  output  was  dropping  10  percent  in 
the  north  from  1956  to  1960,  it  rose  20  per- 
cent In  the  south.  By  1963  It  had  risen  30 
percent,  despite  the  disruption  In  the  coun- 
tryside caused  by  intensified  Vietcong  mili- 
tary attacks  and  terrorism.  The  authorities 
in  the  north  admitted  openly  to  continuing 
annual  failures  to  achieve  food  production 
goals. 

Production  of  textiles  Increased  In  the 
south  more  that  20  percent  in  1  year 
(1958).  In  the  same  year.  South  Vietnam's 
sugar  crop  increased  more  than  100  percent. 
Despite  North  Vietnam's  vastly  larger  indus- 
trial complex.  South  Vietnam's  per  capita 
gross  national  product  In  1960  was  estimated 
at  $110  a  person  while  it  was  only  $70  In  the 
North. 

More  than  900,000  refugees  who  had  fled 
from  Comm.unlst  rule  in  the  North  were  suc- 
C3scfully  settled  in  South  Vietnam.  An 
agrarian  reform  program  w.is  instituted. 
The  elementary  school  population  nearly 
quadrupled  between  1956  and  1960.  And 
so  it  went — a  record  of  steady  improvement 
in  the  lives  of  the  people.  It  wa.s  intolerable 
for  the  rulers  in  Hanoi;  under  peaceful  con- 
ditions, the  sovith  was  outstripping  the 
north.  They  were  losing  the  battle  of  peace- 
ful competition  and  decided  to  use  violence 
and  terror  to  gain  their  ends. 

After  1956  Hanoi  rebuilt,  reorganized,  and 
expanded  Its  covert  political  and  military 
machinery  in  the  South.  Defectors  were 
replaced  by  trained  personnel  from  party 
ranks  in  the  north.  Military  units  and  polit- 
ical cells  were  enlarged  and  were  given  new 
leaders,  equipment,  and  intensified  training. 
Recruitment  was  pushed.  In  short,  Hanoi 
and  its  forces  in  the  South  prepared  to  take 
by  force  and  violence  what  they  had  failed 
to  achieve  by  other  means. 

By  1958  the  use  of  terror  by  the  Vietcong 
Increased  appreciably.  It  was  used  both  to 
win  prestige  and  to  back  up  demands  for 
support  from  the  people,  support  that  poli- 
tical and  propaganda  appeals  had  failed  to 
produce.  It  was  also  designed  to  embarrass 
the  Government  In  Saigon  and  raise  doubts 
aboxit  Its  ability  to  maintain  Internal  order 
and  to  assure  the  personal  security  of  its 
people.  From  1959  through  1961,  the  pace 
of  Vietcong  terrorism  and  armed  attacks  ac- 
celerated substantially. 

The  situation  at  the  end  of  1961  was  so 
grave  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  asked  the  United  States  for  in- 
creased military  assistance.  That  request 
was  met.  Meantime,  the  program  of  stra- 
tegic hamlets,  designed  to  improve  the  peas- 
ant's livelihood  and  give  him  some  protec- 
tion against  Vietcong  harassment  and  pres- 
sure, was  pushed  energetically. 
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But  the  Vietcong  did  not  stand  still.  To 
meet  the  changing  situation,  they  tightened 
their  organisation  and  Adopted  new  tactics, 
with  increasing  emphasis  on  terrorism,  sabo- 
tage, and  armed  attacks  by  small  groups. 
They  also  Introduced  fijom  the  North  tech- 
nicians In  fields  such  fvB  armor  and  anti- 
aircraft. Heavier  weapopB  were  sent  In  to  the 
regular  guerrilla  forces.j 

The  military  and  insujrigency  situation  was 
complicated  by  a  quite  icparate  Internal  po- 
litical struggle  in  South  Vietnam,  which  led 
in  November  1963  to  jthe  removal  of  the 
Diem  government  and  Its  replacement  with 
a  new  one.  Effective  ttower  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  Military  ^evolutionary  Coun- 
cil. There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  leadership  and  composition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  in  the  ensuing  period. 

These  Internal  develobments  and  distrac- 
tions gave  the  VietconR  an  invaluable  op- 
portunity, and  they  took  advantage  of  it. 
Vietcong  agents  did  whirt  they  could  to  en- 
courage disaffection  anti!  to  exploit  demon- 
strations in  Saigon  an<jl  elsewhere.  In  the 
countryside  the  Comndunlsts  consolidated 
their  hold  over  some  arej;is  and  enlarged  their 
military  and  political  artparatus  by  increased 
innltration.  Increasingly  they  struck  at  re- 
mote outposts  and  thej  most  vulnerable  of 
the  new  strategic  hamlets  and  expanded  their 
campaign  of  aggresslvje  attacks,  sabotage, 
and  terror. 

Any  official,  worker,  c(i?  establishment  that 
represents  a  service  to  tie  people  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  is  fajir  game  for  the  Viet- 
cong. Schools  have  bee(n  among  their  favor- 
ite targets.  Through  harassment,  the  mur- 
der of  teachers,  and  sabotage  of  buildings, 
the  Vietcong  succeeded]  in  closing  hundreds 
of  schools  and  interrijptlng  the  education 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  youngsters. 

Hospitals  and  medlcftl  clinics  have  often 
been  attacked  as  part  of  the  anti-Govern- 
ment campaign  and  ajso  because  such  at- 
tacks provide ^he  Vietcjng  with  needed  med- 
ical supplies.  The  C4immunists  have  en- 
couraged people  in  rural  areas  to  oppose  the 
Government's  antlmalatrla  teams,  and  some 
of  the  workers  have  be^a  killed.  Village  and 
town  offices,  police  stations,  and  agricultural 
research  stations  are  high  on  the  list  of  pre- 
ferred targets  for  the  Vietcong. 

In  1964.  436  South  Vietnamese  hamlet 
chiefs  and  other  Govelmment  officials  were 
killed  outright  by  the  Vietcong  and  1.131 
were  kidnaped.  More;  than  1,350  civilians 
were  killed  in  bombings  and  other  acts  of 
sabotage.  And  at  least  8.400  civilians  were 
kidnaped  by  the  Vietcong." 

Today  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  reached  new 
levels  of  intensity.  Tl|»e  elaborate  effort  by 
the  Communist  reglmel  In  North  Vietnam  to 
conquer  the  South  h^S  grown,  not  dimin- 
ished. Military  men,  jtechnlcians,  political 
oreanizers,  propagandists,  and  secret  agents 
haVe  been  Infiltrating  Into  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  from  the  north  In  growing  num- 
bers. The  flow  of  Communist-supplied 
weapons,  particularly  those  of  large  caliber, 
has  increased.  Communications  links  with 
Hanoi  are  extensive.  Despite  the  heavy 
casualties  of  3  years  of  fighting,  the  hard- 
core VC  force  is  considerably  larger  now  than 
it  was  at  the  end  of  19)01. 

The  Government  In  Saigon  has  undertaken 
vigorous  action  to  meet  the  new  threat.  The 
United  States  and  other  free  countries  have 
increased  their  assistance  to  the  Vietnamese 
Government  and  people.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  visited  Vleltjiam  In  1964,  and  he 
promised  the  Vletnamtee:  "We  shall  remain 
at  your  side  until  the  aggression  from  the 
north  has  been  defeated,  xmtll  It  has  been 
completely  rooted  out  and  this  land  enjoys 
the  peace  which  It  deserves." 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  stressed 
that  the  U.S.  goal  Is  to  see  peace  secured  in 
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southeast  Asia.  But  he  has  noted  that  "that 
will  come  only  when  aggressors  leave  their 
neighbors  in  peace." 

Though  it  has  been  apparent  for  years  that 
the  regime  In  Hanoi  was  conducting  a  cam- 
paign of  conquest  against  South  Vietnam, 
the  Government  In  Saigon  and  the  Govern- 
meiit  of  the  United  States  both  hoped  that 
the  danger  could  be  met  within  South  Viet- 
nam itself.  The  hope  that  any  widening  of 
t"ae  confiict  might  be  avoided  was  stated 
frequently. 

The  leaders  in  Hanoi  chose  to  respond  with 
greater  violence.  They  apparently  inter- 
preted restraint  as  indicating  lack  of  will. 
Their  efforts  were  pressed  with  greater  vigor 
and  armed  attacks  and  Incidents  of  terror 
multiplied. 

Clearly  the  restraint  of  the  past  was  not 
providing  adequately  for  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  against  Hanoi's  open  ag- 
gression. It  was  mutually  agreed  between 
the  Governments  of  the  Repi.iblic  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States  that  further 
means  for  providing  for  South  Vietnam's 
defense  were  required.  Therefore,  air  strikes 
have  been  made  against  some  of  the  mili- 
tary assembly  points  and  supply  bases  from 
which  North  Vietnam  is  conducting  its  ag- 
gression against  the  South.  These  strikes 
constitute  a  limited  response  fitted  to  the 
aggression  that  produced  them. 

Until  the  regime  in  Hanoi  decides  to  halt 
its  intervention  in  the  South,  or  until  effec- 
tive steps  are  taken  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  in  the  area,  the  Governments  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  will 
continue  necessary  measures  of  defense 
against  the  Communist  armed  aggression 
coming  from  North  Vietnam. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  report  could 
be  multiplied  many  times  with  similar  ex- 
amples of  the  drive  of  the  Hanoi  regime 
to  extend  Its  rule  over  South  Vietnam. 

The  record  is  conclusive.  It  establishes 
beyond  question  that  North  Vietnam  Is  carry- 
ing out  a  carefully  conceived  plan  of  ag- 
gression against  the  South.  It  shows  that 
North  Vietnam  has  intensified  its  efforts  in 
the  years  since  it  was  condemned  by  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission.  It  proves 
that  Hanoi  continues  to  press  its  systematic 
program  of  armed  aggression  Into  South 
Vietnam.  This  aggression  violates  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  Is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  of 
1962  to  which  North  Vietnam  is  a  party.  It 
shatters  the  peace  of  southeast  Asia.  It  Is  a 
fundamental  threat  to  the  freedom  and  se- 
curity of  South  Vietnam. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  chosen 
to  resist  this  threat.  At  their  request,  the 
United  States  has  taken  its  place  beside  them 
in  their  defensive  struggle. 

The  United  States  seeks  no  territory,  no 
military  bases,  no  favored  position.  But  we 
have  learned  the  meaning  of  aggression  else- 
where in  the  postwar  world,  and  we  have 
met  It. 

If  peace  can  be  restored  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  will  be  ready  at  once  to 
reduce  its  military  Involvement.  But  It  will 
not  abandon  friends  who  want  to  remain 
free.  It  will  do  what  must  be  done  to  help 
them.  The  choice  now  between  peace  end 
continued  and  increasingly  destructive  con- 
flict is  one  for  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  to 
make.  

Appendix  A 
Findings  of  the  International  Control 
Commission 
On  June  2,  1962,  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Supervision  and  Control  In  Viet- 
nam (ICC)  sent  a  special  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  role  as  cochalrmen  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina.     The 


ICC   Is   composed   of   delegates   from  India 
(chairman) ,  Canada,  and  Poland. 

In  Its  report  the  ICC  noted  the  following 
finding  of  the  Commission's  Legal  Commit- 
tee: 

"Having  examined  the  complaints  and  the 
supporting  material  sent  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese mission,  the  committee  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  specific  instances 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  armed  and 
unarmed  personnel,  arms,  munitions,  and 
other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the  zone 
in  the  north  to  the  zone  in  the  south  with 
the  object  of  supporting,  organizing,  and 
carrying  out  hostile  activities,  including 
armed  attacks,  directed  against  the  armed 
forces  and  administration  of  the  zone  in  the 
south.  These  acts  are  in  violation  of  articles 
10,  19,  24.  and  27  of  the  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

"In  examining  the  complaints  and  the  sup- 
porting material  in  particular  documentary 
material  sent  by  the  South  Vietnamese  mis- 
sion, the  Committee  has  come  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  there  Is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  PAVN  (people's  army  of  Vietnam) 
has  allowed  the  zone  in  the  north  to  be  used 
for  inciting,  encouraging  and  supporting  the 
hostile  activities  In  the  zone  in  the  south, 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  administration 
In  the  south.  The  use  of  the  zone  in  the 
north  for  such  activities  is  in  violation  of 
articles  19,  24,  and  27  of  the  agreement  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

The  ICC  report  then  stated: 

"The  Commission  accepts  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Legal  Committee  that  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  PAVN  has  violated  arti- 
cles 10,  19,  24,  and  27  in  specific  instances. 
The  Polish  delegation  dissents  from  these 
conclusions.  On  the  basis  of  the  fuller  re- 
port, that  is  being  prepared  by  the  Legal 
Committee  covering  all  the  allegations  and 
Incidents,  the  Commission  will  take  action 
as  appropriate  in  each  individual  case." 

The  full  text  of  the  ICC  reports  Is  con- 
tained In  a  publication.  "Special  Reports  to 
the  Cochalrmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indochina"  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Par 
Eastern  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  Julv  2.  1962. 


Appendix  B 

Infiltration  of  Military    Personnel  From 

North    Vietnam    into    South    Vietnam 

(See  sec.  I.  B.) 

( Maps    showing    infiltration    routes    not 
printed  in  the  Record.) 


Appendix  C 

Detail  on  Military  Infiltration  With  Case 
Studies 

(See  sec.  I,  B,  and  C.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  scale  of  in- 
filtration of  military  personnel  from  North 
Vietnam  into  the  South  since  1959.  The 
confirmed  list  is  based  on  information  on 
infiltration  groups  from  at  least  two  inde- 
pendent sources. 


Year 


Confirmed 


Estimated 
additional 


Total 


1959-60 

1,800 
3,750 
5.400 
4.2C0 
4,400 

2,700  1 

l.t^oO 

7.000 

3.200 

3.000 

4.500 

1961  

5.400 

1962     

12.400 

1963     

7.400 

1964     

7.4O0 

Total 

19.550 

17.550 

37.100 

Brief  case  histories  of  typical  Vietcong  who 
were  sent  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the  author- 
ities In  Hanoi  follow : 

Name:  Le  Van  Thanh. 

Alias:  Huu  Tarn. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  Jvdy  12,  1936.  Hoa 
Hao  hamlet.  Cat  Tal  vUlage,  Phu  Cat  dis- 
trict ^BinhDlnh). 
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Rank  and  position  In  North  Vietnam: 
Lieutenant,  formerly  platoon  leader  of  signal 
platoon  of  3d  Battalion,  90th  Regiment. 
324th  Division. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Platoon 
leader  of  signal  platoon  of  95th  Battalion.  2d 
Regiment.  5th  Inter-Region. 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Departed 
November  27,  1961,  arrived  Do  Xa  station 
early  February  1962. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  defection : 
Rallied   to   government   at   Nhon   Loc   post, 
Nghia  Hanh  district  (Quang  Ngai),  May  24, 
1962. 
Name:  La  Thanh. 
Alias:  Nguyen  Ba  Tong — La  Giau. 
Date  and  place  of  birth:   1928.  Can  Tho 
city  (Phong  Dinh) . 

Rank  and  position  In  North  Vietnam: 
Senior  sergeant,  formerly  squad  leader  In 
charge  of  construction  of  barracks  for  338th 
Division. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Squad 
leader,  8th  Squad,  3d  Platoon,  3d  Company, 
218B  Battalion  (War  Zone  D). 

Date  entered   South  Vietnam:     Accompa- 
nied Infiltration  Group  15;  departed  April  4, 
1962,  arrived  War  Zone  D  early  August  1962. 
Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  defection: 
Rallied  at  Cau  Song  Be    (bridge)    post  Sep- 
tember 8,  1962,  with  1  MAS  36. 
Name :  Le  Van  Quyen. 
Alias:   Ho  Hai,  Hong  Thanh. 
Date  and  place  of  birth:   1929,  Tan  Binh 
Than  village,  Cho  Gao  district  (My  Tho). 

Rank  and  position  in  North  Vietnam: 
Lieutenant,  formerly  assigned  to  388th  Bri- 
gade as  instructor  on  heavy  weapons  such  as 
57  mm.  recoilless  rifle  and  machinegun. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Platoon 
leader,  2d  Platoon,  2d  Company.  Infiltration 
Group  15. 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Accompa- 
nied Infiltration  Group  15;  departed  April  3. 
1962,  arrived  Suol  Da  (War  Zone  D)  Septem- 
ber 10, 1962. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  defection: 
Rallied  at  Hieu  Liem  district  (Phuoc  Thanh) 
October  7,  1962, 

Name :   Nguyen  Van  Do. 
Party  name:   Thanh  Minh. 
Infiltration  alias:   Nguyen  Thuan. 
Date  and  place  of  birth:   1923,  Thuan  Giao 
village,  Lai  Thieu  district  (Binh  Duong). 

Rank  and  position  in  North  Vietnam: 
Senior  captain  (battalion  commander)  1st 
Battalion.  338th  Brigade. 


VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Subject 
was  to  be  appointed  commander  of  Phuoc 
Tuy  Province  Main  Force  Battalion. 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam :  Commander 
of  Infiltration  Group  H.  26;  departed  Xuan 
Mai.  Ha  Dong  (North  Vietnam)  July  4,  1963; 
arrived  Ban  Me  Thuot  October  23,  1963. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  defec- 
tion: Rallied  at  Ban  Don  post.  Ban  Me  Thout, 
October  23,  1963,  while  guiding  Group  H.  26 
to  Hai  Yen  Zone. 

Name:  Nguyen  Thanh  Phi. 
Party  name :  Hung  Phuong. 
Infiltration  alias:  Nguyen  Tu. 
Date    and   place    of   birth:  November    16, 
1926,    Thanh    Van    village,    Thanh    Chuong 
district  (Nghe  An). 

Rank    and   position    in   North   Vietnam: 
Doctor,  chief  of  internal  disease  section.  Tiep 
Viet  Hospital. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Doctor, 
health  team  leader,  5th  Region  base  con- 
struction group  (Do  Xa) . 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  March  1962. 
Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  capture: 
Captured  by  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
May   4.    1963,   with    one    12-millimeter    Colt 
pistol  and  five  rounds. 
Name:  Le  Van  Net. 
Party  name:  Le  Hung  Tien. 
Infiltration  alias:  Le  Na. 
Date  and  place  of  birth:   1924,  Tan  Hiep 
village.  Go  Cong,  Dinh  Tuong. 

Rank  and  position  in  North  Vietnam: 
Discharged  lieutenant,  served  in  Co  Dinh 
chromite  mine  (Thanh  Hoa)  with  grade  of 
senior  sergeant. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam :  Senior  ser- 
geant, 6th  Squad,  2d  Platoon,  Infiltration 
Group  H.  26. 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Late  June 
1963  with  Infiltration  Group  H.  26. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  captvire: 
Captured  November  16,  1963,  by  inhabitants 
In  strategic  hamlet  In  Ban  Me  Thout  (Dar- 
lac)  with  one  Communist  Chinese  rifle  and  70 
rounds.      • 

Name:   Van  Cong  Khanh. 
Nartyname:  Pham  Tien. 
Date  and  place  of  birth:    1924,  An  Hoi  vil- 
lage, Chau  Thanh  district  (Klen  Hoa). 

Rank  and  position  In  North  Vietnam: 
Discharged  and  reassigned  to  Co  Dinh  chrom- 
ite mine  (Thanh  Hoa)  as  senior  sergeant. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Aspirant, 
leader  of  7th  Squad,  3d  Platoon,  608th  Engi- 
neer Company  subordinate  to  Headquarters 
Region  7. 

/.  Chinese  Communist  origin 


Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Accompan- 
ied Group  49,  Infiltrated  into  South  Vietnam, 
March  18,  1962. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  capture: 
captured  November  23,  1962,  in  Bung  Dla 
hamlet. 

Name :  Nguyen  Thanh  Hoa. 

Party  name:  Quoc. 

Infiltration  alias:    Nguyen  Quoc  Trung. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  1917,  Phong  Coc 
village,   Ha  Nam  canton    (Quang  Yen). 

Rank  and  position  In  North  Vietnam:  Cap- 
tain, discharged  and  reassigned  to  Chi  Ne 
agricultural  camp  May  1957. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Com- 
mander,  4th   Main  Force  Battalion. 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Accom- 
panied Infiltration  Group  52;  departed  Xuan 
Mai.  April  13,  1961.  arrived  about  August 
1961. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  capture: 
Captured  by  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  with  1  PA  38  (pistol)  in  Quon  Long 
(Dinh  Tuong>  August  1962. 

Name :  Tran  van  Khoa. 

Alias:  Tran  Hong  Hai. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  1935,  Giong  Gach 
hamlet.  An  Hlep  village,  Ba  Trl  district. 
Ben  Tre  Province  (Klen  Hoa) . 

Rank  and  position  In  North  Vietnam: 
Sergeant,  formerly  driver  of  Transportation 
Group  3  of  (Hanoi)  Logistical  Bureau. 

VC  position  In  South  Vietnam:  Member  of 
46th  Infiltration  Company;  cover  designa- 
tion V.  2  (infiltrated  unit) . 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Accompa- 
nied the  46th  Infiltration  Company;  de- 
parted for  South  Vietnam,  April  17,  1962. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  capture: 
Captured  by  South  Vietnamese  Rangers  in 
ambush  (after  being  wounded)  along  with 
one  MAS  36,  July  7,  1962,  in  Phuoc  Long 
Province. 

Appendix  D 

List  of  Communist  Weapons  Captured  in 
South  Vietnam 

(See  sec.  II.) 

On  January  29,  1964,  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  submitted  to  the  International 
Control  Commission  a  list  of  weapons  and 
other  military  equipment  which  had  been 
captured  from  the  Vietcong.  The  weapons 
and  equipment  came  from  Communist 
sources  outside  South  Vietnam  and  obvious- 
ly had  been  introduced  clandestinely  Into 
the  country  In  support  of  the  Vietcong  cam- 
paign of  conquest  directed  by  Hanoi. 


Type 


Quantity 


Date  of  capture 


Place 


75-millimeter  recoilless  rifle- 
Do 

Do 


Total. 


57-millimeter  recoilless  gun. 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Shells  for  75-millimeter  gim  (shells  bear  markings  in  Chinese 
characters.    On  some  shells,  markings  were  scratched  out  and 
replaced  by  "American"  markings.) 
Do 


Total. 


Shells  for  57-milUmeter  gun. 

Do - 

Do - - 

Do...:.... 

Do 

Do... 


Total 

SO-millimeter  mortar. 

60-millirr.eter  mortar. 
Do 


>3 


8 
120 


128 


49 
8 

33 
6 
1 

58 


155 


Sept.  10,  1963- 
Dec.  2-6,  1963. 
Dec.  22,  1963.. 


Nov.  25,  1962. 
Dec.  5,  1962.. 
Au(r.  31,  1963. 


Nov.  24, 1963. 
Dec.  22, 1963. 


Nov.  25,  1962. 
Feb.  20,  19C3., 
May  24, 1963. 
Aug.  31,  1963. 
Oct.  8,  1963... 
Dec.  22, 1963. 


Total. 


Mar.  2.1,  1963. 


Jan.  7,  1963... 
Dec.  22,  1963. 


An  Xuyen  Province. 

Do. 
Dinh  Tuong. 


Phuoc  Chau  in  Quang  Tin  (1  gun  and  7  gun  carriages). 
Phu  Bon  (1  gun  carriage). 
Province  of  Quang  Ngal. 


Province  of  An  Xuyen. 

Operation  Due  Thang  at  Dinh  Tuong. 


Phuoc  Chau,  Province  of  Quang  Tin. 

Vietcong  attack  on  the  post  of  Ben  Heo  (Tay  Ninh). 

On  a  Vietcong  vessel  on  the  Bassac  River. 

Quang  Ngai. 

Province  of  Bihn  Dinh. 

Dinh  Tuong. 


Province  of  Tay  Niah. 

Phuoc  Thanh. 
Dinh  Tuong. 
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Type 


Shells  for  GOuiillimeter  mortar 
Do - 


Tot.il. 


9n-millimcter  ))azooka 

Caliljcr  27-millimcter  rockot  hi  ncher. 


Total. 


Calilier  7.92-millimetcr  model  ]}  Mixim  machinegun. 
Do - 


Total... 
MP-82  rocket. 


TNT  explosives  (charges). 

Do - 

Do - 

Do 


Total. 


Red  phosphorous  (kilo?rams) . 
Potassium  chlorate  (tons).. 

Do 

Potassium  chlorate  (kilogramk; 


Total: 

Tons    

Kilograms. 


Cartridg'^s  for  7.92-millimrter 


Ddonating  fuses  for  00-millin  liter  mortar  shell 


1  Guns  plus  8  gun  carriag  i  i 


Mr-82  rifle 

Launching  cartridges 

Mossin  Nagant  carbine  (wit  i 

Do - 

Do - - 

Do 


Total- 


Rifles  .. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total. 


Automatic  pistol 

Grenades 

Rifle  cartridges 

Submachlnegun  (machine  j 


Quantity 


18 
1C5 


183 


142 


365 
43 
29 

liO 


577 


5 

17 

2 

150 


Date  of  capture 


Sept.  IG.  1963. 
Dec.  2'?,  1963.. 


Dec.  22, 1963. 
June  10,  1962. 


Sept.  10.  1963.. 
Dec.  21.  1963.. 


Apr.  24. 1903. 


June  13, 1962. 
Nov.2.'i,  1902. 
May  7.  1963... 
Dec.  22,  1063. 


19 
1,')5 


ijiarhinftrun 


100,000 
150 


Apr.  19,  1063 

September  19ri2 

Apr.  19,  10*>3 

Julv  V)-l%  1963 


De».  22,  1963. 
do -. 


ypc 


II.  Soviet  origin 


automatic  bayonet)  . 


Quantity 


Date  of  capture 


15 


pistol). 


6 
1 

11 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
6 
2 


May  10.  1962. 
do. 


June  13, 1963. 
July  13,  1963.. 
July  20,  19G3.. 
Sept.  8, 19<>3.. 


46 


1 
^  5 
160,000 

2 


Oct.  6, 1963... 
Oct.  19,  1963.. 
Nov  6,  1963.. 
Nov.  17,  1963. 
Nov.  2,^  1963. 
Dec.  6. 19f.3..- 
Dec.  7.  1903... 
Dec.  12. 1963.. 
Dec.  13. 1963.. 
Dec.  16,  1963.. 

do - 

do 

Dec.  17. 1963. 
Dec.  20, 1963- 
Dec.  21,1963- 
Dec.  22,  1963. 


Oct.  19,  1963. 


Dec.  22  1963- . 
Sept.  23,  1963. 


///.   Czech  origin 


7.65-niillimeter  automatic  pi  i^ol. 

K-50  submachlnegun 

Do - 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total. 


Type 


Quantity 


Date  of  capture 


40 


Jan.  2, 1963 

Nov.  25,  1962 

Nov.  29,  1962 

Apr.  24,  1963 

May  9,  1963..---. 

July  11,1963 

.\ug.31,1963 

Sept.  8, 1963 

Sept.  16, 1963 

Oct.  17, 1963 

Nov.  13, 1963 

do 

Oct.  8. 1963 


Place 


Province  of  An  Xuyen. 
Dinh  Tuong. 


Do. 


Dec.  30,  IQe."?. 
Dec.  26  1963. 
Dec.  17,  1963. 


Provinces  of  Quang  Ngal  and  Quang  Due. 


Province  of  An  Xuyen. 
Chuong  Thien. 


Quang  Ngal. 

Qu:\ng  Due. 

Phuoc  Chau  (Quang  Tin). 

Can  Tho. 

Dinh  Tuong. 


Province  of  Kien  Phong. 

On  a  Vietcong  vessel  at  Phu  Quoc. 

Province  of  Kien  Phong. 

Phu  Quoc. 


Dinh  Tuong. 
Do. 


Place 


Binh  Dinh. 

Do. 
Kien  Phong. 
Long  An. 
Dinh  Tuong. 

Do. 


Long  An. 
Dinh  Tuong. 
Vinh  Binh. 
Dinh  Tuong. 
Hau  Nghia. 
Dinh  Tuong. 
Phong  Dinh. 
Kien  Tuong. 
An  Xuyen. 
Kien  Giang. 
Ba  Xuyen. 
An  Xuyen. 
Phong  Dinh. 
Kien  Hoa. 
Chuong  Thien. 
Dinh  Tuong. 


Phan  Thlet. 
Long  An. 
Dinh  Tuong. 
Long  Xuyen. 


Place 


On  person  of  Vietcong  leader  arrested  at  Phu  Yen. 

Quang  Tin. 

Phuoc  Long. 

Quang  Ngai. 

Quang  Tin. 

Operation  Uau  Glang. 

Quang  Ngai. 

Dinh  Tuong. 

Long  An. 

Quang  Nam. 

Phu  Yen. 

At  Huf . 

Binh  Dinh. 

Operation  Phuoc  Binh  Thang. 

Kien  Hoa.    C" 

Chuong  Thien. 

Long  Xuyen. 
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Type 


Riflt's - 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Do. 

Do - 

Do - 

Do ... 

Total 

Machinepun  cartridccs 

Grenade  launclier 

3..-.  antftank  bazooka.. 


Quantity 


2fi 


Date  of  capture 


Pept 
Oct 

Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Doc. 
D.c. 


.  IP.  ma.... 

19.  19C.3 

»•-.  um 

.9,  iyt;3 

13.  IIKS.... 

.  17.  lWi3.... 

.  26,  19f.3.... 

2.  1903 

21.  19ta.... 


Place 


14,000 
1 
1 


Dec.  22,  19fi3. 
Jiilv  14.  19C.3.. 
Dec.  22   19(13- 


Aii  Xuyen. 
C'huonc  Thien. 
Ha  Xuyen. 
('huonp  Tliien. 
Kien  (Mnntr. 
lia  XuNcn. 
Ilau  Npliia. 
I'honp  Dinli. 
Chuonp  Tl'i'  n. 


Dinh  Tuoiig. 

Lonp  \n. 
Din  Tuong. 


IV.   (n)  Weapons  and  ammunition  modified  by  the  Regular  Army  of  North  Vietnam 


Type 


Quantity  ! 


Date  of  capture 


Place 


Modified  MAT-49. 

Do 

Do 


Total --- 

12.7-millimeter  machineaain. 


16  Nov.  25,  1962. 
2  Dec.  5,  19ta-. 
6     Nov.  13,  1963. 


24 
o 


Nov.  24, 1963- 


Quang  Tin. 
Phu  Bon. 


Operation  at  Duclloa. 


IV.   (b)  Material  and  equipment  of  North  Vietnamese  manufacture 


Type 


Quantity 


Date  of  capture 


Place 


Uniform 

Helmets 

Socks 

Swc'iters  i made  in  Ha  Dong).. 

Belts  (made  in  Hanoi) 

Mess  Kits  (made  in  Haiphon?). 


(') 
(') 
(') 
0) 


16 


Dec.  21,  19C2.. 
Oct.  8-10.  1963. 
Dec.  21,  1962.. 


Phuoc  Thanh. 
Kien  Hoa. 
Phuoc  Thanh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


*  No  number  given. 

Appendix  E 
Photos  op  C.\ptured  Vietcong  Weapons  and 
Ammxjnition  Prom  External  Communist 
Sources 

(See  sec.  II.) 

The  following  are  photographs  of  some  of 
the  many  weapons  and  the  large  stocks  of 
ammunition  supplied  to  the  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam  from  external  Commvmist 
sources  (not  printed  in  the  Record). 


Appendix  P 
North    Vietnamese    Passports    and    Travel 

Documents    Used    by    Liberation    Front 

Officials 

(See  sec.  IV,  A,  1.) 

Huynh  Van  Nghia  and  Nguyen  Van  Tien 
are  officials  of  the  "National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam."  Though  they  pro- 
fess to  be  citizens  of  South  Vietnam,  their 
ties  are  with  and  their  support  comes  from 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Communist  regime 
in  Hanoi.  In  1963,  when  the  two  men 
traveled  abroad  on  front  business,  they 
traveled  as  North  Vietnamese  with  passports 
and  other  documents  issued  by  the  Hanoi 
regime. 

Photographs    of    these    documents    follow 
(not  printed  in  the  Record)  . 


Appendix  G 

The  People's  Revolutionary  Party  (South) 
AND  the  Lao  Dong  Party  (North)  Abe 
One  Communist  Party 

(Seesec.  IV,  A.) 

In  May  1962  a  military  force  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  captured  a  number  of 
Vietcong  documents  In  Ba  Xuyen  Province. 
One  of  these  documents  contained  instruc- 
tions from  the  provincial  committee  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Party   (Communist  Party)   In  Ba 


Xuyen  to  the  party's  district  committees  con- 
cerning formation  of  the  new  People's  Revo- 
lutionary Party  (PRP). 

Pertinent  sections  of  the  instruction,  dated 
December  7,  1961,  follow: 
"To  D2  andK: 

"In  regard  to  the  foundation  of  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Party  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
creation  of  this  party  is  only  a  matter  of 
strategy;  it  needs  to  be  explained  within  the 
party;  and,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  new  party  be  given  the  outward 
appearance  corresponding  to  a  division  of 
the  party  (Lao  Dong)  Into  two  and  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  party,  so  that  the  enemy 
cannot  use  it  in  his  propaganda. 

"Within  the  party,  it  Is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain that  the  founding  of  the  People's  Revo- 
lutionary Party  has  the  purpose  of  isolating 
the  Americans  and  the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  re- 
gime, and  to  counter  their  accusations  of  an 
invasion  of  the  South  by  the  North.  It  is 
means  of  supporting  otir  sabotage  of  the 
Geneva  agreement,  of  advancing  the  plan  of 
invasion  of  the  South,  and  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  Front  for  Liberation  of  the 
South  to  recruit  new  adherents,  and  to  gain 
the  sympathy  of  nonalined  countries  in 
southeast  Asia. 

"The  People's  Revolutionary  Pqrty  has  only 
the  appearance  of  an  independent  existence; 
actually,  our  party  is  nothing  but  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  of  Vietnam  (Vietminh  Commu- 
nist Party),  unified  from  North  to  South, 
under  the  direction  of  the  central  executive 
committee  of  the  party,  the  chief  of  which 
is  President  Ho.   •    •    • 

"During  these  explanations,  take  care  to 
keep  this  strictly  secret,  especially  in  South 
Vietnam,  so  that  the  enemy  does  not  perceive 
our  purpose.  •   ♦   • 

"Do  not  put  these  explanations  in  party 
bulletins." 


Another  party  circular  of  the  same  date 
said : 

"The  reasons  for  the  change  In  the  party's 
name  must  be  kept  strlcly  secret.  Accord- 
ing to  instructions  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, one  must  not  tell  the  people  or  party 
sympathizers  that  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Party  and  the  Lao  Dong  Party  of  Vietnam 
are  one.  One  must  not  say  that  it  is  only  a 
tactic,  because  it  would  not  be  good  for  the 
enemy  to  know." 

A  third  party  circular,  dated  December  8, 
1961,  said: 

"Study  the  instructions  so  that  you  will 
be  able  to  execute  them.  In  passing  them  to 
D2V,  D2,  and  K,  be  very  careful  tliat  the 
documents  do  not  fall  Into  enemy  hands. 
After  D2N/C  has  passed  to  the  sections,  de- 
stroy the  written  documents  Immediately." 

The  originals  and  translations  of  the  above 
documents  were  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  on  May  30,  1962.' 

In  1964  new  rules  and  regulations  were 
promulgated  for  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Party.  A  copy  of  the  new  rules  was  captured 
from  the  Vietcong  in  Chuong  Thien  Province 
in  November  1964.  A  photograph  of  the 
captured  document  appears  on  the  next  page. 
Key  portions  of  the  instructions  said  that 
new  rules  and  regulations  had  been  ap- 
proved for  the  PRP,  "but  the  real  nature  of 
those  rules  and  regulations  is  that  they  still 
are  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Vietnam 
Lao  Dong  Party  (in  North  Vietnam) ." 

The  Instructions  added:  "♦  •  'we  should 
realize  that  our  country  is  one  country,  that 


iPor  picture  of  captured  documents  and 
text,  see  the  white  paper  "Communist  Viet- 
minh Aggressive  Policy."  published  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Saigon,  July  1962. 
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the  Vietnamese  People'3  Revolutionary  Party 
and  the  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  are  one 
party.  *  *  •  There  is  nothing  different  be- 
tween the  two  parties.'!  I 

•-* 

Appendix  H 

Charts  of  the  Vietcong  Organization, 

North  and  South 

(Seesec.  IV.) 

Lines    of   control,    political    and    military, 
from  the  Hanoi  regime  to  the  Vietcong  In 


South  Vietnam  (charts  not  printed  in  the 
Record ) . 

Appendix  I 
Detail  on  Vietcong  Terrorism 
(See  section  V.) 

The  following  table  lists  the  Government 
officials  and  other  civilians  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing  as  a  result  of  Vietcong  terrorist 
activities  during  1964.  Combat  casualties 
are  not  Included : 


. 

^illage,  district, 

and  other  Government  officials 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Killed          --.'- - ■ 

47 
14 
93 

34 

16 

113 

49 
24 
91 

30 

9 

67 

25 
.8 
74 

31 

9 

132 

45 
14 
93 

36 

15 

103 

46 

13 

144 

48 
10 
69 

21 
22 
52 

24 

7 

100 

Total 

154 

163 

164 

106 

107 

172 

152 

154 

203 

127 

95 

131 

» 

Other  civilians 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Killed                   

Ill 
I4e 

694 

110 
174 
590 

138 

239 

1,.')31 

115 
218 
647 

105 
727 

110 
173 
483 

181 
194 
964 

103 
122 
834 

132 
203 

778 

100 
90 

477 

66 

94 

200 

88 

Wnnnded                         . 

154 

KidnaiJcd - 



498 

Total               

g-ii 

874 

1,908 

980 

995 

766 

1,339 

1,059 

1,113 

667 

360 

740 

1 

The  following  table 
Incidents    of   Vietcong 

^ows  the 
terrorism 

number  of     forced  propaganda  sessions, 
sabotage,      tacks  during  1964: 

and  armed  at- 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Attacks                 

•223 
1,244 

217 

203 

220 

1,738 

169 

157 

175 

1,418 

217 

140 

140 

1,390 

176 

162 

184 

2,123 

286 

224 

113 

1,775 
315 
173 

118 

1,938 

482 

178 

83 

1,790 
480 
197 

60 

1,391 

247 

109 

96 

1,389 

1,632 

1,719 

Sabotage 

129 
174 

201 
271 

158 
167 

318 

128 

m.           — — — ^ 

Some  of  the  consequiences  of  Vietcong  ter- 
rorism are  shown  in  the  accompanying  pho- 
tographs  (not  printed  in  the  Record). 

Letter  to  the   President  of  the  U.N. 

Security  'Council 

(Signed  by  A.  Stevenson) 

(Circular  No.  1589,  dated  February  27.) 

For  the  information  of  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  I  am  transmitting  a  spe- 
cial report  entitled  '^Aggression  from  the 
North,  the  Record  of  BTorth  Vietnam's  Cam- 
paign To  Conquer  SoMth  Vietnam,"  which 
my  Government  is  making  public  today.  It 
presents  evidence  from  which  the  following 
conclusions  are  inescapable: 

First,  the  subjugation  by  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  by  the  regime  in  north- 
ern Vietnam  is  the  formal,  official  policy  of 
that  regime;  this  has  been  stated  and  con- 
firmed publicly  over  the  past  5  years. 

Second,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  directed 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  (Communist)  which  controls  the  gov- 
ernment in  northern  Vietnam. 

Third,  the  so-called  [Peoples  Revolutionary 
Party  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Lao  IDong  Party  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Fourth,  the  so-called  Liberation  Front  for 
South  Vietnam  is  a  subordinate  unit  of  the 
Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam,  an  integral 
part  of  the  governmental  machinery  in 
Hanoi. 

Fifth,  the  key  leadership  of  the  Vietcong— 
officers,  specialists,  technicians,  intelligence 
agents,  political  organizers  and  propagan- 
dists— has  been  trained,  equipped  and  sup- 
plied in  the  north  and  sent  Into  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  under  Hanoi's  military  orders. 

Sixth,  most  of  the  weapons,  including  new 
types  recently  introduced,  and  most  of  the 


ammunition  and  other  supplies  used  by  the 
Vietcong,  have  been  sent  from  North  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Seventh,  the  scale  of  infiltration  of  men 
and  arms,  including  regular  units  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  North  Vietnam,  has  in- 
creased appreciably  in  recent  months. 

Eighth,  this  entire  pattern  of  activity  by 
the  regime  in  Hanoi  is  in  violation  of  gen- 
eral principles  of  international  law  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  is  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  Geneva  accord  of  1954. 
Such  a  pattern  of  violation  of  the  treaty  ob- 
ligations undertaken  at  Geneva  was  con- 
firmed by  a  special  report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  in  1962  and  it 
has  been   greatly  intensified  since  then. 

These  facts  about  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
character  of  that  conflict  is  an  aggressive  war 
of  conquest  waged  against  a  neighbor — and 
makes  nonsense  of  the  cynical  allegation 
that  this  is  simply  an  indigenous  insurrec- 
tion. 

I  request  that  you  circulate  copies  of  the 
report,  together  with  copies  of  this  letter, 
to  the  delegations  of  all  member  states  as  a 
Security  Council  document. 

In  making  this  information  available  to 
the  Security  Council,  my  Government  wishes 
to  say  once  more  that  peace  can  be  restored 
quickly  to  Vietnam  by  a  prompt  and  assured 
cessation  of  aggression  by  Hanoi  against  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  that  event,  my 
Government — as  it  has  said  many  times  be- 
fore, would  be  happy  to  withdraw  its  mili- 
tary forces  from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  turn  promptly  to  an  international  effort 
to  assist  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  southeast  Asia. 

In  the  meantime,  my  Government  awaits 
the   first   indication   of  any  ^ntent  by   the 


Government  in  Hanoi  to  return  to  the  ways 
of  peace  and  peaceful  resolution  of  this  in- 
ternational conflict. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  the  con- 
cluding sentences  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 
They  are  very  brief;  it  seems  to  me  they 
state  something  which  has  not  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  world : 

In  making  this  information  available  to 
the  Security  Council,  my  Government  wishes 
to  say  once  more  that  peace  can  be  restored 
quickly  to  Vietnam  by  a  prompt  and  assured 
cessation  of  aggression  by  Hanoi  against  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  that  event,  my 
Goverrunent — as  it  has  said  many  times  be- 
fore, would  be  happy  to  withdraw  its  mili- 
tary forces  from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  turn  promptly  to  an  international  effort 
to  assist  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  southeast  Asia. 

In  the  meantime,  my  Government  awaits 
the  first  Indication  of  any  Intent  by  the 
,  government  in  Hanoi  to  return  to  the  ways 
of  peace  and  peaceful  resolution  of  this  In- 
ternational conflict. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  very  fine 
and  excellent  outline  of  our  goals  in 
South  Vietnam  and  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  to  assist  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  fact  is  that 
all  we  desire  is  peace,  an  end  to  the  fight- 
ing and  terror  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  freedom  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  or  any  other  people  to 
make  their  own  determination  as  to  the 
kind  of  government  under  which  they 
wish  to  live.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  this 
is  no  time  to  talk  about  negotiation,  be- 
cause even  a  discussion  of  the  possibility 
of  negotiation  leads  our  allies  to  believe 
that  we  perhaps  are  getting  into  a 
position  of  thinking  about  abandoning 
them  and  to  pull  out  of  southeast  Asia. 
In  my  opinion,  if  we  were  to  pull  out  of 
South  Vietnam  and,  in  effect,  turn  over 
all  of  southeast  Asia  to  communism,  it 
would  certainly  constitute  surrender. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  for  a 
very  fine  outline  and  a  vei-y  fine  speech 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  very  much.  I  deeply  appreciate 
his  supp>orting  statment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  While  I  did  not  hear  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
deliver  his  speech,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  a  considerable  portion  of 
it.  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, not  only  for  his  forthright  approach, 
but  also  the  fact  that  he  has  clarified  the 
big  question  which  people  frequently  ask. 
That  is.  Why  are  we  in  South  Vietnam? 

The  question  has  been  asked  of  me  by 
any  number  of  people.    The  Senator's 
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speech  helps  greatly  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  discussed  the  subject  with 
the  President.  I  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  most  candid  kind  of  briefing.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  experience,  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  not  only 
gave  us  a  briefing,  but  invited  questions, 
which  he  offered  to  answer  himself.  I 
think  this  is  better  than  the  equivalent 
of  the  British  system,  under  which  there 
is  a  question  period  on  the  floor  of  Par- 
liament. We  were  not  only  compli- 
mented by  that  procedure,  but  we  were 
immensely  helped,  because  we  posed  to 
the  President  rather  pointed  questions 
and  we  received  answers  with  which  I 
found  myself  in  agreement. 

The  President  has  made  it  perfectly 
clear — and  I  am  referring,  now,  not  to 
briefings  but  to  public  statements — that 
he  intends  to  stay  in  North  Vietnam  until 
our  responsibilities  ^nd  objectives  have 
been  achieved. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  him- 
self has  said  in  his  speech,  we  seek 
nothing  of  material  advantage.  We  are 
there  at  great  sacrifice.  Our  future  poli- 
cies there  must  be  not  only  to  preserve 
our  commitment  but  to  seek  in  every  way 
we  can  to  reduce  casualties.  In  my  con- 
sidered judgment — and  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  he  agrees  with  it — the  surest  way 
to  reduce  casualties  in  South  Vietnam  is 
not  to  negotiate  from  weakness,  which 
is  not  to  say  that  we  may  in  the  future 
be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  from 
strength,  should  the  aggressor  at  some 
point  sue  for  it.  To  negotiate  from 
weakness  would  merely  transfer  the  war 
from  South  Vietnam  to  Thailand,  which 
the  Communists  have  already  indicated 
is  next  on  their  list,  a  country  which  has 
been  independent  for  a  thousand  years, 
a  country  which  has  never  been  occupied 
colonially.  If  Thailand  goes  and  Burma 
goes,  and  if  India  comes  under  the  guns, 
the  question  seems  to  me  to  be.  When 
do  we  stop  running? 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
are  yet  aware  that  if  we  withdraw  from 
southeast  Asia,  the  Communists  would 
not  give  up  a  single  objective,  which  is 
to  expand  their  empire — their  material- 
istic, imperialistic  empire — to  include  all 
of  the  islands,  including  the  fifth  largest 
country  in  the  world,  Indonesia.  If 
that  happened,  the  7th  Fleet  would  in 
time  retreat.  We  would  be  faced  with 
the  loss  of  Okinawa.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, we  would  have  to  move  our 
fieet  from  the  area  of  Formosa  and  would 
cease  to  be  a  Pacific  power.  We  would 
then  have  left  the  world  in  a  state  of 
the  most  dangerous  imbalance  in  all  his- 
tory; certainly  in  all  modern  history.  We 
would  then  be  forced  back  upon  Guam, 
as  our  farthest  outpost,  and  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands. 

The  President  has  strongly  indicated 
that  arguments  urging  that  we  withdrav; 
from  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  we  are  in 
the  worst  possible  position  for  negotia- 
tion have  increased,  and  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  Washington  tell  their  nations 
at  home  that  the  President  does  not  have 
the  support  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  are  wrong,  but 
I  know  a  number  of  those  ambassadors, 
and  I  am  aware  of  what  they  are  saying. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 


agree  that  eventually  we  shall  have  to 
come  to  a  place  where  we  shall  have  to 
stop  running  and  stand  and  face  this  ag- 
gressor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Also,  I  am  most  grateful 
to  him,  as  I  am  sure  the  President  is,  for 
his  graceful  reference  to  the  President's 
conferences  and  to  his  responding  to 
questions.  I  have  also  participated  in 
those  conferences.  They  are  most  in- 
formative and  helpful. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  an 
outstanding  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  has  been  for  many  years.  He 
speaks  in  a  completely  bipartisan  sense 
when  he  says  that  we  must  recognize 
that  if  we  do  not  stand  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  shall  have  to  fight  under  worse  con- 
ditions, under  conditions  in  which  we  will 
have  encouraged  the  Communists  and  on 
territory  closer  to  home.  We  shall  have 
to  fight  under  conditions  in  which  they 
will  have  been  strengthened.  Our  dan- 
ger is  increasingly  this  kind  of  subver- 
sive operation.  The  Communists  have 
the  opportunity  to  send  infiltrators  into 
Vietnam  according  to  the  new  Commu- 
nist military  strategy  which  Khrushchev 
and  his  successors  have  said  is  to  be  the 
wave  of  the  future,  so  far  as  communism 
is  concerned.  They  may  not  rely  on  nu- 
clear weapons;  they  will  move  with  sub- 
version, terror,  and  violence.  If  they  can 
achieve  success  in  South  Vietnam  with 
this,  we  shall  be  in  terrible  danger. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  certain  things  have 
happened  which  may  demand  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  American  people 
generally,  in  that  we  are  moving  now  de- 
termined, at  least,  to  improve  our  posi- 
tion in  South  Vietnam?  The  most  im- 
portant thing  that  happened  recently 
was  the  decision  to  use  our  planes  in 
South  Vietnam.  Certainly  this  will  save 
lives.  It  will  save  the  lives  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  by  protecting  them  from  the 
people  who  have  terorrized  them.  Also, 
by  the  use  of  new  jet  planes,  we  shall 
more  successfully  make  a  response  to  the 
rather  damaging  sorties  of  the  enemy 
than  we  have  heretofore. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  military  power;  it  is  some- 
thing else  to  -be  willing  to  use  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Exactly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  matter  how 
great  our  power  may  be,  if  the  enemy 
thinks  we  are  afraid  to  use  it,  that  power 
counts  as  nothing.  The  fact  that  we 
have  used  it,  used  it  in  a  limited  way, 
used  it  responsibly,  and  have  not  tried  to 
extend  it  in  any  broad  way,  but  have 
confined  it  to  military  targets,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, enhanced  our  position  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  SCOTJ.  I  have  spoken  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  well 
as  with  the  President.  Without  any  at- 
tempt to  quote  them,  except  as  they  have 
publicly  confirmed  some  of  the  things 
they  have  said,  they  have  answered  to 
my  satisfaction  the  common,  rather  un- 
thinking statement  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  are  not  with  us;  that  they 
want  us  out  of  their  country.  Their 
reply  has  been  quite  to  the  contrary. 


I  have  said,  for  example,  that  some 
have  argued  that  the  Vietnamese  are  a 
good  deal  like  the  Laotians.  The  Lao- 
tians, it  is  argued,  are  like  Ferdinand 
the  Bull.  They  want  to  smell  the  flow- 
ers, have  picnics,  loll  around  the  temples, 
and  do  things  of  that  kind.  Whether 
that  be  true  of  the  Laotians  or  not— and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  some  of  that 
trait  exists — these  informed  and  quali- 
fied experts  have  said  to  me,  first,  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  some  excel- 
lent fighting  men,  as  do  the  North  Viet- 
namese; that  there  is  a  trait  or  a  quality 
of  the  Vietnamese  which  makes  them 
good  fighting  men. 

In  South  Vietnam,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  escaped  from  communism, 
have  become  refugees,  have  taken  their 
lives  and  their  future  in  their  hands  to 
defy  communism,  and  are  now  living  in 
South  Vietnam. 

If  we  were  to  leave  the  country,  we 
would  turn  over  to  the  Communists  all  of 
those  refugees  who  have  "voted  with 
their  feet,"  as  the  saying  goes;  who  by 
their  actions  have  rendered  themselves 
vulnerable  to  total  annihilation  by  an 
enemy  that  knows  that  they  are  there. 
So  how  can  we  consider  abandoning  a 
nation  which  has  opted  for  freedom,  and 
whose  people,  in  my  opinion,  except  to  the 
degree  to  which  they  have  been  terror- 
ized in  the  fields,  are  just  as  anti-Com- 
munist as  we  are,  perhaps  even  more  so? 
I  think  the  maxim  prevails  that  the 
closer  one  is  to  communism,  the  more  he 
dislikes  the  possibility  of  having  to  par- 
ticipate in  it.  I  well  recall  the  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
soldiers  who  defected  from  the  Panmun- 
jom  armistice  Communists. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  reading 
the  whole  picture  wrong  In  thinking  that 
the  Vietnamese  do  not  want  to  fight,  be- 
cause if  we  extrapolate,  to  use  a  State 
Department  word — and  I  also  know  how 
to  use  "vis-a-vis" — the  casualties  sus- 
tained in  Vietnam,  North  and  South,  re- 
lating their  population  to  ours,  would 
compare  with  about  325,000  people  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  more  than  the 
number  of  casualties  we  sustained  in  the 
Korean  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  would  a 
nation  that  has  been  willing  to  fight  on 
and  on  in  the  cause  of  freedom  feel 
abandoned;  but  the  word  would  get 
around  through  all  of  Asia  and  probably 
pretty  well  through  Europe  that  the 
Americans  are  a  "paper  tiger";  that  we 
make  high-sounding  statements;  that  we 
sign  treaties,  as  we  have  with  Thailand; 
that  we  are  strong  on  promises  and  talk; 
but  that  whenever  imperialism — that  is. 
the  Communist  menace — really  presses 
us,  we  say  we  are  no  longer  interested. 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  predicted  the  same 
thing.  He  said  to  a  correspondent  not 
long  ago  that  the  Americans  will  tire  and 
give  up.  That  is  obviously  what  they  are 
waiting  for. 

I  commend  the  Senator  again.  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  taken  up  so  much  time. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  opportunity 
he  has  given  me — as  well  as  for  the 
excellence  of  his  own  statement — to  show 
that  the  loyal  opposition  is  a  responsible 
opposition. 
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I  have  not  criticized  the  President  in 
this  Congress  in  any  way  on  any  part  of 
his  present  foreign  policy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  not  yet  criticized  him  for 
any  part  of  his  domestic  policy.  But  I 
assume  that  in  time  I  shall  get  around 
to  that. 

I  speak  for  every  Republican  Senator. 
We  support  the  President  and  uphold 
him.  We  recognize  that  he  has  proceeded 
with  dignity  and  discretion.  But,  so  far 
as  guaranteeing  peace  is  concerned,  we 
have  not  only  the  freedom  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  consider,  but  also  the  freedom  of 
this  country.  I  think  that  freedom,  like 
peace,  is  indivisible. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  say  once  again  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  his  superlative  ex- 
pression of  bipartisan  support  for  the 
President's  position. 

I  know  it  makes  a  difference  not  only 
to  President  Johnson,  but  also  to  our 
forces  in  southeast  Asia,  that  a  leader  of 
the  Republican  Party,  v.ho  has  freely 
criticized  when  he  decides  the  policy  is 
incorrect,  is  supporting  the  President. 

Senator  Scott  has  demonstrated  a 
great  capacity  for  constructive  and  posi- 
tive criticism  in  the  past.  He  is  very 
effective,  sometimes  too  effective  for  our 
comfort.  But  in  this  crisis,  the  great 
spokesman  and  statesman  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  expressed  an  unqualified 
and  all-out  support  for  the  President's 
policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  heard  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  I  have  read  all 
of  his  prepared  text.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  a  very  excellent  speech  and  a 
very  significant  speech,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  thalt  the  speech  is  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
whom  I  know  to  be  completely  independ- 
ent. He  has  not  been  satisfied  to  follow 
anyone's  leadership  unless  he  thought  it 
to  be  right,  and  he  has  at  times  taken 
that  position  at  considerable  cost  to  him- 
self. He  has  not  been  wilUng  to  take 
that  lead  if  he  thought  it  was  in  error. 
His  speech  supporting  the  administra- 
tion and  the  President  on  Vietnam  is 
especially  significant  in  view  of  that  fact. 
I  congmtulate  him. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
brought  out  a  number  of  facts  which  I, 
even  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  was  not  completely 
aware  of.  j , 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  contribution.  I  believe  his  speech 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive contributions  to  the  debate  over 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  what 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  has  said.  It  is  very  encouraging 
to  hear  him  say  that. 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM— V 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 


for  his  comprehensive,  well  organized, 
well  knit,  sincere  presentation  in  de- 
fense of  the  course  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  pursuing  to  date.  I 
do  not,  as  I  have  sought  to  make  clear  for 
the  past  year,  agree  with  it  and  with 
him. 

"What  are  our  goals?"  my  able  col- 
league asks,  and  he  answers,  there  are 
three,  and  the  first  is  "Peace.  An  end 
to  the  fighting  and  terror  in  South  Viet- 
nam."   Peace. 

I  recall  the  words  of  the  prophet  who 
castigated  those  who  cried  "Peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace."  I  refer  those 
who  cry  "Peace,  peace,"  and  support  the 
extension  and  escalation  of  the  unde- 
clared war  and  of  the  fighting  not  mere- 
ly In  South  Vietnam,  but  beyond,  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  in  South  Vietnam 
militarily  and  financially,  for  10  years. 
We  continue  to  cry  "Peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace"  I  have  for  a  year  ad- 
vocated a  peaceful  approach,  a  new  ap- 
proach, an  effort  at  least  which  has  never 
been  made  to  ti-y  to  enlist  the  United 
Nations  and  to  wage  peace  at  least  as 
vigorously  as  we  have  waged  war. 

Now,  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
48  hours  sin:e  the  Senate  adjourned  on 
Friday? 

The  State  Department  has  issued  a 
"white  paper"  over  the  weekend.  It 
certainly  adds  no  new  facts  to  the  al- 
ready muddied  waters  of  Vietnam. 

Of  course.  North  Vietnam  is  and  has 
been  aiding  the  South  Vietnamese  Viet- 
cong.  That  is  nothing  new.  But  the 
fact  does  remain  that  we  have  been  aid- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  on  a  scale  far 
surpassing  the  aid  given  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  fact  remains  that  there 
is  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam,  with 
father  fighting  son  and  brother  fighting 
brother.  The  fact  remains  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Vietcong — however  much 
training  they  have  received  from  the 
North  Vietnamese — are  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  "white  paper"  goes  to  elaborate 
pains  to  give  the  impression  that  we  are 
fighting  a  Korean-type  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  definitely  not  the  case. 
In  Korea  we  had  the  majority  of  the 
South  Koreans  fighting  alongside  Amer- 
ican fighting  men.  The  majority  of 
South  Vietnamese — however  differently 
they  may  have  felt  when  first  our  so- 
called  advisers  were  sent  to  South 
Vietnam — are  not  on  our  side  fighting 
earnestly  and  fiercely  for  their  freedom. 
And  also,  In  Korea,  it  was  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  with  the  troops  of  11  other 
nations  side  by  side  with  ours  against  the 
North  Koreans — it  was  not,  as  it  is  in 
Vietnam,  Americans  only  and  South 
Vietnamese  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese Vietcong  augmented  by  some 
North  Vietnamese  infiltrators. 

In  the  Saturday  Review  for  February 
27,  1965,  Mr.  Norman  Cousins,  in 
his  leading  editorial  entitled  "Vietnam 
and  the  American  Conscience,"  states: 

It  Is  tragic  that  most  of  the  debate  over 
Vietnam  has  vibrated  between  total  war  and 
total  withdrawal.  It  Is  made  to  appear  that 
the  only  choice  is  between  absolute  victory 
and  absolute  defeat.  There  is  an  alterna- 
tive— if  our  main  objective  is  to  promote 
the  stability  and  security  of  the  area.  And 
that  alternative  is  to  Involve  the  United  Na- 


tions, with  all  Its  limitations,  to  the  fvUlest 
possible  extent. 

I  have  been  advocating  that  course  of 
action  since  I  first  spoke  on  this  tragic 
subject  on  March  10,  1964 — almost  a  full 
year  ago. 

The  dangerous  course  upon  which  we 
are  now  embarked  in  Vietnam  was 
pointed  out  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
February  28  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Storm  Signals  Over  Asia,"  in  which  it 
stated: 

Washington  and  Peiping  are  in  bizarre 
tendem  as  the  only  major  capitals  in  the 
free  or  Communist  worlds  openly  resistant 
to  seeking  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  now.  It  Is  not  too  late 
for  the  President  to  make  It  plain  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  talk  as  well  as 
fight,  and  thus  leave  China  Isolated  as  the 
obstructor  of  any  attempt  to  achieve  a 
sound  and  enforcible  peace. 

In  his  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  February  28,  1965,  entitled  "Vietnam 
Fallacies,"  Mr.  Drew  Pearson  noted,  as  I 
have  done  repeatedly,  that  the  crisis  in 
Vietnam  is  one  which  President  Johnson 
inherited  and  which  he  should  not  have 
assumed. 

Mr.  Pearson  notes  three  fallacies  in 
popular  thinking  about  the  situation  in 
Vietnam : 

First.  He  says: 

We  contend  that  we  are  In  South  Vietnam 
at  the  request  of  the  popular  government, 
to  protect  freedom.  This  is  pure  bunk.  The 
government  has  changed  so  often  that  no 
one  can  keep  track  of  whether  Big  Mlnh, 
Little  Mlnh,  or  Minnie  Mouse  is  in  power. 

Second.  Mr.  Pearson  notes: 

We  believe  that  the  l?est  way  to  stop  Viet- 
namese fighting  is  by  retaliatory  raids  against 
the  North.  There  are  many  indications  that 
this  also  Is  pure  bunk. 

Third.  Mr.  Pearson  notes: 

The  United  States  has  told  our  allies  pri- 
vately that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment In  Indochina  but  that  we  want  to 
negotiate  from  strength.  Unfortunately,  the 
longer  we  remain  In  South  Vietnam  the  more 
our  strength  deteriorates. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  the 
newspapers  about  what  the  polls  are 
showing  concerning  popular  support  for 
an  escalation  of  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Of  course,  part  of  the  validity  of 
any  poll  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
questions  on  the  poll  are  asked.  All  I 
know  is  that  my  mail  runs  over  300  to  1 
in  favor  of  the  position  I  have  taken, 
that  the  Vietnam  crisis  should  be  taken 
to  the  conference  table  before  it  esca- 
lates into  a  major  or  possibly  a  thermo- 
nuclear war. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  feeling  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people,  two  open  letters 
to  the  President  were  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  February  28,  1965. 
and  March  1,  1965.  These  letters  are 
signed  by  faculty  members  from  numer- 
ous universities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  published  In 
the  Saturday  Review  for  February  27, 
1965,  the  editorial  entitled  "Storm  Sig- 
nals Over  Asia,"  from  the  New  YoA 
Times  for  February  28.  1965,  the  articles 
by  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  February  26,  27, 
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and  28,  and  the  two  open  letters  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  28  and  March  1,  1965, 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
its  excellent  editorial  on  February  27, 
1965,  the  New  York  Times  ably  points 
out  that  if  we  undertake  negotiations  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  at  this  point 
we  will  not  be  negotiating  from  weak- 
ness, but  from  strength.  As  the  New 
York  Times  puts  it : 

The  United  States  has  an  immense  con- 
centration of  naval  and  air  power  close  to 
the  coast  of  southeast  Asia.  It  Is  capable  of 
expanding  that  power  many  times  over. 
This  fact,  with  the  potential  consequences 
it  implies,  is  well  understood  in  North  Viet- 
nam. It  is  well  understood  in  Moscow.  It 
is  well  understood,  despite  all  talk  of  paper 
tigers,  in  Peiping. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial publislVed  in  che  New  York  Times 
for  February  27,  1965,  entitled  "Mr. 
Nixon's  Totem  Pole"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiBrr  1 
[Prom^  the  Saturday  Review] 

Vietnam  and  the  American  Conscience 

Vietnam  is  profoundly  complex,  but  it  is 
not  so  complex  as  to  defeat  the  American 
Intelligence  or  disable  the  American  con- 
science. Some  facts  and  implications  are 
clear,  no  matter  how  murky  the  general 
situation. 

The  first  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
today  does  not  have  the  backing  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  whose  name  it  went 
into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place  and  whom  it 
is  seeking  to  save  today.  The  U.S.  military 
forces  have  had  to  cope  not  just  with  secret 
agents  from  North  Vietnam  but  with  the 
growing  opposition  of  the  populace  as  a 
whole.  In  briefings  of  new  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel, the  point  is  stressed  that  most  Viet- 
namese are  either  sympathizers  with  or  se- 
cret members  of  the  Vietcong.  The  retalia- 
tory bombings  by  the  United  States  of  North 
Vietnam  targets  do  not  meet  the  problem 
represented  by  internal  opposition  within 
South  Vietnam  itself. 

The  second  fact  is  that  most  of  the  mili- 
tary equipment  used  against  American  and 
South  Vietnam  military  forces  has  come 
neither  from  Communist  China  nor  North 
Vietnam  but  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  talk  about  bombing  supply  lines 
from  North  Vietnam  as  a  means  of  shutting 
off  the  flow.  According  to  some  estimates, 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  military  equipment 
used  by  the  Vietcong  originates  in  the 
United  States.  In  largest  part,  it  is  either 
captured  by  the  Vietcong  or  turned  over  by 
supposedly  loyal  South  Vietnamese.  No  one 
knows  how  much  of  the  equipment  finds  its 
way  to  Communist  China.  A  Chinese  oflQclal 
interviewed  in  Peiping  several  months  ago 
said  he  was  almost  reluctant  to  see  the 
Americans  leave:  they  had  contributed  so 
heavily  to  the  Chinese  arsenal. 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  legal  justifica- 
tion Invoked  by  the  United  States  for  Its  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  has  long  since  been 
nullified.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreement,  all  foreign  forces  and 
military  equipment  were  to  stay  out  of  Indo- 
china. The  United  States  came  with  mili- 
tary force  into  Indochina,  most  notably  In 


Laos,  South  Vietnam,  and  Thailand,  declar- 
ing it  had  done  so  at  the  request  of  the 
governments  involved,  which  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.  But  nothing  in  the  treaty 
gave  the  United  States  the  right  to  finance 
revolutionary  movements  or  to  participate  In 
undercover  subversion.  ( In  Laos  in  1960  and 
1961,  the  United  States  financed  and 
equipped  the  effort  of  Gen.  Phoumi  Nosavan 
to  overthrow  the  only  elected  government  In 
the  history  of  Laos.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  continued  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  loyalist  forces  and  to  furnish  their  sup- 
plies. Thus  the  United  States  was  in  the 
astonishing  position  of  xmderwriting  both 
sides  of  a  civil  war.  Eventually,  the  situa- 
tion was  restored  to  its  prerevolutionary 
status,  but  only  after  many  thousands  of 
civilians  were  killed  or  became  homeless.) 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  Inability  of  the 
Diem  government  to  maintain  the  support 
of  Its  own  people  constituted  a  severe  drag 
on  the  war  effort.  Eventually,  the  Diem 
government  was  overthrown  and  the  Premier 
assassinated.  Later,  Frederick  E.  Noltlng, 
Jr.,  former  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
said  the  United  States  had  been  directly  In- 
volved In  the  anti-Government  plot. 
Whether  Premier  Diem  was  or  was  not  au- 
thoritarian and  backward  Is  beside  the  point; 
the  American  people  have  never  given  their 
Government  a  warrant  to  engage  In  sub- 
version or  murder.  Since  Diem  regimes  in 
South  Vietnam  have  come  and  gone;  wh^ch 
of  them  has  enjoyed  genuine  legitimacy  It  is 
difficult  to  say.  In  any  case,  what  is  the  legal 
basis  for  our  presence  now?  Our  presence 
was  requested  by  a  government  no  longer  in 
existence.  ai:d  one  tliat  our  own  ex-Ambas- 
sador  said  we  helped  to  overthrow. 

The  fourth  fact  Is  that  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam in  particular  and  Asia  In  general  has  not 
been  of  a  piece.  Basically,  an  important  ob- 
jective of  our  foreign  policy  Is  to  keep  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  from 
coming  together  in  a  unified  and  massive 
ideological  and  military  coalition.  But  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  Is  producing  exactly  the 
effect  we  seek  to  avoid.  Nothing  that  has 
happened  since  the  original  rupture  between 
the  two  major  Communist  powers  has  done 
more  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China  together  again  than  recent  Amer- 
ican actions  In  Vietnam.  The  Communist 
Chinese  have  long  argued  that  the  Russian 
idea  of  coexistence  was  an  anti-Marxist  and 
antihistorical  notion  that  could  only  be  ad- 
vanced by  naive  sentimentalists.  They  claim 
war  Is  Inevitable  because  of  the  nature  of 
capitalism.  As  evidence,  they  assert  that  the 
United  States,  despite  its  claim  that  it  sought 
only  to  promote  the  internal  stability  of 
Indochina,  was  actually  pursuing  a  war 
against  Asian  peoples  as  an  extension  of  the 
very  Imperialism  Asians  had  fought  so  hard 
to  expel.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  is  no  less 
concerned  than  the  United  States  about  Chi- 
nese expansion  throughout  Asia,  also  has  to 
be  concerned  about  its  standing  in  the  world 
Communist  community.  It  cannot  allow  it- 
self to  appear  indifferent  to  military  action 
involving  a  member  of  that  community. 
Any  expansion  of  the  war  by  the  United 
States  into  North  Vietnam  would  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  identify  itself  with  North 
Vietnam  and  thus  with  China.  In  any  event, 
in  pursuit  of  one  goal  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  losing  a  larger  one.  If  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  had  deliberately  set  a  trap 
for  the  United  States,  they  could  not  have 
more  effectively  achieved  the  result  they 
sought. 

The  fifth  fact  is  that  American  newsmen 
have  had  a  more  difficult  time  in  getting 
unmanlpulated  news  out  of  Vietnam  than 
out  of  almost  any  crisis  center  In  recent 
years.  James  Reston,  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  testifying  before  a  congres- 
sional Investigating  committee  in  1963,  said 
the  news  In  Vietnam  was  being  managed  In 
a  way  inconsistent  with  the  traditions  of  this 


society.  In  the  past  2  years  there  has  been 
some  improvement  In  news  policy  on  Viet- 
nam but  the  American  public  has  yet  to  be 
fully  informed  about  the  nature  of  the  Amer- 
ican involvement,  the  degree  to  which  U.S. 
arms  have  been  sustaining  the  attackers,  the 
extent  of  the  popular  opposition,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  South  Vietnam  Government  to 
mount  an  effective  response  against  the 
guerrillas. 

The  sixth  fac.  is  that  President  Johnson 
has  genuinely  tried  to  keep  the  military  lid 
on  In  Vietnam,  recognizing  the  ease  with 
which  the  hostilities  could  mushroom  Into  a 
general  war;  but  he  has  been  under  extrava- 
gant pressure,  much  of  It  political,  to  trans- 
late American  military  power  Into  a  dramatic 
solution.  The  national  frustration  about 
Vietnam  has  far  exceeded  the  national  com- 
prehension of  the  problem,  for  much  of  which 
the  Government  has  only  itself  to  blame.  In 
any  event,  there  has  been  comparatively  lit- 
tle counterpressure  in  support  of  a  policy  of 
restraint  and  an  eventual  nonmllitary  set- 
tlement— a  failing  that  the  American  people 
have  it  within  their  means  to  change  when- 
ever they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  is  concerned,  and  prop- 
erly so,  that  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would 
lead  to  grave  consequences — territorial,  polit- 
ical, psychological — throughout  Asia  and  In- 
deed most  of  the  world.  Already,  the  fact 
of  developing  atomic  power  In  China  has 
made  a  deep  Impression  on  many  nations 
whose  histories  have  pitted  them  against 
Western  outsiders.  American  policymakers 
fear  that  United  States  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  or  even  a  reluctance  to  press  the 
war  would  weaken  or  destroy  the  image  of 
the  United  States  as  a  resolute,  dependable, 
and  successful  foe  of  aggressive  communism 
in  the  world.  These  are  not  lllogifal  or  non- 
historical  fears,  but  it  Is  equally  logical  and 
historical  to  raise  questions  about  the  dam- 
aged image  of  the  United  States  that  Is 
emerging  from  the  present  actions  In  Viet- 
nam. There  has  been  an  outpouring  of  anti- 
American  sentiment  not  just  In  Asia  but 
throughout  the  world — and  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  charge  It  all  to  Communist  manip- 
ulation or  propaganda.  Even  among  our 
friends  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  West 
Germany  there  has  been  a  sense  of  shock  and 
outrage.  If  we  thought  we  were  building 
prestige  by  taking  to  the  air  and  dropping 
bombs  In  Vietnam,  we  have  built  strangely 
Indeed. 

It  Is  tragic  that  most  of  the  debate  over 
Vietnam  has  vibrated  between  total  war  and 
total  withdrawal.  It  is  made  to  appear  that 
the  only  choice  Is  between  absolute  victory 
and  absolute  defeat.  There  Is  an  alterna- 
tive— if  our  main  objective  Is  to  promote  the 
stability  and  security  of  the  area.  And  that 
alternative  is  to  involve  the  United  Nations, 
with  all  its  limitations,  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent.  Any  general  war  growing  out 
of  the  combustibles  In  Vietnam  would  bring 
.  catastrophe  to  most  of  the  world's  peoples. 
On  the  principle  of  no  extermination  with 
out  representation,  they  have  a  right  to  ask 
that  they  be  consulted  now,  while  there  may 
yet  be  time. 

The  situation  In  Vietnam  is  far  more  com- 
plicated than  it  was  in  Korea,  but  no  one 
can  say  that  no  good  can  come  out  of  a  U.N. 
effort  similar  to  one  existing  In  Korea. 
Korea  has  had  numerous  truce  violations  and 
difficulties,  but  because  of  the  U.N.,  Korea  at 
least  Is  not  aflame  today.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  has  provided  an  opening  for  such 
an  effort  by  calling  not  just  for  restraint  but 
for  "shifting  the  quest  for  a  solution  away 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  conference 
table."  To  the  extent  that  the  United  Na- 
tions could  be  brought  Into  this  quest,  the 
chances  for  a  constructive  outcome  will  be 
Increased. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  Vietnam. 
But  some  answers  may  be  less  volatile  and 
more     morally     imaginative     than     others. 
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Moreover,  at  some  time  soon  the  United 
States  win  have  to  recognize  that  a  military 
policy  without  a  full  ideological  and  social 
program  will  not  only  fall  short  of  its  goal 
but  may  actually  boomerang.  In  any  case, 
the  prospect  for  finding  a  workable  answer  to 
Vietnam  will  Increase,  not  decrease,  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  unblocking  of  an  Ameri- 
can conscience  and  the  activation  of  an 
informed  debate. — N.C. 


jFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28,  1965] 
Storm  Signals  Over  Asia 
The  Johnson  administration  seems  to  be 
conditioning  the  American  people  for  a 
drastic  expansion  of  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam.  The  State  Department's  white 
paper  accuses  North  Vltnam  of  Intensified  ag- 
gression and  stresses  that  military  efforts 
aimed  solely  at  the  Vlertcong  guerrillas  In  the 
south  no  longer  suffice. 

The  logic  of  all  th(s  Is  that  the  United 
States,  which  only  lasti  week  moved  from  the 
role  of  "adviser"  to  active  and  undisguised 
combatant  In  South  Vietnam,  now  feels  free 
to  strike  at  will — whether  by  air,  sea  or 
land — at  any  targets  it  chooses  in  North  Viet- 
nam. In  the  3  tense  weeks  since  the 
Vietcong  attack  on  Plelku,  American  policy 
has  plunged  dangerciusly  beyond  the  one 
enunciated  then  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  of  limiting  ourselves  to  re- 
taliatory action  and  shunning  a  wider  war. 

And  what  has  happened  to  alter  our  policy? 
The  assertion  that  North  Vietnam  is  a  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  men  end  munitions  to  the 
Vietcong  Is  certainly  not  new,  nor  Is  the 
charge  that  the  extent  of  Its  support  Is 
Increasing.  Such  activity  by  Hanoi  consti- 
tutes the  sole  reason  for  our  being  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  has  since  the  United  States 
moved  in  the  vacuum  left  by  the  French 
withdrawal  in  1954. 

Apparently,  the  major  new  evidence  of  a 
need  for  escalating  the  war,  with  all  the 
hazard  that  this  enwils,  was  provided  by 
the  sinking  in  a  S<^uth  Vietnamese  cove 
earlier  this  month  of  a  100-ton  cargo  ship 
loaded  with  Communist-made  small  arms 
and  ammunition.  A  ship  of  that  size  Is  not 
much  above  the  oriental  junk  class.  The 
standard  Liberty  or  yictory  ship  of  World 
War  II  had  a  capacity  of  7,150  to  7,650  tons. 
Page  after  page  of  similarly  minuscule  de- 
tail about  Communist  Infiltration  from  the 
north  merely  raise  anew  the  question  of 
whether  massive  air  strikes  would  accom- 
plish anything  except  large-scale  civilian 
casualties  in  industital  centers  and  ports. 
The  question  is  made  sharper  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  stable  government  in  Saigon 
to  fight  or  even  to  speak  In  the  name  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Communist  China,  the  nation  whose  im- 
perialist ambitions  the  world  has  most  to 
worry  about,  will  be  a  clear  gainer  from  the 
111  timing  and  judgment  of  our  warning  to 
North  Vietnam.  It  cOmes  just  as  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  about  to  begin  an  International 
meeting  of  Communist  parties  In  Moscow — a 
meeting  originally  called  to  pronounce  Pei- 
ping a  renegade  fpom  Marxist-Leninism. 
Washington  Is  now  doing  precisely  what  that 
most  sophisticated  of  Kremllnologlsts, 
George  F.  Kennan.  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Moscow,  cautioned  against  in  his  Senate 
testimony  Friday:  Forcing  the  Soviet  Union 
to  come  down  on  the  side  of  Communist 
China. 

Washington  and  Peiping  are  in  bizarre  tan- 
dem as  the  only  major  capitals  in  the  free 
or  Communist  world?  openly  resistant  to 
seeking  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
namese confiict  now.  It  is  not  too  late  for 
the  President  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  talk  as  well  as  fight, 
and  thus  leave  China  Isolated  as  the  ob- 
structor of  any  attempt  to  achieve  a  sound 
and  enf  orcible  peace. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Feb. 26, 1965] 
Pleiku  Attack  Not  a  Hanoi  Plot 
( By  Drew  Pearson ) 
Shortly  after  the  Vietcong  raid  on  Pleiku 
that  caused  the  United  States   to  retaliate 
with   Its   first   definite   large-scale   bombing 
raids  on  North  Vietnam,  this  column  reported 
that    the   United    States    had    been   mouse- 
trapped  and  that  the  Pleiku  attack  was  the 
result   of   a   Chinese   or   North    Vietnamese 
plot  deliberately  staged  while  Premier  Kosy- 
gln  was  visiting  Hanoi. 

More  complete  Information,  now  available 
from  the  battlefront.  shows  thi,s  column  was 
In  error.  The  Vietcong  attack  was  staged 
by  a  bedraggled  handful  of  100  men,  or  half 
a  company,  which  was  able  to  achieve  success 
only  because  of  sheer  stupidity  and  lack  of 
alertness  by  the  Americans  and  the  South 
Vietnamese.  The  attackers  had  no  idea  that 
they  would  be  able  to  penetrate  to  the  very 
enter  of  the  American  Installation  as  they 
did. 

That  It  was  no  Hanol-concelved  plot  is  ob- 
vious from  the  fact  that  Hanoi  could  not  have 
planned  to  have  all  South  Vietnamese  per- 
sonnel and  all  Americans  asleep. 

A  little  band  of  Vietcong  passed  through 
two  villages  before  reaching  Pleiku.  The 
South  Vietnamese  In  the  villages  are  sup- 
posedly friendly  to  the  United  Sta^  but 
they  sounded  no  alarm.  The  attackers  cut 
the  barbed  wire  around  Pleiku  completely 
undlstiu-bed,  and  walked  right  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  installation  to  place  bombs  along- 
side the  barracks  where  Americans  were 
sleeping  and  alongside  planes  which  were 
completely  unguarded.  They  retreated  with- 
out an  American  or  a  South  Vietnamese 
wounding  a  single  one. 

success  unexpected 
There  were  some  Vietcong  casualties,  but 
only  from  their  own  mortar  fire.  Their  com- 
mander had  never  expected  them  to  penetrate 
so  far  inside,  therefore  aimed  mortars  Into 
the  center  of  the  American  installation — an- 
other Indication  that  there  was  no  Hanoi 
plot. 

Secretary  McNamara,  one  of  the  most  level- 
headed executives  ever  to  boss  the  Pentagon, 
was  mousetrapped  when  he  got  out  of  his 
sickbed  to  hold  an  emergency  press  con- 
ference and  defended  the  American  forces  as 
victims  of  a  "sneak  attack."  Obviously  he 
knew  that  some  of  the  great  military  vic- 
tories of  American  history  have  resulted 
from  sneak  attacks,  as  when  George  Wash- 
ington sneaked  across  the  Delaware  to  sur- 
prise carousing  Hessians  in  Trenton.  Mc- 
Namara also  knew  that  his  own  men  were 
being  trained  In  the  art  of  the  sneak  attack 
at  the  very  time  he  held  the  news  conference. 
Only  on  a  few  occasions  have  American 
troops  telegraphed  their  attacks  in  advance, 
as  when  General  Pickett  sent  a  Confederate 
fiag  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  the  famous 
charge  at  Gettysburg — a  charge,  incidentally, 
in  which  his  defeat  turned  the  tide  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Those  who  were  really  mousetrapped  as  a 
result  of  the  Pleiku  Incident  were  not  only 
McNamara  but  President  Johnson  and, 
momentarily,  the  State  Department.  Since 
then.  Acting  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball 
has  tried  to  restore  some  reason  and  sanity 
to  our  mousetrapped  thinking,  which  could 
have  precipitated  nuclear  world  war. 

What  happened  was  that  Ambassador  Tay- 
lor, an  able  but  severely  harassed  man  who 
has  seen  his  hitherto  great  prestige  gradually 
eroded  In  Vietnam,  seized  this  opportunity 
to  recommend  retaliatory  raids.  He  sin- 
cerely believed  this  was  a  Hanoi  plot.  Ordi- 
narily his  recommendation  might  have  been 
discounted  In  Washington,  but  it  happened 
that  McGeorge  Bundy,  White  House  adviser 
on  security  matters,  was  in  Saigon  at  pre- 
cisely that  time. 


WHITE    HOUSE    PRESSURED 

Bvmdy's  brother  William  Is  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Far  East  and  has  long 
advocated  a  stronger  hand  In  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding bombing  the  North.  When 
McGeorge  Bundy,  therefore,  joined  Taylor 
in  rushing  back  a  premature,  exaggerated 
account  of  the  Pleiku  raid,  the  White  House 
finally  yielded  to  advice  which  the  Bundy 
brothers  had  been  giving  for  some  time  and 
which  has  now  caused  serious  loss  of  Ameri- 
can prestige,  demonstrations  against  Amer- 
ican embassies  around  the  world,  even  in 
pro- West  counties  and  eroded  the  better  un- 
derstanding Mr.  Johnson  had  personally  built 
up  with  the  new  leaders  in  the  Kremlin. 

What  the  American  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  Is  a  congressional  investigation  or 
the  court-martial  of  American  officers  asleep 
at  Pleiku.  The  Pentagon  alibi  Is  that  they 
are  highly  trained  men  who  are  not  sup- 
posed to  stand  guard,  which  is  correct.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  no  one,  not  even  South 
Vietnamese,  was  on  guard  and,  as  a  result, 
approximately  100  wounded,  and  several  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  planes  destroyed. 


[From*the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  27. 

1965] 

Unfted  States  Should  Get  Out  of  Vietnam 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

When  Senator  Dick  Russell  of  Georgia 
visited  the  LBJ  ranch  to  confer  on  Vietnam, 
right  after  the  November  elections,  he  re- 
marked : 

"We  made  a  mistake  In  going  In  there,  but 
I  can't  figiu-e  any  way  to  get  out  without 
scaring  the  rest  of  the  world." 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  to  support  Sen- 
ator Russell  as  to  why  we  should  get  out, 
one  being  that  the  longer  we  stay  in  the 
stronger  the  Chinese  become.  For  centuries 
the  Chinese  were  hated  and  feared  in  this 
part  of  the  world.    Now  it's  the  United  States. 

To  understand  why,  consult  Father  Hoa, 
the  strongly  anti-Communist  Catholic  priest, 
a  Vietnamese,  who  says: 

"How  can  we  explain  to  a  mother  when 
her  child  is  burned  by  napalm?  And  how 
can  we  claim  to  be  for  the  people  when  we 
burn  their  homes  simply  because  their  houses 
happen  to  be  in  Vietcong-controUed  terri- 
tory? 

Another  reason  we  should  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam is  because  it  has  caused  us  to  lose  the 
propaganda  war  abroad. 

Another  reason  supporting  Senator  Russell 
is  the  drain  on  the  American  dollar,  as 
pointed  out  by  R.  V.  Roosa.  the  man  in 
charge  of  watching  the  dollar  balance  until 
he  recently  retired  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Finally,  there  is  the  statement  of  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  the  sincere,  harassed  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam:  "Mili- 
tary action  outside  the  country,  just  as  pure 
military  action  inside  the  country,  will  not 
win." 

With  all  these  factors  supporting  Senator 
Russell,  the  question  is  how  we  get  out. 

While  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  the  answer  is  not  easy,  there 
are  certain  factors  putting  President  John- 
son in  a  stronger  position  than  his  predeces- 
sors. 

As  Vice  President,  for  instance,  he  was 
urging  social  reforms  rather  than  military 
support  for  President  Diem  at  the  very  time 
President  Kennedy  was  beating  the  tomtoms 
for  all-out  intervention. 

Finally,  the  President  knows  as  perhaps 
no  other  man  that  the  United  States  has 
the  power  to  destroy  the  world  but  not  the 
power  to  make  It  obey  us.  For  the  moment, 
though  not  for  long,  he  leads  from  a  certain 
amount  of  strength.  His  retaliation  against 
the  north  has  put  him  in  a  stronger  bargain- 
ing position. 
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He  has.  therefore,  the  following  alterna- 
tives for  getting  out  of  the  Indochinese 
peninsula  : 

1.  He  can  do  what  President  de  Gaulle  did 
in  Algeria  and  pull  American  forces  out  with- 
out a'ny  face-saving  formulas,  but  simply  by 
admitting  we  made  a  mistake.  When  De 
Gaulle  did  this  he  faced  rebellion  in  the 
French  army  and  was  almost  assassinated. 
But  France  has  been  stronger,  more  prosper- 
ous, more  respected  ever  since  De  Gaulle 
stopped  the  Algerian  drain  on  French  money 
and  manpower. 

2.  The  President  can  call  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  pledge  signed  at  Geneva  in  1954 
for  an  election  on  the  unification  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  This  election,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  held  in  18  months.  It  has  not 
been  held  because  it  was  known  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  win.  Just  as  we 
know  that  in  any  German  election  on  uni- 
fication the  West  Germans  would  win. 

However,  we  can't  demand  an  election  in 
Germany  yet  deny  one  in  Indochina.  And 
even  if  the  North  Vietnamese  do  win.  it 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  the  area  will  line  up 
with  the  Chinese  Conununists.  There's  a  lot 
of  Titoism  in  southeast  Asia. 

3.  The  President  can  throw  the  Vietnam- 
ese problem  into  the  arms  of  the  United 
Nations  and  thereby  help  to  resuscitate  that 
gasping  organization.  A  request  that  the 
Assembly  settle  Vietnam  while  simultane- 
ously demanding  that  only  those  nations 
which  have  paid  their  dues  can  vote  would 
put  the  Russian  and  French  nonpayers  in 
an  extremely  awkward  position. 

Once  before  when  Russia  absented  itself 
from  the  U.N.  the  Korean  crisis  came  before 
the  Assemblv.  Russia  doesn't  want  to  make 
that  mistake  again.  Certainly,  If  so  vital  a 
problem  as  Indochina  came  before  the  U.N., 
which  we  have  always  kept  away  from  the 
U.N.  In  the  past,  the  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions could  not  afford  to  be  sitting  on  the 
sidelines. 

Senator  Russell  has  raised  the  question 
of  scaring  the  other  nations  of  the  Pacific 
which  fear  the  encroachment  of  Red  China. 
He  is  right.  However,  President  Johnson  has 
already  promised  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican nuclear  imibrella  to  these  countries, 
and  he  could  make  this  formal  by  a  treaty 
similar  to  the  NATO  pledge  of  support  in 
Europe.  The  nations  most  worried  about 
Chinese  encroachment — Thailand  the  Philip- 
pines, India — already  have  and  can  get  more 
American  aid  and  support. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  28, 

1965] 
Vietnam      F.\ll.\cies — Johnson      Inherfted 
SiTU.^TioN    IN    Which    United   States   In- 
stead OF  France  Is  in  Trouble 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 
There  are  three  important  fallacies  to  be 
considered    regarding    the    Vietnam    crisis 
which  President  Johnson  inherited. 

1.  We  conter.d  that  we  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam at  the  request  of  the  popular  govern- 
ment, to  protect  freedom.  This  is  pure 
bunk.  The  government  has  changed  so 
often  that  no  one  can  keep  track  of  whether 
Big  Mlnh.  Little  Mlnh,  or  Minnie  Mouse  Is 
in  power.  There  have  been  14  changes  of 
government  since  January  30,  1964.  which 
is  an  average  of  one  government  per  month. 
The  government  is  of  the  military,  by  the 
military,  and  for  the  military,  and  Vietnam- 
ese civilians  have  no  illusions  about  it. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  stop 
Vietnamese  fighting  is  by  retaliatory  raids 
against  the  north.  There  are  many  Indica- 
tions that  this  also  is  pure  bunk.  First,  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  led  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
a  tough  guerrilla  fighter  who  battled  against 
the  French  for  8  years  and  defeated  the 
cream  of  the  French  Army,  totaling  380,000 
men,    backed    by    $4    billion    of    American 


money.  Ho  now  has  an  army  of  270,000  men 
and  if  he  wants  to  move  south  our  bombing 
raids  would  never  be  able  to  halt  him.  His- 
tory shows  airplanes  cannot  find  troops  on 
foot  in  the  jungle. 

However,  it  Is  highly  doubtful  that  Ho 
could  call  off  the  Vietcong  war  against  us  In 
South  Vietnam  even  If  he  wanted  to.  You 
have  to  remember  that  the  Vietcong  were 
part  of  the  force  that  also  fought  for  8  years, 
with  implacable  will,  to  get  the  French  out 
of  Indochina,  and  we  have  merely  substi- 
tuted ourselves  for  the  French.  The  Viet- 
cong are  equally  determined  today  to  get  all 
white  men  out. 

After  the  French  evacuated  Indochina 
under  the  terms  of  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ment, there  were  approximately  90,000  Viet 
Mlnh  pro-Communists  guerrilla  fighters  left. 
They  became  the  Vietcong.  Already  tough 
revolutionaries,  they  are  now  doubly  effective 
because  they  have  seized  new,  modern  Amer- 
ican arms. 

American  intelligence  shows  that  very  few 
Ox  the  Vietcong  infiltrated  down  from  the 
North  until  last  year.  It  is  estimated  thn.t  In 
1964  between  4.000  and  5,000  men  moved  In. 
Therefore.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  have  little 
control  over  them,  even  if  he  wanted  to  yell 
"uncle"  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  retaliatory 
ra'ds. 

Our  intelligence  also  shows  that  the  Viet- 
cong is  composed  of  about  35,000  hard-core 
fighters,  plus  65,000  militiamen — a  total  of 
about  100.000.  This  is  enough,  given  support 
from  the  countryside,  to  engage  in  hit-and- 
run  operations  indefinitely. 

3.  The  United  States  has  told  our  allies 
privately  that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  in  Indochina  but  that  we  want 
to  negotiate  from  strength.  Unfortunately, 
the  longer  we  remain  in  South  Vietnam  the 
more  our  strength  deteriorates. 

When  we  had  1,000  American  advisers  In 
Vietnam,  as  In  the  early  days  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  we  were  probably 
stronger  than  today.  President  Kennedy 
boosted  the  number  of  Americans  to  20,000 
and  President  Johnson  has  raised  the  total 
to  23.500,  but  we  are  in  a  weaker  position 
to  negotiate  because  today  the  Vietcong  oc- 
cupy about  two-thirds  of  the  country. 

The  real  problem  of  strength  is  the  local 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  and  the  more 
the  generals  concentrate  on  their  own  per- 
sonal ambition  rather  than  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  the  weaker  becomes  our  strength 
to  negotiate. 

what  next? 

The  above  three  points  are  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Vietnamese  problem.  What, 
therefore,  are  the  alternatives  facing  the 
United  States? 

They  are:  To  place  the  matter  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  which  has 
never  been  given  the  Indochina  problem  in 
the  past;  or  to  continue  bombing  farther  and 
farther  north. 

In  the  latter  event,  the  Communist  world 
Is  in  an  extremely  strong  position  to  retaliate 
in  four  widely  separated  areas: 

1.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  can  move  his  well-trained 
army  from  the  north. 

2.  The  Red  Chinese  could  move  In  on  the 
Islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  which  lie  only 
3  and  12  miles  respectively  from  their  coast, 
and  take  them  fairly  easily,  since  most  of  the 
U.S.  7th  Fleet  is  tied  up  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

3.  The  Chinese  could  accelerate  hostilities 
in  Korea  where  South  Korea  Is  still  protected 
only  by  a  truce. 

4.  If  the  Russians  wanted  to  enter  the 
picture  they  could  exert  a  squeeze  on  Ber- 
lin with  another  blockade,  thus  requiring  the 
United  States  to  divide  its  attention  between 
Asia  and  Europe. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  the  State 
Department  Is  beginning  to  pose  for  the 
White  House  now  that  Secretary  Rusk  has 
recovered  from  his  Illness. 


The  alternative  of  putting  the  crisis  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  would  put  the  Rus- 
sians in  an  extremely  awkward  position  as  to 
whether  they  ought  to  use  the  veto.  The 
United  Nations  would  probably  call  for  a 
cease-fire  and  appoint  a  commission  to 
study  the  situation. 

The  best  long-range  hope  for  the  United 
States  In  Indochina  is  Titoism.  Ho  Cho 
Mlnh  could  be  another  Tito  If  we  don't 
drive  him  Into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  as 
we  have  been  doing.  It  is  Important  to  re- 
member that  the  Thais.  Vietnamese,  and 
Burmese  have  hated  and  feared  the  Chinese 
for  centuries.  If  given  a  chance  for  in- 
dependence they  don't  want  to  come  under 
the  domination  of  the  Chinese  dragon. 

These  are  not  happy  alternatives,  but  this 
is  the  situation  which  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  inherited  from  18  years  of 
erosion. 


[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Mar.  1,  1965) 
An  Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson  on 

VIETNAM 

Each  day  we  hear  fresh  news  from  Viet- 
nam, news  both  strange  and  grim.  We  strike 
by  air  In  reprisal  against  North  Vietnam 
because  our  soldiers,  sent  as  armed  techni- 
cians and  advisers  to  an  army  which  cannot 
yet  guard  them  well,  have  been  attacked  In 
their  barracks  In  the  very  heart  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  widened  the  war — how 
wide  win  It  become? 

Fear  of  escalation  of  this  undeclared  war 
against  North  Vietnam  mounts  with  each 
sudden  report  of  renewed  violence.  Unless 
the  situation  Is  very  different  from  what  It 
appears  to  be,  we  have  lost  the  political 
initiative  In  Vietnam  and  are  attempting  to 
substitute  military  actions  for  political  ones. 
We  face  grave  risks  in  Vietnam.  Americans 
have  faced  even  graver  risks  for  good  and 
high  cause,  Mr.  President,  but  we  must  first 
understand  why  we  must  take  such  risks. 
V/hat  are  our  goals  in  Vietnam?  Are  they 
Just?  Caft  they  be  accomplished?  Are  they 
truly  worth  what  they  are  bound  to  cost  In 
dollars  and  human  lives? 

With  whom  are  we  allied  In  Vietnam? 
Are  our  soldiers  fighting  side  by  side  with 
troops  of  a  representative  and  legitimate  na- 
tional government,  or  are  we  embroiled  In 
defence  of  an  unpopular  minority  In  a  fierce 
and  costly  civil  war?  Our  representatives 
assure  us  that  we  and  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment have  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  How  can  this  be  so? 
On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  McNamara  said 
sneak  attacks  upon  our  soldiers  cannot  be 
prevented,  an  American  officer  on  the  scene 
In  Vietnam  declared  that  "any  of  the  people 
in  the  hamlet  over  there  could  have  warned 
us  that  the  Vietcong  were  around,  but  they 
did  not  warn  us."  The  weapons  used  against 
us  are  most  often  American  weapons,  cap- 
tured from  or  surrendered  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  Mr.  President,  we  submit  that 
weak  field  intelligence  In  South  Vietnam  and 
a  steady  loss  of  workable  weapons  to  the 
enemy,  are  deep  symptoms  of  an  unpopular 
cause. 

Why  are  we  fighting  in  Vietnam?  Mr. 
President,  we  think  we  understand  why  we 
went  into  Vietnam  after  the  French  with- 
drew. It  was  because  this  Nation  hoped  to 
encourage  the  development  of  a  popular, 
stable,  and  democratic  government  which 
would  help  to  lead  all  southeast  Asia  toward 
lasting  peace.  Historical,  political,  social, 
religious,  and  sectional  factors  have  pre- 
vented this  development.  The  original 
assumptions  are  no  longer  valid.  We  have 
become  increasingly  unwelcome  everywhere 
in  southeast  Asia.  Our  presence  seems  to 
deepen,  rather  than  to  relieve,  the  bitterness 
and  hostility  of  the  people.  It  was  only  10 
years  ago  that  the  Vietnamese  defeated  a 
French  Army  of  nearly  half  a  mllUon  men. 
Will  the  same  battles  occur  again? 
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Can  we  win  in  Vietnam?  Mr.  President,  we 
know  that  our  Nation  has  sufiBcient  fire 
power  to  destroy  the  entire  world.  We  also 
know  that  you  do  not  wish  to  call  upon  this 
awesome  power.  How  can  we  possibly  win 
and  yet  prevent  a  widening  of  this  conflict? 
How  can  we  win  in  Vietnam  with  less  than 
30.C00  advisers  when  the  French  could  not 
win  with  an  army  of  nearly  half  a  million 
fightmg  both  north  and  south  of  the  present 
dividing  frontier? 

Is  it  worth  the  cost?  The  French  defeat 
in  Indochina  cost  them  172,000  casualties. 
Yet,  before  their  final  bloody  defeat  at  Dien- 
bienphu,  the  French  generals  and  diplomats 
spoke  with  the  same  toughness  and  opti- 
mism, the  same  axsuranttes  we  now  hear  from 
our  leaders. 

The  French  had  overwhelming  numbers 
and  firepower  but  they  lest  In  Vietnam  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  support  of  the  popula- 
tion. Do  we  face  the  same  prospect,  or  are 
there  facts  which  the  public  does  not  know 
which  show  ovu'  situation  to  be  clearly  dif- 
ferent? I 

Mr.  President,  we  are  aware  that  you  have 
secret  Information  which  cannot  be  shared 
with  us.  But  could  such  Information  com- 
pletely refute  the  pictuire  of  events  and  the 
political  insights  provided  to  us  by  serious 
newspapermen  who  have  been  in  the  £U-ea 
for  years?  j 

All  we  can  see  is  a  seomlngly  endless  series 
of  demonstrations  and  riots  in  Saigon  and 
Hue,  of  military  coups,  of  threats  and  chal- 
leges  to  the  dignity  of  our  Ambassador  and 
our  other  representatives  by  the  very  men  we 
seek  to  sustain  in  power. 

We  have  lost  the  initiative  in  Vietnam.  A 
few  guerrillas  can  trigger  American  reactions 
that  widen  the  war.  The  events  of  the  past 
weeks  are  leading  step  by  step  along  the  path 
to  war  with  China.        ; 

Would  it  not  be  both  prudent  and  just  to 
take  the  initiative  towaird  peace  in  Vietnam? 
If  we  are  not  to  widen  the  war  beyond  all 
conscience,  as  reasonable  men  we  must  Ini- 
tiate negotiations  while  there  Is  still  time. 

Andover-Newton  Theological  School:  Her- 
bert Gezork,  ethics  (phis  four  signers.  Feb. 
16).  ! 

Boston  University:  Iitwin  E.  Chase,  psychl- 
itrv:  William  A.  Hire,;  psychology;  Francis 
Johnson,  chemistry:  I^hlllp  E.  Kubzansky. 
psycholoo:y;  Louis  LowJ,  social  work;  S.  Jo- 
seph Nemetz,  medical  school;  Irwin  I.  Port- 
ner.  medical  school;  Henry  N.  Rosenberg, 
medical  school  (plus  24  signers  Feb.  16) . 

Brandeis  University:  Stanley  Deser.  phys- 
ics:: Harry  Rand,  psychiatry  (plus  55  sign- 
ers. Feb.  16).  I 

Bryn  Mawr  College:  'iVarner  Berthoff.  Eng- 
lish; Paul  R.  Br.iss,  political  science;  T.  R.  S. 
Broughton.  Latin;  Frediericka  de  Laguna.  an- 
thropology; R.  B.  De  Boff,  economics;  Mary 
Dunn,  history;  Alice  P.  Emerson,  political 
i^cience;  Rosalie  Hoyt,  physics;  Mabel  Lang, 
Greek;  Richard  Lattimore,  Greek;  Gertrude 
Leighton,  political  sclpnce;  A.  K.  Mlchels, 
Latin;  Eleanor  Pauker.  Spanish:  Robert  Pat- 
ten. English;  Kyle  Phillips,  archeology;  Eu- 
gene Schneider,  sociology;  Laurence  Staple- 
ton.  English. 

Drexel  Institute  of  "ttechnology:  Joel  Bal- 
sham,  English;  WilllamiHoUls,  English;  David 
Holtz,  English;  Sol  M.  Kipnes,  chemistry; 
Samuel  S.  McNeary,  mathematics;  James  A. 
Richards,  Jr.,  physics;  Eugene  J.  Rosenbaum. 
chemistry;  Cecil  O.  Smilth.  Jr..  history;  J.  W. 
Smith,  sociology:  John  A.  Taylor,  physics; 
Stanley  A.  Wasson,  hisjtory. 

Haverford  College:  lEdwln  Bronner.  his- 
tory; Dean  Burnham,  j)olltlcal  science;  John 
Gary,  German;  Aldo  Ctlselll.  Italian;  Thomas 
DAndrea.  psychology;  William  Davidon. 
physics;  Paul  Desjardlns,  philosophy;  Alfred 
Dlamant,  political  science;  Irving  Finger, 
biology;  Lewis  Green,  astronomy;  Elizabeth 
Green,  biology;  Theodore  Hetzel,  engineering; 
Dietrich  Kessler,  biology;  Lewis  Kosman,  phi- 
losophy; Wallace  MacOaffrey,  history;  Sidney 


Perloe,  psychology;  Melvln  Santer,  biology; 
Ralph  Sargent.  English;  Alfred  Sattertbwaite, 
English. 

Harvard  University:  Sidney  Alexandn-, 
medical  school;  Daniel  S.  Bernstein,  medical 
school;  Martin  A.  Berezin.  medical  school; 
Donnell  W.  Boardman.  medical  school;  Louis 
8.  Chase,  medical  school;  Sidney  Coleman, 
physics;  Lincoln  H.  Day,  public  health; 
Daniel  Deykin,  medical  school;  Frank  R.  Er- 
vln,  medical  school;  Sanford  Glfford.  medical 
school;  Lester  Grinspoon.  medical  school; 
George  Grosser,  medical  school;  Calvin  Lee- 
man,  medical  school;  Sidney  Levin,  medical 
school;  John  E.  Mack,  medical  school;  Jack 
H.  Mendelson,  medical  school;  David  L.  Ra- 
bin, public  health;  Peter  Reich,  medical 
school;  Samuel  Silverman,  medical  school; 
Harold  J.  Stein,  medical  school;  Myron  Stock- 
ing, medical  school;  Anna  K.  Wolff,  medical 
school:  Stephan  Thernstrom,  history;  Nor- 
man E.  Zlnberg,  medical  school  (plus  42 
signers,  February  16) . 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study:  Felix  Gil- 
bert, history;  Harold  Chernlss.  classics. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 
Nesmyth  C.  Ankeny,  mathematics  (plus  66 
signers  February  16 ) . 

Princeton  University :  Oakes  Ames,  physics; 
Carlos  Baker,  English;  Elmer  Beller,  history; 
G.  E.  Bentley.  English;  David  Berllnsky.  phi- 
losophy; David  Blen,  history;  Arthur  L.  Bige- 
low,  engineering  graphics;  Jerome  Blum,  his- 
tory; R.  Bon  de  Sousa  Pernes,  philosophy;  E. 

B.  O.  Borgerhoff,  romance  languages;  Boruch 
Brody,  philosophy;  G.  E.  Brown,  physics; 
Joseph  Brown,  school  of  architecture;  Nich- 
olas R.  Clifford,  history;  W.  R.  Conner,  clas- 
sics; John  I.  Dalland,  psychology;  Willard 
Dalrymple,  M.D.,  university  health  services; 
M.  L.  Diamond,  religion;  William  S.  Dix,  li- 
brarian; Martin  Duberman,  history;  R.  A. 
Faulkner,  politics;  Joel  Feinberg,  philosophy; 
George  B.  Field,  astrophysical  sciences;  John 
V.  A.  Fine,  classics;  Charles  K.  Fish,  English; 
Robert  Freeman,  music;  Sam  Glucksberg, 
psychology;  F.  R.  B.  Godolphin,  classics; 
Ernest  Gordon,  dean,  university  chapel; 
M.  B.  Gottlieb,  astrophysical  sciences;  Claudlo 
Guillen,  romance  languages;  Stirling  Haig, 
romance  languages;  Richard  F.  Hamilton, 
sociology;  W.  F.  Hanrieder,  politics;  John  A. 
Hanson,  classics;  Frederick  Harbison,  eco- 
nomics; Gilbert  H.  Harman.  philosophy;  C.  G. 
Hempel.  philosophy;  Laurence  B.  Holland. 
English;  John  B.  Hughes,  romance  languages; 
Edmund  Keeley,  English;  Earl  Kim,  music; 
Edmund  L.  King,  romance  languages;  Arthur 

C.  Kirsch,  English;  Axel  Kornfuehrer,  his- 
tory; Thomas  Kuhn,  history;  Victor  Lange, 
German;  Donald  R.  Larson,  romance  lan- 
guages; Sue  Larson,  philosophy;  Rensselaer 
W.  Lee,  art  and  archaeology;  Michael  Lipsky, 
politics;  A.  Walton  Litz,  English:  Duane 
Lockard,  politics;  L.  H.  Lockwood.  music; 
John  Rupert  Martin,  art  and  archaeology; 
Amo  J.  Mayer,  history;  Arthur  Mendel, 
music;  Dimltrl  Mlhalas,  astrophysical  sci- 
ences; George  Paul  Mras,  art  and  archaeol- 
ogy; R.  Nozlck,  philosophy;  A.  B.  Pardee,  bi- 
ology; George  Pepe,  classics;  George  Pitcher, 
philosophy;  James  K.  Randall,  music;  L.  I. 
Rebhun,  biology;  Thomas  P.  Roche,  Jr.,  Eng- 
lish; Remington  E.  Rose  II,  English;  Robert 
Rosenblum,  art  and  archaeology;  Israel  Ros- 
enfleld,  politics;  G.  S.  Rousseau,  English; 
Charles  A.  Ryskamp,  English;  Joseph 
Schraibman,  romance  languages;  John 
Schrecker,  history;  Roger  Sessions,  music; 
J.  E.  Selgel,  history;  Steve  M.  Slaby,  engineer- 
ing graphics;  Philip  Solomon,  astrophysical 
sciences;  Kimberly  Sparks,  German;  Stanley 
Stein,  history;  Stephen  P.  Stich,  philosophy; 
John  H.  Strange,  politics;  Edward  D.  Sulli- 
van, romance  languages;  George  F.  Thomas, 
religion;  Lawrence  R.  Thompson,  English;  A. 
Richard  Turner,  art  and  archaeology;  Jack  A. 
Vernon,  psychology;  A.  N.  Wahl,  politics; 
Peter  S.  Walch.  art  and  archaeology;  Michael 
Walzer,  politics;  Sam  Willis,  romance  lan- 
guages; Franklin  W.  Young,  religion;  P.  B. 
Zilsel,  physics. 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary :  George  S. 
Hendry,  theology;  Cullen  I.  K.  Story,  Biblical 
studies;  Charles  C.  West,  Christian  ethics. 

Rider  College;  C.  C.  Pratt,  psychology; 
Stephen  Vuglen,  economics. 

Rutgers — The     State      University:  Ellahu 
Abrahams,  physics;  Robert  F.  Allen,  director, 
language   laboratory;    Samuel   L.   Bally,  his- 
tory;   Howard   Ball,    political    science;    Saul 
Barshay,  physics;  John  £.  Bebout,  director, 
urban  studies  center;    P.  Kenneth   Berrien, 
p>sychology;     Gerald    Bertin.    romance    lan- 
guages;   Paul  Bertram.  English;   Werner  W. 
Boehm.    dean,     graduate    school    of    social 
work;    Harry  C.   Bredemeier,   urban   studies 
center;  David  J.  Bredin,  physics;  Vernon  Bry- 
son,   microbiology;    John   L.   Cammett.   his- 
tory;  Peter  L.  Carlton,  psychology;  Sandi  E. 
Clladakls.  history;    Bertram  D.   Cohen,  psy- 
chology;    George     H.     Collier,     psychology; 
Michael  R.  Curtis,  political  science;  Michael 
R.  DAmato,   psychology;    James  E.  Diirkin, 
Jr.,    psychology;    Thomas    R.    Edwards,    Jr., 
English;    Richard  M.  Fontera,  political  sci- 
ence; Paul  Pusseil,  Jr.,  English;  Ralph  Gar- 
ber.  SDclal  work;   Lloyd  C.  Gardner,  history; 
Bertram  E.  Garskof,  psychology;   Joseph  N. 
Ginocchio,  physics;  Bernard  G.  Guerney,  psy- 
chology;  Robert  Gutman.  sociology;   Nelson 
G.  Hanawalt,  psychology;  Don  F.  Heisel,  ur- 
ban   studies    center;    David    J.    M.    Higglns, 
English;  Daniel  F.  Howard,  English;  Solomon 
Leader,   mathematics;    Hannah   Levin,   psy- 
chology;  Donald  J.  Lewis,  psychology;  Peter 
Lindenfeld,  physics;  Ernest  Lynton,  physics; 
Martin  Manosevitz,  psychology;  Simon  Marc- 
son,    sociology;    David    Markowltz,    physics; 
John  O.  McCormick,  English;  Donald  C.  Mell, 
Jr.,    English:    William   G.   Miller,   archivist, 
library;     Carol     Ann     Millsom.     psychology; 
Edith  D.  Neimark.  psychology:  Gerald  Pom- 
per.  political  science;  David  Popenoe,  urban 
studies  center;   Donald  H.  Riddle,  Eagleton 
Institute  of  Politics;  Glorianne  Robbi.  Eagle- 
ton  Institute  of  Politics;   Allen  B.  Robblns. 
physics;  Amelie  O.  Rorty.  philosophy;  Claire 
Rosenfield,  English:  William  A.  Rust,  Jr.,  po- 
litical science;   Anne  Saxon,  English:  Frank 
R.  Scarpitti,  sociology;  Norman  E.  Spear,  psy- 
chology;    Marshall    Stalley,    urban    studies 
center;  Charles  H.  Stember,  sociology:  Sieg- 
fried   A.    Streufert,    psychology;    Warren    I. 
Susman,    history:    Frank    Tachau,    political 
science;    Paul  "Tlllett,  Eagleton  Institute  of 
Politics;  Jackson  Toby,  sociology;   Jack  Un- 
dank,   romance  languages;    Rudolph   J.   Ve- 
coll,  history;  David  R.  Welmer,  EInglish;  Vir- 
ginia P.  Whitney,  urban  studies  center:  Sey- 
mour T.  Zenchelsky,  chemistry. 

Rockefeller  Institute:  Lawrence  Eisenberg, 
electronics;  RoUln  D.  Hotchkiss.  genetics; 
Dorothy  Lane,  Alexander  Mauro.  biophysics; 
Richard  Novick,  genetics;  Prlscilla  J.  Ortiz, 
genetics;  Muriel  Roger,  genetics;  Paul  Rosen, 
electronics;  Robert  L.  Schoenfeld,  electronics; 
Norton  D.  Zlnder,  genetics. 

Simmons  College:  Ina  M.  Granara.  chem- 
istry; Henry  J.  Halko,  history;  Edith  F.  Hel- 
man,  Spanish;  Lawrence  L.  Langer.  English; 
Ruth  S.  Leonard,  library  science;  Samuel  T. 
Leverich.  mathematics:  Manfred  Klein.  Ger- 
man; William  M.  Manly,  English:  Carroll  P. 
Miles,  government:  George  W.  Nitchie.  Eng- 
lish; John  A.  "nmm,  chemistry:  Roy  M.  Tol- 
lefson,  government;  Wylie  Sypher.  English; 
Robert  C.  Vernon,  physics;  Marion  I.  Walter, 
mathematics  (plus  eight  signers  last  week). 
Swarthmore  College:  Monroe  Beardsley. 
philosophy;  Thompson  Bradley,  modern  lan- 
guages; Alburt  Roseberg,  natural  science; 
Jerome  A.  Schaffer,  philosophy. 

Syracuse  University:  Norman  Balabanian, 
electrical  engineering;  Ellas  Balbinder.  micro- 
biology; David  H.  Bennett,  American  studies; 
Peter  G.  and  Margot  Bergmann,  physics; 
Joshua  Goldberg,  physics;  N.  Horwltz. 
physics;  Gordon  Kent,  electrical  engineering; 
H.  Richard  Levy,  biochemistry;  Rajendra  P. 
Nanavatl.  electrical  engineering;  Bernard 
Silverman,  electrical  engineering;  Ralph 
Slepecky.  microbiology;   Edward  P.  Stabler. 
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electrical  engineering:  Ralph  Swalm,  indus- 
trial engineering. 

Tufts  Univeslty:  Louis  Geller,  medical 
school;  Charles  E.  Magraw,  medical  school 
(plus  31  signers  February  16). 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  Lee  Benson, 
history;  Derk  Bodde.  oriental  studies:  Walter 
Bonner,  Johnson  Foundation:  Herbert  Callen, 
physics:  Max  I.  Caspari,  physics:  Alan  Cassels, 
history;  Hilary  Conroy,  history:  Paul  Davld- 
off,  city  planning;  Allan  R.  Day,  chemistry; 
Helen  C.  Davies,  microbiology;  Thomas  J. 
Davy.  Fels  Institute;  Elizabeth  Flov?er,  phi- 
losophy; Sherman  Frankel,  physics;  Harold  S. 
Ginsberg,  microbiology;  Sol.  H.  Goodgal, 
microbiology:  Joseph  S.  Gotz,  microbiology: 
Britton  Harris,  city  planning:  Walter  P. 
Hempfling,  Johnson  Foundation:  Henry  Hiz, 
linguistics:  Arthur  Kowalsky,  Johnson  Foun- 
dation: A.  Klein,  physics;  Norman  R.  Klein- 
man,  microbiology;  Fred  Karush,  micro- 
biology; J.  S.  Leigh,  Jr.,  Johnson  Foundation: 
Lawrence  Levine,  Fels  Institute;  Irma  S. 
Lustig,  English:  Morton  Lustig,  Fels  Insti- 
tute: John  Marshall,  anatomy:  Anshell  Mela- 
med,  Fels  Institute;  Albert  S.  Mildvan.  John- 
son Foundation:  Grace  Milgram.  Institute  for 
Urban  Studies;  Dennis  Palumbo.  Fels  Insti- 
tute; Jean  Piatt,  anatomy;  Berton  C.  Press- 
man, Johnson  Foundation;  Charles  C.  Price, 
chemistry:  Henry  Primakoff,  physics;  W.  A. 
Rickett,  oriental  studies;  Robert  Rutman, 
chemistry;  Abraham  M.  Stein,  chemistry;  E. 
Dale  Saunders,  oriental  studies:  Franklin  C. 
Southworth,  South  Asia  regional  studies: 
C.  W.  Ufford,  physics:  Walter  D.  Wales, 
physics:  Roger  H.  Walmsley,  physics;  G.  T. 
Wood,  physics. 

Wellesley  College:  Sigmund  Abeles,  art; 
Lillian  Anderson,  art;  Allen  Elster,  sociology; 
Barbara  B.  Green,  political  science;  Eleanor 
L.  McLaughlin,  history;  Annemarie  Shimony, 
sociology;  Owen  S.  Stratton,  political  science; 
Kathrvn  Turner,  history:  W.  Warren  Wagar, 
history  (plus  4  signers  February  16) . 

Others:  Stringfellow  Barr,  writer  and  lec- 
turer; Everett  Gendler,  Rabbi,  Princeton; 
Eric  Kahler.  writer  and  lecturer;  Richard 
Jeffrey,  CCNY;  Ashley  Montagu,  writer  and 
lecturer;  Carol  C.  B.  Savage,  Ben  Shahn, 
artist;  Ernest  Young.  Dartmouth. 

(Institutional  affiliation  for  pxxrposes  of 
identification  only.) 

If  you  approve  of  this  statement,  write  or 
wire  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  White 
House.  Washington.  D.C. 

This  open  letter  was  published  and  signed 
as  an  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  16,  1965,  by  some  400  faculty 
members  of  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
Greater  Boston  area.  Because  of  the  interest 
and  support  it  aroused,  it  was  circulated 
again,  chiefly  in  the  Philadelphia-Prlnceton- 
New  Brunswick  area  and  is  being  republished 
as  an  advertisement  paid  by  the  signers. 
Comments  and  contributions  toward  cost 
should  be  sent  to  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
Open  Letter  on  Vietnam,  552  Ewing  Street, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  Prof.  Arno  J.  Mayer,  chair- 
man; Prof.  Paul  Tillett,  treasurer. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28,  1965] 
Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson  on 

Vietnam 
We,  as  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, feel  Impelled  to  raise  publicly  with 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  question  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's present  policy  toward  South  Viet- 
nam. We  ask  you  to  reconsider  our  present 
course   of   action   in  view  of  the   following 

We  are  intervening  unilaterally  in  support 
of  a  succession  of  undemocratic  regimes  that 
are  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

We  are  waging  an  immoral  and  inhumane 
war  that  has  brought  untold  suffering  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  recent  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
intensify  the  danger  that  a  local  conflict  will 
develop  Into  a  major  war. 


It  is  maintained  that  the  United  States  Is 
protecting  a  popularly  supported  government 
against  foreign  subversion.  We  maintain. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  evidence  available  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  public  does  not  sup- 
port this  interpretation  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  main- 
taining regimes  which  are  not  supported  by 
the  bulk  of  the  rural  population.  How  else 
explain  a  situation  in  which  35,000  Vietcong 
regulars  have  been  able  to  make  increasing 
gains  against  a  Government  army  of  over 
200,000  men  together  with  23,000  American 
"advisers'?  The  close-range  attacks  on  Bien- 
hoa  and  Plelku  indicate  the  lack  of  support 
by  neighboring  villagers  for  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. 

What  has  our  policy  meant  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam?  Only  a  small  minority 
of  the  people  profits  from  the  $600  million 
in  foreign  aid  we  send  annually  to  South 
Vietnam.  The  peasantry  of  Vietnam  has 
been  terrorized.  The  country,  once  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  areas  of  southeast  Asia, 
is  being  devastated  by  the  napalm  bombing 
of  peasant  villages,  by  the  unbridled  strafing 
of  the  countryside  by  American-supplied  air- 
craft, by  the  detention  and  mass  transfers 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  Prisoners 
are  being  tortured  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  this  could  be  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  American  officials. 
What  effect  has  our  policy  had  on  U.S. 
prestige  abroad?  By  supporting  dictatorial 
military  regimes  in  South  Vietnam  we  have 
undermined  confidence  in  our  professed  be- 
lief that  nations  should  be  allowed  to  develop 
their  own  destinies  free  from  outside  inter- 
ference. Although  we  pledged  to  respect  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954,  we  have  violated 
those  agreements  by  supplying  troops  and 
weapons  to  South  Vietnam.  We  have  belied 
our  adherence  to  international  law  by  re- 
fusing to  submit  the  dispute  to  an  interna- 
tional conference,  such  as  the  parties  to  the 
Geneva  accords  or  one  of  the  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Our  justification  for  intervention  In  South 
Vietnam  has  been  that  we  are  preventing 
the  spread  of  communism  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  effect  of  our  policy,  however,  has  been 
to  alienate  both  the  neighboring  countries 
and  our  allies. 

As  recent  events  have  shown,  the  longer 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  continues,  the 
greater  are  the  chances  of  escalation.  Our 
air  and  sea  attacks  upon  North  Vietnam  have 
not  appreciably  altered  the  situation  In  the 
south,  but  they  have  succeeded  In  increasing 
the  danger  of  a  major  conflagration  on  the 
continent  of  Asia  and  of  nuclear  war. 

When  81  percent  of  the  American  people, 
according  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  indicated 
they  were  In  favor  of  a  conference  with  the 
leaders  of  southeast  Asia  and  China  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a  peace  agreement,  must  we 
continue  any  longer  along  this  dangerous 
path? 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  consider 
another  course  of  action : 

We  ask  that  you  bring  an  end  to  the  in- 
vestment of  American  men  and  money  in  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  ask  you  to  seek  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment by  every  possible  means  in  order  to 
create  an  Independent,  neutralized  govern- 
ment and  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops. 

We  ask  you  to  lay  the  problem  immediately 
before  an  international  body  and  to  put  an 
end  to  our  unilateral  and  illegal  actions. 

We  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  end  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  longer  we  persist  in  our  present 
policy,  the  fewer  will  be  the  alternatives  open 
to  us. 

Adelphl  University:  Harold  Allen,  philoso- 
phy; Stuart  Astor.  English;  Wesley  Camp, 
history;  Paul  Grosser,  economics:  Sydney 
Davis,  education;  Robert  Endleman.  sociol- 


ogy: Robert  Ernst,  history;  Beatrice  Freeman, 
social  work;  David  Gordon,  sociology;  Murray 
Greene,  philosophy:  Philip  Greene,  English; 
Harlon  Joye,  sociology;  Stephen  Klass,  Eng- 
lish; Donald  Koster,  English;  Allen  M.  Krebs, 
sociology;  David  Levin,  history;  Jerry  March, 
chemistry;  Joan  Martin,  English;  Ronald  Mc- 
Haffy,  mathematics;  Robert  Pasotti,  philoso- 
phy: Robert  Payton,  mathematics;  Eugene 
Roth,  English;  Henry  F.  Smith,  English;  Vir- 
ginia Terris,  English;  Alfred  Vogel,  chem- 
istry; Argyrios  Vourkas.  sociology;  Henry  T. 
Wilt.  Greek  and  Latin;  Cedric  Wlnslow.  Eng- 
lish;  Donald  Wolf.  English;  Stephen  Yeh. 
sociology. 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine:  Bev- 
erly Birns,  psychiatry;  Everett  W.  Bovard, 
anatomy;  Wagner  H.  Brldger,  psychiatry;  N. 
M.  Buckley,  physiology;  Jean  L.  Cook,  medi- 
cine; Lewis  M.  Fraad,  pediatrics;  Sidney 
Goldflscher,  pathology;  Eric  Holtzman,  path- 
ology; Edward  J.  Hornick,  psychiatry:  Wil- 
liam Obrlnsky,  pediatrics:  Samuel  M.  Rosen, 
medicine;  Bertram  A.  Lowy.  biochemistry; 
Mary  Weitzman,  anatomy;  N.  Henry  Wil- 
liams, medicine. 

Brooklyn  College:  Harry  Gracey,  sociology; 
Brljen  Gupta,  history;  Paul  Haberfleld, 
chemistry;  David  Koulack,  psychology;  Bar- 
ton Meyers,  psychology;  Myriam  Miedziano- 
gora,  philosophy;  Rose  Mukerji,  education; 
Heman  E.  Zieger,  chemistry:  Carl  B.  Zuck- 
erman.  psychology. 

City  College  of  New  York:  Bernard  Bel- 
lush,  history;  Nathan  Berall,  English;  Gus- 
tave  Bischof,  mechanical  engineering;  Dan- 
iel Bronstein,  philosophy;  M.  Vertner  Brown, 
physics;  Mark  Brunswick,  music;  Maurice 
Cohen,  philosophy;  Ephraim  Cross,  romance 
languages:  Helen  Davidson,  education;  Sid- 
ney Ditzion,  history;  Abraham  Edel,  philoso- 
phy: Sophie  L.  Elan,  education;  J.  A.  Ellas, 
philosophy;  Joseph  A.  Ellis,  history;  Ernest 
Ferguson,  physical  education;  Dorothy  H. 
Gampel,  psychology:  Geoffrey  J.  Gibson, 
philosophy;  Daniel  Greenberger,  physics;  Leo 
Hamalain,  English;  Fritz  Jahoda,  music: 
Florine  Katz,  education;  Y.  H.  Kirkorian. 
emeritus,  philosophy;  Edward  Mack,  English; 
Irving  Malin,  English;  Aaron  Noland,  history; 
Stanley  W.  Page,  history;  George  W.  Phillips, 
history:  A.  I.  Rabin,  psychology;  Sidney  M. 
Rosenblatt,  education;  Aurel  M.  Seifert. 
physics;  Oscar  Sherwin.  English;  Irwin  Stark, 
English;  Samuel  Sumberg,  Germanic  and 
Slavic  languages:  Martin  Tammy,  philosophy; 
Harry  Tarter,  philosophy;  H.  S.  Thayer,  phi- 
losophy; Martin  S.  Tiersten.  physics;  Barbara 
Watson,  English;  Phillip  Wiener,  philosophy; 
Harold  Wllensky,  psychology;  Bohdan  Zawa- 
dzki,  psychology:  Rose  Zimbardo,  English. 

Columbia  University:  Alezander  AUand, 
Jr.,  anthropology:  Hugh  Amory,  English;  E. 
Duncan  Aswell,  English;  Bertram  L.  Bassuk, 
architecture:  Sacvan  Bercovitch,  English; 
Lipman  Bers,  mathematics;  Rudolph  Binion, 
history;  Robert  Brustein,  English:  Justus 
Buchler,  philosophy:  Sue  Buckingham, 
medicine;  Jack  Budowsky,  dentistry:  Arthur 
C.  Carr,  medicine;  Eloise  E.  Clark,  zoology; 
Jonathan  H.  Collett,  English;  Lambros 
Comitas,  philosophy;  Mason  Cooley,  English: 
Arnold  Cooper,  medicine:  Stephen  M.  Corey, 
Teachers  College:  Robert  Cross,  history: 
Elizabeth  Czoniczer,  French:  Leonardo  C.  De 
Morelos,  Spanish:  H.  M.  Edwards,  mathe- 
matics; Alezander  Erlich,  economics;  Amitai 
Etzionl,  sociology;  Samuel  Finestone.  social 
work;  James  M.  Fitch,  architecture;  David 
Fitelson,  English;  Goodwin  L.  Foster,  emeri- 
tus, biochemistry;  Marie  L.  Franclscus,  oc- 
cupational therapy:  Morton  H.  Fried,  an- 
thropology; Herbert  Gans,  Institute  of 
Urban  Studies;  WUlard  Gaylln.  medicine; 
Perclval  Goodman,  architecture:  Frederic 
Grab,  English;  Richard  L.  Greeman,  French: 
E.  I.  Gumbel,  industrial  engineering:  Robert 
W.  Hannlng.  English;  Marvin  Harris,  anthro- 
pology; TerU  Hayashi,  zoology;  Amelia  Hess, 
anthropology;  Charles  H.  Hinnant,  English; 
Terrence  K.  Hopkins,  sociology;  E.  R.  Kol- 
chln,  mathematics;    Alexander  Kouzmanoff, 
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architecture;  Corliss  jamont,  philosophy; 
Serge  Lang,  mathematics;  Robert  P.  Lynd, 
professor  emeritus;  William  Martin,  soci- 
ology; A.  L.  Mayer,  mathematics;  Peter  Mc- 
Hugh.  sociology;  Fabrizlo  Melano,  English; 
Seymour  Melman,  engineering;  Solomon 
Miller,  anthropology;  Mary  Motherslll.  phi- 
losophy; John  Mundy.  history;  Jay  Neuge- 
boren.  English;  George  Pappas.  medicine; 
Lawrence  Pinkham.  Journalism;  J.  Herman 
Randall.  Jr..  philosophy;  John  D.  Rosenberg, 
English;  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  French;  Phillips 
Salman,  English;  Marijo  G.  Salvadorl.  civil 
engineering;  J.  Schilt.  astronomy;  Paul 
Schwaber.  English;  Arthur  Schwartz,  mathe- 
matics; Jerome  Schwartz,  French;  Morton  D. 
Schweitzer,  epidemiology:  Peter  Shaw,  Eng- 
lish; William  Silverman,  medicine;  Ernest 
Simon,  French;  Susan  Sontag^,  religion; 
Robert  Spitzer,  medic^ae;  Harold  Stahmer, 
religion;  Michael  Stijddert-Kennedy,  psy- 
chology: Samuel  Sutton,  medicine;  Mark 
Van  Doen,  English;  William  Vlckrey,  eco- 
nomics: Frederick  E.  Warburton,  zoology; 
Michael  Wood,  English;  David  Zipser. 
zoology. 

Cornell  University:  Douglas  F.  Dowd.  eco- 
nomics; Robert  M.  Durling.  romance  litera- 
ture; Chandler  Morse,  economics;  David  E. 
Novack.  economics;  Taylor  Stoehr.  English 
literatvu-e;   Harold   Widom.   mathematics. 

Hofstra  College:  Adolf  Anderson.  New  Col- 
lege: Ethel  Brook,  modern  languages;  Pran- 
ces Z.  Kalman.  educational  foundations; 
Shirley  P.  Langer,  psychology;  Harvey  Levin, 
economics:  Mary  Gilbert  Ligon,  education; 
Broadus  Mitchell,  New  College;  Anne  Morgen- 
stern,  education;  Elie  Siegmelster,  music; 
E.  R.  Stabler,  mathematics;  Ruth  Stauffer, 
English;  Albert  Teppgr,  music;  Lynn  Tur- 
geon,  economics;  Murray  Yanowitch,  eco- 
nomics: June  Zaccone,  economics. 

Long  Island  University:  Kenneth  Bernard, 
English;  Kenneth  Bridenthal,  history:  George 
Economou,  English;  Harry  Fenson,  English; 
Leonard  Fleischer,  English;  Frederic  Jaher, 
history;  John  McDermott.  philosophy;  Ed- 
ward Pomerantz,  English;  Kenneth  W.  Scott, 
English;  Paul  N.  Siege),  English;  Robert  Vas 
Dlas,  English. 

New  York  University:  Elaine  Allen,  medi- 
cine: Michael  Arons,  physics;  Sabert  Bas- 
escu,  prychology:  Marvin  Belsky,  medicine; 
Joy  Gould  Boyum,  English;  Robert  Burrowes, 
government;  Edwin  Campbell,  chemistry; 
James  Tracy  Crown,  government;  Stanley 
Deutsch,  medicine;  Eugenie  Dubnau,  medi- 
cine; Dora  Fisher,  psychology:  Emanuel 
Fisher,  medicine;  H.  H.  Giles,  social  studies; 
Mary  A.  Giles,  education;  Vincent  Glinsky, 
sculpture:  Jacob  Goodman,  mathematics; 
"^artln  Hamburger,  guidance;  George  Kaufer, 
i»sychology;  Gerson  T.  Lesser,  medicine:  Leah 
J  Levlnger,  psychology;  Harvey  Levy,  medicine; 
1  Evelyn  Mauss,  dentistry:  L.  Nlrenberg,  math- 
ematics; Ruth  Ochroch,  psychology;  Robert 
Perlman,  medicine;  Morris  Perlmutter,  medi- 
cine; Richard  Pollack,  mathematics;  Fred- 
erick L.  Redefer,  education;  Albert  Romasco. 
history;  Sanford  Rosenzwelg.  dentistry;  H. 
Laurence  Ross,  sociology:  Irving  Sarnoff. 
psychology:  Ernest  G.  Schachtel,  psychology; 
Milton  Schwebel,  guidance;  Martin  Spencer, 
sociology:  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  business  educa- 
tion: Gilbert  M.  Trachtman,  educational  psy- 
chology; William  G.  Vander  Kloot,  medicine; 
Louis  Wilker,  sociology;  Pearl  Zipser,  read- 
ing institute.  ; 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn:  E. 
Banks,  chemistry;  JUdith  S.  Bellin.  chem- 
istry; Irving  Cohen,  chemistry:  Sid  Deutsch, 
electrical  engineering;  Owen  Flelschman. 
physics;  Marvin  E.  Gettleman.  history;  H.  P. 
Gregor,  chemistry;  Helmut  Gruber,  history; 
Frederick  C.  Kreiling,  history;  Eleanor  B.  Lea- 
cock,  history;  David  Mermelstein,  economics; 
Carol  Moodie,  history;  Gerald  Oster,  chem- 
istry; R.  F.  Riley,  chemistry;  Paul  E.  Spoerri. 
chemistry;    J.   Stelgraan.   chemistry. 

Pratt  Institute:  Joseph  L.  Cobltz.  philoso- 
phy; Robert  B.  Dennis,  architecture;  Frances 


Esecover.  architecture;  Sibyl  Moholy-Nagy, 
architecture;  Sidney  M.  Shelov.  architecture; 
Christopher  D.  Wadsworth,  architecture;  J. 
Sherwood  Weber,  English. 

Queens  College:  Kenneth  T.  Abrams,  Eng- 
lish; Arnold  Bernstein,  psychology;  Ellen 
Bindman,  mathematics:  Bell  Gale  Chevigny, 
English:  E.  Richard  Covert,  student  person- 
nel; Jack  Cypin,  economics;  M.  Herbert  Danz- 
ger,  sociology;  Herbert  Fremont,  education; 
Hllllard  Gardiner,  contemporary  civilization; 
L.  Terrell  Gardner,  mathematics;  Louis  Gel- 
ler, economics;  Ronald  Glassman,  sociology; 
Del  Greenblatt,  history;  Alan  Harwood,  so- 
ciology; Mark  A.  Haskell,  economics;  L. 
Hochman,  physics;  Lawrence  Kaplan,  philos- 
ophy; Joel  Kauffman,  economics;  Lawrence 
B.  Kirschner.  history;  Benjamin  Lapkin.  edu- 
cation; Marvin  Lelner,  education;  Thomas 
M.  Mongar,  political  science;  James  R.  O'Con- 
nell,  history;  Melvin  Reichler,  sociology; 
Vera  Reichler,  political  science;  Edmund  Rel- 
ter,  contemporary  civilization;  Sol  Resnlk, 
political  science;  Anita  Ross,  education;  Sel- 
ma  Sapir,  education;  Robert  E.  Savage,  biol- 
ogy: Edward  Seltzer,  philosophy;  John  B.  P. 
Shaffer,  psychology;  Sidney  B.  Simon,  educa- 
tion; Harvard  Sltkoff,  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion; Harry  Sltomer,  mathematics;  Julia  Sut- 
ton, music;  Frank  A.  Warren,  HI.  history; 
Frank  White,  philosophy:  Elizabeth  Friar 
William,  education;  John  S.  Williams,  sociol- 
ogy; Michael  Wreszin.  history;  Martin  Zelin, 
psychology;  Burton  Zwiebach,  political 
science. 

Rutgers  University:  John  M.  Cammett,  his- 
tory; Eugene  D.  Genovese,  history:  John 
Gorgol,  management;  Arnold  M.  Paul,  his- 
tory; B.  P.  Sonnenblick,  zoology;  Warren  I. 
Susman,  history. 

Rockefeller  Institute:  Erwin  Fleissner.  bio- 
chemistry; Max  Gottesman,  biochemistry; 
Fritz  Lipmann;  David  Mauzerall;  Philip 
Siekevitz.  cell  biology. 

Sarah  Lawrence  College:  Robert  Engler, 
political  science:  Ira  Glasser,  mathematics; 
Helen  Merrell  Lynd,  prof,  emeritus;  Carl  Re- 
sek,  social  science;  Harvey  Swados,  literature. 
Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
search :  Aaron  Bendich,  biological  chemistry; 
Roland  Finston,  biophysics;  Richard  Lee,  bio- 
physics; Paul  Milvy,  biophysics;  Allen  C. 
Nadler,  clinical  investigation;  Edmund  O. 
Rothschild,  clinical  investigation;  Martin 
Sonenberg.  clinical  investigation;  Herbert 
Weiss,  biophysics:  Louis  Zeitz.  biophysics. 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook:  Karl  S.  Bottigheimer.  history;  Hugh 
G.  Cleland.  history:  Sallie  S.  Goldstein.  Eng- 
lish: Charles  Hoffmann,  economics:  Norman 
Leer,  English;  Ruth  Misheloff,  English;  Mi- 
chael Parentl,  political  science;  Joel  Rosen- 
thal, history. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology:  James  L. 
Anderson,  physics:  Hugh  W.  Byfield,  physics; 
I.  Richard  Lapidus,  physics:  Arthur  Layzer, 
physics:  Kenneth  C.  Rogers,  physics;  George 
Schmidt,  physics;  Snowden  Taylor,  physics; 
George  Yevick,  physics. 

Yeshiva  University:  R.  E.  Behrends, 
physics;  Barbara  Berger,  educational  psy- 
chology; William  Block,  psychology;  Morris 
N.  Eagle,  psychology;  Melvin  Feffer,  psychol- 
ogy: David  Flnkelstein,  physics;  Joshua  Fish- 
man,  psychology;  Gertrude  Goldberg,  educa- 
tional psychology;  Allan  C.  Goldstein,  psy- 
chology; Herbert  Goldstein,  special  educa- 
tion; Edmund  W.  Gordon,  educational  psy- 
chology: Norman  Gordan,  psychology;  Aaron 
Hershkowitz,  psychology:  Adelaide  Jablon- 
sky,  education;  Shelly  P.  Koenigsberg,  educa- 
tional psychology;  Arthur  Komar,  physics; 
Ruth  Lesser,  psychology;  Boris  Levinson,  psy- 
chology; D.  J.  Newman,  mathematics;  Harry 
E.  Rauch,  mathematics;  Irvin  Rock,  psychol- 
ogy; William  Spindel,  chemistry;  Paul  C. 
Whitworth,  education;  Doxey  A.  Wllkerson, 
educational  psychology. 

Other  institutions:  Carl  R.  Baldwin,  Hun- 
ter College;  Carl  Barus,  Swarthmore  College; 


Herbert    Bassow,   Fleldston    School;    Walter 
Bonlme,  New  York  Medical  College:  Richard 
S.   Bowman,   Cooper   Union;    Lewis   Brandt, 
Fairleigh   Dickinson   University;    Emile    Ca- 
pouya.  New  School  for  Social  Research;  Nell 
A.  Chassman,  Fleldston  School;  Carla  Drlje, 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education;   Stephen 
Edelglass,   Cooper  Union;    Bernard  Elevltch, 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University;  Hanna  Fater- 
son,  Downstate  Medical  Center;  Jules  Felffer, 
Hall  Syndicates;  Dorothy  Ferguson,  Long  Is- 
land City  High  School;  Doris  Z.  Fleischer,  New 
York  Institute  of  Technology;  Burton  Good- 
man,   Queensborough    Community    College; 
Paul  Goodman,  Institute  for  Policy  Studies; 
Robert   Gwathmey,   Cooper    Union;    Eleanor 
Hakim,  New  School  for  Social  Research;  Rob- 
ert   Hodes,    Mount    Sinai    Hospital;     Ralph 
Douglas  Hyslop,  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
Herbert  C.  Jackson,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary;  E.  Roy  John,  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege;  Marc  Karson,  Klngsborough   Commu- 
nity  College:    Anatole   Norman  Klein,   Ben- 
nington College:  Eric  Krystall,  University  of 
Michigan;   Arnold  Lieber,  Hillside  Hospital; 
Donah  B.  Litauer,  Jewish  Child  Care  Associa- 
tion;   William    Paul    Livant,    University    of 
Michigan;   Edward  MargoUes,  Staten  Island 
Community  College;  Arno  J.  Mayer,  Prince- 
ton;   June   Nash,    Yale    University;    John   A. 
Nevin,  Swarthmore  College;  K.  H.  Niebyl,  New 
School    for    Social    Research;     Hans    Rade- 
macher.  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ronald 
Radosh,  Klngsborough  Community  College; 
Philip  Rahv,  Brandeis  University;  Richard  M. 
Relnltz,  Wayne  State  University;   Alfred  H. 
Rifkin,  New  York  Medical  College;  Arthur  J. 
Samuels.  Hunter  College;  Jane  C.  Schneider, 
University  of  Michigan;  Peter  T.  Schneider, 
University  of  Michigan;  Jack  Stuart,  Hunter 
College;  Paul  M.  Sweezy,  economist;   Arthiir 
Vidich,  New  School  for  Social  Research;  An- 
drews Wanning,  Bard  College;   John  Weiss, 
Wayne  State  University;  Ken  Wibecan,  Har- 
per and  Row;  H.  H.  Wilson,  Princeton;  Robert 
Wolfe,    Harvard;    J.    S.    Wolkenfeld,    Klngs- 
borough Community  College. 

This  letter  Is  being  published  as  an  ad- 
vertisement paid  by  the  signers.  Comments 
and  contributions  toward  cost  will  be  wel- 
comed and  should  be  sent  to:  University 
Committee  To  Protest  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
Post  Office  Box  115,  Woodside,  New  York, 
11377. 

(Institutional  affiliation  for  purposes  of 
identification  only.) 

If  you  approve  of  this  statement,  we  urge 
you  to  reprint  it.  In  whole  or  In  part,  in 
other  newspapers,  and  write  or  wire:  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  White  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  Ronald  Glassman,  chairman;  Dr. 
Myriam  Mledzianogora,  secretary;  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Deutsch,  cotreasurer;  Miss  Del  Green- 
blatt, cotreasurer. 

Exhibit  2 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1965] 

Mh.  Nixon's  Totem  Pole 
Looking  at  the  present  situation  In  South 
Vietnam,  former  Vice  President  Nixon  insists 
that  the  United  States  must  "avoid  being 
forced  into  negotiation  when  at  the  bottom 
of  the  totem  pole."  Mr.  Nixon's  prescription 
is  to  forget  about  negotiation  and  fight 
harder,  throwing  into  the  battle  everything 
"short  of  atomic  weapons."  Mr.  Nixon  does  ' 
not  say  so;  but  this  policy,  if  followed  slngle- 
mlndedly,  would  turn  a  comparatively  small 
war  Into  a  much  bigger  one — one  that  would 
Involve  an  enormously  expanded  invest- 
ment In  American  blood  and  resources. 

Apparently  Mr.  Nixon  thinks  we  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  totem  pole  In  South  Vietnam 
because  things  have  mt  been  going  too  well 
recently:  because  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam seem  to  be  Increasingly  war  weary;  be- 
cause the  changes  of  government  In  Saigon 
are  abrupt  and  kaleidoscopic;   because  the 
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Vletxjong  guerrillas  seem  to  be  able  to  pen- 
etrate easily  into  our  lines;  because  our  Viet- 
nam allies  do  not  seem  to  wish  to  fight  as 
hard  as  we  would  like  them  to. 

These  are  discouraging  factors.  But  to  as- 
svime  that  they  put  the  United  States  at  the 
bottom  of  the  totem  pole  is  to  look  at  that 
symbol  from  a  mistaken  angle.  The  United 
States  has  an  immense  concentration  of 
naval  and  air  power  close  to  the  coast  of 
southeast  Asia.  It  is  capable  of  expanding 
that  power  many  times  over.  This  fact,  with 
the  potential  consequences  it  implies.  Is  well 
understood  in  North  Vietnam.  It  is  well  un- 
derstood in  Moscow.  It  is  well  understood, 
despite  all  talk  of  paper  tigers,  in  Peiping. 
And  once  we  recognize  how  well  it  is  under- 
stood, in  all  these  and  other  places,  we  can 
take  a  more  realistic  view  of  who  Is  where 
on  the  totem  pole. 

The  United  States  has  amply  proved,  and 
is  continuing  to  prove,  its  ability  and  its  de- 
termination to  stay  in  South  Vietnam  as  long 
as  present  circumstances  require  it  to  do 
so.  This  is  not  the  question  which  Secretary 
General  Thant  and  President  de  Gaulle  and 
other  advocates  of  negotiation  now  wish  to 
explore;  they  know  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. What  they  wish  to  explore  is  whether 
matters  have  not  reached  a  point  at  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  set  up  a  system  of  ade- 
quate international  guarantees  to  protect 
South  Vietnam  against  outside  aggression. 

There  is  every  commonsense  reason  why 
this  possibility  should  be  promptly  and 
thoroughly  investigated.  An  agreement  to 
do  so  would  surrender  nothing:  it  would  open 
up  the  possibility  for  determining  whether 
the  goal  of  effective  neutralization  of  South 
Vietnam,  now  being  sought  by  arms,  could 
be  achieved  by  diplomacy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  reply  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  by  sayin?  that  he  is  correct  in 
stating  that  the  Korean  situation  is  not 
the  same  as  that  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
were  deeply  involved  in  Korea.  We  were 
involved  to  the  extent  of  sustaining  well 
over  100,000  casualties  in  Korea,  as  I  re- 
call. 

The  South  Koreans  are  wonderful  and 
brave  people,  and  fought  very  hard;  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  borne  a  much  heavier  proportion 
of  the  burden  of  the  fighting  and  the 
dying  in  South  Vietnam  than  the  South 
Koreans  did  in  Korea. 

The  record  in  South  Vietnam  shows 
than  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  on 
the  basis  of  their  military  performance, 
do  support  us. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  also  men- 
tioned the  United  Nations,  and  asked 
why  we  do  not  invite  them  in.  I  have 
wondered  about  that  for  a  long  time.  I 
questioned  the  State  Department  for 
several  years,  as  to  why  the  United  Na- 
tions vvas  not  invited  in.  There  is  an 
excerent  answer:  There  is  no  basis  for 
the  United  Nations  to  settle  this  con- 
troversy unless  the  U.N.  is  willing  to 
recognize  the  invasion  of  South  Vietnam 
by  North  Vietnam  Communists.  Aggres- 
sion has  come  from  outside  the  country, 
from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam. 
Our  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Adlai  Stev- 
enson told  the  U.N.  when  he  submitted 
our  documented  case  proving  this  ag- 
gression that  we  will  get  all  of  our  arma- 
ment out  of  South  Vietnam  when  this 
aggression  from  the  north  stops. 

Second,  during  the  past  week,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations, 
U  Thant.  has  somewhat  prejudiced  the 
position  of  the  United  Nations  so  far  as 


the  Secretary  General  himself  coming 
into  the  action  to  arbitrate  is  concerned. 
Third,  the  United  Nations  Assembly, 
as  everyone  knows,  is  now  paralyzed  be- 
cause of  its  financial  situation.  It  is 
unable  to  meet.  At  its  only  meeting  this 
year  it  took  one  vote  on  a  procedural 
question  and  then  adjourned  until  fall. 
There  is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  able  to  act  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 

The  Security  Council  is  paralyzed  by 
a  Soviet  veto. 

Finally,  any  dispassionate,  objective 
person  would  have  to  agree  that  the 
United  States  is  not  in  a  position  of 
strength  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  not  the  time  to  negotiate. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  bargain.  Our 
position  in  South  Vietnam  is  weak.  We 
should  be  realistic  enough  to  realize  that 
fact,  and  act  upon  that  basis. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  praising  the  fine  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
As  he  shall  see  from  my  statement,  we 
are  in  practical  agreement  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

SOUTH  VIETNAM U  THANT  SHOULD  GO 


Mr.  President,  on  February  17,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  very  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly our  purpose  and  objective  in 
South  Vietnam.     He  said : 

That  purpose  and  that  objective  is  to  join 
the  defense  and  protection  of  the  freedom 
of  a  brave  people  who  are  under  attack  that 
is  controlled  and  that  is  directed  from  out- 
side their  country. 

V/e  have  no  ambition  there  for  ourselves. 
We  seek  no  wider  war.  But  we  must  all  un- 
derstand that  we  will  persist  in  the  defense 
of  freedom  and  our  continuing  actions  will 
be  those  which  are  justified  and  those  that 
are  made  necessary  by  tlie  continuing  aggres- 
sion of  others. 

These  actions  will  be  measured,  and  fitting, 
and  adequate.  Our  stamina,  and  the  stam- 
ina of  the  American  people,  is  equal  to  the 
task. 

On  February  25.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  issued  a  prepared  statement 
amplifying  the  policy  statement  of  the 
President.  The  key  points  of  this  state- 
ment are  as  follows : 


1.  The  nations  of  southeast  Asia  have  a 
right  to  live  in  peace,  free  from  aggression 
directed  against  them  from  outside  their 
borders.  This  is  a  point  of  vital  importance 
to  the  safety  and  the  very  existence  of  a 
hundred  smaller  nations  all  over  the  world. 

2.  North  Vietnam,  in  callous  disregard  of 
the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and  1962,  has 
directed  and  supplied  the  essential  military 
perFonnel  and  arms  Tor  this  aggression,  aimed 
at  the  imposition  of  a  Communist  regime  by 
force. 

3.  The  position  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward threats  to  the  peace  In  southeast  Asia 
has  been  made  clear  many  times,  going  back 
to  1954,  when  President  Eisenhower  wrote 
to  the  President  of  South  Vietnam  that  our 
offer  of  assistance  was  to  enable  South  Viet- 
nam to  maintain  "a  strong,  viable  state,  ca- 
pable of  resisting  attempted  subversion  of 
aggression  through  military  means." 

4.  The  key  to  peace  in  southeast  Asia  has 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again.  It  is  the 
readiness  of  all  in  that  area  to  live  at  peace 
and  to  leave  their  neighbors  alone.  Those 
who  are  not  leaving  their  neighbors  alone 
know  exactly  what  It  means — the  Illegal  In- 
filtration of  military  personnel  and  arms 
cannot  be  described  as  "leaving  your  neigh- 
bor alone." 


5.  Compliance  with  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954  and  1962  can  establish  peace. 

6.  What  is  still  missing  is  any  indication 
that  Hanoi  Is  prepared  to  stop  doing  what  it 
is  doing  against  its  neighbors.  The  absence 
of  this  crucial  element  affects  the  current 
discussion  of  negotiation.  A  negotiation 
aimed  at  the  acceptance  or  the  confirmation 
of  aggression  is  not  possible. 

I  repeat  here  today  what  I  have  said 
ever  since  our  retaliatory  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam.  I  fully  support 
President  Johnson  in  his  actions  of  firm- 
ness, and  I  fully  support  his  policy  state- 
ment of  February  17  and  the  policy 
statement  of  Secretary  Rusk  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

Indeed,  I  would  go  a  step  further  than 
the   Secretary   and   say   that  not   only 
must  Hanoi  indicate  that  it  is  prepared 
to  stop  what  it  is  doing  to  its  neighbors 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  it  must  also  bring 
back  the  many  thousands  of  guerrillas 
and  infiltrators  to  North  Vietnam,  where 
they  belong,  before  negotiations  begin. 
This  would  not  preclude  a  period  of  a 
truce  during  which  these  people,  along 
with  their  war  materiel,  are  pulled  back 
to  North  Vietnscm.    Perhaps  this  is  im- 
plied when  the  Secretary  says  that  "ne- 
gotiation aimed  at  the  acceptance  or  the 
confirmation  of  aggression  is  not  pos- 
sible," but  I  think  it  should  be  clearly 
stated.     Also,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  any  period  of  a  truce  or  cease-fire 
cannot  be  used  as  a  ruse  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  consolidate  their  positions 
in  South   Vietnam — let   alone    improve 
them. 

On  February  27,  the  State  Department 
issued  a  white  paper  on  Vietnam  set- 
ting forth  a  full  and  up-to-date  sum- 
mary of  the  massive  evidence  estab- 
lishing North  Vietnam's  responsibility 
for  the  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam— evidence  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  International  Control 
Commission. 

The  "white  paper"  points  out  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam— and  note  that  it  uses  the 
word  "war" — is  a  new  kind  of  war;  a 
totally  new  brand  of  aggression  against 
an  independent  people  who  want  to  make 
their  own  way  in  peace  and  freedom ;  that 
a  Communist  government  has  set  out 
deliberately  to  conquer  a  sovereign  peo- 
ple in  a  neighboring  state;  that  South 
Vietnam  i.=i  fighting  for  its  life  against  a 
brutal  campaign  of  terror  and  armed 
attack  inspired,  directed,  supplied,  and 
controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
Hanoi— an  aggression  which  has  been 
going  on  for  years. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  hard  core 
of  the  Communist  forces  attacking  South 
Vietnam  was  trained  in  North  Vietnam 
and  ordered  into  South  Vietnam  by  Ha- 
noi; that  the  key  leadership  of  the  Viet- 
cong,  the  officers  and  much  of  the  cadre, 
many  of  the  technicians,  political  orga- 
nizers, and  propagandists  have  come 
from  North  Vietnam  and  operate  under 
Hanoi's  direction;  that  the  training  of 
essential  military  personnel  and  their  in- 
filtration into  South  Vietnam  is  directed 
by  the  military  high  command  in  Hanoi; 
that  many  of  the  weapons  and  much  of 
the  ammunition  and  other  supplies  used 
by  the  Vietcong  have  been  sent  into 
South  Vietnam  from  Hanoi;  and  that 
war  materiel  from  Communist  China  and 
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other  Communist  states  has  been  chan- 
neled through  North  Vietnam  for  the 
Vietcong  army. 

The  evidence  shows  that  these  attack- 
ing forces  remain  under  the  military  dis- 
cipline of  Hanoi  after  they  enter  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  increasingly  the  forces 
sent  into  South  Vietnam  are  native  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  infiltration  rate  has  been  as  fol- 
lows, and  these  are  minimum  figures: 
Year:  i  Mmimum 

1959-60 ; -  !•  800 

1961 3,  700 

1962 5,  400 

1963 *•  200 

1964... *.  400 


Thus,  since  1959,  nearly  20,000  Viet- 
cong oflBjers,  soldiers,  and  technicians 
are  known  to  have  entered  South  Viet- 
nam under  orders  from  Hanoi,  and  prob- 
ably 17,000  more  infiltraters  were  sent  in. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  Vietcong 
number  35,000,  comprising  the  "hard 
core"  of  all  Communist  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  statement 
in  the  "white  paper"  that  "Clearly  the 
restraint  of  the  past  was  not  provided 
adequately  for  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam against  Hanoi's  open  aggression." 
that  further  means  for  defense  were 
agreed  upon  between  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  that  the  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  were  made 
as  a  "limited  response  fitted  to  the  ag- 
gression that  produced  them." 

I  have   been  saying-,   ever  since   our 
Government  permitted  Premier  Khru- 
shchev to  renege  on  his  agreement  for 
onsite  inspection  in  Cuba,  that  a  policy  of 
"restraint"  might  sound  good,  but  if  it 
really  is  not  reasonabljy  firm,  it  would  be 
misinterpreted  by  the  Communists  as  a 
sign  of  weakness.    That  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam,  and  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  State  Department  has  faced  up 
to  this  fact.      Whether  or  not  the  air 
strikes  on   North   Vietnam   are   indeed 
fitted  to  the  aggression  by   the  Viet- 
cong, only  time  will  tell.     I  hope  that 
they  are.      I  am  concerned  that  Hanoi 
may  interpret  this  new  policy  of  f\rmness 
as  merely  an  interlude  in  what  has  been 
a  policy  of  accommodation  rather  than 
a  change  in  the  policy  of  accommoda- 
tion.   If  Hanoi  misreads  the  policy  in- 
tentions of  our  President  and  the.  Sec- 
retary of  State,  things  will  get  worse  be- 
fore they  get  better.    More  lives  will  be 
lost— American  as  well  as  Vietnamese. 
More   devastation   will  come   to  North 
Vietnam,  and  probably  to  Hanoi  itself. 
Concern  is  being  expressed  over  the  pos- 
sibility that  Red  China  will  send  troops 
to  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  for  eventual 
use  against  South  Vietnam.     I  suggest 
that  this  possibility  will  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  our  failure  to  continue  a  policy 
of   firmness,    as    distinguished   from    a 
policy  of  accommodation.    That  is  why 
it  is  so  important  that  not  one  sign  of 
a   return   to   the   unfortunate    accom- 
modation policy  be  shown;  and  it  will 
not  be  shown  as  long  as  the  present  policy 
of  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  steadfastly  adhered  to.    They 
will  continue  to  have  my  full  support  as 
long  as  they  follow  this  policy. 


And  while  I  am  on  this  point,  we  may 
trust  that  Peiping  will  understand  that 
the  privileged  sanctuary  policy  which 
prevailed  during  the  Korean  war  went 
down  with  the  bombs  on  North  Vietnam. 
I  have  not  been  particularly  concerned 
over  the  reaction  in  some  capitals  to  our 
change  from  a  policy  of  accommoda- 
tion to  one  of  firmness.    After  all,  there 
has  been  general  satisfaction  to  let  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  bear 
almost  all  of  the  cost  of  repelling  the 
aggression  by  North  Vietnam.    Too  many 
of  these  capitals  have  long  been  follow- 
ing   a    poUcy    of    accommodation,    ex- 
changing ambassadors  with  Red  China, 
failing  to  pay  their  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations,  accepting  our  foreign 
aid.  and  influencing  our  foreign  policy. 
Words  like  "peace."  "negotiations,"  "set- 
tlement." and  "restraint"  are  expedients 
which  seem  to  blind  them  to  the  evidence 
of  aggression  and  to  their  moral  respon- 
sibility in  the  family  of  nations  to  help 
put  a  stop  to  it.    We  may  hope  that  our 
clear  and  steadfast  adherence  to  a  policy 
of  firmness  will  persuade  them  to  our 
cause. 

What  does  concern  me.  however,  is  the 
attitude  and  statements  of  Mr.  U  Thant, 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
On  February  24,  the  day  before  Secre- 
tary   Rusk's   policy    statement.    Mr.    U 
Thant  told  a  news  conference  that  he 
had  proposed  a  secret  peace  plan  to  end 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam.    It  was  re- 
ported that  he  was  unusually  critical  of 
American  policy  in  southeast  Asia  and 
suggested  that  there  would  have  been  no 
Communist  intervention  had  the  United 
States  stayed  out  of  South  Vietnam,  sup- 
porting his  contention  by  using  his  own 
country,   Burma,    as   an   example.     He 
said  that  the  Burmese  Communist  un- 
derground had  never  received  any  out- 
side help  because  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment had  not  itself  asked  for  any  outside 
help  in  fighting  the  Communists.    "Not 
one  precious  American  life  has  been  lost 
in  Burma,"  he  was  quoted  as  saying. 
"Not  one  precious  American  dollar  has 
been  spent  in  Burma  in  the  form  of  mili- 
tary assistance  in  the  last  17  years." 

Is  it  not  strange  that  Mr.  U  Thant 
had  no  words  of  condemnation  against 
North  Vietnam  for  its  acts  of  aggression? 
Why  did  he  not  condemn  the  violations 
by  North  Vietnam  of  the  Geneva  pacts 
of  1954  and  1962?     Just  because  his  own 
government  in  Burma  did  not  seek  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  United  States, 
does  he  deny  the  right  under  the  SEATO 
treaty,  of  South  Vietnam  to  ask  the 
United  States  for  help  against  Commu- 
nist subversion?    Does  he  deny  that  the 
Communists  in  Burma,  in  South  Viet- 
nam, in  Cuba,  are  controlled  by  Peiping 
or    the    Kremlin?    Do    his    statements 
sound  like  those  of  a  representative  of 
the  United  Nations,  whose  charter  says: 
We    the    peoples    of   the    United   Nations 
[are]  determined  to  establish  conditions  un- 
der which  Justice  and  respect  for  the  obli- 
gations   arising    from    treaties    and    other 
sources  of  international  law  can  be  main- 
tained. 

And  for  these  ends  to  practice  tolerance 
and  live  together  In  peace  with  one  another 
as  good  neighbors. 


Does  Mr.  U  Thant  believe  that  North 
Vietnam  has  been  acting  like  a  "good 
neighbor"? 

I  invite  attention  that  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1954  provided  among  other 
things  as  follows: 


Article  5.  To  avoid  any  incidents  which 
might  result  in  the  resvmiption  of  hostilities, 
all  military  forces,  supplies,  and  equipment 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  demilitarized 
zone  within  25  days  of  the  present  agree- 
ment's entry  into  force. 

Article  6.  No  person,  military  or  civilian, 
shall  be  permitted  to  cross  the  provisional 
military  demarcation  line  unless  specifically 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion. 

Article  17.  (a)  With  effect  from  the  date 
of  entry  into  force  of  the  present  agree- 
ment, the  introduction  Into  Vietnam  of  any 
reinforcements  in  the  form  of  all  tjrpe* 
of  arms,  munitions,  and  other  war  material, 
such  as  combat  aircraft,  naval  craft,  pieces 
of  ordnance,  jet  engines  and  Jet  weapons 
and  armored  vehicles,  is  prohibited. 

I  invite  attention  that  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1962  provided  among  other 
things  as  follows: 
The  parties  undertake  that: 
(a)  they  will  not  commit  or  participate 
in  any  way  in  any  act  which  might  directly 
or  indirectly  impair  the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, neutrality,  unity  or  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos;  (b)  they 
will  not  resort  to  the  \ise  or  threat  of  force 
or  any  other  measure  which  might  impair  the 
peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos;  (c)  they  will 
refrain  from  all  direct  or  indirect  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos;  •  *  •  (1)  they  will  not  use  the 
territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  for  inter- 
ference" in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
countries. 

I  note  from  the  World  News  Digest 
that  last  July  8,  Mr.  U  Thant  proposed 
reconvening  the  1954  Geneva  Confer- 
ence to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  What  good  does  he  think  this 
world  do  when  North  Vietnam  has  vio- 
lated the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  and 
1962? 

On  last  August  6.  following  a  confer- 
ence with  President  Johnson.  Mr.  U 
Thant  told  reporters  that  he  believed 
the  UN  Security  Council  was  currently 
in  no  position  to  be  "usefully  employed 
in  a  settlement"  of  the  problem,  being 
hampered  by  the  nature  of  the  dispute 
and  by  the  fact  that  Hanoi  is  not  a 
member  of  the  UN. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  U  Thant's  state- 
ment, "Not  one  precious  American  dol- 
lar has  been  spent  in  Burma  in  the  form 
of  military  assistance  in  the  last  17 
years,"  I  note  from  the  February  24  is- 
sue of  the  Davenport,  Iowa.  Times- 
Democrat  that  the  Allen  and  Scott  Re- 
port refers  to  a  secret  $9  million  arms 
program  furnished  by  the  United  States 
to  Burma;  and,  I  might  add,  for  fiscal 
year  1964  we  furnished  $1.5  million  in 
foreign  aid  of  a  nonmilitary  nature. 

I  find  Mr.  U  Thant's  behavior  one- 
sided, prejudiced,  ungrateful,  superfi- 
cial, and  unrealistic.  How  can  he  com- 
mand the  trust  and  respect  so  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties?  He 
should  resign. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  that  last  Au- 
gust 7,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2,  the  Senate 
passed  the  southeast  Asia  resolution, 
following  the  retaliatory  raids  on  North 
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Vietnamese  PT  boat  bases  ordered  by 
President  Johnson  as  a  result  of  attacks 
on  our  destroyers  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin. 
This  resolution  was  approved  without  a 
single  negative  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  states: 

That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression. 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Its 
national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity m  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  sincerity  of  my 
two  colleagues  who  voted  against  this 
resolution;  and  their  continued  criticism 
is  completely  consistent  with  their  vote 
at  that  time.  But  what  I  am  wondermg 
about  are  the  statements  of  some  of 
those  Senators  who  voted  for  this  resolu- 
tion which,  in  light  of  the  evidence, 
hardly  represent  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  action  to  put  a  stop  to  Com- 
munist aggression  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  these  statements  which  might  collec- 
tively be  inteipreted  by  Hanoi  as  a  "sign" 
that  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  be 
as  steadfast  in  pursuing  the  President  s 
policy  as  we  must  be.  We  simply  cannot 
be  inconsistent  about  this  matter. 

It  will  not  do  to  contend  that  we  are 
following  the  wrong  course  of  action  just 
because  there  are  frequent  changes  in  the 
Government   of   South   Vietnam.     Our 
previous  policy  of  accommodation  has 
contributed  to  this.   When  we  were  asked 
for  help  to  stop  Communist  aggression, 
it  would  be  only  natural  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  expected  that  help  to  be  ef- 
fective.    It  was  not  effective,  and  one 
cannot  blame  the  people  for  becoming 
disillusioned.     Ambassador  Taylor's  in- 
dication that  the  morale  of  the  people 
improved  following  our  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  bears  out  this   point.     These 
people  wish  to  be  left  alone,  but  if  they 
are  not  left  alone  by  North  Vietnam,  and 
if  it  appears  that  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  take  sufficient  action  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  that  the  Vietcong  will  win,  it  is 
understandable   why   a   good   many   of 
these  troubled  people  would  wish  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  winner.    Costly  air- 
strikes  against  the  privileged  sanctuary 
of  North  Vietnam  have  been  designed  to 
persuade  Hanoi  that  we  mean  business, 
and  if  aggression  continues,  more  of  the 
same  can  be  expected.    Hanoi  must  be 
persuaded  that  any  gain  from  continued 
aggression  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
its  losses.    No  one  in  the  Pentagon  whom 
I  know  is  saying  that  airstrikes  against 
guerrillas  will  stop  them.    But  there  are 
other  targets  besides  guerrillas.     They 


may  have  to  be  destroyed  before  the  cost 
of  continued  aggression  is  brought  home 
to  the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  a  test  of  the  wills  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  particularly  in  Hanoi  and 
Peiping.  as  of  the  moment.    The  moral 
fiber,  the  character,  the  patience  of  our 
people  to  break  the  Communist  will  to 
win  in  this  area  are  involved.    Ours  is  a 
trulv  moral  cause— completely  in  con- 
sonance with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  principles  which  have 
caused  millions  of  freedom-loving  people 
to  turn  to  the  United  States  for  leader- 
ship in  the  cause  of  peace  with  justice 
and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man.    We 
must  not  fail  to  provide  this  leadership. 
Let  me  say,  in  behalf  of  our  President, 
that  great  leadership  does  not  always 
mean    the    most    popular     leadership. 
What  is  important  is  the  righteousness 
of  the  cause  and  the  perseverance  of  a 
leader  to  see  it  through.    Neville  Cham- 
berlain was,  undoubtedly,  popular  for  the 
moment  following   the  Munich   agree- 
ment.  Winston  Churchill  was  not  always 
popular,  but  he  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  finest  leader  the  world  has  known 
in  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  be  placed  in  the 

statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  on  U.S.  position  in  southeast  Asia, 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
26,  1965. 

Partial  text  of  the  U.S.  white  paper  on 
Vietnam,  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  for  February  27. 

"How  Our  Far  Eastern  Policy  Led  to 
Vietnam."  a  recent  speech  by  William  P. 
Bundy,  published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  for  February  28. 

An  excerpt  from  the  article  written  by 
the  distinguished  columnist,  William  S. 
White,  entitled  "Negotiation— U  Thant's 
View  on  Vietnam,"  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  26. 

An  excerpt  from  the  article  written  by 
the  distinguished  columnist,  Roscoe 
Drummond.  entitled  "Red  Aggressor- 
Evidenced  Against  Hanoi."  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  26. 

An  article  written  by  Louis  B.  Fleming 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  published 
in  the  February  25  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled:  "Thant  Proposes 
Secret  Peace  Plan  To  End  Vietnam  War." 

An  article  written  by  Columnists  Allen 
and  Scott  and  published  in  the  Daven- 
port Times-Democrat  for  February  24, 
entitled  "Arms  Aid  for  Burma  Is  Ques- 
tioned by  Congress." 

Remarks  of  NBC  Correspondent  David 
Wills  on  "Three-Star  Extra"  program  of 
February  25. 

Comments  of  "Three-Star  Extra"  edi- 
tor in  chief.  Ray  Henle,  on  the  same  pro- 
gram of  February  25. 

Excerpt  of  Agreement  on  the  Cessa- 
tion of  Hostmties  in  Vietnam,  July  20, 
1954. 

Excerpt  from  the  Declaration  on  the 
Neutrality  of  Laos,  July  23,  1962. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  25, 
1965] 

Thant  Proposes  Secret  Peace  Plan  To  End 
Vietnam  War 

(By  Louis  B.  Fleming) 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — Secretary  Gen- 
eral  U  Thant  has  proposed  a  secret  peace 
plan  to  end  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  he 
told  a  news  conference  today. 

He  hinted  that  the  proposal  has  gone  to 
the  Governments  of  Communist  China  and 
North  Vietnam,  which  are  not  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  confirmed  that  It 
had  been  sent  to  President  Johnson. 

"Up  to  this  moment,  the  results  of  these 
consultations  and  discussions  have  not  been 
conclusive,"  he  observed. 

Thant  was  unusually  critical  of  American 
policy  In  southeast  Asia  during  the  news 
conference.  He  suggested  that  there  would 
have  been  no  Communist  Intervention  had 
the  United  States  stayed  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

STABILITY   CALLED    NEED 

He  asserted  that  the  America!^  public  does 
not  know  the  facts,  adding:  "In  times  of 
war  and  of  hostilities  the  first  casualty  is 
truth." 

But  he  emphasized  for  the  first  time  that 
he  was  not  advocating  an  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam. The  troops  could  not  be  withdrawn 
until  stability  had  been  established,  he  said, 
tacitly  rejecting  Communist  demands  that 
the  troops  be  withdrawn  as  a  precondition 
for  negotiations. 

He  warned  that  the  chances  for  a  settle- 
ment grow  dimmer  with  each  passing  day, 
adding  that  no  one  can  be  sure  that  nego- 
tiations or  a  conference  would  succeed,  "but 
it  is  worth  trying." 

The  Secretary  General  said  he  had  sent 
"concrete  ideas  and  proposals"  to  the  Inter- 
ested parties,  but  that  "it  would  not  be  help- 
ful at  this  stage  to  reveal  even  parts  or 
some  features  of  the  negotiations  I  have 
conducted." 

He  left  the  impression  that  he  still  favors: 
An  Informal,  secret  dialogue  between  the 
principal    parties   as   a   preliminary   to   any 
formal  meeting.     He  first  put  this  Idea  for- 
ward in  a  press  statement  Febrtiary  12. 

A  reconvening  of  the  1954  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Indochina,  which  would  work  out 
the  terms  of  a  political  settlement,  presum- 
ably pointing  to  a  nonallned  status  for  South 
Vietnam.  He  first  specifically  appealed  for 
such  a  conference  last  July. 

Thant  refused  to  say  whether  he  had  re- 
ceived any  response  to  his  February  12  pub- 
lic appeal  for  preliminary  consultations. 
The  question  had  asked  specifically  whether 
he  had  heard  from  Peiping  and  Hanoi. 

U.N.  ROLE  LIMITED 

He  said  It  is  not  likely  that  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  can  play  a  useful 
role  in  the  dispute.  The  principal  obstacle 
Is  that  "more  than  two  parties  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  question  are  not  members  of 
this  organization."  He  referred  to  Commu- 
nist China  and  the  two  Vietnams. 

The  Secretary  General  used  the  example 
of  his  own  country.  Burma,  to  support  his 
contention  that  Communist  intervention  m 
South  Vietnam  came  only  as  a  response  to 
American  Intervention. 

He  said  the  Burmese  Communist  under- 
ground had  never  received  so  much  as  a 
single  rifle  from  outside  forces  because  the 
Burmese  Government  had  not  itself  asked 
for  help  In  fighting  the  Communists. 

"Not  one  precious  American  life  has  been 
lost  In  Burma."  Thant  said.     "Not  one  pre- 
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clous  American  dollar  has  been  spent  in  Bur- 
ma In  the  form  of  military  assistance  in  the 
last  17  years." 

In  the  official  text  of  the  news  conference, 
the  word  "precious"  was  eliminated  from 
both  sentences. 

Thant  also  asserted  that  no  arms  had  gone 
from  North  Vietnam  to  .South  Vietnam  be- 
fore the  American  intervention  after  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

[From  Three-Sitar  Extra] 
President  Authorizes  No  Negotiations 
The  President  has  no  sympathy  for  the 
views  of  U.N.  Secretary  General  Thant  on 
Vietnam.  The  White  House  says  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  authorized,  and  Is  not  con- 
templating, any  negotiations,  nor  are  there 
any  proposals  for  negotiations  before  the 
President. 

Yesterday  Secretary  Thant  said  he  had 
sent  concrete  ideas  and  proposals  to  the 
Interested  parties.  Thg  White  House  says 
nothing  has  been  received.  Mr.  Thant  Is  In 
effect  offering  himself  a3  a  go-between.  But 
yesterday  Mr.  Thant  Indicated  his  belief 
that  American  intervention  is  the  whole 
cause  of  the  trouble. 

As  an  example  to  others,  he  held  up  the 
conduct  of  his  own  country,  Burma,  which 
lives  cautiously  in  the  sjhadow  of  its  aggres- 
sive neighbor.  Red  China.  Mr.  Thant  ob- 
served that  no  precious  American  lives  had 
been  lost  in  Burma  and  no  precious  Amer- 
ican dollars  had  been  i  spent  in  Burma — a 
sneering  comment  that  In  Itself  makes  him 
most  unsuitable  as  a  go-between. 

Mr.  Thant  revealed  his  awareness  that  he 
had  blundered  by  having  the  word  "precious" 
deleted  from  the  official  U.N.  transcript  of 
his  news  conference.  Mr.  Thant  Implied  in 
this  conference  that  ttie  U.S.  administra- 
tion Is  not  telling  the  truth  about  Vietnam 
to  the  American  people;  but  to  issue  a  de- 
liberately inaccurate  tiianscrlpt  of  his  own 
conference  hardly  quafllfies  Mr.  Thant  to 
make  any  such  criticism  of  otliers. 

The  situation  as  of  tqday  is  that  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Thant  thinks  the  heart  of  the 
Vietnam  problem  is  to  find  a  face-saving 
way  for  the  United  States  to  withdraw,  while 
the  President  says  the  ifeal  task  is  to  get  the 
Communists  to  stop  their  aggression.  Be- 
tween these  two  positions,  there  is  no  com- 
mon ground.  As  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said 
this  afternoon,  a  negotiation  aimed  at  the 
acceptance  or  the  coilflrmatlon  of  aggres- 
sion Is  not  possible. 

It  would  appear  that  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant  has  delivered  a  very  serious  blow 
to  the  prestige  and  thp  effectiveness  of  the 
world  organization.  Ijis  comments  on  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  on  which  you  have 
heard  Mr.  Wills'  report,  not  only  ignored  the 
facts  but  put  Mr.  Thant  in  a  position  of  bias 
against  the  United  States  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  organization  which 
he  heads. 

Tlie  United  Nationp  already  has  been 
robbed  of  mi^ch  of  lt$  powers  for  keeping 
the  peace  of  the  world  by  the  recent  actions 
of  Russia  and  her  satellites.  By  creating  an 
Impasie  In  the  U.N.  through  her  refusal  to 
pay  up  on  her  past  dues,  the  Soviets  have 
Inunobillzed  all  of  the  organization's  peace- 
keeping machinery.  They  have  created  a 
situation  In  which  the  U.N.  can  move  only 
when  they  [the  Soviets j  agree  to  the  action. 
That  has  left  the  U.N.  with  nothing  but 
its  prestige  as  an  instrument  for  maintaining 
order  around  the  world.  And  now  that  last 
weapon  has  been  blunlfed  by  Mr.  Thant  him- 
self. ! 

Over  the  years  the  Uhlted  Nations  has  been 
operating  under  very  difficult  circumstances 
In  a  world  under  increasing  threats  from 
Communist  aggression,.  In  this  situation  It 
could  have  made  som^  limited  contribution 


to  world  peace  through  the  maintenance  of  a 
ix)6tvu-e  of  neutrality  and  fairness.  By  his 
own  words.  Mr.  Thant  now  appears  to  have 
disqualified  himself  as  a  spokesman  for  those 
principles.  From  now  on  he  speaks  as  the 
neutralist  with  heavy  leanings  toward  the 
Communist  world. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Feb.  26,  1965] 


[From  the  Times-Democrat,  Feb.  24,  1965) 
Arms  Aid  for  Burma  Is  Questioned  in 

Congress 
Washington. — Congressional    probers    are 
adding  Burma  to  their  growing  list  of  for- 
eign aid  programs  they  want  President  John- 
son to  review  carefully. 

With  the  government  of  General  Ne  Win 
moving  closer  to  Communist  China,  members 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  are 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  continuing  a 
secret  $9  million  arnts  program  to  that  so- 
cialist regime. 

The  legislators,  headed  by  Representative 
H.R.  Gross,  Republican  of  Iowa,  are  de- 
manding that  the  weapons  be  halted  until 
the  United  States  obtains  a  written  guarantee 
from  Burma  that  they  won't  be  used  against 
the  United  States  or  to  help  Commimlst  sub- 
version In  Thailand. 

Although  the  State  Department  has  re- 
fused to  publish  details  of  the  Burma  arms 
aid  program,  its  confidential  documents  show 
it  Is  very  similar  to  the  aid  given  neighbor- 
ing Cambodia,  which  is  now  using  the  U.S. 
arms  to  help  the  Communist  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Since  Burma  borders  Thailand,  now  being 
threatened  by  Peiping,  Representative  Gross 
and  the  other  lawmakers  want  to  make  sure 
the  mistake  made  in  Cambodia  won't  be  re- 
peated in  Burma. 

According  to  the  committee's  findings,  the 
United  States  has  furnished  General  Ne 
Win's  government  more  than  $5  million  in 
arms  and  equipment  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  its  46.000  paramilitary  force. 

Since  the  Initiation  of  the  secret  arms  deal 
in  1960,  more  than  1,000  motor  vehicles  and 
motorcycles,  1,700  bicycles  and  50  small  pa- 
trol craft  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Burmese  troops. 

As  in  the  Cambodia  aid  program,  a  coun- 
trjrwlde  communications  systems  was  set  up 
with  U.S.  equipment,  linking  all  of  Burma's 
military  forces  with  a  central  headquarters 
in  Rangoon. 

Another  $4  million  worth  of  supplies  are 
either  en  route  or  being  programed  for 
shipment  to  Burma  this  year.  Its  paramili- 
tary troops  are  being  trained  In  the  latest 
counterinsurgency  methods  both  In  the 
United  States  and  at  U.S.  installations  In  the 
Pacific. 

In  addition  to  this  military  assistance,  the 
United  States  Is  helping  finance  General  Ne 
Win's  road  to  socialism  with  a  number  of 
major  economic  programs. 

One  of  the  largest  Is  the  construction  of 
a  132-mlle,  two-lane  highway  from  Rangoon 
to  Mandalay.  When  finished,  this  road  will 
connect  with  one  leading  all  the  way  to  the 
border  of  Communist  China.  The  United 
States  Is  providing  $10  million  for  this  con- 
troversial project. 

Another  $4  million  Is  going  to  improve 
Burma's  Inland  waterways  fleet.  The  United 
States  already  has  turned  over  47  barges  and 
12  other  vessels  to  the  Burmese,  with  more 
coming. 

An  additional  $4.8  million  is  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  government's  lumber  Industry. 
With  this  aid,  the  Burmese  have  purchased 
five  sawmills  and  reequlpped  seven  others. 

To  help  launch  a  controversial  land  re- 
form program,  the  United  States  Is  giving 
Burtna  more  than  $3  million  to  develop  its 
land  and  water  resources. 


Statement  by  Rusk  on  U.S.  Position  in 
Southeast  Asia 

(Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  Issued  the 
following  prepared  statement  yesterday  at  his 
news  conference.) 

1.  The  nations  of  southeast  Asia  have  a 
right  to  live  in  peace,  free  from  aggression 
directed  against  them  from  outside  their 
borders.  This  Is  not  an  empty  theory.  It  Is 
a  point  of  vlUl  Importance  to  the  safety 
and,  indeed,  the  very  existence  of  more  than 
a  hundred  smaller  nations  all  over  the  world. 

2  North  Vietnam,  In  callous  disregard  of 
the  Agreements  of  1954  and  1962.  has  directed 
and  supplied  the  essential  military  personnel 
and  arms  for  a  systematic  campaign  of  ter- 
ror and  guerrilla  action  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  at  the  imposition  by  force  of  a  Commu- 
nist regime.  The  evidence  of  North  Vietnam's 
direct  responsibility  for  this  aggression  has 
been  repeatedly  presented  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
the  International  Control  Conamlsslon.  A 
full  and  up-to-date  sununary  of  the  evidence 
establishing  this  responsibility  will  be  avaU- 
able  within  a  very  few  days. 

3  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward threats  to  the  peace  In  southeast  Asia 
has  been  made  clear  many  times  and  In  the 
most  serious  and  formal  ways: 

(a)  by  the  ratification  of  the  Manila  Pact 
m  February  1955.  which  Includes  South  Viet- 
nam as  a  protocol  state.  (This  treaty  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  62  to  1.) 

(b)  by  a  decision  of  President  Elsenhower 
In  1954.  set  forth  In  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  South  Vietnam:  "The  implications  of  the 
agreement  concerning  Vietnam  have  caused 
grave  concern  regarding  the  future  of  a  coun- 
try temporarily  divided  by  an  artificial  mUl- 
tary  grouping,  weakened  by  a  long  and  ex- 
hausting war  and  faced  with  enemies  without 
and  by  their  subversive  collaborators  within. 

"The  purpose  of  this  offer  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of 
resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggression 
through  military  means." 

(c)  by  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  passed  in  August  1964 
by  a  combined  vote  of  502  to  2.  which  stated, 
among  other  things : 

"That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression. 

"The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity In  southeast  Asia. 

"The  United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared, 
as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom." 

(d)  by  the  statement  of  President  Johnson 
on  the  occasion  of  signing  that  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

"To  any  armed  attack  upon  our  forces,  we 

shall  reply. 

"To  any  In  southeast  Asia  who  ask  our  help 
m  defending  theh-  freedom,  we  shall  give  it. 

"In  that  region,  there  Is  nothing  we  covet, 
nothing  we  seek— no  territory,  no  military 
position,  no  political  ambition.  Our  one  de- 
sire—our one  determination- Is  that  the 
people  of  southeast  Asia  be  left  In  peace  to 
work  out  their  destinies  In  their  own  way. 

4  It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again 
that  the  key  to  peace  In  southeast  Asia  Is  the 
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readiness  of  all  those  in  that  area  to  live  at 
peace  and  to  leave  their  neighbors  alone. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  that  formulation; 
those  who  are  not  leaving  their  neighbors 
alone  know  exactly  what  it  means.  It  is  an 
obligation  under  the  1954  agreements,  under 
the  1962  accords  on  Laos,  and  under  general 
international  law.  The  illegal  infiltration  of 
military  personnel  and  arms  cannot  be  de- 
scribed as  "leaving  your  neighbor  alone." 

5.  There  have  been  negotiated  settlements 
in  southeast  Asia,  the  most  recent  one  as  late 
as  1962.  Those  several  agreements  were  in- 
tended to  establish  peace  in  that  area;  com- 
pliance with  them  by  all  concerned  can 
achieve  that  result. 

6.  Since  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1962. 
the  United  States  has  been  In  active  and  con- 
tinuous consultation  with  other  governments 
about  the  danger  created  by  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia.  It  has  been  discussed  in  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  SEATO  and  NATO 
Councils,  and  on  Innumerable  occasions  di- 
rectly with  other  governments  through  dip- 
lomatic channels.  We  have  had  direct  discus- 
sions with  almost  every  signatory  of  the 
agreements  of  1954  and  1962.  What  Is  still 
missing  is  any  indication  that  Hanoi  is  pre- 
pared to  stop  doing  what  it  is  doing  against 
its  neighbors.  The  absence  of  this  crucial 
element  affects  the  current  discussion  of 
"negotiation."  Political  channels  have  been 
and  are  open  and  a  considerable  number  of 
governments  are  actively  Interested  In  keep- 
ing them  open  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
a  peaceful  solution.  But  a  negotiation  aimed 
at  the  acceptance  or  the  confirmation  of  ag- 
gression is  not  possible.  A  negotiation  which 
simply  ends  in  bitterness  and  hostility  merely 
adds  to  the  danger. 

7.  Let  me  remind  you  that  on  February  17 
the  President  said : 

"As  I  have  said  so  many,  many  times,  and 
other  Presidents  ahead  of  me  have  said,  our 
purpose,  oiu*  objective  there  is  clear.  That 
purjxDse  and  that  objective  is  to  join  In  the 
defense  and  protection  of  freedom  of  a  brave 
people  who  are  under  attack  that  is  controlled 
and  that  Is  directed  from  outside  their 
country. 

"We  have  no  ambition  there  for  ourselves. 
We  seek  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  conquest. 
We  seek  no  wider  war.  But  we  must  all  \ui- 
derstand  that  we  will  persist  in  the  defense 
of  freedom,  and  our  continuing  actions  will 
be  those  which  are  justified  and  those  that 
are  made  necessary  by  the  continuing  aggres- 
sion of  others. 

"These  actions  will  be  measured  and  fitting 
and  adequate.  Our  stamina  and  the  stamina 
of  the  American  people  is  equal  to  the  task." 

Let  me  conclude  by  reaflBrming,  still  once 
more,  that  the  central  object  of  American 
policy  and  action  Is  peace  in  southeast  Asia 
and  the  safety  of  the  Independent  states 
in  that  region.  Many  of  the  peoples  of  that 
area  have  been  subjected  to  25  years  of  tur- 
moil and  violence:  they  are  entitled  to  peace. 
We  should  much  prefer  to  use  our  resources 
as  a  part  of  an  International  effort  to  assist 
the  economic  and*social  development  of  the 
peoples  of  that  area  than  to  have  them  di- 
verted Into  the  harsh  necessities  of  resisting 
aggression.  -    , 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  26. 
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Negotiation? — U  Thant's  View  on  Vietnam 

(By  William  S.  White) 

With  a  rarely  matched  twisting  of  the 
truth,  but  at  least  with  a  certain  Insolent 
candor.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the 
United  Nations  ha.s  now  openly  become  an 
apologist  and  propagandist  for  Communist 
aggression  In  southeast  Asia. 

U  Thant  has  now  trumpeted  as  revealed 
truth,  and  without  hesitation  or  qualifica- 
tion, the  whole  basic  Communist  line  that 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  was  only  a  little 
homegrown   contest   involving   two   sets   of 


local  boys  until  dreadful  old  Uncle  Sam  In- 
tervened to  assist  the  antl-Communlst  gov- 
ernment of  that  country.  He  has  called 
upon  us  to  negotiate  and  to  withdraw  our- 
selves as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  process,  he  has  rewritten  10  years 
of  history,  annulling  10  years  in  which  the 
Communist  government  of  North  Vietnam 
has  undeniably  and  consistently  directed  and 
supplied  and  commanded  a  tireless  and 
savage  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  in  endless 
violation  of  agreements  made  In  1954  at  just 
such  negotiations  as  are  now  being  so  pressed 
upon  us. 

Thus,  with  U  Thant's  now  unhidden  re- 
cruitment to  them,  those  forces  seeking  to 
blackmail  or  persuade  the  United  States  Into 
abandoning  Its  commitments  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  cut  and  run  are  at  last  complete. 
And  what  a  pretty  company  they  make  for 
any  American  to  travel  with. 

Thant,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Charles  de 
Gaulle  of  France — this  Is  the  splendid  trinity 
that,  whatever  the  intention  In  individual 
cases,  is  taking  actions  to  remove  the  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Asia,  to  sully  an  American 
effort  against  pillage  and  murder  of  signal 
honor  and  decency,  and  to  open  all  south- 
east Asia  to  the  faceless  hordes  of  Commu- 
nist China. 

And  It  would  all  be  done  under  definitions 
that  only  Thant  and  the  Communists  can 
understand:  If  Communist  forces  Invade  or 
Infiltrate  a  country,  the  resulting  fighting  Is 
only  local  and  nobody  Is  Intruding  anywhere. 
If  antl-Communlst  forces  respond  to  an  In- 
dependent country's  appeal  for  help  against 
marauders,  then  this  is  not  only  interven- 
tion but  also  quite  unacceptable  Interven- 
tion. 

Even  the  precious  little  band  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  that  has  been  crying  for 
weeks  for  negotiation — even  though  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  negotiation  at  this  stage 
would  be  outright  surrender  to  aggression — 
may  find  Itself  a  bit  unhappy  with  the  in- 
ternational associates  it  now  has. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  pushes  us  toward 
negotiation — again,  at  this  stage,  before  we 
could  possibly  negotiate  from  strength  In 
South  Vietnam— is  it  really  likely  that  this 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States?  When  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  Prance 
pushes  us  toward  negotiation,  is  it  really 
likely  that  this  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  considering  that  Charles 
de  Gaulle  for  years  has  been  attempting  to 
break  down  American  Infiuence  all  over  the 
world? 

Is  It  not  odd  that  U  Thant  should  feel 
free  to  Interfere  In  this  matter  anyhow,  since 
neither  North  Vietnam,  the  aggressor  state 
here,  nor  Communist  China,  its  master,  is 
even  a  member  of  the  organization  for  which 
he  speaks? 

And  does  the  Democratic  splinter  In  the 
Senate  know  that,  according  to  word  to  me 
from  a  distinguished  allied  Ambassador,  It 
has  already  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
diplomatic  community  here  that  the  majority 
party  of  this  country  Is  not  behind  the  Presi- 
dent In  Vietnam?  The  fact  that  this  esti- 
mate Is  absurdly  wrong  and  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  both  parties  backs  the  President 
does  not  cure  the  measureless  harm  that  has 
been  done  to  American  interests  by  the 
Democratic  splinter. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  26, 
19651 
Red  Aggressor:  Evidence  Against  Hanoi 
I  (By  RoscoeDrummond) 

'  The  United  States  is  ready  to  submit  to 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  or  any 
other  proper  body,  massive,  and  mounting 
proof  that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
armed  and  directed  from  Hanoi. 

The  evidence  is  now  fully  prepared  for  use 
by  the  Government  at  the  right  moment. 

It  rests  on  captured  arms,  captured  docu- 
ments,  testimony   of   Communist   defectors 


and  Interrogation  of  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
oners of  war. 

It  proves  that  the  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  Is  Inspired,  commanded,  controlled, 
and  supplied  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
Hanoi. 

This  evidence  shows  a  systematic  viola- 
tion of  the  frontier  that  Hanoi  agreed  to 
respect  in  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and 
In  the  Laotian  agreement  of   1962. 

This  evidence  makes  North  Vietnam  the 
procuring  force  in  the  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and,  in 
the  words  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  Ball,  "the  mainspring  of  the  whole  Vlet- 
cong  effort." 

Here  Is  a  good  cross  section  of  the  infor- 
mation that  documents  the  role  Hanoi  has 
played  from  the  beginning: 

Infiltration:  From  1959  to  1964,  Hanoi  sent 
19,000  military  personnel  across  the  border  to 
wage  war  against  South  Vietnam.  This  fig- 
ure comes  from  cross-checked  reports  from 
prisoners,  defectors,  and  secret  documents. 
There  is  substantial  Information  that  15.000 
additional  Infiltrators  entered  South  Viet- 
nam during  this  period.  In  guerrilla  warfare, 
20,000  guerrillas  can  be  equal  to  a  regular 
armv  of  200,000  to  300.000. 

Vl'etcong  leadership:  ^''ost  officers,  the  key 
cadres  and  the  technicians  for  hard-core 
Vletcong  units  operating  in  South  Vietnam 
are  from  North  Vietnam. 

Arms  supplies:  Large  and  Increasing  quan- 
tities of  weapons  are  entering  from  outside. 
One  captured  Vletcong  said  that  his  entire 
company  had  recently  been  supplied  with 
modern  Chinese  weapons.  A  Vletcong  arms 
cache  contained  recolUess  rifles  and  animunl- 
tlon,  carbines,  detonating  fuses,  110  pounds 
of  TNT,  fuses  for  mortar  shells,  and  other 
arms.  Their  identlfiiible  sources  were:  North 
Vietnam,  Red  China,  East  Germany,  and 
Hungary. 

Another  massive  cache  was  seized  last 
week.  Included  In  the  capture  were  1.000 
Russian-made  carbines.  900  Red  Chinese 
rifies,  several  himdred  Soviet  submachine- 
guns,  antiaircraft  guns,  recoilless  rifles,  and 
grenades. 

Supposedly  the  source  of  manufacture  of 
these  weapons  is  to  be  obliterated.  Cap- 
tured documents  reveal  Instructions  from 
Hanoi  directing  the  Infiltrators  to  remove 
all  markings  from  their  munitions.  The 
Infiltrators  themselves  start  out  from  near 
Hanoi  in  North  Vietnamese  uniforms  and 
change  Into  South  Vietnamese  uniforms  at 
the  frontier. 

The  admission:  Hanoi  has  officially  de- 
clared that  its  army  is  the  instrument  of 
the  class  struggle  to  liberate  South  Viet- 
nam. It  has  said  that  It  is  the  brain  and 
the  factor  that  decides. 

The   thanks:    The   Vletcong   have   several 

times  thanked  Hanoi  for  its  armed  support. 

No  deviation:   The  Vletcong  Communists 

have   never  once   deviated  from  the  Hanoi 

party  line. 

This  Is  the  evidence  that  caused  the  three- 
nation  International  Control  Commission 
(India,  Canada,  with  Communist  Poland  dis- 
senting) to  report  that  "beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  North  Vietnam  has  sent  arms  and 
men  Into  South  Vietnam  with  the  aim  of 
overthrowing  the  legal  government." 

This  Is  the  evidence  that  has  caused  the 
United  States  to  conclude  that  the  Hanoi 
regime  is  in  full  strategic  control  of  every 
action  by  the  Vletcong  and  is  providing  the 
major  share  of  its  equipment  and  supplies. 
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[Prom  the  Washington.  D.C.  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  27,  19651 
Partial  Text  op  the  U.S.  WnrrE  Paper  on 
Vietnam 
(Following  is  a  partial  text  of  the  State 
Department's  white  paper  on  Vietnam.) 

South  Vietnam  is  fighting  for  its  life 
against  a  brutal  campaign  of  terror  and 
armed    attack    inspired,    directed,    supplied 


and  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime 
In  Hanoi.  This  fiagrant  aggression  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  but  recently  the  pace 
has  quickened  and  the  tjhreat  has  now  be- 
come acute. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  new  kind  of  war, 
a  fact  as  yet  poorly  understood  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  Much  of  the  confusion  that 
prevails  in  the  thinking  of  many  people, 
and  even  many  governments,  stems  from 
this  basic  misunderstanding.  For  in  Viet- 
nam, a  totally  new  brai^d  of  aggression  has 
been  loosed  against  an  Independent  people 
who  want  to  make  their  own  way  in  peace 
and  freedom. 

In  Vietnam,  a  Conununlst  government  has 
set  out  deliberately  to  conquer  a  sovereign 
people  In  a  neighboring  state.  And  to 
achieve  Its  end,  it  has  used  every  resource 
of  its  own  government  to  carry  out  its  care- 
fully planned  program  of  concealed  aggres- 
sion. North  Vietnam's  commitment  to  seize 
control  of  the  south  is  no  less  total  than  was 
the  commitment  of  the  regime  In  North 
Korea  In  1950.  But  knowing  the  conse- 
quences of  the  latter's  undisguised  attack, 
the  planners  in  Hanoi  have  tried  desperately 
to  conceal  their  hand.  They  have  failed, 
and  their  aggression  Is  «s  real  as  that  of  an 
invading  army. 

Tills  report  is  a  summary  of  the  massive 
evidence  of  North  Vietnamese  aggression  ob- 
tained by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
This  evidence  has  been  jointly  analyzed  by 
South  Vietnamese  and  American  experts. 

THE  evidbnce 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  hard  core  of 
the  Communist  forces  attacking  South  Viet- 
nam were  trained  In  th6  North  and  ordered 
Into  the  South  by  Hanoi.  It  shows  that  the 
key  leadership  of  the  Vletcong,  the  officers 
and  much  of  the  cadre,  many  of  the  tech- 
nicians, political  organizers  and  propagan- 
dists have  come  from  the  North  and  operate 
under  Hanoi's  dlrectlonj.  It  shows  that  the 
training  of  essential  military  personnel  and 
their  infiltration  Into  the  South  Is  directed 
by  the  military  high  coRimand  in  Hanoi. 

The  evidence  shows  that  many  of  the 
weapons  and  much  of  the  ammunition  and 
other  supplies  used  by  the  Vletcong  have 
been  sent  into  South  Vietnam  from  Hanoi. 
In  recent  months,  new  t^ypes  of  weapons  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Vletcong  Army  for 
which  all  ammunition  i^ust  come  from  out- 
side sources.  ConununlBt  China  and  other 
Communist  states'  amtfiunitlon  have  been 
primarily  channeled  through  North  Vietnam. 

The  hard  core  of  tlTte  Communist  forces 
attacking  South  Vietnain  are  men  trained  In 
North  Vietnam.  They  pire  ordered  into  the 
South  and  remain  und^r  the  military  disci- 
pline of  the  military  jcommand  in  Hanoi. 
Special  training  camps  operated  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  give  political  and  military 
training  to  the  infiltrators.  Increasingly  the 
forces  sent  into  the  South  are  native  North 
Vietnamese  who  have  never  seen  South  Viet- 
nam. 1 1 

White  pap^r  text 

The  infiltration  rate  has  been  Increasing. 
From  1959  to  1960,  when  Hanoi  W£is  establish- 
ing its  infiltration  pipeline,  at  least  1,800 
men  and  probably  2.7DO  more  moved  Into 
South  Vietnam  from  the  North.  The  flow 
Increased  to  a  minimum  of  3,700  in  1961  and 
at  least  5,400  in  1962.  There  was  a  modest 
decrease  in  1963  to  4.200  confirmed  infiltra- 
tors, though  later  evld^pce  is  likely  to  raise 
this  figure. 


nc 


MORE    THAN    7)400    IN     1964 

For  1964,  the  evidence  Is  still  Incomplete. 
However,  It  already  shows  that  a  minimum 
of  4,400  infiltrators  entjered  the  South  and 
more  than  3,000  others  probably  were  sent  In. 

There  Is  usually  a  time  lag  between  the 
entry  of  infiltrating  troops  and  the  discovery 
of  clear  evidence  they  liave  entered.  This 
fact  plus  collateral  evidence  of  increased  use 
of  the   infiltration   roviites  suggest  strongly 


that  1964  was  probably  the  year  of  greatest 
Infiltration  so  far. 

Thus,  since  1959,  nearly  20.000  Vletcong 
officers,  soldiers,  and  technicians  are  known 
to  have  entered  South  Vietnam  under  orders 
from  Hanoi.  Additional  Information  Indi- 
cates that  probably  17,000  more  Infiltrators 
were  dispatched  to  the  South  by  the  regime 
In  Hanoi  during  the  past  6  years.  It  can 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  still  other  in- 
filtration groups  have  entered  the  South  for 
which  there  is  no  evidence  yet  available. 

It  Is  now  estimated  that  the  Vletcong 
number  approximately  35,000  so-called  hard- 
core forces,  and  another  60,000  to  80,000  local 
forces.  It  Is  thus  apparent  that  Infiltrators 
from  the  North — allowing  for  casualties — 
make  up  the  majority,  and  probably  the 
overwhelming  proportion,  of  the  so-called 
hard-core  Vletcong.  Personnel  from  the 
North,  In  short,  are  now  and  have  always 
been  the  backbone  of  the  entire  Vletcong 
operation. 

CASE    HISTORIES 

Following  are  individual  case  histories  of 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  sent  by  the  Hanoi 
regime  into  South  Vietnam.  They  are  only 
an  illustrative  group.  They  show  that  the 
leadership  and  specialized  personnel  for  the 
guerrilla  war  in  South  Vietnam  consists  In 
large  part  of  members  of  the  North  Vletn£un 
armed  forces  trained  in  the  North  and  sub- 
ject to  the  command  and  discipline  of  Hanoi. 

Dan  was  a  Vletcong  major,  commander  of 
the  60th  Battalion.  Disillusioned  with  fight- 
ing his  countrymen  and  with  communism 
and  the  lies  of  the  Hanoi  regime,  he  surren- 
dered to  the  authorities  In  South  Vietnam 
on  February  11,  1963. 

At  the  age  of  15  he  joined  the  revolu- 
tionary army  (Vletmlnh)  and  fought 
against  the  French  forces  until  1954  when 
the  Geneva  accords  ended  the  Indochina 
war.  As  a  regular  in  the  Vletmlnh  forces, 
he  was  moved  to  North  Vietnam.  He  be- 
came an  officer  In  the  so-called  People's 
Army. 

In  March  1962.  Major  Dan  received  orders 
to  prepare  to  move  to  South  Vietnam.  He 
had  been  exposed  to  massive  propaganda  In 
the  North  which  told  of  the  destitution  of 
the  peasants  In  the  South  and  said  that  the 
Americans  had  taken  over  the  French  role 
of  colonialists.  He  said  later  that  an  im- 
portant reason  for  his  decision  to  surrender 
was  that  he  discovered  these  propaganda 
themes  were  lies.  He  found  the  peasants 
more  prosperous  than  the  people  In  the 
North.  And  he  recognized  quickly  that  he 
was  not  fighting  the  Americans  but  his  own 
people. 

With  the  women  of  his  unit.  Major  Dan 
left  Hanoi  on  March  23.  1962.  They  traveled 
through  the  Laos  corridor.  His  group  joined 
up  with  the  Vletcong  first  regiment  in 
Central  Vietnam. 

The  35-year-old  major  took  part  in  45  ac- 
tions, and  was  wounded  once  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful Vletcong  attack  on  an  outpost.  As 
time  patsed.  he  became  Increasingly  discour- 
aged by  his  experience  as  a  troop  commander 
of  the  Vletcong.  Most  of  all.  he  said,  he  was 
tired  of  killing  other  Vietnamese.  After  sev- 
eral months  of  soul  searching,  he  decided  to 
surrender  to  the  authorities  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  He  has  volunteered  to  do  any- 
thing to  serve  the  national  cause  of  South 
Vietnam. 

VO   THOI 

Sgt.  Vo  Thol  (Communist  party  alias  Vo 
Bien)  was  an  assistant  squad  leader  In  the 
Vletcong  Tay  Son  22d  Battalion.  On  the 
night  of  October  7,  1963.  his  unit  attacked 
An  Tuong  village  in  Binh  Dlnh  Province. 
After  overrunning  the  village,  Vo's  company 
was  assigned  to  set  up  an  ambush  against 
Republic  of  Vietnam  troops  rushing  to  de- 
fend the  village.  In  the  ensuing  fight.  Vo 
was  seriously  wounded.  He  was  picked  up 
by  local  farmers  and  turned  over  to  the  au- 
thorities. 


Vo's  life  and  experiences  were  similar  to 
those  of  thousands  of  Vletcong.  Bom  In 
Quang  Ngal  Province  In  1932,  he  went 
through  5  years  of  school  and  then  worked 
on  his  parents'  small  farm.  During  the  war 
against  the  French,  he  joined  the  Viet  Mlnh 
forces.  When  the  fighting  ended,  he  was 
transferred  to  North  Vietnam  with  his  unit. 
the  210th  Regiment.  He  remained  In  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  until  1960  when  he 
was  sent  to  work  on  a  state  farm  In  Nghe  An 
Province.  In  September  1962,  Vo  was  told  he 
must  join  the  newly  activated  22d  Battalion. 
All  the  members  of  the  battalion  came  from 
provinces  In  South  Vietnam,  from  Quang  Trl 
to  Phu  Yen.  But  It  was  not  an  ordinary 
battalion;  two-thirds  of  its  members  were 
cadre  with  ranks  up  to  senior  captains. 

The  group  was  put  through  an  advanced 
training  course  that  lasted  6  months.  It  In- 
cluded combat  tactics  for  units  from  squad 
to  company  and  the  techniques  of  guerrilla 
and  counterguerrllla  fighting.  There  were 
heavy  doses  of  political  Indoctrination. 

On  March  5,  1963,  the  22d  Battalion  was 
ordered  to  move  south.  They  were  trans- 
ported in  trucks  from  Nghe  An  Province  to 
Dong  Hoi  In  Quang  Blnh.  just  north  of  the 
17th  parallel.  From  there  the  unit  was 
moved  westward  to  the  Laotian  border. 
Then  the  more  than  300  men  began  walking 
to  the  south  following  mountain  trails  in 
Laos  and  the  Vietnam  border  area.  They 
marched  by  day,  rested  at  night.  Every 
fifth  day,  they  stopped  at  a  way  station  for  a 
full  day's  rest.  One  company  dropped  off  at 
Thua  Thien  Province.  Vo  and  the  remainder 
of  the  group  marched  on  to  Plelku  Province. 
Two  fully  armed  companies  from  a  neighbor- 
ing province  were  assigned  to  the  battalion. 
The  assignment  given  to  the  Tay  Son  Bat- 
talion was  to  harass  strategic  hamlets  in  the 
Hoaian  district  of  Binh  Dlnh,  to  round  up 
cattle  and  rice,  to  kill  or  kidnap  cadre  of  the 
Government  forces,  and  to  recruit  local 
youth  for  service  with  the  Vletcong. 

NATIVES,   TOO 

Native  North  Vietnamese  military  personnel 

The  Communist  authorities  In  Hanoi  are 
now  assigning  native  North  Vietnamese  In 
Increasing  numbers  to  join  the  Vletcong 
forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

Vo  Thanh  Vlnh  was  born  In  Nghe  An  Prov- 
ince In  North  Vietnam  In  1936.  He  was 
captured  by  South  Vietnamese  forces  on 
May  5,  1964.  He  described  himself  as  a  mili- 
tary security  officer.  He  infiltrated  into 
South  Vietnam  in  April  1964  with  a  group  of 
34  police  and  security  officers  from  North 
Vietnam. 

Another  native  North  Vietnamese  captured 
In  the  south  was  Vletcong  Private  First  Class 
Vo  Quyen.  His  home  was  In  Nam  Dlhn  Prov- 
ince. He  was  a  member  of  the  2d  Battalion 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army's  9th  Regi- 
ment. He  said  the  entire  battalion  had 
Infiltrated  into  South  Vietnam  between 
February  and  May  last  year.  He  was  cap- 
tured in  an  action  in  Quang  Trl  Province  on 
July  4.  He  told  Interrogators  that  the  bulk 
of  his  unit  was  composed  of  young  draftees 
from  North  Vietnam. 

Le  Pham  Hung,  also  a  private  first  class. 
was  captured  on  July  7  in  Thua  Thien  Prov- 
ince. He  is  a  native  of  Nam  Dlnh  In  North 
Vietnam.  He  had  been  drafted  for  military 
service  in  May  1963.  His  unit  was  the  324th 
Division.  His  group,  consisting  solely  of  90 
North  Vietnamese  draftees.  Infiltrated  Into 
South  Vietnam  In  May  1964.  He  reported 
that  another  company  of  North  Vietnamese 
entered  the  south  at  the  same  time  as  hl« 
unit. 

A  former  member  of  the  90th  Vletcong  Bat- 
talion reported  that  his  unit  had  been  rein- 
forced by  native  North  Vietnamese  troops 
earlier  this  year.  Le  Thua  Phuong.  an  in- 
formation cadre,  surrendered  to  government 
forces  on  April  23,  1964.  He  said  that  the 
90th  Battalion  had  received  80  North  Viet- 
namese replacements  In  February. 
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A  medical  technician  named  Hoang  Thung 
was  captured  in  Thua  Thien  Province  on 
July  4,  1964.  He  said  he  had  infiltrated  into 
the  south  in  late  1963  with  a  group  of  200 
Vletcong,  the  majority  of  whom  were  ethnic 
northerners,  120  of  them  draftees. 

These  reports  destroy  one  more  fiction 
which  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  have  sought 
so  long  to  promote — that  the  fighting  in  the 
south  was  a  matter  for  the  South  Vietnamese. 
They  underline  Hanoi's  determination  to 
press  its  campaign  of  conquest  with  every 
available  resource. 

INTELLIGENCE 

The  heart  of  the  Vietcong  intelligence  or- 
ganization is  the  central  research  bureau  in 
Hanoi.  Communist  agents  are  regularly  dis- 
patched from  North  Vietnam,  sometimes  for 
brief  assignments  but  often  for  long  periods. 
Many  of  these  agents  move  into  South  Viet- 
nam along  the  infiltration  trails  through 
Laos.  But  others  are  carried  by  boats  along 
the  coasts  and  landed  at  prearranged  sites. 
A  special  maritime  infiltration  group  has 
been  developed  in  North  Vietnam  and  its 
operations  are  centered  in  Ha  Tinh  and 
Quang  Binh  provinces  just  north  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

In  July  1962  a  North  Vietnamese  intelli- 
gence agent  named  Nguyen  Viet  Duong  be- 
gan training  to  infiltrate  South  Vietnam. 
A  native  southerner,  he  had  fought  against 
the  French  and  had  gone  to  North  Vietnam 
after  the  war  ended.  Selected  for  intelli- 
gence worli.  he  was  assigned  to  the  central 
bureau  in  1959. 

After  a  period  of  intensive  instruction  in 
radio  transmission,  coding  and  decoding,  and 
other  skills  of  the  intelligence  trade,  he  was 
given  false  identity  papers  and  other  sup- 
plies and  was  transported  to  the  south.  His 
principal  task  was  to  set  up  a  cell  of  agents 
to  collect  military  inform.ation.  He  flew 
from  Hanoi  to  Dong  Hoi.  From  tlie  latter 
port,  the  maritime  infiltration  group  took 
him  by  boat  to  South  Vietnam.  That  was 
in  August  1962. 

In  January  1963,  Luong  reported  to  Hanoi 
that  he  had  run  into  diiRculties.  His  money 
and  papers  had  been  lost  and  he  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  with  Vietcong  contacts 
in  another  province.  Another  agent  was 
selected  to  go  to  South  Vietnam.  One  of  his 
assignments  was  to  contact  Duong,  find  out 
details  of  what  had  happened  to  him,  and 
help  Duong  reestablish  himself  as  a  Vietcong 
agent.  The  man  selected  for  the  task  was 
Senior  Capt.  Tran  Van  Tan  of  the  central 
intelligence  organization. 

Tan  had  already  been  picked  to  go  to  the 
South  to  establish  a  clandestine  Vietcong 
communications  center  to  maintain  contact 
with  Hanoi.  Helping  Duong  was  one  of  his 
secondary  assignments.  After  intensive 
preparations,  Tan  was  ready  to  move  to 
South  Vietnam  in  March.  He  was  trans 
ferred  to  an  embarkation  base  of  the  mari- 
time infiltration  group  just  north  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

FISHERMEN 

He  was  joined  by  three  other  Vietcong 
agents  and  the  captain  and  three  crewmen 
of  the  boat  that  would  take  them  south. 
Each  was  given  false  identity  papers  to  con- 
form to  their  false  names.  They  also  were 
provided  with  fishermen's  permits.  South 
Vietnamese  voting  cards,  and  draft  cards  or 
military  discharge  papers.  The  boat  captain 
received  a  boat  registration  book,  crew  lists, 
and  several  South  Vietnamese  permits  to 
conduct  business.  The  agents  had  to  be- 
come familiar  with  simple  boat  procedures 
so  they  could  pass  as  fishermen. 

The  expedition  left  the  embarkation  port 
on  April  4.  In  addition  to  the  four  agents, 
the  boat  carried  six  carefully  sealed  boxes. 
These  contained  a  generator,  several  radios, 
some  weapons,  and  a  large  supply  of  South 
Vietnamese  currency.    They  also  carried  some 


chemicals  and  materials  for  making  false 
identification  papers.  Their  destination  was 
a  landing  site  on  the  coast  of  Phuoc  Tuy 
Province. 

Soon  after  leaving  North  Vietnam,  the 
Vietcong  boat  encountered  high  winds  and 
rough  seas.  On  April  7,  the  storm  became 
violent.  The  boat  threatened  to  capsize. 
Strong  northeasterly  winds  forced  it  ever 
closer  to  shore.  Finally,  the  boat  captain, 
Nguyen  Xit,  ordered  that  the  six  boxes  be 
thrown  overboard.  This  was  done  and  the 
boat  then  was  beached.  The  eight  men  de- 
cided to  split  up  into  pairs  and  try  to  make 
contact  with  Vietcong  forces.  They  buried 
their  false  papers  and  set  out.  Six  of  the 
eight  were  captured  almost  Immediately  by 
authorities  in  Thua  Thien  Province.  The 
other  two  were  taken  several  days  later. 

Student  propaganda  agents 

The  student  population  of  South  Vietnam 
is  an  important  target  group  for  Vietcong 
propagandists.  These  agents  seek  to  win 
adherents  for  the  Communist  cause  among 
young  workers,  students  In  high  schools  and 
universities,  and  the  younger  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

Typical  of  the  agents  sent  into  South  Viet- 
nam for  this  purpose  is  Nguyen  Van  Vy,  a 
19-year-old  native  of  the  Vinh  Linh  district 
in  North  Vietnam,  just  north  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone.  He  was  a  member  of  a  Com- 
munist Party  youth  group  in  his  native  vil- 
lage. He  was  recruited  for  propaganda  work 
In  the  south  in  the  fall  of  1962.  He  was  one 
of  40  young  persons  enrolled  in  a  special  po- 
litical training  course  given  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  his  district. 

PHASE     1 

The  first  phase  of  the  training  consisted  of 
political  indoctrination. 

Those  who  successfully  completed  the  first 
phase  were  selected  for  the  second  level  of 
training,  the  so-called  technical  training 
phase.  In  this,  the  trainees  were  given  their 
mission  in  the  south. 

Vy  was  told  he  should  infiltrate  into  South 
Vietnam  and  there  surrender  to  the  authori- 
ties, describing  himself  as  a  defector  who  was 
"tired  of  the  miserable  life  in  the  north." 
He  was  to  say  he  wanted  to  complete  his 
schooling  which  was  impossible  in  the  north. 
He  was  told  to  ask  to  live  with  relatives  in 
the  south  so  he  could  go  to  school.  Once  his 
story  was  accepted  and  he  was  enrolled  in  a 
school,  he  was  to  begin  his  work  of  propa- 
gandizing other  students. 

He  was  assigned  to  work  under  an  older 
agent  to  whom  he  had  to  report  regularly. 
A  third  member  of  the  team  was  a  younger 
man  who  was  to  assist  Vy.  The  three  were 
to  infiltrate  into  South  Vietnam  separately 
and  to  meet  here  at  a  rendezvous  point. 

At  first,  Vy  was  to  do  no  more  than  ob- 
serve his  fellow  students  carefully,  collecting 
biographical  data  on  them  and  studying 
their  personalities  and  capabilities.  He  was 
then  to  select  those  he  thought  might  be 
most  influenced  by  Communist  propaganda 
and  try  to  make  friends  with  them. 

THE   TARGETS 

Once  he  had  selected  targets,  he  was  to 
begin  to  influence  them  favorably  toward 
the  north  and  to  implant  Communist  prop- 
aganda. He  was  responsible  then  for  bring- 
ing into  his  organization  those  he  had  In- 
fluenced effectively.  These  individuals  were 
to  be  given  'their  own  propaganda  assign- 
ments to  work  on  other  students. 

Students  who  wanted  to  evade  military 
service  in  the  Government  forces  were  con- 
sidered prime  targets.  Where  possible,  Vy 
was  to  help  them  get  to  North  Vietnam.  He 
was  also  told  to  make  contact  with  any  stu- 
dents who  were  suspected  of  Communist  ac- 
tivities. These,  too,  were  to  be  helped  to  es- 
cape to  North  Vietnam.  Any  useful  informa- 
tion concerning  developments  In  the  south  or 


military  activities  were  to  be  reported 
through  his  superior,  Nguyen  Van  Phong. 

In  case  he  became  suspect,  he  was  either 
to  make  his  own  way  back  to  North  Vietnam 
or  to  go  into  the  jungle  and  try  to  contact  a 
Vietcong  unit. 

Vy  entered  South  Vietnam  on  January  2, 
1963,  by  swimming  across  the  Ben  Hai  River. 
He  encountered  an  elderly  farmer  who  led 
him  to  the  local  authorities  in  Hai  Gu. 
There  he  told  his  story  but  it  was  not  be- 
lieved.   He  then  admitted  his  true  mission. 

THE   SOURCE 

When  Hanoi  launched  the  Vietcong  cam- 
paign of  terror,  violence  and  subversion  in 
earnest  in  1959,  the  Communist  forces  relied 
mainly  on  stocks  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion left  over  from  the  war  against  the 
French.  Supplies  sent  in  from  North  Viet- 
nam came  largely  from  the  same  source.  As 
the  military  campaign  progressed,  the  Viet- 
cong depended  heavily  on  weapons  captured 
from  the  armed  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  remains  an  important  source  of  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  for  the  Vietcong.  But 
as  the  pace  of  the  war  has  quickened,  re- 
quirements for  up-to-date  arms  and  special 
types  of  weapons  have  risen  to  a  point 
where  the  Vietcong  cannot  rely  on  captured 
stocks.  Hanoi  has  undertaken  a  program  to 
reequip  its  forces  in  the  South  with  Com- 
munist-produced weapons. 

Large  and  increasing  quantities  of  military 
supplies  are  entering  Soutii  Vietnam  from 
outside  the  country.  The  principal  supply 
point  is  North  Vietnam  which  provides  a 
convenient  channel  for  materiel  that  origi- 
nates in  Communist  China  and  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

An  increasing  number  of  weapons  from 
external  Communist  sources  have  been  seized 
in  the  south.  These  include  such  weapons 
as  57  mm.  and  75  mm.  recoilless  rifles,  dual- 
purpose  machineguns,  rocket  launchers,  large 
mortars,  and  antitank  mines. 

A  new  family  of  Chinese  Communist- 
manufactured  weapons  has  recently  appeared 
In  Vietcong  hands.  These  include  the  7.62 
semiautomatic  carbine,  7.62  light  machine- 
gun,  and  the  7.62  assault  rifle.  These  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  for  them  manufactured 
in  Communist  China  In  1962  were  first  cap- 
tured in  December  1964,  in  Chuong  Thien 
Province.  Similar  weapons  have  since  been 
seized  In  each  of  the  four  corps  areas  of 
South  Vietnam.  Also  captured  have  been 
Chinese  Communist  antitank  grenade 
launchers  and  ammunition  made  in  China 
In  1963. 

CASE  IN  POINT 

On  February  16,  1965,  an  American  heli- 
copter pilot  fiying  along  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese coast  sighted  a  suspicious  vessel.  It  was 
a  cargo  ship  of  an  estimated  100-ton  capacity, 
carefully  camouflaged  and  moored  just  off- 
shore along  the  coast  of  Phu  Yen  Province. 
Fighter  planes  that  approached  the  vessel 
met  machinegun  fire  from  guns  on  the  deck 
of  the  ship  and  from  the  shore  as  well.  A 
Vietnamese  air  force  strike  was  launched 
against  the  vessel  and  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment troops  moved  into  the  area.  They 
seized  the  ship  after  a  bitter  flght  with  the 
Vietcong. 

The  ship,  which  had  been  sunk  In  shallow 
water,  had  discharged  a  huge  cargo  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  supplies.  Documents 
found  on  the  ship  and  on  the  bodies  of  sev- 
eral Vietcong  aboard  Identlfled  the  vessel  as 
having  come  from  North  Vietnam.  A  news- 
paper in  the  cabin  was  from  Haiphong  and 
was  dated  January  23,  1965.  The  supplies 
delivered  by  the  ship — thousands  of  weapons 
and  more  than  a  million  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion— were  almost  all  of  Communist  origin, 
largely  from  Communist  China  and  Czecho- 
slovakia as  well  as  North  Vietnam.  At  least 
100  tons  of  military  supplies  were  discovered 
near  the  ship. 
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A  preliminary  survey  I  Of  the  cache  near 
the  sunken  vessel  from  Hanoi  listed  the  fol- 
lowing supplies  and  weelpons: 

Approximately  1  million  rounds  of  small 
arms  ammunition. 

More  than  1,000  stick  i  grenades. 

Five  hundred  pounds  pf  TNT  In  prepared 
charges.  : 

Five  hundred  antitank  grenades. 

Two  thousand  rouncjs  of  82-milllmeter 
mortar  ammunition.         | 

Five  hundred  rounds  bf  57-millimeter  re- 
coilless rifle  ammunition. 

More  than  1.000  rounds  of  75-mlUimeter 
recoilless  rifle  ammunition. 

One  57-millimeter  recdilless  rifle. 

Two  heavy  machineguns. 

Two  thousand  7.95  Mauser  rifles. 

More  than   100   7.62  (jarblnes. 

One  thousand  submac^iineguns. 

Fifteen  light  machineguns. 

Five  liundred  rifles. 

Five  hundred  pounds  of  medical  supplies 
(with  labels  from  North  Vietnam,  Com- 
munist China,  Czecho$lovakia,  East  Ger- 
many, Soviet  Union,  andi other  sources) . 

The  ship  was  fairly  new  and  had  been 
made  in  Communist  IChina.  Documents 
aboard  the  ship  Included  three  North  Viet- 
namese nautical  charts  (one  of  the  Haiphong 
area  and  one  of  Hong  Gay,  both  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  one  of  tl&e  Tra  Vlnh  area  of 
South  Vietnam).  The  military  health  rec- 
ords of  North  Vietnaanese  soldiers  were 
found.  The  man  had^  a  political  history 
slieet  showing  he  was  a  >r  ember  of  the  338th 
Division  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army. 

POWER    I.1NES 

Military  affairs  of  the  Vietcong  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  high  combiand  of  the  People's 
Army  of  North  Vletnatii  and  the  Ministry 
of  Defense,  under  close  isupervlsion  from  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  (Nortih  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist Party).  These  responsibilities  In- 
clude operational  plang.  assignments  of  in- 
dividuals and  regular  units,  training  pro- 
grams, infiltration  of  miilltary  personnel  and 
supplies,  military  communications,  tactical 
intelligence,  supplies,  and  the  like.  The  six 
military  regions  are  tfte  same  as  those  of 
the  Vietcong  political  cji^anlzatlon  •   •   • 

Tlie  hard  core  of  tiie  Vietcong  military 
organization  is  the  f\tU-time  regular  unit 
usually  based  on  a  province  or  region.  These 
are  well-trained  and  highly  disciplined 
guerrilla  fighters. 

The  size  of  the  Vidtcoiig  regular  forces 
has  grown  steadily  in  ijecent  years.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Vietcong  have  five  regimental 
headquarters  compare(^.  with  two  In  1961. 
And  the  main  Vietcong  force  is  composed  of 
50  battalions,  50  perceht  more  than  before. 
There  are  an  estimated  139  Vietcong  com- 
panies. Hard-core  Viei;Cong  strengtli  now  is 
estimated  at  more  thhJn  32,000  whereas  it 
was  less  than  20,000  in  jfeGl. 

Supporting  the  maih  force  units  of  the 
Vietcong  are  an  estin^ted  60,000  to  80,000 
part-time  guerrillas.  "They  are  generally  or- 
ganized at  the  districtj  level  where  there  are 
likely  to  be  several  coijipanies  of  50  or  more 
men  each.  These  troops  receive  only  half 
pay  which  means  they  must  work  at  least 
part  at  the  time  to  eke  out  a  living. 

THE  CRA 

Below  the  irregular  guerrilla  forces  of  the 
district  are  the  part-time,  village-based  guer- 
rillas. They  are  available  for  assignment  by 
higher  headquarters  ajnd  are  used  for  har- 
assment and  sabotage.  They  are  expected 
to  warn  nearby  Vietcong  units  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  force  of  the  legal  government. 
They  provide  a  pool  for  recruitment  Into 
the  Vietcong  district   forces.  •   ♦   • 

A  key  element  in  tliie  Vietcong  effort  is  an 
elaborate  organization  in  Hanoi  called  the 
Central  Research  Agency  (CRA — Cue  Nghien- 
Cuu  Trung-Uong).  Though  It  handles  Ha- 
noi's Intelligence  effort  on  a  worldwide  scale, 
the  main  focus  of  its  ioperatlon  Is  on  South 


Vietnam.  The  research  agency  is  able  to 
draw  on  the  Intelligence  capabilities  of  both 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  for  information,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities. 

The  CRA  reportedly  operates  imder  the 
close  personal  scrutiny  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  him- 
self. Some  of  the  top  officials  In  the  Hanoi 
government  reportedly  sit  on  Its  directing 
committee,  Including  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong,  Deputy  Premier  Truong  Chinh,  and 
Defense  Minister  Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  •   •   • 

The  headquarters  of  the  CRA  In  Hanoi  Is 
divided  into  six  main  sections,  not  Includ- 
ing a  special  code  unit.  The  six  sections  are 
responsible  for  administration,  cadres,  com- 
munications, espionage,  research  and  train- 
ing. *   »   * 

CRA  headquarters  directs  a  number  of 
special  centers  for  oversea  operations.  One 
such  center  maintains  Intelligence  channels 
to  oversea  areas.  It  operates  through  spe- 
cial units  at  Haiphong  and  at  Hongey. 

A  second  special  center  is  responsible  for 
Vietcong  intelligence  operations  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  A  third  center  handles  activities 
along  the  "demarcation  line,"  the  border 
with  South  Vietnam.  The  unit  Is  based  In 
Vlnh-Llnh  In  southeast  North  Vietnam.  This 
center  Is  responsible  for  sending  agents  and 
supplies  to  the  south  by  sea.  •  •  • 

Inside  South  Vietnam,  the  Vietcong  have 
a  large  Intelligence  network.  Some  of  Its 
units  are  responsible  for  receiving  and  send- 
ing on  agents  arriving  from  the  north.  They 
feed  and  give  instructions  to  groups  Infll- 
tratlng  Into  South  Vietnam.  They  take  de- 
livery of  equipment  and  supplies  received 
from  the  north  and  relay  them  to  Vietcong 
units  In  the  south. 

Many  Vietcong  agents  have  been  captured 
In  the  city  of  Saigon.  They  have  exposed  the 
extensive  effort  by  the  CRA  to  penetrate  all 
Republic  of  Vietnam  government  agencies, 
foreign  embassies,  and  other  specialized 
organizations.  •   •   • 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  North  Vietnamese 
Intelligence  operation  In  support  of  the  Viet- 
cong Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  Its  kind 
In  the  world. 

AND  NOW 

Today  the  war  In  Vletnarg,  has  reached 
new  levels  of  intensity.  The  elaborate  effort 
by  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Vietnam 
to  conquer  the  south  has  grown,  not  dimin- 
ished. Military  men,  technicians,  political 
organizers,  propagandists  and  secret  agents 
have  been  Infiltrating  Into  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  from  the  north  In  growing  num- 
bers. The  flow  of  Communist-supplied 
weapons,  particularly  those  of  large  caliber, 
has  increased.  Communications  links  with 
Hanoi  are  extensive.  Despite  the  heavy 
casualties  of  3  years  of  fighting,  the  hard- 
core Vietcong  force  Is  considerably  larger 
now  than  It  was  at  the  end  of  1961. 

Tlie  government  in  Saigon  has  undertaken 
vigorous  action  to  meet  the  new  threat.  The 
United  States  and  other  free  countries  have 
increased  their  assistance  to  the  Vietnamese 
Government  and  people.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  visited  Vietnam  In  1964,  and  he 
promised  the  Vietnamese:  "We  shall  remain 
at  your  side  until  the  aggression  from  the 
north  has  been  defeated,  until  it  has  been 
completely  rooted  out  and  this  land  enjoys 
the  peace  which  it  deserves." 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  stressed 
that  the  U.S.  goal  is  to  see  peace  secured  In 
southeast  Asia.  But  he  has  noted  that  "that 
will  come  only  when  aggressors  leave  their 
neighbors  in  peace." 

Though  it  has  been  apparent  for  years  that 
the  regime  In  Hanoi  was  conducting  a  cam- 
paign of  conquest  against  South  Vietnam, 
the^  government  In  Saigon  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  both  hoped  that 
the  danger  could  be  met  within  South  Viet- 
nam Itself.  The  hope  that  any  widening  of 
the  conflict  might  be  avoided  was  stated 
Irequently. 


The  leaders  in  Hanoi  chose  to  respond  with 
greater  violence.  They  apparently  interpret- 
ed restraint  as  indicating  lack  of  will.  Their 
efforts  were  pressed  with  greater  vigor  and 
armed  attacks  and  Incidents  of  terror  multi- 
plied. 

Clearly  the  restraint  of  the  past  was  not 
providing  adequately  for  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  against  Hanoi's  open  aggression.  It 
was  mutually  agreed  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  that  further  means  for  pro- 
viding for  South  Vietnam's  defense  were 
required.  Therefore,  air  strikes  have  been 
made  against  some  of  the  military  assembly 
points  and  supply  bases  from  which  North 
Vietnam  was  conducting  its  aggression 
against  the  South.  These  strikes  constitute 
a^llmlted  response  fitted  to  the  aggression 
that  produced  them. 

Until  the  regime  in  Hanoi  decides  to  halt 
Its  Intervention  In  the  South,  or  until  effec- 
tive steps  are  taken  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  in  the  area  the  Governments  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  will 
continue  necessary  measures  of  defense 
against  the  Communist  armed  aggression 
coming  from  North  Vietnam. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 
Feb. 28. 1965] 

How   Our  Far   Eastern   Policy  Led  to 

Vietnam 
(This  explanation  of  American  policy  in 
Vietnam  was  made  by  William  P.  Bundy, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat*  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  In  a  recent  speech  In  Washington, 
Mo.) 

The    first    question    requires    a    look    at 
history. 

Even  when  the  Par  East  was  much  more 
distant  than  It  Is  today,  we  Americans  had 
deep  concern  for  developments  there.  Amer- 
icans pioneered  in  trade  and  missionary  ef- 
fort with  China  and  In  opening  up  Japan  to 
Western  Infiuence.  In  1898  we  became  In  a 
sense  a  colonial  power  In  the  Philippines,  but 
began  almost  at  once  to  prepare  the  way  for 
independence  and  self-government  there — 
an  Independence  promised  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1936  and  achieved  on  schedule  In 
1946.  By  the  1930's,  we  had  wide  Interests 
of  many"  types  In  the  Far  East,  though  only 
few  direct  contacts  in  southeast  Asia  apart 
from  the  individual  Americans  who  had 
served  over  decades  as  political  advisers  to 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Thailand. 

Events   then  took  a  more  ominous  turn. 
We    became    aware    that    the    ambitions    of 
Japanese  military  leaders  to  dominate  all  of 
Asia  were  a  threat  not  only  to  the  specific 
interests  of  ourselves  and  other  Western  na- 
tions, but  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  area 
and  indeed  of  the  world.     China,  in  which 
we  had  taken  a  lead  In  dismantling  the  19th- 
century  system  of  foreign  special  privileges 
was  progressively  threatened  and  large  parts 
overrun.    We  ourselves  were  finally  attacked 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the  Philippines.    We 
responded  to  aggression  by  conducting  with 
our  Allies  a  major  Pacific  war  that  cost  the 
United  States  alone  272,700  casualties  and 
over  a  hundred  billion  dollars. 
OUR  basic  stake 
In     the     end     Japanese     militarism     was 
defeated,  and  the  way  apparently  cleared  for 
an  Asia   of   free   and   independent   national 
states  that  would  be  progressively  freed  of 
colonialism,  that  need  threaten  neither  each 
other  nor  neighboring  states,  and  that  could 
tackle  In  their  own  way  the  eternal  prob- 
lems   of    building    political    and    economic 
structures  that  would  satisfy  the  aspiration 
of  their  peoples. 

That  kind  of  Far  East  was  a  pretty  good 
definition  of  our  national  Interests  then. 
It  is  equally  valid  today.  We  cared  about 
the  Far  East,  and  we  care  today,  because  we 
know  that  what  happens  there — among  peo- 
ples nvimberlng  33   percent  of   the  world's 
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population,  with  great  talent,  past  historic 
(jreatness  and  capacity — Is  bound  to  make  a 
crucial  difference  whether  there  will  be  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  the  common  Ideals  of 
freedom  can  spread,  nations  live  and  work 
together  without  strife,  and — most  basic  of 
all — we  ourselves,  in  the  long  run,  survive  as 
the  kind  of  nation  we  are  determined  to  be. 
Our  basic  stake  In  the  Par  East  Is  our  stake 
in  a  peaceful  and  secure  world  as  distinct 
from  a  violent  and  chaotic  one.  But  there 
were  three  great  flaws  in  the  1945  picture  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Japan. 

1.  In  China,  a  civil  war  had  been  raging 
since  the  1920's  between  the  Government,  led 
by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement.  After  a  brief  and  edgy 
truce  during  the  war  against  Japan,  that  civil 
war  was  resumed  in  circumstances  where 
the  Government  had  been  gravely  weakened. 
We  assisted  that  Government  in  every  way 
possible.  Mistakes  may  have  been  made,  but 
in  the  last  analysis  mainland  China  could  not 
have  been  saved  from  communism  without 
the  commitment  of  major  U.S.  ground  and 
air  forces  to  a  second  war  on  the  Asian  main- 
land. Faced  with  a  concurrent  threat  from 
Soviet  Russia  against  Europe  and  the  Near 
East,  we  did  not  make — and  perhaps  cculd 
not  then  have  made — that  commitment. 
And  there  came  to  power  on  the  mainland. 
in  the  fall  of  1949,  a  Communist  regime  filled 
with  hatred  of  the  West,  with  the  vision  of  a 
potential  dominant  role  for  China,  but  im- 
bued above  all  with  a  primitive  Communist 
ideology  in  its  most  virulent  and  expansion- 
ist form. 

KOREA  .ACTION  ANALYZED 

2.  In  Korea,  a  divided  country  stood  un- 
easily, half  free  and  half  Communist.  With 
our  military  might  sharply  reduced  after 
the  war.  as  part  of  what  may  have  been  an 
inevitable  slackening  of  effort,  we  withdrew 
our  forces  and  reduced  our  economic  aid  be- 
fore there  was  in  existence  a  strong  South 
Korean  defensive  capacity.  With  Soviet 
backing.  North  Korea  attacked  across  the 
38th  parallel  in  June  1950.  With  the  Soviets 
then  absent  from  the  XJ2J.  Seciirlty  Council, 
the  XJH.  was  able  to  condemn  the  aggression 
and  to  mount  a  U.N.  effort  to  assist  South 
Korea.  The  United  States  played  by  far 
the  greatest  outside  role  In  a  conflict  that 
brought  157.530  UJS.  casualties,  cost  us  at 
least  $18  billion  in  direct  expenses,  and  In 
the  end — after  Communist  China  had  also 
Intervened — restored  an  Independent  South 
Korea,  although  it  left  a  unified  and  free 
Korea  to  be  worked  out  in  the  future. 

In  retrospect,  otir  action  in  Korea  reflected 
three  elements : 

A  recognition  that  aggression  of  any  sort 
must  be  met  early  and  head  on.  or  it  wUl  have 
to  be  met  later  and  in  tougher  circum- 
stances. We  had  relearned  the  lessons  of  the 
1930's — Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  the  Rhineland, 
Czechoslovakia. 

A  recognition  that  a  defense  line  In  Asia, 
stated  in  terms  of  an  Island  perimeter,  did 
not  adequately  define  our  vital  Interest — 
that  those  vital  interests  could  be  affected  by 
action  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

An  understanding  that,  for  the  future,  a 
power  vacuum  was  an  invitation  to  aggres- 
sion, that  there  must  be  local  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  strength  in  being  to 
make  aggression  unprofitable,  but  also  that 
there  must  be  a  demonstrated  willingness  of 
major  external  power  both  to  assist  and  to 
Intervene  if  required. 

3.  In  southeast  Asia,  finally,  there  was  a 
third  major  flaw — the  difflcvUty  of  liquidating 
colonial  regimes  and  replacing  them  by  new 
and  stable  independent  governments.  The 
Philippines  became  independent  and  with 
our  help  overcame  the  ravages  of  war  and 
the  Communist  Huk  rebellion.  The  British, 
who  had  likewise  prepared  India  and  Burma 
and  made  them  independent,  were  In  the 
process  of  doing  the  same  in  Malaya  even  as 
they  Joined   with  the  Malayans  in  beating 


back  a  12-year  Communist  subversive  effort. 
Indonesia  was  less  well  prepared;  it  gained 
Its  independence,  too,  with  our  support,  but 
with  scars  that  have  continued  to  affect  the 
otherwise  natural  and  healthy  development 
of  Indonesian  nationalism. 

LEADERSHIP  FALLS  TO  COMMUNISTS 

French  Indochina  was  the  toughest  case. 
The  French  had  thought  In  terms  of  a  slow 
evolution  to  an  eventual  status  within  some 
French  union  of  states — a  concept  too  lei- 
surely to  fit  the  post  war  mood  of  Asia.  And 
militant  Vietnamese  nationalism  had  fallen 
to  the  leadership  of  dedicated  Communists. 

We  all  know  the  results.  Even  France 
was  unable  to  defeat  the  Communist-led  na- 
tionalist movement.  Despite  last-minute 
promises  of  independence,  the  struggle  in- 
evitably appeared  as  an  attempt  to  preserve 
a  colonial  position.  By  1954,  it  could  only 
have  been  won.  again,  by  a  major  U.S.  mili- 
tary commitment,  and  perhaps  not  even 
then.  The  result  was  the  settlement  at 
Geneva.  The  accords  reached  there  were 
almost  certainly  the  best  achievable,  but 
they  left  a  situation  with  many  seeds  of 
future  trouble.    Briefly: 

1.  North  Vietnam  was  milltantly  Commu- 
nist, and  had  developed  during  the  war 
against  the  French  an  army  well  equipped 
and  highly  skilled  in  both  conventional  and 
subversive  warfare.  From  the  start.  North 
Vietnam  planned  and  expected  to  take  over 
the  south  and  in  due  course  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, thinking  that  this  would  probably 
happen  by  sheer  decay  under  pressure,  but 
prepared  to  resort  to  other  means  if  needed. 

2.  South  Vietnam  had  no  effective  or  popu- 
lar leadership  to  start  with,  was  demoralized 
and  unprepared  for  self-government,  and 
had  only  the  remnants  of  the  Vietnamese 
military  forces  who  had  fought  with  the 
French.  Under  the  accords,  external  military 
help  was  limited  to  a  few  hundred  advisers. 
Apart  from  its  natural  self-sufBciency  in  food. 
South  Vietnam  had  few  assets  that  appeared 
to  match  those  of  the  north  in  the  struggle 
that  was  sure  to  come. 

3.  Cambodia  was  more  hopeful  in  some 
respects,  more  remote  from  North  Vietnam, 
with  a  leader  in  Prince  Sihanouk,  a  strong 
historical  tradition,  and  the  freedom  to  ac- 
cept external  assistance  as  she  saw  fit.  From 
the  start  Sihanouk  Insisted,  with  our  full 
and  continuing  support,  on  a  status  of 
neutrality. 

4.  Laos,  however,  was  less  unified  and  was 
left  under  the  accords  with  a  built-in  and 
legalized  Communist  presence,  a  disrupted 
and  weak  economy,  and  no  military  forces  of 
significance. 

ACTION    STARTED   IN    1954 

Such  was  the  situation  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Secretary  Dulles  faced  in  1954. 
Two  things  were  clear;  that  In  the  absence 
of  exiernaa  help  communism  was  virtually 
certain  to  take  over  the  successor  states  of 
Indochina  and  to  move  to  the  borders  of 
Thailand  and  perhaps  beyond,  and  that  with 
France  no  longer  ready  to  act,  at  least  in 
South  V^ietnam,  no  power  other  than  the 
United  States  could  move  In  to  help  fill  the 
vacuum. 

Their  decision,  expressed  in  a  series  of  ac- 
tions starting  in  late  1954,  was  to  move  in 
to  help  these  countries.  Besides  South  Viet- 
nam, and  more  modest  efforts  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  Substantial  assistance  was  begun 
In  Thailand. 

The  appropriations  for  these  actions  were 
voted  by  successive  Congresses,  and  In  1954 
the  Senate  likewise  ratified  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty,  to  which  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  adhered  along  with  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Pakistan.  Although  not  signers 
of  the  treaty.  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia could  call  on  the  SEATO  members  for 
help  against  aggression. 


COMMITMENT    WAS    MADE 

So  a  commitment  was  made  with  the  sup- 
port of  both  political  parties,  that  has  guided 
our   policy  in   southeast  Asia   for   a  decade 
now.     It   was  not  a  commitment  that  en- 
visaged a  U.S.  position  of  power  in  south- 
east Asia  or  U.S.  military  bases  there.    We 
threatened  no  one.    Nor  was  it  a  commitment 
that  substituted  U.S.  responsibility  for  the 
basic    responsibility    of    the    nations    them- 
selves for  their  own  defense,  political  sta- 
bility, and  economic  progress.    It  was  a  com- 
mitment to  do  what  we  could  to  help  these 
nations  attain  and  maintain  the  independ- 
ence and  security  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled— both  for  their  own  sake  and  because 
we  recognized  that,  like  South  Korea,  south- 
east Asia  was  a  key  area  of  the  mainland  of 
Asia.     If  it  fell  to  Communist  control,  this 
would  enormously  add  to  the  momentum  and 
power     of     the     expansionist     Communist 
regimes  in  Communist  China  and  North  Viet- 
nam, and  thus  to  the  threat  to  the  whole  free 
world  position  in  the  Paciflc. 

Let  us  look  at  Vietnam  from  the  beautiful 
city  of  Saigon.  I  visited  Saigon  in  December 
of  1963  with  five  of  my  colleagues,  and  spoke 
at  length  with  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harkins,  com- 
mander of  our  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and 
many  of  our  American  military  and  business- 
men in  the  area.  The  most  striking  thing 
about  Vietnam  is  the  fact  that  it  Is  the 
richest  agricultural  area  in  the  world.  The 
experts  have  said  that  sufiQcient  food  can  be 
produced  in  this  area  to  feed  almost  all  of 
Asia.  This  territory  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Vietnam  also  permits  guerrilla  forces  to 
live  off  the  land  without  a  constant  resupply 
to  sustain  their  activities  in  the  field.  The 
area  is  abundant  in  geese,  ducks,  and  of 
course  the  staple  commodity — rice. 

During  the  early  phase  of  the  Vietnamese 
operation  against  the  Vietcong,  our  military 
adviser  initiated  a  i>ollcy  wherein  all  of  the 
villages  of  the  country  were  organized  and 
defended  in  a  unique  manner.  Instead  of 
letting  the  farmers  fall  prey  to  small  ma- 
rauding bands  of  Vietcong,  each  town  was 
fortified.  The  valuables  were  placed  In  a 
warehouse  or  hut  In  the  center  of  town,  and 
at  the  first  sign  of  an  attack,  the  villagers 
would  retreat  to  this  redoubt,  and  a  radio 
call  for  help  was  sent  to  the  nearest  army 
force  whose  immediate  response  was  guaran- 
teed through  the  use  of  helicopters  and  other 
high-speed  aircraft,  In  conjunction  with  para- 
troop  operations.  When  the  war  was  vir- 
tually won  In  the  north  the  Vietcong  were 
starved  out,  but  In  the  south  they  could  rely 
upon  the  overabundance  In  the  Mekong 
Delta  to  support  their  operation,  hence  their 
success  in  the  Saigon  area. 

HAD    TO    STOP    WAR 

The  war  has  been  further  complicated  by 
the  very  complex  situation  within  the  coun- 
try. You  can  imagine  the  problems  our  ad- 
visers had  with  the  turnover  of  governments. 
The  American  advisers  had  to  get  military 
advice  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  to  de- 
termine who  was  in  power  very  often  caused 
a  cessation  of  combat  operations  with  the 
enemy.  In  effect,  the  war  would  stop  while 
the  heads  of  government  and  the  key  lead- 
ers in  the  army  were  changed,  and  this  meant 
a  complete  retraining  program  by  the  Ameri- 
can mission  of  all  military  unit  heads  as  well 
as  political  subdivision  chiefs. 

Probably  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  our  mis- 
sion In  Vietnam  has  been  the  extreme  pa- 
tience of  our  American  advisers,  from  our 
Ambassador  and  military  commanders,  down 
to  the  valiant  Americans  who  spUl  their 
blood  along  with  their  Vietnamese  comrades. 
The  situation  to  say  the  least  Is  vexatious 
but  we  must  always  keep  our  eyes  on  our 
strategic  role — that  of  thwarting  these  Com- 
munist advances. 

We  will  be  succesBfiU.  The  Vietnamese 
will  win  their  struggle.    However,  the  road 
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to  victory  never  has  been  easy.  The  future 
may  call  for  more  intensive  strikes  at  the 
base  and  source  of  Communist  power  and 
aggression  in  North  Vietnam.  The  borders 
of  South  Vietnam  may  have  to  be  sealed 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  reinforcements  and 
war  material  to  the  subversive  Conmiunist 
army.  Tlie  1,800  miles  of  coastline  must  be 
patrolled  and  the  potential  for  resupply  of 
North  Vietnamese  operartions  on  the  sea  be 
destroyed. 

The  American  people  stand  firm  behind 
their  President  and  behind  the  principles  of 
freedom  everywhere. 

AGREEMENT  ON  THE  CESSATION  OF  HOSTILI- 
TIES IN  VIETNAM,  July  20,  1954 
(The  Geneva  agreements  theoretically 
ended  the  war  between  French  Union  forces 
and  the  Vletminh  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam.  These  states  ^^re  to  become  fully 
independent  countries,  With  the  last  named 
partitioned  near  the  17th  parallel  into  two 
states  pending  reunifidation  through  free 
elections  to  be  held  by  July  20,  1956.  The 
United  States  and  Vietnam  are  not  signa- 
tories to  these  agreements. ) 

CHAPTER     I PROVISIONAL,    MILITARY     DEMARCA- 

TIpN   LINE   AND   DEMStlTARIZED    ZONE 

Articie  1 

A  provisional  milltaity  demarcation  line 
shall  be  fixed,  on  either  side  of  which  the 
forces  of  the  two  parties  shall  be  regrouped 
after  their  withdrawal,  the  forces  of  the 
People's  Army  of  Vietnam  to  the  north  of 
the  line  and  the  forces  of  the  French  Union 
to  the  south. 

The  provisional  military  demarcation  line 
is  fixed  as  shown  on|  the  map  attached 
(omitted).  1 

It  is  also  agreed  that  a  demilitarized  zone 
shall  be  established  on  either  side  of  the 
demarcation  line,  to  a  width  of  not  more 
than  5  kilometers  from  it,  to  act  as  a  buffer 
zone  and  avoid  any  incidents  which  might 
result  In  the  resumption  of  hostilities. 

Article  2 

The  period  within  which  the  movement 
of  all  the  forces  of  either  party  into  its 
regrouping  zone  on  eitiher  side  of  the  pro- 
visional military  dematcation  line  shall  be 
completed  shall  not  etceed  300  days  from 
the  date  'Of  the  presemt  agreement's  entry 
into  force.  I 

Article  3 

Whei  the  provisional  military  demarca- 
tion line  coincides  wllii  a  waterway,  the 
waters  of  such  waterway  shall  be  open  to 
civil  navigation  by  b0th  parties  wherever 
one  bank  is  controUpd  by  one  party  and 
the  other  bank  by  the  other  party.  The 
Joint  Commission  shall  establish  rules  of 
navigation  for  the  stretch  of  waterway  in 
question.  The  merchant  shipping  and  other 
civilian  craft  of  each  party  shall  have  un- 
restricted access  to  the  land  under  its  mili- 
tary control. 

Arti<tle  4 

The  provisional  military  demarcation  line 
between  the  two  final  regrouping  zones  is 
extended  into  the  territorial  waters  by  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  general  line  of  the 
coast. 

All  coastal  Islands  north  of  this  boundary 
shall  be  evacuated  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  French  Union,  and  all  Islands  south  of 
it  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  forces  of  the 
People's  Army  of  Vietnam. 

Article  5 

To  avoid  any  incidents  which  might  re- 
sult in  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  all 
military  forces,  supplies,  and  equipment 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  demilitarized 
zone  within  25  days  of  the  present  agree- 
ment's entry  into  force. 

Artuile  6 

No  person,  milltaryj  |or  civilian,  shall  be 
permitted  to  cross  th0  provisional  military 


demarcation  line  unless  specifically  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  the  Joint  Commission. 

Article  7 
No  person,  military  or  civilian,  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  demilitarized  zone  ex- 
cept persons  concerned  with  the  conduct  of 
civil  administration  and  relief  and  persons 
specifically  authorized  to  enter  by  the  Joint 
Commission. 

Article  8 

Civil  administration  and  relief  In  the  de- 
militarized zone  on  either  side  of  the  pro- 
visional military  demarcation  line  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  commanders  in 
chief  of  the  two  parties  In  their  respective 
zones.  The  number  of  persons,  military  or 
civilian,  from  each  side  who  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  demilitarized  zone  for  the  con- 
duct of  civil  administration  and  relief  shall 
be  determined  by  the  respective  command- 
ers, but  In  no  case  shall  the  total  number 
authorized  by  either  side  exceed  at  any  one 
time  a  figure  to  be  determined  by  the  Trung 
Gia  Military  Commission  or  by  the  Joint 
Commission.  The  number  of  civil  police  and 
the  arms  to  be  carried  by  them  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Joint  Commission.  No  one  else 
shall  carry  arms  unless  specifically  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  Joint  Commission. 
Article  9 

Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  limiting  the  complete  free- 
dom of  movement,  into,  out  of  or  within  the 
demilitarized  zone,  of  the  Joint  Commission. 
Its  Joint  groups,  the  International  Commis- 
sion to  be  set  up  as  Indicated  below,  its  in- 
spection teams  and  any  other  persons,  sup- 
plies or  equipment  specifically  authorized  to 
enter  the  demilitarized  zone  by  the  Joint 
Commission.  Freedom  of  movement  shall  be 
permitted  across  trfe  territory  under  the  mili- 
tary control  of  either  side  over  any  road  or 
waterway  which  has  to  be  taken  between 
points  within  the  demilitarized  zone  when 
such  points  are  not  connected  by  roads  or 
waterways  lying  completely  within  the  de- 
militarized zone. 

CHAPTER     II PRINCIPLES    AND    PROCEDURE    GOV 

ERNINO     IMPLEMENTATION     OF     THE     PRESENT 
AGREEMENT 

Article  10 
The  commanders  of  the  forces  on  each 
side,  on  the  one  side  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  French  Union  forces  in  Indochina  and 
on  the  other  side  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam,  shall  order 
and  enforce  the  complete  cessation  of  all 
hostilities  in  Vietnam  by  all  armed  forces 
under  their  control,  including  all  units  and 
personnel  of  the  ground,  naval  and  air  forces. 

Article    11 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  a  si- 
multaneous cease-fire  throughout  Indochina, 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  shall  be  simul- 
taneous throughout  all  parts  of  Vietnam,  in 
all  areas  of  hostilities  and  for  all  the  forces 
of  the  two  parties. 

Taking  Into  account  the  time  effectively 
required  to  transmit  the  cease-fire  order 
down  to  the  lowest  echelons  of  the  combat- 
ant forces  on  both  sides,  the  two  parties  are 
agreed  that  the  cease-fire  shall  take  effect 
completely  and  simultaneously  for  the  differ- 
ent sectors  of  the  country  as  follows: 

Northern  Vietnam  at  8  a.m.  (local  time)  on 
July  27,  1954. 

Central  Vietnam  at  8  a.m.  (local  time)  on 
August  1.  1954. 

Southern  Vietnam  at  8  a.m.  (local  time)  on 
August  11.  1954. 

It  is  agreed  that  Pelplng  mean  time  shall 
be  taken  as  local  time. 

From  such  time  as  the  cease-fire  becomes 
effective  In  northern  Vietnam,  both  parties 
undertake  not  to  engage  In  any  large-scale 
offensive  action  in  any  part  of  the  Indo- 
chinese   theater   of   operations   and   not   to 


commit  the  air  forces  based  on  northern 
Vietnam,  outside  that  sector.  The  two 
parties  also  undertake  to  inform  each  other 
of  their  plans  for  movement  from  one  re- 
grouping zone  to  another  within  25  days  of 
the  present  agreement's  entry  into  force. 

Article   12 
All  the  operations  and  movements  entailed 
in  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  regrouping 
must  proceed  in  a  safe  and  orderly  fashion: 

(a)  Within  a  certain  number  of  days  after 
the  cease-fire  agreement  shall  have  become 
effective,  the  number  to  be  determined  on  the 
spot  by  the  Trung  Gia  Military  Commission, 
each  party  shall  be  responsible  for  removing 
and  neutralizing  mines  (Ihcludlng  river-  and 
sea-mines),  booby  traps,  explosives  and  any 
other  dangerous  substances  placed  by  It.  In 
the  event  of  its  being  impossible  to  complete 
the  work  of  removal  and  neutralization  in 
time,  the  party  concerned  shall  mark  the 
spot  by  placing  visible  signs  there.  All  de- 
molitions, minefields,  wire  entanglements 
and  other  hazards  to  the  free  movement  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Joint  Commission  and 
its  Joint  groups,  known  to  be  present  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  military  forces,  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Joint  Commission  by  the 
commanders  of  the  opposing  forces; 

(b)  Prom  the  time  of  the  cease-fire  until 
regrouping  is  completed  on  either  side  of  the 
demarcation  line: 

(1)  The  forces  of  either  party  shall  be 
provisionally  withdrawn  from  the  provisional 
assembly  areas  assigned  to  the  other  party. 

(2)  When  one  party's  forces  withdraw  by  a 
route  (road,  rail,  waterway,  sea  route)  which 
passes  through  the  territory  of  the  other 
party  (see  article  24) ,  the  latter  party's  forces 
must  provisionally  withdraw  three  kilometers 
on  each  side  of  such  route,  but  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  interfering  with  the 
movements  of  the  civil  population. 

Article  13 

From  the  time  of  the  cease-fire  until  the 
completion  of  the  movements  from  one  re- 
grouping zone  Into  the  other,  civil  and  mili- 
tary transport  aircraft  shall  follow  air -corri- 
dors between  the  provisional  assembly  areas 
assigned  to  the  French  Union  forces  north 
of  the  demarcation  line  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Laotian  frontier  and  the  regrouping 
zone  assigned  to  the  French  Union  forces  on 
the  other  hand. 

The  position  of  the  alr-corrldors,  their 
width  the  safety  route  for  single-engined 
military  aircraft  transferred  to  the  south 
and  the  search  and  rescue  procedure  for  air- 
craft in  distress  shall  be  determined  on  the 
spot  by  the  Trung  Gia  Military  Commission. 
Article   14 

Political  and  administrative  measures  in 
the  two  regrouping  zones,  on  either  side  of 
the  provisional  military  demarcation  line: 

(a)  Pending  the  general  elections  which 
will  bring  about  the  unification  of  Vietnam, 
the  conduct  of  civil  administration  In  each  . 
regrouping  zone  shall  be  In  the  hands  of 
the  party  whose  forces  are  to  be  regrouped 
there  In  virtue  of  the  present  agreement; 

(b)  Any  territory  controlled  by  one  party 
which  is  transferred  to  the  other  party  by 
the  regrouping  plan  shall  continue  to  be 
administered  by  the  former  party  until  such 
date  as  all  the  troops  who  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred have  completely  left  that  territory  so 
as  to  free  the  zone  assigned  to  the  party  in 
question.  From  then  on,  such  territory  shaU 
be  regarded  as  transferred  to  the  other  party, 
who  shall  assume  responsibility  for  it. 

Steps  shall  be  taken  to  Insure  that  there  is 
no  break  in  the  transfer  of  responsibilities. 
For  this  purpose,  adequate  notices  shall  be 
given  by  the  withdrawing  party  to  the  other 
party,  which  shall  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, in  particular  by  sending  admin- 
istrative and  police  detachments  to  prepare 
for  the  assumption  of  administrative  respon- 
sibility.   The  length  of  such  notice  shall  be 
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determined  by  the  Trung  Gia  Military  Com- 
mission. Tlie  transfer  fhall  be  effected  in 
successive  stages  for  the  various  territorial 
sectors. 

The  transfer  of  the  civil  administration  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  shall  be 
completed  within  the  respective  time  limits 
laid  down  in  article  15  for  military  move- 
ments. 

(c)  Each  party  undertakes  to  refrain  from 
any  reprisals  or  discrimination  against  per- 
sons or  organizations  on  account  of  their 
activities  during  the  hostilities  and  to  guar- 
antee their  democratic  liberties. 

(d)  From  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
the  present  agreement  until  the  movement 
of  troops  is  completed,  any  civilians  residing 
in  a  district  controlled  by  one  party  who  wish 
to  go  and  live  in  the  zone  assigned  to  the 
other  party  shall  be  permitted  and  helped  to 
do  so  by  tlie  authorities  in  that  district. 

Article  15 

The  disengagement  of  the  combatants,  and 
the  withdrawals  and  transfers  of  military 
forces,  equipment  and  supplies  shall  take 
place  in  accordance  with  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

(a)  The  withdrawals  and  transfers  of  the 
military  forces,  equipment  and  supplies  of 
the  two  parties  shall  be  completed  within 
300  days,  as  laid  down  In  article  2  of  the 
present  agreement; 

(b)  Within  either  territory  successive 
withdrawals  shall  be  made  by  sectors,  por- 
tions of  sectors  or  provinces.  Transfers 
from  one  regrouping  zone  to  another  shall  be 
made  in  successive  monthly  installments  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
transferred: 

(c)  The  two  parties  shall  undertake  to 
carry  out  all  troop  withdrawals  and  transfers 
in  accordance  with  the  aims  of  the  present 
agreement,  shall  permit  no  hostile  act  and 
shall  take  no  step  whatsoever  which  might 
hamper  such  withdrawals  and  transfers. 
They  shall  assist  one  another  as  far  as  this 
is  possible: 

(d)  The  two  parties  shall  permit  no  de- 
struction or  sabotage  of  any  public  property 
and  no  injury  to  the  life  and  property  of  the 
civil  population.  They  shall  permit  no  in- 
terference in  local  civil  administration; 

(e)  The  Joint  Commission  and  the  Inter- 
national Commission  shall  Insure  that  steps 
are  taken  to  safeguard  the  forces  in  the 
course  of  withdraw^  and  transfer: 

(f)  The  Trung  Gia  Military  Commission, 
and  later  the  Joint  Commission,  shall  de- 
termine by  common  agreement  the  exact 
procedure  for  the  disengagement  of  the  com- 
batants and  for  troop  withdrawals  and  trans- 
fers, on  the  basis  of  the  principles  men- 
tioned above  and  within  the  framework  laid 
down  below: 

1.  The  disengagement  of  the  combatants, 
including  the  concentration  of  the  armed 
forces  of  all  kinds  and  also  each  party's 
movements  into  the  provisional  assembly 
areas  assigned  to  It  and  the  other  party's 
provisional  withdrawal  from  it.  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  a  period  not  exceeding  15  days 
after  the  date  when  the  cease-fire  becomes 
effective. 

The  general  delineation  of  the  provisional 
assembly  areas  Is  set  out  in  the  maps '  an- 
nexed to  the  present  agreement. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  incidents,  no  troops 
shall  be  stationed  less  than  1,500  meters  from 
the  lines  delimiting  the  provisional  assembly 
areas. 

During  the  period  until  the  transfers  are 
concluded,  all  the  coastal  islands  west  of  the 
following  lines  shall  be  Included  in  the  Hai- 
phong perimeter: 

Meridian  of  the  southern  point  of  Kebao 
Island 


•  Not  reprinted  here. 


Northern  coast  of  the  He  Rousse  (ex- 
cluding the  islands),  extended  as  far  as  the 
meridian  of  Campha-Mines 

Meridian  of  Champha-Mines. 

2.  The  withdrawals  and  transfers  shall  be 
effected  in  the  following  order  and  within 
the  following  periods  (from  the  date  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  present  agreement) : 

Forces  of  the  French  Union 

Days 

Hanoi  perimeter 80 

Halduong  perimeter 100 

Haiphong   perimeter 300 

Forces  of  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam 

Ham  Tan  and  Xuyenmec  provisional 

assembly  area 80 

Central  Vietnam  provisional  assembly 

area — first  installment 80 

Plaine  des  Jones  provisional  assem- 
bly area 100 

Point    Camau     provisional     assembly 

area 200 

Central  Vietnam  provisional  assem- 
bly area — last  Installment 300 

CHAPTER  III — BAN  ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  FRESH 
TROOPS,  MILITARY  PERSONNEL,  ARMS  AND 
MUNITIONS,    MILITART    BASES 

Article  16 

With  effect  from  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  present  agreement,  the  introduc- 
tion into  Vietnam  of  any  troop  reinforce- 
ments and  additional  military  personnel  is 
prohibited. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  rota- 
tion of  units  and  groups  of  personnel,  the 
arrival  in  Vietnam  of  individual  person- 
nel on  a  temporary  duty  basis  and  the  re- 
turn of  Vietnam  of  individual  personnel  af- 
ter short  periods  of  leave  or  temporary  duty 
outside  Vietnam  shall  be  permitted  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  below: 

(a)  Rotation  of  units  (defined  in  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  article)  and  groups  of  per- 
sonnel shall  not  be  permitted  for  French 
Union  troops  stationed  north  of  the  provi- 
sional military  demarcation  line  laid  down 
in  article  1  of  the  present  agreement,  dur- 
ing the  withdrawal  period  provided  for  in 
article  2. 

However,  imder  the  heading  of  individual 
personnel  not  more  than  50  men,  in- 
cluding officers,  shall  during  any  1  month 
be  permitted  to  enter  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  provisional  military  demar- 
cation line  on  a  temporary  duty  basis  or  to 
return  there  after  short  periods  of  leave  or 
temporary  duty  outside  Vietnam. 

(b)  "Rotation"  is  defined  as  the  replace- 
ment of  units  or  groups  of  personnel  by 
other  units  of  the  same  echelon  or  by  per- 
sonnel who  are  arriving  in  Vietnam  territory 
to  do  their  oversea  service  there; 

(c)  The  tmlts  rotated  shall  never  be  larger 
than  a  battalion — or  the  corresponding  eche- 
lon for  air  and  naval  forces; 

(d)  Rotation  shall  be  conducted  on  a 
man-for-man  basis,  provided,  however,  that 
in  any  one  quarter  neither  party  shall  intro- 
duce more  than  15,500  members  of  its  armed 
forces  into  Vietnam  under  the  rotation 
policy. 

(e)  Rotation  units  (defined  In  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  article)  and  groups  of  personnel, 
and  the  individual  personnel  mentioned  in 
this  article,  shall  enter  and  leave  Vietnam 
only  through  the  entry  points  enumerated 
In  article  20  below: 

(f)  Each  'party  shall  notify  the  Joint 
commission  and  the  International  commis- 
sion at  least  2  days  In  advance  of  any 
arrivals  or  departures  of  units,  groups  of 
personnel  and  Individual  personnel  In  or 
from  Vietnam.  Reports  on  the  arrivals  or 
departures  of  units,  groups  of  personnel  and 
individual  personnel  In  or  from  Vietnam 
shall  be  submitted  daily  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mission and  the  International  Commission. 

All  the  above-mentioned  notifications  and 
reports  shall  Indicate  the  places  and  dates 


of  arrival  or  departure  and  the  number  of 
persons  arriving  or  departing. 

(g)  The  International  Commission  through 
its  inspection  teams,  shall  supervise  and 
inspect  the  rotation  of  units  and  groups  of 
personal  and  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
Individual  personnel  as  authorized  above,  at 
the  points  of  entry  enumerated  in  article  20 
below. 

Article  17 

(a)  With  effect  from  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  present  agreement,  the 
Introduction  into  Vietnam  of  any  reinforce, 
ments  In  the  form  of  all  types  of  arms,  mu- 
nitions and  other  war  material,  such  as 
combat  aircraft,  naval  craft,  pieces  of  ord- 
nance. Jet  engines  and  Jet  weapons  and  ar- 
mored vehicles,  is  prohibited. 

(b)  It  is  understood,  however,  that  war 
material,  arms,  and  munitions  which  have 
been  destroyed,  damaged,  worn  out,  or  used 
up  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  may  be 
replaced  on  the  basis  of  plece-for-piece  of  the 
same  type  and  with  similar  characteristics. 
Such  replacement  o(  war  material,  arms,  and 
munitions  shall  not  be  permitted  for  French 
Union  troops  stationed  north  of  the  pro- 
visional military  demarcation  line  laid  down 
in  article  1  of  the  present  agreement,  during 
the  withdrawal  period  provided  for  in  article 
2. 

Naval  craft  may  perform  transport  opera- 
tions between  the  regrouping  zones. 

(c)  The  war  material,  arms,  and  munitions 
for  replacement  purposes  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  article,  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  Vietnam  only  through  the  points 
of  entry  enumerated  in  article  20  below.  War 
material,  arms,  and  munitions  to  be  replaced 
shall  be  shipped  from  Vietnam  only  through 
the  points  of  en^ry  enumerated  in  article  20 
below; 

(d)  Apart  from  the  replacements  permitted 
within  the  limits  laid  down  in  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  article,  the  Introduction  of  war  ma- 
terial, arms,  and  munitions  of  all  types  in  the 
form  of  unassembled  parts  for  subsequent 
assembly  is  prohibited; 

(e)  Each  party  shall  notify  the  Joint  Com- 
mirsion  and  the  International  Commission 
at  least  2  days  in  adv;Tncc  of  any  arrivals  or 
departures  which  may  take  place  of  war 
material,  arms,  and  munitions  of  all  types. 

In  order  to  justify  the  requests  for  the 
introduction  into  Vietnam  of  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  other  war  material  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  article)  for  replace- 
ment purposes,  a  report  concerning  each  in- 
coming shipment  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Commission  and  the  International 
Commission.  Such  reports  shall  indicate  the 
use  made  of  the  items  so  replaced. 

(f)  The  International  Commission, 
through  its  inspection  teams,  shall  supervise 
and  inspect  the  replacements  permitted  in 
the  circumstances  laid  down  In  this  article, 
at  the  points  of  entry  enumerated  In  article 
20  below. 

Article  18 
With  effect  from  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force  of  the  present  agreement,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ftiilitary  bases  is  prohibited 
throughout  Vietnam  territory. 

Article  19 
With  effect  from  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  present  agreement,  no  military 
base  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  state  may 
be  established  in  the  regrouping  zone  of 
either  party;  the  two  parties  shall  Insure 
that  the  zones  assigned  to  them  do  not  ad- 
here to  any  military  alliance  and  are  not 
used  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to 
further  an  aggressive  policy. 

Article  20 

The  points  of  entry  Into  Vietnam  for  rota- 
tion personnel  and  replacements  of  material 
are  fixed  as  follows : 

Zones  to  the  north  of  the  provisional  mili- 
tary   demarcation    line:    Laokay,    Langson, 
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Vlnh,      Dong-Hol, 


Tien-Yen,      Haiphong, 
Muong-Sen; 

Zone  to  the  south  of  tpe  provisional  mill 
tary   demarcation   line:  ITourane,   Quinhor 
Nhatrang,  Bangol.  Salgott,  Cap  St.  Jacques. 
Tanchau. 

chapter  iv — prisoners  ow  war  and  civilian 
intern4;£s 

Article  \il 
The  liberation  and  repb.trlation  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war  and  civilian  Internes  detained 
by  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the  coming  Into 
force  of  the  present  agrqement  shall  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  follo:f1ng  conditions: 

(a)  All  prisoners  of  \i'ar  and  civilian  in- 
ternees of  Vietnam,  French  and  other  na- 
tionalities captured  since  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  Vietnam  during  military  opera- 
tions or  in  any  other  circumstances  of  war 
and  in  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Vietnam 
shall  be  liberated  withlrl  a  period  of  30  days 
after  the  date  when  thp  cease-fire  becomes 
effective  in  ench  theater,  j 

( b )  The  term  "civillari  internees"  Is  under- 
stood to  mean  all  person)s  who,  having  in  any 
way  contributed  to  the :  political  and  armed 
struggle  between  the  twio  parties,  have  been 
arrested  for  that  reason!  and  have  been  kept 
in  detention  by  either  pajrty  during  the  period 
of  hostilities. 

(C)  All  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  in- 
ternees held  by  either  party  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  other  party,  who  shjll  give  them  all  pos- 
sible assistance  in  proceeding  to  their  coun- 
try of  origin,  place  of  habitual  residence  or 
the  zone  of  their  choice. 

chapter  V — mi$cellaneous 
Articl\p22 
The  commanders  of  ihe  forces  of  the  two 
parties  shall  insure  that  persons  under  their 
respective  commands  who  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  agreement  are  suit- 
ably punished.  i 

Article  23 
In  cases  in  which  tWe  place  of  burial  is 
known  and  the  existenife  of  graves  has  been 
established,    the    comn^ander    of    the    forces 
of  either  party  shall,  within  a  specific  period 
after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  armistice 
agreement,    permit    the    graves   service   per- 
sonnel of  the  other  party  to  enter  the  part 
of  Vietnam   territory   Under   their   military 
control  for  the  purpoaa  of  finding  and  re- 
moving the  bodies  of  deceased  military  per- 
sonnel of  that  party,  :lncludlng  the  bodies 
of   deceased    prisoners   of    war.      The    Joint 
Commission  shall  determine  the  procedures 
and  the  time  limit  for  the  performance  of 
this  task.     The  commanders  of  the  forces 
of   the   two    parties   shall   communicate    to 
each  other  all  Information  In  their  posses- 
sion as  to  the  place  of  burial  of  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  other  pftrty. 
Artiale  24 
The  present  agreement  shall  apply  to  all 
the  armed  forces  of  either  party.    The  armed 
forces  of  each  party  bhall  respect  the  de- 
militarized zone  and  the  territory  under  the 
military  control  of  thei  other  party,  and  shall 
commit  no  act  and  undertake  no  operation 
against  the  other  party  and  shall  not  engage 
in  blockade  of  any  kind  In  Vietnam. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  article,  the 
word  "territory"  Includes  territorial  waters 
and  airspace.  , 

Artikle  25 

The  commanders  of  the  forces  of  the  two 
parties  shall  afford  full  protection  and  all 
possible  assistance  and  cooperation  to  the 
Joint  Commission  and  its  Joint  groups  and 
to  the  International  Commission  and  its  In- 
spection teams  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  and  tasks  assigned  to  them  by  the 
present  agreement. 

Article  26 

Tlie  costs  Involved  In  the  operations  of  the 
Joint  Commission  and  Joint  groups  and  of 


the  International  Commission  and  Its  In- 
spection teams  shall  be  shared  equally  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

Article  27 


The  signatories  of  the  present  agreement 
and  their  succei;sors  In  their  functions  shall 
be  responsible  for  Insuring  and  observance 
and  enforcement  of  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions there  of.  The  commanders  of  the 
forces  of  the  two  parties  shall,  within  their 
respective  commands,  take  all  steps  and 
make  all  arrangements  necessary  to  Insure 
full  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of 
the  present  agreement  by  all  elements  and 
military  personnel  under  their  command. 

The  procedures  laid  down  in  the  present 
agreement  shall,  whenever  necessary,  be 
studied  by  the  commanders  of  the  two 
parties  and,  if  necessary,  defined  more  spe- 
cifically by  the  Joint  Commission. 


chapter  VI — joint  COMMISSION  AND  INTER- 
NA-nONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  SUPERVISION  AND 
CONTROL    IN    VIETNAM 

28.  Responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
shall  rest  with  the  parties. 

29.  An  International  Commission  shall  in- 
sure the  control  and  supervision  of  this  exe- 
cution. 

30.  In  order  to  facilitate,  under  the  condi- 
tions shown  below,  the  execution  of  provi- 
sions concerning  joint  actions  by  the  two 
parties,  p.  Joint  Commission  shall  be  set  up 
In  Vietnam. 

31.  The  Joint  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  the  commanders  of  the  two  parties. 

32.  The  presidents  of  the  delegations  to  the 
Joint  Commission  shall  hold  the  rank  of 
general. 

The  Joint  Commission  shall  set  up  joint 
groups  the  number  of  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
parties.  The  joint  groups  shall  be  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  officers  from  both 
parties.  Their  location  on  the  demarcation 
line  between  the  regrouping  zones  shall  be 
determined  by  the  parties  whilst  taking  Into 
account  the  powers  of  the  Joint  Commission. 

33.  The  Joint  Commission  shall  insure  the 
execution  of  the  following  provisions  of  the 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities: 

(a)  A  simultaneous  and  general  cease- 
fire in  Vietnam  for  all  regular  and  irregular 
armed  forces  of  the  two  parties. 

(b)  A  regroupment  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  two  parties. 

(c)  Observance  of  the  demarcation  lines 
between  the  regrouping  zones  and  of  the  de- 
militarized sectors. 

Within  the  limits  of  its  competence  It 
shall  help  the  parties  to  execute  the  said 
provisions,  shall  Insure  liaison  between  them 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  carrying 
out  plans  for  the  application  of  these  pro- 
visions, and  shall  endeavor  to  solve  such  dis- 
puted questions  as  may  arise  between  the 
parties  in  the  course  of.  executing  these  pro- 
visions. 

34.  An  International  commission  shall  be 
set  up  for  the  control  and  supervision  over 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam.  It  shall  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  following  States:  Canada,  India 
and  Poland. 

It  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  represent- 
ative of  India. 

35.  The  International  commission  shall 
set  up  fixed  and  mobile  inspection  teams, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
States.  The  fixed  teams  shall  be  located  at 
the  following  points :  Laokay,  Langson,  Tien- 
Yen,  Haiphong,  Vlnh,  Dong-Hol,  Muong-Sen, 
Tourane,  Qulnhon,  Nhatrang,  Bangol,  Saigon, 
Cap  St.  Jacques,  Tranchau.  These  points  of 
location  may,  at  a  later  date,  be  altered  at  the 
request  of  the  Joint  Commission,  or  of  one  of 
the  parties,  or  of  the  International  Commis- 


sion itself,  by  agreement  between  the  Inter- 
national Commission  and  the  command  of 
the  party  concerned.    The  zones  of  action  of 
the  mobile  teams  shall  be  the  regions  border- 
ing the  land  and  sea  frontiers  of  Vietnam, 
the  demarcation  lines  between  the  regrouping 
zones  and  the  demilitarized  zones.     Within 
the  limits  of  these  zones  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  move  freely  and  shall  receive  from 
the  local  civil  and  military  authorities  all  fa- 
cilities they  may  require  for  the  fulfillment 
of  their  tasks  (provision  of  personnel,  plac- 
ing at  their  disposal  docvunents  needed  for 
supervision,  summoning  witnesses  necessary 
for  holding  enquiries,  ensuring  the  security 
and  freedom  of  movement  of  the  inspection 
teams,  etc.).    They  shall  have  at  their  dis- 
posal such  modern  means  of  transport,  ob- 
servation, and  communication  as  they  may 
require.     Beyond  the  zones  of  action  as  de- 
fined above,  the  mobile  teams  may,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  command  of  the  party  con- 
cerned, carry  out  other  movements  within 
the   limits  of  the  tasks  given  them  by  the 
present  agreement. 

36.  The  International  Commission  shall  be 
responsible  for  supervising  the  proper  execu- 
tion by  the  parties  of  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  For  this  purpose  it  shall  fulfill 
the  tasks  of  control,  observation,  inspection, 
and  investigation  connected  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  It  shall  in 
particular : 

(a)  Control  the  movement  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  two  parties,  effected  within 
the  framework  of  the  regroupment  plan. 

(b)  Supervise  the  demarcation  lines  be- 
tween the  regrouping  areas,  and  also  the 
demilitarized  zones. 

(c)  Control  the  operations  of  releasing 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees. 

(d)  Supervise  at  ports  and  airfields  as  well 
as  along  all  frontiers  of  Vietnam  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  regulating  the 
introduction  into  the  country  of  armed 
forces,  military  personnel,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
arms,  munitions,  and  war  material. 

37.  The  International  Commission  shall, 
through  the  medium  of  the  inspection  teams 
mentioned  above,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
either  on  its  own  initiative,  or  at  the  request 
of  the  Joint  Coinmission,  or  of  one  of  the 
parties,  undertake  the  necessary  investiga- 
tions both  documentary  and  on  the  ground. 

38.  The  inspection  teams  shall  submit  to 
the  International  Commission  the  results  of 
their  supervision,  their  investigation,  and 
their  observations,  furthermore,  they  shall 
draw  up  such  special  reports  as  they  may 
consider  necessary  or  as  may  be  requested 
from  them  by  the  Commission.  In  the  case 
of  a  disagreement  within  the  teams,  the  con- 
clusions of  each  member  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission. 

39.  If  any  one  inspection  team  is  unable 
to  settle  an  Incident  or  considers  that  there 
Is  a  violation  or  a  threat  of  a  serious  viola- 
tion the  International  Commission  shall  be 
informed;  the  latter  shall  study  the  reports 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  inspection  teams 
and  shall  inform  the  parties  of  the  meastires 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Incident,  ending  of  the  violation,  or  re- 
moval of  the  threat  of  violation. 

40.  When  the  Joint  Commission  Is  unable 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  Interpretation 
to  be  given  to  some  provision  or  on  the  ap- 
praisal of  a  fact,  the  International  Com- 
mission shall  be  informed  of  the  disputed 
question.  Its  recommendations  shall  be  sent 
directly  to  the  parties  and  shall  be  notified 
to  the  Joint  Commission. 

41.  The  recommendations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  shall  be  adopted  by  ma- 
jority vote,  subje<;t  to  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  article  42.  If  the  votes  are  divided 
the  Chairman's  vote  shall  be  decisive. 

The  International  Commission  may  formu- 
late recommendations  concerning  amend- 
ments and  additions  which  should  be  made 
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to  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  In  Vietnam,  In  order 
to  Insure  a  more  effective  execution  of  that 
agreement.  These  recommendations  shall  be 
adopted  unanimously. 

42.  When  dealing  with  questions  concern- 
ing violations,  or  threats  of  violations,  which 
might  lead  to  a  resumption  of  hostilities, 
namely : 

(a)  Refusal  by  the  armed  forces  of  one 
party  to  effect  the  movements  provided  for 
In  the  regroupment  plan; 

(b)  Violation  by  the  armed  forces  of  one 
of  the  parties  of  the  regrouping  zones,  ter- 
ritorial waters,  or  air  space  of  the  other  party; 

The  decisions  of  the  International  Com- 
mission must  be  unanimous. 

43.  If  one  of  the  parties  refuses  to  put  Into 
effect  a  recommendation  of  the  International 
Commission,  the  parties  concerned  or  the 
Commission  itself  shall  inform  the  members 
of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

If  the  International  Commission  does  not 
reach  unanimity  in  the  cases  provided  for 
In  article  42,  it  shall  submit  a  majority  report 
and  one  or  more  minority  reports  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference. 

The  International  Commission  shall  In- 
form the  members  of  the  Conference  in  all 
cases  where  its  activity  is  being  hindered. 

44.  The  International  Commission  shall  be 
set  up  at  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Indochina  ^n  order  that  it  should  be 
able  to  fulfill  the  tasks  provided  for  in  article 
36. 

45.  The  International  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control  In  Vietnam  shall  act 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  International 
Commissions  for  Supervision  and  Control  In 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

The  Secretaries-General  of  these  three 
Commissions  shall  be  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating their  work  and  for  relations  be- 
tween them. 

46.  The  International  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control  in  Vietnam  may, 
after  consultation  with  the  International 
Commissions  for  Supervision  and  Control  In 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  having  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  progressively  reduce  Its  ac- 
tivities. Such  a  decision  must  be  adopted 
unanimously. 

47  All  the  provisions  of  the  present  agree- 
ment, save  the  second  subparagraph  of 
article  11.  shall  enter  Into  force  at  2400  hours 
(Geneva  time)  on  July  22. 1954. 

Done  In  Geneva  at  2400  hours  on  the  20th 
of  July  1954  in  French  and  In  Vietnamese, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  People's 
Army  of  Vietnam. 

Ta-Qtj.^ng  BirtJ. 
Vice    Minister    of    National    Defense    of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
For  the  conunander  in  chief  of  the  French 
Union  Forces  In  Indochina. 

Brigadier  General  Delteh. 

DiX:LARAT10N    OP   THE    NHTtmULrTT    OF    L.\OS. 

July  23,  1862 

(The  1954  Geneva  accords  provided  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  Communist 
forces  from  Laos  and  for  the  reintegration  of 
the  Pathet  Lao  into  the  national  community. 
However,  it  was  not  until  3  years  later  that 
the  Pathet  Lao,  having  achieved  important 
concessions  from  the  Royal  Lao  Government 
agreed  to  the  reunification  and  ostensibly  to 
the  dissolution  of  Pathet  Lao  forces.  In 
1959,  the  Pathet  Lao  reverted  to  the  use  of 
force  and  by  spring  of  1961  won  a  series  of 
military  victories  and  were  in  a  position  to 
take  over  the  country.  In  1961  a  de  facto 
cease  fire  was  achieved  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Prince  Boun  Gum  and  the  Geneva 
Conference  to  settle  the  Lao  question  con- 
vened, which  finally  resulted  in  agreement  In 
1962,  by  which  a  coalition  government  would 
be  established,  all  foreign  troops  and  mili- 
tary personnel  withdrawn,  and  the  use   of 


Lao  territory  for  "Interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries"  was  prohibited.) 

The  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Burma, 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  Canada,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Republic  of  France, 
the  Republic  of  India,  the  Polish  People's 
Republic,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  King- 
dom of  Thailand,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  whose  representa- 
tives took  part  In  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian  Ques- 
tion, 1961-62; 

Welcoming  the  presentation  of  the  state- 
ment of  neutrality  by  the  Royal  Government 
of  Laos  of  July  9,  1962,  and  taking  note  of 
this  statement,  which  Is,  with  the  conctir- 
rence  of  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos,  In- 
corporated in  the  present  declaration  as  an 
Integral  part  thereof,  and  the  text  of  which 
is  as. follows: 

"The  royal  Government  of  Laos. 
"Beiiio  resolved  to  follow  the  path  of  peace 
and  neutrality  in  conformity  with  the  Inter- 
ests and  aspirations  of  the  Laotian  people, 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  the  Joint  Com- 
munique of  Ztu-ich  dated  June  22,  1961,  and 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  In  order  to 
build  a  peaceful,  neutral,  Independent,  demo- 
cratic, unified,  and  prosperous  Laos," 
"Solemnly  declares  that: 
"(1)  It  will  resolutely  apply  the  five 
principles  of  peaceful  co-existence  in  foreign 
relations,  and  will  develop  friendly  relations 
and  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  all 
countries,  the  neighboring  countries  first  and 
foremost,  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  of 
respect  for  the  Independence  and  sovereignty 
of  Laos; 

"(2)  It  is  the  will  of  the  Laotian  people  to 
protect  and  Insure  respect  for  the  sovereignty. 
Independence,  neutrality,  unity,  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Laos; 

"(3)  It  will  not  resort  to  the  use  or  threat 
of  force  In  any  way  which  might  impair  the 
peace  of  other  countries,  and  will  not  inter- 
fere In  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries; 

"  (4)  It  win  not  enter  into  any  military  alli- 
ance or  into  any  agreement,  whether  military 
or  otherwise,  which  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos;  it  will 
not  allow  the  establishment  of  any  foreign 
military  base  on  Laotian  territory,  nor  allow 
any  country  to  use  Laotian  territory  for  mili- 
tary purposes  or  for  the  purposes  of  Interfer- 
ence In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries, 
nor  recognize  the  protection  of  any  alliance 
or  military  coalition.  Including  SEATO. 

"(5)  It  will  not  allow  any  foreign  inter- 
ference in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos  in  any  form  whatsoever; 

"(6)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  5 
of  the  protocol,  it  will  require  the  with- 
drawal from  Laos  of  all  foreign  troops  and 
military  personnel,  and  will  not  allow  any 
foreign  troops  or  military  personnel  to  be 
Introduced  into  Laos; 

"(7)  It  will  accept  direct  and  uncondition- 
al aid  from  all  countries  that  wish  to  help 
the  Kingdom  of  Laos  build  up  an  Independ- 
ent and  autonomous  national  economy  on 
the  basts  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Laos; 

"(8)  It  will  respect  the  treaties  and  agree- 
ments signed  In  conformity  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Laotian  people  and  of  the  policy 
of  peace  and  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom,  In 
particular  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1962, 
and  will  abrogate  all  treaties  and  agreements 
which  are  contrary  to  those  principles. 

"This  statement  of  neutrality  by  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  shall  be  promulgated 
constitutionally  and  shall  have  the  force  of 
law. 

"The  Kingdom  of  Laos  appeals  to  all  the 
states  participating  In  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian 
Question,  and  to  all  other  states,  to  recog- 


nize the  sovereignty,  Independence,  neutral- 
ity, unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of  Laos, 
to  conform  to  these  principles  in  all  respects, 
and  to  refrain  from  any  action  Inconsistent 
therewith. 

Confirming  the  principles  of  respect  for 
the  sovereignty,  Independence,  unity  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
and  noninterference  in  its  Internal  affairs 
which  are  embodied  In  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954; 

Emphasizing  the  principle  of  respect  for 
the  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

Agreeing  that  the  above-mentioned  prin- 
ciples constitute  a  basis  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Laotian  question; 
.  Profoundly  convinced  that  the  independ- 
ence and  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
will  assist  the  peaceful  democratic  develop- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  and  the 
achievement  of  national  accord  and  unity  in 
that  country,  as  well  as  the  strengthening 
of  peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia; 

1.  Solemnly  declare,  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos,  as  expressed  in  the  state- 
ment of  neutrality  by  the  royal  government 
of  Laos  of  July  9,  1962,  that  they  recognize 
and  will  respect  and  observe  in  every  way 
the  sovereignty,  independence,  neutrality, 
unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos. 

2.  Undertake,  in  particular,  that 

(a)  they  will  not  commit  or  participate 
in  any  way  in  any  act  which  might  directly 
or  indirectly  Impair  the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, neutrality,  unity  or  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

(b)  they  will  not  resort  to  the  use  or 
threat  of  force  or  any  other  measure  which 
might  Impair  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos; 

(d)  they  will  not  attach  conditions  of  a 
direct  Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

(d)  they  will  not  attach  conditions  of  a 
political  nature  to  any  assistance  which  they 
may  offer  or  which  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  may 
seek: 

(e)  they  will  not  bring  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos  in  any  way  into  any  military  alliance 
or  any  other  agreement,  whether  military  or 
otherwise,  which  is  Inconsistent  with  her 
neutrality,  nor  invite  or  encourage  her  to 
enter  Into  any  such  alliance  or  to  conclude 
any  such  agreement; 

(f )  they  will  respect  the  wish  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  not  to  recognize  the  protection 
of  any  alliance  or  military  coalition,  Includ- 
ing SEATO; 

(g)  they  win  not  Introduce  into  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  foreign  troops  or  military  per- 
sonnel in  any  form  whatsoever,  nor  will  they 
In  any  way  facilitate  or  connive  at  the  Intro- 
duction of  any  foreign  troops  or  military 
personnel; 

(h)  they  will  not  establish  nor  will  they 
in  any  way  facilitate  or  connive  at  the  es- 
tablishment In  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  of  any 
foreign  military  base,  foreign  strong  point  or 
other  foreign  military  installation  of  any 
kind; 

(1)  they  will  not  use  the  territory  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos  for  interference  In  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries; 

(J)  they  will  not  use  the  territory  of  any 
country,  including  their  own  for  interference 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos. 

3.  Appeal  to  all  other  states  to  recognize, 
respect,  and  observe  In  every  way  the  sover- 
eignty. Independence,  and  neutrality,  and 
also  the  unity  and  territorial  integrity,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos  and  to  refrain  from  any 
action  inconsistent  with  these  principles  or 
with  other  provisions  of  the  present  declara- 
tion. 

4.  Undertake,  in  the  event  of  a  violation 
or  threat  of  violation  of  the  sovereignty,  in- 
dependence, neutrality,  tmlty,  or  territorial 
Integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  to  consult 
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iolntly  with  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos 
and  among  themselves  In  order  to  consider 
measures  which  might  prove  to  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  observance  of  these  principles 
and  the  other  provisions  of  the  present  dec- 
laration. ^      .   J. 

5.  The  present  declaration  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  signature  and  together  with  the 
statement  of  neutrality  by  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  of  July  9,  1962,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  constituting  an  international  agree- 
ment. The  present  declwation  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republl<ts,  which  shall  fur- 
nish certified  copies  thereof  to  the  other 
signatory  states  and  to  jall  the  other  states 
of  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  declara- 
tion. 

Done  In  two  copies  In  Geneva  this  23d 
day  of  July  1962  In  the  English,  Chinese, 
French,  Laotian,  and  Ru$sian  languages,  each 
text  being  equally  authoritative. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nonaination  of  Luther 
L.  Terry,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  which  was  reported  by 
me  earlier  today  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Luther  L.  Terry,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Luther  L. 
Terry  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  for  a  term  of  4  years? 

The  nomination  wis  confirmed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  Uie  confirmation  of 
the  nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  'OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti 
fled  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  Senate  resumed  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mt.  President,  the 
Members  of  this  bodj^  have  been  making 
significant  contributions,  it  seems  to  me. 
in  their  willingness  to  discuss  the  many 
ramifications  concerning  Vietnam  which 
bother  not  only  this  country  but  also  the 
world  at  large. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  February,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  marked  increase  in  the 
tempo  of  the  discussions  on  this  issue 
began.  On  that  occasion,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN]  made  known  their  thoughts. 

We  have  had  a  very  protracted  collo- 
quy on  the  implications  of  their  sugges- 


tion, that  we  negotiate  now.  A  conse- 
quence of  that  long  colloquy  has  been 
the  further  development  and,  may  I  say, 
sophistication  of  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  Over  this  weekend  one  notes 
that  a  number  of  things  have  come  to  a 
head. 

In  making  my  own  remarks  I  advo- 
cated that  in  the  United  States  we  make 
certain  that  no  one  on  the  other  side 
misunderstands  our  intentions,  that  we 
get  much  tougher,  that  we  seal  off  the 
border  of  South  Vietnam,  and  call  the 
hand  there. 

Over  the  weekend  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  the  statement  by  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin.  We  cannot  know  its 
full  meaning,  but  we  can  see  the  range 
of  what  is  implied  and  make  our  selec- 
tions. 

I  would  suspect  that  his  remarks  are 
met  best  by  the  explanation  that  he  is 
seeking  to  get  the  initiative  back  from 
Peiping,  to  which  it  had  been  lost  in  re- 
cent weeks,  and  that  they  are  aimed  more 
at  Peiping  than  they  are  Washington. 
To  the  extent  that  they  may  have  been 
addressed  to  Washington  we  see  the  same 
kind  of  language  being  employed  that 
was  employed  by  Stalin  at  the  time  of 
the  Berlin  crisis,  and  that  was  employed 
when  Khrushchev  threatened  us  in  Cuba. 
We  gave  our  answer  then,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  likewise  be  prepared 
to  give  the  same  answers  today;  namely, 
that  we  will  stand  and  see  it  through. 

A  part  of  that  answer  has  already  been 
given  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  in  re- 
stating our  basic  position  in  southeast 
Asia,  in  which  he  left  no  doubt  as  to 
where  we  stand;  namely,  that  as  long  as 
the  Reds  continue  to  violate  the  border 
between  South  and  North  Vietnam,  we 
will  not  go  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
them.  We  have  said  again  that  in- 
transigence, beUigerence,  aggression,  and 
terror  are  not  suitable  credentials  for 
entrance  to  honorable  negotiations  be- 
tween nations.  Just  this  weekend  the 
State  Department  presented  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
new  brand  of  aggression. 

I  do  not  agree  that  all  the  guerrillas 
could  be  called  back  by  Hanoi,  even  if 
Hanoi  wanted  to  pull  them  all  back,  be- 
cause many  thousands  of  them  could  not 
be  found. 

As  I  have  suggested  several  times  in 
recent  days,  I  believe  we  should  announce 
that  the  cessation  of  the  act  of  infiltra- 
tion across  the  Vietnam  border  by  the 
forces — regular  or  irregular — of  North 
Vietnam,  and  that  the  cessation  of  ac- 
tive, logistical  support  for  the  Commu- 
nist forces  in  South  Vietnam,  is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  negotiation  on  our 
part.  I  repeat  my  contention  that  our 
determination  to  stick  to  this  standard 
should  be  reinforced,  if  necessary,  by 
systematic  air  attacks  upon  selected 
targets  in  North  Vietnam,  beginning 
with  smaller  tactical  targets  and  work- 
ing up,  again  if  necessary,  to  the  larger 
industrial  targets  which  make  up  Ha- 
noi's potential  to  wage  war. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  has  many  of 
the  qualities  of  the  situation  that  existed 
in  Czechoslovakia  some  25  years  ago. 

It  was  present  in  Berlin  on  another 
occasion.    This  is  the  common  denomi- 


nator that  makes  our  position  in  South 
Vietnam  synonymous  with  the  position 
that  the  West  was  confronted  with  in 
Munich  and  in  many  other  areas  and 
that  led  to  the  rise  of  Mr.  Hitler  and  Mr. 
Mussolini  in  the  1930's. 

During  the  debate,  much  has  been 
said  about  warhawks  and  pacifists.  To 
those  who  have  used  these  expressions, 
let  me  say  that  the  quickest  way  to  war 
or  the  inevitable  way  to  war  is  to  con- 
tinue to  equivocate  in  this  situation  or  to 
seek  the  least  unfortunate  terms  that 
will  allow  us  to  ease  out  of  our  commit- 
ment in  this  area,  because  the  going  is 
tough  and  dirty,  and  all  alternatives  are 
unpleasant. 

If  there  is  such  a  bird  as  a  "war- 
hawk" — someone  who  deliberately  wants 
a  war  now — he  should  realize  that  the 
quickest  way  to  get  one  is  to  permit  the 
present  situation  along  the  borders  to 
continue,  with  the  Communists  always 
keeping  the  initiative,  and  to  let  the  dic- 
tators of  North  Vietnam  and  the  dicta- 
tors in  Peiping  think  that  by  continuing 
their  actions  they  can  force  us  to  go 
home.  Our  President  has  determined  to 
stay.  We  are  determined  to  stand  and 
to  see  things  through.  The  Commu- 
nists think  we  are  going  to  get  out. 
They  have  convinced  themselves  that 
time  is  on  their  side  and  that  if  they 
continue  to  strike,  continue  to  press, 
we  will  fold  up  our  tents  and  go  home. 
So  long  as  they  have  serious  doubts 
about  our  sticking  it  out.  they  will  per- 
sist in  prodding  and  pushing,  to  hasten 
the  day  of  the  American  pullout. 

I  know  of  no  situation  that  could  be 
more  irresponsible  than  to  permit  that 
kind  of  policy  to  continue. 

Our  President  has  seen  fit  to  draw  the 
line  and  to  draw  it  firmly  and  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  pull  out 
and  that  we  do  not  intend  to  forfeit  this 
area  to  the  forces  from  the  north. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second  road 
to  war.  It  is  a  longer  path  by  far.  but 
it  is  just  as  certain  in  its  horrendous 
consequences,  should  it  ever  be  traveled. 
That  is  the  road  that  would  lead  to  the 
surrender  of  this  area  to  the  Chinese. 
This  in  my  judgment  would  completely 
unbalance  the  political  forces  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  unbalancing  of 
these  forces,  the  world's  balance  of 
power,  that  throughout  the  history  of 
mankind  has  led  to  big  wars,  both  in  our 
time  and  in  the  days  of  old. 

Therefore,  if  we  were  to  withdraw,  if 
we  were  to  negotiate  our  way  out  of  this 
area  that  holds  the  balance  of  Asia  in 
its  grip,  we  would  find  the  tides  reversed 
and  turning  against  us.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  tides  have  been  run- 
ning our  way  in  the  20  years  of  the 
cold  war.  To  put  these  rich  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  a  land  with  too  many 
people  and  too  few  resources,  would 
clearly  contribute  to  an  imbalance  in 
that  quarter  and  would  invite  the  next 
step,  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  which 
is  a  war  to  redress  that  imbalance. 

Southeast  Asia's  resources  are  rich 
enough  as  to  have  been  the  reason  for 
Japan's  starting  World  War  II.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  their  poten- 
tial to  buttress  power  is  altered  even  in 
the  nuclear  age.    If  southeast  Asia  Is 
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to  be  forfeited  to  mainland  China,  this 
is  sufficient  to  alter  the  balance  of  power 
in  Asia  and  the  world  against  our  na- 
tional interest.  And  from  the  view  of 
histoi-y.  a  world  that  finds  its  spheres 
of  influence  between  its  great  powers  un- 
balanced soon  finds  itself  at  war — a  big 
war. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  keep  peace  in 
the  world.  American  policy  must  direct 
itself  toward  both  of  these  sobering 
threats.  The  first  is  met  by  taking  the 
initiative  in  clarifying  our  intentions  and 
taking  the  initiative  from  Hanoi.  To 
make  sure  that  we  not  stumble  into  war. 
it  is  important  that  we  clear  the  air- 
thus,  the  basis  for  my  request  to  our 
Government  for  a  carefully  calculated 
announcement  spelling  out  American 
prerequisites  to  useful  negotiations. 

To  thwart  a  second  possibility  of  war, 
it  requires  that  we  draw  a  firm  line 
across  southeast  Asia  to  match  the  line 
that  has  already  been  drawn  all  the  way 
from  Eastern  Europe  to  Central  Asia — 
a  line  which  v.e  would  hold  firmly  against 
the  aggressors  to  the  north.  These  joint 
objectives  of  our  policy  give  us  the  best 
chance  to  avoid  war  and  even  a  chance 
to  win  peace  in  eastern  Asia.  While  it 
is  fraught  with  risks  and  great  costs,  the 
alternatives  are  even  worse. 

Again,  let  me  state  that  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  risks  that  we  must  take — 
they  haunt  me  and  should  haunt  every 
American.  But  they  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  risk  inherent  in  inac- 
tion. For  history  shows  only  too  clearly 
that  an  aggressor's  appetite  is  not  satis- 
fied by  peace  offerings  of  small  chunks  of 
the  teiTitory  he  is  seeking;  it  is  only 
whetted  and  encouraged.  Certainly 
there  are  big  risks  involved  in  the  course 
I  suggest,  but  they  are  only  the  risks  that 
will  someday  have  to  be  faced.  To  post- 
pone them  is  only  to  increase  their  po- 
tential for  world  destruction. 

Nor  should  we  be  dissuaded  by  the 
local  conditions  of  the  civil  war.  which 
has  provided  the  soft  spot  now  under 
Commmiist  probe.  It  is  deeply  regretta- 
ble that  the  Govenunent  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  unstable  and  undemocratic,  but 
we  are  not  committed  to  preserve  the  po- 
litical stakes  of  whichever  general  hap- 
pens to  be  in  power  at  the  moment.  But 
what  we  are  committed  to  preserve  is 
that  same  illusive  condition  for  which 
free  men  have  struggled,  worked,  fought, 
and  died  for  many  centuries — human 
freedom,  or  the  chance  to  obtain  that 
freedom.  We  will  not  give  the  Viet- 
namese freedom.  We  cannot  give  them 
freedom.  But  we  will  give  them  a 
chance  to  be  free.  We  will  not  preserve 
freedom  in  the  Philippines  or  in  Malay- 
sia, but  we  will  provide  these  nations 
with  the  opportunity  to  maintain  their 
freedom  and  their  national  identity. 
We  cannot  choose  the  spot  on  which  we 
will  defend  freedom  or  the  conditions  by 
which  the  conflict  will  be  waged.  Wher- 
ever freedom,  or  the  chance  for  freedom, 
is  threatened,  there  is  where  we  must  go, 
and  there  is  where  we  must  stand. 

Too  often  in  periods  of  crisis  we  spend 
our  energies  in  the  academic  exercise  of 
tr\'ng  to  decide  which  conflicts  affect 
Western  civilization  and  which  do  not. 
There  is  a  simple  answer  to  this  question 


in  this  era  of  aggressive  Communist  ex- 
ploitation of  weakness  and  instability. 
All  conflicts,  all  wars,  anywhere  on  this 
earth,  pose  a  real  and  direct  threat  to 
Western  civilization.  These  conflicts 
should  be  eliminated  by  negotiation,  if 
that  is  possible,  or  by  force,  if  all  else 
fails. 

And  we  must  also  accept  the  realities 
of  existence  in  our  world  which  are  hard 
and  unpleasant  realities,  but  realities 
nonetheless.  And  they  are  that  we  can- 
not expect  a  perfect  solution  to  these 
conflicts,  and  ihat  a  workable  solution 
may  leave  a  nation  divided  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  These  divisions  now 
exist  in  Berlin,  in  Korea,  and  will  prob- 
ably exist  in  Vietnam.  In  historical  per- 
spective they  are  not  permanent;  but,  for 
tlie  moment,  they  are  a  compromise  that 
we  can  live  with  in  the  hope  that  the 
future  will  provide  a  more  rational  means 
of  settling  these  differences.  And  ne- 
gotiat  ons,  once  begun,  may  do  very  well 
to  settle  for  a  divided  Vietnam. 

We  will  negotiate — indeed,  at  some 
time  we  must  negotiate — but  that  time 
is  not  now.  At  the  present  moment  our 
task  must  be  to  set  the  record  straight, 
to  make  clear  to  those  whose  ambitions 
lead  them  to  threaten  Lhe  peace  and  the 
security  of  freemen,  that  we  accept  the 
challenge,  that  we  stand  firm,  that  we 
will  take  the  risk  involved.  Let  us  ac- 
cept this  risk  now  in  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  enable  us  to  accept 
then  the  equally  great  risk  of  establish- 
ing peace  in  this  troubled  area  through 
the  rule  of  reason  and  understanding 
rather  than  through  terror  and  the  force 
of  arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  art'cle  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  and  also  an 
article  published  in  today's  Washington 
Daily  News,  which  report  that  the 
United  States  is  landing  a  force  of 
Marines  in  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of 
sealing  off  the  17th  parallel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  28,  1965] 
British    Wary    on    C^ll    for    Vietnam 

Negotiations 
London.  February  26. — Officials  here  are 
not  persuaded  that  the  publicized  peace 
moves  by  President  de  Gaulle  will  be  help- 
ful in  working  toward  a  settlement  in 
Vietnam. 

They  fear  that  the  t.^lk  about  negotiations 
m;iy  obscure  what  they  regard  as  the  central 
problem:  How  to  assure  that  any  political 
settlement  reached  can  be  enforced  on  the 
scene. 

The  point  is  made  that  there  once  was  a 
political  settlement — the  Geneva  agreement 
of  1954 — but  that  its  terms  have  been  vio- 
lated by  Communist  infiltration  from  North 
to  South  Vietnam.  The  need,  therefore,  is 
to  find  a  jeallstic  way  of  seeing  that  agree- 
ments are  observed. 

For  these  reasons  British  officials  see  the 
necessity  for  continuing  American  air  attacks 
in  North  Vietnam.  Tliey  think  a  real  set- 
tlement can  come  only  if  North  Vietnam  is 
persuaded  that  the  price  of  trying  to  take 
over  the  south   is  too  high. 

The  important  thing,  as  one  official  put  it. 
is  for  the  West  to  leave  any  conference 
table  convinced  that  South  Vietnam  will  be 
left  alone. 


The  support  for  continuing  air  strikes  is 
conditioned  on  one  factor — that  the  strikes 
be  aimed  specifically  at  northern  support  of 
the  Vietcong  guerrillas  in  the  soiith.  Gen- 
eral bombing  of  North  Vietnam  would  be 
another  matter. 

SOVIET    influence    CRUCIAL 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
crucial  p.irt  to  play  in  the  shaping  of  any 
sctilement.  Only  if  Moscow  believes  that 
the  risk  is  getting  too  high  in  the  Vietnam 
fighting  will  the  time  be  ripe  for  negotia- 
tions, otflcials  say. 

O.ie  element  that  gives  concern  about  Gen- 
eral do  Gaulle's  activity  is  the  possibility 
that  it  may  be  premature.  Government  of- 
ficials do  not  think  piiblicized  peace  moves 
are  particularly  helpful  now. 

The  attitude  in  the  British  Government 
seems  to  be  close  to  the  American  position, 
as  far  as  that  is  known.  It  is  a  hard-boiled 
attitude,  based  on  the  belief  that  negotia- 
tions in  Vietnam  cannot  be  a  cover  for  a 
handover  of  the  south  to  the  Communists 
without  endangering  the  Western  position 
in  Asia  generally. 

It  continues  to  surprise  many  observers 
that  a  labor  government  is  taking  so  firm 
a  line.  The  Government  is  doing  so  despite 
restiveness  in  the  Labor  Party's  leftwing. 

The  leader  of  the  conservative  opposition. 
Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  said  today  that  he 
thought  a  political  solution  in  Vietnam 
would  be  desirable.     Then  he  added: 

"But  I  must  say  America  is  taking  the 
right  position  on  the  question  of  negotia- 
tions now.  There  is  no  basis  for  a  confer- 
ence unless  we  have  the  certainty  that  there 
would  be  a  way  to  police  what  the  conference 
decides." 
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(From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
Mar.  1.  19651 

Firm  Action  Urged  in  Vietnam  :  Demos  Back 
L.B.J.  IN  Congress 

Di'mocrptic  Congressmen,  armed  with  a 
St.ite  Department  "white  p.^pcr"  document- 
ir.^  'he  Communist  war  against  South  Viet- 
nam, gave  strong  backing  today  to  President 
Johnson's  Vietnam  policy. 

Senator  William  E.  Pf.oxmire,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin,  said  in  a  speech  prepared  for 
Senate  delivery  that  Mr.  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policies  offer  "the  best  chance  for  us  to 
achieve  an  enduring  peace  in  this  enor- 
mously complex  situation." 

He  said  it  would  be  "a  grim  mistake"  to 
attempt  to  negotiate  a  settlement  if  the 
Communists  have  not  shown  "by  their  ac- 
tions that  they  want  peace  and  will  end  the 
aggressive  conduct  that  prevents  it." 

In  opposing  premature  negotiations.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  said,  "Perhaps  the  worst  out- 
come of  all  would  be  a  conference  that  ended 
in  failure.  The  war  would  resume  without 
even  the  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  possibility 
of  peace  talks  always  offers." 

LONG    speaks    out 

Senate  Democratic  Whip  Russell  B.  Long, 
of  L:>u!siana.  said  the  United  States  should 
•  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  win  •  •  •  and 
if  Communist  China  comes  in.  we  will  take 
tiiem  on,  and  if  Russia  wants  to  deal  herself 
a  hand,  we  will  go  ahead,  but  there  will  be 
no  sanctuary." 

Senator  Gale  McGee.  Democrat,  of  Wyo- 
ming, called  on  the  United  States  to  take  the 
Initiative  with  more  aggressive  policies. 

Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  House 
P.^.r  Eapt  Subcommittee,  said  the  United 
States  has  issued  North  Vietnam  an  ultima- 
tum, in  effect,  to  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam or  face  destructive  military  conse- 
quences. 

He  said  North  Vietnam  must  be  forced  to 
realize  that  none  of  its  territory  is  Immune 
from  attack  as  a  privileged  sanctuary. 


Senator  McGee  said.  "I  believe  we  should 
now  go  a  step  further"  by  increasing  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  if  that  is  needed. 

Senator  Long  said  bombing  North  Vietnam 
would  serve  notice  that  lihe  United  States 
intends  to  win  "and  that  we  don't  propose 
to  stop  by  letting  them  dall  the  rules  and 
make  us  fight  on  their  terms,  that  we  pro- 
pose to  do  some  of  this  fluting  on  our  own 

terms." 

minority  report 

A  top  House  Republican  today  labeled 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society  plan  a 
blueprint  for  an  all-pow«rful,  one-party 
Government. 

Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Republi- 
can, of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  conference  and  principal  author 
of  the  1964  GOP  nationtU  platform,  also 
assailed  Mr.  Johnson's  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  predicted  the  administration 
would  seek  a  negotiated  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  that  this  would  lead  to  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

He  said  Republicans  know  that  commu- 
nism respects  strength  and,  seeks  accommo- 
dation only  for  its  own  purposes.  But  he 
said  the  administration  apparently  will  seek 
eventually  to  negotiate  itBelf  out  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  House  delivery. 
Representative  Laird  said  the  painfully  small 
Republican  minority  in  Congress  would  con- 
tinue to  speak  its  piece,  aiod  with  the  voice 
of  a  moral  majority. 

'Though  we  do  not  win  rollcall  votes,  we 
can  win  for  America  the  all-important  sec- 
ond look  that  may  save  uB  from  blindly  ac- 
cepting a  Great  Society  that  might  be  Just 
another  great  mistake.  Just  another  great 
scheme,  just  another  great  debt,  accepted 
without  due  consideration."  he  said. 

Representative  Laird's  major  address  was 
seen  by  Republicans  as  a  sort  of  minority 
state  of  the  Union  message  as  well  as  a  call 
to  arms  to  the  Republican  ranks. 

He  said  Republicans  wiill  oppose  some  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  proposals,  ^md  offer  alterna- 
tives to  others. 


EULOGIES  OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
ENGLE  OP  CALIFORNLA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  leg- 
islative business  of  the  Senate  will  be 
suspended,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 81,  adopted  February  23. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  81)  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  on  Monday,  March  1,  at  2 
o'clock  postmeridian,  the  legislative  business 
of  the  Senate  be  suspended  to  permit  the  de- 
livery of  memorial  addresses  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  Honorable  Clair 
Engle,  late  a  Senate  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
CLAIR  engle:  a  eulogy 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
July  30,  1964,  it  was  my  sad  duty  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  the  death  of  a  dis- 
tinguished   American    statesman,    our 
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beloved  friend  and  late  colleague  from 
California,  U.S.  Senator  Clair  Engle. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  man  of  high  courage 
and  unique  ability.  Forceful,  colorful, 
articulate,  and  persuasive,  he  faithfully 
served  the  people  of  California  and  the 
Nation  during  all  of  his  adult  lifetime. 

The  Senate  had  a  sweet  fondness  and  a 
real  respect  for  him,  which  reflected  the 
continuing  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  Californian  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  born  in  Bak- 
ersfield  on  September  21,  1911.  His 
grandfather  Engle,  who  was  of  German- 
English  decent,  had  fought  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor, 
emigrated  to  California  in  search  of  gold 
in  1849,  and  ended  up  as  a  cattle  rancher. 
Clair's  father,  Fred  J.  Engle,  worked 
variously  as  a  cattle  rancher,  school- 
teacher, lawyer,  and  railroad  man.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Keeran, 
was  of  Irish  heritage  and  also  descended 
from  California  pioneers. 

In  a  State  where  most  of  the  people  are 
newcomers,  Engle's  third-generation 
status — on  both  sides  of  the  family — 
made  him  a  Californian  indeed. 

At  the  age  of  6  months,  Clair  moved 
with  his  family  to  northern  California. 
They  settled  in  the  small  town  of  Red 
Bluff,  which  even  today  numbers  only 
7,000  in  population.  Red  Bluff  is  within 
sight  of  Mount  Lassen,  the  only  active 
volcano  in  the  United  States.  Years 
later,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  was  to 
note  that  it  was  no  coincidence  that 
Engle  grew  up  near  the  only  active  vol- 
cano in  the  country,  because  in  adult- 
hood he  became  the  only  active  volcano 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  like  that.  I 
think,  perhaps,  Clair  did  too. 

Clair  Engle  experienced  the  typical 
childhood  of  boys  living  close  to  the 
western  frontier.  He  learned  to  saddle 
and  ride  a  horse  and  rope  a  calf  almost 
as  soon  as  he  learned  to  read  and  write 
and  add.  At  Red  Bluff  High  School,  he 
played  basketball,  won  election  as  a  class 
oflBcer,  and  was  a  ferocious  fighter,  even 
though  he  was  younger  and  smaller  than 
nearly  all  of  his  classmates.  That  ca- 
pacity to  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  right 
stood  the  people  of  my  State  in  good 
stead  years  later,  when  he  fought  their 
battles  in  the  Congress. 

Engle's  penchant  for  fighting  led  him 
to  take  up  boxing  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege. Noticing  that  most  amateurs  were 
"right  hand  crazy,"  Engle  made  a  prac- 
tice of  opening  doors  and  lifting  heavy 
objects  from  the  ground  with  his  left 
hand.  His  efforts  to  make  himself  a 
southpaw  puncher  paid  off.  He  could 
jab,  hook,  and  uppercut  lefthanded  with 
devastating  skill. 

Engle's  willingness  and  eagerness  to 
fight,  even  against  overwhelming  odds, 
remained  with  him  to  his  last  days  and 
through  the  affliction  which  finally 
triumphed,  though  he  fought  it  with  a 
vengeance  to  the  end. 

Many  of  Clair's  friends  wanted  him  to 
take  up  prizefighting  as  a  career,  but 
he  had  larger  ambitions.  As  a  boy  he 
had  wanted  to  go  to  West  Point,  but  by 
the  time  he  received  an  appointment  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  he  had  de- 
cided that  the  chances  of  a  rewarding 


career  in  the  peacetime  Army  were  some- 
what remote.  He  never  lost  his  child- 
hood interest  in  military  affairs,  how- 
ever, and  as  a  Congressman,  worked  as- 
siduously to  keep  this  country  militarily 
strong,  that  it  might  remain  free. 

At  the  age  of  16,  Engle  entered  Chico 
State  College  and  2  years  later  went  on 
to  the  Hastings  School  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  California.  Graduating 
with  a  law  degree  at  21,  he  returned 
home  to  Red  Bluff  with  the  idea  of  be- 
coming Tehama  County  district  attor- 
ney, an  oflBce  he  felt  would  build  his 
reputation  and  insure  future  success  as 
a  lawyer. 

The  sole  survivor  of  a  rough  three  man 
race,  Clair  was  elected  district  attorney 
when  he  was  just  turning  23  years  old. 
He  immediately  became  known  as  the 
"baby-faced  D.A."  but  appearances  were 
deceiving.  Engle  earned  a  strong  record 
of  convictions  in  Tehama  County,  a 
record  that  led  Earl  Warren,  then  attor- 
ney general  of  California  and  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  to  applaud 
the  vigor  of  his  law  enforcement. 

Clair  was  elected  to  a  second  4  year 
term  as  Tehama  County  district  attor- 
ney in  1938.  In  1942  he  stepped  up  to 
the  State  senate  at  Sacramento,  but  had 
served  only  8  months  in  that  ofiBce  when 
a  special  election  was  called  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
left  by  the  death  of  Republican  Harry 
Englebright.  The  local  Democrats  chose 
Engle  as  their  candidate,  and  once  again 
the  tough  fighter  from  Red  Bluff 
emerged  as  the  winner  in  a  difficult 
three-way  race. 

Clair  Engle  was  easily  elected  to  a 
full  2-year  term  in  the  House  in  1944; 
and,  in  1946,  his  constituents  paid  him 
the  supreme  compliment  of  nominating 
him  in  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic primaries  under  California's  now 
defunct  system  of  cross-filing.  From 
1946  to  1956  the  voters  of  northern  Cal- 
ifornia consistently  gave  Clair  Engle  both 
party  nominations,  a  decade  long  tribute 
that  has  been  received  by  few  candidates 
for  public  office  in  my  State. 

Engle's  district,  which  soon  became 
known  as  "Engle's  empire,"  was  one  of 
the  most  imusual  in  the  country.  It  cov- 
ered a  staggering  53,400  square  miles — 
more  than  one-third  of  the  geographical 
area  of  California — and  was  larger  than 
23  States.  Superimposed  on  a  map  of 
the  eastern  seaboard,  Engle's  constitu- 
ency would  have  extended  all  the  way 
from  Maine  to  North  Carolina.  It  be- 
gan at  the  Oregon  border,  took  in  most 
of  northern  California,  and  then  zig- 
zagged down  the  backbone  of  California 
along  the  Nevada  border  almost  to  the 
Mojave  Desert — a  distance  of  600  air 
miles.  Made  up  of  19  so-called  "cow 
counties,"  Engle's  empire  did  not  contain 
a  single  large  city,  but  was  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  small  towns. 

Clair  Engle's  district  boasted  the  birth- 
place of  the  gold  rush,  famous  natural 
masterpieces  such  as  Lake  Tahoe  and 
Yosemite  National  Park,  and  all  or  part 
of  13  national  forests.  The  very  vast- 
ness  of  his  district  led  Engle  to  claim 
that  he  was  "closer  to  both  heaven  and 
hell  than  any  other  Congressman,"  since 
his  district  Included  Mount  Whitney,  the 
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highest  point  in  the  United  States,  and 
Death  Valley,  the  lowest  point. 

Paced  with  such  a  giant  constituency, 
Clair  decided  early  in  his  career  that 
the  only  way  to  service  it  adequately  was 
by  airplane.  Fl3ang  from  smalltown  air- 
port to  smalltown  airport,  Claire  would 
often  fly  10,000  miles  just  "making  the 
rounds." 

Years  later,  in  1957,  Engle's  interest  in 
flying  enabled  him  to  be  the  first  U.S. 
Congressman  to  fly  at  the  speed  of  sound 
riding  as  a  passenger  in  an  Air  Force 
jet.  "Since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public." he  remarked  on  landing,  "there 
have  been  more  than  10.000  Congressmen 
elected  and  all  of  them  have  battered  at 
the  sound  barrier.  I  figured  it  was  time 
one  busted  it." 

Clair  was  frequently  joined  in  his  barn- 
storming tours  around  his  congressional 
district  by  his  dear  wife,  the  former 
Lucretia  Caldwell,  of  San  Jose,  Calif. 
The  two  of  them  would  often  dress  like 
twins  in  sharp-pointed  leather  boots, 
frontier  pants,  and  checked  shirts  and 
5-gallon  hats.  Thus  attired,  they  would 
cover  all  the  rodeos  in  the  district  during 
the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  Mrs. 
Engle  was  constantly  at  her  husband's 
side  throughout  his  last  15  years  in  of- 
fice, a  devoted  helpmate  to  her  beloved 
husband. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Engle 
became  known  as  "Congressman  Fire- 
ball." The  name  stuck  for  two  good  rea- 
sons. One  was  that  he  was  usually 
trailed  by  a  billowing  cloud  of  cigar 
smoke  as  he  hurried  through  Capitol  cor- 
ridors. The  second  reason  was  that  he 
was  a  figurative  ball  of  fire  when  push- 
ing legislation  in  committee  sessions  or  in 
cloakrooms. 

More  than  anything  else,  Clair  Engle 
was  a  legislator.  His  primary  interest  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  was  getting  bills 
enacted  into  law.  A  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Clair  Engle  galvanized  that  com- 
mittee during  the  83d  Congress  into  orig- 
inating more  than  1  out  of  every  5  of 
the  781  bills  signed  into  public  law  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

In  the  8  years  from  1946  to  1954  the 
late  Senator  Engle  piloted  39  of  his  pub- 
lic bills  through  the  House  and  got  23  of 
them  enacted  into  law — an  enviable  rec- 
ord for  any  Member  of  Congress,  let  alone 
a  relative  newcomer.  From  1955  to  1959, 
when  Clair  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, that  committee  reported  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  enacted  a  staggering  to- 
tal of  365  public  laws.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Clair  Engle  exceeded — and  ex- 
celled greatly — at  the  exceedingly  deli- 
cate and  mystical  art  of  maneuvering 
bills  through  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
American  Government.  It  only  enhances 
his  legislative  stature  for  me  to  say  that 
many  of  those  bills  were  regional  in  na- 
ture and  thus  incited  opposition  some- 
times vigorous,  simply  on  sectional 
grounds. 

Engle's  legislative  craftsmanship  was 
strengthened  by  his  curt  and  colorful 
western  vocabulary.  When  pleased — 
and  I  recall  this  myself — he  had  a  habit 


of  saying  "I'm  as  happy  as  a  fox  with  two 
tails."  One  time,  when  stomping  out  of 
a  committee  hearing  in  order  to  get  more 
information,  he  shouted  as  he  went  out 
the  door:  "When  I  come  back  in  10  min- 
utes, I'm  sure  going  to  throw  a  skunk  into 
your  henhouse." 

Along  with  his  western  oriented  "En- 
gleisms,"  Clair  like  to  quote  Shake- 
speare. He  found  the  sa37lng  of  the  great 
bard  particularly  apt  for  a  multitude  of 
political  situations,  and  never  traveled 
without  taking  a  collection  of  Shake- 
spearean plays  with  him.  "The  great 
value  I  find  in  Shakespeare,"  he  confided, 
"is  how  it  helps  you  in  phrasing." 

In  his  23  years  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  Clair  Engle  became  an  outstand- 
ing congressional  authority  on  water 
rights,  electric  power,  and  public  lands, 
the  three  major  concerns  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  think  his  greatest  legislative  accom- 
plishment was  greatly  to  expand  the  far- 
reaching  irrigation-flood  control  system 
tn  California's  two  great  Central  Valleys. 
The  first  bill  Engle  succeeded  in  having 
enacted  along  this  line  was  the  $300  mil- 
lion American  River  development  bill  in 
1949,  under  which  Folsom  Dam  was  con- 
structed east  of  Sacramento  City.  This 
dam  saved  Sacramento,  California's 
capital  city,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  from 
the  ravages  of  flood  damage  unleashed 
against  much  of  northern  California. 
Less  than  1  year  later,  in  1950,  Engle 
pulled  a  near  miracle  by  securing  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  for  the  program 
which  was  used  to  build  the  Sacramento 
Valley  canals  and  bring  water  to  200,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Sacramento  River 
Valley. 

In  1952  Engle  went  to  work  on  the 
third  step  in  his  Central  Valley  develop- 
ment plans — an  increase  in  the  water 
level  in  the  Sacramento  River  by  divert- 
ing some  of  the  ocean  rimoff  from  the 
Trinity  River  to  the  northwest.  In  Jan- 
uary 1953,  diuring  the  last  few  days  of 
the  Truman  administration,  Engle 
slipped  Into  the  White  House  and  the  In- 
terior Department  and  talked  the  outgo- 
ing Democratic  oflBcials  into  giving  Con- 
gress the\)necessary  gr^en  light,  or  as  you 
and  I  know  it,  Mr.  President,  the  "find- 
ing of  feasibility,"  for  the  Trinity  project. 

A  few  days  after  the  triumphal  in- 
auguration of  Republican  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Clair  Engle  gloat- 
ed to  a  GOP  colleague,  with  a  character- 
istically exultant  laugh: 

While  you  Republicans  were  out  In  the  liv- 
ing room  at  the  White  House  leading  cheers 
over  Elsenhower's  inauguration.  I  was  luggin* 
the  bacon  out  the  kitchen  door. 

When  the  Trinity  River  project  was 
completed  several  years  later,  Clair  Engle 
could  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
of  his  indefatigable  leadership  in  bring- 
ing three  major  additions  to  the  Central 
Valley  project,  which  cost  the  Federal 
Government  a  combined  total  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  billion  dollars,  all  of  It  to  be 
repaid  in  future  years  through  the  sale 
of  electric  power  and  of  water  to  irriga- 
tion users.  Quipped  Engle:  "I  guess  you 
could  call  me  the  gold  miner  who  went 
to  Washington." 

Clair's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
Valley  have  helped  to  enable  California's 


farmers  to  reap  more  cash  income  than 
farmers  In  any  other  State.  Clair  hlm^ 
self  pointed  to  the  great  dams  that  con- 
trol the  rivers  of  the  Central  Valley  as 
his  most  significant  achievement: 

They're  better  than  something  you  read 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  They're  ce- 
ment and  steel — something  you  can  get  out 
and  stomp  around  on. 

In  1957,  Engle  put  together  the  com- 
plete background  and  legislative  history 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  into  a  two- 
volume  study.  I  am  glad  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  treasure  this  two-vol- 
ume study  that  I  have  at  home  in  my 
library.  Entitled  "Central  Valley  Project 
Documents,"  this  work  stands  today  as 
the  most  definitive  guide  available  to  the 
planning,  construction,  operation,  and 
management  of  vast  public  works  under- 
takings. 

But  Clair  Engle's  interest  in  conserva- 
tion stretched  way  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  California's  Central  Valley.  He 
was  one  of  the  major  sponsors  of  large- 
scale  Federal  research  into  the  conver- 
sion of  sea  water  into  fresh  water.  "If 
we  can  develop  low-cost  means  of  bring- 
ing water  to  the  thirsty  lands  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world,"  Engle  said,  "we  will 
bring  a  boon  to  mankind  that  is  more 
meaningful  than  the  conquest  of  outer 
space." 

What  we  do  today  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  conversion  processes  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  sea  may  be  made 
potable  and  useful  for  humankind  and 
for  God's  green  earth  springs  in  great 
part  from  the  leadership  given  to  that 
wholesome  undertaking  by  which  the  late 
Clair  Engle  first  introduced  legislation 
on  the  subject. 

Clair  was  also  a  strong  supporter  of 
land  reclamation  projects.  He  authored 
the  bill  establishing  the  small  reclama- 
tion projects  program.  This  legislation 
authorized  interest-free  loans  for  irriga- 
tion districts  to  rehabilitate  and  extend 
their  works  or  build  new  projects.  An- 
other successful  Engle  bill  established 
the  distribution  systems  program,  which 
authorized  interest-free  loans  to  irriga- 
tion districts  receiving  water  from  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects  to  construct 
their  own  water-distribution  systems. 
Both  of  these  programs  have  been  a  tre- 
mendous success  throughout  the  Western 
United  States. 

Because  his  congressional  district  con- 
tained within  its  borders  most  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  State  of  California, 
Clair  Engle  became  a  champion  of  the 
American  mining  industry.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  stockpiling  strategic 
and  critically  needed  minerals  and 
metals  for  possible  American  defense 
purposes.  He  long  sought  to  obtain  a 
national  minerals  policy  and  program 
which  would  recognize  that  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  existing 
domestic  mining  and  mineral  industries 
is  essential  to  the  future  security  and 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

When  he  became  a  Congressman, 
Engle  did  not  let  his  childhood  desire  to 
go  to  West  Point  and  be  a  professional 
soldier  go  to  waste.  A  former  member  of 
the  National  Guard,  Engle  earned  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
When  Congress  would  adjourn,  Engle's 
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Idea  of  a  vacation  was  to  go  on  active 

Engle  in  1952  received  an  active  duty 
assignment  from  the  Air  Force  to  go  to 
Korea  and  Investigate  the  results  of  the 
new  military  justice  code  recently  put 
Into  effect  there.  This  permitted  Clair 
to  tour  the  combat  zone  for  5  weeks 
without  the  protective  chaperoning  cus- 
tomarily thrown  around  visiting  Con- 
gressmen. He  flew  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  on  jet  reconnaassance  missions, 
studied  the  f rontlines  from  a  rescue  heli- 
copter, fired  a  .50-caliber  machinegun 
at  the  Chinese  trenches  from  a  tank, 
and  talked  at  great  length  with  battle- 
hardened  American  dive  bomber  pilots. 
Later  on,  as  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  Clair  Engle  launched 
and  directed  a  searching  investigation 
into  military  land  excesses  and  abuses  of 
conservation  laws  In  military  areas.  The 
result  of  his  hard  work  was  corrective 
legislation  known  as  the  Engle  Military 
Withdrawal  Act. 

In  1958,  Congressman  Engle  gave  up 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  filed  for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat  being 
vacated  by  Senate  Minority  Leader  Wil- 
liam F.  Knowland.  Clair  was  elected  to 
a  full  6-year  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
a  large  majority. 

In  the  Senate,  Clair  Engle  made  the 
improvement  of  U.S.  foreign  trade  his 
principal  project.  Named  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  he  immediately 
went  on  a  factfinding  tour  of  the  Far 
East  in  order  to  discover  why  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  that  part  of  the  world  had  de- 
clined so  radically.  In  1961,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  an  Engle-authored  bill  de- 
signed to  get  American  exports  on  the 
move  by  correcting  defects  in  our  export 
poUcies  and  procedures.  Although  this 
particular  bill  died  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  succeeded  In  jogging  the 
Government  agencies  who  administer 
foreign  trade  relations  into  adopting 
most  of  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  bill  that  bore  Clair's  name. 

Engle  was  also  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  He 
labored  throughout  1961,  1962,  and  1963 
as  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  foreign  trade  and  Paclflc 
trade  opportunities. 

As  a  Senator,  however,  Clair  did  not 
let  his  interest  in  foreign  trade  stop  him 
from  continuing  his  activities  in  the  field 
of  domestic  land  reclamation  and  de- 
velopment. In  1960,  he  led  in  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  estabUshing  the  San 
Luis  project  in  California.  In  1963,  he 
successfully  fought  for  urgently  needed 
funds  for  the  Los  Angeles  County  flood 
control  project.  A  series  of  bills  bearing 
his  name  culminated  in  the  creation  of 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  Marin 
County,  a  significant  step  in  the  national 
effort  to  save  vanishing  shorelines  and 
Increase  recreational  facilities  for  the 
American  people. 

The  western  intertie  agreement  which 
makes  possible  the  transfer  of  surplus 
electric  power  over  a  network  serving  11 
Western  States  met  his  standards  and 
had  his  approval.  Senator  Engle  first 
proposed  such  a  project  more  than  15 
years  ago.    It  was  signed  Into  law  by 


President  Johnson  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore Engle's  tragic  death. 

Still  pending  before  Congress  is  one 
bill  which  bears  the  familiar  Engle  brand. 
It  would  authorize  the  Auburn  Dam- 
Folsom  South  Canal — a  project  needed 
to  furnish  electric  power  for  local  irri- 
gation pumping  and  to  provide  better 
flood  protection  for  Sacramento  and  the 
lowlands  in  the  Sacramento  Delta  area. 
When  it  passes,  as  It  surely  shall,  it  will 
be  in  great  part  a  congressional  tribute 
to  an  able  friend  now  departed. 

In  many  ways,  Clair  Engle's  greatest 
moments  as  a  legislator  occurred  during 
the  last  11  months  of  his  30  years  in 
public  service.  His  concern  for  humanity 
and  his  dedication  to  public  duty  were 
never  greater  than  in  his  last  year  on  this 
earth.  Under  extremely  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, with  very  great  and  very 
obvious  physical  pain,  he  made  his  final 
appearance  on  the  Senate  floor  in  order 
to  help  do  what  he  believed  must  be  done. 

On  June  10,  1964,  Senator  Engle  had 
himself  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  in  a 
wheelchair  to  cast  his  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  to  shut  off  the  extended  debate 
against  the  civil  rights  bill.  Through- 
out the  entire  3 -month  debate  on  that 
bill,  the  bipartisan  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate knew  It  could  depend  on  Clair  Engle, 
despite  his  grave  illness,  to  be  there  and 
voting  when  the  crucial  moment  came. 
The  cloture  vote  was  a  close  vote;  Clair's 
vote  was  badly  needed,  and  he  was  there 
and  voting  when  the  American  people 
needed  him. 

Clair  confided  to  close  friends  that  he 
believed  his  vote  on  debate -limiting  clo- 
ture would  be  his  final  act  as  a  public 
servant. 

But  It  was  not  to  be  his  last  Senate 
vote.  On  Jime  19,  he  again  made,  suc- 
cessfully, the  herculean  effort  to  come  to 
the  Senate  floor  and  vote  for  the  final 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

I  recall  that  moment  poignantly,  as  I 
know  all  his  colleagues  will.  He  was  im- 
able  to  say  "yea,"  but,  by  significant  ges- 
tures made  his  vote  known,  and  thus 
once  again  this  courageous  Californlan 
recorded  his  position  as  another  admir- 
able milestone  In  the  journey  of  this  Re- 
public was  reached. 

Clair  Engle's  insistence  on  casting 
these  last  two  Senate  votes,  despite  se- 
vere paralysis  and  agonizing  pain,  dra- 
matized to  all  Americans  how  deeply  this 
man  was  committed  to  both  public  serv- 
ice and  public  leadership. 

It  Is  beyond  my  ability  to  stand  here 
on  the  floor  and  build  an  appropriate 
monvunent  to  my  late  colleague,  Clair 
Engle,  based  on  words  which  would  at- 
tempt to  spell  out  his  deeds.  No  words 
are  adequate  truly  to  memorialize  this 
man  of  fire  and  zeal  who  did  so  much  to 
build  his  State  and  his  country. 

Clair  Engle's  monimient  Is  the  whole 
complex  of  mighty  dams  that  control 
California's  raging  rivers.  His  monu- 
ment lives  In  the  irrigation  canals  which 
carry  life-giving  water  to  land  once  arid 
and  barren.  His  monument  is  the  gentle 
blue  of  giant  manmade  lakes,  the  lush 
green  of  once-brown  desert  valleys,  and 
the  warm  yellow  glow  of  electric  energy 
provided  cheaply  and  quickly  to  Ameri- 
can families. 


As  Clair  Engle  himself  said,  his  monu- 
ment is  not  in  "something  you  read  In 
the  Congressional  Record."  but  In  proj- 
ects of  cement  and  steel  that  "you  can 
get  out  and  stomp  around  on." 

Yet,  the  true  monument  to  Clair  Engle 
Is  more  than  all  these  things.  It  lies  in 
the  happy  smile  of  a  child  swimming  in 
a  manmade  lake.  It  lies  in  the  enjoy- 
ment campers  get  from  the  scenery  of  a 
great  national  park.  It  can  be  found  In 
the  relief  in  a  man's  soul  when  he  knows 
the  river  near  his  property  will  no  longer 
overflow  its  banks  and  destroy  so  much 
of  what  he  has  worked  to  own. 

Clair  Engle's  monument,  like  that  of 
any  great  public  servant,  is  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  he  served. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  my  colleagues, 
and  our  families,  we  extend  to  his  be- 
loved widow  and  all  his  family  our  deep- 
est condolences  for  the  loss  of  a  man  who 
lived  a  constructive  life  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  which  the  late  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, Clair  Engle,  of  California,  repre- 
sented so  actively  and  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  always  a  sad  occasion  when  we  lose 
one  of  our  colleagues,  especially  when 
death  strikes  down  a  man  who  is  still  In 
the  prime  of  his  life,  when  his  creative 
abilities  and  legislative  skills  are  at  their 
peak  and  his  personal  zest  for  life  and 
service  is  vigorous.  Clair  Engle  pos- 
sessed all  of  these  qualities  In  full  meas- 
ure. Indeed,  he  was  looking  forward 
with  confidence  and  eagerness  to  an- 
other term  of  Senate  service  to  his  be- 
loved State  of  California  when  his  tragic 
Illness  occurred. 

Clair  Engle  had  a  vigorous  and  force- 
ful life  and  left  a  rich  heritage  of  legisla- 
tive accomplishments.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  alone,  he  guided  39 
measures  to  passage — 23  of  which  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  His  influence 
in  the  Senate  was  likewise  great. 

Clair  Engle  and  I  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  together  in  the  78th 
Congress.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  no  man  fought  harder — or  with 
greater  effectiveness — to  preserve  our 
great  natural  heritage.  First  as  a  Con- 
gressman, then  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  finally  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
Clair  Engle  made  his  mark  in  behalf  of 
water  resources,  reclamation,  electrical 
power,  and  conservation.  He  acted  not 
only  for  California  In  these  areas  but,  in 
a  larger  sense,  for  the  West  and  the  Na- 
tion. He  authored  every  major  expan- 
sion of  the  huge  California  Central  Val- 
ley reclamation  project  since  Its  begin- 
ning in  1937. 

Senator  Engle  was  also  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  excellence  in  the  Nation's 
schools.  He  fought  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  livelihood  and  health  of  the 
American  miner.  And  as  a  licensed 
pilot,  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  problems  of  the  aviation  industry. 

The  Issue  for  which  history  will  no 
doubt  remember  Clair  Engle  best  Is  none 
of  these,  however.  For  who  will  ever 
forget  the  raw  courage  and  devotion  to 
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principle  which  he  displayed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Civil  Rights  bill  of  1964? 
Under  exceptionally  difficult  physical 
and  emotional  circumstances,  he  came 
on  this  floor  and  cast  his  votes  to  end 
the  longest  Senate  debate  ever  held,  and 
to  assure  passage  of  an  act  of  profound 
importance  to  the  Nation.  In  this  in- 
stance, as  throughout  his  struggle  with 
the  illness  with  which  he  was  stricken, 
his  wife  stood  with  him.  She  gave  that 
full  measure  of  devotion  which  helped 
him  to  live  with  meaning  and  with  con- 
tentment up  to  the  very  hour  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  I 
reiterate,  today,  oui-  deep  respect  for 
the  memory  of  a  great  Senator,  Clair 
Engle,  of  California. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  to  join  my  many  col- 
league's to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Senators  ever  to  rep- 
resent the  sovereign  State  of  California, 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  spokesmen 
for  the  interests  of  these  United  States. 

Senator  Clair  Engle's  untimely  pass- 
ing, in  the  summer  of  1964,  left  a  deep 
and  serious  gap  within  the  ranks  of 
those  in  the  Senate  usually  identified 
with  the  progressive  West.  It  will  be  a 
most  difficult  position  for  anyone  to  fill. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  personal  legislative  record  of  this 
man.  And  well  it  should  for  it  is  an 
outstanding  record  of  accomplishment. 
As  I  stand  in  this  Chamber  today,  I  can- 
not help  recalling  the  most  important 
contribution  Senator  Clair  Engle  made 
in  the  cause  of  Hawaiian  statehood  while 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses. 
His  keen  understanding  of  our  problems 
and  his  dogged  determination  made  it 
possible  for  Hawaii  to  be  admitted  as  our 
Nation's  50th  State.  On  this  day,  I  join 
the  people  of  Hawaii  in  thanking  Senator 
Engle  for  this  most  important  contribu- 
tion. As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  was 
most  privileged  to  serve  with  our  late 
friend  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  His  counsel  was  con- 
stantly sought,  and  his  voice  for  a  secure 
and  strong  America  was  always  heard. 

Notable  as  are  his  many  accomplish- 
ments. I  shall  always  remember  Senator 
Clair  Engle  for  his  courageous  contribu- 
tions in  the  1964  Senate  battle  on  civil 
rights.  Although  unable  to  participate 
directly  in  the  many  skirmishes  and  con- 
frontations, both  in  committee  and  on 
the  Senate  floor  preceding  the  crucial 
vote  on  cloture  due  to  his  illness,  I  will 
always  remember  vividly  his  valiant  fig- 
ure being  wheeled  in  on  June  10  to  vote 
an  almost  inaudible  "aye"  to  halt  debate 
and  bring  the  civil  rights  bill  to  a  vote. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  moment  for 
which  he  rallied  all  his  mental  and  phys- 
ical strengths,  this  was  unquestionably 
the  opportunity  for  which  he  conserved 
all  his  waning  powers.  And  on  June  19, 
Clair  Engle  cast  his  last  vote — a  vote  for 
civil  rights. 

This  was  a  most  appropriate  culmina- 
tion to  an  outstanding  career.  It  re- 
flected the  deep  sense  of  commitment 
and  responsibility  so  characteristic  of 
the  man  throughout  his  life. 


During  Clair  Engle's  last  days,  we  were 
privileged  to  witness  the  unselfish  love 
of  his  dedicated  and  devoted  wife.  Clair's 
last  hours  were  chapters  of  courage,  and 
these  tragic  hours  were  shining  hours 
for  Clair's  beloved  wife— Lu.  Today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  Clair  and 
Lu  Engle. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Clair  Engle  was  one  of  the  brav- 
est and  finest  men  I  ever  met.  It  so 
happens  that  I  am  standing  at  the  desk 
he  occupied.  Every  time  I  sit  down  at 
this  desk,  I  think  of  him. 

For  Mrs.  Young  and  me,  his  death 
meant  the  loss  of  a  great  and  dear  friend. 

However,  his  tragic  death  was  more 
than  merely  a  loss  to  those  privileged  to 
have  known  him.  It  was  more  than  a 
loss  to  the  Congress  of  a  skilled  legislator 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  It  was  a 
great  loss  to  all  Americans  and  to  the 
very  spirit  of  our  country.  Above  all, 
Clair  Engle  was  a  fighter — for  his  coun- 
try, for  his  State,  and  always  for  his 
principles. 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  our  beloved 
colleague  that  he  lived  with  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  democratic  processes  which 
he  zealously  guarded,  and,  by  doing  so, 
provided  a  ringing  affirmation  of  our 
way  of  life  in  these  times  of  trial  and 
torment. 

A  sense  of  dedication  to  his  office  and 
the  people  he  represented  illumined  his 
21  years  of  fruitful  service  in  Congress. 

Senator  Clair  Engle  was  a  generous, 
warm,  and  understanding  human  being. 
Above  all,  he  was  a  fighter  for  the  causes 
in  which  he  believed.  He  was  never 
quarrelsome,  never  belligerent  in  manner, 
but  from  his  boyhood  throughout  his 
manhood  he  was  an  athlete,  self-trained 
and  experienced — a  tough  fighter,  in- 
deed, well  able  to  smash  any  aggressive 
bully  into  submission — were  Clair  Engle 
assailed. 

Senator  Engle  exemplified  a  spirit 
which  is  more  and  more  absent  in  Ameri- 
can life  in  an  age  when  much  of  the 
country  jumps  to  the  erratic  and  seduc- 
tive tunes  of  Madison  Avenue — a  spirit 
of  individual  courage  and  conviction 
which  brooked  no  compromise  with  con- 
science. 

Clair  Engle  was  truly  a  man  of  deter- 
mination and  tremendous,  real,  unselfish 
courage,  such  as  was  exemplified  by  his 
actions  and  votes  over  the  years.  His 
adherence  to  high  principles  of  conduct 
during  his  life  and  in  his  work  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
are  elements  too  often  lacking  in  Ameri- 
can public  life. 

It  was  a  tragedy  that  this  great  states- 
man, while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  was 
struck  down  at  the  height  of  his  powers 
by  a  terrible  illness.  Clair  Engle  had  that 
unique  combination  of  integrity,  com- 
passion, and  ability  so  admirable  in  a 
man  and  so  prized  in  a  public  servant. 
His  loyalty,  his  vibrant  personality,  his 
courage,  and  his  integrity  will  remain 
with  us  forever.  The  spirit  of  this  man 
will  linger  long  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

I  first  knew  him  in  1949.  when  we 
served  together  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  admired  him  then  as  an 
industrious  and  most  able  representative 
of  the  interests  of  his  State  of  California 


and  of  the  Nation.  We  formed  a  friend- 
ship at  that  time  which  lasted  until  his 
death  late  last  summer. 

Clair  Engle  made  friends  as  easily  as 
some  of  us  make  enemies.  Of.^what  we 
call  the  class  of  1958.  the  15  Democratic 
U.S.  Senators  elected  in  1958,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  best  beloved 
of  all  our  Members.  His  death,  at  the 
early  age  of  52,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  confronting  Members  of  Con- 
gress at  any  time  during  the  year  1964. 
Had  he  lived,  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  he  would  have  been  called  on  by 
leaders  of  his  party  in  California  and  in 
the  Nation  to  become  our  candidate  for 
Vice  President  or  President  of  the  United 
States  sometime  within  the  coming  12  or 
16  years.  Such  were  his  high  mental 
qualities,  ability,  and  personality  as  a 
man  and  such  was  his  record  as  a  truly 
dedicated  public  servant. 

As  I  grew  to  know  him  well,  I  found 
that  his  chief  concern  was  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  lives  of  the  average  per- 
sons and  the  undeiprivileged  of  this  Na- 
tion. His  deep  feelings  about  problems 
arising  from  poverty  and  poor  housing, 
his  endeavors  to  help  small  business  en- 
teiprises,  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
our  elderly  men  and  women,  his  vigorous 
leadership  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  dis- 
inherited, the  hungry,  and  the  hopeless- 
all  of  these  testified  that  his  compassion 
for  humanity  knew  no  boundaries.  He 
was  not  only  endowed  with  great  energy, 
he  was  a  student.  In  addition  he  was 
respected  for  his  achievements  for  his 
State  of  California  in  conservation  mat- 
ters and  in  connection  with  projects  to 
bring  more  water  into  areas  greatly  need- 
ing it.  His  eloquence  carried  conviction 
from  the  time  when  he  was  termed  "the 
boy  district  attorney"  right  up  to  the 
enthusiastic  responses  he  received  in  1958 
when  campaigning  for  election  to  the 
Senate.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  his  words  were  always  listened  to 
with  respect  and  his  arguments  were  al- 
ways convincing.  All  of  us  recall  that 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  following  brain 
surgery  and  hospitalization  while  par- 
tially paralyzed  and  in  great  pain,  he 
came  to  the  Senate  Chamber  on  June  10, 
last  year,  and  cast  his  vote  to  close  de- 
bate on  the  civil  rights  bill  and  to  cast 
his  vote  9  days  later  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  He  manifested  by  respond- 
ing by  gesture  and  voice  his  belief  in 
complete  and  equal  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  for  all  Americans.  These  im- 
p>ortant  votes  were  the  last  votes  he  cast 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  We 
who  were  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on 
those  2  days  last  June  will  never  forget 
the  gallantry,  bravery,  and  dedication  of 
this  great  statesman. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  man's  man — a  great 
athlete,  a  man  of  the  utmost  vigor— an 
active  dynamic  young  man  who  at  the 
age  of  52  was  cruelly  struck  down  in  the 
prime  of  his  life.  I  recall  him  telling  me 
of  how  he  loved  to  walk  and  to  hunt  in 
the  redwood  forests  of  his  native  north- 
ern California.  I  find  myself  now  and 
then  in  conversations  using  some  of  the 
picturesque  language  that  I  first  heard 
from  Clair  Engle.  These  phrases  were 
original  with  him.    They  spiced  his  con- 
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versation  and  helped  eridear  him  to  all 
who  met  him.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  also  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  Lucretia  Engle,  an  outstand- 
ing woman.  She  is  known  to  thousands 
of  Californians  and  to  us  in  Washington 
as  "Lu."  For  months  prior  to  his  death. 
Senator  Clair  Engle  lay  ill  in  a  hospital 
and  for  months  thereafter  he  was  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  and  near  the  end  of  his  life 
he  was  barely  able  to  speak.  During  all 
those  weeks  and  months  he  was  sus- 
tained by  his  beloved  wife  Lucretia,  a 
great  and  gracious  lady.  He  was  con- 
fident throughout  many  months  follow- 
ing the  first  operation  to  which  he  was 
subjected  in  August  1963  that  he  would 
fully  recover.  He  planned  his  campaign 
for  reelection  and  we  who  were  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1958  along  with  him  and 
were  his  friends  and  companions  also 
felt  he  would  recover.  We  believed  that 
of  all  of  us  Senators  elected  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Senate  in  1058,  he  was  the 
most  likely  to  be  reelected  by  the  largest 
majority.  His  wife  Lu  along  with  us,  his 
colleagues,  kept  alive  in  him  the  fiame  of 
hope  for  his  recovery  and  a  continued 
career.  "Lu"  Engle  was  at  his  side  day 
and  night  and  fought  with  great  courage 
and  devotion  to  encourage  her  husband 
in  his  fight  against  the  diead  malady 
with  which  he  was  afflicted.  She  is  a 
great  lady — a  very  great  lady — and  their 
years  of  married  life  together  were 
radiant  with  successes]  happiness,  and 
love. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  lost  one  of 
its  great  men  in  his  naost  unfortunate 
death.  Ninety-nine  UB.  Senators  lost 
a  fine  friend.  All  one  jean  say  this  day 
is  our  Nation  is  stronger  and  a  better 
country  for  having  had  him  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  too  feel 
that  I  gained  much  and  am  a  better  man 
for  having  known  him. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Clair  Engle 
was  one  man  who  in  my  opinion  found 
his  proper  niche  in  life— that  of  a  legis- 
lator. He  was  a  lawyer,  an  aviator,  and 
always  a  gentleman  and  a  humanitarian, 
but  primarily  he  achieved  success  in  life 
in  the  art  of  legislation — by  which  I 
mean,  getting  bills  considered  and  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

Out  in  the  West  today  when  someone 
refers  to  the  Engle  act,  you  have  to  ask 
"Which  Engle  act?"  Do  you  mean  Public 
Law  448  of  the  82d  Congress,  the  original 
Saline  Water  Act  which  created  the  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  i$  known  in  that 
Office  as  the  Engle  act? 

Do  you  mean  Public  Law  130  of  the 
84th  Congress,  the  Irrjigation  Distribu- 
tion Systems  Loan  Act,  or  possibly  Pub- 
lic Law  984  of  the  84th  Congress,  the 
widely  acclaimed  Smjall  Reclamation 
Projects  Act? 

Or  do  you  mean  Public  Law  337  of  the 
85th  Congress,  which  is  the  act  to  limit 
public  land  withdrawals  by  the  military 
agencies. 

All  of  these  are  known  today  in  various 
circles  as  the  Engle  act.  In  his  one  term 
in  the  Senate,  cut  short  by  tragic  illness. 
Senator  Engle  was  the  author  or  co- 
sponsor  of  104  bills  which  became  law. 


Senator  Engle  was  interested  in  many 
things.  He  was  author  of  the  bill  cre- 
ating the  new  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore north  of  San  Francisco,  a  fore- 
runner of  our  national  seashore  parks. 
His  specialty  was  resource  development, 
particularly  water  and  power.  His  great 
love  was  the  Central  Valley  project  in 
California.  Clair  Engle  was  the  author 
or  coauthor  of  every  act  of  legislation 
authorizing  an  addition  to  the  Central 
Valley  project  since  the  basic  project  was 
approved  in  the  late  thirties.  These  ad- 
ditions include  Folsom  Dam  on  the 
American  River,  now  operating  for  flood 
control,  irrigation,  conservation,  and 
electric  power  generation;  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  canals  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  valley,  authorized  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  and  now  finally  well  into 
construction;  the  tremendous  San  Luis 
unit  now  nearing  completion  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley;  the  new  Trinity  River  di- 
vision in  the  north;  and  finally,  in  the 
88th  Congress,  the  Stanislaus  division, 
which  is  authorized  but  not  yet  under 
construction. 

Senator  Engle  did  little  for  show  or 
publicity.  He  was  not  prone  to  long 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  to  inserting  many  statements  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  His  method 
was  to  work  by  direct  contact  and  by  per- 
sonal persuasion  in  the  interest  of  leg- 
islation he  considered  important.  His 
record  is  that  of  a  constructive  and  ef- 
fective legislator. 

Much  more  could  be  said  of  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  my  friend  and 
colleague  Clair  Engle.  but  he  appreciated 
brevity.  So  with  these  few  and  inade- 
quate words  I  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 
Phyllis  joins  me  in  this  expression  of 
our  gratitude  for  the  Ufe  and  work  of 
Clair  Engle  and  we  express  our  admira- 
tion to  Lu,  his  wife,  for  her  steadfast  de- 
votion and  support  of  her  great  husband. 
She  has  today  our  love  and  condolences. 
We  remember  Clair  and  we  remember  Lu. 
They  set  a  great  example  for  us  all. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  to  have  served  with  the  late  Sena- 
tor Clair  Engle,  and  it  is  a  privilege  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  respect  and 
tribute  to  him  this  day. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  rugged  individualist. 
He  was  nurtured  in  rugged  country — the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains — where  the 
country  is  big,  and  men  think  big. 

Clair  Engle  was  one  of  those  rare  per- 
sons, who  never  compromised  a  principle. 
Though  serving  a  neighboring  State,  he 
was  considered  a  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ator who  would  always  lend  a  sympa- 
thetic ear  to  my  State's  problems.  We 
had  many  common  causes. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  it  was  Clair  Engle  who  took 
the  lead  in  stopping  land  grabs  by  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government. 
He  fought  successfully  for  the  5, 000- acre 
limit  on  lands  to  the  military,  which  had 
been  a  troublesome  problem  in  California 
and  Nevada  as  well  as  many  other  West- 
ern States.  He  was  always  ready  to  take 
the  lead  on  problems  peculiar  to  the 
mining  industry.  His  own  congressional 
disti'ict  is  steeped  in  mining  history,  hav- 
ing furnished  this  Nation  in  its  early 
history  much   gold  from  some  of   the 


largest  placer  mining  operations  in  the 
world. 

He  was  a  tireless  worker  in  the  flelds 
of  reclamation,  water,  and  conservation. 
His  work  in  these  areas  will  stand  as  a 
beacon  to  those  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  carry  on  the  battle. 

We  were,  to  a  man.  shocked  to  lose  this 
valuable  colleague — one  who  had  a  zest 
for  life  and  who  fought  untU  the  very 
end. 

As  a  freshman  Senator,  tackling  a  big 
problem,  the  Washoe  project,  which  ex- 
tended into  common  ground,  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Sierras,  I  knew  the  sup- 
port of  Clair  Engle  would  be  necessary. 
His  congressional  district  comprised 
seven  or  eight  counties  bordering  my 
own  State. 

I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that 
without  the  help  of  Clair  Engle,  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  powerful  House 
Interior  Conmiittee,  this  legislation 
would  not  have  been  successfully  enacted 
into  law.  His  counsel  will  be  cherished 
the  remainder  of  my  life  and  his  effort 
in  lending  assistance  to  me  and  to  my 
State  on  this  one  major  problem  is  one 
from  which  all  Nevadans  will  beneflt. 

When  he  entered  the  Senate  as  a  junior 
Senator  from  the  largest  State  in  the 
Union,  Clair  Engle  lost  no  ground.  He 
was  immediately  recognized  as  a  leader 
and  one  who  would  continue  to  fight  for 
principles  and  causes  of  the  highest  na- 
ture. It  is  a  tragedy  that  this  man  was 
taken  from  us  in  the  prime  of  his  life. 
Yet  his  doggedness.  his  perseverance,  and 
his  friendly  smile  will  always  be  a  cher- 
ished memory  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
and  respected  him  so  well. 

I  join  all  who  have  expressed  heart- 
felt words  with  respect  and  affection  for 
the  late  Senator.  His  record  of  service 
to  his  State  and  to  his  Nation  is  one 
which  all  can  project  as  a  lifetime  goal. 
Yet  this  big  man  accomplished  so  much 
in  a  little  over  half  of  a  life's  span. 
We  have  truly  lost  a  friend,  a  western, 
neighborly  man.  whose  accomplishments 
knew  no  boundary  line. 

Any  tribute  to  Senator  Engle  would 
be  incomplete  without  special  mention 
of  his  wife  "Lu."  Those  of  us  who  saw 
his  game  fight  for  life  know  something 
of  the  love  and  affection  which  she  gave 
him  in  those  difficult  and  trying  days 
last  year.  Her  faith  and  her  devotion 
should  not  go  unnoticed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
practice  of  honoring  our  deceased  col- 
leagues and  coworkers  in  the  vineyards 
of  representative  democracy  is  an  old 
and  honored  tradition  of  the  Senate. 
Even  if  we  had  no  such  tradition.  I 
know  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
would  feel  impelled  to  rise  today  to  honor 
the  memory  and  to  reflect  on  the 
achievements  of  that  great  human  being 
and  great  Senator  from  California,  the 
late  Clair  Engle. 

For  he  was  truly  a  man  of  giant  pro- 
portion—a man  unusually  suited  in  qual- 
ifications and  dimension  to  represent  the 
largest  and  fastest  growing  State  in  our 
Union.  In  a  sense  California  has  be- 
come the  melting  pot  of  America,  ab- 
sorbing into  its  sinews  the  diverse  ele- 
ments and  peoples  of  our  great  country, 
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just  as  the  United  States  was  the  melting 
pot  of  the  world  not  too  many  years  ago. 

The  finest  and  highest  quality  steel  is 
forged  and  tempered  by  melding  the  best 
elements  from  many  raw  materials.  And 
so  the  high  quality,  character,  courage, 
and  strength  of  Clair  Engle  was  devel- 
oped from  the  teaming  mixture  of  the 
diverse  peoples  and  ideals  of  California. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  represent 
the  State  of  California  with  its  striking 
contrasts  in  population,  in  geography, 
in  political  philosophy,  and  In  monu- 
mental problems.  It  is  a  measure  of 
the  man  that  he  did  it  so  well,  with  such 
ease  and  grace,  and  without  ever  losing 
the  overwhelming  confidence  of  his  peo- 
ple which  swept  him  into  public  service 
at  an  early  stage  in  his  life. 

Not  only  (vas  he  unusually  suited  to 
represent  his  own  State,  but  he  was 
imiquely  qualified  to  represent  the 
United  States  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  caricaturists  often  picture 
Senators  in  an  unflattering  manner. 
Should  a  stream  of  compassion  ever  in- 
fect them  with  a  desire  to  paint  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  those  qualities  of  a 
great  Senator,  they  could  find  no  bet- 
ter model  than  Clair  Engle. 

He  looked  the  part  and  played  the  part 
with  sensitivity  and  with  a  fiourish  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  many  of  us.  He 
understood  the  Senate  and  was  wise  in 
the  ways  of  politics  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word. 

He  had  the  respect  of  his  colleagues — 
respect  for  his  great  intellect,  his  skill, 
his  devotion,  and  his  willingness  to  work 
without  complaint  and  with  vigor  no 
matter  how  great  or  small  the  task.  He 
had  the  friendship  of  his  colleagues  also, 
for  he  was  a  warm  man  and  a  compas- 
sionate man. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
for  many  years  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Able,  competent,  enthusiastic, 
he  was  a  champion  of  all  transportation. 
But  he  especially  took  into  the  most 
careful  consideration  problems  related 
to  the  aviation  industry,  for  he  achieved 
skill  as  a  pilot.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
sparkling  wit,  his  courtesy,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm. Whenever  hearings  became 
dull  and  monotonous  or  tempers  were 
pushed  to  the  boiling  point,  his  warm 
smile  and  twinkling  eyes  always  enliv- 
ened our  spirits  or  dissolved  our  tensions. 

And,  Mr.  President,  my  heart  still  rises 
in  my  throat  when  I  recall  the  mag- 
nificent courage  of  Clair  Engle  during 
his  last  days  when,  despite  all  pain  and 
despite  all  handicaps,  he  came  here  and 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  cast 
his  vote  on  the  civil  rights  bill  and  the 
test  ban  treaty.  His  last  courageous  ef- 
forts will  place  him  in  the  forefront  of  all 
great  Americans  of  the  past  whose  de- 
votion and  loyalty  to  their  country  sur- 
passed all  things,  even  death. 

With  Mrs.  Lucrecia  Engle,  his  partner 
and  helper  in  all  things  before  and  after 
his  tragic  illness,  we  share  the  grief  of 
the  loss  of  a  leader,  a  helper,  a  tnie  and 
faithful  friend. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  one  say  of  Clair  Engle?  How  does 
one  find  the  right  words  to  use  on  this 
day  set  aside  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  memory  of  such  a  man  as  Clair 


Engle?  Surely,  I  do  not  have  the  mood 
or  desire  to  deliver  a  eulogy.  Nor  do  I 
want  to  say  much.  It  is  not  that  his  life 
left  little  to  be  said.  It  was  a  rich  life 
and  a  full  one.  Its  biographical  details 
and  the  successes  and  failures  and  sad- 
nesses and  happinesses  of  Clair  Engle 
have  been  recounted  before,  doubtless 
will  be  recoxmted  today,  and  the  record 
will  not  then  close  because  the  whole- 
some shadows  this  man  cast  before  him 
will  linger  and  men's  recollections  con- 
cerning him  will  be  stirred  at  times  far 
distant  from  now.  And  the  people  in  his 
own,  his  native  California,  now  and  for 
generations  to  come,  will  have  reasons  to 
be  thankful  that  Clair  Engle  decided  to 
enter  public  life.  For  his  achievements 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
California  meant  better  lives  and  hap- 
pier and  more  prosperous  lives  for  the 
people  there. 

All  of  this  is  known.  It  is  stated  in 
laws,  it  is  stated  in  committee  hearings, 
in  newspaper  accounts,  in  magazine  ar- 
ticles, by  word  of  mouth;  and  principally 
it  is  stated  by  way  of  concrete  achieve- 
ment in  irrigation  projects  and  dams, 
and  ever  so  many  other  ways. 

Mr.  President,  a  mention  or  two  and 
I  am  done. 

Strive  against  it  as  we  will,  we  are 
bound  to  make  our  evaluations  based 
upon  personal  relationships  when  they 
exist.    So  I  do  now. 

Clair  Engle  came  to  Washington  one 
Congress  in  advance  of  me.  He  arrived 
in  the  78th.  In  a  legislative  way,  our 
lot  was  cast  pretty  much  together.  In 
those  distant  days  he  was  a  lowly  Con- 
gressman, one  step  out  of  the  freshman 
class,  and  I  was  a  voteless  delegate.  We 
served  together  on  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  until 
other  circumstances,  other  times, 
brought  us  to  the  Senate  together  in 
1959.  It  is  true  that  Clair  Engle  rose  to 
become  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  because 
of  his  seniority.  It  is  likewise  true  that 
seniority  aside,  merit  and  ability  would 
have  as  surely  carried  him  to  the  top. 

During  this  period — almost  20  years — 
our  association  became  personal  as  well 
as  professional.  It  was  Clair  Engle  who 
was  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
when  Congress  passed  the  Alaska  state- 
hood bill.  And  on  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol,  by  reason  of  coincidence  and 
desire  and  assignment,  we  found  our- 
selves once  more  closely  associated  and 
in  most  cases  closely  allied.  We  were 
both  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

What  made  Clair  Engle  stand  out? 
What  made  him  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  men?  As  with  all  excep- 
tional men,  the  reasons  are  many,  some 
obvious,  some  perhaps  hidden.  The  key- 
stone, of  course,  was  his  inborn  ability. 
He  had  a  first-class  mind  and  used  it  in 
a  first-class  manner.  He  was  a  vibrant 
man  filled  with  energy  and  enthusiasm 
and  determination.  His  drive  and  abil- 
ity to  accomplish  matched  his  vision.  Of 
all,  he  had  a  superabundant  supply. 
The  gift  of  phrase  that  was  Clair  Engle's 
was  unique  and  to  those  who  were  hear- 
ing it  for  the  first  time,  startling.  A 
name  came  to  be  applied  to  that  phrase- 


making.  The  products  became  known 
as  "Engleisms."  They  came  from  a 
westerner,  and  were  born  of  the  West. 
They  were  a  product  of  a  frontier  land 
before  it  had  been  overrvm  by  civiliza- 
tion. They  were  made  up  on  the  spur 
of  a  moment,  they  were  always  pene- 
trating and  analytical  and  had  their 
points  to  make,  and  made  superlatively 
well.  They  popped  out  faster  than  ever 
when  things  were  going  well  for  Clair 
Engle  and  for  him  most  of  the  time 
things  were  going  well. 

He  is  gone  now.  When  we  are  sum- 
moned to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  for  a 
vote  we  shall  no  longer,  except  in  mem- 
ory, see  before  us  the  hustling,  jaimty 
figvu-e  of  the  man  from  California,  cigar 
in  right  hand.  I  do  not  care  to  refer 
except  in  passing  to  that  tragic  last  ill- 
ness. I  cherish  and  shall  preserve  the 
other  memory,  the  memory  of  a  man  as 
thoroughly  alive  as  any  human  being  I 
have  ever  known. 

I  counted  Clair  Engle  as  a  friend,  as 
did  my  wife.  Vide,  and  we  embraced  in 
that  circle,  the  circumference  of  which 
can  never  and  should  never  be  too  great, 
his  wonderful  wife.  Lu.  In  braveness  of 
spirit  and  in  ever  so  many  other  ways 
she  matched  her  husband,  the  man  from 
California. 

I  cherish  his  memory. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Clair  Engle,  of  California,  whose  brilliant 
career  was  tragically  cut  short  last  year 
by  death. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  and  work 
with  Senator  Engle  from  the  time  he 
first  entered  the  Senate  in  1959.  We 
served  together  for  3  years  on  the  Special 
Conunittee  on  Aging,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  dedication  to  the 
problems  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Senator  Engle  began  his  public  career 
in  1934  as  district  attorney  of  Tehama 
Covmty,  Calif.  He  later  served  briefly  in 
the  California  State  Senate  before  enter- 
ing the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
a  special  election  in  1943. 

During  the  next  15  years,  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  House,  justly 
earning  the  reputation  for  being  one  of 
the  most  able  and  hard-working  Mem- 
bers of  that  body. 

In  1958,  the  people  of  California  dem- 
onstrated excellent  judgment  in  electing 
him  to  represent  them  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  reputation  he  brought  with  him 
from  the  House  and  the  energy  and  ef- 
fort he  expended,  quickly  won  him  both 
acceptance  and  admiration  in  the  Senate. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  man  who  had  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  people;  particu- 
larly the  unfortunate,  the  afflicted,  and 
the  forgotten.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  charm,  with  a  keen  wit  and  a 
delightful  sense  of  hiunor.  He  was  a 
"Senator's  Senator." 

His  death  cut  short  a  career  of  public 
service  already  marked  by  solid  success 
and  destined  for  even  greater  achieve- 
ments. It  was  a  loss  that  California— 
and  the  Nation — could  ill  afford. 

To  his  charming  and  devoted  widow 
"Lu"  and  the  Engle  family,  my  wife  joins 
me  in  expressing  to  them  our  deepest 
sympathy  at  their  great  loss. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  tragic  losses  which  occur  when  death 
takes  one  of  our  colleagues,  few.  If  any, 
have  been  more  untimely  than  that 
which  deprived  his  lovely  wife.  Lucretia, 
the  Senate,  the  State  of  California,  and 
the  Nation,  of  Clair  Engle. 

For  he  was  in  his  prime — zestful.  joy- 
ous, vigorous,  vibrant,  dynamic.  He 
seemed  destined  for  an  even  greater 
career  than  he  had  already  achieved 
when  fate  decreed  otherwise.  For  his 
career  up  to  that  time  had  indeed  been 
meteoric.  He  had  never  lost  an  elec- 
tion. In  these  contests  for  the  approval 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  was  the  winner 
not  fewer  than  14  times.  A  lawyer,  he 
became  assistant  district  attorney  of 
Tehama  County,  Calif.,  In  1933;  was 
elected  district  attorney  In  1934;  and  re- 
elected in  1938.  He  was  elected  a  State 
senator  in  1942.  Due  to  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring in  the  Second  California  Con- 
gressional District  in  1943  through  the 
death  of  Its  Incumbent  Congressman. 
Clair  Engle  ran  In  a  specdal  election  that 
year  and  won.  taking  his  seat  in  the 
78th  Congress. 

He  was  reelected  to  Congress  six  times, 
serving  thus  from  the  78th  to  the  85th 
Congresses. 

Although  he  held  in  ihe  last  two  of 
these  Congresses  the  enviable  and  highly 
important  chairmanship  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, by  far  the  most  important  com- 
mittee from  the  standpoint  of  the  West, 
he  decided  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  was  elected  in  1958.  It  was  his  14th 
electoral  victoi-y.  And,  had  he  lived,  it  is 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  politics 
that  he  would  have  been  in  the  Senate 
for  life,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  been 
drafted  for  a  higher  office.  For  he  was 
only  53  years  of  age  at  his  untimely 
death  and  could  nonnally  have  looked 
forward  to  an  additional  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more  of  active  senatorial 
service.  Entering  the  Congress  at  the 
youthful  age  of  32,  he  might  well  have 
exceeded  Carl  Hayden's  alltime  record 
for  length  of  service,  since  Carl  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  at  the  age  of  35. 
Never  did  unkind  fate  hfJt  a  great  career 
more  cruelly;  for  few  of  our  colleagues 
could  match  Clair  Engle,  before  his  fatal 
illness  struck,  for  verve,  zest,  alertness, 
pep,  energy,  and  resoluteness. 

He  was  a  man  of  action,  a  hiunan 
dynamo,  mentally  and  physically,  but 
he  was  never  too  active  for  kindly  and 
courtly  consideration  of  many  personal 
demands  made  upon  Jrim. 

His  successor  In  the  House  as  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee — the  Honorable  Wayne  As- 
pnuLL,  of  Colorado — has  testified  that 
during  Clair  Engle's  chairmanship  in 
the  84th  and  85th  Congresses,  365  new 
public  laws  came  out  of  that  committee. 
In  his  House  service,  moreover,  he  spon- 
sored 65  bills  benefiting  his  home  State 
which  became  laws.  He  was  a  champion 
of  resource  development.  The  great 
river  projects  which  mean  so  much  to 
the  West  were,  in  California,  largely 
guided  to  fulfillment  by  him.  More  than 
any  other  person  he  contributed  to  the 
Great  Central  Valley  project,  success- 
fully guiding  the  American  River.  Trin- 


ity River,  and  Sacramento  Canals  divi- 
sion of  that  great  imdertaking.  It  was 
he  who  likewise  successfully  guided  the 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Maria,  and  Ven- 
tura reclamation  projects. 

He  sponsored  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  and  the  Distribution  Sys- 
tems Act.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
original  Saline  Water  Research  Act. 

A  great  conservationist,  he  felt  that 
too  much  land  that  should  be  used  for 
recreation  and  multiple  purpose  was 
immured  In  military  reservations.  An 
act  to  require  all  military  withdrawals  in 
excess  of  5,000  acres  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  did  much  to  rectify 
this  condition.  This  valuable  legislation 
bears  his  name.  It  is  known  as  the  Engle 
Act.  But  it  is  only  one  of  half  a  dozen 
Important  acts  which  bear  his  name. 

The  wide  diversity  of  interests  In  his 
great  State  was  matched  by  a  corre- 
spondingly wide  response  from  him.  He 
sponsored  legislation  beneficial  to  mining, 
fisheries,  agriculture,  and  transportation. 
An  aviator — a  pilot — he  was  active  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  be- 
half of  our  national  defense.  His  ideas 
always  carried  the  impact  of  his  dynamic 
personality. 

He  was  a  pro  in  the  very  best  sense  of 
that  word.  By  that  I  mean  that  he  kept 
his  close  contact  with  the  people  of  his 
State — who  loved  him — and  was  ever 
aware  of  and  attended  to  their  needs. 
He  was  salty,  colorful,  a  typiflcatlon  of 
the  great  West  as  It  Is  In  both  romance 
and  reality. 

He  was  a  cosponsor  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, and  in  his  last  appearance  in 
the  Senate,  when  he  was  so  desperately 
crippled  by  his  tragic  illness,  though 
speechless,  he  cast  his  vote  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act. 

Alaskans  and  Hawaiians  will  ever  be 
grateful  for  his  support  and  leadership 
In  their  statehood  fights  which  began 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  and  culminated  under 
his  chairmanship.  He  was  a  militant 
champion  of  democracy  and  carried  his 
faith  In  the  basic  principles  of  repre- 
sentatative  government  into  all  his  legis- 
lative activities.  In  this  legislative  field 
he  was  a  master  craftsman. 

He  spoke  frequently  and  effectively 
In  favor  of  both  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian 
statehood.  One  passage  delivered  in  the 
House  at  the  time  of  the  final  enactment 
of  the  statehood  bill  in  1958  reveals  the 
loftiness  of  his  thinking  and  the  elo- 
quence of  his  utterance.  Speaking  on 
the  Alaska  bill,  he  said  in  part: 

Our  fellow  citizens  who  went  west  to 
become  Alaskans  went  of  their  own  free  will. 
They  went.  In  part,  in  quest  of  greater  op- 
portunity and  greater  freedom.  They  went. 
Inspired,  In  part,  by  the  love  of  adventure 
which  lies  deep  In  every  American  heart. 
They  went  westward  Into  the  unknown,  open 
and  emptier  spaces  of  our  land  as  genera- 
tions of  Americans  had  before  them.  And 
they  went  beyond  their  predecessors.  Set- 
tling America's  farthest  west  and  farthest 
north  they  wrote  the  final  chapter  in  the 
greatest  epic  of  all  history — the  American 
epic.  Yet,  It  was  final  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  had  reached  land's  end  and  could 
go  no  further. 

But  if  theirs  was  a  concluding  chapter 
In  the  westward  course.  It  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  new  episode — a  still  great- 


er adventure — and  one  of  national  Import. 
For  those  pioneers  who  braved  every  hard- 
ship, who  conquered  the  wilderness,  have  set 
themselves  In  those  nothernmost  latitudes 
and  westernmost  meridians  of  our  continent 
to  establish  a  great  and  worthy  outpost  of 
American  life.  Overcoming  great  natiiral 
obstacles  and  still  greater  distantly  man- 
made  handicaps,  they  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  robust  society  whose  destiny  It  Is 
to  be  not  merely  a  bulwark  of  defense  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  but  a  citadel  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom. 

How  timely  their  purpose  In  this  hour  of 
world  crisis. 

And  how  appropriate  their  role  In  what 
was  once  Russian-America  and  lies  within 
sight  of  Siberia — Siberia,  which  to  the  free 
world  has  always  signified  exile.  Imprison- 
ment, and  death,  and  never  more  so  than 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  police  state. 

The  Alaskans  were  and  are  well  qualified 
to  carry  out  their  purpose.  They  brought 
with  them  their  traditions  of  self-govern- 
ment. Imbued  with  the  pioneer  spirit,  self- 
reliant,  energized  by  the  frontier,  hardy  In 
body  and  Independent  In  spirit,  they  are  the 
rugged  Individuals  of  the  type  who  from 
earliest  days  have  helped  mold  America. 

And  Clair  Engle  saw  statehood  for  our 
two  Pacific  Territories,  to  which  he  had 
so  greatly  contributed,  achieved. 

So,  in  his  30  years  of  public  service,  a 
long  period  for  any  public  servant  re- 
gardless of  the  length  of  his  life,  Clair 
Engle  served  superlatively  and  left  a 
shining  record  and  living  monuments  to 
his  dedication,  devotion,  and  ability  and 
fragrant  memories  of  his  helpfvilness,  his 
generosity,  and  his  kindliness.  We  have 
greatly  missed  him,  and  shall  continue 
to  miss  him,  from  our  midst.  And  our 
love  and  sympathy — ^my  wife,  Dorothy's, 
and  mine — go  to  his  brave,  gallant  wife, 
Lucretia,  who  fought  so  valiantly  for 
him  in  the  days  of  his  triumphs  and  in 
the  hours  of  his  last,  disastrous  illness, 
cherishing  and  nourishing  her  hope  in 
his  ultimate  recovery. 

I  think  in  this  connection  of  the  verse 
of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  as  I  recall  it: 

Down,  down.  Into  the  darkness  of  the  grave 
They  go.    The  Intelligent,  the  gallant,  the 

kind. 
Silently  they  go.    The  generous,  the  witty, 

the  brave, 
I  know.    But  I  do  not  approve.    And  I  am 

not  resigned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  rare 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  Senate  with 
Clair  Engle  sorrow  with  his  gracious  wife 
and  his  other  relatives  and  friends  In  the 
Irreparable  los.""  which  the  tragic  illness 
and  death  brought  to  them,  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  to  the  State  of 
California,  to  America,  and  to  the  world. 

This  is  so  because  all  of  us  admired 
Clair  Engle  for  the  qualities  of  his  head 
and  loved  him  for  the  qualities  of  his 
heart. 

Clair  Engle's  tragic  passing  Illustrates 
a  poignant  truth  which  was  expressed  so 
beautifully  by  the  Persian  poet  many 
centuries  ago: 

For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That   from   his   vintage   roUlng   time    hatli 

prest. 
Have  drunk  their  cup  a  round  or  two 

before. 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

As  the  able  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  has 
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just  stated,  we  shall  continue  to  miss 
him  as  long  as  our  memories  last. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  August  of  1957,  on  the  first  night  I 
arrived  in  Washington  to  be  sworn  in  in 
the  Senate  after  the  special  election  in 
Wisconsin,  the  then  Congressman  Clair 
Engle  introduced  himself  to  my  wife 
Ellen  and  me  in  the  Senate  dining  room. 

He  was  considering  running  for  the 
Senate  in  California,  and  I  recall  vividly 
how  deeply  impressed  both  Ellen  and  I 
were  by  this  vigorous,  humorous,  charm- 
ing, earthy  man.  How  he  loved  every  as- 
pect of  political  life — even  the  long,  hard, 
often  tedious  work  of  campaigning. 

When  we  think  of  the  contribution 
that  Clair  Engle  would  have  made  in  the 
years  ahead,  if  his  life  had  been  spared, 
the  tragedy  of  his  untimely  death  is 
greatly  intensified. 

For  Clair  Engle's  efforts  to  protect  the 
country's  natural  resources  against  the 
intrusions  of  special  interests — for  these 
efforts  alone — Clair  Engle  earned  a  high 
place  among  the  Nation's  statesmen. 

Long  before  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
Clair  was  recognized  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  House  as  a  legislator  of  great  vir- 
tuosity. The  State  of  California  is  eter- 
nally indebted  to  him  for  the  magnitude 
of  his  contribution  in  the  development, 
conservation,  and  control  of  its  water 
resources. 

The  statute  books  of  this  country  carry 
a  law  known  as  the  Military  Land  With- 
drawal Act.  It  is  designed  to  correct  the 
intemperate  use  of  our  public  lands  by 
the  Military  Establishment.  This  law  is 
the  creation  of  Clair  Engle.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  months  of  dogged  and  cou- 
rageous investigation  by  him  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  In  critically 
questioning  the  military,  Clair  Engle 
stepped  into  sacrosanct  territory  that 
men  of  less  courage  would  be  reluctant  to 
tread. 

But  this  was  the  kind  of  man  Clair 
Engle  was — fearless,  determined,  spirited. 

As  a  legislator  Clair  Engle  left  an  im- 
pressive legacy. 

As  a  human  being,  he  left  an  indelible 
mark. 

Six  weeks  before  he  died  he  cast  two 
votes  that  proved  beyond  doubt  the  kind 
of  man  he  was.  Against  the  wishes  of 
his  doctors,  he  insisted  on  being  placed  in 
an  ambulance  and  wheeled  into  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  for  two  crucial  votes.  One 
helped  stop  the  filibuster  on  civil  rights. 
The  other  helped  pass  the  important  1964 
civil  rights  law. 

Clair  Engle  was  fatally  ill.  But  he 
never  lost  his  feeling  for  his  fellow  man. 
His  qualities  as  a  legislator  made  better 
legislators  of  all  of  us  who  served  with 
him.  His  qualities  as  a  human  being 
made  better  men  of  us. 

And  of  course  there  is  Mrs.  Clair  Engle, 
Lu.  My  wife,  Ellen,  has  known  Lu  long 
and  well.  No  Senator's  wife  was  ever 
more  absolutely  dedicated  to  her  hus- 
band's career.  She  made  it  the  supreme 
goal  of  her  life. 

And  what  a  great  contribution  she 
made  as  Clair's  constant  worker  as  well 
as  charming  hostess.  Who  in  the  Senate 
will  ever  forget  the  fierce,  almost  heart- 


breaking loyalty  of  this  devoted  wife  to 
her  stricken  husband  in  those  long, 
agonizing  months  before  he  died?  No 
one  ever  had  a  mightier  champion  than 
Clair  had  in  this  petite,  charming  lady. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  know  Clair  Engle  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  did  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today.  Yet  even  in  that  in- 
terval my  admiration  for  him  mounted. 
We  were  colleagues  and  members  of  the 
class  of  1958.  That  was  a  very  large 
class.  He  is  the  only  member  of  that 
class  now  missing.  While  he  was  prob- 
ably the  shortest  member  of  that  class  in 
physical  height,  he  stood  tallest  in  all 
the  class  in  his  public  and  personal  stat- 
ure. So  I  speak  a  little  selfishly  as  a 
member  of  that  special  group  of  Senators 
of  one  whom  we  claim  as  a  bit  of  our 
own,  a  fraternity  that  was  a  special  fra- 
ternity, that  brought  us  so  closely  and 
intimately  into  the  activities  of  Senator 
Clair  Engle  that  intertwined  both  our 
hopes  and  our  political  ideals  with  those 
which  he  spelled  out  so  articulately. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  Clair  Engle 
in  action  on  quite  another  level,  one  that 
does  not  show  its  head  so  prominently. 

My  State  of  Wyoming  happens  to  have 
some  jealously  guarded  water  rights. 
Often  we  have  been  in  contest  with  Clair 
Engle's  State  of  California  over  those 
rights.  But  in  his  own  personal  crusade, 
in  the  interest  of  the  total  of  our  coun- 
try's western  resources,  and  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  conservation  of  those  God- 
given  rights,  never  once  did  I  know  of 
Clair  Engle's  putting  his'  own  personal 
or  State's  interest  above  an  interest  that 
he  thought  was  right,  and  thus  super- 
seded it. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  an  understanding  of 
and  action  in  behalf  of  my  own  State, 
even  in  instances  in  which  surely  it  must 
have  hurt  him  politically.  That  is  the 
mark  of  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  He 
might  readily  have  acted  differently  in 
those  instances,  and  his  difference  of  ac- 
tion would  have  been  understood  by  all 
of  us.  But  he  chose  to  stand  tall  because 
it  was  right. 

This  attribute  of  Clair  Engle  will  live 
forever  with  me,  not  because  of  what  he 
did  for  Wyoming  or  for  me  personally, 
but  because  it  illustrates  a  deep  quality  of 
a  great  colleague.  It  serves  as  a  point 
of  inspiration,  one  that  the  rest  of  us 
would  like  to  emulate  as  time  could  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  do  so. 

His  contributions  in  the  few  years  I 
saw  hini  in  this  body  are  memorable 
ones.  I  submit  the  shadows  that  they 
cast  ahead  shall  live  forever,  that  his 
contributions  were  not  limited  to  years 
of  simple  acts,  but  by  example  and  with 
their  farseeing  qualities  will  serve  as 
guidelines  for  us  to  carry  on  in  his 
tradition.. 

As  my  colleagues  have  shared  before, 
Loraine  and  I  share  with  his  widow,  Lu, 
those  very  deep  and  personal  thoughts. 
But  I  would  like  to  think  even  more  of 
those  thoughts  of  Clair  Engle  that  I 
think  will  leave  a  continuing  memory  and 
thus  act  as  an  inspiration  that  will  move 
us,  for  this  is  the  true  man. 

Much  as  we  miss  him,  much  as  his  con- 
tribution is  needed,  that  which  he  gave 


so  freely  lives  on,  and  we  live  better  be- 
cause Clair  Engle  passed  this  way. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  for  one  to  place  in  words  the 
energy,  the  vitality,  and  ability  with 
which  Clair  Engle  addressed  himself  to 
his  work  in  the  Senate.  We  remember 
him  as  a  loyal  and  faithful  representa- 
tive of  California,  but  he  was  more.  He 
brought  to  the  Senate  a  broad  interest  in 
major  national  and  international  issues. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  inquire,  to  debate, 
or  to  speak  his  mind  upon  issues  which 
were  of  great  concern  to  our  Nation.  It 
was  the  combination  of  his  great  qual- 
ities which  drew  to  him  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  colleagues  and  the  people 
of  his  State.  That  respect  and  affection 
will  be  the  best  and  most  lasting  tribute 
which  can  be  paid  to  him. 

We  shall  always  remember  him  for  his 
brave  and  fighting  spirit  which  led  him 
time  and  again  to  come  into  this  Cham- 
ber, although  ill,  to  participate  in  im- 
portant decisions  pending  before  this 
body.  We  shall  remember  his  qualities 
of  mind  and  spirit.  We  shall  remember 
also,  and  pay  tribute  to,  his  great  wife 
for  the  care  and  devotion  which  she  gave 
him  in  difficult  days. 

Mr.  President,  while  Clair  Engle  has 
gone,  he  will  still  inform  and  inspire  us 
as  we  remember  the  qualities  which  made 
him  a  great  Senator  and,  I  believe,  even 
more,  a  great  human  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  Chair) .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  us  from  the  West  appreciate  the 
accomplishments  of  another  westerner 
who  reached  great  eminence  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  Such  a  man  was  our  late 
departed  colleague,  Senator  Clair  Engle. 

I  first  met  Clair  Engle  when  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  had  occasion  to 
appear  before  his  committee,  and  I  came 
to  admire  and  respect  him  f^or  his  fair- 
ness, his  thorough  knowledge'  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  discussion,  and  his 
ability  to  work  very  hard. 

My  own  experience  in  land  and  water 
resources  has  made  me  increasingly 
aware  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
made  by  Senator  Engle  in  this  field  dur- 
ing his  21  years  of  service  in  Congress. 

Many  of  the  great  reservoirs  and  land 
resoui-ce  development  projects  in  this 
country  stand  as  a  tribute  to  his  persist- 
ence and  dedication  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  resource  development. 

Clair  Engle  was  always  ready  to  co- 
operate with  others  who  had  a  sincere 
desire  to  further  reclamation  projects. 
He  was  always  willing  to  lend  his  able 
hand  to  many  projects  which  bear  the 
names  of  others  equally  interested  in 
reclamation. 

We  in  Idaho  will  be  forever  grateful  to 
Clair  Engle  for  his  work  in  Congress  on 
many  of  our  projects  to  provide  water  re- 
source development.  We  shall  miss  his 
advice  and  counsel,  but  we  have  his 
memory  and  record  to  guide  us  as  we  con- 
tinue our  efforts. 

I  admire  Clair  Engle  as  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  conviction,  a  man  who  was  al- 
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4xtra  mile  for  a 


ways  willing  to  go  the 

friend. 

Mrs.  Jordan  joins  me  in  expressmg  our 
deep  sympathy  and  our  condolences  to 
Mrs.   Engle    and   to    the    entire   Engle 

family. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  other  Sen- 
ators are  better  warranted  than  I  to 
speak  of  Clair  Engle's  representation  in 
the  great  western  area  of  our  country. 
Other  Senators  are  better  warranted 
than  I  to  speak  of  his  attributes  in  spe- 
cialized areas,  for  the  long  service  that 
he  rendered  to  his  country  and  his  State, 
and  earlier  to  his  district  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  no  special  warrant  to  speak 
at  all,  except  as  a  human  being  and  a 
friend  of  Clair  Engle.  Who  could  wish 
for  a  better  warrant? 

Clair  Engle  was  a  man  of  dignity,  yet 
utterly  lacking  in  pomposity.  He  had  a 
hatred  for  hypocrisy  and  sham.  He  was 
a  fierce  partisan,  yet  he  was  no  dema- 
gog. He  was  never  unfair.  It  was 
always  possible  to  understand  him.  He 
was  never  bitter.  He  kept  his  eyes  open 
and  one  knew  very  well  that  anything 
of  cant  or  humbug  would  be  dismissed 
contemptuously  by  this  most  decent  hu- 
man being. 

He  added  greatly  to  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  in  later  years  to  the 
Senate,  as  a  place  in  which  to  serve  as 
a  company  of  kindred  spirits. 

So  long  as  any  of  us  who  knew  him 
are  still  around,  we  shall  miss  him.  We 
join  in  simple,  deep  mourning  for  him, 
because  in  a  very  real  sense  we  have  seen 
in  him  what  many  of  us  would  wish  our- 
selves to  be.  There  are  not  many  of  his 
kind.   We  can  ill  afford  to  spare  them. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  Lu  Engle.  In  a 
very  personal  sense  my  wife  and  I  pay 
her  most  affectionate  best  wishes  and 
sympathy. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  loss  of  Clair  Engle  at  the  relatively 
youthful  Senate  age  of  53  brings  all  of 
us  in  this  body  up  short  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  our  time  on  earth  is  controlled 
more  by  the  "Great  Scorer"  than  by  the 
electorate  back  home. 

When  Clair  Engle  came  to  the  Senate 
in  Januai-y  of  1959,  he  brought  with  him 
15  years'  experience  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, many  years  in  the  State 
Senate  of  California,  and  8  years  prior 
to  that  as  district  attorney  and  special 
deputy  attorney  generU  for  the  State  of 
California. 

He  brought  to  the  Senate  more  than 
a  quaiter  of  a  centui-y  of  public  service, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  experienced 
legislators  in  the  Senate.  He  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, an  important  committee, 
and  he  gave  up  that  chairmanship  to 
come  to  the  Senate.  Not  many  persons 
would  be  willing  to  do  that. 

When  Clair  Engle  came  to  the  Senate, 
he  joined  us  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee under  the  leadership  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  MAGNUsoiN].  He  was  a  li- 
censed, able  pilot,  and  flew  his  own  plane. 
He  understood  every  facet  of  the  difficult 
and  complicated  transportation  problem. 
He  had  studied  commerce.  He  had 
studied  maritime  commerce  in  particu- 
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lar;  and,  coming  from  a  seafaring  State, 
he  knew  the  importance  of  maritime 
commerce  in  our  national  life  and  our 
international  relations.  He  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  valued  members 
on  the  Commerce  Committee,  where  he 
supported  all  measures  for  the  further- 
ance of  undersea  studies  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  of  oceanog- 
raphy in  the  development  of  our  foreign 
trade.  He  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
protagonists  of  foreign  trade  fairs  in  or- 
der to  exhibit  American  products,  and 
for  the  increase  of  foreign  tourism  in  the 
United  States.  With  his  vigorous  mind 
and  capable  advocacy,  he  supported  the 
establishment  of  tourist  bureaus  over- 
seas to  help  increase  tourism  in  the 
United  States. 

Clair  Engle  was  broadminded.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  way  to  remedy  the 
imbalance  of  gold  payments — the  out- 
flow of  gold — was  to  cut  off  Americans 
from  going  abroad. 

He  sought  a  broader  gaged  plan  of 
bringing  tourists  from  Europe  into  the 
United  States  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
flow  of  more  American  goods  overseas. 
He  was  broad  gaged  in  his  govern- 
mental relations.  He  was  broad  gaged 
in  his  personal  relationships. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  desk- 
mate  of  Clair  Engle.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  his  deskmate  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  talked  with  him 
many  times  privately,  and  always  found 
him  to  be  a  man  of  good  hmnor.  I  never 
heard  him  say  a  mean  word  about  an- 
other Member  of  the  Senate,  either  in 
private  conversation  or  in  public  debate. 
What  he  said  was  in  good  hmnor,  as  has 
already  been  stated  in  this  Chamber 
many  times.  He  would  often  add  a 
humorous  statement  to  relieve  a  tense 
situation. 

Let  me  relate  one  incident  only.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  hearing  before  the 
Commerce  Committee,  we  were  having  a 
discussion  on  a  golden  eagles  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  golden  eagle  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent its  extinction. 

There  was  some  expression  of  opposi- 
tion to  that  in  certain  southwestern  parts 
of  the  United  States,  including  a  portion 
of  the  Senator's  State  of  California.  His 
opponents  thought  that  the  only  way  to 
kill  the  eagles  was  from  planes.  The 
situation  was  becoming  pretty  tense  in 
committee,  and  there  were  some  opposing 
witnesses.  It  was  then  that  Senator 
Engle  spoke  up  and  said: 

When  it  comes  to  hunting  eagles  from 
planes,  we  have  had  some  experience  in  my 
State  with  eliminating  coyotes  by  hunting 
them  from  planes.  When  they  ducked  into 
the  canyons  and  we  ducked  In  and  out  of 
the  canyons,  pretty  soon  they  were  getting 
more  of  us  than  we  were  getting  of  them. 

That  was  his  light  touch  that  he  had 
then. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  how  he  would 
always  rise  to  an  occasion  to  help  smooth 
the  path  of  legislation  in  this  body. 

To  see  him  and  his  charming  wife  to- 
gether in  his  Senate  years  was  to  see  a 
loving  and  devoted  couple.  Her  fierce 
devotion  to  him  in  his  fatal  illness  and 
her  efforts  to  shield  and  protect  him  as 
his  last  great  battle  drew  near  won  for 
him  a  host  of  new  friends  and  strength- 


ened the  feeling  of  those  who  had  known 
him  for  a  long  time.    I  miss  him  in  the 
Senate  as  his  deskmate,  and  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  as  a  deskmate.    He 
was  not  here  for  many  years,  but  he 
certainly  made  his  mark  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr,  Presi- 
dent, my  life  has  been  made  richer  for 
having  known  Clair  Engle.    Even  before 
he  came  to  this  body,  he  was  known  as 
one  of  the  most  valued  and  effective 
Members  of  Congress.    For  a  number  of 
years,   he   served   as   chairman   of   the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.    In  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  conmiittee,  he  set  an  example 
of  what  a  committee  chairman  should  be. 
He  was  considerate  to  junior  members. 
He  helped  all  members  make  an  effective 
contribution.    He  corisidered  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  when  bills  originating 
in  the  House  were  amended  in  the  Sen- 
ate.   Contrary  to  the  attitude  of  some 
chairmen.  Senator  Engle  would  go  out 
of  his  way  to  see  to  it  that-  the  Senate's 
position  was  considered  in  conference  be- 
tween House  and  Senate  Members.    He 
seemed  to  feel  no  resentment  that  the 
Senate  should   see  fit  to  amend,  and 
sometimes  drastically  amend,  measures 
which  had  originated  in  his  committee 
in  the  House. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  he  was 
known  to  us  as  a  genial,  friendly,  per- 
sonable, and  effective  legislator. 

There  were  many  things  that  Sen- 
ators liked  about  him.  He  was  forth- 
right. He  would  tell  Senators  where  he 
stood.  He  would  not  leave  anyone  in 
any  doubt.  He  was  truthful.  He  was  a 
cohesive  power  in  the  Senate.  There  was 
nothing  pontifical  or  self-righteous  about 
him.  He  understood  the  needs  of  the 
Nation.  He  understood  the  needs  of  his 
State.     He  also  understood  politics. 

He  understood  that  there  were  times 
when  Senators  from  other  States  could  be 
expected  to  vote  contrary  to  the  position 
that  he  thought  was  correct. 

Much  of  the  public  works  legislation 
for  better  conservation  and  effective  use 
of  water  bears  his  name. 

Cahfornia  today  is  the  most  populous 
State,  having  become  so  during  the  pe- 
riod that  Clair  Engle  served  his  Nation 
in  Congress.  Legislation  that  he  spon- 
sored as  a  Member  of  this  body  had 
much  to  do  with  California  becoming 
the  No.  1  State  from  a  population  stand- 
point. 

He  set  a  good  example  of  what  a  Sen- 
ator ought  to  be.  His  wife  set  a  good 
example  of  what  everyone  would  like  to 
see  a  Senator's  wife  to  be.  She  set  a 
noble  example  of  what  we  like  a  woman 
to  be  and  of  the  kind  of  woman  we  like 
to  think  of  as  our  mothers. 

To  his  wife  and  to  his  millions  of 
friends  I  wish  to  say:  "Mrs.  Long  and  I 
and  all  of  Louisiana  share  your  loss." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  so  much  said  here  today 
about  Clair  Engle,  that  I  feel  I  can  add 
very  little  to  the  tribute.  Not  enough 
could  be  said  about  Clair  Engle,  because 
all  of  us  felt  so  keenly  about  him  in  our 
association  with  him.  So  many  anec- 
dotes could  be  recounted  about  what  oc- 
curred over  the  years  that  I  have  been 
with  him,  that  the  memory  of  him  would 
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fill  books.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me,  as  it 
is  for  the  occupant  of  the  chair  [Mr. 
YotTNG  of  Ohio]  and  some  other  Senators 
to  be  objective  about  him.  I  know  that 
history  finally  chooses  a  man  in  an  ob- 
jective way  by  what  he  does  and  what  his 
accomplishments  may  be.  However,  for 
many  of  us  who  knew  him  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  be  objective.  He  was  not  only 
a  valued  colleague  of  mine  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  but  he  was  also  a  true 
friend. 

What  has  been  said  about  him  in  his 
work  in  the  development  of  the  West,  in 
connection  with  many  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  the  many  things  that 
now  make  the  western  part  of  our  coun- 
try a  great  place  for  people  in  which  to 
live,  because  of  men  like  Clair  Engle, 
is  correct. 

However,  all  those  things  do  not  just 
happen,  unless  one  has  some  vision  and 
unless  one  has  some  feeling  for  the  peo- 
ple. Clair  Engle  had  both.  He  saw  the 
West  as  it  was  and  what  it  could  be. 

I  suspect  that  the  people  of  California 
were  more  fortunate  at  the  period  of 
time  when  he  served  in  Congress,  in  hav- 
ing him  in  here  than  any  other  person  I 
know,  with  due  respect  to  all  the  repre- 
sentatives from  California.  This  was  a 
period  of  change.  This  was  a  F>eriod 
when  we  needed  someone  with  courage 
and  vision  to  take  a  look  around  and 
say,  'We  have  to  do  something  about 
our  heritage,  to  strengthen  the  United 
States."  Without  him,  I  am  sure  my 
friend  from  California  will  agree,  al- 
though many  of  these  things  would  have 
been  done  ultimately,  they  would  not 
have  been  done  on  time.  Clair  Elngle 
saw  to  it  that  they  were  done  on  time. 

This  was  a  part  of  him.  When  he 
took  hold  of  something,  he  was  like  a 
bulldog.  I  know  that  he  would  not  mind 
my  saying  that  sometimes  I  thought  he 
was  stubborn.  However,  even  this  made 
him  a  great  legislator.  This  is  what  con- 
stituted his  monument  so  far  as  the 
country  and  California  and  the  West  are 
concerned,  and  what  makes  that  monu- 
ment stand  so  high.  He  combined  in 
him,  as  has  been  said  by  many  Senators 
today,  he  had  a  great  sense  of  himaor. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  mentioned  how 
Clair  Engle  relieved  tensions  in  commit- 
tee with  a  bit  of  whimsy  now  and  then. 
He  was  often  very  valuable  in  that  re- 
spect, particularly  toward  a  chairman, 
when  there  are  two  sides  to  a  contro- 
versy. I  could  remember  many  of  the 
things  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
referred  to. 

I  wish  I  could  remember  many  of  the 
things  he  said.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  related  some  of  them.  I  suppose  that 
if  someone  had  written  them  down  and 
put  them  into  a  book,  the  statements  of 
Clair  Engle  would  surely  rival  those  of 
another  great  American,  Will  Rogers. 
Clair  Engle  always  had  an  illustration 
that  was  homely  and  to  the  point,  and 
one  which  contained  enough  humor  to 
prove  a  point  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
lieving tension. 

With  all  Senators,  I  moiu-n  his  passing. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  he  would  wish  us 
to  mourn  him,  but  we  do.  because  he  was 
the  warm,  friendly  person  whom  we 
loved  so  well.    We  must  mourn  him  not 


only  for  himself,  but  for  the  work  that 
he  did  for  our  country. 

I  do  not  know  whether  in  his  last  days 
Clair  knew  that  the  great  bill  providing 
for  an  Intertie  arrangement  was  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  probably  did.  That  was  one  of  Clair 
Engle's  great  achievements. 

He  was  one  of  the  architects  of  what 
will  be  the  biggest  boon  to  the  West  in 
future  generations  and  for  all  time. 

Once  he  said  to  me,  "You  know,  we 
politicians  of  today  will  be  judged  in  the 
future  by  how  we  take  care  of  the  great 
heritage  that  God  has  given  us,  particu- 
larly in  the  West."    He  believed  that. 

Mr.  President,  not  enough  could  be  said 
about  the  service  of  Clair  Engle  to  his 
country  and  to  his  fellow  men. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  his  life 
of  which  I  could  speak.  I  speak  briefly 
of  the  field  of  mining.  I  have  attended 
mining  congresses  which  Clair  also  at- 
tended. There  are  a  great  number  of 
extremists  in  the  mining  field.  Clair 
and  I  used  to  be  called  extremists  on  the 
gold  question.  There  are  extremists; 
everyone  has  an  idea  which  he  cham- 
pions. At  those  congresses  Clair  had  the 
faculty  of  being  able  to  talk  to  miners. 
They  were  his  own  people;  he  knew 
them :  he  grew  up  with  that  type  of  per- 
son. He  could  bring  the  discussion  to  a 
level  so  that  an  objective  could  be  reached 
in  as  commonsense  a  way  as  possible. 

He  had  many  other  faculties  that  re- 
sulted from  a  life  of  public  service. 
Clair  spent  his  entire  life  in  public  serv- 
ice, and  it  covered  many  years. 

I  have  never  heard  anyone,  even  his 
political  enemies — and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Ktjchel]  will  bear  me 
out — utter  one  breath  of  scandal  involv- 
ing Senator  Engle  in  all  the  years  he 
served  the  people  of  California  in  various 
capacities. 

Yes,  he  was  controversial  because  he 
stood  for  things  and  he  believed  in  them. 
But  all  who  opposed  him  respected  Clair 
as  an  individual  and  his  ability  to  judge 
and  to  think  things  through.  Surely 
he  always  thought  of  the  people  whom 
he  represented. 

I  mourn  him.  I  need  not  tell  Lu  how 
Mrs.  Magnuson  and  I  feel  about  her 
bereavement.  I  need  not  put  that  on 
paper  or  even  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  am  sure  she  knows  how  we 
aU  feel. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  like 
several  other  Senators,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  during  the  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  the  late  Senator  Clair  Engle. 
While  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Clair  represented  a  district  in 
California  that  ran  all  the  way  from  the 
Oregon  line  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Mexican  border.  In  that 
district  were  to  be  found  most  of  the 
problems  that  one  finds  in  the  West. 
While  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Clair  was  probably  one 
of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  solution 
of  western  problems  than  anyone  else 
who  has  ever  served  in  that  body.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, assigned  to  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Interior  Committee,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  working  with  him  on  the 


many  projects  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested and  which  concerned  that  section 
of  the  West  that  he  represented  so  well. 

In  his  later  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  sei-ved  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Inte- 
rior. In  that  capacity  he  was  the  author 
of  many  bills  that  have  meant  so  much 
to  his  area  and  to  the  entire  West. 

In  all  that  he  undertook  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  later  in  the  Sen- 
ate, there  was  evident  a  distinct  and  out- 
standing trait  of  courage.  He  was  never 
afraid  of  anyone.  He  would  fight  his 
problem  through  to  victory.  If  he  did 
not  win,  those  who  participated  in  It 
knew  that  they  had  been  in  a  fight. 

After  Clair  Engle  came  to  the  Senate, 
it  was  then  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Sei-vices.  There  he  plunged  into 
all  of  the  problems  that  we  face  in  na- 
tional defense.  He  did  so  with  a  wonder- 
ful understanding  of  the  issues  bearing 
on  the  security  of  our  country.  He  made 
many,  many  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  committee  during  the  period  that  he 
served. 

Again  he  was  courageous  in  everything 
that  he  undertook  to  do.  As  we  all  know, 
this  trait  of  courage  carried  through  to 
the  last  days  of  his  life.  There  is  not  a 
man  in  this  body  who  could  not  help  but 
be  affected  by  the  way  in  which  Clair 
Engle  endeavored  to  carry  on  until  his 
last  day  on  earth. 

So  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  lost  one  of  their  ablest 
servants.  My  wife  and  I  extend  to  Clair 
Engle's  wonderful  wife  Lu  and  his  fam- 
ily our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  this 
Senate  of  the  United  States  with  Clair 
Engle  will  ever  forget  our  dynamic  col- 
league. 

There  was  a  challenge  to  his  very, 
every  day,  charge  to  his  chair  in  this 
Chamber.  No  State  ever  cherished  a 
more  able  and  eloquent  advocate  of  Its 
interests — and  our  country  and  the 
world  knew  no  man  more  knowledgeable 
of  their  problem  .  and  perils. 

He  was  tireless  at  every  task  and  he 
never  lost  a  fight  until  "finis"  was  written 
to  the  life  of  this  lovable  man. 

How  proud  he  was  of  his  public  serv- 
ice which  began  at  the  age  of  23  as  dis- 
trict attorney  of  his  California  county. 
How  proud  he  was  of  service  under  the 
California  Attorney  General  Earl  War- 
ren. And  how  proud  his  Golden  State 
was  of  him. 

His  Washington  days  were  crowded 
with  California's  concerns — and  he  never 
spared  himself  until  nature  called  a  halt. 

Clair  Engle  never  gave  in.  We  cheered 
him  when  his  indomitable  spirit  brought 
him  back  here — broken  in  health — but 
brave  beyond  belief.  We  prayed  that  he 
might  be  spared  and  restored  to  health 
and  to  our  circle.  But  more  than  a  life- 
time's work  had  already  been  done  by 
this  patriot  who  lived  and  labored  in  the 
most  critical  half  century  of  our  coun- 
try's history. 

Clair  Engle  is  an  immortal  part  of 
that  history.  We  are  the  better  for  hav- 
ing turned  those  pages  with  him— and 
America  is  the  better  for  the  soul  and 
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service  of  a  great  Ameridiin— dead  all  too 

soon.  ! 

To  his  loved  ones  goes  our  smcere  sym- 
pathy. On  this  March  day  of  1965  our 
tribute  may  seem  tardy— but  it  is  indeed 
a  timeless  tribute  in  tlii?  Chamber  where 
the  memory  of  Clair  Engle  will  be  ever 
f  j.esh— and  always  present. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  be  associated  with  those  pajang 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Clair  Engle, 
of  California,  with  whom  I  served  both 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  for  many 
years.  Clair  Engle  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  mine,  a  most  effective  Member 
of  the  House,  and  a  Senator  steadily 
gaining  in  influence  and  prestige.  His 
premature  death  pame  as  a  shock  to  us 
all  and  was  a  great  loss  to  our  Nation. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant  with  a  zest  for  life  and  an  abun- 
dance of  energy  and  native  ability.  It  is 
tragic  indeed  that  one  With  such  a  bril- 
liant future  who  loved  life  so  much  and 
served  the  public  so  well  should  be  smit- 
ten at  the  heights  of  hia  career. 

Mrs.  Mundt  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Engle  our  sincerest  sympathies  and 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  personal  friend 
and  a  public  servant  who  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  Senator  Clair  Engle  was  a  hard- 
working and  valuable  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  more  than  20  years,  and  if  ill- 
ness had  not  taken  him  from  us  in  the 
prime  of  life  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
enjoyed  the  continued  support  of  the 
people  of  California  for  many  years  to 
come. 

I  first  knew  him  when  we  were  both 
Members  of  the  House.  He  began  his 
career  in  that  body  in  the  fall  of  1943, 
and  I  had  a  chance  to  observe  his  ability 
for  about  3  years  before  I  moved  over 
to  the  Senate. 

It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me 
when  the  voters  of  California  elected 
him  to  the  Senate  in  1958.  He  was  still 
a  comparatively  young  man,  and  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  diligently  to  the 
problems  that  are  paramount  in  the  Far 
West. 

Senator  Engle  also  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  Armed  Services  and 
Commerce  Committees. 

We  all  admired  the  courage  he  dis- 
played in  returning  to  his  desk  in  this 
Chamber  when  important  issues  were  up 
for  decision,  even  though  his  physical 
condition  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  do 
so. 

I  want  to  join  today  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  let- 
ting Senator  Engle's  family  know  how 
much  we  here  in  the  Senate  thought 
of  him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  recall  the  sadness  that  afflicted  us  all 
when  our  good  friend  and  colleague 
Clair  Engle  passed  from  the  scene.  I 
cannot  forget  the  kindness  and  cordial- 
ity he  extended  me  as  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor, even  though  I  was  of  the  opposite 
party  and  political  disposition.  I  can- 
not forget  his  willingness  to  work  with 
and  cooperate  with  fellow  westerners 
and  southwesterners  on  matters  that  af- 
fected our  section  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  forget  his  warmth,  his  energy, 


his  ability  to  contribute  to  a  cheerful 
and  friendly  atmosphere  which  made 
more  conducive  the  resolution  of  differ- 
ences. His  tenacity,  his  courage,  his  de- 
termination through  months  of  pain  and 
suffering  should  stand  as  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

How  we  miss  Clair  Engle. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  this  august  body  rises  today 
in  tribute  to  its  trusted  Member,  wise 
statesman,  and  respected  friend,  Clair 
Engle,  I  am  reminded  once  again  of  Rob- 
ert Frost's  cherished  words: 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark,  and  deep 
And  I  have  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  seem  par- 
ticularly appropriate  on  this  occasion. 
Clair  Engle  was  obviously  a  pxirposeful 
man  and  a  dedicated  public  servant.  He 
knew  where  he  wanted  to  go  and  what  he 
wanted  to  accomplish.  Through  law 
school,  as  district  attorney  of  Tehama 
County,  Calif.,  and  later  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, the  goals  Clair  Engle  pursued  so 
untiringly  were  always  those  which  were 
in  the  best  interests  of  liis  State  and  the 
Nation. 

His  political  philosophy  was  essentially 
one  of  optimism — he  met  opposition, 
from  whatever  source,  with  courage,  and 
determination:  he  enjoyed  victory  with 
humiUty;  and  he  accepted  defeat  with 
dignity.  And  when  he  became  ill.  we 
saw  him,  despite  formidable  handicaps, 
fight  on  with  the  same  tenacity  which 
had  given  his  life  meaning. 

Mr.  President,  Clair  Engle's  friends 
and  colleagues  will  remember  him  for 
having  given  this  Nation  his  best  and 
for  having  covered  his  last,  longest  mile 
with  his  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  future.  We  can 
look  forward  to  those  who  would  follow 
in  his  footsteps. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  a  day 
of  eulogy  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  always  a 
sad  day  for  me.   It  is  not  a  sadness  in  the 
sense  of  being  depressed,  but  a  sadness 
born  out  of  memories  of  longtime  asso- 
ciations cut  short  by  the  finality  of  death. 
Today  is  such  a  day  as  we  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  colleague  with  whom  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  many  com- 
mittees and  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest 
personal  admiration  and  respect.    That 
respect  and  admiration  for  Clair  Engle 
came  from  the  recognition  that  he  was  a 
man  of  rare  courage,  sincerity,  and  dedi- 
cation to  principle.    It  came  from  a  rec- 
ognition that  a  devotion  to  his  State  and 
to  its  people  was  reflected  in  his  every 
action,  his  every  deed.    It  came  from  an 
awareness  that  Clair  Engle  was  not  a 
man  who  demanded  respect,  but  that  his 
dedication  and  sincerity  commanded  it. 
Never  was  Clair's  courage  more  appar- 
ent— and  I  am  sure  that  each  of  us  re- 
member the  occasion  with  great  emo- 
tion—than on  that  day  in  1964  when  he 
was  helped  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
cast  his  vote  on  an  issue  of  great  himian 
impact.      That    day    will    certainly    be 
among  those  I  remember  most  during 
my  years  in  the  Senate. 

From  the  dramatic  hush  that  fell  over 
this  Chamber  when  Clair's  name  was 
called  for  the  vote,  there  came  a  falter- 
ing voice — but  there  was  not  a  tear-filled 


heart  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  the 
galleries  that  doubted  the  voice  came 
from  a  gallant  and  unfaltering  spirit. 
It  was  this  day,  this  occasion,  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  should  all  remember  as 
we  reflect  back  on  our  association  with 
Clair  Engle.  Such  an  example  of  cour- 
age and  dedication  could  well  become 
legend.  And,  of  such  legends  other  great 
deeds  are  born. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
in  honoring  and  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
American — the  late  Senator  from  the 
State  of  California,  the  Honorable  Clair 
Engle. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Clair  Engle  both  here  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
walked  in  the  midst  of  his  people — the 
champion  of  their  cause,  defender  of 
their  rights,  servant  to  their  needs.  His 
greatest  monument  is  the  good  works  he 
performed  during  a  lifetime  of  public 
service. 

The  courage  of  the  man  needed  no 
testing  but  when  struck  by  serious  ill- 
ness his  every  step  and  act  from  that 
time  until  his  death  was  an  act  of  cour- 
age.   I  shall  never  forget  one  incident. 
The  Senate  was  in  late  session.   We  were 
nearing  the  end  of  the  debate  on  the 
1964  tax-cut  bill.    My  amendment  to  en- 
courage Industry  to  install  clean  air  and 
clean  water  facilities  in  their  plants  was 
scheduled  for  consideration  that  evening. 
As  late  as  it  was  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornia  was  in  his  chair  waiting  to  help 
and  lend  his  support  to  a  cause  he  so 
long  championed.    The  Senate  adopted 
the  amendment.    I  will  never  forget  that 
one  example  of  a  man's  devotion  to  that 
in   which   he   believed   and   stood   for. 
Clair  Engle  will  be  missed  but  the  Nation 
and  the  world  are  better  becavise  of  him. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  the 
late    Senator    from    California,    Clair 
Engle,  was  a  man  of  great  strength  of 
character  and  courage.  Refusing  to  yield 
to  the  disabling  effects  of  his  tragic  ill- 
ness, he  demonstrated  to  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber    the     tremendous     willpower 
which  had  served  him  so  well  throughout 
his  entire  political  career.   He  began  that 
career    of    service    to    the    people    of 
California  modestly  when  he  was  chosen 
as  a  coimty  district  attorney  in  1934,  and 
culminated  it  with  his  election  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1958. 

During  his  30  years,  as  a  public  servant, 
Clair  Engle  showed  unwavering  devotion 
both  to  his  party  and  his  country.  But, 
his  finest  hours  came  in  his  darkest 
hours.  Struck  down  by  a  disabling  ail- 
ment in  the  prime  of  life,  he  carried  on 
his  work  in  the  Senate  with  the  able  as- 
sistance of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  until  divine  providence  finally 
relieved  him  of  his  almost  unbearable 
burden.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  McClellan 
joins  me  in  extending  our  sympathies  to 
his  devoted  wife  and  their  daughter, 
Yvonne. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  over 
12  years  with  our  late  colleague  from 
California,  Clair  Engle,  and  we  came  to 
the  Senate  together  in  1959.  In  recent 
years  we  served  together  on  the  Senate 
Commerce   Conunittee   and  the   Select 
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Committee  on  Small  Business.  "Wfc  also 
served  as  delegates  to  the  Commonwealth 
Interparliamentary  Conference  at  Can- 
berra, Australia,  in  1960,  where  I  came 
to  know  him  even  better  as  a  very  warm, 
friendly,  and  human  person.  He  carved 
a  place  in  the  histoi-y  of  his  State  and 
his  country,  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  know  and  work 
with  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
untimely  passing  of  Senator  Clair  Engle 
was  for  me  the  loss  of  an  esteemed  col- 
league and  a  dear  friend.  It  was  for 
California  the  loss  of  a  capable  and  ded- 
icated public  servant.  The  Nation  lost 
a  great  patriot. 

My  association  with  him  was  a  rich 
and  valuable  experience.  As  I  served 
with  him  ori  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  came  to  recognize  his  great 
drive  and  his  interest  in  building  the 
military  strength  of  America.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  philosophy  and  the  causes 
he  believed  in,  and  he  gave  unsparingly 
of  himself  to  attain  his  goals. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  a  tire- 
less worker,  and  a  genial  friend,  who 
made  many  friends  for  his  State,  as  well 
as  for  himself.  He  possessed  the  strong 
qualities  of  devotion  to  duty  and  con- 
stant awareness  of  the  problems  of  the 
day.  Many  of  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are  the  result 
of  his  interest  and  influence. 

A  faithful  public  servant  who  fought 
valiantly  for  his  causes  and  convictions, 
he  devoted  his  energies  and  his  ambi- 
tions to  representing  his  State  and  his 
country  in  a  superior  manner.  The 
spirit  of  this  dedicated  man  will  live 
in  our  hearts  always,  and  our  lives  will 
be  enriched  because  knew  him. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  heartfelt  tribute 
to  the  late,  great  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. Clair  Engle.  Those  of  us  who 
served  with  him  before  his  untimely 
passing  last  year,  knew  him  for  his  many 
outstanding  qualities — his  remarkable 
energy,  his  legislative  skills,  his  warm 
personality,  his  dedication  to  public 
service. 

We  were  deeply  saddened  when  he  was 
struck  down  by  his  lengthy  illness  and  by 
his  enforced  absence  from  the  Senate. 
Yet,  he  rose  above  physical  disability — 
literally  from  his  sickbed — when  vital 
issues  were  being  decided  in  this  Cham- 
ber. We  who  witnessed  his  courageous 
appearances  on  this  floor  to  cast  his  votes 
under  the  most  difficult  and  hazardous 
conditions  will  long  remember  and  re- 
spect Clair  Engle's  indomitable  spirit. 

Although  he  devoted  his  energies  and 
talents  to  legislative  tasks  in  many  areas, 
notably  in  the  development  of  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  his  great  State  of 
California  and  the  western  region  of  this 
Nation,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  especially  to 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  For  a  number  of  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  committee  dealing 
with  territorial  matters  and  as  its  chair- 
man for  4  years,  prior  to  coming  to  the 
Senate,  he  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
question  of  statehood. 

In  the  final  push  to  pass  the  statehood 
bill  in  1959.  Senator  Engle  gave  this  vig- 
orous statement  in  testimony  before  the 


Senate  Subcommittee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

I  am  convinced  without  question  that  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  has  long  been  ready  for 
statehood  and  that  we  will  be  guilty  of  grave 
dereliction  if  we  delay  any  longer  to  bring 
it  about. 

In  the  passing  of  Clair  Engle,  the  Na- 
tion lost  a  most  valuable  member.  Al- 
though only  52  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  had  already  amassed  a  vast  amount 
of  experience  and  background  in  his  30 
years  of  public  life — assets  which  would 
have  continued  to  enrich  this  Senate  if 
he  had  lived  longer.  The  Senate  is  truly 
poorer  for  his  passing. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
pause  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
late  Senator  from  California,  whose  un- 
timely passing  saddened  his  loved  ones, 
many  friends,  and  colleagues.  The 
death  of  Senator  Clair  Engle  was  a  great 
loss  to  this  body,  and  especially  was  it 
felt  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia whom  he  represented  so  long  and 
so  well  in  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  here  in  this  Chamber. 

Those  who  knew  and  worked  with  him 
respected  him  for  his  wisdom,  dedication 
to  duty,  and  abihty.  The  Nation  and  the 
State  which  Clair  Engle  served  have  lost 
a  sincere,  devoted,  and  valuable  public 
servant,  and  his  presence  and  the  out- 
standing service  which  he  rendered  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  untimely  death  of  Senator  Clair 
Engle,  the  citizens  of  California  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  responsible  and  effec- 
tive public  servant.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  lost  a  cherished  and  trusted 
friend. 

The  energy  and  courage  of  this  man 
were  an  inspiration  to  all  who  worked 
with  him  In  this  body  as  he  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  building  of  a  better 
America.  Clair  Engle  and  I  served  to- 
gether in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  the  Senate  we  shared  assignment 
as  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  count  it  a  privilege  to 
have  labored  at  his  side  during  years  of 
challenge  and  progress. 

As  a  Senater  from  our  most  populous 
and  one  of  our  more  prosperous  States, 
Clair  Engle  was  a  participant  in  a  process 
of  growth  and  expansion  which  has  ma- 
terially affected  the  national  economy, 
and  hence,  the  lives  of  each  of  us. 
Through  times  of  decision  he  was  the 
forceful  representative  of,  and  eloquent 
spokesman  for  the  interests  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
was  knowledgeable  in  matters  relating 
to  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  an  experienced  and  in- 
formed counselor  in  aviation  affairs. 

Above  all,  Clair  Engle  was  a  dedicated 
and  patriotic  American — one  whose 
talent  and  integrity  were  employed  to 
enhance  the  lives  of  his  fellow  men  and 
to  insure  that  our  way  of  life  will  endure 
for  future  generations.  We  meet  today 
to  express  our  sense  of  grief  and  loss  at 
his  passing,  and  to  share  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies with  his  family  and  loved  ones. 
Clair  Engle  will  be  remembered  for  his 
good  works  and  his  good  life. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  others  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  Senator  Clair  Engle,  of  the 
State  of  California. 

We  will  always  remember  Clair  Engle 
for  the  valiant  and  determined  fight  that 
he  put  up  in  the  face  of  serious  illness. 
His  courage  and  his  drive  will  forever  be 
an  encouragement  to  all  who  are  faced 
with  problems  of  health.  Senator  Engle 
appeared  on  this  floor  when  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been  wiser  for  him  not  to 
make  the  attempt.  He  was,  however, 
striving  to  overcome  a  serious  illness! 
He  was  making  every  effort  to  represent 
his  State  and  to  carry  his  part  of  the 
workload  in  this  body.  This  was  typical 
of  Clair  Engle.  He  was  a  well-prepared, 
thorough,  and  hard-working  public  serv- 
ant. To  serve  was  his  determined  course 
of  action  to  the  very  end. 

We  will  also  remember  Clair  Engle  for 
his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion. During  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  well  as  in  the  Senate, 
he  held  many  important  committee  as- 
signments. Included  in  his  committee 
assignments  was  his  service  with  great 
distinction  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sen- 
ator Engle  was  an  authority  on  water 
conservation.  He  knew  his  facts.  He 
knew  his  law.  His  efforts  were  put  forth 
for  the  lasting  good  of  our  country. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  interested  in 
the  development  of  our  water  resources 
will  forever  be  grateful  to  Clair  Engle 
for  his  accomplishments  in  this  field. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  kindly  and  friendly 
man.  He  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
There  are  few  people  who  are  greater 
students  of  Shakespeare  than  was  Clair 
Engle.  This  was  one  of  his  many  ac- 
complishments. 

In  paying  my  respects  to  the  memory 
of  Senator  Clair  Engle  I  want  to  em- 
brace all  the  fine  things  that  my  col- 
leagues have  said  about  him  today.  I 
wish  to  extend  to  his  dear  ones  my  most 
sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  in  the  Senate  pause  this  day  in  mem- 
ory of  a  cherished  colleague,  one  recalls 
the  qualities  of  the  man  that  endeared 
him  to  friend  and  foe.  A  competitor  in 
the  best  American  tradition,  Senator 
Clair  Engle  lived  with  zest  and  gusto. 

For  21  years  he  brought  to  the  Na- 
tion's legislative  chambers  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  the  West  and  the  forthright, 
colorful  language  that  penetrated  to  the 
heart  of  the  issues.  I  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  for  having  known  Clair 
Engle. 

An  independent  thinker,  a  fearless 
fighter,  Clair  Engle  died  as  he  lived,  with 
gallanti-y  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
humankind.  His  summoning  of  strength 
and  determination  to  come  to  these 
chambers  by  ambulance  and  wheelchair 
to  lift  his  hand  in  favor  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  last  June  was  the  mark  of  a 
man  in  whose  character  this  Nation  will 
long  rejoice. 

Some  of  the  highlights  in  the  life  of 
Senator  Clair  Engle  appeared  in  a  mov- 
ing article  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une at  the  time  of  his  death.    I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  iterald  Tribune, 
July  31,  1964] 
Senator  Ci-air  EIngle  op  California  Dead  of 
Brain  Injurt  at  52 

(By  John  G.  Rogers) 
On  April  13,  only  3  months  ago.  Senator 
Clair  Engle  rose  unsteadily  from  his  seat  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  helped  to  his  feet  by  an  aid. 
Leaning  heavily  against  his  desk,  right  arm 
in  a  black  sling,  the  California  Democrat 
struggled  to  sununon  up  the  few  words 
needed  to  introduce  a  bill. 

A  painful  silence  prevailed  as  his  colleagues 
watched  Senator  Engle— onetime  cowboy, 
amateur  boxer,  and  an  active  buzz  saw  of  a 
man — fight  against  the  partial  paralysis  that 
had  gripped  him  since  a  brain  operation  8 
months  earlier.  After  an  pgonlzing  moment, 
he  could  bring  forth  only  jone  audible  sound, 
but  not  a  complete  word. 

A  fellow  Democrat,  Senator  Pat  McNamara, 
of  Michigan,  then  Introduced  for  him  the 
bill  to  delay  construction  of  a  powerplant  in 
a  California  earthquake  zone.  Senator  Engle 
was  virtually  carried  from  the  Chamber  by 
two  staff  members. 

Yesterday,  at  the  age  of  52,  at  his  home  in 
Washington,  Senator  Engle  died  in  his  sleep. 
He  had  been  bedridden  most  of  the  time 
since  a  second  brain  operlotion  11  days  after 
his  brave  attempt  to  int?x)duce  the  bill  in 
the  Senate. 

Despite  this,  he  had  answered  the  rollcall 
in  June  via  ambulance  and  wheelchair  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

A  man  of  great  determination  and  energy, 
a  political  campaigner  who  piloted  his  own 
plane  to  cover  Callfornip."s  vast  distances. 
Senator  Engle  insisted  after  his  first  brain 
operation  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection  this  year. 

Not  until  5  days  after  his  second  opera- 
tion did  he  make  the  final  concession  that 
his  health  simply  was  not  up  to  it.  He  an- 
nounced in  a  statement  that  he  would  not 
seek  reelection,  and  added: 

"I  am  now  deep  in  another  kind  of  battle." 

Clair  Engle  was  born  in  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
on  September  21,  1911,  and  grew  up  in  Red 
Bluff  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  where 
he  learned  to  ride  and  rcipe  a  calf  as  a  boy. 
In  high  school  he  was  a  basketball  star  and 
so  rough  a  boxer  that  friends  urged  him  to 
turn  pro. 

He  received  an  appointihent  to  West  Point, 
but  rejected  it,  turned  tb  law  and  had  his 
degree  from  the  University  of  California  at 
the  age  of  21.  Retvu-ning  to  Red  Bluff,  he 
was  elected  Tehama  County  district  attorney 
at  23,  the  youngest  ever  to  hold  such  a  post 
in  California. 

He  became  known  as  a.  tough  prosecutor 
and  a  man  pungent  with  words.  "I'm  sure 
goin'  to  throw  a  skunk  in1»  your  henhouse," 
he'd  snap  at  an  opponent.  Earl  Warren,  then 
California  attorney  general  and  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  asked  Mr.  Engle 
to  handle  a  difficult  case  in  an  adjoining 
county.  He  accepted,  got  the  conviction  and 
a  $2,000  bonus  from  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  Engle  used  the  money  to  finance  a 
campaign  for  the  State  senate.  After  one 
term,  he  ran  in  1943  for  an  expired  term  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  elected. 
He  was  reelected  every  2  years  from  then  on, 
usually  winning  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  primaries,  uatll  1958,  when  he 
won  his  Senate  seat. 

A  tobacco  chewer  since  the  days  he  cam- 
paigned among  miners.  Senator  Engle  had 
great  zest  for  fighting  politics.  "Whenever  I 
see  three  people  together,"  he  once  said,  "I 
adjust  my  tie  and  clear  my  throat." 


He  told  an  opponent,  "You  wouldn't  know 
an  irrigation  ditch  II  you  fell  into  it."  In 
rodeo  terms,  he  told  an  aid:  "Son,  come  out 
of  that  chute  with  your  spurs  tied  down, 
goin'  for  top  money  or  dirt." 

Senator  Engle  was  a  colonel  In  the  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Svuvivlng  are  his  wife,  the  former  Lucretia 
Caldwell,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  Yvonne 
Lorraine  Engle  Childs,  a  daughter  by  a  pre- 
vious marriage. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague  and  friend, 
Clair  Engle,  whose  memory  is  still  fresh 
and  alive  for  us  all. 

He  was  a  man  of  practical  wisdom, 
and  courage,  and  dedication  to  his  fellow 
man,  and  all  of  us  who  knew  him  carry 
his  spirit  with  us  and  draw  strength 
from  it. 

His  untimely  death  is  mourned  today, 
as  it  should  be,  but  the  character  of  his 
life  and  the  stature  of  his  accomplish- 
ments remain  a  source  of  courage  and 
inspiration  for  us. 

His  passing  has  deprived  a  family  of  a 
husband  and  a  father,  and  it  has  de- 
prived California  and  our  Nation  of  an 
able  leader.  But  the  memory  of  Clair 
Engle  enriches  the  lives  of  us  all  wl|o 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  known 
him  and  worked  with  him. 

On  this  day,  we  mourn  because  of  the 
unfulfilled  destiny  of  a  brilliant  career, 
but  we  take  heart  at  the  quality  of  his 
achievements  and  public  service. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  served 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  Clair  Engle,  and 
to  have  been  his  friend. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shared  the  universal  feeling  of 
sadness  in  the  Senate  when  in  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
we  received  the  news  that  the  life  of 
Senator  Clair  Engle  had  ebbed  away.  It 
is  with  an  understanding  of  the  great 
sense  of  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  him.  His  qualities 
of  determination  and  devotion  to  duty 
and  to  his  home  State  of  California  were 
evident  to  me  during  the  short  time  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  with  him  in  this 
Chamber.  But  they  were  never  so  ap- 
parent nor  impressive  as  when  in  his  last 
days  he  insisted  on  leaving  a  sickbed  and 
risking  his  life  at  every  moment  to  come 
into  this  Chamber  to  cast  his  vote  on 
issues  of  great  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  therefore,  to  him.  His  life's 
record  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
brilliance  and  many  capabilities,  demon- 
strated by  a  lifetime  of  public  service. 
His  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  face 
of  physical  adversity  could  serve  as  a 
model  to  us  all.  I  am  sure  that  his  State, 
and  our  Nation,  and  each  of  us  are  better 
for  having  known  him.  His  family  and 
his  friends  have  my  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Clair 
Engle. 

It 'was  my  privilege  to  know  Clair 
Engle  during  his  long  and  distinguished 
service  in  the  House,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator. As  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  he  left  his 
mark  on  reclamation  and  conservation 


projects  in  all  sections  of  our  country, 
and  particularly  in  his  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  Central  Valley  project 
and  other  reclamation  and  irrigation 
works  will  stand  as  lasting  monuments 
to  him.  After  his  election  to  the  Senate 
in  1958,  he  quickly  established  himself 
as  an  able  representative  of  California 
and  an  effective  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  vigor  and  diligence  of  Clair  Engle 
were  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who 
served  with  him.  both  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate.  No  Member  of  Congress 
ever  worked  harder  or  longer  for  his 
State  and  his  country.  He  was  an  ener- 
getic crusader  for  the  little  men — work- 
ers and  small  businessmen.  He  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  an  expanded  Federal 
role  in  the  field  of  education. 

It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  one  with  such 
zeal  and  boundless  energy  should  have 
been  cruelly  stricken  with  an  illness 
which  took  its  toll  Uttle  by  little,  day  by 
day.  Yet.  even  in  the  tragic  days  which 
preceded  his  death,  Clair  Engle  continued 
to  fight  for  his  convictions — as  well  as 
for  his  life.  No  man  who  served  in  the 
Senate  during  the  88th  Congress  will 
ever  forget  his  courage  in  coming  to  the 
floor  to  cast  his  vote  for  cloture  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.  This  sacrifice  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  proponents  and 
opponents  of  that  bill,  alike.  It  was  an 
act  of  physical  courage  which  will  live 
in  American  history. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  an  honor  for  me 
to  serve  in  the  Senate  with  Senator  Clair 
Engle .   We  miss  him . 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  courage, 
good  will  and  genuine  ability  are  quali- 
ties rarely  combined  in  the  person  of 
one  man.  To  have  known  such  a  man  is 
a  rare  privilege;  to  have  worked  as  a 
colleague  of  such  a  man  is  an  honor,  in- 
deed. Those  of  us  who  were  so  honored 
by  Clair  Engle  feel  a  sense  of  loss  which 
can  never  fully  be  assuaged. 

Clair  Engle  was  an  outspokfen  man. 
He  was  a  man  of  clear  conviction  who 
never  feared  to  give  voice  to  his  con- 
science. He  was  a  man  of  almost  bound- 
less energy  who  tirelessly  channeled 
that  energy  to  the  service  of  his  State 
and  Nation. 

Clair  began  his  public  career  at  the 
young  age  of  22.  From  that  time  for- 
ward he  was  never  out  of  the  service  of 
the  people.  First  as  district  attorney, 
then  as  California  State  senator,  next  as 
a  U.S.  Congressman  for  eight  consecutive 
terms,  and  finally  as  a  U.S.  Senator  he 
applied  the  same  ideals  of  fairness  and 
justness  to  all  his  endeavors. 

None  of  us  who  served  with  him  will 
forget  the  courageous  way  in  which  he 
fought  his  final  battle.  Although  I  came 
to  know  him  only  late  in  his  career,  my 
respect  for  him  was  great.  So  dedicated 
was  he  to  his  beliefs  that  he  fought  to 
see  them  prevail  until  the  very  end  was 
near.  We  miss  him.  Mr.  President,  the 
country  misses  him. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  late  friend  and  colleague,  Clair 
Engle.  Even  though  many  miles  sep- 
arated the  States  we  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  although  we  did  not  vote  alike 
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on  many  issues,  I  counted  Clair  Engle  as 
a  valued  friend  and  an  admired  col- 
league. I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. In  working  with  him  on  these  im- 
portant committees,  and  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  found  Clair  Engle  to  be  an  honor- 
able and  conscientious  public  servant, 
who  faced  the  tasks  confronting  him 
with  ability,  vigor,  and  dedication.  He 
had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people  who  honored  him  with  a  seat  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for  so 
many  years,  and  then  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
until  his  untimely  and  tragic  passing. 

I  know  that  the  membership  of  this 
body  will  never  forget  the  courage  dem- 
onstrated by  Clair  Engle  in  fighting  the 
ailment  which  finally  took  his  life.  They 
will  not  forget  the  strong  sense  of  duty 
which  prompted  him  to  get  out  of  his 
sickbed  to  be  present  and  cast  his  vote  in 
the  Senate  on  an  issue  which  was  crucial 
to  his  convictions. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  he  was 
particularly  noted  for  his  distinguished 
service  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  He 
gained  wide  respect  and  admiration  in 
the  House,  just  as  he  had  attained  in 
the  Senate. 

Clair  Engle  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, not  only  because  of  the  abilities  he 
displayed,  but  also  because  he  was  such 
a  warm  and  personable  individual.  He 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  kind  word  or 
a  lighthearted  remark  to  suit  the  oc- 
casion. He  was  a  person  who  tried  to 
be  helpful  to  everyone,  both  in  his  per- 
sonal and  business  affairs. 

Clair  Engle  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
his  fellow  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
by  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  in  his 
passing,  and  extend  my  warm  and  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife,  who 
was  such  an  inspiration  to  him,  and  to 
the  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Senator  Clair  Engle  of  California  was  an 
able,  energetic  individual  whose  passing 
was  a  great  loss  to  this  body  and  to  his 
State  and  Nation  as  well. 

He  was  kind.  He  was  thoughtful.  He 
was  courageous.  It  was  a  privilege  to 
know  him  and  work  with  him.  We  miss 
his  counsel.  His  memory  will  always  re- 
main with  us. 

Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  join  in  paying  hom- 
age to  the  memory  of  this  great  Senator 
and  extend  our  profound  sympathies 
to  his  family. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  be  among  those  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  who  today  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  late  colleague,  Clair  Engle,  of 
California. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
most  closely  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. In  that  association  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand  of  Sen- 
ator Engle's  fine  patriotism  and  deep 
fidelity. 

No  one  who  saw  his  efforts  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  could  doubt  his  cour- 


age, and  all  of  us  who  know  him  profited 
by  his  gentility  and  keen  intellect. 

Senator  Engle  spent  most  of  his  adult 
lifetime  in  the  public  service  of  his  com- 
munity, his  State  and  his  Nation.  He 
was  a  man  of  outstanding  capabilities. 

His  loss  is  felt  deeply  by  the  Senate, 
as  I  am  sure  it  is  by  the  State  he  repre- 
sented, and  as  I  know  it  is  by  all  of  us 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
President,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  of  us 
to  talk  about  the  loss  of  our  colleague 
and  friend,  Clair  Engle.  even  though  he 
passed  on  some  time  ago.  It  is  not  easy, 
because  we  still  cannot  think  about  him 
without  feeling  that  he  should  be  here 
among  us. 

Clair  Engle  is  the  kind  of  man  his 
friends  will  never  forget.  He  was  able, 
he  was  forceful,  he  was  fair,  and  above 
all,  he  was  gentle,  friendly,  and  kind.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  person  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  who  did  not 
consider  him  a  friend.  He  was  the  kind 
of  man  that  people  are  compelled  to  like 
and  admire  regardless  of  political  beliefs. 
During  the  years  we  served  together, 
I  never  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
any  committees  with  Senator  Engle,  but 
I  came  to  know  him  through  his  work 
here  in  the^hamber  and  as  a  personal 
friend.  IiTall  the  time  I  knew  him,  he 
was  always^^uendly  and  cordial,  and  he 
always  had  a^ind  word  and  a  smile  for 
everyone,  evenjin  his  final  days.  He  had 
a  way  of  ma^g  everybody  around  him 
feel  good. 

The  histibry  books  will  carry  the  story 
of  the  unselfish  and  constructive  public 
service  he  gave  to  his  country,  but  for 
those  of  us  who  knew  him,  this  is  just  a 
part  of  the  story  of  the  man,  and  the 
qualities  he  possessed  we  will  all  remem- 
ber all  of  our  days. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  never  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  the  late  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  California  in 
this  body.  However,  I  was  honored  to  be 
one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate.  I  was  also  honored  to  be 
one  of  his  contemporaries  socially.  I  was 
the  recipient  of  his  friendship.  Our 
wives  are  still  friends. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  lost  one 
of  its  great  leaders  with  the  passing  of 
Clair  Engle.  His  work  in  the  field  of 
reclamation  and  conservation  while 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  well  as 
during  his  service  in  the  Senate  will  serve 
forever  as  monuments  to  his  memory. 
He  will  be  missed  by  his  generation  but 
future  generations  will  forever  profit 
from  his  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
this  Nation. 

Mrs.  Bass  and  I  extend  our  sincere 
condolences  to  his  lovely  wife  Lu  and 
other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1959,  I  came  to  the  Senate  along 
with  an  extraordinarily  large  group  of 
new  Members.  Among  them  was  the 
Honorable  Clair  Engle,  of  California. 

Senator  Engle  and  I  subsequently 
served  together  at  many  committee 
meetings.  We  became  social  friends. 
We  shared  the  daily  experiences  of  both 
service  and  pleasantry. 


Clair  Engle  was  dedicated  to  his  State 
and  to  his  Nation.  He  was  a  man  of  tal- 
ent and  promise.  He  was  a  man  of  warm 
personality  who  worked  hard,  but  who 
worked  easily  with  others.  He  was, 
above  all,  a  man. 

This  promise  was  cut  off  early  in  his 
career  by  imtimely  death.  California, 
the  Senate,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  are  the  poorer  for  having  lost 
Clair  Engle. 

I  am  poorer  for  having  lost  a  colleague 
who  was  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Clair 
Engle,  one  of  our  dear  friends  and  col- 
leagues, has  left  us  all  a  heritage  of  dedi- 
cation, love  for  his  home  community, 
great  patriotism,  and  a  high  order  of 
ability.  At  a  reverent  memorial  service 
like  this  one,  we  must  speak  in  terms  of 
personal  experience.  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Clair's  tremendous  knowl- 
edge of  military  affairs  and  of  public 
works  development  in  the  broad  ai'eas  of 
his  native  State. 

But  personally,  the  happy  memories  of 
him  that  remain  in  my  mind  are  his 
unique,  original,  and  Indeed  joyous 
description  of  his  600-mile-long  congres- 
sional district,  and  literally  the  adven- 
tures of  campaigning  it.  Indeed,  for  him 
every  single  trip,  even  the  one  right  after 
election,  was  a  campaign  trip  because  he 
could  not  hope  to  get  to  that  town  or 
hamlet  again.  As  rich  in  stories  as  his 
love  for  cigars,  Clair  was  a  happy  expo- 
nent of  the  Golden  West.  A  second 
memory  is  of  Clair  rushing  into  the  well 
of  the  Senate,  chewing  on  his  cigar, 
which  constantly  seemed  to  be  slipping 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  voting  yea  or  nay 
with  that  crispness  and  decisiveness  so 
typical  of  his  character.  He  made  one 
smile,  for  he  saw  himself,  too,  in  the  role 
of  being  ovei-whelmed  with  work  and  yet 
relishing  every  minute  and  standmg  off 
a  bit  to  enjoy  it  and  himself.  Clair  will 
always  be  in  my  memory  as  a  happy  part 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  this  is 
probably  the  best  heritage  which  any 
man  can  have  of  a  friend  and  colleague. 
Mrs.  Javits  and  I  extend  most  sincere 
condolences  and  ssrmpathy  to  Mrs.  Engle 
and  the  family. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  man  whose  seat  I 
am  privileged  to  occupy  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. This  was  a  man  who  not  only  de- 
votedly represented  the  people  of  our 
State  of  California  with  energy  and  ca- 
pacity but  who  also  did  so  with  a  grace 
and  affability  which  earned  for  him  a 
rare  measure  of  affection  as  well  as  re- 
spect from  those  for  whom  he  worked 
in  this  Chamber.  It  was  this  sincerity 
and  personability  which  caused  his  loss 
to  be  so  deeply  and  sorrowfully  felt  by 
the  people  of  California.  And  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  also  that  Clair  Engle  will 
always  be  remembered  as  a  great  spokes- 
man for  his  State  and  for  his  Nation. 

SENATOR   ENGLE — MAGNIFICENT   COTXRACi: 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
among  the  many  who  held  Senator  Clair 
Engle  as  a  friend  and  a  very  knowledge- 
able and  able  legislator. 

I  remember  with  gratitude  the  friendly 
and  helpful  consideration  he  extended 
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to  me  when  I  was  a  new  Member  of  the 
Senate,  in  1961.  ^  ^     ,  . 

His  friendship  meant  a  great  deal  to 
me  as  I  am  sure  it  did  to  all  of  us. 

His  magnificent  courage  in  the  last 
months  of  his  tragic  disability  was  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  the  people  of  his  great 
State  and  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  would  like  to  have  the  opportimity 
to  deliver  addresses  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Clair  Engle  are  ab- 
sent from  the  Senate  today  In 
performance  of  their  duties.  Every 
Senator  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  his  thoughts  and  make  memorial 
statements  concerning  the  late  Senator 
from  the  State  of  California.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
absent  Senators  be  permitted  to  make 
memorial  addresses  and  insert  state- 
ments in  the  Record  eulogizing  the  late 
Senator  Clair  Engle  until  March  15. 
Not  enough  can  be  said  about  the  con- 
tributions the  late  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia made  to  our  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.! 


AUTHORITY  FOR  RECEIVING  MES- 
SAGES,    FILING     REPORTS,     AND 
SIGNING  ENROLLED  BILLS  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  following  to- 
day's session  until  Thursday,  March  4, 
1965,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives:  that  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  file  reports;  and 
that  the  Vice  President  or  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  1, 1965: 

Civil  Service  Commissioner 

John  Williams  Macy,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  March  1,  1971.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Armln  H.  Meyer,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Iran. 

Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon. 

The  Jxjdiciart 

Harold  Leventhal,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit,  vice  Wilbvir  K. 
Miller,  retired. 

Howard  P.  Corcoran,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, vice  Charles  F.  McLaughlin,  retired. 

Edward  Allen  Tamm,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit,  vice  Walter  M. 
Bastian,  retiring. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights 

William  L.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  to  be  staff 
director  for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Michael  Greenebaum,  of  lUlnols,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
Jime  30,  1965,  vice  Joseph  P.  McMvirray. 

Michael  Greenebaum,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring 
June  30.  1969. 


Grant  that  the  quality  of  the  Master's 
life  may  be  more  clearly  revealed  in  us 
and  use  us  in  leading  the  members  of 
the  human  family  to  find  the  way  to 
the  more  blessed  and  abundant  life. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  25,  1965,  was  read 
and  approved. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  1,  1965: 

Public  Health  Service 

Luther  L.  Terry,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 


-**- 


^■»        ■■ 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  move  to  adjourn  the 
Senate  until  11:30  a.m.  Thursday  next. 
The  reason  I  desire  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ until  11:30  ajn.  rather  than  the 
ordinary  hour  of  12  noon  is  to  permit  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  on  that  day  from  12 
noon  until  1  o'clock  to  observe  the  exer- 
cises commemorating  President  Lincoln's 
second  inauguration. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY  AT 
11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Clair  Engle,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  11:30 
a.m.  on  Thursday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  4  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.) 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  Thursday, 
March  4, 1965,  at  11:30  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX).,  quoted  these  words  of  the  psalmist: 
Wait  on  the  Lord:  be  of  good  courage, 
and  He  shall  strengthen  thy  heart. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  wait  on  Thee  in 
prayer,  we  feel  that  Thou  art  holding 
before  us  many  high  hopes  and  longings 
which  must  be  enshrined  and  enthroned 
in  the  life  of  humanity. 

Fortify  us  by  Thy  spirit  against  the 
moods  of  doubt  and  discouragement  and 
may  we  be  more  dedicated  and  diligent 
in  behalf  of  the  kind  of  a  life  that  is  just 
and  merciful  and  that  seeks  the  welfare 
of  the  needy. 

Inspire  us  with  a  new  spirit  of  generos- 
ity and  love  that  unites  us  in  one  great 
struggle  to  emancipate  all  mankind  and 
help  it  to  find  and  enjoy  a  free  and  fuller 
life. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  45.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  Increase 
In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Mr.  HicKENLoopER,  and  Mr.  Aiken 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  21.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  optlmtim 
development  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources through  the  coordinated  planning  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  water  resources  coun- 
cU  and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  the  States  in 
order  to  Increase  State  participation  in  sucli 
planning. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
PROPOSED  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tencismy  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  in  the  House 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each 
State  the  power  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  its  legislature  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  members  of  our  State 
legislatures  in  accordance  with  law  and 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
during  this  session. 

A  discharge  petition  has  also  been 
placed  on  the  Speaker's  desk  on  this  is- 
sue, evidencing  the  much  interest  of  the 
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Members  of  Congress.  State  legislatures, 
and  others  in  this  matter. 

Many  of  our  State  legislatures  are  now 
in  session  working  on  reapportionment 
legislation. 

Some  38  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  similar  legislation 
in  the  other  body.  Numerous  State 
legislatures,  including  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Tennessee,  have  adopted  res- 
olutions memorializing  Congress  to  act  in 
this  regard. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  invest  in  the 
people  themselves  the  right  to  determine 
the  makeup  of  their  own  State  legisla- 
tures is  needed  and  necessary  in  order 
that  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  shall  prevail. 

I  think  this  legislation  is  needed  and 
that  the  House  should  promptly  consider 
a  proper  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  the  States  on 
reapportionment — and  bicameral  legisla- 
tures preserved  on  the  basis  and  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Federal  Establishment. 


REENACTMENT  OF  THE  SECOND 
INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN  ON  EAST  FRONT  STEPS 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  AT  NOON  6N 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  adopted  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, I  take  this  opportunity  to  advise 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
joint  committee  established  under  that 
resolution  has  completed  arrangements 
to  commemorate  the  second  inaugura- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln.  There  will 
be  an  authentic  reenactment  of  the  sec- 
ond inauguration  of  President  Lincoln 
on  the  east  front  steps  of  the  Capitol 
at  noon  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  se- 
cured the  services  gratis  of  the  famous 
Broadway  and  movie  producer,  Dore 
Schary,  to  stage  the  reenactment.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  dis- 
tinguished U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  and  former  Governor  of 
Illinois,  Adlai  Stevenson,  to  narrate 
the  reenactment.  The  famous  actor. 
Robert  Ryan,  will  play  the  role  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

There  will  be  a  program  including  the 
Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKl.  and  the  famous  historian, 
Bruce  Catton. 

Members  may  secure  additional  invi- 
tations by  calling  the  ofBce  of  the  Door- 
keeper. They  may  also  secure  tickets 
for  the  event.  However,  the  reenact- 
ment ceremony  is  open  to  the  public  and 
no  tickets  will  be  required. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  participate 
in  this  important  commemoration  of  the 
second  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  theme  of  which  was  his  famous 


and  immortal  words:  "With  mahce  to- 
ward none,  and  with  charity  toward  all." 
I  do  not  know  of  a  moi-e  fitting  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country  than  now 
to  be  reflecting  back  to  those  immortal 
words.  I  urge  the  Members  to  give  their 
full  participation  and  support  to  this  pro- 
gram. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  be  pei-mitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Alas- 
ka? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISSISSIPPI  AND  EQUAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day in  Mississippi,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Cox  dismissed  felony  indictments  against 
17  defendants,  who  were  accused  in  con- 
nection with  the  brutal  slaying  last  sum- 
mer of  the  3  courageous  young  civil  rights 
workers,  including  Sheriff  Rainey  and 
Deputy  Sheriff  Price  of  Neshoba  County. 
In  dismissing  the  indictment  Judge  Cox 
said: 

The  indictment  surely  states  a  heinous 
crime  against  the  State  of  Mississippi,  but 
not  a  crime  against  the  United  States. 

I  urge  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
appeal  this  case  immediately,  but  more 
than  that  I  urge  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  review  the  adequacy  of  present 
laws  to  deal  with  police  brutality. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  called  the  Im- 
provement of  State  and  Local  Justice 
Act — H.R.  5427 — which  would  provide 
criminal  and  civil  remedies  for  unlawful 
oflBcial  violence.  When  I  first  proposed 
this  bill  on  May  2,  1963, 1  said: 

Probably  no  civil  rights  issue  is  of  more 
Immediate  concern  to  racial  and  ethnic  mi- 
norities than  the  inequitable  administration 
of  Justice.  Police  brutality  is  an  old  story 
to  minority  groups,  but  familiarity  with  the 
experience  has  made  it  no  easier  to  bear.  No 
reader  of  newspaper  accounts  of  recent  events 
in  Mississippi  will  regard  the  problem  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Also,  police  power  has 
been  abused  by  refusal  to  protect  members 
of  minority  groups  from  unlawful  violence 
at  the  hands  of  private  persons. 

Two  years  later — and  untold  acts  of 
violence  under  color  of  law  later — that 
statement  is  still  tragically  true. 

The  acts  for  which  the  17  defendants 
were  indicted  would  violate  at  least  four 
sections  of  H.R.  5427  which  make  it  a 


Federal  crime  for  anyone,  acting  under 
color  of  law  to : 

First.  Subject  any  person  to  physical 
injury  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 

Second.  Subject  any  person  to  unnec- 
essary force  during  the  course  of  an  ar- 
rest or  while  the  person  is  being  held  in 
custody. 

Third.  Refuse  to  provide  protection  to 
any  person  from  unlawful  violence  at 
the  hands  of  private  persons,  knowing 
that  such  violence  was  planned  or  was 
then  taking  place. 

Fourth.  Aid  or  assist  private  persons 
in  any  way  to  carry  out  acts  of  unlawful 
violence. 

In  addition,  the  Improvement  of  State 
and  Local  Justice  Act  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  proceedings 
for  preventive  relief  against  any  individ- 
ual who,  under  color  of  law,  excludes  any 
person  or  groups  of  persons  from  grand 
or  petit  jury  service  on  account  of  their 
race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

If  justice  is  to  prevail  in  the  court- 
rooms of  Mississippi,  and  similar  juris- 
dictions, then  discrimination  in  the  selec- 
tion of  grand  and  petit  jurors  n.ust  cease. 

All  too  often  the  abuse  of  police  power 
with  the  concurrence  of  local  juries  has 
caused  the  legal  system  to  be  regarded 
with  fear  and  cynicism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  legislation  is 
essential  if  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  at 
every  level — local.  State,  and  Federal- 
is  to  be  guaranteed. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN'S  2D  INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Price],  in  calling  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  ceremonies  which  will 
occur  on  Thursday  noon  on  Capitol 
Plaza  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  2d  inaugural. 

The  resolution  to  establish  a  joint 
House-Senate  committee  to  commemo- 
rate this  significant  event  was  established 
at  the  initiative  of  a  former  Member  of 
the  House,  the  Honorable  Fred  Schwen- 
gel,  of  Iowa.  Although  the  events  of  last 
November  3  retired  him  from  this  body,  it 
did  not  mean  any  lessening  of  his  inter- 
est in  this  particular  project.  He  has 
continued  to  devote  his  full  energies  to 
making  this  ceremony  the  fitting  event  it 
should  be. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  have  Lin- 
coln clubs  and  Civil  War  groups  in  their 
district  and  they  will  want  to  know  that 
the  souvenir  programs  and  souvenir 
tickets  will  become  Lincoln  items  to  be 
treasured  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  therefore  suggest  the  Members 
avail  themselves  of  these  items,  which 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Doorkeeper's 
office. 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN'S  2D  INAUGURAL 
Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day we  will  celebrate  the  lOOth  anniver- 
sary of  Abraham  Lincoln's  2d  inaugural. 
This  was  a  very  historical  occasion  of 
course,  but  it  was  given  lasting  fame  by 
his    great    address.    ITiat    remarkable 
address,  known  for  its  famous  phrase 
beginning,  "With  malice  toward  none, 
but  with  charity  for  all,"  summed  up  the 
civil  war  in  concise,  but  above  all  in  com- 
passionate, terms. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  act  of 
this  Congress  Lincoln's  second  inaugural 
will  be  reenacted  on  Thursday.  As  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee  planning 
this  event,  I  want  to  reiterate  to  each 
Member  of  this  body  our  cordial  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  ceremonies  and  par- 
ticipate in  this  historical  event. 

The  famous  film  star,  Robert  Ryan, 
will  play  the  role  of  Lincoln.  Our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Adlai 
Stevenson,  will  narrate  the  reenact- 
ment. Dore  Schary,  the  noted  producer, 
writer,  and  director,  will  direct  the  scene, 
and  also  will  produce  a  color  film  of  the 
event  for  use  throughout  our  Nation's 
schools. 

We  hope  in  this  way  not  merely  to  call 
attention  to  the  greatness  of  Lincoln, 
whose  place  in  history  certainly  is  se- 
cure; instead  we  hope  to  rekindle,  the 
magnificent  vision  which  his  words  re- 
veal and  redirect  our  national  purpose  in 
line  with  his  great  goal. 

I  trust  that  a  great  number  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  as  well  as  the 
members  of  their  staffs  will  be  present 
on  this  memorable  occasion. 


The  new  schoolhouse  in  Colombia  cost 
about  $1,000  with  most  of  the  funds 
going  for  building  materials.  Local  vol- 
unteer labor  in  Colombia  was  contributed 
for  the  actual  construction  of  the  school. 

Following  the  initiation  of  the  Rosen- 
dale  PTA  project,  Mr.  Bradley  took  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  post  as  editor 
of  the  General  Electric  Formn  to  head 
the  school-to-school  program  within  the 
Peace  Corps. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Peace  Corps  that 
under  this  program  3,000  schools  may  be 
built  around  the  world  within  the  next  3 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  promotion  of  greater 
international  understanding,  the  pro- 
gram permits  an  active  interest  and 
benefit  to  our  American  citizens — par- 
ticularly the  young  people — who  share  in 
the  sponsorship  of  such  school  buildings. 

In  making  its  Leadership  Award,  the 
Freedom  Foundation  cited  Mr.  Bradley, 
in  part,  "for  self-effacing  effort  that 
children  everywhere  might  understand 
the  principles  of  the  free  way  of  life,  and 
find  hope  and  personal  dignity  through 
education." 

It  is  fitting  on  this  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps 
to  note  the  success  and  the  promise  of  the 
school-to-school  program,  and  to  extend 
congratulations  to  the  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor, Sargent  Shriver,  and  to  the  director 
of  the  school-to-school  program,  Gene 
Bradley. 


this  new  program  with  the  same  dynam- 
ism and  proud  results  which  have  typified 
the  Peace  Corps  during  the  past  4  years. 


PEACE  CORPS  SCHOOL-TO-SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  a  word  of  commendation  regard- 
ing the  Peace  Corps,  and  particularly  to 
call  attention  to  the  Peace  Corps  school- 
to-school  program. 

Last  week  the  director  of  this  Peace 
Corps  activity,  Mr.  Gene  Bradley,  re- 
ceived a  special  Freedom  Leadership 
Award  from  the  Freedom  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  one  of  the  highest  awards 
granted  this  year. 

Gene  Bradley,  as  president  of  the 
Rosendale  School  PTA  in  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  initiated  the  plan  for  the  Rosen- 
dale  PTA  to  provide  funds  for  a  school- 
house  in  Casa  Blanca,  Colombia.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  support  of  its  director,  Sargent 
Shriver — but  without  any  Federal  finan- 
cial support — the  plan  has  gone  forward. 


AMENDING  INTER -AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to 
amend  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Patman,  Multer,  Bar- 
rett, Sullivan,  Rexjss,  Ashley,  Widnall, 
Find,  and  Halpern. 


SARGENT  SHRIVER 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  join  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Peace 
Corps.    This  project  which  began  as  an 
experiment   in   cooperation  with   other 
nations,  on  a  people-to-people  basis,  has 
served  as  living  evidence  of  America's 
desire  to  share  the  technological  knowl- 
edge and  modern-day  skills  which  lead  to 
economic     and     social     progress.     The 
Peace    Corps    has    also    served    as    an 
eminently  successful  ambassador  of  good 
will  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands.    It  has 
succeeded  on  a  practical  scale  beyond 
our    most    hopeful    expectations.    Mr. 
Sargent   Shriver,    the   Director   of   the 
Peace  Corps,  who  was  responsible  for 
navigating  the  strange  waters  of  this  new 
undertaking,  certainly  is  due  much  credit 
for  its  effectiveness.    His  administration 
has  been  exemplary  not  only  in  the  his- 
tory of  foreign  aid  programs  but  in  the 
history   of   Government   administration 
itself. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
upon  having  named  Mr.  Shriver  to  lead 
another  new  venture  as  Administrator  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  designed 
to  help  Americans  who  up  to  now  have 
been  hemmed  in  by  the  barriers  of  poor 
and  opportunity-shy  enviroimients  and 
predict  that  Mr.  Shriver  will  administer 


SPECIAL    DAY    IN    HONOR    OF  DR. 
ROBERT  HUTCHINGS  GODDARD 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(S.  301)  to  promote  public  knowledge  of 
progress  and  achievement  in  astro- 
nautics and  related  sciences  through  the 
designation  of  a  special  day  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard,  the 
father  of  modern  rockets,  missiles,  and 
astronautics,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  301 

Be  dt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  rapid  advances 
and  developments  in  the  fields  of  astro- 
nautics and  related  sciences  are  having  an 
increasing  Impact  on  the  dally  lives  of  the 
people,  the  national  security,  and  long-range 
human  progress.  It  Is  therefore  desirable 
and  appropriate  that  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote greater  public  knowledge  of  the  prog- 
ress and  achievement  being  brought  about 
in  these  fields,  and  for  that  purpose  to  pro- 
vide for  special  recognition  and  honor  to 
Doctor  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard.  the  father 
of  modern  rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics, 
and  to  designate  and  set  aside  a  special  day 
to  honor  his  memory  and  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
shall  promote  public  knowledge  of  progress 
and  achievement  In  the  fields  of  astronautics 
and  related  sciences  by  providing  for  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  meetings,  and  other  activi- 
ties on  March  16  of  each  year,  a  day  to  be 
known  and  celebrated  as  Goddard  Day  In 
honor  of  the  epochal  achievements  in  these 
fields  by  the  late  Doctor  Robert  Hutchings 
Goddard. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  officials  of  the  Government  and 
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the  public  to  participate  In  the  ceremonies, 
meetings,  and  other  activities  held  in  ob- 
servance of  Goddard  Day. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  several  committee 
amendments,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado : 

On  page  2,  lines  6  through  8  strike  the 
following:  "promote  public  knowledge  of 
progress  and  achievement  In  the  fields  of 
astronautics  and  related  sciences  by  provid- 
ing", and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"provide". 

On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  the  following: 
"of  each  year,  a",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
",  1965.  said". 

On  page  2.  line  14,  strike  the  word 
"annually". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  this  House  to  unanimously 
and  immediately  approve  S.  301,  as 
amended,  because  I  very  deeply  believe  it 
is  one  of  the  most  meritorious  legisla- 
tive proposals  ever  presented  to  this 
House. 

The  summary  purpose  of  this  bill  Is 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  March 
16,  1965,  as  Goddard  Day  and  to  be 
known  and  celebrated  as  such  in  honor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Hutchings  God- 
dard. the  father  of  modem  rocketry. 

At  the  early  age  of  17,  Dr.  Goddard  had 
visions  of  an  airship,  rocket  propelled, 
flying  through  space.  With  persevering 
faith  and  diligence,  despite  continued 
disappointments  and  even  public  ridicule, 
Dr.  Goddard,  in  the  town  of  Auburn, 
Mass..  on  March  16,  1926,  successfully 
launched  the  first  liquid-fuel  rocket  in 
world  history.  This  first  successful  ex- 
periment formed  the  basis  of  the  great 
U.S.  developments  in  solid  propellant 
rockets  in  the  Second  World  War  and  it 
was  the  forerunner  of  continued  and  per- 
sistent research  by  Dr.  Goddard  leading 
to  the  advanced  space  age  accomplish- 
ments we  boast  of  today. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  the  first  modem  man 
of  science  who  recognized  the  potential- 
ity of  rockets  and  space  flight  and  con- 
centrated his  energy  upon  the  almost 
ovenvhelming  task  of  nourishing  them 
to  practical  fulfillment.  Everyone  in  the 
world  today  acknowledges  his  work  and 
his  efforts  in  space  flight  experiment  as 
among  the  most  important  technical  ac- 
complishments of  our  times  marking  as 
they  do  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  man. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard  was  bom  in 
my  home  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
was  graduated  from  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute  there.  This  year,  in 
the  100th  anniversary  of  its  existence, 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  is  de- 
voting a  special  program,  on  March  16, 


next,  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Goddard. 

Beyond  other  pertinent  factors,  it  Is 
most  fitting  that  this  House  expedite  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  today  so  that  it  may  be 
finally  enacted  into  law  In  tifne  to  be 
included  as  part  of  the  special  com- 
memorative program  being  conducted  on 
March  16.  1965.  by  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  the  great  educational  In- 
stitution that  inspired  and  encouraged 
the  scientific  talents  of  a  gifted  young 
man  whose  achievements  were  destined 
to  generate  a  whole  new  era  and  age  of 
space  exploration  for  a  changed  and 
hopefully  better  world  to  come. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  OF  OBJECTORS,  CON- 
SENT CALENDAR 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  statement  on 
the  rules  of  operations  of  the  Consent 
Calendar  members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  procedures  that  the 
House  follows  in  considering  legislation 
is  known  as  the  Consent  Calendar  op- 
eration. It  is  under  this  procedure  that 
most  of  the  acts  of  Congress  which  be- 
come public  laws  are  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  has  been  the  practice  heretofore 
of  the  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar 
committees — the  majority  members  and 
the  minority  members — to  agree  upon 
rules  of  procedure  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session.  I  would  suggest,  to  the  new 
Members  especially,  that  they  read  the 
statement,  which  has  the  approval  of 
and  bears  the  initials  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Consent  Calendar  committees, 
three  members  of  the  majority  and  three 
members  of  the  minority. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement  on  Rules  of  Operation  of  th« 
Consent   Calendae    Members 

On  February  3  and  February  8,  respec- 
tively, the  majority  and  minority  floor  lead- 
ers appointed  their  respective  personnel  of 
the  objectors  committees,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albert,  appointed  three 
members  of  his  party  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  appointed 
three  members  of  his  party.  The  objectors 
committees  are  unofficial  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  existing  at  the 
request  and  at  the  pleasvire  of  the  respec- 
tive floor  leaders  of  the  two  parties  who,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  proper  screening  of 
legislation  which  may  be  placed  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  designate  Members  of  each 
side  of  the  aisle  charged  with  the  specific 
responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  legisla- 
tion passing  by  such  procedure  Is  In  the  In- 
terest of  good  government.  The  rule  which 
Is  applicable  to  Consent  Calendar  procedure 
Is  clause  4  of  rule  xm.  found  In  section  746 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  operation  of  such  procedure  is  described 
in  Cannon's  ProcediU'es  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


For  several  sessions  now  objectors  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  followed  certain  rules 
for  consideration  of  Consent  Calendar  bills 
which  they  have  made  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers at  the  beginning  of  a  session.  These 
rules  are  not  publicized  at  this  time  to  es- 
tablish hard-and-fast  procedures  but  rather 
to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee  plans  to  op- 
erate throughout  the  89th  Congress. 

The  members  of  the  committees  feel  that 
generally  no  legislation  should  pass  by  unan- 
imous consent  which  involves  an  aggregate 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1  million;  second, 
that  no  bill  which  changes  national  policy 
or  International  policy  should  be  permitted 
to  pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but  rather 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  open 
and  extended  debate;  third,  that  any  bill 
which  appears  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  even 
though  it  does  not  change  national  or  inter- 
national policy,  or  does  not  call  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $1  million,  should 
not  be  approved  without  the  membership 
being  fully  Informed  of  its  contents,  pro- 
viding it  is  a  measure  that  would  apply  to 
the  districts  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
case  the  minimum  amount  of  consideration 
that  should  be  given  such  a  bill  would  be 
clearance  by  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
being  brought  before  the  House  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  objectors  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  heretofore  to  put  such 
a  bill  over  without  prejudice  one  or  more 
times  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Members 
to  become  fully  informed  as  to  the  contents 
of  such  a  bill,  and  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors for  the  89th  Congress  wish  to  follow 
like  procedure;  fourth,  that  If  a  bill  has  been 
placed  on  the  Consent  Calendar  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  legislation  show  that  It  has  not 
been  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
by  the  respective  Departments  affected  by 
such  legislation,  or  that  such  reports  from 
the  committee  or  from  the  Department  show 
that  the  legislation  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
President's  program.  It  should  not  pass  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  but  that  the  chairman 
of  the  House  committee  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  legislation  should  either  call  It  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Speaker  or  should  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  a  rule  for  such  legisla- 
tion. While  the  members  of  the  objectors' 
committees  feel  that  a  report  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  necessary  before  a  bill 
should  be  placed  upon  the  Consent  Calendar, 
they  do  not  wish  to  take  the  position  that 
the  report  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
must  necessarily  show  the  approval  of  such 
legislation  by  the  Bureau.  However,  if  such 
approval  is  not  shown,  then  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation,  even  if  considered  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  the  chairman  report- 
ing the  bUl,  or  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  should 
be  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
stating  to  the  Members  the  action  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  reasons  for 
such  action. 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors' committee  also  feel  It  fair  to  state 
to  the  membership  that  it  is  not  their  pur- 
pose to  obstruct  legislation  or  to  object  to 
bills  or  pass  them  over  without  prejudice  be- 
cause of  any  personal  objection  to  said  bill 
or  bills  by  any  one  member  or  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Consent  Calendar  objectors'  com- 
mittee, but  rather  that  their  real  purpose,  in 
addition  to  expediting  legislation.  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  membership  against  having  bills 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  objectors,  any  Member  of  the 
House  might  have  objection  to. 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors committee  earnestly  request  that  the 
chairman  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  having  the  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing legislation  before  the  House  take  into 
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consideration  the  contents  of  this  statement 
before  placing  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar, 
vnille  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
sDonsors  of  bills  appearing  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  contact  the  various  members  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  objectors  committee, 
nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of  saving  time 
and  avoiding  the  possibility  of  having  bills 
laid  over  unnecessarily.  It  Is  good  practice 
to  do  so;  and  the  objectors  welcome  the 
continuance  of  the  procedure  of  getting  in 
touch  with  them  at  least  24  hours  before 
the  legislation  is  called  up  under  the  regular 
Consent  Calendar  procedure.  In  many  in- 
stances such  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  sponsors  will  clear  away  questions  which 
the  objectors  have  and  consequently  will 
make  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  legis- 
lation. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
John  J.  McFall, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 

Majority  Objectors. 
Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
DuRWAHD  G.  Hall, 
Albert  W.  Johnson, 

Minority  Objectors. 


THE  CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.     This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.    The 
Clerk   will   call   the    flrst   bill    on   the 
calendar.  

MODIFYING  THE  FLOOD  CONTROL 

PROJECT  ON  THE  SCIOTO  RIVER, 

OHIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2208) 
to  modify  the  flood  control  project  on 
the  Scioto  River,  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 2208 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That  the 
flood  control  project  for  the  Scioto  River, 
Ohio,  authorized  In  section  203  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962,  is  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  local  pro- 
tection works  at  Chlllicothe.  Ohio,  at  such 
time  as  the  reservoirs  on  Alum,  Mill,  Big 
Darby,  and  Deer  Creeks  are  under  construc- 
tion: Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  Mill 
Creek  and  Alum  Creek  Reservoirs  are  con- 
structed by  an  agency  other  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  said  agency  shall  furnish 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  that  It  will  provide  flood  control 
storage  in  those  reservoirs  equivalent  to  that 
proposed  for  the  Federal  reservoir  projects, 
as  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1962,  In  accordance  with  the  plan  set  forth 
In  House  Document  No.  587,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress:   And   provided  further.  That  the 
Mm  Creek  and  Alum  Creek  Reservoirs  shall 
be  operated  for  flood  control  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MODIFYING  THE  FOUR  RIVER 
BASINS  PROJECT.  FLORIDA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4606) 
to  modify  the  flood  control  project  for 
Four  River  Basins,  Florida. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.     Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  note  that  depart- 


ment reports  are  not  printed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  legislation.  It  has 
been  stressed  in  previous  Congresses,  by 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  objec- 
tors, that  the  committee  should  have 
the  department  reports  included  in  the 
committee  report. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee has  stated  that  with  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  88th  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  no  objection  to  the  legisla- 
tion, so  I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  the 
biU  be  passed  over,  but  I  wovUd  like  to 
point  up  the  necessity  for  committee 
chairmen,  when  reporting  bills,  to  in- 
clude the  department  reports  in  the  re- 
port on  the  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  in 
pointing  out  that  there  are  no  detailed 
reports  from  the  departments  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  last 
year,  when  this  bill  was  before  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  presently  addressing  the  House 
made  the  point  that  there  were  no  de- 
partmental reports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  cannot  agree 
that  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar — or 
any  other  bills — should  be  considered  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  without  prop- 
er and  detailed  departmental  reports. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman will  note  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  recommended  enactment  of  a  sim- 
ilar bill  in  the  last  session,  with  certain 
amendments,  and  those  amendments 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well 
aware  of  that.  I  have  read  the  report 
and  I  am  well  aware  of  what  the  report 
says,  and  it  does  not  conform  to  the  ac- 
cepted practice  of  having  detailed  reports 
from  the  departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill.  It  went  through  un- 
der unanimous  consent  last  year.  But  I 
cannot  stand  by  without  protest  to  see 
this  prqc^ure  started  in  this  session  of 
CongrelSL^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  frotn  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  is  an  identical  bill  to  the  one  which 
passed  in  the  House  during  the  88th 
Congress,  and  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  position  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Engineers  on  this  legislation. 

I  believe  the  history  which  has  been 
made — that  there  has  been  no  change — 
should  satisfy  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
position  my  friend  takes,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  this  bill  is  similar  to  the  one 
which  passed  in  the  88th  Congress,  and 


there  has  been  no  objection  from  the 
department  having  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  issue  was  made 
last  year,  that  the  absence  of  depart- 
mental reports  was  noted  last  year,  and 
that  there  has  been  ample  time,  and  more 
than  ample  time,  for  those  interested  in 
this  legislation  to  produce  departmental 
reports? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  agree  with 
my  colleague  from  Iowa,  but  I  believe 
under  the  circumstances,  with  this  admo- 
nition we  are  giving,  there  will  not  be 
any  trespass  upon  this  procedure  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  GROSS.    And  will  the  gentleman 

on  the  majority  side  and  others  on  the 

panel  on  the  Consent  Calendar  on  the 

majority  side  join  with  me  in  this? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    The  gentleman  from 

Colorado  now  speaking  is  one  of  the 
originators  of  this  idea  that  we  should 

have  departmental  reports  and  in  any 

other  case,  with  this  notice  being  given 

to  our  colleagues.  I  will  certainly  join 

with  my  friend. 
Mr.    GROSS.    The    gentleman    from 

Colorado  is  very  persuasive,  and  with 

that  assurance,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 

my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.R.  4606 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
flood  control  project  for  Fovir  River  Basins, 
Florida,  authorized  In  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962,  Is  hereby  modi- 
fled  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  credit  local  interests  against  their  re- 
quired contribution  to  the  remaining  fea- 
tures of  such  project  for  any  work  done 
by  such  interests  on  the  Lake  Tarpon  Basin 
feature  of  the  project  after  July  1,  1963,  if  he 
approves  such  work  as  being  in  accordance 
with  such  project  as  authorized:  Provided. 
That  such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  this  feature  of  the  project, 
presently  estimated  at  $1,255,300. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.        

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 
The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  25] 

Andrews,  Dickinson  Grabowskl 

Glenn  Dlggs  Griffin 

Boiling  Dulskl  9"''°*y,^„. 

Bonner  Flndley  Ha  gen  Calif. 

CeUer  Pino  Halleck 

Cohelan  Praser  Halpern 

Conyers  Prellnghuysen  Hanna 

Derwlnskl  Gonzalez  Hardy 
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Monagan 

Stalba\im 

Morton 

Sullivan 

O'Brien 

Sweeney 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Teague,  Tex 

Patman 

Tuck 

Pickle 

Tupper 

Powell 

Wldnall 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Willis 

Roosevelt 

Wilson, 

Roiidebush 

Charles  H. 

Selden 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Holland 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

King,  NY. 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Long,  Md. 

MallUard 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  249  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  249 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
3)  to  provide  public  works  and  economic 
development  programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
point  of  order,  the  text  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4466)  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  S.  3,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith!  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  the  so-called  Appa- 
lachian legislation.  It  provides  for  open 
rule  and  4  hours  debate. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice they  have  rendered  in  presenting  to 
the  Congress  this  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion to  further  the  development  of  the 
most  economically  stricken  area  in  our 
Nation.  The  Appalachia  area,  if  given 
the  opportunity  to  develop  its  economy, 
has  more  natural  resources  and  advan- 
tages through  its  potential  industrial 
complex — minerals,  forest,  mines,  agri- 
culture, waterpower — than  any  similar 
area  in  our  Nation.  When  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  into  law.  it  will  directly 
benefit  the  economic  welfare  of  15 '2  mil- 
lion people. 

This  legislation  will  combine  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Governors  and  appointed  commissions 
of  their  States  to  collectively  aid  and  re- 
store prosperity  to  millions  of  families 
in  an  area  10  times  the  size  of  Switzer- 
land. 


This  bill  has  been  brought  about  by 
reason  of  the  joint  effort  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administrations  during  the  past 
several  years.  Many  meetings  have  been 
held  by  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  various  Appalach- 
ian States,  before  the  completed  study 
of  the  Appalachian  Committee  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  action. 

The  prime  goal  of  the  Appalachian 
program  is  that  all  public  investments 
made  in  the  region  under  this  act  shall 
be  concentrated  in  areas  where  there  is 
a  significant  potential  for  future  growth, 
and  where  the  expected  return  on  public 
dollars  invested  will  be  greatest. 

This  legislation  was  enacted  by  the 
other  body  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  major- 
ity of  2 '2  to  1.  It  covers  parts  of  10 
States  and  the  entire  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

RO.ADS  AND  HIGHW.\YS 

The  major  development  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  creating  a  system  of  main 
i-oads  and  highways,  and  also  access  lines 
of  transportation  for  local  residents  as 
well  as  main  highway  transportation 
through  the  complete  area.  The  heavy 
concentration  on  road  construction  in 
this  bill  is  to  accomplish  not  just  the 
opening  up  of  Appalachia  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  but  also  to  assure  commuting 
to  and  from  work  for  the  local  citizens. 
Some  $840  million  will  be  allotted  for 
2.300  miles  of  main  highways  and  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads.  States  will 
contribute  $360  million  of  this  highway 
development. 

EDUCATION 

An  extended  program  to  expand  voca- 
tional education  will  be  placed  in  certain 
areas  and  locations  because  of  high  un- 
employment. Millions  in  this  area  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  basic 
educational  training  and  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  trade  and  craft  skills, 
without  which  the  unemployed  are 
greatly  handicapped  to  secure  a  job. 
There  is  heavy  demand  all  over  the  coun- 
try by  industrialists,  builders,  business- 
men, and  contractors  for  trained  work- 
ers. The  vast  percentage  of  unemployed 
today  are  citizens  who  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  a  craft  that  demands 
skill  and  training.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  technological  advances  in 
mining,  heavy  industry,  and  agriculture 
have  contributed  most  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problems  which  plague  Appalachia 
today. 

STATE  CONTROL 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
legislation  is  that  all  projects  under  this 
bill  will  be  in  control  of  the  Governors  of 
the  respective  States  or  the  various  de- 
partments within  the  State  government. 

HEALTH 

The  hospital  and  medical  services  in 
our  Nation  have  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  progress,  we  have  enjoyed.  Without 
said  services,  no  community  or  subregion 
can  hope  to  attract  modern  industry.  In 
many  sections  of  Appalachia,  this  prob- 
lem of  health  is  acute.  The  low  income 
of  these  sections  makes  unavailable  ac- 
cess to  private  medicine  and  the  tax  base 
to  provide  for  public  health  facilities  is 
nonexistent.  Fi'om  the  health  angle,  this 
legislation  will  be  a  godsend  to  the  peo- 
ple of  these  areas. 


FORESTS    AND    COAL    MINING 


The  hardwood  forests  of  Appalachia 
were  at  one  time  counted  among  the  Na- 
tion's most  precious  assets.  House  con- 
struction for  generations  had  its  primary 
lumber  sources  supplied  from  this  area. 
It  is  estimated  that  70  percent  of  the 
region's  forest  acres  are  held  by  individ- 
uals who  possess  50  acres  or  less.  Such 
small  individual  holdings  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  improve  the  timber  quality 
of  the  forests.  The  bill  provides  agree- 
ments to  establish  nonprofit  timber  de- 
velopment organizations,  chartered  un- 
der State  law,  which  will  permit  a  coop- 
erative effort  at  better  management. 
Five  million  dollars  will  be  set  aside  for 
loans  to  timber  development  organiza- 
tions to  improve  cutting  and  marketing 
of  timber. 

Special  attention  must  be  directed 
toward  the  unlimited  bituminous  coal 
deposits  in  this  area.  Coal  is  their  larg- 
est single  resource.  Owing  to  a  shrink- 
ing market  and  automation,  mining  op- 
erations have  been  curtailed  and  thou- 
sands have  lost  their  jobs.  The  Federal 
and  State  Governments  combined  can 
greatly  encourage  the  market  for  fuel 
and  the  expanded  production  of  coal. 
Some  $36  million  will  be  authorized  area 
restoration  but  the  Federal  Government 
cooperation  will  be  limited  to  75  percent 
of  project  costs. 

LAND    CONSERVATION 

The  bill  authorizes  $17  million  in 
grants  for  soil  conservation,  erosion  con- 
trol, and  land  improvement  pui-poses. 
Federal  contribution  limited  to  80  per- 
cent and  also  a  50-acre  limitation. 

WATER    RESOURCES    AND    SEWAGE    TREATMENT 

With  proper  control  and  management, 
Appalachia's  water  resources  can  become 
the  region's  most  precious  national  asset, 
providing  almost  unlimited  opportunities 
for  recreational  activities  and  incentives 
for  industrial  development. 

Industrial  waste  treatment,  through 
the  lack  of  sewage  treatment  facilities, 
is  a  serious  Appalachian  problem  and 
threatens  the  health  of  its  people  and 
discourages  economic  development.  This 
bill  provides  that  funds  will  be  expended 
without  regard  to  the  national  author- 
ization ceiling  or  the  allotment  ceiling 
for  each  State  contained  in  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

URBAN    PLANNING 

This  legislation  will  provide  an  urban 
planning  program  in  order  to  assist  State 
and  local  goveiTiments  in  solving  their 
municipal  problems  resulting  from  the 
increasing  concentration  of  population 
in  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas. 
This  will  include  coordinating  transpor- 
tation systems  and  other  related  prob- 
lems concerning  urban  growth.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  termination  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  July  1, 1971. 

DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST    OTHER    AREAS 

Opposition  to  this  legislation  was 
heard  before  the  Rules  Committee  hear- 
ings that  this  legislation  would  discrimi- 
nate against  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 
We  all  remember  during  the  first  two 
terms  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
the  criticism  that  expenditures,  to  aid 
areas  in  expanding  their  economy  and 
provide    employment,    would    ruin    our 
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Government's  financial  stability.  Any 
program  that  expands  Industry  and  pro- 
duction and  provides  jobs  also  furnishes 
money  and  buying  power  for  millions  to 
keep  the  factories  and  mills  working  and 
to  buy  the  fanner's  products.  The  last 
30  years  have  demonstrated  that  this  ex- 
pansion has  contributed  to  our  present 
prosperity.  During  the  days  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  early  thirties,  our  gross 
national  product  was  around  $50  billion. 
Today  our  national  product  or  economy 
is  around  $620  billion  and  Secretary  Dil- 
lon states  that  before  the  end  of  1965 
it  will  be  $660  billion.  After  World 
War  II,  our  national  pj-oduction  was  ap- 
proximately only  $211  billion.  These 
facts  alone  should  discount  and  refute 
all  the  arguments  that  have  been  heard 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  during  the  last 
25  years  in  opposition  to  this  type  of 
legislation. 

With  restoring  a  prosperous  economy 
to  the  15-odd-million  people  in  Ap- 
palachia it  will  help  all  industry  and 
production  located  in  all  parts  of  our 
Nation. 

It  will  expand  the  automobile  indus- 
try. The  increased  purchase  of  cars  in  a 
prosperous  Appalachia  would  expand  the 
45teel  production  in  the  Indiana  Calumet 
region,  Pittsburgh.  Birmingham,  Chi- 
cago, California,  and  other  areas.  Rub- 
ber and  oil  industry  would  feel  the  best 
expansion  from  a  prosperous  Appalachia. 
Refrigerators,  farm  machinery,  tractors, 
wagons,  clothing,  building  materials, 
food,  and  other  of  life's  necessities  would 
be  in  far  greater  demand  and  every  town 
over  the  Nation  would  directly  or  indi- 
rectly enjoy  the  buying  power  of  15  mil- 
lion people  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  all  the  members 
of  this  House  to  realize  how  important 
it  is  to  expand  the  buying  power  of  more 
millions  of  our  citizens  because  that 
makes  for  more  prosperity  and  it  also 
calls  for  added  millions  of  faxes  into  the 
Federal  treasury. 

This  is  an  economic  income  producing 
and  employment  bill  that  will  further 
contribute  to  the  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy and  national  production.  This  bill 
is  a  small  blueprint  of  the  legislation  ini- 
tiated in  the  middle  thirties  which 
eventually  expanded  our  gross  national 
product  up  to  $625  billion  in  25  years. 
Economy  experts  all  agree  that  if  this 
prosperity  continues  we  will  have  a  gross 
national  product  in  1977  of  about  $900 
billion  annually. 

Our  Nation  learned  an  unforgettable 
lesson  during  the  depression  of  30  years 
ago.  Our  economy  was  ruined  because 
millions  of  families  were  without  buying 
power  by  reason  of  low  wages  and  unem- 
ployment. This  Appalachian  legislation 
will  eventually  create  production,  em- 
ployment, and  buying  power.  It  will 
bring  added  millions  in  taxes  into  the 
Federal  treasury  when  Appalachia  is  re- 
stored. It  will  be  a  major  program  to 
make  a  reality  of  the  economist's  predic- 
tion of  a  gross  national  production  of 
$900  billion  in  the  next  dozen  years. 

Members  should  remain  on  the  floor 
and  vote  against  any  crippling  amend- 
ments to  this  neicessary  economical 
legislation. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  249 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  with  4  hours  of 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  S.  3  which 
is  entitled  "Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965."  The  rule  also 
makes  in  order  as  a  substitute  H.R.  4466, 
a  bill  entitled  "The  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965"  whichVas  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer].  Incidentally,  the  word  can  be 
pronounced  Appa-lay-chian,  or  Appa- 
latch-ian  according  to  the  dictionary. 

S.  3  is  an  extensive,  quite  complicated, 
and  controversial  measure.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  minority  views  starting 
on  page  33  of  the  report  which  are  signed 
by  9  members:  to  the  additional  views 
commencing  on  page  59  signed  by  5 
members;  and  to  the  additional  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  on  page  76. 

S.  3  would  establish  a  special  massive 
Federal  assistance  program  for  the  so- 
called  Appalachian  region  which  consists 
of  360   counties  in   11   States.     The   11 
States  are  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  New  York.    The  bill  estab- 
lishes an  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion,   consisting   of   one   representative 
from  each  of  the  11  States,  who  will  be 
the  Governor  or  someone  appointed  by 
him,  and  a  Federal  representative  who 
will  be  Cochairman.    This  Commission  is 
authorized   to   develop  plans  and  pro- 
grams, and  establish  priorities  for  proj- 
ects under  the  bill,  and  no  Federal  grant- 
in-^d  or  assistance  program  or  project 
provided  for  in  S.  3  can  be  implemented 
until  plans  therefor  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Conunission.    Any  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Commission  requires 
the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
State  members. 

The  major  portion  of  the  bill,  which 
accounts  for  77  percent  of  the  fvmds  au- 
thorized, is  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Appalachian  development  highway 
system,  to  consist  of  2,350  miles,  and  the 
construction  of  an  additional  1,000  miles 
of  local  access  roads,  for  which  S840  mil- 
lion is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
pay  up  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction.   An    additional    $252,400,000 
would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  defray  the  Federal  costs  for  the  first 
2  years  of  other  programs  contained  in 
the  bill,  which  include  the  construction 
and  operation  of  health  facilities ;  a  pro- 
gram for  land  stabilization,  conservation 
and  erosion  control ;  technical  assistance 
and  loans  for  timber  development  orga- 
nizations ;  the  restoration  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  mining  areas  and  for  a  nation- 
wide study  relative  to  rehabilitation  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  throughout  the 
United  States;   a  comprehensive  water 
resources  survey  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army:  construction  of  vocational  educa- 
tion   facilities    and    sewage    treatment 
works,   a  reenacted   accelerated   public 
works  program  for  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion alone,  which  would  increase  to  80 
percent  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  or  equipment  of  facilities 
under  all  Federal-aid  programs  author- 


ized by  this  bill,  and  such  other  programs 
provided  for  in  existing  law,  except  for 
the  construction  of  highways,  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  the  act  au- 
thorized by  such  program ;  and,  for  cer- 
tain admirustrative  expenses  and  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects. 

The  total  Federal  funds  authorized  by 
the  bill  is  $1,092,200,000;  however,  this 
amount  will  finance  the  program  pro- 
vided for  in  the  legislation,  other  than 
highways,  for  only  the  first  2  years,  and 
additional  fimds  will  have  to  be  author- 
ized in  the  future  for  the  remainmg  4 
years  of  this  6-year  program.  The  ad- 
ministration has  been  unable  to  estimate 
what  the  total  cost  of  this  program  will 
be  over  the  6-year  period ;  however,  some 
have  suggested  that  it  may  be  as  much 
as  $4  billion. 

Last  year  the  other  body  passed  a  bill 
quite  similar  to  the  one  imder  consid- 
eration here  today.  The  House  did  not 
act.  You  may  recall  that  durmg  the 
campaign  statements  were  made  that 
this  program  would  be  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  this  session.  So,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  consider  this  measure  because  of 
administration  campaign  promises. 

Every  one  of  us  sincerely  hopes  that  no 
citizen  will  live  in  poverty,  that  every 
State  will  prosper,  and  that  no  areas  will 
sufifer  if  we  can  avoid  it.  But  to  select 
certain  areas  and  attempt  to  lift  them 
up  whereby  they  will  be  on  a  par  with 
other  areas,  simply  by  taxing  and  spend- 
ing money  from  the  other  areas,  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  impossible  thing  to  do. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  bad  bill  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  It  would  provide  preferential 
treatment  for  one  region  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  discriminate  against 
all  other  areas  of  the  Nation,  some  of 
which  have  equal  or  greater  poverty,  im- 
employment,  and  lack  of  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Second.  There  are  no  standards,  based 
upon  need,  for  determination  of  the 
eligibility  of  areas  within  Appalachia  for 
which  Federal  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  bill  provides  assistance  for 
prosperous  as  well  as  depressed  counties. 
Seventy-six  of  the  360  counties  do  not 
qualify  as  eligible  areas  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  or  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act. 

Third.  The  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  could  be  federally  domi- 
nated by  the  Federal  Cochairmen,  whose 
vote  on  the  Commission  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  11  States,  thereby  giving  him  com- 
plete veto  power  over  all  programs  and 
projects  to  be  authorized  by  this  bill. 
This  places  State  and  local  officials  in  a 
subservient  position  to  this  Federal  czar 
if  they  wish  to  get  programs  and  projects 
approved. 

Fourth.  The  highway  program  is  par- 
ticularly discriminatory  against  other 
parts  of  the  country,  for  it  authorizes  an 
additional  highway  program  for  the  Ap- 
palachian region  alone,  which  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  annual  program  for  con- 
struction of  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  highways  and  their  urban  ex- 
tensions in  all  of  the  50  States,  in  which 
regular  program  Appalachia  already 
participates. 
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Fifth.  It  provides  80  percent  Federal 
grants  for  land  improvement,  which 
would  increase  cropland  and  pastureland 
production,  and  promote  uneconomic 
farm  imits.  at  a  time  when  there  is  an 
overproduction  of  beef  and  crops  in  the 
coiintry,  and  when  the  Government  is 
paying  farmers  to  take  other  and  more 
productive  land  out  of  production. 

Sixth.  It  reenacts  the  objectionable 
and  ineffective  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  program,  as  applied  to  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  by  increasing  to  80  per- 
cent the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
projects  for  which  Federal  grants-in-aid 
are  provided  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities  under  this  bill  and 
other  existing  Federal  grants-in-aid  pro- 
grams, except  for  the  construction  of 
highways,  which  is  even  an  increase  over 
the  50-  to  75-percent  Federal  share  made 
available  under  the  Public  Works  Accel- 
eration Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  rule  will  make  it  in  order  to  substi- 
tute the  language  of  H.R.  4466.  the  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1965.  which 
is  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  on  S.  3,  commencing 
on  page  60. 

This  substitute  attempts  to  avoid  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  Appalach- 
ian bill.  It  would  extend  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  all  areas  through- 
out the  United  States  which  qualify  as 
eligible  areas  under  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  or  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  and  not  just  to  a  single  project 
or  to  a  prosperous  advanced  area. 

It  would  authorize  programs  and  proj- 
ects to  be  initiated  by  State  and  local  of- 
ficials and  to  be  administered  by  existing 
Federal  officials,  rather  than  creating  a 
new  Federal  regional  level  of  government 
that  would  have  the  ultimate  control 
over  programs  and  projects. 

The  substitute  bill  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds,  with  varying 
State  matching  requirements,  for  the 
period  ending  June  1967.  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes  and  amounts  of  money: 

Millions 

Economic  development  highways $800 

Demonstration  health  facilities 82 

Timber  development  organizations 10 

Mining  area  restoration 43 

Water  resource  study 5 

Vocational  education  facilities 32 

Sewage  treatment  works 12 

Grants  for  administrative  expenses  of 

local  development  districts  and  for 

research  and  development  projects.  _         11 

Total 995 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ^  embark  on  this  new 
program  for  Appalachia,  I  wonder  how 
long  it  will  be  before  there  will  be  similar 
programs  requested  for  other  so-called 
depressed  areas,  such  as  the  Ozarks,  or 
parts  of  the  Northwest  United  States  and 
other  regions.  We  could  eventually  have 
several  regional  commissions  operating 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  all 
in  conflict  and  in  duplication  with  exist- 
ing Federal  programs.  How  long  will  it 
then  be  until  supply  and  demand,  com- 
petition, and  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem will  become  things  of  the  past?  Cer- 
tainly the  nondepressed  areas  are  having 
their  tax  problems  today  on  a  local,  coun- 


ty, and  State  level.  Are  we  going  to 
eventually  destroy  them  and  have  the 
entire  United  States  turned  into  a  de- 
pressed area? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  am  concerned  over  a  program  such 
as  this.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  But  if  the 
majority  so  desires,  it  seems  that  the 
substitute,  which  is  a  proposed  nation- 
wide measure,  treating  labor  and  de- 
pressed areas  alike,  is  preferable  to  the 
Appalachian  bill. 

I  understand  that  some  18  amend- 
ments were  offered  in  the  committee, 
that  none  were  accepted,  and  that  S.  3 
was  practically  "steamrolled"  through. 
I  assume  many  of  these  amendments  will 
be  offered  here. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  before  us  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration  one 
of  the  most  ill-conceived  bills  that  has 
ever  come  before  this  body.  The  meas- 
ure that  is  before  us  today  was  adopted 
in  the  Senate,  sent  over  to  the  House, 
and  after  only  3  days  of  hearings  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee  was  reported 
out  of  that  committee  without  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  single  amendment. 

As  a  consequence,  passage  of  this  bill 
by  this  body  will  immediately  send  the 
legislation  to  the  White  House.  It  will 
not  go  to  conference,  and  you  will  not 
have  another  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
measure. 

I  want  to  confine  my  remarks  today  to 
two  sections  of  the  bill,  section  202  in 
regard  to  health  facilities,  and  section 
203  in  regard  to  land  stabilization,  con- 
servation, and  erosion  control. 

Section  202  in  regard  to  health  facili- 
ties, Mr.  Speaker,  sets  up  a  100-percent 
socialized  medical  program  in  the  United 
States,  notvithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
committee  which  is  properly  charged 
with  jurisdiction  in  this  field,  has  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  subject  and  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  marking  up  a 
bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  202, 
$41  million  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals and  health  facilities,  and  $21  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  take  care  of  the  operating 
expenses — bear  that  in  mind,  the  cost  of 
the  operation  of  these  hospitals. 

What  does  this  mean?  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  our 
hearings  before  the  Rules  Committee 
last  week  what  "operation"  meant.  I 
said,  "If  some  people  came  into  one  of 
these  hospitals  and  they  did  not  have 
suflflcient  funds  to  take  care  of  their  ex- 
penses, are  they  going  to  get  free  hos- 
pitalization, free  doctor's  care,  free  op- 
erations, free  drugs,  free  medicine?" 

Do  you  know  what  the  reply  was? 
"Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  this  bill  would 
do." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  all  the  way 
in  this  legislation.  We  are  not  going 
the  limited  way  that  the  King-Anderson 
bill  proposes,  we  are  going  all  the  way 
down  the  road  to  100-percent  socialized 


medicine  In  section  202  of  this  bill.  This 
section  should  be  deleted  before  final 
passage. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  about  section  203. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  bill  that  has  been 
changed  somewhat,  but  only  in  a  minor 
way,  from  the  legislation  that  was  be- 
fore us  last  year  passed  by  the  Senate 
but  on  which  no  action  was  taken  by 
this  body.  This  was  H.R.  11946  which 
was  considered  in  the  88th  Congress. 

Let  me  read  to  you  one  or  two  lines 
from  section  203  in  the  bill  that  we  con- 
sidered last  year : 

Conveyance  to  any  landowner  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  improving  or  developing  twenty. 
five  acres  of  pasture  land  owned  by  said  land- 
owner. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, S.  3.  This  is  on  page  18, 
line  20: 

Provided,  That  grants  hereunder  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  such  land  uses  and  conservation 
treatment  on  fifty  acres  of  land  occupied  by 
such  owner,  operator,  or  occupier. 

What  have  they  done?  They  have 
doubled  the  amount  of  land  which  can 
be  assisted  under  this  program  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost.  In  the  bill  last 
year,  the  benefits  were  to  accrue  only  to 
the  owner,  but  this  year  that  has  been 
enlarged  also.  In  addition  to  the  owner, 
the  operator  or  the  occupier  of  the  land 
may  qualify  for  this  80  percent  grant. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  am 
sorry,  I  do  not  have  much  time  left. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  just  want  to  ask, 
What  is  an  "occupier"? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  do  not 
know.  We  would  call  him  a  renter  out 
in  our  country  in  Nebraska;  but  that  is 
the  language  of  the  bill,  "owner,  oper- 
ator, or  occupier."  So  you  can  see  the 
terms  of  this  section  of  the  bill  have  been 
greatly  broadened. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  last 
year  that  this  particular  section  of  the 
bill,  and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  report,  was 
going  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a 
cattle  industry  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion ;  in  fact,  it  was  hoped  and  predicted 
that  eventually  a  million  head  of  cattle 
would  be  brought  into  this  area.  Now 
we  have  had  a  change  in  the  wording 
of  the  bill  this  year.  We  have  had  some 
changes  in  the  wording  of  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill.  We  have  been  as- 
sured by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  we  need 
have  no  fear  in  this  regard.  Let  me  read 
from  this  report.    This  is  on  page  14: 

If  the  land  of  the  Appalachian  region  is 
to  play  a  role  in  the  improvement  of  the 
economic  level  of  the  area,  the  acreage  which 
currently  is  submarglnal  must  be  provided 
with  a  productive  vegetative  cover  and  other 
treatment  measures  in  order  to  check  its 
deterioration. 

On  page  15  of  the  report,  it  is  stated: 
The  problem  in  Appalachia  is  funda- 
mentally one  of  erosion  of  the  hillsides. 
Such  practices  as  terracing,  upstream  tanks, 
flood-control  ponds,  and  the  planting  of 
leguminous  crops  can  be  of  great  long-range 
benefit. 
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I  checked  the  definition  "leguminous 
crops"  and  this  it  what  it  says  in  the 
dictionary : 

Any  plant  of  the  family  legumlnlosae 
especially  one  used  for  feed,  food,  or  soil  im- 
proving crops. 

Feed  is  used  by  livestock,  by  animals. 
Page  15  specifically  says  they  are  going 
to  cover  this  area  that  has  been  denuded 
with  protective  cover.  This  is  alfafa, 
clover,  and  other  grasses  in  that  same 
category.  It  is  only  used  for  one  purpose, 
to  graze  livestock,  cattle.  We  have  had  a 
doubling  of  the  number  of  acres  in  this 
bill  over  the  bill  we  had  last  year,  from  25 
to  50  acres.  The  report  on  the  bill  last 
year  stated  that  they  are  hoping  to  bring 
in  a  million  head  of  cattle  into  the  Appa- 
lachian region  and  to  build  up  a  cattle 
industry.  They  have  doubled  the  acre- 
age. Perhaps  they  hope  to  bring  in  2 
million  cattle  in  the  coming  years  under 
this  program. 

We  have  a  very  serious  situation  in  the 
livestock  industi-y  today.  We  not  only 
have  overproduction,  but  we  have  tre- 
mendous imports  of  meat  and  beef  from 
foreign  countries  that  have  drastically 
depressed  the  price  of  beef  and  cattle  in 
our  American  market,  and  our  cattlemen 
are  faced  with  disastrous  losses.  Yet  here 
we  are  to  the  tune  of  a  $17  million  sub- 
sidy going  to  set  up  a  livestock  industry 
in  the  Appalachian  region  under  the 
terms  of  section  203  in  competition  with 
our  ranchers  and  our  feeders  in  private 
enterprise  who  are  operating  on  their 
own  funds  under  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system. 

This  is  wrong,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  hope 
this  section  is  taken  out  of  the  bill,  and 
if  that  is  not  possible,  I  hope  an  amend- 
ment is  adopted  to  prohibit  specifically 
the  use  of  any  of  this  grassland  that  is 
planted  under  this  pi-ogram  from  being 
grazed  by  livestock,  so  that  we  need  have 
absolutely  no  fear  of  any  competition 
from  the  Appalachia  region. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land], 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks  that  the  rule  which  has  been 
granted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Appalachia  bill  is  quite  fair.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
public  works  ad  hoc  special  committee 
that  considered  this  legislation  was  also 
extremely  fair  in  treating  the  minority 
and  differing  opinions  on  this  legislation. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  say  that  this  legislative  proposal 
Itself  is  fair.  I  wish  to  speak  on  several 
points  by  which  I  will  underscore  the 
essential  unfairness  of  this  act. 

THE   NAME   OF   THE   GAME    IS   PREFERENTIAL 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  state  the  fact  that  this  is  unfair 
legislation  from  my  lips.  I  would  like  to 
quote  you  from  the  record  of  our  hear- 
ings on  page  42,  Mr.  Sweeney,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Development  Planning 
Committee  for  Appalachia : 

The  name  of  the  Appalachian  game  is 
preferential  treatment- 


In  black  and  white  the  administra- 
tion's witness  has  etched  the  hallmark 
of  this  legislation. 

What  this  legislation  does  is  to  favor 
large  areas  over  the  small,  the  big  over 
the  small.  This  has  been  a  regrettable 
trend  in  government  today  wliich  I  view 
with  great  alarm. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  in  this 
House  realize  that  one-half  of  the  TVA 
service  area  is  in  Appalachia  and  that 
one-third  of  the  Appalachia  area  is  in 
TVA  area.  I  wonder  how  many  people 
really  realize  that  this  bill  which  is  be- 
ing offered  to  help  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  includes  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  the  favored  town  of  Huntsville,  Ala., 
the  richest  area  of  Alabama,  and  the 
Spartanburg  area  of  South  Carolina. 
Indeed,  the  wealthiest  county  of  that  fair 
State  is  located  in  Appalachia. 


to  those  States  and  communities  who 
also  need  new  hidustry,  but  whose  own 
tax  dollars  are  thus  financing  their  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATION  IS  TTNFAIE 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  unfair. 
For  the  first  time  this  House  is  authoriz- 
ing the  building  of  national  highways  on 
a  sectional  and  discriminatory  basis. 

Many  of  you  in  this  House  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  people  in  rural  areas 
protesting  the  administration's  cutting 
of  soil  conservation  funds.  The  soil  con- 
servation program  is  designed  to  help 
small  farmers  in  small  areas.  At  the 
same  time  the  administration  is  cutting 
soil  conservation  funds  nationally,  it  is 
pouring  an  almost  equal  amount  of 
money  into  Appalachia.  to  beef  up  soil 
consei-vation  programs  there. 

This  bill  on  its  face  is  meant  to  help 
small  rural  communities.  But  read  the 
transcript  of  the  testimony.  The  admin- 
istration openly  admits  there  is  no  help 
for  the  small  "ribbon"  towns,  as  they 
call  them  in  the  valleys  of  Appalachia. 
The  whole  theory  of  the  bill  is  to  build 
up  only  those  wealthy  areas  where  in 
the  terms  of  the  bill  there  is  a  significant 
potential  for  future  growth.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  deliberately  is  encourag- 
ing the  prosperous  areas  of  Appalachia  to 
become  more  prosperous. 

JOB  PIRACY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PIRACT 

This  is  the  essential  unfairness  of  this 
legislation — by  building  up  these  centers 
of  prosperity  in  Appalachia  they  help  to 
lure  into  the  Appalachian  area  more  jobs 
and  more  industries,  and  tliis  is  why,  in 
my  additional  views  I  call  this  an  act  of 
piracy.  This  is  an  act  of  job  piracy. 
It  is  an  act  of  industrial  piracy,  because 
the  industries  that  are  lured  into  the 
Appalachia  area  will  have  to  come  from 
someplace,  and  they  are  going  to  come 
from  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York,  and  they  are  going  to  come  from 
New  England;  they  have  to  come  from 
somewhere. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Appalachia 
bill  is  to  build  the  roads,  to  build  the  hos- 
pitals, to  build  the  sewerage  plants,  to 
build  the  airports,  to  build  the  vocational 
schools,  to  build  the  libraries,  to  develop 
timber  resources,  to  develop  watershed 
resources,  and  to  develop  soil  conserva- 
tion, all  with  up  to  80  percent  of  Federal 
money.  Thus  the  area  will  be  so  attrac- 
tive that  no  industry  can  refuse  a  bid 
to  come  there.  This  is  why  it  is  an  act  of 
job  piracy,  an  act  of  industrial  piracy. 
This  is  why  the  bill  is  essentially  unfair 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  (S.  3)  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  development  of  the 
Appalachian  region. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  3,  with  Mr.  Price 
in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  JONES  (rf  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rec- 
ommend immediate  passage  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  I  do  so  without  reservation  and 
with  deep  conviction— conviction  that  we 
all  have  a  great  stake  in  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  piece  of  legislation. 
For  while  geographically  the  Appalach- 
ian region  may  be  far  removed  from 
many  of  our  districts,  economically  its 
problems  and,  more  important,  its  possi- 
bilities, are  very  close  to  us  all. 

For  example,  the  great  State  of  Hawaii 
is  some  5,000  miles  from  Appalachia. 
Yet  both  of  that  States  Senators,  repre- 
senting different  poUtical  parties,  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  this  bill  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  What  they  saw  was  that 
the  development  of  this  strategically  lo- 
cated region  is  of  great  economic  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  country. 

Basically,  the  problem  in  Appalachia 
is  income  level.  The  per  capita  income 
there  is  some  39  percent  below  the  na- 
tional average.  If  Appalachians  had  the 
same  buying  power  as  the  average  Amer- 
ican, there  are  few  industries  in  few  dis- 
tricts that  would  not  benefit.  The  16 
million  Appalachians  could  buy  more 
new  cars  from  Detroit,  more  produce 
from  our  farm  States,  more  clothes  from 
the  textile  industry,  and,  of  course,  more 
products  from  every  State. 
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But  it  is  not  only  as  a  market  that 
Appalachia  has  potential.  For  the  people 
and  the  land  there  are  capable  of  much 
industry :  the  kind  of  industry  best  suited 
to  the  growth  potential  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  region.  As  a  producer  of  jobs, 
products  and  income,  Appalachia  has 
several  natural  advantages.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  its  central 
location.  Appalachia  lies  between  the 
Boston-Norfolk  on  the  East  and  the 
lower  Great  Lakes  population  centers  on 
the  West.  By  1980  these  two  areas  will 
have  a  combined  population  of  some  67 
million — 67  million  who  will  want  to 
tour  through  the  scenic  beauty  of  Ap- 
palachia, who  will  buy  Appalachian 
products,  and  who  will  supply  Appalach- 
ian needs. 

But  before  all  this  will  be  possible, 
much  has  to  be  done.  The  legislation 
before  you  now  will  enable  Appalachia 
to  do  it.  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  Ap- 
palachia will  do  the  job,  for  this  program 
is  not  one  of  support,  but  one  of  de- 
velopment. Certainly  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  being  made 
available,  but  in  close  conjunction  with 
State  and  local  resources.  For  I  believe 
that  the  most  impressive  thing  about  this 
program  is  not  the  money  that  will  be 
spent,  but  the  effort  that  will  be  orga- 
nized— on  all  levels  of  government. 

We  have  had  evidence  of  this  in  the 
two-session  history  of  this  legislation. 
We  have  heard  testimony  from  more 
than  a  dozen  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  from 
the  Governors  of  the  11  Appalachian 
States.  The  fact  that  the  program  was 
first  requested  by  the  States  themselves, 
and  is  tailored  to  their  needs,  rights,  and 
responsibilities  augers  well  for  its  suc- 
cess. 

Now  I  am  fully  aware  that  sometime 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  someone  will  say  '"the  Appalachian 
program  discriminates  against  other 
regions."  If  discrimination  is  defined  as 
helping  one  region  so  that  all  regions 
will  benefit,  then  this  program  discrim- 
inates. My  own  district  is  not  in  Ap- 
palachia. but  I  know  that  the  port  and 
and  city  of  Baltimore  will  benefit  in  many 
ways  from  an  economically  active  Ap- 
palachia. 

If  conditions  in  Appalachia  are  hold- 
ing down  the  level  of  our  overall  pros- 
perity— and  they  are — employment,  in- 
come, and  retail  sales  there  are  all  sub- 
stantially below  the  national  average — 
then  I  do  not  believe  it  is  discriminatory 
to  take  measures  that  will  eliminate  such 
conditions.  It  is  apparent  that  one  way 
to  develop  our  economy  so  that  it  will 
realize  its  greatest  potential  is  to  develop 
the  lagging  economy  of  Appalachia.  In 
that  pursuit  Baltimore  or  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Kansas  City,  Miami,  Detroit,  or 
Seattle  all  have  a  significant  interest. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  when  I  say 
that  this  program  is  governmentally 
proper  and  progressive  and  economically 
sound  and  essential.  There  have  been 
some  questions  asked  and  objections 
raised  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  In 
its  2-year  trip  in  Congress,  all  of  these 
have  been  answered,  met  and,  in  many 
cases,  incorporated  into  the  legislation 
before  you  now. 


It  is  the  consensus  of  those  who  pro- 
posed, those  who  drafted,  and  those  who 
will  carry  out  this  program,  that  it  is 
the  best  possible  answer  for  the  problems 
and  prospects  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
I  specifically  invite  your  attention  to 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  which  fully 
preserve  and  utilize  the  roles,  rights,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  States.  No  project 
may  be  initiated  in  a  State  without  its 
specific  approval.  Only  the  State's  rep- 
resentative on  the  proposed  Commission 
may  recommend  a  project  for  that  State. 
There  is  no  giving  up  of  State's  preroga- 
tive to  the  Federal  bureaucracy — indeed, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
itself  is  composed  of  State  representa- 
tives who  will  have  an  equal  voice  with 
the  Federal  Cochairman. 

As  for  the  Federal  Government,  this 
program  requires  no  new  agency  or  vast 
bureaucracy  to  administer  it — only  a 
small  staff  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
existing  programs  and  agencies. 

And  the  dollars  to  be  spent?  I  would 
characterize  them  as  not  massive  but 
modest — and  repayable  many  times  over 
by  way  of  the  benefits  that  will  flow  from 
an  economically  healthy  Appalachia. 

I  believe  most  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  essential  elements  of  the  program 
embodied  in  this  legislation.  I  would 
only  stress  that  in  the  field  of  human  re- 
sources, there  is  no  overlap  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  money  originally  scheduled 
for  this  section  has  been  deleted  from 
the  bill  before  you  now  and  has  since 
been  made  part  of  the  President's  war  on 
poverty. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States 
for  their  initiative  and  great  contribu- 
tions to  this  program.  I  would  also  com- 
mend the  President's  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  for  the  tireless  effort  they 
have  put  into  the  research  on,  analysis 
of,  and  answers  to,  the  problems  of 
Appalachia. 

I  think  it  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who 
once  said  that  "there  is  nothing  so  un- 
common as  commonsense."  That  is  a 
charge  too  often  made  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  I  would  emphatically  say 
that  this  program  for  Appalachia  is  the 
commonsense  of  economic  development. 
It  is  the  intelligent  use  of  the  best  that 
Government  can  offer  to  answer  the 
needs  of  the  people  it  serves.  In  Appa- 
lachia it  will  mean  that  a  proud  and  de- 
termined people  can  be  a  contribution  to 
prosperity  and  no  longer  an  example  of 
poverty.  For  I  believe  that  the  program 
in  the  bill  before  you  now  gives  Appa- 
lachia what  it  needs  most — a  future  and 
not  just  moi;e  of  the  present. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.     ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  ap- 
proves S.  3,  a  5-year  effort  will  be  com- 
pleted. This  bill  had  its  beginning  in 
1960  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference of  Appalachian  Governors  was 
called  together  by  Governor  Tawes,  of 
Maryland. 

The  conference  of  Appalachian  Gov- 
ernors studied  the  problems  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region  for  a  period  of  3  years — 


they  then  requested  the  help  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  complete  the  work. 
In  April  of  1963,  President  Kennedy 
created  the  President's  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  directed  it  to  re- 
port back  to  him  with  a  program  of  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Appalachia. 

One  year  later  the  Commission  pre- 
sented its  report  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  President  Johnson's  response 
was  immediate.  He  submitted  to  the 
Congress  the  bill  which  is  now  before  us, 
with  minor  changes  worked  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
drawn  and  well  thought  out  pieces  of 
legislation  that  I  have  seen. 

It  is  not  a  pie-in-the-sky  measure. 
It  is  not  the  product  of  dreamers,  but 
the  product  of  men  and  women  who  have 
looked  carefully  at  the  difficulties  this 
region  has  faced  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. It  contains  hard  practical  solu- 
tions to  these  difficulties. 

The  Appalachian  region  stretches  from 
the  New  York  border  down  through  and 
past  the  great  steel  city  of  Birmingham 
in  my  own  State  of  Alabama. 

The  most  striking  feature — and  the 
root  cause  of  its  more  severe  problems — 
is  one  of  the  oldest  mountain  ranges  in 
the  world — the  Appalachian  chain.  Be- 
neath those  mountains  lies  some  of  the 
richest  coal  deposits  of  the  world.  These 
deposits  have  provided  this  country  with 
more  than  half  of  its  coal  needs. 

On  the  surface  of  those  mountains 
once  stood  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
prime  hardwood  forests.  That  forest 
was  stripped  away  to  provide  the  hous- 
ing and  the  railroad  ties  and  the  mine 
timbers  which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  growth  of  this  Nation. 

And  on  these  once  heavily  forested 
slopes,  one  of  the  highest  average  rain- 
falls in  the  counti-y  is  deposited. 

Scattered  among  the  hollows  and  the 
valleys  of  this  mountain  range  there  are 
more  than  16  million  people. 

Some  of  them  live  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  region.  But  most  of  them  live 
in  what  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  described  as  "rib- 
bon towns." 

The  majority  of  the  Appalachian  are 
classified  as  rural,  yet  they  do  not  farm. 
They  are  strung  out  in  clusters  of  popu- 
lation trying  the  very  best  way  they 
know  how  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Because  of  these  16  million  people,  an 
independent  people,  Appalachia  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  land  of  promise — just  as 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  has  always 
been  regarded. 

All  that  is  needed  to  realize  the  kind 
of  assistance  that  will  enable  the  Ap- 
palachian themselves  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  intended  to 
provide — a  minimum  base  of  assistance 
upon  which  the  Appalachians  can  build 
their  own  economy  and  standards  of 
living. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  this  bill. 
The  great  mountain  chain  has  been  a 
barrier  to  commerce  and  prosperity 
since  the  Nation  was  founded.  The  set- 
tlefs  who  moved  west  skirted  the  chain 
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at  the  top  and  bottom  or  slipped  through 
the  mountain  gaps  to  the  more  fertile 
land  of  the  West.  The  first  major  item 
in  the  Appalachian  blU  is  the  program 
of  highway  construction  to  overcome 
the  isolation  which  the  mountains  have 
created. 

We  are  asking  for  an  authorization  to 
construct  2.340  miles  of  major  arterial 
roads  to  open  up  regions  that  now  have 
no  access.  We  also  are  asking  for  the 
construction  of  1,000  miles  of  access 
roads  to  link  up  specific  locations  with 
the  major  highways. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
which  faces  the  region  is  its  lack  of 
adequate  health  facilities. 

These  facilities  are  needed  to  attract 
industry  and  tourist  investment  and 
they  are  just  as  important  as  the 
highways. 

This  bill  provides  a  series  of  construc- 
tion grants  for  regional  health  centers, 
each  of  which  will  serve  a  cluster  of 
counties.  We  have  also  provided  funds 
to  meet  the  deficit  in  operating  costs  in 
the  first  years  of  operation  of  these 
centers. 

The  steep  slopes  (^f  the  Appalachian 
mountains  put  useful  land  at  a  premium. 
This  bill  contains  three  major  programs 
to  insure  that  every  square  foot  of  useful 
land  is  developed  to  its  fullest  potential. 
First,  we  have  provided  a  series  of 
grants  to  control  erosion  and  promote 
soil  conservation.  A  landowner  may 
obtain  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  conservation  practices  that  are  es- 
sential to  restore  up  to  50  acres  of  his 
land,  so  that  it  can  be  used  properly. 

Second,  a  series  of  grants  and  loans 
are  provided  for  small  landowners  to 
improve  their  timber  stands. 

Third,  we  have  drafted  a  comprehen- 
sive program  that  will  assist  in  restoring 
land  that  has  been  damaged  by  past  mine 
practices. 

Under  this  program,  the  voids  left  by 
underground  mining  can  be  filled  in.  Un- 
derground fires  can  be  extinguished. 
The  refuse  piles  from  past  mining  can 
be  removed.  There  are  also  funds  to 
begin  a  program  of  restoring  publicly 
owned  lands  that  have  been  damaged  by 
past  strip  mining. 

To  develop  the  best  possible  program 
for  exploiting  the  heavy  annual  rainfall 
in  the  region,  this  program  authorizes  a 
comprehensive  study  to  be  coordinated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  the 
assistance  of  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 

In  the  past,  most  Appalachians  have 
earned  their  income  from  three  major 
activities — coal  mining,  lumbering,  and 
farming.  Each  of  these  occupations  has 
declined  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Each  has  declined  nationally,  but 
the  effects  in  Appalachia  have  been  par- 
ticularly severe.  That  means  that  new 
skills  must  be  provided  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  have  included  in  this  bill  a  pro- 
gram that  will  accelerate  the  construc- 
tion of  vocational  education  facilities  in 
Appalachia. 

The  great  rivers  and  streams  of  this 
region  offer  a  great  attraction  to  indus- 
try and  tourism.  In  order  to  provide  for 
a  better  quality  of  water  in  these  streams 
and  rivers,  we  have  provided  funds  to 


accelerate  and  expand  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  plants  in  Appalachia. 
One  of  the  most  severe  problems  in  the 
region  is  the  low  tax  base  in  the  majority 
of  Appalachian  States  and  communities. 
This  low  tax  base  creates  several  problems. 
First,  it  prevents  the  Appalachians 
from  providing  for  themselves  an  ade- 
quate level  of  public  facilities  and  public 
services. 

Second,  it  lessens  their  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  existing  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  designed  to  provide  those 
public  facilities  and  services. 

The  Hill-Burton  program  of  hospital 
construction  is  not  utilized  fully  in  the 
region  because  local  matching  funds  are 
not  available. 

Airport  construction  has  been  retarded 
because  the  States  or  communities  can- 
not match  the  program  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  The  same  is  true  in 
federally  assisted  programs  for  colleges 
and  junior  college  construction,  small 
watershed  protection,  sewage  treatment 
facilities  construction,  vocational  educa- 
tion school  construction,  educational 
television  station  construction,  and  other 
similar  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

This  bill  establishes  a  fund  which  can 
be  used  to  raise  the  total  Federal  con- 
tribution, within  any  of  these  construc- 
tion and  equipment  programs,  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

The  Appalachian  people  have  taken 
many  steps  to  raise  their  own  standard 
of  living.  But  because  they  do  not  have 
the  financial  means — they  cannot  obtain 
for  themselves  the  skilled  advice  and 
counsel  so  necessary  in  modern  America. 
This  bill  provides  a  series  of  grants 
which  will  enable  local  communities  to 
hire  development  specialists  to  guide 
them  in  their  own  bootstrap  efforts. 
Grants  are  also  provided  to  undertake 
economic  development  research  to  ob- 
tain better  answers  to  the  problems  fac- 
ing each  section  of  Appalachia. 

Finally,  this  bill  creates  an  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission is  charged  with  the  planning  and 
coordination  of  this  new  investment  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  11  Appalachian  States  and 
one  Federal  member  who  will  speak  for 
the  entire  Federal  Government. 

In  order  to  take  action  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  State  members  and  the 
vote  of  the  Federal  member  are  required. 
Thus  the  States  cannot  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  States.  A  mutual  purpose — a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  program— is  essen- 
tial. 

All  projects  and  proposals  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  under  this  program 
must  originate  with  the  States.  No  proj- 
ect and  no  program  can  be  implemented 
in  a  State  unless  that  State  approves. 
In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  new  Com- 
mission represents  one  of  the  strongest 
programs  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  field  of 
State-Federal  relations. 

It  is  a  States  rights  program— it  is  even 
more  a  States  responsibilities  program. 
It  represents  a  wise  attempt  to  restore 
the  vitality  of  our  Federal  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  it  creates  the  kind  of 
partnership  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  which  we  have  al- 


ways sought  but  have  never  quite  estab- 
lished. ^  ^^„ 
In  explaining  the  highlights  of  a  biU 
as  comprehensive  as  this,  it  is  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  the  major  objective.  I  have 
always  believed  that  politics  and  govern- 
ment can  only  have  one  objective.  I  be- 
lieve that  objective  can  be  simply  stated. 
We  hold  public  office  to  insure  that  peo- 
ple have  the  means,  the  tools,  the  instru- 
ments, which  will  enable  them  to  develop 
their  full  potential  and  to  live  a  life  of 
dignity. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  does  that  and 
only  that.  It  is  not  a  handout.  It  is 
rather  a  hand  held  out.  It  offers  en- 
couragement and  promise.  It  is  a  hand 
which  I  believe  will  be  grasped  by  the 
people  of  this  region  and  in  so  grasping 
they  will  be  able  to  pull  themselves  up 
a  Ufe  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
very  lucid  statement  on  this  bill.  I  also 
commend  him  on  the  fine  job  he  has  done 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today.  The  gentleman,  of  course, 
for  many  years  has  been  a  constructive 
and  outstanding  member  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  This  bill 
which  he  is  managing  today  is  evidence 
of   the    character   and   quality    of    his 

service 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Chairman, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    I  am  veiT  pleased 
that  the  majority  leader  has  made  the 
remarks  he  has  made  about  the  out- 
standing legislative  job  that  has  been 
done  in  connection  with  this  program  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  who  is  in 
the  well  of  the  House  today.    The  hear- 
ings which  were  conducted  on  this  par- 
ticular program  were  hearings  that  lasted 
late   into  the  day.    The   sessions   that 
were  conducted  to  mark  up  this  bill  were 
long  and  the  discussions  were  often  com- 
plicated.   The  feelings  of  the  committee 
members   in   connection  with   this   bill 
were  very  strong  on  a  number  of  points 
in  connection  with  it.    The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  did  an  outstanding  job  as 
the  chaii-man  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled    this    legislation.    He    demon- 
strated great  tact,  great  understanding, 
and  great  firmness  throughout  the  hear- 
ings and  during  the  markup  of  the  bill. 
Every  citizen  of  the  Appalachian  region 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  for 
the  statesmanlike  job  he  has  done  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man "is  very  kind.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  attentive  and  they  worked  as  care- 
fully as  they  could,  both  on  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Republican  side  of  the 
committee.  It  was  a  refreshing  experi- 
ence to  me  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  has  such  devoted, 
understanding,  and  dedicated  people  m 
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the  consideration  of  this  major  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  gentleman's  chairmanship  of  the 
subcommittee  which  held  hearings  on 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation,  but  I 
do  know  intimately  of  the  gentleman's 
chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Power,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  know  of  the 
gentleman's  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  water  pollution  and  the 
subject  of  our  water  resources  not  only 
in  the  area  of  Appalachia  but  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
presentation  that  was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  abandoned  mines  in  this  area. 
I  do  know  the  gentleman's  concern  about 
the  problem  of  pollution  as  a  result  of 
acid  mine  drainage.  I  was  wondering 
whether  a  program  for  combating  or  re- 
ducing acid  mine  drainage  in  this  area 
is  provided  in  this  legislation.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  most  of  the  acid  mine 
drainage  pollution,  at  least  the  most 
serious  conditions  are  in  the  area  now 
covered  by  this  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  or  not  this  legislation 
provides  a  program  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  well  knows,  we  had 
information  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  last  year  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  under  study  at  that  time  the  prob- 
lem of  acid  mine  drainage,  particularly 
in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
That  study  will  be  extended  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill.  The  conclusions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  not 
been  formulated  as  of  this  moment. 
That  is  our  information  at  least. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  consumed  21  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Baldwin!. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  was  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  last  year.  It  went  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  last  year  and 
after  rather  exhaustive  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  last  year,  it  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  This  year,  of  course,  it  is  again 
before  the  House. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  which  has 
come  before  the  House  is  a  basically  dis- 
criminatory bill. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  map  to  show 
why.  This  map  shows  in  the  dark  green 
areas,  the  areas  that  qualify  under  the 
Area  Revelopment  Act,  section  5(a)  for 
special  financial  relief  under  the  area  re- 
development bill.  Those  are  the  dark 
areas.  You  will  see  many  of  them  in 
northern  Michigan  and  northern  Wis- 
consin and  up  in  northern  Idaho  and 
northern  Washington  and  in  the  lumber 
regions  of  California  and  other  areas. 


This  map  also  shows,  in  the  lighter 
green,  the  areas  wliich  qualify  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  special  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  agricultural  areas 
when  their  average  income  is  not  as  high 
as  it  otherwise  should  be. 

Members  will  see  these  lighter  green 
areas  in  a  large  part  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, a  considerable  part  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  a  large  part  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  other  States,  as  well  as  a 
great  part  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
and  many  other  areas,  such  as  the 
northern  part  of  Michigan.  Those 
qualify  under  this  particular  section. 

The  third  area  on  the  map  is  shown  in 
yellow,  or  perhaps  orange  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  description.  These  are 
the  areas  which  qualify  under  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  for  special 
financial  assistance. 

I  might  say  that  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  Act  by  its  formula  includes  in 
its  coverage  all  those  areas  which  fall 
under  the  ARA  bill  plus  additional  areas 
which  have  what  is  termed  excess  or  sur- 
plus unemployment.  So  the  areas  in  gold 
or  in  yellow  are  those  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  ARA  bill  that  were  also  covered  by 
the  public  works  acceleration  bill. 
Therefore,  we  find  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  New  England  and  a  considerable 
number  scattered  through  California.  I 
might  say  there  are  none  in  my  district, 
but  some  in  other  parts  of  California. 
There  are  a  number  in  Oregon,  Wyo- 
ming, and  elsewhere,  and  a  number  all 
through  the  Southern  States. 

In  my  opinion,  the  discrimination  in 
this  particular  bill  is  that  this  bill,  the 
Appalachia  bill,  states  that  the  only 
area  under  the  bill  which  is  entitled  to 
the  relief  described  in  the  bill  Is  the  spe- 
cifically defined  area  defined  as  "Appa- 
lachia," with  all  the  counties  that  fall 
within  that  defined  area,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  own  individual  qualities 
from  the  standpoint  of  surplus 
unemployment. 

As  it  happens,  therefore,  an  area  which 
has  just  as  high  a  degree  of  unemploy- 
ment in  northern  Michigan  or  in  north- 
em  Wisconsin  or  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington or  in  the  lumber  region  of  the 
State  of  California,  or  perhaps  even  a 
higher  degree  of  unemployment,  cannot 
qualify  for  the  various  special  benefit 
programs  which  the  areas  within  the 
defined  area  of  Appalachia  can  qualify 
for. 

But  there  is  an  even  worse  problem  of 
discrimination  Involved  in  this  bill.  It 
is  not  only  true  that  areas  with  equal 
unemployment  outside  of  Appalachia 
cannot  qualify  for  the  same  benefits  the 
areas  in  Appalachia  can  qualify  for,  if 
they  have  similar  unemployment,  but 
also  there  are  today  more  than  70  coun- 
ties in  Appalachia  which  do  not  qualify 
under  any  of  those  programs — the  ARA 
programs,  either  section  5a  or  section  5b, 
or  the  accelerated  public  works  program. 
If  Members  have  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee report  which  we  put  out  on  the 
Appalachia  bill,  they  will  find  on  page 
57  a  list  of  the  counties  which  do  not 
qualify  under  any  of  these  programs  as 
counties  that  would  qualify  under  ARA 
or  APW;  and  they,  in  the  last  tabula- 
tion, February  10,  1965,  total  76  in  num- 


ber out  of  360  counties  within  the  defined 
definition  of  Appalachia. 

Let  me  tell  Members  what  those  76 
counties  nevertheless  can  do.    Those  76 
counties  are  in  themselves  not  depressed. 
In  themselves  they  do  not  meet  the  test 
of  ARA.   In  themselves  they  do  not  meet 
the  test  of  accelerated  APW.    Those  76 
counties  in  themselves  are  not  depressed 
and,  I  might  say,  included  in  those  76 
counties  is  the  county  in  South  Carolina 
which  has  the  highest  per  capita  income 
in  the  State,  the  county  in  Alabama 
which  has  the  highest  per  capita  income 
in  the  State,  counties  in  Tennessee  which 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee  before  our 
committee  last  year  acknowledged  were 
not  depressed,  counties  in  Virginia  which 
the  official  representative  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  before  our  committee  last 
year  testified  were  not  depressed — in  fact, 
he  said  that  some  of  them  had  practically 
the  lowest  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States.    Those  76  counties  which 
do  not  have  surplus  unemployment  and 
are  not  depressed  nevertheless  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  can  qualify  for  all  these 
special  benefit   programs,  extra  funds, 
and  other  items. 

Let  me  say  that  all  of  these  coimties 
can  qualify  anyway  under  the  antipov- 
erty  bill  and  all  of  these  counties  can 
qualify  under  the  vocational  education 
bill  and  all  of  these  coimties  can  qualify 
anyway  under  the  manpower  retraining 
bill.  But  these  76  counties  which  are  in 
themselves  not  depressed,  besides  quali- 
fying under  all  of  those  programs,  can 
come  in  and  get  a  second  layer  of  bene- 
fits. They  can  get  additional  library  aid, 
additional  airport  aid,  and  additional  aid 
for  construction  of  sewers  that  your 
counties  cannot  get  if  you  happen  to 
come  from  States  outside  of  Appalachia, 
even  though  your  counties  may  be  de- 
pressed and  therefore  appear  as  a  green- 
colored  or  gold-colored  county  on  this 
map. 

This  is  rank  discrimination  to  me  to 
say  that  a  county  which  has  a  deep  green 
category,  with  excess  unemployment,  or 
a  deep  gold  category,  with  excess  imem- 
ployment,  located  in  upper  Michigan  or 
upper  Minnesota  or  in  Wyoming  or  in 
Oregon  or  Washington  or  the  lumber 
region  of  California,  has  to  pay  special 
additional  taxes  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  76  counties  within  the  defined 
definition  of  Appalachia  to  get  this  spe- 
cial aid  even  though  these  76  counties 
themselves  are  not  depressed  and  do  not 
meet  the  test  of  a  depressed  area.  It  is 
discrimination  to  give  them  a  second 
separate  layer  of  assistance  which  they 
are  not  rightfully  entitled  and  should 
not  receive.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  rank 
discrimination,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
should  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  to  restrict  the  ap- 
plication of  this  bill  only  to  those  coun- 
ties in  Appalachia  which  met  the  test 
under  the  APW  bill  of  depressed  counties, 
because  if  this  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the 
need  of  depressed  counties,  it  seems  to 
me  it  should  be  a  rifle  approach  and  be 
concentrated  on  counties  that  actually 
have  some  depression  in  them  and  have 
some  excess  imemployment  in  them.  I 
offered  an  amendment  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  in  the  full  committee  to  limit  the 
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application  of  this  bill  to  those  counties 
which  met  that  test.  That  amendment 
was  defeated  both  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee,  although  by  a 
narrow  vote.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  the  only  proper  amendment  which 
will  make  this  bill  even  barely  palatable 
to  those  who  feel  there  is  some  justifica- 
tion for  a  regional  approach.  I  might 
say  there  is  a  serious  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  such  a  regional  approach 
should  be  used.  I  think  it  is  much  fairer 
to  use  the  approach  that  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 
which  will  make  all  counties  in  the 
United  States  which  qualify  under  the 
ARA  or  the  APW  equally  eligible  for 
equivalent  aid  for  the  needs  they  must 

meet.  1 1 

I  might  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  of 
this  House  in  good  conscience  allowing 
this  bill  to  go  through  this  House  and 
forcing  counties  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  themselves  are  ex- 
tremely depressed  and  have  surplus  un- 
employment, to  pay  additional  taxes  in 
order  to  pay  for  excess  benefits  for  coun- 
ties in  another  area  although  some  of 
these  counties  have  the  highest  per  capita 
income  in  some  of  the  States  of  our 
Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.     [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  this 
afternoon  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Baldwin!  who  just  spoke 
is  suggesting  that  APW  and  ARA  should 
be  put  into  this  bill.  I  am  wondering  if 
this  is  what  he  really  meant  and 
whether  or  not  if  an  APW  bill  came  be- 
fore the  Congress  or  another  ARA  bill 
came  before  the  Congress  he  would  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted  which  limits  aid 
to  the  Appalachian  region  and  only  to 
those  counties  that  meet  the  test  of  APW, 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  gentleman 
vote  for  an  APW  bill  as  such? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  have  just  an- 
swered the  gentleman's  question. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
Committee  on  Public  Works  last  year 
and  this  year  devoted  a  total  of  32  sep- 
arate sessions  to  the  consideration,  draft- 
ing, and  perfecting  of  this  bill  that  we 
have  before  us  today.  It  has  not  been 
hastily  devised  nor  quickly  considered. 
It  is.  of  course,  one  of  the  important 
legislative  recommendations  of  our  Presi- 
dent. In  the  bill  as  it  appears  before 
us  today  are  contained  a  number  of 
amendments  and  suggestions  which 
arose  from  the  minority  side  during  our 
consideration  of  this  bill  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  last  year.  Contained 
also  in  the  bill  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  language  suggested  by  the  Governor 


of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scranton.  It  is  in 
that  sense  a  bipartisan  product  of  the 
efforts  of  the  President,  the  Governors 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  the  Members 
of  the  other  body,  and  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  of  this  House. 

I  think  a  reference  to  the  map  which 
was  cited  in  the  speech  just  concluded 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  will  furnish  any  Member  of 
this  House  quick  and  visible  proof  that 
this  mountainous  region  known  as  Ap- 
palachia, stretching  diagonally  across 
the  better  part  of  11  States,  is  unques- 
tionably the  largest  and  the  longest  lived 
depressed  area  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Family  income  within  the  Ap- 
palachian region  lags  fully  35  percent 
behind  family  income  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Unemployment  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  is  some  3  percentage 
points  higher  than  it  is  for  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  in  certain  sectors  of 
the  rural  interior  of  Appalachia  unem- 
ployment is  reaching  toward  10  percent. 
Due  to  the  rapid  deterioration  and 
decline  of  coal,  timber,  and  marginal 
farm  operations,  the  three  pillars  upon 
which  the  economy  of  this  region  was 
historically  based,  the  people  living  in  the 
Appalachian  area  have  not  shared  in  the 
prosperity  and  the  progress  which  have 
been  the  lot  of  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
1960's. 

Due  to  the  rugged  terrain  and  the  in- 
accessibility of  the  vast  rural  interior 
of  this  region,  industry  has  been  dis- 
couraged from  providing  the  wellsprings 
of  development  from  which  a  new  pros- 
perity could  flow. 

Surely  this  generous  and  humanitar- 
ian nation  of  ours,  which  has  given  so 
umtintingly  of  our  resources  and  of  our 
substance  to  aid  the  underdeveloped 
areas  overseas  and  throughout  the  world, 
will  not  now  turn  its  back  upon  this 
vast  underdeveloped  area  within  our  own 
borders.  Charity,  we  are  told,  begins  at 
home,  though  it  need  not  necessarily 
end  there.  Yet  certainly  our  primary 
responsibility  is  to  those  pockets  of  gen- 
eral need  in  our  own  country. 

Much  has  been  said  today  by  the  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  to  the  effect 
that  the  bill  provides  a  discriminatory 
favoritism  for  one  region  of  the  country. 
The  implication  is  thus  left  that  the  bill 
is  somehow  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
a  regional  concept. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing 
new  about  that.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  Republic,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  Government  to  approach 
the  problems  of  those  less-favored,  less- 
privileged  regions  of  the  Nation  with 
strictly  regional  solutions.  As  early  as 
1785,  just  a  very  few  years  after  the  in- 
ception of  the  Republic,  in  the  passage  of 
the  Northwest  Land  Ordinance,  the  citi- 
zens who  lived  along  the  relatively  more 
prosperous  and  more  developed  eastern 
seaboard  were  asked  to  share  of  their 
bounty  with  those  who  lived  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  there  is  not  a 
single  State  in  this  Union  which  has  not 
been  to  one  extent  or  another  the  bene- 
ficiary of  some  essentially  regional  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government. 


I  would  remind  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  live  in  the  17  Western  States  that 
the  reclamation  program  on  which  we 
have  spent  nearly  $5  billion  is  essential- 
ly a  regional  program.  It  applies  only  to 
those  Western  States,  and  they  are  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  its  worics. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  under  the  reclamation  program 
the  users  of  the  water  have  to  pay  back 
the  amount  of  the  investment  over  a 
50-year  period.  If  you  offer  such  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  that  the  users 
of  the  area  pay  back  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  program,  it  would  be  compara- 
ble to  the  reclamation  program. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  long  colloquy  concerning  compara- 
bihties  with  the  reclamation  program, 
except  this:  It  is  a  regional  program 
available  to  only  a  limited  area  of  the 
coimtry  and  financed  by  taxes  from  the 
entire  Nation.  Water  users  are  privi- 
leged to  repay  Government  loans  over  a 
50-year  amortization  period  with  no  in- 
terest charges.  Surely  this  is  a  subsidy 
and  a  substantial  benefit.  That  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  is  bad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  recla- 
mation program.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
program.  I  believe  it  has  paid  for  itself. 
I  believe  all  of  these  regional  programs 
have  paid  for  themselves.  There  are 
many,  many  regional  programs  which  I 
could  cite,  and  I  say  that  these  highways 
and  roads  in  Appalachia  are  going  to  pay 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  84  percent  of 
the  moneys  provided  in  this  bill  are  de- 
voted to  highways.  The  way  to  assist  an 
area  which  has  a  natural  problem  of 
mountainous  terrain  preventing  the  ac- 
cessibility of  commerce  and  industry  to 
its  interior  is  through  highways,  just  as 
the  way  to  assist  an  arid  section  which 
needs  water  resource  development  is  in 
the  development  of  its  water  resources. 
The  West  was  retarded  in  its  economic 
development  through  lack  of  usable  wa- 
ter; Appalachia  is  retarded  through  lack 
of  roads  and  communications.  And  so  in 
this  sense  we  seek  to  do  through  this  bill 
much  the  same  as  reclamation  has  done 
for  the  West — to  open  it  up  for  industry 
and  commerce. 

Our  history  is  replete  with  regional 
programs. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  a  region- 
al program.  The  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  was  a  regional  program.  The  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway  was  a  regional 
program.  The  money  spent  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  represented  a  regional  pro- 
gram, as  all  water  resource  development 
programs  have  been  regional  or  local 
programs  in  their  initial  application. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  he  was  a  yoimg 
Congressman  from  Illinois  in  1848,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  because  these  so-called 
regional  programs  do  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  various  re- 
gions of  our  country,  ultimately  they  can 
be  demonstrably  proven  to  serve  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Nation  as  a 
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whole.  Mr.  Lincoln  pointed  out  that  be- 
cause of  a  canal  in  Illinois,  the  sugar 
merchant  in  New  Orleans  was  able  "to 
sell  his  sugar  a  little  dearer"  and  the 
housewife  in  New  York  "to  sugar  her  cof- 
fee a  little  cheaper." 

I  believe  it  is  just  as  true  today  as  it 
was  then.  Many  programs  are  essen- 
tially regional  programs;  yet  each  of 
them  has  strengthened  the  Nation.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  strictly  a 
regional  program.  The  Great  Plains 
Conservation  Act  is  purely  regional  in 
scope. 

Members  of  Congress  from  Appalachia 
have  voted  for  the  crop  support  pro- 
grams, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  91 
percent  of  the  money  provided  in  the 
tobacco  subsidy  goes  to  only  six  States, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  70  percent 
of  the  money  provided  in  the  wheat  sub- 
sidy program,  for  which  this  Congress  in 
a  recent  4-year  period  appropriated  more 
than  $7  billion,  has  gone  to  nine  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  those  Members 
of  Congress  from  Appalachia  to  have 
taken  a  closeminded.  narrow  parochial 
attitude  and  said  they  were  not  going  to 
vote  for  anything  that  does  not  directly 
benefit  their  own  area,  they  would  have 
voted  against  those  programs. 

I  would  remind  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin] 
who  just  preceded  me  that  his  State  and 
mine,  between  them,  consimie  something 
like  almost  one-half  of  the  total  Federal 
defense  procurement  dollars.  In  total 
dollar  volume,  of  course,  this  means  a 
great  deal  more  than  any  of  these  other 
matters  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Yet, 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  Ap- 
palachian region  have  voted  for  the  Fed- 
eral defense  procurement  program,  not- 
withstanding that  fact.  And  so,  if  we 
look  at  it  from  a  long-range  historical 
perspective,  we  come  inescapably  to  the 
conclusion'  that  this  bill  is  not  favoritism 
to  this  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  region  which 
contains  8 Jo  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  and  it  has  received  only  4.9 
percent  of  the  Federal  tax  expenditures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pointing  out  that  Appalachia  contains 
8'2  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  Yet  is  has  received  only  4.9 
percent  of  the  Federal  tax  revenues  of 
the  country. 

So,  when  we  look  at  it  from  that  stand- 
point we  cannot  view  this  program  as 
favoritism  in  the  sense  of  some  privilege 
they  are  entitled  to,  but  rather  as  a  re- 
dress of  an  historic  imbalance  or  historic 
injustice. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  who  has  con- 
tributed so  significantly  to  the  commit- 
tee consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDxMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  because  I  wanted  to 
compliment  him  not  only  upon  the  won- 
derful speech  he  is  making  which  I  think 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  this  program, 
but  also  upon  the  contribution,  he  made 


in  the  committee  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  because  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  in  most  of  the  committee 
sessions  which  were  held,  and  whenever 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  was  tem- 
porarily involved  in  legislative  activity 
which  prevented  him  from  presiding,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  took  over  the 
gavel  and  did  a  fine  job  of  chairing  the 
meetings  of  the  committee,  and  advanc- 
ing the  bill  to  final  consideration.  With 
his  discussion  of  the  various  regional  bills 
and  the  action  which  the  Government 
has  taken  in  the  past  on  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  a  region,  he  has  highlighted  the 
essential  equity  of  this  program  as  well 
as  it  would  be  possible  for  anyone  I  know 
of  to  outline. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  in 
raising  the  point  that  in  reclamation 
programs  the  users  of  water  paid  back 
the  full  sum  that  the  Government  in- 
vested in  the  program,  skips  over  the 
whole  thrust  of  the  reclamation  program. 
The  gentleman  from  California  knows, 
as  well  as  all  Members  who  have  served 
during  the  period  we  have  had  the  rec- 
lamation law  on  the  statute  books,  that 
the  users  of  the  water  will  pay  back  only 
the  percentage  which  is  allocated  to  the 
provision  of  irrigation  water,  and  that 
the  portion  which  has  gone  into  the  con- 
struction of  these  reservoirs  for  fiood 
control  purposes  or  for  the  purpose  of 
hydroelectric  power  is  not  paid  back  by 
your  irrigation  users  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  big  dams  which  have  made 
possible  our  reclamation  program  in  the 
West  and  which  most  of  the  gentlemen 
enthusiastically  supported  have  been  in 
very  large  measure  the  largess  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  make  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  very  important  water  re- 
sources of  the  West.  While  your  irri- 
gator has  undoubtedly  helped  to  make 
possible  the  overall  program,  there  is  a 
very  large  part  to  which  the  taxpayers 
back  in  the  Appalachian  region  have 
been  contributing  through  the  years. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, both  for  his  very  considerate  re- 
marks and  for  his  further  clarification 
of  the  reclamation  benefits. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  wouia  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  if  he 
wants  to  get  into  a  further  discussion  of 
reclamation  he  may  wish  to  do  it  in  his 
own  time,  since  I  have  only  a  short  while 
remaining. 

I  have  one  other  illustration  which 
goes  to  the  whole  concept  of  whether 
this  is  favoritism  or  not: 

Last  year  this  Congress  passed  a  bill 
for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  our 
fellow  citizens  in  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
rehabilitate  themselves  from  the  ravages 
of  a  sudden  natural  disaster.  Here  we 
are  asking  ^hat  we  assist  the  citizens  of 
the  Appalachian  region  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  from  the  ravages  of  a  chronic, 
historic  disaster.  The  conditions  are  in 
many  ways  the  same.  This  is  not  a 
handout,  this  is  not  leaf-raking  or  make- 
work  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  does 
not  aim  at  providing  a  job  on  the  Federal 
payroll  for  the  people  of  Appalachia.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  long  range  in  its  out- 
look and  in  its  benefits.    It  attempts  to 


provide  only  the  basic  infrastructure 
necessary  to  create  a  climate  and  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  economic 
growth.  It  relies  upon  the  private  sector 
with  only  sufficient  stimulation  to  gen- 
erate  economic  growth  which  alone  can 
provide  the  dynamics  that  will  bring  this 
region  into  the  full-fledged  technologies 
of  the  20th  century. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  five  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Ohio. 

Mr.  SECREST.  I  might  point  out  that 
in  the  area  I  represent  several  hundred 
million  dollars  of  coal  has  been  mined. 
The  owners  of  these  mines  lived  in  Cleve- 
land and  other  cities.  The  profits  all 
went  out.  Our  wealth  has  been  used  to 
enrich  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  only  asking  that  you  help  us  to  build 
back  the  area  that  has  now  been  depleted 
of  its  natural  resources,  a  thing  upon 
which  we  had  to  depend  entirely. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  timely  contribution.  I  will  now 
be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  made 
a  point  about  the  reclamation  projects, 
in  which  he  stated  that  part  of  the  money 
must  be  repaid.  Then  he  said  that  any 
additional  benefits,  for  instance,  the 
whole  question  of  fiood  control,  was  not 
repaid.  Of  course  this  is  true.  But  may 
I  say  while  it  is  true  on  a  countrywide 
basis,  and  all  of  the  dams  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  flood  control  provision  of  our 
laws  so  that  they  may  be  built  to  pre- 
serve fiood  control  protection  and  to  pre- 
vent fiooding  below.  The  reclamation 
dams  have  taken  advantage  of  that  pro- 
vision, just  as  all  other  areas  of  the 
counti-y  have  done. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  California,  just  as  I  also 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. I  think  the  entire  Nation  benefits 
when  any  area  is  strengthened.  But  the 
point  I  was  attempting  to  make  is  that 
the  reclamation  program  is  confined  to 
17  Western  States  and  therefore  is  a  re- 
gional program.  I  was  not  assailing  the 
program.  I  think  it  has  had  great  bene- 
fits for  the  Nation,  just  as  other  projects 
have  had.  The  development  of  forest 
roads  and  trails,  similarly,  have  benefited 
the  entire  country.  Yet  each  of  these 
programs  is  essentially  a  regional  pro- 
gram, and  there  is  no  getting  around  it. 
Even  crop  support  programs  are  regional, 
because  they  apply  and  limit  their  ap- 
plication to  those  areas  which  have  an 
established  history  of  growing  certain 
crops,  but  they  benefit  the  entire  Nation, 
just  as  this  will  benefit  the  entire  Nation. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  give  Appa- 
lachia a  handout  but  rather  to  give  them 
a  hand  up.  We  are  not  attempting  to 
assault  just  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
but  rather  to  go  to  the  roots  of  the  dis- 
ease itself  and  let  them  rehabilitate  their 
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own  economy.  The  people  of  Appalachia 
are  ready  to  pull  theonselves  up  by  their 
own  bootstraps,  but  they  just  do  not  have 
the  bootstraps.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  for  them  the  bootstraps— 
the  roads  and  hospitals  and  vocational 
schools — which  have  been  so  helpful  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  enjoying  the 
prosperity  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
He  became  very  persuasive  in  his  re- 
marks trying  to  convince  this  committee 
that  this  legislation  is  not  unduly  and 
unfairly  helping  a  certain  region.  I  be- 
came even  more  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  as  I  heard  him  invoke 
the  history  of  our  country  and  the  broad 
sweep  of  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
our  country.  Indeed  his  remarks  were 
persuasive.  But  nobody  can  deny  that 
this  legislation  is  highly  discriminatory, 
highly  unfair.  Hear  again  the  testi- 
mony of  the  person  who  it  is  understood 
will  operate  this  act  bs  the  single  Federal 
Commissioner: 

On  page  42  of  the  hearings  Mr. 
Sweeney  stated: 

I  think  we  ought  tti  speak  frankly.  The 
name  of  the  Appalactilan  game  is  preferen- 
tial treatment.  I  i 

The  programs  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  thought  up  to  implore  the  House 
to  think  big  are  not  in  point.  He  spoke 
of  the  tobacco  program,  but  every  place 
that  grows  tobacco  participates  in  the 
benefits  of  that  program. 

Consider  the  wheat  program.  Every 
place  that  grows  wheat  gets  the  benefits 
of  the  wheat  program. 

But  not  so  the  Appalachia  program. 
You  have  rural  poverty  and  disadvan- 
taged pockets  that  have  not  shared  in 
the  national  progress  of  the  last  50 
years,  but  ihey  are  not  confined  to  Ap- 
palachia as  defined  In  this  bill. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  own  addi- 
tional views  in  the  report  on  this  bill, 
when  I  heard  witnesses  speak  about  the 
plight  of  some  of  these  sections  of  Ap- 
palachia, I  could  have  been  right  back 
in  parts  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  are  in  New  Hamp- 
shire— the  valleys  are  just  as  deep  and 
the  hills,  in  fact,  are  a  lot  more  beauti- 
ful and  a  lot  higher.  We  have  problems 
with  timber  development;  problems 
with  access  roads  and  the  cost  of  con- 
structing them;  problems  in  financing 
local  sewage-treatment  works;  problems 
in  financing  health  facilities;  and  prob- 
lems involving  proper  use  of  water  re- 
sources. We  have  unemployment  prob- 
lems which  require  vocational  educa- 
tional institutions  for  solution. 

We  have  problems  of  out-migration, 
and  we  have  the  problems  of  distances 
from  commercial  industrial  markets. 

That  part  of  Appalachia  was  left  out 
unfairly  is  a  matter  of  record.  In  the 
Senate  the  unfairness  became  so  aggra- 
vated that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  succeeded  in  adding  13 
counties  to  Appalachia.  He  succeeded. 
But  we  now  find  that  the  13  counties 
that  he  added  were  relatively  prosperous 


counties.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  an 
amendment  before  this  committee  to 
add  counties  in  New  York  that  are 
really  part  of  Appalachia  and  are  really 
in  need  of  this  treatment. 

These  are  but  surface  indicia  that 
show  how  completely  unfair  and  nar- 
row and  discriminatory  this  legislation 
is. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  missed 
this  point  or  rather  the  point  has  hit 
home  and  he  is  desperately  trying  to 
avoid  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  kept  speaking  of  the 
mountainous  region  as  a  requisite  for 
this  program.  Am  I  seeing  things  on 
that  map?  Am  I  seeing  the  application 
of  this  program  to  the  Rio  Grande  down 
in  Texas — that  low  land  down  there? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  No,  I  think  this 
map  that  was  offered  in  evidence  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bald- 
win] shows  the  depressed  areas  as  de- 
fined by  the  ARA  and  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Texas;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  No,  this  map  shows 
all  the  areas  that  are  considered  areas 
of  high  unemployment  and  as  being  de- 
pressed areas  under  the  definition  by  the 
ARA  and  the  APWF. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  proposed  program 
does  not  pertain  to  any  part  of  Texas? 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  pertains  only  to 
the  Appalachian  area  which  I  am  indi- 
cating with  my  hand — parts  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  South  CaroUna,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  all  of 
West  Virginia.  The  gentleman  would 
be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  the 
parts  of  Alabama  is  the  Huntsville  area 
where  they  had  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  Government  contracts  a  year  ago. 
It  also  includes  the  Spartanburg  area 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  wealthiest 
county  of  South  Carolina.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  also  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  it  includes  the  im- 
poverished little  town  of  Pittsburgh  and 
its  Golden  Triangle  that  the  industrial 
revolution  has  apparently  passed  by. 
And  we  could  go  on  and  on.  Indeed, 
there  are  76  counties  in  the  Appalachia 
region,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  am 
sure  would  be  interested  to  know,  that 
are  wealthy  counties  and  do  not  even 
qualify  under  the  ARA  or  the  accelerated 
public  works  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  not  want  to  hear 
that  Texas  is  involved  in  this  because 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright] 
just  said  that  California  and  Texas  are 
splitting  up  50  percent  of  the  defense 
procurement  contracts.  I  would  not 
think  that  Texas  would  have  the  nerve 
to  come  in  on  any  part  of  the  Appalachia 
program  or  any  other  poverty  program. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  hope  the  gentleman  recalls 
that  Texas  also  benefits  from  the  beef 
import  quotas  which  raise  prices  of  meat 
in  New  England  to  consmners,  from  the 


residual  oil  quotas  which  raise  the  price 
of  fuel  in  New  England,  and  from  the 
depletion  allowance  which  permit  large 
oil  companies  to  pay  practically  no  in- 
come taxes,  not  even  to  help  Appalachia. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  a  day  when 
you  have  to  be  big  and  think  big  to  do 
business  with  big  government. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  hate  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa.  Largely,  the  eastern  tier  of  coun- 
ties in  Texas,  which  are  the  ARA  and 
APW  counties,  will  soon,  I  am  sure,  be 
joining  the  counties  in  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  a  few 
other  States,  in  what  has  already  been 
described  and  apparently  been  committed 
as  the  next  region  to  come  before  this 
body  for  money  and  programs,  the  Ozark 
region. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  the  article  in  the  Sunday  Star 
for  February  28,  1965.  They  have 
"cranked  up"  so  far  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
already  talking  about  it.  This  is  going 
to  be  the  new  demand. 

This  is  what  the  article  says: 

The  AFL-CIO  executive  council  warned 
yesterday  that  the  Nation's  booming  econ- 
omy threatens  to  lose  its  steam  this  year  un- 
less Congress  acts  swiftly. 

As  an  aside,  we  have  already  provided 
for  spending  about  $11  billion  acting 
swiftly  in  the  past  6  years. 

The  council  also  recommended  a  series  of 
special  programs  to  develop  depressed  areas 
such  as — 

I  might  add,  not  exclusive  of — 

the  Appalachia  States,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
areas  and  Ozarks.  Only  the  Appalachian 
program    is   currently   underway. 

It  has  been  estimated,  in  the  testimony 
before  the  committee,  by  a  witness — Mr. 
Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  who  is  staff  en- 
gineer and  staff  counsel  for  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
which  testimony  appears  on  page  217  of 
the  hearings — that  there  would  be  be- 
tween $5  and  $10  billion  cost  for 
these  regional  programs.  The  cost  of 
Appalachia  alone  has  been  estimated  by 
witnesses  to  be  about  $4  billion. 

I  beUeve  it  should  be  understood  that 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  series. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  should  fully 
recognize  that.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  regional  approaches,  segment- 
ing the  United  States,  dividing  America 
into  regions,  setting  up  supergovem- 
ments,  giving  the  Federal  representative 
veto  power  over  any  and  all  programs 
and  projects.  The  final  cost  of  these 
programs,  it  is  estimated  in  the  testi- 
mony, could  be  as  high  as  $10  billion.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  There  is  testi- 
mony in  the  record  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  further  question,  with  re- 
spect to  the  discrimination.  I  believe 
this  might  be  a  good  place  to  set  the  ar- 
gument at  rest  at  this  time. 

The  argument  is  made,  with  respect  to 
discrimination,  that  other  conununities 
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will  indirectly  benefit.  The  direct  bene- 
fit will  be  to  Appalachla,  and  there  will 
be  indirect  benefits  elsewhere,  it  is  said. 

Why  not  give  a  direct  benefit  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  where  the  communi- 
ties, as  are  evidenced  on  the  map  in  green 
and  gold,  have  an  equal  need? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is.  That  if  we  are  to  have  a  truly 
fair  national  program  all  areas  which 
suffer  similar  economic  blight  and  dis- 
advantage, such  as  suffered  in  parts  of 
the  Appalachian  area,  should  share 
equally  and  fairly  our  national  wealth 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

This  is  my  understanding  of  what  the 
gentleman's  bill  and  the  bill  introduced 
by  myself  and  other  Members  on  our 
side,  the  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1965,  will  do.  This  is  one  reason  why  I 
support  it,  and  for  other  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  record  in  our  report  on  that  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  A  second  point  has 
been  made  in  answer  to  the  charge  of 
discrimination,  which  is  obvious  and  can- 
not be  refuted.  The  map  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

The  argument  is  made,  "Well,  there 
are  other  programs  actually  carried  out 
in  certain  areas."  They  talk  about  the 
cross-Florida  barge  canal,  the  intercoast- 
al  waterway,  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
what  have  you.  The  fallacy  of  that  rea- 
soning is  that  those  types  of  programs 
are  available  to  any  place  in  America 
where  the  economic  justification  can  be 
established,  and  every  State  in  America 
has  the  right  to  qualify  if  those  stand- 
ards are  met. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  is  true,  and 
this  type  of  legislation  is  handled  by  our 
Public  Works  Committee.  This  is  why 
I  feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
was  grievously  wrong  in  using  those  as 
examples  of  regional  preference.  They 
are  not  examples  of  regional  preference. 

They  are  examples  of  the  application 
of  national  legislation  in  particular 
places  and  to  particular  situations  in  the 
country,  but  which  are  equally  available 
to  every  area  of  the  country  that  can 
meet  the  standards  established  by  the 
programs. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  further,  is  not  one 
of  the  clearest  examples,  of  the  fact  that 
our  committee  has  not  in  the  past  dealt 
on  a  discriminatory  regional  basis  with 
programs  of  this  sort,  the  highway  pro- 
gram, which  comprises  about  77  percent 
of  this  bill?  We  have  at  no  time  passed 
legislation  involving  a  highway  system 
which  related  solely  to  one  region  of 
America  as  against  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  when  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
helps  to  pay  the  bill.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  is  correct, 
and  it  probably  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  highlighting  the  un- 
fairness and  discrimination  involved  in 
this  bill.  This  violates  the  entire  con- 
cept of  our  national  highway  program. 
I  am  sure  when  the  full  impact  of  it 
dawns  on  our  country  and  the  people 
of  the  country,  the  repercussions  wiU  be 
extremely  serious. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  an 
additional  question.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  not  the  fact  that  it  frankly  dis- 
criminates against  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
in  our  opinion  no  witnesses  outside  of 
the  Appalachian  region  were  called  in 
so  as  to  determine  what  their  attitude 
would  be  as  it  relates  to  this  type  of  leg- 
islation, particularly  with  reference  to 
lughways. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  We  heard  no  wit- 
nesses from  outside  Appalachia  other 
than  certain  people  from  downtown,  as 
you  could  expect,  who  testified  in  favor 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Just  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  noted  in  your  remarks 
you  made  reference  to  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  appeared  to  me — and  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — that  it  was  your 
opinion  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  was  not 
in  need  of  the  benefits  which  might  ac- 
crue from  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  My  statement  was 
that  I  have  read  about  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, although  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
recently;  I  know  about  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle and  the  Mellon  Institute  and  your 
other  fine  institutes  of  higher  learning. 
When  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright],  speak  practically  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  about  how  this  bill  will 
help  areas  that  have  been  bypassed  for 
the  last  100  years  by  our  industrial  prog- 
ress, I  could  not  believe  that  Pittsburgh 
was  among  them.  I  do  not  think  many 
people  have  thought  that  a  place  like 
Pittsburgh  would  be  in  this  bill.  That 
was  my  comment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Might  I  say,  coming  from 
near  that  city,  I  have  never  been  blinded 
by  the  glitter  from  the  Golden  Triangle, 
because  it  quit  glittering  years  ago  due 
to  the  pernicious  unemployment  existing 
in  this  area.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  one 
time,  up  until  very  recently,  had  an  un- 
employment ratio  of  14.7  percent.  We 
have  the  Mellon  Institute,  yes.  We  have 
the  Golden  Triangle  of  fable  but  not 
actuality.  I  guarantee  you  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  mortar,  mud,  and 
bricks  that  make  up  the  communities  and 
the  streets  of  every  other  community. 
We,  in  that  area,  believe  it  is  time  some 
of  the  assistance  we  have  given  so  will- 
ingly over  the  years  to  regions  all  over 
the  United  States  who  needed  it  be  re- 
turned to  us. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
my  additional  views  I  make  a  couple  of 
points  which  I  would  like  to  repeat  for 
the  benefit  of  the  committee.  My  essen- 
tial complaint  about  this  bill  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  unfair  not  only  to  many  com- 
munities in  my  district  but  certainly  to 
many  communities  and  districts  outside 
the  Appalachian  area.  I  wish  to  address 
this  part  of  my  remarks  to  what  I  call 
the  industrial  and  job  piracy  inherent  in 


this  bill.  All  of  us  will  agree,  I  think, 
that  new  industry  and  the  development 
of  new  roads  into  an  area  is  an  im- 
portant  key  to  the  economic  improve- 
ment and  development  of  an  area,  it  is 
also  true  that  many  commimities 
throughout  the  country  are  in  direct 
competition  for  expanding  industry  and 
new  industries  that  they  hope  to  bring 
into  their  communities.  What  the  Ap. 
palachia  bill  does,  in  the  words  of  Gov- 
ernment witnesses,  is  make  these  centers 
of  prosperity  not  small  towns  in  Ap- 
palachia, but  centers  of  prosperity  where 
there  is  a  significant  chance  or  potential 
for  growth,  as  they  term  it,  in  the  words 
of  the  bill — and  the  bill  is  confined  to 
places  that  have  such  a  significant 
potential.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
these  centers  and  make  them  almost 
unbearably  attractive  to  new  industry  by 
building  hospitals,  schools,  vocational 
training  centers,  libraries,  sewage  plants, 
and  access  roads  and  private  roads  run- 
ning indeed  right  up  to  the  door  of  a  new 
industry  or  into  a  timber  preserve  or 
recreational  area.  It  builds  all  of  these 
facilities  with  up  to  80  percent  in  Fed- 
eral dollars.  It  hopes  to  make  them  so 
attractive  that  any  new  industry  or  any 
old  industry  that  had  expansion  in  mind 
would  have  to  go  to  Appalachia.  This 
is  where  the  essential  unfairness  becomes 
clear,  because  there  are  many  other 
areas,  if  we  look  at  Mr.  Baldwin's  map— 
and  all  of  you  must  know  of  some  of  these 
in  your  own  districts — which  have  the 
same  acute  need  for  help  in  bringing  new 
industries  and  to  help  with  the  taxload 
that  you  have  in  those  areas  and  to  Im- 
prove the  economic  climate.  When  the 
Federal  Government  gets  into  the  act 
and  makes  it  so  attractive  for  the  new 
industry  to  go  into  one  small  part  of  the 
country,  then  you  have  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  acting  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  almost  every  industrial  plan- 
ning agency  and  almost  every  economic 
planning  agency  and  every  chamber  of 
commerce  and  every  city  and  tov^Ti  and 
community  in  America.  This  is  what 
highlights  the  unfairness  of  this  bill. 
This  is  industrial  and  job  piracy. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  lady  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today 
is  extremely  complex.  It  would  perhaps 
appear  on  the  surface  that  the  main  issue 
to  be  decided  is  the  desirability  of  im- 
proving the  economic  status  of  the  people 
of  the  11  States  of  the  Appalachia  area, 
and  certainly  the  economic  welfare  of  all 
our  citizens  should  be  of  utmost  concern 
to  us  in  the  Congress.  But  there  are 
other  compelling  issues  in  this  bill  which 
we.  as  Representatives  of  our  respective 
congressional  districts,  must  also  ponder; 
and  the  welfare  objectives  of  S.  3  should 
not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  dominant 
questions  involving  basic  changes  in  the 
direction  of  our  public  policy. 

Few  among  us  will  argue  the  merits  of 
Improving  the  economic  status  of  those 
who  reside  in  areas  which  unfortunately 
have  not  been  able  to  share  in  the  normal 
prosperity  of  the  times.     An  adequate 
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and  comfortable  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans  should  be  the  ultimate  goal 
of  our  domestic  economic  pohcy,  and 
we  all  hope  for  the  day  when  this 
can  become  a  reality.  But  the  attain- 
ment of  this  goal  also  involves  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  proper  method  of  approach. 
Here  today  we  are  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rather  far-reaching  prece- 
dent in  our  public  policy,  one  which  will 
authorize  preferential  treatment  for  one 
geographical  region  of  America  to  the 
disadvantage  of  similar  regions  which  are 
equally  depressed  in  economic  progress. 
Here,  also,  we  are  considering  the  proper 
limitations  which  should  be  placed  on 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  Here,  too,  we  are 
considering  matters  of  economic  justifi- 
cation, the  feasibility  of  preferential 
highway  development  over  and  above 
our  existing  national  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs,  the  Inconsistency  of  the 
proposed  land  improvement  program 
with  our  national  agricultural  policies, 
and  the  wisdom  of  authorizing  100  per- 
cent federally  financed  medical  facilities. 

Since  S.  3  does  involve  basic  issues 
of  public  policy,  we  should,  therefore, 
give  thoughtful  consideration  not  only 
to  the  question  of  further  extending  the 
concept  of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  but 
also  to  the  principle  of  providing  special 
Federal  assistance  to  a  specific  geo- 
graphical area  through  such  a  new, 
broad,  and  costly  program.  It  is  difl&cult 
to  see  how  we  can  in  good  conscience 
justify  such  a  program,  financed  by  all 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  one  particular  region. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  see  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  launch  a  new  program  of  this 
magnitude  which  will  overlap  and  dupli- 
cate existing  authority  which  the  Con- 
gress has  previously  provided  for  the 
same  types  of  aid  envisioned  by  the  Ap- 
palachia bill.  For  example,  we  already 
have  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act.  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
the  Vocational  Education  Act.  and  othei'S 
which  were  originally  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  same  objectives  sought  by  S.  3 
and,  at  the  same  time,  extend  equal 
benefits  to  the  entire  Nation.  This  new 
program,  if  adopted,  will  without  doubt 
bring  forth  similar  requests  from  other 
regions  of  the  United  States  where  eco- 
nomic development  Is  also  substandard, 
and  one  can  foresee  serious  future  prob- 
lems of  Federal  fiscal  policy.  This  bill 
will,  in  my  judgment,  establish  a  disturb- 
ing precedent  for  increasing  Federal 
grants-in-aid  on  a  nationwide  basis  to 
the  70  and  80  percent  formula  which 
would  be  approved  for  Appalachia. 

Another  inequity  In  this  legislation  Is 
the  omission  of  proper  standards  for  the 
determination  of  eligible  areas  for  Fed- 
eral grants,  other  than  for  highway  con- 
struction. Clearly  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  assistance  to  all  of  the  360  coun- 
ties of  Appalachia,  for  at  least  76  coun- 
ties included  in  this  bill  are  now  ineligible 
as  depressed  areas  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  current  Government  stand- 
ards. Furthermore,  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  a  6-year  project,  and  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  eligible  counties  when  their  eco- 


nomic progress  attains  a  certain  level 
or,  conversely,  to  later  include  currently 
eligible  areas  which  may  become  sub- 
standard in  the  future.  Also,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  according  to  1960 
census  figures,  which  although  outdated 
have  been  used  in  connection  with  the 
justification  of  this  program,  229  of  the 
360  counties  in  Appalachia  showed  a 
median  family  income  in  excess  of 
$3,000 — above  the  administration's  pov- 
erty definition.  Standards  of  need, 
therefore,  rather  than  geographical  loca- 
tion, should  be  the  determining  factor  in 
this  type  of  legislation. 

With  reference  to  the  highway  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
70 -percent  highway  grants  represent 
special  treatment  for  a  particular  area 
and  are  thus  discriminatory  nationwide. 
In  some  of  the  States  in  question,  this 
program  could  resvilt  in  minimization  of 
highway  construction  under  the  regular 
50-50  matching  funds  program  in  favor 
of  the  70-percent  aid  program  for  Appa- 
lachia. All  States  in  the  area  would 
also  have  the  benefits  of  three  highway 
programs — the  Interstate  System,  the 
regular  highway  aid  programs,  and  the 
Appalachia  program.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  study  has  been  made  as  to  the  ratio 
of  capital  cost  of  these  highways  to  the 
long-range  economic  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  again  leaving  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  economic  justification. 

Another  conflict  in  Federal  policy  ap- 
pears in  the  land  improvement  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  The  80-percent  grants 
which  would  be  made  available  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices  could 
in  effect  result  in  increased  cropland 
and  pastureland  production,  thereby 
promoting  vmeconomic  farm  imits  at  a 
time  when  there  is  already  overproduc- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  paying  farmers  to  take  land  out  of 
production. 

Still  another  new  precedent  which 
would  be  established  by  this  legislation 
is  100-percent  Federal  financing  of  oper- 
ating costs  of  hospitals  and  other  local 
health  facilities.  This  is  a  principle 
which  the  Congress  has  consistently  re- 
jected in  the  past  and,  if  considered 
by  the  appropriate  committee  and  pre- 
sented separately,  would  most  likely  re- 
ject again.  The  question  which  comes 
to  my  mind  is — does  such  a  policy  not 
constitute  another  giant  stride  toward 
socialized  medicine?  In  addition,  does 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  100-percent  financing  not 
mean  that  the  States  will  abdicate  their 
rights  of  control  over  these  facilities? 
After  all,  our  past  experience  in  Federal- 
aid  programs  has  clearly  shown  that 
such  assistance  also  brings  Federal 
control. 

Section  214  of  this  bill  also  involves 
questionable  legislative  procedure  since 
it  is  a  tacit  "back  door"  approach  to  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act  and  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  have  listened  carefully 
to  the  testimony  on  this  legislation  and 
have  also  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  the  supporting  data  made  available  to 


us.  Although  the  initial  cost  of  the  Ap- 
palachia program  is  $1.1  billion,  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  the  total  cost  over 
the  6-year  period  will  perhaps  approxi- 
mate $4  billion.  The  administration  of 
a  program  of  such  magnitude  is  bound 
to  result  in  further  intrusion  of  Federal 
regulation  and  control  in  the  affairs  of 
the  participating  States,  and  the  prece- 
dents embodied  in  this  bill  represent  a 
drastic  departure  from  our  traditional 
view  of  the  Federal-State  relationship 
as  far  as  assistance  and  grants-in-aid 
are  concerned. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  this  omnibus- 
type  bill  under  consideration  does  repre- 
sent unjustified  preferential  treatment 
for  one  region  to  the  disadvantage  of 
other  areas  perhaps  equally  as  deserving 
and,  furthermore,  that  it  offers  no  as- 
surance that  the  desired  economic  ob- 
jectives can  or  will  be  achieved.  As 
legislators,  we  must  also  consider  the 
many  ramifications  of  the  precedents 
which  would  be  established  in  this  par- 
ticular approach  and  the  new  Federal- 
aid  policies  to  which  we  would  be  com- 
mitted. For  these  many  reasons,  I  do 
not  expect  to  give  this  bill  my  support. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  for  her  very 
learned  discussion  of  this  legislation. 
She  has  certainly  been  a  loyal  and  hard- 
working member  of  our  committee.  I 
want  to  congratulate  her  on  her  very 
constructive  and  helpful  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  $1  billion  Appa- 
lachian development  bill  which  Is  under 
consideration  of  the  House  today,  assist- 
ance would  be  limited  to  areas  in  11 
States,  or  possibly  in  1  more,  if  New 
York  State  is  included.  In  these  11  pref- 
erentially treated  States,  there  would 
be  some  360  counties,  as  I  understand, 
which  would  be  qualified  for  assistance, 
and  of  these  360  counties,  76  are  not 
even  economically  depressed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  definition  established  for 
distressed  areas  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
right. 

Meanwhile,  as  an  example,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  there  are  15  out  of  our 
39  counties  that  have  areas  which  are 
depressed  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
qualify  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 

The  question  Is,  Can  I,  in  all  good  con- 
science, representing  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, vote  for  a  measure  which  would 
tax  citizens  in  these  15  depressed  areas 
in  my  State  to  assist  the  people  that  re- 
side In  76  counties  in  11  other  States 
which  do  not  have  similar  depressed 
conditions? 

However,  even  more  disturbing  to  me 
is  a  statement  made  during  debate  on 
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this  bill  in  the  other  body  by  the  ma- 
jority leader.  It  lends  substance  to  the 
frequently  heard  charge  made  in  connec- 
tion with  passage  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Appalachian  bill,  that  it  was  motivated 
as  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  po- 
litical logrolling.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  bill  passed  as  a  result  of  prom- 
ises for  similar  legislation  to  aid  other 
areas  of  the  country,  outside  of  the  11 
States  covered  by  this  bill.  The  major- 
ity leader  of  the  other  body,  in  fact, 
openly  stated  that  the  administration 
was  working  on  similar  other  regional 
programs. 

In  this  regard,  a  letter  from  the  Budget 
Bureau  was  read  into  the  Record  during 
the  Senate  debate,  stating  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposes,  very  shortly, 
through  an  extension  of  the  area  rede- 
velopment program,  to  initiate  measures 
to  assist  additional  regional  planning. 
So  it  seems  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
someone  is  looking  toward  the  next  elec- 
tion— just  as  has  been  the  case  with  this 
present  bill.  This  legislation  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  Pandora's  box. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
Federal  Government  assisting  in  the  ec- 
onomic upbuilding  of  depressed  areas 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
accomplishing  the  objective,  and  provid- 
ing, further,  that  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion to  one  region  in  favor  of  another, 
and  providing  that  prosperous  areas  will 
not  be  receiving  assistance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  people  of  less  prosperous  areas. 
But  this  bill  obviously  does  not  conform 
to  that  criteria. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  other 
objections  and  these  are  to  the  way  S.  3 
would  operate  in  respect  to  State  and 
local  authorities  so  that  in  carrying  out 
this  law,  they  would  be  subject  to  dicta- 
tion. As  the  additional  views  of  the  mi- 
nority point  out  in  the  report  on  S.  3,  this 
bill  would  create  a  new  regional  govern- 
ment with  absolute  veto  authority  and 
thereby  establish  dictatorial  powers  in 
the  person  of  a  single  Federal  representa- 
tive on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

In  short,  I  oppose  S.  3,  and  instead,  in- 
tend to  vote  for  a  substitute  proposal 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered.  This 
alternate  proposal  would  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  all  areas  through- 
out the  United  States  which  qualify  as 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment,  un- 
der the  definition  of  existing  law.  The 
plan  under  this  alternative  proposal 
would  utilize  existing  Government  agen- 
cies and  authorize  State  and  local  of- 
ficials to  initiate  projects,  and  would 
require  States  to  provide  matching  funds. 

Under  this  latter  arrangement,  there 
would  be  no  discrimination  as  between 
regions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
local  authorities  would  have  a  say  as  to 
their  programs.  In  any  event.  I  hope 
S.  3  is  rejected.  It  is  poor  legislation 
and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  the  admin- 
istration's Appalachia  program,  bill  S.  3. 


Most  particularly,  I  wish  to  speak  in 
support  of  section  211  thereof,  that  sec- 
tion which  deals  with  aid  for  vocational 
education  in  Appalachia. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  statistics  shows 
immediately  that  the  Appalachian  area 
has  fallen  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  education  and  training.  Ap- 
parently the  work  being  done  in  the  aca- 
demic area  is  not  truly  sei-ving  the  needs 
of  the  young  people  of  Appalachia.  We 
find  that  12  percent  of  these  youngsters 
have  not  finished  the  fifth  grade  and 
that  an  astounding  68  percent — over 
two-thirds — have  not  finished  high 
school.  This  should  make  it  apparent  in- 
deed that  if  these  young  people  are  to 
grow  up  to  be  productive  citizens,  we 
need  an  increase  in  vocational  training. 

At  the  present  time  the  Appalachia  re- 
gion receives  Federal  aid  in  the  amount 
of  $24  million  a  year.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  $105  million  is  needed  to 
enable  this  region  to  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  additional  ap- 
propriation in  bill  S.  3  calls  for  an  ad- 
ditional $8  million  a  year  for  2  years. 
Certainly  an  annual  appropriation  total- 
ing $32  million  cannot  be  called  extrav- 
agant if  we  are  to  make  even  a  gesture 
toward  the  improvement  of  this  serious 
problem.  We  must  assure  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Appalachia  that  they  will  have 
a  chance  to  become  productive,  self-sus- 
taining citizens.  We  have  the  obligation 
to  give  them  the  tools,  the  skills,  to  enter 
into  and  compete  in  the  labor  market 
of  future  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  children  in  Appa- 
lachia must  look  to  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress for  their  hopes  for  the  future. 
They  have  no  power  to  publicly  persuade 
in  behalf  of  any  legislation.  They  can- 
not attend  hearings;  they  cannot  give 
testimony;  they  have  no  lobby.  As  our 
late  President  said,  all  of  us  as  American 
citizens  have  a  responsibility  to  future 
generations.  We  have  the  responsibility 
to  hand  over  to  those  who  follow  us  a 
nation  that  is  prosperous.  This  we  have 
often  done  but  sometimes  we  have  not. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  hand  over  to 
them  a  nation  at  peace.  This  we  have 
often  done  but  there  have  been  times 
that  we  have  not.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility most  of  all  to  see  that  they  enter 
adulthood  in  this  Nation  prepared  to 
meet  the  contemporary  demands  that 
they  will  face  intellectually,  socially,  and 
with  proper  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  this  bill 
we  have  heard  terms  such  as  fraud  and 
hoax.  Without  a  doubt  the  greatest 
fraud,  the  most  cruel  hoax  on  these 
young  people  would  be  to  thrust  them 
into  a  world  that  is  beyond  their  capa- 
bilities. History  will  judge  us  in  future 
years  as  to  how  we  meet  this  responsibil- 
ity and  these  young  people  will  judge  us 
also.    Let  us  not  fail  either. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  McEwen]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  concern  that  has  been  expressed  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  here  today  over  the 
fact  that  this  bill,  alleged  to  treat  with 
poverty  as  it  is,  treats  with  it  on  a  region- 
al basis  rather  than  national. 


I  hope  the  Members  will  permit  my  re- 
marks to  be,  if  you  will,  of  a  parochial  or 
provincial  nature,  as  I  feel  obliged  to 
speak  in  relation  to  my  own  congressional 
district,  which  could  be  said  to  embrace 
northern  Appalachia. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland],  said  that  Appalachia 
reaches  into  the  White  Mountain  region 
of  New  Hampshire.  In  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  the  31st  District  ol 
New  York,  we  have  counties  that  embrace 
the  northern  Adirondack  Mountains.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  this  area  in  partic- 
ular. 

But  a  reference  was  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nev/  Jersey  to  the  educa- 
tional disadvantage  of  the  Appalachian 
region.  The  figures  that  I  have  on  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  indicate  that  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  as  originally  defined  by 
the  President's  Appalachian  Region 
Commission,  had  32.3  percent  of  its  peo- 
ple who  have  completed  a  high  school 
education.  I  am  advised  that  with  the 
inclusion  of  more  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive areas  within  Appalachia,  that 
figure  of  32.3  percent  would  now  be  some- 
what higher. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  36.7 
percent  of  our  population  have  completed 
high  school.  In  one  county  in  particular, 
32.5  percent,  or  merely  two-tenths  of  a 
percent  greater  than  that  of  Appalachia. 

We  have  heard  about  unemployment 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  as  if  it  were 
unique  to  this  area  alone.  The  Appa- 
lachian area  as  originally  defined  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  7.1  percent.  In 
one  county  in  the  31st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Appalachia,  in  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, in  the  same  period  of  time  that 
Appalachia  as  a  whole  had  7.1  percent 
unemployment  this  county  had  14.6  per- 
cent of  unemployment. 

For  this,  and  other  reasons,  I  find  it 
impossible  on  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
vote,  as  I  found  it  impossible  In  commit- 
tee as  a  result  of  the  rejection  of  nu- 
merous amendments,  to  support  this  bill 
in  its  present  form. 

Here  we  are  asking  that  people,  such 
as  in  this  one  county  that  I  cited,  in  my 
district,  having  twice  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment that  Appalachia  has,  support 
a  program  for  a  region  that  now  em- 
braces some  of  the  most  prosperous  com- 
munities in  America. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  Spar- 
tanburg, S.C.  I  fail  to  appreciate  why 
this  regional  approach  should  be  taken. 

I  was  interested  in  noting  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright],  in  his  very  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  this  regional  concept,  citing 
other  regional  legislation  that  this  Con- 
gress has  enacted  in  prior  years.  Among 
others,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  mentioned  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  with  which  I  have  a  degree  of 
familiarity  since  it  lies  within  my  con- 
gressional district.  But  here  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  there  was  a  demonstrated 
need  for  the  seaway  and  it  was  shown 
how   this   waterway,   this  great  public 
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works  undertaking,  was  going  to  serve 
the  national  interest.  There  was  a  dem- 
onstration of  its  economic  justification. 
So  I  am  sure  was  the  case  with  the  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  and  with  other 
regional  plans  and  undertakings. 

But  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
fail  to  appreciate  why  America  should 
be  taxed  as  a  whole  to  take  an  approach 
at  one  limited  segment  of  the  problem 
of  lack  of  economic  growth  and  job  op- 
portunities. 

I  note  that  tliere  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted in  the  other  body  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  to  permit,  "on  an  appropriate 
basis,"  inclusion  of  some  13  New  York 
counties  in  the  Appalachian  region.  I 
would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of 
these  13  counties  along  or  near  the  Penn- 
sylvania border,  only  1  of  them  is  indi- 
cated as  being  eligible  either  under  the 
ARA  or  APWP  standards.  The  other  12 
counties  are  not. 

The  amendment  I  offered  in  committee 
to  the  Senate  bill  would  have  changed 
this  New  York  inclusion  from  these  rela- 
tively prosperous  southern  tier  counties 
to  include  Catskill  and  Adirondack  coun- 
ties—9  of  the  11  being  ARA  or  APWP 
eligible.  It  would  have  embraced  9  of  the 
13  such  counties .  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  is  one  that  I  cannot 
support  and  I  fail  to  appreciate  how  any- 
one having  a  congressional  district  sim- 
ilar to  mine,  with  substantial  unemploy- 
ment and  a  need  for  job  opportunities, 
could  support  this  limited  regional  ap- 
proach to  what  has  proved  to  be  a  na- 
tional problem. 

Also  I  have  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
to  a  number  of  other  a-spects  of  this  bill, 
particularly  that  relating  to  access  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  gentleman  gets  to  that  subject,  will 
he  yield  for  a  question  relating  to  the 
Kennedy  of  New  York  amendment? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  page  44.  line  19,  it 
is  indicated  that  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  invite  the  State 
of  New  York  to  participate  in  the  Com- 
mission—and I  quote  "on  an  appropriate 
basis." 

Now  in  our  discussion  on  this  amend- 
ment and  in  the  hearings  on  it,  as  I  re- 
call, the  Governor  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  indicated  very  clearly  that  he 
was  not  going  to  slice  this  pie  up  with 
New  York  and  he  was  not  going  to  vote 
to  provide  highway  moneys  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  to  put  highway 
moneys  into  New  York  or  other  grant 
programs  into  New  York.  He  said,  to 
paraphrase  what  he  said,  because  I  do 
not  recall  exactly,  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  vote  that  certain  studies  take 
place  in  New  York. 

The  gentleman,  of  course,  heard  that 
testimony  and  is  familiar  with  that  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  McEWEN.    Yes ;  I  am. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Does  this  not  end  up 
making  out  of  these  13  counties  step- 
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children  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
region? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  believe  that  "step- 
children," in  answer  to  the  gentleman,  is 
a  very  apt  description.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  to  come  in  on  the  same  basis 
as  counties  in  the  other  11  States,  what- 
ever the  phrase  "on  an  appropriate 
basis"  might  mean. 

Since  the  gentleman  referred  to  what 
the  distinguished  Governor  said  before 
the  ad  hoc  committee,  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman might  anticipate  that  "an  appro- 
priate basis"  would  be  something  less 
than  provided  for  the  other  Statfes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  also  recall  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  took  part  in 
the  discussions  with  respect  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  asked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  the  meaning  of  the 
language  on  page  44,  lines  10,  11,  and  12. 

What  counties  are  to  be  Included?  It  Is 
true,  is  it  not,  that  the  counties  are  not 
set  out  by  name  as  thev  are  in  the  rest 
of  the  bill? 

As  it  relates  to  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  That  is  true.  My 
identification  of  the  13  counties  comes 
from  reading  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  only  record  of  the 
counties  intended  to  be  included  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  was  the  reference  to  the 
counties  he  stated  in  the  Record,  the  13 
listed,  which  are  defined  as  follows: 

The  inclusion  of  such  counties  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  are  contiguous  to  the 
Appalachian  region  as  defined  in  this  sec- 
tion and  counties  contiguous  thereto. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  by  some  that 
this  means  one  could  go  right  on  up  with 
"contiguous  to,"  "contiguous  to,"  "con- 
tiguous to,"  and  there  is  no  limitation  to 
any  13  counties  in  the  wording  of  the 
amendment. 

Does  the  gentleman  understand  that 
there  is  no  limitation  of  13  counties  in 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question,  I  believe  that  is  true. 
There  is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  is  the  only  sec- 
tion in  which  the  counties  are  not  listed. 
There  is  not  even  a  number  specified  as 
to  how  many  in  that  State  are  to  be  in- 
cluded. It  is  quite  clear  that  whatever 
counties  are  included  will  probably  be 
brought  in  imder  a  decision  to  be  made 
by  the  Commission  members,  and  not  by 
the  Congress,  as  to  exactly  the  basis  on 
which  they  want  to  bring  the  coimties  in; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  That  is  correct.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  pages  41  through  44  of 
the  bill  in  detail  set  forth  the  counties 
in  all  the  other  States,  except  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  which  is  included 
in  its  entirety.  There  is  a  detailed  reci- 
tation of  exactly  which  counties  in  the 
other  States  are  to  be  included. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand  It, 
the  gentleman's  amendment  offered  In 
the  cortmiittee  would  have  brought  into 


the  Appalachian  region  the  counties 
which  are  really  depressed  counties  in 
his  State,  or  a  large  percentage  of  them, 
which  are  those  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gion; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  have  brought  in  9  of  the  13  coun- 
ties in  the  State  of  New  York  which  have 
been  ARA  eligible.  It  would  have  in- 
cluded 9  of  the  13  in  the  State,  and  9  of 
the  1 1  counties  in  this  inclusion  would  be 
ARA  eligible. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  our  committee  would  take 
an  attitude,  "you  can't  cross  a  't'  or  dot 
an  'i' in  this  bill." 

I  believe  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
clearest  examples  of  that,  in  that  the 
gentleman  offered  a  perfectly  logical 
amendment.  The  gentleman  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  his  amendment 
was  voted  down  summarily. 

I  likewise  point  out  that  a  gentleman 
now  on  the  floor,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]  properly  made  a 
request  that  one  county  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  other  coimties  which  are  de- 
pressed be  included.  Those  other  coun- 
ties are  in  the  legislation.  The  county 
which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
wished  to  add  was  Lamar  County,  which 
is  surrounded  by  other  depressed  coun- 
ties but  was  left  out  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  did  not  even  see  fit  to 
make  that  amendment,  which  was  so 
obviously  meritorious.  The  only  con- 
clusion to  which  I  can  come — and  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  agrees  with  me — is 
that  the  orders  had  come  down  that  they 
were  not  to  cross  a  "t"  or  dot  an  "i"  and 
this  bill  had  to  be  ramrodded  through 
the  committee  in  exactly  the  form  it 
came  from  the  Senate,  even  though  in 
the  form  it  came  from  the  Senate  there 
were  many  shortcomings,  as  illustrated 
by  the  one  New  York  amendment  alone. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  on  that. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  alluded  to  the 
committee  amendment.  If  he  will  look 
at  the  record  and  read  it  closely,  I  think 
the  name  of  that  amendment,  as  he  will 
see,  should  be  the  Kennedy-Javits 
amendment,  because,  as  you  will  see.  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  concurred  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  modified  it  and  proposed  some 
changes  which  were  accepted  by  the 
junior  Senator.  Then,  of  course,  it  was 
passed  by  the  other  body.  This  is  just 
a  point  of  clarification  to  show  that  it 
was  really  a  bipartisan  amendment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  that  the  senior  Senator 
did  have  something  to  do  with  naming 
some  counties  in  this  area.  He  was  try- 
ing to  assist  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  in  Identifsdng  this  particular 
area,  I  think. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  mean  to  get  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  off  his  subject  of  access  roads 
in  asking  my  questions.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  the  gentleman  additional  time, 
if  need  be.  to  discuss  that  subject. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Cramer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  access  roads,  it  does 
seem  to  me  this  is  one  of  a  number  of 
features  of  this  bill  which  appears  to  be 
rather  unique.  There  is  nothing  in  here 
specifying  standards  for  these  roads. 
There  is  no  assurance  from  this  bill  that 
these  roads  will  serve  primarily,  if  at 
all,  a  public  use.  It  has  been  brought 
out  in  discussions  in  committee — and  I 
assume  it  will  be  brought  out  here  on 
the  floor,  also — that  the  admitted  pur- 
pose of  these  access  roads  is  to  help  in 
the  attraction  and  the  location  of  in- 
dustries and  resorts.  It  does  seem  pecu- 
liar to  me  that  we  should  be  asked  to 
enact  for  this  one  region  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  to  serve  for  private  pur- 
poses and  private  profit  for  the  use  of 
those  using  a  particular  industry  or  re- 
sort rather  than  highways  which  will 
serve  the  general  traveling  public  and 
the  economy  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to  the 
committee  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  who  will  address  the  com- 
mittee has  done  considerable  work  on 
this  proposal.  He  has  been  before  the 
committee  this  year  and  last  year  render- 
ing valuable  assistance  and  has  been 
most  helpful  in  the  considerations  and 
deliberations  of  the  committee.  It  is  al- 
ways good  to  have  you  working  with  the 
committee,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  because  it  offers  hope  and  economic 
uplift  to  a  large  section  of  our  Nation. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  impor- 
tant single  piece  of  legislation  for  the 
people  whom  I  represent  that  has  been 
considered  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

This  is  a  program  to  rebuild  and  re- 
vitalize the  economy  of  the  entire  Appa- 
lachian area.  The  highway  building  pro- 
posals in  the  Appalachian  bill,  coupled 
with  its  other  features,  promises  relief  to 
an  area  which  has  suffered  economically 
because  of  an  Inadequate  highway 
system. 

The  Appalachian  area  was  settled  In 
the  early  days  by  pioneers,  who  were  ad- 
venturous and  not  content  to  sit  still  but 
wanted  to  advance  and  explore  and  seek 
new  opportunities.  They  moved  to  a 
rugged  mountain  area  which  offered  a 
challenge  and  a  promise;  and  for  a  while, 
that  promise  was  realized. 


But  as  the  years  moved  on,  in  many 
cases,  timber  and  mineral  resources  were 
depleted.  During  recent  years,  the  people 
in  this  area  have  been  caught  in  the 
backlash  of  an  industrial  revolution. 
The  revolution  in  American  agriculture 
which  took  the  mules  from  the  farm  and 
replaced  them  with  expensive  machineiy 
destroyed  small  mountain  farms  or  made 
them  uneconomical.  The  14  western 
North  Carolina  counties  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  in  Congress  lost  14,000 
farm  jobs  between  1947  and  1957  In 
counties  where  additional  jobs  in  indus- 
try have  not  been  created,  there  has  been 
much  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  outmigration. 

In  most  sections  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains,  as  in  my  area,  the  people 
have  been  active  in  trying  to  solve  their 
own  problems.  Since  1948,  Western 
North  Carolina  Associated  Communities 
has  been  an  active  organization  promot- 
ing regional  development.  This  orga- 
nization founded  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Regional  Planning  Commission 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  professional 
planning  agency,  made  an  economic 
analysis  of  the  area  and  outlined  a  de- 
velopment program.  The  development 
report  stated  that  the  key  to  the  devel- 
opment of  western  North  Carolina  is 
roads  and  highways,  and  I  know  that  the 
same  applies  to  other  sections  of  Ap- 
palachia. 

The  Appalachian  bill  is  a  historic  land- 
mark in  Federal-State  relationships.  It 
embodies  a  unique  State-Federal  part- 
nership approach.  It  places  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  on  each  State  in  de- 
veloping the  type  of  program  that  will 
work  in  that  State  and  in  helping  pro- 
vide the  necessary  matching  funds.  It 
preserves  the  rights  of  States  by  provid- 
ing that  a  State  must  give  its  consent  be- 
fore any  program  is  carried  out  within 
its  boundaries.  It  represents  a  practical 
effort  to  put  natural  resources  to  work 
by  means  of  roads,  hospitals,  soil  con- 
servation, and  education.  It  helps  the 
people  in  an  area  to  help  themselves. 

This  is  primarily  a  roadbuilding  bill 
with  nearly  80  cents  of  each  dollar  going 
for  highways. 

Civilization  moves  with  transportation 
and  transportation  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  each 
section  of  our  great  country.  The  Ap- 
palachian region  lies  close  to  great  con- 
centrations of  people  and  wealth.  But 
Isolation  caused  by  inadequate  highways 
and  transportation  facilities  has  pre- 
vented the  extension  of  such  growth  and 
economic  prosperity  into  the  Appalach- 
ian mountains.  The  establishment  in 
this  region  of  an  adequate  system  of 
highways  is  the  key  to  its  development. 
Highways  are  needed  to  ease  traffic  con- 
gestion in  some  places  and  are  needed  as 
an  instruipent  of  economic  development 
throughout  the  Appalachian  area. 

By  opening  the  door  to  transporta- 
tion, we  lay  the  foundation  for  private 
enterprise  to  come  in  to  build  and 
develop  wealth  and  jobs.  The  area  is 
rich  in  climate,  in  water,  and  timber  re- 
sources, and  in  human  resources.    Make 


the  area  accessible  with  modern  high- 
ways  and  these  resources  will  bring  about 
its  development  along  industrial  and  rec- 
reational lines  and  will  convert  it  into 
a  land  of  promise. 

I  he  various  sections  of  our  great  coun- 
try have  individual  needs  and  problems. 
In  some  cases,  the  economic  need  is  har- 
bor development;  in  other  cases,  dredg- 
ing  of  rivers  for  commerce  or  other 
construction  is  needed.  Out  West,  the 
need  is  development  of  water  resources, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  I  have  supported  programs  to 
meet  these  great  public  needs. 

My  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
man  from  California,  said  that  this  bill 
is  favoritism  to  the  Appalachian  area. 
In  response  I  would  say  that  if  and  after 
we  pass  this  bill  during  the  next  5  years, 
while  it  is  in  effect,  more  Federal  money 
will  still  be  spent  in  California  than  in 
the  entire  Appalachian  area.  I  am  proud 
of  this  prosperity  that  we  have  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  say  we,  because  the  prosperity 
of  California  benefits  the  entire  country. 
Likewise  the  poverty  of  the  Appalachian 
area  hurts  the  entire  country  and  hurts 
California,  and  Florida,  and  New  York, 
and  the  other  States.  In  geometry  we 
learned  the  whole  equals  to  the  sum  of 
its  parts.  As  we  strengthen  any  part  of 
this  country,  we  strengthen  the  entire 
country.  This  is  a  regional  program 
which  over  a  period  of  years  will  pay  for 
itself. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  come  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee today  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Appalachian  region.  I  know 
that  region  well,  specifically  in  my  own 
area  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  does  exist  some 
poverty.    There  does  exist  some  need. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ex- 
plored, in  my  own  conscience,  the  possi- 
bility of  casting  a  vote  in  the  aflBrmative 
on  this  bill.  But  I  cannot  do  so  in  good 
conscience  because  there  are  other  de- 
mands upon  my  conscience  that  call  to 
a  greater  and  higher  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  sat  in  my  seat  this 
afternoon  I  looked  at  the  young  people 
today  going  in  and  out  of  the  galleries. 
I  am  trying  to  let  my  mind  project  to  a 
greater  problem  in  our  Nation,  that  of 
bringing  into  economic  balance  our  in- 
come as  compared  to  our  outgo. 

We  have  watched  in  the  past  several 
decades  the  devaluation  of  our  dollar. 
We  are  concerned  now  today,  paramount 
among  all  issues,  outside  of  the  peace  of 
our  country,  with  our  economic  stability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  vote  for  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  weakens  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  our  country.  I  can- 
not vote  for  a  piece  of  legislation  today 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  building  of 
roads  today  and  then  send  the  bill  to  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the  major 
portion  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be 
devoted  to  road  construction.  I  say  to 
the  gentlemen  from  the  Appalachian 
area  and  of  my  own  great  State  of  Ala- 
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bama  that  we  have  dbne  a  good  job  in 
building  roads.  We  have  probed  into 
many  of  these  areas  with  good  roads. 
We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  neces- 
sity to  tax  in  the  various  States  such 
items  as  gasoline  that  have  brought  into 
our  States  enough  money  to  do  a  good 
job  with  a  roadbuilding  program.  I  say 
to  the  States  that  if  this  is  not  adequate, 
then  look  into  your  own  State  building 
program.  The  building  of  roads  in  these 
areas  is  not  primarily  that  of  a  Federal 
function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  already  we  have  work- 
ing a  good  combination  of  Federal  and 
State  cooperation  in  roadbuilding  pro- 
grams. Let  us  keep  these  programs 
working.  But  let  us  not  add  more  and 
more  and  more.  Where  do  we  stop? 
Where  does  the  all-powerful  Central 
Government  stop?  Where  do  we  stop 
abrogating  our  rights  as  States  and  com- 
munities and  turn  all  of  our  problems 
over  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  admit  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  who  comes  from  a 
rather  poor  section  of  the  country,  Ala- 
bama, that  I  have  to  look  back  with 
pride  upon  how  we  solved  some  of  our 
economic  problems.  We  did  so  with  hard 
work.  We  did  so  by  pulling  ourselves  up 
by  our  bootstraps,  because  we  do  have 
bootstraps.  We  did  it  without  any  for- 
eign aid  from  anyone,  but  with  our  own 
good  minds  and  willing  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  these  people 
are  wonderful  people  who  live  in  the 
Appalachian  area,  people  who  will  solve 
their  problems.  As  I  ride  through  the 
countiy  I  know  that  there  are  areas  of 
unemployment.  But  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  thinks  that  just  because  you 
put  a  slab  of  asphalt  through  a  moun- 
tain road  that  is  not  now  in  too  good 
condition  that  you  are  going  to  put  an 
industiy  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  as  president 
of  the  Associated  Industries  of  my  State. 
I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  men  of  industry 
about  this  great  problem.  One  asphalt 
road  will  not  bring  an  industry  into  any 
mountain  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  know  that  we 
have  a  great  problem  of  training  people 
throughout  the  country.  Surely  they 
need  training.  My  State,  Alabama,  is 
now  in  the  process  of  undertaking  a  great 
program  of  building  trade  schools  in 
which  to  train  its  people.  We  have  been 
able  to  do  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  lot  if  depressed  areas  on  the 
map  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  We  may 
be  depressed  in  comparison  to  other  areas 
of  the  country  that  are  more  wealthy. 
However,  we  are  a  proud  people.  We 
are  working  hard.  We  are  producing 
enough  taxes  to  become  progressively  one 
of  the  wealthier  States  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  watched  as  the  map 
unfolded  some  of  the  counties  which  are 
located  in  the  congressional  district  of 
my  State  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent. We  have  in  the  Appalachian 
region  one  section  that  we  call  Sand 
Mountain,  a  fiat  plateau  of  mountain 
area,  it  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
farming  areas  in  the  United  States.  It 
IS  populated  with  mountain  people  who 
possess  a  lot  of  pride. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hate  for  them 
to  think  that  they  wanted  me  to  stand 
on  the  floor  of  this  Congress  and  call 
them  a  people  dependent  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  people  who  live 
there  as  depressed.  They  are  not  de- 
pressed. They  have  toiled  with  their 
hands  and  built  a  great  land. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  making 
a  very  impressive  statement,  but  I  won- 
der if  he  knows  that  over  $500  million  a 
year  is  going  to  relief  and  related  pro- 
grams in  this  region  the  gentleman  rep- 
resents for  the  cost  of  these  people  now? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  going  to  solve  that  question. 
Can  the  gentleman  prove  it  will  take  one 
man  off  the  payroll? 

Mr.  GRAY.  They  have  been  depressed 
a  long  time.  We  would  like  to  try  some- 
thing. I  am  not  in  the  Appalachian 
region  myself,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  I  feel  it  is 
worth  an  effort  to  try  to  transfer  relief 
checks  into  paychecks. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  we  should  try  to  get 
relief  checks  into  paychecks.  But  I  am 
a  believer  in  the  free  enterprise  system 
as  the  answer  to  this  problem.  I  do  not 
think  you  will  solve  the  problem  by  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  hke  to  point  out 
again  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  cost- 
ing $500  million  a  year  now.  That  is  a 
lot  of  money. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  It  is  a  lot 
of  money,  yes,  but  I  think  we  are  solving 
these  problems  in  the  framework  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  of  our  country. 
You  are  not  going  to  solve  unemploy- 
ment lay  passing  an  Appalachia  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinios  illustrate  the 
fallacy,  the  proven  fallacy,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  majority  relating  to  de- 
pressed areas  and  unemployment  in  this 
country.  We  have  heard  assertions  for 
the  last  6  years  now  that  the  answer  to 
unemployment  is  to  spend  Federal 
money.  I  recall  the  assertion  that  $900 
million  spent  in  a  period  of  about  18 
months  for  an  accelerated  public  works 
program  in  all  these  areas  evidenced  on 
the  map,  some  1,407  areas,  was  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem.  It  was  stated  this 
would  put  people  to  work.  It  was  proven 
it  did  not  put  them  to  work  in  any  sub- 
stantial quantity,  and  when  it  did  put 
them  to  work  it  cost  the  taxpayer  an 
average  of  more  than  $10,000  per  man- 
year. 

I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  new  assertions  in  the 
programs  proposed  here  as  well  as  the 
ones  already  in  existence.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  request  this  year  for  fiscal  1966 
for  programs  that  have  a  relationship  to 
combating  poverty.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  list  of  these  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Table  1. — Federal  programs  currently  operat- 
ing to  combat  poverty  {as  provided  for  in 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966) 
(Note. — These  are  Federal  programs  hav- 
ing the  purpose  or  effect  of  helping  to  elim- 
inate the  causes  of  poverty  or  to  ameliorate 
the  conditioris  of  poverty;  many  of  these  pro- 
grams  are   aimed   specifically   at   the   poor, 
others  are  of  a  more  general  application.) 
[Inmillionf] 

Amount 
budgeted 
Office   of  the  President:    Office  of 

Economic  Opportunity  ' $1,  465.  5 

Department  of  Agriculture: 
Agricultviral      research      ( Hatch 

Act)2 45.9 

Cooperative    extension     (Smith- 
Lever  Act) 70.8 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 1.2 

Economic  Research  Service  ' 9.  5 

Special  milk  program  *> 100.0 

School  lunch  program^ 411.7 

Pood  stamp  program 100.0 

Donation     of     commodities     to 
needy     persons      (other     than 

school  lunch  program)  « 197. 1 

Farmers  Home  Administration  (ru- 
ral housing  grants  and  loans) : 

Development  loans 1. 4 

Grants lo.  4 

Loans   to   elderly 19.0 

Building   loans li.Q 

Total 41.8 

Rural  renewal  loans 3.0 

Direct  loan  accounts' 349.0 

Real    estate 49.0 

Operating     300.0 

Rural     Community     Development 

Service o.  1 

Rental  housing  for  elderly 5.0 

Subtotal 1.335. 1 

Department    of    Commerce:    Area 
Redevelopment  Administration: 
Operations   and   technical   as- 
sistance   4. 1 

Grants  for  public  facilities  (re- 
quires new  legislation) 10.5 

Area       Redevelopment       Loan 

Fund .► 0 

Subtotal 14.6 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare : 
Office  of  Education : 

Vocational  education  acts* 257.5 

Student  loan  program  (Na- 
tional Defense  Education 
Act)9 179.  3 

Science,  mathematics,  for- 
eign language  instructional 
equipment  and  audiovisual 
equipment  for  elementary 
and  high  schools  (National 
Defense  Education  Act) 79.2 

Improved  counseling,  testing, 
and  guidance  in  schools 
(National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act)  i" 81.7 

Cooperative  research  and  dem- 
onstrations   25.0 

Education      of      handicapped 

children" 21.6 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

Administration : 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

grants  to  States" 124.0 

Vocational  rehabilitation  re- 
search and  training 45.8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Federal  programs  currently  operat- 
ing to  combat  poverty  (as  provided  for  in 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966) — Continued 
I  In  millions] 

Amount 
budgeted 
Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare — Continued 
Public   Health   Service: 

Chronic    diseases    and    health 

of  the  aged" _—        $61.2 

Oommunicable  diseases 39.3 

Community  health  practice —  63.4 

Hospital  construction  (amount 
here  is  that  proposed  for  5- 
year  extension  of  Hill-Bvu*ton 

Act)" 303.0 

Environmental  engineering  and 

sanitation'^ 15.9 

Indian  health  activities" 66.0 

Social  Security  Administration: 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance    trust    fund    pay- 
ments   17, 800. 0 

UnemplojTnent     compensation 

and  employment  services 492. 1 

Welfare  Administration: 
Public     assistance     grants     to 

States'" 2,966.4 

Public  Assistance  Administra- 
tion,   services    and    training 

(grants  to  States) "-.- 295.7 

Bureau  of  Family  Services'"-.  6.2 

Maternal  and  child  welfare  ="—         162. 0 

Office    of    Aging 7 

Cooperative  research  for  social 

security 2.0 

Subtotal  -■-. 22.  937.  9 


Department  of  the  Interior :  =- 

Indian  education  and  welfare. J__        106. 8 
Indian  resources  management.'..  0. 1 
(Indians)  construction  of  facili- 
ties and  irrigation  systems 70.0 


Subtotal. 


176.9 


Department  of  Labor: 

Manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment   16.8 

Unemployment  Insurance  Service 
and  US.  Employment  Service 13.4 


Subtotal. 


30.2 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 
Low-income  housing  demonstra- 
tion programs .1 

Public  facility  loans   (1965  cap- 
ital  outlay) 100.0 

Urban  renewal   grants 1.623.0 

Low  rent  public  housing  grants..         248.  2 
Low  rent  public  housing  develop- 
ment loans 646.8 


Subtotal 


..     2,618,1 


Small  Business  Administration: 

Business  loans 240. 1 

Investment  and  development 
company  assistance;  debenture 
purchase  and  loans 79.0 


Subtotal 319.  1 


Total 28.  897.  4 

t  Includes  the  Job  Corps,  community  ac- 
tion programs,  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees program,  rural  areas  program,  work 
experience  program,  adult  literacy  program, 
volunteer  program,  and  general  direction  and 
administration 

-  Includes  project  for  improving  rural  life. 

'  Farm  economics  and  marketing  econom- 
ics. 

•Whole  milk  for  children  in  schools,  day 
camps,  etc. 

=  Includes  both  conunodities  and  cash 
payments. 


"The  1964  figure  (1966  estimate  not  avail- 
able) for  donation  of  food  for  needy  persons 
through  public  and  private  welfare  and  char- 
itable agencies. 

'  90  percent  of  loans  go  to  farmers  with 
income  of  $3,000  or  less.  Purpose  Identical 
to  poverty  act  grants  and  loans  to  farmers. 

I*  Includes  funds  to  Commissioner  for  di- 
rect help  for  culturally  deprived  youth  (resi- 
dential schools,  workstudy.  and  special  proj- 
ects), also.  State  plans  include  heavy  em- 
phasis on  out-of-school  youth. 

» Specifically  intended  for  needy  but  able 
college  students  fund  is  now  meeting  col- 
leges' requests.  States  give  priority  to 
schools  most  in  need  of  assistance  to  buy 
expensive  equipment. 

'"  Key  part  of  efforts  to  prevent  school  drop- 
outs. 

"  Program  designed  to  prevent  future 
dependency. 

'-  These  two  programs  heavily  emphasize 
and  assist  in  expanding,  improving,  and  co- 
ordinating State  and  local  services  and  fa- 
cilities. 

'=  These  programs  (9.  10.  11)  make  a  major 
contribution  to  State  and  local  efforts  to  im- 
prove general  health  and  to  prevent,  control, 
and   treat  disease. 

"  Includes  nursing  homes,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  rehabilitation  centers,  and 
project  grants  for  comprehensive  area  plans 
for  medical  facilities. 

'^  Grant  assistance  to  States,  cities,  Indus- 
tries, and  researchers  to  eliminate  health 
hazards  from  food  andwater. 

'■'Full  range  of  health,  medical,  and  hos- 
pital services  for  Indians  and  Alaskan  na- 
tives: health  education. 

'■  Payments  to  individual  recipients,  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged. 

'■•  A  major  purpose  of  these  grants  is  to 
finance  State  and  local  programs  to  prevent 
dependency  and  causes  of  dependency. 

■ '  .'Administers  public  assistance  grants,  co- 
ordinates Federal  and  State  efforts,  provides 
technical  and  other  assistance  for  programs 
ro  prevent  dependency. 

-"Gr.ints  to  States,  including  research  and 
demonstration  for  improved  maternal  and 
child  health  services  (particularly  in  rural 
areas),  child  welfare  services  and  crippled 
children's  services. 

-■'  Includes  $178  billion  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  trust  fund  payments  (so- 
cial security) . 

--'  These  three  programs,  plus  Public  Health 
Service  health  services,  relate  to  nearly  every 
phase  of  Indian  life. 


Table  2. — Existing  Federal  programs  which 
overlap  programs  proposed  in  S.  3,  the  Ap- 
palachian   Regional   Development   Act   of 
1965 — Amount  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1966 
[In  millions] 
Sec.      201 — Appalachian     Develop- 
ment Highway  System:   Federal- 
aid  highway  program: 

Interstate   System $2,660.0 

Primary   system 440.0 

Secondary   system 296.0 

Urban  highways 246.0 


Total 3,642.0 


Sec.     202 — Demonstration     Health 
Facilities: 
Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 

Service    Act 260.0 

Mentat  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act  and  the 
Community  Mental  Health 
Center  Construction  Act 22.0 


Total 282.0 


Sec.  203 — Land  stabilization,  con- 
servation, and  erosion  control: 
Agricultural     conservation     pro- 
gram  

Cropland  conservation  program.. 


Table  2. — Existing  Federal  programs  which 
overlap  programs  proposed  in  S.  3,  the  Ap. 
palachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965 — Amount  budgeted  for  fiscal  year 
1966— Continued 

[In  millions] 

Sec.  203 — Land  stabilization,  con- 
servation, and  erosion  con- 
trol— Continued 

Conservation  reserve  program $150.  o 

Soil  conservation  service 218.0 


Total. 


Sec.  204 — Timber  Development  Or- 
ganizations : 

Forest  Service  programs 

Farmers     Home     Administration 
credit  programs 

Total 


628.0 

340.0 
248.0 


Sec.  205 — Mining  Area  Restoration: 

The   act    of   Aug.   31,    1954;    the 

act  of  July  15,  1955;  and  the 

act  of  Oct.   15,   1962 

Sec.  206 — Water  resource  survey: 
Civil  works  program  of  the  U.S. 
Army   Corps  of  Engineers   for 
surveys,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  water  resources 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  general 
investigations,  surveys,  and 
studies  on  water  resources 

Total 


588.0 


1.2 


24.0 


11.6 


35.6 


Sec.  211 — Vocational  education  fa- 
cilities: 
The  act  of  Mar.  1,  1931;  the  act 
of  Mar.  18,  1950;  the  act  of 
Aug.  1,  1956:  the  act  of  Sept. 
25.  1962:  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946;  and  the  Vo- 
cational Act  of  1963 257.5 

Sec.  212 — Sewage  treatment  works: 

Sections  301,  311,  and  361  of  the 

Public  Health  Service  Act  and 

the    Federal    Water    Pollution 

Control  Act  for   water  supply 

and  water  pollution  control 40,6 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 

Act  construction  grants 100.0 


Subtotal. 


140.6 


Sec.  214 — Supplements  to  Federal 

grant-in-aid    programs    (those 

programs  in  addition  to  sees. 

201-212) : 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 

Prevention  Act 5.7 

Library  Services  Act 55.0 

Federal  Airport  Act 75.0 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 

of  1963 641.8 

Land    and    Water    Conservation 

Fund  Act  of  1965 125.0 

National  Defense  Education  Act 

of  1958 412.6 


1.315.1 


250.0 
10.0 


Total 6.890.0 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Including  social  se- 
curity, it  amounts  to  $28,897  billion 
Taking  social  security  out,  it  is  $11  bil- 
lion. Included  in  this  aid  to  depressed 
areas  and  aid  to  unemployment  this  year, 
and  in  the  bill  we  passed  last  year  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity,  $1,- 
465,500,000  is  requested  for  the  assist- 
ance of  unemployed  people  in  the  area 
of  the  Job  Corps,  the  community  action 
program,  the  agricultural  program,  the 
rural  area  program,  work  programs,  the 
adult  literacy  prograjn,  and  others,  and 
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in  the  area  of  vocational  education,  a 
duplication  of  what  is  in  this  bill.  In 
addition  to  that,  $100  million  for  the 
food  stamp  plan.  You  have  the  Man- 
power and  Development  Training  Act 
program.  There  is  also  a  figure  in  ex- 
cess of  $300  million  for  the  next  5  years 
for  hospital  construction  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act. 

So  I  think  the  fallacy  is  obvious  in  the 
position  of  spending  a  few  billion  dol- 
lars for  this,  and  this  is  a  $1.92  billion 
program  for  Appalachia  alone,  for  the 
right-to- work  program,  pumping  Federal 
money  into  everything  might  employ  a 
few  more  people,  even  though  the  cost 
is  far  disproportionate  to  the  people  em- 
ployed. 

Would   not   the   gentleman   agree    to 

that? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.     Yes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  further  that  one  of  the  clear- 
est examples  where,  in  my  opinion,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  bijger  abuse,  you  will 
have  more  political  shenanigans,  you  will 
get  less  benefit  as  a  result,  is  the  access 
road  program  in  the  highway  section, 
that  permits  them  to  build  highv.ays 
without  any  standard  of  construction, 
without  any  responsibility  to  maintain 
those  highways  for  tjhe  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Federal  aid  legislation.  With- 
out any  requirement  of  maintenance  they 
can  build  these  access  roads,  a  thousand 
miles  of  them,  to  any  motel  or  hotel  or 
business,  golf  course,  or  almost  any  other 
private  facility,  providing  all  that  with- 
out limitation. 

Does  not  the  genitleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.     Yes;  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  are  really  pertinent  inso- 
far as  they  discuss  the  fact  that  industry 
may  or  may  not  conne  into  the  area  if 
they  are  provided  with  these  benefits 
that  the  Appalachia  bill  would  provide. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  assurance  that 
can  be  given  in  this  kind  of  legislation 
that  with  all  of  the  attractiveness,  with 
the  new  highway  consti-uction  and  the 
other  benefits  that  would  be  provided 
here,  industry  would  go  there. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  situation  in 
Brazil,  where  the  Brazilian  Government 
undertook  to  construct  a  whole  com- 
munity called  Brasilia  out  in  the  hinter- 
lands with  the  idea  that  it  was  going  to 
be  a  center  of  activities  and  was  going  to 
attract  a  lot  of  people  there  and  pro- 
vide a  lot  of  benefits  for  the  whole  na- 
tion. It  virtually  destroyed  the  country, 
because  of  this  great  economic  invest- 
ment in  that  area  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  attractive  for  industry  or  busi- 
ness or  people  to  go  there.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  country  have  been  monu- 
mental. The  distress  that  has  resulted 
from  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazihan  Government  has  been  far- 
reaching,  practically  to  the  point  of  de- 
stroying the  nation  Itself  as  a  nation. 


I  think  this  is  the  riskiest  sort  of  gov- 
ernmental planning.  It  gives  no  real  as- 
surance that  any  benefits  could  come 
even  to  the  area  that  is  intended  to  be 
benefited. 

Ml-.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  may  not  have  attended  the 
committee  when  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  LMr.  Dorn]  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  the  Duke  Power 
Co.,  of  South  and  North  Carolina,  has  an 
application  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  which,  if  granted,  would  call 
for  the  spending  of  almost  as  much 
money  in  the  Appalachian  area  as  this 
entire  bill.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
we  have  the  Federal  Government  here 
with  one  hand  holding  up  the  develop- 
ment of  Appalachia,  if  the  information 
given  us  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  is  con'ect,  and  on  the  other 
hand  pouring  this  largess  in. 

Is  it  true  that  11  of  the  gentleman's 
12  counties  are  in  this  area? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  should  like  to 
nominate  the  gentleman  for  the  "Pro- 
files of  Courage"  award.  I  admire  the 
gentleman's  courage,  if  11  of  his  12  coun- 
ties are  in  this  area  and  he  has  decided 
to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
there  are  enough  oeople  in  the  gentle- 
man's district  that  will  recognize  this 
courageous  action  the  gentleman  has 
taken.  I  hope  this  will  be  recognized  far 
beyond  the  area  of  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict. It  is  most  refreshing  to  me  to 
know  there  are  still  people  here  in  the 
Congress  who  have  the  courage  to  vote 
their  convictions  instead  of  just  voting 
their  districts.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  when  we  vote 
for  this  bill  we  should  in  good  conscience, 
if  we  do  vote  for  it,  vote  for  bills  for  other 
areas.  Since  I  am  not  of  the  view  that 
we  want  to  embark  on  another  spending 
program  for  the  entire  United  States,  I 
cannot  vote  for  my  region  and  turn 
around  and  cast  a  vote  for  another  re- 
gion. Let  us  stop  this  trend  of  more 
spending.  Let  us  stop  this  trend  of  do- 
ing now  and  putting  our  children  in  debt. 
When  we  have  the  money  in  the  bank  I 
am  willing  to  do  it,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Does  the  gentle- 
man recall  an  amendment  in  committee 
when  he  tried  to  insert  another  county 
into  the  program? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  I  recall  it 
because  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  un- 
fairness to  the  gentleman  and  the  other 
gentleman,  that  you  had  included  coun- 
ties of  great  wealth  in  my  district  but  ex- 
cluded one  of  extreme  poverty.  If  I  was 
not,  under  the  circumstances  the  gentle- 
man mentions,  able  to  explain  it  suffi- 
ciently to  you,  how  could  I  explain  it  to 
the  people  back  home?    I  think  if  you 


are  going  to  use  it  for  poverty,  you  ought 
to  put  it  where  poverty  is. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  southern  tier  of  New  York  State 
stretches  for  350  miles  from  Delaware 
County  on  the  east  to  Chautauqua 
County  on  the  west.  It  is  predominantly 
rural;  covered  with  hills,  some  rolling 
and  some  jagged. 

Dming  the  early  months  of  the  plan- 
ning for  this  Appalachian  program.  New 
York  participated.  But  after  about  a 
year.  New  York  withdrew,  in  the  early 
stages  the  13  counties  of  New  York,  the 
southern  tier,  were  included  because  geo- 
graphically and  economically  they 
shared  the  characteristics  of  Appalachia. 
But  when  the  Governor  of  New  York 
withdrew,  they  were  not  included. 

This  omission  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this  bill 
which  is  to  provide  through  regional 
planning  and  development.  Tliese 
comities  certainly  are  part  of  the  region 
of  Appalachia.  Now  this  omission  was 
noted,  as  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  pointed  out  earlier,  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York.  He 
introduced  an  amendment  which  was 
concurred  in  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  who  proposed  certain  changes. 
The  junior  Senator  accepted  those  mod- 
ifications and  the  amendment  was  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Appa- 
lachian Region  Commission  to  consider 
including  the  13  southern  tier  New  Yoi* 
counties.  If,  after  consultation  with 
New  York,  the  Commission  concludes 
that  these  counties  share  the  social  and 
economic  characteristics  of  Appalachia 
and  that  their  inclusion  would  further 
coordinate  economic  development  of  the 
entire  region,  it  would  then  invite  New 
York  to  participate.  If  the  Governor  of 
New  York  accepts,  these  counties  would 
be  included.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  these 
counties  do  in  fact  share  the  social  and 
economic  characteristics  of  Appalachia 
and  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
They  are  poor.  Two  hundred  thousand 
families  in  this  area,  12  percent  of  the 
total,  have  incomes  under  $2,000  a  year. 
In  Delaware,  Allegany,  and  Oswego 
Counties,  15  percent  of  all  families  have 
incomes  in  this  bracket.  This  is  more 
like  West  Virginia  than  the  neighboring 
counties  in  Pennsylvania.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia 17  to  18  percent  have  incomes  un- 
der $2,000  and  in  the  neighboring 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  only 
11  percent.  Now  these  facts  have  sad 
consequences.  Young  people  more  and 
more  are  fleeing  from  this  region.  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  15  percent  of  our 
population  are  in  the  age  bracket  of  15 
to  24.  But  in  the  southern  tier  of  New 
York,  only  12  percent  of  the  population 
is  in  this  bracket.  The  future  of  the 
southern  tier  of  New  York,  like  that  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  lies  in  its  youth. 
If  the  youth  continue  to  flee  from  this 
region,  the  region  will  have  no  future. 

This  amendment  definitely  does  not 
include  the  13  counties  because  it  is  a 
voluntary  program  and  the  Governor  of 
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our  State  despite  the  poverty  that  exists 
there  has  for  some  strange  reason  not 
seen  fit  to  ask  for  their  inclusion.  But 
I  believe  that  the  door  should  be  left 
open. 

Mr.  Chairman,  opponents  of  this 
amendment  have  cited  certain  prosperity 
in  this  area;  in  Elmira,  Binghamton, 
Jamestown,  and  Corning.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  prosperity,  but  I  think  that  this 
is  good  for  the  overall  bill.  The  fact 
that  there  are  small  pockets  of  prosper- 
ity tucked  into  this  huge  fabric  of  pov- 
erty does  not  change  the  case. 

It  strengthens  the  case,  because  these 
pockets  of  prosperity  can  be  the  affluent 
nuclei  around  which  prosperous  regional 
economies  can  be  built.  But  modern  ar- 
teries of  concrete  must  be  stretched  out 
from  the  these  pockets  of  prosperity. 
I  The  penetration  of  the  southern  tier  of 
New  York  by  an  adequate  transportation 
network  is  the  first  requisite  of  its  full 
participation  in  industrial  America.  An 
adequate  highway  system  is  an  absolute 
essential  to  economic  progress  in  these 
rolling  hills. 

I  urge  retention  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  KeeI,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  11  States  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region  had  very  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  of  long-term  duration. 
Because  of  these  difficulties,  the  Gover- 
nors met  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1960  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  could  be 
done.  These  Governors  requested  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish the  President's  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission.  This  Commission 
was  established  on  April  9,  1963. 

This  Commission  included  representa- 
tives of  the  Governors  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  heads  of  major  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  it  worked 
diligently  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  region.  The  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion resulted  in  the  legislative  proposals 
v,-e  are  considering  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

In  fact — this  is  one  point  which  is  ab- 
solutely clear  and  no  man  can  deny  it — 
these  proposals  came  primarily  from  the 
Governors  of  the  11  States  involved  and 
not  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  certainly  agree  with  the  minority 
report  on  this  bill  that  it  would  provide 
preferential  treatment  for  one  region, 
thereby  discriminating  against  other 
areas  with  equal  or  greater  need.  In 
fact,  my  own  Seventh  District  of  Minne- 
sota is  a  good  example  of  areas  that 
would  certainly  qualify  for  Appalachian 
funds  according  to  the  criteria  put  forth 
for  such  need.    For  instance,  we  are  told 


that  in  the  Appalachian  area  30.7  per- 
cent of  the  families  earn  less  than  $3,000 
a  year,  the  statistical  figure  so  often 
thrown  about  these  days  as  the  point  of 
no  return  for  the  poverty  stricken.  In 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Minnesota.  37  percent  of  the  families 
earn  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  but  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  calling  the  area  pov- 
erty stricken.  The  Seventh  District 
needs  realistic  help  in  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove its  income  level,  but  Appalachia 
is  not  going  to  do  the  job.  In  fact,  the 
Appalachian  Act  will  hurt  such  areas  as 
the  Seventh  District  of  Minnesota. 

This  points  out  the  wisdom  of  the  mi- 
nority who  recognize  the  dangers  and 
inherent  unfairness  of  confining  such 
sweeping  aid  to  only  one  region  of  the 
Nation.  This  same  minority  also  has 
proposed  an  alternative  plan,  a  program 
for  all  of  the  Nation  instead  of  just  Ap- 
palachia. The  Appalachian  region,  of 
course,  would  also  benefit,  but  so  would 
other  areas  of  need.  This  Republican 
alternative  recognizes  the  fact  that  if 
such  large  sums  of  money  are  to  be  spent, 
they  should  be  available  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all  areas  of  need  in  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  bill  before 
us  today  that  has  been  noted  in  particu- 
lar by  the  writers  of  the  minority  view 
concerns  the  section  on  highway  con- 
struction. It  is  noted  that  85  percent  of 
the  program  is  for  highways,  even 
though  our  National  Highway  System 
has  been  developed  so  that  all  of  the 
States  in  the  Union,  on  a  time-tested 
formula,  have  shared  in  a  fair  manner  in 
the  Federal  funds  available  for  highway 
construction.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time,  11  States  are  being  singled  out  to 
receive  $840  million  of  special  funds  for 
development  of  highways  and  access 
roads.  Some  of  those  States  are  among 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  in  the  Nation. 

I  always  thought  that  when  you  built 
a  better  mousetrap,  the  public  would 
beat  a  path  to  your  door.  Under  this 
Appalachian  bill,  we  are  going  to  beat 
the  path  to  the  door  first. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  assistance  for 
Appalachia  in  such  a  massive  form  is 
contained  in  statistics  that  are  finally 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
We  are  led  to  believe  that  Appalachia 
'vill  never  recover  or  approach  the  na- 
tional income  average  without  this  bill. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  statistics 
thrown  aiound  were  taken  from  the  1960 
census  and  do  not  reflect  progress  made 
in  the  last  4  years  by  the  communities 
themselves,  through  private  capital  mov- 
ing into  the  area  due  to  the  availability 
of  manpower  and  natural  resources. 
Recent  reports  show  that  the  gap  be- 
tween Appalachian  income  and  the  U.S. 
average  is  narrowing.  In  West  Virginia, 
for  instance,  unemployment  dropped 
from  105.000  in  1961  to  under  60,000  in 
1964.  Such  progress  is  commendable, 
and  reflects  the  basic  spirit  of  America 
that  has  always  believed  that  Washing- 
ton's job  is  to  do  only  what  the  private 
and  local  sectors  cannot  do.  But  I  can 
imagine  how  much  Initiative  there  will 
remain  for  such  improvement  after 
Uncle  Sam  takes  over  the  job,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  in  the 
Nation.    We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 


fact  that  lasting  prosperity  is  only 
created  by  policies  encouraging  ex- 
pansion of  job-creating,  taxpaying  en- 
terprises. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  before  us 
that  concerns  me  is  the  section  on  land 
improvement,  although  the  terminology 
has  been  changed  to  say  "land  stabili- 
station,  erosion,  and  sediment  control, 
and  reclamation  through  changes  in 
land  use.  and  conservation  treatment." 
We  should  remember  that  this  section 
was  entitled,  "Pasture  Improvement  and 
Development"  in  the  Appalachian  bill  of 
the  last  Congress,  and  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  grants  to  landowners  in  amounts 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  improv- 
ing and  developing  25  acres  of  pasture- 
land  owned  by  such  landowner  in  the 
region. 

The  only  difference  between  that  bill 
and  the  one  before  us  today  is  that  the 
acreage  per  farm  has  been  increased 
from  25  acres  to  50  acres  and  that  crop- 
land is  included  with  the  pastureland  as 
eligible  for  improvements.  What  this 
section  does  is  to  transfer  the  pockets  of 
poverty  from  marginal  farms  in  Ap- 
palachia out  onto  the  plains  of  America 
where  beef  and  other  crops  are  already 
being  overproduced.  Our  Government 
recently  spent  $25  million  to  keep  excess 
beef  off  the  market,  and  we  are  already 
paying  to  keep  53  million  acres  of  farm- 
land out  of  production. 

The  relatipnship  of  the  crop  and  pas- 
tureland improvement  section  of  this 
bill  on  the  rest  of  rural  America  is  ap- 
parent. The  Budget  Director  tells  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  that  2'/2  million  farm- 
ers must  leave  their  lands  because  they 
are  not  "efficient"  enough.  But  here  in 
this  bill  we  see  this  same  administration 
attempting  to  set  up  another  round  of 
marginal  farms  to  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  raising  crops  and  com- 
modities that  already  are  in  surplus.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  scheme,  like  so  many 
others  we  have  noted  in  recent  years,  fol- 
low the  very  same  pattern  of  transfer- 
ring misery  from  one  section  of  the 
Nation  to  another.  You  would  think 
they  would  learn  from  past  experience. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  bill  that 
does  not  make  sense.  Section  214  is,  in 
effect,  a  reenactment  of  the  discredited 
and  ineffectual  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  for  the  Appalachian  region.  In 
fact,  it  is  even  worse  than  the  forerun- 
ners, since  this  section  provides  for  an 
increase  to  80  percent  for  the  Federal 
share  of  projects  instead  of  the  original 
50  percent  in  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act. 

Accelerated  public  works — APW — and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion— ARA — have  long  lists  of  dismal 
failures,  unable  to  show  any  substantial 
reduction  in  unemployment  actually 
attributable  to  the  programs.  Even  the 
present  administration  appears  to  have 
deserted  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams, which  makes  the  inclusion  in  this 
bill  even  more  strange. 

ARA  and  APW  are  no  strangers  to  Ap- 
palachia. ARA  admitted  last  year  that 
about  30  percent  of  its  funds  were  spent 
in  the  Appalachian  States,  or  that  ap- 
proximately 23  percent  of  the  APW  funds 
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were  spent  in  AppaMchian  counties — 
without  any  apparent  improvement  in 
the  employment  picture  attributable  di- 
rectly to  such  prograniiB. 

Add  to  this  the  fa(ct  that  76  of  the 
Appalachian  counties! are  not  now  eligi- 
ble for  grants  under  j  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  beqause  they  do  not 
need  it.  But,  undeii  the  Appalachian 
bill  before  us  today,  they  would  indeed 
become  eligible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rtfipectfully  suggest 
that  the  bill  before  us  {has  too  many  defi- 
ciencies, that  more  thought  is  needed 
before  this  Congress  c  r  this  Government 
can  effectively  comb:  it  poverty  in  this 
Nation.  While  I  certainly  am  in  favor 
of  governmental  effOrjtE  to  assist  our  un- 
fortunate citizens,  I  bjolieve  we  need  bet- 
ter programs  than  those  offered  in  this 
bill  that  pours  millions  into  a  sweeping 
program  for  an  isoluted  area.  Let  us 
reconsider. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alal)ama.     Mr.  Chair^ 


man,  I  move  that  the 


<;;:ommittee  do  now 


rise. 

The  motion  was  ag^ieed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  3)  to  provide  putllic  works  and  eco- 
nomic development  jarograms  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as- 
sist in  development  <^t  the  Appalachian 
region,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  5577 ^  to 
clarify  the  status  of  the  Marshfield  Clinic, 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses. 

The  Marshfield  Clinic  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1916  under  the  general  business 
corporation  law  of  Wisconsin.  It  has  be- 
come a  major  economic  factor  in  the 
community  and  a  major  medical  institu- 
tion in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

During  the  almost  $0  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  clinic  has  operated  as  a  corpo- 
ration. During  this  period  it  has  been 
taxed  as  a  corporate  employer.  The  doc- 
tors on  its  staff  are  salaried  and  have 
been  treated  as  employees  for  withhold- 
ing taxes,  social  security  taxes,  and  un- 
employment compensation  taxes,  both 
State  and  Federal. 

Coincidentally,  this  history  of  the 
Marshfield  Clinic  coters  the  same  span 
of  years  as  the  Federial  income  tax.  For 
some  49  years,  no  one  has  questioned  its 
corporate  existence  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses. At  this  late  date,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  has  promul- 
gated regulations  uith  respect  to  so- 
called  professional  corporations  which 


would  take  away  from  the  Marshfield 
Clinic  its  corporate  status. 

Although  the  regulations  in  question 
were  directed  at  a  different  type  of  pro- 
fessional corporation,  organized  vmder 
special  laws  enacted  in  recent  years,  no 
effort  was  made  to  limit  the  impact  of 
the  regulations  to  that  type  of  corpora- 
tion. Instead,  the  regulations  would 
refuse  to  recognize  any  professional  cor- 
poration, regardless  whsin  or  how  orga- 
nized. In  adopting  this  position,  the 
Commissioner  would  reverse  the  long- 
standing rulings  of  his  predecessors  in 
office  that  the  Marshfield  Clinic  is  a  cor- 
poration and  that  its  doctors  are  em- 
ployees of  that  corporation. 

The  Marshfield  Clinic  vas  granted  a 
corporate  charter  by  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin in  1916.  That  status  has  stood 
unchallenged  for  almost  50  years.  No 
claim  is  made  that  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  manner  of  its  operations 
over  those  years  which  would  justify  a 
change  in  position  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  No 
claim  is  made  that  the  Marshfield  Clinic 
has  abused  its  corporate  status,  or  that 
it  was  organized  for  purposes  of  tax 
avoidance,  or  that  it  is  not  conduct- 
ing the  business — the  practice  of  medi- 
cine— for  which  it  was  organized.  I 
have  reviewed  the  matter  with  compe- 
tent legal  authority.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, all  agree  that  the  regula- 
tions are  invalid  as  applied  to  the 
Marshfield  Clinic.  The  clinic  would  un- 
questionably win  its  case  in  court.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  feel  that  the  clinic  should 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  courts  in 
order  to  enjoy  a  right  which  it  has  had 
unchallenged  for  almost  50  years. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  Marshfield 
Clinic  shall  continue  to  be  treated  as  a 
corporation.  It  is  limited  in  scope  to  or- 
ganizations of  long  standing,  such  as  the 
clinic.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  advises  that  there  are 
no  other  known  organizations  which 
would  meet  the  tests  laid  down  in  the 
bill.  Accordingly,  the  bill  will  not  af- 
fect the  regulations,  whether  valid  or 
not,  insofar  as  the  newly  organized  pro- 
fessional corporations  are  involved. 


CLOSING  OF  VA  FACILITIES 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
read  an  interesting  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Mr.  Leslie  Carpenter  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  after  my 
speech. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Carpenter  states  in 
essence  that  the  present  announced  clo- 
sures of  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities, including  Fort  Bayard  in  New 
Mexico,  are  only  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Carpenter  says  that  there  is  more  misery 
coming  and  it  will  be  spread  around  to  a 
greater  extent.  Mr.  Carpenter  indicates 
that  there  is  now  a  report  by  the  Veter- 


ans' Administration  before  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  which  would  reduce  the 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  offices 
to  15.  Mr.  Carpenter  also  asserts  that 
there  are  about  a  dozen  more  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  which  will 
probably  be  shut  down  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  will  ask  questions  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  the  institutions  to  be 
closed  in  the  next  closings  and  the  lo- 
cations of  the  regional  offices.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  enlightening  to  some  of  our 
colleagues  because  they,  too,  may  soon 
be  faced  with  the  task  of  explaining  why 
we  are  curtailing  medical  services  to  our 
veterans  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  be- 
ing a.-^ked  to  extend  medical  care  to  all 
citizens. 

The  column  referred  to  follows: 
Nixon  Clears  His  Desk 

There  already  are  plenty  of  indications 
that  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  started  early  to 
maneuver  the  1968  GOP  presidential  nomi- 
nation for  himself  but  here  Is  another:  Nix- 
on has  arranged  with  his  New  York  law 
partners  to  spend  only  Mondays  at  his  legal 
desk,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  week  for  po- 
litical activity. 

In  about  2  months,  all  the  necessary  pa- 
pers will  have  been  filed  in  the  effort  of 
the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party  to 
unseat  Mississippi's  four  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen. The  FDP  charges  the  Congress- 
men were  illegally  elected  because  Negroes 
were  excluded  from  voting.  Moderate  Re- 
publican House  Members,  seeking  to  reverse 
the  anti-Negro  Image  Barry  Goldwater  gave 
the  GOP,  may  team  up  with  Northern  liberal 
Democrats  to  give  FDP  a  victory. 

The  behind-the-scenes  reason  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat  of  Arkansas, 
did  not  appoint  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  to  the  famous  Mc- 
Clellan Investigating  Subcommittee  is  re- 
p>ortedly  a  conflict  of  interest  In  the  TFX 
probe  the  subcommittee  has  not  yet  fin- 
ished. McClellan  Is  known  to  have  strong 
feelings  about  the  way  the  contract  for  the 
airplane  was  av/arded  and  is  said  to  believe 
Kennedy,  as  his  late  brother's  foremost  ad- 
viser, may  have  had  a  hand  In  the  decision. 
Kennedy  had  been  expected  to  go  on  the 
subcommittee,  which  he  served  for  a  number 
of  years  as  general  counsel. 

Convinced  that  a  tax  cut  during  prosperity 
makes  good  times  better.  President  Johnson 
has  his  advisers  looking  for  what  to  slash 
next,  once  the  excise  tax  reduction  goes 
through  Congress.  Best  bet:  a  new  tax  de- 
duction for  parents  with  kids  in  college,  per- 
mitting them  to  write  ofif  tuition  and  book 
costs.  When  students  are  self-supporting, 
they  would  get  the  tax  break. 

About  a  dozen  more  VA  hospitals  and  35 
more  VA  regional  ofBces  will  probably  be  shut 
down  m  the  not  too  distant  future.  That 
promises  more  lighting  and  thunder  In  the 
White  House-Capltol  relationship  and  threat- 
ens President  Johnson's  goal  to  go  down  in 
history  as  the  President  who  achieved  record- 
breaking  legislative  victories. 

Yet.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  determined  man 
when  It  comes  to  saving  Federal  funds  where 
possible.  While  Members  of  Congress  ap- 
plaud the  objective  in  general  terms,  they 
draw  the  line  when  It  hits  their  own  voters 
back  home. 

The  VA  has  obviously  long  squandered 
money  and  gotten  away  with  It  because  the 
huge  veterans  organizations  are  among  the 
most  powerful  lobbies  in  Washington,  feared 
by  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  Presidents 
alike. 
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Despite  this  political  fact  of  life,  the  Presi- 
dent showed  no  mercy  for  congressional  rank 
In  the  first  order  to  shutter  11  VA  hospitals, 
4  veterans  homes,  and  17  regional  offices. 
One  hospital  is  In  Miles  City,  Mont.,  home 
territory  of  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield.  Another  is  in  Dwlght.  111.,  the 
State  of  Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett 
DiRKSEN.  One  of  the  regional  offices  is  In 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  hometown  of  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  Chairman  George 
Mahon. 

The  most  miffed  of  all  has  been  Mansfield, 
who  notes  that  VA  only  recently  described 
the  Miles  City  hosptial  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  VA  had. 

Key  Members  of  Congress  say  flatly  that, 
because  of  the  political  heat  and  ill  feeling, 
Mr.  Johnson  will  give  a  little  in  the  original 
order  and  agree  to  permit  a  few  of  the  hos- 
pitals, perhaps  two  or  three,  to  remain  open 
for  the  time  being.  The  Miles  City  facility 
would  seem  the  most  likely  to  be  salvaged. 

More  orders  will  be  coming,  however.  VA 
feels  many  of  its  hospitals  are  located  in  the 
wrong  places  and  wants  to  get  rid  of  them. 
It  wants  to  build  new  ones,  locating  each  In 
important  medical  centers  where  there  Is 
access  to  top  specialists. 

VA's  opinion  also  is  that  the  need  for  vet- 
erans hospitals  is  diminishing  with  the  likeli- 
hood of  medicare  and  with  more  and  more 
veterans  covered  by  private  hospital  Insur- 
ance by  their  employers  In  industry  and  busi- 
ness. New,  too,  is  VA's  nursing  home  pro- 
grams. Such  care,  which  Is  all  many  vet- 
erans require,  is  cheaper  than  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

VA  had  67  regional  offices  before  the  John- 
son order  cut  them  to  50.  Before  the  Budget 
Bureau  now  is  a  VA  report  that  It  can  get 
along  satisfactorily  with  merely  15. 


THE   CHALLENGE    OF    CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  REC0r?D  and  include  an 
article  by  Miss  Linda  Willis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction that  I  learned  that  a  young  lady 
from  a  small  community,  but  a  wonder- 
ful section  of  Colorado  was  chosen  to 
represent  our  State  in  the  annual  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  nationwide  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest.  The  achievement 
of  this  girl.  Miss  Linda  Willis  of  Man- 
cos,  Colo.,  may  not  receive  the  wide 
attention  that  some  act  of  violence  might 
command,  but,  to  me,  it  is  worth  eveiy 
bit  of  publicity  that  the  media  care  to 
give  it.  It  represents,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
reminder  to  all  of  us  that  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  are,  indeed,  worthy  of 
our  hopes  for  the  future.  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  share  my  pride  by  discovering 
the  excellence  of  Miss  Willis'  winning 
speech. 

The  speech  follows : 

The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 
(By  Miss  Linda  Willis) 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  enjoy 
many  privileges.  We  are  able  to  speak  freely, 
worship  God  in  our  own  way,  stand  up  for 
what  we  think  is  right,  oppose  what  we  be- 
lieve is  wrong,  and  choose  those  who  govern 
us.  All  of  these  are  examples  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  provided  for  us  as  citizens  of 
this  Nation,  and  as  citizens  of  our  churches, 
schools,  communities,  and  homes. 


However,  citizenship  means  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges.  So  if 
we  do  nothing,  we  are  not  effective  citizens. 
The  challenge  comes  in  assuming  our  duties 
and  responsibilities.  What  are  these  obliga- 
tions? 

John  and  Paul  are  typical  Americans. 
They  enjoy  the  same  benefits  of  citizenship. 
But  how  do  they  approach  its  challenges? 

One  challenge  of  citizenship  is  to  be  con- 
cerned actively  about  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  and  to  accept  willingly  responsibilities. 

John  works  hard  at  his  job  as  a  factory 
foreman.  More  than  that  he  is  always  alert 
for  ways  to  improve  operations.  John  always 
votes  in  elections  and  he  knows  why  and  for 
whom  he  is  voting.  He  often  attends  meet- 
ings of  his  own  political  party.  If  he  is 
asked  to  do  something  by  his  party  chairman 
he  accepts  and  completes  the  assignment 
promptly  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Paul  works  as  a  clerk  in  the  offices  of  a 
large  company.  He  follows  his  supervisors 
instructions  and  obeys  rules.  But  he  cares 
little  about  his  work.  To  Paul  his  job  means 
only  a  pay  check  collected  once  a  week. 
When  elections  are  held,  sometimes  he  votes 
and  sometimes  he  does  not.  Usually  if  he 
does  vote  he  does  not  know  for  whom  or  for 
what  he  is  voting.  When  the  chairman  of 
his  party  asks  him  to  do  something  he  says 
that  he  simply  does   not  have  time. 

Another  challenge  is  to  respect  the  human 
dignity  and  rights  of  others,  and  to  learn 
to  tolerate  ideas  that  differ  from  our  own. 
We  should  voice  our  opinion  on  the  feelings 
we  have,  even  though  they  may  not  agree 
with  popular  opinion.  However,  we  should 
allow  everyone  else  the  same  privilege  of  self- 
expression. 

Let's  see  how  John  and  Paul  meet  this 
chaUenge. 

John  does  or  says  something  constructive, 
rather  than  just  complaining,  when  things 
go  wrong  or  when  someone  disagrees  with 
him.  He  treats  other  people  as  he  would 
like  them  to  treat  him.  He  compromises 
when  possible  with  others  and  respects  their 
rights  and  opinions. 

Paul  clams  up  or  shouts  in  defiance  if 
someone  disagrees  with  him.  Paul  is  always 
right  and  everybody  else  is  always  wrong. 
He  treats  people  as  though  they  were  in- 
ferior to  him.  He  does  not  listen  to  others 
because  he  thinks  he  is  the  only  one  with 
something  worth  saying.  He  never  compro- 
mises because  he  feels  that  that  is  admitting 
defeat  and  he  does  not  believe  that  he  can 
be  defeated. 

The  third  challenge  of  citizenship  is  to 
search  for  facts.  Interpret  them,  and  use 
them  constructively. 

John  learns  about  his  country.  He 
searches  for  facts  such  as  the  true  heritage 
of  the  democracy  in  which  he  lives.  He 
studies  the  facts  that  he  has  searched  out 
and  then  with  a  clear  and  open  mind,  uses 
them  to  strengthen  his  citizenship. 

Paul  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  lazy  to 
search  for  anything.  He  thinks  he  knows 
it  all  so  he  feels  he  shouldn't  waste  his  time 
relearning  something.  He  often  doesn't  In- 
terpret what  he  does  know  Intelligently.  He 
uses  only  the  facts  that  will  help  him  get 
ahead. 

John  and  Paul,  as  citizens  in  their  country, 
show  what  kind  of  citizens  they  are  in  their 
communities,  homes,  or  churches  and  what 
kind  of  citizens  they  were  In  their  schools. 
Why?  Because  they  either  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  6arrying  out  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities or  they  do  not. 

Shall  we  be  like  John  and  raise  our  citizen- 
ship to  new  heights  of  excellence,  or  be  like 
Paul  and  ignore  the  challenge? 

I  am  a  citizen  and  I  can  see. 

That  I  must  work  to  keep  myself  free. 

What  is  my  challenge  then? 

To  stand  for  what  I  know. 

Will  help  to  make  my  country  grow. 


To  search  for  truth,  which  makes  us  free, 
And  to  tolerate  the  ones  that  disagree. 
To  have  respect  for   someone  else's  ability 
To  accept  and  complete  all  assignments  win. 

Ingly. 
To  try  and  accomplish  all  that  I  start. 
In  every  way   and   everything,   learn,  to  do 

my  part. 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  MAKES 
NUMEROUS  AUDITS  AND  RE- 
PORTS  ON  WASTE  AND  EXTRAV- 
AGANCE  IN  WIDE  AREAS  OF  FOR- 
EIGN AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  had  a  continuing  interest  and  con- 
cern in  correcting  and  improving  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  and  have  recently  been 
provided  with  a  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  listing  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  irregularities  have  been 
shown  to  exist  even  in  recent  months 
in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  report  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral comprises  a  listing  of  some  25  spe- 
cific reports  completed  and  a  summary  of 
42  projects  now  in  progress,  as  well  as 
comments  on  other  investigations  being 
conducted  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

The  services  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral are  to  be  commended  and  I  believe 
that  this  listing  of  investigations  will  be 
of  much  interest  and  concern  to  all 
Members.  Under  permission  granted.  I 
include  the  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  accompanying  report 
in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  23, 1965. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Evins:  In  view  of  the  concern  for 
our  work  relating  to  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams which  you  expressed  during  our  ap- 
propriation hearings  on  February  18,  1965, 
we  believe  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
have  a  more  complete  summation  of  the  re- 
ports on  these  matters  which  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  during  the  past  year 
and  the  principal  areas  in  which  we  are  cur- 
rently working  or  contemplate  in  our  work 
plans. 

Attached  for  .your  use  are  ( 1 )  a  listing 
of  the  25  reports  which  we  have  issued  to  the 
Congress  relating  to  the  general  subject  of 
foreign  aid  since  January  1,  1964,  (2)  a  sum- 
mary of  42  work  projects  which  we  now  have 
in  progress,  and  (3)  comments  concerning 
our  further  plans  and  some  particular  areas 
in  which  we  intend  to  expand  our  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 
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General  Accounting  Office  Reports  Issued 
TO  the  Congress  Since  January  1,  1964, 
Relating  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Programs 

(Report  title,  reference  number,  and  date 
issued) 

EUROPE,   NEAR   EAST,   AND  AFRICA 

Examination  of  certain  economic  develop- 
ment   projects    for    assistance    to    Central 


Treaty  Organization  (fiscal  years  1957-62). 
B-146849,  March  5,  1964. 

Followup  review  of  Department  of  De- 
fense action  to  obtain  reimbursement  from 
foreign  countries  for  administrative  ex- 
penses under  the  MAP  (letter  report), 
B-146749,  March  18,  1964. 

Inefficient  utilization  of  personnel  to  ad- 
minister the  military  assistance  program 
functions  in  advanced  Western  European 
countries  (including  a  classified  supple- 
ment), B-133280.  April  2,  1964. 

Furnishing  of  military  assistance  to 
Ethiopia  in  excess  of  the  country's  ability  to 
effectively  use  the  equipment  (classified),  B- 
146887,  May,  6,  1964. 

Ineffective  administration  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  Children's  Hospital  in  Poland  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Department  of  State,  B-146787,  June  17, 
1964. 

Examination  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance program  for  Turkey  (fiscal  years 
1958-62),  B-133026.  June  30,  1964. 

Followup  review  of  Department  of  Defense 
action  to  cancel  excessive  procurement  and 
redistribute  aircraft  spare  parts  programed 
for,  or  delivered  to,  Portugal  under  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  (letter  report),  B- 
146785,  August  14.  1964, 

Deficiencies  in  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  Spanish  Army  (classified).  B- 
125086.  August  25,  1964. 

Inadequate  consideration  given  to  utiliz- 
ing reserve  fleet  ships  In  lieu  of  providing 
new  ships  to  Iran  under  the  military  as- 
sistance program  (cflBssified),  B-133134, 
February  3,  1965. 

FAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program 
for  Indonesia  (classified).  B-146839,  May  6, 
1964. 

Certain  problems  relating  to  administra- 
tion of  the  economic  «nd  technical  assist- 
ance program  for  Vietnam  for  1958-62, 
B-133001,  July  24,  1964. 

Review  of  the  administration  of  assistance 
for  financing  commercial  imports  and  other 
financial  elements  under  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  program  for  Vietnam, 
B-133001,  July  24,  1964. 

Unofficial  use  and  overstated  needs  of 
commercial-type  vehicles  by  the  military 
assistance  advisory  group  and  the  headquar- 
ters support  activity,  Taipei,  Republic  of 
China,  B-146907,  July  31,  1964. 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program 
for  a  Far  East  country  (classified) ,  B-146941, 
September  29,  1964. 

Loss  of  interest  on  U5. -owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan), 
B-146749,  November  24.  1964. 

Ineffective  and  overly  costly  aspects  of 
military  and  economic  assistance  provided 
to  Thailand  (classified),  B-132913  and 
B-133258,  February  17,  1965. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Deficiencies  in  the  administration  of  the 
earthquake  reconstruqtjlon  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  Chile  (including  a  classi- 
fied supplement),  B-14B754,  June  29,  1964. 

Additional  interest  costs  to  United  States 
because  of  premature  releases  of  funds  to  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  administered  by 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
B-146937,  September  8, 1964. 

Improper  payment  of  Colombian  port 
charges  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
sold  under  title  I,  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  B-146820. 
November  17,  1964. 

WORLDWIDE   OR  GENERAL   MATTERS 

Audit  for  fiscal  year  1963.  Export-Import 
Bank,  B- 114823,  February  20,  1964. 

Unnecessary  or  premature  procurement 
and  delivery  of  Sidewinder  missile  training 
systems  to  foreign  countries  under  the 
MAP  (including  a  claesifled  supplement), 
B-146762,  March  12,  19^^. 
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Undercollections  of  Interest  and  principal 
In  foreign  currencies  on  certain  loans  to  for- 
eign governments,  B-146928,  July  17,  1964. 

Improper  retention  of  dollar  collections  on 
loans  made  by  corporate  development  loan 
fund,  B-133220,  September  3,  1964. 

Summary  of  deficiencies  related  to  the  In- 
adequate administration  of  military  budget 
support  funds  provided  to  certain  coun- 
tries under  the  foreign  assistance  program, 
B-146943,  September '28,  1964. 

Excessive  ocean  transportation  costs  In- 
curred under  title  I,  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
B-146820,  October  30,  1964. 

General  Accottnting  Office  Work  in  Prog- 
ress, February  18,  1965,  Relating  to  the 
Foreign  Aid  Programs 

europe,  near  east,  and   africa 

Expenditure  of  military  assistance  program 
funds  for  construction  of  the  Shahabad 
Depot  in  Iran. 

Transfer  of  dollars  to  Iran  under  the  for- 
eign assistance  program. 

Follow-up  examination  of  certain  aspects 
of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Central  Treaty  Orga- 
nization for  a  rail  link  between  Turkey  and 
Iran. 

Programing,  delivery,  and  utilization  of 
aircraft  and  related  equipment  furnished  to 
the  Pakistan  Air  Force  under  the  military 
assistance  program. 

NATO  cost  sharing  of  military  construction 
projects  In  Europe. 

Administration  of  selected  economic  assist- 
ance projects  and  agreements  In  Iran. 

Selected  aspects  of  assistance  to  Ethiopia 
for  airport  facilities. 

Grant  of  corn  costing  over  $23,700,000  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Disposition  of  military  assistance  program 
materiel  in  Prance. 

Use  of  sales  proceeds  from  excess  military 
assistance  program  materiel  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Sales  of  tallow  under  Public  Law  480.  title 
I,  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Potential  commercial  markets  for  wheat  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Expenditure  of  U.S.  dollars  for  bags  pro- 
vided to  the  United  Arab  Republic  for  use  in 
distributing  corn  granted  under  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480. 

FAR    EAST    AND    SOUTH    ASIA 

Administration  of  a  fixed  communications 
system  for  the  Government  of  Indonesia 
under  the  military  assistance  program. 

Administration  of  military  and  economic 
assistance,  Philippines. 

Costs  resulting  from  policy  donating  flour 
instead  of  wheat  to  voluntary  relief  agencies 
for  distribution  abroad  under  Public  Law 
480  (Taiwan). 

Maintenance  costs  required  to  correct 
deficiencies  In  vehicles  procured  in  Japan 
under  the  military  assistance  program. 

Administration  of  agricultural  market  de- 
velopment activities  in  Japan. 

Payments  of  living  quarters  allowances  to 
certain  military  personnel  on  Taiwan. 

Manpower  utilized  to  administer  military 
assistance  In  Japan. 

Management  of  Nike  Hercules  missile  sys- 
tems furnished  to  the  Republic  of  China 
(Taiwan)  under  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Technical  data  received  from  Japanese  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  under  the  military  as- 
sistance program. 

Administration  of  U.S.  assistance  for  se- 
lected development  projects  In  Pakistan. 

Management  and  utilization  of  commodi- 
ties provided  under  the  economic  assistance 
program  to  the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan) . 

Management  of  commodities  provided  to 
support  the  food-for-work  program  in 
Taiwan. 


Management  of  local  curfcncies  owned  or 
available  to  the  United  States  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Dollar  costs  incurred  in  financing  purchases 
of  conunodltles  produced  In  BrazU. 

Costs  Incurred  due  to  the  use  of  an  un- 
favorable exchange  rate  In  converting  dollars 
into  Ecuadoran  currency. 

Administration  of  loans  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Costa  Rica  for  budgetary  support. 

Justification  of  budgetary  support  loans 
made  to  the  Government  of  Ecuador. 

Administration  of  accommodation  ex- 
change service  in  Brazil. 

Administration  of  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram in  Chile. 

Payment  of  Colombian  port  charges  for 
commodities  donated  under  title  III,  Public 
Law  480. 

WORLDWIDE  OR  GENERAL  MATTERS 

Administration  of  the  training  of  foreign 
personnel  under  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram (Greece,  Iran,  Japan,  Taiwan). 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, fiscal  year  1964. 

Utilization  of  excess  personal  property  In 
foreign  assistance  program  (Japan,  Korea, 
Thailand,    Taiwan,    Germany,    Turkey). 

Practice  of  transporting  overseas  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  to  and  from  work  ( Korea, 
Philippines,  Thailand,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay) . 

Ocean  transportation  costs  for  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  donated  under 
titles  II  and  III,  Public  Law  480. 

Use  of  excess  U.S.-ov(med  foreign  currencies 
to  pay  international  air  travel  ticket  costs 
being  paid  in  dollars. 

Use  of  excess  U.S. -owned  foreign  curren- 
cies to  pay  costs  of  transporting  personal 
effects  of  U.S.  officials  traveling  overseas. 

Administration  of  claims  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  recovery  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion costs  financed  under  Public  Law  480. 

Audit  of  consolidated  financial  statements 
for  AID  lending  activities. 

RECAPITULATION 

Europe,  Near  East,  and   Africa 13 

Far  East  and  south  Asia 13 

Latin    America 7 

Worldwide  or  general  matters 9 

Total 42 

General    Accounting    Office    Work    Plans 

RELATING   to   THE   FOREIGN    AlD    PROGRAMS 

We  plan  to  give  increasing  attention  to 
activities  or  programs  for  which  several 
agencies  or  departments  have  responsibili- 
ties, such  as  the  activities  relating  to  the 
food-for-peace  program  (Public  Law  480), 
the  utilization  and  management  of  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currencies,  and  the  use 
and  disposition  of  excess  property  in  relation 
to  foreign  aid  programs.  We  expect  to  search 
for  opportunities  to  reduce  costs  without 
adverse  effect  on  the  objectives  of  these  pro- 
grams and  wherever  possible  to  develop 
specific  recommendations  for  improved  man- 
agement controls  over  them.  We  expect  to 
focus  attention  to  the  fullest  extent  practi- 
cable on  the  management  aspects. 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  proportion 
of  foreign  aid  to  Latin  America  in  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  we  plan  to  increase 
our  application  of  effort  in  Latin  America  as 
a  geographic  area.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  staffs  traveling  from  the  United 
States  without  decreasing  our  efforts  in  the 
Far  East  or  Europe. 

Our  continuing  plans  and  test  reviews 
must  of  necessity  be  fiexible  and  selective  in 
order  to  recognize  and  be  responsive  to  areas 
of  congressional  interest,  changing  condi- 
tions, and  relative  significance  of  the  many 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  activities.  Primary 
emphasis  will  be  toward  completing  and  re- 
porting to  the  Congress  on  the  assignments 
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we  have  already  in  progress.  Further  work 
proposed  for  1965  and  1966  includes  selective 
projects  for  reviews  within  the  areas  of  the 
following: 

1.  Public  Law  480  activities:  Algeria, 
Brazil.  India.  Korea,  Mexico,  specific  elements 
affecting  the  program  as  a  whole,  such  as 
transportation  costs,  foreign  agents'  com- 
missions, budgetary  controls,  etc. 

2.  Administration  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance:  Brazil.  India.  Korea.  Peru, 
specific  elements  of  program  man.Tgement 
affecting  more  than  one  country,  such  as 
loan  administration. 

3.  General: 

Utilization  and  management  of  foreign 
cxxrrencies  including  top  coordination  among 
the  several  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, with  test  reviews  in  coim tries  or  of 
specific  facets  to  be  selected. 

Excess  property  to  be  included  as  an  ele- 
ment for  con.sideration  in  reviews  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  activities,  and 
of  AID  management  of  excess  property  uses. 

Followup  of  matters  previously  reported. 


It  is  no  longer  morally  or  politically  accept- 
able for  advanced  nations  to  ignore  the  back- 
ward helplessness  of  a  less  advanced  nation. 
Ours  is  the  obligation  to  avoid  disaster  and 
misery  for  ourselves  and  others.  To  prevent 
war  is  to  not  only  save  our  country  from 
untold  sorrow  but  other  countries  also.  Our 
challenge  is  to  strive  for  peace  for  the  good 
of  all. 

With  peace  as  our  goal,  other  great  chal- 
lenges are  met  too.  Individual  dignity  as 
well  as  united  strength  develops  with  patri- 
otism. We  are  able  to  stand  in  a  crowd  and 
be  free  and  united  in  one  person.  We  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  brother 
standing  next  to  us,  be  he  white  or  black, 
has  the  same  freedom  of  feeling  that  we 
have.  With  dedicated  citizens  comes  a  pride 
in  national  economic  and  political  stand- 
ards. 

Oiu*  challenge  is  to  evaluate  the  past,  deal 
with  the  present  and  prepare  for  the  future. 
If  we  answer  our  challenge  we  can  stand  tall 
and  look  up  to  a  peaceful  and  prideful  re- 
ward. 


THE   CHALLENGE    OF    CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  I  am  pleased  to  notice 
that  Miss  Bonnie  Ann  Utter  of  Wheat- 
land, Wyo.,  is  the  winner  of  this  contest 
for  my  State  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  her  excellent 
paper  entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Citi- 
zenship." 

Her  rallying  cry  is  to  "stand  tall"  to 
live  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  being  an 
American  in  today's  world  and  it  is  in- 
deed a  challenge  which  should  win  the 
support  of  all. 

The  paper  referred  to  follows: 
The  Challenge  op  CmzENSHip 
(By  Bonnie  Utter) 

Standing  tall  in  the  crowds,  looking  high 
In  the  sky,  we  are  citizens  and  our  chal- 
lenge is  greater  than  all  others. 

Fifty  years  ago  our  Nation  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  and  terrible  conflict.  In 
World  War  I  almost  9  million  lives  were 
lost.  Twenty-five  years  later  we  were  caught 
in  another  battle — the  second  of  the  world 
wars.     Thirty-six  million  lives  were  lost. 

In  50  years,  vast  changes  have  come  about. 
Our  positions  as  citizens  differ,  for  better 
and  for  worse,  from  the  position  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  25  and  50  years 
ago.  But  the  challenge  has  not  changed 
from  that  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
In  1914  the  world  was  dominated  by  fears 
and  by  the  ambitions  of  a  few  great  powers. 
In  the  1930"s  the  world  was  confronted  with 
the  horrors  of  dictatorship  and  by  the  preju- 
dices of  one  people  against  another.  Today, 
in  the  sixties,  we  face  all  these  crises  and 
we  must  overcome  them.  Our  capacity  to 
face  realities  must  be  developed  to  allow  us 
to  settle  disputes  that  would  have  led  to  a 
major  war  in  the  strained  conditions  of  1914. 
Our  challenge  is  to  meet  today's  dangers  and 
deal  with  them  in  a  common  effort  to  quiet 
the  fears,  to  turn  ambitions  into  peaceful 
strength,  to  develop  dictatorships  into 
stronger  governments  and  to  kill  the  cancer 
of  racialism. 

Citizenship  extends  beyond  our  own  doors 
to   the  doorsteps  of  people  of  other  lands. 


FOURTH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
PEACE   CORPS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of 'the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fourth  anniversary  in  the  life 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  When  President 
John  Kennedy  signed  the  Executive 
order  for  this  agency  on  March  1,  1962, 
few  of  us  anticipated  the  succe.sses  which 
the  Peace  Corps  would  achieve  for  the 
United  States. 

The  successes  are.  indeed,  many,  and 
are  meaningful.  How  many  of  us  real- 
ized 4  years  ago  that  we  would  have  on 
this  date  requests  from  over  70  countries 
for  Peace  Corps  volunteers?  Even  more, 
how  many  of  us  realized  that  almost 
9.000  volunteers  would  be  abroad  in  46 
countries,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  we  would  have  in  training  and 
at  work  almost- 15.000  volunteers?  It  is 
a  remarkable  achievement  for  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  concept  and  creation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  stands  as  a  tribute  to  President 
Kennedy.  It  will  be  to  President  John- 
son's lasting  credit  that  he  has  so  strong- 
ly supported  an  expansion  of  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Peace  Corps  by  requesting 
legislation  which  will  allow  17,000  volun- 
teers to  be  put  into  training  or  actual 
service  by  the  end  of  August  1966. 

The  complexities  of  balancing  the  in- 
terests of  this  country's  citizens  with 
those  of  other  nations  is  a  delicate  one. 
As  citizens  and  as  Members  of  Congress, 
we  face  problems  which  require  the  full- 
est utilization  of  our  energies  and  the 
strongest  assertion  of  our  leadership. 
We  are  continually  looking  for  a  better 
way  to  help  freedom-loving  nations 
around  the  globe.  Some  of  the  proposed 
solutions  have  not  been  as  effective  as 
we  would  like  them  to  be — others  have. 

We  realize  that  we  may  not  find  total 
answers,  and  that  problems  will  continue 
to  persist  throughout  our  generation  and 
beyond.  In  the  Peace  Corps  programs, 
we  have  found,  after  4  years,  a  partial 
answer  to  some  of  the  complex  problems 


with  which  we  are  confronted.  With  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  as  our  envoys,  this 
country  can  demonstrate  its  sincere  and 
worthwhile  desire  to  exist  with  all  na- 
tions without  conflict.  We  can  show  that 
our  citizens,  from  every  corner  of  the 
United  States,  have  a  sincere  desire  to 
exchange  ideas  and  to  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  friends,  to  teach  them,  to 
help  them  improve  their  abilities  to  help 
themselves.  The  idea  of  the  Peace  Corps 
is  relatively  new  in  the  histories  of  na- 
tions. In  the  long  mark  of  time,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  not  accomplished  abso- 
lutes. The  volunteers  have  not  provided 
a  total  change  or  total  development  for 
the  citizens  of  any  country. 

V/hat  it  has  done  is  begin,  just  begin, 
to  show  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  that  we  do  want  to  help,  in 
whatever  way  we  are  able.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  brought  for  some  the  first 
gleam  of  promise.  It  has  shown  the  way 
for  some  people  who  have  enjoyed  no 
succcess.  and  who  have  little  or  no  un- 
derstanding of  how  to  succeed.  These 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  are  living 
with  the  people  of  46  nations  bring  with 
them  some  measure  of  ability  to  provide 
nev/  ideas,  new  hope,  and  a  new  spirit. 
The  4  years  of  the  Peace  Corps  have  been 
just  the  start  on  a  long  pull.  But  these 
4  years  have  provided  a  solid  base  for  the 
further  development  of  nations  and  the 
strengthening  of  friendships  between  na- 
tions. 

I  take  great  pride  in  having  seen  the 
Peace  Corps  come  into  being  and  become 
an  integral  part  of  our  way  of  life  here 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to  wish 
the  best  to  the  Peace  Corps  on  its  an- 
niversary, and  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions for  its  4  successful  years. 


March  1,  1965 


FOURTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF     THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  esteemed  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan!,  in  calling  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  fact  that  today  is  the 
fourth  anniversai-y  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

It  was  4  years  ago  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  signed  into  law 
the  legislation  establishing  the  Peace 
Corps  organization.  Many  of  us  here 
today  witnessed  that  historic  event. 

How  short  a  time  ago  that  seems.  Yet 
in  months  since,  the  Peace  Corps  sent 
thousands  of  American  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  into  foreign  lands  around  the 
globe.  Of  those,  many  already  have  re- 
turned to  enrich  the  fabric  of  American 
life  with  their  experiences.  Thousands 
more  have  taken  their  places  and  now 
labor  abroad. 

In  4  short  years  the  Peace  Corps  has 
gone  from  an  idea  embodied  in  an  act  of 
Congress  to  an  organization  which  enjoys 
the  respect  of  all  Americans  and  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  accomplishment. 


been  busy  ones  and 
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For  this  new  agenchf,  the  4  years  have 


tull  of  some  diflB- 


cult  times.  The  achievements  have  been 
significant,  howeverj  and  the  praises 
deserving.  I 

The  concept  of  tW  Peace  Corps  is  a 
unique  one.  Perhaps!  the  concept  can  be 
illustrated  through  an  old  world  proverb 
which  has  been  repeated  many  times  in 
this  country.  It  goes  something  like 
this:  If  I  give  you  a  dollar,  and  you  give 
me  a  dollar,  we  do  not  realize  any  gain; 
but  if  I  give  you  an  idea,  and  you  give 
me  an  idea  in  return,  then  each  of  us 
has  two  ideas  and  we  have  truly  made 
a  profit. 

This  old  saying  illustrates  what  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  doing  in  its  4 
years.  The  agency  is  not  intended  to 
administer  the  exchange  of  material 
goods.  The  Peace  Corps  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst  of  ideas  and  ideals. 
With  the  volunteers'  enthusiasm  and 
desire  as  the  magic  Ingredient,  we  are 
able  to  take  small  parts  of  this  country's 
way  of  life  and  offer  It  to  the  people  who 
want  our  help. 

The  volunteers  are|,  in  many  ways,  the 
reflection  of  what  this  country  has  best 
to  offer  its  friends:  ajn  intense  desire,  an 
honest  one,  to  take  \  the  extra  step  to- 
ward peace;  to  walk  the  extra  mile  to 
help  our  neighbor^j  where  we  can; 
to  journey  down  anjy  road  to  do  what 
we  hope  is  our  shave  of  accepting  the 
responsibilities  of  a  Successful  nation. 

I  am  advised  ther$  will  be  nearly  15,- 
000  volunteers  overseas  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  Their  stock-in-trade  is  the  good 
will  of  the  American  people.  In  their  kit 
baps  are  the  simplei  American  tools  of 
hard  work,  patienc^,  some  know-how, 
but  more  than  anyl|liing  else — a  desire 
to  help.  I 

The  Peace  Corps  is  people  to  people. 
The  volunteers  get  out  into  the  villages 
and  rural  areas.  They  live  in  the 
crowded  neighborhoods  of  the  large 
cities.  They  shop  in  the  marketplace, 
and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men 
and  women  in  all  levels  of  the  commu- 
nities. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  a  vitality  which 
seems  to  be  contagious.  The  number 
of  applications  for  volunteer  openings 
continues  to  grow,  providing  the  source 
for  a  continued  expansion.  Rather  than 
showing  signs  of  middle  age,  I  would 
say  the  Peace  Corps  is  taking  on  the 
lool;  of  increased  determination  to  do  its 
job.  confident  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  has  done  a  good  job,  and  that  it  can 
do  more. 

In  commemorating  this  notable  occa- 
sion, I  want  to  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  Peace  Corps  Director 
Sargent  Shriver.  He,  more  than  any 
other  individual,  can  be  credited  with  or- 
ganizing the  Peace  Cbrps,  formulating  its 
programs  and  guiding  it  through  4  years 
of  successful  operation. 

Commendations  must  also  go  to  the 
fine  professional  staff  which  Director 
Shriver  has  assembled.  Both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  Corps'  Washington  headquar- 
ters, they  have  served  with  an  enthu- 
siasm and  a  dedication  which  is  an  ex- 
ample to  all  who  serve  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 


Further,  our  Nation  owes  a  debt  ol 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  those  who  are 
serving,  or  who  have  served,  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  These  volunteers  have  left  the 
comforts  of  their  homes  and  the  security 
of  the  familiar  to  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  fellowmen  in  Tar-off  places 
of  the  world  which  are  neither  com- 
fortable nor  secure. 

In  doing  so  they  have  written  a  glori- 
ous, indelible  page  in  American  history. 
Long  after  the  alarms  and  exciu-sions  of 
our  own  day  are  long  forgotten,  men  will 
still  be  inspired  and  motivated  by  the 
sacrifices  of  these  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Therefore.  I  am  proud  today  to  take 
note  of  the  Peace  Corps'  fourth  anniver- 
sary, to  wish  it  happy  birthday.  I  hope 
for  its  continued  success,  and  wish  its 
staff  and  volunteers  Godspeed. 


CLOSING  DOWN  OF  VA  HOSPITALS 
AND  REGIONAL  OFFICES— IT'S 
TIME   FOR   SOME   ANSWERS 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  now  a  rumor  has  been  circu- 
lating among  Members  of  this  House  that 
VA  closings  announced  January  14 
were  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  whole- 
sale closings  of  VA  facilities.  It  would 
now  appear  that  the  cat  is  so  far  out 
of  the  bag  that  a  syndicated  columnist 
thinks  he  has  good  reason  to  state  it  in 
print. 

I  refer  to  the  disturbing  statements  of 
the  columnist,  Leslie  Carpenter,  in  his 
column  "Washington  Beat,"  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Saturday, 
February  27.  That  column  not  only  re- 
ports that  about  a  dozen  more  VA  hos- 
pitals and  many  more  regional  oflBces  will 
be  shut  down  in  the  near  future,  but  it 
also  alludes  to  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion report  now  pending  before  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  that  the  VA  "can  get 
along  satisfactorily  with  15  regional 
offices,"  a  substantial  reduction  from  the 
current  67  offices. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  this  same  story 
Mr.  Carpenter  points  out  that  VA  officials 
believe  "the  need  for  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  is  diminishing  with 
the  likelihood  of  medicare." 

Does  this  mean  passage  of  a  hospital 
insurance  program  will  force  all  veterans 
to  accept  the  limited  and  inadequate  cov- 
erage provided  therein?  If  so,  we  are 
about  to  witness  a  complete  departure 
from  the  time  honored  concept  of  the 
role  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
providing  full  medical  services  to  our 
aging  and  chronically  ill  veteran  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  a  plan  to  re- 
duce further  the  number  of  VA  hospitals 
in  this  country  by  at  least  a  dozen  and 
reduce  VA  regional  offices  to  only  15,  and 
if  there  is  some  scheme  in  the  planning 
stage  to  transfer  some  functions  of  the 
Veterans'     Administration    to     Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  or  some  other 
welfare  agency  after  enactment  of  the 
proposed  hospital  insurance  program, 
then  Mr.  Driver  has  a  responsibility  and 
a  duty  to  spell  out  his  plans  right  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  works  its  will  on  the 
proposed  medicare  bill — not  several 
months  or  a  year  from  now.  If  the  re- 
ports of  the  Administrator's  plans  are 
correct.  Congress  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  adequate  alternatives 
and  safeguards  for  our  aging  veteran 
population  under  the  initial  provisions 
of  any  medical  care  bill  that  might  be  ■ 
enacted. 

If  the  VA  Administrator  is  not  inclined 
to  come  forward  of  his  own  accord  with 
a  clear  statement  of  his  long-range  plans, 
then  the  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  should  interro- 
gate him  thoroughly,  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  country  can  know  what  measure  of 
care  our  veterans  can  expect  to  receive 
in  the  future. 

It  is  time  for  straight  talk  without  any 
evasive  answers.  Let  us  find  out  now 
whether  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
about  to  change  its  policy  of  providing 
full  and  adequate  care  for  America's 
aging  and  disabled  veterans. 


FEDERAL  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCING  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
FACILITIES   MUST   BE   ENDED 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
,  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a 
joint  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  and  by  myself, 
issued  today  in  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  H.R.  5586.  H.R.  5598.  H.R. 
5587,  and  H.R.  5599: 

Statement  Concerning  Federal  Tax  Exemp- 
tion FOR  State   and  Local  Financing  or 
Industrial  and  Commercial  FACiLrnES 
(By  Congressman  Clement  J.  Zablocki  and 
^       Congressman   Henry   S.   Reuss) 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  ac- 
corded to  State  and  local  governments  the 
privilege  of  issuing  tax-exempt  securities  to 
finance  public  facilities  and  services — like 
schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and  sewers.  On 
such  tax-exempt  securities,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment foregoes  tax  revenues  which  are,  in 
effect,  subsidies  to  local  governments.  So 
long  as  these  subsidies  are  for  basic  public 
purposes,  the  burden  on  the  Federal  taxpayer 
can  be  justified. 

But  when  States,  their  subdivisions,  or 
their  dummy  corporations  issue  tax-exempt 
securities  to  finance  the  construction  of  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  facilities  for  sale  or 
lease  to  private,  profitmaking  corporations, 
they  are  invading  the  private  domain.  Under 
the  cloak  of  public  purpose,  they  are  merely 
funneling  the  benefits  of  cheaper,  tax-exempt 
financing  to  private  entities  which  have  no 
right  whatsoever  to  tax  exemption.  This 
raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  through  abuse 
of  a  tax  privilege  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses, cannot  be  Justified. 

The  cash  benefits  which  a  large  corpora- 
tion can  receive  from  tax-exempt  financing  of 
industrial  facilities  are  substantial.     In  the 
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first  place,  tax  exemption  reduces  the  cost 
of  borrowing  to  build  plants  from  1  to  2  per- 
centage points  for  even  the  most  creditworthy 
industrial  corporation.  Secondly,  by  electing 
to  lease  rather  than  to  purchase  publicly  fi- 
nanced facilities,  the  tenant  can  frequently 
charge  off  rental  cost  on  a  basis  more  ad- 
vantageous than  it  can  by  talcing  deprecia- 
tion on  self-financed  facilities.  Also,  as  a 
lessor  rather  than  an  owner  of  industrial 
property,  a  corporation  can  avoid  paying 
property  taxes.  Thirdly,  by  itself  purchasing 
the  tax-exempt  securities,  a  corporation  can 
earn  tax-exempt  income  while  it  enjoys  a 
lower  rental  cost  due  to  tax-exempt 
borrowing. 

THE    RACE   TO    MISUSE    LOCAL    TAX-EXEMPTION 
PRIVILEGES 

Until  the  mid-1950's,  few  States  had  pro- 
vided themselves  or  their  subdivisions  with 
the  authority  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  for 
industrial  purposes.  But  from  about  1957 
on.  the  race  has  been  on.  States,  cities, 
towns,  villages,  development  agencies,  and 
even  artificially  created  "municipal"  dis- 
tricts have  scurried  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  key  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

As  late  as  1960  only  nine  States  had  legis- 
lation permitting  local  governments  or  their 
creatures  to  engage  In  tax-exempt  Industrial 
financing.  Today,  27  States  have  passed 
such  legislation.  The  local  communities  of 
less  than  10  States  are  using  the  authority 
today  In  a  substantial  way.  But  soon,  local 
governments  of  every  States  In  the  Union 
may  feel  they  must  do  likewise  in  self- 
defense. 

The  volume  of  tax-exempt  Industrial 
financing  undertaken  by  States  and  local 
governments  has  climbed  alarmingly  in  the 
past  few  years.  A  recent  University  of  Wis- 
consin study  puts  the  total  to  date  at 
around  $1  billion.  This  total  is  likely  to 
continue  to  grow  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
Not  only  will  more  localities  get  into  the 
act.  The  size  of  Individual  issues  can  be  ex- 
pected to  increase.  The  reason  is  that  the 
device  of  the  tax-exempt  Industrial  revenue 
bond  enables  even  tiny  communities  to  mar- 
ket huge  Issues — Issues  based  on  the  credit 
ratings  of  beneficiary  corporations  rather 
than  the  credit  ratings  of  the  issuing  public 
entity. 

Here  are  some  recent  examples  of  large- 
scale  diversions  of  tax-exemption  benefits 
to  major  corporations: 

1.  Cutler-Hammer  Corp.  of  Milwaukee:  On 
March  12.  1964,  this  Milwaukee  company  an- 
nounced that  It  would  move  a  part  of  Its 
manufacturing  operations  to  Bowling  Green, 
Ky..  sometime  in  1965.  Some  750  skilled 
workers  will  lose  their  Milwaukee  jobs  as  a 
result.  While  the  company  stated  that 
lower  wages  and  taxes  in  the  new  location 
were  responsible  for  Its  decision,  an  impor- 
tant reason  was  the  offer  by  the  city  of  Bowl- 
ing Green  to  build  a  new  factory  for  the 
company.  The  city  council  on  March  13, 
1964,  voted  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
$6,500,000  In  tax-free  revenue  bonds  for  use 
to  build  a  plant  for  Cutler-Hammer  Corp. 

2.  Harvey  Aluminum  Co.:  In  October 
1963.  Lewlsport.  Ky.,  announced  a  $50  mil- 
lion revenue  bond  issue  to  build  a  new 
aluminum  rolling  mill  for  Harvey  Alumi- 
num Co.  This  Is  like  a  gnat  trying 
to  carry  an  elephant.  Harvey  Aluminum 
enjoys  $75  million  per  year  annual  sales. 
It  Is  the  fifth  largest  aluminum  producer  In 
the  United  States.  Lewlsport,  Ky.,  is  a  com- 
mimity  of  780  persons  on  the  Ohio  River. 
How  was  Lewlsport  able  to  find  buyers  for 
Its  huge  bond  Issue?  Though  Lewlsport  can 
confer  its  tax  exemption  privilege  on  the 
bonds,  Harvey  Aluminum's  soundness  as  a 
business  was  the  Indispensable  ingredient  for 
making  the  bonds  attractive  to  Investors. 
One  of  the  company's  bankers,  the  Bank  of 
America,  headed  a  syndicate  to  take  up  an 
$8  million  share. 


3.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.:  Macy's,  the  well- 
known  New  York  department  store,  suggested 
to  the  city  of  Topeka  that  Macy's  buy  land  in 
downtown  Topeka.  build  a  store  and  a  300- 
car  parking  garage,  and  then  sell  the  whole 
thing  to  the  city,  on  a  lease-back  arrange- 
ment. To  pay  for  this  purchase,  the  city 
offered  to  issue  a  tax-exempt  $3,700,000  rev- 
enue bond,  and  to  rent  the  facilities  to 
Macy's  for  40  years.  Since  the  city  will  own 
the  building.  Macy's  will  not  be  subject  to 
real  estate  taxes  for  10  years.  In  lieu  of 
these  taxes,  it  is  reported  that  Macy's  will 
pay  Topeka  about  $50,000  annually  for  40 
years  on  a  prime  downtown  location. 

ECONOMIC    DANGERS    OF    LOCAL    TAX-EXEMPT    IN- 
DUSTRIAL   FINANCING 

The  economic  effects  of  local  tax-exempt 
Industrial  financing  are  no  less  objection- 
able than  Its  effect  on  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture. The  do-it-yourself  system  of  diverting 
Federal  funds  to  private  enterprises  avoids 
the  inconvenience  of  having  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  Government.  But  it 
is  a  costly  and  self-defeating  way  to  stim- 
ulate industrial  development  for  the  local 
communities  concerned  as  well  as  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

1.  It  undermines  Federal  economic  pro- 
grams for  local  development. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  concerned  not 
only  to  keep  the  economy  as  a  whole  ex- 
panding through  general  economic  policies 
like  the  tax  cut.  It  Is  also  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  special  problems  of  States 
and  localities  with  high  and  persistent  un- 
employment. To  this  end,  the  area  redevel- 
opment, small  business,  and  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  programs  were  devised,  and  there 
is  now  pending  a  new  general  program  for 
the  multi-State  Appalachian  region. 

In  each  of  these  programs  it  is  an  objective 
to  help  particular  areas  In  ways  which  will 
not  create  distress  in  others.  For  example, 
both  the  area  redevelopment  and  public 
works  programs  expressly  prohibit  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  plant  pirating  and  the 
export  of  unemployment  to  presently  healthy 
areas.  It  is  the  aim  of  all  these  programs  to 
establish  and  to  encourage  Industrial  de- 
velopment which  is  appropriate  for  the  re- 
source base  of  a  given  locality  and  economi- 
cally beneficial  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

But  efforts  to  administer  Federal  programs 
in  a  responsible  manner  will  be  undermined 
if  an  increasing  number  of  local  governments 
help  themselves  to  Federal  funds.  Few  States 
require  their  local  units  to  observe  stand- 
ards approaching  those  of  Federal  programs, 
and  local  governments  themselves  show  no 
disposition  to  go  in  for  self-denying  guide- 
lines. 

2.  It  encourages  plant  pirating.  With  the 
lure  of  tax-exempt  financing,  major  com- 
panies can  be  enticed  away  from  their  present 
locations.  When  this  happens,  luiemploy- 
ment,  reduced  purchasing  power,  higher  wel- 
fare costs,  and  a  reduced  tax  base  are  the  lot 
of  communities  losing  plants. 

The  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce 
estimated  that  the  loss  of  750  manufactur- 
ing jobs  due  to  the  shift  of  Cutler-Hammer 
operations  from  Milwaukee  to  Kentucky 
would  result  In  losses  of  $5,325,000  in  per- 
sonal incomes;  $2,482,500  in  retail  sales; 
$1,717,500  in  bank  deposits;  and  nearly  500 
additional  jobs  in  trade,  services,  and  other 
nonmanufacturing  occupations  which  de- 
pend on  the  good  incomes  earned  by  Milwau- 
kee's manufacturing  workers.  This  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  the  development  of  industry 
In  Kentucky. 

3.  It  encourages  uneconomic  plant  loca- 
tion. Even  when  the  pirating  of  existing 
facilities  dbes  not  take  place,  local  govern- 
ments acting  Independently  can  bring  about 
uneconomic  location  of  new  industrial  ca- 
pacity. When  the  powerful  cost  incentives 
of  tax-exempt  financing  are  thrown  Into  the 
balance,  businesses  can  be  tempted  to  pass 
up  locations  better  suited  to   their  future 


expansion.  This  is  tantamount  to  plant 
piracy  postponed  to  the  future.  It  ill  serves 
the  Nation  faced  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
vlding  for  productive  employment  of  mil- 
lions  coming  into  the  labor  force  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  This  will  be  pos- 
sible only  if  the  economic  base  is  strong  and 
healthy  and  able  to  grow  under  all  competU 
tor  conditions,  without  the  prop  of  public 
subsidy. 

4.  It  encourages  costly,  self-defeating  bid- 
ding for  plants. 

Interstate  competition  for  Industry 
through  the  subsidy  route  Is  costly  and  self- 
defeating.  If  established  Industrial  areas 
lose  existing  plants  or  fall  to  get  their  share 
of  new  plants,  they  also  will  be  driven  to 
pay  out  subsidies.  This  In  turn  will  push 
communities  gaining  plants  to  raise  the  ante 
on  subsidies  to  hold  their  gains. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  which 
has  been  concerned  with  this  "war  between 
the  States,"  predicted  in  a  Etecember  1963, 
report  that  the  step  following  tax-exempt 
financing  might  be  Interest-free  loans  to  cor- 
porations. And,  then,  it  said,  outright  capl- 
tal  gifts  might  be  necessary. 

This  beggar-thy-neighbor  competition  can 
only  result  in  beggaring  all  the  participants. 

5.  It  erodes  the  tax  base  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  direct  cost  of  payments  to  private 
businesses  will  be  only  part  of  the  cost  of 
this  type  of  competition  for  industry.  As 
more  and  more  Industrial  property  moves 
into  State  ownership,  the  tax  base  of  States 
and  local  communities  is  diminished.  Mean- 
while, the  demand  for  public  services  will 
continue  to  go  up  sharply.  This  means 
higher  local  taxes  on  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses not  enjoying  subsidy  privileges. 

More  pressure  will  be  placed  on  Federal 
taxpayers  to  increase  their  direct  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  meet  the  needs  for 
more  schools,  more  hospitals,  more  utilities, 
and  other  public  services. 

6.  It  aids   low-wage,   nonunionized  areas. 
The  whole  country  loses  when  job  secvu-lty 

rights  and  good  wages  obtained  through  col- 
lective bargaining  are  canceled  by  departures 
of  large  corporations  to  small,  nonunionized, 
low-wage  areas.  If  this  happens  In  the  nor- 
mal course  of  competition,  It  Is  regrettable 
but  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  if  it  happens  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  subsidy,  the  Government  must  rec- 
ognize that  its  economic  power  is  being  used 
in  an  undesirable  way. 

7.  It  weakens  the  private  enterprise  system. 
When  local   governments  use  tax-exempt 

funds  to  construct  plants  for  corporations 
and  retain  ownership  of  the  plants  over  the 
lifetime  of  20-  to  40-year  leases,  they  distort 
and  weaken  basic  features  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

State  ownership  of  plants  run  for  profit 
is  Itself  a  big  step  torward  socialism  and 
alien  to  the  private  enterprise  system.  More 
subtle  damage  occurs  to  established  busi- 
nesses when  a  few  of  them  get  large  tax  sub- 
sidies that  are  denied  the  rest.  This  is 
especially  true  when  local  governments  hand 
over  the  windfall  gains  of  tax-exempt 
financing  to  the  biggest,  best  heeled  corpora- 
tions which  already  have  financial  and 
economic  advantages  over  their  competitors. 
Furthermore,  the  withdrawal  of  such  corpora- 
tions from  the  normal  private  capital  mar- 
ket weakens  the  corporate  bond  market.  At 
the  same  time,  the  municipal  bond  market 
dealing  In  ordinary  public  Issues  of  States 
and  their  subdivisions  is  thrown  into  chaos 
by  the  hybird  corporate  bonds  purporting 
to  be  municipals. 

RESPONSIBLE    OPINION    AGAINST   TAX-EXEMPTION 
FOR    INDUSTRIAL    FINANCING 

Responsible  opinion  is  lining  up  against 
the  abuse  by  local  governments  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax-exemption  privilege  to  subsidize  pri- 
vate businesses. 
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The  Advisory  Commialslon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  established  by  Congress  in 
1959  and  composed  of  a  blue-ribbon  group 
of  State  Governors,  mayors.  Congressmen, 
and  other  public  officials  made  a  major  study 
of  the  problem  in  1963. 

Opposition  to  the  tax->exemptlon  abuse  or 
warnings  against  the  practice  have  t>een  ex- 
pressed by  the  InvestmBnt  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Municipal 
Finance  Officers  Association,  and  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Conrunisslon.  Barron's 
and  the  Bond  Buyer  have  condemned  the 
practice  In  strong  editorials. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  increasing  Indus- 
trial employment  in  depressed  local  com- 
munities, is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  offer- 
ing tax-exempt  financing  to  lure  industries 
to  those  areas.  Mr.  Victor  Roterus,  Eco- 
nomic Adviser  to  the  ARA  Administrator, 
said  In  his  April  20,  1964,  speech  to  the  State 
Fiscal  OfiBcers'  convention  In  Atlanta: 

"ARA  is  definitely  against  the  use  of  the 
device.  Growing  usage  of  this  device — par- 
ticularly its  adoption  by  relatively  prosper- 
ous urban  areas — can  result  only  in  non- 
productive raiding  of  industries  at  the 
outset,  and  ultimately  in  a  more  or  less 
equalized  competitive  situation  among  the 
areas.  In  such  a  situation,  no  one  benefits 
and,  indeed,  everyone  suffers  because  public 
tax  revenues  have  been  sacrificed  and  normal 
taxing  and  tax  burden  patterns  have  become 
disorganized. 

"Factory  raiding  by  one  area  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  by  and  large  merely  creates 
a  new  economic  problem  in  the  attempt  to 
solve  an  old  one.  The  practice,  from  the 
national  viewpoint,  is  largely  nonproductive 
and  disrupting,  and  tends  to  provoke  rancor 
among  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

"The  effect  of  the  bond  device  on  the  rela- 
tions between  various  areas  Is  no  less  dis- 
quieting. The  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
build  factories  puts  an  unwarranted  strain 
on  Federal  practices  to  equalize  educational 
opportunities  and  other  public  services,  and 
tends  to  distort  these  patterns  to  the  point 
where  compensating  adjustments  in  policy 
may  be  occasioned." 

In  an  appearance  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  February  9, 
1965,  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  said  that  in 
his  opinion,  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  for 
industrial  purposes  was  "a  dangerous  prac- 
tice, and  it  would  be  wise  for  Congress  to 
put  an  end  to  it."  The  Secretary  said  that 
the  area  redevelopment  and  the  proposed 
Appalachia  programs  are  the  proper  ways  to 
bring  new  Industry  into  depressed  areas  and 
not  "indiscriminate  use  of  the  tax  system." 
He  agreed  that  unless  the  Issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  industrial  development 
were  curtailed  by  congressional  action, 
"sooner  or  later,  it  is  perfectly  inevitable 
that  practically  every  State  will  adopt  this 
procedure."  He  went  on  to  say  that  this 
competition  among  States  would  result  in  a 
"substantial  erosion  of  Federal  revenues." 

Chairman  Gardiner  Ackley,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Ecoaomlc  Advisers,  stated 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1965: 

"I  think  it  does  appear  to  be  a  problem  and 
I  would— if  it  is  feasible,  it  sounds  to  me  as 
though  Secretary  Dillon  Is  on  the  right  track 
in  suggesting  that  thi$  is  a  problem  which 
may  require  legislation." 

Budget  Director  Kermlt  Gordon,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  during  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearings  on  February  23,  1965, 
replied : 

"I  must  say  that  it  strikes  me  as  an  Indi- 
vidual that  this  may  well  be  a  quite  ques- 
tionable use  of  the  tax  exemption  authority 
and  there  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  whole  purpose  of  tax  exemption 
was  meant  to  extend  tp.thls  kind  of  borrow- 
ing." 


The  West  Allls  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  condemning  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing of  indxistry  and  requesting  remedial 
legislation  by  the  Congress.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  follows: 

"Whereas  the  use  of  tax  exempt  State  and 
local  government  securities  continues  to  be- 
come more  widespread;  and 

"Whereas  this  practice  compels  other  com- 
munities to  adopt  the  same  procedures  to 
be  able  to  remain  competitive  in  the  field 
of  attracting  new  industry  and  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  plants;  and 

"Whereas  industry  raiding  by  one  area 
at  the  expense  of  another,  creates  a  new 
economic  problem,  is  nonproductive,  disrupt- 
ing, tends  to  provoke  rancor  among  States 
and  municipalities  and  in  addition,  public 
tax  revenues  are  sacrificed;  and 

"Whereas  the  continued  intervention  of 
government  in  business  decisions,  weakens 
the  free  enterprise  economy:  Therefore  be 
It 

"Resolved.  That  the  West  Allls  Chamber 
of  Commerce  again  reiterate,  Its  support  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  particularly  when 
government  intervenes  to  affect  entirely  In- 
dustry  decisions;    and  be  it   further 

"Resolved,  That  the  preferable  course  of 
action  is  to  apply  solutions  that  are  built 
upon  the  firm  foundation  of  a  private  enter- 
prise economic  system,  which  would  result 
in  a  strengthening  of  individual  initiative 
and  Incentive,  free  competitive  markets  and 
limited  government;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  West  Allls  Chamber  of 
Commerce  urge  the  Wisconsin  congressional 
delegation  to  seek  immediate  remedial  legis- 
lation in  the  89th  Congress,  which  would 
halt  this  undesirable,  disruptive  trend  on  the 
part  of  government;  and  be  it  finally 

"Resolved,  That  the  West  Allls  Chamber  of 
Commerce  seek  widespread  support  of  other 
organizations  In  Implementing  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution." 

PROPOSED    ACTION 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  tax-exempt 
industrial  financing  can  be  stopped  while 
the  traditional  tax  Immunity  of  State  and 
local  financing  for  public  purposes  is  safe- 
guarded. 

One  way,  which  seeks  to  impose  indirect 
curbs,  is  set  forth  in  H.R.  5586  and  in  H.R. 
5598,  which  we  have  submitted  today.  These 
bills  provide  that  whenever  proceeds  from  a 
tax-exempt  bond  issue  are  used  to  construct 
facilities  for  sale  or  lease  to  private,  profit- 
making  firms,  firms  occupying  such  facilities 
may  not  deduct  rent  or  other  payments  relat- 
ed to  the  use  of  the  facilities  In  computing 
their  Federal  income  tax  liability. 

The  second  way  is  incorporated  in  H.R. 
5587  and  in  H.R.  5599,  also  submitted  today. 
These  bills  take  the  direct  approach  and  pro- 
vide that  tax  exemption  shall  be  removed  on 
State  and  local  obligations  to  the  extent  that 
proceeds  of  any  Issue  are  used  to  construct 
Industrial  or  commercial  facilities  for  sale 
or  lease  to  private  profltmaklng  enterprises. 
Purchasers  of  such  securities  can  be  assured 
of  the  extent  to  which  tax  exemption  applies 
through  a  certification  procedure  stipulated 
In  the  bills.  Further,  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  removal  of  the  tax  exemption  applies 
only  to  funds  used  to  build  and  equip  fac- 
tory buildings  and  not  to  the  purchase  of 
land.  This  distinction  Is  made  to  protect 
local  governments  In  activities  such  as  the 
urban  renewal  or  land  bank  programs  where 
purchase  of  land  is  required  for  public  pur- 
poses. There  is  also  added  a  provision  to 
make  clear  that  the  removal  of  tax  exemption 
under  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  bill 
in  no  way  encroaches  upon  the  privilege  of 
States  and  their  subdivisions  to  enjoy  con- 
tinued tax  immunity  on  securities  issued  for 
traditional  public  purposes. 

We  express  no  strong  preference  for  either 
approach.    Each  has  strengths  that  the  al- 


ternative does  not.  We  believe  that  during 
committee  hearings,  the  proponents  of  each 
approach  should  be  heard.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  Congress  should  act  prompt- 
ly to  end  the  growing  abuse  of  the  tax-ex- 
emption privilege. 


H.R.  5586 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt  financing  of 
industrial    or    commercial    facilities    used 
for  private  profltmaklng  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  Items  not  deductible)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  276.  Certain   Payments   to    Issuer   of 
Tax-Exempt  Obligations. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — No  deductions  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  amovmt  paid  or  accrued 
( Including  Interest  on  a  mortgage  and  taxes ) 
to  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  any  political 
subdivision  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  relating  to  the  use  or  occupancy 
of  an  industrial  or  commercial  facility  ac- 
quired, constructed,  or  improved  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Industrial 
development  obligations. 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Industrial  oh  commercial  facilitt. — 
The  term  'industrial  or  commercial  facility' 
means  any  building  or  equipment — 

"(A)  which  is  or  will  be  used  primarily 
for  the  mining,  manufacturing,  assembling, 
fabricating,  storing,  processing,  or  sale  of 
articles  or  commodities  (Including  any 
building  or  equipment  the  use  of  which  is 
incidental  to  such  mining,  manufacturing, 
assembling,  fabricating,  storing,  processing, 
or  sale),  and 

"(B)  a  substantial  portion  of  which  has 
been  or  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  nonpublic 
enterprises. 

Such   term   does   not   include   land    (or  in- 
terests in  land) . 

"(2)  Industrial  development  obliga- 
tion.— The  term  'industrial  development 
obligation'  means  any  obligation  which  Is 
issued  (whether  before  or  after  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  improvement  of  the 
industrial  or  commercial  facility  involved) 
by  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  any  political 
subdivision  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  to  finance  directly  or  indirectly 
the  acquisition,  construction,  or  improve- 
ment of  an  industrial  or  commercial  facility, 
and  the  interest  on  which  Is  wholly  exempt 
from  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  subtitle. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
where  a  State  or  other  governmental  unit 
borrows  money  through  a  bank  loan  or 
otherwise,  such  governmental  unit  shall  be 
treated  as  having  issued  an  obligation  at 
the  time  of  such  borrowing." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  276.  Certain  payments  to  issuer  of  tax- 
exempt  obligations." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  only  in 
the  case  of  amounts  paid  or  accrued  with 
respect  to  the  use  or  occupancy  of  an  In- 
dustrial plant  acquired,  constructed,  or  im- 
proved with  the  proceeds  of  indxistrial 
development  obligations  issued  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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H.R.    5598 


A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt  financing 
of  industrial  or  commercial  facilities  used 
for  private  profitmaklng  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  not  deductible)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.   276.   Certain  Payments  to  Issuer  of 
Tax-Exempt  Obligations. 

"(a)  General  Ritle. — No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  amount  paid  or  accrued 
(including  interest  on  a  mortgage  and  taxes) 
to  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  any  political 
subdivision  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  relating  to  the  use  of  occupancy 
of  an  industrial  or  commercial  facility  ac- 
quired, constructed,  or  improved  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  out  of  the  proceeds  of  industrial 
development  obligations. 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Industrial  or  commerci.\l  facility. — 
The  term  'industrial  or  commercial  facility' 
means  any  building  or  equipment — 

"(A)  which  is  or  will  be  used  primarily  for 
the  mining,  manufacturing,  assembling, 
fabricating,  storing,  processing,  or  sale  of 
articles  or  commodities  (including  any  build- 
ing or  equipment  the  use  of  which  is  inci- 
dental to  such  mining,  manufacturing,  as- 
sembling, fabricating,  storing,  processing,  or 
sale) ,  and 

"(B)  a  substantial  portion  of  which  has 
been  or  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  nonpublic 
enterprises. 

Such  term  does  not  include  land  (or  interests 
in  land) . 

"(2)  Industrial  development  obligation. — 
The  term  'industrial  development  obligation' 
means  any  obligation  which  Is  issued  (wheth- 
er before  or  after  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  improvement  of  the  industrial  or 
commercial  facility  involved)  by  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  political  subdivision 
or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing, 
to  finance  directly  or  indirectly  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  improvement  of  an  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  facility,  and  the  in- 
terest on  which  is  wholly  exempt  from  the 
taxes  imposed  by  this  subtitle.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  where  a  State 
or  other  governmental  unit  borrows  money 
through  a  bank  loan  or  otherwise,  such  gov- 
ernmental unit  shall  be  treated  as  having 
issued  an  obligation  at  the  time  of  such 
borrowing." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  276.  Certain  payments  to  Issuer  of  tax- 
exempt  obligations." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  only  in 
the  case  of  amounts  paid  or  accrued  with 
respect  to  the  use  or  occupancy  of  an  indus- 
trial plant  acquired,  constructed,  or  Improved 
with  the  proceeds  of  industrial  development 
obligations  issued  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


H.R.  5587 

A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  tax 
exemption  for  interest  on  State  or  local 
obligations  Issued  to  finance  industrial  or 
commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  private  profitmaklng  enterprises 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  legislation — 

(1)  to  encroach  in  no  way  whatsoever  upon 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  issue  for  any  purpose  which  may 
be  a  public  purpose  obligations  the  Interest 
on  which  is  wholly  exempt  from  Federal 
income  taxation,  but 

(2)  to  provide  that  a  similar  exemption 
will  not  continue  to  be  available  for  sub- 
sidizing the  financing  of  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased  to  pri- 
vate profitmaklng  enterprises. 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Obligations  To  Finance  Industrial 
OR  Commercial  Facilities. — 

"  ( 1 )  Inclusion  in  income. — Notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)(1),  where  part  or  all 
of  the  amount  which  the  issuing  authority 
receives  from  the  issuance  of  an  obligation 
described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  is  to  be  used 
for  industrial  development  purposes,  a  like 
percentage  of  each  interest  installment  on 
such  obligation  shall  be  included  in  gross 
income.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, where  a  State  or  other  governmental 
unit  borrows  money  through  a  bank  loan  or 
otherwise,  such  governmental  unit  shall  be 
treated  as  having  issued  an  obligation  at  the 
time  of  such  borrowing. 

"(2)  Certification  by  issuing  authority 
TO  be  final. — For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  certification  by  the  Issuing  author- 
ity— 

"(A)  that  no  part  of  the  amount  received 
from  the  issuance  of  an  obligation  is  to  be 
used  for  industrial  development  purposes, 
or 

"(B)     specifying    the    percentage    of    the 
amount  received  from  the  issuance  of  an  ob- 
ligation which  is  to  be  used  for  Industrial 
development  purposes, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

•'  ( 3 )  Use  for  industrial  development  pur- 
poses.— 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
amount  is  to  be  used  for  industrial  develop- 
ment purposes  to  the  extent  it  is  to  be  used 
to  finance  directly  or  Indirectly  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  improvement  (whether 
occurring  before  or  after  the  issuance  of  the 
obligation)  of  one  or  more  industrial  or 
commercial  facilities. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'Industrial  or  commercial  facility' 
means  any  building  or  equipment — 

"(i)  which  Is  or  will  be  used  primarily  for 
the  mining,  manufacturing,  assembling,  fab- 
ricating, storing,  processing,  or  sale  of  arti- 
cles or  commodities  (including  any  building 
or  equipment  the  use  of  which  is  incidental 
to  such  mining,  manufacturing,  assembling, 
fabricating,  storing,  processing,  or  sale),  and 

"(11)  a  substantial  portion  of  which  has 
been  or  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  nonpublic 
enterprises. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  land  (or  Inter- 
ests in  land) ." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  obligations 
Issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

H.R.   5599 
A  bin  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  tax 
exemption  for  Interest  on  State  or  local 
obligations  issued  to  finance  Industrial  or 
commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  private  profitmaklng  enterprises 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  legislation — 


( 1 )  to  encroach  in  m  way  whatsoever  upon 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  issue  for  any  purpose  which  may  be 
a  public  purpose  obligations  the  interest  on 
which  is  wholly  exempt  from  Federal  income 
taxai-ion,  but     ' 

(2;  CO  provide  that  a  similar  exemption 
will  not  continue  to  be  available  for  subsldiz- 
ing  the  financing  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased  to 
pi^vate  profitmaklng  enterprises. 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(d)  a.id  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Obligation  To  Financial  Industrial 
OR  Commercial  Facilities. — 

"(1)  Inclusion  in  income. — Notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)(1),  where  part  or 
all  of  the  amount  which  the  issuing  author- 
ity receives  from  the  issuance  of  an  obliga- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  is  to  be 
used  for  industrial  development  purposes,  a 
like  percentage  of  each  interest  installment 
on  such  obligation  shall  be  included  in  gross 
income.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence where  a  State  or  other  governmental 
unit  borrows  money  through  a  bank  loan  or 
otherwise,  such  governmental  unit  shall  be 
treated  as  having  issued  an  obligation  at  the 
time  of  such  borrowing. 

"(2)  Certification  by  issuing  authority 
TO  BE  FINAL. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  certification  by  the  issuing  authority — 

"(A)  that  no  part  of  the  amount  received 
from  the  Issuance  of  an  obligation  is  to  be 
used  for  industrial  development  purposes, 
or 

"(B)  specifying  the  percentage  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  issuaroa  cf  an  ob- 
ligation which  is  to  be  used  for  industrial  de- 
velopment purposes,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

"(3)  Use  for  industrial  development 
purposes. — 

"(A)  For  pxirposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
amount  Is  to  be  used  for  industrial  develop- 
ment purposes  to  the  extent  it  Is  to  be  used 
to  finance  directly  or  indirectly  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  improvement  (whether 
occurring  before  or  after  the  issuance  of  the 
obligation)  of  one  or  more  industrial  or  com- 
mercial facilities. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'industrial  or  ccmmuioial  facility' 
means  any  building  or  equipmeiu— 

"(1)  which  is  or  »vili  be  used  primarily  for 
the  mining,  manufacturing,  p  «embling, 
fabricating,  storing,  processing  v .  sale  ol 
articles  or  commoditie<!  (includi-  t  any  build- 
ing or  equipment  the  use  of  »■  ^  "h  is  in- 
cidental to  sucn  mining,  uianufa  .  "-Infi.  as- 
sembling fabricating,  storing,  t'Oce&sing, 
or  sale) ,  and 

"(11)  a  substantial  portion  of  which  has 
been  or  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  nonpublic 
enterprises. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  land  (or  Inter- 
ests In  land) ." 

Sec  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  obligations 
Issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


COMMENDATION    TO    EDITORS    OF 
THE  DAILY  NORTHWESTERN 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thci.  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  poetic  justice  In  the  fact  that  com- 
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plaints  of  college  students  have  caused 
Federal,  county,  and  city  authorities  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  launch  an  investiga- 
tion of  an  automatic  device  which  ap- 
pears to  be  tailored  to  encourage  class- 
room cheating  by  U.S.  college  students. 

I  commend  the  editors  of  the  Daily 
Northwestei-n.  studeait  newspaper  of 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111., 
for  their  series  of  articles  exposing  the 
sale  by  mail  of  this  device.  Their  action 
shows  that  the  quality  of  honesty  is  not 
strained  among  all  the  students  of  our 
universities. 

While  these  particular  students  at- 
tend Northwestern  University.  I  am  cer- 
tain they  could  just  as  well  have  been 
enrolled  at  any  one  of  our  universities. 
This  incident  demonstrates  that  Ameri- 
can college  students  are  quick  to  see  a 
challenge  to  their  integrity  and  charac- 
ter. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  commend  Al 
Prom,  editor  of  the  Daily  Northwestern 
and  a  native  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  for  his  fine  efforts 
in  this  public  disclosure,  and  I  want  also 
to  salute  Andrew  H.  Malcolm  fo*-  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  college  jiiur- 
nalism. 

The  editors  of  the  Daily  Northwestern 
first  learned  of  the  "PockeTutor"  when  a 
Northwestern  freshman  told  them  of 
receiving  a  pamphlet  in  the  mail  adver- 
tisting  a  battery-powered,  pocket-view- 
ing study-aid  device  that  propels  a  self- 
transcribed  tape  past  a  viewing  window. 

The  pamphlet  stated : 

You  may  study  at  a  moment's  notice  since 
you  carry  it  with  you  in  your  pocket  or  hand- 
bag. By  simply  glancing  at  the  viewing 
window,  you  stvidy  material,  formulas, 
equations;  text  Items  can  be  easily  visible 
to  you,  even  without  others  knowing  •  •  • 
PockeTutor  can  put  yo^  at  the  top  of  your 
class.  I 

The  producer  listed  a  Seattle  address. 

The  pamphlet  pictured  the  device  as 
barely  larger  than  a  package  of  cigar- 
ettes— comfortable,  use  in  shirt  or  packet 
pocket. 

In  addition  to  the  "PockeTutor."  listed 
for  sale  at  $19.95,  the  pamphlet  adver- 
tised a  wristwatch  control  accessory 
which  affords  an  ultimate  of  conven- 
ience and  ease  of  operation — requires 
only  a  tilt  of  the  wrist  to  start  or  stop 
the  viewing  tape. 

Mr.  Malcolm's  articles,  which  led  to 
the  investigation  of  the  "PockeTutor" 
follow: 

[From  the  Dally  Northwestern,  Feb.  19,  1965) 
West  Coast  Firm  Builds  Machines  To  Stop 

Awful  Cheating  Scandals 
(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm,  assistant  managing 
editor) 

American  capitalism  has  done  It  again.  It 
has  developed  a  product  to  eliminate  the  type 
of  cheating  exposed  recently  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 

Not  by  eliminating  the  cheating.  But  by 
eliminating  the  catching. 

A  west  coast  firm  has  built  and  is  selling 
a  tiny,  battery-powered  machine  "barely 
larger  than  a  package  of  cigarettes"  which 
fits  in  a  shirt  pocket  and  Is  controlled  by  a 
switch  under  the  student's  wristwatch 
(honest) . 

THE   POCKtTCHEATEB 

To  avoid  libel  problems  (this  is  for  real) , 
we'll  change  the  product's  name  to  "the 
Pocketcheater." 


The  firm  calls  the  mechanism  "truly  a  dra- 
matic breakthrough  In  easier  learning 
through  repeated  exposure  of  facts,  drawings, 
figures  under  direct,  immediate  viewing." 

The  company's  slogan  goes:  "Better  Grades 
Through  Study  Aids." 

Before  an  exam  all  a  student  must  do  is 
write  answers,  equations,  verb  forms,  or  any- 
thing on  a  small  tape.  When  he  flicks  his 
wrist,  the  tape  winds  slowly  and  silently  past 
a  viewing  window  on  the  top  of  the  packet. 

Thus  all  you  need  to  do  is  casually  bend 
your  wrist  and  look  down.  Then  when  the 
answer  passes  by  the  window,  you  unbend 
your  wrist.    And  you've  got  an  A. 

The  firm  has  evidently  sent  out  flyers  to 
several  Northwestern  University  students. 
These  colorful  pamphlets  proclaim  Pocket- 
cheater  "can  put  you  at  the  top  of  your 
class." 

PILLS    "unusual    need" 

According  to  its  builders,  Pocketcheater 
(which  sells  for  $19.95)  "can  fill  an  unusual 
need  of  memory  requirement  in  many  fields 
and  assist  in  quick  results  a  great  variety  of 
ways." 

And  for  an  extra  $9.95  the  company  will 
include  a  fake  wristwatch  which  controls  the 
mechanism.  It  even  has  different  speeds, 
probably  one  for  mid-terms  and  one  for 
longer  finals. 

"Now  you  can  study  or  memorize  on  im- 
pulse," the  pamphlet  says.  And  It  adds:  "By 
simply  glancing  at  the  viewing  window,  your 
study  material,  formulas,  equations,  text 
items  can  be  easily  visible  to  you,  even  with- 
out others  knowing. 

"You  will  study  during  moments  you 
might  otherwise  find  wasted." 

And  as  for  coeducation  schools:  "Women 
students  slip  It  into  your  purse  or  handbag 
for  handy  use  an3rwhere." 

With  the  Vietnam  situation  the  way  It  Is, 
the  only  patriotic  thing  to  do  Is  mall  In  your 
check  and  get  your  Pocketcheater  so  you 
won't  flunk  out  and  get  drafted. 

[From  the  Daily  Northwestern,  Feb.  23.  1965] 
At  Daily  Northwestern  Prompting  :  Seattle 

Better     Business     Bureau     Will     Probe 

"Tutor" 
(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm,  assistant  managing 
editor) 

The  Seattle,  Wash..  Better  Business  Bureau, 
prompted  by  a  Dally  Northwestern  Inquiry, 
promised  to  open  a  full-scale  investigation 
today  of  a  mail-order  firm's  selling  pocket- 
size  "visual  prompters"  to  college  students. 

Frank  J.  Zeorlln,  the  bureau's  director, 
told  the  Dally  Monday  he  would  begin  the 
Investigation  this  morning. 

The  visual  prompter,  called  PockeTutor, 
sells  for  $19.95.  Its  makers.  Study  Aid  Prod- 
ucts, list  a  Seattle  address.  Several  North- 
western students  received  hand -addressed 
brochures  by  mail  last  week. 

Described  as  "barely  larger  than  a  pack- 
age of  cigarettes,"  the  battery-powered  ma- 
chine fits  In  a  shirt  pocket  and  can  be  con- 
trolled by  a  switch  under  a  fake  wristwatch. 

TRANSPARENT  WINDOW 

When  a  student  bends  his  wrist,  a  roll  of 
paper  (with  equations,  formulas,  or  any- 
thing on  It)  unwinds  past  a  transparent 
window  on  the  top  of  the  package.  The 
machine  has  obvious  possibilities  for  cheat- 
ing on  exams,  though  no  such  mention  is 
made  in  the  advertisement. 

Zeorlln,  reached  by  telephone  at  his  Seat- 
tle home,  said  the  first  step  In  the  Investiga- 
tion would  be  to  check  the  bureau's  down- 
town files.  Olfices  were  closed  Monday  for 
George  Washington's  Birthday. 

hadn't   HEARD 

"I  haven't  heard  of  this  company,"  Zeorlln 
said. 

He  said  that  his  staff  would  consult  with 
Seattle  police. 


"I  don't  like  the  looks  of  this,"  Zeorlln  said 
after  hearing  a  description  of  the  product 
and  the  brochure  sent  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity students. 

"This  isn't  good  for  students,  business,  or 
Seattle.  And  we,  along  with  the  bunko 
squad,  will  take  a  close  look  at  the  opera- 
tion in  the  next  couple  days." 

The  Daily  first  learned  of  the  project  when 
a  Northwestern  University  freshman  told  of 
receiving  the  pamphlet  In  the  mall.  All 
Northwestern  University  students  who  have 
received  such  brochures  should  notify  the 
Daily,  campus  3200  or  475-6455. 

Some  North  Shore  State  legislators  also 
expressed  interest  in  investigating  the 
product. 

PROMISES  INVESTIGATION 

Representative  John  A.  Kennedy,  Demo- 
crat, of  Winnetka,  said  he  would  Investigate 
the  possibility  of  a  State  law  against  such 
products  or  similar  advertising.  "Personally, 
I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  should 
be  brought  before  the  State  senate  and 
house,"  he  said. 

"If  we  can't  stop  its  sale,  at  least  we  can 
warn  people  and  control  its  advertising." 

In  its  advertisements  the  company  claims 
"PockeTutor  Can  Put  You  at  the  Top  of 
Your  Class."  And  adds,  "text  items  can  be 
easily  visible  to  you,  even  without  others 
knowing." 

PERFECT  MEMORY 

"Available  to  you  now  •  •  *  a  perfect 
memory  in  your  pocket,"  the  brochure  says. 

The  machine  also  has  various  speeds  and 
direction  of  the  tape  may  be  reversed. 

The  fake  wristwatch  control  costs  an  added 
$9.95.  "Women  students  slip  it  into  purse 
or  handbag  for  handy  use  anjrwhere,"  the 
brochure  says. 

And  the  advertisement  adds,  "Because  of 
the  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  PockeTutor 
by  college  students,  teachers,  coaches,  pro- 
fessional and  executive  leaders  across  the 
country,  demand  occasionally  exceeds  our 
immediate  supply  •  •  •  so  order  now  and 
avoid  any  unnecessary  delay." 

Order  blanks  were  enclosed  with  the 
brochures  sent  to  the  Northwestern  students. 


[From  the  Dally  Northwestern,  Feb.  24,  1965] 

Open  "Tutor"  Probe:  Daily  Northwestern 

Spurs  Action 

(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm,  assistant 
managing  editor) 

Federal,  county,  and  city  authorities  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  began  an  intensive  probe 
Tuesday  into  "PockeTutors." 

The  investigation  followed  a  copyrighted 
story  in  the  Dally  Northwestern  Tuesday. 

The  Federal  authority,  VirgU  Worthlng- 
ton,  assistant  postal  inspector  in  Seattle,  said 
he  would  call  the  product's  originator  in  for 
a  conference  today. 

He  Is  Darren  N.  Markey,  27.  who  told  the 
Dally  Tuesday  he  "dreamed  up  the  Pocke- 
Tutor idea"  a  year  ago. 

The  postal  inspector  said,  "We  want  to  take 
a  close  look  at  the  operation.  We'll  have  him 
up  here  with  his  entire  sales  program, 
brochures,  the  whole  works  Wednesday 
morning." 

After  hearing  a  description  of  the  product 
and  its  accompanying  brochure,  Worthing- 
ton  said  he  wanted  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibility of  mall  fraud  and  false  advertising. 

brochure    STATEMENT 

The  brochure  says,  "Because  of  the  en- 
thusiastic acceptance  of  PockeTutor  by  col- 
lege students,  teachers,  coaches,  professional 
and  executive  leaders  across  the  country,  de- 
mand occasionally  exceeds  our  immediate 
supply." 

Markey  admitted  the  product  has  not  been 
manufactured  "though  we  do  have  a  proto- 
type." 
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He  said  a  Seattle  company  has  agreed  to 
build  the  pocket-sized  visual  prompters  "If 
demand  is  great  enough. 

"It's  too  risky  to  go  ahead  and  build  some 
of  these  without  having  an  idea  of  the  po- 
tential response,"  he  said. 

"It  also  costs  a  good  deal  to  send  out  these 
brochures.  It  runs  about  $100  per  thousand." 
PockeTutor,  which  sells  for  $19.95.  is  a 
small  packet  run  by  twin  penllght  batteries, 
which  fits  in  a  shirt  pocket.  A  roll  of  paper 
inside  (with  equations,  formulas,  or  any- 
thing on  it )  rolls  past  a  transparent  window 
on  the  top  of  the  gadget. 

It  comes  with  a  short  wire  pushbutton 
control  or  for  another  $9.95  with  a  fake  wrlst- 
w^atch  which,  when  tilted,  turns  on  the 
machine. 

Although  PockeTu tor's  advertising  says 
nothing  about  cheating  on  examinations,  the 
possibilities  are  obvious. 

William  A.  Forant,  chief  Investigator  for 
the  King  County  prosecutor's  office,  said  he 
would  be  working  closely  with  both  U.S. 
Post  Office  investigators  and  the  bunco  squad 
of  the  Seattle  City  Police. 

"I  have  talked  with  Worthington  and  the 
police  on  this,"  Forant  said.  "We're  all  In- 
vestigating and  should  come  up  with  some- 
thing soon. 

"I'll  inform  the  county  prosecutor,  Charles 
O.  Carroll,  and  he  may  plan  some  further 
action." 

In  the  city  Frank  J.  Zeorlln,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Seattle  Better  Business  Bureau, 
said  he  had  turned  the  entire  case  over  to 
the  police. 

Zeorlin  said  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
had  checked  its  files  Tuesday  morning  and 
found  nothing  on  Markey  or  on  Study  Aid 
Products,  the  firm  listed  as  the  PockeTutor 
manufacturer. 

"It's  out  of  our  hands  now."  he  said,  "but 
we'll  be  following  It  closely  with  the  police." 

Detective  George  O'Brien,  chief  of  the 
city's  bunco  squad,  opened  a  preliminary  In- 
vestigation within  an  hour  after  hearing  of 
the  Daily's  story. 

"This  is  right  down  our  line  here."  he 
said. 

Two  hours  later  O'Brien  and  his  squad  had 
gathered  a  considerable  amount  of  back- 
ground information  on  the  product's  maker 
and  his  wife. 

When  told  Markey  admitted  to  the  Daily 
that  he  was  selling  the  machines,  O'Brien 
said  he  would  have  his  men  contact  Markey 
immedlat«ly. 

"I  imagine  the  postal  boys  will  move  in  on 
this  case,  too."  he  said. 

OTHER  NEWSPAPERS  JOIN  IN 

The  Daily's  investigation  prompted  four 
others.  In  Chicago  the  Tribune  and  Sun- 
Times  both  showed  Interest  In  similar  stories. 

In  Seattle,  both  newspapers,  the  Times  and 
Post-Intelligencer,  were  reported  conducting 
their  own  probes  of  the  case. 

Ac  Northwestern,  17  students  have  In- 
formed the  Dally  they  received  the  Pocke- 
Tutor brochures  In  the  mall  last  week. 

All  the  letters  were  postmarked  Seattle  and 
hand  addressed.     Order  forms  were  included. 

Markey  said  Tuesday  he  had  mailed  out 
2,000  such  brochiires  early  last  week — 250 
of  them  to  Northwestern — as  a  "test  mailing 
to  sample  student  response." 

Markey  also  said  he  sent  brochures  and 
order  blanks  to  students  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, in  New  Orleans;  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, In  Lexington:  and  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, in  Corvallls.  Oreg. 

Maker  Sats  "Tutor"  Not  for  Cheating 
"It  doesn't  take  a  genius  to  realize  Pocke- 
Tutor could  be  used  for  cheating,  but  that 
wasn't  the  idea,"  Darrell  N.  Markey,  the  gadg- 
et's self-proclaimed  Inventor,  said  Tuesday. 
Markey,  27,  an  Insurance  adjuster  who  lives 
at  the  Seattle  address  he  gives  for  Study 
Aid  Products,  said,  "We  certainly  don't  want 


to  advocate  cheating.    We  didn't  have  that 
in  mind  at  all. 

"I  got  the  Idea  about  a  year  ago  that  It 
would  be  handy  to  have  such  a  thing,  for 
Instance,  to  study  during  coffee  breaks  at 
work  If  you're  a  student  and  work  part  time. 
"Or  you  could  study  on  the  bus  to  school." 
he  said.  "We  haven't  even  explored  all  the 
possibilities." 

Markey.  who  said  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Washington  In  1961.  also  said 
he  has  a  partner  in  the  company — Robert 
Nemyre.  50.  a  Seattle  advertising  man. 

He  said  he  has  received  no  orders  for 
PockeTutor  yet,  through  some  order  blanks 
have  been  returned. 

"We  asked  for  comments  from  students," 
Markey  said.  "Most  of  the  comments  have 
been  derogatory.  Intimating  we  had  designed 
the  machine  solely  for  cheating  on  exams. 

"I  should  think  that  would  depend  on  the 
person's  motivation."  Markey  said.  "Cars  are 
used  for  bank  robberies  too.  but  they  aren't 
necessarily  built  for  it." 

Asked  if  the  brochure's  phrase  "text  items 
can  be  easily  visible  to  you.  even  without 
others  knowing"  didn't  intimate  cheating,  he 
said.  "I  suppose  it  could  be  taken  both  ways. 
"Actually  any  student  who  uses  Pocke- 
Tutor for  exam  cheating  is  foolish.  It's  im- 
practical because  all  the  faculty  members 
will  know  about  It. 

"If  we  do  get  enough  orders,  It  would  take 
about  3  weeks  to  get  them  out."  he  said. 
"To  break  even  Just  on  our  advertising  we 
have  to  sell  10  PockeTutors  for  every  1.000 
brochures  we  mall  out. 

"If  we  don't  get  enough  orders,  we'll  return 
the  money." 

He  said  the  fake  wrlstwatch  control,  which 
costs  an  extra  $9.95.  Is  "just  an  accessory,  a 
little  extra  moneymaker. 

"We  found."  he  said,  "we  could  get  a  good 
price  on  a  large  batch  of  these  watches,  so 
we  tacked  them  on. 

"You  know  we  didn't  mean  to  alarm  any- 
one." 


[Prom  the  Dally  Northwestern,  Feb.  25,  1965] 
PockeTutor   Probe   Intensified — Two    Pro- 
moters Cited  as  Possible  Statute  Viola- 
tors 

(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm,  assistant  managing 
editor) 

Washington  State  officials  are  Investigating 
today  whether  the  Seattle  PockeTutor  firm 
Is  registered  to  do  business  In  that  State. 

And  a  postal  Inspector  In  Seattle  said  he 
will  take  his  information  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
there  for  possible  Federal  action. 

Mail  solicitation  of  orders  for  PockeTutors 
from  Northwestern  students  was  revealed 
Tuesday  In  a  copyrighted  story  in  the  Dally 
Northwestern. 

William  A.  Forant.  chief  Investigator  for 
the  King  County  prosecutor's  office,  said 
Darrell  N.  Markey,  the  originator  of  Pocke- 
Tutor, and  his  partner.  Robert  Nemyre.  may 
be  violating  two  State  statutes:  (1)  Failure 
to  register  their  business;  (2)  false  advertis- 
ing. 

"I  have  verbal  confirmation  from  the  State 
tax  commissioner  that  Markey  has  not  regis- 
tered his  business."  Forant  said.  "We're 
waiting  for  the  commissioner's  written  state- 
ment to  get  here  from  the  capital." 

A  1935  Washington  State  statute  requires 
all  businesses  In  the  State  to  register  their 
firms  and  purchase  a  $1.25  license. 

, GROSS    MISDEMEANOR 

Failure  to  do  so  is  a  gross  misdemeanor  and 
is  punishable  upon  conviction  by  1  year  in 
prison  or  a  $1,000  fine  or  both. 

Forant  also  said  King  County  may  prose- 
cute the  pair  for  false  advertising  on  their 
brochure. 

At  two  separate  places  on  the  pamphlet 
the  firm.  Study  Aid  Products,  Intimates  an 
"enthusiastic  acceptance  of  PockeTutor  •  •  • 
across  the  country,"  and  that  an  order  upon 


receipt  of  $19.95  the  device  "will  be  forwarded 
prepaid  at  once." 

Markey  told  the  Dally.  Tuesday,  that  once 
he  received  "enough  orders"  it  would  take 
at  least  3  weeks  to  produce  any.  "All  we 
have  is  a  prototype,"  he  said. 

CONTRACT  WITH  FIRM 

At  the  conference  Markey  said  they  had 
contracted  with  a  Seattle  plastics  firm  to 
build  PockeTutors.  Detective  George  O'Brien 
of  the  city's  bunco  squad  told  the  Daily 
Wednesday,  he  hoped  to  meet  late  Wednes- 
day night  or  early  this  morning  with  the 
company's  owner. 

"We  want  to  see  If  a  contract  was  really 
made."  he  said. 

O'Brien  al.-^o  said  Markey  told  him  they 
h.'^d  mailed  4,000  brochures  to  students  at 
Southern  Methodist  University.  North  Texas 
State,  and  Stanford  University. 

Markey  told  the  Daily.  Tuesday,  he  mailed 
2.000  brochures  to  students  at  Northwestern 
University.  Tulane.  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Oregon  State  University. 

Virgil  Worthington.  assistant  postal  in- 
spector In  Seattle,  said  Wednesday  he  was 
going  to  present  evidence  gathered  by  botti 
Seattle  police  and  his  own  investigation  to 
William  Goodwin,  the  VS.  attorney  in  Seat- 
tle. 

"If  we  prosecute,  it  would  be  for  using 
the  malls  for  false  advertising."  Worthing- 
ton said.    "And  that's  a  Federal  law." 

Worthington  also  suggested  possible  prose- 
cution if  the  firm  failed  to  produce  Pocke- 
Tutor for  those  who  purchased  them  and  the 
postal  inspector  received  any  formal  com- 
plaints. 

[From  the  Dally  Northwestern.  Feb.  26.  1965] 
The  Probe 

Tuesday  this  newspaper  exposed  the  at- 
tempt of  a  Seattle  firm  that  calls  itself  Study 
Aid  Products  to  peddle  Its  PockeTutor  to 
Northwestern  students  through  the  malls. 

Throughout  the  week  the  Daily  North- 
western has  followed  up  on  the  progress  of  a 
Federal.  State,  and  local  investigation  of  the 
product. 

Why  has  this  newspaper  which  concen- 
trates on  campus  news  devoted  so  much 
space  this  week  to  a  story  occurring  2,000 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan? 

The  answer  Is  simple.  The  Investigation 
of  the  PockeTutors  Is  relevant  to  the 
Northwestern  campus.  It's  relevant  because 
Northwestern  was  one  of  a  few  selected  cam- 
puses on  which  Darrell  N.  Markey  has  tried 
to  sell  his  gadget. 

But  most  importantly,  the  PockeTutor 
story  is  relevant  to  a  campus  community  be- 
cause the  device  appeals  so  blatantly  to  aca- 
demic dishonesty.  And  academic  dishonesty 
is  an  Important  question  on  this  or  any  other 
campus.  The  fact  that  a  story  on  that  prob- 
lem gains  national  prominence  does  not  alter 
its  relevance  to  a  campus  community. 

Had  Markey  been  permitted  to  penetrate 
this  and  other  campuses  with  his  study-aid 
device,  undoubtedly  the  PockeTutors  would 
have  popped  up  during  examinations.  Then 
the  story  would  have  been  dififerent. 

To  Produce  PockeTutor:    Builder  Reveals 

He  Needs  3  Weeks 
(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm,  assistant  manag- 
ing editor) 

The  Seattle  manufacturer  of  PockeTutor 
has  revealed  to  police  that  it  would  take  23 
to  30  days  to  put  the  device  into  production, 
the   Daily    Northwestern    learned   Thursday. 

Detective  George  O'Brien,  of  the  Seattle 
Bunco  Squad,  said  the  manufacturer.  James 
W.  Hawley.  president  of  the  Hawley  Training 
Devices  Inc..  admitted  that  in  a  written 
statement  to  police. 

Darrell  N.  Markey.  originator  of  Pocke- 
Tutor, has  advertised  Immediate  delivery  on 
the  brochures  he  sent  to  college  students 
across  the  country. 
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"Because  of  the  enthusiastic  acceptance  of 
PockeTutor  •  *  •  demand  occasionally  ex- 
ceeds our  immediate  supply"  the  pamphlet 

^  And,  it  adds,  when  an  order  is  received, 
"Your  PockeTutor  will  be  forwarded  prepaid 

at  once." 

The  Daily  Northwestern  revealed  the  mall 
socilitation  of  college  students  in  a  copy- 
righted story  Tuesday. 

O'Brien  said  Thursday  he  had  turned  his 
entire  investigation  file  over  to  William  A. 
Forant,  chief  inspector  for  the  King  County 
prosecutor. 

Forant  said  actual  piioduction  of  Pocke- 
Tutors "Is  definitely  not  a  crime."  But  he 
added  the  State  was  investigating  whether 
the  PockeTutor  brochure  might  fall  under 
the  State's  false  advertising  statute. 

"We  have  not  yet  received  written  confir- 
mation that  Markey  has  not  registered  his 
business  with  the  tax  commissioner."  Forant 
said.  He  said  he  had  already  received  oral 
confirmation. 

Hawley,  the  manufacturer,  said  Thursday, 
running  a  PockeTutor  could  be  heard  "in 
quiet  surroundings."        I 

"To  anticipate  your  Iquestlon."  he  said, 
the  noise  of  PockeTutor  would  be  evident 
in  quiet  surroundings  like  those  in  an  exam- 
ination. It  would  sound  like  a  small  fan  or 
one  of  those  quieter  elepiric  shavers  on  the 
market  now."  | 

He  said  Markey  and  Jiis  partner,  Robert 
Nemyre.  debated  over  pruttlng  a  handle  on 
the  mechanism  to  prop  It  up  for  a  speaker. 

"We  Just  decided  against  the  handle  be- 
cause It  was  just  another  part,  would  cost 
more,  and  a  person  could  just  as  easily  prop 
it  up  on  anything  handy,"  Hawley  said. 

Hawley,  who  said  his  firm  does  some  sub- 
contract work  for  Boeing  Aircraft,  also  re- 
vealed PockeTutor  does  not  operate  at  dif- 
ferent speeds,  as  Intimated  in  the  adver- 
tising. 

The  pamphlet  says,  "Material  •  •  •  can 
be  viewed  by  skipping  back  and  forth  as 
frequently  as  you  choose  and  at  any  desired 
speed." 

He  said  Markey  would  have  to  invest  about 
another  $700  for  molds  and  materials  before 
production  could  actually  start.  "He  al- 
ready has  a  considerable  amount  (police  said 
$650)  invested  in  this  thing.  We  worked 
7  months  developing  th0  prototype,"  Hawley 
said. 

"I  know  this  cheating;  never  occurred  to 
Markey,"  he  added. 


Ti 


THE  ELDERCARE  BILL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imou.s  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ib  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in  the 
Congress  approach  the  time  of  decision 
on  so-called  medicaretype  legislation,  I 
think  we  must  recognize  that,  by  the 
time  such  legislation  becomes  effective, 
we  will  be  dealing  with  the  needs  of  al- 
most 20  million  citizens  over  age  65. 

In  recent  days,  some  labor  leaders,  in- 
cluding Walter  Reuther,  have  charged 
that  the  eldercare  bill,  which  I  and  others 
are  sponsoring,  is  too  costly. 

The  time  has  come  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Proponents  of  H.R.  1  and  S.  1 
admit  that  the  administration-backed 
bill  will  cost  $3,788  billion  annually. 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  well-known  "abuse  factor,"  charac- 
teristically greater  in  Federal  programs. 


I  submit  that  the  eldercare  bill  will 
not  and,  in  fact,  could  not  cost  more  than 
$847  million  annually,  and  a  portion  of 
this  amount  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
States.  Let  me  illustrate  the  validity  of 
this  comparison. 

As  you  know,  under  the  eldercare  bill, 
there  are  three  categories  of  people  set 
up  as  determined  by  their  own  state- 
ments of  income.  Federal-State  funds 
would  be  used  to  pay  all  insurance  pre- 
miums for  those  in  the  lowest  category, 
and  approximately  half  the  cost  of  the 
premium  for  those  in  the  second  cate- 
gory. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  reveals  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  aged  would  re- 
quire full  Federal-State  payment  of  their 
health  insurance  premivim. 

Twenty  percent  of  20  million  people 
is  4  million,  multiplied  by  $250  annual 
insurance  premium  equals  $1  billion  an- 
nually. The  $250  figure  was  used  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  chairman 
to  describe  the  cost  of  good  and  adequate 
insurance  protection  for  the  aged  equal 
to  the  benefits  available  to  Government 
employees  under  their  present  program. 

Then,  to  this  we  must  add  possibly  an- 
other 30  percent  of  the  aging,  or  6  mil- 
lion persons  who  would  qualify  for  ap- 
proximately one-half — $125 — of  their 
premium  being  paid  by  Federal-State 
funds;  6  million  times  $125  equals  $750 
million  annually.  Thus,  the  total  cost 
of  this  bill  would  be  $1,750,000  annually, 
from  which  must  be  subtracted  the  $803 
million  spent  on  Kerr-Mills — OAA  and 
MAA — the  last  fiscal  year,  giving  us  a  net 
cost  of  $847  million  annually. 

This,  then,  is  the  figure  to  compare 
with  the  $3,788  billion  figure  of  the  ad- 
ministration, with  its  much  lesser  Kerr- 
Mills  deductions  which  would  have  to  be 
maintained  to  supply  the  other  75  per- 
cent of  the  unmet  needs  of  this  group. 

And,  let  us  not  forget  that,  under  el- 
dercare. we  would  have  good  and  ade- 
quate protection  equal  to  that  currently 
afforded  Federal  employees,  as  opposed  to 
the  very  minimal  benefits — 25  percent — 
offered  under  the  administration  bill. 

An  honest  portrayal  of  this  comparison 
will  show  that  "eldercare  makes  medi- 
care look  sick." 

As  a  basis  for  further  comparison,  the 
administration  proposes  to  spend  $3.26 
billion  this  fiscal  year  on  foreign  aid.  Is 
one-fourth  of  this  amount  too  much  to 
allocate  for  a  sound  medical  program  for 
the  aged? 

REAPPORTIONMENT  DECISION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  House,  rary  purpose  in 
arranging  this  special  order  is  to  cast 
some  light  on  the  intentions  of  those 
who  have  introduced  constitutional 
amendments  on  the  subject  of  State  leg- 
islative reapportionment  and  to  clarify 
the  issues  presented  by  the  efforts  of 
those  of  us  who  are  working  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  House  for  final 
disposition  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 


Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  there  Is 
no  question  as  to  whether  this  Congress 
will  make  a  final  decision  on  the  issue. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  when  and  by 
what  means.  The  House  will  reach  a 
final  vote  on  the  matter  either  by  dis- 
charge petition,  which  has  been  filed  by 
Congressman  Patman,  by  a  rule  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  or  by  a  measure 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  This  will  happen  because  a 
majority  of  the  House  are  in  favor  of 
some  form  of  constitutional  amendment 
being  presented  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
50  States  for  ratification.  We  do  have 
a  majority.  Whether  we  have  a  two- 
thirds  majority  required  for  the  passage 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  is  an- 
other question.  Because  time  is  of  the 
essence,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  several  States 
are  already  under  court  order  to  reap- 
portion, including  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
souri, I  have  signed  the  discharge  peti- 
tion filed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[  Mr.  Patm.^n  ] .  To  date  67  Members  have 
signed  the  petition,  which  is  an  unusual 
number,  taking  into  consideration  the 
.  very  short  time  that  the  petition  has 
been  on  file. 

May  I  say  that  the  issue  that  will  be 
presented  ultimately  by  the  discharge 
petition  and  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Patman] 
has  agreed  to  accept,  will  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court 
has  improperly  invaded  an  area  reserved 
to  the  States  under  the  Constitution 
or  whether  or  not  the  Court  reached 
the  right  decision.  The  issue  will  not 
concern  the  case  of  Baker  against  Carr, 
the  Tennessee  reapportionment  case,  or 
Reynolds  against  Simms,  or  the  New 
York  or  Virginia  cases.  The  is.'=ue  pre- 
sented will  deal  with  the  Colorado  case 
alone.  The  issue  will  be  solely,  one,  as 
to  whether  or  not  American  citizens  are 
to  be  given  the  right  to  decide  through 
the  ballot  box  that  one  house  of  their 
State  legislature  may  be  constituted  on 
the  basis  of  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion if  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  those 
States  so  desire. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  so-called  re- 
apportionment cases  and  the  reasons  why 
I  think  it  is  so  important  that  the  House 
decide  this  issue  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
June  15  of  1964,  I  submit,  finished  its 
work  of  completely  dev£istating  one  of 
the  most  basic  and  one  of  the  most 
revered  concepts  of  American  constitu- 
tional goverrmient.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  took  care  to  define  the  duties 
of  each  of  our  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment with  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
that  each  should  have  final  authority  in 
its  particular  field  and  have  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  any  other 
branch.  Thus,  every  American  school- 
child  has  been  proudly  told  that  the  leg- 
islative makes  the  laws,  the  judiciary 
interprets  them,  and  the  executive  en- 
forces them.  Because  of  this  separation 
of  powers  concept,  each  branch  of  our 
Federal  Government  has  historically 
taken  great  care  to  refrain  from  cross- 
ing the  constitutional  boundaries  of  its 
own  authority.  Adhering  to  this  impor- 
tant  distinction   between   jurisdictional 
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boundaries,  the  Supreme  Court  early  de- 
termined that  it  could  not  hear  cases 
which  were  essentially  political  in 
nature.  Such  questions  were,  in  the 
Court's  opinion,  matters  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  legislature  and  not  cogni- 
zable by  the  Court  or,  as  the  Court  said, 
they  were  not  justiciable. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  Nation  un- 
til March  of  1962  it  was  generally  con- 
ceded in  case  after  case  that  each  State 
was  responsible  for  setting  up  and  main- 
taining its  own  plan  for  the  election  of 
State  representatives  and  State  senators. 
However,  in  Baker  against  Carr,  decided 
March  26,  1962,  the  Supreme  Court  imled 
that  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  were  en- 
titled to  have  their  complaint  against 
the  State  legislative  apportionment  plan 
adjudicated.  Thus,  the  Court  entered 
into  the  political  arena  and  has,  without 
doubt,  assumed  a  legislative  role. 

I  am  not  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  defend 
the  rampant  abuse  of  legislative  appor- 
tionment which  exists  throughout  the 
breadth  of  this  great  land.  I  am  here, 
however,  to  argue  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  no  place  for  reform  as  argued 
by  Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  the  Alabama  case.  I  am  here 
to  argue  that  the  end  does  not  justify 
the  means.  I  am  here  to  say  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  properly  inter- 
preted the  Constitution  but  rather  has 
amended  it  by  judicial  decree.  I  am  here 
to  point  out  the  dangers  of  those  deci- 
sions. 

I  am  not  here  to  castigate  the  Supreme 
Court  although  the  Court,  by  intruding 
into  the  political  field,  into  the  legislative 
field,  has  opened  itself  to  valid  political 
criticism.  As  President  Truman  said,  "If 
you  can't  stand  the  heat  get  out  of  the 
kitchen."  The  Supreme  Court  has  en- 
tered into  the  political  kitchen.  The  Su- 
preme Court  is  now  legislating  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  that  legislation  is  good 
or  bad.  In  doing  so  it  has  converted  a 
political  philosophy  into  a  constitutional 
rule  and  has  applied  the  so-called  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  principle  so  arbitrarily 
that  it  does  great  damage  to  the  genius 
of  the  Federal  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Justice  Frank- 
furter, one  of  the  greatest  judicial  lib- 
erals of  this  century,  sounded  the  alarm 
in  Baker  against  Carr  when  he  pointed 
out  the  following  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion: 

The  Court  today  reverses  a  uniform  course 
of  decisions  established  by  a  dozen  cases, 
Including  one  by  which  the  very  claim  now 
sustained  was  unanimously  rejected  only  5 
years  ago.  The  Impressive  body  of  rulings 
thus  cast  aside  reflected  the  equally  uniform 
course  of  our  political  history  regarding  the 
relationship  between  population.  Such  a 
massive  repudiation  of  the  experience  of  otir 
past  In  asserting  destructively  novel  Judi- 
cial power  demands  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  role  of  this  Court  in  our  constitutional 
scheme.  Disregard  of  inherent  limits  In  the 
effective  exercise  of  the  Court's  "Judicial 
power"  not  only  presages  the  futility  of  Judi- 
cial Intervention  in  the  essentially  political 
conflict  of  forces  by  which  the  relation  be- 
tween population  and  representation  haa 
time  out  of  mind  been  and  Is  now  determined. 
It  may  well  impair  the  Court's  position  as 
the  ultimate  organ  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 


The  last  thought  of  Justice  Frank- 
f uiter  in  'the  foregoing  quote  is  the  one 
that  concerns  me. 

There  is  great  danger  in  these  cases 
which  could  spell  disaster  ahead  in  our 
judicial  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Justice  Harlan  said  in  his 
dissenting  opimon  in  June  1964  that: 

The  majority  has  cut  deeply  into  the  fabric 
of  our  Federal  system  and  that  these  deci- 
sions have  the  effect  of  placing  the  basic  as- 
pects of  State  political  systems  under  the 
persuasive  overlordshlp  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Justice  Stewart  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  Colorado  case 
said  this: 

The  Court's  Draconian  pronouncement 
makes  unconstitutional  the  legislatures  of 
most  of  the  50  States  and  finds  no  support 
in  the  words  of  the  Constitution  In  any  prior 
decisions  of  this  Court  or  in  the  176-year 
political  history  of  the  Federal  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  of  the  same 
fears  voiced  by  Justices  Frankfurter, 
Stewart,  and  Harlan.  Justice  Stewart, 
in  effect,  observed  that  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  you  no 
longer  look  to  the  Constitution  itself  but 
into  the  changing  channels  of  the  com- 
plex minds  of  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  real  issue,  and  in 
this  respect  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  tendency  of  Americans,  includ- 
ing many  prominent  political  figures,  to 
put  this  issue  on  the  basis  of  rural  in- 
terests versus  urban  interests.  If  they 
are  associated  with  rui-al  America  they 
are  opposed  to  legislative  reapportion- 
ment. If  they  are  from  urban  America, 
they  stand  to  gain  in  legislative  seats 
and,  so,  are  in  favor  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  for  example 
this  excerpt  from  a  speech  made  by  a 
very  prominent  former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California: 

Many  California  counties  are  far  more  im- 
portant in  the  life  of  the  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  population 
of  the  State.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  never  been  in  favor  of  restricting  their 
representation  to  the  State  senate  to  a 
strictly  population  basis.  It  Is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
country  gave  balanced  representation  to  the 
States  of  the  Union,  equal  representation  in 
one  House  and  proportionate  representation 
In  the  other.  Moves  have  been  made  to  up- 
set the  balanced  representation  in  our  State 
even  though  it  has  served  us  well  and  is 
strictly  In  accord  with  the  American  tradi- 
tion and  the  pattern  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. Our  State  has  made  almost  unbeliev- 
able progress  under  our  present  system  of 
legislative  representation.  I  believe  we 
should  keep  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor  that  was 
speaking  of  California  in  that  speech  in 
1948  was  none  other  than  the  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
points  out  an  attribute  of  the  deci- 
sions which  to  me  is  absolutely  terrify- 
ing. Shall  we  have  a  government  of 
men  or  shall  we  have  a  government  of 
law?  Who  will  we  have  on  the  Supreme 
Court  tomorrow,  or  next  year,  or  the  next 
decade?  Will  we  have  a  Mr.  Earl  War- 
ren as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia or  will  we  have  a  Mr.  Earl  Warren, 


the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
the  writer  of  the  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Reynolds  against  Simms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  portrays  to  me  the 
danger  of  the  Supreme  Court  amending 
the  Constitution  by  judicial  decree.  This 
emphasizes  the  need  for  law  and  prece- 
dent if  we  are  to  maintain  a  stable  re- 
public. The  minds  of  men  change.  The 
Constitution  should  not  be  changed  until 
it  has  been  changed  by  the  American 
people  from  whom  all  governmental 
power  is  derived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  innumerable 
papers  supporting  the  position  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  I  have  yet  to  find 
anyone  citing  any  precedent  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  means  that  both  houses  of 
a  State  legislature  must  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population. 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  body  who  will 
seriously  maintain  that  when  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  debated  the 
14th  amendment  it  intended  it  to  apply 
to  State  legislative  apportionment?  Was 
the  matter  even  referred  to  when  the 
14th  amendment  was  debated?  Was  the 
matter  even  remotely  discussed  in  any 
of  the  State  legislatures  when  they  rati- 
fied the  14th  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  First  of  all  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri on  the  most  eloquent  and  learned 
statement  that  he  made  here  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  also  be- 
cause of  the  timeliness  of  the  statement. 
I  am  not  confident  of  the  figures,  but 
I  do  know  that  most  of  the  State  legis- 
latures of  the  Nation  are  meeting  in  ses- 
sion this  year,  and  that  the  opportunity 
for  having  such  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  ratified  exists  now 
provided  the  House  of  Representatives 
acts  now. 

In  my  own  case,  I  have  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition,  at  the  Speaker's  desk. 
This  is  the  first  discharge  petition  I  have 
ever  signed,  and  is  a  departure  from  a 
rule  I  made  for  myself  with  regard  to  the 
signing  of  discharge  petitions.  However, 
I  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the 
importance  and  by  the  immediacy  of  the 
situation.  I  know  in  my  experience  as  a 
former  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
of  Illinois  I  had  the  experience  of  rec- 
ommending an  amendment  to  the  Illinois 
constitution  to  provide  exactly  what  the 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  here 
would  authorize,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment in  Illinois  of  one  House  of  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  based  upon  pop- 
ulation alone,  that  is,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly, and  that  the  State  Senate  of  Illi- 
nois take  into  consideration  subjects 
other  than  population. 

The  proposition  in  Illinois  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  at  the  1954  general 
election  and  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  voters  of  the  urban  and  rural  areas 
alike  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  solution  to 
the  problem  of  legislative  representation 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

This  is  the  type  of  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  would  be  permitted  in  the 
50  States  of  the  Nation  if  the  constltu- 
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tional  amendment  whlbh  we  are  propos- 
ing and  recommending,  and  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  discharge  petition,  is 

adopted. 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  I  might  say  that 
the  discharge  petition  has  been  filed  on 
the  constitutional  amendment  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI.  His  constitutional 
amendment  merely  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  shall  prohibit  a  State 
from  having  a  bicameral  legislature, 
from  having  one  house  based  on  factors 
other  than  population.  However,  we 
propose  to  introduce  an  amendment  and 
vote  for  an  amendment  which  will  re- 
quire that  the  legislative  scheme  of  ap- 
portionment be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  tlie  people  in  the  State. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  In  addition  to  ratifi- 
cation by  the  State  legislative  body  or 
the  State  convention,  whichever  is  em- 
ployed? 
Mr.  ICHORD.  ThaJt  is  right. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  certainly  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the  very 
fine  and  important  statement  he  is  mak- 
ing here  in  thR  House! oi  Representatives 
today,  and  to  pledge  rtiy  support. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  move 
away  from  the  law  and  precedents  and 
consider  the  decisions  solely  on  a  moral 
basis.  Assume  that  there  is  no  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  supreme  law  flows  only 
from  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Let  us 
get  away  from  the  Federal  analogy  and 
the  obvious  intent  of  the  founders  of  the 
Constitution  to  permit  area  representa- 
tion as  well  as  population  representation, 
and  consider  only  the  situation  existing 
in  the  various  States. 

I  personally  cannot  defend  the  mal- 
apportionment on  a  moral  basis  which 
existed  in  Alabama,  aaid  I  might  say  sev- 
eral other  States.  First  we  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  f  aGt  that  America  has 
changed.  We  are  no  longer  a  rural  Na- 
tion, we  are  now  an  urban  Nation,  and 
becoming  increasingly  urban  with  the 
passing  of  each  day.  Rural  legislators  in 
many  cases  have  unjustly  failed  to  give 
urban  areas  proper  representation,  not 
only  by  making  it  difficult  for  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  to  reapportion,  but  also 
by  simply  ignoring  their  State  constitu- 
tion and  declining  to  reapportion  legisla- 
tive districts  so  as  to  follow  population 
shifts. 

Considering  the  widespread  existence 
of  malapportionment,  we  must  conclude 
that  reform  was  needed,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
able  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  judi- 
cial decree,  and  with  the  support  of  so 
many  people.  It  is  regrettable  that  re- 
form had  to  come  about  in  this  manner. 
History  has  shown  the  danger  of  reform 
taken  in  such  manner. 

During  the  French  Revolution,  for 
example,  the  revolutionaries  were  im- 
patient with  the  revolutionary  processes 
and  acted  through  bodies  that  were  less 
and  less  representative.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  the  J-'rench  revolutionaries 
moved  from  ihe  National  Assembly  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  then  to  the 


Paris  Commune,  then  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  then  to  the  Directorate, 
and  then  to  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  quarrel  with 
the  means  in  the  New  York,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Alabama  cases.  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  end.  But  in  the  Colo- 
rado case  the  Supreme  Com-t  refuted  its 
own  one-man,  one-vote  principle.  In 
that  case  the  people  of  Colorado  had 
spoken.  All  of  the  people  of  Colorado  had 
spoken,  applying  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle.  They  had  chosen  overwhelm- 
ingly to  have  a  bicameral  legislature  with 
one  house  based  upon  population  and  the 
other  house  based  on  geography  and 
other  factors.  This  is  the  aspect  of  the 
decision  that  has  appalled  me. 

My  home  State  of  Missouri  has  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  with  the  upper  house 
based  on  population  and  the  lower  bouse 
based  on  a  combination  of  geography 
and  population. 

The  people  of  Missouri  have  approved 
this  system  time  and  time  again.  I  can- 
not accept  the  preposterous  principle 
that  when  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  of  this  Nation 
adopted  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  that  they  surren- 
dered their  right  to  have  such  a  bi- 
cameral legislature. 

Again  I  ask  that  anyone  come  forth 
with  evidence  that  it  was  intended  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  legislatures  that 
ratified  the  14th  amendment  that  this 
result  was  intended.  If  not,  have  we 
changed  our  rules  of  constitutional  con- 
struction? This,  however,  is  what  the 
Colorado  case  held.  It  said  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  and  to  the  people  of 
Colorado  and  to  the  people  of  all  of  the 
50  States  that  it  makes  no  difference 
what  kind  of  State  legislature  you  might 
want  to  have,  even  if  you  want  the  sys- 
tem that  you  have  had  since  the  birth  of 
the  Republic,  even  if  you  vote  statewide 
using  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
and  decide  3  to  1  to  keep  your  sys- 
tem, you  are  still  prohibited  from  having 
it.  The  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  forbids  you  to  experi- 
ment. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Justices  has  changed  his  mind — ^you  have 
been  wrong  for  177  years. 

Thus  om-  proposal,  I  submit,  is  moder- 
ate indeed.  We  merely  want  to  give  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  evei-y  State  vot- 
ing statewide  the  right  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  shall  have  the  same  system 
that  prevails  in  the  Federal  legislatm-e. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  also  to  ac- 
quaint the  Members  of  the  House  with 
this  gentleman's  vast  knowledge  in  this 
great  area  that  we  are  discussing  today. 
He  is  a  former  speaker  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature  and  most  certainly  is  very 
capable,  learned,  and  qualified  to  present 
this  important  subject  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


I  want  also  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  making  it  very  clear  that  this  is  not 
a  rural  versus  urban  matter  or  an  urban 
versus  rural  matter.  This  is  a  fight 
for  those  people  who  believe  in  the 
principle  of  a  bicameral  system  of  the 
legislature.  TY  ■  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  you  have  three  branches  instead  of 
two.  You  have  the  house  of  represent- 
atives and  a  senate,  one  of  the  houses 
based  on  the  factor  of  population  and 
the  other  body  on  other  factors.  Then 
you  have  a  Grovernor  of  a  State  who  is 
also  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
who  does  participate  in  the  legislative 
pi'ocess  whether  it  be  by  the  veto  power 
of  legislation  or  by  the  threat  of  a  veto. 
So  we  do  have  in  effect  three  houses  of 
our  legislature  and  the  principle  of  the 
bicameral  legislature  is  to  take  into  con- 
sideration other  factors  than  just  the 
population  factor.  We  do  have  economic 
factors  and  other  matters  of  aflfinity 
which  affect  the  contiguousness  of 
areas — germaneness  and  other  things 
that  they  have  in  common  that  can  be 
and  very  vividly  should  be  considered  in 
matters  of  legislative  apportionment. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  condone  malapportioned 
legislatures.  Even  though  we  cannot 
say  that  it  has  always  been  true  that 
we  have  had  ideally  apportioned  legis- 
latures. If  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  as  they  work  on  every  other  prob- 
lem, they  can  resolve  these  very  critical 
problems.  I  am  certainly  not  a  part  of 
the  effort  to  try  to  say  we  have  rural 
domination  or  urban  domination.  I 
think  there  is  a  balance  that  leads  to 
good  government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  for  his 
very  penetrating  observations  and  thank 
him  also  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  I  should  like  to 
join  my  colleague  from  Missouri  in  his 
remarks  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  unfinished  business  left  by  the 
previous  88th  Congress  was  that  involv- 
ing the  reapportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures. This  legislation  was  extensively 
debated  last  year,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  approved  before  adjourimient  in  no 
way  lessens  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, January  4, 1965, 1  reintroduced  my 
bill  on  this  subject,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 18,  which  would  provide  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
any  State  to  apportion  one  house  of  Its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion. A  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
have  introduced  similar  resolutions.  In 
view  of  the  widespread  feeling  through- 
out the  Nation  that  an  immediate  solu- 
tion to  this  controversy  is  essential,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Congress  Is  duty 
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bound  to  forthrightly  face  this  issue  and 
promptly  consider  this  legislation. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  State 
legislatures  are  convening  throughout  the 
country,  and  they  are  naturally  anxious 
to  know  what  action  the  Congress  will 
take.    In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  our 
State  legislature  is  now  in  session  and 
meets  only  every  2  years;  and  the  con- 
vening of  a  special  session  involves  con- 
siderable expense.    Yet,  the  Committee 
on  the  JudiciaiT  has  to  date  not  sched- 
uled hearings  on  reapportionment  bills. 
Many  people  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  either  visited  with  me  or  writ- 
ten to  me  about  their  concern  regarding 
reapportionment.     They  are   rightfully 
disturbed  over  last  year's  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  which,   in  interpreting 
the  14th  amendment,  requires  the  States 
to  reapportion  their  legislatures  so  that 
every  member  of  each  house  represents 
substantially  the  same  number  of  people 
in  his  constituency.     The  public  con- 
fusion follov.ing  this  decision  is  readily 
understandable,  for  a  majority  of  the 
States  have  patterned  their  legislatures 
after  the  principle  embodied  in  our  Fed- 
eral   Constitution   with    regard   to   the 
Congress — that  one  body  was  to  repre- 
sent each  geographic  unit  and  the  other 
the  population  distribution  of  the  Na- 
tion.   This  is  the  basis  for  our  tradition- 
al American  concept  of  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable plan  of  bicameralism  in  a  repre- 
sentative government,  and  the  analogy 
of  this  Federal  system  to  the  present 
problem  involving  the  States  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  now  struck  down  this  system 
promulgated  by  the  Constitution  itself, 
I  believe  that  the  same  reasoning  which 
prompted  our  Founding  Fathers  to  avoid 
apportioning  both  Houses  of  Congress  on 
the  basis  of  population  is  still  applicable 
to  legislative  apportionment  in  the 
States  today.  In  my  opinion,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  exceeded  its  constitu- 
tional authority  in  this  ruling.  The 
power  to  amend  the  Constitution  rests 
with  the  people,  and  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  decide  this  issue.  Therefore,  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  this  legislation 
without  delay. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  that  I  know- 
there  have  been  at  least  80  constitutional 
amendments  introduced  thus  far  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
for  her  observations  and  I  believe  she  has 
made  a  very  important  point  concerning 
the  Court  amending  the  Constitution. 
That  is  my  position.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that  fact. 
Really,  there  has  never  been  much  of  an 
argument  about  it.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  amended  the  Constitution  by  judicial 
decree.  Amendments  should  be  accom- 
plished through  the  procedures  estab- 
lished in  the  Constitution  itself. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  rise  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  bringing  this  matter 


to  the  attention  of  the  House  today.  I 
also  wish  to  show  my  appreciation  for  his 
remarks  and  the  remarks  of  others,  who 
have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
an  urban  versus  rural  controversy.  It 
involves  a  basic,  constitutional  precept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  come  from 
and  reprcvsent  the  most  urbanized  district 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
about  70  percent  urban  and  30  percent 
rural.  I  view  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  pending  before  this  Con- 
gress the  need  to  take  some  action  to  cor- 
rect the  most  unfortunate  decision  which 
was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  June  15  of  last  year. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  believe  his  presentation 
has  been  most  timely,  most  appropriate, 
and  most  urgent. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  contribu- 
tion, particularly  since  he  represents  an 
urban  district.  He  is  one  Member  of 
the  House  who  is  not  deciding  this  issue 
based  upon  his  urban  residence  but  is 
looking  at  the  constitutional  questions 
involved. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  That  is  exactly 
conect.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
gentleman's  making  that  statement. 

I  might  add  to  the  fact  that  I  come 
from  an  urban  district  that  my  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  not  'in  the  soup"  so  to 
speak  at  the  moment.  In  my  opinion, 
its  legislative  makeup  is  patently  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rule. 

While  my  State,  as  many  others,  prob- 
ably has  not  abided  by  the  constitutional 
provision  for  periodic  reapportionment 
as  it  should,  this  still  is  no  way  to  get 
at  that  problem.  The  medicine  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  From  my  observation, 
nothing  but  trouble  and  chaos  have  been 
created  throughout  much  of  this  country 
subsequent  to  and  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
fortunate decision  which  I  just  referred 
to. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  want  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord] 
and  my  other  colleagues  this  afternoon 
who  have  expressed  their  interest  in  this 
terrific  problem  of  legislative  reappor- 
tionment and  their  earnest  desire  to  try 
to  solve  this  matter  by  means  of  consti- 
tutional procedures.  As  my  colleagues 
have  pointed  out,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
country  versus  city.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  would  add  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  a  liberal  philosophy  vei'sus  a  conserv- 
ative philosophy. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da that  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
dissenting  opinion  in  Baker  against 
Carr,  the  late  Justice  Frankfurter,  was 
knov^Ti  as  one  of  the  greatest  liberals  of 
this  century  in  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  that  comment, 
and  I  certainly  agree  with  him. 
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So  the  matter  resolves  itself  down  to 
this  proposition;  namely,  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  try  to  solve  through  con- 
stitutional  procedures  this  grave  problem 
which  to  me  is  actually  the  biggest  do- 
mestic problem  confronting  America  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  wrong  with  per- 
mitting the  people  of  a  State,  if  they  so 
decide  by  a  vote,  to  say  that  they  want 
one  house  of  their  legislature  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  other  than  population? 
That  is  the  issue  and  the  question,  it  is 
a  clear-cut  question.  I  join  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  presenting  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  give  our  people  of  the  50  States 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
once  again  and  pledge  to  him  my  coop- 
eration  and  pledge  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  introduced  several  bills  my  efforts 
with  them  to  correct  this  terrible  prob- 
lem in  the  very  immediate  future. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  learned 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  valuable 
comments,  and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  BettsI. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks this  afternoon  and  to  associate 
myself  with  those  remarks.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  congressional  action 
enacting  these  resolutions,  one  of  which 
I  happen  to  have  introduced  myself.  I 
was  interested  in  the  gentleman's  read- 
ing  of  the  speech  made  by  the  present 
Chief  Justice  when  he  was  Governor  of 
California. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  was  a  speech 
made  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  when  he  was  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  aware  of  that 
speech.  Therein  I  think  lies  one  of  the 
biggest  arguments  in  favor  of  congres- 
sional action  in  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
while  it  followed  the  principle  of  one- 
man,  one-vote,  actually  abandoned  an- 
other historical  constitutional  concept, 
namely,  the  concept  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, which  has  provided  for  and  estab- 
lished the  National  Congress  and  which 
we  thought  was  constitutionally  estab- 
lished in  all  of  the  States  and  their  legis- 
latures. To  me  this  is  one  of  the  big 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  congressional 
action,  that  is,  restoring  this  historic 
concept  of  checks  and  balances. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Missouiu  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks.  He  made 
some  very  interesting  and  enlightening 
points. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  observe  that  I  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition,  and  I  feel  very  strongly, 
just  as  the  gentleman  expressed  himself 
here  today.  It  seems  to  me  this  would 
raise  the  question,  if  we  do  not  overturn 
this  Supreme  Court  decision  by  legisla- 
tive act  and  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
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agree  with  me  that  we  might  just  as  well 
have  all  of  our  State  legislatures  uni- 
cameral in  nature  rather  than  bicameral. 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  You 
can  even  go  further  and  say  that  you 
might  as  well  be  consistent  and  well  re- 
apportion the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  have  their  membership  based 
upon  population  rather  than  geography. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  make  a  logical  extension  of 
its  reasoning  and  say  that  since  the 
equal  protection  clause  is  in  the  14th 
amendment,  which  came  after  article  I 
establishing  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  that  article  I  has  now  been  over- 
ruled by  the  equal  protection  clause,  and 
that  body  should  be  reapportioned. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
addition  to  the  other  descriptions  I  have 
given  of  the  gentleman's  remarks  today 
I  want  to  add  that  it  is  a  most  studious 
presentation  which  he  has  made  and 
one  that  should  be  helpful  as  a  bit  of 
reference  material  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  we  approach  this  problem 
of  State  legislative  reapportionment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  add  that 
I  concur  wholeheartedly,  too,  in  the  point 
that  the  States  which  have  already  estab- 
lished by  constitutional  amendment  leg- 
islative reapportionment,  as  has  been 
done  in  Missouri  and  In  Illinois,  have  ob- 
served the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 
I  think  it  is  an  important  point  which 
the  gentleman  has  made  and  I  want  to 
add  that  that  principle  was  observed  in 
Illinois  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  1954. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  this  further 
point,  that  as  far  as  admonishing  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  act  promptly 
on  this  matter,  we  constantly  hear  the 
argument  that  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  having  its 
powers  diminished  and  that  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches  are  growing 
in  strength  and  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  legislative  branch.  Here  is  a  good 
opportunity,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  reassert  its 
constitutional  authority  and  at  least  to 
present  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  important 
proposition. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  We  are  tjne  of  the  vehicles 
through  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  may  be  amended. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  again  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
have  noted  that  the  gentleman  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  next  step 
could  well  be  reapportionment  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  his  views  on  this  particular 
proposition.    Would  It  not  likewise  be  a 


part  of  this  one-man  one-vote  principle 
that  it  should  apply  to  local  boards,  such 
as  boards  of  county  commissioners, 
school  boards,  and  other  local  boards 
that  political  subdivisions  may  have  ac- 
cording to  the  various  political  setups 
in  the  States? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  is  my  information 
that  a  court  in  Wisconsin — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  State  court  or  a  Federal 
district  court — has  held  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  to  school  districts  and 
other  minor  governmental  subdivisions. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  feeling  or  any  opinion 
about  the  kind  of  situation  that  would 
create  locally?  Many  of  the  boards  of 
county  commissioners  or  school  boards 
or  other  local  boards  may  wake  up  one 
morning  and  find  that  they  were  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  they  were 
unconstitutional  perhaps  the  bonds 
which  they  had  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  various  subdivisions  would  also  be 
illegal  and  void  and  great  repercussions 
could  flow  from  such  a  holding. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yielding. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Supreme  Court  decision.  We  have 
already  awakened  one  morning  and 
found  that  our  county  commissioners 
and  boards  and  school  districts  were  as 
the  gentleman  has  indicated. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  was  a  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  decision? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court,  which  is  the  highest  court  In  Wis- 
consin, and  it  has  already  ruled  on  that 
particular  question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  additional  statement: 
Then  not  only  are  we  tampering  with 
the  political  setup — and  I  use  that  ex- 
pression in  broad  context — of  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  also  it  could  re- 
sult in  difficulty  arising  in  the  financial 
obligations  that  had  heretofore  been 
made  by  the  local  boards  and  local  gov- 
erning bodies. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  The  point  of  the 
matter  is  and  the  point  which  I  am  try- 
ing to  bring  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that 
there  Is  just  no  end  to  this  chain  reac- 
tion and  that  it  breeds  chaos  upon  chaos. 
In  other  words,  the  farther  down  the  line 
you  go  the  worse  It  gets. 

I  thank  again  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  I  compliment  him  most 
highly  for  his  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  learned  contribution. 


LEGISLATION  DESIGNED  TO  EX- 
PAND FISH  AND  -WILDLIFE  RES- 
TORATION PROJECTS 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Wright).    Under  previous  order  of  the 


House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  very  appropriate  day  for  me  to  spesJc 
on  behalf  of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  to 
expand  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  proj- 
ects by  providing  for  a  study  of  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range  program  to  re- 
claim and  rehabilitate  surface  mining 
areas  In  the  United  States. 

Strip  mining  of  coal  has  been  going  on 
In  my  home  State  of  Illinois  for  many 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  began  In 
1866  in  the  Danville,  111.,  area,  a  fine 
part  of  central  Illinois.  In  Illinois  we 
have  had  some  experience  with  restora- 
tion efforts  in  the  strip  mining  areas. 

In  1963,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  adequate  statistics  are  available, 
Illinois  was  the  leading  State  In  the 
United  States  In  the  production  of  coal 
by  strip  mining. 

Of  458,928,000  tons  of  coal  mined  in 
the  United  States  from  all  types  of  mines 
in  that  year,  about  one-third  or  144,- 
141,000  tons  were  from  strip  mines.  Of 
a  total  51,736,000  tons  mined  In  Illinois, 
strip  mines  accounted  for  27,287,000  tons 
or  nearly  53  percent  of  the  total. 

Strip-mining  operations  in  Illinois  are 
generally  very  modern,  large-scale  op- 
erations. Average  production  In  1963 
per  man  per  day  was  33.7  tons.  There 
were  64  such  operations  in  the  State  as 
compared  with  116  in  Kentucky,  266  In 
Ohio,  521  in  Pennsylvania,  130  in  West 
Virginia,  and  38  in  Indiana.  All  of  those 
States,  as  I  reported  earlier,  produced  less 
coal  by  strip  mining  than  did  Illinois; 
Indiana  produced  only  10,939,000  tons. 

Such  operations  unavoidably  disturbed 
the  surface  and  overburden  on  large 
acreages.  As  one  writer  has  put  It,  a 
completed  strip  mine  operation  leaves  the 
earth  as  if  furrowed  by  a  large  plow 
which  has  turned  the  earth  upside  down 
to  a  depth  of  10  to  70  feet;  and  so  it  does. 
I  have  five  such  operations  in  my  Peoria 
County.  The  landscape  Is  Indeed  modi- 
fied as  the  great  behemoths  plow  their 
way  across  our  Corn  Belt  fields. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  750,000 
acres  have  been  disturbed  In  the  United 
States  since  the  first  coal  strip  mine  was 
instituted  in  1866.  This  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  perhaps  25,000  acres  per  year. 
As  you  might  expect  people  did  experi- 
ment to  see  what  use  could  be  made  with 
such  wasteland.  The  first  recorded 
project  of  reclamation  of  surface-mined 
land  occurred  in  Indiana  In  1918.  This 
experiment  was  followed  closely  by  a  ven- 
ture in  Illinois  in  1920,  when  6  acres  of 
mined  land  was  planted  with  9,000  pine 
and  hardwood  trees. 

Not  unnaturally,  legislation  was  sought 
at  an  early  date  to  regulate  strip-mining 
operations  and  to  provide  for  assurance 
of  performance  which  would,  to  a  degree, 
restore  or  rehabilitate  the  usefulness  of 
the  disturbed  surface. 
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Of  major  strip-mining  States,  West 
Virginia,  in  1939.  was  the  first  to  enact 
legislation  regulating  such  operations. 
Indiana  followed  in  1941,  Illinois  in  1943. 
However,  the  original  Illinois  statute 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Il- 
linois Supreme  Court  on  the  basis  that  it 
did  not  appear  to  have  a  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  public  health,  inasmuch  as  back- 
filling was  not  required  for  the  final  cut, 
and  discriminated  against  coal  strip- 
mine  operators.  The  1961  act  is  broader 
and  includes  all  stripping  operations, 
whatever  the  mineral,  if  the  overburden 
exceeds  a  depth  of  10  feet. 

I  am  not  today  holding  the  Illinois 
statute  up  as  a  model — it  has  in  fact  been 
criticized  with  respect  to  several  aspects 
of  its  reclamation  features,  the  possibility 
of  substituting  other  land  previously 
mined  but  not  reclaimed,  and  for  the 
reason  that  a  penalty  can  be  imposed 
only  for  failure  to  secure  a  permit  before 
engaging  in  operations. 

But  in  enacting  legislation  which  I 
favor,  which  among  other  things  will 
provide  for  a  study  of  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  progi-am  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and 
surface  mining  areas  of  the  United 
States,  we  ought  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  a  good  amount  of  information 
is  known  to  be  available  in  Washington 
and  in  some  of  the  important  strip-min- 
ing States. 

For  example,  Arnold  E.  Lamm  re- 
ported to  the  Conference  of  Surface 
Mining,  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  in  April  1964: 

In  Indiana  the  total  area  affected  by  strip 
mining  in  the  State  since  mining  began  un- 
til June  30,  1963,  amounted  to  80,066  acres. 
Of  this,  67,193  acres  have  been  reclaimed. 
A  total  of  44.809,700  trees  have  been  planted, 
5.434  acres  of  land  have  been  seeded  un- 
graded, and  1,343  acres  have  been  graded  and 
seeded.  In  addition  to  the  above,  9,220 
acres  have  been  converted  into  lakes  and 
4,139  acres  have  been  provided  to  the  State 
for  forest  preserves.  An  additional  7,853 
acres  have  been  converted  into  other  recre- 
ation areas,  including  sportsmens  clubs, 
State  parks,  htmting  and  fishing  areas  and 
private  clubs.  In  addition  to  this  impres- 
sive development,  2.830  acres  have  been  con- 
verted into  private  homesites  and  only  3,653 
acres  remain  unreclaimed. 

Illinois  coal  operators,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  companies,  began  major  land-use 
ventures  in  1938  (some  work  was  started 
40  years  ago),  even  before  the  industry  in 
Illinois  was  of  importance.  Since  that  time, 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  strip-mined 
area  has  been  put  into  active  uses — almost 
all  on  a  voluntary  basis,  since  the  so-called 
strip  mine  law  did  not  take  effect  until  Jan- 
viary  1,  1962.  Significantly,  the  operators 
own  only  about  62  percent  of  the  acreage 
mined,  with  the  remainder  in  private  (28 
percent)  and  public  (10  percent)  holdings. 
Most  of  that  in  private  ownership  was  mined 
'on  a  royalty  basis  whereby  the  landowner 
sold  coal  only  and  retained  the  surface  after 
mining.  The  strip-mining  industry  has  done 
an  excellent  job  In  revegetating  mined 
lands.  Illinois  operators  can,  without  hesi- 
tation, point  to  their  record  of  achievement 
on  115.000  acres  as  a  model  for  others. 

Unfortunately,  too  few  persons  are  ac- 
quainted with  what  has  been  done  in  Il- 
linois by  the  strip  mine  operators.  How 
many  realize  that: 

1.  Some  17,000  acres  of  mined  areas  have 
been  reforested  with  over  17  million  trees. 

2.  Approximately  23,000  acres  are  being 
used  for  pasture  to  graze  some  10,000  head 
of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. 


3.  Almost  9,000  acres  have  been  developed 
as  recreational  areas — Including  a  State  park, 
many  private  clubs,  sportsmen's  clubs,  and 
the  Southern  Illinois  University  research 
area. 

4.  L:ikes  and  ponds  in  excess  of  2  acres 
each  have  been  formed  by  mining  operations 
on  some  6.500  acres.  These  are  generally 
heavily  fished  with  many  companies  allow- 
ing use  through  a  permit  system. 

5.  Row  crops  (hay,  corn,  and  so  forth)  are 
grown  on  approximately  3,000  acres. 

6.  Commercial  orchards  have  been  planted 
on  some  135  acres  of  mined  lands. 

7.  Over  8.000  acres  are  presently  in  some 
stage  of  development  for  one  or  more  of  the 
uses  listed  above. 

It  does  appear  to  me  that  a  lot  of  the 
necessary  information  is  already  avail- 
able, and  only  requires  collation.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  testify  on 
much  the  same  study  proposed  in  1964 
by  S.  1013  that  a  difficult  but  important 
aspect  of  the  study  would  be  the  deter- 
mination of  size,  location,  ownership,  and 
effect  of  past  operations  at  abandoned 
strip  mines.  Perhaps  so.  However,  inso- 
far as  surveys  are  necessary,  we  should 
recognize  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
areas  have  been  photographed  from  the 
air.  These  shots  probably  are  available 
in  county  offices,  if  not  in  Washington. 
And  most  of  the  County  offices  now  em- 
ploy people  who  have  had  experience  in 
checking  acreages  involved  in  agricul- 
tural program  compliance  by  instrumen- 
tal measurements  made  on  such  photos. 

In  view  of  these  several  facts  and  cir- 
cmnstances,  there  would  seem  to  me  no 
good  reason  why  the  final  report,  with 
recommendations,  should  not  and  could 
not  be  delivered  to  the  Congress  in  1 
year— by  July  1, 1966. 

If  private  lands  are  to  remain  outside 
the  official  rehabilitation  program  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  study,  that  is 
all  the  more  reason  for  pursuing  it  dili- 
gently to  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions in  1  year. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  other  acreage, 
amounting  in  total  to  perhaps  625,000 
acres,  has  been  surface  mined  for  mate- 
rials other  than  coal,  notably  gold,  iron 
ore,  and  phosphate  rock.  Tliis  makes  the 
problem  somewhat  larger,  but  not  too 
large  for  completion  in  a  year  in  my 
opinion. 


REPUBLICAN  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
RESPONSIBILITY  IN  89TH  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird  1  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisfconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  exists  to  serve 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States — not 
the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  body  is  a  full  partner  in 
the  process  of  government,  not  a  poor 
relation. 

And  I  speak  today  in  solemn  pledge 
that  my  party,  minority  though  it  may 


be,  has  not  forgotten  these  things  and 
will  not  permit  the  Nation  to  forget 
them. 

Some  who  speak  for  the  Executive  may 
call  this  obstructionism,  obstinancy,  or 
negativism.  I  call  it  a  positive  and  con- 
structive contribution  to  a  republic 
whose  chief  design  is  the  liberty  of  its 
people  and  not  the  exaltation  of  its 
leaders. 

I  do  not  say  that  Congress  should,  or 
Republicans  should  automatically  oppose 
evei-y  request  of  the  Executive.  I  do  say 
that  Congress  should,  and  I  pledge  you 
that  every  Republican  will,  carefully 
weigh  every  such  request. 

We  have  heard  the  Chief  Executive 
speak  to  the  Congress  and  tell  us  of  his 
plans  and  programs  for  the  Nation.  We 
know  that  many  of  his  party  in  the  Con- 
gress will  support  all  of  these  as  a  matter 
of  course.  We  know  that  the  sheer 
mathematics  of  political  reality  means 
that  most  will  pass. 

We  also  know,  however,  that  there  is 
danger  that  it  will  be  only  mathematics, 
and  not  political  morality,  that  will 
guide  many  of  these  passages. 

It  is  because  of  that  danger  and  its 
high  probability  that  the  role  of  the  mi- 
nority party  in  the  89th  Congress  cannot 
be  overstated. 

THE    ROLE    OT    THE    MINORITY 

We  are  not  chained  to  the  proposals  of 
the  executive.  And,  because  we  are  free, 
we  represent  also  the  freedom  of  any 
Member  of  this  body — on  either  side  of 
the  aisle — to  speak  out  for  his  convic- 
tions, and  the  good  of  his  constituents 
against  the  awesome  power  of  the  execu- 
tive machine. 

We  are  a  minority,  painfully  so.  But 
we  are  also  one  of  the  two  major  parties 
of  this  Nation  and,  numbers  aside,  those 
who  forget  this  or  minimize  this  do  our 
entire  political  tradition  and  our  future 
in  freedom  a  grave  disservice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  House  who  would  rise  to 
defend  a  one-party  system  in  this  Na- 
tion. And  I  trust  that  there  is  no  Mem- 
ber who  will  listen  to  me  and  fail  to  see 
the  implications,  for  our  two-party  sys- 
tem, of  the  minority  party's  role  today. 

That  role  has  never  been  more  im- 
portant. 

Nor  has  it  ever  been  more  important 
for  the  majority  party  to  understand 
clearly  that  when  the  minority  speaks— 
as  I  promise  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
speak — it  does  so  to  jog  the  conscience, 
not  just  the  partisan  calculations,  of  the 
majority. 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  men  by 
whom  it  is  represented  in  this  House  re- 
mains a  party  committed  to  principles 
which  set  it  apart  from  the  administra- 
tion now  in  power  in  this  country.  I 
refer  to  our  difference  with  the  adminis- 
tration most  deliberately,  for  I  am  as 
aware  as  any  man  that  these  very  same 
principles  are  shared  in  full  measure  by 
some  Members  of  the  majority  party  in 
this  House. 

The  Republican  Party  is  not  speaking 
just  for  Republicans  who  want  to  hear 
alternatives  to  this  administration's  pro- 
posals. It  is  speaking  for  all  who  reject 
the  Federal  extremism  of  the  adminis- 
tration, for  all  who  seek  greater  roles  for 
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the  individual,  his  town,  his  State,  and 
his  region.  And  it  welcomes  to  the  fight 
against  Federal  extremism  every  man  of 
good  will  who  shares  With  us  the  view  of 
man  as  master  of  and  never  servant  of 
grovernment.  ^  .   .     ^ 

The  Republican  Paiijy  does  not  intend 
to  spend  this  Congress  or  any  other  Con- 
gress doing  nothing  but  copycatting 
administration  programs  but  at  bargain 
prices.  We  do  not  say  that  we  must  do 
the  same  things  as  tjhe  administration 
but  do  them  better.  We  say  there  are 
better  ways  for  Americans  to  do  things. 

We  believe  our  party  to  be  the  en- 
during home  of  principles  which  mean 
real  things  to  real  people  in  this  real 

world. 

Republicans  are  noti  ashamed  of  being 
Republicans.  They  do  not  have  to  argue 
about  what  Republican  means.  They 
have  spelled  it  out  ia  the  Republican 
platfoi-m  of  1964.  VVe  stand  on  that 
platform  and  we  kndw  what  it  means. 

It  means  that  wp  have  goals.  It 
means  that  we  have  programs  and  prom- 
ises for  the  America  we  want  to  build  and 
the  Americans  who  must  do  that  build- 
ing. It  means  that  tjhere  is  a  great  al- 
ternative to  the  grea)t  planned  society. 

It  means  that  the  i^umerical  minority 
in  this  Congress  still  can  speak  with  the 
voice  of  a  moral  majoirity. 

It  means  that  though  we  do  not  win 
rollcall  votes,  we  can  win  for  America 
the  all-important  second  look  that  may 
save  us  from  blindly  accepting  a  Great 
Society  that  might  be ijust  another  great 
mistake,  just  another:  great  scheme,  just 
another  great  debt^-r^accepted  without 
due  consideration. 

I  will  stop  speaking  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  summing  up  this  point.  I  will 
speak  of  the  Congress  in  its  entirety. 
It  is  our  role,  our  roje  from  every  seat 
in  this  House  that  is  ifiot  sold  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  to  the  exedutive,  it  is  our  role, 
fellow  Members  of  cimgress,  our  role — 
every  one  of  us — to  i  tell  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  we  otve  our  election  and 
our  service  just  one  urgent  thing:  what 
lies  at  the  end  of  tha  road  of  the  Great 
Society. 

It  is  up  to  Republicans  and  to  those 
Members  of  the  other  party  who  share 
our  views  to  speak  of  what  roads  other 
than  the  Great  Society  are  available  to 
the  American  people  if  they  turn  an 
articulate  minority  into  an  effective  ma- 
jority in  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Republicans  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  enacting  a  program  in  this  Con- 
gress— obvioasly.  We  do  not  have  the 
votes.  But  we  can  succeed  in  developing 
new  techniques  of  communication  to  in- 
form the  people  of  what  we  are  doing 
and  will  do  in  the  $9th  Congress,  and 
more  importantly,  of  what  we  propose 
to  do  in  the  90th  Congress. 

For  it  is  in  the  90th  Congress  that  the 
present  minority  wijll  have  the  votes. 
We  will  have  the  votes  to  enact  into  law 
the  sound  Republican  alternatives  we 
will  continue  to  develop  for  those  areas 
where  there  is  a  national  need  and  a 
need  for  a  national  solution. 

REVITALIZATION  OS  THE   MINORITY 

The  task  we  face  in  this  Congress  is 
staggering.  But  the  record  we  will  write 
will  be  an  impressive  one  for  we  shall  set 


an  example  of  unity  and  dedication  for 
the  entire  party. 

Where  there  is  need  for  constructive 
alternatives,  they  will  be  devised.  A 
legislative  program  to  implement  the 
Republican  platform  of  1964  is  being  de- 
veloped right  now.  Some  alternatives 
have  already  been  introduced  into  the 
Congress.    For  example: 

A  more  comprehensive  and  more 
equitable  health  care  plan  for  the  elderly 
was  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Byrnes]. 

A  more  realistic  approach  than  the 
discriminatory  Appalachia  program 
which  sets  up  the  machinery  for  wide- 
spread Federal  favoritism  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cr.\mer]. 

A  Republican  task  force  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  1964  platform  has 
been  operating  for  weeks.  Another  task 
force  on  economic  opportunity  and  one 
on  agriculture  has  been  established. 
There  will  be  more  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead. 

A  Republican  coordinating  commit- 
tee with  representatives  from  all  ele- 
ments of  the  party  structm'e  has  been 
established  and  is  operating. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  party  is  or- 
ganizing its  resources  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted.  This  stems  from  a 
determination  to  discharge  a  great  re- 
sponsibility: to  the  43  percent  of  the 
American  electorate  who  voted  for  Re- 
publican congressional  candidates;  to 
the  growing  number  of  millions  who,  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  surely  will 
wish  they  could  recast  their  vote  for  the 
national  ticket;  and  to  the  great  num- 
bers of  other  Americans  who  were  so 
skillfully  misled  about  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Republican  opportunity  to  identify  and 
then  discharge  these  responsibilities  is 
almost  unbounded  in  this  Congress  and 
in  its  successor. 

The  issues  we  as  a  party  defined  and 
articulated  in  our  1962  statement  of 
principle  and  our  1964  platform  have  not 
disappeared.  If  anything,  they  have 
taken  on  a  new  significance. 

The  shortcomings  and  misdeeds  of  the 
Johnson  administration  have  not  been 
corrected.  They  need  a  more  imagina- 
tive exposure. 

THE    1964   PLATFORM 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  the 
comments  and  read  the  analyses  of  the 
1964  Republican  platform.  As  one  who, 
in  an  apparent  minority,  has  read  the 
document  and  as  one  who  was  intimately 
involved  in  its  evolution,  I  would  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  references 
were  to  some  other  document  in  some 
other  period  of  history. 

The  fact  is  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  widely  misrepresented  and  least 
read  documents  in  political  party  history. 

The  charge,  for  example,  that  its  civil 
rights  plank  was  weak  and  equivocal 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  an  objective 
reading  of  that  plank.  Even  less  can  it 
stand  the  test  of  a  line-by-line,  word-by- 
word, or  content-versus-content  com- 
parison with  its  Democratic  counterpart. 

It  is  clear  to  this  observer  that  the  Re- 
publican platform  contained  a  compre- 
hensive, well-thought-out,  and  realistic 


program  for  America  that  reflects  the 
feelings  of  a  majority  of  Americans.  I 
cannot  and  will  not  concede  that  our 
platform  was  repudiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
simply  was  not  fairly  presented  to  them. 

That  it  was  not  is  attributable  to  two 
principal  factors:  that  too  few  Republi- 
can candidates  waged  their  campaigns 
primarily  on  the  platform;  and  that  the 
opposition  deliberately  misrepresented 
what  the  platform  did  contain. 

This  has  been  discussed  so  far  as  civil 
rights  is  concerned.  It  was  equally  true 
for  social  security  and  agriculture,  to 
mention  just  two  other  areas. 

The  fiction  was  created  that  Republi- 
cans would  abolish  or  make  voluntary 
the  social  security  system.  The  plat- 
form was  quite  clear  in  its  call,  not  for 
abolition,  but  for  strengthening  the  so- 
cial security  system.  It  called  for  in- 
creased benefits,  liberalization  of  the 
earnings  limitations  imposed  by  the  sys- 
tem on  our  elderly  people,  and  other 
fiscally  and  compassionately  sound 
proposals. 

The  fiction  was  also  created  that  the 
platform  called  for  the  removal  of  farm 
price  supports  overnight.  One  simple 
quote  from  the  document  should  dispel 
this  false  interpretation.  The  platform 
was  clear  in  its  call  for  "development  of 
truly  voluntary  pommodity  programs  for 
commercial  agriculture,  including  price 
supports  free  of  political  manipulation 
in  order  to  stimulate  and  attain  fair 
market  prices." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  the  minority 
party  in  the  89th  Congress  faces  a  stag- 
gering task.  Not  only  must  it  dispel  the 
false  and  mischievous  misrepresentations 
of  its  pohcies  but  it  must  break  through 
the  overwhelming  barriers  any  minority, 
by  its  very  nature,  must  face. 

ONE-PARTY  GOVERNMENT 

We  should  have  no  illusions  about  our 
ability  to  prevent  an  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  Congress  from  enacting  into 
law  every  piece  of  legislation  the  ADA 
tells  the  White  House  the  Congress 
should  enact,  from  medicare  to  repeal 
of  section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley. 

Under  present  circumstances,  it  can- 
not be  lost  on  the  American  people  that 
we  have  come  to  the  dangerous  brink  of 
one-party  government. 

Talk  of  efficiency  if  you  will;  talk  of 
parliamentary  skill  and  persuasion  if  you 
will;  talk  of  noble  goals — the  truth  re- 
mains that  the  great  conserxsus  of  the 
Great  Society  really  boils  down  to  a  great 
conformity. 

We  cannot  let  it  be  lost  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  President  Johnson  has 
precisely  this  in  mind  when  he  calls  for 
"national  unity"  and  a  "broad  American 
consensus." 

For  behind  these  terms,  we  can  already 
see  emerging  the  clear  outlines  of  an  all- 
powerful  central  executive  with  one  dom- 
inant voice,  requesting  not  unity  but  de- 
manding and  dictating  conformity. 

The  Congress  has  already  experienced 
consensus  government  with  the  closing 
of  veterans  facilities  and  the  overturned 
House  vote  on  sales  for  local  currency 
under  Public  Law  480  to  Nasser's  aggres- 
sive and  collectivist  Egypt. 
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We  will  continue  to  experience  it  as 
medicare,  Appalachia,  education,  and  a 
host  of  other  Great  Society  proposals  are 
rubber  stamped  through  a  no  longer  de- 
liberative Congress. 

This  is  not  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
Great  Society  proposals  are  ill  conceived. 
But  in  past  Congresses,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  hold  meaningful  hearings,  discuss 
the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  a  par- 
ticular bill,  and  allow  at  least  a  token 
amount  of  time  to  offer  and  enact  im- 
proving and  perfecting  amendments. 

Under  the  Great  Society,  the  89th  Con- 
gress promises  to  become  a  lost  weekend 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one-party  government 
is  indeed  the  present  administration's 
goal,  and  if  it  comes  to  pass,  the  checks 
and  balances  written  into  our  Constitu- 
tion will  become  all  but  meaningless. 

The  brake  system  of  the  American  Re- 
public which  prevents  concentrated 
power  from  running  rampant  over  our 
liberties  is  the  separation  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
our  Central  Government. 

But  the  system  cannot  work  without 
the  brake  fluid  of  a  strong  two-party 
system.  This  is  especially  true  when  one 
party  controls  both  the  White  House  and 
the  Congress  with  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities and  cares  little  for  the  effective 
operation  of  our  traditional  principles 
and  machinery. 

THE    RETREAT    OF   FREEDOM 

In  this  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bea- 
con of  liberty  for  some  two  centuries,  in- 
dividual liberty  continues  to  beat  a  re- 
treat under  the, mounting  assault  of  an 
expanding  centralized  power. 

We  in  the  minority  claim  no  monopoly 
of  love  of  freedom. 

But  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  the  Detroit 
Labor  Day  speech  which  launched  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency,  outlined 
the  essential  ingredients  of  his  Great 
Society,  and  that  these  ingredients  were 
peace,  prosperity,  and  justice— all  emi- 
nently worthy  goals,  but  all  equally 
attainable  in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

In  that  speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident neglected  the  fourth  and  by  far, 
the  most  important  element  of  any  good 
or  great  society.  That  element  is  free- 
dom. 

Nor,  apparently,  was  this  oversight, 
an  isolated  lapse.  A  reading  of  the  many 
messages  sent  to  the  Congress  in  the  last 
2  months  indicates  that  this  administra- 
tion still  has  a  blind  spot  so  far  as  free- 
dom is  concerned — whether  that  freedom 
involves  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
or  the  freedom  of  the  Congress,  or  the 
freedom  of  the  States  and  localities,  or 
the  freedom  of  the  marketplace. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  minor- 
ity challenge  as  imwise  the  course 
charted  by  the  Johnson  administration; 
we  challenge  as  dangerous  the  steps  it 
plans  along  the  way;  and  we  deplore  as 
self-defeating  and  harmful  many  of  the 
moves  already  taken. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enumer- 
ate the  hundreds  of  transgressions  com- 
mitted against  liberty  by  this  adminis- 
tration in  its  first  term  of  office.  Those 
transgressions  are  spelled  out  in  sec- 
tion II  of  the  1964  RepubUcan  platform 


which  was  written  under  the  direction 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell].  Nothing  has  yet  happened  to 
cause  the  minority  to  withdraw  or  mod- 
ify any  of  the  charges  contained  therein. 
On  the  contrary,  much  has  happened  to 
strengthen  that  conviction. 

It  is  my  intention  to  speak  of  what  we 
in  the  minority  will  attempt  to  do  inVie 
89th  Congress  on  the  domestic  front  and 
what  we  shall  seek  to  influence  in  the 
area  of  foreign  and  defense  policy. 

THE    GREAT    SOCIETY 

Up  until  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  relatively  silent.  This  silence  did 
not  arise  from  a  fear  to  speak  or  from 
fearful  concern  for  our  image  or  from 
concern  that  the  American  people  have 
little  interest  in  opinions  contrary  to 
those  expressed  by  the  planners  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Our  silence  has  been  dictated  by  a  need 
of  the  American  people.  They  needed 
time — uncomplicated  by  conflicting  com- 
ment— to  absorb  the  full  initial  impact  of 
the  Great  Society  proposals. 

They  have  listened  to  a  state  of  the 
Union  message,  an  economic  message,  an 
inaugural  address.  They  have  seen  the 
messages  on  health  of  the  Nation,  on 
education,  on  immigration — they  have 
now  had  time  to  see  most  of  the  first  year 
program  of  the  Great  Society. 

It  is  diflBcult  for  most  Americans  fully 
to  understand  what  it  all  means.  Most 
of  the  programs  will  be  enacted  in  the 
89th  Congress;  but  it  will  take  at  least  4 
years  for  the  administration  itself  fully  to 
realize  what  has  finally  been  enacted  to 
launch  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  meant  to  be 
overly  critical.  But  the  programmatic 
details  of  the  Great  Society  do  raise  cer- 
tain fundamental  questions.  Permit  me 
to  illustrate  with  just  one  area — urban 
affairs. 

Under  the  Great  Society,  Congress  is 
urged  to  create  a  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  as- 
sist in  the  problems  of  the  cities  and 
their  suburbs. 

The  President  Faid: 

We  must  increasingly  help  our  cities  to 
develop  unified  metropolitan  transportation 
systems;  supply  adequate  water  and  sewage 
service:  provide  community  facilities  and 
neighborhood  centers;  build  adequate  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  middle-income  families; 
promote  more  efficient  land  use;  set  aside 
open  spaces  and  develop  new  suburbs;  re- 
place or  rehabilitate  slum  areas;  and  improve 
housing  codes  and  code  enforcement. 

Under  another  section  of  his  program, 
crime  prevention,  the  President  proposes 
that  local  police  be  trained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  question  which  immediately  comes 
to  mind  is :  Where  do  the  States  and  lo- 
calities come  into  this  picture?  What  is 
left  as  a  responsibility  for  the  States  to 
discharge?  Is  the  era  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety also  the  era  when  our  States  and 
localities  will  finally  become  mere  admin- 
istrative arms  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment? 

It  is  rt  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
we  come  to  one  of  the  greatest  areas  of 
Republican  responsibility. 

It  is  possible — it  may  even  be  prob- 
able— that  this  is  indeed  what  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  really  want.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  passed  through  certain  stages  in 
the  development  of  our  country  and  that 
we  are  entering  a  new  phase — a  phase  in 
which  most  governmental,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  questions  for  the  en- 
tire country  are  faced,  diagnosed,  and 
resolved  in  one  manner  or  another  at  one 
level  of  government — the  Federal  level 
As  I  say,  this  may  be  what  the  Ameri- 
can  people  want.  But,  I  submit,  if  it  is, 
it  is  by  default  Republican  responsibil- 
ity to  apprise  them  of  the  fundamental 
changes  that  are  taking  place  and  that 
are  being  proposed  in  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment. I  would  hope  that  we  all  could 
agree  that  this  is  necessary  so  that  the 
people  may  make  an  informed  and  in- 
telligent decision  as  to  whether  this  is 
the  road  they  now  wish  to  travel. 

REPUBLICAN  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  remains 
true  to  its  philosophy  of  government. 
This  philosophy  calls  for  a  separation  of 
powers,  for  a  distribution  of  responsibil- 
ity between  the  Central  Government  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  States  and  locali- 
ties on  the  other — and,  perhaps,  above 
all,  for  the  continued  existence  of  a 
strong,  viable  two-party  system. 

The  so-called  consensus  government 
which  is  being  proposed  and  vigorously 
promoted  flies  in  the  face  of  this  tradi- 
tional system.  It  looks  rather  to  an 
overriding  Central  Government  which 
concerns  itself  with  all  areas  of  our 
national  life,  which  dislikes  dissent  and 
diversity,  and  which  would,  in  a  very 
narrow  sense  of  the  word,  make  us  one 
people,  based  not  on  a  unity  of  purpose 
but  on  a  conformity  with  the  purposes 
set  for  us  by  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  repeat,  it  is  Republican  responsibility 
to  inform  the  American  people  of  what  is 
in  store  under  the  Great  Society. 

I  also  repeat,  this  may  be  what  they 
want. 

But  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  it  for  a 
minute. 

Not  believing  it,  I  see  as  a  second  and 
equally  important  responsibility,  that 
Republicans  articulate  and  continue  to 
espouse  Republican  principles  and  Re- 
publican policies  so  that  the  people  may 
know  what  alternatives  are  available. 

In  some  cases,  under  Republican  prin- 
ciples, there  are  no  alternatives,  con- 
structive or  otherwise,  to  administration 
proposals. 

Republicans  view  the  Constitution  as  a 
living  instrument.  They  see  limitations 
imposed  by  that  Constitution  on  areas 
in  which  the  Central  Government  has 
neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  to  tread. 

The  Appalachia  regional  development 
bill  provides  a  good  illustration.  There 
are  several  regions  of  the  country  which 
include  areas  just  as  hard  pressed  as  cer- 
tain areas  in  Appalachia.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Menominee  County  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  is  one  of  the  most 
hard-pressed  areas  in  the  country.  It 
will  not  qualify  under  Appalachia. 

There  are  also  pockets  of  prosperity  in 
the  Appalachian  region  which  do  not 
need  the  special  aid  that  the  Appalachia 
bill  is  designed  to  provide.  But  it  will  be 
available  to  these  pockets  of  prosperity 
in  Appalachia  while  it  remains  unavail- 
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able  to  the  pockets  of  limpoverishment  in 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

Thus,  under  Republican  philosophy, 
there  is  no  constructive  alternative  to  the 
Appalachia  bill  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
talk  only  of  Appalachia.  Nor  would  a 
Republican  in  the  Wljite  House  view  the 
Appalachia  approach  as  the  best  means 
to  solve  these  problems.  But  numerical 
realities  make  it  clear  that  some  form  of 
Appalachia  will  be  enacted  into  law. 
Recognizing  this.  Republicans  seek  to 
improve  the  program  that  in  all  proba- 
bility will  be  rubberetamped  through 
Congress,  anyway. 

Thus,  a  Republican  alternative,  an  in- 
finitely more  equitable  one,  which  has 
already  been  offered  as  a  Republican 
substitute  for  the  Appalachia  bill,  will 
make  these  programs  and  funds  available 
to  any  area  in  the  United  States  that 
can  qualify  legitimately  as  an  area  in 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  Republican 
way.  We  do  not  cast  around  for  a  prob- 
lem that  needs  solving  so  that  we  can 
offer  a  Federal  program  for  that  prob- 
lem. We  believe  thene  are  certain  prin- 
ciples that  have  characterized  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  since  Its  inception  and 
we  attempt  to  adhere  to  those  principles. 

REPUBLICAN  PRINCIPLES 

The  broad  principles  which  guide  the 
programs  and  policies  of  the  Republican 
Party  are  basically  five  in  number.  They 
were  stated  in  our  1962  statement  of 
principle.  They  were  restated  in  our 
1964  platform.     They  are: 

First.  That  every  person  has  the  right 
to  govern  himself,  to  fix  his  own  goals, 
and  to  make  his  own  way  with  a  mini- 
mum of  governmental  interference. 

Second.  That  it  is  for  Govei-nment  to 
foster  and  maintain  an  environment  of 
freedom,  encouraging  every  individual  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  his  God- given 
powers  of  mind,  heart,  and  body;  and, 
beyond  this,  Government  should  under- 
take only  needful  thitigs,  rightly  of  pub- 
he  concern,  which  the  citizen  cannot 
himself  accomplish. 

Third.  That  within  our  Republic  the 
Federal  Government  should  act  only  in 
areas  where  it  has  constitutional  author- 
ity to  act.  and  then ,  only  in  respect  to 
proven  needs  where  individuals  and  local 
or  State  governmentia  will  not  or  can- 
not adequately  perfcmn.  Great  power, 
whether  governmental  or  private,  po- 
litical or  economic,  must  be  so  checked, 
balanced,  and  restrained  and,  where  nec- 
essary, so  dispersed  a$  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a  threat  to  freedom  any  place 
in  the  land. 

Fourth.  That  it  is  a  high  mission  of 
Government  to  help  assure  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  affording  every  citizen  an 
equal  chance  at  the  starting  line  but 
never  determining  who  is  to  win  or  lose. 
But  Government  must  also  reflect  the 
Nation's  compassionate  concern  for  those 
who  are  unable,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  to  provide  adequately  for  them- 
selves. 

Fifth.  That  Government  must  be  re- 
strained in  its  demands  upon  and  its 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  people,  re- 
membering that  it  is  not  the  creator  but 
the  steward  of  the  wealth  it  uses;  that 
its  goals  must  ever  discipline  its  means ; 


and  that  service  to  all  the  people,  never 
to  selfish  or  partisan  ends,  must  be  the 
abiding  purpose  of  men  entrusted  with 
public  power. 

REPUBLICAN  PROPOSALS  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

Based  on  these  principles,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive, compassionate,  and  compelling 
program  for  America  and  its  people.  It 
is  contained  in  the  1964  Republican  plat- 
form. 

Specifically,  through  the  platform  im- 
plementation committee  of  the  Repub- 
lican conference  and  the  good  ofiBces  of 
the  entire  Republican  membership  on 
the  House  side,  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced now  and  will  be  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead  to  implement  Republican 
commitments. 

FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

This  program  will  include  legislation 
that  recognizes  that  there  is  a  need  to 
assist  individuals  but  which  recognizes 
as  well  that  government  must  first  have 
faith  in  the  individual's  own  capacity  to 
determine  for  himself  his  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  goals. 

Such  a  program  includes  legislation 
designed  to — 

Enlarge  employment  opportunities  for 
urban  and  rural  citizens,  with  emphasis 
on  training  programs  to  equip  them  with 
needed  skills,  recognizing  that  for  every 
job  seeker  in  America  today,  there  actu- 
ally is  a  job  available  and  that  the  over- 
riding problem  is  to  develop  skills  in  the 
imemployed  to  match  these  available 
jobs. 

Provide  full  coverage  of  all  medical 
and  hospital  costs  for  needy  elderly 
people,  financed  by  general  revenues 
rather  than  the  compulsory  Democratic 
scheme  covering  only  a  small  percentage 
of  such  costs  for  everyone  regardless  of 
need. 

Revision  of  the  social  security  laws  to 
allow  higher  earnings,  without  loss  of 
benefits,  by  our  elderly  people. 

Furnish  tax  credits  for  those  burdened 
by  the  expenses  of  college  education. 

Stimulate  employers  to  hire  teenagers 
through  such  measures  as  a  broadening 
of  temporary  exemptions  under  the  min- 
imum wage  law. 

Improve  our  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs,  through  cooperation  between 
government — Federal  and  State — and 
industiy,  for  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed, and  the  poverty  stricken. 

Continue  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion on  all  levels  through  such  programs 
as  selective  aid  to  higher  education, 
strengthened  State  and  local  tax  re- 
sources, including  tax  credits  for  college 
education.  In  keeping  with  this,  legisla- 
tion has  already  been  introduced,  as  in 
past  years,  to  return  a  portion  of  fed- 
erally collected  taxes  to  the  States  to  be 
earmarked  for  educational  uses  only. 

Provide  our  farmers,  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  strength  of  our 
Nation,  with  the  maximum  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  own  management  de- 
cisions on  their  own  farms,  while  resist- 
ing all  efforts  to  impose  upon  them 
further  Federal  controls. 

Enact  legislation,  despite  Democratic 
opposition,  to  curb  the  flow  through  the 


mail  of  obscene  materials,  which  has 
flourished  into  a  multimillion-dollar 
obscenity  racket. 

Espouse  such  additional  administra- 
tive and  legislative  actions  as  may  be 
required  to  end  the  denial,  for  whatever 
unlawful  reason,  of  the  right  to  vote. 

In  these  and  other  legislative  matters 
dealing  with  the  individual,  it  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  Republican  way  to 
assure  the  individual  of  maximum  free- 
dom as  government  meets  its  proper 
responsibilities,  while  resisting  the  Dem- 
ocratic obsession  to  impose  from  above, 
uniform  and  rigid  schemes  for  meeting 
varied  and  complex  human  problems. 

FOR    OUR    COMPETITIVE    SYSTEM 

The  Republican  program  sets  legis- 
lative goals  that  are  in  keeping  with  tra- 
ditional Republican  understanding  of 
and  faith  in  the  competitive  system. 

In  keeping  with  this  understanding, 
legislation  has  been  or  will  be  introduced 
which  is  designed  to — 

Remove  those  wartime  Federal  excise 
taxes  which,  until  this  Congress,  were 
favored  by  the  administration,  on  such 
items  as  pens,  pencils,  furs,  jewelry,  cos- 
metics.-luggage,  handbags,  wallets,  and 
toiletries. 

Improve  the  antitrust  statutes,  cou- 
pled with  a  demand  for  long-overdue 
clarification  of  Federal  policies  and  in- 
terpretations relating  thereto  in  order  to 
strengthen  competition  and  protect  the 
constraier  and  small  business. 

Provide  meaningful  safeguards  against 
irreparable  injuries  to  any  domestic  in- 
dustries by  disruptive  surges  of  imports, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  beef  and  other 
meat  imports. 

Require  that  labels  of  imported  items 
clearly  disclose  their  foreign  origin,  even 
though  such  legislation  was  vetoed  by  the 
Democratic  administration  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

In  these  and  other  matters  dealing 
with  our  competitive  system,  it  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  Republican  way 
vigorously  to  protect  the  dynamo  of  eco- 
nomic growth — free,  competitive  enter- 
prise— that  has  made  America  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

FOR    LIMITED     GOVERNMENT 

And  finally,  the  RepubUcan  program 
in  the  89th  Congress  will  foster  legisla- 
tion designed  to  guarantee  the  Govern- 
ment effective  but  limited  powers,  de- 
signed to  encourage  frugal  and  efficient 
operations,  and  so  framed  as  to  insure 
that  it  fully  meet  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities to  all  the  American  people, 
and  not  just  to  a  politically  expedient 
few. 

In  keeping  with  this  philosophy,  legis- 
latipn  has  been  or  will  be  introduced 
designed  to — 

Develop  truly  voluntary  commodity 
programs  for  commercial  agriculture,  in- 
cluding payments  in  kind  out  of  Govern- 
ment-owned surpluses,  diversion  of  un- 
needed  land  to  conservation  uses,  price 
supports  free  of  political  manipulation 
in  order  to  stimulate  and  attain  fair 
market  prices,  together  with  adequate 
credit  facilities  and  continued  support  of 
farmer-owned  and  operated  cooperatives 
including  rural  electric  and  telephone 
facilities,  while  resisting  all  efforts  to 
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make  the  farmer  dependent,  for  his  eco- 
nomic survival,  u:)on  either  compensa- 
tbiy  payments  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  upon  the  whim  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Provide  credit  against  Federal  taxes 
for  specified  State  and  local  taxes  paid, 
and  a  transfer  to  the  States  of  excise  and 
other  Federal  tax  sources,  to  reinforce 
the  fiscal  strength  of  State  and  local 
governments  so  that  they  may  better 
meet  rising  school  costs  and  other  press- 
ing urban  and  suburban  problems  such 
as  transportation,  housing,  water  sys- 
tems, and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  enable 
States  having  bicameral  legislatures  to 
apportion  one  liouse  on  bases  of  their 
choosing,  including  factors  other  than 
population. 

Completely  reform  the  tax  structure, 
to  include  simplification  as  well  as  lower 
rates  to  strengthen  individual  and  busi- 
ness incentives. 

Effect  wide-ranging  reforms  in  con- 
gressional procedures,  including  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  professional  staff 
assistance  for  the  minority  membership 
on  congressional  committees,  to  insure 
that  the  power  and  prest'ge  of  Congress 
remain  adequate  to  the  needs  of  cur 
times. 

In  these  and  other  matters  dealing 
with  our  faith  in  limited  government,  it 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  Republican 
way  to  foster  genuine,  not  feigned  sav- 
ings, to  allow  a  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  and  additional  tax  reductions  while 
meeting  the  proper  responsibilities  of 
government. 

In  all  that  we  do  or  attempt  to  do  on 
the  domestic  level.  Republicans  will  be 
guided  by  our  principles,  our  consciences, 
and  our  constituents'  best  interests. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  Speaker,  Republicans  do  not  view 
the  domestic  scene  as  their  only,  or  even 
their  primary  responsibility.  In  this  cri- 
sis-torn era  of  history,  the  conduct  of  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy  takes  on  an  im- 
portance hard  to  describe. 

As  we  turn  our  attention  outward,  be- 
yond our  own  shores,  we  see  in  the  world 
both  danger  and  opportunity. 

The  manifest  nature  of  the  American 
people  shows  an  overwhelming  desire  for 
peace  based  upon  the  dignity  of  man. 

Being  an  idealistic  people,  we  frequent- 
ly find  our  ideals  beclouding  reality.  We 
are  beguiled  by  words  which,  on  the  sur- 
face, reflect  our  desires,  without  scrupu- 
lously investigating  motives  and  subse- 
quent results. 

Our  goals  too  often  seem  to  be  to  gain 
popularity  rather  than  respect,  to  be 
based  upon  expediency  rather  than  prin- 
ciple. In  all  fairness,  I  must  hastily  add, 
these  do  not  seem  to  be  the  goals  of  the 
people  but  of  some  of  their  leaders. 

NATO 

In  any  event,  an  example  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  orientation  can  be  seen 
in  NATO. 

This  necessary  alliance  is  collapsing. 
This  is  primarily  due  to  a  lack  of  respect 
for  our  word.  Our  official  statements  are 
certainly  high  sounding  enough  and  ap- 
pear to  reflect  reasoned  judgment,  but 


we  are  not  believed,  and  our  motives  are 
constantly  questioned. 

We  say  we  will  defend  Europe  from 
nuclear  attack.  Yet  we  refuse  to  share 
control  of  the  very  weapons  required  to 
deter  an  attack. 

At  the  same  time,  our  actions  indicate 
that  we  are  seeking  an  accommodation 
with  the  Soviets,  whom  most  of  our  al- 
lies recognize  as  the  potential  enemy. 

The  results? 

France  is  building  her  own  nuclear 
force;  Turkey,  one  of  our  stanchest  al- 
lies, has  been  negotiating  agreements 
with  Moscow  for  the  first  time  in  over  25 
years;  Greece,  in  an  unprecedented 
move,  has  recently  concluded  agreements 
with  Bulgaria;  Cyprus  continues  to  ac- 
cept Soviet  military  aid. 

THE   SATELLrrES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  talks 
of  building  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe  to 
knock  down  the  barriers  of  distrust. 
The  bridges,  however,  have  toll  gates  at 
both  ends.  Here  in  Washington,  the 
gate  is  controlled  by  the  Executive.  At 
the  other  end,  it  is  controlled  by  the 
Communist  dictatorship.  In  either  case, 
the  people  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
judge  results  or  to  conduct  free  ex- 
changes with  one  another.  These  ex- 
changes are,  in  actuality,  only  govern- 
ment to  government. 

SOUTHE.AST    ASIA 

In  southeast  Asia,  we  continue  a  policy 
that  has  caused  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese and  American  casualties,  with  no 
effective  plan  in  sight  to  end  this  con- 
flict. We  continue  the  fiction  that  it  is 
a  South  Vietnamese  war,  that  we  are  only 
there  as  advisers,  and  that  the  recent 
retaliatory  strikes  are  a  direct  result  of 
attacks  on  American  soldiers  and  pos- 
sessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  presently  in  an 
impossible  situation  in  Vietnam  for  one 
very  simple  reason:  Laos.  The  fate  of 
South  Vietnam  was  all  but  sealed  on  the 
day  our  Government  joined  in  the  dec- 
laration and  protocol  on  the  rjeutrality  of 
Laos  in  1962.  On  that  day,  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time,  accepted  the 
troika  principle  in  which  a  Communist 
government  was  given  an  absolute  veto 
over  taking  any  action  on  violations  of 
that  agreement. 

As  a  result,  there  have  been  well  over 
2,700  separate  and  distinct  violations  and 
not  a  single  citation  to  that  effect  by 
the  International  Control  Commission, 
thanks  to  the  veto  possessed  by  Poland. 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  can- 
not be  resolved  effectively  or  satisfac- 
torily for  free  world  interests  until  the 
United  States  frankly  asserts  that  it  is 
no  lon'jer  bound  by  the  declaration  and 
protocol  on  the  neutrality  of  Laos  be- 
cause of  the  repeated  violations  on  the 
part  of  the  Communists. 

In  the,  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  likely  that 
some  sort  of  negotiated  settlement 
eventually  may  be  sought  by  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  extricate  itself 
from  that  area  of  the  world. 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  Com- 
munists this  time  will  not  settle  merely 
for  a  settlement  affecting  only  Viet- 
nam— they  will  demand,  and  believe  they 


have  some  prospect  of  getting,  a  regional 
settlement  in  which  it  is  more  than  con- 
ceivable  that  Formosa,  the  oiTshore  is. 
lands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  and  Korea 
will  figure  prominently. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  present  stepped-up  activities  of  the 
Vietcong  augur  flareups  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
when  missiles  were  introduced  in  Cuba, 
India  was  attacked.  Or,  when  the  seem- 
ingly inexplicable  Gulf  of  Tonkin  inci- 
dent  took  place,  it  occurred  on  the  very 
day  that  Stanleyville  in  the  Congo,  a 
very  strategic  location,  was  taken  over 
by  Communist-backed  rebels. 

The  present  Vietcong  activity  could 
be  prelude  to  a  similar  flareup  in  some 
strategic  part  of  the  world.  And  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  that  flareup 
occurred  in  a  heretofore  long-dormant 
area  such  as  South  Korea. 

There  is.  in  my  mind,  little  doubt  that 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  will  end  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  in  some  form  of 
compromised  settlement  that  cannot  help 
but  lead  to  an  eventual  Communist 
takeover. 

It  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  the 
fall  of  South  Vietnam  will  lead  to  the 
fall  of  all  southeast  Asia,  thus  putting 
our  Western  line  of  defense  closer  to 
Hawaii  and  the  western  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

WESTERN   HEMISPHERE 

Closer  to  home,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  appear 
to  be  living  up  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Soviets  not  to  invade  or  allow  a  rein- 
vasion  of  Cuba.  More  importantly,  we 
have  been  ineffective  in  preventing  com- 
munism from  being  exported  to  other 
countries  in  South  America.  We  allow 
and  even  promote  socialistic  forms  of 
government  throughout  Latin  and  South 
America,  totally  ignoring  the  fact  that 
socialism  is  a  vehicle  for  eventual  Com- 
munist takeover. 

AFRICA 

Our  policies  in  Africa,  especially  in  the 
Congo,  are  reminiscent  of  our  condemna- 
tion of  Chiang  in  China  prior  to  the  Com- 
munist takeover  there.  In  all  of  our 
actions  concerning  so-called  colonialism, 
we  have  been  very  quick  on  the  trigger  of 
condemnation  of  what  we  feel  are  West- 
ern weaknesses  but  we  have  been  un- 
forgiveably  slow  to  defend  our  strengths. 

THE   UNITED  NATIONS 

We  loudly  proclaim  the  necessity  of  the 
U.N.,  yet  we  inhibit  its  potential  by 
abandoning  courses  that  are  objectively 
correct  in  order  to  take  those  which  will 
be  popularly  received.  What  greater 
example  of  this  can  there  be  than  our 
Ambassador's  retreat  2  weeks  ago  from 
the  rule  of  law  as  set  forth  by  the  World 
Court  on  the  question  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  credentials  to  vote  without  pay- 
ing past  dues? 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  sought 
the  love  of  the  world  and  we  have  lost 
its  respect. 

We  agree  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
world  peace  is  the  advancement  of  com- 
munism, and  its  main  deterrent  is  the 
United  States.  Yet  this  administration 
has  not  pursued  research  and  develop- 
ment policies  that  will  assure  our  coun- 
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try's  strength  for  the  tiext  decade.  We 
must  be  capable  of  continuing  to  act  as 
the  shield  and  the  sword  of  free  people 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  has 
created  a  weapon  of  wind  to  promote 
its  foreign  policy.  Sirite  World  War  n, 
millions  of  hours  of  tajk  with  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communists  have  resulted 
in  our  losing  land,  pebple,  and  trade- 
all  in  staggering  amoilnts — to  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

Our  leaders  interpret  these  losses  as 
victories  because  they  6ay  each  setback 
prevented  a  nuclear  httack.  The  fact 
that  we  have  weakened  ourselves  and 
other  free  nations  tiirdiiighout  the  world, 
thereby  heightening  tjie  danger  of  nu- 
clear attack,  seems  no  I;  to  have  entoed 
their  thinking.  They  subscribe  with  a 
blind  faith  to  the  very|  debatable  propo- 
sition that  communisn^  someday  will  lose 
its  a?gres;sivoness  and,  thus,  make  all 
the  concessions  worthwhile. 

THE  ALTERNATIVES 

The  immediate  and|  puperficial  inter- 
pretation which  will  ^e  placed  on  the 
foregoing  remarks  is  tliat  they  are  of  the 
hard  line  school  of  thbught,  and  politi- 
cally partisan.  They  would  fall  into  the 
category  of  old  myths,  jtjhat  are  no  longer 
conversant  with  the  npv  realities. 

Well,  they  are  old,  ais  old  as  America's 
courage.  And  they  do  not  square  with 
the  new  realities  of  acjoommodation  and 
retreat  at  the  expense  of  respect  and 
long-held  principles.    1 

What  do  they  maan?  They  mean 
lasting  peace — peace  W'ith  honor,  free- 
dom, and  justice — thejf  mean  that  moral 
principles  are  applicalble  to  nations  as 
well  as  men.  and  that  [the  freedom  of  all 
men  is  threatened  wljien  there  are  en- 
slaved peoples  anywhejre. 

Communist  and  Fascist  dictators  alike 
recognize  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
their  continued  existence  is  their  peo- 
ples' hope  for  freedom  and  their  knowl- 
edge that  freedom  doas  exist  somewhere 
in  the  world. 

Our  policies,  therefore,  must  presen'e 
freedom  where  it  does  exist  and  promote 
conditions  that  would  $rrve  to  extend  it. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  policies 
would  not  be  looked  upon  with  favor  by 
the  Communists  and  would  incur  certain 
risks. 

But  Wicies  which  seek  accommoda- 
tions ^ith  dictators,;  that  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  their  positions,  are 
a  greater  threat. 

Weakness,  real  or  apjparent,  has  always 
led  to  war. 

The  first  objective  ojf  our  policies  must 
Ije  to  maintain  the  strejngth  of  the  United 
States,  morally,  politically,  economically, 
and  militarily.  We  must  regain  the  re- 
spect we  once  had  from  all  nations  of  the 
world.  We  must  do  tiiis  by  showing  in 
word  and  deed  that  freedom,  honor,  and 
principle  are  .still  the  touchstones  of  the 
American  dream,  and  that  others  may 
share  in  it  by  following  our  example. 

All  of  this  must  begin  with  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  world  as  it  is  and  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  conflict  we  face. 

Our  leaders  must  base  their  decisions 
on  integrity  and  courage,  recognizing 
that  the  times  in  which  we  live  are  nei- 


ther safe  nor  simple  and  probably  will 
not  be  in  our  lifetime. 

There  is  an  easier  road  to  follow — 
but  that  road  leads  to  defeat  and  slavei-y 
if  the  past  is  indeed  prologue. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  lack  the  courage  of  their  fore- 
fathers but  I  cannot  believe  this  for  a 
minute. 

Given  a  clear  understanding  of  events 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  there  would  be 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  an 
overwhelming  determination  to  sacrifice 
whatever  is  necessary  and  to  face  what- 
ever problems  may  arise  with  courage 
and  dignity. 

Such  a  posture,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people,  would  be  sufficient  to 
deter  war  and  insure  a  peace  that  would 
last  for  generations. 

Given  the  posture  of  such  a  founda- 
tion, fostered  by  our  leaders,  and  fully 
backed  by  our  people,  we  could  expect 
the  following  types  of  decisions  and  ac- 
tions by  our  Government.  They  repre- 
sent excerpts  of  what  was  contained  in 
the  1964  Republican  platform,  drafted 
and  adopted  some  7  months  ago. 

REPUBLICAN    PROPOSALS 

America  must  advance  freedom 
throughout  the  world  as  a  vital  condition 
of  orderly  human  progress,  universal  jus- 
tice, and  the  security  of  the  American 
people. 

The  supreme  challenge  to  this  policy 
is  an  atheistic  impeilalism-communism. 

In  our  foreign  policy,  the  overriding 
national  goal  must  be  victory  over  com- 
munism through  the  establishment  of  a 
world  in  which  men  can  live  in  free- 
dom, security,  and  national  independ- 
ence. There  can  be  no  real  peace  short 
of  it. 

So  long  as  Communist  leaders  remain 
ideologically  fixed  upon  ruling  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  lesser  goal. 

Therefore,  our  first  duty  is  to  regain 
a  trust  both  in  ourselves  and  our  allies. 
Secrecy  in  foreign  policy  must  be  at  a 
minimum,  public  understanding  at  a 
maximum.  Consultation  with  our  allies 
should  take  precedence  over  direct  nego- 
tiations with  Communist  powers. 

In  the  United  Nations,  our  Government 
should  press  for  a  change  in  the  method 
of  voting  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
in  the  specialized  agencies  that  will  re- 
flect population  disparities  among  the 
member  States  and  recognize  differing 
abilities  and  willingness  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  charter. 

An  amending  convention,  which  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  charter  itself  and  which 
is  not  subject  to  a  single  veto  by  one  na- 
tion on  the  Security  Council,  should  be 
sought  immediately  by  our  delegation  at 
the  U.N. 

We  should  insist  upon  General  Assem- 
bly acceptance  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  Advisory  opinion,  upholding 
denial  of  the  votes  of  member  nations 
which  refuse  to  meet  properly  levied  as- 
sessments, so  that  the  United  Nations 
will  more  accurately  reflect  the  power 
realities  of  the  world.  This  is  the  first 
and  perhaps  most  important  step  in 
recognizing  in  this  world  the  rule  of  law. 

We  should  never  surrender  to  any  in- 
ternational group,  however,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  States  for  its  sover- 


eignty, its  own  security,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world. 

Regarding  NATO,  our  Government 
should  move  immediately  to  establish  an 
international  commission,  comprised  of 
individuals  of  high  competence  in  NATO 
affairs,  whether  in  or  out  of  government 
to  explore  and  recommend  effective  new 
ways  to  strengthen  alliance  participation 
and  fulfillment. 

To  our  Nation's  associates  in  SEATO 
and  CENTO,  our  Government  should 
pledge  reciprocal  dedication  of  purpose 
and  revitalized  Interest. 

THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF    FREEDOM 

In  diverse  regions  of  the  world,  our 
Government  should  make  clear  to  any 
hostile  nation  that  the  United  States  will 
increase  the  costs  and  risks  of  aggression 
to  make  them  outweigh  hopes  for  gain. 

Our  German  fi'iends  should  be  reas- 
sured that  the  United  States  will  not 
accept  any  plan  for  the  future  of  Ger- 
many which  lacks  firm  assurance  of  a 
free  election  on  reunification. 

Our  Government  should  vigorously 
press  our  OAS  partners  to  join  the 
United  States  in  restoring  a  free  and 
independent  government  in  Cuba,  stop- 
ping the  spread  of  Sino-Soviet  sub- 
version, forcing  the  withdrawal  of  the 
foreign  military  presence  now  in  Latin 
America,  and  preventing  future  intru- 
sions. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  all  Com- 
munists now  supporting  or  planning  to 
support  guerrilla  and  subversive  activi- 
ties, that  henceforth  there  will  be  no 
privileged  sanctuaries  to  protect  those 
who  disrupt  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  should  be 
recast  in  such  a  way  that  all  will  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom,  permitting  none  to 
bolster  and  sustain  anti-American  re- 
gimes and  that  the  use  of  private  capital 
is  increased  on  a  partnership  basis  with 
foreign  nationals  as  a  means  of  fostering 
independence  and  mutual  respect. 

In  short,  our  Government  should  ad- 
here to  the  principle  that  freedom's 
wealth  should  never  support  freedom's 
decline,  always  its  growth.  Aid  and  as- 
sistance should  always  be  conditional 
upon  self-help  and  progress  toward  the 
development  of  free  institutions.  Our 
Government  should  favor  and  foster  the 
establishment  in  underdeveloped  nations 
of  an  economic  and  political  climate  that 
will  encourage  the  investment  of  local 
capital  and  attract  the  investment  of 
foreign  capital. 

FREEDOM'S  SHIELD  AND  SWORD 

Finally,  the  condition  of  the  world  to- 
day and  in  the  foreseeable  future  re- 
quires that  our  Nation  be  strong  militar- 
ily. 

This  is  necessary  to  maintain  peace  in 
our  time. 

Strength,  however,  is  not  merely  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  superiority 
of  weapons.  It  is  equally  and  more  im- 
portantly the  will  and  determination  of 
the  people  and  their  leaders. 

By  themselves,  nuclear  bombs  cannot 
start  wars. 

By  themselves,  nuclear  bombs  cannot 
deter  wars. 

With  the  awesome  power  of  today's 
weapons,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  mihtar- 
ily  equipped  to  win  a  war.    There  must 
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be  a  superiority  in  a  balance  of  weapons 
to  prevent  an  aggressor  from  exploiting 
a  weakness,  as  well  as  a  credible  posture 
which  convinces  any  would-be  aggres- 
sor that  the  power  will  be  used  should 
the  occasion  demand. 

This  has  not  been  evident  in  our  past 
IJOlicies. 

Under  present  American  leadership, 
an  inflexible  and  unconvincing  posture 
has  been  created.  At  one  end  of  the 
spectrum,  they  have  relied  almost  solely 
upon  missiles  to  act  as  deterrents  to  or 
as  the  actual  weapons  of  a  nuclear  war, 

At  the  other  end,  they  have  built  up 
guerrilla  forces  but  have  made  it  clear 
to  our  potential  enemy  that  we  will  not 
use  them  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  country  involved,  that  in  some  cases 
we  may  not  even  participate  directly  and 
that  we  will  not  pursue  the  enemy  guer- 
rilla activity  to  its  source  of  power  and 
support. 

..  The  recent  strikes  authorized  by  the 
administration  on  North  Vietnamese  ter- 
ritory are  encouraging  signs.  It  is  to  be 
hoped — although  candor  dictates  that  it 
Is  a  weak  hope — that  in  the  future  the 
administration  will  deny  the  Communists 
the  immunity  of  a  privileged  sanctuary 
by  applying  the  same  ground  rules  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese guerrillas  have  been  enjoying 
with  impunity. 

In  short,  knowing  the  nature  of  guer- 
rilla warfare,  unless  the  source  of  supply 
is  cut  off  or  destroyed,  time  is  on  the  side 
of  the  aggressor,  providing  him  with  the 
pi'obable  margin  of  victory. 

This  administration  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
arms  starts  or  invites  war.  They  are 
taking  steps  to  cut  back  in  this  decade 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  our 
defense  program.  The  fact  that  the 
Communist  bloc,  an  admitted  aggressor, 
has  made  no  concrete  provable  steps  in 
the  same  direction  seems  to  be  of  minor 
secondary  importance  to  our  idealistic 
decisionmakers. 

This  administration  has  stated,  and  we 
agree,  that  today  we  have  a  distinct  supe- 
riority. They  have  not  made  similar 
statements  about  what  our  position  will 
be  in  the  late  sixties  and:  more  impor- 
tantly, in  the  decade  of  the  seventies, 
without  a  number  of  qualifying  condi- 
tions. 

The  weapons  we  have  today,  and  in 
most  cases  their  programed  quantity, 
were  inherited  from  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration either  as  actual  hardware 
or  in  the  form  of  well-developed  plans. 

Today,  we  do  not  have  either  the  new 
generation  of  weapons  prudence  requires, 
or  the  specific  plans  to  develop  them  in 
time. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  such  criti- 
cisms imply  the  need  for  significant  in- 
creases in  the  defense  budget.  Actually, 
the  opposite  is  more  probably  true.  The 
reorientation  being  proposed  here  would 
use  funds  properly,  both  in  recognition 
of  the  needs  of  the  political-military  re- 
quirements and  in  their  timely  applica- 
tion. 

Republicans  have  proposed  in  the  past, 
and  still  propose  today,  a  positive  pro- 
gram designed  to  keep  our  Nation's  sword 
sharp,  ready,  and  dependable. 


Specific  Republican  proposals  to  ac- 
complish this  end  were  contained  in  the 
1964  Republican  platform. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  section  of 
the  Republican  platform  of  1964,  entitled 
"Freedom's  Shield  and  Sword,"  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  This  section  was 
drafted  under  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  field  both  of  de- 
fense and  foreign  affairs,  events  of  recent 
months  have  clearly  indicated  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  positions  proposed  in  the 
Republican  platform  of  1964. 

Conditions  on  the  world  scene,  such  as 
developments  in  NATO  and  southeast 
Asia  prove  the  ineptness  of  our  present 
policies,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  those 
being  proposed. 

In  defense,  the  various  program  can- 
cellations and  indications  of  what  the 
new  budget  will  contain  show  that  the 
basic  thinking  of  this  administration  is 
leading  us  dangerously  close  to  unilat- 
eral disarmament  and  placing  serious 
risks  upon  the  country  and  the  free  world 
as  a  whole. 

It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the 
Johnson  administration  will  undertake  a 
serious  and  penetrating  reevaluation  of 
our  basic  policies  in  the  interest  of  free- 
dom and  security  for  this  Nation  and  the 
whole  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  Executive 
will,  or  will  not,  we  Republicans  stand 
ready  to  work  with  all  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  assure  that  the  voice 
of  the  American  people  still  may  be 
heard  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. 

And  we  warn  all  of  our  colleagues  that, 
unless  the  legislative  branch  stands  for 
something  more  than  a  rubber  stamp,  it 
is  not  Republicans  who  will  be  a  mi- 
nority— it  will  be  the  entire  Congress, 
dwarfed  and  dragooned  by  a  great  and 
overbearing  executive  branch. 

The  section  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form referred  to  above  follows : 

Freedom's  Shield — And  Sword  * 

Finally.  Republtcans  pledge  to  keep  the 
Nation's  sword  sharp,  ready,  and  dependable. 
We  will  maintain  a  superior,  not  merely 
equal,  military  capability  as  long  as  the 
Communist  drive  for  world  domination  con- 
tinues It  will  be  a  capability  of  balanced 
force,  superior  in  all  its  arms,  maintaining 
flexibility  for  effective  performance  in  the 
rapidly  changing  science  of  war. 

Republicans  will  never  unilaterally  disarm 
America. 

We  will  demand  that  any  arms  reduction 
plan  worthy  of  consideration  guarantee  re- 
liable inspection.  We  will  demand  that  any 
such  plan  assure  this  Nation  of  sufficient 
strength,  step  by  step,  to  forestall  and  de- 
fend against  possibleviolations. 

We  will  take  every  step  necessary  to  carry 
forward  the  vital  military  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  We  will  pursue  these 
programs  as  absolutely  necessary  to  assiue 
our  Nation  of  superior  strength  in  the  1970's. 
We  will  revitalize  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  needed  to  enable  the  Nation 
to  develop  advanced  new  weapons  systems, 
strategic  as  well  as  tactical. 

We  will  include  the  fields  of  antisubmarine 
warfare,  astronautics  and  aeronautics,  spe- 
cial guerrilla  forces,  and  such  other  defense 
systems  required  to  keep  America  ready  for 
any  threat. 

We  will  fully  Implement  such  safeguards 
as  our  security  requires   under  the  limited 


nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  We  will  conduct 
advanced  tests  in  permissible  areas,  mam. 
tain  facilities  to  test  elsewhere  in  case  of  vlo! 
latlons  and  develop  to  the  fullest  our  ablUh 
to  detect  Communist  transgressions.  Addi- 
tionally, we  will  regularly  review  the  status 
of  nuclear  weaponry  under  the  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  to  assure  this  Nation's  protec- 
tion. We  shall  also  provide  sensible,  con- 
tinuing reviews  of  the  treaty  itself. 

We  will  end  second-best  weapons  policies 
We  will  end  the  false  economies  which  place 
price  ahead  of  the  performance  upon  which 
American  lives  may  depend.  Republicans 
will  bring  an  end  once  again  to  the  "peak 
and  valley"  defense  planning,  so  costly  in 
morale  and  strength  as  well  as  in  dollars 
We  will  prepare  a  practical  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. 

We  will  restore  the  morale  of  our  Armed 
Forces  by  upgrading  military  professionalism, 
and  we  will  allow  professional  dissent  while 
Insuring  that  strong  and  sound  civilian  au- 
thority   controls    objective    decisionmaking. 

We  will  return  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
their  lawful  status  as  the  President's  prin- 
cipal military  advisers.  We  will  insure  that 
an  effective  planning  and  operations  staff  is 
restored  to  the  National  Security  Council. 

We  will  reconsecrate  this  Nation  to  human 
liberty,  assuring  the  freedom  of  our  people, 
and  rallying  mankind  to  a  new  crusade  for 
freedom  all  around  the  world. 

We  Republicans,  with  the  help  of  Almighty 
God,  will  keep  those  who  would  bury  America 
aware  that  this  Nation  has  the  strength  and 
also  the  will  to  defend  its  every  interest. 
Those  interests,  we  shall  make  clear,  include 
the  preservation  and  expansion  of  freedom— 
and  ultimately  its  victory — every  place  on 
earth. 

We  do  not  offer  the  easy  way.  We  offer  ded- 
ication and  perseverance,  leading  to  victory. 
This  is  our  platform.  This  is  the  Republican 
way. 

MIDDLE  EAST  ARMS  RACE 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan],  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  most 
disturbing  to  read  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times : 

The  administration  is  being  drawn  deeper 
into  the  accelerating  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East  by  requests  for  arms  from  Jordan  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  (New  York  Times,  Feb.  28, 
1965.) 

According  to  the  Times,  Saudi  Arabia 
is  interested  in  buying  modern  jet  fight- 
ers and  bombers.  The  United  States  has 
supplied  Saudi  Arabia  with  F-86  jet 
fighters,  jet  trainers,  and  B-26  bombers 
as  well  as  transports. 

Jordan  is  interested  in  receiving  mod- 
ern tanks  and  other  modern  militarv' 
equipment.  Since  1957,  the  United 
States  has  been  supplying  Jordan  with 
approximately  $4  million  of  military  as- 
sistance every  year  with  the  exception  of 
1959  when  there  were  no  arms  ship- 
ments. 

It  is  clear  from  these  recent  requests 
and  from  the  military  buildup  over  the 
last  several  years  that  there  is  an  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East.  This  arms  race 
presents  a  grave  threat  not  only  to  the 
democracy  of  Israel  but  also  to  world 
peace.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  major 
war  in  this  sensitive  area  would  not  In- 
volve the  great  powers.  The  possibility 
that  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East 
will  inevitably  result  in  the  introduction 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  that  area  makes 
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the  situation  critical.  This  is  no  Idle 
concern.  Nasser  has  already  employed 
German  scientists  to  wjork  on  a  missile 

program.  \ 

In  view  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  it  would  be  supreme  folly  for  the 
United  States  to  sanction  further  mili- 
tary aid  to  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  power,  prestige,  and  influence  of  the 
United  States  should  be  used  to  bring 
about  peace  in  the  area,  not  to  accelerate 
the  arms  race.  On  February  19,  1965, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  stated  in  regard  to  the  Middle 
East:  •»  II 

A  principal  U.S.  objectliVe  has  long  been 
to  keep  the  feud  from  espalating  into  overt 
hosilities.  I 

I  can  think  of  no  act  more  calculated 
to  escalate  the  feud  than  for  the  United 
States  to  increase  military  aid  to  Arab 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  grave  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Secretary  of  State  urging  that 
the  proposed  sale  of  military  equipment 
to  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  be  disap- 
proved. Tomorrow  I  will  introduce  again 
the  concurrent  resolution  concerning  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East,  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  88th  Congress.  This 
resolution  would  make  clear  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  StMes  is  to  discour- 
age an  arms  race  in  the  Near  East.  The 
resolution  also  reaffirms  the  tripartite 
declaration  of  May  1^50,  in  which  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  France  are 
committed  to  take  action  both  within 
and  outside  the  United  Nations  if  any 
state  in  the  area  shoiuld  use  force  or 
threaten  to  use  force  ih  violation  of  the 
Arab-Israel  armistice  'agreement.  The 
resolution  also  urges  {that  the  United 
States  use  its  good  offlces  to  negotiate 
with  the  Middle  Eastern  States  an  agree- 
ment banning  nuclear  weapons  in  that 
area  under  an  international  policing 
system. 

The  United  States  must  do  everything 
it  can  to  in.sure  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Increased  armaments  for  the  Arab  world 
are  not  conducive  to  stability  in  that 
troubled  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  resolution : 
H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  tensions  in  (the  Near  East  are 
steadily  mounting;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  a|id  peace  of  the  Near 
East  are  vital  to  the  '  well-being  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Near  East  land  to  the  world  at 
large;  and  | 

Whereas  the  continulrig  arms  race  in  the 
Near  East  threatens  to  enter  a  new  stage  of 
development  of  nuclear  •weapons  and  offen- 
sive missiles;  and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Is  to  discourage  an  arnia  race  in  the  Near 
East;  and  ' 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  contributed 
generously  and  Impartially  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  the  states  of  the 
Near  East  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  their  peoples;  and 

Whereas  several  of  the  states  are  wasting 
precious  resources  in  order  to  acquire  ever 
greater  quantities  and  even  more  sophisti- 
cated types  of  weapons,  thus  partially  off- 
setting the  effects  and  alms  of  United  States 
foreign  economic  and  technical  assistance 
programs;  and 

Whereas  the  acquisition  of  such  arms 
serves  further  to  heighten  the  tensions  In 
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the  Near  East  and  to  enhance  the  risk  of 
hostilities;    and 

Whereas  the  interests  of  the  states  and 
peoples  of  the  area,  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  world  in  general  would  be  served 
by  a  reduction  of  tensions,  by  an  end  to 
belligerency,  and  by  a  termination  of  the 
arms  race:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  use  his  good  offices  with  the 
states  of  the  area  to  negotiate  with  them 
either  through  the  United  Nations,  or  direct- 
ly, an  Eigreement  that  nuclear  weapons  will 
neither  be  produced  in  the  area  nor  be  In- 
troduced into  the  area;  that  missiles  of  a 
mass-destruction  nature  will  neither  be 
produced  nor  be  introduced  into  the  area; 
that  an  international  policing  system  will 
be  adopted  to  enforce  such  agreement;  and 
that  the  United  States  continue,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tripartite  declaration  of  May 
1950,  to  take  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
actions  both  within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  any  violation  of  existing 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines  in  the  Near  East; 
and  that  the  United  States,  either  through 
the  United  Nations,  or  directly  with  other 
nations  in  the  area,  devise  means  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  recriminations  and  incitements 
to  violence  which  are  contributing  to  ten- 
sion and  instability  in  the  Near  East. 


ILLICIT  SALE  AND  USE  OF  STIMU- 
LANT AND  DEPRESSANT  DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pi-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  McDowell]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
among  others,  have  been  aware  of  the 
mounting  evidence  of  illegal  traffic  in  the 
sale  of  barbiturates  and  amphetamines 
and  the  foolish  and  dangerous  unpre- 
scribed  misuse  of  these  stimulant  and 
depressant  drugs  by  various  elements  of 
our  population  for  other  than  medical 
purposes. 

These  stimulant-depressant  drugs  find 
their  way  into  the  illicit  pathways  by 
various  names;  barbiturates  are  called 
"goof  balls"  and  the  amphetamines  are 
variously  known  as  pep  pills  and  bennies. 

A  new  contemporary  fad  uncovered  by 
law  enforcement  officers  is  making  con- 
siderable inroads  among  adolescents  who 
seek  new  thrills  by  getting  "high,"  or 
"sinking  low,"  in  a  fuzzy  haze  from  ex- 
perimenting with  these  complex  drugs. 
The  barbiturates  and  amphetamines  re- 
semble the  characteristics  of  narcotics: 
many  are  addictive ;  all  distort  the  senses 
when  used  wantonly;  all,  when  abused, 
harm  body  and  mind.  Mariy  produce 
hallucinations  and  some  have'resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  indiscriminate  users. 

The  problem  is  further  compounded 
when  users  tiT  bizarre  offshoots  to  "kick 
up"  the  effects  of  the  drug.  Mixing 
them  with  alcoholic  beverages  is  one 
practice.  Another,  discovered  by  health 
officers,  is  that  whereby  the  experimenter 
takes  an  amphetamine  to  shoot  sky  high 
and  then  takes  a  barbitxirate  to  roller 
coaster  into  the  depths. 

The  illicit  sales  of  these  drugs  and 
their  use  in  seeking  euphoria  on  the 
part  of  juveniles  and  adults  are  causing 
considerable  concern,  and  problems, 
among  the  medical  profession,  drug 
manufacturers,    law    enforcement    offi- 


cials, and  public  health  officers  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  concern  Is 
further  reflected  by  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  2  on  January  4, 1965,  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  Congressman  Oren 
Harris,  a  measure  which  relates  to  the 
production  and  distribution  of  stimulant 
and  depressant  drugs.  Smith,  Kline,  & 
French,  along  with  several  other  major 
drug  manufacturers,  Is  also  worried 
about  the  problem.  The  firm  knows 
that  publicity  about  abuse  deters  some 
sick  people,  who  need  such  drugs,  from 
taking  them,  even  imder  a  doctor's  guid- 
ance. They  know,  too,  that  abuse  tends 
to  give  the  entire  drug  field  a  bad  name 
and  they  are  anxious  to  seek  remedies 
to  the  problem. 

Moreover,  users  who  become  addicted 
to  these  drugs  resort  to  stealing  and 
other  crimes  for  money  to  purchase 
drugs  from  shady  sources. 

It  is  paradoxical  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Goverrmient  and  hundreds  of  phil- 
anthropic organizations  and  health  clin- 
ics are  spending  millions  of  dollars  in 
research  and  treatment  to  control  dis- 
abling diseases  and  to  upgrade  oiu-  na- 
tional health,  some  of  which  are  treated 
by  the  use  of  these  drugs,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  illicit  drug  peddlers  are 
menacing  the  public  health  and  public 
safety  by  bootlegging  dangerous  drugs 
for  the  indiscriminate  use  of  thrill  seek- 
ers and  the  emotionally  disturbed  ado- 
lescent or  adult. 

While  I  commend  the  action  taken  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  restrict  inhalers  con- 
taining methamphetamine  or  its  salts,  as 
well  as  amphetamine  inhalers,  to  pre- 
scription sale  only,  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congressman  Harris'  bill  will  be  seri- 
ously and  promptly  considered  by  the 
Congress,  now  that  it  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

As  a  Roman  philosopher  once  said: 
"We  should  pray  for  a  sane  mind  in  a 
sound  body."  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  benefits  of  our  highly  developed  so- 
ciety, which  do  sustain  good  health  and 
prolong  life,  are  used  capriciously  and 
indiscriminately  for  ill  gain  and  for 
seeking  an  unrealistic  euphoria. 


OP 


TIME  MAGAZINE  TAKES  NOTES 
COTTON  MESS 

Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last  a  national  periodical  has  taken  note 
of  the  cotton  program  mess.  Last  year 
the  Congress,  at  President  Johnson's  be- 
hest, piled  a  multimillion  mill  subsidy 
on  top  of  a  jerry-built  contraption  of 
other  subsidies. 

The  new  subsidy  was  supposed  to  re- 
sult in  lower  program  costs,  and  lower 
consumer  prices.  Neither  has  resulted, 
of  course.    In  fact,  about  everything  has 
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gone     up — program     costs,     consumer 
prices,  and  mill  profits. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sta- 
tistics show  that  mills  simply  trans- 
ferred the  subsidies  to  their  profit 
column,  and  let  product  prices  continue 
their  upward  trend. 

The  current  issue  of  Time  magazine 
contains  a  brief  review  of  the  sorry  sit- 
uation, and  I  hope  other  periodicals  will 
dig  even  deeper. 

Text  of  the  Time  article  follows: 
King  Cotton 

When  it  comes  to  subsidies,  cotton  is  king. 
The  Federal  Go\ernment  has  long  subsidized 
cottongrowers.  Then,  when  exporters  com- 
plained that  the  farmers'  subsidy  priced 
American  cotton  out  of  oversea  markets,  the 
United  States  started  subsidizing  exporters. 
And  last  year,  after  textile  mill  owners  pro- 
tested that  the  exporters'  subsidy  permitted 
foreign  mills  to  buy  U.S.  cotton  cheaper  than 
American  mills  could,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration pushed  through  Congress  a  subsidy 
for  the  mills. 

The  argument  was  that  with  the  Govern- 
ment shelling  out  e'i  cents  of  the  30  cents 
per  pound  paid  by  the  mills,  textile  prices 
would  fall  and  the  consumer  would  benefit. 
This  entirely  ignored  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sumer is  also  a  taxpayer — and  anyway,  it 
hasn't  worked  out.  So  far,  the  textile  In- 
dustry has  received  a  mouth-watering  $329 
million  in  subsidies:  payments  have  even 
gone  to  prisons  whose  convicts  work  at 
weaving.  Textile  industry  profits  have 
soared  to  their  highest  level  since  Korea. 
But  there  has  been  no  dramatic  drop  in 
wholesale  or  retail  textile  prices.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Agriculture  Department  recently 
reported  that  the  price  of  a  heavy  cotton 
union  suit  has  risen  from  $3.07  a  year  earlier 
to  $3.14,  a  long-sleeved  sport  shirt  from  $3.38 
to  $3.41. 

The  overall  cotton  program  was  advertised 
as  costing  $448  million  during  its  first  year. 
Instead,  it  is  now  expected  to  amount  to 
nearly  $800  million.  Reason :  despite  all  the 
subsidies,  exports  have  kept  falling  and  pro- 
duction has  kept  rising,  meaning  that  the 
Government  has  had  to  buy  up  still  more 
cotton  for  Its  already  bulging  inventories. 
By  last  week  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion owned  a  record  7,372,000  bales  at  a  cost 
of  $1.2  billion,  on  which  storage  charges  alone 
run  another  annual  $30  million. 

In  his  1965  farm  message.  President  John- 
son promised  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  level  of  [cotton]  stocks.  But 
nobody  expects  the  administration  to  pro- 
pose more  than  minor  alterations  In  the  cur- 
rent program — and  cotton  Is  likely  to  remain 
the  only  U.S.  crop  that  is  subsidized  from 
stem  to  steam  whistle. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Younger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  first  polls  on  the  question  of  reappor- 
tionment which  has  been  taken  is  by  the 
Farm  Journal  and  the  results  are  most 
interesting.  In  the  East.  4  percent  voted 
to  let  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  stand 
and  96  percent  voted  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  the  States  to  de- 
cide their  own  apportionment;  in  the 
Southeast  3  percent  vo*ed  for  the  Court's 


decision  and  97  percent  voted  to  let  the 
States  decide.  The  Central  States  voted 
5  percent  for  the  Court's  decision  and 
95  percent  voted  in  favor  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment.  The  West  voted 
3  percent  for  the  Court's  decision  and  97 
percent  for  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment: and  in  the  Southwest.  2  percent 
voted  to  let  the  Court's  decision  stand 
and  98  percent  voted  for  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  States 
to  decide. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  discharge  pe- 
tition will  be  promptly  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House  so 
that  we  can  get  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Congress  op  the  United  St.^tes. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25. 1965. 

Dear  Colleagxje:  On  Monday,  March  1.  I 
have  obtained  a  special  order  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions on  State  legislative  apportionment  and 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Members  who 
have  introduced  constitutional  amendments 
similar  to  the  one  that  I  have  introduced. 

I  personally  feel  thrit  we  may  be  a  little 
short  of  the  two-thirds  vote  required  al- 
though we  do  have  a  comfortable  majority; 
and  in  order  to  clear  such  a  measure  in  the 
House,  we  must  make  clear  the  very  reason- 
able and  mild  nature  of  the  proposals  we  are 
sponsoring.  Today,  Thursday,  only  66  Mem- 
bers have  signed  the  discharge  petition  filed 
by  Congressman  Wright  Patman  so  we  need 
to  focus  attention  on  our  efforts. 

I  thought  you  would  want  to  participate 
in  the  discussion  and  would  suggest  that  you 
obtain  special  orders  on  succeeding  days  in 
order  that  we  can  keep  attention  directed  on 
our  efforts. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  H.  Ichord. 
Member  of  Congress. 


REALISM  OR  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Younger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  report  from  Mr. 
Robert  Stanton,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Aris  Gloves.  Inc.,  relative  to  his  trip 
around  the  world.  This  report  was  writ- 
ten from  France. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Stanton's  long  experi- 
ence in  world\^ide  trade  and  commerce, 
his  views  are  very  much  worthwhile.  His 
report  from  Paris  follows : 

Realism  or  Communism 

No  one  can  appreciate  the  problems  of  a 
troubled  world  without  experiencing  those 
troubles  firsthand.  It  is  a  study  in  foreign 
relations  and  our  inexperience.  I  shall  try 
to  give  my  Impressions,  not  to  criticize  but 
perhaps  to  ^elp  one  analyze  what  we  are  up 
against.  The  route  by  ship  covered  Yoko- 
hama, Hong  Kong,  Manila.  Saigon.  Singapore, 
Colombo,  Bombay,  Karachi,  Djibouti,  Suez. 
Port  Said.  Marseille.  For  a  long  time  now 
It  has  been  obvious  that  the  removal  of 
British.  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  French  tutelage 
from  African  and  Asian  territories  has  not 
brought  greater  freedom  to  the  individual 
but  a  loss  of  order  and  stability. 

What  made  England  the  greatest  colonial 
power  of  all  times  and  how  did  they  lose  that 
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power?  Was  it  America's  fault?  Was  the 
Suez  crisis  the  beginning  of  the  end?  Did 
England  rule  solely  by  force?  Even  where 
the  English  have  relinquished  their  authority 
in  the  places  we  visited,  they  still  have  the 
respect  of  the  people.  They  recognize  their 
authority,  and.  In  fact,  still  maintain  a  con- 
trol over  external  issues  like  trade.  Malay- 
sia and  Ceylon  remain  British  protectorates. 

We  must  recognize  man's  ambitions  which 
are  stimulated  by  American  achievements 
but  we  must  also  recognize  the  inability  of 
the  backward  races  to  appreciate  a  holier- 
than-thou  attitude.  This  we  have  learned 
from  Suez  and  the  possible  loss  of  the  entire 
Middle  East.  Power  and  patience  were  great 
British  attributes  and  with  America's  ascend- 
ancy as  tlie  great  world  power,  it  behooves 
us  to  learn  from  our  British  brothers  how 
they  functioned. 

A  great  deal  of  misinformation  Is  today 
broadcast  by  the  Communists  about  our 
alms  and  our  economic  system.  National- 
ists In  these  former  colonial  regions  have 
exploited  these  communistic  claims.  The 
United  Nations  has  given  them  status.  The 
colonies  are  entitled  to  their  own  aspirations 
but  they  should  not  deprive  their  people  of 
the  assistance  and  help  of  a  friendly  power 
or  powers.  They  must  know  communigm 
and  nationalism  cannot  exist  together. 

Even  Prance,  \*ho  should  understand  our 
motives  takes  the  position  that  she  need 
not  support  our  foreign  policies  because 
she  knows  that  we  are  so  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  peace  that  she  can  safely  pursue 
an  independent — Indeed  an  isolationist 
French  policy  regardless  of  what  we  think 
of  it.  De  Gaulle  fails  to  recognize  that  a 
divided  free  world  is  no  match  for  futiu'e 
Communist  aggressions.     Let  him  beware. 

If  we  did  not  have  the  United  Nations  we 
would  have  to  Invent  one.  I  do  not  expect 
that  we  will  always  be  in  agreement  on  the 
best  means  for  resolving  various  issues  even 
between  our  free  nations  or  best  friends;  that 
Is  the  privilege  of  free  nations.  However,  I 
sincerely  believe  that  on  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  freedom,  w^ell-belng  and  dig- 
nity of  man,  we  must  find  common  ground 
on  which  we  must  agree. 

Most  of  these  newly  developed  nations  are 
not  capable  of  sound  Judgments  through 
lack  of  education,  and  inexperienced  leaders. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  the  backward  nations 
to  be  moderate  In  their  crltici.=m  of  those 
whom  they  fear,  and  direct  their  blasts 
against  those  whom  they  can  trust.  Being 
too  sensitive  of  world  opinion,  however, 
weakens  our  position,  and  being  ultra-sensi- 
tive  only  Impairs  our  prestige.  Maybe  the 
United  States,  in  its  foreign  policy  Is  too 
much  influenced  because  decisions  are  made 
with  an  eye  to  the  United  Nations.  It  relies 
too  much  on  the  United  Nations  instead  of 
implementing  programs  by  building  a  cohe- 
sive community  of  free  nations,  specifically 
the  North  Atlantic  nations  that  make  up  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  not 
use  it  solely  as  an  organization  for  defense, 
as  the  United  States  must  rely  on  Its  own 
military  strength. 

Whatever  It  is  called.  Its  motto  should  be 
moral  suasion  and  the  rule  of  law.  Such  an 
alliance  might  one  day  help  bring  peace  to 
this  earth. 

Britain's  importance  in  the  world  was  not 
Just  a  product  of  gunboats  and  regiments, 
and  the  Royal  Navy  maintaining  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  It  was  a  response  at  home 
and  abroad  to  the  bearing  of  the  Britons, 
their  dispassionate  Intelligence,  their  moral 
rectitude,  their  sense  of  justice  and  selfless- 
ness which  British  officials  ever3rwhere  left 
In  the  mind  of  those  over  whom  they  ruled. 

The  word  which  best  describes  the 
strength  of  British  power  over  its  former 
colonies  is  the  simple  word  "integrity."  It 
Is  much  more  effective  than  our  Image  of 
liberality  as  far  as  the  populace  Is  con- 
cerned.    Most  of  our  liberality  goes  to  the 
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governments  and  the  pWople  know  little 
about  it.  Ovur  State  Department  needs  an 
agency  to  promote  our  forces  of  courage, 
conviction,  dignity,  and  daoision. 

England  saved  herself  by  her  exertions  and 
will  and  the  confident  conviction  of  the 
power  of  freemen.  This  feeling  of  freemen 
posted  across  the  world  should  be  our  force 
to  fight  communism.  Instead  of  favors  and 
fortunes.  i 

And  finally,  perhaps  th«  passing  of  Win- 
ston Churchill  win  bring  back  the  symbol 
of  unity  by  which  our  English-speaking 
world  saved  the  cause  of  freemen  through 
his  voice,  his  Ideas,  and  his  philosophy. 
Maybe  it  will  awaken  us  to  the  values  of  the 
past  and  strike  a  forgotten  chord  In  the 
English-speaking  world  by  keeping  some- 
thing from  the  older  world  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  future.  We  n«ed  an  effort  In  the 
United  States  which  Is  human  and  alive — 
not  Just  doles.  It  Is  that  force  of  character 
which  makes  a  nation  enduring.  It  is  that 
power  of  freemen  and  confident  conviction 
of  our  place  in  the  worl4  that  will  win  the 
prestige  to  which  we  are  entitled. 

With  the  end  of  an  era  and  the  end  of  our 
steamer  voyage,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
President  Johnson  should  include  our  for- 
eign relations  in  his  Great  Society,  If  possible 
through  a  united  peoples  as  a  forum  for 
freemen.  In  addition,  let  us  show  our  might 
when  we  have  a  right  to  fight. 

Robert  Stanton, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Aris  Gloves,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FRANCES  P.  BOLTON:  SILVER  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  SERVICE  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend 
ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
neighbor  in  the  22d  District  of  Ohio,  my 
good  friend  and  wonderful  counselor, 
Frances  Paine  Bolton,  is  observing  her 
silver  anniversary  as  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive. We  are  the  richer  for  her  25  years 
of  unselfish  public  service. 

To  the  pride  of  her  devoted  constitu- 
ents, this  great  lady  has  achieved  the 
stature  of  a  stateswoman  during  her 
quarter  centui-y  in  the  House.  Without 
sacrifice  of  dignity  or  feminine  charm, 
slie  has  successfully  sailed  the  sometimes 
rocky  seas  of  political  life.  She  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  Nation  for  her 
clear-sighted  leadership  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Her  private  endeav- 
ors in  behalf  of  nursing  have  won  nation- 
wide recognition  and  applause. 

For  myself,  I  shall  always  regard  her 
with  the  deepest  affection  for  the  guid- 
ance she  gave  me  as  a  yoimg  Member 
from  the  23d  District  when  I  came  to  the 
House  10  years  ago  and  for  the  constancy 
of  her  friendship  ever  since. 

As  legislator,  leader,  friend,  Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton  is  a  remarkable  lady. 
To  a  magnificent  heritage  of  public  serv- 
ice she  brings  the  crown  of  laurels. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  and  delightful  col- 
league from  the  22d  District  of  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton,  marked 


the  25th  anniversary  of  her  service  in  the 
Congress  on  the  27th  of  February. 
This  attainment  is  unique  for  a  woman 
in  the  annals  of  Ohio  politics,  and  re- 
markable by  any  measure.  However, 
Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton  is  a  remarkable 
person,  and  we  salute  her  with  cordial 
congratulations  on  this  happy  occasion. 
All  Ohio  is  very  proud  of  her. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  in  his  fine  tribute 
to  my  longtime  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton]. 
Her  friendship  has  been  one  of  the  re- 
warding compensations  of  my  service  in 
Congress.  An  eloquent  and  talented 
lady,  she  has  dignified  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  her  membership  in  this 
body  for  25  years.  During  that  time  she 
has  achieved  national  recognition  for  her 
untiring  efforts  in  the  complicated  and 
critical  area  of  our  country's  foreign  af- 
fairs. This  anniversary  of  her  25  years 
of  dedicated  service  in  Congress  is  an 
event  which  brings  pride  and  happiness 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  work  with  her. 

I  desire  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  her  for  this  magnificent 
record  of  accomplishment.  And  I  hope 
the  Nation  may  have  the  benefit  of  many 
more  years  of  her  unselfish  and  devoted 
service. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
day  Is  a  very  meaningful  one  to  me.  I 
can  well  remember  the  special  election 
which  was  held  on  February  27,  1940. 
There  were  two  special  elections  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  fill  two  vacancies.  One 
seat  was  that  of  my  father,  William  A. 
Ashbrook,  and  the  oth^jrfvas  that  of  the 
late  husband  of  our  diRinguished  Rep- 
resentative of  the  22d  Ohio  District, 
Chester  Castle  Bolton.  Hon.  J.  Hari-y 
McGregor  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  17th  District  and  served  until 
he  died  in  October  1958,  while  serving 
his  constitutents.  The  charming  lady 
we  honor  today,  Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton, 
was  elected  to  succeed  her  husband.   "^ 

No  one  has  served  more  honorably 
during  the  two  troubled  decades  of  the 
forties  and  the  fifties  than  our  esteemed 
colleague  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P. 
Bolton  ].  She  is  one  of  the  most 
learned  Members  of  this  body,  she  has 
traveled  throughout  the  world  and  she 
combines  a  gracious  manner  with  a  dedi- 
cated interest  in  every  problem  from  the 
smallest  matter  to  matters  of  state.  I 
delight  in  joining  with  my  colleagues  In 
paying  respect  to  the  Honorable  Frances 
P.  Bolton,  a  great  American  and,  thank- 
fully, an  Ohioan  with  whom  I  have  had 


the  rare  opportunity  of  associating  dur- 
ing these  few  years  in  Congress.  We 
salute  you,  Prances,  and  ^ish  you  an- 
other 25  years  of  dedicated  public  service. 

Mrs.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  I|linois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  a  special  tribute  to 
Frances  P.  Bolton.  Today  marks  her 
silver  anniversary  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, culminating  25  years  of  dedi- 
cated and  unselfish  service  to  her  coun- 
try. This  gracious  and  lovely  lady  from 
Ohio  not  only  gives  her  time  to  serving 
her  own  constituents  and  her  country, 
but  makes  a  great  contribution  to  the 
Republican  Party  as  well. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  work  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton]  in  the  Congress  and 
a  great  honor  to  know  her  as  my  friend. 
I  hope  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  her 
service  for  many  more  years  to  come. 


SUPPORT  PASSAGE  TO  APPALA- 
CHIAN REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  passage  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act.  This 
legislation  is  vital  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. As  it  helps  them  so  it  will  also 
help  the  Nation.  Because  of  my  intense 
Interest  in  helping  to  solve  the  burden- 
some problems  of  our  citizens  in  Appa- 
lachia,  I  have  sponsored  legislation  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  being  considered  by  this 
House. 

The  Schweiker  bill  contains  better 
strip  mining  benefits  than  the  bill  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  before 
us.  I  urge  that  this  House  improve  the 
pi-oposed  legislation  by  adopting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Schweiker  Appalachia  bill 
which  would  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
strip  mining  section  and  would  permit 
meaningful  action  in  this  area  in  the  Im- 
mediate future  rather  than  delaying  this 
program  for  2  more  years. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE   IMMIGRATION 
REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great 
deliberative  body,  the  U.S.  Congress,  can 
be  keyed  to  change  the  course  of  history 
in  a  matter  of  hours  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  take  such  a  course  that  will 
seem  to  be  a  never-ending  diet  of  inac- 
tion. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  and  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
must  respond  to  the  dictates  of  the  peo- 
ple that  we  represent.  The  Congress 
must  reflect  what  the  people  want  and 
need,  always  alert  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

The  committees  of  this  Congress  are 
busy,  today,  conducting  hearings  and  ac- 
tively considering  priority  or  must  leg- 
islation. When  these  priority  measures 
are  reported  by  the  respective  commit- 
tees they  are  scheduled  for  floor  action. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  very  im- 
portant proposal  in  President  Johnson's 
program — legislation  to  reform  our  im- 
migration policy — appears  to  be  lagging 
behind  all  other  priority  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  speed  up  the  time 
schedule  so  that  this  very  important  leg- 
islation— a  proposal  for  immigration  re- 
form conceived  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  and  submitted  to  this  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson  and  desig- 
nated by  him  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant programs  before  the  Congress  this 
session — may  be  enacted  into  law. 

Let  us  whet  the  legislative  process  to  a 
finely  honed  instrument  and  cut  through 
the  delay  in  the  enactment  of  that  impor- 
tant program. 

For  a  period  of  over  3  months,  Sub- 
ommittee  No.  1  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  heard  witnesses  from  all  in- 
terested governmental  agencies,  private 
organizations,  and  private  citizens  ex- 
press their  views  on  our  immigration  pol- 
icies. The  record  has  been  made  and  the 
foundation  firmly  established  for  action 
and  for  action  now. 

Repeal  of  an  immigration  law  based 
on  an  undemocratic  national  origins 
quota  system  was  a  major  goal  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  who  understood  the  prob- 
lems and  appreciated  the  contributions 
of  those  millions  who  came  from  foreign 
lands  to  make  their  home  in  our  United 
States. 

Our  late  President  took  a  special  inter- 
est in  immigration  matters  throughout 
his  public  life.  He  stated  many  times 
that  the  basic  problem  for  our  immigra- 
tion policy  is  to  choose  fairly  among  the 
applicants  for  admission  to  this  country. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  President  Ken- 
nedy's last  book,  "A  Nation  of  Immi- 
grants" pointed  with  pride  to  the  great 
contributions  made  by  the  foreign  born 
to  our  great  country — undoubted  con- 
tributions of  people  from  all  over  the 
world  who  have  given  this  Nation  its 
great  strength.  This  Nation  was  formed 
by  immigrants  of  courage  and  ability. 
This  Nation  has  benefited  from  their 
genius  and  a  rich  and  enduring  culture 
has  been  our  reward. 

President  Johnson  in  his  January  13, 
1965,  immigration  message  to  the  Con- 
gress noted  that  four  Presidents  have 
called  attention  to  the  serious  defects  in 


our  immigration  legislation.    With  con- 
viction he  said : 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  return  the  United 
States  to  an  immigration  policy  wliich  both 
serves  the  national  interest  and  continues 
our  traditional  ideals.  No  move  could  more 
effectively  reaCSrm  our  immigration  policy 
which  both  serves  the  national  Interest  and 
continues  our  fundamental  belief  that  a  man 
is  to  be  Judged — and  Judged  exclusively — on 
his  worth  as  a  human  being. 

The  discrimination  which  has  existed 
in  our  immigration  policy  for  several  dec- 
ades can  no  longer  go  unchallenged  and 
unheeded.  The  legislation  to  remedy  our 
outdated  and  immature  attitude  toward 
immigrants  is  pending  before  this  body. 
I  repeat,  we  must  speed  up  the  schedule 
for  passage  of  the  immigration  reform 
bill. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  this 
Congress  is  in  a  position  to  initiate  the 
building  of  a  great  monument  to  a  great 
President.  It  would  be  a  fitting  tribute, 
indeed,  if  Congress  would  consider  the 
present  immigration  bill  so  that  it  could 
be  passed  in  time  for  President  Johnson 
to  sign  it  into  law  on  May  29— the  birth 
date  of  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Willis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Copy- 
right Subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man has  scheduled  hearings  on  the  copy- 
right law  revision  bill,  H.R.  4347,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Celler. 
The  hearings  will  begin  on  Wednesday, 
April  28,  at  10  a.m. 

There  has  been  no  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  law  since  1909.  Mean- 
while entirely  new  industries  involving 
entirely  new  methods  of  reproducing  and 
disseminating  literary  and  artistic  works 
have  come  into  existence.  At  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  pre.sent  law,  the 
motion  pictures  were  in  their  infancy, 
radio  virtually  unknown,  and  commercial 
television  still  far  in  the  future.  The 
1909  act  is  no  longer  adequate. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  Copyright 
Office  has  been  engaged  in  a  program  for 
the  general  revision  of  the  copyright  law. 
In  1955,  pursuant  to  authority  from  Con- 
gress, it  sponsored  35  studies  analyzing 
the  major  problem  areas  under  the  pres- 
ent statute.  In  1961,  on  the  basis  of 
these  studies  and  comments  based  on 
them,  the  Register  of  Copyrights  issued 
his  report  'on  the  general  revision  of  the 
copyright  law.  This  report  was  dis- 
cussed intensely  at  a  series  of  meeting 
with  a  panel  of  consultants  on  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law  conducted 
by  the  Register  in  1961  and  1962. 

In  July  1964,  Chairman  Celler,  acting 
at  the  request  of  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
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study,  introduced  H.R.  11947,  a  bill  for 
the  complete  revision  of  the  copyright 
law.  Thereafter,  the  Register  again  met 
with  the  panel  of  consultants  and  also  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  statements  of 
positions  on  questions  of  substance  and 
suggestions  for  improvements  in  lan- 
guage. 

The  present  bill,  H.R.  4347,  reflects  the 
Register's  revision  in  light  of  further 
comments  received  and  further  study. 

The  subcommittee  wishes  to  afford  all 
interested  persons  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  their  views  on  this  vital  legis- 
lation.  For  this  purpose  it  has  set  aside 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  April 
28,  29,  and  30,  and  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  May  5.  6,  and  7,  1965.  The 
Register  of  Copyrights  will  be  heard  on 
April  28. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  relating  to  this  meas- 
ure should  address  Mr.  Herbert  Fuchs, 
subcommittee  counsel,  in  room  345,  Can- 
non House  Office  Building,  Washington 
DC. 

OPERATION  MUST 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  this  hallowed  Chamber  of 
democracy,  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
centers  for  scientific  research  in  Ameri- 
ca. Long  renowned  as  one  of  the  truly 
unique  cities  of  the  Nation,  containing 
a  picturesque  blend  of  the  Anglo  and 
Latin  American  cultures,  it  has  emerged 
in  recent  years  as  a  city  of  science. 
Among  the  major  scientific  facilities  in 
the  Alamo  City  are  Wilford  Hall  U.S.  Air 
Force  Hospital,  the  largest  Air  Force  hos- 
pital and  the  largest  single  structure 
unit  in  the  Department  of  Defense; 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  world  fa- 
mous for  its  clinical  treatment  in  the 
management  of  severe  burns;  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base  Military  Training  Center; 
the  school  of  aerospace  medicine  at 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base;  the  Southwest 
Research  Center;  the  Southwest  Re- 
search Institute;  and  the  Southwest 
Foundation  for  Research  and  Education. 

San  Antonio,  the  home  of  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base,  has  been  called  the  mother 
of  the  Air  Force.  But  also  located  in  this 
great  city  is  the  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center,  and  it  was  therefore  particularly 
fitting  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  U.S.  Army  to  have  demonstrated 
its  newest  answer  to  the  problem  of  rap- 
idly setting  up  military  field  hospitals 
for  the  care  of  battlefield  casualties. 
This  occurred  last  Wednesday,  Febru- 
aiT  24,  1965,  when  the  Army  unveiled 
its  medical  unit  self-contained  trans- 
portable, called  MUST,  before  members 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Comjnit- 
tee  and  numerous  other  distinguished 
visitors  to  San  Antonio  representing  the 
Government,  industry,  and  medicine. 
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This  remarkable  demonstration 
proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  we  have 
made  a  spectacular  breakthrough  in  this 
area  of  military  medicine. 

Among  the  many  news  services  cover- 
ing this  important  event  were  Time  mag- 
azine, the  San  Antonio  Express,  and  the 
San  Antonio  Light.  With  unanimous 
consent  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
articles  from  each  of  these  publications 
giving  eyewitness  accounts  of  what  took 

place. 

The  tremendous  success  of  this  dem- 
onstration is  a  real  tribute  to  every  man 
and  woman  who  participated  In  it,  and 
I  think  special  recognition  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Stephen  Ailes,  to  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  Lt.  Gen.  L.  D.  Heaton.  and 
to  the  commander  of  Brooke  Army  Med- 
ical Center,  Maj.  Gen,  James  Snyder, 
for  their  foresight,  imagination,  and 
hard  work.  i 

(From  Time  magazine,  Mar.  5,  1965] 

B.\TTLEFIELD   READINESS 

The  wounds  of  the  battlefield  casualty 
often  cry  out  for  the  moet  advanced  skills 
of  modern  medicine.  But  the  battlefield 
surgeon  has  always  worHed  against  forbid- 
ding odds.  Aseptic  surgery  is  practically  im- 
possible in  a  tent  operating  room  of  the  sort 
that  has  gone  almost  unchanged  for  100 
years.  The  canvas  is  far  from  airtight,  and 
temperature  control  is  bo  bad  ttAt  an  Infu- 
sion bottle  might  freeze  and  shatter  in  mid- 
operation.  The  lab  work  that  \s  essential 
In  today's  medicine  and  surgery  Is  usually 
out  of  the  question. 

Now  all  such  problems  can  be  relegated  to 
the  past.  Last  week  at  the  Army's  Camp 
Bullls,  near  San  Antonio,  medics  demon- 
strated a  portable,  air-conditioned  hospital — 
aseptic  operating  room  and  all.  Under  a 
miniature  mushroom  cloud  that  signified  a 
theoretical  A-bomb  attack,  while  scores  of 
"casualties"  splashed  with  blood-red  paint 
waited  for  treatment,  the  20-bed  unit  was 
made  ready  within  half  an  hour. 

ZIPPERED  JOINTS 

The  hospital  arrived  on  trucks  and 
trailers — a  load  of  bulky  packages,  some  as 
big  as  7  feet  by  8  feet  by  12  feet,  weighing  up 
to  3  tons.  Prom  one,  corpsmen  took  four 
bundles  that  looked  like  oversized  parachutes 
and  laid  them  out  neatly,  edge  to  edge,  on 
clear  ground,  then  hooked  them  to  an  air- 
hose.  Solemnly,  the  big  bags  shook  out  their 
wrinkles  as  they  were  Inflated  and  rose  Into 
the  familiar,  half-round  shape  of  a  quonset 
hut.  The  four  sections  were  joined  together 
and  the  Joints  zlppered  airtight.  Out  of  the 
other  packages  came  20  beds  and  all  the  gear 
needed  for  as  many  patients.  Only  eight 
men  were  needed  for  the  Job. 

In  an  equally  Impressive  performance,  an- 
other crew  set  up  the  operating  room,  which 
had  come  In  a  slightly  smaller  package.  In 
the  center  was  a  versatile  operating  table  ad- 
justable to  all  nine  standard  surgical  posi- 
tions. Overhead,  from  ceiling  mounts,  hung 
three  groups  of  lights,  of  1,500  foot-candles 
each,  which  can  be  aimed  at  different  parts 
of  the  body  If  a  man  has  scattered  wounds 
and  needs  surgery  on  his  head,  trunk  and 
legs  at  the  same  time.  The  table  weighs  only 
200  pounds  as  shipped,  but  need  not  wobble 
because  there  Is  a  base  tank  that  holds  100 
poimds  of  water. 

ADDED  PRESSURE 

The  Army  calls  its  new  hospital  MUST, 
from  medical  unit  self-contained  trans- 
portable. Impressed  observers  could  sug- 
gest only  one  potential  drawback.  What 
would  happen  under  a  strafing  attack? 
Would  a  few  bullet  holes  cause  leaks  in  the 
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walls  and  let  the  whole  pneiunatlc  construc- 
tion collapse?  The  Army  had  not  overlooked 
the  obvious:  added  air  pressure  can  com- 
pensate for  most  holes. 


[Prom  the  San  Antonio   (Tex.)   Light,  Feb. 

24. 1965] 

Army    To    Demonstrate    New    Hospital   in 

South  America 

(By  John  Barbour) 

A  mushroom  cloud  erupted  over  Herr  Hill, 
and  the  casualty  count  was  devastating.  It 
was  only  a  mock  attack,  but  it  set  the  scene 
for  the  U.S.  Army's  new  hospital  In  a  box. 

The  hospital,  flown  to  San  Antonio  by 
helicopter  or  toted  by  truck,  can  be  set  up 
and  ready  for  surgery  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  In  the  primitive,  hurt  world  that  must 
follow  atomic  attack.  It  Is  an  Impressive  bit 
of  civilization. 

The  units  would  replace  the  old  canvas 
field  tents  in  which  Army  doctors  say  some 
men  died  in  war  because  the  stresses  of  cold 
and  heat  added  to  the  shock  of  their  wounds. 

"In  some  of  those  tents,  you'd  be  operating 
on  a  man  over  here,  and  In  the  corner  plasma 
bottles  would  be  freezing  and  cracking  open," 
one  doctor  remembered. 

SOLONS  COMING 

Today  the  Army  plays  host  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  representa- 
tives of  industry  and  medicine  to  show  off 
this  new  hospital  concept  that  the  Army 
wants  for  Its  strike  units  and  thinks  Is  a 
prime  development  for  civil  defense. 

"It's  the  first  Integrated  advance  in  field 
hospitals  since  the  Civil  War,"  said  Col.  John 
Trenholm,  of  the  Army  Surgeon  General's 
Office. 

The  hospital  comes  In  three  boxed  units — 
a  gas  turbine  that  supplies  heat,  air  condi- 
tioning, electricity,  hot  and  cold  water;  an 
Inflatable  ward  that  looks  like  a  rubber  quon- 
set hut;  and  a  box  that  unfolds  Into  a  fully 
equipped  surgical  room. 

Any  number  and  any  variety  of  the  units 
can  be  Joined  together  into  a  single  building 
with  the  use  of  fabric  air  locks  that  provide 
hallways  where  needed. 

VIETNAM  TEST 

The  Army  would  like  to  have  at  least  15  or 
20  400-bed  hospitals  of  this  type,  and  prob- 
ably more.  It  may  test  one  of  the  protot3rpes 
within  the  next  6  months  in  South  VietuEun. 

The  cost,  fully  equipped  with  modern 
medical  devices  from  new  operating  tables  to 
anesthesia  units,  might  run  up  to  $2  million 
for  a  400-bed  hospital. 

Army  doctors  say  the  cost,  while  twice 
that  of  ciurent  field  hospitals,  would  be 
worth  its  weight  In  human  lives. 

The  Inflatable  ward — though  it  seems  vul- 
nerable to  a  pinprick — Is  sturdy  even  under 
fire  from  an  automatic  weapons.  Army  doc- 
tors say  the  structures  provide  excellent  In- 
sulation. 

The  hospital  units  are  manufactured  by 
Garrett  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles,  a  firm  which 
produces  gas  turbines  and  pressurized  air- 
craft cabins. 

The  Army's  demonstration  takes  place  on 
the  hills  of  Camp  Bullls  outside  San  Antonio. 
GI's  are  made  up  to  demonstrate  the  wounds 
that  can  occur  when  enemy  aircraft  deliver 
a  small  nuclear  device  on  a  target  behind  the 
lines. 

Representative  Gonzalez  Wednesday  de- 
scribed the  mobile  field  hospital  being  dem- 
onstrated at  Camp  Bullls  as  a  "remarkable 
and  magnificent  achievement." 

The  Congressman  said  the  military  facil- 
ity will  result  In  the  savings  of  "untold 
numbers  of  lives"  if  It  Is  ever  needed  in  a 
combat  area. 

"I  am  going  to  push  for  this  type  of  hos- 
pital," the  lawmaker  pledged.  "I  wish  to 
commend  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  staff 


of  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  for  their 
work  and  the  Ingenuity  they  have  shown  in 
the  development  of  It,"  Gonzalez  continued. 

Gonzalez  said  the  new  type  transportable 
hospital  is  a  "major  breakthrough"  in  the 
field  of  technology  and  hospitals. 

"I  have  of  course  been  aware  of  the  great 
prestige  of  the  Installation  known  as  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center  and  I  have  seen  techni- 
cians trained  there  work  throughout  the 
world,"  he  continued. 

Gonzalez  was  one  of  a  dozen  Congressmen 
who  attended  the  demonstration  of  the  mo- 
bile field  hospital  at  Camp  Bullls.  Included 
In  the  congressional  delegation  were  10  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

There  were  600  civilian  and  military  digni- 
taries in  attendance  at  the  demonstration. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express, 

Feb.  25,  1965] 

"MUST"  HospriAL  Shown 

Ranking  Army  officers.  Congressmen,  and 
other  VIP's  shrouded  In  heavy  blankets  and 
coats,  braved  ley  weather  Wednesday  to  view 
the  first  official  demonstration  of  Operation 
MUST  at  Camp  Bullls. 

The  unique  concept  in  field  hospitalization 
has  been  in  development  only  19  months  and 
incurred  favorable  comments  from  the  Army 
Surgeon  General,  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  T.  Heaton. 

"MUST  is  a  high  level  of  hospital  care  never 
before  attained,"  General  Heaton  said. 

MUST  (for  medical  unit  self-contained 
transportable)  is  a  three-part  fleld  hospital 
unit,  the  most  revolutionary  part  being  an 
inflatable  patient  ward.  The  20-patient  unit 
looks  like  a  rubberized  quonset  hut. 

The  other  two  units  consist  of  an  expand- 
able operating  room  made  of  wood  and  a 
power  unit  to  supply  air  conditioning  and 
air  pressure  as  well  as  hot  and  cold  water. 

General  Heaton  said  it  would  be  18  months 
before  MUST  will  be  integrated  into  the 
Army  medical  services  program  if  the  lde» 
is  accepted. 

"First  we  have  to  sell  It  to  Congress  and 
the  Defense  Department,"  the  general  ex- 
plained. 

The  day-long  tovu-  of  the  unit  Included  a 
simulated  nuclear  explosion  with  realistic 
wounded  soldiers  adding  to  the  drama. 

The  demonstration  then  Included  treat- 
ment in  the  MUST  facility. 

Army  officials  estimated  cost  of  a  fully 
equipped  400-bed  MUST  hospital  unit  at  $2 
million.  Even  though  twice  the  cost  of 
present-day  tent  hospitals.  General  Heaton 
Justified  the  added  expense. 

"Any  medium  that  works  better  Is  well 
worth  the  mUlions.  The  s\irgery  advantages 
alone  are  worth  the  effort  and  expense,"  he 
said.  "I  can  see  its  iise  in  Vietnam  cer- 
tainly." 

The  MUST  concept  can  be  applied  equally 
as  well  to  civilian  disaster  relief  agencies. 
The  highly  mobile  unit  can  be  airlifted  to 
the  most  remote  area  and  be  erected,  ready 
for  delicate  surgery,  on  a  moment's  notice. 

MUST  was  developed  by  the  Garrett  Corp. 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  American  Hospital 
Supply  Co. 

General  Heaton  would  not  comment  on 
how  many  MUST  units  might  be  ordered  for 
Army  \ise  should  the  facility  be  approved. 
An  Army  spokesman  said,  however,  that 
normally  there  are  three  fleld  hospital  units 
per  division  and  there  are  now  15  divisions. 

"We  would  hope  to  supply  all  of  them  with 
the  required  number  of  field  units  first,"  said 
Col.  John  Trenholm  of  the  Army  Sxirgeon 
General's  Office. 

Viewing  the  demonstration  Wednesday 
were  nine  members  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  They  were  Representatives 
Frank  E.  Evans,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee; 
Charles  S.  Gxtbseb,  Republican,  of  California; 
DuBWARO  G.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri; 
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Porter  Hardt.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Virginia; 
RoDNET  M.  Love,  Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Lucien 
N.  Nedzi,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Ons  G. 
Pike,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  William  Ran- 
dall, Democrat,  of  Missouri;  and  Robert 
Wilson,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Also  on  hand  were  representatives  of  in- 
dustry and  medicine,  San  Antonio's  U.S. 
Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  and 
Mayor  W.  W.  McAllister. 


PEACE  CORPS  DESERVES  SIfPPORT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coimtry  has  demonstrated  for  many, 
many  years  that  it  is  searching  for  ways 
to  contribute  to  mankind,  and  the  means 
to  seek  a  peaceful  relationship  with  gov- 
ernments on  all  continents.  Under  the 
administration  of  the  beloved  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  concept  of  the  Peace  Corps 
was  born  and  put  into  a  tangible  pro- 
gram which  has  brought  a  new  light  to 
scores  of  people  in  almost  50  countries. 
The  Peace  Corps  is  a  living  tribute  to  that 
great  President. 

President  Lydon  B.  Johnson  has  shown 
that  he  plans  to  expand  this  worthy  pro- 
gram and  that  he  desires  to  provide 
through  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  the 
unique  technical  assistance  and  the  vi- 
brant enthusiasm  which  can  be  made 
available  through  the  Peace  Corps. 
Such  actions  are  deserving  of  our  praise 
and  of  our  help  at  this  time. 

The  Peace  Corps  represents  a  partial 
answer  to  the  complex  and  nagging  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  Problems  which  will 
not  disappear  in  this  or  the  next  genera- 
tion. The  Peace  Corps  is  a  part  of  the 
assertion  of  leadership  that  America 
must  exercise  in  a  troubled  world.  It  Is 
a  demonstration  of  the  worthwhile  and 
single  desire  we  have  for  an /existence 
with  all  nations  without  conflict,  for  a 
prosperous  world. 

A  great  President  has  shown  us  the 
way ;  a  second  one  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  to  continue  the  Peace  Corps  In 
even  larger  proportion.  Ours  is  the  ob- 
ligation to  follow  their  lead  and  give  sup- 
port to  this  program  which  is  at  work 
for  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 


BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  STUDY  OF 
THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  DEVELOPING 
A  DEICING  SYSTEM  FOR  THE 
GREAT  LAKES  AND  THE  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
'  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  my  bill  to  authorize 
the  study  of  the  feasibility  of  developing 
a  deicing  system  for  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  so  they 
will  be  available  for  navigation  during 
the  entire  year. 

The  possibility  of  providing  ice-free 
navigation  channels  through  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  12 
months  a  year  instead  of  only  8  has,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  aroused  considerable 
interest.  In  September  1963,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  held  hearings 
on  this  legislation  and  at  that  time  Mr. 
Franklin  Snyder,  Civil  Works  Division, 
.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineei's,  testified 
as  to  the  techniques  and  methods  which 
have  been  developed  for  the  practical 
utilization  of  such  a  proposal. 

The  most  common  deicing  procedure 
is  called  air-bubbling  in  which  air  tubes 
in  the  water  are  used  to  raise  the  warmer 
water  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  to 
melt  ice.  New  machinery  and  equip- 
ment has  been  developed  and  is  in  use. 
There  is  some  work  in  this  area  which 
has  been  done  in  the  Arctic  by  the  mili- 
tary and  at  Port  Radium  in  Canada, 
Northwest  Territory  on  the  Great  Bear 
Lake,  they  keep  ice  which  is  normally  5 
feet  thick  there  open  during  the  winter 
months  by  air-bubbling  in  order  to  per- 
mit a  dredge  to  operate  year  around  in 
recovering  ore  tailings  which  they  are 
now  processing. 

While  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  most 
of  this  work  has  been  done  in  small 
areas,  narrow  channels  and  short  dis- 
tances, according  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers there  is  plenty  of  warm  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Lakes  which 
could  provide  energy  to  keep  a  channel 
open.  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  this 
legislation  which  only  asks  $50,000  for 
a  feasibility  study  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  a  venture  would  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 
Considering  the  vital  role  which  naviga- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes  plays  on  the  total 
economy  of  our  Nation,  any  new  infor- 
mation which  ultimately  leads  to  a  fur- 
ther understanding  of  the  control  of  our 
water  resources  would  be  of  national 
benefit  and  the  matter  should  be  fully 
explored  because  of  its  economic  and 
national  defense  aspects. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
a  recent  newspaper  account  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Great  Lakes 
Ports  meeting  at  which  a  Canadian  port 
official  urged  the  executives  and  directors 
of  more  than  20  United  States  and 
Canadian  ports  to  get  behind  this  pro- 
posal and  I  urge  the  same  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Lakes   Ports   Hope   To   Melt    Barriers    to 
Longer  Season — Method  of  Clearing  Ice 
Otttlined  by  Toronto  Engineer  at  Chicago 
Sessioi^ 
Chicago,  February  4. — "You  have  to  melt 

men's  minds  before  you  can  melt  the  Ice," 

the  Canadian  said. 
The  ice  is  the  reason  why  the  St.  Lawrence 

Seaway  has  been  closed  4  months  a  year  since 

the  seaway  opened  in  1959. 

The   mental   barrier   reflects   the   opF>osl- 

tlon — political    and    traditional — to    finding 


ways  to  open  the  seaway  In  the  winter,  $ 
feat  that  would  greatly  increase  traffic. 

The  speaker  was  a  Canadian  port  official  in 
Chicago  for  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Inter, 
national  Association  of  Great  Lakes  Ports,  a 
group  made  up  of  the  directors  and  other 
executives  of  more  than  20  United  States  and 
Canadian  ports. 

The  political  opposition  stems  largely  from 
eastern  ports,  leading  foes  of  the  seaway  be- 
cause they  attract  tonnage  that  normally 
would  flow  to  Inland  ports.  This  is  nspe- 
daily  true  of  some  eastern  Canadian  ports 
that  do  practically  all  of  their  business  In 
the  winter,  he  noted. 

The  port  directors  have  two  goals.  They 
want  the  seaway  closing  date  extended  from 
November  30  to  a  firm  December  15  to  coin- 
cide with  the  closing  of  the  Welland  Canal 
that  links  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  west 
of  the  seaway. 

They  also  want.  In  the  long  run,  to  keep 
the  seaway  open  all  year.  Not  only  would 
this  boost  tonnage  for  their  ports  but  It 
would  Increase  seaway  revenues. 

The  early  closing  date,  even  if  extended 
several  days  when  weather  allowed  in  the 
past,  costs  seaway  ports  valuable  tonnage. 
The  officials  point  to  the  four  ships  that 
failed  to  enter  the  seaway  last  December  5, 
the  closing  date  set  by  the  Canadian  author- 
ity. The  eastbound  ships  were  trapped  at 
Great  Lakes  ports  for  the  winter,  costing  the 
owners  an  estimated  $1  million  or  more. 

Shippers  have  flirted  with  the  closing  date 
in  the  past  and,  until  last  year,  never  got 
caught;  many  believe  the  four  ships  could 
hate  cleared  the  Canadian  stretch  of  seaway, 
even  It  it  meant  calling  in  icebreakers. 

'the  effect,  it  is  feared,  is  that  some  foreign 
shiiiplng  lines  will  play  It  safe  and  schedule 
one  less  sailing  at  the  end  of  the  1966 
season. 

A  port  official  taking  a  positive  view  Is 
Jack  Jones,  chief  engineer  of  the  port  of 
Toronto,  who  heads  an  lAGLP  conunlttee 
studying  the  problem. 

"The  season  could  be  extended  2  weeks  and 
possibly  longer,"  Mr.  Jones  said,  "by  using 
Icebreakers  and  some  comparatively  inex- 
pensive techniques,  such  as  wire  to  hold  Ice 
back  from  shipping  lanes  and  bubbling  de- 
vices to  keep  ice  from  forming." 

For  bottlenecks,  such  as  the  two  nanow 
locks  near  Montreal,  the  eastern  end  of  the 
seaway,  Mr.  Jones  proposes  increasing  water 
flow  and  cutting  slots  in  the  dike  that  pro- 
tects the  shipping  lanes  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence River. 


RESOLUTION  BY  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  OBTAIN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENT  LrMITINO 
IMPORTS  OF  WOOLEN-WORSTEDS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Sx  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  the  Record  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  entitled  "Resolution  of  the 
general  assembly  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  view  of 
economic  conditions  in  communities  de- 
pendent upon  the  woolen-worsted  indus- 
try, to  obtain  at  the  earliest  possible 
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moment  an  international  agreement  lim- 
iting imports  of  woolen-worsteds": 
Resolution  of  the  Genbhal  Assembly  Me- 
morializing THE  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  View  of  Economic  CONnmoNS 
in  communfties  dependent  upon  the 
Woolen -Worsted  Industry,  To  Obtain  at 
THE  Earliest  Possible  Moment  an  Inter- 
national Agreement  Limiting  Imports  of 
Woolen-Worsteds 

Whereas  the  woolen-worsted  industry  in 
the  city  of  Woonsocket  and  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  has  suffered  severe  losses  in 
woolen-worsted  plants  and  employment  due 
to  the  large  woolen-worsted  imports;  and 

Whereas  increasing  Imports  of  woolen- 
worsteds  produced  by  low  wage  foreign  na- 
tions prohibit  a  reasonable  competition  with 
Bald  Imports,  resulting  In  the  total  liquida- 
tion of  24  woolen-worsted  or  related  plants 
In  the  Woonsocket  area  with  an  aggregate 
peak  employment  In  excess  of  5,000  workers, 
from  1950  through  1965;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  the  above  woolen- 
worsted  plants  has  reduced  sources  of  tax 
revenue  to  the  city  of  Woonsocket  and  has 
prevented  the  overall  oommunlty  payroll 
from  enjoying  a  steady  growth  consistent 
with  the  national  economy  and  the  rising 
cost  of  living;  and 

Whereas  the  threat  of  continuing  Imports 
has  dlscoxu"aged  existing  woolen-worsted 
plants  from  further  investments  in  plants 
and  equipment;  an^ 

Whereas  unemployed  woolen -worsted 
workers  find  It  practically  Impossible  to  find 
other  employment;  and 

Whereas  the  continuing  depletion  of 
small  woolen-worsted  plants  has  reduced 
the  overall  number  of  competitors  in  that 
Industry,  permitting  a  handful  of  larger 
plants  to  grow  and  thus  reduce  the  Intensity 
of  competition  so  essential  to  our  economy: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly 
hereby  memorializes  the  Honorable  Ljmdon 
Baines  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  consider  the  above  factors  for  all 
communities  strongly  dependent  on  the 
woolen-worsted  Industry,  and  that  he  In- 
crease his  efforts  to  obtain  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  a  comprehensive  international 
agreement,  limiting  the  imports  of  woolen- 
worsteds  in  order  to  restore  to  the  domestic 
woolen-worsted  industry  an  equitable  com- 
petitive position;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  di- 
rects the  secretary  of  state  to  transmit  duly 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Honorable 
John  O.  Pastore  and  the  Honorable  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Senators  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
to  the  Honorable  John  E,  Pogarty  and  the 
Honorable  Fern  and  J.  St  Germain,  Con- 
gressmen from  Rhode  Islauct. 

Attest: 

August  V.  LaPrance, 

Secretary  oj  State. 


BILL  TO  ALLEVIATE  FINANCIAL 
HARDSHIP  TO  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES WITH  THE  CLOSING  OF  VARI- 
OUS FEDERAL  BASES  AND  OTHER 
INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
I  rem  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  alle- 
viate the  financial  hardship  which  will 
be  experienced  by  Federal  employees  and 
their  families  with  the  closing  of  various 
Federal  bases  and  other  installations. 

As  a  result  of  the  termination  of  these 
facilities,  the  jobs  of  many  of  these  work- 
ers will  be  abolished.  Others  will  be  able 
to  retain  positions  if  they  are  able  to 
relocate  to  another  area.  The  bill  I  offer 
allows  these  career  civil  service  employ- 
ees to  retire  if  they  have  acquired  20 
years  of  service,  without  incurring  the 
penalties  now  in  effect. 

Under  the  existing  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  not 
for  cause  may  retire  if  they  have  com- 
pleted 20  years  of  service  and  are  50  years 
of  age  or  if  they  have  civil  service  credit 
of  25  years,  regardless  of  age.  In  each 
instance,  the  individual  incurs  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  pension  which  would 
be  available  if  he  retired  under  the  nor- 
mal conditions — 30  years'  service  at  60 
years  of  age.  The  annuity  is  reduced  by 
1  percent  per  year  if  he  retires  between 
59  and  55  years  of  age.  Below  age  55  the 
pension  declines  an  additional  2  percent 
each  year.  Thus,  an  individual  sepa- 
rated under  these  circumstances  may  re- 
ceive a  pension  totally  inadequate  to  sup- 
ply even  the  necessities  for  himself  and 
his  family,  much  less  any  of  the  amenities 
normally  available  to  citizens  generally. 

The  bill  I  have  proposed  will  remove 
the  50-year  minimum  age  requirement 
and  will  eliminate  the  reduction  in  pen- 
sion now  applicable.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  employee  retiring  under  the 
measure  will  receive  the  same  pension 
as  if  he  had  remained  in  Federal  service 
for  30  years  and  until  attaining  age  60. 
It  will  permit  computation  of  his  annuity 
based  upon  his  years  of  service,  without 
reduction  for  age. 

My  colleagues  are  fully  aware  of  the 
effects  of  closing  military  bases,  veterans 
facilities,  public  health  service  hospitals 
and  other  Government  activities  on  in- 
dividuals who  have  devoted  a  career  to 
public  service.  The  legislation  I  suggest 
would  ease  the  impact  of  this  action  on 
thousands  of  employees,  who  will  be  com- 
pelled to  either  move  from  long- 
established  homes,  accept  reduced  pay  in 
other  jobs  or  leave  the  Federal  service. 
Understandably,  many  employees  are  re- 
luctant to  uproot  their  families  from 
homes  they  have  purchased  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  have  established  ties, 
to  move  into  other  localities  with  no 
guarantee  of  a  permanent  job.  Simi- 
larly, they  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of 
accepting  positions  at  greatly  reduced 
pay  below  their  capacities.  Faced  with 
the  alternative  of  job  loss,  the  measure  I 
offer  would  permit  them  to  turn  to  re- 
tirement as  an  alternative. 

Many  of  the  workers  affected  have 
reached  an  age  where  it  will  be  extremely 
difiBcult  to  secure  comparable  jobs.  They 
should  not  be  required  to  lose  their  Fed- 
eral positions  and  a  large  part  of  their 
civil  service  retirement  benefits  as  well. 

The  Federal  Government  as  a  re- 
sponsible, humane  employer  has  an 
obligation  to  assist  employees  facing 
these  conditions  so  that  their  lives  will 


not  be  seriously  disrupted  or  that  they 
will  have  to  rely  on  completely  substand- 
ard retirement  benefits. 

I  commend  this  proposal  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 


WORLD  DAY  OF  PRAYER 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pitrcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  very  much  for  my  colleagues  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Capitol  Hill  will 
observe  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  March 
5,  with  a  quiet  meditation  service  in  room 
S-120  in  the  Capitol  from  11  a.m.  to  2 
pjn. 

There  will  be  no  organized  worship  but 
Members  of  Congress  and  Hill  staff  mem- 
bers are  invited  to  drop  by  the  inter- 
denominational service  at  any  time  for  a 
few  moments  of  prayer  and  meditation. 

The  service  is  sponsored  by  the  United 
Church  Women  of  the  Capital  area,  and 
Mrs.  George  R.  Davis,  chairman  of  plan- 
ning for  the  Hill  service,  said  this  will  be 
one  of  a  number  of  prayer  services  in  the 
Washington  area  and  around  the  world. 

The  chaplains  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Rev- 
erend Frederick  Brown  Harris  and  the 
Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp,  respec- 
tively, are  cooperating  with  the  UCW  on 
the  service. 

Mrs.  Davis  is  the  wife  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  George  R.  Davis,  pastor  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Christian  Church.  She  is  as- 
sisted in  planning  the  Hill  service  by  Mrs. 
William  B.  Hynds,  who  worked  on  the 
Hill  as  secretary  to  Senator  Alben  Bark- 
ley,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky. 

The  theme  of  the  service  observance 
will  be  "What  Doth  the  Lord  Require  of 
Thee?"  and  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Braskamp 
will  give  brief  meditations  on  this  at 
12:15  and  1:15  p.m.,  respectively. 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Huot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  This  year  over  250,- 
000  high  school  students  participated  in 
the  contest  competing  for  the  four  schol- 
arships which  are  awarded  as  the  top 
prizes. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington  for  the 
final  judging  as  guest  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 
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The  following  is  the  winning  speech  of 
Mr.  Durwood  Littlefield  of  Manchester, 
N.H.,  who  will  be  in  Washington  the  eve- 
ning of  March  9,  1965,  at  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  annual  congressional 
dinner  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  are 
justly  proud  of  Mr.  Littlefield.  His  ad- 
dress "The  Challenge  of  Citizenship," 
exemplifies  the  patriotic  and  moral  for- 
titude of  the  youth  of  today  who  are 
preparing  themselves  to  be  leaders  of 
tomorrow. 

The  Challenge  of  Citizenship 
(By  Durwood  Littlefield,  Manchester,  N.H.) 

It  seems  that  In  this  era  we  have  under- 
taken a  radically  new  approach  to  our  phi- 
losophy of  citizenship.  The  feeling  that  each 
individual  citizen  should  assert  himself  In 
the  affairs  of  his  State  and  Nation  has  rap- 
idly declined.  Instead,  people  are  assuming 
a  complacent  attitude. 

What  then  is  the  challenge  of  citizenship 
in  this  present  day  and  age?  Perhaps  the 
most  pressing  challenge  is  the  attempt  by 
each  citizen  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  declina- 
tion and  to  stir  the  people  from  their  state 
of  lethargy.  To  do  so  is  no  mean  task.  In 
a  society  where  the  word  "chauvinism"  has 
become  an  object  of  sneers  and  jests  it  re- 
quires a  citizen  of  strong  character  indeed 
to  assert  openly  his  beliefs. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  desired 
that  each  of  us  take  an  active  interest  In 
all  areas  of  society  and  government,  and 
that  we  wholeheartedly  strive  to  preserve  the 
now  Inherent  freedoms  that  they  fought  so 
diligently  to  obtain.  The  Founding  Fathers 
believed  that  only  when  each  citizen  assumed 
his  share  of  the  responsibility  could  the  Na- 
tion they  founded  reach  the  lofty  goals  which 
had  been  set.  Therefore,  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  and 
Nation  is  not  just  a  privilege  afforded  us,  but 
rather  a  duty,  and  a  moral  obligation. 

It  is  apparent  that  too  many  of  us  are 
satisfied  to  live  within  ourselves  or  within 
an  equally  self-centered  group  of  individuals, 
leaving  the  rest  of  mankind  to  fend  for  itself. 
These  people  merely  take  for  granted  the 
social  community  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
and  are  content  in  allowing  others  to  manage 
their  civic  affairs,  and  accept  apathetically 
any  legislation  Imposed  upon  them.  This  is 
done  not  realizing  that  they  are  fulfilling 
neither  their  personal  requirements  nor  their 
capacity  for  helping  others.  They  continu- 
ally fail  to  recognize  the  tremendous  satis- 
faction that  can  be  obtained  by  being  a  true 
asset  to  the  community.  They  do  so  with- 
out realizing  that  such  a  status  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  attain,  but  simply  requires  a  deter- 
mined perseverance,  a  true  understanding  of 
ethical  values,  and  a  genuine  desire  to  help 
mankind.  Of  course,  everyone  cannot  be  a 
leader  in  all  endeavors,  but  being  a  willing 
worker  in  the  areas  with  which  one  is  con- 
nected, is  the  essence  of  a  good  citizen. 

There  are  no  limits  to  the  challenges  in 
the  different  realms  of  society  of  which  a  true 
citizen  is  a  part,  and  each  of  these  regions 
is  vital  to  the  continuance  of  the  ideals  of 
our  Nation.  Men  of  Integrity,  with  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  feelings  and  desires  of 
others,  accept  these  challenges  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  such  activities  as  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  Red  Cross,  and  educational 
organizations.  They  take  part  in  all  forms 
of  government,  keeping  well  Informed  on 
both  national  and  local  affairs,  and  never 
fail  to  exercise  their  privilege  of  voting  on 
all  issues. 

A  citizen  must  never  be  afraid  to  voice  his 
opinion  on  issues  he  deems  vital  to  the  good 
of  society.  Without  the  voice  of  approval  or 
discontent  from  well-informed  citizens,  the 
leaders  of  the  community  cannot  make  the 


proper  decisions  which  are  necessary  for  its 
betterment. 

Only  by  the  help  of  the  citizen  who  has 
accepted  his  great  challenge  and  has  the 
moral  courage  to  assert  his  beliefs  and  voice 
his  opinions,  can  our  Government  operate  at 
its  greatest  capabilities.-  Those  people,  hav- 
ing taken  up  their  challenge,  dally  receive 
the  bountiful  rewards  from  the  realization 
that  people  have  been  helped  and  their  com- 
munity strengthened  through  their  efforts  in 
accepting  a  challenge  put  before  them. 

These  are  the  ingredients  needed  by  a  man 
who  desires  to  accept  the  challenge  of  citi- 
zenship. Our  Constitution  is  emphatic  in 
the  points  that  we  all  have  the  God-given 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  we 
have  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our 
labor.  No  man  who  has  these  ingredients 
could  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  if  he  did 
not  know  within  his  heart  that  he  had  con- 
tributed his  share  of  spiritual  and  material 
help  to  his  community,  his  country,  and  his 
fellow  man. 

The  challenge  is  there.  One  has  only  to 
meet  it  head  on  and  accept  Its  responsibili- 
ties and  the  unbounded  rewards  of  being  a 
true  citizen  will  be  bestowed  upon  him. 


FOURTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peace 
Corps  which  was  looked  upon  by  some  at 
the  time  of  its  origin  as  a  fragile  venture 
of  questionable  merit,  is  now  established 
as  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarian  and 
effective  programs  in  our  history. 

No  small  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
Corps  is  due  to  the  devotion,  skill,  and 
management  of  its  Director,  R.  Sargent 
Shriver.  Although  he  would  never  con- 
cede, imselflsh  as  he  is,  that  the  Peace 
Corps  would  not  have  succeeded  without 
him,  let  me  be  one  to  say  that  it  could 
never  have  done  as  well,  since  the  qual- 
ity of  its  program  is  a  direct  result  of  his 
vision  and  enterprise. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  dividends 
from  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  its  voluntary  workers — 
exp>erience  which  they  will  bring  back  to 
the  communities  of  America  as  part  of 
the  two-way  interaction  of  world  under- 
standing. I  am  delighted  to  know  that 
later  this  month  hundreds  of  Peace 
Corps  graduates  will  be  coming  to  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  their  experiences  and 
lend  further  support  to  the  future  ac- 
tivity and  growth  of  the  Corps. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  marks  of 
the  Corps'  effectiveness  is  that  where  Its 
success  has  been  greatest  it  has  been  the 
target  fdr  the  fullness  of  the  diatribe  of 
the  enemies  of  America  and  the  enemies 
of  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
those  who  need  help  most  in  lands  where 
hope  for  survival  was  least,  among  peo- 
ple where  himger  and  disease  were  the 
best  prospects,  the  Peace  Corps  is  truly 
known  and  appreciated. 

If  the  children  of  South  and  Latin 
America,  the  Philippines,  and  southeast 


Asia,  the  aged  and  infirm  to  whom  all 
the  world  was  a  dark  continent  could  be 
brought  here  on  this  fourth  birthday 
they  would  hardly  luiderstand  our  curi-' 
ous  custom  of  extinguishing  candles  on 
the  Peace  Corps  birthday  cake.  Rather 
they  would  cry  out,  and  hopefully,  be 
heard  by  us,  that  we  must  support  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  continue  to 
light  candles  bringing  warmth,  illmni. 
nating  corners  of  the  earth,  saving  lives 
and  giving  new  breadth  and  hope  to 
freedom  and  justice  and  love  among 
mankind,  so  that  "Pacem  in  Terris"  will 
have  more  meaning  for  more  men. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  the  others  in  paying  tribute 
to  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  and  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
proven  itself  to  be  the  most  effective 
instrument  for  bringing  about  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
the  wisest  investment  in  our  search  for 
peace.  Through  its  intelligent,  dedi- 
cated, and  hard-working  Corpsmen  it 
has  helped  to  create  a  new  image  of  our 
country  abroad — a  change  from  one  of 
acquisitive,  materialistic  society  of  for- 
tune-seeking individualists,  to  a  nation 
of  men  of  good  will  seeking  to  help  those 
in  need.  This  has  been  the  impression 
expressed  to  me  by  countless  numbers  of 
Asians  I  have  met,  including  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Japan. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  State  which  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  training  of 
Peace  Corpsmen  sent  to  the  Asian  na- 
tions, I  take  especial  pride  in  saluting 
the  Peace  Corps  on  this  anniversary 
date.  The  Peace  Corps  Training  Center 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  under  the  com- 
petent direction  of  Dr.  John  Stalker  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  has  won  liigh 
praises  from  all  who  have  visited  it  and 
inspected  its  operations.  In  addition, 
many  of  Hawaii  have  volunteered  to  join 
this  great  service  organization  and  are 
serving  in  many  sensitive  areas  around 
the  world.  For  example,  there  is  Rich- 
ard Clancy,  a  physical  education  in- 
structor in  Ecuador;  Michael  Wilson,  a 
histoi-y  teacher  in  Malawi;  Clarence 
Nagao,  a  communications  development 
worker  in  Thailand  with  Timothy  Wong, 
a  language  teacher,  and  Joyce  Nakahara, 
an  English  teacher:  Then  there  are 
Gerald  Tanlguchi  and  Benjamin  Chang 
in  Sabah,  Malaysia;  Erwin  and  Taeko 
Wong  who  served  in  British  Honduras 
with  great  distinction;  Mataichi  D.  Osora 
in  Guatemala;  Gertrude  Okinaga  and 
Albert  Peterson  in  the  Philippines;  and 
James  Veech  in  Tanganyika. 

Hawaii,  of  course,  can  do  much  more 
to  contribute  to  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
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we  ask  its  responsible  authorities  to  use 
our  complex  of  natural  tropical  and 
semitropical  settings  and  multiracial 
community  to  full  advantage.  We  be- 
lieve we  can  add  to  the  continuing  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Peace  Corps  in  its  mis- 
sion of  bringing  better  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  the  devel- 
oping nations  of  the  world. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MOELLER  FIGHT- 
ING TO  PREVENT  CLOSING  OF 
SOME  VA  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  MoELtER]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pc^nt  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  It  has 
just  come  to  my  attention  that  the  usu- 
ally reliable  United  Press  International 
news  service  was  guilty  of  a  serious  error 
of  fact  and  interpretation  in  its  coverage 
of  consideration  of  Hooise  Joint  Rescflu- 
tion  234  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

United  Press  International  used  the 
following  grossly  misleading  language  in 
its  lead  paragraph  of  that  story: 

Ohio's  delegation  Thunsday  voted  12  to  10 
in  favor  of  a  Republicnn  motion  to  trim 
foreign  aid  bill  by  enough  to  keep  all  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  in  this  coun- 
try open.  I 

The  article  went  on  to  report,  inac- 
curately, that  I  voted  against  keeping  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  open. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  motion 
in  question  would  not  have,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  prevented  the 
closure  of  a  single  VA  hospital  or  facility. 
This  motion  was  a  hoax;  it  represented 
no  more  and  no  less  than  a  desperate, 
frantic  attempt  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  tie  his 
hands  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
Fortunately,  the  true  nature  of  the  mo- 
tion was  easily  recognized  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  tihis  House.  It  was 
defeated  and  done  with. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  on  February  10,  1965, 
for  an  amendment  preventing  the  clo- 
sure of  any  VA  installation  before  May 
1.  1965.  The  amendment  was  adopted, 
and  the  President  accepted  it.  This  gave 
us  75  days  to  persuade  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  urgent  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  great  network  of  VA  hospi- 
tals which  serve  the  men  and  women  who 
defended  their  country  in  time  of  danger 
and  peril. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  that  portion  of 
my  January  25  news  report  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  which  puts  me  firmly  on  record 
as  opposing  any  effort  to  close  any  VA 
hospitals  so  long  as  they  are  required 
for  the  treatment  and  care  of  our 
veterans: 

VA  HosPFTALs    Should   Not    Be   Closed 

I  was  shocked  by  the  decision  to  shut  down 
certain  hospitals  and  other  facilities  operated 


by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Such  a 
step  will,  in  my  judgment,  create  unneces- 
sary hardships  and  inconveniences  for  our 
veterans  and  their  families.  The  loss  of  jobs 
that  win  result  from  these  proposed  closures 
is  also  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  me. 
While  I  support  reasonable  efforts  to  reduce 
Federal  spending,  I  think  this  move  comes 
under  the  heading  of  false  economy.  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  Congress  appears  to  be 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  so-called  re- 
organization plan.  A  congressional  investi- 
gation already  is  underway  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  will  open  hearings  as  soon  as  possible. 
You  may  be  assured  that  I  am  doing  every- 
thing I  can  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of 
VA  hospitals  and  facilities. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  play  budget  roulette 
with  the  great  and  essential  network  of  VA 
hospitals  authorized  by  Congress  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  those  Americans  who 
served  their  country  in  time  of  peril.  The 
reorganization  order  should  be  canceled 
without  further  ado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fairness,  I  hope  that 
United  Press  International  will  correct 
the  misleading  and  inaccurate  informa- 
tion it  has  published  about  this  matter. 


ROA       MINUTEMAN       AWARD— AD- 
DRESS OF  HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday  night,  a  most  coveted  award 
was  conferred  by  the  National  Reserve 
Officers  Association  on  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  This  recog- 
nition, the  Minuteman  Award,  has  been 
conferred  upon  a  number  of  distinguished 
Americans,  none  of  whom  are  more  de- 
serving of  this  recognition  than  the  re- 
cipient of  the  award  for  1965.  Chairman 
Rivers,  in  response  to  the  citation,  made 
an  outstanding  address  on  the  paramount 
role  of  Congress  in  forming  the  policies 
for  the  defense  of  America. 

This  address,  in  my  opinion,  is  on,e  of 
the  outstanding  reports  on  this  subject 
and  on  the  general  relationship  of  one 
branch  of  Goverrunent  to  another  which 
I  have  ever  heard.  For  those  who  did  not 
hear  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  I  insert 
the  text  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Address  of  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chahiman,  CoMMmEE  on  Armed  Services, 

House    of    Representatives,    Before    the 

Reserve    Officers    Association,    Annual 

National  Council  Banquet,  February  26, 

1965 

Admiral  Reeder,  distinguished  colleagues 
of  the  Congress,  distinguished  guests,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
names  of  those  outstanding  Americans  to 
whom  you  have  given  this,  the  Minuteman 
Award:  and  I  am  humbled  as  my  name  joins 
this  most  distinguished  group. 

No  human  being,  regardless  of  his  as- 
signed station  in  life,  could  fail  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  such  a  tribute  as  this — coming 
from  an  organization  such  as  yours. 

This  is  an  organization  which  accurately 
represents,  with  distinction,  those  of  your 


fellow  dedicated  Americans  who  not  only 
helped  to  win  the  greatest  victory  In  the  life 
of  this  Republic,  but  who  also  ask  for  the 
privilege  to  serve  again,  if  necessary,  and  to 
die  if  need  be. 

I  consider  this  award  tonight  not  primarily 
for  me,  but  to  one  whom  you  hope  reflects 
the  independence  of  the  Congress — a  Con- 
gress which  will  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
the  Constitution  to  provide  this  Nation  with 
the  best  security  in  the  world;  and  a  Con- 
gress which  wiU  assure  a  contented,  moti- 
vated, and  dedicated  military,  both  Regular 
and  Reserve  alike;  and  also  a  Congress  to 
whom  you  can  turn  for  recourse  in  time  of 
honest  disagreement  with  those  represent- 
ing the  executive  branch  of  government. 

Knowing  so  many  of  those  you  have  chosen 
before,  not  the  least  of  whom  was  my  be- 
loved teacher  and  friend,  the  immortal  Carl 
Vinson,  I  accept  with  deep  humility  this  in- 
vitation to  join  these  select  few. 

Now,  you  realize,  I  know,  that  it  would  not 
be  appropriate,  or  proper,  for  me  to  discuss 
here  this  evening  the  burning  issue  that  so 
vitally  affects  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  so  many  other  veterans. 

As  you  know,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  under  the  very 
distinguished  chairmanship  of  the  Honor- 
able P.  Edward  Hebert,  will  conduct  hearings 
on  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Army  Reserve 
with  the  National  Guard;  therefore,  it  would 
be  improper  for  me  to  comment  on  that  pro- 
posal tonight. 

Many  distinguished  Members  of  Congress 
have  raised  interesting  questions  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  merger  proposal 
will  be  Implemented. 

Other  Members  have  expressed  their  dis- 
appointment with  respect  to  the  procedures 
followed  in  announcing  this  merger — its  tim- 
ing as  well  as  its  genesis. 

Some  Members  have  queried  me  as  to  how 
the  decision  was  reached,  who  recommended 
It,  and  whether  it  Is  militarily  sound. 

My  reply  has  been  that  those  answers  must 
await  the  hearings.  And  hearings  there  will 
be. 

You  and  others  will  have  your  day  in 
court. 

The  Imponderables  raised  by  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  change  the 
status  of  a  segment  of  our  Reserves  are 
manifold.  We  will  explore  these  and  the 
long-range  effect  on  our  security. 

But  questions  of  this  nature  impel  me 
to  discuss  a  somewhat  delicate  subject  with 
you  tonight,  although  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  any  correlation  between  the  subject 
matter  of  my  remarks  and  the  dispute  which 
raised  the  questions. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention,  or  my  desire,  to 
offend  any  Individual  who  Is  present  here 
tonight.  I  strive  to  make  this  plain — I 
neither  Impugn  nor  deprecate  the  Intentions 
of  those  who  have  made  the  decision. 

Instead,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  join 
me  as  I  take  a  short  walk  down  the  path 
of  history. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  ago, 
almost  to  the  day,  on  March  4,  1789,  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  the  new 
Constitution,  met  in  Federal  Hall  in  New 
York  City.  The  new  Congress  consisted  of  20 
Senators  and  59  Representatives,  since  not 
all  the  States  had  ratified  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  under  which  they  met 
vested  all  legislative  powers  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  executive  power  in  the 
President,  and  judicial  power  in  a  Supreme 
Court  and  in  such  Inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  mignt  establish. 

The  Constitution  was  clear  with  respect  to 
the  powers  vested  in  each  of  the  separate 
branches  of  Govermnent. 

At  that  time.  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
appointed  by  State  legislatures,  but  Members 
of  the  House  were  elected,  every  2  years,  by 
the  people. 
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Th\is,  every  2  years,  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Hours  of  Representatives  had  to  stand 
for  reelection. 

That  has  never  changed  Insofar  as  the 
House  Is  concerned  and,  today,  of  course, 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  also  elected  by 
the  people. 

Since  that  date  in  history,  each  branch  of 
the  Government  has  been  the  subject  of 
criticism  by  political  scientists,  cartoonists, 
editors,  sensation  seekers,  ordinary  citizens. 
Members  of  Congress,  members  of  the  judi- 
cial branch,  and  even  Chief  Executives.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
freedoms  we  all  enjoy. 

But  one  fact  of  life  remains  unchanged — 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  elected 
by  the  people  directly,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  be  reelected  every  2 
years. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  more  nearly  reflects  the 
people's  views  than  the  other  House  or  any 
other  branch  of  Government. 

Certainly,  the  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, which  is  appointed  for  life,  not  only 
does  not,  by  design,  represent  the  views  of 
the  people,  but,  in  a  strict  constitutional 
sense,  should  not,  since  Its  function  Is  to 
Interpret  the  laws,  not  make  them. 

The  fact  that  our  Federal  judiciary  has 
been  making  laws  with  Increasing  frequency 
represents  one  of  the  most  violent  assaiilts 
your  Constitution  has  sustained  since  this 
Republic  was  born.  This  Supreme  Court  is 
even  arrogating  unto  Itself  the  authority  to 
reorganize  State  governments  and  apportion 
State  legislatures. 

The  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  has  be- 
come a  more  vital  office  with  each  passing 
decade. 

As  the  complexities  of  Government  grow, 
as  the  population  Increases,  the  responsibili- 
ties Imposed  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  grow  accordingly. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
perhaps  prophetically,  recognized  that  this 
office  would  become  more  Important  as  the 
years  went  by  and  vested  in  the  President 
rather  broad,  and  in  some  cases,  undefined 
powers. 

One  of  the  imdefined  powers  Is  that  of  the 
President's  position  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and,  of  course,  the 
Air  Force,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  States 
when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Certainly  the  President,  under  our  political 
system,  represents  the  views  of  the  people 
who  have  elected  him  to  office.  But  again, 
I  say.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  branch  of 
Government  can  be  closer  to  the  people  than 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and,  espe- 
cially, Members  of  the  House. 

The  three  great  branches  of  Government 
are  the  hearthstone  and  the  fountainhead 
of  our  form  of  government.  If  any  single 
branch  becomes  topheavy  through  the  as- 
sumption of  powers  not  granted  under  the 
Constitution,  then  a  crack  appears  In  these 
vital  and  indispensable  foundations  of  oiir 
Government  and  our  freedoms  are  threat- 
ened. 

And  yet.  for  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  people  to  ridicule  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  to  describe  the  Congress  as 
outmoded  and  Inefficient;  to  look  upon  it  as 
an  organization  that  Is  not  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  a  modem  society;  and,  more  impor- 
tant, to  deny  or  disregard  the  constitutional 
duties  and  powers  that  are  Imposed  upon 
the  Congress. 

Those  who  ridicule  the  Congress,  those 
who  join  this  iconoclastic  throng,  are  sowing 
the  seeds  of  destruction  of  our  form  of 
democracy. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  an 
institution.  It  is  part  of  our  way  of  life. 
And  just   as   our  society   has   its   folkways. 


mores,  and  customs,  so  does   the  Congress 
have  its  customs  and  precedents. 

Every  sound  institution  grows  and  changes 
with  its  growth.  Congress  is  no  exception. 
Thus,  Congress  can,  and  should,  be  amenable 
to  constructive  criticism  and  acceptable 
modifications. 

But  change  is  one  thing — ridicule  is  some- 
thing else. 

I  wonder  If  It  has  occurred  to  those  who 
belittle  the  Congress  for  being  too  cximber- 
some,  too  slow,  too  oldfashioned,  that  the 
checks  and  balances  built  into  our  form  of 
government  were  not  the  result  of  accident, 
but  the  deliberate  Intent  of  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

The  Congress  has  proved  time  and  time 
again  that  when  speed  is  essential  it  can 
act  quickly:  but  the  Congress  also  frequently 
makes  haste  slowly,  and  while  this  may  be 
irritating  to  those  who  seek  immediate 
change,  it  Is  a  safeguard  for  the  Interests  of 
others  who   may   be   vitally   affected. 

We  are  a  nation  of  many  and  varied  in- 
terests. We  hear  much  about  minority 
groups,  but  sometimes  we  forget  that  minori- 
ties in  this  Nation  also  consist  of  physicians, 
farmers,  social  workers,  housewives,  railroad 
employees,  lawyers,  teachers,  bricklayers,  sol- 
diers, pilots,  and  lion  tamers.  We  are  a  na- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  minorities — and  it  is 
only  when  a  substantial  group  of  minorities 
share  a  common  interest  that  they  become  a 
majority. 

Your  great  organization,  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association,  for  example,  is  a  minority 
group,  because  less  than  half  the  population 
of  this  country  are  members.  But  It  will 
have  its  day  in  court  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  Army  Reserve  and 
the  National  Guard.    This  I  guarantee. 

Those  who  reconunend  this  change  in  our 
reserve  structure  do  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  views  or  opinions  of  a  majority  of 
the  American  people.  And.  certainly,  they 
carmot  exercise  a  power  given  only  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Who,  then,  has  the  right — or  even  beyond 
that — the  responsibility  to  question  this 
decision?  The  answer,  obviously,  is  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  the  Congress.  Without 
this  haven  of  refuge,  those  affected,  or  their 
organizations,  would  have  no  place  to  go. 

How  else  can  the  American  people  make 
their  voices  heard  if  not  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States? 

Last  month,  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  while  our  great  and  beloved  Speaker 
administered  the  oath  of  office.  Here  Is  what 
the  Speaker  asked  each  of  us: 

"Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domestic; 
that  you  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same;  that  you  take  this  obligation 
freely  without  any  mental  reservation  or  pur- 
pose of  evasion,  and  that  you  will  well  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  which  you  are  about  to  enter.  80  help 
you  God." 

With  my  hand  raised.  I  answered,  "I  do"— 
and  to  myself  I  said.  "Believe  me,  I  do." 

And  do  you  know  what  that  oath  means 
to  me?  It  means  that  I  will  support  that 
Constitution — that  I  will  bear  true  faith  to 
It — and  that  I  will  discharge  the  duties  of 
my  office.    So  help  me,  God. 

And  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  document 
I  swore  I  would  support  says  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense;  that  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies;  that  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy.  And  since  no  other  branch  of 
Government  has  that  power,  then  obviously 
only  the  Congress  has  the  responsibility  in 
this  area. 

And  the  Congress,  In  txirn,  has  passed  on 
this  responsibility — in  the  formative  stages 
of  the  legislative  process — ^to  the  Committees 


on  Armed  Services,  the  gavel  of  which  ttu 
has  placed  in  my  hands. 

This  is  not  a  light  responsibility.  And  It  U 
one  I  can  assiu^  you  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  will  meet  in  every  respect. 

For  example,  there  Is  a  group  who  would 
like  to  see  our  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  changed 
Having  won  World  War  II  with  a  Joint  Chlels 
of  Staff  system,  there  are  those  who  would 
abolish  it  and  substitute  in  Its  place  a  single 
Chief  of  Staff — a  system  that  brought  defeat 
to  two  major  powers  who  have  tried  It. 

I  can  assure  you — the  Congress  will  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  this  question. 

There  are  also  those  who  think  that  the 
Congress  should  merely  appropriate  funds 
and  let  the  Executive  spend  them  In  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes. 

This  Is  not  my  understanding  of  my  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution.  Cer- 
tainly, changes  can  be  made  In  our  legisla- 
tive process,  but  back  of  our  whole  form  of 
government  stands  the  bulwark  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  represented  as  It  ig 
by  every  major  religion  In  this  country,  by 
every  major  nationality,  by  every  major  pro- 
fession, and  representing  a  cross  section  of 
the  entire  gamut  of  the  American  people. 

This  Is  the  strength  of  our  Government 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  you— 
the  people. 

But,  today,  when  a  Member  of  Congrees 
visits  a  military  Installation  in  a  foreign 
land,  there  are  those  who  refer  to  such  a  visit 
as  "a  junket."  If  a  civilian  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  visits  the  same  installation.  It  is 
a  highly  Important  visit  to  discuss  defense 
matters. 

If  a  Member  of  Congress,  trying  to  rep- 
resent his  people  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
votes  against  a  proposal  submitted  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  he  Is  called 
an  obstructionist.  But  if  he  votes  for  It,  he 
may  be  called  a  rubber  stamp.  A  Member  of 
Congress  Is  a  bird  on  whom  all  seasons  are 
open. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  carping  critics  of 
the  Congress  that  they  take  stock  of  their 
own  well-being  and  of  the  success  this  Na- 
tion has  enjoyed  In  the  past,  and  Is  now 
enjoying. 

Certainly,  some  of  this  success  must  be 
attributed  to  what  the  Congress  has  approved 
or  disapproved. 

Our  way  of  life,  our  steadfastness,  our  well 
being,  our  economic  progress,  and  our  secu- 
rity may  not  necessarily  be  a  monument  to 
the  Congress,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
Congress  has  been  a  living,  growing  institu- 
tion while  all  of  this  has  taken  place. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the  Con- 
gress, as  a  body,  and  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  individuals,  have  made  mistakes. 
But  I  suppose  that  this  Is  Inevitable  since  we 
share  one  characteristic  In  common  with  all 
others  who  are  engaged  in  the  activities  of 
government.  Be  they  chief  executive,  kings, 
sultans,  admirals,  generals,  filing  clerks,  or 
messengers — we  are  human  beings. 

And  just  as  there  Is  a  variety  of  person- 
alities in  every  organization,  so  is  there  a 
variety  In  the  Congress. 

But  regardless  of  his  capacity  or  his  ability, 
each  Member  has  been  elected  by  the  people 
of  his  district  or  State  to  serve  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  people  are 
the  judges  of  his  qualifications.  He  must 
account  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  may 
have  shortcomings  and  admitting  that  Im- 
provements can  be  made,  not  only  in  the 
legislative  process  but  also  in  the  executive 
and  judicial  fields,  our  form  of  government 
is  still  acknowledged,  in  the  free  world,  as 
the  finest  that  has  ever  existed  In  the  his- 
tory of  civilization. 

Be  critical  of  the  Congress  if  you  will,  but 
those  who  are  contemptuous  of  the  Con- 
gress and  its  responsibilities  are  undermin- 
ing a  way  of  life  that  has  brought  greater 
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freedom,  greater  security,  and  greater  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  a  nation  of  people  than 
has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  collective 
eroup  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Be  assured  that  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  Congressmen  who  are  aware  of 
their  responsibilities— and  more  important— 
intend  to  meet  those  reEponsibiUtles. 

National  security  is  a  team  effort — but  all 
members  of   the   team   have   to   know   the 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned — the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  will  know 
the  signals,  and  on  occasions,  may  even  call 
the  plays.  We  demand  at  least  an  occa- 
sional opportunity  to  carry  the  ball.  It's  just 
possible  that  our  team  has  some  stars  of  Its 
own.  How  can  we  ever  find  out  If  our  team 
never  carries  the  ball? 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Zablocki)  ,  indefinitely,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten),  for  10  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
March  2;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
March  3;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  PuQUA  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pat- 
ten) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday,  March 
8;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Cramer  to  insert  tables  in  remarks 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClgrv)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:)  , 

Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mrs.  May. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 


Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Whitener. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  21.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  optim\am 
development  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
soiu-ces  through  the  coordinated  planning 
of  water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  water  resources  coun- 
cil and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  the  States  in 
order  to  Increase  State  participation  in  such 
planning;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  2,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

651.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  C3ren- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  unnecessary  dollar  grants  to  a  foreign 
country  under  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. Agency  for  International  Development, 
Department  of  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

652.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat. 
612),  as  amended,  and  for  other  piuposes" 
(H.  Doc.  No.  96);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

653.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  ninth  annual  re- 
port on  the  financial  condition  and  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to  section  209 
(e)  (1)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956 
(H.  Doc.  No.  97) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

654.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agriciiltural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  establishing  the  minimum  price 
support  level  for  peanuts";  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

655.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  actual  procurement  receipts  for  medi- 
cal stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purposes  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  December  31,  1964,  pursuant  to 
subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

656.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing 
to  the  Naval  Sea  Corps";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

657.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting  a  semiannual  report  on  military 
construction  contracts  for  period  July  1, 
1964,  to  December  31,  1964,  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 605,  Public  Law  88-390;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

658.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  relative  to  the  pro- 
posal to  transfer  Massachtisetta  (BB  59) ,  now 
condemned  as  not  suitable  for  naval  use,  to 
the  US.S.  Massachusetts  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  7308(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

659.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  continuing  re- 
view of  voluntary  agreements  and  programs, 
pursuant  to  section  708(e)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

660.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled,  "A  bill  to  provide  for  continu- 
ation of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

661.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  unused  mail-flo  system  equipment  at 
the  Chicago  post  office.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
bratlons. 

662.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  trarismlttlng  a  report 
of  the  deficiencies  in  contract  administration 
resulting  in  additional  costs  for  exterior  con- 
crete construction  at  the  Brecksvllle,  Ohio, 
hospital.  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  inadequate  administration  of  centralized 
payroll  activities,  Department  of  Labor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  inadequacies  in  procedures  and  practices 
relating  to  selection  of  and  review  of  per- 
formance of  recipients  of  social  seciu*ity  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  minor  and  incompetent 
adult  beneficiaries;  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

665.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  to  the  Government  by 
leasing  rather  than  purchasing  electric  power 
facilities;  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  President,  Panama  Canal 
Company,  transmitting  a  report  of  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  prop>erty  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone  Goveriunent 
for  year  ended  December  31.  1964,  pursuant 
to  section  404(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
398) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  title  28  United  States  Code  section 
2241  with  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  and 
venue  of  applications  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  by  persons  in  custody  under  Judg- 
ments and  sentences  of  State  courts";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Com. 
mission  on  CivU  Rights,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  a  study  of  selected  programs  of  the 
"US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  piu^uant  to 
Public  Law  85-315,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

669.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnistra* 
tlon,  transmitting  a  report  indicating  pro- 
posed actions  by  the  Administration  to  con- 
duct certain  research  and  development  pro- 
grams at  levels  in  excess  of  those  author- 
ized by  the  NASA  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
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year  1965,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  78  Stat. 
310,  312;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4185.  A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to 
the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  113).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  4152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  means  for  expediting  the  retirement 
of  Government  capital  in  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks.  Including  an  Increase 
in  the  debt  permitted  such  banks  in  relation 
to  their  capital  and  provision  for  the  pro- 
duction credit  associations  to  acquire  addi- 
tional capital  stock  therein,  to  provide  for 
allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks  and 
associations  to  their  users,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
114).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agrlcultizre. 
H.R.  5075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
In  order  to  Increase  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  insured  under 
subtitle  A  of  such  act;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  115) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  5555.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available  for  navigation  during  the  entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  5556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  include  the  va- 
riety known  as  "Compana"  as  a  malting 
barley  eligible  for  increased  acreage  under 
the  1965  feed  grain  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

HR.  5557.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
operation  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954 
and  to  Increase  the  amount  of  payments 
available  under  such  act  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  gross  receipts  from  duties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

Hit.  5558.  A  bill  to  provide  support  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 

HR.  5560.  A  bill  to  provide  research,  tech- 
nical, and  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  to  the  several 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  5561.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  widow's  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HR.  5562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  in  order  to  correct  an  In- 
equity in  the  application  of  such  act  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden,  and  for 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antldvunp- 
ing  Act,  1921,  in  order  to  provide  that  the 
foreign  market  value  of  imported  firearms 
and  ammunition  which  have  been  disposed 
of  as  surplus  by  a  foreign  government  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  such  act,  be  not  less  than 
the  constructed  value  of  the  merchandise; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  5564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement 
without  reduction  in  annuity  of  employees 
with  20  years  of  service  involuntarily  sepa- 
rated from  the  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  5565.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  Importa- 
tion of  fiat  glass  which  Is  the  product  of  any 
country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
communism;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  5566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
such  act  will  expire  at  the  close  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5567.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  Income  taxes  to  the  States  for  use  for 
educational  and  other  purposes  without  Fed- 
eral direction,  control,  or  interference;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  5568.  A  bill  to  provide  research,  tech- 
nical, and  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  to  the  several 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5569.  A  bill  amending  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1948,  relating  to 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Perma- 
nent International  Commission  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  Navigation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  5570.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  State-con- 
ducted lotteries  from  the  taxes  on  wagering; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER : 

H.R.  5571.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  Incen- 
tive pay  for  submarine  duty  to  personnel 
qualified  in  submarines  attached  to  staffs  of 
submarine  operational  commanders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.R.  5572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 

H.R.  5573.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal -State  programs  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  individuals 
eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  individuals)  under 
voluntary  private  health  insurance  plans,  and 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide,  tax  Incentives  to  encourage  pre- 
pa3mient  health  Insurance  for  the  aged;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  5574.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary 
medical  education  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5575.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  the  number 
of  hospital  beds  and  domiciliary  beds  to  be 


operated  in  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  limiting  the  authority  ol 
the  Veterans*  Administration  with  respect  tc 
closing  of  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.R.  5576.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  proceedings  against  certain  wit- 
nesses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LAIRD : 

HR.  5577.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
corporations  shall  continue  to  be  treated  as 
corporations  for  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

HR.  5578.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  a  crime  to 
steal  certain  trade  secrets  or  to  transport 
stolen  trade  secrets  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  5579.  A  bill  to  further  economic  de- 
velopment by  rehabilitating  areas  presently 
damaged  by  deleterious  mining  practices;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  5580.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  certain  expenses  of  mov- 
ing property;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.R.  5581.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 

H.R.  5582.  A   bill   to   establish   a   program 
of   voluntary   comprehensive   health  insur- 
ance for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  5583.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  availabil- 
ity of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

H.R.  5584.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
Laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.R.  5585.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  income  tax  Imposed  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  In  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  5586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  industrial  or  commercial  facil- 
ities used  for  private  profitmaking  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5587.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove 
the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  State  or 
local  obligations  Issued  to  finance  industrial 
or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  private  profitmaking  enterprises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  5588.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Pima  and  Maricopa  Counties, 
Ariz.,  and  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Max., 
of  certain  lands  for  recreational  purposes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  5589.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity of  50  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 
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HR  5590  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  size  of 
flaes  furnished  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  drape  the  caskets  of  deceased 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 

^^^'^'  By  Mr.  SCHWEIKBR: 

HB,  5591-  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and  the 
Dlanning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
m  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
rion-  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
'  By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
HR  5592.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Federal 
Pood  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
sDecikl  controls  for  depreeeant  and  stimulant 
drugs  and  counterfeit  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
BR  5593.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
•  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H  R  5594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.5595.  A  bill  designating  the  fourth 
Friday  in  September  of  each  year  as  National 
Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HR  5596.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper  enforcement  thereof;  health  and 
safety  inspection  and  investigation;  health 
and  safety  training  and  education  for  metal- 
lic and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries  (ex- 
cluding coal  and  lignite  mines) :  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  5597.  A  bill  to  relieve  physicians  of 
liability  for  negligent  medical  treatment  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  J| 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCK^^ 
H.R.  5598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  industrial  or  commercial  facili- 
ties used  for  private  profitmaking  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5599.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove 
the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  State  or 
local  obligations  Issued  to  finance  indtistrial 
or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  private  profitmaking  enterprises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  5600.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5601.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5602.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.5603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  5604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  5605.    A  bill  defining  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  all  Federal 
courts  inferior  thereto,  in  certain  Instances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  5606.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education,  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee  benefits  to  persons  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after  January  1,  1962, 
In  combat  zones,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  5607.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  cooper- 
ation in  a  program  to  preserve  certain  his- 
toric properties  In  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  vicinity,  associated  with  the  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  periods  of  American  history; 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Boston 
National  Historic  Sites;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.R.  5608.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  charitable  contribution  will 
not  be  allowable  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions to  certain  charitable  organizations 
which  fall  to  make  full  disclosure  to  the 
public;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  5609.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Science  and  Technology; 
to   the   Committee   on   Science   and   Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  5610.  A  bill  to  prohibit  disturbances 
in  the  Chambers  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols: 
H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.J.   Res.  354.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  355.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  Its  legislature  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  membership  thereof  in  accordance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.   Con.   Res.   338.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  publication  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State  white  paper 
relating   to   North   Vietnam's   campaign    to 
conquer    South    Vietnam    (Department    of 
State  Publication  7839);   to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.    Res.    250.  Resolution   to    prohibit   the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  from  discontinuing 
service  by  local  service  airlines  until  after 
a  thorough  review  by  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.  Res.  251.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  against  the  persecution  of  per- 
sons by  Soviet  Russia  because  of  their  reli- 
gion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

60.  By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  Memorial  of 
the  Leglslatvire  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
petitioning  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  restore  the 
payment  for  the  production  of  castor  beans 
on  diverted  land  to  50  percent  of  the  basic 
payment  for  diversion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


61.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  requesting  the  enactment  of 
legislation  Increasing  the  basic  sugarbeet 
quota  to  a  minlmimi  of  the  1965  restricted 
acreage  production;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultiu'e. 

62.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachvisetts,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  question  of  the  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  States  before  the  United  Na- 
tions; to  the  Committer  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

63.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiu-e  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  calling  a  convention  for 
the  pvupose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning ap'portioimaent  of  one  house  of  State 
leglslatvues  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

64.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
requesting  all  Federal  and  other  non-Call- 
fornla  agencies  which  were  damaged  by  re- 
cent storms  to  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  personnel  and  equipment  available  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  damage  for  the  repair 
or  reconstruction  of  damaged  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

65.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  urging  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  permit  the  continued  activity  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

66.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  the  reversal 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  decision  to 
close  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  offices  of  the  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request) : 

H.R.  5611.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Satoshi 
Nakayama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  5612.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Castellano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  5613.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  WUllam 
Radkovlch  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  5614.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ma- 
mako  Yoneyama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  5615.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   J.  L. 
Bryan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DADDARIO: 

H.R.  5616.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenzo 
Mario  Mure;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  DIGGS: 

H.R.  5617.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gigante,  his  wife  Marietta  Glgante,  and  their 
minor  children  Mario  Gulseppe  Gloacchlno 
Glgante,  Valentino  Glgante,  Grazlena  Gl- 
gante; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5618.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gloac- 
chlno Parete  and  family;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5619.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Rosalia  Elvira  Sparaclno;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  5620.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Tasslgiannis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING : 

H.R.  5621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Yin 
So;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  5622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Ignacio  Miquel  Franca;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barney 
E.  McElyea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA : 

H.R.  5624.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
Mrs.  Hazel  M.  LaFrance  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  5625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milena 
Pedel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  56*26.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hadbo 
Nahas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

H.R.  5627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Mariano  B.  Pimentel;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  5628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Cianciulli  and  his  wife  Candida  Cianclulli; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trenton 
Macic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Demetrlous  Maniatis;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  5631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phebe 
Viola  Bravo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  5632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sang 
Kyimg  Lee  (nee  Choi);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  5633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  B.  Matu- 
sow  &  Son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ByMr.  WELTNER: 
H.R.  5634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
A.   Pruett;    to   the   Committee   on   the  jn 
dlclary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  5635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  B 

Franklin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.   WOLFF    (by  request): 

H.R.  5636.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Saadet 

Erolgac;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  5637.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of  oUva 

Furlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

114.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  cleric,  MiUbrae,  Calif.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  his  resolution  with  refer. 
ence  to  the  need  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment  on  reapportionment,  which  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Gold  Reserve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


ent  that  dollars  sent  abroad,  regardless 
of  how  they  are  sent,  may  return  in  the 
form  of  a  demand  for  gold. 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  our  gold 
reserve  is  confusing  to  the  nth  degree. 
First,  we  have  a  bill  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  passed  by  the  House 
increasing  the  capital  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  by  $750  million 
which  is  to  be  loaned  to  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  While  the 
House  was  passing  this  bill,  the  President 
was  addressing  370  business  executives 
called  to  the  White  House,  admonishing 
them  to  cut  their  expenditures  to  the 
bone  where  they  involved  sending  our 
dollars  abroad. 

Then  I  read  in  the  Independent  Edi- 
torial Services,  Ltd.,  issue  of  February  23 
a  statement  that  our  colleague  Hale 
BoGGS,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, is  expected  to  offer  an  administra- 
tion-backed bill  providing  for  generous 
tax  credits  for  private  U.S.  investments 
in  underdeveloped  countries  and  they  re- 
fer to  the  President's  mention  of  such 
plans  in  his  foreign  aid  message.  The 
tax  credits  would  be  applicable  to  in- 
sured investments— against  expropria- 
tion, nationalization,  discriminatory  tax 
treatment,  and  so  forth.  On  February  23 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  issued  a  news 
release  of  his  talk  before  the  Travel  Ad- 
visory Council  asking  them  to  stimulate 
the  travel  of  foreigners  into  this  country 
but  to  curtail  the  travel  of  our  people  into 
foreign  countries. 

Because  of  the  heavy  drain  on  our  gold 
reserve,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is 
right  for  the  administration  and  the 
various  departments  of  the  administra- 
tion to  get  together  and  at  least  play  the 
same  tune  even  though  they  might  be 
using  different  instruments.   It  is  appar- 


The  Death  of  Justice  Felix  Frankfarter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
been  saddened  by  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Felix  Frankfurter,  retired  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  a  man  who  has 
left  an  eternal  mark  on  the  legal  and 
judicial  history  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Frankfurter  enjoyed  a  career  of 
nearly  20  years  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  beginning  with  his  appointment  in 
1939  by  President  Fianklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  He  brought  to  the  Court  his 
experience  as  a  Harvard  University  law 
professor  for  25  years,  as  well  as  a  back- 
ground as  an  attorney,  scholar,  presiden- 
tial adviser,  and  Government  admin- 
istrator. 

He  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  and  teachers  of  law  in 
Harvard  University's  long  and  distin- 
guished history.  Numbered  among  his 
former  students  are  judges,  former  Cab- 
inet members,  and  assistant  prosecuting 
attorneys. 

Mr.  Frankfurter,  as  a  friend  and  ad- 
viser to  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  was  considered  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  New  Deal,  which  helped 
steer  the  United  States  out  of  the  disas- 
trous depression  of  the  early  1930's. 

As  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Mr. 
Frankfurter  embodied  a  philosophy 
which  has  become  known  as  judicial  re- 
straint. He  firmly  believed  that  a  judge 
should  look  only  at  the  validity  of  a  law. 
and  not  its  merits.    He  urged  extreme 


caution  in  making  decisions  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  He  felt 
that  the  courts  should  move  exceedingly 
slowly  and  deliberately  in  overturning 
actions  of  men  and  bodies  elected  by  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Frank- 
furter will  stand  in  histoiy  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  Justices  of  our  Federal  Su- 
preme Court,  ranking  with  such  giants  &s 
John  Marshall  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Let  me  close  by  citing  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  his  fellow  Justices 
upon  his  retirement  in  1963:  "He  has 
already  made  a  contribution  to  our  juris- 
prudence rarely  equaled  in  the  life  of  our 
Court." 


Peace  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

In  the  proposed  Peace  Corps  legislation 
that  this  body  has  received  from  our 
President,  there  is  the  opportunity  for 
us  to  continue  a  part  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations program  which  has  shown  great 
return  on  the  dollars  we  have  authorized 
for  it.  The  significance  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  will  authorize  funds  which 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  our 
overall  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  our  total  oversea 
programs. 

The  dollars  spent  in  the  Peace  Corps 
program  have  gone  a  long  way  to  prove  to 
nations  around  the  world  that  we  seek  to 
help  others  better  themselves,  and  that 
we  are  a  country  seeking  peace.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  now  numbering  almost 
10,000.  have  shown  and  are  continuing  to 


show  that  Americans  will  take  the  extra 
step  to  lend  a  hand  to  those  who  ask 

I  am  told  that  the  authorization  re- 
quested will  provide  the  capability  to 
put  17.000  volunteers  In  training  and  at 
work  by  the  end  of  August  1966.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  are  required  to  spend 
billions  for  means  of  defense,  when  it 
can  be  shown  that  thi'ough  much  more 
modest  expenditures  we  can  contribute 
so  much  for  the  good  of  nations  which  are 
requesting  our  help.  We  should  continue 
our  efforts  to  be  strong  with  our  defense, 
but  also  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
shall  join  those  who  work  to  enact  this 
legislation  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 


For  Meritorious  Service  to  the 
Commuaity 


forward  to  each  publication  of  this  In- 
formative paper.  We  are  proud  of  the 
Locust  Valley  Leader  and  its  superior 
quality. 

To  the  Locust  Valley  Leader,  its  owner 
and  publisher,  Edith  Hay.  her  able  as- 
sistant Edwina  Bradic,  their  excellent 
staff  and  workers,  I  extend  my  praise 
and  congratulations.  I  know  that  they 
will  continue  to  perform  in  the  superior 
way  in  which  they  have  performed  in  the 
past. 


Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  one  of  the  outstanding  weekly 
newspapers  in  America.  The  Locust  Val- 
ley Leader,  published  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  recently  received  well- 
deserved  honors  from  the  New  York 
Press  Association  for  the  meritorious 
service  it  has  render^  our  local  com- 
munity. 

This  weekly  publication,  created  in 
1947  by  Edith  Hay  Wyckofif.  who  is  still 
owner  and  publisheil,  has  consistently 
won  honors  and  awauds  since  its  incep- 
tion. In  fact,  Edith  Hay  Wyckoff  re- 
ceived her  15th  photographic  award  since 
she  has  been  competing  in  the  statewide 
contffit  in  this  year's  deremonies  In  Syra- 
cuse. 

The  awards  received  in  the  1964  con- 
test include  first  prize  in  spot  news  pho- 
tography, third  prize  in  general  excel- 
lence, honorable  mention  for  best  news 
story,  and  honorable  mention  in  use  of 
locally  originated  feature  material. 

Across  the  Nation  our  "weeklies"  are 
rendering  us  a  service  that  is  a  part  of 
Americana.  These  publications  mirror 
our  lives,  interests,  aind  community  oc- 
currences. We  depend  on  them  for  ex- 
posure of  what  is  happening  in  our  local 
government,  where  we  may  join  our 
neighbors  in  local  meetings  and  general 
information  about  the  communities  in 
which  we  live.  It  is  such  weekly  publica- 
tions as  the  Locust  Valley  Leader  that 
keeps  our  communities  throughout 
America  informed  of  the  local  news  and 
makes  us  aware  of  wlhat  is  occurring  in 
our  immediate  area. 

The  Locust  Valley  Leader  has  always 
been  an  enhghtening  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  citizens  of  our  community. 
It  has  upheld  the  highest  merits  of  jour- 
nalism in  reporting  the  news.  The 
awards  it  has  most  recently  received  ex- 
emplifies its  quality  and  caliber. 

Our  community  has  grown  to  depend 
on  the  Locust  Vallesf  Leader.    We  look 


women  can  be  most  successful  In  public 
service.     I  do  say  that  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton  Is  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans,  men  and  women  alike. 
Here  is  a  truly  great  American. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
justifiably  proud  of  the  many  distin- 
guished sons  that  the  State  of  Ohio  has 
furnished  to  these  legislative  halls.  We 
are  equally  proud  of  that  eminent 
daughter  of  our  great  State  whose  25th 
anniversary  of  service,  I  would  call  to 
your  attention. 

The  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton  was 
elected  at  a  special  election  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  her  late  husband, 
Chester  C.  Bolton,  and  took  her  oath  of 
office  on  February  27,  1940.  That  most 
able  Member  of  this  body  served  five 
terms  with  great  distinction. 

I  need  not  detail  the  entire  legislative 
career  of  the  most  competent  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio.  Her  capability  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  is  fully  recognized 
by  us  all. 

As  senior  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  she  has  demonstrated  that 
she  is  indeed  possessed  with  outstanding 
diplomatic  ability.  Her  capability  in 
this  field  has  received  recognition,  not 
only  here  in  our  country  but  throughout 
the  world.  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  TMrs. 
Bolton]  would  be  a  most  able  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  complex  problems  of 
the  newly  founded  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  She  has  studied  these 
with  great  diligence  and  has  traveled  In 
that  continent  to  improve  her  knowledge. 

I  need  not  speak  of  her  personal  at- 
tributes. Here  indeed  is  a  most  gracious 
lady.  I  wish  to  here  acknowledge  the 
aid  and  good  advice  that  she  gave  me 
when  I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Now  15  years  later,  I  still 
rely  on  her  good  judgment. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  she 
has  confined  all  of  her  activities  to  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  Her  great  Inter- 
est has  brought  fine  advances  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  health.  Her 
great  modesty  prevents  us  from  learning 
of  the  many  philanthropic  things  that 
she  has  originated  and  continues  to 
support. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  Is  a 
great  Inspiration  to  all  of  the  women  of 
the  world.    Certainly  she  has  shown  that 


The  1965  Fnndraising  Appeal  by  die 
National  Coancil  of  Christ  in  the  U.S  A., 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, and  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  the 
statement  which  I  recently  prepared, 
upon  request  of  the  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations, in  support  of  the  spring  fund- 
raising  program  to  be  imdertaken  by 
America's  three  great  religious  faiths — 
Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish — 
through  which  fimds  are  hoped  to  be 
raised  to  continue  programs  of  assistance 
to  the  needy  of  other  lands.  These  pro- 
grams are  emphasizing  Sunday,  March 
28.  as  a  date  on  which  millions  of  Amer- 
icans can  make  special  contributions  In 
response  to  the  appeals  which  these 
organizations  are  making  for  support  of 
religious  voluntary  assistance  programs 
for  the  world's  homeless,  hungry,  and 
destitute  people. 

The  three  appeals  are :  Catholic — "The 
Bishops'  Relief  Fund"  appeal.  March  21- 
28  in  Catholic  churches;  Protestant — 
"One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing,"  with  spe- 
cial oflferings  March  21-28  In  the  church- 
es of  participating  denominations;  Jew- 
ish— "United  Jewish  Appeal."  a  con- 
tinuing effort  with  special  emphasis  at 
this  season. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  my  good  wishes  for  success 
in  the  fundraising  efforts  and  for  con- 
tinued effectiveness  in  the  operations  of 
these  oversea  relief  programs,  and  I 
wish  to  insert,  at  thl3  point,  my  state- 
ment of  support  of  this  fund  drive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  U.S.  Senator  From  West  Virginia  dc 
Support  of  1965  Fundraising  Appeal 
BY  the  National  Council  op  Christ  in 
THE  U.S.A.,  THE  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  and  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal 

To  all  Americans,  the  opportunity  to  wish 
"Godspeed"  to  the  Joint  appeal  issued  by 
the  National  CouncU  of  Christ  In  the  U.S.A., 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
and  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  is  a  welcome 
one  for  me. 

This  combining  of  their  efforts  for  funds 
by  America's  great  religious  faiths — to  carry 
on  their  programs  of  assistance  to  the  needy 
of  many  lands — is  within  itself  an  inspiring 
action.  To  so  attack  a  common  enemy — the 
misery  of  a  major  portion  of  the  world's 
population,  stemming  from  war,  disaster, 
destitution — Is  to  offer  testimony  to  the  will 
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to  do  service  for  others,  a  basic  tenet  of  all 
three  faiths. 

We  in  the  United  States  know  that  the 
lion's  share  of  all  oversea  relief  efforts  stems 
from  our  voluntary  organizations.  But  the 
compassionate  and  selfless  programs  which 
have  been  instituted  by  these  organizations 
must  be  sustained  by  practical  means.  To 
fill  the  deep  needs  of  the  world's  "have- 
not's" — for  medical  care,  for  food,  for  ade- 
quate shelter  and  clothing,  and  to  obviate 
the  terrible  twisting  of  human  minds  from 
hostile  and  debilitating  living  conditions, 
all  a  dally  part  of  millions  of  lives  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America — costs  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  requires 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  food,  medi- 
cine, clothing,  and  the  varied  implements  of 
practical  care. 

Eradication  of  the  world's  ills  does  not 
seem  lilcely  in  the  early  future,  but  one  of 
the  instruments  at  hand — the  oversea  relief 
programs  sponsored  by  America's  three  major 
religious  faiths — needs  to  be  kept  strong. 

To  share  what  we  can  abundantly  afford. 
In  answer  to^  this  appeal,  is  to  invest  in  the 
betterment  o'f  ova  world,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  advancement  of  mankind, 
and  to  take  another  step  toward  lasting 
peace. 


The  145th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    W.4SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
15  the  National  Woman's  Party  spon- 
sored a  special  celebration  of  the  145th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  The  ceremony  was  held  in 
the  Capitol  against  the  background  of 
the  statue  of  Miss  Anthony  and  two  other 
pioneers  in  the  suffragette  movement, 
Elizabeth  Stanton  and  Lucretia  Mott. 
Floral  tributes  were  laid  at  the  base  of 
this  statue  by  representatives  of  a  num- 
ber of  women's  organizations  and  a  num- 
ber of  tributes  were  paid  by  distinguished 
individuals,  including  representatives  of 
foreign  countries. 

In  my  own  remarks  in  this  ceremony 
I  recalled  the  work  of  former  Members 
of  Congress  such  as  Katharine  St.  George 
and  Jessica  McCullough  Weis,  of  New 
York,  in  supporting  an  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment  and  I  again  reaf- 
firm my  support  for  this  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  for  equality  of  rights 
for  women  in  all  fields  not  covered  by 
the  suffrage  amendment.  Following 
that  ceremony  I  have  again  reintroduced 
a  constitutional  amendment  resolution 
calling  for  this  action. 

I  also  quoted  what  I  consider  an  out- 
standing tribute  to  Susan  B.  Anthony 
which  was  written  by  Ida  Husted  Harper. 
In  her  book  on  Miss  Anthony  she  said: 

Every  girl  who  now  enjoys  a  college  educa- 
tion, every  woman  who  has  a  chance  of  earn- 
ing an  honest  living  in  whatever  sphere  she 
chooses,  every  wife  who  is  protected  by  any 
law  in  the  possession  of  her  person  and  prop- 
erty, every  mother  who  is  blessed  with  the 
c\istody  and  control  of  her  own  children, 
owes  these  sacred  privileges  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony.      We    do    not   underestimate    the 


splendid  services  of  other  pioneers  or  their 
successors,  but  it  is  Susan  B.  Anthony's  name 
that  stands,  and  always  will  stand,  as  the 
everlasting  symbol  of  women's  emancipation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ceremonies  were  key- 
noted  by  the  famous  and  beloved  chair- 
man of  the  National  Woman's  Party, 
Emma  Guffey  Miller,  and  in  her  words 
of  welcome  she  said : 

I  am  very  happy  and  proud  to  welcome  you 
to  the  145th  birthday  anniversary  of  the  In- 
domitable and  unquenchable  Susan  B. 
Anthony. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  and  a  few  other 
determined  women,  we  here  today  would 
not  be  enjoying  half  the  benefits  we  now 
enjoy. 

Why  there  is  not  more  honor  and  ac- 
claim paid  to  this  remarkable  woman 
seems  incredible,  for  comparatively  few 
young  or  middle-aged  citizens  realize 
what  they  owe  to  her — or  even  know  of 
her.  Something  is  surely  lacking  In  our 
schools  and  histories. 

But  to  Susan  B.  Anthony  suffrage 
alone  was  not  sufficient  for  she  wrote  in 
1900,  a  few  years  before  her  death: 

Perfect  equality  of  rights  for  women — civil 
and  political,  Is  today  and  has  been  for  a  half 
a  century  the  one  demand  of,  yours  truly, 
Susan  B.  Anthony. 

We  gained  political  equality  in  1920  but 
we  do  not  yet  have  that  perfect  equality 
of  rights  for  women  and  will  not  have  It 
until  we  make  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment a  part  of  our  Constitution. 

As  Congress  returns  today  from  its 
Lincoln  Birthday  celebrations  all  over 
the  country,  and  as  we  enter  upon  a 
countrywide  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  another  great  American  emancipator, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  we  remind  Congress 
and  the  country  of  the  famous  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln : 

I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  Gov- 
ernment who  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens — 
not  excluding  women. 
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Imports  of  Residual  Fuel  Oil 


Tribute  to  Congresswoman  Bolton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentlelady  from  Ohio,  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton, observed  her  25th  anniversary  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  For  over  15  of 
those  years,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  the  gentlelady  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Her  dedicated 
and  untiring  efforts  on  the  committee 
during  some  of  the  most  critical  periods 
in  our  l«/ation's  history  have  helped  shape 
the  successful  policies  that  have  carried 
us  through  those  troubled  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found  Prances 
Bolton  a  constant  source  of  inspiration 
and  assistance  during  these  many  years 
of  our  close  association.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  personal  congratulations  to  the  gra- 
cious lady  for  her  long  service  and  many 
great  achievements. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

0»  WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  in- 
clude therein  a  very  intriguing  and  edu- 
cational discourse  between  the  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Mr.  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  and  Congress- 
man James  Kee,  my  colleague,  on  a  re- 
cent television  "roundup." 

I  believe  this  is  very  worth  while  and 
deserving  of  the  consideration  of  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate: 

An  Intrigtting  and  Educational  Discotjrsi 
Between  Congressman  James  Kee  and  Mh, 
W.  A.  Boyle,  President,  United  Mdu 
Workers   of  America 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  "Kee  Re- 
port." 

I  have  with  me  today  the  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Mr.  W.  A. 
"Tony"  Boyle. 

As  you  know,  the  UMWA  has  been  In  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  to  restrict  the  im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil — the  waste 
product  which  threatens  the  coal  market 
along  the  east  coast.  This  Is  a  problem  of 
utmost  economic  Importance  to  the  coal-pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  United  States — eEpeclally 
southern  West  Virginia. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Boyle  to  tell  you  in  more 
detail  why  the  UIiTWA  has  so  long— and  so 
adamantly — opposed  the  unrestricted  impor- 
tation of  residual  fuel  oil.    Mr.  Boyle. 

President  Boyle.  The  underlying  philos- 
ophy behind  our  policy  on  residual  fuel  oil 
imports  is  very  simple.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  fuel  market  of  our  east  coast  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  products  of  a  foreign 
nation.  Nor,  do  we  feel  that  the  political  or 
economic  needs  of  the  international  oil  cartel 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  allowing  the  dump- 
ing of  a  foreign  waste  product  upon  our 
shores  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  industry 
and  its  workers.  There  is  really  a  funda- 
mental question  of  national  policy  at  stake 
here.  Our  Government  must  decide  whether 
or  not  the  Jobs  and  income  of  American 
workers  are  important  enough  to  warrant 
protection  from  the  ravages  of  unfair  inter- 
national competition.  For  this  is  what  the 
Importation  of  residual  fuel  is,  and  in  the 
final  analysis.  It  must  always  be  treated  a» 
such. 

We  all  know  that  residual  fuel  oil  is  a 
waste  product,  a  product  that  can  move  only 
if  the  price  is  right,  and  if  there  is  a  market 
which  has  the  equipment  to  use  it.  The  only 
place  where  that  market  exists  is  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States,  in  Industries  and 
commercial  institutions  especially  equipped 
to  bum  it.  Usually  this  places  Imported 
residual  In  direct  competition  with  coal. 
Thus,  residual  oil  stands  poised  above  the 
coal  industry  and  constantly  threatens  to 
crush  it  beneath  a  virtual  deluge  of  a  waste 
product. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  current  program  to  restrict  the 
importation  of  residual  fuel  oil.  To  our 
minds  however,  they  have  skirted  the  major 
issue.  They  have  failed  to  consider,  or  per- 
haps refused  to  consider  what  the  importa- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oil  means  in  terms  of 
jobs.  To  our  minds,  this  Is  crucial.  To  ufl 
a  loss  of  markets  Is  not  a  transfer  of  numbers 
from  one  sector  of  the  economy  to  another. 
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Nor  is  It  an  exercise  in  Economic  manipula- 
tions Rather  for  every  lost  market,  for  each 
conversion  to  another  fuel,  we  mxist  face  the 
stark  problem  of  unemployment,  and  want 
and  despair.  We  thus  witness  the  tragedy  of 
American  coal  miners  out  of  work,  and  Amer- 
ican families  plunged  into  the  dark  abyss  of 

This  is  the  real  question  here.  It  lies  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  residual  oil  problem, 
and  Indeed  in  many  of  the  other  difficulties  ■ 
arising  from  the  dumping  of  foreign  products 
on  our  soil.  And  it  places  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting American  jobs  squarely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  administration,  an  admin- 
istration publicly  pledged  to  bring  all  of  o\ir 
people  to  a  level  of  prosperity  consistent  with 
their  human  dignity. 

Congressman  Kee.  Therefore,  Mr.  Boyle, 
you  point  out  that  the  Importation  of  re- 
sidual oil  is  intertwined  with  the  whole  po- 
sition of  our  trade  polloy. 

President  Boyle.  I  most  certainly  do.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  very  people, 
both  In  the  Congress,  and  without,  who  are 
asking  for  greater  Importation  of  residual  oil, 
are  at  the  same  time  demanding  protection 
for  their  own  industries  which  are  not  able 
to  endure  the  rigors  of  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition. But,  despite  this  Inconsistency, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  will 
continue  to  oppose  the  unrestricted  impor- 
tation of  residual  fuel  oil  and  the  exporting 
of  American  coal  miners'  Jobs  to  foreign 
countries  to  boost  their  economies.  We  will 
continue  to  demand  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  proteo;  our  Jobs  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  industry  and  commerce. 

Congressman  Kee.  Thank  you  for  your 
most  Informative  presentation.  You  are  to 
be  highly  commended  tor  your  dedication 
to  duty,  and  to  me,  it  Is  a  real  privilege  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  continue  to  coop- 
erate with  you  in  any  manner  possible. 


were  going  down  to  the  city  park  so  that 
I  might  have  an  occasion  to  hear  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  our  times,  the 
Honorable  Chester  C.  Bolton,  give  the  an- 
nual Flag  Day  address. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ex- 
tend my  warmest  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Bolton  with  the  hope  that  the  Good 
Lord,  who  has  been  so  kind  to  her  in  the 
past,  will  allow  her  to  stay  with  us  for 
many  years  in  the  future. 


Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF  oato 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  extend  my  own  personal  congrat- 
ulations and  those  of  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  to  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  her  25th  year  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  people 
from  the  11th  Congressional  District  pay 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Bolton  on  this  grand  oc- 
casion because  most  of  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  as  it  is  now  constituted 
was  represented  in  Congress  25  years  ago 
by  this  most  giacious  and  most  capable 
Congresswoman. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  that. 
With  the  exception  of  6  years,  members 
of  the  Bolton  family  have  represented 
the  county  of  Lake  iln  Congress  since 
March  4,  1929.  I 

My  first  recollectloai  of  the  Honorable 
Chester  C.  Bolton  was  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Flag  Day  speech  in  the  city  of 
Painesville  some  33  years  ago  when  I  re- 
member my  father  telling  me  that  we 


Address  by  Hon.  Walter  H.  Moeller, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27,  1965,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Hon.  Walter  H.  Moel- 
ler, made  an  outstanding  address  at  the 
Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner  meeting 
at  Hickory,  N.C. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  Hickory  in 
the  Congress,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  my  distinguished  friend  to 
my  constituents.  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  greatly  interested  in  read- 
ing his  inspiring  speech,  and  I  insert  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Address  of  U.S.  Representative  Walter  H. 

Moeller,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  February  27, 

1965     AT     THE     Jefferson-Jackson     Day 

Meeting,    Hickory,  N.C. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you^jls  evening 
as  we  honor  the  memory  of  two  fl||t  Ameri- 
cans, two  great  Presidents,  two  great  Demo- 
crats— and  two  great  southerners:  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  a 
Democrat — a  Democrat  without  prefix,  with- 
out suffix,  without  h3^henation,  and  with- 
out reservation.  So  I  feel  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  South.  For  It  was  here  that  our 
party  was  born  and  here  it  was  kept  alive 
during  the  long  droughts  of  yesteryear  when 
the  Republican  Party  somehow  managed  to 
retain  control  of  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress for  the  worst  part  of  70  years. 

But,  of  course,  the  Democratic  Party  did 
rise  again  and  with  it  rose  the  South  to  its 
present  position  of  eminence  in  our  party. 

A  southerner,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  sits  in 
the  White  House. 

A  southerner,  Russell  Long,  holds  the  sec- 
ond most  Important  position  of  leadership 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  southerner.  Hale  Boggs,  Is  oxir  party's 
whip  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Southerners  serve  as  chairmen  of  25  of  the 
36  standing  committees  of  Congress.  North 
Carolina  itself  is  represented  in  these  august 
ranks  by  no  fewer  than  three  members  of 
your  excellent  delegation. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  a  native  Georgian, 
and  untU  Just  recently,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment was  directed  by  North  Carolina's 
gifted  and  able  Luther  Hodges. 

Small  wonder  that  it  is  said  that  our  Gov- 
ernment speaks  with  a  southern  accent.  I 
think  I  ought  to  make  It  clear  right  now  that 
I  am  from  southern  Ohio. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend your  Congressman  and  my  good  friend, 
Basil  Whitener.  He  is  one  of  the  hardest 
working  and  most  respected  Members  of  Con- 


gress. I  have  watched  with  something  ap- 
proaching awe  Basil's  determined  campaign, 
against  long  odds,  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaos  that  threatens  the  textile  industry. 

As  you  well  know,  the  textile  industry  is 
being  Jeopardized  by  the  almost  unrestricted 
importation  of  goods  from  cheap-labor  coun- 
tries across  the  sea.  Congressman  Whiteneb 
has  been  striving  mightily  to  tighten  up  laws 
that  permit  this  condition  to  exist — a  condi- 
tion that  has  contributed,  at  least,  to  the  loss 
of  more  than  a  half  million  Jobs  in  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  since  World  War  II. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Basil  is  making 
progress  to  guarantee  some  needed  protec- 
tion to  the  American  textile  Industry  and  to 
the  remaining  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  learn  their  livelihood  from  It. 

Basil  Whiteneb  was  instrumental  last  year 
in  the  passage  of  legislation  that  makes 
American  cotton  available  to  American  miUs 
at  the  same  price  Americans  were  selling  it 
to  textile  manufacturers  overseas. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  this  long  overdue 
legislation,  our  own  mills  were  compelled  to 
pay  8  cents  a  poimd  more  for  cotton  grown 
in  North  Carolina,  for  example,  than  it  was 
being  sold  to  foreign  producers.  In  short, 
the  United  States  actually  was  subsidizing 
mills  overseas  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
textile  manufacturers  and  employees.  Hap- 
pUy,  Congressman  Whitener  was  able  to 
help  correct  this  gross  Inequity. 

I  know  that  you  In  North  Carolina  are 
well  aware  of  Basil  Whitenee's  continuing 
fight  to  preserve  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try— which  means  so  very  much  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  South.  I  Just  wanted  you  to 
know  that  we  in  other  regions  also  recognize 
that  he  is  a  can-do  Congressman. 

Now,  we  Democrats  meet  here  tonight  In 
the  warm  afterglow  of  one  of  the  most  deci- 
sive, one-sided  election  victories  ever  scored 
by  a  political  pfirty  in  the  United  States.  The 
immensity  of  our  victory  has  led  some  ex- 
perts to  write  off  the  Republican  Party  as 
a  dead  or  dying  force.    I  beg  to  differ. 

The  Republican  Party  was  battered  and 
bruised;  its  choice  of  candidates  was  rebuffed 
and  rejected;  its  image  was  further  tarnished. 
But  the  Republican  Party  is  not  dead;  it  Is 
not  dying.  And,  In  my  Judgment,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  could  make  no  graver  mistake 
than  to  regard  the  opposition  party  with 
complacency  and  Indifference. 

The  Republican  Party  still  has  tremendous 
financial  resources;  it  still  has  dedicated  sup- 
porters, at  least  27  million  of  them;  the 
Republicans  still  control  the  governorship 
In  such  Important  "swing"  States  as  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  The 
press  remains  largely  pro-Republican. 

So  we  Democrats  must  begin  now  to  pre- 
pare for  the  1966  State,  county,  and  con- 
gressional elections.  You  may  be  certain 
that  our  Republican  friends  will  wage  the 
campaign  of  their  lives  next  year. 

Indeed  the  battle  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives already  has  been  Joined.  And, 
frankly,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  we  will 
be  able  to  retain  all  or  smy  of  the  40  House 
seats  we  picked  up  on  November  3. 

The  overwhelming  sweep  we  scored  in  No- 
vember has  tended  to  direct  attention  away 
from  the  fact  that  results  were  so  close  in 
more  than  100  congressional  districts  that 
the  switch  of  a  relative  few  votes  would 
have  drastically  changed  the  outcome. 

I  read  in  the  newspapers  Just  yesterday 
that  oi;r  old  friend.  Tricky  Dickie  Nixon,  Is 
staking  his  efforts  to  regain  control  of  the 
GOP  on  the  1966  congressional  elections.  He 
is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

And  I  predict  that  the  real  battleground 
will  be  right  here  in  North  Carolina  and  In 
the  South.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  high 
command  of  the  Republican  Party  Is  schem- 
ing night  and  day  to  purge  your  Congress- 
men   and    other    Democratic    officeholders. 
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The  Republicans  are  a  bit  heady  If  not  down- 
right cocky  about  "operation  takeover"  In 
the  South. 

This  operation  was  launched  with  a 
vengeance  In  1964,  and  enabled  the  GOP  to 
pick  up  five  congressional  seats  In  Alabama, 
one  each  In  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  and  to 
retain  House  seats  it  held  In  Florida,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina.  So  I  say  again 
that  "operation  takeover"  has  got  to  be  re- 
garded seriously.  It  must  be  combated  at 
every  turn. 

Voters,  North  and  South,  have  always  re- 
sponded to  our  cause,  to  the  Democratic 
cavise  when  we  have  taken  the  time  to  lay 
the  Republican  record  before  them. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  do  the  talking 
about  the  GOP  record — It  is  so  sorry,  so  neg- 
ative that  the  Republicans  themselves  would 
never  dare  to  bring  it  up  in  public. 

For  the  simple  truth  Is  that  the  Republi- 
can answer  to  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  American  people  is  a  constant,  dog- 
matic "No." 

Republicans  In  Congress  said  "No"  to  the 
social  security  program  when  It  was  con- 
ceived by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  1935.  Only 
one  Republican  in  the  Senate  voted  that 
year  against  a  motion  to  kill  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Last  year,  89  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans In  Congress  said  "No"  to  needed 
improvements  In  this  essential  program. 
The  Democratic  Party  said  "Yes." 

Republicans  in  Congress  said  "No"  to  cre- 
ating the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, which  brought  the  wonders  of  elec- 
tricity to  millions  of  farm  families  and  other 
rural  Americans.  The  Democratic  Party 
said  "Yes." 

Republicans  in  Congress  said  "no"  In  1938 
to  guaranteeing  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents 
an  hour  to  the  working  man  and  woman  of 
America.  And  the  GOP  has  been  saying  no, 
no  a  hundred  times  no  ever  since.  The 
Democratic  Party  said  yes — It  says  the  la- 
borer is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Republicans  In  Congress  say  "no"  to  the 
needs  of  the  fairmer;  they  say  no  to  the  need 
for  programs  to  help  develop  our  natural 
resources,  timberlands,  and  rivers  and 
streams;  the  Republicans  say  "no"  to  ex- 
tending a  helping  hand  to  the  elderly.  They 
say  "no"  to  housing  the  poor.  In  fact,  the 
Republican  Party  would  be  left  speechless  If 
the  word  "no"  was  stricken  from  the 
language. 

Look  at  the  record. 

It  seems  that  the  "no  party"  would  rather 
have  a  balanced  budget  than  a  balanced  diet 
for  the  poverty  stricken;  the  "no  party" 
would  rather  reduce  Federal  spending  with  a 
meat  ax  than  to  increase  Job  opportunities 
for  our  people;  the  "no  party"  would  rather 
make  a  token  payment  on  the  national  debt 
than  to  make  an  investment  in  the  youth  of 
this  country  by  building  classrooms  and 
college  facilities.  No,  my  friends,  the  Re- 
publican Party  won't  dare  speak  about  Its 
record.  Instead,  It  tries  to  confound  and 
confuse  the  American  people  by  sermonizing 
about  "fiscal  responsibility"  and  about  how 
the  big,  bad  Democrats  are  leading  our  Na- 
tion down  the  road  to  Insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

So  it  Is  rather  ironic  that  the  most  devas- 
tating depression  In  American  history  came 
when  the  Republican  Party  held  the  White 
House  and  controlled  the  Nation's  fiscal 
policies. 

It  Is  rather  Ironic  that  the  last  three  re- 
cessions in  the  United  States  came  when  the 
Republican  Party  held  the  White  House  and 
controlled  the  Nation's  fiscal  policies. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  the  Republican 
Presidential  administration  In  the  1950's 
failed  to  balance  Its  own  Federal  budget  not 
once,  not  twice,  not  three  times,  not  foxu' 
times,  but  five  times  in  the  8  years  It  was  in 
oflSce.  It  Is  rather  Ironic  that  the  national 
debt  increased  by  some  $23  billion  during  the 
last  Republican  administration. 


It  would  seem  that  once  in  ofiBce,  the  Re- 
publican Party  says  "no"  to  Its  very  own 
campaign  promises. 

Now,  what  about  the  Republican-branded 
fiscal  Insanity  of  the  Democratic  Party,  of 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations? 

Here,  briefly  are  some  of  the  facts  about 
that: 

Under  the  leadership  of  first  President 
Kennedy  and  now  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
United  States  is  experiencing  the  greatest 
and  most  extended  wave  of  prosperity  that 
any  nation  has  ever  known. 

Our  national  economy  has  been  booming 
now  for  47  consecutive  months.  That's  an 
alltlme  record. 

The  gross  national  product — the  business 
of  the  Nation — has  increased  during  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  years  from  $495  bil- 
lion to  almost  $700  billion.  That's  an  all- 
time  record. 

Personal  savings,  the  money  that  you  and 
I  have  put  away  for  a  rainy  day,  now  exceed 
$100  billion.    That's  an  alltlme  record. 

During  the  4  years  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  net  farm  Income 
has  Increased  by  an  average  of  $900  million  a 
year.  That  is  not  an  alltlme  record — the 
record  was  set  during  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. The  reason  farm  Income  is  not  at 
a  record  level  now  is  that  it  nosedived  by 
$20  billion  during  the  eight  disastrous  con- 
fused years  of  the  Benson-Eisenhower  re- 
gime. But  under  the  Democrats,  our  farmers 
are  again  making  real  progress. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  never  had  it  better  than  they  do 
today.  Republicans  can  go  on  shedding 
crocodile  tears  about  the  fiscal  insanity  of 
the  Democratic  Party — and  our  people  will 
go  right  on  laughing  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

This  is  the  factual  story  that  we  have  got 
to  carry  to  the  people.  We  Just  cannot  as- 
sume that  the  voters  will  be  continually 
aware  of  the  record  of  the  party  of  Harding 
and  Hoover,  of  Landon  and  Nixon,  and,  yes, 
of  Goldwater  and  Miller.  We  have  to  carry 
the  message  to  the  people  every  day  of  the 
year — and  not  Just  diaring  the  campaign 
Itself. 

The  attraction  of  our  party  Is  to  the  people 
who  really  want  a  choice  and  not  an  echo — 
an  echo  of  the  shrill,  frightened  voices  which 
have  always  feared  and  rejected  new  Ideas, 
which  have  always  seemed  to  prefer  stagna- 
tion to  progress  and  retrenchment  to  growth. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  only  party  for 
those  Americans  who  are  willing  to  face  up  to 
the  hard  realities  of  the  present  and  who 
look  to  the  future  not  with  suspicion  and  de- 
spair, but  with  confidence  and  boundless 
faith  In  the  American  way. 

So  let  us  go  forth  from  this  place  and  carry 
the  message  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  every 
crossroad  and  branchhead  in  this  great  land 
of  ours.  It  is  a  message  that  all  of  us  can 
be  proud  of.  It  is  a  naessage  that  can  be  used 
to  keep  the  Republican  Party  In  its  accus- 
tomed place — second  place. 

I  have  spent  some  little  time  tonight 
roasting  our  Republican  friends.  I  should 
make  It  clear,  however,  that  despite  our  dif- 
ference s,  I  regard  them  as  good,  loyal,  pa- 
triotic Americans  who  are  interested  In  sound 
government  and  doing  what.  In  their  Judg- 
ment, Is  best  for  oiu:  country.  It  Is  Just 
that  they  weigh  the  role  of  government  in  an 
entirely  different  scale  than  we  Democrats 
use.  As  Franklin  Roosevelt  so  eloquently 
said:  "Governments  can  err.  Presidents  do 
make  mistakes,  but  the  immortal  Dante  tells 
us  that  Divine  Justice  weighs  the  sins  of  the 
coldblooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warmhearted 
in  a  different  scale.  Better  the  occasional 
faults  of  government  living  In  the  spirit  of 
charity,"  F.DJI.  went  on  to  say,  "Than  the 
omissions  of  a  government  frozen  in  the  ice 
of  its  own  indifference." 

Nobody  has  ever  heard  of  a  coldblooded 
donkey — or  a  warmblooded  dinosaur,  which 
seems  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party. 


Now,  if  I  may,  a  personal  word  of  expla. 
nation  about  my  pursuing  a  political  career' 
I  am  an  ordained  Lutheran  minister.  Many 
people  have  asked  why  a  man  of  the  cloth 
would  Involve  himself  In  the  sweat  and  toll 
and  pragmatism  of  politics. 

The  answer  to  that  question,  perhaps,  may 
best  be  found  in  the  parable  of  the  Samar 
Itan  (St.  Luke  10 :  29-37) . 

You  win  recall  that  a  man  fell  In  with  the 
thieves  and  they  stripped  him  and  left  him 
half  dead  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Coming 
upon  the  unfortunate  man,  the  priest  and 
the  Levite  passed  him  by.  They  had  no  time 
to  administer  to  the  needs  of  their  fellow 
man.  But  the  Samaritan  came  along  and 
did  extend  a  helping  hand  to  him.  And 
Jesus  said,  "Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  profession  of  pol- 
itics and  goveriunent  affords  us  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  "Go,  and  do  thou  likewise," 
to  lend  a  hand  to  the  poor  and  the  forlorn 
to  the  sick  and  the  halt.  In  short,  to  Join 
in  the  exciting  and  challenging  task  of  help- 
ing to  build  a  better  America. 

That  is  my  objective. 

That  Is  the  objective  of  our  Democratic 
Party. 

What  greater  goal  could  man  set  for  him- 
self than  to  live  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Master? 

In  closing,  I  want  to  cite  a  poem  that  to 
me  points  up  the  virtue  of  perseverance  and 
the  evils  of  complacency.  I  hope  that  we 
heed  It  always: 

"Great  nations  rise  and  fall. 
The  people  go  from  bondage  to  spiritual 

faith. 
From  spiritual  faith  to  great  courage. 
From  courage  to  liberty. 
From  liberty  to  abundance. 
From  abvmdance  to  selfishness. 
From  selfishness  to  complacency. 
From  complacency  to  apathy, 
And  from  apathy  back  again  into  bondage." 


Vietnam — White  Paper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  publication  as  a  House 
Document,  of  the  Department  of  State 
white  paper  relating  to  North  Vietnam's 
campaign  to  conquer  South  Vietnam- 
Department  of  State  Publication  No. 
7839. 

The  document  sets  forth  in  clear  and 
concise  form  the  case  against  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Communist  aggression 
to  take  control  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
should  be  made  available  to  those  who 
want  to  know  the  facts. 

This  weekend's  mail  brought  many  re- 
quests from  my  constituents  asking  for 
an  explanation  of  our  involvements  In 
southeast  Asia.  The  Department  oi 
State  white  paper  sets  forth  the  reasons 
for  our  commitment  to  defend  South 
Vietnam — a  commitment  made  in  1954. 

If  our  foreign  policy  is  to  succeed  It 
must  have  not  only  bipartisan  support, 
but  the  support  of  our  elected  represent- 
atives and  the  American  people.  To 
insure  such  bipartisan  support  we  must 
make  certain  that  the  American  people 
are  aware  of  the  underlying  reasons  and 
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the  facts  which  justify  this  country's 
commitments  abroad. 

The  solution  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  is 
not  offered  by  the  Department  of  State 
m  this  white  paper.  It  does  not  caU  for 
unprovoked  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  or  for  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
servicemen.  The  white  paper  provides 
the  facts  and  the  proof  of  Communist 
aggression  so  that  our  citizenry  may  be 
able  to  judge  the  advisability  of  our  role 
in  southeast  Asia  and  the  future  course 
of  our  defense  of  freedom  in  that  area  of 
the  globe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
concurrent  resolution  so  that  this  docu- 
ment may  be  made  available  and  distrib- 
uted upon  request. 
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The  Republican  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  Representative  John  V.  Lind- 
say, of  New  York,  recently  addressed  the 
Executive  Club  of  Chicago.  His  speech 
entitled  "The  Republican  Challenge"  was 
presented  on  January  22,  1965,  and  has 
received  such  widespread  praise  and 
favorable  comment  that  I  wish  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 
His  speech  follows : 

The  Republican  Challenge 
(By  Representative  John  V.  Lindsay,  Repub- 
lican, Of  New  York,  before  the  Executives' 
Club  of  Chicago,  Jamaary  22,  1965) 
Republicans  have  a  Job  to  do  In  whatever 
capacity  we  may  find  ourselves,  in  rebuilding 
tlie  Republican  Party.    It  is  a  problem  and 
a  challenge,   not   only  ifor   the   Republican 
Party,  but  for  the  country  as  well.     What 
strengthens  the  Republican  Party,  strength- 
ens the  two-party  system,  what  strengthens 
the  two-party  system,  strengthens  the  coun- 
try. 

I  am  optimistic  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
surgence of  Republican  possibilities  in  the 
United  States  and  that  we  will  see  Republi- 
cans on  the  march,  regaining  seats  in  State 
legislatures,  in  the  Congress,  and  In  shorter 
time  than  most  now  think.  I  am  optimistic 
because  I  have  faith  in  the  commonsense 
of  the  American  people  and  faith  in  the  com- 
monsense of  the  enrolled  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  they  who  will  have  to  make  the  choice 
as  to  the  direction  and  the  commitment  of 
the  GOP.  1 

As  I  see  it  there  are  three  points  that 
are  relevant  to  this  discussion.  The  first 
is  that  the  Republicans  must  recapture  the 
center.  The  strength  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  100  years  of  its  life  has  been  Its 
representation  of  the  great  center  core  of 
America.  It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  the 
American  people  have  poit  Republican  Presi- 
dents in  the  White  House  more  often  than 
Democratic  Presidents. 

The  second  point  is  the  Importance  of  un- 
derstanding the  function  of  political  opposi- 
tion. This  pxDlnt  Is  particularly  pertinent  to 
the  party  and  to  the  country  becavise  the 
Republican  Party  Is  more  of  a  minority  at 
this  moment  than  at  any  time  In  Its  history, 
with  one  brief  exception. 


Point  3  is  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing that  party  direction  and  growth  will 
only  come  through  Republican  candidates 
who  stand  for  election  in  primary  and  In 
general  elections  across  the  country. 

The  political  center  is  where  the  Republi- 
cans have  been  and  should  return.  It  is  the 
Republican  Party  over  the  decades  that  has 
best  been  able  to  keep  the  center  balance 
between  public  and  private  uses,  that  has 
kept  Government  and  free  enterprise  in  tune 
with  each  other  rather  than  at  war  with  each 
other  and  has  best  understood  that  because 
the  free  enterprise  system  Is  the  great  dy- 
namo of  America  and  the  strength  of  the 
Western  community,  it  carries  with  it  a  social 
obligation  which  has  to  be  discharged.  A 
Republican  philosophy  of  the  center  sees  the 
use  of  Government  to  provide  enough  order 
in  society  that  every  human  being  may  live 
in  dignity,  respect  law  and  receive  Justice, 
and  exploit  to  the  heavens  the  best  In  him- 
self. 

Americans  have  prospered,  helped  build 
and  led  the  free  system  around  the  globe. 
They  have  had  a  sense  of  fairness  about  it, 
because  we  Americans  are  pragmatlsts  and 
commonsense  people  more,  I  think,  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  Business  and 
labor,  employer  and  employee,  most  all  who 
work  in  and  share  the  benefits  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  have  for  the  most  part  a 
sense  of  public  obligation  about  domestic 
and  International  affairs. 

Holding  the  center  also  means  that  the 
Republican  Party  must  be  open  to  all.  There 
must  be  a  welcome  mat  out  to  aU;  and  it 
may  not  be  merely  a  passive  welcome;  but 
it  has  to  be  an  active  one.  Republicans  must 
search  out  those  who  have  left  and  mil- 
lions more  in  addition.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  our  Negro  citizens  come  back  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  that  scholars,  writers, 
teachers,  and  intellectuals  in  every  occupa- 
tion, find  a  political  home  here.  Neither 
businessman  nor  laborer,  professional  man 
nor  farmer,  should  ever  feel  a  sense  of  dis- 
comfort in  turning  to  Republican  candidates. 
It  must  be  an  open  society  this  Republican 
Party,  In  tune  with  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century  and  ready  for  the  21st. 

In  a  country  as  large  as  ours,  as  diverse, 
with  as  many  different  interests  as  ours,  and 
with  a  unique  system  of  federated  States, 
there  must  be  room  in  both  of  the  two  great 
parties  for  different  shades  of  political  opin- 
ion. If  there  isn't,  we  will  no  longer  have 
a  two-party  system.  Without  sufBcient 
Intraparty  flexibility,  a  big  coimtrywide  party 
will  break.  There  must  be  sufficient  bend  in 
the  arc  that  embraces  the  party  In  order  to 
allow  for  and  respect  differences.  Otherwise 
there  virill  be  a  splintering  Into  many  parties 
which  means  the  possibility  of  government 
by  coalition,  which  our  system  is  not  geared 
for  and  the  probability  of  government  by 
minority.  Instead  of  majority,  and,  lastly, 
the  certainty  of  sectionalism,  East  against 
West,  South  against  North.  I  prefer  to  see 
the  political  debate  take  place  within  each 
community  rather  than  between  commvml- 
tles.  I  prefer  also  the  countrjrwlde  com- 
munication that  is  caiised  by  countrywide 
parties. 

This  wide  umbrella  of  accommodation  and 
respect,  of  course,  means  at  the  same  time 
responsibility  and  the  Republican  Party  in 
history.  If  anything,  has  been  a  party  of 
responsibility,  of  reform,  of  good  govern- 
ment, of  sound  administration.  Responsi- 
bility means  also  the  rejection  of  extremes 
of  the  right  or  left  for  the  simple  reason  that 
extremes  of  the  right  or  left  refuse  to  be  re- 
sponsible or  to  assume  responsibility.  Nei- 
ther do  they  respect  the  differences  of  others. 
The  center  means  individualism.  It 
means  keeping  the  balance  between  individ- 
ual rights  and  group  rights.  It  means  pro- 
tecting the  individual  and  giving  dignity  to 
his  uniqueness.  Each  person  is  Important, 
for  If  one  is  degraded  all  are  lessened.  The 
Integrity  of  each  person  should  not  be  per- 


mitted to  be  breached  by  concentration  of 
power  beyond  his  control,  whether  It  be  the 
special  concentrations  of  big  business,  or 
big  labor,  or  big  city  political  machines  or 
local  majorities,  or  the  concentration  of 
power  that  lies  in  government  itself.  Re- 
publicans should  be  sensitive  to  the  balance 
point  between  individual  rights  and  the  nat- 
ural expansionist  tendencies  of  organized 
power  groups.  Republicans  should  be  acute- 
ly conscious  of  check  and  balance,  and  the 
use  of  government  itself  to  secure  individual 
rights — their  protection  against  invasion  of 
other  organized  power  groups. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  civil  rights.  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville  in  his  examination  of  the 
American  system  20  years  before  the  CivU 
War,  astutely  observed  that  the  one  thing  he 
feared  in  America  was  the  possible  tyranny 
of  the  majority.  It  was  the  Republican 
Party  that  first  saw  the  special  duty  of  the 
National  Goverrmient  to  lend  its  powers  to- 
ward the  protection  of  individual  rights  from 
their  denial  by  local  majorities. 

The  power  of  the  National  Government,  In 
turn,  must  be  checked,  and  individual  rights 
seciu-ed  from  Federal  invasion,  by  constant 
shoring  up  of  the  chief  bulwark  of  Individual 
freedom — the  Bill  of  Rights  laid  down  In  our 
Constitution. 

The  Republican  Party  cannot  be  In  the 
center  If  It  Ignores  the  cities,  where  70  per- 
cent of  our  population  now  lives  and  there- 
fore where  70  percent  of  the  vote  Is  foimd. 
How  can  Republicans  as  the  best  pragmatlsts 
of  all  Ignore  this  area? 

It  Is  not  as  Impossible  to  gain  In  the  cities 
as  some  Republicans  believe.  If  Republi- 
cans will  demonstrate  a  care  and  concern 
for  people  who  live  in  cities,  they  wUl  be 
received  with  open  arms.  It  isn't  even  nec- 
essary, I  go  so  far  as  to  say,  to  have  final 
solutions  to  all  of  the  agonizing  problems 
that  affect  our  \u*ban  centers.  It  is  required 
that  the  people  understand  that  Republicans 
understand  the  problems  and  pressures  of 
the  city  people,  care  deeply,  and  work  toward 
solutions. 

Cities  too  long  have  been  In  the  grip  of  a 
combination  of  special  interests  that  have 
ignored  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of 
individuals,  that  have  in  fact  subverted  in- 
dividual betterment  in  the  interest  only  of 
perpetuating  machine  powers.  The  political 
bosses  and  their  special  allies  in  business 
and  labor  get  fat  while  the  people  suffer. 

I  believe  that  a  whole  campxaign  across  the 
country  can  be  waged  around  the  neglect  of 
the  consumer,  the  harassed  cliff  of  box 
dweller  in  the  city,  in  the  suburb,  or  in  the 
countryside.  When  has  he  personally  felt 
the  benefit  of  alleged  Democratic  benefi- 
cence? He  is  beginning  to  catch  on  that 
the  city  hall  politician  takes  to  the  soapbox 
Just  before  elections  and  then  retires  to  the 
clubhouse.  If  the  harassed  consumer  dis- 
covers that  there  is  Just  one  person  who 
really  cares  about  him  and  who  is  independ- 
ent of  these  tired  political  bureaucracies, 
he  will  t\urn  to  this  person.  This  person  can 
be,  and  should  be,  a  Republican.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  show  that  he  has  a  heart. 

Policy  is  essentially  a  response  to  demands 
and  demonstrated  needs.  Republicans,  es- 
pecially, being  practical  people,  should  un- 
derstand the  Importance  of  responding  to 
changed  conditions.  Frederick  Louis  Allen 
once  noted  that  the  Republican  Party  had 
labored  long  on  a  basic  principle  of  "un- 
revolutlonary  and  unsystematic  and  experi- 
mental change."  A  wise  statement.  Un- 
revolutlonary  change  is  better  than  revolu- 
tionary change.  At  the  same  time  changes 
that  are  too  systematic,  or  change  merely  for 
the  sake  of  change  can  result  In  an  over- 
planned  society.  Experimental  change,  de- 
signed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  is 
sound  because  if  It  doesn't  work,  it  can  be 
adjusted  or  dropped  because  it  is  experi- 
mental. 

Superplannlng,  no;  adjustment,  yes;  other- 
wise   the    free     enterprise    system    either 
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will  not  be  allowed  to  work,  or  it  will  not 
work  suflSciently  in  the  public  interest.  Here 
again  is  the  balance  between  public  and  pr'- 
vate  uses.  "Wise  progressivlsm  and  wise  con- 
servatism go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  wise  con- 
servative must  be  a  progressive,  because 
otherwise  he  works  only  for  reaction  which 
Inevitably  produces  an  explosion."  These 
were  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a 
very  practical  Republican.  Better  there  be 
carefree  adjustments  to  the  legal  and  social 
structure  in  any  free  country  than  there 
be  bloodshed  in  the  streets.  And  has  it  not 
■occ\irred  to  all  of  us  that  this  country  has 
become  the  most  powerful  country  in  the 
world  and  the  fastest  moving  of  any  newly 
emerging  country,  which  we  have  been,  in 
the  shorter  space  of  time,  with  only  one 
bloody  revolution?  No  other  newly  emerg- 
ing free  power  has  been  able  to  do  this  in  its 
history. 

The  second  point  that  is  relevant  to  this 
discussion  is  the  function  of  the  opposition. 
Its  Job  as  the  minority  is  to  try  to  become 
the  majority.  The  opposition  must  really 
want  to  govern.  If  it  has  the  attitude  that 
its  role  is  merely  to  oppose  for  the  sake  of 
opposition,  it  must  mean  that  it  has  no  real 
desire  to  govern.  A  political  minority  will 
not  become  the  majority  unless  it  demon- 
strates to  the  people  what  it  would  do  If  it 
had  the  power  of  government  in  its  hands. 
This  means  programs,  as  programs  are  al- 
ways required  to  meet  different  conditions. 
Here  again  I  retiirn  to  the  theme  that  Re- 
publicans must  demonstrate  that  they  care. 

Republicans  should  break  new  ground.  I 
understand  the  importance  of  Republicans 
putting  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
sumer. There  is  another  neglected  area 
where  Republicans  can  and  should  define  the 
role  of  the  individvial  in  an  age  of  bigness 
and  organized  conformity. 

President  Eisenhower  on  leaving  the  Presi- 
dency warned  the  country  to  beware  of  the 
central  power  of  the  industrial  military  com- 
plex. Here  is  the  biggest  area  of  Central 
Government  power  of  all.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  major  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
measured  by  the  tax  dollar  and  the  budget. 
The  Republican  Party,  consistent  with  its 
historical  concern  about  big  government  can 
make  a  national  issue  out  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  reconversion.  What  happens  when 
that  happy  day  comes  and  the  industrial 
military  complex  has  to  be  unwound?  What 
happens  when  garrison  state  attitudes,  in 
which  every  special  interest  in  our  system 
has  a  stake,  overwhelm  o\ir  Initiative  or  sap 
our  freedoms,  or  make  us  so  dependent  on 
"hardware"  that  we  lose  sight  of  Individual 
excellence  and  Ignore  the  humanities  and 
other  spiritual,  ciiltvu-al,  and  social  values. 
There  Is  no  planning  at  all  for  this  com- 
plicated eventuality.  There  is  no  new 
thought  about  it.  or  program — no  idea.  This 
Is  an  issue  by  Itself  in  any  community  which 
feels  short  changed  in  the  allocation  of  tax- 
payers' money  for  the  production  of  hard- 
ware. It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all  Americans. 


In  foreign  policy  it  is  especially  important 
for  Republicans  to  understand  the  function 
of  opposition.  We  have  an  obligation  as 
the  minority  to  insist  that  the  Government 
state  its  policy.  This  administration  is  de- 
monstrably weak  in  this  area.  Its  tendency 
will  be  to  avoid  debate  rather  than  conduct 
Intelligent  discussions. 

Presently  there  is  no  clear  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  F*ar  East,  Vietnam,  China.  There 
has  been  little  if  any  understanding  of  the 
new  currents  that  have  swept  EJurope  or  of 
the  surges  of  nationalism  that  have  been 
gripping  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
Continent  itself.  Clear  policy,  we,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition,  have  a  right  to  expect 
and  an  obligation  to  demand. 

The  third  and  last  point  that  Is  pertinent 
to  this  discussion,  is  understanding  the 
significance  of  running  candidates.  Policy 
has  little  meaning  in  the  abstraction.  It 
needs  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  political  systems  of  each  commu- 
nity develop  and  organize  themselves  around 
local  candidates.  This  is  meaningful.  Ab- 
stract policy  will  not  sell  in  the  absence  of 
the  personality  of  candidates  to  put  it 
around.  The  shape  of  the  party  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  extent  to  which  local  candi- 
dates for  office  are  developed,  educated,  sup- 
ported, and  tested.  The  extent  to  which  the 
community  is  willing  to  Involve  Itself  in  this 
production,  is  the  measure  of  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  political  system. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said.  "Our  minds  are 
only  clarified  by  the  sight  of  the  gallows." 
One  only  discovers  the  meaning  of  the  loss 
of  power  when  a  candidate  is  lost  in  a  local 
or  other  election.  Power  lost  is  power  gained 
by  others,  and  here  the  control  of  parties  and 
the  formulation  of  issues  and  policies  takes 
place. 

Those  who  wish  to  shape  the  Government 
will  do  so  by  their  involvement  in  local 
campaigns  and  with  the  dally  headache  that 
people  in  office  or  standing  for  office  have. 
And  it  is  almost  trite  to  say  that  govern- 
ment is  only  as  good  as  you  wish  it  to  be 
and  candidates  are  only  as  qualified  as  you 
want  them  to  be,  but  it  can  stand  repetition 
because  it  is  true.  Involvement  is  the  an- 
swer and  involvement  is  the  obligation. 

My  conclusion,  then,  can  be  simply  stated. 
First,  the  Republican  Party  must  recapture 
the  middle  ground  which  it  abandoned  and 
which  the  Johnson  administration  skillfully 
occupied  as  the  result.  Second,  It  must 
understand  the  function  of  the  opposition  in 
the  parliamentary  and  governmental  proc- 
ess. The  Republican  Party  must  demon- 
strate that  it  wants  and  deserves  to  govern. 
Third,  the  party's  preoccupation  must  be  the 
caliber  of  candidates  for  elective  office. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
Republican  Party  because  I  believe  in  the 
commonsense  of  the  people  in  their  commit- 
ment to  the  two-party  system  and  in  the 
commonsense  of  the  Republican  electorate 
who  ultimately  will  Judge  and  declare  what 
they  want.  It  Is  not  an  easy  business  to  run 
a  party  because  the  free  democratic  system 


and  its  processes  are  full  of  imperfectiona 
But  take  comfort  from  the  words  of  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
with  love  and  sadness  we  remember  today 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  "Remember,"  said 
Sir  Winston,  "that  democracy  Is  the  worst 
form  of  government  ever  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man,  except  for  every  other  form  of 
government." 
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A  Great  Loss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    jrew    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 18, 1965,  a  young  constituent  of  mine, 
Pfc.  James  Rory  Cook,  U.S.  Marine 
Coi-ps,  died  tragically  at  the  young  age 
of  19  as  result  of  an  automobile  accident 
near  North  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  and  is  now 
buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

On  January  6,  1965,  he  had  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  boot  camp  at 
Parris  Island,  S.C,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  honor  platoon  and  had  quali- 
fied as  an  expert  marksman,  and  also 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate first  class. 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cook, 
and  his  sister,  Rua  Cook,  all  of  31  Bay- 
side  Avenue,  Port  Washington,  N.Y., 
were  justifiably  proud  of  this  young  ma- 
rine, who  had  determined  to  dedicate  his 
entire  career  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try with  the  Marine  Corps.  On  the  day 
of  graduation  from  boot  camp  he  said  to 
his  parents : 

I  have  learned  something  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  Marine  Corps  •  •  •  unless  you 
are  willing  to  try  100  percent,  you  might  as 
well  not  try  at  all. 

Rory  tried  100  percent.  He  gave  of 
himself  completely  as  his  short-lived 
record  as  a  marine  indicates  only  too 
well. 

Rory  resided  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  for  12  years. 
He  graduated  with  the  class  of  1963  of 
the  Paul  D.  Schreiber  High  School  in 
Port  Washington,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  varsity  lacrosse  team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  deepest  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  and 
family  on  this  great  loss  they  and  the 
Marine  Corps  have  suffered. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  from  Romans  15:  13:  Now  the  God 
of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing. 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  as  we  come  unto  Thee 
with  our  many  needs,  may  we  dare  to 
trust  and  be  obedient  to  Thy  coimsel 


and  commands,  following  Thee  faith- 
fully and. without  fear. 

We  acknowledge  that  when  man  looks 
into  his  own  heart,  clearly  and  honestly, 
he  will  find  there  the  cause  and  cure  for 
the  troubles  of  the  world  and  see  there 
those  discords  and  disharmonies  which 
are  written  large  in  the  strife  and  strug- 
gle of  humanity. 

Grant  that  men  and  nations  every- 
where may  yield  themselves  to  Thy  divine 
sovereignty  whose  authority  we  cannot 
doubt  and  whose  appeals  of  love  and 
grace  we  caimot  silence. 


Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 


*>,^  wniisp  that  on  February  11, 1965,  the  The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  with  her  on  this  great  legislative  branch 

£p.ldent  approved  and  signed  a  joint  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  of  our  Government  but  proud  to  serve 

Sutlon  of  the  House  of  the  following  York?  ^^'^  ^"^  ""  t^''  Cnmmltt.PP  on  Foreign 

^  There  was  no  objection 


title: 

H  J  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  making 
euDDlemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1665,  for  certain  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes.  | 


THE  129TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TEXAS 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this,  the 
129th  anniversary  of  the  Texas  decla- 
ration of  independence,  I  should  like  to 
remind  miy  colleagues  of  the  sacrifices 
which  our  Texas  forefathers  made  for 
the  sake  of  personal  liberty.  We  tend 
to  forget  in  this  modern  age  that  in 
1836  the  guarantees  of  liberty  which  we 
so  take  for  granted  were  not  at  all  as- 
sured to  the  inhabitants  of  Texas.  They 
were  constantly  exposed  to  raids  by  the 
Indians  and  the  erratic  despotism  of 
their  tyrannical  domic  ators. 

The  early  patriots  of  Texas  had  little 
choice  but  to  engage  in  physical  com- 
bat to  protect  their  families  and  their 
rights  as  individual.  Many  lost  their 
lives  in  the  belief  that  death  was  pref- 
erable to  defeat  and  consequent  sur- 
render of  basic  personal  liberty.  Among 
these  were  William  Barrett  Travis, 
James  Bowie,  David  Crockett,  and  James 
B.  Bonham.  The  sacrifice  of  these  pio- 
neer heroes  holds  an  honored  place  in 
the  history  of  Texas.  We  must  never 
forget  the  treasure  of  the  inheritance 
they  left  behind— that  of  courage,  faith, 
wisdom,  and  the  initiative  necessary  to 
mold  a  government  according  to  the 
concepts  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  announce 
that  hearings  will  be  resumed  on  the 
constitutional  amendments  concerning 
apportionment  of  the  districts  for  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislatures,  wherein  is 
contained  the  provision  that  one  house 
of  the  State  legislature  may  be  redis- 
tricted  on  a  basis  other  than  population. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held 
hearings  on  these  constitutional  amend- 
ments in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
from  July  22  to  August  13,  which  in- 
volved 8  days — 8  days  of  intensive  in- 
quiry. These  hearings  will  be  resiuned 
on  April  7.  It  is  hoped  that  the  resolu- 
tion will  in  some  way  be  acted  upon 
shortly  thereafter. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  261 

Berry  Ichord  Powell 

Brock  Kastenmeler  Roosevelt 

Dlngell  McEwen  Teague,  Tex. 

Fisher  Martin,  Mass.  Toll 

Green.  Oreg.        Mathlas  Van  Deerlln 

Grlffln  Morton  Wldnall 

Hanna  O  Brlen  Wilson. 

Holland  Pickle  Charles  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  408 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  conclusion  of  all  other 
legislative  business  today  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  any  other  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  I  may  address  the 
House  for  30  minutes  and  I  may  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks on  this  centennial  occasion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  further  ask  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  may  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  [| 

There  was  no  objewtion. 


HEARINGS  ON  REAPPORTIONMENT 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


TRIBUTES  TO  MRS.  FRANCES  P. 
BOLTON 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  have 
learned  our  colleague  from  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Frances  Bolton,  has  just 
attained  her  25th  year  of  service  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  wish  to  extend  to  her  my  good  wishes 
and  I  am  sure  all  Members  would  like  to 
express  to  her  a  tribute  for  her  many 
years  of  service  to  our  country. 

Mrs.  Bolton  has  attained  her  25th 
year  representing  the  22d  District  of 
Ohio,  and  I  say  to  her  that,  as  long  as  she 
is  willing  to  be  a  Representative  of  Ohio, 
I  hope  her  constituency  will  see  that  she 
Is  returned  to  Congress.  She  represents 
them  well.    I  am  not  only  proud  to  serve 


with  her  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
May  you,  Frances,  accept  my  good  wishes 
today  and  for  the  years  to  be. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  should  Uke 
to  join  the  distinguished  Member  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  speaking  as  she 
has  on  behalf  of  our  colleague,  Frances 
Bolton,  of  Ohio. 

Frances  Bolton  has  had  an  enviable 
record  not  only  in  her  committee  work 
but  also  in  the  House  as  a  whole.  All 
of  us,  whether  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans, are  richer  because  we  know  her 
and  each  of  us  is  fortunate  for  his  op- 
portunity to  associate  with  her.  We  all 
wish  her  well  in  the  days  and  months 
and  years  ahead.  Her  service  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  an  additional  reward  for  her 
district,  her  State,  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  happy  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  tribute  which 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  is  pay- 
ing to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  and 
to  say  that  the  25  years  which  Mrs. 
Bolton  has  spent  in  the  House  have 
been  characterized  not  only  by  the  quan- 
tity of  her  service  but  also  by  the  quality 
of  service  which  she  has  rendered  to 
the  House  and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  my  good  friend  and 
our  good  friend  [Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Frances,  I  knew  vour  Chet  Bolton  when 
I  first  came  here.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Republican  congressional  conunittee 
and  he  helped  me  to  get  here  the  first 
time.  He  was  my  friend  as  Frances  has 
been  my  friend,  now. 

Frances  has  been  here  25  years.  She 
has  earned  her  spurs  in  this  body,  which 
as  I  have  always  said,  is  one  of  the  fast- 
est tracks  that  anyone  can  get  on.  She 
has  been  dedicated,  selfless,  hard-work- 
ing, always  putting  the  welfare  of  her 
country  above  every  other  interest.  For 
that,  Frances,  I  commend  you  for  your 
magnificent  service  here  in  this  body 
to  your  State,  your  Nation,  and,  may  I 
add.  the  world. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  on  occasion, 
to  meet  with  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  out  in 
Ohio. 

I  have  always  been  impressed,  at  such 
times,  with  the  love  and  esteem  the  peo- 
ple she  has  represented  so  faithfully 
through  the  years  have  shown  for  her. 
Let  me  say  that  their  confidence  in 
her  ability  and  perseverence  has  been 
completely  justified  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  has  discharged  her  responsi- 
bilities as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

One  of  the  richer  rewards  of  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  has  been  knowing, 
and  working  with,  Frances  Bolton.    She 
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has  been  one  of  my  dear  and  good  friends 
as  I  trust  I  have  been  hers. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  and  friends 
in  congratulating  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton, a  good,  great,  gracious  lady,  on  her 
25th  anniversary  of  service  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  Member 
from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Bolton  followed  to  Congress  an 
able  and  effective  husband,  Chester  C. 
Bolton,  who  died  much  too  soon. 

Mrs.  Bolton  comes  from  a  long  line 
of  industrial,  civic,  and  political  leaders, 
and  she,  in  her  great  work,  does  full  jus- 
tice to  them  all.  Mrs.  Bolton  is  the 
mother  of  former  Congressman  Oliver  P. 
Bolton,  with  whom  she  served  in  this 
House  as  the  only  mother-son  combina- 
tion in  Congress  in  our  country's  history. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  senior  minority  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, has  done  much  to  make  and  imple- 
ment the  foreign  policy  of  our  country. 
May  she  have  just  as  many  more  anni- 
versaries as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  she  desires. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  so  well 
recall  the  statement  I  made  a  number  of 
years  ago  concerning  the  rewards  that 
come  to  an  individual  who  is  privileged 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  a  great  reward  has  come  to  me  be- 
cause of  the  privilege  that  I  have  had  in 
serving  these  past  25  years  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Bolton.  In  number  of  years  it  may 
sound  a  long  period,  yet  in  truth,  it  has 
been  but  a  seemingly  short  time.  This 
privilege,  I  repeat,  comes  to  but  few  of 
us  when  we  are  permitted  to  serve  to- 
gether in  this  great  legislative  body.  I 
am  happy.  Mis.  Bolton,  that  we  have 
had  this  close  association  over  the  years. 
I  have  watched  you  work  diligently,  ob- 
jectively, and  conscientiously;  you  have 
displayed  courage  and  determination  in 
doing  what  you  believed  to  be  right.  The 
people  of  your  district,  I  am  certain,  are 
proud  of  your  dedicated  service.  I  might 
add  that  although  I  have  been  whip  for 
these  many  years  past,  I  have  never  had 
to  whip  you.  I  have  never  even  wanted 
to.  You  have  always  been  on  the  job 
and  have  always  clearly  defined  your  po- 
sition. It  has  been  wonderful  to  serve 
with  you.  I  congratulate  you  on  this 
your  25th  anniversary  of  service  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  February  27,  marked  the  25th 
year  of  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  our  esteemed  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  Frances 
Payne  Bolton.  Through  a  special  elec- 
tion on  that  day  25  years  ago,  the  people 
of  Ohio  sent  Mrs.  Bolton  to  Washington 


to  succeed  her  husband,  who  had  passed 
away  several  months  earlier,  after  a 
brilliant  career  in  the  Congress. 

Frances  Bolton  came  to  us  with  a 
splendid  heritage  of  dedicated  public 
service.  In  her  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  public  interest  she  has  immeasurably 
added  to  the  laurels  of  her  predecessors. 
Frances  has  earned  the  admiration  and 
friendship  of  all  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  her  in  the  House. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  time  than  with  her 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Frances  Bolton  is  now  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee. 
She  serves  with  me  on  all  subcommittees 
and  in  the  past  has  given  brilliant  direc- 
tion as  chairman  of  a  major  area  sub- 
committee. Frances  has  legislative  ex- 
pertise to  a  remarkable  degree  and  is 
outstanding  for  the  constructive  ap- 
proach she  uses  on  all  foreign  policy 
legislation  that  comes  before  the  .com- 
mittee. She  is  a  great  source  of 
strength  when  she  supports,  and  when 
she  finds  it  necessary  to  be  critical,  she 
does  it  in  a  way  designed  to  help  promote 
the  national  interest. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  cite  all  of 
Frances  Bolton's  accomplishments. 
The  Congressional  Record  would  not 
be  big  enough.  In  addition,  most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  them  because  we  have 
witnessed  her  statesmanlike  endeavors 
and  have  worked  with  her  in  securing 
the  passage  of  essential  legislation 
through  the  years. 

I  do  just  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  how  glad  I  am  to  have  Frances 
Bolton  working  with  me  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  to  add  that  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  her  colleagues  in 
wishing  that  we  may  continue  to  have 
the  benefit  of  her  wise  counsel  and  legis- 
lative skill  for  many,  many  more  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  note 
with  pride  and  congratulations  the  quar- 
ter-century of  service  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Frances  P.  Bolton, 
completes  this  day.  Her  courage,  dedi- 
cation, and  graciousness  have  made  this 
service  noteworthy  in  every  way.  On  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  where  she 
serves  as  the  ranking  minority  member, 
she  has  battled  for  policies  and  programs 
which  would  make  our  world  leadership 
strong  and  objective.  Particularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  less 
developed  nations,  she  had  made  count- 
less friends  in  these  areas,  projecting  an 
appealing  image  of  American  sympathy 
and  undei-standing.  We  salute  our  col- 
league as  an  able  Member  of  our  body 
whose  devoted  efforts  are  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  this  Nation  and,  indeed,  the 
world.  May  she  long  continue  her  dis- 
tinguished service. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
often  asked  whether  I  approve  public 
careers  for  members  of  the  fairer  sex. 
Immediately,  I  always  first  think  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  as  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  highest  in  statesmanship, 
from  whatever  source.  She  is,  indeed,  an 
able  national  leader,  even  International, 
and  an  efiBcient  advocate  for  her  district 
and  State  as  well.  She  is  the  friend  of 
every  Member  of  Congress;  and  I  am  glad 


that  includes  me  particularly.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  congratulate  her  on  her  25 
years  here  in  the  House  and  wish  for  her 
many  years  of  able  service  in  the  future 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  with  Frances  P.  Bolton, 
of  Ohio,  has  been  and  is  a  rich  and  valued 
experience. 

In  recognizing  her  25  years  of  distin- 
guished  service,  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  taking  appropriate  note  of  a 
public  leader  who  has  made  her  mark  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  Bolton  is  well  known  for  her  pub- 
lic service  in  Illinois  and  throughout  the 
other  49  States.  As  a  colleague  and  bs 
Representative  of  Illinois'  12th  District, 
I  am  proud  to  join  in  honoring  and  con- 
gratulating Representative  Prances  P, 
Bolton  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  her 
service  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARSH  A.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  truly  great 
woman  and  public  servant,  Mrs.  Frances 
Payne  Bolton,  from  the  22d  District  of 
Ohio,  as  she  celebrates  a  dedicated  and 
distinguished  25  years  of  service  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  indeed  proud  to 
place  this  wonderful  lady  in  the  annals  of 
fame  as  she  has  so  unselfishly  contrib- 
uted much  time  and  effort  here  in  this 
body  on  behalf  of  her  constituency  a£ 
well  as  the  entire  Nation  by  her  out- 
standing position  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Bolton  is  not  only  a  lady  of  dig- 
nity, but  one  of  dedication,  intellect,  and 
talent.  Her  wise  counsel  Is  frequently 
solicited  and  genuinely  heeded  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  her  on  a  magnifi- 
cent record  of  accomplishment.  With 
warm  pride  and  happiness,  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  her  guidance  and 
wisdom.  I  hope  the  Nation  will  have 
the  benefit  of  her  service  for  many  years 
to  come. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
to  be  recognized  for  a  Democratic  min- 
ute once  before,  and  Sam  Rayburn  gave 
me  4  minutes  all  told.  The  conversation 
was  all  about  diapers,  and  I  promised 
him  that  I  would  make  you  all  laugh,  and 
you  all  did.  However,  this  time  the  con- 
versation will  not  be  about  diapers.  This 
time  I  am  speaking  very  deeply  from 
my  heart  and  saying  that  I  appreciate 
all  the  courtesies  that  you  have  shown 
me.  Particularly  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  have  ceased  to  think  of  me  only 
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as  a  Congresswoman,  which  I  was  never 
elected  to  be.  I  believe  you  will  not  find 
such  a  word  in  the  dictionary.  I  am  just 
one  of  the  boys.  I  ap^jreciate  that  more 
than  I  can  possibly  say  because  we  have 
it  back  and  forth  sometimes,  and  that  is 
what  makes  for  good  statesmanship  and 
makes  for  good  sense  and  makes  for  the 
camaraderie  we  have  in  this  marvelous 
organization  which  is  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States.  I  can- 
not begin  to  tell  you  how  deeply  over- 
come I  am  by  this  expression.  I  had  not 
expected  it  at  all  and  I  had  said  nothing 
about  it,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  am  wearing  a  pin  that  was  given  to  me 
the  other  night,  a  pin  of  gold  with  dia- 
monds in  it  and  the  number  "25"  under- 
neath. I  had  that  given  to  me  the  other 
night  in  Cleveland  at  a  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  anniversary,  at  which  time  Ed 
Brooke,  the  attorney  general  of  Massa- 
chusetts, came  down  from  Boston  to 
speak,  and  the  audience  numbered  about 
2,000.  They  were  mostly  nonwhite. 
■fhey  gave  me  this  pin,  which  I  value  as 
much  as  anything  that  I  have  ever  pos- 
sessed. The  22d  District  has  in  it  the 
18th  ward,  and  they  go, Republican  all  the 
time.  I 

So  again  I  give  my  thanks  to  all  and 
particularly  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this 
great  courtesy. 
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one  kind  of  language — the  language  of 
force  and  strength. 

We  are  taking  the  war  to  the  Conmiu- 
nists,  and  they  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  our  bombings. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  wholehearted  approval  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  I  am  confident  will 
have  a  salutary  effect,  not  only  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Vietcong,  but  also 
Red  China. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  negotia- 
tion will  be  in  order.  That  time  will 
arrive  when  we  negotiate  from  a  position 
of  strength.  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for 
every  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  when  I  say  we  will  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  give  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, members  of  our  armed  services, 
and  the  American  people,  the  men  and 
the  materiel  necessary  to  place  us  in  a 
po.sition  in  South  Vietnam  where  if  nego- 
tiations are  initiated,  we  will  negotiate 
not  as  a  supplicant  seeking  help,  but  as  a 
victor  dispensing  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  President. 
He  needs  our  support.  He  is  doing  the 
job  we  want  him  to  do  and  we  must 
stand  behind  him. 


JOHN      P.      KENNEDY— YEARS      OP 
UGHTNING,  DAY  OF  DRUMS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tl|e  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  to  remind  our  colleagues 
that  this  afternoon  at  1:30  p.m.,  3:50 
p.m.,  and  5  p.m.  in  the  caucus  room  there 
will  be  a  showing  of  the  USIA  film  "John 
F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums." 

Members  were  notified  by  letter  signed 
by  17  Members  of  Congress  and  are  in- 
vited, as  are  their  staff. 


SUPPORT  THE   PRESIDENT   ON 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  afiinnative.  positive  action 
which  we  have  been  taking  the  past  few 
weeks  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  attitude  of  the  President 
and  meets  with  the  approval,  I  am  sure, 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

For  years,  many  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committtee,  and  I  among 
them,  have  stated  over  and  over  again 
that  the  Communists  understand  only 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  remarkable  and  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton].  I  am  not  only  familiar  with 
her  unusual  record  of  service  in  the  House 
but  I  claim  a  distinction  probably  not 
shared  by  any  other  of  the  Members,  to 
wit,  that  I  am  a  cousin  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman.  She  is  a  member 
of  what  she  herself  describes  as  the  Bing- 
ham clan.  May  I  say  that  she,  as  one 
who  was  born  a  Bingham,  has  made  her 
many  cousins  throughout  the  country 
proud  of  their  name. 


as  one  Member  of  this  House.  I  add  my 
hope  again  as  I  have  before  that  they 
speak  for  every  Member  of  this  House  in 
support  of  the  President  in  this  matter. 
He  deserves  our  support  and  he  needs  it. 
There  is  as  has  been  said  nothing  to  be 
negotiated  now.  I  ask  the  question.  If 
we  don't  stand  here  then  where- do  we 
stand?  I  believe  most  Americans  mean 
it  when  they  say  they  are  tired  of  con- 
tinually yielding  to  the  Communists.  I 
assure  you  I  am. 


SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers!  for  having 
brought  again  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  position  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  Vietnam.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  other  Members  of  this  House  and 
anyone  else  who  is  interested  that  the 
words  he  has  just  spoken  do  speak  for  me 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  HON. 
ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  a  special  day  for  one 
of  our  colleagues.  He  is  known  as  a 
singer  of  some  ability,  a  Softball  player 
of  congressional  renown,  an  ardent  bas- 
ketball fan  of  the  teams  from  his  alma 
mater,  but,  more  important,  known  as 
an  able  legislator  and  a  distinguished 
representative  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. 

Our  colleague  is  a  member  of  Cosmo- 
politan International,  sponsors  of  six 
consecutive  student  science  fairs  in  his 
home  city.  He  has  been  the  recipient 
of  a  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  from 
Bradley  University. 

And  so,  his  fellow  members  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Club  of  Peoria,  111.,  join  with 
me  in  extending  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
birthday  to  our  colleague.  Bob  Michel. 


TELEPHONE   SERVICE   NO   LONGER 
A  LUXURY 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
urge  President  Johnson  and  Congress  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  permitting 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  telephone  serv- 
ice to  expire  on  June  30.  1965. 

Other  utilities  such  as  electricity,  gas, 
and  water  enjoy  exemption  from  this 
tax;  yet,  excise  tax  on  telephone  service 
remains  as  a  part  of  our  revenue  system, 
imposing  an  unjust  burden  on  the  tele- 
phone companies  and  their  consumers. 
It  is  a  discriminatory  public  utilities  tax 
which  was  never  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent. 

No  longer  can  telephone  service  be 
considered  a  luxury.  It  is  an  essentisil 
household  item  needed  by  the  people  in 
the  conduct  of  their  everyday  affairs.  In 
this  day  and  age,  telephone  service  is  a 
necessity.  Many  people  rely  on  this 
service  to  do  their  shopping,  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  their  work,  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  their  children 
and  emergency  agencies.    For  many,  it 
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Is  the  only  means  of  contact  with  law-en- 
forcement ofiBcials,  with  the  fire  depart- 
ment, doctors,  and  hospitals. 

Originally  enacted  by  Congress  as  a 
wartime  emergency  measure,  this  tax 
was  intended  to  be  one  of  short  duration. 
It  has  long  outlived  that  period  and 
should  be  allowed  to  expire  without  any 
further  extension  proposed. 

Many  have  urged  that  Congress  elimi- 
nate excise  taxes  now,  but  may  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  are  now  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  1965  and  this 
anticipated  revenue  has  already  been 
committed  for  expenditure  and  in  many 
cases  already  expended.  To  eliminate 
this  revenue  now  would  be  to  add  to  an 
already  large  deficit  for  fiscal  1965.  The 
more  responsible  action  would  be  to  let 
the  present  tax  expire  as  it  will  on  June 
30.  Then  the  budget  for  fiscal  1966  can 
be  adjusted  accordingly  and  expendi- 
tures can  be  reduced  accordingly  before 
they  are  committed  or  even  expended, 
and  thus  not  add  to  the  predicted  deficit 
for  1966.      

CRIMINAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dif- 
ficulty with  criminal  legislation  is  that 
it  applies  to  everyone.  A  general  law 
acts  with  impartial  force  upon  the  law- 
abiding  as  well  as  upon  the  lawless.  A 
limitation  upon  the  liberties  of  the  crim- 
inal must  necessarily  restrict  the  liber- 
ties of  the  innocent. 

A  law  that  is  intended  to  discovurage 
crime  and  to  restrain  criminals  may  also 
have  the  effect  of  condemning  and  re- 
stricting the  innocent  and  the  honest. 
Since  the  great  and  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  decent,  honest, 
and  lawful,  such  criminal  legislation  is 
totally  unacceptable. 

In  my  judgment  the  so-called  omnibus 
crime  bill  recently  approved  by  the 
Whitener  subcommittee  falls  within  this 
category  and  I  shall  oppose  it  in  com- 
mittee and  in  the  House. 

I  applaud  the  President's  goal  of  "es- 
tablishment in  the  District  of  a  model 
system  which  will  best  achieve  fair  and 
effective  law  enforcement."  I  support 
the  President's  intention  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  concern  itself  specifically 
with  crime  and  law  enforcement  in  the 
District.  But  this  situation  does  not 
stand  still.  The  crime  rate  is  increasing 
and  the  job  is  getting  bigger.  The 
President  will  have  to  act  promptly  and 
effectively  to  attain  this  goal  he  has  an- 
nounced. If  the  President  delays  in 
taking  the  leadership  in  this  matter  he 
will  surely  witness  the  commission  of 
bad  crimes  and  the  enactment  of  bad 
laws. 

If  the  President  will  act  with  energy 
and  speed,  I  am  confident  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  will  join  with  me 
in  pledging  ourselves  to  work  with  the 
commission,  with  the  District  authorities 


and  the  Metropolitan  Police,  with  the 
bench  and  bar,  and  with  the  civic 
minded  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  give  the  District  a  model  code. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrangements  for  the 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs tomorrow  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11:15  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  ON  CITIES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  99) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Throughout  man's  history,  the  city* 
has  been  at  the  center  of  civilization. 
It  is  at  the  center  of  our  own  society. 

Over  70  percent  of  our  population — 135 
million  Americans — live  in  urban  areas. 
A  half  century  from  now  320  million  of 
our  400  million  Americans  will  live  in 
such  areas.  And  our  largest  cities  will 
receive  the  greatest  impact  of  growth. 

Numbers  alone  do  not  make  this  an 
urban  nation.  Finance  and  culture, 
commerce,  and  government  make  their 
home  in  the  city  and  draw  their  vitality 
from  it.  Within  the  borders  of  our 
urban  centers  can  be  found  the  most  im- 
pressive achievements  of  man's  skill  and 
the  highest  expressions  of  man's  spirit, 
as  well  as  the  worst  examples  of  degrada- 
tion and  cruelty  and  misery  to  be  found 
in  modern  America. 

The  city  is  not  an  assembly  of  shops 
and  buildings.  It  is  not  a  collection  of 
goods  and  services.  It  is  a  community 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  man. 
It  is  a  place  for  the  satisfaction  of  man's 
most  urgent  needs  and  his  highest  aspi- 
rations. It  is  an  instrument  for  the 
advance  of  civilization.  Our  task  is  to 
put  the  highest  concerns  of  our  people  at 
the  center  of  urban  growth  and  activity. 
It  is  to  create  and  preserve  the  sense  of 
community  with  others  which  gives  us 
significance  and  security,  a  sense  of  be- 
longing and  of  sharing  in  the  common 
Ufe. 

Aristotle  said:  "Men  come  together  in 
cities  in  order  to  live.  They  remain  to- 
gether in  order  to  live  the  good  life." 

The  modern  city  can  be  the  most  ruth- 
less enemy  of  the  good  life,  or  it  can  be 
its  servant.  The  choice  is  up  to  this 
generation  of  Americans.  For  this  is 
truly  the  time  of  decision  for  the  Ameri- 
can city. 


» In  this  message  the  word  "city"  Is  used 
to  mean  the  entire  urban  area — the  central 
city  and  Its  suburbs. 


In  our  time,  two  giant  and  dangerous 
forces  are  converging  on  our  cities:  the 
forces  of  growth  and  of  decay. 

Between  today  and  the  year  2000,  more 
than  80  percent  of  our  population  in- 
crease will  occur  in  urban  areas.  During 
the  next  15  years,  30  million  people  wiU 
be  added  to  our  cities — equivalent  to  the 
combined  population  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
and  Baltimore.  Each  year,  in  the  com- 
ing generation,  we  will  add  the  equiv- 
alent of  15  cities  of  200,000  each. 

Already  old  cities  are  tending  to  com- 
bine into  huge  clusters.  The  strip  of 
land  from  southern  New  Hampshire  to 
northern  Virginia  contains  21  percent  of 
America's  population  in  1.8  percent  of  its 
areas.  Along  the  west  coast,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  other 
urban  giants  are  merging  and  growing. 

Our  new  city  dwellers  will  need  homes 
and  schools  and  public  services.  By  1975 
we  will  need  over  2  million  new  homes  a 
year.  We  will  need  schools  for  10  million 
additional  children,  welfare  and  health 
facilities  for  5  million  more  people  over 
the  age  of  60,  transportation  facilities 
for  the  daily  movement  of  200  million 
people  and  more  than  80  million  auto- 
mobiles. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  century— in 
less  than  40  years — urban  population  will 
double,  city  land  will  double,  and  we  will 
have  to  build  in  our  cities  as  much  as  all 
that  we  have  built  since  the  first  colonist 
arrived  on  these  shores.  It  is  as  if  we 
had  40  years  to  rebuild  the  entire  urban 
United  States. 

Yet  these  new  overwhelming  pressures 
are  being  visited  upon  cities  already  in 
distress.  We  have  over  9  million  homes, 
most  of  them  in  cities,  which  are  run 
down  or  deteriorating;  over  4  million  do 
not  have  running  water  or  even  plumb- 
ing. Many  of  our  central  cities  are  in 
need  of  major  surgery  to  overcome  de- 
cay. New  suburban  sprawl  reaches  out 
into  the  countryside,  as  the  process  of 
urbanization  consumes  a  million  acres 
a  year.  The  old,  the  poor,  the  dis- 
criminated against  are  increasingly  con- 
centrated in  central  city  ghettos;  while 
others  move  to  the  suburbs  leaving  the 
central  city  to  battle  against  immense 
odds. 

Physical  decay,  from  obsolescent 
schools  to  polluted  water  and  air,  helps 
breed  social  decay.  It  casts  a  pall  of 
ugliness  and  despair  on  the  spirits  of  the 
people.  And  this  is  reflected  in  rising 
crime  rates,  school  dropouts,  delinquen- 
cy and  social  disorganization. 

Our  cities  are  making  a  valiant  effort 
to  combat  the  mounting  dangers  to  the 
good  life.  Between  1954  and  1963  per 
capita  municipal  tax  revenues  increased 
by  43  percent,  and  local  government  in- 
debtedness increased  by  119  percent. 
City  officials  with  inadequate  resources, 
limited  authority,  too  few  trained  people, 
and  often  with  too  little  public  support, 
have,  in  many  cases,  waged  a  heroic  bat- 
tle to  improve  the  life  of  the  people  they 
serve. 

But  we  must  do  far  more  as  a  nation  if 
we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  one  of  the 
most  critical  domestic  problems  of  the 
United  States. 
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Let  us  be  clear  about  the  core  of  this 
nroblem.  The  problem  is  people  and  the 
Quality  of  the  lives  they  lead.  We  want 
to  build  not  just  housing  units,  but  neigh- 
borhoods; not  just  to  construct  schools, 
but  to  educate  children;  not  just  to  raise 
income,  but  to  create  beauty  and  end 
the  poisoning  of  our  environment.  We 
must  extend  the  range  of  choices  avail- 
able to  all  our  people  so  that  all,  and  not 
just  the  fortunate,  can  have  access  to 
decent  homes  and  schools,  to  recreation 
and  to  culture.  We  must  work  to  over- 
come the  forces  which  divide  our  people 
and  erode  the  vitality  which  comes  from 
the  partnership  of  those  with  diverse  in- 
comes and  interests  and  backgrounds. 
The  problems  of  the  city  are  problems 
of  housing  and  education.  They  involve 
increasing  employment  and  ending  pov- 
erty. They  call  for  beauty  and  nature, 
recreation,  and  an  end  to  racial  discrimi- 
nation. They  are,  in  large  measure,  the 
problems  of  American  society  itself. 
They  call  for  a  generosity  of  vision,  a 
breadth  of  approach,  a  magnitude  of 
effort  which  we  have  not  yet  brought  to 
bear  on  the  American  city. 

Whatever  the  scale  of  its  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  will  only  be  able  to 
do  a  small  part  of  what  is  required.    The 
vast  bulk  of  resourcfjs  and  energy,  of 
talent  and  toil,  will  have  to  come  from 
State  and  local  governments,  private  in- 
terests, and  individual  citizens.    But  the 
Federal  Government  does  have  a  respon- 
sibility.   It  must  help  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  national  needs;   in  housing,  in 
education,  in  health,  and  many  other 
areas.     It  must  also  be  sure  that  its 
efforts  serve  as  a  catalyst  and  as  a  lever 
to  help  and  guide  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments toward  meeting  their  problems. 
We  must  also  recognize  that  this  mes- 
sage, and  the  program  it  proposes,  does 
not  fully  meet  the  problems  of  the  city. 
In  part,  this  is  because  many  other  pro- 
grams, such  as  those  for  education  and 
health,  are  dealt  with  separately.    But 
it  is  also  because  we  do  not  have  all  the 
answers.     In  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  an  enormous  growth  of  interest 
and  knowledge  and  Intellectual  ferment. 
We  need  more  thought  and  wisdom  and 
knowledge  as  we  painfully  struggle  to 
identify  the  ills,  the  dangers,  and  the 
cures  for  the  American  city.   We  need  to 
reshape,  at  every  level  of  government,  our 
approach  to  problems  which  are  often 
different  than  we  thought  and  larger 
than  we  had  imagined. 
I  want  to  begin  that  process  today. 
We  begin  with  the  awareness  that  the 
city,  possessed   of   its   own   inexorable 
vitality,  has  ignored  the  classic  jurisdic- 
tions of  municipalities  and  counties  and 
States.    That  organic  unit  we  call  the 
city  spreads  across  the  countryside,  en- 
veloping towns,  building  vast  new  sub- 
urbs, destroying  trees  and  streams.    Ac- 
cess to  suburbs  has  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the  central  city.    The  jobs  and 
income  of  suburbanites  may  depend  upon 
the  opportunities  for  work  and  learning 
offered  by  the  central  city.    Polluted  air 
and  water  do  not  respect  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  mayors  and  city  councils  or  even 
of  Governors.     Wealthy  suburbs  often 
form  an  enclave  whereby  the  well-to-do 
and  the  talented  can  escape  from  the 


problems  of  their  neighbors,  thus  im- 
poverishing the  ability  of  the  city  to  deal 
with  its  problems. 

The  interests  and  needs  of  many  of  the 
communities  which  make  up  the  modern 
city  often  seem  to  be  in  conflict.  But 
they  all  have  an  overriding  interest  in 
improving  the  quality  of  life  of  their  peo- 
ple. And  they  have  an  overriding  inter- 
est in  enriching  the  quality  of  American 
civilization.  These  interests  will  only  be 
served  by  looking  at  the  metropolitan 
area  as  a  whole,  and  planning  and  work- 
ing for  its  development. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

To  give  greater  force  and  effectiveness 
to  our  effort  in  the  cities  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Our  urban  problems  are  of  a  scope  and 
magnitude  that  demand  representation 
at  the  highest  level  of  Government.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  was 
created  two  decades  ago.  It  has  taken 
on  many  new  programs.  Others  are 
proposed  in  this  message.  Much  of  our 
hopes  for  American  progress  will  depend 
on  the  effectiveness  with  which  these 
programs  are  carried  forward.  These 
problems  are  already  in  the  front  rank 
of  national  concern  and  interest.  They 
deserve  to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  Gov- 
ernment as  well. 

The  new  Department  will  consist  of  all 
the  present  programs  of  HHFA.  In  ad- 
dition it  will  be  primarily  responsible  for 
Federal  participation  in  metropolitan 
area  thinking  and  planning.  This  new 
Department  will  provide  a  focal  point  for 
thought  and  innovation  and  imagination 
about  the  problems  of  our  cities.  It  will 
cooperate  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
including  those  responsible  for  programs 
providing  essential  education,  health, 
employment,  and  social  services.  And  it 
will  work  to  strengthen  the  constructive 
relationships  between  Nation,  State,  and 
city — the  creative  federalism — which  is 
essential  to  progress.  This  partnership 
will  demand  the  leadership  of  mayors, 
Governors,  and  State  legislatures. 

INCENTIVES    TO    METROPOLITAN    AREA    COOPERA- 
TION 

The  Federal  Government  cannot,  and 
should  not,  require  the  communities 
which  make  up  a  metropolitan  area  to 
cooperate  against  their  will  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems.  But  we  can  offer 
incentives  to  metropolitan  area  planning 
and  cooperation.  We  can  help  those  who 
want  to  make  the  effort  but  lack  the 
trained  personnel  and  other  necessary 
resources.  And  the  new  Department 
should  have  regional  representatives  in 
oiu:  metropolitan  areas  to  assist,  where 
assistance  is  requested,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  metropolitan  area  plans. 

We  already  have  Federal  programs  in 
which  assistance  depends  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  soimdly  conceived  metropoli- 
tan area  plans,  such  as  the  mass  trans- 
portation program  passed  by  the  88th 
Congress.  This  program  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  one  of  our  most  critical  and 
urgent  needs — a  transportation  system 
which  can  relieve  congestion  and  make  it 
possible  for  people  to  travel  with  com- 
parative ease  to  places  of  work,  learn- 
ing, and  pleasure. 


I  am  proposing  other  programs  which 
will  also  require  sound,  long-range  devel- 
opment programs  as  a  condition  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Wherever  it  can  be  done 
without  leaving  vital  needs  unmet,  exist- 
ing programs  will  also  be  keyed  to  plan- 
ning requirements. 

Among  the  most  vital  needs  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  is  the  requirement  for 
basic  community  facilities — for  water 
and  sewerage.  Many  existing  systems 
are  obsolete  or  need  major  rehabilitation. 
And  population  growth  will  require  a 
vastly  increased  effort  in  years  ahead. 

These  basic  facilities,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, require  cooperation  among  adjacent 
communities.  I  propose  a  program  of 
matching  grants  to  local  goverrmients  for 
building  new  basic  community  facilities 
with  an  appropriation  of  $100  million 
for  fiscal  1966.  These  grants  will  be 
contingent  upon  comprehensive,  area- 
wide  planning  for  future  growth;  and 
will  be  made  only  for  projects  consistent 
with  such  planning. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to 
sound  programs  for  future  needs  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  desirable  land  for 
public  buildings  and  other  facihties.  As 
growth  is  foreseen  it  should  be  possible 
to  acquire  land  in  advance  of  its  actual 
use.  Thus,  when  the  need  arises,  the 
land  will  be  there.  I  recommend  a  Fed- 
eral program  for  financial  assistance  to 
help  in  this  advance  acquisition  of  land. 
Federal  grants  would  be  made  available 
to  cover  the  interest  charges  for  5  years 
on  loans  obtained  by  public  bodies.  Thus 
we  will  cover  the  costs  during  the  period 
before  the  facilities  are  constructed. 

Last  year  alone  1  milUon  acres  were 
urbanized.  As  our  cities  spread,  far  too 
often  we  create  the  ugliness  and  waste 
which  we  call  urban  sprawl.  At  times  we 
find  we  have  built  new  slum  areas  in  our 
suburbs.  Some  of  our  programs  are  de- 
signed to  stem  this  tide  by  helping  city 
governments  to  plan  then-  growth.  But 
we  must  continue  to  depend  upon  the 
private  developer  and  lender  for  most  of 
our  construction.  And  they  sometimes 
lack  the  economic  resources  to  insure 
high  standards  of  development.  I  there- 
fore recommend  a  program  of  federally 
insured  private  loans,  backed  by  Federal 
mortgage  purchases  where  necessary,  to 
finance  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  land  for  entire  new  communities  and 
planned  subdivisions. 

This  program  should  enable  us  to  help 
build  better  suburbs.  And  it  will  also 
make  it  easier  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  brandnew  conununities  on  the 
rim  of  the  city.  Often  such  communities 
can  help  break  the  pattern  of  central  city 
ghettos  by  providing  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  In  suburban  areas. 

This  program  will  be  complemented 
with  a  program  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  land  development  agen- 
cies. Under  this  program  public  bodies 
would  acquire  land,  install  basic  facili- 
ties, and  then  resell  the  improved  land 
to  private  builders  for  the  construction 
of  suburbs  or  new  communities. 

All  of  these  programs  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  existence  of  areawide 
planning  for  growth  to  which  the  aided 
developments  must  conform.  They  are 
designed   to   stimulate    the   farsighted 
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planning  for  future  growth  which  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  prevent  sprawl  and 
new  slums,  and  to  create  standards  which 
will  guarantee  a  decent  environment  for 
our  future  city  dwellers  whatever  their 
race  or  income.  In  addition,  these  pro- 
grams should  enable  us  to  build  better 
suburbs,  since  it  will  be  possible  to  ac- 
quire land  and  improve  it  before  the  im- 
minent approach  of  the  city  has  sent 
costs  skyrocketing  upward. 

RESOURCES    FOR  PLANNING 

To  plan  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  an  entire  metropolitan  area  takes 
a  wide  range  of  skills  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  trained  people.  These  vital  hu- 
man resources  are  in  short  supply.  They 
are  beyond  the  command  of  many  of  our 
cities.  To  help  meet  this  need  I  propose 
to  establish  an  Institute  of  Urban  Devel- 
opment as  part  of  the  new  Department. 

This  Institute  will  help  support  train- 
ing of  local  officials  in  a  wide  range  of 
administrative  and  program  skills.  It 
will  administer  grants  to  States  and 
cities  for  studies  and  the  other  basic 
work  which  are  the  foundation  of  long- 
term  programs.  And  it  will  support  re- 
search aimed  especially  at  reducing  the 
costs  of  building  and  home  construction 
through  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology. 

TEMPORARY    NATIONAL    COMMISSION 

Good  planning  for  our  metropolitan 
areas  will  take  not  only  determination, 
the  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  added  re- 
sources, it  will  also  take  knowledge, 
more  knowledge  than  we  have  now.  We 
need  to  study  the  structure  of  building 
codes  across  the  country:  their  impact 
on  housing  costs,  how  building  codes  can 
be  simplified  and  made  more  uniform, 
and  how  housing  codes  might  be  more 
effectively  enforced  to  help  eliminate 
slums. 

Zoning  regulations  also  affect  both  the 
cost  and  pattern  of  development.  We 
must  better  learn  how  zoning  can  be 
made  consistent  with  sound  urban  devel- 
opment. 

Few  factors  have  greater  impact  on 
cost,  on  land  speculation,  and  on  the  abil- 
ity of  private  enterprise  to  respond  to  the 
public  interest  than  local  and  Federal 
tax  policies.  These,  too,  must  be  exam- 
ined to  determine  how  they  can  best 
serve  the  public  interest. 

Finally,  we  must  begin  to  develop  bet- 
ter and  more  realistic  standards  for  sub- 
urban development.  Even  where  local 
authorities  wish  to  prevent  sprawl  and 
blight,  to  preserve  natural  beauty  and 
insure  decent,  durable  housing  they  find 
it  difficult  to  know  what  standards  should 
be  expected  of  private  builders.  We 
must  examine  what  kinds  of  standards 
are  both  economically  feasible  and  will 
provide  livable  suburbs. 

To  examine  all  these  problems  I  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  a  Tem- 
porary National  Commission  on  Codes, 
Zoning,  Taxation,  and  Development 
Standards.  I  predict  that  the  body 
masked  by  such  an  unwieldy  name  may 
emerge  with  ideas  and  instruments  for  a 
revolutionary  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  American  city. 

This  entire  range  of  programs  is  de- 
signed to  help  us  begin  to  think  and  act 


across  historic  boundaries  to  enrich  the 
life  of  the  people  of  our  metropolitan 
areas.  We  do  not  believe  such  planning 
is  a  cure-all  or  a  panacea.  It  can  some- 
times be  a  slender  reed.  It  must  be  flex- 
ible and  open  to  change.  And  we  can- 
not wait  for  completed  plans  before  try- 
ing to  meet  urgent  needs  in  many  areas. 
But  it  will  teach  us  to  think  on  a  scale  as 
large  as  the  problem  itself,  and  act  to 
prepare  for  the  future  as  well  as  to  repair 
the  past. 

I  hope  that,  as  time  goes  by,  more  and 
more  of  our  Federal  programs  can  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  metropoli- 
tan area  programs.  For  in  this  approach 
lies  one  of  our  brightest  hopes  for  the 
effective  use  of  local  as  well  as  Federal 
resources  in  improving  the  American  city. 

THE   PHYSICAL   ENVIRONMENT 

We  owe  the  quality  of  American  hous- 
ing to  the  initiative  and  vitality  of  our 
private  housing  industry.  It  has  pro- 
vided the  homes  which  have  made  most 
of  our  citizens  the  best  housed  people  in 
the  world.  Our  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  work  in  support  of 
private  efifort,  and  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  which  can  only  be  met  through 
Government  action. 

After  World  War  II  we  worked  to  re- 
vitalize the  housing  market  and  provide 
homes  for  a  growing  number  of  our  peo- 
ple. This  effort  has  been  successful  far 
beyond  our  initial  hopes.  However,  the 
problem  now  has  a  different  shape.  It  is 
not  enough  simply  to  build  more  and 
more  units  of  housing.  We  must  build 
neighborhoods  and  communities.  This 
means  combining  construction  with  so- 
cial services  and  community  facilities. 
It  means  to  build  so  that  people  can  live 
in  attractive  surroundings  sharing  a 
strong  sense  of  community. 

To  meet  new  objectives  we  must  work 
to  redirect,  modernize,  and  streamline 
our  housing  programs.  I  will  ask  the 
Congress  to  begin  the  process  this  year, 
while  continuing  those  programs  which 
are  providing  necessary  assistance. 

We  hope  to  achieve  a  large  increase  of 
homes  for  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies— those  in  greatest  need  of  assist- 
ance— through  an  array  of  old  and  new 
instruments  designed  to  work  together 
toward  a  single  goal :  To  insist  on  stricter 
enforcement  of  housing  codes  by  commu- 
nities receiving  Federal  aid,  thus  mount- 
ing an  intensified  attack  on  slums. 

But  such  insistence  is  not  realistic,  and 
often  not  desirable,  unless  we  can  pro- 
vide realistic  alternatives  to  sltmi  hous- 
ing. We  will  do  this  by- 
Providing  rent  supplements  for  fami- 
lies across  a  wide  range  of  lower  and 
moderate  income  brackets  so  they  can 
afford  decent  housing  ; 

Providing  rent  supplement  assistance 
to  those  forced  out  of  their  homes  by 
code  enforcement  and  all  forms  of  fed- 
erally assisted  Government  action,  from 
highways  to  urban  renewal; 

Using  both  urban  renewal  funds  and 
public  housing  funds  to  rehabilitate  ex- 
isting housing  and  make  it  available  to 
low  and  moderate  income  families. 
There  is  no  reason  to  tear  down  and  re- 
build if  existing  housing  can  be  improved 
and  made  desirable; 


Emphasizing  residential  construction 
and  rehabilitation  on  a  neighborhood- 
wide  scale  in  the  urban  renewal  program 

These  instruments,  combined  with  ex- 
isting public  housing  and  direct  loan 
programs,  will  greatly  strengthen  our  ex- 
isting effort.  They  should  offer  direct 
assistance  to  the  housing  of  1  million 
families  over  the  next  4  years.  More- 
over they  will  immensely  add  to  our  flexi- 
bility in  the  process  of  building  neighbor- 
hoods. 

RENT    SUPPLEMENTS 

The  most  crucial  new  instrument  in 
our  effort  to  improve  the  American  city 
is  the  rent  supplement. 

Up  to  now  Government  programs  for 
low  and  moderate  income  famihes  have 
concentrated  on  either  direct  financing 
of  construction;  or  on  making  below-the- 
market-rate  loans  to  private  builders. 
We  now  propose  to  add  to  these  programs 
through  direct  payment  of  a  portion  of 
the  rent  of  needy  individuals  and  fami- 
lies. 

The  homes  themselves  will  be  built 
by  private  builders,  with  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  insurance,  and, 
where  necessary,  mortgage  purchases  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation. The  major  Federal  assistance  will 
be  the  rent  supplement  payment  for  each 
eligible  family. 

This  approach  has  immense  potential 
advantages  over  low-interest  loan  pro- 
grams : 

First,  its  flexibility  will  allow  us  to  help 
people  across  a  much  broader  range  of 
income  than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 
And  it  will  therefore  make  it  possible 
significantly  to  increase  the  supply  of 
housing  available  to  those  of  moderate 
income. 

Second,  the  payment  can  be  keyed  to 
the  income  of  the  family.  Those  with 
lower  incomes  will  receive  a  greater  sup- 
plement. Under  present  direct-loan  pro- 
grams the  amount  of  the  subsidy  is  the 
same  for  all  who  live  in  a  federally  as- 
sisted development  regardless  of  individ- 
ual need. 

Third,  the  amount  of  assistance  can 
be  reduced  as  family  income  rises.  It 
can  be  ended  completely  when  income 
reaches  an  adequate  level.  Thus  we  will 
not  end  up,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
helping  those  who  no  longer  need  help. 

Fourth,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  evict 
from  their  homes  those  whose  income 
has  risen  above  the  point  of  need.  This 
will  eliminate  what  is  often  a  great  per- 
sonal hardship. 

Fifth,  since  the  supplement  is  flexible 
it  will  permit  us  to  encourage  housing  in 
which  families  of  different  incomes,  and 
in  different  age  groups,  can  live  together. 
It  will  make  it  unnecessaiT  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  and  even  require  the 
segregation  by  income  level  which  de- 
tracts from  the  variety  and  quality  of 
urban  life. 

In  the  long  run  this  may  prove  the 
most  effective  instrtunent  of  our  new 
housing  policy.  In  order  to  give  it  a 
fair  chance  we  are  limiting  it  to  care- 
fully designed  categories  of  need — 

In  a  program  of  rental  and  coopera- 
tive housing  for  those  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  displaced  by  Govern- 
ment action  or  now  living  in  substandard 
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housing.  The  subsidy  will  help  them 
pay  rent  or  meet  pajanents  on  a  fed- 
erally insured  mortgage. 

In  a  program  of  homeownership  for 
those  displaced  or  living  in  substand- 
ard housing  who  display  a  capacity  for 
increasing  income  and  eventually  own- 
ing their  own  home. 

In  a  program  to  provide  a  broader 
range  of  housing  for  the  elderly  with  in- 
adequate incomes.  The  existing  direct 
loan  program  for  the  elderly  will  con- 
tinue at  its  existing  level  with  the  funds 
already  provided  by  the  Congress.  I  in- 
tend to  insure  a  steadily  increasing  sup- 
ply of  federally  assisted  housing  for 
older  Americans. 

On  this  basis  our  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram should  finance  more  than  500,000 
homes  over  the  next  4  years,  while  im- 
proving our  ability  to  make  these  homes 
serve  the  social  needs  of  those  who  live 
in  them.  If  it  works  as  well  as  we  ex- 
pect, it  should  be  possible  to  phase  out 
most  of  our  existing  programs  of  low- 
interest  loans. 

REHABILITATION 

We  have  concentrated  almost  all  our 
past  effort  on  building  new  units,  when 
it  is  often  possible  to  improve,  rebuild, 
and  rehabilitate  existing  homes  with  less 
cost  and  less  human  dislocation.  Even 
some  areas  now  classed  as  slums  can  be 
made  decent  places  to  live  with  intensive 
rehabilitation.  In  this  way  it  may  often 
be  possible  to  meet  our  housing  objec- 
tives without  tearing  people  away  from 
their  familiar  neighborhoods  and 
friends.  Sometimes  the  same  objective 
can  be  achieved  by  helping  local  authori- 
ties to  lease  standard  homes  for  low-rent 
families. 

I  recommend  a  change  in  the  public 
housing  formula  so  that  we  can  more 
readily  use  public  housing  funds  to  ac- 
quire and  rehabilitate  existing  dwell- 
ings— and  to  permit  local  authorities  to 
lease  standard  housing  for  low-rent 
families.  This  will  assist  particularly  in 
providing  housing  for  large  families. 

I  recommend  the  iise  of  urban  renewal 
funds  to  permit  low-income  homeown- 
ers to  repair  their  homes  and  nonprofit 
sponsors  to  rehabilitate  and  operate 
homes  for  low-income  families  at  rents 
they  can  afford. 

I  have  recommended  the  appropriation 
of  fimds  for  low-interest  rehabilitation 
loans  under  urban  renewal,  designed  to 
help  rescue  our  existing  housing  from 
blight  and  decay.  , 

EXISTING     PROGRAMS 

I  ask  Congress  to  continue,  on  a  modi- 
fled  basis,  the  existing  housing  programs 
which  have  proven  their  ability  to  meet 
important  needs.  But  I  also  wish  to  state 
my  intention  to  reduce  or  eliminate  these 
programs  whenever  new  and  more  flexi- 
ble instruments  have  shown  they  can  do 
a  better  job. 

The  public  housing  program  should  be 
continued  with  an  authorization  ample 
enough  to  permit  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  units  as  well  as  to  con- 
duct a  program  of  rehabilitation. 

I  ask  the  continuation,  at  the  rate  of 
40,000  additional  units  for  fiscal  1966, 
of  the  program  of  belovz-market-interest- 
rate  mortgage  purchases  for  housing  for 
moderate-income  families.    At  the  same 


time  we  must  recognize  that  the  benefits 
of  this  program  are  decreasing  as  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  Federal  borrowing  narrows 
the  difference  between  the  interest  we 
ask  and  that  demanded  in  the  private 
market. 

I  urge  continued  support  for  om-  col- 
lege housing  program  which  is  struggling 
to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  a  rising  vol- 
ume of  students. 

I  ask  that  our  urban  renewal  program 
be  increased  to  a  level  of  $750  miUion  a 
year  by  1968.  This  program  has  done 
much  to  help  our  cities.  But  we  have  also 
learned,  through  hard  experience,  that 
there  is  more  to  eliminating  slums  and 
building  neighborhoods  than  knocking 
down  old  buildings  and  putting  up  new 
ones. 

Through  using  funds  for  rebuilding 
existing  housing  and  by  providing  more 
and  better  assistance  to  families  forced 
out  by  urban  renewal,  we  can  make  this 
program  better  serve  the  people  it  is 
meant  to  help.  We  will  continue  to  use 
urban  renewal  to  help  revitalize  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  districts  which  are 
the  economic  base  of  the  central  city. 
But  this  program  should  be  more  and 
more  concentrated  on  the  development 
of  residential  areas  so  that  all  our  tools — 
from  the  poverty  program  to  education 
and  construction — can  be  used  together 
to  create  meaningful  and  livable  com- 
munities within  the  city. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  cities  must 
develop  long-range  programs  which  take 
into  account  human  as  well  as  construc- 
tion needs.  Therefore  I  recommend  that 
every  city  of  50,000  or  larger  develop  a 
community  renewal  program  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  help  for  urban  renewal. 
These  programs  will  provide  an  orderly 
schedule  and  pattern  for  development  of 
areas  of  blight  and  decay — combining 
social  and  educational  services  with  the 
planning  of  physical  construction. 

NEIGHBORHOOD   PAdLITIES 

A  community  must  offer  added  dimen- 
sions to  the  possibilities  of  daily  life.  It 
must  meet  the  individual's  most  pressing 
needs  and  provide  places  for  recreation 
and  for  meeting  with  neighbors.  I  there- 
fore recommend  a  new  program  of 
matching  grants  to  help  local  govern- 
ments build  multipurpose  neighborhood 
centers  for  health  and  recreation  and 
community  activity.  Related  to  our 
housing  programs,  these  centers  can  help 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  meet 
the  goal  of  creating  a  meaningful  com- 
''munity. 

At  the  same  time  these  centers  must 
not  be  isolated  expressions  of  interest. 
They  should  be  a  part  of  an  overall  pro- 
gram for  improving  the  life  of  people  in 
disadvantaged  areas.  Tlierefore,  I  am 
recommending  that  in  cities  participat- 
ing in  the  war  against  poverty  these 
grants  be  made  only  when  they  are  con- 
sistent with  an  approved  community  ac- 
tion program. 

BEAUTIFYING   THE    CITT 

In  my  message  on  natural  beauty  I 
pointed  out  that  much  of  the  effort  of 
the  new  conservation  would  be  directed 
toward  the  city.  I  recommend  changes 
in  the  open  space  program,  broadening 
its  authority  to  help  local  governments 
acquire  and  clear  areas  to  create  small 


parks  and  squares,  malls  and  play- 
grounds. In  addition,  I  reconrunend  spe- 
cial grants  to  cities  for  landscaping,  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  improvement  of 
city  parks  and  other  measures  to  bring 
beauty  and  nature  to  the  city  dweller. 

But  beauty  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
trees  and  parks.  The  attractiveness  of 
our  cities  depends  upon  the  design  and 
architecture  of  buildings  and  blocks  and 
entire  urban  neighborhoods.  I  intend  to 
take  further  steps  to  insure  that  Federal 
construction  does  not  contribute  to  drab 
and  ugly  architecture.  But  in  this  field, 
as  in  so  many  others,  most  of  our  hopes 
rest  on  the  concern  and  work  of  local 
governments  and  private  citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

This  message  can  only  deal  with  a 
fragment  of  the  effort  increasingly  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  American  city.  The  creation 
of  jobs,  the  war  against  poverty,  support 
for  education  and  health,  programs  for 
natural  beauty  and  antipollution  are 
all  part  of  an  effort  to  build  the  great 
cities  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  our 
hopes  for  a  Great  Society. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  most  of  our  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  help  all  the  people, 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  We  do  not 
intend  to  forget  or  neglect  those  who  live 
on  the  farms,  in  villages,  and  in  small 
towns.  Coordinated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  programs  I  have 
outlined  above  can  do  much  to  meet 
rural  America's  need  for  housing  and  the 
development  of  better  communities. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  intended 
to  help  the  poor  and  those  stripped  of 
opportunity.  But  our  goal  is  more  am- 
bitious than  that.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
every  American.  In  this  quest  the  fu- 
ture of  the  American  city  will  play  the 
most  vital  role.  There  are  a  few  whose 
aflBuence  enables  them  to  move  through 
the  city  guarded  and  masked  from  the 
realities  of  the  life  around  them.  But 
they  are  few  indeed.  For  the  rest  of  us 
the  quality  and  condition  of  our  lives 
is  inexorably  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the 
community  in  which  we  live.  Slimis  and 
ugliness,  crime  and  congestion,  growth 
and  decay  inevitably  touch  the  life  of 
all.  Those  who  would  like  to  enjoy  the 
lovely  parks  of  some  of  our  great  cities 
soon  realize  that  neither  wealth  nor  posi- 
tion fully  protects  them  against  the  fail- 
ures of  society.  Even  among  strangers, 
we  are  neighbors. 

We  are  still  only  groping  toward  solu- 
tion. The  next  decade  should  be  a  time 
of  experimentation.  Our  cities  will  not 
settle  into  a  drab  uniformity  directed 
from  a  single  center.  Each  will  choose 
its  own  course  of  development — whether 
it  is  to  unite  communities  or  build  en- 
tirely new  metropolitan  areas.  We  will 
seek  new  ways  to  structure  our  suburbs 
and  our  transportation;  new  techniques 
for  introducing  beauty  and  improving 
homes.  This  is  an  effort  which  must 
command  the  most  talented  and  trained 
of  our  people,  and  call  upon  administra- 
tors and  officials  to  act  with  generosity 
of  vision  and  spaciousness  of  imagina- 
tion. 

I  believe  today's  proposals  are  an  im- 
portant start  along  that   road.     They 
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should  help  us  to  look  upon  the  city  as 
it  really  is:  a  vast  and  myriad  complex 
of  homes  and  communities,  people  and 
their  needs,  hopes  and  frustrations.  It 
can  liberate  the  expectations  of  men,  or 
it  can  crush  them  in  body  and  spirit. 

For  underneath  all  the  rest,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  all  we  do,  is  the  effort 
to  protect,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
modem  world,  values  as  old  as  this  Na- 
tion and  the  civilization  from  which  it 
comes.  We  work  in  our  cities  to  satisfy 
our  needs  for  shelter  and  work  and  the 
ability  to  command  a  satisfying  way  of 
life.  We  wish  to  create  a  city  where 
men  and  women  can  feed  the  hunger  of 
the  spirit  for  beauty  and  have  access  to 
the  best  of  man's  work;  where  educa- 
tion and  the  richness  of  diversity  expands 
our  horizons  and  extends  our  expecta- 
tions. But  we  also  look  for  something 
more. 

The  American  city  should  be  a  collec- 
tion of  communities  where  every  mem- 
ber has  a  right  to  belong.  It  should  be 
a  place  where  every  man  feels  safe  on  his 
streets  and  in  the  house  of  his  friends. 
It  should  be  a  place  where  each  individ- 
ual's dignity  and  self-respect  is  strength- 
ened by  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
neighbors.  It  should  be  a  place  where 
each  of  us  can  find  the  satisfaction  and 
warmth  which  comes  only  from  being 
a  member  of  the  community  of  man. 
This  is  what  man  sought  at  the  dawn 
of  civilization.  It  is  what  we  seek  today. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  2,  1965. 


PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON     THE 
CITIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment legislation  recommended  in  the 
President's  message  on  the  cities. 

Although  we  are  launched  on  the 
greatest  period  of  growth  in  our  histoiT, 
we  are  still  without  tools  adequate  to 
direct  the  growth  in  channels  most  bene- 
ficial for  our  society.  Certainly,  if  we 
are  to  achieve  the  Great  Society  which 
President  Johnson  envisions,  we  must 
plan  and  execute  our  plans  with  greater 
efiBciency  and  force. 

The  pressures  of  modern  change,  the 
great  growth  of  our  population  are 
threatening  to  blight  and  even  destroy 
the  charm  of  our  cities. 

The  expansion  of  our  urban  areas  is 
too  frequently  unplanned;  housing  is 
sprawled  along  the  highways;  commu- 
nity facilities — including  schools  and 
health  facilities — are  inadequate  and 
sometimes  totally  lacking;  space,  a  pre- 
cious asset,  is  consumed  in  disorderly 
fashion  and  at  a  frightening  rate  when 
one  considers  the  future  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing population. 

This  housing  and  urban  development 
legislation  provides  a  tool  for  orderly 
planning  and  better  execution  of  the 
plans  for  community  growth. 


In  the  planned  towns  and  subdivisions 
which  can  now  be  seen  going  up  in  parts 
of  the  country  we  have  evidence  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  effective  plan- 
ning arrangements.  This  type  of  order- 
ly development  should  be  encouraged 
and  facilitated.  This  legislation  does  so, 
and  its  passage  will  be  a  boon  to  the 
communities  facing  problems  of  expan- 
sion which  they  cannot  solve  without 
Federal  hrtp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  permission  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
message  on  the  cities,  and  that  they  may 
also  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject,  if 
they  so  desire. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  President's  expres- 
sion of  continued  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  elderly  in  this  country. 
Sometimes,  when  I  see  the  administra- 
tion's profound  and  continuing  interest 
in  the  problems  of  poor  people,  I  wonder 
whether  the  old  people  are  not  being  lost 
in  the  process.  The  elderly  generally 
labor  under  the  double  handicap  of  in- 
firmity and  lower  income.  As  a  result, 
their  problems  are  heavier  under  the 
double  burden. 

But  here,  today,  I  see  a  clear  indication 
that  this  administration  is  unequivocally 
behind  efforts  to  lift  these  burdens  from 
the  backs  of  America's  old  people.  The 
housing  problem  is  one  key  expression  of 
their  need,  since  it  makes  visible  their 
inadequate  incomes,  and  their  inadequate 
community  support. 

Now  the  administration  has  gone  on 
record  to  offer  a  dramatic  solution  to 
these  problems  that  amplifies  the  exist- 
ing housing  programs  for  the  elderly. 

I  am  particularly  cheered  to  know  that 
there  is  no  intent  to  scrap  any  of  the 
current  elderly  housing  programs,  but 
rather  to  enlarge  upon  them.  Too  many 
groups  have  expressed  an  Interest  in 
helping  to  develop  elderly  housing  for  us 
to  abandon  this  fine  approach  to  better 
living  for  our  seniors. 

I  want  to  commend  the  administration 
in  this  endeavor,  and  pledge  my  support 
as  it  tries  to  work  out  the  actual  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  details  of  its  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
in  support  of  the  proposed  housing  and 
urban  development  legislation  as  sug- 
gested in  the  President's  message  today. 
I  urge  its  passage  particularly  because  its 
provisions  fit  into  the  national  effort  that 
is  being  made  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
poverty. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  labor  the  point  to  be  made — that  pov- 
erty and  inadequate  housing  are  found 
together.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous ways  in  which  poverty  shows 
itself  is  in  the  inadequate  housing  In 
which  the  poor  are  forced  to  live.  The 
impoverished  live  in  dwellings  lacking 
in  basic  amenities,  in  bad  physical  con- 
dition, and  which  are  a  serious  threat 
to  their  health. 


In  1960,  housing  census  figures  showed 
clearly  the  relationship  between  low  in- 
come  and  bad  housing.  Of  nearly  8.5 
million  housing  units  counted  substand- 
ard  in  that  census,  almost  4  million,  or 
47  percent,  were  occupied  by  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000;  and 
another  1.3  million,  or  16  percent,  were 
occupied  by  families  having  incomes 
between  $2,000  and  $3,000. 

We  cannot  say  that  poverty  is  syn- 
onymous with  poor  housing,  but  these 
figures  certainly  show  that  there  is  a 
high  incidence  of  low  income  and  bad 
housing  among  families  with  incomes 
at  the  poverty  levels. 

Better  housing  will  not  end  poverty, 
but  better  housing  is  a  mighty  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  message  today,  calling  for  aids 
to  expand  the  supply  of  housing  for  the 
low-income  groups,  is  a  necessary  weapon 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
paradox  of  massive  growth  being  accom- 
panied by  decay  in  urban  America  has 
finally  taught  us  that  these  problems  are 
complex  and  that  our  former  remedies 
and  approaches  need  to  be  coordinated 
more  realistically  and  focused  more  in- 
tensely. The  Federal  Government  first 
recognized  this  in  1947  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Housing  and  Home  fi- 
nance Agency.  In  that  postwar  year,  the 
problem  was  to  stimulate  production  of 
housing.  HHFA  was  made  responsible 
for  the  general  coordination  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  functionally  separate  housing 
finance  programs — the  mortgage  insur- 
ance program  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  the  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  local  communities  to  provide 
public  housing  for  low-income  families. 

Now  18  years  later,  we  find  HHFA  still 
coordinating  these  programs — although 
they  are  greatly  expanded — and  adminis- 
tering a  wide  range  of  other  programs 
including  urban  renewal  and  redevelop- 
ment, urban  and  metropolitan  planning, 
open-space  land,  mass  transit,  and  com- 
munity facilities.  This  Agency's  housing 
responsibilities  have  grown  to  embrace 
support  for  the  mortgage  market,  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  through  private  and 
public  financing,  and  many  types  of  spe- 
cial housing  needs  such  as  low-  and 
moderate-income,  college,  and  disaster 
housing. 

The  Federal  participation  in  urban  de- 
velopment and  housing  has  been  built 
up  bit  by  bit — even  piecemeal — until  it 
is  now  a  large  and  diverse  involvement. 
It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  re- 
apportionment is  going  to  make  State 
legislatures  more  sensitive  to  urban  prob- 
lems and  that  they  will  join  cities  in  ask- 
ing further  Federal  assistance.  I  predict 
that  these  legislatures  will  create  many 
new  special  districts,  authorities,  and  re- 
gional associations  to  deal  with  problems 
that  do  not  respect  city  limits  or  county 
or  even  State  lines. 

The  Congress  needs  to  combine  in  a 
more  orderly  fashion  the  many  Federal 
activities  in  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment to  face  these  challenges.  New  pro- 
grams should  not  be  piecemeal,  but 
should  evolve  in  terms  of  overall  com- 
munity and  regional  development. 
Although  planning  and  development  are 
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done  locally,  they  can  be  encouraged  and 
accelerated  by  a  coordinated  and  refined 
Federal  participation.  To  attain  this  I 
loin  President  Johnson  In  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  create  without  delay  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dynamics  unleashed  by  the  accelerating 
growth  and  changes  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  this  Nation  are  awesome  to 
think  about  when  one  realizes  that  an 
estimated  additional  45  million  individ- 
uals have  crowded  into  these  urbanized 
areas  in  the  past  25  yeaxs. 

President  Johnson's  message  on  the 
cities  calls  for  a  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  planning  assistance 
to  help  communities  to  prevent  growth 
from  becoming  chaos. 

It  is  difficult  to  grasjj  what  an  impact 
such  numbers  have  on  water,  sewer,  and 
transportation  systems,  on  recreational 
facilities,  educational  institutions,  utili- 
ties, and  on  and  on  it  goes.  Just  imagine, 
for  one  thing,  how  much  more  trash  and 
garbage  45  million  people  will  put  out 
the  back  door  each  week. 

These  demands  appear  never  to  stand 
still,  but  instead  continue  to  rise  at  ever- 
accelerating  rates,  and  these  dynamics 
recognize  no  boundaries  of  political  sub- 
divisions—not city  limit  lines,  not  county 
lines,  and  not  even  State  lines. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  for  some 
time  the  need  for  planning  in  transporta- 
tion, land  use,  in  recreation,  and  public 
facilities.   Federal  assistance  for  this  has 
been  available  for  some  time  now.    But 
this  planning  in  many  cases  is  attacking 
the  problems  piecemeal  on  a  one-at-a- 
time  or  one-after-another   basis.    The 
massiveness  and  rapidity  of  change  in 
our  urban  areas  do  not  permit  us  the 
luxury  of  such  a  leisurely  pace  in  plan- 
ning.   Indeed,    circumstances    demand 
*  planning  on  a  scale  matching  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  urgency  of  these  changes. 
I  join  President  Johnson  in  recom- 
mending that  this  Congress  not  only  con- 
tinue the  Federal   plamiing  assistance 
being  provided  but  also  encourage,  and 
indeed  require,  where  related  to  other 
Federal  aids,  comprehensive,  wide  area 
planning.     This  will   help  correct  un- 
wholesome,   uncomfortable,     and    un- 
sightly conditions   in  and   around  our 
towns  and  cities  and  insure  that  new 
construction  will  contribute  to  the  or- 
derly growth  and  development  of  our 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  begin  my  remarks  in  support  of  the 
President's  message  on  the  cities  by  quot- 
ing in  part  from  the  President's  vision 
of  the  Great  Society  as  "the  time  when 
every  slum  is  gone  from  every  city  In 
America,  and  America  is  beautiful." 

I  urge  careful  consideration  and  speedy 
enactment  of  the  legislation  that  will  be 
proposed  because  it  Will  offer  a  spring- 
board for  achieving  an  America  without 
slums,  with  decent  housing  for  all,  with 
open  space  for  our  spiritual  and  physical 
refreshment,  with  community  facilities 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  a  growing  pop- 
ulation, and  with  aids  to  planning  and 
execution  of  plans  that  will  indeed  make 
for  a  beautiful  America. 

To  appreciate  the  urgency  for  this  leg- 
islation we  need  only  (to  examine  the  cat- 


alog of  our  urban  problems  and  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that,  as  President  John- 
son has  pointed  out,  the  cities  are  places 
in  which  "it  is  harder  and  harder  to  live 
the  good  life." 

Our  cities  are  now  the  homes  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  trend  toward  urbanization  Is 
continuing.  We  must  act  to  reverse  the 
cities'  image  as  bad  places  to  live.  That 
is  the  intent  of  this  message  wliich  seeks 
to  help  the  cities  build  adequate  housing, 
set  aside  open  space  and  develop  new 
suburbs,  replace  or  rehabilitate  slum 
areas,  provide  community  facilities  and 
neighborhood  centers.  In  short,  it  seeks 
to  help  our  urban  communities  to  im- 
prove urban  life,  to  make  of  the  cities 
conununities  which  promote,  not  hinder, 
the  good  life. 

The  concept  of  Federal  aid  is  now  well 
established  in  these  programs,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  right  one. 

While  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
much  to  stimulate  and  aid  development 
of  local  programs,  their  effectiveness  re- 
quires local  initiative  and  the  effort  of  lo- 
cal government  at  every  level,  as  well  as 
of  individual  citizens,  business,  and  other 
groups.  Only,  thus,  with  cooperation  at 
all  levels,  can  we  hope  to  meet  success- 
fully the  challenge  of  remaking  our 
cities  "with,"  as  Jefferson  so  eloquently 
phrased  it,  "an  eye  to  the  effect  made 
upon  the  human  spirit  by  being  contin- 
ually surrounded  with  a  maximum  of 
beauty." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  talk  briefiy  about  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  the  new  housing  and  urban 
development  legislation  for  1965  because 
they  offer  us  an  opportunity  to  right 
many  wrongs  that  we  Americans  have 
committed  over  many  years. 

Look  at  our  country  today — its  coim- 
tryside  a  monument  to  ugliness,  many 
forests  all  but  denuded,  its  roadsides 
junkyards  and  lined  with  lurid  signs,  its 
cities  decayed  and  deteriorated. 

Is  there  no  hope  for  "America  the 
Beautiful"? 

Yes  there  is.  We  have  been  shown  the 
way  through  such  programs  as  urban  re- 
newal and  open  space  land  acquisition. 
In  urban  renewal  some  800  cities  are  now 
undertaking  1,800  projects.  From  the 
slums  of  yesteryear  are  now  arising  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  buildings  and 
even  whole  new  neighborhoods,  cleaner, 
more  efficient,  and  more  livable  than  ever 
before. 

Also,  in  the  program  to  help  cities  ac- 
quire open  space,  300  applications  have 
been  approved,  for  a  total  of  125,773 
acres  that  have  been  purchased.  These 
will  be  saved  for  recreation,  scenic,  his- 
toric, and  conservation  pm'poses  for 
generations  to  come. 

This  is  a  good  record — but  it  is  not 
good  enough.  That  is  why  I  am  urging 
passage  of  the  kind  of  bill  proposed  in 
the  President's  message  on  the  cities.  It 
would  authorize  many  measures  for  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  urban  re- 
newal, open  space,  mass  transportation, 
community  facilities,  and  urban  plan- 
ning for  future  growth. 

It  is  the  opportimity  of  a  lifetime  for 
us  to  retrieve,  rebuild,  and  safeguard  the 


America  we  want — America  the  beauti- 
ful. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  within  striking  distance  of 
the  objective  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 — 
"a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American 
family." 

Through  the  urban  renewal  and  other 
housing  programs  we  have  eliminated 
thousands  of  acres  of  loathsome  slums, 
rehoused  more  than  100,000  families  in- 
to decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing, 
and  rebuilt  former  blighted  areas  with 
new  homes,  offices,  factories,  hospitals, 
schools,  universities,  cultural  facilities, 
and  recreation  areas. 

The  housing  and  urban  development 
program  for  1965  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  will  continue  the  momentum  of 
the  urban  renewal  program.  But  more 
than  that,  it  will  add  a  new  dimension  to 
urban  renewal — a  direct  tiein  with  the 
objectives  of  the  antipoverty  program. 

As  the  urban  renewal  program  has 
evolved,  we  have  seen  that,  more  and 
more,  it  has  involved  the  needs  of  people 
of  lower  and  middle  incomes.  They  are 
the  most  difficult  to  relocate,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  the  ones  who  can 
benefit  most  by  urban  renewal  and  the 
new  educational  and  employment  pro- 
grams stimulated  by  this  administration. 
The  new  bill  calls  for  a  much  greater 
consideration  of  the  human  involvement 
in  urban  renewal.  It  includes  increased 
aid  to  low-income  families  and  elderly 
persons;  housing  for  all  income  groups, 
particularly  those  least  able  to  afford 
decent  housing;  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing structures;  and  for  other  measures 
in  transportation,  urban  planning,  and 
public  housing. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are,  at  present,  576,000  families,  com- 
posed of  more  than  2,100,000  persons,  liv- 
ing in  federally  subsidized  dwellings  in 
2,200  communities  in  this  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  5  mil- 
lion families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  still  occupy  substandard  homes  in 
the  United  States.  They  include  vm- 
skilled  workers,  the  handicapped,  the 
minorities,  children,  and  others  who  live 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  barrel. 
For  most  of  these  people  to  secure  stand- 
ard housing,  they  would  have  to  either 
pay  rent  grossly  disproportionate  to  their 
small  incomes,  which  would  be  prohibi- 
tive, or  live  overcrowded,  which  is  unde- 
sirable. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Goverrunent 
has  a  duty  to  assist  people  below  a  cer- 
tain economic  level  to  find  decent  homes 
in  which  to  live,  and  the  best  solution  so 
far  advanced  toward  meeting  this  need  is 
public  housing. 

Public  housing  projects  have  not  only 
improved  the  condition  of  the  people  who 
live  in  them  but  they  have  raised  the 
standard  of  the  entire  neighborhood,  re- 
sulting in  healthier  communities  and  a 
greater  America.  Its  extension  and 
strengthening,  called  for  in  President 
Johnson's  message,  are  basic  to  solving 
our  problem  of  urban  poverty. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  the  cities 
offers  to  every  urban  and  suburban 
dweller  in  the  United  States  the  hope 
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that  solutions  to  the  many  and  con- 
stantly increasing  problems  which  beset 
our  cities  may  soon  be  brought  under 
control. 

Under  a  department  of  housing  and 
urban  development  such  as  his  message 
urges  creation  of,  the  blight  which  is  be- 
falling our  cities  could  be  halted;  imag- 
inative planning  techniques  could  avoid 
future  urban  blight;  urbanized  Amer- 
icans could  be  assured  of  adequate,  beau- 
tiful communities  with  sufficient  serv- 
ices to  accommodate  them  all,  and  the 
trends  toward  increase  in  crime  and 
school  dropouts  could  be  reversed. 

President  Johnson's  vision  of  urban- 
ized America  can  be  fulfilled  under  such 
a  bold,  sweeping  program  as  he  has  pro- 
posed, and  I  hope  the  89th  Congress  will 
make  possible  its  attainment  by  enact- 
ing the  legislation  he  has  requested. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  of 
the  postwar  baby  boom  is  now  arriving  at 
the  altar.  This  means  a  sudden  surge  in 
the  rate  of  new  family  formation — from 
half  of  a  million  to  about  a  million  new 
families  a  year.  Nearly  all  of  these  will 
find  their  future  in  urban  areas. 

This  fact  stresses  the  urgency  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  housing  and  urban  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  It  particularly 
underscores  the  crucial  need  for  meeting 
one  segment  of  our  housing  need  with 
new  and  efifective  means. 

I  refer  to  the  lower  middle  income  fam- 
ilies, already  a  major  part  of  the  problem 
area  of  housing  in  our  cities.  They  in- 
clude the  newcomers,  the  young  people, 
along  with  people  displaced  by  urban 
change,  the  elderly,  the  minority  groups, 
and  the  less  skilled  wage  earners  whose 
opportunities  we  must  improve. 

The  President  recommends  that  for 
this  left-out  group  we  institute  a  program 
of  rent  subsidies,  or  supplements,  that 
will  enable  this  group  to  find  decent 
housing  on  the  private  market.  Today 
we  provide  good  housing  within  the 
means  of  average  and  upper  income  peo- 
ple, and  public  housing  for  the  lowest 
income  group.  Between  these,  however, 
are  millions  who  are  forced  to  remain  in 
substandard  and  blighted  housing. 

We  need  the  President's  program  to 
serve  these  people.  We  need  it  to  solve 
the  pressing  needs  of  displaced  and  lower 
wage  people  in  our  cities.  We  need  it  to 
expand  the  market  for  private  housing 
production  consistent  with  our  growth. 

We  no  longer  can  temporize  with  or 
ignore  this  need.  I  join  with  President 
Johnson  in  advocating  this  new  program 
of  rent  subsidies  to  bring  these  people 
into  the  market  for  good  housing  and 
into  the  mainstream  of  healthy  com- 
munity life. 


March  2,  1965 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  today  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  subject  of  the  Private 
Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Private  Calendar  is  being  called  today, 
the  first  time  during  the  89th  Congress,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  history  behind,  as  well 
as  describe  the  workings  of,  this  calen- 
dar. I  hope  this  might  be  of  some  value 
to  the  Members  of  this  House,  especially 
our  newer  colleagues. 

Of  the  five  House  calendars,  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  is  the  one  to  which  all 
private  bills  are  referred.  Private  bills 
deal  with  specific  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, institutions,  and  so  forth,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  public  bills,  which  deal 
with  classes  only. 

Of  the  108  laws  approved  by  the  First 
Congress,  only  5  were  private  laws.  But, 
their  number  quickly  grew  as  the  wars 
of  the  new  Republic  produced  veterans 
and  veterans'  widows  seeking  pensions 
and  as  more  citizens  came  to  have  private 
claims  and  demands  against  the  Federal 
Government.  The  49th  Congress— 1885- 
87— the  first  Congress  for  which  complete 
workload  and  output  data  is  available- 
passed  1,031  private  laws,  as  compared 
with  434  public  laws.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  56th  Congress — 1899-1901— 
passed  1,498  private  laws  and  443  public 
laws— a  better  than  3-to-l  ratio. 

Private  bills  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  as  far  back  as 
1820,  and  a  calendar  of  private  bills  was 
established  in  1839,  These  bills  were  ini- 
tially brought  before  the  House  by  special 
orders,  but  the  62d  Congress — 1911-13 — 
changed  this  procedure  by  its  rule  XXIV, 
clause  6,  which  provided  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Private  Calendar  in  lieu  of 
special  orders.  This  rule  was  amended 
in  1932  and  then  adopted  in  its  present 
form  on  March  27,  1935. 

A  determined  effort  to  reduce  the  pri- 
vate bill  workload  of  the  Congress  was 
made  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Section  131  of  that  act 
banned  the  introduction  or  the  consid- 
eration of  four  types  of  private  bills: 
first,  those  authorizing  the  payment  of 
money  for  pensions;  second,  for  per- 
sonal or  property  damages  for  which  suit 
may  be  brought  under  the  Federal  tort 
claims  procedure;  third,  those  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
a  navigable  stream;  or.  fourth,  those  au- 
thorizing the  correction  of  a  military  or 
naval  record. 

This  ban  afforded  some  temporary  re- 
lief but  was  soon  offset  by  the  rising 
postwar  and  cold  war  flood  of  private 
immigration  bills.  The  82d  Congress — 
1951-53^passed  1.023  private  laws,  as 
compared  with  594  public  laws.  The  88th 
Congress— 1963-65 — passed  360  private 
laws  and  666  public  laws. 

Under  rule  XXIV,  clause  6,  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  is  called  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  of  each  month.  The  consid- 
eration of  Private  Calendar  bills  on  the 
first  Tuesday  is  mandatory  unless  dis- 
pensed with  by  two-thirds  vote.    On  the 


third  Tuesday,  however,  recognition  for 
consideration  of  the  Private  Calendar  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker  and 
does  not  take  precedence  over  other  priv. 
ileged  business  in  the  House. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month 
after  disposition  of  business  on  the 
Speaker's  table  for  reference  only,  the 
Speaker  directs  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar.  If  a  bill  called  is  objected  to 
by  two  or  more  Members,  it  is  auto- 
matically recommitted  to  the  committee 
reporting  it.  No  reservation  of  objec- 
tion is  entertained.  Bills  unobjected 
to  are  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month 
the  same  procedure  is  followed  with  the 
exception  that  omnibus  bills  embodying 
bills  previously  rejected  have  preference 
and  are  in  order  regardless  of  objection. 
Such  omnibus  bills  are  read  by  para- 
graph, and  no  amendments  are  enter- 
tained except  to  strike  out  or  reduce 
amounts  or  provide  limitations.  Matter 
so  stricken  out  shall  not  again  be  in- 
cluded in  an  omnibus  bill  during  the  ses- 
sion. Debate  is  limited  to  motions  allow- 
able imder  the  rule  and  does  not  admit 
motions  to  strike  out  the  last  word  or 
reservation  of  objections.  The  rules 
prohibit  the  Speaker  from  recognizing 
Members  for  statements  or  for  requests 
for  unanimous  consent  for  debate.  Om- 
nibus bills  so  passed  are  thereupon  re- 
solved into  their  component  bills,  which 
are  engrossed  separately  and  disposed  of 
as  if  passed  severally. 

Private  Calendar  bills  unfinished  on 
one  Tuesday  go  over  to  the  next  Tuesday 
on  which  such  bills  are  in  order  and  are 
considered  before  the  call  of  bills  sub- 
sequently on  the  calendar.  Omnibus 
bills  follow  the  same  procedure  and  go 
over  to  the  next  Tuesday  on  which  that 
class  of  business  is  again  in  order. 
When  the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
a  Private  Calendar  bill,  the  bill  comes  up 
for  disposition  on  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  de- 
scribe to  the  newer  Members  the  oflScial 
objectors  system  the  House  has  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  our  great  volume  of 
private  bills. 

The  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  each  appoint  three  Members  to 
serve  as  Private  Calendar  objectors  dur- 
ing a  Congress.  The  objectors  have  the 
responsibility  of  carefully  studying  all 
bills  which  are  placed  on  the  Private 
Calendar.  When  the  Private  Calendar 
is  called,  the  objectors  are  on  the  floor 
ready  to  object  to  any  private  bill  which 
they  feel  is  objectionable  for  any  reason. 
Seated  near  them  to  provide  technical 
assistance  are  the  majority  and  minority 
legislative  clerks. 

Should  any  Member  have  a  doubt  or 
question  about  a  particular  private  bill, 
he  can  get  assistance  from  the  objectors, 
their  clerks,  or  from  the  Member  who  in- 
troduced the  bill. 

The  great  volume  of  private  bills  and 
the  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  them  carefully  before  they  are 
called  on  the  Private  Calendar  has 
caused  the  six  objectors  to  agree  upon 
certain  ground  rules.  Those  rules  limit 
consideration  of  bills  placed  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  only  shortly  before  the 
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calendar  is  caUed.    The  agreement  is  as 
follows: 

Reaffirming  the  policy  ikiitlaUy  adopted  on 
June  3  1958,  the  members  of  the  majority 
and  minority  Private  Calendar  objectors  com- 
mittees have  today  agreed  that  during  the 
B9th  Congress  they  will  consider  only  those 
bins  which  have  been  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar for  a  period  of  7  calendar  days,  exclud- 
ing the  day  the  bills  are  reported  and  the  day 
the  Private  Calendar  is  called. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  majority  and  minority 
legislative  clerks  will  not  submit  to  the  ob- 
jectors any  bills  which  do  not  meet  this  re- 
quirement. 

This  policy  will  be  strictly  observed  except 
during  the  closing  days  of  each  session  when 
House  rules  are  suspended. 

The  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
majority  objectors— the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan],  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis] — 
and  the  minority  objectors— the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen],  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Talcott]. 

I  feel  confident  I  speak  for  my  col- 
league objectors  when  I  request  all  Mem- 
bers to  enable  us  to  give  the  necessary 
advance  consideration  to  the  private 
bills,  by  not  asking  us  to  depart  from  the 
above  agreement  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fvurther 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide 
public  works  and  economic  development 
programs  and  the  planning  and  coordi- 
nation needed  to  assist  in  development 
of  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  had  53  min- 
utes remaining.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  had  51  minutes 
remaining. 

The  Chair  recogniEes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
record  shows,  without  my  repeating  it, 
that  I  support  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  My  only  re- 
gret is  that  we  are  unable  at  this  time 
to  go  further  toward  relieving  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  and  privations  suffered 
by  the  people  of  this  region.  S.  3  is  all 
right,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  only  a 
start  toward  putting  the  Appalachian 
highlands  region  back  on  its  feet,  so  that 
It  can  share  In  the  progress  of  20th- 
century  America. 


A  century  ago,  this  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  loveliest  regions  of  America, 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  tough,  aggressive 
Americans,  who  were  able  to  subjugate 
the  wilderness  and  make  homes  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  abundant  natural  re- 
sources of  the  region.  Coal,  timber,  and 
other  minerals  were  present  in  large 
quantities,  ready  for  development. 
Under  the  methods  then  in  practice, 
they  formed  the  basis  for  a  strong  local 
economy,  although  it  was  somewhat  iso- 
lated from  the  surrounding  regions  by 
the  mountain  barriers  to  transportation. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
rights  to  much  of  the  natural  riches  of 
coal  and  timber  were  acquired  by  big  cor- 
porations and  wealthy  speculators  from 
outside  the  region. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  development  proceeded  rapidly, 
without  much  consideration  of  the  long- 
term  human  needs  of  the  people.  With 
the  changing  technology  of  the  mid- 
20th-century  coal  industry,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  region  has  been  thrown 
into  turmoil,  leaving  unemployment  and 
human  misery  that  is  sapping  the 
strength  of  the  people.  Declining  em- 
ployment, lack  of  financial  resources  to 
pay  for  construction  of  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  public  facilities,  and  out-mi- 
gration of  many  of  our  best  people,  have 
created  conditions  that  are  so  severe  as 
to  warrant  the  use  of  the  term  crisis. 
This  crisis  can  be  met  only  by  a  substan- 
tial program  to  bring  new  money  into 
the  region  to  undertake  the  types  of  com- 
munity improvement  and  development 
projects  and  programs  which  are  an  es- 
sential basis  for  a  stable  economy.  In 
other  words,  we  need  to  bring  new  money 
into  the  region  to  replace  the  natural 
resources,  exploitation  of  which  over  past 
decades  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  American  Nation. 

The  funds  provided  by  S.  3  are  not 
handouts  to  a  poor  region  that  is  in  des- 
perate need.  Rather,  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  permit  a  profitable 
investment  to  be  made  in  an  11 -State  re- 
gion of  the  United  States,  thus  restoring 
vitality  to  the  economy  of  the  Appalach- 
ian highlands,  and  enabling  the  people 
again  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  con- 
trol their  own  destiny,  and  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Nation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  to- 
ward the  passage  of  Appalachian  de- 
velopment legislation  for  a  long  time. 
My  people  of  the  seventh  district  in 
Kentucky  have  long  suffered  the  results 
of  the  exploitation  of  the  coal  and  timber 
resources  by  absentee  owners.  Lacking 
capital  of  our  own,  we  permitted  the 
cream  of  our  resources  to  be  skimmed 
off  for  the  benefit  of  other  regions. 
Many  of  our  people  were  forced  to  de- 
pend on  a  bare  subsistence  agriculture 
which  depleted  our  soil  resources  and 
led  to  increased  problems  in  the  man- 
agement of  water  resources.  Improper 
soil  disposal  from  mining  operations  per- 
mitted mountainsides  to  be  laid  bare  by 
erosion,  and  stream  valleys  to  be  choked 
with  debris.  Acid  mine  wastes  have 
polluted  our  water  supplies.  Our  valleys 
are  subjected  to  severe  flood  hazards 


every  winter  and  spring,  while  the  dry 
periods  during  summer  and  fall  finds  in- 
adequate water  supphes  in  our  streams 
to  meet  needs  of  our  cities  and  indus- 
tries. Twice  in  the  lad  decade  record- 
breaking  floods  have  struck  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, making  it  necessary  for  portions 
of  the  area  to  be  declared  a  disaster 
area. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  the 
place  to  start  toward  the  economic  sal- 
vation of  my  district  was  the  develop- 
ment of  its  water  resources. 

Thus,  on  February  12, 1962,  during  the 
87th  Congress,  I  introduced  the  first  bill, 
H.R.  10346,  to  provide  for  a  conser- 
vation program  for  the  Appalachian 
highlands  area.  This  was  aimed  at  pro- 
viding a  solution  to  the  pressing  problem 
of  watershed  development,  since  the 
Public  Law  566  program  was  proving  to 
be  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  my  district.  In  the  88th  Congress, 
I  expanded  my  bill  to  call  for  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  Appalachian  highlands, 
the  acceleration  of  all  Federal  public 
works  programs  in  the  area,  and  other 
programs  for  providing  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  land  development, 
including  an  amendment  to  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  to  permit  expanded  Federal  opera- 
tions under  terms  that  would  encourage 
participation  by  the  depressed  areas  of 
Appalachia.  This  was  encompassed  in 
H.R.  5525  of  the  88th  Congress,  which  I 
introduced  on  April  8. 1963. 

Following  the  evolution  of  the  broader 
program  developed  by  the  President's  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  subse- 
quent to  my  initial  introduction  of  an 
Appalachian  Highlands  conservation  bill, 
the  administration  submitted  a  draft  bill 
to  carry  out  the  program.     This  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  September  1964. 
This  year  I  introduced  H.R.  132,  pat- 
terned after  last  year's  Senate  bill  and 
including  the  whole  broad  range  of  pro- 
grams being  considered  to  provide  some 
relief  for  the  economic  problems  of  Ap- 
palachia.    I  am  pleased  that  S.  3,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  reported  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  incor- 
porates most  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill. 
While  I  am  sure  that  the  bill  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  all  respects,  it  will  per- 
mit a  start  to  be  made  toward  rejuvenat- 
ing the  economic  development  of  the  Ap- 
palachian   highlands.     As    work    pro- 
gresses,   there    will   be   opportunity   to 
amend  the  law,  if  necessary,  to  more 
clearly  adapt  the  program  to  the  needs  of 
the  area.     At  such  time  consideration 
should  be  given  to  authorization  of  an 
expansion  of  the  program  authorized  by 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  87-658— in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, as  well  as  increases  in  the  levels  of 
other  programs  to  the  extent  contem- 
plated in  my  bill,  H.R.  132. 

The  bill  strikes  at  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  poverty  in  Ap- 
palachia— its  isolation  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  economic  and  social 
progress  because  of  the  lack  of  major 
highways  and  the  extremely  poor  and 
often  impassable  byways.  The  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  highways,  both  develop- 
mental and  access,  to  assure  every  family 
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ready  access  from  its  home  to  a  job,  to  a  hospitals,  physicians,  public  libraries,  by  the  Appalachia  bill  We  have  every 
market  to  school  and  to  those  other  courthouses,  markets,  and  similar  outlets  reason  to  believe  that  similar  results 
centers' of  activity 'that  have  meaning  in  for  the  everyday  needs  of  American  f  am-  will  be  achieved  through  the  develop- 
our  modem  society,  must  command  the  ilies  today  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  ment  of  other  reservoirs  in  the  Appa- 
highest  priority  My  only  reservation  for  the  low  level  of  economic  activity,  lachian  region.  Surveys  of  some  basins 
concerning  the  'highway  and  road  con-  There  is  little  wonder  that  school  drop-  are  progressing  under  previous  authori- 
struction  provisions  of  this  legislation  is  out  rates  are  high  when  school  buses  zations.  and  need  not  await  action  un- 
that  the  bill  does  not  authorize  a  large  cannot  negotiate  the  creeks  and  rutted  der  section  206  before  being  considered 
enough  investment  in  the  construction  of  roads  over  which  they  must  pass  in  order  by  Congress.  In  particular  I  am  look- 
these  roads  I  emphasize  the  word  "in-  to  reach  many  communities.  This  dif-  ing  for  early  action  on  the  report  on  the 
vestment"  because  of  the  construction  of  ficulty  of  communication  extends  not  Big  Sandy  River  and  tributaries  which 
roads  and  highways  throughout  eastern  only  from  the  family  home  to  the  is  now  under  consideration  in  the  Board 
Kentucky  and  all  of  Appalachia  wiU  erase  marketplace,  to  the  school,  and  to  the  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  of 
its  isolation  and  will  permit  natural  eco-  county  scat,  but  also  to  the  larger  met-  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  report  con- 
nomic  forces  to  allow  Appalachian  fam-  ropolitan  areas  of  greater  commercial  tains  recommendations  for  authoriza- 
ilies  to  enjoy  the  general  prosperity  of    and  industrial  activity.  tion  of  three  new  i-eservoirs,  Yatesville 

the  Nation  In  many  communities  in  my  Appalachia.  released  from  its  isolation  and  PaintsviUe  in  Kentucky,  and  Pan- 
district  there  are  many  families  living  by  the  construction  of  modern  roads  and  ther  Creek  in  West  Virginia.  Each  of 
on  roads  which  are  completely  impass-  highways  and  other  community  facilities,  these  will  have  substantial  flood  control, 
able  to  automobiles  in  many  months  of  will  be  able  to  make  a  great  contribution  low  flow  augmentation  for  water  quality 
the  year  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  en-     control,  and  recreational  benefits.    Ad- 

The  Grayson  Reservoir  now  under  tire  Nation  because  it  Is  a  region  con-  ditional  reservoirs  are  needed,  but  have 
construction,  requires  the  'relocation  of  taining  great  natural  wealth.  Eastern  been  excluded  from  the  report  by  the 
several  miles  of  KY  7  and  this  would  be  Kentucky,  that  portion  of  Appalachia  restnctive  criteria  followed  by  the  Corps 
an  ideal  time  to  build  a  modern  highway    which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in     of  Engineers.  ^      ,  . 

connecting  the  Mountain  Parkway  from  Congress,  in  addition  to  its  coal  resources  The  criteria  for  program  development 
a  point  between  Campton  and  Salyers-  and  commercially  significant  deposits  of  spelled  out  m  the  Appalachian  legisla- 
ville  through  West  Liberty  and  Sandy  other  minerals,  abounds  in  water  re-  tion  should  permit  the  lower  Knox 
Hook  to  1-64.  between  Grayson  and  Car-  sources.  Four  major  rivers,  three  of  Creek  Reservoir  to  be  added  to  those  rec- 
ter  Caves  with  an  eventual  extension  on-  which  are  almost  totally  unharnessed  ommended  as  a  part  of  the  Big  Sandy 
to  U  S  23  along  the  Ohio  River.  In  ad-  and  untamed,  present  a  constant  flood  development,  and  I  am  urging  that  the 
dition  'us  119  in  Kentucky  and  West  threat,  yet  could  be  a  source  of  economic  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
Vir'^inia  U  S  23  and  US  460  in  Ken-  vitality.  With  the  constant  threat  of  bors  take  steps  to  include  this  project 
tucky  KY  80.  and  other  feeder  roads  flood,  many  of  the  available  land  areas  when  the  report  is  sent  out  to  the  States 
should  be  brought  up  to  modern  stand-     suitable   for   commercial  enterprise   do     for  review. 

ards  not  invite  capital  investment.    The  sil-        i  am  also  hopeful  that  the  bill  wiU 

i  have  received  the  following  wire  from  tation  and  pollution  of  streams  created  spur  a  vast  construction  program  of  other 
Henry  Ward.  Commissioner  of  Highways,  by  a  combination  of  inordinate  and  un-  types  of  public  works  and  community  fa- 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  today  controlled  rainfall  combined  with  waste  cilities,  water  systems,  sewage  facilities, 
which  reads  as  follows-  as  a  result  of  mining  operations,  has  in-     and  public  parks.   It  would  be  most  help- 

,.v,*KJ^»v„t^.,,t>,«TT«„=o    creased  the   need  for  a  positive,  con-     ful  in  this  respect  if  it  had  been  possible 
Of  Rep^erntam^roftheToposed^  structive.  and  effective  system  of  reser-     to  incorporate  the  provisions  of  section 

lachian  area  legislation,  the  Commonwealth  voirs  and  stream  and  land  correction  215  of  my  Appalachian  development  bill, 
of  Kentucky  has  had  some  experience  in  the  measures.  In  this  respect,  the  program  H.R.  132.  This  would  provide  an  autnor- 
buildlng  of  a  developmental  highway  pene-  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  ization  for  an  additional  $500  million  for 
tratlng  the  Appalachian  area  which  has  dem-  Engineers  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  basic  community  facilities  in  Appalachia 
onstrated  conclusively  the  validity  of  the  region  and  should  be  expanded  and  ac-  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
Appalachian  developmental  highway  system,  ^gig^ated  within  the  limits  of  engineer-  The  acceleration  of  the  construction  of 
K^:^ZVr^Z:lu:^Z.'::^e  -.  know-how  and  fe-iWlity^  Those  vocational  education  buiMings  to  im^^^^ 
64  near  Winchester  in  central  Kentucky  to  reservoirs  which  have  been  already  au-  ment  the  construction  authorized  by  the 
Campton,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  and  an  ex-  thorized  by  the  Congress  should  be  built  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  oi 
tension  of  the  toll  road  from  Campton  to  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  at  the  tremendous  importance  and  would  as- 
SaiyersviUe,  a  distance  of  38  miles.  Freeway  same  time,  additional  reservoirs  should  sure  as  soon  as  possible  that  every  young 
extensions  to  this  major  highway  would  be  jjg  quickly  authorized  in  order  to  provide  person  in  the  Appalachian  area  will  be 
constructed  under  the  Appalachian  program  maximum  flood  protection  and  additional  nrovided  with  an  educational  opportunity 
'^oTi^l^^lTrcX^lTJ^nlT  controlled  water  supply  as  well  as  to  comparable  to  that  afforded  in  aj^as^ 
taied  $634,056.  The  traffic  engineers'  esti-  strengthen  the  already  widely  recognized  the  Nation  which  have  not  been  sunilariy 
mate  for  collection  in  that  same  period  was    recreational  potential  of  the  area.  depressed  by  the  action  of  the  lorces  oi 

$558,996.  The  original  estimate  was  based  The  Dewey  Reservoir,  on  Johns  Creek,  technological  revolution, 
upon  completion  of  the  freeway  extensions,  a  tributary  of  the  Levisa  Fork  of  the  Big  of  great  importance  in  the  bill  are  pro- 
The  significance  of  the  fact  that  this  40-mlle  gandy  River,  completed  in  1949.  has  visions  to  permit  the  extremely  small 
^"  ?>ff t/ffl?«^^'?;«r.  «?f;,.*.!H^f„n"ripr^  ^ecn  found  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  family  farm  to  develop  pastureland. 
':^^.r^r^r^r^:^^TlTilZ^'^i'^  to  serve  many  more  visitors  than  is  This  will  not  help  very  much  in  the  more 
neers-  estimate  was  based  upon  completion  normal  for  Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  mountainous  areas  of  Appalachia.  but  m 
of  the  freeway  sections.  Total  attendance  was  764,700  in   1963.    the  rolling  or  hill  areas  of  Appalachia, 

This  major  highway  undertaking  constl-  with  a  peak  daily  attendance  of  18.650.  there  are  many  families  that  are  barely 
tutes  the  first  developmental  highway  from  At  the  same  time  the  reservoir  prevented  subsisting  on  small  acreages.  Financial 
central  Kentucky  into  the  heart  of  the  Ap-  aqojj  damages  estimated  at  $1,519,000  assistance  to  develop  pasturage  for  live- 
paiachian  area.  In  addition  to  the  actual  during  1963.  As  the  total  cost  of  the  stock  will  aid  them  greatly,  without  add- 
highway  ^^rSecrhrttimSrS  ho^pl  reservoir,  was  only  about  SBV^  mUlion  ingjo  farm  surpluses  by  providing  d^0 
and  prospects  for  economic  development  of  it  seems  obvious  that  the  cost  of  the  products  and  meat,  enabhng  many  fanu 
the  Appalachian  area.  Other  developmental  reservoir  will  be  returned  many  times  lies  to  have  a  more  balanced  diet,  m 
routes  which  would  be  provided  by  the  Ap-  over,  during  its  life,  by  the  flood  dam-  present  many  of  these  families  are  noi 
paiachian  bill  would  make  the  greatest  con-  ages  prevented,  while  at  the  same  time  consumers  of  such  farm  products.  Hope- 
tribution  possible  toward  the  economic  sal-  yielding  very  substantial  recreational  fully,  these  provisions  will  prove  a 
vation  of  this  important  area  of  our  Nation,     i^gnefits.  means  whereby  land  that  has  been  rav- 

in thousands  of  places  families  must  I  mention  this  existing  reservoir  only  ished  by  either  the  harvesting  of  timber 
ford  creeks  on  foot  or  use  footbridges  to  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  develop-  or  the  extraction  of  minerals  couia  w 
reach  their  homes.  The  lack  of  ready  ment  I  envision  as  stemming  from  the  quickly  converted  from  being  a  ^ouice  oi 
access  to  public  facilities  such  as  schools,     water  resources  survey  to  be  authorized    siltation  and  flood  runoff,  to  an  are 
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which  would  assist  in  the  retardation  of 
rapid  runoff,  thus  hfelping  to  reduce 
floor  stages. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  S.  3  may  not 
have  the  desired  effect  if  limitations 
added  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate  are  al- 
lowed to  stand.  I  have  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  provisions  of  section  205 
which  allows  $36,500,000  for  mining  area 
restoration  and  for  a  2-year  study  of 
strip  mining  in  the  entire  United  States, 
but  which  prevents  any  of  the  funds  be- 
ing used  on  nonpublic  lands  until  author- 
ized by  law  after  completion  of  the  study. 
This  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  de- 
laying any  action,  at  least  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  if  not  in  many  of  the  other 
problem  areas  of  Appalachia,  for  at  least 

2  years. 

The  need  for  a  2-yeBr  .study  of  strip 
mining  problems  is  noit  apparent  to  me. 
A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  al- 
ready, including  severail  projects  at  Berea 
College,  Kentucky,  for  which  funds  were 
obtained  during  the  past  few  years.  I 
have  been  told  that  far  greater  amounts 
of  research  on  the  restoration  of  strip 
mining  areas  has  befen  done  in  other 
States.  Thus,  we  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  what  causes  them,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  ameliorate  them.  It 
certainly  appears  unnecessary  to  hold  up 
taking  action  until  the  completion  of  a  2- 
year-long  study,  which  is  what  is  likely 
to  happen  if  the  Lausche  amendment  is 
allowed  to  stand. 

In  connection  with  the  water  resources 
survey  that  would  be  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 206  of  S.  3,  whicih  is  an  important 
part  of  my  original  program  for  Appa- 
lachia, it  would  be  shortsighted  indeed  if 
we  were  to  permit  restrictive  criteria  on 
cost  sharing,  cost  allocation,  reimburse- 
ment of  costs,  and  computation  of  bene- 
fit-cost ratios,  that  are  being  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  means 
of  holding  down  Federal  expenditures  in 
the  field  of  water  resource  development, 
to  hold  back  the  very  projects  that  are 
needed  to  stimulate  economic  growth  in 
Appalachia.    The  bill  appears  to  recog- 
nize this  issue,  by  including  a  program 
development  criteria  in  section  224(a) 
(3>,  calling  for  consideration  to  be  given 
to  the  relative  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  States  or  local  interests  seek- 
ing  to    undertake    the    project.      This 
should  permit  deviations  from  restrictive 
policies  where  needed  to  foster  develop- 
ment.   Once  we  get  this  region  back  on 
its  feet,  economically,  it  will  be  time  to 
institute  requirements  for  non-Federal 
cost  sharing,  reimbursements,  and  the 
intricate  details  of  benefit-cost  analysis 
upon  which  so  many  projects  in  Appa- 
lachia have  foundered  in  the  past. 

I  see  no  need  for  descriptive  reitera- 
tion of  all  the  many  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  have  been  covered  in  the 
committee  reports  and  in  the  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  bill.  I  support  the 
bill  wholeheartedly,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  if  its  scope  could  have  been 
larger;  I  have  particular  reference  to  the 
need  for  additional  funds  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962. 
The  bill  as  reported  will  provide  an  ade- 
quate start  toward  a  program  aimed  at 
making  the  Appalachian  region  self- 
suflacient.    This  must  be  our  goal,  any 


other  would  lead  to  perpetuation  of  con- 
ditions that  I  think,  we  all  must  agree, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exist  amid 
the  prosperity  of  America  today. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
Lausche  amendment  will  delay  for  at 
least  2  years  while  this  study  is  being 
caiTied  on  any  reclamation  work  in  my 
area  and  I  believe  by  and  large  through- 
out the  Appalachian  area.  But  my  good 
friends  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  tell  me  that  we  can  come  back 
and  they  are  going  to  review  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  whole- 
heartedly supporting  S.  3. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Of  course, 
the  committee  thought  there  was  a  great 
need  to  hurry  along  the  studies  that  are 
being  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  regarding  the  restoration  of  the 
strip  mining  areas  of  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  However, 
the  studies  have  not  reached  the  point 
where  they  have  been  concluded  to  the 
extent  of  making  recommendations  to 
the  committee  at  this  time. 

As  I  explained  it  yesteday,  in  talking 
about  that  section  of  the  bill,  we  do  hope 
that  the  work  done  on  public  lands  will 
be  of  such  value  that  we  can  take  the 
information  we  obtain  from  those  studies 
and  apply  it  to  private  lands  at  some  sub- 
sequent date. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us 
a  bill  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  poorly  drafted  bills  ever  presented. 
Despite  the  comment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  earlier  in  the  debate,  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  poorly 
drafted  bills,  covering  a  program  which 
will  be  subject  to  a  greater  amount  of 
political  favoritism  or  public  works 
"pork  barreling,"  than  any  bill  which 
has  been  before  the  Congress  in  recent 
years.  And  I  do  not  exclude  the  two 
programs  which  were  so  highly  dis- 
credited—the accelerated  pubUc  works 
program,  involving  expenditures  of  al- 
most $900  million,  as  well  as  the  area 
redevelopment  program,  not  even  pro- 
posed for  additional  appropriations. 
Even  the  accelerated  public  works  was 
not  proposed  for  additional  airthoriza- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  cite  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  flagrant  example — the  one  that 
sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb — with  re- 
spect to  what  I  am  talking  about,  the 
political  "pork  barreling."  I  refer  to  the 
access  road  provision  in  the  bill  before 
us. 

I  should  like  to  take  just  a  minute  on 
this,  and  I  should  like  for  Members  to 
look  at  the  bill  itself  as  well  as  the  re- 
port.   Let  us  see  what  the  bill  says. 

Often,  in  debate.  Members  get  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  say,  "This  is  what 
we  beUeve  the  bill  does."  When  I  de- 
bate a  bill.  I  like  to  point  to  the  words,  to 
the  language  of  the  bill  itself,  which 
speaks  for  itself,  and  which  should  leave 


no  question  and  no  doubt  as  to  what  it 
does. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  things 
which  the  proponents  would  like  to  see 
this  bill  do,  but  the  bill  will  not  do  them. 
There  are  certain  ways  the  proponents 
would  like  to  see  this  program  carried 
out,  but  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  it. 
I  saw  an  interesting  quote  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  which  came  in  on  the  ticker 
tape,  by  UPI.  from  Appalachia. 

This  is  from  Appalachia,  from  Louis- 
ville. Ky.    This  is  from  one  of  its  out- 
standing residents,  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  Appalachia.    He  said  that 
the  region  is  facing  the  same  problems 
which  it  faced  50  years  ago  and  that  the 
President's  billion-dollar  aid  bill  is  not 
going  to  change  matters.     This  is  Mr. 
Harry  Caudill  of  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  the 
author  of  "Night  Comes  to  the  Cumber- 
lands."    He  says  that  the  real  problem 
there  is  not  being  met,  which  is  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  education  for  these  peo- 
ple.   He  says  that  the  $840  million  aid  to 
Appalachia  is  ticketed  for  roads,  which 
he  feels  is  a  mistake,  although  he  says 
that  it  will  be  of  some  help.    Now,  here 
is  an  authority  on  the  question  of  Ap- 
palachia and  its  problems.    He  says  that 
this  bill  will  not  do  the  job,  and  it  will 
not.    This  is  just  another  layer,  just  as 
the  accelerated  public  works  was.    They 
were  in  here  a  few  years  ago  and  they 
said,  "You  give  us  that  $900  million  au- 
thorization for  accelerated  public  works, 
and  we  are  going  to  solve  unemployment 
in  America."    They  said  after  that,  "You 
give  us  training  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  and  give  us 
a  certain  number  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  that  and  we  will  train  these  people. 
Give  us  $30  to  $40  million  a  year  for 
job  retraining  and  we  will  do  the  job  and 
find  jobs  for  them  either  in  their  home 
communities  or  elsewhere."     Last  year 
they  said,  "Give  us  $1.4  billion  next  year." 
As  I  recall  it.  it  was  some  $360  million  to 
be  spent  this  year.    They  said,  "What  we 
will  do  is  put  into  effect  the  nationwide 
antipoverty  bill  and  we  will  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  America."    What 
we  have  done  here  is  stick  layer  upon 
layer  and  we  have  more  coming.    We 
have  more  coming.     You  are  going  to 
have  area  redevelopment  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  I  believe  within  a  month,  but 
they  cleverly  planned  it  to  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  after  and  not  before  Appa- 
lachia.   So  that  will  be  another  layer  in 
Appalachia  as  well.    You  are  going  to 
have    additional    regions    brought    up, 
similar  to  the  Appalachian  "pork  barrel" 
approach,  on  the  floor  of  the  House.   You 
are  going  to  have  this  approach  for  the 
Ozarks.    You  are  going  to  have  it  for  the 
upper  Great  Lakes.     You  are  going  to 
have    it    for    the    northeastern    United 
States.    This  is  documented  by  the  state- 
ments of  distinguished  Members  of  the 
other  body  saying  that  while  they  were 
supporting  this  bill,  even  though  they  do 
not  represent  the  region  it  is  to  aid,  they 
were  supporting  it  because  they  were  ex- 
pecting a  region  to  be  set  up  in  their  area. 
Now,  this  bill  will  cost,  according  to  the 
record,  an  estimated  $4  billion  before  it 
is  all  over  with  in  Appalachia  alone.    It 
is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  between  $10 
and  $12   billion  to  do   the   same  job 
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in  the  other  regions,  and  the  best  au- 
thorities admit  and  indicate  that  it  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. It  will  cost  close  to  $10  billion,  and 
in  support  of  that  figure  I  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr., 
staff  engineer  and  staff  counsel,  National 
RECA,  on  page  217  of  the  testimony. 

This  is  what  you  are  getting  into.  This 
Is  what  is  forthcoming.  This  is  the  first 
in  a  series  of  bills  that  are  going  to  set 
up  regions  and  set  up  supergovernments 
and  are  going  to  give  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner a  cochairmanship  in  those 
supergovernments.  This  bill  is  going  to 
give  that  cochairman,  the  Federal  rep- 
resentative, an  absolute  veto  power  over 
every  program  and  over  every  project 
provided  for  in  this  legislation.  That  is 
what  is  coming  in  the  series  of  bills  to 
follow. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  is  in  the  bill 
specifically.  I  started  out  to  mention 
access  highways  as  an  example  of  the 
pork  barrel,  boondoggling  effect  that  is 
going  to  result  from  this  legislation. 
This  is  admitted  in  the  record.  They 
would  not  admit  that  with  respect  to  the 
accelerated  public  works  or  the  area  re- 
development. They  kept  denying  it,  al- 
though that  is  the  application  that  it  had. 
They  admitted  in  the  record  of  these 
hearings  that  these  access  roads  can  be 
and  are  expected  to  be  built  to  private 
enterprise  facilities,  including  swimming 
pools,  golf  courses,  ski  slides  and  includ- 
ing beach  areas  and  privately  owned  mo- 
tels and  anything,  in  fact,  that  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Commission  or  the 
Federal  Commissioner  will  result  in  the 
development  of  the  area. 

The  other  body  did  a  good  job  on  this 
so  far  as  the  proponents  are  concerned. 

The  other  body  made  a  very  clever 
amendment  to  the  legislation  so  that  in 
its  present  wording — and  this  is  admit- 
ted in  the  record,  too — these  access  high- 
ways do  not  even  have  to  be  built  to 
minimum  standards;  they  may  build  the 
lowest  class  highways  if  they  want  to. 
These  highways  would  not  have  to  be 
maintained;  this  1,000  miles  of  access 
highways  would  not  have  to  have  any 
State  or  local  maintenance.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  highway  leg- 
islation that  you  have  Federal-aid  funds 
involved  and  do  not  even  have  to  build 
the  roads  to  standards  and  do  not  have 
to  maintain  them.  And  then  they  may 
be  built  to  private  enterprise  facilities, 
including  swimming  pools,  ski  slides,  golf 
courses,  and  so  forth.  It  says  so  in  the 
bill. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  13  of  S.  3,  lines 
15  to  19,  it  says: 

There  are  authorized  to  be  constructed  not 
in  excess  of  1,000  miles  of  local  access  roads, 
that  will  serve  specific  recreational,  residen- 
tial, commercial.  Industrial,  or  other  like 
facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  consoli- 
dation program. 

It  is  Wide  open — unquestioned;  that  is 
the  intent,  that  is  the  purpose.  And  I 
say  to  you  that  if  this  provision  is  written 
into  this  bill — and  we  intend  to  try  to 
strike  it  out,  it  is  not  in  the  substitute 
bill — if  this  provision  alone  is  written 
into  this  legislation  it  is  going  to  make 
the  pork-barreling,  favoritism  aspects  of 


APW  and  ARA  look  like  peanuts,  because 
it  is  a  wide-open  invitation. 

A  lot  has  been  said  with  regard  to  pref- 
erential treatment.  It  is  our  position, 
and  rightly  so,  and  no  one  can  deny  it — 
it  has  even  been  admitted  by  the  man 
who  probably  will  wind  up  as  the  Federal 
commissioner,  Mr.  Sweeney,  as  shown  at 
page  42,  that  this  is  intended  to  be  and 
is  in  fact  a  discriminatory  approach,  a 
favoritism  approach.  Mr.  Jones  asked 
the  question,  and  Mr.  Sweeney  said: 

Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  ought  to  speak 
frankly.  The  name  of  the  Appalachian  game 
is  preferential  treatment. 

Let  me  repeat  that ;  this  is  the  Federal 
witness,  the  proponent  speaking  in  be- 
half of  this  legislation. 

The  name  of  the  Appalachian  game  is 
preferential  treatment. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  saying, 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  discrim- 
inating against  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
for  setting  up  one  region  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  Nation  that  are 
equally  poverty  stricken.  This  map  was 
exhibited  yesterday,  and  it  shows  that 
there  are  other  poverty  stricken  areas, 
some  of  which  are  even  more  poverty 
stricken  than  those  in  Appalachia.  Ev- 
ery green  and  every  gold  area  on  the  map 
is  a  so-called  depressed  area  under  either 
Area  Redevelopment  or  under  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  Acts.  And  yet  this 
bill  deals  solely  on  a  single  regional  basis, 
sets  up  a  supergovernment  structure 
solely  in  that  portion  of  the  11 -State  area 
known  as  Appalachia.  What  happens  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation?  What  happens 
to  eastern  Texas,  for  instance,  which 
has  considerable  unemployment?  What 
happens  to  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader, 
if  he  were  here?  What  happens  to  the 
great  State  of  Oklahoma  that  has  numer- 
ous depressed  areas?  What  happens  to 
the  State  of  Mississippi?  What  happens 
to  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Alabama?  Or 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  majority  whip,  if  he  were  here? 
What  happens  to  those  States  that  are 
excluded? 

Our  substitute  recognizes  that  this  is  a 
totally  discriminatory  approach. 

Our  substitute  makes  available  sound 
programs,  properly  conceived,  properly 
drafted,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
the  development  of  the  area,  and  elimi- 
nates the  pork  barrel  aspects  of  the  Ap- 
palachian bill,  some  of  which  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  more  fair? 
What  is  the  bfest  approach?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  set  section  against  section  and  re- 
gion against  region  in  America?  Are  we 
going  to  tax  all  of  America  and  make  the 
benefits  available  to  this  one  region, 
solely  to  this  one  region  of  the  country, 
exclusive  ,of  the  other  areas  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  Nation  was 
founded  it  was  founded  under  the  credo 
of  one  nation  indivisible  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  Are  we  going  to  now 
change  that  credo  to  one  nation  indi- 
visible but  with  liberty  and  justice  and 
the  antipoverty  program  for  only  this 
section  of  the  country? 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  made  the  statement  that 
this  effort  is  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of 
help.  This  is  the  hand  that  is  stretched 
out  to  Appalachia  and  this  is  the  hand 
that  is  stretched  out,  palm  up,  to  the  rest 
of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  pass  this  bill  we 
are  going  to  give  a  helping  hand  but 
evei-ybody  is  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
bill,  even  though  one  comes  from  an  area 
that  is  more  depressed  than  this  one. 
You  are  going  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  take  from  you  with  this  hand,  palm 
up,  to  help  a  few.    That  is  the  approach. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  also  said 
that  we  will  lift  this  area  up  by  its  boot- 
straps. What  are  they  going  to  do  to 
the  rest  of  America?  They  are  going  to 
kick  the  rest  of  America  with  the  toe  end 
of  the  boot.  That  is  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  do.   It  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  discrimination,  in 
opposition  to  that  point  of  view  which  I 
hold,  that  this  is  similar  to  TVA.  This 
is  the  gimmick  that  has  come  into  it. 
However,  I  have  long  viewed  this  as  an 
effort  to  actually  set  up  another  TVA 
area. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  they  say  we  have  other 
regional  projects  of  reclamation  and 
other  programs.  But  the  answer  to  that 
is  so  obvious  that  I  am  amazed  it  is  being 
offered  as  a  good  argument.  The  answer 
to  it  is  that  these  programs,  be  they 
rivers,  harbors  or  reclamation  and  what 
have  you,  are  available  to  the  whole 
Nation,  not  just  areas  in  one  portion  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  State  or  local  com- 
munity must  meet  certain  criteria  and 
certain  cost-benefit  ratio  repayment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  presently  a  reclamation  project 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  the  central  and 
southern  flood  control  projects,  and  proj- 
ects at  other  places  located  throughout 
the  Nation  which  can  equally  qualify  If 
in  fact  they  meet  the  basic  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  cannot  argue 
against  the  fact  that  this  intentionally 
sets  up  a  super-Government  approach  on 
a  broad  basis.  It  cuts  across  hospitals,  It 
cuts  across  agriculture,  and  other  things, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committees  whose  juris- 
diction over  these  matters  are  involved 
have  not  been  heard  with  respect  to  this. 
Many  programs  of  this  type  have  been 
turned  down  time  and  time  again  by 
these  committees.  I  would  mention  in 
this  connection  the  committee  that 
turned  down  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  mental  retardation  program  with 
reference  to  100  percent  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  operation  of  those  hospital 
facilities.  The  committee  having  juris- 
diction over  that  subject  matter  said  no, 
we  will  not  do  this. 

Mb".  Chairman,  the  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  it  said,  "No,  we  will  not 
do  this  because  this  would  be  closely  ap- 
proximating socialized  medicine;  this 
brings  the  Federal  Government  into  100 
percent  participation  in  the  payment  of 
doctors'  bills,  nursing  fefes  and  what  have 
you  in  the  operation  of  these  facilities." 
Yet,  lo  and  behold,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House,  having  no  ex- 
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nertlse  whatsoever  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter having  no  real  knowledge  as  to  the 
background  of  these  programs,  is  asking 
the  Congress  to  provide  for  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  these 
facilities  over  the  first  2-year  period,  and 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  operation 
thereafter,  with  absolutely  no  strings  of 
any  kind  attached,  except  Federal  con- 
Mr  Chairman,  if  one  looks  on  page  16 
one  will  see  exactly  what  I  am  talking 
about  with  reference  to  demonstration 
health  facilities. 

Here  we  are — hospitals,  regional 
health  diagnostic  treatment  centers,  and 
other  facilities  necessary  to  health. 

Section  (c)  provides  $28  million  for 
operation  of  these  facilities.  I  just  hope 
the  House  knows  what  a  bucket  of  worms 
we  are  getting  here,  and  what  kind  of 
program  we  are  getting  into,  setting  a 
precedent  for  future  legislation.  I  will 
read : 

Grants  under  this  section  for  operation 
(including  equipment  other  than  initial 
equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for 
the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  such  project  is  in  operation  as  a  health 
facility.  For  the  next  three  years  of  opera- 
tions such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  costs. 

It  does  not  require  that  the  area  re- 
ceiving aid  needs  that  kind  of  money. 
Why,  these  demonstration  health  facili- 
ties can  be  built  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
where,  out  of  the  billion-dollar  outer 
space  contracts  awarded  in  the  year 
1963,  some  $200  million  was  awarded  in 
Huntsville,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
areas  in  the  United  States.  Huntsville 
could  have  one  of  these  demonstration 
facilities,  with  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
picking  up  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
operation  over  a  2 -year  period  and  50 
percent  after  2  years,  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  legislative  committee 
having  jurisdiction  of  this  matter  has  at 
no  time  approved  such  legislation,  and 
has,  in  fact,  turned  it  down  summarily. 
That  is  another  example  of  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
today.  ; 

Incidentally,  our  substitute  eliminates 
the  aspect  relating  to  operational  costs 
of  health  faciUties. 

How  has  this  Appalachian  region  been 
set  up?  Why  is  it  since  the  bill  was  be- 
fore us  last  year,  when  we  were  told  at 
that  time  "this  is  a  perfect  bill,  this  will 
do  the  job,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
changes,"  the  reins  are  tightened  up  this 
year,  even  though  there  were  four  major 
amendments  in  the  Senate  and  numer- 
ous amendments  in  tihe  Senate  commit- 
tee, why  is  it  we  were  not  allowed  to 
cross  a  "t"  or  dot  an  "i"  in  our  commit- 
tee? We  were  not  able  to  make  a  single 
change.  We  were  not  able  to  provide 
that  these  roads  be  built  to  certain 
standards  or  be  maintained  by  the  local 
communities.  No  changes  whatsoever. 
The  Senate  added  a  number  of  coun- 
ties to  the  bill  after  the  Appalachian 
Commission  reported.  Was  not  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission  report  the  basis 
for  drawing  the  line$  for  an  area?  Oh, 
no.  Additional  counties  were  added  by 
the  other  body,  but  oaot  a  single  county 


was  permitted  to  be  added  In  the  House 
deliberations. 

This  Appalachian  region  was  set  up 
on  the  basis  of  a  $3,000  a  year  criteria 
as  representing  poverty.     You  know,  it 
is  interesting  to  me  after  they  have  spent 
In  the  last  5  years  about  $12  billion— 
and  I  put  some  of  the  programs  in  the 
Record   yesterday,   you   can   see   them 
there  listed — some  $12  billion  have  been 
put   into   unemployment   projects    and 
other  things  of  that  kind.    Of  course, 
when  the  candidates  were  running  for 
office  those  candidates  said  they  knew 
all  the   answers  to  the  problem,   they 
were  going  to  spend  $12  billion  of  Fed- 
eral money.    They  come  before  you  and 
say  we  have  now  in  America  some  20 
percent  of  American  citizens  earning  less 
than  $3,000,  and  are  in  poverty.     We 
have  now  37  million  in  poverty  when  we 
were    told    5    years    ago    by    President 
Kennedy  that  we  had  17  million  people 
who  went  to  bed  hungry  at  night,  then 
after  having  spent  $12  billion  here  we  are 
with  $1.1  billion  being  asked  for  one  sec- 
tion under  a  program  which  will  cost 
eventually  $4  billion,  and  if  other  regions 
are  added  we  will  have  $10  billion  spent. 
This  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

Referring  to  the  $3,000  income  stand- 
ard, let  us  examine  that  for  a  minute. 
There  are  76  counties  in  this  proposed 
Appalachian  area  that  have  no  poverty. 
They  are  not  depressed  areas,  they  are 
not  under  ARA,  they  were  not  under 
APW.  If  you  will  examine  the  minority 
views  you  will  see  examples  in  State  after 
State  where  the  poverty  is  not  so  great 
in  Appalachia  as  it  is  in  some  of  the 
other  States  throughout  this  Nation  of 
ours.  You  will  find  the  Governors  of 
some  of  these  Appalachian  States  tes- 
tifying to  the  effect  their  State  does  not 
have  a  real  serious  poverty  problem. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Virginia.  On  page  38  of  the 
minority  views,  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  is  quoted: 


There  Is  little  that  this  bill  envisions  that 
is  not  already  being  undertaken  by  existing 
agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 


He  said  that  of  the  21  counties  in- 
cluded, he  does  not  know  why  they  were 
included  in  Appalachia,  except  that 
somewhere  2  or  3  years  ago  some  indi- 
vidual simply  drew  a  line  on  the  map 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This,  from 
the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Governor  of  Termessee  em- 
phasized in  his  testimony  last  year  that 
not  only  were  not  all  of  the  places  In 
Appalachia  in  a  depressed  condition,  but 
on  the  contrary  some  of  the  State's  most 
prosperous  industrialized  complexes  were 
included,  such  as  the  Kingsport-Johnson 
City-Bristol  area,  the  Morristown- 
Greenville  area,  and  the  Knoxville- 
Alcoa-Oak  Ridge  areas,  to  mention  sev- 
eral. This  is  the  Governor  of  Tennessee 
testifying  on  this  situation. 

Interestingly  enough,  no  Governor,  no 
representative  of  the  States  outside  of 
Appalachia  were  even  invited  to  testify, 
and  no  highway  department  outside  of 
Appalachia,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
highway  legislation  where  a  major  sys- 
tem is  involved  we  are  legislating  on  a 
regional  basis  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest 


of  America.  You  are  being  called  on  to 
build  highways  in  this  region  but  in  no 
other.  I  say  this  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. 

What  about  the  $3,000  as  being  the  test 
for  poverty  In  Appalachia?  In  the  sum- 
mation of  benefits  under  social  security 
I  ask  this  question,  that  if  $3,000  is  the 
test  for  poverty,  then  is  not  the  U.S. 
Government  itself  guilty  of  impover- 
ishing millions  of  Americans  in  this 
country  today,  those  who  receive  social 
security,  for  instance?  What  is  their 
average  income?  Their  average  income, 
according  to  the  official  documentation, 
of  a  worker,  aged  wife,  with  one  or  more 
children,  was  $1,891,  so  every  one  of  them 
would  be  termed  impoverished.  A  work- 
er with  a  young  wife  and  one  or  more 
children  should  be  considered  Impover- 
ished since  he  gets  $1,785  a  year. 

What  does  a  lieutenant  in  the  armed 
services  get?  A  lieutenant  in  the  armed 
services  gets  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  yet 
that  is  the  test  we  use.  A  second 
lieutenant's  pay  is  $241.20  a  month,  or 
$105.60  below  the  $3,000  poverty  level 
described  in  this  legislation.  That  shows 
the  total  incredibility  of  the  tests  used 
to  try  to  document  that  this  is  such  a 
heavily  impoverished  area. 

Further,  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  highway  program,  which  is  three- 
quarters  of  this  bill,  76  percent  of  this 
bill  is  building  highways,  and  I  want  you 
to  listen  to  this,  this  is  what  they  are 
doing  by  their  own  admission,  from  the 
testimony  before  our  committee.  This 
is  their  program  to  help  xmemployment 
in  Appalachia.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
highways  to  be  built  are  not  new  high- 
ways m  new  locations,  they  are  Improve- 
ments on  existing  highways,  highways 
built  already,  not,  as  it  states  in  the  bill, 
to  open  up  areas  for  development. 
Eighty  percent  are  going  to  be  improve- 
ments on  existing  highways.  So  where 
you  have  a  two-way  highway  you  are  go- 
ing to  make  a  four-way  highway  out  of 
It.  Does  that  sound  like  the  best  invest- 
ment of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  help 
poverty  in  this  area?   I  say  no. 

Let  me  give  you  a  summary  of  the 
statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
on  this  question. 
They  said: 

It  Is  assumed  the  construction  of  the  mile- 
age under  the  development  system  on  access 
roads  will  be  along  existing  routes  of  travel 
and  will  be  an  addition  to  the  current  ABC 
Federal-aid  program  so  far  as  money  Is  con- 
cerned. 


You  will  note  It  says  "existing  routes 
of  travel."  Let  us  §.ee  what  that  means 
relating  to  a  specific  State. 

The  other  evening  I  took  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  do  not  have  any 
maps  before  our  committees  as  to  where 
they  are  going  to  build  these  highways 
so  I  took  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as 
an  example,  and  I  put  on  that  map  the 
present  interstate  system  that  Is  being 
proposed  and  under  construction.  Inci- 
dentally, do  you  know  how  much  the 
Appalachian  States  got  under  the  inter- 
state allocation  for  1966?  The  Appa- 
lachian States  got  $802,700,000  for  1 
year  alone  to  build  Interstate  highways 
in  the  11  States  containing  the  Appa- 
lachia area.    Does  anyone  believe  that 
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this  $840  million  more  offered  by  S.  3  Is 
going  to  do  the  job  for  unemployment? 
Of  course  not.  The  $800  million  and  all 
the  money  that  they  have  gotten  and  are 
going  to  get  under  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  by  1972  is  not  going  to  do 
the  job,  particularly  the  way  they  are 
going  to  do  it.  So  our  substitute  changes 
that. 

Here  is  what  they  are  doing,  as  shown 
on  the  map  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  the 
Interstate  System — the  straight  lines. 
The  jagged  lines  on  this  map  which  I 
am  holding  up  for  you  to  see  indicate 
the  developmental  highways  that  they 
are  going  to  build.  Look  at  how  Penn- 
sylvania is  already  crisscrossed  with  the 
Interstate  System.  Over  $800  million  a 
year  is  being  spent  in  Appalachian  States 
for  that  alone.  The  jagged  lines  indi- 
cate where  they  are  going  to  build  de- 
velopment highways. 

If  you  will  notice,  in  every  instance 
you  have  existing  primary  highways  on 
these  same  locations.  Now  I  ask  you: 
How  much  of  this  industrial  development 
is  this  going  to  accomplish  for  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania?  Our  substitute 
requires  these  highways  to  be  built  on 
locations  that  will  improve  industrial 
development  and  not  duplicate  present 
existing  highways.  This  is  what  is  wrong 
with  this  legislation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  what  they 
did  was  that  Appalachia  said  they 
wanted  whatever  program  each  Federal 
Department  can  dream  up  that  might 
make  a  contribution  to  the  Appalachia 
problem.  That  is  exactly  what  they  did. 
And,  oh  boy,  you  talk  about  a  dilly.  You 
ought  to  look  at  that  agricultural  pro- 
gram. I  wish,  and  I  would  hope,  that 
some  of  those  who  are  authorities  on 
agriculture  will  take  a  look  at  that  one. 
It  really  is  a  dilly.  Here  again  we  are 
dealing  with  a  subject  that  our  com- 
mittee knows  little  or  nothing  about. 
Last  year  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  ad- 
mitted that  the  section  was  so  bad  that 
the  result  of  it  would  be  that  you  would 
increase  the  acreage  available  for  graz- 
ing purposes  very  substantially  and, 
therefore,  they  agreed  to  strike  the  sec- 
tion out.  Lo  and  behold,  it  comes  in 
this  year  and  it  is  going  to  have  about 
the  same  effect  and  they  insist  upon 
keeping  it  in.  They  are  going  to  give 
Federal  funds  to  anyone  who  has  a  farm, 
to  subsidize  him  to  improve  50  acres  of 
that  farm.  One  of  the  improving  prac- 
tices that  they  can  use  is  the  planting  of 
grass  and  other  crops  which  can  be  used 
for  grazing  purposes,  and  we  are  right 
back  where  we  started  before.  That 
money  can  be  made  available  not  just 
to  those  people  who  earn  less  than 
$3,000.  It  can  be  made  available  to  mil- 
lionaires— to  suitcase  farmers  who  go 
out  into  an  area  and  have  an  invest- 
ment in  a  farm.  They  do  not  live  on 
it — it  is  an  investment.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment where  they  hide  their  tax  money 
that  they  do  not  pay  to  Uncle  Sam. 
They  put  it  on  a  farm  and  anybody  can 
get  $2,500  out  of  this  program  just  as 
any  farmer  who  actually  works  and 
lives  on  the  farm. 

I  wish  the  time  permitted  me  to  ex- 
amine in  similar  depth  many  other  sec- 
tions in  this  bill.    At  a  later  time  I  will 


have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  greater 
detail  the  substitute  and  how  we  have 
made  corrections  relating  to  criticism 
which  I  have  leveled  at  the  proposal 
relating  to  the  bill,  S.  3. 

But  I  would  hope  that  you  would  take 
a  look  at  the  minority  views.  They  are 
synopsized  on  page  33.  They  are  docu- 
mented there,  after  a  full  discussion, 
and  the  substitute  starts  on  page  59  and 
it  overcomes  most  of  the  shortcomings 
which  I  have  just  discussed. 

Before  too  long  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  substitute  itself. 

I  trust  that  this  legislation  will  be  de- 
feated. As  I  say,  it  is  about  the  worst 
piece  of  legislation  I  can  remember  com- 
ing before  this  House  in  some  time. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  area  and  its 
problems,  including  the  gentleman  from 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Mr.  Caudill,  knows 
full  well  this  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  unemployment,  even  in 
Appalachia. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  . 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  have  been 
asked  by  a  number  of  Members  who  rep- 
resent the  States  in  the  great  Northwest 
which  have  been  hit  by  the  enormous 
floods  during  the  Christmas  week,  "does 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  into  a  new  pro- 
gram to  help  raise  the  economic  benefits 
of  a  region  mean  we  are  going  to  for- 
get about  these  people  who  suffered  so 
severely  In  the  flood  damage  of  Christ- 
mas week?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  today  announc- 
ing that  hearings  are  to  be  held  next 
week  starting  on  Tuesday,  March  9, 1965, 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  on  the  severe 
floods  which  occurred  in  the  Northwest- 
ern United  States  during  Christmas  week 
of  1964.  As  many  of  the  Members  know, 
I  appointed  a  special  subcommittee 
headed  by  Congressman  Jones  to  inspect 
this  area  during  the  week  of  January 
10,  1965.  This  action  was  in  accordance 
with  the  desires  of  the  President  and  the 
Speaker  as  well  as  my  own  wishes  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

These  floods  were  some  of  the  most 
disastrous  that  have  ever  occurred  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  magnitude  and  destructive 
nature  of  the  flood  flows.  The  sub- 
committee found  that  millions  of  dollars 
of  damage  had  been  caused  and  entire 
communities  disrupted  for  long  periods 
of  time.  In  fact,  there  is  one  area  in 
the  basin  of  the  Eel  River  in  northern 
California  which  will  have  an  unemploy- 
ment problem  for  as  many  as  4,000  peo- 
ple for  periods  of  up  to  6  months. 

In  the  State  of  California  preliminary 
estimates  of  damages  which  are  believed 
incomplete  approximate  $300  million. 
An  additional  $256  million  damages  are 
estimated  to  have  occurred  in  Oregon, 
and  another  $87  million  in  the  States 
of  Washington  and  Idaho.  Damages  to 
farm  and  forest  areas,  included  in  these 
totals,  approximate   $100  million,   and 
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highway  damages  in  Oregon  and  Call, 
fomia  alone  exceeded  $135  million,  in 
the  Eel  River  Basin  damages  were  es- 
pecially  catastroptiic.  Herds  of  valuable 
dairy  stock  were  lost,  towns,  roads,  and 
bridges  were  destroyed,  and  an  estimated 
100  miles  of  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail- 
road tracks  were  washed  out  or  severely 
damaged.  In  the  Sacramento  River,  San 
Joaquin  and  Lahontan  Basins  approxi- 
mately  425,000  acres  of  land  were 
fiooded  and  total  damages  are  estimated 
in  these  areas  to  be  about  $31  million. 
Completed  works,  and  projects  under 
construction,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
State,  in  the  Sacramento  Basin  are  esti- 
mated to  have  prevented  about  $246  mil- 
lion  of  damages  that  would  have  other- 
wise occurred. 

In  Oregon,  floods  exceeded  the  Inten- 
sity of  those  which  had  not  been  exceeded 
previously  since  1861.  Estimated  actual 
damages  are  believed  to  have  approxi- 
mated $184  million  in  the  basins  of  the 
Willamette,  Columbia,  Rogue,  Umpqua, 
Coquille,  and  other  smaller  basins.  Ex- 
isting projects,  including  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  projects  authorized  for 
the  Williamette  basin  which  had  been 
completed,  are  estimated  to  have  pre- 
vented about  $570  million  of  damages  on 
the  Willamette,  and  $50  million  worth  of 
damages  on  the  Columbia.  Authorized 
projects  not  yet  completed  or  undertaken 
could  have  prevented  an  additional  $34 
million  worth  of  damages. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  damages 
prevented  in  the  Willamette  basin  in  this 
one  flood  greatly  exceed  the  total  invest- 
ment to  date  in  flood  control  and  mul- 
tiple purpose  projects  in  that  basin. 
Most  of  the  damage  occurred  where  there 
is  only  partial  or  no  flood  protection. 
Studies  now  underway  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion are  considering  a  niunber  of  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects  which  will  have 
further  effect  on  flood  control  In  the 
damaged  areas. 

However,  we  carmot  wait  until  these 
studies  are  complete.  Immediate  con- 
sideration is  necessary.  Tliis  disaster 
has  been  so  overwhelming  and  the  imme- 
diate need  for  assistance  so  great  that  I 
feel  it  is  essential  to  give  this  matter  the 
highest  priority  and  for  that  reason  the 
hearings  are  being  scheduled  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla 
[Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  mas- 
sive broadside  attack  on  poverty  and  dis- 
tress In  Appalachia  is  long  overdue. 

In  transmitting  his  bill  on  Appalachia 
to  the  Congress  on  April  28.  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  for  "an  active  be- 
giiming  to  end  an  old  problem  in  Ap- 
palachia." 

About  3  months  later,  on  July  20, 1964, 
a  "clean"  bill,  H.R.  11946,  to  be  known 
as  the  Appalachian  Development  Act  of 
1964,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Davis 
of  Tennessee,  to  provide  an  effective,  far- 
reaching  approach  toward  overcoming 
the  economic  stagnation  in  Appalachia. 
Congress  adjourned,  however,  without 
taking  action  on  the  bill. 
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As  a  Representative  in  the  Congress  of 
the  united  States  from  a  distressed  dis- 
trict included  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  in  strong 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Appalachia  Is  a  region  apart,  an  area 
which,  in  the  words  of  President  John- 
son "The  general  economic  progress  of 
theNation  has  passed  by."  This  moun- 
tainous region  includes  all  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  parts  of  Alabama.  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  my  own  State  of  Permsylvanla, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

During  this  post-World  War  II  era  of 
general  prosperity  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  Appalachia,  with  its  15.3  mil- 
lion people,  has  suffered  economic  want 
and  deprivation. 

In  this  troubled  area.  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  welfare  aggregate  almost  $500 
million  a  year. 

The  major  problems  confronting  Ap- 
palachia, according  to  the  President's 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  are 
"low  income,  high  unemployment,  lack 
of  urbanization,  low  educational  achieve- 
ment, and  a  comparatively  low  standard 
of  living." 

First  of  all,  throughout  Appalachia 
about  1  in  3  families  has  an  armual  in- 
come of  $3,000  or  less.  For  the  rest  of 
the  counti-y  the  figure  is  1  in  5.  A  family 
income  of  $3,000  is  used  as  the  dividing 
line  between  poverty  and  some  degree  of 
comfort  by  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  with  full  recognition 
of  the  limitations  involved. 

In  Appalachia.  only  8.7  percent  of  all 
families  have  incomes  of  $10,000  a  year 
or  more,  compared  with  15.6  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation.  The  median  family  in- 
come in  metropolitan  areas  in  Appa- 
lachia during  1960,  the  latest  year  for 
which  such  data  have  been  computed, 
was  $5,287,  or  16.4  percent  below  the 
median  of  $6,324  for  comparable  areas 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Likewise,  the  median  rural  farm  In- 
come in  Appalachia  was  $2,624  in  1960, 
or  $450  under  the  like  figure  for  the  bal- 
ance of  our  country. 

Second,  unemployment  plagues  this 
region.  In  1962,  the  latest  year  for  which 
such  regional  figures  are  available,  about 
500,000  workers  were  without  jobs.  This 
army  of  unemployed  represented  about 
8.8  percent  of  Appalachia's  work  force. 
But  during  the  same  year,  the  national 
average  rate  of  unemployment  was  5.6 
percent. 

Furthermore,  the  Appalachian  portion 
of  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  my  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  unemployment  rates  in  1962 
which  exceeded  the  national  rate  by  more 
than  50  percent. 

However,  unemployment  in  those  parts 
of  this  10-State  region  which  are  not 
within  Appalachia — all  of  West  Virginia 
lies  within  Appalachia — averaged  only 
4.7  percent  in  1962. 

Low  income  and  the  desperate  lack  of 
jobs  have  caused  a  steady  outmigration 
of  workers,  in  hope  of  finding  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  During  the  decade 
1950-60,  the  Appalachian  region  experi- 
enced an  outmigration  of  an  estimated 
2  million  persons. 
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Furthermore,  the  most  productive  age 
group — 18  to  64  years — in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  expanded  by  8.6  percent 
during  the  10  years,  1950-60,  but  in  Ap- 
ipalachia  this  age  group  actually  de- 
clined by  5.1  percent. 

Chronic  unemployment  besets  the  Ap- 
palachian region  because  of  declining 
industries  on  the  one  hand  and  automa- 
tion on  the  other. 

Appalachia  is  our  Nation's  leading 
coal-producing  region.  All  our  anthra- 
cite coal  and  two-thirds  of  our  bitumi- 
nous coal  are  supplied  by  this  area. 
However,  competition  from  other  fuels 
has  eaten  into  the  market  for  coal. 
Furthermore,  coal  mining  is  extensively 
automated.  Therefore,  employment  in 
the  Appalachian  coal  mines  dropped 
from  more  than  462,000  in  1950  to  191,000 
in  1960.  This  was  a  decUne  of  almost  60 
percent. 

Most  of  the  hard-core  unemployment 
in  my  own  congressional  district  of 
Permsylvania,  which  comprises  Washing- 
ton, Greene,  and  Fayette  Counties,  is  due 
to  automation  of  coal  mining,  and  to  the 
closing  down  of  worked-out  mines,  as 
well. 

Employment  on  the  railroads  has 
similarly  been  reduced  by  mechaniza- 
tion and  competition  from  other  means 
of  transportation. 

And  with  greater  use  of  machinery  on 
farms,  agricultural  employment  has  also 
declined  sharply. 

Third,  the  predominance  of  rural,  non- 
farm  areas  in  Appalachia  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  economic  stagnation  of  this 
extensive  area. 

Riiral  In  Appalachia  does  not  mean  a 
checkerboard  of  rich  farms;  instead,  dense 
but  narrow  ribbons  of  bleak  habitation  wind 
along  the  valley  roads  and  up  the  tributary 
hollows,  threatening  among  the  wooded  hUls. 

This  is  the  true  description  of  these 
rural  locaUties  used  in  the  report  of  the 
President's  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

This  type  of  land  is  too  barren  to  sup- 
port prosperous  farming.  Currently, 
about  half  the  farms  in  Appalachia  gross 
less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  work  in  coal 
mines,  or  on  railroads;  or  have  no  work 
at  all. 

Fourth,  educational  deficits  have  im- 
peded progress  in  Appalachia.  For  ex- 
ample, "for  every  100  persons  over  25 
years  of  age  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  8  have  failed  to  finish  5  years  of 
school.  In  Appalachia,  that  figure  rises 
to  more  than  11.  Although  the  level  of 
educational  attairmient  in  the  Appalach- 
ian portion  of  three  States  is  above  the 
national  average,  in  the  remainder  of 
these  States  the  percentage  of  persons 
failing  to  finish  5  years  of  school  ranges 
from  11  percent  to  22  percent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  1^2  million  of  Appalachia's 
inhabitants  are  functionally  illiterate. 

Thirty-two  out  of  every  100  Appalach- 
ians over  25  have  finished  high  school, 
contrasted  to  almost  42  persons  of  simi- 
lar age  elsewhere.  No  section  of  Appa- 
lachia reaches  the  national  norm  for  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  and  one  State 
dips  to  58  percent  below  that  norm. 

"Appalachia  also  suffers  from  a  short- 
age of  college  graduates.    In  the  rest  of 


the  United  States,  eight  of  every  100  per- 
sons over  25  years  of  age  have  completed 
at  least  4  years  of  college.  In  Ap- 
palachia that  figiire  drops  to  five,"  so 
reports  the  President's  Appalacliian 
Commission. 

And  finally,  standards  of  living  in  Ap- 
palachia are  woefully  inadequate  as  a 
result  of  low  incomes  and  joblessness. 
The  condition  of  housing  in  Appalachia 
Is  generally  wretphed.  In  1960,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  housing,  26.6  per- 
cent of  the  homes  in  Appalachia  needed 
major  repairs  and  7.5  percent  were  in 
such  dilapidated  condition  that  they  en- 
dangered the  health  and  safety  of  their 
inhabitants.  The  comparable  percent- 
ages for  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
were  18.1  and  4.7  percent,  respectively. 
The  situation  was  more  aggravated  in 
rural  areas.  Here  almost  one  out  of  four 
homes  had  basic  deficiencies  that  re- 
quired correction  to  provide  adequate 
housing;  1  out  of  10  was  dilapidated. 
More  than  half  of  the  farm  homes  lacked 
adequate  plumbing. 

Standards  of  health  and  nutrition  are 
also  low.  Severe  personal  health  prob- 
lems in  Appalachia  include  nutritional 
deficiencies,  dental  diseases,  chronic  dis- 
eases, infant  deaths,  and  communicable 
diseases. 

To  give  a  final  indication  of  deficien- 
cies in  standards  of  living,  in  Ap- 
palachia, 5.9  percent  of  the  population 
receive  some  form  of  Federal  assistance, 
against  4.1  percent  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

These  conditions  of  misery  through- 
out Appalachia  demonstrate  the  crying 
need  for  comprehensive  regional  action 
to  cope  with  such  widespread  economic 
blight. 

S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  would  "provide 
public  works  and  economic  development 
programs — needed  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Appalachian  region." 

Briefly,  this  proposed  measure  would 
establish  a  joint  Federal-State  commis- 
sion to  plan  and  coordinate  the  "various 
undertakings  involved  in  improvement  of 
the  region."  Suggested  new  programs 
include,  first,  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Highway  System  which  provides 
for  the  development  of  2,850  miles  of 
highway,  and,  second,  the  corxstruction 
of  demonstration  health  facilities. 

Third,  the  act  would  provide  for  pas- 
ture improvement  and  development  in 
order  to  promote  the  conservation  and 
fuller  utilization  of  the  region's  impor- 
tant land  and  water  resom-ces. 

Fourth,  the  establishment  of  timber 
development  organizations  would  also 
be  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving timber  productivity  and  quality 
and  to  increase  the  return  to  land- 
owners. 

Fifth,  the  act  would  provide  for  min- 
ing area  restoration  in  Appalachia  to 
seal  and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal 
mines,  plan  and  execute  projects  for  ex- 
tinguishing underground  and  outcrop 
mine  fires;  and  also  to  expand  and  ac- 
celerate fish  and  wildlife  restoration 
projects. 

And,  sixth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
would  be  authorized  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  development  and 
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efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated resources  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

In  addition,  certain  supplements  and 
modifications  of  existing  programs  are 
provided  for  by  the  bill.  For  example, 
grants  to  the  States  in  the  Appalachian 
region  for  vocational  education  facilities 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  would  be  liberalized. 

Likewise,  grants  for  sewage  treatment 
works  to  Appalachian  States  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
would  be  liberalized. 

And  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  would  be 
amended  to  make  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Com.mission  eligible  to  receive 
comprehensive  planning  grants  under 
tills  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  representative  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  26th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  depressed  area,  I  have  ob- 
served the  ravages  of  economic  distress 
at  first  hand.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  this  suggested  legislation,  providing 
as  it  does  for  long-term  economic 
growth,  would  be  of  great  assistance  not 
only  to  my  own  congressional  district, 
but  also  to  the  entire  Appalachian  region 
and  ultimately  to  the  whole  United 
States. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
immediate  afl&rmative  action  on  this 
carefully  thought  out  proposal  for  direct- 
ing ttiis  10-State  region  up  the  road  of 
economic  rehabilitation  and  long-term 
growth,  as  contained  Senate  bill  3. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  SlackI. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  busi- 
ness before  the  House,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  is  the 
product  of  more  than  10  years  of  con- 
sideration and  research  by  a  great  many 
persons  and  organizations.  It  has  been 
scrutinized  in  great  detail  during  exten- 
sive hearings  both  this  year  and  last  year, 
in  both  bodies  of  Congress. 

Almost  everything  that  can  be  said 
about  the  proposal,  pro  and  con,  has  been 
said,  and  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
repetition  of  established  argumental  the- 
ses. At  this  point  in  the  deliberations, 
however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one 
central  fact :  notwithstanding  our  record 
of  strong,  continuous  national  economic 
growth  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  States  of  the  Appalachian  region 
have  not  properly  shared  in  that  growth. 

During  those  years  we  have  had  reces- 
sions, and  we  have  bounced  back,  but  the 
Appalachian  States  have  felt  each  reces- 
sion more  severely  than  their  neighbors, 
and  have  bounced  back  more  slowly.  In 
consequence  these  States,  by  and  large, 
have  not  been  positioned  to  bear  their 
full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  national  objectives. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  reality 
and  scope  of  the  problem.  We  have  au- 
thorized previous  programs  to  deal  with 
portions  of  it.  We  have  appropriated 
funds,  and  to  some  degree  we  have  se- 
cured a  betterment  of  conditions. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  was 
a  tool  designed  to  reshape  the  communi- 
ties In  Appalachia  and  elsewhere  by  en- 


couraging community  betterment  pro- 
grams and  by  stimulating  job  opportu- 
nity through  immediate  application  of 
construction  funds. 

The  economic  opportunity  or  antipov- 
erty  program  is  a  long-range  effort  to 
upgrade  the  capacity  of  individuals,  prin- 
cipally those  who  have  never  broken  out 
of  the  poverty  cycle  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  is  an  educational  effort 
of  a  specialized  kind.  We  expect  to  se- 
cure a  return  on  our  investment  in  this 
program  through  the  better  developed 
capacities  of  these  people  to  fill  their 
roles  as  citizens. 

The  Appalachian  proposal  is  not  a 
duplicate  of  either  effort.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal with  a  6-year  lifespan,  requiring 
State  and  local  participation,  and  aimed 
at  improvement  of  certain  fundamental 
conditions  which  chronically  inhibit  eco- 
nomic growth  and  recovery  in  this  re- 
gion, as  we  have  learned  from  the  histor- 
ical record. 

Without  proper  access  to  materials  and 
markets  there  can  be  no  development, 
and  consequently  some  80  percent  of  the 
money  is  to  be  spent  on  roads.  Most 
of  the  balance  will  go  to  correct  negative 
conditions  which  have  come  as  a  by- 
product of  uncontrolled  land  and  miner- 
als exploitation.  It  is  an  investment  in 
fundamental  needs,  justified  by  the  con- 
viction that  planned  improvement  will 
do  away  with  the  need  for  antipoverty 
programs  in  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DyalI. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  factual  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  member  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Fallon],  concerning  our  flood  dam- 
age problems  in  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  especially  pleasing  to  me 
as  I  intend  to  address  my  remarks  to 
section  206  of  the  bill  now  before  us  for 
consideration. 

The  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources  is  of  concern 
to  all  Americans — we  who  live  in  a  semi- 
arid  area  may  be  envious  of  the  annual 
rainfall  records  of  Appalachia  but  we 
also  know  that  without  long  range  plan- 
ning abundant  water  can  come  to  an  end 
as  use  increases.  Water  is  so  valuable 
we  cannot  afford  to  mismanage  or  waste 
this  great  resource. 

Appalachia  is  going  to  grow  and  pros- 
per under  this  bill,  S.  3.  As  it  does, 
the  preservation  of  its  water  becomes 
mandatory.  Under  section  206  there  has 
been  established  a  comprehensive  water 
resource  survey  for  the  entire  region. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  this 
bill  will  coordinate  the  studies  and  will 
be  assisted  by  all  interested  agencies  and 
will  coordinate  all  previous  legislation 
under  the  program. 

Appalachia  has  a  priceless  asset  in  its 
annual  rainfall.  With  top-level  manage- 
ment and  control,  water  will  provide  the 
essential  base  for  recreational,  industrial, 
residential,  and  commercial  development. 
The  section  has  certain  obvious  priorities, 
for  the  rest  of  this  regional  development 
program  would  be  hindered  without 
planning  against  flooding,  pollution,  and 
sewage  problems. 


This  great  annual  rainfall  is  not  kept 
in  channels  and  behind  dams  in  much  of 
its  area.  Appalachia 's  geography  de- 
mands that  man  create  impounded  areas 
to  preserve  its  water.  Impounded  water 
is  controlled  water,  an  economic  blessing 
in  all  areas  whether  for  industrial,  com- 
mercial or  recreational  use. 

In  California  we  understand  the  dis- 
aster that  comes  with  shortages  of  water 
when  burgeoning  population  and  indus- 
tries come  faster  than  new  sources  of 
water.  Appalachia  will  grow  and  de- 
velop; water  organizations  and  de\eiop- 
ment  must  keep  pace. 

We  in  California  have  understood  the 
problems  of  water  for  many  generations. 
My  own  ancestors  were  among  those 
early  pioneers  who  brought  irrigation  to 
the  Southwest  over  100  years  ago.  Move- 
ent  of  water  to  areas  of  need  is  vital. 
Witness  the  transportation  cf  water  in 
the  Holy  Land  from  Lake  Huleh  to  the 
Negev  which  I  have  visited.  The  great 
Feather  River  project  of  my  State  and 
now,  under  this  bill  we  need  to  know  the 
future  of  the  Delaware,  the  Ohio,  Sus- 
quehanna, and  Potomac  basins.  This 
section  will  accomplish  planning  needs 
for  the  coming  generations. 

We  had  those  without  vision  in  our 
State  who  were  afraid  of  the  regional 
concept.  But  those  with  wisdom  knew 
the  benefits  and  the  State  of  California 
approved  the  California  water  plan  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  There  were  those 
who  wished  to  stop  the  program— 18 
million  Californians  are  grateful  today 
we  did  not  stop. 

Had  we  started  eliminations  by  amend- 
ing areas  the  great  benefits  now  accruing 
would  have  been  denied. 

When  I  was  about  7  years  of  age  my 
father  took  me  to  the  Imperial  Desert— 
a  desolate  area  which  became  green  and 
fruitful  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds. 
There  is  now  shipped  from  this  area  a 
billion  dollars  of  produce  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  note  there  is  no 
contemplation  of  either  a  new  Federal 
agency  or  Government  corporation  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
206.  It  provides  for  planning — for  co- 
ordinated programs  for  construction  and 
utilization  to  use  past  Federal  and  local 
programs  in  an  overall  concept  to  bring 
benefits,  not  only  to  Appalachia  but  to 
all  of  the  United  States.  The  prosperity 
of  this  area  will  benefit  mine. 

As  the  plans  are  developed,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  review  the 
findings.  Each  specific  recommendation 
will  require  its  specific  authorization. 
There  is  no  blanket  authorization  under 
this  section.  It  is  a  good  bill;  a  bill  with 
vision — I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  RoBisoN]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by 
noting  that  it  was  my  privilege,  during 
my  past  7  years  in  Congress,  to  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  to  have  worked  closely  with 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fal- 
lon], who  is  now  the  chairman  thereof- 
I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  my 
good  friend,  George  Fallon,  to  wish  him 
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well  in  his  new  dutiesj  and  to  say  that  I 
know  he  will  carry  out 'those  duties  in  an 
admirable  fashion. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  resist  say- 
ing that  I  regret  that  this  proposal  (S. 
3)  is  the  first  major  bill  reported  out  of 
committee  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Fallon]  in  this  session,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  botli  unwise  and  un- 
sound—in its  present  form— and  I  find 
myself  unable  to  support  it. 

I  shall  leave  the  broader  specifics  of 
the  criticism  I  have  for  this  bill  in  the 
capable  hands  of  those  now  serving  on 
my  old  committee  who  share  my  views 
and  who  have  so  well  carried  the  burden 
of  presenting  them  to  |you. 

I  do  this,  in  order  to  concentrate  my 
remarks  on  the  amendment  that  was 
added  to  the  so-called  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  in  the 
other  body,  which  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  including  certain  New 
York  State  counties  in  the  program  "on 
an  appropriate  basis" — whatever  that 
may  mean — if  certain  findings  are  made 
by  the  proposed  regional  commission 
and  not  vetoed  by  the  Federal  represent- 
ative. 

Those  New  York  Counties  were  not 
specifically  named  execept,  for  purposes 
of  "legislative  history,"  during  the  brief 
debate  on  the  amendment  in  the  other 
body.  On  that  basis,  however,  we  find 
that  they  are  13  in  number  and  that,  by 
coincidence,  the  4  New  York  counties 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent — 
Broome,  Tioga,  Chemung  and  Tomp- 
kins—are  all  included. 

Naturally  enough,  I  know  these  coun- 
ties well — and  I  know  the  people  who  live 
therein  because  I  am  one  of  them,  born 
and  raised.  I 

I  am  sure  that  to  most  of  those  peo- 
ple— as  to  me — it  came  as  something  of 
a  shock  to  discover,  almost  overnight  in 
this  fashion,  that  we  were  a  "depressed" 
area,  for  these  counties — this  region  of 
New  York — must  be  considered  as  being 
as  prosperous  as  the  average  of  their  sis- 
ter counties  across  the  Nation. 

This  does  not  mean,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  do  not  have  unemployment.  We 
do,  indeed.  Nor,  does  it  mean  that  we 
are  without  poverty.  We  have  impov- 
erished families — and,  as  elsewhere,  even 
one  would  be  too  many. 

Nor  does  it  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  do  not  have  villages  and  cities  and 
rural  areas  that  "progress"  has  passed 
by  for  the  time  being — we  have  those, 
too. 

Nor  does  it  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  do  not  have  needs — and  real  needs — 
for  better  highways,  and  schools  and 
hospitals,  or  need  for  help  in  revitalizing 
our  cities,  in  developing  our  water  re- 
sources and  in  building  badly  needed 
sewage  treatment  works  and  the  like. 

We  do  have  all  these  needs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  many  more — but,  until  this 
measure  was  so  amended  in  the  other 
body,  I  doubt  if  there  were  any  of  my 
constituents  who  viewed  those  needs  as 
being  so  urgent,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, that  we  felt  we  should  be  moved,  in 
this  fashion,  to  the  head  of  the  line  of 
those  of  our  sister  communities  waiting 
for  help  to  meet  such  needs  under  the 
various,  existing  and  ongoing  Federal- 
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aid  programs  designed  to  promote  their 
solution  in  an  orderly,  and  equitable 
manner. 

In  any  event,  since  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  in  the  other  body,  I  have 
awaited  with  interest  the  reaction  of  my 
constituents.  The  people  of  these  four 
counties — of  this  region — are  a  proud 
and  self-reliant  people.  They  have  never 
quite  gotten  over  the  old-fashioned  idea 
of  helping  themselves  and  helping  each 
other — nor  have  they  ever  quite  accepted 
the  notion  that  all  progress  comes  from 
Washington.  It  has  come  to  me  as  no 
surprise,  therefore,  that  I  have  had,  to 
date,  only  one  constituent  who  has  writ- 

ure  because  we  might  get  some  help  from 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  a 
goodly  number  of  letters  from  other  con- 
stituents who  have  written  complaining 
about  the  action  taken  in  the  other  body, 
and  v.'ho  have  stated  they  that  feel  most 
strongly  that  our  area  should  not  be  con- 
sidered for  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  the  other  day, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tomkins 
County — one  of  the  counties  included  in 
that  13 — passed  a  resolution  asking  that 
their  county  be  removed  from  this  bill; 
and  this  again  did  not  surprise  me. 

I  have  considered  this  request,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  have  decided  not  to  at- 
tempt to  take  action  along  these  lines. 
Why? 

Well,  chiefly  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  very  fact  of  the  tentative  in- 
clusion of  these  13  counties  under  this 
program — inclusion  for  study  purposes 
only,  mind  you,  since  there  is  surely  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  them  at  the  present 
time — points  up  the  major  defect  in  at- 
tempting to  approach  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  a  particular  region  of  the  country 
on  this  basis. 

Of  these  13  counties  of  New  York,  only 
3  have  ever  been  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  formula  of  "need"  set 
forth  under  either  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program  or  the  accelerated  public 
works  program — and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  only  one  of  those  counties, 
Chautauqua,  is  presently  so  eligible. 

This  means  that,  once  again,  we  are 
preparing  to  make  the  same  mistake  we 
did  in  drafting  the  area  redevelopment 
program — which  has  never  yet  worked 
as  its  sponsors  promised  it  would.  That 
mistake  is  that,  for  political  reasons,  we 
are  not  taking  dead  aim  at  the  real  areas 
of  distress  in  what  might  be  called 
hard-core  Appalachia — which  is  some- 
thing that  I  would  favor— but  that  we 
are  again  using  a  "scattergun"  approach 
in  an  effort  to  make  this  bill  more  palat- 
able until,  as  you  can  obviously  see,  Ap- 
palachia is  virtually  bulging  at  the  seams. 
And,  once  this  bill  is  passed — as  I  am 
sure  it  will  be — off  we  will  go  to  bring 
the  same  sort  of  relief  to  any  other 
number  of  regions  of  distress  that  can  be 
thought  of  across  the  whole  50  States. 

This  is  why  I  carmot  vote  for  this  bill 
in  its  present  form — I  think  it  would  be 
an  irresponsible  act  for  me  to  do  other- 
wise even  though  there  may  well  be  some 
unforeseen  political  hazards  for  me  to 
take  such  a  position. 


And  this  is  why  I  will  most  certainly 
support  the  amendment  that  I  under- 
stand is  to  be  offered  which  will  restrict 
aid  under  this  program,  except  for  high- 
way construction,  to  those  counties  that 
are  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
formula  set  forth  in  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program.  It  is  also  why  I  will 
also  support,  failing  the  adoption  of  that 
amendment,  the  Republican  substitute 
which  I  also  understand  is  to  be  offered — 
perhaps  as  a  recommittal  motion — and 
which  would  apply  such  broad  assistance 
as  is  to  be  provided  under  this  program 
to  all  areas  of  special  economic  need  on 
a  nationwide,  rather  than  a  regional, 
b?.sis,  which  is  the  only  commonsense 
approach  to  such  problems. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,   I 
might  mention  the  fact  that  if  this  Con- 
gress— if  the  Public  Works  Committee — 
really  wants  to  help  my  area  of  New 
York;    if  you  really  want  to  help  my 
covmties  and  these  other  nine  New  York 
counties  achieve  a  faster  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  than  we  have  been,  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  agree  upon  some  formula 
under  which  our  State  will  be  reimbursed, 
either  in  money  or  in  substitute  mileage, 
for  the  cost  of  the  New  York  State  Thru- 
way  that  we  built  at  our  own  expense  but 
that  was  subsequently  incorporated  into 
the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  System. 
This  fact  has,  for  years,  shortchanged 
my  State  in  the  rightful  and  originally 
intended    share    of    Federal    highway 
moneys  we  should  be  receiving,  and  has 
delayed  the  reconstruction  of  New  York 
State  Route  17,  a  key  highway  running 
east  and  west  through  most  of  those 
13    counties    we    have    been    consider- 
ing.   Our  State  has  been  doing  the  best 
it  could  to  rebuild  this  road,  using  50-50 
Federal-State  moneys  when  we  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  90  percent  Federal 
aid  for  its  reconstruction.    If  you  would 
give  us,  instead  of  the  questionable  bene- 
fit of  being  included  in  Appalachia,  the 
equitable  relief  we  have  long  demanded, 
here,  we  would  be  most  pleased,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that,  thereafter,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  ever  even  consider 
us  again  as  being  in  need  of  special  as- 
sistance of  the  sort  provided  under  what 
I  think  is  an  iU-conceived  and  vmwise 
measure. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  legislation  being  considered  to- 
day is  being  presented  by  other  members 
of  our  Public  Works  Committee.  There- 
fore, I  shall  direct  my  comments  to  the 
measvu-e  that  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, and  Mr.  McEwen,  and  I  have  in- 
troduced as  a  substitute  to  the  so-called 
Appalachia  bill. 

In  introducing  the  constructive  alter- 
native, we  have  tried  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  choice  that  we 
honestly  beUeve  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  proven  administrative  procedures  of 
our  Federal  system  of  Government — 
procedures  in  which  we  utilize  the  exist- 
ing agencies  to  carry  out  recommended 
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programs  rather  than  create  new  Fed- 
eral regional  organizations  that  con- 
ceivably could  conflict  with  the  best  pro- 
cedure in  established  Federal-State  rela- 
tions. 

I  do  want  to  point  out.  however,  that 
our  alternative  will  permit  the  promotion 
of  intergovernmental  organizations  and 
agreements  to  attain  economical  per- 
formance, if  the  units  of  Government  or 
States  involved  so  desire. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two 
bills  is  of  course,  the  fact  that  our  bill 
makes  available  assistance  to  areas 
throughout  the  entire  country,  but  we  do 
restrict  this  aid  to  counties  that  are  cate- 
gorized as  depressed  areas. 

The  administration  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion that  no  amendment  will  be  sup- 
ported unless  it  affects  areas  in  or  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  Appalachian 
region. 

As  many  of  you  know,  four  counties  of 
my  congressional  district  were  hit  hard 
during  the  recent  flood  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  received  many  wires  ask- 
ing that  an  amendment  be  introduced  to 
add  our  disaster  area  to  the  bill  to  permit 
assistance  to  this  hard-hit  section.  In 
checking  with  counsel  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, I  have  been  advised  such  an 
amendment  would  be  ruled  out  of  order 
as  not  germane  to  this  regional  bill. 

Therefore,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
support  the  substitute  measure  so  that 
my  section  of  the  country  would  be  in- 
cluded and  therefore  eligible. 

In  drafting  the  alternative  bill,  we 
have  worked  hard  to  take  the  better  sec- 
tions of  the  Appalachian  bill,  improve 
them  and  eliminate  the  portions  of  the 
bill  that  we  believe  are  unnecessary. 

Personally,  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
the  committee's  consideration  of  my  dis- 
trict's problems.  The  chairman  of  this 
ad  hoc  committee,  Mr.  Jones,  and  many 
members  of  the  committee  took  the  time 
to  come  to  my  district  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  flood  to  personally  see  the 
damage.  For  this  our  people  shall  re- 
main eternally  grateful. 

While  it  is  highly  improbable,  in  view 
of  the  administration's  position,  that 
amendments  will  be  added,  I  nevertheless 
strongly  urge  adoption  of  our  substitute 
bill.  "This  would  permit  partial  assist- 
ance to  our  flood-damaged  counties. 

Further,  our  committee  is  now  gather- 
ing data  and  compiling  information  on 
the  extent  of  our  problems  with  a  view 
toward  offering  assistance.  I  do  want  to 
admonish  my  colleagues  now  that  addi- 
tional recommendations  will  be  forth- 
coming. Our  plight  is  categorized  as  an 
act  of  God  and  somewhat  different  in 
that  our  recovery  requirement.'-  are  nec- 
essary due  to  the  extraordinary  rainfall 
and  historic  flood  conditions  that  can  hit 
any  one  of  us,  without  warning.  I  simply 
mention  this  now  to  establish  a  legisla- 
tive record  and  also  to  serve  as  a  con- 
tinuing reminder  to  a  sympathetic  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchmidhauserI. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  those  throughout  our  his- 
tory who  have  sought  to  scoff  at  particu- 
lar regional  developments.    Certainly  we 


owe  much  to  the  great  memory  of  Daniel 
Webster  whose  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  supremacy  and  whose 
heroic  devotion  to  the  Constitution  shall 
never  be  forgotten.  Yet,  even  the  great 
Webster  in  a  classic  debate  over  west- 
ward expansion  proved  to  be  a  poor 
prophet.  He  once  referred  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the 
great  Northwest  Territory,  out  of  which 
the  great  State  of  Iowa  has  developed,  in 
narrow  regional  terms.  Here  is  what  he 
said: 

What  do  we  want  with  this  vast,  worthless 
area?  What  do  we  want  with  this  region  of 
savages,  wild  beasts,  of  shifting  sands  and 
whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie 
dogs?  To  what  use  could  we  ever  hope  to 
put  these  great  deserts  and  those  endless 
mountain  ranges,  impenetrable  and  covered 
to  their  bases  with  eternal  snow?  What  can 
we  ever  hope  to  do  with  the  western  coast,  a 
coast  of  3,000  miles,  rockbound,  cheerless, 
and  uninviting.    And  not  a  harbor  on  it. 

To  those  of  little  faith  and  vision  who 
want  us  to  defeat  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram, I  ask — where  would  our  Nation  be 
today  if  the  Congress  had  listened  to 
Webster's  negative  appeal? 

Geographic  regional  frontiers  and  our 
expansion  westward  are  no  longer  sub- 
jects of  debate  in  our  national  life.  For 
all  his  great  worth  in  other  areas  of  pub- 
lic policy  we  can  soberly  reflect  what 
kind  of  a  society  we  would  have  today  if 
the  narrow  regionalism  Webster  stressed 
above  had  become  our  national  policy. 
Today  instead,  as  a  great  nation,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  boldly  explore  the  heavens 
themselves.  Can  we  shamefully  desert 
our  heritage  as  a  strong  Christian  nation 
to  say  that  we  lack  the  boldness  to  at- 
tack a  great  domestic  regional  problem 
of  human  despair  and  economic  stagna- 
tion? 

The  continued  existence  of  poverty 
which  is  a  part  of  a  deep  regional  pattern 
of  economic  stagnation  is  the  veiT  defini- 
tion of  discrimination.  The  Appalachia 
region  has  approximately  8V2  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population.  But  the  total 
Federal  funds  spent  in  this  region  last 
year  represented  only  5  percent  of  all 
dollars  spent  nationally.  Included  with- 
in that  5-percent  total  was  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $400  million  for  wel- 
fare programs. 

Shall  we  continue  to  discriminate 
against  the  people  of  Appalachia  by 
turning  our  faces  coldly  against  the  mas- 
sive regional  problem  of  economic  stag- 
nation? Shall  we  also  turn  our  faces 
coldly  against  the  discrimination  against 
every  taxpayer  in  the  United  States  that 
is  Inherent  in  this  situation?  This  is 
exactly  the  choice  that  we  have,  because 
if  we  fail  to  recognize  the  serious  nature 
of  this  regional  problem,  we  are  saying  in 
effect,  that  every  taxpayer  in  this  Nation 
is  bound  to  continue  to  contribute  to  pay 
into  welfare  programs  which,  because  of 
complex  '  regional  problems,  can  only 
treat  the  periphery  of  this  basic  problem 
and  never  truly  solve  it. 

Shall  we  continue  to  discriminate 
against  all  citizens  of  our  Nation,  not 
just  those  in  Appalachia,  by  denying  to 
our  Nation  the  economic  stimulation  and 
growth  that  can  only  come  through  a 
massive  attack  upon  this  economic  dis- 
aster area? 


When  the  people  of  Appalachia  can 
buy  more  food,  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  industrial  workers  in  Iowa 
the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois,  and 
other  Midwestern  Plains  States  will  sell 
more  livestock,  more  feed  grains,  more 
soybeans,  and  all  of  the  other  commod- 
ities which  we  produce  in  such  great 
abundance.  When  the  people  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region  can  increase  their  pur- 
chasing power  and  become  taxpayers  in- 
stead of  taxeaters  they  will  be  able  to 
buy  food  at  the  same  rate  as  the  average 
American  today.  This  increase  in  their 
purchasing  power  and  in  their  consump- 
tion will  increase  the  demand  for  Ameri- 
can food  by  over  $2  billion — approxi- 
mately double  what  this  Nation  has 
invested  in  tliis  program. 

Let  us  address  oux'selves  more  specifi- 
cally to  this  point  and  answer  the  ques- 
tion. How  could  the  various  sectors  of 
our  Nation's  economy  benefit  from  eco- 
nomic stimulation  in  Appalachia?  First 
of  all,  the  biggest  increase  would  be  in 
the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  Iowa  and  other  areas  of  the 
Midwest.  Producers  in  these  areas 
would  benefit  by  the  estimated  amount 
of  $230  million.  This  increase  means 
that  my  constituents  who  raise  livestock 
in  Cedar,  Johnson,  Muscatine,  and  all 
the  other  great  livestock  producing  coun- 
ties in  the  First  District  of  Iowa  would 
receive  one  nickel  more  for  every  dollar 
they  previously  received.  Can  those  who 
acclaim  this  program  as  discriminatory 
justifiably  inform  the  livestock  produc- 
ers of  this  great  Nation  that  they  do  not 
deserve  this  5-percent  increase  in  re- 
ceipts? 

But  what  about  the  other  vital  indus- 
tries that  will  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram? The  transportation  and  ware- 
housing industries  throughout  the  Nation 
would  realize  an  additional  $64  million 
of  increased  production.  Our  national 
wholesale  and  retail  trades  would 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  $72 
million ;  and  the  list  could  go  on  and  on 
into  all  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Personally  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  undertaking  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Appalachia  on  the 
simple  Christian  ground  that  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  intelligently  solve 
this  problem.  But  we  can  also  state 
without  hesitation  that  the  very  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  our 
entire  Nation  demands  action.  As  we 
seek  to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  our 
brothers  in  the  Appalachia  region,  this 
bill  will  enable  them  to  better  fulfill 
their  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  all  re- 
gions in  the  United  States. 

When  our  brothers  in  the  Appalachia 
region  can  become  taxpayers  instead  of 
tax  eaters,  when  they  can  revive  private 
purchasing  power  and  initiative,  they 
will  return  many  times  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  the  contributions  that  were  made 
to  them. 

Let  us  follow  the  Webster  of  hope  who 
in  days  of  better  spirit  said : 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  Interests  and  see 
whether  also  In  our  day  and  generation  may 
not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  in  support  of  those  here 
today  and  yesterday  who  are  so  effec- 
tively pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of  the 
proposed  Appalachia  legislation.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  proposal  is  motivated  by 
political  considerations,  is  planned  with 
a  view  to  very  specialized  benefits  instead 
of  the  public  interest,  is  written  care- 
lessly, is  defended  largely  on  the  basis  of 
emotional  appeal  rather  than  reason, 
and  is  generally  unworkable.  I  want  to 
commend  the  minority  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  their  clear 
and  effective  statement  citing  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  proposal. 

We  all  favor  economic  development. 
Nobody  wants  to  see  poverty  persist  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  But  ap- 
peals to  emotion  should  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  effective  action.  This  bill 
would  set  aside  360  counties  in  11  States 
for  special  treatment,  ignoring  entirely 
the  other  39  States.  It  is  dangerous 
to  put  the  Government  in  the  business 
of  giving  aid  to  just  certain  areas. 
The  White  House  says  that  it  will  con- 
sider other  areas  for  special  treat- 
ment later,  but  if  this  is  so,  why  do 
we  not  consider  the  toital  national  econ- 
omy situation  at  once.  Obviously,  the 
answer  is  that  if  the  public  is  given  the 
whole  package  at  one  tame,  it  may  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  program  carmot 
be  justified. 

The  proposed  Appalachia  bill  estab- 
lishes artificial  and  iJlogical  standards 
which  are  open  to  political  manipula- 
tion, as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
proposed  addition  of  13  New  York  coun- 
ties to  the  region.         ', 

Many  of  the  360  counties  to  be  helped 
are  prosperous  and  have  no  need  for 
help,  according  to  the  Governors  of  their 
own  States.  The  most  wealthy  county 
in  South  Carolina  is  to  be  included. 

Statistics  cited  in  support  of  the  bill 
are  based  on  1960  information,  much  of 
which  is  now  obsolete. 

The  bill  would  establish  100  percent 
Federal  financing  of  the  operation  of 
health  facilities  and  hospitals.  This  is 
a  step  which  we  must  certainly  consider 
very  carefully  because  it  introduces  full 
Government  control  into  the  area  of 
health  and  medicine.  This  is  not  a  move 
we  can  adopt  solely  an  the  approval  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  without  at 
least  the  consideration  of  other  House 
committees. 

This  proposal  would  set  up  a  single 
Federal  authority  which  would  have  veto 
power  over  all  parts  of  the  program. 
Because  the  Appalacliia  area  pays  no 
need  to  State  lines,  the  new  Commis- 
sion's function  would  erode  the  kind  of 
State  authority  and  responsibility  which 
is  vital  to  the  continued  success  of  our 
system  of  government. 

Federal  domination  of  the  States  is 
unsavory  enough  even  when  some  at- 
tention is  given  to  State  boundaries. 
When  we  adopt  a  program  giving  to  a 
Federal  czar  a  centralized  program  which 
ignores  State  boundaries,  we  take  a 
giant  step  along  the  road  to  eventual 
abolition  of  the  integrity  of  our  system 
of  State  government. 


A  large  part  of  the  spending  in  this 
program  would  be  for  road  construction 
and  would  be  superimposed  on  existing 
State  and  Federal  high  construction 
plans.  This  would  be  a  needless  and 
foolish  duplication  which  could  lead  only 
to  confusion  and  inefficiency. 

It  would  also  provide  a  so-called  land 
improvement  program.  But  past  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment meets  with  remarkably  little  suc- 
cess when  it  attempts  to  set  up  farm 
programs  of  this  kind.  The  proposed 
payments  by  the  Government  for  recla- 
mation and  other  purposes  would  be 
wasteful  and  ineffective. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram similar  to  TVA.  But  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  Appalachia  area  is  al- 
ready in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity area.  Its  language  calling  for  the 
generation  of  hydroelectric  power  is  en- 
tirely lacking  in  specifics  and  deserves 
further  explanation. 

The  Appalachia  legislation  would  set 
up  a  public  works  program  which  not 
only  would  overlap  activity  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Authority,  but  which  is 
similar  to  the  public  works  acceleration 
program  which  has  proven  to  be  a  fail- 
ure except  as  a  political  device  for  the 
party  in  control  of  the  bureaucracy. 
This  section  of  the  bill  also  is  ambigu- 
ous, incomplete,  and  would  lead  to 
manipulation  which  cannot  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  in  their  statement, 
have  rightly  emphasized  that  a  dra- 
matic proposal,  based  largely  on  emo- 
tional appeal,  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
well-conceived  legislation. 

I  am  opposed  to  discriminatory,  vague, 
and  ambiguous  programs  of  this  kind. 
The  Appalachia  proposal  would  simply 
increase  the  army  of  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats dispensing  favors  according  to 
their  own  rules  and  where  it  is  politically 
expedient  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  a  statement  that  will 
take  longer  than  the  2  minutes  allotted 
to  him? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    Perhaps;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  become  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  because  I  feel  that 
many  of  the  programs  which  are  in- 
cluded within  it  are  very  badly  needed 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  country,  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleague  in 
the  Maryland  delegation,  the  dean  of  our 
delegation  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  for  the  delib- 
erate speed  with  which  he  has  been  able 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  House  this  year. 
I  say  I  feel  these  programs  are  very  bad- 
ly needed  on  j|he  basis  of  personal  ex- 
perience and  personal  observation. 


I  represent  a  district  which  includes 
counties  that  are  within  the  definition  of 
"Appalachia."  In  1961  we  were  under- 
going some  very  difficult  economic  ex- 
periences. Some  parts  of  my  district 
had  unemployment  as  high  as  20  percent. 
This  was  not  a  new  experience  for  us. 
This  was  an  experience  that  we  have  had 
over  a  period  of  time.  If  one  looked  at  a 
graph  of  our  economic  health  it  would  be 
seen  that  there  were  recurring  economic 
fluctuations  in  our  part  of  Appalachia. 
Sometimes  particular  industries  would  be 
prosperous  and  at  other  times  the  whole 
community  would  be  badly  depressed. 

At  a  conference  that  I  assembled  in 
the  spring  of  1961  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  several  pressing 
needs.  That  conference,  I  might  say  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  here  who  may 
wish  to  evaluate  the  recommendations  of 
the  conference,  was  composed  of  busi- 
nessmen, representatives  of  chambers  of 
commerce,  representatives  of  manage- 
ment, representatives  of  agriculture,  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  representatives  of 
local  government  and  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  government. 

We  had  just  about  all  the  people  sit- 
ting down  together  who  had  had  experi- 
ence and  who  had  constructive  ideas  on 
the  kind  of  things  that  needed  to  be  done 
to  even  out  the  economy  of  Appalachia 
and  to  eliminate  the  economic  dips  so 
that  the  people  living  in  Appalachia 
would  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
establish  a  decent  standard  of  living.  It 
was  determined  at  the  time  we  had  this 
conference  that  local  initiative  was,  of 
course,  a  prime  requisite  to  lift  up  the 
economy  of  the  area.  Local  initiative 
has  been  exercised  through  the  years  and 
particularly  through  the  last  4  or  5  years. 
But  the  physical  needs,  the  material 
needs  are  beyond  the  scope  of  local 
initiative. 

One  of  the  great  needs  in  the  area  is 
better  roads  and  highways.  We  need 
roads  in  order  to  convey  economically 
the  substantial  natural  resources  of  the 
area  to  their  markets.  Highways  can 
and  will  open  the  area  to  tourism — a  real 
and  largely  untapped  potential  in  this 
region  of  great  beauty.  Geography  dic- 
tates, however,  that  these  new  roads  and 
highways  should  be  an  interstate  system, 
and  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  single 
State  to  plan  or  to  bvuld. 

Another  great  need  is  the  appropriate 
development  of  water  resources — water 
needed  by  industry  and  water  needed  by 
people  for  consumption  and  for  recrea- 
tion purposes  and  dams  and  other  struc- 
tures for  flood  control  and  for  water 
storage  and  protection. 

The  interstate  character  of  the  rivers 
that  flow  through  Appalachia  requires 
a  program  that  transcends  the  authority  ^ 
of  a  single  riparian  State.  In  my  dis- 
trict, for  example,  we  have  several  in- 
dustries which  are  prepared  to  expand 
and  to  hire  more  people  at  the  present 
time  if  they  can  be  assured  of  more  fa- 
vorable water  resources  and  more  de- 
pendable water  resources.  Without 
these  resources  and  without  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  have  the  water  upon 
which  their  industry  depends,  they  can- 
not expand  and  they  cannot  provide  new 
jobs  and  new  economic  opportunities. 
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Where  highways  may  benefit  one  area, 
water  development  may  benefit  other 
areas. 

In  my  opinion,  we  must  consider  the 
economic  differences  of  region  and  main- 
tain a  flexibility  which  will  enable  us  to 
assist  communities  and  counties  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  most  need  assist- 
ance. 

I  think  this  bill  provides  the  appro- 
priate means  by  which  we  can  lend  as- 
sistance; the  appropriate  means  by 
which  an  impact  can  be  made  in  this 
area  that  will  be  felt ;  a  means  by  which 
the  area  can  realize  that  extra  bit  of 
needed  effort  that  will  allow  it  to  thrive, 
to  be  self-sufficient  and  to  enjoy  an  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  commensurate  with 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

MOELLER]. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  I  am  coauthor 
of  this  bill,  and  can  attest  to  the  critical, 
pressing  need  for  it. 

I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  Ap- 
palachia.  Seven  of  the  eight  counties 
of  my  present  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict lie  in  Appalachia,  as  do  all  three  of 
the  new  counties — Perry,  Morgan,  and 
Washington — that  I  will  acquire  through 
reapportionment.  So  I  know  something 
about  the  conditions  that  exist  in  that 
region  of  our  great  countxT. 

I  know  that  the  rate  of  unemployment 
in  some  of  my  Appalachian  counties  is 
holding  steady  at  8.  9.  and  even  10  per- 
cent. I  know  that  our  wage  earners, 
when  they  are  able  to  find  work,  often 
must  labor  and  toil  for  as  little  as  70  per- 
cent of  what  their  neighbors  make  in 
more  affluent  regions  of  America.  I 
know  that  overall  health  facilities  in  Ap- 
palachia are  substandard  and  inferior. 
Our  highway  system  is  Incomplete,  in- 
adequate and,  in  some  cases,  antiquated. 
I  know  that  lack  of  economic  develop- 
ment is  compelling  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  spend  $500  million  a  year,  year 
in  and  year  out,  on  welfare  programs  in 
Appalachia.  This  heavy  expenditure 
does  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem; 
in  a  way,  it  merely  subsidizes  it. 

But  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  from  the  Re- 
publican side,  that  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram is  not  needed,  that  it  is  ill  con- 
ceived, that  it  is  discriminatory  and  that 
it  should  be  defeated.  I  agree  that  the 
Appalachian  progi'am  is  discrimina- 
tory— it  discriminates  against  hunger 
and  disease,  against  unemployment  and 
despair;  it  discriminates  against  the 
prime  causes  that  have  combined  to 
make  Appalachia  the  last  remaining 
depressed  area  in  this  great  land  of 
ours. 

More  than  15  million  people  live  in 
Appalachia.    It  is  a  region  character- 


ized, in  part  at  least,  by  low  incomes  and 
high  unemployment,  by  low  educational 
achievement,  and  below  average  stand- 
ards of  living.    To  be  specific : 

Appalachia  accounts  for  35  percent  of 
the  unemployment  in  all  the  Nation's 
redevelopment  areas,  from  Florida  to 
Alaska,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii. 

Incomes  in  Appalachia  are  up  to  80 
percent  below  the  national  average. 

One.  in  every  five  of  Appalachia's  15 
million  inhabitants  is  subsisting  on  com- 
modity doles  or  food  stamp  welfare. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  America  I  want. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  America  that  you 
want. 

The  assertion  by  some  that  Congress 
should  do  no  more  for  Appalachia  than 
it  has  done  for  other,  more  fortunate 
regions  of  America  does  not  impress  me. 
It  smacks  of  Anatole  France's  satirical 
statement  that  the  law  in  its  majestic 
equality  forbids  the  rich,  as  well  as  the 
poor,  to  sleep  under  bridges,  to  beg  in  the 
streets,  to  steal  bread  for  the  dinner 
table.  The  truth  is  that  no  man  is  an 
island  unto  himself,  nor  is  any  one  re- 
gion of  America  isolated  and  cut  off  from 
the  other.  The  entire  Nation  benefits 
and  grows  stronger  when  any  section  of 
our  common  country  prospers. 

Yet.  while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
experiencing  the  longest  and  most  dra- 
matic economic  boom  in  history,  Appa- 
lachia is  mired  in  grinding  poverty  and 
chilling  despair.  It  alone  of  the  regions 
of  America  is  being  denied  the  blessings 
of  our  more  fruitful  and  abundant 
society. 

If  Appalachia's  economy  merely 
equaled  the  national  average — and  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  start  it  in  that  direc- 
tion— if  Appalachia's  economy  equaled 
the  national  average.  $12  billion  a  year 
could  be  added  to  our  gross  national 
product  through  increased  retail  sales. 

If  Appalachia's  economy  equaled  the 
national  average — and  passage  of  this 
measure  will  start  it  in  that  direction — 
if  this  happened,  $5.2  billion  would  be 
added  each  year  to  our  country's  annual 
rate  of  personal  income. 

If  Appalachia's  economy  matched  the 
national  average — and  passage  of  this 
bill  will  start  it  in  that  direction — an- 
other billion  dollars  worth  of  new  hous- 
ing starts  could  be  made  in  America  each 
year. 

Most  assuredly,  what  is  good  for  Ap- 
palachia is  good  for  the  United  States. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
a  Federal  investment  program  that  will 
assist  Appalachia  toward  fuller  partici- 
pation in  our  Nation's  robust  economic 
growth.  This  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $840  million  for  the  Appa- 
lachian development  highway  system — a 
system  that  will  open  up  the  most  remote 
areas  of  Appalachia  to  modern,  indus- 
trial America. 

Appalachia  lies  just  beyond  the  reaches 
of  the  greatest  concentration  of  wealth 
and  EMjpulation  in  this  Nation.  But  its 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities 
has  effectively  isolated  it  economically 
from  the  broad  sweep  of  industrial 
growth  which  has  blessed  most  of  our 
Nation  in  the  years  since  World  War  II. 
We  all  know  that  industry  does  not  and 
cannot  go  into  areas  that  lack  first-rate 
distribution  routes. 


As  the  President's  Commission  on  Ap- 
palachia has  said : 

Its  [Appalachia's]  penetration  by  an  ade- 
quate transportation  network  Is  the  first 
requisite  of  Its  full  participation  in  Industrial 
America. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Appa- 
lachian States  are  not  seeking  something 
for  nothing.  They  are  ready  and  willing 
to  provide  $360  million  from  their  own 
scarce  funds  to  help  finance  the  high- 
way building  program — a  program  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  "first  requisite"  for 
bringing  better  times  to  Appalachia  and 
its  people. 

This  legislation  would  establish  the 
Appalachia  Regional  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  the  Governors  of  each  Appa- 
lachian State  and  one  Federal  represent- 
ative. This  Commission,  made  up  of  the 
men  who  best  know  the  problems  of  Ap- 
palachia, would  prepare  plans  and  pro- 
grams needed  to  revitalize  that  region  of 
our  country.  The  Commission  would 
guarantee  local  and  State  participation 
in  all  phases  of  the  program.  It  would  be 
a  politically  bipartisan  body  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Governors. 

Another  important  provision  provides 
Federal  assistance  in  modernizing  the 
health  facilities  of  Appalachia.  The  low 
income  of  Appalachia  is  reflected  in  the 
lack,  if  not  nonexistence,  of  the  kind  of 
health  facilities  that  most  Americans 
take  for  granted.  The  committee  re- 
port lists  this  finding : 

Sound  health  services  can  play  as  much 
a  role  in  the  economic  development  of  a  re- 
gion as  any  other  instrimient  of  develop- 
ment. Without  such  services,  no  community 
or  subregion  can  hope  to  attract  modern 
industry  *  *  *.  In  many  sections  of  Ap- 
palachia. this  problem  is  particularly  acute. 
The  low  income  in  these  sections  impairs  a 
reasonable  support  of  private  medicine  and 
the  tax  base  necessary  for  even  rudimentary 
public  health  facilities  is  nonexistent. 

The  bill  I  speak  for  today  provides 
grants  for  the  development,  equipment, 
and  operation  of  multicounty  demon- 
stration health  facilities,  including  hos- 
pitals, regional  health  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities 
necessary  for  good  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Appa- 
lachia are  a  proud  and  independent  peo- 
ple. They  are  willing  to  work  and  work 
hard.  I  think  most  of  us  recognize  that 
the  economic  problems  of  these  people 
cannot  be  met  and  solved  by  them  alone. 
Their  plight  arises  not  out  of  any  lack 
of  self-reliance,  or  out  of  any  lack  of 
individualism  on  their  part.  It  stems, 
rather,  from  the  complexities  of  a 
changing  society ;  it  stems  from  the  un- 
derdevelopment of  the  region  in  which 
the  live,  and  from  the  steady  march  of 
progress  in  industrial  America  which  has 
made  obsolete  many  of  the  skills  and 
trades  of  yesteryear. 

Industrial  progress  is  sometimes  a  two- 
edged  sword.  It  cuts  both  ways.  While 
benefiting  the  many,  it  can  sometimes 
have  disastrous  effect  on  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  The  coal  min- 
ing industry  serves  as  a  specific  example 
of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

For  generations,  many  of  the  men  in 
Appalachia  worked  in  the  coalfields  of 
southern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
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Pennsylvania,  and  Alabama.    It  was  the 
No.  1  industry. 

But  automation,  changing  heating 
methods,  and  increased  use  of  diesel 
fuels  served  to  blight  a  good  part  of  the 
coal  region.  Of  the  multiple  thousands 
of  muaers  gainfully  employed  in  Appa- 
lachia just  a  few  years  ago,  a  staggering 
number  have  been  forced  out  of  their 
jobs,  and,  in  many  cases,  onto  the  relief 
rolls.  The  same  fate  even  now  awaits 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  min- 
ers in  Appalachia. 

Many  of  these  people  had  toiled  in 
the  coal  mines  since  their  earliest  work- 
ing days.  They  had  no  trade  to  fall 
back  on.  So  they  unwillingly  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  more  or  less  permanently 
unemployed. 

Let  it  be  stressed  and  emphasized  that 
these  people  do  not  want  handouts — 
they  ask  only  for  a  helping  hand;  they 
do  not  want  relief  checks — they  want 
only  the  opportunity  to  earn  regular  pay 
checks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  t>f  this  Congress 
have  the  great  opportunity  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  time  of  dire  emergency 
to  the  people  of  Appalachia.  They  de- 
serve far  better  than  they  have  been 
getting.  The  bill  that  we  debate  here 
today  will  bring  new  hope  to  my  people. 
It  will  complement  the  other  f  arsighted 
and  far-reaching  economic  programs 
which  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  au- 
thorized for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  pass  the  Appalachian  program; 
let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of  making 
America  truly  the  land  of  hope  and  op- 
portunity for  all. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  thi3  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  First,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  not  one  penny  will  ac- 
crue to  the  State  of  Illinois  should  the 
bill  be  enacted  into  law.  Further,  I 
point  out  that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
for  11  years  to  represent  a  district  which 
has  had  a  lot  of  unemployment.  I  know 
what  it  means  to  see  people  out  of  work. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  bill  at  all, 
my  colleagues.  This  bill  is  quite  simple, 
and  I  should  like  to  boll  it  down  to  four 
basic  points,  if  I  may,  In  the  few  min- 
utes I  have. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
you  will  support  this  biill,  for  four  basic 
reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  Appa- 
lachian region  has  economic  differences 
from  the  remainder  of  the  country,  and 
must  be  handled  in  a  different  maimer. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  per  cap- 
ita income  in  Appalachia  is  less  than 
$1,400  as  compared  to  $1,900  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Nation,  and  this  certainly 
indicates  a  priority  need. 

Third,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  as  I 
pointed  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Martin]  on  yesterday,  the 
American  taxpayer  is  pouring  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  into  the  Appa- 
lachian region  every  year  for  relief  and 
related  programs.  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  we  stopped  this  and  tm-ned  the  relief 
checks  into  paychecks,  and  that  is  what 
the  bill  is  designed  to  do. 


Lastly,  the  Appalachian  people  do  not 
want  handouts.  They  want  a  hand.  I 
have  talked  to  Governors  and  other  peo- 
ple in  this  region.  They  want  a  hand  of 
friendship  and  help  from  a  grateful 
nation,  such  as  we  enjoy  by  living  in  this 
country. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  a  big. 
husky.  250-pound  man  who  was  walking 
down  the  street  in  my  hometown  one 
day,  with  a  little  3-year-old  boy  tagging 
along.  This  little  boy  was  hanging  on 
to  the  forefinger  of  his  father.  As  the 
big,  husky  gentleman  strolled  down  the 
street,  the  little  boy  had  to  double  time 
and  triple  time  to  keep  up.  Finally, 
after  he  had  hung  on  as  long  as  he  could, 
he  reached  up  and  pulled  on  his  father's 
hand  and  said,  "Daddy,  I  have  to  slow 
down."  With  that  the  big,  husky  arm 
reached  down,  and  instead  of  having  the 
little  boy  hang  on,  a  large  hand  wrapped 
around  the  wrist  of  the  little  boy  and 
pulled  him  on  down  the  street  without 
any  effort  at  all. 

This  is  what  we  need  to  do  in  Appa- 
lachia. For  years  upon  years  the  peo- 
ple of  Appalachia  have  been  hanging 
on.  They  have  been  hanging  on  to  what 
little  economy  they  could  find  with  the 
small  amount  of  natural  resources  they 
could  promote  in  this  region.  It  is  time 
that  a  grateful  nation,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
reached  down  and  grabbed  this  region 
by  the  hand  and  pulled  it  on  instead  of 
permitting  it  to  stumble  and  falter  down 
the  street  of  economic  progress. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
the  past  few  days  about  what  a  boon- 
doggle this  bill  is.  I  should  Uke  to  quote 
some  of  the  things  which  have  been  said 
on  this  floor. 

This  bill  "is  discrimination."  This  bill 
"is  preference  treatment."  This  bill  "has 
several  counties  included  that  are  not 
really  in  need." 

Some  go  on  to  say  that  the  approach 
is  wrong.  Let  me  say  to  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  these  are  all  excuses  and 
certainly  not  reasons,  because  all  these 
arguments  can  be  met  and  will  be  met 
in  the  public  law  itself. 

Let  me  say  further,  in  all  sincerity,  I 
have  great  respect  for  my  dear  friend 
from  Florida  who  is  going  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute. Let  us  lay  it  on  the  line.  The 
substitute  which  is  to  be  offered  today 
by  my  friend  from  Florida  fMr.  Cramer] 
primarily  would  increase  the  road  build- 
ing program  for  the  entire  Nation. 

This  bill  calls  for  3,350  miles  of  roads 
to  be  built  in  the  11 -State  Appalachian 
region — 2,250  miles  of  arterial  highways 
and  1,000  miles  of  access  roads. 

My  friend  Bill  Cramers  substitute 
calls  for  about  10,000  miles  of  roads  for 
the  entire  Nation.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  are  now  building  a 
41,000-mile  road  system,  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  which  calls  for  moi'e 
than  4  times  as  many  miles  of  roads  as 
this  substitute  and  I  might  add  much 
more  exclusive  roads.  But  we  still  have 
our  problems  in  Appalachia.  This  is  not 
the  answer.  We  must  attack  this  prob- 
lem on  many  fronts  and  not  just  on  the 
front  of  roadbuilding  alone.  As  I 
pointed  out,  we  are  spending  in  the  Fed- 
eral  highway   program,    which   is   the 


largest  building  program  ever  under- 
taken in  the  history  of  America,  almost 
$50  billion,  and  we  still  have  people  walk- 
ing the  streets  in  Appalachia.  So  this 
substitute  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Has  the  gentleman 
read  the  other  sections  of  the  substitute 
which  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the 
highway  program  it  includes  a  vocational 
education  program,  a  hospital  demon- 
stration facilities  program,  forest  devel- 
opment programs,  and  sewage  disposal 
programs? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  most  of  the  substitute  is  road- 
building? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  And  so  is  the 
administration  bill  composed  of  76  per- 
cent for  highways. 

Mr.  GRAY.  But  the  gentleman  is 
spreading  this  money  through  50  States 
in  his  substitute  and  we  are  leaving  it  in 
11  States.  I  think  the  gentleman's  bill 
will  not  do  any  good  for  Appalachia.  We 
are  here  legislating  for  a  priority  region 
called  Appalachia  and  not  for  the  entire 
Nation  at  this  time.  I  will  support  a 
program,  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  offer 
it,  to  accelerate  the  roadbuilding  pro- 
gram. We  have  a  bill  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
nik]  and  myself  from  our  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  would  create  a  public 
works  program  for  the  country,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  support  that 
bill  when  it  comes  before  the  conunittee, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
here  trying  to  help  Appalachia  and  we 
should  direct  our  efforts  to  this  region 
right  now. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  as  far  as  his  district  is  con- 
cerned, which  is  an  impoverished  dis- 
trict, that  the  substitute  bill  I  intend  to 
offer  will  provide  a  program  for  his  dis- 
trict which  S.  3  does  not? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  district.  My  district  has  been 
impoverished.  In  fact,  before  I  came  to 
Congress  things  were  so  slow  in  my  dis- 
trict that  the  Mississippi  River  was  only 
rurming  3  days  a  week  through  the  dis- 
trict. We  do  need  some  help.  We  want 
to  help  Appalachia  now  in  this  bill.  We 
hope  to  be  bringing  a  bill  out  which  will 
call  for  an  expenditure  of  $2  billion  for 
public  works  for  the  entire  Nation,  and 
I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  support 
this  bill  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  he  will  support  the  substi- 
tute which  we  are  offering,  we  will  get 
the  Mississippi  River  running  through 
his  district  every  day  in  the  week. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  doubt  It,  because 
spreading  this  money  all  over  the 
United  States  would  be  just  like  spitting 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  expecting  it 
to  overflow.  That  is  just  about  how  far 
it  would  go. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Those  of  you  who  represent  dis- 
tricts with  people  who  are  hungry  and 
out  of  work  and  with  children  having  to 
drop  out  of  school  because  they  do  not 
have  the  clothes  or  the  textbooks  with 
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which  to  go,  know  that  this  is  a  serious 
problem.  I  would  like  to  recite  a  poem 
here  if  I  may.  If  you  will  listen  to  the 
words  of  this  poem,  you  will  understand 
why  we  must  pass  this  bill  and  go  on  to 
help  the  people  of  Appalachia.  The 
answer  for  a  yea  vote  on  this  bill  is  found 
in  this  poem.  The  poem  is  entitled  "The 
Bridge  Builder." 

I  once  saw  an  old  man  going  down  a 
lonely  highway,  when  he  came  in  the 
evening  cold  and  gray,  to  a  chasm  vast 
and  deep  and  wiie,  and  the  old  man 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  When 
safe  on  the  other  side,  he  went  back  to 
build  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide.  "Old 
man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near,  "you 
are  wasting  your  strength  v^ith  building 
here.  Yes,  your  journey  may  end  with 
the  passing  of  this  day.  You  may  never 
again  pass  this  way."  "Oh."  the  builder 
lifted  his  old  gray  head,  "Good  friend, 
down  the  path  I  have  come,"  he  said. 
"There  follows  after  me  today,  a  youth 
whose  feet  must  pass  this  way.  This 
stream  which  has  been  nothing  to  me;  to 
that  fair-haired  youth  might  a  pitfall  be. 
He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim. 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge 
for  him." 

The  Members  who  represent  districts 
who  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  have 
much  unemployment  and  poverty  should 
want  to  build  a  bridge  from  your  pros- 
perous areas  over  to  this  land  of  less  op- 
portunity. Do  you  not  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  as  Americans  all  to 
want  to  share  this  great  wealth  and 
abundance  that  we  have  with  those  less 
fortimate  people  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion? Yes,  we  may  be  poor  in  some  areas 
of  southern  Illinois,  but  we  still  want  to 
share  what  we  have  with  those  less  for- 
timate in  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania 
and  Alabama  and  any  other  State  of  the 
Union  in  need. 

I  believe  that  to  take  a  less  forthright 
attitude  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty 
on  my  part  to  those  whom  I  represent. 
They  are  Christian-thinking  people  and 
I  believe  they  want  to  extend  a  hand  of 
fellowship,  friendship,  and  support. 
Think  of  this  poem,  "The  Bridge  Build- 
er." Let  us  build  a  bridge  of  economic 
stability  in  America,  not  by  borders,  not 
by  States. 

If  you  will  vote  "no"  on  the  Cramer 
substitute  and  cast  a  "yea"  vote  on  this 
bill  tomorrow,  you  will  be  building  a 
strong  economic  bridge — one  bridge  for 
America  and  one  for  all. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Carter]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.^  With  regard  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gray],  and  this  bridge  that  he 
talks  about,  I  would  suggest  that  he 
ought  to  support  the  substitute  under 
which  we  will  build  a  highway  from  that 
bridge  to  his  district  so  that  his  district 
may  become  a  part  of  the  redevelopment 
of  the  whole  Nation.  I  believe  he  should 
give  consideration  to  a  bill  that  would 
support  not  only  highway  development, 
but  demonstration  health  faciUties,  tim- 


ber development  organizations,  mining 
area  restoration,  water  resource  study, 
vocational  education  facilities,  sewage 
treatment  works,  for  his  district  as  well. 
So  I  wish  he  would  give  serious  consider- 
ation as  I  think  everyone  else  should,  to 
the  depressed  areas  of  the  country  out- 
side of  Appalachia. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  passage 
of  the  Appalachian  bill.  To  give  you  a 
concrete  example  of  the  way  darkness 
has  descended  into  the  Cumberlands,  I 
will  give  you  a  brief  history  of  Harlan 
County. 

Harlan  County  in  1910  had  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000.  Coal  was  first  commer- 
cially produced  in  that  county  in  1910. 
The  population  rose  to  70,000  by  1928 
and  15  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  were 
produced.  This  was  the  peak  of  the 
county's  economy  and  population. 

About  this  time  the  loss  of  markets 
for  coal  began.  Then  later,  automation 
threw  thousands  of  miners  out  of  work. 
The  population  began  to  shrink  and  has 
shrunk  from  70,000  to  45,000.  The  em- 
ployment situation  is  bad.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  people  are  out  of  work. 
They  live  in  substandard  homes  on  very 
poor  highways.  They  are  without  sani- 
tary facilities  and  exist  largely  on  Gov- 
ernment-supplied food. 

The  largest  coal  tipple  in  the  world  is 
In  Harlan  County  and  is  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Steel  Co.  The  wealth  is  sent  out  in 
thousands  of  coal  cars  each  day  to  the 
blast  furnaces  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan.  Very  little  is  left  of  this 
wealth  by  these  companies  in  Harlan  and 
in  the  other  counties  of  this  area. 

The  road  system  is  quite  poor.  We  only 
have  three  U.S.  Highways  traversing  the 
whole  area  of  the  Fifth  District. 

To  my  side  of  the  House,  I  would  state 
that  my  district  has  been  strictly  Repub- 
lican since  1867.  Other  areas  have  re- 
ceived much  more  regional  aid.  Where 
would  our  West  be  if  it  were  not  for  the 
high  dams  and  reclamation  projects? 

We  have  seen  TVA  punch  "holes  in  the 
darkness"  of  Tennessee,  part  of  Alabama, 
northern  Mississippi,  and  part  of  Ken- 
tucky. We  have  seen  what  the  Hoover 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  have  done  for 
the  West.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Appa- 
lachian plan  would  by  its  system  of  high- 
ways, sewerage  disposal  plants,  health 
facilities,  conservation,  stream  pollution 
control,  remove  the  "night  which  has 
fallen  over  the  Cumberlands  and  Appa- 
lachia." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  south- 
eastern 'Kentucky  on  his  maiden  speech 
in  this  Chamber.  The  gentleman  has 
correctly  stated  the  question  in  using 
Harlan  County  as  an  illustration.  Har- 
lan County  is  typical  of  all  the  coal  min- 
ing communities  throughout  eastern 
Kentucky.  My  colleague  from  Kentucky 
has  ably  stated  the  problem  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  in  this  Chamber 
will  not  let  the  opportunity  go  by  to  help 
an  area  and  to  assist  a  region  that  has 


contributed  so  much  to  the  general  wel. 
fare  of  this  entire  countiy. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  yield  the  remaining  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blai- 

NIK]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  with  reference  to 
the  language  which  appears  on  page  18, 
section  203(b)  of  the  land  stabilization, 
conservation,  and  erosion  control  section. 
In  connection  with  the  landowners  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  grazing 
aspects  or  to  get  some  of  their  farmland 
improved  in  Appalachia  under  this  pro- 
gram, and  assuming  for  instance  that  a 
small  marginal  farmer  wanted  to  Improve 
a  couple  of  fields  of  small  acreage,  would 
this  particular  provision — based  upon  a 
reading  of  section  (b) ,  require  the  farmer 
to  produce  a  complicated  plan  or  would 
he  just  have  to  submit  a  simple  plan? 
How  would  that  provision  operate? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  well  versed  on  this 
point  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  there  is 
no  requirement  that  the  plan  encompass 
a  total  of  50  acres,  and  In  SF>ecific  reply 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  if  a  farmer 
owned  less  than  50  acres,  for  example, 
and  desired  to  come  up  with  a  plan  for 
the  long-range  soil  stabilization  and  con- 
servation of  his  particular  acreage, 
whether  it  be  by  terracing  or  by  the 
planting  of  legumes  or  something  of  this 
nature — whatever  would  meet  the  ap- 
proved practices  recognized  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee  of  his  county,  or  be  it  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  then  they 
would  enter  into  a  simple  agreement 
with  him.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act 
that  would  require  that  a  total  of  50 
acres  be  encompassed.  But  the  act  states 
that  assistance  can  be  given  on  no  more 
than  50  acres.  That  is  the  limitation 
which  exists  in  the  law. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  will  yield  further,  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
correctly,  then  it  would  be  only  a  simple 
plan  on  that  portion  of  the  farm  that  he 
may  want  to  improve  as  pastureland  and 
the  ASC  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice will  be  the  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  will  furnish 
the  assistance  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
operation,  and  the  ASC  administering 
this  program. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is 
essentially  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Appalachian  region  has 
many  natural  resources.  One  of  its  most 
abundant  resources — and  certainly  one 
of  its  most  valuable — is  the  annual 
rainfall. 
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This  region  enjoys  one  of  the  highest 
annual  rainfalls  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  only  exceeded  by  some  sections  of  the 
southern  delta  and  some  sections  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Throughout  the  northern  half  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  great  lakes  dot 
the  terrain.  These  lakes  were  made  dur- 
ing the  ice  age,  as  the  glaciers  pushed 
south.  Unfortunately  for  Appalachia, 
the  glacier  movement  stopped  short  of 
most  of  its  territory. 

As  a  consequence,  natural  unpound- 
ments,  which  these  northern  lakes  pro- 
vide for  the  area,  are  not  found  In 
Appalachia.  The  impoundments  must  be 
man  made,  just  as  they  were  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  ^  u*  * 
If  they  are  not  created,  a  good  bit  of 
the  developable  land  in  Appalachia  will 
remain  unsuitable  for  economic  develop- 
ment because  of  periodic  floods.  And 
because  there  is  such  a  shortage  of  level 
land  in  Appalachia,  the  necessity  for  its 
protection  becomes  even  more  obvious. 

Furthermore,  this  high  average  rain- 
fall, which  now  spills  down  the  slopes  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  into  raging 
streams,  can  be  put  to  far  better  recre- 
ational, industrial,  and  residential  use  if 
it  is  properly  impounded. 

The  natural  beauty  of  Appalachia  will 
only  be  fully  utilized  when  its  water  is 
controlled.  This  conti'oUed  water,  held 
In  big  and  small  reservoirs,  will  insure 
the  development  of  a  year-round  recre- 
ation industry  in  AppaJachia. 

These  same  impoundments  can  pro- 
vide a  constant  supply  of  clean  water 
for  industrial  and  residential  use. 

The  purpose  of  section  206  is  to  pro- 
vide a  coordinated  plan  imder  which 
these  impoundments  can  be  programed 
and  constructed.  This  section  requires  a 
comprehnesive,  regionwide  survey  of  all 
of  the  Appalachian  water  resources  and 
a  recommendation  as  to  how  each  re- 
source can  be  best  exploited. 

Specifically,  this  study,  which  will  be 
coordinated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  will  have  three  objectives: 

First.  To  consider  the  needs  for  water 
resources  development  in  terms  of  total 
economic  development  of  the  region  and 
to  assess  how  such  development  can  stim- 
ulate economic  growth. 

Second.  To  relate  potentials  for  water 
resources  development  to  other  actions 
planned  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

Third.  To  develop  a  general  plan  and 
action  program  in  keeping  with  regional 
planning. 

In  meeting  these  objectives,  full  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  general  plan  that  would  assist 
Appalachia  to  compete  with  other  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  taking  into  account 
the  impacts  of  such  a  developmental  pro- 
gram on  those  regions.  The  plan  and 
specific  projects  will  be  formulated  un- 
der current  administration  guidelines 
and  procedures  governing  river  basin 
and  project  planning  which  are  printed 
In  Senate  Document  No.  97. 

To  complete  this  study,  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  work  closely  with  all  agen- 
cies, Federal,  State,  and  local,  which 
have  an  interest  in  this  subject. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  par- 
ticular interest  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
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Authority  would  be  totally  protected 
under  this  section.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  Secretary  would  overlap  or  du- 
plicate any  of  the  TVA  programs.  With 
the  assistance  of  TVA  and  the  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  Commission, 
general  planning  criteria  would  be  estab- 
Ushed  as  the  basis  for  preparation  of 
the  plan,  consistent  with  the  study  ob- 
jectives and  sound  planning  objectives. 
This  framework  would  provide  the  basis 
for  TVA  to  assess  its  program  in  view 
of  the  study  objectives,  and  to  consider 
further  water  resources  development  in 
the  TVA  portion  of  Appalachia  which  it 
would  accomplish  consistent  with  the 
overall  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
region. 

It  must  be  clearly  imderstood  that  this 
comprehensive  plan  in  no  way  commits 
the  President  or  the  Congress  to  its 
findings.  Each  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations within  the  plan  will  require 
new  authorization.  While  this  compre- 
hensive plan  will  become  part  of  the 
overall  regional  plan  to  be  developed  by 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
it  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  blanket 
authorization. 

Current  procedures  established  by  law 
for  seeking  congressional  authorization 
and  appropriations  for  water  resource 
projects  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  plan 
implementation  and  administration.  It 
is  not  contemplated  that  either  a  new 
Federal  agency  or  Government  corpora- 
tion would  be  required  for  this  purpose. 
The  scope  of  the  program  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  program  recommendations  con- 
tained in  river  basin  studies  such  as  the 
Delaware  River.  The  plan  would  em- 
brace the  programs  of  the  Federal  and 
State  agencies  concerned  who  would  be 
responsible  for  implementing  their  pro- 
grams under  their  procedures. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
contents  of  the  bill  and  the  objectives  of 
the  whole  regional  approach  of  the  Ap- 
palachia program  all  are  directed  at  the 
most  severely  distressed  area  in  America. 

I  shall  attempt  to  limit  myself  to  one 
major  proposal  being  advanced  by  the 
other  side  to  the  whole  of  the  bill,  and 
that  is  the  criteria  for  AWA  and  area 
redevelopment  applied  to  these  counties. 

First.  When  the  accelerated  public 
works  bill  was  brought  up — and  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  the  authors,  and  one  of 
the  many  sponsors  of  the  program — it 
worked  splendidly.  ,The  accelerated 
public  works  program^  like  the  area  re- 
development program,  is  a  proposal  in 
which  there  is  primary  Federal  assist- 
ance in  terms  of  grants  that  is  literally 
a  rifleshot  into  a  given  community  for 
a  specific  purpose — water  facilities,  nurs- 
ing homes,  hospitals,  streets  and  lighting, 
and  so  forth,  for  short-term  immediate 
assistance.  The  ARA  is  to  encoiurage 
private  industry  on  a  longer  term  range. 
But  the  whole  concept  of  this  area  re- 
development is  a  continuity  not  only  of 
geography  but  a  continuity  of  history  in 
which  depletion  of  resources  character- 
izes the  source  of  the  economic  problems 
which  cause  them  all.  The  problems  are 
quite  similar,  whether  it  be  West  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  eastern  Tennessee, 
eastern  Kentucky,  or  western  North 
Carolina,  or  north-central  Alabama  and 


Mississippi.  There  is  a  concept.  There 
is  a  continuity,  and  the  concept  of  this 
regional  approach  involves  areas  which 
are  rural  and  semirural. 

Let  us  say  we  undertake  a  project,  and 
let  us  say  it  will  be  a  vocational  training 
school.  It  will  most  likely  serve  an  area, 
and  within  that  area  will  be  several 
counties.  We  call  it  multicounty — five, 
six,  or  seven.  It  will  happen  once  In  a 
while  that  these  four,  five,  or  six  de- 
pressed counties  that  need  help  will  be 
adjacent  to  a  county  a  little  better  off, 
primarily  a  municipality.  This  merely 
says  when  such  instances  arise  the  pro- 
gram to  be  undertaken  will  serve  the  best 
interests  of  most  of  the  people.  Say  we 
have  a  municipality  nearby  in  proximity 
or  encircled  by  five  distressed  counties. 
It  wovild  not  take  much  more  money  to 
enlarge  the  f acihties  for  vocational  train- 
ing and  other  school  facilities  with  mini- 
mum costs  which  will  be  utilized  in  train- 
ing untrained  and  unskilled  youngsters 
or  dropouts  from  the  rural  area.  Under 
this  program  the  people  will  likewise  seek 
employment  now  that  they  have  a  school 
in  that  urban  center.  The  same  would 
be  true  if  you  had  a  health  center. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  utilize  the  medi- 
cal facilities  of  a  community  such  as  that 
and  expanding  it  somewhat  in  the  service 
of  the  surrounding  nu^l  area  than  to 
build  small,  inadequate  medical  centers 
in  each  of  the  counties? 

This  concept  is  better  than  eliminating 
certain  counties  and  having  a  patch- 
work type  of  operation,  the  only,  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  erect  barriers  or  to 
erect  Impediments  and  make  it  more 
difficult  to  have  an  effective  program. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  has  one  purpose — regional  eco- 
nomic development.  The  argtmient  that 
there  are  no  standards  for  eligibility  of 
counties  to  receive  assistance  misses  the 
whole  point  of  the  regional  approach  to 
economic  development. 

The  regional  effort  outlined  in  this  bill 
calls  for  a  combination  of  the  best  ef- 
forts of  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  areas 
of  Appalachia.  The  small,  sparsely  set- 
tled counties  of  the  region  cannot  hope 
to  take,  on  their  own,  the  steps  that  are 
essential  to  future  economic  develop- 
ment. They  must  join  with  their  more 
prosperous  neighbors  in  a  common  effort. 
This  cooperation  Is  essential — It  Is  the 
major  objective  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Appalachian  States  who  signed  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  who  gave  their 
total  support  to  this  bill  in  their  state- 
ments to  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

This  cooperation  cannot  take  place  if 
the  funds  which  are  to  be  spent  under 
this  bill  can  only  be  spent  in  the  counties 
eligible  for  accelerated  public  works.  I 
would  like  to  use  a  hypothetical  example 
to  illustrate  this  point. 

If  we  are  to  create  regional  health 
centers  under  section  202  of  this  bill.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  restrict  the  location 
of  these  centers  only  to  poor  counties. 
Let  us  assume  that  a  regional  health  cen- 
ter is  to  serve  a  combination  of  five 
coimties.  The  road  patterns  in  those 
five  counties  might  lead  to  a  convergence 
of  the  best  roads  at  a  single  locality.   Yet 
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that  locality  might  be  located  in  a  county 
which  is  ineligible  under  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act.  If  this  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted,  those  five  coiinties 
would  have  to  plan  the  location  of  the 
regional  health  center  at  a  site  outside 
of  the  ineligible  county.  Such  an  arbi- 
trary restriction  might  destroy  the  value 
of  such  a  center. 

This  same  kind  of  example  can  extend 
to  all  of  the  sections  of  this  bill.  A  voca- 
tional training  center  migl:t  best  be  lo- 
cated in  a  county  ineligible  by  acceler- 
ated public  works  standards.  The  same 
thing  might  be  true  for  an  airport  which 
could  be  assisted  under  section  214.  the 
supplemental  grant  section. 

Alternatively,  suppose  a  somewhat 
urbanized  county  is  eligible  for  acceler- 
ated public  works  but  its  future  is  dark- 
ened by  water  pollution  originating  In 
an  upstream  area  that  is  not  eligible. 
Under  this  amendment,  the  accelerated 
public  works  eligible  coimty  could  not  be 
helped  by  a  sewage  treatment  facility 
upstream. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  would 
wish  to  create  such  an  inflexible  stand- 
ard which  would,  in  effect,  create  imped- 
iments, obstruct,  and  waste  the  dollars 
invested.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  have 
stated  in  its  preamble  and  I  quote: 

The  public  Investments  made  In  the  region 
under  this  act  shall  be  concentrated  In  areas 
where  there  Is  a  significant  potential  for 
future  growth  and  where  the  expected  return 
on  public  dollars  Invested  will  be  the  greatest. 

This  amendment  would  make  such  an 
investment  policy  impossible.  It  would 
require  us  to  scatter  our  investments  in 
only  those  counties  that  are  eligible  under 
accelerated  public  works  standards. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  apparent  rhyme 
or  reason  to  the  accelerated  public  works 
standard  in  terms  of  measuring  need 
within  the  Appalachian  region. 

There  are  at  present  76  Appalachian 
counties  which  are  ineligible  for  acceler- 
ated public  works  assistance.  This  leaves 
284  of  the  counties  eligible  under  that 
act.  In  the  284  counties  that  are  eligible 
for  accelerated  public  works  assistance, 
30.1  percent  of  the  families  have  an  in- 
come of  below  $3,000  a  year.  In  the  76 
counties  which  are  ineligible,  30.6  per- 
cent of  the  families  suffer  from  such  a 
low  living  standard. 

The  present  per  capita  income  in  the 
284  eligible  counties  is  $1,411.  The  per 
capita  income  in  the  76  which  are  in- 
eligible is  $1,426. 

I  submit  that  these  differences  are  so 
minute  as  to  be  nonexistent.  Yet  this 
amendment  would  require  us  to  make  a 
distinction  as  to  where  dollars  could  be 
spent. 

Let  me  give  you  an  even  more  reveal- 
ing set  of  figures.  In  one  of  the  counties 
in  the  State  of  Washington  which  is 
eligible  for  accelerated  public  works,  the 
per  capita  income  is  $1,914.  Contrast 
that  to  the  p>er  capita  income  in  Oconee 
County  in  South  Carolina  which  is  in- 
eligible for  accelerated  public  works. 
That  per  capita  income  is  $1,094. 

Or  let  us  look  at  Bay  County  in  Michi- 
gan which  is  eligible  for  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  and  has  a  per  capita  income  of 
$1,719.  Then  contrast  that  to  Monroe 
County  in  eastern  Kentucky  which  is 


ineligible  for  accelerated  public  works 
and  which  has  a  per  capita  income  of 
$763. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  accelerated 
public  works  standards  are  arbitrary, 
too  rigid,  and  would  not  truly  measure 
the  need  in  any  given  section  of  the 
country  and  the  application  of  those 
standards  will  certainly  thwart  any  at- 
tempt at  a  regional  development  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  one  of 
Appalachia's  greatest  problems  is  its  lack 
of  cities  and  towns.  This  is  a  region  in 
which  50  percent  of  the  people  are  classi- 
fied as  rural  as  against  only  30  percent 
nationally.  One  of  the  main  objectives 
of  the  Appalachian  program  is  to  pro- 
mote stronger  ties  between  the  rural 
areas  and  the  urban  areas  of  the  region. 

Knox  County.  Tenn.,  and  Buncombe 
County,  N.C.,  are  growing  urban  centers 
that  are  surrounded  by  small  rural  coun- 
ties whose  economic  development  will 
have  to  be  closely  tied  to  these  growing 
urban  centers. 

In  the  past  the  economic  problems  of 
Appalachia  have  been  primarily  solved 
by  an  outmigration  of  those  people  who 
could  not  find  work  within  the  region. 
They  left  for  other  parts  of  the  country — 
primarily  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  offers  an  alter- 
native. I  believe  that  the  people  of  Ap- 
palachia can  find  employment  within  the 
region  but  it  can  only  be  found  in  those 
places  which  can  attract  industry.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  will  permit  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  small  rural  counties  to 
commute  to  their  jobs.  They  can  con- 
tinue to  live  where  they  obviously  want 
to  live  in  the  hills  and  hollows  of  Ap- 
palachia. 

Commuting  to  work  has  become  one  of 
the  dominant  patterns  of  American  life. 
Our  metropolitan  areas  are  filled  with 
people  who  spend  from  1  to  3  hours  a  day 
making  the  trip  back  and  forth  to  their 
business. 

In  such  metropolitan  areas  that  time 
spent  commuting  may  only  take  them  a 
distance  of  10  to  18  miles  each  way. 
With  good  roads,  with  other  decent 
facilities,  that  time  in  Appalachia  could 
cover  far  larger  distances. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  what  regionalism 
is  all  about  in  Appalachia.  I  urge  you 
not  to  create  an  arbitrary  obstacle  that 
would  thwart  the  achievement  of  that 
regional  goal. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  give  you 
many  other  illustrations  in  which  (a)  the 
aid  is  not  an  adequate  reflection  of  the 
need,  and  (b)  we  need  to  attack  these 
problems  on  an  areawide  and  multi- 
county  basis  which  combine  to  make  an 
overall  regional  program  in  which  the 
problem,  the  people,  the  end  result,  and 
the  root  causes  are  all  considered. 

I  am  riot  going  to  tolerate  any  more 
all  this  talk  of  these  people  who  have  a 
substitute,  who  have  opposed  everything 
and  anything  in  whatever  form  we  have 
proposed  in  the  18  years  I  have  been 
here.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]  and  I,  15  years  ago 
brought  up  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  which  finally— and  I  congratulate 
him  and  his  associates — got  through  last 


year,  over  undying  opposition  of  these 
opponents  of  this  bill.  The  Water  Pol- 
lution  Control  Act  was  finally  passed  in 
spite  of  their  opposition. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Let  me  complete  my 
litany. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill,  every  line 
every  chapter,  in  the  whole  bill  was 
opposed  and  they  proposed  a  substitute. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  called 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  the  worst 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
advocated  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
mentioned  my  name? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     No. 

What  is  the  issue?  The  issue  is.  This 
is  the  first  most  important  attack  on  the 
problem  and  will  help  the  people  who 
need  it  most.  It  will  assist  15.3  million 
people  living  in  depressed  parts  of  ii 
States. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  as  reported  be 
adopted  without  change. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  amazing  to  me  to  see  the  gentlaman 
from  Minnesota  condemning  so  vehe- 
mently the  test  that  they  themselves  pro- 
posed— and  the  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  major  proponents  of  the  test — of 
what  is  a  depressed  area  under  area  re- 
development and  under  accelerated  pub- 
lic works.  Now  we  are  adopting  that 
test  on  the  basis  of  where  there  are  needs 
because  of  unemployment  throughout 
America. 

Then  we  are  trying  to  make  a  good 
program  out  of  what  is  a  bad  program 
relating  to  Appalachia — a  good  highway 
program  out  of  what  is  a  bad  one  in 
Appalachia. 

We  are  tryir^  to  put  within  proper 
focus  these  programs  that  have  long- 
range  effect  on  unemployment  and  may 
do  something  about  it.  We  opposed  ac- 
celerated public  works  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  failed  and  it  will  continue 
to  fail.  The  record  of  it  proves  that  it 
failed.  There  is  no  question  about  it— 
when  it  costs  an  average  of  more  than 
$10,000  per  man-year  to  provide  one  ad- 
ditional job  on  a  temporary  basis  on  a 
make -work  public  works  project  pro- 
gram. That  is  an  utter  failure.  It  was 
such  a  bad  failure  that  the  Congress  did 
not  even  see  fit  to  authorize  any  addi- 
tional authorization  for  it  last  year. 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  such  a  fail- 
ure in  its  application  that  they  did  not 
even  see  fit  to  appropriate  any  more 
money  for  it.  These  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  The  test  of  what  is  a  de- 
pressed area  is  the  only  thing  adopted  in 
the  substitute  and  the  program  in  the 
substitute  is  one  that  has  a  long-range 
effect. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Appalachia  bill.  I  rep- 
resent 14  counties  comprising  the  First 
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Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

We  are  ready  to  go  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  The  highway  provision 
alone,  contained  therein,  will  open  up  a 
new  vista  of  industrial  and  tourist  de- 
velopment, which  will  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  ourselves.  Give  us  the 
tools  and  we  will  do  the  job. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posed Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  presents  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-range  plan  for  Appalachia. 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  should  pro- 
vide this  mountain  region  with  a  basis 
for  economic  rehabilitation  and  growth. 
At  last  millions  of  people  in  Appalachia 
will  have  some  reason  to  hope  that  they 
and  their  children  will  not  live  out  their 
lives  in  poverty  and  despair.  And  when 
I  am  talking  of  Appalachia,  I  am  think- 
ing also  of  those  counties  of  New  York 
State— the  counties  along  its  southern 
border  which  share  rrany  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rest  of  Appalachia. 

This  bill  is  needed  because  Appalachia 
is  a  hard  core  of  underdevelopment  in 
this  country.  It  is  needed  because  State 
and  local  government  efforts  in  the 
region  have  not  sufficed. 

Despite  local  bootstrap  efforts  to  over- 
come unemployment  and  poverty,  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  persist.  A  low 
level  of  educational  achievement  and  a 
high  incidence  of  public  assistance  cases 
persist.  An  inadequate  tax  base  and  a 
lack  of  regional  coordination  have  frus- 
trated attempts  to  solve  problems  which 
expand  with  each  year  of  neglect. 

No  one  State  or  locality  can,  by  itself, 
solve  the  problems  of  polluted  and  wasted 
water  resources  in  Appalachia.  No  one 
State  or  locality  can  salvage  the  wasted 
land,  and  all  the  vrasted  human  re- 
sources. A  coordinated  approach  is 
needed. 

This  approach  is  provided  in  this  bill. 
The  creation  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  will  furnish  a  focal 
point  for  Appalachian  programs  and 
projects.  It  will  be  a  forum  where  the 
States,  citizens,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  come  together  to  consider  the 
problems  of  the  region.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  democratic  traditions. 

Democracy  and  the  national  interest 
will  certainly  be  served  by  this  coordi- 
nated regional  approach.  As  the  report 
of  the  President's  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  said: 

In  the  future,  Appalachia's  potential  of 
tlmberland,  fossil  energy,  and  recreational 
water  and  wilderness  will  be  required  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  national  goals.  But  fur- 
ther resource  activity  to  the  region — If  un- 
coordinated In  Its  timing  or  Its  relationship 
to  human  and  social  capital — could  repeat 
the  past  pattern  and  make  little  more  than 
a  piecemeal  improvement  of  the  Appalachian 
social  and  economic  substructure. 

This  statement  by  the  Commission  is 
not  to  be  taken  lightly,  as  the  long-con- 
tinuing problems  of  Appalachia  aptly  il- 


lustrate. A  major,  comprehensive  effort 
must  be  made,  and  I  hope  that  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  will  generate 
that  effort. 

In  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  true  resource  improvement 
can  be  visualized.  The  construction  of 
roads,  for  example,  will  open  up  areas  to 
tourism  and  allow  residents  to  commute 
to  employment  centers.  Additional  roads 
will  allow  schools  to  be  consolidated  and 
thus  provide  better  teaching  facilities. 

Medical  centers  will  be  constructed  in 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed  to 
build  up  the  health  of  residents.  The 
construction  of  additional  sewers  will 
help  clean  up  streams  and  provide  a  more 
healthful  environment. 

Basic  improvements  are  also  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  survey  of  water  re- 
sources and  the  study  of  strip  and  sur- 
face mining  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
These  surveys  are  necessary  first  steps 
in  comprehensive  rehabilitation  of  land 
and  water. 

Another  of  the  constructive  provisions 
of  this  bill  provides  supplementary 
grants-in-aid  to  allow  communities  to 
participate  in  existing  Federal  programs. 
Too  often  Appalachian  commimities 
have  not  been  able  to  participate  fully 
in  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals,  airports,  and 
other  public  facilities.  They  are  too 
poor  to  provide  the  required  percentage 
of  matching  funds  necessary  to  obtain 
these  public  facilities,  and  become  poorer 
because  they  do  not  have  the  facilities. 
They  cannot  attract  industry  and  com- 
merce or  keep  their  young  people.  The 
downward  economic  spiral  is  accelerated. 
The  provision  of  supplementary 
grants-in-aid  will  help  local  communi- 
ties participate  in  those  Federal  pro- 
grams which  stimulate  the  economy. 

The  carefully  studied  sections  in  the 
bill  are  intended  to  help  bring  the  lag- 
ging Appalachian  region  up  toward  a 
decent  economic  level. 

I  am  concerned  that,  while  certain 
counties  of  New  York  State  have  prob- 
lems similar  to  Appalachia,  New  York 
State  is  not  participating  in  the  Appa- 
lachian program.  In  the  very  begin- 
ning, the  State  of  New  York  was  invited 
to  participate  in  the  planning  of  the 
Appalachian  program  but  declined  to  do 
so.  Several  other  Appalachian  States 
did  not  participate  at  first  but  came  in 
later.    New  York  never  did. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Ap- 
palachian section  of  New  York  was  not 
included  in  the  original  study  and  bill. 
However,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy's 
timely  amendment  to  S.  3  as  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  has  opened  the 
door  for  the  inclusion  of  that  part  of 
New  York  State  which  is  really  a  part  of 
Appalachia.  The  southern  tier  coun- 
ties of  New  York  that  lie  adjacent  to  the 
northernmost  counties  of  Permsylvania, 
which  are  already  included  in  S.  3,  are 
part  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  chain 
and  share  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
their  neighbors  across  the  State  line. 
Many  communities  are  relatively  iso- 
lated. Young  people  are  leaving  the 
region. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  families  have 
disturbingly  low  incomes.    As  Senator 


Kennedy  pointedly  remarked  in  intro- 
ducing his  amendment: 

Of  the  199,000  families  In  the  13  counties 
of  the  southern  tier,  more  than  23,000 — 
nearly  12  percent — have  Incomes  of  tmder 
$2,000  a  year,  according  to  the  1960  censiis. 
In  fact,  these  New  York  counties  are  less  free 
from  poverty  than  many  counties  now  In- 
cluded in  S.  3. 

Their  educational  attainments  are 
comparable  to  those  in  the  rest  of  Appa- 
lachia and  far  below  the  average  for  the 
United  States.  Thus,  in  the  13  New 
York  counties  referred  to  by  Senator 
Kennedy's  amendment,  of  the  men  and 
women  25  years  of  age  and  over,  only  14.5 
percent  have  completed  4  years  of  high 
school,  compared  with  45  percent  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  refer  to  a  few  of  the  statements 
by  leaders  and  other  representative 
citizens  of  these  southern  tier  counties 
to  illustrate  my  point  and  to  show  how 
the  development  programs  under  this 
bill  might  bring  about  a  revival  of  well- 
being  and  progress  in  this  area. 

In  Salamanca,  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
just  north  of  Allegany  State  Park,  Mayor 
Keith  L.  Reed  has  reported  that  about 
300  of  the  town's  population  of  8,400  now 
draw  unemployment  checks.  Many 
more  have  exhausted  their  benefits  or 
were  not  eligible  for  them  in  the  first 
place.  For  the  past  10  years  the  town 
has  been  going  downhill.  The  repair 
yards  of  the  Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad, 
once  the  economic  backbone  of  the  area, 
have  gradually  been  closed  down,  and 
only  two  furniture  factories  and  some 
small  industries  remain.  Mayor  Reed 
states  flatly: 

We  need  help  now.  We've  got  a  sewer 
system  to  build.  Taxes  are  going  up  and  the 
number  of  Jobs  Is  going  down.  I  hope  the 
Appalachia  program  can  give  us  something. 

The  Appalachia  program  could  pro- 
vide assistance  to  build  such  a  sewer. 

Two  counties  to  the  east,  in  Steuben 
County,  Mayor  Harold  A.  Hogue  of  Hor- 
nel  tells  a  similar  story.  Here  too,  the 
Erie-Lackawanna  shop  was  shut  down, 
its  work  shifted  to  Pennsylvania,  leaving 
a  wide  gap  in  employment.  Mayor 
Hogue  declared: 

We're  mUes  and  miles  from  the  main  high- 
ways. We  need  help.  We  need  an  express- 
way, sewers,  and  a  water  conservation  proj- 
ect. 

About  80  percent  of  the  funds  under 
the  Appalachia  Regional  Development 
Act  are  designated  for  highway  con- 
struction, to  provide  better  access  to  com- 
munities just  like  Mayor  Hogue's. 

Still  further  east,  in  Binghamton  in 
Broome  County,  Mayor  John  J.  Bums 
explains  that  welfare  costs  in  his  city 
have  risen  to  the  point  of  being  the  cost- 
liest item  in  Binghamton's  annual 
budget  of  $15  million.    He  continues: 

What  we  need  is  Federal  help  In  retraining 
those  made  jobless  by  automation  and  the 
less  educated.  We  also  need  development  of 
our  water  resources. 

Between  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  the  Appalachian  program,  these 
needs  can  be  met. 

Route  17  runs  through  this  southern 
tier  of  counties.    If  it  could  be  made 
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Into  an  expressway — and,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  could  be  expected  to  provide 
the  impetus  necessary  for  such  an  ex- 
pressway—more industry  would  be  at- 
tracted to  these  counties,  as  transport  to 
markets  becomes  easier  and  faster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
State  of  New  York  should  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  a  great  regional  program  at  its 
inception.  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
providing  that  the  inclusion  of  these 
southern  tier  counties  in  the  Appalach- 
ian program  be  studied  by  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  will  result  in 
extending  the  program  for  the  benefit  of 
New  York  State. 

All  parts  of  Appalachia,  including  its 
New  York  counties,  should  participate  in 
this  program.  We  must  raise  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  the  entire  Appalachian 
region.  We  can  start  by  passing  this 
bill  and  demonstrating  our  belief,  as  we 
did  when  we  passed  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  that  this  country  must 
do  everything  possible  to  wipe  out  pov- 
erty and  misery  wherever  it  occurs. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
needs  of  the  Appalachian  region  of 
America  are  great. 

For  over  10  years  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  and  the  various  administra- 
tions which  have  succeeded  each  other 
have  looked  to  this  region  and  have  de- 
plored the  vast  spectacle  of  an  area  that 
is  clearly  rich  in  fine  workers  and  great 
natural  resources,  falling  into  poverty, 
or  remaining  mired  in  the  poverty  into 
which  it  had  previously  fallen. 

We  have  had  attempts  in  the  past  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Appalachian 
area.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
which  I  have  supported  in  the  past, 
brought  some  help.  Other  acts  passed 
by  the  Congress  brought  partial  help. 
But  there  was  never  a  concentrated  effort 
to  bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  that 
area.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  proposes  to  make 
such  an  effort,  and  so  I  shall  support  it. 

This  is  a  bill  that  brings  a  broad  range 
of  help  to  the  Appalachian  region.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  detail  the  various 
programs  which  are  proposed,  but  some 
comment  is  certainly  in  order  on  their 
general  nature. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  transporta- 
tion is  the  lif  eblood  of  any  nation.  Under 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the  construction 
of  highways,  both  primary  and  second- 
ary, will  move  forward  at  a  greatly  ac- 
celerated pace.  The  construction  of  such 
roads  will  undoubtedly  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  attraction  of  tourists 
to  this  area,  which  is  one  of  the  scenic 
wonderlands  of  the  world.  The  mountain 
barriers  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
will  no  longer  be  barriers  to  trade  and 
transportation.  Highway  routes  through 
these  mountains  will  become  not  only 
avenues  through  which  visitors  may  come 
to  view  the  natural  beauties  of  the  area, 
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but  will  also  be  the  avenues  along  which 
new  commerce  may  flow,  and  beside 
which  new  industries  may  grow. 

There  are  also  provisions  for  the  health 
services  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Too 
long  have  too  many  people  of  this  region 
suffered  the  deprivations  brought  about 
by  ill  health.  Too  long  have  they  lacked 
the  consultant  value  of  excellent  clinics 
in  the  field  of  maternal  care,  child  care, 
mental  health,  and  communicable  dis- 
eases. Through  this  bill  it  is  proposed  to 
open  new  dimensions  in  health  facilities 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  outpatient  treatment.  This 
may  be  a  most  significant  part  of  this  act. 
There  are  provisions  also  for  land 
stabilization,  conservation,  and  erosion 
control.  We  have,  in  the  past  Congress, 
made  bold  new  steps  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation. We  are  proposing  new  steps 
in  this  Congress,  and  I  believe  them  to 
be  good  ones.  In  the  Appalachian 
region,  with  its  vast  range  of  mountains 
and  hills,  we  are  plagued  with  the  ever- 
present  problem  of  hillside  erosion.  It 
is  a  problem  that  has  reduced  farming 
productivity  and  one  that  has  also 
scarred  the  beauty  of  the  region. 
Through  a  program  of  land  utilization, 
the  control  of  runoff,  and  other  allied 
programs,  it  is  now  proposed  to  meet 
this  problem— to  reclaim  land  and  to 
conserve  both  its  use  and  its  beauty  for 
the  future.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the 
program  of  timber  management,  through 
which  it  is  hoped  that  the  beautiful 
forests  of  this  region  may  not  only  be 
preserved  for  future  generations,  but 
may  be  made  even  more  productive  than 
they  were  in  the  past  when  timber  was 
a  major  industry  of  the  region. 

Of  enormous  significance  is  that  pro- 
gram which  proposes  to  reclaim  the  coal 
lands  of  this  region.  If  you  have 
traveled  through  this  region,  as  I  have  so 
often  traveled  through  my  own  district, 
you  may  see  the  scarred  landscape  that 
strip  mining  has  left  in  its  wake.  If 
you  will  linger  with  us  in  the  coal  region, 
you  may  learn  of  the  mine  fires,  the  mine 
subsidence,  the  stream  pollution  that  we 
live  with  daily.  That  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  reclamation  of  these  coal  lands 
is  included  in  this  bill  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  my  support.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  it  coupled  with  so  many  other  good 
provisions.  Closely  tied  to  this  is  the 
water  resources  program,  which  will  not 
only  control  fioods,  but  which  will  also 
contribute  to  the  fight  against  stream 
pollution. 

There  are  new  provisions  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education,  sewage  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  important  provisions  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  communities 
who  cannot  raise  sufficient  local  money 
to  take  advantage  of  such  programs  as 
the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  for  the 
other  sections  of  this  bill  I  have  not 
mentioned,  I  am  supporting  this  bill 
enthusiastically. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  a  per- 
fect bill.  There  are  amendments  which 
I  would  like  to  see  included  in  this  bill 
which  would  strengthen  certain  sections 
which  deal  with  strip  mining,  and  I 
would  like  also  to  see  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  needed  assistance  to  people 


whose  homes  have  suffered  mine  subsi- 
dence.  But  to  attempt  to  amend  this 
bill  here  on  the  fioor  would  mean  the 
problem  of  the  resolution  of  these 
amendments  in  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence, and  this  is  clearly  undesirable  at 
this  particular  time.  Delay  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  only  add  days  or 
weeks,  or  possibly  months  to  the  time 
it  would  go  into  effect.  There  is  no 
reason  to  delay,  so  I  will  support  the  bill 
with  no  amendments  in  the  interest  of 
seeing  it  passed  and  made  effective  now. 

It  has  been  said  that  tliis  is  a  regional 
bill.  It  is  indeed.  It  is  not  the  first 
and  it  will  benefit  a  region  that  sorely 
needs  benefits.  But  I  hope  |,hat  all  my 
colleagues  will  realize  that  the  rebuild- 
ing, the  reclamation  of  the  Appalachian 
area  will  benefit  not  only  Appalachia 
Whatever  prosperity  this  brings  to  our 
region  will  redound  to  the  prosperity  of 
all  America.  It  may  not  be  the  perfect 
bill  we  would  like  to  see  written.  But 
it  is  a  good  bill,  a  needed  bill,  and  a  bill 
that  is  needed  today.  I  will  support  it 
vigorously. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-' 
man  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding— 
and  may  I  commend  and  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama and  his  committee  for  reporting 
this  measure  to  the  House.  This  is  an 
important  bill. 

I  rise  in  unqualified  and  unequivocal 
support  of  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

I  know  the  urgency  of  this  legislation, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  its  necessity.  I 
know  its  need. 

I  know  something  of  what  it  means  to 
be  caught  in  the  grinding  gears  of  pov- 
erty for  generation  after  generation.  I 
know  what  it  means  to  be  deprived  of 
livelihood,  to  be  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunity, to  be  deprived  of  education,  to 
be  deprived  of  the  basic  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity  inherent  in  a  democratic 
society.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  faces 
of  people. 

I  know  the  effect  of  these  denials,  the 
effect  of  this  human  erosion,  because  It 
exists  in  many  of  the  counties  of  my 
district  which  stretches  across  Tennessee 
from  the  Alabama  to  the  Kentucky 
borders. 

I  have  seen  the  face  of  poverty  and  It 
is  not  pretty. 

I  have  seen  men  grown  old  beyond  their 
years  because  of  the  economic  trap  that 
has  condemned  them  to  lives  of  futility 
and  disillusionment. 

I  have  seen  women  bent  by  despair 
and  hopelessness  in  the  desperate  strug- 
gle to  feed  their  families. 

I  have  seen  children  denied  an  educa- 
tion because  they  had  no  shoes. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
couched  in  terms  of  economic  develop- 
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ment,  of  highway  development,  of  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources.  It  em- 
braces an  11 -State  area  that  includes 
165,000  square  miles  and  more  than  15 
miliion  people.  It  involves  8.5  percent 
of  our  total  population. 

It  includes  a  5-year  road  construction 
program  to  cost  $1.2  billion — $840  mil- 
lion from  the  Federal  Goverrmient  and 
$340  million  from  the  States. 

It  includes  a  program  of  health  cen- 
ter construction. 

It  includes  preparation  of  a  program 
of  water  resource  development. 

It  includes  an  accelerated  program  of 
vocational  education. 

It  includes  reclamation  of  areas  eroded 
by  strip  mining  and  revival  of  timber 
development. 

It  includes  an  effort  to  revitalize  the 
bituminous  coal  industry. 

It  includes  urban  development  plan- 
ning grants  and  grants  to  local  develop- 
ment units. 

This  is  a  program  keyed  to  the  com- 
munity level,  a  program  in  wliich  the 
States  will  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  planning  through  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission. 

It  is  a  program  keyed  to  resource  de- 
velopment— a  program  aimed  at  creat- 
ing the  climate  in  which  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  can  move  in  and 
operate  in  accordance  with  our  free  en- 
terprise system  to  cres^te  jobs  and  op- 
portunities. I 

It  is  all  these  things. 

But  essentially,  it  is  an  investment  in 
human  capital — the  most  economical- 
ly—the most  morally  enlightened  invest- 
ment this  Nation  can  make. 

Between  1950  and  1960  the  Appalach- 
ian area  lost  640,000  jobs  in  agriculture 
and  mining  operations.  Its  decline  in 
agriculture  was  almost  twice  as  rapid  as 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
The  decline  in  mining  was  58  times  as 
fast. 

The  annual  per  capita  income  is  $500 
lower  than  the  national  average.  Un- 
employment averages  50  percent  higher 
than  the  national  rate. 

It  is  an  area  torn  between  the  old  and 
the  new. 

It  is  underdeveloped  because  of  its 
terrain  and  the  tremendous  scope  of 
work  involved  in  development. 

It  is  caught  in  the  backwash  of  auto- 
mation because  of  the  displacement  of 
men  with  machinery  in  mining  and  agri- 
culture. Its  economy  is  not  diversified 
to  the  extent  that  it  can  absorb  the  im- 
pact of  unemployment. 

If  the  citizens  of  Appalachia  had  their 
per  capita  income  raised  to  the  national 
average,  $5.2  billion  would  be  added  to 
the  country's  annual  rate  of  personal  in- 
come. 

Development  of  this  region  will  mean 
that  the  welfare  rolls  will  be  reduced  and 
Wiat  private  payrolls  will  be  increased. 
Public  welfare  assistance  now  totals  $375 
™on  a  year  in  Appalachia.  But  the 
wU  in  the  social  injustice  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents— its  toll 
is  in  the  waste  of  human  lives — the  waste 
of  human  resources. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  in  this  bill  we 
nave  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
Works  which  will  contribute  enormously 


to  the  well-being  and  the  advancement — 
not  only  of  Appalachia  but  of  our  entire 
country. 

The  residents  of  Appalachia  itself  will 
be  the  direct  beneficiaries.  But  their 
neighbors  and  their  fellow  citizens 
everywhere  in  this  land  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  that  they  too  will  share  abun- 
dantly in  the  great  benefits  deriving 
from  a  revitalized,  prosperous,  and  pro- 
gressive Appalachia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  the  whole  life 
of  our  Nation — economic,  social,  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  moral — will  be  en- 
riched and  strengthened  by  the  new 
energy  and  purpose  that  will  be  released 
through  this  development  program  in  a 
region  which  has  had  much  more  than 
its  share  of  difficulty. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
act,  we  will  be  helping  people  to  help 
themselves  in  the  truest  sense  of  that 
phrase. 

All  of  the  assistance  that  would  be 
provided  is  of  the  kind  that  stimulates 
private  initiative  and  encourages  indi- 
viduals to  develop  and  make  fuller  use 
of  their  God-given  capacities. 

This  program  is  a  complete  departure 
from  the  welfare  approach.  Its  suc- 
cess, I  repeat,  will  make  possible  impor- 
tant decreases  in  welfare  program  costs. 

Federal  welfare  payments  in  Appa- 
lachia now  amount  to  more  than  $375 
million  annually.  Appalachia  contains 
8.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
but  receives  almost  12  percent  of  the 
Federal  public  assistance  fimds.  The 
regional  development  plan  we  are  con- 
sidering offers  a  practical  and  economi- 
cal way  to  turn  despondent  welfare 
clients  into  creative  and  happy  wage 
earners — and  taxpayers. 

This  program  commends  itself  to  all 
our  States  because  all  the  Nation  will 
benefit  by  its  implementation. 

When  one  section  of  the  country  pros- 
pers— all  America  prospers. 

We  carmot  and  must  not  be  provincial 
in  our  outlook  when  America  and  Amer- 
ican people  are  concerned. 

This  program  merits  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  true  advocates  of  American 
progress,  for  it  is  based  squarely  on  the 
resource  development  principle. 

The  soundness  of  this  approach  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  in 
many  actions  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  emphasize  my  sup- 
port of  this  program  with  some  feeling, 
it  is  because  of  the  awareness  I  have  of 
the  situation  through  long  and  close  as- 
sociation with  courageous  people  who 
live  daily  with  the  problems  of  Appa- 
lachia. 

In  the  Cumberlands  of  Tennessee, 
there  is  now  a  vigorous  stirring  of  new 
hope  that  remoteness  and  isolation  will 
be  banished  by  the  construction  of  a 
north-south  highway  under  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  program. 

The  developmental  highway  program 
has  been  planned  to  open  up  isolated 
areas  and  to  provide  better  access  for 
other  communities  whose  growth  has 
long  been  retarded  by  the  inadequacy  of 
transportation  facilities.  This  is  an  es- 
sential first  step  in  the  bringing  in  of  new 
Industry  and  the  encouragement  of  new 
settlement,  growth,  and  progress. 


The  economic  resurgence  stimulated  by 
the  new  developmental  highways  will 
help  to  reverse  the  outmlgration  trend 
which  has  severely  penalized  many  of 
our  Appalachian  communities.  And  this 
will  contribute  importantly  to  the 
achievement  of  better  balanced  national 
growth  and  development. 

By  creating  conditions  which  will  en- 
able our  smaller  conununities  better  to 
hold  their  populations — particularly 
their  young  people— we  open  the  doors 
to  a  happier  and  healthier  life  for  more 
American  citizens. 

By  promoting  development  which  will 
make  less  developed  or  underdeveloped 
communities  more  accessible  and  more 
economically  attractive,  we  attack  both 
the  problem  of  the  overgrown  cities  and 
the  problem  of  the  undergrown  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

This  regional  development  program  Is 
right  for  the  orderly,  rational,  and 
healthy  growth  of  America. 

In  our  section  of  Appalachia,  we  have 
great  resources  in  the  soil— in  the  for- 
ests oj\  the  land — in  the  minerals  imder 
the  land— in  our  streams  and  lakes — 
and  above  all  in  the  hardy  people  who 
have  occupied  this  noble  land  since  it 
was  first  settled  by  the  pioneers. 

There  will  be  other  areas  of  America 
needing  and  requiring  attention— other 
Appalachias.  The  results  of  this  meas- 
ure may  well  serve  as  an  inspiration  for 
other  similar  actions  by  the  Congress. 
So  let  us  begin  by  passing  this  bill  now. 

Appalachia  has  a  golden  future— if  we 
provide  the  region  with  the  keys  to  op- 
portunity. This  bill  contains  those  keys, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MH.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4466, 
as  follows:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Resources  Development  Act  of  1965.' 
"findings  and  statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  some  areas  of  the  United  States, 
which  may  be  abundant  in  natural  resources 
and  rich  In  potential,  lag  behind  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  In  economic  growth  and  that  the 
people  of  such  areas  have  not  shared  properly 
in  the  Nation's  prosperity.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  these  areas 
In  meeting  their  special  problems,  to  promote 
their  economic  development,  and  to  establish 
a  framework  for  Joint  Federal  and  State 
efforts  toward  providing  the  basic  faculties 
essential  to  their  growth  and  attacking  their 
common  problems  and  meeting  their  com- 
mon needs  on  a  coordinated  and  concerted 
basis.  The  public  Investments  made  under 
this  Act  shall  be  concentrated  in  areas  where 
there  Is  the  greatest  potential  for  future 
growth,  and  where  the  expected  return  on 
public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest. 
As  these  areas  obtain  the  needed  physical  and 
transportation  facilities  and  develop  their 
himian  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that 
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such  areas  will  generate  diversified  indus- 
tries, and  that  these  areas  will  then  be  able 
to  support  themselves,  through  the  workings 
of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 

"ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT     HIGHWAYS 

'Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Secretary')  Is  authorized  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  economic  developcbent  high- 
ways. Such  highways,  in  conjunction  with 
Federal-aid  highways  and  other  public  high- 
ways and  roads  shall  be  designed  to  open  up 
areus  with  an  economic  developmental 
potential  where  commerce  and  communica- 
tion are  inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  high- 
way access.  The  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to 
the  Federal-aid  primary  systems  and  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act.  shall 
apply  to  the  economic  development  highways 
provided  for  in  this  section,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
that  are  applicable  to  the  Federal-aid  second- 
ary system  and  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  economic 
development  highways  added  to  such  system. 
Each  development  highway  not  already  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  shall  be 
added  to  such  system,  except  that  not  to 
exceed  three  thousand  miles  of  development 
highways  may  be  added  to  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  feasible  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  State  highway  department  of 
each  Slate  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
general  corridor  location  and  termini  of  eco- 
nomic development  highways,  within  the 
State,  not  exceeding  a  mileage  equal  to  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  mileage  of  highways 
then  designated  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  within  the  State,  and  (2)  priorities 
for  construction  of  the  major  segments  of 
such  highways.  Such  recommendations 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  that  the  recommenda- 
tions have  been  developed  after  consultation 
with  the  State  agencies  concerned  with  con- 
servation and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  public  health  and  welfare. 

"(c)  All  economic  development  highways 
designated  as  such  piusuant  to  this  section 
shall  serve  eligible  areas  (1)  which  have  an 
economic  developmental  potential  that  can 
be  promoted  by  adequate  highway  access, 
and  ( 2 )  where  commerce,  communication, 
and  realization  of  economic  development 
potential  have  been  Inhibited  by  lack  of  ade- 
quate highway  access. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  approve  in  whole  or  In  part  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  highway  department 
or  to  require  modifications  or  revisions 
thereof.  As  soon  as  feasible  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  but  in  any  event  not  later  than 
January  30,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate economic  development  highway  routes 
in  each  State  having  an  eligible  area  meeting 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand 
miles  In  total  length.  Funds  available  for 
economic  development  highways  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  and  Improvement  of  such 
highways.  The  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  such  highway  project  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  State  does  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  capacity  to  supply  Its 
percentage  of  such  costs  and  that  assistance 
In  excess  of  such  percentage  Is  required  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
In  no  event  shall  the  Federal  share  payable 
on  account  of  any  project  exceed  70  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

"(e)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenditure  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment highways  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  by  the  Secretary  on  or 


before  January  1  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  each  fiscal  year,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

"(1)  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1966,  Jime  30,  1967,  and  Jxine  30.  1968.  In  the 
manner  provided  in  section  104(b)(1)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  for  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system. 

"(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  in  the  ra- 
tio which  the  estimated  cost  of  completing 
the  economic  development  highways  in  each 
State,  as  determined  and  approved  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  paragraph  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  completing 
such  highways  In  all  of  the  States.  As  soon 
as  the  highway  routes  have  been  designated 
pvursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary,  in  the  cooperation  with  the 
State  highway  departments,  shall  make  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
the  economic  development  highways  as  then 
designated,  after  taking  into  account  all 
previous  apportionments  made  under  this 
section,  in-  accordance  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted  by  him  and  applied  uni- 
formly to  all  of  the  States.  The  Secretary 
shall  transmit  such  estimates  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  within  ten 
days  subsequent  to  January  2,  1967.  Upon 
approval  of  such  estimate  by  the  Congress, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  such  approved  esti- 
mate In  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  unless  and  until  the 
Congress  shall  direct  a  different  manner  of 
apportionment. 

"(f)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
stun  of  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  the  sum  of  $400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

"demonstration  health  facilities 
"Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  and  medical  fa- 
cilities to  the  economic  development  of  any 
eligible  area,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  multicounty  demonstration  health  facili- 
ties. Including  hospitals,  regional  health 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other 
facilities  necessary  to  health  of  persons  in 
any  eligible  area.  Grants  for  such  construc- 
tion (including  Initial  equipment)  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  title  VT  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  291-291Z)  and  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
(77  Stat.  282),  without  regard  to  any  pro- 
visions therein  relating  to  appropriation  au- 
thorization celling  or  to  allotments  among 
the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
In  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  con- 
struction (including  initial  equipment) 
shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  project.  Not  to  exceed  $82,000,000  of 
the  funds  authorized  in  section  18  shall  be 
available  for  construction  grants  under  this 
section. 

"tim^eb  development  organizations 
"Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  that  any  eligible  area 
shall  more  fully  benefit  from  the  timber 
stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to— 
"(1)  provide  technical  assistance  In  the 
organization  and  operation,  under  State  law, 
of  private  timber  development  organizations 
having  as  their  objective  the  carrying  out 
of  timber  development  programs  to  Improve 
timber   productivity,   and  quality,  and  In- 


crease ret\irns  to  landowners  through  estab- 
lishment of  private  nonprofit  corporations 
which  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  may  proJ 
vide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  gcx)d 
cutting    practices,    and    marketing   services 

(B)  physical  consolidation  of  small  holdings 
or  administrative  consolidation  for  eflBclent 
management    under    long-term    agreement, 

(C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated 
to  the  timber  development  organizations  for 
demonstrating  good  forest  management,  on 
a  profitable  and  taxpaylng  basis,  and  (D) 
establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  per- 
petuation of  the  work  of  the  corporations  to 
be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal, 
for  educational  purposes. 

"(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  initial  capital  requirements  of  such  tim- 
ber development  organizations  through  loans 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
processing  or  marketing  forest  products. 

"(b)   Not    to    exceed    $10,000,000    of    the 
funds  authorized  in  section   18  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
"mining  area  restoration 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  any  eligible  area  pres- 
ently damaged  by  deleterious  mining  prac- 
tices, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to — 

"(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  the 
State  In  which  such  eligible  area  is  located 
to  seal  and  fill  voids  In  abandoned  coal  mines 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.),  with- 
out regard  to  section  2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C. 
572(b) )  or  to  any  provlsons  therein  limiting 
assistance  to  anthracite  coal  formations,  or 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

"(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extin- 
guishing underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires 
in  any  eligible  area  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954  (30 
U.S.C.  551  et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appro- 
priation authorization  ceilings.  Grants  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

"(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wild- 
life restoration  projects  in  any  eligible  area 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669  et  seq.), 
and  the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  ( 16  U.S.C.  777 
et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
therein  relating  to  apportionments  among 
the  States  and  to  limitations  on  the  avail- 
ability of  funds.  The  expenses  of  projects 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  Act.  and  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation 
of  the  apportionments  among  the  States  pur- 
suant to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration 
projects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  other 
than  federally  owned  lands  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  Its  in- 
tent to  provide  for  a  study  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-range  program  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  sur- 
face coal  and  other  mining  areas  in  the 
United  States.  To  this  general  end,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal.  State,  and  local  departments 
and  agencies,  make  a  siirvey  and  study  of 
strip   and   surface    mining    operations  and 
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their  effects  in  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the 
President  bis  recommendations  for  a  long- 
range  comprehensive  program  for  reclama- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  areas  In  the  United  States  and  for  the 
policies  under  which  the  program  should  be 
conducted,  and  the  President  shall  submit 
these  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations, not  later  than  July  1,  1967. 
Such  study  and  recommendations  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  a  consideration 
of  the  following  matters— 

••(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  op>eratlaas  in  the  United 
States  and  the  conditions  resulting  there- 
from: 

••(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property 
Involved  in  strip  and  supface  mining  opera- 
tions; 

"(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by 
States  or  local  units  of  government  to  rem- 
edy the  adverse  effects  o{  strip  and  surface 
mining  operations  by  financial  or  regulatory 
measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  en- 
forcement thereof,  to  provide  for  proper  rec- 
lamation and  rehabilitatjlon  of  areas  which 
may  be  strip  and  surfac^  mined  In  the  fu- 
ture: 

"(4)  the  public  Interest  in  and  public 
benefits  from  which  may  result  from  recla- 
mation, rehabilitation,  and  appropriate  de- 
velopment and  use  of  areas  subjected  to 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations,  includ- 
ing (Ai  economic  development  growth.  (B) 
public  recreation.  (C)  jpubllc  health  and 
safety,  (D)  water  pollution,  stream  sedimen- 
tation, erosion  control,  and  flood  control, 
(E)  highway  programs,  (P)  fish  and  wildlife 
protection  nnd  restoration,  (G)  scenic  values, 
and  (H)   forestry  and  agriculture; 

"(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal, 
State,  and  private  Interests  in  the  reclama- 
tion and  rehabilitation  df  strip  and  surface 
mining  areas  and  the  relative  costs  to  be 
borne  by  each.  Including  specific  considera- 
tion of  I  A)  the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  strip 
and  surface  mine  operators  are  unable  to 
bear  the  cost  of  remedial  action  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  economics  of  such 
mining  activity,  and  (B)  the  extent  to  which 
the  prospective  value  otf  lands  and  other 
natural  resources,  after  remedial  work  has 
been  completed,  would  be  Inadequate  to 
Justify  the  landowners  doing  the  remedial 
work  at  their  expense;  and 

"(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall 
costs  of  a  program  for  accomplishing  the  rec- 
lamation and  rehabilitation  of  existing  strip 
and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United 
States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs, 
(B)  the  prevention  of  future  devastation  of 
reclaimed  and  rehabilitated  areas,  (C)  the 
avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial  gain  to 
private  owners  of  improved  property,  and 
(D)  the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish 
such  reclamation  and  reliabilltatlon. 

"(d)  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  tihe  purposes  of  re- 
claiming, improving,  grading,  seeding,  or  re- 
forestation of  strip-mined  areas  except  on 
lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies 
of  government,  until  authorized  by  law  after 
completion  of  the  study  and  report  to  the 
President  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  Not  to  exceed  $43,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"water  resource  stxtdy 
"Sec  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a 
study  of  all  authorized  projects,  and  all  sur- 
veys authorized  for  projects,  for  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  beach  erosion  control, 
the  construction  of  which  projects  will  be 
economically  beneficial  to  any  eligible  area 
in  the  development  and  efficient  utilization 


of  water  and  related  resoiu'ces,  particularly 
In  regard  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  economic  goods  and  services 
within  the  eligible  area,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
panding economic  opportxmities  and  thus  en- 
hancing the  welfare  of  its  people,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  priorities  of  con- 
struction of  such  projects  and  the  need  for 
authorization  of  new  surveys,  new  projects, 
or  additional  work,  which  will  provide  such 
benefits  for  eligible  areas. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
of  the  study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30,  1967,  together  with  his  recommen- 
dations for  priorities  of  the  making  of  sur- 
veys and  the  construction  of  projects  that 
will  be  economically  beneficial  to  eligible 
areas. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"amendments  to   housing  act  of   1954 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7).  by  substituting  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  'I 
and",  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(9)  States,  local  development  districts, 
and  other  State  governmental  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  authorized  to  administer 
or  carry  out  programs  or  projects  under  the 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1965.' 

"(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  '.  or  to  States, 
local  development  districts,  and  other  State 
govenmiental  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
in  connection  with  planning  for  the  economic 
development  of  eligible  areas  under  the  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1965*. 

"vocational    education    FACILrnES 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic 
facilities  to  give  the  people  of  any  eligible 
area  the  training  and  education  they  need  to 
obtain  employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  construction  of  the  school  facili- 
ties needed  to  provide  vocational  education 
for  persons  of  any  eligible  area  for  whom 
such  education  is  not  now  adequately  avail- 
able. Such  grants  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403) .  without 
regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to 
appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to 
allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act.  and  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  In  the  computation  of  the 
allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $32,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  18  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"SEWAGE    TREATMENT    WORKS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities 
to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the 
waters  in  any  eligible  area  and  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  Its  citizens,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466 
et  seq.).  without  regard  to  any"  provisions 
therein  relating  to  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the 
States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  In 
the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  provision 
of  law. 


"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT 

"Sec.  11.  No  State  and  no  political  sub- 
division of  such  State  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the 
aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  ex- 
clusive of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  eligible  areas  within  the  State  are  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditxires  for 
Its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  comput- 
ing the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds 
and  the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  its 
last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State's  expenditures 
for  participation  in  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  shall  not 
be  Included. 

"CONSENT  OF  STATES 

"Sec.  12.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  Interpreted  as  requiring  any  State 
to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under 
this  Act  without  its  consent. 

"PROGRAM    IMPLEMENTATION    AND    PROJECT 
APPROVAL 

"Sec  13.  (a)  A  prc^ram  authorized  under 
any  section  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  Imple- 
mented until  the  Secretary  administering 
such  program  has  consulted  with  the  appro- 
priate official  or  officials  concerned  with  such 
program  as  ma|^  be  designated  by  the  Gover- 
nor or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States  In- 
volved and  has  obtained  the  reconunenda- 
tions  and  approval  of  such  official  or  officials 
with  respect  to  such  program.  No  project 
shall  be  approved  for  Federal  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  unless  it  is  approved  by  such 
appropriate  State  official. 

"(b)  No  Federal  assistance  shall  be  given 
under  this  Act  for  any  project  for  an  area 
which  is  not  an  eligible  area  on  the  date  such 
project  Is  finally  approved  for  assistance  by 
the  Secretary  administering  such  assistance, 
except  that  If  such  area  shall  thereafter  cease 
to  be  an  eligible  area,  this  subsection  shall 
not  prevent  ( 1 )  the  furnishing  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  completion  of  such  project, 
or  (2)  the  granting  of  additional  Federal  as- 
sistance to  such  area  under  this  Act  to  com- 
plete the  construction  or  equipment  of  any 
highway,  hospital,  health,  educational,  sew- 
age treatment,  or  other  facility,  with  respect 
to  which  such  project  has  been  approved. 

"PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  CRITERIA 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  In  developing  recommenda- 
tions on  the  programs  and  projects  to  be 
given  assistance  under  this  Act,  and  in  es- 
tablishing within  those  recommendations  a 
priority  ranking  of  the  requests  for  Federal 
assistance,  the  States  shall  follow  procedures 
that  win  insure  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing factors : 

"  ( 1 )  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  its  location  in  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  to  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  growth; 

"(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served 
by  tlie  project  or  class  of  projects  including 
the  relative  i>er  capita  income  and  the  un- 
employment rates  in  the  area; 

"(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or 
Instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to  un- 
dertake the  project; 

"(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  in  relation  to  other  projects  <x 
classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  com- 
petition for  the  same  funds; 

"(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  will  improve,  on 
a  continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
the  opportunities  for  employment,  the  aver- 
age level  of  Income,  or  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  the  area  served  by  the 
project. 
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"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
any  assistance  under  this  Act  to  be  used  (1) 
In  relocating  establishments  from  one  area 
to  another;  (2)  to  finance  the  cost  of  Indus- 
trial plants,  commercial  facilities,  machin- 
ery, or  working  capital;  (3)  to  finance  the 
cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  trans- 
mission, or  distribution  of  electric  energy; 
or  (4)  to  fljiance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the 
production,  transmission,  or  distribution  of 
gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed). 


LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTBICTS- 


-ERTIFICATION 


"Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
'local  development  district'  shall  be  an  en- 
tity certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States 
in  which  such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the 
State  officer  designated  by  the  appropriate 
State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  hav- 
ing a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the 
economic  development  of  any  eligible  area, 
or  areas,  or  parts  thereof.  Such  charter  or 
authority  may  also  Include  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  areas  outside  of  an  eligible  area. 
No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a  local  devel- 
opment district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
unless  it  Is  one  of  the  following: 

"(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  orga- 
nized or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State 
In  which  It  Is  located; 

"(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

"(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
created  through  an  Interstate  compact;   or 

"(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combina- 
tion of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities. 

"GRANTS  FOB  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LO- 
CAL DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEMONSTR.ATION  PROJECTS 

"Sec  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  make  grants  for  administrative 
e.xpenses  to  local  development  districts.  The 
amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  such  expenses  attributable  to 
the  economic  development  of  eligible  areas 
In  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  shall  be  made  to  a  local 
development  district  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
three  years  beginning  on  the  date  the  Ini- 
tial grant  Is  made  to  such  development  dis- 
trict. The  local  contributions  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  may  be  In  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
space,  equipment,  and  services;   and 

"(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  appropriate  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  funds  for  Investiga- 
tion, research,  studies,  and  demonstration 
projects,  but  not  for  construction  purposes, 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $11,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  16  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"annual  report 

"Sec.  17.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  each  Secretary 
of  an  executive  departmept  administering 
any  program  under  this  Act  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Governor  of  each  State 
and  to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress,  a  report  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

"authorization    of   appropriations 

"Sec  18.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
authorized  In  section  3  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment highways,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $195,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

"APPLICABLE    LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec  19.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating,  of  projects. 


buildings,  and  works  which  are  financially 
assisted  through  the  Federal  funds  author- 
ized under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5 ) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Nximbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z- 
15) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40 
U.S.C.  276(c)). 

"definition  of  eligible  area 

"Sec  20.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
'eligible  area'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  is  given  it  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act   (76  Stat.  541). 

"SEVERABILITY 

"Sec  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"TERMINATION 

"Sec  22.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  In  ef- 
fect on  July  1,  1971." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (during  the 
reading  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read,  and  printed,  and  be 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moss) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Crabier]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
now  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
and  a  square  issue  is  now  facing  this 
body.  The  issue  is  simply  this:  Does  this 
body  want  to  enact  a  long-range,  sound 
program  of  public  works  that  will  have 
the  efifect  of  providing  assistance  to  all 
depressed  areas  throughout  this  Na- 
tion— assistance  on  a  sound  basis,  assist- 
ance in  those  programs  which  are  prop- 
erly guarded  and  protected  from  being 
pork  barrel  political-type  approaches, 
programs  which,  having  a  long-range  ef- 
fect on  employment,  might  do  some  good 
in  the  effort  to  combat  unemployment 
where  it  probably  exists  throughout 
America;  or,  in  the  alternative — and 
this  is  the  alternative — is  this  body  going 
to  rubberstamp  what  the  other  body 
did?  Is  it  going  to  rubberstamp  what  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  President 
to  deal  sdlely  with  the  problems  of  one 
area — portions  of  11  States — proposed  by 
way  of  a  program  which  is  not  properly 
drafted,  which  can  be  subject  to  political 
pork  barrel  abuse,  the  like  of  which  we 
have  not  seen  before  even  under  ARA 
and  APW? 

I  previously  referred  to  and  repeat 
again,  specifically  as  an  example,  under 
the  access  highway  program  there  can 


be  built  1,000  miles  of  highways  to  any 
privately  owned  swimming  pool,  golf 
course,  ski  slide,  bathing  beach,  or  what 
have  you,  without  any  standards  what- 
soever and  without  any  requirement  that 
anyone  maintain  the  highways  after  they 
are  once  built. 

Are  we  going  to  provide  needed,  sound 
assistance  to  all  the  areas  throughout 
America,  to  the  1,400  of  such  areas  In 
economically  depressed  areas,  or  are  we 
going  to  have  assistance  on  a  pork  bar- 
rel basis,  and  provide  it  solely  for  the 
Appalachian  region? 

Are  we,  as  is  proposed  by  the  majority 
and  proposed  by  S.  3,  going  to  provide  for 
socialized  medicine  by  providing  for  op- 
erational costs  up  to  100  percent  for  the 
first  2  years  and  50  percent  for  the  next 
3  years  in  the  demonstration  health  fa- 
cility program,  an  approach  which  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  that 
subject  matter  refused  and  turned  down 
only  last  year? 

Those  are  the  basic  issues  facing  this 
body,  as  they  relate  to  the  Appalachian 
approach  or  to  the  substitute  which  I  am 
proposing  at  this  time. 

Let  us  discuss  the  subject  and  show 
how  the  substitute  will  correct  some  of 
the  very  important  shortcomings  of  the 
majority  proposal.  Let  us  talk  about 
highways  for  a  minute. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  general  bill,  at 
the  outset.  What  would  the  bill  do,  com- 
pared to  the  substitute?  What  would 
S.  3  do,  compared  to  H.R.  4466,  the  sub- 
stitute? 

First,  the  substitute  would  take  out  the 
provisions  of  S.  3  relating  to  access  high- 
ways. It  would  take  out  the  boondoggle 
approach  and  put  the  program  under  the 
prescribed  primary  or  secondary  stand- 
ards, which  are  known  and  existing 
standards.  It  would  provide  10,000  miles 
of  highway,  nationwide,  not  duplicating 
present  highways  and  not  improving 
present  highways,  but  providing  high- 
ways to  open  up  new  areas  where  needed 
and  not  duplicating  the  presently  exist- 
ing system  of  highways. 

It  also  would  require  the  local  com- 
munity or  the  State  to  maintain  those 
highways.  That  has  been  the  procedure 
of  highway  legislation  throughout  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Second,  it  would  delete  the  operation 
of  demonstration  health  facilities,  an 
amount  of  $28  million  which  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago. 

It  also  would  provide  that  the  aid  be 
provided  for  really  depressed  areas. 
Some  comments  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  test  for  determining  what  are 
those  areas.  I  will  discuss  that  in  just  a 
moment.  Those  areas  would  be  included 
all  over  America,  and  not  just  in  Ap- 
palachia. 

It  would  strike  out  the  boondoggle  pro- 
gram relating  to  agriculture,  which  is  in 
the  majority  report,  which  will  do  noth- 
ing but  put  into  production  additional 
acreage  of  grazing  lands,  at  50  acres  per 
farm.  That  is  the  approach  of  S.  3.  The 
substitute  would  strike  it  out. 

It  also  would  strike  out  the  commis- 
sion supergovernment  concept.  That  Is 
not  needed.  The  supergovernment  com- 
mission concept  with  the  Federal  veto 
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power  is  not  needed  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
lectives  of  this  legislation. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  substitute 
measure,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  that  is 
the  case.  If  you  will  look  on  pages  19, 
20  and  21,  you  will  find  there  that  there 
Is  a  provision  for  local  development  dis- 
tricts. In  many  areas  of  Appalachia 
there  are  in  existence  development  dis- 
tricts The  States  in  those  areas  can 
proclaim  the  entire  Appalachian  region 
in  that  State  as  a  development  district. 
The  Federal  Government  will  provide 
75  percent  of  the  first  1  year's  opera- 
tional cost  within  that  region.  Those 
States,  as  they  are  proposed,  those  11 
States,  can  get  together  with  their  dis- 
tricts and  have  a  program  planning  group 
act  without  imposing  a  layer  of  super 
government  over  the  existing  agencies  in 
the  existing  States  having  a  Federal  veto. 
That  is  the  way  it  should  be  done.  Your 
existing  Crovernment  agencies  having 
jurisdiction  over  every  one  of  these  pro- 
grams would  continue  to  administer  it 
and  the  States  would  be  the  boss  of  these 
programs  and  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  a  Federal  veto  power.  So.  this 
substitute  does  the  job  as  it  relates  to  the 
Appalachia  program  and  as  it  relates  to 
applying  the  good  phases  of  it  through- 
out America. 

Now,  how  about  the  test  mentioned  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  iMr.  Blatnik],  as 
provided  in  the  APW  and  ARA  bills 
presently  in  existence,  the  same  tests 
that  will  be  applied  to  depressed  areas 
under  the  substitute.  Certainly  the  ma- 
jority here  and  the  gentleman  who  spon- 
sored the  APW  could  hardly  criticize  the 
minority  for  suggesting  that  the  tests 
of  the  depressed  areas  proposed  and 
actually  effectuated  in  both  of  those  bills 
and  both  of  those  existing  acts  is  not  a 
proper  test  for  this  approach.  What  are 
these  tests?  Well,  here  they  are.  Under 
APW  those  areas — and  I  am  reading 
from  section  3(a)  (1) — ^which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  designates  each  month  as 
having  been  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment for  at  least  9  months  in  the 
preceding  12  months.  Those  areas  des- 
ignated by  the  said  Secretary  under  the 
APW  as  depressed  areas. 

The  area  redevelopment  formula  is 
well  known  and  established.  The  coun- 
ties are  known  and  the  number  of  coun- 
ties is  kept  up  to  date  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  You  get  the  list  in  your  office  on 
a  quarterly  basis  as  to  what  areas  are  in 
and  what  areas  are  out.  Let  us  take  an 
example  of  how  the  minority  improved 
the  proposals  made  by  the  majority  and 
how  it  really  makes  them  long-range  pro- 
grams and  not  just  pork  barrel  favoritism 
with  short-range  objectives. 

I  cite  section  3  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
economic  development  highways.  The 
highways  constitute  76  percent  of  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  majority  and  they  con- 
stitute approximately  that  much  in  this 
bill  exceot  that  this  bill  applies  nation- 
wide. We  are  not  trying  to  set  up  a 
duplicating  system  of  highways,  but  we 
are  saying  that  you  should  build  where 
they  are  needed,  connecting  up  with 
existing  systems.  You  do  not  have  to 
build  a  whole  new  system  as  they  are 
proposing  in  Appalachia  duplicating 
existing  highways. 
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Second,  we  say  that  they  must  be 
built  to  primary  and  secondary  road 
standards. 

Third,  we  say  there  should  be  an 
allocation  limitation  to  a  given  State. 
During  the  first  2-year  period  there 
should  be  some  formula  by  which  these 
highways  are  allocated.  Under  the  ma- 
jority proposal  here  they  say  that  this  is 
a  5-year  program,  but  nothing  in  the  bill 
says  so.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  50  per- 
cent or  70  percent  of  the  money  from 
going  into  one  State.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  it.  Our  bill  says  that 
tlie  mileage  shall  constitute  not  to  exceed 
5  percent  of  the  total  mileage  of  high- 
ways existing  on  the  Federal  aid  pri- 
mary system  as  a  test  for  additional 
mileage.  In  addition  to  that,  we  provide 
for  a  test  in  our  highway  section  provid- 
ing that  they  cannot  duplicate  existing 
highways.  In  section  3  of  the  bill  we 
provide  3.000  of  the  10,000  miles  nation- 
wide may  be  built  to  secondary  stand- 
ards. In  addition,  what  we  do  is  we  take 
the  present  concept  of  highway  con- 
struction, which  has  proven  itself,  and 
we  make  those  same  concepts  applicable 
to  this  development  highway  program  in 
areas  where  they  are  needed  and  not  on 
a  boondoggle  approach  without  stand- 
ards and  without  maintenance  require- 
ments and  trying  to  build  a  whole  new 
system  duplicating  existing  systems. 

I  had  a  map  here  earlier  showing  that 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  every  single 
mile  of  the  development  highways  pro- 
posed under  the  majority  proposal,  S.  3, 
is  going  to  be  built  along  duplicating,  ex- 
isting primary  highways.  This  is  not  go- 
ing to  open  up  new  areas  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economy  as  is  suggested  by 
the  majority. 

In  addition  to  that  we  provide  for 
demonstration  health  facilities,  in  twice 
the  amount  of  appropriation,  $82  mil- 
lion. We  provide  timber  development 
organizations;  mining  area  restoration. 
We  put  in  water  resource  study.  What 
is  going  to  happen  in  Appalachia  im- 
der  the  water  resource  study  proposal  of 
the  majority?  They  are  going  to  have  to 
go  back  and  restudy  all  of  these  surveys 
presently  underway,  programs  presently 
authorized.  You  are  not  going  to  speed 
up  the  water  resource  development  at 
all;  you  are  going  to  slow  it  down.  But 
under  the  proposal  of  the  minority  you 
will  speed  it  up  with  a  proper  study  re- 
lating to  existing,  authorized  programs 
and  the  advice  of  Congress,  and  what- 
ever else  is  needed. 

We  provide  amendments  to  the  Hous- 
ing Act.  We  provide  planning  funds  to 
these  local  development  districts.  That 
is  included  in  the  minority  biU. 

We  provide  vocational  education  fa- 
cilities in  twice  the  amount — $32  mil- 
lion. We  provide  sewage  treatment 
works  in  twice  the  amount — $12  million. 

The  consent  of  the  States  is  required. 
Grants  for  demonstration  expenses  of 
local  development  districts  are  provided. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  to  take  those 
programs  that  have  been  properly 
drafted  and  which  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  a  long-range  basis  in  all  of  the 
depressed,  unemployment  areas  of 
America  and  we  have  said  that  this 
should  not  be  one  nation  divided;  that 


we  should  not  set  up  one  region  against, 
another,  when  we  know  full  well  that 
there  are  going  to  be  depressed  areas  left 
out  and  not  included,  areas  which  have 
an  equal  if  not  worse  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem.  We  should  not  have  our 
Nation  divided  against  itself,  region 
against  region  against  region. 

We  say  support  the  minority  sub- 
stitute and  we  will  have  one  nation  in- 
divisible with  liberty  and  with  equal 
treatment  and  antipoverty  assistance 
where  needed  for  all,  and  not  just  for 
Appalachia. 

And  I  say  to  you  that  our  bill  is  going 
to  cost  substantially  less  money  because 
the  estimates  which  are  in  the  Record, 
show  that  Appalachia  alone  will  cost 
$4  billion  before  you  are  through  with 
it. 

Second,  new  regions  that  are  beiner 
talked  about  and  apparently  committed 
in  the  other  body,  according  to  the  rec- 
ord, will  cost  an  additional  $6  billion. 
So  let  no  one  say  that  our  proposal 
would  cost  more  money.  On  the  face 
of  it  it  will  cost  nearly  $100  million  less. 
Our  program  calls  for  a  2 -year  period 
an  amount  of  $995  million  as  compared 
with  $1,092  million  in  the  majority  bill. 
And  this  is  for  one  region.  This  is  for 
only  2  years  in  the  majority  proposal. 
And  the  new  regions  coming  up  are  going 
to  increase  that  cost  to  a  $10  billion 
figure. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selyes.  This  is  the  first  of  such  pro- 
grams. And  you  are  going  to  have  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  probably  some- 
time next  month,  another  layer  of  as- 
sistance to  these  areas.  Let  us  do  the 
job  now.  Let  us  do  the  job  right.  Let 
us  apply  it  to  all  depressed  areas  in 
America.  Let  us  not  stack  one  program 
on  top  of  another  program,  and  on  top 
of  another  program,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  do  the  job.  So  I  say  that  the  substi- 
tute, H.R.  4466,  is  the  answer,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
the  careful  thought  he  has  given  to  this 
subject,  and  to  the  distinct  contributions 
made  during  the  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure, S.  3. 

The  substitute  bill  offered  as  an 
amendment  is  a  constructive  proposal 
which  is  both  fair  and  equitable  as  far 
as  the  entire  Nation  is  concerned.  It  is 
a  clear  response  to  the  argument  that 
opposition  to  the  Appalachia  bill  is  ob- 
structionist and  negative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  added  to  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  this  broad  subject,  and 
this  House  and  the  Nation  have  bene- 
fited from  the  presentation  he  has  made 
on  the  debate  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  which  comes  before  us,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  bill,  is  the 
product  of  5  long  years  of  careful,  me- 
ticulous, methodic  study  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  the  Governors  of  the  States 
and  their  appointed  representatives  on 
the  Appalachian  Commission. 

Following  those  5  long  years  of  study 
in  which  more  than  400  people  partic- 
ipated in  the  preparation  of  the  reports, 
the  Public  Works  Committees  of  this 
Congress  devoted  the  better  part  of  last 
year  and  the  early  part  of  this  year  to  a 
careful  item-by-item  consideration  of 
this  matter,  drafting  and  perfecting  a 
bill  designed  specifically  to  cure  the  par- 
ticular evils  that  have  dragged  this  great 
highland  region  of  our  Nation  behind  the 
national  average. 

Now,  at  this  late  date,  after  all  these 
volumes  of  testimony,  after  all  the  years 
and  months  of  toil  and  thoughtful  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  the  bipartisan 
group  of  Governors  of  these  States,  after 
the  labors  of  this  committee  last  year  and 
the  labors  of  the  committee  this  year 
have  been  completed  and  the  bill  has 
been  heard  in  the  other  body  and  passed 
by  a  margin  of  almost  3  to  1,  at  this  late 
date  the  minority  comes  up  with  a  scat- 
tergun  approach.  The  minority  sub- 
stitute would  have  us  take  these  basic 
programs  that  were  designed  specifically 
to  cure  the  evils  which  have  caused  a 
drag  upon  Appalachia,  and  just  divide 
them  up  and  scatter  them  throughout 
the  country  in  a  willy-nilly  or  a  sort  of 
scattergun  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reminds  me  of  a 
situation  in  which  a  man  in  a  community 
might  be  desperately  ill.  He  might  have 
consulted  a  physician  and  the  physician 
after  carefully  examining  him  and  based 
upon  his  long  years  of  practice  would 
have  prescribed  certain  treatments,  cer- 
tain drugs,  certain  medication  designed 
for  the  particular  cure  of  the  specific 
malady  of  the  ill  man.  Yet  someone  in 
the  community  might  come  and  say, 
"Well,  look  here,  we  have  got  10  or  15  or 
20  fairly  sick  people  throughout  this 
community — some  of  them  have  high 
blood  pressure,  some  of  them  have  low 
blood  pressure,  some  of  them  have  lum- 
bago and  some  of  them  have  the  flu  and 
some  have  chickenpox — so  let  us  take 
this  medication  that  is  designed  for  this 
man,  as  prescribed  for  his  ills,  and  let 
us  just  divide  this  medicine  up  and  give 
some  of  it  to  all  of  these  other  sick  people 
In  the  community." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  be  just 
about  as  scientific  as  the  approach  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  that  would  divide  up  the 
programs  which  were  designed  to  cure  the 
particular  maladies  and  evils  of  this  coal 
mining,  timber  producing  area  and  send 
them  willy-nilly  throughout  the  whole 
country  under  the  premise  that  it  is  going 
to  do  everybody  a  little  bit  of  good. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  how  this 
approach  would  be  accepted  If  applied 
to  other  bills.  The  first  bill  to  be  heard 
yesterday  on  the  Consent  Calendar  was 
one  modifying  the  Lake  Tarpon  project 
in  Florida.  The  original  authorizing 
legislation  for  that  project  allowed  some 
$1.2  million,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  that  worthy  project.  If 
someone  of  this  House  had  come  up  and 
offered  to  amend  that  project  so  as  to 
divide  up  the  $1.2  million  among  all  the 
watersheds  of  the  country  that  did  not 
have  total  development,  on  the  ground 
that  we  might  get  one  spoonful  of  dirt 
moved  in  each  of  these  watersheds  and 
thus,  presumably,  do  everybody  a  little  bit 
of  good,  I  wonder  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  would  have 
thought  if  that  approach  had  been  taken 
on  that  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     No,  not  at  this  point. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    The  gentleman  is  be- 
ing a  little  facetious  and  has  mentioned 
my  name. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  had  the  floor  on  at  least  two 
lengthy  occasions  today  and  I  did  not  ask 
the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me  during  his 
30-minute  speech  or  during  his  15- 
minute  speech.  I  realize  that  the  com- 
parison Is  somewhat  facetious,  but  I  ask 
the  gentleman  just  to  consider  how  he 
might  feel  if  some  Member  sho'xld  at- 
tempt to  amend  one  of  his  own  projects 
in  the  same  way  he  is  attempting  to 
amend  the  Appalachian  project. 

I  wonder  what  our  colleagues  from 
Florida  would  think  if  the  Four  Rivers 
Basin  project  of  Florida,  for  which.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  we  authorized 
money  to  the  tune  of  some  $60  million, 
had  been  subject  to  that  approach  by 
somebody  in  this  House  who  might  have 
said  "Let  us  take  that  $60  million  and 
amend  the  bill,  strike  out  where  it  says 
Pour  Rivers  Basin  in  Florida,  and  di- 
vide that  $60  million  up  all  over  the 
country  and  give  a  little  bit  to  each 
group  that  needs  water  development  and 
improvement."  With  that  much  money 
we  perhaps  could  have  moved  a  whole 
shovelful  of  dirt  in  each  watershed,  and 
by  the  same  reasoning,  could  have  done 
everybody  a  little  bit  of  good. 

I  wonder  what  would  be  the  reaction 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  when  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  was  author- 
ized to  the  tune  of  some  $200  million,  if 
someone  on  the  floor  of  the  House  had 
moved  to  amend  that  bill  said  "Let  us 
use  this  for  canals  all  over  the  country; 
we  can  build  2  miles  of  canal  in  each 
State  of  the  Union,  and  in  that  way  we 
will  be  giving  everybody  a  little  bit  of 
good." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  sure  if  any 
Member  of  the  House  rose  and  said  any 
of  those  projects  were  pork  barrel  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer], 
would  rise  in  indignation  to  refute  such 
a  charge.* 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  share  the  certainty 
of  the  Speaker's  assertion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  his  very  appropriate  re- 
marks has  not  mentioned  the  grand- 
daddy  of  them  all,  the  one  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  several 
times  as  a  reclamation  program.  It  is 
described  in  the  authorlzmg  legislation 
as  the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  and  drainage  project,  with  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $263  million. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  but  I  cannot  correlate  his 
present  remarks  with  his  bill  to  reduce 
the  national  debt  1  percent  a  year. 
Where  does  that  come  in? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  bill  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  by  1  percent  a  year  was 
introduced  by  me  some  6  or  7  years  ago, 
and  I  am  still  waiting  fpr  a  hearing  oii 
that  bill  before  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. I  would  say,  however,  in  specific 
connection  with  reduction  In  debt  that 
this  particular  bill,  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  bill,  is  designed  to 
make  taxpayers  out  of  people  who  here- 
tofore have  been  tax  liabilities.  To  that 
extent,  it  might  have  some  bearing  on 
the  Federal  debt.  It  is  designed  with  the 
specific  motive  of  helping  this  particular 
region  which  in  history  and  justice  is 
entitled  to  our  consideration,  a  region 
which  has  helped  to  pay  for  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  which  has  helped 
to  pay  for  the  reclamation  program  In  17 
Western  States,  which  has  helped  to  pay 
the  $7  billion  which  we  paid  in  wheat 
subsidies  In  the  last  4  years,  and  which 
has  not  shared  in  those  programs.  I 
say  it  Is  time  we  address  ourselves  to  this 
crucial  problem  in  this  crucial  region  in 
which  8.5  percent  of  the  population  has 
received  only  4.9  percent  of  the  Federal 
tax  appropriations. 

The  Members  from  the  Appalachian 
region  did  not  come  before  us  when  we 
had  programs  exclusively  affecting  the 
other  regions  of  America  and  say  "We 
want  to  divide  up  that  money  and  share 
it  with  all  the  country."  They  did  not 
do  that  when  those  programs  affected 
California  or  when  those  programs 
would  enure  to  the  benefit  of  Florida  or 
any  of  the  rest  of  our  areas.  Did  the 
Members  from  Appalachia  come  before 
us  during  consideration  of  any  of  those 
programs  and  want  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  divide  It  up  all  willy-nilly  on  a 
scattergun  basis,  on  the  theory  that 
maybe  it  will  do  everybody  a  little  bit 
of  good?  They  did  not  do  that.  They 
deserve  better  treatment  than  that  at 
this  time  In  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  giveaway 
program;  this  Is  not  boondoggling,  In 
spite  of  the  glib  insinuations  cast  around 
and  the  occasional  use  of  the  term  "pork 
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barrel "  which  I  believe  must  be  defined 
bv  some  as  applying  to  everything  which 
does  not  benefit  one's  own  district.  In 
"  ite  of  those  terms  so  loosely  tossed 
around  this  bill  is  built  upon  the  premise 
of  helping  to  provide  only  the  basic 
structure  of  roads,  communications,  and 
vocational  schools  necessary  to  permit 
that  region  to  pull  itself  up  by  Its  own 
bootstraps. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  give 
a  iob  to  everybody,  although  some  50,000 
man-years  of  work  will  be  provided  in 
the  road  program  to  bring  prosperity  to 
this  remote  region.  The  purpose  is  not 
to  provide  public  jobs.  The  purpose  Is 
to  provide  stimulation  for  the  private 
sector  to  take  over.  It  is  not  the  same 
basic  approach  as  that  of  the  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  or  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  or  that  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram wi-iich  sought  to  alleviate  personal 
need.  It  is  an  Appalachia-made  pro- 
gram designed  for  the  needs  of  this  par- 
ticular area.  It  has  oome  to  the  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  the  minority  would 
support  that  substituCe  if  it  were  the 
only  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
reco2nize  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  my  distinguished   colleague   from 
Texas,  having  been  on  the  committee  a 
long  time,  for  we  came  to  the  Congress 
together  and  served  on  this  committee 
during  the  entire  period,  must  have  felt 
rather  facetious  relating  to  the  local  pub- 
lic work  projects,  for  most  of  the  projects 
are  available  throughout  America  to  any 
community  that  can  meet  the  require- 
ments.   I  am  sure  he  was  not  direct- 
ing  his   remarks    to   the   billion-dollar 
Trinity  River  program  In  his  home  com- 
munity.   What  we  say  in  our  approach 
is  that  when  you  are  building  highways 
to  help  unemployment  they  should  be 
available  to  all  areas  tx)  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  employment,  and  they  should  be 
highways  built  to  certain  standards  and 
they  should  be  maintained,   and  they 
should  not  be  built  to  swimming  pools 
or  ski  slides,  but  rather  the  public  should 
have  a  long-range  employment  effect. 
That  is  what  we  are  saying.    I  am  sure 
the   gentleman    was    talking    with    his 
tongue  in  his  cheek. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  will  not  yield, 
as  the  gentleman  did  not  yield  earlier. 
Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  invoked  history  and  his- 
trionics, as  he  was  trying  to  make  the 
point  that  this  bill  is  not  discriminatory 
and  preferential.  Today  he  invokes  hu- 
mor and  sarcasm.  No  matter  how  he 
slices  it,  this  bill  is  preferential. 

To  those  who  were  not  on  the  floor 
yesterday.  I  quote  to  you  from  the  record 
of  our  hearings  available  at  either  door, 
for  you  to  read  at  page  42  and  make  a 
mental  note  of  this,  for  you  will  have 
to  answer  for  this  In  the  future. 

When  the  administration  witness,  the 
man  who  probably  Is  going  to  be  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  Impor- 
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tant  legislation,  was  asked  about  this  he 
said: 

Yes.  sir.  I  think  we  ought  to  speak  frankly. 
The  name  of  the  Appalachian  game  is  pref- 
erential treatment. 


That  is  why  you  have  histrionics,  that 
is  why  you  have  history  invoked.  That 
is  why  you  have  an  attempt  to  dismiss 
the  preferential  charge  with  humor  and 
sarcasm. 

The  reason  this  legislation  is  prefer- 
ential is  that  it  is  taking  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars and  building  roads,  building  voca- 
tional schools,  building  Ubraries,  building 
hospitals  and  operating  hospitals,  and 
building  sewage  plants  and  other  com- 
munity facilities  in  these  communities, 
not  just  in  poor  communities  in  Appa- 
lachia but  prosperous  industrial  commu- 
nities, the  Pittsburghs,  the  Knoxvilles, 
the  Spartanburgs,  and  the  Himtsvilles. 
You  are  taking  Federal  tax  dollars  and 
building  up  those  communities  to  lure 
new  industry  to  those  areas.    The  new 
industry  that  comes  to  those  areas  has  to 
come  from  other  places  in  direct  and  un- 
fair competition  with  communities  all 
over  this  country,  communities  in  my 
district  and  in  your  district,  where  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  local   and 
State  organizations  are  breaking  their 
backs  to  get  more  industry  and  to  create 
a  more  favorable  economic  climate. 

That  is  why  we  say  this  is  unfair.  That 
is  why  the  ofl&cial  in  charge  of  operating 
this  thing  admits  that  the  name  of  the 
game,  and  this  is  a  great  game,  is  pref- 
erential treatment.  That  is  why  I  have 
referred  to  this  legislation  in  my  addi- 
tional views  as  essentially  an  act  of 
piracy — job  piracy  and  industrial  piracy. 
This  is  why  I  support  the  Republican 
substitute  imder  the  provisions  of  which 
all  disadvantaged  areas  in  the  Nation 
would  be  equally  assisted. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  very  little 
needs  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  response 
to  the  arguments  for  the  substitute  being 
proposed  here  today.  It  seems  note- 
worthy that  of  the  membership  of  the 
committee  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  only  flve  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  chose  to  associate  themselves 
in  the  sponsorship  of  this  substitute.  I 
think  the  others  of  the  opposition  recog- 
nized the  basic  inconsistencies  that  are 
inherent  in  the  position  which  is  taken 
by  the  supporters  of  this  substitute. 

Here  are  a  group  of  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  been  very  critical  of  the 
program  of  accelerated  public  works  from 
the  very  start,  who  have  been  very  criti- 
cal of  the  idea  of  having  an  ARA  or  of 
designating  depressed  areas  in  the  first 
place.  Yet,  they  want  us  to  substitute 
for  this  carefully  prepared  piece  of  legis- 
lation a  hodgepodge  that  is  based  in  its 
entirety  upon  the  concept  of  depressed 
areas  within  counties  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  on  the  accelerated  public  works 
designation  of  eligible  areas  for  accel- 
erated public  works.  They  want  to  go 
back  to  the  very  program  that  they  have 
derided  so  continuously  and  opposed  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 


I  personally  supported  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  as  did  most  of  us 
In  this  Chamber.  I  supported  area  re- 
development. I  thought  the  program 
had  great  promise  for  the  future  and  I 
think  it  did  a  great  deal  more  good  than 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  pre- 
pared to  admit.  Also  I  think  the  majori- 
ties that  were  registered  last  November 
may  be  some  measure  of  what  the  people 
of  the  United  States  think  about  these 
programs  and  their  successful  operation. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WIT  J  lis.  Do  I  properly  under- 
stand from  what  the  gentleman  said  a 
while  ago  that  the  committee  did  study 
this  problem  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
choose  between  the  majority  version  and 
the  substitute  proposal,  and  that  that 
was  acted  upon  in  committee? 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     The   substitute 
was  offered  in  the  committee.    The  sub- 
stitute did  not  even  get  unanimous  sup- 
port on  the  other  side.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  you  will  look  at  the  report  on 
page  75,  you  will  find  only  five  members 
of  the  committee  from  the  other  side  en- 
dorsed this  substitute.  Yet,  they  are  ask- 
ing us  to  replace  this  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation with  that  substitute  here  today. 
Now  what  we  have  in  the  Appalachia 
bill  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  A 
Congress  and  on  the  part  of  this  admin-  " 
istratlon  to  use  a  rifle  and  to  use  it  with 
effectiveness  in  a  portion  of  this  coimtry 
that  has  lagged  in  certain  basic  require- 
ments for  growth  for  many,  many  years. 
And   above   all   other   deficiencies,   the 
highway  network  Is  the  major  deficiency. 
That  is  recognized  in  this  legislation  and 
we  put  the  major  emphasis  In  our  bill 
upon  correction  of  that  shortcoming  in 
the  Appalachia  region. 

Now  instead  of  using  a  rifle  and  zero- 
ing in  on  the  basic  shortcomings  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  would  like  for  us  to  take 
a  pop  gim  and  take  the  ammunition  and 
fire  all  over  the  country  and  ignore  the 
basic  structural  weaknesses  that  are 
present  in  the  Appalachian  region  which 
have  prevented  it  from  competing  suc- 
cessfully with  other  parts  of  the  country 
in  terms  of  industrial  growth. 

We  say  to  you  that  President  Kennedy 
in  supporting  this  legislation  at  the  out- 
set, our  late  and  great  beloved  President, 
President  Kennedy,  in  giving  it  his  bless- 
ing from  the  start,  and  the  great  man 
who  today  leads  this  Nation  as  Presi- 
dent, President  Johnson,  have  both  come 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  in  telling 
us  that  we  must  get  at  the  cause  for  the 
lag  in  growth  in  this  area ;  that  we  must 
strike  directly  at  that  cause  by  correct- 
ing these  basic  deficiencies  in  the  high- 
way system  that  exist  down  there,  and 
by  improving  the  public  facilities  that 
must  be  upgraded  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  land  of  opportunity  in  Appalachia. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
bill.  That  is  what  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee and  several  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  committee  agreed  with  us 
should  be  done.  That  Is  what  we  hope 
you  will  do  by  voting  down  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
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Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  colleague  from  Oklahoma  that  I  do 
not  care  to  get  into  an  argument,  but  we 
had  a  good  friend  in  Oklahoma  by  the 
name  of  Senator  Kerr,  and  I  heard  him 
say  at  one  time  that  he  was  against  any 
conspiracy  in  the  world  that  he  was  not 
in  on. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  he  used 
the  word  "combine." 

Mr.  BELCHER.  My  understanding  is 
that  all  the  Republicans  who  were  not  in 
on  this  bill  voted  against  it  and  all  the 
Republicans  who  were  in  on  it  voted  for 
it.    Is  that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  say  that 
the  difference  between  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  may  be  highlighted 
by  that,  then,  because  the  Democrats 
supported  this  bill  unanimously  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  As  I  understand  It. 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  supports 
it,  although  none  of  his  17  counties  that 
are  on  relief  are  in  on  it;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  that,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  with  all  respect,  if  he 
wishes  to  ascribe  that  motive  to  his 
party's  members,  as  to  their  reason  for 
supporting  this  bill,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do 
it.  I  would  not  do  it.  We  thought  to  a 
man  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  was  good  legislation,  and 
we  are  vei-y  proud  to  support  it  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
say  that  I  approached  this  legislation 
with  an  open  mind.  I  had  no  prejudice. 
I  read  the  Senate  committee  report.  I 
read  the  debate  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

I  noted,  with  some  considerable  inter- 
est, how  my  Republican  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  voted. 
There  was  some  Republican  support. 
There  were  some  ranking  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  who  did  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

However,  when  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  S.  3  and  see  what  transpired 
in  the  committee — the  lack  of  adequate 
hearings,  the  complete  rejection  of  any 
perfecting  amendments  offered  by  the 
minority,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
complete  rejection  of  any  amendment  to 
the  bill  approved  by  the  other  body— I 
began  to  have  some  questions  about  the 
merit  of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  believe  it  is  a  legitimate  question  to 
ask  whether  we  here  should  purely  rub- 
ber stamp  without  change,  without  de- 
viation, a  piece  of  legislation  approved  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  enough  ability  and  suffi- 
cient talent  to  improve  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  comes  to  us  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

After  reading  the  minority  views, 
which  begin  on  page  33,  and  the  addi- 
tional views,  which  appear  subsequent, 
I  have  become  absolutely  convinced  that 


this  legislation  is  basically  unsound  and 
that  the  substitute  is  a  far  preferable 
piece  of  legislation. 

My  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  in  very  clever  ridicule,  pointed 
his  finger  and  said  that  this  bill,  S.  3, 
was  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  hitting 
at  a  specific  problem  in  a  certain  geo- 
graphic area,  that  it  was  a  specific  medi- 
cal remedy  and  had  applicability  only  to 
this  particular  area  of  the  country.  As 
he  said  that — and  it  sounded  rather 
persuasive — I  wondered  when  these  addi- 
tional counties  in  Alabama,  New  York, 
and  Ohio  became  so  ill  that  they  had  to 
get  this  particular,  this  specific  medi- 
cine, this  political  prescription. 

These  few  counties  in  these  States 
have  been  added  rather  recently,  and  it 
might  have  something  to  do  with  politics 
and  only  politics.  Yes,  this  bill  is  not 
tailored  to  any  particular  area.  It  is 
legislation  that  is  a  one-shot  proposition 
for  one  area  with  the  promise  that  we 
are  to  have  one,  two.  three,  or  perhaps 
four  more  additional  similar  proposals 
which  will  cover  other  geographical 
regions. 

I  rather  doubt  that  the  basic  provi- 
sions in  those  subsequent  bills  affecting 
other  geographic  areas  will  be  any  dif- 
ferent. I  doubt  whether  those  other 
proposals  which  will  add  more  and  more 
and  more  in  dollar  expenditures  will  do 
anything  different  to  those  areas  than 
this  bill  will  do  to  this  one. 

S.  3  is  full  of  paradoxes.  We  have 
counties  included  here  that  under  no 
recognized  criteria  are  eligible  for  any 
aid  on  the  basis  of  being  distressed  eco- 
nomically or  otherwise. 

Another  paradox  of  this  legislation  is 
that  we  complicate  further,  not  resolve, 
the  problems  of  agriculture.  I  have 
read  and  reread  the  President's  speech 
on  agriculture.  He  deplores  what  is 
happening  to  us.  Costs  to  the  taxpayers 
are  going  up  and  our  farmers  are  not 
getting  adequate  benefits.  American 
agriculture  is  being  strangled  by  bu- 
reaucratic redtape.  Still  there  are  pro- 
visions in  this  legislation  which  just  add 
to  and  compound  the  problem  that  we 
are  trying  to  solve  in  a  rather  inadequate 
way  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cramer) 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  also 
bothers  me  about  this  legislation  is  that 
we  are  asked  to  approve  of  certain  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  that  on  their  own, 
coming  from  the  committee  which  has 
basic  jurisdiction,  would  not  get  approval 
in  this  body  and  certainly  could  not  get 
approval  from  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
As  I  look  at  the  fiexibility  that  is  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation,  flexibility  as 
to  geography,  flexibility  as  to  the  formula 
for  the  granting  of  aid  or  the  qualifica- 
tion of  those  areas,  I  have  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  there  may  be  something 
other  than  merit  involved  in  the  legisla- 
tion. It  may  be  a  product  of  politics,  as 
has  been  so  ably  set  forth  in  the  minority 
views. 

I  wish  to  compliment,  by  the  way.  the 
members  of  the  minority  on  this  com- 
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mittee,  those  that  wrote  the  minoritv 
views  and  those  that  wrote  the  addition^ 
views.  I  think  this  is  an  excellent  S 
that  they  have  done,  and  any  unbiased 
and  unprejudiced  person  who  took  tS 
time  and  made  the  effort  to  examine  ti:e 
majority  and  the  minority  views  could 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  bill 
is  unsound  and  is  unworthy  of  our  con 
sideration. 

One  of  the  points  that  have  been  well 
brought  out  and  one  which  I  think  is 
fundamental  is  that  this  bill  is  discrim- 
inatoiT.  In  addition,  this  biU.  even  on  ita 
own,  within  the  confines  of  its  own  pages 
will  cost  more  than  the  substitute  Iii 
addition  to  that,  if  you  add  this  bill  for 
this  region  to  another  bill  for  another 
region  and  another  bill  for  a  following 
region  and  another  bill  for  a  stUl  further 
region,  the  cost  of  the  majority  viewpoint 
will  skyrocket. 

So  I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  economy 
the  substitute  is  the  bill  which  we  on  our 
side  ought  to  vote  for  and  the  bill  on  our 
side  that  we  should  support.  Yes  the 
substitute  cleans  up  the  legislation' rec- 
ommended by  the  majority.  Our  bill  is 
a  one-shot  proposition.  I  think  it  will 
cost  less  and  it  will  retain  those  construc- 
tive programs  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  majority. 

The  substitute  deletes  those  programs 
that  cannot  be  justifled  on  the  basis  of 
any  hearings,  any  factual  information 
and  fundamentally,  perhaps  even  more 
important,  the  substitute  proposal  uses 
the  existing  administrative  facilities  in 
the  Federal  Government;  it  uses  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  in  the  State  gov- 
ernments and  utilizes,  as  we  advocate,  the 
administrative  organizations  on  the  local 
government  level.  If  we  believe  in  what 
we  say  on  our  side  we  should  support  the 
substitute.  The  substitute  is  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  government,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  I  believe  very  strongly  that  we 
ought  to  support  the  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.   CRAMER.     Mr.    Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    I  yield. 
Mr.    CRAMER.  Mr.    Chairman,    the 
suggestion  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  this  is  a  program  tai- 
lored to  Appalachia.    I  wonder  what  ex- 
amples could  be  cited  that  would  indicate 
that  development  roads  can  be  tailored 
to    one    area    and    not    another    area 
throughout  America,    I  wonder  what  ex- 
amples could  be  cited  that  sewage  treat- 
ment works  have  application  solely  to  the 
Appalachian  region  or  that  water  re- 
source studies  have  application  solely  to 
the  Appalachia  region?    Also,  the  same 
with    respect    to    timber    development, 
demonstration  health  facilities  and  all 
these  programs  that  presently  have  na- 
tionwide application.    How  in  the  world 
can  anybody  legitimately  argue  that  be- 
cause they  are  limited  in  application  in 
their  bill  that  they  should  not  have  equal 
application  or  even  better  application  na- 
tionwide as  provided  in  the  substitute, 
when  they  are  mostly  existing  programs, 
in  being,  nationwide  in  application  and 
are  just  being  increased  in  this  proposal? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  if  the 
majority  comes  up  with  other  proposals 
for  other  regions  you  will  have  skyrock- 
eting costs. 

And  so,  when  we  look  at  the  adminis- 
trative side,  the  dollar  side  and  the  over- 
all approach  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  vote  for  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  65,  noes  152. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read.  ■  ■ 

The  Clerk  read.         1 1 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (interrupting 
reading  of  bill).  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  would 
not  object  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama — if  adequate  assurance  is 
given  that  the  corrective  amendments 
that  we  believe  are  meritorious  on  our 
side  will  be  given  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  be  considered;  that  is,  that  a 
motion  to  cut  off  debate  will  not  be 
made.  Otherwise,  I  will  have  to  object 
to  considering  the  bill  as  read  in  order 
to  protect  our  rights. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  going  to  be  the  judge  as 
to  how  long  an  adequate  time  would  be. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  knows  that  I 
will  object  to  prolonged  discussion  and 
unnecessary  discussion.  But,  certainly, 
as  long  as  the  time  is  reasonable,  of 
course,  I  am  not  going  to  object. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
minority  has  some  13  or  14  amendments 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  My  interest  in  this 
is  to  make  certain  that  opportunity  is 
available  to  offer  any  of  those  amend- 
ments desired  by  the  minority  and  that 
there  will  be  no  effort  to  cut  off  such 
amendments.  With  that  assurance,  I 
would  not  object,  but  without  it  I  would 
have  to  object. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  What  does 
the  gentleman  mean  by  "cut  off"? 

Mr.  c:ramer.  The  gentleman  can 
move  to  cut  off  debate  at  any  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  the  rules,  that  any  Mem- 
ber can  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  can 
cut  off  the  debate  on  the  amendments 
and  on  the  entire  bill  If  he  wishes  to  do 
so  by  a  vote.  The  only  protection  we 
have  is  through  refusing  to  agree  to 
having  the  bill  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  could  not 
prevent  a  member  of  the  committee  from 
making  such  a  request.  However,  cer- 
tainly, I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  ample  time  is  permitted  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  involved  in  these  types  of  proce- 
dures for  some  time  and  there  have  been 
many  instances  in  which  the  minority 
was  cut  off.  Without  adequate  assur- 
ance, I  would  be  constrained  to  object. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Those  who 
have  dealt  with  me  know  that  I  will 
assure  the  gentleman  of  reasonable  time 
on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, further  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, may  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama?  Why  do  we 
not  read  just  a  paragraph  or  two  and 
have  an  amendment  or  two  until  we 
might  be  able  to  see  jiist  what  the  sched- 
ule may  be. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Appalachian  reglou  of  the 
United  States,  while  abundant  in  natural  re- 
sources and  rich  in  potential,  lags  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  in  Its  economic  growth 
and  that  its  people  have  not  shared  properly 
in  the  Nation's  prosperity.  The  region's  un- 
even past  development,  with  its  historical  re- 
liance on  a  few  basic  Industries  and  a  mar- 
ginal agriculture,  has  failed  to  provide  the 
economic  base  that  Is  a  vital  prerequisite  for 
vigorous,  self -sustaining  growth.  The  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  people  of  the 
region  understand  their  problems  and  have 
been  working  and  will  continue  to  work  pur- 
posefully toward  their  solution.  The  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  comprehensive  report  of 
the  President's  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission documenting  these  findings  and  con- 
cludes that  reglonwide  development  is  feasi- 
ble, desirable,  and  urgently  needed.  It  Is, 
therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist 
the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to 
promote  its  economic  development,  and  to 
establish  a  framework  for  Joint  Federal  and 
State  efforts  toward  providing  the  basic  fa- 
cilities essential  to  its  growth  and  attacking 
its  common  problems  and  meeting  Its  com- 
mon needs  on  a  coordinated  and  concerted 
regional  basis.  The  public  investments  made 
in  the  region  under  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
centrated in  areas  where  there  is  a  significant 
potential  for  future  growth,  and  where  the 
expected  return  on  public  dollars  invested 
will  be  the  greatest.  The  States  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  recommending  local  and  State 
projects,  within  their  borders,  which  wUl  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  Act.  As  the  re- 
gion obtains  the  needed  physical  and  trans- 
portation facilities  and  develops  its  human 
resoiu-ces,  the  Congress  expects  that  the  re- 
gion will  generate  a  diversified  industry,  and 
that  the  region  will  then  be  able  to  support 
Itself,  through  the  workings  of  a  strength- 
ened free  enterprise  economy. 

TITLE  I THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

COMMISSION 

Membership  and  voting 
Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  one  Federal 
member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Cochalrman",  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  one  member  from  each  par- 
ticipating State  In  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  Federal  Cochalrman  shall  be  one  of  the 
two  Cochalrmen  of  the  Conunlsslon.  Each 
State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  rep- 
resents. The  State  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  elect  a  Cochalrman  of  the  Com- 
mission from  among  their  nximber. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105,  de- 
cisions by  the  Commission  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochalrman 
and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members  (ex- 


clusive of  members  representing  States  de- 
linquent under  section  105).  In  matters 
coming  before  the  Commission,  the  Federal 
Cochalrman  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  an  interest  In  the  subject 
matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an  al- 
ternate, appointed  by  the  Governor  or  as 
otherwise  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of 
the  State  which  he  represents.  The  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an  alternate  for 
the  Federal  Cochalrman.  An  alternate  shall 
vote  In  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  dis- 
ability, removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State 
or  Federal  representative  for  which  he  is  an 
alternate. 

(d)  The  Federal  Cochalrman  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  His  alternate  shall  be  compensated 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for  grade  GS- 
18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  when  not  actively  serving  as 
an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochalrman 
shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man. Each  State  member  and  his  alternate 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  State  which 
they  represent  at  the  rate  established  by  the 
law  of  such  State. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  3,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out  "the  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
State  members"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  it  is  not  going  to  be  the 
intention  on  our  side  to  delay  this  legis- 
lation inordinately.  I  would  expect  we 
will  be  able  to  complete  voting  on  the 
measure,  so  far  ais  our  side  is  concerned, 
by  tomorrow. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  amend- 
ment at  hand,  this  deals  with  one  of  the 
issues  we  think  is  paramount  in  this 
legislation,  and  I  address  myself  to  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  believing  that 
the  States  should  be  the  ones  to  make 
the  decisions  relating  to  this  program, 
those  who  believe  in  State's  rights,  if 
you  please. 

In  this  instance,  as  the  bill  is  presently 
drafted,  the  Federal  representative,  as 
stated  in  the  minority  views,  has  an  ab- 
solute veto  over  any  program  and  over 
any  project.  This  Conmiission  is  made 
up  of  11  members  from  the  States  and 
1  Federal  representative.  The  affirm- 
ative vote  of  the  Federal  representative 
is  required  for  any  project,  let  alone  any 
proposed  program. 

This  is  unprecedented,  as  it  relates  to 
the  operation  of  interstate  commissions. 
We  have  gone  the  full  circle  now  in  deal- 
ing with  interstate  commissions. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  11  years 
ago  they  would  not  permit  a  Federal 
representative  to  serve  on  such  commis- 
sions when  these  interstate  compacts 
were  proposed.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  remem- 
ber that.  Subsequently,  Federal  mem- 
bers were  permitted  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mission, and  participate  in  making  de- 
cisions with  the  State.    Then  the  New 
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England  compact  came  before  the 
House,  which  gave  the  Federal  repre- 
sentative a  vote  in  addition  to  being  a 
member. 

Now  we  have  gone  the  full  turn,  and 
we  find  the  proposition  that  the  Federal 
representative  not  only  has  a  vote,  not 
only  will  be  a  member  of  the  12-member 
Commission,  but  will  have  absolute,  un- 
questioned veto  power,  even  if  11  State 
members  of  the  Commission  say  other- 
wise, on  a  given  program  or  a  given 
project. 

Admittedly,  and  this  argument  is  apt 
to  be  made,  only  with  individual  State 
consent  can  programs  and  projects  be 
approved  and  go  into  effect.  But  sup- 
pose 11  States  want  a  highway  located 
between  certain  terminal  points  on  a 
given  location — 11  States  vote  "Yes." 
The  Federal  representative  can  vote 
'"No."  It  does  not  matter  how  badly  the 
States  want  it  or  what  the  merits  are.  the 
Federal  representative's  decision  is  final 
and  absolute.  This  is  what  the  bill  says 
on  page  3,  line  20: 

Except  as  provided  in  section  105 — 

This  deals  with  delinquency  of  dues 
for  paying  of  administrative  costs — 

decisions  by  the  Commission  shall  require 
the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man — 

They  start  out  by  making  him  Co- 
chairman,  then  they  give  him  complete 
control  by  giving  him  a  veto  power — 
and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members. 

What  does  our  amendment  do?  Our 
amendment  puts  this  Commission  in 
proper  focus.  It  permits  the  Federal 
representative  to  have  the  same  vote,  as 
a  Commission  member,  as  do  the  State 
members.  Who  can  oppose  that,  who 
believes  each  State  ought  to  have  an 
equal  voice  on  this  program?  You  are 
going  to  be  outvoted  11  to  1  otherwise 
by  the  Federal  representative  if  he 
chooses  to  veto  and  say  "No." 

That  relates  to  every  program  in  the 
bill.  That  relates  to  your  demonstra- 
tion hospital  facilities,  which  presently 
are  handled  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
The  States  decide  the  priority.  They 
decide  when  a  hospital  is  deserving  and 
is  good  enough  to  get  top  priority.  Un- 
der S.  3,  the  Federal  representative  may 
say,  "I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  do 
not  think  that  hospital  should  be  lo- 
cated where  you  say  it  should,  that  it 
should  have  the  equipment  you — the 
Stat« — say  it  should  have."  Veto.  It  is 
almost  as  bad  as  the  Security  Council  in 
the  U.  N.,  where  Russia  has  the  veto. 

We.  in  our  substitute  bill,  are  not  set- 
ting up  a  Commission  where  the  Fed- 
eral representative  has  an  absolute  veto 
no  matter  what  the  merits,  no  matter 
how  favorably  the  entire  State  member- 
ship may  act  on  this  legislation.  What 
our  amendment  does  is  state  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  control,  that  an  affirmative 
vote  shall  be  required  giving  the  Federal 
representative  an  equal  but  not  a  su- 
perior vote. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opp>osition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  opi>ose  this  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  will  do  the  same  thing  that 


the  Committee  on  Public  Works  did  when 
it  was  presented  in  the  Committee,  and 
that  is,  vote  it  down  and  vote  it  down 
decisively.  The  pending  amendment 
would  reduce  the  voting  power  of  the 
Federal  Cochairman  and  actually 
destroy,  I  think,  almost  completely  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  serving  as  an  arbitrator  and  serving 
as  an  effective  cochairman  of  the  com- 
mission, that  has  to  agree  on  the  policies 
that  have  to  be  followed.  This  commis- 
sion is  not  an  operating  agency,  it  is  ba- 
sically a  policymaking  agency.  You  have 
to  remember  when  you  evaluate  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Goveriiment  in  it  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  program  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  put 
up  from  50  to  80  percent  of  the  money. 
The  gentleman  fx-om  Florida  would  like 
to  reduce  the  voting  strength  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  determining  how 
that  50  to  80  percent  of  the  money  is  go- 
ing to  be  spent  from  the  50  percent 
which  we  have  today  in  the  bill  as  it  now 
reads  to  about  4.5  percent.  That  cer- 
tainly would  be  inequitable  in  protecting 
the  Federal  Government's  interest. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  there 
would  be  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  a 
group  of  the  States,  six  or  seven  of  the 
States,  from  getting  together  and  look- 
ing at  their  own  interests  rather  than 
the  overall  interests  of  the  entire  Ap- 
palachian region,  and  setting  up  the 
policies  and  setting  up  the  programs  to 
channel  practically  all  of  the  money  into 
their  area. 

Now  the  Federal  cochairman  sitting 
there  with  the  veto  which  he  has  in  this 
bill  prevents  that  from  taking  place  and 
assures  equity  between  the  States.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  not  always  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  the  Federal  Government 
having  a  veto  either  because  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  he  asked  us  to  adopt  a  sub- 
stitute. The  substitute  is  the  bill,  H.R. 
4466,  which  says  on  page  4,  describing  the 
new  development  highways  which  he 
proposes  that  we  set  up  and  spend  $800 
million  on — he  says  the  Secretary,  and 
he  is  talking  about  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, shall  have  authority  to  approve  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  highway  department  or  to  re- 
quire modifications  or  revisions  thereof. 

Now  if  that  is  not  a  veto  that  goes  just 
as  far  as  anything  that  is  in  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  see  something  that  is.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  in  favor  of  a 
veto  when  he  proposes  a  program  like  his 
development  highway  program.  He  rec- 
ognizes that  it  would  not  work  practically 
and  protect  the  interest  of  the  States  un- 
less the  Federal  Government  putting  up 
most  of  the  money  had  the  right  to  say 
no  when  a  proposal  was  advanced  that 
did  not  coincide  with  the  national 
interest. 

That  is  what  the  bill,  as  it  is  presently 
written,  provides  for.  You  have  a  veto 
insofar  as  the  State  is  concerned.  You 
have  a  double  veto  in  the  fact  that  any 
Governor  can  veto  a  program  operating 
within  his  own  State. 

Then  you  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sitting  there  with  its  Federal  Co- 
chairman  with  the  right  to  veto  a  pro- 


gram or  a  policy  determination  if  he 
feels  it  is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

That  assures  a  working  partnership 
that  recognizes  both  National  and  State 
interests.  With  this  working  double 
partnership,  we  submit  it  is  possible  to 
correct  the  basic  deficiencies  in  the  Ap- 
palachia  region  and  to  supply  the  basis 
for  solid  growth  in  the  future. 

Do  not  destroy  that  effective  working 
relationship  that  is  created  by  this  bill 
by  adopting  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  if  there  is  one^part  of 
this  bill  that  disturbs  me,  and  tnifre  are 
many  parts,  it  is  this  Federal  cza'oper- 
ation  that  we  are  talking  about.  -Unless 
this  amendment  is  adopted.  I  foresee, 
looking  down  the  road  1  year,  2  years  or 
10  years — five,  six,  seven  and  possibly 
eight  regions  of  this  type  around  the 
country  with  a  Federal  czar  over  each 
region  and  the  States  that  are  partici- 
pating in  each  region  will  be  under  the 
sole  jurisdiction  of  this  czar.  In  a  pro- 
gram as  broad  in  scope  as  this,  covering 
medical  care,  schools,  roads  and  so  forth 
in  which  there  are  duplicating  pro- 
grams already  in  existence  in  this  area 
and  on  which  admittedly  there  must  be 
some  coordination  between  these  pro- 
grams, you  are  going  to  have  a  Federal 
czar  who  has  a  veto  power  over  the 
States  that  are  a  part  of  this  area  or- 
ganization and  then  I  think  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  down  the  road  to  Fed- 
eral control  and  doing  away  with  States 
rights  and  the  rights  of  local  communi- 
ties. I  would  think  this  would  be  the 
last  thing  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  want  to  do.  Certainly.  I  could 
never  support  any  legislation  regardless 
of  its  merits,  when  that  legislation  con- 
tains as  dangerous  a  provision  as  this. 
I  think  we  certainly  ought  to  look  at 
this  one  real  hard — forget  the  merits, 
forget  your  opinion  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  bill — but  without  this  amendment 
I  believe  this  provision  will  come  back 
to  haunt  us  in  future  years  and  we  will 
regret  the  day  that  we  set  up  these  Fed- 
eral czars  around  the  country. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  v^ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  position  of  the  minority  on  H.R. 
4466.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  fully  knows 
that  the  wording  with  regard  to  high- 
ways in  the  section  is  precisely  the  same 
as  is  in  existence  under  present  law.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  further  knows 
that  if  there  is  a  program  in  America 
vmder  which  the  State-Federal  partner- 
ship— and  I  stress  "partnership"— has 
worked  and  worked  admirably,  it  has 
been  the  highway  program. 

The  language  used  in  the  substitute  is 
precisely  that  of  the  existing  law. 

The  substitute  also  struck  out  the  veto 
power  of  the  Federal  czar. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right  in  pinpointing,  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
major  weaknesses,  permitting  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  to  huve  an  absolute 
veto  power  over  all  programs  of  all  kinds, 
relating  to  priorities,  relating  to  where 
a  given  hospital  or  a  given  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  is  to  be  constructed.  There 
is  to  be  an  absolute  veto  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man. 

This  is  a  duplication.  This  is  a  second 
layer.  Naturally,  there  must  be  ap- 
proval of  the  various  agencies  under 
which  these  programs  are  administered, 
but  they  also  want  a  veto  power  in  the 
Commission  by  a  Federal  czar  with  an 
absolute  right  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
destroying  States  rights. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Another  thing 
that  disturbed  me  was  the  implication  in 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  that  States 
may  not  be  able  to  get  together  under 
this  program.  He  said  that  six  or  seven 
States  might  decide  they  want  to  go  one 
way  and  could  vote  as  a  majority  to  do  so. 
I  am  not  ready  to  believe  that  the  States 
involved  in  an  organization  of  this  type, 
interested  in  the  development  of  an 
area— as  is  said,  the  Appalachian  area — 
would  do  anything  like  that.  We  have 
seen  the  Governors  of  the  various  States 
get  together  many  times. 

Are  you  going  to  tell  us  that  some 
States  will  go  their  own  way,  will  work 
politically  to  try  to  get  a  majority  to  go 
one  way,  and  that  a  minority  will  have 
to  take  what  the  majoiity  decides;  and, 
to  prevent  such  from  occurring,  you  want 
to  have  a  Federal  czar?  He  is  going  to 
say,  "I  am  sorry,  but  we  have  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  here.  Majority  vote  no 
longer  prevails."  We  will  have  one  man. 
He  will  tell  us  whether  it  is  any  good. 
If  he  thinks  it  is,  that  is  all  right,  but  if 
he  does  not,  the  view  of  the  Federal  czar 
will  prevail.    I  believe  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  is  practical,  I  believe 
he  will  realize  that  this  possibility  would 
be  present  if  we  do  not  preserve  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Cochairman,  just  as  we 
have  preserved  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  our  highway  program 
to  prevent  a  State  from  putting  a  Federal 
highway  where  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  want  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  recognized  that  in  his  develop- 
ment highway  program. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  There  is  a  lot  of 
difference  between  the  highway  program, 
which  has  interconnections  with  various 
States  and  is  interstate  in  operation. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  sewage 
disposal  plant  or  a  vocational  school. 
Those  are  local  in  nature. 

It  is  far  more  dangerous  to  have  a 
Federal  czar  who  can  say,  "You  cannot 
do  this,  or  must  do  it  m.y  way,"  rather 
than  to  have  the  States  among  them- 
selves decide  how  it  must  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  bv  Mr.  Cramkr)  there 
were— ayes  66,  noes  118. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Functions  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  In  the  region; 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  Including  an  inven- 
tory and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  re- 
gion, and.  In  cooperation  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  foster  regional  produc- 
tivity and  growth; 

(3)  review  and  study.  In  cooperation  with 
the  agency  Involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, recommend  modifications  or  ad- 
ditions which  will  Increase  their  effective- 
ness in  the  region; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
propriate. Interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  Interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  In  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation; 

(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  de- 
velopment districts: 

( 6 )  encourage  private  Investment  in  Indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  recreational  projects; 

(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating 
unit  for  Appalachian  programs; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions 
and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citi- 
zens and  special  advisory  councils  and  public 
conferences;  and 

(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
applications  for  grants  for  administrative  ex- 
penses to  local  development  districts. 

Recommendations 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time 
to  time,  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  State  Governors  and  appro- 
priate local  offlclalB  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  expendltvire  of  funds  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies  In 
the  region  In  the  fields  of  natural  resources, 
agriculture,  education,  training,  health  and 
welfare,  and  other  fields  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and 
local  legislation  or  administrative  actions  as 
the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Liaison  between  Federal  Government  and  the 
Commission 

Sec.  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effec- 
tive and  continuing  liaison  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Commission  and  a 
coordinated  review  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  plans  and  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
sections  102  and  103. 
Administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  Jtme 
30  of  the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall  be  paid  equal- 
ly by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
In  the  region.  The  share  to  be  paid  by  each 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission. 
The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  not  participate 
or  vote  in  such  determination.  No  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  State  or  to  any  political  sub- 
division or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor 
shall  the  State  member  of  the  Commission 
participate  or  vote  in  any  determination  by 
the  Commission  while  such  State  is  delin- 
quent in  payment  of  its  share  of  such  ex- 
penses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 


Administrative  powers  of  Commission 

.  Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  functions,  except 
that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the 
salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  on  the  Commission  as  provided  in 
section  101.  No  member,  alternate,  oflScer,  or 
employee  of  the  Commission,  other  than  the 
Federal  Cochairman  on  the  Commission,  his 
staff,  and  his  alternate  and  Federal  employees 
detailed  to  the  Commission  under  paragraph 
(3)  shall  be  deemed  a  Federal  employee  for 
any  purpose: 

(3i  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agei^y  ( who  Is  hereby  so  authorized ) 
to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the  Com- 
mission such  personnel  within  his  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction  as  the  Commission  may 
need  for  carrying  out  Its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status; 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  Inter- 
governmental agency: 

(5)  make  arrangements,  Including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  State  govern- 
ment for  Inclusion  In  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  its 
personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  con- 
tinue In,  another  governmental  retirement  or 
employee  beneat  system,  or  otherwise  provide 
for  such  coverage  of  Its  personnel.  The  ClvU 
Service  Commission  of  the  United  States  Is 
authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commission 
for  continued  coverage  of  Commission  em- 
ployees, who  at  date  of  Commission  employ- 
ment are  Federal  employees,  In  the  retirement 
program  and  other  employee  benefit  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  do- 
nations of  services  or  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible. 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other  trans- 
actions as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation. 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  establish  a  permanent 
office  at  such  a  central  and  appropriate  lo- 
cation as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at 
such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

InfOTTTiation 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  Information 
needed  to  carry  out  its  duties,  the  Commis- 
sion shall — 

( 1 )  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  Its 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  It  may 
deem  advisable,  a  Cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  the  Commission 
designated  by  the  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose, being  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  when  It  Is  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evi- 
dence received  under  oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who 
Is  hereby  so  authorized  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission  such  Information  as  may  be 
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available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
its  doings  and  transactions  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  by  the 
Comptroller  General  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives. 

Personal  financial  interests 
Sbc.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  no  State  member  or  al- 
ternate and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer, 
or  employee,  through  decision,  approval,  dis- 
approval, recommendation,  the  rendering  of 
advice,  Investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con- 
troversy, or  other  particular  matter  in  which, 
to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  oraranlzatlon  (other  than  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  Is 
serving  as  officer,  director,  trxistee.  partner,  or 
employee,  or  any  person  or  organization  with 
whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee, 
partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  orga- 
nization with  whom  he  Is  negotiating  or  has 
any  arrangement  concerning  prospective  em- 
ployment, has  a  financial  Interest.  Any  per- 
son who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,- 
000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply 
If  the  State  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee  first  advises  the  Commission  of  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  proceed- 
ing, application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other 
determination,  contract,  claim,  controversy, 
or  other  particular  matter  and  makes  full 
disclosure  of  the  financial  interest  and  re- 
ceives In  advance  a  written  determination 
made  by  the  Commission  that  the  interest 
Is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed  likely 
to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which 
the  Commission  may  expect  from  such  State 
member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall 
receive  any  salary,  or  any  contribution  to 
or  supplementation  of  salary  for  his  services 
on  the  Commission  from  any  source  other 
than  his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve 
the  Conunlsslon  under  authority  of  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  106  shall  receive  any 
salary  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementa- 
tion of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commis- 
sion from  any  source  other  than  the  State, 
local,  or  Intergovernmental  department  or 
agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from 
the  Commission.  Any  person  who  shall  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  Cochalrman  and 
his  alternate  on  the  Commission  and  any 
Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to  duty 
with  it  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
106  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such  subsec- 
tion but  shall  remain  subject  to  sections  202 
through  209  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  may,  in  Its  discre- 
tion, declare  void  and  rescind  any  contract, 
loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Commission  in 
relation  to  which  It  finds  that  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this 
section,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
202  through  209,  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  the  gentle- 


man had  a  discussion  with  the  minority 
leader  with  regard  to  any  ground  rules 
relating  to  debate  on  amendments  that 
would  justify  making  the  motion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  suppose 
that  I  can  make  that  request  in  every 
section  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion on  this  side  to  cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  gen- 
eral impression  that  we  are  doing  real 
well  timewise.  There  is  no  disposition 
on  our  part  to  filibuster  or  create  any 
time  problems.  If  we  could  just  continue 
and  get  some  of  these  amendments  out 
of  the  way,  I  think  we  will  make  some 
good  progress. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  I  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read  title  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TtTLE    n — SPECIAL   APPAL.^CHlAN    PROGRAMS 

Part  A — New  programs 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  an  Appalachian  develop- 
ment highway  system  serving  the  Appa- 
lachian region  (the  length  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  In  addition  thereto,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  constructed  not  In  excess 
of  one  thousand  miles  of  local  access  roads, 
that  win  serve  specific  recreational,  resi- 
dential, commercial,  industrial,  or  other  like 
facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  consolida- 
tion program).  The  system,  In  conjunction 
with  the  Interstate  System  and  other  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  In  the  region  will  pro- 
vide a  highway  system  which  will  open  up 
an  area  or  areas  with  a  developmental  po- 
tential where  commerce  and  communication 
have  been  inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate 
access.  The  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to  Federal- 
aid  primary  highways,  and  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian  de- 
velopment highway  system,  and  the  local 
access  roads. 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  Its  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  (1)  the  general  cor- 
ridor location  and  termini  of  the  develop- 
ment highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local 
access  roads  to  be  constructed,  (3)  priori- 
ties for  construction  of  the  local  access  roads 
and  of  the  major  segments  of  the  develop- 
ment highways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for 
the  program  authorized  by  this  section.  Be- 
fore any  State  member  participates  In  or 
votes  on  such  recommendations,  he  shall 
have  obtained  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  highway  department  of  the  State  which 
he  represents. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
approve  in  whole  or  in  part  such  recom- 
mendations or  to  require  modifications  or  re- 
visions thereof.  In  no  event  shall  the  Sec- 
retary approve  any  recommendations  for 
any  construction  which  would  require  for  its 


completion  the  expenditure  of  Federal  fun^a 
(other  than  funds  available  under  title  23 
tlnlted  States  Code)  In  excess  of  the  an. 
proprlatlon  authorizations  In  subsection  (g). 
On  its  completion  each  development  high.! 
way  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  shall  be  added  to  such  system  and 
shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
State. 

(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and 
roads  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
States  may  give  special  preference  to  the 
use  of  mineral  resource  materials  indigenous 
to  the  Appalachian  region. 

(e)  For  the  pirrposes  of  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  use  of  coal  and  coal  prod- 
ucts in  highway  construction  and  malnte- 
nance,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require 
each  participating  State,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  In  the 
construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construc- 
tion project  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
project,  unless  the  Secretary  determines,  pur- 
suant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  assistance  in  excess  of  such 
percentage  is  required  In  fvirtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  Federal  assistance  exceed  70  per  centum 
of  such  costs. 

(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$840,000,000. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  title  n  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  resen- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentle- 
man  wish  to  amend  his  motion  to  make 
it  relate  to  section  201?  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that  request  but  not  to  the 
request  with  respect  to  the  title. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  amend  my 
request  to  apply  to  section  201. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MB.    BALDWUI 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  II,  section 
201,  which  applies  to  several  different 
paragi-aphs  in  the  title,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin: 

On  page  13,  line  13.  strike  out  the  paren- 
thesis. 

On  page  13,  strike  out  the  sentence  be- 
ginning on  line  15. 

On  page  14,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  ",  and 
the  local  access  roads". 

On  page  14,  line  8,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  and  Including 
"(4)"  m  line  11  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(2)  priorities  for  construc- 
tion of  the  major  segments  of  the  develop- 
ment highways,  and  (3)". 

On  page  15,  line  21,  strike  out  '•$840,000- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$805,000,000". 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sense  of  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
strike  out  the  access  roads  paragraph  oi 


section  201.  Section  201  does  two  things. 
The  major  portion  of  it  Is  to  authorize  a 
system  of  development  roads  which  will 
cost  $805  million.  My  amendment  does 
not  affect  those.  It  leaves  them  in  the 
bill  intact.  But  in  addition  to  that  sec- 
tion 201  authorizes  an  additional  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads,  the  Federal 
contribution  to  which  will  be  $35  million. 
My  amendment  would  eliminate  those 
local  access  roads.  I  would  like  to  read 
the  description  of  local  access  roads  on 
page  13,  line  15,  where  it  says: 

In  addition  thereto,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  constructed  not  in  excess  of  one  thousand 
miles  of  local  access  roads,  that  will  serve 
specific  recreational,  residential,  commercial. 
Industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or  will  fa- 
cilitate a  school  consolidation  program. 

That  means  that  local  access  roads 
can   be    constructed    to    serve    a    spe- 
cific subdivision  built  by  a  contractor  for 
his  personal  profit.  One  road  can  be  con- 
structed to  serve  a  specific  resort  built  by 
a  resort  owner  for  Wb  personal  profit. 
These  local  access  roads  can  be  con- 
structed to  serve  a  particular  recrea- 
tional area  built  by  a  speculator  for  his 
personal  profit.    In  the  history  of  the 
roadbuilding    program    of    the    United 
States  of  America  the  basis  upon  which 
we  have  provided  Federal  assistance  is 
that  roads  will  serve  a  group  of  people  or 
an  area  and  therefore  the  Federal-Inter- 
state Highway   System  serves   a  large 
number  of  people  and  the  Federal-State 
primary  and  secondary  aid  sj'stem  serves 
areas  and  groups  of  people ;  the  Federal 
urban   road   system   serves   areas   and 
groups  of  people.    But  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  know  of  where  we  have  stated 
that  we  will  authorize  Federal  funds  to 
build  a  specific  local  access  road  to  serve 
a  particular  industry  built  for  profit  by 
the  owner  of  that  industry  or  a  particu- 
lar subdivision  built  for  profit  by  the 
owner  of  that  subdivision  or  a  particu- 
lar resort  built  for  profit  by  the  owner 
of  that  resort. 

This  particular  provision  of  $35  mil- 
lion—and all  my  amendment  strikes  is 
$35  million;  it  leaves  the  whole  develop- 
ment road  system  of  $805  million — would 
be  an  open  invitation  to  people  who  for 
profit  would  try  to  get  sufficient  political 
control  at  the  State  level  and  maneuver 
the  allocation  of  Federal  road  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  specific  road  to 
serve  their  specific  profitmaking  enter- 
prise. I  do  not  believe  Federal  funds 
should  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  another  of  the  amendments 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  minority  of- 
fered in  the  committee.  Like  the  others, 
this  one  was  decisively  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
abolish  the  system  of  access  roads,  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  this 
bill.  If  we  are  to  provide  any  real  help 
for  this  Appalachian  region,  then  we  will 
have  to  preserve  intiact  this  1,000  miles 
of  access  roads. 

Local  access  roads  are  as  essential  to 
the  primary  highway  system  as  the  veins 
are  to  the  arteries  of  the  body.  We 
might  just  as  well  sever  the  veins  from 
the  arteries  as  to  require  that  no  access 
roads  can  be  constructed  in  connection 
with  the  ai-terial  highways. 


Absent  a  system  of  access  roads  leading 
into  these  highways,  the  lifeblood  of 
commerce  and  industry  which  we  hope  to 
stimulate  for  this  region  could  not  flow 
over  those  highways  and,  therefore,  they 
would  be  virtually  useless. 

Access  roads  are  to  the  main  highways 
what  the  branches  are  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  The  trunk  of  a  tree  alone  carmot 
bear  fruit.  It  merely  provides  the  sap 
and  sustenance  for  the  branches.  If  you 
sever  the  branches  from  the  tree,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  cannot  bear  fruit.  If 
we  sever  from  the  main  arterial  highway 
system  we  are  creating  the  branches 
which  constitute  these  access  roads  to 
reach  into  the  hitherto  remote,  isolated 
areas  and  open  them  up  for  profitable 
commercial  development,  then  the  fruits 
of  growth  and  development  which  we 
would  provide  for  in  this  bill  can  never 
be  realized. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  certain  unwar- 
ranted references  have  been  made 
throughout  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
Some  references  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  these  access  roads  are  going 
to  enhance  and  enrich  local  promoters 
and  allow  people  to  gain  private  profit. 
Perhaps  they  may.  Every  highway  that 
has  ever  been  built  has  enhanced  land 
values.  Every  highway  that  we  could 
ever  construct  would  serve  some  com- 
mercial purpose  or  would  serve  some  in- 
dustrial purpose  and,  perhaps,  it  will 
make  it  possible  for  someone  to  open  up 
a  profitable  industry  in  an  area  where 
this  now  cannot  be  done.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  The  entire  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
open  up  these  areas  which  have  hereto- 
fore remained  so  isolated,  so  remote,  so 
inaccessible,  that  industry  was  discour- 
aged from  coming  in  and  providing  these 
well  springs  of  development  from  which 
prosperity  could  flow. 

We  want  people  to  come  in  and  provide 
private  development.  We  want  private 
funds  to  be  invested  in  this  region  be- 
cause that  and  that  alone  will  provide  the 
dynamics  to  create  the  jobs  in  order  to 
allow  Appalachia  to  take  its  rightful 
place  in  the  prosperity  of  the  mid-20th 
century. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to 
sever  this  entire  program  of  local  access 
roads  simply  on  the  apprehension  that 
some  private  individual  may  gain  a  prof- 
it, then  we  would  have  to  rewrite  the  en- 
tire road  program  of  the  Nation.  We 
would  have  to  cut  out  the  farm-to-mar- 
ket roads,  we  would  have  to  cut  out  the 
timber  development  roads  in  the  West- 
ern States,  the  Federal  timber  regions, 
and  we  would  have  to  change  the  entire 
structure  of  the  highway  system. 

Of  course,  it  is  going  to  open  up  areas 
for  profitable  private  investment,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
We  want  private  investment  to  come  into 
this  area  and  thereby  create  jobs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  with  reference  to  these  access  roads 
just  as  in  the  case  of  other  roads  you 
have  to  have  matching  funds  from  the 
State  and  the  local  government,  and  the 
veto  by  the  State  is  there  just  the  same 


as  we  have  the  Federal  veto  in  order  to 
prevent  any  type  of  abuse  in  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Precisely.  Certainly, 
I  trust  the  Governors  of  these  States  not 
to  abuse  this  program  or  to  permit  it  to 
be  abused  in  any  such  fashion  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bald- 
win] has  suggested. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  this  is  as  important 
as  the  gentleman  portrays  it,  if  it  is  as 
vital  as  the  veins  are  to  the  arteries, 
how  come  this  is  only  5  percent  of  the 
total  amount  involved  here? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Because  the  main  ar- 
terial highways  are  so  much  more  costly 
than  the  access  roads.  These  would  be 
comparable  to  our  secondary  roads  in 
the  rural  areas.  When  we  develop  the 
main  highway  system,  the  arterial  roads 
become  comparable  to  our  primary  road 
systems. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  There  are  systems  in 
those  areas  currently  existing,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  there  are  roads 
which  are  really  comparable  roads.  That 
is  why  84  percent  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  bill  will  be  devoted  to  the  build- 
ing of  roads. 

We  feel  that  is  what  is  necessary  to 
open  up  the  territory  so  that  private 
capital  can  go  iri  and  develop  the  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Baldwin),  Mr.  Wright  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  BALDWIN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  mentioned  that  he  trusts  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  will  exercise  proper 
care  in  allocating  these  funds.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  is  author  of  an  article  that 
appeared  in  a  nationwide  magazine 
pointing  out  the  wide  discrepancy  and 
the  many  misuses  of  Federal  frnids  that 
were  contracted  by  States  in  the  high- 
way program? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  cut  out  the  road 
building  program  because  it  has  been  oc- 
casionally abused.  I  think  we  should 
have  more  guarantee  against  abuses.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  any  of  the  Governors  to  abuse 
this  section. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  true  there  have 
been  many  cases  brought  out,  not  only 
in  the  Congress,  but  before  the  whole 
public,  with  reference  to  the  misuse  of 
funds,  but  the  Public  Works  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  is  taking  care  of  that 
matter. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  that  investi- 
gating subcommittee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik], 
has  done  a  remarkable  job. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  section  to 
which  I  referred  when  I  indicated  I 
thought  certain  sections  of  this  bill  were 
open  to  grave  abuse  by  local  favoritism, 
the  building  of  public  facilities  programs 
that  were  not  up  to  any  standard.  They 
do  not  require  any  maintenance,  totally 
without  precedent  relating  to  our  high- 
way program.  That  is  why  the  motion 
is  offered  to  strike  it  out. 

And  here  is  the  second  reason,  and  here 
is  what  they  said  when  they  came  to  our 
committee  last  year:  "We  will  build  500 
miles  of  access  highways  for  $50  million." 
That  is  how  well  they  had  outlined  the 
access  program.  They  came  before  our 
committee  this  year  and  said:  'We  can 
build  a  thousand  miles  of  access  roads  for 
the  same  amount  of  money,  $50  million." 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  do  not 
know  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost,  they 
do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to  build 
these  highways,  obviously.  This  is  future 
development  and  planning.  The  States 
have  not  submitted  estimates  with  re- 
gard to  where  these  are  going  to  be  built, 
and  how  many  miles  within  a  given 
State,  or  exactly  what  type  of  develop- 
ment they  have  in  mind  that  these  ac- 
cess highways  will  serve. 

This  is  the  section  where  you  are  going 
to  provide  70  percent,  S35  million.  Fed- 
eral matching  money,  to  build  driveways, 
if  you  please,  not  highways,  to  your  pri- 
vately owned  motels,  hotels,  public 
beaches,  bathing  beaches,  ski  installa- 
tions, golf  courses,  or  anything  else  with- 
in this  definition  of  the  bill  where  they 
will  serve  specific  residential,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  or  recreational  facilities. 

In  the  record  of  our  testmony  this  is 
precisely  what  they  intend  to  do. 

If  you  want  to  try  to  get  some  of  the 
critical  area  out  of  this  bill,  if  you  want 
to  guarantee  against  some  abuses,  at 
least  strike  this  section  so  they  will  have 
to  meet  some  standards,  and  they  have 
to  be  maintained.  This  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  act  responsibly  in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  CRAMEB 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crameb:  On 
page  14.  strike  out  line  24.  and  on  page  15 
strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "ment  highway  and 
each  local  access  road  not  already  on  either 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  or  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system  shall  be  added 
to  either  of  such  systems  and  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  by  the  State." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  very  simply  re- 
quires the  States  or  the  local  governing 
agencies,  which  is  the  requirement  under 
all  present  law  relating  to  highways 
under  title  III,  first,  to  build  these  high- 
ways to  reasonable  standards,  and  sec- 
ond, having  built  them  to  reasonable 
standards,  to  maintain  them.  That  is 
all  this  amendment  does. 

How  in  the  world  can  anybody  oppose 
that  amendment  who  wants  to  spend 
Federal  money,  70  percent  of  the  cost  of 


construction,  if  you  are  determined  to 
build  these  highways  to  these  motels,  ski 
slides,  and  swimming  pools?  If  you  are 
determined  to  build  them,  at  least  re- 
quire them  to  be  maintained. 

Secondly,  it  requires  that  they  be  built 
to  some  established  and  reasonable 
standard.  That  is  all  this  amendment 
does.  I  think  this  is  a  challenge  to  this 
body  relating  to  acting  responsibly  on 
this  legislation. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  that  wants 
to  do  something  beneficial  for  Appalachia 
and  help  develop  Appalachia  should 
wholeheartedly  support  this  amendment 
because  this  will  guarantee  that  when 
these  highways  are  built  they  will  be 
maintained.  This  will  mean  they  are 
not  going  to  pot  in  6  months,  with  pot- 
holes, with  no  one  having  the  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  them  or  build  them  to 
decent  standards  in  the  first  place.  That 
is  all  this  does.  It  does  it  by  adding  the 
phrase,  "each  development  highway  and 
each  local  access  road  not  already  on 
either  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  or 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  shall 
be  added  to  either  of  such  systems  and 
shall  be  required  to  be  maintained  by 
the  State." 

That  is  the  present  law  relating  to 
present  Federal-aid  highways.  We  have 
never  acted  so  irresponsibly  in  this  body 
as  to  provide  70  percent  Federal  money 
for  highway  development  without,  first, 
requiring  that  they  be  built  to  reasonable 
standards;  and.  second,  requiring  that 
they  be  maintained. 

This  is  where  we  are  going  to  find  out 
whether  the  same  approach  is  going  to 
be  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  that 
was  made  in  the  committee,  whether  the 
orders  that  came  down  relating  to  ac- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  are  the 
same  as  happened  in  the  committee, 
"Let's  not  cross  a  't'  or  dot  an  'i.'  No  mat- 
ter how  right  our  opponents  may  be,  let 
us  vote  the  Senate  bill  up,  vote  it  out, 
right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  whether  it 
does  the  job  or  does  not  do  the  job, 
whether  it  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 
Let  us  do  that  so  that  we  do  not  even 
have  to  go  to  conference." 

This  is  the  place  to  make  the  decision. 
Are  we  going  to  rubberstamp  what  was 
done  in  the  other  body?  Are  we  going 
to  answer  to  the  orders  of  others  outside 
of  this  body,  or  consider  this  amendment 
on  its  merits? 

This  gives  more  flexibility,  which  is  a 
word  used  considerably  in  this  debate, 
more  flexibility  to  even  the  development 
highways,  because  this  permits  those  de- 
velopment highways  to  be  built  either  to 
primary  or  secondary  standards,  either 
one,  which  is  not  the  case  in  S.  3,  that 
is  before  us. 

I  say  the  merits  of  this  amendment 
should  be  unquestioned,  and  I  say  this 
should  be  adopted  on  its  merits.  This 
is  the  time  to  find  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  of  S.  3  to  provide  for 
maintenance  of  local  access  roads  which 
are  not  on  a  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem would  be  superfluous. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  clearly  is 
authorized,  under  the  present  language 


of  S.  3  to  require  the  State  highway  de- 
partments to  maintain  Appalachian 
local  access  roads  even  though  they  are 
not  located  on  a  Federal-aid  highway 
system.  Accordingly,  no  purpose  would 
be  served  by  the  proposed  amendment 
Section  201  (a)  of  S.  3  provides  in  part: 
The  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  prl. 
mary  highways,  and  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  and  the  local  access  roads. 

Section  116(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  provides : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  highway 
department  to  maintain,  or  cause  to  be 
maintained,  any  project  constructed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  prior  acts.  The 
State's  obligation  to  the  United  States  to 
maintain  any  such  project  shall  cease  when 
it  no  longer  constitutes  a  part  of  a  Federal- 
aid  system. 

Since  section  116(a)  of  title  23  re- 
quires the  States  to  maintain  Federal- 
aid  primary  highways,  the  Secretary 
may  determine  under  section  201(a)  of 
S.  3  that  the  maintenance  requirement 
shall  also  be  applied  to  local  access 
roads  authorized  by  S.  3. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  116(a) 
quoted  above  relates  to  the  conditions 
under  which  a  State's  obligation  to 
maintain  a  Federal-aid  highway  termi- 
nates. It  does  not  control  the  question 
whether,  under  S.  3,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  to  require 
maintenance  of  Appalachian  local  access 
roads. 

Section  201(b)  of  S.  3  directs  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  sev- 
eral specified  matters  and  with  respect 
to  other  criteria  for  the  Appalachian 
highway  program.  Under  section  201 
(O  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized to  approve  these  recommenda- 
tions in  whole  or  in  part  or  to  require 
modifications  or  revisions. 

Such  criteria  clearly  may  include  a 
requirement  for  maintenance  of  local 
access  roads. 

The  hearings  and  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  also  evidence  a 
clear  intent  to  require  the  maintenance 
of  these  roads.  For  example,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation testified  that  maintenance 
would  be  required,  and  the  report  states 
the  committee's  understanding  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  obtain 
maintenance  agreements  from  each  of 
the  States  concerned. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer  1. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  has  not  Intentionally  de- 
sired to  mislead  this  body.  Again  I  say 
it  is  rather  surprising,  when  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  is  so  explicit  and  beyond 
question,  that  he  takes  the  position  to 
the  effect  that  maintenance  in  the  first 
instance  and  standards  to  be  applied  in 
the  building  of  access  roads  in  the  sec- 
ond instance  are  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation. 
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The  legislation  contalins  no  such  pro- 
visions or  requirements. 

in  addition  to  that,  if  the  Secretary 
savs  he  intends  despite  tihat,  that  mainte- 
nance requirements  be  put  into  effect, 
why  in  the  world  would  they  object  to 
that  if  we  are  saying  what  the  Secretary 
savs  that  he  intends  to  do  anyway.  The 
uoint  is  the  requirement  is  specifically 
what  the  other  body  eliminated  by  its 
amendment  relating  to  access  roads.  The 
other  body  took  it  out  and  that  is  the 
point  I  have  been  trying  to  make.  The 
other  body  took  the  requirement  of  main- 
tenance out.  And  we  have  it  by  their 
amendment  which  appears  on  page  13. 
They  took  out  of  the  authorized  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems  IJOOO  miles  relating 
to  access  roads.  By  taking  it  out  of  any 
Federal  system,  there  was  no  require- 
ment for  maintenance  under  the  basic 
law.  Here  is  what  the  law  says  that  is 
presently  in  existence.]  | 

Title  23,  section  116  lb) : 

The  State's  obligation  to  the  United  States 
to  maintain  any  such  project  shall  cease 
when  it  no  longer  consltltutes  a  part  of  a 
Federal-aid  system. 

The  act  itself  says  that  access  high- 
ways shall  not  be  a  part  of  any  Federal- 
aid  system.  How  could  it  be  any  more 
clear?  I , 

The  present  law  provides  no  mainte- 
nance unless  the  roads  are  a  part  of  the 
Federal-aid  system.  This  is  not  a  part  of 
the  system.  The  bill  pirovides  it  shall  not 
be  a  part  of  the  systen^.  How  could  any- 
one possibly  argue  tO'  the  contrary? 

All  we  are  seeking  td  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  what  the  majority  says  they  believe 
is  being  done,  v;ill  be  done,  by  putting 
specific  Innguage  in  thie  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  MiJ-  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers.  1 1 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  47,  noes 
128. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SATLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  toy  Mr.  Saylor:  On 
page  15.  line  19,  strike  oMt  "70"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "90". 


T 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  first  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  committee  for  hav- 
ing brought  forward  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  going  to  support  it  because  I 
think  it  is  the  first  time  since  the  Appal- 
achia problem  has  been  discussed  that 
Congress  has  taken  positive  action  to- 
ward meeting  the  needs  of  this  area.  I 
commend  the  members  for  all  of  the 
items  included  in  this  bill.  One  of  the 
things  I  think  they  have  failed  to  take 
into  consideration  is  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  area  itself. 

Now,  in  1934  when  a  survey  was  made 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  the  area  of  Appalachia, 
that  commission  came  back  with  a  re- 


port and  said  that  the  first  thing  this 
area  needed  was  roads.  This  is  31  years 
later,  and  the  committee  has  determined 
that  is  still  the  primary  requisite  in  this 
area  to  make  it  a  real  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  not  asked  for  one  permy 
more  here.  I  have  just  said  that  if  the 
committee  believes  what  it  has  said  in  its 
report,  that  is,  that  this  is  the  real  pocket 
of  unemployment,  that  this  is  the  real 
poor  area  of  the  United  States,  then  I  ask 
that  they  give  to  this  area  the  opportu- 
nity to  build  its  highways  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  that  we  give  to 
California,  that  we  give  to  Texas,  that  we 
give  to  Florida,  and  ask  them  on  this 
interstate  system  which  is  going  to  be 
built  for  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tribute 90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
highways. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  try  and  we  are 
trying  in  this  area  to  build  our  highways, 
but  every  State  that  is  involved  in  Ap- 
palachia is  strapped  at  the  present  time. 
I  notice  here  one  of  my  colleagues  from 
this  area,  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. His  State  at  the  present  time  and 
for  the  past  number  of  years  has  been 
and  is  doing  its  best  to  try  to  improve 
its  highway  system.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  a  penny  more  than  is  in  this 
bill.  We  are  just  saying  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  only  help  us,  let 
them  help  us  the  same  way  that  they 
have  done  with  the  real  rich  States  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  just  this  simple.  Everybody  that 
has  supported  this  piece  of  legislation 
says  that  the  purpose  is  to  help  these 
areas.  These  States  are  destitute.  If 
they  were  not,  you  would  not  be  here  with 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  commend  the 
other  body  for  coming  up  with  a  pro- 
vision giving  us  70  percent;  but  if  70  per- 
cent is  good  enough  for  us  poor  folks  why 
not  do  what  you  do  for  the  rich  States 
in  the  Union?  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee came  forward  with  their  bill  for 
the  Interstate  System  and  provided  90 
percent  of  the  money.  Tliat  is  what  my 
amendment  does.  It  allows  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  90  percent  for 
the  construction  of  these  highways.  If 
you  do  that,  if  you  adopt  my  amendment 
and  allow  them  to  put  90  percent  of  the 
money  into  the  highways,  you  will  do 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  in  the 
bill  to  help  this  area  become  a  real  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  on  the  floor  this  bill  comes  to  us 
at  the  direction  and  behest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  representing  the 
several  States.  Eighty-four  percent  of 
the  money  provided  in  this  bill  is  for  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails  and  access 
roads.  If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lor] were  adopted,  it  would  increase  the 
cost  approximately  $160  million.  It 
would  seem  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  would  be  in  the  highway  section 
of  the  bill  and  I  think  it  would  visit  harm 
on  the  entire  bill  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  States  in  the  Appalachian  region 
are  now  getting  90  percent  participation 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  will  con- 
tinue to  get  90  percent  money  on  the 
Interstate  System  under  the  existing  law 
and  existing  programs?  This  is  merely 
an  additional  portion  of  road  construc- 
tion being  allocated  to  those  States  on 
very  generous  terms. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  is  correct.  The  90- 
percent  formula  would  still  be  employed 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  50  percent 
on  the  primary  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  S.^YLOR]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resvuned  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported  that  that   Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  3)  to  provide  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as- 
sist in  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on.   

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  repoi-t  on  H.R.  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HORTON  BILLS  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREES 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  armounce  before  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  that  I  have  intro- 
duced today  two  bills  providing  needed 
improvements  in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  legislative  pro- 
posals are  not  only  the  retired  members 
of  this  Nation's  civil  service,  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors  but  also  America 
at  large  because  strengthening  the  re- 
tirement system  protects  and  preserves 
a  fundamental  formula  of  our  democ- 
racy, namely,  a  capable  and  competent 
career  civil  service. 

ANNUITY  INCREASE 

The  first  bill  I  am  sponsoring  affords 
an    increased    annuity.    The    increase 
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wovild  amount  to  10  percent  in  each  an- 
nuity up  to  $3,000  a  year  and  5  percent 
for  the  portion  of  an  annuity  above  that 
amount. 

I  believe  this  proposal  should  have  a 
priority  status  in  all  of  our  considera- 
tions for  the  needs  of  retired  civil  work- 
ers and  their  families.  We  have  allowed 
the  situation  to  drift  to  a  depressing 
degree. 

Since  1955,  the  official  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  reflected  a  15-percent  climb 
in  the  cost  of  living.  However,  the  only 
general  annuity  amendment  in  that  pe- 
riod was  the  5-percent  increase  in  1962. 
Thus,  retiree  and  survivor  annuitants 
have  been  left  behind  by  10  percent. 

It  is  incumbent  on  Congress  to  restore 
this  lost  purchasing  power,  especially  for 
those  who  need  it  most.  These  are  the 
people  below  the  $3,000  line,  which  Con- 
gress already  accepts  as  qualifying  for 
poverty  programs.  For  this  reason,  my 
measure  makes  the  10-percent  increase 
applicable  to  annuities  up  to  $3,000. 

Further,  all  annuitants  are  entitled  to 
additional  assistance  in  the  face  of  this 
statistically  shown  living-cost  increase. 
Therefore,  the  bill  I  am  offering  also  con- 
tains the  5-percent  increase  provision  for 
annuity  amounts  above  $3,000. 

SURVIVOR    BENEFITS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  bill  I  have  the 
honor  to  offer  also  is  of  special  impor- 
tance to  the  retirement  system  for  civil 
employees  of  the  U.S.  CJovernment. 

This  measure  is  intended  to  end  dis- 
crimination in  survivor  benefits.  It  is  in 
two  parts: 

First.  It  requires  the  recomputation  of 
annuities  for  all  persons  who  retired  be- 
fore October  11,  1962,  and  who  elected  to 
provide  survivor  annuities,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  improved  for- 
mula which  has  been  authorized  since. 

Second.  It  provides  the  recomputation 
of  all  sui-vivor  annuities  for  the  spouses 
of  employees  who  retired  before  October 
11,  1962,  in  order  to  increase  them  to  55 
percent  of  the  annuities  paid  these  re- 
tired employees  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  need  for  this  legislative  enact- 
ment is  made  manifest  by  comparing  the 
contrasting  situations  of  persons  who 
have  retired  from  Federal  service.  Many 
who  retired  prior  to  1956  still  suffer  an- 
nuity reductions  as  high  as  25  percent 
in  order  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
their  spouses.  Yet,  those  retiring  more 
recently  can  provide  similar  benefits  for 
a  deduction  of  only  2 ','2  percent. 

Further,  the  survivor  of  an  employee 
who  retired  before  October  11,  1962,  can- 
not receive  more  than  half  of  the  an- 
nuity paid  to  his  or  her  spouse,  but  for 
those  whose  spouse  retired  after  that 
date  the  survivor  annuity  is  10  percent 
higher. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  defense  of  democracy 
are  not  found  just  in  the  military. 
There  is  a  proud  history  of  selfless  serv- 
ice among  this  Nation's  civil  employees. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable  and  just, 
therefore,  that  we  in  Congress  take  the 
legislative  steps  to  insure  that  retirement 
from  a  career  of  civil  service  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  contributions  these  employ- 
ees made  during  their  working  years. 


THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  AND 
GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
FUNDS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
stai'ts  speaking  of  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  Government  contracts,  raising 
questions  on  the  equitableness  of  present 
policies,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  criti- 
cized as  parochial  in  his  views. 

However,  when  the  simple  facts  point 
out  one  State  receives  38  percent  of  the 
prime  contracts  and  grants  awarded  for 
research  and  development,  when  three 
States  combine  to  receive  over  50  percent 
of  these  contracts,  the  Nation  is  running 
a  risk,  the  national  interest  is  being  ad- 
versely affected. 

If  this  is  the  fact  then  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  speak  out  as  forcibly  as  I  can. 
Why  and  how  is  the  national  interest 
being  affected?  Approximately  $15  bil- 
lion will  be  spent  next  year  on  research 
and  development  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  national  budget.  When  such  sums 
are  spent  then  it  naturally  follows  there 
will  be  many  effects  aside  from  the  new 
knowledge  gained. 

The  economy  of  the  areas  of  the  se- 
lected parts  of  the  Nation  are  bound  to 
be  affected.  It  should  be  pointed  out  this 
effect  will  be  a  long  lasting  one  for  the 
reason  that  production  follows  research 
and  development.  This  could  well  mean 
certain  sections  will  prosper  while  others 
experience  pangs  of  economic  starvation. 

Equally  important  in  the  national  in- 
terest is  the  effect  this  geographic  dis- 
tribution is  having  on  our  educational 
system.  Dr.  Elvis  Stahr,  president  of  In- 
diana University,  states  it  bluntly: 

The  result  of  current  Federal  policy  has 
been  almost  inevitably  a  brain  drain  on  most 
areas. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  immediate  ef- 
fect but  there  is  a  long  range  effect 
which  we  must  begin  considering  now. 
An  authoritative  report  by  an  analyst 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
warns  of  an  approaching  faculty  gap 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
areas  of  science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering. The  vast  majority  of  research 
associates  in  science  and  engineering  are 
now  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  research  grants  and  fel- 
lowships. 

If  the  Federal  effort  is  concentrated 
in  only  a  few  areas  of  the  country  we 
shall  overlook  the  great  potential — the 
great  talent — the  natural  and  human  re- 
sources of  other  areas  of  the  country. 


PRISON  SENTENCES  FOR  ILLEGAL 
GUN  USE 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this 
Congress  to  stop  the  harassment  of  the 
legitimate  gun  owner — and  instead  to 
open  war  on  the  illegal  use  of  firearms 
by  the  criminal  preying  on  society. 

I  introduced  legislation  today  to  set  a 
25-year  mandatory  Federal  sentence  for 
anyone  guilty  of  using  or  cari-ying  a  fire- 
arm during  the  commission  of  a  robbery, 
assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  or  kid- 
naping. We  in  Congress  can  swiftly 
enact  a  model  program  of  crime  control 
for  our  own  crime-ridden  home  base  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  bill 
pertains  solely  to  it.  The  second  invokes 
the  authority  of  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  and  pertains  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  criminal,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  cause 
of  the  problem  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day— not  the  sportsman,  the  gun  collec- 
tor, the  decent  law-abiding  citizen  who 
happens  to  own  one  or  more  guns.  And 
it  is  this  problem  that  we  should  attack. 

There  are  pending  before  Congress 
proposals  calling  for  registration  of  all 
guns,  and  I  tell  my  colleagues  now  that 
this  is  a  completely  ineffectual  way  to 
strike  at  the  problem  of  illegal  gun  use. 
I  see  little  need  to  further  harass  the 
legitimate  gun  owner  when  the  problem 
is  caused  by  the  criminal,  most  of  whom 
are  repeat  offenders  often  using  stolen 
weapons  to  commit  a  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  in  his  right  mind 
can  expect  a  criminal  planning  a  robbery 
with  a  stolen  gun  to  register  the  weapon 
with  Federal  authorities,  or  to  be  alarmed 
because  he  has  not  done  so. 

We,  in  Congress,  are  being  asked  to 
legislate  in  the  field  of  gun  registration 
with  little  information  to  justify  the 
need  for  such  a  sweeping  proposal.  We 
should  know,  before  we  pile  unworkable 
and  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  de- 
cent citizen,  the  nature  of  the  criminal 
causing  the  problem. 

Neither  our  fine  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  nor  our  own  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Department,  can  tell  me 
how  many  persons  arrested  or  convicted 
for  armed  robbeiy  were  using  stolen 
weapons.  Neither  can  they  tell  me  how 
many  of  these  criminals  are  repeat 
offenders.  The  District  police  has  no 
funds  to  undertake  such  a  study,  and 
the  FBI,  only  last  year,  began  studying 
and  reporting  the  profile  of  known  re- 
peaters by  the  type  of  crime. 

I  realize  fully  the  reluctance  of  Con- 
gress to  invade  the  field  generally  left  to 
the  States  to  prosecute  and  punish  for 
crimes  of  violence. 

But  the  problem  of  outlaw  gun  use  is 
nationwide,  and  the  States  have  failed 
to  deal  with  it  effectively.  The  Federal 
Government  sets  mandatory  sentences 
for  trafficking  in  narcotics,  and  the 
illegal  use  of  guns  by  criminals  touches 
far  more  of  our  citizens  than  dope. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
over  the  Nation,  the  serious  problem  of 
illegal  gun  use  has  been  severely  aggra- 
vated by  extreme  laxity  on  that  part  of 
the  courts  in  meting  out  punishment  to 
violators.  The  time  has  come  to  meet 
this  problem  head  on,  and  to  take  from 
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the  courts  the  power  to  turn  loose  on 
society  the  second  and  third  offenders  to 
continue  preying  on  our  citizens.  My 
bills  leave  the  courts  no  discretion  in  sen- 
tencing the  guilty,  and  I  think  this  legis- 
lation will  go  a  long  way  in  solving  a 
growing  problem.  ^    ,  ^^ 

How  many  times  have  we  read  of  the 
ex-convict  with  a  long  string  of  arrests 
and  convictions  for  armed  robbery  finally 
killing  an  innocent  businessman  in  the 
course  of  another  crime?  How  many 
times  have  we  read  of  a  criminal  free  on 
bond  while  awaiting  trial  being  caught 
in  the   act   of    committing    a    similar 

offense? 

How  many  times.  Mi'.  Speaker,  have 
we  sat  idly  by  and  watched  the  courts 
repeatedly  turn  loose  these  vultures  to 
continue  preying  on  society,  while  the 
hue  and  cry  mounts  against  those  of  us 
who  happen  to  like  to  hunt,  and  who 
happen  to  like  to  own  guns,  and  who 
abide  by  all  of  the  laws  of  our  society? 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  stop  the 
hysterical  cries  to  unduly  penalize  the 
law-abiding  citizens  through  imposition 
of  rigid  and  unworkable  restrictions  on 
sale,  registration,  or  taxation  of  firearms, 
when  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  to  find 


a  way  to  protect  these  same  good  citizens 
from  the  criminal  in  our  midst. 

I  have  no  quarrel,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
those  who  wish  to  place  needed  and 
workable  restrictions  on  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  firearms  to  the  mentally  in- 
competent, the  criminal,  or  the  unsuper- 
vised teenager.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  wish  to  prohibit  our  Nation 
becoming  the  world's  dumping  ground 
for  surplus  arms  that  are  generally 
worthless  and  more  often  than  not,  ex- 
tremely dangerous  for  the  purchaser  to 
use. 

But  I  shall  vigorously  oppose  any  effort 
to  impose  sweeping  restrictions  upon  the 
law-abiding  citizen,  while  this  Congress 
and  the  respective  States  blandly  ignore 
the  cause  of  our  Nation's  most  serious 
problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  this  effort,  and  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  following  information. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Police  De- 
partment furnished  the  statistics  on  the 
type  of  weapons  used  in  major  crime 
here,  and  the  Umited  information  on  the 
nature  of  the  criminal  is  from  the  most 
recent  issue  of  the  FBI's  uniform  crime 
report : 


and  a  number  of  serious  State  and  local  vio- 
lators being  sought  by  the  FBI  under  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act.  Excluded  from  this  proc- 
ess were  mUltary  criminal  fingerprint  sub- 
missions and  chronic  arrests  for  Immigra- 
tion violations. 

Some  preliminary  analyses  of  this  new  In- 
formation of  these  offenders  are  set  forth 
herein.  Of  the  56,126  Individual  offenders 
who  were  actively  handled  In  1963,  75  per- 
cent had  two  or  more  arrests  and  25  percent 
a  single  charge.  Only  7  percent  were  female. 
By  race,  73  percent  were  white,  25  percent 
Negro  and  2  percent  other  races.  A  distribu- 
tion by  age  In  1963  and  age  at  first  known 
arrest  for  these  56,126  offenders  Is  shown 
below : 

Percent  distribution  hy  age 
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'capons  u  ?ied  in  h 

omicides  and  aggravated  assaults  and  robbery 
MURDER 

Fiscal  year 

Total 

?  evolvers 

or  pistols 

Rifles 

Shotgim.s 
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J  umber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

10^9 

69 
68 
73 
44 
66 
63 
77 
69 
72 
82 
85 
83 
104 

19 
IS 

17 
11 
18 
18 
20 
20 
18 
28 
24 
21 
37 

32.2 
22.0 
23.3 
25.0 
32.7 
28.6 
26.0 
29.0 
25.0 
34.1 
28.2 
25.3 
35.6 

2 

3.4 

9 
20 
24 
12 
16 
15 
27 
21 
21 
19 
16 
21 
29 

15.2 

1953 r  — 

2 
2 

2.9 
2.7 

29.4 

32.9 

1955 

27.3 

1956 

3 
4 
1 

2 
5 
2 

4 
4 

1 

5.5 
6.3 
1.3 
2.9 
6.9 
2.4 
4.7 
4.7 
1.0 

27.3 

1957     

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

1.6 
3.9 
1.4 
2.8 
1.2 
2.4 
2.4 
2.9 

23.8 

1958 

35.1 

1959 

30.4 

1960 

29.2 

1961 

23.2 

1962 

18.8 

1963 

25.3 

1964 

27.9 

I 

AQORAVATED  ASSAULT 

1952 

4,547 
4,698 
4,431 
4,650 
2,824 
2,545 
2,791 
2,505 
3.067 
2.900 
2,956 
2.998 
2,754 

265 
281 
215 
228 
239 
223 
259 
277 
295 
302 
393 
416 
467 

i 

5.8 

6.1 

4.9 

5.0 

8.5 

8.8 

9.3 

11.1 

9.6 

10.4 

13.3 

13.8 

17.0 

3 
6 
16 
16 
9 
21 
23 
17 
26 
21 
23 
21 
20 

0.7 
.1 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.8 
.8 

.   i 

.8 
.7 
.8 

.  7 
.  i 

14 
17 
35 
30 
31 
27 
23 
27 
41 
34 
39 
31 
27 
1 

0.3 

.4 

.8 

.  7 

1.1 

1.1 

.8 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

l.f 

1,552 
1.542 
1,485 
1,420 
1,435 
1,312 
1,204 
1.086 
1,213 
1,278 
1.218 
1,161 
1.082 

34.1 

1953 

33.5 

19M 

33.5 

1955 

31.2 

1956 

50.8 

1957 

1958. 

51.5 
43.1 

1959 

43.4 

1960 

39.5 

1961 

44.0 

1962 

41.2 

1963 

38.7 

1964 

39.3 

1 

Note.— During  fiscal  year  l^W  pistols  were  used  In  482, 
rifles,  8. 

In  1963  the  FBI  Initiated  a  statistical  pro- 
gram utilizing  these  criminal  identification 
records  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  analy- 
sis of  criminal  and  prosecutive  history  of 
known  offenders.  Law  enforcement  agen- 
cies— local.  State  and  Federal — submit  to  the 
Identification  Division  et  the  FBI  criminal 
fingerprint  cards  on  persons  arrested.  Sub- 
missions are  not  made  uniformly  by  all  law 
enforcement  agencies  on  all  charges.  Gen- 
erally, the  practice  Is  to  submit  a  criminal 
fingerprint  card  on  all  serious  offenses,  fel- 
onies and  certain  misdemeanors.  On  the  Fed- 
eral level,  nearly  all  arrested  persons  are 
fingerprinted  by  the  Federal  Investigative 
agencies,  U.S.  marshals  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

Through  this  positive  means  of  Identifica- 
tion the  criminal  history  of  an  offender  be- 
comes known.    It  Is  limited  to  the  degree. 


or  18.3  rcrcent,  of  the  2,631  robberies;  stiotpuns,  17;  and 

of  course,  tha^*the  offender  is  detected,  ar- 
rested and  fingerprint  cards  submitted.  At 
the  present  time  the  criminal  history  and 
other  characteristics  of  offenders  who  are 
being  handled  In  the  Federal  criminal  ad- 
ministration of  justice  are  being  stored  In 
automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Each 
of  the  fingerprint  files  of  these  known  of- 
fenders In  the  Identification  Division  Is  being 
"flashed,"  which  establishes  a  method  of  fol- 
lowing up  on  these  offenders  as  to  future 
criminal  Involvement  which  can  be  added 
over  time. 

During  the  year  1963,  some  56,126  indi- 
vidual records  were  processed  in  the  above 
manner.  They  are  for  the  most  part  persons 
arrested  on  a  Federal  charge  In  1963,  parolees, 
probationers  or  persons  who  violated  the  lat- 
ter leniency,  commitments  to  Federal  Institu- 
tions, some  District  of  Columbia  offenders. 


Age 

1963 

Atl8t 

arrest 

Under  20 

7.7 
20.9 
17.8 
27.5 
16.3 
7.2 
2.6 

38.4 

20  to  24 

27.7 

■J5  to  29 

13.3 

30  to  39 

12.9 

40  to  49 

5.2 

50  to  59 

1.9 

60  and  over,   -  - 

.6 

In  reviewing  the  above,  keep  in  mind  that 
both  policy  and  practice  not  to  fingerprint 
Juvenile  offenders  Influences  the  above  dis- 
tribution. Of  the  more  than  266,000  arrests 
accumulated  by  these  offenders  during  the 
course  of  their  criminal  careers,  74  percent 
were  local  or  State  violations  and  26  percent 
Federal  violations. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  offenders.  75 
percent  with  two  or  more  charges,  had  an 
average  criminal  career — span  of  years  from 
first  to  latest  arrest — of  10  years.  During 
this  period  these  offenders  were  arrested  an 
average  of  4.5  times.  According  to  these 
criminal  histories,  52  percent  had  received 
leniency  in  the  form  of  probation,  suspended 
sentence,  parole  or  conditional  release.  This, 
of  course.  Is  the  criminal  experience  of  the 
repeater  who  failed  the  confidence  entrusted 
In  the  form  of  certain  treatment.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  probation,  suspended 
sentence,  parole  and  conditional  release  are 
referred  to  as  "leniency."  It  goes  without 
saying  that  probation  and  parole  are  special 
forms  of  treatment  of  criminals,  but  since 
they  represent  a  lesser  punitive  action  than 
Incarceration,  the  term  "leniency"  is  used 
here  to  point  up  this  characteristic.  Of  those 
granted  leniency,  68  percent  received  It  once, 
20  percent  twice,  and  12  percent  three  or 
more  times.  As  a  group  these  offenders  who 
received  leniency  averaged  three  new  arrests 
after  the  first  leniency  action.  Their  career 
criminal  record  averaged  12  years  and  6  ar- 
rests. From  the  standpoint  of  mobility,  54 
percent  of  these  offenders  confined  their 
activity  to  one  State,  25  percent  were  ar- 
rested In  two  States,  10  percent  In  three 
States,  and  11  percent  In  four  or  more  States. 
The  mobility  problem  from  Jurisdiction  to 
Jurisdiction  within  a  State,  and  particularly 
within  a  metropolitan  area.  Is  undoubtedly 
far  greater. 

The  tabulation  captioned  "Profile  of 
Known  Repeaters  by  Type  of  Crime"  Is  an 
Initial  attempt  to  reveal  some  profile  char- 
acteristics of  criminal  types.  The  sole  test 
for  selection  and  Inclusion  In  one  of  the 
criminal  groups  was  an  arrest  for  such  a 
crime  during  the  course  of  a  person's  crim- 
inal career.  It  was  not  limited  to  arrests  for 
specific  crimes  In  1963.  Thus,  there  Is  some 
duplication  of  offenders  In  certain  categories 
In  that  the  same  person  may  have  been  ar- 
rested for  burglary  and  robbery  and  so  would 
appear  In  both  categories.  Generally,  crimi- 
nals do  not  confine  their  activity  to  a  single 
type  of  criminal  act.  Average  age  at  first 
charge  and  age  at  arrest  for  the  first  Indi- 
cated charge  has  a  tendency  to  be  higher 
than  in  reality  due  to  the  lack  of  fingerprint 
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cards  on  juvenile  arrests.  Nonetheless,  the 
table  demonstrates  the  average  experience 
for  this  group  of  offenders  known  to  the  Fed- 
eral process  through  criminal  fingerprint  rec- 
ords during  the  year  1963.  It  also  sheds  some 
light  on  the  chronic  offender,  local  and  Fed- 
eral. The  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  ar- 
rests of  these  offenders  were  for  local  charges 
and  that  most  of  the  Federal  charges  are 
likewise  local  violations  supports  this  con- 
tention. 

The  average  age  for  these  offenders  (table 
A^  in  1963  ranged  from  43  years  for  the 
gambler  to  almost  29  years  for  those  persons 
who  during  the  course  of  their  criminal  ca- 
reer have  been  arrested  for  auto  theft.  Aver- 
age age  for  first  arrest  for  auto  theft  was  23 
years,  robbery  25  years,  and  gambling  36 
years.  All  of  these  offenders  show  a  much 
lower  average  age  for  first  arrests  for  any 
offense,  beginning  with  19  in  auto  theft  to 
29  years  for  gambling  and  Federal  liquor 
law  violators. 

Average  criminal  careers  for  these  offend- 
ers, i.e..  span  of  years  from  first  to  latest 
arrest,  was  highe.st  for  gambling,  14  years, 
followed  by  robbery  and  the  assaultive 
crimes  of  murder  and  felonious  assault,  13 
years.  Auto  thieves,  who  are  generally 
younger,  had  the  shortest  average  span  of  9 
years  but  during  that  time  accumulated,  on 
the  average,  six  arrests.  The  robber  was  high 
with  nine  arrests  in  13  years,  the  burglar 
eight  in  12  years,  narcotics  offenders  eight 
arrests  in  11  years,  and  the  Federal  liquor  law 
violator  four  arrests  in  11  years.  When  these 
charges  are  examined  in  relationship  to  the 
offenses  which  make  up  the  Crime  Index  the 
robber  contributed  four  such  offenses  out  of 


the  total  of  nine  charges,  the  burglar  four  of 
eight,  the  auto  thief  three,  and  assaultive- 
type  offender  three.  Only  one  of  the  four 
arrests  charged  to  the  Federal  liquor  law 
violator  fell  in  the  Crime  Index  or  serious 
crime  category.  These,  of  course,  are  only 
those  crimes  known  to  have  been  committed 
by  these  offenders  through  detection,  arrest, 
and  submission  of  fingerprint  data. 

Repeating  the  same  type  of  crime  had  its 
highest  level  among  narcotics  violators,  48 
percent  having  two  or  more  narcotic  arrests. 
The  liquor  law  violator  repeated  in  39  per- 
cent of  the  individual  records,  bogus  check 
offenders  38  percent,  gamblers  37  percent, 
burglars  37  percent,  auto  thieves  33  percent, 
and  the  robber  25  percent. 

The  term  "leniency"  as  explained  above,  in 
table  A  refers  to  known  instances  where  an 
offender  received  probation  or  suspended 
sentence,  parole,  or  conditional  release.  The 
frequency  of  leniency  action  is  counted  for 
any  charge  during  the  course  of  the  criminal 
career  of  the  offenders.  Two-thirds  of  those 
offenders  who  had  been  arrested  for  rob- 
bery, buglary,  auto  theft,  or  bogus  checks 
received  leniency  during  their  criminal  ca- 
reer. The  gambler  had  the  lowest  percent- 
age of  leniency,  followed  by  the  assaultive- 
type  offender.  Leniency  action  for  the  indi- 
cated charges  of  serious  assault  and  murder, 
and  sex  offenses  had  the  lowest  percentage. 
Leniency  was  received  on  gambling  charges 
only  in  15  percent  of  the  total;  however,  the 
lightness  of  the  sentence  usually  connected 
with  this  offense  would  account  for  this. 
On  the  other  hand  leniency  for  auto  theft 
charges  was  46  percent  and  for  narcotic  of- 
fenses 36  percent. 


T.\BLE  A. — Profile  of  known  repeaters  by  type  of  crime 


Average  age  1963 

Average  age  first  arrest  for  charge  Indi- 
cated  

Average  age  at  first  arrest 

Average  criminal  career  fyears)... 

Average  arrests  during  criminal  career... 

Crime  Index  arrests 

Frequency  of  arrest  on  indicated  charge 
(percent): 

1 

2 

3  or  more 

Frequency  of  leniency  action  on  any 
charge  ('percent): 

1 - 

2 

3  or  more — 

Total-. - 

Leniency  on  indicated  charge  (percent) . 

Average  arrests  after  first  leniency 

Mobility: 

Arrests  in  1  State  (percent) 

2  States 

3  States 

4  States  or  more 
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29 

34 
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27 
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23 

23 

28 
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29 
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34 
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20 
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23 
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67 
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63 

62 
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14 

18 

21 

21 

21 

18 

20 

11 

20 

5 

7 

16 

12 

27 

19 

18 

3 

19 
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35 
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36 

33 
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15 
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18 

17 
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12 
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13 

12 

6 

56 

66 

66 

67 
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45 
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61 
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14 
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15 
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4 
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24 

25 
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17 

10 
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After  the  first  leniency  action,  these  known 
offenders  were  arrested  on  new  charges  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  criminal  career 
ranging  from  a  high  of  six  for  the  robber 
and  sex  offender  to  two  new  charges  for  the 
Federal  liquor  law  \iolator.  The  mobility  of 
these  criminal  types  is  apparent  from  the 
number  of  States  In  which  arrests  were  re- 
corded during  their  criminal  history.  The 
robber,  auto  thief,  burglar,  and  bogus  check 
offender  show  high  mobility.  The  gambler 
and  the  Federal  liquor  law  violator  on  the 
other  hand  are  mostly  local  types;  that  is, 
restrict  their  activity  to  one  State. 

This  new  statistical  program  on  the  careers 
In  crime  Is  In  the  development  stage  and  It 
is  anticipated  that  more  definitive  Informa- 
tion will  be  made  available  in  future  issues 
of  this  publication,  as  well  as  other  periodi- 
cals. 


PRAISE  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
can  shoot  from  the  hip.  Especially  a 
politician.  Most  of  us  are  prone  to  re- 
act quickly,  and  sometimes  violently,  in 
defense  of  what  we  believe  is  a  good 
cause.  It  is  a  lot  easier  to  shoot  now 
and  ask  questions  later,  just  so  we  can 
be  recorded  on  the  right  side. 

The  man  who  will  take  his  time  and 
make  a  decision  based  on  all  the  facts 


available,  without  shooting  from  the  hip 
is  the  man  to  be  praised  and  congratu- 
lated. 

Such  a  man  is  our  President,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  who  has  not  reacted  to 
the  extremists  over  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam.  His  steadied  and  stud- 
ied judgment  is  what  we  have  had,  and 
what  we  needed.  Thank  goodness  for 
President  Johnson,  for  he  is  standing  the 
test  in  Vietnam. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  February 
27,  1965,  issue  of  the  Jacksonville  Jour- 
nal points  up  the  test  of  President  John- 
son's skill  in  this  critical  time,  and  I 
insert  it  below  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  Big  Test 

Rejection  of  feelers  for  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  fighting  by  President 
Johnson  comes  as  no  easy  task,  but  as  a  de- 
cision of  great  Importance  to  the  entire  West- 
ern World  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

The  administration  will  be  criticized  by 
many  who  feel  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
fruitless,  bloody  endeavor  that  can  only  lead 
to  an  all-out  war  with  the  Communists  or, 
at  the  very  best,  a  costly  stalemate. 

The  end,  of  course.  Is  too  far  in  the  fu- 
ture and  the  events  which  will  lead  to  that 
end  are  too  Involved  now  for  anyone  to  fore- 
see what  It  will  be.  Nevertheless,  it  appean 
that  President  Johnson  is  determined  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  aid  the  South  Vietnamese 
regardless  of  their  seeming  Indifference,  In- 
eptitude, and  general  confusion. 

The  real  test  has  descended  upon  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  after  14  months  as  President— 
the  bitter  that  he  has  to  take  along  with  the 
sweet  of  public  acclaim  and  congressional 
obedience.  Up  to  now  he  has  had  going  for 
him  comparative  quiet  in  foreign  affairs  and 
only  the  domestic  Issues  drew  top  priority. 

These  domestic  issues  called  for  skillful 
manipulation  with  Congress  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  pure  political  application 
to  the  problems  before  him.  This  was  right 
down  Mr.  Johnson's  alley.  His  long  years 
In  Washington,  his  acute  sensitivity  to  the 
types  of  politicians  he  had  to  deal  with  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment gave  him  the  upper  hand  In  solving 
these  problems. 

Lyndon  Johnson  got  a  big  break  In  hli 
moratorium,  his  period  of  foreign  Inactivity, 
and  he  used  It  to  command  an  overwhelm- 
ing election  victory  for  a  presidential  term 
of  his  own. 

He  must  have  known  It  couldn't  last  and 
It  didn't. 

The  Vietnam  problem  has  become  com- 
pounded and  so  complex  that  no  one  can 
rightfully  say  which  step  Is  the  bona  flde 
step  to  make.  If  the  United  States  pulls  out 
of  Vietnam  she  Is  not  only  subject  to  the 
ultimate  communistic  takeover  of  Asia,  but 
she  loses  tremendous  face  doing  It.  If  she 
stays,  there  Is  the  big  chance  of  World  War 
III  or  many,  many  more  casualties. 

President  Johnson  Is  no  longer  sparring 
around  with  congressional  friends  and  politi- 
cal foes.  He  Is  at  last  In  the  ring  with  the 
No.  1  challenger.  In  his  first  foreign  affairs 
dllenruna,  he  has  drawn  a  stem-winder. 

The  way  he  handles  the  situation  will  not 
only  affect  the  Vietnam  crisis.  It  will  affect 
his  leadership  both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  prudently,  we  believe,  walk- 
ing carefully.  This  country  and  the  free 
world  cannot  afford  a  misstep. 
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VIETNAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  1$  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  th0  gentleman  from 
New  York?  i_ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  program  "Meet  the 
Press"  on  January  31,  1965,  had  a  dis- 
cussion which  I  believe  is  most  useful  in 
analyzing  the  complex  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. The  guest  on  that  Sunday  was 
Prof  Bernard  Fall.  The  panel  consisted 
of  Robert  Goralski,  NBC  News;  Margue- 
rite Higgins,  Newsday:  Peter  Lisagor, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  and  Lawrence  E. 
Spivak.  permanent  panel  member  and 
producer.  The  moderator  was  Ned 
Brooks. 

Dr.  Fall  is  a  well-known  expert  on 
southeast  Asian  affairs  and  has  written 
two  very  well  received  books  on  the  sub- 
ject: "Street  Without  Joy,"  and  "Two 
Vietnams."  Dr.  Fall,  a  professor  of  in- 
ternational relations  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity, brings  insight  and  knowledge  to  the 
problem  of  Vietnam.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
transcript  of  "Meet  the  Press": 

(From  "Meet  the  Press,"  Jan.  31,  1965] 

Meet  the  Press 
Mr.  Brooks.  This  Is  Ned  Brooks,  Inviting 
you  to  "Meet  the  Press."  Our  guest  today 
on  "Meet  the  Press"  is  r«:ognized  as  an  out- 
standing authority  on  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia.  Dr.  Bernard  Fall.  He  has  trav- 
eled widely  in  North  and  South  Vietnam,  and 
he  has  interviewed  mE(ny  Communist  offi- 
cials including  North  Vietnamese  President 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  Dr.  Fall  iserved  In  the  French 
underground  and  the  French  Army.  He  Is 
the  author  of  several  books  on  Vietnam. 
Also  he  is  professor  of  International  rela- 
tions at  Howard  University  in  Washington, 
DC.  We  will  have  thi  first  question  now 
from  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  "Meet  the  Press"  panel. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Dr.  Fall,  \n  the  past  you  have 
spoken  and  written  ot  American  Illusions 
about  Vietnam.  What  'do  you  consider  our 
major  illusions  are? 

Dr.  Fall.  I  will  say  that  the  major  illusion 
In  the  past  was  that  an  | Insurgency  is  mainly 
a  military  operation,  o^  let  us  say  counter- 
insurgency  Is  merely  a  military  counter- 
operation.  As  it  turn$  out,  insurgency  Is 
mainly  an  operation  designed  to  take  over  a 
country's  control,  not  sjoaply  defeat  its  mili- 
tary forces.  i 

The  second  illusion  has  been  that  the  de- 
feats in  Vietnam,  as  they  have  occurred  over 
the  past  5  years,  can  be  ascribed  to  any  par- 
ticular group,  whether  Jt  is  the  Buddhists  or 
the  students  or  let's  say  Incapable  Viet- 
namese military  leaders,  That  too  is  an  Illu- 
sion. The  faults,  the  n&lstakes  go  far  deeper 
than  that. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  have  also  said  that  policy- 
makers during  the  past  8  to  10  years  have 
made  "monstrous  errors  in  judgment  In 
Vietnam."  What  were  some  of  the  mon- 
strous errors — were  they  Just  Illusions  or 
were  they  specific  errors? 

Dr.  Pall.  Some  were  simply  and  purely  the 
failure  to  recognize  what  the  problem  really 
and  truly  was.  For  example,  you  can  go  back 
to  the  French  period.  I  recall  reading  of- 
ficial statements  that  the  French  were  win- 
ning the  war  at  a  particular  point,  and  the 
French  were  far  from  winning  It.  In  1954 
there  was  the  Illusion  that  the  French 
Navarre  plan  would  succeed.  By  the  time 
Navarre  became  commander  In  chief,  the 
French  Army  was  on  the  ropes.  Later  on,  one 
of  the  greater  Illusions,  I  recall,  was  to  depict 
Diem  as  a  Churchill  In  southeast  Asia,  as  a 
man  deeply  Interested  in  democracy.  Diem 
was  a  dictator,  and  Diem  failed  to  recognize 
precisely  that  one  of  his  problems  was  lack 


of  contact  and  progressive  loss  of  contact 
with  his  own  people.  And  lastly  we  came 
down  to  the  military  Illusions,  again,  of  the 
1961-62  period.  You  will  recall,  for  ex- 
ample, the  statement  of  October  2,  1963,  that 
the  American  troops  could  be  withdrawn  by 
1965  and  that  In  fact  1,000  troops  could  be 
sent  home.  Well,  far  from  sending  home 
1,000  troops,  In  the  meantime  the  Military 
Establishment,  the  American  commitment  in 
Vietnam  had  to  be  increased  practically  by 
50  percent.  And  far  from  the  situation  im- 
proving— and  it  hadn't  Improved  even  then 
when  the  statement  was  made;  in  fact  it  was 
far  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  before — the 
situation  of  course  has  greatly  deteriorated. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Former  Vice  President  Nixon 
the  other  day  said  if  our  strategy  in  South 
Vietnam  is  not  changed,  we  will  be  thrown 
out  in  a  matter  of  months,  certainly  within 
the  year.  Is  that  an  illusion,  or  is  that  an 
error  of  judgment? 

Dr  Fall.  There  Is  a  very  Interesting  par- 
allel between  Mr.  Nixon's  statement  last  week 
and  Mr.  Nixon's  statement  In  February  1954, 
when  he  also  made  a  statement  saying  that 
the  only  way  to  win  Vietnam  is  to  commit 
the  United  States  fully  in  the  war,  at  that 
time  on  the  side  of  the  French.  I  don't  think 
that  the  United  States  has  to  be  thrown  out 
within  3  or  4  months  or  for  that  matter 
within  a  year.  I  would  say  the  United  States 
has  the  wherewithal  to  stay  In  Vietnam  if 
she  so  desires.  The  whole  point  is,  of  course, 
what  is  the  price  tag? 

Mr  Spivak.  He  also  said  "Our  security  re- 
quires the  United  States  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  by  winning  it."  Do  you  agreed  with 
that? 

Dr.  Fall.  I  don't  know  from  what  basis  of 
Information  Mr.  Nixon  speaks.  He  is  now  a 
private  person  just  as  I  am  a  private  pxerson. 
Obviously  no  country  likes  to  lose  a  war. 
Whether  the  American  security  is  Involved 
in  Vietnam  Is  a  matter  of  discussion.  Quite 
a  few  people  inside  Government  disagree  on 
whether  Vietnam  is  essential  to  the  United 
States  directly  In  the  same  sense,  let's  say,  as 
Hawaii  is  essential.  I  understand.  As  you 
kno^,  there  are  some  people  who  speak  of 
"back  to  Waikikl"  if  Vietnam  is  lost,  and 
others  say  Vietnam  is  more  or  less  expend- 
able. 

Mr.  Spivak.  What  Is  your  judgment?     Do 

you  think  our  Interests  are  Involved  in  this? 

Dr.  Fall.  I  would  say  American  Interests 

are  involved.    Whether  vital  or  not,  I  don't 

think  so. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  don't  evidently  hold  to 
the  domino  theory,  that  Is  if  we  lose  South 
Vietnam  we  may  finally  have  to  fight  In  the 
Philippines  or  possibly  Hawaii? 

Dr.  Fall.  As  I  said  before.  I  don't  think  we 
have  to  lose  South  Vietnam  any  more  than 
we  have  to  lose  Europe  because  we  lost  Czech- 
oslovakia. Whether  the  domino — the  domino 
theory  could  have  been  invoked  for  that 
matter  when  we  lost  China.  I  would  say 
that  the  United  States  has  the  wherewithal 
In  southeast  Asia  to  contain  communism  on 
a  basis  that's  acceptable  to  the  West  and 
without  the  loss  of  effective  strength. 

Mr.  LisAGOR.  Dr.  Pall,  you  have  said  just 
now  that  you  think  the  United  States  has  the 
wherewithal  to  stay  in  Vietnam.  You  have 
said  In  other  places  that  you  think  the 
credibility  of  the  American  counterinsur- 
gency  Is  involved  in  Vietnam.  If  we  have  the 
wherewithal  and  If  the  credibility  of  our 
counterlnsurgency  is  Involved,  why  should 
we  not  stay  In  Vietnam? 

Dr.  Fall.  Because  a  counterlnsurgency  op- 
eration can  become  terribly  expensive.  This 
has  happened  before,  for  example.  The 
British  had  the  wherewithal  to  stay  in  Cy- 
prus, and  they  fought  for  5  years  with  40,000 
troops  against  300  Greeks,  then  decided  to 
call  it  quits. 

The  French  were  staying  in  Algeria  and 
fought  on  for  8  years  and  were  not  losing 
militarily  but  decided  that  politically  it  was 
better  to  pull  out. 


Mr.  Lisagor.  But  the  British  stayed  on  the 
northwest  frontier  In  India  for  scores  of  years 
and  didn't  withdraw.  Isn't  our  interest  In- 
volved so  deeply  In  South  Vietnam  today  in- 
sofar as  it  contains  Chinese  Communist  ex- 
pansion, that  we  might  well  consider  staying 
there,  and  also  Isn't  it  true  that  the  war 
isn't  terribly  expensive,  relatively  speaking? 
Dr.  Fall.  Exactly,  relatively  speaking. 
Surely.  Everybody  points  to  the  300  casual- 
ties dead  or  1,500  wounded,  and  they  say 
"This  Is  very  easy.  This  is  less  than  what  we 
lose  in  car  accidents  In  American  military 
camps  in  the  States." 

The  hard  fact  is,  it  commits  right  now 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  cadre,  oflBcer 
cadre,  lieutenants,  majors,  for  example,  of 
the  U.S.  ground  forces.  In  Vietnam.  This  Is 
from  a  speech  by  Lt.  Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army.  It  is  expen- 
sive. It  commits  an  American  amount  of 
aid  expenditure  which  is  almost  one-thir<3  of 
the  total  aid  budget,  more  or  less.  So  it  is 
an  expensive  war. 

This  kind  of  small  war  tends  to  grow  on 
you  literally,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  So 
the  Judgment  has  to  be  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  made  by 
the  President,  whether  holding  on,  as  we  say 
is  not  in  fact  more  expensive  than  arriving 
at  the  diplomatic  solution — at  a  solution 
which  will  not  mean  "selling  out"  the  West- 
ern interests  in  Vietnam. 

Miss  Higgins.  Dr.  Fall,  you  mentioned  Al- 
geria and  France  and  her  decision  to  get 
out  before  she  was  militarily  beaten.  Are 
you  saying  that  America  In  Vietnam  is  a  co- 
lonial power  as  France  was  in  Algeria? 
Dr.  Fall.  Absolutely  not. 
Miss  Higgins.  There  is  a  difference  that 
can  be  made  then  to  the  Vletcong,  and  our 
position  is  not  as  politically  assailable  as 
that  of  Prance? 

Dr.  Fall.  The  trouble  is,  whether  you  and 
I  know  that  the  United  States — and  we  do 
know  it — that  the  United  States  is  no  colo- 
nial power  In  southeast  Asia  or  for  that 
matter  anywhere  else,  is  totally  irrelevant  to 
the  Communist  propaganda  cadre,  the  "can- 
bo"  on  the  ground,  who  points  at  the  Amer- 
ican officer,  at  the  American  noncom,  who 
is  there  and  says,  "You  see,  your  troops  are 
again,  your  government  troops  are  again 
commanded  by  those  Americans,  Just  like 
they  were  when  the  French  officers  were 
there." 

This  Is,  of  course,  one  of  the  troubles,  and 
this  is  recognized. 

Miss  Higgins.  Wliat  would  the  Vletcong 
and  the  Communist  propaganda  say  if  Amer- 
ica broke  its  pledged  word  in  Vietnam,  and 
do  you  think  that  any  other  ally  to  whom 
we  pledged  defense  and  help  would  trust  us 
if  we  broke  our  pledges  in  Vietnam? 

Dr.  Fall.  The  question  is  not  breaking  an 
American  pledge.  The  question  Is  arriving 
at  the  situation  which  will  save  Vietnam. 
For  example,  if  the  United  States  were  to 
arrive  at  such  a  saving  of  Vietnam  by  using 
as  a  diplomatic  argument  the  American 
Forces,  such  as  the  7th  Fleet,  the  Pa- 
cific Air  Force,  et  cetera,  this  is  not  break- 
ing a  pledge  to  Vietnam.  The  President  has 
said  that  the  United  States  is  in  Vietnam 
at  the  request  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
As  you  well  know,  one  of  the  problems  may 
well  arise  where  a  proper  neutralist  gov- 
ernment comes  to  power  in  Vietnam,  like 
Kong-Le  in  Laos,  who  from  one  day  as  pro- 
American  turned  into  proneutrallst,  and 
asks  the  United  States  to  get  out.  Then 
what? 

Miss  Higgins.  Then  you  are  saying  that 
you  don't  believe  we  can  break  our  word, 
and  if  we  find  a  solution,  it  has  to  be  within 
a  framework  of  having  kept  our  pledges, 
correct? 

Dr.  Fall.  I  think  the  United  States  Is 
keeping  Its  pledge  right  now. 

Miss  Higgins.  The  Russians  have  an- 
nounced a  very  important  official  visit  to 
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Hanoi.    Is  that  news  that  should  cheer  us 
or  depress  us? 

Dr.  Fall.  I  wish  there  were  a  simple  answer 
to  that.  Personally  I  would  say  that  the  very 
Importance  of  the  Biisslan  mission — Is  not 
that  Kosygln.  the  Prime  Minister  goes,  but 
some  of  the  specialists  in  certain  fields,  such 
as  rocket  forces  for  example,  such  a,s  air 
transport,  such  as  Russian  foreign  aid.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Russians  have  reentered 
southeast  Asia.  As  you  know  after  the  Laoe 
crisis  there  was  a  certain  feeling  in  the  West 
that  the  Russians  had  decided  to  call  it  quits, 
at  least  on  the  southeast  Asia  mainland  and 
perhaps  would  concentrate  on  India  and  In- 
donesia, just  like  the  United  States  might 
decide  to  concentrate  for  her  aid  on  some  key 
countries.  Apparently  as  of  yesterday,  we  are 
facing  a  reentry  of  the  Russians  into  the  field. 
Two  versions  are  likely.  Either  the  Russians 
have  decided  that  the  Chinese  might  be  close 
to  winning  and  can't  afford  to  let  China  go 
away  with  that  victory — or  vice  versa,  the 
Russians  have  decided  that  the  commitment 
may  become  far  bigger  and  rather  than  be 
dragged  into  a  war  on  China's  side,  step  in  to 
facilitate  perhaps  a  imeeting  between  the 
Communist  side  and  the  U.S.  side. 

Miss  HiGCiNS.  You  are  one  of  the  few 
Westerners  who  have  visited  North  Vietnam. 
As  you  know,  many  of  the  Vletcong  deserters 
who  come  over  to  our  side  say  they  come 
over  because  even  the  peasantry  in  turmoil- 
ridden  South  Vietnam  is  better  off  than  the 
peasantry  in  North  Vietnam.  What  Is  your 
observation,  what  Is  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy?    Is  it  as  bad  as  they  paint  It? 

Dr.  Fall.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  to 
North  Vietnam  even  before  the  Communists 
took  over,  so  I  have  a  basis  for  comparison 
In  the  case.  The  country  obvioiisly  is  dreary. 
To  give  you  an  example  there  are  probably 
50  automobiles  in  a  city  of  600,000  people,  like 
Hanoi.  But  one  thing,  the  North  Vietnamese 
sell  one  thing  that  we  can't  beat,  and  that 
Is  peace.  Obviously,  yes,  they  are  behind  the 
rebellion  In  South  Vietnam.  On  the  other 
hand  In  North  Vietnam  a  peasant  doesn't  get 
napalm.  He  works  hard  but  he  stays  alive. 
Point  2.  the  North  Vietnamese  have  built 
up  a  respectable  Industrial  establishment. 
Like  most  Commvmlst  countries  they  try 
hard,  and  at  least  they  have  the  wherewithal 
to  do  It  well. 

Point  3,  the  Communists  have  a  large  army. 
They  have  a  large  army  and  above  all,  right 
now,  they  think  they  are  winning. 

Miss  HiGGiNS.  But  what  about  whether  a 
peasant  in  Vietnam,  as  the  deserters  to  o\ir 
side  say,  is  often  hungry,  is  that  possibly 
true? 

Dr.  Pall.  That  is — they  are  likely  to  have 
short  rations,  but  the  fact  the  man  Is  a  de- 
serter shows  he  is  not  one  of  the  hard  core. 
Mr.  GoR.*LSKi.  Dr.  Fall,  you  said  earlier  that 
we  can  win  in  Vietnam.  How  do  we  do  It? 
If  you  were  in  a  position  of  responsibility  In 
this  country.  If  you  were  determining  foreign 
policy,  what  would  you  do  in  Vietnam  to 
win  that  war? 

Dr.  Fall.  This  is  obviously — we  always  ar- 
rive at  the  professor  who  thinks  he  has  all 
the  solutions.  In  all  serioixsness,  I  think 
that  the  United  States  has  in  southeast  Asia 
the  combination  of  American — the  mix  of 
American  forces  available  makes  an  Ameri- 
can posture,  defense  posture  in  there  credi- 
ble. The  United  States  is  doing  badly — let's 
not  kid  ourselves — on  the  ground  inside 
South  Vietnam.  All  the  mythology  is  by  now 
just  about  gone.  We  know  it.  But  the 
Communists  in  North  Vietnam  still  risk  two 
things,  (a)  an  American  massive  bombard- 
ment which  would  knock  out  those  indus- 
tries— and  this  is  the  only  thing  that  they 
really  did  do  In  the  last  10  years — and  (b) 
the  immediate  Chinese  Communist  counter- 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  which  would  oc- 
cur in  all  likelihood.  In  other  words.  North 
Vietnam  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
North  Korea.  North  Vietnam  is  not — I  re- 
peat, definitely  not — and  probably  the 
Kosygln  visit  shows  this — a  totally  helpless 


Chinese  satellite.  The  North  Vietnamese  did 
not  fight  the  French  for  30  years  and  the 
Americans  now  for  10  just  for  the  joy  of 
selling  out  to  Pelping. 

Mr.  GoRALSKi.  You  don't  believe  that  esca- 
lating the  war  would  be  helpful  at  all  at  this 
stage? 

Dr.  Fall.  This  already  has  been  proved. 
The  U.S.  massive  bombardment  operation  In 
North  Korea  called  Operation  Strangle  was 
an  utter  failure  against  Communist  com- 
munication lines.  The  French  Operation 
Vulture  in  1954,  which  was  designed  to  knock 
out  Conununist  communications  against 
Dienbienphu  was  a  failure.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  bombing  supply  lines  in  the  jungle. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Dr.  Fall,  I  am  not  quite  clear 
as  to  what  you  are  getting  at  In  the  advice 
you  are  giving  here.  You  say  that  the 
United  States  can  wipe  out  industry  in 
North  Vietnam,  I  believe  you  said,  in  24 
hours.  You  say  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  scared  to  death  of  having  the  Chinese 
Communists  come  in.  What  objection  then 
is  there  for  us  to  use  the  force  we  have  to 
hit  them  as  hard  as  we  can,  which  Is  what 
NLxon  and  others  want  to  do? 

Dr.  Fall.  Because  it  is  militarily  meaning- 
less. This  is  exactly  it.  All  we  would  do  is 
knock  out  factories  which  the  Communists 
did  not  have  in  1954  when  they  defeated  the 
French,  and  all  we  would  get  in  return  Is 
probably  14  Communist  divisions  down  our 
necks  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  other  words,  the  fear  of  the  bombard- 
ment, the  fear  of  Chinese  pressure,  and,  of 
course,  vice  versa,  of  American  pressure,  is 
useful  in  diplomatic  confrontation  to  even 
out  the  stakes. 

Militarily  It  Is  nonsense.  Just  look  at  the 
bridge  of  Ban-Ban — incidentally,  at  which  I 
was  shot  at  in  1953 — which  the  Communists 
rebuilt  or  bypassed  Inside  3  days.  This  is  a 
typical  example  of  what  you  can  do  with 
massive  alrpower  in  a  counterinsurgency  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Do  you  say  that  neither  side 
can  win,  or  that  we  can  go  on  and  spend  a 
lot  of  money  there  and  that  we  can't  win; 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  hold  our  own  there? 

Dr.  Fall.  That  is  exactly  it.  Neither  side 
can  win.  This  is  going  to  be  one  of  those 
guerrilla  standoffs,  of  which  we  have  sev- 
eral on  record.  I  come  back  once  more  to 
Algeria — again,  I  repeat,  it  Is  not  the  colo- 
nial comparison;  it  is  a  tactical  comparison. 
The  Algerians  knew — and  I  wSs.  in  1963.  In 
Algeria — that  they  couldn't  lick  the  French 
militarily.  There  wasn't  going  to  be  a  Dien- 
bienphu. And  vice  versa,  the  French  also 
knew  they  weren't  going  to  be  able  to  wipe 
out  the  Algerians.  It  was  out  of  that  stand- 
off that  a  negotiation  came. 

Mr.  Spivak.  But  Dr.  Fall,  we  know  in  this 
country,  for  example,  we  can't  wipe  out 
crime,  and  yet  we  have  to  have  police  de- 
partments to  fight  it,  and  we  have  to  go  right 
on  fighting  it  all  the  time.  This  is  about 
the  situation  that  we  are  in  there.  We  feel 
we  have  to  continue  fighting  whether  or  not 
we  can  win,  even  if  it  is  just  to  keep  things 
stable.    Don't  you  go  along  with  that  theory? 

Dr.  Pall.  I  go  along  with  the  theory  on 
crime,  not  on  counterinsurgency,  for  the 
good  reason  that,  yes,  the  United  States  fights 
crime,  but  not  at  the  price  of  martial  law  in 
the  cities.  Martial  law  Is  rather  considered 
an  extreme  in  anticrlme  fighting.  In  other 
words,  yes,  if  South  Vietnam  were,  by  sheer 
miracle — and  this  would  take  a  long  time — if 
South  Vietnam  tomorrow  morning  were  at 
a  sort  of  guerrilla  standoff  with  the  Com- 
munists, then  after  peace,  after  some  sort  of 
settlement  had  been  arrived  at,  counterin- 
surgency in  the  sound  sense  of  civic  action 
of  local  Improvements  will  come  in  its  own. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Dr.  Fall,  as  a  Frenchman  aren't 
you  thinking  a  little  too  much  of  French 
defeats  and  not  of  American  power? 

Dr.  Fall.  You  may  recall  that  I  used  the 
British  standoff  in  Cyprus.  I  could  add  the 
British  standoff  also  In  Palestine.  Counter- 
insurgency  operations  have  been   lost — the 


Germans  In  Russia  lost  a  counterinsurgency 
operation.  There  were  49  separate  insur- 
gency  wars  since  1900,  and  the  winning  side 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  the  guerrilla,  for 
various  reasons. 

Mr.  LiSACOR.  Dr.  Fall,  to  clarify  what  you 
have  said,  are  you  now  saying  that  there  can 
be  no  winner  and  there  can  be  no  loser  in 
Vietnam,  that  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  have 
a  standoff  there  or  outlast  the  Communists? 
Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Dr.  Fall.  That  is  substantially  correct,  yes, 
Mr.  LiSAGOR.  Well,  one  of  the  penalties  of 
an  expert,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  he  is  always 
having  his  views  quoted  back  at  him.  You 
have  said  that  you  wouldn't  bet  that  the 
United  States  can  win  In  South  Vietnam  at 
save  it  from  a  Communist  takeover.  You 
have  said  that  the  cutting  off  of  weapons 
supply  from  the  north  will  do  very  little  good, 
and  you  also  say  that  if  we  strike  north,  tlie 
Communists  are  likely — the  Chinese  Conunu- 
nists  are  likely  to  enter  the  fray.  Under 
these  conditions  what  kind  of  a  deal  do  you 
see  in  the  making,  except  the  deal  of  total 
surrender,  or  giving  up,  under  conditions 
that  the  Communists  may  impose? 

Dr.  Fall.  Well,  the  whole  point  is — I  will 
come  back  to  what  I  just  said  before,  and 
what  you  quoted  is  right  there  in  line  with 
this — that  the  American  ability  of  striking 
at  North  Vietnam,  in  case  of  a  resumption 
of  any  kind  of  Insurgency  after  a  settlement 
has  been  attained — just  like  in  Korea,  the 
American  capability  of  retaliation  is  not  the 
two  American  divisions  on  the  38th  parallel, 
it  is  the  overall  American  defensive  posture 
in  the  Pacific.  That  is  the  same  thing  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  LisAGOR.  But  I  think  you  said  to  Mr. 
Spivak  that  you  thought  a  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam  would  be  militarily  meaning- 
less. 

Dr.  Fall.  That  is  correct.  In  other  words, 
as  soon  as  the  United  States — let  me  make 
this  quite  clear — as  soon  as  the  United  States 
bombs  North  Vietnam,  there  goes  the  baby 
with  the  bath.  The  North  Vietnamese  lose 
whatever  was  worth  gaining  In  that  fight. 
In  other  words,  to  win  South  Vietnam  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  unless  they  are  totally 
Irrational — and  so  far  they  have  not  been 
In  30  years — would  simply  mean  losing  the 
last  chance  of  making  this  a  net  gain.  To 
get  South  Vietnam  at  the  price  of  every 
North  Vietnamese  city  being  totally  flat- 
tened, even  though  this  is  militarily  mean- 
ingless, makes  it,  of  course,  politically  hope- 
less. 

Mr.  LisAGOR.  What  you  are  saying  is  that 
the  threat  should  be  posed  but  not  the  ac- 
tion. Is  that  it?  In  other  words,  we  should 
try  to  blackmail  North  Vietnam  without  fol- 
lowing through  If  that  becomes  necessary? 
Dr.  Fall.  We,  (a)  yes,  we  should  black- 
mall  North  Vietnam,  (b)  I  would  feel,  ob- 
viously, that  If  the  threat  has  to  be  carried 
out,  we  must  realize  that  its  carrying  out  will 
not  change  substantially  the  military  prob- 
lem. Any  more  than  in  Korea — than  it  did 
In  Korea.  In  other  words,  we  must  realize, 
as — I  think  It  was  the  President,  or  was  it 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  said  it  might 
then  become  a  10-year  operation,  still  with 
the  same  result,  perhaps. 

Miss  HiGGiNs.  But  Is  there  any  such  thing 
m  Asia  as  a  short  guerrilla  war? 

Dr.  Fall.  Some  of  the  guerrilla  wars  like 
In  Malaya,  for  example,  lasted  13  years  at 
the  ratio  of  350,000  troops,  on  the  British 
side,  85,000  of  whom  were  British,  against 
8,000  guerrillas.  In  other  words,  the  BritUh 
were  fighting  at  35  to  1,  and  it  took  them 
13  years.  In  Vietnam  right  now,  the  West- 
ern forces,  the  United  States  advisers,  plus 
Vietnamese,  fight  at  four  and  a  half  to  five 
to  one.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  to  break 
even — not  to  win,  to  break  even — in  a  revo- 
lutionary warfare  operation.  It  takes  a  10 
to  15  to  1  superiority.  In  other  words, 
right  now,  brutally  spoken,  we  don't  have 
the  wherewithal  on  the   ground   to  break 
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even.  So  the  holding  operation  under  those 
ch'cumstances  Is  going  to  be  a  long,  bleed- 
ing operation. 

Miss  HiGciNS.  Do  the  Vletcong,  to  make 
It  perfectly  clear,  have  the  capacity  to  force 
the  military  decision  lix  Vietnam? 

Dr.  Fall.  Not  of  the  Dienbienphu  type, 
no  The  Vletcong  as  we  just  said  before, 
the  Vletcong,  like  the  Algerian  FLN,  for  that 
matter,  or  Mr.  Grlvas,  Colonel  Grivas  on  Cy- 
prus, could  hold  on  for  10  or  15  years. 

Miss  HiGGiNS.  Then  the  only  way  that  they 
could  "win"  would  be  for  us  to  willingly  give 
up  for  political  reasons? 

Dr.  Fall.  No,  there  is  a  second  alternative 
which  I  mentioned  before,  and  I  think  you 
mentioned  it  in  your  interesting  column 
today,  the  fact  is  that  scone  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese leaders  may  pull  a  Kong-Le  on  us. 
They  may  literally,  just  from  one  government 
to  the  next,  finally  come  up  and  say,  "Well, 
thank  you  very  much.  United  States,  this  Is 
where  the  kissing  stops,"  and  the  United 
States  is  then  caught.  So  these  two  alterna- 
tives exist:  Defeat,  or— .In  other  words,  long- 
range  bleeding — or  the  inside  overthrow. 
Mr.  Brooks.  We  have  about  2  minutes. 
Mr.  Goralski.  Dr.  Pall,  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  believe  that  South  Vietnam  is 
not  a  military  problem,  it  is  a  political  prob- 
lem, stability  within  South  Vietnam.  Do  you 
think  that  political  stabljllty  is  possible,  given 
the  situation  today? 
Dr.  Fall.  No. 

Mr.  Goralski.  How  is  It  going  to  be 
achieved?  Who  is  golng^to  come  out  on  top? 
Dr.  Fall.  There  we  come  back  to  the  old 
story  of  instant  democracy.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  area.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  basic  democracy.  We  keep 
forgetting  that  it  was  Mr.  Diem  who  after  30 
years — 40  years  of  elected  village  chiefs, 
abolished  elected  village  chiefs  in  June  1956. 
This  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  I  mean. 
In  other  words,  in  Vietnam  we  have  to  come 
back,  finally,  and  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  start  from  scratch,  if  we  want  to 
stay  in  at  all.  You  are  right,  it  is  a  civilian 
operation.  j 

Mr.  Goralski.  Some'  people  say,  good  or 
bad,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  whether  he  was  an  auto- 
cratic dictator  or  a  George  Washington  of 
Asia,  that  we  probably  would  be  In  a  better 
position  today  had  he  not  been  overthrown 
in  November  1963,  and  the  whole  family 
was  back  in  power.  What  do  you  say  to 
that? 

Dr.  Fall.  By  the  time  Mr.  Diem  was  mur- 
dered we  had  lost  about  the  control  of  two- 
thlrds^  of  the  population  of  Vietnam.  The 
only  thing  that  Mr.  Diem  did  for  us — he 
plastered  over.  The  facade  was  kept  up,  that 
is  right.  In  Saigon  we  didn't  have  any  up- 
risings. The  fact  Is  we  had  lost  over  8,000 
village  chiefs  In  Vietnam  by  that  time.  The 
fact  is  that  of  the  8jO00  strategic  hamlets 
only  1,500  were  viable  by  the  time  he  died. 
This,  neither  the  Buddhists  in  Saigon  nor  the 
CIA  did  it.  It  is  what  Diem  did  to  himself. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Dr.  Fall,  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  present  situation  in  South  Vietnam, 
do  you  think  It  is  possible  to  get  a  stable  gov 
emment  there  now? 
Dr.  Pall.  No  sir. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Not  at  alU.  not  even  a  military 
dictatorship? 

Dr.  F.\ll.  Military  dictatorship  Is  usually  a 
very  poor  substitute  for  stability.  It  just 
establishes,  perhaps,  for  one  time,  the  facade 
of  stability.  Remember  there  are  neutralist 
military  dictatorships. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Dr.  Fall,  I  hate  to  quote  you  to 
yourself,  but  In  a  recent  current  history  ar- 
ticle you  wrote,  "It  should  be  obvious  by  now 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  South 
Vietnam,  everything  Is  Communist  infil- 
trated." Does  that  apply  to  the  government, 
too? 

Dr.  Pall.  Correct. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
have  to  call  that  the  question  and  the  answer 
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because  we  have  run  out  of  time.    Thank 
you  very  much  for  being  with  us.  Dr.  Pall. 


MEDICARE  AND  ELDERCARE. 
CONFUSED  DOMESTIC  ISSUE 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  confused  domestic  issue  in  na- 
tional politics  today  is  the  subject  of 
medicare  and  eldercare.  Neither  of 
these  labels  disclose  the  actual  contents 
of  the  packages  being  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  by  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

It  is  easy  to  hear  opinions  for  or 
against  each  proposal  but  it  is  difficult 

Comparison  of  Major  Provisions  of  the  Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged  Law  With  th« 
Amendments  to  It  Proposed  by  the  Eldercare  Act  of  1965 

h.r.  3727  (congressman  herlong)  ;  h.r.  3728 
(congressmalt  curtis)   and  others 


to  find  a  concise,  factual  analysis  and 
comparison  of  the  bill  popularly  known 
as  medicare — H.R.  l-^and  the  plan  more 
recently  introduced '  known  as  elder- 
care—H.R.  3727  and  H.R.  3728. 

At  my  request,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
myself  and  my  constituents,  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  prepared  an  objective 
analysis  and  comparison  of  these  two 
plans. 

I  realize  that  what  may  emerge  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  may  be  somewhat  different  from 
either  of  these  bills.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  this  analysis  and  com- 
parison widely  disseminated  can  elimi- 
nate such  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
many  people. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  consideration 
of  this  information  will  assist  those  in 
and  out  of  Congress  in  evaluating  the 
specific  legislation  to  be  recommended 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 


EXISTING   LAW 


A.  Brief  summary 


Permits  States  to  Include  In  their  plans 
under  title  I  a  program  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  (MAA);  that  Is,  to  provide  med- 
ical vendor  payments  (pa3rments  directly  to 
the  suppliers  of  medical  services)  for  aged 
persons  who  are  not  old-age  assistance  recip- 
ients, but  whose  Income  and  resources  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  necessary 
medical  services.  The  State  plan  for  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  may  specify  medi- 
cal services  of  broad  scope  and  duration  pro- 
vided that  both  Institutional  (hospitals,  etc.) 
and  nonlnstitutional  (outpatient  clinics, 
etc.)  services  are  Included. 

There  Is  no  dollar  celling,  the  overall 
amount  of  Federal  participation  Is  governed 
by  the  extent  of  the  State  programs.  The 
Federal  share  varies  from  50  percent  (for 
States  with  per  capita  income  equal  to  or 
above  the  national  average)  up  to  80  percent 
for  lower  per  capita  Income  States. 


B.  Eligibility 


Adds  a  new  section  to  title  I  which  would 
authorize  a  State,  at  Its  option,  to  provide 
MAA  In  the  form  of  premium  pajmaents  for 
guaranteed  renewable  private  health  insur- 
ance. Such  coverage  would  have  to  be  made 
available  to  all  aged  residents  in  the  State. 
As  to  MAA  recipients,  there  would  be  State 
and  Federal  participation  In  the  full  cost  of 
the  pajonent.  As  to  Individuals  above  the 
MAA  maxlmiun  income  limit,  there  would 
be  part  payment  by  the  Individual,  In  such 
proportions  (based  on  his  income)  as  the 
State  agency  may  determine,  up  to  such 
higher  level  as  the  State  agency  may  con- 
sider appropriate.  Above  this  level  all  the 
premiums  would  be  paid  by  the  Individual. 
Certification  of  Income  under  oath  shall  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  for  eligibility  pur- 
poses. Increases  Federal  participation  in 
State  MAA  expenditures  by  5  percent  as  to 
that  portion  In  the  form  of  health  insurance 
coverage  under  the  new  section. 

Modifies  MAA  Income  and  resources  test  to 
one  of  Income  alone.  Excepts  from  prohibi- 
tion against  enrollment  fees  and  premium 
charges  the  assistance  provided  under  the 
health  Insiu-ance  coverage  above.  Provides 
that  a  statement  of  income  under  oath  shall 
be  accepted  by  State  agency  as  conclusive 
for  eligibility  purposes. 
for  assistance 


( 1 )  same  as  existing  law; 

(2)  same  as  existing  law; 

(3)  modified  so  that  assistance  would  be 
provided  In  behalf  of  Individuals  whose  In- 
come (rather  than  Income  and  resources)  la 
Insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  necessary 
medical  services. 


To  be  eligible  an  individual — 

(1)  must  have  attained  age  65; 

(2)  must  not  be  a  recipient  of  old-age 
assistance; 

(3)  must  have  income  and  resources,  as 
determined  by  the  State,  insufficient  to  meet 
all  of  the  cost  of  the  medical  services  out- 
lined below.  The  State  plan  must  provide 
reasonable  standards,  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program,  for  determining 
eligibility  and  the  extent  of  assistance. 

C.  Scope  of  benefits 
The  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  for  Same  as  existing  law. 
the  aged  may  specify  medical  services  of  any 
scope  and  duration,  provided  that  both  In- 
stitutional and  nonlnstitutional  services  are 
included.  Federal  participation  is  restricted 
to  vendor  medical  payments:  i.e.,  payments 
made  by  the  States  directly  to  the  doctor, 
hospital,  etc.,  providing  medical  services  on 
behalf  of  the  recipient. 

The  Federal  Government  shares  In  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  the  following  kinds  of 
medical  services: 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  servlceB; 
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Comparison  of  Major  Provisions  of  the  Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged  Law  With  the 
Amendments  to  It  Proposed  by  the  Eldercare  Act  of  1965 — Continued 

H.R.    3727    (CONGRESSMAN  HERLONG)  ;    HJt.   3728 
EXISTING  LAW  (CONGRESSMAN    CURTIS)     AND    OTHERS 

E.  State  plan  requirements — Continued 


3  Must  not  Impose  a  citizenship  requlre- 
ment  which  would  exclude  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  a  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes a  resident  of  the  State. 

4  Must  also  provide,  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  inclusion  of  residents  of  the 
State  who  are  absent  therefrom. 

6  Include  reasonable  standards  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  title  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  for.  and  the  extent  of,  as- 
sistance; and 


3.  Same  as  existing  law. 


4.  Same  as  existing  law. 


6.  If  a  State  has  both  a  program  for  old- 
age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  it  must  be  administered  by  a  single 
State  agency. 


Includes  in  the  amounts  subject  to  Federal 
matching  the  expenditxires  for  insurance  pre- 
miums for  medical  or  any  other  type  of 
remedial  care  or  the  cost  thereof. 


5.  Modified  provision  so  that  State  plan 
must  Include  reasonable  Income  standards 
and  that  a  statement  of  income  under  oath 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  State  agency  (sub- 
ject to  penalties  for  fraud)  as  conclusive. 

6.  Provides  that  the  State  could  designate 
one  State  agency  to  administer  the  portion 
of  the  State  plan  that  relates  to  old-age  as- 
sistance, and  a  separate  State  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  portion  relating  to  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged. 

F.  Use  of  private  health  insurance 

Amend  the  provisions  which  describe  the 
purposes  of  appropriations  to  Include  en- 
cxjuragement  for  "each  State  to  provide  medi- 
cal assistance  for  all  aged  individuals  through 
the  utilization  of  insvu-ance  provided  by 
private  instirance  carriers." 

Adds  a  new  section  under  which  a  State 
with  an  MAA  program  wotild  be  authorized, 
in  its  discretion,  to  provide  the  MAA  In  the 
form  of  premium  payments  for  health  insur- 
ance coverage  under  voluntary  private  health 
Insurance  plans  in  addition  to  providing  the 
assistance  in  the  manner  authorized  under 
existing  law.  A  State  wishing  to  participate 
In  the  program  would  be  required  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  other  arrangements  with 
private  insurance  carriers  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

The  contracts  would  have  to:  (1)  be  guar- 
anteed renewable;  (2)  provide  benefits 
which,  together  with  MAA  benefits  author- 
ized in  existing  law,  include  both  institu- 
tional and  noninstltutional  care;  (3)  estab- 
lish enrollment  periods  not  less  often  than 
once  a  year;  and  (4)  contain  such  other  pro- 
visions as  the  State  agency  determines  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
program. 

If  a  State  provides  an  MAA  program  in  the 
form  of  health  insurance  coverage,  the  same 
coverage  would  have  to  be  available  to  all 
individuals  who  reside  in  the  State  and  who 
are  65  or  over. 

Provides  that  premiums  for  coverage  of 
any  individual  vmder  an  insurance  plan 
would  be  paid  by  the  State  agency  with  the 
following  two  exceptions.  The  State  agency 
could  establish  a  maximum  income  level  at 
least  equal  to  the  highest  level  at  which  an 
individual  may  q\iallfy  under  the  MAA  pro- 
gram in  the  State.  If  the  individual's  in- 
come is  above  this  level,  the  premiums  would 
be  paid  in  part  by  the  individual  and  in  part 
by  the  State  agency  in  proportions  based  on 
the  individual's  income  as  the  State  agency 
may  determine  up  to  a  higher  income  level  as 
the  State  agency  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. If  the  individual's  Income  is  above 
the  higher  level,  he  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  premium  In  full. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  section  "income" 
would  include  gross  Income  as  defined  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  and  in  addition  any 
Interest,  rents,  annuities,  and  other  retire- 
ment payments  from  any  source  which  are 
not  Includible  in  gross  income  as  so  defined. 

Each  individual  covered  under  an  insur- 
ance plan  under  the  program  would  be  re- 
quired to  certify  his  income  to  the  State 
agency  in  a  manner  and  at  such  times  (but 
at  least  once  a  year)  as  the  State  agency  may 
require.  The  State  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  accept  the  certification  as  conclu- 
sive. The  certification  would  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  for  fraud  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 


Health  Insurance  Provisions  of  HJl.  1  and 

S.     1,     89th    Congress     (King-Anderson 

Bill) 

I.  general  description 

Under  social  security  (old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance)  and  railroad  retirement  ad- 
ministrative mechanisms,  provides  (1)  hos- 
pital, -posthospltal  extended  care  (skilled 
n\arsing  home) ,  home  health,  and  outpatient 
diagnostic  services  to  pfit^sons  65  or  over  eligi- 
ble to  receive  (or  receiving)  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  benefits,  financed  by  an 
increase  In  taxes  for  workers  and  employers 
under  these  systems;  (2)  similar  benefits  out 
of  Federal  general  revenue  for  certain  unln« 
sured  individuals  65  or  over. 

In  addition  includes  a  complementary  pri- 
vate health  coverage  provision  which  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  associations  of  in- 
surance carriers  (two  or  more  carriers)  whose 
piirpose  is  to  make  available  to  individuals 
65  and  over,  on  a  nonprofit  basis  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  a  health  benefits  plan  which 
wUl  protect  them  against  the  cost  of  health 
services  which  are  not  covered  vmder  the  so- 
cial security  hospital  insxu^nce  program. 
u.  hospttal  insurance  benefits  for  social 

SECuarrT  and  railroad  retirement  eugi- 

BLES  and  the  uninsured 

A.  Scope  of  benefits:  Benefits  would  con- 
sist of  payments  to  health  facilities  and  orga- 
nizations for  services  rendered  to  eligible  in- 
dividuals. Such  payments  may  be  made  for 
the  following  kinds  of  services : 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  care  for  60  days  per 
benefit  period »  subject  to  deductible  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  national  average  per 
diem  rate  for  such  services  for  1  day. 

2.  Posthospltal  extended  care  (skiUed 
nursing  facility  services)  up  to  60  days  in  a 
benefit  period  after  transfer  from  a  hospital 
in  an  institution  which  has  a  transfer  agree- 
ment with  a  hospital  that  provides  for  timely 
transfer  of  patients  toother  with  appro- 
priate medical  and  other  information. 

3.  Home  health  services  up  to  240  visits  a 
year  (120  visits  in  1966) . 

4.  Outpatient  diagnostic  services — no  du- 
rational limit  but  subject  to  a  deductible 
each  30-day  period  equal  to  one-half  that  for 
Inpatient  hospital  care. 

Effective  dates:  Hospital,  home  health,  and 
outpatient  diagnostic  services  would  be  first 
available  on  jmy  1.  1966,  while  posthospltal 
extended  care  benefits  would  not  be  avail- 
able until  the  following  January. 

B.  Eligibility  for  benefits: 

1.  All  persons  who — 

(a)  are  age  65  or  over;  and 

(b)  are  eligible  to  receive  (or  receiving) 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

2.  All  persons  not  insured  under  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  who  either — 

(a)  have  reached  age  65  before  1968;   or 

(b)  have  reached  age  65  after  1967  if  they 
have  three  quarters  of  coverage  for  each  year 
elapsing  after  1965  and  before  the  year  the|f 
reach  age  65. 

The  operation  of  this  provision  is  Illus- 
trated by  the  following  table . 


lA  period  of  consecutive  days  beginning 
with  the  first  day  an  individual  is  fvunlshed 
with  hospital  or  nursing  home  services  and 
ending  after  he  has  been  out  of  the  hospital 
or  nvu-sing  home  for  90  days.  The  90  days 
need  not  be  consecutive  but  must  occur 
VTlthin  a  period  of  not  more  than  180  con- 
secutive days. 
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Quarters  of  coverage  required  for  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  cash  benefits  as  com- 
pared to  hospital  insurance 


Year  attains 

Men 

Women 

age  65 

OASI 

Hospital 
insurance 

OASI 

Hospital 
insurance 

1967 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

0 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

(') 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

0 

6 

9 

12 

15 

(') 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 . 

1973 

1974- 

>  Same  as  OASI. 

Excluded  from  (2)  would  be  nonresidents 
or  resident  aliens  with  less  than  10  years  In 
the  United  States,  members  of  certain  sub- 
versive organizations,  persons  convicted  of 
certain  subversive  crimes,  and  persons  eligible 
for  benefits  (whether  or  not  they  had  actu- 
.ally  elected  benefits)  under  the  Federal  em- 
ployee or  retired  Federal  employee  health 
plans. 

m.    FINANCING 

1.  In  order  to  finance  health  benefits  for 
social  security  eligibles  (and  for  the  7-per- 
cent benefit  increase  In  cash  benefits  which 
the  bill  also  provides)  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  tax  rate  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees, the  self-employed  and  in  the  maxi- 
mum taxable  earnings  base.  The  wage  base, 
now  $4,800,  would  be  increased  to  $5,600, 
effective  January  1,   1966. 

The  contribution  schedule  of  existing  law 
la  noted  in  parentheses  in  the  following  table 
showing  the  Increases  provided : 

Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Tax  Act 
[In  percent] 


Year 

Employer 

Employee 

Self-em- 
ployed 

1966-67 

4.25  (4.125) 
5. 0    (4. 625) 
5.2    (4.625) 

4.25  (4.125) 
5. 0    (4.  625) 
5.2    (4.625) 

6.4  (6.2) 

7.5  (0.9) 
7.8  (6.9) 

1968-70 

1971  and  after 

Prom  tax  revenues  an  allocation  of  0.60 
percent  of  employer-employee  taxable  wages 
the  first  year  (1966);  0.76  percent  of  taxable 
wages  in  1967  and  1968;  and  0.90  percent  of 
taxable  wages  in  1969  and  subsequent  years 
would  be  made  to  a  separate  Federal  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  Trust  Fund  from  which  all 
health  benefits  and  administrative  expenses 
therefor  would  be  paid.  Similar  allocations 
of  self-employment  tax  revenue  would  be 
made  of  0.45,  0.57,  and  0.675  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act 
an  increase  in  social  security  tax  results  in 
a  comparable  increase  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment tax. 

(2)  For  ineliglbles  imder  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  there  would  t>e  an 
authorization  of  appropriation  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues. 

IV.     COMPLEMENTARY  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE FOR  THE  AGED 

The  bill  provides  complementary  private 
health  coverage  by  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  associations  of  insurance  carriers 
(two  or  more  carriers)  whose  purpose  Is  to 
make  available  to  individuals  65  and  over,  on 
a  nonprofit  basis  and  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
health  benefit  plans  which  will  protect  them 
against  the  cost  of  health  services  which 
are  not  covered  under  the  social  security  hos- 
pital Insurance  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  approve  any  such  plan  if  (1) 
It  furnishes  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will 
provide  for  physician's  services  which 
amount,  on  the  average,  to  not  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  physician's  services 
for  aged  persons  65  years  or  older;   (2)  the 


terms  and  conditions  of  the  plan  are  uni- 
form except  (subject  to  limitations  by  the 
Secretary)  that  there  may  be  variations  in 
different  areas  of  any  State  or  the  United 
States  (a)  in  the  premiums  and  benefits  to 
refiect  differences  in  health  care  costs,  and 
(b)  in  the  timing  of  annual  enrollment 
periods  to  minimize  adverse  selection;  (3) 
the  operation  of  the  association  is  nonprofit 
and,  on  dissolution,  any  assets  remaining, 
after  payment  of  all  obligations,  will  be  paid 
over  to  the  United  States;  (4)  the  association 
will  adhere  to  such  limitations  on  the 
amount  claimed  for  administrative  and 
other  expenses  in  connection  with  the  plan  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  in  order  to  hold 
such  expenses  within  reasonable  limits;  and 
(5)  any  additional  health  benefits  for  sale  In 
connection  with  an  approved  plan  will  be 
offered  in  a  manner  which  enables  prospec- 
tive subscribers  clearly  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  plans. 

The  plan  must  be  approved,  without 
change,  by  the  State  insurance  agencies  in  a 
majority  of  the  States  or  in\ States  with  a 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  is  offered  for  sale  in  States  other 
than  those  who  have  approved  it  without 
change,  this  must  be  done  only  with  such 
modifications  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  such  State  in- 
surance agency  as  are  deemed  reasonable  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  Sherman  (Anti-Trust)  Act  (other  than 
so  much  thereof  as  relates  to  any  agreements 
to  boycott,  coerce,  or  intimidate  or  any  act 
of  boycott,  coercion,  or  intimidation),  the 
Clajrton  Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  and  the  antitrust  laws  of  any  State 
shall  not  apply  to  the  operations  of  such 
associations  who  are  concerned  exclusively 
with  offering  for  sale,  selling,  or  administer- 
ing any  approved  plan. 

If,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  finds  an  association  has 
not  complied  substantially  with  the  above 
requirements,  the  antitrust  law  exemptions 
will  not  be  operative.  Any  carrier  which 
falsely  represents  that  it  is  selling  an  ap- 
proved plan  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  Any  denial  of  approval  of  a  plan 
(or  subsequent  withdrawal  of  approval)  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 


ORDER  CLOSINQ  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FACILITIES  SHOULD 
BE  RESCINDED 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation  are  urging 
President  Johnson  to  rescind  his  order 
closing  11  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals, 4  domiciliarles,  and  17  regional 
offices. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues,  and  Senator  Scott,  I  wish  to 
submit  a  resolution  that  has  been 
adopted  today : 

Resolution  Regarding  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  Closing 

Whereas  the  present  administration  has 
issued  orders  to  close  11  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  4  domiciliarles  and  17 
regional  offices  prior  to  June  30,  1965;  and 

Whereas  more  than  6,000  hospital  and 
domiciliary  beds  will  be  eliminated  and  more 


th3,n  6,000  Federal  employees  wUl  be  affected 
by  the  closings;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  haa 
admitted  that  the  $23,500,000  estimated 
savings  will  not  in  fact  be  saved  but  will  in 
part  pay  for  nursing  care  beds  authorized 
by  Congress;  and 

Whereas  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  u 
expressed  in  Public  Law  88-450  that  the 
4,000  authorized  nursing  care  beds  were  to 
be  in  addition  to  the  hospital  and  domiclliarv 
beds  already  being  operated;  and 

Whereas  the  administration  is  reducing 
beds  presently  devoted  to  the  active  medic^ 
care  of  veterans  to  accommodate  the  nursing 
care  beds  which  Congress  intended  to  be 
supplemental  to  the  beds  currently  beine 
operated;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans*  Administration  has 
been  unable  to  adequately  Justify  its  reasona 
for   closing   these   facilities;    and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
informed  the  Congress  that  the  stated  goal 
of  the  Great  Society  is  "to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all"  and  he  also  stated  "we 
must  strengthen  our  Nation's  health  facili- 
ties and  services";  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  It- 
self has  termed  its  domiciliary  as  an  institu- 
tion which  provides  a  home — bed,  board,  and 
incidental  medical  care — for  men  who  are  so 
disabled  that  they  cannot  support  them- 
selves; and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  3,000  domi- 
ciliary beds  devoted  to  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  indigent  war  veterans,  a  majority 
of  whom  are  chronically  ill  and  unemploy- 
able, is  inconsistent  with  the  stated  goals  of 
the  Great  Society;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  President's  alleged 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  poverty-stricken 
residents  of  Appalachia,  his  closing  order  will 
eliminate  139  sorely  needed  Federal  Jobs 
from  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  located 
In  the  heart  of  Appalachia:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  congressional  dele- 
gation, do  deplore  and  condemn  this  callous 
and  wanton  disregard  of  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  sick,  needy,  and  aging  veteran  as 
refiected  in  the  administration's  order  clos- 
ing 17  regional  offices,  11  hospitals,  and  4 
domiciliarles:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  t>e  urged  to  reconsider  this  ill-advised 
action  and  rescind  the  order  closing  these 
facilities  so  that  the  Nation's  veterans  may 
continue  to  receive  the  high  quality  of  med- 
ical care  and  services  that  their  sacrifices  on 
behalf  of  our  national  security  have  earned. 
Hugh    Scott.    U.S.    Senate;    James   G. 
Fulton,  27th  District;  John  P.  Sayloe, 
22d  District;   Willard  S.  Curtin,  5th 
District;  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  17th 
District;  Joseph  M.  McDade,  10th  Dis- 
trict;   G.   Robert   Watkins,   7th  Dis- 
trict; Robert  J.  Corbett,  18th  District; 
Paul  B.  Dague,  9th  District;  John  C 
KuNKEL,     16th     District;     J.     Irvino 
Whallet,    12th    District;    Richard   S. 
Schweiker,   13th  District;   Albert  W. 
Johnson,  23d  District. 


LEGISLATION   TO   ELIMINATE  TAX 
ON  INCOME  FROM  E-BONDS 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAPCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  of  benefit  to  the 
little  man  whose  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  who  wants  to  help  his  country  and 
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provide  a  degree  of  security  for  his  old 
age,  and  who  chooses  investment  in  Gov- 
ernment E-bonds  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing these  ends.  My  bUl  would 
exempt  from  income  tax  the  interest 
from  E  bonds,  provided  they  are  held  at 
least  until  their  maturity  and  further 
provided  that  the  income  tax  has  not 
been  paid  on  them  annually. 

Unwittingly  perhaps,  we  have  abused 
this  ordinary  citizen  who  has  responded 
to  the  appeals  to  his  patriotism  and 
bought  these  familiar  Government  obli- 
gations. Large  investors  do  not  go  into 
E-bonds;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  limit  the 
amount  that  can  be  bought  in  any  year. 
The  Treasury  Department  tells  me  that 
60  percent  of  these  bonds  are  sold 
through  payroll  savings  plans. 

Since  1940  the  dollar  has  lost  55  cents 
through  erosion  of  its  purchasing  pow- 
er, and  43  cents  since  1945.  In  the  past 
lo' years  the  loss  has  been  14  cents.  But 
that  is  not  bad  enough,  paying  back  de- 
preciated dollars  for  whole  ones  invested. 
When  the  inevitable  emergency  arises 
and  the  long-held  bonds  are  cashed,  the 
accumulated  income  dissipates  under  the 
impact  of  the  accumulated  income  tax. 
Had  he  been  more  sophisticated,  the  little 
bondholder  could  have  bought  munici- 
pal bonds  and  avoided  the  tax  bite.  But 
with  E  bonds,  we  pay  him  back  in  de- 
teriorated currency,  and  normally  tax 
all  his  income  at  once. 

It  is  in  the  Government's  interest  to 
sell  as  many  of  these  E-bonds  as  it  can. 
It  is  in  the  Government's  interest  to  have 
the  purchasers  hold  them  until  matu- 
rity. It  is  also  in  the  Government's  inter- 
est to  treat  the  little  purchaser  fairly  so 
that  he  will  value  the  Government's 
word  and  honor  its  obligations.  My  bill 
should  help  on  all  these  counts.  Its  cost 
in  lost  revenue  is  estimated  at  $100  mil- 
lion, which  is  small  compared  to  the  ex- 
cise tax  cuts  which  are  being  considered 
to  reduce  the  burden  on  purchasers  of 
many  items,  including  luxuries.  I  real- 
ize that  there  no  longer  seems  to  be  a 
public  policy  of  encouraging  thrift,  but 
even  those  officials  whose  careers  are 
built  on  public  borrowing  should  see  the 
desirability  of  encouraging  the  purchas- 
ers of  Government  bonds. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  TAX- 
PAYERS BECAUSE  SUFFICIENT 
FUNDS  WERE  NOT  WITHHELD 
FROM  THEIR  PAYCHECKS 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  thie  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legisJation  to  assist  the 
thousands  of  taxpayere  who.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  now  find  themselves 
In  a  most  difficult  position  because  suf- 
ficient funds  were  not  withheld  from 
their  paychecks  during  the  past  year  to 
meet  their  Federal  income  tax  obliga- 
tions. 

As  the  April  15  deadline  for  filing  Fed- 
eral tax  returns  nears,,  I  fully  expect  that 


evei-y  Member  of  this  great  body  will  be 
receiving  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
test mail  from  unsuspecting  constituents 
who  have  discovered  that  they  owe  much 
more  in  Federal  income  taxes  than  antic- 
ipated. 

The  bulk  of  the  letters  would  not  be 
from  what  I  refer  to  as  the  hard-core  tax 
complainers  who  want  all  the  many  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  do  not  want  to  pay  their  share  for 
them.  They  will  be  from  solid,  upstand- 
ing citizens — your  neighbors  and  mine — 
who  recognize  their  obligations  and  are 
conscientious  about  meeting  them. 

The  much-publicized  recent  tax  cut 
was  passed  because  many  of  us  felt  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  the  stimulant  needed 
to  "beef  up"  the  economy.  Since  the 
President  gave  Congress  his  assurance 
that  he  would  make  every  effort  to  reduce 
Federal  spending,  an  assurance  that  we 
demanded  before  we  would  give  our  ap- 
proval to  the  measure,  I  voted  for  the  bill 
because  I  could  envision  the  good  that 
would  undoubtedly  come  from  it. 

However,  at  that  time,  many  of  us 
warned  that  there  should  not  be  an  im- 
mediate drastic  cut  in  the  withholding 
rate.  We  said,  and  rightly  so,  that  the 
cuts  should  be  gradual  and  that  the 
American  public  should  be  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  procedure  being  fol- 
lowed and  the  probable  result.  Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps  because  of  the  then- 
pending  presidential  election,  this  advice 
was  not  heeded.  Now,  it  is  the  innocent 
taxpayer  who  is  suffering  the  conse- 
quences. 

As  we  all  know,  the  full  reduction  in 
the  withholding  tax  rate  was  put  into 
effect  immediately  whereas  the  tax  cut 
itself  was  not  handled  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  rather  in  two  stages.  What  has 
resulted  is  that  Mr.  Average  Taxpayer, 
accustomed  either  to  getting  a  small  re- 
fund or  of  paying  a  few  dollars  to  meet 
his  total  tax  obligation,  now  finds  that 
he  will  have  to  pay  several  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  be- 
cause of  the  underwithholding. 

It  is  not  just  a  few  people  who  will  find 
themselves  in  this  hole.  The  situation 
is  so  widespread  that  many  finance  com- 
panies are  placing  large  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers  in  an  effort  to  attract 
to  their  place  of  business  the  many  indi- 
viduals who  will  be  borrowing  funds  to 
meet  their  tax  obligation. 

Clearly,  if  something  can  be  done  to 
assist  these  people,  we  should  do  it.  The 
measure  that  I  have  introduced  will  give 
these  taxpayers  temporary  relief  by  per- 
mitting them  to  defer  payment  of  one- 
half  of  their  remaining  1964  tax  obliga- 
tion until  April  15,  1966.  Because  of  the 
ever-increasing  Federal  expenditures, 
the  occasion  seldom  arises  in  which  we 
can  give  American  taxpayers  a  break. 
Here  is  our  opportunity.  They  deserve 
this  break,  and  I  believe  that  we  should 
give  it  to  them. 


CLEVELAND     IMMIGRATION 
HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  ^FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, February  20,  1965,  I  provided  an 
opportunity  for  interested  organizations 
and  individuals  in  Greater  Cleveland  to 
express  their  views  on  the  major  issues 
related  to  pending  immigration  legisla- 
tion. A  public  hearing  was  held  in  the 
Cleveland  Federal  Building  to  which  I 
invited  public  oflBcials,  the  leaders  of  the 
major  religious  faiths,  the  ofiBcers  of  in- 
terested organizations,  and  the  public  at 
large.  To  assist  in  crystalizing  the  major 
issues  involved,  I  prepared  a  10-point 
questionnaire  which  was  mailed  in  ad- 
vance to  all  individuals  requesting  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  at  the  hearing. 

In  addition,  copies  of  the  questionnaire 
were  mailed  in  advance  to  the  following 
elements  of  community  leadership  re- 
questing cooperation  in  the  survey: 

First.  The  press,  including  foreign 
language  and  weekly  community  news- 
paper editors. 

Second.  Immigration  committees  of 
two  bar  associations. 

Third.  Leaders  of  organized  labor. 

Fourth.  Selected  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Fifth.  Leaders  of  nationality  organiza- 
tions. 

Sixth.  Women's  organizations. 

Seventh.  Selected  individuals  based 
upon  their  publicly  expressed  interest  in 
immigration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  that  none  of 
this  activity  was  at  Government  expense. 
The  public  hearing  in  Cleveland  was  in- 
tended to  provide  me  with  the  views  of 
my  constituents  and  those  of  recognized 
leaders  in  the  greater  Cleveland  com- 
munity on  this  vital  public  issue.  All 
costs  involved,  including  mailing,  print- 
ing, and  the  expenses  of  my  staff  mem- 
bers who  accompanied  me  to  Cleveland 
were  borne  by  me  personally. 

The  results  of  that  hearing  and  the 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  question- 
naire are  both  revealing  and  encourag- 
ing. Returns  of  the  questionnaire  have 
now  exceeded  90  percent  and  the  results 
are  confirmatory  of  the  testimony  taken 
in  the  public  hearing  of  February  20, 
1965. 

In  my  judgment,  greater  Cleveland  is 
reflective  of  the  majority  of  the  metro- 
politan centers  of  our  country.  It  rep- 
resents a  cross  section  of  the  people  who 
have  built  our  covmtry  and  whose  hopes, 
ideals,  and  aspirations  sustain  us  in  these 
troubled  times. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  survey 
pointed  at  the  major  issues  are  as 
follows : 

The  first  question  was  whether  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  im- 
migrants we  admit  each  year.  This  is 
pertinent  because  under  the  present  law 
and  the  pending  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration, there  is  no  limit  set  on  the 
number  of  immigrants  to  be  admitted — 
89  percent  held  there  should  be  a  limit 
set  while  11  percent  held  no  limit  should 
be  set. 

The  second  question  was  whether  the 
present  rate  of  300.000  immigrant  ad- 
missions a  year  was  about  right,  too 
high,  or  too  low.  This  is  pertinent  be- 
cause there  is  disagreement  on  how 
many  immigrants  we  should  admit  each 
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year  and  many  people  hesitate  to  esti- 
mate how  many  we  can  assimilate  at  this 
advanced  stage  of  our  national  develop- 
ment— 55  percent  held  that  the  present 
rate  is  about  right,  13  percent  felt  it  was 
too  high  and  32  percent  held  it  was  too 
low. 

The  third  question  was  whether  Con- 
gress should  set  the  limit  by  law  on  the 
number  of  immigrants  we  admit.  This 
is  pertinent  because  as  I  have  said  pre- 
viously neither  the  present  law  nor  the 
pending  administration  proposals  sets  a 
limit.  Further,  Congress  is  responsible 
for  regulating  immigration  into  the 
United  States  and  thereby  has  responsi- 
bility for  quantitative  as  well  as  qualita- 
tive controls — 79  percent  held  that  Con- 
gress should  set  a  limit  by  law  on  im- 
migration admission  while  21  percent 
felt  Congress  should  not  set  a  limit  by 
law. 

The  fourth  question  was  whether  the 
President  should  be  delegated  authority 
^to  decide  the  limit  and  how  visas  should 
D»->  distributed  between  countries  and 
clashes  of  aliens.  This  is  pertinent  be- 
cause the  pending  administration  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  delegation  of  this  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dents—64  percent  held  that  Congress 
should  not  delegate  that  authority  while 
36  percent  felt  Congress  should  so  dele- 
gate. Among  the  36 -percent  group  there 
were  a  number  who  qualified  their  an- 
swer with  such  statements  as,  "to  meet 
emergencies  only^"  or,  "to  cut  down  when 
unemployment  is  high,"  and  similar  qual- 
ifiers. 

The  fifth  question  was  a  multiple 
choice  type,  between  preferences  which 
should  regulate  issuance  of  visas.  Five 
choices  were  offered  with  the  request 
they  be  marked  1  to  5  based  on  priority 
to  be  given.  This  is  pertinent  because 
there  is  disagreement  as  to  what  cri- 
teria should  be  used  to  determine  how 
visas  should  be  allocated  among  the  var- 
ious classes  of  aliens  applying  for  ad- 
mission. Here  67  percent  held  that  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  citizens  shoijld  have  first 
preference  while  only  10  percent  felt 
Communist  oppressed  should  have  first 
preference  while  only  10  percent  felt 
skilled  workers  should  have  first  pref- 
erence. The  other  choices,  relatives  of 
aliens  living  in  the  United  States,  and 
semiskilled  workers  were  not  rated  as  a 
first  preference  by  any  of  the  respond- 
ents. Further  details  on  the  breakdown 
of  this  multiple-choice  question  are  ap- 
pended to  my  remarks. 

The  sixth  question  was  whether  the 
individual  receiving  the  questionnaire 
was  aware  that  nonquota  immigrant 
visas  had  doubled  quota  immigrant  visas 
during  the  past  10  years.  This  is  perti- 
nent because  of  the  public  confusion  on 
quota  immigration  and  the  popular  but 
false  belief  that  the  quota  system  regu- 
lated immigration  into  the  United 
States — 63  percent  stated  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  nonquota  immi- 
gration has  doubled  quota  immigration 
while  37  percent  said  they  were  aware 
of  this  fact. 

The  seventh  question  was  whether  the 
national  origins  quota  system  should  be 
repealed  or  retained  in  law.    This  is  per- 


tinent because  President  Johnson  has 
called  for  repeal  as  the  basic  and  over- 
riding purpose  of  his  message  to  Con- 
gress for  immigration  reform — 88  per- 
cent held  for  repeal  and  12  percent  for 
retention  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system. 

The  eighth  question  was  whether  we 
should  continue  open  and  unrestricted 
immigration  by  natives  of  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  or  whether 
they  should  be  treated  like  all  other 
alien  applicants  for  admission.  This  is 
pertinent  for  several  reasons.  First 
there  is  the  basic  question  of  discrimi- 
nation. When  the  quota  system  was 
adopted  40  years  ago,  natives  of  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
made  nonquota;  that  is,  except  from  the 
quota  system  based  upon  national  ori- 
gin. This  exemption  was  based  strictly 
on  the  accident  of  place  of  birth  just  as 
the  limit  set  for  quota  countries  is  today 
criticized  because  of  the  controlling  fac- 
tor of  accident  of  place  of  birth.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  upon  Congress 
to  remove  from  the  law  those  factors 
which  prejudge  an  applicant  for  admis- 
sion based  upon  the  place  where  he  was 
born  or  how  he  spells  his  name.  Fur- 
ther, nonquota  immigration  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  been  averaging 
110,000  admissions  a  year  for  the  past 
10  years,  with  the  prospect  that  this 
figure  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  years 
ahead — 91  percent  held  that  natives  of 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
who  seek  admission  should  be  treated 
like  all  other  alien  applicants,  while  9 
percent  favored  a  continuation  of  the 
present  nonquota  privileges.  However, 
almost  half  of  the  9  percent  favoring  a 
continuation  of  nonquota  status  quali- 
fied their  reply  by  stating  some  special 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  Can- 
ada. 

The  ninth  question  was  whether  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
refugees  we  admit  each  year.  This  is 
pertinent  because  the  administration 
proposal  calls  for  broad  authority  from 
Congress  to  admit  refugees  under  a  ques- 
tionable "parole"  status,  with  no  indica- 
tion as  to  how  many  wiU  be  admitted 
and  who  specifically  would  qualify  as  a 
refugee.  Further,  there  appears  to  be 
some  reasonable  concern  that  bona  fide 
refugees  might  get  lost  in  the  maze  of  ad- 
ministrative determinations  forecast  by 
calm  observers  should  Congress  grant  to 
the  Attorney  General  this  broad  author- 
ity on  refugee  admissions — 84  percent 
held  that  there  should  be  a  limit  set  on 
the  nxmiber  of  refugees  we  admit  while 
16  percent  favored  no  limit. 

The  10th  question  was  whether  Con- 
gress should  provide  safeguards  in  law 
to  prevent  immigrants  from  competing 
for  jobs  which  American  workers  can 
fill.  This  is  pertinent  because  of  present 
unemployment,  our  job  retraining  pro- 
grams to  help  native  Americans  meet  the 
demands  of  automation  and  the  ex- 
pressed concerns  of  rank-and-file  work- 
ers, many  among  the  unemployed,  that 
newly  arrived  immigrants  will  compete 
with  them  for  employment  opportunities. 
Further,  there  are  the  concerns  of  native 
Americans  who  are  now  preparing  them- 


selves for  skilled  occupations  and  who 
will  have  their  first  real  chance  to  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis  for  the  better 
paying  jobs — 57  percent  felt  Congress 
should  provide  safeguards  to  prevent  job 
competition  from  newly  arrived  im. 
migrants,  while  43  percent  held  that 
Congress  should  not  provide  such  safe- 
guards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  im- 
migration reform  is  an  emotionally 
charged  public  issue.  The  advocates  of 
far-reaching  reforms,  though  well  in- 
tended, are  frequently  blind  to  the  reali- 
ties which  Congress  must  face  up  to  in 
meeting  its  obligation  to  regulate  inunl- 
gration  into  the  United  States.  More- 
over, I  have  found  that  very  few  of  the 
reformers  have  a  full  grasp  of  the  impli- 
cations of  the  reforms  they  advocate. 
Similarly,  opponents  of  any  reform  in 
the  present  program,  though  well  in- 
tended, are  frequently  blind  to  the  need 
to  correct  abuses  and  inequities  which 
have  "termited"  their  way  into  the  pro- 
gram over  a  period  of  years.  Moreover, 
I  have  found  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
advocates  of  status  quo  have  any  clear 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
opposition  to  change  is  being  used  to  pre- 
vent Congress  from  establishing  an  im- 
migration policy  based  upon  the  govern- 
ing directives  of  clear-cut  law. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  offer  these 
rather  elementary  examples: 

Those  who  oppose  the  national  origins 
quota  system  have  been  molded  into  ad- 
vocates of  open  and  largely  unrestricted 
immigration.  I  do  not  charge  they  are 
aware  of  their  predicament,  I  only  state 
the  reality  of  their  position. 

Those  who  advocate  maintaining  the 
national  origins  quota  system  have  been 
molded  Into  opponents  of  reasonable 
efforts  to  establish  a  selective  immigra- 
tion policy  with  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  controls,  under  directives  of 
law  which  recognize  the  practical  de- 
mands of  life  in  the  United  States  in  the 
1960's.  The  irony  is  that  those  who  fight 
for  a  status  quo  in  the  immigration  field 
are  in  fact  fighting  for  an  extension  of 
nonquota  immigration  which  means  a 
policy  of  open  and  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion. I  do  not  charge  that  all  advocates 
of  the  status  quo  are  aware  of  their  pre- 
dicament, I  only  state  the  reality  of  their 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  interest 
expressed  by  many  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  questionnaire  I  utilized  to  canvass 
opinion  on  the  major  issues  related  to 
pending  immigration  legislation,  I  in- 
clude a  copy  of  the  form  used  together 
with  a  tabulation  of  the  replies  thereto: 

Questionnaire  for  Cleveland  Hearings 

1.  Should  there  be  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  Immigrants  we  admit  each  year?  Yes,  89 
percent.    No,  11  percent. 

2.  We  are  now  admitting  approximately 
300.000  Immigrants  each  year.  Do  you  think 
this  number  is:  About  right,  55  percent;  too 
high,  13  percent;  too  low,  32  percent. 

3.  Should  Congress  set  the  limit  by  law  on 
the  number  of  Immigrants  we  admit?  Yes, 
79  percent.     No,  21  percent. 

4.  Should  the  President  be  delegated  au- 
thority to  decide  the.  limit  and  how  visas 
are  to  be  distributed  between  countries  and 
classes  of  aliens?  Yes,  36  percent.  No,  64 
I>ercent. 
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for 


5   Approximately  1  million  alien  applicants 
admission    are    now    pending.      Among 

(In  percent] 


these,  whom  do  you  feel  should  have  pref- 
erence (list  in  order  of  priority,  1  to  5)  : 


Choice 


Relatives  of  U.S.  citizens.. 

RdatfvS'^oUUens'llvlngin  Utdited  States. 

SemlskiUefi  workers .-- 

Victims  of  Communist  persecution 


Total. 


1st  prefer- 
ence 


e  Were  you  aware  that  during  the  last  10 
years  nonquota  immigrant  visas  (1,774.367) 
have  doubled  quota  immigrant  visas  (948,- 
344)?    Yes,  37  percent.     No,  63  percent. 

7.  Do  you  favor  repeal,  88  percent,  or  re- 
tention, 12  percent,  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system? 

8.  Should  natives  of  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  who  wish  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  States: 

(a)  Have  open,  unrestricted  admission? 
9  percent. 

(b)  Be  treated  like  6ll  other  alien  appli- 
cants for  admission?    91  percent. 

9.  Should  there  be  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  refugees  we  admit  each  year?  Yes,  84 
percent.   No,  16  percent. 

10.  Should  Congress  provide  safeguards  in 
law  to  prevent  immigrants  from  competing 
for  jobs  which  American  workers  can  fill? 
Yes,  57  percent.    No,  4$  percent. 

Name < 

Address ; 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  very  happy  xo 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  very  full  and  il- 
luminating statement  with  regard  to  the 
subject  of  immigration.  I  recognize  that 
the  gentleman  as  chairman  of  the  im- 
portant Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
has  an  extremely  important  task  before 
him  in  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  hearings  on  leg- 
islation because  I  know  that  I  and  other 
Members  are  getting  a  great  deal  of  mail 
on  the  subject.  What  is  the  schedule 
with  regard  to  the  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration bill  or  other  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  immigration? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  In  the  latter  part  of 
January  or  early  February,  I  took  the 
floor  and  made  an  announcement  that 
hearings  would  commence  on  February 
16.  But  I  was  unable  to  have  the  hear- 
ings because  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  scheduled  hearings 
for  the  full  committee  on  the  subject  of 
the  presidential  inabiUty,  and  I  had  to 
wait  until  there  was  an  opportunity  to 
hold  hearings  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  full  committee.  So  that  the 
first  hearing  is  scheduled  for  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service.  The  first  witness  will 
be  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach.  We  hope  to  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  with  witnesses  from 
the  executive  departments,  from  the  op- 
erating level  and  then  to  organizations, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  the  public.  Of 
course,  we  will  have  to  have  these  hear- 


67 

10 

0 

0 

23 


100 


2d  prefer- 
ence 


29 
30 
18 
4 
10 


100 


3d  prefer- 
ence 


6 

30 
34 

7 
23 


100 


4th  prefer- 
ence 


0 
33 
31 
2-2 
14 


100 


5th  prefer- 
ence 


0 

0 

19 

70 

11 


100 


ings  completed  and  we  will  probably 
have  to  set  up  a  schedule  which  will  re- 
quire people  to  present  their  statements 
but  to  analyze  them  briefly  so  that  we 
will  be  able  to  interrogate  them  and  so 
eventually  get  these  hearings  concluded. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
why  the  gentleman  has  to  incur  personal 
expenses  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tionnaire and  travel?  I  did  not  under- 
stand exactly  what  it  was,  but  I  imder- 
stood  the  gentleman  to  say  that  he  had 
to  incur  personal  expenses  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  unfortunate  if  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  was  interested  in 
securing  the  views  of  my  constituents 
and  those  of  leadership  elements  of 
Greater  Cleveland  on  the  10  major  is- 
sues involved  in  pending  immigration 
legislation.  Accordingly  I  felt  I  should 
cover  the  costs  involved  from  my  per- 
sonal funds. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS  OF 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
stTNAGA).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  2,  1965,  is  the  lOOth  anniversai-y 
of  2  of  the  20  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  On 
March  2,  1865,  just  before  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  House  separated  the 
appropriating  and  banking  and  currency 
duties  from  its  oldest  committee — the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — and  as- 
signed them  to  the  two  new  committees. 
While  the  occasion  would  not  of  Itself 
engage  the  general  attention  of  the  House 
or  the  country,  and  while  whatever  is 
said  here  will  quickly  pass  beyond  re- 
call, a  lOOth  birthday  is  nonetheless 
something  of  a  milestone.  I  therefore 
thought  the  occasion  sufficient  to  per- 
mit a  brief  intrusion  to  make  some  frag- 
mentary public  notes  about  it,  with  per- 
haps some  quick  glimpses  of  background 
and  highlights  from  the  past. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  a 
comparative  youngster  to  its  progenitor, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  dates  from  the  beginning  in  1789 


as  a  select  committee  and  from  1802  as 
a  standing  committee.  And  it  is  con- 
siderably yoimger  than  most  of  the  other 
standing  committees  of  the  House. 

THE   KABT.Y   PRACTICE 

In  the  very  earUest  days  of  the  House 
there  was  recognition  of  the  need  for 
compartmentalization  of  the  labors.  Se- 
lect committees  were  the  usual  organ 
through  which  investigations  were  made 
and  legislation  drawn  and  brought  to  the 
House,  but  with  the  inevitable  increase 
in  business  the  tendency  was  to  a  system 
of  standing  committees.  The  early  re- 
luctance to  standing  committees  was  evi- 
dently rooted  in  a  general  distrust  of  an 
entrenching  influence;  a  select  commit- 
tee expired  upon  discharge  of  the  par- 
ticular assignment. 

Until  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
was  created  in  1865,  all  "general"  appro- 
priation bills  were  controlled  in  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means — also  in  charge  of  revenue  meas- 
ures and  some  other  classes  of  substantive 
legislation.  The  rivers  and  harbors  bill, 
first  enacted  as  a  separate  bill  in  1826, 
was  outside  the  main  appropriation  pat- 
tern; it  was  not  regarded  as  a  "general" 
bill  during  this  period  and  was  then 
handled  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
It  was  made  a  general  bill  in  1879,  and 
while  it  continued  to  be  prepared  in  the 
legislative  committee  the  rule  required 
the  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  recommendation. 

MTJLTIPLICrrY    OP   BILLS 

In  the  first  years,  a  single  general  ap- 
propriation bill  met  the  needs.  The  first 
bill,  in  1789,  appropriated  $639,000  and 
covered  13  lines  of  the  printed  statutes. 
Five  years  later,  in  1794,  the  Army  was 
supplied  in  a  separate  bill,  then  the  Navy 
in  1799,  and  so  on  until  in  1865  there 
were  10  bills  passed  over  to  the  new  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  not  counting 
the  deficiency  bill  or  bills — again,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill.  To- 
day, there  are  12  general  bills  in  addition 
to  supplemental  and  deficiencies  as 
required. 

THE  MONET  POWER 

By  all  accounts,  and  understandably, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
the  most  powerful  committee  in  Con- 
gress. It  had  initial  jurisdiction  of  the 
two  cardinal  powers  of  taxation  and 
appropriation.  PubUc  money  is  the  mo- 
tive power  of  government,  the  substance 
without  which  not  even  the  smallest  or 
most  elementary  function  of  government 
can  find  expression.  The  power  of  the 
purse  is  the  one  certain,  undeniable,  and 
continuous  weapon  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Congress  for  effective  control  of  the 
branches  of  government.  As  one  noted 
man  wrote  in  the  last  century: 

If  our  Republic  were  blotted  from  the  earth 
and  from  the  memory  of  mankind,  and  If  no 
record  of  Its  history  sxirvlved,  except  a  copy 
of  our  revenue  laws  and  our  appropriation 
bills  for  a  single  year,  the  political  philos- 
opher would  be  able  from  these  materials 
alone  to  reconstruct  a  large  part  of  our  his- 
tory, and  sketch  with  considerable  accuracy 
the  character  and  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

CREATION  or  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

But  if  in  1860  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  invested  with  great  power 
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and  influence  it  was,  by  all  accoiuits,  also 
heavily  laden  with  work.  Reports  relate 
the  resistance  of  the  committee  to  sugges- 
tions that  its  work  be  divided.  The  ad- 
vent of  civil  war  brought  unprecedented 
additional  work.  It  was  said  the  commit- 
tee labored  days  and  nights,  weekdays, 
and  Sundays.  Near  the  war's  end,  the 
need  for  a  separate  committee  on  appro- 
priations could  apparently  no  longer  be 
denied. 

Accordingly,  on  March  2,  1865,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
38th  Congress,  the  House  adopted  a  res- 
olution creating  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  new  committee — six 
Republicans  and  three  Democrats — was 
appointed  en  December  11,  1865,  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  39th  Congress,  and 
first  reported  the  general  appropriation 
bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1867.  By  1920, 
the  number  had  grown  to  21.  It  was 
changed  that  year  to  35  and  gradually 
increased  to  50  by  1951  where  it  has  since 
remained — 30  majority,  20  minority,  the 
largest  in  Congress;  currently,  the  divi- 
sion is  34  majority,  16  minority. 

One  almost  immediately  notes  several 
striking  things  about  the  debate  that  day 
here  on  the  floor.  Here  was  fundamen- 
tal relocation  of  the  custody  of  perhaps 
the  mightiest  of  all  legislative  powers. 
Yet  an  air  of  quiet  resignation  seemed  to 
prevail. 

Most  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  House 
who  spoke  on  the  measure  expressed 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  separating 
the  expenditure  function  from  the  rev- 
enue function.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  then 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Republican  leader  in  the 
House — and  destined  to  become  the  first 
chairman  of  Appropriations — thought 
the  proposition  of  doubtful  propriety; 
that  the  twin  subjects  of  income  and 
outgo  seemed  to  be  very  properly  con- 
nected. But  he  also  seemed  indifferent 
to  the  change  and  said  as  much. 

Garfield,  later  to  become  Appropria- 
tions chairman  and  President  of  the 
United  States,  favored  the  change.  His 
expressed  interest  was  one  of  economy; 
that  the  change  would  afford  opportu- 
nity to  more  thoroughly  examine  the  de- 
tails and  the  necessity  for  the  requests 
for  appropriations.  Another  Member 
wanted  the  proposition  modified  to  re- 
quire the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
submit  its  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means;  otherwise,  he 
said,  "there  might  be  a  year  when  the 
appropriations  would  exceed  very  largely 
the  amount  provided  to  carry  on  the 
Goverrunent." 

But  the  plea  of  an  overburdening  load 
of  work  prevailed — as  indeed  seemed 
foreordained.  It  was  as  though  to  say, 
"It  is  not  logical  but  it  must  be  done." 
Remarkably,  the  change  was  adopted 
without  even  a  record  vote. 

In  presenting  the  resolution  on  the 
proposition.  Mr.  Cox  of  Ohio  had  this 
to  say: 

The  proposed  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions have,  under  this  amendment,  the  exam- 
ination of  the  estimates  of  the  departments, 
and  exclusively  the  consideration  of  all  ap- 
propriations. I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  Im- 
portance of  having  hereafter  one  committee 
to  Investigate  with  nicest  heed  all  matters 
connected  with  economy.    The  tendency  of 


the  time  is  to  extravagance  in  private  and  In 
public.  We  require  of  this  new  committee 
their  whole  labor  In  the  restraint  of  extrava- 
gant and  Illegal  appropriations. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  EXPENDrrtJHES 

Some  partial  measure  of  the  enormous 
multiplication  of  burdens  arising  from 
the  Civil  War  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
trend  of  expenditures.  For  several  years 
prior  to  the  onset,  expenditures  had 
ranged  in  the  60  millions  of  dollars;  in 
fiscal  1860,  the  total  was  $63,130,598. 
They  reached  the  high  point  of  $1,297,- 
555,224  in  fiscal  1865  and  receded  sharply 
to  $520,809,417  in  fiscal  1866. 

In  the  first  year  for  which  the  new 
Committee  on  Appropriations  reported 
the  general  bills,  fiscal  1867,  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  were 
$357,542,675.  In  the  ensuing  100  years 
the  lowest  expenditure  level  was  $236,- 
964,327— in  fiscal  1878.  Subsequently, 
the  general  trend  of  appropriations  has 
been  ever  upward.  The  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  period  marked  the  high  point 
for  the  remainder  of  the  century ;  in  fis- 
cal 1899.  expenditmes  reached  $605,072,- 
179.  but  by  1902  had  dropped  back  to 
$485,234,249.  From  there  on,  as  the 
country  grew  and  the  Government  em- 
braced more  functions  and  endeavors, 
expenditures  gradually  rose.  With  the 
onset  of  World  War  I,  expenditures  again 
crossed  the  billion-dollar  line  in  fiscal 
1917,  reached  a  war  peak  of  $18,514,879,- 
955  in  fiscal  1919,  and  receded  by  fiscal 
1927  to  the  lowest  subsequent  level; 
namely,  $2,974,029,674. 

In  the  pending  budget  for  fiscal  1966, 
administrative  budget  expenditures  are 
tentatively  projected  at  the  Tecord  level 
of  $99,687,000,000;  including  so-called 
trust  funds,  such  as  social  security,  the 
tentative  consolidated  cash  budget  ex- 
penditure estimate  for  1966  is  $127,400,- 
000.000. 

COMMITTEE    CHAIRMEN 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  men  who 
have  guided  the  committee.  Twenty- 
four  men  including  the  present  incum- 
bent, served  as  chairman;  five  of  them 
served  terms  of  broken  continuity.  The 
late  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  of 
Missouri,  served  as  chairman  nearly  19 
years,  almost  twice  as  long  as  did  "Uncle 
Joe"  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  who  ranks  sec- 
ond in  that  respect  with  10  years.  The 
Honorable  John  Taber,  of  New  York, 
holds  the  distinction  of  longest  service  on 
the  committee — 40  years,  consecutive, 
beginning  with  his  entry  upon  service  in 
the  House. 

Like,  all  mortals,  these  men  were 
possessed  of  both  virtues  and  shortcom- 
ings. It  may  fairly  be  said  that  some 
were  more  illustrious  than  others.  Sev- 
eral went  on  to  higher  or  other  impor- 
tant ofiBces.  One  became  President. 
Three  achieved  the  speakership  of  the 
House.  Three  went  to  the  other  body. 
One  becajne  Governor  of  his  State.  The 
list  of  distinctions  is  long.  Interesting 
biographical  sketches  of  21  of  the  men 
are  in  House  Document  No.  299  of  the 
77th  Congress. 

THE    FIRST    STORMT    20    YEARS 

Ironically,  the  new  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, created  to  relieve  the  over- 
load of  burdens  upon  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  itself  soon  began  to 


experience  a  mountainous  load — in  a 
sense  probably  some  was  self-imposed 
And  it  required  little  time  to  become 
thoroughly  unpopular. 

Woodrow  Wilson  described  the  Con- 
gress  in  the  decades  following  the  Civil 
War  as  "the  central  and  predominant 
power  of  the  system."  The  new  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  this  period 
was  led  by  strong  men,  especially  such 
as  Stevens,  Garfield,  Randall,  and  Can- 
non of  Illinois. 

The  new  committee  was  diligent  in  its 
business.  The  record  suggests  that  it 
took  seriously  the  mandate  to  devote  its 
efforts  to  restraint  of  extravagant  and 
illegal  appropriations.  In  fiscal  1867,  the 
national  debt  was  $2,650,168,000 — $71  per 
capita.  There  followed  26  years  of  an 
almost  unbroken  record  of  reduction  in 
the  debt.  There  was  a  surplus  every 
year  and  by  fiscal  1893,  the  debt  was  down 
to  $961,431,000— about  $14  per  person. 

But  the  genesis  of  the  committee's  un- 
popularity was  not  bottomed  solely  on 
bare  economy  in  appropriations.  The 
disposition  to  graft  legislation  on  ap- 
propriation bills  long  preceded  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions; there  was  much  complaint  that 
this  practice  impinged  on  the  work  of  the 
legislative  committees  for  many  years  be- 
fore 1865.  But  it  may  be  that  the  prac- 
tice was  intensified  after  that  date. 

It  was  charged  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  had  legislated  in  the  very 
first  appropriation  bill  it  reported. 

To  complaints  that  the  committee  had 
changed  laws  in  the  appropriation  bills 
in  1876,  Chairman  Randall  compiled  a 
"Statement  showing  in  brief  synopsis  in- 
stances of  independent  legislation  upon 
appropriation  laws  during  the  years 
1865-75."  It  was  an  extensive  list  in- 
volving virtually  every  bill. 

Then,  in  1876,  substantially  the  present 
form  of  the  "Holman  rule" — so-called 
from  the  name  of  its  author,  Chairman 
Holman — was  adopted  and  employed 
from  1876  to  1885.  All  authorities  seem 
to  agree  that  the  committee's  construc- 
tion of,  and  practices  under,  this  rule, 
admitting  germane  legislation  on  the 
appropriation  bills  if  it  retrenched  ex- 
penditures, fanned  the  fiames  of  jeal- 
ousy, sowed  the  seeds  of  resentment,  and 
helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  soon- 
to-come  contest  for  division  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Writing  only  14  years  after  the  com- 
mittee was  formed,  Garfield  elucidated 
the  problem.  He  said  the  practice,  "in- 
volving a  great  mass  of  general  legisla- 
tion", had  so  overloaded  the  committee 
as  to  prevent  sufficient  attention  to  the 
appropriations  proper.  And  he  prophet- 
ically remarked  that  continuance  of  the 
rule  would  likely  result  in  a  dispersa'  of 
the  bills  to  several  committees,  thereby 
precluding  consideration  and  disposition 
of  the  appropriations  business  in  accord 
with  any  general  and  comprehensive 
plan.  The  handwriting  was  already  on 
the  wall. 

In  House  Document  No.  246  of  the 
87th  Congress,  "History  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,"  page  158  et  cetera. 
Galloway  recites  a  number  of  restrictive 
fiscal  developments  of  the  period  which, 
doubtless,  also  fostered  resentment  and 
opposition  in  the  executive  departments. 
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Executive  discretion  was  severely  circiun- 
scribed  by  more  detailed  itemization  of 
appropriations  in  the  annual  bills.  Power 
to  transfer  funds  between  objects  and 
purposes — a  matter  of  executive -legisla- 
tive contention  from  the  earliest  days — 
was  repealed.  Unexpended  balances — 
often  obscured  or  held  incognito  for  later 
use— were  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
Contract  obligations  by  the  agencies  in 
excess  of  appropriations  were  forbidden. 
The  departments  often  chafed  and  not 
infrequently  resorted  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  deficiency  spending  to  force 
the  hand  of  the  House. 

The  great  contest  to  divide  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  began  only  12 
years  after  it  was  formed.  When  the 
rivers  and  harbors  appropriation  bill  was 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  1877,  instead  of  referring  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  as  the 
rule  required,  a  motion  to  suspend  the 
i-ules  and  pass  the  bill  without  reference 
to  Appropriations  prevailed.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  break-up. 

In  1880,  appropriations  for  agriculture 
and  forestry,  previously  a  part  of  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill,  were  sep- 
arated from  Appropriations  and  assigned 
to  the  legislative  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture which  first  repoited  them  in  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1881. 

The  final  dismemberment  came  with 
the  adoption,  on  December  18,  1885,  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  49th  Congress, 
of  rules  changes  transferring  six  more 
general  appropriation  bills  to  the  ap- 
plicable legislative  committees. 

The  realinement  left  only  6  of  the  14 
general  bills  with  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, namely,  fortifications;  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial;  pen- 
sions; sundry  civil;  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  deficiency.  The  other  8  bills 
were  in  custody  of  seven  legislative  com- 
mittees, namely: 

Agriculture  bill,  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Army    and    military    academy    bills, 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
Naval  bill.  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
Indian  bill,  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

Post  Office  bill.  Committee  on  the  Post 
OfiBce  and  Post  Roads. 

River  and  harbor  bill,  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Diplomatic  and  consular,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  full  account  of  events  leading  to 
these  far-reaching  changes  is  a  fasci- 
nating and  instructive  chapter  in  Ameri- 
can political  history.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  evidence  that  the  underlying 
motivations  were  at  least  twofold. 
Growing  discontent  in  the  legislative 
committees  with  committee  operations 
under  the  Holman  Rule,  added  to  jeal- 
ousy of  the  inherent  power  that  goes  with 
the  money  function,  lay  at  the  base.  No 
less  an  authority  than  "Uncle  Joe"  Can- 
non said  the  final  cataclysm  was  trig- 
gered by  political  revenge  against  Chair- 
man Randall  for  his  key  role  in  helping 
defeat  his  own  party  on  a  major  tariff  bill 
in  the  preceding  Congress.  There  was, 
he  said,  sentiment  to  obliterate  the  com- 
mittee altogether  but  they  settled  on 


stripping  the  committee  of  much  of  its 
jurisdiction. 

THE  NEXT   35  YEARS,    1885-1920 

Organization  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness not  only  infiuences  the  mode  of  op- 
eration but  importantly  affects  results. 
The  predicted  results  of  extravagance 
and  confusion  came  soon  after  the  ap- 
propriations were  scattered  in  1885. 
Most  of  the  major  departments  received 
their  funds  partly  from  a  legislative  com- 
mittee and  partly  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  There  were  no  con- 
sistent patterns  in  approach  to  the 
aggregate  requests.  True  to  its  practice, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  tended 
to  economical  grants.  The  seven  legis- 
lative committees,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  or  less  leaned  toward  generosity 
and  even  actively  competed  for  recog- 
nition in  this  connection.  There  was 
little  if  any  coordinated  corisideration  of 
the  overall  needs  and  condition  of  the 
finances.  No  system  of  choices  between 
competing  agencies  and  interests  worthy 
of  the  name  existed. 

Illustrative  of  the  chaotic  scatter,  the 
Army  bill  and  the  Military  Academy  bills 
were  annually  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs.  But  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  reported  all 
funds  for  clerk  hire  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
the  forOflcation  bill  provided  not  only 
the  Ar^y  fortifications  but  also  field 
artillery  and  the  ammunition  for  it. 

Some  confusion  and  mischief  sprang 
from  the  overwhelming  temptation  to 
indulge  in  deficiency  appropriating  and 
spending— in  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  The  departments 
were  not  infrequently  disposed  to  the 
practice  of  accelerated  spending  to  force 
the  Congress  to  later  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. The  continuous  spirit  of  contest 
spawned  much  show  of  economy,  result- 
ing only  in  shifting  the  burden  of  final 
decision  from  one  place  to  another  when 
the  departments  returned  early  with  de- 
ficiency requests  to  piece  out  the  neces- 
sities for  the  year. 

Of  the  inevitable  results  of  such  divided 
authority  one  prominent  observer  said 
in  1920 — after  the  drawbacks  of  the  sys- 
tem had  alarmed  the  whole  country: 

One  committee  is  working  one  way  and 
another  committee  Is  working  another  way. 
The  right  hand  does  not  know  what  the  left 
hand  doeth,  and  we  find  through  all  of  our 
appropriation  bills  duplications  in  the  serv- 
ice; we  find  waste  and  extravagance.  We 
see  great  departments  going  to  one  commit- 
tee for  an  appropriation,  and  if  the  funds 
are  not  granted  they  go  to  another  and  they 
not  Infrequently  succeed. 

Only  4  years  after  full-scale  operation 
under  the  divided  system,  another  ob- 
server wrote : 

Under  the  system  of  congressional  finance 
here  described  America  wastes  millions  an- 
nually. But  her  wealth  Is  so  great,  her  rev- 
enue so  elastic,  that  she  Is  not  sensible  of 
the  loss.  She  has  the  glorious  privilege  of 
youth,  the  privilege  of  committing  errors 
without  suffering  from  their  consequences. 

THE    1920    REFORM 

The  reconsolidation  of  all  appropria- 
tion jvulsdiction  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  June  1,  1920,  and  the 
companion  enactment  of  the  Budget  and 


Accounting  Act  of  1921  establishing  the 
national  executive  budget  system  and 
creating  the  General  Accounting  Office 
were,  unquestionably,  the  most  funda- 
mental and  consequential  national  fiscal 
reforms  since  1885.  The  movement  began 
to  take  form  in  1909  with  inclusion  in  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  of  provi- 
sions requiring  the  President  to  be  ap- 
prised of  the  armual  departmental 
requests  for  appropriations  in  the  event 
they  exceeded  the  probable  revenues. 
The  object  was  to  secure  his  views  as  to 
how  best  to  bring  the  requests  within  the 
revenues  or,  alternatively,  to  obtain  his 
suggestions  for  loans  or  such  new  taxes 
as  would  make  ends  meet. 

Incredible  as  it  might  seem,  even  after 
120  years,  the  United  States  alone  among 
the  important  nations  of  the  world,  had 
not  established  an  overall  national 
budget  system.  Congressional  commit- 
tees dealt  pretty  much  directly  with  the 
applicable  departments  and  agencies. 
The  President  had  no  prescribed  statu- 
tory budget  responsibility.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  made  and  submitted 
revenue  estimates  but  merely  collected 
the  appropriation  requests  and  sent 
them  along  without  correlation,  revision, 
or  recommendation. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  1909  move  was 
the  creation,  in  1911,  of  the  Taft  Com- 
mission on  Economy  and  Efficiency  which 
made  an  exhaustive  study  and  report  on 
the  need  for  a  system  under  which  the 
President  would  formulate  and  lay  before 
Congress  and  the  country  a  comprehen- 
sive, miified  financial  plan  for  govern- 
mental operations.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  same  coin  was  the  contemplation 
that  Congress  would  reorder  its  systems 
in  such  manner  as  to  secure  some  co- 
ordinated consideration  and  action  on 
the  President's  unified  budget.  So  com- 
pelling had  some  such  reform  become 
that  by  1916  both  national  political  par- 
ties put  reform  planks  in  their  national 
platforms.    The  Democratic  plank: 

We  demand  careful  economy  In  all  ex- 
penditures for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  that  end  favor  a  return  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  its  former  prac- 
tice of  Initiating  and  preparing  all  appro- 
priation bills  through  a  single  committee 
chosen  from  its  membership,  in  order  that 
responsibility  may  be  centered,  expenditures 
standardized  and  made  uniform,  and  waste 
and  duplication  In  the  public  service  as 
much  as  possible  avoided.  We  favor  this  as 
a  practicable  first  step  toward  a  budget 
system. 

Both  the  budget  legislation  and  the 
companion  rules  change  were  committed 
to  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
headed  by  Mr.  Good  of  Iowa,  who  was 
also  chairman  of  Appropriations.  Un- 
derstandably, the  proposition  to  recon- 
solidate  appropriation  jurisdiction  en- 
countered considerable  opposition.  The 
resolution,  to  become  effective  July  1, 
1920.  was  adopted  200-117.  It  also  In- 
creased the  membership  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  from  21  to  35. 


THE     TEARS     1920-65 

The  defined  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  remained 
unchanged  since  the  reconstitution  of 
1920.  It  reads  now  as  it  did  then — nile 
XI— "appropriation  of  the  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  Government." 
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The  framers  of  the  1920  change  had  in 
mind — and  so  stated — that  centraliza- 
tion of  appropriation  jurisdiction  would 
enable  Congress  to  pass  v\pon  the  budget 
"in  one  measure,"  with  a."full  and  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  the  big  problem 
of  Government  finance.  Members  of 
Congress  can  see  at  a  glance  the  entire 
picture."  There  is  considerable  ground 
for  conceding  that  the  precise  concep- 
tions envisioned  in  1920  have  not  been 
fully  achieved,  but  no  ground  justifying 
denial  that  the  two  reforms,  taken  to- 
gether, represented  great  improvements 
in  handling  the  Government's  financial 
business.  No  serious  student  of  Con- 
gress, to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  con- 
tended othei-wise. 

Two  major  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
"single  measure"  consideration  proved 
notably  short  lived.  The  legislative 
budget  plan  in  the  1946  Reorganization 
Act — still  on  the  books,  unattended — was 
launched  in  1947,  foundered,  and  finally 
fell  to  the  side  in  1949.  This  plan  to 
bring  together  for  policy  debate  and  de- 
cision by  the  Congress  the  general  di- 
mensions of  budget  income  and  outgo  in 
advance  of  processing  the  individual 
budgets  and  bills  was  not  a  new  idea. 
Mr.  Shirley  of  Kentucky,  a  former  chair- 
man of  appropriations  and  active  in  the 
pre-1920  reform  debates,  had  during  that 
time  espoused  a  somewhat  similar  plan. 

Failure  of  the  legislative  budget  ex- 
periment resulted  in  the  trial,  for  the 
single  year  of  1950,  of  the  one-package 
appropriation  bill  approach. 

Whatever  their  merits  or  shortcom- 
ings— and  they  had  some  of  both — here 
were  serious  efforts  at  alternate  ways  of 
coming  to  grips  with  an  old  problem. 
Prom  the  Monday  morning  vantage  point 
of  hindsight,  we  may  safely  say  that,  for 
assorted  reasons,  they  departed  too  far 
from  the  realities. 

SYNOPSIS   OF  COMMtTTEE  AUTHORITrES 

It  seems  wholly  accurate  to  say  as  a 
general  proposition  of  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee, not  unlike  other  committees  and 
the  House  itself,  is  governed  not  only  by 
formal  rules  and  regulations  but  also  by 
the  stringency  of  custom,  tradition,  and 
precedent.  The  formal  rules  are  rela- 
tively few  and  spare. 

The  distinguished  Parliamentarian  of 
the  House  has  concisely  annotated  the 
pertinent  applicable  formalities  in  the 
House  rules  and  manual.  Briefly,  some 
of  them  are : 

(a)  The  committee  is  forbidden  from  re- 
porting legislation — unless,  of  cotirse,  it 
qualifies  as  retrenching  expenditures  under 
the  Holman  Rule. 

(b)  The  committee  is  generally  forbidden 
from  reporting  proposed  reappropriations  of 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations. 

(c)  Authority  of  the  committee  to  con- 
duct studies  and  examinations  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  Is  in  standing 
law  and  the  House  rules. 

(d)  The  committee  possesses  subpena 
power  but  traditionally  has  been  sparing  In 
Ita  use. 

(e)  Hearings  and  reports  on  the  general 
bills  must  be  available  at  least  3  days  before 
consideration  of  the  bills  in  the  House. 

(f)  The  committee  is  a  privileged  commit- 
tee in  that  it  may  report  the  general  bills  at 
any  time. 

(g)  The  committee  may  sit  during  ses- 
sions of  the  House.  It  is  also  authorized  to 
hold  executive  or  "closed-door"  hearings — 


and  it  always  does  so,  for  which  it  Is  some- 
times criticized. 

(h)  It  is  authorized  to  study  the  so-called 
permanent  appropriations  with  view  to  dis- 
continuance of  as  many  as  can  practicably 
be,  and  to  study  the  disposition  of  proceeds 
of  sale  of  Government  property  or  services. 
Both  matters  have  been  in  abeyance  for  some 
time. 

(I)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  staff — clerical,  professional,  and 
investigative — as  It  deems  necessary  to  its 
purposes. 

(j)  The  committee  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  join  with  others  in  reporting  a  so- 
called  legislative  budget.  But  as  noted  ear- 
lier, the  matter  has  gone  unattended  since 
1949. 

There  are  of  course  other  rules  and 
precedents  applicable  to  strictly  proce- 
dural routines.  The  rules  of  the  House 
are  the  rules  of  its  committees  so  far  as 
practicable. 

THE       APPEOPRlATION       FUNCTION NEVER       TOO 

POPULAR 

We  have  glanced  at  some  evidence  of 
the  committee's  unpopularity  in  the  ear- 
liest years.  The  history  of  the  appropri- 
ating function — long  before  1865,  and 
subsequently — strongly  suggests  that  it 
has  seemed  only  to  enjoy  varying  degrees 
of  unpopularity.  Its  reputation  for  nega- 
tivism is  widespread — but  grossly  exag- 
gerated. And  it  has  seemed  that  this 
has  so  consistently  been  the  case  that  one 
may  wonder  whether  it  is  inevitable  to 
the  system.  Affirmative  action  on  the 
billions  more  often  than  not  gets  over- 
shadowed by  unfavorable  reaction  to  the 
negative  action  on  the  millions.  And  in 
matters  of  public  spending,  saying  no  and 
being  unpopular  sometimes  seem  almost 
inseparably  bound  up  together. 

We  have  seen  the  grief  that  came 
from  operations  under  the  Holman  Rule 
in  the  committee's  early  days,  yet,  sig- 
nificantly, for  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  100  years,  the  House  itself  has  seen 
fit  to  clothe  the  committee  with  the 
abrasive,  contentious,  negatively  ori- 
ented retrenchment  rule,  vigorous  appli- 
cation of  which  would  certainly  again 
bring  down  the  displeasure  of  many 
Members. 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  safest  of 
premises  that  the  interests,  wherever 
they  lie  or  whatever  they  be,  will  rarely 
if  ever  neglect  advocacy  of  the  truly  es- 
sential needs ;  that  these  needs  will  more 
or  less  automatically  present  themselves, 
abundantly  accompanied  by  justifica- 
tion. It  not  imreasonably  follows  that 
the  appropriation  function — however  or- 
ganized— is  to  look  at  all  demands  objec- 
tively with  the  attitude  that  not 
everything  is  essential  or  indispensable. 
For  with  public  money  hardly  ever  in 
sufficient  abimdance  to  cover  all  that  is 
desirable,  a  first  and  foremost  function 
is  the  allocation  of  resources  among  com- 
peting demands — setting  priorities  of 
purpose  apd  amount.  Thus  has  it  been 
a  natur.^1  consequence  for  the  system  to 
veto  or  diminish  the  budget  requests  as 
often  as  reasons  deemed  sufficient  to  do 
so  could  be  found. 

Not  at  all  conclusive  but  of  passing 
pertinency  is  the  report  of  a  political 
science  researcher  who  interviewed  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
several  years  ago.  Half  a  dozen  "young- 
er liberals,"  he  reported,  concurred  with 


one  of  their  number  who  said  he  "came 
here  as  a  flaming  liberal  but  as  the  years 
go  by  I  get  more  conservative.  You  just 
hate  to  spend  all  this  money.  You  come 
to  the  point  where  you  just  say,  'this  Is 
enough.'  " 

Thus  the  general  system  long  ago  ac- 
quired a  negative  orientation — and  there 
are  considerable  grounds  for  saying  such 
was  proposed  by  the  House  itself.  The 
not  unnatural  and  often  vociferoiis  out- 
cries of  disappointment  accentuate  the 
image  and  fasten  it  firmly  upon  the  sys- 
tem and  certainly  account  for  consider- 
able unpopularity. 

It  is  illuminating  in  this  connection  to 
turn  to  the  debate  here  on  the  floor  in 
Jime  1920,  when  the  reconstitution  res- 
olution was  pending.  At  a  time  when 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  had 
jurisdiction  of  only  6  of  the  14  general 
supply  bills — over  none  of  the  great  ones; 
when  it  was  a  much  smaller  committee  of 
21;  when  Government  was  far  more  nar- 
rowly confined;  when  the  whole  prewar 
budget  was  less  than  a  billion  dollars; 
when  none  of  the  50  members  of  today's 
committee,  or  of  last  year's  committee, 
were  in  the  House;  even  in  those  vastly 
different  days,  the  committee  had  its  de- 
tractors. I  quote  from  the  remarks  of 
the  floor  manager  of  the  resolution: 

I  beg  of  you  today  to  vote  your  intelligence, 
your  convictions,  and  not  your  prejudice  to- 
ward the  committee  or  any  member  of  any 
committee,  and  I  realize  that  the  committee 
Is  not  popular,  and  when  it  becomes  popular 
I  for  one  shall  question  the  quality  of  its 
work. 

SOME    THOUGHTS    ABOUT    THE    SYSTEM 

In  goverrunent  by  majority,  what  will 
satisfy  one  may  dissatisfy  another;  what 
one  may  regard  as  essential  another  may 
regard  as  only  desirable,  or  perhaps  even 
a  waste.  Government — that  is,  the  busi- 
ness of  politics,  and  thus  the  lot  of  poli- 
ticians— is  somewhat  a  matter  of  dealing 
with  problems  to  which  there  are  often 
no  easy  answers.  All  of  us  more  or  less 
have  our  philosophies,  our  interests,  our 
ideas.  What  may  be  "about  right"  today 
a  changing  world  may  make  "about 
wrong"  or  inadvisable  tomorrow;  I  ex- 
pect this  has  always  to  some  extent  been 
the  case. 

The  business  of  appropriations — de- 
ciding how  much  we  ought  to  spend  and 
for  what  purposes — therefore  heavily  in- 
volves a  mix  of  philosophy,  fact,  and 
faith.  One's  interest  must  nearly  always 
be  reckoned  with.  One  might  strike  an 
analogy  to  the  old  saw  about  the  forest 
and  the  trees.  The  modern  forester  fol- 
lows the  sustained  yield  procedure  of  go- 
ing through  periodically,  selecting  and 
felling.  He  cuts  out  the  stunted  and  the 
diseased,  and  to  keep  the  forest  healthy 
he  also  cuts  out  some  of  the  sound  trees. 
He  has  to  make  some  priority  choices  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  forest.  And  so  it 
is,  or  ought  to  be.  with  Government 
budgets.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
becoming  so  preoccupied  with  the  wel- 
fare of  each  and  eveiy  activity  as  to  for- 
get about  the  good  of  the  whole. 

"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  told  the  story  of 
how,  when  he  was  first  married,  he 
bought  a  pig  to  be  fattened  for  his  winter 
meat  supply.  But  he  made  a  mistake. 
He  said  he  took  so'much  interest  in  that 
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nig  feeding  it,  watching  it  grow,  scratch- 
ing'its  back  to  hear  it  grunt  its  satisfac- 
tion and  talking  to  it»  until  by  the  time 
it  had  grown  big  and  fat  at  hog  killing 
time  he  had  not  the  heart  to  turn  it 
into  his  winter's  meat.  What  began  as 
an  asset  became  a  liability.  A  constant 
problem  of  the  appropriations  business— 
and  this  far  transcends  the  committee 
province— is  to  try  to  find  ways  to  avoid 
"Uncle  Joe's"  predicament. 

Inimediate  constituency  interests  have 
a  way  of  influencing  the  perspectives. 
But  I  would  recall  something  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  while  serving  here  in  the 
House: 

There  are  few  things  wholly  evil  or  wholly 
good.  Almost  everything,  especially  of  gov- 
ernmental policy,  is  an  inseparable  com- 
pound of  the  two,  so  that  our  best  judgment 
of  the  preponderence  between  them  is  con- 
tinually demanded. 

As  a  general  proposition  of  principle 
I  would  advance  the  thought  that  we  as 
a  nation  shall  be  in  deep  trouble  if  that 
day  ever  comes  when  all  of  us  are  satis- 
fied with  a  given  level  of  appropria- 
tions— no  matter  what  the  level.  I 
would  judge  it  best  for  the  general  good 
health  of  representative  government  that 
we  find  ourselves  in  some  state  of  per- 
petual dissatisfaction — but  with  our 
perspectives  in  good  focus. 

It  is  undeniable  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
have  weakened  our  ties  with  some 
primary  fiscal  principles — strikingly  so, 
I  would  say,  when  the  record  of  Federal 
appropriations  and  spending  after  the 
1920  reform,  but  especially  in  the  last  35 
years  is  compared  With  earlier  periods. 
War  and  war-related  necessities  accoimt 
for  the  bulk  of  the  aggregate  totals  but 
the  people  demand  more  and  more 
public  services  and — perhaps  too  will- 
ingly— charge  a  portion  of  the  cost  to  the 
future.  Already  our  national  debt  casts 
a  shadow  over  coming  generations.  It  is, 
in  any  event,  in  the  nature  of  man  that 
money  borrowed  from  posterity,  being 
obtained  without  great  effort  or  sacri- 
fice, is  apt  to  be  more  lightly  regarded 
and  thus  more  readily  SE>ent.  Even 
allowing  for  war  years,  29  Federal  budget 
deficits  in  the  last  35  years  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  any  previous  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

How  much  of  this  may  fairly  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  system  is  debat- 
able— and  wholly  unprovable.  Under 
the  comprehensive,  coordinated  financial 
plan  annually  brought  forth  in  the  exec- 
utive budget,  the  President,  in  the  last 
analysis,  at  least  theoretically,  consti- 
tutes a  majority  of  one  in  deciding 
what  the  budget  shall  recommend.  In 
contrast,  committee  decisions  on  appro- 
priations are  by  a  majority  of  the  50, 
and  House  decisions  by  a  majority  of  the 
435  Members.  Manifestly,  majority  rule 
of  one  differs  decidedly  from  majority 
rule  of  50  or  435.  There  will  be  less 
unity  and  cohesion-  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former — which  should  amaze  no  one. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows — as  some  are 
prone  to  erroneously  deduce — that  in- 
feriority is  more  often  the  product  of  the 
less  unified  system. 

Systems  and  procedures  are  not  unlike 
people — a  mix  of  viitues  and  shortcom- 
ings. The  best  system,  having  no  in- 
herent magic,  sometimes  performs  un- 


satisfactorily. Prudence  dictates  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  admitting  inno- 
vations upon  established  ways.  Slow- 
ness to  change  is  a  source  of  stability. 
Those  who  clamor  for  change  sometimes 
overlook  a  great  truth,  which  is  that  the 
legislative  practices  are  a  growth,  not  a 
scheme.  They  derive  from  many  trials 
and  tests  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
We  would  do  well  at  all  times  to  keep  the 
lamp  of  history  before  us.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  contemporary 
arrangements  for  legislative  disposition 
of  the  vital  money  function  are  as  objec- 
tive and  unbiased  as  could  be  devised. 
Systems  at  all  times  inevitably  bend  to 
the  wills  and  dispositions  of  those  who 
command  them.  Yet  clamor  for  change 
is  to  the  good  and  I  would  say  it  is  at  all 
times  well  to  listen  to  the  tempered  sug- 
gestions of  experienced  men  for  improve- 
ments. 

The  British  statesman,  Edmimd 
Burke,  once  said: 

A  disposition  to  preserve  and  an  abUity  to 
Improve,  taken  together,  would  be  my  Idea  of 
a  statesman. 

In  this  connection  I  would  add  only 
that  we  ought  to  guard  against  yielding 
too  readily  to  clamor  bom  of  frustrations 
about  the  course  and  direction  of  things. 
Changing  for  the  sake  of  change  is  sel- 
dom the  right  answer.  Self-restraint 
and  self-denial  are  often  not  easy.  Fiscal 
reforms  are  usually  advanced  in  the 
name  of  economy.  Economy  is  usually 
painful.  Seldom  is  it  popular.  "Straight 
is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way." 

Perhaps  we  need  reform  of  the  will 
more  than  we  need  reform  of  the  way. 
Public  attitudes  shape  the  ultimate 
course  of  events.  Being  but  a  reflection 
of  the  people  at  large,  the  House — and 
essentially  the  committee — in  the  long 
run  does  just  about  what  a  majority  of 
the  people  want.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing  to  see  how  quickly  the  cloak  of 
necessity  can  be  stripped  from  an  ex- 
penditure when  the  people  so  demand 
it — or,  conversely,  a  desirable  object 
elevated  to  the  essential  and  immediate 
category.  Way  back  in  1879,  Mr.  Gar- 
field touched  the  general  subject  broadly 
in  these  words : 

And  this  problem  (of  raising  and  appro- 
priating revenues)  presents  Itself,  every  year, 
under  new  conditions.  An  adjvistment 
which  is  wise  and  equitable  for  one  year  may 
be  wholly  inadequate  for  the  next. 

In  a  representative  democracy  it  is  cer- 
tain there  can  be  no  prospect  of  acting 
wisely  where  there  are  no  means  of 
judging  rightly.  The  transcending  im- 
portance of  sound  public  opinion  was 
eloquently  put  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes: 

We  have  In  this  country  but  one  security. 
You  may  think  the  Constitution  Is  your 
security— It  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper. 
You  may  think  that  the  statutes  are  your 
security — they  are  nothing  but  words  in  a 
book.  You  may  think  that  elaborate  mech- 
anism of  government  Is  your  security — it  Is 
nothing  at  all,  unless  you  have  sound  public 
opinion  to  give  life  to  your  Constitution,  to 
give  vitality  to  yovir  statutes,  to  make  ef- 
ficient your  governmental  machinery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  sometimes  performs 
unsatisfactorily.  As  in  the  past,  we  shall 
on  occasion  in  the  future  be  found  to  be 
wanting.    Doubtless  we  shall  sometimes 


be  disappointing.  We  are  in  favor  of  im- 
proving ourselves.  We  are  not  insensi- 
tive to  the  soundness  of  the  practice  of 
periodic  checkups  even  when  feeling 
pretty  fit.  But  being  a  creature  of  the 
House,  and  part  of  the  House,  we  are 
somewhat  like  the  House.  We  are.  with 
abundant  good  reasons,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  quick  to  adjust  but  slow  to 
change.  Human  nature  changeth  not. 
So  I  predict  it  will  be  this  way  when  the 
bicentennial  comes  on  March  2,  2065. 


THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE    ON    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no 
experience  that  could  be  more  reward- 
ing than  my  12  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Taber.  the  late  be- 
loved Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missovu-i,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] 
who  has  spoken  so  eloquently  about  the 
history  of  this  body. 

The  committee  was  established  while 
this  Nation  was  struggling  with  the  ac- 
cumulated debts  and  the  heavy  expenses 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Diu-ing  all  of  my  years  on  the  commit- 
tee we  have  been  faced  with  similar 
problems,  though  on  a  far  larger  scale. 
Instead  of  financing  the  reconstruction 
of  battle-torn  sections  of  our  own  Nation, 
we  have  been  financing  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  other  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

During  its  first  year  of  responsibility, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  dealt  with  expenditures  of  slight- 
ly over  $1  billion.  Today,  100  years  later, 
we  are  working  on  a  budget  of  $100  bil- 
lion. 

That  year  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  was  $77  million.  Today  it  is  ap- 
proaching $12  billion. 

In  many  talks  around  the  country 
during  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  staggering  size  of  this  budget 
and  the  heavy  responsibility  it  places  up- 
on all  of  us  on  the  committee.  I  think 
it  is  also  appropriate  today  to  reflect  on 
how  much  greater  the  budget  for  1966 
might  have  been  if  our  conrniittee  had 
not  faced  up  to  its  responsibilities  and 
held  the  line  against  billions  of  dollars 
of  suggested  new  expenditures  in  recent 
years. 

The  savings  we  have  achieved  each 
year  are  the  result  of  long  hours  and 
many  days  of  meticulous  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  Federal  budget.  I  think 
few  people  in  this  country  have  as  thor- 
ough an  imderstanding  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  ovir  Government  as  do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
who  do  this  work  year  after  year. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  share  with  me  a  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  fact  that  the  House  with 
few  exceptions  has  accepted  and  ap- 
proved our  recommendations  each  year. 
This  evidences  a  respect  for  the  commit- 
tee which  I  trust  we  shall  continue  to 
merit  in  the  future^ 
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Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
Impossible  to  estimate  how  many  billions 
of  dollars  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  saved  taxpayers  since 
March  2, 1865.  Complete  records  are  not 
available  prior  to  1873.  Some  idea  of  the 
incredible  amount  involved  may  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  in  just  the  6  years  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  an  ap- 
propriations member,  the  committee  has 
made  budget  reductions  totaling  $22  bil- 
lion. 

Our  committee's  prestige  and  impor- 
tance was  established  at  the  outset  when 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  its  creator,  resigned 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  his  own  choice  in 
favor  of  becoming  the  first  appropria- 
tions chairman.  His  successors  to  this 
high  post  have  been  some  of  this  coun- 
try's most  brilliant  men,  including  Ohio's 
James  A.  Garfield,  whose  writings  on 
budgetary  matters  still  are  acknowledged 
as  among  the  foremost  in  the  field.  The 
present  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  are  gen- 
tlemen well  equipped  to  follow  in  such 
Illustrious  footsteps. 

The  honor  of  serving  the  Nation  as  a 
member  of  this  great  and  powerful  com- 
mittee is  one  I  value  highly. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
aimiversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  his  remarks  he  referred  to  his  pred- 
ecessors as  chairmen  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  collectively  and  to 
several  of  them  individually  and  by 
name.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  refer  to 
George  Mahon  by  name  and  to  add  that 
the  luster  which  was  attached  to  those 
23  chairmen  who  preceded  him  has  been 
preserved  and  made  brighter  by  the  ad- 
dition of  him  to  that  group. 

When  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  May 
1964,  he  succeeded  to  this  position  with 
a  background  of  29  years'  experience  and 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  are  included  26  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  this  committee. 

He  presides  over  this  committee  with 
dignity,  fairness,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  Congress  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  Georgians  who  have  served  on-this 
committee.  During  the  first  100  years, 
11  Representatives  from  Georgia  have 
been  elected  to  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  first  Georgian  to  so  serve  was 
Representative  James  H.  Blount,  of  Ma- 
con, who  represented  a  part  of  the  area 
which  now  comprises  the  Sixth  District 
of  Georgia.  Representative  Blount  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Conimittee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  1875  and  served  until  his 
voluntary  retirement  in  1881. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  4  of  the  11  Georgians  whose 
congressional  service  has  included  mem- 
bership on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions represented  all  or  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Sixth  District  of  Georgia.    In  addi- 
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tion  to  Representative  Blount,  these 
include  Representative  Charles  L.  Bart- 
lett,  of  Macon,  Representative  William 
C.  Wright,  of  Newnan,  and  the  Member 
who  now  addresses  the  House. 

The  list  of  Georgia  Representatives 
who  have  so  served  and  the  period  of  the 
respective  service  of  each  is  as  follows: 

James  H.  Blount,  Macon,  1875-81. 

Judson  C.  Clements,  Rome.  1887-91. 

Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  Kings,  1891- 
1911. 

Charles  L.  Bartlett,  Macon,  1911-15. 

William  Schley  Howard.  Kirkwood, 
1915-19. 

Gordon  Lee.  Chickamauga,  1921-27. 

William  C.  Wright,  Newnan.  1929-33. 

Malcolm  C.  Tarver,  Dalton,  1935-47. 

Prince  H.  Preston.  Statesboro,  1949-61. 

Henderson  Lanham,  Rome,  1955-57. 

John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  Griffin,  1962-, 

Because  of  the  unusually  heavy 
volume  of  work  of  this  committee,  most 
of  its  work  is  performed  in  executive  or 
closed  sessions.  This  is  not  because  of 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee  to  con- 
duct hearings  in  secret  since  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  hearings  are  printed 
in  full  and  are  made  readily  available  to 
all  members  of  the  press  and  the  public, 
but  only  because  the  work  could  not  be 
concluded  if  continual  public  hearings 
were  held. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  of  executive 
sessions  occur  each  year  when  each  sub- 
committee opens  its  hearings  to  both  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  at  which  times 
the  representations  and  comments  of  the 
Members  and  of  interested  persons  are 
welcomed  and  made  a  part  of  the  records 
of  the  hearings  of  the  respective  sub- 
committees. In  addition  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  also  conducts  some  public 
hearings. 

Thq  Committee  on  Appropriations 
sometimes  increases  certain  items  con- 
tained in  the  budget.  We  like  to  think, 
when  this  is  done,  that  it  is  the  result  of 
careful  consideration  and  mature  judg- 
ment in  instances  where  a  slightly  larger 
amount  for  a  given  item  could  be  more 
effectively  and  economically  extended 
than  could  a  small  amount  for  a  par- 
ticular item. 

There  are  many  more  occasions  when 
the  amount  requested  by  a  department 
or  an  agency  is  reduced  by  committee 
action.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  to  bring  appro- 
priations more  closely  into  line  with 
both  requirements  and  justifications. 

We  do  not  use  what  is  often  referred  to 
as  a  meat-ax  approach.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  does  not  cut  for 
the  sake  of  cutting;  rather  it  fulfills  a  re- 
sponsibility and  obligation  to  see  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
receive  a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent. 
This  is  the  objective  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  strives  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  impressed  with  all 
of  the  contents  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, but  the  last  paragraph  of 
his  remarks  is  especially  fitting  to  this 
occasion  and  bears  repeating : 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  sometimes  performs  unsatis- 


factorily. As  In  the  past,  we  slitll  on  oc- 
casion  in  the  future  be  found  to  be  wanting 
Doubtless  we  shall  sometimes  be  disappotat- 
Ing.  We  are  in  favor  of  Improvln'fe  ourselveg" 
We  are  not  Insensitive  to  the  soundness  of 
the  practice  of  periodic  checkups  even  when 
feeling  pretty  fit.  But  being  a  creature  of 
the  House,  and  part  of  the  House,  we  are 
somewhat  like  the  House.  We  are,  with 
abundant  good  reasons.  If  I  may  so  express 
It,  quick  to  adjust  but  slow  to  change.  Hu- 
man  nature  changeth  not.  So  I  predict  It 
win  be  this  way  when  the  bicentennial 
comes  on  March  2,  2065. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  the  100th  anniversary  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  which  we  are 
observing  this  year,  is  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion for  some  refiection  on  what  has 
transpired  In  the  past  and  what  is  in- 
volved  in  the  congressional  responsibility 
for  funding  Federal  programs  today  and 
in  the  future. 

A  stimulating  and  enlightening  source 
of  reference  on  this  subject  is  the  speech 
that  was  given  on  this  fioor  today  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Ftepresentatives,  Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Chairman  Mahon's  address  not  only 
contains  an  illuminating  review  of  the 
history  of  the  committee  which  he  so 
ably  heads  but  also  provides  wise  counsel 
with  respect  to  the  appropriations 
function. 

The  text  of  this  important  speech  will 
be  found  on  pages  3959-3963  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  commend  it  to  the 
thoughtful  reading  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  others. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  has  had  24  chairmen,  includ- 
ing our  present  chairman,  since  it  was 
established  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  House  on  March  2,  1865.  This  list  of 
chairmen  is  a  roster  of  names  that  stand 
out  in  American  history. 

One  of  the  famous  men  in  this  group 
was  James  A.  Garfield,  who  went  from 
his  seat  in  the  House  to  the  Office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  1881. 

Another  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was 
Joseph  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  the  powerful 
Speaker  of  the  House  early  in  this 
century. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  takes  en- 
during  pride  in  the  fact  that  two  of  her 
illustrious  sons  served  as  chairman  of 
this  committee  in  the  House — one  in  re- 
cent times  and  the  other  in  the  last 
century. 

The  late  Joseph  W.  Byms,  of  Nash- 
ville, served  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
in  the  72d  Congress.  He  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  through  14  terms.  He 
was  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  in 
the  73d  Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  the  74th  Congress,  and  was 
standing  for  reelection  to  the  House  for 
the  75th  Congress  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1936. 

Another  Tennessean,  John  D.  C. 
Atkins,  served  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  when  the  com- 
mittee was  in  the  second  decade  of  its 
existence.  He  served  one  term  in  the 
House  before  the  Civil  War  and  returned 
in  1873  to  serve  five  more  terms. 
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The  late  Senator  Kenneth  D.  McKellar, 
of  Tennessee,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
House  before  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1916,  served  for  many  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  and  hon- 
or to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  two  of  its 
ablest  and  most  dedicated  chairmen — the 
late  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Hon.  George  Mahon,  of  Texas, 
our  present  chairman. 

In  observing  the  centenary  of  this  im- 
portant committee,  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  we  should  pay  particular  tribute  to 
the  men  who  bear  and  have  borne  the 
principal  responsibility  for  the  success  of 
the  vital  Federal  funding  process. 

From  my  own  experience  as  a  member 
of  this  committee  over  the  years,  I  know 
that  the  chairman  deserves  much  more 
recognition  and  credit  than  he  is  ever 
likely  to  receive. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  hardest 
working  committee  of  the  Congress.  It 
must  carefully  screen  every  one  of  the 
countless  items  in  our  Government's  vo- 
luminous money  bills.  This  entails  ex- 
haustive studies,  investigations,  hearings, 
analyses,  and  reports.  It  involves  work 
that  is  always  exacting  and  can  often  be 
tedious.  But  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee serve  with  enthusiasm,  and  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  helping  to  strengthen,  de- 
velop, and  build  up  our  country. 

In  this  period,  with  annual  Federal 
expenditures  climbing  ever  closer  to  the 
$100  billion  level,  the  burdens  of  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations have  been  Increasingly  heavy. 

We  are  in  a  time  of  unparalleled 
change  and  growth,  with  our  domestic 
needs  and  foreign  commitments  placing 
unprecedented  demands  on  our  Federal 
Treasury. 

Congress  has  provided  the  money 
needed  for  massive  programs  to  assure 
our  military  superiority  and  our  leader- 
ship in  space  and  science,  as  well  as  the 
funds  required  for  other  essential  serv- 
ices and  programs  for  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding country. 

This  upward  trend  in  Government  costs 
increases  the  need  for  vigilance  against 
waste  and  extravagance  in  Federal  ap- 
propriations, and  for  the  practice  of  true 
and  sound  economy. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  is  invested  by  the  Constitution 
with  the  original  responsibility  for  all 
Federal  funding  measures,  has  not 
neglected  this  aspect  of  its  primary  func- 
tion. MUlions  and  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  saved  for  the  American  tax- 
payers through  budgetary  cuts  and 
mammoth  economies  effected  by  this 
committee  in  recent  years. 

The  steadily  mounting  workload  places 
greater  demands  on  tiie  chairman's  skill 
and  judgment,  on  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  institutions,  on  his  energy  and  de- 
votion, and  on  his  patience  and  per- 
sistence. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  the  man  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  the  commit- 


tee's traditional  hard-working  habits  and 
building  up  its  esprit  de  corps. 

His  job  requires  heightened  concen- 
tration on  wise  and  prudent  practices 
and  measures,  on  teamwork,  competence 
and  dedication. 

In  short,  the  direction  of  this  com- 
mittee composed  of  50  members  and  a 
dozen  subcommittees,  responsible  for 
reporting  the  fimding  of  all  the  vastly 
complex  operations  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment while  also  fostering  economies 
in  Government,  is  a  monumental  task. 

Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  man- 
aged this  challenging  job  with  notable 
success  through  nearly  19  years. 

Chairman  Mahon  serves  in  the  very 
highest  traditions  of  the  committee,  the 
House,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation, 

It  is  true  that  our  appropriation  sys- 
tem has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
changes  In  budgeting  and  funding  prac- 
tices that  have  been  made  in  the  100 
years  since  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  was  created. 

While  giving  credit  to  ideas  that  have 
improved  the  appropriations  process,  let 
us  also  acknowledge  the  enormous  con- 
tribution to  American  security  and  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  by  the  patri- 
otic, knowledgeable  and  dedicated  men 
mainly  responsible  for  making  this  sys- 
tem work  so  well — our  great  chairman 
and  the  hard-working  men  of  the  Con- 
gress— my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

During  this  century,  the  House  has 
evolved  a  system  that  has  worked  effec- 
tively under  severe  testing.  "Contempo- 
rary arrangements  for  legislative  disposi- 
tion of  the  vital  money*  function  are  as 
objective  and  unbiased  as  could  be  de- 
vised," as  Chairman  Mahon  has  stated. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  our  pres- 
ent chairman — Hon.  George  Mahon,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas — our  country  can 
count  on  the  appropriations  decisions 
needed  to  keep  this  Nation  strong,  secure, 
and  moving  forward. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
on  the  subject  of  the  100th  armiversary 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
STTNAGA) ,  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIRCRAFT  NOISE  ABATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced,  for  appropriate  reference, 
four  bills  to  bring  increased  and  better 
coordinated  Federal  attention  to  one  of 
the  resultant  problems  of  modem  air 
transport. 

All  of  these  measures  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  grant  the 
Administrator  new  powers  and  authority. 


They  are  substantially  identical  to  bills 
introduced  in  the  88th  Congress  which 
I  and  several  colleagues  then  sponsored. 
They  constitute  a  full-fledged  program 
against  aircraft  noise. 

One  of  the  measures  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  conduct 
research  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
more  effective  criteria  for  lessening  ob- 
jectionable airplane  noise.  Furthermore, 
the  Administrator  is  required  to  Issue 
certain  rules  governing  air  commerce 
which,  in  his  estimation,  can  reduce 
health  hazards  and  noise  nuisance ;  pen- 
alties are  prescribed  for  violations  of 
these  regulations.  The  fourth  bill  will 
establish  in  the  FAA  an  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Service  to  coordinate  all  ac- 
tivity in  this  field,  headed  by  a  Director 
whose  duties  shall  be:  development  of  a 
workable  and  effective  measuring  system 
for  determination  of  aircraft  noise;  con- 
duct of  research  into  the  potential  con- 
struction of  quieter  aircraft;  accumula- 
tion of  more  effective  devices  and  control 
procedures;  consolidation  of  current  re- 
search data  from  all  available  sources. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  Is  to  es- 
tablish direction  and  authority  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  to  require 
the  Agency  to  spare  no  effort  in  bringing 
relief  to  the  thousands  of  justly  indig- 
nant citizens  who  reside  near  the  din 
and  activity  of  bustling  modem  airports. 

For  years  this  has  been  a  civic  concern 
of  many  New  Yorkers  who  live  in  close 
proximity  to  La  Guardia  and  Idlewild 
Airfields  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.  There  is 
certainly  no  indication  that  air  commerce 
is  decreasing.  On  the  contrary,  larger 
and  noiser  craft  are  entering  the  service; 
in  coming  years  we  will  be  experiencing 
the  introduction  of  the  supersonic  craft; 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  must 
come  to  terms  with  the  problem,  not  by 
isolated  efforts  and  competing  jurisdic- 
tions, but  through  coordinated  and  well- 
financed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
instrument,  the  FAA. 

It  should  be  our  policy,  realistically,  to 
preserve  as  best  as  we  can  the  comfort 
and  normalcy  of  homeownership  and 
apartment  dwelling  within  modest  dis- 
tance of  our  airports.  We  cannot  ban 
the  airplane;  nor  is  it  desirable  to  insti- 
tute a  maze  of  dreamlike  restrictions 
which  would  seriously  hamper  the  avail- 
ability and  service  of  modem  air  trans- 
portation. But  I  do  insist  that  we  do 
everything  possible  to  ease  resultant 
hardships  and  not  rvm  roughshod  over 
patterns  of  residential  life. 

We  must  recognize  a  primary  Federal 
obligation.  The  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced attempts  to  pull  the  loose  ends 
together  Into  a  cohesive  unit.  The  FAA 
Is  indefinite  as  to  its  powers  in  this  field 
and  this  legislation  will  endow  them  with 
requisite  obligations  by  law. 

With  these  bills  I  look  toward  an  ex- 
tensive research  activity.  The  proposed 
Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Service  is 
equipped  with  the  responsibility  of  a 
continued  quest  for  more  meaningful 
procedures  and  devices  for  reducing  air- 
plane noise.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  evolving  a  plan  for  restricting 
night  flights. 

The  courts  have  already  pronoimced 
on  the  issue  in  general.    In  1962,  the 
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Supreme  Coui-t  ruled  that  agencies  oper- 
ating airports  are  liable  for  compensa- 
tion to  property  owners  if  their  prop- 
erty is  rendered  practically  useless.  The 
Washington  State  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
9-to-O  decision,  held  that  an  airport 
must  pay  damages  to  homeowners  when 
jet  aircraft  shake  the  walls,  drown  out 
television  and  radio  reception,  and  pro- 
hibit normal  conversation. 

The  problem  is  complex.  Other  coun- 
tries are  experiencing  this  as  well  as  our 
own.  The  OECD  Observer,  in  its  August 
1964  publication,  reported  that  Euro- 
pean governments  are  intensifying  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  increasing  aircraft 
noise  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Menace 
To  Be  Met." 

Early  last  December  I  wrote  to  the 
PAA  asking  for  comments  on  the  four 
bills.  The  Air  Traffic  Service  Director 
replied  that  because  the  executive  branch 
had  not  formulated  a  position  on  the 
problem,  he  was  unable  to  comment.  I 
regret  this  very  much,  and  I  still  hope 
that  the  administration  will  devote  the 
attention  to  this  problem  which  it  de- 
serves. I  include  the  Director's  reply  to 
me.  together  with  a  resume  of  PAA  re- 
search operations,  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

In  my  view,  the  research  contract- 
ing out  of  the  FAA  in  this  field  may 
well  constitute  a  contribution.  But  I  do 
urge  that  it  be  fully  consolidated  with 
other  efforts,  and  that  it  be  substantially 
increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu-ge  the  House  to  give 
its  early  consideration  to  this  legislation 
to  improve  and  make  more  effective  our 
program  against  aircraft  noise. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Pedebal  Aviation   Agency, 
Washington,  DC,  December  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Setmottr  Halpern, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Halpern:  Mr.  Halaby  has  asked 
that  we  respond  to  your  letter  of  December  7, 
1964.  concerning  problems  and  programs  In- 
volved with  aircraft  noise. 

Inasmuch  as  you  appear  to  be  extremely 
Interested  in  our  current  researcly  program 
with  regard  to  aircraft  noise,  we  are  taking 
the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  portion  of  a  quar- 
terly status  report  of  the  Aircraft  Develop- 
ment Service  (see  enclosiire) .  We  know  that 
the  National  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Coun- 
cil (NAN AC)  Is  preparing  a  recommended  re- 
search program  for  appropriate  segments  of 
the  aviation  industry  and  Government.  You 
may  well  want  to  contact  NANAC  on  this 
subject. 

We  £ire  gratified  to  note  that  you  appreci- 
ate that  the  problems  associated  with  aircraft 
noise  are  complex.  We  have  approached  the 
problem  from  three  basic  viewpoints:  (1) 
Reduction  of  noise  at  Its  sotu-ce,  (2)  develop- 
ment of  air  traflSc  and  aircraft  operating 
procedxires  to  minimize  noise,  and  (3)  en- 
couragement of  compatible  land  use  plan- 
ning in  the  vicinity  of  our  Nation's  airports. 
We  believe  that  all  three  of  these  approaches 
are  necesary  if  progress  is  to  be  made. 

You  asked  for  our  views  on  your  four 
bills  on  the  subject.  As  you  know,  on  any 
given  matter,  our  comments  must  coincide 
with  whatever  overall  view  is  developed  with- 
in the  executive  branch.  As  yet,  no  overall 
position  has  emerged  on  the  varloiis  legisla- 
tive proposals  offered  In  the  88th  Congress 
and  we  are  therefore  vmable  to  comment  on 
your  bills  at  this  time. 


We  trust  this  Is  responsive  to  your  request 
and  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
advise. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clifford  P.  Burton 
(For    Lee    E.    Warren,    Director    of    Air 
Traffic  Service). 


Acoustics 

Program  manager,  James  P.  Woodall. 

550-001-00.  "Noise  Reduction  and  Control 
at  the  Source":  550-001-OlH.  "Investigation 
of  Compressor  Noise";  contract  PA-64-WA- 
4920,  dated  February  18.  1964,  Boeing  Co.. 
Seattle,  Wash.:  This  project  Involves  the 
analytical  and  experimental  study  of  a  model 
compressor  to  develop  the  expressions  for 
prediction  of  noise  generated  by  individual 
components;  i.e.,  the  rotor,  stator,  and  duct 
c.ising.  The  work  is  approximately  75  per- 
cent complete. 

55O-001-O2H.  "Development  of  a  Scale 
Model  Preon  Compressor  as  a  Tool  for  the 
Investigation  of  Compressor  Acoustics":  This 
project  Involves  the  design,  construction  and 
testing  of  a  scale  model  closed  loop  Preon 
compressor  to  determine  its  feasibility  for 
simulating  the  aerodynamic  and  acoustical 
characteristics  of  a  full-scale  air  compressor. 
The  intent  is  to  develop  an  Inexpensive 
means  for  conducting  the  future  acoustical 
development  testing  needed  to  reduce  the 
noise  generated  by  compressors.  The  first 
quarterly  report  has  been  received  and  ap- 
proved. 

550-O01-03H,  "Development  and  Applica- 
tion of  Extended  Plug  Nozzle  Noise  Suppres- 
sion Theory";  contract  PA64WA-5062,  dated 
May  7,  1964,  Williams  Research  Corp.,  Walled 
Lake,  Mich.:  This  is  an  applied  research  and 
development  program  to  demonstrate  the  Jet 
noise  suppression  characteristics  of  the  ex- 
tended plug  nozzle  on  a  small  txirbojet  en- 
gine. 

Analytical  and  cold  Jet  work  Is  underway 
by  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago, 
111.  (IITRI),  who  postulated  the  theory,  and 
Williams  Research  has  set  up  the  laboratory 
facility  required  to  test  several  plugs  on  a 
small  Jet  engine.  IITRI  will  .develop  the 
scaling  parameters  designed  to  optimize  the 
plug  shapes  that  Williams  Research  will  test. 
The  objective  Is  to  minimize  the  shock  wave 
as  a  noise  source  and  is  not  meant  to  Imply 
that  the  shock  wave  Is  the  only  source  In 
the  Jet  stream.  Parallel  efforts  to  promote 
mixing  and  reduce  the  exit  velocity  should 
be  continued.  The  work  is  approximately 
60  percent  complete.  Third  quarterly  report 
due  In  mid-November. 

(Proposed)  550-001-04H,  "Applied  Re- 
search re  Compressor  Noise" :  A  study  of  and 
subsequent  tests  of  choked  Inlet  guide  vanes 
as  a  method  of  compressor  noise  suppression 
and  acoustical  treatment  of  guide  vanes  or 
struts  as  a  method  of  compressor  sound  re- 
duction. 

550-002-00,  "Noise  Reduction  and  Control- 
Transmission  Paths";  550-002-OlH,  "Noise 
Abatement  Studies  of  Jet  Transport  Aircraft 
and  Helicopters";  contract  PA-64-WA-4949, 
dated  February  10.  1964.  Bolt  Beranek  & 
Newman  (BBN).  Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  This 
contract  Involves  three  separate  tasks: 

Task  I:  Predictions  of  the  noise  exposure 
from  new  short-  and  medium-range  Jet 
transports. 

Task  II:  The  effects  of  Jet  transport  de- 
parture profiles  on  the  noise  exposure  pro- 
duced on  the  ground.  This  includes  the 
flight  test  program  conducted  by  the  FAA 
at  JFK  Airport  in  New  York. 

Task  III:  Helicopter  noise  and  Its  relation 
to  heliport  location  design  as  Influenced  by 
urban  noise  environments. 

The  data  required  for  these  three  tasks  Is 
being  obtained  now.  and  preliminary  results 
should  be  available  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  field  measurement  program  of  actual 
airline  operations  at  JFK  Airport  has  been 


completed.  The  work  is  approximately  75 
percent  complete. 

(Proposed  to  amend  contract)  :  Add  task 
rv.  a  study  re  effect  of  varying  (a)  gUde 
slope,  (b)  power  used,  and  (c)  threshold  lo- 
cation on  approach  noise  exposure. 

550-003-00,  "Noise  Reduction  and  Control. 
Receivers";  550-003-01H.  "Study  of  Noise 
Evaluation  Criteria";  contract  FA-64-WA- 
4951,  dated  February  1,  1964,  Bolt  Beranek  4 
Newman,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  This  is  a  two- 
part  study.  The  first  Involves  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  factors  responsible  for  Indi- 
vidual differences  In  Judgments  of  equal 
loudness  or  noise.  The  second  part  Is  a  lab- 
oratory study  of  the  masking  of  speech  by 
aircraft  noise.  Pinal  report  should  be  avail- 
able by  February  1965. 


March  2,  1965 
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PEOPLE    ARE    ANGERED    BECAUSE 
OP   THE   POOR   POSTAL   SERVICE 
NOW       BEING       RENDERED      BY 
THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT— 
WHAT   HAS    HAPPENED   TO   THIS 
ONCE  GREAT  DEPARTMENT? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham], 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  the  Postal  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  regarding  the  poor 
and  deteriorating  mail  service.  Several 
Members  of  Congress  testified  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  poor  service.  Also  tes- 
tifying to  the  poor  service  were  the  work- 
ers themselves,  including  ofiBcials  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks. 

A  report  on  these  hearings  is  available 
from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

Because  the  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings only  and  took  no  specific  legislative 
action.  I  have  written  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dulski],  asking  that  the 
hearing  be  resumed  and  that  some  con- 
crete action  be  taken  by  the  committee. 
I  do  so  because  the  service  is  getting 
worse  and  worse  in  spite  of  the  fancy 
talk  by  Post  Office  Department  officials. 
The  employees  of  the  post  office  are 
particularly  alarmed  over  the  situation 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  get  the  blame 
for  a  situation  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  It  is  the  management  innova- 
tions that  are  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem in  my  opinion.  You  just  cannot 
run  the  Department  and  fool  the  people 
by  slogans,  letters  of  the  alphabet,  num- 
bers, and  so  forth. 

Recently  I  had  a  very  distressing  ex- 
perience with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. This  concerned  a  painting  by  a 
young  lady  who  had  suffered  from  child- 
hood with  cerebral  palsy.  It  took  her 
3  weeks  to  paint  this  picture,  which  she 
did  by  placing  a  brush  between  the  toes 
of  her  left  foot.  I  purchased  the  picture 
for  $100  to  help  her  along.  It  was 
framed  and  wrapped  by  a  professional 
molding  and  framing  firm  in  Omaha. 
It  was  wrapped  with  nine  layers  of  heavy 
cardboard,  some  of  which  was  heavy  cor- 
rugated paper  and  the  rest  a  stiff  heavy- 
duty  pasteboard.  It  was  delivered  to  me 
in  a  smashed  condition  even  though  it 
was  plainly  marked  "glass." 

The  story  of  this  picture  is  described 
in  an  article  written  by  the  Washington 


correspondent  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  published  in  my  district.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald. 
'  Jan. 31, 1965] 

SPEEDUP  Blamed  i'Or  Damaged  Mail 

Representative  Glenn  Cunningham  of 
Omaha  pointed  to  the  shattered  glass  In  the 
picture  frame.  Then  he  directed  attention 
to  parallel  marks  on  the  package  that  he 
believes  could  have  been  caused  by  nothing 
other  ttian  a  vehicle  running  over  It. 

"This  is  all  going  to  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  another  ex- 
ample of  what  Is  happening  to  our  postal 
service,"  said  Mr.  Cunningham. 

The  Omahan,  third-ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  full  committee,  and  the  rank- 
ing GOP  member  of  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee,  said  he  would  ask  that  the 
subcommittee  reopen  hearings  relative  to 
the  Increasing  complaints  on  mall  handling. 

The  painting  that  arrived  at  his  office 
in  such  bad  shape  was  one  he  had  purchased 
from  Mary  Ann  Bay.  the  35-year-old  Omaha 
artist  afflicted  since  birth  with  cerebral 
palsy,  who  has  taught  herself  to  paint  and 
draw  by  holding  a  brush  or  pencU  between 

her  toes. 

The  painting  had  bicn  wrapped  for  mail- 
ing by  an  Omaha  picture-framing  concern 
which,  he  said,  "has  had  years  of  experience 
in  wrapping  and  sending  packages." 

There  was  masking  tape  over  the  glass  to 
protect  it.  There  were,  he  said,  nine  layers 
of  stiff  cardboard,  some  of  It  ribbed,  to  fur- 
ther protect  It.  On  each  side  of  the  cover 
were  large,  red  and  blue  stickers,  "glass, 
handle  with  care." 

Mr.  Cunningham  said  that  rank-and-file 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  "are 
as  upset  as  any  one  pver  the  deterioration 
In  service." 

The  Second  District!  Congressman  blamed 
the  Department's  work  measurement  sys- 
tem—which he  called  the  "speedup" — for 
part  of  the  trouble. 

"And  so-called  mechanization  has  been 
way  overplayed,"  he  said. 

"All  you  have  to  do."  he  declared,  "Is  to 
visit  a  large  post  office  and  see  the  system 
of  conveyers  and  chutes.  Workers  are  forced 
to  throw  mall  into  chutes  and  It  goes  zoom- 
ing down  to  another  platform — there  is  no 
braking  system  to  stop  its  speed.  And  under 
the  speedup  there  is  no  time  for  an  employee 
to  see  if  a  parcel  says  'glass*  or  'breakable.' " 

He  said  complaints  have  been  mounting 
steadily  the  past  2  or  3  years,  that 
congressional  mall  both  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Is  loaded  with  such  complaints  from 
postal  users. 

"They're  working  these  fellows  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion,"  he  said  of  postal  work- 
ers. "The  whole  thing  Is  the  result  of  top 
management,  In  my  opinion.  They're  trying 
to  run  the  postal  system  by  gimmicks,  ntun- 
bers,  and  alphabetical  gimcrackery." 

In  announcing  he  'was  going  to  ask  that 
his  subcommittee  reopen  Its  hearings  Into 
poor  service,  so  "we  can  get  to  the  root  of 
this  thing,"  Mr.  CunKingham  asserted: 

"The  American  people  won't  stand  for  this 
Und  of  service  with  the  high  rates  they 
pay." 

He  recalled  that  at  Christmas,  it  took  15 
days  for  a  small  package  from  his  brother 
to  arrive  In  Washington  from  Omaha.  It 
got  here  4  days  after  Christmas. 

Fortunately,  the  painting  by  Miss  Bay  was 
not  Itself  damaged.  But  Congressman  Cun- 
ningham said  he  would  not  have  the  glass 
restored  to  the  frame  until  his  subcommit- 
tee had  a  chance  to  look  at  It,  the  package 
and  "the  marks  of  that  vehicle  that  ran 
right  over  it." 

Following  the  publication  of  this 
article  I  was  amazed  to  receive  a  heavy 
volume  of  mail  describing  similar  poor 


mail  service  in  just  the  Omaha  area.    A 
foUowup  story  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  regarding  the  receipt  of  the  pic- 
ture by  me  says : 
(Prom    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Feb.  14.  1965] 

Cunningham's  Mail  Report  Opens  Gate  on 

compi^ints 

His  own  experience  with  a  badly  damaged 
painting  has  brought  Representative  Glenn 
Cunningham  a  rash  of  complaints  from 
Nebraskans  about  the  rough  handling  of 
packages  In  the  malls. 

The  letters  fall  Into  the  you-don't-know- 
the-half-of-lt  category. 

The  Omaha  Congressman  last  month  re- 
ceived a  well-wrapped  painting  but  found 
that  the  glass  In  the  frame  was  shattered. 
There  were  parallel  marks  on  the  package 
that  he  felt  could  only  have  been  made  by  a 
vehicle  running  over  It. 

An  account  of  the  Incident,  which  had 
Its  Ironical  aspects  because  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham Is  the  top  Republican  on  the  House 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  appeared  In 
the  World-Herald. 

Then  came  the  letters. 

An  Omaha  woman  expressed  sympathy, 
but  said  that  "on  the  other  hand  I  am 
delighted  as  now  we  may  get  the  long  over- 
due Investigation  Into  the  postal  situation 
or  the  snafu  that  It  has  become." 

A  Greenwood,  Nebr.,  man  wrote  that  he 
recently  had  received  a  steel  toolbox  through 
the  malls,  then  added : 

"It  was  marked  received  In  Greenwood  In 
bad  condition;  when  I  opened  It,  It  had 
two  dents  In  It,  both  about  an  Inch  deep 
and  3  or  4  Inches  long. 

"The  box  Is  of  heavy  enough  gage  steel 
that  It  would  take  a  very  hard  blow  from 
a  hammer  to  even  dent  it.  Also  one  end  was 
caved  In." 

An  Omaha  couple  complained  that  "we 
never  seem  to  receive  a  package  anymore 
but  what  It  is  damaged,  broken,  smashed 
and  paper  torn." 

Mr.  Cunningham  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  a  De  Witt,  Nebraska  woman  had  sent 
to  Postmaster  General  John  Gronouskl. 

"We  have  just  recently  moved  to  Nebraska 
and  since  moving  we  have  been  utterly  ap- 
palled at  the  condition  of  parcel  post  pack- 
ages when  they  reach  us,"  she  wrote. 

One  such  package  was  marked  "fragile." 
she  related. 

"From  Its  condition,"  she  added,  "I  can 
only  suppose  the  postoffice  employs  an  ele- 
phant to  dance  on  each  package." 

An  official  of  an  Omaha  firm  complained 
about  the  poor  condition  of  packages  mailed 
by  his  firm  when  they  reach  their  destination. 

"If  things  do  not  improve,"  he  said.  "I 
earnestly  believe  my  business  could  be  seri- 
ously hurt  by  loss  of  customers." 

Another  Omahan  said  he  mailed  a  portrait, 
after  v?rapplng  it  to  the  specifications  of  the 
local  postoffice,  and  that  it  reached  the  ad- 
dressee "a  total  mess." 

A  Pairbvu-y  resident  wrote  that  packages 
he  received  looked  "like  they  go  through  a 
meat  grinder." 

One  Nebraskan  insisted  that  books  he  re- 
ceived through  the  mall  were  so  damaged 
"that  this  must  have  been  done  deliberately." 

Representative  Cunningham  has  thanked 
his  complaining  constituents  for  providing 
him  with  more  "ammunition." 

He  said  last  month  that  he  would  ask  that 
the  postal  operations  subcommitee  reopen 
hearings  relating  to  complaints  on  mail  han- 
dling. 

He  blamed  the  Poet  Office  Department's 
work  measurements,  or  "speedup"  system, 
for  part  of  the  trouble  and  said  mechaniza- 
tion has  been  "overplayed." 

He  also  accused  top  department  officials 
of  trying  to  run  the  postal  system  "by  gim- 
micks, numbers  and  alphabetical  gimcrack- 
ery." 


Since  the  original  publication  of  the 
story  In  my  hometown  newspaper,  I 
have  received,  as  I  stated,  an  amazing 
reaction  from  others  who  know  how  poor 
our  mail  service  is.  Here  are  some  sam- 
ple letters  which  I  have  received  In  just 
a  few  weeks,  and  more  are  coming  in  to 
me  every  day. 

Januaet  31. 1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Sie:  Supposedly,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment saves  money  by  closing  its  win- 
dows across  the  Nation  at  12:30  pjn.  on 
Saturday.  Supposedly,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment saves  money  by  not  selling  postal 
money  orders  on  Saturday.  Supposedly,  the 
Post  Office  Department  saves  money  through 
the  ZIP  code,  and  other  sjstems  of  that  ilk. 
Supposedly,  the  Post  Office  Department  saves 
money.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make 
money  by  just  sitting  around  and  not  doing 
anythmg,  and  neither  can  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

I  have  written  Senator  Cuktis  asking  him 
the  reasons  for  these  supposed  economy 
moves,  and  he  was  just  as  baffled  as  I  am  as 
to  why  these  conditions  exist. 

Even  if  I  were  to  receive  figures  as  to 
how  much  the  Post  Office  Department  sup- 
posedly saves,  they  would  no  doubt  be  the 
type  used  so  readily  by  President  Johnson. 
Just  last  year  I  saved  a  million  dollars  by 
not  buying  a  castle  in  Spain.  I  didn't  ever 
have  the  million  dollars  In  the  first  place, 
but,  by  not  spending  this  nonexistent  mil- 
lion dollars  I  saved  it.  I  think  you  know 
what  I  mean.  If  there  are  any  figures  not 
of  that  type  on  the  supposed  savings  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  I  would  appreciate 
them. 

I  hope  you  are  able  to  bring  about  some 
reforms  In  the  Post  Office  Department 
through  your  position  as  a  legislator  and 
member  of  the  Postal  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Febbuabt  3.  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  you  are  serving  on 
the  Post  Office  Committee.  I  put  in  nearly 
40  years  in  the  RaUway  Mall  Service  and 
though  I  am  retired  I  am  still  Interested. 

Do  you  know  why  the  headquarters  of  the 
old  14th  Division  Railway  Mall  Service  was 
moved  to  Wichita,  Kans.?  It  does  not  seem 
right  for  the  office  which  is  supposed  to 
supervise  the  Railway  Mail  Service  to  be 
located  so  far  away  and  especially  a  city  that 
has  so  little  RPO  service. 

As  for  the  rough  handling  accorded  your 
picture  as  shown  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
it  was  not  surprising  to  me.  It  seems  that 
our  postmaster  is  so  sold  on  mechanical  de- 
vices for  handling  mail  in  order  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees  that  one  can  expect 
such  damage.  Also  I  note  they  are  request- 
ing the  large  users  of  the  mail  to  do  the  work 
of  the  post  office  employees  by  separating  It 
and  tying  in  bundles.  It  would  be  better  If 
the  Post  Office  Department  did  away  with 
some  of  the  desk  clerks  who  do  nothing  but 
figure  out  impractical  Ideas  and  force  them 
on  the  public,  in  order  to  save  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  "service"  has  been  dis- 
continued and  that  no  one  cares  if  the  mall 
is  delivered  or  not.  Post  Office  employees 
used  to  take  pride  in  seeing  that  mail  was 
properly  delivered  even  when  part  of  the  ad- 
dress was  missing.  Now  they  send  it  to  the 
dead  letter  office  or  return  it  to  the  writer  as 
not  known  or  incomplete  address. 

I  had  that  hapi>en  very  recently.  Just  be- 
cause the  star  route  carrier  did  not  know  the 
party  the  letter  was  addressed  to,  a  first-class 
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letter  was  retoimed  to  me  with  the  notation 
"unknown"  on  It.  As  I  had  plainly  written 
the  RJ'.D.  box  number  on  It  I  could  not  see 
why  it  was  not  delivered.  I  wrote  a  com- 
plaint to  the  postmaster  but  his  reply  Indi- 
cated that  I  should  have  placed  In  care  of 
the  party  who  has  that  box  nimiber.  That 
Is  not  always  possible. 

Very  respectfully, 


March  2,  1965 


Febbtjaet  2,  1965. 
Congressman  Glenn  Cttnningham, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Mb.  Cunningham:  I  am  writing  to  you 
in  regard  to  the  postal  service  we  are  re- 
ceiving. 

I  Just  received  a  steel  tool  box  through 
the  mail  which  was  well  packed,  in  a  box 
with  paper  around  it.    It  was  marked  received 

In In  bad  condition.    When  I  opened 

it,  it  had  two  dents  in  it,  both  about  an  inch 
deep  and  3  or  4  inches  long.  This  box  is  of 
heavy  enough  gage  steel  that  it  would  take 
a  very  hard  blow  from  a  hammer  to  even 
dent  it.    Also,  one  end  was  caved  in. 

I  stopped  my  carrier  the  next  day  and 
asked  him  what  was  going  on.     He  said  90 

percent  of  the  packages  received  in  

come  in  damaged  condition.  He  said  he 
thought  that  most  of  the  damage  was  com- 
ing from  nonpostal  employees  or  from  con- 
tract truckers.  If  this  is  the  case  why  can't 
the  Postal  Department  get  a  little  more  strict 
in  who  they  give  their  contracts  to?  I  think 
that  we  pay  enough  for  postage  to  at  least 
be  able  to  receive  a  steel  box  vmdamaged. 
A  voter, 


February  3,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  writing  to  commend  you  In  your 
efforts  to  have  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
handle  the  mail  more  carefully.  Our  World- 
Herald  carried  the  story  of  you  and  the  pic- 
ture you  received  through  the  mail  showing 
the  glass  that  was  broken  in  handling. 

This  morning  I  received  a  package  from 

the  containing  copies  of  .     I 

haven't  found  out  as  yet  how  it  ever  ar- 
rived as  the  outside  wrapping  was  nearly 
torn  off.  The  deliveryman  said  that  this 
package  was  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
run  of  packages. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  and  hope  that 
you  can  get  some  changes  made  that  will 
remedy  the  situation. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  complain  about 
ovir  mall  service  which  has  gone  from  bad 
to  worse.  We  are  living  in  horse  and  buggy 
days  as  far  as  our  mall  Is  concerned.  It  was 
far  better  when  one  could  buy  a  postal  card 
for  1  cent  and  you  could  mall  a  letter  for 
2  cents.  And  those  were  the  days  when  we 
had  two  deliveries  a  day. 

In  spite  of  the  ballyhoo  about  ZIP  code 
and  all  it  was  going  to  do  to  speed  up  mail, 
we  are  lucky  if  we  get  mall  by  3  or  4  pjn. 
Postage  has  gone  up  but  service  has  gone 
down. 

Respectfully, 

Mr.  and  Mrs. . 

Pebruaht  5,  1965. 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunnincham:  I  would  like  to 
commend  you  for  your  blast  at  the  parcel 
post  handling  as  was  reported  in  the  Omaha 


World-Herald.  I  have  been  meaning  to  write 
on  this  matter,  and  this  Just  helped  me 
along.  My  small  business  is  almost  100  per- 
cent mall  order.  The  utter  disregard  of  oiir 
merchandise  by  the  employees  at  the  new 
Omaha  postal  facilities,  and  the  poor  condi- 
tion in  which  our  packages  are  being  re- 
ceived by  our  customers  is  of  great  concern 
to  me.  Our  packages  are  too  small  to  use 
trucklines  and  postal  service  is  our  only 
method  of  operation.  If  things  do  not  Im- 
prove, I  earnestly  believe  my  business  will 
be  seriously  hurt  by  loss  of  customers. 
Thanking  you  again  for  your  effort,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 


January  31,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham  :  In  a  way  I  was  un- 
happy to  read  in  the  World-Herald,  of  your 
unfortunate  experience  concerning  the  muti- 
lated picture  mailed  from  Omaha.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  delighted,  as  now  we  may 
get  the  long  overdue  investigation  into  the 
postal  situation  or  the  snafu  that  it  has 
become. 

We  have  relatives  and  friends  in  California 
and  we  use  the  mails  a  great  deal  and  we  be- 
come more  distressed  every  week  with  the 
service  we  get. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  received  an 
aluminum  pan  that  had  to  be  hammered 
back  into  shape — a  box  of  chocolates — 
melted  and  crushed,  and  many  other  near 
mutilated  articles— plus  one  package  that  we 
sent  that  was  never  received.  A  friend  across 
the  street  brought  us  a  check  from  Union 
Pacific  that  had  been  "mistakenly"  deUvered 
to  her. 

Let's  get  on  this.  Glenn,  and  straighten 
out  this  deplorable  f  ituatlon. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs. . 

February  14,  1965. 
Mr.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Your  campaign 
against  the  rough  handling  of  our  mail  has 
prompted  this  letter.  I  am  surely  wondering 
what  is  happening  to  oxu-  mail.  My  daugh- 
ters In  and  call  by  long  dis- 
tance to  know  why  I  haven't  answered  their 
letters— letters  that  I  have  never  gotten,  and 
some  of  mine  to  them  have  gone  astray. 
Where  does  this  mail  go? 

Silverware  that  I  ordered  on  January  10 
from  Minneapolis  has  been  sent  but  never 
received.     General  Mills  is  now  investigating. 

Thursday  Mr.  received  a  tube  which 

was  supposed  to  contain  a  fishing  lure. 
One  end  of  the  tube  was  gone  when  we  took 

it  from  our  box  completely  torn  off. 

No  lure.  He  has  written  the  company,  but 
how  long  can  these  companies  absorb  these 
losses? 

Anything  you  can  do  will  siirely  be  a 
wonderful    service    to    us.    Mail    means    so 

much  to  us  all.    Mr. and  I  are  retired 

and  It  means  an  extra  something  to  hear 
from  one's  family. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs. . 

February  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  C.  Cunningham, 
Washington/  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  too,  wish  to  complain  about 
poor  mail  service.  We  forgot  to  Insure  a 
package  and  received  a  letter  from  Chicago 
sajrlng  the  wrapper  came  off,  although  It  was 
wrapped  perfectly.  The  higher  the  postal 
rates  the  poorer  the  service,  it  seems. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs. . 


February  14,  1965 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  reporting  to  you,  as  have 
others,  that  a  week  ago  I  received  a  laree 

package   from  that  was  completely 

demolished.  It  was  a  heavy,  large  suit  box 
The  one  corner  was  completely  torn  open  the 
paper  wrapping  was  almost  torn  off,  the  cord 
was  loose,  and  there  was  one  small  article 
in  the  box  and  the  box  was  filled  with 
crushed  newspaper.  I  could  not  tell  if  it  was 
Insured  as  only  the  address  was  visible  the 
wrapping  torn  to  pieces.  It  was  from  rela- 
tives of  mine  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Europe,  and  I  cannot  contact  them  as  I  do 
not  yet  have  their  address. 

They  are  people  of  means,  and  it  evidently 
was  valuable. 

I  notified  the  office  here  at  the  time,  but 
could  not  tell  If  it  was  insured.  I  suppose 
it  was  as  they  always  do  Insure  packages. 

I  thought  this,  along  with  what  is  happen- 
ing, should  also  be  brought  to  your  attention. 
Thanking  you, 

Mrs. 

February  14,  1965. 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  We  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  taking  an  active  Interest  in  the 
matter  of  damaged  mall. 

We  have  had  unhappy  experiences  with 
damaged  parcels  not  only  at  Christmas  time 
but  also  at  other  times  during  the  year. 
And  this  in  spite  of  elaborate  packaging 
which  almost  makes  the  cost  of  mailing 
prohibitive. 

We  certainly  hope  your  efforts  In  this  re- 
spect are  successful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs. . 

February  1,  1965. 
Representative  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  I  am  greatly  In- 
terested in  an  article  in  yesterday's  Omaha 
World-Herald  newspaper,  and  want  you  to 
know  I,  too,  am  concerned  about  the  postal 
service. 

Our  business  is  about  75-rercent  mall 
orders  in  the  wedding  printing  line,  and  I 
mail  out  every  day.  It  has  gotten  to  the 
point  that  It  will  take  from  5  to  7  days  to  get 

a  package  to ,  a  distance  of  about  30 

miles.     Our  mail,  I  am  told,  goes  into  Omaha 

and  out  to .    Now  Just  what  happens 

to  those  packages  Is  a  good  question.    Right 
now  I  have  an  order  lost  between and 
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These  I  have  to  make  up  when  they 
have  not  arrived  in  time  to  be  used,  as  in 
wedding  and  anniversary  printing  time  Is  a 
factor. 

In  the  past  year  I  estimate  I  have  had  to 
make  up  about  $80  of  orders,  since  they  did 
not  arrive  In  time.  I  am  going  to  attempt 
to  take  this  amount  off  my  Income  tax  as  it 
Is  certainly  a  loss,  and  the  postal  system  has 
caused  the  loss. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  I  firmly  believe  the  ZIP 
code  is  the  cause  of  a  great  percentage  of  the 
lost  and  missent  mail.  Our  trouble  has  been 
much  more  marked  since  the  postal  em- 
ployees are  forcing  me  to  use  the  code.  One 
postal  clerk  told  me  not  long  ago  that  it  was 
most  difficult  to  learn  all  of  the  figures,  that 
they  knew  where  every  town  was  In  Ne- 
braska, and  all  the  major  towns  In  the 
United  States,  but  It  was  next  to  Impossible 
to  learn  the  ZIP  numbers.  When  they  are 
confused  as  to  numbers,  naturally  those 
packages  and  letters  are  going  to  be  routed 
wrong. 

Anything  you  can  do  about  this  postal 
service  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  u». 
Actually  we  have  had  very  little  loss  as  to 


damaged  packages;   It  Is  the  complete  loss 
and  the  holding  up  of  mall  that  concerns  us. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs. . 

January  31,  1964. 
Representative  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  I  was  most  inter- 
ested in  the  article  in  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  of  this  date  about  the  mall  situation. 
It  Is  consoling  to  know  you  are  going  to  ask 
your  subcommittee  to  rei^en  Its  hearings 
into  the  poor  service  we  are  receiving. 

I  have  a  post  office  box.  and  have  had  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  have  noticed  since 
the  new  system  went  Into  effect  the  slow- 
down in  mail  delivery  to  the  box. 

I  was  taking  some  extension  course  studies 

fjQjn a  while  back  and  the  delivery 

was  so  poor  that  I  paid  a  high  fee  to  have 
all  of  them  sent  first-class  mail  so  I  could  re- 
ceive them  without  waiting  up  to  2  weeks 
after  they  were  mailed  to  me.  Even  then, 
some  of  them  would  be  a  week  getting  to  my 
box. 

I  am  a  secretary  in  a  business  office,  and 
we  note  there  also  the  fact  that  instead  of 
the  mall  being  speeded  up  any  there  Is 
usually  a  delay  In  getting  most  of  It. 

Keep  in  there  with  the  Investigating — we 
at  home  will  appreciate  It  more  than  you 
think.  So  often  we  Just  feel  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  It.  I  have  talked  with 
many  people  whose  feeling  is  the  same  as 
mine — that  the  new  system  certainly  is  a 
dismal  failure  so  far  as  either  speeding  de- 
livery, or  in  the  care  of  the  mall  in  handling. 
It  Just  does  not  seem  sensible  after  all  the 
money  put  Into  the  new  system  that  by 
this  time  there  is  even  poorer  service  than 
under  the  old  method. 
Yours  very  truly. 


F^RUARY  16,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Congressman,  Second  District. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  As  a  postal  clerk 
I  read  with  Interest  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Omaha  World  Herald.  The 
breakage  In  the  parcel  post  has  Increased  a 
great  deal  since  the  new  facility  was  built 
here  In  Omaha.  It  would  really  open  the 
eyes  of  some  of  our  taxpayers  to  see  the 
great  amount  of  rough  treatment  their  par- 
cels receive.  The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  these 
great  labor-saving  machines  cannot  read  as 
our  clerks  did  In  the  old  fashioned  way. 

Another  statement  from  our  Postmaster 

General  struck  with  great  alarm  at  our 

here  In  Omaha.  This  Is  the  statement  that 
the  Postmaster  General  wants  to  do  away 
with  airmail  rates  and  airlift  all  mall.  This 
would  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  our  mobile 
service  on  trains. 

I  find  the  mobile  clerks  do  have  the  most 
pride  In  the  service  they  perform.  In  a 
small  group  of  employees  the  desire  to  carry 
your  own  job  Is  much  more  pronounced 
than  in  a  larger  unit.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gronou- 
8kl  thinks  he  can  save  money  by  fiylng  mall 
but  I  would  be  willing  to  wager  It  would 
take  more  man-hours  In  a  stationary  unit 
to  work  the  mall  than  It  does  on  an  RPO  or 
HPO.  At  the  present  time  the  Department 
Is  working  to  remove  mall  service  from  two 
trains  leaving  Omaha. 

These  two  trains  are  train  No.  27  and  re- 
turn trip  No.  28  from  Omaha  to  North  Platte 
on  the  Union  Pacific.  The  other  train  In 
Jeopardy  is  train  No.  17  and  return  train  No. 
8  from  Omaha  to  McCook,  Nebr.  If  you 
think  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  please 
advise. 

Thank  you  in  advance. 


Januaby  20,  1965. 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  First  of  all  we  want  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  election  last  fall  and  wish 
you  much  success  In  the  coming  term.  We 
haven't  changed  oiir  views  one  bit  on  good 
conservative  Government  management,  so 
don't  relax  and  let  them  win  you  over.  One 
thing  that  has  bothered  us  for  a  long  time 
but  have  neglected  airing  our  views  is  the 
postal  service  and  especially  the  parcel  post. 
We  never  seem  to  receive  a  package  any 
more  but  what  It  is  damaged,  broken, 
smashed  and  paper  torn.  It  is  disgusting. 
Sometimes  the  article  inside  Is  damaged. 
The  rates  were  raised  last  year  and  what 
do  we  get.  The  first-class  mall  was  speeded 
up  but  now  seems  to  be  slower  than  ever 
and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  say  a 
good  word  for  the  whole  Department. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs. '■ . 

January  29,  1965. 

Dear  Sir:  A  situation  has  been  created 
which  I  feel  you  would  want  to  be  apprised 
of.  This  situation  has  developed  at  the  total 
expense  of  the  taxpayer,  both  In  money  and 
loss  of  service.  I  herewith  emphatically  urge 
a  general  review  of  the  Post  Office  policies 
toward  hiring  new  employees  and  patron 
service. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  for  my 
request: 

1.  During  the  year  1964,  postal  employees 
were  reduced  or  positions  reverted  (In  this 
particular  area)  at  a  percentage  exceeding 
15  percent.  At  the  same  time  mail  volume 
had  Increased  9.9  percent.  During  Christmas 
of  1964,  our  local  office  was  unable  to  process 
our  own  outgoing  mall  and  had  to  send  a 
larger  portion  of  It  to  be  processed.  This 
was  due  to  lack  of  personnel  and  lack  of 
space.  Our  third-class  mall  was  delayed  from 
2  to  3  weeks  during  this  same  period  for  the 
same  reasons. 

2.  Positions  in  this  office  have  been  re- 
verted and  thus  emplojmient  reduced  to  the 
point  where  substitutes  have  been  required 
to  work  from  150  to  170  hours  every  2-week 
pay  period.  This  certainly  Is  not  In  keeping 
with  the  administration's  policy  of  war  on 
unemployment  or  the  guidelines  laid  down  to 
private  industry  pertaining  to  overtime,  etc. 
In  addition,  most  substitutes  were  required 
to  work  7  days  a  week  since  as  far  back  as 
September,  although  the  Postal  Manual  stip- 
ulates that  substitute  employees  are  to  be 
used  to  fill  In  for  absent  regular  employees 
and  to  supplement  the  regular  employee 
complement  (Postal  Manual  714.22a) .  These 
hours  could  be  reduced  and  more  help  em- 
ployed at  a  savings,  financially,  to  the  tax- 
payer, and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  service. 

Instead  of  progressing  In  efficiency  and 
conditions  through  the  years,  the  postal  de- 
partment has  reverted  to  the  conditions  that 
existed  10  years  ago. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  Is  that  this  is  not 
a  local  problem  but  rather  that  It  must  be 

fought  through  the  regional  office  in 

or  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Washington, 
DC,  hence  this  letter  to  you  asking  for  help 
In  this  area. 

I  am  asking  you  to  help  repeal  the  Whltten 
amendment,  hire  more  employees,  and  elimi- 
nation of  sweatshop  tactics  In  our  post  offices. 
In  this  way  the  American  public  can  best 
be  served  both  by  making  available  more  po- 
sitions and  by  a  much  more  efficient  postal 
service. 

Sincerely, 


January  31,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Hou^e  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  read  the  article  en- 
titled "  'Speedup'  Blamed  for  Damaged  Mall" 
appearing  In  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Sun- 
day, January  31.  I  wish  to  commend  you  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  public  attention. 

Postal  employees  throughout  the  country, 
who  take  pride  In  their  work,  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  service  and  conditions 
mentioned  in  this  article.  Although  we  have 
to  take  the  brunt  of  public  complaints, 
criticism,  and  blame,  It  Is  our  fault  and  we 
have  very  little  power  to  make  corrections. 

An  investigation  of  reasons  for  poor  service 
and  inefficiency  might  very  well  begin  In 
your  home  poet  office  In  Omaha.  Some  ques- 
tions which  could  bring  Interesting  answers 
might  well  be  as  follows: 

Dllring  the  Just-passed  Christmas  opera- 
tion how  many  clerks  were  needed  to  rewrap 
parcels  damaged  by  sorting  machines?  How 
many  hours  did  they  vise  at  what  cost?  How 
does  this  compare  with  "money  saved"  by 
using  machines? 

If  I  or  any  member  of  the  organization  I 
represent  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  your 
investigation  of  postal  operations,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us.  I,  personally, 
win  put  myself  at  your  dlspKisal  In  any  way 
that  I  can  be  of  help.  We  will  welcome  the 
chance  to  again  take  pride  In  our  product, 
which  Is  good  postal  service  to  the  American 
public. 

Sincerely  yours, 


February  4, 1965. 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  should  like  to  write  and  thank 
you  for  the  copy  of  "Washington  Report"  I 
received  In  the  mall  today  and  ask  that  my 
name  be  put  on  the  list.    As  a  registered 

voter I  appreciate  very  much  the  fine 

representation  you  have  given  our  district 
and,  as  a  postal  employee,  I  especially  ap- 
preciate the  fine  work  you  have  done  on 
the  Post  Office  Committee.  I  was  pleased  to 
read  In  last  Sunday's  World-Herald  the  state- 
ments you  made  concerning  the  damage  and 
delay  to  mall  that  Is  happening  since  the 
advent  of  "automation."    I  am  employed  In 

the of  the  post  office  and  feel  that  the 

concentration  of  mall  In  huge  sectional  cen- 
ter facilities  as  opposed  to  the  "en  route  dis- 
tribution" Is  in  many  ways  causing  the  delay 
and  damage  that  the  mail  is  suffering  now. 
I  realize  this  is  the  plan  of  the  Department 
and  picture  of  things  to  come,  but  I  feel  that 
"automation"  won't  ciire  all  the  ills  If  the 
human  element  Is  left  out. 

As  I  have  written  you  many  times  asking 
for  support  of  postal  legislation  and  other 
favors,  I  felt  I  should  tell  you  that  I  appreci- 
ate your  fine  efforts  especially  concerning  the 
Post  Office  Department. 
Sincerely, 


February  4,  1965. 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  I  would  like  to  register 
a  complaint  to  you  about  our  postal  service. 
For  some  reason,  the  Postal  Department  has 
discontinued  parcel  post  deliveries  on  Tues- 
days. I  have  talked  to  the  local  postmaster 
and  he  Informs  me  the  Department  gave  him 
orders  not  to  deliver  parcels,  and  Is  not  even 
allowed  to  go  through  the  parcels  to  find 
one  when  someone  asks  him  to.  He  has 
dug  them  out  on  various  occasions  but  he 
Is  going  against  his  orders  and  we  do  not 
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wish,  to  get  him  Into  trouble.  We  get 
pharmaceuticals  for  prescriptions  about 
every  day  and  It  makes  It  bad  to  not  be  able 
to  get  them  on  this  particular  day.  I  sup- 
pose that  you  have  had  the  same  complaint 
from  scores  of  other  people,  so  would  like 
to  add  mine.  I  can't  really  think  of  any 
good  reason  why  the  Post  Office  Department 
made  this  ruling,  but  in  my  estimation,  I 
think  that  It  is  stupid. 

I   don't   suppose   anjrthing    can   be   done 
about  this  situation,  but  Just  the  same  I 
would  like  to  register  my  complaint. 
Yours  sincerely. 


February  15,  1965. 
Representative  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  in  regards  to 
the  poor  postal  service  we  are  putting  up 
with  these  days.  It  seems  to  have  hit  an  all- 
time  low.  As  a  member  of  national  opinion 
poll,  all  our  mail  is  important.  Though  all 
mail  Is  properly  addressed,  stamped,  ret\u"n 
addressed  and  ZIP  coded,  it  is  either  not  re- 
ceived or  returned.  Also  when  it  Is  received 
it  is  damaged  in  transit  regardless  of  care 
taken  in  packaging.  This  December  I  per- 
sonally sent  three  children  sums  of  money 
in  three  envelopes  ($6  total)  to ,  dis- 
tance 18  miles.  It  never  was  received.  This 
Is  not  a  large  sum,  but  as  a  submarine  widow 
living  on  a  small  pension  it  does  count  in  my 
livelihood.  Not  being  a  Bobbie  Baker  or  re- 
siding in  a  country  receiving  foreign  aid  from 
the  American  taxpayer,  maybe  I  expect  too 
much,  but  when  I  have  to  pay  for  mail  not 
delivered  or  damaged  en  route  then  I  must 
say  this  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  the  lowest,  in- 
efficient service  I  have  witnessed  in  my  59 
years. 

Yours  truly, 


February  8,  1965. 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
HoiLse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cunningham:  Upon 
review  of  the  article  and  picture  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1965,  I  can  sympathize  with  your 
problem  from   firsthand    experience.     It   Is 

my  assignment  as  a  postal  clerk  In  the 

office  to  answer  telephone  inquiries  of  all 
kinds  and  to  furnish  information  and  advice 
to  postal  patrons.  It  Is  becoming  quite  a 
routine  matter  to  advise  these  patrons  on 
procedures  in  secxirlng  damages  for  parcel 
post  packages  received  in  bad  order. 

Since  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
placed  heavy  cvirtallment  of  manpower  levies 
on  Individual  post  offices,  and  administrative 
workloads  have  been  increasing  by  leaps  and 
hounds,  primarily  due  to  such  programs  as 
Individual  work  measurement,  cost  ascertain- 
ment. POMSIP,  BOMPOP,  ZIP  coding,  ABCD, 
NIMS,  and  others  whose  values  have  yet  to 
be  established.  Postal  employees  left  to 
actually  distribute  the  mail  are  under  such 
production  quotas  that  they  simply  do  not 
have  the  time  to  be  careful  or  accurate  In 
the  distribution  of  mail.  / 

Since  the  effectiveness  of  Individual  worki 
measurement  has  been  watered  down  to  a 
point  where  It  Is  almost  nothing  but  a  bother 
to  postal  clerks  and  their  immediate  super- 
visors alike,  its  elimination  alone  could  con-j 
vert  over  100  each  4  weeks  to  mall  produc- 
tion    operations     at    .     Many     other 

similar  savings  in  manpower  hours  utilized 
In  other  above-mentioned  programs  could  be 
realized  If  these  programs  could  be  elimi- 
nated. 

A  word  about  the  problem  of  substitute 
employment  In  the  postal  service  might  be 
appropriate  here.  A  continued  schedule  of 
12  hoiu^  per  day,  6  days  a  week  certainly  is 


not  Induclve  to  good  health,  accurate  dis- 
tribution and  careful  handling  of  delicate 
packages.  Simple  arithmetic  shows  us  that 
for  every  two  men  working  12  hours  a  day, 
three  could  be  employed  8  hours  a  day. 
Elimination  of  substitute  employment  would 
ofifer  many  benefits  to  the  public,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Government,  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  those  currently  employed  in  this 
status.  Sick  leave  abuses  would  be  reduced, 
more  accurate  distribution  and  care  of  the 
mail  could  be  expected,  and  more  people 
could  be  employed — all  without  cost  to  the 
Government. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  will  endeavor  to  see 
that  these  reforms  are  realized  during  the 
89th  congressional  session. 
Yours  trxUy, 


Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  seems  it  Is  time 
someone  starts  giving  us  a  little  considera- 
tion on  this  postal  situation.  The  public 
have  gracefully  accepted  higher  postal  rates 
right  along,  but  it  Is  about  time  we  get  value 
received.  The  only  packages  I  send  or  re- 
ceive are  from  or  to  Denver,  Colo.,  which 
isn't  very  far  and  doesn't  require  too  much 
handling,  but  what  a  mess  they  are.  Pack- 
ages containing  clothing  or  such  come  boxes 
broken,  paper  torn  and  In  bad  shape,  but  of 
course  nothing  to  break.  Last  year  my  gift 
from  Denver  broken  In  a  million  pieces. 
This  year  a  breakable  gift  arrived  very  well 
packed,  but  an  arm  broken  off  of  a  very 
nice  figurine.  The  party  didn't  insure  so  is 
a  complete  loss.  The  gift  I  sent  was  well 
packed  In  a  carton  packed  by  the  manufac- 
turer. These  packages  both  were  well  marked 
"fragile."  Mine  arrived  broken,  but  I  had 
It  Insured  so  had  to  take  time  to  file  a  claim 
at  the  post  office,  the  party  on  the  receiving 
end  had  to  deliver  the  damaged  goods  to  their 
postal  people,  and  I  have  to  start  all  over  buy- 
ing another  Christmas  gift.  There  is  no  com- 
pensation for  the  inconvenience  on  both 
ends.  Then  the  postal  clerk  told  me  not  to 
get  alarmed  if  I  don't  hear  about  It  for  3 
months,  they  are  so  busy  and  have  so  many 
claims. 

Really,  Mr.  Congressman,  John  Q.  Public 
deserves  more  than  this.  Sometimes  these 
broken  things  cannot  be  replaced,  so  It  is  time 
we  begin  to  be  considered  a  little.  I  am  siire 
there  is  a  cure  for  this  reckless  handling  and 
we  are  depending  on  you  to  help  us. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest,  I  remain, 
Respectfully, 


February  10,  1965. 
Mr.  Glenn  Cunningham. 

Dear  Sir:  We  read  your  article  about  the 
mall  service  and  we  agree. 

I  have  trouble  getting  my  magazines,  some- 
times they  are  left  someplace  else,  are  torn, 
and  sometimes  I  don't  get  them. 

We  have  several  different  men  carrying  our 
route.  Don't  see  why  we  can't  have  a  regtk- 
lar  carrier. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs. . 


February  23,  1965. 
Congressman  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  jSir:  I  was  elated  to  read  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  of  your  Interest  in  the 
type  of  postal  service  that  is  being  given  to 
the  citizens.  Please  keep  up  your  inquiry 
and  your  interest  in  this  situation.  I,  too, 
have  had  some  very  unpleasant  experiences 
with  the  delivery  of  parcels.  I  feel  some 
change  in  the  present  method  is  much 
needed. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs. . 


February  5, 1965 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  add  my  name  to  jo\u 
mailing  list  for  "Washington  Report."  i 
have  gotten  a  few  in  the  past  but  am  not 
sure  that  my  name  is  on  your  list. 

The  postal  service  in  my  area  is  careless 
and  irregxilar.  Letters  and  magazines  come 
torn  and  mangled.  Other  mall  Is  miscarried 
and  never  received.  Perhaps  you  could  look 
into  this  matter  and  legislate  some  improve- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 


February  19, 1965. 
Representative  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Also  glad  something  is  being 
done  re  rough  handling  of  mall.  A  year  ago 
Christmas  I  sent  a  well-wrapped  fruitcake  to 
Ohio.  After  quite  some  time  I  received  what 
was  left  of  the  wrapping,  which  happened  to 
have  my  return  on  It.  Always  wondered  who 
ate  the  cake. 

About  a  month  ago  we  shipped  an  PM 
radio  to  Oregon — very  well  packed  and  tied— 
marked  "Glass,  fragile."    It  was  received  in 
shambles.    Glad  It  was  Insured. 
Sincerely, 


February  22,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  First  let  me  thank  you  for  your 
untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  the  postal  clerk.  I  have  followed 
newspaper  articles  recently  In  regard  to  dam- 
aged parcel  post  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 

During  the  Christmas  rush  I  worked 

In  the  new  Omaha  Post  Office  Building  and 
I  can  only  say  that  it  is  disgraceful  that  par- 
cel post  should  be  subjected  to  the  treatment 
that  It  Is.  Several  clerks  were  on  duty  doing 
nothing  but  rewrapplng  and  caring  for  dam- 
aged parcels. 

It  Is  in  regard  to  another  phase  of  the 
postal  service  that  I  wish  to  bring  yoiir  at- 
tention. It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
postal  service  Is  becoming  worse  and  worse 
each  year.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this,  as  I 
see  It,  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment toward  good  service.  The  Depart- 
ment is  so  bent  on  keeping  distribution  of 
mail  off  the  trains  that  it  deliberately  delays 
mail  in  order  that  it  can  be  distributed  in  a 
post  office. 

The  present  concept  of  postal  service  Is  to 
divide  a  State  into  a  number  of  areas.  With- 
in each  of  these  areas  is  a  post  office,  which  Is 
designated  as  a  sectional  center.  Mall  from 
all  post  offices  within  this  prescribed  area  U 
trucked  to  this  sectional  center  to  be  dis- 
tributed and  then  trucked  back  out  again  to 
the  numerous  post  offices  for  delivery. 
Trains  moving  from  one  end  of  the  State  to 
» another  carry  mail  to  and  from  many  of 
these  sectional  centers.  Before  a  mobile 
postal  clerk  may  distribute  these  packages  of 
letters  labeled  to  a  sectional  center  he  must 
have  authority  from  the  Department. 

One  train  arrives  in  Omaha  shortly  after 

.    Packages  of  letters  that  are  picked 

up  en  route  labeled  to  the  sectional  center 
facility,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  must  be  dispatched, 
according  to  present  instructions,  to  the 
Omaha  Post  Office  for  distribution.  Yet 
within  these  packages  are  letters  for  offices 
on  star  routes  leaving  Omaha  too  soon  after 
the  train's  arrival  for  the  Omaha  Post  Office 
to  make  connection.  These  circumstances 
have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  postal 
officials,  but  to  no  avail.  Direct  pouches  are 
made  by  this  train  for  offices  on  these  star 
routes  so  that  connection  from  the  train  can 
be  made  upon  arrival  in  Omaha,  and  yet 
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clerks  are  not  permitted  to  rework  these 
packages  so  that  the  mail  contained  therein 
for  these  star  route  office^  can  be  included. 
I  expect  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  deal  rather  severely  with  me  If  they 
were  to  learn  of  this  correspondence  with 
you.  Therefore,  I  must  ask  that  you  not 
divulge  the  source  of  your  Information.  If 
I  could  be  sure  that  my  Job  were  not  In  Jeop- 
ardy by  doing  so,  I  would  be  happy  to  be 
more  specific.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the 
trends  In  the  postal  service  and  would  like  to 
be  able  to  do  something  about  it. 
Respectfully, 

I^BRUARY  8,  1965. 

Congressman  Glenn  CuNintNGHAM, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  Please  keep  on 
with  your  efforts  with  reterence  to  careless 
handling  of  mail — particularly  the  matter  of 
mail  being  held  until  thei^  Is  a  bunch  large 
enough  to  make  a  dellverv  worthwhile  for 
the  mailman. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ml  t . . 


FSBRUARY  19,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Glenn  Cunningham, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  CuKningham:  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  read  an  article  In  the  World- 
Herald  concerning  the  poor  delivery  of  a 
package  to  your  office  In  Washington.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  what  I  experienced  re- 
cently with  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Before  Christmas  I  ordered  a  box  of  holly 
from  a  grower  In  Portland,  Oreg.  It  was  to 
be  sent  airmail  and  special  delivery.  The 
package  was  mailed  from  Portland  on  De- 
cember 19  and  arrived  in  Omaha  on  December 
21.  However,  It  was  not  delivered  to  my 
home  until  January  12.  And,  of  course,  by 
that  time  It  was  In  no  condition  to  use,  be- 
sides being  out  of  season. 

Now  the  big  question  Is — where  was  the 
package  from  December  21  until  January  12? 
It  was  not  a  small  package  which  might 
have  been  misplaced  easily. 

I  called  the  post  office  the  day  the  pack- 
age came  and  took  it  there  the  next  day. 
After  some  kind  of  "investigation"  I  was  told 
they  could  only  pay  for  the  postage  since 
the  package  was  not  Insured.  I  have  $5.50 
Invested  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  It  was 
no  one's  fault  but  their  own — so  why 
shouldn't  they  pay  for  It  all?  The  package 
was  clearly  addressed  and  plainly  stamped 
that  it  arrived  in  Omaha  on  December  21, 
and  also  without  a  question  anyone  would 
have  known  that  holly  was  in  the  box  and 
It  was  perishable.  Do  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions? 

Sincerely, 


February  15,  1965. 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham  ;  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  you  in  your  effort  to 
secure  more  conscientious  mail  service.  I 
cannot  understand  how  this  service  could 
have  deteriorated  so  rapidly. 
Sincerely, 


the  magazines  are  being  sorted  "here  on  the 
floor."  Does  it  really  take  3  days  to  sort? 
What  do  the  mailmen  do  with  their  after- 
noons, now  that  they  make  only  one  de- 
livery a  day? 

Mrs. . 

February  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Glenn:  I  was  very  Interested  In  the 
story  In  the  paper  about  the  picture  you  re- 
ceived which  was  all  smashed.    It  seems  that 

the  mail  for  gets  similar  treatment. 

Almost  every  time  we  send  a  package  to  New 
York  it  gets  there  via  a  special  station  the 
Post  Office  Department  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished to  handle  damaged  mail.  The  delay  is 
sometimes  4  to  10  days. 

One  envelope  that  New  York  mailed  to 
me  here  in  Omaha  was  10  days  late  in  ar- 
riving although  it  was  sent  via  airmail  with 
plenty  of  postage  affixed. 

I  have  Instructed  our  people  to  send  no 
packages  unless  they  are  wrapped  with  strong 
cord,  but  even  this  does  not  stop  delays. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 


(February  5,  1965. 
Dear  Congressman  Cunningham:  Our 
Time  magazine,  that  once  used  to  be  delivered 
on  Tuesday,  is  now  almost  always  delayed  un- 
til Friday's  delivery.  By  this  time,  the  news 
•s  stale.  I  am  assiired  by  Time,  Inc.  that 
they  are  not  at  fault.  I  have  called  our 
local  branch  post  office  at  least  four  times 
about  this  magazine  and  also  the  TV  Guide 
which  is  sometimes  delayed  until  the  week 
ot  programing.     Each  time  I  am  told  that 


Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  do  something  about  this  impossible 
mall  situation. 

Mrs. . 


Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cunningham:  I  could 
go  on  and  on  about  the  post  office  deal,  but 
It  doesn't  seem  to  do  any  good. 

Our  mall  and  packages  arrive  torn  up  and 
probably  things  lost  out.  A  package  laid  in 
the  post  office  for  25  days  and  we  went  to 
check  and  it  was  there  marked  "wasn't  home 
when  we  tried  to  deliver  it."  No  word  fol- 
lowed. Also,  a  package  was  lost  and  all  they 
said  was  oh,  people  lose  more  valuable 
things  than  that. 


February  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Mr. sent  me  a 

copy  of  the  clipping  which  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  "Speedup  Blamed  for 
Damaged  Mall." 

I  read  with  Interest  the  entire  article  and 
wish  to  commend  you  for  the  stand  that 
you  have  taken  and  for  putting  the  blame 
where  It  belongs  In  regard  to  the  deteriorat- 
ing postal  service.  I  also  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  have  given  the  career  postal  em- 
ployee a  pat  on  the  back  for  doing  a  fine  Job. 

There  are  many  facets  of  our  operation 
that  we  do  not  condone  but  of  which  we 
have  no  choice  because  of  management  and 
the  Hatch  Act.  In  spite  of  Executive  Order 
No.  10988  and  the  signing  of  the  national 
agreement  and  local  contracts  the  situation 
Is  not  getting  better.  In  fact,  I  do  not  feel 
that  management  is  living  up  to  the  Execu- 
tive order,  and  I  do  know  that  management  is 
breaking  both  the  national  and  local  con- 
tracts. I  know  this  to  be  true  in  the  Wichita 
region  and  even  after  you  prove  local  man- 
agement has  violated  a  contract  the  most  we 
get  out  of  region  is  that  local  management 
gets  a  slap  on  the  hand  and  then  given  a 
green  light  to  do  It  again. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  in- 
terest in  the  postal  service  as  well  as  our 
welfare. 

Sincerely  yours. 


February  1,  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  After  reading  the 
article  in  the  Sunday  World-Herald  of  Janu- 
ary 31  I  couldn't  help  writing  to  you  of  my 
exi>erlence  with  our  mall  service.  To  me 
it  is  getting  worse  every  year.  I  never  get  a 
box  of  ceramic  glazes  that  one  or  two  bottles 
aren't  broken  or  a  package  from  Montgomery 
Ward  that  it  isnt  crushed,  box  and  all.  Looks 
like  they  go  through  a  meat  grmder.  Ma- 
chines can  do  so  much  but  hands  are  needed 
for  fragile  mall.  We  have  a  laundry  here 
that  put  in  a  machine  to  iron  dress  shirts 
and  I  never  saw  such  a  mess.  This  mechani- 
cal age  is  disgusting. 

I  had  from  my  childhood  home  an  old 
magazine  rack.  By  the  time  It  left  Omaha 
it  had  damage  written  all  over  it  and  by  the 

time  it  got  to the  glass  was  all  broken 

and  something  had  cut  Into  the  frame.  And 
also  into  scenery.  You  can't  replace  a  fam- 
ily heirloom.  This  was  probably  65  years 
old  as  my  folks  were  married  in  1900  and 
it  was  a  wedding  gift.  The  insurance  on 
It  was  $20  but  they  only  paid  for  fixing 
it  up.  That  didn't  help  the  frame  much  as 
things  were  finished  differently  years  ago — 
more  complicated.  I  think  my  sister  got  a 
little  over  $5  for  it.  I  think  If  they  had  to 
pay  more  something  would  be  done.  I  col- 
lect nearlv  every  time  I  send  a  ceramic  piece 
no  matter  how  good  I  pack  it.  Since  postage 
Is  so  high  it  costs  more  for  the  packing 
weight  than  the  actual  merchandise. 

I've  got  so  I  Just  don't  send  expensive 
wares  ajiy  more. 

This  is  Just  another  disgusted  Nebraskan 
when  it  comes  to  using  the  mails  to  trans- 
port our  merchandise. 
Sincerely, 


February  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  According  to  the 
attached  clipping,  you  can  use  information 
about  poor  mail  service.  Here  Is  my  tale  of 
woe. 

Three  glass  trays — not  delicate  glass — were 
wrapped  separately  in  several  thicknesses  of 
newspaper,  each  wrapped  tray  separated  from 
the  other  with  plenty  of  excelsior,  packed  In 
a  heavy  carton,  taped,  the  carton  wrapped 
in  a  heavy  kraft  paper,  taped,  and  tied  with 
stout  cord.  The  package  was  stamped  "frag- 
ile"  six   or   eight   times.     When   it   arrived 

here  from each  tray  was  broken  into 

small  pieces.  I  am  out  $6  for  the  trays,  plus 
$1.20  postage,  as  the  package  wasn't  Insured. 
In  the  futiire  we  shall  use  express  Instead 
of  the  malls. 

It  is  good  to  know  you  are  attempting  to 
do  something  about  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  big  wheels  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  can  say  all  they  want 
to  about  how  great  our  mall  service  is 
and  can  continually  float  trial  balloons 
as  to  new  methods  of  handling  our  mail. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  In  short,  the  service  given 
today  by  our  Post  Office  Department 
"stinks." 


LUBBOCK    EXCHANGE   CALLS   COT- 
TON PROGRAM  A  FAILURE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  TMr.  FiNDLrr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  devastating  indictments  of  the 
so-called  one-price  cotton  program  was 
issued  by  the  Lubbock  Cotton  Exchange 
of  Lubbock,  Tex.,  on  February  25. 

A  letter  from  the  exchange  to  me  re- 
peats what  I  have  been  saying  for 
months:  The  program  is  not  working;  it 
has  caused  a  sharp  drop  in  cotton  ex- 
ports; it  has  caused  heavy  increased 
costs  to  taxpayers;  it  has  caused  a  build- 
up in  Government  stocks;  it  has  reduced 
income  for  cotton  farmers;  it  has  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  private  enterprise 
merchandising  system  for  cotton,  and 
replaced  it  with  bureaucrats. 

The  Lubbock  Exchange  draws  con- 
clusions, to  which  I  take  exception. 

The  best  way  out  of  the  mess  is  lower 
price  supports,  not  the  direct  payments 
urged  by  the  exchange.  However,  the 
direct  payments  are  much  to  be  preferred 
over  the  present  legislative  monstrosity. 

In  this  comiection,  I  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  exchange's  conclusion  that 
wheat  farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  pay- 
ment program  now  in  effect. 

However,  the  exchange  has  rendered 
a  great  public  service  in  documenting 
the  colossal  failure  of  the  present  cot- 
ton program.     ' 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  the  exchange's 
analysis: 

Lubbock  Cotton  Exchange, 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  February  25, 1965. 
Congressman  Paul  Pindlet, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pindlet:  This  is  to  be 
a  lengthy  letter  and  I  beg  of  you  to  please 
read  Its  entirety  as  it  is  the  only  way  we  have 
of  conveying  to  you  the  seriousness  of  cotton 
and  the  cotton  industry.  The  present  cot- 
ton program  is  not  working  successfully.  It 
has  brought  about  a  decrease  in  cotton  ex- 
ports, an  increase  in  Government  cotton 
stocks  and  much  added  costs,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cotton  farmers  income. 

For  a  period  beginning  August  1,  1964,  to 
the  present,  cotton  exports  are  about  40  per- 
cent of  what  they  were  a  year  ago  during 
this  same  period.  Exports  in  the  1963-64 
season  were  5,700,000  bales.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  ex- 
ports for  the  current  season  will  reach  ap- 
proximately 4,500,000  bales.  The  cotton 
trade  believes  the  export  flg^ire  will  be  some- 
where around  3  million  bales.  Up  to  Febru- 
ary 9,  1965,  we  have  only  exported  1,758.000 
bales.  As  of  now,  the  total  number  of  bales 
that  have  been  taken  Into  the  loan  this 
season  is  6.946,000.  We  have  redeemed  832,- 
100  bales  up  through  February  5,  1965.  The 
Government  has  10  sales  programs  currently 
being  conducted.  Cotton  sales  of  three  of 
these  programs  are  listed  below,  these  figures 
being  the  sales  through  Pebrxiary  8,  1965: 

NCKJ-26 1,  722,  986 

NOC-28 478.  154 

NOC-29 486.456 

Total 2,  687,  59« 

The  figures  on  the  other  seven  programs  y 
are  negligible  and  would  not  affect  the  above* 
figure.  As  you  can  see,  the  Government  has 
accumulated  over  3  million  more  bales  added 
to  their  already  tremendous  stock.  The  Gov- 
ernment stock  August  1,  1961,  was  approxi- 
mately 1,485.000  bales.    Today  it  is  pxishlng 


the  14  million  bale  mark  and  Is  costing  the 
Government  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  carry  on  this  program. 

The  cotton  marketing  co-ops  In  Texas 
have  been  a  detriment  to  the  marketing 
program.  Unfortunately,  they  are  encour- 
aged by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Some  of  these  co-ops  have  cotton  storage  fa- 
cilities and  offer  premiums  to  producers  to 
surrender  control  of  cotton  to  them  after 
which  a  good  percentage  of  this  cotton  Is 
dead  to  the  market  as  storage  fees  are  more 
profitable  than  what  these  co-ops  can  garner 
for  merchandising  operations.  The  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  is  paying  the  bill. 

On  the  south  plains  of  Texas,  we  raise  ap- 
proximately 2  million  bales  and  the  past  two 
seasons  saw  60  to  70  percent  going  into 
Government  loans  through  co-ops  and  form 
A's.  As  you  know,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  ran  completely  out  of  money 
ftnd  2  weeks  ago  was  appropriated  another 
$1,600  million  to  carry  on  for  the  balance  of 
the  season. 

■  In  years  past,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  confer  with  the  cotton  trade  rela- 
tive to  what  was  needed,  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Last  season,  the  Depart- 
inent  secretly  conceived  and  suddenly  an- 
liounced  the  NOC-25  program  whereby 
charges  on  form  G  and  form  A  were  canceled 
With  the  Government  taking  the  loss  on  all 
these  carrying  charges.  No  one  can  estimate 
the  loss  to  merchants  who  were  then  carry- 
ing stocks  of  cotton  and  bearing  all  the  cost 
6f  the  carrying  charges.  This  action  shook 
the  confidence  of  the  entire  legitimate  cot- 
ton trade  which  resulted  in  hand-to-mouth 
buying  and  forced  more  cotton  into  the  loan. 
'.  The  elimination  of  micronaire  premiums 
and  discounts  in  the  loan  was  a  damaging 
factor  for  cotton.  Premiums  and  discounts 
are  now  figured  by  the  Goverrunent  in  Its 
sales  of  acquired  cotton  while  cotton  con- 
tinues to  enter  the  loan  with  no  distinction 
between  low  and  high  micronaire  readings. 
New  crop  sales  are  adversely  affected  as  a 
result  of  this.  We  urge  restoration  of  the 
premiums  and  discounts  in  succeeding  loans. 

In  Lubbock,  Tex.,  alone,  there  have  been 
22  legitimate  cotton  offices  closed  In  the 
bast  2  years  and  these  were  all  tax  paying 
firms. 

There  Is  only  one  simple  solution  to  this 
serious  condition  and  that  is  to  pay  the 
farmer  a  direct  subsidy.  The  direct  subsidy 
should  be  supplemented  by  support  prices  at 
a  level  that  will  permit  cotton  to  move  at  the 
world  price.  Give  them  enough  subsidy 
that  they  can  survive  and  let  them  sell  their 
cotton  whether  It  go  export  or  domestic. 
This  will  eliminate  the  tremendoiis  Govern- 
ment cost  and  the  cotton  merchants  of  the 
United  States  will  find  a  place  somewhere 
In  the  world  for  every  bale  of  American  cot- 
ton. It  will  eventually  restore  our  future 
markets  whereby  the  cotton  merchants  can 
again  stock  cotton  and  protect  themselves 
by  hedges  in  the  future  market.  The  Tal- 
madge-Humphrey  bill  provided  for  a  direct 
subsidy  when  it  was  Introduced  Into  Con- 
gress last  year.  This  Is  the  best  farm  bill 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress  in 
many  years.  Our  Congressman  told  us  that 
the  farmers  did  not  want  a  direct  subsidy. 
We  have  talked  to  thousands  and  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  oppose  taking  the  subsidy. 
Wheat  producers  receive  a  direct  subsidy  and 
are  very  much  satisfied  with  this  direct 
subsidy. 

The  survival  of  the  cotton  Industry  de- 
pends on  your  decision,  and  we  plead  with 
you  to  study  this  carefully  and  help  us  In 
our  fight  to  survive.  If  you  should  want 
any  information,  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  In 
any  way  we  can. 

Yours  very  truly, 

IDRIS  TRATI.OR, 

President. 


A  FURTHER  COMMENTARY  ON  OUR 
ECONOMIC  STATISTICS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1963,  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
SIO^fAL  Record,  volume  109,  part  14,  pages 
19584-19588,  a  copy  of  an  article  on  our 
economic  statistics  by  Oskar  Morgen- 
stern,  of  Princeton  University.  The  ar- 
ticle was  critical  of  the  methods  of  col- 
lection of  our  statistics  and  particularly 
urged  that  more  attention  be  given  to 
determining  the  margin  of  error  in  our 
economic  statistics.  Subsequently,  I  re- 
ceived a  great  number  of  comments  from 
economists  supporting  the  general  ob- 
servations in  Dr.  Morgenstem's  article 
These  were  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  109,  part  7,  pages  22849- 
22852. 

On  February  27,  1964, 1  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  110,  part 
3,  pages  3934-3939,  a  thorough  and  schol- 
arly commentary  on  Dr.  Morgenstem's 
article  prepared  by  Raymond  T.  Bow- 
man, Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

I  have  now  received  a  reply  to  Dr.  Bow. 
man  from  Dr.  Morgenstem.  In  the  let- 
ter to  me  from  Dr.  Morgenstem  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1964,  he  states: 

You  will  recall  the  letter  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Bow- 
man,  which  you  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  American  Statistician,  volume  18,  June 
1964.  I  have  written  a  reply  to  Mr.  Bowman's 
piece,  and  It  will  appear  either  in  the  Octo- 
ber or  December  Issue  of  that  periodical.  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  paper,  hoping 
that  you  may  be  Interested.  The  whole  mat- 
ter came  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Statistics  Users  Conference  last  week  In 
Washington. 

In  order  to  move  the  dialog  forward 
on  this  important  subject,  I  include  a 
copy    of    Professor    Morgenstem's   re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Fide  Sed  Ante  Vide — Remarks  to  Mr.  R.  T. 

Bowman's  "Comments" 
(By  Oskar  Morgenstem,  professor  of  political 

economy,    director,    econometric    research 

program,  Princeton  University,  September 

1964) 

Mr.  Bowman's  detailed  "Comments"  (In 
the  American  Statistician,  vol.  18,  June  1964, 
pp.  10-20,  reprinted  from  the  Congrbs- 
sioNAL  Record,  volume  110,  part  3,  pages 
3934-3939,  as  a  reply  to  a  request  by  Con- 
gressman Thomas  B.  Ctjrtis)  on  my  paper  In 
Fortune  (October  1963)  "Qui  ntuner^e  In- 
cipit  errare  Inclplt"  gives  opportunity  to 
state  very  briefly  some  of  the  points  where  we 
agree  and  where  we  differ.  The  Justification 
for  the  following  remarks  lies  first  in  the 
basic  importance  of  the  Issue  of  error  In  eco- 
nomic statistics.  Second,  recognition  of  error 
becomes  much  more  important  than  before 
because  economics  has  entered  a  phase  where 
quantitative  statements  about  the  economy 
and  the  consequences  of  economic  policy  are 
fitted  Into  econometric  models.  Finally. 
large-scale  computations  are  becoming  more 
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common  (and  will  siu-ely  Increase  In  scope 
over  the  years) .  It  is,  of  course,  pointless  to 
compute  if  one  is  unsure  of  the  figures  with 
which  one  calculates  and  if  one  does  not  ap- 
preciate what  the  computer  may  do  even  to 
faultless  figures  if  sizable  computations 
are  made. 

Mr.  Bowman  expresses  a  great  deal  of 
agreement  with  my  views  and  this  gives  me 
much  satisfaction.  The  agreement  Is  that 
there  are  errors  in  our  statistics,  that  we 
must  try  to  locate  them  and  to  make  them 
as  small  as  possible.  The  valuable  bibliog- 
raphy attached  to  his  paper  documents  the 
great  efforts  made  by  many  Government  in- 
stitutions to  do  precisely  this.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  about  this  type  of  work,  and 
in  my  book  "On  the  Accuracy  of  Economic 
Observations"  (Princeton  University  Press, 
Princeton,  1950.  second  completely  revised 
edition,  1963 ) ,  I  have  repeatedly  conomented 
on  this  fact  and  paid  my  respects  to  the 
many  persons  and  oflBces  engaged  in  provid- 
ing the  public  with  Information  of  a  statis- 
tical kind.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  about  the 
enormity  of  the  effort  required  nor  about  the 
perpetuity  of  the  task.  When  one  source  or 
type  of  error  Is  brought  under  control  others 
appear  and  sometimes  fundamentally  novel 
situations  arise  such  as  when  previously  inac- 
cessible, large-scale  computations  become 
possible. 

I  would  add,  however,  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed to  see  in  Mr.  Bowman's  paper  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  this  situation  and  of 
awareness  of  the  depth  of  the  error  problem 
in  science  In  general.  About  this  a  few  more 
words  later.  The  position  taken  Is  basic, 
however,  for  the  manner  In  which  to  deal 
with  the  prevalence  of  error,  i.e.,  the  fact 
that  in  any  empirical  field  we  can  never  free 
ourselves  from  our  Inability  to  "know"  what- 
ever we  wish  to  observe,  to  measure,  and  to 
know,  to  any  arbitrary  level  of  precision. 

Since  errors  exist,  we  must  try  to  under- 
stand their  natiu-e,  origin,  extent  and  per- 
sistence. We  must  learn  how  to  live  with 
errors.  To  take  an  optimistic  view  that  they 
will  cancel  out  and  somehow  disappear  or 
that  they  always  go  In  the  same  direction  Is 
Insufficient.  If  they  do  cancel  out  in  some 
cases,  they  may  fortify  each  other  In  other 
cases.  If  they  are  highly  and  positively  cor- 
related, as  Mr.  Bowman  repeatedly  empha- 
sizes, and  if  they  were  constant  additive  or 
multiplicative  components,  they  could  be 
simply  removed.  However,  this  Is  not  done; 
and  this  does  not  surprise  me  because  such 
an  assumption  does  not  correspond  to  the 
facts.  Nor  is  it  clear  which  errors  are  al- 
legedly so  correlated,  certainly  not  sampling 
errors  unless  the  same  sample  were  used  in 
each  case;  but  this  would  produce  bias  prob- 
lems. Neither  can  the  sampling  error  In- 
clude the  observational  error.  These  are  two 
quite  distinct  types  of  error  and,  if  the  sam- 
pling error  is  to  Include  the  other,  then  we 
have  no  useful  concepts  at  all.  But  Mr.  Bow- 
man also  recognizes  that  data  whose  accuracy 
is  unknown  are  questionable  measurements; 
yet  he  does  not  Indicate  what  to  do  with 
such  measurements.  We  can  then  only  say 
that  they  are  unreliable  and  unsulted  for 
policy  decisions. 

Mr.  Bowman's  main  concern,  however,  is 
with  my  discussion  of  growth  rates.  In  my 
hook  they  occupy  only  a  relatively  small  part 
but  even  that  Is  not  properly  considered  by 
him.  Instead,  he  limits  himself  to  the  For- 
tune paper  which  gave  only  an  extract  of 
what  I  had  to  say  In  my  book.  To  begin  with, 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  growth  rates 
taken  over  very  long  periods  appear  to  be- 
come rather  Insensitive  to  errors  In  the  un- 
uerlying  data,  as  is  explained  amply  in  my 
book.  So  Bowman's  comments  to  that  effect 
add  nothing  at  all  to  my  exposition  which 
°eing  much  more  detailed  contains  both  ex- 
amples and  a  mathematical  derivation  of 
this  fact.  Yet  he  Is  Involved  In  a  peculiar 
though   rather    obvious    ^elf -contradiction : 


stating  at  the  beginning  of  his  paper  that  for 
long  periods,  say  1909  to  date,  there  have 
been  such  profound  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition of  GNP  that  the  economies  of  the  two 
distant  points  In  time  are  virtually  incom- 
parable— as  are  different  countries  in  widely 
different  stages  of  development. — he  never- 
theless wishes  to  use  the  reliable  growth  rate. 
It  is  only  reliable  because  of  this  great  time 
span.  The  further,  far  more  important,  fact 
Is,  that  growth  rates  are  not  primarily  used 
for  making  such  long-range  comparisons. 
Rather  they  serve  to  Justify  policy  measures 
for  which  yearly  or  even  quarterly  rate 
changes  are  Important  and  are  being  used. 
There  the  picture  Is  entirely  different  as  the 
following  demonstrates. 

Though    It   Is    my   contention   that   It   is 
physically   impossible   to   measiure   GNP   or 


national  Income  without  any  error  at  all,  I 
shall,  in  the  following  table,  neglect  any 
possible  hypothetical  errors  and  only  consider 
the  changes  which  were  made  In  the  official, 
allegedly,  or  at  least  presumably  faultless 
data.  These  changes  are  corrections.  There 
is  no  need  for  such  if  one  has  made  a  true 
observation  in  the  first  place;  but  one  clearly 
has  not  done  so  and  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
last  reported  figtwe  for  GNP  or  national  In- 
come (or  for  any  other  observation)  is  free 
of  error  merely  because  It  has  been  corrected, 
perhaps  even  several  times.  Tables  32  and 
33  of  my  book  (pp.  295-296)  give  the  U.S. 
growth  rates  for  successively  corrected  na- 
tional income  1948-61.  A  summary  compu- 
tation based  on  all  changes  made  extends 
table  33  there  and  Is  as  follows: 


Statistics  of  alternative  growth  rates  of  national  income  for  the  United  States,  1948-6S 


First 

Last 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Mean 

Standard 
deviation 

From  1947  to  1948 .>r 

10.7 

-1.2 

6.3 

17.0 
5.2 
5.9 
-2.6 
7.4 
&2 
4.5 
.6 

10.5 
4.7 
3.0 
6.3 

12.7 

-2.5 

U.l 

15.4 

4.6 

4.5 

-1.2 

9.4 

6.2 

4.5 

.1 

9.0 

3.6 

2.6 

6.4 

14.7 
0 

11.8 

18.5 
5.9 
6.2 
0 

10.6 
8.8 
7.1 
2.7 

n.o 

■  4.7 
3.6 
7.3 

9.3 

-4.4 

6.3 

14.0 

3.6 

3.3 

-3.0 

6.7 

3.6 

2.0 

-1.7 

8.3 

3.6 

2.0 

5.4 

12.29 

-2.68 

10.77 

15.60 

4.69 

4.55 

-1.23 

9.06 

6.31 

4.71 

.25 

9.03 

4.08 

2.73 

6.4 

0.06 

From  1948  to  1949 .^. 

From  1949  to  1950 ^,^. 

From  1950  to  1951.../^ 

.00 
.03 
.02 

From  1951  to  1952.  JC 

From  1952  to  1953Z. 

.03 
.06 

From  1953  to  1954L 

.17 

From  1954  to  195} 

.07 

From  1955  to  195* 

.15 

From  1956  to  195f 

.16 

From  1957  to  1958. 

.67 

From  1958  to  1959 

.02 

From  1959  to  1960 

.01 

From  laiO  to  1961 

.03 

From  1961  to  1962 

.03 

The  table  shows  the  growth  rates  from 
each  year  to  the  next  (1)  using  the  first 
published  figures,  (2)  using  the  last  pub- 
lished figures,  (3)  the  maximum  growth  rate 
obtainable  from  the  official  figures,  (4)  the 
minimum  obtainable  growth  rate,  (5)  the 
mean  of  all  the  values  as  calculated  for  each 
year  of  the  table,  and  (6)  the  standard  de- 
viation of  these  values.  "The  second  decimal 
in  the  mean  and  In  the  standard  deviation  Is 
obviously  a  computational  consequence. 

In  none  of  these  figures  has  any  assumed 
error  been  Introduced  as  was  done  in  the 
table  of  my  Fortune  paper  where  plus-or- 
mlnus  errors  of  1,  3,  and  5  percent  for  succes- 
sive years  were  assumed  and  growth  rates 
were  shov^n  to  be  correspondingly  affected. 
(This  was  again  an  excerpt  from  my  book 
where.  In  chapter  XV,  the  whole  matter  is  in- 
vestigated in  appropriate  detail.)  Now  Mr. 
Bowman  seems  to  object  to  the  Idea  that  the 
data  contain  any  errors  at  all;  but  he  cannot 
object  to  the  successive  official  revisions  the 
consequences  of  which  are  shown  above. 
What  is  or  was  "the"  growth  rate?  "You 
pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice." 
I  shall  dispense  with  any  further  interpre- 
tation but  would  at  least  point  to  the  change 
in  sign  even  for  1957-58.  The  main  Interest 
Is  for  the  big  differences  between  the  first 
and  the  last  rate.  Policy  decisions  based  on 
the  first  would  in  several  instances  have 
been  quite  different  had  the  last  figures  been 
available.  The  more  recent  figures  will  also 
be  revised  over  the  coming  years  but  every- 
one knows  how  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers uses  the  first  one  available  to  tell  the 
country  in  no  uncertain  terms  how  things 
are  going  and  what  the  right  policy  is. 

And  all  this  abstracts  completely  from  any 
error  which,  of  course,  has  to  be  present  and 
whose  workings  are  evident  even  from  the 
revisions,  though  these  do  not  necessarily 
remove  It.  An  interesting  operation  is  to 
repeat  the  above  extensive  computations  by 
Introducing  the  ±  1-,  3-,  5-percent  errors 
with  which  one  of  my  original  tables  was 
concerned.  It  is  clear  that  the  picture  does 
not  and  cannot  Improve.  I  shall,  however, 
not  take  up  space  by  exhibiting  these  calcula- 
tions. 


All  this  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  criti- 
cism that  it  is  impossible  to  talk  sensibly 
of  the  "growth"  of  a  whole  economy  by 
determining  only  one  single  number  arrived 
at  In  such  primitive  manner,  errors  or  no 
errors  In  the  observation.  From  a  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view,  which  I  am  confident 
sometime  will  prevail,  this  alleged  measiure- 
ment  will  hardly  appear  as  conforming  to 
the  contemporary  standards  of  science  pre- 
vailing In  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology  of 
today.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  would  any- 
one describe  the  development  of  a  human 
being  by  one  summary  figure?  How  could  it 
show  Increase  In  height,  weight,  Intelligence, 
knowledge  all  at  once? 

There  are  a  number  of  exceptions  that 
have  to  be  taken  to  other  points  made  by  Mr. 
Bowrman.    Of  these  I  mention  only  two: 

1.  It  is  asserted  that  if  two  or  more  series 
"move  together,"  we  can  conclude  that  they 
are  valid.  This  is  stated  for  the  two  unem- 
ployment series  and  for  the  original  and 
revised  national  income  series.  Such  an 
argument  is  completely  untenable;  it  re- 
minds one  of  the  well-known  pseudocorrela- 
tlons  which  have  been  so  severely  criticized 
in  the  literature  ever  since  they  first  ap- 
peared and  which,  as  a  consequence,  are  now 
only  seldom  found.  It  is  regrettable  that 
this  faulty  argumentation  is  now  used  in  a 
slightly  different  context.  In  this  particular 
case  (referring  to  the  chart  which  Mr.  Bow- 
man uses  on  p.  15  in  order  to  lllxistrate 
that  covariation  prevails  in  spite  of  data 
revisions)  the  point  Is  fvu-ther  obscured  by 
the  existence  of  trends,  ^f  these  were  re- 
moved it  is  not  even  cleaj  that  the  series 
would  "move  together." 

2.  The  comments  on  rounding  of  figures 
and  the  retention  of  insignificant  figures  are 
entirely  unacceptable.  The  two  are  not  even 
necessarily  related. 

The  problem  of  rounding  Is  In  some  re- 
spects a  very  deep  one  and  is  extensively 
dealt  with  In  chapter  VI  of  my  book,  but 
no  reference  is  made  in  Mr.  Bowman's  paper 
to  that  discussion.  I  have  examined  it  es- 
pecially for  the  case  of  inversion  of  large 
scale  matrices  as  they  occur,  for  example,  in 
input-output   studies.     Computation   is   in 
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general  complicated  especially  when  the 
given  figures  contain  errors  as  all  economio 
data  must  do.  Pounding  away  of  insignif- 
icant figures  is  pointless;  worse,  It  pretends 
accuracy  and  falsifies  measurements.  In- 
significant figures  and  digits  must  always  be 
gotten  rid  of  no  matter  where  they  occur. 
Being  insignificant,  they  can  never  do  any 
good.  In  partlcvilar,  they  can  never  by  ft 
somehow  mysterious  process  give  a  better 
picture  of  changes  in  economic  processes. 
What  is  "significant"  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
that  also  requires  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  measurement  is  always  related  to  its 
use,  in  other  words  to  a  theory.  Mr.  Bowman 
say^  nothing  about  this. 

So  I  am  brought  back  to  the  point  men- 
tioned earlier  that  we  are  here  discussing 
something  much  deeper  than  Just  some  offi- 
cial statistics  and  their  makers.  It  is  not 
enough  to  admonish  the  public,  as  Mr.  Bow- 
man does,  to  use  Government  statistics  with 
care  and  caution  and  to  consider  the  co- 
pious qualifying  footnotes  too  often  attached 
to  them.  The  various  Government  agencies 
should  set  the  example.  But  they  apparently 
do  not  know  themselves  how  to  handle  the 
complicated  footnotes  and  commentaries 
they  are  producing  to  their  mutual  discom- 
fort. How  else  can  one  explain  the  sad  fact 
that  the  Government  uses  statistics  care- 
lessly, reports  absurd,  alleged  changes  in  price 
levels,  employment,  the  balance  of  payment, 
private  spending,  etc.,  rates  of  only  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  and  considers  these  to  be 
"significant."  The  Government  knows  with- 
out a  shade  of  doubt  how  much  the  produc- 
tivity of  an  industry  or  of  the  whole  country 
has  increased  from  one  year  to  another.  And 
so  It  goes  on.  Important  policy  decisions 
affecting  the  well-being  of  the  Nation  are 
based  on  such  "measiu'ements." 

It  is  the  business  of  the  makers  of  sta- 
tistics to  prove  the  degree  of  accuracy  they 
claim  for  the  data  they  present.  That  also 
implies  justification  of  the  concepts  used  In 
their  collection.  Errors  must  be  estimated, 
no  matter  how  difficult  and  painful  this 
prove,  so  that  the  data  can  be  used  properly. 
The  point  Is  that  It  Is  far  more  demanding  to 
use  Imperfect  rather  than  perfect  informa- 
tion In  a  scientifically  and  politically  accept- 
able manner.  This  carries  over  to  all  manip- 
ulations to  which  the  data  have  to  be  sub- 
jected. 

The  frequently  heard  argument  that  bad 
statistics  are  better  than  none  Is  worthless 
and  has  very  dangeroios  Implications.  The 
worst  possible  thing  is  to  treat  them  as  If  they 
were  without  blemish.  Such  an  attitude  not 
only  puts  a  brake  on  efforts  to  Improve  the 
data,  but  far  more  Important,  It  Is  contra- 
dictory to  the  spirit  in  which  science  and 
government  must  progress. 


GUARANTEEING  TAX  EXEMPTION 
OF  ADVERTISING  INCOME  FOR 
PUBLICATIONS  OP  CERTAIN  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
Congress  I  introduced  two  bills,  which  I 
am  reintroducing  at  this  time,  designed 
primarily  to  give  the  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  judgments  it  made 
in  1950  in  respect  to  the  taxation  of  in- 
come of  nontaxable  organizations  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  income  pro- 


ducing activities.  The  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  In  establishing  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation to  determine  what  activities 
are  sufficiently  closely  associated  with 
the  purposes  of  the  organization  which 
render  it  nontaxable  in  the  first  place  to 
justify  holding  revenues  derived  there- 
from nontaxable.  The  other  side  of  the 
coin  is  the  inequality  in  competition 
which  is  created  by  exempting  from  tax- 
ation income  from  activities  engaged  in 
by  taxable  business  organizations  which 
in  effect  are  in  competition  in  a  same 
line  of  endeavor  with  the  nontaxable  or- 
ganizations and  yet  are  taxed. 

I  introduced  these  bills  in  the  last  Con- 
gress primarily  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
TreasuiT  Department  placing  its  judg- 
ment ahead  of  the  Congress  to  establish 
new  lines  of  demarcation  through  the 
technique  of  issuing  new  Ti-easury  regu- 
lations, and  to  permit  the  Congress  after 
full  public  hearings  of  people  on  all  sides 
of  the  issues,  including  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  IRS  officials  to  render  any 
new  judgments  that  seem  desirable 
through  law,  not  executive  rulings. 

The  remarks  I  made  at  the  time  of  in- 
troducing the  bills  in  the  last  Congress 
are  still  pertinent.    They  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  our  tax  system  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  be 
implemented  by  detailed  regulations  which 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  carrying  out  the  legisla- 
tive objectives  and  intent  of  the  Congress. 
In  general,  the  record  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  preparing  and  promulgating 
regulations  within  the  purview  of  the  reve- 
nue laws  enacted  by  Congress  is  commend- 
able. However,  because  of  the  vast  complexi- 
ties of  our  tax  system  and  its  administra- 
tion and,  from  time  to  time  an  overzealous 
attitude  on  the  part  of  certain  of  Its  officials, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  sometimes 
exceeded  legislative  authority  in  its  attempts 
to  exact  revenue. 

When  an  executive  branch  of  Government 
invades  the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  in 
an  effort  to  legislate  by  regulation,  redress 
may  be  had  in  the  courts  through  a  long, 
tedious,  and  expensive  procedure  which  may 
result  In  irreparable  damage  even  If  the  liti- 
gant is  successful;  or  Congress  of  its  own 
initiative  may  speak  through  the  legislative 
process  to  thwart  the  attempted  invasion 
of  its  prerogatives. 

My  remarks  today  are  directed  toward 
statements  made  by  officials  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  a  regulation  will  be 
proposed  which  will  have  the  effect  of  taxing 
the  Income  of  publications  of  tax-exempt 
organizations  even  though  such  publications 
may  be  substantially  related  to  the  tax- 
exempt  purposes  of  such  organizations. 

The  statute  under  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Intends  to  propose  a  regula- 
tion is  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950.  This  law 
was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  a 
growing  abuse  on  the  part  of  certain  tax- 
exempt  educational  institutions  that  were 
acquiring  regular  commercial  businesses  not 
substantially  related  to  their  tax-exempt 
purposes  aside  from  the  need  for  income. 
The  focal  point  of  attention  at  the  legislative 
hearings  dnd  in  the  congressional  committee 
reports  preceding  passage  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1950  was  the  acquisition  by  New  York 
University  of  a  macaroni  factory. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Snyder  said : 

"Our  tax  laws  have  long  recognized  the 
principle  that  organizations  operated  for 
worthy  public  purposes  should  be  encouraged 
by  tax  exemption." 


About  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
would  subject  to  tax  the  income  of  a  sub- 
stantially  unrelated  trade  or  business  he  said- 

"These  provisions  preserve  the  tax-free  sta- 
tus of  the  legitimate  activities  of  educational 
and  charitable  organizations  and,  at  the  same 
time,  correct  the  abuses  which  properly  have 
received  so  much  general  condemnation. 
Bxisiness  operations  of  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institutions  clearly  unrelated  to 
their  exempt  functions  generally  would  be 
subjected  to  the  regular  corporation  income 
tax.  This  would  apply  to  organizations  now 
engaging  In  such  unrelated  business  activ- 
ities as  the  manufacture  of  food  products, 
leather  goods,  vegetable  oils,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  petroleum  products.  The  bill  would 
not  tax  their  income  from  related  activities." 

It  is  clear  from  Secretary  Snyder's  pres- 
entation and  from  the  congressional  com- 
mittee reports  that  the  statute  was  Intended 
to  subject  to  taxation  only  the  income  of  a 
trade  or  business  that  is  substantially  un- 
related to  the  primary  purposes  of  a  tax- 
exempt  organization.  In  applying  the  stat- 
ute, the  operation  of  a  publication  such  as 
a  trade  or  professional  Journal  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  "business"  but  Its  Income  Is 
properly  subject  to  tax  only  if  the  publica- 
tion Is  a  business  "substantially  unrelated" 
to  an  organization's  tax-exempt  purposes. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  legislative  history 
and  the  clear  meaning  of  the  law,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  now  proposes  by  regula- 
tion to  tax  the  advertising  revenue  of  pub- 
lications of  tax-exempt  organizations,  Irre- 
spective of  whether  the  publication  is  sub- 
stantially related  or  unrelated  to  its  exempt 
purposes. 

Since  the  Intent  of  this  law  is  unmistaka- 
ble, it  is  clear  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would,  by  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posal, usxu-p  the  legislative  functions  and 
prerogatives  of  Congress  by  going  beyond  the 
purpose  of  the  statute. 

The  first  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  assure  to  labor,  agricultural,  trade,  pro- 
fessional, educational,  charitable,  religious 
and  similar  organizations  the  tax-free  status 
of  their  legitimate  activities  which  Secretary 
Snyder  promised  and  Congress  intended  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  second  bill  that  I 
am  introducing  Is  to  accommodate  the  situa- 
tion where  a  publication  Is  incorporated 
separate  from  the  parent  organization  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Journal  of  Nursing— 
the  publication  of  the  American  Nursing 
Association. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  runs  the 
gamut  of  our  worthwhile  organizations,  such 
as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  churches, 
labor  xmlons,  professional  and  business  or- 
ganizations, and  the  National  Education 
Association,  among  other  educational  groups. 
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TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  WATER 
ASSESSMENT  OF  IRRIGATION 
DITCH  COMPANIES 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Elinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  which  would  allow 
farmers  to  deduct  as  a  business  expense, 
all  amounts  paid  to  irrigation  ditch  com- 
panies or  similar  entities,  for  water 
assessments.  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],   who   has  introduced  a  com- 


panion measure  in  the  Senate,  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  heretofore 
allowed  deductions  for  such  assessments 
as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expense,  but  has  recently  changed  its 
regulations  on  the  subject,  and  is  now 
disallowing  such  deductions. 

The  mutual  ditch  company,  a  cre- 
ation of  great  use  in  our  Western  States, 
is  organized  as  a  means  of  conveying 
irrigation  water  from  the  point  of  di- 
version on  a  stream  to  the  ultimate 
user,  the  farmer.  Shareholders  in  such 
an  association  are  entitled  to  water  in 
proportion  to  their  stockholdings,  and 
shares  of  such  stock  have  often  been 
held  to  be  real  property  in  our  Western 
States.  A  ditch  company  may  make 
assessments  against  a  farmer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  farmer's  holding  in  the  com- 
pany. Unless  these  assessments  are  paid 
a  farmer  is  not  permitted  to  take  water 
from  the  association  ditch.  On  this 
ground  it  appears  that  the  allowance  of 
a  tax  deduction,  as  an  ordinary  and 
•necessary  business  expense  is  justified. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
makes  economic  sense  and  good  tax 
sense,  I  want  to  insure  that  substantive 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  are  made  prop- 
erly and  not  by  regulation  or  interpre- 
tation. By  introducing  legislation  the 
IRS  oflSclals  will  have  the  proper  forum 
for  presenting  their  reasons  and  data 
under  cross-examination  as  to  why  they 
think  a  law  should  be  changed  with  the 
opportunity  also  provided  for  those  with 
differing  viewpoints  to  present  their  side 
of  the  case.  Furthermore,  I  always  want 
to  accommodate  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  in  getting  his  ideas  for  tax  law 
amendments  channelled  properly  and 
constitutionally.  It  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate when  Members  of  the  other  body 
feel  that  there  is  such  a  lack  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  House 
that  they  must  resort  to  extra-legal  pro- 
cedures, such  as  originating  revenue  bills 
in  the  Senate,  or  attaching  them  as  non- 
germane  amendments  to  House-origi- 
nated revenue  measures. 


POWER  INTERESTS  CAN  AGREE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  proof  that 
^cements  can  be  worked  out  between 
REA  cooperatives,  municipal  power  users, 
and  investor-owned  power  companies 
was  realized  in  South  Dakota  recently. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  able  and 
determined  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Nils  Boe,  representatives  of  each  of  these 
power  users  sat  down  at  the  bargaining 
table  to  reach  an  understanding  over  the 
troublesome  territorial  integrity  dispute. 

Disagreements  over  who  shall  serve 
customers  in  areas  annexed  to  munici- 
palities are  not  limited  to  South  Dakota. 
This  has  been  a  perplexing  question 
throughout  the  Nation.    And  the  South 


Dakota  approach  can  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  Nation. 

The  fact  that  these  interests  were  able 
to  reach  agreement  in  South  Dakota  in- 
dicates that  others  may  have  success 
with  the  same  course  of  action.  Cer- 
tainly there  would  be  no  harm  in  trying 
to  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table  and 
discuss  in  good  faith  the  issues  that  so 
often  find  public  power  interests  at  odds 
with  private  companies,  or  vice  versa. 

I  congratulate  these  statesmen  of  the 
South  Dakota  power  industry  and,  in 
particular,  Gov.  Nils  Boe  who  brought 
them  together  and  kept  them  together 
through  several  difficult  sessions. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  agreement  ushers 
in  a  new  era  where  such  disputes  can  be 
settled  at  the  bargaining  table  rather 
than  by  means  of  public  acrimony. 

Details  of  the  South  Dakota  agreement 
are  contained  in  a  newspaper  article 
from  the  Aberdeen  American-News  of 
February  23  and  in  an  editorial  comment 
in  the  Huron  Daily  Plainsman  of  Feb- 
ruary 25  and  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus- 
Leader  of  February  24,  which  follow: 
[Prom  the  Aberdeen,  (S.  Dak.)  American 
News,  Feb.  23,  1965] 

Electrical     Conferees    End    Hassle — Red- 
Letter  Dat,  Says  Governor  After  Agreement 

Pierre. — South  Dakota's  electric  utUity  in- 
dustries late  Monday  gave  final  approval  to 
a  statement  of  principle  settling  a  6-year 
dispute  over  service  to  customers  in  areas 
annexed  to  a  city. 

Gov.  Nils  Boe,  disclaiming  any  credit  for 
the  agreement,  highly  commended  the  con- 
ference negotiators  and  termed  It  a  "red- 
letter  day"  for  South  Dakota. 

Reducing  the  statement  of  principle  Into 
legislation  to  submit  to  the  legislature  re- 
mains the  task  of  lawyers  for  the  three  utili- 
ties, and  the  lawyers  planned  to  begin  work 
on  it  Tuesday. 

The  deadline  for  Introduction  of  committee 
bills  is  not  until  Thursday,  and  Boe  said  he 
would  ask  one  of  the  State  affairs  committee 
chairmen  to  Introduce  the  measure. 

Boe  noted  that  the  power  industry  con- 
troversey  had  brought  "animosity  Into  the 
social  and  political  lives  of  the  State. 

"This  can  now  come  to  an  end,"  he  said, 
"and  we  can  turn  our  talents  to  other  prob- 
lems facing  the  State." 

other  areas 

The  Governor  encouraged  the  conferees  to 
continue  their  discussions  in  the  hope  of 
finding  other  areas  In  which  they  could  work 
together  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  and 
South  Dakota  as  a  whole. 

Representatives  of  tlie  rural  electric,  muni- 
cipal and  private  utilities  set  April  9  for 
their  next  meeting  to  see  If  there  are  other 
areas,  such  as  advertising.  In  which  they 
might  work  together. 

The  power  struggle  was  launched  in  1959 
with  REA  introduction  of  what  they  termed 
a  "fair  play"  bill  allowing  them  to  continue 
serving  in  towns  they  were  in,  even  if  the 
towns  grew  beyond  1,500  population. 

They  also  asked  the  right  to  continue  serv- 
ing customers  they  served  in  areas  that 
might  be  annexed  by  a  city. 

The  REA  legislation  was  bitterly  fought  by 
the  municipal  and  private  power  groups,  and 
the  legislature  became  the  focal  point  of  the 
battle. 

It  wasn't  until  the  1963  session  that  the 
REA's  got  a  part  of  what  they  wished — the 
right  to  remain  in  towns  that  grow  beyond 
the  1,500  population  mark. 

PURCHASE   LAW 

However,  that  legislature  also  passed  a 
law  allowing  the  primary  utility  serving  a 
municipality  to  purchase  the  faculties  within 


an  annexed  area  of  the  secondary  utUity 
serving  that  area. 

The  REA's  termed  that  aspect  of  the  law 
"foul  play." 

In  order  to  avoid  another  legislative  hassle 
this  year,  Boe  last  fall  asked  the  utUltles  to 
get  together  to  settle  their  own  problems. 

The  conferences  began  last  December  amid 
decidedly  cool  and  suspicious  svuroundlngs, 
and  often  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  down. 

Compromises  came  hard  to  each  of  the 
groups,  but  by  the  time  the  fifth  negotia- 
tion session  came  about,  the  three  utilities 
seemed  fairly  close  to  a  final  settlement, 
which  was  reached  in  the  sixth  meeting  Mon- 
day. 

The  statement  of  principal  each  finaUy 
agreed  to  support  had  aspects  which  were, 
to  put  It  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants, "distasteful  and  repulsive." 

But  Boe  continually  iirgf  d  them  toward 
and  agreement,  even  If  It  wasn't  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  anyone. 

.     ANOTHER    SESSION 

He  said  another  legislative  session  would 
be  held  In  10  months,  and  that  any  needed 
modifications  could  be  suggested  at  that 
time.  The  important  thing,  he  added,  was  to 
get  something  down  to  see  how  It  would 
work. 

The  statement  of  principle  as  finally 
adopted  Included  the  following: 

Repeal   of  the   1963  fair  play  bill. 

Reenactment  of  that  portion  of  the  1963 
law  allowing  REA's  to  continue  serving  In 
towns  that  might  grow  beyond  1,500  popu- 
lation. 

Allow  the  REA's  to  continue  serving  cus- 
tomers In  areas  annexed  to  a  city,  but  service 
to  all  customers  of  any  utility  would  be 
frozen  at  the  time  of  annexation.  Any  dis- 
pute over  service  to  new  customers  In  the 
annexed  area  would  be  submitted  to  a  board 
of  arbitration. 

Service  to  customers  of  any  utility  within 
a  3-mlle  perimeter  around  the  city  limits 
would  be  frozen  as  of  a  time  to  be  decided. 

Any  dispute  over  service  to  new  customers 
in  the  3-mlle  zone  would  be  submitted  to  a 
board  of  arbitration. 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  board  of  ar- 
bitration to  be  composed  of  two  members  of 
each  of  the  utilities. 

Limitation  of  the  board  of  arbitration  In 
disputed  cases  to  the  four  members  of  the 
UtUltles  Involved,  plus  the  circuit  court 
judge  In  the  district  where  the  dispute  oc- 
cvured  and  one  local  member  of  each  of  the 
utilities  Involved  In  the  dispute. 

Establishment  of  rates  In  municipalities 
by  the  primary  utility  serving  that  city,  with 
appeal  allowed  as  now  contained  in  law. 

Payment  of  all  taxes  now  paid  by  the  REA, 
with  an  additional  2-percent  tax  on  gross 
revenue  earned  within  cities  payable  to  those 
cities  where  REA  facilities  are  located  In  lieu 
of  ad  valorem  taxes. 

Negotiation  between  REA  and  the  munici- 
pal utility  in  a  city  for  additional  taxes  to  be 
paid  the  city  In  lieu  of  revenue  that  city 
might  have  received  If  the  municipal  utility 
were  to  serva  the  annexed  area,  with  any  dis- 
pute as  to  the  amount  to  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  up  to  a  maximum  of  4  percent 
of  gross  revenue. 


[From  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Dally  Plainsman, 

Feb.  25,  1965] 

Utilities      Conference      Agreement      Mat 

Signal  the  Dawn  of  New  Era 

The  prolonged  conference  which  brought 
to  a  successful  end  the  territorial  service 
argument  between  the  rural  electrics,  private 
utilities,  and  municipal  power  systems  may 
signal  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  South  Da- 
kota utility  relationships. 

It  took  six  sessions  to  hammer  out  the 
compromise  solution  to  the  question  of  REA 
service  In  areas  annexed  by  cities  and  the 
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expansion  of  niral  electric  and  city-serving 
utilities  in  the  growth  areas  around  the 
cities. 

The  lyrics  of  the  song,  "Getting  To  Know 
You."  might  apply  to  these  sessions,  for  the 
companies  now  plan  further  conferences  to 
explore  other  areas  of  mutual  concern. 
Their  next  session  will  take  up  advertising 
and  public  relations  and  there  is  a  chance 
they  may  "bury  the  hatchet"  and  eliminate 
the  animosity  which  has  handicapped  past 
Interutillty  relations. 

We  hope  that  the  spirit  of  compromise 
and  willingness  to  And  accord,  which  marked 
the  settlement  of  one  basic  issue,  will  prevail 
and  that  the  utility  segments  can  work  to- 
gether as  an  industry  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  State. 

WhUe  some  credit  for  the  accord  must  go 
to  the  18  negotiators  who  worked  out  their 
differences,  the  role  that  Gov.  Nils  A.  Boe 
played  in  the  conference  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  conference  was  called  by  the 
Governor  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
and  to  draft  legislation  which  all  could  sup- 
port. In  a  campaign  pledge  made  in  Huron, 
the  Governor  promised  his  support  of  any 
agreement  that  was  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  people  of  South  Dakota. 

At  times,  when  it  looked  as  If  the  sessions 
were  heading  into  a  stalemate,  the  Governor 
personally  intervened  and  was  able  to  keep 
the  talks  going  to  their  successful  conclu- 
sion. Through  his  efforts,  a  6-year-old  argu- 
ment has  been  reconciled. 

Individually  and  collectively,  the  electric 
utilities  are  a  vital  factor  in  the  lives  of 
everyone  and  an  equally  Important  factor  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  State. 
The  settlement  of  some  of  the  differences 
without  the  acrimony  attendant  upwn  other 
efforts  in  recent  years  will  be  beneficial  to 
each  of  the  three  utility  groups,  the  State  as 
a  whole,  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  seldom- 
mentioned  little  guy,  the  consumer. 

(From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus 

Leader,  Feb.  24,  19651 

A  Happy  Development  on  Power 

All  concerned  are  entitled  to  credit  for 
the  preliminary  agreement  reached  in  con- 
ferences at  Pierre  i>ertainlng  to  legislation 
about  the  electric  power  industry  in  South 
Dakota. 

For  years  and  years  the  legislature  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  battle  among  the  various 
interests  Involved  with  vigorous  action  both 
on  and  off  the  floor.  Lawmakers  grappled 
as  best  they  could  with  the  complicated  is- 
sues and  perhaps  many  of  them  were  un- 
certain in  their  own  minds  about  the  best 
course  to  follow. 

Governor  Boe — a  man  with  long  legisla- 
tive experience — saw  another  struggle  ahead 
for  the  current  session  and  wondered  if 
something  couldn't  be  done  to  clarify  the 
issue.  So  he  called  a  conference  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  groups  primarily 
concerned — the  rural  cooperatives,  the  mu- 
nicipalities, and  the  private  companies. 

First  they  meet  in  December  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  considerable  uncertainty.  They 
assembled  because  the  Governor  asked  them 
to  do  so  but  there  wasn't  too  much  hope 
that  an  agreement  could  be  reached.  And 
at  first  an  agreement  seemed  an  unattain- 
able goal. 

But  the  Governor  persisted  In  his  request 
for  an  understanding.  In  consequence  one 
meeting  followed  another.  In  the  process, 
it  seems,  there  developed  a  better  compre- 
hension of  the  viewpoints  and  policies  of  each 
group.  And  there  apparently  also  was  a 
realization  that  some  degree  of  compromise 
was  required. 

As    the   deadline   for    action    drew    close, 
'pressures  mounted  and,  Interestingly  enough, 
a    growing    spirit    of    conciliation    was    dis- 
played.   The  Governor  continued  to  plead  for 
understanding,    pointing   out   the   unhappy 


aspects  of  another  legislative  fight  and  the 
dividends  that  might  accrue  from  a  friendly 
settlement. 

The  net  result  was  the  agreement  set  forth 
in  the  statement  of  principle  outlined  Mon- 
day. It  is  possible  that  argument  might  de- 
velop over  details  but  the  progress  officially 
recorded  Is  certainly  a  notable  step  forward. 

Governor  Boe  Is  to  be  praised  for  promot- 
ing the  Joint  conferences.  And  the  conferees 
deserve  praise  for  proceeding  in  the  spirit 
the  executive  suggested  and  developing  in 
the  American  way  a  program  acceptable  to 
the  three  groups. 


STUDENT  CONGRESSIONAL 
INTERNS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  reintroduced  my  bill  to  authorize 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  employ  annually,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  between  the  period  from 
Jime  1  to  August  31,  one  additional  em- 
ployee to  be  known  as  a  "student  con- 
gressional intern." 

Having  used  summer  interns  in  my 
office  for  several  years,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  great  value  in  promoting 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  our  legisla- 
tive branch  among  our  younger  people, 
I  have,  in  the  two  previous  Congresses, 
introduced  my  bill  which,  in  the  past, 
was  designed  not  only  to  permit  an  addi- 
tional employee  but  which  also  author- 
ized a  small  additional  salaiT  for  that 
employee. 

Now  I  have  rewritten  the  bill  to  elim- 
inate the  salary  authorization.  There- 
fore, my  proposal  would  cost  no  money 
in  addition  to  what  is  now  authorized  for 
staff  hire  in  each  Member's  office.  I 
have  done  this  because  my  inquiries  indi- 
cate that  the  major  inhibition  in  hiring 
summer  interns  in  many  offices  is  not  so 
much  the  lack  of  available  staff  hire  al- 
lowance as  it  is  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  employees  which  each  Member 
is  permitted.  While  not  all  Members  use 
the  maximum  number  of  employees  al- 
lotted to  them,  I  find  that  it  is  generally 
those  Members  who  do  so  who  are  most 
interested  in  having  a  summer  intern  on 
their  staff  and  whose  wide  range  of  leg- 
islative and  constituent  activity  requires 
them  to  use  the  maximum  number  of 
employees.  My  bill  would  enlarge  this 
number  by  one  during  the  3  summer 
months  and  thus  alleviate  this  problem. 

There  are  some  organized  intern  pro- 
grams, usually  sponsored  by  the  univer- 
sity involved,  which  not  only  help  place 
the  interns  but  which  also  subsidize  their 
living  expenses  in  Washington  during 
the  summer.  I  commend  these  pro- 
grams, but  I  also  feel  that  for  the  stu- 
dent from  an  institution  which  does  not 
have  an  organized  and  subsidized  pro- 
gram and  whose  own  financial  situation 
Is  such  that  he  must  receive  some  remu- 
neration for  his  work,  the  interns  from 
the  subsidized  programs  represent  rather 
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unfair  competition.  The  student  who 
on  his  own  initiative  seeks  out  a  summer 
job  on  Capitol  Hill,  should  be  permitted 
to  be  considered  equally  along  with  hij 
subsidized  competitor.  My  bill  would 
permit  the  addition  of  this  type  of  stu- 
dent to  one's  staff  at  whatever  salary  the 
Member  had  remaining  in  his  account 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  will  see  fit  to  give 
favorable  action  to  my  measure  this  year, 
and  I  welcome  the  active  interest  and  co- 
sponsorship  of  other  Members  who  be- 
lieve in  the  value  of  utilizing  summer 
interns. 

IN  AFRICA  HE  REFLECTS  HONOR 
UPON  CAPE  COD 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
resident  of  Falmouth,  Mass.,  the  Rev- 
erend Donald  K.  Abbott,  is  waging  a 
frustrating,  uphill  battle  with  local  offi- 
cialdom in  Rhodesia.  His  objective  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  expression 
of  hiunan  compassion  from  the  employ- 
ers and  bureaucratic  overseers  of  a  young 
African  carpenter  killed  in  a  constnic- 
tion  accident. 

The  repeated  instances  of  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  native  African,  which  he 
has  described,  is  the  root  of  much  of  the 
hatred  and  antiwhite  violence  the  world 
has  witnessed  recently  in  this  troubled 
area  of  the  world. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
recurrent  bloodshed  and  massacre  in  the 
Congo  and  elsewhere  in  Africa,  and  the 
growing  influence  of  anti-Western  forces, 
who  thrive  upon  such  turmoil,  must  sup- 
port the  personal,  one-man  campaign  of 
this  Cape  Cod  pastor  for  justice  and  for 
the  dignity  of  men — regardless  of  the 
color  of  their  skin. 

I  therefore  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  the  follow- 
ing article  and  editorial  from  the  Fal- 
mouth Enterprise: 

Death  of  a  Native  Rotjses  Falmouth 
Missionary's  Anger 

The  Reverend  Donald  K.  Abbott,  a  Pal- 
mouth  man  who  has  been  for  15  years  a  mlB- 
sionary  In  Rhodesia,  has  written  of  the  death 
of  a  native.  It  Is  an  angry  letter,  and  Mr 
Abbott  speaks  of  his  sense  of  shame  at  being 
a  white  man  in  that  part  of  Africa  today. 

Indignation  has  led  him  to  protest  to  Rho- 
desia's prime  minister. 

The  native  who  died  was  a  young  man. 
killed  in  an  industrial  accident  on  the  low 
veldt  many  miles  from  his  home.  His  father 
is  one  of  Mr.  Abbott's  charges  at  Chlko« 
Mission. 

The  father  was  never  Informed  directly  of 
his  son's  death.  When  the  missionary  taxed 
officialdom  with  callous  neglect  of  human 
decency,  officials  appeared  to  wonder  at  such 
fuss  over  the  death  of  a  black  African. 

"The  stupid,  arrogant  callousness  of  the 
whole  thing  actually  astounds  me,"  Mr.  Ab- 
bott wrote.  "In  the  light  of  what  is  going  on 
here,  it  is  a  very  small  thing.  But  It  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  attitude  that  is  going,  sooner 
or  later,  to  send  this  country  into  a  bloodier 
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mess  than  has  yet  erupted  In  most  parts  of 

kfv\CA  '* 

Dumisane  Mtetwa  was  a  semiskilled  car- 
nenter,  employed  by  the  Lewis  Construction 
CO  at  Triangle,  on  the  Rhodeslan  low  veldt, 
removing  shuttering  from  a  concrete  struc- 
ture over  an  irrigation  canal.  He  was  stand- 
ing on  makeshift  scaffolding  supported  by  a 
boat  in  the  water. 

"Tricky  arrangement  at  best,  but  good 
enough  for  an  African,"  commented  Mr. 
Abbott. 

Something  gave  way.  African  workmen 
fell  Into  the  water.  Dumisane  was  struck  by 
a  falling  object.  He  died  before  they  could 
get  him  out  of  the  water. 

K  this  workman  had  been  a  white  man  in 
a  white  country,  Mr.  Abbott  suggested,  there 
might  have  been  charges  of  negligence 
against  the  construction  company.  There 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  a  fuss.  "Du- 
misane was  just  another  African." 
legal  niceties 
Police  were  notified.  "Legal  niceties  have 
to  be  observed.  Makes  everything  easier. 
White  manager.  White  policeman.  No  dif- 
ficulties. Hot  In  the  low  veldt.  Cant  leave 
bodies  lying  around.  Bury  him.  Hire  an- 
other boy  Notify  his  family?  Telephone 
caUs  cost  money.  Send  letter  to  his  district 
commissioner.  Remove  him  from  the  tax 
rolls.  Can't  expect  a  dead  native  to  pay 
taxes." 

It  was  11  days  before  Dumisane's  father 
learned  of  his  son's  death,  He  learned  ac- 
cidentally. A  friend  worked  in  the  district 
commissioner's  office,  his  Job  to  file  death 
notices.  He  wondered  if  the  family  knew  of 
Dumisane's  death,  met  the  father  in  town 
and  told  him.  The  father  and  his  African 
pastor  then  drove  300  miles  to  ascertain  the 
details. 

The  Falmouth  missionary  wrote  to  the 
construction  company  manager:  "When  they 
asked  your  representative  at  Triangle  why 
no  attempt  was  made  to  contact  Dumisane's 
family,  his  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  a  businessman  and  could  not  be 
bothered  with  such  matters.  An  unbeliev- 
ably stupid  and  callous  statement  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  It  is  this  type  of  blatant  In- 
difference on  the  part  of  tJhe  white  man  to- 
ward the  feelings  of  the  Africans  that 
causes  much  of  the  racial  strife  in  this  coun- 
try today." 

To  the  Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia,  Mr. 
Abbott  wrote:  "It  is  this  type  of  incident 
which  so  greatly  embitters  the  African  In 
this  country.  There  is  very  little  question 
In  anyone's  mind  that  things  would  have 
been  different  if  the  color  of  the  man's  skin 
had  been  white."  ' 

Mr.  Abbott  recalled  an  'incident  when  he 
was  a  telegraph  operator  in  Falmouth  many 
years  ago.  "One  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  I 
received  a  telegram  addressed  to  a  college 
professor.  It  concerned  a  death  in  his  fam- 
ily. He  had  gone  away.  No  one  was  quite 
sure  where  he  could  be  reached.  But  I  did 
get  some  leads.  During  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  I  sent  messages  to  many  parts  of 
the  country  in  an  effort  to  locate  him.  In 
the  end,  I  had  accumulated  a  file  of  more 
than  a  score  of  messages  a$  a  result  of  these 
attempts.  Somehow  I  felt  it  was  important 
that  he  be  informed. 

"Of  course,  he  was  a  white  man.  Like  me. 
I'm  a  white  man,  but  sometimes  I'm 
ashamed  of  It.   Like  now." 

Donald  Abbott  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Vera  E. 
Abbott,  who  lives  at  6  Choate  Lane  in  Fal- 
mouth. He  was  graduated  from  Lawrence 
High  School  and  from  Drew  University  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  served  on 
a  destroyer  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
n,  and  elected  the  ministry  when  he  restmied 
college  after  the  war.  He  and  his  wife  went 
to  the  Rhodeslan  mission  In  1950. 


In  Ateica  He  Reflects  Honor  Upon 
Cape  Cod 
We  knew  him  as  "Jakey"  when  with  his 
brothers  and  sister  he  was  growing  up  in 
Falmouth.     For  long  now  he  has  been  the 
Reverend  Donald  K.  Abbott.    His  own  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  at  Chikore  mission  in 
what  was  until  recently  southern  Rhodesia. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Abbott  Is  no  idealistic 
newcomer,  facing  disillusionment  In  strange 
country,  far  from  Cape  Cod.    He  has  been 
learning  African  life  and  African  colonialism 
for  15  years. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Abbott  knows  exactly 
what  he  is  up  against  when  he  challenges  the 
white  administrators  of  Rhodesia  and  In 
burning  anger  accuses  them  of  callousness 
and  stupidity  in  the  death  of  an  African 
boy.  He  knows  he  will  get  little  sympathy 
and  accomplish  nothing.  He  knows  he  wlU 
be  branded,  if  no  worse  comes  to  him.  as  a 
troublemaker. 

It  is  all  so  futile,  anyhow.  Dumisane 
Mtetwa  from  Chikore  mission  is  dead  and 
buried  far  from  home.  He  died  because  the 
scaffold  his  employer  sent  him  up  on  col- 
lapsed, but  there  was  no  Inquiry  Into  cul- 
pability. He  was  buried  in  a  hurry  because 
it  is  hot  in  the  low  veldt. 

Dumisane's  father  at  Chikore  learned  of 
his  son's  death  by  accident  11  days  later. 
Dumisane's  employer  explained  he  was  too 
much  of  a  businessman  to  be  bothered  with 
such  details.  To  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Rhodesia,  the  Cape  Cod  missionary  wrote: 
"It  is  this  type  of  incident  which  greatly 
embitters  the  African  in  this  country.  There 
is  very  little  question  in  anyone's  mind  that 
things  would  have  been  different  if  the  color 
of  the  man's  skin  had  been  white." 

Not  content  with  writing  one  letter,  Mr. 
Abbott  has  written  many.  He  cares  about 
human  beings  not  the  color  of  their  skins. 
He  believes  in  the  dignity  of  man.  He  wants 
no  Congo  blood  bath  In  his  Rhodesia  where 
whites  seek  to  hold  control  though  many 
times  outnumbered  by  natives. 

"In  the  light  of  what  is  going  on  here,  this 
is  a  very  small  thing,"  Mr.  Abbott  wrote,  "but 
it  is  representative  of  the  attitude  that  Is 
going  sooner  or  later,  to  send  this  country 
into  a  bloodier  mess  than  has  yet  erupted  In 
Africa." 

To  his  friends  of  the  Enterprise,  "Jakey" 
wrote:  "I'm  a  white  man.  I'm  ashamed  of 
it.    Like  now." 

"Jakey"  need  not  be  ashamed  when  there 
are  white  men  who  can  stand  up  with  coxir- 
age  and  compassion  to  protest  abuse  of  men 
with  colored  skin. 

We  are  proud,  as  we  have  long  been  fond 
of  this  man  who  was  a  boy  in  Falmouth. 
He  makes  us  more  than  ever  proud  of  the 
Cape  Cod  which  breeds  such  men. 


A    MILITARY    ANALYST    LOOKS    AT 
THE  MERGER 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KeithI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  also  been  a  Re- 
serve officer  for  25  years,  I  have  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  interest  in 
Secretary  McNamara's  proposed  realine- 
ment  of  the  Army  Reserves  and  National 
Guard.  I  have  many  serious  reserva- 
tions that  his  proposals,  on  balance, 
would  contribute  to  a  weakening  of  our 


defense  posture  and  would,  in  the  end, 
significantly  jeopardize  our  national 
security. 

When  I  hear  talk  of  'military  reform" 
and  "increased  efficiency,"  I  wonder  if, 
perchance,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
not  responding  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
natural  phenomena  in  this  country  in 
the  wake  of  great  conflicts. 

I  sensed  in  the  Nation — that  is  until 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  developed  as  it 
has — great  interest  in  the  demobilization 
of  our  defenses  and  an  impatience  with 
the  burdens  of  financial  cost  and  over- 
whelming responsibility  that  are  ours  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

There  seemed  to  be,  paralleling  this 
drive  for  reduction  of  defense  forces, 
growing  support  for  the  establishment  of 
what  has  been  labeled  by  this  adminis- 
tration as  the  Great  Society — focusing  as 
it  does  its  main  thrust  on  domestic 
problems.  I  personally  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  poUcy.  Specifically,  I 
have  grave  doubts  about  some  of  the 
proposals  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
made  with  respect  to  the  roles  and  mis- 
sions of  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  and  the  National  Guard  and  Or- 
ganized Reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  these  essential 
components  of  our  total  Armed  Forces 
has  the  proven  capability  of  filling  a 
specific  national  defense  requirement. 
In  each  case  their  structure  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  desires  and  abilities  of 
our  citizeruT  to  participate,  in  varying 
degrees,  in  our  country's  defense. 

Many  of  my  own  thoughts  and  the 
feelings  of  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  have  served  in  the  Organized 
Reserves  were  eloquently  expressed  last 
week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  by  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  the 
distinguished  soldier,  writer,  historian, 
and  military  analyst. 

General  Marshall  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  comment  on  this  proposal.  He  has 
been  with  Reserve,  Guard,  and  Regular 
Army  divisions  in  combat.  He  has  served 
in  each  as  an  officer,  and  he  has  served 
this  country  in  three  wars  as  soldier,  of- 
ficial observer,  and  war  correspondent. 
Greneral  Marshall  sees  great  danger  in 
this  proposed  cannibalization  of  the  Or- 
ganized Reserve,  and  I  feel  that  his  com- 
ments on  this  most  important  subject, 
based  on  a  lifetime  of  experience  and 
study,  should  be  of  interest  and  concern 
to  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Consideration  of  this  question  is  most 
appropriate  at  this  time  because  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  confronted  with  it  and 
because  of  its  bearing  upon  our  ability  to 
respond  to  the  challenges  of  the  Com- 
munists in  southeast  Asia  and  through- 
out the  world. 

I  therefore  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  General  Marshall's  ad- 
dress to  the  ROA: 

MiLiTART  Analyst  Looks  at  the  Merges 
(Given  at  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
meeting,  February  25,  by  S.  L.  A.  Marshall) 
My  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  his  kind 
words  of  Introduction.  He  believes  as  do  I 
that  it's  better  to  feed  a  man  a  little  taffy 
while  he's  alive  than  a  lot  of  "epitaffy"  after 
he  is  dead.  At  the  same  time  I  am  reminded 
of   what   my   old   commander,    Col.  Rutten 
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Cutter,  told  me  In  1919:  "Marshall,  you  are 
so  thick-headed  that  you  are  bound  to  be- 
come outstanding  even  among  your  fellow 
Infantry  officers." 

Rejoicing  to  be  here,  I  am  under  no  Il- 
lusion that  what  I  say  has  intrinsic  impor- 
tance. This  capital  has  a  way  of  putting  in 
lower  case  any  sentiments  from  the 
hinterland. 

But  the  founding  notion  of  this  Republic 
that,  "in  union  there  is  strength"  towers 
above  all  who  would  despise  it.  What  we 
together  think  and  what  we  do  together 
either  may  still  move  mountains  of  dis- 
dain and  indifference  or  the  time  has  come 
to  dispair  of  the  American  dream.  I  am 
not  ready  for  that.  When  we  feed  the  ques- 
tion into  our  family  computing  machine,  it 
returns  no  such  answer. 

In  addressing  myself  to  a  subject  such  as 
today's,  I  find  it  the  better  part  of  valor  to 
speak  from  the  record,  especially  in  this 
capital  where  brave  men  think  and  speak 
out  loud,  provided  they  are  alone  in  their 
bedchambers  and  are  certain  they  are  not 
bugged.  There  is  always  the  chance  that 
someone  will  misquote  me  and  make  pablum 
of  what  I  intended  to  be  controversial.  That 
would  be  a  fate  worse  than  death. 

When  General  Lodoen  invited  me  to  come, 
my  first  impulse  was  to  decline  for  I  felt  that 
I  had  said  in  print  most  of  what  I  believed 
needed  to  be  heard.  Reflecting  compelled 
me  to  reverse  myself.  •  •  •  If  what  I  wrote 
for  the  New  Republic  at  the  request  of  Ed- 
itor Gil  Harrison,  and  what  I  dashed  off  for 
my  syndicate,  were  all  that  was  to  be  said, 
I  should  have  kept  silent  in  the  first  place. 
For  it  will  not  change  the  opinions  of  minds 
which  have  chosen  to  stay  closed  Irrespective 
of  the  consequences  to  this  Nation. 

Come  with  me  to  Yorktown.  On  that 
old  battlefield  you  will  find  a  great  monu- 
ment to  the  event  erected  on  its  first  cen- 
termial  and  paid  for  by  public  subscription. 
And  you  will  also  find  this  story.  Critics 
over  the  country  object  to  the  expenditure, 
saying:  "Why  raise  another  memorial  on 
yet  another  old  battlefield?"  Then  Edward 
Everett,  the  great  orator  of  the  day,  silenced 
and  shamed  them  by  asking:  "Tell  me,  why 
do  anything  In  this  life?"  and  the  cause 
went  ahead. 

If  Edward  Everett  were  alive  today  and 
could  bring  to  this  table  an  eloquence  and 
exposition  such  as  would  make  the  case  for 
preservation  of  the  Army  Reserve  clear  be- 
yond dispute  among  reasonable  men,  though 
his  voice  carried  to  every  ear  in  Washington, 
it  would  not  alter  policy,  If  those  who  make 
It,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  reject  reason 
finally.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  unalterable 
principles  of  logic  that  the  one  thing  more 
difficult  to  refute  than  utmost  wisdom  Is 
utter  absurdity.  There  Is  never  any  rebuttal 
to  Poobah  who  says  this  or  that  and  views 
it  as  done,  or  to  Humpty  Dumpty,  who  used 
a  word  to  mean  exactly  what  he  wants  It  to 
mean,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  There  is 
the  problem  which  confronts  us.  We  heard 
vouchsafed  to  our  people  that  which  we 
know  is  patently  false.  We  are  asked  to  agree 
to  what  is  called  a  "military  reform"  on  the 
basis  that  it  will  increase  efficiency  with  no 
loss  to  security,  when  commonsense  tells  us 
that  the  motivation  is  a  mere  counttnghouse 
tidying  up  by  an  establishment  that  has  used 
Its  funding  more  extravagantly  than  provi- 
dently. About  these  things,  it  would  be  vain 
to  repine,  if  we  did  not  believe  as  soldiers 
that  in  this  ill-considered  course  is  a  great 
Jeopardy  to  the  land  we  serve.  Your  fate 
and  mine  are  of  little  consequence.  But 
America  is  the  rock  of  all  future  world  hope. 
I  would  not  have  it  imperiled  for  a  few 
pieces  of  silver  or  hazard  any  part  of  its 
prospect  so  that  great  reputations  might  be 
further  Inflated. 

You  know,  I  know,  that  the  Reserve  as  it 
has  been  maintained  since  World  War  II  and 
Korea  is  not  a  model  of  military  dynamism, 
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giving  an  absolute  return  for  every  budgeted 
dollar  spent.  The  standard  has  never  been 
high  enough:  the  requirements  have  ever 
been  too  loosely  applied.  Where  the  blame 
lies  for  that,  I  will  not  discuss.  But  If  I  went 
to  a  surgeon  with  a  migraine  and  he  pro- 
posed decapitation  as  the  cure  I  would  get 
someone  after  him  with  a  butterfly  net.  Now 
as  for  that  other  pretzelized  argument — that 
merger  is  necessary  so  that  there  will  be 
enough  weapons  to  go  around — beyond  re- 
marking that  if  this  system  were  as  flexible, 
thrifty,  and  ongoing  as  Its  press  agentry  re- 
lates, it  would  adjust  to  duplicate  use  of 
material  and  facilities,  I  point  out  that  to 
preempt  a  man's  estate  thereby  to  Justify 
tossing  him  into  debtor's  prison  is  hardly  a 
sporting  attitude.  It  is  akin  to  shooting 
Bengal  tigers  after  one  has  cleverly  nailed 
their  hides  to  a  wall. 

About  my  credentials,  to  what  my  host  has 
said  with  such  painful  servitude  to  heavenly 
truth,  I  add  that  I  am  here  as  an  ex-military 
person,  speaking  for  myself,  speaking  also  as 
one  devoted  to  the  Army  because  for  what  I 
am  and  what  I  have  I  owe  It  much.  I  am 
only  nominally  a  reservist.  My  work  and  as- 
sociation have  always  been  apart  from  the 
corps.  I  have  never  gone  on  a  training  ses- 
sion for  pay  or  participated  in  any  such 
affairs  as  this:  I  was  never  asked.  It  was  my 
happy  lot  to  keep  drawing  active  duty  and  to 
my  Regular  Army  superiors  I  owe  every  honor 
and  every  promotion  I  ever  received,  and 
much  more  than  my  due.  Furthermore,  I 
have  enjoyed  a  lifetUne  fellowship  with  the 
National  Guard,  I  admire  its  fidelity,  salute 
its  essential  role  in  the  safekeeping  of  Amer- 
ica and  remember  with  pride  and  affection 
my  association  with  some  of  its  great  sol- 
diers and  battle  commanders,  such  as  Roy 
Green  and  Ray  McLain. 

I  recall,  too,  that  my  great  friends  on  the 
high  command— Bruce  Clarke,  Prank  Ross, 
the  late  Floyd  Parks,  the  late  Walter  Be- 
dell Smith — began  their  military  lives  as 
guardsmen.  No,  I  would  not  have  anyone 
cast  me  as  a  foe  of  the  National  Guard, 
when  in  all  times  past  I  have  helped  fight 
its  battles,  and  so  will  do  in  the  future, 
when  the  issue  is  righteous  and  the  trumpet 
call  is  clear.  This  is  not  one  of  those  oc- 
casions. I  do  not  criticize  the  Guard  for 
wanting  to  survive  at  the  expense  of  the 
Organized  Reserve:  the  ethics  of  institu- 
tional existence  glorify  cannibalism,  it  be- 
ing the  nature  of  man  to  love  place  and 
power.  But  I  differ  absolutely  with  a  civilian 
control  which  affords  it  the  opportunity  to 
bite  off  far  more  than  it  can  chew.  When 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  tells  this  Nation 
that  the  Guard  as  now  constituted  can  be 
made  a  dependable  and  poised,  relatively 
ready  backup  force,  responsive  to  any  con- 
celvable  contingency,  he  rejects  history,  and 
either  egregiously  exaggerates  or  bares  a  vast 
naivete  toward  the  inviolable  connection  be- 
tween soundness  in  high  command  In  battle 
forces. 

There  are  no  good  troops  or  bad  troops; 
there  are  only  good  and  bad  leaders.  So  goes 
the  old  cliche,  and  it  lasts  because  it  Is  true. 
I  have  been  with  Reserve,  National  Guard, 
and  Regular  Army  divisions  in  battle.  I  have 
been  an  officer  of  the  Guard,  the  Reserve, 
and  the  standing  force.  I  have  seen  all 
three  tested,  either  being  with  them  as  a 
file,  or  measuring  them  as  an  observer.  No 
other  American  at  any  time  has  had  a 
broader  opportunity  to  explore  our  human 
material,  in  its  total  dimension.  Prom  that 
experience  I  conclude  only  what  you  already 
know  to  be  true.  Our  fighters  are  a  wonder- 
ful breed.  The  troops  are  ever  the  same. 
How  they  respond  is  according  to  how  ably, 
how  boldly,  how  compassionately,  how  In- 
telligently, they  are  commanded.  In  the  ETO, 
General  Eisenhower  requested  me  and  my 
division  to  rate  his  infantry  forces.  It 
shocked  him  when  we  put  a  National  Guard 
division  at  the  top  of  the  list.    Need  I  add 


that  by  that  thne  all  of  its  generals  »» 
Regulars  and  Its  officer  corps  numbered !»»! 
reservists  than  guardsmen? 

The  Gray  Board  was  wholly  right  in  iti 
assessment  of  where  lies  the  fundament 
weakness  In  Guard  organization,  and  thlna 
have  not  changed  since.  As  to  prefermrat 
for  high  command  responsibility,  it  is  not 
system  but  a  multifarious  variety.  Stett 
pontics  does  supervene  in  determining  who 
shall  wear  stars,  and  political  friends  tu 
too  often  get  the  call  over  men  with  soldierly 
competence  and  conunand  capability  The 
average  Governor,  with  little  interest  in  « 
knowledge  of,  the  military,  thinks  of  'the 
State  establishment  as  his  Guard,  to  be  ad- 
ministered and  conamanded  in  line  with  hlj 
Interests  and  the  State's  Interests  as  he  sees 
them  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  crl 
teria  relative  to  its  fitness  to  take  the  field 
in  war.  I  have  dealt  with  enough  Gover- 
nors on  appointments  to  know  this  and  I 
say  it  with  all  deference  to  the  minority  a 
States  that  adhere  to  a  high  standard  to 
honor  a  noble  tradition. 

When  military  organization  is  thus  trm- 
meled,  it  cannot  be  lifted  to  a  condition  of 
relative  readiness  to  take  the  field  against  an 
active  enemy,  because  a  secretary  in  Wash- 
ington says  that  he  will  have  It  so.  He  lacb 
the  power  to  Intervene  at  the  decisive  point 
High  authority  may  advance  suggestions  to 
a  Governor  through  the  Guard  bureau.  But 
it  cannot  do  more  than  that.  Where  vary- 
ing degrees  of  paltering  and  ineptitude  have 
to  be  tolerated,  there  cannot  be  standardiza- 
tion. Where  high  command  is  not  braced  to 
an  ultimate  task,  training  stays  slack  and 
by  its  sloth  repels  the  truly  qualified  soldier 
who  might  help  energize  It.  We  have  all 
seen  this  happen,  if  we  have  not  gone 
through  it. 

And  if  you  want  the  current  and  classic 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  about,  come 
with  me  to  my  State.  Michigan.  There,  due 
to  political  capriciousness.  two  generals  and 
one  colonel  of  the  National  Guard — honor- 
able men  who  have  served  their  State  ably 
and  fairly — are  about  to  have  their  careers 
destroyed  and  their  prospects  ruined,  with 
no  one  of  importance  speaking  up  for  them 
or  for  the  cause  of  Justice.  And  a  Governor 
who  is  not  only  celebrated  but  also  an  hon- 
orable man,  sits  in  lone  Judgment  on  them. 
With  the  best  of  intentions,  he  still  cannot 
understand  the  working  of  military  organiza- 
tion. There  Is  where  the  problem  lies.  And 
it  is  not  1  problem,  but  50  problems,  with 
each  refracting  its  parochial  considerations. 
No,  I  would  not  have  things  this  way 
through  the  Nation.  And  I  would  say  that 
when  a  new  look  needs  be  taken  at  a  Pair 
Deal  on  the  New  Frontier  of  a  Great  Society, 
those  who  are  willing  to  be  armor  bearers 
and  yeomen  of  the  line  have  earned  a  better 
shake  than  this. 

But  there  is  another  collateral  point  which 
I  deem  more  compelling.  The  Guard  Is  not 
fluid.  It  is  rigidly  structured.  Unlike  the 
Reserve,  it  is  pervaded  altogether  by  the  unit 
spirit  and  the  unit  idea.  The  man  Joins. 
He  expects  to  remain  a  State  soldier  until 
his  time  runs  out,  unless,  by  outside  chance, 
his  organization  Is  federalized  in  some  na- 
tional emergency.  He  does  not — he  can- 
not— think  of  himself  as  being  under  direct 
personal  contract  to  the  Nation,  subject  to 
one-man  orders  and  bound  to  comply  with 
them.  Irrespective  of  what  happens  to  his 
unit.  He  is  not  In  his  orientation  a  truly 
national  soldier,  personally  mobile  and  In- 
dividually committed.  But  the  competent 
reservist  has  to  think  of  himself  that  way, 
and  If  he  Is  truly  good,  he  will  so  conduct 
his  private  and  daily  affairs  that  when  the 
word  comes,  he  can  be  off. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  for  able  fillers  the 
next  time.  If  there  is  a  next  time,  and  should 
there  be  in  Washington  any  thinking  that 
such  a  grim  possibility  is  excluded,  why  are 
we  keeping  17  Regular  Army  divisions?    As 
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I  ask  that  question,  I  remember  the  scene 
It  Yongdunpo,  Korea,  In  December  1950— 
the  high  crisis  of  the  Korean  war.  Second 
Division  had  been  cut  to  about  2.700  men 
in  5  days  of  battle.  The  two  Infantry  gen- 
erals had  been  relieved,  not  for  any  fault  in 
them,  but  because  defeat  always  has  to  have 
a  goat.  The  new  commander,  to  put  it  mild- 
ly was  indisposed,  and  could  not  take  hold. 
But  the  division  had  to  be  reconstituted  and 
given  a  conviction  of  pride  and  organic  unity 
m  3  weeks. 

Gen  Walton  Walker  asked  me  to  devote 
all  my  time  to  this  problem,  cooperating 
with  Brigadier  Generals  Haines  and  Stewart. 
In  3  weeks,  we  enfolded  7,500  enlisted  replace- 
ments and  the  proportionate  number  of 
Junior  officers.  The  gunner  replacements 
had  received  only  Infantry  basic.  Many  of 
the  rifle  replacements  had  had  none.  Yet  in 
3  weeks  that  division  was  en  route  to  the 
field  of  Chlpyong-nl  ,  where  it  had  to  win, 
or  see  the  Communist  enemy  rip  through 
the  center.  Who  were  these  little-sung 
Ijeroes— the  thin  green  line  thrown  in  to 
stem  the  tide?  They  were  all  reservists 
pulled  overnight  from  their  homes.  And 
I  may  add  that  I  heard  no  crying  from 
them,  and  witnessed  no  hangover  of  shock 
from  the  injustice  done  them.  They  acquit- 
ted themselves  like  men.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  these  supreme  values  of  the  spirit  jetti- 
soned by  the  United  States.  There  Is  no 
substitute  for  them.  Those  who  so  say  are 
not  dreamers  but  sleepwalkers  who  would 
have  the  rest  of  us  drift  likewise  from  som- 
nambulism to  catalepsy.  Let  the  pundits 
with  their  vast  pretensions  bewail  that  the 
existing  organized  Reserve  is  not  geared  to 
the  contingency  war  plana  of  this  Nation.  I 
have  heard  this  kind  of  tommyrot  all  my 
life  from  bureaucrats  and  journalists  more 
oracular  than  knowing.  Always  when  the 
clutch-and-crunch  came,  we  have  been 
saved  by  men  who  were  willing  to  go,  and 
possessing  a  feeling  for  soldiering,  and  a  love 
for  country,  could  adjust  to  whatever 
needed  to  be  done.  So  It  will  be  tomorrow. 
The  sorriest  of  Illusions  1$  that  we  are  In  a 
new  age  requiring  superman. 

Until  the  end,  that  was  how  it  went  In 
Korea.  The  Reserves  plugged  the  glaring 
gaps  in  the  line.  At  the  time  of  Old  Baldy 
and  Pork  Chop  Hill,  when  the  war  was  wear- 
ing to  a  close,  four  out  of  every  five  rifle 
companies  in  line  were  commanded  by  Re- 
serve second  lieutenants,  most  of  them  re- 
cently graduated  from  college  ROTC's.  The 
artillery  batteries  had  as  many  Reserve  jun- 
ior officers  but  usually  the  commander  had 
more  rank.  The  National  Guard  had  been 
called  out.  Two  divisions  displaced  to  Korea 
after  the  line  became  stabilized.  But  It  was 
the  filler  material  out  of  the  Reserve  that 
saved  the  Army  and  the  national  honor. 
There  is  no  such  plasticity  and  adaptability 
by  people  within  the  National  Guard  as  es- 
tablished, and  civilian  ctjntrol  can  tap  no 
magic  to'  make  it  forthcoming. 

Prom  all  that  I  have  said.  It  must  follow — 
and  I  am  sure  that  even  Univac  would  go 
along  with  this  one — that  a  standing  Army 
17  divisions  strong,  with  cmly  a  one-half  mil- 
lion backup  force  which  is  in  no  sense  a 
fluid  reservoir  of  packet  replacements,  is 
not  properly  balanced  toward  any  emergency 
within  the  professional  Imagination,  and  I 
will  not  argue  about  what  should  be  the 
perfect  equation,  for  I  would  then  be  playing 
the  niunbers  game  against  the  copyright 
owners.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  what  has 
been  advanced  as  the  approved  solution  Is 
a  hobble-de-hoy.  a  contrlyance  shaped  by  po- 
litical expediency  and  not  justified  by  any 
sober  weighing  of  contingencies  related  to 
the  national  security.  When  power  Is  thus 
exercised  arbitrarily,  meeting  such  general 
approval  that  reason  must  retire  to  Its  cor- 
iier,  we  have  cause  to  fear  for  our  processes. 
We  no  longer  are  confronted  by  policy.  It 
^  been  blacked  out  by  personallsm. 


Wars  may  be  lost  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol.  They  may  be  lost  In  the  private 
office  of  the  Secretary.  When  they  are  so 
lost,  It  Is  the  people  who  suffer  and  the 
soldiers  who  die,  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
conviction  that  what  was  called  military 
policy  Is  a  crime  against  life,  a  crime  against 
poverty  and  a  crime  against  liberty.  These 
are  not  my  words.  They  come  from  Emory 
Upton. 

In  the  beginning  I  suggested  that  all  talk 
on  this  subject  Is  rather  vain  except  as  It  af- 
fords us,  together,  light  on  why  we  contend 
for  the  object,  and  how  we  together  work 
toward  winning  It.  If  I  have  contributed 
anything  toward  such  a  resolve,  call  It  a 
happy  accident.  One  In  my  role  simply  en- 
deavors to  articulate  what  thousands  of  his 
fellow  citizens  firmly  believe.  The:  question 
is  what  to  do  next.  When  in  doubt  about 
how  to  conclude  In  such  a  matter,  I  tiun  to 
George  Washington,  his  anniversary  being  at 
hand,  with  none  in  this  land  yet  big  enough 
to  obscure  his  wisdom.  These  words  are  to  be 
found  In  a  little-known  book  by  John  Mar- 
shall. "To  attempt  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
militia  against  disciplined  troops,"  wrote  the 
great  soldier,  "is  to  attempt  what  the  com- 
ntionsense  and  common  experience  of  man- 
kind win  pronounce  to  be  Impracticable. 
But  I  should  fail  in  respect  to  Congress  to 
dwell  on  observations  of  this  kind  In  a  letter 
to  them."  Should  we  be  as  deferential  as  was 
the  Father  of  Our  Country  In  this  regard,  we 
had  best  stack  arms  now.  For  while  it  Is 
vugent  that  In  this  campaign  we  enlist  the 
widest  possible  support  along  the  highways 
and  byways,  direct  and  Informed  organiza- 
tion in  behalf  of  this  cause  from  within  the 
Congress  is  an  absolute  imperative.  Either 
it  will  be  sustained  there,  and  the  fight  will 
be  won  there,  or  the  Nation  will  lose.  Thank 
you  for  listening  and  for  letting  me  share 
this  company. 


TEXANS    OPPOSE    PRESIDENT'S 
APPALACHIAN   AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  been  employing  practically 
every  means  conceivable  to  have  the 
Congress  enact  the  highly  discriminatory 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
bUl. 

Opposition  to  this  proposal  has  come 
from  every  State  of  the  Union,  but  it  was 
with  extreme  interest  that  I  read  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1965,  entitled 
"Report  on  Appalachian  Front,"  written 
by  the  very  able  Ken  Thompson,  of  the 
News  staff.  I  read  this  article  with  in- 
terest not  only  because  it  was  from  the 
President's  home  State,  but  also  because 
the  News,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
newspapers  in  that  State,  has  consist- 
ently represented  a  consensus  among  all 
Texans. 

This  article  clearly  illustrates  that 
there  is  strong  opposition  in  the  Presi- 
dent's home  State  against  this  proposal 
to  give  preferential  treatment  to  Appa- 
lachia.  Obviously,  Texans  do  not  like 
having  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
being  channeled  to  another  State  and 


another  region  anymore  than  do  the  tax- 
payers of  New  England,  the  industrial 
East,  the  Midwest,  West,  and  every  other 
region  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  this  article  in  the  Record. 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  distinguished  body : 
Poverty  War  :  Report  on  Appalachian  Front 
(By  Ken  Thompson) 

Although  sponsors  of  practically  every 
piece  !^  of  controversial  welfare  legislation 
In  Congress  these  days  have  suddenly  found 
that  their  pet  proposals  are  absolutely  es- 
sential weapons  In  the  much-advertised  "war 
on  poverty,"  In  point  of  fact  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon's'poverty  program  encompasses  only  two 
basic  legislative  measures. 

One  of  them,  the  billion-dollar  omnibus 
bill,  was  a  collection  of  a  lot  of  old  proposals 
for  combating  poverty  on  a  national  scale 
via  work-training-study  camps,  a  job  corps, 
loans  and  grants  to  rvual  families  and  busi- 
nesses. Wrapped  up  In  a  new  package  with 
brandnew  labels,  this  part  of  the  poverty 
war  was  approved  by  Congress  last  year. 

The  second  part  of  the  administration's 
program — a  special  bllUon-dollar  aid  package 
for  the  11 -State  Appalachla  region — ran  Into 
difficulty  In  the  waning  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Not  sure  they  had  the 
votes  to  pass  the  measure,  the  administra- 
tion's congressional  lieutenants  never 
brought  the  Appalachla  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  a  test. 

On  the  first  day  Congress  convened  this 
year,  the  bill  was  reintroduced. 

The  President  has  given  top  priority  for 
early  passage  of  the  bill,  hoping  that,  along 
with  medicare  and  the  proposed  excise  tax 
cut,  the  Appalachla  aid  project  can  get  un- 
derway before  Easter,  at  the  latest.  With  a 
far  more  liberal  Congress  handling  the  meas- 
ure this  session,  it  Is  likely  the  President  will 
get  the  kind  of  action  he  expects.  On  Febru- 
ary 1,  the  Senate  approved  the  measure  45  to 
13,  and  sent  It  on  to  the  House. 

While  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
hard-core  poverty  and  unemployment  exist 
In  the  11 -State  Appalachla  region,  there  are 
many  objections  to  the  approach  which  this 
measure  would  take  to  solve  the  problem. 

A  minority  report  prepared  by  members  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  last  year 
gave  a  dozen  reasons  for  opposing  the  bill. 

One  of  them  was  the  traditional  reluc- 
tance of  many  Members  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide "preferential  treatment"  :f or  any  single 
region  of  the  country.  Another  was  that  the 
special  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
the  bin  would  create  to  administer  projects 
might  "be  a  means  for  bypassing  existing 
State  and  local  goverrunent  agencies,"  pro- 
viding another  layer  of  government  between 
the  State  and  Federal  levels. 

Opponents  also  object  to  the  absence  of 
standards  based  on  need  to  determine  eli- 
gibility for  aid  within  the  region.  Many  of 
the  355  counties  Included  In  the  Appalachla 
region  are  quite  prosperous  and  cannot  qual- 
ify for  assistance  under  other  Federal  wel- 
fare programs,  such  as  area  redevelopment 
or  accelerated  public  works.  And  several  of 
the  projects  Included  In  the  Appalachla  bill 
would  conflict  with  other  Federal  programs. 
At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Government 
Is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  purchase 
beef  to  prop  sagging  prices.  It  wovild,  under 
the  Appalachla  bill,  spend  more  millions  to 
develop  pastvireland  In  the  region,  thus  In- 
creasing beef  production. 

Principal  objection  to  the  Appalachla  bill, 
however.  Is  that  It  approaches  the  problem 
of  poverty  with  the  idea  that  Job  creation 
and  economic  recovery  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  government  pump  priming. 
This  approach  has  failed  to  prove  Itself. 

Take     the     area     redevelopment    program, 
launched  4   years  ago  with  the  same  Idea. 
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When  Congress  approved  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  103  areas  were  designated  as 
"depressed"  and  eligible  for  aid.  Today  few 
of  those  original  depressed  areas  have  made 
much  progress  toward  recovery,  and  there 
are  now  well  over  1 .000  areas  that  qualify  for 
the  "depressed"  label. 

There  is  an  even  more  specific  example. 
Two  years  ago.  a  pilot  project  for  the  Ap- 
palachia  poverty  program  was  begun  in  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Va. 

To  demonstrate  the  kind  of  job  that  Wash- 
ington could  do  to  revive  the  stagnant  econ- 
omy of  the  region,  a  model  Industry  was 
established  at  Williamson  with  $1.8  million 
in  financing — mostly  loans  from  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  For  2  years 
this  model  industry.  National  Seating  & 
Dimension  Co..  Inc. — which  the  New  York 
Times  described  as  the  "newest  and  most 
modern  in  the  furniture  parts  Indxistry" — 
provided  some  100  Jobs. 

But  it  made  no  profits,  and  2  months  ago, 
with  great  reluctance,  the  company  had  to 
close  its  door  and  discharge  its  employees 
in  the  face  of  mounting  debt. 

Today,  with  the  collapse  of  both  the  in- 
vestment and  the  experiment,  $220,000  in 
local  stock  ownership,  $75,000  in  loans  from 
three  West  Virginia  banks,  $134,000  from  the 
West  Virginia  Industrial  Development  Au- 
thority and  $1,029,000  In  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  wiped  out. 

State  and  Federal  authorities,  still  hoping 
to  make  the  experiment  a  success  In  spite 
of  the  disaster,  have  been  looking  for  a  buyer 
In  private  industry  who  is  interested  in  a 
readymade  $675,000-a-year  writeoff. 

Failure  of  the  experiment  is  blamed  on  a 
number  of  factors,  including  management 
mistakes  and  a  smoldering  labor  situation. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  organized  the  com- 
pany's 78  production  workers  2  years  ago  and, 
while  they  called  no  strikes,  they  have  been 
blamed  for  several  temporary  slowdowns, 
much  absenteeism,  and  refusal  to  work  over- 
time. The  situation  wasn't  helped,  says  a 
company  spokesman,  by  "a  few  iinlon 
troublemakers." 

But  the  same  spokesman  placed  the  pri- 
mary blame  on  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  Ap- 
palachia's  people  simply  don't  want  to  work. 
The  company's  employees  could  make  almost 
as  much  money  and  live  as  well  "standing 
on  the  street  comer"  collecting  unemploy- 
ment checks,  ald-to-dependent-children  pay- 
ments. Federal  food  stamps,  and  other  wel- 
fare benefits  as  they  could  earn  working  full 
time  at  the  plant. 

Collapse  of  the  Williamson  experiment — 
which  was  supposed  to  prove  how  efficiently 
the  Federal  Government  can  solve  the  poverty 
problem — should  have  taught  a  valuable 
lesson.  Its  failure,  the  New  York  Times 
noted,  has  left  a  "bitter  legacy"  for  both  the 
rescuers  and  the  rescued. 

Out  of  this  legacy  or  lesson,  perhaps  some- 
body will  be  able  to  conclude  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can't  solve  all  our  problems  for  us 
and  perhaps  is  already  trying  to  solve  too 
many. 


CLEVELAND  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  HU- 
MANE TREATMENT  FOR  LABORA- 
TORY ANIMALS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 


humane  treatment  of  laboratory  animals 
and  issued  the  following  press  release, 
which  I  place  in  the  Record  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Clevel.^nd  Bn-L  To  Provide  Humane  Treat- 
ment FOR  Laboratory  Animals 

Congressman  James  C.  Cleveland,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Hampshire,  introduced  legis- 
lation March  2  to  provide  for  humane  treat- 
ment for  animals  used  in  scientific  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  recipients  of  Federal  grants. 

"Humane  protection  for  laboratory  animals 
is  a  proper  concern  for  any  civilized  society," 
Congressman  Cleveland  said.  "I  have 
studied  many  proposals  and  am  convinced 
my  bill  will  provide  standards  of  humane 
treatment  without  impairing  legitimate  re- 
search. It  follows  closely  the  guidelines 
established  in  England  in  1876.  That  law 
is  still  in  force  today  and  has  the  approval 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  responsible 
British  scientists. 

"My  bill  would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
the  needless  duplication  of  experiments  on 
animals  that  exists  today.  Last  year,  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Government  Research  I  was  deeply  troubled 
by  testimony  we  received  concerning  the 
tremendous  amount  of  experimental  dupli- 
cation involving  operations  on  animals 
where  the  work  had  already  been  done  and 
the  results  were  known." 

The  Cleveland  bill  states  that  "living  ver- 
tebrate animals  used  for  scientific  experi- 
ments and  tests  shall  be  spared  unnecessary 
pain  and  fear:  that  they  shall  be  used  only 
when  no  other  feasible  and  satisfactory 
methods  can  be  used  to  ascertain  biological 
and  .scientific  information  for  the  cure  of 
disease,  alleviation  of  suffering,  prolongation 
of  life,  the  advancement  of  physiological 
knowledge,  or  for  military  requirements;  and 
that  all  such  animals  shall  be  comfortably 
housed,  well  fed,  and  humanely  handled." 

The  bill  creates  standards  for  the  han- 
dling of  animals  and  bars  all  Federal  grants 
for  research  to  Institutions  or  persons  not 
having  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  showing  that 
they  meet  these  standards. 

The  requirements  of  the  Cleveland  bill 
include: 

1.  That  all  premises  where  animals  are  kept 
shall  be  clean  and  comfortable  with  adequate 
space  for  normal  exercise. 

2.  That  animals  shall  receive  adequate  food 
and  water  and  shall  not  be  caused  to  suffer 
through  careless  handling  or  neglect. 

3.  That  animals  used  In  any  experiment 
restating  In  pain  shall  be  anesthetized  dvir- 
Ing  and  after  the  experiment,  except  where 
this  procedure  would  frustrate  the  purpose 
of  the  experiment  and  that  animals  suf- 
fering severe  and  prolonged  pain  shall  be 
painlessly  killed  as  soon  as  the  experiment 
Is  concluded. 

Congressman  Cleveland  said  that  under 
his  bill,  "only  persons  licensed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  authorized  to  conduct  ex- 
periments except  for  students  working  direct- 
ly under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  per- 
son. This  in  itself  would  cut  down  tre- 
mendously on  the  needless  duplication  of  ex- 
periments." 

The  bill  also  requires  keeping  of  accurate 
records  oh  experiments  and  the  animals 
used. 

The  British  have  had  such  a  law  for  near- 
ly 90  years."  Mr.  Cleveland  said,  "and  their 
experience  has  been  excellent.  Indeed,  Brit- 
ish medical  research  ranks  with  the  best  In 
the  world.  It  has  not  been  harmed  by  the 
law  requiring  humane  care  of  animals.  Sure- 
ly, we  can  do  no  less  and  I  shall  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  see  that  this  bill  be- 
comes law." 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT  ACT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  S.  3,  because  it 
represents  regional  and  discriminatory 
legislation  at  its  worst.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  create  a  new  and  expen- 
sive  pork  barrel  which  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers dearly,  but  do  very  little  to  re- 
solve the  serious  problems  of  poverty. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  program 
for  Appalachia  will  be  followed  by  other 
programs  for  special  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  received  letters 
and  telephone  calls  from  Kansas  farm- 
ers expressing  concern  over  the  admin- 
istration's recommended  cuts  in  the 
budgets  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  agriculture  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

However,  section  203  of  this  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  agreements  of  not  more  than 
10  years  with  landowners  and  farmers  of 
Appalachia  for  payment  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
costs  of  providing  for  land  stabilization, 
erosion,  and  sediment  control,  and  recla- 
mation through  changes  in  land  use,  and 
conservation  treatment  including  the 
establishment  of  practices  and  measures 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
soil,  water,  woodland,  wildlife,  and  recre- 
ation resources. 

Congress  ia  being  asked  to  authorize 
$17  million  as  a  starter  for  this  program 
in  Appalachia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
administration  in  the  interest  of  so- 
called  economy  is  recommending  cuts  in 
other  long-established  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  only  discrim- 
inating against  those  living  outside  Ap- 
palachia, we  are  duplicating  programs  al- 
ready in  existence  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

During  the  brief  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  this  leg- 
islation, my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cleveland  1  made  the  follow- 
ing observation  in  questioning  of  Mr. 
Fred  Ritchie,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, regarding  duplication  in  section 
203: 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Apparently,  then,  the  big 
difference  between  this  section  of  the  Ap- 
palachian bill  and  your  regular  programs  in 
the  area  is  that  this  gives  the  farmer  a  long- 
er period  of  time  to  make  a  definite  contract, 
and  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  OK, 
he  gets  a  greater  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
the  program;  is  this  the  essential  difference? 

Mr.  RrrcHiE.  This  is  the  essential  difference. 
It  will  permit  the  Secretary  to  offer  to  those 
farms  that  needed  to  apply  these  practices 
over  a  period  of  years  an  assurance  that  they 
would  have  help.  And  If  he  felt  that  the 
farmer  could  not  contribute  the  customary  40 
or  50  percent  that  would  be  required  for  the 
ongoing  program,  he  could  reduce  the  farm- 
er's contribution. 
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This  is  the  special  treatment  that  will 
be  afforded  the  fanner  laving  in  Appa- 
lachia This  section  unduly  discrimi- 
nates abainst  those  landowners,  opera- 
tors, and  farmers  outside  the  Appa- 
lachian area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  section  also  has  an 
enormously  damaging  potential  to  those 
engaged  in  the  livestock  industry  in  oth- 
er regions  of  the  United  States.  Section 
203  of  S.  3  actually  is  a  broadened  ver- 
sion of  the  "Pasture  Improvement  and 
Development"  section  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  considered  by 
the  last  Congress.  The  administration 
has  considerably  broadened  the  proposal 
to  include  lands  other  tlian  pastureland. 

Both  cropland  and  pastureland  will  be 
eligible  for  improvements  under  this  sec- 
tion. !  ■ 

For  over  2  years  the  livestock  industry 
in  mv  State  of  Kansas  has  been  fighting 
for  survival.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Department  of  Agricultui-e  was  sn? nding 
money  to  buy  surplus  beef  to  bolster  de- 
pressed prices.  Two  yeai's  ago  when  I 
joined  with  other  Congressmen  from  live- 
stock States  to  secure  a  neduction  in  for- 
eign beef  imports,  we  wei^e  told  that  our 
farmers  should  cut  back  on  production 
to  relieve  the  market  of  an  oversupply  of 
beef. 

Now  we  learn  that  a  cutback  in  cattle 
numbers  produced  in  our  area  could  be 
replaced  by  an  increase  in  cattle  numbers 
from  the  Appalachian  region,  under  pro- 
visions of  section  203  of  this  bill. 

The  citizens  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  disturbed  and  concerned  by  this 
legislation.  Under  the  leave  to  extend 
and  revise  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  exoerpt  from  a  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  a  constituent  in 
Lindsborg,  Kans.    She  stated: 

My  husband  is  a  farmer  and  has  always 
made  a  fairly  decent  living  at  it.  He  farms 
about  600  acres  plus  some  pasture  so  you 
can  tell  that  he  is  no  marginal  farmer.  He 
has  always  fed  out  100  to  150  head  of  cattle 
each  year.  President  Johnson  defines  some- 
one with  less  than  $2,000  income  a  year  as 
poor,  well  I  guess  that  means  we  are  among 
the  poverty  stricken  people  as  our  Income 
was  less  than  $1,500  last  year  and  not  much 
more  the  year  before.  The  failing  cattle 
prices  and  the  drought  last  year  to  our  wheat 
did  not  help  the  situation  much. 

All  we  read  about  in  the  paper  Is  that 
President  Johnson  wants  to  take  some  of  the 
farm  subsidy  money  and  put  It  where  it  will 
really  do  some  good  in  Appalachia  or  In  New 
York.  In  the  meantime  Jvist  what  are  we 
going  to  use  for  money  to  hang  on  with  till 
people  decide  to  pay  decegit  prices  for  our 
beef? 

This  is  a  situation  that  really  scares  us 
and  It  won't  be  long  till  we  aren't  going  to 
know  Just  where  to  turn.  Last  year  our  taxes 
and  farm  payment  alone  came  to  $3,800.  So 
that  with  the  fact  that  we  have  to  Just  plain 
live  from  month  to  month  Is  eating  up  what 
small  capital  we  have  left. 

Maybe  there  are  people  that  do  not  realize 
how  desperate  the  situation  Is  getting  to  be 
among  the  livestock  farmers. 

^''inally,  I  want  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  McPherson,  Kans., 
Sentinel,  which  undoubtedly  predicts 
with  accuracy  what  will  happen  if  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 


becomes  the  law  of  the  land.   The  edito- 
rial follows: 
Appalachia   Opens   New  Federal   Giveaway 

Gates 

Appalachia  ts  a  new  name  given  to  a  far- 
reaching  program  to  relieve  impoverished 
conditions  In  parts  of  11  States  along  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  from  southern  New 
York  on  south. 

This  program  is  Intended  to  help  rehabili- 
tate thousands  of  families  Impoverished  by 
depressed  mining  and  related  Industries  In 
the  region.  Whether  it  will  be  wisely  man- 
aged remains  to  be  seen.  Rather  than  a  boon, 
it  could  become  one  of  the  biggest  boon- 
doggles in  history. 

Before  Senate  passage  could  be  won.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  to  assure  representatives 
of  the  other  39  States  that  their  needs  would 
be  considered  in  later  bills. 

There  is  where  the  Federal  giveaway  gates 
may  be  thrown  wide  open.  Appalachia  wants 
a  fat  billion  for  only  11  States.  Add  39  more 
States  and  we  are  going  to  see  quite  a  big 
tax  bill.  It  could  become  another  pork  bar- 
rel program  to  satisfy  political  obligations 
rather  than  actual  needs  of  people. 

Are  there  enough  Senators  and  Congress- 
men with  level  heads  to  keep  this  new  Fed- 
eral giveaway  from  running  completely  out 
of  control? 


for  greater  cooperation  within  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  greater  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  affecting  such  areas. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  proposed 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, this  Department  could  not  co- 
ordinate the  multitude  of  urban  area 
programs  administered  by  other  agen- 
cies. The  need  for  such  coordination 
is  daily  more  obvious  and  it  could  only 
be  achieved  through  creation  of  a  small 
staff  with  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the 
President,  equipped  with  the  authority 
of  the  President,  and  empowered  to  elim- 
inate duplication  and  conflict  between 
urban  programs  and  to  make  these  im- 
portant programs  more  eflflcient  and  ef- 
fective. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  RENEWAL 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  President's  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal recommendations  parallel  remark- 
ably the  proposals  Republican  members 
of  the  Housing  Subconunittee  have  ad- 
vanced for  several  years,  the  program  we 
introduced  last  year  and  the  program 
we  have  announced  for  this  year. 

I  welcome  especially  the  President's 
new  emphasis  on  urban  renewal  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  his  attention  to  en- 
forcement of  building  codes  and  zoning 
regulations  as  a  means  of  preventing 
slums,  his  rent  supplement  plan  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  his  recog- 
nition that  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
of  existing  housing  is  often  preferable  to 
bulldozing  entire  urban  renewal  areas, 
his  awareness  of  the  needs  of  families 
displaced  from  their  housing  by  Govern- 
ment programs,  his  departure  from  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  big  public  housing 
projects  for  low-income  families  in  favor 
of  smaller  units  including  the  leasing  of 
existing  private  housing  and  the  rehabil- 
itation of  older  housing  for  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  his  intention  to  continue  and 
improve  existing  FHA,  college  housing, 
and  housing  for  the  elderly  programs. 

In  each  of  these  areas,  the  President's 
proposals — similar  as  they  are  to  our  Re- 
publican program — can  go  far  to  correct 
what  is  wrong  with  present  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs  and  contribute 
to  the  goal  of  decent  housing  and  suitable 
living  arrangements  for  all  our  people. 

The  President's  message  was  less  ade- 
quate, however,  in  dealing  with  the  need 


APPALACHIA 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Grover]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  debate 
on  this,  the  Appalachia  bill,  and  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  objections  raised  during  this 
debate  and  those  set  forth  in  the  minor- 
ity views  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. 

Last  year,  I  sat  through  many  weeks 
of  public  hearings  and  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  reading  of  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee. 

This  year,  the  Public  Works  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  met  over  a  period  of  2  or  3 
weeks  to  review  the  revised  legislation. 
The  full  committee  held  no  public  hear- 
ings, made  no  exhaustive  studies,  but  in 
fact  permitted  not  the  simplest  perfect- 
ing amendment  oflfered  by  the  minority. 

The  new  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  were  given  no  opportunity  to 
study  this  legislation  in  depth,  and  new 
leaders  of  local  governments  affected 
were  given  no  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  at  public  hearings. 

I  realize  these  unusual  committee  pro- 
ceedings are  not  substantive  objections 
to  the  legislation,  but  they  do  indicate 
the  imdue  haste  and  lack  of  deliberation 
which  seems  to  characterize  the  efforts 
of  this  administration  to  make  a  record, 
to  create  an  image  of  leadership  in  get- 
ting things  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  political  steamrollers  are 
vmdemocratic — but  legislative  steamroll- 
ers are  undemocratic  and  dangerous.  A 
rubberstamp  politician  soon  wears  out 
and  his  printed  image  becomes  blurred  by 
acquiesence,  but  a  rubberstamp  legisla- 
ture sharpens  the  image  of  the  executive 
and  enhances  his  authority  and  power.  I 
do  not  think  the  November  elections  were 
a  mandate  for  change  and  dilution  of  oiir 
representative  process. 

And  so  the  Appalachia  bill,  conceived 
in  expediency  and  bom  in  haste,  has 
rushed  through  its  prelaw  life. 

I  concur  with  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
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Public  Works  Committee,  this  is  regional, 
discriminatory  pork  barrel,  and  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
that  we  will  be  creating  a  launching  pad 
for  job  piracy  and  industrial  piracy. 

As  a  result  of  defense  cutbacks  in  my 
district  and  installation  closures  nearby, 
Suffolk  County  in  New  York  and  parts  of 
adjoining  Nassau  suffer  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  excess  of  the  national  aver- 
age, and  certainly  in  excess  of  many  of 
the  counties  in  the  Appalachia  region. 
The  implementing  of  this  bill  will  further 
the  economic  imbalance  of  Long  Island 
and  other  metropolitan  areas — in  part, 
with  Long  Islanders'  tax  money. 

Long  Island  will  need  millions  for  pub- 
lic transportation,  for  new  highways,  for 
sewage  systems,  for  education,  for  its 
millions  of  suburban  residents,  which  the 
smaller  communities  simply  cannot  af- 
ford. 

If  the  Federal  Government  has  this 
kind  of  money  to  distribute  and  this  is 
often  in  doubt,  it  should  be  spent  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  need,  on  a  Federal- 
State-local  matching  basis. 

The  substitute  bill  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  help  Ap- 
palachia, and  it  will  help  other  areas 
which  may,  to  the  same  degree,  or  in 
some  cases  to  a  greater  degree,  need 
assistance. 


NATIONAL     OCEANOGRAPHIC     ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ocean- 
ography, the  study  of  the  oceans,  is  an 
important,  complex  science,  involving 
numerous  fields  of  specialization.  Fed- 
eral oceanographic  research  activities 
have  helped  to  discover  and  increase  our 
base  of  natural  wealth,  enhance  our 
knowledge  of  weather  and  climate, 
strengthen  our  national  security,  and 
provide  other  national  benefits. 

The  potential  value  of  these  activities  is 
tremendous,  but  we  have  only  scratched 
the  surface  in  this  research,  partly  be- 
cause these  programs  need  better  guid- 
ance and  synchronization. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill,  which 
may  be  cited  as  the  National  Oceano- 
graphic Act  of  1965,  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Council  and  call- 
ing for  expanded  research  in  the  oceans 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  This  bill  was  spon- 
sored in  the  other  body,  by  Senator 
Magntjson  and  others. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Vice  President  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  members  will  include  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury.  Defense, 
Interior,  Commerce.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


Our  Federal  oceanographic  activities 
are  scattered  through  6  departments,  22 
agencies,  and  37  committees  of  Congress. 
The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  set  forth 
policy  and  furnish  the  guidance,  cooper- 
ation, and  coordination  needed  to  de- 
velop ocean  research  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. It  would  also  help  centralize  and 
more  readily  provide  significant  and 
timely  infonnation  to  high  officials,  in- 
cluding Congress,  about  these  aims  and 
activities. 

Federal  support  of  oceanographic  re- 
search has  increased  from  $24  million  in 
1958  to  $138  million  in  1965  and  pro- 
jected figures  indicate  it  may  reach  $350 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  invest- 
ment is  estimated  to  result  in  annual 
savings  in  costs  of  goods  and  services 
amounting  to  nearly  $3  billion  a  year, 
plus  almost  as  much  in  increased  annual 
production. 

The  oceans  cover  about  72  percent  of 
the  world's  sm-face  and  they  offer  un- 
limited supplies  of  fresh,  usable  water 
through  desalination,  valuable  wealth  in 
minerals,  and  wastes  and  sediments 
washed  by  rivers  into  the  seas  for  cen- 
turies, and  they  are  vast  repositories  of 
greater  fish  catches  and  protein  food 
supplies. 

Nearly  all  commerce  between  nations 
is  carried  over  international  waters.  The 
oceans'  currents  and  their  other  charac- 
teristics greatly  affect  our  weather  and 
climate.  Greater  knowledge  of  ocean 
depths,  ocean  topography,  of  vessel  de- 
tection, ocean  movements,  fish  resources 
and  habits,  and  other  such  information 
is  extremely  important  to  our  Nation's 
future.  Freedom  of  the  seas  and  im- 
proved vessel  detection  techniques  are 
indispensable  to  our  national  seciu-ity, 
particularly  in  these  dangerous  days  of 
nuclear  submarines  and  with  other  for- 
eign vessels  roving  near  our  shores. 

We  have  neglected  too  long  the  poten- 
tials of  our  oceans.  The  Russians  cer- 
tainly are  not  neglecting  marine  research, 
and  we  must  not  be  left  behind  in  this 
increasingly  competitive  race — or  we 
may  wake  up  to  the  shock  of  an  under- 
water sputnik. 

Cooperation  between  our  educational 
institutions  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  field  of  oceanography  is  essential. 
The  great  bulk  of  our  professional  talent 
is  resident  in  our  educational  Institutions 
and  the  training  of  the  thousands  of  new 
scientists  for  this  field  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  these  institutions  and  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Government. 

In  Miami,  Fla.,  we  find  the  University 
of  Miami,  a  major  educational  institu- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Government  work- 
ing side  by  side  to  further  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography for  purposes  of  our  national  de- 
fense, our  Military  Establishment,  com- 
mercial purposes  and  solely  for  scientific 
knowledge. 

The  university,  boasting  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  educational  talent  in 
the  United  States,  realizes  the  fabulous 
future  of  oceanography ;  the  Institute  of 
Marine  Science,  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Walton  Smith, 
has  pioneered  in  this  field. 

Recently,  the  school  of  engineering  and 
institute  of  marine  science  have  joined  in 
offering   a   broad  program  in  oceano- 


graphic engineering,  adding  to  its  repu- 
tation  as  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
stitutions  in  the  United  States  devotal 
to  education  and  research  In  the  ocean 
sciences. 

It  was  appropriate,  because  of  the  ob- 
vious necessity  for  close  coordination, 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  select- 
ed Miami  as  the  site  of  its  new  $1.5  mil- 
lion Tropical  Atlantic  Oceanographic 
Laboratory,  staffed  by  75  people  which 
will  begin  operations  in  1966.  Two  Navy 
ships  are  now  being  converted  to  re- 
search vessels — the  Geronimo  and  its  sis- 
ter ship  the  Undaunted — and  will  pro- 
ceed to  Miami  upon  completion  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  oceans  are  the  last  great  frontier 
of  our  planet  and  we  are  still  only  pio- 
neers in  the  unexplored  depths.  But  we 
must  begin  to  concentrate  and  coordi- 
nate our  multifaceted  efforts  and  work 
together  toward  a  common  goal — prog- 
ress and  leadership  in  ocean  research. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XII 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  12th  part  of  a  series  on  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis"  which  has  been  rimning 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
several  weeks. 

This  installment  is  comprised  of  two 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
of  February  3,  1965.  The  first  of  these 
deals  with  the  overall  business  crisis  in 
the  city  and  the  second  delves  into  the 
reasons  why  businesses  are  leaving  New 
York  City. 

The  articles  follow: 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:  Businesses  Come- 
But  Mostly  Go;  City's  Study  Repobt, 
Still  No  Action 

(Note. — This  may  still  be  the  greatest  city 
In  the  world,  but  Its  Increasingly  complex 
problems  make  It  a  difficult  place  in  which 
to  live  and  work.  In  their  continuing  in- 
vestigation into  the  city  in  crisis,  the  Herald 
Tribune  special  team  tells  below  the  flight 
of  businesses  from  the  city.  In  addition, 
there  are  these  reports.) 

(By  Berry  Gottehrer  and  Marshall  Peck) 

On  June  4.  1963,  Francis  J.  Bloustein,  then 
acting  chairman  of  the  city  planning  com- 
mission, sent  a  3-page  letter  and  a  detailed 
10-page  memorandum  to  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner. 

The  subject — New  York  City's  growing 
business  crisis. 

In  the  letter.  Mr.  Bloustein  said  there  bad 
been  a  decline  of  74.000  production  Jobs  be- 
tween 1954-58 — a  decline  that  has  contin- 
ued— and  noted  that  manufacturing  had  been 
seriously  curtailed  by  the  demolition  of  58 
million  square  feet  of  loft  and  factory  space 
In  the  last  SVi  years  without  replacement. 

"Industrial  development  in  New  York  City 
Is  at  the  crossroads."  read  the  memorandum 
from  the  planning  commission.  "Manu- 
facturing Jobs  have  been  declining  rapidly 
and  steadily.  Only  in  a  limited  sense  can 
the  current  Increase  in  white-collar  employ- 


mpnt  be  considered  a  compensating  gain, 
?nce  a  large  proportion  of  New  York  City 
residents    are    dependent    upon    blue-collar 

jobs. 

"time  passes 

"It  Is  safe  to  say  that  unless  valid  solutions 
to  these  problems  are  reached,  it  will  be  im- 
Dossible  to  check  the  rapid  decline  of  in- 
dustry in  this  city.  Amonj  other  adverse 
results  will  be  the  hardening  of  business 
opposition  to  an  urban-renewal  program  that 
appears  to  business  to  work  against  business 
andnever  for  it.  The  economic  consequences 
wUl  be  catastrophic  in  terms  of  lost  tax 
revenue  and  mounting  welfare  costs." 

That  letter  and  that  memo,  each  calling 
for  an  Unmedlate  study  of  the  problem,  were 
dated  June  4, 1963. 

Not  until  1  year  later — In  its  April  1964 
newsletter— did  the  planning  commission 
announce  that  Arthur  D.  Littifi,  Inc.,  of  Bos- 
ton, had  launched  a  study  of  the  problems 
and  potential  of  industrial  growth  In  New 
York. 

"A  report,"  said  the  newsletter,  "la  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  In  the  fall  of  this  year 
[1964]." 

By  yesterday,  the  Little  study,  which  cost 
the  planning  commission  $80,000  and  re- 
portedly paints  a  critical  picture  of  the  cltyte 
inability  to  keep  manufacturers  from  leav- 
ing, had  become  something  of  a  political 
football. 

What  has  happened  to  it  In  the  10  months 
since  it  was  commissioned  rind  the  several 
months  since  It  was  due? 

"I  know  the  mayor  hasn't  seen  the  final 
report,"  said  Leslie  Slote,  the  mayor's  press 
aid,  yesterday.  "I  believe  the  mayor  was  at 
a  briefing  about  2  months  ago  when  the  pre- 
liminary report  was  discussed.  But  I  don't 
recall  his  having  looked  at  the  preliminary 
report.  You'd  better  call  the  planning  com- 
mission." 

"A  report  has  been  prepared  and  a  copy  of 
it  has  been  sent  to  the  mayor  and  to  other 
key  top  city  officials,"  said  a  planning  com- 
mission spokesman.  "I  don't  know  whether 
the  mayor  has  read  It,  but  I  do  know  that 
he  is  familiar  with  Its  contents.  He  and  the 
board  of  estimate  discussed  it  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  decided  to  send  It  over  to  the  special 
commission  studying  the  city's  financial 
problems  for  an  opinion.  Since  the  report 
is  still  subject  to  change,  it  would  not  be 
right  to  release  it  In  anything  but  Its  final 
form."  I 

When  will  It  be  released?     I 

WILL  PUBLIC  SEB  it? 

"I  hope  In  the  very  near  future,"  he  added. 
"But  it's  possible  that  It  may  never  be  re- 
leased for  public  consumption.  That 
wouldn't  be  the  first  time  that's  happened. 
There  have  been  other  reports  and  other 
studies  paid  for  out  of  taxpayers'  money  that 
were  finished  but  weren't  made  public  for 
one  reason  or  another.  It's  up  to  the  mayor 
now.    We're  waiting  for  word  from  him." 

While  the  planning  commission — and  8 
million  New  Yorkers — wait,  the  mayor  con- 
tinues to  boast  of  the  city's  glowing  economy 
and  financial  future — calling  New  York  a 
town  of  throbbing  vitality  and  full  of  bright 
and  cheering  aspects. 

At  a  luncheon  and  again  on  television  last 
week,  the  mayor  pointed  out  that  city  em- 
ployment, department  store  sales,  deposits  In 
city  banks,  and  tourism  were  all  up  for  New 
York  in  1964.  He  also  said  that  the  city  la 
still  the  largest  single  manufacturing,  retaU, 
fjad  garment  center  In  the  United  States,  and 
that  more  than  27  percent  of  the  top  500 
5™s  in  the  country  have  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

These  are  not  untruths  and  these  are  not 
distortions.  But  they  are,  according  to  doz- 
ens of  city  businessmen.  Industrial  real- 
^tate  brokers  and  chambers  of  commerce 
people,  only  half  of  the  story. 


It  Is  the  other  half  that  the  Little  study 
reportedly  went  into.  Yet  even  without  the 
report  It  Is  not  difficult  to  document  the 
city's  business  crisis. 

others'    FINDINGS 

In  reports  last  December,  acting  labor  com- 
missioner James  J.  McPadden  and  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  official  Herbert  Blenstock 
both  set  the  city's  economy  Into  a  nonpolltl- 
cal  perspective.     Among  their  findings: 

The  growth  rate  of  nonfarm  employment 
In  New  York  City  from  1958  to  1963  was  far 
below  that  of  the  Nation,  1.6  percent  to  11.1 
percent. 

A  loss  of  80,000  manufacturing  Jobs  (30,- 
000  in  the  garment  Industry)  since  1958. 
For  a  city  whose  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
population  continues  to  Increase  this  loss 
is  significantly  critical. 

Despite  the  overall  gain  In  employment 
(nine  Jobs  created  for  every  eight  lost),  the 
vast  majority  of  the  new  Jobs  came  in  the 
fields  of  Government  service  and  construc- 
tion, believed  by  many  to  have  been  a  tem- 
porary boom  brought  on  by  world's  fair 
building  and  a  change  in  the  zoning  code. 
Right  now,  the  city's  construction  industry, 
according  to  Mr.  McFadden,  "is  slipping — 
slipping  badly." 

Louis  Broldo,  commissioner  of  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment, created  In  1962  to  foster,  retain,  at- 
tract and  expand  business,  Industry  and 
commerce,  does  not  dispute  these  statistics. 
He  simply  has  drawn  some  different  conclu- 
sions. 

A  different  outlook 

Unlike  most  of  the  city's  top  officials,  Mr. 
Broldo  does  not  Ignore  the  past,  evade  the 
present  or  speak  optimistically  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Broldo  is  different.  He  admits  past 
failures. 

"Blue  collar  industrial  employment  faces 
a  further  decline  because  of  anticipated  fur- 
ther growth  of  automation  and  possible  fvu-- 
ther  moveout  of  plants  from  the  city,  a  proc- 
ess that  has  been  going  on  for  several  dec- 
ades, but  which  has  been  slowing  down,"  he 
says.  "In  the  last  2  years,  since  the  organi- 
zation of  this  department,  we  have  Inaugu- 
rated a  number  of  programs  to  try  to  stem 
the  outfiow  and  we  hope  to  bring  It  to  a 
trickle  and  eventually  reverse  the  trend. 

"We  first  had  to  learn  the  causes  of  the 
outflow.  Primarily,  It  was  a  problem  of  real 
estate  and  space  availability.  To  offset  It, 
we  are  working  with  Industrial  firms  to  find 
the  proper  site  locations.  There  Is  plenty  of 
land  room  In  New  York  City.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  development.  We're  engaged  In  putting 
out  fires  every  day  and  as  far  as  bringing 
new  business  Is  concerned  and  new  manu- 
facturing business — all  kinds  of  new  busi- 
nesses come  In." 

But  Mr.  Broldo's  optimism  about  the  fu- 
ture Is  not  shared  by  many  people  outside 
of  the  city  administration.  One  man  who 
disagrees — and  has  evidence  to  support  his 
claims — Is  Philip  Gordon,  president  of  Sur- 
veys for  Business,  Inc.,  which  does  business 
and  commercial  studies  in  Manhattan. 

WHENCE   the    optimism 

"I  like  to  know  where  they  get  their  fig- 
ures and  their  optimism,"  he  said.  "We 
find  that  the  momentum  of  business  mov- 
ing out  of  the  city  Is  picking  up.  Further, 
we  feel  that  the  full  Impact  of  the  business 
moves  has  not  yet  been  felt  in  term  of  em- 
ployment and,  if  it  continues  without  abat- 
ing. It  will  have  even  greater  repercussions — 
by  closing  even  more  the  ring  around  blue- 
collar  workers.  It  will  also  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  entry  jobs  and  the  tax  base. 

"The  whole  thing  Is — nobody — Including 
the  city — knows  why  the  companies  are  leav- 
ing. That's  the  basic  problem.  If  you  want 
to  find  out  and  solve  the  departure  of  com- 
panies, you've  got  to  find  out  why  they  move. 
No  one  has  done  that.  There  must  be  com- 
pelling reasons  for  companies  to  pick  up  and 


get  out,  but  I  challenge  anyone  In  the  city 
to  give  me  an  Informed  study." 

It  Is  not  that  the  city  hasn't  made  any 
studies.  There  Is  the  Little  report  and  there 
is  a  survey,  taken  by  the  department  of 
commerce  and  Industry,  of  596  New  York 
firms  asking  them  what  their  reasons  for 
leaving  would  be — if  they  should  ever  decide 
to  leave. 

At  best,  of  only  limited  value  because  of 
the  status  of  the  firms  polled,  the  survey 
showed  that  70  percent  would  move  because 
of  the  need  for  more  space;  12  percent  be- 
cause of  taxes;  5  percent  because  of  labor 
problems,  and  the  rest  for  other  reasons. 

The  basic  difference  between  Mr.  Broldo's 
limited  optimism  and  Mr.  Gordon's  less  lim- 
ited pessimism  is  that  the  latter  at  least  has 
some  specifics  to  support  his  thesis. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  he  has  made  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  loss  of  manufacturing 
plants  by  New  York  City  and  has  a  docu- 
mented loss  of  180  companies. 

IT    MEANS    MONEY 

Yet,  according  to  other  businessmen,  State 
officials,  real  estate  brokers  and  industrial- 
park  contractors,  even  these  figures  may  be 
too  low. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce reports  a  loss  of  227  manufactvu-ing 
firms  by  New  York  City  ta  other  areas  of 
New  York  State  since  1960  (with  a  high  of 
62  leaving  or  planning  to  leave  In  1964 ) .  Of 
the  150  firms  that  reported  their  employment 
figure,  the  loss  to  New  York  City  was  11,452 
Jobs. 

And  the  State  Development  Commission  of 
Connecticut  reports  that  86  firms  (totaling 
some  10,756  Jobs)  have  left  New  York  City 
for  Connecticut  since  1950. 

"We  live  off  the  clients  we  move  out  of 
New  York  City,"  says  James  Rice,  vice  presi- 
dent of  a  Maywood.  N-J.,  contracting  firm. 
"They  gave  us  $40  million  worth  of  construc- 
tion work  last  year  alone.  We're  dealing 
with  Triple  A  clients,  the  companies  we've 
moved  read  like  a  Who's  Who.  Right  now, 
we've  got  about  75  New  York  firms  we've  been 
trying  to  find  a  place  for." 

According  to  Mr.  Rice's  estimate.  In  the 
last  3  years  119  companies  had  moved  from 
New  York  City  to  Nassau  and  Suffolk  and  200 
companies  had  moved  to  New  Jersey  In  the 
last  3  years. 

"New  York's  Commerce  and  Industry  De- 
partment can't  make  a  dent  In  the  outward 
fiow,"  he  added.  "Construction  costs  In 
some  boroughs  of  New  York  are  $1.75  per 
square  foot  over  New  Jersey.  Taxes  are  al- 
most double.  Land  Is  more  expensive. 
When  you  add  up  all  the  features,  a  com- 
pany can't  help  but  find  It  more  attractive 
to  get  out  of  New  York.  It  can't  even  be  a 
warehouse  city  because  the  transportation 
pattern  Is  so  fouled  up.  It's  almost  impos- 
sible to  move  a  truck  around." 

Harry  Levien,  a  real  estate  broker  In  Long 
Island  City,  tells  a  similar  story.  One  com- 
pany— one  of  seven  that  he  helped  move  In 
the  last  few  months — asked  him  to  locate  a 
plant  site  with  500,000  square  feet  of  space. 
The  company — then  In  Brooklyn — said  It 
didn't  care  where  It  moved  and  that  space 
was  the  determining  factor.  "A  few  days 
later  the  company  called  back  to  tell  me  that 
they  had  Just  read  stories  that  the  mayor 
may  Increase  taxes  even  more,"  says  Mr 
Levien.  "They  still  wanted  a  500,000-square- 
foot  site  but  now  they  wanted  it  out  of  New 
York." 

Leonard  Yaseen,  chairman  of  Fantus  Co., 
Inc.,  plant-location  consultants,  says  his 
company  Is  "booked  up  for  several  years  with 
orders  from  firms  looking  to  move  from  New 
York." 

IT'S    JUST    CRAZY 

"It's  Just  crazy,"  he  says.  "New  York  Is 
still  the  leading  manufacturing  city  In  the 
country  but  it's  getting  into  a  situation  where 
we  are  losing  large  segments.    It's  heading 
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toward  the  time  when  we  will  be  a  light  con- 
stimers  and  services  Industry  community. 
Manufacturers  feel  that  the  attitude  In  this 
area — while  It  may  profess  to  be  otherwise — 
is  not  m  his  favor.  He  feels  lost  In  the  city, 
he  does  not  feel  befriended.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  city  taxes,  he  gets  no  con- 
sideration even  If  he  has  a  paj^roU  of  800  peo- 
ple. He  feels  that  he  Is  an  orphan  and  that 
he  might  do  better  to  go  elsewhere,  where  he 
would  be  appreciated,  where  there's  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  what  he's  contributing 
to  a  community." 

The  most  important  thing  he  Is  contribut- 
ing— and  the  one  thing  that  cannot  be 
evaded,  Ignored,  or  erased  by  false  optimism — 
Is  employment,  particularly  to  the  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  of  the  city.  "This  is  becom- 
ing a  city  with  white-collar  Jobs  and  blue- 
collar  people,"  said  the  owner  of  one  dress 
concern. 

Yet  this  Is  not  a  new  problem.  It  has  been 
around  at  least  5,  maybe  even  10,  years  as  the 
white  middle-class  has  increasingly  fled  to 
the  suburbs  to  be  replaced  by  a  minority  class 
that,  unfortunately,  has  been  largely  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled. 

It  is  these  people — the  unemployed  and 
the  untrained — who  suffer  most  and  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  until  the  city  does  something 
to  keep  its  manufacturers  from  looking  else- 
where. 

Yet  the  loss  of  business  and  indvistry,  rang- 
ing from  a  garment  firm  making  boys'  wear 
and  employing  10  persons  to  a  mass  produc- 
tion line  operation  employing  1.000  in  pro- 
ducing plastic  cups  and  containers,  is  not 
the  only  black  spot  on  New  York's  com- 
mercial horizon.  This  does  not  mean  that 
big  btislnesses  do  not  settle  here  any  more. 
They  do.  But  businessmen  report  that  con- 
struction of  oflace  space  is  already  so  far 
ahead  of  the  demand  that  a  serious  glut  on 
the  market  Is  shaping  up. 

"New  York  City  real  estate  dealers  have  the 
biggest  Inventory  in  history  on  their  hands, 
right  now,"  said  one  specialist  in  the  field. 
"This  city  Is  becoming  so  heavy  with  office 
space  that  there  may  even  be  a  collapse  of  the 
market." 

NOT    THE    ONLY     BLACK     SPOT 

A  further  complaint  is  that  the  city  does 
not  encourage  builders  to  deviate  from  the 
tried  and  true  formula  of  cramming  the  most 
office  space  possible  into  four  sldewalk-to- 
sldewalk  walls. 

When  the  38-story  Seagram  Building  on 
Park  Avenue  and  51st  Street,  was  built  with 
a  100-foot-deep  plaza  and  fountain  as  a  bit  of 
open  space  for  all  the  city  to  enjoy.  New 
York,  in  effect,  frowned  on  the  waste.  The 
courts  backed  up  the  city  tax  commission's 
contention  that  the  Seagram's  people  should 
be  assessed  for  the  building  space  It  had  given 
up  to  make  New  York  a  more  beautiful  place 
to  live  and  work. 

So  far,  the  decision  stands — challenged  by 
many  people  but  Ignored  by  the  city  admin- 
istration which  brought  about  the  eiction  in 
the  first  place. 

One  of  the  steps  being  attempted  by  the 
city — and  the  department  of  commerce  and 
industry — is  the  creation  of  the  New  York 
City  Industrial  Development  Corp.  It  is  a 
private  nonprofit  local  development  com- 
pany that  makes  it  possible  for  new  and  ex- 
panding industries  to  obtain  up  to  30  per- 
cent seeond-mortgage  financing  through  a 
$50  million  revolving  fund  under  arrange- 
ment with  the  New  York  State  Job  Develop- 
ment Authority. 

Since  this  fund  was  announced  In  October 
1963,  the  department  of  commerce  reports 
that  seven  New  York  City  firms  have  received 
assistance,  which  presumably  was  a  factor  In 
keeping  them  going  and  In  the  city.  The  7 
firms  have  kept  1,000  Jobs  here.  Three  other 
applications  by  firms  are  now  being  processed, 
the  department  says. 

Despite  frequent  statements  and  periodic 
press  releases  by  the  city  department,  only 


six  firms  have  been  assisted  by  this  program 
so  far. 

So  far,  the  city's  other  chief  attempt  to 
attract  and  keep  businesses  has  been  less 
successful.  The  idea — and  one  brought  to 
fruition  by  a  great  many  other  cities — Is  to 
provide  three  industrial  parks — parcels  of 
land  put  together  by  the  city  and  developed 
by  private  sponsors  under  city  contract. 

The  first  of  these  efforts  was  the  formal 
proposal  in  January  1959,  for  an  industrial 
park  in  the  Flatlands  section  of  Brooklyn 
on  a  tract  considered  blighted  and  unsuit- 
able for  large-scale  residential  renewal. 

The  proposal  was  greeted  with  tremendous 
enthusiasm  by  the  mayor.  "Making  room 
for  new  Industry  In  New  York,  as  well  as 
retaining  old  industry,  is  a  major  respon- 
sibility of  the  city  administration,"  he  said. 
"Programs  like  this  indicate  the  acceptance 
by  the  city  of  leadership  in  this  direction." 

The  decision  to  build  two  other  parks — 
at  College  Point  in  Queens  and  at  Mariner's 
Island  on  Staten  Island — was  called,  by  the 
mayor,  a  decision  to  create  "two  of  the  most 
exciting  and  significant  ventures  in  this 
city's  continuing  efforts  to  maintain  Its  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  preeminence." 

The  mayor  made  this  statement  In  1962. 
Today,  3  years  later,  only  one  of  the  parks — 
the  Flatlands — has  even  reached  a  detailed 
planning  stage. 

What  happened? 

The  city  simply  hasn't  been  able  to  find 
a  sponsor  for  the  parks. 

"We've  had  lots  of  nice  discussions  but  the 
economics  are  such  that  no  one  wants  to 
take  it  on."  said  one  city  official.  "They 
would  rather  go  out  into  the  country.  We're 
losing.  Everyone  knows  It  even  if  they  won't 
say  It.  What  we're  doing  so  far  is  like  trying 
to  plug  up  a  dike  with  a  little  finger.  The 
question  Is,  How  do  you  stop  It?" 


New  York  City  in  Crisis:  The  Reason 
Businesses  Leave  New  York 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Marshall  Peck) 

Not  too  long  ago,  somewhere  between  late 
Friday  night  and  early  Monday  morning,  a 
moving  firm  moved  Into  the  offices  of  a  New 
York  garment-district  manufacturer,  loaded 
all  the  company's  furniture  and  equipment 
aboard  several  vans  and  took  off  for  Missis- 
sippi. 

This  was  no  case  of  burglary.  It  was 
simply  one  company's  efforts  to  take  its  busi- 
ness out  of  New  York  City. 

Most  of  the  companies  leaving  the  city 
choose  less  dramatic  and  more  permanent 
methods.  This  one  company  was  brought 
back  to  New  York  under  court  order,  lost 
$300,000  as  a '  result  and  was  forced  into 
bankruptcy. 

WHY? 

What  makes  a  company  run? 

A  manufacturer  of  pearl  Jewelry  left  be- 
cause of  cramped  quarters  and  the  soot  and 
dust  of  the  city  attaching  Itself  to  Its  prod- 
uct. 

A  manufactxirer  of  plastic  wrappers  for 
packaging  left  because  of  traffic  and  unload- 
ing problems  and  fire  hazards. 

A  wholesale  distributor  of  paint  sundries 
left  because  of  vandalism,  the  high  cost  of 
fire  insurance,  and  Inadequate  loading  and 
unloading  facilities. 

A  manufacturer  of  plastic  cups  and  con- 
tainers left  because  of  the  scarcity  of  land 
for  expansion  and  the  havoc  that  crowded 
highways  and  bridges  played  on  its  shipping 
schedules.  For  Llly-Tullp  Cup  Corp.,  which 
employed  1,500  people  (mostly  tinskllled  and 
semiskilled)  In  Its  factory  in  College  Point, 
Queens,  and  In  its  warehouse  in  the  Bronx, 
the  move  was  out  of  State  to  Holmdel,  N.J., 
in  February  1963.  For  the  city,  it  meant  a 
loss  of  more  than  1,200  jobs. 

A  major  food  company  left  because  It 
couldn't  find  sufficient  space  to  consolidate 
Its  corporate  quarters. 


A  manufacturer  of  blouses  left  because  oJ 
rising  labor  eosts  and  the  garment  center's 
monstrous  traffic  problems. 

Schleffelin  &  Co.,  manufacturer  of  ca. 
metics  and  pharmaceutical  supplies,  left  ta 
a  combination  of  most  of  these  reasonj 
And,  as  in  most  Instances,  the  move  orlgi^ 
nated  with  a  desire  to  modernize  and  expand. 
A  close  look  at  this  firm's  decision  will  em- 
phasize the  problem. 

The  company's  cosmetic  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal division  had  been  In  the  building  at  16-26 
Cooper  Square  In  lower  Manhattan  since  the 
1930's.  "It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
a  more  archaic  and  inefficient  building  Jor 
manufacturing  anywhere,"  said  W.  P.  Meg- 
argel,  the  company's  personnel  manager, 
"It's  a  classic  example  of  a  real  old  multi- 
story plant.  The  building  was  put  up  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century.  It  Just  reached 
a  point  a  few  years  ago  when  we  finally  de- 
cided to  look  around." 

Except  for  the  fact  that  many  urban  re- 
newal projects  have  wiped  out — and  continue 
to  wipe  out — the  city's  diminishing  inven- 
tory of  factories  and  lofts,  which  have  not 
been  replaced,  the  city  administration  can- 
not be  faulted  solely  because  a  company  de- 
cides to  expand. 

According  to  manufacturers  and  businen- 
men,  however,  the  city  must  be  faulted  for 
falling  to  provide  adequate  space  In  which 
a  company  can  expand.  This  shortage  of 
space  and  the  problems  of  labor  costs,  traffic, 
taxes,  insurance  and  vandalism  are  responsi- 
ble for  driving  the  small  businessman  and 
the  manufacturer  out  of  the  city  in  increas- 
ing numbers. 

Specifically,  Schleffelin  left  became  of: 

An  old,  inadequate  plant. 

Inability  to  find  suitable  new  quarters  In 
New  York. 

Inability  to  find  suitable  sites  to  build  on. 

High  cost  of  building. 

High  cost  of  labor. 

Traffic  and  shipping  problems. 

High  taxes. 

Indifference  from  the  city  government, 
which  didn't  even  bother  to  check  to  see 
why  they  had  decided  to  leave. 

NOTUTED  union 

"Economically,  New  York  Immediately  was 
eliminated  from  consideration  when  we 
started  looking  for  a  new  site,"  says  Ed- 
mund Mendell,  the  company's  general  man- 
ager and  vice  president.  "They  simply  had 
nothing  to  offer  us." 

After  extensive  surveys,  Schleffelin  decided 
to  relocate  in  Apex,  N.C.,  12  miles  from 
Raleigh  and  about  500  miles  from  New  Yorlc. 

Eight  months  before  making  the  move, 
company  officials  notified  the  union  (the 
company  had  been  organized  since  1937  and 
imder  Teamster  jurisdiction  since  1950) 
about  the  decision.  "We  told  them,  'Here's 
why  we're  moving,  we're  sorry',"  says  Mr. 
Megargel.  "We  offered  employment  to  any- 
one who  wanted  to  go  to  Apex." 

Though  It  Is  only  overnight  by  truck  (an 
Important  consideration  in  the  decision), 
the  distance  between  New  York  and  Apex 
left  60  Schleffelin  employees  out  of  work. 
Most  of  them  were  unskilled  or  semiskilled, 
In  that  they  had  learned  packaging  tech- 
niques under  Schleffelin. 

"I  think  someone  should  have  taken  more 
of  an  Interest  In  us — the  people  who  were 
let  go,"  says  Mrs.  Irene  Pagan,  a  floorlady 
who  had  been  with  the  company  for  34 
years.  "Someone  should  have  found  out 
what  the  trouble  was  with  the  company.  M 
the  union  had  talked  with  us  and  had  asked 
us,  'Are  you  willing  to  take  a  cut?',  I  am  sure 
we  would  have  compromised. 

"The  company  kept  saying  that  business 
was  bad.  I  would  have  said,  'Don't  move 
away.  Don't  move  to  another  place.  Well 
talk  it  over.'  We  worked  for  the  company 
so  long.    We  needed  each  other." 

Schleffelin  maintains  a  neutral  position  on 
the  subject  of  unions  but  one  company  ex- 
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ecutlve  points  out  that  the  plant  In  Apex  Is 
nonunion  and  that  there  is  no  expectation 
that  it  will  ever  be  otherwise. 

"That's  right,"  says  Mayor  Richard  Held- 
niol.d,  of  Apex.  "We  don't  buy  unions  down 
here  The  people  here  are  a  little  more  Inde- 
pendent. They  wouldn't  stand  for  It.  They 
wouldn't  even  honor  a  picket  line.  I  have  a 
friend  who  had  a  shop  where  a  union  came 
In  and  called  a  strike.  He  just  put  out  a 
sign,  'Help  Wanted.'    That  ended  the  strike." 

Yet  It  wasn't  only  lower  wages  and  non- 
union shops  that  attracted  SchleffeUn  to 
Apex.  Though  the  town  and  surrounding 
area  has  only  1,650  people.  Apex — and  the 
State  of  North  Carolina — have  succeeded — 
where  New  York  City  has  failed — in  the  bvisi- 
ness  of  attracting  manuf aoturlng. 

SECOND  FIRMI 

And  one  of  the  first  places  they  look  Is  to 
New  York. 

"We  want  Industry  and  It  knows  it,"  says 
the  mayor  of  Apex.  "We  like  them  and  they 
like  us.  It's  a  two-way  street.  This  Is  the 
second  firm  we've  taken  away  from  New 
York.  Apex  Manufactvirlng  Co.  came  here 
31/2  years  ago.  They  make  bathing  suits  and 
employ  about  150." 

"We  have  an  advertising  program  and  12 
field  men,"  says  Harold  Love,  manager  of  gen- 
eral development  In  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  "We're  always  In 
New  York  City.  We  want  to  get  a  company 
down  here.  If  they  have  a  tax  problem,  we'll 
step  in  on  the  side  of  Industry.  If  they're 
underfinanced,  we'll  see  to  It  that  they  got 
capital." 

After  years  of  dissatisfaction  in  New  York, 
the  Schleffelin  people  were  delighted  with  the 
help  and  reception  they've  received  In  Apex. 
The  State  department  of  commerce  screened 
and  pretested  job  applicants  and  helped  out 
In  several  other  areas. 

"We're  operating  in  Apex  under  a  regular 
tax  setup,"  says  Mr.  Mendell.  "North  Caro- 
lina did  not  offer  us  any  preferential  treat- 
ment, no  tax  holiday  or  anything  like  that. 
They  did  help  us  out  in  the  area  of  utilities 
and  services.  They  provided  a  powerllne  to 
our  plant,  put  it  up,  and  put  In  the  sewage 
and  water  supply. 

REAL  EAGE* 

"They're  real  eager  down  here.  It  seems 
like  the  whole  State  has  banded  together  to 
help  you  out.  I  have  found,  from  my  con- 
tact with  the  government  In  New  York,  a 
great  deal  of  bureaucracy  and  a  let-someone- 
else-do-it  attitude  that  I  have  not  found  in 
North  Carolina.  There's  direction  and  en- 
thusiasm— here — up  and  down  the  line." 

Today,  Schleffelin,  which  spent  $1  million 
for  its  building,  $2,000  for  landscaping,  and 
$100,000  for  moving,  has  been  In  Apex  since 
August  17,  1964. 

Shipping  costs  are  more  expensive  but  the 
trucks  make  the  city  overnight  and.  besides. 
the  payroll  is  smaller.  New  York's  loss  has 
clearly  been  Schleffelln's  gain. 

"In  two  ways.  New  York  naturally  has  It 
over  any  place  in  the  country."  says  Mr. 
Mendell.  "That's  In  general  prestige  and  the 
ability  to  be  physically  where  many  contacts 
are.  But  when  it  comes  to  manufacturing 
In  New  York,  the  costs  become  appreciable 
and  the  entire  operation  questionable." 


VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO 
AMERICA 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  present  on  the  memorable 
occasion  last  Friday  when  our  gracious 
First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
presented  graduation  diplomas  to  a 
group  of  VISTA  volunteers  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

These  voltmteers,  ranging  in  age  from 
19  to  71,  have  completed  6  weeks'  train- 
ing under  direction  of  the  Florida  Insti- 
tute for  Continuing  University  Studies 
and  the  Community  Service  Foundation. 
They  will  now  scatter  across  the  country 
to  live  and  work  among  the  poor,  in  local 
projects  where  their  services  have  been 
requested. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  inspirational  remarks 
set  a  high  standard  for  these  first 
VISTA  volunteers  and  the  many  who 
will  follow.  Under  imanimous  consent, 
I  insert  her  speech  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Remarks  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  VISTA 
Graduation,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla, 

I  am  delighted  to  be  In  St.  Petersburg 
today  to  join  in  a  program  which  Is  surely 
an  exciting  landmark  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
the  program  to  me  is  the  name  Itself — ^Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America — VISTA,  which 
says  In  one  word  what  the  program  Is. 

You  know,  at  our  particxxlar  point  of  his- 
tory, as  we  look  back,  this  is  a  natural  fol- 
lowup  to  successive  periods  when  our  coun- 
try confronted  great  human  problems.  In 
the  early  and  middle  19th  century  we  proved 
that,  whatever  diversities  existed  among  us, 
we  could  function  as  one  Nation.  In  the 
later  19th  century,  we  forged  ahead  an  eco- 
nomic system  strong  and  fiexlble  enough  to 
support  an  ever  rising  standard  of  living. 
In  the  20th  century  we  recognized  that  we 
are,  Ineluctably,  part  of  a  complex  and 
churning  world,  and  swung  our  energies  to- 
ward making  that  role  a  force  for  freedom. 

Now  we  are  boldly  taking  hold  of  an 
aspiration  which  men  have  known  as  long 
as  there  have  been  human  beings — the  eradi- 
cation of  the  bleak  winter  of  poverty  from 
the  climate  of  a  whole  society. 

Of  all  the  economic  opportunity  programs 
being  launched,  none  better  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  war  against  poverty  than 
the  VISTA  operation. 

I  am  pleased  to  meet  you  VISTA  graduates 
In  person  and  to  see  you  at  work — as  I  will 
later  In  the  day.  You  have  already  made 
your  mark  here  In  St.  Petersburg.  The  peti- 
tion of  the  people  of  Rldgecrest  and  Old 
Baskln's  Crossing  asking  for  you  to  stay  Is 
evidence  of  your  success. 

That — In  this  brief  time — must  be  a  spe- 
cial sovirce  of  satisfaction.  You  men  and 
women  of  all  ages,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  from  a  variety  of  occupations,  have 
chosen  to  Interrupt  your  careers  and  sacrifice 
economic  gain  or  give  up  the  well-earned 
lelsvire  of  later  years  In  order  to  help  others. 

America  Is  many  things.  But  above  all — 
more  than  any  nation  In  the  history  of  man — 
ever  since  the  first  frontiersman  picked  up 
his  miisket  to  help  protect  a  neighbor — ^we 
have  been  a  nation  of  volunteers.  We  have 
been  a  land  In  which  the  individual  says — 
My  neighbor  needs  me.    I  will  do  something. 

You  are  graduating  today  into  a  stirring 
tradition.  You  are  making  glow  again  the 
words  of  that  most  American  of  poets,  Walt 
Whitman,  who  wrote  for  us : 

"Behold,  I  do  not  give  lectvires  or  a  little 
charity  when  I  give  mjreelf ." 

And  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
place  for  this  first  VISTA  graduation  than 
here  in  the  prosperous  city  of  St.  Petersburg. 


The  poor  are  not  an  island.  Their  needs 
toll  out  to  the  whole  community. 

The  very  fact  that  a  man  is  poor  means 
that  he  needs  the  help  of  others — that  he 
probably  lacks  the  education  and  often  the 
hopefulness  to  lift  himself  unaided.  Chang- 
ing his  lot  Is  a  decidedly  practical  matter 
for  everyone.  Millions  of  the  Impoverished 
place  a  heavy  drag  on  the  whole  society,  cut- 
ting down  the  ability  to  purchase  what  we 
produce,  diminishing  tax  revenues — easy 
prey  to  delinquency  and  crime. 

The  Intense  Interest  of  thriving  St.  Peters- 
burg In  the  VISTA  program  Is  a  heartening 
symbol  of  what  Is  happening  across  the  Na- 
tion, where  all  of  us  are  realizing  that  all 
the  poor  are  the  responsibility  of  all  America. 
I  am  struck,  too,  by  the  way  the  VISTA 
program  has  been  working  out  In  this  com- 
munity. Too  often  well-meaning  people 
have  approached  a  social  problem  with  the 
assumption — Let  Washington  draw  up  the 
perfect  blueprint,  complete  down  to  the  last 
comma. 

But  if  the  American  experience  has  taught 
us  any  one  fundamental  lesson,  It  Is  this: 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  Instant  Utopia — 
especially  when  the  better  world  Is  con- 
ceived miles  away  from  where  it  mvist  take 
practical  form. 

Here  In  the  St.  Petersburg  area,  for  some 
7  years — long  before  we  In  Washington  talked 
about  a  war  on  poverty — you  have  been  at 
work  to  broaden  economic  opportunity. 

Your  many  progressive  educational  Institu- 
tions have  been  deeply  Involved.  At  Ridge- 
crest  you  have  created  a  laboratory  for 
healthy  social  change.  You  have  proceeded 
on  the  only  sensible  assumption — that  the 
national  war  against  poverty  must  be  fought 
In  a  thousand  local  battles — In  the  slums 
of  Individual  cities,  on  wornout  farms.  In 
the  hollows  of  Appalachla,  In  Isolated  Indian 
reservations — wherever  hvmaan  beings  stand 
with  their  noses  pressed  against  the  windows 
of  our  general  affluence. 

The  result  of  your  local  progress  is  that 
VISTA  has  been  able  to  function  here  as  It 
should  function  ever3rwhere  in  America.  It 
has  learned  as  much  as  It  has  taught.  Its 
role  has  been  not  to  bring  fullblown  answers 
but  to  join  with  others,  tentatively,  quest- 
Ingly.  on  the  road  to  a  workable  solution. 

So  we  begin  here,  begin  superbly.  I  believe, 
with  this  VISTA  graduating  class.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  asked  to  give  out  your 
diplomas.  I  am  privileged  to  share  the  rush 
of  feelings  that  must  be  going  through  you. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  difficulties 
you  will  encounter.  But  you  and  I  know  that 
you  also  have  before  you  the  richest  expe- 
rience of  your  lives.  To  be  at  the  forefront 
of  a  great  national  effort  is  an  opportunity 
which  comes  to  few  in  a  generation,  and  the 
personal  satisfaction  it  brings  is  deep  and 
lasting. 

For  many  of  you  this  experience  will  be 
transforming.  You  will  be  confirming,  In  the 
most  personal  way,  the  wondrous  truth  which 
too  often  Is  a  mere  phrase.  You  will  know, 
as  nothing  else  could  make  you  know,  that  we 
are  all  of  us  brothers,  every  one  of  us  to  every 
one  of  us. 

You  and  the  thousands  who  will  follow 
you  will  have  another  privilege.  In  some 
countries,  and  in  our  own  too.  voices  have 
been  raised  to  say  that  a  land  as  rich  as 
ours  can  only  produce  a  mlnk-llned  civiliza- 
tion, marked  by  a  moral  deadening  and  the 
frenetic  pursuit  of  pushbutton  luxuries,  a 
split-level,  and  a  sports  car.  By  what  you 
are  doing,  you  make  those  voices  just  so 
many  hollow  noises. 

You  are  reliving  the  fundamentals  on 
which  the  Nation  was  founded  and  by  which 
it  has  grown  great — That  success  is  an  Im- 
perative to  service,  not  an  invitation  to 
apathy;  that  democracy  means  a  hvunan 
spirit  which  sweeps  beyond  mere  laws;  that 
the  United  States  Is  blessed  not  so  much  by 
Its  roaring  furnaces,  not  so  much  by  its 
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abundant  fields  of  grain,  not  even  by  space- 
ships aloft,  but  by  the  national  \ision  which 
calls  upon  us  to  use  our  resources  so  that 
every  American  can  walk  with  head  high  In 
the  tonic  air  of  self-respect. 

To  all  of  you  VISTA  graduates,  pioneers  In 
a  long  and  proud  line  to  come,  may  I  ex- 
press my  congratulations,  my  warmest  best 
wishes,  and — let  me  add — more  than  a  bit  of 
envy. 

ESTABLISHMEJrr  OF  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY  IN  STATE  OF  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germ.\in] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  measure  which  is 
identical  to  one  I  introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  and  which  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

My  State  does  not  have  a  national 
cemetery  within  its  borders  and  in- 
numerable constituents  and  our  State 
veterans  organizations  are  deeply  con- 
cerned. Many  of  our  honored  veterans 
cannot  receive  the  final  tributes  due 
them  and  their  families,  as  their  family 
members  within  the  State  are  hesitant 
and  reluctant  to  utilize  Federal  facili- 
ties elsewhere.  Our  Rhode  Island  fam- 
ilies are  close  knit  and  most  can  ill  aflford 
even  annual  visits  to  cemeteries  outside 
the  State. 

Additionally,  there  is  land  available 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  cemetery 
in  my  State  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  89th  Congress  will  look  with 
favor  on  my  bill  and  recognize  the  great 
contributions  made  by  our  Rhode  Island 
servicemen. 


OUR  POLICY  TOWARD  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser ]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr:  Speaker,  from  the 
time  that  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
China  was  forced  to  find  refuge  on  Tai- 
wan in  the  late  1940's,  the  United  States 
has  sought  to  isolate  Communist  China. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  provided  ex- 
tensive aid  to  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment. 

The  latter  policy  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  economic  progress  on  For- 
mosa is  one  of  the  success  stories  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 

Has  our  pohcy  toward  Communist 
China    been    equally    successful?    For 


many  years  this  question  has  not  been 
adequately  discussed  in  public  forums. 
Yet  our  interests  are  best  served  when 
our  policies  are  subjected  to  discussion, 
criticism,  and  review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  approach  the  question 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  Communist  China 
with  no  preconceptions.  I  do,  however, 
feel  deeply  about  the  need  to  bring  this 
subject  onto  the  public  stage  for  search- 
ing inquiry. 

Many  questions  can  be  propounded 
about  U.S.  policy  toward  Communist 
China.  I  list  here  four  questions  to  il- 
lustrate the  type  of  public  discussion 
which  I  believe  is  long  overdue: 

First.  In  what  ways  are  U.S.  national 
security  interests  advanced  or  retarded 
by  current  U.S.  policies  toward  Red 
China?  Could  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests be  advanced  by  a  change  in  our 
policies  toward  Red  China? 

Second.  Is  our  policy  which  seeks  to 
restrain  aggressive  or  expansionist  aims 
of  Red  China  made  more  effective  by 
prohibiting  communication  with  that 
couryLpy?  Does  a  policy  of  strength  and 
firmness  necessarily  displace  policies  to 
encourage  wider  communication  with 
that^Same  country? 

Third.  Is  U.S.  opposition  to  diplo- 
matic recognition  and  to  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  the  heart  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  Red  China,  or  could 
U.S.  policy  toward  Red  China  change 
without  necessarily  altering  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  these  questions? 

Fourth.  Would  a  change  in  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  admission  of  Red  China  into 
the  UJf.  be  \1ewed  by  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations  as  a  weakening  of  U.S. 
resolve? 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  recent  weeks  two 
eminent  Americans  have  publicly  dis- 
cussed our  policies  toward  Red  China. 
On  January  26  of  this  year  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  S.  Gates,  president  of  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Ti-ust  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
President  Eisenhower,  told  the  63d  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  in  New  York  that  the  United  States 
needs  "fresh  ideas  and  to  devise  new  and 
bolder  concepts  to  replace  the  tired, 
worked  over,  warmed  over  policies  we 
have  followed  so  long."  He  called  for  a 
stiffening  of  our  total  posture  toward  the 
Communist  world,  noting  that  "strength 
and  will  to  use  it  is  something  all  men 
understand  and  respect."  He  went  on  to 
say: 

FYom  a  position  of  strength,  there  is  no 
reason  we  should  not  talk  to  Red  China. 
There  are  many  things  we  both  want.  It  Is 
not  wise  to  wait  too  long.  National  posi- 
tions already  frozen  can  become  so  forever. 
China  is  on  Its  way  and  will  become  soon  a 
highly  industrialized  nation.  We  must  be 
openminded  and  think  first  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

Red  China  wants  and  needs  to  trade,  wants 
stature  aar  a  member  of  the  U.N.  We  want 
the  statios  of  Taiwan  established.  Both  of 
us  really  want  the  boundaries  of  Korea. 
India,  and  Vietnam  settled. 

From  a  position  of  strength  and  clear 
policy,  there  Is  no  reason  not  to  talk  and  to 
compromise  In  a  whole  package  of  problems. 
A  p>olitlcian  would  not  make  such  a  sugges- 
tion.    China  is  currently  a  bad  word.     Most 


believe  agreements  would  not  last.  How- 
ever,  at  the  right  time  and  from  a  new  posi- 
tion of  strength  and  a  proven  well-deflned 
foreign  policy,  I  would  take  the  chance. 
There  is  much  to  be  gained  and  little  to 
lose.  Moreover,  people  will  not  live  behind 
walls  of  barbed  wire  or  nuclear  boundaries 
forever.    They  are  sure  to  explode  outward. 

On  February  20  last,  our  colleague  and 
former  U.S.  representative  to  ECOSOC, 
Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham,  deliv- 
ered an  exceptional  speech  to  the  30th 
anniversary  banquet  of  the  Yale  Political 
Union  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  this 
speech  Congressman  Bingham  seeks  to 
assess  U.S.  interests  in  the  question  of 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  Because  his  speech  puts  forth 
a  side  of  the  subject  which  has  not  been 
widely  discussed  or  considered,  I  include 
Congressman  Bingham's  speech  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  While  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  the 
points  he  advocates,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
example  of  the  type  of  dialog  that  should 
be  taking  place  now  concerning  our  pol- 
icy toward  Communist  China. 

The  speech  follows : 
Text  of  Remarks  by  Representative  Jona- 

TH-iN    B.   Bingham    at   30th   Annutrsaht 

Banqitet  of  Yale   Political   Union,  New 

H.\vEN.  Conn..  February  20,  1965 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Yale  Political 
Union  In  1935,  I  am  honored  to  be  your 
speaker  this  evening. 

When  this  organization  was  launched, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sent  warm 
greetings  and  expressed  keen  interest. 
Among  those  who  were  involved  in  its  found- 
ing were  Prof  A.  Whitney  Grlswold,  later 
president  of  the  university,  August  Heck- 
scher,  Walt  Rostow,  and  Potter  Stewart. 
Over  the  years,  the  organization  has  lived 
up  to  Its  initial  promise  of  providing  a  valu- 
able training  ground  for  Yale  students  In- 
terested In  politics  and  In  national  Issues. 
I  congratulate  the  present  officers  and  mem- 
bers and  hope  that  the  union  will  have  a  long 
and  bright  future,  in  the  tradition  of  Its 
already  distinguished  history. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  to  you  this  evening 
on  our  policy  toward  Communist  China, 
which  I  know  Is  one  of  the  topics  you  have 
discussed  in  the  course  of  this  year's  debates. 

With  American  forces  engaged  In  hostilities 
In  Vietnam,  this  may  seem  like  a  bad  time  to 
be  questioning  the  wisdom  of  our  attitude 
toward  Communist  China. 

But  let  us  keep  two  points  in  mind: 

1.  The  very  fact  that  American  men  are 
being  killed  In  Vietnam  makes  it  more,  not 
less,  essential  that  we  be  sure  the  premises 
of  our  Far  Eastern  policies  are  sound. 

2.  Communist  China  is  our  real  antagonist 
in  the  Far  East  and  presents,  at  least  in  the 
long  range,  a  threat  to  our  national  security. 
By  comparison,  North  Vietnam,  agonizing  as 
the  situation  Is,  Is  a  secondary  problem.  It 
presents  a  threat  to  our  national  security  only 
Indirectly,  in  terms  of  the  danger  of  escala- 
tion of  the  present  conflict,  or  In  terms  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  our  having  to  leave 
Vietnam,  opening  the  way  for  Communist 
control  of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

My  principal  purpose  this  evening  Is  to 
suggest  that  we — and  by  we  I  mean  the 
American  people — may  not  be  facing  the 
facts  about  Communist  China. 

I  do  not  have  access  to  secret  information, 
but  I  do  read  the  public  prints.  And  I  would 
submit  the  following  as  a  reasonable  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  facts: 

Communist  China  has  now  been  In  firm 
control  of  the  mainland  of  China  since  1949. 
Chinese  boys  and  girls  up  to  20  years  old  can 
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remember  nothing  else.  Probably  a  high 
nroportlon  of  the  people  who  disagreed  with 
Mao  Tse-tung  have  dlsappeaired.  Mao's  re- 
gime has  showed  Itself  a  master  of  the 
^talltarlan  teachings  of  thought  control. 
The  regime  has  encountered  a  series  of 
crises— famines,  floods,  the  cutting  of  So- 
viet aid.  the  collapse  of  "the  great  leap  for- 
ward"— and  has  survived  them  all. 

Communist  China  Is  building  up  trade 
with  the  outside  world — InclTidlng  substan- 
tial trade  with  many  of  our  friends.  After 
years  of  concentrating  on  its  own  domestic 
problems,  the  regime  has  felt  Itself  strong 
enough  to  engage  In  a  series  of  adventures 
abroad.  Recently  it  has  emerged  as  the 
world's  fifth  nuclear  power. 

There  seems  to  be.  In  short,  little  evidence 
any  longer  that  Mao's  regime  will  collapse  or 
be  overthrown  from  within. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Formosa  Strait, 
we  have  a  Nationalist  Chinese  Government 
which  In  recent  years  has  made  remarkable 
progress,  both  economically  and  socially. 
But  Its  dream  of  return  to  the  mainland 
persists  only  as  a  dream,  not  as  a  reality. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Taiwan  Government, 
with  our  help,  can  probably  resist  an  at- 
tack from  the  mainland  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

If  these  are  the  facts,  or  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate facsimile  thereof,  what  is  our  policy 
In  relation  to  them? 

Our  policy  seems  to  be  twofold:  to  try  to 
resist,  or  "contain"  Communist  expansion  In 
Asia,  and,  so  far  as  mainland  China  Itself 
Is  concerned,  to  hope  Mlcawber-llke  that 
something  will  txirn  up.  Our  policy  contains 
no  element  of  carrot,  and  very  little  stick.  It 
amounts  to  stalling  for  time,  partly  because 
we  are  not  sure  what  else  to  do,  and  partly 
because,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own 
domestic  politics,  the  subject  of  China  has 
generally  been  considered  "too  hot  to  han- 
dle." 

Yet,  while  we  wait  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Communist  China  will  be  buUdlng  a  nuclear 
weapons  potential,  to  give  edge  to  its  awe- 
some manpower  potential. 

Do  we  have  ready  on  hand  the  means  to 
destroy  Mao  Tse-tung's  regime  and  substi- 
tute one  more  to  our  liking?  With  our 
nuclear  arsenal,  we  imdoubtedly  do — but  we 
are  not  likely  to  use  It,  unleBs  the  provoca- 
tion becomes  unbearable.  And  even  then  we 
would  have  to  consider  the  risk  of  massive 
Soviet  retaliation  against  us. 

I  for  one  do  not  think  the  Soviets  would 
choose  to  destroy  themselves,  along  with  us, 
if  we  were  to  pulverize  China's  cities,  but 
who  could  be  sure? 

Absent  major  military  action.  It  is  hard  to 
see  what  effective  policy  of  stick  Is  open  for 
us.  Our  efforts  at  economic  sanctions  to  date 
have  been  largely  Ineffectual,  mainly  because 
even  some  of  our  closest  friends  In  the  world, 
countries  such  as  Britain,  Canada,  and  Japan, 
are  not  In  sympathy  and  will  not  work  with 
us. 

H  we  do  not  have  In  usable  form  the 
means  to  destroy  the  Communist  regime  In 
China,  then  It  would  seem  that  we  should  at 
least  be  thinking  about  the  possibilities  of 
Inducing  that  regime  to  become  part  of  the 
International  community  of  nations,  with 
the  same  basic  principles  of  International 
morality;  i.e.,  the  principles  of  the  UJf. 
Charter. 

For  the  most  part,  our  attitude  toward 
this  eventuality  up  to  now  has  been  totally 
negative.  As  I  know  from  my  experience  at 
the  U.N.,  we  have  never  been  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  conditions  under  which  we  might 
recognize  Communist  China  or  permit  Its 
entry  Into  the  U.N. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  since  1960 
impliedly  recognized  In  our  disarmament  pro- 


posals that  effective  International  machinery 
for  controlled  disarmament  will  have  to  in- 
clude Communist  China.  Thus,  the  "second 
stage"  of  our  latest  plan  calls  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  "militarily  signlflcant  states" 
and  the  third  or  final  steige  for  the  participa- 
tion of  "all  states."  And  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise. 

Am  I  suggesting  that  tomorrow  we  should 
offer  to  recognize  the  Pelplng  regime  on 
Pelplng's  terms,  or  abandon  our  opposition 
to  the  replacement  of  Nationalist  China  by 
Communist  China  at  the  U.N.?  Not  at  all. 
To  my  mind,  these  steps  are  unthinkable 
under  present  circumstances,  and  at  least 
so  long  as  Communist  China  remains  bent 
upon  the  forcible  conquest  of  Formosa 
and  openly  maintains  the  necessity  of  ag- 
gressive war  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy. 

But  why  should  our  policy  be  so  totally 
devoid  of  the  element  of  carrot,  as  well  as 
of  stick?  Why,  for  example,  should  we  not 
indicate  the  conditions  under  which  we 
would  be  willing  to  accept  Communist  China 
as  a  member  of  the  community  of  nations? 

One  essential  condition  would  be  the  at 
least  tacit  acceptance  of  the  continued  Inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  state  of  Taiwan  or 
Nationalist  China.  Another  would  be  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  "competitive 
coexistence"  as  enunciated  and  accepted  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  post-Stalin  period. 

One  step  that  we  could  take  immediately 
would  be  to  announce  that,  if  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  were  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  U.N.  as  a  new  member  state,  we 
would  not  oppose  Its  admission.  This 
might  seem  radical  to  some,  but  it  would 
actually  be  a  very  Innocuous  step  and  it 
would  amount  to  little  or  no  carrot,  because 
for  Maoist  China  to  apply  for  admission  to 
the  U.N.  as  a  new  member  would  necessarily 
mean  accepting  the  existence  of  two  Chinas, 
an  idea  which  up  to  now  neither  China  has 
been  willing  to  accept. 

The  problem  of  admitting  Pelplng  to  the 
U.N.  as  a  second  China  Is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Nationalist  China  could  veto  Its 
admission,  even  if  we  did  not.  But  the  mere 
announcement  by  us  of  such  a  position 
would  improve  our  image  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  where  our  ostrichlike  posture  today 
makes  us  look  ridiculous.  And  if  In  fact 
there  were  any  indication  of  Pelplng  being 
willing  to  make  such  an  application  for  ad- 
missslon  as  a  new  member,  this  would  sig- 
nify such  a  basic  change  of  policy  on  Its 
part  as  to  warrant  a  major  effort  by  us  to 
secure  the  acquiescence  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  problem  of  membership  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  of  course,  presents  enormous 
difficulties.  There  Is  a  good  argument  to  be 
made  that  Nationalist  China  is  entitled  to 
hold  on  to  the  permanent  seat,  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  government  which  was  given 
that  right  in  the  Charter.  But  it  Is  hard  to 
see  how  any  self-respecting  government  of 
mainland  China  could  ever  accept  such  a  re- 
sult. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Taiwan  Government 
would  ever  accede  to  being  replaced,  and 
there  Is  no  legal  mechanism  available  In  the 
U.N.  for  accomplishing  this  against  Taiwan's 
will.  (A  vote  by  the  General  Assembly  would 
not  be  binding  on  the  Secvirlty  Council, 
which  exists  entirely  Independently  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  Is  not  subordinate  to 
It  In  any  way.)  In  the  long  run.  however.  If 
a  general  desire  for  settlement  were  manifest, 
and  negotiations  over  all  outstanding  issues 
(Including  such  troublesome  problems  as 
the  Korean  war  prisoners  and  the  offshore 
Islands)  were  underway,  a  solution  to  the 
Security  CoimcU  question  could  be  found 
through  the  route  of  charter  amendment, 
possibly  by  reducing  the  number  of  perma- 
nent seats  to  four. 


In  these  remarks.  I  have  by  no  meana 
sought  to  describe  what  otir  overall  policy 
toward  Pelplng  should  be.  I  am  not  expert 
enough  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not  have  access 
to  all  the  facts.  But  I  am  suggesting  that 
we  should  review  the  wisdom  of  our 
Mlcawber-llke  attitude.  That  attitude  may 
have  been  justified  In  the  past  diu*ing  pyerlods 
when  the  svu-vlval  of  the  Conununlst  regime 
in  China  was  in  serious  doubt,  but  today 
there  is  no  longer  any  apparent  reason  to 
hope  realistically  for  the  regime's  collapse.  I 
am  also  suggesting  that  we  should  reassess 
the  available  facts  and  their  Implicationsr 
and  that,  on  the  basis  of  this  reassessment, 
we  should  outline  a  policy  which  would  hold 
out  some  Inducement  to  the  Communist 
Chinese  to  turn  from  their  own  implacable 
hostility.  Such  rational  pronouncements 
would  probably  have  little  effect  on  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  his  associates,  but  who  knows 
whether  they  might  not  strengthen  the  hand 
of  some  potential  Chinese  Khrushchev? 

In  1933,  after  16  years  of  hoping  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  would  go  away,  the  United 
States  decided  to  face  the  facts  and  under- 
take to  deal  with  them.  Now.  16  years  after 
the  Communists  took  over  mainland  China, 
It  Is  time  we  did  the  same. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mahon,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mahon)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  3. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  . 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClory)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roncalio)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dulski, 

Mr.  BOGGS. 

Mr.  Pascell. 
Mr.  Hebert. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  no^^  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.) 
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the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

670.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
indicating  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1965  for  various  agencies  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  (H.  Doc.  No.  98) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

671.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  national  oceanographic  program  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

672.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States:  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excess  traveltime  allowed  military 
personnel  using  privately  owned  vehicles  on 
permanent  change  of  station  travel.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations. 

673.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  improper  application  by  the  Halli- 
crafters  Co..  Chicago.  111.,  of  Government's 
share  of  vendor  credits  for  volume  discounts 
under  contracts  AF  33  (600) -40992,  AF  33- 
(600-40994,  and  AP  33(600) -42414;  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

674.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  the 
practice  of  requiring  that  surplus  marine 
anchors  be  sold  as  scrap;  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Defense,  and  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

675.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  period  July  1.  1964,  to  December  31,  1964, 
pursuant  to  section  105  of  Public  Law  88- 
454;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

676.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  third  annual  report 
on  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  stabilization 
program,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1964,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act  of 
October  3,  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

677.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
drafts  of  proposed  legislation  covering  several 
bills;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

678.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  of  aliens  found 
admissible  to  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  Lo  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

679.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

680.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  President,  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled,  "A  bill  to  grant  increased 
benefits  to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under 


the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8, 
1937,  and  to  extend  cash  relief  benefits  to 
widows  of  recipients";  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

681.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize 
Secret  Service  agents  to  make  arrests  with- 
out warrant  for  offenses  committed  In  their 
presence,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

682.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
duce until  January  1,  1968,  the  exemption 
from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents  to 
$50  fnlr  retail  value,  to  limit  the  exemption 
to  articles  accompanying  such  residents,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  use  of  con- 
tractor personnel  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (Rept.  No.  129) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committ€e  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  2.  A  bill  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety  by  amending 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  establish  special  controls  for  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  130).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju. 
dlclary.  H.R.  2881.  A  bill  for  the  relief « 
George  A.  Grabert;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  122).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Jiuu. 
clary.  H.R.  3074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Maxle  L.  Stevens;  with  amendments  (Rept 
No.  123).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi. 
clary.  H.R.  3899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  oJ 
C.  R.  Sheaffer  &  Sons;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  124).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4024.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Lewis  H.  Nelson  III;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  125).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judl. 
clary.  H.R.  4026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  Col.  Porter  F.  Sheldon,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  126).  Rj. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary.  H.R.  4088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Irving  M.  Sobln  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  127).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  J.  Beas;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  128) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  Marowltz;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  116).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJl.  3137.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  McKoy-Helgerson  Co.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  117).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4025.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ter- 
ence J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and 
Clifford  M.  Sprlngberg;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  118).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  Miles;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
119).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. '  H.R.  2139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Maurlcla  Reyes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  120).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2166.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Stalman  Bros.-Slmon  Wrecking  Co.; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  121).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU-HONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 

Hil.  5638.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  employ  aliens  In  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 

HH.  5639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  fa 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

HJl.  5640.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Jury  com- 
mission for  each  U.S.  district  court,  to  regu- 
late Its  compensation,  to  prescribe  its  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 

HJl.  5641.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  use  Id  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

US,.  5642.   A   bill   prohibiting  use  in  the 
commission   of    certain   crimes   of   firearms 
transported  in  interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  5643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  authorize  courts  of  bankruptcy  to  d^ 
termlne  the  dischargeability  or  nondlscharge- 
ability  of  provable  debts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  permit  a  husband  and  wife  to  file* 
Joint  petition  In  ordinary  bankruptcy  and 
chapter  XIII  (wage  earner)  proceedings;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5645.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  XI  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  give  the  court  super- 
visory power  over  all  fees  paid  from  whatever 
source;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER  ( by  request ) : 

H.R.  5646.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  334, 
355,  367.  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  w 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H  R  5647.  A  bill  to  provide 
treatment  of  vertebrate  animals  used  in  ex- 
nerlments  and  tests  by  recipients  of  grants 
from  the  United  States  and  by  agencies  and 
instrumentalities   of   the   U.S.    Government 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HR  5648.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  inter- 
est on  series  E  U.S.  saving  bonds  which  are 
held  to  maturity  or  beyond  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross   Income:    to    the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HR.  5649.  A  bill  to  encoiSfage  the  States 
to  extend  coverage  under  their  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  lawfe  to  agricultural 
labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
'  Bv  Mr.  CURTIS:  | 

H.R.  5650.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
of  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  making  It  clear  that  the  tax  exemption  of 
a  civic  league  or  organization  exclusively  for 
the  promotion  of  social  welfare  shall  not  be 
affected  because  of  income,  including  sub- 
scription and  advertising  income,  derived 
from  carrying  on  any  publication,  such  as  a 
journal,  which  Is  substantially  related  to  the 
purpose  or  function  constituting  the  organi- 
zation's basis  for  Its  tax  exemption;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5651.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  by  making  It  clear  that  the  Income, 
Including  subscription  and  advertising  In- 
come, derived  by  an  organization  In  carrying 
on  any  publication,  such  as  ft  trade  or  profes- 
sional Journal,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  un- 
related business  taxable  Income  If  the  pub- 
lication Is  substantially  related  to  the  pur- 
pose or  function  constituting  the  organiza- 
tion's basis  for  Its  tax  exemption;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mieans. 

H.R.  5652.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  water  assess- 
ments levied  by  Irrigation  ditch  companies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENTON : 
H.R.  5653.  A  bill  to  amertd  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  on  »n  equitable  basis 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  continuing 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,    I 
ByMr.FASCELL:        || 
H.R.  5654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  expanded 
research  In  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  establish  a  National  Oceanographic  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  5655.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  amount 
which  may  be  paid  on  account  of  the  funeral 
expenses  of  certain   veteraas   from  $250   to 
$300;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  5656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  In  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
Interstate   commerce,    certain    property    tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  GRAY: 
H.R,  5657.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  5658.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 

the  Federal  Aviation  Act  Of  1958  to  provide 

for  the  establishment  of  an  Aircraft  Noise 

Abatement  Service  within  the  Federal  Avia- 


tion Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conomlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  5659.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(a) 
and  section  901  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  elimina- 
tion or  minimization  of  aircraft  noise  nui- 
sance and  hazards  to  persons  or  property  on 
the  ground,  and  to  provide  for  penalties  for 
the  violation  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  5660.  A  bill  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  to  minimize  or  elimi- 
nate aircraft  noise  nuisance  and  hazards  to 
persons  or  property  on  the  ground;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  5661.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Corn- 
merce. 

H.R.  5662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees, to  eliminate  compensatory  time  In 
the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  5663.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  5664.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (by  request) : 
H.R.  5665.  A   bill   to   authorize   disbursing 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  advance  funds 
to  members  of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly 
foreign  nation,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  5666.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 
Reclamation   Projects   Act   of    1956;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJl.  5667.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
Laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  the  use  by  volume 
mailers  of  ZIP  code  through  postage  rate  con- 
cessions; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflttce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  5669.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  otherwise  en- 
titled thereto  even  though  he  has  been  as- 
signed Government   quarters;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  5670.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  loan  and  grant 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  construction 
of  the  Kokee  water  project,  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  5671.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  loan  and  grant 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  construction 
of  the  Kokee  water  project,  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  5672.  A    bill     to     permit     any    wage 
earner  to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 


difference  between  the  income  tax  imposed 
for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways    and    Means. 

By  Mr.  REDLIN: 
H.R.  5673.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe  In  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  5674.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  employ 
annually,  on  a  temporary  basis,  a  student 
congressional  intern;   to  the  Conunittee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  5675.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  Invention  de- 
scribed in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  6676.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.;    to  the   Conomittee   on   the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  5677.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  exclude 
from  consideration  as  Income,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  ellglbUity  for  pension, 
all  amounts  paid  to  an  Individual  under  pub- 
lic or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  similar  type  plans  or  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  5678.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    in    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  5679.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 
H.R.  5680.  A  bni  for  iUje-.general  revision 
of  the  copyright  law,  tme  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control 
water  and  air  pollution  by  permitting  the 
deduction  of  expenditures  for  the  construc- 
tion, erection,  installation,  or  acquisition  of 
such  treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 
H.R.  5682.  A  bill  to  amend  section  359  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
such  section  shall  become  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  its  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5683.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
pajrments  to  an  individual  under  a  public  or 
private  retirement,  annuity,  endowment,  or 
similar  plans  or  programs  shall  not  be 
counted  as  Income  for  pension  until  the 
amount  of  payments  received  equals  the  con- 
tributions   thereto;    to    the    Committee    on 

Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
H.R.  5684.  A   bill   to   authorize   estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES : 
H.R.  5685.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice   Retirement    Act    to    permit    retirement 
with  full  annuity  upon  attainment  of  the 
age  of  55  years  and  completion  of  30  years 
of  service,  to  liberalize  the  formula  for  com- 
putation of  reduced  annity,  and  for  others 
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purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  5686.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  to  vet- 
erans of  Mexican  border  hostilities  the  same 
benefits  enjoyed  by  veterans  of  periods  of 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER : 

HJi.  5687.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorat- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 

H.R.  5688.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  5689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

H.R.  5690.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DOW : 

H.R.  5691.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional pasrment  of  $40,000  to  the  village  of 
Highland  Palls.  N.Y.,  toward  the  cost  of  the 
water  filtration  plant  constructed  by  such 
village;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon : 

H.R.  5692.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Illinois  Valley  division,  Rogue 
River  Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
piu-poses;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUTSEN : 

H.R.  5693.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  5694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  5695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  s\ii- 
vlvor  annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  in  serv- 
ice or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.R.  5696.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 

S     trol   and   progressive   eradication  of  certain 

aquatic  plants  in  the  States  of  Maryland, 

Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Tennessee;  to  the 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  5697.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Post- 
master General  from  Intentionally  issuing 
defective  stamps;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5698.  A  bill  to  provide  social  security 
coverage  as  self-employed  Individuals  for 
State  and  local  public  officers,  not  other- 
wise covered  under  Federal-State  agreement, 
who  are  paid  on  a  fee  basis  by  persons  other 
than  the  State  or  local  government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 

H.R.  5699.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  schoolbuses 
from  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  5700.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 


gerald Kennedy;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  5701.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  the  market  value  of  cer- 
tain leasehold  Interests,  buildings,  and  Im- 
provements and  to  pay  severance  damages 
to  certain  persons  having  interests  in  lands 
acquired  for  the  Marlon  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  in  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  5702.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
date  on  which  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  and  to 
provide  necessary  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  such  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  proposing  r.n 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  offering  of  prayer  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  8-day  period  beginning  on  the  12th  day 
of  October  of  each  year  as  Patriotic  Educa- 
tion Week;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  359.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 

H.J.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each  State 
power  to  determine  the  composition  of  its 
legislature  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof  in  accordance  with  law 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  339.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  394.  87th  Congress;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  340.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions Conciliation  Committee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  341.  Concurrent  resolution 
favoring  an  agreement  among  states  of  the 
Near  East  prohibiting  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  offensive  missiles;  to  the 
Conrmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  342.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 

of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 

age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.  Res.  252.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  transfer 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

67.  Mr.  REIFEL  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  Legislature  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  rela- 


tive to  the  apportionment  of  State  leglgia. 
tures  and  governing  bodies  of  subordinate 
units  of  government  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  vere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  5703.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Regies 
Gebriel  Chiarl  (also  known  as  Glna  Chlarl); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nahlda 
Rlad  Kattuah  and  her  minor  daughter,  Lena 
Kattuah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju. 
dietary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  5705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yousif 
Najaar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
H.R.  5706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyriakou 
Kyrlakos;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.R.  5707.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of  Sofia 
Garglulo  Tlnalll,  Gennaro  Tinalll,  and  Italo 
Tinalll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  5708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alvln  A, 
Canha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarj 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  5709.  A   bill   for    the   relief  of  Anna 
Cardlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HJl.  5710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AngeUna 
Martlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSON  Of  Minnesota : 
H.R.  5711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Noel  John  Pearman;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  5712.  A  bill   authorizing  the  consid- 
eration of  the  recommendation  made  for  the 
award  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  to  Dr.  William 
A.  Rellly  for  meritorious  service  during  World 
War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  5713.  A  bill  fcr  the   relief  of  Vuonj 
Thi  Blck  Tuan;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  5714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Lopez  Pedroza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  WELTNER: 
H.R.  5715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  H. 
Bvirke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  5716.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  George 
Nlckolas  Kerhoulas;    to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  5717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Szwachla;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  5718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  En- 
rico L.  Pabalate;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.    ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

115.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Yates  County,  N.Y-. 
opposing  the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration centers  at  Bath,  N.Y.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

116.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Ontario  County,  N.Y.,  opposing  the 
closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  cen- 


ter at  Bath,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

117.  By   the    SPEAKER:    Petition    of   the 
commander,  Italian  American  War  Veterans 


of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  Department  of 
New  York,  Herkimer,  N.Y.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  opposing  the  closing  of  veterans  hospitals 


and  facilities  In  the  State  of  New  York  known 
as  Sunmount,  Castle  Point,  and  Bath,  and 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans*  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Appointment  of  the  Honorable  Kenneth 
E.  BeLieu  as  Under-Secretary  of  the 

Navy 


EXTENSION  OPjEEMARKS 


or 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  my 
views  regarding  the  appointment  of  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.      ^  ^ 

The  Senate  conflrmation  »of  a  Presi- 
dential appointee  to  even  the  Jnghest 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Defense — 
or  any  of  the  executive  departments  of 
Government — is  usually  a  rather  routine 
proceeding,  particularly  when  the  in- 
dividual concerned  has  been  unani- 
mously recommended  hy  the  committee 
which  held  hearings  on  his  qualifica- 
tions. 

However,  there  was  a  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  on  Friday,  Pebruai-y  18,  that 
was  far  from  routine.  It  concerned  a 
person  well  known  and  much  admired 
by  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  this  House,  and  by  the 
House  as  a  whole.  I  rpf  er  to  the  Honor- 
able Kenneth  E.  BeLieu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  the  pleasure  of 
noting  the  unusual  enthusiasm  with 
which  Secretary  Beldeu's  nomination 
was  endorsed  by  the  Senate.  Among 
those  endorsing  his  nomination,  and 
speaking  specifically  to  it,  were  the 
majority  leader,  Senator  Mansfield;  the 
minority  leader,  Senator  Dirksen;  Sen- 
ator Stennis;  Senator  Aiken;  Senator 
S.\LTONSTALL ;  Senator  Jackson  ;  and  Sen- 
ator Dodd.  These  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  all  of  whom  have 
been  closely  associated  with  Secretary 
BeLieu  during  his  years  on  the  staffs  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Space  Committee,  and  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  expressed 
deep  satisfaction  that  one  of  such  high 
personal  and  professional  qualifications 
as  Secretary  BeLieu  had  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

In  the  course  of  the  Senate  colloquy 
endorsing  Secretary  BeLieu,  President 
Johnson  was  complimented  on  making 
such  an  outstanding  appointment.  I 
would  like,  for  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
say  that  President  Johnson's  appoint- 
ment of  Seci-etary  BeLieu  Is  another 
demonstration  of  the  President's  well- 
known  ability  to  recognize,  develop,  and 


bring  to  positions  of  high  responsibility 
In  Government,  persons  of  rare  ability. 
Several  years  ago,  then-Senator  John- 
son, recognized  Ken  BeLleu's  ability  as 
a  member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate's  Armed  Services  Committee.  It 
was  not  long  before  then-Senator  John- 
son appointed  him  to  be  the  staff  director 
for  both  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  and  the  Space  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  Both  of  these  committees 
were  chaired  by  then-Senator  Johnson. 
We  all  know  of  the  loyal  and  able  man- 
ner in  which  Ken  BeLieu  handled  these 
difficult  and  very  Important  assignments. 
Shortly  after  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  took  office,  Ken  BeLieu 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  he  has 
Impressed  the  members  with  his  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  his  job,  his  under- 
standing of  people,  his  loyalty  to  his 
superiors,  and  his  honesty. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  and  our 
Armed  Forces  are  faced  with  growing 
crisis  in  Asia,  President  Johnson  has,  in 
his  promotion ''of  Ken  BeLieu,  made  a 
timely  and  widely  appreciated  contribu- 
tion to  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men, 
and  the  confidence  of  Congress  and  the 
Nation  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Defense  Department  as  a  whole. 
Throughout  the  Navy,  officers  and  blue 
jackets   alike  know   that,   in  the  new 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  they  have 
a  person  who  understands  the  problems 
of  the  man  In  uniform.    They  know  he 
learned  these  things  the  hard  way.  In 
combat  In  World  War  II,  and  In  Korea, 
where  he  had  his  leg  blown  off  In  action. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  join  with  me  in 
extending  our  congratulations  to  Ken 
BeLieu  on  his  appointment  and  confir- 
mation as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  In  complimenting  President  Johnson 
for  making  such  a  wise  and  timely  con- 
tribution to  the  morale  and  efficiency  of 
our  fighting  forces. 


neral  expenses  of  certain  veterans  from 
$250  to  $300. 

In  these  days,  it  is  not  only  the  cost 
of  living  that  is  going  up,  but  the  cost 
of  dying  as  well.  The  present  allowance 
of  $250  for  burial  expenses  is  obviously 
inadequate  today.  \ 

I  am  therefore  proposing  that^his 
burial  allowance  be  increased  to  a  more 
reasonable  and  more  realistic  amotmt. 
Even  $300  is  by  no  means  enough,  but  it 
Is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
in  trying  to  take  Tare  of  our  veterans 
who  pass  on.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  give  this  bill  its  strong  sup- 
port. 


WLW  Radio  Station  Wins  Award 


A  Bill  To  Increase  Veterans'  Funeral 
Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   IfEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  increase  the 
amount  payable  on  account  of  the  fu- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2. 1965 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  one  of  Ohio's  outstanding 
radio  stations.  WLW,  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
for  receiving  a  well-deserved  honor  and 
recognition  for  meritorious  service  ren- 
dered on  behalf  of  Its  listening  audience. 
On  February  22,  1965,  WTjW  radio 
station  was  awarded  the  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  Award  by  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
for  Its  1964  radio  program,  "That  Cer- 
tain July  In  Philadelphia." 

Thi5\  marks  the  second  consecutive 
year  WLW-radio  has  been  so  honored. 
Last  year  V^TLW  won  the  highest  award 
presented  to  a  radio  station — the  encased 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal — for 
Its  "Government  Under  Law"  series. 

WLW's  winning  entry  this  year  was 
part  of  a  regular  feature,  "People  and 
Places"  carried  within  "An  Evening  at 
Crosley  Square"  on  a  dally  basis  and 
hosted  by  WLW's  Jack  Gwyn.  The 
award-winning  show  was  written  and 
narrated  by  Mr.  Gwyn  and  produced  by 
the  WLW  program  department.  Recog- 
nizing the  negligible  amoimt  of  material 
featured  on  the  airwaves  commemorat- 
ing our  national  holidays,  "Of  People 
and  Places"  dramatically  revisited  Phila- 
delphia that  certain  July  to  trace  the 
events  which  Inspired  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  write  the  draft  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Each  year  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
honors  companies,  Individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  schools  who  best  exemplify  the 
"Credo  of  the  American  Way  of  Life." 
The  news  media  Industry  Is  Indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  such  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  public  and  It  Is  an  honor  and 
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privilege  to  commend  radio  station  WLW 
for  its  patriotic  programs.  WLW  has 
contributed  much  in  its  broadcasting 
sei-vice  to  the  people  and  such  contri- 
butions are  generally  left  unrecognized. 
For  their  efforts  and  valuable  service  to 
the  listening  audience,  a  commendation 
is  in  order. 


H.R.  2027:  A  Bill  To  Repeal  SecUon  14 
(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
sponsored  a  bill,  H.R.  2027,  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.    This  section  reads  as  follows : 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  emplojrment  in 
any  State,  or  territory  in  which  such  ex- 
ecution or  application  Is  prohibited  by  State 
or  territorial  law. 

The  strongest  advocates  of  preserva- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  law ,  have 
banded  together  under  the  misnomer  of 
"right-to-work"  organizations.  A  more 
honest  title  for  these  groups  should  be 
"antiunion  security"  organizations  be- 
cause that — and  that  alone — is  the  sole 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  right-to-work 
advocates. 

Actually,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
right  to  work.  Work  opportunities  are 
based  upon  the  economic  laws  of  our 
system  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

What  the  right-to-work  advocates 
overlook  or  fail  to  mention  in  their  fever- 
ish propaganda  to  promote  their  cause 
is  that  a  union  under  Federal  law,  which 
attains  certification  as  a  bargaining 
agent  for  a  majority  of  the  workers,  must 
represent  all  of  the  workers  in  that  unit 
whether  they  are  members  or  not. 

The  philosophy  of  the  right-to-work 
advocates  may  be  compared  to  the  argu- 
ment of  a  childless  couple  that  they 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  school  taxes 
because  they  do  not  directly  use  the  edu- 
cational facilities  of  the  community. 

The  prohibition  of  management  and 
labor  unions  from  freely  negotiating  and 
executing  union  shop  provisions  in  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  creates  a 
legislative  umbrella  under  which  a  mi- 
nority group  of  free  riders  may  scurry. 
While  sitting  in  the  shade  with  none  of 
the  obligations  or  responsibilities  to  the 
imion,  they  receive  and  enjoy  all  of  the 
economic  fruits  and  security  provided 
them  by  the  vmion. 

To  put  this  issue  in  simple  basic  terms, 
it  is  merely  this:  Should  an  individual 
employee  for  any  reason  at  all  in  his  own 
mind  have  the  privilege  of  not  paying 
dues  to  support  a  union  which  a  majority 
of  his  fellow  employees  have  chosen  by 
the  election  process  to  represent  all  of 
them? 


The  aim  and  intent  of  the  right-to- 
work  advocates  is  to  weaken  the  existing 
strong  unions,  destroy  the  weaker  ones, 
and  hamper  and  prevent  the  formation 
of  new  ones. 

Congress  should  no  longer  provide  this 
haven  and  shelter  for  this  group.  It 
should  close  this  legislative  umbrella 
which  would  require  this  group  to  move 
over  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  and 
exercise  its  rights  in  the  democratic  way 
imder  the  free  elective  process  and  col- 
lective bargaining. 

The  quickest,  easiest,  and  simplest  way 
to  close  this  umbrella  is  by  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b). 


Service  Academy  Athletes  Are  Unjustly 
Maligned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  IIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  cheating  scandal  disclosed  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  a  few  persons  seized 
upon  this  issue  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  Academy  athletics. 

Noting  that  42  Air  Force  Academy 
athletes  were  among  the  105  cadet  res- 
ignations in  the  wake  of  the  scandal,  the 
inference  was  made  that  varsity  athletics 
was  the  real  culprit. 

The  apparent  assumption  is  that  an 
athlete  is  not  really  a  cadet — that  ath- 
letics is  an  ersatz  function  of  the  service 
academies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  these  assump- 
tions and  inferences  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
actualities,  and  as  a  result  the  service 
academy  athletes  have  been  unjustly 
maligned. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  every 
cadet  or  midshipman  who  participates 
in  intercollegiate  athletics  must  pass  the 
same  rigorous  entrance  requirements  as 
the  nonathlete.  Furthermore,  the  ath- 
lete must  maintain  the  same  high  level 
of  proficiency  as  any  other  cadet  while 
in  the  Academy. 

As  for  the  cry  of  "professionalism," 
one  only  has  to  consider  that  a  so-called 
professional  athlete  would  hardly  pick 
one  of  the  service  academies.  An  acad- 
emy graduate  must  serve  on  active  duty 
a  minimum  of  5  years  after  graduation; 
if  an  athlete  aspired  to  play  pro  ball,  he 
would  go  to  a  university  where  he  could 
immediately  play  in  the  pro  ranks  after 
graduating. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fallacy  to  attempt  to 
differentiate  between  the  "athletes"  and 
the  "nonathletes"  at  the  academies,  be- 
cause all  cadets  and  midshipmen  par- 
ticipate in  some  form  of  athletics. 

This  is  amply  stated  in  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy.  A  portion  of  this  re- 
port said: 

The  physical  education  and  athletic  pro- 
gram is  so  Integral  to  the  activities  of  the 
brigade.  Just  as  are  the  academic  and  mili- 
tary  programs,   that  it  is  erroneous   to  as- 


sume that  athletes  axe  not  midshipmen  or 
that  midshipmen  are  not  athletes. 

In  varsity  sports  alone,  approximately 
1,000  participate  each  season — fall,  winter, 
and  spring — representing  the  Naval  Academy 
in  Intercollegiate  athletics  in  21  sports. 
About  2,300  midshipmen  each  season  are 
members  of  Intramural  teams  involving  a 
total  of  28  sports. 

A  program  of  physical  education  is  con- 
tintied  throughout  the  4  years  so  that  all 
midshipmen  receive  instruction  in  such 
activities  as  swimming,  wrestling,  boxing, 
hand-to-hand  combat,  tetmis,  golf,  hand.! 
ball,  squash,  personal  conditioning  and 
athletic  administration. 

The  midshipmen  are  in  a  period  of  their 
lives  which  is  important  to  their  physical 
development  and  to  the  establishment  of 
habits  of  healthful  exercise  and  competitive 
spirit  and  teamwork  that  will  serve  them 
throughout  their  lives. 

We  believe  that  It  is  Important  for  the 
midshipmen  to  be  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion, for  them  to  know  how  to  stay  in  good 
condition,  and  for  them  to  have  acquired 
a  genuine  personal  interest  in  physical  rec- 
reation and  competition. 

The  report  further  points  out  that 
Naval  Academy  varsity  lettermen  in  foot- 
ball and  basketball  had  excellent  high 
school  academic  records  before  entering 
the  Academy  and  have  maintained  high 
academic  standing  after  entering. 

The  college  board  scores  of  these  par- 
ticular athletes  differ  very  little  from  the 
scores  for  the  entire  classes  of  which  they 
were  members.  The  Naval  Academy 
football  and  basketball  varsity  lettermen 
as  a  group  have  38  percent  of  their  num- 
ber standing  in  the  top  half  of  the  class 
for  the  classes  of  1964  through  1967. 

A  Naval  Academy  professor  made  a 
statistical  study  covering  a  10-year  pe- 
riod— classes  1953-62 — concerning  mid- 
shipmen athletes  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  brigade.  The  professor's 
study  noted : 

A  fairly  comprehensive  study  of  the  mod- 
ern era  (classes  of  1953  through  1962)  shows 
that  the  student  athlete  Is  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  his  counterpart  in  the  brigade 
In  every  facet  of  his  full  Navy  career.  As  a 
group,  entering  student  athletes  win  their 
share  of  prizes  and  awards,  consistently  stand 
higher  in  first  class  aptitude,  and  con- 
sistently stand  slightly  lower  in  relative 
standing  for  the  completed  course.  The 
group  of  student  athletes  has  a  good  reten- 
tion rate  for  service  careers. 

Other  studies  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy and  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  have 
produced  similar  statistics  with  regards 
to  the  relative  standing  of  the  varsity 
athletes. 

The  Military  Academy,  utilizing  the 
members  of  the  classes  of  1964-67  who 
were  on  the  varsity  football  and  basket- 
ball teams  as  a  sample  of  athletes,  found 
their  mean  score  on  the  college  entrance 
examination  exceed  significantly  the  na- 
tional mean  for  high  school  seniors  who 
enter  college. 

Additionally,  a  review  of  the  high 
school  standings  of  this  sample  indicates 
that  70  percent  were  in  the  top  20  per- 
cent of  their  class  and  90  percent  in  the 
top  half.  Considering  that  the  high 
school  standing  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  one  best  predictor  of  academic  suc- 
cess, this  group  of  athletes  demonstrates 
outstanding  potential. 
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A  review  of  the  Military  Academy 
classes  of  1955-60  indicates  no  significant 
differences  between  retention  rates  of 
athletes  and  that  of  their  class.  In  addi- 
tion the  officer  performance  of  athletes 
is  not  significantly  different  from  their 
contemporaries.  As  an  example,  the  se- 
lection rate  to  captain  for  those  first  con- 
sidered was  97.9  percent  for  athletes  as 
compared  to  97  percent  for  their  con- 
temporaries. It  is  further  interesting  to 
note  that  a  survey  made  of  Military 
Academy  graduates  in  Korea  established 
that  physical  abihty  measures  were  more 
related  to  the  criterion  of  combat  officer 
success  than  any  of  the  academic  course 
grades  or  final  class  standing. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  high  school  records  of  mem- 
bers of  its  football  and  basketball  squads. 
This  survey,  for  the  classes  of  1964-67, 
showed  that  80  percent  of  the  football 
players  were  in  the  top  quarter  of  their 
high  school  graduating  class.  A  total 
of  77.3  percent  of  the  basketball  players, 
in  the  Air  Force  Academy  classes  of 
1964-67,  were  in  the  top  quarter  of  their 
high  school  graduating  class. 

In  a  breakdown  of  the  academic 
grades  for  the  spring  semester  of  1964, 
the  Air  Force  Academy  found  that  the 
average  grade  of  all  cadets  was  2.81  on 
a  4.0  system.  The  average  for  the  foot- 
ball squad  was  2.67,  and  the  average  for 
the  basketball  squad  was  2.56. 

A  similar  correlation  was  found  in 
the  percentage  study  of  cadets  below 
the  2.0 — or  C  grade — average.  The  per- 
centage below  2.0  for  all  cadets  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy  was  6.8.  The  per- 
centage for  the  football  squad  was  7.0, 
and  the  basketball  squad,  4.5. 

These  studies  show  that  the  high 
school  records  and  Academy  records  of 
varsity  athletes  are  almost  identical  with 
the  overall  cadet  averages.  The  ath- 
lete is  clearly  no  drag  on  the  academic 
excellence  of  any  of  the  three  academies. 
In  fact,  a  substantially  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  basketball  and  football 
squads  than  of  their  classmates  were 
on  the  Commandant's  merit  list  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

Athletics  and  intercollegiate  competi- 
tion are  healthy  and  essential  to  all 
three  academies. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  hunt  for  a  "whip- 
ping boy"  in  the  case  of  the  Air  Force 
cheating,  but  the  facts  and  figures 
clearly  proclaim  the  folly  of  trying  to 
make  athletics  the  bete  noir  of  this 
situation. 


Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  High    School 
Debaters  Take  Top  Honors 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLOttZDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.    FASCELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    Coral 

Gables  High  is  one  of  the  many  fine 
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schools  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  whose  students  continue 
to  excel  academically  and  in  extra- 
curricular activities. 

On  February  21, 1965,  the  Coral  Gables 
High  debate  team  was  awarded  the 
trophy  as  it  made  a  clean  sweep  in  win- 
ning all  three  categories  in  the  10th  an- 
nual high  school  Cherry  Blossom  Na- 
tional Invitational  Debate  Tournament 
sponsored  by  Georgetown  University. 

Daniel  S.  Schwartz  took  top  honors, 
being  named  the  best  speaker  among  the 
400  competing  debaters.  Eteniel  has  won 
many  other  debating  honors  among 
which  was  his  selection  last  year  as  the 
Florida  wirmer  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
Dave  Weiss  and  Wayne  Silver  were 
named  in  the  top  20  and  top  10  debaters, 
respectively. 

Also,  Daniel  Schwartz  and  Wayne  Sil- 
ver took  top  honors  of  the  182  teams 
in  the  2-man  debating  competition. 

Meanwhile,  the  team  composed  of  Joel 
Perwin,  Dave  Weiss,  Wayne  Silver,  and 
Daniel  Schwartz  won  first  place  in  the 
four-man  debating  team  competition. 
This  team  has  won  nearly  every  major 
tournament  entered  this  year. 

The  Georgetown  University  tourna- 
ment, which  began  on  Friday,  February 
19,  and  went  through  Sunday.  February 
21,  was  one  of  the  largest  high  school 
tournaments  ever  held  with  over  100 
schools  from  30  States  participating. 

The  winners  of  the  two-man  competi- 
tion, Dave  Weiss  and  Dan  Schwartz,  were 
presented  the  Ryder  Challenge  Cup, 
named  in  honor  of  Father  Ryder  who 
established  the  Georgetown  Philodemic 
Debating  Society  in  1831.  The  winners 
of  the  trophy  went  through  six  prehmi- 
nary  rovmds  which  narrowed  the  field  to 
16  teams.  These  qualifying  teams  then 
met  in  four  sudden-death  rounds,  leav- 
ing eight  teams,  then  four,  then  two,  and 
finally  the  winning  team.  The  Coral 
Gables  team  won  a  total  of  10  straight 
debates,  defeating  Fordham  College 
Preparatory  School  of  New  York  in  the 
final  round  for  top  honors. 

The  topic  for  the  debates  was  "Re- 
solved, That  Nuclear  Weapons  Should 
Be  Placed  Under  the  Control  of  an  In- 
ternational Organization."  The  judges 
awarded  the  debate  to  Coral  Gables  by 
a  score  of  6  to  1. 

Each  year  many  of  us  in  Congress,  if 
not  all,  on  request,  furnish  material  on 
the  national  debate  topic  to  students  all 
over  the  country.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  stu- 
dents appreciate  and  do  use  the  material 
successfully.  Dan  Schwartz  in  a  recent 
letter  to  me  said  in  part : 

I  am  writing  this  to  you,  sir,  because  you 
were  very  Instrumental  in  helping  us  achieve 
the  honors  we  have  won  this  year. 

The  real  credit,  of  course,  goes  to 
these  fine  young  competitors,  their  out- 
standing coach  Kenneth  N.  Rosenthal, 
and  to  the  excellent  teachers  of  their 
school.  I  am  sirre  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  extending  hearty  congratulations 
to  them  all. 


Cotton  and  the  U.S.  Balance-of-Payments 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage containing  proposals  for  solution 
of  our  unfavorable  balance-of-pay- 
ments  positlton.  The  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  in  the  United  States  has 
been  a  persistent  one.  Although  it  has 
improved  somewhat  in  the  last  3  years, 
the  deficit  in  1964  stood  at  $3  billion  and, 
because  of  developments  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  was  substantially  above 
the  anticipated  level.  The  fourth  quar- 
ter deficit  alone  was  over  $1.5  billion. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  statement  to 
analyze  our  balance -of -payments  prob- 
lem or  to  discuss  in  detail  various  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
message  to  resolve  it.  I  want  rather  to 
focus  attention  on  one  issue:  The  fact 
that  our  present  Government  programs 
for  cotton  have  prevented  us  from  In- 
creasing our  commercial  exports  of  cot- 
ton and  have,  as  a  result,  denied  us  an 
important  and  sizable  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  our  balance-of -payments 
problem.  If  we  had  a  cotton  program 
attuned  to  economic  realities,  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not 
be  exporting — for  payment  in  dollars — 
$500  million  more  each  year.  This  alone 
would  make  a  contribution  greater  in 
size  than  a  number  of  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced in  the  President's  message. 
Moreover,  it  would  do  so  by  expanding 
trade  and  would  reduce  the  need  to  rely 
on  measures  that  are  restrictive. 

If  U.S.  cotton  could  obtain  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  world  market — a  share 
that  we  have  traditionally  supplied — ^we 
could  in  the  case  of  this  single  key  ex- 
port commodity  strike  continuing  and 
telling  blows  against  our  payments  def- 
icit. Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment program  for  cotton  drives  it  into 
storage  at  the  taxpayer's  expense  instead 
of  encouraging  it  into  trade  channels,  in- 
cluding the  all-important  export  market. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  our  pro- 
gram Involves  loans  to  producers  at 
above-the-market  prices.  The  effect,  of 
course,  is  to  peg  our  cotton  at  predict- 
able prices.  As  long  as  prices  are  thus 
established  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  instead  of  in  the  market,  our 
cotton  competitors  abroad  know  in  ad- 
vance what  our  prices  will  be.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  we  have  become  re- 
sidual suppliers  in  markets  that  have 
been  growing  and  for  which  we  were  at 
one  time  the  chief  suppliers. 

Foreign  cotton  production  has  more 
than  doubled  over  the  past  30  years  while 
output  in  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued at  about  the  same  level.  Produc- 
tion In  foreign  coimtries  has  been  in- 
creasing year  after  year  to  meet  rising 
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demand  abroad  while  we  have  continued 
actually  to  lose  markets — markets  in 
whose  growth  we  formerly  shared. 

Our  exports  of  cotton  during  the  post- 
World  War  II  years  have  averaged  little 
more  than  half  of  what  they  were  for  the 
20  years  before  the  war. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Home.  Jr..  chief  economist 
of  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, recently  summed  up  our  cotton  ex- 
port position  in  an  admirable  paper  de- 
livered to  delegate  members  of  the  coun- 
cil at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  January  25.  If 
we  are  serious  about  staying  in  cotton, 
says  Mr.  Home,  there  has  to  be  some 
kind  of  basic  change  for  the  better  in 
the  export  market. 

He  points  out  that  if  we  had  shared  in 
the  growth  of  the  free  foreign  world  mar- 
ket for  cotton  since  the  late  fifties,  our 
exports  would  now  be  at  7  million  bales 
instead  of  a  prospective  4.2  million  for  the 
current  marketing  year  which  ends  next 
July  31.  By  exporting  7  million  instead 
of  only  4.2  million  bales  in  the  current 
year,  we  could  reduce  our  international 
payments  deficit  approximately  $350 
million. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  getting  our 
cotton  back  into  competition,  and  that  is 
by  meeting  competitive  prices — which,  as 
Mr.  Home  points  out,  "only  can  be  done 
in  a  free  market." 

There  is  the  nub  of  the  matter.    We 
no  longer  have  a  free  market  in  cotton 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  historically  our 
most     important     agricultural     export. 
We  have  instead  an  above-the-market 
loan  program  which  drives  our  cotton  in- 
to Government  warehouses.    This  is  ask- 
ing cotton  to  bear  an  unusual  burden. 
We  have  a  price-supporting  producer's 
loan  for  feed  grains,  but  it  is  well  below 
the  level  of  the  market,  and  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  movement  of  grains  into 
the  channels  of  trade.   We  sell  many  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  and  oats  around  the  world.    The 
producer  of  feed  grains  is  compensated, 
in  addition  to  the  loan,  by  direct  pay- 
ments to  make  up  a  total  fair  price  for  his 
labor  and  investment.     We  also  have  a 
price-supporting  loan  for  soybeans,  but  it 
is  well  below  the  level  at  which  our  soy- 
beans are  being  sold  in  great  quantities 
around  the  world.    Soybeans  move  free- 
ly in  world  markets  and  are  being  traded 
today  on  our  commodity  markets  in  the 
liveliest    fashion.     We    have   a   special 
wheat  program  with  a  price -support  loan, 
but.  again,  it  is  a  loan  which  is  below  the 
level  of  the  world  market.    We  do  not  al- 
low the  wheat  loan  to  obstruct  our  ex- 
ports, as  in  the  case  of  cotton,  and  wheat 
growers  realize  fair  prices  through  the 
certificate  plan. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  free  the 
cotton  market  and  get  our  fiber  back 
into  the  channels  of  trade.  As  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  then 
Senator  Humphrey,  said  in  the  Senate 
last  August  18: 

Export  markets  are  vital  to  the  American 
farmer.  •  •  •  If  we  are  going  to  maximize 
our  exports — which  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
our  country — to  the  Common  Market  and 
to  the  other  areas  of  the  world,  we  must  oflfer, 
as  I  have  said,  the  best  quality  at  competi- 


tive prices.  There  is  no  substitute  for  price 
and  quality  when  it  comes  to  competing  for 
commercial  markets  abroad.  Therefore,  every 
policy  that  we  pursue  must  be  to  try  to 
strengthen  what  we  call  the  operation  of 
the  market — Including  the  market  price. 


Then  Mr.  Humphrey  went  on: 
I  want  to  make  my  position  clear:  I  do 
not  believe  Government  programs  ought  to 
supersede  the  operation  of  our  normal  mar- 
kets. Government  programs  should  be  de- 
signed not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement; 
not  to  take  over  but  to  assist;  not  to  move  In 
as  a  competitive  force,  but  to  make  competi- 
tion more  Just  and  to  make  it  more  effective 
for  the  farm  producer  and  for  the  Nation. 


What  Mr.  Humphrey  said  last  August 
shovUd  not  be  done  is  precisely  what  our 
Government  has  been  doing  in  the  case 
of  cotton  for  some  30  years — with  the  loss 
of  exports  and  the  mounting  interna- 
tional payments  difficulties  that  have 
been  described.  Although  it  was  hard 
to  conceive  of  the  cotton  mess  becom- 
ing worse,  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened since  the  passage  of  the  new  cot- 
ton law  which  took  effect  last  season  and 
will  continue  in  effect  throughout  the 
coming  season — and  perhaps  will  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that,  unless  we  take  firm 
action  to  prevent  it. 

What  has  happened  under  the  new 
law? 

U.S.  cotton  exports  are  today  running 
at  a  rate  some  40  percent  less  than  last 
year.  Government  stocks  continue  to 
accumulate  and  promise  by  next  August 
1  to  approach  the  previous  alltime  high 
of  some  14 '2  million  bales — the  equal  of 
almost  1  year's  production.  Interest 
and  warehouse  charges  alone  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's inventoi-y  and  loan  stocks  of 
cotton  are  in  excess  of  $100  million  an- 
nually, or  some  $274,000  every  day  of  the 
year. 

When  the  current  cotton  program  was 
authorized.  Congress  was  told  that  its 
first-year  cost  would  be  $481  million. 
Instead,  it  now  appears  likely  that  the 
first-year  cost  will  be  between  $850  mil- 
lion and  $1  billion.  Yet  the  total  value 
of  the  annual  American  cotton  crop,  ex- 
cluding s€ed  products,  is  about  $2.25  bil- 
lion, so  our  current  cotton  legislation  is 
costing  more  than  one-third  the  value 
of  the  entire  crop. 

Meantime,  our  cotton  exchanges  are 
dying.  The  New  Orleans  exchange  sus- 
pended operations  last  year.  Trading 
volume  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change last  year  reached  the  lowest  point 
in  the  94  years  of  its  history:  less  than 
a  million  bales  were  traded.  This  year 
less  than  a  quarter  million  bales  will  be 
traded,  based  on  current  estimates. 

In  his  August  18  speech.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey had  this  to  say  of  the  importance 
of  commodity  exchanges: 

Futures  trading  on  commodity  exchanges 
developed  as  a  highly  effective  form  of  free 
market  trading  and  competitive  pricing  be- 
cause it  grew  up  with,  and  proved  adaptable 
to.  our  other  free  institutions — 

He  said: 

It  became  an  Integral  part  of  agricultural 
marketing  because  it  focused  supply  and  de- 
mand forces  Into  a  central  price  picture  for 


one  and  all  to  see,  because  trading  was  con- 
ducted openly,  and  because  anyone  with  the 
wherewithal  to  trade  could  participate  in  tlie 
market,  and  in  the  pricemaking  process. 

Finally.  Mr.  Humphrey  asked  a  key 
question  concerning  our  agricultural 
programs  generally  that  carries  par- 
ticular force  in  the  case  of  cotton.  After 
observing  that  the  American  people  have 
a  multibillion-dollar  investment  in  in- 
ventories of  a  relatively  few  agricultural 
commodities,  he  said: 

Fundamentally,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  present  programs  boost  our  op- 
portunities to  Increase  efficient  production 
and  at  the  same  time  expand  profitable  mar- 
kets here  and  abroad.  We  should  reexamine 
our  entire  govenunental  control  mechanism 
to  see  whether  it  Is  helping  us  to  develop  a 
rational  agricultural  policy.  It  is  time  the 
Congress  asked  for  a  complete  examination 
of  the  commodity  program  structure. 
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I  agree  most  heartily  with  Mr. 
Humphrey  that  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  examine  the  commodity  program 
structure,  and  I  suggest  that  cotton  is 
the  obvious  place  to  begin.  Among  other 
reasons  we  should  begin  with  cotton,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  it  is  the  commodity 
with  which  we  can  move  most  quickly 
toward  substantially  larger  markets 
abroad,  and,  therefore,  toward  an  im- 
proved balance-of-payments  position. 
Cotton  is  a  volatile  market  that  can  ex- 
pand or  contract  substantially  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  Cotton  is  not  a  product 
the  importation  of  which  is  restricted  by 
our  major  customers — if  we  do  not  ex- 
port cotton,  it  is  our  own  fault. 

How,  then,  can  we  bring  cotton  back 
onto  the  world  market?     The  solution 
is  not  difficult.    The  first  requisite  is  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  price-support  loans 
to  producers  to  levels  that  will  restore 
cotton  to  the  channels  of  trade,  and  al- 
low it  to  compete  freely  with  foreign 
fiber.    Certainly,  however,  the  producer 
should  not  be  penalized.    Consequently, 
a  step  to  be  taken  simultaneously  with 
reduction  or  elimination  of  the  loan  rate 
is  to  provide  for  direct  or  compensatory 
payments  to  producers  that  will  bring 
them  fair  returns  for  their  labor  and 
investment.    Compensatory  payments,  of 
course,  do  not  interfere  with  the  move- 
ment of  cotton  through  trade  channels 
and  allow  the  market  free  play.    More- 
over, our  cotton  textile  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  buy  cotton  at  world 
market  prices. 

If  we  enact  legislation  along  these 
lines,  the  cotton  futures  markets  will 
again  perform  their  normal  function, 
cotton  will  move  in  the  channels  of  trade 
instead  of  into  Government  storage,  and 
cotton  stocks  will  be  inventoried  by  mer- 
chants and  mills  rather  than  by  the  tax- 
payer. The  overall  cost  of  our  cotton 
program  will  be  reduced.  Finally,  cotton 
exports  will  increase  and  thus  bolster 
our  balance-of-payments  position.  With 
this  program  for  cotton  I  think  it  is  not 
too  optimistic  to  suppose  that  additional 
exports  of  this  one  commodity  could  re- 
duce our  international  payments  deficit 
by  some  $500  million  on  an  annual 
basis — and  perhaps  more  than  that. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD..  used  the  last  word$  of  the  Epistle 
of  St  Peter,  "But  grow  ill  grace,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lard  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  then  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  at 
this  noon  hour,  we  pause  for  a  moment 
in  prayer  as  we  face  tasks  and  respon- 
sibilities which  demand  and  challenge 
the  best  that  is  within  us  of  fidelity  and 
devotion,  of  courage  apd  spiritual  ca- 
nflcitv 

Grant  that  during  thi$  Lenten  season 
we  may  find  our  soulB  growing  and 
being  strengthened,  and  may  the  ties  of 
kinship  be  strong  and  steadfast,  which 
make  us  members  of  that  family  of 
which  Thou  art  the  wise  and  loving 
Father. 

May  we  be  inspired  to  always  manifest 
to  humanity  the  mind  and  mood,  the 
encouragement  and  helpfulness,  of  our 
blessed  Lord  who  went  about  doing  good 
and  gave  himself  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  1 

Hear  us  in  His  name.     Amen. 


spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  benefit  of  12  States  in  what 
is  called  Appalachia.  It  seems  strange 
because  no  concern  is  expressed  over  the 
national  interest  when  billions  of  dollars 
are  spent  in  a  far  smaller  number  of 
States.  It  is  proposed  we  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  obtain  a 
beneficial  economic  effect  on  10  States, 
yet  no  concern  is  expressed  over  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  concentrated  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars  in  far  few- 
er States. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  had  we  had  a 
policy  which,  among  other  things,  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  we  would  not 
t>e  confronted  with  a  so-called  Appa- 
lachia bill  today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CONCENTRATION      OF      RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  heavy 
concentration  of  Federal  research  funds 
in  a  very  few  areas  of  the  country  should 
be  of  concern  to  all  of  us.  A  report  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
in  1964  reveals  conclusive  evidence  there 
Is  not  an  equitable  distribution  of  re- 
search contracts. 

Taking  prime  contracts  and  grants 
awarded  by  DOD,  NASA,  AEC,  HEW. 
NSP,  Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Com- 
merce in  fiscal  year  1963  for  research  and 
development  we  find  three  States — Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  and  Massachusetts — 
have  more  than  the  other  47  States  com- 
bined. 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development 
which  was  released  in  the  fall  of  1964 
points  out  that: 

One-half  of  the  50  StatJEB  have  96.78  per- 
cent of  aU  the  funds  Mstcd  for  the  various 
States.  The  remaining  3.22  percent  is 
shared  by  the  other  25  States. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  we  invoke  the 
term  "national  interest"  in  talking  about 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  4,  Rept.  No. 
131),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Con.  Res.  4 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  is  here- 
by established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  committee)  to  be  composed 
of  six  Members  of  the  Senate  (not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  six  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  com- 
mittee shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members.  No 
recommendation  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee except  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  representing  each  House,  taken 
separately. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  recommend  Improvements 
in  such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  its  operations,  Improving  its  re- 
lationship with  other  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  enabling  it  better 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution. This  study  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to.  the  organization  and 
operation  of  each  House  of  the  Congress; 
the  relationship  between  the  two  Houses;  the 
relationships  between  the  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government;  the  employ- 
ment and  remuneration  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  respective  Hovises  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  committees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  and  the  structure  of,  and 
the  relationships  between,  the  various  stand- 
ing, special,  and  select  committees  of  the 
Congress:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  committee  to  make  any  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  rules, 
parliamentary  procedure,  practices,  and/or 
precedents  of  either  House,  or  the  considera- 
tion of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either 
House:  Provided  further.  That  the  language 
employed  herein  shaU  not  prohibit  the  com- 
mittee from  studying  and  recommending 
the  consolidations  and  reorganization  of 
conunlttees. 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  conunlttee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and 
to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary and  advisable. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000  through  January 
31,  1966,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  results  of  its  study,  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  the  first  report 
being  made  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
concurrent  resolution.  If  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  are  In 
recess  or  have  adjourned,  the  report  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  reports  and 
findings  of  the  committee  shall,  when  re- 
ceived, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House. 


HOUSE    SELECT    SMALL    BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ON  PROB- 
LEMS OF  SMALL  BUSINESSMEN 
Mr.   KLUCZYNSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
House  Select  Small  Business  Committee 
held  hearings  in  Baltimore  and  Los  An- 
geles on  the  problems  of  small  business- 
men caught  in  the  dynamics  of  change  in 
our  urban  areas.  We  found  that  they 
faced  a  complexity  of  problems  that  in 
many  instances  challenged  their  very 
survival. 

As  a  result,  the  Honorable  Joe  Evins, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  honored 
me  by  naming  me  chairman  of  a  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  Problems  in 
Urban  Affairs  to  conduct  hearings  in  a 
number  of  cities  during  this  session.  We 
plan  to  plumb  the  depths  of  this  problem 
and  attempt  to  come  up  with  construc- 
tive legislative  recommendations. 

I  think  it  is  timely,  in  view  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  eloquent  and  perceptive 
message  on  cities — placed  in  this  Record 
yesterday — that  I  point  out  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  strong,  flexible  small  business 
sector  is  essential  to  the  full  flowering  of 
life  in  our  metropolitan  areas  in  this 
country. 

A  strong  small  business  sector  provides 
stability,  community  leadership,  jobs, 
and  opportunities.  It  gives  a  city— and 
each      neighborhood — the      distinctive 
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characteristics  that  create  the  rich  di- 
versity cities  must  have  if  they  are  to 
form  the  strong  base  of  human  and  ma- 
terial development  President  Johnson 
contemplates. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  our  committee 
Is  prepared  to  play  our  role  in  strength- 
ening the  small  business  sector  in  urban 
areas  for  the  general  good  of  each  city 
and  each  commimity — and  for  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  I  wish  to  join  with  my 
colleague  in  the  expression  of  the  hope 
that  we  can  make  this  a  constructive 
venture. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


LEWIS  DESCHLER.  PARLIAMENTAR- 
IAN OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from' 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  a  happy  birthday  to  one 
of  the  outstanding  men  ever  to  serve 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  great 
Parliamentarian  of  the  House,  Lewis 
Deschler. 

Lew  has  served  this  House  literally 
since  the  days  of  his  youth.  His  service 
has  been  characterized  by  unusual  wis- 
dom, rare  diligence,  and  great  under- 
standing. For  the  benefit  of  new  Mem- 
bers. I  would  like  to  advise  that  there  is 
no  person  whose  judgment  can  better 
be  sought  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
rules  or  decorum  of  the  House  than  this 
man,  who  undoubtedly  is  the  professional 
of  all  professional  parliamentarians,  the 
greatest  parliamentarian  in  the  world,  a 
man  whose  life  and  character  will  be 
stamped  on  the  record,  the  rules  and  the 
procedure  and  the  history  of  this  House 
for  scores  and  scores  of  years  to  come. 

Happy  birthday  to  you,  Lewis  Deschler. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
speaking  for  all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  I  can  say  that  we  subscribe  whole- 
heartedly to  the  words  just  spoken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Over 
the  years  Lew  Deschler  has  served 
Speakers,  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
licans, with  honor,  with  tremendous 
ability,  with  correctness,  and  with  con- 
scientiousness. We  feel  that  in  the 
years  to  come  he  will  perform  the  same 
Invaluable  service  to  any  Speaker, 
whether  he  is  from  our  side  of  the  aisle 
or  from  your  side  of  the  aisle,  and  we 
Join  with  you  in  wishing  him  the  very 
best  of  this,  his  birthday  anniversary. 


and  we  wish  him  many  more  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  Lew  Deschler  told  me  that  in 
his  career  here  that  he  had  served  with 
eight  Speakers.  He  said  that  each  one 
of  them  was  a  great  man,  a  sentiment 
to  which  I  totally  subscribe.  I  want  to 
add  that  in  my  judgment  Lew  Deschler 
has  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  each 
one  of  them,  including  the  present  great 
occupant  of  the  chair. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  in  wishing 
him  a  happy  birthday.  People  say  that 
there  is  no  such  person  as  an  indispens- 
able man.  but  frankly,  I  do  not  know 
how  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
operate  without  Lew  Deschler. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  may  say  that  Mr.  Deschler  has 
served  many  years  in  this  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
reminding  the  House  that  Lew  Deschler 
is  one  of  the  great — and  I  use  the  word 
"great"  advisedly — products  of  the  Buck- 
eye State,  Ohio.  He  comes  from  the 
first  capital  of  Ohio,  Chillicothe,  just  up 
the  pike,  as  we  call  it,  from  my  home- 
town of  Blanchester. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  know  Lew  Deschler  a  long  time. 
I  knew  his  father  and  his  grandfather 
before  him.  They  come  from  pioneer 
stock.  If  you  khew  the  Deschlers  as  I 
have  known  them  throughout  the  years, 
and  the  community  from  which  they 
come,  you  can  understand  why  he  is  the 
grand  man  he  is  and  why  he  has  been 
honored  not  only  by  the  Congress  as  you 
have  honored  him  but  by  his  own  alma 
mater  and  many  foreign  governments. 
You  honor  yourselves  today  by  paying 
this  tribute  to  a  truly  great  American, 
of  whom  all  Ohioans  are  justly  proud. 
God  bless  you.  Lew. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  BOLTON. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
sit  here  silent.  Surely,  the  distaff  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  want  to  express  their 
very  warm  appreciation  of  this  loyal, 
consecrated  public  servant. 

May  I  say  of  Lew  Deschler  that  he  is 
always  firm  when  he  needs  to  be.  He  is 
always  fair  to  all  of  us,  and  always  full 
of  the  information  we  need  to  have.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  who  have  al- 
ready spoken  in  wishing  him  all  sorts  of 
good  things  on  this,  his  birthday.  Stay 
young.  Lew.  Do  not  get  really  any  older; 
just  get  wiser  and  younger. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  our  good  friend  Lewis  Deschler's  birth- 
day anniversary.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  this  young  man  is  celebrating  his 
60th  and  that  this  marks  his  40th  year 
with  the  House  of  Representatives.    Lew 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


Deschler  devotes  his  life  to  Capitol  Hi]] 
and,  without  hesitation,  I  can  say  Capitol 
Hill  is  devoted  to  Lew. 

His  wit,  his  warmth,  his  never-ceasing 
courtesy  to  one  and  all  have  endeared 
him  to  everyone.  Lew's  grasp  of  parUa- 
mentary  procedure  Is  probably  unparal- 
leled  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives.  I  well  recall,  and  with 
much  gratitude,  the  unselfish  way  he 
gave  his  time  and  guidance  to  me  when  I 
was  a  new  Member. 

As  I  have  told  Lew  in  the  past,  not  only 
is  he  is  brilliant  Parliamentarian  and  a 
wonderful  friend,  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  be  born  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio.  He 
is  a  native  of  ChiUicothe,  where  the  Min- 
shalls  founded  their  Ohio  roots  nearly  a 
century  ago.  Accordingly,  it  is  with  spe- 
cial pride  that  I  wish  Lew  Deschler 
"happy  birthday"  and  may  he  celebrate 
many  more. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart- 
lest  and  sincerest  congratulations  to  Lew 
Deschler  on  his  60th  birthday.  He  is  60 
years  young.  But  in  his  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law  and  procedure,  in  his 
capacity  to  evaluate  men  and  situations, 
in  his  ability  to  find  solutions  to  the  most 
difQcult  problems  that  inevitably  arise  in 
the  Congress,  he  has  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages. 

Lew  has  been  our  Parliamentarian 
since  1928.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
rightly,  he  has  served  under  nine  Speak- 
ers, both  Republican  and  Democrat. 
There  is  no  center  aisle  to  Lew.  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  senior  Member  or 
freshman  in  this  body,  Lev/  makes  no 
distinction.  He  is  ever  willing  to  advise 
and  aid  any  one  of  us  at  any  time.  His 
sole  interest  is  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  the  Congress.  That  Is  the 
quality  of  the  man. 

We  congratulate  Lew,  and  as  we  do  so 
we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  being  so 
fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his  talents 
and  character  as  our  Parliamentarian. 
We  wish  for  him  many,  many  more  birth- 
days. That  is  our  personal  wish  for  him. 
It  is  also  somewhat  of  a  selfish  wish. 
Without  him  as  our  Parliamentarian  this 
House  would  not  be  the  same. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  and  the  many 
friends  of  our  distinguished  Parliamen- 
tarian, Lewis  Deschler,  in  extending  to 
him  my  sincerest  wishes  for  a  very  hap- 
py birthday. 

Today,  Lew  celebrates  his  60th  birth- 
day, of  which  37  of  these  years  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Members 
of  this  body.  We  are  all  most  fortunate 
and  indeed  proud  to  have  such  a  capable, 
dedicated,  and  outstanding  Parliamen- 
tarian and  his  many  contributions  in  and 
out  of  the  Chamber  shall  long  be  recog- 
nized and  held  in  high  esteem  by  those 
so  fortunate  to  have  worked  with  him. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  personally 
extend  my  best  to  Lew  and  to  thank  him 
for  his  untiring  efforts,  loyalty,  and 
friendship.  Lew  has  rendered  an  out- 
standing service  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation,  and  for  this  we  are  all  greatly 
indebted  to  him. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  Lew's  activi- 
ties and  great  contributions  to  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  because  he  is  a  resi- 
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dent  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Congressional  Dis- 

^'^^I  wish  him  the  best  and  many  many 
more  years  of  good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
warm  congratulations  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House.  Lewis  Deschler,  on 
his  birthday.  ,      .,.      ^ 

Lew  Deschler  has  been  a  familiar  fig- 
ure in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  for  al- 
most 40  years.  He  had  already  earned 
the  respect  and  high  regard  of  all  the 
Members  when  I  first  came  to  the  House. 
Since  that  time  his  stature  has  continued 
to  grow.  As  Parliamentarian  he  has  ex- 
ercised great  objectivity  and  judgment  In 
his  advice  to  the  Speaker  on  the  numer- 
ous intricate  problems  of  procedure  that 
constantly  arise  in  this  body.  During  his 
tenure  as  Parliamentarian,  Lew  Deschler 
has  rendered  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
Speaker,  regardless  of  party  afiBliation, 
and  to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  wish  for  Lew  Deschler  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  with  regard 
to  Lew  Deschler. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorimti 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failied  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  27] 
Ashley  Irwin 

Derwlnskl  Kastenmeler 

Bawards,  Calif .  Keith 


Evans,  Colo. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Holland 


King,  Calif. 

Kunkel 

Leggett 

McVlcker 

Morton         I 

Murray 


Powell 
Resnlck 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Roosevelt 
Scott 

Smith.  N.Y. 
Teague,  Tex. 
ToU 
WldnaU 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  403 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide 
public  works  and  economic  development 
programs  and  the  planning  and  coordi- 


nation needed  to  assist  in  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  clerk  had 
read  through  section  201  ending  on  line 
21,  page  15  of  the  bill. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  this 
section? 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BT    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Page 
15,  line  16,  after  the  comma  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "that  the  State  does  not  have  the 
economic  and  financial  capacity  to  supply  Its 
percentage  of  such  costs  and". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  let  me  say  I  think  it  became  rather 
obvious  yesterday  that  it  is  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  substantial  majority 
Members  in  this  body  to  deny  any 
amendments  offered  to  this  bill  regard- 
less of  merit.  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  matters  in  this 
bill  that  of  necessity  must  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  this  body,  and  our 
amendments  for  the  balance  of  the  day 
will  be  limited  to  those  that  we  believe 
to  be  of  great  significance.  There  is  no 
intention  on  our  part  to  unduly  delay 
the  matter,  but  we  do  feel  that  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  a  series  of 
substantial  and  significant  amendments. 
Our  discussion  of  them  will  be  as  brief 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  pending 
amendment  does  is  this,  and  I  believe  on 
the  basis  of  equity  and  rightness  it 
should  be  adopted  without  much  ques- 
tion. All  it  does  is  add  an  essential  cri- 
terion for  determining  whether  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  roads  and 
highways  will  be  50  percent  or  up  to  70 
percent.  The  only  basis  for  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Federal  share 
should  be  50  or  70  percent  is  contained 
in  the  present  language  of  the  bill,  "that 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage 
is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act."  Nowhere  in  the  act 
does  it  say  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
additional  20  percent,  the  local  commu- 
nity or  the  State  involved  should  lack 
the  financial  capacity  to  supply  the  usual 
percentage  in  order  to  justify  the  addi- 
tional 20  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  should  not  go  to  areas 
or  States  wherein  they  have  financial 
capacity  to  put  up  the  money  themselves. 
Some  people  may  argue,  well,  we  are  go- 
ing to  look  into  that,  and  that  will  be  our 
test,  but  it  does  not  so  state  in  the  bill. 
If  that  is  the  intention,  let  us  write  that 
in  and  let  us  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  make  such  a  specific  deter- 
mination so  that  the  sentence  will  read 
as  follows: 

Federal  assistance  to  any  construction 
project  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 


50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project, 
uxLless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  does  not  have  the  economic  and 
financial  capacity  to  supply  Its  percentage  of 
such  costs  and — 

Meaning  50  or  70  percent,  or  whatever 
would  result  from  that  increase  in  Fed- 
eral participation — 

and  that  assistance  In  excess  of  EUch  per- 
centage is  required  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  proposed  amendment  adds  a 
necessary  condition. 

A  precedent  is  set  for  this  in  the  ma- 
jority bill  in  another  section.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  me  that  in  one  section  they  re- 
quire such  a  finding  but  in  another  sec- 
tion they  do  not.  Perhaps  the  key  to  It 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Senate  report  in- 
dicates that  of  the  $1.2  billion  estimated 
cost  of  this  program  they  are  willing  to 
put  up  $840  milUon  Federal  funds,  which 
just  happens  to  be  70  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  highway  program. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted  you 
are  going  to  have  all  highways  con- 
structed under  this,  not  at  50  percent  but, 
rather,  at  70  percent  Federal  share  of  the 
cost.  We  only  want  it  to  go  to  70  percent 
if  the  communities  can  show  they  do  not 
have  the  financial  capacity  to  supply  that 
additional  20  percent  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  cite  the  prec- 
edent for  this,  which  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 214  of  the  majority  bill  which  pro- 
vides  for  supplementing  Federal  grants- 
in-aid.  Under  that  section  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  grants-in-aid  proj- 
ects, and  the  test  to  get  that  money  is, 
as  set  forth  on  page  31,  lines  3  and  4,  be- 
cause of  their  economic  situation,  they 
carmot  supply  the  required  matching 
share. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Cramer)  he  was  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  what  we  axe  doing 
is  writing  a  similar  requirement  into  the 
section  authorizing  Federal  money  relat- 
ing to  highways.  There  should  not  be 
any  question  about  the  equity  of  this 
approach,  the  soundness  of  this  ap- 
proach, and  the  necessity  for  such  a  test. 
I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  just  want  the 
gentleman  to  make  clear  when  he  in- 
serts the  language  in  his  amendment  if 
he  means  the  Secretary  shall  make  the 
determination  that  the  State  does  not 
have  the  financial  capacity  or  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Secretary  deter- 
mines. The  recommendation  is  from 
the  Commission.  They  both  make  the 
decision,  as  Is  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  next  clause,  which  says  that  if  as- 
sistance in  excess  of  such  percentage  is 
a  requirement  in  furtherance  of  the  act, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  have 
to  make  that  decision.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  will 
take  the  5  minutes  because  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  an  amend- 
ment identical  to  the  one  offered  in  the 
subcommittee,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
subcommittee  on  the  ground  that  the 
substance  of  what  he  wants  to  do  is  ac- 
complished by  language  in  the  bill  as  it 
is  presently  written,  that  the  determina- 
tion that  a  percentage  in  excess  of  50 
percent  is  required  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  is  the  same  type  of  deter- 
mination basically  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  have  us  adopt. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  the  commit- 
tee felt  there  was  no  particular  point  in 
adopting  extensive  amending  language 
when  the  meaning  of  the  language  ap- 
peared to  be  clear  and  incisive  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  legislation.  I  think 
the  history  of  the  legislation  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  this  percentage  will  be 
available  where  it  is  determined  that  it  is 
necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  That  might  apply  to  the  economic 
or  the  financial  incapacity  of  the  State. 
It  might  apply  to  a  depleted  tax  base.  It 
might  apply  to  the  heavy  burden  of  wel- 
fare that  rests  on  the  State.  Any  one  of 
these  things  might  enter  into  the  de- 
cision by  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
point  out  in  the  language  of  the  bill  what 
would  deal  with  this  question  of  the  fi- 
nancial ability  of  the  communities  to 
deal  with  the  20-percent  requirement? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  act  is  to  provide  the  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro- 
gram to  assist  in  developing  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  The  obvious  motivation 
for  the  entire  legislation  is  the  finding 
that  the  States  that  are  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  have  a  shortage  of  re- 
sources with  which  to  meet  these  basic 
shortcomings.  So  the  overall  purpose  of 
the  act  itself  is  spelled  out  from  the  very 
first.  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  well  known 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  why.  in  regard  to  this  specifica- 
tion in  section  214,  he  would  object  to 
writing  it  in  to  make  it  certain  that  ap- 
plies to  highways? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  One  basic  objec- 
tion to  adopting  an  amendment  when  the 
requirements  are  already  met  by  lan- 
guage is  to  avoid  delay  in  the  legisla- 
tion. The  gentleman  has  a  number  of 
amendments  that  he  offered  in  subcom- 
mittee that  in  effect  said  the  same  thing 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  said.  We 
felt  that  if  the  language  in  the  bill  did 
the  substantial  job  of  legislating  that 
needed  to  be  done  there  was  no  need  to 
adopt  new  language  just  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  Senate  report,  and  I  am  not 
suggesting  he  has  not  read  it,  on  pages 
8  and  9  the  Senate  report  indicated  it 
was  their  intention  to  make  available  70 
percent  for  all  highways.  They  provided 
70  percent  of  the  $1.2  billion  to  do  it. 


In  view  of  that  legislative  history,  I 
think  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  we 
put  this  provision  in  this  section  as  it 
was  put  in  section  214. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man want  us  to  write  a  legislative  his- 
tory at  variance  with  the  legislative 
history  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  certainly  do,  if  the 
other  body  means  what  it  says — that  all 
these  highways  are  to  be  built  with  70 
percent  of  Federal  money,  when  that 
flies  in  the  teeth  of  what  the  legislation 
itself  says,  that  it  shall  be  50  percent 
except  under  special  circumstances. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Of  course,  if  the 
other  body  wanted  to  provide  for  the 
eventuality  which  was  at  all  times  be- 
fore them  that  the  commission  might 
find  that  70  percent  was  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  they 
would  have  to  authorize  70  percent  of 
the  money;  would  they  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  wording  of  the 
existing  section  which  is  supposed  to  set 
out  the  criteria  is  on  page  15,  line  13: 
"Federal  assistance  to  any  construction 
project  imder  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  costs" — un- 
less these  required  findings  are  made, 
and  50  percent  is  supposed  to  be  the 
basic  Federal  share. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes,  that  is  in 
the  bill  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  be 
given  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  just  want  to  say,  I 
believe  the  arguments  given  against  this 
amendment  are  sound.  They  are  the 
same  arguments,  however,  that  you 
would  not  concede  yesterday  when  I  of- 
fered my  amendment  to  this  section  of 
the  bill,  and  I  only  wish  you  had  given 
those  same  arguments  yesterday  because 
you  would  have  supported  my  amend- 
ment and  then  we  would  have  90  percent 
instead  of  70  percent  available  for  high- 
ways in  this  area. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman's 
recollection  of  my  arguments  with  ref- 
erence to  his  amendment  yesterday  Is  a 
little  different  from  my  recollection  of 
them. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  do  not  say  that  your 
argument  is  different  today  than  what 
it  was  yesterday,  but  I  agree  with  your 
argument  with  reference  to  this  amend- 
ment today.  The  argument  you  have 
used  agtiinst  this  amendment  are  those 
I  used  to  support  my  amendment  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  you 
do  support  my  argument  with  reference 
to  this  amendment  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Demonstration  Health  Facilities 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  and  medical  faclll. 
ties  to  the  economic  development  of  the  re- 
gion, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the 
construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of 
multicounty  demonstration  health  facilities 
Including  hospitals,  regional  health  diagnoe- 
tic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities 
necessary  to  health.  Grants  for  such  cot. 
struction  (including  initial  equipment)  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  29 1-29 Iz)  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  282).  without  regard 
to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appro- 
priation authorization  ceiling  or  to  allot- 
ments among  the  States.  Grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allot- 
ments among  the  States  made  pursuant  to 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  con- 
struction (including  mitial  equipment)  shall 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. Not  to  exceed  $41,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  shall  be  available 
for  construction  grants  under  this  section 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion (Including  equipment  other  than  initial 
equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
such  project  is  in  operation  as  a  health  fa- 
cility. For  the  next  three  years  of  opera- 
tions such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  opera- 
tion of  a  project  shall  be  made  after  five 
years  following  the  commencement  of  such 
operations.  Not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  operating  grants  under 
this  section. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  CRAMEB 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  16,  line  3,  strike  out  ",  equipment,  and 
operation"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
equipment". 

On  page  16.  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  including  line  8 
on  page  17. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Very  briefly.  Mr, 
Chairman,  this  amendment  meets  the  ob- 
jections raised  in  debate  and  in  the  mi- 
nority views  with  regard  to  going  into  a 
new  area — a  socialized  medicine  area- 
providing  100  percent  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  legislation  by  this  body, 
providing  for  100-percent  operational 
costs  of  multicounty  health  facilities  and 
other  hospitals,  regional  health  diagnos- 
tic and  treatment  centers  and  other  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  health.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  deals  with,  to  strike  out 
the  100  percent  Federal  participation  for 
the  operation  of  these  projects  as  pro- 
vided on  page  16.  paragraph  (c). 
Paragraph  (c)  reads  as  follows: 
(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  operation 
(Including  equipment  other  than  initial 
equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
such  project  is  in  operation  as  a  health  fa* 
cility. 
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And  for  the  next  3  years  it  is  50  per- 
cent and  $28  million  is  authorized  to  pay 
for  the  operation  of  these  facilities. 

This  section  likewise  has  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  to  whether  or  not  the 
community  in  which  the  facility  is  lo- 
cated can  afford  to  pay  the  operating 
expenses— that  community,  rather  than 
the  Federal  Government. 

Likewise,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sec- 
tion to  limit  the  amount  paid,  the  100 
percent,  to  a  deficit  operation.  Of 
course,  it  is  said  that  is  what  they  in- 
tend, in  the  report.  We  asked  for  an 
amendment  in  the  committee,  to  spell 
out  that  if  this  is  going  to  be  a  100-per- 
cent participation  there  should  be  only 
an  amount  for  the  deficit  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  they  would  not  even  adopt  that 
amendment,  the  merits  of  which  should 
be  beyond  question,     j  | 

What  this  presently  proposed  amend- 
ment would  do  is  to  strike  out  the  opera- 
tional Federal  grant  of  100  percent  for  2 
years.  50  percent  for  3  years,  for  these 
different  facilities  after  they  are  con- 
structed, and  thus  would  leave  in  the  bill 
the  construction  money  but  not  the  op- 
eration money.  This  construction  money 
is  in  the  amomit  of  $41  million. 

This  is  the  only  section  in  the  bill  un- 
der which  there  is  a  100 -percent  Federal 
grant.  I  ask,  Why?  It  is  a  100-percent 
Federal  grant.  This  Is  the  only  section. 
One  would  think  they  would  have  started 
out  taking  it  a  little  e&sy.  Going  into  a 
new  area  of  paying  operational  expenses, 
one  would  think  they  Would  start  out  with 
perhaps  50  percent,  as  a  precedent;  but, 
no,  they  want  to  go  whole  hog  and  make 
it  100  percent  from  the  outset.  That  does 
not  make  sense.  | 

This  is  the  area  in  which  we  are  clearly 
getting  into  socialized  medicine.  It  is  a 
100-percent  grant  for  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  these  Government  facilities. 
These  grants  are  to  cover  the  costs  of 
operation,  including  salaries  of  nurses, 
doctors,  technicians,  and  other  persons 
providing  technical  services,  and  will 
constitute  100-percent  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  medical  services  performed  in  a 
facility  constructed  with  80-percent  Fed- 
eral funds. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  new  precedent.  It 
is  unquestionably  so. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  CommertJe  was  requested  by 
the  administration,  In  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  Construction  Act  of 
1963 — and  this  is  the  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  mat- 
ter—to do  this,  but  refused  to  provide 
operating  expenses,  as  this  bill  would 
provide. 

What  is  happening  is  that  through  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  which  has  no 
expertise  on  this  subject  whatsoever — 
and  I  do  not  believe  claims  to  have — a 
precedent  is  being  set  to  pay  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  operating  hospital 
and  health  facilities,  in  direct  opposition 
to  what  the  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  subject  matter  did  only  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

I  say  that  in  good  conscience  this 
should  be  stricken.  If  we  are  ever  to 
go  into  this  the  committee  having  jm'is- 
diction  should  consider  it,  and  not  the 


Committee  on  Public  Works.    However, 
I  would  oppose  it  in  any  event. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sections  which  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida  has 
just  reviewed,  with  respect  to  his  amend- 
ment, have  been  reviewed  at  great  length. 
Witness  after  witness  was  heard  before 
the  committee. 

But  it  is  an  original  charge  which  is 
being  made  today,  as  it  concerns  social- 
ized medicine  being  a  part  of  the  Appa- 
lachia  concept.  Yesterday,  we  heard 
about  "boondoggle"  and  "pork  barrel" 
and  today  we  are  taunted  with  the  cat 
across  the  trail  of  socialized  medicine. 

Let  us  analyze  the  medical  demonstra- 
tion section  of  the  Appalachia  bill  and 
take  a  real  good  look  at  it.  These  sec- 
tions bear  upon  the  greatest  resource  we 
are  attempting  to  reclaim  of  the  Appa- 
lachia district — the  human  resource.  We 
believe  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  reclamation  of  human  re- 
sources and  the  development  of  medical 
assistance  programs  and  medical  facil- 
ities in  Appalachia,  because  we  believe 
the  very  presence  of  these  facilities  to  be 
directly  tied  to  and  to  directly  affect  the 
decision  of  industry  to  locate  in  this 
area. 

I  delight  that  the  amendment  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida  does 
not  seem  to  oppose  the  introduction  in 
the  Appalachia  districts  of  these  hos- 
pital facilities  but,  rather,  proposes  that 
once  we  create  the  facilities,  we  should 
hold  back  on  the  operational  expenses. 
Now  let  us  talk  about  the  operational 
problem  just  a  little  bit.   We  have  known 
in  Appalachia — and  there  are  some  24 
counties  in  my  State  that  are  affected  by 
this  bill — we  have  known  and  heard  from 
witness  after  witness  who  came  before 
the  committee  that  all  too  often  the  lo- 
cal community  finds  itself  handcuffed 
and  unable  to  proceed  so  as  to  be  able 
to  afford  its  contribution  to  the  costs  of 
creating  a  facility  let  alone  operating  it. 
We  hear  all  too  often  from  the  Governors 
of  various  States  who  have  testified  in 
1964  to  this  effect  and  again  this  year 
when  the  committee  considered  the  bill, 
without  exception,  as  to  the  disability  un- 
der which  these  communities  were  labor- 
ing insofar  as  getting  the  high  opera- 
tional costs  necessary  to  operate  medical 
facilities  on  a  decent  level  of  care  for 
America  in  the  Appalachia  district.  The 
construction  of  these  facilities  has  cer- 
tainly been  impeded  because  once  hav- 
ing created  the  facility  they  find  it  dif- 
ficult in  the  local  community  to  find  the 
funds  necessary  to  hire  the  doctors,  to 
staff  the  medical  personnel,  to  buy  the 
drugs,  and  to    provide  the  essentials  of 
service  necessary  to  give  these  people  in 
the  Appalachia  district  a  decent  stand- 
ai'd  of  medical  attention. 

In  the  operational  clause  of  the  Ap- 
palachia program  we  talk  of  taking  these 
embryonic  medical  centers — the  in-pa- 
tient and  out-patient  clinics  of  Appa- 
lachia— and  letting  these  embryonic  cen- 
ters get  their  operation  going.  The 
operational  subsidy  of  100  percent  exists 
but  for  2  years,  and  after  2  years  this 
operational  subsidy  as  provided  by  this 


bill  is  reduced  to  but  50  percent — 50  per- 
cent of  the  operating  differential  between 
the  income  that  may  be  received  by  hos- 
pitals from  all  sources  and  their  costs. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the 
concept  of  assistance  is  ended  and  the 
local  community  shoulders  as  of  that 
time  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  their 
medical  facility.  Now,  what  could  be 
more  in  aceord  with  the  constant  chant 
we  hear  from  the  minority  Mem- 
bers, "Let  us  return  control  to  the 
local  community."  What  plan  could  be 
conceived  of  that  would  be  more  comple- 
mentary to  the  thought  that  the  local 
community  would  take  hold  and  would 
operate  it  and  attend  directly  person  to 
person  in  the  streets  of  the  local  com- 
munity to  the  local  needs.  This  medical 
facilities  phase  of  this  bill,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  is  the  meat  of  the  Appalachia 
concept  of  bringing  Americans  forward 
into  a  new  day  so  that  a  woman  does  not 
have  to  go  200  miles  down  the  street  in 
order  to  deliver  her  infant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Sweeney 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  We  have  problems 
that  are  not  unique  to  Ohio  alone  but 
apply  to  the  entire  11 -State  region  which 
this  bill  addresses  itself  to.  For  how 
long  are  we  going  to  sit  in  silence  and 
watch  these  poor  people,  with  limited 
community  ability  to  match  Federal 
fvmds,  suffer  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  medical  facilities  in  their  own  home 
communities?  We  were  favored  in  this 
generation  by  a  man  who  left  our  good 
shores  and  journeyed  to  far  off  Laos. 
His  name  was  Tom  Dooley.  He 
pioneered  a  personal  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram almost  singlehandedly.  It  was  the 
Tom  Dooley  concept  that  we  make 
friends  in  the  world  today  and  thus  we 
enlarge  America  when  we  lend  a  helping 
hand,  as  was  said  here  yesterday,  "to 
them  who  just  ain't  got  it  so  good." 

Mr.  Chairman  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ceamek:  On 
page  16,  line  25,  after  the  word  "costs" 
strike  "thereof"  and  insert  the  following: 
"of  operation  of  such  facilities,  after  deduc- 
tion of  any  contributions  or  payments  from 
States  or  local  governments,  private  organi- 
zations, or  Individuals,". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
briefly,  all  this  amendment  does  is  to 
provide  that  the  100-percent  contribu- 
tion for  2  years  and  the  50-percent  con- 
tribution for  3  years  thereafter  of  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  be  made  solely  to  make 
up  the  deficit  in  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hospital.  Obviously  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  contribute 
to  anything  other  than  the  deficit.  But 
the  bill  does  not  so  provide.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  adopting  almost  verbatim 
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the  language  of  the  report  of  the  ma- 
jority, which  says: 

The  conunlttee  also  understands — 

They  do  not  even  say  they  recommend 
It— 

The  committee  also  iinderstands  that  un- 
der section  202(c),  the  operating  costs  with 
respect  to  hospitals  and  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers  Is  defined  as  the  cost  of 
operation  of  such  facilities  after  deduction 
of  any  contributions  or  fees  from  States  or 
local  governments,  private  organizations,  or 
lndlvld\ials. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  says 
this.  There  is  nothing  other  than  in  the 
report  itself  even  to  indicate  that  that  is 
the  case.  It  is  only  an  understanding. 
It  Is  not  even  a  recommendation.  So 
if  they  want  to  do  what  they  say  they 
want  to  do,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  adopt 
the  amendment,  and  there  will  be  no 
question  that  only  deficits  would  be  paid. 
I  think  it  would  be  totally  irresponsible 
not  to  so  provide. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opEKjsition  to  the  amendment. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  like 
to  point  out  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league of  the  committee  that  his  objec- 
tion is  most  adequately  answered  at 
page  14  of  the  report,  with  which  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  quite  familiar. 
We  believe  that  there  is  considerable 
logic  to  support  the  fact  again  that  the 
2-year  support  should  address  itself  to 
the  differential  between  operating  income 
and  actual  cost  and  that  the  medical 
provision  as  contained  in  the  bill  is  well 
reasoned  out  and  will  come  to  an  end  at 
the  conclusion  of  5  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  CramerL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  20,  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Land   Stabilization,   Conservation,  and  Ero- 
sion Control 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment damages  in  the  Appalachian  region  and 
to  promote  the  conservation  and  development 
of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  region, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  of  not  more  than  ten 
years  with  landowners,  operators,  and  oc- 
cupiers, individually  or  collectively,  in  the 
Appalachian  region  determined  by  him  to 
have  control  for  the  period  of  the  agreement 
of  the  lands  described  therein,  providing  for 
land  stabilization,  erosion  and  sediment  con- 
trol, and  reclamation  through  changes  in 
land  use,  and  conservation  treatment  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  practices  and  meas- 
ures for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tion resources. 

(b)  The  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  conservation  and  development  plan  setting 
forth  the  appropriate  and  safe  land  uses  and 
conservation  treatment  mutually  agreed  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  landowner,  operator,  or 
occupier  to  be  needed  on  the  lands  for  which 
the  plan  was  prepared. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  Incorporated  In  an 
agreement  under  which  the  landowner,  oper- 
ator, or  occupier  shall  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiu'e  to  carry  out  the  land  uses 
and  conservation  treatment  provided  for  In 


such  plan  on  the  lands  described  in  the  agree- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to  fur- 
nish financial  and  other  assistance  to  such 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  In  such 
amounts  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate  and 
in  the  public  Interest  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  land  uses  and  conservation  treatment  set 
forth  In  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
grants  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  land 
uses  and  conservation  treatment  on  fifty 
acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner,  oper- 
ator, or  occupier. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire  may  ter- 
minate any  agreement  with  a  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  by  mutual  agreement 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ter- 
mination woiild  be  In  the  public  interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agree- 
ments previously  entered  into  herevmder  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  or  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  program  author- 
ized herein. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  it  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide 
in  any  agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  preser- 
vation for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period 
covered  by  the  agreement  and  an  equal  pe- 
riod thereafter  of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage, 
and  allotment  history  applicable  to  land 
covered  by  the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
any  Federal  program  under  which  such  his- 
tory is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  on  the  production  of  such 
crop;  or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such  history 
and  allotments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlc\ilt\ire  shall  be 
authorized  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
utilize  the  services  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  State  and  local  conunlttees 
provided  for  In  section  8(b)  of  the  Soli  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  590(b)),  and  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  facilities,  services,  and  authorities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  not  make  any  expenditures  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
unless  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  have  been  transferred  to  it. 

(I)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (interrupting 
reading  of  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  section  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.    CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland:  On 
page  17,  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  Including  line  8  on  page 
20. 

Renumber  sections  204,  205,  and  206,  as 
sections  203,  204,  and  205,  respectively,  In- 
cluding any  references  thereto. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  take  sec- 
tion 203  out  of  this  bill.    Section  203  Is 


the  "Land  Stabilization,  Conservation, 
and  Erosion  Control"  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  are  we  asking  to 
take  section  203  out  of  the  Appalachian 
bill?  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two 
reasons.  Just  last  year,  just  last  year  If 
you  please,  the  majority  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  that  considered  this  legisla- 
tion came  to  their  senses  after  they  had 
considered  this,  and  they  themselves 
asked  to  take  this  section  out.  It  was 
understood  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  this  section  would  be  taken 
out,  because  last  year  this  section  had  a 
different  name.  It  is  about  the  same 
section  actually,  but  last  year  it  had  a 
different  name. 

LEGISLATION    BY    LABELS 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  day  and  age 
when  we  legislate  by  slogans  and  labels. 
Sometimes  the  mere  change  of  a  slogan 
and  a  name  is  held  to  change  a  whole 
section  of  a  bill.  But  whether  we  call 
this  section  as  it  is  called  at  this  time, 
"Land  Stabilization,  Conservation,  and 
Erosion  Control"  or  whether  we  call  it  as 
it  was  called  last  year,  a  pastureland 
section,  the  purpose  of  this  section  is 
still  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  designed  to  improve  soils  in  the 
Appalachian  area  so  the  people  who  re- 
side there  can  grow  more  cover  crops  on 
which  more  animals,  and  beef  in  particu- 
lar, can  feed.  Oversupply  of  beef  con- 
stitutes a  growing  problem  in  this  coun- 
try today  just  as  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  anyone  who 
follows  today's  events  in  the  agricultural 
world  who  does  not  know — the  Presi- 
dent said  this  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress— it  is  a  known  fact  that  oversupply 
is  plaguing  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  little  sense  in 
the  name  of  poverty  and  in  the  name  of 
developing  human  resources  in  this  area, 
to  simply  develop  new  farms  or  to  im- 
prove farms  in  existence  which  will  fur- 
ther aggravate  the  agricultural  problem 
we  face. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  besides  the  fact 
that  this  is  really  a  section  that  is  going 
to  increase  farm  production  and  increase 
our  surpluses,  there  is  another  reason— 
another  reason  why — this  section  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  bill. 

PREFERENTIAL    TREATMENT 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  day 
before,  I  referred  to  this  bill  as  being  un- 
fair and  discriminatory  with  respect  to 
other  areas  in  the  United  States.  I 
quoted  the  administration  witness  who 
frankly  admitted  in  the  record  that  the 
name  of  the  game,  the  Appalachian 
game,  the  name  of  the  game  was  prefer- 
ential treatment,  that  is  also  involved 
here,  highlighted  and  aggravated  per- 
haps as  clearly  as  anywhere  in  this  bill. 
Here  again,  the  essential  unfairness  of 
this  bill  becomes  manifest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  nationwide  cut  in  soil  con- 
servation activities.  The  administration 
has  proposed  that  throughout  this  broad 
land  of  ours,  in  northern  New  England, 
in  the  Northwest,  in  the  Great  Plains,  in 
Texas,  they  have  proposed  that  the  small 
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farmer  must  take  upon  his  back  the  cost 
of  the  soil  conservation  programs. 

As  a  result  of  this,  it  is  widely  felt  in 
soil  conservation  circles  that  the  soil  con- 
servation program  may  be  utterly  ruined. 
The  plan  to  cut  the  program  does  not 
help    the    small    farmer.      The    small 


tempt  to  control  the  erosion  and  silta- 
tion,  the  washing  away  of  the  remaining 
acres  of  top  soil  which  would  provide  the 
economic  possibility  of  help  for  these 
small  farmers  who  have  tried  and  are 
trjdng  to  live  and  earn  their  living  there. 
A  few  days  ago,  I  asked  the  Secretary 


farmer  cannot  pick  up  the  tab  for  soil    of  Agriculture  if  there  was  anything  in 


conservation  services.  Here  at  the  time 
this  administration  is  cutting  soil  con- 
servation services  throughout  the  Na- 
tion they  are  adding  $17  million  to  this 
service  in  this  favored  Appalachian  re- 
gion. Here  is  the  essence  of  why  we 
call  this  bill  unfair.  We  are  not  against 
soil  conservation  for  Appalachia.  In- 
deed, they  already  have  many  programs 
there,  but  why  in  the  name  of  fairness 
should  the  administration  cut  the  soil 
conservation  program  in  New  England, 
in  Michigan,  in  the  Northwest,  in  the 
West  and  Southwest,  vrhen  at  precisely 
the  same  time  in  Appalachia,  they  say 
these  services  are  so  important  we  are 
going  to  pour  in  $17  million  to  beef  up 
those  services,  and  improve  them. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
The  most  economically  depressed  fam- 
ilies in  this  entire  economically  depressed 
region  are  those  families  who  are  strug- 
gling on  small  farms  to  scrape  a  living 
from  the  slender  patrimony  of  a  rugged 
land  where  generations  of  flood  waters 
have  rolled  rapidly  down  the  steep  and 
rocky  hillsides  and  denuded  the  earth 
of  its  vegetative  covering  and  its  top 
soil. 

If  we  are  going  to  provide  any  mean- 
ingful assistance  for  the  most  econom- 
ically depressed  portions  of  this  econom- 
ically depressed  area,  obviously  we  must 
do  something  of  a  meaningful  nature  to 
assist  the  small,  marginal,  family-sized 
farm.  The  amendment  would  remove 
the  only  section  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides any  measure  of  assistance  for  the 
small,  family-sized  farm. 

The  first  thing  I  think  we  must  estab- 
lish is  that,  contrary  to  the  expressions 
made  by  the  minority,  this  section  203 
is  not  a  livestock  section  in  this  bill  this 
year.  It  has  been  entirely  and  complete- 
ly rewritten  from  the  bill  under  com- 
mittee consideration  last  year  to  which 
they  have  referred.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
the  gentleman  explained,  that  last  year 
I  personally  stated  if  that  bill  then  pre- 
senting a  program  encouraging  livestock 
production  on  25  acres  of  land  were  to 
come  to  the  floor  in  that  form,  I  would 
offer  a  motion  to  strike  out  that  particu- 
lar section.  I  strongly  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  encourage  anybody  to  think 
he  could  have  a  viable  Uvestock  operation 
on  25  acres  of  land.  Nor  was  it  fair  to 
others  throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  struggling  all  along  to  make  a  liv- 
ing in  the  livestock  industry,  where  prices 
are  falling,  to  put  others  into  competi- 
tion with  them. 

But  this  bill  contains  no  such  feature 
as  that. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  section  203 
as  completely  rewritten  in  the  Senate 
committee,  and  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  you  if  you  can  find  in 
that  entire  section  one  word  that  relates 
to  livestock  or  one  word  which  relates 
to  pasture  land.    This  section  Is  an  at- 


the  section  which  he  could  or  would  use 
or  permit  to  be  used  to  encourage  any 
widespread  expansion  of  livestock  opera- 
tions. He  personally  assured  me  that 
there  was  not,  and  said  emphatically  that 
such  would  not  be  the  intent  or  purpose 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  So, 
unless  you  want  to  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate, the  committee,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  are  all  misleading  us,  and 
deUberately  so,  then  this  is  not  a  live- 
stock section. 

What  are  the  things  which  this  section 
does  encourage?  I  have  here  the  official 
national  catalog  of  practices  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  in 
soil  and  water  conservation.  I  asked  rep- 
resentatives of  that  Department  to  point 
out  those  particular  practices  that  are 
being  used  and  the  ones  considered  most 
needed  to  hold  intact  the  soil  in  this 
Appalachian  region.  Here  are  some  of 
the  typical  practices  which  will  be  en- 
couraged under  this  bill : 

Conservation  cropping  system — grow- 
ing crops  in  combination  with  needed 
cultural  and  management  measures. 
Cropping  systems  include  the  use  of  rota- 
tions of  crops  that  contain  legumes. 

Contour  farming — conducting  farming 
operations  on  sloping,  cultivated  land  in 
such  a  way  that  plowing,  land  prepara- 
tion, planting,  and  cultivation  are  done 
on  the  contour  so  as  to  stop  erosion. 

Contouring  orchard,  vineyard,  or 
small  fruits — planting  orchards,  vine- 
yards, or  small  fruits  so  that  all  cultural 
operations  can  be  performed  on  the  con- 
tour. This  prevents  the  further  erosion 
of  the  land. 

Critical  area  planting — stabilizing  silt- 
producing  and  severely  eroded  areas  by 
establishing  vegetative  cover.  This  in- 
cludes woody  plants,  such  as  trees, 
shrubs,  or  vines,  and  adapted  grasses  or 
legumes  established  by  seeding  or  sod- 
ding to  provide  long-term  ground  cover. 
Diversion  development — construction 
of  channels  with  a  supporting  ridge  on 
the  lower  side  constructed  across  the 
slope,  once  again  to  stop  the  rapid  runoff 
of  this  soil  and  water  resource. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  practices  in- 
volved. Others  include  terracing,  re- 
forestation, and  similar  soil  preserving 
activities. 

Most  of  the  farms  in  Appalachia  are 
small  farms.  This  section  will  not  make 
the  farmers  rich.  But  it  may  help  to  hold 
the  land  intact  as  a  legacy  to  future  gen- 
erations. The  amendment,  therefore, 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  his  testimony  last  year  on  this 
matter  agreed  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  he  felt  it  should  be  stricken,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  does  nothing 
but  put  this  land  in  competition  with 
present  farm  acreage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  year  we  find  It  is  in  greater 


variance.  It  is  in  variance  with  the  Pres- 
ident's own  announced  policy,  and  I  will 
read  it  as  it  appears  in  the  President's 
budget  message  for  fiscal  1966.  This  pro- 
gram is  going  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction.  In  the  first  place,  who  can 
claim  that  a  50 -acre  farm  is  so  economi- 
cal or  productive  that  it  will  support  the 
farmer  thereon?  This  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent said,  and  this  section  is  completely 
at  variance  with  it: 

But  in  view  of  the  market  outlook  for 
farm  commodities  at  home  and  abroad,  farm- 
ing alone  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  a 
decent  living  In  the  future  for  more  than 
about  1  million  farm  families,  even  with  con- 
tinued Government  assistance.  Many  low- 
Income  farm  families  will  have  to  find  other 
ways  of  earning  a  living,  or  other  sources 
of  Income  to  supplement  their  modest  farm 
earnings,  if  they  are  to  share  more  fuUy  in 
our  national  prosperity. 

This  means  that  some  2  V2  million  fam- 
ilies, living  on  marginal  farms,  will  have 
to  yield  to  the  growing  mechanization 
and  enlargement  of  the  farm  vmit  and 
seek  other  means  of  subsistence. 

This  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  speaking.  This  flies,  obviously,  in 
the  face  of  that  announced  policy. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  want  to  make  one 
additional  point,  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]. 

Thus,  it  is  admitted  in  the  testimony 
before  the  contmiittee  that  you  can  be  a 
suitcase  farmer,  you  can  be  a  millionaire, 
and  you  can  still  get  a  subsidy  for  a  50- 
acre  farm  as  a  grant  of  $2,500.  You  can 
get  $2,500  as  a  one-shot  proposition. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    Not  $2,500  an  acre. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No,  $2,500  for  the  50 
acres.  And  it  can  be  made  available  to 
millionaires.  This  does  not  help  the 
low-income  families.  It  flies  directly  in 
the  path  of  the  antipoverty  bill  passed 
last  year,  and  another  layer  of  sub- 
sidies. In  that  instance  vmder  title  III, 
section  302  we  provide  for  a  $2,500  ma- 
turity for  loans  for  15  years  to  help  low- 
income  families.  So  it  appears  to  be 
obvious  that  the  objective  of  this  is  to 
make  the  money  available  to  the  non- 
low-income  families  and  the  suitcase 
farmers,  as  well  as  low-income  families. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  other  important  item  that 
this  amendment  of  mine  brings  out. 
There  has  not  been  enough  comment  on 
it.  It  is  written  into  this  legislation  in 
two  places  in  the  following  language: 

The  public  Investments  made  in  a  region 
under  this  Act  shall  be  concentrated  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  significant  potential  for 
futvire  growth. 

That  is  the  language — where  there  is 
a  signiflcant  potential  for  future  growth. 

Actually  the  whole  purpose  of  this  act 
is  to  reinforce  those  areas  where  pros- 
perity is  already  in  existence  in  Appa- 
lachia. They  do  not  want  to  get  stuck 
trying  to  reinforce  the  areas  where  they 
do  not  think  there  is  a  chance  and  where 
the  needs  are  really  great. 

A  NEW  GIMMICK 

They  have  a  new  gimmick  in  this  act 
and  I  do  not  think  it  has  received  full 
consideration.     Certainly    not    by    the 
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gentleman  from  Texas,  who  has  changed 
his  mind  so  handily  from  his  position  last 
year  on  this  section.  This  section  is 
really  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  pas- 
tui-e  section.  Actually  the  small  farmer 
whose  plight  is  invoked  so  movingly  is  go- 
ing to  get  short  shrift  under  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  very  terms  of  the  legislation. 
It  is  confined  to  those  areas  of  "signifi- 
cant growth  potential." 

In  this  connection:  we  remember  the 
words  of  Mr.  Kermit  Gordon  who  pointed 
out  that  80  percent  of  our  assistance  un- 
der farm  programs  now  goes  to  a  million 
farmers  whose  average  income  exceeds 
$9,500  a  year  and  the  other  20  percent  of 
the  assistance  is  spread  thinly  among  the 
remaining  2 '  2  million  farmers  who  really 
need  the  assistance.  The  big  fanner  gets 
the  big  share  from  big  Government. 

That  point  has  to  be  made  here  too. 
You  can  argue  all  day  for  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  and  you  can  argue 
against  my  amendment,  but  please  do 
not  invoke  the  so-called  "small  farmer" 
who  just  as  under  existing  farm  pro- 
grams wiU  imder  this  bill  be  again  get- 
ting the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  not  only  does  this  sec- 
tion go  against  the  budget  message  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Florida  made 
reference,  but  also  it  goes  against  the 
agricultural  message  which  this  House 
received  recently  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  administration  is  at  long  last  recog- 
nizing that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  had  some  good  advice  for 
the  Congress  for  some  time  in  recom- 
mending that  uneconomical  farms 
should  be  removed  from  use  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  This  is  directly  op- 
posite to  that  message  which  we  received 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  agriculture. 
It  seems  to  me  what  this  section  is  going 
to  do  is  to  perpetuate  the  small,  uneco- 
nomical farms  and  instead  of  relieving 
the  impoverishment  in  this  area,  it  is  go- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  impoverishment 
among  those  many  people  who  may  take 
advantage  of  this  section. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampsiiire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  to  conclude  the  point  I  was  making, 
although  the  public  does  not  seem  to 
realize  it,  the  small  farmer  is  not  getting 
much  benefit  from  these  massive  Federal 
agricultural  programs  that  we  are  pass- 
ing. It  should  be  noted,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  pointed 
out  on  page  480  of  the  Record  in  this 
very  session,  that  the  1964  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
1.300  biggest  wheat  farmers  qualify  for 
annual  Government  payments  for  an 
average  sum  of  $15,000  per  farmer  and 
the  remaining  1  million  wheat  farmers 
with  farms  averaging  from  12  to  15  acres 
qualify  for  individual  annual  average 
payments  of  only  $58. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  expert  witness 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
testified  before  our  committee  specifically 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  me  as  to 
whether  or  not  beef  cattle  could  use  this 


improved  land  scheduled  for  Appalachla 
said,  and  his  answer  can  be  found  on 
page  105  of  the  record  of  our  hearings, 
and  he  said  very  specifically,  "Yes,  there 
is  no  restriction  in  this  section." 

No  amount  of  argument  and  no 
amount  of  semantics  in  the  changing  of 
this  from  a  pastureland  section  to  a  soil 
consen'ation  section  can  change  this  fact. 
This  section  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  section  that  was  considered  unde- 
sirable last  year. 

Now  I  think  that  my  basic  plea  on  this 
particular  amendment  is  similar  to  the 
pleas  for  other  amendments,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. What  is  happening  is  this.  We 
are  being  asked  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  help  the  little  guy.  But  the 
little  guy  will  find  no  help  in  this  bill.  It 
is  going  to  be  the  hobby  farmer  or  the 
fellow  who  gets  to  town  to  the  county 
courthouse  first  who  is  going  to  be  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  this  legislation.  The 
race  will  be  to  the  swift.  The  big  guy 
will  get  the  big  handouts  from  big  Gov- 
ernment in  this  big  area — Appalachia. 

I  believe  we  should  realize  this.  We 
miss  the  point  if  we  do  not. 

The  name  of  the  Appalachian  game 
is  indeed  preferential  treatment.  Under 
this  section  the  preference  can  go  to 
those  hobby  farmers,  to  the  large  farm- 
ers who  will  know  about  this  the  minute 
it  passes  and  get  there  with  their  appli- 
cations. This  will  not  necessarily  help 
the  small  farmers. 

When  I  asked  the  administration  wit- 
ness why  they  chose  this  area  of  Appa- 
lachia, he  gave  the  answer,  "it  is  a  big 
area."  This  is  the  trouble  with  the  bill. 
It  treats  a  big  area  and  It  favors  big  in- 
terests in  it.  It  will  not  help  the  small 
man  or  small  town  in  Appalachia.  It 
will  simply  reinforce  areas  of  prosperity 
which  they  already  have,  by  the  terms 
of  this  act  and  by  the  testimony. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  add  that  we  should  set  about 
trying  to  resolve  the  farm  question  rather 
than  to  complicate  it.  This  section 
would  seem  to  further  complicate  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year — I  believe  it 
was  in  the  month  of  May — when  the 
stage  was  being  set  for  this  legislation, 
President  Johnson,  with  much  fanfare, 
made  a  trip  from  Washington  to  a  farm 
in  North  Carolina.  Preceding  his  trip, 
one  of  the  extension  directors — I  believe 
the  associate  extension  director  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina — went  to  the 
farm  and  asked  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
to  be  sure  to  have  the  children  barefoot 
and  a  washing  on  the  line.  In  other 
^'ords  to  present  all  the  appearances  that 
they  were  living  in  poverty. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  orders  on  the 
part  of  the  stage  managers  were  duti- 
fully carried  out. 

The  President  made  his  visit,  and  at 
the  conclusion  the  wife  of  the  fanner 
said  that  this  was  the  first  time  they 
knew  they  were  living  in  poverty. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Presidential 
visit  when,  smarting  under  the  ridicule 
of  their  neighbors  for  having  been  a  part 
of  this  stage-managed,  pKJverty  produc- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  this  small  farm- 
er was  compelled  to  leave  the  farm.    The 


whole  family  moved  out  and  moved  into 
a  city.  This  was  the  penalty  they  paid 
for  being  induced  to  become  a  party  to 
this  kind  of  a  public  fai-ce. 

Now,  there  is  a  question  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman.  Since  there  are 
some  hills  in  Iowa  which  erode,  are  we 
going  to  have  to  move  a  mountain  into 
Iowa  from  Texas  or  somewhere  else  in 
order  to  qualify  for  all  the  good  things  of 
life  under  this  bill,  if  there  are  any  good 
things  of  life  in  it?  Would  we  have  to 
move  a  mountain  there?  I  understand 
that  participation  is  predicated  upon 
mountainous  regions.  Could  the  gentle- 
man suggest  where  we  could  get  the  loan 
of  a  good  mountain  for  Iowa? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  he  cannot  get  a  mountain 
he  might  get  a  valley  or  two.  This  bill 
seems  to  be  based  on  mountains  and 
valleys.  One  must  have  a  mountain 
i*ange  or  a  valley  apparently  to  qualify. 
That  makes  up  a  region,  except  that  aill 
of  it  does  not  make  up  a  region  if  the 
proponents  so  choose.  Some  of  it  is  in 
and  some  of  it  is  not  in  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  is  understandably  as  confused 
as  I  am  about  what  makes  up  a  proper 
region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  what  source  will 
came  the  more  than  $1  billion  to  finance 
the  programs  set  forth  in  this  bill,  with- 
out the  expansions  that  everyone  knows 
will  be  demanded  when  the  gravy  train 
starts  rolling?  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
get  the  money? 

The  estimated  Federal  deficit  on  June 
30  this  year  is  expected  to  be  more  than 
$6  billion,  How  much  deeper  is  it  pro- 
posed to  dig  the  grave  of  Federal  deficit 
and  debt  in  this  country? 

Moreover,  if  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  to  be  used  to  provide  for  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production  in 
the  areas  covered  by  this  bill  it  will  only 
compound  the  economic  injustice  now 
being  heaped  upon  such  agricultural 
states  as  Iowa. 

The  farmers  of  Iowa  are  already  suf- 
fering from  price  injustices  created  in 
part  from  surplus  production.  And  how 
is  it  expected  Iowa  can  compete  with  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  obtaining  the  in- 
dustries it  needs  to  provide  a  balance  of 
agriculture  and  industry?  lowans  will 
pay  their  share  of  the  costs  for  this  pro- 
gram and  be  penalized  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  mon- 
strosity in  any  form.  I  will  vote  against 
the  proposed  motion  to  recommit  and 
bring  forth  a  measure  that  is  a  little  less 
worse.  Then  I  will  vote  against  the  bill- 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  that  there  are  not  any  mountains  or 
mountainous  country  in  Iowa,  because  I 
heard  that  the  gentleman  won  the  last 
election  by  a  landslide. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  we  do  have  a 
few  hills  one  can  slide  down  in  Iowa  but 
that  is  not  sufficient  for  handouts  under 
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this  bill.  If  the  gentleman  is  no  more 
worried  about  that  election  than  I  am,  he 
will  not  be  at  all  concerned  about  that 
landslide. 

I  again  renew  my  Invitation  to  some- 
one to  offer  us  in  Iowa  a  first-class  moun- 
tain so  that  we  may  Ihave  the  option  of 
getting  into  this  deal,  either  through  the 
back  door  or  the  front  door. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordertti,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  telilers  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  56,  noes 

132.  I 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mt.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  18,  line  23,  after  (the  period  insert  the 
following  new  sentende:  "No  financial  or 
other  assistance  shall  be  given  under  this 
section  to  any  landowner,  operator,  or  occu- 
pier having  an  averaga  annual  income  of 
more  than  $3,000  for  ^  the  two-year  period 
immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
such  person  enters  intd  an  agreement  under 
this  section." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
takes  the  $3,000-or-under  figure  used 
by  the  administration  to  identify  per- 
sons living  in  poverty,  and  says  that  this 
$2,500  grant  to  anyone  who  has  50  acres 
or  more  of  farmland  may  be  made,  that 
this  bonus  of  $2,500  may  be  made,  but 
that  it  shall  be  denied  to  the  millionaire 
and  the  suitcase  farmer,  the  "city 
slicker,"  if  you  please,  who  puts  his  tax 
money,  largely  as  a  ttax  dodge,  into  this 
farm  acreage,  so  he  may  have  it  as  a 
writeoff  for  tax  purposes.  They  are  not 
there  on  the  farm  as  occupants — those 
who  would  be  denied  the  $2,500  Federal 
grant.  That  is  all  this  amendment  does. 
It  is  totally  consistent  with  the  act 
passed  last  year  relating  to  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  opportunities.  I 
have  it  at  hand. 

If,  in  fact,  it  is  the  intention  to  dupli- 
cate the  program  passed  last  year  in  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act,  that  act 
made  assistance  available  under  title 
m,  section  302,  as  follows: 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
for  a  maximum  maturity  of  15  years  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $2,500  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  any  local  incotBe  rural  family. 

That  relief  is  already  available.  Now 
they  want  to  put  this  additional  layer 
of  $2,500  to  be  made  available  to  the 
same  farmers  and  also  to  the  million- 
aires. I  say  at  least  make  the  section 
applicable  solely  to  people  who  have  the 
need.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
does,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  discredited 
Idea,  and  has  been  throughout  the  en- 
tirety of  the  agricultural  program.  These 
families  In  many  cases  are  very  large 
families.     Suppose  a  farmer  has  nine 


children.  Are  you  going  to  deny  him  any 
help  on  a  small  farm  of  50  acres  if  that 
family's  total  income  has  been  $3,000  in 
the  past  year?  Does  that  constitute  an 
affluence?  I  do  not  believe  that  by  any 
wild  stretch  of  the  imagination  we  could 
say  that  the  sum  of  $3,000  In  annual 
family  income  constitutes  affluence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendpient  is 
totally  impractical  and  I  believe  we  ought 
to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting then  that  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act  passed  only  last  year,  and 
which  is  just  barely  getting  underway, 
which  makes  $2,500  loans  available  to 
low-income  rural  families,  is  also  out- 
moded?   This  is  exactly  what  It  does. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  This  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent concept.  We  are  attempting  to 
alleviate  personal  hardships  In  the  pov- 
erty program.  Here  we  are  attempting 
to  stabilize  and  conserve  the  land,  the 
useful  acres  of  land  In  the  Appalachian 
region.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
limit  that  application  to  any  fanner  just 
because  his  family  had  $3,000  of  Income 
In  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
vote  the  amendment  down. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  only  dif- 
ference Is  that  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nities Act  provides  for  a  loan  to  low- 
income  families  and  this  Is  a  gift.  So 
what  we  say  when  we  give  a  gift,  you  can 
make  It  to  high-Income  families,  but 
when  we  are  making  a  loan,  it  has  to  be 
limited  to  low-income  families. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  un- 
derstands— and  I  am  sure  he  does  un- 
derstand farming  practices  and  agricul- 
tural conservation  practices — this  Is  not 
altogether  a  gift  In  the  sense  that  It  Is 
going  to  be  given  to  any  farmer  as  a 
boondoggle.  He  has  to  guarantee  over  a 
period  of  up  to  10  years  that  he  will  do 
certain  things  on  that  land  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  conservation  prac- 
tices, and  retire  certain  lands  from  harm- 
ful erosion  and  overproduction.  So  he 
undertakes  some  obligations  on  his  part 
which  would  not  Immediately  be  profita- 
ble to  him. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  that  has  been  the  ac- 
cepted practice  In  the  soil  conservation 
movement  for  the  last  30  or  40  years  In 
this  country.  I  believe  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  addressing  myself  to 
the  last  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  when  he  speaks  about  this  soil 
conservation  section  of  this  bill  being 
accepted  practice — conservation  prac- 
tice—for the  last  30  years.  The  hear- 
ings will  show  that  there  Is  a  great  de- 
parture in  this  section,  a  radical  depar- 
ture in  this  section,  from  accepted  prac- 
tices because  what  they  do  here  is  to 
pay  up  to  80  percent  of  the  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  who  sit 
on  the  side  of  the  aisle  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  and  who 


know  something  about  this  program,  may 
prick  up  their  ears  when  they  hear  about 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  thing  they  do 
under  this  section  for  the  first  time — 
and  this  represents  a  departure — is  let 
the  participant  sign  a  10-year  contract. 
Nowhere  else  In  the  country  can  a  person 
upon  entering  on  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices program  sign  a  10-year  contract. 
But  here  they  can  do  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  new 
striking  things  about  this  bill  as  relate 
to  conservation  practices,  and  the  bene- 
fits are  only  going  to  this  area  of  Ap- 
palachia. This  is  unfair  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida   [Mr.  Cramer]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     Clerk     will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Timber  development  organizations 
Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  that  the  region  shall 
more  fully  benefit  from  the  timber  stands 
that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  In  the  or- 
ganization and  operation,  under  State  law, 
of  private  timber  development  organizations 
having  as  their  objective  the  carrying  out  of 
timber  development  programs  to  improve 
timber  productivity  and  quality,  and  in- 
crease returns  to  landowners  through  estab- 
lishment of  private  nonprofit  corporations, 
which  on  a  self-supporting  basis  may  pro- 
vide (A)  continuity  of  management,  good 
cutting   practices,   and   marketing   services, 

(B)  physical  consolidation  of  small  holdings 
or  administrative  consolidation  for  efficient 
management    under    long-term    agreement. 

(C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated  to 
the  timber  development  organizations  for 
demonstrating  good  forest  management,  on  a 
profitable  and  taxpaylng  basis,  and  (D)  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  fund  for  per- 
petuation of  the  work  of  the  corporations  to 
be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal, 
for  educational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Initial  capital  requirements  of  such  timber 
development  organizations  through  loans 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
processing,  or  marketing  forest  products,  or 
for  physical  consolidation  of  small  timber 
holdings  authorized  by  ( 1)  ( B )  above  except 
for  the  establishment  of  demonstration  units. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section.  \ 

Mining  area  restoration 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  region  by  rehabili- 
tating areas  presently  damaged  by  deleterious 
mining  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States 
In  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  In  aban- 
doned coal  mines,  and  to  reclaim  and  reha- 
bilitate existing  strip  and  surface  mine  areas, 
In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.).  to  the 
extent  applicable,  without  regard  to  section 
2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or  to  any 
provisions  therein  limiting  assistance  to  an- 
thracite coal  formation,  or  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  Act. 
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(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extin- 
guishing underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires 
In  the  region  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954  (30 
U.S.C.  551  et  seq.).  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appro- 
priation authorization  ceilings.  Grants  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
p\irpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wild- 
life restoration  projects  in  the  region  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669  et  seq.), 
and  the  Act  of  August  9.  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777 
et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
therein  relating  to  apportionments  among 
the  States  and  to  limitations  on  the  availa- 
bility of  funds.  The  expenses  of  projects 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
piirpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  and  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  apportionments  among  the 
States  piu-suant  to  any  other  provisions  of 
law. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration 
projects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  other 
than  federally  owned  lands  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  in- 
tent to  provide  for  a  study  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-range  program  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  sur- 
face mining  areas  in  the  United  States.  To 
this  general  end,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall,  in  full  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  other  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies, 
and  with  the  Commission,  make  a  survey  and 
study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  opera- 
tions and  their  effects  In  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to 
the  President  his  recommendations  for  a 
long-range  comprehensive  program  for  rec- 
lamation and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  sur- 
face mining  areas  In  the  United  States  and 
for  the  policies  under  which  the  program 
should  be  conducted,  and  the  President  shall 
submit  these  to  the  Congress,  together  with 
his  recommendations,  not  later  than  July  1, 
1967.  By  July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  an  interim  report  to  the  Commission 
summarizing  his  findings  to  that  date  on 
those  aspects  of  strip  and  surface  mining  op- 
erations in  the  region  that  are  most  urgently 
in  need  of  attention.  Such  study  and  rec- 
ommendations shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  a  consideration  of  the  following 
matters — 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  sur- 
face mining  operations  In  the  United  States 
and  the  conditions  resulting  therefrom; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  In- 
volved in  strip  and  surface  mining  opera- 
tions; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by 
States  or  local  units  of  government  to  rem- 
edy the  adverse  effects  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  operation  by  financial  or  regulatory 
measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation.  Including  adequate  en- 
forcement thereof,  to  provide  for  proper 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  areas 
which  may  be  strip  and  surface  mined  in 
the  future: 

(4)  the  public  Interest  In  and  public  bene- 
flta  which  may  result  from  reclamation,  re- 
habilitation, and  appropriate  development 
and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip  and  siir- 
face  mining  operations.  Including  (A)  eco- 
nomic development  growth,  (B)  public  rec- 
reation, (C)  public  health  and  safety,  (D) 
water  pollution,  stream  sedimentation,  ero- 
sion control,  and  flood  control.  (E)  highway 
programs.  (F)  fish  and  wildlife  protection 
and  restoration.  (G)  scenic  values,  and  (H) 
forestry  and  agriculture; 


(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State, 
and  private  Interests  in  the  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
areas  and  the  relative  costs  to  be  borne  by 
each,  including  specific  consideration  of  (A) 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  sur- 
face mine  operators  are  unable  to  bear  the 
cost  of  remedial  action  within  the  limits  Im- 
posed by  the  economics  of  such  mining  ac- 
tivity, and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
spective value  of  lands  and  other  natural  re- 
sources, after  remedial  work  has  been  com- 
pleted, would  be  Inadequate  to  Justify  the 
landowners  doing  the  remedial  work  at  their 
expense;  and 

(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall 
costs  of  a  program  for  accomplishing  the 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United 
States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  In  relation  to  costs, 
(B)  the  prevention  of  future  devastation  of 
reclaimed  and  rehabilitated  areas,  (C)  the 
avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial  gain  to 
private  owners  of  improved  property,  and 
(D)  the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish 
such  reclamation  and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $36,500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section.  No 
moneys  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  of  reclaiming,  im- 
proving, grading,  seeding,  or  reforestation 
of  strip-mined  areas  (except  on  lands  owned 
by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies  of  govern- 
ment) until  authorized  by  law  after  com- 
pletion of  the  study  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

Water  resources  survey 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development 
and  eflBcient  utilization  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated resources  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  need  for  an 
Increase  in  the  production  of  economic  goods 
and  services  within  the  region  as  a  means  of 
expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus 
enhancing  the  welfare  of  its  people,  which 
plan  shall  constitute  an  Integral  and  har- 
monious component  of  the  regional  economic 
development  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures 
for  the  control  of  fioods,  the  regulation  of  the 
rivers  to  enhance  their  value  as  sources  of 
water  supply  for  Industrial  and  municipal 
development,  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power,  the  prevention  of  water  pollution  by 
drainage  from  mines,  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  the  recreational  potentials 
of  the  region,  the  improvement  of  the  rivers 
for  navigation  where  this  would  further  in- 
dustrial development  at  less  cost  than  would 
the  Improvement  of  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation, the  conservation  and  efficient 
utilization  of  the  land  resources,  and  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  found  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  Insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  constitute  a 
harmonious  component  of  the  regional  pro- 
gram, he  shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Sec-etary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  shall  submit  the 
plan  to  the  President  with  a  statement  of  Its 
views,  and  the  President  shall  submit  the 
plan  to  the  Congress  with  his  recommenda- 
tions not  later  than  December  31.  1968. 

(e)  The  Federal  agencies  referred  to  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  the  preparation  of  the  plan  authorized  by 
this  section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  and  perform  such 


contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such  terms 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  de- 
partment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tallty  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation. 

(f)  The  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  also  be  coordinated  with  all  compre- 
hensive river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  here- 
after developed  by  United  States  study  com- 
missions. Interagency  committees,  or  similar 
planning  bodies,  for  those  river  systems 
draining  the  Appalachian  region. 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  B — Supplementations  and  modifications 
of  existing  programs 

Vocational  education  facilities 
Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  fa- 
cilities to  give  the  people  of  the  region  the 
training  and  education  they  need  to  obtain 
employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  construction  of  the  school  facilities 
needed  for  the  provision  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  areas  of  the  region  in  which  such  edu- 
cation is  not  now  adequately  available.  Such 
grants  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  appropriation 
authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  among 
the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
In  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sewage  treatment  works 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities 
to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  pollution  of 
the  region's  streams  and  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  Its  citizens,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  without  re- 
gard to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to 
appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to  al- 
lotments among  the  States.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  In  the  computation  of  the  allot- 
ments among  the  States  pursuant  to  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Amendments  to  Housing  Act  of  1954 
Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7),  by  substituting  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  "; 
and",  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, established  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  Appalachian  region  as  de- 
fined by  section  403  of  such  Act." 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(b) ),  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  ",  to  States  partici- 
pating In  planning  for  Appalachian  regional 
programs,  for  expenses  Incurred  in  the  course 
of  such  planning,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Conunlsslon". 
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Supplements  to  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs 
Sec  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people. 
States  and  local  conamunltles  of  the  region, 
including  local  development  districts,  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
nroKrams  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  because  of 
thei  economic  situation,  they  cannot  supply 
the  required  matching  share,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized,  pursuant  to 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion approved  by  him  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  Federal  officials, 
to  allocate  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  to  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Go'verrunent  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  Increasing  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  projects  under  such  pro- 
grams above  the  fixed  maximum  portion  of 
the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so 
allocated  for  Federal  gcant-ln-ald  programs 
for  which  funds  are  available  under  the  Act 
authorizing  such  programs.  Such  alloca- 
tions shall  be  available  without  regard  to 
any  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  in 
such  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall 
not  be  increased  in  excess  of  the  percentages 
established  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commeare,  and  such  regula- 
tions shall  in  no  event  authorize  the  Federal 
portion  of  such  costs  to  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams" as  used  In  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment 
of  facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  authorized  on   or  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other  than 
this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
construction  or  equipment  of  facilities.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams   authorized    by    the    following    Acts: 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act; 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963;  Library  Serv- 
ices Act;  Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title 
in   of   the   Communications   Act    of    1934; 
Higher   Education    Facilities    Act    of    1963: 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965;  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
The  term  shall  not  Include   (A)    the  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  the  develop- 
ment highway  system  authorized  by  section 
201  of  this  Act  or  any  other  program  relating 
to  highway  or  road  coiutructlon,  or  (B)  any 
other  program  for  which  loans  or  other  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  except  a  grant-in- 
aid  program,   is  authorized  by  this  or  any 
other  Act. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Part  C — General  provisions 
Maintenance  of  effort 
Sec.  221.  No  State  ^nd  no  political  sub- 
division of  such  State  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  of  State  funds,  ex- 
clusive of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  area  within  the  State  located  In  the  re- 
gion are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does 
not  fall  below  the  avqrage  level  of  such  ex- 
penditures for  Its  last  two  full  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
In  computing  the  average  level  of  expendi- 
ture for  its  last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State's 
past  expenditure  for  participation  In  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  shall  not  be  included.  The  Com- 
mission shall  recommend  to  the  President 
or  such   Federal    officer   or   officers    as   the 


President  may  designate,  a  lesser  require- 
ment when  it  finds  that  a  substantial  popu- 
lation decrease  In  that  portion  of  a  State 
which  lies  within  the  region  would  not  Jus- 
tify a  State  expenditure  equal  to  the  aver- 
age level  of  the  last  two  years  or  when  It 
finds  that  a  State's  average  level  of  expendi- 
ture, within  an  Individual  program,  has  been 
disproportionate  to  the  present  need  for  that 
portion  of  the  State  which  lies  within  the 
region. 

Consent  of  States 

Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  Interpreted  as  requiring  any  State 
to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under 
this  Act  without  its  consent. 

Program  Implementation 

Sec.  223.  A  program  and  projects  author- 
ized under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  Implemented  until  (1)  the  Commission 
has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official 
or  officials  concerned  with  such  program  and 
projects  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States 
Involved  and  has  obtained  the  recommenda- 
tions of  such  official  or  officials  with  respect 
to  such  program  and  projects  and  (2)  plans 
with  respect  to  such  program  and  projects 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission 
and  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
or  modified  by  the  President  or  such  Federal 
officer  or  officers  as  the  President  may  desig- 
nate. 

Program  development  criteria 

Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommenda- 
tions on  the  programs  and  projects  to  be 
given  assistance  under  this  Act,  and  In  es- 
tablishing within  those  recommendations  a 
priority  ranking  of  the  requests  for  assist- 
ance presented  to  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission shall  follow  procedures  that  will  in- 
sure consideration  of  the  following  factors : 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  Its  location  In  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  have  a  significant  potential  for 
growth; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  Including 
the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  un- 
employment  rates  in  the  area; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or 
Instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to  un- 
dertake the  project; 

(4)  the  Importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  In  relation  to  other  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  which  may  be  In  com- 
petition for  the  same  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  will  Improve,  on 
a  continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
the  opportunities  for  employment,  the  aver- 
age level  of  Income,  or  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  area  served  by  the 
project. 

(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  au- 
thorized \mder  this  Act  to  be  used  (1)  in 
relocating  any  establishment  or  establish- 
ments from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to 
finance  the  cost  of  industrial  plants,  com- 
mercial facilities,  machinery,  working  capital, 
or  other  industrial  facilities  or  to  enable 
plant  subcontractors  to  undertake  work 
theretofore  performed  in  another  area  by 
other  subcontractors  or  contractors;  (3)  to 
finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  genera- 
tion, transmission,  or  distribution  of  electric 
energy;  or  (4)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facili- 
ties for  the  production,  transmission,  or  dis- 
tribution of  gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or 
mixed). 

Mr.  CRAMER  (interrupting  reading  of 
bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  n  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  this  title? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  24,  line  1,  strike  out  "1967"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  the  pe- 
riod on  line  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "1966." 

Mr.    MICHEL.    Mr.    Chairman,    my 
amendment  would  keep  the  study  phase 
of  the  program  of  reclaiming  end  reha- 
bilitating strip  and  and  surface  mining 
areas  in  the  United  States  from  being  un- 
necessarily and  unduly  prolonged.    It  is 
a  simple  uncomplicated  amendment.    As 
now  stipulated  in  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  other  interested  agencies,  would  pro- 
ceed with  the  survey  and  study.    Based 
thereon,  the  Secretary  would  submit  the 
study  and  his  recommendations  to  the 
President  for  a  long-range  comprehen- 
sive program,  together  with  the  policies 
vmder  which  the  program  should  be  con- 
ducted.   And  these  in  turn  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's    recommendations.    Under     my 
amendment  all  of  this  would  be  wrapped 
up,  concluded,  not  later  than  July   1, 
1966.    Thus,  only  one  report  would  be 
required — the  present  provision  of  S.  3 
for  an  interim  report  by  July  1, 1966,  with 
a  final  report  not  due  until  July  1,  1967, 
would  be  reduced  by  my  amendment  to 
a  single,  final  report  due  not  later  than 
July  1,  1966. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why 
July  1,  1966,  is  a  feasible  and  realistic 
terminal  date  on  the  study  phase  of 
such  rehabilitation. 

First.  Though  strip  mining  is  not 
tightly  localized,  the  total  area  to  be 
studied  is  nevertheless  rather  small.  The 
total  for  the  United  States  which  has 
been  strip  mined  for  coal  since  1866  does 
not  exceed  1.100  to  1,200  square  mUes— 
about  the  size  of  one  of  our  Illinois  coun- 
ties. If  we  add  on  the  land  which  has 
been  stripped  for  phosphate  rock,  gold, 
and  iron  ore,  we  are  dealing  overall  with 
a  total  area  which  approximates  the  size 
of  only  two  counties.  Even  two  coimties 
ought  not  to  require  2  years,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Second.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  in- 
formation required  for  the  six  points  to 
which  the  study  and  recommendations 
are  specifically  directed  by  section  205(c) 
is  surely  available  in  the  States  and  local 
areas. 

Some,  perhaps  many,  counties  have 
been  completely  photographed  from  the 
air.  Much  of  this  is  very  up-to-date,  but 
coxild  presumably  be  quickly  done  again, 
if  desirable.  Counties  have  property 
plat  books  and  informed  officials  who 
know  who  owns  what. 

Third.  States  and  private  companies 
have,  for  a  good  period  of  time,  experi- 
mented with  rehabilitation  of  stripped 
areas.  They  have  had  a  lot  of  good  ex- 
perience with  comparative  methods  of 
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reclamation  and  rehabilitation,  the  costs 
involved,  the  public  and  private  benefits 
and  uses  of  such  areas  after  restoration. 
Much  or  all  of  this  experience  is  avail- 
able— the  task  is  one  of  drawing  on  it  and 
collation.  If  Illinois  is  a  guide,  and  I 
think  it  is,  the  study  will  reveal  that  a 
lot  of  this  land  has  been  reclaimed,  ex- 
cepting the  raw.  new  stripping  which  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  be  conditioned  by  the 
natural  elements. 

The  other  day  I  spoke  in  support  of  a 
bill  I  had  introduced  then,  and  at  that 
time  I  pointed  out  that  some  17.000  acres 
of  mined  areas  have  been  reforested  with 
over  17  million  trees. 

Approximately  23.000  acres  are  being 
used  for  pasture  to  graze  some  10,000 
head  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. 

Almost  9.000  acres  have  been  devel- 
oped as  recreational  areas — including  a 
State  park,  many  private  clubs,  sports- 
men's clubs,  and  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  research  area. 

Lckes  and  ponds  in  excess  of  2  acres 
each  have  been  formed  by  mining  opera- 
tions on  some  6,500  acres.  These  are  gen- 
erally heavily  fished  with  many  compa- 
nies allowing  use  through  a  permit  sys- 
tem. 

Row  crops — hay.  corn,  and  so  forth — 
are  grown  on  approximately  3,000  acres. 

Commercial  orchards  have  been  plant- 
ed on  some  135  acres  of  mined  lands. 

Over  8.000  acres  are  presently  in  some 
stage  of  development  for  one  or  more  of 
the  uses  listed  above. 

Fourth.  Under  the  amendment  adopted 
by  the  other  body,  reclamation  and  re- 
habilitation work  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  study  would  be  closely  limited  to 
stripped  area  on  public  lands. 

The  amount  of  money  which  would  be 
authorized  by  this  bill  for  mining  area 
restoration  is  very  substantial — $36,500,- 
000.  We  cannot  get  on  with  the  real 
work  to  be  done  until  the  study  is  done 
and  the  President  has  made  his  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  My  reaction  is 
that  if  1  year  is  adequate  time  for  the 
study,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  for  ty- 
ing up  the  major  part  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  2  years. 

Fifth.  If  the  due  date  on  the  study  and 
recommendations  is  set  at  July  1.  1966, 
this  Congress,  which  originated  the  leg- 
islation, will  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
such  action  as  seems  pertinent  thereon. 
Hence,  it  is  my  conclusion  that  a  due 
date  not  later  than  July  1,  1966.  is  not 
only  feasible  but  highly  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram itself  and  for  the  interests  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  are  five  major  land  problems  in 
the  coal-mined  areas  of  Appalachia 
which  contribute  to  unemplosnnent,  eco- 
nomic decline,  and  poverty. 

First.  Many  areas  are  plagued  by 
cave-ins  and  siu-face  subsidence.  Cave- 
ins  occur  due  to  past  underground  min- 
ing practices.  Cave-ins  cause  buildings 
to  collapse;  streets  and  sidewalks  to 
crack;  water,  sewer,  and  other  utilities 
to  be  disrupted. 

Second.  Underground  mine  fires  burn 
in  many  old  mines.  These  fires  pollute 
the  air  with  toxic  smoke  containing  a 


great  amount  of  sulfur.  Such  fires  are 
a  health  hazard.  They  have  destroyed 
property,  and  discourage  industry  from 
locating  or  expanding  in  the  area. 

Third.  The  ravaged  landscape  of 
abandoned  strip  mines  presents  another 
problem.  Strip  mine  scars  are  ugly. 
They  repel  tourists  and  discourage  hous- 
ing development.  Unreclaimed  strip 
mines  act  as  a  source  of  acid  drainage, 
thus  contributing  to  water  pollution. 
These  sites  also  provide  sediment  for 
erosion  which  fills  stream  channels. 
Sediment-clogged  channels  increase 
flood  hazards.  It  also  causes  silting  of 
reservoirs,  diminishing  the  value  of  the 
dams  that  have  been  or  may  be  built. 
Fish  cannot  survive  in  this  polluted 
water. 

Fourth.  Many  refuse  dumps  and  spoil 
banks  1^  by  past  mining  operations  are 
burningf  These  fires  pollute  the  air  and 
threaten  the  health  of  residents  of  the 
area.  The  nonburning  spoil  banks  are 
unsightly  and  discourage  industrial  de- 
velopment. Many  spoil  banks  and  refuse 
dumps  are  on  relatively  flat  land — a  val- 
uable asset  in  the  mountainous  area  of 
Appalachia. 

Fifth.  The  fifth  major  problem,  and 
by  no  means  the  least  in  importance  and 
effect,  is  the  water  pollution  from  mine 
drainage.  Acid  mine  polluted  waters 
are  unfit  for:  water  supplies  for  com- 
munities, industrial  water  use,  recrea- 
tion, and  fish  and  wildlife  propagation 
and  management.  Polluted  streams 
keep  the  tourists  away,  and  prevent  the 
residents  of  the  area  from  fully  bene- 
fiting and  enjoying  the  place  in  which 
they  live. 

There  are  some  present  Federal  and 
State  programs  designed  to  help  allevi- 
ate these  problems. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  authoriza- 
tion to  control  and  extinguish  fires  in 
abandoned  underground  mines  but  only 
in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  authoriza- 
tion to  control  flooding  on  underground 
mines  in  order  to  reduce  acid  pollution 
of  the  streams.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
can  also  fill  voids  in  underground  mines 
to  prevent  cave-ins  and  acid  drainage. 

Funds  are  available  to  the  States  from 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  land 
reclamation  for  wildlife  restoration.  A 
State  may  spend  these  funds  on  strip 
mine  lands. 

The  present  programs  are  not  compre- 
hensive enough  in  scope.  The  appro- 
priations and  spending  limits  in  these 
programs  are  too  low  to  solve  these  coal 
mine  area  problems. 

The  Appalachian  Development  Act 
provides  for  an  expansion  of  these  im- 
portant and  necessary  programs.  The 
act  increases  the  available  funds  to  seal 
and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  mines.  It 
provides  fjor  an  increased  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  States  in  reclaiming  aban- 
doned strip  mines,  and  rehabilitating 
ravaged  land. 

The  act  also  increases  funds  for  extin- 
guishing undergroimd  mine  fires  and 
burning  refuse  dumps  and  spoil  banks. 

This  increased  mine  area  restoration 
activity  in  the  region  provided  for  by  the 
act  is  necessary  and  just  compensation 


due  the  area  which  provided  low-cost 
fuels  to  the  United  States.  The  coal 
mined  in  Appalachia,  at  what  is  now  the 
expense  of  Appalachians,  has  provided 
the  fuel  for  electricity  and  heat  for  the 
homes  in  many  areas  outside  the  re- 
gion— Chicago,  Detroit.  Cleveland,  New 
York,  and  so  forth. 

The  Appalachian  States  are  contrib- 
uting to  this  effort  of  land  reclamation. 

First.  They  are  sharing  the  cost  of 
this  expansion  of  the  mine  area  restora- 
tion programs. 

Second.  The  States  have  passed  legis- 
lation to  prevent  such  problems  from  de- 
veloping out  of  present  mining  activities. 
These  laws  are  being  enforced. 

Finally,  the  act  assures  that  these  rec- 
lamation funds  will  be  spent  on  public 
property  only.  There  will  be  no  windfall 
profits  to  a  few  at  the  expense  of  many. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Nation 
to  help  restore  these  lands  from  which 
the  country  benefited.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Nation  to  help  correct  a 
situation  which  prevents  an  area  from 
developing  and  erihances  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  this 
House  will  attempt  to  put  into  law  the 
President's  long  desired  program  for  the 
redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
tressed areas  in  this  administration's 
antipoverty  drive  in  that  long  neglected 
area  of  the  Eastern  United  States  better 
known  as  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  words  only  help  to  ex- 
plain where  explanation  is  necessary.  In 
this  case  explanation  is  necessary  because 
of  the  false  charges  that  this  legislation 
is  discriminatory  to  other  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

This  is  not  true  and  the  record  proves 
it.  The  people  from  Appalachia  have 
paid  taxes  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
South,  Southwest,  and  the  West  in  the 
form  of  subsidies  on  tobacco,  peanuts, 
and  cotton  and  other  regional  products. 

Again,  the  people  of  Appalachia  have 
paid  more  billions  for  programs,  for 
power  complexes,  irrigation  dams,  and 
reclamation  projects  all  over  the  Nation 
on  a  regional  base. 

Certainly,  no  area  has  a  more  clear  cut 
claim  for  understanding  and  considera- 
tion than  the  worked-out,  worked-over 
areas  in  Appalachia. 

I  assure  you  this  proposal  will  help  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  by  helping  Appalachia 
to  help  itself. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  idea  is 
short  but  the  history  of  the  area  of  Ap- 
palachia is  one  that  should  be  reviewed 
by  all  before  making  a  decision  based 
upon  a  false  and  misleading  premise. 

Aware  that  the  economic  growth  of 
Appalachia  lagged  far  behind  the  Na- 
tion's as  a  whole,  as  evidenced  by  high 
unemployment,  poor  education,  lack  of 
housing,  and  so  forth,  the  Governors  of 
the  region  formed  the  Conference  of  Ap- 
palachian Governors  in   1960  to  study 
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their  mutual  problem  and  to  determine 
means  for  Appalachia  to  develop  its  vast 
uotential.  After  3  years  of  study  the 
Governors  concluded  that  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  was  nec- 
essary for  the  revitalization  of  their  re- 
gion and  at  their  request  the  President's 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  was 
established  in  April  1963  by  President 
Kennedy,  After  a  1-year  study,  the  Fed- 
eral-State body  reported  to  President 
Johnson  on  the  economic  diflBculties  in 
Appalachia  with  recommendations  for 
a  coordinated  Federal-State-local  pro- 
gram to  assist  Appalachia  with  its  most 
urgent  problems.  I ' 

President  Johnson  in  April  1964  first 
submitted  the  administration's  Appa- 
lachia proposals  to  Congress. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  Ap- 
palachia consists  of  the  entire  State  of 
West  "Virginia  and  portions  of  10  other 
States— Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Kermedy— Demo- 
crat of  New  York— and  Javits— Republi- 
can of  New  York— amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate  provides  for  the  future  in- 
clusion of  13  poverty-stricken  counties  in 
southern  New  York  if  the  Commission  so 
recommends  after  consultation  with  the 
New  York  Governor. 

Sixteen  million  people  live  in  the  165,- 
000-square-mile  area  of  Appalachia,  an 
underdeveloped  region  characterized  by 
low  income,  high  unemployment,  lack  of 
urbanization,  low  educational  achieve- 
ment and  a  low  standard  of  living — 1  out 
of  every  3  families  lives  on  an  annual  in- 
come of  $3,000  or  less.  Per  capita  in- 
come in  the  Appalachiai  region  is  35  per- 
cent below  that  for  the  i-est  of  the  United 
States.  I 

The  overriding  objective  of  the  Ap- 
palachia bill  is  to  accelerate  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area  in  order 
to  raise  the  standards  of  human  exist- 
ence in  Appalachia  to  a  level  comparable 
to  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS    OF    $.   3    AS   REPORTED 
(H.  REFT.  &1) 

First.  Establishes  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  consisting  of  11  Gov- 
ernors and  1  Federal  representative  to 
prepare  plans  and  proga'ams  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Appalachia  and 
to  coordinate  the  Federal-State-local 
efforts.  Federal  Government  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  Commission  for 
first  2  years,  estimated  at  $2.2  million. 
Thereafter  expenses  to  be  shared  equally 
by  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 

Second.  Highways:'  Authorizes  $840 
million  over  5  years  to  construct  2,350 
miles  of  development  highways  and  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads.  Federal  aid 
limited  to  70  percent  of  construction 
project  costs.  States  wUl  contribute  $360 
million  to  development  highway  system. 

Third.  Health  facilities:  (a)  Author- 
izes $41  million  in  construction  grants 
for  multicounty  demonstration  health  fa- 
cilities, including  hospitals  and  diagnos- 
tic and  treatment  centei-s.  Construction 
grants  limited  to  80  percent  of  project 
costs,  (b)  Authorizes  $28  million  for  op- 
erations of  health  facilities.  Operation 
grants  may  cover  100  percent  of  costs 


for  first  2  years  and  up  to  50  percent 
for  next  3  years. 

Fourth.  Land  conservation:  Author- 
izes $17  million  in  grants  for  soil  con- 
servation, erosion  control,  and  land  im- 
provement purpKJses.  Grants  to  any 
landowner  in  region  limited  to  80  per- 
cent of  improving  not  more  than  50 
acres  of  land. 

Fifth.  Timber:  (a)  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  by  local 
interests  of  private,  nonprofit  timber  de- 
velopment organizations  to  provide 
improved  timber  productivity;  (b)  au- 
thorizes $5  million  in  loans  to  timber  de- 
velopment organizations  to  be  used  for 
improved  management,  cutting  and 
marketing  of  timber. 

Sixth.  Mining  area  restoration:  Broad- 
ens authority  of  Interior  Secretary  to: 
(a)  Seal  and  fill  in  voids  in  abandoned 
coal  mines;  (b)  extinguish  underground 
and  outcrop  mine  fires;  (c)  expand  and 
accelerate  restoration  of  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  destroyed  by  strip  mines  and 
stream  pollution  from  mine  drainage; 
(d)  reclaim  and  rehabilitate  strip  and 
surface  mine  areas;  authorizes  Interior 
Secretai-y  to  make  comprehensive  strip 
mine  study  by  July  1,  1967.  Authorizes 
$36.5  million  for  mining  area  restoration 
with  Federal  limit  of  75  percent  of  total 
project  costs. 

Seventh.  Water  resources:  Authorizes 
$5  million  for  Secretary  of  Army  to  pre- 
pare program  for  development  of  water 
resources  in  Appalachia. 

Eighth.  Vocational  education:  Au- 
thorizes additional  $16  million  for  con- 
sti-uction  of  vocational  school  faciUties 
in  Appalachia  under  "Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

Ninth.  Water  pollution:  Authorizes 
additional  $6  million  for  sewage  treat- 
ment programs  in  Appalachia  under 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Tenth.  Planning  grants:  Makes  Ap- 
palachia Regional  Commission  eligible 
to  receive  planning  grants  under  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954. 

Eleventh.  Authorizes  $90  million  to  in- 
crease Federal  contribution  to  grant-in- 
aid  programs  above  the  fixed  maximum 
portion  authorized  for  Appalachia  com- 
munities unable  to  supply  matching 
fvmds.  Federal  portion  may  not  be  in- 
creased above  80  percent  of  cost  and 
only  those  grant-in-aid  programs  pro- 
viding funds  for  land  acquisition,  con- 
sti-uction  and  equipment  programs  may 
receive  supplemental  funds. 

Twelfth.  Defines  local  units  to  which 
Commission  will  give  assistance  through 
the  State  government.  Local  develop- 
ment districts  will  be  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions certified  by  the  State  as  having 
responsibility  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  counties  or  other  specified  areas. 
Thirteenth.  Authorizes  $5.5  million  in 
grants  to  public  or  private  organizations 
for  research  or  demonstration  projects 
to  further  purposes  of  act;  and  to  local 
development  districts  to  cover  adminis- 
trative expenses — limited  to  3  years  and 
75  percent  of  expenses  for  any  single 
district. 

Fourteenth.  Provides  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  act  on  July  1,  1971. 


"Why  Is  Congress  called  to  this  point 
of  discussion  in  a  nation  heralded  all 
over  the  world  as  the  land  of  plenty  and 
uncounted  wealth  and  opportunity? 

The  answer  is  not  a  simple  one.  To 
understand  our  dilemma  we  must  recog- 
nize that  we  have  the  poor  amidst 
prosperity. 

Lingering  poverty  in  the  shadow  of 
imrivaled  aflSuence  is  the  painful  para- 
dox of  American  life  today.  In  a  single 
generation,  the  richest  coimtry  on  earth 
has  banished  the  bleak  specter  of  "The 
Grapes  of  Wrath"  with  the  gilded  fan- 
tasy of  "The  Beverly  HillbilUes."  But 
reality  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
American  dream. 

Coming  from  Permsylvania,  one  of  the 
States  within  the  confines  of  Appalachia, 
the  cold  facts  always  disclose  the  close 
association  between  coal  and  the  prob- 
lems of  Appalachia. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
in  its  report  on  H.R.  11946,  recognized 
that  coal  is  the  "single  largest  resource 
and  industry  in  all  of  Appalachia"  and 
made  this  recommendation: 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments 
should,  as  a  part  of  the  general  a,ttack  on 
poverty  In  Appalachia,  do  everything  within 
their  power  consistent  with  a  free  market 
for  fuel  to  encourage  the  production  of  bi- 
tuminous coal. 

The  Senate  Public  ^Vorks  Committee 
report  on  S.  7828,  made  this  statement: 

Coal  remains  the  single  largest  resource  of 
the  region,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  development  of  the  area  that  there  be 
opened  new  markets  for  coal.  It  is  the  intent 
of  this  committee  that  the  (Appalachian 
Regional)  Commission  should  include  within 
its  efforts  the  study  of  the  development  of 
such  new  markets. 

Many  of  the  problems  which  beset  the 
coal  industry — excessive  imports  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil,  Goverrmient  subsidy  for 
nuclear  power  to  compete  against  coal  in 
the  electric  utility  market  and  sale  of 
natural  gas  at  dump  prices  during  off 
peak  demand  periods — cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  this  legislation.  But  we  urgfe 
you  to  keep  in  mind  when  these  matters 
are  before  the  Congress  that  whatever 
might  be  done  in  this  legislation  to  as- 
sist Appalachia  could  be  more  than  off- 
set by  continued  Govei-nment  policies  on 
residual  oil  imports,  subsidization  of 
civilian  nuclear  power  and  dump  sales 
of  natural  gas. 

Not  long  ago  the  following  statement 
was  made  by  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor : 

We  have  got  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  release  the  private  economy  to  produce 
more  jobs.  The  Govenmient  is  not  going 
to  solve  ithe  unemployment  problem.  Pri- 
vate industry  must  do  so,  although  the  Gov- 
ernment can  assist  by  creating  conditions 
and  a  climate  to  encourage  private  industry. 

As  the  abov/ quotation  from  Secretary 
Wirtz  makes/clear,  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  must  take  the  lead  in  cre- 
ating these[  urgently  needed  new  jobs. 
Expansion  pf  coal  production  is  one  way 
men  could  be  put  back  to  work  without 
multi-million-dollar  Government  proj- 
ects. 

Coal  is  the  single  largest  resource  and 
industry  in  Appalachia.  Despite  the  re- 
duction of  employment  in  recent  years 
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due  to  a  combination  of  shrinking  mar- 
kets and  automation  of  mining  opera- 
tions, the  production  of  coal  still  pro- 
vides, as  of  1963.  126,000  well  paid,  stable 
jobs  in  the  area,  and  its  transportation 
provides  full-time  employment  for 
70.000  workers. 

Coal  has  gone  through  a  difficult 
transition  period.  The  industry  now  ap- 
pears to  have  turned  the  corner.  Pro- 
duction is  increasing  slowly  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  productivity,  which  has  pre- 
vented employment  from  matching  in- 
creases in  production,  is  leveling  off. 
Many  mines  are  operating  at,  or  near, 
canacity. 

Any  reasonably  large  increase  in  coal 
production  would  now  provide  many  ad- 
ditional high-paid,  stable  jobs  for  the 
already  trained  work  force  of  Appalachia, 
as  well  as  substantial  additions  to  the 
incomes  of  those  now  employed  on  less 
than  full-time  basis. 

Other  benefits  would  accrue  to  Appa- 
lachia as  the  result  of  100  million  tons  of 
increased  coal  production. 

An  additional  $40  million  annually 
would  be  paid  into  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Welfare  Fund,  to  finance  re- 
tirement benefits  for  retired  workers. 

An  estimated  $10  per  ton  of  annual 
capacity  would  have  to  be  spent  by  coal 
companies  to  build  needed  new  produc- 
tion facilities. 

Railroads  would  have  to  spend  $1,295,- 
600,000  for  new  facilities  and  rolling 
stock,  much  of  it  in  Appalachia.  For 
example,  one  of  the  largest  coal-carrying 
railroads  recently  announced  plans  to 
build  1.500  95-ton  hopper  cars  in  its  own 
Roanoke  shop,  thus  assuring  employment 
for  600  persons  for  1  full  year,  and  an- 
other is  now  contemplating  an  expendi- 
ture of  $80  million  for  coal  transporta- 
tion eqiiipment. 

Economists  say  that  each  mine  job 
creates    at    least    two    additional    jobs. 
Thus,  increased  coal  production  of  100 
million  tons  would  mean  64,000  new  jobs,, 
in  unrelated  business  fields. 

The  entire  economy  of  Appalachia 
would  benefit.  The  $297  million  in  wages 
paid  to  miners  and  railroad  workers 
would  turn  over  three  times  as  it  works 
its  way  through  the  channels  of  com- 
merce, thus  creating  jobs  and  income  in 
all  types  of  businesses. 

Expansion  of  coal  production  by  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  amount  than  now 
seems  feasible  is  not  an  idle  dream.  It 
can  be  accomplished  without  massive 
Goverrunent  expenditures  or  without  in- 
jecting the  Government  into  activities 
which  should  remain  the  province  of 
private  enterprise. 

The  primary  need  is  for  the  creation 
of  a  climate  in  which  the  coal  industry 
can  have  reasonable  expectation  of 
growth.  At  present,  several  key  Gov- 
ernment policies-Inhibit,  rather  than  en- 
courage, the  growth  of  coal  markets  and 
coal  production. 

Such  policies  create  uncertainties 
about  the  future.  They  contribute  to 
unstable  conditions  which  discourage  in- 
vestments in  new  mines  and  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

What  is  needed  are  policies  that  will 
give  coal  an  opportunity  to  compete  for 
a  fair  share  of  the  growth  market  for 


fuel  and  will  provide  an  incentive  to  make 
long  term  job-producing  investments. 

One  conclusion  is  inescapable:  With- 
out spending  one  dime  or  distorting  in 
any  way  a  free  market  for  fuel,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  shift  its  policies  to  en- 
courage coal  production  rather  than  to 
discourage  it  as  at  present.  And,  tliis 
added  coal  production  will  create  new 
jobs  and  more  dollar  income,  thus  stim- 
ulating the  entire  economy  of  Appa- 
lachia. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  again  I  say  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  support  of  H.R.  11946,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1964. 

The  program  authorized  in  this  bill  will 
serve  an  urgently  needed  puipose.  It 
provides  the  vehicle  through  which  the 
government  at  all  levels — local,  State, 
and  Federal — can  work  together,  along 
with  local  and  regional  organizations,  in 
making  a  start  on  the  economic  rehabili- 
tation of  this  large  and  important  area. 

The  programs  which  this  legislation 
would  authorize  will  not,  of  course,  re- 
sult in  the  overnight  rehabilitation  of  the 
region.  This  will  take  time  and  much 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  from  throughout  Appalachia. 
The  important  thing  about  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  a  start  is  being  made. 

My  only  objection  to  the  legislation  is 
that  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  think  it 
should  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  ex- 
panded coal  production  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  the  economic  revitalization  of  the  area. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  in  its  report,  took 
notice  of  the  importance  of  coal  to  the 
region. 

In  any  real  permanent  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Appalachia  attention  must  be 
directed    toward    bituminous   coal — 

The  committee  report  states. 
And  the  report  makes  this  significant 
statement : 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments  should, 
^as  a  part  of  the  general  attack  on  poverty 
"in  Appalachia,  do  everything  In  their  power 
consistent  with  a  free  market  for  fuel  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  bituminous  coal. 

There  are  sound  reasons  why  the  com- 
mittee report  went  on  record  in  favor  of 
expanded  coal  production. 

Coal  is  the  largest  single  resource  and 
industry  in  all  of  Appalachia,  as  the  re-* 
port  makes  clear,  and  even  today,  after 
the  coal  industry  has  gone  through  a 
dififlcult  and  trying  period  of  automation 
and  readjustments,  it  still  provides  196,- 
000  coal  production  and  transportation 
jobs,  with  a  payroll  of  about  $1  billion  a 
year. 

But  more  significantly,  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish through  this  legislation,  is  what  ex- 
panded coal  production  can  mean  in 
terms  of  new  and  added  jobs  and  pay- 
rolls for,Appalachia. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  coal  industry  has  reached  a  peak 
of  productivity  per  worker  which  is  now 
beginning  to  level  off.  This  means  that 
further  increases  in  coal  production  will 
have  to  come,  for  the  most  part,  from 
added  workers  and  not  from  a  stepp>ed- 
up  daily  output. 

The  Public  Works  Copmiittee  in  its  re- 
port on  this  legislation,  recognized  that 


increased  coal  production  would  mean 
more  jobs  and  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  the 
entire  economy  of  Appalachia. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  cannot 
deal  with  the  problems  which  more  than 
anything  else  are  today  impeding  an  ex- 
pansion of  coal  production  in  Appalachia, 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  imported 
residual  fuel  oil.  This  waste  product, 
produced  abroad,  is  sold  almost  exclu^ 
sively  in  east  coast  markets  where  Ap- 
palachia  has  historically  found  its  major 
outlets. 

Residual  fuel  oil  imports  must  be  sta- 
bilized before  the  full  potential  of  ex- 
panded coal  production  is  realized  in  Ap- 
palachia. Just  how  large  that  potential 
is  can  be  seen  from  estimates  that  in 
the  next  10  years  east  coast  utilities  will 
burn  an  additional  amount  of  fuel  equal 
to  63  million  tons  of  coal. 

With  stabilized  oil  imports,  which  will 
prevent  the  foreign  fuel  from  completely 
taking  over  the  east  coast  fuel  market, 
coal  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  win- 
ning this  market. 

What  would  additional  coal  produc- 
tion of  63  milhon  tons  annually  mean  to 
Appalachia? 

It  would  mean  30,000  new  jobs  for 
miners  and  railroad  workers. 

It  would  mean  an  added  direct  pay- 
roll of  some  $200  million  a  year. 

It  would  mean  the  creation  of  thou- 
sands of  other  jobs  as  this  huge  payroll 
and  capital  expenditures  work  their  way 
through  the  channels  of  commerce  of 
the  area. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of 
this  could  be  achieved  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  one  dollar  of  Government 
fvmds. 

All  that  is  needed  is  the  stabilization 
of  residual  oil  imports  at  or  near  current 
levels,  with  assurances  that  this  level 
will  be  continued.  There  is  legislation 
introduced  or  endorsed  by  200  Members 
of  both  Houses  to  achieve  this  purpose 
and  I  regret  that  it  cannot  be  taken  up 
at  this  session  as  a  supplement  to  this 
Appalachian  recovery  bill.  The  two 
pieces  of  legislation  complement  and  sup- 
plement each  other.  I  am  fearful  that 
the  program  we  pass  today  will  not  be 
nearly  as  effective  as  it  would  be  if  we 
were  to  pass  both  of  them  in  one  pack- 
age. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  residual  fuel  oil 
import  problem  and  the  role  excessive 
imports  play  in  checking  and  retarding 
coal  production  in  Appalachia.  This  is 
a  problem  which  must  be  faced— and 
soon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  another  Government  policy 
which  is  operating  to  prevent  the  coal 
industry  from  achieving  its  full  potential 
for  expanded  production  and,  thereby, 
create  new  jobs  and  payrolls  where  they 
are  most  urgently  needed.  As  is  the  case 
with  residual  fuel  oil  imports,  this  prob- 
lem cannot  be  corrected  in  this  legisla- 
tion, but  it  is  important  enough  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  refer  to  present  policy  relating  to  the 
development  of  civilian  nuclear  power. 

What  the  Government  is  doing  is  to 
finance  and  subsidize  the  creation  of  an 
industry  to  compete  in  coal's  principal 
market— electric  utilities. 
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Nuclear  power  is  today  a  reality.  It 
can  compete  with  coal-produced  elec- 
tricity in  many  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Many  of  us  in  this  House  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Government  to 
step  out  of  the  picture  and  turn  the  job 
over  to  private  enterprise.  I  refer  to 
those  reactor  concepts  which  have  been 
developed  to  a  point  of  practical  value. 
Utilities  are  wilhng  to  build  them  and 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  are 
wiUing  to  manufacture  them  for  a  set 
price.  So  I  say— let  these  private  indus- 
tries do  the  job.  There  is  no  reason  for 
the  Government  to  spend  time  and 
money  in  encouraging  the  building  of 
large  converter  reactors  which  have  al- 
ready been  proven. 

The  Government  stiU  has  a  vital  and 
important  role  to  play,  and  that  is  in 
developing  new  concepts  and  new  ideas, 
such  as  the  fast  breeder  atomic  reactor — 
one  that  will  produce  more  energy  than 
it  consumes.  The  fast  breeder  is  the  key 
that  may  some  day  unlock  vast  potential 
sources  of  energy  for  the  Nation.  The 
Government  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
spending  money  on  such  research  activi- 
ties but  it  cannot  justify  continued 
spending  on  reactor  concepts  which  have 
already  been  proven.     1 1 

What  I  am  really  airing  is  that  coal 
be  given  competitive  equality  with  nu- 
clear fuel  under  om*  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  recent  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion calling  for  private  ownership  of  nu- 
clear fuel  was  a  step  in  this  direction. 
The  next  step  is  for  the  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  restricting  future  Govern- 
ment activity  to  the  advanced  concepts — 
such  as  the  fast  breeder  reactor — and  to 
turn  over  the  remainder  of  our  success- 
ful and  "going"  civiUan  nuclear  power 
program  to  private  industry. 

Policy  changes  in  both  of  these  areas — 
imported  residual  oil  and  nuclear  power 
could  have  a  profound  effect  upon  coal 
and  future  job  opportunities  for  Appa- 
lachian residents  and  I  hope  that  during 
the  next  session  legislation  such  as  I 
have  discussed  will  be  taken  up  early. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill  before  us  today  as  a 
start  toward  a  better  and  more  meaning- 
ful life  for  the  people  of  Appalachia. 
►  Implead  for  the  support  of  the  House 
Members  today  simply  because  this  pro- 
gram will  help  my  State  to  help  itself. 
We  do  not  ask  for  a  handout  or  a  take- 
over by  the  Federal  Government  of  our 
responsibilities  and  obligations  but  rather 
we  ask  only  for  Federal  aid  in  doing  a 
job  we  are  trying  to  do  for  ourselves  to 
the  limit  of  our  ability. 

Our  State  leaders,  including  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pre- 
sented to  the  President  the  problems 
peculiar  to  our  State*  and  received  the 
President's  pledge  of  siupport  in  the  form 
of  a  special  addition  of  $10,600,000  for 
coal  producing  areas. 

If  Congress  agrees,  the  money  would 
be  used  to  begin  a  lO-year  program  esti- 
mated to  cost  $436.25  million  in  Penn- 
sylvania alone.  Duriji>g  the  next  fiscal 
year,  it  would  provide]', 

First,  $1.07  million  to  help  prevent  sur- 
face cave-ins  by  fiushing  fill  material 
into  abandoned  coal  mines  now  in  danger 
of  collapsing.    Total  (fost:  $35  million. 


Second,  $3  million  for  control  of  un- 
derground mine  fires.  Total  cost:  $9 
million. 

Third,  $2.4  million  for  refilling  and  re- 
forestation of  abandoned  strip  mines. 
Total  cost:  $109  million. 

Fourth,  $2.15  million  to  eliminate  both 
burning  and  nonbuming  culm  piles. 
Total  cost:  $30.25  million. 

Fifth,  $1  million  to  eliminate  water 
pollution  caused  by  mine  drainage. 
Total  cost:  $253  million. 

For  some  idea  of  the  critical  nature  of 
all  five  problems,  and  what  Pennsylvania 
already  is  doing  about  it — the  following 
should  explain  the  situation  clearly: 

Pennsylvania's  210,000  acres  of  strip 
mine  pits — abandoned  before  the  1963 
legislature  required  operators  to  backfill 
in  the  interests  of  good  (Jonservation — 
are  ugly. 

They  repel  tourists,  keep  industry 
away.  In  addition,  they  are  a  source  of 
acid  drainage  which  pollutes  streams,  and 
a  waste  of  what  could  become  valuable 
land  resources,  both  recreational  and 
industrial. 

Today,  fortified  by  the  strongest  strip 
mine  control  legislation  in  the  Nation, 
Pennsylvania  is  spending  $500,000  armu- 
ally  in  rehabilitation  of  these  areas 
through  both  backfilling  and  reforesta- 
tion. 

At  an  estimated  cost  of  $500  per  acre 
in  the  anthracite  fields— $480  in  the  bi- 
tuminous area — this  means  that  nearly 
1,000  acres  are  now  being  restored  each 
year  by  the  State  on  its  own. 

If,  however.  Federal  funds  are  made 
available  by  Congress  under  the  Appa- 
lachia program,  the  job  could  be  done 
five  times  as  fast.  Immediate  impact:  A 
boost  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  acres  in  the 
total  to  be  rehabilitated  during  fiscal 
1964-65. 

Currently,  27  imderground  mine  fires 
are  burning  in  Pennsylvania — endanger- 
ing hiunan  life,  destroying  surface  prop- 
erty, and  driving  industry  away  from  the 
hard-hit  coal  regions. 

Since  1953.  some  45  other  fires  have 
been  extinguished  at  a  cost  of  $250,000 
armually  in  State  funds,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $150,000  a  year  from  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  Of  these  35  were  in  the 
bituminous  area,  10  in  the  anthracite. 

Today,  a  major  urban  renewal  project 
is  underway  in  Carbondale  where  more 
than  404  families  in  a  100-acre  area  have 
been  affected  by  a  major  underground 
mine  fire.  Several  persons  died  from 
carbon  monoxide  seepage,  homes  were 
tipped,  streets  cracked — and  clearance 
and  redevelopment  of  the  entire  area  is 
necessai-y  before  the  fire  itself  can  be 
extinguished. 

At  Laurel  Run,  an  underground 
mine  fire  that  has  been  buriung  for 
50  years  threatens  181  homes,  parts  of 
Wilkes-Barre  Township  and  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre  itself.  A  24-hour  patrol 
of  the  area  is  underway  to  constantly 
checllfc against  lethal  gases,  and  the  ur- 
ban renewal  formula  again  will  be  used 
to  evacuate  residents,  clear  the  area,  put 
out  the  fire  and  rehabilitate  the  land. 
Inclusion  of  the  additional  $3  million 
allocation  in  the  Appalachia  program  at 
the  request  of  Governor  Scranton  means 
that  the  problem  can  be  attacked  in  oth- 


er areas  where  the  fires  are  fully  as  dan- 
gerous, if  less  dramatic  than  those. 

A  major  factor  which  has  deterred  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  Permsylvania's 
coal  regions  is  the  danger  of  surface  sub- 
sidence above  abandoned  coal  mines. 

Because  of  this,  the  surface  gives  way, 
buildings  collapse,  water  and  sewer  lines 
are  destroyed  and  families  forced  to  flee 
their  homes.  Industry,  which  could  take 
up  some  of  the  unemployment  slack, 
shuns  such  areas. 

Since  1953,  Pennsylvania  already  has 
treated  49  such  areas  in  the  bituminous 
fields  by  flushing  fill  material  back  into 
mines  in  danger  of  collapse.  Eight  sim- 
ilar areas  have  been  completed  in  the 
anthracite  fields. 

But  much  still  remains  to  be  done — 
including  Federal  approval  of  Governor 
Scranton's  suggestion  that  areas  threat- 
ened by  mine  subsidence  be  made  eligi- 
ble for  urban  renewal.  Such  a  concept 
also  would  permit  payment  of  precave 
value  in  urban  renewal  purchases  from 
homeowners  whose  properties  are  ac- 
tually damaged  by  mine  caves. 

Presidential  approval  already  has  been 
given  to  a  requested  $1  million  added 
appropriation  to  continue  preventive 
measures  on  a  long-range  basis — 
as  well  as  an  additional  $700,000  to 
be  used  in  urban  renewal  projects. 
Congressional  approval  would  step  up 
Permsylvania's  own  fight  on  mine  sub- 
sidence in  7  areas  still  remaining  to  be 
treated  in  the  bitiuninous  fields,  plus 
35  others  in  the  hard  coal  regions, 
including  an  even  dozen  in  the  city  of 
Scranton  alone. 

Long  deplored  by  Permsylvania  out- 
doorsmen  and  conservationists  as  the 
major  disease  that  has  killed  some  2,000 
miles  of  State  streams,  acid  mine  drain- 
age can  be  cured — at  a  cost  of  $253  mil- 
lion. 

Currently,  Pennsylvania  is  spending 
$55,000  aimually  on  basic  and  applied 
research  for  the  prevention  of  stream 
pollution  from  mine  acids,  iron  and  sil- 
tation  to  make  the  water  again  fit  for 
both  recreational  and  industrial  use. 

But  action  programs  to  both  seal  off 
abandoned  mines  and  build  effective 
plants  and  processes  to  ehminate  or 
treat  acid  mine  drainage  also  are  needed. 
To  this  end,  the  coal  industry  itself 
has  contributed  $50,000— and  the  legis- 
lature currently  is  considering  an  ap- 
propriation of  another  $100,000 — to- 
ward construction  of  a  pilot  plant  to  do 
the  job. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Appalachia 
report  already  contemplates  research 
activities  towards  more  economical 
methods  of  reducing  acid  mine  drain- 
age, President  Johnson  already  has  ap- 
proved Governor  Scranton's  personal 
appeal  for  $1  million  to  begin  practical 
antipollution  measures  now. 

Congressional  approval — as  a  part  of 
the  overall  program  aimed  at  restoring 
prosperity  to  the  entire  Appalachia  re- 
gion-^means  that  Pennsylvania  can 
move  speedily  ahead  on  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  cure  already  in  progress. 

Both  Permsylvania's  anthracite  and 
bituminous  areas  are  dotted  with  hun- 
dreds of  burning  and  nonbm-ning  culm 
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piles  and  other  spoil  banks  of  the  min- 
ing industry. 

At  best,  all  are  unsightly,  discourage 
job-creating  industry  from  locating  in 
the  area,  use  up  needed  land  and,  when 
ignited,  form  a  serious  air  pollution 
health  menace.  Current  count:  117 
burning  the  bituminous,  25  in  the  an- 
thracite areas,  plus  uncounted  hundreds 
of  nonbuming  refuse  banks. 

Currently,  the  legislature  has  appro- 
priated $325,000  to  be  used  on  burning 
banks,  $200,000  of  it  to  remove  "hot 
spots"  and  the  balance — to  be  matched 
by  Federal  funds — to  design,  construct, 
and  operate  a  pilot  plan  for  elimination 
of  air  pollution. 

In  addition,  the  legislature  is  currently 
considering  a  bill  appropriating  $400,000 
to  design,  construct,  and  operate  a  clean- 
ing plant  to  process  nonburning  refuse, 
banks  to  extract  both  low-grade  fuel  and 
high-grade  nonburning  refuse  to  be  used 
as  underground  fill  to  prevent  mine  sub- 
sidence. 

Actual  production  of  the  latter  mate- 
rial already  is  going  on  through  use  of  a 
new,  $100,000  portable  crushing  and 
screening  plant,  and  the  State  already 
has  made  plans  to  buy  another.  Both 
will  be  paid  for  from  Federal-State  funds 
on  a  1-to-l  matching  basis. 

Congressional  approval  of  $2.15  million 
through  the  Appalachia  program  will 
mean  that  Pennsylvania  not  only  can 
begin  a  detailed  survey  for  planned  ac- 
tion but  actually  spend  $2  million  of  it 
on  removal  of  both  burning  and  non- 
burning  culm  banks  In  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  local  area  news- 
papers have  covered  this  great  effort. 

I  believe  the  following  special  reports 
will  help  to  completely  dispel  every  doubt 
as  to  the  need  for  this  legislation: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb. 

12,  1965] 

Poverty  in  Appalachia 

( By  Haynes  Johnson ) 

Uniontown,  Pa. — By  every  standard,  this 
town  near  the  West  Virginia  border  and 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  is  in  economic  trouble. 

It  is  the  old  gateway  to  the  West,  the  place 
where  the  western  range  of  the  Appalachians 
breaks  and  slopes  toward  the  valley  and  the 
Monongahela  River  beyond. 

It  is  also  the  seat  of  Pennsylvania's  most 
depressed  county,  Fayette. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Fayette  County 
has  had  a  higher  proportion  of  people  out 
of  work  than  any  other  labor  market  in  the 
State. 

Only  a  handful  of  areas  in  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  such  a  bleak 
record. 

From  1957  to  1961.  one  out  of  every  five 
workers  was  unemployed.  Today,  more  than 
14  percent  of  the  work  force  is  still  unem- 
ployed. Population  has  declined  and  half 
of  the  families  earn  less  than  $4,200  a  year. 

These  statistics  sound  familiar  to  anyone 
who  knows  Appalachia.  Yet  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  what  is  happening  here  lies  In 
another  direction:  Uniontown  and  Fayette 
County  have  refused  to  give  up.  They  are 
fighting  back,  and  the  atmosphere  Is  one  of 
guarded  optimism. 

OFFICIAL  IS  OPTIMISTIC 

"Oh,  there's  no  question  that  we  hit  the 
bottom  a  year  ago."  said  Frank  A.  Gradler, 
director  of  the  Fayette  County  Development 
Council.  "We  can't  go  any  lower  than  that. 
But  I  think  we've  got  a  pretty  good  record 
when  you  look  at  the  picture. 


"You  know,  wa're  always  held  up  as  an 
example  of  a  depressed  area.  Well,  we  don't 
use  that  word.  We're  not  depressed.  Sure, 
we're  distressed.  Why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  so  many  studies  that  it's 
pitful — and  they  never  have  any  answers. 
They're  still  making  them. 

"We  don't  study  the  studies  too  much. 
We  know  what  the  problems  are  and  we're 
doing  something  about  them." 

What  is  being  done  is  heartening  for  Ap- 
palachia. On  local  initiative  and  leadership 
since  1958,  11  companies  have  located  in  the 
county,  resulting  in  capital  expenditures  of 
$4.3  million.  Financing  has  been  provided  by 
local  banks,  local  development  corporations 
and  the  State's  industrial  development  au- 
thority. None  of  the  financing  came  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  has  been  accomplished  principally 
because  the  community  leaders,  spearheaded 
by  those  in  Uniontown,  decided  to  approach 
their  problems  on  a  countywide  basis.  In 
the  past,  the  19  townships  within  the 
county  were  Jealous  of  their  prerogatives  and 
suspicious  of  their  neighboring  communities. 
That  all  changed  in  1954. 

CRE.\TED  OWN  COXTNCIL 

In  that  year,  the  county  leaders  agreed  to 
raise  $100,000  for  a  4-year  attack  on  the  joint 
problems  of  the  area.  The  result  was  the 
creation  of  the  county  development  council, 
which  continues  to  function  aggressively  to- 
day. 

The  history  of  Uniontown  Is  a  recurring 
theme  of  Appalachia;  everything  here  cen- 
tered around  coal.  Coal  was  king,  and  no 
one  could  foresee  the  day  when  it  would  not 
reign.  For  years  the  mines  employed  22,000 
men.  "Then  along  came  the  war,"  one  man 
recalled,  "and  they  dug  every  bit  of  coal — 
and  dug  it  fast.     As  a  result  it  was  depleted." 

From  1946  on,  Fayette  County  was  on  the 
skids,  with  the  coal  decline  greasing  the  way. 
Mine  employmei*  plummeted.  Today  no 
mines  are  open  in  the  county  and  the  hills 
bear  the  scars  of  the  last  attempts  to  extract 
coal — the  mark  of  the  strip  miners.  Con- 
sequently, the  miners  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  unemployed. 

"We  can't  point  to  anything  that  coal 
bought  for  this  area,"  an  old  teacher  said, 
bitterly.  "The  coal  companies  took  the  mon- 
ey out,  and  those  who  made  the  money  gave 
it  to  the  children  and  they  went  to  New 
York  a  long  time  ago." 

Now  the  county  Is  trying  to  reconstruct  it- 
self without  the  economic  standard  of  the 
past. 

STEADY   GROWTH  SEEN 

In  Its  battle  against  economic  extinction, 
the  leaders  are  practical  and  realistic. 

"I  can't  see  that  we're  going  to  have  any 
spectacular  growth  or  boom."  said  Mr.  Grad- 
ler. "But  I  do  think  we'll  have  a  steady 
growth.  That  doesn't  mean  that  we're  going 
to  be  able  to  support  190,000  people  as  we 
had  in  1950. 

"You've  got  to  remember  this  about  Fay- 
ette County.  Look  at  that  map  over  there. 
Half  of  the  county  is  In  the  mountains.  That 
can  only  be  developed  as  a  recreational  area. 
We've  got  the  history:  this  is  where  Wash- 
ington and  Braddock  fought.  That's  part 
of  our  future,  and  we  are  very  desirably 
located  for  it.  Route  40  from  Baltimore  goes 
right  through  us.  Pittsburgh  is  45  mUes 
to  the  north  and  now  we're  building  a  four- 
lane  highway  to  link  up  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Tiirnpike. 

"Recreation  and  industrial  development  is 
going  to  save  us.   Nobody   here's  quitting." 

Mr.  Gradler  and  the  other  leaders  quickly 
pointed  out  that  their  problems  are  far  from 
solved,  however.  For  in  Fayette  County  can 
be  found  examples  of  one  of  America's  most 
tenacious  problems — the  problems  of  a  per- 
manent class  of  impoverished  people  whose 
very  manner  of  living  almost  defies  descrip- 
tion. These  are  the  people  who  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  living  on  relief  that  they 
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are  unconcerned  about  ever  getting  off.  Thev 
are  passing  on  their  habits  to  their  elm 
dren— and  to  their  grandchildren. 

MAJOR  PROBLEM  IS  CHILDREN 

Within  the  800  square  miles  of  Payette 
County  are  numerous  clusters  of  houses  and 
shacks,  both  high  In  the  hills  and  on  the 
rolling  countryside  below.  Here  they  are 
called  patches,  the  remnants  of  the  company 
towns  that  provided  the  wealth  for  the  area 

The  greatest  problem  lies  in  the  children 
who  live  in  those  patches. 

"We  have  children  who  come  from  homes 
where  their  parents  have  never  been  em- 
ployed In  their  lifetime,"  said  Harold  Riffle 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

"Unemployment  has  not  happened  here 
just  lately,  you  know;  it's  been  with  us  for  a 
long  time.  I'm  not  sure  they're  different 
from  other  children,  but  they've  certainly 
been  deprived  more,  and.  In  general,  they 
do  have  a  certain  attitude." 

A  teacher  who  works  with  such  children 
but  who  preferred  to  not  be  identified,  said 
of  those  students: 

"They  feel  this  way:  What's  the  use' 
They  get  married  as  soon  as  they  can,  and 
they  drop  out  as  soon  as  they  can.  Their  at- 
titude is  that  dad's  on  relief  and  has  never 
worked,  so  why  should  they?  And  also,  why 
should  they  bother  with  school?  And  so 
they  don't.  I  actually  know  of  a  case  of  a 
boy  who  got  a  Job  as  a  mechanic  and  whose 
father  made  him  quit,  because  it  made  the 
father  look  bad  for  being  out  of  work." 

Fayette  County  has  neither  the  money  nor 
the  manpower  nor  the  skills  to  do  anythli^ 
about  this  problem,  and  its  school  system 
at  the  moment  is  having  its  own  trouble  com- 
peting with  wealthier  communities  for 
teachers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  patches  continue  to 
create  and  perpetuate  their  problems.  Brier 
Hill  is  such  a  place  and  such  a  problem.  It 
lies  10  miles  to  the  west  of  Uniontown  off 
Route  40,  a  collection  of  black,  two-story 
shacks  lining  a  muddy  back  road. 

Brier  Hill  is  typical.  This  reporter  did  not 
visit  It  to  single  out  its  inhabitants  or  to 
draw  a  sensational  sketch  of  poverty.  But 
he  can  say  that  it  eclipses  the  most  squalid 
slums  of  the  Negro  sections  of  Washington. 
Brier  Hill  is  white.  To  visit  it  is  to  expe- 
rience the  degradation  of  the  spirit. 

The  door  to  the  first  house  was  opened  by  a 
fat  middle-aged  woman  who  answered,  "No, 
I  burled  him  Thursday,"  when  asked  If  her 
husband  were  home. 

Inside  were  a  sandy-haired  man,  age  20, 
his  wife,  23,  and  their  two  children,  5,  and 
14  months.  "There  Just  ain't  no  employ- 
ment," he  said,  standing  in  front  of  the  coal 
stove,  "I've  been  lookin'  but  there  ain't  any," 
A  tattered  copy  of  "Romantic  Love"  maga- 
zine was  on  the  living  room  floor.  The  fur- 
niture was  broken  down,  the  dishes  were 
piled  high  in  the  kitchen.  The  baby  was 
naked  and  dirty. 

On  one  wall  was  a  color  photograph  of 
John  F.  Kennedy:  on  another  a  drawing  of 
Jesus  praying.  "No,  I  ain't  been  in  church 
in  I  don't  know  how  long,"  the  man  said. 

Asked  when  he  had  last  looked  for  work, 
he  replied:  "Well,  you  can't  look  in  this 
weather."  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sunny  day  and 
in  Uniontown  some  people  had  said  it  felt 
like  spring  coming  op. 

NO     HOT    WATER 

The  house  has  no  hot  water.  There  Is 
an  outhouse.  For  their  4  rooms,  the  family 
pays  $30  a  month  rent.  Every  2  weeks  they 
receive  $68.60  from  the  State  for  relief  pay- 
ments. And  every  2  weeks  they  receive  $27 
in  Government  food  stamps,  enabling  them 
to  purchase  food  from  local  merchants. 
They  are  not  starving.  They  think  their 
debts  are  somewhere  around  $1,300. 

The  father  of  the  man  who  heads  the 
household  was  a  coal  miner  who  lost  his  leg 
and  who  has  been  living  on  a  pension  and 
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relief  ever  since.  The  young  man  himself 
completed  the  eighth  grade.  Today,  he  has 
no  livelihood.  In  all  fairness,  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  concerned.    Neither  does  his  wife. 

It  was  the  same  situation  next  door.  The 
Bian  there  is  30  and  is  from  West  Virginia. 
He  has  not  been  employed  for  5  years.  "I 
been  hunting  work,"  he  said  waving  a  copy 
of  "Barge  Girl,"  a  paperback  book.  "But  I 
might  just  as  well  stay  here." 

He  has  five  children  ranging  In  age  from 
2  to  7.  His  wife  is  pregnant  and  "expect- 
ing anytime."  She  said  Bhe  thought  she  was 
carrying  twins,  "  'cause  you  can  tell."  The 
husband  left  school  after  the  fifth  grade. 

His  father,  too,  was  a  coal  miner.  "Father, 
see.  he  shot  himself  2  years  ago  last  Novem- 
ber with  a  .22.  Nobody  knows  why.  His 
father  was  a  coal  miner  before  him." 

The  family  says  it  eats  "pretty  good" 
through  welfare  payments  and  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  man  of  the  house  says 
he  thinks  the  future  looks  better,  too,  "from 
what  I  hear." 

So  does  Fayette  Couiaty,  despite  its  Brier 
Hill  patches. 


(From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C., 
Feb. 11, 1964] 
Poverty  in  Appalachia — Johnstown,  Pa. 
Almost  every  schoolboy  can  tell  you  what 
happened  here  In  1889,  when  a  great  flood 
virtually  destroyed  this  city  and  took  nearly 
3,000  lives. 

They  rebuilt  Johnstown  and  then  In  1936, 
disaster  struck  again. 

Since  then,  they've  sjpent  millions  widen- 
ing and  deepening  river  channels  and  build- 
ing canal  walls.  And  today,  Johnstown,  a 
city  of  about  55,000,  is  free  from  the  ravages 
of  the  waters  that  swept  the  Conemaugh  and 
Stoney  Creek  Valleys. 

Yet,  a  cruel  joke  goes,  about  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  to  save  Johnstown  now  is  have 
another  flood  and  start  all  over  again. 

Unfair  as  it  may  be,  it  is  one  of  many 
mordant  Appalachian  Jokes.  All  of  them  re- 
flect some  of  the  viewpoints  about  regions 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama  where  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  struggling  to  exist. 
They  help  to  explain  why  Appalachia  is  a  key 
target  in  President  Johnson's  campaign 
against  poverty.  "Ifa  a  pretty  picture  to 
draw  a  line  of  mountains  and  say  that  every- 
thing within  It  Is  destitute,"  says  C.  W.  (Bill) 
Dressier,  associate  editor  of  the  Tribune- 
Democrat  here.  "That's  what  they  are  doing 
with  Appalachia.  There  isn't  any  such  place. 
It  doesn't  exist,  except  as  a  figure  of  speech. 
We  people  who  live  hjere  think  it's  ridicu- 
lous." ' 

Mr.  Dressier  and  others  understandably 
dislike  seeing  their  dty  and  section  por- 
trayed unfavorably.  Nevertheless,  the  evi- 
dence Is  undisputable  that  the  towns  and 
cities  lying  along  the  mountain  ranges  are 
afflicted  with  common  problems. 

To  begin  to  understand  these  problems 
even  In  a  superficial  way,  one  must  take  the 
back  roads  away  from  the  superhighways, 
turnpikes,  chain  restaurants  and  motels. 

From  Renovo  and  Bltumln  in  the  forests 
of  north-central  Pennsylvania,  the  road  leads 
for  more  than  30  miles  across  the  snow-cov- 
ered mountains  and  down  to  the  towns  be- 
low. For  mile  after  mile  there  Is  discourag- 
ing sameness.  Only  the  names  are  different: 
Snow  Shoe,  Moshannon,  Drifting,  Grassflat, 
Hawk  Run,  Grampian,  Nanty  Glo. 

Through  a  dozen  main  streets  one  sees  the 
same  legion  halls.  Moose  lodges,  and  dismal 
store  fronts.  The  Industry  In  the  town 
varies:  In  some  it  Is  a  refractory  business;  In 
others  a  mill.  But  all  are  situated  near  the 
rail  tracks  and  always  above  them,  backed 
up  to  the  hills,  sit  the  same  unpalnted  clap- 
board houses  with  the  same  plastic-covered 
windows  and  doors. 

When  the  hills  break  and  the  orange  smoke 
drifts  up  from  the  valley,  the  steel  mills  of 
Johnstown  are  In  sight.     The  city  Itself  Is 


dotted  with  wooden  homes,  many  of  them 
dilapidated  survivors  of  the  1936  flood. 

While  newspaper  editors  such  as  Mr. 
Dressier,  and  Howard  Hill,  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  take  the  position  that  Johnstown 
Is  not  a  distressed  city,  others  here  do  not 
agree  with  them. 

"We  have  a  serious  problem  In  our  primary 
metals,"  says  Joseph  Casale,  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  of- 
fice. "Steel  is  now  working  at  about  80  per- 
cent of  capacity  and  any  industry  doing  that 
today  is  doing  pretty  well.  But  4  years  ago 
we  had  20,000  men  working  in  the  steel  mills. 
Today  it's  about  13,000  to  14,000. 

"With  all  the  tremendous  technological 
change  going  on,  we  still  look  for  this  situa- 
tion to  keep  declining.  So  these  people  who 
are  out  have  very  little  chance  of  being 
called  back.  They're  more  or  less  out  to 
pasture." 

MINE     .TOBS     down 

The  picture  In  coal  is  worse.  Eight  years 
ago  20,000  were  employed  In  the  mines  around 
Johnstown;   today  the  figure  is  6,700. 

"We  know,"  Mr.  Casale  continued,  "that 
for  the  last  5  years  better  than  14,000  em- 
ployable persons  have  left  our  labor  market 
area  in  Cambria  and  Somerset  Counties.  So 
all  you  find  In  these  towns  are  the  older  peo- 
ple. So  what's  left?  Most  of  the  people  who 
can  leave  have  left.  The  rest  are  using  up 
their  unemployment  compensation." 

This  illustrates  a  harsh  statistic:  Johns- 
town has  led  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  In- 
unemployment  compensation  payments  twice 
out  of  the  last  5  years.  Today  nearly  9 
percent  of  the  labor  force  is  unemployed  and 
the  payments  this  year  probably  will  run  as 
high  as  $8  million. 

Even  more  vexing  for  the  future  is  the 
prospect  of  finding  Jobs  for  high  school 
graduates.  Women  graduates  generally  can 
find  clerical  or  sales  jobs,  but  the  big  prob- 
lem is  for  men.  Some  30  percent  go  to  col- 
lege, another  15  percent  to  the  service  and 
more  than  40  percent  leave  Johnstown  en- 
tirely. Few  of  those  who  graduate  from  col- 
lege return  to  their  hometown,  depriving 
Johnstown  of  future  leadership. 


NO    OPPORTUNITY 

"I  have  to  say,"  Mr.  Casale  said,  "that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  these  people  here. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  these  boys." 

As  it  has  been  for  more  than  100  years, 
steel  Is  the  heart  of  Johnstown's  economy. 
In  this  city,  Bethlehem  Steel  Is  big  steel. 

Paradoxically,  the  steel  Industry  Is  doing 
better  now — but  not  its  workers.  They  are 
caught  in  the  same  technological  vise  as  the 
railroad  workers  in  Renovo.  To  compete 
more  efficiently,  the  steel  companies  have 
modernized  their  plants  and  are  able  to  in- 
crease their  production  with  better  equip- 
ment— and  less  men.  The  result  Is  layoffs 
and  bitter  Jokes  about  steel  showing  higher 
profits,  "Yeah,  they  laid  us  off,"  a  mlllworker 
says. 

For  those  who  do  work,  the  wages  are  high. 
But  for  the  past  4  years  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  layoffs.  Some  men  have  been 
out  of  work,  off  and  on,  for  as  long  as  2  years. 

WORKED    IN    NEW    JERSEY 

Take  Donald  Wllfong's  case  as  an  ex- 
ample. He's  38  years  old,  a  World  War  II 
veteran  who  has  been  in  the  mills  for  17 
years.  He  is  married  and  has  four  children. 
For  20  months  he  was  forced  to  go  to  New 
Jersey  to  find  work.  He  would  visit  his 
family  here  three  times  a  month.  Then  he 
was  called  back  by  the  Johnstown  mills.  He 
returned  to  protect  his  seniority. 

His  story  since  then  has  been  one  of 
layoffs  and  unemployment  compensation 
checks,  totaling  $64  a  week.  Now  he  is  down 
to  $40  a  week  and  has  two  more  checks  before 
his  payments  run  out. 

"On  $40  a  week  It's  impossible,"  he  says, 
"You  Just  can't  do  It." 


He  Is  not  eligible  for  the  surplus  food  pro- 
gram because  he  has  a  savings  account  of 
$1,600  for  his  son  for  college.  For  8  years  he 
has  been  building  it  up;  now  he  will  have  to 
start  drawing  on  It.  His  wife  supplements 
their  Income  by  sewing,  and  makes  all  the 
family  clothes. 

FEELS  HE   MUST  LEAVE 

Don  Wilfong  feels  he  has  to  leave  town. 
"I  hate  like  hell  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
country."  he  said.    "I  spent  17  years  building 
myself  up.     But  when  you're  out  of  work 
what  are  you  going  to  do? 

"The  thing  is  you  never  know  when  its 
going  to  happen  to  you.  That's  the  trouble. 
And  I'm  lucky  because  I  haven't  hit  40  yet. 
After  40  you're  really  out. 

"I've  got  a  possibility  of  a  laboring  Job  at 
$1.61  an  hour.  But  that'll  just  keep  the 
water  below  my  nose.  I  guess  I'm  going  to 
drown  anyway,  but  at  least.  I'm  still  breath- 
ing. It's  a  vicious  thing.  It's  a  dog  eat  dog, 
like  they  say.  If  you're  working  It's  a  re- 
cession. If  you're  laid  off  It's  a  depression. 
In  other  words,  everybody's  looking  out  for 
himself." 

Other  workers  are  even  more  bitter.  They, 
too,  are  talking  of  leaving.  "I've  got  two 
leads  In  my  pocket  right  now,"  one  said. 
"One's  In  Delaware  and  the  other  Is  In 
Jersey." 

MANY  BIDDING  FOR  INDUSTRIES 

Their  problem  Is  not  an  Isolated  one  In 
Appalachia.  Neither  is  Johnstown's.  The 
city  is  trying  to  attract  new  industry,  but  as 
a  prominent  businessman  who  asked  that  his 
name  be  withheld,  said:  "The  trouble  is  that 
for  every  industry  that  is  looking  to  locate 
there  are  150  towns  bidding  for  It." 

Then,  too,  because  steel  wages  are  high 
many  industries  are  reluctant  to  enter  an 
area  where  they  probably  will  have  to  pay 
more.  When  they  do  relocate,  they  may  head 
south  or  west. 

In  another  way  Johnstown  is  a  mirror  of 
the  times  of  an  Industrial  class  and  a  white- 
collar  class.  In  Johnstown  proper  many  of 
the  unemployed  and  unemployables  lives  In 
the  old  houses.  The  rest  live  a  thousand  feet 
above,  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  mills. 

On  the  crest  is  Woodmont,  an  area  of  mid- 
dle-class homes  and  executive  mansions.  "Ye 
Olde  Cotmtry  Club.  Private"  is  one  of  the 
flj-st  signs  the  visitor  sees  there. 

Johnstown  also  Is  a  city  where  one  meets 
the  union  oflSclals  in  a  large  oflBce  with  framed 
pictures  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Tlien  he  hears  the  union  leader 
outdo  the  chamber  of  commerce  In  extolling 
the  attractions  of  the  area.  The  union  man, 
who  is  on  many  business  and  charitable 
committees,  passes  out  travel  and  tourist 
literature. 

DON'T  WANT   HANDOUTS 

These  social  distinctions  are  not  lost  on  the 
men.  They  are.  as  the  people  of  this  region 
are  supposed  to  be,  extremely  proud,  both  of 
tbeh-  skills  and  of  their  area. 

"You  know,"  one  man  said.  "It's  funny, 
this  Johnstown.  We're  proud  people.  We 
don't  want  a  handout.  So  I  guess  come 
spring  my  family  and  I  are  heading  to 
Arizona." 

There  is  the  quintessence  of  Appalachla's 
dilemma:  It  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  men, 
but  it  Is  at  present  unable  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  stay. 

So  while  the  steel  mills  continue  to  fill  ttie 
valleys  with  the  orange  smoke  and  sulfur 
fumes,  many  men  who  want  nothing  more 
than  to  be  In  those  mills  are  packing  up  and 
moving  out. 

Mr.   BYRNE   of   Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 

word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  countless  counties 
throughout  the  Appalachian  area  today 
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are  watching  our  actions  here  in  the 
House  of  I^epresentatives. 

I  assure  you  that  all  of  us  in  Pennsyl- 
vania recognize  that  there  are  other 
areas  throughout  the  United  States  that 
have  similar  economic  problems  as  those 
of  Appalachia.  Today,  by  voting  for  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965,  we  will  be  giving  this  area  a  new 
lease  on  life  and  will  also  establish  re- 
development procedures  that  will  be  a 
model  for  future  regional  plans. 

This  bill  on  which  we  are  voting  is 
sound.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  great 
debate  during  lengthy  hearings  both  here 
in  the  House  and  over  in  the  Senate. 
This  legislation  has  been  tailored  to  meet 
specific  and  unique  economic  needs. 

Although  my  congressional  district 
does  not  benefit  directly  from  the  Ap- 
palachia bill.  I  cannot  join  those  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  preferential  treatment  for  a  cer- 
tain area.  The  only  way  to  solve  our 
overall  economic  problems  is  through 
increased  cooperation  with  State  and  lo- 
cal government  along  regional  lines. 
This  cooperative  partnership  is  spelled 
out  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965. 

The  legislation  is  not  a  welfare  dole 
for  Appalachia  but  rather  a  carefully 
prepared  program  aimed  at  helping  re- 
sourceful people  to  help  themselves.  The 
Appalachian  area  for  too  long  has  been 
bypassed  by  America's  growing  economic 
prosperity — the  problems  of  this  area 
are  serious. 

There  is  a  great  potential  present  in 
the  Appalachian  area  that,  if  developed, 
will  make  the  region  a  vital  part  of 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society.  I 
vision  tremendous  things  happening  with 
the  construction  of  an  Appalachian  de- 
velopment highway  system  to  serve  the 
region.  These  roads,  as  has  been  ixjint- 
ed  out,  will  not  be  constructed  with  the 
particular  objective  in  mind  of  easing 
traffic  congestion.  Rather  they  will  be 
built  as  instruments  of  economic  devel- 
opment, by  opening  up  areas  to  devel- 
opment which  heretofore  have  not  been 
developed  because  of  their  remoteness 
and  isolation.  They  will  provide  the 
means  to  insure  that  the  industrial,  rec- 
reational, and  tourism  potential  is  real- 
ized. Every  section  of  this  legislation 
has  been  carefully  written  to  achieve 
one  goal — to  return  the  Appalachian 
area  to  its  position  as  a  leader  in  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  recreation. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  this 
underdeveloped  area.  P^age  of  this 
legislation  today  will  permit  us  to  begin 
immediately  a  concerted  drive  toward 
our  goal  of  a  Great  Society,  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  30,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  line  23 
on  page  32. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  th'e  hope  of  highlight- 
ing exactly  what  is  being  done  in  this 
bill.  This  section  is  simply  a  back-door 
reenactment  of  the  APW.  This  program, 
APW,  is  discredited  to  the  extent  that 
additional  authorization  was  not  even 
requested  last  year,  but  here  we  find  it 
in  the  Appalachia  bill  and  find  it  to  the 
tune  of  80  percent  of  participation. 

The  act  for  APW  previously  provided 
for  50  percent  Federal  participation.  I 
just  want  the  House  to  know  how  far 
this  one  goes.  In  my  opinion  it  is  setting 
a  precedent  for  future  ARA  and  APW 
bills  that  will  probably  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  providing  for  80  percent 
Federal  participation  rather  than  the  50 
percent  under  the  present  APW  Act,  ex- 
cept where,  in  certain  circumstances,  the 
Federal  contribution  could  be  75  percent 
where  the  local  community  could  not  pay 
the  cost.  So  we  are  now  going  up  to  80 
percent  for  this  program. 

This  I  think  is  the  section  that  prob- 
ably the  proponents  really  want  the 
most  in  the  sense  that  this  is  where 
the  grab  bag  money  is  for  any  and  all 
Federal  grants-in-aid  programs,  includ- 
ing those  contained  in  this  bill,  except 
for  highways — 80  percent  Federal 
matching  for  any  and  all  Federal  pro- 
grams, cutting  across  the  jurisdiction  of 
all  committees.  There  does  not  even 
have  to  be  a  relationship  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  depressed  area  in- 
volved. These  public  works  can  be  built 
in  the  76  nondepressed  areas.  If  we  are 
going  to  consider  APW.  it  should  not  be 
on  an  Appalachian  piecemeal  region,  it 
should  be  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Doing 
it  on  a  piecemeal  basis  is  not  the  way  to 
do  it,  particularly  if  you  open  the  door 
to  80  percent  participation. 

If  you  will  refer  to  page  32  of  the 
bill,  you  will  see  it  applies  to  practically 
every  kind  of  project,  including  water 
pollution,  watershed  protection,  voca- 
tional education,  library  services,  the 
Federal  Airport  Act,  higher  education 
facilities,  and  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion. Any  existing  program,  except 
highways,  is  included.  I  say  this  sec- 
tion is  one  that  in  my  opinion  is  going 
to  be  subjected  to  not  only  the  same  but 
even  greater  abuse  than  was  the  APW, 
that  resulted  nationwide  in  its  not  even 
being  reauthorized  last  year.  It  should 
be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
create  a  great  hardship  and  cause  great 
discrimination  against  those  localities 
that  are  most  impoverished.  They  are 
in  need  of  these  facilities  authorized  by 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
which  section  214  authorizes  additional 
funds. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
in  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
which  the  body  passed  some  years  ago 
the  normal  Federal  share  was  around  50 
percent  but  we  did  graduate  it  up  to  75 
percent  for  the  acutely  distressed  mu- 
nicipalities. 

What  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  would  do  is  this. 
If  a  municipality  were  capable  and  well 
off  enough  financially  to  finance  50  per- 


cent of  its  own  share,  then  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  able  to  say,  "Yes 
we  will  pay  the  other  50  percent." 

In  another  case  where  the  need  may 
be  equally  great  or  perhaps  even  greater 
for  a  facility,  but  the  financial  resources 
were  far  less — and  we  have  municipal- 
ities that  could  not  even  raise  30  percent 
of  their  share  under  the  APW  bill— if 
they  said,  "We  can  only  raise  20  per- 
cent"— the  Federal  Government  would 
say,  "That  is  not  enough." 

Those  who  need  it  the  most  and  who 
have  the  least  financial  resources  get 
nothing.  The  amendment  is  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair.  It  defeats  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  page  31  of  the  bill  and  the  language 
therein,  and  I  quote: 

To  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  they  are 
eligible  but  for  which,  because  of  their  eco- 
nomic situation,  they  caruiot  supply  the 
required  matching  share — 

In  short,  it  has  to  be  determined  that 
they  cannot  match  their  required  local 
share — 

the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  specific  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  approved  by  him  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  Federal  offi- 
cials, to  allocate  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, agencies — 

And  so  forth. 

This  language  provides  ample  scrutiny 
and  review.  There  are  proper  safe- 
guards in  the  section  and  the  program 
will  be  properly  handled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  ol 
this  discriminatory,  unfair,  and  unjust 
amendment  which  will  work  real  hard- 
ship on  the  poorest  communities.  We 
must  keep  section  214  in  the  bill.  It  is 
the  heart  of  the  legislation.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  "grease"  to  move  the  wheels  for 
this  needed  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  this 
question.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of 
February  11  which  says: 

Clay  County  Reclaiming  Hope  Dim.  House 
Mulls  Strip  Mine  Proposal. 

Apparently,  they  have  suggested  the 
following  in  the  article: 

The  landowners  would  deed  their  spoil 
banks  to  the  State.  After  reclamation,  the 
State  would  deed  the  land  back,  but  retain 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  In  public  own- 
ership. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  in  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion  the  legislative  intent 
is.  Would  this  bill  give  any  such  right 
as  that? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  this  bill  to  preclude  and  pre- 
vent such  a  situation  as  that  from  com- 
ing about.  We  are  dealing  with  public 
lands  as  they  presently  exist — and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.    It  is  the  pur- 
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nose  and  intention  of  the  bill  and  it  is 
the  understanding  as  far  as  I  know  of 
every  member  of  the  committee  who  has 
played  a  part  in  the  coiisideration  of  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr  BRAY.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood. But  since  this  newspaper  article 
was  called  to  my  attention,  I  want  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  such  a  situ- 
ation as  that  could  not  be  brought  about 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr  BRAY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 

read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

title  rn — admenisteation 
Local  development  districts — Certification 
Sec  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
•■local  development  district"  shall  be  an  en- 
tity certified  to  the  Commission  either  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  States  In  which  such 
entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer 
designated  by  the  appropriate  State  law  to 
make  such  certlficatiorj.  es  having  a  charter 
or  authority  that  Includes  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or 
other  political  subdivisions  within  the  region. 
No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a  local  devel- 
opment district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
unless  it  is  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  or- 
ganized or  chartered  ujider  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  It  Is  located; 

(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrvmientality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumentality 
created  through  an  Interstate  compact;  or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination 
of  such   bodies,    agencies,   and   instrumen- 
talities. 
Grants  for  administrative  expenses  of  local 

development  districts  and  for  research  and 

demonstration  projects 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized — 

(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  the  Commission,  to  make  grants 
for  administrative  expenses  to  local  devel- 
opment districts.  The  amount  of  any^fuch 
grant  shall  not  exceed  VB  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants 
for  administrative  expenses  shall  be  made  to  a 
local  development  district  for  a  period  In  ex- 
cess of  three  years  beginning  on  the  date  the 
initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development 
district.  The  local  contributions  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  may  be  in  cash  or  In 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not 
limited  to  •  space,  equipment,   and  services; 


either   directly 


U 


through    arrange- 


and 

(2)    - 

ments  with  appropriate  public  or  private  or 
ganlzations  (including  the  Commission),  to 
provide  funds  for  investigation,  research, 
studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  but  not 
for  construction  purposes,  which  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  maintain  ac- 
cxirate  and  complete  records  of  transactions 
and  activities  financed  with  Federal  funds 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  records  of  the  recipient  shall 
be  available  for  audit  with  respect  to  such 
grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Comptroller  General,  or  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(d)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may 
be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization  given 
by  this  Act  involving  any  scientific  or  tech- 
nological research  oc  development  activity 


unless  such  expenditiire  Is  conditioned  upon 
provisions  effective  to  Insure  that  all  infor- 
mation, copyrights,  \ises,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  that 
activity  will  be  made  freely  available  to  the 
general  public.     Nothing  contained  in  this 
subsectloifthall  deprive  the  owner  of  any 
background  patent  relating  to  any  such  ac- 
tivity, without  his  consent,  of  any  right  which 
that   owner   may   have   under   that  patent. 
Whenever  any  information,  copjrright,  xise, 
process,    patent    or    development    resulting 
from  any  such  research  or  development  ac- 
tivity conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  with  ap- 
propriated funds  expended  under  authoriza- 
tion of  this  Act  is  withheld  or  disposed  of 
by  any  person,  organization,  or  agency  In 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  thid  sub- 
section, the  Attorney  General  shall  Institute, 
upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  request  made 
by  any  person  having  knowledge  of  perti- 
nent facts,  an  action  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  in  the  dis- 
trict co\irt  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judi- 
cial district  In  which  any  defendant  resides, 
is  found,  or  has  a  place  of  business.     Such 
covu-t  shall  have   Jurisdiction   to  hear  and 
determine  such  action,  and  to  enter  therein 
such  orders  and  decrees  as  it  shall  determine 
to  be  required  to  carry  Into  effect  fully  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.    Process  of  the 
district  court  for  any  Judicial  district  In  any 
action  Instituted  under  this  subsection  may 
be  served  in  any  other  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  States  by  the  United  States  marshal 
thereof.     Whenever  It  appears  to  the  court 
in  which  any  such  action  Is  pending  that 
other  parties  should  be  brought  before  the 
court  in  such  action,  the  covut  may  cause 
such  other  parties  to  be  sununoned  from  any 
Judicial  district  of  the  United  States. 
Project  approval 
Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or  for 
any  other  assistance  for  a  program  or  project 
vmder  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  by  a  State, 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  local 
development  district.    Each  such  application 
shall  be  made  through  the  State  member  of 
the  Commission  representing  such  applicant, 
and  such  State  member  shall  evaluate  such 
application  for  approval.    Only  applications 
for   programs   and   projects   which   are   ap- 
proved by  a  State  member  as  meeting  the 
requirements  for  assistance  under  the  Act 
shall  be  approved  for  assistance  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Annual  report 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the 
President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress, 
a  report  on  the  activities  carried  out  under 
this  Act  during  such  year. 


dum    of    October    10.    1963     (3    CFR.    1968 
Supp.,  p.  238)." 


Mr.  CRAMER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  in  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DADDARIO 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daddario: 
Strike  out  line  12,  page  38,  through  line  19, 
page  39.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Conmilsslon  and  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment having  functions  or  duties  under 
this  act  shall  adhere  to  the  statement  of 
Government  Patent  Policy  which  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President  In  his  memoran- 


Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  serves  a  most  useful 
purpose  and  is  one  which  Members 
should  support.  All  it  would  do  is  to 
have  this  act  conform  to  a  Government 
patent  policy  which  now  exists  in  all 
executive  departments  and  agencies  of 
Crovernment. 

In  October  of  1963,  President  Kennedy, 
after  18  months  of  careful  preparation, 
issued  a  memorandum  which  is  presently 
effective  and  to  which  the  present  lan- 
guage in  this  legislation  is  in  direct  con- 
travention.   Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
dicate, of  course,  that  everything  that 
comes  out  of  the  White  House  is  always 
so  right  and  that  this  body  cannot  make 
its  own  contribution,  but  when  we  do 
oppose  the  President,  it  is  usually  with 
good  reason  and  sound  judgment  based 
on  committee  investigation  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  effect  on  the  Nation. 
In  fact,  that  is  what  President  Kennedy  s 
memorandum  was  intended  for,  to  bring 
order  into  the  area  of  patents  within  the 
Government  pending  action  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  general  field. 

Following  that  memorandum,  a  great 
deal  of  activity  has  taken  place.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  issued  an  interpreta- 
tive statement  spelling  out  his  inten- 
tions. A  Patent  Advisory  Committee 
has  been  created  and  is  in  action.  And 
that  Committee,  by  the  way,  is  composed 
of  members  who  represent  every  shade  of 
difference  which  exists  on  this  compli- 
cated and  important  subject.  When  its 
work  is  done,  we  will  all  be  better  in- 
formed and,  together  with  committee  ac- 
tivity in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we 
will  develop  the  necessary  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  every  Government 
department  or  agency  must  follow  guide- 
lines which  are  stringent  and  sensible 
both  and  which,  I  assure  you,  have  been 
well  thought  out. 

In  contrast  to  that,  the  language 
which  is  now  in  this  bill  is  completely  in 
conflict  with  the  procedure  which  this 
House  follows.  There  have  been  no  hear- 
ings on  the  subject.  It  is  the  work  of 
one  man.  The  debate  which  took  place 
in  the  other  body  was  confined  mostly  to 
the  procedure  which  brought  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  floor,  and  it  runs 
against  an  existing  position  which  is  well 
conceived  and  properly  effective. 

I  believe  it  is  of  importance,  too,  to 
call  to  your  attention  that  this  language 
is  also  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  water 
poUution  bUl  and  that  it  will  most  Ukely 
be  in  every  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
science  and  technology  that  comes  to  us 
from  there.  It  should  be  stopped  now. 
I  should  Uke  to  quote  from  President 
Kennedy's  memorandum,  so  that  Mem- 
bers may  judge  for  themselves  what  he 
was  trying  to  do. 

I  quote  from  the  memorandum  in 
connection  with  that  policy : 

Prom  the  extensive  and  fruitful  national 
discussions  of  Government  patent  practices 
significant  common  ground  has  come  into 
view. 


I  stress  to  you  the  words  "extensive 
and  fruitful  national  discussions." 

First,  a  single  presiimptlon  of  ownership 
does   not   provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
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governmentwide  policy  on  the  allocation  of 
rights  to  inventions. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  provision 
which  is  in  this  bill  before  you  would 
make  effective. 

It  would  establish  a  single-ownership 
provision.    Quoting  further: 

Another  common  ground  of  understanding 
is  that  the  Government  has  a  respHjnsibility 
to  foster  the  fullest  exploitation  of  inven- 
tion for  the  public  benefit. 

This  statement  of  policy  seeks  to  protect 
the  public  interest  by  encouraging  the  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  the  principal  rights  to 
inventions  In  situations  where  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  or  the  Gov- 
ernment's past  investment  in  the  field  of 
work  favors  full  public  access  to  the  result- 
ing inventions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
policy  recognizes  that  the  public  interest 
might  also  be  served  by  according  exclusive 
commercial  rights  to  the  contractors  in  sit- 
uations where  a  contractor  has  an  estab- 
lished nongovernmental  commercial  posi- 
tion and  where  there  Is  a  greater  likelihood 
that  the  invention  would  be  worked  out  and 
put  into  civilian  use  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  invention  were  made  more  freely 
available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Daddario 
was  given  pennission  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.    Quoting  further: 

Wherever  the  contractor  retains  more  than 
a  nonexclusive  license  the  policy  would  guard 
against  failure  to  practice  the  invention  by 
requiring  that  the  contractor  take  effective 
steps  within  3  years  after  the  patent  issues 
to  bring  the  invention  to  the  point  of  prac- 
tical application  or  to  make  it  available  for 
licensing  on  reasonable  terms.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  also  have  the  right  to  insist 
on  the  granting  of  a  license  to  others  to  the 
extent  that  the  Invention  is  required  for 
public  use  by  governmental  regulations  or 
to  fulfill  a  health  need  irrespective  of  the 
purpose  of  the  contract. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  at- 
tached statement  of  policy  will  be  re- 
viewed after  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  experiences 
accumulated.  Accordingly,  there  should 
be  continuing  efforts  to  monitor,  record, 
and  evaluate  the  practices  of  the  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  the  policy  guidelines. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  What  you  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  set  up  in  this  bill  the  same  prac- 
tice that  has  been  followed  in  every 
other  phase  of  wholly  or  partially  Gov- 
ernment-financed research.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  it 
is  quite  apparent  that  the  position,  which 
the  memorandum  which  the  President 
has  issued  places  us  in,  is  one  where  there 
is  a  review,  a  constant  area  of  activity 
involving  every  agency — where  on  the 
basis  of  this  knowledge,  it  has  come  to 
the  point  where  there  can  be  guidelines 
which  thread  through  from  one  agency 
to  another  so  that  there  can  be  a  sen- 
sible approach  and  where  we  can  meet 
the  country's  needs. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes.  I  do  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Heretofore,  before  this 
policy  wafe  enunciated  by  the  President, 
we  were  going  in  all  directions,  were  we 
not?  We  are  now  beginning  to  tie  it  to- 
gether in  a  uniform  system  throughout 
all  the  different  governmental  agencies, 
and  you  are  trying  to  keep  it  from  be- 
coming fragmented  again.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  you  say  is  true,  and  we 
ought  to  add  to  it,  I  think,  while  hun- 
dreds of  people  are  working  and  making 
their  contribution  to  this  issue  and  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  coming  up  with  a  policy 
which  would  be  able  to  work  in  every 
agency  of  the  Government,  we  in  this 
House  today  are  taking  a  position  where 
we  are  following  the  stand  of  one  man 
in  supporting  the  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  title  in  every  instance. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
to  be  commended  in  offering  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  wholeheartedly  support  it. 


Mr.  DADDARIO. 
tleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO. 


I  thank  the  gen- 
Chaii-man,  will  the 
Yes.    I  yield  to  the 


gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  of  the  House  has  made  a 
great  study  of  this  subject.  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  support  his  amendment  and 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baldwin)  Mr.  Daddario  was 
granted  an  additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yield- 
ing to  me.  This  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern.  This  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  should 
be  imiversally  agreed  to.  The  action 
taken  in  the  other  body  was  unwise. 
The  remedy  sought  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  proper  and  I  think 
we  on  our  side  and  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  should  wholeheartedly  endorse 
what  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
has  recommended. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  other 
body,  if  it  were  left  in  the  bill,  would 
mean  that  we  would  have  the  most  in- 
consistent position,  that  all  the  other 
Federal  highway  programs,  such  as  the 
Federal-Intevstate  Highway  System,  the 
Federal-State  primary  and  secondary 
routes,  the  Federal  aid  urban  routes, 
would  have  a  different  policy  in  practice 
in  the  contracts  let  by  the  States  from 
this  particular  highway  program,  which 
would  make  for  a  completely  inconsistent 
situation?  It  is  obvious  on  its  face  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  in  this  field 
and  it  should  not  be  approved  in  this 
hit-or-miss,  piecemeal  manner. 


Mr.  DADDARIO.  There  is  no  question 
that  a  contradiction  of  large  proportions 
would  build  up.  I  should  expect  that 
you  could  even  carry  it  a  little  further 
on  the  basis  that  if  the  Senate  amend- 
ment remains  in  the  bill  it  would  become 
superior  to  and  overwhelm  the  position 
which  exist  in  all  other  agencies  so  that 
it  would  dominate  even  though  it  was  not 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  other  legislation  that  that  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  made  a  very  persuasive  ar- 
gument before  our  committee  relating  to 
the  water  pollution  control  bill,  which 
has  the  same  provision,  asking  that  it 
be  stricken,  and  I  think  probably  the 
committee  will  strike  it;  certainly  I  shall 
vote  that  way.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  will  not  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  other 
body,  which  it  is  the  gentleman's  inten- 
tion to  strike  by  his  amendment,  be  that 
entering  into  these  research  contracts 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  be  substantially  higher,  because 
presently  they  may  use  their  discretion 
and  where  the  cost  is  inordinate  to  the 
benefit  that  might  be  received  in  making 
the  patent  public  or  the  discovery  pub- 
lic— in  that  instance  they  may  use  dis- 
cretion today  and  say  that  this  shall  not 
be  public  because  the  cost  would  be  too 
high? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  In  many  ways  what 
the  gentleman  says  is  so.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  give  an  analysis  of  the 
financial  outlay  in  every  instance,  but  I 
could  explain  it  in  this  way.  There  are 
cases  where  companies  and  universities 
which  could  be  involved  in  this  piece  of 
legislation  have  developed  some  back- 
ground which  they  could  let  the  Govern- 
ment have  as  long  as  the  Government 
would  allow  it  to  have  foreground  rights 
as  it  developed  its  knowledge  within 
a  Government  contract  and  this  would 
save  countless  dollars.  There  are  many 
instances  where  this  has  proven  to  be 
the  case  as  we  have  looked  at  Govern- 
ment programs  over  the  years. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  it  is  applied  in  this 
act,  it  cleaiiy  is  demonstrated  that  this 
applies  to  development  district  research 
and  demonstration  projects.  These  de- 
velopment districts  are  involved  on  a 
broad  basis  of  programs  far  greater  than 
the  scope  of  this  act.  That  would  mean 
that  if  they  accepted  the  75  percent  ad- 
ministrative costs  they  are  going  to  have 
to  accept  this  discovery  provision  related 
to  all  of  them  even  though  there  is  no 
other  Federal  grant  other  than  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses;  is  not  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  President's  memorandum  has 
brought  order  to  a  very  complicated  and 
delicate  field  and  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  from  the  other  body 
would  do  great  harm  to  the  progress 
which  has  already  been  made. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Qhairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  my  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  had  a 
great  interest  and  on  which  it  has 
worked  very  hard  for  some  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DADDARIO],  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
has  done  a  herculean  task  in  the  field  and 
I  know  no  man  in  this  Congress  who  is 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Daddario]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  deepest  re- 
spect and  the  greatest  respect  in  the 
world  for  both  the  intelligence  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  the 
gentleman  has  spoken  not  only  from 
knowledge  but  also  from  sincerity  in  of- 
fering this  amendment.  We  heard  his 
very  persuasive  arguments  at  some 
length  just  the  other  day  in  connection 
with  the  bill  that  involves  a  great  deal 
more  research  grant  money  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  does  this  bill.  I 
am  talking  about  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  took 
into  consideration  very  seriously  his 
arguments  and  the  merits  of  the  proposi- 
tion, which  is  a  veiT  complex  proposi- 
tion. They  are  being  considered  at 
length  in  the  same  committee  from 
which  this  bill  comes  in  connection  with 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  did  not  bring  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  connection  with  its  consideration  of 
the  bill  which  is  now  pending  before  us. 
The  amount  which  is  involved  is  rela- 
tively small  in  terms  of  research  money 
by  the  Government,  $5.5  million.  The 
local  development  districts  that  are  in- 
volved are  not  likely  to  come  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  new  mateiial  and  new  in- 
ventions and  processes  to  put  this  par- 
ticular question  to  the  test. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  subnilt  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  this  is  not  the 
time  or  the  place  to  consider  this  com- 
plex question  upon  its  merits  and  to  set 
aside  the  issues  of  urgency  which  are  be- 
fore us  with  respect  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
could  delay  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  the  effective  date  on  which  the  Ap- 
palachian legislation  woiild  take  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  enough 
involved  in  terms  of  the  program  and 
the  money  which  would  be  authorized  for 
the  program  under  this  bill  if  enacted, 
at  which  this  particular  amendment  is 
directed,  to  justify  putting  this  particular 
language  and  thus  this  bill  into  a  con- 
ference and  into  a  prolonged  hassle  be- 
tween the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  pKJint? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  is  making 
a  very  fine  and  pertinent  statement.  We 
are  facing  a  practical  legislative  situa- 
tion, for  one  thing.  This  matter  has 
gone  through  the  other  body.  It  has 
come  out  of  the  committee  on  which  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  sits.  It  is 
now  before  the  House.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity here  today  to  send  this  bill  to 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  same  matter  is  be- 
ing considered  by  the  committee  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson] is  a  member,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  in  connection  with  an- 
other matter.  The  matter  is  also  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  where  It 
properly  belongs.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  not  only  delay  but 
would  frustrate  this  legislation  at  this 
time,  because  It  would  mean  reconsidera- 
tion in  the  other  body.  It  would  mean 
a  conference  on  this  bill  and  it  would 
mean  innumerable  problems  and  delays 
in  connection  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  that  within  the  very 
near  future  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
afforded  in  other  legislation — the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act — to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  this  proposal  and  to  have  a 
committee  position  that  has  been 
thrashed  out,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  question,  before  you  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commmittee  will  follow  the 
advice  of  the  majority  leader  in  this 
connection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 
<By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGs)  Mr.  Edmondson  was  grant- 
ed permission  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  is  significant  that  the  Members  on  the 
other  side,  our  colleagues  in  opposition  to 
this  bill,  have  risen  to  support  the 
amendment  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Daddario]  .  I  do  believe  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  our  Republican  colleagues  who 
oppose  the  bill,  who  offered  a  substitute 
bill,  which  would  have  been  an  entirely 
different  approach,  and  who  have  offered 
a  whole  fiock  of  amendments,  now  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

It  leads  me  to  believe  it  would  have  the 
effect  the  majority  leader  indicates  it 
would  have. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. The  language  that  appears  in 
this  bill  on  the  subject  is  not  unique.  It 
appears  in  a  number  of  other  pieces  of 
legislation.  It  appears  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Research  Act,  as  amend- 
ed in  1961 ;  in  the  TVA  Act;  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  In  1961; 


the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act; 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 
All  of  these  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion have  identical  language  or  very  sim- 
ilar language.  The  gentleman  has  raised 
a  pertinent  question  and  it  is  being 
looked  into  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and,  I  am  told,  by  another  dis- 
tinguished conunittee  of  this  House 

I  hope  we  can  avoid  any  delay  in  this 
legislation  by  defeating  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niun- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  I  think  I  ought  to  make 
a  statement  concerning  how  this  matter 
rose  on  the  floor  today.  I  am  sure  my 
good  friends,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  distinguished  majority  whip, 
did  not  mean  to  Imply  under  any  cir- 
cumstances my  endorsement  of  the  Dad- 
dario amendment  was  part  of  a  plot  to 
have  any  adverse  impact  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  facts  are  these:  I  believe  it  was 
yesterday  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  came  to  me  and  indicated 
that  he  was  sponsoring  an  amendment 
such  as  he  did  here  this  afternoon.  I 
believe  he  came  to  me  concerning  this 
matter  because  in  1958  I  served  with  the 
distinguished  Speaker  and  a  number  of 
others  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  at  which 
time  the  basic  legislation  was  enacted 
concerning  our  patent  policies  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  certainly  did  not  In- 
tend to  convey  the  impression  that  any- 
one was  part  of  a  plot,  but  I  do  insist 
that  this  amendment  offered  by  my  very 
good  friend  from  Connecticut  would 
frustrate  the  passage  of  this  bill,  would 
delay  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  would 
cause  considerable  difficulty  in  having  it 
passed  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  make 
It  clear  to  the  Committee  that  there  is 
nothing  unusual  about  this  amendment 
I  have  offered.  I  offered  it  last  year  to 
the  water  resources  bill.  It  passed  the 
House,  but  was  knocked  out  in  con- 
ference. 

In  every  single  piece  of  legislation 
where  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  op- 
pose the  Long  amendment  which  was  put 
in  in  the  Senate,  which  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain today,  I  have  taken  steps  to  oppose 
it.  I  believe  this  is  an  important  and 
fundamental  principle  which  we  all 
should  look  carefully  into.  I  think  it  Is 
Important  enough  so  that  we  should 
recognize  the  great  harm  it  can  do  to  a 
policy  that  is  inherent  in  the  President's 
memorandums,  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed, which  could  do  the  work  in  this 
connection  and  handle  the  situation  in  a 
way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  of 
us. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  intent  and  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  the  same  as  legisla- 
tion which  the  House  passed  a  year  or 
two  ago  under  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
concerning  patent  rights? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  said  in  support  that 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done 
in  our  subcommittee,  which  is  so.  The 
subcommittee  voted  out  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation affecting  the  Space  Act  of  1958, 
section  305,  which  was  amended  here  on 
a  rollcall  vote  by  a  wide  margin. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  the 
House  in  effect  in  the  past  has  passed 
judgment  on  the  position  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  On  that  occasion 
and  on  other  occasions  also. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  to  make  sure  that  the  position  of 
the  majbrity  whip  is  not  that  we  are 
climbing  on  this  amendment  as  if  it 
comes  in  the  first  instance  on  the  floor, 
I  talked  with  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DADDARIO],  and  armounced 
our  intention  to  get  this  amendment 
out  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Patents  and  Copy- 
rights Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  knew  that  it  had 
no  place  in  the  bill.  The  substitute  I 
introduced,  H.R.  4466,  leaves  that  out. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Along  with  the  major- 
ity leader,  I  have  made  no  accusation  of 
a  plot  on  the  part  of  anyone.  I  did  say, 
and  I  reiterate,  that  those  who  are 
oppKJsed  to  this  bill  are  supporting  this 
amendment.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  would  support 
the  bill  under  any  circumstances, 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to' strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  our  emi- 
nent majority  leader  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  undoubtedly  will 
involve  procrastination  and  delay  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

As  far  as  patents  are  concerned,  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
jurisdiction  over  patents  and  copyrights. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  a  very  compre- 
hensive survey  of  patents.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  disturb  the  character  of  this 
bill  one  iota  because  of  any  patent  con- 
troversy. Our  Judiciary  Committee  will 
maturely  and  comprehensively  consider 
all  patent  matters. 

Back  in  1943  President  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  asked  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  imdertake  an  investigation  in- 
to patent  policy  and  practices  of  the 
Government.  The  final  report  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  by  the  then  Attorney 
General,  Tom  Clark,  now  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  among  other 
things  said,  back  in  1947 — and  what  he 
said  then,  as  now,  is  crystal  clear,  intel- 
ligent, cogent,  and  proper,  and  it  requires 


restating  with  every  possible  emphasis 
today — was  this: 

Where  patentable  Inventions  are  made  In 
the  course  of  performing  a  Government- 
financed  contract  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  public  Interest  requires  that  all 
rights  to  such  Inventions  be  assigned  to  the 
Government  and  not  left  to  the  private  own- 
ership of  the  contractor.  Public  control  will 
assure  free  and  equal  availability  of  the  in- 
ventions to  American  Industry  and  science; 
will  eliminate  any  competitive  advantage  to 
the  contractor  chosen  to  perform  the  research 
work;  will  avoid  undue  concentration  of 
economic  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
corporations;  will  tend  to  Increase  and  di- 
versify available  research  facilities  within 
the  United  States  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  national  economy; 
and  will  thus  strengthen  our  American  sys- 
tem of  free,  competitive  enterprise. 

In  1956  the  Republican  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Herbert  Brownell,  warned: 

The  present  patent  policy — very  much 
like  the  policy  Involved  In  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut — may 
well  be  one  of  the  major  factors  tending  to 
concentrate  economic  power. 

Granting  private  monopoly  rights  on 
the  results  of  Government-financed  re- 
search inevitably  hampers  the  dissemina- 
tion of  new  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge,  thus  retarding  economic  and 
technological  growth. 

There  are  two  very  large  Department 
of  Defense  contractors  who  failed  to  dis- 
close their  discoveries  to  the  Government 
for  as  long  as  4  years,  and  in  many  cases 
they  did  not  disclose  anything  at  all  to 
the  Government. 

This  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
granting  monopoly  rights  to  private  firms 
on  the  results  of  publicly  financed  re- 
search. 

The  issue,  Members,  to  put  it  plainly 
and  simply  is  whether  tax  money  will  be 
spent  for  the  public  in  general  or  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  spent  for  private  gain  of 
special  interest  groups. 

For  that  reason,  I  must  although  re- 
luctantly oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  point  clear.  When  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  refers  to  the  idea  that 
the  policy  I  am  promoting  is  one  which 
would  lead  to  dire  consequences  he  is 
wrong.  I  support  the  policy  as  outlined 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  and  de- 
veloped by  President  Johnson.  Within 
that  policy  the  guidelines  are  spelled  out 
imder  which  agency  head  could  not  re- 
fuse to  take  title  under  the  circum- 
stances as  set  forth  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  whom,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  I  have  great  respect. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  must  perforce  differ 
with  thfe  gentleman  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation and  repercussion  he  places  on  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  will  tend  exactly 
towards  what  these  two  attorneys  gen- 
eral I  have  mentioned  inveighed  against. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minute 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
all  respect  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut  [Mr.  DADDARIO]  and  his  legalistic 
ability.  We  do  not  all  agree,  however, 
with  his  advocacy  of  the  principle  that 
he  advocates  here.  I  am  going  to  cut 
right  through  to  the  guts  of  the  matter. 

The  basic  principle  of  American  pat- 
ent law  is  that  the  inventor  of  a  device  or 
of  a  patentable  formula  or  the  person 
who  pays  that  inventor  and  has  that  in- 
ventor under  contract  is  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  the  discovery  of  the  invention. 

That  is  the  issue  that  is  being  tested 
here  today — where  the  Government  is 
the  employer  and  where  the  Government 
is  spending  the  taxpayers'  money  de- 
rived from  all  the  people,  the  Govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  its  in- 
vestment and  to  the  fruits  of  the  discov- 
ery of  those  that  the  Government  hires. 
That  is  in  accord  with  basic  American 
patent  law.  That  is  the  principle  we  are 
debating,  and  I  believe  in  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  American  patent  law. 

This  bill,  as  it  is  written,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  policy,  a  policy  that  the  Con- 
gress has  advocated  time  and  again. 

We  have  expressed  this  policy  that  I 
am  advocating  in  the  TVA  Act,  to  keep 
the  discoveries  in  fertilizer  by  the  TVA 
Research  Institute  on  Fertilizer  from 
going  into  the  hands  of  private  contrac- 
tors and  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  that  is  spending  the  money 
to  make  the  discovery  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  get  its  benefits.  So  that 
the  Government  paid  for  patents  will 
not  be  defaulted  to  a  private  entity  who 
would  have  the  legal  right  to  withhold 
such  a  benefit  from  the  market  or  have 
the  right  to  charge  additional  royalties 
on  that  particular  formula  of  fertilzer. 
This  was  the  protection  to  the  public 
which  we  wrote  into  the  TVA  Act. 

The  National  Health  Institute  also  has 
similar  language  to  the  language  in  this 
bUl. 
Other  agencies  have  this  language. 

This  is  not  a  uniform  policy  or  prin- 
ciple as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey]  asked  a  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario] 
and  he  responded  in  the  aflBrmative,  and 
I  respond  in  the  negative — that  it  is  not 
a  uniform  policy  between  all  the  agen- 
cies of  Government  nor  is  it  a  uniform 
policy  imder  the  actions  of  the  Congress 
heretofore. 

I  did  not  mention  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  This  type  of  language  is  in  the 
Atomic  Elnergy  Act.  Under  that  act,  the 
Government,  by  action  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conamission,  has  claimed  more 
than  1,100  patents  discovered  by  its  con- 
tractors. What  did  it  do  with  those 
patents?  Those  patents  were  made 
available  to  all  of  American  industry. 

If  we  adopted  the  language  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  what  we  would 
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do  is  to  provide  that  a  favored  contrac- 
tor who  makes  a  discovery  while  spend- 
ing Government  funds  would  be  given  an 
unfair  advantage  over  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
can industry.     That  is  what  we  would 

But  if  we  keep  the  language  of  the  bill, 
we  will  give  to  the  Government  the  right 
to  claim  that  patent  and  to  make  it 
available  to  all  of  American  industry. 

Do  we  wish  to  make  tax  money  avail- 
able to  a  favored  contractor,  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  which  he  makes  a  dis- 
covery—as a  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
tax  money— and  have  that  discovery  re- 
main his,  or  do  we  wish  to  make  that  dis- 
covery available  to  all  of  American  in- 
dustry?   That  is  the  principle  at  stake 

today. 

Regardless  of  the  legalistic  arguments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Daddario  1  the  "guts"  of  the  proposition 
is  whether  Government  money  is  to  be 
used  to  discover  patentable  devices  or 
formulas,  which  are  to  be  given  to  a 
favored  contractor  or  given  to  all  the 
American  people  through  access  of  all  of 
American  industry.      ]' 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  In  the  first  proposi- 
tion, when  the  gentleman  said  that  in 
the  event  the  Government  paid  all  of  the 
money  involved,  the  Government  be- 
comes the  employer,  which  is  a  definition 
of  relationship  with  which  I  could  dis- 
agree, but  which  is  not  important  to  the 
issue  before  us. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
could  disagree,  technioally,  but  if  a  con- 
tractor takes  a  contract  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  a  certain  job  of  research 
and  development  and  takes  pay  for  it,  he 
is  paid  for  it  and  he  does  not  need  an 
extra  bonus  in  the  form  of  a  patent, 
which  has  an  intrinsic  value  and  is  in 
effect  a  bonus. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  when  you  refer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment paying  for  the  whole  program 
that  the  President's  memorandum  would 
compel  the  agency  head  to  take  title. 
But  that  in  the  Senate  amendment  it 
stipulates  "In  whole  or  part"  and  where 
there  is  partial  involvement  the  ques- 
tion of  degree  and  objective  could  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Government  negotiates  its 
position,  and  as  it  does  so  the  agency 
head  should  have  the  flexibility  to  make 
that  determination  from  taking  title  to 
taking  something  less.  He  should  not 
be  tied  to  a  position  from  which  he  can- 
not move. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  appUes  to  the 
point  that  if  the  Government  decides  the 
inventor  or  the  contractor  had  prior 
knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  make 
the  invention  the  Government  could 
make  an  allowance  and  could  pay  the 
contractor.  That  is  applicable  under 
other  laws. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  We  are  trying  to  get 
that  kind  of  flexibility  into  this,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  brought 
up  the  fact  that  the  AEC  takes  such  a 
stiff  position  on  its  patents.    The  fact  is 
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that  the  AEC  holds  3,000  patents.  It  has, 
however,  granted  licenses  on  more  than 
1,000 — 561  have  been  retained  by  con- 
tractors— 330  exclusive  licenses  have 
been  granted.  Actual  title  to  400  patents 
has  gone  to  contractors. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  con- 
tractor will  be  able  to  put  up  the  devel- 
opment money  to  develop  the  product 
and  to  protect  its  investment  as  it  brings 
that  product  to  the  marketplace  expedi- 
tiously and  at  low  cost. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  he  is  treating  with  a  very  compli- 
cated subject,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
that  the  development  of  a  patent  is  an 
obligation  of  the  person  who  wants  to 
market  the  patent.  The  development  of 
the  patent  is  free  to  all  of  American  in- 
dustry when  the  Government  makes  it 
available  to  them.  But  if  one  man  has 
a  right  to  take  a  patent  he  has  achieved 
through  the  expenditure  of  Goverrunent 
funds,  he  can  withhold  that  from  the 
market  for  17  years  if  he  wishes  to.  He 
does  not  have  to  grant  use  under  a 
royalty  right  to  any  other  developer. 
But  if  the  Government  takes  it,  then 
anyone  who  wants  to  develop  it  can 
come  to  the  Government  and  ask  for  a 
free  right  to  develop  or  to  use  as  he  sees 
fit  for  his  own  purposes. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  this  has 
inured  to  the  good  of  the  Government, 
because  that  science  has  jumped  forward 
faster  than  any  other  major  science  ever 
developed.  It  has  jumped  forward  be- 
cause patent  rights  were  not  allowed  to 
contractors  who  were  working  for  the 
Government,  so  that  they  could  hold 
them  or  strangle  development  of  the 
industry. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  recognize  that  the  Presi- 
dent's memorandum  makes  it  necessary 
to  bring  a  patent  to  fruition  in  3  years, 
or  it  will  grant  the  Ucense  to  others.  So 
it  is  not  a  17 -year  protection  period. 

Although  there  has  been  considerable 
mention  here  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
Government  ought  to  take  title  to  the 
fruits  of  the  discovery  of  those  that  the 
Government  hires,  it  is  not  understood 
that  the  public  interest  in  a  dynamic  and 
efficient  economy  requires  that  efforts  be 
made  to  encourage  the  expeditious  de- 
velopment and  civilian  use  of  these  in- 
ventions. A  common  ground  of  under- 
standing is  that  the  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  foster  the  fullest  exploi- 
tation of  the  inventions  for  the  public 
benefit.  Only  if  we  make  it  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  new  inventions  to  be 
brought  quickly  to  the  marketplace  do 
we  justify  the  investment  by  the  people 
in  programs  of  research  and  development 
directed  to  national  goals.  And  only  if 
we  follow  a  reasonable  patent  policy  do 
all  our  people  benefit. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  for  3  years  any- 
one who  wants  to  come  to  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  use  the  discovered 
device  as  patented.  In  the  granting  of 
competitive  bids  it  is  a  very  valuable 


thing  that  all  contractors  have  the 
right  to  use  discoveries  made  with  the 
use  of  Government  funds.  This  freedom 
to  use  Government-paid-for  patentable 
formulas  or  devices  by  all  contractors  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
competitive  bidders.  It  eliminates  the 
advantage  which  a  contractor  might  have 
as  a  result  of  his  obtaining  free  a  Gov- 
ernment-paid-for patent  or  formula. 

Mr.  GURNEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  wo/ds. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
rather  carefully  to  the  argument  here, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  boils  down  to  three 
points.    In  the  first  place,  I  would  like    ; 
to  say  that  I  am  not  rising  in  support  of 
this  amendment  because  of  a  blind  op- 
position on  this  side  and  an  attempt  to 
gut  the  bill.    I  have  served  on  a  subcom- 
mittee with  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Daddario]  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress.    I  have  great  respect  for  his 
ability  and  I  know  he  is  very  knowledge- 
able in  this  field  of  patents.    He  spoke  to 
me  about  his  offering  the  amendment 
earlier  in  the  day.    It  made  cood  sense 
to  me  then  and  it  makes  even  better 
sense  to  me  now.    It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  several  arguments  that  have 
been  presented  so  far  that  we  should  dis- 
cuss.   This  is  a  matter  where  we  have  a 
great  diffei-ence  of  opinion.    Many  Mem- 
bers agree  with  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Connecticut    and    many 
agree  with  the  position  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.    This  is  ob- 
viously a  matter  where  we  are  choosing 
up  sides  and  there  should  be  great  res- 
ervation in  this  House   as  to  whether 
this  particular  section  ought  to  be  in 
this  bill  or  not.    That  is  one  point. 

Another  point  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  was  this:  He  said  after  all 
there  was  only  a  small  amount  of  money 
involved  as  far  as  this  particular  proposi- 
tion is  concerned.  Therefore,  let  us 
ignore  it,  and  therefore,  let  us  get  on.  I 
say  that  by  his  own  argument  he  is 
making  a  good  argument  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut's  [Mr.  Daddario! 
amendment,  because  if  it  really  does  not 
matter,  why  are  we  concerned  if  we  strike 
it  out  of  the  bill? 

The  third  argument — and  this  is  the 
one  that  really  concerns  me  and  ought 
to  concern  every  Member  of  this  House — 
is  this:  As  most  of  you  know,  I  have  been 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  for  only 
one  term.  This  is  the  second  term.  I 
have  heard  this  argument  again  and 
again  and  again.  When  I  hear  it.  as  I 
heard  it  from  the  majority  leader  and 
the  majority  whip,  it  makes  me  a  little 
ashamed  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  argument  goes  like  this: 
That  we  cannot  amend  the  bill  because 
we  have  to  rush  it  through  in  order  to 
get  it  on  the  President's  desk  so  he  can 
sign  the  bill  and  get  it  enacted  into  law. 
We  are  involved  in  the  spending  of  a 
billion  dollars  eventually  as  far  as  this 
particular  bill  is  concerned  and,  of 
course,  we  will  spend  a  good  deal  more, 
really,  as  soon  as  other  people  get  their 
little  axes  girnding  with  continuing  pro- 
grams.   So  I  say  this:  It  makes  a  good 
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deal  of  sense  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  be 
a  deliberative  body,  as  we  think  we  are, 
that  we  should  take  a  little  pride  some- 
times in  the  work  we  do  here.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  amend  this  bill  in 
a  small  fashion.  Obviously  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  held  up  in  conference  and  we 
know  it  is  not,  because  this  amendment 
is  really  not  a  very  big  matter,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  said. 

If  we  do  have  a  viable  point  here  that 
we  have  a  disagreement  on,  upon  which 
we  are  even  now  having  hearings  in 
committee,  as  has  been  indicated  in  this 
debate  over  and  over  again,  because  it  is 
a  point  which  must  be  resolved,  then  let 
us  take  it  out  of  this  bill,  where  it  has  no 
place  to  be.  and  let  us  go  to  conference 
on  it.  It  will  be  signed  into  law  speedily 
enough,  because  the  President  wants  it, 
but,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  retain  a 
little  self-respect  and  independence  as  a 
legislative  body  and  have  the  courage  to 
do  some  things  on  our  own  once  in  a 
while.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  conclude  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  committee 
divided  and  there  were — ayes  131,  noes 
80. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  this  bill  but  there  is  one 
principle  involved  in  this  amendment 
which  has  not  been  discussed.  What  is 
really  in  the  public  interest  and  what 
rights  will  the  businessmen  have  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  that  his  employ- 
ees will  not  have?  I  think  you  will  find 
it  standard  practice  in  private  enterprise 
that  employees  of  private  enterprise — 
and  I  take  my  hat  off  to  no  one  in  this 
Congress  as  more  of  a  champion  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  than  I  am — 
are  denied  the  rights  to  patents  which 
they  develop  as  employees  of  some  seg- 
ment of  private  enterprise.  I  believe  it 
to  be  in  the  public  interest  that  patents 
developed  by  contractors  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  paid  for  by  tax 
dollars,  should  be  guided  by  the  same 
principle.  The  public  should  get  the 
benefit,  not  just  one  contractor. 

The  wording  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment in  this  bill  is  not  good,  but  this  bill 
as  it  was  amended  in  the  other  body  sim- 
ply gives  the  Government  as  an  employer 
the  same  right  that  a  segment  of  private 
enterprise  has  with  relation  to  one  of  its 
employees.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
The  word  "substantial"  should  be  used 


in  two  Instances  to  clarify  the  fears  and 
they  are  legitimate  fears  as  to  patents 
developed  "in  part"  with  Federal  money. 
A  better  guideline  is  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  regardless 
of  our  position  on  final  pasage  of  this 
bill  we  should  have  the  bill  in  the  best 
possible  form.  In  this  connection  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney], 
made  a  very  constructive  statement  to- 
day. As  I  understand  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Daddario],  this  would  put 
the  measure  in  a  more  acceptable  form 
consistent  with  a  patent  policy  an- 
nounced by  President  Johnson  as  well 
as  by  the  late  President  Kennedy.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  follow  that 
policy  in  this  legislation. 

Furthermore,  as  I  understand  it.  this 
amendment  would  save  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  many  millions  of  dollars. 
In  considering  this  legislation  it  would 
seem  important  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  taxpayer  who  is  going  to  pay 
the  big  bill  here.  If  we  can  salvage  a 
few  dollars  for  the  taxpayer  in  this  leg- 
islation let  us  do  so  by  all  means. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  and  for  the 
effort  and  study  he  has  devoted  to  this 
question.  However,  I  find  myself  in 
direct  disagreement  with  him  on  the 
basic  question  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  policy  issue 
was  admirably  stated  this  afternoon  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  HolifieldI. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  results,  the 
fruits,  of  Government-financed  re- 
search? Are  they  going  to  be  freely 
available  to  the  public  or  not? 

I  believe  that  we  must,  if  we  believe 
in  having  the  benefits  of  Government- 
financed  research  available  to  all  the 
people,  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  302(d)  in  this 
bill,  which  the  amendment  would  strike, 
is  extremely  simple.  It  simply  provides 
that,  when  the  taxpayers'  money  is  used 
in  research,  resulting  discoveries  belong 
to  all  the  people  . 

It  is  not  normal  business  practice  to 
allow  a  contractor  to  retain  title  to  in- 
ventions resulting  from  his  performance 
of  a  contract.  Ordinarily,  a  contractor 
hired  to  perform  research  for  another 
firm  does 'not  obtain  title  to  inventions 
he  develops  in  performing  the  contract. 
The  party  that  hires  him  determines 
which,  if  any,  of  these  inventions  should 
be  patented,  and  titles  to  any  patents 
issued  are  assigned  to  that  party.  The 
idea  that  a  research  contractor  should 
acquire  for  himself  the  right  to  exclude 
others  from  the  use  of  such  inventions 
is  itself  a  rather  interesting  invention. 


If  the  research  to  be  financed  by  this 
bill  is  intended  to  benefit  the  public  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent,  results  of 
the  research  must  be  available  to  those 
whom  the  research  is  intended  to  benefit 
in  the  first  place:  the  people  of  various 
States  and  regions.  Section  302(d) 
merely  assures  that  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  will  be  carried 
out. 

It  has  been  argued  that  an  invention 
or  discovery  will  not  be  put  to  productive 
use  if  it  is  available  to  everyone.  No 
supporting  evidence  is  given.  Whatever 
facts  we  do  have  testify  to  the  contrary. 
There  has  been  wide  use  of  fertilizer 
improvements  d^eveloped  by  TVA.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  processes  and  meth- 
ods controlled  by  TVA  patents  are  used 
in  the  production  of  about  two-thirds  of 
the  granular  fertilizer  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  Also  TVA  has  li- 
censed many  corporations  to  use  other 
processes  and  equipment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  li- 
censed the  leading  drug  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  under  its  penicillin 
patents. 

Under  a  patent  for  a  cotton  carding 
apparatus,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture had  issued,  by  1960,  over  11  licenses 
to  companies  in  many  areas  in  the  United 
States.  This  item,  which  cost  about 
$150,000  to  develop,  was  released  publicly 
on  March  31,  1959.  A  preliminai-y  eval- 
uation indicates  a  potential  saving  of 
over  $40  million  annually  by  the  entire 
cotton  textile  industry. 

Industry  has  made  very  effective  use  of 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  public 
domain.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  our 
free  competitive  enterprise  system  to  be- 
lieve that  when  new  knowledge  is  freely 
available  to  all  on  a  basis  of  equality,  it 
will  be  used  and  applied  in  myriad,  in- 
genious ways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment  is  sound.  The 
language  of  section  302(d)  is  not  unique. 
On  page  22  of  the  report  which  accom- 
panies this  bill  the  committee  explains 
very  clearly  that  this  is  language  which 
has  also  been  incorporated  in  previous 
laws,  including  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing and  Research  Act.  It  adopts  the 
patent  policy  set  forth  in  the  TVA  Act, 
the  Coal  Research  and  Development  Act, 
the  Helium  Gas  Act,  the  Saline  Water 
Act,  the  Water  Resources  Act,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  interest  re- 
quires that  the  results  of  publicly  fi- 
nanced research  be  made  freely  available 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  The 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  . 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  clear  my  intention  to  support 
the  present  bill  on  final  passage.  I  rise, 
however,  to  support  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]. 

This  amendment  in  effect  deletes  from 
the  text  of  the  bill  an  amendment  added 
to  the  original  Senate  bill  by  the  other 
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body  during  the  couri^  of  its  debate 

thereon.  ^^  ^  i.    xv. 

The  material  which  was  added  by  the 
other  body,  and  which  we  are  here  seek- 
ing to  delete,  provides  in  effect  that  the 
patents  resulting  from  research  effort 
done  under  Government  contract,  will  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public.  Al- 
though this  provision  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  rough-and-ready  justice,  its  im- 
plications in  my  opinion  are  pernicious 
and  strike  a  serious  blow  at  our  entire 
patent  system. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  patent, 
as  such,  is  worth  nothing  without  the  ac- 
companying exclusiveness  guaranteed  to 
it  by  the  Constitution.    What  many  peo- 
ple overlook  is  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  money 
plus  the  incuiTing  of  serious  risks,  to  de- 
velop a  basic  invention  to  the  point  where 
it  can  be  used  commercially.    Unless  a 
man  is  prepared  to  spend  that  money, 
the  patent  is  valueless.    And  unless  that 
man  is  guaranteed  the  right  to  exclu- 
sive use,  he  will  not  spend  the  money. 
Perhaps  I  could  use  an  analogy  which 
would  appeal  to  my  colleagues  from  min- 
ing States.    When  a  man  perfects  a  min- 
ing claim  on  the  public  domain  he  knows 
that  the  claim  is  worthless  unless  it  can 
be  developed.     The   development   may 
cost  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.    It  consists  in  blocking  out  the 
ore,  to  make  certain  that  the  eventual 
mining  operation  will  bring  in  paydirt, 
instead  of  just  dirt.        ; 

In  the  same  way,  a  patent  needs  to  be 
developed.  It  has  to  be  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  commercial  needs,  which  adapta- 
tion may  take  months,  or  years  of  time. 
To  turn  a  patent  over  to  the  public  at 
large,  without  giving  to  any  one  man  the 
assurance  that  he  can  enjoy  a  proprie- 
tary interest  therein  during  the  long, 
tedious  development  process,  is  in  effect 
to  consign  the  patent  t»  the  gathering  of 
dust  on  some  shelf  in  the  upstairs  attic 
of  a  Government  office.  What  I  am  say- 
ing, in  effect.  Is  that  to  make  a  patent 
available  to  everybody  is  to  make  it  ef- 
fectively available  to  nobody. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  now  establish  the  policy  of  deny- 
ing to  a  contractor  the  fruit  of  his  own 
inventive  genius,  simply  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  performing  a  Government 
contract  at  the  time  he  perfected  the 
invention,  then  a  shattering  blow  would 
be  struck  at  the  heart  of  our  patent 
system.    I  would  implore  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  matter  very  carefully. 
There  is  yet  another  argument  to  con- 
sider.   When  the  Government  goes  to  a 
prospective  contractor  to  procure  a  con- 
tract for  research  and  development,  it 
does  so  because  that  contractor  is  an  ex- 
pert in  his  field.    If  he  is  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  Government  contract  to 
surrender  to  the  public  the  fruit  of  any 
invention  made  by  him  while  performing 
that  contract  within  his  field  of  expertise, 
he  will  be  extremely  reluctant  to  exe- 
cute the  contract  in  the  first  place.    The 
reason  is  apparent.    A  patent  owned  by 
the  Government,  or  the  public,  would 
greatly  restrict  his  own  efforts  during 
the  years  to  follow.    It  would  constitute 
a  blockade  across  the  path  of  his  own 
projected    research    and    development. 
Patents  are  cumulative.    They  build  up 
one  on  top  of  the  other.    The  party  who 


controls  the  foundation  or  basic  patent 
also  controls  the  subsequent  perfecting 
patents  which  are  built  upon  that  foun- 
dation.    So  if  the  Government  owns  the 
basic  patent  on  an  invention  which  falls 
within  the  general  area  in  which  the 
contractor  is  an  expert,  that  ownership 
would  tend  to  block  off  a  whole  avenue 
of  future  research  into  which  the  con- 
tractor   might    otherwise    proceed.    In 
other  words,  by  our  shortsighted  policy, 
we  would  be  depriving  the  Nation  of  the 
golden  eggs  of  future  inventiveness  by 
killing  the  goose  of  present  incentive. 
Let   me   remind   my   colleagues.   Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  President's  memo- 
randum, which  this  amendment  seeks  to 
establish  as  controlling,  provides  ample 
governmental     safeguards.    Under     all 
circumstances  the  Government  will  re- 
tain an  exclusive  irrevocable  license  to 
use  the  patented  process  or  invention,  or 
to  sublicense  it  to  any  party  and  for  any 
purpose.    Where  the  Government  feels 
that  the  security  interest  of  the  Nation 
requires  retention  of  the  patent  by  the 
Government,  then  it  shall  be  retained. 
What  we  are  asking  for,  in  other  words, 
is  a  flexible  rule,  that  will  allow  the 
agency  head  the  right  to  take  title  or 
not.  according  to  the  circumstances. 

I  strongly  urge  this  body  to  support 
the  proposed  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones]  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  committee  will  rest 
upon  the  assurances  given  today  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cel- 
ler] ,  that  there  will  be  full  and  extensive 
consideration  of  this  most  important 
problem. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  and  debate  of 
this  bill  since  Monday  noon.  There  has 
been  ample  opportunity  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  examine  every 
aspect  of  this  bill.  It  has  been  given 
thorough  and  careful  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
through  your  deliberations  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  hope  that  we  can 
get  about  the  business  of  passing  this 
bill  within  the  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Daddario]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 
All  time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Daddario]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama  and  Mr.  Daddario. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  91,  noes 
151. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  The  Clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Page 
37.  line  10,  after  "expenses"  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "attributable  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  counties,  parts  of  counties,  or  other 
political  subdivisions  within  the  region." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  going 
by  the  desk  a  few  minutes  ago,  having 
witnessed  this  last  vote  and  the  Votes 
on  all  other  amendments  offered  to  this 
bill,  a  Member  said,  "It  now  looks  like 
we  have  the  great  stampede  rather  than 
the  Great  Society." 

In  my  opinion,  what  has  happened 
here  in  the  last  3  days  and  what  un- 
doubtedly will  happen  with  reference  to 
the  last  of  these  amendments  is  a  trav- 
esty on  the  legislative  process  of  Amer- 
ica. There  is  no  higher  honor  that  a 
man  can  have  than  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
more  serious  responsibility.  But  the 
travesty  which  faces  all  of  us,  in  the 
minority  as  well  as  in  the  majority,  is 
when  we  hear,  "regardless  of  merit,  re- 
gardless of  its  being  right,  your  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated  here." 

It  finally  came  out  on  this  last  amend- 
ment. The  orders  are.  "Get  this  bill  to 
the  White  House  and  get  it  there  today, 
regardless  of  what  is  in  it." 

Clap  if  you  will.  I  repeat,  this  is  a 
travesty  on  the  legislative  process,  that 
this  body  should  rubberstamp  a  bill  of 
this  significance,  in  which  three  major 
amendments  were  made  on  the  floor  in 
the  other  body  without  too  much  discus- 
sion, and  numerous  other  amendments 
were  made  in  committee  by  the  other 
body,  yet  we  are  forced  to  accept  it,  rub- 
berstamp it,  regardless. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  an 
amendment  that  I  think  has  merit. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Does  the  gentle- 
man suppose  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  to  esiJablish  a  unicameral  leg- 
islature here  in  the  Capitol,  just  as  the 
Supreme  Court  appears  to  be  trying  to  do 
with  our  State  legislatures? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  distinction  between 
and  the  quality  of  the  power  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  and  within  the 
legislative  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  becomes  pretty  fuzzy  when  the 
Members  of  the  House  do  not  consider 
these  matters  based  on  the  merits  there- 
of; instead,  rather,  they  are  instructed 
that  the  action  of  the  other  body  be 
rubberstamped.  Perhaps  some  will  take 
issue  with  this  and  I  would  not  be  a  bit 
surprised.  But  I  would  say  in  good  con- 
science as  to  a  number  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  in  good  faith  in  order  to 
try  to  make  a  better  bill  out  of  a  bad  one 
that  our  efforts  in  good  faith  are  being 
turned  down  summarily,  as  in  the  last 
vote,  which  is  probably  the  best  evidence 

of  it. 

Let  us  take  this  amendment,  for  in- 
stance. There  is  no  question  in  my 
opinion  as  to  the  validity  or  soundness 
of  it      This  is  what  this  amendment 
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does.  Under  the  bill,  as  written,  for 
local  development  districts,  as  shown  on 
page  37,  the  Federal  Government  can  pay 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  administrative 
expenses  of  such  districts.  Now  these 
local  development  districts  do  not  have 
to  be  within  Appalachia.  I  can  cite  you 
an  example.  Let  us  take  Pennsylvania 
for  instance.  Let  us  say  a  district  is 
formed  containing  some  13  counties  out- 
side of  Appalachia  and  1  county  inside 
Appalachia.  Without  my  amendment, 
even  though  there  is  only  1  county  out 
of  14  in  Appalachia — without  my  amend- 
ment 75  percent  of  the  administrative 
costs  for  the  entire  14-county  program 
could  be  paid  out  of  this  so-called  Ap^  a  - 
lachia  bill.  Even  though  13  of  those  14 
counties  are  outside  of  Appalachia  and 
even  though  13  of  those  counties  may 
not  be  depressed. 

My  amendment  makes  Federal  funds 
available  to  pay  for  only  those  admin- 
istrative expenses  which  are  attributable 
to  the  economic  development  of  areas 
within  Appalachia.  I  would  not  thinl: 
anyone  would  argue  about  such  an 
amendment  because  otherwise  in  order 
to  get  Federal  money  to  finance  these 
districts,  even  where  it  is  not  needed,  all 
they  will  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  little 
comer  of  Appalachia  or  make  the  whole 
rest  of  the  State  if  they  want  to  or  all 
portions  of  it  a  development  district  and 
the  Federal  Government  digs  up  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  Thatisnot  i-ight.  lou 
know  it  is  not  right.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  constrained  to 
take  some  note  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  just  said.  The  gentle- 
man has  used  some  rather  colorful 
language.  He  has  talked  about  a  trav- 
esty of  the  legislative  processes.  Hehas 
talked  about  rubberstamping.  Yet,^Pim 
wondering  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man is  not  really  confessing  that  he  has 
failed  to  make  a  case  for  himself  and  for 
his  substitute  and  for  the  many  amend- 
ments that  he  has  offered  here  during  the 
last  2  days. 

What  does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
mean  by  "rubberstamp"?  The  gentle- 
man offered  a  substitute  yesterday.  That 
was  fully  debated.  I  do  not  believe  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  this  bill,  made 
any  effort  whatsoever  to  cut  the  gentle- 
man oflf.  He  has  had  all  the  time  he 
wanted.  The  vote  came  and  his  sub- 
stitute was  defeated  rather  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Then  thereafter  on  yesterday  the 
gentleman  offered  four  or  five  or  six  other 
amendments.  Each  one  was  defeated. 
Today  the  gentleman  has  offered  a 
series  of  amendments  and  so  far  as  I 
know  the  only  amendment  upon  which 
time  for  debate  was  limited  was  one 
offered  by  one  of  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  that 
limitation  of  time  only  came  after  there 
had  been  substantial  and  full  debate. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  there  is  any 
rubberstamp,  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 
On  Monday  last,  before  we  began  de- 
bate on  this  bill,  the  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  were  considered  by  the  House, 
and  on  that  Consent  Calendar  there  was 


a  bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  which  was  passed  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  presume  that  one  might 
call  that  rubberstamping.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  gentleman  has  of- 
fered amendment  after  amendment  for 
2  days  and  he  has  talked  more  on  this 
bill  than  everybody  else  put  together  and 
he  has  been  defeated  on  every  amend- 
ment. 

You  know  it  reminds  me  of  the  days 
when  I  was  growing  up  in  politics.  I 
grew  up  in  an  area  where  we  used  to  have 
organized  politics.  My  friends  and 
sometimes  my  opponents  would  go  out 
and  seek  the  support  of  the  organizations. 
If  they  did  not  get  the  support  of  the 
organizations,  then  suddenly  they  would 
become  very  independent  and  condemn 
the  organizations. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  this  year  have  a  very  united 
party.  We  are  Democrats  and  we  are 
proud  to  be  Democrats.  We  have  had 
very  few  fights  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  have  been  united  in  our  leadership. 
We  have  sought  to  consult  with  our  peo- 
ple on  the  issues  confronting  the  country. 
We  seek  to  stand  behind  our  President 
in  the  grave  international  crisis  facing 
the  world.  We  seek  to  support  domestic 
proposals  which  we  believe  good  for  the 
advancement  of  our  country.  We  will 
continue  to  do  so  despite  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  may  think  about  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
in  proclaiming  that  he  has  witnessed  a 
frustration  of  the  legislative  process,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  is  reading  into  this 
situation  something  that  simply  does 
no  exist. 

The  fact  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  pointed  out,  and  correctly 
pointed  out,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut would  considerably  delay  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  does  not  mean  that  such 
delay  would  improve  the  bill.  Nor  can 
anyone  properly  infer  that  because  we 
are  cautioning  against  such  delay  we  are 
objecting  to  amendments  which  might 
improve  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  has  correctly 
advised  that  this  whole  matter  of  patent 
rights  is  before  his  committee  and  is 
properly  before  his  committee. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  we  are  moving  this  bill  not  because 
we  have  not  properly  considered  any 
amendment.  We  are  moving  this  bill  be- 
cause this  bill  has  been  properly  con- 
sidered and  should  be  adopted  and  sent 
to  the  President  today. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  should  like  to  state,  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  that  we  in 
the  minority,  140  strong,  have  no  illu- 
sions about  our  ability  to  prevent  the 
overwhelming  Democratic  Congress 
from  working  its  will  on  legislation  in 
this  89th  Congress. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
members  of  the  majority  that  we  will 
continue  to  offer  alternatives  when  we 
feel  alternatives  are  necessary  to  the 
programs  of  the  great  planned  society. 


I  believe  that  this  is  part  of  our  rep- 
resentative  form  of  government,  and 
that  we  should  continue  to  offer  these 
alternatives  whenever  and  wherever 
there  is  a  need  for  such  alternatives. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  very 
ably  set  forth  a  Republican  alternative 
that  is  necessary  to  the  Appalachia  leg- 
islation proposed  by  the  administration. 
This  Republican  alternative  justifi- 
ably and  necessarily  eliminates  the 
pockets  of  prosperity  in  Appalachia  and 
places  a  priority  on  the  pockets  of  pov- 
erty wherever  they  exist  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  regional 
approach.  It  is  the  Republican  ap- 
proach, the  minority  party's  approach 
to  this  very  important  problem. 

While  we  have  no  illusions  about  our 
ability  to  carry  votes  in  this  89th  Con- 
gress, we  intend  to  continue  to  set  forth 
our  position  on  each  and  every  issue 
when  we  feel  that  the  minority  party 
should  offer  an  alternative  proposal. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida for  carrying  out  that  responsibility 
of  the  minority  party  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  seen  the  light  in 
the  heavens  and  I  have  joined  the  great 
stampede. 

It  is  a  nice  and  fitting  term  the  mi- 
nority has  coined — the  great  stampede. 
We  do  look  forward  to  a  Great  Society. 
It  is  a  vision  of  a  better  world.  No 
longer  a  street  with  one  side  lighted  and 
the  other  darkened.  No  longer  a  coun- 
try, as  we  envision  it,  where  some  little 
children  go  to  bed  every  night  hungry 
and  nobody  cares.  Yes,  it  is  a  vision  we 
follow  to  make  come  true.  We  have  seen 
the  light  in  the  heavens  and  we  have 
joined  the  great  stampede. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  what 
I  came  into  the  well  to  say.  I  came  here 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
l.\nd1  and  all  of  the  others  on  the 
opposing,  minority  side.  You  made  a 
damn  good  fight. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  heard  a 
better  debate  on  both  sides  than  has 
been  had  on  this  bill.  We  have  wit- 
nessed here  the  highest  expression  of 
debate.  But,  in  closing,  let  me  say  to 
the  leaders  on  the  Republican  side  that 
you  leave  the  field  of  battle  scarred,  it 
is  true,  but  with  the  admiration  of  all 
of  us  on  this  side.  Nobody  could  have 
fought  better.  We  are  mighty  glad  to 
have  you  with  us.  You  make  us  proud 
of  this  House  of  Representatives.  You 
are  such  able  fighters  and  you  lose  so 
graciously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   IV APPROPRIATIONS   AND    MISCELLANEODS 

PROVISIONS 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 

authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Appalachian 

development  highway  system,  there  is  hereby 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  period 
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ending  June  30,  1967.  to  lii  available  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $232,400,000  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

Applicable  Labor  Standards 
Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  financially 
assisted  through  the  Federal  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a— 276a-5 ) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  such,  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functionia  set  forth  in  Re- 
oreanization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
FR.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z- 
15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40 
U.S.C.  276(c)  ). 

Definition  of  Appalachian  Region 
Sec  403.  As  used  in  tills  Act,  the  term  "Ap- 
palachian region"  or  "the  region"  means  that 
area  of  the  eastern  United!  Btates  consisting 
of  the  following  counties  (including  any 
political  subdivision  located  within  such 
area ) : 

In  Alabama,  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount, 
Calhoun,  Chambers.  Cherokee,  Chilton,  Clay, 
Cleburne,  Colbert,  Coosa,  Cullman,  De  Kalb, 
Elmore,  Etowah,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lav<tence,  Limestone, 
Madison,  Marlon,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Ran- 
dolph. Saint  Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Talla- 
poosa, Tuscaloosa,  Walker,   and   Winston; 

In  Georgia,  the  counties  jof  Banks,  Barrow, 
Bartow,  Carroll,  Catoosa,  Ohattooga,  Chero- 
kee. Dade,  Dawson,  Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd. 
Korsyth,  Franklin,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gwinnett, 
Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard,  Jackson, 
Lumpkin,  Madison,  Murray,  Paulding.  Pick- 
ens, Polk,  Rabun,  Stephens,  Towns,  Union, 
Walker.  White,  and  Whitfield; 

In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath, 
Bell,  Boyd,  Breathitt.  Caijuer,  Casey.  Clark, 
Clay,  CUnton,  Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill, 
Fleming,  Floyd,  Garrard,  Green,  Greenup, 
Harlan,  Jackson.  Johnsooi,  Knott,  Knox, 
Laurel,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison.  Magoffin,  Martin, 
Menifee,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Ows- 
ley, Perry,  Pike,  Powell,  Pulaski,  Rockcastle, 
Rowan,  Ru.ssell,  Wayne,  Whitley,  and  Wolfe; 
In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany, 
Garrett,  and  Washington; 

In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alex- 
ander, Alleghany,  Ashe,  j\very.  Buncombe, 
Burke,  Caldwell,  Cheroljee,  Clay,  Davie, 
Forsyth,  Graham,  HayWood,  Henderson, 
Jackson,  McDowell,  Macon.  Madison,  Mitch- 
ell. Polk,  Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry.  Swain. 
Transylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin,  and 
Yancey; 

In  Ohio,  the  covmtles  of  Adams,  Athens, 
Belmont,  Brown,  Carroll.  Clermont,  Coshoc- 
ton, Gallia,  Guernsey.  Harrison,  Highland, 
Hocking,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Law- 
rence. Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Muskingum, 
Noble.  Perry.  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Tuscarawas, 
Vinton,  and  Washington; 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Alle- 
gheny, Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair, 
Bradford,  Butler.  Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon, 
Centre,  Clarion.  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Colum- 
bia, Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest,  Ful- 
ton, Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Juniata.  Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne, 
Lycoming,  McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe, 
Montour.  Northumberland.  Perry,  Pike,  Pot- 
ter, Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan, 
Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  War- 
ren, Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland,  and 
Wyoming;  ] 

In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Ander 


son,  Cherokee,  Greenvlllq 
a^nd  Spartanburg; 


Oconee,  Pickens, 


In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson, 
Bledsoe.  Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Carter, 
Claiborne.  Clay,  Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland, 
De  Kalb,  Fentress,  Franklin,  Grainger, 
Greene,  Grundy.  Hamblen.  Hamilton.  Han- 
cock, Hawkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson.  Johnson, 
Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marlon, 
Meigs,  Monroe.  Morgan.  Overton.  Pickett, 
Polk.  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Scott,  Sequat- 
chie, Sevier,  Smith,  Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Union, 
Van  Buren.  Warren.  Washington,  and  White; 

In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany. 
Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt,  Buchanan,  Carroll, 
Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd,  Giles,  Grayson, 
Highland.  Lee.  Pulaski,  Russell,  Scott,  Smyth, 
Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  and  Wythe; 

All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia: 
Provided,  That  the  Commission  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  study  and  consider, 
in  consultation  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  or  an  appropriate  official 
or  officials  designated  by  him.  the  inclusion 
of  such  counties  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  are  contiguous  to  the  Appalachian  region 
as  defined  in  this  section  and  counties  con- 
tiguous thereto  in  the  Appalachian  region 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  if  the  Com- 
mission shall  decide  after  such  consultation, 
that  these  counties  shn.re  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics  of  the  region,  and  that 
the  inclusion  of  these  counties  would  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2.  then  the  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  Invite  the  State  of  New  York 
to  participate  In  the  Commission  on  an  ap- 
propriate basis:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Commission  may  extend  the  invitation  to  the 
State  of  New  York  for  inclusion  of  such  of 
the  described  counties  the  inclusion  of  which 
would  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act:  And 
■provided  further.  That  if  such  invitation  Is 
duly  accepted  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
those  counties  shall  be  included  in  "the 
region"  or  "the  Appalachian  region"  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Severability 
Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the   applicability   thereof  to   any   person   or 
circumstance,  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision   to    other    persons    or    circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Termination 
Sec.   405.  This   Act   shall    cease    to   be   in 
effect  on  July  1,  1971. 

Mr.  CRAMER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  graciousness  of  the  mi- 
nority, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  IV  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BALDWIN 

Mr.  BALDWIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin:   On 
page  45,  after  line,  2,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Prohibition  of  Approval  of  Certain  Programs 
for  Areas  Which  Are  Neither  Areas  of  Sub- 
stantial Unemployment  Nor  Redevelop- 
ment Areas 

"Sec.  404.  No  grant  may  be  made  pursuant 
to  any  authorization  contained  in  section 
202,  203,  204,  205  (a)  or  (b),  211,  212,  213, 
214,  or  302  of  this  Act  to  carry  out  a  project 
in  any  area  unless,  on  the  date  such  project 
is  finally  approved  for  assistance  by  the  Sec- 
retary administering  such  assistance,  such 
area  is  qualified  as  an  "eligible  area"  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act." 


And  renumber  sections  404  and  405  and 
any  reference  thereto  as  405  and  406,  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  not  in  any  affect  the 
road  program.  I  recognize  that  the  road 
program  would  have  to  be  built  in  some 
kind  of  consecutive  order  even  though  it 
might  go  through  a  county  that  in  itself 
may  not  be  depressed.  But  this  section 
does  provide  that  all  other  sections  of 
the  bill,  the  ones  that  would  provide  ad- 
ditional aid  to  airports  or  additional  aid 
to  sewers  or  additional  aid  to  something 
else  would  only  apply  to  those  counties 
in  Appalachia  that  actually  meet  the 
definition  of  a  depressed  county  under 
the  public  works  acceleration  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  map  shows  all  the 
counties  in  the  United  States  according 
to  the  July  1.  1964,  tabulation  that  met 
the  test  of  the  public  works  acceleration 
bill.  Under  that  bill  all  counties  that 
were  included  as  depressed  counties  un- 
der the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  are 
shown  either  in  dark  green  or  light  green 
and  certain  additional  counties  that 
meet  the  test  of  surplus  unemployment 
under  the  public  works  acceleration  bill 
are  included  in  gold. 

All  counties  in  Appalachia.  under  my 
amendment,  that  meet  this  test  of  de- 
pressed countries  would  be  included  and 
would  receive  all  these  supplementary' 
assistance  funds.  But  there  are.  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  definition,  as  of  Febru- 
ary 10.'  1965,  of  the  360  counties  in  the 
regional  definition  of  Appalachia,  76 
counties  that  do  not  meet  any  of  these 
tests  and  are  not  depressed.  They  in- 
clude in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  the 
county  that  has  the  highest  per  capita 
income  of  any  county  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  They  include  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  the  county  that  has 
the  highest  per  capita  income  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  Personally  I  do  not 
believe,  when  we  are  aiming  a  rifle  at  a 
specific  problem,  that  we  should  force 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  that 
themselves  have  depressed  counties  to 
pay  taxes  to  provide  a  whole  series  of 
special  benefits  to  76  counties  just  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  within  a  defined 
region  of  Appalachia  even  though  they 
themselves  are  not  depressed. 

So  all  that  my  amendment  does  is  to 
state  that  for  these  special  assistance 
programs,  other  than  for  highways,  the 
counties  in  Appalachia  would  still  indi- 
vidually have  to  meet  the  test  of  the 
public  works  acceleration  bill  before 
they  could  qualify  for  all  these  special 
assistance  programs,  so  that  other  de- 
pressed covmties  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  would  not  have  to  pay  ad- 
ditional taxes  unnecessarily  and  without 
justification.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
only  reasonable  and  proper  and  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment on  its  merits. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  effect  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered at  this  time  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin].  It  is  identi- 
cal to  the  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
man offered  in  the  full  committee  at  the 
time  of  the  markup  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  if 
adopted  would  destroy  the  entire  re- 
gional concept  of  this  bill.  It  would 
destroy  the  possibility  to  have  an  organ- 
ized and  well-coordinated  approach  to 
the  basic  facilities  requirements  of  this 
Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  true  that 
there  are  some  counties  in  the  Appala- 
chian region  that  do  not  meet  the  strict 
criteria  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  I  believe  one  needs  only  to  look 
at  the  statistics  of  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  counties  which  the  gentleman  as 
proposed  in  his  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate, and  compare  them  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  per  capita  income  in  the 
counties  which  his  amendment  would 
preserve  and  see  what  a  hairline  dif- 
ference there  is  between  many  of  those 
coimties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  per  capita 
income  of  the  coimties  which  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  keep  in  the 
bill  is  approximately  $1,411.  The  aver- 
age per  capita  income  of  the  counties 
which  his  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
discard  and  put  out  of  the  bill  is  approx- 
imately $1,425.  Thus,  you  have  a  differ- 
ence in  per  capita  income  in  the  coim- 
ties of  only  about  $14  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  would  have  us  destroy  the 
entire  regional  approach  to  this  bill  by 
knocking  out  these  60  counties  where 
the  average  person  makes  $14  more  in  a 
years  time  than  he  does  in  the  counties 
that  the  gentleman  is  willing  to  have 
stay  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  that  this  amendment, 
like  the  other,  was  carefully  considered 
in  the  committee.    It  was  rejected  by 
the  committee,  with  some  of  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    gentleman's    own    party 
voting  to  reject  it.     They  have  voted 
against  the  amendments  that  have  been 
offered    by    the    opposition    throughout 
today.    It  is  not  an  accident  that  this 
bill  is  coming  through  without  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House,  because 
in  my  experience  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  has  been  the  best- 
prepared  piece  of  legislation  that  I  have 
seen  come  through  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.    It  is  the  result  not  only 
of  years  of  work  by  the  Regional  Com- 
mission, participated  in  by   11   Gover- 
nors and  their  staffs,  but  it  is  the  result 
also  of  several  years  of  consideration  by 
congressional  committees.    We  sat  down 
and  worked  by  the  hour  with  representa- 
tives  of   the   administration   to   try   to 
frame   language    that   would   stand   up 
under  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  our  difference 
with  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  that 
were  proposed  has  been  directed  to  the 
points  that  v^e  felt  \^-ere  adequately  cov- 
ered by  the  language  as  contained  in  the 
bill  or  were  covered  by  the  language  as 
contained  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill.  We  have  felt  that  most  of  these 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed 
were  not  necessary  to  this  legislation. 
However,  we  feel  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Baldwin]  would  be  destructive 
of  the  entire  purpose  of  the  bill. 


Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  its 
defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Baldwin)  there 
were — ayes  65,  noes  172. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MEWEN 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendm.ent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McEwen:  On 
page  44.  line  9,  strike  out  "such  counties" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  and  in- 
cluding "Act"  on  line  13  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  following  coun- 
ties of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Clinton,  Delaware,  Essex.  Franklin,  Fulton. 
Greene.  Hamilton,  Montgomery.  St.  Law- 
reace,  Schenectady,  and  Schoharie". 

On  page  44,  line  19.  strike  out  "Provided 
further."  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  including  the  colon  at  the  end  of  line  22. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  solely  in  the  hope  that 
one  freshman  Congressman  might  pos- 
sibly fare  as  well  as  a  freshman  Senator 
in  the  other  body.  My  amendment  is 
directed  to  the  amendment  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  -adopted  by  the  other 
body,  as  set  forth'  on  pa^es  44  and  45  of 
this  bill,  calls  for  the  inclusion  of  cer- 
tain unnamed  counties  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
These  coimties  are  neither  Appalachian 
nor  are  they  depressed.  They  were  sub- 
sequently identified  in  the  proceedings  in 
the  other  body  as  being  13  counties.  An 
examination  of  the  map  previously  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Baldwin]  will  indicate  that 
only  1  of  the  13  counties  in  this  amend- 
ment approved  by  the  other  body  is  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  or  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  eligible. 

As  contained  in  this  bill,  it  calls  for 
the  inclusion  of  an  indefinite  area  con- 
tiguous to  Appalachia  but  identified 
in  the  proceedings  as  13  counties.  One 
of  these  counties,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Robi- 
son]  yesterday,  has  asked  specifically  to 
be  excluded  from  the  amendment. 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
remove  any  question  as  to  w-hat  counties 
in  the  State  of  New  York  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Appalachia  region  by  in- 
cluding 12  specific  counties,  9  of  which 
counties  lie  in  the  Catskill  and  Adiron- 
dack region  and  are  geographically  a 
part  of  Appalachia. 

Nine  counties  are  up  to  Accelerated 
Public  Works  and  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  standards  as  depressed  counties. 

Of  thf  other  two  counties  included  in 
here,  one  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  State,  in  the  area  adjacent  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
eligible.  The  other  is  in  the  Appalachia 
region  adjacent  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
third  is  such  a  small  county  I  am  advised 
there  are  no  figures  available  on  unem- 
ployment in  this  county  of  some  3,000 
people. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  is 
to  clarify  the  matter  of  New  York's  be- 


ing able  to  come  into  this  program  by 
striking  out  the  section  providing  that 
the  Commission  may  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  State  of  New  York  to  partic- 
ipate. The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  clarify  the  meaning  of  that  part 
of  New  York  to  be  included,  spelling  out 
the  counties  that  are  most  needy. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  actual  names  of  the  counties 
involved  will  not  be  included  in  the  bill 
and  the  Congress  will  have  nothing  to 
say  as  to  what  the  actual  counties  in- 
volved shall  be? 

Mr.  McEWEN.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    In  connection  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Kennedy 
in  the  other  body,  of  the  13  counties  pro- 
posed to  be  included  but  not  named,  of 
those  13  counties  one  of  them  is  a  de- 
pressed area  and  12  of  them  are  not. 
Mr.  McEWEN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.     Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  reason  or  justification  why 
in  the  world  those  counties  rather  than 
the  ones  the  gentleman  suggests  were  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  know  of  no  standard 
or  criteria  being  used  in  determining 
their  eligibility  for  this  program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  amazing  to  me 
that  our  committee  or  the  other  body, 
but  particularly  our  committee,  should 
include  counties  in  New  York  which  do 
not  have  depressed  area  problems  and 
purposely  and  intentionally  exclude 
counties  such  as  contained  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  that  do  have  them. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  its  surface  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  change  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McEwENl.  The  counties  which  he 
lists  are  indeed  suffering  from  unem- 
ployment and  they  do  need  help.  One 
of  them  is  included  in  my  own  district, 
Montgomery  County,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nately not  included  in  the  13  counties 
now  covered  by  the  bill  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Senate  spon- 
sored by  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 

jAVITSl. 

It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  13  New 
York  counties  now  covered  by  the  Ken- 
nedy-Javits  amendment  are  not  suffer- 
ing from  unemployment  and  are  not  eli- 
gible for  a-ssistance  under  the  area  re- 
development program  or  the  accelerated 
public  works  legislation.  Of  the  13 
counties  covered  by  the  Kennedy-Javits 
amendment  3  are  in  my  congressional 
district.  Chenango,  Cortland,  and  Otsego_ 
Of  these  only  Otsego  is  currently  listed 
as  an  unemployment  area,  eligible  for 
help  under  the  APW  bill.  In  fact  neither 
Cortland  nor  Chenango  has  ever  been 
listed  as  suffering  from  unemployment. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose, 
this  amendment  because  I  am  realistic 
enough  to  recognize  that  any  change  in 
the  New  York  State  areas  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  this  bill  might  well  jeopara- 
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ize  the  whole  matter  lof  including  our 
State  at  all. 

If  the  debate  on  this  legislation  during 
these  past  3  days  ha3  made  anything 
clear  it  is  that  this  bill  is  a  regional  bill. 
The  criterion  for  inclusion  within  the 
Appalachian  region  is  not  primarily  eco- 
nomic, but  geographic. 

Counties  that  are  not  suffering  from 
unemployment  have  been  included  to 
round  out  the  region  ate  a  whole,  and  so 
that  development  in  relatively  pros- 
perous areas  can  help  to  boost  the  econ- 
omy of  less  prosperous  parts  of  the  over- 
all area.  And  other  Counties  that  are 
suffering  from  unemployment  have  been 
left  out  simply  because  they  are  not  geo- 
graphically a  part  of  i  the  Appalachian 
region. 

I  do  not  believe  the  point  has  been 
made  sufficiently  cleai?  here  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Chairman,  that  parts  of  New- 
York  State  have  alwas's  been  regarded 
geographically  as  part  of  the  Appalach- 
ian region.  In  fact  when  the  first  legis- 
lative proposals  were  made  back  in  1961, 
those  southern  areas  of  New  York  which 
have  always  been  considered  part  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  chain  were  in- 
cluded in  preliminary  discussions  and 
planning  on  the  legislation.  These  were, 
in  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  same  13 
counties  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
Senate  debate  the  otjher  day  and  for 
which  the  door  has  now  been  opened  by 
the  Kennedy-Javils  an^endment.  But  in 
1962  Governor  Rockefeller  made  it  clear 
that  he  did  not  wish  New  York  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program,  and  so  New 
York's  counties  were  dropped  from  fur- 
ther legislative  planning.  And  when  you 
look  at  a  map  of  the  area  covered  by  this 
bill  today  you  will  note  that  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  region  there  is 
a  straight  arbitrary  line  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  border,  rather  than  the 
kind  of  irregular  natural  geographic 
boundary  that  marks  all  other  sections 
of  the  Appalachia  area. 

So  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  that 
these  13  New  York  counties  do  properly 
belong  in  the  area.  They  were  removed 
from  the  area  by  unusual  circumstances 
back  in  1962.  And  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  now  welcomed  them  back  again 
where  they  belong,  and  where  they  origi- 
nally were.  That  is  the  story  of  where 
these  13  counties  came  from.  There  is 
no  mystery  at  all  about  it  after  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  did  not  admit  that  I  would 
personally  prefer  that  all  of  the  eight 
counties  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  this  body  were  included  in  this  bill, 
not  only  the  county  of  Montgomery 
which  appears  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment, but  the  other  faur  as  well.  They 
need  the  help,  all  of  them,  and  they 
could  certainly  use  it.  But  to  try  to  add 
them  would  be  a  futile  gesture.  Their 
addition  could  not  be  justified  under  the 
ieographic  standards  on  which  this  bill 
is  based,  and  to  tiT  to  upset  those  geo- 
graphic standards  would  merely  jeopard- 
ize the  inclusion  of  any  New  York  coun- 
ties in  the  bill  at  all. 

Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
people  of  Montgomery  County  that  I 
shall  continue  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  win  approval  of  an  extension 
of  the  ARA  and  the  APW  bills  which 


have  already  proved  to  be  so  helpful  to 
this  great  area  and  which  could  continue 
to  provide  much  more  needed  help  to 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made  during  this  debate  of 
the  fact  that  the  Kennedy-Javits  amend- 
ment does  not  mandate  the  inclusion  of 
the  13  New  York  counties  but  only  makes 
it  permissible,  contingent  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  itself  and  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  Since  Governor 
Rockefeller,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
originally  disapproved  the  inclusion  of 
any  New  York  counties  in  the  program, 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether  he 
would  not  once  again  exercise  his  veto 
and  keep  the  13  counties  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. On  that  point,  let  me  just  advise 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  that  I 
^sked  Governor  Rockefeller  this  very 
question  last  week  here  in  Washington 
when  the  Governor  met  with  all  41  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  congressional  dele- 
gation. The  Governor  assured  us  all 
that  he  would  not  veto  the  inclusion  of 
these  13  counties  but  would  instead  sup- 
port it.  He  assured  us  that  he  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  New  York  coun- 
ty getting  any  help  that  it  might  be  able 
to  get.  And  he  recognized  that  the  road- 
building  funds,  the  sewer  and  water  con- 
struction, and  flood  control  help  which 
this  bill  would  make  available  to  these 
13  New  York  counties,  are  certainly  very 
much  needed  and  could  be  most  success- 
fully put  to  use  in  these  areas  of  south- 
ern and  central  New  York  State. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  can 
indeed  help  an  important  section  of  New 
York  State,  part  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  Adoption  of  the 
McEwen  amendment  would  not  add  any 
new  counties  to  the  area,  but  it  could 
well  complicate,  delay,  and  perhaps  even 
prevent  the  inclusion  of  those  13  coun- 
ties which  are  properly  eligible  for  in- 
clusion within  the  act.  For  that  reason, 
therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1960,  when  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Appalachian  region  first 
met,  the  mountainous  southern  tier  of 
New  York  State  was  included  because 
sociologically,  economically,  historically, 
and  geographically  that  is  a  part  pf  New 
York  directly  contiguous  to  Pennsyl- 
vania which  is  a  part  of  Appalachia.  For 
some  reason  the  Governor  withdrew  a 
year  later  and  New  York  was  not  in- 
cluded. The  junior  Senator  from  New- 
York  introduced  an  amendment  in  the 
other  body  to  include  the  southern  tier 
of  New  York. 

The  opposition  would  substitute  a 
patchwork  which  would  destroy  the  basic 
concept  of  a  regional  development  pro- 
gram, and  despite  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  said,  these  are  poor  coun- 
ties. Of  the  200  families  in  this  area, 
12  percent  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  a  year.  They  alluded  to  the  pros- 
perous nature  of  some  parts  of  it.  It  is 
true  there  are  a  few  pockets  of  prosper- 
ity tucked  into  this  overall  fabric  of 
poverty,  but  that  does  not  destroy  the 
idea  of  poverty,  it  strengthens  it  be- 
cause these  can  be  the  prosperous  nuclei 


around  which  prosperous  communities 
can  be  built. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

PROGRAM  FOR  BALANCE  OF  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  in  order  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  he  can  inform  us, 
while  many  Members  are  in  attendance, 
just  what  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow 
legislativewise. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  only  legislative 
matter  pending  at  this  time,  as  far  as  I 
know  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  is  the 
conference  report,  unanimously  agreed 
to,  on  HJl.  45,  relating  to  increasing  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  We  are  meeting  at 
11:15  o'clock  tomorrow.  If  this  matter 
can  be  disposed  of  at  that  time,  we  can 
adjourn  before  the  Lincoln  ceremonies. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  taken  up  after  the 
termination  of  the  Lincoln  ceremonies. 

Aside  from  this  there  is  no  legislative 
business  for  the  balance  of  the  week 
that  I  am  able  to  advise  about  at  this 
time.  However,  we  will  meet  on  Friday. 
There  may  be  a  message  from  the  White 
House. 

Also,  may  I  advise  Members  that  we 
are  meeting  on  Friday  because  we  need 
another  legislative  day  this  week  in  order 
to  make  the  education  bill  eligible  for  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
by  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  to  the  entire  debate  here, 
seated  at  the  minority  desk,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  both  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  majority  side  who  has 
managed  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  minority  side  for  the  very 
constructive  manner  in  which  this  de- 
bate has  been  presented.  I  have  been 
able  to  follow  the  logic  although  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  logic  of  the  majority  side 
as  set  forth  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
I  must  say,  however,  with  regard  to  this 
final  section  of  the  bill  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  complete  departure  from  the  logic 
that  appears  in  other  parts  of  the  bill. 
For  the  first  time  we  seem  to  be  dele- 
gating legislative  authority  to  a  com- 
mission— a  commission  that  is  not  yet 
created,  with  regard  to  an  area  that  is 
not  defined.  And  instead  of  defining  the 
"Appalachia  area"  we  find  ourselves 
delegating  this  authority  and  letting 
someone  else  decide  what  the  area  is  go- 
ing to  corisist  of.  I  cannot  help  but  call 
attention  to  this  defect  insofar  as  con- 
structive argument  and  constructive 
presentation  so  far  as  this  section  is  con- 
cerned. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    question    is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  McEwenI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment   offered   by    MR.    M-EWEN 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McEwen:  On 
page  44,  line  19.  strike  out  "on  an  appropriate 
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basis"  and  insert  the  following:  "on  the  same 
basis  as  every  other  State  having  counties 
within  the  Appalachian  region". 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  strike  out  four 
words  in  this  bill,  the  words  being  "on 
an  appropriate  basis." 

It  seems  imique.  as  the  preceding  gen- 
tleman speaking  just  mentioned,  that  in 
this  bill  all  of  the  other  counties  of  Ap- 
palachia  have  been  specifically  spelled 
out  and  identified.  The  rights  of  all 
those  counties  in  those  11  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  proposed  legislation  are 
spelled  out  on  an  equal  basis.  But  the 
amendment  offered  and  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body  in  behalf  of  the 
State  of  New  York  simply  provides  that 
the  State  may  share  in  this  program — in 
the  language  of  the  bill — "on  an  appro- 
priate basis." 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
strike  those  words  and  add  "on  the  same 
basis  as  every  other  State  having  coun- 
ties within  the  Appalachian  region." 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  men- 
tioned, prior  to  today  in  discussing  this 
bill,  the  language  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  clearly  indicate  that  the 
State  of  New  York  is  some  sort  of  a 
"stepchild"  in  this  program  and  is  not 
to  come  in  on  an  equal  basis  and  with 
equal  rights  along  with  its  sister  States 
that  are  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McEwen]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  some  trepidation 
after  the  remarks  that  were  previously 
made.  I  will  take  a  few  minutes  princi- 
pally to  mention  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  motion  to  recommit  will  be  that 
fair  and  equitable,  nondisciiminatory, 
well  thought  out,  and  properly  drafted 
non-public-works-boondoggle  substitute 
known  as  H.R.  4466.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed previously  pretty  much  in  detail. 
However,  since  a  number  of  Members 
were  not  here  at  the  time,  very  briefly 
let  me  say  that  what  it  would  do  is  to 
make  available  to  all  areas  which,  under 
the  ARA  and  APW  formulas,  are  de- 
pressed areas  or  labor  surplus  through- 
out America,  those  portions  of  the  Appa- 
lachia  program,  after  proper  amend- 
ments, which  we  believe  would  have  the 
long-range  effect  of  improving  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  those  respective  areas. 
This  includes  highway  construction, 
but  not  a  duplication  of  present  high- 
ways. There  would  not  be  a  paralleling 
of  present  highways,  but  an  emphasis  on 
new  highways  in  new  areas  to  truly  open 
the  new  areas  to  development. 

Second,  there  will  be  proper  safe- 
guards. The  substitute  requires  stand- 
ards. It  requires  that  highways  be  built 
to  standards  and  that  those  highways 
then  be  maintained.  All  of  this  is  lacking 
in  the  majority  proposal. 

As  to  demonstration  health  facilities, 
this  substitute  measure  would  eliminate 
the  operational  expense,  or  socialized 
medicine,  and  leave  in  the  construction 
costs. 


The  provision  for  land  improvement, 
agriculture,  and  cattleraising  would  be 
stricken  out,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  debate. 

Timber  development  organizations 
would  be  in,  with  twice  the  appropriation, 
$10  million. 

Mining  area  restoration  would  be  in, 
with  an  increase  to  $43  million. 

The  water  resource  study  would  be 
changed,  but  the  appropriation  would  be 
the  same.  We  do  not  wish  to  slow  up  the 
present  sui-veys.  We  want  a  study  and 
report  to  Congress  as  to  what  new  sur- 
veys are  needed. 

Vocational  education  facilities  would 
be  doubled  to  $32  million. 

Sewage  treatment  works  would  be  in- 
creased to  $12  million. 

The  PWA  provision  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

The  administrative  expenses  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission  would  be  elimi- 
nated because  the  States  would  do  this 
under  the  development  district  concept 
which  would  remain  in  the  bill. 

I  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that,  in  my 
opinion,  this  substitute  will  do  a  more 
constructive  job  on  a  long-range  basis 
throughout  America. 

This  substitute  would  provide,  for  those 
who  believe  in  paraphrasing:  One  nation, 
indivisible,  with  equal  treatment  and 
anti poverty  assistance,  where  needed,  for 
all,  rather  than  favored  treatment  for  a 
few  in  a  poorly  drafted  and  poorly  con- 
ceived manner,  as  contained  in  S.  3. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  efforts  in  helping  to  draft  the  sub- 
stitute. I  want  to  commend  the  minority 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  the  excellent  minority  views 
and  additional  views. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  I  will  support  his  substitute  on  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  I  will  join  him 
and  others  in  opposing  S.  3. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  represent  one  of  the  districts  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  close  by  Penn- 
sylvania. We  have  some  six  or  seven 
counties  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  which 
qualify  under  ARA  and  APW.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  they  are  not  covered  in  the 
bill  which  is  before  the  House.  I  ask  the 
gentleman:  If  your  substitute  is  adopted, 
would  those  counties  in  New  Jersey  qual- 
ify for  this  aid? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  This  very  clearly 
exemplifies  the  complete  unfairness  and 
the  discrimination  of  the  approach  in 
S.  3.  proposed  by  the  majority,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  fairness  of  the  approach  of  H.R. 
4466,  proposed  by  the  minority. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Personally,  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  who  has  such  depressed 


areas  outside  of  Appalachia  could  vote 
against  the  substitute. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  much- 
deserved  tribute  to  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  for  the  past  3  weeks  has  de- 
voted almost  all  of  his  waking  hours  to 
the  consideration,  the  drafting,  the  per- 
fection, and  the  management  of  this 
major  piece  of  legislation,  the  first  major 
part  of  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
gram to  come  before  the  Congress  this 
year.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  gentle- 
man who  so  ably  has  guided  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  in  the  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  as  well  as  in  the  full  committee 
and  in  this  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  He  conducted  our  hearings  with 
great  skill,  infinite  patience,  and  com- 
plete fairness.  In  spite  of  his  own  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
he  has  not  usurped  the  time  available 
or  even  taken  to  himself  the  prerogative 
of  speaking  on  the  bill  during  most  of  our 
considerations  here  but  has  encouraged 
all  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
particularly  the  newer  members,  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  considera- 
tion and  the  advancing  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  know  they  have  appreciated 
this,  and  I  think  it  has  been  a  splendid 
gesture  on  his  part.  I  refer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  our  very  able  and  very  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Jones. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to 
support  the  agreement  for  inclusion  of 
the  counties  of  the  southern  tier  of  New 
York  in  the  bill  now  before  this  House 
relating  to  Appalachia. 

One  of  these  counties  is  within  my  dis- 
trict. The  average  individual  income  in 
1963  was  $1,771,  nearly  $400  below  the 
individual  income  of  other  counties  in 
the  27th  District  of  New  York  which  I 
represent. 

Unemployment  in  Delaware  County, 
according  to  very  recent  figures  from  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 
averaged  5.9  percent  in  1963,  whioh  was 
greater  than  for  any  other  county  in 
the  27th  District. 

Mr.  Chai«:man,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
expect  great  sums  for  aid  in  the  south- 
ern tier.  Many  of  our  people  may  be 
poor,  but  th'iey  are  proud  and  self-reliant 
Americans,  What  we  look  for  only,  is 
that  in  any  case  where  debasing  poverty 
exists,  where  there  are  extreme  pockets 
of  this  curse — and  there  are  some  in 
Delaware  County — that  consideration  be 
given  us.  The  State  of  New  York  as  a 
whole  is  said  to  be,  on  balance,  providing 
more  Federal  money  than  it  receives. 
We  do  not  seek  here  to  quarrel  with  this, 
but  only  to  ask  that  where  we  do  have 
low  points  of  economic  distress,  the  exec- 
utive branch  will  look  on  these  with 
the  same  consideration  that  it  would  look 
on  similar  distress  in  other  States. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
when  this  country  is  enjoying  the  long- 
est sustained  period  of  economic  im- 
provement since  the  depression,  many 
Americans  are  leading  a  good  life  and 
dreaming  and  planning  for  a  better  We 
to  come.    Their  level  of  past  and  current 
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prosperity  encourages  them  to  believe 
that  with  a  little  more  work,  a  little 
more  planning,  they  can  build  an  even 
more  secure  and  prosperous  life. 

These  dreams,  these  plans,  are  not 
shared  by  a  great  number  of  their  coun- 
trymen—the forgotten  and  neglected 
men  and  women  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion. For  these  Americans  isolated  in 
an  underdeveloped  area,  life  has  provided 
no  basis  for  dreams,  no  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  better  future.  For  these 
people  life  has  taught  only  the  human 
instinct  for  day-to-day  survival— the 
lesson  of  not  a  better  future,  but  only  a 
similar  tomorrow. 

How  can  the  people  of  Appalachia 
share  the  type  of  lives  enjoyed  by  other 
Americans — 

When,  statistics  show  that  one  in  three 
Appalachian  families  live  on  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  com- 
pared to  one  in  five  for  the  rest  of  the 
country; 

When,  the  per  capita  income  for  the 
region  in  1960  was  only  $1,400  per  year  as 
compared  to  $1,900  for  the  rest  of  the 
United  States;  and 

When  employment  In  the  rest  of  the 
country  went  up  15  percent  from  1959  to 
1960,  while  in  Appalachia  it  went  down 
1.5  percent? 

Who  has  a  good  life  today  when  there 
are  1,100,000  unemployed  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region?  Who  can  dream  and 
plan  a  brighter  future  when  only  32  out 
of  every  100  youngsters  finish  high  school 
and  only  5  out  of  every  100  complete 
college? 

The  Appalachian  region  has  fallen  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  countiy  in  economic 
development.  In  every  category  of  hu- 
man v?elf  are  the  people  of  this  region  are 
well  below  national  standards.  In  health, 
housing,  education,  community  services, 
transportation,  farm  technology,  and 
even  in  sanitation,  this  region  lags  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Long  ago,  I,  as  weU  as  many  Maryland 
officials,  advocated  a  regional  approach 
to  the  economic  development  problems 
of  Appalachia  and  concentrated  aid  to 
cure  the  region's  economic  ills.  Twice  I 
sponsored  bills  which  contained  many  of 
the  programs  now  put  forth  by  this  well- 
conceived  Appalachia  bill. 

The  Appalachia  bill  would  provide  the 
basis  for  economic  growth  and  personal 
renewal  in  the  region.  Through  balanced 
and  coordinated  public  and  private  pro- 
grams there  would  \)e  sent  more  than 
$4  billion  for  such  long-range  and  com- 
prehensive help  as  construction  of  high- 
ways to  provide  access  in,  out,  and  within 
this  isolated  region ;  construction  of  pub- 
lic works  to  control  and  exploit  the  re- 
gion's rainfall;  management  of  Appa- 
lachia's  valuable  resources  of  coal,  tim- 
ber, and  land ;  incentives  for  industries  to 
locate  in  this  underdeveloped  area;  and 
stepped-up  aid  for  education,  housing, 
health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
nutrition. 

I  am  confident  that  once  these  pro- 
grams are  developed  in  Appalachia,  so 
that  there  is  an  economic  and  social  basis 
upon  which  to  build,  the  people  of  this 
region  will  be  able  to  provide  themselves 
with  an  improved  future. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
the  counties  in  my  congressional  district 
are  among  the  13  New  York  State  coun- 
ties which  would  be  studied  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  Appalachia  bill. 

If  we  adopt  a  regional  approach  to  eco- 
nomic development  certainly  most  of  my 
district  should  be  a  part  of  this  program. 
They  share  many  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics of  the  northern  counties  of  the 
present  confines  of  Appalachia.    A  ma- 
jority of  the  local  county  governments 
have  put  themselves  on  record  as  favor- 
ing inclusion  in  the  program.    But  the 
fact  that  the  New   York  counties  are 
merely  to  be  studied  for  inclusion  points 
up  the  basic  defect  in  this  bill.     The 
Federal  Government  has  been  remiss  in 
not  providing  the  State  of  New  York  with 
"substituted  mileage"  under  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  so  that  the  State  of  New 
York  could  speed  up  its  construction  oi 
the   southern   tier   expressway   through 
these  counties.     Under  present  condi- 
tions, the  Appalachia  program,  without 
further    appropriations,    would    provide 
very  little  practical  help  to  New  York  if 
these  counties  were  added.    However,  it 
could  open  the  door  for  New  York  to  ob- 
tain needed  funds  for  highway  construc- 
tion along  the  existing  Route  17. 

I  have  very  serious  doubts  about  the 
regional  approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment. The  problems  in  Appalachia  are 
not  unique  to  Appalachia.  They  are 
pocketed  across  the  entire  Nation.  The 
Republican  substitute  is  designed  to  solve 
these  problems  on  a  national  basis.  The 
Appalachia  program  can,  therefore,  be 
criticized  for  its  shortsightedness. 

I  favor  the  inclusion  of  counties  in  the 
program  with  very  real  needs.  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  meeting  those  needs 
through  a  sharply  limited  program. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Appalachia  bill  raises  many  more  ques- 
tions than  it  answers.  Although  it  pur- 
ports to  assist  an  area  which  is  depressed, 
it  includes  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
sections  of  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tains no  means  test  for  qualification.  It 
also  would  create  a  paradoxical  situation 
in  providing  funds  to  develop  agricul- 
tural land  while  the  Government  is  pay- 
ing farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  restrict  their  use  of  existing  farmland. 
It  would  sponsor  uneconomical  livestock 
production. 

For  us  in  New  England  there  are  very 
serious  issues  posed  by  this  legislation, 
since  it  would,  through  80  percent  Fed- 
eral financing,  construct  highways  and 
sponsor  industrial  development  in  Appa- 
lachia which  would  mean  that  one  more 
area  would  be  created  to  compete  In 
pirating  New  England  industry  and  this 
time  with  the  support  of  the  National 
Government. 

Most  significantly,  however,  the  re- 
gional approach  opens  up  a  whole  vista 
of  other  similar  regional  approaches  in 
the  future.  During  the  debate  on  this 
bill  in  the  other  body,  there  was  an 


amendment  covering  an  OZark  regioiml 
organization.  Members  of  that  body 
from  Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York  gave  notice  that  they  were 
waiting  in  the  wings  to  make  compara- 
ble claims  for  their  sections. 

If  we  are  to  consider  aid  to  depressed 
areas,  it  should  not  be  on  a  piecemeal 
and  discriminatory  basis.  We  have  areas 
in  Connecticut  and  New  England  which 
should  be  considered. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  believe  that 
S.  3  is  unsound  and  should  not  pass. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Pub- 
lic Works  I  applaud  the  action  taken  by 
the  Committee.  Last  year  and  again  this 
year  I  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  and  testifying  before  the  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  the  Appa- 
lachian bill,  which  is  before  us  today  for 
final  action. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  committee, 
I  spoke  at  some  length  on  this  measure 
as  it  would  affect  my  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  county  of  Luzerne,  and  the 
anthracite  coal  mining  region. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  prove  to 
be  of  enormous  benefit  to  my  region  be- 
cause of  the  multiple  problems  of  a  se- 
rious nature  that  can  be  met  by  its  en- 
actment and  implementation.  These 
problems  are  primarily  associated  with 
coal  mining  and  its  aftereffects  such  as 
mine  subsidence,  burning  culm  banks, 
underground  mine  fires,  strip  mining, 
mine  drainage  problems  and  mider- 
ground  water  control,  surface  water  con- 
trol, mine  acid  water,  and  stream  and 
river  pollution. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  vital  and 
important  as  these  problems  are  I  would 
like  to  make  it  understood  that  I  am 
equally   interested   in   the  many   other 
provisions  of  this  legislation  which  will 
aid  the  11-State  Appalachian  region,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  know  I  speak  for  may  constituency 
when  I  say  we  are  vitally  interested  in  an 
Appalachian  development  highway  sys- 
tem that  will  open  up  areas  that  are  now 
practically  inaccessible;  for  the  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  operation  of  multi- 
county  health  facilities,  including  hos- 
pitals,  regional   health   diagnostic   and 
treatment  centers,  and  other  facilities 
necessary   to  health;    for  providing  of 
grants  to  landowners  to  assist  in  the  im- 
provement and  development  of  land  for 
pasture  and  erosion  control  in  order  to 
promote  the  conservation  and  fuller  util- 
ization of  the  region's  land  and  water  re- 
sources. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  vital  be- 
cause it  provides  for  technical  assistance 
in  the  organization  and  operation,  under 
State  law,  for  timber  development  orga- 
nizations having  as  their  objective  the 
cari-ying  out  of  timber  development  pro- 
grams to  improve  productivity  and  qual- 
ity and  to  increase  the  returns  of  land- 
owners through  establishment  of  private 
nonprofit  corporations  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis.  The  timber  and  lumber  indus- 
tries were  at  one  time  much  bigger  in 
many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  than  they 
now  are. 

I  also  believe  most  important  are  the 
provisions  in  this  legislation  which  will 
establish  water  resource  surveys;  more 
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and  better  vocational  education  facili-  spect  to  that  vote  was  that  the  ARA  did  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  begin  to  tell 

ties;  sewage  treatment  works  in  the  in-  not  meet  the  economic  problems  that  our  people  that  we  must  come  up. with 

terest  of  public  health  and  clean  streams,  existed  in  the  problem  area  of  the  coun-  our  share  of  the  funds  to  enjoy  the  pro- 

and  the  restoration  of  mining  areas  and  try.  but  spread  itself  across  50  States,  visions   of   this   measure.     That  is,  of 

the  reclamation  of  land  that  has  been  As  a  result,  some  of  the  most  economi-  course,  the  challenge  to  West  Virginians, 

stripmined.  cally   depressed   areas   in   our  country  and  I  am  hopeful  that  our  public  offl- 

With  regard  to  reclamation  of  lands  were  placed  in  competition  with  some  cials  will  treat  the  general  citizeni-y  as 

that  have  undergone  stripmining,  I  un-  of    the   most    economically    prosperous  adults  and  make  them  aware  of  the  fact 

derstand  a  special  Commission  has  been  areas  of  the  country  with  the  aid  of  that  to  fully  participate  in  the  benefits 

appointed  to  study  this  problem  in  depth  Federal   funds,   seeking   to  entice   new  of  this   legislation,  West  Virginia  will 

and  to  report  back  to  the  Congress  by  industries  to  come  into  those  areas.  have  to  raise  in  matching  funds  approxi- 

July  1,   1967.    One  determination  that  It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  and  proven  mately  $200  million, 

must  be  made  is  the  question  of  reclama-  to  be  so  that  an  industry  desiring  to  lo-  I  feel  the  cry  of  discximination  against 

tion  of  private  lands  and  the  reclamation  cate  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  would  this  legislation  is  a  hollow  cry.  and  I 

of   public   lands   that  have   been  strip  naturally  seek  to  locate  in  a  prosperous  believe  that  this  Congress  should  enact 

mined.    In  addition  to  the  Federal  Gov-  State  rather  than  an  economically  de-  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 

ernment,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  pressed  State.    For  that  reason,  I  believed  ment  Act  into  law. 

also  turned  its  attention  to  this  matter  that  ARA  presented  a  "fatal  delusion"  Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 

of  private  versus  public  lands  in  the  rec-  as  an  answer  to  the  problems  of  economi-  listened  with  great  care  to  the  debate  on 

lamation  programs.    Legislation  has  al-  cally  depressed  areas.  this  bill,  known  as  the  Appalachian  bill, 

ready  been  introduced  in  the  Pennsyl-  I  said  then  and  I  believe  now  that  there  and  I  have  read  with  care  and  interest 

vania  Legislature  to  make  a  legislative  is  an  area  of  responsibility  by  the  Federal  the  majority  report,  the  minority  report, 

and  legal  determination  of  this  phase  of  Government,  but  that  Federal  aid  would  and  the  additional  views, 

land  reclamation.  have  to  pinpoint  itself  in  these  economi-  I  am  finally  persuaded  that  the  substi- 

The  enactment  and  implementation  of  cally  depressed  areas  and  certainly  the  tute  bill  to  be  offered  by  some  of  the 

this  bill  and  program  to  aid  the  region  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  Members  of  the  minority  is  a  better  ap- 

of  Appalachia  is  indeed  most  necessary  does  that.    It  pinpoints  the  use  of  Fed-  proach,  fairer  to  all,  more  sensible,  and 

because  in  many,  many  ways  this  region  eral  tax  dollars  in  the  area  of  greatest  of  proven  good. 

has  suffered  from  long  neglect.  This  is  need.  The  substitute  bill  to  extend  Federal 
our  opportunity  to  improve  and  assist  the  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  this  financial  assistance  to  all  areas  through- 
economies  of  these  areas  and  to  raise  the  legislation  being  discriminatory  in  that  cut  the  United  States  which  qualify  as 
standards  of  living  of  our  citizens  resid-  it  places  a  preference  on  Appalachia  and  "eligible  areas"  under  the  Accelerated 
ing  therein.  I  am  most  happy  to  be  one  that  the  benefits  of  the  bill  are  not  Public  Works  Act  and  the  Area  Redevel- 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  badly  needed  shared  with  all  the  50  States.  To  me,  opment  Act  does  not  confine  Federal  in- 
legislatlon.  that  is  the  beauty  of  the  bill.    To  me.  terest  to  a  single  region.   It  will  authorize 

Mr.  MOORE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  that  escapes  the  "fatal  delusion"  of  ARA  appropriation    of    funds,    with   varying 

in  support  of  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  Re-  and  other  programs  geared  to  solve  the  State  matching  requirements,  in  amounts 

gional  Development  Act.    I  believe  my  problems  existing  in  our  economically  de-  and  for  purposes  as  follows,  for  the  period 

position  with  respect  to  my  support  of  pressed  areas.  ending  June  30, 1967: 

this  legislation  is  entirely  consistent  with  As  a  West  Virginian,  t  could  cry  dis-  [in  millionsi 

my  service  since  coming  to  the  House  crimination  today  on  a  gi'eat  number  of    Economic  development  highways $800 

of  Representatives.    I  believe  that  there  bills  that  come  through  this  House  of    Demonstration  health  facilities 82 

is  a  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  Representatives,  providing  for  the  spend-     Timber  development  organizations lo 

this  legislation  and  the  position  of  the  ing  of  great  sum&of  money  by  the  Fed-    Mining  area  restoration 43 

Federal  Government's  moving  into  the  eral  Government  on  programs  and  pro j-    Water  resource  study 5 

area  of  regional  development.    The  rea-  ects  which  are  peculiar  to  a  certain  part    2SSe  t?eaSi"ent  wo  ^"'"^^ ?2 

son  I  make  this  observation  is  very  sim-  of   the    geography   of    this   country      I  0^^^,^  j^r  admlnistrati'vV expense's' of 

pie.    A  great  majonty  of  us  agree  that  could  say  in  response  to  the  $2  billion  jocai  development  districts  and  for 

the  primary  responsibility  for  the  eco-  military  construction  bill  that  will  soon  research   and    demonstration   proj- 

nomic,  educational  and  social  develop-  come  before  this  House  of  Representa-        ects 11 

ment  of  a  State  is  that  of  the  States  tives    that    my    State    is   discriminated                                                                

under  our  system  of  government.    This  against  because  it  is  one  of  four  States             Total.. 995 

I  fii-mly  believe.  that  receive  no  funds  under  this  particu-  The  advantage  of  the  substitute,  which 

However.  I  feel  that  under  our  Fed-  lar  bill.  procedurally  will  be  offered  by  way  of  a 

eral  system  wherein  the  State  refuses  In  addition  thereto,  I  could  say  to  you  motion  to  recommit,  is  the  tying-in  of 

to  accept  its  primary  responsibility  in  that,  as  a  West  Virginian,  I  feel  dis-  Federal  efforts  to  high-priority  areas  of 

the  field  of  providing  an  adequate  eco-  criminated  against  in  the  spending  of  want  and  disadvantage  without  the  arti- 

nomic,  educational  and  social  climate,  our  defense  dollar  because  very  little,  if  ficial  confines  of  a  region.     New  York 

it  then  becomes  the  secondary  responsi-  any,  funds  of  that  massive  spending  pro-  State,   and  more   particularly   some   of 

bility   of   the   Federal   Government   to  gram  ever  finds  their  way  into  my  State,  our  more  depressed  city  areas,  such  as 

do  so.  It  is  best  that  it  be  said  here  that  I  also  Harlem  and  Bedford  Stuyvesant,  could 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  the  Mem-  could  emphasize  my  assertion  that  my  qualify  under  the  substitute.    This  is  im- 

bers  of  the  House  that  there  has  been  State   is   discriminated   against   in   the  possible  under  the  majority  bill  advanced 

an  utter  failure  in  this  regard  by  the  military  construction  bill  when  I  say  that  by  the  administration. 

States  in  the  area  covered  by  this  legis-  over  the  past  16  years  that  neither  the  Should  the  motion  to  recommit  fail,  I 

lation.    Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  proper  at  Army,  the  Navy,  nor  the  Air  Force  have  will  vote  for  the  majority  bill  on  final 

this  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  sought  to  spend  one  dime  for  military  passage  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 

accept  its  secondary  responsibility  and  construction  in  the  State  of  West  Vir-  is  demonstrated  need  in  the  Appalachian 

move     in — in     cooperation     with     the  ginia  save  for  a  few  National   Guard  region  for  a  beefing  up  of  the  economy  in 

States — to  bring  about  the  economic,  the  armories.  its  most  depressed  parts.    The  bill  ap- 

educational,  and  the  social  development  As  I  said,  I  could  point  to  many  Fed-  pears  to  me  to  be  insufficiently  tight  and 

in  these  States.  eral  programs  that  I  feel  discriminate  allows  Federal  expenditures  in  activities 

In  other  respects,  I  feel  that  my  posi-  against  my  State,  and  point  to  numerous  too  local.    But  it  is,  nevertheless,  rea- 

tion  in  support  of  this  legislation  is  en-  instances  in  Federal  programs  in  which  sonably  tied  to  the  effecting  of  improve- 

tirely  consistent  for  the  reason  that  I  my     State     has     been     discriminated  ment  and  redevelopment  of  coal  waste 

opposed  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad-  against — but  I  shall  not — and  I  do  not  lands,  timber,  transportation,  land  sta- 

ministration's    request    for    additional  vote  in  that  respect  in  the  House  of  Rep-  billzatlon  and  erosion,  reclamation,  wa- 

funds    and    additional    authority.    The  resentatives.  ter  resources,  and  health  measures.    One 

reason  I  gave  which  was  later  borne  out  I  am  well  aware  of  the  responsibility  cannot  deny  the  need  and  neglect  that 

and  the  statement  that  I  made  with  re-  my  State  accepts  in  this  bill  and  I  feel  has  occurred  over  the  years.    There  are 
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anv  number  of  reports  which  have  ana- 
wzed  the  specific  difficulties  facing  this 
narticular  region,  and  a  number  of  solu- 
tions have  been  suggested.  The  bill, 
therefore,  attempts  to  meet  in  this  single 
region  basic  causes  of  unemployment  and 
low  income  which  characterizes  so  much 

ff  4- Via  Q  TOfl 

°  It  would  be  easy  to  vote  against  this 
bill  on  final  passage  on  the  ground  that 
my  State  is  not  included  and  that,  even 
should  the  13  upstate  counties  be  in- 
rluded,  the  areas  of  greatest  disadvan- 
tage in  the  central  city  of  New  York  are 
not  But  we.  as  U.S.  Congressmen,  must 
consider  the  interest  of  the  whole  coun- 
try and  the  needs  of  its  parts,  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  our  particular  congressional 

districts.  .„ 

I  only  hope  that  the  program  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  momentum  to  the  region 
so  that  it  may  can-y  on  its  own  economic 
development  without  further  special  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  enter- 
tain grave  doubts  as  to  the  need  and  jus- 
tification for  the  pending  legislation. 
Since  the  bill  would  grant  special  Federal 
assistance  to  only  U  States,  it  is  highly 
discriminatory  on  its  face.  This  is  a 
depression-type  remedy  that  is  applied 
to  an  area  which  is  enjoying  general 
prosperity  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  unemployment. 
Moreover,  it  is  proposed  to  expend  $1.1 
billion  the  first  year  at  a  time  when  the 
President  has  estimated  that  we  will 
take  in  nearly  $5  billion  less  than  will  be 
expended  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  this  proposed  plan.  Federal 
funds  would  be  expended  for  more  road 
construction,  hospital3.  land  improve- 
ment, rehabilitation  of  old  coal  mines, 
and  a  score  of  other  questionable  proj- 
ects. It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  all 
of  this  vast  outlay  Of  Federal  funds 
would  be  in  addition  to  scores  of  other 
programs  under  which  vast  sums  of 
money  are  already  being  pumped  into 
this  area  from  Washington.  That  in- 
cludes the  so-called  antlpoverty  program 
and  more  than  30  other  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

We  are  told  that  the  Appalachia  proj- 
ect will  set  the  pattern  for  many  other 
regional  programs  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  during  future  years.  It  has 
been  suggested  thjit  when  all  of  these 
welfare  programs  are  fiictivated  the  total 
Federal  cost  for  financing  them  may  very 
well  approximate  $10  billion.  Such  esti- 
mates are  usually  too  conservative. 

There  are  many  projects  that  are  pro- 
posed which  are  obviously  unsound. 
For  example,  it  is  proposed  that  in  these 

II  favored  States  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  building  a  hospital,  then  equip  it  and 
pay  the  cost,  or  a  substantial  part  of  the 
cost,  of  its  operation.  Here  we  see 
overtones  of  socialized  medicine  at  its 
worst. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pumping  of  all  this 
money  into  this  one  area  will  provide 
any  permanent  solution  for  economic 
problems  that  may  exist  there.  In  the 
final  analysis,  economic  stability  under 
our  free  enterprise  system  comes  from 
the  creation  of  jobs  within  the  frame- 


work of  competitive  free  enterprise. 
While  it  may  very  well  be  that  by  pouring 
all  of  this  money  into  the  favored  area, 
a  few  industries  may  be  tempted  to  move 
in  and  siphon  off  some  of  the  Federal 
money  being  expended  there,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  an  industry  that  does  move 
in  will  help  create  a  depressed  condition 
elsewhere,  with  resulting  unemployment. 
We  know  that  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  discredited  depressed  areas  pro- 
gram that  has  been  experimented  with 
in  recent  years. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  I 
feel  impelled  to  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing bill.  We  know  that  many  of  the 
States  that  are  included  in  the  program 
are  today  enjoying  as  much  or  more 
prosperity  than  States  that  are  not  in- 
cluded. This  legislation  will  set  a  bad 
precedent  and  simply  will  not  solve  basic 
problems  over  the  long  pull. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  their  dil- 
igence in  considering  this  proposal  and 
bringing  it  to  the  fioor  early  in  this  ses- 
sion. Especially,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  E.  Jones.  Jr.  He  has  per- 
formed a  most  admirable  service. 

I  fully  support  the  Appalachian  bill 
we  have  before  us  today.  I  introduced  a 
similar  measure  in  the  House  and  pre- 
sented testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appalachia,  as  I  did  last  year.  I  hope 
the  final  vote  is  completely  favorable  to 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  We  need  none 
of  the  amendments  I  have  heard  offered, 
most  of  which  would  have  a  crippling 
effect  on  the  programs  proposed. 

All  of  the  area  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress  is  included  in  the 
Appalachian  region  as  defined  in  this 
bill.  I  believe  you  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  town  of  Appalachia 
Is  located  in  Wise  County.  Va..  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  citizens  of  this  community,  as 
are  many  others  similarly  located,  favor 
this  legislation  and  expect  the  programs 
envisioned  to  be  of  great  help  in  their 
economic  development  plans.  One  of  the 
proposed  highways  in  the  developmental 
system  would  pass  through  the  town  of 
Appalachia.  This  route,  which  would 
generally  follow  the  present  U.S.  High- 
way 23.  would  go  through  Virginia  from 
Tennessee  to  Kentucky.  I  expect  it  to 
be  among  the  first  roads  constructed  un- 
der the  proposed  program. 

There  is  another  route  of  major  inter- 
est to  my  area,  and  which  I  have  pro- 
posed as  a  part  of  the  developmental 
system— U.S.  Highway  460.  I  hope  that 
it  can  be  included  when  the  system  is 
fully  designated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  are  brief 
because  I  support  the  bUl.  believe  that  it 
should  be  speedily  approved,  and  feel 
that  the  time  for  discussion  passed  long 
ago.  I  urge  my  colleagues  from  all 
States — whether  from  the  Appalachian 
region  or  not— to  vote  for  this  legislation. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Public  Works  cfommittee  in  re- 
porting S.  3  says  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Appalachian  program  is  to  combat 
poverty— defined  as  family  money  in- 
come below  $3,000,  according  to  the  1960 


census.  It  described  the  bill  as  "the  open- 
ing step  in  a  campaign  to  bring  the  Ap- 
palachian region  and  the  people  of  Ap- 
palachia up  to  the  same  economic  level 
as  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  This,  of  course,  is  a  laudable 
objective,  but  it  overlooks  the  significant 
fact  that  in  many  of  the  States  included 
in  the  proposed  program,  the  Appalach- 
ian counties  are  already  considerably 
better  off  than  other  sections  of  these 
same  States. 

If  legislation  of  this  kind  is  necessary 
and  advisable  at  this  time,  surely  con- 
sideration ought  to  be  given  to  bringing 
these  poorer  sections  up  to  the  average 
economic     level     of     their     respective 
States— and  indeed  to  the  level  of  the 
Appalachian  counties— before  or  at  least 
simultaneous  with  efforts  to  bring  the 
Appalachian  counties  up  to  the  national 
average.    I  am  not  advocating  any  new 
approaches.     I  think  we  have  already 
passed  enough  such  programs  for  the 
present.     In  view  of  our  national  debt, 
our  defense  burdens,  and  the  other  bur- 
dens we  are  already  bearing.  I  feel  that 
it  is  time  to  stop,  look,  listen,  and  think 
before    we    embark    upon    any    more 
costly  programs  of  this  kind.    Nonethe- 
less, that  many  of  the  poorest  counties 
in  the  11  States  affected  by  S.  3  are  fre- 
quently  outside  Appalachia  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  tables.   The  poor 
counties  are  identified  here  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  in  S.  3,  by  the  level 
of  median  family  money  income  as  re- 
ported in  the  1960  census: 
Table    I.— Number   of   Appalachia    counties 
among    10    lowest    income    counties^    xn 
State 

Alabama None 

Georgia None 

Kentucky J," 

Maryland » None 

North  Carolina ^ 

Ohio » -.     * 

Pennsylvania  = "°°^ 

South  Carolina "°"f 

Tennessee „ 

Virginia ^ 

West  Virginia 

'  Includes  only  counties  with  median  fam- 
ily income  under  $3,000,  according  to  1960 

Census.  ^  .,        ,„^,i_ 

!No  county  in  State  had  median  family 

Income  under  $3,000. 

3  Only  1  county  In  State  had  median  fam- 
ily Income  vmder  $3,000. 

It  can  be  seen  from  table  I  that  in  3  of 
the  11  Appalachian  States— Alabama. 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina— the  10 
poorest  counties  in  each  of  these  States 
are  located  outside  the  Appalachian 
region.  In  addition,  in  Mai-yland  and 
Pennsylvania  there  are  no  counties  in 
which  the  median  family  income  is  below 
$3  000  Ohio  has  only  one  such  lower 
income  county,  which  is  situated  within 
Appalachia. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina 
only  2  of  the  10  lowest  income  counties 
are  in  Appalachia.  The  remaining  eight 
counties  are  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  in  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Congressional  Districts.  The  me- 
dian family  money  income  for  these 
eight  counties  ranged  from  $1,451  to 
$2  255,  as  compared  with  the  State  aver- 
age of  $3,956.  Among  the  29  Appa- 
lachian counties  of  North  CaroUna.  on 
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the  other  hand,  8  exceeded  the  State 
average  with  the  median  family  income 
of  one  county,  Forsyth,  approximating 
the  national  average  of  $5  660.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  listed  Appalachian  counties 
of  North  Carolina  had  a  median  family 
income  under  $3,000  in  1950.  as  can  be 
seen  in  table  11.  In  most  of  the  other 
States  this  proportion  was  even  lower. 

Table   II. — Nmnber    and    percent   of    Appa- 
lachia  counties  classified  as  low  income  ' 


Nuinlier  counties 

State 

Low  income 

iiicluiied 

in  .\piia- 

lachia 

Total 

in  .Vppa- 

lachia 

Percent 

low  income 

counties 

Alabama 

13 
7 

41 
0 

12 
1 
0 
0 

2» 
4 

» 

32 
35 
49 

3 
29 
24 
52 

6 
49 
21 
55 

40.6 

Georgia      .    

20.0 

Kentucky-.- 

Maryland 

North  Carolina— - 
Ohio 

83  7 

0 

41.4 

4.2 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina... 

Tennesa^ 

Viriiinia. 

0 

0 

59.2 
19.  U 

West  Viriiinia 

23:6 

Total - 

120 

355 

33.  S 

'  Low-income  counties  are  the  poorest  20  percent  of  all 
counties  in  the  Initeil  States,  ranketl  aocordtnp  to  same 
1960  censns  data  used  hy  the  -Vppalacliia  program.  To 
be  classified  in  this  eroup.  a  coimty's  median  family 
money  income  must  be  under  $-',9_'U. 

Table  II  shows  the  number  of  low- 
income  counties  in  each  State  in  relation 
to  the  State's  total  number  of  counties 
included  in  the  Appalachia  program. 
For  the  program  as  a  whole,  only  one- 
third,  or  to  be  exact — 33.8  percent  or 
120  of  all  the  participating  counties  can 
be  classified  as  "poor"  in  accordance  with 
the  $3,000  criterion.  The  percent  of  low- 
income  counties  varies  among  the  States 
from  zero  in  3  States — Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  South  Carolina — to  nearly 
84  percent  of  all  Appalachian  counties 
in  Kentucky. 

There  is  indeed  a  large  concentration 
of  families  having  a  relatively  low  money 
income  in  several  of  the  States,  in  which 
the  Appalachian  region  is  situated,  but 
these  lower  income  families  are  most 
often  in  the  portion  of  these  States  out- 
side Appalachia. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  intended 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region.  Accordingly,  an 
activity  such  as  highway  construction,  if 
found  to  be  a  sound  investment  for  this 
purpose,  must  necessarily  be  constructed 
on  a  regional  basis  irrespective  of  the 
economic  capacity  and  need  of  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  encom- 
passed by  the  plan.  The  same  justifica- 
tion, however,  does  not  apply  to  other 
parts  of  the  proposed  program. 

There  is  little  justification,  if  any,  in 
giving  preference  to  a  whole  region  for 
such  activities  as  the  construction  and 
operation  of  medical  facilities,  and  medi- 
cal care,  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  and  the  construction 
of  vocational  education  facilities,  with- 
out regard  to  the  need  and  fiscal  capacity 
of  those  who  would  benefit  in  comparison 
with  other  units  of  Government  which 
are  at  least  as  deserving. 

I  have  already  indicated  in  this  con- 
nection that  many  of  the  participating 
States  have  sections  outside  the  Appa- 


lachian region  that  are  actually  less  well 
off.  Similarly,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  other  regions  of  the  United  States 
are.  in  whole  or  in  part,  less  well  off  than 
some  of  the  States  included  in  the  Ap- 
palachia program. 

Now  no  reasonable  person  would  argue 
that  better  medical  facilities,  an  im- 
proved water  supply,  and  broader  voca- 
tional education  opportunities  would  not 
contribute  to  economic  development. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  essential  point. 
Most  regions  of  the  country  and  sections 
of  a  State  might  be  benefited  by  im- 
provements in  these  services.  Federal 
assistance  for  such  programs,  however, 
if  found  to  be  wise  and  necessary,  should 
be  made  available  on  a  more  rational 
basis  than  an  accident  of  geography. 
Pair  treatment  of  all  our  citizens  and 
the  efiBcient  use  of  Federal  funds  require 
that  Federal  grants  for  these  purposes 
be  made  available  on  a  national  basis 
in  accordance  with  uniform  eligibility 
requirements  related  to  service  needs  and 
local  fiscal  ability.  If  the  Congress  be- 
lieves existing  programs — of  which  there 
are  many — for  similar  purposes  should 
be  expanded,  they  should  be  enlarged  in 
this  manner. 

In  addition  there  are  no  standards, 
based  upon  need,  for  determining  eligi- 
bility of  areas  within  Appalachia  for  the 
Federal  grants-in-aid  proposed  by  S.  3. 
Justification  has  not  been  shown  for  even 
a  majority  of  the  named  counties  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  all  of  the  programs. 

In  fact,  I  sincerely  differ  with  the 
basic  premise  of  the  President's  anti- 
poverty  proposals:  that  family  income 
of  less  than  $3,000  annually  constitutes 
poverty.  Such  a  conclusion  completely 
ignores  many  factors  other  than  cash  in- 
come, including  price  indexes,  home- 
ownership,  home  allowance  on  farms, 
home  food  production,  and  so  forth. 

However,  to  use  such  a  formula  as 
the  basis  for  this  legislation  and  then  to 
include  many  well-off  and  wealthy  coun- 
ties, with  median  family  incomes  well 
above  the  $3,000  average,  seems  to  me 
unjustified,  certainly  in  connection  with 
programs  not  of  a  regional  nature,  or  at 
the  most,  only  remotely  regional. 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation on  the  basis  of  outdated  1960 
statistics  and  data  purporting  to  show 
"poverty  conditions"  in  the  face  of  more 
up-to-date  information  which  ought  to 
be  available  in  each  State  and  on  the 
national  level,  that  vast  improvements 
have  been  msde  in  Appalachia  since 
1960 — certainly  in  many  parts  of  this 
great  area. 

I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  pro- 
priety of  several  of  the  proposed  pro- 
grams under  any  new  legislation,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  existing  programs.  For 
example,  ,the  proposed  medical  care  pro- 
gram financed  entirely  by  Federal  funds 
and  including  Federal  staffing  of  the 
facilities,  and  the  proposed  Federal 
grants  to  private  citizens — outright 
gifts — with  minimum  conditions,  of 
course,  go  beyond  anything  I  had  ex- 
pected the  Federal  Grovemment  to  pro- 
vide in  legislation  designed  to  help  a 
given  region. 


I  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  points 
which  disturb  me  and  compel  me  to 
vote  against  this  bill,  in  spite  of  my  hu- 
man desire  to  do  otherwise. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  fears  are  not  well 
founded,  because  my  own  State  will  bene- 
fit substantially  through  this  legisla- 
tion if  the  funds  are  wisely  spent  and 
the  new  highways  and  programs  are 
properly  placed.  Several  of  my  own 
North  Carolina  colleagues  are  extremely 
interested  in  this  legislation  and  they 
hope  it  will  mean  much  to  their  respec- 
tive areas.  So  do  I.  These  interests 
alone  make  me  want  to  vote  for  this 
bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  they  will  understand 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  conviction  with 
me.  I  have  deep  respect  for  them  and 
the  wonderful  people  in  the  great  areas 
they  so  ably  represent.  But  I  just  have 
a  conviction  that  this  particular  legisla- 
tion has  not  been  adequately  thought 
out.  More  important,  I  have  fears  that 
it  may  represent  a  far-reaching  and  dan- 
gerous precedent,  which  will  open  un- 
necessarily the  floodgates  for  numbered 
and  unnumbered  sections,  regions,  or 
segments  of  the  United  States  to  come 
in  one  after  another,  or  many  at  the  same 
time  for  similar  Federal  help.  At  least 
six  have  already  been  suggested. 

A  Member  who  votes  for  one  may  well 
find  himself  a  victim  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  justified,  the  partially  justified, 
and  the  unjustified  proposals  to  fellow. 
Competition  is  good  but  future  regional 
fights  for  Federal  funds,  for  industiT. 
and  so  forth,  may  not  turn  out  to  be  good 
for  the  regions  involved  or  for  the  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  regional  concept 
for  attacking  problems.  I  approve  it 
where  it  is  shown  to  be  the  best  approach. 
There  have  been  many,  but  not  like  this 
one.  ^As  others  have  pointed  out,  there  is 
just  no  effective  "needs"  test  and  I  am 
far  from  satisfied  that  the  areas  and 
States  listed  within  Appalachia  have,  in- 
dividually or  collectively  done  all  they 
could  have  done  to  solve  their  problems 
before  this  legislation  was  proposed. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  my  judgment  there  are  three  general 
steps  in  the  preparation  of  any  plan  for 
the  future. 

The  first  is  to  know  what  you  have. 

The  second  is  to  know  where  you  are 
going. 

The  third  is  to  know  how  to  get  there. 

In  our  consideration  of  S.  3  today,  I 
have  more  than  a  sneaking  suspicion 
that  we  have  ignored  this  sequence  of 
events  and  instead  are  being  asked  to 
leap  to  some  hastily  arrived  at  conclu- 
sions based  upon  rosy  dreams  rather  than 
reality. 

If  these  rosy  dreams  could  be  backed 
up  with  fact  and  they  could  lead  to  a 
better,  richer  life  and  a  brighter  future 
for  those  people  who  are  included  in 
the  Appalachia  region  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  then  there  would  be  nothing 
wrong  with  this  dream. 

But  we  have  no  such  indication.  In 
fact,  past  experience  both  here  at  home 
and  abroad  seem  to  point  in  the  other 
direction.  They  should  at  least  warn  us 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  take  a  giant 
step  in  the  wrong  direction  and  in  a 
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manner  which  might  be  Impossible  to 
correct  in  the  future. 

I  believe  the  reason  that  this  mistake 
is  being  offered  to  us  today  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  urged  not 
to  practice  what  it  preaches  to  others. 

For  years,  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  been  telling,  urg- 
ing, bribing — even  attempting  to  coerce — 
our  States  and  local  units  of  government 
to  base  their  plans  for  the  future  upon 
provable  fact  and  predictable  reality. 

Certainly,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  helping 
develop  the  methods  of  data  accumula- 
tion and  analysis  which  have  been  of 
such  great  value  to  our  States  and  cities 
in  planning  their  highway  networks. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  v/e  are  prepar- 
ing to  ignore  all  these  facts  and  methods 
and  getting  ready  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

This  bill  would  authorize  a  total  of 
$1,092  million  in  Federal  funds  for  this 
11-State  region.  Of  this  total,  $840  mil- 
lion or  roughly  80  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar authorized  to  be  appropriated  would 
be  used  for  something  called  economic 
development  highways. 

On  the  other  hand,  less  than  2  cents 
of  every  dollar  authorized  would  go  for 
vocational  education  facilities. 

This  is  rather  an  interesting  break- 
down of  these  proposed  funds,  and  I 
wonder  just  how  it  was  reached? 

As  I  understand  the  planning  process, 
our  first  task  should  be  accumulation  of 
all  available  basic  facta  on  the  area  in 
question. 

We  should  take  a  look  at  the  land  and 
all  improvements  to  it,  its  quality,  its 
topography,  its  mineral  content,  the 
schools,  the  transportation  system. 

We  should  look  at  the  region's  eco- 
nomic base,  its  industry,  its  business,  the 
movement  of  goods  and  the  methods 
used,  its  agriculture  and  its  recreation 
areas  and  their  quality. 

We  should  gather  all  possible  informa- 
tion about  the  area's  people,  where  and 
how  they  live,  their  education,  their  skills, 
their  movements. 

We  should  study  locaJ  units  of  govern- 
ment and  the  steps  they  have  taken  to 
meet  problems,  to  encourage  new  indus- 
ti7  and  business,  the  tax  base,  the  cost 
and  kinds  of  public  services  provided, 
bonded  indebtedness,  zoning,  and  plans 
for  future  physical  development. 

Then — and  only  then — should  the  sec- 
ond step  be  taken,  and  that  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  direction  of  the  kinds 
of  growth  to  be  sought  and  the  kind  of 
tomorrow  that  will  be  provided. 

Once  these  first  tv;a  steps  have  been 
completed,  once  we  know  where  busi- 
ness and  industrial  growth  should  occur 
and  what  will  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  growth,  are  we  ready  for  detailed 
planning  of  such  elements  of  our  growth 
pattern  as  a  highway  network,  how  many 
miles  are  involved  and  how  much  it  will 
cost. 

Then  and  only  then  are  we  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  what  sorts  of  public 
service  facilities,  such  as  water  treat- 
ment plants,  sewage  treatment  facilities, 
schools,  zoning  for  residential,  business, 
industrial  or  recreation  use  and  the  cost 
of  these  facilities  and  the  amount  and 


kinds  of  growth  they  will  support  and 
promote. 

Yet,  we  are  asked  today  to  authorize 
$840  million — an  amount  just  shy  of  a 
billion  dollars — for  a  program  to  build 
roads  to  we  do  not  know  where  for  needs 
we  have  not  yet  discovered. 

Although  I  have  had  some  few  years 
experience  on  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  in  previous  years,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  have  the  knowledge  or  the  in- 
sight into  some  of  these  problems 
many  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
have  on  road  construction  and  cost. 

But  I  would  like  to  have  considered  by 
my  colleagues  something  that  we  in  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have 
noted  and  which  could  well  have  some 
importance  in  attempting  to  evaluate 
whether  these  roads  will  bring  about  the 
desired  economic  growth  in  Appalachia. 
As  you  know,  there  have  been  pro- 
grams of  so-called  farm-to-market  roads 
in  many  countries  of  the  world,  financed 
largely  by  funds  from  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  from  the  World  Bank  and 
other  international  lending  organiza- 
tions. 

But  in  the  country  after  country  where 
these  farm-to-market  roads  have  been 
built  on  the  theory  that  they  will  open 
up  new  areas  and  create  more  jobs  in 
these  depressed  regions,  something  else 
has  happened. 

Rather  than  business  going  up  the  road 
to  new  opportunities,  the  people  have 
gone  down  the  road  to  the  cities  and 
they  have  refused  to  go  back  to  their 
former  homes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  would  hap- 
pen if  this  network  of  roads  were  built 
in  Appalachia,  but  I  think  somebody 
ought  to  find  out.  If  such  is  the  case, 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  less  expensive 
for  us  to  train  these  people  in  a  trade  and 
pay  their  moving  bills  to  move  to  the 
city  rather  than  building  a  network  of 
highways  and  roads  going  nowhere. 

Because  we  do  not  have  the  basic 
knowledge  of  what  is  in  Appalachia, 
much  less  what  is  needed,  I  must  there- 
fore oppose  S.  3  as  a  makeshift,  slipshod 
proposal  built  upon  an  inadequate 
foundation  of  fact. 

The  $1  billion  involved  is  a  huge  sum. 
But  even  more  imp>ortant  is  the  gamble 
we  would  be  taking  with  the  future  of 
these  families  and  their  children. 

If  we  are  to  build  for  tomorrow,  let  us 
build  in  a  firm  and  solid  foundation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  3)  to  provide  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as- 
sist in  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  249. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 


MOTION  TO  RECOMBCIT 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cramer  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
S.  3  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  with 
instructions  to  report  the  same  to  the  House 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 

"Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the 
bill  H.R.  4466." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  100,  nays  323,  not  voting  10, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  28] 
YEAS— 100 


Abernethy 

Curtis 

Martin,  Mass. 

Adair 

Derwlnski 

May 

Anderson,  HI. 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Andrews, 

Dowdy 

Minshall 

N.  Dak. 

Dwyer 

Mlze 

Arends 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Morse 

Ayres 

Erlenborn 

Morton 

Baldwin 

Findley 

Nelsen 

Baring 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  O'Konskl 

Bates 

Prellnghuysen 

Passman 

Battln 

GoodeU 

Pelly 

Belcher 

Grover 

Pirnle 

Bell 

Gubser 

Poff 

Betts 

Gurney 

Pool 

Bolton 

Halleck 

Qule 

Bow 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reid.m. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Reid,  NY. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Reinecke 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Horton 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Buchanan 

Hosmer 

Roblson 

Burton,  Utah 

Hutchinson 

Rumsfeld 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Keith 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Cahlll 

King.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Cederberg 

Laird 

Stanton 

Chamberlain 

Langen 

Talcott 

Clausen, 

Latta 

Teague,  Calif 

DonH. 

Lindsay 

Tupper 

Clawson,  Del 

Lipscomb 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Cleveland 

McClcry 

Whitten 

Collier 

McCulloch 

Williams 

Conable 

McEwen 

WUson,  Bob 

Conte 

MacGregor 

Wyatt 

Cramer 

Mallliard 

Wydler 

Cunningham 

Martin,  Ala. 
NAYS— 323 

Younger 

Abbitt 

Bonner 

Cooley 

Adams 

Brademas 

Corbett 

Addabbo 

Bray 

Corman 

Albert 

Brock 

Craley 

Anderson, 

Brooks 

Culver 

Tenn. 

Broomfleld 

Curtln 

Andrews, 

Brown,  Calif. 

Daddarlo 

George  W. 

Burke 

Dague 

Andrews, 

Burleson 

Daniels 

Glenn 

Burton,  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Annunzio 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Ashbrook 

Cabell 

Dawson 

Ashley 

Callan 

de  la  Garza 

Ashmore 

Callaway 

Delaney 

Aspinall 

Cameron 

Dent 

Bandstra 

Carey 

Denton 

Barrett 

Carter 

Devlne 

Beckworth 

Casey 

Dlggs 

Bennett 

Celler 

DlngeU 

Berry 

Chelf 

Dole 

Blnghtun 

Clancy 

Donohue 

Blatnlk 

Clark 

Dorn 

Boggs 

Clevenger 

Dow 

Boland 

Cohelan 

Downing 

Boiling 

Colmer 

Dulski 
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Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gatliings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilllgan 
Gonzale25 
Grabowski 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grider 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hagan.  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson  Calif. 
Johnson.Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 


Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Land  rum 


Conyers 
Ellsworth 
Griffin 
Hamilton 


Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

OBrlen 

O'Hara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reifel 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

NOT  VOTINGI — 10 

Hanna  ToU 

Kunkel  Widnall 

McVicker 
Roosevelt 


Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roucallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

•Vigorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

•White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 


Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  McVicker. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  257,  nays  165,  not  voting  11, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  29] 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 
The  Clerk  annovmced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Kunkel  against. 

Mr.     WidnaU     for,    with    Mr.    Roosevelt 
against. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Curtin 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 

Dow 
Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fine 

Flood 

Flynt     ' 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 

Fraser 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 


YEAS — 257 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gilligan 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grider 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hail}away 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 
Multer 
Mvirphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeill,  Mass. 

Ottmger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Race 

Redlin 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 


Vigorito 

Vivian 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

WhaUey 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahill 

Callaway 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clavisen, 
DonH. 

ClawEon,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Derwinski 

Devine 


Ellsworth 
Griffin 
Hamilton 
Hanna 


White,  Idaho 
White,  Tex. 
Whitener 
WiUis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

NAYS— 165 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Findley 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Puciua 

Gathlngs 

Giaimo 

Grabowski 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen, Idaho 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

King.  N.Y. 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

NOT  VOTING- 

Keith 
Kunkel 
McVicker 
Roosevelt 


Wolfif 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Quie 

Randall 

Reid,  111. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Selden 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Cailf . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against. 
Mr.  Kunkel  for.  with  Mr.  Hamilton  against. 
Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Griffin  against. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for.  with  Mr.  Keith  against 
Mr.  McVicker  for,  with  Mr.  Widnall  against. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE    ON     INTERSTATE     AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  offer  a  resolution. 


The  Clerk  read  as  fol  ows: 
H.  Res.  353 

Resolved,  That  Howahd  H.  Callaway,  of 
Georgia,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to  the 
sunding  Committee  of  taie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^_^_ 

THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees  on 
H.R.  45,  the  inter-American  development 
bill,  may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  report,  which  is  unanimous. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  S.  3,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  285. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


. 


UPPER  PRIEST  LAKE,  IDAHO 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  we  heard  the  President's  ad- 
mirable plans  for  the  beautification  of 
America.  Most  of  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished under  the  program  for  a  beauti- 
ful America  requires  restoration  and  de- 
velopment of  areas  blighted  by  commer- 
cial and  urban  expansion.  In  our  drive 
to  return  these  places  to  as  near  their 
natural  beauty  as  passible,  I  believe  we 
should  also  implement  the  plans  for  pres- 
ervation of  spots  which  so  far  have 
not  been  marred  by  bulldozer  tracks,  and 
which  have  not  yet  been  subject  to  specu- 
lative investment.  Today  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  achieve  this  objective  on 
Upper  Priest  Lake,  which  lies  close  to 
the  Canadian  border  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Idaho. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  objectively  about 
beauty,  particularly  the  beauty  of  one's 
home  country.    I  recognize  the  esthetic 


principle,  "De  gustibus  non  disputan- 
dum,"  but  I  believe  there  would  be  no 
dispute  about  the  unmatched  scenic 
beauty  of  Upper  Priest  Lake.  The  lake 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains and  is  accessible  on  the  fourth  by 
an  easy  water  route.  Joined  to  the  larger 
lower  lake  by  a  clear,  meandering  stream 
called  the  thoroughfare.  Upper  Priest 
Lake  is  4  miles  long  and  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  wide.  The  crystallike  water  is 
filled  with  game  trout  and  salmon.  Lux- 
uriant forests  bounding  the  tranquil  lake 
support  deer,  bears,  moose,  and  mountain 
goats,  and  other  abundant  forms  of  wild- 
life. 

All  property  surrounding  Upper  Priest 
Lake  is  Government  owned  except  the 
tracts  described  in  my  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  remaining  private  owner- 
ships, so  that  all  the  land  surrounding 
the  peaceful  and  beautiful  upper  lake 
can  be  held  in  its  primitive  state  for  fu- 
ture generations.  The  acreage  is  small, 
417  acres,  but  their  importance  is  great, 
because  commercial  development  threat- 
ens to  change  the  natural  setting  of  Up- 
per Priest. 

A  bill  similar  to  the  one  I  am  intro- 
ducing is  progressing  through  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  able  sponsorship  of  Sena- 
tor Frank  Church.  Hearings  were  held 
at  Priest  Lake  last  fall  and  here  in 
Washington  this  spring.  Such  unanim- 
ity of  support  for  the  legislation  was  evi- 
dent at  the  hearings  that  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  favorably 
reported  it  immediately.  The  full  com- 
mittee reported  it  this  morning. 

During  the  hearings  on  S.  3067  of  the 
88th  Congress  and  S.  435  of  this  Con- 
gress, it  was  suggested  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  417  acres  be  effected  through 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act.  For  this  reason  I  have  provided  in 
the  bill  I  offer  to  the  House  that  section 
6  of  that  act  be  implemented  for  the 
addition  of  the  lands  to  the  Kaniksu  Na- 
tional Forest.  Through  utilization  of 
these  funds,  I  believe  the  budgeting  con- 
sideration will  be  minimal. 

Another  slight  difference  in  the  bill  I 
sponsor  and  S.  435  is  an  explicit  direc- 
tion that  the  lands  be  acquired  as  amica- 
bly as  possible.  Several  witnesses  at  the 
field  hearings  indicated  their  opposition 
to  the  employment  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  in  adding  the  417  acres  to 
Federal  ownership.  I  sympathize  with 
their  reservations  about  extending  the 
governmental  power  of  condemnation  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  scenery.  For 
this  reason,  my  proposal  suggests  that 
the  lands  desired  be  exchanged  for  other 
Federal  lands.  In  this  way  the  county 
will  not  lose  tax  revenues  and  the  ac- 
quisition could  proceed  with  the  speed 
necessary  for  preserving  the  beauty  of 
Upper  Priest  Lake.  If  exchange,  after 
every  honest  effort  is  made,  proves  im- 
possible I  have  allowed  for  purchase  of 
the  lands  by  a  negotiated  contract.  If 
this  alternative  is  necessaiy  the  bill  con- 
tains guidelines  for  the  negotiation;  such 
as  the  opportunity  for  the  seller  to  ac- 
company the  purchaser  during  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  property  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fair  value  for  the  property 
prior  to  n^otiation. 


In  view  of  the  safeguards  provided  in 
the  House  bill,  I  heartily  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  lend  their  support  to 
the  preservation  of  the  rare  American 
beauty  of  Upper  Priest  Lake. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FLORIDA  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OP  THE  120TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  HER  ADMISSION  TO 
THE    UNION 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 

of  Florida,  on  this  day,   observes   the 

120th  anniversary  of  her  admission  to 

the  Union — and  everyone  familiar  with 

the  State,  her  history,  her  people,  and 

her  grand  traditions,  glories  in  a  feeling 

of  accomplishment.    For  in  this  period, 

this  brief  span  of  time,  from  1845  until 

now,  the  name  of  Florida  has  come  to 

stand  for  many  things  great,  varied,  and 

fascinating  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 

many  millions  of  Americans. 

When  Florida  became  a  territory  of 
the  United  States,  her  development  was 
confined  very  largely  to  the  coastal  cities 
of  northeast  and  northwest  Florida.  In 
the  territorial  period  from  1822  to  1845, 
Florida  grew  from  a  backwoods  swamp- 
land, rife  with  the  dangers  of  Indian  at- 
tack, to  a  rapidly  developing,  up-and- 
coming  civilized  section,  in  which  much 
of  the  area  from  St.  Augustine  to  Pensa- 
cola  was  transformed  into  plantations 
and  small  farms. 

The  Seminole  War  brought  an  end  to 
Indian  problems,  after  which  thousands 
of  American  settlers  began  pouring  in. 
In  short  time  it  was  clear  that  the  Grov- 
emment's  main  problems  were  to  open^ 
up  new  lands  and  to  develop  transpor- 
tation systems.  Even  from  the  start, 
heavy  immigration  from  the  North  made 
Florida  exceptional  in  this  regard,  among 
the  several  States  of  the  extreme  South- 
east. 

In  1850,  shortly  after  her  admittance 
to  the  Union,  Florida  ranked  31  out  of  31 
States  in  population  with  a  total  figure 
of  87,445.  Compare  this  with  her  rank- 
ing of  today,  ninth  of  50  States,  with  a 
population  of  5,705,000. 

As  time  has  passed  the  sovereign  State 
of  Florida  has  continued  to  flourish  and 
attract  the  multitude.  Its  friendly  peo- 
ple, thriving  commerce,  gentle  climate, 
and  beauteous  surroundings  amoimt  to 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  magnetic 
force — or  so  it  would  seem. 

Florida's  farm  acreage  has  increased 
a  neat  10  times  over  the  figures  from  the 
1850  census,  and  the  value  of  hvestock 
is  hundreds  of  times  greater.  In  the 
area  of  manufacturing,  Florida  had  less 
than  1,000  people  employed  in  manufac- 
ttulng  in  1850.  Today  close  to  a  quarter 
million  people  are  now  classified  in  this 
field.  When  Florida  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  she  had  1  representative  of 
the  234  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Now,  with  12,  Florida  ranks  as  ninth  in 
representation.    I  also  point  with  a  great 
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deal  of  pride  to  the  role  that  Florida  has 
and  is  continuing  to  play  in  the  field  of 
development,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  our  military  defenses  and  in  the 
space  effort.  It  is  in  my  State  where  so 
very  much  work,  which  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  national  security ,  is  being 
conducted. 

The  modern  development  of  Florida  is 
characterized  by  a  blending  of  the  people 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  Union:  the 
native  southerner,  and  his  new  neighbors, 
the  former  residents  of  the  North,  the 
East,  and  West.  Out  of  this  blending 
process  has  come  a  healthy  union  of 
minds,  the  extension  of  transportation 
facilities,  industrial  development,  and 
rapid  transition  from  agrarian  to  urban 
status. 

Yes,  much  has  taken  place  in  Florida 
over  the  past  120  years,  but— the  way 
things  seem  to  be  going— the  progress  of 
the  past  is  very  likely  to  be  dwarfed  in 
significance  by  that  of  the  future. 

So,  I  point  with  pride.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
Florida's  120th  anniversary  as  a  State. 
Her  fabled  sun-climate  is  unequaled 
anywhere.  Florida  is  the  vacation  spot 
which  is  sought  out  by  all  the  Nation. 
Florida's  people  are  as  colorful  and  var- 
ied as  her  terrain.  The  names  of  Ponce 
de  Leon.  De  Soto.  and.  yes,  even  Gaspar 
and  Lafitte  lend  credence  to  her  emer- 
gence as  a  lusty  and  energetic  entity. 
The  name  of  Florida  has  come  to  be 
synonymous  with  exciting,  progressive, 
happy  living. 


HOW  FREE  IS  FREE?        L 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  there  has  come  to  my  attention 
a  most  challenging  speech  given  by  J. 
Irwin  Miller,  of  Columbus.  Ind.  Mr. 
Miller's  subject  is  entitled  "How  Free  Is 
Free?"  This  speech  was  given  at  a  re- 
cent award  dinner  in  Indianapolis. 

J.  Irwin  Miller  is  a  former  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  a 
trustee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  the  Ford  Foundation,  and 
Yale  University,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  in  addition  to 
other  positions  of  great  responsibility  in 
the  business  world.  I  believe  that  in 
very  clear  terms  Mr.  Miller  gives  mean- 
ing and  substance  to  the  word  "freedom" 
which  is  so  heavily  under  attack  these 
days  by  political  primitives. 

I  recommend  this  to  my  colleagues: 
How  Free  Is  Frie? 
(By  J.  Irwin  MUler) 

In  our  recent  national  discussions  on  civil 
rights,  on  the  proper  role  of  government, 
and  on  the  fate  of  the  individual,  we  too 
often  make  the  mistake  of  not  beginning 
at  Che  beginning.  We  plunge  directly  into 
argtunents  about  our  present  circumstances 
and  what  we  do  not  like  about  them  as  if 
somehow,  were  everything  changed  to  suit 
us,  the  world  would  be  set  right. 


Now  it  is  quite  true  that  we  live  in  an 
age  where  the  forces  of  bigness,  especially 
of  big  government,  are  making  themselves 
felt  upon  the  individual.  It  is  further  true 
that  these  forces  may  even,  one  by  one.  be 
taking  the  individual's  liberties  away  from 
him. 

The  trend  started  when  government  first 
started.  With  the  coming  of  primitive  gov- 
ernments, our  distant  ancestors  lost  the  free- 
dom to  mtirder  their  neighbors.  With  the 
establishment  of  our  own  new  and  revolu- 
tionary government,  our  young  individuals 
lost  the  freedom  not  to  go  to  school.  They 
were  deprived  of  the  right  to  choose  to  be 
illiterate. 

My  great-grandfather  kept  a  cow  In  his 
front  yard  in  downtown  Columbus.  That 
freedom  Is  now  denied  me.  I  even  have  to 
chain  or  fence  my  dog.  We  have  lost  the 
freedom  to  manufacture  impure  foods,  to  sell 
narcotics,  to  run  open  gambling  houses,  and 
to  keep  slaves.    What  are  things  coming  to? 

Now  this  Isn't  wholly  funny.  We  once  had 
each  of  these  freedoms.  Were  those  times 
better  times?  Would  we  choose  to  return  to 
them?  I  think  we  would  not  like  to  return 
to  them,  and  I  think  there  is  some  profit  In 
asking  ourselves  why  we  choose  not  to  return 
to  a  wholly  unregulated  society. 

Let  us  begin  by  asking  which  society  Is 
truly  the  freer  society?  When  one  man  mur- 
ders another  man,  there  are  two  freedoms 
involved,  not  one  freedom.  There  Is  the 
freedom  to  murder  at  will,  and  there  is  the 
freedom  not  to  be  murdered  at  will.  Since 
you  cannot  grant  one  of  these  freedoms 
without  denying  the  other  freedom,  you 
come  up  against  a  fact  that  seems  to  be  all 
but  overlooked  in  today's  debate:  Freedoms 
compete  with  each  other. 

When  you  have  to  deal  with  competing 
freedoms.  It  follows  that  you  may  have  to 
choose  one  freedom  as  being  more  desirable 
than  Its  competing  freedom,  and  you  are 
therefore  forced,  as  a  society,  to  deny  one 
freedom  in  order  to  grant  the  other.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  inevitable  state  of  affairs, 
our  ancestors  generations  ago  decided  that 
the  freedom  not  to  be  murdered  was  a  more 
desirable  freedom  than  the  freedom  to  mur- 
der. 

One  man's  freedom  to  own  slaves  denies 
to  another  man  the  freedom  not  to  be  en- 
slaved. One  man's  freedom  to  keep  pigs  In- 
side the  city  limits  denies  to  another  man 
the  freedom  to  drink  pure  water.  And  so  on 
Into  areas  a  great  deal  less  dramatic,  where 
the  competing  freedom  Is  more  easily  ob- 
scured and  the  choice  a  great  deal  more  dif- 
ficult to  make. 

MY    PROPERTT    RIGHTS 

The  house  In  which  I  live  is  my  house. 
Surely  I  should  be  allowed  to  rent  or  sell  to 
persons  of  my  own  choice.  If  private  prop- 
erty does  not  mean  that,  what  does.it  mean? 
I  have  built  a  business  which  now  employs 
many  people.  I  will  survive  competition 
only  if  I  choose  my  employees  very  carefully. 
If  I  cannot  choose  my  own  workers  for  my 
own  business,  what  does  private  enterprise 
mean?  Or  if  I  cannot  choose  whom  I  will 
serve  or  whom  I  will  not  serve  in  my  restau- 
rant, my  store,  my  lunch  counter,  if  I  am 
not  free  to  do  that,  what  Is  left  for  me  of 
this  free  society  we  all  talk  so  much  about? 

The  key  word  here,  I  think,  Is  the  word 
"me,"  "my,"  "mine."  What  do  I  mean  when 
I  say  my  hoase,  my  business,  my  restaurant? 
Does  anything  happen  to  the  worth  of  my 
house  if  the  firemen  have  no  concern  for 
fires  in  the  neighborhood,  or  the  policemen 
about  robberies  in  the  neighborhood,  or  the 
neighbors  about  trash  and  weeds  in  their 
front  yards,  or  about  thoughtless  Ill-trained 
children  In  their  families? 

ACCORDING  TO  FOUNDING  FATHERS 

Back  In  1783,  one  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
had  some  thoughts  on  the  subject.  In  that 
year   Benjamin   Franklin   wrote   to  another 


Founding  Father,  Robert  Morris,  and  this  is 
what  he  said: 

"All  property,  except  the  savage's  tempo- 
rary cabin,  his  bow,  his  matchcoat  and  other 
little  acquisitions  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  subsistence,  seems  to  me  the  creature  of 
public  convention.  Hence  the  public  has 
the  right  of  regulating  descents  and  all  other 
conveyances  of  property,  and  even  of  limit- 
ing the  quantity  and  the  uses  of  It. 

"All  the  property  that  Is  necessary  to  a 
man  for  the  conservation  of  the  Individual 
and  the  propagation  of  the  species  Is  his 
natural  right,  which  none  may  justly  deprive 
him  of,  but  all  property  superfiuous  to  such 
purposes  Is  the  property  of  the  public  who, 
by  their  laws,  have  created  it  and  who  may 
therefore,  by  other  laws,  dispose  of  it  when- 
ever the  welfare  of  the  public  shall  demand 
such  disposition.  He  that  does  not  like 
society  on  these  terms,  let  him  retire  and  live 
among  savages.  He  can  have  no  right  to  the 
benefits  of  society  who  will  not  pay  his  club 
toward  the  support  of  it." 

What  does  that  last  word  "club"  mean?  I 
had  to  hunt  to  find  out,  but  I  learned  from 
the  dictionary  that  In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  one  meaning  was  "A  combination 
of  contributions  to  make  up  a  total  sum." 
So  what  Is  Ben  Franklin  saying?  Is  It  not 
something  like  this:  Everything  which  I  call 
mine  and  to  which  I  attach  most  worth  is 
a  combination  of  continuous  contributions 
voluntarily  given  by  others.  If  they  withhold 
their  contributions,  which  many  are  free  to 
do;  my  neighbors — their  manners  and 
thoughtfulness;  my  workers — their  willing- 
ness to  work  honestly  for  me;  my  custom- 
ers— their  willingness  to  buy  from  me;  If  they 
withhold  all  these  contributions,  then  my 
property,  my  house,  my  business  each  has 
a  very  great  deal  less  worth  to  me,  if  Indeed 
any  worth  at  all. 

Franklin  Is  saying  further:  You  or  I  have 
no  right  to  this  combination  of  voluntary 
contributions  which  I  call  my  private  prop- 
erty unless  I  too  make  my  club — offer  my 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  property  and 
rights  of  others — In  amounts  and  quantity 
sufficient  to  confer  on  their  private  property 
the  worth  which  I  wish  to  attach  to  my 
property.  To  Ben  Franklin,  suppliers,  share- 
holders, workers,  managers,  ciistomers,  even 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  located, 
are  all,  in  effect,  owners  of  a  business,  which 
must  be  run  and  managed  in  the  interest  of 
each,  not  neglecting  the  others. 

FROM    JUDEO-CHRISTIAN    TEACHINGS 

Our  Judeo-Christian  tradition  has  even 
more  frightening  advice  for  us.  We  are  told 
In  Christian  Gospel  that  he  that  would  save 
his  life  (What  more  valuable  piece  of  private 
property?)  must  lose  It;  that  a  man  must 
order  his  life,  operate  and  employ  his  prop- 
erty for  others  or  their  value  to  him  will 
vanish. 

We  have  a  long-established  newspaper  in 
my  State  which  carries  every  day  at  the  top 
of  Its  front  page  a  memorable  piece  of  scrip- 
ture, scripture  that  Is  concerned  with  free- 
dom and  liberty:  "Where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Is,  there  Is  liberty."  And  what  is  this 
spirit  of  the  Lord?  The  first  public  words 
uttered  by  Jesus  spoke  of  It:  "He  opened  the 
book  and  found  the  place  where  It  was  writ- 
ten 'The  spirit  of  the  Lord  Is  upon  me,  be- 
cause He  has  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  pro- 
claim release  to  the  captives  and  recovering 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those 
who  are  oppressed  to  proclaim  the  year  of 
the  Lord's  favor.' " 

Liberty  for  each  of  us  is  found  not  at  all, 
unless  it  be  found  in  a  dominant  sacrificial 
concern  for  the  liberty  of  the  other  fellow, 
and  especially  the  deprived  and  disadvan- 
taged. Property  has  no  value  for  any  of  us 
unless  each  of  us  has  a  primary  care  for  the 
property  rights  of  the  other  fellow,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  other  fellow  least  able  to  look 
out  for  himself. 
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HOW  FREEDOMS  ARE  LOST 

Ben  Franklin,  through  his  hard  experience 
in  building  a  society  In  the  New  World,  and 
Jesus  and  the  prophets  in  their  wisdom,  all 
saw  here  a  law  as  immutable,  as  Inexorable 
as  the  law  of  gravity— a  law  which.  If  vio- 
lated brought  penalties  as  severe  as  those 
which  attend  the  violation  of  any  of  the  laws 
of  the  physical  universe.  So  the  surest  way 
to  lose  freedom  to  own  a  home  of  one's 
choosing  is  to  attempt  to  deny  that  freedom 
to  another.  The  surest  way  to  lose  the  free 
access  to  learning  and  education  Is  to  deny 
that  freedom  to  someone  less  powerful  than 
oneself.  The  surest  way  to  lose  the  freedom 
to  run  my  business  Is  to  rui>  It  on  contempt 
of  the  general  Interest. 

Government  may  fall  into  this  error,  too, 
and  enact  arrogant  or  unwise  laws.  But  gov- 
ernment cannot,  therefore,  be  barred  from 
this  field  any  more  than  we  phould  be  barred 
from  owning  a  house  simply  because  some 
are  bad  householders.  Government  must  be 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  our  true 
freedom,  or  we  shall  all  destroy  ourselves  in 
a  fearful  Jungle  of  our  own  creating.  Gov- 
ernment in  attempting  to  steer  us  truly  Into 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
our  own  being  Is  working  to  save  us  from 
ourselves,  to  preserve  our  freedom  against 
the  most  deadly  of  freedom 'te  poisons.  There 
is  no  danger  that  besets  U6  today  which  Is 
more  grave  than  this:  that  we  shall  fail  to 
understand  the  nature  and  demands  of  free- 
dom and,  in  so  failing,  extinguish  freedom's 
life  In  our  midst. 

The  man  or  woman  who  today  falls  to 
place  his  own  Interest  and  rights  second  to 
the  interest  and  rights  of  the  most  deprived 
members  of  our  society  Is  working  for  the 
destruction  of  this  good  society  as  surely  as 
Is  any  enemy  overseas. 

Government  cannot  guarantee  to  preserve 
us  from  ourselves,  but  government  can  re- 
strain us  from  outright  suicide.  Our  present 
course  could  become  a  suicide  course  unless 
we  choose  better.  Government,  school,  and 
church  can  help  us  to  will  to  choose  a  better 
way. 

RESOLUTION   ADOPTED   BY   DEMO- 
CRATIC    STEERING     COMMITTEE 
PERTAINING  TO  THE  COMMUNIST 
EFFORT  OF  AGGRESSION  IN  VIET- 
NAM I 
Mr.   MADDEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  House  Democratic  steering 
committee  held  its  monthly  meeting  and 
passed  the  following  resolution  pertain- 
ing particularly  to  the  Communist  effort 
of  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  reads,  as 
follows: 

"Whereas  the  the  Congress  on  August  10, 
1964,  adopted  a  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  maintenance  of  internntional  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia; 

"Whereas  the  Communist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  has  continued  arid  Intensified  since 
that  date  Its  attacks  against  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  Vietnam; 

"Whereas  evidence  presented  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  State  entitled 
'Aggression  Prom  the  North'  establishes  be- 
yond question  that  North  Vietnam  is  carry- 
ing out  a  carefully  conceived  plan  of  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam; 


"Whereas  the  United  States  has  Joined  with 
the  people  and  the  Goveriunent  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  In  a  collective  defense 
against  this  aggression; 

"Whereas  the  only  purpose  of  the  United 
States  in  southeast  Asia  is  to  enable  the 
countries  of  that  area  to  enjoy  their  free- 
dom in  peace:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  steering 
committee  stands  behind  the  President  in 
the  measures  he  is  taking  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
aggression  being  directed  against  them  from 
North  Vietnam." 

It  Is  hoped  that  In  this  vital  issue  facing 
the  Nation  you  will  Join  the  House  leadership 
in  supporting  the  President. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  in  addi- 
tion thereto  that  the  Democratic  steer- 
ing committee  yesterday  passed  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  the  Appalachian  legisla- 
tion, without  amendments. 


GOV.    PAT    BROWN    AND    THE 

FOREIGN  LABOR  PROGRAM 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  the  State  of  California  I 
would  like  to  extend  our  thanks  to  Gov. 
Pat  Brown,  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  ^expression  of  grati- 
tude comes  a  little  late  because  the  rea- 
son for  it  was  far  too  long  delayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  California  Republican 
delegation,  over  a  month  ago,  adopted  a 
resolution  by  unanimous  vote  requesting 
the  Governor  to  assist  California  in  its 
very,  very  difficult  farm  labor  problem  by 
attempting  to  persuade  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
do  have  a  tragic  and  urgent  situation  in 
California  and  that  we  must  have  some 
temporary  supplemental  foreign  labor  if 
our  crops  are  to  be  harvested  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  domestic  jobs  in  packing, 
transportation  and  related  industries  are 
to  be  saved.  At  that  time  the  Governor 
refused  to  do  so.  However,  he  has  now 
recognized  the  realities  of  the  situation 
and  is  cooperating  to  some  extent  at  least. 
We  are  truly  grateful  that  he  has  now 
seen  the  light — or  at  least  partially  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  delegation  has 
adopted  a  new  resolution  which  follows 
hereafter. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Believing  that  the  88th   Congress   termi- 
nated Public  Law  78  in  a  sincere  belief  that 
more  Jobs  would  be  developed  for  domestic 
workers,  but  now 

Being  convinced  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
net  domestic  Jobs  will  be  lost  unless  adequate 
temporary  supplemental  farm  labor  is  imme- 
diately assured;  and 

Being  informed  that  numerous  tomato  can- 
neries (as  well  as  other  canners  and  proc- 
essors) have  been  unable  to  contract  for 
fruit  and  vegetables  because  of  an  antici- 
pated labor  shortage  and  knowing  therefore 
that  many  domestic  cannery  workers  and 
those  engaged  in  allied  industries  will  be 
unable  to  find  work  this  season;  and 


Being  reliably  advised  that  many  California 
food  processing  companies  have  acquired 
plants  In  Mexico  and  Intend  to  transfer  major 
portions  of  their  business  from  California  to 
Mexico  because  they  cannot  be  assured  of 
adequate  labor  In  the  United  States;  and 

Having  ample  evidence  that  many  Cali- 
fornia ranchers  and  farmers  are  seriously 
considering  moving  their  operations  to 
Mexico;  and 

Being  ever  mindful  that  when  tomatoes 
are  not  planted,  when  citrus  products  are  not 
packed,  and  when  vegetables  spoil  in  the 
fields,  the  whole  economy  of  California  will 
suffer  and  thousands  of  workers  dependent 
upon,  or  allied  with,  agriculture — packing- 
house workers,  package  manufacturers, 
truckers,  salesmen,  bankers,  as  well  as  farm- 
ers— will  be  detrimentally  affected;  and 

Realizing  the  adverse  effects  upon  otir  al- 
ready unfavorable  balance  of  international 
payments  condition  that  will  certainly  occur 
when  large  U.S.  growers,  processors,  and 
shippers  move  their  operations  to  Mexico  and 
sell  fresh  and  frozen  food  products  to  the 
United  States  for  U.S.  dollars;  and 
.  Recognizing  the  probability  that  the  multi- 
million-dollar export  volume  of  California  " 
fruit  and  vegetables  will  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible; and 

Being  completely  satisfied  that  California 
growers  and  public  oflBcials  have  exhausted 
every  practicable  proposal  to  recruit  com- 
petent domestic  farm  labor;  and  being  as- 
sured that  all  domestic  efforts  cannot  pro- 
duce an  adequate  supply  of  farm  labor  dur- 
ing this  season;  and 

Earnestly  submitting  that  time  Is  of  the 
essence. 

We,  the  Republican  Members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  representing  the  most  popu- 
lous State  of  the  Union  and  the  No.  1 
agricultural  State,  whose  principal  industry 
is  supplying  the  rest  of  the  States  with  fresh, 
canned,  and  frozen  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
acting;  individually,  and  Jointly,  unanimously 
Resolve,  and  respectfully  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  recognize  the  present  worsening 
conditions  of  California  agricultixre  creating 
a  serious  emergency,  to  utilize  Public  Law  414 
and  to  immediately  certify  the  admission  of 
sufficient  temporary,  supplemental  farm 
workers  to  assure  California  growers  that 
their  crops  can  be  harvested  without  spoil- 
age; and 

We  urgently  implore  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  amend  his  regulations  to  equalize  wage 
rates  for  agricultural  workers  among  all  of 
the  States  and  to  terminate  the  current  dis- 
crimination  against   California. 

Executed  at  Washington,  D.C.,  March  1. 
1965.  

DIPLOMATIC  IMMUNITY 
Mr.   SAYLOR.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
transfer  of  a  New  York  policeman  to  an 
undesirable  beat  because  of  a  remark  to 
a  traffic  offender,  blessed  with  diplomatic 
immunity,  reopens  a  subject  on  which 
Congress  must  assert  itself  unless  the 
State  Department  produces  some  assur- 
ance that  it  is  able  and  willing  to  re- 
solve the  issue. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  great 
majority  of  foreign  diplomats  headquar- 
tered in  Washington  scrupulously  adhere 
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to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  make  no  attempt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  immunity  status,  there 
is  nevertheless  too  much  flagrant  abuse 
of  this  sanctity  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
bassies to  overlook  tlje  situation.  Since 
most  of  the  disrespect  of  local  rules  and 
regulations  centers  on  ti'aflBc  violations, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid  severe  scru- 
tiny into  the  matter.  In  consequence,  too 
many  drivers  with  DPL  tags  look  with 
scorn  upon  police  officers  who  by  experi- 
ence have  learned — as  in  the  case  of  the 
New  York  policeman— that  it  is  highly 
unprofitable  to  tangle  with  a  diplomat, 
regardless  of  how  belligerent  he  may  be- 
come. 

In  Washington,  according  to  the  State 
Department,  efforts  at  reducing  parking 
violations  on  the  part  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  have  been  encouraging  in  recent 
months,  though  the  average  American 
motorist    who    has    occasion    to    drive 
around  this  city  may  fail  to  notice  the 
improvement.    It  is  no  rarity  to  find  that 
the  traffic  block  ahead  on  a  busy  morn- 
ing has  been  caused  by  a  double-parked 
embassy  car  whose  driver  is  nowhere  in 
sight.    While  it  may  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect the  visitor  from  Johnstown,  Indiana, 
or  KittanniAg  to  have  the  same  privileges 
accorded  embassy  drivers  whose  coun- 
tries of  origin  have  enjoyed  the  benef- 
icence of  this  country's  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram paid  for  by  those  hapless  citizens 
from  back  home,  it  is  nevertheless  time 
that  methods  of  obtaining  a  little  more 
equity  be  explored.    Soon  the  throngs  of 
visitors  from  the  several  States  will  be 
coming  to  Washington  to  visit  the  Capi- 
tol, the  White  House,  and  other  historic 
shrines.    They  do  not  expect  to  enjoy  the 
tax-free    advantages    available    to   em- 
ployees of  foreign  governments,  but  they 
would  seem  to  be  justified  in  protesting 
the   disdainful   attitude   of   some   DPL 
drivers  toward  owners  of  cars  bearing 
nothing  more  than  the  tags  issued  by 
one  of  the  50  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Last  summer  a  Pennsylvania  visitor 
rode  downtown  one  morning  with  three 
other  ordinary  Americans,  off  to  earn  the 
wages  that  are  left  after  deductions  for 
foreign  aid  and  other  normal  government 
expenses.  At  an  intersection  on  Cali- 
fornia Street  NW.,  the  driver  of  a  car 
bearing  DPL  544  deliberately  swerved 
in  front  of  two  others  in  order  to  get  a 
preferred  position  at  a  stop  light.  When 
one  driver,  who  had  barely  missed  crash- 
ing into  a  parked  vehicle  in  order  to  avoid 
544.  protested,  the  so-called  diplomat 
sneered  and  waved  his  hand  in  derision. 
Then,  as  if  to  show  his  regard  for  Ameri- 
can law.  he  thrust  his  car  forward  before 
the  light  changed  to  green,  disappearing 
into  traffic  and  free  to  aggrevate  and 
laugh  at  other  law-abiding  natives. 

Through  official  channels,  it  was 
learned  that  DPL  544  had  been  issued  to 
one  Abdelhadi  Al  Hamandi,  whose  car 
was  registered  at  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public Embassy,  2435  California  Street 
NW.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  as- 
sumed that  an  embassy  involved  in  such 
an  incident  would  be  eager  to  apologize 
for  the  conduct  of  the  responsible  em- 
ployee, but  a  number  of  calls  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  office   failed   to 


bring  a  satisfactory  reply.  An  embassy 
spokesman  denied  that  Abdelhadi  Al 
Hamandi  was  connected  with  the  em- 
bassy, then  promised  to  investigate  fur- 
ther. No  explanation  was  ever  forth- 
coming. 

The  naive  Pennsylvanian's  first  reac- 
tion to  the  driving  infraction  was  to  re- 
port it  to  the  police,  but,  as  any  old 
timer  around  Washington  knows,  the 
area  could  have  been  sun-ounded  by 
squad  cars  and  still  the  police  would  have 
been  helpless  to  take  effective  action. 

District  of  Columbia  police  do  not  have 
to  look  to  New  York  City  to  find  out 
what  happens  to  officers  who  expect  for- 
eign diplomats  to  obey  American  laws. 
Their  fiim  precedent  was  established  on 
March  17,  1956.  when  a  patrolman  in 
Washington  made  the  mistake  of  ticket- 
ing a  double-parked  DPL  car.  When  the 
driver,  a  second  secretary  on  an  em- 
bassy staff,  protested,  a  scuffle  ensued 
and  the  officer  was  found  guilty  of 
"wrongfully  and  without  authority  ar- 
resting" a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  He  was  fined  S75  for  his  con- 
scientious effort  to  enforce  the  law. 

Any  further  doubt  of  the  helplessness 
of  American  officers  of  the  law  when 
dealing  with  foreign  diplomats  evapo- 
rated in  a  series  of  incidents  that  began 
with  the  arrest  of  an  Ambassador's  son 
on  May  26,  1957,  after  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  scuffle  with  a  policeman  who 
remonstrated  against  the  boy's  drinking 
beer  in  public  and  in  direct  violation  of 
District  law.  The  offender  claimed  dip- 
lomatic immunity  and  was  released. 

A  year  later,  on  April  30,  the  same 
young  man  drank  beer  as  he  walked  along 
Wisconsin  Avenue  at  1  a.m.,  then  threw 
the  mug  to  the  sidewalk  and  used  abu- 
sive language  when  an  officer  appeared. 
He  was  again  released  because  of  dip- 
lomatic immunity. 

March  1.  1959:  Trouble  in  a  tavern, 
with  the  Ambassador's  son  finally  swing- 
ing at  a  policeman.  Again  released  on 
the  same  excuse. 

October  10,  1959:  When  an  officer  re- 
sponded to  trouble  in  a  restaurant,  the 
same  offender  became  loud  and  boister- 
ous, touching  off  a  melee  that  resulted  in 
the  officer  s  being  kicked  and  knocked 
down  by  the  foreigner  and  his  gang. 
Fleleased  as  usual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  countries 
would  permit  this  sort  of  disregard  for 
their  law  on  the  part  of  an  American 
citizen  regardless  of  his  official  position? 
And  how  far  must  an  American  police 
officer  tolerate  and  concede  in  the  face 
of  hostile  challenges  by  immunized 
aliens? 

The  final  episode  of  this  particular 
case  took  place  1  month  after  the 
man's  last  brawl  with  the  police.  He 
drove  a  car  that  struck  and  killed  a 
woman  who  was  knocked  41  feet  by  the 
impact.  A  coroner's  inquest  into  the 
accident  was  canceled  on  the  advice  of 
the  U.S.  attorney  because  it  had  no  juris- 
diction over  the  driver.  At  long  last  the 
offender — now  21  years  of  age — was  sent 
home  to  his  native  land  by  the  ambassa- 
dor, his  father. 

Fortunately,  Incidents  of  such  serious 
consequences  are  highly  infrequent, 
although  there  appear  to  be  no  means  or 


methods  available  to  prevent  or  to  deal 
with  them.  Several  years  ago  a  diplo- 
mat  attacked  a  New  York  subway  in. 
spector  and  threatened  him  with  a  gun, 
then  won  quick  release  at  a  police  station 
after  pleading  diplomatic  immunity. 

Whatever  the  answer  to  the  perennial 
problems  created  by  diplomatic  immu- 
nity, the  first  premise  would  seem  to  be 
the  need  for  teaching  foreigners— re- 
gardless of  their  diplomatic  status— to 
respect  the  American  police  officer.  Next, 
greater  effort  must  be  directed  at  dis- 
suading DPL  drivers  from  flaunting 
traffic  regulations. 

A  key  to  the  difficulty  may  lie  in  the 
statute  which  ^protects  diplomats  from 
arrest.  It  was  enacted  in  1790,  a  century 
before  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  and 
may  very  well  be  in  need  of  renovating 
or  updating.  Since  it  came  into  being, 
a  progressively  greater  number  of  diplo- 
mats and  their  entourages  have  de- 
scended upon  Washington.  In  1962  a 
local  newspaper  estimated  the  number  of 
diplomats  in  Washington  immune  from 
arrest  at  more  than  6,000,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  fewer 
here  today. 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  grant  dip- 
lomatic immunity  to  so  many  ambassa- 
dors, their  staffs,  employees,  and  sen- 
ants.  I  would  hope  that  the  State 
Department  could  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  only  top  echelon  personnel 
are  granted  the  immunity  privilege. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose 
that  the  name  of  the  country  of  owner- 
ship be  printed  in  large  letters  on  every 
DPL  license  plate  issued  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  believe  that  as  a  conse- 
quence all  ambassadors  and  their  prin- 
cipal staff  members,  recognizing  the  good 
will  that  can  be  gained  or  lost  when  the 
identity  of  a  vehicle's  ownership  is  ex- 
posed to  citizens  of  this  country,  would 
be  much  more  explicit  in  their  instruc- 
tions to  employees.  At  least  the  new  li- 
cense plates  would  give  Americans  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  just  what  coun- 
tries are  and  which  are  not  respectful 
of  our  laws. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
directs  District  of  Columbia  officials  to 
have  the  name  of  the  country  imprinted 
on  each  diplomatic  license  plate. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  BRAVE  DE- 
CISION  TO    BOMB    NORTH   'VIET- 
NAM SUPPORTED  BY  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT    WHITE     PAPER    OK 
COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  mj 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  la« 
weekend  the  State  Department  issued  it^ 
brilliantly  documented  "white  paper"  de- 
scribing in  exhaustive  detail  North  Viet- 
nam's campaign  to  conquer  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  preamble  to  this  historic  docu- 
ment, the  following  excerpt  delivered  W 


President  Lyndon  B.  J(ihnson  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1965,  is  quoted; 

our  purpose  in  Vietnam  is  to  Join  In  the 
defense  and  protection  of  ijneedom  of  a  brave 
neoDle  who  are  under  attack  that  Is  con- 
wolled  and  that  is  directed  from  outside 
their  country.  j  I 

This  excerpt  from  President  Johnson's 
remarks  clearly  indicates  America's  de- 
termination to  halt  the  agonizing  chain 
of  Communist  aggression  since   World 

War  II. 

Americans,  and  indeed  those  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  human  dignity 
throughout  the  world,  can  all  find  com- 
fort and  strength  in  the  knowledge  that 
President  Johnson  has  given  American 
foreign  policy  a  new  and  decisive  direc- 
tion. 

There  are  those  who  today  would  criti- 
cize President  Johnson,  but  fortunately 
they  constitute  only  a  nilniscule  segment 
of  the  American  population. 

It  becomes  crystal  clear,  as  new  de- 
velopments   occur    in    Vietnam,    that 
neither  the  New  York  Times  nor  the 
columnists  are  setting  foreign  poUcy  for 
the  United  States.    Indeed,  foreign  pol- 
icy is  now   being   determined,   as   our 
Constitution  provides,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
alone  has  shown  the  cowage  to  deal  with 
the   Communists    from    a    position    of 
strength,  yet  preserving,  for  the  entire 
world  to  see,  our  genuine  desire  not  to 
extend  hostilities  in  Vietnam  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.    Mr.  John- 
son has  now  put  the  burden  on  the  Com- 
munists to  decide  if  they  want  escalation. 
For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  it 
is  the  Communists  who  are.  forced  to 
respond  to  our  initiative;  our  determina- 
tion; our  policy. 

By  his  bold  and  heroic  action,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  already  written  a  new 
and  glorious  page  in  American  history. 
I  am  confident  that  the  President's  de- 
termination to  deal  forcefully  with  Com- 
munist aggression  in  South  Vietnam  by 
striking  at  the  very  heart  of  North 
Vietnam's  staging  areas  for  their  in- 
famous subversion,  will  prove  to  be  the 
bold  decision  which  will  avoid  world 
war  in. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  as- 
sured the  entire  world,  including  the 
Communists,  that  our  Nation  wants 
peace  and  the  security  of  freedom  for 
our  allies. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  repeat- 
edly that  our  Nation  wants  to  avoid  es- 
calation in  Vietnam. 

There  are  those  who  have  asked  why 
the  raids  on  North  Vietnam  at  this  par- 
ticular time  when  Communist  leaders  are 
holding  their  summit  meeting.  There 
are  others  who  seriously  challenge  Presi- 
dent Johiison's  determination  to  bomb 
the  Communist's  staging  areas  and  say 
that  such  attacks  will  solidify  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Yet  others,  Mr.  Speaker,  bluntly  state 
that  Mr.  Johnson's  timing  is  wrong  and 
that  American  attacks  on  Communist 
staging  areas  in  North  Vietnam  should 
have  been  held  up,  at  least  until  after 
the  Communists'  summit  meeting. 

Certainly,  I  would  not  be  one  to  deny 
others  their  views,  but  I  suggest,  Mr. 


Speaker,  that  President  Johnson's  critics 
are  unable  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
History  will  prove  President  Johnson 
an    unparalleled    tactician.    It    is    my 
judgment  that  President  Johnson's  deci- 
sion to  wage  the  attacks  at  this  partic- 
ular time  is  most  timely,  and  has  as  its 
principal  purpose  a  strong  desire  to  avoid 
any  miscalculations  by  the  world  Com- 
munist high  command  of  our  Nation's 
unwavering    deteraiination    to    support 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 
It   is  my   humble  judgment  that  to 
avoid  air  retaUations  at  this  time  would 
have  been  an  open  invitation  for  massive 
Communist  aggression  in  South  Vietnam 
and     perhaps     other     troubled     spots 
throughout  the  world. 

Admittedly,  President  Johnson  is  tak- 
ing a  bold  calculation.  But  it  is  a  brave 
calculation  and  the  American  people  owe 
their  President  eternal  gratitude  that  he 
has  not  been  dissuaded  by  such  highly 
influential  opinion  movers  as  the  New 
York  Times  in  his  final  judgment. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  clearly  told  the  Com- 
munists they  must  be  prepared  to  suffer 
the  full  consequences  of  their  continued 
aggression.  He  has  spoken  in  a  lan- 
guage unmistakably  clear.  The  next 
move  is  up  to  Hanoi  and  its  Communist 
rIIIcs. 

The  weight  of  President  Johnson's  re- 
sponsibility is  awesome,  and  he  deserves 
the  prayers  of  all  Americans  for  con- 
tinued strength  to  chart  a  victorious 
course  through  these  very  troubled 
times.  ,, 

But  above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  those  who  have  been 
so  quick  to  criticize  the  President  would 
pause  during  this  great  crisis  and  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  how  difficult  is  the  task 
of  an  American  President. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  columnists 
and  the  editorial  writers  to  second-guess 
the  President.  If  they  are  wrong,  few 
people  ever  remember. 

Only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  be  wrong,  be- 
cause, indeed,  the  survival  of  civilization 
rests  on  his  judgment. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  Americans 
can  take  pride  in  the  bold  decision  made 
by  President  Johnson  to  lavmch  the  air 
strikes  against  the  Commimists  in  North 
Vietnam. 

One  has  a  right  to  ask:  "How  many 
other  Americans  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  make  the  final  decisions 
which  Mr.  Johnson  has  had  to  make 
during  the  past  few  weeks?" 

I  am  confident  that  time  will  prove 
President  Johnson  right.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  reading  the  white  paper  on 
aggression  by  the  Commimists  from 
North  Vietnam,  clearly  and  unmistak- 
ably shows  how  justified  President 
Johnson  Is  in  setting  the  bold,  albeit 
precarious,  course  that  he  has  set  for 
our  actions  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  should  like  to  include  with  my  remarks 
today  the  State  Department's  "white 
paper"  in  its  entirety. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  doc- 
uments ever  prepared  by  the  American 
State  Department.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  his  entire  staff  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  for  putting 


this  entire  matter  into  its  proper  per- 
spective. 

Any  fair-minded  person,  regardless  of 
his  political  beliefs,  cannot  help  but  real- 
ize that  for  President  Johnson  to  have 
ordered  any  other  course  in  the  face  of 
the  overwhelming  evidence  contained  in 
this  white  paper,  would  have  been  to 
write  perhaps  the  final  chapter  in  free- 
dom's retreat  to  Communist  infamy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  American  will 
pause  in  his  busy  schedule  long  enough 
to  read  the  State  Department's  white 
paper.  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
only  then  could  this  Nation  fully  under- 
stand the  tremendous  service  President 
Johnson  is  rendering  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department 
white  paper  follows.  I  only  regret  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  am  un- 
able to  reprint  at  this  time  the  tremen- 
dously persuasive  pictorial  exhibits  which 
were  published  as  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment's indictment  against  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Vietnam. 


Agghession  From  the  North — The  Record 
OP  North  Vietnam's  Campaign  To  Conquer 
South  Vietnam 

"Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  is  to  Join  in  the 
defense  and  protection  of  freedom  of  a  brave 
people  who  are  under  attack  that  Is  con- 
trolled and  that  Is  directed  from  outside 
their  country."  (President  LjTidon  B.  John- 
son, February  17,  1965.) 

INTRODUCTION 

South  Vietnam  Is  fighting  for  Its  life 
against  a  brutal  campaign  of  terror  and 
armed  attack  inspired,  directed,  supplied, 
and  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  In 
Hanoi.  This  flagrant  aggression  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  but  recently  the  pace 
has  quickened  and  the  threat  has  now  be- 
come acute. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  a  new  kind  of 
war,  a  fact  as  yet  poorly  understood  In  most 
parts  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  confusion 
that  prevails  In  the  thinking  of  many  peo- 
ple, and  even  many  governments,  stems  from 
this  basic  misunderstanding.  For  in  Viet- 
nam a  totally  new  brand  of  aggression  has 
been  loosed  against  an  Independent  people 
who  want  to  make  their  own  way  in  peace 
and  freedom. 

Vietnam  is  not  another  Greece,  where  In- 
digenous guerrilla  forces  used  friendly 
neighboring  territory  as  a  sanctuary. 

Vietnam  is  not  another  Malaya,  where 
Communist  guerrillas  were,  for  the  most 
part,  physically  dlstingulsable  from  the 
peaceful  majority  they  sought  to  control. 

Vietnam  is  not  another  Philippines,  where 
Communist  guerrillas  were  physlcaUy  sepa- 
rated from  the  source  of  their  moral  and 
physical  support. 

Above  aU.  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  a 
spontaneous  and  local  rebellion  against  the 
established  government. 

There  are  elements  In  the  Communist 
program  of  conquest  directed  against  South 
Vietnam  common  to  each  of  the  previous 
areas  of  aggression  and  subversion.  But 
there  Is  one  fundamental  difference.  In 
Vietnam  a  Communist  government  has  set 
out  deliberately  to  conquer  a  sovereign  peo- 
ple In  a  neighboring  state.  And  to  achieve 
Its  end,  it  has  used  every  resource  of  Its 
own  government  to  carry  out  its  carefully 
planned  program  of  concealed  aggression. 
North  Vietnam's  commitment  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  South  Is  no  less  total  than  was 
the  commitment  of  the  regime  In  North 
Korea  In  1950.  But  knowing  the  conse- 
quences of  the  latter's  undisguised  attack, 
the  planners  in  Hanoi  have  tried  desperately 
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to  conceal  their  hand.  They  have  failed  and 
their  aggression  is  as  real  as  that  of  an  In- 
vading army. 

This  report  Is  a  summary  of  the  massive 
evidence  of  North  Vietnamese  aggression  ob- 
tained by  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  evidence  has  been  jointly  ana- 
lyzed by  South  Vietnamese  and  American  ex- 
perts. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  hard  core  of 
the  Communist  forces  attacking  South  Viet- 
nam were  trained  in  the  north  and  ordered 
into  the  south  by  Hanoi.  It  shows  that  the 
key  leadership  of  the  Vietcong  (VC).  the 
officers  and  much  of  the  cadre,  many  of  the 
technicians,  political  organizers,  and  propa- 
gandists have  come  from  the  north  and  oper- 
ate under  Hanoi's  direction.  It  shows  that 
the  training  of  essential  military  personnel 
and  their  infiltration  into  the  south  is  di- 
rected by  the  military  high  command  In 
Hanoi.     (See  sec.  I.) 

The  evidence  shows  that  many  of  the 
weapons  and  much  of  the  ammunition  and 
other  supplies  used  by  the  Vietcong  have 
been  sent  into  South  Vietnam  from  Hanoi. 
In  recent  months  new  types  qf  weapons  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  VC  army,  for  which 
all  ammunition  must  come  from  outside 
sources.  Communist  China  and  other  Com- 
munist States  have  been  the  prime  suppliers 
of  these  weapons  and  ammunition,  and  they 
have  been  channeled  primarily  through 
North  Vietnam.     (See  sec.  II.) 

The  directing  force  behind  the  effort  to 
conquer  South  Vietnam  Is  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  north,  the  Lao  Dong  (Workers) 
Party.  As  in  every  Communist  State,  the 
party  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  regime  itself. 
North  Vietnamese  officials  have  expressed 
their  firm  determination  to  absorb  South 
Vietnam  into  the  Communist  world.  (See 
sec.  III.) 

Through  its  central  committee,  which  con- 
trols the  government  of  the  north,  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  directs  the  total  political  and 
military  effort  of  the  Vietcong.  The  military 
high  command  in  the  north  trains  the  mili- 
tary men  and  sends  them  into  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Central  Research  Agency,  North 
Vietnam's  central  intelligence  organization, 
directs  the  elaborate  espionage  and  subver- 
sion effort.  The  extensive  political-military 
organization  in  the  north  which  directs  the 
Vietcong  war  effort  is  described  in  sec- 
tion rv. 

Under  Hanoi's  overall  direction  the  Com- 
munists have  established  an  extensive  ma- 
chine for  carrying  on  the  war  within  South 
Vietnam.  The  focal  point  is  the  Central 
Office  for  South  Vietnam  with  its  political 
and  military  subsections  and  other  special- 
ized agencies.  A  subordinate  part  of  this 
Central  Office  is  the  Liberation  Front  for 
South  Vietnam.  The  front  was  formed  at 
Hanoi's  order  in  1960.  Its  principal  func- 
tion is  to  influence  opinion  abroad  and  to 
create  the  false  impression  that  the  aggres- 
sion in  Sotith  Vietnam  is  an  indigenous  rebel- 
lion against  the  established  government. 
(See  sec.  IV,) 

For  more  than  10  years  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  exercising 
the  inherent  right  of  self-defense,  have 
fought  back  against  these  efforts  to  extend 
Communist  power  south  across  the  17th 
parallel.  The  United  States  has  responded 
to  the  appeals  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  for  help  in  this  defense  of 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  Its  land 
and  its  people. 

In  1961  the  Department  of  State  Issued  a 
report  called  "A  Threat  to  the  Peace."  It 
described  North  Vietnam's  program  to  seize 
South  Vietnam.  The  evidence  in  that  report 
had  been  presented  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  the  International 
Control  Commission  (ICC).  A  special  re- 
port by  the  ICC  In  June  1962  upheld  the 
validity  of  that  evidence.  The  Commission 
held  that  there  was  "sufficient  evidence  to 
show  beyond  reasonable  doubt"  that  North 


Vietnam  had  sent  arms  and  men  Into  South 
Vietnam  to  carry  out  subversion  with  the 
aim  of  overthrowing  the  legal  government 
there.  The  ICC  found  the  authorities  in 
Hanoi  In  specific  violation  of  four  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954.' 

Since  then,  new  and  even  more  Impressive 
evidence  of  Hanoi's  aggression  has  accimau- 
lated.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
believes  that  evidence  should  be  presented 
to  its  own  citizens  and  to  the  world.  It  is 
important  for  freemen  to  know  what  has 
been  happening  in  Vietnam,  and  how,  and 
why.     That  is  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

I.  HANOI  SUPPLIES  THE  KEY  PERSONNEL  FOR  THE 
ARMED    AGGRESSION    AGAINST    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

The  hard  core  of  the  Communist  forces 
attacking  South  Vietnam  are  men  trained  in 
North  Vietnam.  They  are  ordered  into  the 
south  and  remain  under  the  military  dis- 
cipline of  the  military  high  command  In 
Hanoi.  Special  training  camps  operated  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  gave  political 
and  military  training  to  the  infiltrators.  In- 
creasingly the  forces  sent  Into  the  south  are 
native  North  Vietnamese  who  have  never  seen 
South  Vietnam.  A  special  Infiltration  unit, 
the  70th  Transportation  Group,  is  responsible 
for  moving  men  from  North  Vietnam  Into  the 
south  via  Infiltration  trails  through  Laos. 
Another  special  unit,  the  maritime  infiltra- 
tion group,  sends  weapons  and  supplies 
and  agents  by  sea  Into  the  south. 

The  Infiltration  rate  has  been  Increasing. 
From  1959  to  1960,  when  Hanoi  was  establish- 
ing Its  Infiltration  pipeline,  at  least  1,800 
men,  and  possibly  2,700  more,  moved  into 
South  Vietnam  from  the  north.  The  flow 
increased  to  a  minimum  of  3.700  in  1961  and 
at  least  5,400  in  1962.  There  was  a  modest 
decrease  In  1963  to  4,200  confirmed  Infiltra- 
tors, though  later  evidence  is  likely  to  raise 
this  figure. 

For  1964  the  evidence  Is  still  incomplete. 
However,  It  already  shows  that  a  minimum 
of  4,400  infiltrators  entered  the  south,  and 
it  is  estimated  more  than  3,000  others  were 
sent  in. 

There  is  usually  a  time  lag  between  the 
entry  of  Infiltrating  troops  and  the  discovery 
of  clear  evidence  they  have  entered.  This 
fact,  plus  collateral  evidence  of  Increased  use 
of  the  Infiltration  routes,  suggests  strongly 
that  1964  was  probably  the  year  of  greatest 
infiltration  so  far. 

Thus,  since  1959,  nearly  20.000  VC  officers, 
soldiers,  and  technicians  are  known  to  have 
entered  South  Vietnam  under  orders  from 
Hanoi.  Additional  Information  indicates 
that  an  estimated  17,000  more  infiltrators 
were  dispatched  to  the  south  by  the  regime 
In  Hanoi  during  the  past  6  years.  It  can 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  still  other  infil- 
tration groups  have  entered  the  south  for 
which  there  is  no  evidence  yet  available. 

To  some  the  level  of  Infiltration  from  the 
north  may  seem  modest  in  comparison  with 
the  total  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  But  one-for-one  calcu- 
lations are  totally  misleading  in  the  kind  of 
warfare  going  on  In  Vietnam.  First,  a  high 
proportion  of  Infiltrators  from  the  north  are 
well-trained  officers,  cadres,  and  specialists. 
Second,  It  has  long  been  realized  that  in 
guerrilla  combat  the  burdens  of  defense  are 
vastly  heavier  than  those  of  attack.  In  Ma- 
laya, the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere  a  ratio 
of  at  least  10  to  1  In  favor  of  the  forces  of 
order  was  required  to  meet  successfully  the 
threat  of  the  guerrillas'  hit-and-run  tactics. 

In  the  calculus  of  guerrilla  warfare  the 
scale  of  North  Vietnamese  infiltration  Into 
the  south  takes  on  a  very  different  meaning. 
For  the  Infiltration  of  5,000  guerrilla  fighters 
In  a  given  year  Is  the  equivalent  of  marching 
perhaps  50,000  regular  troops  across  the  bor- 
der. In  terms  of  the  burden  placed  on  the 
defenders. 


Above  all,  the  number  of  proved  and  prob- 
able Infiltrators  from  the  north  should  lie 
seen  In  relation  to  the  size  of  the  VC  forces 
It  Is  now  estimated  that  the  Vietcong  num. 
her  approximately  35,000  so-called  hard-core 
forces,  and  another  60,000  to  80,000  local 
forces.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  Infiltrators 
from  the  north — allowing  for  casualties- 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  so-called  hard- 
core Vietcong.  Personnel  from  the  north 
In  short,  are  now  and  have  always  been  the 
backbone  of  the  entire  VC  operation. 

It  Is  true  that  many  of  the  lower  level  ele- 
ments of  the  VC  forces  are  recruited  within 
South  Vietnam.  However,  the  thousands  oj 
reported  cases  of  VC  kidnapings  and  terror- 
ism make  It  abundantly  clear  that  the  threats 
and  other  pressures  by  the  Vietcong  play  a 
major    part    In    such   recruitment. 

A.  The  infiltration  process 

The  infiltration  routes  supply  hard-core 
units  with  most  of  their  officers  and  non- 
commissioned personnel.  This  source  helps 
fill  the  gaps  left  by  battle  casualties,  illness. 
and  defection  and  Insures  continued  control 
by  Hanoi.  Also,  as  the  nature  of  the  conflict 
has  changed.  North  Vietnam  has  supplied 
the  Vietcong  with  technical  specialists  via 
the  Infiltration  routes.  These  have  Included 
men  trained  in  armor  and  ordnance,  anti- 
aircraft, and  communications  as  well  as  med- 
ical corpsmen  and  transport  experts. 

There  is  no  single  infiltration  route  from 
the  north  to  South  Vietnam.  But  by  far 
the  biggest  percentage  of  Infiltrators  follow 
the  same  general  course.  The  -principal 
training  center  for  North  Vietnamese  Army 
men  assigned  to  Join  the  Vietcong  has  been 
at  Xuan  Mai  near  Hanoi.  Recently  captured 
Vietcong  have  also  reported  an  Infiltration 
training  camp  at  Thanh  Hoa.  After  comple- 
tion of  their  training  course — which  Involves 
p>olltlcal  and  propaganda  work  as  well  as 
military  subjects — Infiltrating  units  are 
moved  to  Vinh  on  the  east  coast.  Many  have 
made  stopovers  at  a  staging  area  In  Dong 
Hoi  where  additional  training  is  conducted. 
From  there  they  go  by  truck  to  the  Laos 
border. 

Then,  usually  after  several  days'  rest,  in- 
filtrators move  southward  through  Laos. 
Generally  they  move  along  the  Laos-South 
Vietnam  border.  Responsibility  for  infiltra- 
tion from  North  Vietnam  through  Laos  be- 
longs to  the  70th  Transportation  Group  of 
the'  North  Vietnamese  Army.  After  a  time 
the  infiltration  groups  turn  eastward,  enter- 
ing South  Vietnam  in  Quang  Nam,  Quang 
Trl,  Thua  Thien.  Kontum,  or  another  of 
the  border  provinces. 

The  Communists  have  established  regular 
lanes  for  Infiltration  with  way  stations  es- 
tablished about  1  day's  march  apart.  The 
way  stations  are  equipped  to  quarter  and 
feed  the  Vietcong  passing  through.  Infil- 
trators who  suffer  from  malaria  or  other  ill- 
nesses stay  at  the  stations  until  they  recover 
sufficiently  to  Join  another  passing  group 
moving  south. 

The  map  on  page  4  [not  shown  in  Record] 
shows  the  Infiltration  route  from  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  south  followed  by  VC  Sgt.  Huynh 
Van  Tay  and  a  group  of  North  Vietnamese 
Army  officers  and  men  in  September  1963. 
Tay  was  captured  during  an  engagement  In 
Chuong  Thlen  Province  in  April  1964. 

Local  guides  lead  the  Infiltration  groups 
along  the  secret  trails.  Generally  they  di- 
rect the  Infiltrators  from  halfway  between 
two  stations,  through  their  own  base  sta- 
tion, and  on  halfway  to  the  next  supply  base. 
Thus  the  guides  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  all 
but  their  own  way  stations.  Only  group 
leaders  are  permitted  to  talk  with  the  guides 
In  order  to  preserve  maximum  security.  The 
men  are  discouraged  from  asking  where  they 
are  or  where  they  are  going.* 
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'  Pdw  the  text  of  pertinent  sections  of  the 
ICC  report,  see  app.  A. 


'  For  additional  maps  of  the  routes  taken 
by  VC  infiltrators  into  South  Vietnam,  see 
app.  B. 


The  same  system  of  trails  and  guides  used 
along  the  Lao  Infiltration  routes  Is  used 
within  South  Vietnam  Itself.  Vietcong  In- 
filtrators may  report  directly  to  a  reassign- 
ment center  In  the  highlands  as  soon  as  they 
enter  South  Vletntim.  But  In  the  past  year 
or  more  some  groups  have  moved  down  trails 
in  South  Vietnam  to  provinces  along  the 
Cambodian  border  and  near  Saigon  before  re- 
ceiVing^their  unit  assignment.  Within  South 
Viemam  Infiltration  and  supplies  are  han- 
dled^ay  VC  units  such  as  the  Nam  Son  Trans- 
portation Group.  . 

At  the  Laos  border  crossing  point  Infil- 
trators are  reequlpped.  Their  North  Viet- 
namese Army  uniforms  must  be  turned  In. 
They  must  give  up  all  personal  papers,  let- 
ters, notebooks,  and  photographs  that  might 
be  Incriminating.  Document  control  over 
the  infiltrators  has  been  tightened  consider- 
ably over  the  past  2  years.  A  number  of 
Vietnamese  infiltrators  have  told  of  being 
fitted  out  with  Lao  neutraiUst  uniforms  for 
their  passage  through  Laos, 

Infiltration  groups  are  usually  issued  a  set 
of  black  civilian  paJama-Uke  clothes,  two 
unmarked  uniforms,  rubber  sandals,  a 
sweater,  a  hammock,  mosquito  netting,  and 
waterproof  sheeting.  They  carry  a  3-  to  5- 
day  supply  of  food.  A  pa<{ket  of  medicines 
and  bandages  is  usually  provided. 

The  size  of  Infiltration  groups  varies 
widely.  Prisoners  have  mentioned  units  as 
small  as  5  men  and  as  large  as  500.  Gen- 
erally the  groups  number  40  to  50.  When 
they  arrive  in  South  Vietnam  these  groups 
are  usually  split  up  and  assigned  to  various 
VC  units  as  replacementsj,  although  some 
have  remained  Intact. 

B.  Military   personnel 

The  following  are  Individual  case  histories 
of  North  Vietnamese  soldfiers  sent  by  the 
Hanoi  regime  Into  South  Vietnam.  They  are 
only  an  Illustrative  group.  They  show  that 
the  leadership  and  speclalteed  personnel  for 
the  guerrilla  war  in  South  Vietnam  consists 
In  large  part  of  members  ctf  the  North  Viet- 
nam armed  forces,  trained  in  the  North  and 
subject  to  the  command  and  discipline  of 
Hanoi. 

1.  Tran   Quoc   Dan 

Dan  was  a  VC  major,  commander  of  the 
60th  Battalion  (sometimes  inown  as  the  34th 
Group  of  the  Thon-Klm  Battalion).  Disil- 
lusioned with  fighting  his  own  countrymen 
and  with  communism  and  the  lies  of  the 
Hanoi  regime,  he  surrendered  to  the  authori- 
ties in  South  Vietnam  on  February  11.  1963. 

At  the  age  of  15  he  joined  the  revolutionary 
army  (Vietmlnh)  and  fought  against  the 
French  forces  until  1954  when  the  Geneva 
accords  ended  the  Indochina  war.  As  a  regu- 
lar In  the  Vietmlnh  forces,  he  was  moved  to 
North  Vietnam.  He  became  an  officer  In  the 
so-called  people's  army. 

In  March  1962  Major  Dan  received  orders 
to  prepare  to  move  to  So?ith  Vietnam.  He 
had  been  exposed  to  massive  propaganda  In 
the  north  which  told  of  the  destitution  of  the 
peasants  In  the  south  and  said  that  the 
Americans  had  taken  over  the  French  role  of 
colonialists.  He  said  later  that  an  important 
reason  for  his  decision  to  surrender  was  that 
he  discovered  these  propaganda  themes  were 
lies.  He  found  the  peasante  more  prosperous 
than  the  people  in  the  north.  And  he  recog- 
nized quickly  that  he  was  not  fighting  the 
Americans,  but  his  own  people. 

With  the  600  men  of  his  unit.  Major  Dan 
left  Hanoi  on  March  23.  1962.  They  traveled 
through  the  Laos  corridor.  His  group  joined 
up  with  the  Vietcong  1st  Regiment  in  cen- 
tral Vietnam. 

The  35-year-old  major  took  part  In  45  ac- 
tions and  was  wounded  once  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful VC  attack  on  an  outpost.  As  time 
passed  he  became  increasdngly  discouraged 
by  his  experience  as  a  VC  troop  commander. 
Most  of  all.  he  said,  he  wae  tired  of  killing 
other  Vietnamese.  After  several  months  of 
soul-searching   he   decided   to   surrender   to 


the  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
He  has  volunteered  to  do  "anything  to  serve 
the  national  jcause"  of  South  Vietnam. 

2.  VoThol 

Sgt.  Vo  Thol  (Communist  Party  alias  Vo 
Blen)  was  an  assistant  squad  leader  In  the 
VC  Tay  Son  22d  Battalion.  On  the  night  of 
October  7,  1963.  his  unit  attacked  An  Tuong 
village  In  Blnh  Dinh  Province.  After  over- 
running the  village,  Vo's  comi>any  was  as- 
signed to  set  up  an  ambush  against  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  troops  rushing  to  defend  the 
village.  In  the  ensuing  fight  Vo  was  seri- 
ously wounded.  He  was  picked  up  by  local 
farmers  and  turned  over  to  the  authorities. 

Vo's  life  and  experiences  were  similar  to 
those  of  thousands  of  Vietcong.  Born  in 
Quang  Ngal  Province  In  1932,  he  went 
through  5  years  of  school  and  then  worked 
on  his  parents'  small  farm.  During  the  war 
against  the  French  he  joined  the  Viet  Mlnh 
forces.  When  the  fighting  ended,  he  was 
transferred  to  North  Vietnam  with  his  unit, 
the  210th  Regiment.  He  remained  in  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  until  1960  when  he 
was  sent  to  work  on  a  state  farm  in  Nghe  An 
Province.  Vo  said  3,000  men  and  women 
worked  on  the  farm,  of  whom  400  were  sol- 
diers. In  September  1962  Vo  was  told  he 
must  join  the  newly  activated  22d  Battalion. 
All  members  of  the  battalion  came  from 
provinces  In  South  Vietnam,  from  Quang  Trl 
to  Phu  Yen.  But  It  was  not  an  ordinary 
battalion;  two-thirds  of  Its  members  were 
cadre  with  ranks  up  to  senior  captain. 

The  group  was  put  through  an  advanced 
training  course  that  lasted  6  months.  The 
training  program  included  combat  tactics 
for  units  from  squad  to  company  and  the 
techniques  of  guerrilla  and  counterguerrllla 
fighting.  There  were  heavy  doses  of  politi- 
cal Indoctrination. 

On  March  5,  1963,  the  22d  Battalion  re- 
ceived orders  to  move  south.  They  were 
transported  in  trucks  from  Nghe  An  Province 
to  Dong  Hoi  In  Quang  Blnh,  just  north  of 
the  17th  parallel.  From  there  the  unit  was 
moved  westward  to  the  Lao  border.  Then 
the  more  than  300  men  began  walking  to 
the  south  following  mountain  trails  In  Laos 
and  the  Vietnam  border  area.  They  marched 
by  day,  rested  at  night.  Every  fifth  day 
they  stopped  at  a  way  station  for  a  full  day's 
rest.  One  company  dropped  off  at  Thua 
Thlem  Province.  Vo  and  the  remainder  of 
the  group  marched  on  to  Plelku  Province. 
Two  fully  armed  companies  from  a  neighbor- 
ing province  were  assigned  to  the  battalion. 
The  assignment  given  to  the  battalion  was 
to  harass  strategic  hamlets  in  the  Hoal  An 
district  of  Blnh  Dlnh,  to  round  up  cattle 
and  rice,  to  kill  or  kidnap  cadre  of  the 
Government  forces,  and  to  recruit  local 
youth  for  service  with  the  Vietcong. 
3.  Nguyen  Thao 

Nguyen  Thao  was  a  VC  weapons  tech- 
nician. A  native  of  Khanh  Hao  Province  in 
South  Vietnam,  he  joined  the  Vietmlnh  in 
1950.  He  worked  at  a  secret  arsenal  manu- 
facturing weapons  for  use  by  the  guerrilla 
forces.  He  went  to  North  Vietnam  after  the 
Geneva  accords  were  signed  In  1954.  In 
North  Vietnam  he  attended  a  technical 
school  specializing  in  arms  and  manufacture. 
He  received  special  training  in  foreign  small 
arms  and  artillery. 

At  the  end  of  1962  he  was  ordered  to  Ha 
Dong  to  attend  a  special  course  of  political 
training  In  preparation  for  Infiltrating  Into 
South  Vietnam.  On  completion  of  the 
training  course  he  was  assigned  to  a  group 
of  14  men  who  would  move  to  the  south  to- 
gether. Nguyen  Thao  said  the  group  was 
composed  of  four  armament  specialists,  two 
chemical  engineers,  and  eight  middle-level 
technical  cadre. 

They  left  Ha  Dong  in  March  1963,  crossed 
Into  Laos,  and  reached  their  destination  In 
the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam  In  May. 
Nguyen  Thao  went  to  work  at  a  secret  VC 


arsenal  near  the  Quang  Ngai  border.  Fifty 
men,  some  local  workers,  manned  the  arsenal 
weapons  section.  The  group  manufactured 
mines  and  grenades  for  the  VC  units  In  the 
area  and  repaired  weapons. 

Nguyen  Thao  said  he  soon  realized  from 
talking  with  the  local  workers  at  the  arsenal 
that  most  of  what  he  had  heard  in  the  North 
about  conditions  In  South  Vietnam  was 
wrong.  He  said  the  Communists  had  de- 
ceived him.  Two  months  after  his  arrival  at 
the  arsenal  he  decided  to  defect.  He  asked 
permission  to  rejoin  his  family  and  to  work 
in  a  national  defense  factory  and  continue 
his  studies. 

4.  Nguyen  Viet  Le 

This  VC  soldier  was  born  in  Quang  Nam 
Province  in  South  Vietnam.  He  served  with 
the  305th  Division  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  and 
moved  to  North  Vietnam  In  1954.  In  April 
1961,  Nguyen  Viet  Le  and  his  unit,  the  50th 
Battalion,  moved  Into  Laos.  He  said  the  unit 
remained  in  Laos  for  2  months,  during  which 
It  fought  In  foior  battles  alongside  the 
Pathet  Lao.  During  these  engagements  one 
of  the  battalion's  four  companies  was  badly 
mauled  and  had  to  be  returned  to  North 
Vietnam. 

The  other  three  companies  were  assigned 
to  South  Vietnam.  They  arrived  in  Quang 
Ngal  Province  in  the  sununer  of  1961.  For  a 
month  they  rested  and  waited  for  orders. 
They  took  part  in  a  major  action  against  an 
outpost  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam In  September.  Nguyen  Viet  Le  was 
captured  during  a  battle  In  Quang  Ngal 
Province  in  April  1962. 

5.  Nguyen  True 

Corp.  Nguyen  True  was  born  In  1933,  the 
son  of  a  farmer  in  Phu  Yen  Province  In 
South  Vietnam.  From  1949  to  1954  he  served 
as  a  courier  and  then  as  a  guerrilla  fighter 
with  the  Viet  Mlnh.  In  early  1955  he  boarded 
a  Soviet  ship  and  moved  with  his  unit,  the 
40th  Battalion,  to  North  Vietnam.  He  re- 
mained in  the  army,  but  In  1959,  bothered 
by  illness,  he  went  to  work  on  a  state  farm. 

In  August  1962  Nguyen  True  was  notified 
that  he  was  back  in  the  army  and  that  he  was 
being  sent  to  South  Vietnam.  He  reported 
to  the  Xuan  Mai  training  center  and  under- 
went 6  months  of  military  and  political  re- 
education. His  unit  was  the  newly  activated 
22d  Battalion.  The  training  course  was  com- 
pleted In  February  1963,  but  departure  for 
South  Vietnam  was  delayed  until  April. 

For  Infiltration  purposes  the  battalion  was 
divided  Into  two  groups.  On  April  27,  Ngu- 
yen True  and  his  group  boarded  trucks  at 
Xuan  Mai.  They  went  first  to  Vinh,  then 
on  to  Dong  Hoi,  and  finally  to  the  Laos- 
North  Vietnam  border.  There  they  doffed 
their  North  Vietnamese  army  uniforms  and 
put  on  black  peasants'  clothing.  The  march 
to  the  south  began,  sometimes  in  Lao  terri- 
tory, sometimes  in  Vietnam.  They  passed 
through  Thua  Thlen  Province,  then  Quang 
Nam,  Quang  Tin.  and  Quang  Ngal.  and  final- 
ly to  their  destination,  Plelku.  Each  day 
they  had  a  new  guide,  generally  one  of  the 
mountain  people  of  the  area. 

Nguyen  said  that  he  and  most  of  the 
troops  who  were  sent  north  after  the  Indo- 
china war  wanted  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  rejoin  their  families.  In  August  1963, 
Nguyen  True  was  sent  out  on  a  foraging  ex- 
pedition to  find  food  for  his  unit.  He  topk 
the  opportunity  to  defect  to  Government 
forces  at  An  Tuc  In  Blnh  Dlnh  Province. 
6.  Nguyen  Cam 

Cam  Is  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Quang  Tin 
Province.  Bom  in  1929,  he  Joined  the  Viet- 
mlnh youth  group  In  his  home  village  in 
1946.  In  1  year  he  became  a  guerrilla  fighter. 
In  1954,  as  the  Indochina  war  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  he  was  serving  with  the  Vietmlnh 
20th  Battalion.  In  May  1955  he  went  to 
North  Vietnam  with  his  unit. 
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111  health  caused  his  transfer  to  an  ajrl- 
cultural  camp  in  1958.  By  1960  he  was  bacK 
in  uniform,  serving  in  the  210th  Regiment. 
In  May  of  that  year  he  was  assigned  to  a 
small  group  that  was  to  set  up  a  metallurgi- 
cal workshop.  Early  In  1961  he  was  sent  to 
a  metallurgical  class  in  Nghe  An  Province. 
They  were  taught  a  simple  form  of  cast  iron 
production,  simple  blast  furnace  construc- 
tion, and  similar  skills.  Their  instructor  was 
an  engineer  from  the  Hanoi  industrial  de- 
partment. 

Their  special  course  completed.  Cam  and 
his  groupof  35  men  prepared  to  go  to  South 
Vietnam.  They  went  by  truck  from  their 
trainlne  center  at  Nghe  An  to  the  Lao  bor- 
der. Aiter  19  days  marching  through  Laos, 
they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Tchepone. 
There  they  waited  for  3  days  until  food  sup- 
plies could  be  airdropped  by  a  North  Viet- 
namese plane.  Nineteen  days  of  walking 
took  them  to  the  Laos-South  Vietnam 
border. 

Delayed  en  route  by  illness.  Cam  finally 
reached  his  destination  in  November  1961. 
It  was  a  secret  VC  iron  foundry  in  Kontum 
Province.  Several  Iron  ore  deposits  were 
nearby,  and  the  hill  people  had  long  used 
the  iron  to  make  knives  ?.nd  simple  tools. 
Cam's  lob  was  building  kilns  to  smelt  the 
ore.  The  Vietcong  hoped  to  use  the  Iron 
for  mines  and  grenades. 

On  August  4,  1963,  Sergeant  Cam  went 
to  a  nearby  village  to  buy  salt  for  his  group. 
On  his  return  he  found  his  comrades  had 
gone  to  one  of  their  cultivated  fields  to 
gather  corn,  and  he  joined  them.  The  group 
was  Interrupted  at  their  work  by  a  Viet- 
namese ranger  company.  After  a  brief  fight 
Cam  was  taken  prisoner. 

7.  Nguyen  Hong  Thai 
Thai.  32  years  old.  was  born  and  grew  \ip 
in  Quang  Nkai  Province  in  South  Vietnam. 
After  service  with  the  Vietminh  he  was 
moved  to  North  Vietnam  In  1954.  After  3 
years  of  military  service  he  was  assigned  to 
a  military  farm.  In  December  1961  he  was 
recalled  to  his  former  unit,  the  305th  Divi- 
sion, and  went  to  the  special  training  camp 
at  Xuan  Mai  In  preparation  for  fighting  with 
the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam. 

Training  began  In  January  1962  and 
lasted  for  4  months.  The  training  group, 
designated  the  32d  Battalion,  was  composed 
of  650  men  who  came  from  various  branches 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army — engineers, 
artillery,  airborne,  transport,  marines,  and 
some  factory  workers  and  students.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  training  was  military  (guer- 
rilla tactics,  ambushes,  sabotage,  etc.^  and 
one-fourth  was  political.  In  the  latter, 
heavy  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  necessity 
for  armed  seizure  of  power  In  the  south. 

Group  32  was  divided  into  sections  and 
began  infiltrating  to  the  south  on  July  14. 
1962.  It  moved  in  three  groups.  Thai  said 
it  took  his  group  more  than  55  days  to  travel 
from  North  Vietnam  through  Laos  to  Qu'^ng 
Ngal  Province  in  the  south.  He  reported  that 
all  the  communications  and  liaison  stations 
on  the  route  to  South  Vietnam  are  now  op- 
erated by  the  Army  of  North  Vietnam.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  In  South  Vietnam.  Thai  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was 
made  a  platoon  leader  in  the  20th  Vietcong 
Highland  Battalfon.  In  February  1963  the 
unit  moved  from  Quang  Nam  to  Kontum 
Province. 

Combat  conditions  and  the  rigors  of  guer- 
rilla life  began  to  depress  Thai.  He  said  he 
wanted  only  to  rejoin  his  family  and  live  In 
peace.  In  September  he  asked  and  received 
permission  to  visit  his  family  in  Quang  Ngai. 
When  he  got  home,  he  siirrendered  to  a  South 
Vietnamese  Army  post. 

8.  Dao  Klen  Lap 

Lap  is  a  civilian  radio  technician.    He  has 

been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  In 

North  Vietnam  since  1955.     In  February  1963 

he    was    selected    for    assignment   to   South 


Vletpam  where  he  was  to  work  with  the 
Llbejration  Front.  He  Infiltrated  Into  South 
Vietnam  with  a  group  of  about  70  civilian 
specialists.  They  Included  doctors,  pharma- 
cists; union  organizers,  radio  specialists, 
propagandists,  and  youth  organizers.  One 
of  tjie  Infiltrators  in  Dao's  group  was  a  man 
nanied  Binh.  publisher  of  the  newspaper 
Labor  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  Another  was 
a  member  of  the  city  soviet  of  Hanoi. 

The  specialists  In  Dao's  group  received  3 
months  of  basic  military  training  at  Son 
Tay,  and  then  departed  for  the  south  In  mid- 
June.  Their  orders  were  to  report  to  the 
central  office  of  the  Vietcong  in  South  Viet- 
nam where  they  would  be  assigned  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  specialties.  Dao  and 
Binh  were  to  help  run  a  radio  station  of  the 
Liberation  Front. 

They  traveled  through  Laos  and  along  the 
Vietnam  border.  They  had  to  stop  for  sev- 
eral weeks  In  Quang  Nam  Province  to  recu- 
perate from  their  travels.  On  October  1  they 
were  directed  by  guides  to  a  VC  station  in 
Ban  Me  Thuot. 

Dao  said  he  had  by  then  decided  to  defect 
to  the  government  authorities  in  the  south. 
He  set  off  with  one  companion,  but  they  were 
separated  as  they  crossed  a  swiftly  flowing 
river.    Dao  gave  himself  up  at  a  government 
post  in  Ban  Me  Thuot  on  October  13.  1963. 
9.  Tran  Ngoc  Linh 
Linh    was    a    Vietcong    senior    sergeant, 
leader  of  a  reconnaissance  platoon.    He  Is  the 
son  of  a   middle-class   farm   family   In  Tay 
Nlnh    Province.      He    served    with    the    Viet 
Minh  against  the  French  and  moved  to  North 
Vietnam  In  1954.    He  spent  the  next  7  years 
In  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.    In  Septem- 
ber 1962  Linh  was  assigned  to  the  Xuan  Mai 
training  center  at   Ha   Dong   to   prepare  for 
duty  in  South  Vietnam.    His  group  was  given 
a  4-month  refresher  course  in  infantry  tac- 
tics   with    emphasis    on    guerrilla    fighting. 
Then  he  received  6  months  of  special  training 
in  the  use  of  machlneguns  against  aircraft. 
Antlalrcr.^ft  training  has  become  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  part  of  the  preparation  of 
North    Vietnamese    troops    assigned    to    the 
Vietcong. 

Linh  and  about  120  others  made  up  the 
40€th  Infiltration  Group  commanded  by  Sen- 
ior Capt.  Nguyen  Van  Do.    They  were  divided 
into  four  platoons.    During  the  final  2  weeks 
of   preparation   each   member  of  the   group 
was  Issued  new  equipment — black  pajama- 
nke  uniforms,  a  khaki  uniform,  a  hammock, 
Mosquito  netting,  rubber  sandals,  and  other 
supplies.  Including  two,  packets  of  medicine. 
In  the  early  morning  hours  of  July  4,  1963. 
his  group  started  its  journey  from  the  Xuan 
Mai  training  center  outside  Hanoi.    The  con- 
vey of  six  Molotov  trucks  moved  south  along 
Highway  21  to  Nghe  An  Province  and  then 
on  to  Quang  Binh.     On  July  7  they  arrived 
at  the  final  processing  station  near  the  Laos- 
North  Vietnam  border.     There  they  turned 
in  their  North  Vietnamese  Army  uniforms 
as  well  as  all  personal  papers  and  anything 
else  that  might  Identify  them  as  coming  from 
the  north.    But  their  departure  for  the  south 
was  delayed  for  several  weeks.     In   August 
they  set  ofT  through  Laos. 

Twice  along  the  way  Linh  had  to  stop  at 
liaison  stations  because  of  Illness.  When  the 
Infiltrators  recovered  from  their  illnesses, 
they  were  formed  Into  special  groups  to  con- 
tinue their  penetration  into  South  Vietnam. 
Linh  reported  being  delayed  once  for  8  days, 
and  the  second  time  for  10  days. 

Finally,  in  the  first  week  of  November  1963, 
Linh  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  begin  the 
final  leg  of  his  Journey  to  a  VC  center  where 
he  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  combat  unit.  He 
and  three  others  who  had  been  similarly  de- 
layed by  attacks  of  malaria  and  other  sick- 
ness made  up  a  group.  They  moved  through 
the  jungles  of  Quang  Due  Province  near  the 
Cambodian  border.  On  the  morning  of  No- 
vember  9    they   crossed   the   Srepok   River. 


There  they  ran  Into  a  unit  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  One  of  the  infiltrators 
was  killed,  Linh  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
other  two  Vietcong  escaped. 

These    are    typical    Vietcong.    There   are 
many  other  officers  like  Tran  Quoc  Dan,  tech- 
nicians like  Nguyen  Thao,  and  simple  sol- 
dlers  like  Nguyen  True.    They  were  bom  in 
South  Vietnam,  fought  against  the  French, 
and  then  went  north  and  served  in  the  army 
of  North  Vietnam.    They  were  ordered  by  the 
Communist  rulers  In  Hanoi  to  reenter  South 
Vietnam.     Violating  the  Geneva  accords  ol 
1954   and    1962,   they   used   the   territory  of 
neighboring  Laos  to  Infiltrate  into  the  South. 
They  are  the  means  by  which  Communist 
North  Vietnam  Is  carrying  out  Its  program 
of  conquest  In  South  Vietnam.' 
C.  Infiltration  of  native  North  Vietnamese 
The  Communist  authorities  In  Hanoi  are 
now  assigning  native  North  Vietnamese  In 
increasing  numbers  to  join   the  VC  forces 
in    South    Vietnam.    Heretofore,    those   in 
charge  of  the  infiltration  effort  has  sought 
to  fill  their  quotas  with  soldiers  and  others 
born  In  the  south.     The  90.000  troops  that 
moved   from  I  South  Vietnam   to  the  north 
when  the  Geneva  accords  ended  the  Indo- 
china War  have  provided  an  Invaluable  res- 
ervoir for  this  purpose.     Now,  apparently, 
that  source  Is  running  dry.     The  casualty 
rate  has  been  high,  and  obviously  many  of 
those   who   were   in   fighting  trim   10  years 
ago  are  no  longer  up  to  the  rigors  of  guer- 
rilla war. 

In  any  case,  reports  of  Infiltration  by  na- 
tive North  Vietnamese  In  significant  num- 
bers have  been  received  In  Saigon  for  several 
months.  It  Is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
75  percent  of  the  more  than  4.400  Vietcong 
who  are  known  to  have  entered  the  south 
in  the  first  8  months  of  1964  were  natives 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Vo  Thanh  Vinh  was  born  in  Nghe  An  Prov- 
ince in  North  Vietnam  In  1936.  He  was  cap- 
tured by  South  Vietnamese  forces  on  May  6, 
1964.  He  described  himself  as  a  military 
security  officer.  He  infiltrated  into  South 
Vietnam  in  April  1964  with  a  group  of  34 
police  and  security  officers  from  the  north. 
Another  native  North  Vietnamese  captured 
in  the  south  was  VC  Pfc.  Vo  Quyen.  His 
home  was  In  Nam  Dlnh  Province.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army's  9th  Regiment.  He  said 
the  entire  battalion  had  infiltrated  into 
South  Vietnam  between  February  and  May 
last  year  He  was  captured  in  an  action  in 
Quang  Trl  Province  on  July  4.  He  told  in- 
terrogators that  the  bulk  of  his  unit  was 
composed  of  young  draftees  from  North 
Vietnam. 

Le  Pham  Hung,  also  a  private,  first  class, 
was  captured  on  July  7  in  Thua  Thlen 
Province.  He  is  a  native  of  Nam  Dlnh  W 
North  Vietnam.  Drafted  for  military  service 
m  Mav  1963.  he  was  In  the  324th  Division. 
His  group,  consisting  solely  of  90  North  Viet- 
namese draftees.  Infiltrated  Into  South  Viet- 
nam in  May  1964.  He  reported  that  another 
company  of  the  North  Vietnamese  entered 
the  south  at  the  same  time  as  his  unit. 

A  former  member  of  the  90th  VC  Battel- 
ion  reported  that  his  unit  had  been  rein- 
forced by  native  North  Vietnamese  troops 
earlier  this  year.  Le  Thua  Phuong.  an  in- 
formation cadre  and  a  native  of  Quang  Ngal 
Province  in  the  south,  surrendered  to  Gov- 
ernment forces  on  April  23,  1964.  He  sM 
that  the  90th  Battalion  had  received  80  North 
Vietnamese  replacements  in  February. 

A  medical  technician  named  Hoang  Thung 
was  captured  In  Thuan  Thlen  Province  on 
July  4,  1964.  He  said  he  had  infiltrated  into 
the  south  m  late  1963  with  a  group  of  2W 
Vietcong,  the  majority  of  whom  were  ethnic 
northerners,  120  of  them  draftees. 
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^  See  app.  C  for  additional  details  on  mU'- 
tary  Infiltrators. 


These  reports  destroy  on^  more  fiction 
which  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  have  sought 
so  long  to  promote— that  the  fighting  In  the 
south  was  a  matter  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. They  underline  Hanoi's  determina- 
tion to  press  Its  campaign  of  conquest  with 
every  available  resource. 

D.  Infiltration  of  Vietcdng  agents 
No  effort  to  subvert  another  nation  as 
elaborate  as  that  being  coriducted  by  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  regime  against  jSouth  Vietnam 
can  succeed  without  an  Intelligence-gather- 
ing organization.  Recognlziijg  this,  the  au- 
thorities in  Hanoi  have  developed  an  exten- 
sive espionage  effort.  An  essential  part  of 
that  effort  is  the  regular  assignment  of  secret 
agents  from  the  north  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  heart  of  the  VC  intelligence  organiza- 
tion Is  the  Central  Research  Agency  In  Hanoi. 
(See  sec.  IV,  C.)  Commuiilst  agents  are 
regularly  dispatched  from  ikorth  Vietnam, 
sometimes  for  brief  asslgnmlents  but  often 
for  long  periods.  Many  of  these  agents  move 
into  South  Vietnam  along  jthe  infiltration 
trails  through  Laos;  others  Rre  carried  by 
boats  along  the  coasts  and  landed  at  pre- 
arranged sites.  A  special  mairitlme  infiltra- 
tion group  has  been  developed  in  North  Viet- 
nam, with  its  operations  Centered  in  Ha 
Tinh  and  Quang  Binh  Provlhces  just  north 
of  the  17th  parallel. 

1.  Maritime  Infiltrtation 
The  following  case  Illustrates  the  methods 
of  maritime    infiltration    of    secret    agents 
used  by   the   Communist   regime   of   North 
Vietnam. 

In  July  1962  a  North  Vietnamese  Intelli- 
gence agent  named  Nguyen  Viet  Duong  be- 
gan training  to  Infiltrate  South  Vietnam.  A 
native  southerner,  he  had  foiHght  against  the 
French  and  had  gone  to  North  Vietnam  after 
the  war  ended.  Selected  (for  Intelligence 
work,  he  was  assigned  to  tihe  Central  Re- 
search Agency  In  1959. 

After  a  period  of  intensive  instruction  In 
radio  transmission,  coding  and  decoding,  and 
other  skills  of  the  intelligence  trade,  he  was 
given  false  Identity  papers  land  other  sup- 
plies and  was  transported  toi  the  south.  His 
principal  task  was  to  set  upi  cell  of  agents 
to  collect  military  Informiitlon.  He  flew 
from  Hanoi  to  Dong  Hol.  ancj  from  there  the 
Maritime  infiltration  group  tiook  him  by  boat 
to  South  Vietnam.  That  wa$  in  August  1962. 
In  January  1963  Duong  reported  to  Hanoi 
that  he  had  run  Into  difficulties.  His  money 
and  papers  had  been  lost,  and  he  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  with  VC  contacts  in  an- 
other province.  Another  agent  was  selected 
to  go  to  South  Vietnam.  One  of  his  assign- 
ments was  to  contact  Duong,  find  out  details 
of  what  happened  to  him.  and  help  Duong 
reestablish  himself  as  a  VC  igent.  The  man 
selected  for  the  task  was  Senor  Captain 
Tran  Van  Tan  of  the  Cpntral  Research 
Agency. 

Tan  had  already  been  picked  to  go  to  the 
South  to  establish  a  clandestine  VC  commu- 
nications center.  Making  contact  with  Du- 
ong was  one  of  his  secondary  assignment. 
After  Intensive  preparation^  Tan  was  ready 
to  move  to  South  Vietam;  in  March.  He 
was  transferred  to  an  embarkation  base  of 
the  maritime  Infiltration  group  just  north 
ofthe  17th  parallel.  ' 

He  was  joined  by  three  Other  VC  agents 
and  the  captain  and  three  crewmen  of  the 
boat  that  would  take  them  south.  All  were 
given  false  Identity  papera  to  conform  to 
their  false  names.  They  al$o  were  provided 
with  fishermen's  permits.  South  Vietnamese 
voting  cards,  and  draft  cards  or  military  dls- 
^arge  papers.  The  boat  captain  received  a 
•wat  registration  book,  creW  lists,  and  sev- 
eral South  Vietnamese  permits  to  conduct 
business. 

The  agents  and  boatmen  were  given 
cover  stories  to  tell  if  capttu-ed.  Each  man 
"sd  to  memorize  not  only  the  details  of  his 
own  story  but  the  names  and  some  details 


about  each  of  the  others.  The  agents  had 
to  become  familiar  with  simple  boat  proce- 
dures so  they  could  pass  as  legitimate  fisher- 
men. 

The  expedition  left  the  embarkation  port 
on  April  4.  In  addition  to  the  four  agents 
the  boat  carried  six  carefully  sealed  boxes 
containing  a  generator,  several  radios,  some 
weapons,  and  a  large  supply  of  South  Viet- 
namese currency.  They  also  carried  some 
chemicals  and  materials  for  making  false 
Identification  papers.  Their  destination  was 
a  landing  site  on  the  coast  of  Phuoc  Tuy 
Province. 

Soon  after  leaving  North  Vietnam  the  VC 
boat  encountered  high  winds  and  rough  seas. 
On  April  7  the  storm  became  violent.  The 
boat  tossed  and  threatened  to  capsize. 
Strong  northeasterly  winds  forced  it  ever 
closer  to  shore.  Finally  the  boat  captain, 
Nguyen  Xit,  ordered  that  the  six  boxes  be 
thrown  overboard.  This  was  done,  and  the 
boat  then  was  beached.  The  eight  men  de- 
cided to  split  up  into  pairs  and  try  to  make 
contact  with  VC  forces.  They  burled  their 
false  papers  and  set  out.  Six  of  the  eight 
were  captured  almost  immediately  by  au- 
thorities in  Thua  Thlen  Province,  and  the 
other  two  were  taken  several  days  later. 

2.  Student  Propaganda  Agents 
The  student  population  of  South  Vietnam 
is  an  important  target  group  for  VC  propa- 
gandists. These  agents  seek  to  win  adher- 
ents for  the  Communist  cause  among  young 
workers,  students  In  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  the  younger  officers  and  en- 
listed men  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam. 

Typical  of  the  agents  sent  Into  South 
Vietnam  for  this  purpose  is  Nguyen  Van  Vy. 
a  19-year-old  VC  propagandist.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  Vinh  Linh  District  In  North 
Vietnam,  just  north  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  Communist  Party 
youth  group  in  his  native  village.  He  was 
recruited  for  propaganda  work  in  the  south 
In  the  fall  of  1962.  He  was  one  of  40  young 
persons  enrolled  In  a  special  political  train- 
ing course  given  by  the  Communist  Party  in 
his  district. 

The  first  phase  of  the  training  consisted  of 
political  indoctrination  covering  such  sub- 
jects as  the  advance  of  communism,  the 
North  Vietnamese  plan  for  winning  control 
of  the  country,  the  responsibility  of  youth 
In  furthering  this  plan,  the  war  In  the  south, 
and  the  need  for  propaganda  supporting  the 
Liberation  Front. 

Those  who  successfully  completed  the  first 
phase  were  selected  for  the  second  level  of 
training,  the  so-called  technical  training 
phase.  In  this  the  trainees  were  given  their 
mission  In  the  south.  Vy  was  told  he  should 
infiltrate  Into  South  Vietnam  and  there  sur- 
render to  the  authorities,  describing  himself 
as  a  defector  who  was  "tired  of  the  miserable 
life  In  the  north."  He  was  to  say  he  wanted 
to  complete  his  schooling,  which  was  Impos- 
sible In  the  north.  He  was  told  to  ask  to 
live  with  relatives  in  the  south  so  he  could 
go  to  school.  Once  his  story  was  accepted 
and  he  was  enrolled  in  a  school,  he  was  to 
begin  his  work  of  propagandizing  other  stu- 
dents. He  was  to  wait  for  3  or  4  months, 
however,  until  he  was  no  longer  the  subject 
of  local  suspicion.  He  was  assigned  to  work 
under  an  older  agent  to  whom  he  had  to 
report  regularly. 

A  third  member  of  the  team  was  a  younger 
man  who  was  to  assist  Vy.  The  three  were 
to  infiltrate  Into  South  Vietnam  separately 
and  to  meet  there  at  a  rendezvous  point. 

At  first  Vy  was  to  do  no  more  than  to 
observe  his  fellow  students  carefully,  col- 
lecting biographical  data  on  them  and  study- 
ing their  personalities,  capabilities,  and  as- 
pirations. He  was  then  to  select  those  he 
thought  might  be  most  influenced  by  Com- 
munist propaganda  and  try  to  make  friends 
with  them. 


Once  he  had  selected  targets,  he  was  to 
begin  to  influence  them  favorably  toward  the 
north  and  to  Implant  Communist  propa- 
ganda. He  was  responsible  then  for  bringing 
into  his  organization  those  he  had  Influenced 
effectively.  These  individuals  were  to  be 
given  their  own  propaganda  assignments  to 
work  on  other  students. 

Students  who  wanted  to  evade  military 
service  in  the  Government  forces  were  con- 
sidered prime  targets.  VVThere  possible,  Vy 
was  to  help  them  get  to  North  Vietnam.  He 
was  also  told  to  make  contact  with  any  stu- 
dents who  had  been  picked  up  by  the  author- 
ities for  suspected  Communist  activities. 
These,  too.  were  to  be  helped  to  escape  to 
North  Vietnam.  Any  useful  Information 
concerning  developments  in  the  south  or 
military  activities  were  to  be  reported 
through  his  superior,  Nguyen  Van  Phong. 

In  case  he  became  suspect,  he  was  either 
to  make  his  own  way  back  to  North  Vietnam 
or  to  go  Into  the  jungle  and  try  to  contact 
a  VC  unit. 

Vy  entered  South  Vietnam  on  January  2, 
1963,  by  swimming  across  the  Ben  Hal  River. 
He  encountered  an  elderly  farmer  who  led 
him  to  the  local  authorities  In  Hai  Gu. 
There  he  told  his  story  but  it  was  not  be- 
lieved.   He  then  admitted  his  true  mission. 

3.  Other  Agents 

The  Communist  authorities  In  North  Viet- 
nam send  their  agents  into  South  Vietnam 
by  a  wide  variety  of  means.  A  few  like 
Nguyen  Van  Vy  cross  the  demilitarized  zone, 
more  infiltrate  by  sea,  and  still  more  along 
the  infiltration  routes  through  Laos.  But 
there  are  other  methods  for  entering  South 
Vietnam.  VC  espionage  agent  Tran  Van 
Bui  attempted  one  such  method. 

Bui  was  a  graduate  of  the  espionage  train- 
ing school  in  Haiphong,  North  Vietnam.  He 
completed  a  special  6-month  covu-se  in  July 
1962.  The  training  Included  political  in- 
doctrination, but  most  of  the  time  was  spent 
on  such  things  as  use  of  weapons,  preparing 
booby  traps,  and  methods  of  sabotage.  He 
was  also  given  instruction  in  methods  for 
enlisting  help  from  hoodlums,  draft  dodgers, 
and  VC  sympathizers.  Once  In  South  Viet- 
nam, he  was  to  organize  a  small  unit  for 
sabotage  and  the  collection  of  information. 
On  specific  assignment  by  his  superiors  he 
was  to  be  ready  to  sabotage  ships  in  Saigon 
harbor  and  to  blow  up  gasoline  and  oil  stor- 
age points  and  Vietnamese  Army  Installa- 
tions. He  was  told  to  be  prepared  to  assas- 
sinate Vietnamese  officials  and  American 
personnel. 

In  September  1962  Bui  was  given  his  mis- 
sion assignment.  He  was  to  hide  aboard  a 
foreign  ship.  When  discovered,  he  was  to 
claim  to  be  a  refugee  who  wanted  to  escape 
to  South  Vietnam.  He  was  given  an  auto- 
matic pistol  with  silencer,  some  explosive  de- 
vices, and  a  small  knife  that  could  inject 
poison  into  the  body  of  a  victim. 

Bui  stole  aboard  a  foreign  ship  in  Hai- 
phong harbor.  After  3  days  at  sea — when 
he  was  sure  the  ship  would  not  turn 
around — Bui  surrendered  to  the  ship's  cap- 
tain. When  the  ship  arrived  in  Bangkok, 
Bui  was  turned  over  to  the  Thai  authorities. 
They  In  turn  released  him  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  as  he  had  requested.  But  in 
Saigon  his  true  mission  was  disclosed  and  he 
made  a  full  confession. 

n.  HANOI  STTPPLTES  WEAPONS,  AMMtrNITION, 
AND  OTHER  WAR  MATERIEL  TO  ITS  FORCES  IN 
THE    SOUTH 

When  Hanoi  launched  the  VC  campaign  of 
terror,  violence,  and  subversion  In  earnest 
In  1959,  the  Communist  forces  relied  mainly 
on  stocks  of  weapons  and  ammunutlon  left 
over  from  the  war  against  the  French.  Sup- 
plies sent  in  from  North  Vietnam  came 
largely  from  the  same  source.  As  the  mili- 
tary campaign  progressed,  the  Vietcong  de- 
pended heavily  on  weapons  captured  from 
the  armed  forces  in  South  Vietnam.     This 
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remains  an  Important  source  of  weapons  and 
ammunitions  for  the  Vietcong.  But  as  the 
pace  of  the  war  has  quickened,  requirements 
for  up-to-date  arms  and  special  types  of 
weapons  have  risen  to  a  point  where  the 
Vietcong.  cannot  rely  on  captured  stocks. 
Hanoi  has  undertaken  a  program  to  reequip 
its  forces  in  the  south  with  Communist-pro- 
duced weapons. 

Large  and  increasing  quantities  of  mili- 
tary supplies  are  entering  South  Vietnam 
from  outside  the  country.  The  principal 
supply  point  is  North  Vietnam,  which  pro- 
vides a  convenient  channel  for  materiel  that 
originates  in  Communist  China  and  other 
Conununist  countries. 

An  Increasing  number  of  weapons  from 
external  Communist  sources  have  been 
seized  in  the  south.  These  include  such 
weapons  as  57-millimeter  and  75-millimeter 
recoilless  rifles,  dual-piurpose  machineguns, 
rocket  launchers,  large  mortars,  and  anti- 
tank mines. 

A  new  group  of  Chinese  Communist-man- 
ufactured weapons  has  recently  appeared  in 
VC  hands.  These  Include  the  7.62  semiauto- 
matic carbine.  7.62  light  machinegun,  and 
the  7.62  assault  rifle.  These  weapons  and 
ammunition  for  them,  manufactured  in 
Communist  China  In  1962,  were  first  cap- 
tured m  December  1964  In  Chuong  Thien 
Province.  Similar  weapons  have  since  been 
seized  in  each  of  the  four  corps  areas  of 
South  Vietnam.  Also  captured  have  been 
Chinese  Communist  antitank  grenade 
launchers  and  anununition  made  in  China 
in  1963. 

One  captiired  Vietcong  told  his  captors 
that  his  entire  company  had  been  supplied 
recently  with  modern  Chinese  weapons.  The 
re-equlpplng  of  VC  units  with  a  type  of  weap- 
ons that  require  ammunition  and  parts  from 
outside  South  Vietnam  indicates  the  growing 
confidence  of  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  In  the 
efifectiveness  of  their  supply  lines  into  the 
south. 

Incontrovertible  evidence  of  Hanoi's  elabo- 
rate program  to  supply  its  forces  in  the  south 
with  weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  sup- 
plies has  accumulated  over  the  years.  E>ra- 
matic  new  proof  was  exposed  just  as  this 
report  was  being  completed. 

On  February   16,   1965.  an  American  hell- 
copter  pilot  flying  along  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese coast  sighted  a  suspicious  vessel.    It  was 
a  cargo  ship  of  an  estimated  100-ton  capacity, 
carefully  camouflaged  and  moored  Just  off- 
shore  along  the  coast  of  Phu  Yen  Province.  ; 
Fighter    planes    that   approached   the   vessel  .* 
met  machinegun  fire  from  guns  on  the  deck  j 
of  the  ship  and  from  the  shore  as  well.    A' 
Vietnamese   Air   Force   strike   was   launched' 
against  the  vessel,  and  Vietnamese  Govern-, 
ment    troops    moved    Into   the    area.      They, 
seized  the  ship  after  a  bitter  fight  with  the 
Vietcong. 

The  ship,  which  had  been  sunk  In  shallowj 
water,  had  discharged  a  huge  cargo  of  arms,, 
ammunition,  and  other  supplies.  Docu-. 
ments  found  on  the  ship  and  on  the  bodies" 
of  several  Vietcong  aboard  identified  the  ves-f 
sel  as  having  come  from  North  Vietnam,  /t 
newspaper  in  the  cabin  was  from  Haiphong 
and  was  dated  January  23,  1965.  The  sup* 
plies  delivered  by  the  ship — thousands  of 
weapons  and  more  than  a  million  rounds  of 
ammunition — were  almost  all  of  Communis^ 
origin,  largely  from  Communist  China  an^ 
Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  North  Vietnanj, 
At  least  100  tons  of  military  supplies  weri 
discovered  near  the  ship.  ^ 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  cache  near  the 
sunken  vessel  from  Hanoi  listed  the  follow- 
ing supplies  and  weapons:  i 
Approximately  1  million  rounds  of  smallt 
arms  ammunition;  more  than  1,000  stlct 
grenades;  500  pounds  of  TNT  In  prepared 
charges;  2.000  rounds  of  82-mlllimeter  mortar 
ammunition;  500  antitank  grenades;  500 
rovmds  of  57-milllmeter  recoilless  rifle  am^ 
munition;    mcHre  than   1,000   rounds   of   75; 


millimeter  recoilless  rifle  ammunition;  one 
57-mllllmeter  recoilless  rlfie;  2  heavy  ma- 
chineguns; 2.000  7.95  Mauser  rifles;  more 
than  100  7.62  carbines;  1,000  submachine- 
guns;  15  light  machinegtms;  500  rifles;  500 
pounds  of  medical  supplies  (with  labels  from 
North  Vietnam,  Communist  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia, East  Grermany,  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  sources) . 

f'  The  ship  was  fairly  new  and  had  been 
made  in  Communist  China.  Documents 
Aboard  the  ship  included  three  North  Viet- 
namese nautical  charts  (one  of  the  Hai- 
phong area  and  one  of  Hong  Gay,  both  in 
North  Vietnam,  and  one  of  the  Tra  Vlnh  area 
0f  South  Vietnam).  The  military  health 
necords  of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  were 
found.  One  man  had  a  political  history 
pheet  showing  he  was  a  member  of  the  338th 
Division  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army. 
(See  app.  E.) 

s  Also  aboard  the  North  Vietnamese  ship 
were:  an  instruction  book  for  a  Chinese 
Communist  navigational  device;  postcards 
and  letters  to  addresses  in  North  Vietnam; 
snapshots.  Including  one  of  a  group  of  men 
In  North  Vietnamese  Army  uniforms  under  a 
flag  of  the  Hanoi  government. 

Members  of  the  ICC  and  representatives  of 
the  free  press  visited  the  sunken  North  Viet- 
namese ship  and  viewed  its  cargo.  The 
incident  Itself  underlined  in  the  most  dra- 
matic form  that  Hanoi  is  behind  the  con- 
tinuing campaign  of  aggression  aimed  at 
conquering  South  Vietnam.  It  made  un- 
mistakably clear  that  what  is  happening  in 
South  Vietnam  is  not  an  internal  affair  but 
part  of  a  large-scale  carefully  directed  and 
supported  program  of  armed  attack  on  a 
sovereign  state  and  a  free  people. 

There  have  been  previous  seizures  of  large 
stocks  of  ammunition  and  weapons  and  other 
military  supplies  that  could  only  have  come 
from  Communist  sources  outside  South  Viet- 
nam. In  December  1963,  a  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam force  attacked  a  VC  stronghold  In  Dlnh 
Tuong  Province  southwest  of  Saigon.  A 
large  cache  of  VC  equipment  was  seized.  In- 
cluded in  the  captured  stocks  were  the  fol- 
lowing weapons  and  ammunition,  all  of 
Chinese  Communist  manufacture: 

One  90-millimeter  rocket  launcher;  2  car- 
bines (type  53);  120  rounds  of  75-millimeter 
recoilless  rifle  ammunition;  120  detonating 
fuses  for  recoilless  rifle  ammunition;  14,000 
rounds  of  7.62  (type  P)  ammunition;  160,000 
rounds  of  7.62  carbine  ammunition;  150  fuses 
for  mortar  shells;  100.000  rounds  of  7.92 
Matxser-type  ammunition;  110  pounds  (ap- 
proximate) of  TNT;  two  60-milllmeter  mor- 
tars. 

These  weapons  and  ammunition  are  the 
same  as  those  used  In  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army.  Some  of  the  7.62-mllllmeter  am- 
munition was  manufacttu'ed  as  recently  as 
1962.' 

Materiel  is  sent  Into  South  Vietnam  from 
the  north  by  a  variety  of  methods — over- 
land, by  river  and  canal,  and  by  sea.  In  one 
Instance  Vietnamese  troops  discovered  a 
cache  in  which  the  75-mllllmeter  ammuni- 
tion alone  weighed  approximately  I'/i  tons. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  It  would  require 
more  than  150  porters  to  carry  this  quantity 
of  ammunition  over  rough  terrain.  How- 
ever, a  few  sampans,  each  manned  by  a  few 
men.  could  transport  it  with  little  difficulty. 
It  Is  worth  noting,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  delta  where  the  cache  of  materiel  was 
seized  has  460  miles  of  seacoast  as  well  as 
2,500  inlles  of  canals  navigable  by  large  water- 
craft  and  another  2,200  miles  of  canals  over 
which  sampans  can  move  easily.     Much  of 
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*  On  Jan.  29.  1964,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  supplied  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  with  a  list  of 
weapons,  ammtmltlon,  and  other  equipment 
of  Commvmlst  origin  captured  In  South  Viet- 
nam since  June  1962.  The  list  Is  stunma- 
rlzed  In  app.  D. 


the  transport  of  large  stocks  ot  ammunition 
Is  undoubtedly  waterborne  for  at  least  much 
of  Its  travel  Into  South  Vietnam.' 

Large  quantities  of  chemical  componentt 
for  explosives  have  been  sent  Into  South 
Vietnam  for  the  Vietcong.  During  igej 
there  were  at  least  15  Incidents  In  whlct 
boats,  Junks,  or  sampans  were  seized  with 
explosives  aboard.  More  than  20  tons  o! 
potassium  chlorate  or  nitrate  were  captured. 
All  these  cases  were  in  the  delta-area,  and 
the  majority  were  on  or  near  the  Mekong 
River.  Red  phosphorus  made  in  Communist 
China  has  been  among  the  chemicals  cap- 
tured from  the  Vietcong. 

The  Communists  have  shown  extreme 
sensitivity  to  exposure  of  the  fact  that  war 
material  Is  going  to  the  Vietcong  from  North 
Vietnam,  Communist  China,  and  other  Com- 
munist countries.  A  secret  document  cap- 
tured from  a  VC  agent  last  year  reflected 
this  sensitivity.  The  document  was  sen: 
from  VC  military  headquarters  In  Blen  Hoa 
Province  to  subordinate  units.  It  ordered 
them  to  "pay  special  attention  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  markings  and  letters  on 
weapons  of  all  types  currently  employed  by 
units  and  agencies  and  manufactured  by 
friendly  East  European  democratic  countries 
or  by  China."  It  said  Incriminating  mark- 
ing should  be  chiseled  off  "so  that  the  enemy 
cannot  use  It  as  a  propaganda  theme  every 
time  he  captures  these  weapons." 

HI.    NORTH     VIETNAM :     B.^SE    FOR    CONQtTEST  OF 
THE    SOtTTH 

The  Third  Lao  Dong  Party  Congress  t 
Hanoi  In  September  1960  set  forth  two  task: 
for  Its  members:  "to  carry  out  the  soclalL't 
revolution  In  North  Vietnam"  and  "to  lib- 
erate South  Vietnam." 

The  resolution  of  the  congress  described 
the  effort  to  destroy  the  legal  Government  in 
South  Vietnam  as  follows:  "The  revolution 
In  the  south  Is  a  protracted,  hard,  and  com- 
plex process  of  struggle,  combining  many 
forms  of  struggle  of  great  activity  and  flexi- 
bility, ranging  from  lower  to  higher,  and 
taking  as  Its  basis  the  building  consolida- 
tion, and  development  of  the  revolutionary 
power  of  the  masses." 

At  the  September  meeting  the  Communist 
leaders  In  the  north  called  for  formation  cl 
"a  broad  national  united  front."  Three 
months  later,  Hanoi  announced  creation  ol 
the  "Front  for  Liberation  of  the  South" 
This  Is  the  organization  that  Communis: 
propaganda  now  credits  with  guiding  tie 
forces  of  subversion  In  the  south;  It  is  pic- 
tured as  an  organization  established  and  ran 
by  the  people  in  the  south  themselves.  At 
the  1960  Lao  Dong  Party  Congress  the  tone 
was  different.  Then,  even  before  the  front 
existed,  the  Communist  leaders  were  Ifisulnj 
orders  for  the  group  that  was  being  orga- 
nized behind  the  scenes  In  Hanoi.  "This 
front  must  rally";  "The  alms  of  Us  stnigglf 
are";  "The  front  must  carry  out"— this  is 
the  way  Hanoi  and  the  Conununist  Party  ad- 
dressed the  Liberation  Front  even  before  its 
founding. 

The  Liberation  Front  Is  Hanoi's  creation; 
it  Is  neither  independent  nor  southern,  and 
what  It  seeks  Is  not  liberation  but  subjuga- 
tion of  the  south. 

In  his  address  to  the  Third  Lao  Dong  Pa^T 
Congress,  party  and  goverimient  leader  Bo 
Chi  Minh  spoke  of  the  necessity  "to  step  uP 
the  Socialist  revolution  In  the  north  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  step  up  the  national 
democratic  people's  revolution  in  the  soutli- 
The  year  before,  writing  for  Red  Flag,  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper  of  Belgl"^ 
Ho  had  said  much  the  same  thing:  "We  art 
building  socialism  In  Vietnam,  but  we  ^ 
building  It  m  only  one  part  of  the  counny 
while  In  the  other  part  we  still  have  to  direc 
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5  Photographs  of  additional  Vietcong  we«i- 
ons  and  ammunition  of  Communist  onp» 
are  contained  In  app.  E. 


„H  hrlne  to  a  close  the  mlttdle-class  demo- 
«Hr  and  antl-imperlallst  revolution." 
•^tr^  the  same  vein^he  commander  in  chief 
f  th*.  North  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  Vo 
luven  Glap.  spoke  at  the  1960  party  con- 
Sof  the  need  to  "step  up  the  nationa 
Kocratic  people's  revolution  In  the  south. 
^Sr  in  the  year,  writing  for  the  Commu- 
nflt  Party  journal  Hoc  Tap  in  Hanoi,  General 
Glap  described  the  north  a^  "the  revolution- 
„rv  base  for  the  whole  countiry." 

Le  Duan  a  member  of  tte  Politburo  and 
fi«t  secretary  of  the  Lao  bong  Party,  was 
ev  n  mo'e  explicit  when  he  talked  at  the 
nartv  congress  about  the  struggle  In  the 
S  and  the  party's  role.  After  noting  the 
difficulties  involved  in  overthrowing  the 
exiting  order  In  South  Vietnam,  Le  Duan 
^aid-  ''Hence  the  southern  people's  revolu- 
tionary struggle  will  be  long,  drawn  out,  and 
arduous.  It  is  not  a  simple  process  but  a 
complicated  one.  combining  many  varied 
forms  of  struggle-from  elementary  to  ad- 
vanced legal  and  Illegal— and  based  on  the 
bu'ldlne  consolidation,  and  development  of 
the  revolutionary  force  of  the  masses.  In 
this  process,  we  must  constantly  intensify 
our  solidarity  and  the  organization  and  edu- 
cation of  the  people  of  the  south." 

Another  high  official  of  the  Hanoi  regime, 
Truong  Chlnh,  writing  In  the  party  organ 
Hoc  Tap  m  April  1961,  expressed  confidence 
m  the  success  of  the  struggle  to  remove  the 
legal  government  In  South  Vietnam  because: 
"North  Vietnam  is  being  rapidly  consoli- 
dated and  strengthened,  la  providing  good 
support  to  the  South  Vietnamese  revolution, 
and  is  serving  as  a  strong  base  for  the  strug- 
gle for  national  reunlficatldn." 

He  outlined  the  steps  by  which  the  Com- 
munists expect  to  achieve  control  over  all 
Vietnam  as  follows:  The  Liberation  Front 
would  destroy  the  present  Government  In  the 
south;  a  coalition  government  would  be 
established;  this  government  would  agree 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  In 
Hanoi  regarding  national  reunification  un- 
der one  form  or  another.  It  takes  little 
imagination  to  understand  the  form  that  Is 
Intended. 

"Thus,"  wrote  Truong:  Chlnh,  "though 
South  Vietnam  will  be  liberated  by  nonpeace- 
ful  means,  the  party  policy  of  achieving 
peaceful  national  reunlfiqation  is  still  cor- 
rect." 

The  official  government  radio  in  Hanoi  Is 
used  both  overtly  and  covertly  to  support 
the  Vietcong  effort  In  South  Vietnam.  Cap- 
tured agents  have  testified  that  the  broad- 
casts are  used  sometimes  tp  send  Instructions 
In  veiled  code  to  Vietcong]  representatives  in 
the  south. 

Hoc  Tap  steted  frankly  in  March  1963: 
"They  [the  authorities  In  South  Vietnam] 
are  well  aware  that  North  Vietnam  Is  the  firm 
base  for  the  southern  revolution  and  the 
point  on  which  It  leans,  and  that  our  party 
Is  the  steady  and  experienced  vanguard  unit 
of  the  working  class  and  people  and  Is  the 
brain  and  factor  that  decttdes  all  victories  of 
the  revolution."  ' 

In  April  1964  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  Issued  a  directive  to  all 
party  echelons.  It  stated:  "When  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  and  the  plots  of  the  enemy  are 
considered,  it  is  realized  that  the  cadres. 
party  members,  and  people  In  North  Viet- 
nam must  •  •  •  Increase  their  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility In  regard  to  the  South  Vietnam 
revolution  by  giving  positive  and  practical 
support  to  South  Vietnam  In  every  field." 

Nguyen  Chi  Thanh,  writing  In  a  Hanoi 
newspaper  in  May  1963,  underlined  the  Im- 
portance of  the  role  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  In  Hanoi's  plans  to  unify  Vietnam  un- 
der Communist  rule :  "Ovir  party  set  forth  two 
strategic  tasks  to  be  carried  out  at  the  same 
time:  to  transform  and  build  socialism  In  the 
north  and  to  struggle  to  unify  the  country. 
Our  army  is  an  instrument  of  the  class  strug- 
gle In  carrying  out  these  two  strategic  tasks." 


IV.  ORGANIZATION,  DIRECTION,  COMMAND,  AND 
CONTROL  OF  THE  ATTACK  ON  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
ARE   CENTERED  IN    HANOI 

The  VC  military  and  political  apparatus 
In  South  Vietnam  Is  an  extension  of  an 
elaborate  military  and  political  structure  In 
North  Vietnam  which  directs  and  supplies 
It  with  the  tools  for  conquest.  The  Ho  Chi 
Minh  regime  has  shown  that  It  Is  ready  to 
allocate  every  resource  that  can  be  spared — 
whether  It  be  personnel,  funds,  or  equip- 
ment—to the  cause  of  overthrowing  the  legit- 
imate Government  In  South  Vietnam  and 
of  bringing  all  Vietnam  under  Communist 

rule. 

A.  Political  organization 

Political  direction  and  control  of  the  Viet- 
cong is  supplied  by  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  I.e.. 
the  Communist  Party,  led  by  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Party  agents  are  responsible  for  indoctrina- 
tion, recruitment,  political  training,  propa- 
ganda, anti-Government  demonstrations,  and 
other  activities  of  a  political  nature.  The 
considerable  intelligence-gathering  facilities 
of  the  party  are  also  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Vietcong.  ^  . 

Overall  direction  of  the  VC  movement  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  Within  the  central 
committee  a  special  reunification  depart- 
ment has  been  established.  This  has  replaced 
the  committee  for  supervision  of  the  south 
mentioned  in  Intelligence  reports  2  years 
ago.  It  lays  down  broad  strategy  for  the 
movement  to  conquer  South  Vietnam. 

Until  March  1962  there  were  two  principal 
administrative  divisions  in  the  VC  structure 
in  the  south.  One  was  the  Interzone  of 
South-Central  Vietnam  (sometimes  called 
interzone  5);  the  other  was  the  Nambo  re- 
gion In  a  1962  reorganization  these  were 
merged  Into  one,  called  the  central  office  for 
South  Vietnam.  The  central  committee, 
through  Its  reunification  department,  Issues 
directives  to  the  central  office,  which  trans- 
lates them  Into  specific  orders  for  the  appro- 
priate subordinate  command. 

Under  the  central  office  are  six  regional 
units  (V  through  IX)  plus  the  special  zone 
of  Saigon/Cholon/Gia  Dlnh.  A  regional  com- 
mittee responsible  to  the  central  office  di- 
rects VC  activities  in  each  region.  Each 
regional  committee  has  specialized  units  re- 
sponsible for  liaison,  propaganda,  training, 
personnel,  subversive  activities,  espionage, 
military  bases,  and  the  like. 

Below  each  regional  committee  are  simi- 
larly structured  units  at  the  province  and 
district  levels.  At  the  base  of  the  Commu- 
nist pyramid  are  the  individual  party  cells, 
which  may  be  organized  on  a  geographic 
base  or  within  social  or  occupational  groups. 
The  elaborateness  of  the  party  unit  and  the 
extent  to  which  It  operates  openly  or  under- 
ground Is  determined  mainly  by  the  extent 
of  VC  control  over  the  area  conierned. 

1  The  Liberation  Front:  The  National 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam 
is  the  screen  behind  which  the  Communists 
carrv  out  their  program  of  conquest.  It  Is 
the  creature  of  the  Communist  Government 
in  Hanoi.  As  noted  above  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  north  demanded  establishment 
of  such  a  front  3  months  before  Its  forma- 
tion was  actually  announced  in  December 
1960.  It  was  designed  to  create  the  illusion 
that  the  Vietcong  campaign  of  subversion 
was  truly  indigenous  to  South  Vietnam 
rather  than  an  externally  directed  Commu- 
nist plan. 

The  front  has  won  support  primarily  from 
the  Communist  world.  Its  radio  faithfully 
repeats  the  propaganda  themes  of  Hanoi  and 
Pelping  When  its  representatives  travel 
abroad,  they  do  so  with  North  Vietnamese 
passports  and  sponsorship.'     The  front's  pro- 


gram copies  that  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  in 
North  Vietnam. 

In  late  1961,  In  still  another  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  extent  of  Communist  domination 
of  the  front,  the  Communists  announced 
formation  of  a  new  Marxist  political  unit, 
the  People's  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP)- 
Thls  mechanism  provided  a  way  to  explain 
the  Communist  presence  in  the  front  while 
at  the  same  time  making  It  appear  that  the 
Communist  voice  was  only  one  of  several 
affiliated  organizations  In  the  front.  The 
PRP  Itself  claimed  direct  descent  from  the 
original  Indochlnese  Communist  Party  and 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party  in  Hanoi.' 

B.  Military  organization 
Military  affairs  of  the  Vietcong  are  the 
responsibility  of  high  command  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Army  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense,  under  close  supervision  from 
the  Lao  Dong  Party.  These  responsibilities 
Include  operational  plans,  assignments  of 
Individuals  and  regular  units,  training  pro- 
grams, infiltration  of  military  personnel  and 
supplies,  military  communications,  tactical 
Intelligence,  supplies,  and  the  like.  The  six 
military  regions  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  VC  political  organization. 

The  military  structure  of  the  Vietcong  Is 
an  integral  part  of  the  political  machinery 
that  controls  every  facet  of  VC  activity  In 
South  Vietnam  under  Hanoi's  overall  direc- 
tion. Each  political  headquarters  from  the 
central  office  down  to  the  village  has  a  mili- 
tary component  which  controls  day-to-day 
military  operations.  Similarly,  each  mili- 
tary headquarters  has  a  political  element,  an 
Individual  or  a  small  staff.  This  meshing 
of  political  and  military  activity  is  designed 
to  insure  the  closest  cooperation  In  support 
of  the  total  Communist  mission.  It  also 
gives  assurance  of  political  control  over  the 
military. 

Associated  with  the  central  office,  believed 
to  be  located  In  Tay  Nlnh  Province,  Is  a  mili- 
tary headquarters.  Through  this  headquar- 
ters, as  well  as  through  other  channels,  Hanoi 
maintains  direct  contact  with  its  principal 
military  units  In  the  south. 

In  addition  to  Its  supervision  of  the  gen- 
eral military  effort  of  the  VC.  the  military 
section  of  the  central  office  is  believed  to 
have  direct  command  of  two  regimental 
headquarters  and  a  number  of  security  com- 
panies. 

The  hard  core  of  the  VC  military  organiza- 
tion is  the  full-time  regular  unit  usually 
based  on  a  province  or  region.  These  are 
well-trained  and  highly  disciplined  guerrilla 
fighters.  They  follow  a  rigid  training  sched- 
ufe  that  Is  roughly  two-thirds  military  and 
one-third  political  in  content.  This  com- 
pares with  the  50-50  proportion  for  district 
units  and  the  70  percent  political  and  30 
percent  military  content  of  the  village  guer- 
rilla's training. 

The  size  of  the  Vietcong  regular  forces  has 
grown  steadily  In  recent  years.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Vietcong  have  five  regimental  head- 
quarters compared  with  two  In  1961.  And 
the  main  VC  force  Is  composed  of  50  battal- 
ions, 50  percent  more  than  before.  There 
are  an  estimated  139  VC  companies.  Hard- 
core VC  strength  now  Is  estimated  at  about 
35,000,  whereas  It  was  less  than  20.000  In 
1961. 

The  main  force  battalions  are  well  armed 
with  a  variety  of  effective  weapons  Includ- 
ing 75-milllmeter  recoilless  rifles  and  81-82- 
mllllmeter  mortars.  The  companies  and 
smaller  units  are  equally  well  equipped  and 
have  57-mllllmeter  recoilless  rifles  and  60- 
mllllmeter  mortars  in  their  Inventory.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  Vietcong  have  at  least 


•Pictures  of  North  Vietnamese  passports 
and  travel  documents  used  by  front  officials 
are   In   app.   F.     |Not   printed   In   Record.] 


-For  evidence  that  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Party  in  the  south  and  the  Com- 
munist Lao  Dong  Party  In  the  north  are  one 
party,  see  app.  G.  | 
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130  81 -millimeter  mortars  and  300  60-mllli- 
meter  mortars.  There  is  no  precise  estimate 
for  the  number  of  recoilless  rifles  in  their 
hands,  but  it  is  believed  that  most  main 
force  units  are  equipped  with  them.  In  at 
least  one  recent  action  the  Vietcong  em- 
ployed a  75-millimeter  pack  howitzer.  This 
mobile  weapon,  which  has  a  range  of  8,500 
yards,  will  increase  the  Vietcong  capabilities 
to  launch  long-range  attacks  against  many 
stationary  targets  in  the  country. 

Supporting  the  main  force  units  of  the 
Vietcong  are  an  estimated  60,000-80,000  part- 
time  guerrillas.  They,  are  generally  orga- 
nized at  the  district  level  where  there  are 
likely  to  be  several  companies  of  50  or  more 
men  each.  These  troops  receive  only  half 
pay,  which  means  they  must  work  at  least 
part  of  the  time  to  eke  out  a  living. 

Below  the  irregular  guerrilla  forces  of  the 
district  are  the  part-time,  village-based  guer- 
rillas. 

They  are  available  for  assignment  by  higher 
headquarters  and  are  used  for  harassment 
and  sabotage.  They  are  expected  to  warn 
nearby  VC  units  of  the  approach  of  any  force 
of  the  legal  government.  They  provide  a 
pool  for  recruitment  into  the  VC  district 
forces. 

The  record  shows  that  many  of  the  village 
guerrillas  are  dragooned  into  service  with 
the  Vietcong.  Some  are  kidnapped;  others 
are  threatened;  still  otliers  join  to  prevent 
their  families  from  being  harmed.  Once  in 
the  Vietcong  net,  many  are  reluctant  to  leave 
for  fear  of  punisliment  by  the  authorities  or 
reprisal  by  the  Communists. 

Lam  Van  Chuoi  is  a  typical  example.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  village  civil  defense 
force  in  his  home  village  in  Kien  Giang 
Province.  In  March  1960,  he  was  kidnapped 
by  the  Vietcong  and  kept  a  prisoner  in  the 
highlands  for  1  month.  There  he  was  sub- 
jected to  intense  propaganda  and  indoctri- 
nation. He  was  returned  to  his  village  but 
kept  under  close  observation  and  steady 
pressure.  Finally,  he  was  convinced  he  must 
join  the  VC.  Later,  he  was  transferred  to 
a  Communist  military  unit  in  another  prov- 
ince. After  learning  of  the  Government's 
open  arms  program,  he  decided  to  defect 
from  the  VC.  In  May  1964,  he  walked  into 
a  Government  outpost  and  asked  for  protec- 
tion. 

Money  to  pay  the  regular  VC  units  comes 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Funds  are  sent 
from  Hanoi.  "Taxes"  are  extorted  from  the 
local  population.  Landowners  and  planta- 
tion operators  often  must  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  VC  as  the  price  for  not  having  their  lands 
devastated.  Similarly,  transportation  com- 
panies have  been  forced  to  pay  the  VC  or 
face  the  threat  of  having  their  buses  or  boats 
sabotaged.  Officials  and  w^ealthy  people  have 
been  kidnaped  for  ransom.  The  VC  have 
often  stopped  buses  and  taken  the  money 
and  valuables  of  all  on  board. 

For  the  most  part,  the  VC  have  concen- 
trated their  attention  on  individuals,  iso- 
lated or  poorly  defended  outposts,  and  small 
centers  of  population.  They  have  mercilessly 
killed  or  kidnaped  thousand  of  village  chiefs 
and  other  local  officials.  But  over  the  past 
year  the  VC  have  moved  into  larger  unit 
operations.  Their  ability  to  operate  on  a 
battalion  level  or  larger  has  substantially 
increased. 

C.  Intelligence  organization 
A  key  element  in  the  Vietcong  effort  Is  an 
elaborate  organization  in  Hanoi  called  the 
Central  Research  Agency  (CRA)  (Cue  Nghi- 
en-Cuu  Trung-Uong).  Though  it  handles 
Hanoi's  Intellience  effort  on  a  worldwide 
scale,  the  main  focus  of  its  operation  is  on 
South  Vietnam.  This  agency  is  able  to  draw 
on  the  intelligence  capabilities  of  both  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  for  information,  personnel,  and 
facilities. 

The  CRA  reportedly  operates  under  the 
close  personal  scrutiny  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  him- 


self. Some  of  the  top  oflBcials  in  the  Hanoi 
government  reportedly  sit  on  its  directing 
committee,  including  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong,  Deputy  Premier  Truong  Chinh,  and 
Defense  Minster  Vo  Nguyen  Giap. 
I  Considerable  information  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  CRA  has  become  available  from 
captured  Vietcong  agents  and  from  the  work 
of  intelligence  agents  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Much  of  this  information  cannot 
be  made  public  for  security  reasons,  but  it 
is  possible  to  describe  the  CRA  organization 
and  its  operations  in  broad  outline. 

The  headquarters  of  the  CRA  in  Hanoi  is 
divided  into  six  main  sections,  not  including 
a  special  code  unit.  The  six  sections  are  re- 
sponsible for  administration,  cadres,  com- 
munications, espionage,  research,  and  train- 
ing. Each  section  has  units  to  handle  the 
specialized  activities  of  its  particular  area  of 
responsibility.  The  research  section,  for  ex- 
ample, has  subsections  that  handle  political, 
economic,  and  military  affairs  respectively. 

CRA  headquarters  directs  a  number  of 
special  centers  for  oversea  operations.  One 
such  center  maintains  intelligence  channels 
to  oversea  areas.  It  operates  through  spe- 
cial units  at  Haiphong  and  at  Hongay. 

A  second  special  center  is  responsible  for 
VC  intelligence  operations  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  A  third  center  handles  activities  along 
the  "demarcation  line."  the  border  with 
South  Vietnam.  This  unit,  based  In  Vinh 
Linh  in  soxitheast  North  Vietnam,  is  respon- 
sible for  sending  agents  and  supplies  to  the 
south  by  sea.  It  also  cooperates  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  infiltration.  The  CRA  main- 
tains intelligence  bases  in  Laos  and  other 
countries. 

Inside  South  Vietnam  the  Vietcong  have  a 
large  intelligence  network.  Some  of  its  units 
are  responsible  for  receiving  and  sending  on 
agents  arriving  from  the  north.  They  feed 
and  give  instructions  to  groups  infiltrating 
into  South  Vietnam.  They  take  delivery  of 
equipment  and  supplies  received  from  the 
north  and  relay  them  to  Vietcong  units  in 
the  south. 

Many  Vietcong  agents  have  been  captured 
in  Saigon.  They  have  exposed  the  extensive 
effort  by  the  CRA  to  penetrate  all  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Government  agencies,  foreign 
embassies,  and  other  specialized  organiza- 
tions. Party  and  military  intelligence  units 
and  agents  work  closely  with  the  CRA. 

Each  of  the  main  centers  operating  under 
CRA  headquarters  has  its  own  sections  and 
units  designed  to  carry  out  its  main  func- 
tions. The  center  at  Vinh  Liijh,  responsible 
for  the  main  Infiltration  effort  of  the  Viet- 
cong. has  separate  sections  for  radio  com- 
munications, coding,  documentation  and 
training,  and  liaison.  It  also  has  specialized 
units  for  infiltration  through  the  moun- 
tains, infiltration  by  sea.  and  "illegal  action" 
in  the  mountain  area. 

The  CRA  maintains  a  large  and  expanding 
radio  communications  network.  Agents  also 
are  used  to  carry  messages,  usually  in  secret 
writing  or  memorized. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  North  Vietnamese 
intelligence  operation  in  support  of  the 
Vietcong  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  Its 
kind  in  the  world.* 

V.    A    BRIEF    HISTORY    OF    HANOI'S    CAMPAIGN    OF 
AGGRESSION  AGAINST  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

While  negotiating  an  end  to  the  Indochina 
war  at  Geneva  in  1954,  the  Communists  were 
making  {Mans  to  take  over  all  former  French 
territory  in  southeaist  Asia.  When  Vietnam 
was  partitioned,  thousands  of  carefully  se- 
lected party  members  were  ordered  to  remain 
in  place  in  the  south  and  keep  their  secret 
apparatus  intact  to  help  promote  Hanoi's 
cause.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  stored 
away  for  future  use.  Guerrilla  fighters  re- 
joined their  families  to  await  the  party's  call. 


*  Charts  of  the  VC  organizational  structure 
are  in  app.  H. 


Others  v;lthdrew  to  remote  jungle  and 
mountain  hideouts.  The  majority,  an  estl. 
mated  90,000,  were  moved  to  North  Vietnain" 

Hanoi's  original  calculation  was  that  all 
of  Vietnam  would  fall  under  its  control  with- 
out  resort  to  force.  For  this  purpose.  Com- 
munist cadres  were  ordered  to  penetrate  offl. 
clal  and  nonofficlal  agencies,  to  propagandize 
and  sow  confusion,  and  generally  to  use  all 
means  short  of  open  violence  to  aggravate 
war-torn  conditions  and  to  weaken  South 
Vietnam's   government  and  social  fabric. 

South  Vietnam's  refusal  to  fall  in  with 
Hanoi's  scheme  for  peaceful  takeover  came 
as  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Communists.  Mean- 
time, the  Government  had  stepped  up  ef- 
forts to  blunt  Vietcong  subversion  and  to 
expose  Communist  agents.  Morale  In  the 
Communist  organization  in  the  south 
dropped  sharply.    Defections  were  numerous. 

Among  South  Vietnamese,  hope  rose  that 
their  nation  could  have  a  peaceful  and  inde- 
pendent future,  free  of  Communist  domina- 
tion. The  country  went  to  work.  The  years 
after  1955  were  a  period  of  steady  progress 
and  growing  prosperity. 

Pood  production  levels  of  the  prewar  years 
were  reached  and  surpassed.  While  per  cap- 
ita food  output  was  dropping  10  percent  in 
the  north  from  1956  to  1960,  it  rose  20  per- 
cent in  the  south.  By  1963  it  had  risen  30 
percent,  despite  the  disruption  in  the  coun- 
tryside caused  by  Intensified  Vietcong  mili- 
tary attacks  and  terrorism.  The  authorities 
In  the  north  admitted  openly  to  continuing 
annual  failures  to  achieve  food  production 
goals. 

Production  of  textiles  Increased  in  the 
south  more  than  20  percent  In  1  year 
(1958).  In  the  same  year.  South  Vietnam's 
sugar  crop  increased  more  than  100  percent. 
Despite  North  Vietnam's  vastly  larger  indus- 
trial complex.  South  Vietnam's  per  capita 
gross  national  product  in  1960  was  estimated 
at  $110  a  person  while  it  was  only  $70  In  the 
North. 

More  than  900.000  refugees  who  had  fled 
from  Communist  rule  in  the  north  were  suc- 
cessfully settled  in  South  Vietnam.  An 
agrarian  reform  program  was  instituted. 
The  elementary  school  population  nearly 
quadrupled  between  1956  and  1960.  And 
so  it  went — a  record  of  steady  improvement 
in  the  lives  of  the  people.  It  was  intolerable 
'  for  the  rulers  in  Hanoi;  under  peaceful  con- 
ditions, the  south  was  outstripping  the 
north.  They  were  losing  the  battle  of  peace- 
ful competition  and  decided  to  use  violence 
and  terror  to  gain  their  ends. 

After  1956  Hanoi  rebuilt,  reorganized,  and 
expanded  its  covert  political  and  military 
machinery  in  the  south.  Defectors  were 
replaced  by  trained  personnel  from  party 
ranks  in  the  north.  Military  units  and  polit- 
ical cells  were  enlarged  and  were  given  new 
leaders,  equipment,  and  intensified  training. 
Recruitment  was  pushed.  In  short,  Hanoi 
and  Its  forces  in  the  south  prepared  to  take 
by  force  and  violence  what  they  had  failed 
to  achieve  by  other  means. 

By  1958  the  use  of  terror  by  the  Vietcong 
Increased  appreciably.  It  was  used  both  to 
win  prestige  and  to  back  up  demands  for 
support  from  the  people,  support  that  polit- 
ical and  propaganda  appeals  had  failed  to 
produce.  It  was  also  designed  to  embarrass 
the  Government  In  Saigon  and  raise  doubts 
about  Its  ability  to  maintain  internal  order 
and  to  assure  the  personal  security  of  its 
people.  From  1959  through  1961,  the  pace 
of  Vietcong  terrorism  and  armed  attacks  ac- 
celerated substantially. 

The  situation  at  the  end  of  1961  was  so 
grave  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  asked  the  United  States  for  in- 
creased military  assistance.  That  request 
was  met.  Meantime,  the  program  of  stra- 
tegic hamlets,  designed  to  improve  the  peas- 
ant's livelihood  and  give  him  some  protec- 
tion against  Vietcong  harassment  and  pres- 
sure, was  pushed  energetically. 
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But  the  Vietcong  did  not)  tetand  still.  To 
meet  the  changing  situation,  they  tightened 
S  organization  and  adopted  new  tactics, 
with  increasing  emphasis  ort  terrorism,  sabo- 
tole  and  armed  attacks  by  small  groups. 
TTTev  also  introduced  from  the  north  tech- 
nicians in  fields  such  as  dirmor  and  anti- 
aircraft Heavier  weapons  were  sent  in  to 
the  regular  guerrilla  forces, 

The  military  and  insurgency  situation  was 
complicated  by  a  quite  separate  internal  po- 
litical struggle  in  South  Vietnam,  which  led 
in  November  1963  to  the  removal  of  the 
Diem  government  and  its  feplacement  with 
ft  new  one  Effective  power  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  Military  Revlolutionary  Coun- 
cil There  have  been  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  leadership  and  composition  of  the 
Government     In     Saigon    :ln     the     ensuing 

period.  ^  ^,  j. 

These  internal  developments  and  distrac- 
tions gave  the  Vietcong  an  invaluable  op- 
portunltv,  and  they  took  j  advantage  of  It. 
Vietcong'  agents  did  what  they  could  to  en- 
courage disaffection  and  ti>  exploit  demon- 
strations in  Saigon  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
countryside  the  Commurtlsts  consolidated 
their  hold  over  some  areas  dnd  enlarged  their 
military  and  political  apparatus  by  Increased 
Infiltration.  Increasingly  they  struck  at  re- 
mote outposts  and  the  mkjst  vulnerable  of 
the  new  strategic  hamlets  aitd  expanded  their 
campaign  of  aggressive  ^t^^cks.  sabotage, 
and  terror.  i 

Any  official,  worker,  or  establishment  that 
represents  a  service  to  the  ^<>ople  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Saigon  is  fair  game  for  the  Viet- 
cong. Schools  have  been  qmong  their  favor- 
ite targets.  "Hirough  harassment,  the  mur- 
der of  teachers,  and  saboitnge  of  buildings, 
the  Vietcong  succeeded  inj  closing  hundreds 
of  schools  and  interrupttog  the  education 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  yoi^ngsters. 

Hospitals  and  medical  clinics  have  often 
been  attacked  as  part  of  the  anti-Govern- 
ment campaign  and  also  because  such  at- 
Ucks  provide  the  Vietcong  with  needed  med- 
ical supplies.  The  Communists  have  en- 
couraged people  in  rural  areas  to  oppose  the 
Government's  antimalarial  teams,  and  some 
of  the  workers  have  been  killed.  Village  and 
town  offices,  police  stations,  and  agricultural 
research  stations  are  high  on  the  list  of  pre- 
ferred targets  for  the  Vietqong. 

In  1964,  436  South  Vietnamese  hamlet 
chiefs  and  other  government  officials  were 
killed  outright  by  the  Vietcong  and  1,131 
were  kidnaped.  More  than  1,350  civilians 
were  killed  in  bombings: and  other  acts  of 
sabotage.  And  at  least  S^OO  civilians  were 
kidnaped  by  the  Vietcong|" 

Today  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  reached  new 
levels  of  Intensity.  The  jelaborate  effort  by 
the  Communist  regime  14  North  Vietnam  to 
conquer  the  south  has  grown,  not  dimin- 
ished. Military  men,  tetihnlclans,  political 
organizers,  propagandists!,  and  secret  agents 
have  been  infiltrating  Inito  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  from  the  north  in  growing  num- 
bers. The  flow  of  Oommunist-supplied 
weapons,  particularly  thite  of  large  caliber, 
has  increased.  Communications  links  with 
Hanoi  are  extensive,  ttespite  the  heavy 
casualties  of  3  year."^  of  fighting,  the  hard- 
core VC  force  is  conslderfjtoly  larger  now  than 
It  was  at  the  end  of  1961 J 

The  Government  In  Saigon  has  undertaken 
vigorous  action  to  meet  tihe  new  threat.  The 
United  States  and  other'  free  countries  have 
increased  their  assistance  to  the  Vietnamese 
Government  and  people.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  visited  Vietnam  In  1964,  and  he 
promised  the  Vietnamese:  "We  shall  remain 
at  your  side  until  the  aggression  from  the 
north  has  been  defeatecj,  xmtll  It  has  been 
completely  rooted  out  and  this  land  enjoys 
the  peace  which  It  deserxjfls." 


President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  stressed 
that  the  U.S.  goal  Is  to  see  peace  secured  in 
southeast  Asia.  But  he  has  noted  that  "that 
will  come  only  when  aggressors  leave  their 
neighbors  In  peace." 

Though  It  has  been  apparent  for  years  that 
the  regime  In  Hanoi  was  conducting  a  cam- 
paign of  conquest  against  South  Vietnam, 
the  Government  In  Saigon  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  both  hoped  that 
the  danger  could  be  met  within  South  Viet- 
nam itself.  The  hope  that  any  widening  of 
the  conflict  might  be  avoided  was  stated 
frequently. 

The  leaders  in  Hanoi  chose  to  respond  with 
greater  violence.  They  apparently  inter- 
preted restraint  as  indicating  lack  of  will. 
Their  efforts  were  pressed  with  greater  vigor 
and  armed  attacks  and  incidents  of  terror 
multiplied. 

Clearly  the  restraint  of  the  past  was  not 
providing  adequately  for  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  against  Hanoi's  open  ag- 
gesslon.  It  was  mutually  agreed  between 
the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States  that  further 
means  for  providing  for  South  Vietnam's 
defense  were  required.  Therefore,  air  strikes 
have  been  made  against  some  of  the  mili- 
tary assembly  points  and  supply  bases  from 
which  North  Vietnam  is  conducting  Its  ag- 
gression against  the  south.  These  strikes 
constitute  a  limited  response  fitted  to  the 
aggression  that  produced  them. 

Until  the  regime  in  Hanoi  decides  to  halt 
its  intervention  In  the  south,  or  until  effec- 
tive steps  are  taken  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  In  the  Eirea,  the  Governments  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  will 
continue  necessary  measures  of  defense 
against  the  Communist  armed  aggression 
coming  from  North  Vietnam. 


•For  additional 
see  app.  I. 


details   of   VC   terrorism, 


VI.    CONCLUSION 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  report  could 
be  multiplied  many  times  with  similar  ex- 
amples of  the  drive  of  the  Hanoi  regime 
to  extend  its  rule  over  South  Vietnam. 

The  record  Is  conclusive.  It  establishes 
beyond  question  that  North  Vietnam  Is  car- 
rying out  a  carefully  conceived  plan  of  ag- 
gression against  the  South.  It  shows  that 
North  Vietnam  has  intensified  its  efforts  in 
the  years  since  it  was  condemned  by  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission.  It  proves 
that  Hanoi  continues  to  press  Its  systematic 
program  of  armed  aggression  into  South 
Vietnam.  This  aggression  violates  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  I#is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  of 
1962  to  which  North  Vietnam  is  a  party.  It 
shatters  the  peace  of  southeast  Asia.  It  is  a 
fundamental  threat  to  the  freedom  and  se- 
curltv  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  chosen 
to  resist  this  threat.  At  their  request,  the 
United  States  has  taken  its  place  beside 
them  In  their  defensive  struggle. 

The  United  States  seeks  no  territory,  no 
military  bases,  no  favored  position.  But  we 
have  learned  the  meaning  of  aggression  else- 
where in  the  postwar  world,  and  we  have 
met  it. 

If  peace  can  be  restored  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  will  be  re.idy  at  once  to 
reduce  Its  military  Involvement.  But  It  will 
not  abandon  friends  who  want  to  remain 
free.  It  will  do  what  must  be  done  to  help 
them.  The  choice  now  between  peace  and 
continued  and  Increasingly  destructive  con- 
flict is  one  for  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  to 
make.  

Appendix  A 
Findings  of  the  International  Control 
Commission 
On  June  2,  1962,  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Viet- 
nam (ICC)  sent  a  special  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  role  as  cochairmen  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina.    The 


ICC    is   composed   of    delegates    from   India 
(chairman),  Canada,  and  Poland. 

In  Its  report  the  ICC  noted  the  following 
finding  of  the  Commission's  Legal  Commit- 
tee: 

"Having  examined  the  complaints  and  the 
supporting  material  sent  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese mission,  the  Committee  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  specific  Instances 
there  Is  evidence  to  show  that  armed  and 
unarmed  personnel,  arms,  munitions,  and 
other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the  zone 
in  the  north  to  the  zone  In  the  south  with 
the  object  ol  supporting,  organizing,  and 
carrying  out  hostile  activities,  including 
armed  attacks,  directed  against  the  armed 
forces  and  administration  of  the  zone  in  the 
south.  These  acts  are  in  violation  of  articles 
10,  19,  24,  and  27  of  the  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

"In  examining  the  complaints  and  the  sup- 
porting material  in  particular  documentary 
material  sent  by  the  South  Vietnamese  mis- 
sion, the  Committee  has  come  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  PAVN  (people's  army  of  Vietnam) 
has  allowed  the  zone  in  the  north  to  be  used 
for  inciting,  encouraging  and  supporting  the 
hostile  activities  In  the  zone  in  the  south, 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  administration 
In  the  south.     The  use  of  the  zone  in  the 
north  for  such  activities  Is  in  violation  of 
articles  19,  24,  and  27  of  the  agreement  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 
The  ICC  report  then  stated : 
"The  Commission  accepts  the  conclvislons 
reached  by  the  Legal  Committee  that  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  PAVN  has  violated  arti- 
cles 10,  19,  24,  and  27  in  specific  instances. 
The   Polish  delegation   dissents  from  these 
conclusions.    On  the  basis  of  the  fuller  re- 
port,  that  is   being  prepared  by  the  Legal 
Committee  covering  all  the  allegations  and 
incidents,  the  Commission  will  take  action 
as  appropriate  In  each  Individual  case." 

The  full  text  of  the  ICC  reports  is  con- 
tained in  a  publication,  "Special  Reports  to 
the  Cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indochina"  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  July  2,  1962. 


Appendix  B 

Infiltration   of  Military  Personnel  From 
North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam 

(See  sec.  I,  B.) 

(Maps    showing     Infiltration    routes    not 
printed  in  the  Record.) 


Appendix  C 

Detail  on  Militart  Infiltration  With  Case 

Studies 

(See  sec.  I,  B,  and  C.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  scale  of  in- 
filtration of  military  personnel  from  North 
Vietnam  Into  the  south  since  1959.  The 
confirmed  list  is  based  on  information  on 
infiltration  groups  from  at  least  two  Inde- 
pendent sources. 


Year 


Confirmed 


1959-«0 

1961 

1962 

1963 - 

1964 

Total 


1,800 
3,750 
5,4flO 
4.200 
4,400 


Estimated 
additional 


Total 


2,700 
1.P50 
7.00<l 
3,200 
3.000 


4,500 
5.400 
12.400 
7.400 
7,400 


19,550 


17.550 


37.100 


Brief  case  histories  of  typical  Vietcong  who 
were  sent  into  South  Vietnam  by  the  author- 
ities in  Hanoi  follow : 

Name :  Le  Van  Thanh. 

Alias:  Huu  Tarn. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  July  12,  1936,  Hoa 
Hao  hamlet.  Cat  Tal  village.  Phu  Cat  dis- 
trict (Blnh  Dinh) . 
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Rank  and  position  in  North  Vietnam: 
Lieutenant,  formerly  platoon  leader  of  signal 
platoon  of  3d  Battalion,  90th  Regiment.  324th 
Division. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Platoon 
leader  of  signal  platoon  of  95th  Battalion,  2d 
Regiment,  5th  Inter-Region. 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam :  Departed  No- 
vember 27,  1961,  arrived  Do  Xa  station  early 
February  1962. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  defection : 
Rallied  to  government  at  Nhon  Loc  p>ost, 
Nghia  Hanh  district  (Quang  Ngai),  May  24, 
1962. 

Name:  La  Thanh. 

Alias:  Nguyen  Ba  Tong — La  Giau. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  1928,  Can  Tho 
city  (Phong  Dlnh). 

Rank  and  position  In  North  Vietnam :  Sen- 
ior sergeant,  formerly  squad  leader  in  charge 
of  construction  of  barracks  for  338th  Divi- 
sion. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Squad 
leader,  8th  Squad,  3d  Platoon,  3d  Company, 
218B  Battalion  (War  Zone  D) . 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam :  Accompanied 
Infiltration  Group  15;  departed  April  4,  1962, 
arrived  War  Zone  D  early  August  1962. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  defection: 
Rallied  at  Cau  Song  Be  (bridge)  post  Sep- 
tember 8,  1962,  with  1  MAS  36. 

Name:  Le  Van  Quyen. 

Alias :  Ho  Hai,  Hong  Thanh. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  1929,  Tan  Binh 
Than  village,  Cho  Gao  district  (My  Tho). 

Rank  and  position  in  North  Vietnam: 
Lieutenant,  formerly  assigned  to  388th  Bri- 
gade, as  instructor  on  heavy  weapons  such  as 
57  mm.  recoilless  rifle  and  machinegun. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Platoon 
leader.  2d  Platoon,  2d  Company,  Infiltration 
Group  15. 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Accompa- 
nied Infiltration  Group  15;  departed  April  3, 
1962.  arrived  Suoi  Da  (War  Zone  D)  Septem- 
ber 10.  1962. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  defection: 
Rallied  at  Hleu  Liem  district  (Phuoc  Thanh) 
October  7.  1962. 

Name:  Nguyen  Van  Do. 

Party  name :  Thanh  Minh. 

Infiltration  alias:  Nguyen  Thuan. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  1923,  Thuan  Giao 
village,  Lai  Thieu  district   (Binh  Duong). 

Rank  and  position  in  North  Vietnam: 
Senior  captain  (battalion  commander)  1st 
Battalion.  338th  Brigade. 


VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Subject 
was  to  be  appointed  commander  of  Phuoc 
Tuy  Province  Main  Force  Battalion. 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Conunander 
of  Infiltration  Group  H.  26;  departed  Xuan 
Mai,  Ha  Dong  (North  Vietnam)  July  4,  1963; 
arrived  Ban  Me  Thuot  October  23,  1963. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  defec- 
tion: Rallied  at  Ban  Don  post,  Ban  Me 
Thout,  October  23,  1963,  while  guiding  Group 
H.  26  to  Hai  Yen  Zone. 

Name:  Nguyen  Thanh  Phi. 

Party  name :  Hung  Phuong. 

Infiltration  alias :  Nguyen  Tu. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  November  16, 
1926,  Thanh  Van  village,  Thanh  Chuong  dis- 
trict (Nghe  An). 

Rank  and  position  in  North  Vietnam: 
Doctor,  chief  of  Internal  disease  section,  Tiep 
Viet  Hospital. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Doctor, 
health  team  leader,  5th  Region  base  con- 
struction group  (Do  Xa) . 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  March  1962. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  capture: 
Captured  by  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
May  4,  1963,  with  one  12-millImeter  Colt 
pistol  and  five  rounds. 

Name:  Le  Van  Net. 

Party  name:  Le  Hung  Tien. 

Infiltration  alias:  Le  Na. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  1924,  Tan  Hlep 
village.  Go  Cong,  Dinh  Tuong. 

Rank  and  position  in  North  Vietnam: 
Discharged  lieutenant,  served  in  Co  Dinh 
chromite  mine  (Thanh  Hoa)  with  grade  of 
senior  sergeant. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Senior  ser- 
geant, 6th  Squad,  2d  Platoon,  Infiltration 
Group  H.  26. 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Late  June 
1963  with  Infiltration  Group  H.  26. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  capture: 
Captured  November  16,  1963.  by  inhabitants 
in  strategic  hamlet  in  Ban  Me  Thout  (Dar- 
lac)  with  one  Communist  Chinese  rifle  and 
70  rounds. 

Name:   Van  Cong  Khanh. 

Party  name:  Pham  Tien. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  1924,  An  Hoi  vil- 
lage, Chau  Thanh  district  (Kien  Hoa). 

Rank  and  position  in  North  Vietnam: 
Discharged  and  reassigned  to  Co  Dlnh  chro- 
mite mine  (Thanh  Hoa)   as  senior  sergeant. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Aspirant, 
leader  of  7th  Squad,  3d  Platoon,  608th  Engi- 
neer Company  subordinate  to  Headquarters 
Region  7. 

/.  Chinese  Communist  origin 


Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Accom- 
panied  Group  49,  infiltrated  into  South  Viet- 
nam, March  18,  1962. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  capture' 
Captured  November  23,  1962,  In  Bung  Dla 
hamlet. 

Name:  Nguyen  Thanh  Hoa. 

Party  name :  Quoc. 

Infiltration  alias:  Nguyen  Quoc  Trung. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  1917,  Phong  Coc 
village.  Ha  Nam  canton   (Quang  Yen). 

Rank  and  position  in  North  Vietnam:  Cap- 
tain, discharged  and  reassigned  to  Chi  Ne 
agricultural  camp  May  1957. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Com- 
mander, 4th  Main  Force  Battalion. 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Accom- 
panied Infiltration  Group  52;  departed  Xuan 
Mai,  April  13, 1961,  arrived  about  August  1961. 

Date,  place,  and  circvunstance  of  capture: 
Captured  by  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  with  1  PA  38  (pistol)  in  Quon  Long 
(Dinh  Tuong)  August  1962. 

Name:  Tran  van  Khoa. 

Alias:  Tran  Hong  Hai. 

Date  and  place  of  birth :  1935,  Giong  Gach 
hamlet,  An  Hlep  village,  Ba  Tri  district,  Ben 
Tre  Province  (Kien  Hoa). 

Rank  and  position  in  North  Vietnam:  Ser- 
geant, formerly  driver  of  Transportation 
Group  3  of  (Hanoi)  Logistical  Bureau. 

VC  position  in  South  Vietnam:  Member  of 
46th  Infiltration  Company;  cover  designa- 
tion V.  2  (infiltrated  unit). 

Date  entered  South  Vietnam:  Accompa- 
nied the  46th  Infiltration  Company;  de- 
parted for  South  Vietnam,  April  17,  1962. 

Date,  place,  and  circumstance  of  capture: 
Captured  by  South  Vietnamese  Rangers  in 
ambush  (after  being  wounded)  along  with 
one  MAS  36,  July  7,  1962,  in  Phuoc  Long 
Province. 


Appendix  D 
List   op   Communist  Weapons   Captured  in 
South  Vietnam 

(See  sec.  II  ) 

On  January  29,  1964,  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  submitted  to  the  International 
Control  Commission  a  list  of  weapons  and 
other  military  equipm3nt  which  had  been 
captured  from  the  Vietcong.  The  weapons 
and  equipment  came  from  Communist 
sources  outside  South  Vietnam  and  obvious- 
ly had  been  introduced  clandestinely  into 
the  country  in  support  of  the  Vietcong  cam- 
paign of  conquest  directed  by  Hanoi. 


Type 

Quantity 

Date  of  capture 

Place 

75-miUimeter  recoilless  rifle... 

1 

1 
1 

Sept.  10,  1963 

An  Xuyeii  Province. 
I)n 

Do 

Dec.  2-6   1963 

Do 

Dec.  22,  1963 

Dinh  Tuong. 

Total 

3 

Nov  25  196'> 

57-niilliineter  recoilless  gun 

1 

Phuoc  Chau  in  Quang  Tin  (1  gun  and  7  gun  carriages). 
Phu  Hon  (1  gun  carriage). 
Province  of  Quang  Ngai. 

Do... ...... 

Dec  5  1969 

Do I":        

2 

Aug.  31,  1963 

Total 

•3 

Nov.  24,  1963 

Shells  for  75-niillimeter  gun  (shells  bear  markings  in  Chinese 

8 
120 

Province  of  An  Xuyen. 

Operation  Due  Thang  at  Dinh  Tuong. 

characters.    On  some  shells  markings  w  ere  scratche<l  out  and 
replaced  by  "American"  markings.) 
Do 

Dec  22  1963 

-  Total 

128 

Nov  25   1962 

Shells  for  57-millimeter  gun 

,    49 

8 

33 

6 
1 

58 

Phuoc  Chau,  Province  of  Quang  Tin. 
Vietcong  attack  on  the  post  of  Ben  Ileo  (Tay  NinhV 
On  a  Vietcong  vessel  on  the  Bassac  River. 
Quang  Ngai. 

Do " 

Feb.  20, 1963 

Do 

May  24,  1963 

Do 

Aiie  31   1963 

Do ' "  "" 

Oct.  8,  1963 

Do " 

Dec.  22.  1963 

Dinh  Tuong. 

Total 

15.5 

>  Guns  plus  8  gun  carriages. 
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Typ< 


gO-milliraeter  mortar. 

eo-niillimeter  mortar. 
Do - 


Total. 


I 


Shells  for  60-nilllimcter  mortar. 
Do 


Total. 


OO-millimeter  bazooka.....--— 
Calilwr  27-niillinietcr  rocket  launc^i 

Total - 


Calil*r  7.92-niillimcter  model  08  : 
Uo — - 


^  ixim  machinegun. 


Total 

MP-82  rocket -- 

TNT  explosives  (charges). 

Do.— 

Do 

Do 


Total - 


Red  phosphorous  (kilograms). - 

Potassium  chlorate  (tons) 

Do - --- -- 

Potassium  chlorate  (kilograms). 


Total: 

Tons 

Kilograms - 


CarUidges  for  7.92-millimeter  mai 
Detonating  fuses  for  60-niillimeter 


Tyi<J 


MP-82  rifle - 

Launching  cartridges 

Mos<in  Nagant  carbine  (s^ith  au|,pmatic  bayonet). 

Do ■ 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Rifles -.- 
Do. 
Do- 
Do- - 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Dc- 
Do.. 
Do- 
Do.. 
Do-. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total, 


Automatic  pistol.. 

Grenades 

Rifle  cart ridees 

Suhmachinegun  (machine  pistol  i 
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Quantity 


I- 


18 
165 


183 


Date  of  capture 


Mar.  25, 1963. 


Jan.  7,  1963... 
Dec.  22,  1963. 


Place 


Sept.  10,  1963. 
Dec.  22, 1963- . 


Dec.  22.  1963... 
June  10,  1962... 


Sept   10,   963. 
Dec.  21.  1963. 


6 
142 


cliuiegun 

-  mortar  shell. 


365 
43 
29 

140 


577 


5 

17 

2 

150 


19 
155 


Apr.  24,  1963. 


Province  of  Tay  Ninh. 

Phuoc  Thanh. 
Dinh  Tuong. 


Province  of  An  Xuyen. 
Dinh  Tuong. 


Do. 


June  13,  1962. 
Nov.  25,  1962. 
May  7,  1963... 
Dec.  22,  1963.. 


Apr.  19,  1963.... 
September  1962. 
Apr.  19,  1963.... 
July  10-15,  1963. 


100,000 
150 


Dec.  22,  1963. 
do 


Provinces  of  Quang  Ngai  and  Quang  Due. 


Province  of  An  Xuyen. 
Chuong  Thien. 


Quang  Ngai. 

Quang  Due. 

Phuoc  Chau  (Quang  Tin). 

Can  Tho. 

Dinh  Tuong. 


Province  of  Kien  Phong. 

On  a  Vietcong  vessel  at  Phu  Quoc. 

Province  of  Kien  Phong. 

Phu  Quoc. 


Dinh  Tuong. 
Do. 


//.  Soviet  origin 


Quantity 


Date  of  capture 


15 


May  10,  1962 

do 

June  13,  1963 

July  13,  1963 

July  20,  1963 

Sep"t.8,  1963 


Place 


6 

1 

11 

r 

1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
6 
2 


46 


1 

5 

160, 000 

2 


Oct.  6,  1963... 
Oct.  19,  1963.. 
Nov.  6,  1963.. 
Nov.  17,  1963  . 
Nov.  25,  1963. 
Dec.  6, 1963... 
Dec.  7,  1963.  - 
Dec.  12, 1963.. 
Dec.  13,  1963. 
Deo.  16,  1963. 

do 

do. 


Dee.  17,  1963. 
Dc.  20, 1963. 
Dee.  21,  1963. 
Dec.  22,  1963. 


Oct.  19.  1963. 


Dec.  22,  1963 


Binh  Dinh. 

Do. 
Kien  Phong. 
Long  An. 
Dinh  Tuong. 

Do. 


Long  .\n. 
Dinh  Tuong. 
Viuh  Binh. 
Dinh  Tuong. 
Hau  Nghia. 
Dinh  Tuong. 
Phong  Dinh. 
Kien  Tuong. 
An  Xuyen. 
Kien  Giang.     , 
Ba  Xuyen. 
An  Xuyen.      < 
Phong  Dinh. 
Kien  Hoa. 
Chuong  Thien. 
Dinh  Tuong. 


Phan  Thiet. 
Long  An. 
Dinh  Tuong. 


/ 


Sept.  23, 1963 1  Long  Xuyen 


///.  Czech  origin 


T*po 


7^6o-millimeter  automatic  pistol 

K-50  suhmachinegun 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Total. 


Quantity 


Date  of  capture 


Place 


Jan.  2,  1963.... 
Nov.  25,  1962.. 
Nov.  29,  1962.. 
.\pr.24,  1963.. 
May  9,  1963.. 
Julv  11.  1963.. 
Aug.  31,  1963. 
Sept.  8,  1963.. 
Sept.  16,  1963. 
Oct.  17,  1963.. 
Nov.  13,  1963. 

do 

Oct.  8,  1963... 


1      Dec.  17,  1963. 


40 


Dec.  30,  1963. 
Dec.  26,  1963. 


On  person  of  Vietcong  leader  arrested  at  Phu  Yen. 

Quang  Tin. 

Phuoc  Long. 

Quang  Ngai. 

Quang  Tin. 

Operation  Hau  Giang. 

Quang  Ngai. 

Dinh  Tuong. 

Long  Kn. 

Quang  Nam. 

Phu  Yen. 

.Vt  Huf . 

Binh  Dinh.  _,  ^  ^^ 

Operation  Phuoc  Binh  Thang. 

Kien  Hoa. 

Chuong  Thieu. 

Long  Xuyen. 
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Type 


Rifles.-- 

Do 

no - 

Do — - 

Do. — 

no... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total 

>[aehine!run  fjutridges 

Grenade  hmncher 

3.5  iintitaiik  bazooka . . 


Quantity 


nate  of  capture 


Place 


26 


14.000 
1 
1 


Sept.  10,  1963.. 
Oct.  19,  1963.. 
Nov.  6.  1963... 
Nov.  9,  19(i3... 
Nov.  13,  1963.. 
Nov  17,  19«a.. 
Nov.  26,  1963.- 
nec.  2.  1963... 
Dec.  21.  1903. - 

Dec.  22, 1963.. 

Julv  H.  19ta... 
Dec.  J-.'.  l"Jti3.. 


An  Xuyen. 
("huoiig  Thien. 
Ba  Xuyen. 
Clnionc  Thien. 
Kien  (iiang. 
Ba  Xuyen 
Hau  Nphirt. 
Phong  Dinh. 
Chuong  Thien. 


Dinh  Tuong. 
Long  .\n. 
niiih  Tuonp. 


IV.   (a)    Weapons  and  ammunition  modified  by  the  Regular  Army  of  North  Vietnam 


TyiH" 


Quantity 


Date  of  capture 


Place 


.Modified  .MAT-19 

Do ...*- 

Total 

12.7-mil!inH'ter  niachinecun 


16 


24 


Nov.  25,  1962 
Dec.  5,  1963.. 
Nov.  13,  1963 

Nov.  "24,"  1963 


Quaiie  Tin. 
Phu  Bon. 


Operation  at  nuc  Iloa. 


IV.   (6)  Material  and  equipment  of  North  Vietnamese  manufacture 


Uniform 

Helmets. 

Socks - --• 

Sweaters  (made  in  Ha  Dong) . 

Belts  (made  in  Hanoi) 

Messkits  (made  in  Haiphong). 


(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 


16 


Dec.  21.  1962 ...I  Phuoc  Thanli 

Oct.  S-10. 1963 .- Kien  lloa 


Dec.  21.  1962 


Phuoc  Thanh. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


>  No  number  given. 


Appendix  E 
Photos  of  Captured  Vietcong  Weapons  and 
AMMUNrnoN  Prom  External  Communist 
Sources 

(See  sec.  II.) 

The  following  are  photographs  of  some  of 
the  many  weapons  and  the  large  stocks  of 
ammunition  supplied  to  the  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam  from  external  Communist 
sources  (not  printed  in  the  Record). 

Appendix  P 
North    Vietnamese    Passports    and    Travel 
Documents    Used    by    Liberation    Front 
Officials 

(See  sec.  TV,  A,  1.) 

Huynh  Van  Nghia  and  Nguyen  Van  Tien 
are  officials  of  the  "National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam."  Though  they  pro- 
fess to  be  citizens  of  South  Vietnam,  their 
ties  are  with  and  their  support  comes  from 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Communist  regime 
In  Hanoi.  In  1963,  when  the  two  men 
traveled  abroad  on  front  business,  they 
traveled  as  North  Vietnamese  with  passports 
and  other  documents  issued  by  the  Hanoi 
regime. 

Photographs  of  these  documents  follow 
(not  printed  in  the  Record). 

Appendix  G 
The  People's  Revolutionary  Party  (South) 
AND  the  Lao  Dong  Party  (North)  Are  One 
Communist  Party 

(See  sec.  IV,  A.) 

In  May  1962  a  military  force  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  captured  a  number  of 
Vietcong  documents  in  Ba  Xuyen  Province. 
One  of  these  documents  contained  instruc- 
tions from  the  provincial  committee  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  (Communist  Party)  in  Ba 
Xuyen  to  the  party's  district  committees 
concerning  formation  of  the  new  People's 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRP). 

Pertinent  sections  of  the  instruction,  dated 
December  7,  1961,  follow: 

"To  D2  and  K : 

"In  regard  to  the  foundation  of  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Party  of  South  Vietnam,  the 


creation  of  this  party  is  only  a  matter  of 
strategy;  it  needs  to  be  explained  within  the 
party;  and,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  new  party  be  given  the  outward 
appearance  corresponding  to  a  division  of 
the  party  (Lao  Dong)  into  two  and  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  party,  so  that  the  enemy 
cannot  use  it  in  his  propaganda. 

"Within  the  party,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain that  the  founding  of  the  People's  Revo- 
lutionary Party  has  the  purpose  of  isolating 
the  Americans  and  the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  re- 
gime, and  to  counter  their  accusations  of  an 
invasion  of  the  South  by  the  North.  It  is 
means  of  supporting  our  sabotage  of  the 
Geneva  agreement,  of  advancing  the  plan  of 
invasion  of  the  South,  and  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  Front  for  Liberation  of  the 
South  to  recruit  new  adherents,  and  to  gain 
the  sympathy  of  nonalined  countries  in 
southeast  Asia. 

"The  People's  Revolutionary  Party  has  only 
the  appearance  of  an  independent  existence; 
actually,  our  party  is  nothing  but  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  of  Vietnam  (Vietminh  Commu- 
nist Party),  unified  from  North  to  South, 
•under  the  direction  of  the  central  executive 
committee  of  the  party,  the  chief  of  which 
is  President  Ho.  •   •    • 

"During  these  explanations,  take  care  to 
keep  this  strictly  secret,  especially  in  South 
Vietnam,  so  that  the  enemy  does  not  perceive 
our  purpose.  •   •   • 

"Do  not  put  these  explanations  in  party 
bulletins." 

Another  party  circular  of  the  same  date 
said: 

"The  reasons  for  the  change  in  the  party's 
name  must  be  kept  strictly  secret.  Accord- 
ing to  instructions  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, one  must  not  tell  the  people  or  party 
sympathizers  that  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Party  and  the  Lao  Dong  Party  of  Vietnam 
are  one.  One  must  not  say  that  it  is  only  a 
tactic,  because  it  would  not  be  good  for  the 
enemy  to  know." 

A  third  party  circular,  dated  December  8, 
1961,  said: 

"Study  the  instructions  so  that  you  will 
be  able  to  execute  them.    In  passing  them  to 


D2V,  D2,  and  K,  be  very  careful  that  the 
documents  do  not  fall  into  enemy  hands. 
After  D2N/C  has  passed  to  the  sections,  de- 
stroy the  written  documents  immediately." 

The  originals  and  translations  of  the  above 
documents  were  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  by  the  Govem- 
ment  of  Vietnam  on  May  30,  1962.' 

In  1964  new  rules  and  regulations  were 
promulgated  for  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Party.  A  copy  of  the  new  rules  was  captured 
from  the  Vietcong  in  Chuong  Thien  Province 
in  November  1964.  A  photograph  of  the 
captured  document  appears  on  the  next  page. 
Key  portions  of  the  instructions  said  that 
new  rules  and  regulations  had  been  ap- 
proved for  the  PRP,  "but  the  real  nature  of 
those  rules  and  regulations  is  that  they  still 
are  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Vietnam 
Lao  Dong  Party  (in  North  Vietnam) ." 

The  instructions  added :  "•  ♦  *  we  should 
realize  that  our  country  is  one  country,  that 
the  Vietnamese  People's  Revolutionary  Party 
and  the  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  are  one 
party.  •  *  •  There  is  nothing  different  be- 
tween the  two  parties." 


Appendix   H 
Charts  of  the  Vietcong  Organization, 
North  and  South 

(See  sec.  V.) 

Lines  of  control,  political  and  military, 
from  the  Hanoi  regime  to  the  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam  (charts  not  printed  in  the 
Record ) . 

Appendix   I 
Detail  on  Vietcong  Terrorism 

(See  section  V.) 

The  following  table  lists  the  Government 
officials  and  other  civilians  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing  as  a  result  of  Vietcong  terrorist 
activities  during  1964.  Combat  casualties 
are  not  included. 


1  For  picture  of  captured  documents  and 
text,  see  the  white  paper  "Communist  Viet- 
minh Aggressive  Policy,"  published  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Saigon,  July  1962. 
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Killed 

Wounded 

Kidnaped 

Total. ... 
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Killed 

Wounded 

Kidnaped 


Total - 


^an.    Feb. 


I  *7 
I  14 
,    93 


!  154 


Jan. 


34 

16 

113 


163 


Mar. 


40 
24 
91 


164 


Apr. 


30 

9 

67 


106 


May 


25 

8 
74 


107 


June 


31 

9 

132 


172 


July 


45 
14 
93 


152 


Aug.    Sept. 


36 

15 

103 


154 


46 

13 

144 


203 


Oct. 


48 
10 
60 


127 


Nov. 


21 
22 
52 


05 


Dec. 


For  these  reasons,  I  submit  my  bill  and 
request  that  it  be  given  early  considera- 
tion. 


24 

7 
100 


131 


Other  civilians 


111 

146 
694 


951 


Feb. 


110 
174 
590 


874 


Mar. 


138 

239 

1.531 


1,008 


Apr. 


115 

218 
647 


060 


May 


105 
163 
727 


095 


June 


110 
173 
483 


July 


181 
194 
964 


766    1,339 


Aug.    Sept. 


103 
122 
834 


1,050 


132 

203 
778 


1,113 


Oct. 


100 

90 

477 


667 


Nov. 


66 

94 

200 


360 


Dec. 


88 
154 
398 


740 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  incidents  of  Vietcong  terrorism,  sabotage,  forced 


propaganda  sessions,  and  am 

«datl 

tacks 

durin 

gl96 

4: 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

A  tt5irks                

223 

.244 

129 

174 

217 

1,380 

201 

271 

203 

1,632 

158 

167 

220 

1,738 

160 

157 

175 

1,418 

217 

140 

140 

1,390 

176 

162 

184 

2,123 

286 

224 

113 

1,775 
315 
173 

118 
1,938 

482 
178 

83 

1,790 

480 

197 

60 

1,391 

247 

109 

96 

Tprrnrisni                  

1,710 

318 

128 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  Vietcong  ter- 
rorism are  shown  in  the  accompanying  pho- 
tographs [not  printed  in  the  Record]. 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE OF  THE  THREE  BRANCHES 
OF  GOVERNMENT  AS  SEPARATE 
AND  COEQUAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  key  essentials  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  three  branches 
of  our  Government  as  separate  and  co- 
equal institutions,  each  playing  its  own 
important  function. 

Proper  operation  of  the  Government 
requires  that  we  continually  work  to  re- 
tain the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  each 
branch.  We  are  always  concerned  with 
improving  the  functions  of  Congress  so 
that  as  representatives  of  the  people  we 
In  the  National  Legislature  may  serve 
their  interests.  And  we  also  now  are 
rightly  working  to  assure  that  our  system 
of  presidential  disability  and  succession 
^^111  always  provide  us  with  the  best  pos- 
sible continuity  and  operation  of  the 
executive  branch. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  we  concern 
ourselves  with  the  judicial  branch  as  the 
principal  safeguard  of  Justice  for  all  our 
citizens.  With  that  in  mind  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  designed  to  assure 
that  Supreme  Court  Justices  would  have 
judicial  experience  as  a  qualification. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  require  that 
no  person  be  appointed  as  a  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  unless,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  he  would  have 
had  at  least  10  years  prior  service  either 
^  a  judge  of  a  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 


United  States  or  as  a  judge  of  the  highest 
court  of  any  State. 

The  bill  would  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
the  present  Supreme  Court  Justices  and 
is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  impugn 
the  ability  of  these  gentlemen.  It  would 
apply  only  to  future  appointments. 

The  vast  number  of  cases  coming  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  today,  the  long 
delays  in  consideration  of  these  cases  be- 
cause of  the  great  workload,  and  the 
immense  complexity  and  serious  nature 
of  the  issues  involved,  require  that  ju- 
dicial experience  be  a  substantial  part 
of  the  background  of  individuals  con- 
fronted by  these  gigantic  responsibilities. 
Surely  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  foresee  a  situation  in  which, 
of  the  nine  Supreme  Court  Justices,  only 
three  would  have  previous  judicial  ex- 
perience with  this  experience  totaling 
only  9  years.  And  yet  that  is  the  situa- 
tion we  have  today. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Constitution  was 
written  with  the  intention  of  utilizing  the 
best  of  the  country's  judicial  wisdom  and 
experience  in  helping  to  meet  the  coun- 
try's greatest  judicial  needs. 

Some  of  our  most  thoughtful  observers 
have  pointed  out  the  requisites  of 
superior  Justices:  A  gi'eat  intellectual 
humility,  a  respect  for  stability,  for 
tradition,  and  for  conventional  wisdom, 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  how 
the  judicial  system  works  in  our  Federal 
courts. 

The  Court  should  not  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  legislative  innova- 
tion. It  should  operate,  rather,  as  the 
check  of  a  farseeing  and  stable  wisdom 
on  actions  of  the  other  two  branches  of 
Government  which  may  reflect  short- 
term  needs  or  relatively  temporary  con- 
ditions. 

Above  all,  as  Hamilton  wrote,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Court  remain  "truly  dis- 
tinctive from  both  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches." 

These  proper  functions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  can  best  be  performed  by 
Justices  who  carry  with  them  the  unique 
experience  of  a  judicial  background. 


A  THREAT  TO  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  revolving  fund  fi- 
nanced by  farmers  and  ranchers  replac- 
ing the  traditional  soil  conservation  serv- 
ices of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  a  grave  threat  to  a  program  which 
has  served  our  country  as  well  as  in- 
dividual farmers  in  splendid  fashion  for 
30  years.    Of  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  this  should 
be  the  last  one  to  feel  the  economy  axe. 
In  all  the  years  I  have  been  associated 
with  farmers,  I  have  yet  to  hear  one 
word  of  criticism  of  the  dedication  and 
effective   service   of   the  soil   conserva- 
tionists of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   They  provide  valuable  professional 
and  technical  advice  to  the  farmers,  a 
service  that  enriches  the  entire  Nation. 
In  this  era  of  colossal  waste,  not  only 
in   commodity   farm   programs   but   in 
many  other  activities  of  Government,  it 
is  so  ironic  and  tragic  that  this  splendid 
Service  should  be  singled  out  for  attack. 
Here  is  an  excellent  summation  of  the 
situation  I  just  received  in  the  mail: 
Adams  County 
Soil  Conservation  District, 
Quincy,  III.,  February  26. 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  Find£et, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  Adams  Covmty  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District  is  greatly 
concerned  about  the  proposed  cutback  in 
Federal  support  for  conservation  programs 
in  the  1966  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  are  particularly  opposed  to 
a  proposal  in  the  budget  that  Congress 
authorize  a  revolving  fund  through  which 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  and  in- 
dividual farmers  and  ranchers,  would  make 
$20  million  in  payments  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  scientific  and  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  directors  of  the  district  believe  that 
the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  is  in  the 
public  interest;  otherwise,  we  and  our  prede- 
cessors on  the  district  board  would  not  have 
been  willing  to  give  of  our  time  unstintingly 
without  pay,  to  promote  conservation  in  our 
district.  Why  should  a  policy  of  30  years' 
standing  which  has  been  proved  successful 
be  changed?  Of  all  Gtovernment  programs, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  come  in  for 
the  least  amount  of  public  criticism.  The 
new  proposed  policy  seems  to  be  to  protect 
the  Federal  lands  but  charge  all  private 
lands  for  assistance  on  conservation  meas- 
ures. We  know  that  73  percent  or  more  of 
the  land  in  this  country  is  privately  owned 
and  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that 
this  land  be  protected  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  that  are  and  will  be  made  of  it  by 
the  population  explosion. 

Soil  erosion  and  sediment  is  the  source  of 
silt  which  pollutes  our  streams  and  rivers. 
The  shortage  of  water  in  many  places  is  an- 
other  of   our    serious   problems  facing   the 
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future  of  the  Nation.  The  urban  and  Indus- 
trial shortages  of  water  experienced  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  part  of  this  country  and 
the  damages  sustained  in  the  western  part 
should  alone  cause  our  national  leaders  to 
look  with  alarm  toward  protection  against  a 
reoccurrence.  Such  protective  measures 
would  fall  on  private  lands.  Should  owners, 
pay  all  the  cost  in  order  to  give  protection  to 
urban  and  industrial  areas? 

We  believe  that  our  district  would  have 
trouble  in  raising  the  thousands  of  dollars 
needed  for  our  share  in  the  revolving  fund. 
The  records  show  that  we  have  been  one  of 
the  high  producing  districts  in  the  State  of 
Dlinois  on  applying  conservation  to  land. 
However,  our  records  show  that  we  have  been 
working  mostly  with  those  farmers  in  the 
problem  land  areas  of  the  county  and  to  ask 
these  farmers  to  pay  for  our  services  would 
multiply  the  financial  burden  on  those  least 
able  to  afford  it. 

Data  taken  from  the  1959  U.S.  Census  of 
Agriculture  for  Adams  County  show  that  we 
have  1.911  commercial  farms  which  are  di- 
vided according  to  gross  income  as  follows: 
Class  I:  $40,000  and  over,  39  farms,  2  per- 
cent. 

Class  II:  $20,000  to  $40,000.  165  farms,  8.6 
percent. 

Class  III:  SIO.OOO  to  $20,000.  567  farms,  29.7 
percent. 

Class  IV:  $5,000  to  $10,000,  630  farms,  33 
percent. 

Class  V:  $2,500  to  $5,000,  375  farms,  19.6 
percent. 

Class  VI:  $50  to  $2,500.  135  farms,  7.1  per- 
cent. 

FYom  these  figures  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
what  the  effect  of  the  proposed  reduction 
in  funds  would  do.  Those  in  the  low  income 
brackets  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  our  serv- 
ices and  this  is  where  the  work  is  needed 
most. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  Senate  for  January  29. 
1965.  At  this  session  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gion Development  Act  of  1965  was  brought 
up.  Are  there  not  other  areas  throughout 
the  country  that  are  also  so  impoverished? 
Why  such  a  crash  program  in  this  one  par- 
ticular area  and  not  to  others?  As  Senator 
Ellendek  stated,  "I  do  not  know  of  any  pro- 
gram that  the  Commission  could  put  in  effect 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  that  could 
not  be  done  today  under  existing  law."  In 
the  Appalachian  region  there  are  some  of 
the  oldest  soil  conservation  districts  in  the 
United  States  and  these  have  been  operat- 
ing as  in  the  other  States.  Yet  there  were 
many  farmers  so  impoverished  that  they 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  services 
offered  them.  The  same  is  true  in  every 
State  and  in  our  own  county.  Why  should 
the  farmer  who  puts  up  20  percent  receive  80 
percent  Federal  grant  for  improving  not  more 
than  50  acres?  Yet  on  the  other  hand  farm- 
ers in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  expected 
to  pay  for  our  services.  This  is  like  taking 
money  from  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in 
the  other. 

This  proposal  of  the  Budget  Bureau  would 
about  eliminate  any  watersheds  being  or- 
ganized under  Public  Law  566.  The  Hadley 
Creek.  Big  Blue,  and  the  Hambaugh-Martln 
Watersheds  In  Adams,  Pike,  and  Brown 
Counties  have  shown  what  people  working 
together  and  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  in  applying  conservation  to  the 
land  and  solving  a  water  shortage  problem. 
These  watersheds  have  upgraded  the  areas 
and  protected  the  tax  base.  They  have 
opened  up  areas  for  recreation  which  is  part 
of  the  overall  program.  At  the  present  time 
the  McKee  Creek  watershed  is  being  orga- 
nized In  Brown,  Pike  and  Adams  Counties 
and  if  this  Budget  Bureau  proposal  is  en- 
acted we  have  doubts  if  it  ever  will  become 
a  reality.  Most  of  this  watershed  is  in  a 
low  income  area,  which  Is  being  considered 
for   rural    area    development.    The    average 


income  of  these  people  is  below  $2,500  per 
year. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  oppose  the  $20 
million  dollar  revolving  fund  proposal  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  or  we  will  see  the  efforts  of 
30  years  of  soil  conservation  sabotaged  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  understanding  and 
shortsightedness  on  the  part  of  a  few  Indi- 
viduals. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lloyd  E.  Pickinbaugh, 
Chairman,  Adams  County  Soil  and 

Water  Conservation  District. 
Robert  C.  Hummel, 

Vice  Chairman. 
KiETH  Donley, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
Paul  Rabe. 
Cl.aitde  Bower. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
medicare  is  a  term  applied  to  a  com- 
pulsory payroll  tax  plan  for  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  under  social  secu- 
rity. It  is  an  old  issue.  Its  supporters 
have  introduced  it  in  one  form  or  an- 
other year  after  year,  and  they  will  not 
admit  that  its  continued  defeat  means 
that  it  lacks  general  support  in  the  coun- 
try. Many  bills  providing  some  sort  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  have  been  in- 
troduced in  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
and  there  are  indications  that  a  com- 
pulsory payroll  tax  medical  care  for  the 
elderly  plan  has  a  greater  chance  of  pass- 
age this  year  than  ever  before — in  spite 
of  the  continued  opposition  of  nearly  all 
the  experts  in  the  field.  This  could  well 
be  the  first  step  toward  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  public  hearings  last  year  on 
the  administration  medicare  bill,  which 
provides  compulsory  insurance  paid  for 
by  a  payroll  tax.  This  year,  the  com- 
mittee is  holding  closed  hearings  but  the 
same  arguments  are  being  advanced. 
These  arguments  do  not  appear  to  be 
valid.  Is  it  agreed  that  there  are  other 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 
I  am  completely  opposed  to  a  compulsory 
payroll  tax  health  insurance  scheme  tied 
into  the  Social  Security  System,  which 
could  lead  to  socialized  medicine.  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  the  enactment  of  such 
a  bill  would  be  an  error  in  judgment.  It 
would  only  provide  hospital  care  up  to  90 
days  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  yet  both 
would  pay  the  same  tax.  There  would 
be  some  additional  side  provisions  but 
these  are  very  minor. 

The  compulsory  socialized  King- 
Anderson  medicare  bill,  financed  by  a 
payroll  tax,  would  provide  hospital, 
nursing  home,  home  health  and  out- 
patient diagnostic  services  to  persons  65 
or  over  eligible  to  receive,  or  receiving, 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits.  Hospital  inpatient  services 
would  be  covered  for  60  days  in  a  bene- 
fit period,  provided  a  committee  would 


allow  you  to  go  to  the  hospital,  with  a 
deductible  of  1  day  of  care  to  be  paid 
by  the  patient.  Posthospital  nursing 
home  care  would  be  covered  for  60  days, 
and  home  health  service  visits  would  be 
provided. 

These  limited  benefits  would  be  fl. 
nanced  by  an  increase  in  the  taxes  for 
workers  and  employers  covered  by  social 
security. 

On  the  face  of  it  these  limited  bene- 
fits appear  generous — even  though  we 
are  all  aware  that  private  health  plans 
provide  much  more  for  those  with  unex- 
pected medical  expenses.  At  first  glance, 
however,  the  compulsory  plan  for  health 
insurance  under  social  security  seems  a 
good  way  to  provide  necessary  protec- 
tion for  our  elderly  citizens.  We  owe 
them  a  pleasant,  comfortable  old  age, 
and  the  fear  of  expensive  illness  is  bur- 
densome  and  casts  a  shadow  over  what 
should  be  their  golden  years. 

We  must  consider  the  implications  of 
the  compulsory  administration-spon- 
sored King-Anderson  medicare  bill.  It  is 
not  only  an  important  question  for  the  el- 
derly, but  one  that  will  affect  every  one 
of  us.  We  must  examine  the  issues  in- 
volved and  weigh  the  alternatives.  The 
costs,  both  in  monetary  and  human 
terms,  definitely  must  not  outweigh  the 
benefits.  I  have  examined  the  King- 
Anderson  compulsory  plan  and  have 
decided  that  Government-financed 
health  insurance  under  social  security 
would  not  only  be  a  mistake,  but  a 
dangerous  precedent,  and  would  provide 
only  a  partial  solution — and  no  real 
solution — for  the  health  problems  of  the 
elderly.  We  must  remember  here  that 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  proposed 
King-Anderson  medicare  bill  would 
cover  little  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
medical  bill  of  aged  people. 

Proponents  of  the  compulsory  King- 
Anderson  medicare  bill  argue  that  the 
elderly  have  higher  medical  expenses 
than  do  younger  age  groups.  Many 
more  of  them  have  chronic  illnesses. 
The  American  Medical  As.sociation  dis- 
putes this  contention.  Chronic  illness 
means  only  the  duration,  not  the  sever- 
ity of  a  condition,  and  includes  such 
common  ailments  as  partial  deafness 
and  nearsightedness. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  elderly 
individuals  and  families  in  need  of  fi- 
nancial assistance.  I  want  to  help  them. 
Some  of  them  have  never  been  covered 
by  social  security,  others  have  small  ben- 
efit payments,  high  expenses  and  no 
other  resources.  It  is  not  only  a  duty, 
but  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  see  that 
our  aged,  who  have  helped  make  Amer- 
ica prosperous,  enjoy  their  years  of  re- 
tirement. 

Assistance  to  the  elderly  is  presently 
available  in  every  State  for  those  aged 
who  are  without  adequate  financial  re- 
sources. It  includes  payment  for  medi- 
cal care.  The  Kerr-Mills  Act.  or  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  elderly,  covers  those 
over  65  who  are  not  on  old  age  assistance 
but  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  heavy 
medical  expenses.  The  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram, as  we  all  know,  is  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort in  which  the  Federal  Government 
joins  hands  with  the  States  toward  pro- 
viding medical  assistance  for  the  elderly. 
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The  theme  is  that  under  this  approach 
the  Federal  Government  cooperates 
rather  than  dominates  as  it  would  under 
the  King-Anderson  medicare  bill.  Each 
year  more  and  more  States  have  joined 
the  Kerr-Mills  plan.  The  Kerr-Mills 
plan  for  our  State  of  Nebraska  went  into 
effect  in  January  1964.  It  covers  hospi- 
tal costs,  doctors'  services,  dental  care, 
cost  of  medicines,  nursing  care  and 
health  appliances,  "the  whole  works"  as 
needed.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  Ne- 
braskans  over  65  have  the  protection 
they  need  in  case  of  unforeseen  expenses. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  compulsory  King- 
Anderson  medicare  bill  financed  by  a 
payroll  tax. 

Under  Kerr-Mills,  for  those  in  need. 
the  income  limitation  is  a  generous  one, 
and  Nebraska's  plan,  as  do  many  others, 
provides  that  when  the  individual — or 
couple — has  an  income  over  the  maxi- 
mum allowed,  help  would  be  provided 
when  medical  expenses  bilng  the  income 
below  the  maximimi. 

Private  insurance  plans  also  provide  a 
great  deal  to  eliminate  the  fear  of  catas- 
trophic expenses  due  to  illness.  Twenty 
years  ago,  even  10  years  ago,  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  a  person  over  65  to  have  any 
reasonable  health  insurance.  But  here. 
as  in  many  other  fields,  ttie  people  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress.  Today, 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  17  V2 
million  senior  citizens  have  private 
health  insurance.  This  figure  becomes 
truly  spectacular  when  we  consider  that 
in  1952  only  26  percent  of  the  aged  had 
health  insurance,  and  even  in  1962,  only 
55  percent.  It  is  certain  that  the  per- 
centage will  rise  even  more  as  the  years 
go  by.  Private  insurance  companies  have 
recognized  their  responsibilities  toward 
the  elderly.  Not  only  insurance  com- 
panies, but  many  more  companies  and 
unions  have  realized  their  obligations 
and  now  include  retirees  in  health  plans. 
Our  tradition  has  been  one  of  free  en- 
terprise. Here,  volimtajy  Insurance  is 
finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  giv- 
ing the  aged  adequate  health  insurance 
protection.  We  should  give  private  en- 
terprise, spurred  on  by  competitive  ef- 
fort, a  chance  to  finish  the  job.  Private 
Insurance  companies  are  sure  they  will 
be  successful,  as  long  as  such  programs 
as  Kerr-Mills  provide  help  to  those  aged 
who  carmot  afford  even  the  most  reason- 
ably priced  health  insurance.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  as  our  experience  with  good 
retirement  planning  grows,  our  retired 
citizens  will  be  able  to  share  more  and 
more  in  this  country's  wealth. 

We  are  a  country  of  people  who  cherish 
our  independence.  Retired  Americans, 
I  am  sure,  would  prefer  to  finance  their 
own  health  insurance  if  this  is  possible. 
The  facts  show  that  adequate  health  in- 
surance is  within  the  reach  of  more  and 
more  of  them.  If  we  do  need  a  Govern- 
ment health  insurance  plan  for  those 
who  cannot  pay  the  premiums  them- 
selves, it  seems  more  than  foolish  not  to 
utilize  the  years  of  experience  accumu- 
lated by  the  insurance  companies.  The 
supporters  of  the  compulsory  payroll  tax 
plan  of  King-Anderson  seem  unwilling 
to  investigate  any  other  solution  but 
their  own,  and  their  solution  is  time- 
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worn   and    not   suited    to   present-day 
needs;  it  just  does  not  fill  the  bill. 

Social  security  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  is  expensive.  Even  its  proponents 
admit  that  fact.  They  argue  that  the 
expense  is  justified;  but  if  medical  help 
is  necessary  and  if  the  job  can  be  done  in 
a  better  way,  then  we  should  take  action. 
The  pending  compulsory  social  security 
tax  bill,  which  provides  primarily  hospi- 
tal insurance  for  the  elderly,  would  be 
financed  by  an  ultimate  tax  rate  of  10.4 
percent  on  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  earnings  base  on  which 
the  tax  would  be  based  would  also  be  in- 
creased to  $5,600.  This  is  just  the  be- 
ginning. The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  actuarial  studies 
have  shown  that  periodic  tax  increases 
will  be  necessary  to  accommodate  the  ex- 
panded socialized  benefits  that  will  un- 
doubtedly be  programed  in  the  future. 
Not  only  tax  increases,  but  an  increase  in 
the  wage  base  would  be  required,  to  which 
these  taxes  apply  as  well.  The  burden 
will  become  increasingly  heavy,  and  will 
prevent  increases  in  benefit  levels  and 
other  improvements  of  the  general  so- 
cial security  system.  In  fact,  it  might 
wreck  the  entire  social  security  system, 
causing  it  to  crumble  under  its  own 
weight.  Benefit  increases  should  be 
made  as  the  cost  of  living  rises,  or  else 
the  elderly  will  be  forced  to  live  on  a 
constantly  shrinking  income  base.  How 
will  we  finance  these  benefit  increases 
if  the  system  is  already  weighed  down 
by  the  rising  costs  of  a  program  of  job 
tax  medical  care?  We  all  know  how  hos- 
pital costs  have  risen  in  the  past  few 
years  and  most  authorities  agree  that 
they  will  keep  on  rising  because  our  pres- 
ent health  facilities  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  social  security  system  will 
not  be  able  to  absorb  the  inevitable  in- 
crease in  costs  without  a  proportionate, 
and  high,  increase  in  taxes,  thus  wreck- 
ing the  entire  social  security  system. 

Ironically,  it  is  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  pay  high  social  security  taxes  who 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  cost.  The  very 
rich  and  the  well  to  do  only  pay  social 
security  taxes  on  a  portion  of  their  in- 
come, while  the  majority  of  workers  at 
the  low  end  of  the  income  scale  pay  the 
tax  on  all  of  their  income.  Such  a  pro- 
gram of  benefiting  the  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  Is  a  demonstration  of 
the  Robin  Hood  episode  in  reverse.  We 
must  not  put  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
these  workers  when  a  better  means  of 
helping  the  elderly  is  available. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  compulsory 
payroll  tax  King-Anderson  plan  is  a 
dangerous  one.  We.  as  a  country  and 
as  individuals,  have  always  prided  our- 
selves on  our  initiative  and  independence. 
We  have  believed  that  we  know  what  is 
best  for  ourselves,  and  through  a  process 
of  trial  and  error  we  have  found  success 
and  fulfillment. 

Today,  we  are  watching  the  Federal 
Irovernment  absorb  more  and  more  of  the 
functions  which  used  to  be  performed  by 
the  State,  the  local  community,  or  the 
family.  We  see  the  Federal  Government 
exercising  more  and  more  control  over 
our  lives.  It  is  commonsense  that  the 
farther  away  and  the  bigger  the  Govern- 
ment becomes,  the  more  impersonal  will 


become  its  actions.  It  is  harder  to  pro- 
test administrative  rulings  when  the  oflB- 
cial  in  charge  no  longer  lives  down  the 
street,  or  in  the  next  town,  or  knows 
someone  you  know.  Washington  is  very 
far  away  from  most  of  us,  and  no  matter 
how  well-meaning  a  bureaucrat  is,  he 
cannot  understand  all  of  our  problems. 

The  King-Anderson  compulsory  pay- 
roll tax  plan  will  increase  the  Federal 
Government's  functions.  The  system 
will  not  be  administered  on  the  State 
level,  where  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
citizens  of  that  State  would  be  carefully 
taken  into  consideration.  Your  doctor 
will  no  longer  be  in  charge  of  your  Ul- 
ness. 

This  legislation  could  eventually  lead 
us  to  socialized  medicine.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  It  takes  no  more  than 
a  quick  glance  at  a  history  book,  and  a 
little  commonsense,  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion. The  proposed  King-Anderson 
compulsory  payroll  tax  plan  provides 
very  limited  hospital  benefits  for  those  65 
or  over.  There  is  no  special  justification 
for  that  cutoff  age.  Many  supporters  of 
socialized  medicine  candidly  admit  that 
their  goal  is  universal  medical  care — 
under  control — socialized  medicine. 

Historically,  this  is  a  nose-under-the- 
tent  proposition.  Such  Government 
programs  gradually  cover  more  people, 
until  finally  the  whole  population  must 
belong  to  a  compulsory  Government  in- 
surance plan.  At  that  point  medicine 
will  become  a  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  that  that  day  will  never 
come.  But  compulsory  hospital  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  will  bring  it  closer,  too 
close  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  Amer- 
ica's free  enterprise  system — in  the  tradi- 
tional doctor -patient  relationship  which 
now  provides  us  with  the  best  medical 
care  in  the  world.  We  do  have  the  best 
medical  care  in  the  world — let's  not  de- 
stroy our  proud  record  in  this  area. 

The  compulsory  King-Anderson  pay- 
roll tax  plan  seems  like  the  easy  solution, 
but  it  is  not  the  right  solution.  We  have 
seen,  in  our  own  State  of  Nebraska,  that 
there  are  better  ways  of  giving  our  senior 
citizens  the  help  they  need.  Nebraska 
has  a  total  of  174,000  citizens  over  65 
years  of  age.  Approximately  7  percent  of 
them  received  help  under  the  old-age  as- 
sistance plan.  Others  are  helped  through 
the  Kerr-Mills  program  now  in  opera- 
tion. The  Nebraska  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Aging  estimates  that  by  July  1, 
1965,  73.5  percent  of  the  elderly  in  our 
State  will  have  private  hospitalization 
coverage.  At  the  present  time,  two  pri- 
vate insurance  plans  alone  cover  more 
than  50,000  of  our  aged.  By  1970,  it  is 
estimated  that  over  90  percent  of  those 
over  65  will  be  covered  by  private  insur- 
ance plans.  Will  Government  health  in- 
surance be  needed  then?  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  compulsory 
King -Anderson  pas^oll  tax  plan  to 
Nebraska  taxpayers  would  be  approxi- 
mately $75  each  year  for  each  person 
over  65.  The  voluntary  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram costs  only  $21  for  each  senior  citi- 
zens per  year  and  the  benefits  are  far 
more  generous.  This  is  because  Kerr- 
Mills  is  designed  simply  for  those  who 
need  it — not  for  everyone  regardless  of 
their  income  or  resources. 
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There  have  been  two  other  measures 
introduced  in  this  Congress  in  an  at- 
tempt to  msuke  benefits  to  elderly  citizens 
more  liberal  in  comparison  to  cost  than 
those  offered  under  the  King-Anderson 
medicare  proposal. 

One  alternative  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  Congressman 
John  Byrnes.  It  is  modeled  after  the 
high  option  plan  offered  Government  em- 
ployees, modified  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  aged.  It  would  have  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  payments,  with  those  least 
able  to  pay  actually  paying  nothing. 
Average  payments  would  be  $6  a  month 
with  the  remainder  underwritten  by  Fed- 


eral general  revenue  funds.  The  Byrnes 
bill,  unlike  the  administration's  bill,  is 
based  on  an  "ability  to  pay"  concept. 

I  think  the  best  answer  to  the  problem 
of  providing  medical  care  to  people  over 
65  who  need  help  in  paying  their  hospi- 
tal and  physicians'  bills  is  the  eldercare 
bill,  which  was  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Congressman  Sydney 
Herlong,  Jr.,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Tom  Curtis. 

The  eldercare  plan,  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, would  be  State-administered  as  in 
the  current  Kerr-Mills  program,  financed 
by  Federal-State  matching  funds,  and 


utilize  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  and 
health  insurance  companies  as  inter- 
mediaries.  The  States  would  finance  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  health  insurance 
policies  for  the  elderly  depending  on  their 
income,  and  those  with  high  incomes 
could  purchase  the  policies.  State  gov. 
ernments  would  be  authorized  to  offer 
the  aged  a  wide  spectnun  of  benefits,  In- 
cluding physicians'  care,  surgical,  and 
drug  costs,  diagnostic  services,  and  X-ray 
and  laboratory  fees. 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  benefits  under 
the  administration's  medicare  plan,  the 
Byrnes  plan,  and  the  eldercare  plan: 
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Pays  all  charges  for  room  and  board  or 
nursing  home  up  to  $1,000,  without  a  de- 
ductible, and  80  percent  of  all  other  charges, 
subject  to  a  deductible  of  $25  and  a  lifetime 
maximum  of  $40,000.^ 

Pays  80  percent  of  all  charges. 


Pays  80  percent  of  all  charges. 

Pays  80  percent  of  all  charges. 
Pays  80  percent  of  all  charges. 

Pays  80  percent  of  all  charges. 

Pajre  80  percent  of  all  charges. 

Pays  80  percent  of  all  charges. 

Pays  80  percent  of  all  charges  for  diagnosis, 
treatment,  minor  surgery,  X-ray,  fluoroscopic, 
or  electrocardiogram  (EKG)  examination  and 
laboratory  tests. 


Bekefits  Under  ItiAJOR  Medicare  Bills  Betore  89th  Congress 

CTJRTI3-HEKLONG    Si    H.\LL    "ELDERCARE"    BILLS 
(IDENTICAL) 

Hospital  benefits 
Room  and  board,  ancillary  services 
Benefits  could  Include  comprehensive  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  services. 


ADMINISTRATION   BILL 


Pays  all  fees  up  to  80  percent  for  rental  of 
Iron  limg,  oxygen  tent,  hospital  bed,  wheel- 
chair, etc. 

Pays  80  percent  of  all  charges. 
Pays  80  percent  of  all  dhaigtB. 

Pays  50  percent  of  all  charges  subject  to 
a  maximum  payment  of  $250. 

Pa3rs  80  percent  of  all  charges. 


'  An  Insured  Individual  must  pay  the  first 
$50  of  allowable  expenses  (exclusive  of  the 
first  $1,000  of  hospital  and  room  and  board 
expenses)  in  any  year.  Only  $25  of  this  de- 
ductible may  be  charged  against  allowable 
hospital  expenses. 


Hospital  outpatient  diagnostic  services 
No  such  limitation  as  required  In  adminis- 
tration bill. 

Surgeons'    fees,    doctors'    visits,    specialists' 
fees,  et  cetera 
Extent  of  coverage  would  depend  upon  the 
tyi>e  of  contract  between  the  States  and  pri- 
vate insurance  carriers,  but  in  most  instances 
the  coverage  would  be  complete. 
Private  nursing  care 
Same  provision  as  above. 

Drugs  and  incidentals 
Same  provision  as  above. 


Mental  health  services 
Same  provision  as  above. 

Nonhospital  benefits 
Physicians'  services 
Same  provision  as  above. 

Prescribed  drugs 
Same  provision  as  above. 

Services  in  physicians'  oflBces 
Same  provision  as  above. 


Similarly,  these  bills  would  pay  for  rental 
of  medical  equipment,  physical  therapy,  pros- 
thetic devices,  mental  health  services,  and 
home  health  services  to  the  extent  called  for 
In  the  contract  between  the  State  and  the 
insTirance  firms.  In  most  Instances,  cover- 
age would  be  comprehensive. 

Rental  of  medical  equipment 

See  above. 
Physical  therapy  (under  medical  direction) 

See  above. 


Prosthetic  devices 
See  above. 

Mental  health  services 
See  ^.bove. 

Home  health  services 
See  above. 


Pays  "reasonable  costs"  for  60  days  of  hos- 
pital care  and  60  days  of  nursing  home  cart 
following  hospitalization,  subject  to  a  de- 
ductible  of  1  day  ($40)  of  hospital  care. 


Pays  "reasonable 
each  30  days. 


Nothing. 


costs"  In  excess  of  $20 


Nothing. 

Pays  "reasonable  costs"  of  drugs  supplied 
by  hospital  or  nursing  home  during  60-diy 
confinement  periods. 


Nothing. 

Nothing. 
Nothing. 
Nothing. 


Nothing. 

Nothing. 
Nothing. 

Nothing. 


Pays  for  240  home  health  (visiting  nurse) 
visits. 


BYRNES'   BUI 


The  Byrnes  program  woxUd  be  financed  to 
the  extent  of  $2  billion  from  general  Federal 
revenues.  An  additional  $1  billion  would  be 
contributed  by  participantB  in  the  program 
at  an  average  cost  to  each  of  about  $6  per 
month    Participation  would  be  voluntary. 
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Hospital  benefits 
How  financed 
Program  would  be  financed  by  Federal 
general  funds  matched  by  State  funds,  with 
the  Federal  payment  ranging  between  52.5 
percent  and  84  percent.  Persons  over  65 
would  buy  a  wide  range  of  health  services 
through  private  insurance  firms.  They 
would  pay  all,  part,  or  none  of  the  premium 
costs,  depending  upon  income  as  determined 
by  the  State  plan.  The  cost  of  the  program 
would  depend  upon  States'  utilization,  but 
far  less  than  the  administration's  plan,  even 
if  fully  used.    Program  is  voluntary. 
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The  administration's  program  would  cost 
an  estimated  $2  billion  for  the  first  year  to 
be  financed  by  an  increase  in  the  social  se- 
curity tax.  Thus,  the  program  would  be 
compulsory.  If  new  benefits  were  added,  as 
they  unquestionably  will  be  by  future  Con- 
gresses, the  social  secxirity  tax  would  be  still 
further  increased. 


We  in  Nebraska  cherish  our  independ- 
ence, regardless  of  our  age.  Health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  under  the  com- 
pulsory social  security  payroll  tax  plan 
will  undermine  that  independence  which 
is  the  foundation  of  this,  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth.  I  trust  my  doctor — 
he  believes  as  I  do.  I  will  support  the 
eldercare  program  in  the  field  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged  so  that  all  who  need 
medical  care  will  get  it  without  wrecking 
the  excellent  medical  care  all  of  us  now 
receive— it  is  the  best  In  the  world  so 
let  us  keep  it  that  way. 


THE  INCREDIBLE  PARALLEL 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Younger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objectiwi. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Lucile  Hosmer,  legislative  chairman  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women,  delivered  a  talk  recently  entitled 
"The  Incredible  Parallel"  comparing  the 
legislation  passed  in  the  legislative  halls 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  contributed 
to  the  fall  of  that  civilization,  with  the 
present  legislation  being  passed  by  Con- 
gress. The  comparison  which  Mrs.  Hos- 
mer makes  is  quite  startling  and  is 
worthy  of  close  study. 
The  speech  follows : 

The  Incredible  Parallel 
(By  Lucile  Hosmer,  legislation  chairman.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women) 
Today,  we  are  being  bombarded  on  all  sides 
with  words  which  have  lost  much  of  their 
true  meaning:  such  words  as  "progressive," 
"reactionary,"  "liberal,"  "conservative,"  and 
many  others,  have  been  deliberately  twisted 
and  sometimes  distorted  to  confuse  and  be- 
muEe  the  people  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
The  New  Deal  and  the  Pair  Deal  and  now 
the  Eo-called  Great  Society  have  all  claimed 
to  be  so  very  progressive  (which  does  mean 
to  go  ahead) .  At  the  same  time  It  Is  charged 
that  the  fundamental,  basic  principles  upon 
which  our  great  Republic  was  established 
are  a  return  to  the  horse  and  buggy  days  and 
therefore  are  reactionary  or  go  back  philos- 
ophy. 

Is  this  really  true?  Or,  are  we  being  led 
down  the  very  same  path  which  caused  the 
complete  dissolution  of  the  great  Roman  Re- 
public after  it  had  arrived  at  its  very  peak 
of  power  and  grandeur?  The  methods  the 
Socialists  have  used  over  the  past  30  years 
We  not  the  methods  of  tlje  horse  and  buggy 


days  of  Just  100  or  200  years  ago;  they  are 
the  methods  used  more  than  2,000  years  ago— 
methods  which  culminated  in  the  destruc- 
tion and  decay  from  within  of  the  most  pow- 
erful republic  in  the  world  at  that  time,  the 
Republic  of  Rome. 

We  must  remember  that  the  concept  upon 
which  our  American  Constitutional  Republic 
was  established  was  a  new  and  revolutionary 
concept  of  government.  It  was  one  which 
had  never  been  tried  before.  This  concept 
was  that  the  government  was  within  the  In- 
dividual and  that  the  State  was  the  servant  of 
the  individual  •  •  •  not  the  individual  the 
servant  of  the  State;  that  "government  was 
fashioned  for  his  (man's)  use,"  to  protect 
his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property.  As  It 
was  stated  In  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: "Man  has  inalienable  rights,  given  to 
him  by  his  Creator  •  *  »  and  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men."  That,  "government  shall  be  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

These  basic  principles,  as  enunciated  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  for- 
malized in  our  Constitution,  place  man  and 
man's  value  above  the  state  (government) . 
This  was  a  new  Idea,  particularly  to  those  In 
Europe  who  knew  and  understood  only  that 
concept  of  government  of  "the  divine  right 
of  kings"  and  the  "divine  right  of  the  state." 
Man's  only  value  under  their  concept  was 
what  he  contributed  to  the  state  or  the 
king,  either  physically  or  Intellectually.  But 
today,  those  who  wish  to  maintain  this 
American  concept  of  man's  Inherent  value 
for  which  oiir  Founding  Fathers  fought  and 
died  are  called  reactionary. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  so-called 
progressive  philosophy  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury of  the  New  Deals,  Fair  Deals,  and  now 
the  Great  Society.  What  has  It  meant? 
What  does  It  mean  for  the  future  of  our 
American  constitutional  Republic?  Big  cen- 
tralized Federal  Government,  increasing  Fed- 
eral power,  bureaus,  agencies,  more  and 
more  Federal  employees.  We  are  told  by 
these  Federal  agencies  that  "there  is  nothing 
that  is  being  done  at  the  local  level  that 
cannot  be  done  better  by  a  bureaucrat  in 
Washington,  3,000  miles  away."  They  will 
take  care  of  everything  for  us;  we  should  be 
happy  because  their  philosophy  and  their 
concept  of  government  is  new  and  progres- 
sive. 

Now,  let  us  in  turn  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  the  great  Roman  Republic  of  more  than 
2.000  years  ago.  Gibbon  records:  "The 
spending  for  nonproductive  works  for  the 
bureaucracy  led  to  excessive  taxation.  In- 
flation, and  the  ruin  of  the  essential  middle 
class  and  Its  leaders."  It  destroyed  what  he 
called  "the  general  staff  of  civilization." 

In  the  ancient  empires  and  civilizations 
are  found  agencies  and  legislation  similar 
to  the  Price  and  Wage  Control;  Farm  Credit 
Administration;  Food  Relief;  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation;  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration;  Farm  Debt  Conciliatory 
Committee;  and  many  others  of  the  many 
famoiis  alphabet  agencies  which  have  been 


sold,  over  the  years,  to  the  people  of  America 
as  something  new  and  progressive.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  of  these  existed  in  almost  identical 
forms  more  than  2,000  years  ago  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Internal  destruction  of  the 
great  Roman  Republic. 

We  should  ask  ourselves.  What  happened 
to  that  great  civilization  of  Rome  which  con- 
quered all  of  Europe  and  left  its  mark  which 
is  still  visible  today?  The  original  pavement 
of  her  great  highways  can  be  seen  by  any 
tourist  all  up  and  down  Europe.  The  great 
Roman  wall  remains  standing  In  many  parts 
of  London.  More  than  70  miles  of  the 
Roman  wall,  built  for  defense  In  Britain,  Is 
still  standing.  Mosaic  floors,  comfortable 
Roman  townhouses  with  heating  systems  of 
warm  air  which  flowed  through  tile  walls  and 
floors — ^remains  of  these  can  be  seen  in  Italy, 
in  France,  even  In  parts  of  Asia.  Remnants 
of  great  palaces,  stadiums,  as  well  as  their 
famous  systems  of  aqueducts,  can  be  found. 
The  engineering  marvels  of  the  Romans  dur- 
ing the  height  of  their  glory  can  be  seen 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  of  Europe  to 
the  other.  In  Rome,  itself,  can  be  found 
much  of  the  rema^  of  the  amazing  perfec- 
tion which  this  civilization  achieved. 

Why  should  this  marvelous,  this  wonder- 
ful, this  remarkable  civilization  with  all  of 
its  genius  and  grandeur  have  gone  down 
completely  to  destruction  and  dissolution? 
Its  external  appearance  was  Identical  to  ours, 
today:  great  skill,  amazing  Intelligence,  un- 
usual and  fascinating  design  and  engineer- 
ing genius.  What  was  the  internal  structure 
of  this  society  which  caused  It  to  decay  and 
collapse? 

One  factor  cited  by  Gibbon  was  the  deadly 
efficiency  of  the  Roman  civil  service  which 
gradually  spread  throughout  the  Roman 
world  so  that  it,  in  time,  eliminated  all  local 
governments  and  destroyed  all  sense  of  social 
responsibility  of  the  natural  local  leaders. 
Isn't  that  happening  here,  today,  with  our 
bureaucracies  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taking  over  the  responsibilities  of  the 
local  and  State  governments? 

In  Rome,  the  slaves  were  vn^tched.  The 
submerged  freemen  of  the  lower  classes 
barely  existed  through  public  and  private 
relief.  They  were  kept  entertained  by  the 
brutal  gladiatorial  contests,  by  free  bread 
and  circuses  provided  for  them  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense. 

The  men  In  power  were  so  corrupt  that 
real  estate  values  were  sky  high.  Apartment 
houses  were  built  so  badly  suid  with  such 
disregard  for  safety  that  many  collapsed. 
The  senate  imposed  a  limit  of  seven  stories 
on  these  buildings;  later  this  was  reduced 
to  one  story  because  of  further  disasters. 

When  the  Roman  Republic  was  at  its 
height  of  power  and  glory.  It  was  famous  for 
the  self-reliance  and  rugged  Individualism 
of  its  freemen.  But  as  the  paternalism  of 
Rome  grew,  it  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  became  a  nation  of  pec^le  dependent 
entirely  on  the  "state"  to  solve  all  their 
problems  for  them.  As  Gilbert  Mtirray,  a 
student  of  Roman  history,  wrote  concerning 
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the  pessimism  of  that  time:  "A  loss  of  self- 
confidence;  of  hope  In  this  life  and  faith  In 
normal  effort;  and  indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state  •  •  •  a  failure  of  nerve."  This, 
too.  appears  to  be  present  today,  and  It  la 
one  of  the  causes  of  great  concern  In  our 

coimtry. 

During  the  settling  period,  most  of  the 
Romans  were  simple  farmers.  They  had 
tremendous  energy  which  was  under  great 
control.  In  other  words,  they  were  self- 
reliant,  self -disciplined,  and  self-governed. 
They  were  courageous  and  determined. 
These  self-same  ingredients  were  found  in 
the  Founding  Father  generation  of  oxxr 
American  constitutional  Republic.  They 
had  self-reliance,  self-government,  Industry, 
perseverance,  and  great  independence.  They 
expressed  as  ovir  Republic  grew  hardheaded 
practicality,  amazing  organizing  ability,  and 
a  deep  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and 

Justice. 

The  fanners  of  both  these  periods  though 


and    progressive    their    ideas    and    bureaus 
were. 

The  politicians  of  Rome,  like  those  of  to- 
day, found  that  there  were  important  groups 
of  voters  to  whom  they  needed  to  appeal  if 
they  wanted  to  retain  their  power. 

First.  There  were  the  small  farmers  who 
wanted  support  from  the  state  because  they 
were  not  capable  of  running  their  own  farms 
without  help.  These  farmers  also  wanted 
more  of  the  land  which  was  considered  pub- 
lic domain,  in  order  to  expand  their  own 
holdings  or  the  holdings  of  their  children. 

Second.  There  were  the  unemployed  whose 
conditions  were  deplorable  and  whose  votes 
could  be  bought  with  the  "free  bread  and 
circuses." 

Third.  There  were  the  shopkeepers  and 
businessmen.  And,  finally,  of  covu-se,  the 
ones  on  whom  they  depended  the  most:  the 
bankers,  the  contractors,  and  the  big  busi- 
nessmen. 

Conseqi^ntly,  the  politicians  of  Rome  tall- 


seo^at^  by  nearly  2,000  years  would  have      ored  a  program  which  would  appeal  to  all  of 
a^S^th^C?cero  when  he  said:  -True  law      these  groups.    They  developed  a  program  for 


Is  right  reason,  consonant  with  nature, 
worldwide  in  scope,  imchanglng  and  ever- 
lasting •  •  •  We  may  not  oppose  or  alter 
that  law.  We  cannot  abolish  it.  We  can- 
not be  freed  from  its  obligations  by  any 
legislature  and  we  need  not  look  outside  our- 
selves for  an  expounder  of  it.  He,  who  diso- 
beys it,  denies  himself  and  his  own  nature." 
This  statement  of  philosophy  is  almost  paral- 
leled by  John  Locke,  the  philosopher  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

However,  as  all  of  Rome  became  more  and 
more  prosperous,  the  new  rich,  the  entre- 
preneurs, the  money  lenders,  became  inter- 
ested in  holding  high  elective  offices  in  gov- 
ernment so  that  it  could  be  used  as  an  in- 
strtunent  of  private  gain.  Unscrupuloiis 
men  now  had  the  money  to  buy  elections 
from  the  masses  of  the  unemployed  through 
state  controlled  programs.  Llvy,  one  of  the 
great  Roman  poets  of  the  time,  wrote:  "We 
can  bear  neither  our  diseases  nor  their  reme- 
dies since  luxury  has  brought  avarice  and 
self-indulgence." 

The  Roman  Republic  had  s^u■vived  for  400 
years  but  it  was  finally  destroyed,  according 
to  Gibbon,  by  abundance,  the  growth  of 
selfishness,  indifference  aind  apathy,  lack  of 
morality,  the  refusal  to  accept  individual 
responsibility,  and  self-government. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  Invasion  by  the 
Gauls,  two  senators  proposed  measures 
which  resemble  the  legislation  given  to  us 
as  "new  and  progressive"  under  the  New 
Deal,  Fair  Deal,  and  the  present  regime  in 
Washington : 

1.  A  moratorium  on  debts. 

2.  Interest  already  paid  could  be  deducted 
from  the  principal  of  a  debt  and  the  balance 
made  payable  over  a  period  of  years. 

3.  The  Small  Holdings  Act  under  which  no 
single  individual  could  hold  more  than  300 
acres  of  public  domain.  (Lucinlus,  a  sena- 
tor who  sponsored  most  of  this  legislation, 
was  fined  for  violating  his  own  law  by  carry- 
ing an  extra  300  acres  in  the  name  of  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  family.) 

4.  Under  a  Farm  Labor  Act,  vmemployment 
was  helped  by  the  state  requiring  fanners 
to  employ  a  proportion  of  the  unemployed  on 
their  farms. 

How  familiar  this  must  sound  to  all  of 
you  who  have  been  listening  to  the  news  or 
reading  the  papers.  Doesn't  it  soimd  similar 
to  the  elimination  of  the  bracero  program 
and  the  suggestions  of  Secretary  Wlrtz  of 
the  Labor  Department? 

The  Romans  also  had  the  federal  land 
bank.  It  worked  with  a  state-appointed 
group  known  as  the  farm  debt  conciliation 
committee.  We  had  the  same  under  the 
New  Deal  in  the  thirties,  using  the  same 
name  for  the  committees  and  the  exact 
methods  which  had  been  used  in  Rome  near- 
ly 2,000  years  before.  But,  all  the  time  the 
New  Deal  was  telling  the  people  how  new 


the  allotment  of  land  for  the  farmer  and 
help  from  the  state.  For  the  poor,  they 
provided  for  the  sale  of  wheat  below  the 
market  prices.  (I  wonder  if  they  used  food 
relief  stamps.)  For  the  small  businessman 
who  wanted  larger  opportunities,  grants  for 
bxisiness  were  given  in  other  territories  which 
had  been  conquered.  For  the  big  business- 
man and  the  contractors,  and  the  bankers, 
government  contracts  and  loans  were  pro- 
vided. Great  warehouses,  government  build- 
ings, waterways  and  roads  were  given  to  the 
faithful  who  supported  those  in  power.  At 
the  same  time  their  Importance  was  recog- 
nized by  giving  them  high  government  posi- 
tions such  as  Judgeships,  placing  them  where 
they  could  pass  Judgment  on  those  who  op- 
posed government  schemes  and  contracts. 

The  building  of  the  roads,  government 
buildings  and  warehouses  was  handled  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  the  WPA  projects 
of  the  thirties  {and  as  those  programs  be- 
ing contemplated  today  imder  the  antlpov- 
erty  programs).  All  was  designed  to  relieve 
unemplo3rment  at  government  expense:  to 
stimulate  business  on  a  false  and  unsound 
basis,  and  at  the  seime  time,  to  refiect  credit 
upon  those  in  power  and  make  it  appear  as 
If  they  were  truly  interested  in  helping  the 
people  Instead  of  perpetuating  themselves 
in  office.  We  should  remember  that  after 
nearly  12  years  of  these  tactics  by  the  New 
Deal,  luiemployment  was  Jxist  as  high,  busi- 
ness was  Just  as  bad,  and  the  only  way  out 
was  war. 

As  has  occurred  before  and  since :  soon  the 
poor  demanded  free  grain  and  wheat.  They 
wanted  to  make  no  effort  on  their  part  to 
work  or  earn  their  own.  When  Julius  Caesar 
came  into  power  he  found  more  than  320,000 
on  the  grain  relief  (similar  to  ovur  relief  rolls 
of  today).  He  had  plans  for  taking  care  of 
part  of  the  unemployed  by  a  resettling  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  dictator  he  no  longer  needed  to  pla- 
cate the  various  segments  of  society  to  re- 
main in  power.  He  brought  pressure  on 
those  who  did  not  want  to  move  by  cutting 
the  relief  rolls  In  half,  and  sent  80.000  over- 
seas to  form  new  colonies.  (An  interesting 
point  to  remember  is  that  there  were  an- 
other 80.000  for  whom  no  provision  was  made 
and  yet  there  are  no  records  in  the  histories 
concerning  that  period  which  Indicate  that 
any  of  them  starved  to  death.  Could  it  be 
that  it  showed  that  there  were  many  thou- 
sands taking  relief  that  were  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  themselves  if  they 
couldn't  get  it?) 

But.  during  the  last  days  of  the  Republic, 
food  relief  rolls  were  maintained  and  con- 
tinually expanded.  This  should  make  us 
pause  and  consider  the  menacing  possibili- 
ties which  confront  our  Republic  in  the  days 
ahead  as  we  continue  to  ignore  our  laws  and 
principles,  as  we  knuckle  under  to  the  vari- 


ous pressure  groups  in  order  that  the 
bureaucrats  and  agencies  can  continue  their 
self-perpetuating  programs. 

Today,  we  have  one  out  of  every  six  Amer- 
icans working  for  the  Government,  which 
can  produce  nothing.  How  long  can  the 
American  taxpayers  support  a  nonproduc- 
Ing  Government  octopus? 

The  tax  collectors  throughout  the  Roman 
Republic  were  given  protection  from  the 
legally  constituted  bodies.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  wield  great  power  and  make  great 
profits  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
Roman  taxpayer.  When  the  checks  and 
balances  of  the  Roman  Republic  began  to 
Interfere  with  the  stupendous  profits  of  the 
"self-chosen  few."  they  instituted  demands 
for  changes  in  the  form  of  goverrmient.  As 
the  basis  of  reform  they  promoted  the  model 
of  the  Greek  democracies — by  popular  vote. 
They  were  sure  that  they  could  appeal  to 
the  greed  and  selfishness  of  the  various 
groups  who  wanted  something  only  for 
themselves.  They  knew  that  by  the  popular 
vote  they  could  destroy  the  limitations 
placed  on  their  power  and  that  then  they 
could  continue  to  run  the  goveriunent  for 
their  own  benefit. 

From  this  period  on  the  Roman  Republic 
began  slowly  to  lose  its  form  and  its  strength. 
By  repudiating  the  checks  and  balances  and 
the  limitations  of  government  power.  It  soon 
became  dominated  by  votes  of  the  pressure 
groups.  The  parallel  is,  of  course,  that  the 
democracy  pattern  soon  substituted  the 
whims  and  demands  of  the  people  for  the 
sound  basic  principles  and  laws  which  pro- 
tected everyone. 

The  consequences  soon  became  evident  in 
a  continuous  succession  of  crises  within  the 
government,  both  in  its  internal  as  well  as 
its  external  affairs  and  policies.  No  contin- 
uous or  definite  policy  could  exist  when 
there  was  no  basic  law  or  principle  from 
which  to  operate.  No  continuity  could  ex- 
ist because  policies  would  have  to  be  changed 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  pressure  groups 
who  could  threaten  to  vote  out  the  leaders. 
And.  there  were  those  groups  who  would 
resort  to  violence  and  murder  if  they  did 
not  get  their  way.  They  did  this  on  three 
different  occasions:  against  Tiberius  and  the 
brothers  Gracchi. 

Gibbon,  as  well  as  other  historians  of  that 
period,  reports  that  most  of  the  reforms, 
supposedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  were, 
in  fact,  a  manipulation  which  would  ensiire 
the  ability  of  some  Roman  politician  to  stay 
in  office  and  grow  rich  from  the  benefits 
which  were  included  in  the  handling  of  that 
office. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  in  those 
days  of  ancient  Rome  as  well  as  today  that 
these  men  could  not  have  remained  in  office 
unless  the  "people,"  the  voters,  were  willing 
to  go  along,  willing  to  accept  the  free  hand- 
outs and  thinly  disguised  bribes  which  were 
offered  to  them.  In  general  the  people  had 
become  apathetic  and  indifferent  to  poli- 
tics so  long  as  they  got  their  share. 

As  Cicero  said  about  them:  "They  demand 
nothing  and  they  desire  nothing."  Then  as 
now,  apathy  is  fatal  to  self-government.  In 
less  than  a  century  after  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic had  passed  into  the  oblivion  of  an  em- 
pire, the  people  had  lost  all  of  their  taste 
for  individual  responsibility  and  self-govern- 
ment and  Independence.  When  one  of  the 
emperor-dictators  died,  the  question  of  re- 
viving the  Republic  was  debated.  But  the 
people  wanted  none  of  It,  they  preferred  an 
extravagant,  tyrannical  ruler  who  would  con- 
tinue to  direct  their  lives  and  furnish  them 
with  "free  bread  and  circuses"  without  any 
effort  on  their  part. 

A  speaker,  recently,  told  this  story  to  &n 
audience.  There  was  a  stranger  who  came  to 
a  small  town  In  the  mountains  of  Tennes- 
see. He  had  a  broken-down  old  wagon, 
a  hammer,  a  saw,  a  load  of  wood  for  1^""°: 
ing  a  corral,  and  a  supply  of  com.    He  wantea 
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directions  to  the  forest,  where  a  band  of  wild 
hogs  holed  up.  The  townspeople  laughed 
at  him.  They  told  him  he  would  be  torn 
to  pieces  If  he  tried  to  capture  them.  But, 
they  gave  him  the  directions  and  he  went 
on  his  way.  Whenever  the  townspeople 
thought  of  him  in  the  next  few  weeks,  they 
would  laugh.  Soon,  they  had  forgotten  him 
completely. 

One  day,  weeks  later,  he  came  back.  He 
asked  them  for  help  to  hrinf  the  hogs  In 
for  market.  The  people  were  amnzed. 
There  wasn't  a  scratch  on  him.  The  whole 
town  went  with  him.  The  hogs  were  all  In 
the  corral  he  had  built,  and  there  wasn't 
a  scratch  on  any  of  the  hogs  either.  They 
wanted  to  know  how  he  had  done  it. 

He  told  them :  "The  first  day  after  I  came 
here.  I  threw  out  an  ear  of  corn.  The 
hogs  sniffed  It  suspiciously,  then  turned 
their  backs  on  It  and  continued  to  root  in 
the  forest  for  their  food.  I  continued  to 
throw  out  an  ear  of  corn,  each  day  at  the 
same  time.  Finally  one  o!f  the  younger  ones 
took  an  ear  of  corn  and  ate  it.  Soon,  some 
of  the  others  started  to  come  and  take  the 
ears  of  corns;  then  the  whole  band  was  eat- 
ing the  com  that  I  put  out  for  them,  and 
they  no  longer  bothered  to  root  for  their 
own  food  in  the  forest.  In  the  meantime. 
I  had  been  building  my  corral  with  a  trap 
door  in  it  where  they  cotUd  get  in  but  not 
out.  When  the  hogs  no  longer  rooted  for 
their  own  food,  I  put  the  ears  of  corn  on  the 
Inside  of  the  corral  so  that  they  had  to  go 
through  the  trap  dcor  Into  the  corral  In  or- 
der to  get  the  corn.  Oh,  they  squealed  and 
they  grunted  and  they  complained ,  but  fi- 
nally, they  went  through  the  trap  door  Into 
the  corral  to  get  the  com." 

He  concluded  his  story  by  saying:  "I  can 
trap  any  animal  In  the  world,  without  a 
fight,  If  I  can  get  him  to  depend  on  me  for 
his  food." 

Another  Interesting  parallel  Is  the  In- 
flationary spiral  and  the  debasing  of  the 
currency.  According  to  Elgin  Groseclose, 
former  financial  editor  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine, in  his  book,  entitled,  "Money  and 
Man,"  published  In  1961 : 

"The  Roman  administration  which  could 
fling  a  highway  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  Bosphorus,  and  erect  the  Colosseum 
and  formulate  the  principles  of  law  assem- 
bled In  the  "Corpus  Jurle,"  could  neverthe- 
less stoop  to  plugging  the  silver  denarii  with 
Iron  and  washing  copper  with  gilt  and  palm- 
ing off  on  its  citizens  the  most  thinly  dis- 
guised counterfeits  of  honest  coin  •  •  • .  It 
was  this  vicious  practice  which  worked  such 
havoc  in  the  Empire  and  multiplied  the 
misery  and  blight  and  confusion  of  the 
period.  The  depreciation  of  the  coinage 
robbed  large  classes  of  the  industrious  citi- 
zens of  a  great  part  of  the  wealth;  reduced 
the  value  of  property;  produced  confusion 
in  their  legal  contracts  and  anarchy  In  prices 
in  the  public  markets." 

He  comments,  also  that:  "A  pathetic  com- 
mentary on  the  times  is  the  large  quantity 
of  Roman  money  that  Vent  into  hoarding 

*  •  *.  In  these  patina  ehcrtisted  pieces  one 
reads  the  frantic  uncertainty  of  the  age  •  •  • 
frightened  men  clutching  at  bits  of  copper 
as  the  sole  reality  in  a  crumbling  world." 

In  discussing  current  money  problems,  he 
states:  "Until  Goveriunent  administrators 
can  so  Identify  the  Interests  of  Government 
with  those  of  the  people  and  refrain  from 
defrauding  the  masses  through  the  device 
of  cvirrency  depreciation  for  the  sake  of 
remaining  in  office,  the  wiser  ones  will  prefer 
to  keep  as  much  of  their  wealth  in  the  most 
stable  and  marketable  forms  possible,  forms 
which    only    the    precious    metals    provide 

*  •  *.  The  threat  of  war  continues  and 
with  it  the  uncertainties  of  political  turmoil : 
and  for  the  populations  of  the  world  who 
Iwve  seen  the  recurrent  tides  of  war  and 
tlie  hxunan  flotsam  of  homeless  refugees,  a 
•tock  of  the  precious  metal,  however  small. 


is  a  shield,  however  feeble  against  the  shocks 
of  fortune." 

He  sees  the  same  disaster  of  the  early 
thirties  repeating  itself  with  our  overextended 
credit,  our  inflationary  spiral  and  our  con- 
tinuing debasement  of  our  currency.  And 
if  we  bothered  to  look  and  learn  from  the 
"Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
we  might,  still,  even  now,  save  ourselves. 
But  the  bureaucrats  tell  vis  that  deficit 
spending  Is  the  way  to  prosperity,  because 
we  owe  It  to  ourselves:  and  we  can  always 
print  some  greenbacks. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  is  call- 
ing for  the  people  to  turn  in  their  silver 
coins  and  it  has  been  reported  that  we  will 
soon  have  plastic  coins  because  of  the  short- 
age of  silver.  Our  dollar  is  now  worth  45 
cents.  Will  we  never  learn  from  the  lessons 
of  history? 

Remember  when  the  checks  and  balances 
of  the  Roman  Republic  interfered  with  the 
profits  of  those  in  power,  a  great  hue  and 
cry  went  up  to  "change  the  system" — to  re- 
turn to  the  popular  vote  (one  vote,  one  man) 
of  the  Greek  democracies.  Those  who  de- 
manded the  change  were  the  self-chosen  few 
who  were  reaping  great  financial  benefit  and 
personal  power  through  the  machinery  of 
government.  They  knew  that  the  "people 
would  go  along  with  them  in  return  for  the 
free  ears  of  corn."  This  system  enabled  the 
people  as  pressure  groups  to  demand  more 
and  more  handouts;  it  relieved  them  of  the 
responsibility  to  fend  for  themselves. 

What  is  the  parallel  today?  Consider  the 
Supreme  Court  action  which  is  depriving  the 
50  States  of  these  United  States  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  have  their  legislatures 
determine  the  basis  upon  which  their  rep- 
resentation may  be  determined.  The  States 
are  told  they  must  conform  to  a  formula 
which  is  dictated  to  them  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself,  by  a  5-to-4  decision,  by  a  swing 
vote  of  one  Justice — a  decision  that  is  not 
made  by  a  legislative  body  but  by  an  oligar- 
chy. The  U.S.  Constitution  gives  to  the 
States  the  right  to  fix  their  own  voting  dis- 
tricts for  the  houses  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

No  such  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  Government  has  been  so  far 
recorded  in  the  whole  history  of  our  country. 
It  violates  every  tenet  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  our  constitutional  Republic.  What 
the  Court  has  done  by  a  5-to-4  decision  is  to 
convert  their  own  political  philosophy  into 
a  constitutional  rule  that  is  directly  con- 
trary to  175  years  of  precedent  and  ante- 
cedent. 

If  we,  as  Americans  sit  back  and  let  this 
happen  without  challenge,  we  will  get  the 
kind  of  mobocracy  that  we  deserve. 

At  this  point  in  our  history  as  a  republic, 
we  still  have  recourse  to  demand  of  ovu*  Con- 
gress that  they  take  steps:  First,  to  pass  a 
law,  taking  from  the  Supreme  Court  all  Juris- 
diction In  apportionment  cases,  and  second, 
to  Insist  upon  the  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  reaffirms  that  the  States 
of  this  Union  have  the  right  to  apportion 
legislative  districts  according  to  their  own 
State  constitutions. 

Both  In  the  old  Roman  Republic  as  well 
as  our  American  constitutional  Republic 
there  are  parallels  of  basic  faith  In  constitu- 
tional principles.  Theirs,  of  co\irse,  were 
pagan  but  they  recognized,  nevertheless,  that 
religion  was  necessary  if  morality  was  to  be 
maintained  Ours  was  based  on  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  principles  and  faith  In  the  sanctity  of 
the  individual  under  God.  Those  who  de- 
stroy this  basic  faith  did  not  then  and  do  not 
now  have  anything  with  which  to  replace 
that  faith. 

Thus  It  becomes  clear  that.  In  truth  and 
In  fact,  the  real  progressives,  the  men  with 
the  new  approach  and  the  new  concept  of 
government  were  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
175  years  ago.  The  real  reactionaries  are  the 
so-called  liberals  of  the  last  30  years  and 


of  today  who  are  trying  to  destroy  our  Amer- 
ican constlutlonal  republic.  They  are  the 
ones  who  would  return  us  to  the  conditions 
which  existed  under  the  pagan  Greek  democ- 
racies and  the  tyranny  of  the  self -chosen  few 
who  came  Into  power  after  the  decay  and 
destruction  of  the  great  Roman  Republic. 

Are  we  going  to  let  this  destruction  happen 
to  xis,  here  In  America?  We  are  well  on  the 
road. 

Let  me.  in  conclusion,  summarize  the  five 
basic  reasons  why  great  civilizations  wither 
and  die: 

1.  The  undermining  of  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  home,  which  is  the  basis  for 
all  human  society. 

2.  Higher  and  higher  taxes,  the  spending 
of  public  money  for  free  bread  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  people. 

3.  The  mad  craze  for  pleasure  and  sports 
becoming  more  exciting,  more  brutal;  enter- 
tainment of  all  kinds  becoming  more  im- 
moral. 

4.  The  building  of  greater  and  greater 
armaments  when  the  real  enemy  is  "within": 
the  destruction  and  decay  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. 

5.  The  decay  and  destruction  of  religion: 
faith  fading  Into  mere  form  and  ritual:  los- 
ing touch  with  its  true  spirit:  losing  touch 
with  life — thereby  losing  the  truth,  the  in- 
spiration, and  the  power  to  guide  the  people. 
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FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE   FOR   NEW 
HAVEN  RAILROAD 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  &sk. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
direct  financial  assistance  for  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  It  is  identical  to  legis- 
lation sponsored  in  the  other  body  by 
Senators  Dodd  and  Pell. 

In  brief,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  as- 
sist passenger-transporting  railroads  in 
preserving  and  improving  train  services 
and  facilities. 

It  provides  a  total  authorization  of  $75 
million  for  a  5 -year  period,  with  a  limit 
of  $20  million  for  any  one  railroad  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  operation. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
not  a  straight  subsidy  bill.  It  would  not 
merely  extend  the  pouring  of  money  into 
a  bottomless  well.  Rather,  it  would  pro- 
vide a  formula  for  gradual  deceleration 
as  the  railroad  becomes  more  and  more 
able  to  help  itself.  During  the  first  year, 
the  Federal  Government's  share  would 
be  100  percent,  with  no  requirement  for 
State  and  local  matching  funds.  But, 
for  the  next  years,  as  the  railroad  be- 
comes more  independent,  the  Federal 
contribution  will  decrease  In  the  second 
year  to  80  percent,  the  third,  70  percent, 
the  fourth  year,  60  percent,  and  finally 
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50  percent.  This  contribution,  however, 
would  depend  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment activities  in  the  way  of  direct  as- 
sistance, tax  relief,  and  so  on. 

Of  course,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  is 
in  immediate  need  of  such  assistance.  As 
Senator  Dodd  p>ointed  out  in  his  remarks, 
this  bill  is  not  a  solution,  even  a  partial 
one,  to  the  New  Haven's  problems,  how- 
ever. It  Is  a  stopgap  measure,  to  per- 
mit the  railroad  to  continue  while  Con- 
gress and  the  States  study  other  meas- 
ures to  provide  long-term  solutions  to 
the  railroad's  problems  and  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  all  modes  of  transportation 
in  this  country. 

I  have  also  written  to  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Chairman 
Harris,  asking  that  he  hold  hearings  on 
this  bill  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  economy  of  southern  New 
England  and,  indeed,  the  entire  north- 
east corridor,  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
must  not  be  allowed  to  collapse.  It  would 
cost  our  Government  far  more  to  provide 
a  new  transportation  system  for  this  area 
than  it  would  to  take  the  steps  now  to 
save  the  New  Haven  and  strengthen  the 
entire  transportation  system. 


GOLD  COVER  RESERVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rix:ORD 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fear  ex- 
pressed for  the  stability  of  the  currency 
of  the  United  States  since  Congress 
voted  to  repeal  the  gold  cover  reserve 
against  deposits  in  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  gold 
in  itself  is  a  sterile,  vmproductive  thing. 
The  solvency  of  any  nation  is  directly 
related  to  the  productivity  of  its  fields, 
factories,  and  the  industrlousness  of  its 
people.  In  short,  solvency  is  dependent 
upon  the  production  of  economic  wealth. 

The  position  of  the  American  dollar 
is  firm  and  in  an  improved  position  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  bal- 
ance-of-pa3Tnents  question  may  very 
well  be  on  the  way  to  a  solution  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  I  feel  the  article 
by  J.  A.  Livingston  in  the  Simday  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  28  contains  im- 
portant information  that  will  be  of  much 
value  to  my  colleagues  in  discussing  the 
gold  cover  question  with  the  people  of 
their  districts.  I  insert  it  In  the  Record 
for  that  purpose: 

DoixAK  Alarm  Mat  Be  Unfounded 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

It's  useful  to  look  back.  In  June  1957,  at 
Harvard,  Sir  Geoffrey  Crowther,  then  man- 
aging director  of  the  esteemed  London 
Economist,  stood  before  a  distinguished  audi- 
ence and  said:  "I  can  not  see  in  our  life- 
time closing  the  dollar  gap." 

Yet,  today  the  world  wallows  in  dollars. 
The  gap  has  become  a  glut. 

Sir  Geoffrey  should  not  be  faxilted.  He 
bad  plenty  of  company.  He  was  speaking 
the  economic  fashion  of  the  period. 


Then,  as  now,  the  dollar's  strength  rested 
on  the  economic  prowess  of  the  United 
States — its  industrial  organization,  man- 
power, machinery,  and  agriculture.  But  that 
strength  was  exaggerated  by  the  disruption 
in  Europe.  The  major  industrial  nations  of 
the  Western  World — Prance,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  the  Benelux  countries,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain— had  not  yet  recovered  psychologically 
from  the  remnants  of  war. 

Alone,  among  the  major  world  currencies, 
the  dollar  was  "free."  No  restrictions  on 
iiojf  much  could  be  taken  in  or  out  of  the 
United  States.  No  limitations  on  capital 
export.  Yet  worship  of  the  dollar  was 
mightiest  when  other  currencies  were  ac- 
quiring freedom  also;  that  is,  convertibility. 
Western  European  currencies  wobbled  un- 
dei;  suspicion  long  after  the  nations  behind 
them  were  resurgent — on  their  feet.  And  we 
can  well  wonder  if  today's  fears  about  the 
dollar  are  likewise  at  their  highest  when  the 
worst  has  passed. 

The  case  against  the  dollar  rests  on  a 
faulty  Inference,  says  Prof.  C.  R.  Whittlesey, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  schol- 
£irly,  well-reasoned  article  in  the  German 
World  Economic  Review.  "The  dollar  has 
been  under  pressure;  ergo,  the  dollar  is  a 
weak  currency,"  writes  Whittlesey. 

"To  draw  such  a  conclusion  is  to  place 
the  dollar  in  the  same  category  as  the  cur- 
rency of  any  impoverished,  depressed,  politi- 
cally unstable  country  •  •  •  Ciirrencies  break 
In  periods  of  political  turmoil,  severe  econom- 
ic distress,  or  postwar  dislocations  •  •  •  In 
the  case  of  more  developed  countries,  it 
has  taken  all  these  factors  in  conjunction." 

After  World  War  II,  the  citizens  of  most 
European  countries  distrusted  their  own  cur- 
rencies. They'd  had  experience  with  repu- 
diation and  devaluation.  They  sought  the 
dollar  for  what  it  could  buy  and,  along  with 
gold,  as  a  store  of  value.  But  once  Europe 
revived,  a  franc  was  as  good  as  a  guilder  or 
a  mark  or  a  dollar.  Currencies  were  stabi- 
lized. The  United  States  had  achieved  a  ma- 
jor postwar  aim:  Europe  was  rehabilitated. 
The  dollar  that  went  into  the  rehabilitation 
of  Evu-ope,  closed  the  dollar  gap  and  opened 
the  dollar  glut. 

Just  when  the  dollar  gap  closed,  the  Com- 
mon Market  was  formed.  Americans,  who 
in  the  early  postwar  years  had  to  have  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  to  invest  abroad,  began 
pouring  capital  into  Great  Britain,  Prance, 
West  Germany,  etc.  Investment  trusts  were 
formed  to  buy  shares  of  companies  in  the 
CoDunon  Market.  Interest  rates  were  high- 
er, earnings  were  better.  Not  only  did  Amer- 
ican money  flow  out  of  the  United  States  into 
Europe,  but  Europeans,  regaining  faith  in 
their  own  currencies,  brought  funds  home. 

So  could  it  be — in  reverse — with  the  pres- 
sure today  on  the  dollar.  The  huge  Ameri- 
can investment  abroad  is  beginning  to  pay 
off.  Last  year  net  income  on  foreign  invest- 
ments exceeded  $5  billion. 

True,  this  was  more  than  offset  by  $6.5 
bUlion  of  private  Investment  abroad  and 
government  aid  of  $3.5  billion.  But  these 
sums  may  not  be  matched  again.  The  Gen- 
eral Motors  $100  million  investment  in  Bel- 
gium may  be  the  last  big  American  plunge 
in  the  Common  Market. 

In  addition.  Government  restrictions  on 
capital  exports  (voluntary  and  statutory) 
will  reduce  the  outgo.  And  the  Government 
is  curtailing  Its  expenditures  overseas. 

Now  that  the  franc  is  strong.  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  of  France,  has  focused 
world  attention  on  gold.  But  it  isn't  an  en- 
larged stock  of  gold  that  has  Invigorated  the 
franc.    It's  the  vigor  of  Prance. 

Likewise,  the  diminution  in  the  stock  of 
America's  gold  has  not — in  the  slightest — 
diminished  the  vigor  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

And  the  dollar,  as  Professor  Whittlesey 
notes.  Is  not  weak.  It's  only  under  pressure 
relative  to  francs  or  West  German  marks. 


It's  not  in  demand,  but  in  supply.  Yet  thli 
could  change  rapidly.  Prolonged  prosperity 
at  home  exerts  a  powerful  pull. 

Interest  rates  and  corporate  earnings  are 
rising.  It  becomes  increasingly  profitable  to 
employ  dollars  in  the  United  States.  Could 
it  be  that  the  alarums  and  scarums  about 
the  dollar  may  be  at  their  "De  Gaullest"  when 
the  trend  is  already  the  other  way? 
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DEATH  AND  DETERRENCE 
Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    FULTON    of    Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bili 
which  would  do  away  with  the  death 
penalty  as   a  punishment  for  Federal 
crimes. 

During  the  past  century,  criminologists 
have  spoken  out  against  the  use  of  capi- 
tal punishment  with  increasing  force. 
Today,  half  the  countries  in  Central  and 
South  America  do  not  employ  this  ex- 
treme and  outmoded  penalty.  All  but 
four  countries  in  Western  Europe  have 
abolished  it.  In  our  own  country,  four 
States  outlawed  it  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  today  a  total  of  eight  States 
have  no  provision  for  capital  punishment 
in  their  penal  codes. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
there  are  many  areas  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  this  Republic  validly 
performs  the  role  of  exemplar.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  very  important 
field  of  penal  practices  is  one  of  these 
and  that  by  moving  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  on  the  Federal  level,  we  will 
be  providing  the  several  States  with  a 
forceful  model  of  20th  century  humanity 
and  good  sense. 

There  are  two  primary  categories  into 
which  the  arguments  against  the  deati 
penalty  fall.  Argvunents  based  on  moral 
principle  deserve  first  consideration,  of 
course,  but  in  the  United  States  the  con- 
troversy has  for  some  time  been  mostly 
centered  on  the  practical  arguments.  Of 
these,  certainly  the  most  important  is 
the  deterrence  argument.  Does  fear  of 
the  death  penalty  keep  a  man  from  com- 
mitting a  capital  crime?  This  Is  the 
question  which  has  received  most  of  the 
attention. 

People  in  general  are  naturally  con- 
cerned about  law  and  order.  They  want 
to  live  in  as  safe  a  world  as  possible— 
without  the  fear  that  at  any  moment  the 
lives  of  themselves  or  their  children  may 
be  in  danger.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  be  so  concerned  with  the 
deterrent  effects  of  threatened  punish- 
ment. 

It  is  my  impression  that  most  of  the 
supporters  of  the  death  penalty  are  not 
so  wedded  to  it  on  moral  groimds  that 
they  would  not  give  it  up  could  the  abo- 
litionists but  demonstrate  that  its  de- 
terrence value  Is  a  myth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  proof 
should  not  be  altogether  on  the  aboli- 
tionists. For  such  a  drastic  and  irrev- 
ocable step  as  execution — with  no  Ifttff 


opportuiiity  to  correct  the  ilways  possible 
mistake— those  who  uphold  it  must  feel 
Se  necessity   to    be   certain   of    their 
ground     They  must  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  use  of  the  death  penalty  by  society  is 
ruly  a  deterrent  to  would-be  criminals. 
Probably  our  foremost  authority  today 
on  capital  punishment  is  Prof.  Thorsten 
Sellin  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from 
his  studies,  he  has  been  very  careful  to 
avoid  the  excesses  of  many  abolitionists 
In  the  past.    A  number  of  these  have 
seized  at  random  on  a  State  or  county 
with  the  death  penalty  and  a  high  homi- 
cide rate  to  compare  it  unfavorably  with 
a  State  or  county  which  has  neither.    In 
a  recent  review  of  statistical  information 
bearing  on  capital   punishment  which 
was  made  by  Professor  Sellin  for  the 
American  Law  Institute,  great  care  was 
taken  to  draw  comparisons  only  between 
areas  of  reasonable  similarity. 

Professor  Sellin  very  cogently  asserts 
that  if  the  death  penalty  does  in  fact  ex- 
ercise a  deterrent  effect  on  prospective 
murderers,  the  following  propositions 
would  be  true : 

(a)  Murders  should  be  less  frequent  in 
States  that  have  the  deata  penalty  than  in 
those  that  have  abolished  it,  other  factors 
being  equal.  Comparisone  of  this  nature 
must  be  made  among  States  that  are  as  alike 
as  possible  in  all  other  respects — character 
of  population,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions, etc.— in  order  not  to  introduce  factors 
known  to  influence  murdej  rates  in  a  serious 
manner  but  present   in  duly  one   of  these 
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{h)  Murders  should  increase  when  the 
death  penalty  Is  abolished  and  should  de- 
cline when  it  is  restored. 

(c)  The  deterrent  effect  ahould  be  greatest 
and  should  therefore  afllect  murder  rates 
most  powerfully  in  those  communities 
where  the  crime  occurred  and  its  conse- 
quences are  most  strongly  brought  home  to 
the  population.  ! 

Id)  Law  enforcement  officers  would  be 
safer  from  murderous  attacks  in  States  that 
have  the  death  penalty  thlin  In  those  with- 
out it.  ' 

In  reviewing  the  statistics  from  1920 
to  1958  for  such  comparable  States  as 
Maine,  which  has  no  capital  punish- 
ment, and  Vermont,  which  does.  Profes- 
sor Sellin  arrives  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  The  level  of  the  homicide  death  rates 
varies  in  different  groupfe  of  States.  It  is 
lowest  in  the  New  England  areas  and  in  the 
northern  States  of  the  Middle  West  and  lies 
somewhat  higher  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio. 

2.  Within  each  group  of  States  having 
similar  social  and  economic  conditions  and 
populations,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  abolition  States  from  the  others. 

3.  The  trends  of  the  homicide  death  rates 
of  comparable  States  with  or  without  the 
death  penalty  are  similar. 

Professor  Sellin's  report  also  sum- 
marized studies  of  crime  rates  in  varioxis 
States  and  countries  before  and  after 
abolition — or  restoration — of  capital 
punishment.  In  Michigan  convictions 
for  murder  averaged  2.5  per  year  during 
a  period  before  abolition— 1858— and  2.3 
after  abolition.  In  Iowa  the  average  per 
year  was  2.6  during  the  7  years  before 
abolition— 1872 — 8.8  during  the  next  6 
years,  and  13.1  during  the  7  years  after 
restoration  of  capital  punishment  in 
1878.    These  studies  show  a  varied  pat- 


tern which  gives  no  support  whatever  to 
the  contention  that  changes  in  the  law 
on  capital  punishment  have  an  effect  on 
the  number  of  homicides.  Likewise, 
from  the  results  of  a  separate  and  de- 
tailed study,  Sellin  found  that,  although 
the  differences  are  small,  the  abolition 
States  appear  to  have  fewer  police  kill- 
ings than  those  which  have  retained  the 
death  penalty. 

This  is  a  complicated  subject,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  has  been  my  purpose  to- 
day to  present  only  the  barest  outline  of 
the  findings  of  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  sociologists. 

The  essential  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
this:  We  cannot  dig  an  executed  man  out 
of  the  grave  and  say  to  him.  "We  made 
a  mistake.  We  know  now  that  you  were 
innocent."  Since  we  cannot  do  this,  we 
should  demand  absolutely  unassailable 
proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  death 
penalty  in  the  protection  of  society.  In 
the  absence  of  such  proof,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  now  know  enough  to  be 
certain  that  it  does  not  exist,  we  should 
abolish  a  punishment  which  cannot  be 
rescinded.  To  summarize,  therefore,  the 
case  against  capital  punishment  rests 
principally  on  three  points: 

First.  Capital  punishment  risks  the 
killing  of  innocent  men.  The  record  is 
full  of  fatal  mistakes.  In  Maine  and 
Rhode  Island,  capital  punishment  was 
abolished  after  the  execution  of  men 
widely  believed  to  be  innocent. 

Second.  Capital  punishment  contrib- 
utes nothing  to  the  prevention  of  crime. 
Third.  Capital  punishment  is  unjust 
because  it  accomplishes  nothing  but  re- 
taliation. 

I  propose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  take  the  initiative  in 
this  very  important  area  of  penal  prac- 
tice; and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
fair  and  unemotional  consideration  to 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  today. 


POVERTY  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  debating  the  Appalachian 
program  for  3  days  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  Members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  which  considered  the  bill  this 
year,  as  it  did  last  year,  and  other  Mem- 
bers who  are  experts  and  knowledgeable 
in  this  particular  area,  have  argued 
forcefully,  factually,  and  persuasively  for 
this  massive  broadside  attack  on  poverty 
and  distress  in  Appalachia. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  add 
to  the  high-level  discussion  of  this  bill. 
The  facts  and  the  need  for  the  program 
have  been  amply  demonstrated.  I  sup- 
ported the  Appalachia  program  in  the 
88th  Congress  and  I  support  it  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

Without  digressing  too  far  from  the 
subject  matter  of  this  debate,  however. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 


an  area  of  poverty  and  distress,  of  low 
income  and  high  unemployment,  of  low 
educational  achievement  and  of  a  low 
standard  of  living — an  area  as  depressed 
and  in  as  great  a  need  of  Federal  assist- 
ance as  Appalachia.  I  refer  to  the 
Southwest  in  general,  and  to  south  Texas 
in  particular. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  plight  of  the 
migrant  farm  laborer.  Well,  most  of 
them  live  in  the  Southwest  except  for  the 
time  when  they  are  able  to  get  temporary 
employment  elsewhere.  Many  migrant 
workers  live  in  my  own  district.  These 
people  need  help  and  there  are  provi- 
sions in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
designed  to  assist  them.  Hopefully,  the 
war  on  poverty  will  come  to  this  part 
of  the  battlefield.  But  impoverished  as 
this  group  is,  they  constitute  merely  the 
visible  portion  of  the  problem  In  the 
Southwest. 

Here  are  some  statistics:  Of  the  total 
population  in  Texas,  28.7  percent  of  the 
families  live  on  a  median  family  income 
of  less  than  $3,000—18  percent  of  these 
Uve  on  less  than  $2,000.    Of  the  total 
.population  in  New  Mexico,  24  percent  of 
the  families'  incomes  are  less  than  $3,000. 
In  Arizona,  21  percent  of  the  families' 
incomes  are  less  than  $3,000.    In  CaU- 
fomia  the  corresponding  figure  is  14  per- 
cent, and  in  Colorado  the  figure  Is  18  per- 
cent.   According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  one-fourth,  25  percent,  of  all 
Americans  with  a  yearly  income  of  less 
than  $3,000  live  in  these  five  Southwest- 
ern States.    Within  these  States  live  4 
million  Latin-Americans,  that  is,  Ameri- 
cans of  Mexican  descent.    And  they  are 
concentrated  along  the  United  States- 
Mexican    border,    beginning    in    south 
Texas  and  extending  to  California  and 
the  Pacific  coast.     There  are  2,500,000 
Negroes  in  this  area  and  200,000  Indians. 
At  the  recent  National  Conference  on 
Poverty  in  the  Southwest,  held  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  one  participant  stated  that  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  Mexican-American 
are  perhaps  America's  best  kept  secret. 
I  would  not  quarrel  with  this  conclusion, 
but   I   believe   the   problem   goes   even 
deeper.    The  three  ethnic  groups  that  I 
have  mentioned— Mexicans,  Negroes,  and 
Indians — are  the  forgotten  peoples  of  the 
Southwest.    And  they  are  not  alone,  for 
poverty,  although  it  may  be  concentrated 
among  certain  groups,  cuts  across  the 
color  line.    Poverty  Is  an  infection  which 
spreads  across  thfe  land  from  group  to 
group  until,  as  in  Appalachia.  an  entire 
region  may  become  stricken. 

The  Reverend  John  Wagner,  of  San 
Antonio,  a  great  thinker  smd  a  humani- 
tarian who  has  long  appreciated  the 
problem  in  Texas  and  who  has  worked 
hard  to  find  a  solution,  said  at  the  con- 
ference in  Tucson: 


To  my  mind,  south  Texas  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  distressing,  and  most  unknown 
pockets  of  poverty  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  would  like  to  refer  to  it  as  the 
1,000  mUes  of  poverty.  This  large  are« 
in  the  southern  part  of  Texas  almost  stands 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  the 
extent  of  its  problems. 

A  representative  of  the  AFL-CIO  tes- 
tified at  the  same  conference  that  for 
the  past  5  years  the  unemployment  rate 
in  Texas  cities  along  the  Rio  Grande  has 
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been  far  in  excess  of  both  the  State  and 
national  employment  rates,  reaching  as 
high  as  15  percent  for  periods  as  long 
as  15  to  20  months.  The  1964  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agrlciilture  leaflet,  "Rural 
Poverty,"  states  that  there  are  24  coim- 
ties  in  the  5  Southwestern  States  that 
have  a  median  rural  family  income  be- 
tween $1,535  and  $2,212,  placing  these 
counties  in  the  250  poorest  rural  counties 
in  the  entu-e  Nation.  Tuenty-two  of 
these  24  covmties  are  in  Texas,  mostly 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  the  Appalach- 
ian program  as  a  method  for  attack- 
ing poverty  on  the  regional  level.  But 
it  goes  without  saying  that  Appalachia 
is  not  alone  in  the  Nation  as  a  distressed 
area.  I  believe  that  when  all  the  facts 
are  known  the  Southwest  and  the  south 
Texas  region  will  be  seen  as  a  problem 
of  widespread,  deeprooted  poverty  worse, 
in  many  respects,  than  any  other.  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
disastrous  and  shameful  situation. 


THE   CHALLENGE   OF   CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  conducts  each 
year  a  "Voice  of  Democracy,"  contest, 
in  which  some  250.000  high  school  stu- 
dents throu^out  the  Nation  participate. 
The  winning  contestant  from  each  State 
is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  final 
judging  as  a  guest  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  highly  honored  to  announce  that 
the  winner  from  the  State  of  Texas  is 
Mr.  Michael  W.  Stevens,  of  San  Antonio, 
which  I  am  very  proud  to  represent. 

Mr.  Stevens'  winning  speech  entitled 
"The  Challenge  of  Citizenship."  is  beau- 
tifully composed  and  propounds  a  vital 
message  for  all  Americans,  both  young 
old. 

Mr.  Stevens'  speech  follows: 

The  Chaixenge  op  Ctitzenship,  1964-65 
(By  Michael  W.  Stevens,  San  Antonio,  Tex.) 

It  Is  a  paradox  that  many  well-meaning 
Americans  wiU  actively  support  and  con- 
tribute to  organized  efforts  to  relieve  the 
plight  of  others,  but  fall  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  No  other  omission  could  be 
more  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  all  people. 

Consider  the  block  on  which  you  live.  Let 
one  house  be  occupied  by  a  man  lacking  food, 
another  by  someone  unable  to  utilize  his 
talents  because  he  is  of  a  minority  group. 
Let  stUl  other  houses  represent  the  poor  of 
other  countries.  Would  It  not  be  clear  that 
by  merely  giving  food  to  the  first  man.  that 
only  part  of  our  duty  would  be  fulfilled? 

To  follow  this  hypothesis,  let's  create  two 
men.  who  for  their  own  reasons  and  in  op- 
position, have  agreed  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  affairs  of  yo\ir 
block.  Would  It  not  be  important  to  each 
resident  to  actively  participate  In  selecting 
the  right  man  and  noting  his  performance? 

It  Is  in  that  way  that  the  chaUenge  of 
citizenship  In  American  affects  not  only  our 
Nation,  but  our  status  as  citizens  of  the 
planet.    It  is  to  the  extent  that  Americans 


tmderstand,  value,  and  contribute  to  our 
citadel  of  freedom,  that  It  will  remain,  as  It 
began,  the  birthplace  of  man's  dignity  and 
equality,  where  he  Is  measxired  by  nothing 
more  than  his  presence  on  the  scene. 

But  where  and  how  to  start,  one  asks,  and 
this  is  the  challenge.  Since  Interest  is  neces- 
sary to  learning,  find  this  first.  Many  fine 
publications  objectively  report  on  America's 
problems  and  the  men  who  are  attempting 
to  solve  them.  Learn,  as  immigrants  to  our 
country  must,  the  structure  of  our  National 
Government,  as  well  as  your  form  of  local 
government.  Express  yourself  to  legislators 
after  studying  Issues,  always  holding  before 
you  that  which  seems  best  for  the  country 
or  community.  If  you  are  permitted  to  vote 
do  so,  reaching  a  point  of  view  which  only 
considers  qualifications,  rather  than  per- 
sonal characteristics. 

Any  library  will  supply  books  on  govern- 
ment, and  you  will  find  American  history 
more  adventurous  than  most  fiction.  Seek 
out  friends  who  have  such  Interests,  and 
join  or  begin  a  discussion  group. 

The  challenge  of  citizenship  requires  the 
same  discipline  and  sacrifice  as  one's  spiritual 
life,  and  in  that  sense  the  reward  is  not  mani- 
fest, except  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
individual.  They  are  each  part  of  that  in- 
definable term  "character,"  and  their  absence 
is  a  minus  thereof. 

To  participate  makes  one  a  member  of  a 
team,  doing  his  best  to  pass  the  baton  of  free- 
dom from  his  forebears  to  his  successors. 
That  Is  the  challenge — and  the  reward. 


NARCOTICS  PROBLEM  IN  HARLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  in  this  well  I  began  what  I  started 
in  1960,  the  producing  of  facts  concern- 
ing corruption  in  the  police  department 
of  New  York,  especially  those  in  Harlem, 
to  which  I  refer  as  the  dregs  of  the  police 
department.  The  police  department 
generally  is  the  best  police  department  in 
the  country.  However,  those  dregs  have 
been  sent  to  my  district.  As  a  result,  out 
of  all  the  narcotics  addicts  in  this  Nation, 
one-half  of  them  live  in  my  district. 

The  police  commissioner,  through  his 
deputy  police  commissioner  in  charge  of 
public  relations,  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
pute anything  I  said  at  all  but  just  said, 
"hogwash" — I  was  not  speaking  the  truth 
concerning  the  police  department  cor- 
ruption. 

Right  after  that  on  February  21,  two 
detectives  in  Harlem,  first-grade  detec- 
tive Eugene  J.  Baccaglini,  Jr.,  who  has 
eight  citations,  and  Elmer  R.  Guay, 
third-grade  detective,  who  has  six  cita- 
tions, were  arrested  for  shaking  down 
a  couple  in  my  district,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Hill,  Jr.,  for  $300  in  return  for  not 
arresting  them  on  a  charge  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Now,  this  is  astounding — out  of  48 
supreme  court  judges  in  New  York  Coun- 
ty and  the  Bronx  with  a  population  of 
35  percent  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican,  there 
was  only  one  Negro  until  I  was  able  to 
cooperate  with  our  former  colleague. 
Congressman  Buckley,  and  get  the  ma- 
jority votes  at  the  judicial  convention. 
Now  we  have  three,  with  still  no  Puerto 
Rican  judge,  by  the  way.  The  same 
court  that  has  been  writing  the  law  as  it 
moves  along,  and  wrote  the  law  as  re- 
ported in  the  Daily  News  on  March  2, 


when  a  New  York  City  patrolman,  Leon- 
ard  Grossman,  in  cooperation  with  Mike 
Scandi,  had  been  arrested  for  stealing 
guns  and  dumdum  bullets  from  a  New 
York  City  Police  Department  arsenal. 
According  to  the  Daily  News,  these  were 
being  sold  to  the  Mafia  "to  be  used  in 
rubbing  out  police  and  also  FBI  inform, 
ants." 

The  judge  in  this  case.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Nathan  Sobel,  naled  an  entirely 
new  rule  in  handing  down  this  rule  and 
said: 

This  is  a  trallblazlng  rule  that  has  never 
been  handed  down  by  a  court  before. 

Now  there  will  have  to  be  a  test  case  to  go 
on  its  way  to  the  highest  coixrt  in  the  State 
and  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  sorry  day  when  the  police  of  my 
town  are  selling  guns  and  dumdum  bul- 
lets to  wipe  out  police  and  FBI  inform- 
ants. 

Now  I  shall  start  today  and  continue- 
even  though  in  the  past  2  weeks  I  have 
received  many,  many  threats  on  my  life. 
I  have  just  concluded  a  conference  with 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Police  Department, 
and  also  with  the  FBI,  on  these  threats 
that  have  come  to  me  in  through  the 
mail.    But  nevertheless  I  will  continue. 

I  have  before  me  33  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  known  dope  peddlers  in 
Harlem. 

I  want  to  just  mention  the  fact  that 
the  biggest  one  in  Harlem  now  in  dope 
as  well  as  in  numbers  is  the  one  that  I 
started  out  with  in  January  cf  1960  who 
operated  his  numbers  place  in  front  of 
my  church,  Louie  the  Gimp. 

Louie  the  Gimp  is  now  not  only  oper- 
ating numbers  as  one  of  the  three  No.  1 
men  in  Harlem,  but  he  is  now  No.  1  man 
operating  the  dope  ring  in  Harlem. 

Again  I  quote  Newsweek.  Dope  in  New 
York  City  runs  close  to  a  half-billion 
dollars  per  year. 

I  want  also  to  say  that  some  of  those 
I  am  going  to  mention  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Four 
of  them  are  awaiting  trial,  so  there  is  no 
point  in  bringing  them  up. 

I  will,  however,  bring  up  three  or  four 
additional  names  and  their  addresses. 

This  one  is  slim  and  brown.  His  nick- 
name Is  "Stony."  He  happens  to  be  a 
male  Negro.  He  is  about  41  or  42  years 
of  age.  He  weighs  147  pounds.  He  al- 
ways wears  a  cap  and  sweater.  He  car- 
ries a  revolver.  He  drives  a  1964  Grand 
Prix  Pontiac.  midnight  blue.  He  oper- 
ates on  Seventh  Avenue  between  135th 
and  136th  Streets  on  the  West  Side.  He 
has  been  operating  there  for  years.  In 
fact,  when  CBS  did  a  national  telecast 
on  dope  in  Harlem,  he  was  one  of  the 
faces  they  captured  on  camera.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  telecast  in  Harlem  by  CBS, 
lasting  1  hour,  with  hidden  cameras,  not 
one  single  thing  has  been  accomplished. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  arrest 
Even  though  there  was  the  photo  on 
camera  which  the  Nation  saw,  of  a  po- 
liceman receiving  a  bribe  openly  in  day- 
light from  a  numbers  pusher,  nothing 
has  happened  whatsoever. 

Another  one  I  would  like  to  give  is  Al 
Brown,  32  years  old,  5  feet  11  inches,  who 
drives  a  1963  black  Cadillac.  He  oper- 
ates out  of  a  double  basement,  115-11'' 
West  136th  Street. 
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Another  one  is  known  as  "Bikie." 
Tall;  he  is  a  Negro;  no  address;  very 
vicious.  He  operates  out  of  the  same 
area  from  which  "Stony"  operates.  He 
is  the  controller  for  one  of  the  white  top 
three  in  the  dope  trafiflc  of  New  York 
City,  who  frequents  a  place  called  Hilda's 
Bird  Cage.  It  is  a  bar  on  136th-137th 
Street,  just  a  block  from  my  church. 

Another  one  is  Leon  Aiken,  who  owns 
the  Purple  Manor  Restaurant  on  East 
125th  Street. 

Another  is  Frank  Johnson,  5  feet  11 
inches,  32  years  old,  who  weighs  200 
pounds — Seventh  Avenue  again,  between 
135th  and  136th  Streets. 

I  am  giving  these  names  first,  because 
these  are  the  ones  who  operate  within 
the  shadows  of  my  church. 

Then  there  is  the  one  called  "Bud."  I 
do  not  know  his  last  name,  but  I  know 
his  car.  It  is  a  1963  or  1964  Falcon, 
license  No.  4N5473.  He  Is  5  feet  9  inches, 
180  pounds.  Operates  just  around  the 
corner  from  my  church. 

There  are  many  more  names,  as  I  said, 
I  will  mention  from  time  to  time,  every 
week,  but  I  believe  a  detailed  reply  should 
be  given  to  the  Nation  and  to  this  Con- 
gress by  the  police  commissioner  of  New 
York,  by  the  mayor  of  New  York,  and  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  of  this 
Nation,  who  has  confessed  that  out  of 
11/2  tons  of  heroin  that  comes  into  this 
Nation  each  and  every  year  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  Division  of  Narcotics, 
has  been  able  to  seize  only  35  pounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

HOME     RULE     IN     THE     DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mi*.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  Party  has  frequently  enun- 
ciated the  principle  that  government 
should  remain  as  close  to  the  people  as 
possible.  In  support  of  this  principle  Re- 
publicans have  resisted  the  growth  of  the 
Central  Government  and  have  invoked 
the  rights  of  the  people  within  the  States 
to  guide  their  own  destinies.  In  doing 
so,  we  have  claimed  that  we  are  in  favor 
of  the  most  representative  and  most 
democratic  political  arrangements  that 
can  be  devised. 

Adherence  to  this  principle  commits 
the  Republican  Party  to  its  extension  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  the 
course  proposed  today  by  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
reestablish  popular  government  and  re- 
store suffrage  in  the  National  Capital. 

In  introducing  a  bill  erecting  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  in  Wash- 
ington, we  have  been  motivated  by  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  but  we 
have  been  mindful  of  the  particular  con- 
siderations that  affect  the  Federal  City, 
such  as  the  power  and  the  responsibility 
Imposed  on  the  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Federal  interest,  and  the  fi- 
nancial relationship  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  local  goverrmient,  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  District.  We  are  ur- 
gently impelled  to  seek  an  acceptable  so- 
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lution  to  a  problem  that  has  frustrated 
our  predecessors  by  reason  of  the  patent 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  the  National  Capital  in- 
cluding, for  example,  a  revision  of  the 
criminal  code,  the  revitalization  of  the 
urban  renewal  program,  the  formulation 
of  education  policy,  and  the  restoration 
of  an  atmosphere  of  personal  security  in 
the  streets  and  homes  of  Washington. 

In  this  task  we  are  fortified  by  the  fact 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
give  us  the  gift  of  hindsight.  Since  we 
may  not  escape  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  the  affairs  of  the  District,  we  re- 
tain the  power  to  revise  and  amend  any 
scheme  of  government  that  proves  in- 
compatible with  the  Federal  interest  or 
uncongenial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  We  have  reached  a  point,  however, 
where  the  results  of  further  delay  will  be 
more  dangerous  for  the  National  Capital 
than  the  acceptance  of  something  less 
than  perfection  as  each  individual  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  may  visualize  perfection. 
It  was  only  in  mythology  that  Venus 
sprang  fullblown  from  a  seashell. 

In  this  effort  we  are  guided  by  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Cdnstitution  that  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion placed  upon  the  words  of  article  I, 
section  8 : 

This  Congress  shall  have  Power  •  •  •  To 
exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all  Cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  exceed- 
ing ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of 
particular  States,  and  Acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  •   •  •. 

As  history  has  recorded,  municipal 
government  was  recognized  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  when  the  authors 
of  the  Constitution  had  become  its  first 
administrators.  It  expired  in  the  chaos 
that  beset  the  Capital  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  extraordinary 
expansion  of  the  Nation  and  its  Capital 
that  followed  that  conflict.  Thus  we  act 
on  the  principle  of  self-government,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and 
its  historical  interpretation,  and  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  dictated  by  the  circvun- 
stances  of  today. 

The  bill  provides  a  Governor  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Under  the  23d  amendment 
the  people  of  the  District  are  entitled  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President 
and  so  their  wishes  will  surely  be  con- 
sulted by  the  President  in  making  this 
appointment. 

At  the  same  time  the  appointive  meth- 
od of  choosing  the  executive  will  assure 
harmony  between  a  national  administra- 
tion and  a  city  administration.  In  the 
unique  situation  in  which  the  city  execu- 
tive will  often  act  as  the  Nation's  host 
and  will  constantly  be  acting  as  a  liaison 
officer  with  executive  agencies  such  har- 
mony seems  absolutely  necessary.  The 
Governor,  and  in  some  instances,  the 
President  would  have  the  veto  power  over 
District  legislation. 

We  have  sought  to  prevent  the  accre- 
tion of  monolithic  politic  power  and  the 
accompanying  machine  politics  that  have 
brought  corruption,  graft,  and  disillu- 
sionment to  many  large  American  cities. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  that  section  which 
provides  for  a  fixed  minority  representa- 
tion in  the  assembly,  be  it  Democratic, 


Republican,  Liberal.  Conservative,  or 
otherwise,  to  help  insure  a  continuing, 
vital  political  dialog.  The  scrutiniz- 
ing effect  of  this  system,  hopefully,  woxild 
keep  the  controlling  majority  party 
honest,  but  would,  in  no  way,  hamper 
the  decisive  voice  of  the  majority.  This 
provision  for  a  fixed  minority  represen- 
tation is  not  entirely  novel;  we  find  it  to 
some  degree  in  several  of  our  cities — 
New  York  City,  to  mention  one.  Briefly, 
the  assembly  would  be  elected  by  wards — 
five  members  from  each  of  five  wards — 
but  the  majority  would  elect  only  four 
of  the  five,  the  remaining  one  seat  to  go 
to  the  minority  party. 

To  help  insure  against  insolvency  or 
fiscal  irresponsibility — the  reason  for  the 
collapse  of  one  former  local  govern- 
ment— this  bill  provides  that  the  local 
budget  must  first  be  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  before  it  can  be  adopted  by  the 
local  body.  This  provision  would  not 
only  help  to  insure  the  continued  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  District  but  act  to  re- 
assure the  Congress.  The  Congress 
should  then  view  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  District  goverrunent  as  it  does 
the  cost  of  other  Federal  functions. 

Representation  in  Congress  is  to  be 
provided  through  election  of  a  delegate 
from  the  District  as  I  have  already  pro- 
posed in  a  separate  bill.  The  effective 
work  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  former  delegates 
from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  is  a  precedent 
for  this  step  as  an  evolutionary  step  to- 
ward full  membership  in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  bill  is  perfect 
or  is  the  final  answer  but  I  believe  that 
it  does  meet  some  of  the  major  sensitive 
Issues  involved  in  the  question  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  give  full  and 
considered  attention  to  this  approach  to 
a  serious  national  question  that  should 
be  resolved  without  further  delay. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  Mrs.  Dwyer 
and  Messrs.  Cleveland,  Horton.  Ells- 
worth, Lindsay,  Reh)  of  New  York, 
Stafford,  Tupper,  Frelinghuysen,  Con- 
TE,  Morse,  Halpern,  and  Cahill  join  me 
in  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  and  many 
other  Republican  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  and  of  the  House  have 
pledged  their  support  or  indicated  their 
willingness  to  give  it  objective  considera- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
each  sponsor  of  the  bill  be  granted  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  \^ith  both 
pleasure  and  honor,  I  join  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MathiasI,  in  introducing  a 
home  rule  bill  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

This  measure  would  establish  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  reasonable  and 
honorable  procedure  for  its  citizens  to 
exercise  civic  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  seat  of  government  where  they  are 
municipal  more  than  national. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  proposes  an  ap- 
pointed Governor  and  Secretary,  an 
elected  25 -member  legislative  assembly — 
incorporating  fixed  minority  party  rep- 
resentation— and  a  nonvoting  delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Wherever  the  discussion  of  home  rule 
for  Washington  goes  it  is  followed  by  the 
debate  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
question.  Can  Congress  divest  itself 
of  some  of  its  "exclusive"  legislative 
powers  over  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
grant  them  to  a  locally  elected  legislative 
body?  I  believe  the  question  no  longer  is 
current.  In  fact,  I  think  it  was  solved 
many  decades  ago  when  Congress  saw  fit 
to  grant  these  powers  to  a  series  of  lo- 
cally elected  governments.  The  prece- 
dent is  there. 

A  more  real  problem,  in  my  belief,  is 
structuring  a  local  government  to  pro- 
vide deserved  populace  rights  on  the  one 
hand  ^^•ithout  on  the  other  hand  weaken- 
ing the  necessary  peremptory  role  of 
Congress  in  the  Capital  community.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  District  was  created 
first  and  foremost  for  the  business  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  believe  when  our  colleagues  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  and  review  the  bill 
we  have  submitted  they  will  find  the 
Federal  interest  fully  protected  and  pre- 
served. Congress  would  retain  ultimate 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  hold  veto 
power,  as  well.  Similarly,  the  President 
would  be  vested  with  veto  power  over 
any  act  of  the  local  government  which 
he  felt  hindered  the  full  and  fair  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government. 

Of  special  importance  in  this  bill  is 
the  section  specifying  set  minority 
strength  on  the  local  legislature.  I  think 
this  unique  requirement  offers  additional 
protection  against  often-expressed  fears 
over  the  unbalanced  potential  of  District 
home  rule  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does  not — pur- 
posely— take  up  the  selection  of  school 
oflScials.  Later.  I  shall  introduce  a  bill 
providing  for  this  area.  Not  the  least  of 
the  reasons  for  failing  to  couple  the 
school  administration  measure  with  this 
overall  government  legislation  is  the 
worth  of  keeping  the  two  as  separate 
and  distinct  as  possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  pre- 
sent this  information.  Home  rule  for 
Washington  can  and  should  become  a 
reality  in  this  Congress.  I  think  the 
contents  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  promise  it  added  probability. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  LEADER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  defines  politics  as  "the 
art  and  science  of  government."  Hence, 
good  politics  means  good  government. 
And  good  government  means  good  poli- 
tics. 

The  stanchest  advocate  of  this  phi- 
losophy whom  I  have  known  was  the 


late  chairman  of  the  Queens  County  Re- 
publican Committee,  the  Honorable 
Frank  Kenna. 

This  man  epitomized  the  unique  qual- 
ifications which  make  great  leaders,  and 
his  talents  contributed  invaluably  to 
the  American  political  system.  Frank 
Kenna 's  untimely  death  last  November 
whUe  vacationing  after  the  grueling  na- 
tional election  campaign,  left  a  void  on 
the  American  political  scene  that  will  be 
difficult  to  fill. 

The  tributes  to  Frank  Kenna  from 
those  who  knew  him  well  are  so  signifi- 
cant and  have  such  meaning  to  our  two- 
party  system  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 

On  January  20  the  Republican  Club 
of  Astoria,  N.Y.,  recently  renamed  the 
Frank  Kenna  Republican  Club,  together 
with  the  Women's  Republican  Club  of 
Astoria  and  the  First  Assembly  District 
County  Committee,  held  a  joint  memo- 
rial program  in  honor  of  the  late  Queens 
leader.  The  tributes  read  at  this  meet- 
ing were  embodied  in  a  special  memorial 
edition  of  The  ARC,  the  monthly  news 
and  information  publication  of  the 
Frank  Kenna  Republican  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  eulogies  are  In  rec- 
ognition of  a  great  American,  outstand- 
ing Republican,  courageous  leader,  and 
fine  gentleman.  I  am  privileged,  as  a 
further  worthy  tribute  to  Frank  Kenna, 
to  present  these  testaments  to  him  to 
the  Congress: 

Memorial  TRiBTm:  to  Prank  Kenna 

On  November  11,  1964  (Veteran's  Day), 
Prank  Kenna,  our  beloved  leader  and  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  Queens  County  Repub- 
lican Committee  for  nearly  20  years,  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  69  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
while  on  a  brief  postelection  holiday  with 
his  wife,  Agnes 

Prank's  association  with  the  Republican 
Club  of  Astoria  dates  back  through  half  a 
century  when  he  became  a  member  and  be- 
gan his  rise  through  every  office  In  the  club 
to  the  leadership.  In  the  process  he  directed 
the  club's  growth  from  a  nucleus  of  35  mem- 
bers to  a  total  of  650  In  the  men's  club  and 
close  to  500   in   the  women's  club. 

He  encouraged  the  expansion  of  club 
facilities.  He  led  the  club  out  of  the  cigar 
store  where  it  organized,  through  several  Im- 
proved locations  and  was  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  present  building.  Following  the  dis- 
astrous fire  that  left  the  club  in  ruin,  he 
undertook  its  reconstruction,  quickly  com- 
pleted the  task  while  simultaneously 
revitalizing  the  club's  financial  posture,  with 
the  restilt  we  currently  enjoy  the  greatest 
stability  In  the  history  of  the  club. 

Prank's  rise,  in  retrospect,  seemed  pre- 
ordained. His  compassionate  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  was  obvious  from  the  first.  Wis- 
dom and  Integrity  became  synonomous  with 
his  name.  His  friends  were  legion.  His  in- 
terests embraced  every  facet  of  community 
life.  He  was  an  avid  sports  fan  and  inter- 
ested in  youth  activities.  He  was  a  charter 
member  and  director  of  the  Boys  Club  of 
Queens,  held  positions  as  trustee  and  di- 
rector of  banking  institutions,  charitable, 
religious,  fraternal,  civic  and  other  groups 
throughout  the  covmtry  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  all  benefited  In  full  measure  from 
hlB  talents  and  boundless  generosity. 

Prank  Kenna  was  honored  by  every  one  of 
them  during  his  lifetime  and  posthumously 
as  well.  He  was  the  most  sought  after  guest 
speaker  In  the  annals  of  Queens  County.    His 


fame  reached  far  and  wide  through  the  state 
and  Nation. 

Personal  reward  came  from  the  satisfac- 
tion he  felt  in  doing  everything  within  hlj 
means  and  power  to  be  of  service  to  hb 
fellow  man.  Every  man's  dream  was  liij 
own.  He  was  the  willing  instrument  through 
whom  hundreds  realized  their  aspirationj, 
He  walked  among  the  great,  and  his  presence 
added  dignity  and  prestige  to  the  companj 
he  graced. 

Humble  and  sincere,  Frank  Kenna  was  the 
symbolic  soloist  whose  arias  gave  vent  to  the 
emotions  of  those  who  lacked  the  gift  of  ex- 
pression. He  carried  the  tune  that  elevated 
and  inspired  the  chorvis  to  heights  they 
could  only  hope  to  attain  through  his  voice. 
Indeed,  he  led  the  symphony. 

Now,  because  the  Lord  has  called  him  to 
his  reward  we  pause  to  reflect  his  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions.  We  are  thankful 
for  the  leadership,  Influence,  and  understand- 
ing he  showered  upon  us.  Respectfully,  we 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  most  appropriate 
epitaph  drawn  from  the  love  and  gratitude 
in  our  hearts  would  be  best  expressed  by 
those  who  were  touched  by  his  goodness,  as 
assembled,  we  proclaim,  truly,  he  was  his 
brother's  keeper. 

Prank  Kenna,  a  man  we  will  always  re- 
member. 

John  J.  Ditrante, 

Editor,  the  ARC. 
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Prank  Kenna  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  St.  John's  Hospital  on 
October  19,  1950.  Prom  that  day  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  November  11,  1964.  he  was 
a  faithful  member  of  the  board.  He  rarely 
missed  a  meeting  and  was  Interested  In  all 
phases  of  the  hospital's  charitable  program. 
He  was  most  generous  In  his  gifts  to  St. 
John's. 

He  served  on  many  committees  at  consid- 
erable sacrifice  of  time  and  convenience.  He 
had  the  confidence  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph who  conduct  the  hospital  and  he 
worked  unceasingly  for  their  benefits.  He 
interested  a  large  number  of  his  good  friends 
In  the  work  of  the  hospital,  particularly  in 
the  recent  building  fund  appeal. 

In  Mr.  Kenna's  death  St.  John's  has  lost 
a  loyal  friend,  a  capable  and  devoted  trustee, 
and  true  benefactor. 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  P.  Bropht,  P.A., 

Executive  Chairman, 
St.  John's  Queens  Hospital. 


The  Prank  Kenna  Legact 

Nobody  meeting  Prank  Kenna  politically 
or  socially,  for  the  first  time,  was  left  with 
the  feeling  that  they  were  privileged  to  be 
speaking  with  one  of  the  greatest  political 
leaders  of  our  time. 

Prank  was  completely  remote  from  the  lay- 
man's idea  of  a  powerful  political  leader. 
Nevertheless  this  reserved,  reticent  family 
man  stood  out  as  a  leader  amongst  leaders. 

Prank  was  hard  to  know  and  fully  under- 
stand at  the  first  handshake.  But  those  of 
us  who  truly  and  sincerely  knew  him  as  a 
friend,  understood  that  under  him  was  the 
deepest  sense  of  humility  that  God  could 
bestow  on  any  man.  For  with  Prank's  power- 
ful position  in  politics,  he  was  the  least 
pompous  of  any  man  that  I  have  ever  known 
or  would  hope  to  know. 

To  the  people.  Prank  was  a  politician;  to 
his  friends,  he  was  Prank,  the  man.  who 
would  rather  discuss  sports,  family  life.  °^ 
reminisce  about  old  Long  Island  City,  than 
discuss  politics. 

He  was  a  wonderful  friend  and  lived  his 
69  years  in  a  rare  spirit  of  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  his  Republican  Party  and  his 
loyalty  and  feelings  for  his  friends  here  to- 
night. 

I  wUl  carry  with  me  for  the  rest  of  my  W* 
the  wonderful  and  cherished  memories  <» 
Frank  as  my  friend. 

Jack  Lkaht. 


Mv  relationship  with  Prank  Kenna  goes 
back  to  the  year  1920,  at  a  time  when  I  never 
thought  of  Joining  a  political  club.  Prank 
.t  that  time  was  a  young  man  who  Im- 
nressed  all  with  his  ability  and  determina- 
tion to  do  the  right  thing.  My  admiration 
and  respect  for  Frank  through  the  years 
has  been  steadfast,  as  I  believed  that  here 
was  ft  man  whose  finest  trait  and  reputation 
was  for  being  honest  and  fbrthrlght  and  his 
word  was  his  bond. 

I  am  grateful  that  Prank  was  my  friend 
and  that  the  history  of  the  Republican  Party 
of  our  district  will  show  that  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  served  wlfih  him  as  his  co- 
leader.  „  ! 

Belle  SHSehan, 

State  Committee  Member. 

First  Assembly  District. 

Shocked  and  dismayed  only  could  have  de- 
scribed my  feelings  when  I  learned  of  the 
departure  of  our  revered  leader.  Prank  Kenna, 
to  his  reward  by  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Prank  was  a  true  friend  to  all  who  knew 
him,  a  humanitarian,  an  executive,  and  a 
keen  conversationalist,  a  sincere  and  astute 
political  leader,  admired  and  respected  by 
all  parties  and  last  but  not  least,  a  father  and 
husband  to  an  Ideal  family. 

As  president  of  the  Republican  Club  of 
Astoria,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted  member, 
I  am  sure  all  of  our  members  with  deep  ven- 
eration subscribe  to  the  thoughts  expressed 
above  and,  in  their  behalf,  I  wish  to  convey 
to  the  Kenna  family  their  condolences  and 
admiration  for  a  man  of  great  stature  ever 
to  be  remembered  as  a  worthwhile  friend. 
Joseph  Stockinger, 
President,  Republican  Club  of  Astoria. 


My  final  official  act,  as  president  of  the 
Woman's  Republican  Club  Is  a  very  difficult 
and  sad  assignment.  I  must  try  to  find  the 
words  that  convey  the  terrible  sense  of  loss 
our  members  feel  as  a  result  of  the  tragic, 
sudden  death  of  our  dearly  beloved  leader. 
Prank  Kenna. 

In  the  many  years  of  patient  and  paternal 
Interest  in  our  club  he  helped  fashion  the 
smooth  administrative  framework  that  works 
so  well  and  will  serve  us  for  all  time.  Prank 
Kenna  was  godfather  to  u$,  patron,  and  be- 
nevolent benefactor.  He  graciously  arranged 
to  accommodate  us  so  as  to  alleviate  the 
women  of  the  expense  and  responsibility  of 
maintaining  separate  quarters.  These  are 
some  of  the  physical  manifestations  of  his 
kindness  and  generosity. 

The  humanity  of  the  man  Is  already  widely 
known.  Those  who  served  before  me  and 
those  who  will  follow  all  have  personal  mem- 
ories. These  we  will  treasure  and  relive  to- 
gether in  the  days  ahead. 

As  I  prepare  to  pass  the  mantle  of  office 
to  the  President-elect  Ruth  Brannan.  my 
heart  is  heavy,  for  she  will  not  be  blessed  with 
the  comforting  assurance  of  Frank's  dedi- 
cated help.  It  Just  Is  not  enough  to  say, 
"We  will  miss  him."  It  Will  never  be  the 
same.  Now  we  can  only  thank  him  In  our 
prayers.  i 

God  rest  his  soul.  M 

Marie  D.  Lackner, 
President.  Women's  R^ublican  Club  of 
Astoria. 


him  to  be  a  man  of  rare  business  acumen 
and  to  these  fields  he  carried  those  traits  of 
loyalty,  truthfulness,  and  Integrity  which  he 
had  displayed  all  the  years  of  his  public 
service. 

His  public  service,  his  charitable  works, 
and  the  many  fine  things  that  he  did  for  a 
host  of  people  will  long  be  remembered  in 
this  community  and  In  the  hearts  of  his 
friends. 

C.  E.  Ptles. 

Prank  Kenna's  passing  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  many  civic,  religious,  Interfaith, 
business,  and  charitable  groups  In  which  he 
served.  But  It  was  as  a  political  leader  that 
he  was  widely  recognized  and  acclaimed. 

In  an  era  when  the  term  of  political 
tenure  was  computed  on  a  clock,  he  served 
as  political  leader  for  almost  20  yetirs.  He 
created  a  virile  county  political  body  out  of 
disjointed,  scattered  clubs.  During  his  lead- 
ership, and  because  of  It.  the  two-party  sys- 
tem worked,  In  the  highest  tradition  of 
American  Government. 

For  his  home  political  club,  the  Republican 
Club  of  Astoria  (renamed  Prank  Kenna  Re- 
publican Club  In  his  honor) ,  he  reserved  the 
less  bvirdensome  hours.  These  were  the 
evenings  set  aside  for  small  talk — possibly  a 
night  to  reminisce  about  the  "oldtlmers"  like 
Pliunp,  Grey,  Sanders,  and  others.  He  spoke 
reverently  of  their  work  and  their  sacrifice 
without  expectation  or  hope  of  material  re- 
ward. Just  before  adjournment  on  meeting 
nights,  the  Chair  Invited  him  to  speak.  At 
times,  he  used  the  floor  to  tell  a  himiorous 
story — not  Infrequently  he  told  one  on  him- 
self. When  he  chose  to  talk  on  some  com- 
plex financial  or  social  problem  of  public  In- 
terest, or  explain  political  party  procedures 
or  machinery,  he  was  without  peer.  He  re- 
duced these  abstruse  questions  to  their 
simplest  elements — and  everyone  understood. 
The  club  members  revered  him  as  their 
political  leader  and  teacher;  to  many,  he  was 
also  adviser  and  confidant. 

Frank  Kenna  rarely  wasted  words.  When 
he  spoke,  his  words  were  clear  and  strong. 
His  advice  was  sought  in  the  highest  political 
and  governmental  circles.  He  altered  the 
political  history  of  this  county  and  beyond 
it.  His  power  affected  many  lives  he  touched. 
The  Imprint  he  left  for  posterity  Is  formed 
by  the  wisdom  with  which  he  exercised  his 
power. 

The  spirit  of  good  fellowship  of  this  club, 
and  of  Intense  effort  and  high  purpose  In  the 
political  activity  of  this  club,  bore  Prank's 
mark.  The  tribute  you  pay  to  his  memory 
win  be  fitting  only  If  you  maintain  that 
spirit. 

Jacob  Misrler, 
Judge,  U.S.  Court, 
Eastern  District,  New  York. 


It  has  been  a  richly  rewarding  experience 
for  the  many  friends  of  Prank  Kenna  to  have 
blown  him  over  the  years. 

He  was  a  public  figure  of  the  highest  order 
and  a  man  whose  loyalty  to  his  family,  to 
his  friends,  and  to  his  party  could  be  sur- 
passed by  none  and  equaled  by  very  few. 

He  was  a  quiet  man  who  both  In  business 
and  politics  had  the  happy  faculty  of  cutting 
^ough  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  expressing  his  views  In  short,  concise, 
easily  understandable  ternvs. 

Prank's  field  was  public  service  but  In  later 
years  his  banking  connections,  his  work  with 
his  hospital,  and  his  business  dealings  proved 


I  knew  Prank  Kenna  for  about  40  years, 
and  for  at  least  35  of  them  he  was  my  friend. 
We  consoled  each  other  when  the  going  was 
rough,  and  cheered  when  things  were  going 
good.  At  times  we  seemed  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate without  speaking.  Frank  talked 
with  me  about  some  of  the  problems  which 
every  leader  must  solve  and  In  all  of  the  time 
we  were  close,  to  my  knowledge,  he  never 
made  a  mean  or  unethical  decision.  I  shall 
miss  his  warmth  and  concern  for  me  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  left  to  me. 

Joseph  M.  Conrot, 
Justice,  Supreme  Court. 

None  who  knew  him  will  ever  forget  him. 
His  devotion  to  his  family  was  sacred.  His 
dedication  to  philanthropic  deeds  was  legion. 
His  dedication  to  the  Republican  Party  was 
absolute. 

His  wit  and  hvunor,  his  down-to-earth 
practical  mind,  his  understanding  and  kind- 
ness will  be  remembered  by  all  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  him. 

As  Agnes  Kenna  so  beautifully  said  after 
his  death — "He  was  a  good  husband  and  I 


thank  God  for  the  48  wonderful  years  He 
gave  me  with  him." 

For  the  30  years  I  was  privileged  to  know 
Frank,  I  too  thanked  Gkxl. 

James  A.  Lundt, 
Chairman,  Public  Service  Commission. 

It  Is  with  heavy  heart  onA  with  humility 
that  one  p&yb  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
dear  friend. 

Prank  Kenna  was  my  sponsor  and  supporter 
during  my  career  of  over  40  years.  He  con- 
tributed generously  to  my  advancement  In 
Judicial  service.    I  shall  be  ever  grateful. 

Prank  Kenna  has  many  claims  to  the  es- 
teem and  respect  that  we  had  for  him.  His 
unswerving  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters, his  treatment  of  his  fellow  workers, 
his  great  sense  of  fairness,  Ills  Innate  Integ- 
rity, his  utter  contempt  for  sham  and  Insin- 
cerity, his  love  of  his  fellow  man — these  and 
many  other  attributes  and  virtues  won  for 
him  a  place  In  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

His  career  In  public  service  and  In  the  po- 
litical arena  was  one  of  continuous  growth 
both  In  horizon  and  depth.  He  was  a  deeply 
religious  man;  he  had  an  abiding  faith  In 
God;  he  was  a  good  family  man.  He  was 
happiest  when  his  courageous  and  under- 
standing wife,  Agnes,  his  children  and  grand- 
children were  at  his  side. 

He  loved  people  of  all  kinds — they  were  his 
friends  and  they  loved  him  for  his  generosity 
and  vuiselflsh  aid  In  many  areas.  Indeed,  it 
can  be  said  of  him,  that  in  his  public  serv- 
ice as  a  great  political  leader  as  well  as  In 
civic,  communal,  and  charitable  and  hu- 
mane relationships  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength. 

Lincoln  once  said:  "If  you  want  to  test  a 
man's  character,  give  him  power." 

Through  the  years  Prank  Kenna  stood  the 
test  of  power  with  restraint  and  humility. 

He  win  be  remembered  for  his  activities  in 
the  field  of  hvunan  rights  and  interfaith.  His 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Boys  Club  of 
Queens,  of  which  he  was  a  founder  and  a 
leader,  is  a  living  memorial. 

The  many  awards  received  by  him  will  be 
cherished  by  his  tajnilj. 

Who  Prank  Kenna  waa,  what  he  stood  for 
and  what  his  record  of  accomplishments  was, 
reminds  tis  of  the  lines  of  Longfellow's  "Psalm 
of  Life": 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us,  we  can 
make  ovu*  lives  sublime — 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us,  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time." 

In  that  spirit  we  salute  Prank  Kenna,  a 
great  leader,  a  great  citizen,  a  great  man. 
May  his  soul  rest  In  peace. 

Nicholas  M.  Pstte, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

State  of  New  York. 

Frank  Keiuia  was  a  coxirageous,  fine 
American  who  over  the  years  contributed 
greatly  to  the  strengthening  of  Republican 
principles. 

His  accomplishments  earned  him  ttte  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him 
and  rightfully  brought  to  him  the  deserved 
title  of  "Mr.  RepubUcan"  In  Queens  County. 

Richard  M.  Nizon, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  1952-60. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  you  hold  this  memo- 
rial as  a  tribute  to  your  feelings  for  the  late 
Prank  Kenna. 

Prank  Kenna's  warm,  personal  qualities  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  never  failed 
him  throughout  his  colorful  and  active  life, 
and  earned  him  many  abiding  and  unfalter- 
ing friendships. 

Nklson  a.  Rocketeller.  ■ 

Governor  of  New  York. 

Because  he  was  a  highly  effective  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Party  for  many 
years — skillfully  guiding  the  destinies  of  our 
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party  in  Queens  during  the  period  of  rapid 
growth  which  it  is  still  experiencing — I  as- 
sume it  will  be  in  that  connection  that  most 
people  will  think  of  and  remember  the  late 
Prank  Kenna.  Since  I  worked  with  him  very 
closely  In  that  area  of  his  activity  during 
most  of  my  20  years  in  the  State  assembly 
and  during  all  of  my  tenure  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  until  the  time  of  his  death,  I  will 
also  recall  him  favorably  in  that  connection. 

There  are  literally  thousands,  however — In 
which  group  I  am  numbered — who  mourn  his 
passing  not  even  so  much  for  what  it  repre- 
sents in  loss  of  political  leadership  as  for 
the  deprivation  of  his  friendship. 

Frank  was  a  kindly,  gentle,  sensitive,  un- 
derstanding man  and  a  warm,  thoughtful, 
considerate  and  generous  friend.  He  found 
his  greatest  Joy  in  doing  things  for  others 
and  truly  exemplified  in  his  life  observance 
of  the  second  of  two  great  Commandments — 
love  of  neighbor.  Although  he  has  been 
simimoned  by  his  Maker,  the  example  he  set 
in  terms  of  devotion  to  God,  to  country,  to 
family,  and  to  fellow  man  will  long  survive 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  him  well. 
Malcolm  Wn,soN. 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

For  30  years,  I  have  talked  with  many  of 
the  great  names  in  America's  political  arena. 
I  include  Frank  Kenna  among  them.  Al- 
most all  politicians  seek  glory  for  themselves 
as  they  climb  the  political  ladder,  but  Frank 
Kenna  was  different.  He  never  put  himself 
ahead  of  his  fellow  man.  He  always  gave  to 
others. 

The  lat€  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  said  It  all 
quite  simply  at  a  Queens  Society  dinner  In 
Washington  several  years  ago.  He  leaned 
over  and  whispered  to  me,  "He's  a  great  guy." 
This  whisper  of  four  words,  coming  from  the 
venerable,  unfoolable  Democrat  from  Texas, 
spoke  more  eloquently  than  4  hoiirs  of  testi- 
monial speeches. 

Andrew  J.  Viglietta, 
Political    Editor,    Washington    Corre- 
spondent, Long  Island  Press. 

Steadfastness  of  conviction  gained  for 
Frank  Kenna  during  his  lifetime  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  everyone  he  met. 

His  40  years  of  service  to  the  Republican 
Party  in  New  York  State  is  unexcelled.  He 
was  an  outstanding  gentleman;  soft  spoken, 
tolerant,  and  generous.  We  have  all  been 
enriched  by  his  wisdom  and  good  counsel 
which  was  often  sought  and  will  be  sadly 
missed. 

Frank  Kenna  was  a  political  leader  with 
few  peers. 

Officially,  as  I  pay  homage  to  him  for  his 
enormous  contribution,  I  am  thankful  my 
position  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  add 
my  personal  tribute  to  a  dear  friend  whose 
warm  humor  and  unpretentious  candor  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  for  so  many  years. 
Hon.  Fred  A.  Young, 
Chairman,  New  York  State  Republican 
Committee. 

Prank  Kenna  was  an  American  first,  a 
Queens  resident  second,  and  a  Republican 
third.  There  was  no  diminution  or  degree, 
however,  in  his  dedication  and  devotion  to 
his  country,  his  community,  and  his  political 
philosophy. 

Familiar  phrases  described  him  best.  He 
was  a  man  of  conviction,  courage,  common- 
sense,  and  compassion — the  last  being  the 
deep  Irish  sentiment  in  his  heart. 

His  strength  lay  in  his  being  straightfor- 
ward and  sincere.  There  never  was  any 
doubt  as  to  where  Frank  Kenna  stood— or 
why.  He  was  never  inhibited  in  speaking 
his  mind — to  Republicans,  to  Democrats,  to 
friends,  and  to  opponents.  He  was  not  in- 
tolerant of — in  fact,  he  appreciated — simi- 
lar candor  from  all  with  whom  he  associat- 


ed.    His  word  was  his  bond.     And  it  was 
never  negotiable. 

He  was  a  successful  political  leader.  More 
Importantly,  he  was  a  very  humane  hvunan 
being.  He  was  always  true  to  this  trust. 
And,  more  importantly,  he  was  always  true 
to  himself. 

I  knew  him,  as  a  political  associate  and  as 
a  friend,  for  more  than  25  years.  I  remem- 
ber him  with  admiration  and  affection.  So 
does  everyone  who  knew  him. 

William  L.  Pfeiffer, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Governor. 


In  my  association  with  Frank  Kenna  In 
the  Republican  Party  for  more  than  30  years, 
I  know  we  have  lost  not  only  a  great  leader, 
but  a  real  friend. 

Mr.  Kenna  was  a  modest  man.  never  look- 
ing for  personal  praise.  He  was  also  a  strong 
man.  He  was  a  man  dedicated  to  services  to 
the  party  and  its  welfare. 

The  best  memorial  to  his  memory  Is  that 
the  leaders  of  our  party  remember  his  great 
leadership,  his  unselfish  service,  and  his  loy- 
alty to  a  friend. 

I  think  of  Mr.  Kenna  as  a  tall  man.  There 
is  a  saying — "When  God  measures  man.  he 
puts  a  tape-measure  around  the  heart." 
That  Is  how  I  remember  Mr.  Kenna. 

Edna  M.  Green, 
Vice  Chairman,   Queens  County   Re- 
publican   Committee    and    Queens 
County  Republican  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


In  1944,  while  attending  my  first  State 
committee  meeting,  a  gentleman  sat  down 
opposite  me  and  said,  "Well,  something  new 
has  been  added."  When  he  said  it  he  had 
that  little  twinkle  in  his  eye.  That  was  my 
first  meeting  with  Frank  Kenna. 

Since  1945,  when  I  was  asked  to  help  out  at 
headquarters,  I  had  been  closely  associated 
with  Prank.  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of 
great  courage,  character,  ability,  tact,  and 
falrmlndedness.  second  to  none. 

During  all  my  years  at  headquarters  he 
never  refused  to  see  anyone  who  came  to 
him  with  a  problem  and  had  that  happy  fac- 
ulty which  few  people  possess,  of  making  a 
person  feel  better  after  talking  with  him. 

I  consider  myself  lucky.  Indeed,  to  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  work  for  a  man  such 
as  he.  His  hvmior,  dry  wit,  and  good  com- 
monsense  often  made  me  see  the  light  when 
I  thought  my  own  personal  problems  monu- 
mental. 

His  sudden  passing  was  a  tremendous 
shock  to  me,  but  I  am  thankful  that  I  was 
In  Atlantic  City  when  his  last  hour  ap- 
proached and  that  I  could  assist  Mrs.  Kenna 
"in  making  him  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
That  little  twinkle  In  his  eye  remained  to 
the  end. 

He  was  like  a  father  to  me.  I  miss  him, 
so  very  much. 

Caroltn  Smith. 


His  word  was  his  bond.  As  we  pass 
through  this  life  we  find  few  who  possess  this 
rare  quality. 

Yes;  I  knew  Frank  Kenna  well.  I  was 
politically  associated  with  him  for  almost 
25  years — 14  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  as  his  vice  chairman  of  the  Queens 
County  Republican  Committee  and  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

He  was  a  strong  link  in  my  chain  of  friend- 
ship. 

I  am  6ow  In  retirement — ^but  as  I  rem- 
inisce my  thoughts  return  to  his  astute- 
ness as  a  politician  and  to  his  ability  to  cope 
with  matters,  large  and  small.  He  was  one 
In  a  million. 

President  Hoover,  who  was  very  fond  of 
Prank,  once  said  to  me.  "The  Republicans  of 
Queens  County  are  very  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  Prank's  capabilities  to  lead  them." 
Truer  words  were  never  spoken. 


"Like  petals  on   a  rose— one  by  one  our 
loved  ones  fall." 

I  will  remember  him.  always. 

Hazel  B.  Sands, 
Vice  Chairman,  1947-€1, 
Queens  County  Republican  Committee. 


Prank  Kenna  was  my  friend.  Our  friend- 
ship covered  a  span  of  many  years  and  wag 
based  upon  our  mutual  respect  and  affection 
for  one  another. 

My  respect  and  affection  for  Prank  were 
founded  on  the  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit 
which  he  possessed  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
responsibilities  of  community  leadership. 

I  recall  vividly  an  example  of  Prank's 
thoughtf ulness.  Every  lawyer  In  Queens,  re- 
gardless  of  political  faith,  religious  affiliation, 
or  race  who  served  overseas  in  World  War  II, 
upon  his  retvirn,  received  a  guardianship  or 
similar  §,ppolntment  from  the  courts  as  a 
token  of  the  community's  appreciation  for 
the  military  services  rendered.  I  know  that 
Prank  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  seeing  to 
it  that  each  lawyer  was  so  honored.  No 
other  political  leader,  to  my  knowledge,  did 
anything  like  that. 

Frank  was  a  man  who  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted his  responsibilities  as  a  human  being 
to  his  community.  For  many  years  he  served 
the  Boys  Club  of  Queens  as  a  director  and 
gave  it  his  financial  support.  His  work  as  a 
trustee  of  St.  John's  Hospital  was  outstand- 
ing. He  worked  In  these  areas  quietly  but 
effectively.  He  never  sought  the  limelight. 
Helping  his  community  and  its  people  was 
sufficient  reward  for  him. 

Finally,    Frank    was    a    man    of    warmth, 
charm,  quiet  and  good  humor,  a  good,  loyal 
friend    and    a    wonderful    companion.    Few 
like  him  come  this  way.     I  miss  him. 
Alfred  Wohl, 
Chairjnan  of  the  Board, 

Boys  Club  of  Queens. 
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While  others  looked  upon  Frank  Kenna  as 
an  astute,  remarkable  political  leader,  I  will 
always  remember  him  as  a  man  among  men. 
He  was  a  man  possessed  of  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  the  problems  of 
his  fellow  men  and  a  man  who  could  al- 
ways be  called  upon  for  help  and  assistance. 
He  was  a  soft-spoken  man  but  a  man  whose 
word  was  truly  his  bond.  When  he  did  speak 
he  always  rooted  out  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  quickly  made  a  decision  without  an  em- 
bellishment or  exaggeration.  I  always  found 
him  as  a  man  whose  primary  concern  was 
always  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  a 
man  who  would  never  overestimate  or  misuse 
the  political  discretion  at  his  disposal. 

I  like  to  recall  the  time  I  witnessed  a  newly 
appointed  Judge  profess  his  gratitude  to 
Frank  for  his  support  and  encouragement. 
When  this  now  honored  Judge  queried  how 
he  could  express  his  gratitude.  Prank  an- 
swered, "Just  be  a  good  Judge."  That  was 
a  fitting  description  of  Frank  himself— a 
good  judge  of  people,  a  genuine  warmhearted 
individual  who  put  sincerity  and  devotion  to 
people  above  political  expediency. 

Morris  Brecher, 
Secretary  to  Frank  Kenna. 


Prank  Kenna  was  one  of  the  greatest  citi- 
zens of  Queens  County  and  did  much  for  the 
growth  of  the  county.  He  was  respected  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  and.  In  my 
many  dealings  with  him,  found  him  to  be  a 
man  of  great  Integrity  and  most  honorable 
in  every  way. 

James  A.  Roe, 
Former  Chairman, 

Queens  County  Democratic  Committee. 


Pew  have  been  the  men  I  have  met  and 
cooperated  with  during  my  life  who  have  left 
such  a  memorable  and  pleasant  recollection 
with  me  as  Prank  Kenna.  He,  perhaps,  has 
led  them  all.   He,  working  for  the  Republican 


Party  which  was  his  life's  vocation,  and  I, 
t^rklng  for  the  Democratic  Party  which  has 
been  my  lifelong  vocation,  worked  together 
for  good  government  whether  Republican  or 
Democratic  for  our  conamunlty  of  Long  Island 
City  and  Astoria  and  for  the  promotion  into 
public  life  of  young  people  of  whom  we  could 

be  proud. 

It  can  well  be  said  that  Prank  has  never  re- 
gretted making  one  public  appointment,  for 
they  have  all  turned  out  to  be  excellent  pub- 
lic servants,  devoted  to  their  positions  and 
to  the  cause  of  good  government. 

His  passing  was  a  loss  for  all  of  us.  ir- 
respective of  what  party  we  may  belong  to. 
for  he  was  generally  above  party  when  the 
interests  of  the  community  were  involved. 
Many  Democrats  can  say  that,  when  It  was  in 
Prank's  power  to  have  them  supplanted  In 
ofiBce,  Frank  remembered  their  standing  In 
the  community,  their  public  service,  as  well 
as  the  friendships  that  had  been  built  In  the 
course  of  time  which  worked  in  their  favor 
and  resulted  in  their  remaining  in  their 
positions. 

Politicians  will  come  and  jjolitlclans  will  go, 
but  Frank  Kenna  will  remain  in  the  memory 
of  his  friends  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Robert  BArriPAGLiA, 
Executive  Member,  Part  A, 

First  Assembly  District. 


I  have  known  Prank  Kenna  all  my  life — 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  attended  the 
same  school;  grew  up  In  the  same  commu- 
nity—Long Island  City;  common  interest  in 
so  many  things;  thought  the  same;  spoke 
the  same;  followed  so  many  similar  lines  of 
endeavor;  only  one  parting — he  a  Republi- 
can; I,  a  Democrat. 

Yes,  Frank  was  a  great  man,  kind,  con- 
siderate, cooperative,  honest,  man  of  faith, 
and  he  looked  upon  all  as  having  his  attri- 
butes, his  characteristics,  and  most  Justified 
his  confidence,  only  a  few  failed  him.  How- 
ever, he  was  forgiving  too  and  thus  he 
rounded  out  a  full  and  useful  life,  his  family 
\B  the  answer,  when  God  caJled  him. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  have  known 
him— that  he  was  part  of  my  life  and  that  I 
was  part  of  his — and,  above  all,  he  served 
God  and  man  and  Justified  his  reason  for 
being  on  this  earth. 

John  T.  Clanct, 
Surrogate,  Queens  County. 


Personally,  I  have  known  Prank  Kerma  for 
over  40  years.  Our  friendship  goes  back 
through  many  pleasant  memories  and  watch- 
ing the  Borough  of  Queens  grow  to  the  prom- 
inent position  it  now  holds. 

Prank  Kenna  played  more  than  a  small 
part  in  the  growth  of  this  borough. 

To  all  of  these,  his  family,  his  church,  his 
community,  Prank  Kenna  was  dedicated. 
James  J.  Conwat, 
President,  Long  Island  City  Savings  Bank. 

To  the  many  young  people  we  serve.  Prank 
was  a  trusted  and  devoted  friend  who  always 
gave  of  himself  unselfishly,  so  that  the  "kids 
in  this  neighborhood  could  do  the  things 
they  enjoyed  most." 

Prank  was  never  too  busy  to  afford  his 
counsel.  His  telephone  never  went  unan- 
swered and  no  problem  was  ever  too  big  for 
him  to  help  on.  His  contribution  to  our 
YMCA  work  as  a  campaigner  did  much  to 
help  our  program  prosper,  particularly 
through  the  fund  he  engendered  among  his 
many  friends  at  our  annual  E.  Z.  Mark  din- 
ners. 

Not  only  shall  we  miss  him,  but  our  entire 
community  shall  miss  him.  All  of  us  who 
knew  him  are  much  better  for  having  had 
this  opportunity. 

Prank  J.  Tkmpone, 
Director,  Long  Island  City  YMCA. 


The  distinguished  record  of  public  service 
of  Frank  Kenna  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  people  of  Queens. 

Few  in  our  time  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves for  wholesome  community  betterment, 
than  this  able  and  lovable  Republican  leader, 
stanch  champion  of  the  homeowner  and 
friend  and  confidant  of  many,  regardless  of 
political  affiliation.  His  word  was  his  bond 
and  his  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  man  was  limitless. 

Prom  early  youth,  he  lived  with  his  family 
In  Long  Island  City  and  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  borough  were  always  his 
main  concern. 

His  long  years  of  public  service,  his  sterling 
qualities  of  character,  and  his  fine  Ideals  and 
principles,  have  set  high  goals  for  us  to 
emulate. 

Mario  J.  Cariello, 
President,  Borough  of  Queens. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roberts  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  SiKEs. 

Mr.   DORN. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  RoBisON. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClory)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Wydler, 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

(The  following  Members  cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stratton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.   COOLEY. 

Mr.  Hebert. 


My  tribute  to  Prank  Kenna  is  the  fact  that 
I  was  privileged  to  know  him  and  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  for  many,  many  years.  His 
philosophy  of  life  and  his  wit  and  humor 
will  be  remembered  by  me  as  one  of  the  rare 
qualities  found  in  people  today. 

Prank  reminiscing  about  the  "girls"  will  be 
missed,  as  I  was  one  of  the  "girls."  I  will 
miss  him. 

Mae  Wolf. 


Prank  Kenna  rose  from  humble  beginnings 
to  become  a  tremendous  political  force  in 
local,  county,  State,  and  National  politics. 
But  he  had  one  very  strong  characteristic. 
He  never  forgot  the  place  of  these  humble 
beginnings  and  always  enjoyed  coming  back. 
He  loved  our  club,  always  vowed  he  would 
not  Join  another  political  club  and  so  he  did. 
Writers  like  to  tell  about  the  eastward  move- 
ment of  the  population  on  Long  Island. 
Prom  Brooklyn  they  came  to  Queens  and 
from  here  to  Nassau  or  Suffolk.  Not  Prank 
Kenna.  Yesterday  he  was  a  guest  at  the 
executive  mansion  in  Albany,  today  he  was 
entertained  at  the  White  House,  but  tonight 
he  will  return  to  Astoria,  the  land  of  his 
father  and  mother,  where  he  went  to  school, 
played  baseball,  grew  up  and  Joined  o\ii  club. 

But  why — why  do  you  ask?  The  Good 
Book  has  an  answer:  "For  where  a  man's 
treasure  is,  there  is  his  heart."  Prank 
Kenna's  heart  was  here  in  Astoria,  and  that 
is  where  he  loved  to  be. 

Finally,  all  of  his  friends  who  knew  the 
pleasure  of  his  companionship,  now  Join  in 
a  public  display  of  their  affection  and  re- 
spect. Frank  Kenna,  the  man,  we  will  aU 
forever  treasure  in  our  hearts. 

Freo  PaoirrrA, 
Program  Chairman. 


Prank  Kenna  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Long  Island  City  Savings  Bank  Board  of 
Trustees  since  May  1953.  He  had  always  been 
held  In  high  esteem  by  his  fellow  trustees. 
Prank  Kenna  was  active  on  the  board  and 
served  on  many  Important  committees. 

His  wisdom,  advice,  and  counsel  will  be 
missed  by  all.  His  background  and  knowl- 
«lge  of  the  communities  In  Queens,  particu- 
larly the  Long  Island  Clty-Astorla  area,  was 
most  beneficial  to  the  Long  Island  City  Sav- 
ings Bank  in  giving  Its  best  service  to  the 
people  of  the  communltleB. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClory),  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Powell,  for  1  hour,  Wednesday. 
March  10, 1966. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in  the   Concessional 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.    STRATTON.      Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until    tomorrow,    Thursday,    March    4, 
1965,  at  11:15  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

683.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insiir- 
ance  and  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Funds, 
transmitting  the  25th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trxist  Fund, 
pursuant  to  section  201(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  100); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

684.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  promo- 
tion of  qualified  Reserve  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  Reserve  grades  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  major  general";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

685.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  General 
Stciff  on  December  31,  1964,  piirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 3031(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

686.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Of- 
fice of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  operations  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1001(c)  of  Public  Law  85-864;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

687.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

688.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  sxispending  deportation  of  certain 
aliens  and  list  of  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
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to  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-885;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

689.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  of  certain 
aliens  and  list  of  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-885;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

690.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et on  "The  Management  of  Automatic  Data 
Processing  in  the  Federal  Government,"  pub- 
lished February  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  4.  Concurrent 
resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  131).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3989.  A  bill  to  extend  to  30  days  the 
time  for  filing  petitions  for  removal  of  civil 
actions  from  State  to  Federal  courts;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  132).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B.H.  3992.  A  bill  to  amend  section  753(f) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
transcripts  furnished  by  court  reporters  for 
the  district  courts;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  133) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3998.  A  bill  to  increase  the  fees  of  Jury 
commissioners  in  the  U.S.  district  courts; 
without  aimendment  (Rept.  No.  134).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  3999.  A  bill  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  Judges  here- 
after appointed  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  judges 
of  all  other  U.S.  district  courts  now  have; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  135).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoxise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  5374.  A  bill  relating  to  the  salaries  of 
the  Ctiief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supretpe 
Court  of  the  United  States;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  136).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  P  ATM  AN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  45.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  an  Increase 
Ln  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (Rept.  No.  137) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
HJl.  5719.  A  bill  to  create  an  Independent 
.school  board  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HH.  5720.  A  bill  to  create  an  Independent 
school  board  In  the  District  of  Colxunbla;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  5721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  5722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  assist 
common  carriers  of  passengers  by  railroad  in 
preserving  and  improving  essential  passenger 
train  services  and  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  KEOOH: 
H.R.  5723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  Income  from 
property  created  by  the  taxpayer  as  earned 
Income  for  certain  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  KREBS: 
HJl.  5724.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  5725.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By.  Mr.  BATES: 
HH.  5726.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  PHILBIN: 
HJl.  5727.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  ARENDS: 
Hit.  5728.  A  blU  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HfeBERT: 
HJl.  5729.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  OTKONSKI: 
KH.  5730.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HJl.  5731.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H  Jl.  5732.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HH.  5733.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Cpde,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  imlformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  5734.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  HARDY: 
HJi.  5735.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  5736.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  baaic 
I>ay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  servlcej- 
to  the  Conmaittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  5737.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 

H.R.  5738.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  5739.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  PIRNIE: 

Hit.  5740.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  HALL: 

HM.  5741.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Commilttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY : 

H.R.  5742.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  Unlt«d 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  ICHORD: 

H.R.  5743.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

H.R.  5744.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.  5745.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  LENNON: 

HJl.  5746.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

HJi.  5747.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia : 

Hit.  5748.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

HJR.  5749.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  LEGGETT: 

HJl.  5750.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  IRWIN: 

HR.5751.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  imiformed  services; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  5752.  A  blU  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
p>ay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

HJl.  5753.  A  blU  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  bMl" 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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RvMr  LOVE*  ByMr. McGRATH: 

u  n  ^754   A  bill  ix)  amend  title  37.  United  H.R.  5769.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Inunlgra- 

o.  ;fc  rode    to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic  tion  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 

t  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  poses;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tthe  cSSittee  on  Armed  Services.  By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

to  the  conuiii^i.  H.R.  5770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 

L=    A  hnf^'  «mpnd  titi«  37  United  tion  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur-     or  faculties;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 

HJl.  5755.  A  ^lU  toame^  tltle37  Unued  ^^^  comiilttee  on  the  Judiciary.     Means.             

States  Code,  to  ^°^^^«?««,,^,«  !i*^  «er^?S  By  Mr.  MORSE:                                                             By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 

„..  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services.  q^,^i    ^   ^111   to   amend  the   Internal 


of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
HJt.  5782.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amoiints  paid  for  communication  service 


nay  for  members  u^  «^« ''•nr  "' 

io  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HJl  5756.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  xmlformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  retarded  child  In  a 
professionally  qualified  custodial  Institu- 
tion shall  be  deductible  as  a  medical  ex- 
pense; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
_.  H.R.  5772.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 

HR.  5757.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United     ughment  of  the  National  Humanities  Foim 


H.R.  5783.  A  bill  to  restore  certain  public 
lands  In  Idaho  to  location,  entry,  and  ptu- 
chase  luider  the  mining  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  5784.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Conunlsslon  for  the  development  of  the  sci- 
ence of  coimteractlon  to  the  world  Commu- 


In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R  5773.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal-State  programs  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  pro- 
vide meiiical  assistance  for  the  siged  to  in- 


states Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic     (j^tion  to  promote  progress  and  scholarship     nist  conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and  de 

pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  -  — ' -'  '  — -■ —  '-  -  '■-'-'  — i.-.— . 

to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
HR.  5758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
HR  5759.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic     divlduals    eligible    therefor    (and    assist    in 

pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  ■-"    -  ■---— -^ -•  <—«"*'' 

to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  5760.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER : 
HJl.  5761.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
HR.  5762.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1106  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Insure  that  Infor- 
mation  concerning    any    individual   in   the 
files  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  be  made  available  to  such 
individual  upon  his  request;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
HR.  5763.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HR. 5764.  A  bill  to  extend  coverage  vmder 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty 
Insurance  system  of  the  Social  Secvuity  Act 
to  temporary  and  Internalttent  service  per- 
formed in  the  employ  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia if  such  service  is  not  covered  by  a  re- 
tirement system  established  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabsuna: 
HR.  5765.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  requirement  of 
prior  judicial  service  for  persons  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  5766.  A    bUl    to  ^  permit    any    wage 
earner  to  defer  payment'  of  a  portion  of  the 
difference  between  the  income  tax  imposed 
for  a  taxable  year  beginning  In  1964  and  the 
amount   deducted   and  withheld    upon   his 
wages  during    1964;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
HR.  5767.  A  bill   to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  condxiot  a  program  In  five 
areas  of  the  United  States  to  Incretae  usable 
precipitation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  5768.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yarn  of  silk;    to   the   Conunittee   on  Ways 
and  Means. 


providing  health  care  for  other  aged  Individ 
uals)  under  voluntary  private  health  instir- 
ance  plsms,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incentives 
to  encourtige  prepayment  health  insurance 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  5774.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4241 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
duce the  club  dues  excise  taxes  from  20  per- 
cent to  10  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  5775.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  employers  to 
deduct  an  additional  amount  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  duties  required  of  them  In  con- 
nection with  the  withholding  of  taxes  and 
the  performance  of  other  administrative  and 
clerical  duties  under  such  code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  5776.  A    bill   to    amend   section   2    of 
title  rv  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1937  to  require  the  Board  of  Conunls- 
sloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Im- 
print on  automobile  license  plates  issued  to 
foreign  embassies  the  name  of  the  country 
which   all   embassy   personnel   represent;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colmnbia. 
By  Mr.  SELDEN : 
H.R.  5777.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table and  efficient  method  for  obtaining  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  review  of  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  thereunder,  and  a  more  realistic  def- 
inition of  "disability"  for  purposes  of  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  and  the  disability 
freeze;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  5778.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National   Labor  Relations   Act;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  5779.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  additional 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  classifications  of  yam  of 
silk;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  5780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.R.  5781.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent  in- 
crease In  benefits  (with  a  minimum  Increase 
of  $6),  to  extend  eligibility  for  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  to  age  22  in  the  case  of  a  child 
attending  school,  and  to  Increase  the  amount 


velopment  of  leaders  In  a  total  political  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
HJl.  5785.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  Income 
tax  credit  for  tuition  expenses  of  the  tax- 
payer or  his  spoiise  or  a  dependent  at  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education,  and  an  addi- 
tional credit  for  gifts  or  contributions  made 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6786.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Federal-State  programs  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  Indi- 
viduals eligible  therefor  (and  assist  In  pro- 
viding health  care  for  other  aged  Individ- 
uals) vmder  voluntary  private  health  Insur- 
ance plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives 
to  encoTUUge  prepayment  health  lns\u^nce 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  5787.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Federal-State  programs  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to 
provide  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to 
individuals  eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in 
providing  health  care  for  other  aged  Individ- 
uals) under  voliintary  private  health  Insxu'- 
ance  plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to 
encoiu^^  prepayment  health  Insiirance  tor 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   FALLON: 
HJl.  5788.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tetmessee: 
H.R.  5789.  A  bUl  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty under  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept the  Uniform  Ccxie  of  Military  Justice, 
and  authorize  the  Imposition  of  life  Impris- 
onment In  lieu  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  5790.  A  bill  to  provide  free  postage 
for  first-class  lettw  mall  matter  sent  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.  5791.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from   18  to 
22,  in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  school, 
the  age  until  which  child's  Insurance  bene- 
fits may  be  paid  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  5792.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  the  term  "age"  as  used 
with  respect  to  the  labeling  and  advertising 
of  whisky,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MOORE: 
H.B.  5793.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  luiiised  immigration  quota  num- 
bers: to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HH.  5794.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  enable  the 
States  to  extend  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  to  persons  between  50  and  65  years  of 
age  if  they  are  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HH.  5795.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
widow's  insurance  benefits  at  age  50  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  is  permanently  and 
totally  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  5796.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
Un.  5797.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
HJl.  5793.  A  bill  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  5799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  that  portion  of  U.S.  Highway  No.  30 
between  Portland  and  Astoria.  Oreg.,  as  part 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HJl.  5800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  25-member  legislative 
assembly  Incorporating  fixed  minority  party 
representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL; 
HJl.  5801.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  25-member  legislative 
assembly  Incorporating  fixed  minority  party 
representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  for  other 
piUTposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Col\imbla. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  5802.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  25-member  legislative 
assembly  incorporating  fixed  minority  party 
representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Oommittee  on  the  District 

of  Columbia.  

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  5803.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
Secretary,  and  an  elected  25  member  legis- 
lative assembly  incorporating  fixed  minority 
party  representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mrs.  DWYEH: 
HJi.  5804.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
Secretary,  and  an  elected  25  member  legis- 
lative assembly  incorporating  fixed  minority 
party  representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
HJl.  5805.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
Secretary,  and  an  elected  25  member  legis- 
lative assembly  Incorporating  fixed  minority 
party  representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
HH.  5806.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of   Columbia    an    appointed   Governor   and 
Secretary,  and  an  elected  25  s^ember  legis- 


lative assembly  incorporating  fixed  minority 
party  representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the 
District  of  Colvunbia. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HH.  5807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
Secretary,  and  an  elected  25  member  legisla- 
tive assembly  Incorporating  fixed  minority 
party  representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  5808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
Secretary,  and  an  elected  25  member  legis- 
lative assembly  incorporating  fixed  minority 
party  representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  5809.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  25  member  legislative 
assembly  incorporating  fixed  minority  party 
representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  5810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  25  member  legislative 
assembly  incorporating  fixed  minority  party 
representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  /^ 

H.R.  5811.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
Secretary,  and  an  elected  25  member  legisla- 
tive assembly  incorporating  fixed  minority 
party  representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

H.R.  5812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  25  member  legislative 
assembly  incorporating  fixed  minority  party 
representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER : 

H.R.  5813.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Colvunbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  25  member  legislative 
assembly  Incorporating  fixed  minority  party 
representation,  and  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  with  the 
approval  of  Its  electorate  to  consider  factors 
In  addition  to  population  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  one  house  of  its  legislature;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.J.  Res.  362.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee 'the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  poptilatlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 

H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 
Fireman's  Week;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.J.  Res.  364.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the   Constitution   of   the   United   States  to 


guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  hotise  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  papulation;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.J.  Res.  365.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  343.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

68.  By  Mr.  HATHAWAY:  Resolutions  passed 
by  the  102d  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine 
to  go  on  record  in  declaring  its  recognition 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  which 
contributed  and  were  instrumental  in  re- 
storing a  favorable  economic  climate  to  the 
town  of  Lisbon  as  recognized  and  defined; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

69.  By  Mr.  SENNER:  Memorial  of  the  Arl- 
zona  State  Legislature  expressing,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Arizona,  its  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  President  Johnson  for  his  under- 
standing of  and  expressed  interest  in  the 
water  problems  of  Arizona;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

70.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Arizona  State 
House  of  Representatives,  urging  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  permit  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

71.  By  Mr.  TUPPER:  Memorial  of  the  102d 
Maine  Legislature  submitting  two  Joint  reso- 
lutions: (1)  Protesting  the  ordered  closing 
of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  domi- 
cillaries  and  regional  oflBces,  and  (2)  Recog- 
nizing Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
which  contributed  and  were  Instrumental  in 
restoring  a  favorable  economic  climate  to 
the  town  of  Lisbon,  Maine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

72.  By  Mr.  HATHAWAY:  Memorial  of  the 
102d  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine  pro- 
testing the  closings  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  at  Togus  and  regional  offices 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  and  the 
merging  of  their  functions  with  the  Boston 
Veterans'  Administration  office  and  request- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration  to  cease 
and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  close  these  facili- 
ties: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

73.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  rela- 
tive to  the  apportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures and  governing  bodies  of  subordinate 
units  of  government;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlicary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 

H.R.  5814.  A  b^^or  the  relief  of  Chi  Koo 
Pyan  and  Pong  Sun  Kim;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5815.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
James  P.  Hubbard,  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  5816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Flretto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HR.  5817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Floren- 
tina  S.  Mallari;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.5818.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luclana 
Zannoni;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 
HR.  5819.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   John 
Henry  Taylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  5820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E  Reed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR.  5821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Llo- 
nello  Ferrari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ; 
By  Mr.  FASCELL:     | 
HJl.  5822.  A  bill   for   tlie  relief   of  Roger 
Robert  Baudry;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary.  I 
ByMr.  FINO:            |l 
H.R.5823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Balnglo 
and  Sabrina  Arrica;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5824.  A    bill   for   the   relief  of   Valdo 
Santoro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 
H.R.  5825.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Myrle  Forde    and   her   daughters.   Jennlffer 
Forde   and   Halcyon    Hanorla    (Charmalne) 
Forde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici£iry. 
By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.R.  5826.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Peter 
Panarites;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  5827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Panarites;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  5828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tln   Vougiatzls   and   Dispina   Vougiatzls;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

H.R.  5829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kosara  Nlkolic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 

H.R.  5830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CPO  James 
J.  Griffln,  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5831.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and  cement 
windows  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Semi- 
nary, of  Glenmont,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  5832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julio 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hector 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  5834.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Josephine  DePalma  and  her  minor  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RON  AN: 

H.R.  5835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasllikl 
Tsitsiou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  5836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Abbruzzese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  5837.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Rudolf 
Comacho;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciaxy. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  5838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osmundo 
Cablgas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  5839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Don- 
ald R.  Hurrle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

118.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Seneca  County,  N.Y.. 
opposing  the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration center  at  B^m.  >rY.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Afl^Jre. 

119.  Also,  petition  of  the  Amsterdam  Bar- 
racks No.  806  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  United 
States  of  America  protesting  the  closing  of 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  offices;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

120.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council,  Dale  City,  Calif.,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
calling  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
any  State,  having  a  bicameral  legislattu-e,  to 
apportion  the  membership  of  one  house  of 
its  legislature  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Half  Past  a  Century 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  first  class  to  be  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  at  St.  Francis 
Seminary,  Loretto.  Pa.,  on  February  19, 
1915.  was  Edward  B.  Daly,  a  native  of 
Thorndike,  Mass. 

In  tribute  to  his  50  years  in  the  clergy, 
members  of  St.  John's  Gualbert's  Co- 
Cathedral  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  will  honor 
their  pastor  at  a  testimonial,  and  Father 
Daly  will  have  the  thoughts  and  prayers 
on  that  occasion  of  everyone  who  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  made  his 
acquaintance. 

Except  for  a  brief  assignment  in  the 
early  part  of  his  priesthood.  Father  Daly 
has  served  constantly  in  the  Altoona 
diocese.  He  baptized  babies  in  the 
years  gone  by  who  are  parents  and 
grandparents  today.  During  two  world 
wars  and  in  the  continuing  struggle 
that  plagues  the  world  he  blessed  young 
men  off  to  bear  arms  for  their  country, 
and  he  was  there  to  welcome  them  when 
they  returned.  When  they  did  not  come 
back,  he  was  at  their  home  to  console 
and  grieve  with  their  loved  ones. 

And  by  his  devotion,  his  example,  and 
his  word,  Father  Daly  has  made  better 
Christians  and  better  citizens  of  count- 
less thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
were  members  of  his  parish  or  otherwise 


had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance- 
ship. His  service  to  God  has  brought 
enrichment  to  generations. 

We  thank  Father  Daly  for  the  50 
years  he  has  given  to  us,  and  we  look 
for  his  continued  friendship  and  guid- 
ance long  into  the  future. 


tionship  to  the  party  and  to  public  pol- 
icymaking in  the  House. 

I  heartily  recommend  "Party  and 
Policymaking"  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  interested  in  the  inter- 
nal workings  of  the  House. 


Party  and  Policymaking 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues,  congressional  committee 
and  staff  personnel,  and  political  scien- 
tists throughout  the  country  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished by  Rutgers  University  Press  enti- 
tled "Party  and  Policymaking." 

The  author  of  this  study  of  the  House 
Republican  Party  policy  committee  is  Dr. 
Charles  O.  Jones,  who  is  presently  asso- 
ciate professor  of  government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  In  preparing  the  ma- 
terial for  his  book.  Dr.  Jones  interviewed 
Republican  Congressmen,  policy  commit- 
tee members,  and  staff  members  of  the 
committee. 

In  his  well-written,  carefully  docu- 
mented study.  Dr.  Jones  describes  the 
origin,  development,  organization,  and 
functions  of  the  policy  committee.  By 
case  studies,  he  analyzes  the  function  of 
the  committee  in  two  settings— its  rela- 


Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  To 
Establish  a  National  Cemetery  in  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Ohio. 

Every  veteran  is  entitled  to  burial  in  a 
national  cemetery.  Space  available  in 
the  present  national  cemetery  system  is 
inadequate  to  accommodate  more  than  a 
fraction  of  eligible  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, according  to  a  recent  survey  by 
the  DAV.  The  survey  also  indicated 
that  this  available  space  is  so  located  as 
to  favor  certain  veterans  and  to  disfavor 
others  and  that  therefore,  certain  vet- 
erans are  much  more  likely  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  national  cemetery  burial  than 
others.  There  is  no  national  cemetery 
in  Ohio. 

The  veteran  death  rate  in  Ohio  for 
fiscal  year  1964  was  811  per  month;  in 
1963  the  State  total  was  770  per  month; 
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in  1962,  700  per  month.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  monthly  rate  of  veteran  deaths  in- 
creases yearly,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligation  in  hav- 
ing space  available  for  the  burial  of  our 
veterans  in  a  location  where  their  loved 
ones  may  visit  their  gravesite,  action 
must  be  taken  to  establish  additional 
cemeteries.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
will  give  my  bill  favorable  consideration. 


Independence  of  Morocco 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Morocco.  On  this  momen- 
tous occasion,  we  would  like  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Majesty  King 
Hassan  II;  and  to  His  Excellency  Ali 
Bengelloun,  the  Moroccan  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

Independence  days  are  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  new  members  of  the  world's 
community  of  nations.  We  should,  at  the 
same  time,  not  forget  the  opportunity 
they  afford  us  of  recalling  the  past  and 
evaluating  the  present.  This  is  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  Morocco — a  re- 
cently independent  coimtry,  yet  one  of 
the  oldest  independent  monarchies  in 
the  world. 

The  first  recorded  inhabitants  of 
Morocco  were  the  Berbers,  whom  all  the 
civilizations  of  the  ancient  world  fought 
in  order  to  establish  their  outposts  there. 
The  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginians 
established  trading  posts  along  both  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  coasts;  fol- 
lowing them  came  the  Romans,  who  built 
cities  at  Tangier,  Volubilis,  and  many 
other  places,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
visible  today.  When  the  Roman  Empire 
declined,  the  Vandal  tribes  crossed  the 
straits  and  invaded  the  northern  coast. 
By  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centiiry 
AU..  the  only  remnant  of  the  glory  of 
Rome  was  the  city-state  of  Ceuta.  gov- 
erned in  the  name  of  the  eastern  Roman 
Empire. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  Arab  armies,  sweeping  out  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  to  spread  Islam  to 
the  world,  entered  Morocco.  Nearly  the 
entire  population  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  Berber  tribesmen,  were  converted 
to  the  new  faith,  and  the  conquering 
armies  of  Islam  moved  in  new  direc- 
tions— this  time  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  into  Spain  and  southern 
France. 

The  fierce  independence  of  the  Ber- 
bers, as  well  as  the  spread  of  heterodox 
ideas  within  the  new  religion,  however, 
soon  led  to  a  rebellion  in  Morocco,  which 
had  as  its  consequence  the  rise  of  several 
small  Muslim  principalities.  The  first 
of  the  great  Muslim  dynasties  to  rule 
Morocco,  the  Idrisids.  arose  soon  there- 
after,  attempting   to  imify   the   many 


smaller  units  into  one  whole.  They 
founded  the  city  of  Fez,  which  became 
a  notable  center  of  Muslim  life  and 
civilization.  And,  they  can  be  consid- 
ered the  founders  of  the  first  Moroccan 
state,  indicating  it  might  be  more  accu- 
rate for  us  today  to  be  celebrating  the 
1,200th  anniversary  of  that  country's 
independence. 

Over  the  years,  other  dynasties  rose  to 
take  the  place  of  previous  ones  when 
their  energy  and  ability  had  waned. 
There  were  the  famous  Al-Moravids.  who 
established  Morocco  as  one  of  the  great 
medieval  powers.  They  extended  their 
p>ower  and  influence  across  North  Africa 
and  into  Muslim  Spain,  thus  bringing 
Morocco  into  the  rich  milieu  of  Anda- 
lusian  civilization,  which  has  left  its  in- 
delible print  on  Moroccan  life  and  cul- 
ture.^ The  Al-Moravids  were  replaced 
by  tlie  Al-Mohades,  who  kept  Morocco 
as  the  greatest  Muslim  Empire  of  the 
West  and  led  the  country  through  one 
of  its  golden  ages.  They  in  turn  were 
replaced  by  the  Merinids  and  the  Saad- 
ian  Kings  until  the  17th  century,  when 
the  family  which  guides  the  destiny  of 
Morocco  to  the  present  day  arose. 
Known  usually  as  the  Alawi  House,  and 
under  their  able  rule.  Morocco  was 
thoroughly  pacified  and  solidly  united. 

We  as  Americans  have  good  reason  to 
have  friendly  feelings  toward  this  family, 
for  Morocco  under  their  rule  was  one  of 
the  first  powers  in  the  world  to  recog- 
nize our  independence ;  the  early  treaties 
of  friendship,  trade,  and  good  relations 
were  drafted  and  signed  by  men  such  as 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams,  and  George  Washington, 
who  had  reason  to  appreciate  Morocco's 
recognition  and  assistance. 

Were  it  not  for  the  brief  period  of 
colonial  rule  between  1912  and  1956.  we 
could  even  be  celebrating  the  306th  an- 
niversary of  the  accession  of  the  present 
house,  whose  vigor  and  popularity  is 
demonstrated  by  their  leadership  of 
Morocco  in  the  20th  century  In  regain- 
ing independence.  Under  the  present 
King,  Hasan  n,  Morocco  is  making  great 
strides  in  all  fields  of  activity.  Able, 
energetic,  and  democratic,  he  has  given 
the  country  a  new  constitution,  promoted 
foreign  investment,  and  is  determined  to 
bring  about  the  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment of  his  country. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Morocco's  in- 
dependence, we  salute  that  country's  peo- 
ple, king,  and  the  goals  for  which  they 
strive  together.  We  hope  that  together 
they  will  soon  create  in  Morocco  a  new 
golden  age  for  that  historic  country. 


port,  and  other  agricultural  legislation 
can  be  found  by  looking  at  our  own  abil- 
ities as  farmers,  fertilizer  producers, 
agronomists,  mechanical  engineers,  soil 
scientists,  and  animal  scientists.  These 
abilities,  developed  through  our  pro- 
grams of  education  and  research  give  the 
American  farmer  the  ability  to  produce 
much  more  from  an  acre  of  land  than 
was  possible  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  power  of  tractors  on  American 
farms  has  increased  40  percent  in  the 
last  10  years.  Farmers  now  have  over 
five  times  as  much  drawbar  power  as 
they  did  in  the  1920's  using  horses. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  past  10  years  and 
the  use  of  nitrogen  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. Expenditures  for  farm  pesticides 
have  increased  from  two  to  three  times 
over  in  the  past  10  years. 

Not  only  do  we  produce  more  on  less 
land  but  we  use  what  we  produce  much 
more  efficiently.  We  now  produce  about 
20  percent  more  live  weight  of  grain- 
fattened  cattle  per  100  pounds  of  feed 
than  we  did  10  years  ago.  We  produce 
25  percent  more  live  weight  of  broilers 
and  15  percent  more  live  weight  of  tur- 
keys than  we  did  per  unit  of  feed. 
Dairymen  get  28  percent  more  milk  per 
cow  than  they  did  10  years  ago. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  ad- 
vancing technology  continues  to  push 
production  ahead  of  consumption,  and  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  chronic  eco- 
nomic problems  of  American  agriculture. 
But  more  importantly,  the  ability  of  our 
farmers  to  produce  abundantly  is  a  pri- 
mary reason  our  Nation  is  the  strongest 
in  the  world. 


Need  for  Agricaltaral  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF  KEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
sons we  face  a  continuing  need  for  acre- 
age and  commodity  diversion,  price  sup- 
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Tribute  to  40th  Anniversary  of  "Ram- 
bling With  Gambling"  Show 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
munity service,  which  all  of  us  strive  for, 
is  an  important  and  integral  part  of  our 
work  as  Members  of  Congress.  Those  of 
us  who  are  fortunate  to  live  in  and  repre- 
sent districts  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  and  the  suburban  areas  sur- 
rounding it  have  been  the  recipients  of  a 
standard  of  public  service  seldom  equaled 
and  certainly  never  surpassed.  I  address 
myself  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  WOR 
radio.  In  New  York's  "Rambling  With 
Gambling"  show,  which  celebrates  its 
40th  anniversary  of  continuous  broad- 
casting on  March  8. 

During  these  40  years,  John  B.  Gam- 
bling and  his  son  John  A.  Gambling  have 
provided  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
In  public  affairs  reporting  and  com- 
munity service. 

Millions  of  WOR  listeners  have  lon« 
been  accustomed  to  the  reliable  voice  of 
the  "Rambling  With  Gambling"  show. 
aimouncing  the  official  word  on  school 
closings,  or  giving  up-to-date  reports  on 


traf&c  conditions,  or  announcing  civic, 
social,  and  community  events. 

The  fabulous  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  looks  with  pride  on 
the  marvelous  series  of  accomplishments 
of  John  B.  Gambling,  his  son  John  A. 
Gambling,  and  WOR  radio.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  congratulate  them  on  40  years 
of  progress  and  performance  in  serving 
their  listeners,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
"Rambling  With  Gambling." 


Press  Release  by  Congressman  L.  Men- 
del Rivers  of  South  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  therein  an  out- 
standing statement  by  oiur  beloved  friend 
and  colleague,  the  able,  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  on  the  subject  of  a  bill  he  intro- 
duced today  to  increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

Chairman  Rivers,  who  is  extremely 
knowledgeable  on  any  and  every  aspect 
of  armed  services  matters,  has  long  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  pay  scales 
of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
more  than  that,  he  has  been  very  active 
over  a  period  of  time  now  in  pressing  for 
equitable  readjustment  of  their  basic  pay. 
It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  and  honor 
for  me  to  file  a  companion  bill  to  the  one 
fUed  by  Chairman  Rivers,  and  I  may  say 
that  33  other  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  also  filed 
companion  bills,  thus  evidencing  the 
virtually  unanimous  support  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
in  these  vital  matters. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
Chairman  Rivers  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  and  his  splendid,  comprehen- 
sive statement  and  analysis  of  the  meas- 
ure. Naturally,  being  greatly  concerned 
as  I  am  about  the  need  for  providing 
adequate,  fair,  just,  and  comparable 
compensation  for  all  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  I  will  continue  to  co- 
operate with  Chairman  Rivers,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  all 
interested  persons  and  groups  in  pressing 
for  favorable  action  on  this  very  meri- 
torious bill. 

The  statement  follows: 
Press  Release  by  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  Democrat,  SotrrH  Carolina 
Congressman  L.  Mendil  Rivers,  Etemocrat, 
of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives, today  announced  that  he  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  basic  pay  for  all  members  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

Mr.  Rivers  said  that  the  "enactment  of  this 
bUl  will  enable  Congress  and  the  American 


people  to  Insure  that  every  military  family 
will  share  equitably  to  America's  prosperity. 
It  will  enable  our  military  families  to  live  as 
first-class  citizens.  It  is  conslBtent  with 
President  Johnson's  announced  intention  to 
'take  whatever  steps  both  human  equity  and 
national  defense  require  to  enhance  the 
standing  and  morale  of  those  who  defend 
us.'  " 

Mr.  Rivers  further  stated  "This  bill  reflects 
the  levels  of  compensation  that  I  believe 
must  be  paid  oiu"  uniformed  personnel  if  we 
are  to  contmue  to  maintain  the  finest  mili- 
tary force  in  the  world  today." 

Rivers  also  said  that.  "If  Congress  and  the 
American  public  fail  to  give  their  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  necessary  adjustment 
in  military  compensation  the  results  could 
be  catastrophic  since  It  could  only  be  inter- 
preted by  America's  fighting  men  as  evidence 
of  public  Indifference  to  the  futxure  of  oxir  na- 
tional security." 

Mr.  Rivers  also  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  President's  commission  presently 
studying  military  and  Federal  pay  since  it  re- 
flected congressional  recommendations  on  the 
subject,  but  he  added  "Why  further  study  is 
necessary  is  beyond  me — the  Jxistification  for 
a  military  pay  raise  needs  no  study." 

Mr.  Rivers  said  that  his  bill,  if  enacted, 
will  provide  an  average  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 10.7  percent  in  basic  pay  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  with  a  total 
annual  cost  of  approximately  $1  billion. 

The  proposed  pay  Increase  would  apply  to 
all  of  the  so-called  uniformed  services,  con- 
sisting of  2,723,000  personnel  on  full-time  ac- 
tive duty. 

Mr.  Rivers  said  that  present  deficiencies  in 
service  pay  are  the  "unfortunate  result,  in 
general,  of  inadequate  adjvistments  in  serv- 
ice pay  during  the  1950's. 

"Since  1952,  for  example,  increases  In  gen- 
eral military  compensation  have  totaled 
about  34  percent,  while  pay  increases  during 
the  same  period  for  classified  civil  servants 
have  averaged  more  than  46  percent — sub- 
stantially higher  pay  increases  have  similar- 
ly been  provided  unclassified  Department  of 
Defense  employees  since  1952. 

"As  a  consequence  of  the  failure  since  1952 
of  military  pay  to  keep  pace  with  the  econ- 
omy and  pay  adjustments  provided  other 
Federal  workers,  the  comparability  that 
formerly  existed  In  these  levels  of  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  employees  has  now  been 
lost." 

Mr.  Rivers  said,  "If  we  fail  to  correct  this 
inequitable  condition  in  service  pay  we  will 
develop  a  type  of  mediocrity  in  our  Armed 
Forces  that  no  American  can  accept.  Second 
best,  in  this  business,"  said  Rivers,  "means 
bemg  last." 

Mr.  Rivers  further  stated,  "This  action  will 
reafilrm  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  fully 
discharge  its  responsibilities  under  article  I 
section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  provides  that  the  Congress 
alone  is  empowered  to  determine  the  com- 
pensation to  be  received  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces." 

Congressman  Rivers  added,  "Unlike  all 
other  employees,  the  men  and  women  of  our 
armed  services  can  neither  bargain  nor  lobby 
for  equitable  adjustments  in  their  pay  scales. 
For  practical  purposes,  they  must  stand  mute 
on  the  question  of  military  pay.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  provide  an 
equitable  wage  adjustment.  Congress  can 
not  ignore  this  moral  and  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. 

"Military  pay  should  not  be  based  on  how 
little  we  can  pay,  but  in  the  American  tra- 
dition of  fairness  and  equity,  on  what  level 
of  compensation  is  Jvist  and  adequate  for 
service  personnel  when  compared  to  prevail- 
ing wage  scales  in  the  civilian  economy  and 
among  other  Federal  employees." 

Under  the  bill,  increases  would  be  limited 
to  basic  monthly  compensation;  no  changes 


or  adjustments  would  be  made  in  special 
pays  and  allowances. 

The  increases  in  basic  pay  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  under  2  years  of  service  range 
from  13  to  33  percent,  or  an  average  of  $16  a 
month.  For  enlisted  members  with  over  2 
years  of  service,  the  average  increase  would 
be  11.2  percent,  or  $28  per  month. 

Oflacers  with  under  2  years  of  service  would 
receive  an  average  increase  of  22  percent,  or 
$55  per  month.  Officers  with  over  2  years  of 
service  would  receive  an  average  Increase  of 
6.4  percent  in  basic  pay,  or  $42  per  month. 

Chairman  Rivers  emphasized  that  in  de- 
veloping the  proposed  new  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  he 
had  fully  taken  into  account  and  measured 
all  other  elements  of  service  compensation, 
including  the  so-called  major  mUltary  fringe 
benefits. 

The  new  rates  of  basic  pay  were  arrived  at 
by  first  attempting  to  develop  a  level  of 
pay  that  would  be  equivalent  to  the  total 
wages  or  salary  paid  a  civilian  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employee  performing  the  same  gen- 
eral type  of  duties  and  for  the  same  general 
level  of  responsibility.  Then,  this  level  of 
pay  was  reduced  to  accommodate  the  appro- 
priate amounts  of  allowances  provided  serv- 
ice personnel  for  quarters  and  subsistence; 
the  estimated  tax  advantage  which  accrues 
on  such  allowances;  and  finally,  the  estimated 
contribution  of  6V2  percent  that  service  per- 
sonnel would  have  to  pay  toward  their  re- 
tirement if  they  were  civilian  Government 
employees. 

"Thus,  for  the  first  time,"  said  the  new 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, "my  bill  attempts  to  link  uniformed 
services  pay  levels  to  those  provided  Federal 
civilian  employees  and  identifies  in  precise 
amounts  the  value  of  so-called  major  tradi- 
tional military  fringe  benefits." 

The  bill  makes  no  special  provision  for 
retired  military  personnel.  Under  existing 
law,  adjustments  in  service  retired  pay  are 
now  geared  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
as  reflected  in  the  consumer  price  index  and 
are  effected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with- 
out further  action  by  the  Congress. 

In  an  unprecedented  action  for  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Rivers  stated  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  entire  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  had  cosponsored  the  bill. 

He  concluded  by  saying,  "Many  months 
ago  I  promised  the  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  their  dependents  that  I  would 
introduce  what  I  considered  to  be  an  ade- 
quate pay  bill.  I  'have  kept  my  promise. 
My  conscience  is  clear.  The  fate  of  this  bill 
is  up  to  the  Congress,  the  administration, 
and,  above  all,  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people." 


Professor    Supports    President 
in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hm.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP   SOtTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
paid  advertisements  in  a  few  of  our  news- 
papers give  the  impression  that  the  aca- 
demic community  is  highly  critical  of 
President  Jolinson's  Vietnam  policy.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  profes- 
sional qualifications  listed  In  some  of 
these  paid  advertisements  include  "psy- 
chology." "microbiology."  "chemistry," 
and  the  like.  But  the  American  people 
should  note  that  such  paid  advertise- 
ments hardly  represent  the  majority  of 
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the  academic  community.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  imiversity  professors  in  the 
field  of  international  relations. 

Yesterday  Prof.  James  A.  Atkin- 
son, of  Georgetown  University,  a  well- 
known  analyst  of  military  and  foreign 
affairs,  appeared  on  "Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Forum"  in  support  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  foreign  policy  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  professors  and  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  are  supporting  the  President 
in  Vietnam  despite  recent  paid  advertise- 
ments to  the  contrary.  Incidentally,  one 
advertisement  alone  in  the  New  York 
Times,  signed  by  a  group  of  professors 
advocating  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam, cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000. 
It  might  be  proper  to  ask  who  is  supply- 
ing these  fantastic  sums  of  money  ad- 
vocating a  policy  of  appeasement  and 
retreat? 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Dr.  Atkinson 
wrote  a  brilliant  defense  of  President 
Johnson's  Vietnam  policy.  Writing  in 
the  Washington  Report  of  the  American 
Seciu-ity  Council.  Professor  Atkinson 
pointed  out  that  the  President's  wise  and 
firm  policy  was  based  on  the  clear  lesson 
that  our  own  security  as  a  nation  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  peace  of  Asia. 
President  Johnson's  position  is  that 
America  dare  not  ignore  the  commit- 
ment that  three  Presidents  have  made 
to  support  our  friends  against  Commu- 
nist aggression.  In  doing  this,  says  At- 
kinson, the  President  is  supplying  the 
kind  of  vigorous  leadership  for  a  firm 
policy  in  Vietnam  today  which  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  avoiding  a  general  war  to- 
morrow. 


Tribate  to  Chairman  Mendel  Rivers,  of 
the  Hoase  Armed  Services  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  item  of  more  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  Congress  than  our  Na- 
tion's defense ;  and  there  are  no  two  men 
more  dedicated  to  maintaining  our  Na- 
tion's military  superiority  than  are  our 
colleagues  Mendel  Rivers,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Ser\ices  Committee, 
and  Bob  Sikes.  an  extremely  influential 
member  of  the  Hoxise  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

On  February  26,  1965,  at  the  midwinter 
conference  of  the  Reserve  OfiBcers  As- 
sociation here  in  Washington,  Chairman 
Rivers  was  named  as  the  recipient  of  the 
"Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award."  This 
award  is  the  highest  honor  which  can 
be  conferred  by  the  Resene  Officers  As- 
sociation and  is  annually  awarded  to  the 
person  most  outstanding  in  service  to  the 
defense  of  America  and  to  those  who 
wear  the  uniform. 

Congressman  Sikes  was  chosen  to 
present  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
award  to  Chairman  Rivers.  Mr.  Speaker, 


under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  speech  and  tribute  to 
Chairman  Rivers  delivered  by  our  col- 
league, Bob  Sikes: 

We  meet  in  an  hour  of  serious  Import.  I 
speak  not  of  world  problems,  not  of  threat  of 
war  in  southeast  Asia,  nor  even  of  domestic 
problems  which  headline  the  front  pages  of 
the  Nation.  I  speak  of  the  claim  of  the  Pen- 
tagon of  its  right  to  inflict  its  will  on  Con- 
gress in  the  matter  of  strength  and  makeup 
of  the  Armed  Forces  despite  the  Constitution 
and  despite  the  statutes.  I  speak  of  the 
danger  to  the  Nation  from  a  rebirth  of  the 
theory  that  those  in  the  Pentagon  can  read 
the  future  from  crystal  ball  computers  and 
determine  how  our  enemies  will  fight,  with 
what  weapons,  and  upon  what  ground.  We 
have  made  this  mistake  many  times  before — 
always  with  serious  consequences  to  us.  I 
speak  of  the  danger  which  accompanies  a 
substitution  of  cold  figures,  for  the  Judg- 
ment, experience  and  wisdom  which  are 
vested  only  in  humans,  never  in  machines.  I 
would  remind  those  In  the  high  places  that 
machines  never  won  a  war.  It  is  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  the  men  behind  the  machines 
that  make  the  difference.  In  so  many  battles 
and  in  so  many  wars  fought  by  this  country, 
it  was  reservists  whose  heart  and  spirit  made 
the  difference  between  defeat  and   victory. 

We  are  now  in  a  battle  to  preserve  the  his- 
toric concept  of  the  Reserve  Forces,  without 
which  no  major  war  has  been  won  in  our  time 
or  no  emergency  overcome.  It  would  be  easy 
to  be  discouraged.  The  odds  are  crippling. 
As  your  distinguished  executive  director, 
Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  has  stated,  "Our  asso- 
ciation may  not  win  in  a  power  political 
struggle  because  we  are  neither  equipped, 
manned,  nor  skilled  In  that  field.  We  may 
not  win  a  propaganda  battle  because  news 
management  and  influence  wielding  are  not 
within  our  capability."  He  could  well  have 
added.  "The  security  of  the  Nation  will  suf- 
fer and  our  defenses  will  be  weakened  if  we 
do  not  win."    So.  win  we  mxist. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  Time  Is  run- 
ning. The  time  of  beginning  is  now;  the 
place  is  here  at  this  meeting.  I  would  re- 
mind you  there  still  is  a  Congress.  That 
Congress  can  determine  policy  If  it  so 
chooses,  and  Congress  has  that  responsi- 
bility. The  final  battle  for  the  preservation 
of  the  reserve  forces  will  be  fought  in  Con- 
gress. Yovir  Congressman  will  have  a  voice 
In  what  Is  done.  He  can  decide  between 
computers  in  the  Pentagon  or  the  reservists 
back  home.  We  are  not  against  change,  not 
against  progress,  not  against  savings — but 
let's  do  it  the  right  way. 

We  meet  here  tonight  to  honor  a  man 
whose  voice  has  never  been  stilled  by  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch;  a  man  whose 
voice  reflects  conscience,  dedication  and 
ability.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  That 
great  committee  reflects  his  leadership  and 
is  stronger  because  of  his  personality. 

No  one  In  Congress  has  done  more  to  In- 
sure that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Nation's  prosperity.  He  has  been 
the  leader  in  nearly  every  Important  aspect 
of  Improved  military  programs — pay  and 
other  personnel  benefits,  stronger  reserve 
policies,  airlift,  hospital  construction,  and 
weapons  procurement.  He  has  figured  In  all 
the  Impressive  lists  of  battles  won  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  the  military  In  our 
time.  He  is  credited  with  the  startling  pro- 
nouncement, too  long  delayed  in  recognition, 
that  "the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
entitled  to  standards  of  living  equal  to  the 
standards  of  living  they  are  defending." 

I  came  here  with  Mendel  a  long  time  ago. 
Like  so  many  of  us  In  Congress,  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  standing  In  his  long  shadow. 
There  was  a  time  when  I,  too,  bucked  the 
system,  but  I  found  it  didn't  pay.    You  don't 


swim  upstream  against  this  Rivers.  Those 
were  the  times  when  I  was  competing  for 
installations  and  facilities  on  which  Mendel 
had  his  eye.  Things  are  better  now.  if  he 
puts  anything  else  in  Charleston,  the  whole 
place  will  sink  completely  from  sight  just 
from  the  ^heer  weight  of  military  installa- 
tions. That  means  some  of  the  rest  of  ub 
can  get  into  the  picture  now  and  then. 

Mendel  Rivers  Is  a  leader  whose  leadership 
the  Nation  needs.  He  is  a  leader  whose 
knowledge  has  brought  and  will  continue  to 
bring  a  strengthened  defense,  whose  under- 
standing will  promote  morale  among  military 
personnel — and  the  American  people  will 
benefit.  I  am  proud  to  count  him  one  of 
my  best  friends.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
you  that  he  is  one  of  your  best  friends.  He 
Is  very  well  chosen  Indeed  for  the  honor 
which  is  paid  to  him  tonight.  There  could 
not  have  been  a  better  choice.  And  back  of 
him  Is  a  lovely  little  lady  whom  we  all  honor 
and  love — Margaret  Rivers. 

The  Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award  Is 
the  highest  honor  which  can  be  conferred  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  It  comes  to  very  few  people,  each 
of  whom  was  carefully  chosen  for  outstand- 
ing achievement.  In  selecting  Mkndb, 
RiVEEs  to  receive  the  Minuteman  of  the 
Year  Award,  our  Association  designates  him 
as  the  person  most  outstanding  in  service  to 
the  defense  of  America  and  to  those  who 
wear  the  uniform.  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
name  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  in  presenting  this  year's 
Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award  to  one  of 
the  great  figures  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  to 
you,  Mendel  Rivers,  the  citizen  who  has  con- 
tributed most  to  national  security. 
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Reserve  Officer's  Association  Meeting 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day evening  a  colleague  of  ours,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  of  Florida, 
was  chosen  to  introduce  the  principal 
speaker,  another  colleague,  at  a  banquet 
of  the  Reserve  OfiBcers  Association  here 
in  Washington.  The  man  he  introduced 
so  eloquently  was  my  own  chairman, 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

At  the  organizational  meeting  of  tliis 
committee,  and  again  at  the  ROA  ban- 
quet last  Friday,  Mendel  Rivers  re- 
minded us  all  that  Congress  is  not  yet 
dead  and  that,  indeed,  it  still  has  a  law- 
making function,  regardless  of  what 
others  may  think.  That  evening  he  re- 
ceived the  1965  Minuteman  of  the  Year 
Award  of  the  ROA. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  here  with 
the  masterful  address  delivered  by  my 
chairman  on  that  occasion.  That  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  the  Record.  But  the 
remarks  made  by  Bob  Sikes  as  he  intro- 
duced Mendel  Rivers  that  evening,  are, 
I  think,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
them  in  the  Record.  I  think  all  will 
agree  that  Bob  Sikes  knows  his  Mendel 
Rivers  and  is  able  to  say  so. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
his  introduction  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

We  meet  In   an   hour  Ot  serious  import. 
I  speak  not  of  world  problems,  not  of  threat 
or  war  in  southeast  Asia,  nor  even  of  do- 
mestic problems  which  headline   the  front 
naees  of  the  Nation.    I  speak  of  the  claim 
^  the  Pentagon  of  its  right  to  inflict  Its  will 
on  Congress  in  the  matter  of  strength  and 
makeup  of   the  Armed   Forces   despite   the 
ConsUtution    and    despite    the    statutes.    I 
speak  of  the  danger  to  the  Nation  from  a 
rebirth  of  the  theory  that  those  in  the  Pen- 
tagon can  read  the  future  from  crystal  ball 
computers  and  determine  how  our  enemies 
win  fight,  with  what  weapons,  and  upon  what 
ground.    We  have  made  this  mistake  many 
times    before — always    with    serious    conse- 
quences to  us.     I  speak  of  the  danger  which 
accompanies  a  substitutloti  of  cold  figures, 
for  the  Judgment,  experience,   and  wisdom 
which  are  vested  only  in  humans,  never  in 
machines.    I  would  remind  those  in  the  high 
places  that  machines  never  won  a  war.    It 
is  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  men  behind  the 
machines  that  make  the  difference.    In  so 
many  battles  and  in  so  many  wars  fought 
by  this  country.  It  was  reservists  whose  heart 
and  spirit  made  the  difference  between  de- 
feat and  victory. 

We  are  now  in  a  battle  to  preserve  the  his- 
toric concept  of  the  Reserve  forces,  without 
which  no  major  war  h&$  been  won  in  ovir 
time  nor  any  emergency  overcome.  It  would 
be  easy  to  be  discouraged.  The  odds  are  crip- 
pling. As  your  distinguished  executive  di- 
rector. Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  has  stated, 
"Our  association  may  not  win  In  a  power 
political  struggle  because  we  are  neither 
equipped,  manned,  nor  skilled  In  that  field. 
We  may  not  win  a  propaganda  battle  because 
news  management  and  Influence  wielding  are 
not  within  ovu-  capability."  He  could  well 
have  added,  "The  secru-ity  of  the  Nation  will 
suffer  and  ovu"  defenses  will  be  weakened  If 
we  do  not  win."    So,  win  we  must. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  Time  Is  rtm- 
ning.  The  time  of  beginning  Is  now;  the 
place  Is  here  at  this  meeting.  I  would  remind 
you  there  still  Is  a  Congress.  That  Congress 
can  determine  policy  if  It  so  chooses,  and 
Congress  has  that  responBiblllty.  The  final 
battle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  will  be  fought  la  Congress.  Your 
Congressman  will  have  a  voice  In  what  Is 
done.  He  can  decide  between  computers  In 
the  Pentagon  or  the  reservists  back  home. 
We  are  not  against  change,  not  against  prog- 
ress, not  against  savings— but  let's  do  It  the 
right  way. 

We  meet  here  tonight  to  honor  a  man 
whose  voice  has  never  been  stilled  by  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch;  a  man  whose 
voice  reflects  conscience,  dedication,  and 
ability.  He  Is  the  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  That 
great  committee  reflects  his  leadership  and 
is  stronger!  because  of  his  personality. 

No  one  in  Congress  has  done  more  to  In- 
sure that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Natioia's  prosperity.  He  has  been 
the  leader  In  nearly  every  important  aspect 
of  Improved  military  programs — pay  and 
other  personnel  benefits,  stronger  reserve 
policies,  airlift,  hospital  construction,  and 
weapons  procurement.  He  has  figured  In  all 
the  Impressive  lists  of  battles  won  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  the  military  In  our  time. 
He  is  credited  with  the  startling  pronounce- 
ment, too  long  delayed  In  recognition,  that 
"the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  en- 
titled to  standards  of  living  equal  to  the 
standard  of  living  they  are  defending." 

I  came  here  with  Mendel  a  long  time  ago. 
Like  so  many  of  us  In  Congress,  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  standing  in  hla  long  shadow. 
There  was  a  time  when  I,  too,  bucked  the 


system,  but  I  fotmd  It  didn't  pay.  You  dont 
swim  upstream  against  this  Rivers.  Those 
were  the  times  when  I  was  competing  for 
Installations  and  facilities  on  which  Mendel 
had  his  eye.  Things  are  better  now.  If  he 
puts  anything  else  In  Charleston,  the  whole 
place  will  sink  completely  from  sight  Just 
from  the  sheer  weight  of  military  Installa- 
tions. That  means  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
can  get  Into  the  picture  now  and  then. 

Mendel  Rivers  Is  a  leader  whose  leadership 
the  Nation  needs.  He  Is  a  leader  whose 
knowledge  has  brought  and  will  continue  to 
bring  a  strengthened  defense,  whose  vmder- 
standlng  will  promote  morale  among  military 
personnel — and  the  American  people  will 
benefit.  I  am  proud  to  cotmt  hlna  one  of  my 
best  friends.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you 
that  he  is  one  of  yovir  best  friends.  He  Is 
very  well  chosen  Indeed  for  the  honor  which 
Is  paid  to  him  tonight.  There  could  not 
have  been  a  better  choice.  And  back  of  him  Is 
a  lovely  little  lady  whom  we  all  honor  and 
love — Margaret  Rivers. 

The  Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award  Is 
the  highest  honor  which  can  be  conferred  by 
the  Reserve  OfBcers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  It  comes  to  very  few  people,  each  of 
whom  was  carefully  chosen  for  outstanding 
achievement.  In  selecting  Mendel  Rivers 
to  receive  the  Minuteman  of  the  Year 
Award,  our  association  designates  him  as 
the  person  most  outstanding  in  service  to 
the  defense  of  America  and  to  those  who 
wear  the  uniform.  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
name  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  In  presenting  this  year's 
Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award  to  one  of 
the  great  figiures  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  you, 
Mendel  Rivers,  the  citizen  who  has  contrib- 
uted most  to  national  security. 


Representative  Robison's  Testimony  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
on  Proposals  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration 
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Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  granted  to  me  February  11,  I 
include  the  following  text  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Wednesday,  March  3,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Johnson  administration  to  close 
many  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration: 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  announcement  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  its  Intent  to  close  11  vet- 
erans hospitals,  16  regional  offices,  and  4 
domlclliaries  throughout  the  country  has  not 
only  brought  a  storm  of  protests  from  irate 
citizens  and  groups  from  all  corners  of  the 
land,  but  also  has  raised  some  Interesting 
questions  which,  as  yet,  have  gone  unan- 
swered. The  State  of  New  York  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  honored  In  this  an- 
nouncement. Some  10  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's veteran  population  resides  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  yet  almost  20  percent  of  the  fa- 
cilities to  be  eliminated  under  the  present 
plan  are  also  In  New  York. 

Although  none  of  these  six  facilities  lies 
within  my  congressional  district,  of  partic- 
ular interest  and  concern  to  me  are  the  hos- 


pital and  domiciliary  at  Bath,  and  the  re- 
gional ofllce  In  Syracuse,  both  of  which  are 
on  the  list  to  be  closed. 

The  effect  of  the  closing  of  the  regional 
office  in  Syracuse  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  strong  emotional  reaction  to  the 
announced  closing  of  the  various  hospitals 
and  domlcUlarles.  Therefore,  I  should  like 
to  comment  first  on  the  closing  of  the  Syra- 
cuse office. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  January  13,  1965, 
Mr.  Driver  points  out  that  one  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  proposed  consolidation  wUl  be 
"Increased  effectiveness  and  efficiency  that 
result  from  greater  productivity  •  •  •  with- 
out Impairing  the  quality  of  service  •  •  •." 
He  further  states,  "We  considered  especially 
the  factors  of  communications  and  distance. 
In  a  recent  analysis  of  regional  offices.  It  was 
found  that  In  fiscal  year  1964  approximately 
90  percent  of  contacts  with  regional  offices 
were  by  mail  and  about  10  percent  by  per- 
sonal contact  or  telephone." 

Information  available  to  me  shows  that, 
dvu-ing  calendar  year  1964,  the  Syracuse  re- 
gional office  handled  16,085  personal  visits, 
21,318  phone  Interviews,  and  1,020  personal 
visits  by  service  officers.  Using  Mr.  Driver's 
own  formula  then,  some  380,000  total  con- 
tacts of  all  types  were  seemingly  processed 
by  the  Syracuse  office  last  year.  I  seriously 
question  whether  the  addition  of  this  voluime 
of  business  to  that  already  handled  In  Buffalo 
will  really  result  In  "Increased  effectiveness 
and  efficiency." 

A  county  veterans'  service  officer  from  my 
district  also  points  out  that  he  can  presently 
make  a  round  trip  to  the  S3rracuse  office  In 
half  a  day  and  still  put  In  a  half  day  In  his 
office.  However,  a  trip  to  the  Buffalo  office 
for  the  same  purpose  will,  at  best,  be  an 
all-day  proposition,  perhaps  even  overnight. 
Since  his  annual  budget,  including  travel.  Is 
limited  to  $1,000,  this  added  time  and  expense 
will  probably  result  in  a  reduction  of  service 
to  the  veterans  In  his  area. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Syra- 
cuse office  has  always  afforded  excellent  serv- 
ice to  me  and  the  members  of  my  staff;  If 
this  is  an  Indication  of  the  quality  of  the 
similar  services  rendered  to  the  Individual 
veteran.  It  Is  not  something  to  be  lightly 
tossed  aside. 

Now,  as  regards  the  closing  of  the  center 
at  Bath;  the  Unmedlate  adverse  effect  this 
closing  will  have  on  the  local  economy  Is 
obvious.  There  are  presently  over  600  people 
employed  at  the  veterans'  center  In  Bath; 
a  figure  which  represents  10  percent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  village,  and  5  per- 
cent of  that  of  the  town.  The  dislocation 
of  these  employees  will  reduce  the  annual 
payroll  to  the  community  by  some  $3.7 
million. 

The  side  effects  this  closing  would  have  on 
the  economy  are  likewise  evident.  The  paro- 
chial school  In  Bath,  which  has  Just  com- 
pleted an  expensive  expansion  of  Its  facilities, 
expects  a  reduction  of  about  25  percent  in 
its  student  enrollment;  a  similar  situation 
win  jM-obably  exist  In  the  public  school 
system. 

Many  of  the  employees  at  the  center  In 
Bath  are  also  homeowners.  The  resulting 
flooding  of  the  market  as  these  homes  are 
put  up  for  sale  can  cause  the  bottom  to  drop 
out  of  the  market,  and  many  will  be  forced  to 
take  considerable  losses  on  their  property — 
If  they  are  able  to  sell  at  all. 

I  know  full  well  that  such  economic  con- 
siderations alone  cannot  and  should  not  be 
advanced  In  support  of  an  argument  that 
such  a  Federal  facility— or  any  Federal  fa- 
cility— should  be  continued.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  these  are  appropriate  matters 
to  consider  In  connection  with  your  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  facility  Is  needed 
from  a  service  standpoint  and  whether  or 
not  Its  proposed  closing — In  the  total  contest 
of  the  problem — ^represents  true,  as  opposed 
to  false,  economy. 
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Returning,  now,  to  Mr.  Driver's  letter,  he 
tells  me  that  among  the  reasons  for  closing 
Bath  Is  the  fact  that  several  of  the  existing 
buildings  are  "in  need  of  modernization  or 
replacement,  which  would  be  too  costly  to 
modernize  or  replace."  Yet,  a  brief  glance 
at  the  VA  budget  for  1966  will  reveal  a  $97 
million  Item  for  construction  of  hospitals 
and  domlcillarles.  Included  In  this  flgxire  Is 
$15,109,000  for  the  first  phase  of  replacement 
and  modernization  at  Northport,  N.Y.,  and  $1 
million  for  site  acquisition  for  a  1,000-bed 
hospital  at  Long  Island,  N.Y.  Surely  this  Is 
a  contradictory  policy  to  be  pursuing. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  reported  sav- 
ings that  will  result  from  the  closing  of  the 
target  facilities — allegedly  $23.5  million  an- 
nually. While  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  taken  the  stand  that  these  facilities  are 
no  longer  required  nor  necessary,  not  only  do 
they  see  justification  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  $97  million  I  mentioned  before,  but  an- 
other look  at  the  budget  will  show  that  the 
VA  feels  the  need  to  maintain  a  staff  of  500 
permanent  employees,  at  an  annual  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  more  than  $4.5  million,  for 
"construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities."     Again,  a  seeming  contradiction. 

Before  the  proposed  closings  were  deter- 
mined upon,  every  effort  should  have  been 
made  by  the  VA  to  find  different  uses  for 
these  operations  which  may  be  about  to  close 
their  doors.  It  seems  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  VA  would  abandon  the  $20  million 
establishment  at  Bath  completely  when 
there  is  an  admitted  need  for  more  psychiat- 
ric and  neurological  treatment  facilities. 
Perhaps  the  Bath  center  could  still  be  con- 
verted to  this  use,  for  surely  It  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  modernize  and  utilize  an  existing 
facility  than  to  replace  it  with  new  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Driver  claims,  too,  that  because  of  the 
relatively  small  niomber  of  hospital  beds  at 
Bath,  the  wide  range  of  clinical  services  re- 
quired cannot  be  provided.  This  is  perhaps 
true — the  hospital  may  very  well  be  too  small 
to  provide  for  every  eventuality.  However, 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  received 
In  my  office  from  a  doctor  associated  with 
the  Guthrie  Clinic  in  Sayre.  Pa.,  who  has 
been  a  consultant  in  Internal  medicine  and 
gastroenterology  to  the  Bath  VA  for  approxi- 
mately 16  years:  "The  problems  of  medicine 
are  not  the  same  in  this  institution  (Bath) 
as  they  are  in  a  private  hospital,  or  clinic- 
hospital.  •  •  •  The  age  group  is  higher;  the 
motivation  of  the  patient  to  get  back  to  a 
full  occupation  is  not  economic,  and  because 
of  age,  many  limitations  of  rehabilitation 
are  encountered.  •  •  •  Some  specialized 
services  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
not  available  at  the  Bath  Hospital,  but  these 
seem  to  be  adequately  covered  In  nearby  In- 
stitutions." 

Again  referring  to  Mr.  Driver's  letter,  he 
states  unequivocally:  "It  is  no  longer  In  the 
best  Interest  of  veterans  for  a  domiciliary 
such  as  the  one  at  Bath  to  be  located  In  a 
rural  area  where  the  range  of  medical  serv- 
ice, community,  vocational,  and  social  re- 
sources are  limited."  It  Is  quite  evident 
from  the  mall  that  has  poured  Into  my  office 
that  this  decision  was  reached  without  con- 
sultation of  those  most  affected — the  vet- 
erans themselves.  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  time  and  again  that  the  vet- 
erans in  the  Bath  home  are  very  happy  where 
they  are,  and  for  the  most  part  are  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  leaving  Bath  to 
go  to  some  other  place,  as  yet  tmknown  to 
most  of  them,  but  surely  to  be  remote  from 
their  families  and  friends.  This  Is  the  hu- 
man side  of  the  problem — the  tragic  side — 
which  Is  also  most  worthy  of  your  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tiinlty  to  express  my  views  on  this  matter 
to  this  committee.  I  am  sxire  you  will  hear 
far  more  expert  testimony  from  both  sides, 
and  I  am  sure  yotir  committee  will  reach  an 
equitable  solution.     But  in  doing  so,  please 


remember  that  our  responsibility  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  our  many  veterans  of  World  War 
n  in  their  later  years  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  those  needs, 
but  I  doubt  that  the  administration  has 
taken  the  right  road  to  permit  us  to  do  so. 


Tribute  to  the  Peace  Corps 
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iAT.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  Peace  Corps  is  celebrating  its 
fourth  anniversary.  I  am  honored  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  outstanding  and  dy- 
namic agency.  I  feel  especially  close  to 
this  organization  as  I  was  privileged  to 
help  guide  and  develop  it  in  its  early 
days  and  served  on  its  staff  for  over  3 
years. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  written  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  if  not  of  the  world.  The  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  overseas  are  en- 
gaged in  a  new  diplomacy — essentially  a 
people-to-people  diplomacy  and  the  only 
U.S.  program  operating  in  the  country- 
side with  the  peasants  and  in  the  slums 
of  the  cities.  At  the  rate  of  11  cents  an 
hour,  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  living 
in  areas  of  extreme  poverty;  are  working 
10  to  12  hours  a  day.  6  or  7  days  a  week; 
are  living  in  unlighted,  unheated  shacks 
carrying  water  to  their  houses  in  buckets 
and  having  to  boil  it  before  use,  being 
subject  to  strange  tropical  diseases  and 
sure  to  get  at  least  one  case  of  dysentery; 
having  to  use  primitive  outside  privies. 

These  men  and  women  are  not  over- 
seas as  advisers  or  highly  skilled  and 
highly  paid  technicians.  Rather,  they 
are  working  side  by  side  with  their  host 
country  coimterparts,  sharing  their  goals 
and  aspirations,  working  with  them 
toward  the  same  end;  in  essence,  helping 
the  peoples  of  the  developing  nations  help 
themselves.  The  volunteers  are  partic- 
ipating in  the  formation  of  history. 

Today  there  are  almost  9,000  volunteers 
serving  in  46  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Near  East.  These 
volunteers  are  teachers,  nurses,  farmers, 
community  development  workers — men 
and  women  working  in  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent fields. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  embarked  on  a 
program  of  educating,  building  and 
training  the  citizens  of  the  developing 
nations  in  a  multitude  of  ways — by 
teaching  and  demonstrating  new  meth- 
ods, new  skills  which  will  assist  them  to 
be  more  productive,  and  better  health  to 
permit  lOhger  life,  in  essence — a  raison 
d'etre.  The  Peace  Corps  is  helping  these 
people  to  write  a  guarantee  that  their 
children  will  not  have  to  fear  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  pestilence. 

Of  perhaps  greater  importance  is  that 
the  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  provid- 
ing a  real  and  valid  demonstration  of 
t3T)ical  U.S.  citizens  In  action,  a  new 
breed  of  overseas  workers  coming  to  a 


foreign  country  to  work  with  the  people, 
not  to  direct  or  advise  the  top  leaders. 
The  example  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teer teaching  and  working  with  his 
counterpart  is  creating  a  positive  climate 
of  opinion.  He  is  encouraging  and  in- 
spiring the  growth  of  understanding 
among  people  in  a  direct  and  personal 
way.  In  addition,  he  can  be  an  impor- 
tant force  in  setting  the  pattern  and  lay- 
ing  the  foundation  for  economic  growth. 
The  volunteer  Is  able  to  provide  the  des- 
perately needed  guidance,  skill  and 
training  which  are  the  foundations  for 
progress — economically  and  socially. 

The  United  States,  rich  in  natural 
resources  and  technical  development, 
rich  in  human  resources  and  ideas,  rich 
in  an  inheritance  of  Judeo-Christian 
culture,  has  taken  the  leadership  in  man's 
quest  for  peace  with  his  neighbor.  And 
who  is  that  neighbor  in  this  world  of 
mass  media,  fast  transportation  and 
affluent  societies?  He  is  the  rice  fanner 
in  Thailand,  the  tin  miner  in  Bolivia,  the 
child  with  the  belly  bloated  from  star- 
vation dying  in  the  streets  of  India,  the 
confused  man  from  the  bush  in  Africa 
seeking  work  in  the  city — these  are  the 
neighbors.  This  is  one  of  the  great  mis- 
sions of  the  Peace  Corps — to  help  the 
hungry  learn  to  feed  themselves,  to  help 
the  naked  produce  clothing,  to  help  de- 
velop a  local  corps  to  visit  and  treat  the 
sick,  to  help  develop  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  teach  the  illiterate — to  help  these 
people  help  themselves  in  their  struggle 
for  health,  prosperity,  knowledge,  and 
physical  and  moral  well  being. 

This  is  not,  however,  a  one-way  media. 
By  living  and  working  with  the  people 
of  other  countries,  by  sharing  their  hard- 
ships, by  learning  their  language  and  by 
understanding  their  institutions  and  cul- 
tures, the  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are 
gaining  an  experience  which  will  be  an 
integral  part  of  their  lives,  something 
which  they  will  be  able  to  impart  to 
whatever  they  may  do  in  the  future.  As 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  once  stated: 

And  let  It  appear  that  he  doth  not  change 
his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign 
parts,  but  only  prick  In  some  flowers  of 
that  he  hath  learned  abroad  Into  the  customs 
of  his  own  country. 

The  work  ahead  of  the  Peace  Corps  is 
great  and  to  accomplish  this  goal,  it  needs 
trained  men  and  women  to  pick  up  the 
gauntlet  which  has  been  tossed.  In  its 
brief  history,  the  Peace  Corps  has  made 
a  significant  impact  on  the  countries  in 
which  it  has  been  operating.  Every 
month  new  contingents  of  volunteers  are 
departing  to  various  countries  through- 
out the  developing  areas  of  the  free 
world  to  start  or  continue  a  job  that  has 
to  be  done  in  order  to  strengthen  these 
nations  and  to  help  them  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  world  of  today. 

As  one  volunteer  in  Latin  America  said 
a  few  years  ago: 

No  conclusions  or  summaries  are  possible. 
Like  the  campeslnos  themselves,  we  are  Just 
beginning. 

Through  the  Peace  Corps,  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  say  to  the  world- 
judge  us  not  by  what  we  have,  but  by 
what  we  do.  Judge  us  by  our  greatest 
resource,  a  free  people — teaching,  shar- 
ing, learning,  living  side  by  side. 
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To  paraphrase  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
this  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  end  but 
It  is  the  end  of  the  beginning  In  assisting 
these  developing  countries  to  wipe  out 
poverty,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  social  in- 
equities. «         t- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peace  Corps  has  re- 
ceived virtually  universal  acclaim  both 
at  home  and  abroad  for  its  great  pioneer 
contributions.  It  is  our  only  foreign  pro- 
gram that  sails  through  Congress  with- 
out controversy.  There  are  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  its  operations  which 
should  be  of  value  in  our  other  overseas 
endeavors. 

First,  is  the  value  of  extensive  train- 
ing of  our  overseas  personnel  in  the  lan- 
guage, customs  and  culture  of  the  coun- 
try. Too  often  we  have  sent  people 
overseas  highly  versed  ia  their  specialties 
but  unable  to  communicate  their  skills 
or  to  understand  how  to  fit  them  into  a 
foreign  envirorunent.  I  think  the  Peace 
Corps  has  made  a  great  contribution  in 
demonstrating  the  value  of  this  prepara- 
tion to  effective  overseas  operations  and 
a  warm  reception  abroad. 

Second,  Is  the  value  of  living  modestly 
abroad,  within  the  host  country  commu- 
nity rather  than  in  a  U.S.  ghetto,  and 
receiving  pay  comparable  to  our  foreign 
counterparts.  Much  of  our  difficulty 
last  year  in  Panama  was  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  our  people  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  working  side  by  side  with  Pana- 
manians, were  getting  paid  many  times 
the  remuneration  of  the  Panamanians 
and  living  high  off  the  hog,  conspicu- 
ously better  than  the  Panamanians.  The 
Peace  Corps  local-living  approach,  ap- 
plied to  staff  and  volunteers  at  their  re- 
spective levels,  has  been  most  significant 
to  the  Peace  Corps  success. 

Third,  the  Peace  Corps  has  demon- 
strated that  the  average  U.S.  citizen  has 
much  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  an  underdeveloped  country.  High 
levels  of  technical  competency  are  not 
needed  to  help  a  primitive  society— in- 
deed they  may  lead  to  frustrations.  We 
would  do  better  to  send  less  eminent  peo- 
ple but  rather  those  with  higher  motiva- 
tion and  better  preparation  for  the  job. 
And  a  fourth  major  lesson  from  the 
Peace  Corps  experience  is  the  efficacy  of 
building  from  the  grassroots.  More  can 
often  be  accomplished  toward  achieve- 
ments of  significant  development  pro- 
grams from  the  bottom  up  than  from 
the  top  down.  Much  more  social  change 
emanates  from  internal  country  pres- 
sures than  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
produce  or  can  hope  to  produce  by  tying 
strings  to  our  assistance  endeavors. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  les- 
son of  all. 

I  hope  these  Peace  Corps  revelations 
may  eventually  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
on  our  foreign  assistance  endeavors,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  our  private  endeavors 
overseas. 

American  men  and  women  are  not  only 
accepting  the  challenge  of  oversea  serv- 
ice but  the  great  domestic  challenge 
when  they  return  as  well.  As  Peace 
Corps  Director  Sargent  Shriver  stated 
to  a  group  of  departing  volunteers: 

You  will  learn  through  firsthand  experi- 
ence something  about  the  contemporary 
world. 


Your  experience  will  update  our  texts,  In- 
spire our  children,  and  Invigorate  our  com- 
munities with  a  concern  for  the  new  world 
and  the  great  tasks  we  face. 

Many  former  volunteers  are  using  the 
experience  they  gained  overseas  in  the 
war  on  poverty  by  acting  as  instructors 
in  the  Job  Corps  and  VISTA.  Many  are 
working  in  specialized  fields  of  educa- 
tion, such  as  the  pilot  teaching  project 
in  Washington's  Cardozo  High  School. 
Many  are  teaching  who  would  never  have 
taught  before  and  are  equipped  to  teach 
subjects  for  which  we  had  no  adequate- 
ly prepared  teachers.  They  can  speak 
from  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  cus- 
toms and  cultures  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  served.  They  multiply  hundreds- 
fold  our  resources  of  people  who  can 
teach  the  exotic  languages  like  Thai  or 
Punjabi  or  Swahili.  They  enter  every 
conceivable  field  of  our  foreign  relations, 
public  and  private,  with  a  unique,  first- 
hand contribution  to  make. 

Thus,  while  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  making  tremendous  strides  in  hun- 
dreds of  fields  in  their  service  overseas, 
they  also  promise  to  make  significant 
domestic  contributions  upon  their  return. 

Later  this  month,  a  special  conference 
is  being  held  of  returned  volimteers  to 
discuss  the  retvu-ned  volunteer  and  his 
new  and  dynamic  role  in  American  so- 
ciety. I  am  certain  the  results  of  this 
conference  will  not  only  be  of  great  in- 
terest but  will  provide  some  new  insight 
into  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  vital  part 
it  can  play  in  the  development  of  the 
free  world  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  thus  with  profound 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
praise  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  tremen- 
dous work  it  has  been  doing  over  the  past 
4  years. 


The  Acreage-Poundage  Tobacco  BUI, 
H.R.   5721 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1965 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tobacco  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  today  ap- 
proved legislation  providing  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco,  begirming  in  1965.  The 
poundage  quota  program  would  supplant 
the  present  acreage  allotment  and  mar- 
keting quota  program,  if  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  farmers  vote  for  the  change 
in  a  referendvmi. 

I  have  called  a  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  next  Tues- 
day, for  the  purpose  of  taking  final 
committee  action  on  the  bill,  H.R.  5721. 

The  Tobacco  Subcommittee  acted  this 
morning  after  we  received  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  en- 
dorsing the  bill  as  embracing  the  best 
plan  yet  presented  for  tobacco  acre- 
age-poundage quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  reflects 
the  determination  of  a  substantial  num- 


ber of  tobacco  farmers  to  keep  their  pro- 
duction in  line  with  their  markets. 

The  tobacco  program  has  been  the 
most  successful  of  all  farm  programs. 
In  the  32  years  we  have  been  operating 
farm  programs,  the  tobacco  program  has 
cost  the  Government  only  $38  million, 
and  during  that  time  the  Federal  and 
State  Govermnents  have  collected  $52 
billion  in  taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products. 

In  recent  years,  however,  excessive 
supplies  have  accumulated  because  of 
substantial  increases  in  per  acre  yields. 
Surpluses  now  endanger  our  tobacco  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  we  have  failed  to  share 
in  the  increase  in  the  world  tobacco 
trade. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  effective 
method  of  maintaining  suppUes  in  line 
with  demand,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
U.S.  tobacco  and  to  Increase  exports, 
many  producers  came  forward  with  the 
suggestion  that  we  supplement  the  pres- 
ent marketing  quota  program  for  tobac- 
co, which  is  operated  on  an  acreage  basis, 
by  the  siddition  of  farm  poundage  quotas. 
On  February  8, 1  introduced  H.R.  4532, 
the  acreage -poundage  bill  prepared  by 
the  Department  at  the  request  of  a  nimi- 
ber  of  leading  tobacco  producers.  Sub- 
sequently, our  Tobacco  Subcommittee 
held  pubUc  hearings  in  Washington  and 
in  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  producing  area. 
We  found  that  many  farmers  from  the 
principal  producing  States — Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida — were  not  satisfied  with  the 
legislation.  We  received  their  sugges- 
tions, and  now  we  have  revised  the  legis- 
lation to  make  it  more  equitable  for 
farmers. 

It  is  our  intention  to  complete  action 
on  the  legislation  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  tobacco  producers  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves freely  in  a  referendum  on  whether 
they  want  acreage-poundage  quotas  in 
1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  proposal  for 
acreage-poundage  quotas  first  was  sub- 
mitted I  said  then  it  would  be  difficult  to 
write  a  simple  and  equitable  bill,  even 
after  our  committee  had  done  the  very 
best  it  could  do.  The  bill  in  its  present 
draft  is  complicated,  involved,  and  far 
from  simple.  It  certainly  is  not  perfect. 
Copies  will  be  made  available  and  I  hope 
farmers  and  all  others  interested  will 
study  carefully  all  of  the  bill's  provisions. 
We  still  are  open  to  suggestions  for  any 
improvements  in  this  bill  that  can  be 
made  prior  to  its  final  enactment. 

I  especially  want  to  conmiend  Chair- 
man Watkins  M.  ABBrrr  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Tobacco  Subcommittee 
for  their  dedicated  work  in  improving 
and  refining  this  acreage-poundage  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  not  familiar  with  the  acre- 
age-poundage approach  to  adjusting  the 
production  of  a  crop  to  its  markets. 
Therefore,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
Members,  I  shall  discuss  in  some  detail 
the  provisions  of  the  bUl  approved  this 
morning  by  our  Tobacco  Subcommittee. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  acreage  allotment,  a  potmdage 
quota  would  be  established  for  each  farm. 
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However,  such  poundage  quotas  would 
not  become  efifective  for  any  kind  of  to- 
bacco unless  they  are  approved  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  in  a 
special  referendvun. 

A  preliminary  farm  yield,  in  the  case 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco,  would  be  estab- 
lished for  each  individual  farm  by  aver- 
aging the  yield  per  acre  for  that  farm 
for  the  3  highest  years  during  the  5  years 
1959-63. 

A  community  average  yield  would  be 
established  for  each  community  by  aver- 
aging the  yield  per  acre  for  the  3  high- 
est years  during  the  5  years,  1959-1963. 
In  coimties  having  less  than  500  acres 
allotted  in  1964,  the  entire  county  would 
be  considered  as  one  commimity. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  yield  is  as 
much  as  80  percent  but  not  more  than 
120  percent  of  the  community  yield,  no 
adjustment  would  be  made  in  the  pre- 
liminary farm  yield.  This  means  that 
no  adjustment  will  be  made  in  the 
"preliminary  farm  yield"  on  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  farms. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  yield  is  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  community  yield, 
it  will  be  adjusted  upward  to  80  percent 
of  the  community  average  yield. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  yield  exceeds 
120  percent  of  the  community  yield,  the 
preliminary  faiTO  yield  will  be  adjusted 
downward  by  averaging:  First,  the  3- 
high-years'  average  of  the  farm's  his- 
torical yield  given  a  weighting  of  3; 
second,  the  national  average  yield  goal — 
1,854  pounds  per  acre — given  a  weight- 
ing of  1;  but,  third,  the  preliminary  farm 
yield  cannot  be  adjusted  below  120  per- 
cent of  the  community  yield. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
Secretary  would  set  a  national  market- 
ing quota  at  about  1.125  million  pounds. 
A  quota  In  this  amount,  plus  an  addi- 
tional quantity  that  may  be  marketed 
because  farms  would  be  allowed  to  mar- 
ket 10  percent  over  their  quotas,  might 
result  in  marketings  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,200  million  pounds.  But  to  the  ex- 
tent farms  do  market  over  their  quotas 
in  1965,  this  overage  will  be  com- 
pensated for  next  year  by  reductions  in 
such  farms'  quotas  next  year.  The  ex- 
pected levels  of  marketings  under  the 
acreage-poundage  approach  would  allow 
for  an  orderly  reduction  in  loan  stocks. 
-  This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
establish  a  national  average  yield  goal 
which  he  determines  will  improve  or  in- 
sure the  usability  of  the  tobacco  and  in- 
crease the  net  returns  per  pound  to  the 
growers.  On  the  basis  of  research  data 
now  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
national  average  yield  goal  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  would  be  1,854  pounds  per 
acre  for  1965. 

Preliminary  farm  yields  for  all  farms 
will  be  weighted  by  the  respective  allot- 
ments to  derive  a  national  average  yield. 
This  weighted  national  average  yield  will 
be  divided  by  the  national  average  yield 
goal.  The  factor  thus  obtained  will  be 
applied  uniformly  to  all  preliminary 
farm  yields  to  meet  the  national  average 
jrleld  goal.  The  Department  estimates 
that  this  adjustment  will  reduce  prelimi- 
nary farm  yields  for  Flue-cured  tobacco 
from  7  to  8  percent. 


A  national  acreage  allotment  will  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  by  the  national  average 
yield  goal.  This  results  in  a  national 
acreage  allotment  of  606,800  acres  for 
Flue-cured  tobacco  for  1965. 

A  national  acreage  factor  will  be  de- 
termined by  dividing  the  new  1965  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  by  the  national 
acreage  allotment  currently  in  effect  for 
the  1965  crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco — 
514.265  acres.  This  factor  would  be 
about  1.180  and  would  restore  the  1965 
farm  acreage  allotments  to  about  95 
percent  of  the  1964  acreage  allotments. 

The  farm  acreage  allotment  multiplied 
by  the  farm  yield  gives  the  farm  pound- 
age quota. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  reserve  not  in 
excess  of  1  percent  of  the  national  acre- 
age allotment  be  made  available  for  the 
correction  of  errors,  adjusting  inequities 
and  for  allotment  to  new  farms. 

For  future  years,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  national  marketing  quota  will  be 
established  at  an  amount  that  is  desir- 
able to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  or 
to  effect  an  orderly  reduction  of  excessive 
supplies. 

The  bill  permits  each  farm  to  market 
10  percent  more  than  the  farm's  pound- 
age quota  without  penalty,  but  any  ex- 
cess marketings  will  be  deducted  from 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  pound- 
age quota  in  subsequent  years. 

As  at  present,  price  support  would  be 
available  for  all  farms  that  do  not  ex- 
ceed their  farm  acreage  allotments. 
Price  support  would  cease  to  be  avail- 
able, however,  when  marketings  exceed 
110  percent  of  the  poundage  quota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  receiving  inquiries 
as  to  the  principal  revisions  made  by 
the  Tobacco  Subcommittee  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  originally  introduced. 
These  revisions  are  as  follows: 

Thp  original  bill  provided  for  a  county 
average  yield,  which  was  the  simple 
average  yield  per  acre  in  the  county  for 
the  5  years,  1959-63,  for  use  in  establish- 
ing ranges  upon  which  adjustments 
would  be  made  in  preliminary  farm 
yiejds.  The  revised  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  community  average 
yield,  which  is  determined  by  averaging 
the  yield  per  acre  in  the  community  for 
the  3  highest  years  of  the  5  years, 
1959-63.  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  yield  is  as 
much  as  80  percent  and  not  in  excess 
of  120  percent  of  the  community  average 
yield,  no  adjustment  will  be  made  in 
the  preliminary  farm  yield.  In  the  orig- 
inal bill,  these  limits  were  70  and  130 
percent  of  the  county  average  yield. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  yield  is  less 
than  80  p>ercent  of  the  community  yield, 
it  will  be  increased  to  80  percent  of  the 
community  average  yield.  The  original 
bill  provided  that  any  preliminary  farm 
yield  below  70  percent  of  the  county  aver- 
age yield  would  be  increased  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  county  average  yield. 

If  the  preliminary  farm  yield  exceeds 
120  f>ercent  of  the  community  average 
yield,  it  will  be  adjusted  downward  by 
averaging:  First,  the  3  high  years'  aver- 
age of  the  farm's  historical  yield  given 
a  weighting  of  three;  second,  the  na- 
tional average  yield  goal — 1,854  pounds 


per  acre — given  a  weighting  of  one;  but 
third,  the  preliminary  farm  yield  can- 
not be  adjusted  below  120  percent  of  the 
community  average  yield.  The  original 
bill  provided  that  any  preliminary  farm 
yield  above  120  percent  of  the  county 
average  yield  would  be  reduced  to  130 
percent  of  the  county  average  yield. 

The  original  bill  provided  that  each 
farmer  could  market  5  percent  more  than 
his  poundage  quota  without  penalty  the 
first  year  the  acreage-poundage  program 
was  in  effect.  Under  the  revised  bill, 
each  farmer  can  market  110  percent  of 
his  farm  poundage  quota  in  any  year 
without  penalty,  but  any  such  excess 
marketings  will  be  deducted  from  the 
farm's  quota  for  the  following  year. 

As  provided  in  the  original  bill,  the 
acreage-poundage  program  could  not  be 
in  effect  for  any  kind  of  tobacco  unless 
it  is  approved  by  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  farmers  voting  in  a  special  refer- 
endum. The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  proposed  that  only  a  majority 
vote  be  required  to  make  the  acreage- 
poundage  program  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sponsors  of  the  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quota  program  for 
tobacco  claim  for  it  the  following  advan- 
tages: 

First.  Acreage  allotments  could  be 
larger,  as  the  poundage  quotas  would 
provide  protection  against  excessive 
marketings. 

Second.  Each  farmer  could  aim  at 
producing  high  quality  tobacco  without 
losing  part  of  his  share  in  the  market 
to  other  farmers  who  strive  for  the  ut- 
most production  from  their  allotted  acre- 
ages at  the  expense  of  quality. 

Third.  Farmers  would  have  a  new 
element  of  flexibility  since  they  could 
carry  over  unused  quotas  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 

Fourth.  Sales  and  exports  would  be 
increased  through  improved  quality. 

Fifth.  Producer  income  would  be  in- 
creased by  increased  sales,  improved 
quality  and  lower  production  costs. 

Sixth.  Supplies  of  tobacco  would  be 
kept  in  better  balance  with  demand  with 
less  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  with  these 
remarks  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  received 
from  Secretary  Freeman.  The  letter 
follows : 

Department   of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  3,  1965. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
ChaiTvian,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  apprised 
of  the  modifications  the  Tobacco  Subcom- 
mittee has  made  in  the  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco  as  a  result  of  Its  public 
hearings  and  deliberations  in  which  offlclalB 
of  the  Department  participated. 

The  Department  appreciates  the  careful 
consideration  the  subcommittee  has  given  to 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  for 
Improving  the  acreage-poundage  approach, 
especially  those  provisions  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  farm  yields  and  farm  pound- 
age quotas  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  We 
appreciate  also  that  offlclals  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  asked  to  participate  In  the  sub- 
committee's deliberations. 

In  our  letter  of  February  4,  1965,  reporting 
on  the  proposed  legislation,  we  advised  that 
such  legislation  was  In  accord  with  the  rec- 
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ommendatlon  contained  in  the  President's 
message  on  agriculture.  At  that  time,  we 
submitted  a  revised  draft  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  advised  that  the  Department 
would  give  you  and  the  committee  Its  full 
cooperation  In  obtaining  legislation  to  pro- 
vide tobacco  growers  the  opportunity  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  the  type  of  program  they 
desire.  1 1 


The  proposed  legislation  may  not  be  per- 
fect m  every  respect,  but  it  has  been  im- 
proved as  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  and  deliberations.  These  hearings 
and  deliberations  have  strengthened  our 
convictions  of  the  need  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  acreage-poundage 
marketing  quotas  for  the  1965  crop  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco. 


The  Department  concurs  in  the  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  Tobacco  Subcommittee 
and  again  urges  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  permit  growers  an  opportunity  to  decide 
for  themselves  the  type  of  program  they  de- 
sire for  the  1965  crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco. 
Sincerely, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  March  4, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11:30  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Grod  of  all  mercy,  whbse  goodness  and 
loving  kindness  faileth  never:  With  all 
our  pressing  needs,  the  one  towering 
above  all  others  is  our  need  of  Thee — 
for,  having  Thee,  we  have  all.  Without 
Thee,  we  are  forsaken  orphans  in  a 
heartless  universe  of  blind  force.  With 
Thee,  with  whom  1,000  years  are  but  as 
1  day,  may  we  live  in  the  light  of  the 
yesterdays  into  whose  labors  we  have  en- 
tered. May  the  past  warn  us  by  its  er- 
rors, inform  us  by  its  achievements,  and 
inspire  us  by  its  sacrifices. 

In  our  stewardship  of  today,  we  are 
thaiakf ul  for  the  friends  whose  trust  calls 
out  the  hidden  best  that  Is  in  us.  for  little 
children  who  keep  us  close  to  Thy  king- 
dom of  humility  and  simplicity,  and  for 
work  to  do  that  keeps  faith  pure  and 
strong. 

And  now  as  we  seize  this  day  with  all 
it  may  hold,  in  Thee  may  we  find  bread 
for  our  hunger,  light  for  our  darkness, 
strength  for  our  tasks,  and  love  that 
never  faileth,  purging  all  self-seeking 
which  spoils  life's  music. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  1, 1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  1,  1965, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  March  2,  1965,  he  received  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  234)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  cer- 
tain activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  1,  1965, 


The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  March  4, 1965,  he  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  3)  to  provide  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  1,  1965,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  received  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

On  March  2.  1965,  Mr.  McClellan, 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, submitted  a  report  (No.  69)  en- 
titled "Activities  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Goverrunent  Operations";  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  March  3,  1965,  Mr.  Church,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  reported  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  435)  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  70)  thereon;  which  report  was 
printed,  and  the  bill  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

CITIES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  99) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
cities,  which  was  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  March  2,  while 
the  Senate  was  in  adjournment,  pur- 
suant to  an  order  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  March  1.  Since  the  message  has  been 
read  in  the  House,  without  objection  it 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  without 
being  read,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Throughout  man's  history,  the  city ' 
has  been  at  the  center  of  civilization.  It 
is  at  the  center  of  our  own  society. 

Over  70  percent  of  our  population — 135 
million  Americans — live  in  VLtban  areas. 
A  half  century  from  now  320  million  of 
our  400  million  Americans  will  live  in 
such  areas.  And  our  largest  cities  will 
receive  the  greatest  impact  of  growth. 

Numbers  alone  do  not  make  this  an 
urban  nation.  Finance  and  culture, 
commerce  and  government  make  their 


» In  this  message  the  word  "city"  Is  used 
to  mean  the  entire  urban  area — the  central 
city  and  its  suburbs. 


home  in  the  city  and  draw  their  vitality 
from  it.  Within  the  borders  of  our  urban 
centers  can  be  found  the  most  impressive 
a<;hievements  of  man's  skill  and  the 
highest  expressions  of  man's  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  worst  examples  of  degrada- 
tion and  cruelty  and  misery  to  be  found 
in  modem  America. 

The  city  is  not  an  assembly  of  shops 
and  buildings.  It  is  not  a  collection  of 
goods  and  services.  It  is  a  community 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  man. 
It  is  a  place  for  the  satisfaction  of  man's 
most  urgent  needs  and  his  highest  aspi- 
rations. It  is  an  instrument  for  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  Our  task  is  to  put 
the  highest  concerns  of  our  people  at 
the  center  of  urban  growth  and  activity. 
It  is  to  create  and  preserve  the  sense  of 
community  with  others  which  gives  us 
significance  and  security,  a  sense  of  be- 
longing and  of  sharing  in  the  common 
life. 

Aristotle  said :  "Men  come  together  in 
cities  in  order  to  live.  They  remain  to- 
gether in  order  to  live  the  good  life." 

The  modern  city  can  be  the  most  ruth- 
less enemy  of  the  good  life,  or  it  can  be 
its  servant.  The  choice  is  up  to  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans.  For  this  is  truly 
the  time  of  decision  for  the  American 
city. 

In  our  time,  two  giant  and  dangerous 
forces  are  converging  on  our  cities:  the 
forces  of  growth  and  of  decay. 

Between  today  and  the  year  2000.  more 
than  80  percent  of  our  population  in- 
crease will  occur  in  urban  areas.  Dur- 
ing the  next  15  years,  30  million  pec^le 
will  be  added  to  our  cities — equivalent 
to  the  combined  population  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit, and  Baltimore.  Each  year,  in  the 
coming  generation,  we  will  add  the 
equivalent  of  15  cities  of  200,000  each. 

Already  old  cities  are  tending  to  com- 
bine into  huge  clusters.  The  strip  of 
land  from  southern  New  Hampshire  to 
northern  Virginia  contains  21  percent  of 
America's  population  In  1.8  percent  of 
its  areas.  Along  the  west  coast,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  other 
urban  giants  are  merging  and  growing. 
Our  new  city  dwellers  will  need  homes 
smd  schools  and  public  services.  By  1975 
we  will  need  over  2  million  new  homes 
a  year.  We  will  need  schools  for  10  mil- 
lion additional  children,  welfare  and 
health  facilities  for  5  million  more  peo- 
ple over  the  age  of  60,  transportation  fa- 
cilities for  the  daily  movement  of  200 
million  people  and  more  than  80  million 
automobiles. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  century— in 
less  than  40  years — urban  population  will 
double,  city  land  will  double,  and  we  will 
have  to  build  in  oiu-  cities  as  much  as  all 
that  we  have  built  since  the  first  colonist 
arrived  on  these  shores.    It  Is  as  if  we 
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had  40  years  to  rebuild  the  entire  urban 
United  States. 

Yet  these  new  overwhelming  pressures 
are  being  visited  upon  cities  already  in 
distress.  We  have  over  9  million  homes, 
most  of  them  in  cities,  which  are  run 
down  or  deteriorating;  over  4  million  do 
not  have  running  water  or  even  plumb- 
ing. Many  of  our  central  cities  are  in 
need  of  major  surgery  to  overcome  decay. 
New  suburban  sprawl  reaches  out  into 
the  countryside,  as  the  process  of  urban- 
ization consumes  a  million  acres  a  year. 
The  old,  the  poor,  the  discriminated 
against  are  increasingly  concentrated 
in  central  city  ghettoes;  while  others 
move  to  the  suburbs  leaving  the  cen- 
tral city  to  battle  against  immense  odds. 
Physical  decay,  from  obsolescent 
schools  to  polluted  water  and  air,  helps 
breed  social  decay.  It  casts  a  pall  of 
ugliness  and  despair  on  the  spirits  of  the 
people.  And  this  is  reflected  in  rising 
crime  rates,  school  dropouts,  delinquency, 
and  social  disorganization. 

Our  cities  are  making  a  valiant  effort 
to  combat  the  mounting  dangers  to  the 
good  life.  Between  1954  and  1963  per 
capita  municipal  tax  revenues  increased 
by  43  percent,  and  local  government  in- 
debtedness increased  by  119  percent. 
City  ofl&cials  with  inadequate  resources, 
limited  authority,  too  few  trained  people, 
and  often  with  too  little  public  support, 
have,  in  many  cases,  waged  a  heroic  bat- 
tle to  improve  the  life  of  the  people  they 
serve. 

But  we  must  do  far  more  as  a  nation  if 
we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  one  of  the 
most  critical  domestic  problems  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  core  of  this 
problem.  The  problem  is  people  and  the 
quality  of  the  lives  they  lead.  We  want 
to  build  not  just  housing  units,  but 
neighborhoods:  not  just  to  construct 
schools,  but  to  educate  children;  not  just 
to  raise  income  but  to  create  beauty  and 
end  the  poisoning  of  our  environment. 
We  must  extend  the  range  of  choices 
available  to  all  our  people  so  that  all, 
and  not  just  the  fortunate,  can  have  ac- 
cess to  decent  homes  and  schools,  to 
recreation  and  to  culture.  We  miist 
work  to  overcome  the  forces  which  divide 
our  people  and  erode  the  vitality  which 
comes  from  the  partnership  of  those  with 
diverse  incomes  and  interests  and  back- 
grounds. 

The  problems  of  the  city  are  problems 
of  housing  and  education.  They  involve 
tocreasing  employment  and  ending 
poverty.  They  call  for  beauty  and 
nature,  recreation  and  an  end  to  racial 
discrimination.  They  are,  in  large  meas- 
ure, tl;e  problems  of  American  society  it- 
self. They  call  for  a  generosity  of  vision, 
a  breadth  of  approach,  a  magnitude  of 
effort  which  we  have  not  yet  brought  to 
bear  on  the  American  city. 

Whatever  the  scale  of  its  programs, 
the  Federal  Government  will  only  be 
able  to  do  a  small  part  of  what  is  re- 
quired. The  vast  bulk  of  resources  and 
energy,  of  talent  and  toil,  will  have  to 
come  from  State  and  local  governments, 
private  interests,  and  individual  citizens. 
But  the  Federal  Government  does  have 
a  responsibility.  It  must  help  to  meet 
the  most  urgent  national  needs:  in  hous- 
ing, in  education,  in  health,  and  many 


other  areas.  It  must  also  be  sure  that  its 
efforts  serve  as  a  catalyst  and  as  a  lever 
to  help  and  guide  State  and  local  govern- 
ments toward  meeting  their  problems. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  this  mes- 
sage, and  the  program  it  proposes,  does 
not  fully  meet  the  problems  of  the  city. 
In  part,  this  is  because  many  other  pro- 
grams, such  as  those  for  education  and 
health,  are  dealt  with  separately.     But 
it  is  also  because  we  do  not  have  all  the 
answers.     In  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  an  enormous  growth  of  interest 
and  knowledge  and  intellectual  ferment. 
We  need  more  thought  and  wisdom  and 
knowledge  as  we  painfully  struggle  to 
identify  the  ills,  the  dangers,  and  the 
cures  for  the  American  city.    We  need 
to  reshape,  at  every  level  of  government, 
our   approach   to   problems   which   are 
often  different  than   we   thought   and 
larger  than  we  had  imagined. 
I  want  to  begin  that  process  today. 
We  begin  with  the  awareness  that  the 
city,  possessed  of  its  own  inexorable  vi- 
tality, has  ignored  the  classic  jurisdic- 
tions of  municipalities,  and  counties,  and 
States.    That  organic  unit  we  call  the 
city  spreads  across  the  countryside,  en- 
veloping towns,  building  vast  new  sub- 
urbs, destroying  trees  and  streams.    Ac- 
cess to  suburbs  has  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  central  city.    The  jobs  and  in- 
come of  suburbanites  may  depend  upon 
the  opportunities  for  work  and  learning 
offered  by  the  central  city.    Polluted  air 
and  water  do  not  respect  the  jurisdic- 
tions  of  mayors  and  city  councils,  or 
even  of  Governors.     Wealthy   suburbs 
often  form  an  enclave  whereby  the  well- 
to-do  and  the  talented  can  escape  from 
the  problems  of  their  neighbors,  thus  im- 
poverishing the  ability  of  the  city  to 
deal  tt'ith  its  problems. 

The  interests  and  needs  of  many  of 
the  communities  which  make  up  the 
modem  city  often  seem  to  be  in  conflict. 
But  they  all  have  an  overriding  interest 
in  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  their 
people.  And  they  have  an  overriding 
interest  in  enriching  the  quality  of 
American  civilization.  These  interests 
will  only  be  served  by  looking  at  the 
metroplitan  area  as  a  whole,  and  plan- 
ning and  working  for  its  development. 

DEP.\RTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

To  give  greater  force  and  effectiveness 
to  oin-  effort  in  the  cities  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Our  urban  problems  are  of  a  scope  and 
magnitude  that  demand  representation 
at  the  highest  level  of  goverimient.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  was 
created  two  decades  ago.  It  has  taken  on 
many  new  programs.  Others  are  pro- 
p>osed  in  this  message.  Much  of  our 
hopes  for  American  progress  will  depend 
on  the  Effectiveness  with  which  these 
programs  are  carried  forward.  These 
problems  are  already  in  the  front  rank  of 
national  concern  and  interest.  They  de- 
serve to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  govern- 
ment as  well. 

The  new  Department  will  consist  of  all 
the  present  programs  of  HHFA.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  be  primarily  responsible 
for  Federal  participation  in  metropoli- 
tan area  thinking  and  planning.    This 


new  Department  will  provide  a  focal 
point  for  thought  and  iimovation  and 
imagination  about  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  It  will  cooperate  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  those  responsi- 
ble for  programs  providing  essential 
education,  health,  employment,  and  so- 
cial services.  And  it  will  work  to 
strengthen  the  constructive  relationships 
between  Nation,  State,  and  city — the  cre- 
ative federalism — which  is  essential  to 
progress.  This  partnership  will  demand 
the  leadership  of  mayors,  Governors,  and 
State  legislatures. 

INCENTIYES   TO    METROPOLITAN    AREA 
COOPERATION 

The  Federal  Government  cannot,  and 
should  not,  require  the  communities 
which  make  up  a  metropolitan  area  to 
cooperate  against  their  will  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems.  But  we  can  offer 
incentives  to  metropolitan  area  planning 
and  cooperation.  We  can  help  those  who 
want  to  make  the  effort  but  lack  the 
trained  personnel  and  other  necessary 
resources.  And  the  new  Department 
should  have  regional  representatives  in 
our  metropolitan  areas  to  assist,  where 
assistance  is  requested,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  metropolitan  area  plans. 

We  already  have  Federal  programs  in 
which  assistance  depends  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  soundly  conceived  metropoli- 
tan area  plans,  such  as  the  mass  trans- 
portation progran:^  passed  by  the  88th 
Congress.  This  program  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  one  of  our  most  critical  and 
urgent  needs — a  transportation  system 
which  can  relieve  congestion  and  make  it 
F>ossible  for  people  to  travel  with  com- 
parative ease  to  places  of  work,  learning, 
and  pleasure. 

I  am  proposing  other  programs  which 
will  also  require  sound,  long-range  de- 
velopment programs  as  a  condition  of 
Federal  assistance.  Wherever  it  can  be 
done  without  leaving  vital  needs  unmet, 
existing  programs  will  also  be  keyed  to 
planning  requirements. 

Among  the  most  vital  needs  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  is  the  requirement  for 
basic  community  facilities — for  water 
and  sewerage.  Many  existing  systems 
are  obsolete  or  need  major  rehabilita- 
tion. And  population  growth  will  re- 
quire a  vastly  increased  effort  in  years 
ahead. 

These  basic  facilities,  by  their  very 
nature,  require  cooperation  among  adja- 
cent communities.  I  propose  a  program 
of  matching  grants  to  local  governments 
for  building  new  basic  community  facili- 
ties with  an  appropriation  of  $100  million 
for  fiscal  1966.  These  grants  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  comprehensive,  areawide 
planning  for  future  growth:  and  will  be 
made  only  for  projects  consistent  with 
such  planning. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to 
sound  programs  for  future  needs  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  desirable  land  for 
public  buUdings  and  other  facilities.  As 
growth  is  foreseen  it  should  be  possible 
to  acquire  land  in  advance  of  its  actual 
use.  Thus,  when  the  need  arises,  the 
land  will  be  there.  I  recommend  a  Fed- 
eral program  for  financial  assistance  to 
help  in  this  advance  acquisition  of  land. 
Federal  grants  would  be  made  available 
to  cover  the  interest  charges  for  5  years 
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on  loans  obtained  by  public  bodies.  Thus 
we  will  cover  the  costs  during  the  period 
before  the  facilities  are  constructed. 

Last  year  alone  1  million  acres  were 
urbanized.  As  our  cities  spread,  far  too 
often  we  create  the  ugUness  and  waste 
which  we  call  urban  sprawl.  At  times 
we  find  we  have  built  new  slum  areas 
in  our  suburbs.  Some  of  our  programs 
are  designed  to  stem  this  tide  by  helping 
city  governments  to  plan  their  growth. 
But  we  must  continue  to  depend  upon 
the  private  developer  and  lender  for 
most  of  our  construction.  And  they 
sometimes  lack  the  economic  resources 
to  insure  high  standards  of  development. 
I  therefore  recommend  a  program  of 
federally  insured  private  loans,  backed 
by  Federal  mortgage  purchases  where 
necessary,  to  finance  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  land  for  entire  new  com- 
munities and  planned  subdivisions. 

This  program  should  enable  us  to  help 
build  better  suburbs.  And  it  will  also 
make  it  easier  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  brandnew  communities  on  the 
rim  of  the  city.  Often  such  communi- 
ties can  help  break  the  pattern  of  central 
city  ghettos  by  providing  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  in  suburban  areas. 
This  program  will  be  complemented 
with  a  program  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  land  development  agen- 
cies. Under  this  program  pubUc  bodies 
would  acquire  land,  install  basic  facili- 
ties, and  then  resell  the  improved  land 
to  private  builders  for  the  construction 
of  suburbs  or  new  communities. 

All  of  these  programs  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  existence  of  areawide 
planning  for  growth  to  which  the  aided 
developments  must  conform.  They  are 
designed  to  stimulate  the  farsighted 
planning  for  future  gi-owth  which  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  prevent  sprawl  and 
new  slums,  and  to  create  standards  which 
will  guarantee  a  decent  environment  for 
our  future  city  dwellers  whatever  their 
race  or  income.  In  addition,  these  pro- 
grams should  enable  us  to  build  better 
suburbs,  since  it  will  be  possible  to  ac- 
quire land  and  improve  it  before  the  im- 
minent approach  of  the  city  has  sent 
costs  skyrocketing  upward. 

RESOURCES   FOR  PLANNING 

To  plan  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  an  entire  metropolitan  area 
takes  a  wide  range  of  skills  and  a  large 
number  of  trained  people.  These  vital 
human  resources  are  in  short  supply. 
They  are  beyond  the  command  of  many 
of  our  cities.  To  help  meet  this  need  I 
propose  to  establish  an  Institute  of  Ur- 
ban Development  as  part  of  the  new 
Department.  | 

This  Institute  will  m\p  support  train- 
ing of  local  officials  in  a  wide  range  of 
administrative  and  program  skills.  It 
will  administer  grants  to  States  and  cities 
for  studies  and  the  other  basic  work 
which  are  the  foundation  of  long-term 
Programs.  And  it  will  support  research 
aimed  especially  at  reducing  the  costs  of 
building  and  home  construction  through 
the  development  of  new  technology. 

TEMPOR.\RT   NATIONAL  COMMISSION 

Good  planning  for  o\ir  metropolitan 
areas  will  take  not  only  determination, 
the  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  added  re- 


sources. It  will  also  take  knowledge, 
more  knowledge  than  we  have  now.  We 
need  to  study  the  structure  of  building 
codes  across  the  country:  their  impact 
on  housing  costs,  how  building  codes  can 
be  simplified  and  made  more  imiform, 
and  how  housing  codes  might  be  more 
effectively  enforced  to  help  eliminate 
slums. 

Zoning  regulations  also  affect  both  the 
cost  and  pattern  of  development.  We 
must  better  learn  how  zoning  can  be 
made  consistent  with  sound  urban  de- 
velopment. 

Few  factors  have  greater  impact  on 
cost,  on  land  speculation,  and  on  the 
ability  of  private  enterprise  to  respond 
to  the  public  interest,  than  local  and 
Federal  tax  policies.  These  two  must  be 
examined  to  determine  how  they  can  best 
serve  the  public  interest. 

Finally,  we  must  begin  to  develop  bet- 
ter and  more  realistic  standards  for 
suburban  development.  Even  where 
local  authorities  wish  to  prevent  sprawl 
and  bUght,  to  preserve  natural  beauty 
and  insure  decent,  durable  housing  they 
find  it  difficult  to  know  what  standards 
should  be  expected  of  private  builders. 
We  must  examine  what  kind  of  stand- 
ards are  both  economically  feasible  and 
will  provide  livable  suburbs. 

To  examine  all  these  problems  I  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  a  Temporary 
National  Commission  on  Codes,  Zoning, 
Taxation,  and  Development  Standards. 
I  predict  that  the  body  masked  by  such 
an  unwieldy  name  may  emerge  with 
ideas  and  instruments  for  a  revolutionary 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  Amer- 
ican city. 

This  entire  range  of  programs  is  de- 
signed to  help  us  begin  to  think  and  act 
across  historic  boundaries  to  enrich  the 
life  of  the  people  of  our  metropolitan 
areas.  We  do  not  believe  such  plarming 
is  a  cure-all  or  a  panacea.  It  can  some- 
times be  a  slender  reed.  It  must  be  fiex- 
ible  and  open  to  change.  And  we  carmot 
wait  for  completed  plans  before  trying 
to  meet  urgent  needs  in  many  areas.  But 
it  will  teach  us  to  think  on  a  scale  as 
large  as  the  problem  itself,  and  act  to 
prepare  for  the  future  as  well  as  to  re- 
pair the  past. 

I  hope  that,  as  time  goes  by,  more  and 
more  of  our  Federal  programs  can  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  metropoli- 
tan area  programs.  For  in  this  approach 
lies  one  of  our  brightest  hopes  for  the  ef- 
fective use  of  local  as  well  as  Federal  re- 
sources in  improving  the  American  city. 


THE     PHYSICAL     ENVIRONMENT 


We  owe  the  quality  of  American  hous- 
ing to  the  initiative  and  vitality  of  our 
private  housing  industry.  It  has  pro- 
vided the  homes  which  have  made  most 
of  our  citizens  the  best  housed  people  in 
the  world.  Our  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  work  in  support 
of  private  effort,  and  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  which  can  only  be  met  through 
Government  action. 

After  World  War  n  we  worked  to  re- 
vitalize the  housing  market  and  provide 
homes  for  a  growing  number  of  our  peo- 
ple. This  effort  has  been  successful  far 
beyond  our  initial  hopes.  However,  the 
problem  now  has  a  different  shape.  It 
is  not  enough  simply  to  build  more  and 


more  units  of  housing.  We  must  build 
neighborhoods  and  conununities.  This 
means  combining  construction  with  so- 
cial services  and  community  facilities.  It 
means  to  build  so  that  people  can  live  in 
attractive  surroundings  sharing  a  strong 
sense  of  community. 

To  meet  new  objectives  we  must  work 
to  redirect,  modernize,  and  streamline 
our  housing  programs.  I  will  ask  the 
Congress  to  begin  the  process  this  year, 
while  continuing  those  programs  which 
are  providing  necessary  assistance. 

We  hope  to  achieve  a  large  increstse  of 
homes  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families — those  in  greatest  need  of  assist- 
ance— through  an  array  of  old  and  new 
instruments  designed  to  work  together 
toward  a  single  goal. 

To  insist  on  stricter  enforcement  of 
housing  codes  by  communities  receiving 
Federal  aid.  thus  mounting  an  Intensified 
attack  on  slums. 

But  such  insistence  is  not  realistic,  and 
■often  not  desirable,  unless  we  can  provide 
realistic  alternatives  to  slimi  housing. 
We  will  do  this  by: 

Providirig  rent  supplements  for  fami- 
lies across  a  wide  range  of  lower  and 
moderate  income  brackets  so  they  can 
afford  decent  housing. 

Providing  rent  supplement  assistance 
to  those  forced  out  of  their  homes  by  code 
enforcement  and  all  forms  of  federally 
assisted  government  action,  from  high- 
ways to  urban  renewal. 

Using  both  urban  renewal  funds  suid 
pubUc  housing  funds  to  rehabiUtate  ex- 
isting housing  and  make  it  available  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
There  is  no  reason  to  tear  down  and  re- 
build if  existing  housing  can  be  improved 
and  made  desirable. 

Emphasizing  residential  construction 
and  rehabilitation  on  a  neighborhood- 
wide  scale  in  the  urban  renewal  program. 
These  instruments,  combined  with  ex- 
isting public  housing  and  direct  loan 
programs,  will  greatly  strengthen  our  ex- 
isting effort.  They  should  offer  direct 
assistance  to  the  housing  of  1  million 
families  over  the  next  4  years.  Moreover, 
they  will  inamensely  add  to  our  flexibility 
in  the  process  of  building  neighborhoods. 

RENT    SUPPLEMENTS 

The  most  crucial  new  instrument  in 
our  effort  to  improve  the  American  city 
is  the  rent  supplement. 

Up  to  now  Government  progranis  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  have 
concentrated  on  either  direct  financing 
of  construction;  or  on  making  below-the- 
market-rate  loans  to  private  builders. 
We  now  propose  to  add  to  these  pro- 
grams through  direct  payment  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  rent  of  needy  individuals  and 
families. 

The  homes  themselves  will  be  built  by 
private  builders,  with  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Insursmce,  and,  where 
necessary,  mortgage  purchases  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
The  major  Federal  assistance  will  be  the 
rent  supplement  payment  for  each  eli- 
gible family. 

This  approach  has  immense  potential 
advantages  over  low-interest  loan  pro- 
grams: 

First,  Its  flexibility  will  aUow  us  to 
help  people  across  a  much  broader  range 
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of  income  than  has  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible. And  it  will  therefore  make  it  pos- 
sible significantly  to  increase  the  supply 
of  housing  available  to  those  of  moderate 
income. 

Second,  the  payment  can  be  keyed  to 
the  income  of  the  family.  Those  with 
lower  incomes  will  receive  a  greater  sup- 
plement. Under  present  direct  loan 
programs  the  amoimt  of  the  subsidy  is 
the  same  for  all  who  live  in  a  federally 
assisted  development  regardless  of  in- 
dividual need. 

Third,  the  amount  of  assistance  can 
be  reduced  as  family  income  rises.  It 
can  be  ended  completely  when  income 
reaches  an  adequate  level.  Thus  we  will 
not  end  up,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
helping  those  who  no  longer  need  help. 

Fourth,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  evict 
from  their  homes  those  whose  income 
has  risen  above  the  point  of  need.  This 
will  eliminate  what  is  often  a  great  per- 
sonal hardship. 

Fifth,  since  the  supplement  is  flexible, 
it  will  permit  us  to  encourage  housing 
in  which  famihes  of  different  incomes, 
and  in  different  age  groups,  can  live  to- 
gether. It  \^-ill  make  it  urmecessary  for 
the  Government  to  assist  and  even  re- 
quire the  segregation  by  income  level 
which  detracts  from  the  variety  and 
quality  of  urban  life. 

In  the  long  run  this  may  prove  the 
most  effective  instrument  of  our  new 
housing  policy.  In  order  to  give  it  a 
fair  chance  we  are  limiting  it  to  care- 
fully designed  categories  of  need — 

In  a  program  of  rental  and  coopera- 
tive housing  for  those  low-  and  moderate - 
income  families  displaced  by  Govern- 
ment action  or  now  living  in  substand- 
ard housing.  The  subsidy  will  help 
them  pay  rent  or  meet  payments  on  a 
federally  insured  mortgage. 

In  a  program  of  home  ownership  for 
those  displaced  or  living  in  substandard 
housing  who  display  a  capacity  for  in- 
creasing income  and  eventually  owning 
their  o\;^ti  home. 

In  a  program  to  provide  a  broader 
range  of  housing  for  the  elderly  with 
inadequate  incomes.  The  existing  di- 
rect loan  program  for  the  elderly  will 
continue  at  its  existing  level  with  the 
funds  already  provided  by  the  Congress. 
I  intend  to  insure  a  steadily  increasing 
supply  of  federally  assisted  housing  for 
older  Americans. 

On  this  basis  our  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram should  finance  more  than  500.000 
homes  over  the  next  4  years,  while  im- 
proving our  ability  to  make  these  homes 
serve  the  social  needs  of  those  who  live 
in  them.  If  it  works  as  well  as  we  ex- 
pect, it  should  be  possible  to  phase  out 
most  of  our  existing  programs  of  low- 
interest  loans. 

REHABIUTATION 

We  have  concentrated  almost  all  our 
past  effort  on  building  new  units,  when 
it  is  often  possible  to  improve,  rebuild 
and  rehabilitate  existing  homes  with  less 
cost  and  less  human  dislocation.  Even 
some  areas  now  classed  as  slimas  can  be 
made  decent  places  to  live  with  intensive 
rehabilitation.  In  this  way  it  may  often 
be  possible  to  meet  our  housing  objec- 
tives without  tearing  people  away  from 
their      familiar      neighborhoods      and 


friends.  Sometimes  the  same  objective 
can  be  achieved  by  helping  local  authori- 
ties to  lease  standard  homes  for  low-rent 
families. 

I  recommend  a  change  in  the  public 
housing  formula  so  that  we  can  more 
readily  use  public  housing  funds  to  ac- 
quire and  rehabilitate  existing  dwell- 
ings— and  to  permit  local  authorities  to 
lease  standard  housmg  for  low-rent  fam- 
ilies. This  will  assist  particularly  in 
providing  housing  for  large  families. 

I  recommend  the  use  of  urban  renewal 
funds  to  permit  low-income  homeowners 
to  repair  their  homes  and  nonprofit 
sponsors  to  rehabilitate  and  operate 
homes  for  low-income  families  at  rents 
they  can  afford. 

I  have  recommended  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  low-interest  rehabilita- 
tion loans  under  urban  renewal,  de- 
signed to  help  rescue  our  existing  hous- 
ing from  blight  and  decay. 

EXISTING    PROGRAMS 

I  ask  Congress  to  continue,  on  a  modi- 
fied basis,  the  existing  housing  programs 
which  have  proven  their  ability  to  meet 
important  needs.  But  I  also  wish  to 
state  my  intention  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate these  programs  whenever  new  and 
more  flexible  instruments  have  shown 
they  can  do  a  better  job. 

The  public  housing  program  should  be 
continued  with  an  authorization  ample 
enough  to  permit  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  units  as  well  as  to  con- 
duct a  program  of  rehabilitation. 

I  ask  the  continuation,  at  the  rate  of 
40.000  additional  units  for  fiscal  1966,  of 
the  program  of  below  market  interest 
rate  mortgage  purchases  for  housing  for 
moderate  income  families.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  recognize  that  the  bene- 
fits of  this  program  are  decreasing  as  the 
rising  costs  of  Federal  borrowing  nar- 
rows the  difference  between  the  interest 
we  ask  and  that  demanded  in  the  pri- 
vate market. 

I  urge  continued  support  for  our  col- 
lege housing  program  which  is  struggling 
to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  a  rising 
volume  of  students. 

I  ask  that  our  urban  renewal  program 
be  increased  to  a  level  of  $750  million  a 
year  by  1968.  This  program  has  done 
much  to  help  our  cities.  But  we  have 
also  learned,  through  hard  experience, 
that  there  is  more  to  eliminating  slums 
and  building  neighborhoods  than  knock- 
ing down  old  buildings  and  putting  up 
new  ones. 

Through  using  funds  for  rebuilding 
existing  housing  and  by  providing  more 
and  better  assistance  to  families  forced 
out  by  urban  renewal,  we  can  make  this 
program  better  serve  the  people  it  is 
meant  to  help.  We  will  continue  to  use 
urban  renewal  to  help  revitalize  the 
business  and  industrial  districts  which 
are  the  Economic  base  of  the  central  city. 
But  this  program  should  be  more  and 
more  concentrated  on  the  development 
of  residential  areas  so  that  all  our  tools — 
from  the  poverty  program  to  education 
and  construction — can  be  used  together 
to  create  meaningful  and  livable  com- 
munities within  the  city. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  cities  must 
develop  long-range  programs  which 
take  into  account  human  as  well  as  con- 


struction needs.  Therefore  I  recommend 
that  every  city  of  50,000  or  larger  de- 
velop a  community  renewal  program  as 
a  condition  of  Federal  help  for  urban 
renewal.  These  programs  will  provide 
an  orderly  schedule  and  pattern  for  de- 
velopment of  areas  of  blight  and  decay- 
combining  social  and  educational  serv- 
ices with  the  planning  of  physical  con- 
struction. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    FACILITIES 

A  community  must  offer  added  dimen- 
sions to  the  possibilities  of  daily  life,  it 
must  meet  the  individual's  most  pressing 
needs  and  provide  places  for  recreation 
and  for  meeting  with  neighbors.  I 
therefore  recommend  a  new  program  of 
matching  grants  to  help  local  govern- 
ments build  multipurpose  neighborhood 
centers  for  health  and  recreation  and 
conmiunity  activity.  Related  to  our 
housing  programs  these  centers  can  help 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  meet 
the  goal  of  creating  a  meaningful  com- 
munity. 

At  the  same  time  these  centers  must 
not  be  isolated  expressions  of  interest. 
They  should  be  part  of  an  overall  pro- 
gram for  improving  the  life  of  people  In 
disadvantaged  areas.  Therefore.  I  am 
recommending  that  in  cities  participating 
in  the  war  against  poverty  these  grants 
be  made  only  when  they  are  consistent 
with  an  approved  community  action  pro- 
gram. 

BEAUTIFYING    THE    CITT 

In  my  message  on  natural  beauty  I 
pointed  out  that  much  of  the  effort  of  the 
new  conservation  would  be  directed  to- 
ward the  city.  I  recommend  changes  in 
the  open  space  program,  broadening  Its 
authority  to  help  local  governments  ac- 
quire and  clear  areas  to  create  small 
parks  and  squares,  malls  and  play- 
grounds. In  addition  I  recommend  spe- 
cial grants  to  cities  for  landscaping,  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  improvement  of 
city  parks  and  other  measures  to  bring 
beauty  and  nature  to  the  city  dweller. 

But  beauty  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
trees  and  parks.  The  attractiveness  of 
our  cities  depends  upon  the  design  and 
architecture  of  buildings  and  blocks  and 
entire  urban  neighborhoods.  I  intend 
to  take  further  steps  to  Insure  that  Fed- 
eral construction  does  not  contribute  to 
drab  and  ugly  architecture.  But  in  this 
field,  as  in  so  many  others,  most  of  our 
hopes  rest  on  the  concern  and  work  of 
local  governments  and  private  citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

This  message  can  only  deal  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  effort  increasingly  directed 
toward  Improving  the  quality  of  We 
In  the  American  city.  The  creation  of 
jobs,  the  war  against  poverty,  support 
for  education  and  health,  programs  for 
natural  beauty  and  antipollution  are  all 
part  of  an  effort  to  build  the  great  cities 
which  are  at  the  foundation  of  our  hopes 
for  a  Great  Society. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  most  of  our  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  help  all  the  peo- 
ple, in  every  part  of  the  country.  We 
do  not  intend  to  forget  or  neglect  those 
who  live  on  the  farms,  in  villages,  and 
in  small  towns.  Coordinated  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  programs 
I  have  outlined  above  can  do  much  to 
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meet  rural  America's  need  for  housing 
and  the  development  of  better  com- 
munities. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  mtended 
to  help  the  poor  and  those  stripped  of 
opportunity.    But  our  goal  is  more  am- 
bitious than  that.    It  is  nothing  less  than 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  every 
American.    In  this  quest  the  future  of 
the  American  city  will  play  the  most 
vital  role.    There  are  a  tew  whose  aflBu- 
ence   enables   them    to    move    through 
the  city  guarded  and  masked  from  the 
realities  of  the  life  around  them.    But 
they  are  few  indeed.    For  the  rest  of 
us  the  quality  and  condition  of  our  lives 
is  inexorably  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the 
community  in  which  we  live.    Slums  and 
ugliness,  crime  and  congestion,  growth 
and  decay  inevitably  touch  the  life  of  all. 
Those  who  would  like  to  enjoy  the  lovely 
parks  of  some  of  our  great  cities  soon 
realize  that  neither  weeJth  nor  position 
fully  protects  them  against  the  failures 
of  society.     Even  among  strangers,  we 
are  neighbors. 

We  are  still  only  groping  toward  so- 
lution. The  next  decade  should  be  a 
time  of  experimentation.  Our  cities  will 
not  settle  Into  a  drab  uniformity  directed 
from  a  single  center.  Each  will  choose 
Its  own  course  of  development — whether 
it  is  to  unite  communities  or  build  en- 
tirely new  metropolitan  areas.  We  will 
seek  new  ways  to  structure  our  suburbs 
and  our  transportation;  new  techniques 
for  introducing  beauty  and  improving 
homes.  This  is  an  effort  which  must 
command  the  most  talented  and  trained 
of  our  people,  and  caQl  upon  adminis- 
trators and  officials  to  act  with  generosity 
of  vision  and  spaciousness  of  imagina- 
tion. 

I  believe  today's  proposals  are  an  im- 
portant start  along  that  road.  They 
should  help  us  to  look  upon  the  city  as 
it  really  is:  a  vast  and  myriad  complex 
of  homes  and  communities,  people  and 
their  needs,  hopes  and  frustrations.  It 
can  liberate  the  expectations  of  men,  or 
it  can  crush  them  in  body  and  spirit. 

For  underneath  all  the  rest,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  all  we  do,  is  the  effort  to 
protect,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
modern  world,  values  as  old  as  this  Na- 
tion and  the  civilization  from  which  it 
comes.  We  work  in  our  cities  to  satisfy 
our  needs  for  shelter  and  work  and  the 
ability  to  command  a  satisfying  way  of 
life.  We  wish  to  create  a  city  where 
men  and  women  can  feed  the  hunger  of 
the  spirit  for  beauty  and  have  access  to 
the  best  of  man's  work;  where  educa- 
tion and  the  richness  of  diversity  ex- 
pands our  horizons  and  extends  our 
expectations.  But  we  also  look  for  some- 
thing more. 

The  American  city  should  be  a  collec- 
tion of  communities  where  every  mem- 
ber has  a  right  to  belong.  It  should  be 
a  place  where  every  man  feels  safe  on 
his  streets  and  in  the  house  of  his  friends. 
It  should  be  a  place  where  each  individ- 
ual's dignity  and  self-respect  is  strength- 
ened by  the  respect  and  affection  of 
his  neighbors.  It  should  be  a  place 
where  each  of  us  can  find  the  satisfac- 
tion and  warmth  which  comes  only  from 
being  a  member  of  the  community  of 
man.    This  is  what  man  sought  at  the 


dawn  of  civilization.    It  is  what  we  seek 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  2. 1965. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the 
nomination  of  Walter  G.  Carney,  to  be 
postmaster  at  Armagh,  Pa.,  which  nomi- 
nating messages  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  Subconmiittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Humanities 
and  the  Arts  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  301)  to  promote 
public  knowledge  of  progress  and 
achievement  in  astronautics  and  related 
sciences  through  the  designation  of  a 
special  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutch- 
ings  Goddard,  the  father  of  modem 
rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  2208.  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  on  the  Scioto  River,  Ohio;  and 

H.R.  4606.  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Pour  River  Basins,  Pla. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  development  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

HH.  2208.  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  on  the  Scioto  River,  Ohio;  and 

KH.  4606.  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Pour  River  Basins,  Pla. 


LIMITATION     OF    STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  the  morning  hour  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  OB- 
SERVANCE OF  LINCOLN  CERE- 
MONY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  recess  the 
Senate  from  12  o'clock  to  1  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  The  purpose  will  be  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  observance  of  the  Lincoln 
ceremony. 

COMMUNIST  CHINA'S  CAPACITY  TO 
MAKE  WAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia, 
it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  Senate 
have  available  as  much  erudite  back- 
grovmd  information  as  may  be  avail- 
able.   I  wish,  therefore,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  informed  estimate  and  analy- 
sis of  Communist  Chinese  military  ca- 
pabilities which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.    The  arti- 
cle, written  by  Gen.  Samuel  B.  Griffith, 
USMC  retired,  explores  the  land,  sea, 
and  air  capabilities  of  the  Chinese  Armed 
Forces.   He   finds   their    2-million-man 
army  to  be  a  formidable  force,  especially 
when  engaged  on  or  near  Jhome  ground 
or  in  situations  where  tactical  rather 
than  strategic  mobility  is  at  a  premium. 
The  Chhiese  Air  Force,  for  lack  of  train- 
ing and  equipment  from  Russia,  he  Snds 
much  less  powerful.    The  Chinese  Navy, 
he  says,  is  composed  largely  of  coastal 
patrol  craft   and  conventional  subma- 
rines, although  some  have  a  range  of 
9,000  miles  and  the  capability  of  carry- 
ing short  range  sea  to  groimd  missiles. 
Mr.  President,  General  Griffith's  pres- 
entation of  these  facts  and  the  accom- 
panying analysis  are  most  helpful  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  obscure  and 
delicate  situation  which  confronts  us  in 
Asia.    I  ask  unanimous  consent,  there- 
fore, that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

CoMMTJNisT  China's  Capacitt  To  Mak«  Was 
(By  Samuel  B.  Grifllth  11) 
One  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago,  a 
political  writer  on  the  staff  of  a  respected 
Journal— the  Philadelphia  Monthly  Maga- 
zine— devoted  a  column  to  reports  of  a  civil 
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war  then  said  to  be  raging  In  CMna.  This 
anonymous  and  unpretentious  commentator, 
unlike  some  who  follow  the  trade  today,  ad- 
mitted that  his  analysis  was  almost  entirely 
speculative,  for  he  wrote :  "Our  knowledge  of 
that  nation  is  very  little,  and  that  little,  too 
obscure  to  be  trxisted." 

Since  1798  this  situation  has  not  Improved 
much,  If  at  all.  and  there  is  small  prospect 
that  it  will.  Thus,  any  lay  estimate  of  cur- 
rent Communist  Chinese  military  capabili- 
ties, or  futvire  potential,  is  likely  at  best  to 
be  but  partially  correct;  at  worst,  flagrantly 
inaccurate.  "It  Is  extremely  Important," 
Mao  Tse-tung  wrote  In  "On  Protracted  War," 
to  keep  the  enemy  "In  the  dark  about  where 
and  when  our  forces  will  attack."  This,  he 
goes  on,  creates  a  basis  "for  mlsconceptlonfl 
and  unpreparedness  on  his  part.  •  •  •  In 
order  to  achieve  victory  we  must  as  far  as 
possible  make  the  enemy  blind  and  deaf  by 
sealing  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  drive  his  com- 
manders to  distraction  by  creating  confusion 
In  their  minds." 

Even  those  whose  primary  professional 
concern  it  Is  to  assess  Communist  Chinese 
military  capabilities'  have  made  egregioiis 
mistakes.  History  has  qualified  the  late  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  com- 
mander in  chief.  United  Nations  Command 
In  Korea,  as  an  expert  witness  to  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  At  the  Wake  Island  con- 
ference, on  October  15,  1950,  President  Tru- 
man asked  MacArthur  what  he  thought  of 
the  Chinese  capability  to  intervene  In  the 
Korean  war.  MacArthur  was  not  perturbed. 
He  viewed  this  as  a  remote  contingency.  He 
replied : 

"Very  little.  Had  they  Intervened  In  the 
first  or  second  months  it  would  have  been  de- 
cisive. We  are  no  longer  fearful  of  their  In- 
tervention. We  no  longer  stand  with  hat  In 
hand.  The  Chinese  have  300,000  men  In  Man- 
churia. Of  these  probably  not  more  than 
100,000  to  200,000  are  distributed  along  the 
Yalu  River.  Only  50,000  to  60,000  could  be 
gotten  across  the  Yalu  River.  They  have  no 
air  force.  Now  that  we  have  bases  for  our 
Air  Force  in  Korea,  if  the  Chinese  tried  to 
get  down  to  P'yongyang  there  would  be  the 
greatest  slaughter."* 

Forty-eight  hours  before  that  meeting  on 
the  peaceful  mid-Paclflc  atoll,  advance  ele- 
ments of  Lin  Piao's  4th  Field  Army  of  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men  had  begun  to  cross 
the  Yalu,  and  to  disappear,  without  a  trace. 
In  the  rugged  moxintains  of  North  Korea. 

The  secret  concentration  of  overwhelming 
force  in  the  zone  of  operations  preceded  at- 
tacks that  brought  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand in  Korea  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
disaster.  The  episode  should  exert  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  all  of  us  who  in  discussing  the 
present  and  future  capabilities  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  rPLA)  are  Inclined  to  make 
dogmatic  statements  and  to  draw  subjec- 
tive— and  therefore  unwarranted — conclu- 
sions. 

n 

One  need  not  labor  the  obvious  fact  that  a 
nation's  military  potential  In  our  age  Is  a 
complex  amalgam  of  many  diverse  elements. 
Among  the  most  important  are  its  size,  ter- 
rain, and  environmental  situation;  its  na- 
tional philosophy;  the  number,  character, 
standards  of  literacy  and  morale  of  its  pop- 
ulation; its  natxiral  resources;  the  capacity  of 
Its  Indigenous  science,  technology,  and  In- 
dustry to  develop  these  resources  advan- 
tageously; the  quality  of  Its  leadership  at 
directive  levels;  the  viability  of  Its  alliances, 
including  material  and  other  assistance  it 
receives  from  allies;  its  Internal  conununica- 
tlons:  its  strategic  doctrine;  and  the  size. 
nature,  and  quality  of  Its  armed  forces.  In- 
cluding the  supporting  establishments. 


»  Roy  E.  Appleman.  "Uj8.  Army  In  the  Ko- 
rean War,"  vol.  1,  "South  to  the  Naktong, 
North  to  Yalu."  Washington,  OCMH,  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  1961.  p.  760. 


There  is  also  the  important  question  of 
how  effectively  a  nation  can,  or  will,  apply 
its  military  power  at  various  levels  of  violence 
In  various  areas,  and  under  various  condi- 
tions, in  pursuit  of  policy  objectives.  For 
example,  Pelping  demonstrated  during  the 
border  fighting  with  India  that  it  could  very 
effectively  deploy  and  support  limited  but 
still  significant  conventional  land  power  be- 
yond the  Chinese  borders  under  particular 
conditions.  This  it  had  previously  demon- 
strated, on  a  much  larger  scale,  in  Korea. 

China  has  the  capability  to  Intervene  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  in  different  ways  in 
areas  susceptible  to  so-called  national  libera- 
tion wars.  To  date,  it  has  not  participated 
directly  in  such  wars,  even  in  peripheral 
areas,  and  whether  it  will  do  so  will  depend 
on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  not  all  of 
which  would  be  under  Its  control.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  giving  more  than  political  sup- 
port to  the  Pathet  Lao,  but  this  Is  principally 
Indirect,  via  Hanoi. 

Although  China  will  develop  an  atomic- 
nuclear  capability,  it  has  none  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  it  is  a  very  long  way  Indeed  from 
an  Indigenous  capability  In  strategic  (bal- 
listic missile)  delivery  systems  other  than 
those  of  crude  types.  Still,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Chinese  may  consider  such  re- 
fined systems  as  those  possessed  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  be  both  vmeconomical  and  unnecessary. 

The  Chinese  potential  for  the  production 
of  atomic  bombs  is  believed  by  Ralph  E. 
Lapp,  a  well  known  nuclear  physicist,  to  be 
"less  than  one  A-bomb  per  month."  But 
even  with  this  relatively  limited  capacity, 
China  will  In  several  yejirs  have  available  a 
respectable  stock  of  weapons.  With  its  obso- 
lescent aircraft,  it  could  deliver  Hiroshima- 
type  atomic  bombs  on  almost  any  target  on 
the  continent  of  Asia,  on  Japan.  Taiwan  or 
the  Philippines.  Hanson  Baldwin  has  pointed 
out  (New  York  Times,  Oct.  26,  1964)  that 
while  this  capability  presents  no  challenge 
now  to  the  continental  United  States  it  does 
"pose  an  imminent  threat"  to  our  allies  in 
Asia,  and  Its  existence  "postulates  major 
political  and  psychological  problems." 

Several  other  fundamental  factors  are  ger- 
mane to  any  assessment  of  Pelplng's  present 
and  futxire  military  potential.  One  of  these 
Is  that  the  regime  is  now,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  will  be  faced  with  many  hard 
choices.  The  leadership  some  time  ago  dis- 
covered that  modern  arms  and  equipment 
are  extremely  expensive  and.  in  an  economy 
of  scarcity,  demand  a  disproportionate  share 
of  resources  required  to  create  and  operate 
a  flexible  and  versatile  base  for  heavy  Indus- 
try and  to  speed  the  technical  revolution  in 
ag;ricultvire,  upon  which  the  creation  of  this 
base  essentially  depends. 

However,  one  of  the  features  of  a  con- 
trolled economy  is  the  ease  with  which  It  can 
swing  resources  and  support  Into  any  selected 
field.  Central  control  of  over  all  production 
strategy  In  China  Is  popularized  under  the 
slogan  "The  entire  nation  is  a  chessboard," 
or  a  "game  of  chess" — "Ch'uan  kuo  i  p'an 
ch'l."  Thus,  during  the  past  2  years,  the 
Chinese  have  thrown  resources  into  enlarg- 
ing the  chemical  fertilizer  industry,  as  well 
as  Into  synthetics,  petrolexmi,  extraction  and 
refining.  It  would  appear  that  In,  say,  10 
years'  time,  this  principle  could  be  applied 
to  the  development  of  short-range  and  even 
medivun-range  missiles,  should  the  leader- 
ship feel  the  need  to  be  paramount.  But. 
should  they  make  this  decision,  they  could 
achieve  their  aims  only  by  slighting  produc- 
tive sectors  of  an  economy  which  In  many 
respects  will  still  be  primitive,  and  at  the 
expense  of  modernizing  conventional  forces. 
There  Is  just  not  enough  cake  to  go  around. 

In  sum,  although  some  factors  In  the 
amalgam  of  China's  military  potential  can 
be!  broadly  assessed  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy, we  can  make  no  objective  assessment 
of  others.  The  regime  has  not  been  remark- 
able   for    the    consistency    of    its    domestic 


economic  policies,  and  this  alone  makes 
projections  of  future  development  of  the  de- 
fense  Industrial  base  difficult  if  not  impoe. 
sible.  Otherwise,  our  knowledge  Is  either 
sparse  or  nonexistent,  for  information  and 
statistics  directly  relating  to  military  mat- 
ters &ie  not  published.  Thus  we  can  at  best 
hope  to  make  approximations;  at  worst,  but- 
mises  which  may  be  wildly  inaccurate. 

But  it  Is  no  speculation  that  China  is  a 
formidable  land  power  relative  to  those  na- 
tions, including  the  Soviet  Union,  with  which 
it  has  common  borders.  With  presently 
mobilized  manpower,  it  could,  if  it  wished, 
literally  saturate  Nepal,  the  Northeast  Fron- 
tier Area,  Bhutan,  Slkkim.  Burma,  Laos  or 
Thailand,  threaten  South  Korea,  and  hold  a 
club  raised  in  the  direction  of  the  offshore 
islands,  Taiwan.  India,  and  Japan. 

ni 

China's  millions,  frequently  cited  as  an 
element  of  its  potential  power,  are  in  fact 
a  serious  source  of  weakness,  and  if  the 
p>opulation  increases  in  the  next  20  years  at 
the  rate  demographers  believe  it  has  in  the 
past  10  or  15 — that  is,  at  least  12  million  an- 
nually— this  weakness  could  easily  become 
critical.  True,  there  are  empty  spaces  in  the 
hinterlands  of  Tibet  and  Central  Asia  which 
are  now  being  peopled  by  Han  Chinese  sent 
from  overcrowded  cities  and  farm  villages. 
But  vast  areas  of  these  territories  are  in- 
hospitable, and  mere  displacement  of  people 
to  subsistence  areas  is  no  more  than  a  tem- 
porary solution. 

National  morale  depends  to  a  great  degree 
on  the  ability  of  the  commodity  and  con- 
simier  goods  section  of  the  controlled  econ- 
omy to  meet  minimum  demands  levied 
against  them  by  an  exploding  population. 
No  one  denies  that  the  Chinese  are  Ingenious 
and  Industrious,  but,  unless  the  ratio  of  pop- 
ulation to  resources  is  stringently  manipu- 
lated, they  are  going  to  have  to  run  very  fast 
Indeed  to  stay  in  the  same  place  in  terms  of 
food,  clothing,  housing,  public  health,  edu- 
cation, transportation  and  communication, 
Many  amenities  we  take  for  granted  will  be 
scarce,  if  available  at  all.  But  morale  Is 
neither  produced  nor  destroyed  by  gadgetry. 

Unrestricted  access  to  abundant  supplies 
of  Iron  ore,  coal,  petroleum  and  a  variety 
of  metals  and  minerals  is  an  a  priori  require- 
ment for  any  nation  which  aspires,  as  China 
does,  to  get  into  the  great-power  club. 
Lacking  them,  there  is  no  possibility  of  creat- 
ing the  industrial  base  which  in  the  con- 
temporary world  vmderlies  the  structure  of 
military  power.  It  appears  now  that  China 
is  well  endowed  with  these  primary  resources. 
However,  all  are  not  found  in  areas  which 
permit  rapid  and  efficient  exploitation. 
Sinklang  is  reported  rich  in  oil  and  non- 
ferrous  metals.  But  Sinklang  is  a  long,  long 
way  from  anywhere.  Better  prospects  are 
the  fields  in  the  Kansu  "panhandle." 

At  present,  China  can  by  no  means  meet 
Its  mlnlmiun  basic  annual  requirements  in 
such  fundamental  items  as  machine  tools, 
alloy  steels,  electronics,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, synthetic  rubber,  extracting  equip- 
ment, petroleum  products,  chemicals,  tur- 
bines, generators,  motors,  electrical  trans- 
mission and  control  equipment,  precision 
instruments,  road-building  machines,  trac- 
tors, heavy-duty  trucks,  automatic  switclilng 
and  signaling  equipment,  synthetics  In  gen- 
eral, computers,  dlesel  engines  and  electric 
locomotives.  It  can  assemble,  but  it  cannot 
make,  either  Jet  engines  or  airframes  on  a 
production  basis.  Jet  engines,  airframes, 
and  the  electrical  and  hydraulic  equipment— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  navigational,  fire-con- 
trol Instnunentatlon  and  weaponry  which 
modern  combat  aircraft  require — cannot  be 
produced  by  "backyard"  enterprises,  even 
If  the  catalyst  Is  "the  glorious  thought  of 
Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung." 

Thus,  although  the  Chinese  have  registered 
significant  advances  on  a  broad  front  em- 
bracing   electrical,    hydraulic,    mechanical. 
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and  chemical  engineering,  electronics  and 
metallurgy,  their  progress,  when  projected 
aealnst  fundamental  requirements  is  not 
n!rticularly  remarkable.  The  picture  of 
LieSc.  technological  and  industrial  devel- 
opment during  the  last  15  years  is  an  ex- 
tremely uneven  one.  la  many  areas  the 
SSmunlst  Party  established  unrealistic 
^DflJ^  in  others,  political  dogmatism  nas 
fnterfered.  Possibly  tlie  single  most  impor- 
Snt  lack  has  been  tfained  scientists  and 
technical  personnel.  Naturally  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Russians  accentuated  this  par- 
trcular  aspect  of  the  great  slide  backward, 
from  which  the  Chinese  eponomy  is  only  now 
bcKinnlng  to  recover. 

The  party  is  well  aware  of  the  deficiency  in 
nersonnel,  and  is  doing  everything  withlxi  its 
^wer  to  remedy  it.  I  think  it  reasonable  to 
SiTmate  that  as  of  1975  China  will  have  a 
rSSctable  corps  of  trained  scientists  and 
auaUfled  engineers.  Scientists  of  interna- 
tional repute  are  today  numbered  in  scores 
onlv  in  10  to  15  years  they  may  be  num- 
bered in  the  hundreds,  and  engineers  and 
other  well-qualified  technicians  in  the  thou- 
sands. Major  educational  emphasis  is  being 
placed  in  these  specific  areas. 


IV 


Mao  Tse-tung  wrote:  "Once  man  has  elim- 
inated capitalism  he  will  attain  the  era  of 
nerpetual  peace,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
need  for  war.  Neither  armies,  nor  warships, 
nor  military  aircraft,  nor  poison  gas  will  then 
be  needed.  Thereafter  and  for  all  time, 
mankind  will  never  again  know  war." 

But  this  Utopia  can  be  achieved  only  by 
force  of  arms:  the  Chinese  leadership  be- 
lieves as  an  article  of  fulth,  that  struggle— 
and  they  specify  violent  and  mortal  strug- 
gle—is  inevitable  as  long  as  class  society 
exists.  There  is  a  corollary :  it  is  the  sacred 
duty  of  all  good  Communists — and  particu- 
larly Chinese  Communists — to  hasten  the 
demise  of  the  competing  society  by  whatever 
means  possible,  including  war. 

A  "just"  war  is  by  definition  any  which 
contributes  to  this  end.  China,  then,  may 
wage  "just"  wars  in  support  of  claims  it  uni- 
laterally defines  as  "legitimate."  It  did  so 
to  enforce  its  claims  along  the  borders  of 
India.  It  has  "rightful"  claims,  listed  by 
Mao  Tse-tung,  in  other  peripheral  areas.  At 
one  time  or  another  he  has  named  these  as 
BhuUn,  Slkkim,  Nepal,  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
Taiwan,  Outer  Mongolia,  Hong  Kong,  Macao, 
and  the  former  tributary  states  of  southeast 
Asia  (less  Thailand) . 

If  other  and  less  delicate  means  fail,  the 
ultimate  instrument  available  to  enforce 
these  claims  is  the  people's  liberation  army, 
a  force  of  2,700,000  including  the  ground 
forces,  air  force,  navy,  and  border  guards. 
Headquarters,  PLA.  no  longer  exercises  com- 
mand over  the  people's  armed  police  (esti- 
mated at  about  500.000) .  This  force  is  now 
controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Secu- 
rity. The  overall  figure.  2.7  million,  is  de- 
rived from  the  secret  "liberation  army  work 
bulletins"  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  may  be  deemed  reliable. 

Policy  control  and  supreme  directive  au- 
thority In  all  important  matters  is  vested 
in  the  military  affairs  committee  of  the 
central  executive  committee  of  the  party, 
frequently  designated  by  the  term  "central 
authorities."  It  appears  that  Marshal  Lin 
Piao,  Minister  of  National  Defense,  is  con- 
currently chairman  otf  the  M.A.C.,  which 
reports  directly  to  the  chairman  of  the 
party,  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  13  military 
regions,  of  which  three — Inner  Mongolia, 
Sinklang  and  "Hbet — are  "direct  control" 
regions.  The  senior  officer  in  each  region 
commands  the  armed  forces  assigned  there- 
to, as  well  as  the  militia.  Regions  which 
include  two  or  more  provinces  are  further 
divided  Into  "districts,"  the  boundaries  of 
which  coincide  with  provincial  boundaries. 
There  are  23  such  "districts." 


I  do  not  think  anyone  questions  either 
the  professional  competence  of  the  superior 
commanders  or  their  dedication  to  the  party. 
How  well  versed  they  are  in  application  of 
combined  arms  has  not  really  been  tested. 
However,  they  are  Imaginative  and  meticu- 
lous planners.  In  Korea,  their  response 
to  battle  situations  suggested  that  they  were 
less  intellectually  fiexlble  than  we.  This, 
If  still  true,  Is  of  course  a  serious  weak- 
ness. 

The  bulk  of  PLA  manpower  (2  million)  is 
believed  to  be  assigned  to  approximately 
40  field  armies,  each  basically  consisting  of 
3  infantry  divisions.  A  Chinese  field 
army  cannot  be  equated  with  a  U.S.  corps, 
which  packs  greater  flre  power  and  is 
equipped  with  extremely  flexible  and  effi- 
cient communications.  (Parenthetically,  es- 
timates of  the  niomber  of  11,000  to  12.000- 
man  infantry  divisions  range  from  105  to 
154.) 

In  respect  to  modern,  standardized  infan- 
try weapons — i.e.,  automatic  rifles,  subma- 
chineguns  and  "burp"  guns,  light  and 
heavy  machineguns,  light  and  medium  (60 
inm.,  82  mm.  and  122  mm.)  mortars;  90 
mm.  rocket  launchers;  recollless  rifles  (57 
mm.  and  75  mm.),  and  light  and  medium 
artillery  (all  of  which  are  being  produced  by 
the  Chinese)— the  army  is  adequately 
equipped.  Major  shortages  exist,  however, 
in  heavy  and  self-propelled  artillery,  trucks 
and  other  military  vehicles,  heavy  engineer 
equipment  and  tanks,  other  than  the  ob- 
solete T-34.  Some  of  these  shortages  were 
indicated  in  work  bulletins.  Others  are 
inferred  from  Chinese  "shopping  lists"  made 
available  to  foreign  firms  and  governments 
anxious  to  trade. 

The  rocket  and  short-range  missile  pict\ire 
is  confused  to  say  the  least,  but  one  must 
presume  that  since  1961,  when  work  bulle- 
tins reveal  at  least  one  failure  to  attack  a 
Nationalist  reconnaissance  plane  flying  over 
Peking,  the  Chinese  have  been  working  ener- 
getically on  air-to-air,  short-range  ground- 
to-ground  and  ground-to-air  rockets  and 
missile.  The  Russians  are  reported  to  have 
given  the  Chinese  some  rockets — precisely 
what  sort  was  not  made  clear  by  the  source, 
which  was  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Another  criti- 
cal sector,  and  one  to  which  attention  Is 
also  being  paid,  is  that  of  strategic  and  tac- 
tical electronic  communications,  and  radar. 
Here  the  Chinese  are  probably  at  the  stage 
that  Western  armies,  navies  and  air  forces 
were  in  1941-42. 

A  major  impediment  to  efficient  opera- 
tions is  the  scarcity  and  low  quality  of  tech- 
nical personnel.  One  finds  constant  refer- 
ence to  this  in  the  work  bulletins.  The 
complaints  focus  on  poor  maintenance  of 
aircraft,  trucks  and  ships,  due  both  to  inex- 
perience and  carelessness  of  personnel,  and 
to  a  critical  shortage  of  spare  parts.  Acci- 
dent rates  In  all  these  services  as  of  1960-61 
were  high. 

The  Army's  tactical  mobility  is  excellent, 
but  its  strategic  mobility  Is  of  a  low  order. 
Airlift  capabilities,  even  if  all  civil  transport 
planes  were  employed,  are  meager,  and  lim- 
ited to  lift  of  personnel  with  individual  arms 
and  light  Infantry  weapons.  Some  estimates 
set  the  maximum  airlift  capability  at  two 
battalions.  North  to  south  rail  communica- 
tions are  reasonably  good  but  lateral  lines 
are  few  RaUway  bottlenecks  are  vulnerable 
to  interdiction  from  the  air  or  by  sabotage. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  modern  highway 
system,  and  even  If  one  existed  the  PLA 
would  be  \mable  to  make  fuU  use  of  it  be- 
cause of  a  most  critical  shortage  of  auto- 
motive equipment. 

In  1961,  Wang  Shou-tao,  Minister  of  Com- 
munications, in  a  frank  discussion  of  trans- 
port problems,  observed  that  one-half  the 
length  of  Chinese  highways  could  not  be 
used  In  rainy  weather.  At  the  time — and 
there  has  been  very  little  change  since — 
practically    all    short-haul    rural    transport 


was  accomplished  by  animal-drawn  carts, 
hvunan  carriers,  wheelbarrows,  donkeys, 
camels,  and  on  lakes,  rivers  and  canals  by 
animal  and  man-pulled  barges,  sail  and 
motorized  jvmks. 

A  word  of  caution  is  perhaps  In  order  here. 
In  each  military  region,  there  no  doubt  are 
one  or  more  fully  motorized  611te  divisions 
capable  of  fairly  rapid  movement,  even  dur- 
ing hours  of  darkness.  The  Chinese  have  on 
occasion  deployed  troops  to  the  southeast 
coastal  areas  with  considerable  speed.  In 
Korea,  under  extremely  adverse  conditions  of 
both  weather  and  terrain,  the  tioops  dis- 
played an  vmexcelled  capability  for  move- 
ment. Last  year,  emphasis  in  training  was 
devoted  to  night  marching,  and  the  high 
standards  set — 40  miles  with  full  equip- 
ment— indicate  that  major  reliance  for  speedy 
tactical  movement  is  still,  as  it  was  In  Korea, 
placed  on  the  soldier's  legs. 

Today  the  air  force  nvunbers  about  2,600 
aircraft  of  which  some  2.000  are  jets,  approxi- 
mately 1,600  of  them  Mig-15'8  and  Mig-17'6. 
The  remainder  are  light  and  medlvun  bombers 
(of  which  about  400  are  subsonic  Jet  tjTpes) , 
trainers,   helicopters,  and  a   few  transports. 
Sixty   to   80  Mig-19'8   are   reported,   but   no 
Mig-21'B.    A  small  naval  air  arm  is  included. 
As  of  1963.  Jet  pUots  were  averaging  8  to  10 
hours  a  month  as  compared  to  the  20  hotirs 
that    the   air    forces   of    the    United   States. 
Japan  and  Nationalist   China  consider  the 
minimum  necessary  to  maintain  all-weather 
pilot  proflciency.    In  1961  an  vmcertaln  per- 
centage of  combat  aircraft  were  grounded  at 
all  times  because  of  lack  of  fuel  and  shortage 
of  spare  parts.     Work  bulletins  reveal  that 
operational   accident   rates   were   high,   and 
that  pilots  were  forced  to  do  much  of  their 
"training"  on  the  ground.     The  flgiires  on 
pilot  hours  can  be  misleading,  because  the 
air  force  can  and  probably  does  "peak"  se- 
lected squadrons  periodically.     By  reducing 
flying  time  for  older,  more  experienced  pilots, 
headquarters   can   schedule   more   time   for 
yovmger  pilots. 

Rotation  of  imits  into  and  out  of  the 
southeastern  coastal  land,  with  "alert" 
squadrons  getting  more  than  average  time 
for  Intercept  and  ground-attack  training,  in- 
strvunent  flying,  gunnery  and  so  on.  could 
help  maintain  proflciency  of  combat  pilots  at 
a  higher  level  than  the  figures  suggest.  (In- 
cidentally, when  the  Communists  tangled 
with  the  Nationalists  over  the  Taiwan  Straits 
in  1958,  the  kill  ratio  was  16  to  1  In  favor  of 
the  latter,  and  the  majority  of  Nationalists' 
kills  were  made  before  they  were  equipped 
with  "Sidewinders.") 

In  order  to  keep  their  obsolete  combat  air- 
craft flying,  the  Chinese  must  resort  to  can- 
nibalization — at  least  tmtil  they  can  produce 
high  quality  spare  parts  or  procure  them 
from  outside  sources.  Their  interest  in  buy- 
ing machine  tools  and  machine  toolmaklng 
plants  reflects  these  critical  shortages.  Re- 
equipment  of  the  Air  Force  with  modern  air- 
craft of  all  types  appears  to  be  a  pressing 
problem. 

Jet  fuel  remains  in  critical  short  supply. 
Although  the  Chinese  have  recently  an- 
nounced basic  self-sufficiency  in  oil  require- 
ments, we  may  view  the  claim  skeptically. 
What  they  may  have  achieved  Is  a  basic  self- 
sufficiency  in  crude  petroleiun  at  the  source. 
This  Is  an  Important  first  step.  But  there 
are  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before 
fuel  In  adequate  quantities  can  be  delivered 
to  consvuners.  And  here  again  they  are 
faced  with  competing  claims  to  limited  re- 
sources. The  design  and  construction  of 
refineries  and  rectification  plants  and  the 
creation  of  facilities  for  transportation,  stor- 
age, and  handling  of  volatUe  jet  fuels  pre- 
sent a  variety  of  complicated  technical  and 
engineering  problems,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
major  investment  of  skills,  materials,  and 
capital. 

In  s\im.  the  combat  capability  of  the  air 
force — even  In  defense  of  the  homeland- 
Is  low,  and  there  is  little  chance  that  it  will 
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Improve  much  in  the  Immediate  future  un- 
less massive  aid  from  Russia  were  to  be 
forthcoming.  At  present,  the  air  force 
could  not  conduct  sustained  offensive  opera- 
tions in  peripheral  areas  if  there  were  any 
sort  of  opposition  by  high-performance  air- 
craft. In  fact,  there  is  little  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  at  present  it  could  put  up  an  ef- 
fective defense  against  anything  but  small- 
scale,  local  air  attacks. 

The  Chinese  Navy  consists  basically  of 
submarines  and  coastal  patrol  craft.  The 
exact  number  of  long-range  (9,000  miles) 
submarines  is  not  known,  but  is  believed  to 
be  about  20.  Some  of  these  (W-class)  could 
be  fitted  for  short-range  (250-400  miles) 
missiles.  There  is  a  possibility  that  some 
have  been  modified  to  carry  one  or  two  such 
missiles.  With  atomic  or  nuclear  warheads 
for  these,  the  submarine  force  could  at  some 
futxu-e  date  pose  a  substantial  terror  threat 
to  cities  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States.  The  navy  can  lay  coastal  mines, 
and  its  high-speed  motor  torpedo  boats  give 
it  a  capability  for  attacking  ships  which 
enter  coastal  waters.  The  navy's  amphibi- 
ous capability,  specifically  against  Taiwan, 
is  primitive.  The  picture  conjured  up  of 
thousands  of  Junks  crossing  the  strait  is 
totally  unrealistic,  given  an  effective  Na- 
tionalist Air  Force.  And  today  the  Nation- 
alist Air  Force  is  effective,  as  the  Communists 
are  well  aware. 

The  PLA  is  unique  in  several  other  respects 
that  deserve  mention.  First,  it  assists  in  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  production,  in  road 
and  railroad  building,  in  hydraulic  projects 
ranging  all  the  way  from  construction  of 
dams,  levees,  and  canals  to  local  irrigation 
projects.  The  PLA  is  a  ready,  disciplined 
working  force  that  can  be  thrown  Into  any 
emergency  project.  It  grows  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  cereals  it  consvunes,  raises  its 
own  hogs,  chickens,  and  ducks,  and  where 
conditions  pennit,  augments  Its  rations  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  It  also  manufactures 
its  own  uniforms,  shoes,  blankets,  and  bed- 
ding, biillds  its  barracks  and  other  facilities, 
and  maintains  all  Its  Installations. 

We  might  wonder  when  the  PLA  finds  time 
to  train.  This  is  apparently  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  worried  Marshal  P'eng  Teh-hual 
and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Huang  K'o- 
ch-eng.  Unforttmately  for  them,  they 
apparently  wondered  out  loud. 

Two  important  adjuncts  to  the  PLA  are  the 
militia  and  the  people's  armed  police.  The 
militia  has  been  drastically  reduced  In  size, 
purged,  reorganized,  and  remolded  during 
the  past  3  years.  Recent  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  again  being  expanded.  The 
"every  man  a  soldier"  movement  was 
launched  in  1958  when  the  great  leap  began, 
and  the  party  found  It  necessary  In  the  In- 
terest of  Increased  production  to  regiment 
the  niral  population.  The  reason  given  for 
this  radical  policy  was  that  the  American 
Imperialists,  allied  with  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
bandits,  threatened  the  fatherland. 

Obviously,  the  mlUtla  provided  the  party 
with  a  buUt-ln  mechanism  for  disciplining, 
controlling,  and  Indoctrinating  the  masses. 
Considerable  experience  had  been  gained 
during  the  1930's  and  1940's,  when  the  party 
organized  mllltla  to  extend  and  deepen  Its 
control  In  every  village  and  county  under  Its 
Jurisdiction,  and  a  clandestine  militia  in 
areas  where  its  administrative  fiat  was  extra- 
legal. The  "every  man  a  soldier"  movement 
thus  seemed  to  party  leaders  a  perfect  in- 
strument in  the  campaign  to  collectivize  and 
martialize  the  entire  nation. 

But  in  1960  the  party  discovered  to  Its 
horror  that  its  militia  system  was  simply  not 
fiinctlonlng.  In  not  a  few  areas  the  organi- 
zation existed  only  on  paper.  A  number  of 
peasants  queried  by  Investigators  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  they  were  members. 
Work  bulletins  cite  several  Instances  of  mili- 
tiamen who  stole  weapons  and  became  ban- 
dits.   Obviously,  radical  measures  had  to  be 


taken,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  sorry 
state  of  affairs  the  party  completely  reor- 
ganized the  militia 

At  least  until  very  recently,  all  youths  not 
conscripted  by  the  PLA  automatically  entered 
the  basic  militia  (chl  kan  mln  ping).  All 
demobilized  servicemen  are  automatically  fed 
Into  It.  All  male  students  In  technical 
schools  and  colleges  are  members  of  local 
basic  militia  companies  or  battalions.  In 
the  cities,  all  bank  employees,  railway  work- 
ers, members  of  the  governmental  bureauc- 
racy, etc.,  under  the  age  of  26,  are  members 
of  functionally  organized  basic  militia  units. 
Apparently,  particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  training  and  Indoctrinating  militia- 
men in  the  southern  coastal  belt. 

The  PLA  exercises  command  over  the  mili- 
tia, is  responsible  for  its  training  and  for 
custody  of  weapons.  Supervision  of  the 
militia,  while  no  doubt  a  burden,  pays  the 
PLA  direct  dividends  In  terms  of  the  qual- 
ity of  conscripts,  who  now  enter  the  armed 
forces  for  the  required  3  years  equipped  with 
at  least  a  basic  knowledge  of  Infantry  weap- 
ons, as  well  as  an  ability  to  adjust  rapidly  to 
service  life. 

Until  August  1958,  public  security  forces 
were  under  PLA  command.  Since  that  time 
they  have  been  responsible  to  party  control. 
Very  little  Information  Is  available  relative 
to  their  organization  and  equivalent.  One 
would  be  safe  to  assume  that  their  personnel 
are  specially  selected,  well  equipped  with 
Individual  and  team  weapons,  and  entirely 
reliable.  Estimates  of  strength  vary  from 
a  low  of  180,000  to  a  high  of  700,000. 

V 

If  the  population  at  large  Is  subjected  to 
surveillance,  close  control  and  constant  in- 
doctrination, we  might  assume  that  even 
more  stringent  measures  are  taken  to  insure 
that  the  Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army 
thinks  correct  thoughts  and  marches  un- 
swervingly under  the  great  Red  banner  of 
Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung.  If  so,  we  would 
be  entirely  correct.  The  mystique  of  the 
army  is  unique.  It  was  well  summarized  In 
the  September  7,  1962,  Issue  of  China  News 
Analysis,  a  weekly  Hong  Kong  newsletter : 

"A  Communist  army,  certainly  the  army 
of  China,  is  run  In  a  very  different  way  from 
the  'capitalist'  armies,  at  least  as  they  were 
before  psychoanalysis,  unfortunately,  was 
applied  to  the  life  of  soldiers.  In  the  good 
old  days  the  sergeant  shouted  at  the  top 
of  ;his  voice,  and  all  obeyed;  the  sergeant  was 
noi  much  Interested  in  knowing  yoiu* 
Wi^ltanschatmg.  or  whether  you  had  one. 
In,  the  liberation  army  things  are  different; 
at  the  company  level,  and  It  is  there  that 
human  beings  are  encountered,  the  real  com- 
mander Is  not  the  commander  of  the  com- 
pany; he  Is  the  political  guide,  a  comrade 
whose  curiosity  has  no  limits.  He  wants  to 
k}iow — it  is  his  duty  to  know — not  only  what 
y^  do  but — and  primarily — what  you  think, 
whether  you  think  the  thoughts  of  Mao  Tse- 
tiing.  it  Is  his  business  to  see  to  It  that  you 
d«^. 

{'He  is  not  alone  in  his  Job.  He  is  helped 
by  men  called  kanpu,  cadres  who  are,  or 
should  be,  specialized  in  the  Job;  but  all  oth- 
eiii  must  give  a  helping  hand.  Indeed  every- 
body, officer  and  soldier,  must  help  everybody 
el{|e  to  think  the  thoughts  of  Chairman  Mao 
and  report  it  if  someone  has  kept  a  little 
private  ownership  in  a  corner  of  his  mind. 
That  would  be  a  dangerous  thing.  A  general 
of  ^  high  ailthority  declared  that  such  things 
miist  be  detected  at  their  first  appearance, 
becfore  the  evil  Is  done;  it  Is  a  kind  of  mlne- 
dstecting  work.  In  the  minds  of  men." 

In  October  and  November  1961,  after  a  de- 
ta|led  countrywide  Investigation  of  PLA 
uillts  at  all  levels,  the  General  Political  De- 
pairtment  Issued  a  series  of  directives  de- 
sired to  correct  the  ideological  situation  In 
th^  armed  forces  and  to  Insure  predoml- 
n»ice  of  the  party. 


This  emphasis  Is  consistent  with  the  party's 
views  of  the  correct  nature  of  the  political- 
military  relation.  Many  years  ago  Mao  laid 
down  the  basic  guidelines  for  these  views 
"The  party  commands  the  gun;  the  gun  will 
never  command  the  party,"  and  "In  war 
man,  not  material.  Is  decisive."  We  find 
these  themes  echoed  constantly  by  members 
of    the    hierarchy. 

Here,  for  instance,  Is  Gen.  Hsiao  Hua,  Dep- 
uty  Director  of  the  General  Political  Depart- 
ment, PLA,  In  an  address  to  the  Army's  po- 
litical work  conference  on  February  14,  1983: 

"Although  the  role  of  weapons  and  techni- 
cal equipment  has  become  more  Important  in 
modern  warfare,  man — not  materials — is  the 
determining  factor  in  war.  In  the  end,  vic- 
tory or  defeat  in  combat  depends  on  the 
courage  of  man,  his  awareness,  and  his  will- 
ingness  to  sacrifice. 

"The  decisions  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  while  the  material 
atom  bomb  is  very  important,  the  atom  bomb 
of  the  spirit  Is  even  more  Important. 

"A  revolutionary  army  Is  not  afraid  of  the 
enemy,  no  matter  how  powerful  he  Is.  It  is 
not  afraid  of  any  weapon,  no  matter  how 
strong  It  Is.  What  a  revolutionary  army  Is 
really  afraid  of  Is  political  backwardness,  iso- 
lation from  the  people,  and  loss  of  determi- 
nation to  fight. 

"Mao  Tse-tung  has  taught  vis  that  politics 
is  the  commander  and  the  soul.  If  our  po- 
litical and  Ideological  work  Is  carried  out 
well,  then  other  activities  will  fall  into  their 
proper  places.  Therefore,  to  develop  a  force 
with  strong  combat  powers.  It  Is  first  neces- 
sary for  the  cadres  to  profoundly  learn  the 
thinking  of  Comrade  Mao  on  people's  war— 
and  to  be  guided  by  the  thinking  of  Com- 
rade Mao  in  all  activities.  The  most  basic 
tasks  in  political-Ideological  work  are  to 
raise  the  great  red  banner  of  Mao's  thought, 
to  vise  this  thought  to  arm  the  combat  com- 
manders, to  have  everyone  study  his  writings, 
work  according  to  his  directions,  and  become 
a  good  soldier  of  Mao  Tse-tung." 

The  question  is:  Are  the  tasks  simimarlzed 
In  the  directives,  and  outlined  by  Comrade 
Gen.  Hsiao  Hua,  being  successfully  accom- 
plished? I  venture  to  say  they  are.  Dur- 
ing the  last  3  years,  repeated  Ideological  "re- 
molding" campaigns  have  no  doubt  located 
and  weeded  out  the  "remnant  bovu'geolB" 
and  "lurking  counter-revolutionary  ele- 
ments" of  the  officer  and  noncommissioned 
officer  groups,  together  with  "Russified"  of- 
ficers, followers  of  former  Defense  Minister 
Marshal  P'eng  Teh-hual,  and  other  dissidents 
and  malcontents. 

The  control  postulated  by  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  Is  comprehensive.  It  ifl 
wide  and  deep;  vertical  and  horizontal. 
Activists  In  platoons,  squads,  sections,  gun 
crews,  air  crews — i.e.  at  the  very  lowest  lev- 
els in  the  armed  forces — are  alert  to  discover 
signs  of  "wrong  thoughts."  Should  these 
be  discovered,  or  Indeed  Imagined,  to  exist, 
remolding  Is  In  order. 

A  good  example  of  how  the  party  operates 
on  a  selected  group  is  provided  by  the  Hsla 
Lien  Tang  Ping  ("Go  down  to  the  companies 
and  soldiers")  campaign  as  applied  to  the 
officer  corps  between  1950  and  1962.  During 
this  operation,  which  Involved  every  officer 
from  Lin  Plao  down  to  the  most  Junior  lieu- 
tenant, officers  served  In  the  ranks  for  stated 
periods  and  performed  every  menial  task, 
Including  cleaning  spittoons  and  lavatories, 
washing  dishes,  policing  barracks  and 
grounds,  and  so  on.  The  pvirpose  of  this  was 
stated  by  the  party  to  be  to  Insure  the 
"unity"  of  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Pos- 
sibly. But  the  punitive  aspect  of  the  cam- 
paign cannot  be  overlooked.  Undoubtedly 
some  officers  objected  to  this  sort  of  remold- 
ing. If  they  did  so  vocally,  they  are  no 
longer  officers.  As  one  does  not  now  hear 
anything  of  the  Hsia  Lien  movement,  it  may 
be  assimied  that  this  rite  of  purification 
was  consvmimated. 
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Several  other  mechanisms  are  used  In  the 
remolding  process.  Possibly  the  best  known 
of  them  is  the  "criticism"  meeting.  Here 
officers  and  soldiers  are  encouraged  to  reveal 
nublicly  their  Ixmermost  thoughts  and  con- 
fess their  Ideological  shortcomings  to  the 
iroup.  "Before  I  read  and  studied  the 
works  of  Chairman  Mao,  I  was  arrogant  and 
bureaucratic  and  treated  the  soldiers  In  my 
platoon  too  harshly.  But  now  that  I  have 
studied  our  revered  chairman's  inspirational 
and  Illuminating  essays,  I  ana  greatly  enlight- 
ened," etc..  etc. 

Another  favored  type  of  linental  and  emo- 
tional therapy  Is  the  "recollection  of  past 
bitterness,  contemplation  of  present  sweet- 
ness" meeting.  At  these  gatherings,  which 
are  essentially  "hate-meetings,"  the  soldiers 
are  encouraged  to  work  themselves  Into  a 
state  bordering  on  hysteria  as  older  men 
recount  the  outrages  perpetrated  before  1949 
by  landlords,  merchants,  other  bourgeois 
elements  and  imperialists.  On  this  subject 
the  work  bulletins  state  that  the  cadres 
should  not  enforce  mass  weeping.  The  clear 
inference  is  that  paroxysms  of  enraged  grief 
should  be  encouraged,  but  not  demanded. 
After  the  wailing  sessions,  the  soldiers  reflect 
(aloud  of  course)  on  "present  sweetness." 

A  third  device  currently  In  favor  In  the 
PLA  is  the  "emulation"  campaign.  Such 
campaigns  were  common  enough  in  agricul- 
ture and  Industry,  but  were  not  applied  to 
the  armed  forces  until  1963.  Here  a  partic- 
ular individual  or  unit  (some  no  doubt  fic- 
titious— their  reported  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments are  really  unbtjlievable)  Is  se- 
lected as  a  model  of  frugality.  Industry,  "lov- 
ing the  people,"  "loving  the  party,"  or  study- 
ing the  works  of  Chairman  Mao.  When  an 
emulation  campaign  Is  launched,  all  stops 
are  pulled.  One  of  the  purposes  of  these 
various  campaigns  Is  to  keep  the  revolu- 
tionary fervor  of  the  soldiers  at  a  high  level. 
We  see  In  press  reports  many  references  to 
the  necessity  for  the  PLA  to  maintain  the 
revolutionary  elan  which  distinguished  the 
Eighth  Route  Army. 

Still  another  mechanism  which  can  be 
manipulated  by  the  party  to  Insure  a  high 
level  of  ideological  commitment  is  the  con- 
scription process.  Since  1959  the  party  has 
been  much  more  selective  than  it  was  pre- 
viously. To  induct  750,000  young  men  a 
year  (the  current  rate),  the  PLA  need  only 
choo.se  one  from  every  seven  or  eight  of  the 
approximately  6  million  young  men  who 
reach  the  age  of  18  each  year.  The  party  Is 
thus  able  to  Insure,  during  the  annual  draft, 
that  only  ideologically  reliable  youngsters 
with  untainted  family  backgrounds  are 
taken.  Additionally,  quite  rigid  mental, 
physical  and  emotional  standards  can  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  as  to  officer  aspirants. 

For  these  reasons.  It  Is  not  realistic  to 
assume  a  crisis  of  morale  In  the  PLA  or 
to  entertain  the  hope  that  the  armed  forces, 
or  really  significant  elements  of  them,  will 
prove  disloyal  to  the  party.  On  Taiwan  now 
it  Is  an  article  of  faith  that  the  PLA  Is  on  the 
verge  of  disintegration.  This  I  believe  to 
be  wishful  thinking.  There  may  be  schisms 
In  the  command  hierarchy  In  the  future. 
There  may  be  occasional  defectors.  But  the 
notion  that  the  armed  forces  harbor  Im- 
portant antiparty  elements  is  illusory.  The 
PLA,  or  the  People's  Armed  Police,  might  be 
the  decisive  factor  should  there  be  a  split 
In  the  hierarchy  after  the  death  of  Mao.  But 
that  the  PLA  could  act  Independently  to  de- 
prive the  party  of  control  of  the  state  ap- 
paratus appears  an  extremely  remote  pos- 
sibility Indeed.  If  the  PLA  were  not  now 
considered  entirely  "safe"  we  should  not 
have  it  held  up,  which  It  Is  at  present,  as 
a  model  worthy  of  emulation  on  a  national 
scale.  The  Chinese  people  today  are  con- 
stantly adjured:  "Learn  from  the  PLA." 
Learn  what?  Frugality,  Industry,  implicit 
obedience,  love  of  the  party,  reverence  for 
Chairman  Mao. 
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Work  bulletins  reveal  that  the  quality  of 
leadership  at  lower  levels  has  been  a  soiu-ce 
of  concern.  Very  few  officers  below  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel — that  is,  below  bat- 
talion commander — have  actually  partici- 
pated In  combat.  Hence  the  present  empha- 
sis on  schooling  and  training.  Politics  has 
net  taken  a  back  seat,  but  has  been  consid- 
erably deemphaslzed.  The  PLA  operates  an 
elaborate  graded  school  system,  and  there  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  officer  corps  is 
not  rapidly  gaining  professional  competence. 
The  substantive  question  Is  to  what  degree, 
if  any,  i>ervasive  party  control  affects  the 
morale  and  operational  flexibility  of  the 
armed  forces.  Certainly,  In  combat,  situa- 
tions will  frequently  arise  In  which  military 
and  political  commanders  find  themselves 
deadlocked. 

Theory  holds  that  In  a  combat  "emer- 
gency" the  military  commanders'  view  pre- 
vail.';. In  all  conditions  other  than  "emer- 
gency," differing  points  of  view  should  be 
presented  to  the  next  higher  echelon  lor  reso- 
lution. We  know,  in  fact,  that  In  Korea  po- 
litical officers  and  their  military  counterparts 
at  low  echelons  frequently  did  reach  Just 
such  an  impasse,  with  the  result  that  critical 
decisions  were  often  not  taken  when  they 
should  have  been.  For  Instance,  Gen. 
Mark  Clark  refers  to  this:  "The  system  re- 
sulted In  a  weakness  In  military  leadership 
at  lower  levels,  and  forced  the  Chinese  to 
sacrifice  flexibility  In  their  operations.  Indi- 
vidual initiative  during  action  was  rare  in 
the  Chinese  Army." 

This  lack  of  flexibility  at  platoon,  com- 
pany, and  battalion  levels  was  noticed  by 
U.S.  Marine  officers  and  documented  In  of- 
flclal  reports.  It  Is  true  that  the  Chinese 
apparently  took  steps  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion, but  no  evidence  Is  available  to  me  as 
to  what,  precisely,  the  measures  were.  Nor 
Is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  lack  of  Ini- 
tiative on  the  part  of  lower  commanders 
during  the  Slno-Indlan  flghtlng.  Indeed,  the 
contrary  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Certainly,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  the  top  leaders  that  the  sys- 
tem Is  effective  both  In  peace  and  war,  and 
that  It  Is  a  decisive  factor  In  promoting  and 
maintaining  very  high  standards  of  loyalty, 
morale,  and  discipline. 

VI 

China's  capability  for  sustained  conven- 
tional action  on  a  major  scale  outside  Its 
own  borders  Is  poor.  Its  present  military 
Impotence  stems  largely  from  the  stoppage  of 
Soviet  aid,  as  a  result  of  which  for  the  last 
5  years  It  has  been  deprived  of  the  military 
hardware,  technical  assistance,  and  profes- 
sional advice  which  was  essential  If  a 
balanced  defense  establishment  were  to  be 
created.  Still,  when  appraising  possible 
Conununlst  military  actions  we  must  not,  as 
Mao  says  take  "a  purely  military  viewpoint," 
but  must  relate  them  to  the  contexts  of 
domestic  and  external  situations.  Should 
the  party  feel  that  national  morale  needs  a 
massive  injection,  the  leadership  might  tie 
renewed  intensive  bombardment  of  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  to  a  xenophobic  antl-U.S.  cam- 
paign, or  it  might  so  provoke  the  Indians 
that  another  "self-defense  counterattack" 
would  be  in  order. 

Today,  the  PLA  does  not  have  even  a 
primitive  capability  for  operations  Involving 
combined  land,  sea,  and  air  arms.  In  the 
ground  forces,  emphasis  in  training  during 
the  past  few  years  has  apparently  been 
directed  to  the  Individual,  to  squads,  and 
to  companies,  vflth  special  attention  given 
to  night  marches,  inflltratlon,  night  fighting, 
and  techniques  of  close  combat.  One  may 
conjecture  that  regimental  and  divisional 
maneuvers  Involving  close  coordination  of 
the  Infantry-tank-alr-artlllery  team  are  con- 
fined to  elite  units,  if  indeed  they  are  held 
at  all,  which  I  doubt.  A  campaign  to  con- 
serve fuel  oil,  coal,  electric  power,  and  mate- 


rials of  all  descriptions — including  ragged 
garments  £md  soles  of  shoes — has  been 
applied  to  the  armed  forces  across  the  board, 
and  It  Is  most  unlikely  that  the  party  would 
encourage  the  PLA  to  conduct  expensive  live- 
firing  exercises  on  the  scale  required  to 
achieve  battle  proficiency  when  so  many 
other  requirements  cannot  be  met.  How- 
ever, small-unit  training  has  distinct  rele- 
vance to  situations  which  may  develop  in 
southeast  Asia. 

China's  geographical  position  Is  such  that 
it  can  attack  her  avowed  enemy,  the  United 
States,  only  indirectly  in  South  Korea.  That 
It  would  provoke  conventional  hostilities  in 
this  quarter  is  no  more  than  a  remote  contin- 
gency, but  cannot  be  dismissed  cc«npletely. 
China  might  react  here  to  pressures  In  other 
areas,  or  It  might  stir  up  trouble  along  the 
38th  parallel  as  a  distraction  operation.  In 
the  context  of  the  split  with  Russia,  unilat- 
eral action  In  Korea  would  apparently  con- 
stitute an  unacceptable  risk.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  an  action  might  be  a  deliberate 
catal3rtlc  attempt  designed  to  Involve  the 
Russians,  and  so  precipitate  a  general  war 
from  which  the  Chinese  feel  they  stand  to 
gain. 

Conventional  forces  could  be  used  In  south- 
east Asia,  but  again  the  risk  wovild  be  great. 
In  that  area  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
enjoy  incomparably  more  strategic  and  tac- 
tical flexibility,  and  thus  many  more  options 
than  would  be  available  to  the  Chinese,  who 
would  additionally  be  faced  with  staggering 
logistic  problems.  Too,  China's  opponents, 
with  carrier  aircraft,  highly  mobile  amphib- 
ious striking  power,  and  a  significant  airlift 
capability,  could  strike  targets  of  their  choice 
along  the  southeast  Chinese  coast,  or  In 
other  rear  areas.  The  fear  of  a  major  Na- 
tionalist landing  on  the  southeast  coast,  or 
on  Hainan,  would  be  a  fiulher,  and  perhaps 
decisive,  deterrent  to  conventional  adven- 
tvirlsm  to  the  south. 

Military  action  to  recover  Mongolia — which 
Mao  has  claimed  to  be  Chinese  territory — 
seems  vinllkely  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Sedition,  subversion,  and  support  of  other 
treasonable  activities  would  no  doubt  be  her 
policy  in  any  attempt  to  Influence  and  grad- 
ually assimilate  this  area.  The  Russians  are. 
however,  quite  as  skilled  In  these  forms  of 
activity  as  the  Chinese.  The  same  applies  to 
Sinkiang,  where  there  is  no  well-defined  nat- 
viral  boundary,  and  where  until  fairly  recently 
there  was  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  across  rel- 
atively open  borders. 

The  Chinese  could  take  over  Nepal.  Bhutan, 
Slkklm,  and  Assam  should  they  wish  to  do  so. 
Troop  strength  in  the  Tibetan  area  amounts 
to  flve  or  six  acclimated,  well-equipped 
mountain  divisions,  plus  some  separate  task 
groups  of  regimental  size.  Overall  strength 
Is  possibly  160,000. 

India  can  by  no  means  match  Chinese 
capabilities  for  action  In  the  Himalayan 
states.  It  may  be  able  to  hold  present  pre- 
carious positions  in  Ladakh,  but  I  doubt  if 
It  can  regain  territory  already  lost.  Here  the 
controlling  factor  for  both  sides  Is  supply, 
and  while  the  Indians  are  rapidly  Improving 
their  capabilities  for  defense,  the  Chinese 
have  been  similarly  engaged.  The  situation 
there  appears  to  be  a  stalemate,  which  will 
probably  persist  for  some  years.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  the  Chinese  would  be  particu- 
larly Interested  In  physically  occupying  Nepal, 
Bhutan  and  Slkklm.  And,  In  any  case.  It 
would  not  be  fear  of  India  which  would  dis- 
courage the  Chinese  from  conunlttlng  the 
PLA  there  in  furtherance  of  imperial  ambi- 
tions. 

China's  capabilities  for  defense  aglnst  con- 
ventional attack  are  of  a  different  order 
entirely.  In  these  circumstances,  Mao's 
theories  of  nationwide  and  protracted  war 
would  be  applied.  The  vastness  of  China, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Manchuria  and 
the  northern   provinces,  the   nature   of  its 
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terrain,  rules  out  any  attempt  to  conquer  it 
by  conventional  means. 

Chinese  capabilities  in  the  paramilitary 
field — the  entire  spectrum  of  insurgency,  of 
which  guerrilla  warfare  is  but  a  part — are 
high,  particularly  in  southeast  Asia.  With 
a  relatively  slight  investment  of  resources, 
and  at  very  little  risk,  it  stands  to  receive  a 
disproportionate  return.  China  can  easily 
exflltrate  selected  young  men  and  women  for 
intensive  political  indoctrination  and  train- 
ing as  propagandists,  organizers,  terrorists, 
saboteurs  and  guerrillas.  These  agents  can 
then  be  brought  back  as  nuclei  for  cells. 
Several  such  training  centers  are  said  to  be 
in  Yunnan.  These,  reports  are  probably  cor- 
rect; the  procedure  Is  a  logical  one,  for 
southeast  Asia  provides  a  target  area  suit- 
able in  all  respects  for  the  application  of 
Mao's  theories  of  protracted  insurgent  war. 

One  may  siispect  that  when  Chinese  troops 
pulled  out  of  the  northeast  frontier  area, 
they  took  with  them  a  number  of  candidates 
for  this  schooling,  and  It  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  the  Indian  Government  if,  in  say 
1967,  it  finds  itself  suddenly  faced  with  this 
very  threat  in  that  region. 

Burmese  terrain  is  favorable  to  quiet  In- 
surgent organization  and  buildup:  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country  are 
remote  and  sparsely  populated  and  can  be 
supplied  from  China.  Local  takeovers  In 
the  north  by  puppets  supported  by  "people's 
volunteers"  would  give  the  Chinese  a  number 
of  bases  for  small-scale  infiltration  and 
attacks  on  Assam  from  the  south.  The  area 
east  of  the  Salween  River  is  also  particu- 
larly suitable.  A  similar  type  of  operation 
can  be  run  from  Laos  against  susceptible 
eastern  Thailand  along  the  Mekong. 

How  many  North  Vietnamese  units  are  now 
in  Laos  under  Pathet  Lao  cover  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.  One  figure  is  as  high  as 
15  battalions  of  600  men  each.  Possibly  we 
are  inclined  to  overestimate,  but.  in  the  gen- 
eral context,  it  is  only  prudent  to  assume 
that  there  are  troops  present  and  that  the 
Pathet  Lao  is  receiving  material  aid  (to  say 
nothing  of  vociferous  moral  encoviragement) 
from  Peiping.  We  are  sure,  for  example,  that 
the  Chinese  are  building  tracks  for  jeeps  In 
northern  Laos.  There  is  thus  a  decided  po- 
tential capabUlty  to  "put  the  bite"  on  Thai- 
land from  two  directions. 

The  United  States,  or  anyone  else,  would 
find  difficulty  in  countering  directly  opera- 
tions of  the  nature  and  on  the  level  de- 
scribed. The  Chinese  might  calculate  that 
we  would  be  Inhibited  from  a  conventional 
response  elsewhere  by  the  spectre  of  escala- 
tion. However,  should  they  commit  conven- 
tional units  to  operations  along  the  Mekong 
(a  most  unlikely  but  possible  cottrse  of  ac- 
tion) they  would,  of  course,  be  inviting  In- 
tervention  elsewhere. 


ddlcally  are  unreasonably  upgraded  only  to 
be  downgraded  later. 

In  the  American  press,  the  Chinese  lead- 
ership is  frequently  represented  as  a  group 
of  almost  superhuman  MachlavelUs.  But 
these  men,  and  the  members  of  the  author- 
itarian bureaucracy  over  which  they  preside, 
can  make  mistakes.    They  have  made  serious 

frrors  in  the  past,  and  they  will  make  them 
n  the  future.  Nevertheless,  of  one  thing  we 
inay  be  certain:  They  are  determined  to  ex- 
fend  their  Infiuence,  at  the  least  risk  and  cost 
to  themselves,  to  susceptible  areas.  If  a 
limited  military  adventure  offers  a  hand- 
some payoff  at  very  low  risk,  they  will  prob- 
ably embark  on  it.  It  is  part  of  our  busi- 
ness to  narrow  the  field  of  choices  open  to 
them  and  thus  to  deny  them  strategic  options 
from  which  they  may  reap  large  returns  on 
small  investments. 


vn 

Release  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  th^ap- 
tured  work  bulletins  gave  us  new  insights 
into  the  party-P.L_A.  relationship.  They  sub- 
stantiated the  supposition  that  morale  prob- 
lems as  of  1960-61  were  quite  serious.  They 
validated  the  opinions  of  some  analysts  that 
the  combat  efficiency  of  the  air  force  was 
steadily  deteriorating,  that  the  navy  (such 
as  it  is)  was  practically  Immobilized  because 
of  lack  of  fuel  and  spare  parts,  and  that  the 
ground  forces  were  sufTering  from  shortages 
of  automotive  transport,  heavy  weapons,  and 
spare  parts. 

Nevertheless.  In  many  areas  of  interest  we 
lack  (and  no  doubt  shall  continue  to  lack) 
specific  Information  on  which  reasonably  ac- 
curate estimates  of  Communist  China's  mili- 
tary potential  must  be  based.  Consequently, 
our  appraisals  tend  to  swing  wildly  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  This  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  Western  (particularly  American) 
estimates  of  Soviet  capabilities,  which  perl- 
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EXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate    the    following    communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 
Reports  or  Numbees  op  Officers  on  Dtjtt 

WrTH  Headqtjarters,  Department  or  the 

Armt  and  Army  General  Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquar- 
ters. Department  of  the  Army  and  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff,  on  December  31.  1964  (with  accom- 
panying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Authorization  for  Secretary  of  Commerce 
To  Undertake  Research  and  Development 
IN  High-Speed  Ground  Transportation 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and 
development   in   high-speed    ground    trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);   to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

National  Oceanographic  Program 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  his  national 
oceanographic  program  for  fiscal  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Management  of  Automatic  Data 
Processing  in  the  Federal  Government 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  to  the 
President  on  the  management  of  automatic 
data  processing  In  the  Federal  Government, 
dated  February  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report   on   Planned   Actions   in   National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Re- 
search  AND  Development  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics     and      Space      Administration. 
Washington,  D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  planned  actions  in  that  Ad- 
ministration's research  and  development  pro- 
gram, for  the  year  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 

Amendment   of  Agricultttral   Act  of   1949, 
Establishing    the    Minimum    Price    Sup- 
port Level  for  Peanuts 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of   1949.   as  amended,   establishing   the 
minimum    price    support   level   for   peanuts 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


Report  on  Procurement  Receipts  for  Mb«. 

CAL  Stockpile  of  Civil  E>efense  Emergknct 

Supplies   and   Eqi^pment   Purposes 

A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of   Health 

Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant 

to  law.  on  the  actual  procurement  receipts 

for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emer. 

gency  supplies  and  equipment  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Title  10.  United  States  Codi 
Relating  to  Promotion  of  Certain  Oy- 
ficers  of  the  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ali 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg. 
Islation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of  qualified 
Reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  Resene 
grades  of  brigadier  general  and  major  general 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Special  Pay  for  Duty  Subject  to 
Hostile  Fire 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hos- 
tile fire,  for  the  calendar  year  1964  (with 
an  accompan3rlng  report) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  -^ 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Battleship 
•"Massachusetts" 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  battleship  Massachusetts  to 
the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  Memorial  Commit- 
tee.  Inc..  Boston,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Review  of  Outstanding  Voltjn- 
tary  Agreements  and  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law.   a  report  on  thi 
continuing  review  of  the  outstanding  volun 
tary  agreements  and   programs,  as  of  Feb 
ruary  9,  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report) 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencj 
Proposed    Legislation    Relating    to  Into 
STATE  Commerce  Commission 
A   letter    from    the    Chairman,    Interstate 
Commerce    Commission,    Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  two  drafts  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, as  follows : 

A  bin  to  amend  section  22  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  and 

A  bill  to  amend  Sections  204a  and  40& 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to 
provide  civil  liability  for  violations  of  such 
act  by  common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle 
and  freight  forwarders  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mission  op  Public  Employment  Servici 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  SenaU, 
a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  a 
report  submitted  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral on  unnecessary  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  supplanting  ejdstlng 
employees  services  by  federally  financed  sen- 
Ices,  dated  November  13,  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  v> 
law,  a  report  on  inadequate  administration 
of  centralized  payroll  activities,  Department 
of  Labor,  dated  February  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  or 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  unnecessary 
dollar  grants  to  Iran  under  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program.  Agency  for  International 


Development  and  Department  of  State  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  deficlenclee  In  contract  ad- 
ministration resulting  in  additional  costs  for 
exterior  concrete  construction  at  the  Brecks- 
vUle  Ohio,  hospital.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" dated  February  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  unused  mall-flo  system 
equipment  at  the  Chicago  Post  Office,  Post 
Office  Department,  dated  February  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  Improper  application  by  the 
Haliicrafters  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  of  Govern- 
ment's share  of  vendor  credits  for  volume 
discounts  under  contracts  AP  33  (600) -40992, 
-40994,  and  -42414,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  February  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  loss  of  revenue  resulting 
from  the  practice  of  requiring  that  surplus 
marine  anchors  be  sold  as  scrap.  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Defense,  and  the  Navy, 
dated  February  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excess  travel  time  allowed 
military  personnel  using  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles on  permanent  change  of  station  travel. 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  February  1965 

(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining 
Stabilization  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
lead  and  zinc  mining  stabilization  program 
lor  the  year  ended  December  31.  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Arrests  by  Secret  Agents  in  Certain 
Offenses 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  Secret  Service  agents  to 
make  arrests  without  warrant  for  offenses 
committed  in  their  presence,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  or 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanyli^  papers);  to  the 
Cottimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Operations  Under  National 
Defense  Education  Act  op  1958 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  operations  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  2 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives (the  senate  concurring) ,  That  this  leg- 
islature respectfully  applies  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'article  — 

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  Its  determina- 
tion of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies 
of  Its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"  'Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress';  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  June  1.  1965.  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,   the   Clerk   of   the  House  of   Repre- 


sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  e«ich 
Member   of   the   Congress   from  this  State. 
"Thomas  D.  Graham, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Agnes  Moore, 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"Thomas  F.  Beefehon, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"J.  A.  Bauer, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"James  C.  Kirkpatrick, 
"Secretary  of  State  of  Missouri. 
"Tilgham  R.  Cloud, 

"Deputy  Secretary  of  State." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Resohjtion  91 

"Concurrent  resolution  of   the   Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  re- 
questing the  Federal  Government  to  Ini- 
tiate and  effectuate  studies  and  measures 
to  restore  and  preserve  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  American  Falls  of  the  Niagara  River 
"Whereas  the  American  Palls  at  Niagara 
stands  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  majestic  phe- 
nomenon which  Is  one  of  the  natural  won- 
ders of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  cliff 
of  the  American  Falls  has.  In  recent  years, 
resulted  in  rock  slides  which  have  produced 
a  mounting  pile  of  rocky  debris  reaching 
halfway  up  the  cataract,  and  has  partially 
destroyed  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  182-foot- 
high  American  Falls;  and 

"Whereas  the  continued  destruction  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  American  Palls  may 
seriously  deprive  New  York  State  and  this 
Nation  of  one  of  its  preeminent  attractions 
for  both  residents  and  visitors  to  this  State; 
and 

"Whereas  the  desirability  of  clearing  away 
this  debris  and  of  taking  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  arrest  the  further  erosion  of  the  cliff 
of  the  American  Falls  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  people  and  the  legislature  of 
this  State;  and 

"Whereas  remedial  measures  have  proven 
successful  In  preserving  and  guaranteeing  the 
beauty  of  the  Horseshoe  Palls  at  Niagara 
Falls;  and 

"Whereas  the  national  administration  has 
urged  the  Federal  Congress  to  enact  meas- 
ures to  preserve  this  Nation's  natural  at- 
tractions: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur),  That 
since  the  Federal  Government,  Jointly  with 
Canada,  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Interna- 
tional waters  of  the  Niagara  River,  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  and  appropriate  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  respectfully  urged 
to  Initiate,  and  to  follow  up  with  such  action 
as  may  be  Indicated  thereby,  relevant  studies 
aimed  at  keeping  the  American  Falls  from 
becoming  a  series  of  rapids  and  to  stabilize 
the  cataract  In  Its  approximate  present  loca- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  York  In  the  Federal 
Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  chairman  of  the 
VS.  section  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. 
"By  order  of  the  senate, 

"George  H.  Van  Lengen, 

"Secretory. 
"In  assembly,  February  15, 1965. 
"Concurred  In  without  amendment. 
"By  order  of  assembly. 

"John  T.  McKennen, 

"Clerk." 
The  petition  of  James  E.  Borden,  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  relating  to  civil  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of . 
the  City  of  Daly  City,  Calif.,  favoring  a  con- 
stitutional   amendment    relating    to    reap-- 
portionment;     to    the    Committee    on    the,^ 
Judiciary.  \ 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  tvomy 
the  Italian  American  War  Vetrrans  of   thej 
United  States,  Inc..  Department  of  Now  York, 
remonstrating   against    the   closing   of   vet-j 
erans'  hospitals  and  facilities;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION   OF   IDAHO      , 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JORDAN   of  Idaho.     Mr.   Presi-. 
dent,  the  Idaho  Legislature,  recognizing . 
the  importance  of  the  sugarbeet  industry 
to  Idaho  and  to  this  country,  recently 
passed  a  joint  memorial  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  6  of  our 
State  legislature  and  I  present  it  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  6 
A  joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 

House   of   Representatives  of   the   United 

States  In  Congress  assembled 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that : 

Whereas,  the  sugarbeet  Industry  Is  a  vital 
and  Integral  part  of  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  section  202(c) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  relating  to  foreign  quotas 
are  not  effective  after  December  31,  1964; 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  domestic  beet  sugar  grow- 
ers and  processors  amply  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  produce  sugar  when  it  was  needed 
for  consumers  in  1963  and  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  domestic  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry is  now  confronted  with  excessive 
inventories  of  sugar  in  relation  to  permitted 
marketings  under  the  existing  Sugar  Act  in 
that  the  industry  has  Increased  their  pro- 
duction at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  and 

Whereas  to  avoid  further  increases  in  in- 
ventories which  are  now  excessive  It  has 
been  necessary  to  reduce  the  sugarbeet  acre- 
age to  be  grown  in  Idaho  In  1965  by  approx- 
imately 14  percent  below  1964  acreage;  and 

Whereas  unless  the  sugar  industry  gets  re- 
lief, with  present  inventories  and  production 
possibilities,  the  industry  will  face  additional 
severe  prodiictlon  cutbacks  In  1966:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
(the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, m  order  to  avoid  drastic  cuts  In  sugar 
production,  to  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  to  enact  legislation  Increasing  the  basic 
sugarbeet  quota  to  a  minimum  of  the  1965 
restricted  acreage  production  so  as  to  allow 
the  marketing  of  excess  sugar  produced  at 
the  request  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended 
so  as  to  be  effective  until  December  31, 
1970;  and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Idaho  be.  and  he  hereby  Is,  authorized  and 
directed  to  forward  certified  copies  of  this 
memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives representing  this  State  in  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Pete  T.  Cenarrusa, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
W.  E.  Drevlow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Dryden  M.  Hiler, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Idaho,  identical  with 
the  foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


Commission   to   regulate   cigarette  labeling 
and  advertising;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b« 
forwarded  to  each  U.S.  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Congress  from  South  Carolina, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION     OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston],  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
memorializing  Congress  to  take  afiBrma- 
tive  measures  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  exercising  any 
authority  over  cigarette  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  Memorializing 
Congress  To  Take  Affirmative  Measures 
To  Prevent  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion From  Exercising  Any  Authority 
Over  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 

Whereas  the  tobacco  industry  is  beset  with 
a  crisis  fomented  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission that  e^idangers  not  only  the  indus- 
try's productivity  but  the  economic  reward 
to  those  citizens  of  our  land  who  depend 
upon  the  continued  development  of  this  in- 
dustry;  and 

Whereas  the  crisis  commenced  with  a  re- 
port of  the  Public  Health  Service  linking 
smoking  to  a  variety  of  human  ills;  and 

Whereas  the  report  remains,  12  months 
after  Its  publication,  vague,  indefinite,  and 
controversial;   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
armed  with  an  Inconsistent  and  Inconclusive 
report  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  threat- 
ens to  harass  and  victimize  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry by  controlling  Its  advertising  policies 
and  the  labeling  of  cigarettes;   and 

Whereas  condemning  the  tobacco  Industry 
without  conclusively  demonstrating  that 
cigarette  smoking  Is  a  direct  and  precipi- 
tating cause  of  human  Ills  does  violence  to 
the  American  tradition  of  fairplay  and  haz- 
ards the  destruction  of  the  tobacco  Industry 
and  threatens  economic  destitution  for  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  who  depend  upon  this 
industry  for  their  livelihood;  and 

Whereas  $3  billion  a  year  are  returnable 
from  tobacco  production  In  the  form  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes,  therefore  pru- 
dence would  dictate  that  such  revenue  should 
be  protected  by  instituting  a  program  of  re- 
search Into  all  aspects  of  tobacco  culture  and 
cigarette  manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  Iso- 
lating 'and  eliminating  proven  harmful 
elements;  and 

Whereas  the  immediate  crisis  facing  the 
industry  could  be  alleviated  by  stripping  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  any  authority, 
whether  real,  supposed  or  Imagined,  over 
cigarette  labeling  or  advertising:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  Congress  be 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  removing 
any  authority  reposed  in  the  Federal  Trade 
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RESOLUTION    OP   THE    SENATE  OP 
THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Washington  has  sent  to  me  Senate  Reso- 
lution No.  1965-24  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Washington  State  Senate  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1965. 

They  respectfully  petitipn  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  consider,  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  value  of  our  great 
salmon  fishery  to  the  States  of  the  North 
Pacific  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
urge  us  to  take  all  appropriate  action 
necessary  to  preserve  this  industry. 

I  recommend  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress read  this  resolution  and  I  further 
recommend  that  the  U.S.  members  of 
the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission  be  guided  by  the  responsible 
thinking  of  the  Washington  State  Senate. 

I  ask  that  Resolution  No.  1965-24 
of  the  Washington  State  Senate  be  in- 
cluded, at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  24 

Whereas  in  the  words  of  the  late  Cordell 
Hull,  Issued  In  1937,  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State : 

"Large  bodies  of  American  citizens  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  salmon  runs  of  Bristol 
Bay  and  elsewhere  in  Alaskan  waters  are  an 
American  resource;  that  the  salmon  fisheries 
relate  to  and  are  linked  with  the  American 
continent,  particularly  the  Northwest  area; 
and,  that  fonbll  practlcel  purposes,  the  salm- 
on Inr'uftArfis  in  fact  a  part  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  coast.  The  fact 
that  salmon  taken  from  waters  off  the 
Alaskan  coast  are  spawned  and  hatched  in 
American  waters,  adds  further  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  Is  In  these  waters  a  special 
and  unmistakable  American  Interest;"  and 

Whereas  the  North  American  salmon  would 
cease  to  exist  were  It  not  for  the  continuing 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian conservation  policies;  and 

Whereas  the  North  Pacific  salmon  fisheries 
have  a  special  Importance  to  our  coastal 
communities  as  a  source  of  livelihood,  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  food  and  Industrial  re- 
source; and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  maintain  these  fish- 
eries on  a  sustained  yield  basis;  and 

Whereas  widespread  Japanese  fishing  for 
salmon,  using  highly  efficient  new  methods 
and  techniques,  seriously  threatens  the  North 
American  salmon  fisheries  with  depletion  if 
not  destruction;  and 

Whereas  the  1953  North  Pacific  Plsherlw 
Treaty  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Japan  Is  now  In  process 
of  renegotiations;  and 

Whereas  present  Japanese  fishing  policies 
urgently  require  establishment  of  additional 
controls  west  of  the  present  treaty  line:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  oi 
Washington,  That  we  do  respectfully  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
with  the  greatest  care  the  value  of  our  salmon 
fisheries  to  Alaska,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  take  aii 


aoDroprlate  action  necessarl  to  preserve  this 
inrfiistrv  by  insisting  upon  language  In  the 
rpv^d  treaty  that  will  furnish  adequate 
nrotection  for  It;  and  be  i%  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
cpnt  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
?^psldent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Reoresentatives.  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
fess from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  to 
the   secretary   of    the   Department    of    the 

Interior. 

WaHO  Bowden, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGA- 
NIZATION     OF      CONGRESS— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— MINOR- 
ITY VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  71) 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment, the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  2)   to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.     I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  minority  views 
of  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Scott]  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  concurrent  res- 
olution will  be  placed  an  the  calendar: 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  ^^ 

REPORT     ENTITLED      "ORGANIZED 
CRIME  AND  ILLICIT  TRAFFIC  IN 
NARCOTICS"— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—COMBINED   AND    ADDI- 
TIONAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  72) 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.      Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  I  submit  a  report  of 
its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations entitled  "Organized  Crime  and 
Illicit  Traffic  in  Narcotics."    The  report 
reveals  the  structure  and  methods  of  op- 
eration of  the  Mafia,  also  known  as  Cosa 
Nostra,  and  similar  criminal  syndicates. 
These  groups  have  a  grave  impact  upon 
our  economy,  and  their  dealings  in  nar- 
cotics are  responsible  for  much  human 
misery  and  degradation  in  this  country. 
The  report  makes  certain  constructive 
suggestions  to  meet  the  problems  created 
by  organized  crime  and  by  the  narcotics 
traffic,  which  involves  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  narcotics  addiction  and  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  its  victims. 

Organized  crime  in  the  United  States 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  lai'ge,  skilled,  and 
dedicated  army  of  professional  criminals 
who  use  sophisticated  methods  to  con- 
ceal their  control  of  illegal  enterprises. 
Police  efforts  against  them  are  unfortu- 
nately too  often  frustrated.  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  stated  recently  that 
the  Department  of  Justice,  in  spite  of 
strenuous  efforts,  is  able  to  do  little  more 
than  "keep  our  head  over  water"  in  the 
fight  against  organized  crime.  The 
enormity  of  the  problem  is  illustrated  by 
current  information  that  indicates  that 
1,500  members  of  the  Mafia  are  under  in- 
vestigation by  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  New  York  City  alone. 

The    subcommittee's    hearings    have 
contributed  a  very  useful  new  intelli- 


gence weapon  for  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials across  the  Nation,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  have  access  to  comprehensive  in- 
formation, never  before  available,  about 
the  internal  organization  of  the  Mafia 
and  its  affiliates.  It  includes  details  of 
membership,  techniques  and  procedures, 
self-protective  measures,  and  police 
identifications  and  photographs.  The 
revelations  given  by  Joseph  Valachi,  an 
insider  for  30  years  in  the  Mafia,  were 
not  taken  at  face  value,  but  were  given 
specific  and  detailed  corroboration  by 
police  officials. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  re- 
quests for  the  printed  record  of  the  hear- 
ings in  precedent-breaking  volume  from 
police  departments  across  the  Nation. 
Moreover,  the  significance  of  this  compi- 
lation of  organized  crime  information  is 
reflected  in  police  officials'  statements 
that  these  volumes  on  organized  crime 
and  the  narcotics  traffic  provide  criminal 
intelligence  of  extraordinary  value. 

The  results  of  the  crime  hearings, 
therefore,  are  gratifying,  Mr.  President, 
but  a  tremendous  task  lies  ahead  of  us. 
These  hearings  were  held  not  simply  to 
state  the  problem  and  identify  its 
sources.  The  witnesses  were  called  to 
give  experienced  advice  on  methods  that 
can  severely  hamper  and,  we  hope, 
eventually  eliminate  the  crime  syndi- 
cates. Their  expert  views  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  following  recommendations 
among  others  contained  in  this  report: 
The  subcommittee  recommends  that 
the  Congress  enact  immunity  statutes 
that  would  compel  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses in  racketeering  cases.  Such  wit- 
nesses now  are  frequently  silenced  by 
fear  of  violence  and  threats  of  murder 
from  the  forces  of  organized  crime. 

Legislation  is  proposed  that  would  pre- 
vent the  obstruction  of  justice  through 
intimidation  of  witnesses  in  investiga- 
tions being  conducted  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  a  wire- 
tapping statute  that  would  provide  the 
ample  protection  to  privacy  and  personal 
liberties  that  is  not  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent law,  and  that  would  expressly  pro- 
hibit all  forms  of  wiretapping  except  for 
its  legitimate  and  court-ordered  use  only 
by  law  enforcement  officials. 

The  majority  of  the  subcommittee  pro- 
poses a  national  commission  which  would 
be  charged  with  acting  as  an  investiga- 
tive agency  in  the  field  of  organized  crime 
in  a  status  similar  to  that  of  a  congres- 
sional committee.  The  views  on  this 
matter  were  not  unanimous.  Senators 
MxiNDT  and  Curtis  have  detailed  their 
own  views  on  the  issue. 

Legislation  is  proposed  that  would 
make  it  a  crime  to  belong  to  a  criminal 
organization  like  the  Mafia. 

The  second  major  section  of  this  report 
examines  the  criminal  network  of  the 
illicit  narcotics  traffic  that  channels 
drugs  from  the  Middle  East.  Far  East, 
and  Latin  America  into  the  hands  of  the 
addicts  in  the  United  States. 

The  hearings  in  this  field  demonstrate 
how  a  criminal  syndicate  fvmctions  in  a 
specific  area.  The  Middle  Eastern  drug 
traffic  is  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  orga- 
nized criminal  network  with  three  major 
elements:  Middle  Eastern  gangs  which 


use  crude  opium  to  manufacture  mor- 
phine base,  from  which  heroin  is  made; 
Corsican  racketeers  in  France  who  make 
the  heroin,  and  who  are  closely  allied 
with  the  Mafia,  and  the  Mafia  itself, 
which  cooperates  with  the  Corsicans  to 
deliver  more  than  1,000  kilograms  of 
heroin  annually  to  the  drug  market  in 
this  country. 

The  illicit  drug  traffic  is  a  source  of 
tremendous  profits  to  the  underworld, 
since  street  sales  of  heroin  to  addicts  an- 
nually total  approximately  $350  million. 
In  terms  of  a  single  kilogram  of  heroin, 
the  escalation  of  prices  along  the  traffic 
route  is  startling.  The  10  kilograms  of 
raw  opium  needed  to  produce  1  kilogram 
of  heroin  are  sold  in  Turkey  for  $350 :  a 
series  of  sharp  increases  along  the  route 
brings  the  total  price  of  a  kilogram  sold 
to  American  narcotic  addicts  to  more 
than  $225,000,  a  price  that  goes  up  ab- 
ruptly whenever  drugs  are  in  short 
supply. 

The  legislation  that  the  subcommittee 
proposes  for  control  and  elimination  of 
organized  crime  applies  equally  to  the 
illicit  drug  traffic,  a  principal  activity  of 
the  crime  syndicates.  Enactment  of 
these  proposals  on  immunity  statutes, 
wiretapping,  obstruction  of  justice,  and 
others,  would  give  law-enforcement 
agencies  the  weapons  to  improve  sub- 
stantially the  control  of  this  vicious  traf- 
fic in  human  misery. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  on  the 
narcotic  problem  also  examined  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  of  whom  there  are  an  estimated 
60,000  in  this  country,  concentrated  prin- 
cipally in  metropolitan  areas  such  as  New 
York  City,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and 
Detroit.  This  report  states  firmly  that 
the  national  addiction  problem  will  not 
be  solved  by  allowing  the  situation  to 
continue  in  its  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  control. 

A  few  witnesses  during  the  hearings 
suggested  that  narcotics  be  made  avail- 
able at  little  or  no  cost  to  addicts  through 
physicians  and  clinics,  a  procedure  com- 
monly called  ambulatory  maintenance, 
which  its  proponents  claim  would  remove 
the  profits  from  the  narcotics   traffic, 
thereby    destroying    the    traffic.      The 
weight  of  medical  opinion  opposes  the 
procedure   vehemently.      Experts    have 
given  many  sound  reasons  why  this  ap- 
proach would  not  work.    Moreover,  the 
proponents  of  such  plans  have  admitted 
that  they  believe  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  all  addicts  could  be  treated 
in  this  fashion  with  any  hope  for  success. 
Unfortunately,  publicized  reports  of  am- 
bulatory maintenance  proposals  tend  to 
ignore  the  admitted  limitations  of  the 
proposals.     Such    reports   also   faU    to 
stress  the  views  of  experts  that  liberal 
availability  of  narcotics  spreads  addic- 
tion, and  that  the  vast  majority  of  ad- 
dicts cannot  be  maintained  on  stable 
dosages,  because  they  almost  invariably 
seek  ever-increasing  quantities  of  nar- 
cotics to  satisfy  their  physical  and  psy- 
chological cravings. 

In  its  recommendations,  the  subcom- 
mittee follows  the  expert  advice  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  authorities  in 
the  field  of  narcotic  addiction,  who  state 
that   civil   commitment   programs   will 
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give  the  maximum  benefits  in  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  addicts.  Such  pro- 
grams will  place  addicts  in  a  drug -free 
environment  for  treatment,  will  furnish 
them  the  facilities  of  halfway  houses  for 
rehabilitation  and  preparation  for  a  re- 
turn to  society,  and  will  provide  them 
with  supervised  aftercare. 

The  facts  are  that  ambulatory  main- 
tenance had  failed  as  a  policy  in  previous 
trials  in  the  United  States,  in  Israel,  and 
is  said  to  be  failing  presently  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  it  is  operated  on 
a  limited  basis,  and  in  Hong  Kong,  where 
addiction  is  widespread  and  increasing 
constantly. 

The  subcommittee  also  asks  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  obvious  need  for 
expanded  programs  of  research  that 
would  advance  scientific  knowledge  in 
the  control,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
narcotic  addiction,  particularly  in  areas 
of  research  into  the  causes,  mechanisms, 
and  natural  history  of  addiction,  and  in- 
to the  important  factor  of  relapse  by 
addicts  into  drug  use  after  they  have 
been  treated.  These  research  programs, 
incidentally,  would  provide  the  oppor- 
tunities needed  to  test  and  evaluate  un- 
der close  scientific  control  the  various 
proposals  for  ambulatory  maintenance 
that  have  generated  controversy  in  the 
field  of  treatment  for  addiction. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  exact  meth- 
od known  by  which  the  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers of  organized  crime  and  its  asso- 
ciated evils  like  narcotic  addiction  may 
be  assessed,  either  in  terms  of  drain  upon 
the  national  economy  or  in  terms  of  the 
total  costs  of  law  enforcement.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  severe, 
and  mounting  problems  described  in  this 
report  merit  the  early  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  Senators  who 
participated  in  the  hearings.  However, 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mxjndt,  Republican,  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Senator  Carl  T. 
Curtis,  Republican,  of  Nebraska,  have 
approved  the  report  with  additional 
views  which  are  attached.  Senator  Jacob 
K.  jAvrrs,  Republican,  of  New  York,  has 
expressed  individual  views,  which  are  at- 
tached hereto. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  the  ad- 
ditional and  individual  views,  and  il- 
lustrations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri)  : 
S.  1336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dducsen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatoen) : 
S.  1337.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Poet  National 


Historic  Site,  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Hkuska,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Yottng  of 
North  Dakota )  : 
S.  1338.  A  bill  to  designate  the  comprehen- 
sive Missouri  River  Basin  development  pro- 
gram as  the  Plck-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGovERN)  : 
S.  1339.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  Tribe  In  South  Dakota;  and 

S.  1340.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe  in  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Mundt,   Mr.   Burdick, 
and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 
S.  1341.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Tribe  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell) : 
S.  1342.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufacturers 
excise  tax  on  lacrosse  balls  and  sticks,  ten- 
nis balls  and  equipment,  and  table  tennis 
balls  and  equipment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 
S.  1343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  individual  to 
claim  an  exemption  for  a  dependent  who  is 
attending  college  even  though  such  depend- 
ent has  $600  or  more  gross  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1344.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor  vehicle  tires,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
S.  1345.    A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  Jury 
trials  in  condemnation  proceedings  in  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  1346.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Assinlboine 
Tribe  and  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  in  Montana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound 
Plywood,   Inc.,    of   Tacoma,   Wash.;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1348.  A   bill   to   provide   that   Commis- 
sioners of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
shaU  hereafter  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
5  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1349.  A  bill  to  Eimend  the  inland.  Great 
Lakes,  and  western  rivers  rules  concerning 
sailing  vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  in 
length;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Fannin)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  1350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
July   14,    1960    (74   Stat.   526),  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  register 
of  names  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  certain  motor  vehicle  drivers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request)  : 
S.  1351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  coastwise  laws, 
protect  the  balance  of  payments,  and  to 
further  protect  the  traveling  public,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  BREWSTER: 
S.  1352.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  the  use  by  volume 
mailers  of  ZIP  code  through  postage  rate 
concessions;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cartht,  Mr.   Nelson,  Mr.  Peaeson, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S.  1353.  A  biU  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  provide  that  the  refusal  of  nonprofit  blood 
banks  and  of  hospitals  and  physicians  to  ob- 
tain  blood   and    blood   plasma    from  other 
blood  banks  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  acts 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request): 
S.  1354.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  improve  living  environment  in 
urban  areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  urban 
mass  transportation,  and  community  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1355.  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  to  modify  its  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  218  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  exclude  from  social  security 
coverage  thereunder  services  performed  by 
student  employees  of  such  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain  civil 
actions  In  Federal  district  courts  without 
regard  to  the  $10,000  limitation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     ERVIN     (for     himself,    Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   Mr.    FoNG,    Mr.    Douglas, 
Mr.     Stennis,     Mr.     Mondale,    Mr. 
DiRKSEN,    Mr.    Bayh,    Mr.    Tydinos, 
Mr.    Williams    of   New    Jersey,  Mr. 
Hart,    Mr.    Scott,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 
Inouye,   Mr.   Hruska,   Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,    and   Mr.   Burdick)  : 
S.  1357.  A  bill  to  revise  existing  ball  prac- 
tices  In  courts  of   the  United   States,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  1358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  G.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 
and 

S.  1359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
Kamboukos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1360.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Burt  Coun- 
ty Bridge  Commission,  a  public  body  politic 
and  corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt  and 
State  of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  outstand- 
ing revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  Coimty 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  Issued  to  fl- 
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nance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
hridee  together  with  the  necessary  ap- 
nroaclles  and  appurtenances  therefor,  from 
anoint  located  in  the  city  of  Decatur.  Burt 
county  Nebr..  across  the  Missouri  River  to 
ft  DOint  located  In  Monona  County.  Iowa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S  1361  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  of  1954  to  permit  Individuals 
who  are  not  covered  under  employee  retire- 
ment plans  to  deduct  up  to  $600  a  year  of 
the  amounts  paid  by  them  for  special  U.S. 
bonds  which  mature  when  they  attain  age 
65-  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S  1362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  private  nonprofit  libraries  for  the 
blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
Introduced   the   last   above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  1363.  A  bill  to  add  a  new  title  Xn  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 

fftrfi. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pbll  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1364.  A  bill   to  amend  section  4005  of 
title   39,   United    States    Code,    relating    to 
fraudulent,  false,  or  misleading  and  lottery 
mail  matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when   he   Introduce   the   above   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  1365.  A   bin   to  create  an   Independent 
school  board  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
S.  1366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phebe  Viola 
Bravo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  unrler  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  1367.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  1368.  A  bin  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlamando 
Apostolakos  Marlnl; 

S.  1370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglota 
Konstantlnos  Slkaras; 

S.  1371.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Dlnaro; 

S.  1372.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Arturo  Isi- 
dore Bernardo;  and 

8.1373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto, 
Lucia,  and  Mario  Apuzzo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Neuberger) : 
S.  1374.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Illinois  VaUey  division.  Rogue 
River  Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  \xa- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1375.  A  bin  conferring  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  make  findings  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  certain  Individuals  are  entitled  as  re- 
imbursement for  damages  sustained  by  them 
as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  their  graz- 
ing permits  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payments  of  amounts  so  determined 
to  such  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964  with 
respect  to  the  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bin,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  1377.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  American 
gold  mining  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grttening  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    MOSS    (for    Mr.    Harris,    Mr. 
Monroney,  Mr.   Church,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  and  Mr.  Carlson)  : 
S.  1378.  A   bin    to    amend    the   Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,   1961;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1379.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  approved 
July   14,   I960,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  register  of  names  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  certain  motor 
vehicle  drivers;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

S.  1380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  obnoxious  aquatic  plants  In  navigable  and 
allied  waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By   Mr.    CASE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Randolph) : 
S.  1381.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construction, 
modification,  alteration,  repair,  painting,  or 
decoration  of  buildings  leased  for  public  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1382.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Economic 
Opportunity    Act    of    1964    with    respect   to 
wages  paid  for  certain  types  of  work  pursuant 
to  such  act; 

S.  1383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  certain 
political  activities  thereunder; 

S.  1384.  A  bni  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  provide  for  trial  of  \infalr 
labor  practice  cases  In  the  U.S.  district  courts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  1386.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  pm-poses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  InsvQar  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


By   Mr.   SIMPSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Youno  of  North  Dakota, 
Idx.    Allott,    Mr.    Thttrmond.    Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Dirksen)  : 
S.  1387.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  payment  to 
local  governments  of  simas  In  lieu  of  taxes 
and  other  revenues  lost  by  such  governments 
by  reason  of  certain  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  In  connection  with  recrea- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  1388.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  David  Lee 
Bogue; 

S.  1389.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Fernando  Golderos;  and 

S.  1390.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rocky  River 
Co.  and  Macy  Land  Corp.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1391.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  at  the  Old 
Hickory  lock  and  dam,  Cumberland  River, 
Tenn.,  to  the  Tennessee  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  1392.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  certain  property  In  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
to  Independence  National  Historical  Park, 
for  a  park  reception  center;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 
S.  1393.  A  bni  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Secvirlty  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  InsTir- 
ance  fbenefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1394.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the 
discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  opera- 
tions or  services  of  trains  and  ferries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1395.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Erlka  David; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced   the  first   above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the    8-day    period    beginning    the    12th    of 
October  of  each  year  as  "Patriotic  Education 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resojutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CONSUMERS 
Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger, Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Gruenino. 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
MclNTYRE,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr;   Mondale,   Mr.    Morse,   Mr.   Moss, 
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Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott. 
and  Mr.  Yarborough)  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  84)  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Consumers,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

OVERHAUL    OF   THE   ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURE  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  I  introduced  for  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  of 
which  I  have  been  the  minority  mem- 
ber, a  bill  to  amend  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

That  bill  was  the  result  of  the  work  of 
many  people,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Government.  It  was  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Truman,  a  Con- 
ference on  Administrative  Procedures 
called  by  President  Eisenhower,  and 
an  Administrative  Conference  called  by 
President  Kennedy,  as  well  as  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  other  legal  groups.  It 
was  further  the  subject  of  careful  study 
and  comment  by  scholars  in  the  field  of 
administrative  law  and  by  those  within 
the  administrative  agencies  as  well  as  by 
those  who  practice  before  them.  All  of 
these  people  have  generously  contributed 
their  time  and  efforts. 

Now,  2  years  have  passed  during  which 
the  myriad  of  departments  and  agencies 
have  had  a  chance  to  study  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  and  comment  on  it  both 
informally  and  in  public  hearings.  Their 
testimony  and  comments  have  been  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  subcommittee  in 
determining  the  effect  of  this  legislation. 
Comments  were  also  received  from  other 
sources.  For  example,  in  March  of  1964 
at  a  3-day  on-the-record  meeting,  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation gave  their  views  and  sugges- 
tions. 

But  the  subcommittee  did  not  stop 
there.  It  called  to  its  service  a  group  of 
consultants  comprising  some  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  experts  in  administrative 
law  and  I  pay  them  due  honor.  The  list 
is  an  illustrious  one: 

Prof.  Clark  Byse,  Harvard  Law  School, 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Prof.  Frank  E.  Cooper,  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Dean  Joe  Covington,  University  of 
Missouri  Law  School,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Prof.  Roger  C.  Cramton,  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Winston  M.  Fisk,  Claremont 
Men's  College,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Prof.  John  L.  FitzGerald,  Southern 
Methodist  University  School  of  Law, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

Prof.  Marvin  E.  Frankel,  Columbia 
University  School  of  Law,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


Prof.  Ralph  F.  Fuchs,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Prof.  Walter  Gellhorn,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dean  Leo  A.  Huard,  University  of  Santa 
Clara  Law  School,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Prof.  Louis  L.  Jaffe,  Harvard  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  James  Kirby,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dean  Robert  Kramer,  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Prof.  Carl  McFarland,  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Associate  Dean  Robert  B.  McKay,  New 
York  University  Law  School,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  L.  Nathanson,  North- 
western University  Law  School,  Chicago, 
111. 

Prof.  Fi-ank  C.  Newman,  University  of 
California  Law  School,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

After  receiving  comments  from  all  of 
these  sources  the  subcommittee  began 
the  task  of  refashioning  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  so  as  to  take  account  of  the 
many  suggestions  which  it  had  received. 
Every  proposal  was  analyzed  and  tested. 
Some  were  rejected;  others  were  modi- 
fied. Our  purpose  was  to  contrive  a  set 
of  procedures  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  the  agencies. 

It  is  important  that  both  needs  be 
met  because  there  is  scarcely  a  facet  of 
our  life  which  is  not  affected  by  the  de- 
cisions of  these  administrative  agencies. 
They  do  not  regulate  just  big  business  or 
little  business;  they  determine  the  price 
of  milk  for  babies  and  old-age  pensions, 
the  acreage  allotments  of  farmers,  un- 
fair labor  practices,  union  representa- 
tion, civil  rights,  social  security  benefits 
and,  under  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered, they  would  decide  the  benefits 
under  aid  to  education  and  medicare. 
Each  time  we  expand  the  functions  of 
this  pervasive  Government  of  ours,  it 
means  either  creating  a  new  agency  or 
expanding  an  old  one  to  take  care  of  the 
administration  of  that  new  activity. 

These  administrative  agencies  may  be 
independent  agencies  or  they  may  be 
departments  or  parts  of  departments. 
A  list,  even  in  rather  small  print,  of  all 
the  administrative  agencies  which  we 
now  have  takes  up  a  large  section  of  a 
wall.  They  have  been  called  the  head- 
less fourth  branch  of  our  Government 
for  they  are  a  governing  force  in  our 
lives.  Yet  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution;  they  are  neither  the 
Congress,  the  President,  nor  the  courts. 
But  they  exercise  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  functions.  They  establish 
policies  which  have  the  force  of  law ;  they 
administer  those  policies;  and  they  act 
as  a  tribunal  to  decide  cases  involving 
the  policies. 

Forturiately,  we  have  many  good  peo- 
ple in  these  agencies.  The  difficulty  is 
that  they  are  buried  under  an  avalanche 
of  work.  Where  there  were  10  cases  to 
be  decided  two  decades  ago,  there  are  a 
hundred  waiting  to  be  decided  in  the 
same  period  of  time  today.  Our  F>opula- 
tion  has  exploded  and  our  activity  and 
our  problems  have  equally  proliferated 
in  the  past  20  years.    Adding  more  peo- 


ple is  not  enough  because  there  are  some 
problems  of  our  agencies  which  cannot 
be  solved  by  adding  more  people.  These 
are  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  which  sets  out  the  way  in  which 
these  agencies  must  operate.  It  is  a 
good  act  but  it  needs  to  be  brought  up 
to  date.  That  we  propose  to  do  by  this 
bill. 

First  of  all,  take  the  duties  which  the 
act  imposes  on  those  who  head  the  vari- 
ous administrative  agencies.  They  are 
a  small  and  select  group  of  men  and 
women  whom  the  Congress  has  usually 
required  to  be  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  their  responsibility  for  guid- 
ing  the  overall  operations  of  these  vast 
and  powerful  administrative  agencies. 
But  frequently  they  have  little  opportu-^ 
nity  to  give  such  guidance  because  they 
are  also  given  the  duty  of  deciding  cases, 
both  large  and  small,  and  the  more  time 
they  spend  doing  that,  the  less  time  they 
have  to  consider  questions  of  policy.  The 
flow  of  cases  which  they  must  decide 
because  people  are  waiting  for  an  answer 
is  so  great  that  they  usually  find  it  nec- 
essary to  dispose  of  them  first  and  to 
put  off  making  policies  in  the  hope  that 
some  time  can  be  found  for  that  at  a 
later  date.  But  that  day  never  seems  to 
come.  The  fiow  of  cases  is  continuous 
and  it  is  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing. 

And  so  the  first  thing  which  must  be 
done  is  to  relieve  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  making  agency  policy  from  the 
duty  of  deciding  cases  as  well.  The  bill 
does  this  in  two  ways.  First,  it  deletes 
the  requirement  that  as  a  part  of  the 
rulemaking  activity  they  "approve  or 
prescribe"  for  the  future  "all  rates, 
wages,  corporate  or  financial  structures 
or  reorganizations  thereof,  prices,  fa- 
cilities, appliances,  services  or  allow- 
ances therefor  or  valuations,  costs,  or 
accounting,  or  practices  bearing  on  any 
of  the  foregoing."  Instead  such  cases 
would  be  decided  under  the  adjudicative 
procedures  of  the  agency.  Second,  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  decision 
under  such  adjudicative  procedures 
would  be  placed  on  those  who  actually 
hear  the  evidence  instead  of  on  those 
at  the  head  of  the  agency  who  have  only 
secondhand  knowledge  of  the  evidence. 
Under  the  present  law  delegation  of  this 
duty  has  been  suggested  as  a  solution 
to  the  problem,  but  delegation  is  not 
the  answer  because  it  leaves  the  respon- 
sibility just  where  it  was  before,  with 
the  person  who  has  delegated  it  his  duty. 
Thus,  the  bill  provides  that  the  decision 
of  the  presiding  oflBcer  shall  be  the  de- 
cision of  the  agency,  subject  to  appeal 
and  review  of  the  agency  on  particular 
grounds;  and,  to  insure  that  the  time 
of  the  agency  members  is  not  too  greatly 
consumed  by  the  consideration  of  such 
appeals,  the  bill  also  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  agency  appeal  boards 
which  may  be  composed  of  agency  mem- 
bers and  hearing  examiners  other  than 
the  presiding  officer  in  the  case  itself. 

The  sum  of  these  changes  from  the 
present  law  is  that  agency  members  will 
no  longer  be  required  to  decide  matters 
involving  particular  persons  or  particu- 
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lar  facts  except  where  they  decide  to  re- 
view policy  questions  or,  on  limited  is- 
sues if  one  of  the  parties  appeal.  This 
will  give  those  responsible  for  agency 
policy  the  opportunity  and  the  time  to 
Srefully  consider  the  general  principles 
involved  in  the  types  of  cases  before  the 
agency  and  to  formulate  the  agency  pol- 
icy for  such  cases;  and  it  will  leave  to 
that  highly  qualified  group  of  hearing 
examiners  the  task  of  applying  those 
general  policies  to  the  facts  of  particu- 
lar cases.  This  division  of  the  task  could 
go  a  long  way  toward  the  elimination  of 
the  tremendous  backlogs  which  exist  in 
many  agencies.  These  are  not  necessar- 
ily backlogs  of  the  agencies'  own  making 
but  of  the  increasing  volume  of  rates, 
wages  and  other  types  of  cases  which  the 
agencies  must  decide. 

Next,  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  procedures  for  handling 
cases  involving  particular  persons  and 
particular  facts.  These  cases  will  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the 
agency  but  not,  of  course,  the  bulk  of 
the  work  of  the  agency  members  who 
will  be  more  free  to  concentrate  on  the 
formulation  of  general  agency  policies. 
Since,  under  the  bill,  the  decisions  in 
these  cases  will  be  made  by  the  persons 
who  hear  the  evidence,  the  bill  draws 
heavily  upon  all  the  many  techniques 
which  the  courts  are  now  applying  to 
speed  up  their  own  procedures.  Three 
of  these  techniques  relate  particularly  to 
the  prehearing  stage  of  a  proceeding. 
First  of  all,  the  bill  provides  for  utilizing 
the  pleadings  in  a  case  to  narrow  the 
legal  issues  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. In  this  connection  there  has  been 
built  up  in  the  last  20  years  in  our  courts 
a  great  body  of  law  on  pleadings  and,  so 
far  as  practicable,  this  would  apply  to 
pleadings  in  administrative  proceedings 
as  well. 

The  second  device  for  speeding  up  the 
determination  of  cases  is  discovery  of 
the  facts.    To  the  extent  that  all  the 
facts  of  a  case  can  be  ascertained  in  ad- 
vance, the  subsequent  hearing  will  be 
shortened  and  the  parties  may  be  more 
inclined  to  settle  or  dispose  of  the  con- 
troversy on  its  actual  merits.    This  sav- 
ing of  time  is  of  benefit  to  the  parties 
and  it  is  clearly  of  benefit  to  the  public 
which  directly  or  indii'ectly  bears  the 
cost     of     administrative     proceedings. 
Third,    a    specific    provision    has    been 
made  for  prehearing  conferences.    These 
conferences  usually  offer  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  the  parties  or  their  attorneys 
or  other  representatives  to  be  brought 
together  in  the  presence  of  the  presiding 
officer  to  discuss  the  issues  and  facts  in 
the  case.    This  is  the  time  at  which  ir- 
relevant or  unimportant  issues  can  be 
eliminated  and  undisputable  facts  can 
be  agreed  upon.    There  is  no  question 
but  what  such  conferences,  if  effectively 
directed  by  the  presiding  officer,  can  be 
of  immeasurable  value  in  making  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  less  costly  and 
less  time  consuming. 

Next,  the  bill  provides  a  means  of  tai- 
loring the  procedure  to  fit  the  case.  Not 
every  case  needs  every  step  in  a  formal 
procedure — either  because  it  is  a  small 
case  or  because  it  is  a  simple  case,  or, 
perhaps,  because  the  nature  of  the  sub- 


ject requires  the  most  expeditious  pro- 
cedure. In  such  cases  the  bill  authorizes 
the  use  of  an  abridged  procedure  if  the 
parties  agree  and  the  agency  approves. 
Then'too,  the  bill  contains  a  provision  for 
emergency  action  where  the  agency 
makes  a  finding  that  immediate  action 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health  or  safety  and  in  other  sit- 
uations provided  by  law.  But  unless 
the  agency  grants  an  immediate  hear- 
ing, the  bill  provides  for  inamediate  judi- 
cial review  of  any  emergency  action 
taken  by  the  agency. 

Even  the  time  for  settlement  of  cases 
is  speeded  up.  Under  the  bill  the  agency 
is  given  the  power  to  establish  a  time  in 
advance  of  the  hearing  at  which  the  ab- 
solute right  of  a  party  to  settle  a  case 
ends.  After  that  time  it  will  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  agency  to  determine 
whether  time,  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
the  public  interest  permit  further  time 
to  be  taken  for  the  consideration  of  offers 
of  settlement.  Thus,  a  party  intending 
to  offer  a  settlement  must  do  so  at  an 
early  date  and  not  put  the  agency,  the 
other  parties  if  there  are  any,  and  the 
taxpayers  to  the  expense  of  going 
through  a  hearing  in  the  hope  that  by 
doing  so  he  will  obtain  a  more  favorable 
settlement. 

Another  new  feature  is  a  provision  for 
interlocutory  appeals.  The  purpose  of 
such  appeal  is  to  permit  the  determina- 
tion by  the  highest  agency  authority  of 
material  questions  which  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  a  proceeding  if  such  a  final 
determination  would  expedite  the  pro- 
ceeding or  prevent  substantial  prejudice 
to  any  party.  There  are  strict  tests  to 
prohibit  abuse  of  the  use  of  such  appeals. 
Indeed,  such  an  appeal  cannot  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  presiding 
officer  or,  if  he  refuses,  of  the  agency 
itself  upon  a  showing  of  substantial 
prejudice. 

We  have  also  done  many  things  to 
make  the  public  better  informed  about 
its   Goverriment   and   the   work  of   the 
administrative  agencies.    Much  of  this, 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the    Subcommittee    on    Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  has  already  ex- 
plained to  you  at  the  time  that  he  intro- 
duced S.  1160,  because  that  bill  is  the 
text  of  this  proposed  overhaul  of  section 
3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
So  let  me  just  say  that,  except  in  the 
areas  of  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy,  the  bill  changes  the  availability  of 
Government  information  from  a  ques- 
tion of  agency  discretion  to  a  require- 
ment  that   the   information   be   made 
available  unless  it  fall  within  certain  ex- 
empted categories.    Then  too,  for  the 
first  time,  agencies  would  be  required  to 
identify  the  officer,  or  more  correctly  the 
position  whose  incumbent  makes  deci- 
sions on  the  public's  cases.    The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  who  is  actually  de- 
ciding their  cases.    And,  to  the  extent 
that  the  man  is  supposed  to  be  making 
the  decision  has  had  his  discretion  re- 
moved and  the  rules  in  some  staff  man- 
ual substituted  for  it,  the  public  should 
be  entitled  to  see  that  staff  manual. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  the  need  for 
speeding  up  the  disposition  of  cases  be- 


fore administrative  agencies  and  I  have 
referred  to  a  niunber  of  techniques  which 
have  been  contrived  in  the  bill  to  reach 
that  result.  The  bill  goes  further.  It 
provides  that  every  agency  shall  have  a 
duty  with  reasonable  dispatch  to  set  and 
complete  any  investigation  or  proceed- 
ing and  to  make  its  decision.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time,  the  agencies  are  required 
to  move  with  dispatch  and  the  public 
will  have  its  remedy  under  our  laws  of 
their  failure  to  do  so. 

In  other  areas  as  well,  the  bill  protects 
the  public.  In  the  present  law  a  person 
who  appears  before  any  agency  against 
his  will  is  entitled  to  counsel  but  a  per- 
son who  appears  voluntarily  has  no  such 
right  and  that  right  to  counsel  does  not 
extend  to  agency  investigations  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  great  consequences  to 
the  members  of  the  public.  The  bill  cor- 
rects those  anomalies  by  giving  all  per- 
sons the-  fight  to  counsel  whether  they 
appear  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  be- 
fore any  agency  and  whether  it  is  in  the 
course  of  an  investigation  or  an  agency 
proceeding. 

The  bill  also  takes  a  step  fon^-ard  by 
incorporatirig  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  during  the  last  Congress  to  per- 
mit a  lawyer  to  practice  before  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  without  any  further  re- 
quirement if  he  is  in  good  standing  be- 
fore the  highest  court  of  his  State. 

Another  agency  activity  about  which 
there  has  been  no  small  amount  of  ad- 
verse comment  is  the  use  of  press  re- 
leases and  other  publicity  to  disparage 
or  discredit  a  person  before  the  final  de- 
cision has  been  reached  in  proceedings 
involving  him.  The  courts  are  dealing 
even  now  with  this  issue  as  it  applies  to 
court  proceedings,  and  we  must  deal  in 
stem  fashion  with  those  situations  in  the 
agencies,  which  I  hope  are  rare,  where 
the  might  of  Government  publicity  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  person  before  the 
case  is  proved  against  him. 

Lastly,  we  have  taken  heed  of  the 
many  suggestions  that  there  be  some  re- 
vision of  the  section  dealing  with  judicial 
renew  of  administrative  agency  ac- 
tions. There  are  some  doubts  and  prac- 
tices which  have  arisen  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  act  and  to  remove 
them  the  bill  would  provide  for  judicial 
review  of  agency  discretion  unless  the  re- 
view of  such  discretion  is  precluded  by 
law.  This  will  clearly  permit  any  abuse 
of  discretion  to  be  reviewed.  Then,  too, 
citizens  have  been  denied  judicial  review 
because  they  were  not  suffering  any 
"legal  wrong"  regardless  of  how  much 
they  might  be  suffering.  The  bill  changes 
it  so  that  it  is  sufficient  for  a  person  to 
show  that  he  has  been  adversely  affected 
in  fact  by  any  agency  action  which  is  re- 
viewable in  order  to  be  entitled  to  ju- 
dicial review. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  labored  for  6  years  in  this 
difficult  field  to  identify  the  problem 
areas  which  have  caused  discontent  with 
the  administrative  process  and  to  devise 
means  of  resolving  them.  I  hope  that 
this  bill  which  I  introduce  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  myself  and  which  has  been 
smoothed,  polished,  and  refined  by  the 
comments  of  so  many  people  within  and 
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without  the  Government,  will  be  given 
careful  and  speedy  consideration  so  that 
the  recommended  improvement  may  be 
made  in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  the  body  of  the  Record  there 
appear  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  in 
connection  with  the  revised  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  at  this  time,  and  that  the  bill 
in  its  entirety  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1336)  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  DniK- 
SEN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1336 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1CX)1-11) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"short   TITLI 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  of   1965. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  Agency. — 'Agency'  means  each  au- 
thority (whether  or  not  within  or  subject  to 
review  by  another  agency)  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  other  than  Con- 
gress, the  courts,  or  the  governments  of  the 
possessions.  Territories,  Commonwealths,  or 
the  District  of  Colimibia.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  delegations 
of  authority  as  provided  by  law.  Except  as 
to  the  requirements  of  section  3.  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  Act 
courts-martial  and  military  commissions, 
and  military  or  naval  authority  exercised  In 
the  field  in  the  time  of  war  or  in  occupied 
territory.  Except  as  to  the  requirements  of 
sections  3  and  4,  there  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  this  Act,  agencies  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  parties  or  of  rep- 
resentatives of  organizations  of  the  parties 
to  the  disputes  determined  by  them. 

"(b)  Person  and  Party. — 'Person'  includes 
Individuals,  partnerships,  corporations,  as- 
sociations, or  public  or  private  organizations 
of  any  character  other  than  agencies.  'Party' 
includes  any  person  or  agency  named  or  ad- 
mitted as  a  party,  or  properly  seeking  and 
entitled  as  of  right  to  be  admitted  as  a  party, 
in  any  agency  proceeding;  but  nothing  here- 
in shall  be  construed  to  prevent  an  agency 
from  admitting  any  person  or  agency  as  a 
party  for  limited  purposes.  'Private  i>arty' 
means  any  party  other  than  an  agency. 

"(c)  Rule  and  Rulemaking. — 'Rule'  means 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency  state- 
ment of  general  applicability  and  future  ef- 
fect designed  to  implement.  Interpret,  or 
prescribe  law  or  policy  or  to  describe  the  or- 
ganization, procedure,  or  practice  require- 
ments of  any  agency  and  includes  any  excep- 
tion from  a  rule.  'Rulemaking'  means  agency 
process  for  the  formulation,  amendment,  re- 
peal of  or  exception  from  a  rule. 

"(d)  Order,  Opinion  and  Adjudication. — 
'Order'  means  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
final  disposition  (whether  affirmative,  nega- 


tive, Injunctive,  or  declaratory  In  form)  by 
any  agency  in  any  proceeding,  Including  li- 
censing, to  determine  the  rights,  obligations 
and  privileges  of  named  parties.  'Opinion' 
means  the  statement  of  reasons,  findings  of 
fact,  and  conclusions  of  law,  upon  all  the 
material  issues  of  fact,  law,  or  discretion  pre- 
sented on  the  record.  Issued  in  explanation  or 
support  of  an  order.  'Adjudication'  means 
agency  process  for  the  formulation,  amend- 
ment or  repeal  of  an  order. 

"(e)  Agency  License  and  Licensing. — 'Li- 
cense' Includes  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any 
agency  permit,  certificate,  approval,  regis- 
tration, charter,  membership,  statutory  <  x- 
emption,  or  other  form  of  permission.  'Li- 
censing' includes  agency  process  respecting 
the  grant,  renewal,  denial,  revocation, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  a  license,  and 
the  prescription  or  requirement  of  terms, 
conditions,  or  standards  of  conduct  for 
named  licensees  thereunder. 

"(f)  Sanction  and  Relief. — 'Sanction'  in- 
cludes the  whole  or  part  of  any  agency  (1) 
prohibition,  requirement,  limitation,  or  other 
condition  affecting  the  freedom  of  any  per- 
son; (2)  withholding  of  relief;  (3)  Impo- 
sition of  any  form  of  penalty  or  fine;  (4) 
destruction,  taking,  seizure,  or  withholding 
of  property:  (5)  assessment  of  damages,  re- 
imbursement, restitution,  compensation, 
costs,  charges,  or  fees;  (6)  requirement,  revo- 
cation, or  suspension  of  a  license:  or  (7) 
taking  of  other  compulsory  or  restrictive 
action.  'Relief  Includes  the  whole  or  part  of 
any  agency  (1)  grant  of  money,  assistance,  li- 
cense, authority,  exemption,  exception,  priv- 
ilege, or  remedy:  (2)  recognition  of  any 
claim,  right,  immunity,  privilege,  exemption, 
or  exception;  or  (3)  taking  of  any  other 
action  upon  the  application  or  petition  of. 
and  beneficial  to,  any  person. 

"(g)  Agency  Proceeding  and  Action. — 
'Agency  proceeding'  means  any  agency  proc- 
ess as  defined  in  subsections  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  this  section.  'Agency  action'  includes 
the  whole  or  part  of  every  agency  rule,  order, 
license,  sanction,  relief,  or  the  equivalent  or 
denial  thereof,  or  failure  to  act. 

"Public  information 

"Sec.  3.  Every  agency  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  the  following  Information — 

"(a)  Publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter.— Every  agency  shall  separately  state  and 
currently  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
for  the  guidance  of  the  public  (A)  descrip- 
tions of  its  central  and  field  organization 
and  the  established  places  at  which,  the  offi- 
cers from  whom,  and  the  methods  whereby, 
the  public  may  secure  Information,  make 
submittals  or  requests,  or  obtain  decisions; 
(B)  statements  of  the  general  course  and 
method  by  which  its  functions  are  channeled 
and  determined,  including  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  all  formal  and  Informal  pro- 
cedures available;  (C)  rules  of  procedure, 
descriptions  of  forms  available  or  the  places 
at  which  forms  may  be  obtained,  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  scope  and  contents  of  all 
papers,  reports,  or  examinations;  (D)  sub- 
stantive rules  adopted  as  authorized  by  law, 
and  statements  of  general  policy  or  interpre- 
tations of  general  applicability  formulated 
and  adopted  by  the  agency;  and  (E)  every 
amendment,  revision,  or  repeal  of  the  fore- 
going. Except  to  the  extent  that  a  person 
has  actual  and  timely  notice  of  the  terms 
thereof,  no  person  shall  In  any  manner  be 
required  to  resort  to,  or  be  adversely  affected 
by  any  niatter  required  to  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  not  so  published. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  matter  which 
is  reasonably  available  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons affected  thereby  shall  be  deemed  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  when  Incorpo- 
rated by  reference  therein  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  Agency  Opinions  and  Orders. — Every 
agency  shall,  in  accordance  with  published 
rules,  make  available  for  public  Inspection 


and  copying  (A)  all  final  opinions  (Includ- 
ing concurring  and  dissenting  opinions)  and 
all  orders  made  in  the  adjudication  of  cases, 
(B)  those  statements  of  policy  and  interpre- 
tations which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
agency  and  are  not  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  (C)  staff  manuals  and  instruc- 
tions to  staff  that  affect  any  member  of  the 
public,  unless  such  materials  are  promptly 
published  and  copies  offered  for  sale.  To 
the  extent  required  to  prevent  a  clearly  ud- 
warranted  Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  an 
agency  may  delete  identifying  details  when 
it  makes  available  or  publishes  an  opinion, 
statement  of  policy,  interpretation,  or  staff 
manual  or  instruction:  Provided,  That  in 
every  case  the  Justification  for  the  deletion 
must  be  fully  explained  in  writing.  Every 
agency  also  shall  maintain  and  make  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  and  copying  a  cur- 
rent index  providing  identifying  information 
for  the  public  as  to  any  matter  which  is  is- 
sued, adopted  or  promulgated  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  and  which  is  required 
by  this  subsection  to  be  made  available  or 
published.  No  final  order,  opinion,  state- 
ment of  policy,  interpretation,  or  staff  man- 
ual or  Instruction  that  affects  any  member 
of  the  public  may  be  relied  upon,  used  or 
cited  as  precedent  by  an  agency  against  any 
private  party  unless  it  has  been  indexed  and 
either  made  available  or  published  as  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  or  unless  that  pri- 
vate party  shall  have  actual  and  timely  notice 
of  the  terms  thereof. 

"(c)  Agency  Records. — Every  agency  shall, 
in  accordance  with  published  rules  stating 
the  time,  place,  and  procedure  to  be  followed, 
make  all  its  records  promptly  available  to 
any  person.  Upon  complaint,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in 
which  the  complainant  resides,  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  which  the 
agency  is  situated  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
enjoin  the  agency  from  the  withholding  of 
agency  records  and  information  and  to  order 
the  production  of  any  agency  records  or  in- 
formation improperly  withheld  from  the 
complaint.  In  such  cases  the  court  shall 
determine  the  matter  de  novo  and  the  bur- 
den shall  be  upon  the  agency  to  sustain  its 
action.  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
the  court's  order,  the  district  court  may  pun- 
ish the  responsible  officers  for  contempt.  Ex- 
cept as  to  those  causes  which  the  court  deems 
of  greater  Importance,  proceedings  before  the 
district  court  as  authorized  by  this  suteectlon 
shall  take  precedence  on  the  docket  over  all 
other  causes  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hear- 
ing and  trial  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  expedited  in  every  way. 

"(d)  Agency  Proceedings. — Every  agency 
having  more  than  one  member  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  final  votes  of  each  member  In 
every  agency  proceeding  and  such  record 
shall   be   available   for   public   inspection. 

"(e)  Exemptions. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  matters 
that  are  (1)  specifically  required  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy;  (2) 
related  solely  to  the  internal  personnel  rules 
and  practices  of  any  agency;  (3)  specifically 
exempted  from  disclosure  by  statute;  (4) 
trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  financial 
information  obtained  from  the  public  and 
customarily  privileged  or  confidential;  (5) 
interagency  or  intraagency  memoranda  or 
letters  dealing  solely  with  matters  of  law  or 
policy;  (6)  personnel  and  medical  files  and 
similar  files  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion 
of  personal  privacy;  (7)  Investigatory  files 
compiled  for  law  enforcement  purposes  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  pri- 
vate party;  and  (8)  contained  in  or  related  to 
examination,  operating,  or  condition  reports 
prepared  by.  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of 
any  agency  responsible  for  the  regulation  or 
supervision  of  financial  Institutions. 
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"(f)  Limitation  of  Exemptions. — Nothing 
in  this  section  authorizes  withholding  of  in- 
formation or  limiting  the  availability  of 
records  to  the  public  except  as  specifically 
suted  in  this  section,  nor  shall  this  section 
be  authority  to  withhold  Information  from 

Congress. 

"Rulemaking 

"(a)  Informal  Consultation  Prior  to 
Notice.— Prior  to  notice  Of  proposed  rule- 
making and  either  with  or  without  public 
announcement,  an  agency  may  afford  op- 
portunity to  interested  persons  to  submit 
suggestions  for  rulemaking  or  with  respect 
to  proposed  rules. 

"(b)  Notice. — Notice  of  rulemaking  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  agency  on  its  own  motion 
or  pursuant  to  petition  atoall  (1)  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  (2)  give  all 
interested  persons  a  reasonable  time  In  which 
to  prepare  and  submit  matter  for  considera- 
tion, and  (3)  state  the  time,  place  and  man- 
ner in  which  any  interested  person  may  sub- 
mit matter  for  consideration,  the  authority 
under  which  the  rule  is  proposed,  and  either 
the  terms  or  substance  of  the  proposed  rule 
or  a  description  of  the  subjects  and  issues  in- 
volved. 

"(c)  Procedures.— After    notice    required 

by  this  section — 

"(1)  The  agency  shall  afford  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
rulemaking  through  the  submission  of  writ- 
ten data,  views,  or  arguments  with  an  op- 
portunity to  present  the  same  orally  unless 
the  agency  determines  that  oral  argument  is 
Inappropriate  or  unwarranted;  and.  after 
consideration  of  all  relevant  matter  pre- 
sented, the  agency  shall  make  its  decision. 

"(2)  Where  rules  are  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  statute  to  be  made  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hear- 
ing, the  requirements  of  section  7  shall  apply 
in  place  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
(1)  except  that  the  presiding  officer  may  be 
any  responsible  officer  of  the  agency. 

"In  proceedings  In  which  the  agency  has 
not  presided  at  the  hearing,  the  officer  who 
presided  shall  make  a  recommended  decision. 
The  parties  may  file  exceptions  to  the  recom- 
mended decision  within  such  time  and  In 
such  form  as  the  agency  shall  provide  by 
rule.  After  prompt  consideration  of  the 
recommended  decision  and  all  exceptions 
thereto,  the  agency  shall  make  Its  decision. 
In  any  proceeding,  the  agency  may  omit  a 
recommended  decision  when  the  agency 
finds  upon  the  record  that  due  and  timely 
execution  of  its  functions  imperatively  and 
unavoidably  so  requires.  When  the  recom- 
mended decision  Is  omitted  or  when  the 
agency  has  presided  at  the  hearings,  the 
agency,  after  prompt  consideration  of  all 
relevant  matter  presented,  shall  make  its 
decision. 

"(3)  The  agency  shall  Incorporate  in  any 
rules  adopted  a  concise  general  statement 
of  the  basis  and  purpose  of  such  rules. 

"(d)  Emergency  Rules. — In  any  situation 
in  which  an  agency  finds  (and  Incorporates 
the  finding  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor  In  the  rule  Issued)  that 
rulemaking  without  the  notice  and  pro- 
cedures provided  by  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  Is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest,  an  agency  may  Issue  an  emergency 
rule  which  shall  be  effective  for  not  more 
than  six  months  from  the  effective  date 
thereof.  The  agency  may  extend  such 
emergency  rule  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  year  only  by  commencement,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  original  effective  period, 
of  a  rulemaking  proceeding  dealing  with  the 
same  subject  matter  as  did  the  emergency 
rule  and  upon  giving  notice  required  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Such  notice 
shall  contain  an  express  statement  of  the 
extension  of  such  emergency  rule  and  the 
period  for  which  it  is  extended.  Nothing 
herein  shall  preclude  use  of  emergency  rule- 


making   procedures    as    provided    by    other 

"(e)  Rulemaking  Dockets. — Each  agency 
shall  maintain  a  rulemaking  docket  showing 
the  current  status  of  all  published  proposals 
for  rulemaking. 

"(f)  Effective  Dates. — The  required  pub- 
lication of  any  rule  shall  be  made  not  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date 
thereof  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
agency  upon  good  cause  found  and  published 
with  the  rule. 

"(g)  Petitions. — Every  agency  shall  ac- 
cord any  Interested  person  the  right  to 
petition  for  the  issuance,  amendment,  ex- 
ception from,  or  repeal  of  a  rule. 

"(h)  Exemptions. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  rulemaking 
required  by  an  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy;  (2)  rulemaking  that  relates 
solely  to  Internal  personnel  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  an  agency;  (3)  advisory  interpreta- 
tions and  rulings  of  particular  applicability; 
(4)  minor  exceptions  from,  revisions  of,  or 
refinements  of  rules  which  do  not  affect  pro- 
tected substantive  rights;  and  (5)  rules  of 
agency  organization. 

"Adjudication 

"Sec  5.  (a)  In  those  cases  of  adjudication 
which  are  required  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
statute  to  be  determined  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing — 

"(1)  Notice. — Persons  entitled  to  notice  of 
an  agency  proceeding  shall  be  timely  in- 
formed of  (A)  the  nature  of  the  proceeding; 
(B)  the  legal  authority  and  Jurisdiction  un- 
der which  the  proceeding  is  to  be  held;  (C) 
the  matters  of  fact  and   law  asserted;    and 

(D)  the  time  and  place  of  each  hearing  and, 

(E)  if  the  issues  or  matters  at  the  hearing 
are  to  be  limited,  the  particular  issues  or 
matters  to  be  considered  at  the  hearing.  In 
fixing  the  times  and  places  for  hearings,  due 
regard  shall  be  had  for  the  convenience  of  the 
parties  or  their  representatives. 

"(2)  Pleadings  and  Other  Papers. — Every 
agency  shall  provide  adequate  rules  govern- 
ing its  pleadings,  including  responsive  plead- 
ings, and  other  papers.  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, such  rules  shall  conform  to  the 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  or  the  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  for  the  United  States 
district  courts. 

"(3)   Prehearing  Conferences. — Every 

agency  shall  by  rule  provide  for  prehearing 
conferences  for  use  in  such  proceedings  as 
the  agency  or  the  presiding  officer  may  desig- 
nate. Prehearing  conferences  shall  provide 
for  a  discussion  and,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, determination  of  the  facts  and  Issues 
Involved  In  the  proceeding.  Such  confer- 
ences shall  be  conducted  by  a  presiding  offi- 
cer who  may  at  any  appropriate  time  require 
(A)  the  production  and  service  of  relevant 
matter  upon  all  parties;  (B)  oral  or  written 
statements  of  the  facts  and  Issues;  and  (C) 
arguments  In  support  thereof.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  a  prehearing  conference,  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  Issue  an  order  setting  forth 
all  action  taken  at  the  conference,  amend- 
ments allowed  to  the  pleadings  and  the  agree- 
ments made  by  the  parties  as  to  any  of  the 
matters  considered.  The  order  shall  limit 
the  issues  for  hearing  to  those  not  disposed 
of  by  admissions  or  agreements  and  shall 
control  the  subsequent  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, unless  modified  thereafter  to  pre- 
vent manifest  injustice. 

"(4)  Regular  Hearing  Procedure. — Where 
modified  procedures  have  not  been  desig- 
nated or  to  the  extent  that  the  controversy 
has  not  been  settled  or  adjusted,  there  shaU 
be  a  hearing  and  decision  upon  notice  and  In 
conformity  with  sections  7  and  8. 

"(5)  Modified  Hearing  Procedure. — Every 
agency  shall  by  rule  provide  for  abridged  pro- 
cedures which  shall  be  on  the  record  and  be 
reasonably  calculated  to  promptly,  adequate- 
ly,  and  fairly  inform   the   agency  and  the 


parties  as  to  the  Issues,  facts  and  argujnents 
involved.  The  agency  may  designate  hear- 
ing examiners  or  agency  personnel  of  appro- 
priate ability  to  conduct  such  abridged  pro- 
ceedings. The  procedures  shall  be  for  use 
by  consent  of  the  parties  in  such  proceedings 
as  the  agency  may  designate.  Without  delay 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  abridged  pro- 
ceeding, the  officer  who  conducted  it  shall 
make  his  decision  based  on  the  record  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  8. 

"(6)  Separation  of  Functions. — (A)  No 
officer  who  presides  at  the  reception  of  evi- 
dence shall  be  responsible  to  or  subject  to  the 
supervision  or  direction  of  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  investigating,  prosecutmg.  or  advocating 
functions  for  any  agency.  No  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent,  other  than  a  member  of  an 
agency,  engaged  in  the  performance  of  in- 
vestigating, prosecuting,  or  advocating  func- 
tions for  any  agency  in  any  case  shall.  In 
that  or  a  factually  related  case,  participate 
or  advise  in  the  decision,  or  In  agency  appeal 
or  review  pursuant  to  section  8s  except  as 
witness  or  counsel  In  public  proceedings. 

"(B)  Save  to  the  extent  required  for  the 
disposition  of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized 
by  law,  no  presiding  officer,  or  member  of  an 
agency  appeal  board,  or  member  of  an  agency, 
shall  consult  with  any  pyerson  or  agency  on 
any  fact  in  issue  unless  upon  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  all  parties  to  participate,  ex- 
cept that  a  member  of  an  agency  appeal  board 
may  consult  with  other  members  of  the  ap- 
peal board,  and  a  member  of  an  agency  may 
consult  with  other  members  of  the  agency. 

"(7)  Emergency  Action. — Upon  a  finding 
that  immediate  action  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health  or  safety, 
or  where  othervrtse  provided  by  law,  an 
agency  may  take  action  without  the  notice 
or  other  procedures  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  action  shall  be  subject  to  immedi- 
ate Judicial  review  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  10,  unless  the  agency 
provides  for  an  immediate  hearing  to  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and 
takes  such  other  action  as  will  effectively 
protect  the  rights  of  the  persons  affected. 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  preclude 
a  person  from  obtaining  injunctive  relief  to 
stay  the  taking  of  emergency  action  by  the 
agency  in  appropriate  cases. 

"(b)  In  all  other  cases  of  adjudication  ex- 
cept those  Involving  Inspections  and  tests, 
the  agency  shall  by  rule  provide  procedures 
which  shall  promptly,  adequately  and  fairly 
inform  the  agency  and  the  parties  of  the 
issues,  facts  and  arguments  Involved.  With- 
out delay  after  conclusion  of  the  proceeding, 
the  officer  who  has  conducted  it  shall  make 
his  decision.  Such  decision  shall  constitute 
final  agency  action,  subject  only  to  such 
app>eal  and  review  as  may  be  provided  by 
agency  rule. 

"(c)  Settlement. — The  agency  shall  afford 
all  parties  an  opportunity,  at  such  time  In 
advance  of  the  hearings  as  the  agency  may 
by  rule  prescribe,  or.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
agency,  at  any  time  thereafter  where  time, 
the  nature  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  public 
interest  permit,  to  submit  and  have  con- 
sidered offers  for  the  settlement  or  adjust- 
ment of  the  questions  presented. 
"Ancillary  matters 
"Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act — 

"(a)  Appearance. — ^Any  person  appearing 
voluntarily  or  Involvmtarlly  before  any  agen- 
cy or  representative  thereof  In  the  coiu-se  of 
an  Investigation  or  In  any  agency  proceed- 
ing shall  be  accorded  the  right  to  be  accom- 
panied, represented,  and  advised  by  counsel 
or.  If  permitted  by  the  agency,  by  other  quaU- 
fled  representative.  Every  party  shall  be  ac- 
corded the  right  to  appear  in  person  or  by 
or  with  counsel  or  other  duly  qualified  rep- 
resentative in  any  agency  proceeding  or  in- 
vestigation.    So  far  as  the  orderly  conduct 
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of  public  business  permits,  any  Interested 
person  may  appear  before  any  agency  or  Its 
responsible  officers  or  employees  for  the  pres- 
entation, adjustment,  or  determination  of 
any  Issue,  request,  or  controversy  In  any  pro- 
ceeding (Interlocutory,  summary,  or  other- 
wise) or  In  connection  with  any  agency 
function. 

"(b)  Practice  by  Attorneys. — (1)  Any 
person  who  Is  a  member  In  good  standing 
of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  any  State, 
possession,  Territory,  Commonwealth,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  represent  others 
before  any  agency;  and  whenever  such  a  per- 
son acting  In  a  representative  capacity  ap- 
pears In  person  or  signs  a  paper  In  practice 
before  an  agency,  his  personal  appearance 
or  signature  or  any  paper  filed  In  the  pro- 
ceeding shall  constitute  a  representation 
that  he  Is  both  properly  qualified  and  au- 
thorized to  represent  the  particular  party 
in  whose  behalf  he  acts. 

"(2)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
either  (A)  to  grant  or  to  deny  to  any  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  lawyer  the  right  to  ap- 
pear for  or  represent  others  before  any 
agency  or  In  any  agency  proceeding;  (B) 
to  authorize  or  to  limit  the  discipline.  In- 
cluding disbarment,  of  persons  who  appear 
in  a  representative  capacity  before  any  agen- 
cy; (C)  to  authorize  any  person  who  is  a 
former  officer  or  employee  of  an  agency  to 
represent  others  before  an  agency  where  such 
representation  is  prohibited  by  statute  or 
regulation  of  an  agency;  or  (D)  to  prevent 
an  agency  from  requiring  a  power  of  attorney 
before  the  agency  transfers  funds  to  the  at- 
torney for  the  party  whom  he  represents. 

"(c)  Service  by  or  Upon  Attorneys. — 
When  any  participant  in  any  matter  be- 
fore an  agency  is  represented  by  an  attorney 
at  law  or  other  qualified  representative,  and 
that  fact  has  been  made  known  in  writing  or 
In  person  by  the  representative  to  the  agency, 
any  notice  or  other  written  communication 
required  or  permitted  to  be  given  to  or  by 
such  participant  shall  be  given  to  or  by  such 
representative  in  addition  to  any  other  serv- 
ice specifically  required  by  statute.  If  a 
participant  is  represented  bv  more  than  one 
attorney  or  other  qualified  representative, 
service  by  or  upon  any  one  of  such  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  sufficient. 

"(d)  Investigations. — No  process,  require- 
ment of  a  report,  inspection,  or  other  investi- 
gative act  or  demand  shall  be  Issued,  made,  or 
enforced  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose 
except  as  authorized  by  law.  Every  person 
who  submits  data  or  evidence  shall  be  en- 
titled to  retain  or.  on  i>ayment  of  lawfully 
prescribed  costs,  procure  a  copy  or  transcript 
thereof. 

"(e)  Sttbpenas. — Unless  otherwise  provided 
by  statute  every  agency  shall  by  rule  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  subpenas  and  shall  issue 
subpenas  upon  request  to  any  party  to  an 
adjudication  and  shall  by  rule  designate  of- 
ficers, including  the  presiding  officer,  who 
are  authorized  to  sign  and  Issue  such  sub- 
penas. When  objection  is  made  to  the  gen- 
eral relevance  or  reasonable  scope  of  such 
subpena.  the  presiding  officer  or  the  agency 
may  quash  or  modify  the  subpena.  Agency 
subpenas  authorized  by  law  shall  be  Issued 
to  any  party  to  a  rulemaking  proceeding  upon 
request  upon  a  showing  of  general  relevance 
and  reasonable  scope  of  the  evidence  sought. 
Upon  contest  in  the  district  court  in  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  appearance  is 
required  or  in  which  the  person  to  whom  the 
subpena  is  directed  is  found,  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  the  court 
shall  upon  request  by  the  agency  or  by  any 
party  sustain  any  such  subpena  or  similar 
process  or  demand  to  which  no  objection  has 
been  made  or  which  has  been  sustained  by 
the  presiding  officer,  or  the  agency,  to  the 
extent  that  it  Is  found  to  be  in  accordance 
with  law.  In  any  proceeding  for  enforce- 
ment, the  court  shall  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  witness   or  the 


production  of  the  evidence  of  data  within  a 
reasonable  time  under  penalty  of  punish- 
ment for  contempt  in  case  of  contumacious 
failure  to  comply. 

"(f)  Denials. — Prompt  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  denial  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
written  application,  petition,  or  other  request 
of  any  Interested  person  made  in  connection 
with  any  agency  proceeding.  Except  in  af- 
firming a  prior  denial,  or  where  the  denial  is 
self-explanatory  or  of  an  application  for 
agency  review  such  notice  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  simple  statement  of  reasons. 

"(g)  Computation  of  Time. — Any  period  of 
time  prescribed  or  allowed  by  this  Act,  by 
any  other  statute  administered  under  this 
Act,  or  by  rule  or  order  of  an  agency,  shall 
not  include  the  day  of  ftjie  act,  event,  or  de- 
fault after  which  the  designated  period  of 
time  begins  to  run.  However,  the  last  day 
of  the  period  so  computed  is  to  be  Included 
unless  it  is  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  holiday  or 
half  holiday,  iii  which  event  the  period  runs 
until  the  end  of  the  next  day  which  is  neither 
a  Saturday,  Sunday,  holiday  nor  half  holi- 
day. 

"(h)  Depositions  and  Discovery. — Deposi- 
tions and  discovery  shall  be  available  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
civil  proceedings  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  except  to  the  ext«nt  an 
agency  deems  such  conformity  impracticable 
and  otherwise  provides  for  depositions  and 
discovery  by  published  rule. 

"(1)  Consolidation. — Upon  reasonable  no- 
tice an  agency  may  consolidate  related  pro- 
ceedings or  order  joint  hearings  on  common 
or  related  issues  in  different  proceedings. 

"(j)  National  Defense  or  Foreign  Pol- 
icy.— Every  agency  proceeding  or  action  ex- 
empted by  this  Act  because  the  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy  is  Involved,  from  the 
procedures  otherwise  required  by  this  Act 
shall  be  governed  by  rules  of  procedure 
which  conform  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable to  the  procedures  provided  in  this 
Act. 

"(k)  Declaratory  Orders.— An  agency 
shall  act  upon  requests  for  declaratory  or- 
ders and  is  authorized  with  like  effect  as  in 
the  case  of  other  orders,  to  issue  a  declaratory 
order  to  terminate  a  contoversy  or  remove 
an  uncertainty.  Any  action  taken  shall  con- 
stitute final  agency  action  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  10. 

"(1)  Summary  Decisions. — An  agency  is 
authorized  to  dispose  of  motions  for  sum- 
mary decisions,  motions  to  dismiss  or  mo- 
tions for  decision  on  the  pleadings. 

"Hearings 

"Sec.  7.  In  hearings  which  section  4  or  5 
requires  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
section — 

"(a)  Presiding  Officers. — There  shall  pre- 
side at  the  taking  of  evidence  (1)  the  agency, 
(2)  one  or  more  members  of  the  body  which 
comprises  the  agency,  or  (3)  one  or  more 
examiners  appointed  as  provided  in  this  Act; 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
supersede  the  conduct  of  specified  classes  of 
proceedings  in  whole  or  part  by  or  before 
boards  or  other  officers  specially  provided  for 
by  or  designated  pursuant  to  statute.  The 
functions  of  all  presiding  officers  and  of  offi- 
cers participating  in  decisions  in  conformity 
with  sections  4(c)(2)  and  8  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  an  Impartial  manner.  Any  such 
officer  may  at  any  time  withdraw  if  he  deems 
himself  disqualified;  and,  upon  the  filing 
In  good  faith  of  a  timely  and  sufficient  affi- 
davit of  personal  bias  or  disqualification  of 
any  such  officer,  the  agency  shall  determine 
the  matter  as  part  of  the  record  and  decision 
in  the  proceeding.  In  any  proceeding  In 
which  a  presiding  officer  is  disqualified  or 
otherwise  becomes  unavailable,  another  pre- 
siding officer  may  be  assigned  to  continue 
with  the  proceeding  unless  substantial  prej- 
udice to  any  party  is  shown  to  result  there- 
from.     In    event    substantial    prejudice    is 


shown,  the  agency  may  determine  the  man. 
ner  in  which  and  the  exfnt  to  which  the 
proceeding  shall  be  reheard. 

"(b)  Hearing  Powers. — Presiding  offlcers 
shall  have,  if  within  the  powers  of  the  agency, 
authority  to  (1)  administer  oaths  and  afflr^ 
matlons;  (2)  sign  and  issue  subpenas;  (3) 
rule  upon  offers  of  proof  and  receive  relevant 
evidence;  (4)  take  or  cause  depositions  to  be 
taken  and  require  compliance  with  other 
discovery  procedures  as  the  ends  of  justice 
require;  (5)  regulate  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing; (b)  direct  the  parties  to  appear  for  pre- 
hearing conferences  and  such  other  confer- 
ences as  may  be  desirable  for  the  settlement 
or  simplification  of  the  issues  by  consent 
of  the  parties;  (7)  dispoEe  of  procedural  re- 
quests or  similar  matters;  (8)  dispose  of  mo- 
tions for  summary  decisions,  motions  for  de- 
cisions on  the  pleadings  or  motions  to  dis- 
miss; (9)  make  decisions  In  conformity  with 
section  4(c)  (2)  or  8;  and  (10)  take  any  other 
action.  Including  action  to  maintain  order, 
authorized  by  agency  rule  consistent  with 
this  Act. 

"(c)  E>?idence. — Except  as  statutes  other- 
wise provide,  the  proponent  of  a  rule  or  order 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proof.  Any  oral  or 
documentary  evidence  may  be  received,  but 
every  agency  shall  provide  for  the  exclusion 
of  Irrelevant,  immaterial,  or  unduly  cumula- 
tive or  repetitious  evidence.  No  sanction 
shall  be  Imposed  or  rule  or  order  be  issued 
except  upon  consideration  of  the  whole  rec- 
ord or  such  portions  thereof  as  may  be  cited 
by  any  party  and  as  supported  by  and  In 
accordance  with  the  reliable,  probative,  and 
substantial  evidence.  Every  party  shall  have 
the  right  to  present  his  case  or  defense  by 
oral  or  documentary  evidence,  to  submit  re- 
buttal evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross- 
examination  as  may  be  required  for  a  full 
and  true  disclosure  of  the  facts.  Any  presid- 
ing officer  may,  where  the  interest  of  any 
party  will  not  be  prejudiced  thereby,  require 
the  submission  of  all  or  part  of  the  evidence 
in  written  form. 

"(d)  Record. — The  transcript  of  testimony 
and  exhibits,  together  with  all  papers  and 
requests  filed  in  the  proceedings,  shall  con- 
stitute the  exclusive  record  for  decision  In 
accordance  with  sections  4(c)  (2)  and  8  and, 
upon  payment  of  lawfully  prescribed  costs, 
shall  be  made  available  ta  the  parties.  Offi- 
cial notice  may  be  taken  of  all  facts  of  which 
Judicial  notice  could  be  taken  and  of  other 
facts  within  the  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
agency.  Where  any  decision  rests  on  oflaclal 
notice  of  a  material  fact  not  appearing  In 
the  evidence  In  the  record  any  party  shall 
on  timely  request  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  contrary. 

"(e)  Interlocutory  Appeals. — A  presiding 
officer  may  certify  to  the  agency,  or  allow  the 
parties  an  interlocutory  appeal  on,  any  ma- 
terial question  arising  in  the  course  of  a 
proceeding,  where  he  finds  that  to  do  so 
would  prevent  substantial  prejudice  to  any 
party  or  would  expedite  the  proceeding.  No 
interlocutory  appeal  shall  otherwise  be  al- 
lowed, except  by  order  of  the  agency  upon  a 
showing  of  substantial  prejudice  and  after 
a  denial  of  such  appeal  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. The  presiding  officer  or  the  agency  may 
stay  the  proceeding  dvirlng  the  pendency  of 
the  interlocutory  appeal  to  protect  the  sub- 
stantial rights  of  any  party.  The  agency,  or 
one  or  more  of  its  members  as  it  may  desig- 
nate, shall  determine  the  question  forthwith, 
and  further  proceedings  shall  be  governed 
accordingly. 

"Decisions 

"Sec.  8.  In  all  adjudications  subject  to 
section  5(a)  — 

"(a)  General. — The  same  officers  who  pre- 
side at  the  reception  of  evidence  shall  make 
the  decision  except  where  such  officers  be- 
come unavailable  to  the  agency.  In  the 
absence  of  either  an  appeal  to  the  agency 
or  review  by  the  agency  within  time  pro- 
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vided  by  statute  or  by  rulfe,  such  decision 
Ihall  without  fvu-ther  proceedings  then  be- 
come the  decision  of  the  agency.  In  pro- 
reedlngs  in  which  the  agency  presides  at  the 
taking  of  evidence,  its  decision  shall  be  the 
final  agency  action  in  the  proceeding. 

"(b)  Submittals  and  Decisions. — Prior  to 
each  decision  of  presiding  officers  the  parties 
shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  officers 
participating  in  such  decisions  (1)  proposed 
findings  and  conclusions  and  (2)  supporting 
reasons  for  such  proposed  findings  and  con- 
clusions with  the  opportunity,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  offioer,  for  oral  argu- 
ment thereon.  The  record  shall  show  the 
ruling  upon  each  such  finding  or  conclusion 
nresented.  All  decisions  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  record,  shall  be  servfed  by  the  agency 
on  the  parties,  and  shall  include  (A)  the 
opinion,  and  (B)  the  appropriate  order,  sanc- 
tion, relief,  or  denial  thereof. 

"(c)    Appeal  and  Review. —  (1)    Any  party 
may  appeal   the   decision   of   the   presiding 
officer  by  serving  upon  the  agency  and  the 
other  parties,  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
agency  rule  after  being  served  with  the  de- 
cision, written  exceptions  and   the  reasons 
in  support  thereof  which  shall  state  specif- 
ically and   concisely  the  manner   in   which 
(A)  prejudicial  error  was  committed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  proceeding;   (B)   the  findings 
or  conclusions  of  material  fact  were  clearly 
erroneous:    (C)   the  conclusions  of  law  were 
erroneous;   (D)   the  decision  was  contrary  to 
law  or  to   the   duly   promulgated  rules  or 
decisions  of  the  agency;  Or  (E)   there  was  a 
novel  question  brought  into  issue.    The  rec- 
ord for  appeal  shall  Include  all  matters  con- 
stituting the  record  upon  which  the  decision 
of  the  presiding  officer  was  based.    Any  por- 
tion of  the  record  relied  upon  shall  be  iden- 
tified by  detailed   page  references.     Except 
for  good  cause  shown,  no  exceptions  by  any 
party  shall  rely  on  any  question  of  fact  or 
law  upon  which  the  presiding  officer  had  not 
been  afforded  an  opportijlhity  to  pass.     The 
appeal   shall   be   limited    to    the    questions 
raised  by  the  exceptions. 

"(2)  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agency  appeal  board  Is  clearly 
unwarranted  by  the  number  of  proceedings 
in  which  exceptions  are  filed  or  that  agency 
appellate  procedures  have  been  otherwise 
provided  by  Congress,  each  agency  shall  es- 
tablish by  rule  one  or  more  agency  appeal 
boards  composed  of  agency  members,  hear- 
ing examiners  (other  than  the  presiding 
officer),  or  both.  Proceedings  before  the 
appeal  board  shall  be  as  provided  by  agency 
rule  and  shall  Include  oral  argument  if  re- 
quested by  a  party.  If  an  appeal  board  has 
been  established,  exceptions  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  determined  by  the  appeal  board 
unless  a  private  party  shall  promptly  file  an 
application  for  a  determination  of  the  ex- 
ceptions by  the  agency,  if  the  agency  denies 
the  application.  It  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
considered  and  denied  each  exception  and 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  presiding  officer. 
If  the  agency  grants  the  application,  it  shall 
determine  the  exceptions  after  considering 
the  reasons  therefor. 

"If  no  appeal  board  has  been  established, 
the  exceptions  shall  be  considered  and  de- 
termined by  the  agency  after  considering  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"(3)  Except  where  the  agency  simply  af- 
firms the  decision  of  the  presiding  officer  by 
denying  the  application  for  a  determination 
of  the  exceptions,  there  shall  be  a  ruling 
upon  each  material  exception;  the  record 
shall  show  the  ruling  and  the  reason  there- 
for; and  the  decision  of  the  presiding  officer 
shall  be  affirmed,  set  aside,  or  modified  to  con- 
form with  such  rulings  or  remanded  with 
instructions. 

"(4)  After  entry  of  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  or  after  the  action  of  the  appeal 
board,  the  agency  in  its  discretion  may,  with- 
in the  time  prescribed  bjy  agency  rule,  order 


the  case  before  it  for  review  but  only  upon 
the  ground  that  the  decision  or  action  may 
be  contrary  to  law  or  agency  policy,  that  the 
agency   wishes   to   reconsider   its   policy,   en: 
that  a   novel   question   of  policy  has  been 
presented.     The  agency  shall  state  In  such 
order  the  specific  agency  policy  or  novel  ques- 
tion of  policy  involved.    On  such  review  the 
agency  shall  have  all  the  power  it  would  have 
if  it  were  initially  deciding  the  proceeding, 
provided  that  If  the  agency  raises  any  issue 
of  fact  it  deems  material,  the  agency  shall 
remand  the  case  with  instructions  for  fiur- 
ther  proceedings  before  the  presiding  officer. 
"(5)  The  action  on  review  or  on  appeal  If 
no  review  is  taken  shall  be  on  the  record  and 
be  the  final  action  of  the  agency  except  when 
the  decision  is  remanded  or  set  for  recon- 
sideration or  rehearing. 


"Sanctions  and  powers 
"Sec.  9.  In  the  exercise  of  any  power  or 
authority — 

"(a)  In  General. — Every  agency  shall  have 
a  duty,  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  interested  parties  or  ad- 
versely affected  persons  and  with  reasonable 
dispatch,  to  set  and  complete  any  investiga- 
tion or  proceedings  required  to  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  proceedings  re- 
quired by  law  and  to  make  its  decision.  No 
sanction  shall  be  imposed,  investigation  com- 
menced, or  substantive  rule  or  order  be  is- 
sued except  within  jurisdiction  delegated  to 
the  agency  and  as  authorized  by  law. 

"(b)  Publicity. — Publicity,  which  a  review- 
ing court  finds  was  issued  by  the  agency  or 
any  officer,  employee  or  member  thereof,  to 
discredit  or  disparage  a  person  under  In- 
vestigation or  a  party  to  an  agency  proceed- 
ing, may  be  held  to  be  a  prejudicial  pre- 
judging of  the  issues  in  controversy,  and  the 
court  may  set  aside  any  action  taken  by  the 
agency  against  such  person  or  party  or  enter 
such  other  order  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  Licenses. — Except  in  cases  of  willful- 
ness or  those  in  which  the  public  health,  in- 
terest, or  safety  requires  otherwise,  no  with- 
drawal, suspension,  revocation,  or  annul- 
ment of  any  license  shall  be  lawful  unless, 
prior  to  the  Institution  of  agency  proceed- 
ings therefor,  facts  or  conduct  which  may 
warrant  such  action  shall  have  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  licensee  by  the  agency 
in  writing  and  the  licensee  shall  have  been 
accorded  opportunity  to  demonstrate  or 
achieve  compliance  with  all  lawful  require- 
ments. In  any  case  in  which  the  licensee 
has,  in  accordance  with  agency  rules,  made 
timely  and  sufficient  application  for  a  renewal 
or  a  new  license,  no  license  with  reference  to 
any  activity  of  a  continuing  nature  shall  ex- 
pire until  such  application  shall  have  been 
finally  determined  by  the  agency. 

"Judicial  review 

"Sec.  10.  Except  so  far  as  (1)  statutes  pre- 
clude judicial  review  or  (2)  Judicial  review 
at  agency  discretion  is  precluded  by  law. 

"(a)  Right  of  Review. — Any  person  ad- 
versely affected  in  fact  by  any  reviewable 
agency  action  shall  have  standing  and  be 
entitled  to  Judicial  review  thereof. 

"  (b)  Jurisdiction,  Venue  and  Form  of  Ac- 
tion.— The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  (1)  Jurisdiction  to  review 
agency  action  reviewable  vmder  this  Act,  ex- 
cept where  a  statute  provides  for  Judicial 
review  in  a  specific  court;  and  (2)  jiu-lsdlc- 
tion  to  protect  the  other  substantial  rights 
of  any  person  in  an  agency  proceeding. 
Agency  action  shall  also  be  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review  in  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ings for  Judicial  enforcement  of  agency 
action  except  to  the  extent  that  prior,  ade- 
quate, and  exclusive  opportunity  for  such 
review  is  provided  by  law.  The  form  of  the 
proceeding  for  Judicial  review  shall  be  any 
special  statutory  review  proceeding  or,  in 
the  absence  or  inadequacy  thereof,  any  ap- 
plicable form  of  legal  action  (Including  ac- 
tions for  declaratory  Judgments,  proceedings 


In  the  nature  of  mandamus,  writs  of  pro- 
hibitory or  mandatory  injunction  or  habeas 
corpus).  The  proceeding  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  agency  action  shall  be  commenced 
by  the  filing  of  a  complaint  in  the  district 
court  In  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
complainant  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  in  which  the  acts  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  agency  action  took  place,  or 
in  which  any  real  property  involved  In  the 
action  Is  situated,  except  where  a  special 
Judicial  review  procedure  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  statute.  The  action  for  judicial  re- 
view may  be  brought  against  the  agency  by 
its  official  title. 

"(c)  Reviewable  Actions. — Every  agency 
action  made  reviewable  by  statute  and  every 
final  agency  action  for  which  there  Is  no 
other  adequate  remedy  in  any  covut  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review.  Any  pre- 
liminary, procedural,  or  intermediate  agency 
action  or  ruling  not  directly  reviewable  shall 
be  subject  to  review  upon  the  review  of  the 
final  agency  action.  Except  as  otherwise 
expressly  required  by  statute,  agency  action 
otherwise  final  shall  be  final  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  presented  or  determined  any  ap- 
plication for  a  declaratory  order,  for  any 
form  of  reconsideration,  or  (imless  the 
agency  otherwise  requires  by  rule  and  pro- 
vides that  the  action  meanwhile  shall  be 
inoperative)  for  an  appeal  to  superior  agency 
authority. 

"(d)  Interim  Relief. — Pending  Judicial 
review  any  agency  is  authorized,  where  It 
finds  that  Justice  so  requires,  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  any  action  taken  by 
it.  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Irreparable  injury,  every  reviewing 
•  court  (including  every  court  to  which  a 
case  may  be  taken  on  appeal  from  or  upon 
application  for  certiorari  or  other  writ  to  a 
reviewing  court)  Is  authorized  to  Issue  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  process  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  any  agency  action 
or  to  preserve  status  or  rights  pending  con- 
clusion of  any  review  proceedings. 

"(e)  Scope  of  Review. — So  far  as  neces- 
sary to  decision,  and  where  presented,  the 
reviewing  court  shall  decide  all  relevant 
questions  of  law,  interpret  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions,  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  any 
agency  action.  It  shall  (A)  compel  agency 
action  unlawfully  withheld  or  unreasonably 
delayed;  and  (B)  hold  unlawful  and  set 
aside  agency  action,  findings,  and  conclu- 
sions found  to  be  (1)  arbitrary,  capricious, 
an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  In 
accordance  with  law;  (2)  contrary  to  con- 
stitutional right,  power,  privilege,  or  Im- 
munity; (3)  in  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdic- 
tion, authority,  or  limitations,  or  short  of 
statutory  right;  (4)  without  observance  of 
procedure  required  by  law;  (5)  unsupported 
by  substantial  evidence  in  any  case  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  sections  7  and  8  or 
otherwise  reviewed  on  the  record  of  an 
agency  hearing  provided  by  statute;  or  (6) 
unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the  extent  that 
the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de  novo  by  the 
reviewing  court.  In  making  the  foregoing 
determinations  the  court  shall  review  the 
whole  record  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may 
be  cited  by  any  party,  and  due  account  shall 
be  taken  of  the  rule  of  prejudicial  error. 
"Examiners 


"Sec.  11.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
other  laws  to  the  extent  not  inconslstant 
with  this  Act,  there  shall  be  appointed  by 
and  for  each  agency  as  many  qualified  and 
competent  examiners  as  may  be  necessary 
for  proceedings  pursuant  to  sections  7  and 
8,  who  shall  be  assigned  to  cases  in  rotation 
so  far  as  practicable  and  shall  perform  no 
duties  Inconslstant  with  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  examiners.  Examiners 
shall  be  removable  by  the  agency  in  which 
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they  are  employed  only  for  good  cause  estab- 
lished and  determined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  (hereinafter  called  Commis- 
sion) after  opportunity  for  hearing  and  upon 
the  record  thereof.  Examiners  shall  receive 
compensation  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
Independently  of  agency  recommendations 
or  ratings  and  in  accordance  with  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  said  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  provisions  of  section  9 
of  said  Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable. Agencies  occasionally  or  temporarily 
insufficiently  staffed  may  utilize  examiners 
selected  by  the  Commission  from  and  with 
the  consent  of  other  agencies.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  make  Investigations,  require 
reports  by  agencies.  Issue  reports,  Including 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress,  promul- 
gate rules,  appoint  such  advisory  commit- 
tees as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  recommend 
legislation,  subpena  witnesses  or  records, 
and  pay  witness  fees  as  established  for  the 
United  States  courts. 

"Construction  and  effect 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  General. — Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  held  to  diminish  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  any  person  or  to  limit  or 
repeal  additional  requirements  Imposed  by 
statute  or  otherwise  recognized  by  law.  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  required  by  law,  all  re- 
quirements or  privileges  relating  to  evi- 
dence or  procedure  shall  apply  equally  to 
agencies  and  persons.  If  any  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  Is  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  other 
applications  of  such  provision  shall  not  be 
affected.  Every  agency  is  granted  all  au- 
thority necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  through  the  issuance 
of  rules  or  otherwise.  No  legislation  shall 
be  held  to  supersede  or  modify  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
legislation  shall  do  so  expressly. 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall  take 
effect  six  months  following  the  date  of  its 
enactment.  No  change  in  procedure  shall 
be  mandatory  with  respect  to  any  proceeding 
initiated  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
change." 

The  statement  by  Senator  Long  of 
Missouri  is  as  follows: 
Improvements  in  Administr.*tive  PROCEDtniE 
(Statement  by  Senator  Long  of  Missouri) 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  a  friend 
and  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  in  In- 
troducing this  bill  to  make  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

In  the  2  years  during  which  I  have  been 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for 
dealing  with  the  constantly  Increasing  case 
load  of  the  agencies  which  is  making  it  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible, 
for  them  to  keep  up  with  their  work.  The 
result  has  been  backlogs  of  discouraging  size, 
long  drawn-out.  expensive  proceedings,  and 
a  lack  of  decision  on  major  policies  to  guide 
the  agency  staffs.  The  effect  of  all  of  this 
is  not  just  on  the  agency  and  the  partici- 
pants In  cases  before  the  agency;  It  Is  borne 
by  all  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Delay 
in  authorizing  new  services  and  new  prod- 
ucts results  in  loss  to  the  country.  Delay  In 
the  decision  of  rate  refund  cases,  unem- 
plojinent  benefits,  and  similar  matters  is  a 
loss  to  the  pocketbook  of  these  affected  and 
frequently  a  grave  hardship  on  them. 

Procedures  which  worked  in  1946  when 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  was  first 
passed,  and  when  the  nvmiber  of  cases  was 
smaller  than  it  is  now,  are  In  many  Instances 
no  longer  adequate  to  deal  with  the  increased 


case  load  of  the  agencies.  The  problem  has 
been  of  sufficient  Importance  to  cause  the 
appointment  of  commissions  and  confer- 
ences by  three  Presidents.  They  have  studied 
the  problems  and  have  made  recommenda- 
tions. In  addition,  studies  have  been  made 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  by 
other  organizations  of  scholars  and  lawyers 
familiar  with  administrative  proceedings, 
as  well  as  by  many  individuals.  The  agen- 
cies themselves  have  made  many  sugges- 
tions. ^All  of  these  proposals  have  been  care- 
fully studied  by  the  subcommittee. 

Two  years  ago  I  joined  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  In  introducing 
legislation  which  contained  a  number  of 
these  suggestions  with  the  thought  that  they 
could  be  studied  and  commented  upon  by  all 
Interested  parties  and  the  subcommittee  has 
received  such  comment  from  the  agencies 
and  from  those  who  practice  before  them. 
In  addition  at  my  request,  a  group  of  scholars 
and  experts  in  the  field  of  administrative 
procedure  was  created  as  a  board  of  con- 
sultants to  contribute  their  knowledge  to 
this  project. 

The  bill  which  Is  now  being  introduced  Is 
the  result  of  all  this  study.  A  major  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  Is  the  attempt  to  provide 
those  who  head  the  various  agencies  with 
the  necessary  time  to  devote  to  policymak- 
ing. The  workload  of  agencies  will  continue 
to  become  an  Increasing  backlog  unless  suf- 
ficient attention  is  given  to  policymaking. 
Only  if  they  have  policies  to  guide  them  can 
the  staffs  of  the  agencies  dispose  of  the 
cases  which  must  be  decided.  The  alterna- 
tive is  for  those  who  make  agency  policies 
to  also  decide  every  case,  and  that  has  proved 
to  be  a  physical  impossibility  unless  they 
are  to  merely  rubberstamp  the  decision^  of 
their  subordinates.  Just  a  look  at  the  dock- 
ets of  some  of  the  regulatory  agencies  Indi- 
cates all  too  clearly  how  little  attention  can 
be  paid  to  particular  cases  when  there  are 
thousands  of  them  on  the  docket  to  be 
decided. 

Then,  too,  improvements  must  also'  be 
made  in  the  manner  in  which  individual 
cases  are  handled.  The  basic  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  a  multitude  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies  was  the  general  belief 
that  the  matters  coming  within  their  juris- 
diction could  be  dealt  with  more  expeditious- 
ly by  administrative  rather  than  by  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  procedures.  However,  de- 
velopments of  the  last  few  years  and  the 
complaints  of  the  public  have  cast  some 
doubt  on  this  basic  premise.  Administra- 
tive procedures  have  become  tremendously 
complicated,  often  very  lengthy,  and  usually 
terribly  expensive.  Indeed,  It  has  been  said 
that  the  courts  have  made  more  progress 
In  modernizing  and  streamlining  their  pro- 
cedures than  agencies  have  made.  There  are 
even  suggestions  made  today  that  the  ad- 
ministrative process  be  abandoned  because 
it  Is  so  much  slower  than  the  judicial  proc- 
ess. 

Take  prehearing  conferences,  for  example. 
Few  agencies  use  them  at  the  present  time 
and  yet  the  courts  have  found  them  to  be  a 
most  effective  way  of  reducing  the  time 
needed  for  the  hearing  which  follows.  It  Is 
possible  that  such  conferences,  which  are 
held  under  the  supervision  of  the  officer  who 
will  preside  at  the  hearing,  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  number  of  contested  issues  and 
to  obtain  agreement  on  facts  which  are  not 
subject  to  dispute.  Agreements  can  also  be 
worked  out  with  respect  to  the  testimony  of 
expert  witnesses. 

Then  there  is  discovery.  Most  lawyers  to- 
day find  it  an  Invaluable  tool  In  preparing 
for  a  hearing  because  It  means  that  the  facts 
can  be  developed  in  advance  of  the  hearing 
and  the  time  the  hearing  takes  can  be  greatly 
reduced.  Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  a 
knowledge  of  all  of  the  facts  Increases  chance 
of  settlement,  discovery  has  still  greater 
utility. 


The  bill  also  provides  a  means  for  speeding 
up  the  hearing  Itself.  It  provides  for  the  use 
of  abridged  procedures  and  for  Interlocutory 
appeals  to  decide  key  Issues  where  necessary. 
But  speed  Is  not  the  only  consideration.  The 
bill  also  provides  a  basic  standard  of  fair- 
ness for  cases  of  adjudication  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  formal  hearing  procedures  and 
It  requires  that  the  decision  In  such  cases 
must  be  made  without  delay  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  proceeding.  These  constitute 
lmpK>rtant  steps  forward  In  the  Interest  of 
the  public. 

In  one  sense  an  administrative  proceeding 
Is  like  an  Iceberg.  The  time  consumed  In 
the  prehearing  and  hearing  stage  is  fre- 
quently far  less  than  the  time  consumed  be- 
fore the  agency  decision  is  finally  Issued. 
This  is  due  In  some  measure  to  the  require- 
ment in  the  existing  statute  that  all  deci- 
sions be  finally  made  or  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  agency.  At  the  present  time  the 
agencies  get  around  this  requirement  by  uti- 
lizing faceless  opinion-writing  staffs  to  do 
the  work.  But  this  Is  not  as  satisfactory  as 
bringing  the  whole  process  into  the  open. 
Therefore,  the  bill  provides  that  the  officer 
who  hears  the  evidence  shall  make  the  actual 
decision  which  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  or 
review  by  the  agency.  The  bill  also  creates 
an  agency  appeal  board  to  hear  appeals  from 
that  decision.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
type  of  procedure  will  greatly  speed  up  the 
final  decisions  in  cases  before  the  administra- 
tive agencies. 

In  addition,  this  bill  Incorporates  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1160  which  I  Introduced  a  short 
time  ago  on  behalf  of  myself  and  a  number 
of  other  Senators.  This  legislation  Is  com- 
monly known  as  the  freedom  of  Information 
bill  and  it  will  greatly  enhance  the  public's 
right  to  know  what  is  being  done  by  Its 
Crovernment. 

The  bill  also  Includes  the  provisions  of 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year 
to  permit  lawyers  who  are  In  good  standing 
before  the  highest  court  of  their  State  to 
practice  before  administrative  agencies  with- 
out further  qualifications.  The  restrictive 
practices  of  some  agencies  In  this  regard  have 
been  thought  to  reduce  the  representation  to 
which  the  public  is  entitled  and  to  Increase 
the  cost  and  complexity  of  administrative 
proceedings  before  those  agencies. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  catalog  all  of  the 
other  changes  which  the  bill  makes.  It  is 
my  hope,  however,  that  the  bill  will  receive 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  concerned 
with  administrative  reform  and  I  can  assure 
everyone  that  their  conunents  and  sugges- 
tions will  be  given  the  closest  attention. 
The  preparation  of  this  bill  has  not  been  an 
easy  task.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
DiRKSEN  for  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter 
for  so  many  years  and  to  the  members  of  the 
board  of  consultants  who  have  been  so  help- 
ful to  the  subcommittee.  I  also  want  to 
compliment  Bud  Fensterwald,  Neal  Kennedy, 
and  the  entire  staff  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  job  they  have  done  on  this  bill.  They 
have  worked  long  hours  on  a  bipartisan,  or 
rather  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  on  the  consid- 
eration and  drafting  of  these  provisions. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  THE  PICK-SLOAN 
MISSOURI  BASIN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUNDT. .  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  designate  the  comprehen- 
sive program  of  flood  control  and  devel- 
opment for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  as 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 
Joining  me  in  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
are  Senators  Allott,  Carlson,  Curtis, 
DoMiNicK,  Hrtjska,  Long  of  Mlssourl, 
Miller,  Simpson,  Symington,  and  Young 
of  North  Dakota. 


Mr  President,  just  20  years  ago  this 
vear  in  1944.  the  Congress  passed  what  is 
blown  as  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
This  act  resulted  from  studies  which  had 
been  made  of  flooding  activities  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  led  up  to  the  enaction 
of  the  needed  law  to  carry  out  the  mas- 
sive development   program    which   has 
taken  place  in  the  Missouri  River  Valley. 
During  the  summer  of  1943,  based  pri- 
marily upon  the  disastrous  consequence 
of  the  now  famous  1943  Missouri  River 
flood,  there  was  a  tremendous  upsurge  of 
interest  among  Missouri  Basin  citizens  to 
develop  some  method  of  preventing  for 
all  time,  a  recurrence  of  floods  on  the 
Missouri  River.    Under  the  leadership  of 
the  then  Missouri  River  division  engi- 
neer, Col.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers    had    developed    a    program 
which  consisted  of  a  series  of  reservoirs 
on  the  upper  Missouri  River  coupled  with 
bank   stabilization   and    other   channel 
control  features  on  the  river  from  a  point 
below  Yankton.  S.  Dak.,  to  the  mouth. 

This  plan  became  known  as  the  Pick 
plan,  and  during  the  summer  of  1943. 
Colonel  Pick  and  a  number  of  leading 
Missouri  Basin  citizens  made  extensive 
trips  throughout  the  valley  to  explain  the 
program  in  detail  to  the  citizens.  These 
meetings  were  in  the  nature  of  public 
hearings  and  I  particpiated  in  a  number 
of  them. 

On  February  28,  1944,  the  Secretary  of 
War  finally  transmitted  to  Congress  a  re- 
port of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  relative  to 
controlling  floods  on  the  Missouri,  River. 
The  report  states:  I 

In  addition  to  providing 'flood  control  bene- 
fits on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
the  comprehensive  plan  would  also  provide 
for  the  efficient  utilization  of  the  waters  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  for  all  purposes,  in- 
cluding irrigation,  navigation,  power,  domes- 
tic and  sanitary  purposes,  wildlife  and  recre- 
ation. I 

Simultaneously  with 'the  development 
of  the  Pick  plan,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion under  W.  Glen  Sloan,  then  Assist- 
ant Regional  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  was  developing  a  water  re- 
sources program  for  the  Missouri  Basin, 
based  primarily  upon  the  requirements  of 
reclamation  and  power  development. 
That  program  was  submitted  to  Congress 
in  April  1944  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Because  of  differences  between  the  Pick 
plan  and  the  Sloan  plan  and  because  nei- 
ther satisfied  both  upstream  and  down- 
stream interests,  legislation  to  authorize 
the  projects  in  the  reports  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation made  very  slow  progress  in  the 
78th  Congress.  It  became  increasingly 
obvious  that  the  two  plans  would  have 
to  be  coordinated  if  there  was  to  be  any 
hope  of  congressional  approval. 

During  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  H.R.  3961  in  May  1944, 
Reclamation  Commissioner  Bayshore  in- 
troduced W.  Glen  Sloan  to  explain  the 
engineering  details  of  the  Sloan  plan.  As 
hearings  proceeded  on  that  bill  and  on 
H.R.  4485,  which  was  to  become  the  1944 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
Act,  the  reclamation  program  began  more 
and  more  to  be  called  the  Sloan  plan.   It 


was  thus  referred  to  on  several  different 
occasions  during  those  hearings. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  program  for  dams  on 
the  Missouri  River  was  also  discussed  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Just  as  had  happened  with  the 
Sloan  plan  when  the  Bureau  program 
was  under  discussion,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers plan  began  to  be  called  the  Pick 
plan. 

For  example,  in  the  hearings,  Gov.  M. 
Q.  Sharpe,  of  South  Dakota,  referred 
to  the  corps  portion  of  the  program  as 
the  Pick  plan.  Later  in  the  hearings  in 
describing  tours  made  by  then  Colonel 
Pick  and  W.  Glen  Sloan  throughout  the 
basin,  Mr.  Harry  Trustin,  now  president 
of  the  city  council  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  re- 
peatedly referred  to  the  Pick  plan  and 
the  Sloan  plan. 

In  these  hearings,  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Robertson,  referred  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  plan  as  the  Pick  plan  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  plan  as  the 
Sloan  plan.  In  one  place,  Senator  Rob- 
ertson asked  Mr.  Sloan  if  he  was  "the 
author  of  the  Sloan  plan." 

Still  later  in  the  hearings,  Col.  Miles 
Reber,  Deputy  Chief,  Legislative  and  Li- 
aison Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  War  Department,  said: 

There  is  an  overaU  plan  for  the  Missouri 
River  today,  the  Pick  plan  and  the  Sloan 
plan. 


On  October  23,  1944,  representatives  of 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  agreed  on  the  combined  pro- 
gram. The  agencies  agreed  as  to  who 
should  construct  various  projects  in- 
volved in  the  two  plans  and  upon  their 
coordinated  functions. 

The  legislation  implementing  the  basic 
agreement  between  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
contained  in  H.R.  4485,  which  became 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  or  Public 
Law  534,  78th  Congress,  2d  session,  and 
H.R.  3961,  which  did  not  become  law  in 
1944  but  which  ultimately  became  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1945;  Public 
Law  14,  79th  Congress,  1st  session. 

By  now,  the  combined  program  was 
being  called  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  program  by  citizens  throughout 
the  Missouri  Basin.  A  reference  to  news- 
paper clippings  of  that  day  shows  that 
the  press  used  this  term  as  the  generic 
phraseology  with  which  to  describe  the 
program. 

Since  that  day,  the  phrase  "Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program"  has  become  the 
most  commonly  used  expression  with 
which  to  designate  the  comprehensive 
Missouri  Basin  development  program. 

A  perusal  of  hearing  records  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  durhig  the  intervening  years 
discloses  that  more  and  more  witnesses 
began  to  use  this  form  as  the  term  to 
designate  the  comprehensive  basin  de- 
velopment program.  Similarly,  news- 
paper stories  from  that  date  to  this  in- 
dicate that  in  the  public  mind,  the  com- 
prehensive Missouri  Basin  program  is 
usually  known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  program. 

Col.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  who  at  the  time 
was  Missouri  River  division  engineer, 


went  on  to  become  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. It  was  during  his  tenure  in  that 
office  that  much  of  the  initial  construc- 
tion was  done.  General  Pick  is  now  de- 
ceased. 

W.  Glen  Sloan,  then  assistant  re- 
gional director  of  region  6  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  continued  to  serve  the 
Bureau  well  in  many  capacities  until 
his  retirement  several  years  ago.  During 
his  active  tenure  in  office  much  of  the 
construction  work  of  the  Bureau's  phase 
of  the  comprehensive  program  was  be- 
gun. The  high  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Sloan  is  held  by  citizens  of  the  basin  is 
at  least  partially  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  streets  have  been  named  for  him, 
he  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  number  of 
academic  degrees,  and  his  name  will  go 
down  in  history  as  coauthor  of  the  most 
comprehensive  water  resources  develop- 
ment program  ever  undertaken  in  this 
Nation. 

Similarly,  testimony  by  various  officers 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Corps' 
plan  for  water  resource  development  in 
the  Missouri  Basin.  General  Pick's  im- 
portance in  the  acceptance  of  the  basin 
program  by  the  citizens  of  the  valley  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  he  who,  in  the  company  of  leading 
Missouri  Basin  citizens  and  Glen  Sloan, 
toured  the  valley  and  conducted  public 
hearings  to  develop  and  crystallize  the 
thinking  of  basin  citizens  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  flood  control  and  multipur- 
pose use  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
Basin.  These  travels  took  place  during 
the  summer  of  1943,  a  full  year  prior  to 
the  discussion  which  led  ultimately  to 
the  approval  by  Congress  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944. 

It  is  very  fitting  and  proper,  therefore, 
that  Congress  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  these  two  gentlemen  by  making 
official  the  words  "Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  program"  as  the  proper  nomencla- 
ture   for    the    comprehensive    Missouri 
Basin  development  program.   Basin  lead- 
ers who  were  involved  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  program  by  Congress  during  the 
days  of  its  development  and  congres- 
sional discussion  will  well  remember  the 
contributions  of  these  two  gentlemen  and 
would    agree    that    their    contributions 
should  be   memoralized   in   perpetuity. 
Now,  a  new  generation  of  basin  leaders 
is  being  developed.    It  is  well  to  remind 
these  younger  men  of  the  immense  con- 
tributions which  Lewis  A.  Pick  and  W. 
Glen  Sloan  have  made  to  the  economy 
and  to  the  Missouri  Basin  development 
program,  the  fruits  of  which  we  are  all 
now  beginning  to  reap.    I  hope  our  bill 
to  officially  designate  this  vast  develop- 
ment as  "the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program,"  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1338)  to  designate  the 
comprehensive  Missouri  River  Basin  de- 
velopment progrsun  as  the  Pick -Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MxTNDT  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  designed  to  correct  an  in- 
equity in  our  tax  law  that  concerns  cou- 
ples who  raise  children  who  are  not  their 
own  and  would  like  to  encourage  them  to 
extend  their  education  beyond  the  sec- 
ondary level. 

Under  existing  law  a  taxpayer  is 
granted  an  exemption,  first,  for  each  de- 
pendent whose  gross  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed $600;  second,  for  each  dependent 
child  under  19  years  of  age  whether  or 
not  he  has  an  income  in  excess  of  $600; 
and  thu'd,  for  each  dependent  child  re- 
gardless of  age  or  whether  he  earns  more 
than  $600,  provided  he  is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent. For  these  pui'poses  a  child  is  de- 
fined as  a  son,  stepson,  daughter,  or  step- 
daughter of  the  taxpayer.  An  adopted 
child  is  also  included  within  the  defini- 
tion. 

Unfortunately  persons  such  as  rela- 
tives who  have  dependents  who  are  earn- 
ing more  than  $600  while  attending  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  are  not 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
even  though  these  persons  assume  re- 
sponsibilities equal  to  those  which  would 
normally  have  been  assumed  by  the  par- 
ents of  the  students  involved.  In  fact 
since  they  are  not  the  natural  parents 
and  yet  have  brought  up  the  children 
they  may  be  regarded  as  having  made 
even  greater  sacrifices. 

My  bill  would  entitle  this  group  of  tax- 
payers to  the  exemptions  provided  other 
taxpayers  who  have  children  attending 
schools  above  the  secondary  level. 

I  think  it  is  time  Congress  corrected 
this  unfair  discrimination  against  this 
particular  group  of  taxpayers  and  hope 
that  favorable  action  will  be  taken  on 
this  legislation  this  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1343)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
an  individual  to  claim  an  exemption  for 
a  dependent  who  is  attending  college 
even  though  such  dependent  has  $600  or 
more  gross  income,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SALTONSTALL.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


TERMS  OF  OFFICE  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  that  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion shall  hereafter  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  5  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  statement  of 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  of  purpose  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  1348)  to  provide  that  Com- 
missioners of  thp  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission shall  hereafter  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  5  years,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macntjson, 
and  the  statement  of  purpose,  are  as 
follows : 

Federal  MARrriME  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  ofthe  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
for  the  draft  bill,  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion shall  hereafter  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  5  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  need  for  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
bill  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  state- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  urges 
enactment  of  the  bill  at  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  for  the  reasons  set  forth  In 
the  accompanying  statement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Harllee. 
Bear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  Retired, 

Chairman. 

Statement  op  Purpose  and  Need  for  Bill 
Providing  That  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sioners Shall  Hereafter  Be  Appointed  for 
A  Term  op  5  Years 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  term  of  5  years 
for  Commissioners  appointed  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  would  result  in 
the  appointment  of  one  Commissioner  each 
year.  It  would  also  provide  that  Commis- 
sioners serve  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  have  qualified.  Under  the 
present  law  (Reorganization  plan  No.  7  of 
1961,  sec.  102).  there  are  five  Commissioners 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  who  are 
appointed  by  the  President  for  fixed  4-year 
terms.  Two  of  these  terms  necessarily  ex- 
pire simultaneously. 

A  term  of  5  years,  with  one  Commissioner 
being  appointed  each  year,  would  avoid  the 
possible  concurrent  loss  of  two  experienced 
members  of  the  Commission.  It  would  In- 
sure the  availability  of  sufficient  seasoned 
personnel  at  all  times  and  add  continuity 
and  stability  to  the  Commission's  decisions. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  afarmatlve  vote  of  three  Commissioners 
is  required  by  law  for  the  disposition  of  mat- 
ters which  come  before  the  Commission.  For 
the  same  reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  provide, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  other  regula- 
tory agencies,  that  a  Commissioner  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed  and  qualified. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INLAND.  GREAT 
LAKES,  AND  WESTERN  RIVERS 
RULES '  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
VESSELS  UNDER  65  FEET  IN 
LENGTH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  inland,  Great 
Lakes,  and  western  rivers  rules  concern- 
ing sailing  vessels  and  vessels  under  65 
feet  in  length.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury,  together  with  a  comparative 
type  showing  changes  in  existing  law  un- 
der the  proposed  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  comparative  type  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1349)  to  amend  the  in- 
land. Great  Lakes,  and  western  rivers 
rules  concerning  sailing  vessels  and  ves- 
sels under  65  feet  in  length,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  comparative  type  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Magnuson.  are  as  follows: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  February  11,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  submitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill.  "To 
amend  the  Inland,  Great  Lakes,  and  western 
rivers  rules  concerning  sailing  vessels  and 
vessels  under  65  feet  In  length." 

The  various  sets  of  rules  of  the  nautical 
road  are  generally  applicable  to  all  vessels 
regardless  of  size.  In  most  situations,  this 
uniform  applicability  of  the  rules  does  not 
cause  serious  problems.  Difficulties  are 
created,  however,  In  some  cases  where  small 
vessels  Insist  on  their  right-of-way  over  deep 
draft,  oceangoing  ships  or  tugs  with  tows. 
This  is  especially  true  in  narrow  channels 
where  maneuvering  ability  is  limited.  In 
such  cases,  the  larger  vessel  or  the  vessel 
with  a  tow  Is  unable  to  maneuver  as  freely 
as  the  motorboat  or  other  small  vessel. 

This  problem  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  motorboats  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  that  many  operators  of  these 
small  craft  are  unaware  of  the  limitations 
on  the  maneuvering  ability  of  large  vessels 
and  those  with  tows.  As  a  result  they  fre- 
quently navigate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
hamper  the  movement  of  the  larger  vessels 
and  Increase  the  possibility  of  collision. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to 
clarify  the  duties  of  small  craft  when  oper- 
ating in  narrow  channels  in  which  large  ves- 
sels are  also  navigating.  The  bill  would 
amend  the  existing  Inland,  Great  Lakes,  and 
western  rivers  rules  of  the  road  to  provide 
that,  in  a  narrow  channel,  a  sailing  vessel 
or  a  steam  vessel  under  65  feet  in  length 
shall  not  operate  so  as  to  hamper  the  naviga- 
tion of  larger  vessels  which  can  only  navi- 
gate within  the  channel.  This  provision 
would  apply  to  all  vessels  propelled  by  ma- 
chinery since  they  are  considered  steam  ves- 
sels under  these  rules. 

The  new  rules  proposed  by  this  bill  would 
be  consistent  with  those  adopted  for  inter- 
national use  by  the  International  Conference 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960.  They  are  also 
designed  to  promote  uniformity  among  the 
three  sets  of  domestic  rules. 

The  Department  believes  that  adoption  of 
the  proposed  new  rules  would  eliminate  a 
potential  source  of  collisions  without  Inter- 
fering significantly  with  the  operations  of 
pleasure  craft.  Their  adoption  would  also 
aid  In  educating  the  boating  public  to  the 
dangers  that  exist  in  operations  near  larger, 
less  maneuverable  vessels. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  would  not 
result  In  any  Increased  costs. 

There  Is  enclosed  a  comparative  type  show- 
ing the  changes  In  existing  law  that  would 
be  made  by  the  proposed  bill. 

Identical  legislation  was  submitted  to  the 
88th  Congress  by  this  Department.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  September  29,  19M. 
but  was  not  hitroduced  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment. 
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It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


Comparative  Type  Showing  Changes  in  Ex- 
isting Law  Made  by  the  Proposed  Bill 

[Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed 
in  brackets;  new  mjitter  Is  quoted) 

article  20  of  the  rules  of  the  road  for  in- 
land WATERS  AS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  ACT  OF 
JUNE  7,  1897   (33  U.S.C.  205) 

Article  20.  When  a  eteam  vessel  and  a 
sailing  vessel  are  proceeding  In  such  direc- 
tions as  to  Involve  risk  of  collision,  the 
steam  vessel  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  sailing  vessel.  "This  rule  shall  not  give 
to  a  sailing  vessel  the  right  to  hamper,  In 
a  narrow  channel,  the  safe  passage  of  a 
steam  vessel  which  can  navigate  only  Inside 
that  channel." 

ARTICLE  25  OF  THE  RULES  OF  THE  ROAD  FOR  IN- 
LAND WATERS  AS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  ACT  OF 
JUNE  7,  1897    (33  U.S.C.  3t0) 

Article  25.  In  narrow  channels  every 
steam  vessel  shall,  when  it  Is  safe  and  prac- 
ticable, keep  to  that  side  of  the  fairway  or 
midchannel  which  lies  on  the  starboard 
side  of  such  vessel. 

"In  narrow  channels  a  steam  vessel  of  less 
than  sixty-five  feet  in  length  shall  not  ham- 
per the  safe  passage  of  a  vessel  which  can 
navigate   only    Inside   that   channel." 

RULE  19  OF  THE  RULES  OF  THE  ROAD  FOR  THE 
GREAT  LAKES  AS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  ACT  OF 
FEBRUARY    8,     1895     (33    tJ.S.C.    284) 

Rule  19.  When  a  steam  vessel  and  a  sail- 
ing vessel  are  proceeding  in  such  directions 
as  to  Involve  risk  of  collision  the  steam 
vessel  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing 
vessel.  "This  rule  shall  not  give  to  a  sail- 
ing vessel  the  right  to  hamper,  in  a  narrow 
channel,  the  safe  passage  of  a  steam  vessel 
which  can  navigate  only  Inside  that  chan- 
nel." 

RULE  24  OF  THE  RULES  OF  THE  ROAD  FOR  THE 
GREAT  LAKES  AS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  ACT  OF 
FEBRUARY  8,   1895    (33   T?.S.C.   289) 

Rule  24.  That  In  all  narrow  channels  where 
there  is  a  current,  and  in  the  rivers  St.  Mary, 
St.  Clair,  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  St.  Lawrence, 
when  two  steamers  are  meeting,  the  descend- 
ing steamer  shall  have  the  right-of-way,  and 
shall,  before  the  vessels  shall  have  arrived 
within  the  distance  of  one-half  mile  of  each 
other,  give  the  signal  necessary  to  Indicate 
which  side  she  elects  to  take. 

"In  all  narrow  channels  a  steam  vessel  of 
less  than  65  feet  in  length  shall  not  hamper 
the  safe  passage  of  a  vessel  which  can  navi- 
gate only  inside  that  channel." 

RXJLES  OF  THE  ROAD  FOR  THE  WESTERN  RIVERS 
AS  CONTAINED  IN  SECTION  4  233  OF  THE  RE- 
VISED STATUTES  AS  AMENDED  (33  U.S.C.  301- 
351) 

Rule  20.  When  a  ateam  vessel  and  a 
sailing  vessel  are  proceeding  In  such  direc- 
tions as  to  Involve  risk  of  collision,  except 
when  the  sailing  vessel  Is  overtaking  the 
steam  vessel,  the  steam  vessel  shall  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  the  sailing  vessel.  "This  rule 
shall  not  give  to  a  sailing  vessel  the  right 
to  hamper  the  safe  passage  of  a  large  steam 
vessel  or  vessel  with  tow  that  Is  ascending 
or  descending  a  river." 

RULE    23a     (NEW) 

"Rule  23a.  A  steam  vessel  of  less  than 
65  feet  In  length  which  can  maneuver  easily 
shall  not  hamper  the  safe  passage  of  a  large 
vessel  or  vessel  with  tow  that  Is  ascending  or 
descending  a  river." 


REGISTER  OF  CERTAIN  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  DRIVERS,  IN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Bennett 
and  Fannin,  by  request,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  approved  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat. 
526),  as  amended,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  register  of  names  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  certain 
motor  vehicle  drivers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1350)  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  526),  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  a  register  of  names  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  certain  motor  vehicle 
drivers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows:  "*  " 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  prepared  and  submits  here- 
with as  a  part  of  its  legislative  program  for 
the  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill:  "To  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14,  1960,  74  Stat.  526,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  register  of 
names  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
certain  motor  vehicle  drivers." 

The  driver  register  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the  act 
approved  July  14,  1960,  74  Stat.  526,  as 
amended  by  the  act  approved  October  4, 
1961,  75  Stat.  779,  Is  now  well  established 
and  operating  in  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Congress  in  enacting  this  legis- 
lation. At  the  present  time,  all  eligible  juris- 
dictions have  agreed  to  participate  in  this 
service.  The  driver  register  is  now  receiving 
inquiries  at  the  rate  of  a  half-million  a 
month,  totaling  over  8.5  million  to  date,  and 
in  a  single  day  has  received  as  many  as  81,000. 
Overnight  service  is  provided  on  all  Inquiries. 
Reports  have  been  sent  to  the  States  relating 
to  the  identification  of  over  63.000  drivers. 

The  experience  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  the  newly  established  driver 
register  has  led  us  to  believe  that  certain 
amendments  to  existing  legislation  would 
permit  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  fur- 
nish improved  service  to  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  motor  vehicle  operators.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  basic  act  be  amended 
to  remove  two  specific  restrictions  on  the 
State  reporting  function. 

The  first  restriction  in  the  existing  law 
relates  to  the  type  of  State  action  taken,  and 
limits  the  States  to  reporting  only  their 
terminations  or  temporary  withdrawals  of 
driving  privileges.  It  does  not  now  authorize 
the  reporting  of  the  Important  category  of 
denials  of  licenses,  regardless  of  the  gravity 
of  the  cause  of  such  action.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  specifically  Include  this 
necessary  and  uniformly  used  type  of  State 
action  as  a  reportable  matter. 

The  second  restriction  limits  the  reporta- 
ble terminations  and  withdrawals  to  those 
occasioned  by  only  two  causes :  Namely,  driv- 
ing while  under  the  Influence  of  Intoxicants, 


and  convlnctlon  of  an  offense  resulting  In  a 
death.  Other  causes  deemed  by  a  State  to 
be  of  comparable  gravity  are  not  authorized 
to  be  reported,  whether  or  not  they  result 
In  termination  or  withdrawal  of  driving 
privileges.  The  draft  bill  would  meet  this 
problem  by  removing  the  restrictive  language 
from  the  basic  act.  The  chief  effect  of  this 
provision  would  be  to  permit  State  report- 
ing of  all  Important  license  actions,  includ- 
ing those  based  on  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability and  revocations  mandatory  under  the 
uniform  vehicle  code.  However,  removal  of 
the  restriction  also  would  permit  reporting 
of  point  system  withdrawals.  Therefore, 
language  has  been  added  excluding  with- 
drawals for  less  than  6  months  for  habitual 
violations.  This  would  assure  that  point 
system  temporary  withdrawals  for  habitual 
offenses  regarded  as  minor  by  the  withdraw- 
ing State  will  not  be  included  in  the  register. 
Our  understanding  is  that  this  limitation 
will  prevent  reporting  of  the  great  majority 
of  point  system  withdrawals.  The  proposed 
expansion  of  reportable  offenses  would  Im- 
prove the  scope  of  the  service  In  line  with 
the  fundamental  Intent  of  Congress. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  concerning  any  given 
Individual  who  has  lost  or  has  been  denied 
operating  privileges  in  one  State,  a  sequence 
of  three  identifiable  State  actions  would  still 
be  required  before  he  may  be  denied  oper- 
ating privileges  in  another  State  on  the  basis 
of  Information  furnished  through  the  driver 
register.  First,  the  State  In  which  he  lost 
or  was  denied  the  privilege  may  or  may  not 
decide  that  the  transmission  of  this  Infor- 
mation to  the  driver  register  Is  desirable. 
Second,  the  State  in  which  he  subsequently 
applies  for  a  license  may  or  may  not  re- 
quest Information  from  the  driver  register 
concerning  the  applicant.  Third,  this  lat- 
ter State  may  or  may  not  decide  that  the 
Information  furnished  provides  a  valid 
ground,  under  Its  own  law,  for  denying  a  li- 
cense to  the  applicant.  If  at  any  point  in 
this  sequence,  a  State  decision  Is  negative, 
then  the  loss  of  driving  privileges  in  the 
first  State  will  not  operate  by  itself  to  pre- 
clude the  Issuance  of  a  license  In  the  re- 
ceiving State.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
operation  of  the  program  would  continue 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  concurrence  of 
both,  or  all.  of  the  States  concerned. 

This  prop>osal  would  therefore  be  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  allow  the  States'  ad- 
ministrators, the  men  who  are  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  which  drivers  are 
problem  drivers,  to  determine  in  each  In- 
stance which  records  are  to  be  sent  to  or  re- 
quested from  the  driver  register.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  States  making  use  of  the  driver 
register  service,  as  well  as  other  Interested 
organizations,  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
enclosed  draft  legislation. 

The  draft  bill  would  also  amend  section  2 
of  the  1960  act  establishing  the  driver  regis- 
ter to  provide  that  Federal  agencies  may  re- 
quest of  and  receive  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  such  information  as  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  register.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  permit  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  those  having  highway  safety  re- 
sponsibilities In  connection  with  which  data 
from  the  driver  register  will  be  extremely 
valuable,  to  obtain  such  Information  di- 
rectly from  the  Secretary.  For  example,  this 
authority  would  be  particularly  helpful  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  Its 
Investigative  work  relating  to  drivers  and 
vehicles.  The  draft  bill  would  also  amend 
section  3  of  the  act  to  Include  American 
Samoa,  and  to  correct  the  former  designation 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation  would  require  negligible, 
U  any,  additional  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  driver  register. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  draft  legisla- 
tion. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COASTWISE  LAWS 

TO    PROTECT    THE    BALANCE    OF 

PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  by  request,  a  bill  amending  the 
coastwise  laws  to  protect  our  balance  of 
payments  and  the  traveling  public.  This 
measure  has  been  drafted  and  requested 
by  the  Labor-Management  Maritime 
Committee. 

During  the  past  several  years  an  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  American 
citizens  have  embarked  on  distant  water 
pleasure  cruises  from  the  United  States. 
In  numerous  instances  these  cruises  have 
been  taken  on  foreign-flag  ships,  many 
of  which  are  reported  to  be  in  extremely 
poor  condition  and  lack  the  safety  fea- 
tures required  of  U.S.-flag  cruise  ships 
by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  A  lucrative 
business  has  been  established  by  foreign 
operators  transporting  Americans  from 
the  United  States  for  short  stops  in  for- 
eign ports  and  back  to  the  United  States 
on  foreign-flag  vessels  that  would  ap- 
parently be  considered  unseaworthy  by 
American-flag  standards.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  meet  this  problem 
and  the  corresponding  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  created  by  this  transfer 
of  U.S.  dollars  to  foreign  hands.  Under 
the  legislation  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  have  authority  to  permit 
cruises  by  only  those  foreign-flag  oper- 
ators who  meet  the  standard  of  safety 
and  financial  responsibility  outlined  in 
the  act  and  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Secretary.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1351)  to  amend  the  coast- 
wise laws,  protect  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  to  further  protect  the  travel- 
ing public,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  M.\GNUsoN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoTTo:;),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


legislators,  it  would  appear  that  the  re- 
quirement that  bulk  second-  and  third- 
class  mailers  ZIP  code  and  presort  their 
mail  may  involve  an  expenditure  of 
$250  million  by  business  firms.  The 
sacking  requirements  of  the  July  1  order 
are  particularly  harsh.  Unless  thou- 
sands of  mailing  firms  are  granted  more 
time  to  ZIP  code  and  rearrange  their 
lists,  serious  financial  losses  will  be  suf- 
fered by  most.  I  feel  confident  that  our 
very  able  Postmaster  General,  John 
Gronouski,  will  weigh  these  complaints 
carefully  and  act  to  rescind  the  July  1 
order. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  pro- 
vide incentives  in  the  form  of  rate  dis- 
counts for  those  mailers  who  voluntarily 
ZIP  code  and  presort  their  mail.  I  feel 
confident  that  such  voluntary  compli- 
ance will  be  extensive  and  that  after  a 
5 -year  period  the  great  direct  mail  and 
publishing  industries  will  then  be  geared 
up  to  comply  with  a  mandatory  require- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  duties  placed  on  Con- 
gress to  establish  postal  policy,  I  feel  that 
my  bill  should  be  the  subject  of  early 
hearings.  The  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  can  quickly  hear 
both  sides  of  the  issue  and  submit  our 
recommendations  to  the  Senate.  Fail- 
ure to  act  on  this  complex  and  far-reach- 
ing issue  would  invite  legitimate  criti- 
cism from  mail  users  who  look  to  us  for 
relief  when  disaster  impends. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill-(S.  1352)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  encourage  the  use 
by  volume  mailers  of  ZIP  code  through 
postage  rate  concessions,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Brewster,  was  received,  read  tv;ice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice. 


USE  BY  VOLUME  MAILERS  OF  ZIP 
CODE  THROUGH  POSTAGE  RATE 
CONCESSIONS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  which  would 
stay  the  inauguration  of  a  mandatory 
ZIP  coding  system  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partm.ent  until  the  House  and  Senate 
have  had  a  chance  to  study  the  many 
ramifications  of  the  two  orders  proposed 
by  the  Postmaster  General  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  February  17. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  more 
effective  method  of  distributing  the  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  mail  is  needed  but 
the  transition  to  a  5 -digit  ZIP  code  sys- 
tem must  be  orderly  and  prudent,  tai- 
lored to  the  needs  of  private  business. 
Prom  the  complaints  already  received  by 


OMNIBUS  BAIL  REFORM  !^EASURE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  myself, 
and  Senators  Inouye.  Johnston,  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Fong,  Bayh, 
Stennis,  Douglas,  Dirksen,  Tydings, 
Hart,  Scott,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 

DODD,    MONDALE,    HrUSKA,    and    BURDICK, 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  designed  to  modify  Federal  bail 
procedures  so  that  they  are  more  equita- 
ble and  consistent  with  our  goals  of 
attaining  a  more  just  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice. 

In  conjunction  with  its  extensive 
study  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  for  some  time  focused  its  attention 
on  Federal  bail  practices.  Early  in  this 
Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Imprqvements  in  Judicial  Machinery 
jointly  issued  a  report  entitled  "Consti- 
tutional Rights  and  Federal  Bail  Pro- 
cedures," which  contained  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : 

The  primary  purpose  of  ball  In  the  United 
States  is  to  assxire  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused to  stand  trial. 

Thousands  of  citizens  are  confined  each 
year  not  because  they  are  guilty  of  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  but  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  post  bond. 


Because  Federal  ball  procedures  rely  pri- 
marlly  upon  financial  considerations  rather 
than  the  accused's  character  or  community 
ties,  such  procedures  inevitably  disadvantage 
persons  of  limited  means. 

The  Federal  ball  system,  as  It  operates 
today.  Is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  basic 
tenets  that  a  person  is  presumed  innocent 
until  proven  guilty  by  a  court  of  law,  and 
that  Justice  should  be  equal  and  accessible 
to  all. 

The  inability  to  meet  ball  requirements 
severely  handicaps  the  accused  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  defense. 

Persons  unable  to  afford  ball  are  often 
confined  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  per- 
sons already  convicted  of  crimes  and  serv- 
ing their  Jail  sentences. 

Being  confined  before  being  proven  guilty 
by  a  court  of  law  subjects  the  accused  and 
his  family  to  needless  public  derision. 

Federal  bail  procedures  represent  a  vivid 
example  of  where  our  Judicial  machinery  has 
not  attained  Its  desired  degree  of  efficiency. 

When  Government  maintains  peace  and 
order.  It  must  exclude  Irrelevant  factors- 
such  as  the  financial  status  of  the  accused — 
in  determining  his  guilt  or  Innocence. 

Proper  respect  for  law  and  order  Is  Jeop- 
ardized when  the  disposition  of  Justice  turns 
upon  the  financial  status  of  the  accused. 

Federal  ball  procedures  impose  a  severe 
financial  burden  upon  the  taxpaylng  public. 

The  high  cost  of  pretrial  detention  de- 
pletes public  funds  which  could  otherwise 
be  used  to  provide  counsel  for  Indigent 
defendants  or  other  public  purposes. 

Our  adversary  system  of  Justice  Is  under- 
mined because  the  Federal  ball  system 
handicaps  the  accused  in  preparing  his  de- 
fense. 

Our  Federal  ball  laws  demonstrate  that 
an  Important  phase  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice  has  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  professional  bondsmen. 

The  defects  in  Federal  bail  practices 
stem,  in  large  part,  from  the  fact  that 
bail  decisions  rely  primarily  upon  finan- 
cial inducements  to  insure  the  presence 
of  the  accused  at  trial,  rather  than  more 
relevant  considerations,  such  as  his 
character,  employment,  residence,  or 
other  community  ties. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  incor- 
porates the  major  provisions  of  three 
bills  (S.  2838,  S.  2839,  and  S.  2840)  which 
were  the  subject  of  joint  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  and  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  on  August  4,  5,  and  6,  1964. 
These  bills  received  strong  support  from 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Federal  and 
State  law  enforcement  officials,  law  pro- 
fessors, and  other  persons  and  groups 
involved  with  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice. 

Similar  bills— S.  646,  S.  647,  and  S. 
648 — were  introduced  on  January  22, 
1965,  and  have  been  cosponsored  by  20 
Senators,  including  all  but  two  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  When  these 
three  bills  were  introduced,  I  noted  that 
efforts  were  being  made  to  develop  an 
omnibus  bail  reform  measure,  and  that 
consultations  were  underway  between 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  omnibus  bill  I  introduce  today  re- 
flects many  of  the  decisions  reached  dur- 
ing these  consultations  with  the 
Justice  Department,  and  expands  S.  646, 
S.  647,  and  S.  648  in  three  main  direc- 
tions. 
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First.  It  provides  the  court  with  addi- 
tional methods  of  releasing  persons  ac- 
cused of  criminal  offenses. 

Second.  It  provides  an  appeal  for  per- 
sons aggrieved  by  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease imposed  by  the  court. 

Third.  Provides  credit  for  pretrial 
confinement  against  any  fine  imposed  by 
the  sentencing  court. 

Before  discussing  briefly  each  major 
provision  of  this  measure,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  that  although  I  am  not 
wedded  to  each  phrase  in  this  measure, 
I  do  think  it  presents  a  sound  approach 
for  remedying  the  many  serious  inequi- 
ties that  have  developed  under  the  pres- 
ent Federal  bail  system. 

CONDITIONS    OP   RELEASE 

The  bill  provides  the  court,  or  other 
officer  empowered  to  set  bail,  with  ex- 
press authority  to  release  specified  per- 
sons on  one  or  more  conditions,  which 
are  flexible  enough  to  permit  release  to 
be  tailored  to  the  individual  case. 

Personal  recognizance:  The  court  is 
authorized  to  release  a  person  on  his 
personal  recognizance,  which  includes  a 
written  promise  to  appear  as  required  or 
the  execution  of  unsecured  personal  ap- 
pearance bond  in  the  amount  specified 
by  the  court.  Release  on  one's  personal 
recognizance  was  provided  under  the 
bill  (S.  646),  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Refundable  deposit:  The  court  is  au- 
thorized to  permit  a  person  to  deposit 
cash,  or  other  security,  with  the  court  in 
an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  bail  set.  This  cash  or 
security  will  be  refunded  when  the  ac- 
cused complies  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  his  release.  This  refundable 
deposit  provision  is,  of  course,  similar  to 
the  approach  taken  in  S.  647. 

Providing  authority  to  accept  security 
of  less  value  than  th$  amount  of  bail  set 
will  achieve,  at  least,  four  worthwhile 
objectives: 

First.  It  assists  persons  who  possess  or 
can  borrow  a  sum  that  approximates  the 
premiums  required  for  a  surety  bond,  but 
who  lack  the  collateral  security  required 
by  a  bondsman. 

Second.  Since  the  deposit  is  return- 
able— which  is  not  the  case  of  a  pre- 
mium paid  on  a  surety  bond — the  ac- 
cused will  be  less  likely  to  flee  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court. 

Third.  The  returned  deposit  will  as- 
sist the  accused  to  cover  the  expenses 
involved  with  the  criminal  litigation. 

Fourth.  This  deposit  device  will  be  of 
direct  assistance  in  cases  where  a  bonds- 
man is  unable  or  imwilling  to  write  a 
bond  for  the  accused. 

Supervision  by  probation  officer:  The 
court  is  authorized  to  release  a  person 
under  the  supervision  of  a  probation  offi- 
cer. This  method  of  release  is  not  new, 
as  was  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Committee  on  Poverty  and 
the  Administration  of  Federal  Criminal 
Justice : 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of 
current  ball  administration  Is  Its  failure  to 
take  advantage  of  the  techniques  employed 
and  experience  gained  In  other  areas  •  •  •. 
The  rich  fund  of  experience  derived  from 
decades  of  administration  of  parole  and  pro- 
bation laws  Is  highly  relevant  to  the  formula- 
tion of  a  sound  policy  of  pretrial  release  In 
the  Federal   courts.    Moreover,   less   formal 


procedures  requiring  persons  to  "check-In" 
periodically  with  the  police  and  other  oflaclal 
personnel  are  not  unknown  in  many  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  jurisdictions.* 

Daytime  release:  The  court  is  author- 
ized to  release  a  person  during  daylight 
hours  so  he  is  able  to  retain  his  outside 
employment  and  return  to  custody  at 
night.  This  system  of  release  is  now  em- 
ployed in  14  States  for  convicted 
offenders;  surely,  similar  provisions 
ought  to  be  available,  should  the  judge 
deem  it  appropriate,  for  persons  accused 
of  an  offense. 

My  own  State  of  North  Carolina  de- 
veloped such  a  program  of  daytime 
release  in  1957,  and  it  is  applicable  to  all 
defendants  except  those  convicted  in 
specified  serious  crimes.  It  is  estimated 
that  supervising  daytime  release  costs 
only  about  one-twelfth  of  the  cost  of  im- 
prisonment, and  naturally  this  system 
has  been  a  great  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
in  North  Carolina.  Further,  this  type  of 
release  permits  the  accused  to  retain  his 
job,  social  contacts,  and  provide  for  his 
family  and  thereby  often  avoids  the  need 
of  placing  the  accused's  family  on  wel- 
fare. 

Custody  of  a  third  party:  The  court  is 
authorized  to  release  a  person  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  qualified  third  party,  such  as 
his  attorney,  minister,  employer,  rela- 
tive, or  other  person  or  group  considered 
by  the  court  to  be  a  highly  responsible 
citizen,  and  in  whose  custody  the  accused 
is  not  likely  to  flee  the  jurisdiction  or  per- 
petrate another  offense.    This  system,  of 
course,  is  used  frequently  in  juvenile 
courts,  and  harkens  back  to  early  Eng- 
lish history  where  the  sheriffs  released 
defendants  to  acceptable  third  parties. 
Reasonable  restrictions  on  association 
or  movement :  The  court  is  authorized  to 
prohibit  a  person  from  associating  with 
others  who  might  cause  the  accused  to 
engage  in  criminal  activity  or  flee  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.    Further,  the 
court  could  deny  the  accused  the  right  to 
travel  beyond  a  specified  area  or  dis- 
tance.  In  this  way,  the  court  could  main- 
tain a  check  on  the  activities  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  accused.    Such  conditions 
might  require  the  accused  to  report  to 
specific  persons  or  groups   at  periodic 
intervals.     Failure  to   report  could   be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  and 
could  thus  prevent  imminent  flight  much 
sooner  than  possible  under  the  surety 
bond  system. 

Other  conditions:  The  court  is  also 
authorized  to  exercise  discretion  and  in- 
ventiveness in  developing  other  methods 
of  release  that  are  consistent  with  our 
goals  of  eliminating  unnecessary  pretrial 
detention  and  making  criminal  justice 
more  efficient. 

APPEAL    FROM    CONDITIONS    OF    RELEASE 

The  bill  provides  any  person  aggrieved 
by  an  order  of  a  judge — except  a  judge 
of  the  U.S.  district  court,  court  of  ap- 
peals, or  the  Supreme  Court — the  right 
to  appeal  the  order  to  the  U.S.  district 
court.  An  appeal  would  be  determined 
within  10  days  after  it  is  filed.  This  pro- 
vision would  insure  that  the  release  of 
the  accused  was  carried  out  in  accord- 


ance with  the  law  and  conforms  to  the 
goal  of  releasing  qualified  persons  prior 
to  trial. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  in  this 
connection,  that  our  Federal  bail  system, 
in  practice,  is  often  used  as  a  punitive 
weapon  or  a  means  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic from  predicted — but  as  yet  uncon- 
summated — offenses.  As  stressed  in  the 
Attorney  General's  report,  such  "sub  rosa 
and  extra  legal  uses  of  bail-setting  power 
are  encouraged  and  made  pKJssible  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  bail  decisions 
are  not  subjected  to  the  supervision  of 
appellate  courts,"  ibidem. 

These  considerations  have  prompted 
many  commentators  on  the  American 
bail  system  to  recommend  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  providing  an  absolute  right  to 
bail  should  be  discarded,  that  release 
should  be  optional,  and  that  procedures 
for  a  prompt  review  of  bail  decisions 
should  be  developed.    It  is  argued  that 
these  modifications  would  not  only  be 
more  effective  in  protecting  society  from 
dangerous  offenders  who  can  meet  finan- 
cial bail  requirements  or  flee  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  but  would  also  pro- 
vide a  more  reUable  bail  system  for  re- 
leasing persons  whose  commxmity  ties 
qualify  them  for  release.    It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  law  of  England  per- 
mits factors,  other  than  the  probable 
appearance  of  the  accused  at  trial,  to  be 
considered  in  reaching  bail  determina- 
tions.   Yet,  the  detention  rate  for  com- 
parable crimes  is  lower  in  England  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States. 

Admittedly,  a  temporary  detention 
provision  represents  a  departure  from 
our  traditional  policy  that  accused  per- 
sons should  not  be  detained  prior  to  trial 
if  they  can  meet  bail  requirements.  It 
is  important  at  this  point,  however,  to 
emphasize  that  the  eighth  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  al- 
though it  prohibits  excessive  bail,  does 
not  appear  to  confer  an  absolute  right 
to  bail. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
eighth  amendment  does  not  accord  a 
right  to  bail  in  all  cases : 

The  ball  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  ball  In  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  ball  shall  not  be 
excessive  In  those  cases  where  It  Is  proper 
to  grant  bail.  When  this  clause  was  carried 
over  into  owe  Bill  of  Rights,  nothing  was 
said  that  indicated  any  different  concept. 
The  eighth  amendment  has  not  prevented 
Congress  from  defining  the  classes  of  cases 
in  which  ball  shall  be  allowed  in  this  coun- 
try. Thus  In  criminal  cases  ball  Is  not 
compulsory  where  the  punishment  may  be 
death.  Indeed,  the  very  language  of  th« 
amendment  falls  to  say  all  arrests  must  be 
bailable.  We  think,  clearly,  here,  that  the 
eighth  amendment  does  not  require  that 
baU  be  allowed  under  the  circumstances  of 
these  cases.= 

Similarly,  the  eighth  amendment,  has 
not  been  held  to  confer  the  right  to  bail 
in  the  States — see  Mastrian  v.  Hedman. 
326  F.  2d  708  (8th  Cir.  1964) . 

The  historical  basis  for  the  claim  that 
persons  arrested  for  a  noncapital  offense 
shall  be  admitted  to  bail  stems  in  a 


1  Report  of  the  Attorney  General's  Com- 
mittee on  Poverty  and  the  Administration 
of  Criminal  Justice,  pp.  7&-79. 
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large  part  from  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789,  which  provided  that  "upon  all 
arrests  in  criminal  cases,  bail  "shall  be 
admitted  except  where  the  punishment 
may  be  death,  in  which  cases  bail  is 
discretionary,  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  the  offense, 
the  evidence,  and  usages  of  law." 

Today,  this  policy  is  reflected  in  rule 
46(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure. 

A  temporary  detention  provision 
would  appear  to  be  constitutional  and 
would  enhance  efforts  to  improve  law 
enforcement  and  protect  the  public. 
Accordingly,  when  hearings  are  held  in 
March,  it  would  be  helpful  to  receive  the 
views  of  persons  knowledgeable  in  the 
area  of  bail  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  on  the  question  of  a 
temporary  detention  provision  coupled 
with  safeguards  to  protect  the  person 
detained.  Such  a  provision  would  be  a 
rational  method  of  accommodating  our 
goals  of  protecting  society  from  danger- 
oiis  persons  released  on  bail  and  to  pre- 
vent the  accused  from  fleeing  the  juris- 
diction, with  our  goals  of  insuring  that 
qualified  persons  are  not  detained. 

CREUrr  FOR   PRETRIAL  CONFINEMENT 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would  as- 
sure persons  convicted  of  offenses  against 
the  United  States  credit  toward  their 
sentence  term  for  time  they  spent  in 
custody  prior  to  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tence by  the  court.  Further,  this  pro- 
vision would  allow  persons  credit  for  pre- 
trial custody  against  any  fine  imposed 
by  the  court. 

Under  existing  law.  credit  for  pretrial 
confinement  is  provided  only  in  cases 
where  the  law  requires  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence.  Thus,  where  the 
minimum  sentence  is  discretionary,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  credit  for  pretrial 
confinement  will  be  provided. 

POVERTY  AND  BAIL  REFORM 

Mr.  President,  bail  reform  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  today  for  another  rea- 
son— the  President  has  issued  an  urgent 
call  that  poverty  be  fought  on  every 
front.  The  Congress  has  responded, 
and  the  war  on  poverty  is  well  underway. 
Studies  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  and  other  groups,  re- 
garding the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  sharply  point  up  some  of  the 
handicaps  which  the  impoverished  face 
in  our  society.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  to  erase  some  of  these  handicaps. 
The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964,  which 
provides  compensated  counsel  in  Federal 
courts,  is  one  great  effort  and  provisions 
for  in  forma  pauperis  proceedings  are 
another. 

In  the  area  of  pretrial  release,  how- 
ever, the  indigent  still  remains  in  jail 
while  those  whose  circumstances  are  ex- 
actly the  same — except  that  they  have 
sxifiBcient  fimds  to  post  bond — are  al- 
lowed- to  go  free  pending  trial.  It  is 
time,  Mr.  President,  for  Congress  to  act 
on  this  front  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  omnibus  bail 
reform  bill  be  included  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  and  that  it  lie  on  the  desk 
for  10  days  to  enable  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  cosponsor  this  measure 
should  they  so  desire. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  lie  on 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  bill  (S.  1357)  to  revise  existing 
bail  practices  in  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ervin  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1965". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)   The  Congress  finds — 

( 1 )  Federal  bail  practices  are  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  dilute 
the  basic  tenets  that  a  person  is  presumed 
innocent  until  proven  guilty  by  a  court  of 
law,  and  that  justice  should  be  equal  and 
accessible  to  all; 

(2)  Persons  reasonably  expected  to  appear 
at  futiu-e  proceedings  should  not  be  deprived 
of  their  liberty  solely  because  of  their  finan- 
cial inability  to  post  bail; 

(3)  Respect  for  law  and  order  is  dimin- 
ished when  the  attainment  of  liberty  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  financial  statvis  of  an 
accused; 

(4)  Federal  ball  practices,  which  rely  pri- 
marily on  financial  considerations,  Inevitably 
disadvantage  persons  and  families  of  limited 
means: 

(5)  Family  and  community  ties,  a  job,  resi- 
dence in  the  community,  and  the  absence  of 
a  criminal  record,  are  considerations  more 
likely  to  assure  the  appearance  of  a  person 
than  the  posting  of  bail; 

(6)  The  high  costs  of  unnecessary  deten- 
tion Impose  a  severe  financial  burden  on  the 
taxpayers,  and  deplete  public  funds  which 
could  be  better  used  for  other  public  pur- 
poses, and 

(7)  Accused  persons  should  not  be  un- 
necessarily detained  and  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  and 
effects  of  Jail  life;  nor  should  his  family 
suffer  needless  public  derision  and  loss  of 
support. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  revise 
the  practices  relating  to  bail  to  assure  that 
all  persons,  regardless  of  their  financial 
status,  shall  not  be  needlessly  detained 
pending  their  appearance  to  answer  charges, 
to  testify,  or  pending  appeal,  when  deten- 
tion serves  neither  the  ends  of  Justice  nor 
the  public  Interest. 

AMENDMENTS     TO     CHAPTER     20  7     OF     TITLE     18, 
UNITED    STATES   CODE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  207  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 3146  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"§  3146.  Release. 

"(a)  Any  person  (1)  charged  with  an  of- 
fense against  the  United  States  or  with  a 
violation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
(2)  convicted  and  awaiting  sentencing  for 
such  offense  or  violation,  (3)  who  has  pe- 
titioned for  a  writ  of  certiorari  or  filed  an 
appeal,  which  is  not  frivolous  or  dilatory. 
In  connection  with  such  offense  or  viola- 
tion, or  (4)  required  as  a  material  witness  In 
connection  with  a  trial  for  such  offense  or 
violation  and  It  is  Impracticable  to  secure 
his  appearance  by  subpoena,  shall  be  released 
on  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  The  execution  of  a  written  promise 
to  appear  as  required. 

"(2)  The  execution  of  an  unsecured  ap- 
pearance ball  bond  In  an  amount  specified 
by  the  judge. 


"(3)  The  execution  of  an  appearance  ball 
bond  In  an  amount  specified  by  the  Judge, 
coupled  with  the  deposit  in  the  registry  of 
the  court,  in  cash  or  other  security,  of  a 
sum  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  ball  so  fixed,  which  shall  be  returned 
upon  the  performance  of  the  conditions  of 
release. 

"(4)   Supervision  by  a  probation  officer. 

"(5)  Return  to  custody  after  daylight 
hours  on  conditions  designated  by  the  judge. 

"(6)   In  the  custody  of  a  third  person. 

"(7)  Reasonable  restrictions  as  to  associa- 
tions with  persons  or  movement. 

"(8)  Any  other  condition  which  the  Judge 
may  reasonably  require  to  insure  appear- 
ance as  required. 

"(b)(1)  A  Judge  authorizing  the  release 
of  any  person  shall  Issue  an  appropriate  or- 
der containing  a  statement  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  his  decision  Is  made  and  the 
conditions  Imposed.  No  such  order  Is  re- 
quired for  the  execution  of  a  written  prom- 
ise to  appear. 

"(c)  A  Judge  shall  inform  a  person  re- 
leased as  provided  in  this  section  of  the 
penalties  applicable  to  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  his  release  with  Intent  to 
avoid  prosecution,  service  of  a  sentence,  or 
the  giving  of  testimony,  and  shall  advise  him 
that  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  will  be  Issued 
for  such  failure. 

"(d)  The  judge  ordering  the  release  of  a 
person  on  any  condition  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  may  at  any  time  amend  his  order 
to  impose  additional  or  different  conditions 
of  release.  The  amended  order  shall  contain 
a  statement  of  the  evidence  on  which  the 
decision  Is  made. 

"(e)   Evidence  for  any  order  entered  pur- 
suant to  this  section  need  not  be  governed 
by  the  rules  pertaining  to  the  admissibility 
of  evidence  In  a  court  of  law. 
"§  3147.  Appeal   from  conditions  of  release. 

"  ( a )  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  a 
judge,  other  than  a  judge  of  a  United  States 
district  court  or  court  of  appeals,  or  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  imposing  or 
amending  conditions  of  release  under  section 
3146.  may  appeal  from  the  order  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  judge  sits. 

"(b)  The  district  court  shall  consider  the 
order  in  the  prior  proceeding  and,  if  that 
order  Is  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
as  shown  by  the  statement  of  evidence  con- 
tained therein.  It  shall  be  affirmed.  If  the 
order  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, the  court  may  receive  additional  evi- 
dence and  order  the  person  released  on  any 
of  the  conditions  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
of  section  3146.  The  evidence  considered  by 
the  court  need  not  be  governed  by  the  rules 
pertaining  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
In  a  court  of  law. 

"(c)   An  appeal  taken  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  within  ten  days  of  the 
date  on  which  It  was  filed. 
"§  3148.  Violation   of   conditions    of   release. 

"(a)  Whoever,  having  been  balled  or 
otherwise  released  as  provided  In  this  chap- 
ter, fails  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  re- 
lease with  Intent  to  avoid  prosecution,  the 
service  of  his  sentence,  or  the  giving  of  testi- 
mony, shall  Incur  a  forfeiture  of  any  secu- 
rity-which  was  given  for  his  ball  or  release, 
and  (1)  If  he  was  balled  or  released  In  con- 
nection with  a  charge  of  felony,  or  while 
awaiting  ^sentencing  or  pending  appeal  or 
certiorari  after  conviction  of  any  offense, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
or  (2)  if  he  was  released  in  connection  with 
a  charge  of  committing  a  misdemeanor,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  the  maximum  fine 
provided  for  such  misdemeanors  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  the  maximum  period 
provided  for  such  misdemeanor,  or  both,  or 
(3)  if  he  was  released  for  appearance  as  a 
witness,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
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or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 

both. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  inter- 
fere with  or  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  court 
of  Its  power  to  punish  for  contempt. 
"5  3149.  Definition. 

"As  used  in  sections  3146-3147  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  'judge'  means  any  person  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this 
title,  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, to  release  a  person  for  trial  or  sen- 
tencing In  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and, 
with  respect  to  criminal  offenses  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  such  term  shall 
Include  any  Judge  of  the  District  of  Colvim- 
bia  court  of  general  sessions." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  207  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  iB  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  Item  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
"3146.  Release. 
"3147.  Appeal  from  conditions  of  release. 
"3148.  Violation   of  conditions  of  release. 
"3149.  Definition." 

CREDIT  FOR  TIME  SPENT  IN  CUSTODY 

Sec.  4.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  3568 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"The  sentence  of  imprisonment  of  any 
person  convicted  of  an  offense  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  commence  to  run 
from  the  date  on  which  such  person  Is 
received  at  the  penltentaary,  reformatory,  or 
Jail  for  service  of  such  sentence:  Provided. 
That  the  Attorney  General  shall  give  any 
such  person  credit  toward  service  of  his 
sentence  for  any  days  spent  In  custody  In 
connection  with  the  offense  for  which  sen- 
tence was  Imposed:  Provided  further,  That 
In  the  case  of  any  person  convicted  of  an 
offense  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  who 
is  required  to  pay  a  fine,  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  such  fine  a  sum 
equal  to  the  average  cost  per  day  to  the 
United  States  of  detaining  any  person  in 
cxistody  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days 
that  such  person  speni  In  custody  prior  to 
his  conviction,  and  pending  certiorari  or 
appeal  with  respect  thereto,  for  the  offense 
for  which  such  fine  was  Imposed." 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3041  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  balled"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  released  as  pro- 
vided m  chapter  207  of  this  title". 

(b)  Section  3141  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "offenders," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"but  only  a  court  of  the  United  States  having 
original  Jurisdiction  In  criminal  cases,  or  a 
Justice  or  Judge  thereof,  may  admit  to  bail 
or  otherwise  release  a  person  charged  with 
an  offense  punishable  by  death." 

(c)  Section  3142  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  admitted  to  ball"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "who  Is  released  on 
the  execution  of  an  appearance  ball  bond 
with  one  or  more  sureties". 

(d)  Section  3143  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "admitted  to  baU"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "released  on  the  exe- 
cution of  an  appearance  ball  bond  with  one 
or  more  sureties". 

(e)  (1)  The  heading  to  chapter  207  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "bail"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "release". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  to  part  II  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "207. 
Ball."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "207. 
Release". 


bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  to 
permit  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty to  nonprofit  organizations  provid- 
ing free  library  services  to  the  blind. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  identical  to 
one  I  sponsored  in  the  88th  Congress. 
It  would  plug  a  hole  in  existing  law 
which  provides  for  transfer  of  surplus 
property,  free  or  at  a  reduced  cost,  to 
educational  institutions.  This  law  has 
much  merit,  because  it  is  important  that 
we  make  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
property  no  longer  required  to  meet 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government.  No 
better  way  could  be  found  to  use  this 
property  than  for  educational  purposes. 
However,  I  believe  the  law  is  lacking 
in  one  respect.  There  is  no  provision  for 
extending  its  benefits  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations who  serve  the  blind.  My 
bill  would  remedy  this. 

There  is  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  an  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Christian  Record 
Braille  Foundation.  For  many  years 
this  splendid  institution  has  published 
books  in  braille,  primarily  religious  in 
nature  and  for  individuals  of  all  ages. 

This  Nebraska  institution  serves 
many  people.  Their  braille  publications 
go  all  over  the  world  to  serve  the  blind 
everywhere.  There  are  other  organiza- 
tions serving  the  blind  which  support 
this  effort  and  regard  it  eminently 
worthy  of  special  treatment. 

I  hope  this  body  will  look  with  favor 
upon  this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  early  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1362)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  so  as  to  permit  dona- 
tions of  surplus  personal  property  to 
private  nonprofit  libraries  for  the  blind, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


DISPOSAL    OF    SURPLUS    FEDERAL 
PROPERTY     TO     CERTAIN     NON- 
PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a 


EXPANSION  OF  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  AREA  STUDIES  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  international  affairs  is  well  noted 
and  generally  recognized.  It  is  an  in- 
escapable fact  which  carries  with  it  a 
great  responsibility.  To  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility we  must  make  a  greater 
effort  in  this  country  to  promote  an 
understanding  and  awareness  of  the 
problems  faced  by  other  countries.  There 
is  no  simple  approach  to  this  problem, 
but  there  are  substantial  efforts  that  we 
can  make  which  will  greatly  help  to  meet 
it.  I  would  like  to  suggest  today  one 
positive  step  we  can  take. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  which  is 
identical  to  one  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Richard  T.  Hanna.  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  myself  in  the  past  Congress, 
would  greatly  expand  our  programs  in 
the  teaching  of  foreign  affairs,  language, 
and  area  studies.  It  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  through 
contracts  with  universities.  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  and  other  appropri- 


ate agencies,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  programs  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  language,  and  area 
studies.  The  individuals  selected  would 
be  trained  for  oversea  employment,  or 
for  work  in  the  United  States,  ^as  teach- 
ers and  researchers  in  international  af- 
fairs, foreign  languages,  and  area  studies. 
I  would  suppose  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  teachers  in  this  Nation 
who  teach  languages,  foreign  affairs,  or 
area  studies  have  ever  visited  the  nation 
of  their  specialty.  But  I  can  imagine  the 
tremendous  impact  on  their  teaching  if 
this  were  made  possible.  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  this  opportunity. 

The  bill  also  takes  into  account  the 
great  need  for  more  advanced  training 
in  these  fields  for  our  teachers  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  system,  and  for  those  who 
are  prospective  teachers.  And  to  facili- 
tate this  part  of  the  program,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  hiring  and  travel  of  for- 
eign scholars  who  would  aid  in  the  in- 
struction of  these  teachers. 

On  May  24.  1963, 1  submitted  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  regarding  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. In  outlining  my  concern  about 
this  proposal,  I  stated  my  belief  that  we 
can  do  the  job  of  better  preparing  those 
who  represent  us  abroad  by  utilizing 
more  fully  the  existing  facilities  in  our 
great  universities  and  by  better  utilizing 
and  expanding  the  facilities  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute. 

My  bill,  which  would  add  a  new  title 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
provides  for  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1965  and  thereafter  such  moneys  as  Con- 
gress may  deem  appropriate.  It  would 
channel  Federal  funds,  on  a  matching 
basis  in  some  cases,  into  already  estab- 
lished programs  in  the  international 
studies  field  and  would  make  possible 
new  programs  that  are  not  presently 
being  pursued. 

I  cannot  emphasize  how  vitally  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  expand  our  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  training  in  the  fields  of 
foreign  languages  and  studies.  My  own 
experiences  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
and  with  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee were  aided  considerably  by  the 
training  I  received  in  these  fields.  But 
a  positive  effort  to  expand  this  training 
is  important  if  we  are  to  change  the  nor- 
mally insular  attitudes  of  this  country 
to  ones  which  are  international  in  out- 
look. In  this  manner,  we  will  both  meet 
our  responsibilities  in  this  nuclear  age, 
and  provide  the  basis  for  continued 
world  leadership. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
the  efforts  of  Representative  Hanna  who 
has  shown  real  leadership  in  this  field. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection.ijihe  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  J 

The  bill  (S.  1363)  to  add  a  new  title 
XII  to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
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Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  new 
title  be  added  to  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  to  be  known  as  title  XII: 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  international  programs  and  activities  of 
the  United  States  business  community,  cul- 
tiural  and  educational  institutions,  and  Gov- 
ernment have  attained  a  position  of  primary 
Importance  to  the  national  security  and  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  also  finds  a  new  need 
for  competence  in  foreign  languages,  and  area 
studies.  F\irther,  with  the  increasing  respon- 
sibilities Inherent  to  United  States  free  world 
leadership,  these  international  programs  and 
activities  will  require  continued  expansion  in 
scope  and  improvement  in  quality,  with  re- 
spect both  to  the  personnel  engaged  In  for- 
eign affairs,  and  the  need  of  every  private 
citizen  to  be  well  informed. 

"(b)  The  national  need  for  people  with 
knowledge  in  fields  related  to  international 
affairs  is  not  currently  being  met,  and  large- 
scale  efforts  win  be  required  to  meet  the 
mounting  needs  of  the  future.  A  greater 
number  of  students,  teachers,  businessmen, 
professional  people,  and  Government  oflQcials 
must  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
growing  challenges  and  opportunities  in  the 
international  field.  There  is  also  a  growing 
need  for  a  better  informed  citizenry.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  improve  and  de- 
velop the  facilities  in  institutions  of  educa- 
tion for  the  training  of  students,  teachers, 
and  others  in  the  field  of  international  affairs. 

"INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS    PEOGRAMS 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
arrange  through  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  education.  State  departments  of 
education,  and  other  appropriate  agencies  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  programs 
of  international  affairs,  language,  and  area 
studies  for  the  training  of  individuals  for — 

"  ( 1 )  oversea  employment  as  administrative 
or  technical  personnel  in  business  or  Gov- 
ernment work; 

"(2)  work  in  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national affairs;  or 

"(3)  teaching  or  research  work  in  interna- 
tional affairs; 

"{W  teaching  or  research  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  area  studies. 

Any  such  program  may  include  necessary 
language  training  and  guidance  and  coun- 
seling in  employment  opportunities.  Any 
such  arrangement  will  be  on  a  matching 
basis  with  regard  to  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  program  with  respect  to 
which  It  is  made,  including  the  cost  of  grants 
to  the  staff  for  travel  In  the  foreign  areas, 
regions,  or  countries  with  which  the  subject 
matter  of  the  field  or  fields  in  which  they 
are  or  will  be  working  is  concerned  and  the 
cost  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  and  teach- 
ers to  enable  them  to  teach  or  assist  In  teach- 
ing in  such  program  and  the  cost  of  their 
return,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  undergoing 
advanced  training  In  all  studies  related  to 
International  affairs  at  any  short-term  or 
regular  session  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  of  a  comparable  Institution 
abroad  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Corrunissioner,  including  allowances  for  de- 
pendents and  for  travel  to  and  from  their 
place  of  residence,  but  only  upon  reasonable 
assvu-ances  that  the  recipient  of  such  sti- 
pends will,  on  completion  of  their  training,  be 
available  for  teaching  international  affairs  in 
an  educational  institution  or  for  such  other 
service  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  per- 
mitted In  regulations  of  the  Conunlssioner. 


"INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  INSTTTtrrES  FOR  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OR  PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
arrange  through  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion Institutes  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  in  order  to  give  them  a  broader  un- 
derstanding of  international  affairs,  and  to 
improve  their,  language  proficiency.  Any 
such  arrangement  may  cover  the  cost  of  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  Institute 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  made.  Including 
the  cost  of  grants  to  the  staff  of  travel  in 
the  foreign  areas,  regions,  or  countries  with 
which  the  subject  matter  of  the  field  or 
fields  in  which  they  are  or  will  be  working 
is  concerned,  and  the  cost  of  travel  of  foreign 
scholars  and  teachers  or  prospective  teachers 
to  enable  them  to  teach  or  assist  in  teach- 
ing in  such  institute  and  the  cost  of  their 
return,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  stipends  to  any  individual  to  study  In  a 
program  assisted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  upon  determining  that  assisting 
such  individual  in  such  studies  will  promote 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Stipends  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  may  include  al- 
lowances for  dependents  and  for  travel  to 
and  from  the  place  of  residence. 

"APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965.  and  such  amounts  as 
the  Congress  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  program  authorized  by  this  Act  in 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year." 


AMENDMENT  TO  POSTAL  FRAUD 
STATUTE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee dealing  with  frauds  against  the 
elderly,  I  have  listened  with  dismay  to 
many  witnesses  describe  the  outrageously 
deceptive  schemes  which  are  perpetrated 
against  many  of  our  older  citizens. 

Preying  on  the  fears  and  illnesses  of 
the  elderly,  these  parasites  have  bilked 
them  out  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
And  it  is  precisely  this  segment  of  our 
population — those  in  retirement  who 
are  living  on  meager  incomes — which  can 
least  afford  to  suffer  from  such  deception 
and  fraud. 

The  schemes  are  as  varied  as  the 
imagination  can  produce.  I  have  heard 
about  magic  potions  which  will  restore 
man's  vitality  and  sexual  prowess,  face 
creams  which  will  make  women  youthful 
and  beautiful  again,  electric  vibrator 
machines  which  will  relieve  all  the  ills  of 
age,  and  hearing  aids  which  will  mirac- 
ulously cure  deafness. 

Unfortunately,  these  deceptive  schemes 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Starting 
with  the  obvious  quackery  in  health 
products  like  those  I  just  mentioned,  I 
have  read  of  land  sales  for  retirement 
"investments"  when  the  land  was  90  per- 
cent underwater  and  the  seller  did  not 
even  have  full  title.  I  have  heard  wit- 
nesses describe  mail-order  health  insur- 
ance companies  which  not  only  gave  no 
real  benefits  but  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  customer  to  cancel  a  contract  with  a 
legitimate  and  reliable  insurance  com- 
pany. 


Then  there  are  the  eyeglass  companies 
which  solicit  business  by  advertising  a 
fixed  price  for  all  comers,  or  tell  the  pros- 
pective customer  how  to  prescribe  and 
order  his  own  glasses. 

All  of  these  schemes  have  one  element 
in  common:  and  that  is  that  they  make 
full  use  of  the  U.S.  mails  to  advance  their 
unsavory  businesses.  I  think  this  is  a 
disgrace,  and  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  aimed  at  correcting  the  evils  in 
the  existing  legislation  which  have  en- 
abled these  defrauders  to  profit  from  a 
service  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

First,  let  me  make  it  vei*y  clear,  that 
It  is  not  any  lack  of  conscientiousness 
or  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  which  has  enabled  such  use 
of  the  mails. 

On  the  contrary.  Chief  Postal  Inspector 
H.  B.  Montague,  in  several  appearances 
before  the  subcommittee,  gave  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  his  oflBce.  He  and  his  able  stafl 
have  done  everything  possible,  within  the 
framework  of  the  statute  and  budget  re- 
quests, to  prosecute  every  slick  operator 
who  uses  the  mails  to  defraud  naive  and 
unsuspecting  victims. 

The  problem  here,  quite  clearly,  lies 
with  the  wording  of  the  statute.  Under 
the  present  statute,  the  Post  OfiBce  De- 
partment can  proceed  criminally  or  civ- 
illy against  an  alleged  defrauder.  The 
criminal  fraud  statute,  found  at  18  U.S.C. 
1301,  and  the  following,  provides  for  fine 
and /or  imprisonment  for  anyone  using 
the  mails  for  fraudulent  schemes  or  "for 
obtaining  money  or  property  by  means  of 
false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,  representa- 
tions, or  promises." 

Any  prosecution  brought  pursuant  to 
the  criminal  fraud  sections  naturally  re- 
quires the  necessary  elements  of  intent 
to  defraud. 

However,  the  Post  Office  Department 
can  also  act  administratively  against  a 
suspected  defrauder  and  ib  empowered 
to  intercept  mail  addressed  to  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  conducting  a  "scheme 
or  device"  for  obtaining  money  or  prop- 
erty through  the  mails  "by  means  of 
false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,  representa- 
tions or  promises. ' '  The  intercepted  mail 
is  marked  "fraudulent"  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  sender. 

Chief  Postal  Inspector  Montague 
testified  to  the  numerous  and  frustrating 
experiences  which  the  Department  has 
encountered  in  attempting  to  use  this 
section  of  the  statute. 

These  enforcement  difficulties  have 
stemmed  from  a  1949  Supreme  Court 
c&se—Reilly  v.  Pincus,  338  U.S.  269— 
which  interpreted  the  term  "false  or 
fraudulent  pretenses"  to  mean  "intent  to 
defraud". 

The  Court  predicated  its  conclusion  on 
the  common  law  concept  requiring  the 
showing  of  knowledge  or  intent  whenever 
anyone  is  accused  of  a  fraudulent 
vmdertaking. 

Inspector  Montague's  direct  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  succinctly  pre- 
sents the  problems  posed  by  Reilly 
against  Pincus  for  the  Department: 

Now  we  have  always  been  of  the  view  that 
this  type  of   burden,   this   requirement,  is 
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incompatible  with  the  legislative  purpose  be- 
hind the  original  postal  fraud  statute. 

The  intention  of  the  Legislature,  as  the 
legislative  history  would  reflect,  is  that  the 
statute  is  not  of  a  punitive  nature,  that  is  to 
say  not  to  punish  the  operator  of  a  scheme, 
but  rather  to  afford  the  public  the  necessary 
protection  in  preventing  the  operator  from 
receiving  the  remittances  from  the  public 
and  we  always  felt  and  we  are  still  of  the 
position  that  the  case  of  Reilly  v.  Pincus  was 
not  quite  correct  In  its  interpretation  of  the 
postal  fraud  statute,  applicable  to  adminis- 
trative fraud  cases. 

The  element  of  this  burden  of  proving  in- 
tent Is  not  only  Incongruous  with  the  legis- 
lative intention  behind  the  postal  fraud  stat- 
ute, but  presents  many  difficulties,  both  for 
the  postal  inspection  service  as  well  as  the 
CJeneral  Counsel's  Office. 

They  are  not  able  to  secure  for  \is  the 
necessary  evidence  to  establish  this  element 
of  Intent,  and.  In  turn,  that  difficulty  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office 
Department,  strangely  enough,  does  not  have 
subpena  power,  so  we  are  placed  in  a  position 
where  we  have  to  rely  on  a  prima  facie  show- 
ing. We  are  acting  in  the  dark.  We  have  no 
idea  of  what  the  possible  defenses  would  be 
In  the  event  of  a  hearing. 

Very  often,  the  respondent  does  not  testify. 
Without  the  subpena  power,  we  can't  exam- 
ine his  records.  We  can't  subpena  people  to 
testify,  then  how  in  heaven's  name  can  we 
meet  the  burden  of  establishing  fraudulent 
Intent,  without  having  the  proper  facilities 
or  legislation  to  act  on? 

We  have  no  problem  on  falsity,  on  mis- 
representations of  fact.  Our  problem  is  en- 
tirely on  the  element  of  intent. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  now  in- 
troduce S.  1364  as  an  amendment  to  the 
administrative  section  of  the  postal 
frauds  statute.  This  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  proving  in- 
tent by  deleting  the  word  "fraudulent" 
from  the  statute  and  substituting  the 
word  "misleading."  Additional  precau- 
tions are  taken  by  explicitly  stating  that 
such  pretenses,  representations,  and 
promises  need  not  be  intentional. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  will  sub- 
stantially further  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's efforts  to  stop  the  fraudulent  and 
deceptive  use  of  the  U.S.  mails. 

By  eliminating  the  necessity  of  prov- 
ing intent  to  defraud,  the  Department 
will  regain  a  powerful  weapon  against 
those  who  seek  to  prey  upon  the  failings 
and  weaknesses  of  the  elderly,  as  well  as 
all  others  in  our  country  who  are  sent 
misleading  advertising  and  deceptive  of- 
fers of  sale. 

Let  me  just  add  that  this  amendment 
concerns  only  the  administrative,  and 
not  the  criminal,  section  of  the  fraud 
statute.  So  long  as  a  determination  is 
made  by  the  Department  that  an  adver- 
tisement is  false  and  misleading  as  a 
matter  of  material  fact,  this  amendment 
will  then  allow  the  Department  to  stop 
sending  all  remittances  to  that  fraudu- 
lent advertiser  and  to  return  them  to  the 
various  senders. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  main  point 
of  the  administrative  fraud  statute  and 
this  amendment  is  to  protect  the  sender 
and  the  public  interest,  before  money 
is  lost  on  these  shady  schemes.  The  De- 
partment's primai-y  concern  is  protection 
of  the  public  before  hard-earned  money 
is  thrown  away.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
amendment  will  greatly  aid  the  Depart- 
ment in  carrying  out  that  task. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  cosponsors  through 
the  close  of  business  on  March  11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  (S.  1364)  to  amend  section 
4005  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  fraudulent,  false,  or  misleading 
and  lottery  mail  matter,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  create  an  Independent  School  Board 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  that  everybody  recognizes  and 
agrees  that  we  must  upgrade  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  big  question  has 
always  been.  How  do  we  do  this?  I  see 
this  bill  as  a  useful  vehicle  in  this  drive. 
The  bill  would  first  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  10-member  Independent 
School  Board  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  qualified  District  voters  in  a  refer- 
endum. The  District  Election  Board,  if 
the  Independent  School  Board  plan  were 
approved,  would  proceed  to  set  up  10 
school  electoral  districts.  Elections 
would  then  be  held  to  select  the  10  Board 
members  and  the  present  Board  of  Edu- 
cation would  be  abolished.  The  School 
Board,  after  being  elected,  would  then  be 
empowered  to  manage  and  control  the 
school  system  of  the  District  and  would 
be  an  independent  agency  of  the  District 
government. 

The  School  Board  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing general   powers  under  the  bill: 
First.  To  reorganize  the  school  system. 
Second.  To    establish     standards    of 
academic  achievement  for  pupils  in  the 
school  system. 

Third.  To  assign  pupils  to  the  schools 
in  school  system. 

Fourth.  To  make  rules  for  the  use  of 
school  buildings  and  school  groimds — 
subject  to  rules  relating  to  public  meet- 
ings adopted  by  referendum  under  sec- 
tion 321  of  this  act. 

Fifth.  To  fix  the  number  and  location 
of  schools. 

Sixth.  To  fix  the  length  and  dates  of 
the  school  year. 

Seventh.  To  fill  vacant  memberships 
on  the  School  Board  in  accordance  with 
section  404(b)  of  this  act. 

Eighth.  To  take  private  property  for 
public  use  in  accordance  with  section 
305  of  this  act. 

Ninth.  Subject  to  any  referendum 
which  has  been  or  may  be  initiated  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  321,  to  act  upon 
any  question  on  which  such  referendum 
may  be  initiated. 

Tenth.  To  call  a  referendum,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  section  323  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  act,  on  any  subject  on 
which  it  is  empowered  to  act  or  which  it 
is  required  to  submit  to  referendum  be- 
fore acting. 


The  School  Board  would  also  have  the 
authority  to  issue  bonds  if  certain  con- 
ditions are  met. 

This  plan  would  be  financed  in  several 
ways : 

First.  Approximately  $35  million 
would  be  made  available  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  District  of  Columbia  real 
property  tax  imder  the  allocation  set  out 
in  the  bill. 

Second.  One-half  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  sales  tax  would  also  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Board  under  the  bill.  This 
would  also  amount  to  approximately  $35 
million  for  fiscal  1965. 

Third.  An  allocation  would  also  be 
made  from  revenues  derived  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  personal  income  tax 
in  the  amount  of  approximately  $17  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1965. 

In  short  the  bill  would  provide  a  total 
of  about  $87  million  for  the  School  Board 
in  1965.  For  this  year  the  total  projected 
expenses  for  operating  expenses  and  cap- 
ital outlay  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools  is  about  $82  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  could  be  a  real 
step  forward  for  education  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  A  substantially  identical 
bill  was  introduced  yesterday  by  Con- 
gressman Joel  Broyhill  of  Virginia  and 
others  in  the  House.  We  are  all  hope- 
ful of  early  and  favorable  consideration 
by   our  respective   committees  for  the 

District  of  Columbia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1365)  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent School  Board  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
President,  dated  February  25,  1965.  and 
a  section-by-section  analysis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  section-by-section  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1368)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by   Mr.   FuLBRiGHT.  by   request, 
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was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1368 
A  bin  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(75  Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  pxirposes  of  that  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1965"  and  "$115,000,000"  and  sub- 
stituting "1966"  and  "$125,200,000".  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  a  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps"  Immediately  after  "a  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps"  and  substituting  there- 
for ",  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  two  Associate  Directors  of  the  Peace 
Corps". 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  appointment 
of  persons  serving  under  prior  law,  is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  person  serving  as  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  for  Program  De- 
velopment and  Operations  or  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  for  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  on  the  date  this  subsection  be- 
comes law  may  serve  as  one  of  the  two  Asso- 
ciate Directors  of  the  Peace  Corps  for  whose 
appointment  provision  is  made  in  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act  until  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  eighty-ninth  Congress,  or  until 
the  President  shall  commission  him  or  his 
successor  as  such  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  or  until  his  nomination  as  such 
an  Associate  Director  Is  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate, whichever  sooner  occurs." 

(c)  Section  303(e)  of  the  Government 
Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1964.  which 
provides  for  the  application  of  level  V  of 
the  Federal  executive  salary  schedule  estab- 
lished by  section  302  of  that  Act  to  certain 
offices  and  positions,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (71)  and  (72)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph (71)  : 

"(71)  Associate  Directors  of  the  Peace 
Corps  (2)." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (e) : 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "and 
such  health  examinations  and  immuniza- 
tion preparatory  to  their  service,"  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  "applicants  for  enrollment 
shall  receive  such  health  examinations.  Im- 
munization and  dental  care  preparatory  to 
their  service,  and  former  volunteers  shall 
receive  such  health  examinations  within  six 
months  after  termination  of  their  service." 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  ", 
examinations,  and  immunization"  and  strike 
out  "for  volunteers". 

(b)  In  the  first  proviso  of  subsection  (g), 
strike  out  "one"  and  substitute  therefor 
"two"   and   strike   out   "in    the   aggregate". 

(c»  In  subsection  (h),  immediately  after 
"(5  T7.S.C.  73l>-5),"  insert  "the  Act  of 
December  23.  1944.  chapter  716,  section  1, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  492a) ,". 

(d)  In  subsection  (k).  Immediately  after 
"under  which  volunteers"  Insert  "and,  for 
not  to  exceed  three  years  following  termina- 
tion of  their  service,  former  volunteers". 

Sbc.  4.  In  section  6(3)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  to  the  spouses  and 
minor    children    of    voltmteer    leaders,    im- 


mediately after  "accompanying  them"  in- 
sert ",  and  a  married  volunteer's  child  if 
born  during  the  volunteer's  service,". 

Sec.  5.  In  section  10(a)(3)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  ac- 
ceptance, empl03rment,  and  transfer  of  gifts, 
immediately  after  "and  transfer  such"  in- 
sert "money  or". 

Sec.  6.  In  section  13(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  em- 
ploj-ment  of  experts  and  consultants,  strike 
out  "$75"  and  substitute  therefor  "$100" 

Sec.  7.  In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
15(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  training  of  employees,  strike 
out  "Such  training  shall  not  be  considered 
employment  or  holding  of  office  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as  amended 
(5  use.  62) ,  and  any"  and  substitute  there- 
for "Any". 

The  letter  and  section-by-section  anal- 
j'sis  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbright  are 
as  follows : 

The  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  February  25, 1965. 
Hon.  Httbert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENx:  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
transmit  legislation  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $125.2  million  for  the  Peace  Corps 
in  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  Peace  Corps  will,  In  a  few  days,  reach 
its  fourth  anniversary.  Since  its  beginning, 
on  March  1,  1961,  the  Peace  Corps  has  Justi- 
fied the  highest  hopes  of  those  who  estab- 
lished it.  The  Congress  intended  that  this 
new  agency  would  help  peoples  of  interested 
countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs 
for  trained  manpower,  and  to  help  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  part  of  the  peoples  served  and  a 
better  understanding  of  other  peoples  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  early  days,  the  Peace  Corps  was  por- 
trayed by  many  at  home  and  abroad  as  an 
attractive  ever-gallant  gesture,  a  token  of 
good  will,  and  the  symbol  of  a  friendly 
America.  But  the  Peace  Corps'  success  has 
proven  to  be  deeper.  The  Peace  Corps  has  a 
fundamental  role  abroad  above  and  beyond 
its  symbolic  value. 

A  Peace  Corps.  10,000  strong,  has  been 
working  in  46  countries.  Volunteers  are  now 
In  more  than  3,000  different  locations  around 
the  world.  In  the  countryside  of  the  devel- 
oping world,  the  most  frequently  en- 
countered American  is  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer. In  several  nations,  there  are  more 
volunteers  than  Individuals  from  all  other 
American  agencies  and  services  combined. 

Our  Peace  Corps  has  become  important  to 
the  worldwide  process  of  developing  human 
resources  in  building  nations.  It  is  helping 
nations,  not  by  preaching,  but  by  doing,  not 
by  words,  but  by  work. 

In  Africa,  the  Peace  Corps  has  made  an 
impressive  contribution  to  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  six  African  nations,  our  volunteers 
make  up  at  least  one-third  of  the  degree- 
holding  teachers;  they  represent  90  percent 
of  the  degree-holding  teachers  In  Malawi; 
they  reach  50,000  Nigerian  students  each  day. 
In  these  and  other  Africa  countries,  they 
have  contributed  to  a  great  expansion  of 
the  school  system — to  an  Increase  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  secondary  school  students. 

In  India.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  work- 
ing with  Indians  to  introduce  modern  com- 
mercial 'poultry  production  involving  Im- 
proved breeds,  poultry  care,  feeding  and  mar- 
ket development.  Production  of  eggs  and 
poultry  has  Increased  manyfold  and  these 
new  approaches,  at  present,  are  being 
adopted  in  new  areas  of  the  country. 

More  than  3,700  volunteers  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  engaged  in  a  continental  effort  In 
community  development,  helping  to  bring 
the  citizens  and  governments  of  17  nations 
together  in  self-help  programs. 


Community  development  does  not  produce 
dramatic  statistics.  But  it  does  change  peo- 
ple, and  people  change  nations. 

This  essential  ingredient  of  progress — the 
expansion  of  the  will  and  capacity  of  man- 
Is  hard  to  achieve  and  more  difficult  to  meas- 
ure. It  is,  nonetheless,  basic  to  develop- 
ment. One  encouraging  measurement  of 
Peace  Corps  success  in  this  field  has  been 
the  emergence  of  responsive,  effective  com- 
munity-development agencies  in  many  Latin 
American  countries.  In  Colombia,  the  Gov- 
ernment's fledgling  agency  "Acclon  Com- 
munal," which  had  only  a  limited  plan  when 
the  first  volunteers  arrived  In  1961,  Is  now 
firmly  established.  It  Is  operating  vigorous 
and  effective  programs  in  both  isolated  rural 
areas  and  urban  slums.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
volunteers  are  helping  to  train  personnel  for 
those  countries'  newly  organized  develop- 
ment agencies.  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  Peace  Corps  was  the  energizing  force  be- 
hind that  country's  "Desarrollo  Comunidad." 
Peace  Corps  participation  in  El  Salvador's 
"Educational  Brigades"  has  expanded  that 
program  from  three  experimental  areas  to 
18,  covering  most  of  that  small  but  sig- 
nificant country. 

The  task  is  indeed  vast.  But  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  we  have  found  a  practical  way  in 
which  Americans — personally,  directly,  ef. 
fectlvely — can  play  a  valuable  part.  And  in 
doing  so,  they  are  encouraging  other  peo- 
ples to  mobilize  themselves.  Over  1,200  uni- 
versity students  are  now  working  In  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Andean  highlands  in  a  student 
Peace  Corps,  known  as  Cooperacion  Popular 
Universitaria.  In  Chile,  1,500  students  are 
using  their  vacations  to  build  schools.  In- 
dia is  planning  a  Development  Corps  of  5,000 
to  10,000  organized  along  Peace  Corps  lines. 
In  Thailand,  the  Voluntary  Rural  Develop- 
ment Corps  awaits  final  Cabinet  approval 
before  beginning  its  work. 

So  the  Peace  Corps  can  no  longer  be  viewed 
as  Just  a  feather  in  our  Nation's  cap.  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  our  democratic  program 
in  meeting  our  world  responsibilities  and 
opportunities.  It  has  become  a  major  in- 
strument for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. And  In  learning  about  nationbuUd- 
Ing,  it  is  providing  a  corps  of  dedicated  and 
experienced  Americans  who,  upon  their  re- 
turn, will  help  us  continue  to  strengthen 
this  Nation  at  home. 

The  urgent  yet  prudent  requests  from  host 
countries  for  volunteers  are  growing.  There 
Is  ample  Justification  and  great  need  to  satis- 
fy these  requests.  To  meet  these  needs  we 
must  titilize  In  the  Peace  Corps  the  talents, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm  of  all  Interested  and 
capable  citizens  who  volunteer  in  such  large 
numbers. 

The  requested  Peace  Corps  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1966  is  an  increase  of  $21.1 
million  over  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1965.  This  increase 
will  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  expand  from  a 
level  of  15,000  by  the  end  of  August  1965,  to 
17,000  volunteers  by  the  end  of  August  1966. 

It  is  my  belief,  therefore,  that  a  grow- 
ing Peace  Corps  of  Increasing  capabilities  and 
effectiveness  is  essential.  Our  responsibil- 
ities to  ourselves,  to  our  country,  and  to  the 
world  require  no  less. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


March  4,  1965 
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Section-by -Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed Act  To  Amend  Further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  and  for  Other  Purposes 
The  proposed  act   (the  "bill")    to  amend 
further   the   Peace   Corps  Act,   as  amended 
("the  act"),  has  two  main  purposes.    First, 
It  authorizes  new  appropriations  under  the 
general  authority  in   the  act  for  appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
The  bill  would  accomplish  this  by  striking 
out  the  amount  and  the  reference  to  the 
fiscal  year  In  that  general  authorization  and 


substituting  the  new  amotmt  and  the  new 
fiscal  year.  Deletion  of  the  amotxnt  and 
(iate  in  the  general  authorization,  of  course, 
has  no  effect  on  funds  heretofore  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  purposes  or  provisions 
of  the  act.  Second,  the  bill  would  effect  other 
amendments  to  the  act.  Some  of  these  are  of 
a  substantive  nature  designed  to  promote 
more  effective  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Others  are  clarifying  or  techni- 
cal changes. 

Section  1 :  Amends  section  3(b)  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  authorizations,  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $126,200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  In  1964,  the  appropriation  of 
$115  million  for  fiscal  year  1965  was  author- 
ized by  amendment  of  this  general  authority. 
Subsequently,  the  President  amended  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the 
funds  requested  for  the  Peace  Corps  to 
$106,100,000.  A  total  of  $104,100,000  was  ac- 
tually appropriated,  under  the  general  au- 
thorization, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Section  2:  Amends  section  4(a)  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  provides  for  the  continued  service  of 
two  Associate  Directors  off  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  amends  section  303(e)  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1964 
which  relates  to  the  compensation  of  certain 
offices  and  positions. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  4(a)  of  the 
act,  which  provides  for  the  appointment  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  erf  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  by  pro- 
viding In  addition  for  the  appointment,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  two  Associate  Directors  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  These  offices  are  appropriate 
for  Presidential  appointment.  Such  action 
would  be  consistent  with  section  303(e)  of 
the  Government  Employees  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1964. 

Sections  303(e)  (71)  and  (72)  apply  the 
$26,000  per  annum  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  level  V  of  the  Federal  executive  sal- 
ary schedule  to  two  of  the  Associate  Directors 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  This  in  effect  restored 
the  provision  made  in  section  7(b)  of  the 
original  act  for  the  compensation  of  two 
Peace  Corps  employees  at  rates  above  the 
highest  rate  provided  for  grade  18  of  the 
general  schedule  but  below  that  provided 
for  the  Peace  Corps  Deputy  Director.  The 
Postal  Service  and  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act  of  1962  increased  the  highest  rate  pro- 
vided for  ferade  18  to  the  rate  then  generally 
provided  for  assistant  secretaries  under  the 
Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  and  for  the  E)lrector  of  the  Peace 
Corps  under  section  4(a)  of  the  act.  But  it 
did  not  increase  the  rates  of  compensation 
for  assistant  secretaries  or  the  Director  or 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  reason  for  section  7(b)  of 
the  act  to  continue  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  two  persons  under  the  act  at 
rates  above  those  provided  for  grade  18  but 
below  those  provided  for  the  Peace  Corps 
Deputy  Director,  and  the  Postal  Service  Act 
repealed  this  provision  of  section  7(b). 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  any  person 
who  is  serving  as  the  Peace  Corps  Associate 
Director  for  Program  Development  and  Op- 
erations or  the  Peace  Corps  Associate  Direc- 
tor for  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  on  the  date 
this  subsection  becomes  law  may  continue 
so  to  serve  as  an  Associate  Director  for  whose 
appointment  provision  Is  made  in  section 
4(a)  of  the  act  as  amended  by  the  bill  until 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, or  until  the  President  shall  commis- 
sion him  or  his  successor  as  such  an  Associ- 
ate Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  or  until  his 
nomination  as  such  an  Associate  Director  Is 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  whichever  sooner 
occurs. 


Subsection  (c)  amends  sections  303(e) 
(71)  and  (72)  of  the  Government  Employees 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1964,  which  provide 
for  the  compensation  of  a  Peace  Corps  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Volimteers  and  a  Peace 
Corps  Associate  Director  for  Program  Devel- 
opment and  Operations,  respectively,  to  con- 
solidate them  Into  one  paragraph  (71 ) .  Also, 
as  amended,  paragraph  (71)  of  section  303(e) 
would  not  specifically  describe  the  functions 
of  those  two  Associate  Directors  and  thus 
would  permit  their  titles  and  responsibilities 
to  be  changed  should  the  futtire  needs  of  the 
Peace  Corps  require. 

Section  3:  Amends  section  5  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  In 
five  respects: 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  5(e)  of  the 
act,  which  authorizes  the  provision  of  health 
care  to  volunteers  during  their  service  and 
health  examinations  and  Immiinlzation  to 
applicants  for  enrollment  preparatory  to 
service,  In  two  respects. 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  the  first  sentence 
of  section  5(e)  to  authorize  the  provision  to 
applicants  for  enrollment  of  dental  care  pre- 
paratory to  their  service  and  to  former  volun- 
teers of  health  examinations  within  6  months 
after  termination  of  their  service.  Nearly  4 
years'  experience  indicates  that  during  a  rel- 
atively brief  training  program  the  provision 
of  dental  examinations  and  limited  dental 
treatment  to  applicants  for  enrollment  as 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  is  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  most  training  Institutions,  thus  neces- 
sitating delay,  disruption  of  the  training  pro- 
gram, and  In  some  cases  travel  expenses.  If 
such  dental  care  could  be  provided  to  appli- 
cants for  enrollment  preparatory  to  their 
Peace  Corps  training,  as  health  examina- 
tions and  immvmlzatlon  may  now  be,  these 
difficulties  would  be  avoided. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Peace  Corps 
gives  comprehensive  health  examinations 
overseas  to  all  Peace  Corps  volunteers  as 
their  service  comes  to  an  end.  It  Is  obviously 
Important  to  identify  any  ailments  existing 
at  that  time,  not  only  so  that  they  may  be 
treated  but  to  protect  both  volunteers'  rights 
to  postservice  medical  services  and  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  and  the  Goverrunent's  clear  interest  In 
minimizing  expenditures  for  claims  pre- 
sented long  after  the  end  of  Peace  Corps 
service.  The  nvunber  of  Peace  Corps  phy- 
sicians overseas  is  small.  The  volunteers  in 
any  one  country  are  widely  dispersed. 
Therefore,  health  examinations  are  difficult 
to  schedule.  Facilities  are  often  not  wholly 
adequate.  As  a  result,  2  percent  of  all  vol- 
unteers cannot  be  examined  before  their 
service  ends,  and  necessary  procedures  are 
omitted  from  the  terminal  examinations  of 
another  18  percent  of  volunteers.  Both  In 
the  interests  of  these  20  percent  of  vol- 
unteers and  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Peace  Corps  needs  authority  to  give  for- 
mer volunteers  health  examinations  for  a 
limited  period  after  termination  of  their 
service. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  the  second  sentence 
of  section  5(e)  of  the  act,  which  author- 
izes the  provision  of  health  care  in  the 
facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, to  make  that  sentence  consistent 
with  the  first  sentence  of  section  5(e),  as 
it  would  be  amended  by  the  bill,  and  with 
section  25(d)  of  the  act.  This  technical 
change  Is  designed  to  make  clear  that  U.S. 
Government  facilities  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide applicants  for  etu-ollment  prepara- 
tory to  their  Peace  Corps  service  and  former 
volunteers,  as  well  as  volunteers  themselves, 
the  health  care  authorized  by  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  5(e)  of  the  act,  as  it  would 
be  amended  by  the  bill.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
specify  the  elements  of  health  care  inas- 
much as  under  section  25(d)  of  the  act,  the 
term  "health  care"  Is  defined  as  broadly  as 
possible  and  Includes  examinations.  Immu- 
nization and  dental  care. 


Subsection  (b)  amends  section  5(g)  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  the  assignment  of  vol- 
unteers, to  Increase  from  100  to  200  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  who  may  be  assigned  to 
carry  out  secretarial  or  clerical  duties  on  the 
staffs  of  Peace  Corps  representatives  abroad, 
including  those  of  Peace  Corps  contractor's 
oversea  representatives,  and  to  permit  up  to 
that  number  to  be  so  assigned  at  any  one 
time.  The  assignment  of  100  volunteer  sec- 
retaries In  the  aggregate  was  authorized  on  an 
experimental  basis  by  the  1963  amendments 
to  the  act.  This  experiment  In  extending 
the  voluntary  service  principle  into  the  area 
of  oversea  administration  has  proved  most 
successful,  as  evidenced  by  the  steady  in- 
crease in  requests  from  Peace  Corps  repre- 
sentatives overseas  for  additional  volunteer 
secretaries.  The  number  of  applications 
from  persons  with  secretarial  and  clerical 
skills  and  experience  also  continues  to  grow. 
Increasing  to  200  the  number  of  volunteers 
who  at  any  one  time  may  be  assigned  over- 
seas to  Peace  Corps  secretarial  or  clerical 
duties  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  fore- 
seeable futtire. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  5(h)  of  the 
act.  which  relates  to  the  laws  for  the  purpose 
of  which  volunteers  are  deemed  to  be  U.S. 
Government  employees,  to  add  thereto  the 
act  of  December  23,  1944,  chapter  716,  sec- 
tion 1,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  492a).  That 
act  authorizes  U.S.  dlsbvu-slng  officers,  for 
official  purposes  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  among  others  U.S.  Government  civilian 
personnel,  to  cash  checks  and  other  instru- 
ments and  to  conduct  exchange  transactions 
Involving  U.S.  and  foreign  cturrencies.  Be- 
cause the  act  does  not  now  provide  that  vol- 
unteers shall  be  deemed  employees  for  the 
purpose  of  31  U.S.C.  492a,  volunteers  gen- 
erally cannot  use  U.S.  disbursing  officers' 
accommodation  exchange  facilities.  (By 
virtue  of  a  limited  authority  in  31  XJJS.C 
492a,  they  may  use  such  facilities  if  they  pre- 
sent checks  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  and  satisfactory  banking 
facilities  are  not  available.)  Enactment  of 
this  amendment  will  make  some  contribution 
to  the  U.S.  Government's  efforts  to  reduce 
gold  outflow  and  increase  the  utilization  of 
foreign  currencies  o^^^Tied  by  the  United 
States. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  5(k)  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  counseling  of  volunteers, 
to  authorize  the  provision  of  such  counsel- 
ing to  former  volunteers  for  not  to  exceed  3 
years  after  termination  of  their  volunteer 
service.  When  section  5(k)  was  enacted  In 
1963,  the  Peace  Corps  Indicated  that  such 
counseling  would  be  made  available  for  more 
than  1  year  after  termination  of  a  volun- 
teer's service  only  If  the  former  volunteer 
had  been  fulfilling  U.S.  military  service  ob- 
ligations. Experience  indicates  that  more 
than  half  of  all  former  volunteers  continue 
their  education  after  Peace  Corps  service  and 
thus  do  not  seek  emplojTnent  opportunities 
until  some  years  later.  If  the  purpose  of 
section  5(k)  is  to  be  realized.  It  Is  Important 
that  emplojTnent  opportunity  counseling  be 
available  to  so  substantial  a  number  of 
former  volunteers.  A  3-year  limitation  has 
been  selected  because  virtually  all  volunteers 
who  enter  military  service  or  continue  their 
studies  should  have  completed  such  service 
or  studies  within  that  time. 

Section  4:  Amends  section  6(3)  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  the  provision  of  health  care 
to  the  spouses  of  volunteer  leaders  and  the 
minor  children  of  volunteer  leaders  and /or 
their  spouses,  to  authorize  such  health  care 
for  a  married  volunteer's  child  If  born  dxir- 
Ing  the  volunteer's  service. 

A  volunteer,  whether  married  to  another 
volunteer  or  to  a  nonvolunteer,  who  Is  ex- 
pecting a  child  can  continue  to  serve  In  the 
Peace  Corps  If  the  Peace  Corps  representa- 
tive determines  that  adequate  host  country 
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medical  facilities  are  available  and  that  con- 
tinued effective  Peace  Corps  service  can  be 
expected  from  the  volunteer.  Thus,  during 
the  last  4  years  married  volunteers  have  be- 
come the  parents  of  approximately  30  chil- 
dren. The  act,  however,  does  not  now  au- 
thorize the  provision  of  health  care  to  such 
Infants.  If  the  Peace  Corps  has  determined 
that  the  continued  service  of  a  volunteer  who 
is  to  become  a  parent  is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  and  thus  does  not  termi- 
nate his  or  her  Peace  Corps  service,  the 
Peace  Corps  should  be  able  to  assume  an 
appropriate  responsibility  for  the  Infant's 
health  care.  The  expenses  of  such  care,  par- 
ticularly in  an  emergency,  may  well  be 
beyond  the  means  of  the  volunteer.  Should 
a  medical  or  other  emergency  develop  which 
requires  evacuation  of  an  Infant,  or  of  an 
Infant  and  its  parents,  the  extraordinary  au- 
thorities of  section  15(a)  or  15(d)  (7)  of  the 
act  could  be  used  by  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  to  pay  for  travel  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  not  otherwise  authorized. 

Section  5:  Amends  section  10(a)  (3)  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  the  acceptance  and  em- 
ployment of  gifts  of  money  and  property  and 
the  transfer  of  gifts  of  property,  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  gifts  of  money  when  such 
transfers  further  the  general  purposes  of  the 
act.  Prom  time  to  time  persons  and  institu- 
tions want  to  give  money  to  the  Peace  Corps 
not  for  expenditure  or  other  employment  by 
the  Peace  Corps  but  for  transfer  to  entities 
with  which  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  work- 
ing or  which  volunteers  have  helped  to 
create.  For  example,  under  the  Peace  Corps' 
school-to-school  program,  school  boards  and 
similar  organizations  in  the  United  States 
contribute  funds  to  entities  with  which  vol- 
unteers are  working  to  assist  such  entities 
In  self-help  school  construction  projects. 
This  amendment  woiild  facilitate  such  peo- 
ple-to-people efforts.  The  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment  would  be  exercised 
only  where  the  donor  specifies  that  his  do- 
nation is  for  transfer  by  the  Peace  Corps  to 
an  entity  with  which  a  volunteer  is  working 
or  associated. 

Section  6:  Amends  section  13(a)  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  the  employment  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants,  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum compensation  which  may  be  paid  indi- 
viduals thereunder  from  $75  to  $100  per  day. 
Similar  authority  has  already  been  provided 
for  19  U.S.  Government  agencies,  including 
all  the  major  regulatory  commissions,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
This  amendment  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
historic  relationship  between  the  highest 
compensation  which  may  be  paid  experts  and 
consultants  and  the  highest  rate  of  Clas.sifl- 
catlon  Act  compensation  as  Increased  by  the 
Government  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Postal  Service  and  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  of  1962. 

Section  7:  Amends  section  15(c)  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  training  of  employees, 
to  strike  out  the  reference  to  section  2  of 
the  act  of  July  31,  1894.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
62).  This  provision,  which  relates  to  the 
holding  of  two  offices,  was  repealed  by  sec- 
tion 402(a)(7)  of  the  Dual  Compensation 
Act  (Public  Law  88-448,  approved  August  19, 
1964). 


ILLINOIS  VALLEY  DIVISION.  ROGUE 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT,  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netj- 
BEitGER]  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Illincis  Valley 
division  of  the  Rogue  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Oregon. 


This  project  has  been  imder  study  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  a  number 
of  years  and  is  based  upon  an  exhaustive 
analysis  by  the  Regional  Director  of  the 
Bureau,  as  set  forth  In  his  report  of  May 
1964.  On  January  21,  1965,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  reported  fa- 
vorably on  the  project  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  plan  for  development  of  the  Illi- 
nois Valley  division  includes  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  reservoir,  a  di- 
version dam  and  a  system  of  canals,  lat- 
erals, drains  to  distribute  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  12,130  acres  of  land;  1,110 
acres  now  have  a  partial  supply  of  irriga- 
tion water  in  the  area. 

The  disastrous  floods  of  December  1964 
and  January  1965  caused  tremendous 
damage  in  the  Rouge  River  Basin. 
These  floods  constitute  very  convincing 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  flood  con- 
trol projects,  including  flood  control  in 
connection  with  reclamation  dams.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  dam  to  be  con- 
structed on  Sucker  Creek  in  connection 
with  the  Illinois  Valley  division  would 
be  about  50  percent  effective  in  flood 
control,  depending  on  frequency,  sever- 
ity and  time  of  the  year.  It  would  pro- 
vide flood  protection  beneflts  to  Cave 
Junction  and  Selma.  Oreg..  as  well  as  to 
farmlands,  roads,  bridges,  and  other  im- 
provements. Agnes  and  Gold  Beach, 
Oreg.,  would  also  gain  increased  flood 
protection  imder  this  project. 

The  Illinois  Valley  division  has  an  esti- 
mated cost-benefit  ratio  of  1.95  to  1,  al- 
though this  may  be  adjusted  downward 
slightly  because  of  possible  deletion  of 
beneflts  created  under  the  area  redevel- 
opment program.  Even  without  such 
benefits,  the  project  has  an  excellent 
cost-benefit  ratio. 

The  dam  to  be  constructed  at  the 
Sucker  Creek  site  would  be  an  earthfill 
structure  rising  to  a  height  of  approxi- 
mately 230  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  reservoir  of  the  dam  would 
have  a  surface  area  of  465  acres  and  a 
capacity  of  40,000  acre-feet  of  water.  A 
storage  pool  of  1,000  acre-feet  would  as- 
sure fishery  protection. 

A  concrete  weir  across  Sucker  Creek 
2*72  miles  below  the  dam  would  provide 
diversions  for  irrigation  through  north 
and  south  canals.  The  plan  for  construc- 
tion includes  a  fish  ladder  over  the  weir 
and  rotary  lish  screen  at  the  canal  head- 
works. 

Agricultural  beneflts  to  be  derived 
from  this  reclamation  project  include 
production  of  feed  and  forage  for  live- 
stock, enhancement  of  dairying,  and  the 
production  of  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  and 
field  crops.  These  agriculture  benefits 
will  provide  greatly  needed  diversity  and 
stability  for  the  local  economy. 

The  tentative  allocation  of  construc- 
tion costs  of  the  Illinois  Valley  division 
are  the  following:  Irrigation,  $19,707,000; 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  $2,094,- 
000;  water  quality,  $1,323,000;  recreation, 
$251,000;  flood  control,  $224,000;  high- 
way improvement,  $202,000. 

Costs  allocated  to  irrigation  would  be 
reimbursable  over  a  50-year  period  and 
those  allocated  to  other  functions  would 
be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  multiple  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  excellent  project,  the 


Senate  sponsors  of  this  authorization  bill 
urge  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the 
project  in  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
and  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  referred  and  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1374)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate,  and  maintain  the  Illinois  Valley  di- 
vision. Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Ore- 
gon, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself  and  Mrs.  Neti- 
BERGER),  was  recclvcd,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1374 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Irrigation  water  sup- 
plies, flood  control,  water  quality  control, 
highway  transportation,  conserving  and  de- 
veloping fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  en- 
hancing outdoor  recreation  opportimities, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June 
17.  1902  (32  Stat.  388).  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto),  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Illinois  Valley  division.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project,  Oregon.  The  principal  works 
of  the  division  shall  consist  of  Sucker  Creek 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  diversion  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  and  drainage  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts 
shall  provide,  with  respect  to  any  contract 
unit,  for  repayment  of  the  irrigation  con- 
struction costs  assigned  for  repayment  to  the 
Irrigators  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years,  exclusive  of  any  development 
period  authorized  by  law.  Construction 
costs  allocated  to  irrigation  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  irrigators  to  repay  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  reclamation  fund  from  rev- 
enues derived  by  the  Secretary  from  the  dis- 
position of  power  from  the  Rogue  River 
reclamation  project  to  the  extent  available, 
and.  In  the  event  that  such  revenues  prove  to 
be  insufficient,  from  revenues  derived  from 
the  disposition  of  power  marketed  through 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain or  otherwise  provide  for  basic  public 
outdoor  recreation  facilities,  to  acquire  or 
otherwise  to  Include  within  the  division 
area  such  adjacent  lands  or  Interests  therein 
as  are  necessary  for  present  or  future  public 
recreation  use,  to  allocate  water  and  reser- 
voir capacity  to  recreation,  and  to  provide 
for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  division 
lands,  facilities,  and  water  areas  in  a  manner 
coordinated  with  the  other  division  func- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  State  or  local  public  bodies 
for  the  operation,  maintenance,  or  additional 
development  of  division  lands  or  facilities, 
or  to  dispose  of  division  lands  or  facilities  to 
Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  public 
bodies  by  lease,  transfer,  conveyance,  or  ex- 
change upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  best  promote  the  development  and 
operation  of  such  lands  and  facilities  In  the 
public  interest  for  recreation  purposes.  The 
Secretary  of  Interior  is  authorized  to  transfer 
lands  acquired  or  withdrawn  for  the  vmlt 
within  or  adjacent  to  exterior  national  forest 
boundaries  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  administration  as  national  forest,  and 
Jurisdiction  of  national  forests  lands  within 
the  unit  shall  remain  with  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  for  recreation  and  other  na- 
tional forest  system  purposes:  Provided, 
That  the  lands  and  waters  within  the  flow 
lines  of  any  reservoir,  or  otherwise  needed  or 
used  for  the  operation  of  the  project,  shall 
continue  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  such  operation.  The 
costs  of  the  division,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  2  hereof.  Including  Joint 
costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  nonreimbursa- 
ble. Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted 
by  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
recreation  development  of  water  reso\irce 
projects  or  to  disposition  of  public  lands  for 
recreation  purposes. 

(b)  Costs  of  means  and  measures  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  and  damage  to  flsh  and  wildlife 
resources  shall  be  considered  as  project  costs 
and  allocated  as  may  be  appropriated  among 
other  division  functions. 

Sec  4.  Before  the  works  are  transferred 
to  an  Irrigation  water  users'  organization  for 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance,  the  or- 
ganization shall  have  agreed  to  operate  them 
m  such  fashion,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  to  achieve  the  beneflts  to 
flsh  and  wildlife  and  recreation  on  which  the 
allocations  of  costs  therefor  are  predicated, 
and  to  operate  them  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  achieve  the  benefits  to  flood  con- 
ttol  on  which  the  allocation  of  costa  therefor 
U  predicated,  and  to  return  the  works  to  the 
United  States  for  care,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance In  the  event  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  to  achieve  such  bene- 
fits. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
herein  authorized  the  sum  of  $25,030,600 
(January  1964  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason 
of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  the  costs  of  con- 
struction as  Indicated  by  engineering  costs 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein.  There  are  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  said  works. 


highly  important  work  omit6  the  words 
"per  annum."  This  bill,  brief  in  form,  is 
designed  to  correct  this  technical  over- 
sight and  to  allow  for  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts.  Annually  the  appropriation  would 
not  exceed  $150,000,  the  figure  the  public 
law  stipulates. 

This  is  a  companion  bill  to  one  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
from  New  Jersey,  to  correct  the  technical 
error  involved. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill 
concerns  only  existing  law  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  much  more 
comprehensive  measures  which  we  are 
presently  considering  before  our  Senate 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities to  benefit  by  means  of  a  national 
foundation  these  two  broad  cultural 
areas  in  our  national  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1376)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  therein,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
ARTS  AND  CULTtJRAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed 
to  amend  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural 
Development  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations 
therein. 

This  bill  would  simply  correct  a  tech- 
nical error  in  Public  Law  88-579,  which 
established  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts.  The  clear  intent  of  this  act  was  to 
establish  the  Council  on  an  ongoing 
basis.  In  section  6(c) ,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  was  authorized  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $21,000  per 
annum.    Section  6(b)  reads: 

The  Chairman  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  but  not  In  excess  of  eight 
consecutive  years,  and  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  during  the  four-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  his  last 
period  of  service  as  Chairman. 

In  addition,  section  5(b)  states: 
Each  member  of  the   Council  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

These  are  among  the  passages  in  the 
public  law  which  demonstrate  the  in- 
tent of  ongoing  activity  by  the  Council. 

Inadvertently,  however,  the  modest  ap- 
propriation  section    for    the    Council's 


REVTTALIZATION  OF  THE  GOLD 
MINING  INDUSTRY  IS  ESSENTIAL 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  I  introduced 
and  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  reported  by  a  imani- 
mous  vote  a  bill  to  revitalize  the  gold 
mining  industry  of  America  which  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  support  of  the  indus- 
try and  its  friends  but  the  usual  bafiBing 
opposition  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  always 
displayed  toward  any  measure,  no  matter 
how  widely  conceived,  to  revive  a  great 
source  of  economic  wealth.  I  was  joined, 
as  cosponsors,  by  my  colleagues  Senator 
Bartlett,  and  Senators  Bible,  Kuchel, 
Metcalf,  and  McGovern. 

Today,  I  again  introduce  the  Gold  Mine 
Revitalization  Act  for  renewed  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress. 

There  has  been  much  excitement  and 
a  great  deal  of  hand  wringing  around  the 
world  lately  over  the  plight  of  American 
gold  reserves.  Congress  enacted  a  meas- 
ure, passed  by  the  Senate,  against  my 
judgment,  less  than  2  weeks  ago  to  re- 
move the  backing  of  gold  reserves  from 
Federal  Reserve  deposits  as  a  means  of 
making  more  gold  available  for  our  in- 
ternational commitments.  There  is  one 
solution  which  the  directors  of  our  na- 
tional policy  seem  not  to  have  given 
thought  to  in  all  this  discussion.  It 
is  so  simple  I  do  not  know  why  they  have 
not  discovered  it.  The  only  way  to  have 
more  gold  reserves  is  to  produce  more 
gold. 

That  is  the  solution  I  propose  and  the 
one  I  think  most  logical. 

It  has  long  been  clear  more  gold  can- 
not be  mined  unless  gold  miners  are 
able  to  earn  a  living  from  their  work. 
They  cannot  do  this  now  because  the 
price  of  gold  remains  rigidly  at  $35  an 


ounce,  the  price  established  30  years 
ago — a  price  not  tdlowing  profit  to  the 
producer.  The  only  customer  of  the  gold 
miners  is  the  U.S.  Government  which 
set  the  price  a  generation  ago  and  which 
despite  the  increase  in  all  costs,  refuses 
to  change  it. 

Since  there  is  unchanging  opposition 
to  any  proposal  for  raising  the  price 
of  gold,  thus  making  gold  mining  a 
profitable  enterprise  again,  my  plan,  as 
embodied  in  the  legislation  now  intro- 
duced again,  is  to  compensate  gold 
miners  for  the  differences  between  the 
cost  of  producing  gold  and  the  price. 
Pasmients  would  be  limited  by  a  formula 
providing  they  cannot  exceed,  in  propor- 
tion, the  difference  between  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  January  1940  and  the 
cost  of  living  index  on  the  date  of 
pajonent. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  this  time,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  the 
Treasury  and  Interior  Departments  in 
particular,  will  recognize  the  essential 
equity  of  this  proposal  and  will  support 
the  legislation  rather  than  oppose  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  included  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  and  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  for 
the  addition  of  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  1377)  to  revitalize  the 
American  gold  mining  industry,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moss) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  <issembled.  This  Act 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Gold  Mine  Revitali- 
zation Act  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  Purpose. — (a)  For  the  purpose  of 
aiding  and  restoring  to  profltable  operation 
the  domestic  gold  mining  Industry  of  the 
United  States  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  directed  to  establish  and  admin- 
ister a  program  to  compensate  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  gold  for  the  difference  between 
Individual  base  average  costs  of  production 
dvu-lng  the  fourth  quarter  of  1939  of  cur- 
rently eligible  mines,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  same  or  equivalent  cur- 
rent costs,  similarly  determined,  of  individ- 
ual operators  qualified  for  assistance  tmder 
this  Act  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963. 
Where  base  average  costs  dviring  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1939  are  shown  to  be  abnormal 
because  of  the  occurrence  of  events  beyond 
the  control  of  the  operator,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  production  stoppages,  nat- 
ural disasters,  or  unavoidable  accidents,  such 
costs  shall  be  reconstructed  from  the  best 
available  data. 

(b)  In  order  to  assist  new  domestic  gold 
mining  enterprises  and  stimulate  new  pro- 
duction, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  and  administer  a  sim- 
ilar program  for  mines  which  have  no  his- 
tory of  production  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1939  nor  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963  by 
computing  a  constructive  cost  of  production 
taking  Into  account  production  costs  of  min- 
ing gold  in  the  same  or  adjacent  mining 
districts  under  similar  conditions  for  said 
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named  periods  In  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  subsidy  payments.  If  any,  to  which 
the  new  mine  operator  Is  entitled. 

Sec.  3.  Costs  of  Operation  Subsidized. — 
Costs  of  operating  domestic  gold  mines  for 
which  differential  payments  will  be  allowed 
shall  Include — 

(a)  costs  of  all  labor  Including  clerical, 
supervisory,  management,  administrative, 
and  technical; 

(b)  costs  of  amortization  of  capital  In- 
vestment In  equipment  and  construction 
necessary  to  efficient  operations; 

(c)  costs  of  mine  rehabilitation; 

(d)  costs  of  transportation  of  mine  prod- 
ucts, smelter  freight,  treatment  and  deduc- 
tions; 

(e)  costs  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  fringe  benefits: 

(f)  costs  of  supplies,  materials,  and  power; 

(g)  costs  of  State,  county,  and  city  prop- 
erty taxes; 

(h)  costs  of  such  other  expenses  as  are 
usual,  customary,  and  normal  according  to 
accepted,  sound,   modern  mining  practices. 

Sec.  4.  Eligibilitt  Requirements. — To 
qualify  for  cost  differential  payments  under 
this  program,  an  applicant  shall — 

(a)  make  a  showing,  by  application  to  the 
Secretary,  that  for  his  next  fiscal  year,  com- 
mencing after  submission  of  the  application, 
costs  of  efficient  operation  are  at  a  level  in 
excess  of  an  amount  at  which  the  applicant 
can  anticipate  earning  a  reasonable  profit 
during  the  period  for  which  application  for 
assistance  is  made. 

(b)  demonstrate  existence  of  financial  re- 
sources and  technical  capability  sufficient  to 
operate  profitably,  under  the  conditions  by 
which  assistance  under  this  Act  Is  allowed; 

(c)  agree  that,  for  the  period  of  time  for 
which  assistance  is  received  the  principal 
production  from  the  specific  mineral  property 
for  which  application  is  made  shall  be  gold, 
and  no  applicant  shall  be  qualified  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  unless  the  dollar  value 
of  gold  sold  during  the  period  for  which 
payments  are  made  Is  50  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  total  value  of  all  minerals  and  metals 
contained  in  ores  and  concentrates  produced 
and  sold  from  such  specific  mineral  prop- 
erty: Provided.  That  payments  shall  be  made 
only  for  the  gold  produced  in  the  proportion 
the  nonsubsldized  value  of  the  gold  produced 
bears  to  the  value  of  the  total  amount  of 
minerals  sold  from  said  property. 

Sec.  5.  Amount  of  Payments  Allowable. — 
Payments  {inder  this  Act  shall  be  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
purpose,  except  that — 

(a)  no  such  payment  shall.  In  any  case, 
exceed  the  difference  between  individual  base 
average  costs  of  production  of  gold  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1939  and  the  same  or 
equivalent  costs  In  the  foxirth  quarter  of 
1963: 

(b)  no  differential  computed  under  (a) 
shall  exceed.  In  proportion,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Labor  for  January, 
1940,  and  the  cost  of  living  Index  as  of  date 
of  application  for  payment; 

Sec.  6.  Determination  of  Eligibility  and 
Negotiation  of  Agreements. —  (a)  Producers 
of  gold  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  gold  production  differential  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  who  shall  determine 
(1)  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant,  and  (2) 
amount  of  payment  necessary  to  enable  the 
applicant  to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit 
during  the  period  for  which  application  Is 
made. 

(b)  Upon  determination  of  eligibility  of  a 
producer  for  payment  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
ter Into  a  gold  production  differential  pay- 
ment agreement  which  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  producer  shall  agree  upon,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  ( 1 )  the  manner  In  which  costs 
shall  be  ascertained  for  purposes  of  making 
payment;  (2)  terms  and  conditions  for  mak- 


ing payments;    (3)   conditions  under  which 
payments  shall  be  withheld  or  reduced. 

Sec.  7.  Board  of  Gold  Differential  Pay- 
ments Review. — (a)  There  shall  be  estab- 
lished In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  an  In- 
dependent Board  of  Review  of  three  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  the  Chair- 
man to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary,  that 
shall  be  responsible  for  a  continuing  review 
of  the  level  of  payments  under  this  Act  to 
determine  If  they  are  sufficient  or  in  excess 
of  amounts  required  to  accomplish  Its  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regvilatlon, 
establish  a  procedure  for  review  by  the  Board 
of  Review  of  applications  of  producers  whose 
claims  are  denied,  disallowed  In  part,  or  re- 
duced. Producers  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  submit  reasons  in  support  of  their  claims 
before  final  action  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Review  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among 
individuals  qualified  by  reason  of  experience 
in  the  mining  Industry,  two  of  whom  shall 
have  had  experience  In  gold  mining. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Review  shall  be  required 
to  meet  quarterly.  Members  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $50  per  day  for  each  day  services 
as  a  Board  member  are  required  and  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  In  accordance  with 
the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  an  annual  amount  of  $50,000,000. 


TO  EXPAND  THE  NATIONAL  DRIVER 
REGISTER  SERVICE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  bill 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  National 
Driver  Register  Service,  which  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  operated 
since  July  1, 1961. 

My  interest  in  establishing  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  traffic 
violators  was  aroused  by  a  highway  trag- 
edy in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey.  In 
the  fall  of  1959,  11  New  Jersey  college 
students  and  their  professor  were  killed 
when  a  tractor-trailer  struck  the  rear 
of  their  bus  at  North  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Afterward  it  was  learned  that  the  truck 
driver  had  eight  previous  moving  traflfic 
violations  on  his  record  and  that  these 
offenses  had  occurred  in  three  different 
States;  none  of  these  States,  however, 
was  aware  of  his  total  record. 

As  a  result  of  this  terrible  accident,  I 
introduced  the  first  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
create  a  National  Driver  Register  Service 
which  would  help  the  States  in  their 
crackdown  on  serious  offenders.  The  ver- 
sion which  the  Congress  finally  enacted, 
and  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  provided 
more  restricted  coverage  than  my  orig- 
inal bill  intended.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
a  significant  step  forward  in  the  cause 
of  highway  safety. 

The  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  establish  a  register  con- 
taining the  names  of  motor  vehicle  op- 
erators whose  licenses  have  been  re- 
voked or  suspended  for  either  of  two 
reasons — driving  while  intoxicated  and 
conviction  of  a  traffic  violation  involving 
a  fatality.  To  establish  a  register,  the 
names  would  be  supplied  by  the  motor 
vehicle  agencies  In  each  of  the  States. 


New  Jersey  was  the  first  State  to  join 
the  Service.  Today  48  other  States,  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
Guam,  participate.  As  of  the  latest 
count,  the  Driver  Register  Service  file 
has  grown  to  614,000  records  of  indi- 
viduals whose  licenses  have  been  revoked 
or  suspended.  The  Service  conducts  an 
average  of  26,000  searches  a  day  at  the 
request  of  the  States.  Its  biggest  day 
came  on  January  18  of  this  year  when 
84,000  search  requests  were  handled. 
Helped  by  electronic  computers,  the 
names  of  those  applying  for  licenses  in 
a  particular  State  can  be  quickly  checked 
against  the  central  file  in  Washington. 
A  report  goes  back  to  the  State  within 
24  hours. 

According  to  the  latest  count,  the 
Driver  Register  Service  has  made  72,646 
identifications  since  it  began  operation. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  Service  is  to 
assist  the  States  in  unearthing  drivers 
who  attempt  to  conceal  their  records. 

The  Driver  Register  Service,  by  itself, 
does  not  lift  a  motor  vehicle  license. 
This  is  up  to  the  State  motor  vehicle 
agencies  which  request  its  help.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  State  of  Wyoming  re- 
ported that  in  its  "immediate  past  fiscal 
period,  we  have  denied  a  Wyoming 
driver's  license  to  158  applicants  who 
were  under  suspension  in  another  State. 
We  would  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
such  suspension  had  it  not  been  for  the 
information  supplied  by  the  Driver  Reg- 
ister Service." 

A  valuable  side  feature  of  the  Service 
is  that  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  on  traffic 
violators  who  would  attempt  to  hide  their 
previous  records  in  applying  for  drivers' 
licenses.  The  story  is  recounted  of  the 
applicant  in  Arizona  who  was  informed 
that  his  driving  record  would  be  checked 
with  the  National  Driver  Register 
Service.  He  became  so  concerned  that 
he  fled  the  examination  room,  only  to 
collide  with  a  plate  glass  window. 

An  estimated  54  percent  of  all  re- 
voked licenses  are  lifted  for  driving  while 
intoxicated.  Convictions  involving  high- 
way deaths  add  about  two-thirds  of  1 
percent  more,  leaving  about  45  percent 
of  revoked  licenses  presently  ineligible 
for  inclusion  in  the  national  driver  reg- 
ister. 

In  1964,  traffic  fatalities  rose  to  a  rec- 
ord 47,800.  It  is  estimated  that  the  figure 
will  climb  to  51,000  in  1965.  Another  1.8 
million  p>eople,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates, will  be  injured  in  traffic  accidents 
this  year.  Property  damage  is  expected 
to  add  about  $3  billion  to  the  mounting 
toll.  An  article  in  the  March  1,  1965. 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  con- 
cluded, on  the  basis  of  talking  to  experts, 
that  the  blame  for  highway  carnage  in 
nearly  98  percent  of  all  accidents  is  the 
motorist.    The  article  added: 

From  this  evidence  many  authorities  con- 
clude that  the  best  hope  for  a  better  safety 
record  lies  In  more  driver  education,  stricter 
enforcement  of  traffic  rules,  and  efforts  to 
get  the  bad  drivers  off  the  road  and  keep 
them  off. 

With  the  traffic  toll  mounting  each 
year,  it  is  obvious  that  the  need  to  get 
the  bad  drivers  off  the  roads  is  more 
urgent  than  ever.    I  believe  an  expan- 
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slon  of  the  present  Driver  Register  Serv- 
ice would  go  a  long  way  toward  accom- 
plishing this  objective.  A  principal 
change  proposed  in  my  bill  would  permit 
the  States  to  send,  for  Inclusion  in  the 
register,  information  on  licenses  which 
have  been  revoked  or  suspended  for  a 
period  of  30  days  or  more,  regardless  of 
the  reason  for  taking  away  the  permis- 
sion to  drive  the  motor  yehicle. 

Under  my  bill,  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  the  States  could 
use  the  service  of  this  national  clearing- 
house. Thus,  any  Federal  employee, 
whether  civil  or  military  assigned,  for 
example,  to  drive  a  truck,  could  be 
checked  with  the  Driver  Register  Service. 
The  new  features  I  propose  would  in- 
volve only  a  negligible  additional  cost  in 
the  operation  of  the  Driver  Register 
Service.  The  machines  of  the  Driver 
Register  Service  can  handle  a  substan- 
tially larger  volume  of  traffic  than  has 
been  the  case  heretofore.  I  am  informed 
that  increased  automation  and  systems 
improvement  have  led  to  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  per  search  from  17  cents  in  1963 
to  11  cents  last  year.  There  is  no  charge 
to  the  States  for  the  service. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  bill  because  it 
represents  a  further  step  forward  in  the 
interests  of  highway  safety.  We  cannot 
permit  the  traffic  toll  to  mount  because 
each  death  or  injury  represents  not  only 
a  personal  tragedy  but  also  economic 
loss  to  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  have  the  text 
of  my  bill  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1379)  to  amend  the  act 
approved  July  14,  1960,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  register 
of  names  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  certain  motor  vehicle  drivers, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cabe,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
approved  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  526),  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  register  containing 
(1)  the  name  of  each  individual  reported  to 
him  by  a  SUte  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of as  an  Individual  with  respect  to  whom 
such  State  or  subdivision  has  denied  a  license 
or  the  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle, 
or  with  respect  to  whom  such  State  or  sub- 
division has  terminated,  or  withdrawn  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  or  more,  such  indi- 
vidual's license  or  privilege  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle;  and  (2)  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 
"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may. 
at  the  request  of  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  or  of  »ny  Federal  agency, 
furnish  to  such  State,  subdivision,  or  agency 
such  Information  with  resi>ect  to  any  Indi- 
vidual as  may  be  contained  in  the  register 
established  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  'State* 
Includes  each  of  the  several  States,  Puerto 


Rico,  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing." 


CONTROL  OF  OBNOXIOUS  AQUATIC 
PLANTS  IN  NAVIGABLE  WATERS 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  control  of  obnoxious  aquatic 
plants  in  navigable  and  allied  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  104  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  by  section  104 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1962, 
authorized  a  comprehensive  project  to 
provide  for  control  and  progressive  erad- 
ication   of    certain    obnoxious    aquatic 
plant  growth  from  our  navigable  waters, 
tributary  streams,  connecting  channels 
and  other  allied  waters,  but  limited  the 
project  to  only  eight  of  our  States,  but 
not  the  State  of  New  Jersey.     My  bill 
would  put  the  project  on  a  nationwide 
basis  and,  of  course,  include  New  Jersey. 
In  recent  years,  the  problem  of  control 
and   eradication   of   obnoxious   aquatic 
weeds  has  spread  to  many  other  areas 
outside  the  eight  States  covered  by  the 
act.    For  example,  in  my  own  State  a 
prolific    growth   of   aquatic   weeds  has 
been  occurring  in  recent  years  in  the 
Metedeconk  River  which  empties  into 
the  northern  end  of  Barnegat  Bay.   Boat 
propellers,  storm,  wind,  and  tidal  action 
break  off  this  growth  and  substantial 
quantities  float  loose  and  eventually  are 
deposited  on  the  beaches.     Here  they 
decay  and  produce  terrible  odors.    This 
is  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  and  visitors. 

Although  the  condition  has  existed  for 
many  years,  it  has  become  more  severe 
and  has  spread  to  new  areas  in  the  last  2 
years.  Boating  interests,  which  con- 
tribute to  a  substantial  degree  to  the 
economy  of  the  area,  are  hampered  in 
not  being  able  to  utilize  many  areas  of 
the  river  because  of  the  dense  growth  of 
weeds. 

The  cause  of  the  increased  growth  has 
not  been  pinpointed.    However,  two  fac- 
tors have  been  suggested  as  possibly  con- 
tributing to  the  problem.    One  of  these 
is  deficient  rainfall  over  the  past  few 
years  which  has  caused  increased  brack- 
ishness  of  the  coastal  rivers  which  in 
turn  favors  the  growth  of  these  marine 
algae.    Another  is  possible  seepage  from 
septic  tanks  or  even  the  dumping  of 
effluent,  treated  or  otherwise  into  the 
river  which  has  increased  the  fertility — 
pollution  in  plain  English— level  of  the 
water,  thus  encouraging  the  weed  growth. 
In  the  course  of  seeking  a  solution  I 
have  discussed  the  problem  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice,  Department   of    the   Interior,    the 
Department     of     Agriculture,     Rutgers 
University's  College  of  Agriculture  Ex- 
perimental Station,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.     These   agencies   all   indicate 
that  the  broadened  program  which  my 
bill  would  authorize,  is  essential  to  bring 
these  acquatic  weeds  under  permanent 
control. 

This  problem  is  not  unique  to  New 
Jersey.  Similar  conditions  exist  not  only 
in  other  coastal  States  but  also  in  lakes 


and  rivers  that  are  in  or  pass  through 
our  landlocked  States.  All  our  States 
have  an  interest  in  bringing  about  a 
workable  and  economically  feasible  solu- 
tion to  this  truly  national  problem.  I 
hope  that  both  the  committee  to  which 
this  bill  will  be  referred,  as  well  as  the 
full  Senate,  will  act  favorably  upon  this 
measure  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  bill  lie  on  the  table  for 
7  days  so  that  other  Senators  may  join 
in  cosponsoring  it,  and  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  toxt  of  my 
bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  fS.  1380)  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  obnoxious  aquatic  plants  in 
navigable  and  allied  waters,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  297,  300),  as  amended  by  section 
104  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962  (76 
Stat.  1173,  1180),  Is  hereby  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  That  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized a  comprehensive  program  to  provide 
for  control  and  progressive  eradication  of 
Water  Hyacinth,  Alligatorweed,  Eurasian 
Water  Milfoil,  Ulva,  Enteromorpha,  Polysi- 
phonla,  Gracllaria.  and  other  obnoxious 
aquatic  plant  growths,  from  the  navigable 
waters,  tributary  streams,  connecting  chan- 
nels, and  other  allied  waters  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  combined  Interest  of  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  drainage,  agriculture,  flsh 
and  wildlife  conservation,  public  health,  and 
related  purposes,  including  continued  re- 
search for  development  of  the  most  effective 
and  economic  control  measvires,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies:  Provided,  That  local  Interests  agree 
to  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
claims  that  may  occur  from  control  opera- 
tions and  participate  to  the  extent  of  30 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  operations: 
Provided  further,  That  costs  for  research 
and  planning  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
authorities  of  this  section  may  be  borne  fully 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts,  not  In  excess  of 
$5,000,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided.  That  any  such  funds  employed  for 
control  operations  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  on  a  priority  basis,  based 
upon  the  urgency  and  need  of  each  area, 
and  the  avaUablllty  of  local  funds," 


MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS 
LEASED  FOR  PUBLIC  PURPOSES 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1.  a 
bill  relating  to  the  construction,  modifi- 
cation, alteration,  repair,  painting,  or 
decoration  of  buildings  leased  for  public 
purposes. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1381)  relating  to  the  con- 
sti-uction,  modification,  alteration,  re- 
pair, painting,  or  decorating  of  buildings 
leased  for  public  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Case  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1381 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  when- 
ever any  executive  agency  enters  into  any 
lease  or  lease  agreement  under  any  provision 
of  law,  and  such  lease  or  agreement  requires 
or  contemplates  the  construction,  modifica- 
tion, alteration,  repair,  painting,  or  decora- 
tion of  any  building  or  other  improvement 
for  use  for  the  purposes  of  any  executive 
agency,  there  shall  be  included  In  that  agree- 
ment provisions  effective  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1931  (46  Stat.  1494),  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276  et  seq.),  by  the  party  or 
parties  entering  into  such  agreement  with 
that  executive  agency,  in  the  performance 
of  any  work  incident  to  such  construction, 
modification,  alteration,  repair,  painting,  or 
decoration. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "ex- 
ecutive agency"  means  any  executive  de- 
partment, and  independent  office  or  estab- 
lishment in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  (including  any  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation),  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  all  lease  and  lease  agreements 
entered  into  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENTS    OF    ECONOMIC    OP- 
PORTUNITY  ACT    OF    1964,   WITH 
RESPECT    TO    WAGES    PAID    FOR 
CERTAIN   TYPES    OF   WORK    AND 
CERTAIN   POLITICAL    ACTIVITIES 
Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce an  amendment  designed  to  remove 
all  chance  for  any  Federal  poverty  vol- 
unteers to  be  utilized  either  on  purpose 
or    by    accident   for    partisan    political 
activity. 

And,  I  also  offer  a  legislative  sugges- 
tion for  solving  the  critical  minimum- 
wage  situation  which  has  troubled  local 
areas  during  early  implementation  of 
the  Federal  programs. 

The  partisan  politics  amendment  can 
be  explained  very  quickly.  It  develops 
from  an  already  proposed  program  under 
which  VISTA  volunteers  would  be  used 
in  voter  registration  efforts. 

No  one  conceived  during  last  year's 
debate  that  poverty  workers  might  be 
used  in  such  political  activities.  It  was 
never  mentioned  by  either  proponents  or 
opponents  of  the  bill,  and  that  is  a  little 
strange,  because,  upon  second  thought,  it 
seems  quite  obvious  that  voter  registra- 
tion is  an  area  in  which  valuable  work 
might  well  be  done. 


But,  there  are  obvious  and  serious 
dangers  in  having^  a  federally  financed 
progiam  operating  in  a  way  that  could 
influence  election  outcomes  on  both  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels.  And,  of 
course,  if  voter  registration  efforts  were 
so  organized  as  to  benefit  one  party  or 
interest  group  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another,  a  grave  situation  would  develop. 

Therefore,  rather  than  have  the 
VISTA  program  tied  up  in  partisan 
politics  and  possibly  discredited  with  a 
resulting  total  loss  of  funds  already  in- 
vested, I  offer  an  amendment  providing 
that: 

No  workers  under  the  antipoverty  law  may 
take  part  in  voter  registration  or  any  other 
politically  oriented  activity  unlers  local  offi- 
cials of  both  major  political  parties  have 
approved  the  planned  project  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  concerned  State  and  its 
Governor  have  been  notified. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  preserve 
the  nonpartisan,  nondiscriminatory  basis 
of  the  poverty  program,  a  basis  which 
everyone  has  assumed  was  intended.  My 
amendment  will  merely  serve  to  empha- 
size that  this  is  a  program  open  to  all 
Americans  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans  and  one  that  will  not  inten- 
tionally or  inadvertently  favor  one  Amer- 
ican over  another. 

There  is  one  other  area  in  which  clari- 
fication of  last  year's  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act  is  hastily  needed.  This  in- 
volves minimum  wage  regulations  that 
already  have  operated  to  curtail  the 
number  of  enroUees  who  can  benefit 
from  the  program. 

This  minimum  wage  storm  blew  up 
rather  quickly  because  of  a  belated  pol- 
icy reversal  in  which  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment apparently  has  attempted  to  re- 
interpret the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  law. 

The  law  clearly  states  that  pay  for  Na- 
tional Youth  Corps  enrollees  will  be — 
and  I  quote  the  law:  "appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geo- 
graphical region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
employee." 

That,  Congress  thought,  was  clear 
enough.  In  fact,  the  poverty  planners 
subsequently  published  several  guidelines 
for  local  groups,  stating — and  again  I 
quote:  "In  general,  enrollee  wages  should 
be  a  little  below  the  prevailing  entry 
rates  for  inexperienced  workers  in  simi- 
lar occupations." 

Local  planning  went  ahead  on  this 
rather  reasonable  basis.  Temporary 
work  for  the  enrollees  was  projected  in 
community  service  enterprises,  such  as 
hospitals,  libraries,  and  playgrounds. 
This  is  completely  in  line  with  the  intent 
of  the  act  that  the  boys  and  girls,  largely 
untrained  for  any  sort  of  job,  were  to 
receive  token  wages,  since  they  could  not 
qualify  for  regular  pay  rates. 

But  all  this  was  reinterpreted  when  the 
Department  of  Labor  decreed,  at  the 
urging  of  national  labor  organizations, 
that  all  poverty  law  workers  must  be  paid 
a  national  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an 
hour. 

Programs  planned  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Florida,  Virginia,  and  other  places 
were  quickly  scrapped  or  delayed  be- 
cause in  most  areas  of  this  Nation  full- 


time  workers  in  such  community  serv- 
ices do  not  receive  that  high  a  wage. 

A  school  superintendent  in  Paducah 
summed  up  the  situation,  saying: 

Since  the  salary  of  many  of  our  custodlanj, 
cafeteria  workers,  and  school  secretarle&-^ 
who  would  be  responsible  for  supervising 
work  of  enrollees — is  slightly  less  or  not 
much  more  than  $1.25  per  hour,  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  us  to  accept  this  enrollee  wage 
scale. 

The  sense  of  values  of  enrollees  would  be 
distorted,"  the  Kentucklan  says,  since  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  in  the  area  for  the  type  of 
work  are  much  lower,  and  this  "somethlng- 
for-notliing"  philosophy  would  give  the  pro- 
gram a  black  eye  similar  to  past  made-work 
welfare  schemes. 

Thus,  by  misinterpreting  congressional 
intent  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  Federal 
poverty  administrators  have  initiated  a 
situation  that  can  have  very  disturbing 
effects  upon  the  entire  employment  con- 
dition of  affected  areas. 

My  amendment  would  operate  to  save 
many  of  the  enrollee  positions  now  being 
lost.  It  would  provide  that  no  enrollee 
wages  could  be  at  a  rate  greater  than  the 
prevailing  rate  for  similar  work  in  the 
affected  area.  Such  prevailing-wage 
regulations  are  in  effect  for  other  Federal 
programs,  and  the  principle  certainly 
should  apply  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  and 
that  they  lie  at  the  desk  for  1  week  for 
consideration  by  possible  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1382.  A  bill  to  amend  thp  Economic  Op- 
portxmity  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  for  certain  types  of  work  pursuant  to 
such  Act: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  609  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"wage  limptation 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  No  enrollee  or  part-time 
student  employee  in  any  youth  program  pur- 
suant to  title  I,  person  receiving  work  train- 
ing pursuant  to  title  V  or  any  other  person 
receiving  training  in  a  program  pursuant  to 
or  assisted  under  this  Act,  or  any  volunteer 
pursuant  to  section  603,  shall  be  paid  wages 
for  work  performed  as  part  of  a  program  pur- 
suant to  or  assisted  under  this  Act  in  excess 
of  the  prevailing  wage,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  for  such  work  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession, 
or  in  the  city,  town,  village,  or  other  civil 
subdivision  of  any  other  State,  wherever 
such  work  is  performed. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  shall  apply  to  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  work  per- 
formed after  June  30,  1965. 
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S.  138: 1 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 

Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  certain  political 

activities  thereunder 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section   618  a   new  section  as 

follows: 

"poLrricAL  ACtivrriES 

"Sec.  617.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriat- 
ed or  otherwise  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  make  payments  to  any  individual 
for,  or  to  assist  any  individual  in  any  way 
with  respect  to,  voter  registration  activities 
or  any  other  activity  with  respect  to  the 
selection  or  election  of  candidates  for  public 
office  unless — 

"(1)  at  least  ninety  flpys  prior  to  such 
activity  notice  thereof  is  given  to — 

"(A)  each  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  rep- 
resenting the  State  where  such  activity  will 
occur, 

"(B)   the  Governor  of  s-uch  State,  and 

"(C)  the  county  chairman  or  other  appro- 
priate local  ofBclal  of  the  two  major  political 
parties  in  the  area  where  such  activity  will 
occur;  and 

"(2)  each  such  local  official  has,  prior  to 
such  activity,  given  written  approval  of  such 
activity  to  each  such  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  such  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Director." 


PAYMENT  IN  LIEU  OF  LOST 
REVENUES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  proper  reference  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  Fannin,  Ben- 
nett, Jordan  of  Idaho,  Yottng  of  North 
Dakota,  Allott,  Thurmond,  Scott,  and 
Dirksen,  a  bill  which  would  provide  an 
equitable  formula  for  payments  to  coun- 
ties which  lose  revenues  because  lands 
within  their  territorial  jurisdiction,  both 
private  and  public,  are  taken  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

For  many  years  Congress  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  created  by 
the  loss  or  lack  of  a  tax  base  for  local- 
county  governments  which  depend  upon 
real  property  taxes  for  their  source  of 
income.  Even  though  there  have  been 
many  studies  made  and  large  quantities 
of  materials  printed,  no  real  progress 
has  been  made  in  solving  these  problems 
of  local  government  except  on  a  piece- 
meal basis. 

Almost  without  exception  some  form 
of  legislation  is  introduced  in  each  Con- 
gress which  would  give  to  local  govern- 
ments a  payment  in  lieu  of  the  taxes  lost 
because  of  Federal  ownership  of  land 
within  the  county.  For  various  reasons 
these  proposals,  as  meritorious  as  they 
are,  have  never  been  given  congressional 
approval. 

I  feel  that  some  action  needs  to  be 
taken  in  this  field  and  am  hopeful  that 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, which  was  created  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress, will  consider  this  need  and  recom- 
mend appropriate  action.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  is  an  immediate  need  which 
can  be  met  by  Congress  so  that  local 
governments  will  suffer  no  further  dam- 
age as  a  result  of  Federal  action. 

Presently  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  Congress,  with  some  planning,  some 


wisdom,  and  some  just  plain  determina- 
tion, have  embarked  upon  a  large  pro- 
gram for  the  acquisition  of  land  to  be 
used  for  recreational  purposes.  Under 
the  provision  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act,  the  Department 
of  Interior  would  like  to  acquire  within 
the  next  10  years  1.4  million  acres  to 
add  to  the  Nation's  recreational  areas. 
Presently  the  National  Park  Service 
manages  26.1  million  acres.  That  means 
that  within  the  next  10  years  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  control  and  man- 
age for  recreational  purposes  27.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  land. 

None  of  this  land,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er it  was  formerly  public  or  private  now 
is  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  county 
governments.  Once  lands  are  desig- 
nated as  "recreational  lands"  the  county 
loses  all  revenues  from  those  lands — in- 
cluding the  real  estate  taxes,  "shared 
revenues,"  and  the  taxes  on  the  personal 
property  which  was  sustained  by  the 
land  taken. 

Local  governments  are  crippled  when 
their  sources  of  funds  are  removed. 
When  this  happens,  the  covmty  govern- 
ment must  reduce  its  expenditures  and, 
thus,  its  services.  Consequently,  schools, 
roads,  and  public  health,  as  well  as  the 
other  governmental  activities,  suffer. 
Those  of  us  in  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  tolerate  the  weakening  or 
destruction  of  local  government  by  elimi- 
nating its  revenue-producing  sources. 

The  people  from  Cape  Hatteras  to 
Point  Reyes,  to  Sleeping  Bear,  and  to  the 
Redwoods  are  worried  about  their 
schools,  roads,  and  other  county  govern- 
ment activities  which  have  been,  or  will 
be,  threatened  by  the  loss  to  their  county 
treasuries  of  revenues — lost  because  of 
the  conversion  of  revenue-producing 
lands  to  Federal  recreational  lands. 
The  Nation  needs  new  recreational  areas, 
but  in  establishing  them  we  should  not 
weaken  local  governments. 

For  about  2  years  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  bill  which  would  establish  an 
equitable  formula  for  giving  financial 
support  to  counties  who  have  their  lands 
taken  for  recreational  purposes.  When 
Congress  exercised  its  wisdom  by  enact- 
ing the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Revenue 
Act,  Public  Law  88-523,  which  protects 
the  county  governments  from  loss  of  rev- 
enues due  to  Federal  conversion  of  both 
private  and  public  lands  for  wildlife 
refuge  purposes,  I  realized  that  a  justi- 
fiable formula  and  precedent  had  been 
established  for  giving  to  county  govern- 
ments a  payment  in  lieu  of  lost  revenues. 
Using  this  formula,  I  have  drafted  a 
bill  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  pay  to  the  county  govern- 
ments, in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  taxes  on 
real  property  removed  from  the  tax  rolls 
for  recreational  purposes,  an  amount 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  area. 

In  the  case  of  publicly  owned  lands 
converted  to  recreational  purposes,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay,  upon  application  by 
the  local  government,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  annual  amount  of  such 
revenues  received  by  it  for  the  10-year 
period  Immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  property  was  or  is  made  a 
part  of  that  system. 


By  necessity  this  second  part  must 
deviate  from  the  wildlife  refuge  for- 
mula because  in  the  case  of  recreational 
lands,  there  is  no  revenue,  even  though 
previously  the  land  may  have  been  very 
productive  and  have  been  a  great  source 
of  income  to  the  county. 

I  believe  this  bill  meets  a  real  need 
that  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  which  this 
bill  is  referred  to  give  it  early  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1387)  to  authorize  the 
payment  to  local  governments  of  sums 
in  lieu  of  taxes  and  other  revenues  lost 
by  such  governments  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain actions  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  conection  with  recreation, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


ACQUISITION  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  FOR 
PARK  PURPOSES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  certain  prop- 
erty adjoining  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  use  as  a  park  reception  center 
and  parking  lot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1392)  to  provide  for  the 
addition  of  certain  property  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  to  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park,  for  a  park  reception  center, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
quisition is  essential  in  order  to  handle 
efficiently  the  millions  of  visitors  who 
come  to  the  Nation's  most  hallowed  his- 
torical site — birthplace  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion— every  year. 

The  tract,  to  be  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
$9,750,000,  is  bounded  by  Chestnut.  Wal- 
nut, and  Second  Streets  and  the  pro- 
posed Delaware  Expressway — Interstate 
95. 

This  location  will  make  it  possible  for 
park  visitors  to  drive  right  off  the  ex- 
pressway and  into  the  park  without 
fighting  their  way  through  city  traffic. 
After  their  car  or  bus  has  parked,  visi- 
tors would  find  most  of  the  tourist,  rest, 
and  refreshment  services  they  require 
before  going  out  into  the  park. 

In  addition  to  Independence  Hall,  the 
park  includes:  Carpenter's  Hall,  first 
meeting  place  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, Old  City  Hall,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  convened,  the  Hall  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  and  the  First 
and  Second  Banks  of  the  United  States. 
Nearby  are  the  dozens  of  other  historical 
sites  of  old  Philadelphia. 
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"ELDERCARE"  NO:  "MEDICARE"  YES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  Medical  Association  main- 
tains the  most  powerful  and  "spending- 
est"  lobby  in  Washington.  Now  the  small 
clique  of  political  doctors  who  control 
the  AMA  house  of  delegates  have  come 
forward  with  a  program  they  and  their 
high-priced  public  relations  men  term 
"eldercare."  It  could  well  be  termed 
"elderscare."  They  are  trying  to  foist 
that  program  on  the  American  people, 
seeking  to  defeat  the  administration 
Kin°; -Anderson  bill,  which  would  pro- 
vide hospital  and  nursing  home  insur- 
ance for  our  elderly  under  social  secu- 
rity coverage. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is 
now  spending  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  television,  radio  and  newspaper  adver- 
tisements trying  to  defeat  the  most  im- 
portant protection  offered  to  our  Nation's 
18  million  elderly  men  and  women  since 
the  time  the  social  security  insurance 
system  was  enacted  into  law  back  in  1935 
and  became  the  most  beneficent  legis- 
lative enactment  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  in  all  American  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  that  30 
years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  other  body 
as  a  Representative  at  Large  from  Ohio, 
I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  social 
security  system,  which  the  political 
doctors  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation then  termed  "state  socialism." 
Those  doctors  now  term  the  so-called 
medicare  program  of  the  present  admin- 
istration "socialized  medicine,"  or  a  step 
toward  socialized  medicine.  Of  course, 
they  are  as  wrong  in  terming  medicare 
a  step  toward  socialized  medicine  as 
they  were  in  terming  our  social  security 
system,  enacted  under  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  in  1935.  "state  socialism." 

Where  would  the  American  people 
have  been  without  that  law?  Think  of 
the  distressful  situation  of  our  country 
during  those  three  recession  periods  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  Where 
would  they  have  been  except  for  social 
security  and  the  payments  that  came  in 
eveiT  month  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
social  security  system?  Those  reces- 
sions would  have  become  great,  deep  and 
sorrowful  depressions.  No  one  today 
seriously  questions  the  need  for  our 
social  security  system  or  its  importance 
in  promoting  economic  and  social  stabil- 
ity. The  charge  of  socialism  against  the 
administration's  medicare  proposal  is  as 
empty,  meaningless,  and  vicious  today,  as 
it  was  against  social  security  30  years 
ago 

When  the  Federal  Government  steps 
in  to  provide  insurance  for  the  aged 
against  catastrophic  illness,  it  will  not 
be  moving  in  where  private  industry  can 
do  the  job.  To  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
assuming  responsibility  in  an  area  where 
private  industry  cannot  offer  the  needed 
protection. 

A  marked  difference  between  elder- 
care,  so  called,  sponsored  by  the  polit- 
ical doctors  of  the  AMA,  and  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  is  that  if  Congress  enacts 
the  administration  bill  into  law,  as  we 
fervently  believe  it  will  before  July  of 
the  present  year,  it  would  be  financed  by 
a  social  security  payroll  tax.  If  the 
political   doctors,   on   the   other   hand, 


were  to  prevail,  all  taxpayers  in  our 
country  would  pay  to  support  elder- 
care,  as  the  funds  to  finance  it  would 
come  from  general  revenues. 

The  AMA's  eldercare  program,  so 
called,  would  provide  Federal  grants  to 
the  States  to  be  matched  by  State  funds. 
Most  States  do  not  participate  in  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  which  aheady 
exists. 

My  State  of  Ohio  does  not  participate 
in  that  program.  Not  one  elderly  or 
needy  person  in  my  State  has  received 
one  cent  of  benefit  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  into 
law.  I  am  happy  that  I  voted  against 
the  enactment  of  that  bill.  The  States 
that  have  not  taken  action  to  implement 
the  Kerr-Mills  bill  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  appropriate  the  even  greater 
sums  required  to  finance  this  product 
of  the  public  relations  men  employed  by 
the  political  doctors  of  the  AMA.  Those 
who  live  in  States  which  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  eldercare  program,  so 
called,  would  receive  no  benefits  at  all. 
Fui-thermore,  it  would  exclude  aged  ben- 
eficiaries if  their  incomes  were  above 
certain  specified  minimums  set  by  the 
States  in  which  they  live. 

Also  in  some  States  elderly  men  and 
women  would  be  required  to  deed  real 
estate  they  may  own.  convey  insurance 
policies,  and  hand  over  their  meager 
savings — even  a  modest  plot  of  ground 
or  a  modest  home — to  the  State  author- 
ity in  order  to  receive  benefits.  In  the 
State  of  Ohio  that  is  what  is  required 
of  our  elderly  men  and  women  now  if 
they  wish  to  receive  aid  from  our  wel- 
fare authorities.  The  AMA  scheme 
would  authorize  a  wide  range  of  bene- 
fits, but  the  actual  benefits  would  be 
determined  by  the  State  and  be  limited 
by  the  availability  of  State  matching 
funds. 

The  requirement  of  the  bill  that  both 
institutional  and  noninstitutional  care 
be  covered  could  be  met  in  some  States 
with  the  provision  for  1  hospital  day  and 
1  physician  visit  per  year. 

Another  "catch"  and  big  difference  be- 
tween the  two  programs  is  that  the  AMA 
eldercare  program,  as  it  is  called,  would 
provide  that  taxpayers'  money  would  go 
to  the  doctors,  toward  the  payment  of 
doctors'  medical  bills.  The  AMA  politi- 
cal doctors  are  looking  after  the  doc- 
tors. And  yet  those  same  political  doc- 
tors have  the  effrontery  at  times  to  term 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  which  does  not 
provide  for  the  payment  of  doctors'  bills, 
as  'a  step  toward  socialized  medicine,  or 
social  zed  medicine.  Of  course,  they 
would  deny  that  their  plan  is  a  step  to- 
ward socialized  medicine  although  their 
plan  specifically  provides  that  taxpayers' 
money  would  go  directly  to  the  doctor. 

I  am  certain  that  the  administration 
program  will  be  enacted  into  law.  The 
wage  basp  to  support  hospital  and  nurs- 
fhg  home  benefits  for  the  elderly  would 
be  increased  to  $5,600. 

Our  social  security  system,  despite 
what  the  political  doctors  continue  to 
say  to  us.  will  continue  to  be  an  actu- 
arially sound  insurance  system.  The 
correct  name  of  our  social  security  sys- 
tem is  the  old-age  and  survivor's  dis- 
ability insurance  system.  Its  surplus  at 
the  present  time  exceeds  $21.5  billion. 


Our  18  million  elderly  in  their  final  years 
will  have  the  assurance  of  hospital  care 
for  60  days;  60  days  of  nursing  home 
care  following  discharge  from  the  hos- 
pital ;  up  to  240  home  visits  by  nurses  for 
a  year;  and  outpatient  diagnostic  serv- 
ices. These  provisions  are  included  in 
the  administration's  so-called  medicare 
bill. 

In  my  judgment,  the  wage  or  earnings 
base  for  our  social  security  system  should 
be  increased  to  $6,000  per  year.  Doing 
this  would,  of  course,  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  checks  to  beneficiaries  who 
have  retired  or  who  have  become  dis- 
abled and  to  the  widows  and  children  of 
men  and  women  covered  by  social  se- 
curity. I  want  our  social  security  sys- 
tem to  become  universal.  I  want  it  to 
apply  to  all  employed  and  all  self-em- 
ployed. Furthennore  it  is  my  hope  that 
following  a  lifetime  of  productive  work, 
men  and  women  upon  retirement  will  re- 
ceive much  more  than  a  mere  pittance. 

Hospital  costs  have  increased  astro- 
nomically. They  are  the  most  burden- 
some to  our  elderly.  Many  married 
couples  have  beheld  the  savings  set  aside 
for  educating  their  children  swept  away 
to  provide  hospital  and  nursing  care  for 
an  elderly  parent  or  in-law.  The 
tragedy  of  necessary  hospital  care  afflicts 
those  over  65  five  times  more  than  for 
the  young  and  middle  aged.  Further- 
more, with  the  passage  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill — the  administration's  so- 
called  medicare  bill — many  of  our  elder- 
ly having  the  assurance  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  protection  could  for 
the  first  time  afford  to  pay  premiums 
each  month  to  provide  insurance  to  cover 
doctors'  sei"vices  and  drugs. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  millions  of 
our  elderly,  not  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity, who  are  in  needy  circumstances 
and  dependent  upon  the  kindness  and 
charity  of  relatives,  who  now  need  hos- 
pitalization or  nursing  home  care  or 
outpatient  hospital  treatment,  are  de- 
prived of  this  need  unless  relatives  seek 
public  welfare  aid  and,  in  some  States, 
prove  that  they  and  also  the  afflicted  el- 
derly relative  are  without  financial  re- 
sources to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  elderly  relative.  I  may  add  that 
the  average  age  of  these  men  and  wom- 
en is  now  in  the  late  seventies,  and  in 
the  period  of  but  a  comparatively  few 
years  all  of  our  elderly  men  and  women 
will  have  social  security  coverage  for 
which  they  have  paid  premiums  during 
their  working  years. 

This  llth-hour  proposal  of  the  AMA 
will  and  should  be  defeated.  Sure- 
ly it  is  much  easier  on  the  pocketbook 
to  pay  payroll  taxes  during  the  produc- 
tive working  years  of  men  and  women 
for  benefits  they  receive  when  incomes 
may  be  small  or  nonexistent  because  of 
advanced  age  or  disability.  The  AMA 
would  have  doctors  paid  directly  from 
the  Public  Treasury.  They  term  this  "el- 
dercare." They  should  term  it  "doctor- 
care."  Others  might  term  it  "socialized 
medicine."  Still  others  may  term  it  "a 
raid  on  the  Public  Treasury."  Under  this 
system,  the  medical  profession,  now  the 
best  paid  of  all  professional  men  and 
women  in  the  country,  with  a  much  high- 
er per  capita  average  than  lawyers,  den- 
tists, undertakers,  and  other  professions, 
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would  be  the  first  to  benefit.  Needy 
men  and  women  would  receive  second- 
ary consideration  under  this  so-called 
eldercare  proposal  now  proposed  by 
the  AMA.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  with  a 
membership  larger  than  the  AMA,  sup- 
ports the  administration  medicare  bill. 

Furthermore,  many  physicians  and 
surgeons  throughout  the  Nation  favor 
the  administration  proposal  for  hospital 
and  nursing  home  caiie  for  the  elderly 
and  are  now,  as  they  always  have  been, 
far  ahead  of  the  reactionary  leaders  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  that 
little  group  called  the  house  of  delegates, 
that  runs  the  organization.  Many  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  have  written  to  me 
and  spoken  with  me— as  they  have  with 
other  Senators— urginf  my  support  for 
the  King-Anderson  bill.  They  have  de- 
scribed case  after  casB  of  elderly  per- 
sons for  whom  they  ate  unable  to  pre- 
scribe adequate  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  because  of  their  financial  cir- 
cumstances or  those  of  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  an  ade- 
quate hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
plan  for  our  older  citizens,  other  vital 
improvements  are  needed  in  our  social 
security  system.  This  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  to  handicap  its  elderly  with 
inadequate  benefits  while,  at  the  same 
time,  confining  them  to  an  unrealistic, 
unfair,  and  unnecessary  earning  limita- 
tion. At  the  present  time  social  security 
recipients  may  not  earn  more  than  $1,350 
per  year  without  suffering  equivalent 
deductions  from  their  social  security 
benefits. 

The  present  limitation  imposes  a  cruel 
financial  burden  on  people  still  able  to 
work  after  65  and  denies  them  a  right 
which  they  have  earned  by  their  own 
contributions  into  the  social  security 
fund.  It  is  reasonable  to  look  for- 
ward to  dramatic  new  breakthroughs 
in  the  search  for  cures  for  cancer  and 
heart  disease  that  will  push  higher  and 
higher  the  life  expectancy  of  Americans. 
Men  and  women  of  65  and  70  and  75 
will— and  many  now  do— have  the  ability 
to  participate  in  gajlliful  employment 
after  retirement. 

It  is  unfair  to  bar  th 
en  from  receiving  social  security  retire- 
ment payments  for  which  they  have  paid 
premiums  during  their  more  active  years. 
This  can  be  remedied  at  no  cost  what- 
soever to  taxpayers  by  increasing  the 
earning  limitations. 

Therefore,  Mi-.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Social  Security  Act, 
increasing  the  earning  limitation  to 
$3,000  a  year.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1393)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductioris 
from  the  insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  under  such  title,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  refeiTed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


Jse  men  and  wom- 
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HEARINGS  FOR  TRAIN 
DISCONTINUANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit today  a  bill  to  amend  section  13a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  discontinuance  or  change 
in  passenger  train  or  feny  service. 

Two  years  ago.  on  March  21,  1963,  I 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  1161  of  the  88th 
Congress,  to  repeal  outright  section  13a. 
The  bill  I  offer  today  is  based  on  the 
same  needs,  but  rather  than  completely 
repeal  the  section,  it  undertakes  to  modi- 
fy the  procedures  mider  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  rather  than  to 
return  jurisdiction  to  the  States  as  re- 
peal would  do. 

Since  passage  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  amendment  of  1958,  hundreds 
of  trains  have  been  discontinued  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  section  13a. 
It  was  enacted  to  provide  a  means  by 
which  railroads  could  secure  discontin- 
uance of  trains  for  which  there  was  no 
longer  a  need,  but  which,  so  they  said, 
was  being  made  impossible  by  denial  of 
permission  from  State  agencies.  But  in 
providing  the  13a  procedures,  as  time 
has  well  proved,  the  public  has  not  been 
adequately  protected  from  discontinu- 
ances. These  have  been  permitted 
without  the  holding  of  public  hearings, 
or  if  they  are  held,  with  the  burden  of 
proof  falling  upon  the  ill-prepared  pro- 
testing public  to  prove  that  continuance 
will  not  be  an  unfair  burden. 

It  is  this  burden  of  proof,  and  the  fact 
that  imder  present  law  the  carriers  but 
not  the  public  may  appeal  to  the  courts, 
which  has  given  this  section  its  unfair 
slant  against  the  public  interest.  My 
proposed  bill  will  reverse  this  process 
and  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
applicant  railroad  or  ferry. 

Under  the  procedures  specified  in  this 
proposal,  any  carrier  seeking  discontin- 
uance or  change  in  interstate  service 
must  apply  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  certificate  authorizing 
the  change.  The  Commission  may  issue 
the  certificate  only  after  full  hearing, 
and  upon  findings,  first,  that  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  require  the 
change,  and  second,  that  to  continue 
without  the  change  will  "constitute  an 
unjust  and  undue  burden  upon  the  in- 
terstate operations"  involved.  Gover- 
nors of  the  affected  States  will  be  noti- 
fied at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the 
required  hearings.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  attach  its  own  stipulations 
as  to  conditions  or  terms  which  it  finds 
needed  for  public  convenience  or  neces- 
sity, while  changes  made  without  observ- 
ance of  the  certification  and  hearing 
procedure  may  be  enjoined  and  pun- 
ished. 

This,  I  believe,  will  remedy  the  condi- 
tions I  sought  to  correct  by  my  previous 
bill,  but  it  will  do  so  without  abolishing, 
but  only  by  tightening,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  control  of  train 
discontinuance  to  make  much  more  cer- 
tain that  action  which  Is  taken  is  done 
in  the  public  interest. 

Let  me  restate  the  defects  which  I 
noted  2  years  ago,  which  I  hope  by  these 
means  to  correct.  Section  13a  at  pres- 
ent permits:  First,  discontinuance  by 
mere  posting  of  a  notice,  unless  the 


Commission  decides  on  a  hearing;  sec- 
ond, denial  Of  public  appeal  to  the  courts, 
while  preserving  it  for  the  carriers; 
third,  placing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
public  for  refutation,  rather  than  on  the 
roads  for  justification.  These  faults  will 
be  corrected  by  my  bill,  and  a  procedure 
much  more  careful  of  the  public  interest 
will  be  the  result.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1394)  to  amend  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with 
respect  to  the  discontinuance  or  change 
of  certain  operations  or  services  of  trains 
and  ferries,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartkk, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PATRIOTIC  EDUCATION  WEEK 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  8-day  period  be- 
girming  on  the  12th  day  of  October  of 
each  year  as  "Patriotic  Education  Week." 
This  resolution  would  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  an  annual 
proclamation  inviting  the  American  peo- 
ple to  observe  Patriotic  Education  Week 
in  schools  and  other  suitable  places,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  period  of  time  designated — Octo- 
ber 12  or  Columbus  Day  through  the  an- 
niversary of  the  British  surrender  to  our 
Revolutionary  Forces  at  Yorktown — 
seems  a  particularly  well-chosen  time  in 
which  to  promote  interest  in  the  impor- 
tant historical  events  of  our  Nation's 
past,  to  stimulate  a  greater  awareness  of 
our  proud  past  and  to  encourage  the 
American  people  to  achieve  a  future  of 
which  our  descendants  will  be  equally 
proud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  57)  to 
designate  the  12  th  of  October  of  each 
year  as  "Patriotic  Education  Week,"  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  MODERNIZE  NA- 
TIONAL ELECTORAL  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  modernize  na- 
tional electoral  procedures. 

This  resolution  embodies  proposals  for 
electoral  reform  which  have  been  urged 
by  President  Johnson  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  An  identical  meas- 
ure has  been  Introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Chairman  Emanttel  Celler, 
Democrat,  of  New  York. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  electoral  college  as  It  is  now 
constituted.  States  would  continue  to 
cast  the  electoral  votes  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  But  the  electoral  vote  of  a 
State  would  be  required  to  be  cast  for 
the  candidates  for  President  smd  Vice 
President  who  receive  the  greater  niun- 
ber  of  popular  votes  In  that  State.    The 
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existing  system  permits  electors  to  cast 
their  votes  as  they  choose — although  for 
the  most  part,  electors  vote  according  to 
the  mandate  of  the  majority  in  their 
States. 

The  proposal  sets  up  a  system  by  which 
the  responsible  State  oflBcials  would  sim- 
ply transmit  to  the  Congress  the  popular 
vote  for  each  candidate  for  President  and 
Vice  President  and  the  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  cast  for  the  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  number  of  popular 
votes. 

Another  innovation  would  be  the 
procedure  for  electing  a  President  and 
Vice  President  in  the  event  no  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  electoral  votes. 
Presently,  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  elect  the  President  and  the  Senate 
would  elect  the  Vice  President.  In  the 
House,  the  votes  would  be  cast  by 
States — with  each  State  having  one  vote. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
Senate  and  House  would  meet  in  joint 
session  to  choose  from  the  three  persons 
having  the  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes  for  President  or  Vice  President. 
Each  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate 
would  have  one  vote.  There  would  be  no 
balloting  by  States. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  provide 
that  if  the  President-elect  has  died  be- 
tween election  day  and  the  time  for 
counting  electoral  votes,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect would  be  entitled  to  be  elected 
President.  Presently,  there  is  no  provi- 
sion to  protect  the  Nation  against  the 
possibility  that  a  President-elect  could 
die  before  the  electoral  votes  are  vali- 
dated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  58)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CONSUMERS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nettberger],  and  17  other  Senators 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Select  Consumers  Committee  to 
give  the  American  consumer  a  voice  in 
the  Congress. 

Cosponsoring  the  resolution  are  Sena- 
tors Bartlett,  Burdick,  Case,  Dottglas, 
Gruening,  Inotjye,  Long  of  Missouri, 
McIntyre,  McGee,  Metcalf,  Mondale, 
Morse,  Moss,  Prouty,  Randolph,  Scott, 
and  Yarborotjgh. 

In  February  1964,  President  Johnson 
issued  his  American  consumer  message, 
suggested  legislation  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, created  a  President's  Committee 
on  Consumer  Interests,  and  appointed  a 
Special  Assistant  for  Consimaer  Affairs. 
While  this  was  necessary  action  by  the 
executive  branch,  it  does  not  give  the 
consiuner  a  forum  in  the  Congress 
analgous  to  the  fonmis  available  to  busi- 
nessmen, to  the  farmer,  to  the  labor 
leader  or  other  groups. 


I  feel  that  only  a  congressional  com- 
mittee can  adequately  represent  the  fact 
that  ours  is  a  consumer  economy.  Legis- 
lation handled  by  a  variety  of  standing 
committees  affects  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers in,  for  example,  consvmier  frauds, 
quality,  prices,  and  productivity.  Yet 
there  is  no  single  fonun  in  which  the 
consumers'  interests  in  all  such  legisla- 
tion can  be  adequately  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  a  comprehensive  way,  just 
as  the  Small  Business  Committee  repre- 
sents comprehensively  the  problems  of 
thp  small  business  community. 

Nothing  has  occurred  since  the  creation 
of  the  President's  Committee  to  change 
my  view  that  a  congressional  committee 
is  vitally  needed.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  take  the  same  view  and  sup- 
port this  measure. 

The  bipartisan  committee  would  be  di- 
rected to  study  and  investigate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  economic  problems  of  direct 
concern  to  U.S.  consumers,  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  Federal  agencies 
in  dealing  with  consumer  problems,  and 
recommend  what,  if  any,  additional  legis- 
lation might  be  needed  to  safeguard, 
protect,  and  advance  consumer  interests 
generally.  The  committee,  which  would 
be  patterned  after  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  would  hold  hearings 
and  provide  a  forum  for  consumer  in- 
terests in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Exec- 
utive Coimcil  on  Consumer  Legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  AFL-CIO  ExKnmvE 
Council  on  Consumer  Legislation,  Bal 
Harbour,  Fla.,  March  1,  1965 

The  executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO  is 
hopeful  that  the  89th  Congress  will  produce 
a  significant  advance  in  the  enactment  of 
needed  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  American 
consuming  public.  Bills  dealing  with  a 
number  of  consumer  Issues  have  already 
been  Introduced  and  others  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  near  future.  We  believe  the 
time  is  ripe  for  action  on  these  issues,  many 
of  which  are  of  long  standing  and  have  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  the  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

The  AFL-CIO  represents  its  membership 
not  only  with  respect  to  their  interests  as 
workers  in  the  Job  market,  but  is  also  well 
aware  of  their  problems  as  buyers  for  mil- 
lions of  households  In  consumer  markets. 
Organized  workers,  like  the  rest  of  the  con- 
suming public,  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  goods  they  buy  will  be  fairly  priced,  safe 
to  use,  and  adequately  and  honestly 
described. 

In  particular,  we  call  for  prompt  action  to: 

1.  Enact  a  "truth  In  lending"  bill,  which 
will  require  lenders  to  disclose  to  consiimers 
the  cost  of  the  credit  extended  to  them,  both 
the  dollar  cost  and  the  true  percentage  an- 
nual Interest  rate. 

2.  Enact  a  "truth  In  packaging"  bill  to 
stop  deceptive  labeling  and  packaging  of 
consumer'  products  and  to  establish  ground 
rules  on  reasonable  standards  for  weights 
and  measures  in  packaged  products. 

3.  Suppress  the  shameful  bootleg  market 
in  "pep  pills"  and  "goof  balls"  and  other 
mind-affecting  drugs  that  cause  hazards  to 
individuals  and  the  general  public. 

4.  Close  the  loopholes  in  the  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetics  Act,  especially  those  which 
allow  cosmetics  on  the  market  that  have 
not  been  pretested  for  safety  and  which  per- 


mit the  sale  of  untested  healing  devices- 
useless  or  dangerous  or  both. 

5.  Require  Federal  Inspection  of  all  meat 
for  safety  and  wholesomeness,  whether  or  not 
the  meat  moves  in  Interstate  commerce. 

6.  Establish  Federal  safety  standards  for 
automobile  tires. 

7.  Enable  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  put  a  quick  stop  to  misleading  advertising 
and  other  abuses  by  authorizing  the  Com- 
mission to  issue  temporary  "cease  and  desljt 
orders,"  pending  the  outcome  of  its  fre- 
quently  lengthy  proceedings  against  offend- 
ers. 

We  reiterate  ova  opposition  to  enactment 
of  any  Federal  resale  price  maintenance  law, 
under  whatever  label  it  may  be  offered! 
whether  "fair  trade,"  "quality  stabilization," 
or  other  imaginative  slogan.  Such  a  law. 
which  would  allow  manufactxirers  to  flx  the 
price  at  which  their  branded  or  trademarked 
products  may  be  sold  by  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, would  discourage  or  suppress  price 
competition  and  result  In  high  prices  to 
consumers. 

We  ask  that  the  Issue  of  excessive  prices 
for  prescription  drugs,  largely  dormant  since 
the  death  of  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  be  re- 
opened in  the  present  Congress. 

We  also  commend  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  having  made  possible  the  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  $600  million  annually  in 
the  cost  of  natural  gas  service  to  American 
consumers. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  machinery  for  con- 
sumer representation  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  be  Inadeqviate.  We  favor 
a  statutory  provision  for  such  representation 
In  the  executive  branch  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Select  Committees  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs In  the  House  and  Senate. 

We  call  upon  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  give  vigorous  support  to 
these  legislative  objectives  In  behalf  of  the 
consuming  public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  84)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  84 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estal>- 
Ushed  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
sumers (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
"committee")  consisting  of  seventeen  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  of  whom  eleven  shall  be 
members  of  the  majority  party  and  six  shall 
be  members  of  the  minority  party.  Mem- 
bers and  the  chairman  thereof  shall  be 
selected  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable  after 
the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  com- 
mencing thereafter,  in  the  same  manner  as 
members  and  chairmen  of  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  are  selected.  Vacan- 
cies in  the  membership  of  the  committee 
shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  original  appointment* 
thereto  are  made. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules  of 
procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  governing  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate,  and  from  time  to  time  may  estab- 
lish such  subcommittees  thereof  as  it  may 
determine  to  be  required  for  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  that  such 
committee  or  subcommittee  may  flx  a  lesser 
number  thereof  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

(c)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  it  shall  have  no  au- 
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thorlty  to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 

Senate. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehen- 
Bive  study   and   Investigation   with   respect 

to — 

(1)  the   nature    and   extent   of   economic 

problems  of   consumers  within  the  United 
States; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  authority  hereto- 
fore conferred  by  law  upon  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, and  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
United  States  provides  effective  means  for  the 
solution  of  consumers'  prdblems;  and 

(3)  the  nature  of  any  additional  legislative 
OT  other  measures  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  solution  of  such  problems. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  time  to  time  the  results  of  its  studies 
and  investigations,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  any  additional  legislative  or 
other  measures  which  it  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  solution  of  eco- 
nomic problems  of  consumers. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
to  (1)  hold  such  hearings;  (2)  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Sen- 
ate; (3)  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  and  documents;  (4)  administer  such 
oaths;  (5)  take  such  testimony  either  orally 
or  by  deposition;  and  (6)  employ  and  flx  the 
compensation  of  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants  as  it  deems 
advisable,  except  that  the  compensation  so 
fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  compensation  pre- 
scribed under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  for  comparable  duties. 

(b)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sulxom- 
mittee  thereof,  may  utilize  the  services,  In- 
formation, and  facilities  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  may  employ  on  a  relm- 
bxirsable  basis  the  services  of  such  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency,  as  It 
deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of  any 
other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  the  committee  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the  staff  of 
such  other  committee  or  subcommittee  when- 
ever the  chairman  of  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec  4.  Until  an  appropriation  is  made  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  commit- 
tee, such  expenses.  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $  ,  may  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  role  of  the  Government  in  consumer 
affairs  was  well  expressed  in  President 
Kennedy's  1962  special  message  on  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  interest.  The 
President  suggested  that  consumers  nat- 
urally expect  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume  responsibility  for  protecting 
certain  basic  rights  which  are  theirs: 
the  right  to  safety,  the  right  to  be  in- 
formed, the  right  to  choose,  and  the 
right  to  be  heard.  Consumer  issues  now 
before  the  89th  Congress  fall  neatly  into 
those  same  categories. 

In  the  realm  of  safety,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  inspection  and  testing  authority  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  will 
be  clarified,  and  perhaps  extended.  For 
example,  over-the-counter  drugs  and 
cosmetics  should  be  required  to  be 
proved  safe  before  being  marketed,  and 
therapeutic  and  diagnostic  devices 
should  be  proved  effective  before  being 


marketed.  The  safety  and  quality 
standards  of  automobile  tires  are  under 
investigation,  and  increased  interest  is 
being  shown  in  automotive  design, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  Meat  and  poul- 
try inspection  needs  to  be  expanded  as 
provided  in  S.  663,  which  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year,  for  consvuners  continue 
to  eat  meat  and  fowl  which  have  not 
been  adequately  inspected  for  disease  or 
wholesomeness. 

The  right  to  be  informed  will  and 
should  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
The  new  truth-in-packaging  bill  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan,  which  I 
was  pleased  to  cosponsor,  has  this  year 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, on  which  we  both  serve.  If  hear- 
ings are  scheduled,  they  are  sure  to  pro- 
vide one  of  the  more  interesting  side- 
shows in  Washington.  Another  attempt 
will  be  made  to  pass  credit-information 
proposed  legislation,  which  unfortunate- 
ly has  been  languishing  in  the  Senate  for 
several  years  now,  thanks  to  the  militant 
opposition  of  the  businesses  which  profit 
most  from  the  status  quo.  The  right 
to  be  informed  about  the  health  hazards 
of  cigarette  smoking  will  also  be  tested 
in  this  Congress,  the  issues  being  warning 
statements  on  labels  and  advertising. 
The  Commerce  Committee,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington,  has  just  annoimced 
that  public  hearings  will  be  held  on  S. 
547  and  S.  559,  beginning  March  22. 

The  American  consumer  is  also  en- 
titled to  a  choice  in  price  paid  and  qual- 
ity selected.  For  this  reason,  the  results 
of  the  investigation,  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Food  Marketing  Commission,  to 
study  farm  prices  and  consumer  costs 
will  receive  close  attention.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  leadership  he  demonstrated 
in  the  creation  of  the  Commission,  on 
which  he  so  ably  serves.  Several  major 
agricultural  bills  come  up  for  review  this 
year,  and  Congress  will  want  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  the  continued  expenditure 
of  tax  money  for  commodity  price-sup- 
ports and  storage.  Farmers  must  be  al- 
lowed a  fair  return  on  their  investment, 
but  the  consumers,  particularly  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  have  an  equal  right  to  be 
cost  conscious. 

This  brings  us  to  the  right  to  be  heard. 
This  right  received  a  boost  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
and  the  subsequent  appointment  of 
Esther  Peterson  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs.  But 
more  needs  to  be  done.  I  have  joined  the 
champion  of  the  consumer,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  in  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  establish,  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  an  OflBce  of 
Consumers,  to  present  the  viewpoint  of 
the  consumer  in  the  formulation  of  ad- 
ministration policy  and  to  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers  in  proceedings  be- 
fore courts  and  regulatory  agencies. 

But  nowhere  has  there  been  any  sys- 
tematic, coordinated,  continuous  legisla- 
tive scrutiny  of  consumer  needs.  For 
every  instance  of  the  successful  passage 
of  consumer-oriented  legislation,  there 
are  a  dozen  instances  of  neglect  of  con- 


sumers or  the  dominance  of  pressure 
groups  inimical  to  the  consumer.  A 
select  committee  on  consumers  would 
bring  the  heat  of  informed  public  opin- 
ion to  bear  on  the  standing  committees, 
stimulating  them  to  do  a  better  job  in 
protecting  the  consumer.  A  consumer 
committee  would  be  able  to  Inspect  pro- 
posed legislation  solely  from  the  con- 
sumer viewpoint,  and  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  articulate  that  viewpoint  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Today,  I  have  been  joined  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  and  17  other 
Senators  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
sumers. The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  to  give  the  consumer  an  even 
break  in  the  marketplace,  for  not  only 
has  he  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
this  proposed  legislation  during  his 
congressional  career,  but  his  tenure  as 
attorney  general  of  the  Empire  State 
was  notable  for  his  vigorous  consumer 
orientation.  The  growing  list  of  six>n- 
sors  of  this  resolution  proudly  wear  the 
tag  of  "consumer  spokesman,"  and  I  am 
grateful  for  their  support  and  encour- 
agement. 

The  resolution  charges  the  Select 
Committee  on  Consumers  to  conduct  a 
continuing  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of: 

First.  The  nature  and  extent  of  eco- 
nomic problems  of  consumers  within 
the  United  States. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  au- 
thority heretofore  conferred  by  law  upon 
executive,  administrative,  and  regula- 
tory agencies  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides effective  means  for  the  solution  of 
consumers'  problems. 

Third.  The  nature  of  any  additional 
legislative  or  other  measures  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  solution  of  such 
problems. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  alpha- 
betical agencies  established  for  this  pur- 
pose, none  contains  the  word  "con- 
sumer" as  an  aid  to  the  public.  We  in 
the  Congress  are  familiar  with  the  terms 
ICC,  FPC,  FDA,  FCC.  SEC,  and  many 
others  which  are  consiuner  agencies. 
The  housewife  who  feels  that  she  has 
been  put  upon  does  not  know  that  those 
agencies  were  established  for  her  pro- 
tection. 

I  think  it  worth  while  that  a  Con- 
sumer Committee  be  established  to  edu- 
cate and  discuss  consvmier  problems. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  2998.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations. The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  ordered  this  bill  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate  on  March  3,  with 
an  amendment. 
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I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  file 
individual  views  to  be  printed  with  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  Pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  301  of  the  78th  Congress,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 


REPORT  ON  MANAGEMENT  OF 
AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 
IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  15) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  report  to  the 
President  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  the  management  of 
automatic  data  processing  in  the  Federal 
Government,  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions for  consideration.  The  report  con- 
tains a  number  of  recommendations  for 
legislative  action,  along  the  general  lines 
of  a  bill,  H.R.  5171,  which  was  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  during  the  88th 
Congress. 

In  view  of  the  interest  that  hns  been 
manifested  in  this  report  and  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  for  use  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  other 
committees  of  the  Congress  which  have 
an  interest  in  ADP  procurement,  opera- 
tions and  management. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES, ETC.,  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT       FOLLOWING        TODAY'S 

SESSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  to- 
day's session  until  March  8  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  that  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  file  reports;  and  that  the 
Vice  President  or  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mb.  Fannin]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  22) 


to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
pi*ogram  of  water  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non] and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
602,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956,  and  that  the 
names  be  listed  in  the  next  printing  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  948  and  S.  1165 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGSJ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  969)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  require  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  give  6  months'  advance 
public  notice  of  the  planned  closing  or 
relocation  of  any  veterans  facility,  and 
to  provide  for  at  least  one  veterans  serv- 
ice center  in  each  State,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  names  of  Senators  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Bartlett,  Cooper,  and 
MusKiE  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  my  bill,  S.  1091,  to  provide  a  program 
of  marine  exploration  and  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1098)  to 
amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of 
the  national  railroad  freight  car  sup- 
ply, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1160)  to  amend 
section  3  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act,  chapter  324,  of  the  act  of  June 
11,  1946  (60  Stat.  238 >,  to  clarify  and 
pi-otect  the  right  of  the  public  to  infor- 
mation, and  for  other  purposes,  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  I^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
1276)  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 


to  continue  to  make  insurance  available 
to  farmers  in  high-iisk  counties  or  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  their 
names  be  listed  in  the  next  printing  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  its  next 
printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarbgrough]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  1140)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  authorize  re- 
tirement without  reduction  in  annuity  of 
employees  with  20  years  of  service  in- 
voluntarily separated  from  the  service 
by  reason  of  the  abolition  or  relocation 
of  their  employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  '.S.  1184>  to  provide 
for  judicial  review  of  certain  actions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  concerning  public  assistance 
programs  established  pursuant  to  title  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 111  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1124,  to 
extend  child  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity from  the  age  of  18  to  the  age  of  22, 
provided  the  child  during  that  period 
continued  to  be  a  student.  I  was  later 
joined  by  Senator  Pell  as  a  cosponsor 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  now  request 
unanimovis  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  may  also  be  added, 
so  that  his  name  may  appear  as  a  co- 
sponsor  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  further  support 
from  my  esteemed  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TEMPORARY  RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN 
COPPER  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE  TO  DOMESTIC  PRO- 
DUCERS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  its  next  printing 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
296,  authorizing  the  temporary  release 
of  100.000  short  tons  of  copper  from  the 
national  stockpile  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
measure  of  great  impoilance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  my  State.  Many  of  our  indus- 
tries have  felt  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
short  supply  of  copper  in  the  commercial 
market  and  I  have  received  many  appeals 
for  assistance  in  securing  release  of  the 
metal  from  the  national  stockpile. 

S.  296,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
would  release  a  significant  supply  of 
copper  on  a  temporary  basis.  I  note  with 
interest  that  the  Federal  stockpile  in- 
ventory for  December  1964,  released  by 
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the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures,  re- 
ports that  there  is  an  excess  of  320,483 
short  tons  of  copper  now  in  the  stock- 
pile over  and  above  our  stockpile  objec- 
tives. I  realize  that  these  stockpile  ob- 
jectives are  now  being  reviewed  to  de- 
teiTOine  national  needs  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  attack  and  that  the  copper  ob- 
jectives may  well  be  raised.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  the  temporary  re- 
lease of  100,000  short  tons  will  leave  us  a 
reasonable  margin  of  safety  while  re- 
lieving our  domestic  industries  of  a 
critical  shortage. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  the  national  stockpile 
is  holding  hearings  on  this  and  related 
measures  and  I  congratulate  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  their  prompt  at- 
tention to  this  critical  matter. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  major 
industrial  users  of  copper  in  my  State 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list,  presented  by  Mr.  Pell,  is  as 
follows : 

Rhode  Island  Copper  Wike  Mills 

The  Cresent"  Co.,  Inc.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Royal  Electric  Corp.,  Pawtucket.  R.I. 

Royal  Electric  Corp.,  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

American  Insulated  Wire  Corp.,  Pawtucket, 
RJ. 

Cable  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  Providence, 
RI. 

Levltxjn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Warwick,  R.I. 

Collyer  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  Lincoln,  R.I. 

The  Ansonla  Wire  &  Oable  Co.,  Cumber- 
land, R.I. 

Miller  Electric  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

Victor  Electric  Wire  &  Cable  Corp.,  Coven- 
try, R.I. 

Kennecott  Wire  &  Cattle  Co.,  PhlUlpsdale, 
R.I. 

Narragansett  Wire  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Rhode  Island  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  Inc., 
Cranston,  R.I. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp., 
Bristol,  R.I. 

Standard  Wire  Co.,  Providence,  RJ. 

United  Wire  &  Supply  Corp.,  Providence, 
RJ.  1 


Authority  of  February  18.  1965: 
Amendment  No.  34,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gruening,  to  the  bill  (S.  812)  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  public  works  and  other 
economic  programs  In  a  coordinated  effort  to 
aid  economlcaUy  disadvantaged  areas  of  the 
Nation:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

Amendment  No.  35,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Grtjening,  to  Senate  bill  812, 
supra :  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  iNotTYE, 
Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS     ON    PRO- 
POSED ASSATEAGUE  ISLAND  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 
Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  intense  interest  shown  in  the  pro- 
posed Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, I  am  happy  to  amiounce  that  I 
have  scheduled  hearings  before  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee  for  March 
17,  18,  and  19  on  two  measures. 

The  first  bill,  S.  20,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Brewster,  for  himself  and  15  co- 
sponsors,  deals  with  the  area  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Senator  Robertson's  bill. 
S.  1121,  would  enlarge  the  provisions  of 
the  proposal  by  making  provision  for 
facilities  in  the  State  of  Virginia  as  well 
as  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
Chincoteague  ponies. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  people 
interested  in  the  bill  the  hearing  will  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  new  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  room  G-308,  at  10 
a.m.  on  the  days  indicated. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  AMENDMENTS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
amendments : 

Authority  of  February  24,  1965: 

S.  1272.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  to  60,000 
miles  the  total  mileage  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways: 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 

S.  1276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
the  Federal  Crop  Insumnce  Corporation  to 
continue  to  make  Insurance  available  to 
farmers  in  high-risk  coruntles  or  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Montoya,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 
Authority  of  February  17,  1965: 

Amendment  No.  28,  Intended  to  be  pro- 
Posed  by  Mr.  Pong,  to  the  bill  (S.  812)  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  use  of  public  works  and  other 
economic  programs  In  a  coordinated  effort 
to  aid  economically  disadvantaged  areas  of 
the  Nation:    Mr.  Inouys. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  EDWARD  ALLEN  TAMM, 
TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE  FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CIRCUIT; 
AND  HOWARD  F.  CORCORAN,  TO 
BE     U.S.     DISTRICT     JUDGE     FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  11,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following    nominations:    Edward    Allen 
Tamm,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  District  of  Columbia 
circuit,  vice  Walter  M.  Bastian,  retir- 
ing; Howard  F.  Corcoran,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  Charles  F.  McLaugh- 
lin, retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  RETIREMENT  INCOMES 
HOLDS  IMPORTANT  HEARINGS 
ON  POSSIBLE  EXTENSION  OF  PRI- 
VATE PENSION  PLAN  COVERAGE 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  possibilities  for  extending 


pinvate  pension  plan  coverage.  These 
pension  plans  are  making  an  important 
contribution  to  retirement  incomes  of 
America's  senior  citizens.  Such  plans 
provide  almost  $2^4  billion  a  year  in 
benefits  to  nearly  2 '/a  million  benefici- 
aries. Significant  as  this  source  of  in- 
come is,  it  represents  only  a  minor  frac- 
tion of  total  incomes  received  by  Amer- 
ica's elderly,  and  recipients  of  these 
benefits  constitute  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  18  million  Americans  over  65. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  through  wise  Fed- 
eral statutes,  administrative  actions,  and 
policies  regarding  private  pension  plans, 
the  Government  can  encourage  improved 
and  expanded  coverage  for  millions  of 
older  Americans.  In  this  way,  significant 
additional  financial  resources  could  be 
made  available  to  sustain  our  Nation's 
elderly  in  retirement. 

Even  under  present  procedures,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  next  15  years  will 
bring  a  substantial  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pension  recipients,  in  the  number 
covered,  and  in  the  total  of  pri^•ate  pen- 
sion dollars  disbursed.  The  President's 
Committee  on  Corporate  Pension  Fimds 
and  Other  Private  Retirement  and  Wel- 
fare Programs,  in  its  recent  report,  esti- 
mated that  by  1980  the  number  of  em- 
ployees covered  will  increase  from  the 
present  25  million — 50  percent  of  the 
nonagricultural  work  force — to  42  mil- 
lion— 60  percent  of  the  work  force.  That 
group  also  indicated  that  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  will  increase  from  2Y2  mil- 
lion to  6y2  million,  while  benefit  pay- 
ments will  rise  from  the  present  $2^^  bil- 
lion per  armum  to  $9  billion  per  annum. 
Impressive  as  these  totals  are,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  indicate  that  at 
the  end  of  the  next  15  years,  40  percent 
of  the  nonagricultural  work  force  will  be 
without  private  pension  coverage.  Less 
than  half  of  those  persons  over  65  in 
1980  will  actually  be  receiving  private 
pension  benefits. 

In  order  to  explore  these  matters  more 
fully  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Retirement  Incomes,  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  is  currently 
holding  hearings  on  "Extending  Pension 
Plan  Coverage."  Hearings  will  be  held 
March  4,  5,  and  10.  It  is  my  respon- 
sibility and  privilege  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee. 

In  these  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
hopes  to  identify  those  persons  who  are 
not  now  under  private  pension  coverage 
and  those  who  are  not  expected  to  be 
covered  in  1980.  We  will  receive  recom- 
mendations from  organizations  of  em- 
ployers and  workers,  government  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  others 
knowledgeable  in  this  field.  We  solicit 
comments  as  to  what  Federal  laws,  ad- 
ministrative actions,  and  policies  could 
result  in  improved  coverage  for  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  this  hard-to-cover 
group. 

One  aspect  of  this  Inquiry  concerns 
the  extent  of  coverage  of  the  self-em- 
ployed and  their  employees  in  the 
smaller  business  and  professional  units. 
The  subcommittee  will  welcome  testi- 
mony on  the  effect  of  the  "Self -Em- 
ployed Individuals  Tax  Retirement  Act 
of  1962"  (H.R.  10)  in  bringing  such  in- 
dividuals under  private  pension  cover- 
age. 
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There  were  two  recommendations  in 
the  report  of  the  President's  Committee 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Retirement  Incomes  would  wish  to 
explore  froiri  the  standpoint  of  their  ef- 
fect upon  extending  coverage.  The  first 
is  the  recommendation  to  eliminate  the 
option  which  qualified  retirement  plans 
now  have  to  cover  only  salaried  or  cleri- 
cal employees,  imless  there  is  a  showing 
of  special  circumstances.  The  second, 
to  reduce  from  5  years  to  3  the  maximum 
period  for  which  coverage  of  any  em- 
ployee can  be  deferred  by  qualified  plans. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  hearings  will 
help  to  create  wider  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  both  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee with  respect  to  extending  private 
pension  plan  coverage.  Throughout,  our 
goal  will  remain  the  building  of  a  better 
life  for  older  Americans. 


NOMINATION  OP  JOHN  W.  MACY,  JR.. 
TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OP  U.S.  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  the  Senate  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  has  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  acclamation 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Mr. 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr..  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  a  6- 
year  term. 

A  public  hearing  on  his  nomination  was 
held  on  March  2.  1965.  at  which  Mr. 
Macy's  remarkable  achievements — since 
his  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1961 — were  publicly  noted  by 
committee  members.  The  two  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Mr.  Macy's  home 
State  of  Connecticut  appeared  to  add 
emphasis  to  the  unanimous  expressions 
of  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  so  widely 
held. 

I  joined  in  praising  Mr.  Macy.  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  view  expressed 
several  times  at  the  committee's  hear- 
ing that  the  Pederal  service  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  man  of  his  proven  ability  to 
serve  in  this  key  position  of  heavy  re- 
sponsibility. 

Members  of  the  committee  and  their 
staffs  must  work  closely  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Mr.  Macy.  his  fel- 
low Commissioners,  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  are  unfailingly  courteous, 
prompt  and,  above  all,  intelligent  and 
straightforward   in  working  with  us. 

One  of  Mr.  Macy's  most  noteworthy 
attainments,  I  feel,  was  through  his  un- 
stinting and  effective  work  on  the  Ped- 
eral Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964.  He 
devoted  himself  without  reservation  for 
long  hours  to  assisting  the  Congress  in 
-whatever  way  CKJSSible  in  our  efforts  to 
enact  a  measure  which  was  equitable 
and  comprehensive.  He  was  then,  and 
continues  to  be,  particularly  active  and 
effective  in  his  efforts  to  advance  the 
principle  of  pay  comparability  expressed 
as  congressional  policy  in  1962. 

Dxiring  his  4-year  tenure,  Mr.  Macy 
through  his  own  efforts  has  focused 
much-needed  attention  upon  the  quest 
for  quality  in  the  Pederal  Service.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  motivated  by  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Pederal  Government 


must  enlist  the  services  of  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  caliber.  Pederal 
employees,  as  I  know  through  my  asso- 
ciation with  them  over  the  years,  are 
devoted,  loyal,  and  eflflcient  public  seiT- 
ants.  Efforts  such  as  Mr.  Macy's  to  find 
more  effective  recruitment  and  retention 
procedures  will  help  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  which  now  prevails. 

I  believe  President  Johnson  recognizes 
Mr.  Macy's  achievements  in  this  field. 
He  has  been  designated  by  the  President 
to  assist  in  the  selection  and  recruitment 
of  key  ofBcials  in  the  present  administra- 
tion. This  duty  is  in  addition  to  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  Commission  Chairman. 

I  commend  John  Macy  to  the  Senate, 
and  I  trust  his  nomination  will  be  speed- 
ily confirmed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  his  term  of 
office  has  run  out  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  immediately 
to  the  consideration  of  his  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion the  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  to  be  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commissioner 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Without  objection  the  President  will 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  4,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide 
public  works  and  economic  development 
programs  and  the  planning  and  coor- 
dination needed  to  assist  in  development 
of  the  Appalachian  region. 


OVERPLANTTNG    IN    ACREAGE    AL- 
LOTMENT OF  RICE  AND  COTTON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  appears  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  trying  to  cover  up 
a  major  scandal  wherein  there  has  been 
large  scale  overplanting  in  the  acreage 
allotment  of  rice  and  cotton  in  the  Ar- 
kansas area. 

In  making  this  charge  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  the  numerous  violations  in- 
volving a  few  acres  or  fractions  of  acres. 
Many  of  these  violations  could  be  unin- 
tentional errors. 

But  overplantings  involving  a  hundred 
or  more  acres  cannot  be  brushed  aside  as 
errors.  Purthermore.  it  is  inconceivable 
that  such  large-scale  violations  could 
have  happened  without  involving  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

In  any  event,  large-scale  violations  did 
occur,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
refusal  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to' cooperate  in  exposing  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  racket  on  the  flimsy 
excuse  that  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
examining  the  case. 

It  is  the  Congress  which  passes  these 
laws  and  makes  the  appropriations  to 
pay  for  the  agriculture  subsidies.  Con- 
gress not  only  has  the  right  but  also 
has  the  responsibility  to  determine  how 
these  programs  are  being  administered. 
We  have  a  right  to  know;  first,  to  what 


extent  laws  have  been  violated;  second, 
what  large  planters  have  been  violating 
these  laws;  and,  third,  what  Government 
officials  are  responsible  either  through 
collusion  or  stupidity. 

With  cotton  and  rice  both  being  sup- 
ported at  highly  profitable  levels  these 
acreage  allotments  are  valuable.  Farm- 
ers, in  order  to  be  eligible  for  these  high 
price  supports,  have  agreed  to  keep  their 
planted  acreage  within  their  allotments. 

When  these  agreements  are  wilfully 
violated  and  hundreds  of  additional  acres 
planted,  the  Government's  losses  can  run 
into  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  mil- 
lions, of  dollars. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  information  from  the  De- 
partment as  to  the  extent  of  this  loss, 
but  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
fuses to  cooperate.  They  insist  on  cover- 
ing up  these  irregularities  by  saying  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  examine  their 
reports. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  my  letter  of  February  4,  1965.  aa 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lester  P.  Condon.  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  followed  by  his  reply  of  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4, 1965. 
Mr.  Lesteb  p.  Condon, 

Inspector  General,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Condon:  This  is  In  reference  to 
your  letter  of  January  25,  1965,  concerning 
the  investigations  which  the  Department  Is 
conducting  on  the  cotton  and  rice  plantings 
In  the  Arkansas  area. 

In  this  connection  there  are  five  audit  re- 
ports which  I  would  like  either  to  see  or  to 
have  a  summary  thereof : 

1.  Report  dated  June  30,  1964,  designated 
as  the  "Woodruff  County  Report."  With  this 
report  I  would  like  to  have  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  various  employees  Involved, 
along  with  notations  as  to  the  action  taken 
and  the  present  status. 

2.  Report  dated  December  30,  1964.  desig- 
nated as  the  "St.  Francis  County  Report." 
This  report  deals  with  large  overplantings. 

3.  Report  dated  January  14,  1965.  desig- 
nated as  the  "Craighead  County  Report." 
This  report  deals  with  a  number  of  cases  of 
substantial   overplantings. 

4.  The  "Craighead  Rice  Milling  Co.  Re- 
port "  This  report  deals  with  overplanting 
by  this  company  and  was  Issued  along  with 
the  "Craighead  County  Report." 

5.  Report  dated  January  12.  1965,  desig- 
nated as  the  "Swan  Lake  Plantation  Co.  Re- 
port." This  report  concerns  a  company  in 
Jackson  County. 

Yoxirs  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


March  h  1965 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  18,  1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.    Senate.    New    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  refers  to 
your  letter  of  February  4,  1965,  In  which  you 
request  Information  concerning  the  Investi- 
gations which  this  Department  Is  conduct- 
ing on  the  cotton  and  rice  planting  In  the 
Arkansas  area. 

As  you  know,  all  of  our  Investigation  re- 
ports In  this  matter  either  have  been  or  will 
be  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  consideration  of  possible  criminal  and/or 
civil  action.     ThuB,  premature  release  of  in- 


formation In  these  investigation  reports 
could  greatly  prejudice  future  legal  actions 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Such  pre- 
niature  release  could  also  impair  administra- 
tive action  by  this  Department.  During 
these  and  all  other  Investigations  we  have 
a  duty  to  protect  sources  of  Information  and 
the  innocence  of  those  who  are  falsely  ac- 
cused. To  make  available  these  reports 
where  they  might  be  made  public  would  not 
be  In  keeping  with  this  responsibility. 
Therefore.  I  must  respectfully  decline  to 
make  the  requested  information  available  to 

you. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  in  this  matter 
and  can  assure  you  that  appropriate  action 
is  being  taken  by  this  Department  to  resolve 
all  irregularities  disclosed, by  the  Investiga- 
tions. As  I  stated  In  my  January  25.  1965, 
letter  to  you  we  would  be  glad  to  add  to  the 
scope  of  our  review  any  particular  items 
which  you  believe  should  be  explored. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lester  P.  Condon, 

inspector  General. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
not  the  first  example  of  a  coverup  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Only  recently  in  New  York  City  the 
president  of  a  packing  Arm  was  indicted 
for  selling  tainted  meat.  In  this  case 
seven  inspectors  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  refused  to  waive  immu- 
nity when  asked  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury.  Seven  weeks  later  the  men 
were  still  inspecting  meat  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Their  super- 
visors see  nothing  wrong  in  their  claim- 
ing immunity. 

At  this  point  I  read  into  the  Record 
this  article  as  appearing  in  the  March  1, 
1965,  issue  of  Barron's  in  which  they 
comment  on  the  meat  inspectors: 

Beef  export  is  the  latest  fancy  of  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  but  the 
quality  of  his  staff  may  prove  an  obstacle  to 
any  such  effort.  In  New  York  City,  where 
the  president  of  a  defunct  packing  firm  has 
been  Indicted  for  selling  tainted  meat,  seven 
Inspectors  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture refused  to  waive  Immunity  when 
asked  to  testify  before  the  grand  Jury. 
Seven  weeks  later  the  men  still  were  Inspect- 
ing meat  for  the  USDA.  and  their  superior 
saw  nothing  wrong  In  their  actions. 


As  another  example  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  lack  of  concern  in  spend- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money ,  I  cite  the 
manner  in  which  they  allowed  the  cotton 
storage  program  to  be  abused. 

Producers  of  cotton  in  the  arid  areas 
of  Arizona,  Texas,  and  California  dis- 
covered that  by  shipping  their  cotton  to 
the  southeastern  area  of  the  country, 
where  it  is  more  hiunid,  they  could  piake 
a  substantial  profit  as  the  result  of  the 
increased  weight.  Laboratory  figures 
show  that  on  an  average  this  cotton, 
which  had  been  produced  in  the  dry  area, 
gained  from  8  to  11  pounds  per  bale  after 
14  days  of  storage  along  the  coast,  and 
after  42  days  of  storage  in  a  humid  area 
the  weight  gains  ranged  from  12  to  15 
pounds  per  bale.  Likewise,  the  cotton 
in  the  southeastern  area  was  eligible  for 
higher  support  loans. 

With  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
paying  approximately  30  cents  per  pound 
under  the  support  program,  this  gave  an 
extra  profit  of  from  $3  to  $4  per  bale. 

I  quote  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report: 

The  gross  weight  of  a  bale  of  cotton  Is 
affected    by    surrounding    humidity    condi- 


tions. Consequently,  the  loan  value  of  a 
bale  of  cotton  from  a  relatively  dry  grow-N 
Ing  area  will  be  Increased  If  the  bale  is 
stored  in  a  more  humid  location  before  be- 
ing placed  under  loan.  According  to  tests 
conducted  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Arizona,  bales  of  Arlzona- 
grovirth  cotton  stored  In  a  laboratory  at  a 
relative  humidity  of  65  percent  and  a  tem- 
perature of  70°  F.  gained  from  about  8  to  11 
pounds  after  14  days  of  storage.  After  42 
days  of  storage  In  the  laboratory,  the  weight 
gains  ranged  from  about  12  to  15  pounds  a 
bale. 

By  what  line  of  reasoning  could  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  justify  pay- 
ing 30  cents  per  pound  for  extra  mois- 
ture absorbed  by  cotton  that  was  de- 
liberately moved  from  an  arid  area  into 
a  humid  area?  Not  only  did  the  Depart- 
ment pay  for  the  extra  weight,  but  they 
absorbed  some  of  the  extra  transporta- 
tion and  storage  costs. 

Based  on  a  report  compiled  by  the 
Comptroller  General  it  is  estimated  that 
on  the  cases  examined  these  unneces- 
sary movements  of  cotton  resulted  in 
additional  expenditures  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  of  $882,600  as  of 
December  31, 1963. 

In  addition,  extra  storage  and  inter- 
est costs  of  $31,500  per  month  were  be- 
ing paid  as  the  result  of  this  cross-coun- 
try transfer. 

After  the  Comptroller  General  had 
documented  this  irregular  movement  of 
cotton  the  Etepartment  of  Agriculture 
acknowledged  the  error  and  made  its 
usual  promise  that  it  would  try  to  see 
that  it  did  not  happen  again. 

In  this  instance  around  a  million  dol- 
lars was  spent  unnecessarily  under  the 
cotton  support  program,  not  1  dime  of 
which  went  to  the  farmers. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  explaining  this  transac- 
tion accompanying  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  (No.  B-114824)  of  Septem- 
ber 1964,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  4,  1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams,  ^ 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Herewith  are 
three  copies  of  our  report  to  the  Congress 
on  an  opportunity  for  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  effecting  savings  under  the 
cotton  price-support  program  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  by  deterring  the  movement  of 
cotton  over  long  distances  prior  to  Its  place- 
ment under  price-support  loan. 

Pursuant  to  your  request  dated  April  2, 
1963,  we  have  examined  Into  certain  aspects 
of  movements  of  1962-crop  cotton  by  some 
agents  of  producers  from  areas  of  growth  in 
Western  States  to  higher  price-support  areas 
In  Southeastern  States  where  the  cotton  was 
pledged  as  collateral  for  nonrecourse  loans 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
cotton  price-support  program.  On  the  basis 
of  our  examination,  we  have  estimated  that 
these  movements  resulted  In  net  additional 
expenditures  of  »882,600  to  the  Corporation, 
as  of  December  31,  1963,  of  which  $256,900 
wlU  not  be  recovered  and  represents  In- 
creased costs  to  the  Corporation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Corporation  was  precluded  from 
obtaining  potential  benefits  which  we  esti- 
mate had  a  monetary  value  of  about  $309,300. 
Thus,  as  of  December  31,  1963,  the  Corpora- 


tion had  Incurred  estimated  losses  totaling 
$566,200  as  a  result  of  these  movements. 
Also,  the  salablllty  of  some  of  the  western- 
growth  cotton  acquired  In  the  Southeast  by 
the  Corporation  may  have  been  Impaired. 
Pending  the  sale  of  such  cotton  which  was 
unsold  at  December  31,  1963,  the  Corpora- 
tion was  incurring  additional  storage  and 
Interest  expenses  of  about  $31,500  a  month. 
Partial  dispositions  of  this  cotton  would  re- 
duce the  additional  storage  and  Interest  ex- 
penses. 

Under  the  price-support  program  for  1962- 
crop  cotton,   196,883   bales  of   cotton  grown 
in  Arizona,  California,  and  west  Texas  were 
moved  by  producers  or  their  agents  to  ware- 
hovises  In  Georgia  and  the  Carollnas  where 
the  cotton   was   placed   tinder  loan   at   the 
higher  loan  rates  prevaUlng  In  the  Southeast. 
Of  the  bales  thus  moved,  producers  or  their 
agents  redeemed  22,321  bales  from  loan,  and 
upon  expiration  of  the  loan  i>erlod  on  July 
31,  1963,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
acquired  the  balance  of   174,562  bales.     We 
examined   into   such   movements   of   cotton 
made    by    certain    producers'    agents    who 
shipped    almost    all    the    bales    of    western- 
growth  cotton  acquired  by  the  Corporation. 
Some  of  the  western-growth  cotton  was 
moved  to  warehouses  In  the  Southeast  which 
were  owned  by  or  otherwise  afBliated  with 
the    producers'    agents    who    generated    the 
movements.     As  a  result,  these  warehouses 
benefited   from   the   storage   of  Commodity 
Credit   Corporation   cotton  which  the   Cor- 
poration normally  would  not  have  moved  to 
the  Southeast  because  of  the  additional  costs 
Involved  In  such  movements  and  the  limited 
sales    potential    of    western-growth    cotton 
stored  in  that  area. 

Among  the  purposes  cited  by  the  produc- 
ers' agents  for  the  movement  of  the  western- 
growth  cotton  were  certain  claimed  bene- 
fits to  the  producers  and  the  agents  resulting 
from  conces-sions  made  by  southeastern 
wfitehouses.  such  as  waivers  of  receiving 
charges,  cash  rebates  on  cotton  received  for 
storage,  and  advance  payments  of  compres- 
sion charges  to  agent-afllllated  gins.  In  ad- 
dition, the  producers'  agents  stated  that  pro- 
ducers benefited  from  additional  price  sup- 
port paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion as  a  result  of  weight  gains  on  the  cotton 
moved  from  the  dry  western-growth  areas 
to  the  h\imid  southeastern  locations. 

In  commenting  on  our  proposals  aimed  at 
accomplishing  reductions  in  Federal  expend- 
itures and  effecting  savings  under  the  cot- 
ton price-support  program  without  adversely 
affecting  the  accomplishment  of  the  program 
objectives,    the    Department    of    Agriculture 
stated  In  a  letter  to  us  dated  July  17.  1964, 
that  It  recognized  that  Inventories  of  cotton 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
were  perhaps  larger  than  they  should  be.  due 
in  part  to  cotton  which  had  been  shipped 
in  from  other  areas  and  placed  under  loan, 
and  that  it  had  been  concerned  at)out  this 
situation  for  several  months.     The  D€F>art- 
ment  advised  us  that,  beginning  with  the 
1964  cotton  crop,   price-support   loan  rates 
were  revised  so  that  the  transportation  costs 
for  moving  cotton  to  the  southeastern  area 
would  be  greater  than  the  difference  In  the 
loan  rates  and,  therefpre,   the  full  cost  of 
transportation  would   not  be  recovered   by 
the  producer  on  such  movements.    The  De- 
partment  believes  that   this  action  should 
tend  to  discourage  such  movement  of  cotton. 
We  question  whether  the  Department's  ac- 
tion to  date  constitutes  a  sufficient  deterrent 
to  effectively  discourage   the   movement  of 
cotton  over  long  distances  prior  to  placement 
under  price-support  loan  to  the  disadvantage 
of   the   Government.     It   appears   that   such 
action  will  serve  only  to  reduce  the  advan- 
tages previously  realized  by  those  Involved  in 
such  movements.     The  additional  price  sup- 
port received   by   producers   as  a  result  of 
weight  gains  averaging  9  pounds  a  bale  In 
the  movements  to  the  Southeast  covered  by 
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our  review  would  more  than  offset  the  loss 
in  transportation  costs  Involved  In  the  move- 
ments. Furthermore,  other  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  movements  of  cotton  to  the 
Southeast  as  set  forth  in  this  report  would 
provide  additional  incentives  to  producers 
or  their  agents  for  making  such  movements 
of  cotton. 

As  a  result  of  the  movements  of  cotton 
discussed  In  this  report,  which  are  permitted 
under  the  cotton  price-support  regulations, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  not  only 
incurred  additional  costs  in  acquiring  and 
managing  its  cotton  but  was  precluded  from 
storing  the  cotton  at  locations  which  it  con- 
sidered more  advantageous  from  the  stand- 
point of  marketability  of  the  cotton  and 
economy  of  operations.  Although  the  cot- 
ton movements  herein  involved  may  have 
been  beneficial  to  certain  producers  and  to 
the  producers'  agents  involved,  we  believe 
that  the  Corporation  should  not  be  put  to 
additional  expense  or  suffer  loss  of  poten- 
tial monetary  benefits  for  purposes  which  we 
believe  w^ere  not  among  those  for  which  the 
price-support  program  was  established. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  more  stringent  ac- 
tions are  required  to  effectively  discourage  or 
preclude  such  movements. 

We  are  recommending  that,  in  order  to  help 
reduce  Federal  expenditxires  and  effect  sav- 
ings under  the  cotton  price-support  program 
without  adversely  affecting  the  accomplish- 
ment of  program  objectives,  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration take  the  necessary  action  to  amend 
the  cotton  price-support  regulations,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  either  restrict  the  eligibil- 
ity of  cotton  for  price-support  loans  to  des- 
ignated geographic  areas  adjacent  to  the 
areas  of  growth  or  make  it  economically  in- 
feasible  for  producers  or  their  agents  to 
transport  cotton  over  long  distances  prior  to 
placing  the  cotton  under  loan  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Government. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  P.  Keller, 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mar.  4.  1965] 

Chicanery  in  the  Senate 

In  Its  noninvestigation  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  case,  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  had 
long  since  seemed  to  reach  a  nadir  of  ir- 
responsibility. But  now  it  develops  that 
the  committee  has  gone  beyond  even  the 
ordinary  limits  of  political  coverup;  in  its 
effort  to  discredit  the  embarrassing  testi- 
mony of  Insurance  Agent  Don  Reynolds,  the 
committee's  Democratic  majority — through 
Chairman  Jordan— has  sotight  to  pass  off 
as  an  FBI  report  a  document  actually  pre- 
pared by  Justice  Department  lawyers  from 
raw  (and  unsworn)  FBI  files.  It's  getting 
to  a  point  where  the  Senate  ought  to  in- 
vestigate   its   own    Rules   Committee. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  WORK  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
five  editorials  commenting  on  the  com- 
plete failure  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  impartial  investi- 
gation of  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

These  editorials  very  ably  express  my 
own  disgust  with  their  obvious  attempt 
to  whitewash  this  case. 

The  first  is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  entitled  "Chicanery  in 
the  Senate." 

The  second  is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "The  Baker  Case — Con- 
tinued." 

The  third  editorial  appears  in  today's 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  is  entitled  "Happy  Democrats." 

The  fourth  is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  26,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  entitled 
"Beneath  the  Whitewash." 

The  fifth  editorial  appeared  in  the 
February  16,  1965.  issue  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  entitled  "Gentle  Treat- 
ment for  Jenkins." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4,  1965] 
The  Baker  Case  Continued 
The  Democratic  majority  on  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  is  continuing  to  go  to  ex- 
traordinary lengths  and  to  employ  the  most 
unusual  tactics  in  its  effort  to  close  the  lid 
on  its  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  Robert  G. 
Baker. 

Its  latest  move  is  the  release  of  a  report 
prepared  at  its  request  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  This  report  refutes  allega- 
tions made  in  secret  testimony  by  Don  B. 
Reynolds,  the  insurance  man  who  once  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Baker.  When  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds first  testified  in  public,  there  were  leaks 
from  confidential  Government  files  that 
tended  to  discredit  his  character  and  his 
claims.  Now  the  committee  can  brandish  a 
document  with  the  authoritative  seal  of  the 
FBI  to  support  its  view  that  Mr.  Reynolds  is 
not  to  be  trusted. 

This  report  is  the  latest  in  a  number  of 
elaborate  smokescreens  that  the  committee 
has  thrown  up  in  the  Baker  case.     The  FBI 
report  covers  a  good  deal  of  testimony  that 
has  little  or  no  relevance  to  the  Investiga- 
tion; moreover,  those  who  refuted  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds in  interviews  with  the  FBI  were  not  un- 
der oath.     Mr.  Reynolds  may  have  been  loose 
with  his  charges;  but  In  the  one  transaction 
on   which   the   committee   heard   testimony 
from  both  sides,  he  appears  to  have  told  the 
Uuth:    This  does  not  make  pretty  reading. 
The  transaction  in  question  concerned  Mr. 
Reynolds'  charge  that  he  had  sold  Insurance 
policies  on  the  life  of  Lyndon   B.  Johnson 
after   agreeing  to  buy  advertising  time  he 
did  not  need  on  the  Austin  television  station 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Johnson  family. 
This  was  supposed  to  have  happened  while 
Mr.    Johnson    was    a    Senator.     When    Mr. 
Reynolds  made  this  charge,  the  White  House 
issued  a  denial;  but  Walter  W.  Jenkins,  the 
President's  former  special  assistant — who  had 
been    accused    by   Mr    Reynolds   of   having 
pressured  him  into  buying  the  advertising — 
has  now  contradicted  an  earlier  statement 
and  has  conceded  that  he  had  had  dealings 
with  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Jenkins  still  denies  using  pressvire. 
He  asserts  that  he  simply  Informed  Mr. 
Reynolds  that  the  television  station  planned 
to  buy  the  Insurance  from  a  local  insurance 
man  who  not  only  had  been  an  advertiser 
on  the  radio  and  television  stations  for  many 
years,  but  also  had  related  the  amount  of 
his  advertising  to  the  amount  of  his  busi- 
ness done  with  the  station.  Certainly  I  did 
not  pressure  him  |Mr.  Reynolds]  to  uo  so. 
In  the  world  of  business,  pressure  is 
applied  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Mr.  Reynolds 
could  well  feel  that  Mr.  Jenkins'  proposi- 
tion amounted  to  pressure.  And  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Reynolds  bought  advertising  time, 
the  fact  that  a  local  insurance  agent  based 
his  advertising  expenses  on  the  amount  of 


Insurance  sold,  as  sAr.  Jenkins  stated  was 
the  case,  amounted  to  an  Illegal  rebate.  The 
Insurance  laws  of  every  State  prohibit  this 
kind  of  practice  because  It  Involves  discrim- 
inatory price  treatment. 

With  the  facts  about  this  transaction 
finally  clarified,  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
seems  to  be  engaged  In  trying  to  smother 
it  with  the  FBI  report  that  blackens  one 
witness  and  whitewashes  others.  In  doing 
so.  it  is  engaged  in  a  dubious  game  that  casts 
doubt  on  Its  own  integrity. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  4,  1965] 

Happy  Democrats 
The  Democrats  who  control  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  have  pounced  upon  the 
Department  of  Justice  report  attacking  Don 
Reynolds  with  an  alacrity  which  stands  in 
notable  contrast  to  their  massive  reluctance 
to  really  investigate  the  Reynolds  charges. 
The  Democrats  are  happy  because  the  re- 
port, based  on  an  FBI  inquiry,  tends  to  get 
them  off  the  hook.  They  can  point  to  It 
and  say:  "See  we've  been  trying  to  tell  you 
all  along  that  this  fellow  Reynolds  is  no 
good." 

Well,  it  Isn't  quite  so  simple.  Reynolds 
testified  under  oath  In  closed  session  on  De- 
cember 1.  1964.  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  investigation  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 
He  has  repeatedly  stated  his  willingness  to 
testify  publicly  and  still  under  oath.  But 
the  committee  has  not  been  willing  to  call 
him  and  has  refused  to  release  the  tran- 
script of  his  December  1  testimony. 

The  Justice  Department  report  tends  to 
discredit  some  of  the  things  which  Reynolds 
is  supposed  to  have  said.  But  in  the  absence 
of  access  to  his  testimony,  it  Is  impossible  to 
know  how  diligently  the  FBI  went  Into  this 
politically  sensitive  matter.  And  It  is  also 
very  difficult,  not  having  the  text  of  the  FBI 
findings,  to  evaluate  the  fairness  or  the  full- 
ness of  the  Justice  Department  report  based 
on  those  findings. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  statements 
obtained  by  the  FBI  were  not  taken  under 
oath.    And  few  if  any  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  FBI  agents  talked  were  ever  called  before 
the  committee  to  testify  under  oath  and  to 
subject    themselves     to     cross-examination. 
Why  not?     This  Is  at  least  a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance.    And  it  encourages  us  to  think 
that  Senator  Williams,  Republican,  of  Dela- 
ware, Is  right  in  saying  that  the  Department's 
report    and   the    eagerness   with    which  the 
Democrats  have  seized  upon  It  "are  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  for  months  has  been  an 
organized  attempt  to  discredit  Mr.  Reynolds 
rather  than  an  effort  to  establish  the  truth." 
The  Democratic  majority  on  the  commit- 
tee says  it  is  "obvious  beyond  a  doubt"  that 
the  Reynolds  testimony  "is  unworthy  of  be- 
lief."    This  isn't  at  all  obvious  to  us.    On 
the  contrary,  had  It  not  been  for  Reynolds 
and  Senator  Williams,  this  investigation,  as 
far  as  the  Democrats  are  concerned,  would 
have  been  a  total  whitewash. 

It  was  Reynolds  who  proved  that  he,  a 
Maryland  insurance  broker,  had  paid  for  the 
hi-fi  set  which  Bobby  Baker  gave  to  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  It  was  Reynolds  who  produced 
the  documentary  evidence  which  proved  that 
he  bought  worthless  advertising  time  on  the 
L.B.J,  network  In  Texas  after  writing  a  life 
insurance  policy  on  the  then  majority  leader. 
He  said  he  was  pressured  to  do  this  by  Wal- 
ter Jenkins,  a  topfiight  Johnson  aid.  Jen- 
kins, in  a  statement  to  committee  investiga- 
tors, denied  knowing  anything  about  the 
arrangements  for  this  advertising  purchase. 
The  committee  never  managed  to  hear  Jen- 
kins as  a  witness,  but  he  eventually  had  to 
answer  written  questions,  and  these  answCTs 
showed  that  he  knew  quite  a  bit  about  the 
arrangements.  Finally,  it  was  Reynolds  who 
told  Senator  Williams  about  the  "klckbacK 
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on  the  District  of  Coluribia  Stadium  bond 
which  he  wrote  for  the :  contractor,  Demo- 
cratic bigT^ig.  Matt  McCloskey.  The  Demo- 
crats could  not  have  cared  less,  and  Reynolds 
couldn't  prove  his  charge  at  the  outset.  But 
Senator  Williams  finally  came  up  with  a 
canceled  check  which  showed  that  an  exces- 
sive premium  had  indee*  been  paid  on  the 
bond.  McCloskey  then  wid  It  was  Just  a 
"goof."    Some  goof. 

On  the  basis  of  these  points  alone,  we  do 
not  accept  the  Democratic  verdict  on  the 
Beynolds  testimony.  Clertainly,  with  re- 
gard to  seme  of  his  allegations,  the  evidence 
that  he  was  telling  the  truth  is  conclusive. 
And  In  view  of  this  we  ate  far  from  ready  to 
think  that  he  was  lyln^  about  everything 
else. 


5  lyln' 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Feb. 26, 1D65] 

Beneath  the  Whitewash 
The  answers  which  Walter  Jenkins  now 
has  submitted  under  ciath  to  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  remove  some  of  the  white- 
wash which  the  Democrats  have  tried  so  hard 
to  apply  to  the  Bobby  Baker  affair. 

Under  the  whitewash  has  been  an  issue  of 
veracity  between  Jenkii^s  and  Don  B.  Rey- 
nolds, a  local  insurance  broker  who  wrote 
a  large  life  Insurance  policy  on  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  after  the  latter's  severe  heart  attack 
some  10  vears  ago.  Upot  completion  of  this 
deal,  Reynolds  bought  $1,208  worth  of  adver- 
tising time  on  the  LB  J  network,  now  known 
as  the  Texas  Broadcasting  Co.  This  adver- 
tising time  in  Texas  obviously  was  worthless 
to  an  Insurance  man  in  'Maryland,  and  Rey- 
nolds sold  it  at  a  discount  to  a  manufacturer 
of  pots  and  pans.  But  Reynolds  produced 
the  cancelled  check  to  show  that  he  actually 
had  purchased  the  time,  and  he  also  testified 
under  oath  that  Jenkins  had  pressured  him 
Into  doing  this. 

In  his  latest  statement,  Jenkins  denies 
that  he  "pressured"  Reynolds.  "The  commit- 
tee's Democratic  majority,  because  of  a  recent 
statement  by  a  psychiatrist  as  to  the  possible 
effect  on  Jenkins'  health  following  his  arrest 
on  a  morr.ls  charge,  had  refused  to  call  him 
as  a  witness.  The  refusal  extended  even  to 
a  closed  session,  at  which  Jenkins  might 
have  been  cross-examlaied  by  Republican 
committee  members,  the  fact  Is,  however, 
that  the  Democrats  had  refused  to  call  him 
even  before  the  morals  episode.  During  this 
earlier  period,  Jenkins  gave  to  committee  in- 
vestigators a  sworn  statement  In  which  he 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  of  the  TV  time  in  Texas. 
Well,  a  quibble  is  a  quibble.  Obviously, 
Jenkins  had  quite  a  bit  to  do  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  advertising  purchase. 
Had  we  been  In  Reynolds'  spot,  we  might  well 
have  thought  we  were  being  pressured. 

The  thing  which  has  always  seemed  much 
more  Important  to  us,  however,  equivocations 
notwithstanding,  is  whether  a  Democratic 
majority  on  a  Senate  committee  should  be 
permitted  to  get  away  with  fastening  a  Ud 
on  the  Jenkins  case  simply  becatise  he  had 
served  for  so  many  years  as  the  rlghthand 
man  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  major  ques- 
tion, In  our  opinion,  wi^a  not  the  Inslglflcant 
sum  of  money  Involved  In  the  advertising 
purchase.  It  was,  oit  the  contrary,  the 
brazen  attempt  by  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  cover  up  the  truth.  We  are  gratified 
that  at  least  some  of  the  whitewash  has  been 
scraped  off. 

And  now,  once  again.  Rules  Committee 
Chairman  Jordan  Is  preparing  to  try  to  close 
up  his  so-called  investigation  of  the  Baker 
affair.  He  might  as  wBll.  A  great  deal  re- 
mains to  be  answered  about  this  grubby  busi- 
ness. But  the  Rules  Committee  members 
clearly  have  no  desire  to  dig  out  the  answers. 
When  they  have  stopped  pretending,  perhaps 
someone  else  can  finish  the  job. 


(Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Feb.  16, 
19651 
Gentle  Treatment  for  Jenkins 
Surely  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  depths 
of   ineptness    being  reached   by   the   Senate 
Rules  Committee  In  its  investigation  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  case.    But  don't  bet  on  It.    Its 
decision  to  question  Walter  Jenkins  by  mall, 
while  humane  on  the  face  of  it.  Is  Incredible. 
Let  us  forget  for  a  moment  Jenkins'  per- 
sonal tragedy  and  consider  his  role  in  this 
investigation.     It   involves   perjury   on   the 
part  either  of  Don  B.  Reynolds,  a  Maryland 
insurance    man,    formerly    deeply    involved 
with  Bobby  Baker,  or  Jenkins  himself. 

At  one  point  of  the  investigation  Reynolds 
testified  in  regard  to  a  kickback  on  the 
premium  for  a  large  life  insurance  policy 
sold  to  then  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  testified,  too,  that  Jenkins 
pressured  him  into  buying  useless  advertis- 
ing time  on  the  LBJ  network  in  Texas.  He 
produced  canceled  checks  in  proof  that  he 
had  bought  the  time.  Jenkins,  the  alleged 
bagman  in  this  deal,  gave  a  sworn  statement 
to  committee  investigators  denying  any 
knowledge  of  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  the  time. 

The  Democratic-controlled  conunlttee 
made  no  effort  to  clear  up  this  point  at  the 
time.  And  when  finally  it  bowed  to  Repub- 
lican demands  and  Issued  a  subpena  for  Jen- 
kins to  appear  before  It  and  testify  under 
oath,  Jenkins*  attorney  and  psychiatrist 
showed  up  Instead  and  told  the  committee 
that  their  man's  health  might  be  endangered 
by  such  an  appearance.  His  psychiatrist  said, 
too,  that  It  would  be  dangerous  to  have  a 
committee-appointed  psychiatrist  examine 
him.  They  said  Jenkins  might  have  to  be 
carried  off  in  an  ambulance  If  he  were  forced 
to  appear  and  testify. 

Hence  the  substitution  of  a  written  ex- 
amination. Questions  will  be  drafted  for 
Jenkins  to  answer  In  the  security  of  his 
home.  The  questions,  of  course,  will  be 
approved  by  the  Democrats  on  the  commit- 
tee, gentlemen  who  have  shown  great  re- 
luctance to  search  and  probe  as  they  should 
into  this  nasty  mess.  Further,  lacking  the 
give  and  take  of  a  legitimate  hearing,  there 
win  be  none  of  those  followup  questions 
that  often  get  beneath  the  skin  and  produce 
the  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Jenkins  contrasts 
strongly,  of  course,  with  that  given  Reynolds, 
a  self -proclaimed  rascal,  whose  mind,  morals, 
and  veracity  have  been  subjected  to  an  all- 
out  attack  from  an  administrative  level.  A 
man  who  has  admitted  to  wrongdoing  in 
company  with  Mr.  Baker  and  others  most 
certainly  should  be  given  close  scrutiny  and 
tests  of  credibility,  but  the  attempts  to 
smear  him  have  been  crude,  brutal,  and  In 
possible  violation  of  his  civil  rights.  So 
heavyhanded  have  been  these  attempts,  the 
man  has  emerged  as  a  sort  of  folk  hero,  which 
he  most  certainly  is  not. 

We  are  asked,  however,  to  believe  that 
Jenkins,  twice  arrested  on  morals  charges.  Is 
somehow  owed  more  gentle  treatment. 
While  there  is  justified  sympathy  for  the 
man,  compassion  stops  short  when  It  is 
said  that  examination  by  an  outside,  ch- 
noninvolved,  psychiatrist  would  harm  him, 
or  that  private  questioning  by  the  com- 
mittee would  make  him  a  quaking  ambulance 
case.  He  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  resumed 
some  social  activity  In  Washington,  a  step 
that  seems  infinitely  more  formidable  as  re- 
lated to  his  personal  background  than  the 
mere  sitting  before  a  committee  and  telling 
It  the  truth. 


by  myself,  with  regard  to  the  designation 
of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father  of 
modern  rocketry.  The  House  has  modi- 
fied the  bill  and  limited  the  observance 
of  Goddard  Day  to  March  16  of  this 
year — to  1  year  and  1  day  rather  than 
making  provision  at  this  time  for  cele- 
brating this  event  indefinitely  in  the 
future. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  accept  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  tS. 
301)  to  promote  public  knowledge  of 
progress  and  achievement  in  astronautics 
and  related  sciences  through  the  desig- 
nation of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Doc- 
tor Robert  Hutchings  Ooddard,  the 
father  of  modem  rockets,,  missiles,  and 
astronautics,  which  were,  on  page  2,  line 
6,  strike  out  all  after  "shall"  down 
through  and  including  "providing"  in 
line  8,  and  insert  "provide";  on  page  2, 
Une  10,  strike  out  "16  of  each  year,  a" 
and  insert  "16.  1965,  said",  and  on  page 
2,  line  14,  strike  out  "annually". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  concurring  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House. 

The  amendments  were  concurred  in. 


CXI- 


-261 


DR.  ROBERT  HUTCHINGS  GODDARD 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 

the  House  has  sent  back  to  the  Senate 

amendments  to  a  bill,  S.  301.  introduced 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
CITIES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
we  have  received  a  succession  of  out- 
standing messages  from  President 
Johnson. 

Eax;h  has  been  concise,  well  written, 
and  excellent  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  ideas  and  recommendations  they 
contain. 

Perhaps  the  one  with  the  most  direct 
impact  on  the  daily  lives  of  the  most 
Americans  is  the  message  on  the  cities 
which  we  received  on  Tuesday,  March  2, 
and  which  the  Vice  President  has  just 
referred. 

The  President  has  proposed  to  Con- 
gress a  broad,  well-conceived  approach  to 
help  urban  areas,  cities,  and  States  to 
plan  for  their  future  growth  and  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  urban  communities  we 
want  ourselves  and  our  descendents  to 
live  in. 

His  program  would  provide  greater  aids 
and  incentives  to  assure  comprehensive 
planning  and  development  of  these  newer 
urban  areas,  in  advance  of  population  in- 
creases, in  order  to  guide  development 
plans  better  than  has  been  done  in  the 
past. 

It  would  provide  grant  assistance  to 
enable  urban  jurisdictions  to  acquire  in 
advance  land  that  will  be  needed  for  pub- 
lic facilities  in  growing  urban  areas. 

It  would  provide  financial  help  to  en- 
able urban  ureas  to  provide  facilities  not 
only  for  their  immediate  needs,  but  for 
the  growth  they  know  will  come  in  the 
future. 

The  President's  program  would  enable 
the  FHA  to  insure  the  financing  of  land 
development,  including  complete  planned 
new  communities,  through  private  devel- 
opers and  builders.  State  instrumentali- 
ties would  be  helped  by  loans  to  acquire 
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land  for  more  planned  development  to 
meet  urban  growth  needs. 

It  would  liberalize  assistance  for  com- 
munities and  urban  bodies  to  acquire 
land  to  be  maintained  for  open  space  use 
to  meet  recreational  and  conservation 
needs. 

In  short,  this  is  a  program  of  comple- 
mentary aids  to  assure  sound  urban 
planning  and  development.  It  will  per- 
mit development  and  growth  in  advance 
of  population  increases,  so  that  in  the 
future  we  will  not  wait  until  the  people 
are  settled  in  the  cities,  the  land  is  used 
up.  and  the  living  and  building  patterns 
are  definitely  laid  down,  so  that  the  job 
becomes  one  of  undoing  the  past  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  future. 

In  1960  about  125  million  people  lived 
in  our  urban  areas.  By  1970  the  total 
will  be  over  150  million,  by  1980  more 
than  200  million.  And  by  2000  our  urban 
population  will  be  close  to  300  million. 

These  figures  tell  us  what  we  must  pro- 
vide for  in  the  next  few  years  and  in  the 
next  generation.  During  this  next  gen- 
eration we  must  provide  as  many  homes, 
facilities,  businesses,  schools,  and  other 
essentials  for  urban  life  as  we  have  built 
to  date  since  the  Nation  began. 

This  is  the  population  explosion  we 
have  been  hearing  about.  Already  we 
can  see  it  in  any  urban  area,  as  the  traf- 
fic piles  up,  the  freeways  cut  through 
built-up  areas  to  handle  more  people, 
the  schools  become  more  and  more  in- 
adequate, the  taxes  go  up.  the  sewer  and 
water  systems  fall  far  behind  the  grow- 
ing needs,  and  the  water  and  air  become 
more  and  more  polluted. 

And  suburban  sprawl  will  soon  become 
suburban  chaos  if  we  do  nothing  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  future  millions  that 
our  immediate  cities  and  suburbs  will 
receive. 

We  cannot  meet  these  urban  problems 
by  just  sitting  around  talking  about 
them.  We  have  to  take  action  without 
any  delay. 

The  President's  program  is  one  that 
every  city,  every  suburb,  indeed  every 
urban  area  and  State,  should  welcome 
and  support. 

In  my  own  State,  many  cities  and 
towns  have  been  in  the  vanguard  in  try- 
ing to  bring  some  order  and  progress  into 
their  city  life,  and  I  am  confident  they 
will  greet  the  President's  message  on 
cities  with  enthusiasm  and  warm  sup- 
port. 

RETURN  OP  SENATOR  JOHNSTON, 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  COOPER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  this  is  a 
most  auspicious  occasion,  because  once 
again  our  beloved  colleague  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Johnston]  is  back  with  us. 
[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

We  know  what  he  has  been  through. 
We  know  that  he  is  going  to  recover  com- 
pletely. We  look  forward  to  his  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  Senate.  Once 
again  we  are  assured  that  we  will  receive 


the  benefit  of  his  wise  advice  and  counsel 
when  we  need  it — and  we  need  it  often. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
share  the  views  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  For  many  years 
our  distinguished  friend  and  I  have  sat 
across  the  table  from  each  other  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  carried 
on  the  work  of  that  great  committee. 

I  am  more  than  delighted  to  see  him 
back.  I  only  hope  and  wish — and  fer- 
vently pray — that  he  will  regain  all  of  his 
strength,  and  the  necessary  weight  that 
goes  with  it,  in  order  to  give  him  that 
"good  old  pimch"  that  he  has  always  ex- 
ercised, both  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Prom  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  we 
wish  him  well. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  join  Senators  in  wel- 
coming back  to  the  Senate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]. 

Recently,  he  withstood  an  operation. 
As  I  understand,  he  will  soon  undergo 
another  operation. 

I  wish  the  Senator  to  know  that  the 
good  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  all  Sen- 
ators go  with  him. 

We  have  missed  him  since  he  has  been 
away  from  the  Senate,  and  we  hope  that 
the  forthcoming  operation  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  past  one. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  able  to  return  to  the 
Senate  today.  We  all  wish  him  happi- 
ness and  improved  health  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Let 
me  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  I  have 
the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  does  have  the  floor  and 
may  yield  to  whomever  he  wishes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Preisdent. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  and  I  have  been  associated 
for  many  years.  I  served  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  when  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  serving  as  Governor 
.of  his  State.  Thus  we  were  members  of 
the  conference  of  Governors  at  the  same 
time.  Then  we  came  to  the  Senate  to- 
gether and  have  been  colleagues  in  the 
body  ever  since.  I  join  with  his  many 
other  friends  in  congratulating  him  on 
his  return  to  the  Senate.  It  is  good  to 
have  him  back.  I  wish  him  well  and  I 
hope  that  the  friendship  between  us  will 
continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  delighted  to  see  the  Senator 


from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  in 
the  Chamber  today. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure,  during 
16  years,  to  work  with  the  Senator,  under 
the  Senator,  and  for  the  Senator  as  a 
member  on  committees  smd  as  one  of  his 
associates  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
made  a  vast  contribution  to  the  national 
interest. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  been  more  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  who  has  carried  out  his  respon- 
sibilities more  diligently  to  see  to  it  that 
our  fine,  Federal  employees  are  ade- 
quately considered,  than  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  who  could  be 
depended  upon  more  completely  on  any 
pending  measure  which  would  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  ordinary  workers 
of  America  than  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

We  Eire  all  delighted  to  have  him  back 
with  us. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  dear  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  that 
the  views  expressed  today  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  are  echoed  by  all  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  by 
their  families  and  all  the  many  friends 
of  the  Senator, 

Our  prayers  and  best  wishes  go  out  to 
the  Senator.  We  are  most  happy  to  see 
him  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted,  of  course,  to  see  my  good 
friend,  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston] ,  with  us  once  again.  He  serves  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, of  which  I  am  chairman,  and  sits 
next  to  me. 

We  have  missed  him  veiy  much.  We 
hope  that  the  Senator  will  get  well 
quickly,  because  there  is  much  work  to 
be  done,  and  I  know  that  he  wishes  to 
carry  his  share  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  join  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  welcoming  back 
to  the  Senate  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston].  We  have  been  neighbors 
and  friends  for  a  long  time.  We  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  together.  I  know  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
worked  to  improve  their  lot. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  is  back 
with  us  once  more.  I  hope  that  he  will 
return  to  us  with  strength  and  vigor,  be- 
cause he  will  make  additional  contribu- 
tions to  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
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Does  the  Senator  wish  additional  time? 
Whatever  time  he  wishes,  is  granted. 
Mr  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken  in  regard  to  the  return 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  for  16  years  on  that  conunittee. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  that  he  is  back 
in  the  Senate,  to  give  \is  his  wise  coun- 
sel and  sound  judgment  on  pending  is- 
sues, not  only  before  the  Senate,  but 
also  before  the  committee. 

All  Senators  know  that  the  Federal 
employees  of  the  Nation  have  never  had 
a  greater  friend,  a  stronger  supporter, 
than  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
on  the  committee. 

I  wish  him  well,  and  am  delighted  to 
see  him  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
other  Senators  in  welcoming  back  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  has  just  said,  the  Federal  em- 
ployees of  this  country,  the  post  office 
and  civil  service  workers,  have  never  had 
a  more  consistent  aivl  constant  friend 
than  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

We  are  happy,  particularly  in  view  of 
his  serious  illness  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  to  welcome  him  back  and  to  say 
to  him  that  we  hope  to  enjoy  many  more 
years  of  service  together  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  welcome  back  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston].  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  for  6  years 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
also  on  a  number  of  its  subcommittees. 
I  cherish  his  friendship.  And  I  value 
my  association  with  him,  because  he  is  a 
most  distinguished  and  a  most  able 
Member  of  this  body. 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  all  of  us  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  back 
on  the  job.  We  know  that  he  will  be  on 
the  job  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  other  Senators  in  the  fine  senti- 
ments of  friendship,  admiration,  and  re- 
spect which  have  been  expressed  this 
morning  for  our  able  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Caroliim  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  his  health  is  being 
restored.  I  trust  that  he  will  soon  be 
returned  to  the  Senate  full  of  vigor,  good 


health  and  vitality,  and  will  be  able  to 
resvune  full  duties  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  served  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  also  served  with  him  on  a  number  of  its 
subcommittees.  For  the  record,  let  me 
say  that  we  far  more  often  find  ourselves 
in  complete  accord  on  vital  issues  of  the 
day  than  we  find  ourselves  in  disagree- 
ment with  him. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  have  a 
speedy  and  complete  recovery,  and  will 
soon  be  with  us  again  to  resiune  his  able 
work  and  service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  when 
Senators  make  excellent  speeches,  we  go 
along  with  them  by  saying  that  we  are 
happy  to  associate  ourselves  with  their 
remarks. 

In  this  case,  I  am  extremely  happy  to 
be  among  those  Senators  to  welcome 
back  to  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

With  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  I  feel  that  on  many  con- 
troversial Issues  which  have  come  before 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  I  find  our- 
selves in  agreement  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  which  gives  me  great  comfort, 
because,  with  his  experience,  both  as 
Governor  and  with  his  long  public  serv- 
ice, I  have  confidence  that  when  I  am  in 
accord  with  him,  I  must  be  right.  There- 
fore, I  am  happy  to  see  him  back  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Before  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  proceeds,  may 
the  Chair  be  permitted  to  say  that  he 
joins  with  all  Senators  in  welcoming 
back  our  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
other  Senators  in  welcoming  back  our 
friend  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston].  This  welcome  brings 
great  joy  over  his  recovery.  It  also 
marks  our  great  affection  for  him  and 
the  recognition  of  his  fine  work  in  the 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  voices  of 
other  Senators,  and  congratulate  warmly 
my  dear  friend  of  so  many  years,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  We 
both  served  as  Governors  of  our  States 
at  the  same  time. 

I  have  watched  his  career  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  pride,  and  sometimes 
near  envy. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Record  would  be 
complete  without  its  showing  that  as  a 
doughty  warrior  in  the  political  arena, 
he  downed  two  major  opponents  whom 
I  consider  to  be  two  of  the  most  formida- 
ble opponents  that  any  public  servant  in 
South  Carolina  could  be  faced  with  at 
any  time.  They  were  the  late  Governor 
Blease  and  the  late  Senator  Smith,  both 
of  whom  had  records  as  outstsuiding  po- 
litical figures  in  his  State. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  who  hats  made 
that  kind  of  record  will  not  be  easily  pre- 
vailed over  by  any  sort  of  bug  or  any  dis- 
ease.  I  am  fully  confident  that  this  great 


Senator  will  return  to  us  with  his  cus- 
tomary vigor.  I  am  most  happy  to  see 
him  back  in  his  seat  today  as  my  neigh- 
bor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  add  my  words  to  those  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  have  welcomed  back  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  LMr. 
Johnston]. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  JT 
years  ago  next  month,  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  under  the  very  able  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  In  that  time  we 
have  adopted  laws  for  more  than  25  mil- 
lion Federal  employees.  We  also 
adopted  the  comparability  principle  for 
Federal  employees.  Also  adopted  were 
laws  affecting  retired  Federal  employees. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  Federal  employment  situation  luider 
the  leadership  and  sponsorship  of  this 
distinguished  Senator.  His  services  have 
been  invaluable  to  the  Goverrunent  and 
to  the  people  as  a  whole.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  has  said, 
with  his  vigor,  he  will  very  easily  over- 
come any  minor  physical  ailments.  We 
hope  that  he  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  welcoming 
back  to  the  Senate  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  and  to  wish 
him  complete  recovery  and  good  health. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  all  Senators  for  the  re- 
marks they  have  made  today  in  regard  to 
me.  I  appreciate  them  from  the  depth 
of  my  heart.  They  make  me  feel  much 
better,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  make  me 
get  well  much  sooner.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  my  colleagues  have  been  so  much 
interested  in  me. 

I  also  thank  all  Senators  for  their  calls 
to  my  office  inquiring  about  my  health 
and  about  the  progress  that  I  was  mak- 
ing. I  have  also  received  flowers  from  a 
great  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appreciate  these  kindnesses  very 
much.  I  thank  all  Senators  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  all  these  kind- 
nesses and  courtesies  that  have  been 
extended  to  me. 


DEATH  OP  PETER  HOWARD,  LEAD- 
ER OP  WORLD  MORAL  REARMA- 
MENT MOVEMENT 
Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  it  came 
as  a  shock  to  us  who  had  known  Peter 
Howard,  leader  of  the  World  Moral  Re- 
Armaipent  movement,  to  learn  that  he 
had  died  in  Lima.  Peru,  on  February  25. 
after  an  illness  of  4  days. 

I  believe  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Howard, 
as  many  of  us  did.  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  former  colleague.  Senator 
Alexander  Smith,  whose  son-in-law, 
Kenasten  Twitchell,  was  Peter  Howard's 
friend  and  coworker.  Later,  during  the 
time  I  served  as  Ambassador  to  India, 
I  met  Peter  Howard  again,  when  he  came 
there  to  carry  on  his  work. 

He  was  a  remarkable  man.  of  wide  in- 
terests and  experience,  devoted  to  free- 
dom, and  believing  that  it  could  be  at- 
tained and  preserved  by  the  moral  and 
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religious  rebirth  and  devotion  of  the  in- 
dividual. He  was  a  devoted  friend  of 
our  country,  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  about 
his  life  and  work,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  his  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

London-,  February  25,  1965 —Peter  Howard, 
leader  of  Moral  Re -Armament,  died  today  at 
the  age  of  56  in  the  Anglo-American  Clinic 
in  Lima.  Peru.  He  died  of  heart  failure 
after  suffering  from  pneumonia  for  4  days. 

Author,  playwright,  political  analyst,  and 
sportsman,  Peter  Howard  was  first  and  fore- 
most a  revolutionary.  For  the  last  25  years 
he  used  every  hour  of  his  day,  every  ounce 
of  his  energy  and  his  exceptional  skills  for 
one  single  aim — the  creation  of  a  society 
more  satisfying  than  anj'thing  produced  so 
far  by  the  Communist  or  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

He  was  born  at  Maidenhead,  England,  on 
December  20,  1908.  and  educated  at  Mill  Hill 
School  and  Oxford  University.  He  was  rentor 
warden  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Wheel- 
wrights in  London.  Born  with  a  lame  leg, 
told  by  doctors  not  to  play  football,  he  never- 
theless captained  England  at  rugby,  and 
broke  the  world  bobsleigh  record  at  Cortina 
in   1939. 

He  set  out  in  1940  to  write  an  article  at- 
tacking Moral  Re-Armament:  he  became  its 
leader.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  its 
work  without  salary  and  turned  over  the 
royalties  on  his  writings,  estimated  at  over 
$1,250,000,  to  its  advancement.  He  was  the 
author  of  12  books  which  have  sold  over  4 
million  copies.  His  16  plays  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  major  cities  of  Europe.  Africa. 
North  and  South  America,  India.  Japan,  and 
Australasia:  459,000  people  have  seen 
his  plays  in  Britain  alone  in  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  Howard  traveled  ceaselessly  on  every 
continent,  planning  with  national  leaders 
the  application  of  moral  rearmament  In 
world  affairs.  He  10  times  visited  Asia. 
Ordinary  men  and  statesmen  all  over  the 
world  will  miss  his  friendship.  Cardinal 
Cushing.  of  Boston,  In  his  introduction  to  a 
collection  of  Mr.  Howard's  speeches  In  the 
United  States  (1963-64),  wrote  of  his 
"extraordinary  clarity  about  America  and 
the  world." 

Mr.  Howard's  last  2  months  were  spent 
In  Latin  America.  He  was  convinced  that 
Latin  America's  destiny  was  to  be  a  pattern 
of  unity  In  a  divided  world.  Tliousands  of 
Latin  Americans,  Including  Communist 
workers,  militant  students,  industrial  and 
political  leaders  and  the  Presidents  of  Brazil. 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  talked  with  him 
during  the  past  weeks.  On  the  day  he  died 
he  was  to  have  met  President  Belaunde,  of 
Peru. 

The  charr.cter  of  his  life  was.  "Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  It  Is  In  heaven" — in  his 
words,  "not  as  a  pious  drone  but  as  a  pas- 
sionate commitment."  In  one  of  his  last 
speeches,  he  summed  up  his  philosophy: 

"1  firmly  believe  that  moral  rearmament  Is 
the  revolutionary  Issue  of  our  time.  It  Is 
the  next  step  for  the  whole  world.  You  can 
call  It  God's  weapon  for  the  hour,  and  God's 
philosophy  for  the  century.  It  is  neither  left 
nor  right.  It  believes  in  sound  homes,  team- 
work In  Industry,  unity  In  the  nation,  and  a 
rebuilt  world  as  the  normal  commitment  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. It  believes  In  love  of  home,  love  of 
homeland,  and  love  of  humanity,  a  love 
strong  enough  to  pay  the  price  of  seeing  all 
tho":e  places  become  different." 
^  Mr.  Howard  was  In  America  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  when  he  was  Invited  by 
the  student  leadership  of  73  universities  and 
colleges  to  speak  on  their   campuses.     Al- 


though much  in  demand  in  many  countries, 
he  gave  his  priority  to  the  youth  of  the 
United  States,  as  he  said.  "The  way  Ameri- 
can youth  go  the  world  will  go." 

He  will  be  buried  near  his  home  In  Suffolk, 
where  he  has  farmed  for  nearly  30  years. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  the  former  Doris  Metaxa, 
Wimbledon  doubles  tennis  champion,  two 
sons.  Philip  and  Anthony,  and  a  daughter, 
Anne,  who  is  married  to  Patrick  Wolrlge  Gor- 
don, Member  of  Parliament  for  East  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  Senator  Coop- 
er's remarks  about  Peter  Howard.  He 
was  the  active  head  of  the  moral  rearm- 
ament movement  in  the  world.  He  was 
an  outstanding  citizen  who  rendered 
great  service  in  this  field.  I  share  the 
Senator's  regret  on  Mr.  Howard's  pass- 
ing. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TOWER  BE- 
FORE THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  that  I  originally  presented  during 
the  last  session.  I  have  discussed  both 
at  some  length  in  a  recent  speech  to  the 
board  of  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, and  I  ask  that  this  speech  be 
printed  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  of  Senator  John  G.  Tower  Before 
National  Associ.\tion  of  Manufacturers, 
February  16.  1965 

Actions  of  the  NLRB  over  the  last  5  years 
have  not  satisfied  my  Interpretation  of  that 
Board's  responsibilities.  I  doubt  If  many  of 
you  have  been  satisfied  with  NLRB  action. 
And.  as  we  all  know,  the  pending  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Darlington  case  is 
vitally  crucial  In  determining  whether  or  not 
the  NLRB  Is  to  vastly  expand  Its  authority  or 
to  be  returned  to  a  more  restricted  jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  plan  some  legislative  actions  in  the  Sen- 
ate which  I  hope  will  help  to  call  attention 
to  the  inadequacies  of  NLRB  operations. 
You  may  remember  that  last  year  I  Intro- 
duced two  bills  on  the  subject.  One  would 
divest  the  Board  of  its  judicial  functions, 
transferring  unfair  labor  practice  cases  to 
U.S.  district  courts.  The  second  would  for- 
bid Board  Interference  when  an  employer 
wants  to  go  out  of  business — go  out  of  busi- 
ness for  any  reason. 

I  am  planning  to  introduce  those  bills 
again  this  session.  The  need  for  them  has 
been.  I  think,  reinforced  by  NLRB  actions 
over  the  last  12  months. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  either  prejudge  nor 
second-guess  the  Supreme  Court.  None  of 
us  can  have  any  Ideas  of  what  technical 
groxinds  It  will  choose  for  Its  legal  founda- 
tion In  the  Darlington  decision. 

But.  I  believe  there  Is  every  reason  to 
anticipatfe  the  need  for  an  amendment  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  adding 
roughly  these  words: 

"Nothing  in  this  act,  or  in  any  other  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States,  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  an  employer  from  permanently 
going  out  of  business.  In  whole  or  In  part^ 
for  any  reason,  nor  shall  such  permanent 
going  out  of  business  be,  for  any  reason, 
an  unfair  labor  practice." 

My  friends,  I  am  sure  that  back  when  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  adopted. 


no  one — no  one  at  all — had  any  Idea  that  an 
employer  had  to  continue  risking  his  capl- 
tal  and  his  personal  efforts  In  a  business, 
If,  for  any  reason,  he  chose  to  give  up  that 
business. 

If  we  do  live  under  a  genuine  free  enter- 
prise system,  then  certainly  the  most  funda- 
mental right  of  an  employer  Is  that  he  is 
free  to  quit. 

The  NLRB  has  not  agreed  with  that  prin- 
ciple. It  apparently  takes  the  position  that 
a  man  cannot,  without  permission  of  a  un- 
ion, go  out  of  business.  What  concerns  me 
even  more  is  the  willingness  of  the  U.S. 
Solicitor  General  to  join  In  this  position 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  relish  the  thought  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  becom- 
ing the  ultimate  arbiter  of  whether  a  man. 
faced  with  an  unprofitable  business,  can  be 
forced  to  stay  In  business  until  he  goes 
bankrupt. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  very  few 
cases  arise  involving  NLRB  interference  with 
management  unless  a  union  Is  Involved. 
When  a  company  goes  out  of  business,  a 
union  obviously  is  Involved  and  Is  entitled 
to  legitimate  rights.  But  a  union  never 
should  have  the  right  to  force  continued 
unprofitable  operation. 

Such  unprofitable  operation  under  the 
watchful  supervision  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  would  be  but  a  short  step 
from  Federal  Government  expropriation  and 
operation  of  formerly  private  Industry. 

We  cannot  permit  that  possibility  to  creep 
up  on  us.  And.  perhaps.  It  Is  primarily  up 
to  the  Congress  to  speak  out.  because  recent 
NLRB  decisions  have  seriously  Infringed  upon 
employers'  free  speech  rights. 

And,  I  feel  strongly,  too.  about  my  other 
proposed  bill  to  place  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  in  the  more  temperate  atmosphere  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts.  In  fact.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  labor 
courts  such  as  Europe  utilizes.  Anjrthlng 
would  be  better  than  NLRB  jurisdiction. 

This  second  bill — similar  to  one  I  Intro- 
duced last  session — becomes  necessary  be- 
cause of  abuses  by  the  NLRB  in  its  opera- 
tion under  an  interpretation  of  existing 
labor  law. 

The  principle  of  this  bill  Is  not  a  new  one. 
It  first  was  put  forward  by  the  late  Ohio 
Senator,  Robert  Taft.  Senator  Taft  gave  this 
court-jurisdiction  idea  a  back  seat  in  the 
hope  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
would  operate  satisfactorily  without  involv- 
ing the  coiu-ts. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  NLRB  has 
not  properly  handled  many  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases.  And  It  Is  fairly  obvious  that  most 
major  labor  decisions  wind  up  in  the  courts 
anyway.  Therefore,  I  propose  that  the  sec- 
ond step  of  Senator  Taft's  Idea  be  carried 
out.  I  propose  that  the  courts  be  called  upon 
to  produce  order  from  chaos  in  labor  litiga- 
tion. 

I  am  chiefly  concerned  about  four  specific 
areas  In  which  I  feel  decisions  of  the  NLRB 
have  been  out  of  keeping  with  the  aims  of 
the  Congress  as  expressed  In  the  Taft-Hartley 
and  Landrum-Griffln  Acts.  These  four  areas 
are  secondary  boycotting;  so-called  blackmail 
picketing;  impairment  of  management's  free 
speech;  and  inhibition  of  management's  right 
to  manage. 

I  would  limit  the  NLRB  to  handling  rep- 
resentation matters.  This  would  Include 
conduct  of  employee  elections.  But  this 
agency  would  no  longer  Investigate,  prose- 
cute, or  adjudicate  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  as  It  does  today. 

I  think  we  must  move  to  restore  to  all  liti- 
gants In  labor  cases,  plaintiff  and  defendant 
alike,  their  right  to  equal  justice  under  the 
law. 

Complaints  of  bias  In  the  NLRB's  handling 
of  unfair  labor  practice  cases  are  not  new. 
They  have  been  made  and  documented  re- 
peatedly through  nearly  aU  the  years  of  the 
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Board's  existence.  Almost  from  its  inception 
w'th  the  Wagner  Act  in  1935,  this  Board  has 
been  under  public  and  congressional  fire  for 
failure  to  perform  Its  duties  In  an  even- 
handed,  impartial  mann^t. 

After  12  years'  experietice  with  the  Board 
under  the  Wagner  Act,  ajlong-sufferlng  pub- 
lic saw  Congress  In  1947  pass  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law,  not  only  to  redreias  a  basic  statutory 
imbalance,  but  also  to  undo  the  damage 
wrought  by  biased  Board  decisions.  It  soon 
became  clear,  however,  that  the  Labor  Board 
would  not  follow  the  mandate  of  the  new 
law  and  would  not  respect  the  Intent  which 
Congress  clearly   expressed   in  passing  that 

law. 

It  Is  worth  noting  thaJt  practically  all  the 
Board's  excesses  througii  the  years,  all  its 
absurd  decisions,  have  noflected  one  central 
misconception  of  Its  own  role.  Early  In  its 
existence  this  agency  soniehow  conceived  the 
notion  that  Congress  had  given  it  a  policy- 
making function.  In  tjils  view,  the  NLRB 
is  100-percent  wrong. 

So-called  NLRB  loopholes  became  the  rule, 
and  the  very  abuses  grei'  which  Congress  In 
1947  ordered  stopped.  Then  after  another 
12  years.  Congress  again  amended  the  labor 
laws  with  the  Landrum-Oriffin  Act.  And  the 
Board's  continuing  refusbl  to  follow  congres- 
sional directives  has  b^en  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 

Today  abuses  grow  and  flourish,  abuses 
Congress  thought  it  had  banned.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  major  changes  must  be  made  If 
we  ever  are  to  have  equol  justice  under  law 
In  the  trial  and  adjudlctition  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases. 

Labor  Board  rulings  in  many  cases — which 
I  shall  not  take  time  to  document  yet  again 
here  today — have  distorted  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law,  and  have  operated  to  le- 
galize again  many  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  of  prescribed  policy. 

Most  damaging  to  public  confidence,  and 
most  hostile  to  the  wlU  of  Congress,  have 
been  those  Board  declsSons  that  have  per- 
mitted secondary  boyccKtting,  that  have  lit- 
erally encouraged  blackmail,  picketing,  that 
have  trampled  upon  coristltutional  and  stat- 
utory guarantees  of  free  speech,  and  that 
have  Impaired  the  right  of  those  who  risk 
their  capital  to  make  the  economic  deci- 
sions necessary  for  proper  management  of 
their  businesses. 

The  net  effect  of  th«  many  Instances  in 
which  these  abuses  have  occurred  is  that 
the  NLRB  has  once  more  charted  for  Itself 
a  course  far  afield  from  the  law.  It  now 
says  management  can  no  longer  make  Its 
own  decisions  on  eflQclehcy  and  competitive- 
ness. 

Management  may  n^  longer  make  deci- 
sions on  the  location  of  Its  facilities,  on  the 
future  prospects  of  thes  business;  in  fact,  It 
may  no  longer  decide  Ifor  Itself  whether  It 
will  stay  in  or  go  out  of  <Mislness. 

Now,  there  are  some  who  say  we  should 
not  worry  too  much  alt>out  NLRB  decisions, 
because  those  decisions  can  be  appealed  to 
the  courts.  Yes.  they  can.  However,  the 
worth  of  that  appeal  1$  refuted  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Board's  relationship  with  the 
courts. 

As  things  now  stand,  courts  Invariably 
defer  to  the  so-called  eotpertlse  of  the  Board 
as  the  fact-finding  a^ncy.  Because  the 
Board's  trial  examlnerf  conduct  the  hear- 
ings and  see  the  witnesses  first,  the  courts 
have  been  most  relujotant  to  upset  the 
Board's  rulings.  ! 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  an 
NLRB  decision  is  appealed  to  the  courts,  the 
appeal  does  not  mean  a  new  and  unbiased 
trial.  What  occurs — so  history  teaches  us — 
is  an  appellate  review  iof  the  written  record 
made  before  the  Boarc|.  The  miscarriage  of 
Justice  which  has  attended  so  many  Board 
decisions  Is,  therefore,  often  assured  of  per- 
petuation at   the  level  of  the  Board's  own 


trial  examiners,  who   conduct  the  hearings 
at  which  initial  records  are  made. 

The  corrective  must,  therefore,  be  applied 
at  the  trial  level  where  the  facts  are  re- 
corded. That  Is  precisely  the  corrective  I 
would  apply  by  giving  district  courts  juris- 
diction In  all  unfair  labor  practice  cases. 

Congress  has  been  patient,  tolerant,  even 
helpful  to  the  NLRB  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter century — all  to  no  avail,  however,  be- 
cause the  NLRB  by  Its  ov/n  decisions  has 
demonstrated  that  It  respects  neither  the 
letter  of  the  law  nor  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

This  NLRB  has  passed  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. Its  own  history  and  its  own  defiant 
decisions  demonstrate  its  lack  of  fitness  for 
any  judicial  role. 

So.  I  think  It  ought  to  get  out  of  the 
judging  business. 

Particularly.  I  think  it  ought  to  get  out 
of  the  investigation  business.  Facts  which 
may  someday  wind  up  in  a  trial  record  be- 
fore our  very  Supreme  Court,  ought  to  be 
collected  by  judicial  officers,  not  by  admin- 
istrative branch  bureaucrats. 

I  have  some  reason  to  doubt  that  my  pro- 
posals will  find  majority  support  in  the 
present  Congress,  but  I  shall  present  them 
anyway.  I  hope  to  do  my  part  by  encour- 
aging a  continuing  public  dialog  on  these 
matters.  I  suspect  many  of  you  will  par- 
ticipate in  this  dialog,  which  hopefully  will 
lead  us  toward  an  ultimate  solution. 


DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  LILLY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  death  of 
Joseph  Lilly,  a  distinguished  civic  leader 
in  New  York  City.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  obituary  and  a  memorial 
statement  by  Sam  Spewack  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Joseph  Lilly,  a  La  Guardia  Aid  and  Former 
'Top  Reporter.  Dies 

Joseph  Lilly,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  re- 
porter who  became  a  top  city  official .  died 
yesterday  In  New  York  Hospital.  He  was 
64  years  old  and  lived  at  1085  Park  Avenue. 

Mr.  Lilly,  senior  partner  of  Joseph  Lilly  As- 
sociates, public  relations,  entered  the  hos- 
pital on  Sunday  for  treatment  of  a  chest  ail- 
ment and  underwent  surgery. 

In  1932  Mr.  Lilly  and  five  other  reporters 
won  a  Pulitzer  gold  medal  for  the  New  York 
World -Telegram  for  "disinterested  and  meri- 
torious public  service."  The  team  investi- 
gated graft  in  city  government,  veterans'  re- 
lief and  lottery  schemes  within  fraternal 
organizations. 

Mr.  Lilly,  who  was  born  In  Springfield, 
Ohio,  began  his  newspaper  career  at  16  as  a 
reporter  on  a  local  paper.  He  then  worked 
for  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Journal  and  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  which  assigned  him  to 
cover  the  Nation's  Capital,  although  he  was 
only  18  at  the  time.  There  he  also  repre- 
sented Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit 
papers. 

Next,  moving  to  New  York,  he  was  as- 
sistant general  sports  editor  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  He  also  had  been  with  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  New  York  Post,  be- 
fore joining  the  Telegram  staff. 

In  1934,  Mayor  Florello  H.  La  Guardia  ap- 
pointed him  secretary  of  the  department  of 
Finance  and  a  year  later  a  member  of  the 
board  of  taxes  and  assessments.  In  1941, 
Mr.  LUly,  one  of  Mayor  La  Guardia's  chief 
political  advisers,  became,  president  of  the 
city  tax  commission. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  In  the  Army 
Air  Corps  as  a  combat  Intelligence  officer  in 
the  South  Pacific,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major. 


After  the  war.  Mr.  Lilly  served  briefly  again 
as  president  of  the  city  tax  conunlsslon.  In 
1946  he  was  information  officer  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration, when  Mr.  La  Guardia  was  Direc- 
tor General. 

Later  Mr.  Lilly  served  as  director  of  pub- 
lic information  for  the  State  rent  control 
commission.  In  1953.  he  became  public  re- 
lations counsel  of  the  New  York  Real  Estate 
Board,  while  maintaining  his  own  public 
relations  office. 

Mr.  Lilly  had  advised  two  Presidents, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John  P.  Kennedy, 
and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  on  public  rela- 
tions. He  had  worked  in  many  political 
campaigns  and  also  served  the  Skouras  Thea- 
ter Corp. 

Mr.  Lilly,  a  tall,  thin  man.  very  active  and 
energetic  despite  frequent  ill  health,  knew 
many  newspapermen,  real  estate  men  and 
politicians,  and  was  known  as  "one  who 
would  do  anything  for  anyone."  As  a  re- 
porter and  feature  writer,  he  reportedly 
would  bang  out  three  or  four  columns  "with- 
out taking  a  breath." 

Mr.  Lilly  helped  Hey  wood  Broun,  the  late 
columnist,  organize  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  in  1933.  He  was  vice  president 
of  the  Society  of  the  Silurians,  an  organiza- 
tion of  veteran  New  York  newspapermen, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club. 

Sui-vivlng  are  his  widow,  the  former  Mary 
Paull;  two  sons,  Joseph  3d  and  Robert,  and 
a  daughter  by  a  previous  marriage,  Mrs. 
Kevin  Sweeney  of  Woodstock,  N.Y. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  at  Campbell's, 
Madison  Avenue  and  81st  Street,  Friday  at 
1  p.m. 


Excerpts  From  a  Memorial  bt  His 
Colleague,  Wetter  Sam  Spewack 

Joseph  Lilly  was  an  able  reporter — ^he 
won  a  P\ilitzer  gold  medal — he  was  a  dedi- 
cated public  official — president  of  the  city 
tax  commission,  under  Mayor  La  Guardia. 
He  advised  Presidents  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Kennedy.  (,  He  served  as  a  combat  In- 
teUlgence  officer  In  the  Air  Force  dvirtng 
World  War  n.  He  helped  organize  the  News- 
paper Guild.  He  also  washed  dishes  in  a 
Paris  restaurant  when  he  was  young. 

Joe  was  an  original.  He  had  rare  gifts — 
the  gift  of  friendship,  the  gift  of  Inexhausti- 
ble affection  for  those  close  to  him.  His 
kindness  was  fanatical.  In  this  age  of  com- 
puter charity  and  mechanized  good  works, 
he  gave  to  others  the  most  precious  thing 
he  had — himself. 

It  was  the  fashion  when  Joe  and  I  were 
newspapermen  for  reporters  to  pose  as 
disenchanted  cynics.  He  didn't.  The  warmth 
of  his  affection  for  people — all  people — was 
never  chilled  by  their  greed,  their  vanity, 
or  even  their  treachery.  He  grinned  wryly 
at  these  weaknesses.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
treasure  wrongs. 

He  laughed  easily  at  himself,  rarely  at 
others.  He  was.  In  fact,  a  fascinating  mix- 
ture of  sophistication  and  naivete.  I  re- 
member when  my  wife  and  I  first  went  to 
Hollywood,  and  we  sent  for  Joe.  At  least, 
one  of  the  studio  executives  did.  at  our 
suggestion.  This  was  during  Hollywood's 
finest  hour  of  lunacy,  and  Joe  wandered 
among  the  Inmates,  eyes  wide  In  astonish- 
ment; but  he  was  convinced  there  was 
something  wrong  with  him,  not  with  them. 
And  having  saved  his  money  with  commend- 
able thrift,  when  his  contract  as  a  scenario 
writer  was  up,  and  he  was  reprieved,  he 
promptly  loaned  his  savings  to  a  friend  in 
need.  Perhaps  his  children  will  treasure 
the  memory  of  this  Impractical  act  more 
than  they  do  the  gold  medal. 
For  that  was  the  man. 

But  he  was  not  an  austere  figtire  of  good- 
ness. Nor,  for  that  matter,  was  he  an  im- 
practical man.   He  was  not  only  a  responsible 
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husband  and  father,  but  a  happy  one.  The 
Joy  of  living — the  relish  for  living — these 
were  among  his  many  talents.  In  a  con- 
formist society,  he  was  an  individualist. 
He  had  his  own  values,  and  lived  by  them. 
Professionally,  his  integrity  was  neither 
righteous  nor  pompous.  He  Just  wasn't  for 
sale.  He  wasn't  happy,  unless  he  enjoyed 
his  work.  And  he  couldn't  enjoy  it,  unless 
he  believed  In  it.  or  at  least  some  phase  of 
it.  that  he  regarded  as  socially  useful.  He 
w^orked  hard.  Few  men  I  know  work  as 
hard.  He  made  no  concession  to  age.  Some 
men  are  old  at  30.    Joe  was  young  at  64. 

Which  is  why  it  Is  hard  to  believe  he  is  no 
longer  here.  "The  anguish  of  this  moment 
will  fade  in  time.  His  memory  will  not,  for 
In  many  places,  here  and  abroad,  many  peo- 
ple will  remember  him  gratefully,  and  with 
a  smile.  What  finer  monument  could  this 
rare  man  have? 


MAJOR  NEW  YORK  CORPORATIONS 
FORM  AGENCY  TO  SPUR  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  CITY'S  ECONOMY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  deci- 
sion 3  days  ago  of  70  major  corporations 
resident  in  New  York  City — some  of  them 
the  largest  corporations  in  the  world — 
to  organize  a  private  development  cor- 
poration to  carry  out  a  program  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  business  in  the  city 
and  to  maintain  and  increase  the  number 
of  jobs  available. 

This  action  underscores  once  more  the 
enormous  potential  of  private  business 
to  act  effectively  in  the  public  interest. 
Without  the  participation  of  public- 
spirited  leaders  of  business,  labor,  the 
foundations,  and  nonprofit  civic  organi- 
zations, even  a  city  like  New  York  will 
have  a  hard  time  to  survive  as  an  effec- 
tive urban  imit. 

This  effort  can  succeed  more  surely 
if  this  new  group  will  exercise  its  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  broadest  pub- 
lic interest  and  became  a  force  for  solv- 
ing the  many  faceted  problems,  from  air 
pollution  and  crime  to  traflBc  jams,  which 
confront  business  as  well  as  millions  of 
New  Yorkers,  with  the  support  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  city  governments. 
For  my  own  part,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
make  the  effort  succeed. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  two  articles  and  an  edi- 
torial about  this  new  business  initiative, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  2  and 
March  3  issues  of  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  2,  1965] 
Big  Business  Here  Forming  Agenct  To  Spith 
Economy:  Development  Corporation  To 
Help  Small  Companies  in  Move  To  Halt 
Migration — Job  Loss  in  Cm  Cited — Stati 
AND  Cttt  Hail  Plan  fob  Nonprofit  Orga- 
nization— (300.000  Bttooet  Srr 

(By  WUl  Llssner) 
The  country's  biggest  corporations  are  go- 
ing to  the  aid  of  small  business — the  back- 
bone of  New  York  City's  economy. 

Representatives  of  70  corporations  here,  In- 
cluding moet  of  the  largest  In  the  world, 
voted  unanimously  yesterday  to  organize  a 
private  development  corporation  to  carry  out 
the  program. 

Private  development  corporations  In  other 
areas  make  proposals  for  reducing  taxes  when 


they  think  they  are  excessive.  They  are  au- 
thorized under  their  State'  charters  to  lend 
available  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment money  at  low  interest  rates  for  plant 
construction. 

In  addition,  they  help  companies  assemble 
sites  at  reasonable  prices,  set  up  programs 
for  rehabilitating  industrial  building  space, 
press  for  the  solution  of  traffic  and  other 
harassing  problems  and  help  small  plants  to 
bid  for  business  from  the  Government  and 
large  concerns. 

CLOSED   meeting  IS   HELD 

The  decision  to  set  up  the  development 
corporation  was  taken  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
University  Club.  1  West  54th  Street.  Those 
attending  Included  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficers of  national  and  International  com- 
panies, and  representatives  of  banks  and 
utilities  that  operate  only  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

The  meeting  was  closed  and  the  sponsors 
promised  participants  that  their  names 
would  not  be  made  public.  That  was  done 
because  everyone  expected  a  limited  response. 
However,  of  113  business  leaders  invited,  70 
attended.  All  the  speakers  supported  the 
proposal  enthusiastically,  and  as  none  op- 
posed it,  it  was  agreed  that  the  results  could 
be  made  public.     ^ 

The  executives  authorized  the  heads  of 
3  of  the  city's  business  organizations  to 
name  within  a  week  an  organizing  commit- 
tee of  10  or  12  leading  business  officials. 
The  committee  would  recruit  businessmen 
to  serve  as  directors  of  the  private,  nonprofit 
development  corporation  that  wili  be  similar 
to  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Improvement 
Association  or  its  counterparts  in  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  and  Minneapolis. 

The  corporation  Is  conceived  as  an  agency 
to  carry  out  a  program  to  improve  condi- 
tions for  business  in  the  city  and  to  main- 
tain and  Increase  the  number  of  Jobs  avaU- 
able.  especially  for  unskilled  and  semLskUled 
workers  In  manufacturing  plants.  The 
board  of  directors  will  have  a  free  hand  to 
determine  Its  program. 

Business  concerns  would  provide  the  budg- 
et for  the  development  agency.  At  the  out- 
set the  budget  would  be  about  $300,000, 
almost  twice  as  large  as  the  $150,000  develop- 
ment budget  of  the  city  department  of  com- 
merce. The  budget  would  be  Increased  later 
as  needed. 

POLITICS   TO    BE    AVOIDED 

The  cooperation  of  the  city,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  Is  already  assured.  How- 
ever, the  program  will  be  kept  apart  from 
government  to  avoid  politics,  according  to 
the  sponsors. 

Keith  McHugh,  State  commissioner  of 
commerce,  said  after  hearing  about  the 
meeting  that  "It  was  long  overdue." 

"Such  an  initiative  by  business  Is  badly 
needed,"  Mr.  McHugh  said.  "It's  all  to  the 
good  and  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  city 
we  all  love." 

Mayor  Wagner  told  H.  C.  Turner,  Jr.,  pres- 
ident of  the  Commerce  &  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, and  Ralph  C.  Gross,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  association,  that  the  city 
would  stand  aside  while  the  agency  was 
being  organized  to  assure  that  It  woijld  be 
solely  an  Initiative  of  business.  After  the 
agency  was  ready  to  function,  he  said.  It 
should  come  to  him  to  tell  him  what  help  it 
needed  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Tiirner  and  Mr.  Gross  arranged  the 
meeting  with  the  support  of  business  organi- 
zations. The  organizing  committee  for  the 
development  corporation  wUl  be  recruited  by 
Mr.  Turner,  Walter  P.  Pease,  president  of 
Downtown  Lower  Manhattan  Association. 

Behind  the  move  was  a  recent  report  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showing  that 
between  1958  and  1963  the  city  had  a  loss 
of  68,210  Jobs  In  manufacturing.  The  Com- 
merce   &    Industry    Association    estimates 


that   the   loss   In    1964   Increased  the  total 
almost  to  100,000. 

PLANTS    LEAVING    CITY 

An  Investigation  by  Surveys  for  Business, 
Inc.,  made  for  real  estate  interests,  showed 
that  automation  was  an  insignificant  factor 
In  the  loss  of  Jobs,  because  most  of  the  busi- 
nesses were  small.  Its  study  showed  that 
in  the  3  years  from  1962  to  1964  a  total  of 
180  manufacturing  concerns  moved  their 
plants  out  of  New  York  City,  a  trend  that 
proceeded  at  an  accelerating  pace. 

Of  the  180  planti!  that  moved  out,  119  went 
to  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  and  13  to 
Westchester  and  Rockland  Counties.  Forty- 
eight  companies  moved  to  upstate  counties 
and  to  New  Jersey  and  other  States. 

One  reason  for  the  move  was  said  to  be 
that  conditions  here  were  becoming  increas- 
ingly unfavorable  for  small  business.  The 
city  Is  the  headquarters  for  25  percent  of  the 
country's  corporations,  particularly  the  larg- 
est, which  have  their  offices  here  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  financial  markets  and  other 
services.  However,  the  city  also  needs  small 
manufacturing  plants  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  workers  who  live  here. 

Another  major  reason  why  plants  move  is 
that  municipalities  throughout  the  country, 
as  well  as  regional  areas,  have  development 
committees  and  conunisslons  that  woo  New 
York's  plants  with  tax  subsidies,  cheap 
credit,  help  in  obtaining  Industrial  sites,  and 
other  aid. 

REVERSAL    OF    TREND    SOUGHT 

The  new  private  development  corporation 
Is  Intended  to  reverse  the  trend  by  countering 
the  efforts  of  other  development  corporations. 

At  the  meeting  yesterday  the  head  of  one 
of  the  country's  biggest  railroad  systems  told 
the  other  businessmen  they  had  better  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  economic  health  of 
the  city  In  which  they  have  corporate  head- 
quarters the  same  way  they  do  about  the 
economies  of  California  and  Illinois. 

"If  you  don't,"  he  said,  "the  city  won't  be 
able  to  maintain  the  services  you  need  to 
keep  your  own  companies  operating  at  pealc 
efficiency." 

Another  speaker  declared  that  It  was  an 
anomaly  that  New  York  City,  where  much  of 
the  best  business  brains  of  the  country  was 
domiciled,  could  not  maintain  an  economy 
that,  for  small  businessmen  under  heavy 
competitive  pressure,  was  as  hospitable  as  the 
economies  of  other  localities. 

Mr.  Turner  said  that  he  was  arranging  a 
conference  with  Harry  Van  Arsdale,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  Labor  Council,  to 
gain  the  support  of  labor  for  the  venture. 

He  said  that  It  was  made  clear  at  the 
meeting  that  the  business  Initiative  would 
succeed  only  If  the  top  Industrial  leaders  of 
the  city  took  an  active  part  In  the  corpora- 
tion. 

"The  Job  Is  a  tremendous  one  and  It  was 
recognized  that  It  could  only  be  done  by  the 
city's  best  business  brains,"  he  said.  "But 
given  the  right  people,  the  group  was  con- 
fident the  program  would  succeed." 

The  city  already  has  a  private  nonprofit 
development  corporation  run  by  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. It  was  organized  so  the  city  could 
obtain  aid  from  the  State's  $100  million  fund 
for  Industrial  development  to  help  small 
businessmen  build  plants  or  enlarge  present 
facilities.  The  corporation  so  far  has  made 
seven  loans. 

Business  leaders  say  that  city  commerce 
commissioner  Louis  Broldo  had  to  put  up 
from  his  own  pocket  the  $50  needed  to  get 
that  corporation  chartered.  The  new  corpo- 
ration will  consider  whether  It  should  nego- 
tiate for  Its  acquisition. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  here  to 
halt  the  migration  of  Industrial  plants,  but 
the  migration  has  continued  at  an  Increas- 
ing pace.  In  the  last  10  years  research  paid 
for  by  the  Rockefeller  and  Lucius  N.  Llttauer 
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foundations,  and  by  th0  city,  as  In  last 
year's  Arthur  D.  Little,  Ina,  study,  have  ana- 
lyzed the  problem. 

"We've  had  enough  studies."  Mr.  Turner 
said     "What  we  need  now  is  action." 

The  schedule  for  the  next  steps  runs  as 

°The  organizing  committee,  which  will  serve 
as  a  steering  committee.  Is  to  be  named  with- 
in a  week  if  possible.    It  will  name  a  finance 

committee.  _      ..  ^  ^ 

Mr  Gross  and  the  staffs  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  and  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  aided,  as  needed,  by 
the  other  cooperating  business  groups,  will 
start  at  once  on  the  staff  work.  Then  the  or- 
ganizing committee  will  recruit  a  board  of 
directors  and  present  to  it  the  names  of 
nominees  for  executive  director  of  the  cor- 
poration. It  Is  hoped  to  recruit  one  of  the 
country's  top  administrative  experts  In  the 
development  field. 

When  the  board  has  organized  the  corpo- 
ration it  will  decide  the  scope  of  Its  program. 
However,  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Turner  and 
others  Interested  In  the  project  have  visited 
PhUadelphla  and  other  cities  where  there 
are  development  corporations  and  studied 
their  operations. 

The  venture  is  being  kept  wholly  business- 
oriented  becaxise  3  years  ago,  and  again  2 
years  ago.  State  Commerce  Commissioner 
McHugh,  with  city  support,  sought  to  initiate 
a  similar  agency,  but  the  efforts  failed.  Busi- 
ness leaders  believe  that  business  Interests 
feared  it  would  be  Involved  in  politics. 

Why  do  the  operators  of  small  plants  move 
out  of  New  York?  To  get  the  answer,  the 
New  York  Times  asked  key  executives  of  some 
small  concerns  that  moved  recently. 

Joseph  Milan,  vice  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Weld-Built  Body  Co.,  Inc..  which  em- 
ploys 75  workers,  explained  that  the  com- 
pany was  formerly  at  5903  Preston  Court. 
Brooklyn.  It  renovated  three  buildings  in 
Wyandanch  In  Suffolk  County  and  built  an- 
other building  of  15.000  square  feet. 

"The  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  we 
needed  more  space  and  WC  couldnt  get  It  In 
Canarsie  where  we  were,  even  though  It's  the 
least  built  up  section  In  the  city,"  Mr.  Milan 
said.  "We  had  1  acre;  we  needed  3;  now 
we've  got  5. 

"But  there  Just  isn't  space  anywhere  In 
New  York  that  a  small  business  can  afford. 
What  you  have  to  pay  for  space  In  New  York 
is  Just  totally  unrealistic.  So  we  had  to  move 
out  of  town. 

"We  had  a  secondary  problem.  Customers 
who  made  their  own  pickup  have  to  pay  sales 
tax.  It  made  It  worthwhile  to  buy  out  of 
town.  But  the  big  problem  was  space.  So 
we  moved  closer  to  the  gjolf  course." 

Samuel  Sack,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Perry  Industries,  manvtfacturers 
of  packaging  machinery  at  121  New  South 
Road,  HlcksvlUe,  Long  Island,  was  located 
untU  6  months  ago  at  204  Third  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

MORE  ATTRACTIVE   AREA 

Mr.  Sack  said  his  company  h£wi  to  build  Its 
own  building  to  get  20,000  square  feet  on  one 
floor.  The  site  and  building  costs  didn't 
appear  any  cheaper,  he  said,  but  the  company 
was  able  to  locate  in  much  more  attractive 
surroundings  at  the  same  price. 

"No  single  factor  determined  o\ir  decision; 
it  was  a  combination  at  factors,"  Mr.  Sack 
said.  "The  more  attractive  site  was  a  factor. 
Then  taxes  were  a  problem,  particularly  the 
sales  tax.  By  moving  to  Nassau  we  escaped 
them. 

"Unlike  most  other  plants,  we  need  skilled 
labor.  In  Nassau  we  could  get  workers  re- 
leased from  defense  plaats,  so  we  were  able 
to  double  ovir  labor  force  from  20  to  40.  We 
sell  our  product  all  over  the  world,  so  we're 
Just  as  near  our  market.  We're  happy  with 
the  move;  It's  working  out  better  than  we 
hoped." 


George  E.  Seeba,  president  of  the  Tlnplate 
Lithographing  Co.,  Inc.,  Is  moving  his  metal 
lithographing  plant  from  a  3d  floor  loft 
with  39,000  square  feet  of  space  at  3611  14th 
Avenue.  Brooklyn.  He  Is  putting  It  Into  Its 
own  building  of  45,000  sqviare  feet  in  the  City 
Industrial  Park  In  Elizabeth,  N.J.  The  new 
building  Is  on  one  floor  with  offstreet  load- 
ing and  parking,  and  provision  for  an  addi- 
tion of  12,000  square  feet.  The  work  force 
has  grown  In  a  year  from  60  to  75. 

"We're  moving  because  we've  had  It,"  Mr. 
Seeba  said.  "You  can't  do  bvislness  In  New 
York.  The  cost  of  Industrial  sites  Is  fantastic. 
On  top  of  that  you  have  taxes — the  city  sales 
tax,  franchise  taxes,  gross-receipts  tax. 

"And  the  harassment — every  department 
In  the  city  bothers  you.  We  have  a  heavy 
investment  and  we're  making  an  even  heavier 
one.  Where  we're  going  they  want  business. 
In  Brooklyn  the  police  give  you  a  hard  time 
over  parking  and  they're  always  giving  the 
truckdrlvers  a  hard  time. 

[From  the  New  York  "Rmes,  Mar.  3,  1965] 

INDUSTRY  Leaders  Here  Approve  Proposal 

FOR  New  Business  Unit 

(By  Leonard  Sloane) 

New  York  City's  btisiness  and  financial 
community  reacted  with  general  approval 
yesterday  to  the  proposed  formation  of  a 
private  development  corporation  to  assist 
small  business.  However,  the  approval  was 
In  many  cases  tempered  with  a  wait-and-see 
attitude. 

Many  leaders  In  the  city's  economic  life 
Indicated  that  until  the  corporation  took  on 
a  more  definite  shape  they  would  withhold 
any  formal  statements. 

A  decision  to  establish  a  privately  spon- 
sored Industrial  development  corporation 
was  made  Monday  at  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  70  leading  corporations  In  the 
city. 

An  organizing  committee  Is  scheduled  to 
be  formed  within  a  week  to  begin  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  organization. 

broad-scale    GOALS 

As  envisaged  by  executives  at  the  meeting, 
the  new  corporation  will  carry  out  a  broad- 
scale  program  to  Improve  business  conditions 
and  stimulate  more  employment  here,  es- 
pecially In  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
categories. 

A  typical  comment  came  from  Harold  L. 
Bache,  chairman  of  Bache  &  Co..  Inc..  who 
said.  "We  applaud  the  program  In  principle 
and  feel  that  the  formulation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  such  program  for  the  benefit  of 
the  small  bxislnessman  cannot  but  help  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  commu- 
nity." 

Michael  Daroff,  chairman  and  president 
of  Botany  Industries,  Inc.,  noted,  "The  plan 
to  launch  a  private  development  corix)ra- 
tlon  aimed  at  keeping  small  businesses  op- 
erating fruitfully  m  New  York  Is  one  to 
which  we  can  lend  our  full  and  enthusiastic 
support." 

A  dissent  is  offered 
However,  there  were  some  dissenting 
voices.  For  example,  Jerome  Blum,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Cohn-Hall-Marx  divi- 
sion of  United  Merchants  &  Manufacturers. 
Inc..  said  "The  proposals  sound  rather  Im- 
practical to  me." 

"I  don't  think  that  this  sort  of  help  Is  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  small  business," 
Mr.  Blum  stated.  "Rather  It  seems  to  me 
that  ability  and  Ingenuity  are  the  key  to  suc- 
cess, rather  than  size  of  the  enterprise." 

A  spokesman  for  the  General  Electric  Co., 
which  was  represented  at  the  Monday  meet- 
ing, said,  "As  an  employer,  we  obviously  have 
an  Interest  In  the  biislness  climate  of  New 
York  City." 

He  pointed  out  however,  that  "Our  future 
participation  In  the  activity  In  the  proposed 


council  will  depend  upon  the  plan  that  is  de- 
veloped by  the  principals." 

Caper  H.  Citron,  a  former  regional  director 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  termed 
the  project  "a  step  In  the  right  direction." 
But  he  echoed  the  comments  of  other  busi- 
nessmen here  who  wondered  whether  big 
corporations  would  be  willing — not  to  say 
anxloxis — to  help  small  companies  obtain 
orders  that  might  otherwise  In  some  cases 
have  gone  to  them. 

Presently  there  Is  another  Industrial  de- 
velopment corporation  In  the  city  that  was 
organized  a  year  ago  by  the  department  of 
commerce  and  Industrial  development. 

This  corporation  has  already  been  respon- 
sible for  making  State  mortgage  loan  money 
totaling  close  to  $2  million  available  to  nine 
corporations— Including  an  $810,000  loan  last 
week  to  Russ  Togs,  Inc. 

However.  Robert  W.  Watt,  first  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  department  said  yesterday 
that  the  city  saw  no  conflict  between  the 
two  development  corporations.  Referring  to 
the  new  group,  he  said.  "We're  very  happy 
they  can  spare  the  time  to  do  something  for 
the  city  that  made  them  rich." 

Other  bvislness  leaders  asked  for  comment 
yesterday  noted  other  potential  values  of 
the  privately  sponsored  development  corpora- 
tion. According  to  Joseph  L.  Dubow.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  New  York  Coat  &  Suit 
Association : 

"Any  effort  on  the  part  of  big  business  in 
New  York  City  to  lend  a  hand  with  the 
problems  besetting  the  small  business  firm 
Is  certainly  most  welcome." 

A  spokesman  for  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.  said.  "It  Is  high  time  that  blg-buslness 
leadership  got  behind  a  program  of  this  kind. 
A  unifying  force  Is  needed  to  bring  action." 
The  Impetus  to  create  a  private  develop- 
ment corporation  here  comes  at  a  time  when 
there  has  been  a  net  outflow  of  manufac- 
turing Jobs  from  the  city. 

Almost  100,000  such  Jobs  were  lost  between 
1958  and  1964,  the  Commerce  &  Industry 
Association,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  new 
group  being  formed,  reports. 

Yet.  big  bxislness  In  the  city  Is  apparently 
thriving.  More  than  2.500  corporations  here 
each  have  a  net  worth  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion; 136  of  the  top  500  Industrial  corpora- 
tions have  their  headquarters  here,  as  do  16 
of  the  50  largest  merchandising  companies. 
12  of  the  50  largest  utilities,  and  10  of  the 
50  largest  commercial  banks. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  1965] 
Big  Bttsinxss  to  the  Rescue? 

Big  business  is  beating  the  drums  in  a  new 
campaign  to  haJt  economic  decline  in  New 
York  City.  Many  of  the  Nation's  largest 
corporations  whose  head  ofllces  are  in  Man- 
hattan have  volunteered  to  aid  small  busi- 
nesses and  promote  employment  within  the 
city  through  formation  of  a  private  nonprofit 
development  corporation. 

Given  the  talent  and  funds  that  big  busi- 
ness can  deploy,  it  should  have  no  trouble 
setting  up  such  an  organization  to  spur  the 
city's  economy.  Its  value  will,  however,  be 
minimal  if  It  should  be  devoted  merely  or 
mainly  to  lobbying  for  lower  taxes.  Nor  la 
there  any  need  for  a  new  organization  simply  • 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses. 

New  York's  bTislness  commxinlty  can  play 
a  more  effective  i>art  than  It  has  to  date  only 
If  the  new  corporation  Is  made  Into  a  cohesive 
public-spirited  force  for  deadlng  with  many 
of  the  noneconomic  problems  that  have 
plagued  business.  Private  development  cor- 
porations formed  by  bxislnessmen  in  other 
cities  have  shown  the  way.  They  have  been 
most  successful  where  the  corporation  has 
cooperated  with  the  authorities  in  clearing 
slums,  combatting  air  pollution.  flghUng 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  getting  Involved  in 
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other  areas  that  have  tangible  and  Intangible 
effects  on  business. 

These  problems  are  all  bigger  and  more 
complex  In  New  York  than  elsewhere.  Busi- 
ness, big  and  small,  has  a  stake  in  solving 
them.  The  invaluable  advantages  that  the 
city  offers  to  business — in  its  skilled  work 
force,  its  huge  market,  its  unmatched  trans- 
portation facilities — are  being  increasingly 
offset  by  the  spiral  costs  resulting  from  traffic 
Jams,  the  shortage  of  industrial  space,  the 
need  for  training  and  retraining.  The  city 
has  to  cope  with  these  problems,  as  well  as 
taxes,  if  business  Is  to  be  attracted  rather 
than  repelled. 

The  development  corporation  being  orga- 
nized by  the  business  community  must  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  leadership  in  civic  responsi- 
bility that  up  until  now  businessmen  have 
exercised  individually  and  then  only  in  fits 
and  starts.  A  concerted  and  continuous 
effort  to  improve  basic  conditions  in  the  city 
will  be  better  for  business  than  if  business 
simply  seeks  to  make  things  easier  for  itself. 


CLOSING  OF  VETERANS  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  Veterans'  Administration  an- 
nounced the  closing  of  11  hospitals  and 
domiciliaries  for  so-called  economy  rea- 
sons— which  are  less  than  convincing — 
many  Senators,  including  myself  and  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Kennedy,  have  stated  that 
the  VA  has  totally  ignored  human  factors 
in  its  decision. 

This  "human  factor"  is  brought  into 
sharp  focus  in  a  current  series  of  articles 
by  Phil  Santora.  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  concerning  the  three  VA  installa- 
tions in  New  York  scheduled  for  closing. 

The  articles  show,  for  example,  that 
of  the  445  employees  at  the  VA  hospital 
at  Sunmount.  109  have  mortgages  on 
their  homes  totaling  $447,730.  These 
men  and  women  have  little  prospect  of 
being  able  to  sell  these  homes  to  move 
to  VA  jobs  elsewhere,  if  the  hospital, 
with  the  community's  biggest  payroll, 
shuts  down.  The  effect  of  the  hospital's 
closing  on  the  community  of  Tupper 
Lake,  in  my  State's  beautiful  Adirondack 
Mountain  region,  would  be  drastic.  Hos- 
pital employees  are  21  percent  of  the  en- 
tire work  force,  and  the  payroll  at  Sun- 
mount  is  45  percent  of  the  total  Income 
from  wages  In  the  community. 

Similar  circumstances  surround  the 
proposed  closing  of  the  VA  domiciliary  at 
Bath,  N.Y.,  where  800  ill  veterans — 
many  of  them  blind — are  spending  the 
last  years  of  their  lives.  Symbolizing 
what  this  "human  factor"  can  mean  to 
people  is  75-year-old  Charles  Naffky, 
who  was  gased  in  the  Argonne,  and  who 
delights  in  his  role,  as  a  helper,  com- 
panion, and  letterwriter  for  his  blind 
comrades  at  Bath.  Mr.  Naffky  says: 
"I'd  die  if  I  couldn't  do  something  for 
someone,  because  I've  always  been  so 
active."  He  is  not  at  all  sure  he  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  this  work  at  an- 
other VA  center,  and  feels  his  own  in- 
firmities would  keep  him  from  working 
and  active  if  he  tried  to  leave  VA  hos- 
pitals altogether. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  two  articles  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News  editions  of 
March  3  and  4. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
Mar.  3,  19651 

VA  Hospital  Ax:  Aware  op  Costs.  Blind  to 

Values? 

(By  Phil  Santora) 

(First  article  of  a  series) 

The  decision  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  pull  in  its  belt  to  the  tune  of  $23 
million  by  shutting  down  11  hospitals,  17 
regional  ofiBces.  and  four  domiciliaries  has 
has  been  greeted  with  cries  of  "foul"  in  some 
quarters  and  a  "well,  it's  about  time"  atti- 
tude in  others. 

At  the  moment,  the  protests  have  a  higher 
decibel  content  than  the  murmurs  of  tax- 
payers who  have  taken  a  long,  apprehensive 
look  at  the  latest  budget. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  has  bitterly  assailed  the  VA  econ- 
omy move  as  "an  outrage."  He  added  that 
the  VA  is  exercising  "computer  card  econ- 
omy" and  that  eliminating  veterans'  hospi- 
tals in  sparsely  populated  areas  "will  in- 
crease urban  blight  and  hasten  rural  decay." 

Other  lawmakers,  prodded  by  their  in- 
dignant constituents,  have  joined  Mansfield 
iu  his  battle  to  force  VA  Chief  W.  J.  Driver 
to  reconsider  his  January  13  edict.  The 
American  Legion  and  other  veterans  groups 
have  joined  the  fray  and  are  putting  on 
pressure. 

The  veterans  and  their  dependents  Eire 
inundating  the  White  House  and  Driver's 
office  with  letters  ranging  from  tearful  pro- 
tests to  charges  of  un-Americanism. 

Driver  has  been  adamant  thus  far.  One 
point  has  been  conceded  by  President  John- 
son, who  suggested  the  VA  move  in  the  first 
place. 

Reluctantly,  he  agreed  to  postpone  the 
deadline  for  closings  to  May  1,  giving  the 
doomed  Installations  a  couple  of  extra 
months  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  shut- 
down. 

Loud  as  the  protests  have  been,  they  may 
be  drowned  out  by  the  economic  death  rattles 
of  several  communities  unless  there  Is  a 
change  of  heart  in  Washington.  In  some 
areas,  the  p>a3rroll  of  the  local  VA  hospital 
spells  the  difference  between  getting  along 
nicely  or  becoming  a  depressed  area. 

Last  week,  a  News  team  spot  checked  two 
such  areas — Tupper  Lake,  deep  In  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  and  Bath,  which  lies  in  upstate 
New  York's  southern  tier. 

Necessarily,  the  viewpoints  of  those  Inter- 
viewed in  both  Tupper  Lake  and  Bath  were 
somewhat  biased.  In  a  subsequent  article 
in  this  series,  the  reasons  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration advances  for  shutting  down  the 
installations  will  be  reported. 

hospital    workers    21    PERCENT    OF    EMPLOYEE 
FORCE 

Tupper  Lake,  a  wildly  beautiful  area  cater- 
ing to  tourists  and  campers  during  the  siun- 
mer  and  skiers  during  the  winter,  is  in  a 
peculiarly  vulnerable  spot  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Of  its  5,000  residents,  445  work 
at  the  local  VA  hospital,  Sunmount,  1  of  the 
11  marked  for  elimination. 

These  hospital  employees  are  21  percent  of 
the  entire  work  force  of  the  Tupper  Lake 
area  and  the  $3,075,000  payroll  at  Sunmount 
is  45  percent  of  the  total  income  from  wages 
in  the  oommtmlty. 

This  does  not  include  the  money  spent  In 
town  for  goods,  groceries,  appliances,  and 
services.  A  recent  survey,  taken  by  a  steer- 
ing committee  of  local  merchants  tr3rlng  to 
fight  economic  disaster,  showed  that  at  least 
109  of  the  Sunmount  employees  have  mort- 
gages totaling  $477,730  on  their  homes. 

In  addition,  there  are  loans,  chattel  mort- 
gages, unpaid  auto  loans,  etc..  amounting  to 
another  quarter  million  dollars. 


"It  sounds  great,"  said  a  local  merchant. 
"They  say  that  all  of  these  employees  will 
get  Jobs  elsewhere.  Well,  what  do  they  do 
with  their  homes?  I  paid  $22,000  for  a  home. 
Right  now,  I  couldn't  sell  it  for  $15,000.  if 
the  hospital  goes,  I  might  have  trouble  giv- 
ing it  away. 

"The  entire  life  savings  of  many  of  these 
people  consists  of  their  homes." 

SCHOOLS  and  hospitals  DEPEND  ON  PLEDGES 

The  steering  committee,  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  Committee  To  Save  Sunmount, 
presented  facts  on  the  school  problem. 

"Each  of  our  Catholic  churches  has  built 
new  schools,"  they  pointed  out;  "these 
schools  are  being  paid  for  by  pledges.  One 
school  has  a  debt  of  $150,000.  We  are  jiut 
completing  a  new  community  hospital  oper- 
ated by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

"Of  the  $475,000  pledged,  almost  $200,000 
is  still  to  be  paid  and  I  would  estimate  that 
40  percent  of  this  amourrt  is  in  pledges  by 
employees  of  Sunmount. 

"The  administration  in  Washington  talks 
about  a  war  on  poverty.  We  were  not  aware 
that  Tupper  Lake  was  the  enemy  in  this  war 
on  poverty. 

"The  VA  has  offered  these  employees  Jobs 
elsewhere — apparently  disregarding  the  fact 
that  their  homes,  their  roots  are  here.  They 
love  this  place.  They  don't  want  to  move 
to  an  alien  section,  make  new  friends,  start 
all  over,"  the  committee  said. 

"The  Government  will  pay  to  transport 
them.  Patients  will  be  transported  else- 
where. There  will  be  no  savings  here.  It 
costs  money  to  transport  entire  families 
of  employees.  It  costs  roughly  the  same  to 
feed  the  patients,  give  them  care  and  medi- 
cine. The  savings  to  the  VA,  even  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  would  be  negligible.  One  needs 
only  to  look  at  the  millions  poured  down  the 
various  'ratholes'  in  foreign  aid  to  find  this 
is  a  mere  pittance." 

A  member  of  the  committee  added,  "Let's 
not  create  Appalachias  where  there  were 
none." 

patients  won't  eat  BECAUSE  OF  WORD 

Physically,  Sunmoiint  Is  a  gleaming-white, 
sprawling,  gracious  lady  of  40.  It  is  immacu- 
late, the  staff  is  excellent,  the  patients  love  it 
and  some  of  them  have  been  so  affected  by 
the  news  that  the  hospital  Is  to  be  shut  down 
that  they  refuse  to  eat. 

Prank  Lutz,  69,  a  World  War  I  veteran  who 
served  in  the  Navy,  said,  "They  criticize  this 
place  because  we  have  more  employees  than 
patients.  They  don't  stop  to  consider  that 
there  are  men  here  who  have  recovered  from 
severe  disabilities  because  of  the  wonder- 
ful care  they  get  here. 

"I  was  paralyzed  so  badly  I  couldn't  talk 
when  I  came  here  a  year  ago.  But  at  this 
moment  I'm  talking  to  you — and  I  say  I 
wouldn't  be  doing  It  If  I  didn't  have  these 
people  taking  such  good  care  of  me.  I  don't 
give  a  damn  if  I  never  eat  again.  I  don't 
care  if  I  die.    It's  a  damned  shame." 

Many  of  the  patients  who  once  were  con- 
sidered almost  hopeless  cases  when  they  en- 
tered Sunmount  have  now  recovered  and  are 
either  employees  at  the  hospital  or  have 
opened  up  shops  In  town,  or  work  in  the 
vicinity. 

Mellon  P.  Kitten,  70.  was  a  pilot  in  World 
War  I.  mostly  on  the  Western  Front.  "I 
was  dying  of  tuberculosis,"  he  said,  "and 
after  thev  had  sent  me  to  a  series  of  hospi- 
tals I  landed  here  In  1938— It  was  New  Year's 
Day." 

TOOK  HIM  10  TEARS,  BUT  H^  RECOVERED 

"Mind  you,  they  had  just  about  given  up 
hope  on  me.  I  was  sent  here  to  die,  I  guess. 
I  spent  the  next  10  years  at  Sunmount  and  I 
recovered." 

Several  years  ago,  Kittell  opened  a  little 
leather  hobby  shop  at  9  Mill  Street,  just  off 
Tupper  Lake's  main  street,  Park  Street. 
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He  met  his  wife,  Doris  jWiller,  a  registered 
nurse  at  Sunmount  in  1945  but  it  wasn't 
until  5  years  ago  that  they  were  married. 
He  paints,  he  carves,  he  does  leatherwork 
and  he  is  happy  in  Tupper  Lake. 

"The  air  here  is  part  of  the  cure,"  he  said, 
"but  I  do  have  other  aliments  and  I  have  to 
eo  to  the  hospital  every  6  weeks  or  so  for 
treatment  and  medicine.  Now,  if  this  hos- 
pital wasn't  here,  where  would  I  go?  To 
Albany?  That's  160  miles  away.  To  Syra- 
cuse?   That's  even  farther. 

"Let's  say  I  had  to  spend  time  in  one  of 
those  far-off  places.  How  would  my  wife 
get  there  to  see  me?  Besides  which,  they 
know  me  here  and  they  know  my  case.  I  get 
personal  treatment.  These  are  really  dedi- 
cated people  here  in  Sunmount.  I  think 
the  VA  isn't  paying  attention  to  the  most 
important  thing  in  this  entire  mess— the 
human  factors,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Morris  W.  Lambie,  chief  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  at  Sunmount, 
said  of  the  VA  contention  that  the  veterans' 
hospitals  of  the  future  should  be  near  medi- 
cal schools.  "The  philoaophy  at  Sunmount 
is  that  you  do  not  have  to  be  in  Mecca  to  do 
good  research  and   perform   good  service. 

"When  I  came  to  Sunmount  in  1953,  there 
was  one  general  medical  ward  and  all  other 
wards  were  for  tuberculosis.  Today  the  re- 
verse is  true;  there  is  only  one  ward  for 
tuberculosis." 

He  added,  "The  conversion  has  been  such 
that,  while  our  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
continues  to  rank  second  to  none,  the  hos- 
pital's other  facilities  a?e  such  that  only 
Infrequently  does  a  general  medical  or  sur- 
gical patient  have  a  problem  that  can  be 
better  resolved  elsewhere." 

HNDS  TREATMENT   SAME   AB   IN   CITT    HOSPITALS 

"Sunmount  meets  the  major  needs  of  the 
northern  New  York  veteran  population  with 
the  same  quality  of  treatment  given  by  the 
metropolitan  hospitals.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience, having  served  in  larger  installa- 
tions," he  said. 

"Add  to  this  the  advantages — therapeutic, 
economic,  and  personal- — of  being  nearer 
their  families  and  honoes,  plus  the  more 
individualized  attentione  not  usually  avail- 
able in  larger  hospitals." 

Prank  Morrison,  42,  a  strapping  6-footer, 
came  to  Sunmount  January  26,  1942.  "It 
was  40  below  and  there  had  been  a  5-foot 
snowfall,"  he  said.  "I  had  been  with  the 
69th  Regiment  of  the  27th  Division  and  I 
had  contracted  TB.  Wjthln  2  years  I  was 
cured  and  discharged. 

"That  same  year  I  met  Sis  and  we  were 
married.  Four  years  later  I  came  to  v;ork 
here  to  help  others." 

Prank  is  a  recreation  therapist  at  Sun- 
mount. It  is  common  during  the  summer  to 
see  him  lift  amputees  into  a  boat  for  some 
Ashing  on  the  big  lake,  and  to  take  them  for 
rides  into  the  tall  pines. 

He  has  a  $5,900  mortgage  on  his  home,  a 
son  in  college,  a  daughter  who  is  ready  to 
study  teaching  and  another  boy  about  to  go 
to  college. 

"It  sounds  great,"  he  said,  "to  tell  a  guy 
he  can  have  a  Job  elsewhere,  but  who  wants 
to  leave  this  country?  My  salary  would  be 
the  same,  but  chances  we  I  couldn't  live  as 
well  somewhere  else. 

"My  family  was  born  here.  They  love  the 
area.  Now.  we  are  waiting  for  our  little 
dream  world  to  collapse  ^" 
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[Prom  the  New  Ybrk  Dally  News, 

Mar.  4.  1965] 

For  Old  Vets.  Time  To  Move,  Time  To 

Lamejnt 

(By  Phil  Santora) 
(Second  of  three  articles) 
The  veterans  home  and  hospltol  at  Bath. 
N.Y..  one  of  those  marked  for  oblivion  by  the 
Veterans'  Administratit)n,  serves  a  10-State 


area  with  a  total  population  of  9  million 
veterans — and  both  the  staff  and  the  towns- 
people are  shocked  that  the  68-year-old  In- 
stitution may  go  out  of  business. 

As  in  Tupper  Lake.  N.Y.,  the  payroll  from 
the  VA  center  is  a  significant  factor  in  the 
local  economy.  In  Tupper  Lake,  credit  busi- 
ness has  fallen  off  40  percent  in  some  in- 
stances because  residents  are  afraid  they 
may  not  be  able  to  pay  for  new  autos,  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting,  and  other  items  when  the 
eocnomy  falters  and  then  stops  still. 

The  same  Is  true  in  Bath,  though  to  a 
lesser  extent  because  about  one-third  of  the 
total  wage  income — instead  of  45  percent  as 
in  Tupper  Lake — comes  from  the  VA  center. 

It  is  true  that  three  of  the  buildings  at 
Bath  have  been  condemned.  However,  it  is 
also  true  that  a  recreation  hall — one  of  the 
finest  to  be  found  anywhere — was  built  there 
in  1959  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000. 

PLACE     OF     tradition,     OLD     BUT    EFFICIENT 

This  is  an  old  institution,  but  efficiently 
operated.  It  was  originally  built  by  New 
York  State  in  1877  as  the  State  soldiers  and 
sailors  home.  It  passed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1930. 

The  graveyard,  on  a  sunny  knoll  overlook- 
ing the  countryside,  is  the  last  resting  place 
of  almost  7,000  men  who  served  their  coun- 
try— from  the  Civil  War  to  the  Korean  police 
action. 

The  first  to  be  buried  there  was  Michael 
Ahern,  on  June  25,  1879.  The  last  was  only 
a  few  days  ago.  One  of  the  ancients  at  the 
home  is  Pat  McGuinnis,  a  brisk,  young  96 
with  a  grip  of  Iron,  who  has  two  uncles, 
Frank  and  Pat  McGuinnis.  buried  there. 

So.  this  is  a  place  rich  in  tradition — a 
beautiful  spot  in  the  Finger  Lakes  country 
where  old  warriors  have  gone  to  recuperate, 
to  rest,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  peace  and  ultimately  make  their  way  up 
the  knoll  in  a  hearse. 

U.S.    WILL   BE  FORCED   TO   PAY    MORE   ELSEWHERE 

Ed  Humphrey,  a  local  real  estate  broker 
who  lost  a  leg  in  the  landings  in  Normandy, 
is  heading  up  the  fight  to  save  the  center. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  plant  has  a  value 
of  about  $20  million,  that  the  venerable 
domiciliary — as  the  home  is  called  officially — 
is  the  only  one  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  the  hospital  would  also  be  forced  to 
close  if  the  home  is  abolished. 

Said  Humphrey:  "I  think  one  fact  has 
been  overlooked;  someone  somewhere  in  this 
country  is  going  to  have  to  take  care  of  these 
men.  Some  of  them  have  threatened  to  go 
on  relief  rather  than  move  out  of  the  area. 

"Their  pensions  are  so  small  they  couldn't 
even  buy  the  medicines  they  need,  let  alone 
live  a  normal  life.  The  taxpayer  is  going  to 
have  to  take  care  of  the  men  who  fought  for 
their  country,  whether  it  is  in  Bath  or  some- 
where else. 

"That  leads  to  another  fact — that  our  cost 
per  patient  here  is  much  lower  than  it  would 
be  in  private  or  in  other  VA  hospitals  else- 
where. So,  how  does  the  Government  save 
money  by  throwing  away  an  installation  of 
this  size?" 

The  home  houses  more  than  800  veterans 
and  is  filled  to  near  capacity.  The  men  who 
have  spent  years  there  are  are  willing  and 
able  to  perform  chores  are  paid  small  sums — 
up  to  65  cents  an  hour — and  the  various 
buildings  are  mostly  in  charge  of  these  mem- 
bers-workers. 

Some  of  them  are  too  shocked,  too  inartic- 
ulate to  speak  their  minds.  Not  Charles 
Gernler.  however.  Charlie.  74.  is  a  World 
War  I  veteran,  as  are  most  of  the  men  in 
"the  dom." 

He  is  an  instructor  In  crafts — starting  the 
program  in  1950  with  a  tiny  shop  In  the 
basement  and  expanding  it  to  the  point 
where  dozens  of  the  men  take  advantage  of 
his  teaching. 

"A  lot  of  the  men,"  said  Charlie,  "are  so 
depressed  over  the  news  that  they  don't  care 


whether  they  live  or  die.  This  is  their 
home — the  only  real  one  many  of  them  ever 
had. 

HE     DARES     TO     CALL     IT     TREASON     IN    REVEESE 

"I  feel  like  many  of  them — I  won't  leave 
New  York  State.  Ill  move  Into  Bath  and 
try  to  get  along.  But  many  of  these  men 
won't  be  able  even  to  make  a  living  and  they 
certainly  can't  make  ends  meet  on  their  little 
pensions. 

"The  Government  is  doing  one  thing  in 
closing  this  place — they're  making  bums  out 
of  men  who  fought  for  this  country.  My 
country  is  going  to  disgrace  me  and  others 
who  don't  deserve  it.  This  Is  treason  In  re- 
verse. 

"The  United  States  gives  millions  to  for- 
eigners who  spit  in  Uncle  Sam's  t&ce  by  way 
of  thanks.  We  can  toss  money  away  all  over 
the  world  but  our  country  can't  even  take 
care  of  these  men,  who  ask  only  that  they 
be  allowed  to  die  with  some  dignity  among 
people  they  know. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,  mister.  I 
closed  up  my  machine  shop — gave  up  my 
business — to  fight  in  World  War  I.  I  lost  my 
wife  because  she  didn't  think  I  should  go. 
But  my  country  came  first  and  I  would  do  it 
all  over  again.  But  I  don't  like  playing 
second  fiddle  to  foreigners." 

Charles  Naffky,  75,  was  gassed  in  the  Ar- 
gonne, fought  at  St.  Mlhiel,  and  came  to 
Bath  15  years  ago  to  become  a  member-em- 
ployee. 

He  has  a  heart  condition.  Is  arthritic,  but 
does  chores  for  the  blind. 

"I  couldn't  do  a  thing  If  I  left  here,"  said 
Naffky,  "but  here  I  feel  like  someone.  I 
vrrite  letters  for  the  blind,  run  errands  for 
them,  take  care  of  them — I'd  die  if  I  couldn't 
do  something  for  someone,  because  I've  al- 
ways been  active. 

PULLED    UP    BT    ROOTS    LIKE    UNWANTED    WEEDS 

"Take  away  this  little  job  of  mine  and  I'd 
be  nothing — I'd  lose  what  little  dignity  I  have 
left.  I  fought  in  the  trenches  for  18  months. 
I  was  willing  to  die  for  this  country — but  I 
don't  want  to  die  this  way,  off  among  people 
I  don't  know." 

Another  patient  said,  "I  couldn't  make  the 
trip  to  a  new  place — and  I  understand  the 
nearest  one  is  down  in  Virginia  where  my 
relatives,  who  are  older  than  I,  would  never 
get  to  see  me  again. 

"It  Is  a  cruel.  Inhuman  thing  to  ask  us  to 
pull  up  roots." 

The  dom  has  an  average  dally  member  load 
that  ranges  from  733  to  944.  The  average 
patient  roster  at  the  hospital  is  about  229. 
There  are  619  employees,  including  the  part- 
time  home  workers.  The  budget  is  $4,605,644. 
There  are  the  emotional  viewpoints,  of 
course,  and  there  are  the  more  dispassionate 
ones.  One  elderly  man  said.  "I  have  no 
friends  or  relatives  around  here  and  it  makes 
no  difference  to  me  whether  I  stay  here  or  go 
down  South  someplace.  Maybe  the  weather 
down  there  would  be  nice  and  warm  and  I 
could  get  out  of  this  blizzard  belt." 

Among  some  of  the  employees  there  Is 
a  certain  fatalism  about  the  closing.  They 
have  resigned  themselves  to  it  and  many  of 
them  are  already  trying  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  area.  They  don't  want  tlie  jobs 
in  VA  centers  elsewhere. 

One  or  two  admitted  that  maintenance  of 
the  Bath  VA  center  "Is  an  expensive  propo- 
sition" but  added  quickly  that  the  cost 
would  not  diminish  appreciably  if  the 
patients  were  taken  elsewhere.  As  in  Tupper 
Lake,  they  pointed  out  the  cost  of  moving 
employees  and  patients  would  be  high  and 
said  they  could  not  see  why  a  $20  million 
installation  should  be  closed  when  It  was 
still  serviceable. 

TOWN    CANNOT    ABSORB    UNCLE    SAM'S    ORPHANS 

Dr.  Frank  Nlcklaus.  mayor  of  Bath,  Is  un- 
derstandably shaken  by  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing his  community  lose  a  good  share  of 
Its  Income. 
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'•We're  In  better  shape  than  Tupper  Lake," 
he  said,  "but  there  is  not  enough  industry  In 
this  area  to  absorb  those  employees  who 
might  want  to  remain  here.  Then,  too,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  men  In  the 
dom  will  become  public  charges  if  they 
choose  to  stay  here  In  town  Instead  of  going 
to  another  dom." 

The  average  age  of  the  men  In  the  dom  at 
Bath  Is  67 — an  old  67.  These  are  men  who 
have  lost  their  skills  through  Illness  or  who 
never  acquired  any.  Some  of  them  are 
drifters.    Some  are  alcoholics. 

MOST    NEVER    GET    BACK    IN    THE    SWIM 

Their  average  life  expectancy  Is  4  years 
from  date  of  admission  at  age  67.  Most  of 
them  are  never  really  rehabilitated,  few  of 
them  ever  go  back  Into  the  community  to 
work  again  and   become   normal   citizens. 

Ed  Humphrey  pointed  out  that  maintain- 
ing a  man  in  the  dom  costs  only  about  $5  a 
day,  as  compared  to  $26  a  day  in  a  hos- 
pital bed. 

There  are  malingerers  there,  as  there  are 
in  every  VA  installation.  There  are  bums 
and  there  are  men  who  crumpled  from  their 
efforts  to  flght  life. 

But  as  veterans  of  several  wars,  they  paid 
quite  a  price  of  admission  to  the  grounds. 


PROPOSED  HOUSING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  his 
housing  message.  As  I  understand,  the 
message  proposes  the  introduction  of  at 
least  two  bills  in  order  to  implement  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  housing  mes- 
sage. 

One  of  these  bills  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  an  omnibus  housing  bill  and 
which  ordinarily  is  relerred  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Ciurency  Committee  has  been 
presented  to  us  for  introduction.  An- 
other bill,  which  I  understand  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  near  futiu-e  will,  if 
we  follow  past  precedent,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. I  propose  to  introduce  the  omni- 
bus housing  bill  presently.  I  will  not, 
however,  introduce  the  second  bill.  I 
shall  defer  to  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  to  introduce 
that  measiu-e. 

Mr.  President.  I,  of  course,  have  not 
had  sufficient  opportunity  to  study  in 
detail  the  President's  housing  message, 
or  the  bill  to  implement  the  proposals 
contained  in  that  message.  I  can  say, 
however,  that  from  my  very  hurried  re- 
view of  these  documents,  the  President's 
housing  program  is  a  very  large  and  am- 
bitious one.  It  includes  many  good  pro- 
visions. It  includes  provisions  to  con- 
tinue, either  by  date  extension  or  through 
the  authorization  of  additional  funds, 
many  existing  housing  programs  that 
have  served  our  people  well.  I  refer,  of 
course,  in  particular  to  the  mortgage 
insurance  programs  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  college  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Commimity  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration, the  rural  housing  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  urban  renewal  program  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration,  and  so  on. 

In  addition,  it  contains  proposals  for 
new  programs.  In  general,  I  believe  some 
of  the  new  proposals  may  be  helpful  in 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  our  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  proposals 
which  must  be  very  carefully  studied  and 
some  which  I  do  not  approve. 


Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  now  introduce  for  proper  referral  the 
administration's  omnibus  housing  bill, 
entitled  the  "Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  section-by- 
section  summary  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section    Analysis    of    Housing 
AND  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 

Section  1.  Short  title:  The  bill  would  be 
cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965." 
title  i — special  provisions  for  disadvantaged 

PERSONS 

Section  101.  Financial  assistance  to  enable 
certain  private  housing  to  be  available  for 
lower  Income  families  who  are  elderly,  hand- 
icapped, displaced,  or  occupants  of  sub- 
standard housing. 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  under- 
take a  program  of  rent  supplements  to  serve 
people  who  are  In  need  of  standard  housing 
and  are  In  the  lower  Income  range  above  the 
level  prevailing  for  admission  to  low-rent 
public  housing  and  below  that  necessary  to 
obtain  standard  private  housing.  Including 
moderate-income  housing  financed  with 
FHA-alded  market-Interest  rate  mortgages 
Insured  under  section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  rent  supple- 
ments would  be  available  with  respect  to 
housing  to  be  built  with  the  assistance  of 
FHA-lnsured  section  221(d)(3)  market-In- 
terest rate  mortgages  and  owned  by  private 
nonprofit  corporations,  limited  dividend  cor- 
porations, or  cooperatives.  Lower  housing 
costs  would  be  achieved  for  eligible  occu- 
pants by  rent  supplement  payments  owner 
made  directly  to  the  project  owner.  Such 
payments  for  an  occupant  would  be  In  an 
amount  sufficient  to  reduce  the  rent  to  the 
level  that  the  occupant  could  afford.  If  the 
Income  of  the  occupant  (other  than  the 
elderly)  later  Increased,  the  amount  of  the 
rent  supplement  payments  would  be  reduced 
until  the  occupant  could  afford  to  pay  the 
full  rent,  at  which  time  the  payments  for 
that  occupant  would  cease. 

In  addition  to  the  Income  range  require- 
ment, eligibility  for  the  rent  supplementa- 
tion aid  would  be  restricted  (1)  to  the  elderly 
and  the  physically  handlcapp)ed,  (2)  to  those 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  other  public 
Improvement  programs.  Including  code  en- 
forcement and  (3)  to  those  living  In  sub- 
standard housing.  In  serving  these  persons 
the  program  will  also  Increase  the  supply 
of  moderate-Income  private  housing. 

The  rent  supplement  payments  that  could 
be  contracted  for  with  respect  to  any  project 
assisted  under  this  section  would  be  limited 
to  a  term  of  40  years.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  such  payments  contracted  for  could  not 
exceed  amounts  approved  In  appropriation 
acts  nor  $50  million  per  annum,  but  this 
limitation  would  be  Increased  by  $50  million 
on  July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1966,  1967, 
and  1968. 

The  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  by  an  occu- 
pant would  be  20  percent  of  Income,  except 
where  the  occupant  obtains  a  lease  with 
option  to  purchase  either  sales-t3rpe  housing 
or  a  unit  in  a  cooperative.  In  which  case  the 
rent  or  charges  to  be  paid  would  be  25  per- 
cent of  Income.  Sales-type  housing  could 
be  provided  In  a  rental  project  where  units, 
"  such  as  row  or  detached  hoxises,  are  rented 
initially  but  are  designed  so  that  they  could 
later  be  transferred  to  individual  ownership. 
Tenants  selected  for  participation  In  lease- 
purchase  arrangements  would  be  only  those 


with  a  potential  for  Increased  Incomes  for 
homeownershlp.  When  the  Income  of  an 
occupant  has  Increased  to  the  point  that 
25  percent  of  Income  would  enable  the  occu- 
pant  to  assume  ownership,  this  would  be 
done  generally  with  the  aid  of  an  PHA-ln- 
sured  section  221  home  mortgage  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  cooperative  dwelling,  by  changing 
his  status  from  tenant  of  the  cooperative  to 
cooperating  member. 

Income  ceilings  and  floors  would  be  estab- 
lished for  each  area.  In  each  area,  the  rent 
supplement  payments  could  not  exceed  the 
public  housing  contractual  subsidy  amount 
for  a  comparable  unit  In  the  same  or  a  com- 
parable area.  The  Income  floor  In  any  area 
would  be  the  maximum  Income  limit  for  ad- 
mission of  low-Income  families  generally  to 
public  housing  in  that  area. 

The  organizations  owning  the  private  proj- 
ects assisted  under  the  program  would  select 
the  occupants,  subject  only  to  certain  facts 
relating  to  eligibility  as  determined  by  the 
Housing  Administrator  or  his  delegatee. 
Prospective  occupants  would  be  referred  by 
the  housing  owner  to  appropriate  offices  or 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
Housing  Administrator's  certification  as  to 
facts  concerning  eligibility.  More  speclfl- 
cally,  the  certification  would  relate  to  the 
tenant's  age  or  physical  handicap  where  this 
is  the  basis  for  eligibility,  or  displacement, 
or  occupancy  of  substandard  housing.  Cer- 
tifications would  also  relate  to  incomes  at 
Initial  occupancy  and  every  2  years  there- 
after, or  more  frequently  If  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator deems  It  desirable,  except  that 
recertlflcatlons  after  initial  occupancy  would 
not  be  required  In  the  case  of  the  elderly. 

The  amount  of  rent  supplements  to  be  paid 
to  the  project  owner  with  respect  to  any 
occupant  would  be  the  difference  between 
20  percent  of  Income  (or  25  percent  In  the 
case  of  leases  with  option  to  purchase)  and 
the  full  rent  that  Is  required  under  the  mar- 
ket Interest  rate  FHA-lnsured  mortgage  fi- 
nancing. A  given  proportion  of  the  units 
could  be  available  for  tenants  or  cooperative 
housing  applicants  who  would  not  require 
any  rent  supplements,  and  the  balance  of  the 
units  would  be  available  for  tenants  or  co- 
operative housing  applicants  who  would 
need  rent  supplements.  Payment  of  the 
rent  supplements  would  be  delegated  by  the 
Administrator  to  the  FHA. 

A  workable  program  will  be  required  with 
respect  to  housing  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion In  any  community  where  Federal  as- 
sistance is  being  provided  for  code  enforce- 
ment, urban  renewal,  or  public  housing,  and 
with  respect  to  such  housing  In  any  commu- 
nity for  which  a  workable  program  was  re- 
quired and  In  effect  at  the  time  Federal  as- 
sistance was  provided  for  code  enforcement, 
urban  renewal,  or  public  housing. 

Administrative  limitations  on  the  per-unit 
mortgage  amount  would  be  applied  In  all 
areas.  The  per-unit  mortgage  limit  for  an 
area  would  be  the  same  as  Is  now  used  In 
the  FHA-lnsured  below-market  Interest  rate 
program  under  section  221(d)(3).  Under 
the  latter  program,  the  per-unit  mortgage 
limit  Is  that  mortgage  amount  for  a  unit 
which  wovild  require  a  rent  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  maximum  Income  limit  estab- 
lished for  that  area. 

The  rent  supplement  payments  to  be  made 
under  this  program  would  help  provide  hous- 
ing for  people  who  are  in  need  of  standard 
housing  and  are  in  the  Income  gap  referred 
to  above.  In  this  Income  range  are  many  of 
the  60,000  to  70,000  families  displaced  each 
year  by  public  improvement  actions  and  the 
approximately  10,000  a  year  whose  Incomes 
become  too  high  for  continued  occupancy  in 
public  housing.  Increasing  code  enforce- 
ment win  increase  public  action  displace- 
ments. Altogether,  there  are  about  1.6  mil- 
lion elderly  households  (famUles  or  indi- 
viduals) In  this  Income  gap,  as  well  as  about 
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1 8  million  nonelderly  nonf arm  families  liv- 
ing m  substandard  units. 

The  flexibility  provided  In  rent  supple- 
ment payments  would  enable  people  of  var- 
ious incomes  to  become  occupants  of  the 
units  to  be  provided  without  requiring  an 
excessively  high  proportion  of  their  Income 
to  be  paid  for  rent.  Moreover,  after  Initial 
occupancy,  the  rent  supplement  payments 
would  be  adjusted  at  least  every  2  years 
(except  as  to  elderly)  and  paid  only  as  needed 
and  in  the  amounts  needed. 

The  rent  supplementation  program  would 
to  a  very  great  extent  utilize  private  partici- 
pation. The  projects  would  be  owned  by 
private  nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or  coop- 
erative groups;  constructed  by  private  build- 
ers- and  financed  by  private  lenders  with 
FHA-lnsured  market  Interest  rate  mortgages. 
Section  102.  Elxtenslon  of  FHA  section  221 
programs:  This  section  would  continue  for 
4  years  (from  September  80,  1965,  to  October 
1,  1969)  the  authority  of  FHA  to  Insure 
mortgages  under  Its  section  221  programs  of 
housing  for  lower  Income  families.  This 
Includes  extension  of  the  "(d)  (3)  below  mar- 
ket" rental  housing  and  the  "(d)(2)"  low 
downpayment    sales    housing    programs. 

Section  103.  Rehabilitation  grants  to 
homeowners  in  urban  renewal  areas:  This 
section  would  authorize  the  limited  use  of 
urban  renewal  capital  grant  funds  for  re- 
habilitation grants  to  certain  homeowners 
in  urban  renewal  areas.  These  grants  would 
be  used  only  In  hardship  cases  where  no 
other  means  of  financing  Is  available  to  avoid 
displacement  of  the  homeowners.  These 
would  be  the  few  but  important  cases  In- 
volving elderly  and  others  where  low  Inter- 
est rate  loans  (under  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964)  are  not  feasible  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  rehabilitation  neces- 
sary to  make  the  home  conform  to  public 
standards  for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing established  by  applicable  codes  or  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  the  area. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  or  family 
whose  annual  Income  Is  not  more  than 
$2,000,  the  amount  of  a  grant  could  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  actual  and  ap- 
proved cost  of  the  repairs  and  Improvements, 
or  (2)  $1,000.  In  the  cMe  of  an  Individual 
or  family  whose  annual  Income  Is  more  than 
»2,000.  the  amount  of  a  grant  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  (1)  the  actual  and  ap- 
proved cost  of  the  repairs  and  Improvements, 
or  (2)  $1,000,  or  (3)  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  such  repairs  and  Improvements  that 
could  not  be  paid  for  with  any  avaUable 
loan  which  could  be  amortized,  along  with 
such  individual's  or  family's  other  monthly 
housing  expense,  without  requiring  their 
monthly  housing  expense  to  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  monthly  Income. 

In  other  words.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
or  family  whose  Income  exceeds  $2,000  a  year, 
no  grant  could  be  made  for  that  portion  of 
the  actual  and  approved  cost  of  required  re- 
pairs and  Improvements  which  could  be  paid 
for  with  a  loan  which  could  be  amortized, 
along  with  that  Individual's  or  family's 
other  monthly  housing  expense,  with  25 
percent  of  Its  monthly  Income.  This  limita- 
tion would  require  most  Individuals  and 
families  with  Incomes  over  $2,000  to  finance 
the  cost  of  such  repairs  and  Improvements 
with  loans.  In  some  cases,  these  loans  can 
be  obtained  through  private  financing.  For 
those  unable  to  obtain  private  financing  on 
reasonable  terms,  direct  3  percent  Interest- 
rate  loans  win  be  made  available  under  the 
provisions  of  section  312  referred  to  above. 

Repairs  and  Improvements  for  which 
grants  authorized  by  this  section  could  be 
made  available  Include  the  repair  or  re- 
placement of  plumbing  facilities,  such  as 
piped  hot  and  cold  running  water,  hot  water 
lieaters,  flush  toilets,  or  bathtubs,  and  such 
''•"Ic  rehabilitation  work  as  Is  necessary  to 
bring  the  dwelling  unit  up  to  the  standards 
tor  decent,  safe,  and  eanltary  housing  es- 


tablished by  the  local  housing  code  or  the 
urban  renewal  plan. 

Successful  execution  of  an  urban  renewal 
rehabUitation  project  requires.  In  addition 
to  upgrading  property  In  the  project  area, 
that  displacement  be  minimized.  Even  with 
a  3  percent  rehabilitation  loan,  many  home- 
owners In  urban  renewal  areas,  especlaUy 
elderly  homeowners,  cannot  afford  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs  and  Improvements  to 
their  properties. 

At  present,  if  such  homeowners  cannot 
bring  their  property  up  to  the  required 
standards,  the  property  must  be  acquired 
and  either  be  rehabilitated  or  torn  down  by 
the  local  public  agency.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
grants  authorized  by  this  section  would 
make  It  possible  to  carry  out  urban  renewal 
projects  with  the  acquisition  of  fewer  prop- 
erties (and  consequently  less  displacement  of 
famUles)  than  otherwise  would  be  possible. 
The  grants  authorized  by  this  section  for 
low-Income  Individuals  and  families  In  ur- 
ban renewal  areas  vrtll  assist  In  upgrading 
properties,  as  well  as  help  to  minimize  dis- 
placement and  Its  consequent  problems. 
Aside  from  the  social  costs  Involved  In  dis- 
placing homeowners  who  cannot  afford  to 
repair  and  Improve  their  property  to  re- 
quired standards,  there  Is  the  dollar  cost  In- 
volved In  providing  to  these  displaced  home- 
owners the  relocation  payments  authorized 
by  the  urban  renewal  law. 

The  cost  of  providing  the  rehabUitation 
grants  authorized  by  this  section  would  not 
exceed  $2  to  $3  million  annually. 

Section  104.  Parity  of  treatment  for  the 
handicapped  and  elderly  In  public  housing: 
This    section    would    establish    parity    of 
treatment  between  the  handicapped  and  el- 
derly and  thereby  facUltate  the  provision  of 
housing  for  handicapped  families  by  making 
appUcable  to  the  handicapped  certain  exist- 
ing provisions   that  are  now   available   for 
housing  for  the  elderly.    It  would  Increase  by 
$1,000  ($500  In  the  case  of  Alaska)  the  maxi- 
mum room  cost  limits  applicable  to  public 
housing  designed  speclflcally  for  the  handi- 
capped; would  authorize  a  special  contribu- 
tion of  up  to  $120  per  unit  per  year  to  dwell- 
ing imlts  occupied  by  the  handicapped;  and 
would    exempt   the    handicapped    from    the 
requirement  that  there  be  a  20-percent  gap 
between  the  upper  rental  limits  for  admis- 
sion to  a  proposed  low-rent  housing  project 
and  the  lowest  rents  at  which  private  enter- 
prise Is  providing   a   substantial  supply  of 
standard  housing. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  contained  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  designed  to  facilitate  the 
provision  of  housing  for  the  handicapped.  In- 
cluding a  provision  which  made  handicapped 
Individuals  eligible  for  admission  to  low-rent 
housing.  However,  while  that  act  In  general 
established  parity  of  treatment  between  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly  under  relevant 
Federal  housing  programs,  it  did  not  fully 
extend  this  principle  to  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program.  Most  slgnlflcantly.  the  in- 
creased room  cost  limits  applicable  to  hous- 
ing designed  specifically  for  the  elderly  and 
the  special  $120  contribution  for  the  elderly 
were  not  extended  to  the  handicapped.  The 
handicapped  famUy's  need  for  specially  de- 
signed housing,  and  the  very  low  Incomes  of 
many  of  these  families,  clearly  Justifies  the 
extension  of  these  benefits. 

Estimates  based  on  a  national  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Public  Health  Service  from 
mld-1957  to  mld-1961,  showed  that  5,306,000 
persons  age  15  to  62  were  reported  to  have 
chronic  conditions  which  limited  them  In 
the  amount  and  kind  of  major  activity,  such 
as  employment  or  housework,  which  they 
could  undertake.  An  additional  1,204,000 
persons  In  this  age  category  were  fiirther 
restricted  since  they  were  unable  to  carry  on 
a  major  activity. 

The  Public  Health  Service  data  also  showed 
the  family  Incomes  applicable  to  the  persons 
reported  on.     Relating  this  family  income 


data  to  the  $3,100  median  Income  limit  for 
admission  to  PHA-asslsted  low-rent  housing 
m  1960  for  an  average  size  family  of  3  or  4  per- 
sons, it  is  estimated  that  40  percent  of  the 
5,306,000  famUles  containing  a  person  with 
chronic  conditions  limiting  the  amount  and 
kind  of  major  activity  would  be  eligible  for 
admission  to  low-rent  housing.  Twenty-six 
percent  of  these  5.306,000  famUles  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,000.  For  the  1,204,000 
famUles  in  which  there  was  a  person  who 
was  not  Just  limited  in  capacity  but  who  was 
unable  to  carry  on  a  major  activity,  about  55 
percent  would  be  eUglble  for  low -rent  hous- 
ing and  40  percent  had  Incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of 
these  persons  who  are  less  than  age  62  would 
qualify  as  "elderly"  under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  If  their  condition  were  such  as  to 
constitute  a  dlsabUlty  as  defined  In  section 
223  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  section 
of  the  bUl  would  extend  the  same  statiis 
and  benefits  to  the  others  whose  condition 
would  render  them  "handicapped"  within 
the  meaning  of  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959,  even  though  their  condition 
does  not  constitute  a  dlsabUlty  as  defined 
In  section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  105.  Relocation  payments  under 
Mass  Transportation  Act:  This  section  would 
amend  the  relocation  pa3rment  provisions  of 
the  Urbtm  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  make  the  payments  to  Individuals,  fami- 
lies, business  concerns  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations displaced  by  federally  aided  urban 
mass  transportation  projects  after  the  dat« 
the  bin  is  introduced  the  same  as  those  pro- 
vided under  the  urban  renewal  and  low-rent 
public  housing  programs. 

Under  these  provisions,  payments  to  fami- 
lies and  individuals  coiUd  not  exceed  $200 
for  moving  costs  and  property  loss.  In 
addition,  famUles  and  elderly  individuals 
displaced  on  and  after  the  date  of  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  coxUd  receive  a  relocation 
adjustment  payment  of  up  to  $500  to  assist 
them  in  relocating  in  standard  accommoda- 
tions. 

For    businesses,   the   payment   could   not 
exceed  $3,000  for  moving  expenses  and  loss 
of  property,  except  that  where  actual  moving 
expenses  are  greater  than  $3,000  the  maxi- 
mum relocation  payment  to  a  business  con- 
cern could  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  actual 
moving  expenses.     By  regulation  this  would 
be   limited   to   $25,000   or   actual   expenses, 
whichever   Is  less.    Independent  businesses 
displaced  after  the  date  of  introduction  of 
the    bill   which    have    average    annual    net 
earnings  of  less  than  $10,000  could  receive 
additional  readjustment  payments  of  $1,500. 
Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  mass 
transportation  law  the  relocation  payments 
may  not  exceed  $200  In  the  case  of  an  Indl- 
vldiml  or  family,  or  $3,000  (or,  If  greater,  the 
total  certified  actual  moving  expenses)  in  the 
case  of  a  business  concern  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization.   By  regulation,  payments  are  lim- 
ited to  $25,000  or  actual  moving  expenses, 
whichever  is  less. 


TITLE    n FHA    INSURANCE    OPERATIONS 

Section  201.  Land  development:  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  Federal  assistance  to 
land  development. 

FHA  mortgage  insurance  for  land  devel- 
opment: Subsection  (a)  would  add  a  new 
title  X  to  the  National  Housing  Act  which 
would  authorize  FHA  mortgage  insurance  to 
assist  in  financing  the  cost  of  land  develop- 
ment for  residential  and  related  vises.  The 
activities  financed  under  the  title  would  in- 
clude the  acquisition  of  land  and  its  im- 
provement with  water  and  sewer  facUltiea, 
roads,  streets,  sidewalks,  storm  drainage  fa- 
culties, other  site  improvement  work,  includ- 
ing certain  community  buildings  approved 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Ctommlssloner.  These 
activities  Involve  substantial  capital  require- 
ments which  the  mortgage  insurance  would 
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assist  in  meeting.  The  land  made  available 
for  further  development  could  vary  in  size 
and  type  from  land  suitable  for  a  small,  but 
well-planned  neighborhood  or  to  a  suburban 
subdivision  or  an  even  more  extensive  new 
development,  such  as  a  new  town. 

During  the  next  10  years,  new  homes  will 
be  required  for  15  to  20  million  families.  The 
new  title  X  would  help  assure  that  sites  are 
available  for  these  homes  at  more  economical 
prices  and  in  communities  which  avoid  the 
wasteful  sprawl  and  disorganization  of  much 
recent  urban  development.  Through  ade- 
quate planning,  home  buyers  can  receive  the 
benefit  of  good  design  and  the  conveniences 
and  economies  of  adequate  facilities  for  the 
community.  This  is  true  for  well-planned 
small  tracts  and  for  more  extensive  develop- 
ments. 

In  addition,  in  the  case  of  extensive  new 
development,  there  could  be  additional  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  ability  to  select  land 
in  areas  now  largely  undeveloped  and  yet 
provide  all  needed  facilities.  The  extensive 
new  development  can  also  more  easily  pro- 
vide nearby  industrial,  commercial,  civic  and 
recreational  facilities,  thereby  minimizing 
transportation  costs  and  efforts  and  may 
also  pro-\nde  a  fuller  range  of  housing  both 
as  to  incomes  served  and  as  to  design. 

The  homebuilding  and  mortgage-lending 
industries  have  shown  sharply  Increasing  In- 
terest In  such  extensive  developments,  and 
quite  a  few  have  been  started  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  availability  of  PHA  mortgage 
insurance  would  permit  smaller  land  devel- 
opers, and  smaller  local  homebuilders  and 
mortgage  lenders  to  participate  in  this  de- 
sirable trend  on  a  cooperative  basis,  since  at 
the  present  time  the  large  capital  require- 
ments involved  tend  to  limit  the  possibilities 
of  participation  to  very  large  participants. 
The  extension  of  the  long  tested  device  of 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  for  housing  and  re- 
lated purposes  to  the  land  development  stage 
would  in  etfect  bring  FHA's  services  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  up  to  date  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  trends  in  the  homebuilding 
and   mortgage-lending  industries. 

There  follo'^s  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  the  proposed  new  title  X  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act : 

Section  1001.  Purpose:  The  purpose  of  the 
title  is:  "to  provide  appropriate  credit  as- 
sistance in  order  that  private  enterprise 
may  better  serve  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding urban  population  by  means  of  ad- 
ditional well-planned  and  adequately  im- 
proved sites  for  the  development  of  dessirable 
residential  neighborhoods,  subdivisions,  and 
sound  communities." 

Section  1002.  Definitions:  This  section 
contains  definitions  of  terms  used  in  the 
title,  including  a  definition  that  Indicates 
the  nature  of  eligible  site  improvements. 
The  only  buildings  that  wovild  be  eligible 
as  site  improvements  are  those  needed  for 
water  supply  or  sewage  disposal  installations 
or  such  other  buildings  (except  schools)  to 
be  jointly  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
property  owners  as  the  Commissioner  con- 
siders appropriate. 

Sections  1002-1008.  Basic  conditions  for 
insurance  and  land  planning:  (r)  Authority 
to  issue  mortgage  insurance  commitmAits 
under  the  title  would  expire  on  October  1. 
1969;  (b)  The  insured  mortgage  loan  could 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  (1  ^  75  percent  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  property  as  of  the  comple- 
tion of  land  development  or  (2)  the  sum 
of  50  percent  of  his  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  land  before  development  and  90  per- 
cent of  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
site  improvements.  The  Insured  mortgage 
amount  outstanding  could  not  exceed  $25 
million;  (c)  The  improvements  and  the  de- 
velopment plan  would  be  required  to  com- 
ply with  all  applicable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental requirements  and  with  FHA's 
standards.     The  land  development  schedule 


would  In  all  cases  contemplate  development 
within  the  shortest  reasonable  period  con- 
sistent with  sound  development,  and  the 
development  plan  for  the  site  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  consistent  with  a  comprehensive 
plin  which  covers,  or  with  comprehensive 
planning  being  carried  on  for,  the  area  In 
which  the  land  is  situated. 

The  comprehensive  plans  or  planning 
would  in  all  cases  meet  criteria  established 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator, and  would  encompass  activities  such 
as  those  referred  to  in  section  701(d)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  The  applicable  cri- 
teria would  differ  for  different  types  of 
planned  developments;  for  example — a  sub- 
urban subdivision  Immediately  adjacent  to 
the  developed  outskirts  of  a  city  or  an  ex- 
tensive new  development  with  large  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  industrial  areas  to  be 
situated  in  the  countryside  between  two 
large  cities.  In  the  first  case,  the  plan  would 
need  to  demonstrate  the  adequacy  of  the 
community  environment  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriate setting  for  the  new  subdivision, 
and  that  land  uses  and  public  facilities  would 
be  consistent  with  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  entire  urban  area.  In  the  second 
case,  the  criteria  would  contemplate  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  a  larger  urban  area  to 
demonstrate  the  Interacting  relationship  be- 
tween the  new  development  and  other  com- 
munities In  the  urban  area  (including  the 
two  large  cities),  major  employment  centers, 
major  open  spaces,  and  intercity  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

In  all  cases  the  criteria  to  be  established 
by  the  Administrator  will  have  as  their  pur- 
pose reasonable  assurance  that  the  process  of 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  area  where 
the  land  is  situated  includes,  as  an  integral 
part  of  that  process,  provisions  for  making 
the  planning  effective  so  that  the  proposed 
development  assisted  by  the  mortgage  Insur- 
ance will  In  actual  fact  be  compatible  with 
the  present  and  projected  development  of  the 
wider  area  where  the  land  is  situated. 

In  the  case  of  a  site  proposed  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  extensive  new  development,  the 
Administrator  wcKild  review  the  site  develop- 
ment plan  (Including  the  adequacy  of  hous- 
ing to  be  provided  for  those  employed  within 
the  planned  development)  for  consistency 
with  the  overall  comprehensive  plan  or  plan- 
ning for  the  area.  However,  in  all  ordinary 
cases  this  review  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner. 

All  land  development  plans  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner 
as  providing  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
land  development  will  contribute  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  gro-^'th  of  a  well-planned 
neighborhood,  subdivision,  or  community 
which  (i)  will  have  a  sound  economic  base 
and  a  long  economic  life,  (il)  will  be  char- 
acterized by  sound  land  use  patterns,  and 
(ill)  will  include  or  be  served  by  such  shop- 
ping, school,  recreational,  transportation, 
and  other  facilities  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  adequate  or  necessary. 

Section  1009.  Priorities:  The  Commissioner 
would,  in  administering  the  program,  en- 
courage the  maintenance  of  a  diversified 
local  homebuilding  Industry  and  the  in- 
clusion in  land  development  plans  of  a 
proper  balance  of  housing  for  families  of 
moderate  or  low  Income  and  he  may  give  a 
priority  among  land  development  undertak- 
ings assisted  under  the  title  to  those  under- 
takings that  will,  through  open  marketing 
of  the  developed  land  or  other  means,  en- 
courage broad  participation  by  builders  and 
that  will  serve  families  having  a  broad 
range  of  incomes. 

Section  1010.  Water  and  sewerage  facili- 
ties: The  land  after  development  would 
normally  be  expected  to  be  served  by  public 
systems  of  water  supply  and  sewerage.  These 
would  be  consistent  with  other  existing  or 
prospective    systems    within    the    area.    If 


the  Commissioner  finds  that  a  public  sys- 
tem is  not  feasible  he  may.  under  such  as- 
surances as  he  may  require  with  respect  to 
eventual  public  ownership  and  operation, 
approve  an  adequate  privately  or  coopera- 
tively owned  system.  Such  a  system  would 
be  required  to  be  regulated  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  to  protect 
tbe  Interest  of  consumers  as  to  user  rates 
and  charges  and  methods  of  operation  and 
also  as  to  terms  of  any  sale  or  transfer  of  the 
systems. 

Sections  1011-1015.  Miscellaneous:  These 
sections  relate  to  the  subordination  of  mort- 
gage liens,  the  arsessment  of  reasonable  pre- 
miums and  fees,  the  payment  of  mortgage 
insurance  benefits,  insurance  contract  in- 
contestability, and  the  Issuance  of  FHA  rules 
and  regul.itions. 

Section  1016.  Taxation:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  real  property  acquired  and  held 
by  the  Conunlssloner  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  State  or  local  real  estate 
taxation. 

Section  1017.  Cost  certification:  This  sec- 
tion contains  a  requirement  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  mortgagor  of  actual  development 
costs  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  assure 
that  the  outstanding  balances  of  loans  in- 
sured under  the  title  during  tlie  course  of 
land  development  will  be  appropriately 
limited  to  reflect  both  the  actual  costs  of 
development  and  the  release  of  improved 
parcels  from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage. 

Conforming  amendments 

Amendments  to  other  provisions  of  law 
appropriate  for  conformity  with  the  pro- 
posed new  title  X  are  made  by  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  would 
amend  the  labor  standards  provisions  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  make  them  appli- 
cable to  work  performed  by  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  in  land  development 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  the  pro- 
posed new  title  X  program. 

Paragraph  (2)  (A)  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act  "Special  Assistance"  provisions  to  make 
inapplicable,  in  the  case  of  title  X  mort- 
gages on  extensive  new  developments,  the 
present  statutory  dollar  ceilings  that  are 
based  on  mortgage  amounts  per  family  resi- 
dence or  per  dwelling  unit. 

Paragraph  (2).(B)  would  amend  the  defi- 
nition of  "mortgages  '  in  the  FNMA  Charter 
Act  to  make  it  clear  that  the  "home  mort- 
gages" referred  to  in  the  statement  of  pur- 
poses and  elsewhere  in  that  act  include  the 
proposed  new  land  development  mortgages 
as  well  as  all  other  mortgages  Insured  under 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

Paragraph  (3)  would  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  permit  national  banking  as- 
sociations to  make  loans  secured  by  title  X 
mortgages. 

Paragraph  (4)  would  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  permit  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  invest  in 
title  X  insured  mortgage  loans  to  the  extent 
permitted  under  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  regulations. 

Paragraph  (5)  would  Include  among  the 
eligible  categories  of  planning  grants  under 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  grants 
for  planning  for  areas  in  which  there  is  to  be 
established  an  extensive  new  development 
on  land  Improved  or  to  be  improved  with  as- 
sistance under  the  proposed  new  title  X  or  on 
land  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  with  assist- 
ance under  section  202(b)  (1)  of  the  housing 
amendments  of  1955. 

Paragraph  (6)  would  make  the  existing 
population  limits  in  the  public  facility  loans 
program  authorized  by  section  202  of  the 
housing  amendments  of  1955  Inapplicable  to 
financial  assistance  extended  to  municipali- 
ties or  other  political  subdivisions  in  con- 
nection with  an  extensive  new  development 
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on  land  Improved  or  to  be  improved  with  as- 
sistance under  the  proposed  new  title  X,  or 
on  land  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  State 
land  development  agencies  with  assistance 
under  section  202(b)(1)  of  the  homing 
amendments  of  1955. 

State  land  development  agencies 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  make  loans  to  land  devel- 
opment agencies  (created  or  designated  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  legislation)  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  land  to  be  utilized  in  con- 
nection with  development  of  well-planned 
residential  neighborhoods,  subdivisions,  and 
communities.  The  land  so  acquired  would 
Be  sold  to  private  builders,  and  possibly  after 
Installation  of  basic  public  facilities,  for  the 
construction  of  well-planned  developments. 
These  may  be  residential  neighborhoods, 
housing  subdivisions  or  more  extensive  new 
developments. 

The  loans  would  be  linilted  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  total  aOct  as  approved  by 
the  Administrator,  of  the  acquisition  of  a  fee 
simple  or  other  interest  lai  the  land,  Includ- 
ing capitalization  of  interest  for  the  term  of 
the  loan,  and  related  expenses.  The  loans 
would  be  required  to  be  reasonably  secured 
and  would  be  repayable  Within  a  period  not 
exceeding  15  years  at  an  interest  rate  of  not 
more  than  the  average  aiUnual  Interest  rate 
on  all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
percent,  plus  one-half  of  I  percent.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year  this  f<^rmula  produces  an 
interest  rate  of  4  percent. 

Loans  for  land  acquisition  could  not  be 
made  unless  the  AdminjlBtrator  determines 
that  (1)  private  financing  is  not  otherwise 
available  on  reasonable  terms:  (2)  the  devel- 
opment of  a  well-planned  residential  neigh- 
borhood, housing  subdivision,  or  community 
on  the  land  would  be  consistent  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  or  with  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, meeting  criteria  established  by  the 
Administrator,  for  the  area  in  which  the  land 
is  located;  and  (3)  a  prelitninary  development 
plan  lor  the  use  of  the  land  meets  criteria 
which  he  has  established- 

The  subsection  further  provides  that  the 
land  acquired  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  must  be  developed 
in  accordance  with  a  development  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  AdminlsCrator.     Sales  of  the 
land  to  private  persons  may  not  be  for  less 
than  Its  fair  value  for  uses  in  accord  with 
the  approved  development  plan.     A  develop- 
ment plan,  wherever  feasible  in  the  light  of 
current  conditions,  would  be  required  to  en- 
courage  the    provision  of  sites  providing  a 
proper  balance  of  types  of  housing  to  serve 
families  having  a  broad   range  of  incomes. 
This  program  is  designed  to  assist  the  State 
governments  that  wish  to  establish  land  de- 
velopment agencies  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  State  government's  vmlque  pow- 
ers to  promote  the  planned  development  of 
future  urban    growth.     As    a   governmental 
body  with  an  area  of  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  geographical  boundaries  of  a 
city,  county,  or  special  district,  these  State 
land   development    agencies    could    become 
focal  points  in  the  process  of  planning  for 
attractive  and  efficient  urban  development. 
Through    these     public    land    development 
agencies  State  governments,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  well-being  of  all  of  Its  citi- 
zens, would  become  instrumental  in  foster- 
ing comprehensive   plataning   of   new   areas 
expected  to  be  populated  within  the  foresee- 
able future. 

State  governments  are  already  concerned 
with  economic  planning  with  respect  to  pro- 
moting Industrial  development  and  seeking 
to  Induce  business  coticerns  to  locate  (or 
relocate)  their  industrial  plants  within 
their  States.  Many  State  goveriunents  are 
also  engaged  in  some  form  of  systems  plan- 
ning In  connection  wltto  determining  the  lo- 


cation of,  and  standards  for,  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  location  of  State  highways,  and  the 
planning  of  other  public  worlcs. 

Once  the  public  land  development  agen- 
cies are  established,  and  after  some  exper- 
ience with  Federal  loans  Indicates  that  this 
type  of  State  activity  Is  both  practical  and 
successful,  private  investor  interest  in  the 
obligations  Issued  by  the  State  land  develop- 
ment agencies  can  be  expected.  Such  pri- 
vate funds  are  expected  to  be  obtainable  at 
interest  rates  below  4  percent. 

Loans  authorized  by  this  subsection  would 
be  made  from  the  revolving  fund  established 
by  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  to  finance  the  public  facility  loan  pro- 
gram. No  additional  authorization  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  estimated  that  during  the  first 
full  year  of  operations  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  committed  for  loans  authorized  by 
this  subsection  will  not  exceed  $25  million. 
Section  202.  Extension  of  insurance  author- 
izations: This  section  would  continue  for 
4  years  (from  the  present  termination  date 
of  October  1,  1965  to  October  1,  1969)  the 
authority  of  FHA  to  ( 1 )  Insure  property  im- 
provement loans  under  its  title  I  program, 
(2)  insure  housing  loans  and  mortgages  un- 
der all  of  its  programs  except  those  with  In- 
dependent termination  dates,  and  (3)  Insure 
mortgages  providing  housing  under  Its  sec- 
tions 809  and  810  programs  for  the  military, 
NASA,  and  AEC.  The  section  221  program 
of  mortgage  Insurance  for  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  would  be  con- 
tinued for  4  years  by  another  section  in  title 
I  of  the  bill. 

Section  203.  Multifamily  mortgage  limits 
for  four  or  more  bedroom  units:  This  sec- 
tion would  permit  an  increased  dollar  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  a  mortgage  financ- 
ing multifamily  housing  with  dwelling  units 
consisting  of  four  or  more  bedrooms  (except 
where  the  mortgage  is  insxured  under  the  sec- 
tion 810  program  for  the  military) .  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  regular  rental  housing  pro- 
gram (sec.  207).  the  mortgage  limit  would 
be  $21,000  per  dwelling  unit  (an  increase  of 
$2,500)  in  the  case  of  a  famUy  unit  with 
four  or  more  bedrooms.  No  change  would  be 
made  in  the  existing  limits  for  dwelling  units 
containing  no  bedrooms,  or  one,  two,  or  three 
bedrooms. 

Prior  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  the  FHA 
was  able  to  recognize  additional  rooms  al- 
most without  limit  as  to  number  In  the  stat- 
utory per  room  multifamily  mortgage  limits. 
While  the  former  per  room  limits  too  often 
led  to  superfluous  additional  rooms  to  the 
detriment  of  design,  they  did  permit  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  cost  of  additional  bedrooms. 
The  FHA  has  found,  in  working  with  the 
new  family  unit  limitations  added  by  the 
1964  Housing  Act,  that  they  do  not  contain 
adequate  provisions  for  financing  projects 
with  large  units  having  four  or  more  bed- 
rooms. For  this  reason,  an  additional  dol- 
lar limitation  is  being  proposed  for  four  or 
more  bedroom  units.  This  additional  dol- 
lar limitation  would  enable  the  FHA  to  re- 
flect properly  the  added  cost  of  large  units 
in  the  maximum  mortgage  amount  and  en- 
courage production  of  accommodations  for 
larger  families  where  needed. 

Section  204.  Rehabilitation  in  urban  re- 
newal areas: 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  encourage  more  rehabilitation  of  housing 
for  rent  in  virban  renewal  areas  by  remov- 
ing an  obstacle  which  unduly  restricts  the 
use  of  the  FHA  section  220  urban  renewal 
housing  program  as  it  applies  to  nonoc- 
cupant  owners  of  1-  to  11-famlly  structures. 
Under  the  amendments  of  section  220  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion a  nonoccupant  mortgagor  who  intends 
to  hold  1-  to  11 -family  housing  for  rent 
would  be  entitled  to  a  larger  loan  amount 
which  would  be  more  in  line  with  that  now 
permitted  where  the  housing  consists  of 
larger  multifamily  structures.    The  amend- 


ments would  liberalize  and  make  section 
220  more  workable  for  financing  the  con- 
struction, purchase,  or  rehabilitation  of 
housing  In  urban  renewal  areas. 

Section  220  would  be  amended  (1)   to  in- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  a  mortgage 
which  can  be  insured  where  the  mortgagor 
is  not  an  occupant  of  the  property  and  in- 
tends to  hold  it  for  rent,  and  (2)  where  re- 
financing is  involved,  to  permit  existing  in- 
debtedness for  improv'jment  of  the  property 
to  be  included  in  the  computation  of  the 
amount  of  a  mortgage  whether  or  not  the 
indebtedness     is     secured     by     a     mortgage 
against   the   property.     Under   existing   law 
only  indebtedness  secured  by  the  property 
may  be  included  in  the  Insured  mortgage. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment,  a   non- 
occupant  mortgagor  could  obtain  an  insured 
loan    for    rehabilitation,    purchase    or    con- 
struction of  a  1-  to  11 -family  property  for 
rent  in  an  amount  which  is  93  percent  (now 
85  percent)    of  the  amount  that  an  owner- 
occupant  of  the  property  could  receive.    Un- 
der existing  law,  an  owner-occupant  may  ob- 
tain a   rehabilitation    loan  which  does  not 
exceed  ( 1 )  97  percent  of  $15,000  of  the  esti- 
mated value  before   rehabiUtation,  plus  90 
percent  of  estimated  value  above  $15,000  but 
not  above  $20,000,  plus  75  percent  of  value 
above  $20,000,  or  (2)    the  estimated  cost  of 
rehabilitation  plus  cost  of  refijiancing.    For 
new  construction  the  loan  can  be  up  to  97 
percent  of  $15,000  or  estimated  replacement 
cost,  plus  90  percent  of  cost  above  $15,000 
but  not  above  $20,000,  plus  75  percent  of  the 
cost  above  $20,000. 

Since  under  this  section  a  nonoccupant 
mortgagor  could  obtain  93  percent  of  the 
amount  that  could  be  obtained  under  either 
of  these  formulas,  the  amount  he  would  ob- 
tain would  in  effect  be  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  value  or  replacement  cost  of  the 
property,  depending  upon  the  formula  ap- 
plicable. In  no  case  involving  refinancing 
of  housing  to  be  rented  could  the  mortgage 
amount  exceed  the  estimated  rehabilitation 
cost  plus  refinancing. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  nonoccupant 
mortgagor  of  rental  housing  may  obtain  a 
mortgage  in  an  amount  only  up  to  85  per- 
cent of  that  permitted  for  an  owner-occu- 
pant. In  a  case  of  refinancing  and  rehabil- 
itation he  may  have  a  substantial  equity  in 
tlie  property,  but  the  85-percent  limit  re- 
quires him  to  increase  his  cash  outlay  and 
equity  more  than  he  is  willing  to  do. 

A  nonoccupant  mortgagor  who  Intends  to 
sell  the  housing  woiild  continue,  as  the  law 
presently  provides,  to  be  eligible  for  a  mort- 
gage up  to  85  percent  of  the  amount  avail- 
able   for    an    owner-occupant,    except    that 
the  mortgage  amount  can  be  the  same  as 
that  p>ermltted  for  an  owner-occupant  If  the 
mortgagor  places  15  percent  of  the  mortgage 
proceeds  In  escrow  pending  sale  to  an  ac- 
ceptable owner-occupant  within  18  months. 
Section     205.  Nondwelllng     facilities     for 
urban    renewal    rental    housing:  A    multi- 
family  rental  housing  project  in  an  urban 
renewal    area     financed    with    a    mortgage 
insured    by    FHA    under    the    section    220 
urban  renewal   housing   program   would   be 
permitted,  by  amendments  in  this  section, 
to     Include     more     nondwelllng     facilities 
financed  by  the  mortgage  than  under  the 
existing    law.     Under    the    new    provisions, 
the    Federal    Housing    Commissioner    could 
permit    such    nondwelllng    facilities    as    he 
deems    desirable    and    consistent    with    the 
urban  renewal  plan  to  be  included  in  the 
project.    However,   the   project   would  have 
to    be    predominantly   residential,   and    the 
Commissioner  would  also  have  to  find  that 
any  nondwelllng  facilities  Included  in   the 
project  would   contribute  to   the   economic 
feasibility   of   the  project.    To   assure   that 
commercial    construction    tinder    this    pro- 
vision will  be  kept  at  a  minimum,  the  Com- 
missioner intends  to  require  that  proposed 
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projects.  Involving  more  commercial  facili- 
ties than  are  presently  permitted,  must  be 
sent  to  the  Washington  office  for  review. 

Under  existing  law  the  mortgage  on  a 
section  220  rental  housing  project  can 
finance  only  such  nondwelUng  facilities  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  adequate  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  occupants  of  the  property 
and  of  other  housing  In  the  neighborhood. 
This  provision  Is  too  limited  for  housing  In 
urban  renewal  areas  where  the  facilities  are 
essential  to  renting  the  housing  but  are 
economically  feasible  only  If  they  can  serve 
a  larger  area. 

Sponsors  would  be  more  willing  to  under- 
take the  provision  of  rental  housing  In  urban 
renewal  areas,  particularly  In  areas  where 
there  has  been  extensive  clearance  of  slums. 
If  this  provision  is  enacted  because  they 
would  be  assured  of  more  rapid  renting  of  the 
units  In  the  project.  Quick  renting  of  hous- 
ing in  an  urban  renewal  area  depends  on  the 
availability  of  shopping  centers  and  other 
commercial  services  and  facilities  of  this 
nature. 

Section  206.  Larger  Insured  mortgages  for 
servicemen:  The  limit  on  the  amount  of 
an  FHA  section  222  Insured  mortgage, 
financing  the  home  of  a  serviceman  In 
the  Armed  Forces  or  the  Coast  Guard, 
would  be  Increased  from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 
This  larger  maximum  mortgage  is  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
order  to  make  the  special  program  for 
Bervlcemen  under  that  section  more  useful 
In  providing  housing.  The  downpayments 
required  would  be  the  same  as  those  re- 
quired under  FHA's  regular  section  203(b) 
home  mortgage  Insurance  program — that  Is, 
3  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property  up  to 
$15,000.  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty over  $15,000  but  not  over  $20,000,  plus 
25  percent  of  the  value  above  $20,000. 

Under  the  section  222  program  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  pays  the  mortgage  In- 
surance premium  where  a  home  is  pxirchased 
by  a  serviceman  with  a  mortgage  Insiired 
under  the  program  and  so  long  as  he  Is  in  the 
service.  Over  75,000  servicemen  currently 
have  homes  purchased  with  these  mortgages. 
Around  276.000  additional  homes  are  needed 
for  career  military  personnel. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  section  222 
a  mortgage  cannot  exceed  $20,000  in  amount. 
Housing  construction  costs  and  related  ex- 
penses of  homeownershlp  have  Increased. 
The  effective  Incomes  of  many  career  military 
members  have  also  been  increased  by  changes 
In  the  military  compensation  system.  In 
high-cost  areas  In  particular,  the  $20,000 
limit  does  not  provide  an  adequate  or  ap- 
propriate home,  especially  in  the  cases  of 
servicemen  above  the  grade  of  major  or  lieu- 
tenant commander. 

Section  207.  Refinancing  of  Insured  mort- 
gages: This  section  would  correct  an  omis- 
sion in  existing  law.  It  would  give  FHA  the 
same  authority  to  Insure  mortgages  executed 
for  the  purpose  of  refinancing  existing  mort- 
gages Insured  under  any  FHA  Insured  mort- 
gage program  as  Is  now  available  for  mort- 
gages Insured  under  sections  220,  221.  903, 
908  and  certain  section  608  mortgages. 

The  principal  amount  of  any  refinancing 
mortgage  cannot  exceed  the  original  princi- 
pal amount  or  the  unexpired  term  of  the  ex- 
isting mortgage,  except  that  If  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  an  additional  term 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  FHA  the  refinanc- 
ing mortgage  may  have  a  t«rm  of  not  more 
than  12  years  in  excess  of  the  unexpired 
tema  of  the  existing  mortgage. 

This  refinancing  authority  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose  In  assisting  mortgagors  who  en- 
counter financial  difficulties,  especially  those 
owning  multlfamily  housing  projects.  It 
also  serves  to  protect ,  the  Interests  of  the 
mortgagee  and  of  the  FHA  In  marginal 
cases  where  the  alternative  to  refinancing 
may  be  default  and  foreclosure.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  sound  basis  for  limiting 


the  authority,  as  is  done  by  present  law,  to 
certain  specified  programs  under  the  act. 
Section  208.  Consolidation  of  Insurance 
funds:  As  a  means  of  streamlining  account- 
ing procedures,  with  substantial  economies 
in  operations  both  in  Washington  and  the 
field  offices,  this  section  would  provide  that 
all  FHA  Insurance  funds  be  consolidated 
Into  two  funds;  namely,  a  mutual  mort- 
gage Insurance  fund,  and  a  general  insurance 
fund.  The  mutual  mortgage  insurance  fund 
would  be  continued  In  Its  present  coverage 
and  form,  and  all  other  Insurance  funds  and 
accounts  would  be  consolidated  under  a  sin- 
gle Insurance  fund — the  general  Insurance 
fund.  All  title  I  property  improvement 
loans  would  be  registered  for  Insurance,  and 
mortgages  under  all  of  FHA's  Insurance  pro- 
grams would  be  endorsed  for  Insurance  un- 
der the  general  Insurance  fund,  except  those 
mortgages  committed  and  Insured  under  the 
regular  section  203  home  mortgage  insur- 
ance program.  The  assets  and  liabilities  of 
all  of  the  current  funds  and  accounts  except 
the  mutual  mortgage  Insurance  fund  would 
be  transferred  to  and  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  general  insurance  fund. 

Since  Its  creation  In  1934,  the  programs  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  have 
from  time  to  time  been  expanded  and  broad- 
ened in  order  that  it  could  be  of  Increasing 
assistance  In  providing  housing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  Americans.  These  goals  have 
not  yet  been  fully  achieved  and  additional 
programs  will  undoubtedly  be  proposed  and 
enacted  into  law  In  the  future. 

As  new  insurance  programs  have  been  au- 
thorized, new  Insurance  funds  or  accounts 
have  usually  been  created,  thus  requiring 
separate  financing  and  accounting  for  the 
programs.  These  funds  and  accounts  have 
grown  from  2  In  1934  to  15  at  the  present 
time. 

In  the  early  1950's  it  became  apparent  that, 
by  reason  of  the  small  volume  of  Insurance 
written  under  some  of  the  special  purpose 
programs,  revenues  would  be  insufficient  to 
maintain  those  programs  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  Because  of  this,  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  FHA's  over-all  position  and  avoid 
the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the  Congress 
for  operating  funds,  section  219  was  added  to 
the  National  Housing  Act.  That  authorized 
the  Commissioner  to  transfer  moneys  from 
any  one  or  more  Insiorance  fvmds  or  accounts 
to  any  other  fund  or  account,  except  the 
participating  reserve  accovmt  and  the  general 
Bvirplus  account  of  the  mutual  mortgage  in- 
surance fund. 

The  effect  of  section  219  was  to  give  FHA 
all  of  the  advantages  and  flexibility  of  single 
fund  accounting  but  It  left  the  agency  bur- 
dened with  the  expense  and  necessity  under 
the  act  for  full  and  complete  accounting  for 
each  of  Its  present  15  funds  or  accounts. 

While  the  maintenance  of  separate  insur- 
ance funds  affords  complete  financial  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  each  of  FHA's  various 
insurance  programs,  such  complete  account- 
ing and  fiscal  data  on  a  continuing  monthly 
basis  are  unnecessary  for  management  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  the  maintenance  of  the  sep- 
arate funds  complicates  FHA's  financial 
structure. 

Under  the  proposed  consolidation  of  funds, 
statements  would  be  provided  monthly  for 
the  general  insurance  fund  and  the  mutual 
mortgage  Insurance  fund  with  respect  to  the 
status  pf  the  funds.  E>ata  would  also  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  which  is  needed  to  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  individual  programs. 
The  proposed  consolidation  would  reduce 
from  15  to  2  the  number  of  monthly  entries 
to  be  accounted  for  and  later  consolidated 
Into  a  combined  balance  sheet  and  statement 
of  Income  and  expense.  It  wotild  substan- 
tially reduce  field  reporting  of  expenses.  The 
consolidation  would  also  result  in  significant 
savings  in  the  Treasury  Department  since 
the  recordkeeping.  Issuance,  exchange,  and 
redemption   of   debentures  would   relate   to 


only  2  series  of  debentures   rather  than  22 
series  as  at  present. 

After  consolidation,  FHA  would  still  be 
able  to  compute  with  reasonable  accuracy 
the  financial  experience  of  individual  pn>. 
grams,  as  the  need  might  arise.  Special  at- 
tention would  continue  to  be  given  to  In- 
come and  loss  experience  under  the  section 
213  cooperative  housing  program  In  compli- 
ance with  the  desire  expressed  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  The 
semiannual  and  annual  valuation  of  reserve 
requirements  would  continue  to  be  prepared 
as  in  the  past. 

Section  209.  Optional  cash  payment  of  In- 
surance benefits: 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner,  In  his  discretion  at 
the  time  of  payment,  to  offer  payment  of  in- 
surance benefits  In  cash  on  any  Insurance 
claim  filed  by  a  mortgagee  on  or  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactment.  At  present,  the  FHA 
does  not  have  this  general  authority,  but 
periodically  calls  in  debentures  for  redemp- 
tion to  the  extent  deemed  appropriate.  The 
proposed  new  authority  in  no  way  change* 
the  basic  nature  of  the  FHA  debenture  sys- 
tem, as  the  Commissioner  would  be  given 
no  new  authority  to  agree  In  advance  to  make 
payments  in  cash  Instead  of  debentures. 

A  cash  payment  imder  this  new  authority 
would  be  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  face 
amount  of  the  debentures  that  would  have 
been  issued,  plus  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  Interest  which  the  debentures  would 
have  earned,  computed  to  a  date  established 
by  the  Conunlssloner.  In  a  case  where  a 
mortgagee,  under  his  mortgage  Insurance 
contract.  Is  entitled  to  receive  debentures, 
the  mortgagee  would  still  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive payment  In  debentures  rather  than  In 
cash  If  the  mortgagee  does  not  want  to  ac- 
cept a  cash  payment.  Mortgagees  filing  In- 
surance claims  on  mortgages  Insured  under 
the  section  220,  221,  or  233  programs  (urban 
renewal  housing,  low-  or  moderate-income 
housing,  and  experimental  housing)  after 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  now  have  In  their 
Insurance  contracts  the  right  to  a  cash  in- 
surance settlement.  Also,  lenders  insuring 
home  Improvement  loans  under  section  203 
(k)  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  have  the  right  to  receive 
cash  insurance  benefits. 

For  various  reasons,  occasions  may  arise 
when  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
to  pay  insurance  benefits  in  cash  rather 
than  In  debenttires.  For  example,  the  sale 
of  debentvires  In  the  private  capital  mar- 
kets may  result  In  losses  to  their  holders 
where  there  Is  a  spread  In  interest  rates. 
Where  adverse  conditions  exist  in  the  private 
capital  market.  It  would  be  desirable  for 
the  Commissioner  to  have  the  authority  to 
make  cash  payments  of  insurance  benefits 
in  all  programs. 

In  order  to  have  funds  with  which  to  make 
such  cash  payments,  the  Commissioner 
would  need  the  authority  to  borrow  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  such  amounts  as  he  de- 
termines from  time  to  time.  The  Treasury 
loans  would  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing mtirketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  diu-lng  the 
month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  obliga- 
tions evidencing  the  loans.  Of  course,  this 
borrowing  authority  would  be  In  place  of  the 
U.S.  guarantee  on  the  debentures  which 
would  otherwise  be  Issued. 

TITLE  in DURBAN  RENEWAL 

Section  301.  General  neighborhood  renewal 
plans : 

This  section  would  make  more  realistic  the 
statutory  requirements  with  respect  to  gen- 
eral neighborhood  renewal  plans. 

It  would  permit  a  GNRP  to  be  prepared  for 
an  urban  renewal  area  or  areas  together  with 
any  adjoining  area  or  areas  having  specially 
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related  problems  and  eliminate  the  present 
requirement  that  the  whole  area  covered  by 
the  GNRP  be  an  urban  renewal  area. 

However,  this  section  wmild  not  make  eligi- 
ble for  urban  renewal  project  activities  any 
areas  not  presently  eligible,  and  would  not 
provide  any  Increased  grant  assistance, 
through  noncash  credits  or  otherwise,  to 
urban  renewal  projects  carried  out  in  those 
portions  of  the  area  covered  by  the  GNRP  in 
which  lu-ban  renewal  project  activities  can 
be  undertaken. 

To  permit  unified  planning  of  total  neigh- 
borhoods, this  section  would  authorize  a 
GNRP  area  to  Include  Bubareas  which  are 
not  in  themselves  so  blighted  or  deteriorated 
as  to  require  urban  renewal  treatment. 
Under  present  legislative  language,  all  parts 
of  a  GNRP  area  must  be  slum  or  blighted, 
deteriorated,  or  deteriorating,  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  required  before  an  urban  renewal 
project  can  be  undertaken  in  the  area.  The 
amendment  would  make  possible,  for 
example,  study  of  the  street  capacities  and 
requirements  of  an  entire  neighborhood 
rather  than  only  those  portions  of  that 
neighborhood  already  scheduled  to  receive 
urban  renewal  assistance  through  an  urban 
renewal  project  or  projects. 

This  section  would  also  ease  the  present 
requirement  that  all  urban  renewal  projects 
In  the  urban  renewal  area  covered  by  the 
GNRP  be  completed  in  10  years  and  would 
require  only  that  all  such  projects  be  initi- 
ated m  that  time.  The  present  law  describ- 
ing a  GNRP  states  that,  "urban  renewal 
activities  therein  may  have  to  be  carried  out 
In  stages  •  •  •  over  an  estimated  period 
of  not  more  than  10  years."  Experience  with 
urban  renewal  activity  in  GNRP  areas  has 
proven  this  requirement  to  be  unrealistic. 

Section  302.  Increase  In  authority  for  capi- 
tal grants : 

This  section  would  Increase  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligatlonal  authority  for  xxrban 
renewal  grants  by  $2.9  billion.  Of  the  new 
$2.9  billion  authority,  $675  million  would  be 
authorized  upon  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
with  further  Increases  of  $725  million  on 
July  1,  1966.  and  $750  million  on  July  1  in 
each  of  the  years  1967  and  1968. 

The  existing  figure  designating  total  pres- 
ent urban  renewal  grant  authorization 
($4,725  million)  would  be  reduced  by  $25  mil- 
lion to  refiect  the  deletion  of  an  obsolete  pro- 
viso In  that  amount.  This  Is  the  proviso 
which  authorized  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
urban  renewal  grant  authorization  for  dem- 
onstration grants  under  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

The  new  authority  would  permit,  over  a 
period  of  4  years,  an  Increasing  level  of 
urban  renewal  activity.  It  is  geared  to  avail- 
able local  resources  for  the  financing  and 
carrying  out  of  projecte  during  this  period, 
and  takes  into  consideration  other  legislative 
provisions  In  the  bill.  The  volume  of  need 
and  demand  for  this  program  are  well  recog- 
nized, and  extend  to  ataiost  all  cities  In  all 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

Section  303.  Community  renewal  program 
requirement: 

This  section  would  establish  a  new  com- 
munity renewal  program  requirement  for 
conununltles  of  ovtr  50.000  population  which 
seek  Federal  assistance  for  urban  renewal 
projects.  The  new  requirement  would  ap- 
ply to  projects  for  which  planning  is  com- 
menced (Und  provided  "Federal  recogni- 
tion") later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill.  When  a  commu- 
nity later  applies  for  approval  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan  and  for  loan  or  grant  assistance 
In  Its  execution,  the  conununity  would  be 
required  to  demonstrate  that  the  proposed 
project  is  in  accord  with  an  up-to-date 
"community  renewal  program"  which  it  has 
prepared  as  the  basis  of  a  conununitywlde 
attack  on  urban  renewal  problems,  making 
use  of  all  available  Federal  and  local  re- 
sources.   This  requirement  would  be  modi- 


fled,  diirlng  the  flrst  3  years  after  enactment 
of  this  bill,  In  order  to  provide  sufficient 
time  for  cities  to  prepare  such  programs. 
During  that  time  the  commxmity  could  In- 
stead demonstrate  that  it  is  actively  prepar- 
ing such  a  program  and  that  the  proposed 
project  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in 
accord  with  It  upon  Its  completion. 

There  would  also  be  a  complete  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirement  in  the  case  of 
projects  undertaken  In  disaster  areas.  In  ac- 
cord with  the  special  urban  renewal  law 
provisions  for  such  projects.  To  be  of  full 
assistance,  such  projects  must  go  into  execu- 
tion as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  are  there- 
fore exempted  from  other  regular  statutory 
requirements. 

An  acceptable  community  renewal  pro- 
gram would  not  be  required  to  have  been 
prepared  with  Federal  assistance.  However, 
such  assistance.  In  the  form  of  two- thirds 
grants.  Is  already  available  imder  provisions 
which  were  added  to  the  urban  renewal  law 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  The  basic  pxir- 
pose  of  such  programs  is  to  assess  In  broad 
terms  the  community's  overall  needs  for 
urban  renewal  and  to  develop  a  staged  pro- 
gram of  action,  commensurate  with  Its  re- 
sources, to  meet  these  needs,  determining, 
to  the  extent  feasible.  Individual  urban  re- 
newal areas  and  activltiea  and  appropriate 
schedules  and  priorities  for  undertaking 
such  projects. 

Activity  in  this  fleld  has  been  steadily  In- 
creasing since  about  1961.  Sixty-nine  lo- 
calities of  over  50,000  population  are  now 
preparing  such  programs  with  Federal  grant 
assistance,  and  7  others  have  completed 
initial  preparation.  Already,  about  one-third 
of  all  cities  of  this  size  which  are  undertaking 
urban  renewal  projects  are  also  undertaking 
conununity  renewal  programs.  Sufficient  ex- 
perience has  now  been  gained  with  these  pro- 
grams, and  their  value,  so  that  it  is  both 
feasible  and  desirable  to  require,  rather  than 
permit,  larger  communities  to  undertake 
such  programs  as  a  basis  for  individual  urban 
renewal  project  planning. 

Experience  to  date  has  shown  that  a  com- 
munity renewal  program  can  be  valuable  to 
a  locality  in  bringing  to  its  attention  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  in  scheduling  and 
coordinating  urban  renewal  projects.  It  can, 
for  example,  determine  the  effect  on  a  pro- 
p>06ed  project  of  housing  resources  and  re- 
location needs  In  other  proposed  projects 
and  public  undertakings.  It  can  also  focus 
on  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents of  slum  and  deteriorated  areas  and  the 
resources  available  to  meet  those  needs — 
which  are  of  direct  Importance  In  planning 
urban  renewal  activities  In  those  areas. 
Whether  and  to  what  extent  an  area  can  be 
rehabilitated  depends,  for  example,  not  only 
on  the  type  and  condition  of  its  buildings 
but  also  on  the  age  and  family  size  of  its 
residents,  their  Incomes,  and  their  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  participate  in  the  up- 
grading and  maintaining  of  the  area.  Com- 
mxmity renewal  programs  can  help  to  make 
available  information  on  such  questions  and 
help  to  assure  that  necessary  social  services 
and  facilities  are  provided. 

The  community  action  programs  author- 
ized in  the  E>:onomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
and  the  new  rehabilitation  and  code  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
have  already  provided  important  new  oppor- 
tunities for  increased  effectiveness  in  urban 
renewal.  This  bill  would  provide  additional 
opportunities  through  ite  new  grant  pro- 
grams for  rehabilitation,  for  neighborhood 
facilities,  and  for  the  provision  and  beautlfl- 
catlon  of  open  space  and  other  public  land. 
One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  proposed 
community  renewal  program  requirement  is 
to  assure  that  urban  renewal  projects  are 
planned  and  scheduled  to  obtain  maximum 
benefit  from  the  facilities  and  activities  as- 
sisted under  such  programs.  With  their  help 
many  localities  should  find  it  possible  to  give 


Increased  emphasis  to  rehabilitation,  com- 
pared to  clearance  activities,  and  to  gray 
area  and  other  residential  renewal,  compared 
to  commercial  and  industrial  renewal. 

Section  304.  Amendment  of  section  316  of 
Housing  Act  of  1954:  This  section  would 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  of  the  District  of  Colmnbla  to 
undertake  urban  renewal  projects  In  areas 
which  are  not  residential  or  predominantly 
residential  at  the  outset  by  amending  section 
316(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (which  In- 
serted a  new  section  20  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945)  to  pro- 
vide unmistakable  authority  for  the  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  to  undertake  non- 
residential projects  as  contemplated  by  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

TITLK   IV IjOW-RENT    FTTBLIC    HOXTSINQ 

Section  401.  Acceptance  of  local  certlfl- 
cation  of  equivalent  elimination : 

This  section  would  permit  acceptance  of 
certiflcatlons  by  local  governing  bodies  that 
they  have  complied  with  the  equivalent  elim- 
ination requirementa  of  the  V£.  Housing  Act 
of  1937. 

This  amendment  is  essentially  technical  In 
character.  It  is  designed  to  eliminate  im- 
necessary  administrative  processing  and  at- 
tendant expenses,  and  is  In  line  with  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  policy  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  administrative  costs 
and  vest  greater  local  responsibility  in  local 
governmental  agencies. 

Under  the  act,  where  a  low-rent  housing 
project  Is  undertaken  in  a  locality,  the  local 
governing  body  must  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  elimination,  within 
5  years,  of  a  number  of  substandard  dwelling 
imits  equivalent  to  the  new  low-rent  housing 
iinits  Included  in  the  project.  Extensions  of 
the  5-year  period  for  elimination  can  be 
granted  where  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
decent,  low-income  housing  In  the  commu- 
nity. Administration  of  this  provision  now 
involves  direct  Federal  supervision  over  the 
carrying  out  of  the  equivalent  elimination 
agreement,  even  though  the  act  provides  no 
specific  penalties  for  noncompliance.  Such 
supervision  would  be  eliminated  by  this 
section. 

Section  402.  Greater  use  of  existing  private 
housing : 

This  section  would  perfect  the  annual 
contributions  formula  to  permit  local  housing 
authorities  to  make  greater  use  of  the  private 
housing  supply  through  the  p\u-chase,  pur- 
chase and  rehabilitation,  or  lease  of  pri- 
vately owned  units,  which  are  available  on 
the  local  market  and  suitable  for  low-rent 
hoxislng  purposes. 

The  present  annual  coiJtrlbutlons  formula 
establishes  a  maximum  contribution  In 
terms  of  a  specified  percentage  (the  "going 
Federal  rate"  plus  2  percent)  of  the  acqui- 
sition or  development  cost  of  a  project.  Un- 
der this  formula,  use  can  only  be  made  of 
housing  with  an  economic  life  extending 
over  a  sufficient  period  to  allow  the  amortiza- 
tion of  the  capital  cost  at  the  statutory  rate. 
This  rate  was  designed  to  permit  amortiza- 
tion of  bonded  Indebtedness  over  a  long 
period,  and  the  established  practice  has  been 
to  contract  for  periods  of  40  years.  Such  a 
period  is  too  long  to  permit  utilization  of 
many  kinds  of  existing  housing  that  may  be 
suitable  for  low-rent  housing,  or  to  permit 
the  leasing  of  tmlts  desirable  for  relatively 
short-term  use. 

This  section  would  authorize  an  alterna- 
tive formula  imder  which  the  annual  con- 
tribution for  an  acquired  or  leased  \init 
could  be  fixed,  as  a  maxlmtun,  at  the  same 
dollar  amount  as  would  be  established  as  the 
annual  contribution  under  the  conventional 
formiila  for  a  new  low-rent  housing  project 
consisting  of  units  designed  for  the  com- 
parable number,  types,  and  sizes  of  families. 
Because  it  is  not  stated  in  terms  of  a  spe- 
cific percentage  of  capital  cost,  the  formula 
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■would  permit  the  acquisition,  or  acquisition 
and  reliabilitation,  of  structures,  over  what- 
ever period  may  be  appropriate  considering 
the  condition  and  nature  of  the  property,  as 
well  as  the  leasing  of  units  for  short-term 
use  in  meeting  particular  needs. 

The  new  formula  is  intended  to  promote 
economies  in  the  use  of  such  housing 
through  its  requirement  that  the  annual 
Federal  contribution  could  never  exceed  the 
fixed  contribution  that  would  be  established 
for  comparable  housing  in  a  new  project. 
Where  a  project  or  dwelling  is  acquired  for 
use  over  a  substantially  shorter  period  than 
is  required  for  units  in  the  regular  program, 
this  would  mean  that  the  capital  cost  would 
have  to  be  reduced  according  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  amortization  period,  since  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  available  annually  to 
amortize  that  cost  could  be  no  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  a  comparable  conventional 
newly  constructed  project,  but  this  annual 
amoxxnt  would  be  available  for  substantially 
fewer  years  than  in  the  case  of  the  newly 
constructed  project.  The  same  limitation 
on  the  dollar  amount  of  the  annual  contri- 
bution would  apply  to  leased  units,  and 
would  operate  to  preclude  the  excessive  rent- 
als that  might  otherwise  result  from  efforts 
to  secure  housing  for  lease  In  a  housing 
market  where  vacancies  are  low. 

There  has  been  a  growing  awareness  in 
recent  years  that  the  subsidized  low-rent 
housing  program  has  suffered  because  it  has 
not  utilized  the  existing  housing  supply. 
Under  this  new  authorization  the  PHA 
w^ould  be  enabled  to  finance  the  leasing  for 
any  term  of  privately  owned  units  in  indi- 
vidual houses  and  In  multlf  amlly  structures. 
It  would  be  able  to  finance  Joint  private- 
public  owned  or  leased  units.  It  would  be 
able  to  subsidize  units  financed  through 
other  means  such  as  FHA-insured  conven- 
tional financing,  or  State  or  municipal 
financing. 

An  important  source  of  existing  housing  Is 
the  supply  of  FHA  and  VA-acqulred  proper- 
ties. Despite  high  vacancy  rates,  there  are 
many  low-Income  families  in  communities 
where  vacancies  exist  who  continue  to  live 
In  slum  conditions  because  they  are  unable 
to  pay  the  economic  rent  which  the  vacant 
properties  warrant. 

In  many  cases  local  authorities  should  be 
able  to  provide  units  more  quickly  under 
this  section,  than  through  new  construction 
and  meet  more  readily  the  special  problems 
presented  by  large  numbers  of  low-income 
displacees.  The  new  formula  should  also 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  providing  hous- 
ing for  different  kinds  of  families,  as  in  ob- 
taining units  for  larger  families  and  pro- 
viding conveniently  located  units  for  elderly 
families.  A  collateral  advantage  of  broad- 
ened use  of  existing  structures  is  its  effect 
In  encouraging  the  conservation  and  im- 
provement of  residential  properties. 

Projects  Involving  the  purchase  of  existing 
housing  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  cf  approval  and  cooper- 
ation by  the  local  governing  body  as  in  the 
case  of  new  construction.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  regular  program,  there  will  be  local 
selection  of  the  properties  and  sites  to  be 
used. 

Since  the  units  which  are  leased  will  be 
privately  owned  and  subject  to  tax,  the  re- 
quired local  contribution,  normally  provided 
through  tax  exemption,  would  have  to  be 
provided  by  other  means.  The  required 
local  contribution,  when  property  is  not  tax 
exempt.  Is  the  amount  by  which  the  taxes 
paid  exceed  10  percent  of  the  shelter  rents 
charged  in  the  project  or  dwelling.  Local 
communities  can  easily  meet  this  require- 
ment by  authorizing  the  housing  authority 
to  retain  from  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
be  paid  with  respect  to  its  tax  exempt  prop- 
erties the  amount  required  to  meet  this 
local  contribution  with  respect  to  the  pri- 
vatelv  owned  units. 


Use  of  existing  housing  will  constitute  a 
valuable  supplement — but  nevertheless 
merely  a  supplement — to  new  construction. 
Existing  housing  can  be  effectively  used  for 
low-income  families  only  where  a  combina- 
tion of  certain  conditions  exist.  There  must, 
first,  be  a  supply  of  vacant  housing  on  the 
local  market,  and  that  housing  must  freely 
be  made  available,  since  eminent  domain  will 
of  course  not  be  used  under  the  new  program. 
Moreover,  the  vacant  hovislng  should  be  ap- 
propriately located  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
low-Income  families  to  be  housed.  Its  cost, 
design,  and  physical  condition  must  be  ap- 
propriate, and  its  use  should  be  consistent 
with  the  community  plans  and  urban  renewal 
programs  and  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
the  local  governing  body. 

Section  403.  Increase  In  authorization  for 
annual  contributions:  This  section  would 
increase  the  limit  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  annual  contributions  contracts  for  low- 
rent  housing,  so  as  to  permit  continuation  of 
the  regular  program  for  conventional  units 
at  approximately  its  past  average  and  current 
level,  plus  provision  of  additional  units 
through  new  approaches  involving  purchase 
and  leasing  of  existing  housing,  with  or  with- 
out rehabilitation.  Contracts  for  approxi- 
mately 240.000  units  over  the  next  4  years 
would  be  authorized. 

For  conventional  units,  the  Increase  con- 
templates a  program  level  of  35,000  units  a 
year.  For  new  approaches  (purchase,  leas- 
ing, and  rehabilitation)  the  increase  would 
provide  for  an  additional  100,000  units  over 
the  4-year  period.  The  law  would  not,  how- 
ever, prescribe  specific  levels  for  the  different 
approaches. 

Program  levels,  each  of  the  4  years,  are 
estimated  as  follows : 


Regular 
propram 

Purcliase 

Lettsiiig 

1906     

35,000 
35.000 
35,000 
35,000 

10,000 
15,000 
l.'5,000 
20,000 

5,000 

1967 ... 

10,  (XX) 

I'ltiS 

1969 

10,000 
15.000 

To  permit  this  level  of  program  activity, 
the  amendment  would  increase  the  limit  on 
the  aggregate  aniount  of  annual  contribu- 
tions by  $47  million  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment  Act 
of  1965.  and  by  the  same  amount  on  July  1 
in  each  of  the  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968,  or 
an  aggregate  Increase  of  $188  million. 

Experience  with  the  interim  additional 
authorization  which  was  provided  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  has  already  shown  that 
the  need  and  the  demand  are  great  and  con- 
tinuing. The  additional  authorization  In 
the  1964  act  contemplated  the  provision  of 
37,500  units  of  low-rent  public  housing. 
Affecting  this  authorization  were  the  appli- 
cations on  hand  when  it  became  available, 
plus  subsequent  applications.  Applications 
for  about  74,000  units  had  been  received  by 
the  end  of  January  1965,  and  more  than 
40,000  units  had  been  placed  under  pro- 
gram reservation.  Taking  Into  account  at- 
trition and  delays,  and  in  order  to  place 
the  37,500  units  under  annual  contributions 
contracts  by  September  30,  1965,  the  PHA 
plans  to  place  a  total  of  about  50,000  units 
under  program  re.servation.  In  view  of  the 
application  for  some  24,000  units  above  this 
amount',  the  PHA  has  already  Instituted 
priorities  and  limitations.  It  assumes  that 
the  24,000  units,  plus  any  additional  units 
remaining  from  the  50.000  and  Included  In 
applications  received  after  January,  will 
have  to  depend  upon  further  congressional 
authorization. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  would 
provide  more  flexibility  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition,  leasing,  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  housing,  and  the  provisions  ex- 
tending to  the  handicapped  parity  of  treat- 


ment  with   the   elderly,   would   afford  new 
means  for  meeting  the  needs. 

Without  any  additional  authorization  for 
annual  contributions,  the  public  housing 
program  can  also  be  a  valuable  vehicle  for 
helping  families  make  an  easier  adjustment 
to  urban  living  conditions.  In  many  cases, 
low-income  families  are  not  even  aware  of 
the  services  which  are  available,  and  sucli 
services  have  often  been  inadequate.  To 
help  develop  a  better  range  of  services  to 
meet  the  social  needs  of  families  in  public 
housing,  and  coordinate  those  existing  serv- 
ices, local  housing  authorities  will  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  broader  assistance  within 
the  framework  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram. Such  a  program  could  provide  special 
counseling  in  the  maintenance  of  housing, 
as  well  as  counseling  to  families  prior  to 
moving  Into  or  out  of  public  housing.  These 
are  primarily  the  kinds  of  services  that  an 
enlightened  manager  would  want  to  en- 
gage In  for  the  more  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  housing. 

At  the  Federal  level  PHA  will  work  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  with  other  interested 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education',  and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  At  the  local  level 
local  housing  authorities  would  cooperate, 
as  appropriate,  with  other  local  public  agen- 
cies and  private  nonprofit  community  serv- 
ice organizations.  Expenditures  from  proj- 
ect revenue  would  be  authorized  only  for 
specific  planned  programs  which  would  be 
periodically  reviewed.  In  approving  pro- 
grams, preference  will  be  given  to  those  in 
which  a  substantial  portion  of  the  costs  are 
met  by  funds  from  sources  other  than  those 
supplied  by  the  PHA-aided  program  or  by 
funds  derived  from  demonstrable  economies 
achieved  by  local  housing  authorities  in  their 
operation. 

Section  404.  Sale  of  federally  owned  proj- 
ects to  private  purchasers:  This  section 
would  remove  the  restriction  that  federally 
owned  public  housing  projects  may  be  sold 
only  to  public  housing  agencies.  It  would 
permit  disposal  to  a  nonprofit  organization, 
but  any  sale  would  have  to  be  for  continued 
use  as  low-rent  housing.  There  are  two  re- 
maining federally  owned  public  housing 
projects,  both  of  which  are  located  In  Okla- 
homa. Disposal  of  these  projects  has  been 
blocked  by  the  restriction  permitting  sale 
only  to  a  public  housing  agency,  since  Ok- 
lahoma law  does  not  authorize  creation  of 
local  public  housing  authorities.  Removal 
of  the  restriction  would  permit  consideration 
to  be  given  to  disposal  to  a  purchaser,  such 
as  a  nonprofit  organization.  The  projects 
would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ment that  they  be  used  only  for  low-in- 
come families. 

TriLE    V COLLEGE    HOUSING 

Section  501.  Increase  In  authorization  for 
college  housing  loans: 

This  section  would  increase  the  college 
housing  loan  authorization  by  $110  million 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  with  further 
increases  of  $285  million  on  July  1  in  each 
of  the  years  1966  and  1967,  and  $275  million 
on  July  1,  1968.  This  section  would  also  in- 
crease on  July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1965 
through  1968:  (1)  by  $30  million  the  ceiling 
on  loans  for  other  educational  facilities 
(such  as  dining  halls,  health  facilities,  and 
student  unions)  and  (2)  by  $15  million  the 
ceiling  on  loans  to  hospitals  for  nurses  and 
Intern  housing. 

The  Treasury  borrowing  authorization  for 
the  college  housing  loan  program  now  totali 
$2,875  million  with  ceilings  of  $295  million 
for  college  service  facilities  and  $220  mUlion 
for  hospitals.  Through  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1964.  a  total  of  2,328  loans  for  $2.50S 
million  have  been  approved  under  this  pro- 
gram. As  of  this  date,  there  were  172  appli- 
cations for  $267  million  for  which  funds  had 
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been  reserved,  bringing  th^  total  funds  com- 
mitted to  $2,769  million. 

Through  December  1964,  funds  committed 
under  the  program  provide  assistance  for 
about  2,360  projects,  including  housing  ac- 
commodations for  about  593,000  students 
and  faculty  (Including  student  nurses  and 
mterns)  and  also  239  projects  for  related 
facilities  such  as  student  unions,  dining 
halls  and  health  centers.  There  have  been 
no  defaults  under  the  program  In  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest. 

The  Office  of  Educatlou's  college  and  uni- 
versity enrollment  and  facilities  survey  in- 
dicates an  Increase  in  college  enrollments 
from  5.2  million  in  1966  to  6.7  million  in 
1969  Assuming  that  about  25  percent  of 
this  Increased  enrollment  will  require  col- 
lege housing  accommodations  costing  about 
$5  000  per  student.  It  is  estimated  that  total 
college  housing  needs  diaring  the  next  4 
years  will  amount  to  al&out  $2  billion,  ex- 
clu.slve  of  related  facilities  (cafeterias,  din- 
ing halls,  student  unlojiB,  Infirmaries,  and 
other  essential  service  f aiclUties ) .  and  exclu- 
sive of  the  current  backlog  of  unmet  housing 
needs. 

The  increased  authorization  In  this  sec- 
tion, with  amounts  from  repayment  of  loans, 
would  give  institutions  of  higher  learning 
assurance  that  the  present  program  would 
continue  during  the  next  4  years  to  sup- 
plement funds  available  In  the  private  mar- 
ket. This  would  permiU  the  Institutions  to 
plan  their  residential  aid  related  construc- 
tion programs  to  meet  the  expected  tidal 
wave  of  students.  The  Increased  authoriza- 
tion would  permit  increased  program  levels 
m  fiscal  1967.  1968,  and  1969. 


jULE    VI GRANTS     FOR     BASIC     PUBLIC     WORKS, 

NEIGHBORHOOD      FACILIttES,      AND      THE      AD- 
VANCE ACQUISITION   OF  JjAND 

Section  601.  Purpose: 

The  rapid  rise  In  population  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Nation  has  outpaced  the  ability 
of  many  localities  to  provide  necessary  basic 
community  facilities  and  neighborhood 
health  and  recreation  fiacilitles.  There  Is  a 
tremendous  need  for  additional  basic  water 
supply  and  sewerage  disposal  facilities  to 
provide  for  future  population  growth.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1975  the  tirban  population 
alone  is  expected  to  rise  from  125  to  171 
million  and  the  per  capita  use  of  munici- 
pal water  systems  is  expected  to  Increase  from 
140  to  160  gallons  per  day.  As  a  result, 
municipal  water  consumption  (excluding 
large  Industrial  users)  Is  expected  to  In- 
crease from  17.5  to  27.4  billion  gallons  per 
day,  a  rise  of  57  percent  In  Just  15  years. 

Relatively  limited  locfil  resources  are  avail- 
able for  neighborhood  facilities  such  as  com- 
munity centers,  health  stations,  or  other 
public  buildings  that  house  health  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Nonetheless,  such  facili- 
ties are  essential  to  our  communities  so  that 
they  can  effectively  copp  with  such  problems 
as  the  debilitating  effects  of  Idleness  upon 
their  Juvenile  and  elderly  population.  Sub- 
stantial Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
required  to  enable  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide adequate  neighboi'hood  facilities  geared 
to  such  needs  of  the  young  and  the  elderly. 

Great  economies  and  other  benefits  can  be 
gained  by  the  advance  acquisition  of  land 
planned  to  be  utilized  in  connection  with 
the  future  construction  of  public  works  and 
facilities.  Such  advance  acquisition  makes 
possible  large  monetwy  savings;  savings 
which  have  ranged  from  $5  to  $30  for  every 
dollar  invested  In  the  advance  acquisition  of 
future  highway  rights-of-way. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  assist  and 
encourage  the  communities  of  the  Nation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens  by  making 
it  possible  with  Federal  grant  assistance  for 
their  governmental  bodies  (1)  to  construct 
adequate  basic  wrater  and  sewer  facilities 
needed  to  promote  the  efficient  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  our  communities. 


(2)  to  construct  neighborhood  facilities 
needed  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  programs 
of  necessary  social  services,  and  (3)  to  ac- 
quire, in  a  planned  and  orderly  fashion,  land 
to  be  utilized  In  connection  with  the  future 
construction  of  public  works  and  facilities. 

Section  602.  Grants  for  ba«ic  water  and 
sewer  facilities: 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Hovislng 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  make 
grants  to  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  to 
finance  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  certain  proj- 
ects for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

The  amoimt  of  any  grant  made  imder  this 
section  could  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the 
cost  of  that  portion  of  the  project  which  Is 
necessary  to  enable  the  project  to  adequately 
serve  the  reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs 
of  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  project. 

No  grant  could  be  made  for  any  project 
unless  the  administrator  determines  that  the 
project  will  serve  an  area  which  is  expected 
to  experience  significant  population  growth 
In  the  reasonably  foreseeable  future  and  that 
the  project  Is  (1)  designed  so  that  adequate 
capacity  will  be  available  to  serve  the  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  growth  needs  of  the  area, 
(2)  consistent  with  the  program  for  a  unified 
or  officially  coordinated  areawide  water  or 
sewer  facilities  system  as  part  of  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
area,  and  (3)  necessary  to  orderly  commu- 
nity development.  Prior  to  July  1,  1968. 
grants,  in  the  discretion  of  the  administra- 
tor, could  be  made  If  a  program  for  an  area- 
wide  water  and  sewer  facility  system  Is  under 
active  preparation  but  not  yet  completed,  If 
the  facility  for  which  assistance  Is  sought  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  required  as 
part  of  such  program,  and  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  facility. 

The  areawide  system  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  would  be  required  to  be  a 
part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  devel- 
opment of  the  area.  The  requirement  that  a 
basic  water  and  sewer  facility  assisted  under 
this  section  be  part  of  a  unified  or  officially 
coordinated  areawide  water  or  sewer  facility 
system  will  assure  that  Federal  grant  funds 
do  not  finance  imcoordinated  or  fractionated 
water  or  sewer  facilities.  Where  there  are  no 
existing  areawide  water  or  sewer  systems  the 
administrator  would  require  as  a  condition 
to  a  grant  for  a  single,  independent  water 
or  sewer  project,  that  the  project  be  designed 
so  that  It  can  be  linked  with  other  Independ- 
ent water  or  sewer  facilities  or  a  proposed 
areawide  system. 

In  addition,  requiring  that  the  areawide 
water  or  sewer  faculty  be  related  to  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
area  will  assure  that  grant  funds  available 
under  this  section  will  be  available  only  for 
facilities  which  help  promote  orderly  cornmu- 
nlty  development  and  axe  consistent  with  a 
coordinated  scheduling  of  other  public  works 
In  the  area.  Such  orderly  development  and 
coordination  wlU  minimize  waste  and  xmnec- 
essary  costs  which  are  the  result  of  the  un- 
planned and  haphazard  construction  of  basic 
community  facilities. 

The  requirement  that  a  facility  assisted 
with  funds  under  this  section  have  adequate 
capacity  to  serve  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
growth  needs  of  the  area  will  avoid  the  dupli- 
cation of  costs  often  occasioned  by  having 
to  rebuild  undersized  facilities  at  a  later  date. 
The  Federal  grants  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  authorized  by  this  section  will 
stimulate  an  acceleration  In  the  rate  of  con- 
struction of  water  supply  and  sewerage  dis- 
posal facilities  needed  for  growth  and  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  areawide 
systems  which  are  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive local  planning. 

Proper  regard  will  be  given  to  established 
standards  to  assure  that  facilities  constructed 
with  assistance  under  this  section  are  ad- 
equate for  the  maintenance  of  health  and 
control  of  water  pollution. 


Section  603.  Grants  for  neighborhood  facil- 
ities: This  section  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  grants  to  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  to  finance  specific  proj- 
ects for  neighborhood  facilities.  Including 
neighborhood  or  community  centers,  youth 
centers,  health  stations,  and  other  public 
buildings  to  provide  health  or  recreational  or 
similar  social  services.  The  grants  generally 
would  be  limited  to  6623  percent  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  the  project,  but  could  be 
up  to  75  percent  of  such  cost  In  the  case  of 
a  project  located  In^^an  area  designated  as  a 
redevelopment  area  under  section  5  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Before  making  a  grant  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  would  be  required  to  de- 
termine that  the  project  would  provide  s 
neighborhood  facUlty  which  is  jiecessary  for 
carrying  out  a  program  of  health,  recrea- 
tional, or  similar  social  services  In  the  com- 
munity. The  project  must  be  consistent  with 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  development 
of  the  community.  These  Federal  grants 
would  thus  help  to  stimulate  a  concerted 
effort  by  local  public  bodies,  possibly  in  co- 
operation with  private  groups,  to  provide 
systematically  for  the  often  long-neglected 
local  health,  recreational,  and  social  service 
needs  of  the  community. 

Since  most  of  these  needs  are  largely  those 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  families  and  in- 
dividuals, the  neighborhood  facUity  projects 
would  have  to  be  so  located  as  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  a  significant  portion  (or  ntim- 
ber  In  the  case  of  large  lurban  places)  of  the 
area's  low-  or  moderate-Income  residents. 
In  addition,  a  priority  would  be  given  to  ap- 
plications for  projects  that  will  primarily 
benefit  members  of  low-income  families  or 
otherwise  ftirther  the  objectives  of  a  com- 
munity action  program  approved  under  title 
II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

No  neighborhood  facility  aided  by  a  Federal 
grant  may  be  converted  for  a  period  of  20 
years  to  other  uses  without  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator.  In  approving  any  con- 
version the  Administrator  may  impose  addi- 
tional conditions  and  requirements. 

It  has  been  increasingly  recognized  that 
much  of  the  heavy  costs  of  ill  health,  de- 
pendency, juvenile  delinquency,  and  old  age 
could  be  avoided  by  preventive  measures 
such  as  adequate  local  preventive  health, 
recreational  and  related  social  services.  The 
cost  of  these  services  are  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  tremendous  economic  and  social 
losses  resulting  from  illness  and  deprivation 
and  the  mounting  exp>enditures  In  curing 
sickness,  making  welfare  payments,  combat- 
ing crime,  and  accommodating  the  needs  of 
the  elderly.  Availability  of  Federal  grants 
for  neighborhood  facilities  (many  of  which 
can  be  multipurpose  facilities  which  can 
serve  the  needs  of  different  groups  >  will 
encourage  communities  to  expand,  and  in 
some  instances  Initiate,  a  group  of  com- 
munity services  which  hitherto  have  been 
neglected. 

To  obtain  a  Federal  grant  a  local  govern- 
ment would  have  to  furnish  from  its  own 
resources  the  remaining  funds  needed  to 
complete  the  project.  In  addition.  It  would 
have  to  allot  sufficient  funds  to  operate  the 
faculties  after  they  are  buUt. 

Section  604.  Advance  acquisition  of  land: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  grants  to  local  pubUc  bodies 
and  agencies  to  assist  In  financing  the  acqui- 
sition of  sites  planned  to  be  utilized  In  con- 
nection with  the  future  construction  of  pub- 
lic works  or  faculties.  The  grant  could  not 
exceed  the  aggregate  amount  of  reasonable 
Interest  charges  on  a  loan  or  other  financial 
obligation  incurred  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  land  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
the  lesser  of  5  years  from  the  date  of  issue 
of  such  loan  or  financial  obligation  or  the 
time  elapsing  between  the  date  of  issue  and 
the  date  on  which  construction  of  the  pubUc 
work  or  facility  is  begun. 
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Before  making  such  grants  the  Admlnstra- 
tor  would  be  required  to  determine  that  the 
public  work  or  facility  for  which  the  land  is 
to  be  utilized  is  planned  to  be  constructed  or 
initiated  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
He  also  would  have  to  determine  that  con- 
struction of  such  public  work  or  facility  will 
contribute  to  economy,  efficiency,  and  the 
comprehensively  planned  development  of  the 
area. 

On  some  occasions,  circumstances  arising 
after  the  acquisition  of  land  purchased  with 
assistance  under  this  section  may  make  con- 
struction of  the  facility  planned  to  be  placed 
on  such  land  no  longer  feasible  or  desirable. 
A  community  which  has  acquired  land  with 
assistance  under  this  section  may  then  wish 
to  divert  the  land  to  other  uses.  In  such 
circumstances  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  require  the  repayment  of  stssistance 
provided  under  this  section  and  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  repayment. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  financial  assistance, 
a  community  would  have  to  be  engaged  in 
comprehensive  planning  appropriate  to  Its 
size  and  location.  Larger  urban  areas  and 
communities  experiencing  rapid  growth 
would  have  to  be  engaged  in  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  development  of  the  entire 
vrrban  area.  The  public  work  or  facility  for 
which  the  advance  acquisition  of  land  is  to 
be  made  would  have  to  be  consistent  with 
a  communitywlde  and  areawide  system  of 
such  facilities. 

In  smaller  isolated  conununities  it  will  not 
be  necessary  that  the  entire  planning  process 
be  underway.  For  such  places,  it  would  be 
enough  to  have  a  clear  indication  that  the 
community  had  examined  Its  probable  fu- 
ture size,  public  facility  needs,  and  financial 
capacity  and  that  the  proposed  facility  would 
be  an  efficient  element  in  its  efforts  to  meet 
Its  future  needs.  In  addition,  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  an  overall  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community,  the  public  work  or 
facility  for  which  advance  acquisition  of  land 
is  to  be  made  will  have  to  be  consistent  with 
the  existing  overall  plan. 

The  objective  of  this  Federal  assistance 
is  to  encovurage  communities  to  plan  ahead, 
in  connection  with  their  future  public  works 
needs,  with  respect  to  laud  acquisition  as 
well  as  preparation  of  construction  plans. 
Under  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954, 
the  Housing  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  interest-free  advances  to  finance  the 
planning  of  specific  works.  But  the  advance 
acquisition  of  sites  Is  equally  important  in 
helping  to  attain  maximum  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  construction  of  public  works. 
Such  advance  site  acquisition  would  be  as- 
sisted by  the  new  program. 

By  encouraging  communities  to  anticipate 
the  site  requirements  for  future  public  works 
construction  and  by  assisting  them  In  the 
timely  acquisition  of  the  land  that  will  be 
used  in  such  future  construction,  the  new 
program  will  help  produce  a  number  of 
savings.  Local  public  bodies  will  be  assured 
of  the  availability  of  appropriate  sites  and 
will  save  by  acquiring  sites  before  the  rising 
trend  of  land  prices  Increases  their  cost. 
Advance  acquisition  before  there  Is  further 
construction  on  a  site  would  avoid  the  costs 
of  demolishing  such  construction,  relocating 
the  occupants  of  the  buildings  and  disrupt- 
ing businesses.  Advance  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  site  location  of  future  public  works 
would  enable  private  land  developers  and 
builders  to  make  appropriate  adjustments  In 
their  construction  plans  or  schedules,  which 
would  lead  to  more  orderly  growth  in  the 
area. 

Section  605.  General  provisions:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  would  apply  certain 
administrative  provisions  found  in  section 
402  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to  activities 
carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  awlvance  or  progress  payments 
on  account  of  any  grant  made  under  this 


title  and  provides  that  no  part  of  any  such 
grant  could  be  used  for  payment  of  ordinary 
governmental   or   operating   expenses. 

Section  606.  Definitions:  This  section 
would,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  define: 
(a)  "State"  to  include  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States;  (b)  "local  public 
bodies  and  agencies"  to  Include  public  cor- 
porate bodies  or  political  subdivisions;  pub- 
lic agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  one  or 
more  States,  municipalities  or  political  sub- 
divisions of  one  or  more  States  (Including 
public  agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of  one 
or  more  municipalities,  or  other  political 
subdivisions  or  one  or  more  States);  Indian 
tribes;  and  boards  or  commissions  established 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  to  finance  spe- 
cific capital  Improvement  projects;  and  (c) 
"development  cost"  to  mean  costs  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  facility  and  the  land  on 
which  it  Is  located.  Including  necessary  site 
Improvements  to  permit  Its  use  as  a  site  for 
the  facility. 

Section  607.  Labor  standards:  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  prevailing  wages  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  are  to  be  applicable  to 
construction  work  financed  with  assistance 
under  sections  602  and  603  of  this  title,  and 
specifies  that  certain  authority  generally 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  re- 
spect to  the  enforcement  of  such  labor  stand- 
ards shall  also  apply  to  these  requirements 
of  this  title. 

Section  608.  Appropriations: 

This  section  would  authorize  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
would  provide  that  all  funds  so  appropri- 
ated would  remain  available  until  expended. 
Funds  could,  of  course,  be  made  available 
only  through  appropriations. 

For  fiscal  year  1966,  it  is  currently  esti- 
mated that  appropriations  will  be  requested 
In  the  amount  of  $100  million  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  as  authorized  by  section  602, 
$50  million  for  the  purposes  of  making 
grants  for  neighboring  facilities  as  author- 
ized by  section  603,  and  $25  million  for  the 
purposes  of  making  grants  to  help  finance 
the  advance  acquisition  of  land  as  authorized 
by  section  604. 

TPTLE     Vn SECONDARY     MARKET     AND      SPECIAL 

ASSISTANCE    FUNCTIONS 

Section  701.  Increase  in  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance authority : 

This  section  would  increase  by  approxi- 
mately $2,345  million  the  amount  of  special 
assistance  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  authorize  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  provide  for  housing 
and  commvmity  development. 

Under  Its  special  assistance  program,  the 
FNMA  makes  commitments  to  purchase  and 
purchases  FHA-  and  VA-backed  mortgages 
financing  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families,  in  urban  renewal  areas,  for 
the  elderly,  and  for  disaster  victims,  and 
other  special  types  of  housing  designated  by 
the  President  as  being  housing  that  needs 
special  assistance.  Under  other  provisions 
in  the  bill,  special  assistance  to  FHA-lnsured 
mortgages  financing  certain  land  develop- 
ment would  also  be  authorized. 

The  increase  In  sp>eclal  assistance  authority 
would  be  provided  by  subsection  (a)  raising 
the  present  $1.7  billion  authorization  in  sec- 
tion 305(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  by  $150  million  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  by  an 
additional  $550  million  on  July  1.  1966,  $700 
million  on  July  1,  1967,  and  by  $725  million 
on  July  1.  1968. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  approxi- 
mately $220  million  more  authority,  to  be 
merged  with  the  authority  in  section  305(c) 
of  the  Charter  Act,  by  transferring  to  that 
section  the  balance  of  the  amount  of  special 


assistance  authorized  by  section  305(f)  for 
housing  for  the  military,  AEC,  and  NASA 
financed  with  FHA  title  VIII  insured  mort- 
gages. Approximately  $220  million  (out  of 
the  $500  million  originally  authorized  for 
title  VIII  housing)  is  unused  and  would  be 
made  available  to  the  President  for  special 
assistance  as  he  may  authorize. 

Section  702.  FNMA  purchase  of  mortgages 
held  by  Federal  Instrumentalities: 

This  section  would  authorize  FNMA  to 
purchase  from  other  Federal  agencies  hous- 
ing  mortgages  they  have  insured  or  guar- 
anteed and  offered  to  FNMA  for  purchase, 
or  housing  mortgages  securing  loans  made 
by  the  Federal  agencies.  A  provision  now 
in  the  Charter  Act  would  be  deleted  which 
generally  prohibits  FNMA  from  purchasing 
any  mortgage  offered  by  or  covering  property 
held  by  a  Federal  instrumentality. 

This  section  would  permit  steps  to  cen- 
tralize the  Government's  ownership  and 
management  of  housing  mortgages  to  the  ex- 
tent determined  desirable  from  time  to  time. 
To  this  extent,  such  centralization  could  pro- 
mote economy  in  the  maintenance  of  mort- 
gage servicing  facilities  by  Government  agen- 
cies. In  addition,  FNMA  through  Its  mar- 
keting facilities  (including  the  new  pooling 
and  trust  certificate  program  authorized  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964)  could  sell  the 
mortgages  or  participations  therein  to  pri- 
vate Investors  and  thus  substitute  private 
financing  for  Treasury  financing  where  the 
present  owning  agencies  cannot  make  such 
sales. 

TITLE  Vm OPEN-SPACE  LAND  AND  URBAN  BEAU- 

TIFICATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Section  801.  Revision  of  title  heading  and 
findings  and  purpose:  This  section  would 
add  reference  to  "urban  beautlficatlon  and 
Improvement"  to  "open-space  land"  In  the 
heading  of  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  to  take  into  account  the  proposed  new 
program  (described  below)  of  grants  for  ur- 
ban beautlficatlon  and  improvement.  It 
would  also  amend  the  congressional  findings 
and  statement  of  purpose  of  the  title  to  refer 
to  the  need  both  for  this  proposed  program 
and  for  the  proposed  new  program  (also  de- 
scribed below)  to  provide  open-space  land 
In  built-up  urban  areas. 

Section  802.  Increased  grant  level  for 
preservation  of  open -space  land:  This  sec- 
tion would  change  the  grant  levels  of  the 
present  open-space  program  from  20  and  30 
percent  to  30  and  40  percent,  respectively. 
This  program  has,  in  the  about  3'/2  years 
since  Its  enactment  In  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  increasingly  demonstrated  Its  potential 
for  meeting  the  critical  need  for  additional 
open-space  acquisition  in  urban  areas.  The 
relatively  low  grant  level  has,  however,  sub- 
stantially Impeded  use  of  the  program,  and 
this  is  particularly  harmful  in  many  locali- 
ties where  prompt  local  action  is  essential 
in  order  both  to  help  control  urban  develop- 
ment and  to  conserve  public  funds  in  the 
face  of  sharply  rising  land  costs. 

It  is  important,  also,  to  increase  the  grant 
percentages  at  this  time  so  that  the  Federal 
assistance  made  available  for  parks  and  other 
open  space  in  urban  areas  through  this  pro- 
gram may  be  on  a  par  with  that  made  avail- 
able through  the  new  recreation-area  pro- 
grams authorized  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  F\ind  Act  of  1965.  That  act 
authorizes  up  to  50  percent  grants  for  acqui- 
sition and  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  but  such  grants  will,  by  admin- 
istrative action,  be  limited  to  40  percent, 
the  same  as  the  proposed  higher  grants  un- 
der this  program. 

Section  803.  Substitution  of  appropria- 
tion authority,  without  dollar  limitation  for 
grant  contract  authority:  This  section  would 
remove  the  present  $75  million  contract  au- 
thority for  grants  under  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  and  substitute  author- 
ity for  appropriation  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
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the  title,  without  dollar  limit.  This  authori- 
zation would  apply  to  the  present  program 
of  grants  for  urban  open-space  preservation, 
as  well  as  to  the  two  proposed  new  grant 
programs  for  provision  of  open  space  In  built- 
up  urban  areas  and  for  beautlficatlon  and 
improvement  of  urban  putollc  land.  It  would 
also  apply  to  the  present  authorization  for 
the  Administrator  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance, undertake  studies,  and  publish  In- 
formation in  connection  with  activities  car- 
ried on  under  the  title. 

Fifty   million    dollars   was   originally   au- 
thorized for  the  present  open-space  preserva- 
tion program,  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961, 
and  this  amoimt  was  Increased  to  $75  mil- 
lion in  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.     Although 
this  authorization  has  been  in  the  form  of 
contract  authority,  funding  for  the  program 
has,  since  Its  Inception,  been  In  the  form  of 
advance    appropriations    for    liquidation    of 
this  authority,  with  a  reetrlctlon  on  use  of 
any  contract  authority  in  excess  of  such  ap- 
propriations,  through  earmarking  of   funds 
appropriated     for     administrative     expendi- 
tures.   This  method  of  funding  Is  in  effect 
equivalent  to  that  provided  under  a  regxilar 
authorization  for  appropriations,  and  If  the 
Congress  intends  that  the  program  continue 
to  be  so  funded.   It  would  be  desirable   to 
amend  the  statute  as  proposed  In  order  more 
clearly  to  express  the  congressional  Intent. 
The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966 
proposes  a  level  of  $60  million  to  carry  out 
activities  under  the  open-space  title.     This 
would   in    any   case   require    additional    ap- 
propriation authority  of  $31.3  million,  since 
all  but  $28.7  million   of  the   presently   au- 
thorized $75  million  has  been  appropriated 
and  Is  expected  to   be  committed  by   June 
30, 1965. 

Section  804.  Grants  for  provision  of  open- 
space  land  in  built-up  urban  areas : 

This  section  would  add  a  new  program  to 
title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide Federal  grants  to  States  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies  to  assist  them  In  providing  open- 
space  land  through  the  acquisition  of  title 
to.  or  other  permanent  interests  In,  devel- 
oped land  In  built-up  portions  of  urban  areas. 
A  grant  could  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the 
cost  of  acquiring  the  interest  In  the  land 
and  the  cost  of  demolishing  and  removing 
those  improvements  on  the  land  which  were 
Inappropriate  to  Its  use  as  permanent  open- 
space  land.  These  grants  could  only  be 
made  where  the  governing  body  of  the  lo- 
cality determines  that  Rdequate  open-space 
land  cannot  effectively  be  provided  through 
use  of  existing  undeveloped  or  predominantly 
undeveloped  land  and  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  proposed  acquisition  will 
assist  In  the  comprehensively  planned  de- 
velopment of  the  locality. 

The  present  title  VH  program  Is  limited 
to  assisting  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  that 
are  undeveloped  or  predominantly  undevel- 
oped. This  limitation  has  helped  to  prevent 
acquisitions  In  the  more  densely  developed, 
"built-up"  portions  of  urban  areas.  The  pro- 
posed new  program  would  help  to  correct  this 
situation  and  would  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  such  acquisitions,  in  the  form  of 
40  percent  grants,  in  recognition  of  the 
higher  cost  of  acquiring  and  clearing  devel- 
oped land. 

This  program  could  assist,  for  example.  In 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  pedestrian  malls, 
waterfront  restoration,  or  neighborhood 
"commons"  and  play  areas.  More  such  areas 
are  needed  to  enhance  the  physical  environ- 
ment of  our  urban  communities  and  to  make 
them  more  attractive  places  in  which  to 
live,  work,  and  play. 

Federally  financed  relocation  payments 
would  be  authorized  in  connection  with  pro- 
jects assisted  under  the  program.  This 
would  provide  for  any  displaced  individuals, 
families,  business  concerns,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  the  same  benefits  already  pro- 


vided in  connection  with  the  urban  renewal 
and  public  housing  programs. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  acquisitions  would 
be  of  relatively  small  size,  and  In  key  loca- 
tions which  would  assist  in  the  compre- 
hensively planned  development  of  the  lo- 
cality. 

As  with  the  present  program,  land  ac- 
quired under  this  program  would  have  to  be 
permanently  retained  as  open  space,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  demonstrated  that  the 
locality  Is  making  maximum  efforts  to  ac- 
quire and  preserve  open-space  land  through 
other  means,  such  as  the  acquisition  and 
conversion  of  tax  delinquent  lands. 

Since  the  usefulness  of  such  open  areas 
would  depend  in  large  part  on  how  they  are 
developed,  the  proposed  program  (described 
below)  of  grants  for  urban  beautlficatlon 
and  Improvement  would  be  especially  useful 
In  assuring  the  success  of  this  program. 

Section  805.  Grants  for  urban  beautlfica- 
tlon and  Improvement : 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  add 
a  new  program  to  title  VII  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  authorizing  matching  grants  to 
assist  States  and  local  public  bodies  In  carry- 
ing out  local  programs  for  the  greater  use 
and  enjoyment  of  open  space  and  other 
public  land  In  urban  areas.  The  need  for 
such  assistance  was  recently  emphasized  by 
the  President  In  his  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  where  he  pointed  out  that 
"Within  our  cities  Imaginative  programs  are 
needed  to  landscape  streets  and  transform 
open  areas  Into  places  of  beauty  and  recrea- 
tion." 

The  proposed  local  programs  would,  under 
criteria  established  by  the  Administrator,  be 
required    to    (1)    represent   significant   and 
effective  efforts,  Involving  all  available  public 
and  private  resources,  for  the  beautlficatlon 
and  improvement  of  public  land  In  the  local- 
ity and  (2)  be  Important  to  the  comprehen- 
sively planned  development  of  the  locality. 
Assistance  could  be  provided  for  eligible  work 
on  land  acquired  pursuant  to  the  acquisi- 
tion programs  of  title  VII  or  on  other  public 
land  such  as  streets,  but  the  work  could  only 
be  for  the  beautlficatlon  of  the  land  or  Its 
improvement  for  recreation  or  other  open- 
space  uses.    Assisted  activities  could,  for  ex- 
ample. Include  tree  planting  and  other  land- 
scaping on  streets,  park  improvements,  and 
renovation,  and  other  substantial  upgrading 
of  selected  outdoor  public  areas.    Generally, 
no  assistance  would  be  provided  for  build- 
ings    Only  those  small  structures  would  be 
eligible    which    are    Incidental    to    proposed 
park  or  other  open-space  uses.    Thus,  toilet 
faculties  or  rain  shelters  might  be  assisted, 
but  an  activities  center,  museum  building, 
swimming    pool,    or    recreation    equipment 
could  not  be. 

Assisted  activities  would  have  to  be  capable 
of  providing  long-term  benefit  to  the  local- 
ity. Assistance  would  not,  for  example,  be 
provided  for  the  Increased  operating  costs 
of  keeping  parks  better  lighted  or  more  tidy. 
On  the  other  hand,  assistance  could  be  pro- 
vided for  the  cost  of  the  lighting  fixtures. 
Thus,  It  is  anticipated  that  many  of  the 
assisted  activities  would  be  routine  improve- 
ments, but  which  the  proposed  Federal 
assistance  would  enable  the  localities  to  un- 
dertake on  a  broader  scale. 

An  Important  aim  of  the  legislation  would 
also  be  to  encourage  and  assist  local  experi- 
mentation and  innovation.  To  facilitate 
this  the  Administrator  would  be  authorized 
to  make  up  to  $5  million  of  grants,  without 
the  otherwise-required  matching  local 
grants,  for  projects  which  he  determines  to 
have  special  value  in  developing  and  demon- 
strating new  and  Improved  methods  and  ma- 
terials for  use  in  beautlficatlon  and  Improve- 
ment activities.  Under  this  provision  locali- 
ties could,  for  example,  receive  special  assist- 
ance in  providing  outdoor  facilities  for  art 
and  technological  exhibits  or  in  holding  a 


design   contest  for  a   downtown  pedestrian 
mall. 

Because  of  the  special  nature  of  these 
demonstration  projects,  they  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  local  program  and  other  usual 
grant  requirements  provided  in  this  section. 
However,  It  Is  expected  that  grants  under 
this  provision  would  ordinarily  be  for  less 
than  100  percent  of  cost,  since  allowance 
would  be  made  for  the  continued  benefit 
which  the  project  might  provide  the  locality. 

The  experience  gained  In  these  si>eclal 
demonstration  projects  could,  In  turn,  be 
made  available  to  other  locaUtles  through 
the  authority  of  the  AdmlnUtrator  to  un- 
dertake studies  and  publish  information  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

A  Federal  grant  could  not  exceed  40  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  which  the  cost  of 
the  activities  carried  on  by  the  applicant, 
during  Its  fiscal  year,  under  a  local  program 
has  exceeded  Its  usual  expenditures  for  com- 
parable activities  dxirlng  that  year.  The 
usual  expenditures  of  the  applicant  for  such 
activities  would  be  determined  In  accord 
with  administrative  regulations  based  on  the 
previous  expenditures  of  the  locality  but 
taking  into  account,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
unusual  circumstances  affecting  those  ex- 
penditures. 

Approval  would  be  given  In  advance  for 
the  types  of  activities  to  be  carried  out  and 
the  overall  amounts  which  could  be  spent, 
but  a  portion  of  each  grant  would  be  with- 
held until  the  required  accounting  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  procedure  would  help 
to  assure  that  the  Federal  assistance  Is,  In 
fact,    provided    only    for    additional    local 

efforts. 

Regulations  would  be  established  to  assure 
that  assistance  under  this  program  was  not 
provided  where  grants  were  available  under 
other  Federal  programs — for  example,  land- 
scaping in  connection  with  construction  of 
federally  assisted  highways. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  re- 
move the  present  prohibition  for  grant  as- 
sistance, vmder  title  vn,  for  "development 
costs,"  since  the  proposed  beautlficatlon  and 
Improvement  grants  will  be,  In  effect,  for 
"development."  Grants  In  the  present  and 
propK>sed  open-space  acquisition  programs 
could  stUl  not  be  used  for  development,  be- 
cause of  the  statutory  language  in  each  pro- 
gram specifying  the  purposes  for  which  the 
grants  may  be  used. 

Also,  the  present  prohlblUon  would  remain 
against  grant  assistance,  under  title  VII,  for 
"ordinary  State  or  local  governmental  ex- 
penses." Grants  would  be  provided  only  for 
the  direct  cost  of  carrying  out  the  proposed 
acquisition  or  other  actlvlUes.  rather  than 
for  associated  administrative  expenses. 

Section  806.  Use  of  funds  for  studies  and 
publication:  This  section  would  permit  the 
Housing    Administrator    to    use    open-sp>ace 
grant  appropriations,  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
per   year,    for   undertaking   and    publishing 
open-space  svurveys  and  other  studies  in  con- 
nection with  activities  under  this  title.    Such 
studies  and  publications  are  already  author- 
ized  under   present  law   but  must  now  be 
financed    through    separate    appropriations. 
This  makes  It  difficult,  for  example,  to  take 
advantage  of  study  opportunities  which  arise 
after  submission  of  the  budget  Justification 
for  that  year.     I^ie  undertaking  of  studies 
and  the  publication  of  information  In  con- 
nection with  these   activities  Is  a  function 
that  shoxild  be  carried  out  on  a  continuing 
basis  as  the  needs  and  opportunities  appear. 
Such  a  continuing  approach  Is  best  achieved 
through  the  proposed  limited  authorlzaUon 
to  utilize  program  grant  funds. 

Section  807.  Conforming  amendments: 
This  section  would  make  necessary  tech- 
nical and  drafting  amendments  In  the  pres- 
ent language  of  title  VH  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  to  provide  for  Inclusion  cf  the  two 
proposed  new  grant  programs  described 
above. 
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Under  subsection  (a),  the  section  heading 
of  the  present  grant  program,  now  entitled 
•'Federal  Grants,"  would  be  changed  to 
"grants  for  preservation  of  open-space  land" 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  pro- 
posed new  program  of  "grants  for  provision 
of  open-space  land  In  built-up  urban  areas." 

Under  subsection  (b),  applicants  under 
the  open-space  preservation  program  would 
continue  to  be  approved  by  the  Administrator 
as  capable  of  carrying  cut  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  that  program  rather  than,  in 
addition,  the  provisions  of  the  other  new  pro- 
grams in  the  title. 

Subsection  (c)  would  broaden  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  requirement,  in  section 
702(e).  under  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  furnishes  the  Administrator  infor- 
mation on  recreational  planning.  It  would 
require  such  information  with  respect  to 
areas  receiving  assistance  under  the  new 
vu"ban  beautificatlon  and  improvement  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  areas  where  open-space  land 
is  acquired. 

Subsection  (d)  would  restrict  the  appli- 
cation of  the  requirements,  in  section  704. 
under  which  the  Administrator  must  approve 
conversion  of  open-space  land  for  which  a 
grant  has  been  made  under  this  title  to 
other  uses  and  require  assurance  that  equiv- 
alent other  open -space  land  Is  provided. 
Such  requirements  are  not  appropriate  for 
open-space  land  which  receives  assistance 
for  beautificatlon  and  Improvement,  rather 
than  acquisition. 

TITLE   IX CRURAL    HOUSING 

Section  901.  Loans  for  previously  occupied 
biiildings  and  minimum  site  acquisition: 
This  section  would  amend  section  501  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to  farmers 
and  other  rural  residents  for  the  purchase 
of  previously  occupied  dwellings  and  related 
facilities  and  farm  service  buildings  and  for 
minimum  adequate  building  sites. 

Section  902.  Interest  rate  on  direct  rtu-al 
housing  loans:  This  section  would  increase 
to  5  percent  the  maximum  Interest  rate  on 
direct  loans  under  section  502  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  except  for  loans  to  elderly  per- 
sons in  accordance  with  section  501(a)(3) 
and  loans  in  accordance  with  sections  503 
and  504.  which  would  remain  at  4  percent. 
It  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  charge  fees  on  all  title  V  loans. 

Section  903.  Insured  rural  housing  loans: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  add 
new  sections  517  and  518  to  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  The  new  section  517  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
sure loans,  and  make  loans  to  be  sold  in- 
sured, in  accordance  with  section  502,  except 
that — 

1.  Insured  section  502  loans  to  persons  of 
low  or  moderate  income  would  bear  Interest 
not  above  5  percent  and  be  limited  to  ade- 
quate housing  modest  in  size,  design,  and 
cost  and  to  an  aggregate  of  $300  tailllon  per 
fiscal  year. 

2.  For  Insured  section  502  loans  to  per- 
sons other  than  those  with  low  or  moderate 
incomes  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  charge  interest  and  insurance  or  service 
charges  at  rates  comparable  to  those  charged 
under  section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

The  new  section  517  would  authorize  a  new 
revolving  fund,  the  "rural  housing  Insurance 
fund."  to  finance  insured  section  502  loans 
and  to  be  used  In  lieu  of  the  agricultural 
credit  Insurance  fund  for  section  514  domes- 
tic farm  labor  housing  and  section  515(b) 
elderly  rental  housing  loans. 

It  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — 

1.  To  make  Insured  section  502  loans  with 
Insured  lenders'  funds,  or  to  make  them  out 
of  the  fund  for  Insurance  and  resale,  within 
tJ-e  range  of  market  prices  for  compeirable 
loans,  and  to  repurchase  loans  for  servicing 
or  liquidation.     Loans  made  out  of  the  fund 


and  held  unsold  could  not  exceed  $100  mil- 
lion at  any  one  time. 

2.  To  retain  a  borrower's  mortgage  to  se- 
cure hl3  indemnity  and  other  obligations  to 
the  Secretary  under  the  loan,  while  the  note 
was  held  by  an  Insured  investor. 

3.  To  retain  out  of  payments  by  a  bor- 
rower on  an  insured  loan  an  annual  charge 
In  an  amount  specified  In  the  insurance 
agreement.  Of  any  such  charge,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  1  percent  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  loan  would  be  available  for  deposit  in 
the  fund.  Any  remainder  would  be  available 
for  annual  appropriation  to  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

4.  To  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  at  cost- 
of-money  interest  rates,  to  meet  loan  insur- 
ance obligations  and  to  make  other  author- 
ized expenditures  from  the  fund.  Such 
borrowing  could  not  be  made  to  provide 
capital  for  making  loans  or  to  restore  losses 
from  discounted  sales. 

5.  To  utilize  the  fund  for  the  purposes — 
in  addition  to  meeting  loan  Insurance  obliga- 
tions and  making  loans  for  insurance  and 
resale — of  paying  Interest  accruals  on  bor- 
rower payments  before  transmittal  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  Insured 
holders  and  of  paying  taxes,  Insurance,  prior 
liens,  and  other  expenses  and  advances  to 
protect,  service,  collect,  and  liquidate  the 
loans  and  security. 

It  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
use  the  rural  housing  insurance  fund  and 
authority  for  insuring  loans,  or  making  loans 
to  be  sold  Insured,  to  finance  housing  and 
related  facilities  for  domestic  farm  labor  In 
accordance  with  section  514  and  for  senior 
citizens  In  accordance  with  section  515(b), 
not  including  the  inconsistent  provisions  in 
these  sections. 

The  new  section  518  would  group  rural 
housing  direct  loans  made  under  sections 
502,  503,  504,  and  515(a)  of  the  1949  act, 
collections  therefrom,  and  funds  available 
from  appropriations  or  Treasury  borrowings 
for  such  loans.  Into  a  new  fund,  the  "rural 
housing  direct  loan  account,"  to  be  used  for 
making  such  loans  and  making  repayments  to 
the  Treasury.  It  would  also  establish  the 
Interest  rate  on  borrowings  from  the  Treasury 
for  the  rural  housing  direct  loan  account  at 
the  same  rate  as  provided  In  the  new  section 
517(h)  for  borrowings  for  the  rural  housing 
Insurance  fund. 

Subsection  (b)  would  extend  for  4  years,  to 
October  1,  1969,  the  present  unused  balance 
of  $101  million  of  the  borrowing  authority 
under  section  511,  as  well  as  remove  the  pres- 
ent partial  allocation  to  section  502  senior 
citizen  loans  exclusively. 

Section  904.  FNMA  secondary  market  oper- 
ations for  Insured  rural  housing  loans:  This 
section  would  authorize  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  include  loans 
Insured  under  title  V  of  the  1949  act  in  its 
secondary  market  operations. 

Section  905.  Extension  of  r\iral  housing 
authorizations:  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c)  of  this  section  would  extend  for  4  years, 
to  October   1,   1969,   the  present  authority: 

1.  For  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
section  503  loan  contribution  commitments; 

2.  For  appropriations  to  finance  section 
504(a)  grants,  section  504(b)  loans,  section 
516  assistance,  and  section  506  rural  housing 
research  and  study  programs;  and 

3.  For  making  Insured  section  515(b) 
rental  housing  loans  for  elderly  persons  and 
families. 

Subsection  (b)  would  also  raise  to  $50 
million  the  authority  for  appropriations  for 
section  516  assistance  to  provide  low-rent 
housing  for  domestic  farm  labor. 

Subsection  (d)  would  extend  the  con- 
structlon  standards  and  technical  services 
provisions  of  section  506(a)  of  the  1949  act 
to  operations  under  the  new  provisions  added 
by  this  title. 


Section  906.  Payment  of  Interest  to  the 
Treasury  on  appropriations  for  rural  housing 
loans:  This  section  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  pay  Into  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury  any  surplxises 
from  the  rural  housing  Insurance  fund  or 
direct  loan  account.  Would  also  provide  for 
payment  to  the  Treasury  of  Interest,  at  cost- 
of-money  rates,  on  any  portions  of  future 
appropriations  to  the  fund  or  the  account 
authorized  for  making  loans,  until  returned 
to  miscellaneous  receipts   of   the   Treasury. 

TITLE  X MISCEXLANEOUS 

Section  1001.  Increase  in  authorization  for 
urban  planning  grants:  This  section  would 
remove  the  dollar  limit  on  the  authorization 
for  appropriation  of  funds  for  section  701 
urban  planning  grants  and  authorize  such 
additional  funds  to  be  appropriated  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  urban  planning 
assistance  program. 

Under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  the  Housing  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  (generally  not  to  exceed 
two- thirds  of  the  estimated  costs)  to  States 
and  local  planning  agencies  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring comprehensive  development  plans  and 
programs.  Grants  are  made  for  compre- 
hensive planning  of  small  communities  and 
counties,  metropolitan  areas  and  urban 
regions.  States,  and  Interstate  regions. 

Thus  far,  $86,325  million  of  the  presently 
authorized  $105  million  have  been  appropri- 
ated. The  program  level  for  fiscal  year  1966 
Is  estimated  at  $35  million.  Appropriation 
of  $16.3  million  In  addition  to  the  $18,675 
million  remaining  In  unused  authorization 
will  be  required  to  fund  the  program  at 
this  level.  Additional  funds  would  still,  of 
coiirse.  be  made  available  only  through 
appropriations. 

Section  1002.  Increase  In  authorization  for 
Federal-State  training  programs:  This  sec- 
tion would  remove  the  dollar  limit  on  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  of  funds  for 
grants  for  Federal-State  training  programs 
and  would  authorize  such  additional  funds 
to  be  appropriated  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  programs.  Additional  funds 
would,  of  course,  be  made  available  only 
through  appropriations. 

Under  part  I  of  title  VIII  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964,  the  Housing  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  make  matching  grants  to 
States  to  assist  them  in  developing  special 
training  programs  for  technical  and  profes- 
sional people  who  are.  or  are  likely  to  be, 
employed  by  a  governmental  or  public  body 
which  has  responsibilities  for  community 
development.  These  matching  grants  may 
also  be  used  to  support  State  and  local  re- 
search on  housing,  public  Improvement  pro- 
grams, code  problems,  efficient  land  use, 
urban  transportation,  and  similar  commu- 
nity development  problems. 

It  Is  estimated  that  $10  million  In  match- 
ing grants  will  be  made  under  this  program 
In  fiscal  year  1966.  The  Housing  Act  of  1964 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $10  million 
for  such  grants.  Of  this  $10  million  au- 
thorization, $5  million  win  be  requested  by 
the  Housing  Agency  as  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  $5  million 
will  remain  available  for  appropriation.  To 
fund  an  estimated  program  level  of  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966,  appropriation  of 
$5  million.  In  addition  to  the  $5  million  In 
unused  authorization,  will  be  required. 

Section  1003.  Increase  In  authorization  for 
public   works   planning  advances: 

This  section  would  remove  the  existing 
dollar  limitation  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  public  works  planning 
fund  and  authorize  such  additional  funds 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  planning  advance 
program.  Additional  funds  would  still,  of 
course,  be  made  available  only  through  ap- 
propriations. 

It  is  estimated  that  $25  million  In  plan- 
ning advances  will   be  made  In  fiscal  year 
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1966  The  Housing  Act  W  1964  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $20  'million  to  the  pub- 
lic works  planning  fund  (in  addition  to 
amounts  previously  authorized  and  which 
had  been  appropriated).  Of  this  $20  million 
in  new  authorizations  provided  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964,  $10  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated and  $10  million  remains  avail- 
able for  appropriation.     , 

Repayments  to  the  fUnds,  during  fiscal 
year  1966  (which  are  available  to  make 
planning  advances)  are  estimated  at  $10  mil- 
lion To  fund  the  estiitiBted  program  level 
of  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1966.  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million,  in  addition  to  the  $10 
million  in  existing  authorization  and  the 
estimated  $10  million  in  repayments,  will  be 
required. 

Under  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  the  Housing  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  advance  interest-iree  funds  to  States, 
municipalitites,  and  other  public  agencies  to 
help  finance  the  cost  Of  planning  various 
public  works  and  facilities.  These  advances 
become  repayable  in  whole  or  In  part  when 
construction  of  the  pulfUc  work  planned  Is 
started.  i 

Through  the  end  of  December  1964,  a  total 
of  3,817  applications  for  approximately  $92 
million  have  been  approved  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  estimated  Cost  of  the  projects 
aided  by  these  public  (Works  planning  ad- 
vances totals  $5.56  bllli<)ti.  As  of  the  same 
d.ate,  3,360  plans  Involving  Federal  advances 
of  $84  million  have  beeiilcompleted  and  1,186 
advances  for  $31  million  have  been  repaid. 
Section  1004.  Advisor^  committees — tech- 
nical provision:  This  aoction  would  delete 
an  obsolete  provision  from  section  601  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The  provision  de- 
leted exempts  a  member  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed  by  thi  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  or  the  heads  of  any 
of  the  constituents  of  ithe  Housing  Agency 
from  certain  cited  conflict-of-interest  laws. 
This  provision  was  m^de  obsolete  and  no 
longer  necessary  by  section  2  of  Public  Law 
87-849.  That  law  enaioted  new  provisions 
which  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

Section  1005.  Public  Uacility  loans  to  non- 
profit corporations:  Thjs  section  would  per- 
mit the  Administrator  to  make  loans  under 
the  public  facility  loan^  program  to  private 
nonprofit  corporations  jto  finance  the  con- 
struction of  works  for  the  storage,  treatment, 
piu-ificatlon,  or  distribution  of  water;  sewage, 
sewage  treatment,  an4  sewer  facilities  to 
serve  small  communities  (with  a  population 
of  less  than  10,000)  if  hf  determines  no  exist- 
ing public  body  Is  able  to  construct  and  op- 
erate such  facilities. 

Section  1006.  FHA  conforming  amend- 
ments: This  section  \fould  amend  various 
sections  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  make 
their  provisions  confotm  to  the  provisions 
in  title  II  of  this  bill  with  respect  to  the 
consolidation  of  FHA  Insurance  funds. 

Section  1007.  Repeal  of  special  provision 
in  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act:  This  sec- 
tion would  repeal  a  provision  in  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  which  re- 
quires that  contractors,  in  providing  facili- 
ties or  equipment  whl^h  have  received  loan 
or  grant  assistance  under  the  act,  "shall  use 
only  such  manufactured  articles  as  have 
been  manufactured  in  the  United  States." 
There  is  no  other  Federal  matching  grant 
program  which  contains  such  a  requirement. 
The  President,  in  approving  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  expressed  hope  that  the 
provision  would  be  repealed  and  said  that 
it  Is  incompatible  with  the  trade  policy  this 
Nation  Is  pursuing  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act. 


both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  Senate 
would  recess  at  12  o'clock  until  1  o'clock 
in  order  that  Senators  who  desire  to 
attend  the  reenactment  of  the  second 
inaugural  address  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
may  attend  that  ceremony,  which  will 
commence  immediately.  Senators  desir- 
ing to  attend  the  ceremony  should  leave 
by  the  door  on  the  east  side,  where  a 
representative  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  conduct  them  to  seats  reserved  for 
them.  When  the  Senate  returns  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  understand  that  we 
shall  then  seek  to  offer  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  further  morning  hour 
business  if  they  so  desire. 


RECESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  1  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1  p.m. 

At  1  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing OflQcer  (Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
in  the  chair). 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  other  morning  hour 
business  which  can  be  conducted  after 
1  o'clock.     But  it  has  been  agreed  on 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  BOUNDARIES 
OP  THE  KANIKSU  NATIONAL  POR- 
EST  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.  99,  Senate  bill  435,  and  that  the  bill 
be  laid  down  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  435) 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
23,  to  strike  out  "such  funds  as  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act."  and  insert  "not  to  exceed  $500,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  to 
promote  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
outstanding  scenic  values  and  natural  en- 
vironment of  Upper  Priest  Lake  In  Idaho  and 
lands  adjacent  thereto  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment,  the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  in- 
clude those  of  the  lands  hereinafter  described 
which  are  not  now  within  such  boundaries. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  managed  under 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  acquire  the  following  lands 
at  their  fair  market  value: 

Township  63  north,  range  4  west,  Boise 
meridian: 

section  18,  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter; 

section  19,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  lot  3  (southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter); 


section  20,  southwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter; 

section  33,  lot  1  (northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter),  lot  2  (southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter),  lot  3  (northeast  quarter 
southeast  quarter),  lot  6  (southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter),  west  half  southwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  west  half  north- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter,  southwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter. 

Township  63  north,  range  5  west,  Boise 
meridian : 

section  24,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  east  half  northwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  lot  2  (northeast  quarter 
southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter ) ,  lot  3 
(northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter). 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  S.  435 
is  a  bill  to  preserve,  in  its  natural  en- 
vironment. Upper  Priest  Lake  in  Idaho 
by  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  acquire  417  acres  of  privately 
owned  land  on  the  lakeshore — now 
threatened  with  commercial  develop- 
ment— and  include  them  in  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  small  lakes  in  the  Nation.  It 
is  a  gemlike  body  of  water  less  than  4 
miles  long  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide  in  northern  Idaho  not  far  from  the 
Canadian  border.  It  is  encircled  by  ever- 
green forests  and  rugged  mountains. 
And  its  beauty  is  unmarred  by  any  type 
of  commercial  development.  It  is  true 
wilderness,  and  no  road  or  trail  pene- 
trates to  the  lake.  It  is  only  approach- 
able by  the  Thoroughfare  River,  a  mean- 
dering stream  which  connects  it  to  Priest 
Lake  proper. 

The  west  side  of  the  lake  is  part  of  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest,  and  the  east 
side  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Idaho,  with 
the  exception  of  three  separate  and  pri- 
vately owned  parcels. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  urgent, 
because  the  owners  of  a  140-acre  parcel 
liave  plarmed  to  subdivide  it  for  cabin 
sites.  It  has  been  only  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a  national  semiscientific  or- 
ganization, Nature  Conservancy,  that 
this  has  been  avoided.  This  organiza- 
tion, working  closely  with  the  Idaho 
Wildlife  Federation  which  has  fought 
off  commercial  development  for  4  years, 
provided  a  loan  to  the  owners  to  buy  a 
year's  time  in  which  to  save  the  lake. 
The  owners  have  agreed  to  negotiate  for 
the  disposition  of  the  land.  However,  the 
loan  time  is  up  this  summer,  emphasizing 
the  need  for  early  legislative  authority  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
the  means  to  acquire  the  property.  The 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, authorizes  an  expenditure  up  to 
$500,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  bill,  which  is  cosponsored  by  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Jordan],  is  similar  to  one 
which  I  introduced  last  August.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  issued  a  favor- 
able report,  as  it  has  on  this  bill,  and  at 
my  request  field  hearings  were  held  in 
Idaho  in  October  by  the  Senate  Public 
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Lands  Subcommittee  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BibleL 
Nearly  all  witnesses  were  in  favor  of 
saving  Upper  Priest  Lake. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  no  ob- 
jection to  this  bill. 

There  is  an  urgency  for  passage  of 
S.  435,  in  order  that  we  save  for  future 
generations  what  has  been  described  as 
"one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  left  in 
the  world." 

Mr.  President,  sis  I  have  said.  I  am 
joined  in  the  cosponsorship  of  the  bill  by 
my  colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]. 
The  bill  was  first  introduced  last  year, 
and  in  August  of  last  year  I  made  an  ex- 
planatory statement.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  together  with  a  letter  of 
endorsement  and  support  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation  received  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs from  Orville  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  a  letter  from  Phillip  S. 
Hughes,  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  dated 
February  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Last  Chanci  To  Save  Upper  Priest  Lake 

(By  Senator  Prank  Church) 

(In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States] 

Mr.  Chtjrch.  Mr.  President,  recently,  an 
American  wrote  me  from  the  Punjab  Club, 
Lahore,  Pakistan,  to  enter  Into  a  contest  of 
words:  Is  Upper  Priest  Lake  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  "In  Idaho,"  "in  the  coun- 
try," or  "In  the  world"?  The  writer,  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Peterson,  declared  It  to  be  "one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  left  In  the  world," 
and  I  am  prepared  to  agree  with  her. 

But  before  long  It  may  not  be,  and  that  Is 
why  Mrs.  Peterson  wrote  as  she  did. 

"I  hope,"  she  said,  "that  this  land  will 
be  •  •  •  kept  like  it  Is.  •  •  •  It  would  be 
a  shame  not  to  keep  It  wild." 

Nearly  everyone  in  northern  Idaho  and 
eastern  Washington  would  agree,  and  mil- 
lions more  would  also  If  they  knew  why 
Upper  Priest  Lake  Is  endangered. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  tell  that 
story   to  the   Senate  at  this  time. 

Upper  Priest  Is  a  small  lake,  less  than  4 
miles  long  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide, 
located  near  the  Washington  State  border 
and  within  walking  distance  of  Canada,  In 
the  parUiandle  of  northern  Idaho.  The  pan- 
handle is  dotted  by  lakes,  but  Upper  Priest 
iB  the  only  left  which  has  not  felt  the  per- 
manent Imprint  of  man.  It  is  without  com- 
mercial development  of  any  sort;  it  Is  as  wUd 
and  natxural  as  God  made  It. 

VTsrriNG   UPPER    PRIEST 

The  lake  Is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
rising  mountains,  but  the  unusual  thing 
about  Upper  Priest  is  that,  tmllke  so  many 
similar  lakes,  one  need  not  cross  the  moun- 
tains to  get  there.  Thousands  come  there 
eeislly  each  year  over  a  gentle  water  route. 

We  can  understand  something  about  the 
special  attraction  of  this  route  from  the 
description  given  it  by  Art  Manley,  vice 
president  of  the  Idaho  Wildlife  Federation, 
a  man  who  has  worked  tirelessly  to  save  the 
lake: 

"There  Is  neither  road  nor  trail  to  the  little 
lake  but  the  approach  is  easy  and  scenic,  via 
the  Thoroughfare,  a  lazily  meandering  stream 
Just  deep  enough  for  most  outboard  motor- 
boats  and  wide  enough  to  permit  one  boat  to 
pass  another.  The  Thoroughfare  provides 
a  study  in  natiire  itself.  It  is  protected  by 
tall,  stately  white  pines,  alpine  fir,  spruce, 
western  redcedar,  the  light  green  larch,  cot- 
ton woods    and    many,    many    other    trees, 


bushes,  and  flowering  vines,  the  trees  often 
casting  their  shadows  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  clear,  blue  water  of  the  Thoroughfare." 

Once  Inside  the  lake,  the  reason  for  pre- 
serving It  becomes  even  more  apparent.  The 
air  Is  unusually  tranquil,  and  the  lake  sur- 
face, protected  by  the  mountains.  Is  smooth 
enough  to  see  the  cutthroat  trout  Jumping 
at  great  distances.  The  shore  is  lined  by 
plants  and  Intermittent  sandy  beaches  which 
serve  as  the  threshold  to  an  unbroken  forest, 
luxuriant  with  such  a  diverse  combination 
of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  as  to  make 
a  necklace  for  the  lake  in  autumn  of  bril- 
liant, splashing  color. 

In  "the  Selkirk  Mountains,  above  the  lake, 
roam  a  herd  of  rare  mountain  caribou, 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  last  surviving 
band  south  of  Canada.  Mountain  goat  also 
Inhabit  the  high  country  and  deer,  bear, 
and  moose  can  be  seen  occasionally  at  the 
water's  edge.  The  giant  Mackinaw  trout, 
the  landlocked  Kokanee  salmon,  and  the 
rainbow  trout  inhabit  the  lake's  clear  waters. 

Two  well-concealed  campgrounds  and  an 
emergency  fireguard  station  are  the  only  per- 
manent evidence  of  man's  intrusion  on  this 
scene — at  least  as  of  today. 

THREAT   TO    UPPER    PRIEST 

The  west  side  of  the  lake  is  part  of  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest;  the  east  side  is 
owned  by  the  State  of  Idaho,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  separate  privately  owned  par- 
cels. From  at  least  one  of  these  par- 
cels, the  sound  of  bulldozers  and  hammers 
may  soon  disturb  the  calm,  and  the  day  may 
not  be  far  off  when  the  shoreline  will  be 
studded  with  private  boat  docks.  For  the 
owners  of  this  140-acre  parcel  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  subdivide  their 
land  for  cabin  sites.  For  nearly  4  years,  the 
Id%ho  Wildlife  Federation  has  sought  to 
avoid  this  kind  of  commercial  development. 
Earlier  this  year,  when  it  looked  as  If  all 
was  lost,  a  national  semlsclentlfic  organiza- 
tion. Nature  Conservancy,  came  to  the  rescue, 
Just  as  it  has  done  at  dozens  of  other  beauty 
spots  throughout  the  United  States.  The  or- 
ganization extended  a  loan  to  the  owners, 
without  Interest,  in  order  to  buy  an  extra 
10  months'  time  to  save  the  lake.  After 
that,  the  land  will  go  up  for  sale. 

4s  Art  Manley  has  written  for  the  Idaho 
WUdllfe  Federation: 

"In  spite  of  our  very  best  efforts,  we  have 
failed  •  •  •  to  solve  the  problem  on  a  local 
or  State  level.  The  owners  cannot  give  us 
another  4  years.  We  believe  there  is  no  fur- 
ther hope  except  through  Federal  help.  And 
so,  we  are  asking  today — urgently  for  that 
help." 

SAVING  THE  LAKE 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bUl  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  these 
pri\fite  Inholdlngs  at  their  fair  market  value. 
They  can  then  be  Incorporated  into  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest  and  managed  so  as 
to  protect  and  conserve  the  scenic  values  of 
Upper  Priest  Lake  for  the  use  of  all  the  public. 

I  use  the  phrase  "all  the  public"  advisedly, 
since  such  a  description  Is  appropriate  for 
this  Jewel  of  a  lake. 

Upper  Priest  is  less  than  2  hours'  driving 
time  from  Spokane,  the  largest  city  between 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Midwest.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  a  million  tourists  traverse 
the  general  area  each  year.  Probably  no 
wilderness  proves  more  easily  or  enjoyably 
accessible  than  for  those  who  come  to  Lower 
Priest  Lake  to  take  a  pleasant  boat  ride 
through  the  Thoroughfare,  to  Upper  Priest. 

This  fact  is  not  lost  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  also  concerned  with  stagnant  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  northern  Idaho.  Para- 
doxically, excepting  Upper  Priest  Lake  from 
commercial  development  has  distinct  eco- 
nomic value. 

In  a  report  made  at  my  request,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  concluded  that 


preserving  Upper  Priest  In  its  natural  state 
was  Important  for  Increasing  tourism 
"Scenic  Upper  Priest  Lake  appears  ideal  as  a 
natural  wilderness-type  recreation  area,"  the 
report  states,  and  keeping  it  that  way  is  nec- 
essary for  "continued  expansion  of  tourism 
creation.  So  preserved.  Upper  Priest  Lake 
could  be  one  of  the  feature  attractions  of  the 
panhandle  area." 

This  is  but  another  reason  that  the  threat 
to  Upper  Priest  has  attracted  so  many  to  Its 
cause.  But  the  primary  reason  Is  that  the 
lake  means  so  much  to  the  people  who  have 
been  there.  They  have  found  it  a  place  to 
escape  from  the  punishing  pace  of  dally  life, 
free  from  the  encroachment  of  cabins,  docks, 
or  automobiles.  In  an  area  where  the  great 
outdoors  Is  everywhere.  Upper  Priest  still 
Is  unique,  an  accessible  touchstone  with  a 
peace  no  longer  found  In  larger,  commercial 
recreation  areas. 

The  president  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
D.  R.  Theophllus  writes: 

'This  is  a  wonderful  lake,  and  I  hope  that 
my  grandchildren  can  see  it  as  I  have  seen 
it." 

The  Honorable  Don  Maynard,  representa- 
tive from  Bonner  County,  says  in  the  same 
spirit: 

"It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could  keep 
this  property  Just  as  the  good  Lord  made  it." 

Judge  Frances  Sleep,  of  Sandpoint,  tells 
what  Upper  Priest  symoblizes  for  her  In  a 
manner  which  speaks  for  a  great  many  peo- 
ple.    She  writes: 

"I  have  lived  my  life  in  Bonner  County. 
I  have  seen  many  changes  take  place  In  our 
area.  As  a  child  it  was  fun  to  walk  a  couple 
of  blocks  from  home  in  Sandpoint  across  a 
meadow  to  a  free  and  imcluttered  lakeshore 
to  picnic  or  swim.  But  no  more.  There  Is 
very  little  public  access  to  our  big  Pend 
Oreille  nowadays.  This  is  the  price  we  pay 
for  progress.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the 
price,  you  understand,  but  I  do  feel  we 
should  budget  some  of  our  natural  resources 
so  they  will  be  preserved  wisely  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  greatest  number." 

In  1911,  the  Congress  passed  the  Weeks 
Act  which  was  Intended  to  allow  for  Just 
such  budgeting  is  Judge  Sleep  referred  to. 
But  for  too  long  we  have  failed  adequately  to 
fund  It,  while  the  national  treasury  of 
scenery  which  we  possess  in  such  abundance 
is  being  surrendered  to  unbridled  commer- 
cial development.  In  fiscal  1965,  the  Federal 
Government  Intends  to  spend  only  $500,000 
In  the  entire  United  States  for  purchases  un- 
der the  Weeks  Act.  Thus  the  need  for  this 
special  legislation. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Conservation  Coun- 
cil, which  represents  those  interested  in  con- 
servation In  the  Northwest,  put  the  case  well 
when  it  said: 

"Small  areas  like  [Upper  Priest  Lake]  are 
often  so  important  to  the  overall  welfare  of 
our  resources  and  they  are  so  often  neglected 
until  too  late." 

Mr.  President,  the  time  Is  short  but  not  yet 
too  late.  The  bill  will  allow  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Upper  Priest  Lake,  and  stand  as  an 
example,  from  which  the  entire  country  may 
profit,  of  the  timely  application  of  wise  con- 
servation principles. 
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Department  of  AcRictTLTURE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  /nsu- 
lar  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  of  January  21.  1965,  for  a  report 
on  S.  435,  a  bill.  "To  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  In  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes."  We 
recommend  that  S.  485  be  enacted. 

This  bUl  would  Include  within  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  certain  described  lands  to  the 
extent  that  these  are  not  now  within  the 
national  forest  boundaries.  It  also  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ac- 


quire  the   described    lands   at   lair   market 

value. 

The  particular  tracts  set  out  in  S.  435  com- 
prise three  separate  parcels  with  a  combined 
area  of  approximately  417  acres.  All  of  these 
parcels  are  located  on  the  shorelines  of  Up- 
per Priest  Lake,  a  natural  body  of  water  In 
Bonner  County.  Idaho.  One  parcel  of  about 
84  acres  is  within  the  national  forest;  the 
other  two  parcels  are  outside  of,  but  adjoin. 
the  national  forest  boundary. 

Upper  Priest  Lake  is  a  beautiful  moxmtain 
lake  approximately  3»/2  miles  long  and  a  mile 
wide.  At  present  it  is  undeveloped  by  roads 
or  dwellings.  The  lake  and  adjoining  shore- 
lands  therefore  offer  a  nearly  natural  environ- 
ment. Upper  Priest  Lake  lies  some  3  miles 
northwesterly  of  Lower  Priest  Lake  and  is 
connected  to  It  by  the  Thorofare  River  which 
Is  traversable  by  small  pleasvu-e  boats.  Hence, 
Upper  Priest  Lake  is  accessible  by  small  boats 
from  the  developed  and  road-accessible 
Lower  Priest  Lake.  While  all  of  Upper  Priest 
Lake  Is  within  the  national  forest,  lands  ad- 
joining the  east  side  beyond  the  lake  Itself 
are  owned  by  the  State  of  Idaho  and  three 
private  owners  who  possess  the  two  parcels 
above  noted.  The  west  Bide  of  the  lake  is 
national  forest  land  except  for  the  third 
parcel  of  private  lands  discussed  above. 
Lands  adjacent  to  the  lake  thus  are  publicly 
controlled  except  for  the  three  parcels  de- 
scribed in  S.  435. 

We  believe  it  is  highly  desirable  that  Upper 
Priest  Lake  and  Its  immediate  environs  be 
kept  free  of  habitations  and  commercial  de- 
velopments. This  lake  has  very  substantial 
public  recreation  values  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  best  realized  and  enjoyed  In  the  un- 
developed setting  which  It  now  offers.  Own- 
ers of  some  of  the  privately  owned  lands 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  Just  outside  the 
national  forest,  have  made  tentative  prep- 
arations to  subdivide  their  properties  into 
lake  front  lots  and  sell  tJiese  for  private  rec- 
reation homesites.  The  probabilities  are  that 
if  this  were  done  the  remaining  private  lands 
would  also  be  so  utilized  and  that  roads  Into 
the  area  would  soon  follow. 

The  described  lands  aie  forest  lands  char- 
acteristic of  the  K£inilwu  National  Forest 
and  have  material  potentialities  for  multiple- 
use  management.  As  part  of  the  national 
forest  they  would  be  managed  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  adjacent  lands  In  the  area  with 
recreational  use  oriented  to  boating,  fishing, 
camping,  and  himtlng  In  a  near-natural  enr 
vironment. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  acquisition 
of  the  three  pvarcels  for  national  forest  pur- 
poses, therefore,  would  be  highly  desirable 
as  a  conservation  measure  and  practical  from 
the  standpoint  of  future  management  in  cor- 
relation with  nearby  national  forest  proper- 
ties on  the  same  lake.  The  tracts  are  within 
the  class  of  lands  which  may  be  acquired 
with  appropriations  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  Enactment  of  S.  435 
would  Indicate  congressional  concurrence  In 
the  acquisition  of  these  tracts  and  their  In- 
corporation in  the  national  forest,  and  sup- 
port a  high  priority  for  their  purchase  in  the 
total  land  and  water  conservation  fund  pro- 
gram. 

The  Bureau  of   the   Budget   advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ORVILI.E  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 
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Executive  Office  or  tub  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington.  D.C^  February  24, 1965. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  \$enate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Bureau 


of  the  Budget  on  S.  435.  a  bill  "to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest 
in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

S.  435  would  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest  to  include  those 
lands  necessary  for  the  protection  and  con- 
servation of  the  scenic  values  and  natural 
environment  of  Upper  Priest  Lake  in  the 
State  of  Idaho.  It  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  acquire  these  lands 
at  fair  market  value,  and  that  these  lands 
may  be  managed  under  the  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  The  ac- 
quisition of  these  lands  would  protect  public 
values  associated  virlth  the  shoreline  of  Upper 
Priest  Lake. 

There   would   be   no   objection   from   the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program 
to  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 
Assistant  Director  for 

Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  relates  to  417  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  lands  which  abut  on  the 
shores  of  Upper  Priest  Lake  in  Bonner 
County,  Idaho.  The  417  acres  are  in- 
cluded in  three  separate  parcels  which 
are  held  in  five  ownerships.  Two  par- 
cels are  outside  of  but  sidjoin  the  Ka- 
niksu National  Forest;  one  of  84  acres  is 
just  within.  All  of  the  shoreline  of  Up- 
per Priest  Lake  is  owned  by  either  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  Idaho  ex- 
cept the  parcels  described  in  S.  435. 

Upper  Priest  Lake  is  a  highly  attrac- 
tive mountain  lake  approximately  3V2 
miles  long  and  a  mile  wide.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  its  shorelines  and  environs  are 
in  a  natural  condition,  imdeveloped  with 
roads  or  habitations.  Access  is  by  boat 
from  Lower  Priest  Lake  via  the  Thoro- 
fare River  and  present  uses  are  tempo- 
rary in  character — boating,  fishing,  pic- 
nicking, camping,  and  general  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful  scenery  and  the  unmodi- 
fied environment. 

However,  owners  of  some  of  the  pri- 
vate lands  have  made  plans  to  subdivide 
their  properties  and  sell  lakefront  lots 
for  summer  home  purposes.  Such  ac- 
tion would  result  in  destruction  of  the 
near-natural  environment  and  the  unde- 
veloped character  of  Upper  Priest  Lake 
and  very  likely  would  eventually  result  in 
roads  being  built  to  the  developed  prop- 
erties. Such  plans  are  temporarily  in 
abeyance  pending  action  on  proposals 
for  acquisition  by  public  agencies  of  the 
privately  owned  lands. 

S.  435  would  include  within  the  Ka- 
niksu National  Forest  the  333  acres,  as 
described  in  the  bill,  that  are  not  now 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  that 
national  forest.  The  bill  also  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  the  417  acres  at  their  fair  mar- 
ket value. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
lieves that  continuance  of  the  shoreline 
of  Upper  Priest  Lake  in  a  natural  condi- 
tion, free  of  habitations,  businesses,  or 
industrial  facilities,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  near  natural  environment  at 
and  around  the  lake,  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. In  its  present  condition.  Upper 
Priest  Lake  has  very  substantial  public 
recreation  values  of  the  kind  that  can 
best  be  realized  and  enjoyed  in  the  im- 
developed, primeval  setting  it  now  offers. 
I  concur  with  this  report. 


In  the  current  circumstances,  public 
acquisition  appears  to  be  the  only  prac- 
tical way  of  assuring  that  the  private 
properties  will  not  be  commercially  de- 
veloped. The  Forest  Service  plans  to 
negotiate  with  the  owners  for  the  prop- 
erties. The  tracts  clearly  qualify  for  ac- 
quisition with  moneys  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  Enactment  of  S.  435  would 
provide  congressional  concurrence  in  the 
inclusion  of  these  tracts  in  the  national 
forest  and  their  acquisition  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  would  sup- 
port a  high  priority  for  use  of  land  and 
water  conservation  funds  to  purchase 
them. 

These  tracts  are  forest  lands  of  the 
same  kind  as  nearby  national  forest 
lands  and  have  good  potentialities  for 
multiple  use  management.  As  part  of 
the  Kaniksu  National  Forest,  they  would 
be  so  managed  in  conjunction  with  near- 
by lands.  Recreational  use  would  be 
oriented  to  boating,  fishing,  camping,  and 
hunting  in  a  near  natural  environment. 

Hearings  have  been  held  in  Idaho  last 
October.  These  hearings  were  well  at- 
tended and  the  overwhelming  consensus 
of  testimony  taken  was  in  support  of  this 
acquisition. 

I  urge  passage  of  S.  435. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  t>o  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  (S.  435)  was  passed. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING 
OCCUPATIONAL  HAZARDS  OF  SEN- 
ATORS, THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  Mc- 
CARRAN-WALTER  ACT.  AND  THE 
PROPOSAL  TO  SUBSTITUTE  THE 
CAPRICE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR  THE  RULE  OF 
LAW  IN  IMMIGRATION  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
occupational  hazards  of  a  Senator  is 
that  he  is  sometimes  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  words  he  has  never 
spoken.  This  hazard  is  magnified  many 
times  when  his  official  duty  requires  him 
to  discuss  highly  controversial  subjects 
such  as  existing  or  proposed  immigration 
laws. 

Since  I  know  that  truth  cannot  over- 
take errors  of  this  character  and  repair 
the  injury  they  do,  I  usually  ignore 
statements  attributing  to  me  things  I 
have  never  said,  and  devote  my  energy 
and  time  to  the  performance  of  my  pub- 
lic duties. 

While  I  am  reluctant  to  do  so.  I  am 
constrained  to  depart  from  my  ordinary 
prEictice  in  respect  to  a  statement  at- 
tributed to  me  in  an  article  which  bears 
the  name  of  Andrew  J.  Glass,  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  Washington  Post, 
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and  other  newspapers  on  February  25. 
1965,  or  subsequent  days. 

This  statement  was  contained  in  an 
article  which  purported  to  be  an  objec- 
tive account  of  the  hearing  conducted 
on  the  previous  day  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization upon  the  administration's  bill 
to  relax  the  provisions  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  and  to  repeal  the  national 
origins  quota  system  embodied  in  that 

The  statement  in  question  was  as  fol- 
lows: "North  Carolina  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin.  Jr.,  Democrat,  said  white  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestants  'are  the  people  who 
made  America  great'."  I  assert  with  all 
the  emphasis  possible  that  I  never  made 
any  statement  of  this  character  during 
the  hearing.  Moreover,  I  assett  with  all 
the  emphasis  possible  that  I  never  made 
any  similar  statement  at  any  time  on 
any  other  occasion  anywhere. 

I  strive  to  be  intellectually  honest  in 
all  my  public  actions  and  utterances. 
My  chief  lifelong  hobby  has  been  the 
study  of  history  and  history  has  taught 
me  that  the  United  States  has  been  made 
great  by  the  contributions  of  many  peo- 
ples of  many  national  origins,  many 
races,  and  many  religions. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  truth,  I  did  not 
use  the  word  "white"  or  the  word  "Prot- 
estant" at  any  time  in  the  hearing 
which  this  article  purported  to  cover.  I 
have  made  references  to  the  subject  of 
religion  in  only  two  contexts  during  the 
entire  hearings  upon  the  bill.  My  first 
reference  has  been  to  the  fact  that  the 
McCaiTan-Walter  Act  does  not  bar  the 
admission  of  any  human  being  as  an 
immigrant  to  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  his  religion,  and  any  charge  that 
it  does  is  simply  pious  propaganda  hav- 
ing no  foundation  in  the  act. 

My  second  reference  to  religion  con- 
sisted of  allusions  to  Biblical  quotations, 
such  as  embodied  in  I  Timothy  5:8, 
which  enjoins  us  to  provide  for  our  own. 
I  made  these  allusions  to  emphasize  my 
conviction  that  it  is  exceedingly  unwise 
to  relax  our  immigration  laws  and  in- 
crease the  immigrants  coming  to  the 
United  States  to  any  extent  at  a  time 
when  7  million  Americans  are  on  public 
welfare,  3.8  million  Americans  are  seek- 
ing in  vain  for  jobs  in  which  to  earn  daily 
bread  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
the  administration  is  asking  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
abolition  of  poverty  in  Appalachia  and 
other  areas  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  is  predicting  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  will  increase 
to  a  total  of  approximately  280  million 
people  within  20  years. 

While  I  made  no  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "white  Anglo-Saxon  Protes- 
tants 'are  the  people  who  made  America 
great,'  "  I  could  have  said  that  they  have 
made  great  contributions  to  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  America.  Had 
I  done  so,  I  would  have  spoken  a  simple 
historic  truth  which  no  person  can 
rightly  deny.  This  is  so  because  12  of  the 
13  Colonies  were  originally  settled  In 
large  measure  by  white  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants.  The  13th  Colony,  Mary- 
land, was  originally  settled  in  substantial 
part  by  Catholics,  and  it  can  be  said  to 


the  glory  of  its  proprietor.  Lord  Balti- 
more, that  he  extended  religious  liberty 
to  all  persons  within  Maryland's  borders. 
Having  stated  what  I  did  not  say,  let 
us  proceed  to  consider  what  I  did  say. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  living  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  would  like  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  States.  The  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
placing  restrictions  upon  their  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  undertakes 
to  assign  to  each  nation  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  a  specific  quota  of  immi- 
grants in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Americans  whose  national  origin  is 
traceable  to  such  country. 

As  a  consequence,  the  national  origins 
quota  sy.stem  is  based  on  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  United  States,  and  for  this 
reason,  is  like  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
United  States. 

Since  Americans  whose  national  ori- 
gins are  traceable  to  England,  Ireland. 
Scotland,  Fiance,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  consti- 
tute the  most  numerous  parts  of  the  pop- 
« ulation  of  the  United  States,  the  immi- 
grant quotas  assigned  to  these  nations 
by  the  national  origins  quota  system 
,  are  necessarily  larger  than  the  immi- 
grant quotas  assigned  by  the  system  to 
other  nations  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
This  brings  me  to  what  I  did  say  on  the 
hearing. 

I  maintained  these  propositions  at  the 
hearing  by  questions  and  statements : 

First.  Those  who  oppose  the  national 
origins  quota  system  embodied  in  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  charge  that  it  dis- 
criminates against  other  nations  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  because  of  the  rela- 
tively larger  quotas  which  the  national 
origins  quota  system  assigns  to  Eng- 
land. Ireland,  Scotland.  France.  Ger- 
many. Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

Second.  The  national  origins  quota 
system  embodied  in  the  McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act  affords  a  rational  and  uniform 
formula  for  governing  the  admission  of 
immigrants  to  the  United  States  for 
these  reasons: 

(a)  The  Americans  whose  national 
origins  are  traceable  to  England.  Ireland. 
Scotland.  Prance.  Germany.  Holland, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  consti- 
tute the  most  numerous  groups  in  our 
population; 

(b)  England,  Ireland,  Scotland. 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Ameri- 
cans tracing  their  national  origins  to 
them  have  made  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  America;  and 

(c)  Immigrants  are  more  readily  as- 
similated by  the  United  States  if  their 
national  origins  bear  a  reasonable  ratio 
to  Americans  tracing  their  national  ori- 
gins to  the  same  countries. 

In  stipport  of  my  statement  concern- 
ing the  contributions  of  the  envunerated 
countries  to  the  making  of  America,  I 
pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  supplying 
us  with  most  of  our  inhabitants,  some  of 
them,  namely,  the  British  Isles,  gave  us 
our  language,  our  law,  and  much  of  our 
literature. 

What  I  had  to  say  on  this  phase  of 
the  hearing  is  revealed  by  the  following 


colloquy  which  occurred  between  Sena- 
tor Javits.  of  New  York,  and  me.  As  re- 
corded  in  the  official  transcript  of  the 
hearing,  this  colloquy  was  as  follows: 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like 
to  Join  with  Senator  Fong  in  everything  he 
has  said  about  your  personal  handling  of 
this  matter,  and  its  implications  to  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

As  the  son  of  immigrant  parents,  one  of 
whc^  came  from  what  was  then  the  Turicish 
province  of  Palestine,  and  the  other  of  whom 
came  from  Austria-Hungary,  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Empire,  I  can't  sit  still  for  the 
proposition  uttered  by  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  ethnic  groups  that 
came  from  northern  Europe  and  England 
made  America.  Too  much  blood  and  toil 
came  from  the  soil  of  Italy,  for  example. 

Senator  Ervin.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  didn't  say  that. 

Senator  Javhs.  Too  much  blood  and  too 
much  work  went  Into  the  soil  from  Italy. 
from  Greece,  from  Germany,  from  Poland, 
and  from  all  eastern  Europe,  and  from  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  for  us  to  proceed 
to  legislate  or  set  a  standard  of  policy  for 
our  country  on  the  theory  that  the  60  million 
who  now  survive  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Scandinavian  immigration  to  this  country 
represent  the  ethnic  groups  that  made  Amer- 
ica. I  don't  think  that  those  ethnic  groups 
themselves,  to  their  everlasting  credit,  would 
subscribe  to  any  such  Idea. 
I  now  yield. 

Senator  Ervin.  What  I  said  was  that  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  gives  preference  in 
quotas  to  nations  which  made  the  greatest 
contributions  to  America.  I  stand  on  that 
statement  because  it  is  true.  There  are 
other  people,  from  various  sections  of  the 
world,  that  made  great  contributions  to 
America  but  they  were  the  ones  that  made 
the  greatest. 

Senator  Javits.  If  the  Senator  will  allow,  I 
thoroughly  disagree. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  hear- 
ing upon  the  immigration  bill  is  fully 
corroborated  by  the  stenographic  tran- 
script of  the  hearing,  and  accurate  and 
objective  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Star  for  February  25,  1965.  The  length 
of  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  precludes 
its  reproduction  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  however,  that  the 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Star  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  immediately  after 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  Congress  incor- 
porated the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem in  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  and 
passed  that  act  by  two-thirds  majorities 
over  a  Presidential  veto  in  1952,  its  pur- 
pose was  to  establish  a  definite  and  uni- 
form formula  or  rule  of  law  to  do  four 
things: 

First.  To  limit  the  annual  number  oi 
quota  immigrants  who  can  come  to  the 
United  States; 

Second.  To  determine  the  nationality 
of  those  who  come  so  as  to  maintain  the 
historic  population  pattern  of  the  United 
States; 

Third.  To  put  all  quota  nations  on  an 
equal  footing  in  respect  to  the  law;  and 

Fourth.  To  keep  the  Immigration 
problem  beyond  the  reach  of  politicians 
and  pressure  groups. 
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The  national  origins  quota  system 
formula  or  rule  does  simply  this  and 
nothing  more. 

When  it  adopted  this  definite  and 
uniform  formula  or  rule  of  law  with  the 
view  to  maintaining  the  historic  popu- 
lation pattern  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress did  not  act  upon  the  theory  that 
the  people  of  one  nation  are  superior  or 
inferior  to  those  of  another.  It  recog- 
nized the  obvious  and  natural  fact  that 
inunigrants  admitted  under  the  national 
origins  quota  system  are  more  readily 
assimilated  into  American  life  and  ways 
because  of  the  similarity  of  their  cul- 
tural backgrounds  to  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal components  of  our  population.  As 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  editorial- 
ized at  the  time: 

It  Is  no  reflection  on  the  many  fine  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  national 
origins  to  recognize  realistically  that  some 
nations  are  far  closer  to  the  United  States 
in  culture,  customs,  standards  of  living,  re- 
spect for  law,  and  experience  in  government. 

Those  who  would  supplant  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  by  the  administra- 
tion bill — S.  500 — make  the  following 
arguments : 

First.  That  S.  500  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  acquire  persons  possess- 
ing skills  which  are  needed  by  the  United 
States;  and 

Second.  That  S.  500  will  abolish  the 
national  origins  quota  system  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  unified  system  applicable 
to  all  the  nations  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere which  will  operate  solely  upon  a 
"first  come-first  served"  basis. 

When  one  analyzes  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  and  S.  500,  he  finds  there  is 
no  real  difference  between  the  capacity 
to  obtain  persons  possessing  needed  skills 
under  the  act  and  the  bill.  Under  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act,  a  50-percent  pref- 
erence is  given  to  quota  immigrants 
possessing  skills  needed  urgently  in  the 
United  States,  and  under  S.  500,  a  50- 
percent  preference  is  given  to  persons 
possessing  skills  especially  advantageous 
to  "the  United  States."  This  change  in 
phraseology  is  a  mere  exercise  in  se- 
mantics and  creates  a  distinction  with- 
out making  a  difference. 

The  public  should  not  be  deluded  by 
the  fact  that  both  the  act  and  the  bill 
give  a  first  preference  to  persons  possess- 
ing skills.  This  is  true  because  only  a 
few  people  come  into  the  United  States 
as  skilled  persons  under  this  preference. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  nvunber 
entering  the  United  States  as  skilled 
persons  under  this  preference  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  only  2,475.  All  the  other 
thousands  of  quota  immigrants  entering 
the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  under  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
entered  imder  other  provisions,  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  them  entering  imder 
nonpreference  provisions.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  to  anticipate  that  any  sub- 
stantial increase  will  be  made  in  respect 
to  obtaining  highly  skilled  persons  from 
abroad  because  the  bill  will  authorize  the 
admission  of  persons  possessing  skills 
"especially  advantageous  to"  the  United 
States  rather  than  persons  possessing 
skills  "urgently  needed  in"  the  United 
States. 
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The  only  permissible  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  slight  change  of  phrase- 
ology between  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
and  S.  500  is  that  its  pvurpose  is  to  detract 
the  attention  of  the  vmwary  from  the 
drastic  alteration  in  our  immigration 
policy  which  would  be  made  by  the  other 
provisions  of  S.  500.  If  the  bill  were 
enacted,  it  would  substitute  for  the  defi- 
nite and  uniform  formula  or  rule  of  law 
embodied  in  the  national  origins  quota 
system  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  will 
of  Federal  administrators  subject  to  no 
limitations  except  the  limitation  that  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  quota  immi- 
grants could  be  drawn  from  any  one  of 
the  89  countries  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  that  the  act  would  be  ad- 
ministered on  a  first-come  first-served 
basis.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
with  laws  whose  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  Federal  agencies  know  that 
there  is  no  substance  to  any  first-come 
first-served  system.  This  is  true  because 
the  first-come  are  often  quite  different 
from  the  first-served  in  such  cases.  The 
first-served  are  always  those  whose  pub- 
lic relations  apparatus  can  raise  the  most 
ballyhoo,  and  whose  friends  and  sup- 
porters can  put  the  tightest  squeeze  on 
the  politicians  who  control  the  Federal 
agencies. 

Besides,  the  10-percent  limitation  af- 
fords no  real  assurance  that  there  will 
be  any  equity  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  on  a  hemispherewide  basis.  This 
is  true  because  the  administrators  of  the 
law  could  assign  virtually  all  of  the  quota 
immigrants  allotted  to  the  entire  Eastern 
Hemisphere  to  10  nations  selected  by 
them. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  want.  They  wish  to  substi- 
tute for  what  they  erroneously  call  the 
discriminations  of  the  natiorxal  origins 
quota  system  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  virtually  unlimited  discriminations 
for  the  countries  they  favor. 

As  Senator  McCarran  stated,  one  of 
the  chief  virtues  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  established  by  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter Act  is  the  fact  it  places  the 
control  of  quota  immigration  in  the 
hands  of  the  mathematicians  rather 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians. 
S.  500  would  reverse  this  by  casting  a 
definite  mathematical  formula  or  rule 
of  law  upon  the  scrapheap  and  substi- 
tuting for  it  the  virtually  imcontrolled 
will  of  politicians. 

In  addition  to  these  objections,  S.  500 
is  also  subject  to  another  serious  objec- 
tion, that  is,  an  eflBcient  and  equitable 
execution  of  its  provisions  would  be  an 
absolutely  impossible  administrative 
task. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere only  down  to  this  point  because 
immigrants  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, with  the  exception  of  Jeunalca 
and  Trinidad,  are  nonquota  immigrants 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  national  origins  quota  system. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  is  a  perfect  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, but  I  shall  not  vote  to  abandon  the 
national  origins  quota  system  formula 
or  rule  it  establishes  until  someone  de- 
vises a  better  rule  suflBciently  strong  and 
certain  to  insure  that  immigration  to 


the  United  States  is  controlled  by  the 
nile  of  law  and  not  by  the  caprice  of 
men. 

For  these  reasons,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
favor  retaining  our  basic  immigration 
law  in  substantially  its  present  form.  If 
new  conditions  should  arise  requiring  us 
to  meet  emergencies,  Congress  can  pass 
special  legislation  to  deal  with  them  as 
it  has  on  many  occasions  in  the  past. 

Let  me  mention  another  occupational 
hazard  of  Senators;  namely,  the  danger 
of  having  what  they  actually  say  mis- 
understood or  misconstrued.  Sometimes 
a  Senator  contributes  to  such  misunder- 
standing or  misconstruction  by  an  un- 
fortunate choice  of  words.  My  father 
was  a  man  of  much  experience  and  wis- 
dom who  argued  cases  before  North 
Carolina  judges  and  juries  for  more  than 
three  score  years.  When  I  entered  his 
oflBce  as  his  legal  partner,  he  gave  me 
this  advice  as  to  how  one  should  seek 
to  convince  others  of  the  soundness  of 
his  position :  "Draw  the  picture  of  a  horse 
and  write  under  the  picture  of  the  horse 
in  large  letters,  'This  is  a  picture  of  a 
horse'." 

I  must  confess  that  I  may  have  fallen 
short  of  putting  this  advice  into  prac- 
tice in  the  hearing  on  February  24.  ^ 
maintained  the  position  that  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  is  wise  and  just  in 
that  it  allots  definite  immigration 
quotas  to  the  nations  on  the  basis  of 
their  contributions  to  our  population 
and  development,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration bill  is  unwise  and  unjust  in  that 
it  abolishes  all  national  immigration 
quotas  and  makes  no  distinction  in  our 
inunigration  policies  between  those  na- 
tions which  have  made  contributions  to 
our  population  and  development  and 
those  nations  which  have  made  Uttle  or 
no  contribution  to  them. 

I  undertook  to  illustrate  this  point  by 
calling  attention  to  two  ancient  lands — 
Ireland,  which  has  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  population  and  development, 
and  Abyssinia,  which  has  made  no 
contributions. 

It  now  appears  that  I  may  have  made 
an  unfortunate  choice  of  words  in  calling 
the  ancient  nation  of  Abyssinia  by  Its 
modem  legal  and  artificial  name,  Ethio- 
pia, rather  than  by  its  ancient  and 
natural  name,  Abyssinia.  Some  persons 
have  misunderstood  or  misconstrued  this 
unfortunate  choice  of  words  to  be  an 
oblique  aspersion  upon  American  Ne- 
groes, who  have  undoubtedly  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  our  population 
and  development. 

I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  do  any- 
thing of  this  kind  when  I  called  the 
ancient  land  of  Abyssinia  by  its  modem 
legal  and  artificial  name,  Ethiopia. 
Anthropologists,  historians,  and  lexicog- 
raphers assure  us  that  the  Abyssinians 
belong  to  the  Semitic  race,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Histori- 
ans also  inform  us  that  the  ancestors  of 
American  Negroes  were  not  Abyssinians 
and  did  not  have  their  habitations  in  that 
section  of  Africa. 

A  discussion  of  immigration  laws 
necessarily  Involves  a  discussion  of  na- 
tions and  peoples,  and  such  discussion 
nowadays  arouses  great  emotions,  and 
such  emotions  magnify  the  occupational 
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hazards  of  Senators  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. Let  me  assure  Americans  in 
in  general  and  North  Carolinians  in  par- 
ticular that  during  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  immigration  pro- 
posals I  shall  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  serve  the  America  we  love,  and 
shall  not  be  deterred  from  so  doing  by 
any  misquotation,  any  misunderstand- 
ing, or  any  misconstruction  of  anything 
I  may  say.  , 

E^XHIBIT  1 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  25,  1965] 

Senators    Clash    on    Immigration:    Javits 

Protests  Ervin   View  on   Northern   Ett- 

BOPEANS 

Washington,  February  24. — Senator  Sam 
J.  Ekvin.  Jr..  contended  today  that  revisions 
In  the  Immigration  law  asked  by  President 
Johnson  provided  new  discriminations  in  the 
guise  of  eliminating  discrimination. 

For  example,  the  North  Carolina  Democrat 
said,  "it  discriminates  against  the  people  who 
have  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  build- 
ing up  our  country  because  they  have  a 
preference  under  the  law  now." 

He  identified  the  covmtrles  as  England. 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Scandinavian  nations. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  protested  Mr.  Ervin's  remarks  and 
clashed  with  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  acting 
chairman  of  the  Immigration  Subcommittee 
hearing  at  which  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  was  the  witness. 

"I  know  that  too  much  blood  and  toil  was 
contributsd  to  the  building  of  America  by 
Immigrants  from  Italy,  from  eastern  Europe, 
and  from  many  other  places  to  accept  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  only  Immigrants  from  northern 
Europe  made  America."  Mr.  Javits  declared. 

Mr.  Ehvin  sought  to  break  In,  but  Mr. 
jAvrrs  cut  him  off.  asserting:  "I  dldnt  In- 
terrupt you." 

But  Mr.  Kennedy  ruled  that  Mr.  Javtts 
was  out  of  order  In  making  a  statement 
at  the  hearing  and  said  he  would  be  limited 
to  asking  questions  of  Mr.  Riisk.  He  noted 
Mr.  Javits  was  not  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, but  said  he  was  welcome  to  ask  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  jAvrrs  flared  back  that  "this  Is  a  brand- 
new  innovation  In  the  conduct  of  subcom- 
mittees" and  said  he  woiild  not  allow  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  forget  It.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  not  tried  to  limit  Mr.  Ervin. 

Mr.  Ervin  said  he  was  not  contending  per- 
sons from  northern  Europe  were  solely  re- 
sponsible for  building  the  United  States. 

"I  know  that  immigrants  from  other  coun- 
tries made  great  contributions,"  he  said. 
"What  I  said  was  that  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion was  made  by  those  from  northern  Eu- 
rope, and  that  Is  correct." 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Rusk  stressed  the 
provision  of  the  administration  bill  that 
would  get  rid  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  first  written  Into  law  In  1924. 

He  said  "It  is  the  national  origins  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  actual  Immigration,  which 
Is  singled  out  by  our  critics."  and  which 
hurts  the  position  of  the  United  States 
abroad  in  many  cases. 

Several  foreign  ministers,  he  said,  had  told 
him  they  believed  "this  principle  discrimi- 
nates against  their  countries." 

"They  were  not  complaining  about  num- 
bers but  about  the  principle  which  they  con- 
sidered discriminatory,"  he  said. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  25,  1965] 
Immigration  Revision  Stibs  Senate  Clash 

Senator  Sam  J.  Esvtn,  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
North  Carolina,  has  contended  that  the 
Immigration  law  revision  asked  by  President 


Johnson  proposes  new  discriminations  In  the 
guise  of  eliminating  discrimination. 

For  example,  he  said  yesterday,  "it  dis- 
criminates against  the  people  who  have  made 
the  greatest  contribution  to  building  up  our 
country  because  they  have  preference  under 
the  law  now." 

He  Identified  the  countries  as  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Holland 
and  the  Scandinavian  nations. 

jAvrrs  protests 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  protested  Ervin's  remarks  and 
clashed  with  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  acting 
chairman  of  the  Immigration  Subcommittee 
hearing  at  which  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  was  the  witness. 

"I  know  that  too  much  blood  and  toll  was 
contributed  to  the  building  of  America  by 
immigrants  from  Italy,  from  eastern  Europe 
and  from  many  other  places  to  accept  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  only  Immigrants  from  northern 
Europe  made  AmerlcaV'  Javits  declared. 

Ervin  sought  to  br^k  In.  but  Javits  cut 
him  off. 

But  Kennedy  ruled  that  Javits  was  out  of 
,  order  in  making  a  statement  at  the  hearing 
anH  said  he  would  be  limited  to  asking  ques- 
tions of  Rusk.  He  noted  Javits  is  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  but  said  he 
was  welcome  to  ask  questions. 

Javits  flared  back  that  "this  Is  a  brand- 
new  Innovation  in  the  conduct  of  subcom- 
mittees" and  said  he  would  not  allow  Ken- 
nedy to  forget  it. 

ERVIN'  clarifies    REMARKS 

Ervin  said  he  was  not  contending  persons 
frpm  northern  Europe  were  solely  responsi- 
ble for  buUdlng  the  United  States. 

"I  know  that  Immigrants  from  other  coun- 
tries made  great  contributions,"  he  said. 
"What  I  said  was  that  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion was  made  by  those  from  northern 
Europe,  and  that  is  correct." 

In  his  prepared  statement  Rusk  stressed 
the  provision  of  the  administration  bUl 
which  would  get  rid  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  first  written  into  law  in  1924. 

He  said  "It  is  the  national  origins  princi- 
ple, rather  than  actual  immigration,  which  Is 
singled  out  by  our  critics,"  and  which  hurts 
the  position  of  the  United  States  abroad  In 
many  cases. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ROBERT  G. 
BAKER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  for  today  contains  an  edi- 
torial which  discusses  the  so-called  Bob- 
by Baker  case.  It  ends  with  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  seems  to  be 
engaged  In  trying  to  smother  it  with  the 
FBI  report  that  blackens  one  witness  and 
whitewashes  others.  In  doing  so.  It  is  en- 
gaging in  a  dubioiis  game  that  casts  doubt 
on  its  own  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  I  had 
no  part  in  the  acts  referred  to  by  the 
editorial,  and  for  the  sake  of  clarifica- 
tion, I  wish  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Attorney  General  submitted  to 
the  Seriate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  a  statement  concerning 
the  Bobby  Baker  case.  This  statement 
dealt  with  the  testimony  on  December 
1, 1964,  of  Don  Reynolds. 

Many  people  have  referred  to  this 
statement  as  an  FBI  report.  I  disagree. 
It  was  not  a  report  made  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  such  an 


interpretation  is  a  disservice  to  that  great 
and  respected  organization. 

The  report  is  not  an  FBI  report  and 
was  not  issued  by  the  Director  or  anyone 
authorized  by  him.  The  report  trans- 
mitted by  the  Attorney  General  contains 
resumes  of  FBI  interviews.  There  is  no 
statement  in  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
port even  alleging  that  the  report  con- 
tains resumes  of  all  the  inter\'iews  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation concerning  the  Reynolds  testi- 
mony. 

Neither  is  it  claimed  in  the  Attorney 
General's  report  that  the  FBI  wrote  the 
resumes,  nor  whether  the  report  contains 
the  full  texts  of  the  resumes. 

The  FBI  is  the  investigative  arm  of 
the  Attorney  General.  The  Bureau  is 
subject  to  the  direction  and  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General.  The  Attorney 
General  has  the  power  not  only  to  re- 
quest or  direct  an  investigation  but  to 
prescribe  the  limitations  and  the  bounds 
of  the  investigation.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  direct  the  Bureau  to  interview 
a  specified  witness  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  furnish  the  Bureau  the  ques- 
tions or  question  to  be  asked  and  the 
Bureau's  inquiry  is  limited  to  what  the 
Attorney  General  has  prescribed. 

The  Attorney  General  may  not  only 
select  the  witnesses  he  wants  inter- 
viewed, but  he  can  select  the  most  sterile 
and  innocuous  questions  to  be  submitted 
to  the  witnesses.  Thereafter  the  Attor- 
ney General  can  write  his  own  summary 
or  report  containing  his  deductions  and 
conclusions  concerning  answers  given  to 
his  own  circumscribed  questions. 

Were  the  committee  to  ascertain  how 
the  Bureau  conducted  this  investigation, 
they  would  have  to  obtain  the  memoran- 
dum of  instructions  from  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  Bureau,  plus  a  transcript 
of  all  oral  directions  accompanying  the 
memorandum,  and  then  the  raw  files  of 
the  Bureau,  plus  the  opportunity  to  in- 
terrogate the  agents  as  to  how  they  were 
required  to  proceed. 

The  law  provides  that  when  fraud 
against  the  U.S.  Government  is  involved 
the  sp>ecial  agents  of  the  Bureau  may 
place  the  individuals  that  they  are  in- 
terrogating under  oath.  This  report 
fails  to  indicate  whether  the  Attorney 
General  permitted  the  agents  to  swear 
certain  persons  interviewed  in  reference 
to  those  matters  that  involved  fraud 
against  the  Government.  Investiga- 
tions involving  the  padding  of  accounts 
by  a  contractor  which  are  paid  by  the 
Government  and  investigations  involv- 
ing wrongdoing  in  awarding  defense  con- 
tracts would  fall  in  the  category  of  fraud 
against  the  Government. 

This  report  was  obtained  and  released 
for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the  public 
mind  against  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
who  testify  against  the  politically  power- 
ful. The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion should  not  be  brought  into  such 
controversies. 

Testimony  before  a  senatorial  commit- 
tee should  speak  for  itself,  and  every 
separate  part  of  a  witness'  testimony 
should  be  scrutinized  for  its  accuracy  or 
inaccuracy. 
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Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Dom  Bonafede, 
who  has  been  covering  the  Baker  case 
for  many  months,  states  flatly  that  the 
report  was  not  written  by  the  FBI  and 
that  it  is  far  from  complete  in  reflect- 
ing the  full  extent  of  that  agency's  in- 
vestigation into  the  Reynolds  testimony. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Bonafede's 
article  had  this  to  say : 

The  "FBI  report"  used  by  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee's  Democratio  majority,  to  dispute 
testimony  by  a  key  witness  In  the  Bobby 
Baker  case,  failed  to  Include  voluminous 
data  compiled  in  a  supporting  investigation. 
The  report  was  not  even  written  by  the 
FBI,  it  was  learned  yesterday,  although  the 
agency  conducted  the  investigation  for  the 
study. 

The  FBI  declined  comment  on  the  report, 
which  casts  doubt  on  a  series  of  allegations 
made  by  Don  B.  Reynolds  In  testimony  In- 
volving many  highly  placed  Washington  of- 
ficials, including  President  Johnson. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman,  however, 
admitted  In  reply  to  a  query  by  the  Herald 
Tribune  that,  while  FBI  agents  did  conduct 
an  investigation  into  Mr.  Reynolds'  charges, 
the  report  itself  was  written  by  various  law- 
yers in  the  Department-  He  said  the  30-page 
report  was  condensed  from  hundreds  of  pages 
of  investigation  gathered  by  FBI  agents. 

The  committee  report  is  composed  mainly 
of  11  allegations  attributed  to  Mr.  Reynolds, 
each  of  which  Is  followed  by  witnesses'  state- 
ments. In  every  Instance,  the  statements 
contradict  Mr.  Reynolds'  testimony. 

It  was  learned,  however,  that  In  addition 
to  omitting  much  of  the  evidence  gathered 
by  the  FBI,  the  report  also  neglects  to  men- 
tion statements  given  by  several  witnesses 
contacted  by  the  Investigators. 

Conceivably,  the  statements  of  witnesses 
left  out  of  the  report  could  support  Mr. 
Reynolds'  charges  or  dispute  the  testimony 
of  other  witnesses. 

Republican  minority  members  on  the 
Rules  Committee  have  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  Democratic  majority  has  sought  to 
discredit  Mr.  Reynolds'  testimony  to  save  the 
administration  from  possible  embarrass- 
ment. 

"This  report  was  obviously  written  by 
someone  who  understood  the  political  impli- 
cations," remarked  a  committee  source. 

He  said  that  by  selecting  only  certain  por- 
tions of  the  raw  FBI  file  and  leaving  out 
other  parts,  the  majority  was  able  to  preju- 
dice Mr.  Reynolds'  story. 

In  a  statement  yesterday,  Senator  Carl 
CuKTis,  of  Nebraska,  the  committee's  rank- 
ing minority  member,  said  the  authors  of 
the  report  did  a  disservice  to  the  FBI  by 
contorting  the  Bureau's  evidence. 

"This  report  was  obtained  and  released  for 
the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the  public  mind 
against  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied against  the  politically  powerful,"  Sena- 
tor CxTRTis  declared. 

He  said  the  FBI,  "a  great  and  respected 
organization"  should  not  have  been  brought 
into  the  partisan  conflict  growing  out  of  the 
Baker  Inquiry. 

Meanwhile,  the  committee's  majority  and 
minority  staff  members  began  work  on  draft- 
ing their  final  reports  in  the  Baker  case. 
This  is  a  prelude  to  ringing  the  curtain  down 
on  the  long  and  turbulent  Investigation  Into 
the  myriad  financial  dealings  of  the  former 
Senate  majority  secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Danger 
Greater  Than  Baker  Facts,"  published  In 
the  Norfolk.  Nebr.,  Daily  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1965.  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"Probe  Is  Closed  in  Jenkins'  Case,"  pub- 


lished in  the  ScottsblufE,  Nebr.,  Star- 
Herald  of  February  27,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Dally  News,  Feb. 

27.  1965] 

Danger  Greateb  Than  Baker  Facts 

Republicans  In  the  Senate,  including 
Nebraska's  Carl  Curtis,  have  been  actively 
engaged  for  over  a  year  in  attempts  to  get 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  to  examine  care- 
fully the  affairs  of  the  former  majority  sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  Bobby  Baker. 

Their  knowledge  that  he  was  at  one  time 
a  protege  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  had  some 
sort  of  dealing  with  former  White  House 
staff  man  Walter  Jenkins,  served  to  whet 
their  interest  in  pursuit  of  the  facts  in  what 
has  become  a  drawn-out,  inconclxisive  in- 
vestigation. 

The  latest  development  in  the  investiga- 
tion was  Jenkins*  written  response  to  a  series 
of  questions  submitted  in  writing  by  the 
committee.  The  questions  were  allowed  to 
be  answered  in  writing  because  a  majority  of 
the  committee  believed  two  psychiatrists  who 
said  that  the  medical  threat  of  oral  question- 
ing of  Jenkins  was  too  great  to  risk  sub- 
jecting him  to.  Mr.  Jenkins,  admittedly,  is 
one  who  has  had  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
Johnson  business  affairs. 

Senator  Curtis  this  week  listed  the  written 
questions  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  ask 
because  the  committee  majority  ruled  them 
out  of  order.  In  doing  so,  he  provided  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  high-handed  manner  in 
which  the  entire  Baker  Investigation  has 
been  handled. 

Senator  Curtis'  unasked  questions  dealt 
vsrlth  aspects  of  the  Johnson  broadcasting 
businesses.  One  was  a  simple  query,  "Were 
Robert  G.  Baker  and  Lyndon  Johnson  ever 
associated  In  any  business  transaction  to- 
gether?" 

An  embarrassing  question?  Of  course  It  is. 
But  ruling  It  out  altogether  leaves  the  sort  of 
suspicion  which  abounds  in  the  whole  Baker 
case,  that  the  President  is  deeply  involved 
and  that  much  is  being  hidden. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  buUd  an  im- 
munity to  inquiry  for  L.B.J.  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  wheeling  and  dealing  of  Bobby 
Baker.  This  attempt,  in  Itself,  tarnishes 
American  political  life  at  Its  highest  level. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  Senate  Democrats  do  not 
recognize  there  is  a  danger  greater  than  any 
risk  of  finding  out  further  unsavory  facts  In 
the  Baker  case.  That  danger  is  that  Ameri- 
cans will  come  to  have  a  deep-seated  cyni- 
cism about  the  integrity  of  their  tiighest  pub- 
lic ofllclals. 


[From  the  Scottsbluff   (Nebr.)    Star-Herald, 

Feb.  27,  1965] 

Probe  Is   Closed  in   Jenkins   Case 

Although  Walter  Jenkins,  ex-Whlte  House 
aid.  Insisted  this  week  he  exerted  no  pressure 
on  Maryland  insurance  man  Don  B.  Reynolds 
to  buy  time  on  the  Johnson  family  television 
station  in  Axistln,  Tex.,  one  would  have  to  be 
afflicted  with  a  virulent  form  of  naivete  if 
he  accepted  the  story  without  question. 

Jenkins"  account,  told  In  written  testimony 
to  a  Senate  investigating  committee,  and 
released  Wednesday,  puts  an  Innocent  con- 
struction on  an  incident  that  his  own  words 
belle. 

Just  how  gullible  is  the  general  public 
presumed  to  be,  to  swallow  such  a  tale? 

Reynolds  bought  $1,208  in  television  time 
on  the  Johnson  station  in  Austin  after 
Jenkins  passed  him  the  word  that  a  Texas 
cousin  of  the  President  wanted  to  sell  in- 
surance too  and,  furthermore,  was  a  long- 
time advertiser  on  the  station.  At  stake  for 
Reynolds  was  a  hoped-for  sale  of  $100,000 
worth  of  poUcles. 


Jenkins  would  have  us  beUeve  that  he 
transmitted  this  information  so  that  Reyn- 
olds might  know  the  nature  of  his  competi- 
tion, and  not  to  pressure  Reynolds  into  buy- 
ing television  time  as  one  of  the  ground  rules 
governing  sales  of  Insurance  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

It  is  notable  that  there  has  been  absolutely 
no  comment  from  the  President,  and  we  sup- 
pose that  he  should  not  remark  publicly  con- 
cerning the  matter. 

But,  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  also  quite 
apparent  that  Jenkins  Is  being  sheltered  from 
cross-examination,  either  public  or  private. 
His  depressed  mental  attitude,  foUowing 
arrest  on  a  morals  charge  is  given  as  the 
reason  for  the  sanctuary  accorded  him. 

Whether  there  vrtll  ever  be  a  sequel  to  his 
written  answers  to  committee-devised  ques- 
tions appears  now  to  be  unlikely,  much  to 
the  discomfiture  and  over  the  protests  of 
Senator  Carl  Curtis,  of  Nebraska,  who  has 
been  sharply  critical  of  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed In  attempting  to  extract  testimony 
from  the  onetime  White  House  aid. 

Senator  Curtis  reports  that  he  submitted 
a  long  list  of  questions  he  thought  Jenkins 
should  be  asked,  all  pertaining  to  public 
business  the  public  is  entitled  to  know. 

But,  the  Nebraskan  adds  that  he  "struck 
out"  when  the  conunlttee  drafted  a  much 
simpler  and  much  shorter  list  of  queries. 

The  Senator  viewed  tMs  procedure  as  per- 
mitting Jenkins  and  his  friends  and  attor- 
neys all  the  time  needed  to  polish  and  hone 
his  answers,  without  elaboration,  and  with- 
out fear  of  subsequent  examination.  There 
can't  be  much  argtmaent  about  this. 

So  it  goes  in  Washington,  where  there  must 
be  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  big  whopper  is 
more  credible  than  the  little  one,  and  is 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  accepted. 

It  is  our  guess  that  this  may  be  the  final 
flurry  of  any  consequence  In  the  Jenkins 
incident,  and  that  the  Baker  case,  from 
which  the  Jenkins  affair  stemmed  is,  as  Sen- 
ator Curtis  says,  "about  to  go  underground." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  so-called  testimony  taken 
by  the  FBI  was  not  taken  under  oath? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  appears  that  that  was 
the  situation,  because  I  am  sure  that  the 
group  of  lawyers  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  who  wrote  the  report  would  have 
asserted  that  the  witnesses  had  been 
plaxred  under  oath.  They  did  not  do  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
would  have  had  authority  to  place  wit- 
nesses under  oath,  because  in  some  cases 
the  question  involved  was  fraud  against 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  In 
numerous  Instances  has  been  that  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  interviewed  by  the 
FBI,  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
by  the  staff  of  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
versed their  testimony  when  they  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  were 
placed  under  oath? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  has  happened  re- 
peatedly. When  Walter  Jenkins  filed  his 
affidavit,  he  stated  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  sale  of  television  time  to  Don 
Reynolds  by  the  Austin.  Tex.,  television 
station  of  which  Jenkins  was  an  official. 
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The  committee  never  called  Mr.  Jenkins 
as  a  witness.  Later,  he  did  submit  to 
limited  questioning  vmder  oath;  and 
when  he  was  placed  under  oath,  we 
learned  that  he  did  know  about  it.  By 
his  own  words,  he  said  that  the  sale  of 
the  television  time  did  occur  and  that  he 
knew  it  at  the  time.  He  denied  that  he 
exerted  pressure.  He  put  the  blame  on 
Reynolds,  who,  he  said,  volunteered,  but 
he  totally  ignored  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  wrong  in  any  event.  There  were 
many  ways  to  apply  the  pressure;  and 
this  was  only  one  Instance. 

I  shall  not  disclose  the  name  of  an- 
other witness,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
quote  him  without  having  the  record  be- 
fore me.  But  there  have  been  several 
instances  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  when  after  the  in- 
dividuals had  been  placed  under  oath, 
their  testimony  differed  very  materially 
from  what  it  purported  to  be  when  they 
were  interviewed.  That  occurred  in 
many  instances,  not  only  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
but  also  before  the  McClellan  committee. 
So  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  group  of  lawyers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  whoever  they  were,  who 
wrote  the  report,  should  have  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  those  things  oc- 
curred; that  people  testify  differently 
under  oath  than  when  they  are  interro- 
gated by  an  investigator.  To  fail  to 
place  them  under  oath  in  order  to  dis- 
credit others,  to  thwart  an  investigation, 
and  to  becloud  an  issue  before  the  public 
is  grossly  wrong. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  In  that 
connection,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings,  part  IV.  I  shall  quote  from 
the  testimony  of  Myron  Weiner  as  given 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration on  December  3,  1964,  and  as  ap- 
pears on  page  552.  This  testimony 
clearly  shows  difference  between  a  wit- 
ness testifying  under  oath  and  the  same 
witness  giving  a  statement  to  the  FBI  or 
to  the  staff  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Weiner  was  being  questioned  in  connec- 
tion with  a  $5,000  payment  he  had  made 
to  Robert  Baker  in  consideration  for  his 
assistance  on  legislation.  Previously  he 
had  denied  such  a  payment. 

I  quote  from  the  interrogation  by  the 
chief  counsel  of  the  committee : 

Mr.  McLendon.  Mr.  Weiner,  you  have  been 
Interviewed  by  the  FBI.  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Vi^EiNEH.  I  sure  have. 

Mr.  McLendon.  You  also  have  been  inter- 
viewed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service? 

Mr.  Weinee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLendon.  Is  your  testimony  here  to- 
day consistent  with  what  you  told  those  two 
agencies? 

Mr.  Weiner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLendon.  It  is  not.  I  have  a  little 
reluctance  in  asking  the  next  question,  but 
I  wUl  ask  it. 

Mr.  Weinee.  Please  do.  sir. 

Mr.  McLendon.  In  what  respect  is  what 
you  told  here  today  not  conaistent  with  what 
you  told  the  Internal  Revenue? 

Mr.  Weinee.  I  am  under  oath  today,  sir. 

Mr.  McLendon.  Yes;  I  know  you  are. 

Mr.  Weinee.  And  I  am  not  going  to,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  say  anything 
that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  McLendon.  Sir? 

Mr.  Weinee.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  that 
Is  not  true.    The  only  thing  that  I  omitted 


from  telling  them,  anybody,  before  today's 
interview,  was  the  fact  that  I  gave  Mr. 
Baker  the  check,  and  that  the  arrangements 
to  retain  the  law  firm  were  made  with  Mr. 
Baker. 

That  is  a  complete  reversal  of  his  pre- 
vious statement.  By  his  own  statement 
his  testimony  was  changed  because  he 
was  under  oath. 

I  cite  another  example.  The  hearings 
are  replete  with  this  course  of  action  in 
committee.  I  refer  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  William  N.  McLeod,  Jr.,  who  testified 
on  December  2,  1964,  at  pages  241  and 
242  of  the  transcript.  Mr.  McLeod  was 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  House  District 
Committee.  Mr.  McLeod  was  being  ques- 
tioned in  connection  with  a  $1,500  pay- 
ment which  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Reynolds.  First  Mr.  McLeod  had  claimed 
this  was  for  legal  services,  then  later  he 
claimed  it  was  a  gift. 

I  quote  his  testimony : 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Dren- 
nan.  of  the  stafif? 

Mr.  McLeod.  I  talked  to  two  people  with 
the  staff.    I  don't  remember  the  name. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you 
mailed  the  invoices? 

Mr.  McLeod.  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  don't 
remember. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  tell  them  that  it 
was  for  legal  services? 

Mr.  McLeod.  No;  I  didn't.  When  they 
asked  me  what  it  was  for  I  said  the  state- 
ment speaks  for  itself. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Clark  entered  the 
hearing  room.) 

Senator  Curtis.  What  did  the  statement 
say? 

Mr.  McLeod.  For  legal  services. 

Senator  Curtis.  So  it  is  true  then,  that  you 
conveyed  to  them  the  idea  that  it  was  for 
legal  services? 

Mr.  McLeod.  Well,  I  was  in  an  informal 
meeting  with  them.    I  was  not  under  oath. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understand. 

Mr.  McLeod.  And  I  sidestepped  a  few 
things,  I  think. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  very  true.  This 
group  of  lawyers  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  who  wrote  this  report  did  know 
that.  They  should  know  it.  Notwith- 
standing that,  here  are  selections  from 
many  unsworn  interviews,  put  out  by  the 
Attorney  General,  printed  as  a  commit- 
tee print,  before  committee  members 
even  knew  it  had  been  returned,  for  the 
direct  pm'pose  of  destroying  the  testi- 
mony of  Don  Reynolds.  That  is  a  most 
unethical  practice. 

It  was  unfair  to  those  on  the  commit- 
tee who  have  tried  to  get  all  the  facts.  It 
should  not  have  been  done.  This  was 
handled  so  that  the  impression  would  be 
given  that  it  was  an  FBI  report.  I  have 
been  around  Washington  a  little  while. 
I  have  never  seen  an  FBI  report  in  print. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  FBI  makes  and 
prints  reports  concerning  offenses  al- 
leged to  have  taken  place,  about  individ- 
uals investigated  or  about  interrogations 
they  have  made. 

The  FBI  assembled  this  information  so 
that  It  might  be  used  in  a  lawful  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  of  law,  where  wit- 
nesses are  under  oath.  On  the  face  of 
it,  I  think  many  reporters  recognized 
that  it  was  not  an  FBI  report.  They  per- 
haps, too,  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
FBI  does  not  issue  printed  reports  In 
matters  of  this  kind.  Yet,  that  does  not 
excuse  those  who  plarmed  It  that  way. 


those  who  did  not  want  Mr.  Reynolds' 
testimony  to  stand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
was  another  witness  who  took  the  fifth 
amendment  when  called  before  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  shown  that  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Redwood  National 
Bank,  a  $5,000  check  had  been  made  pay- 
able  to  one  Wayne  Bromley,  and  the 
check  had  been  endorsed  and  cashed  by 
Robert  Baker  in  the  Senate  Disbursing 
OfiBce.  Yet,  when  this  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  they  first  interviewed 
Mr.  Bromley  and  were  apparently  satis- 
fied with  his  explanation.  They  dropped 
the  case  until  the  payment  was  disclosed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  insistence 
made  that  the  matter  be  explored  fur- 
ther. Mr.  Bromley  was  then  brought  be- 
fore the  committee,  but  he  took  the  fifth 
amendment  on  the  basis  that  he  could 
not  talk  about  it  without  incriminating 
himself.  Mr.  Baker  also  took  the  fifth 
amendment.  They  refused  to  discuss 
their  $5,000  payoff. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  if  a  man  is 
called  to  testify  under  oath  before  a  con- 
gressional committee.  I  think  that  is 
recognized  by  all  Senators,  and  it  should 
be  very  clear  to  the  committee. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  for  the  job  he  has  tried  to 
do.  I  join  the  Senator  in  expressing  deep 
regret  that  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  committee  did  not  feel  that  they  also 
had  a  responsibility  to  expose  the  wrong- 
doing that  had  been  going  on  in  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  very  much 
for  his  remarks.  With  respect  to  the 
testimony  of  Don  Reynolds,  no  witness  is 
infallible.  No  witness  can  have  a  mem- 
ory that  does  not  err.  Many  people  are 
not  so  systematic  and  orderly  in  record- 
ing things  as  others  are.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  written  record,  where 
it  exists,  supports  Don  Reynolds  in  this 
investigation.  Dun  Reynolds  said  that 
he  purchased  a  hi-fl  set  for  a  former 
Senator.  Mr.  Johnson.  The  written  rec- 
ord and  checks  and  invoices  support  this 
statement.  There  is  no  dispute  that  the 
hi-fl  set  was  delivered.  It  is  there.  Like- 
wise, the  checks  and  the  other  tangible 
evidence  supports  Mr.  Reynolds'  state- 
ment that  he  purchased  television  time 
on  the  Austin  television  station.  That 
statement  is  supported  by  the  witness 
Mr.  Young.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  now  to  repeat  all  the  evidence. 
But  the  point  is  that  where  we  have  been 
able  to  put  our  hands  on  the  written  rec- 
ord, the  testimony  of  Don  Reynolds  has 
stood  up.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
whole  performance,  which  culminated  in 
the  phony  report  transmitted  by  the  At- 
torney General  was  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  the  American  people  that 
Don  Reynolds  was  wrong  in  every  in- 
stance, when  we  know  that  that  is  not 
true. 

To  use  the  taxpayers'  money  to  carry 
on  an  investigation  in  that  manner,  to 
blacken  the  witnesses  who  come  in  and 
testify  about  wrongdoing,  to  use  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  so  treat  some  witnesses 
that  It  sends  a  notice  out  to  the  entire 
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world  "Don't  ever  come  in  and  testify 
against  the  politically  powerful."  is  dis- 
graceful. That  is  what  they  have  at- 
tempted to  do.  They  may  have  accom- 
nlished  it.  I  regret  it.  I  am  sure  that, 
in  engaging  in  such  wrongful  practices, 
they  do  not  speak  for  the  majority  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  concur  in  what  the  Senator 
said  Certainly  we  all  proceed  on  the 
premise  that  all  charges  are  inaccurate 
until  proven  true,  but  many  of  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds' charges  have  been  proven  true  when 

pursued.  ■,     ■■, 

There  have  been  some  vigorous  denials 
of  some  of  Mr.  Reynolds*  charges,  but 
ofttimes  when  the  witnesses  were  placed 
under  oath  or  when  the  records  were  ex- 
amined we  found  he  was  right. 

I  am  not  immindful  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  nearly  a  year  ago  that  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds told  me  there  was  a  $35,000  over- 
payment on  the  insurance  premium  of 
the  stadium  contract.  It  took  about  6 
or  8  months  to  locate  the  check  and  the 
proof.  This  check  was  located  and  the 
charge  was  proved  without  any  help 
from  the  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  feel  some  responsibility  in  this 
matter  because  when  we  flrst  started  this 
investigation  Mr.  Reynolds  was  one  of 
the  first  men  whom  I  interviewed. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  question  in  his 
mind  as  to  whether  he  should  proceed 
to  testify  or  whether  he  should  take  the 
fifth  amendment. 

In  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Reynolds  and 
his  attorney  I  made  it  clear  that  we  were 
not  offering  him  any  special  considera- 
tion and  if  he  told  the  story  as  to  what 
he  and  his  associates  had  been  doing  he 
was  expressing  his  own  guilt,  as  well  as 
that  of  anybody  else.    His  lawyer  was 
there,  and  he  was  told  that  as  a  witness 
he  could  exercise  his  constitutional  right 
and  take  the  fifth  amendment.    After 
discussing   the   matter   with   him,   Mr. 
Reynolds   agreed  to  testify  before  the 
committee.    I  think  he  should  be  com- 
plimented on  that  decision.    He  made  a 
great    contribution    by    disclosing    the 
financial  arrangements  he  had  with  Mr. 
Baker  and  several  of  his  friends.    Mr. 
Reynolds  has  made  a  great  contribution 
by  giving  us  his  cooperation.    I  resent 
this  deliberate  attempt  to  discredit  him 
or,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  to  lay  down 
the  threat  to  any  American  citizen  that 
"If  you  speak  out  against  the  adminis- 
tration we  will  ruin  you." 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 
In  closing,  let  me  say  that  Don  Reyn- 
olds was  denied  the  fundamental  Ameri- 
can right  to  have  his  accusers  placed 
under  oath  and  interrogated.    We  can- 
not blame  that  on  Hitler.    The  blame 
rests  on  those  who  did  it  hex-e. 


the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
paying  richly  deserved  tribute  to  our 
colleague.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  tribute  expresses  appreciation  for 
the  brilliant  work  of  Senator  Ervin  in 
behalf  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
88-597  for  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
mentally  ill  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  legislation  has  been  warmly  re- 
ceived by  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  psychiatry  and  law  as  a  guide 
to  State  legislatures  in  formulating  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  rights  of  the  men- 
tally ill. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  reso- 
lution declares: 

The  mentally  ill.  the  families  of  the  men- 
tally ill,  and  the  profession  of  psychiatry 
are  indebted  to  Senator  Ervin  for  his  dy- 
namic leadership  in  this  hxunanitarian 
effort. 

I  know  that  this  tribute  will  come  as 
no  surprise  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  recognize  Senator  Ervin's  great 
ability  and  we  are  guided  constantly  by 
his  wise  counsel.  He  is  indeed  an  im- 
minent lawyer,  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant, and  a  great  humanitarian.  He  is 
an  American  of  whom  we  are  all  proud. 
As  we  know,  Senator  Ervin  serves  as  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  as  chairman  of  its  Sub- 
conomittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  ap- 
pear in  the  body  of  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved,  The  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  takes  this  occa- 
sion to  recognize  the  signal  contribution  of 
U.S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  in  champion- 
ing enactment  of  legislation  which  modern- 
izes the  laws  governing  the  hospitalization 
of  the  mentally  ill  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Public  Law  88-597  which  he  spon- 
sored and  which  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Johnson  on  September  15.  1964, 
reconciles  legal  procedures  protecting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  mentally  ill  with 
modern  psychiatric  concepts  and  treatment. 
The  council  commends  Senator  Ervin  for 
the  extensive  and  comprehensive  hearings 
which  he  conducted  prior  to  the  drafting  of 
this  act  during  which  a  vast  array  of  expert 
opinion  was  collected  and  considered.  The 
report  of  these  hearings  in  itself  comprises 
an  invaluable  guide  for  future  scholars  in 
psychiatry  and  the  law.  The  mentally  ill. 
the  families  of  the  mentally  Ul.  and  the  pro- 
fession of  psychiatry  are  Indebted  to  Senator 
Ervin  for  his  dynamic  leadership  in  this 
humanitarian  effort. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Janewat  Publishing  &  Research 
Corp 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  24, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  have  Just  re- 
ceived the  first  copies  of  the  used-equipment 
story  in  Ward's  Quarterly.  I  wanted  you  to 
be  the  flrst  to  see  it. 

Articles  on  the  story  have  been  pouring  in 
from  aU  over  the  country,  and  I  couldn't 
be  prouder  to  be  associated  with  a  greater 
man. 

Bob  Powers,  who  owns  Ward's,  is  a  great 
figure  in  the  automobile  community  and  has 
made  his  publication  the  definitive  organ 
of  the  industry. 

Once  the  magazine  is  in  full  circulation,  it 
will  make  even  greater  news.     I  think  the 
plan  will  become  a  reality  soon  with  all  the 
support  we'll  be  gathering. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eliot  Janeway. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ERVIN  BY 
AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 


USED  EQUIPMENT  FOR  FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from 
Eliot  Janeway  under  date  of  February  4, 
1965,  an  article  entitled  "Used  Vehicles 
Needed  Most,"  by  Charles  C.  Cain,  and 
published  in  the  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Register- 
Guard,  and  an  article  by  Eliot  Janeway 
entitled  "Instead  of  Dollars,"  published 
in  Ward's  Quarterly. 


[Prom  the  Eugene   (Oreg.)    Register-Guard, 
Jan.  31,  1965) 

Used  Vehicles  Needed  Most  by  Under- 
developed Countries 
(By  Charles  C.  Cain) 
Detrott. — The  auto  industry  showed  con- 
siderable interest  Saturday  in  a  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  should  send  some  of 
Its  used  machinery   and  motor  vehicles  to 
imderdeveloped  countries  as  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Eliot  Janeway  a  New  York  economist  and 
columnist,  advanced  the  proposal  in  a  copy- 
righted article  written  for  the  initial  issue 
of  Ward's  quarterly,  a  new  magazine  aimed 
primarily  at  management  interests. 

Janeway  wrote  that  exporUng  "depreciated 
capital  equipment  all  the  way  from  heavy 
presses  to  pickup  trucks  and  tire  Jacks  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  is  the  way  to  free  U.S. 
Industry  from  the  burden  of  accumulated 
obsolescence  and  at  the  same  time  ease  the 
drain  on  the  doUar  caused  by  foreign  aid." 
Janeway  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
program,  which  would  include  tax  writeoffs 
for  contributing  companies,  could  well  be 
a  biUion  dollar  operation  in  Its  first  full 
year. 

This  would  include  the  value  of  goods 
shipped  abroad,  the  tax  depreciation  and  the 
costs  of  the  Federal  agency  which  woiUd 
handle  the  program. 

"I  was  in  Detroit  a  year  ago  and  found 
that  practically  every  auto  official  I  talked 
with  was  interested  in  this  program  as  an 
adjunct  to  our  present  foreign  aid,"  he  said. 
Janeway  said  considerable  congressional 
and  business  support  had  developed  as  well. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse.  Democrat,  of  Oregon, 
and  Thomas  Dodd.  Democrat,  of  Connecti- 
cut, both  supported  the  idea  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Ray  Eppert.  president  of  Burroughs  Corp., 
and  WiUard  Rockwell,  board  chairman  of 
Rockwell  Standard  Corp.  of  Detroit,  also 
voiced  support. 

endorses  idea 
Robert  B.  Powers,  publisher  of  the  trade 
publication  Ward's  Automotive  Reports,  also 
endorsed  the  idea.     Ward's  quarterly  is  his 
latest  publication. 

Janeway  expressed  belief  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  "is  becoming  an  increasing  li- 
ability for  the  administration  and,  what  is 
more  important,  a  financial  drain  on  Amer- 
ica." 

"As  the  great  postwar  boom  ages,  and  as 
deficits  in  our  balance-of-trade  program 
continue  to  mount  up,  prudence  suggests  a 
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serious  change  of  emphasis  In  the  aid  pro- 
gram," he  wrote. 

Janeway  suggested  the  present  flow  of  cash 
foreign  aid  be  supplemented  with  depre- 
ciated U.S.  equipment. 

He  recalled  that  some  U.S.  surplus  equip- 
ment found  its  way  into  foreign  countries, 
notably  Korea,  in  privately  sponsored  pro- 
grams, and  he  advocated  a  fuller  Government 
participation. 

"Since  any  such  program  would  begin  by 
accelerating  the  outflow  of  U.S.  used  cars 
and  trucks,  it  would  offer  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  strengthening  the  U.S.  boom  at 
its  strongest  point — the  U.S.  automotive 
economy,  he  said. 

He  added  in  the  article : 

"Today,  sales  of  depreciated  assets  from 
trucks  to  turret  lathes  are  taxed  as  ordinary 
income.  These  assets,  still  perfectly  usable 
in  lower  cost  economies,  but  no  longer  eco- 
nomical to  \ise  In  the  United  States,  can  be 
mobilized  for  the  use  in  low  labor  costs,  less 
specialized  economies,  by  the  extension  of  a 
tax  deduction. 

"The  developing  countries  In  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  free  world  do  not  need  ad- 
vanced steel  mills  and  computer  technology 
to  get  their  economies  off  the  ground,  but 
rather  their  need  is  for  the  basic  economic 
development,  above  all,  roads  and  rudi- 
mentary vehicles  to  run  over  them." 

NEED  trSED  CARS 

Amplifying  his  prrogram,  Janeway  told  an 
Interviewer,  "There  is  really  no  reason  why 
we  should  export  big  new  cars  to  some  of 
these  foreign  countries  when  the  people  in 
fact  would  get  much  more  out  of  a  used  car 
or  a  truck." 

He  said  under  the  program  as  he  envi- 
sioned it  regional  agencies  would  be  set  up 
through  the  United  States  so  that  auto  firms 
and  other  companies  with  obsolete  but  still 
usable  equipment  would  be  able  to  notify 
the  Government  of  its  availability. 

Instead  of  Dollars 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

(Extension  of  the  tools-for-freedom  pro- 
gram for  backward  nations  should  include 
serviceable  cars  and  trucks  to  bring  practical 
aid  where  needed  and  to  save  exporting  valu- 
able dollars,  maintains  noted  economist  and 
financial  authority,  Eliot  Janeway.) 

The  massive  mandate  awarded  President 
Johnson  this  past  November  has  opened  the 
door  for  new  approaches  to  old  problems  In 
virtually  every  area  of  Government  concern. 
High  on  the  list  of  programs  that  require 
renovation  and  innovation  is  foreign  aid. 
And  high  on  the  list  of  problems  that  require 
imaginative  attack  is  that  of  the  accimiu- 
lated  inventory  of  depreciated  equipment 
which  raises  the  costs  of  U.S.  industry  and 
inhibits  new  domestic  investment.  Export- 
ing depreciated  capital  equipment — all  the 
way  from  heavy  presses  to  pickup  trucks 
and  tire  Jacks — to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries Is  the  way  to  free  U.S.  Industry  from 
the  burden  of  accumulated  obsolescence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ease  the  drain  on 
the  dollar  caused  by  cash  foreign  aid  (which 
costs  more  but  does  less). 

The  developing  countries  In  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  free  world  do  not  need  ad- 
vanced steel  mills  and  computer  technology 
to  get  their  economies  off  the  ground.  Rath- 
er, their  need  is  for  the  basic  overhead  of 
economic  development — above  all,  roads  and 
rudimentary  vehicles  to  run  over  them.  It 
is  discouraging  that,  for  example,  after  the 
input  of  $3.5  billion  of  U.S.  aid,  millions  of 
people  were  on  the  point  of  starvation  this 
autumn  because  farm  surpluses  in  one  part 
of  India  could  not  be  transported  to  other 
parts  of  India  where  the  crops  had  failed. 
Surely,  this  fact  puts  us  on  notice  to  bring 
our  aims  and  our  ideals  into  alinement  with 
the  operating  realities. 


Less  than  20  years  ago,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  a  dramatic  new  departvure  in  Its 
own  right.  Now,  it  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ing political  liability  for  the  administration, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  a  financial 
drain  on  America.  The  original  promise  of 
foreign  aid  for  the  domestic  economy  was 
that  it  would  make  today's  underdeveloped 
countries  tomorrow's  customers  for  U.S. 
goods.  But  the  only  areas  where  this  trans- 
formation has  been  achieved  are  the  coun- 
tries to  which  U.S.  private  Investment  has 
flowed  In  a  big  way — Venezuela,  for  example. 
It  is  no  compliment  to  our  planning  or  to 
our  efforts  that  large-scale  private  invest- 
ment would  have  flowed  to  Venezuela,  be- 
cause of  the  commercial  demand  for  Its  oil 
and  its  iron  ore,  even  if  the  United  States 
had  had  no  foreign  aid  program. 

As  the  great  postwar  boom  ages  and  as 
the  deflclts  in  our  balance  of  paynaents  con- 
tinue to  mount  up,  prudence  suggests  a  seri- 
ous change  of  emphasis  in  the  aid  program. 
From  economic  development  pure  and  simple, 
it  behooves  us  now  to  change  the  aim  of  the 
aid  program.  For  our  great  need  now  is  to 
keep  the  U.S.  economy  running  full — without 
running  the  United  States  into  an  interna- 
tional financial  squeeze  (such  as  is  now  ham- 
pering and  humiliating  Britain).  After  all, 
the  significance  for  the  world  economy  of  a 
depression  in  the  United  States  is  immeas- 
urably greater  than  that  resulting  from  a 
short  fall  In  Nigeria's — or  even  India's — de- 
velopment plan,  or  from  the  cycle  of  "stop- 
go"  in  Italy,  Japan,  or  Britain.  If  the  U.S. 
boom  goes,  the  stability  of  the  entire  free 
world  goes  with  it. 

Toward  this  end  of  sustaining  and  stabi- 
lizing our  business  boom,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  solve  the  problem  of 
domestic  expansion  and  employment.  And, 
turn  about  being  fair  play,  it  can  simultane- 
ously use  the  problem  of  domestic  investment 
in  modernization  to  solve  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  way  to  use  each  problem  to  solve 
the  other  is  to  adopt  the  simple  device  of  sup- 
plementing the  present  flow  of  cash  foreign 
aid  with  depreciated  U.S.  equipment. 

Since  any  such  program  would  begin  by 
accelerating  the  outflow  of  used  U.S.  cars  and 
trucks,  it  would  offer  the  obvioxis  advantage 
of  strengthening  the  U.S.  boom  at  Its  strong- 
est point — the  U.S.  automotive  economy.  To 
lead  from  strength  is  the  best  way  to  assure 
continued  momentum.  It  Is  good  biisiness 
thinking,  and  it  is  good  political  thinking. 
A  successful  foreign  policy  needs  both. 

Today,  sales  of  depreciated  assets — from 
trucks  to  turret  lathes — are  taxed  as  ordinary 
income.  These  assets,  still  perfectly  usable 
in  lower  cost  economics  but  no  longer  eco- 
nomic to  operate  in  the  United  States,  can  be 
mobilized  for  use  in  low-labor-cost,  less-spe- 
cialized economies  by  the  extension  of  a  tax 
deduction  for  each  piece  of  fully  depreciated 
equipment  contributed  to  the  Foreign  Aid 
Agency.  This  is  precisely  the  way  It  worked 
on  a  smaller  scale  In  1954,  when  the  Ameri- 
can-Korean Foundation  was  set  up  to  ship 
used  assets  to  Korea  as  a  contribution  to  her 
postwar  reconstruction.  Capital  equip- 
ment imports  are  the  prime  requirement  of 
all  countries  striving  to  industrialize.  But 
not  only  is  modern,  specialized  equipment — 
such  as  turnpike-cruising  trailer  trucks — too 
costly  for  the  meager  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves of  these  countries;  it  is  also  uneco- 
nomic in  these  areas  where  labor  Is  cheap 
and  untutored  and  where  neither  the  neces- 
sary overhead  facilities  (such  as  superhigh- 
ways) nor  the  support  operations  (such  as 
partsmaking  and  skilled  repair  shopping) 
exist. 

American  equipment  which  la  no  longer 
economic  domestically  will  fill  the  bill  for 
these  developing  economies.  Grants  of  such 
equipment  will  free  their  foreign  exchange 
holdings  for  needed  spare  parts,  thus  really 
turning  current  recipients  of  U.S.  aid  into  fu- 
ture Importers  of  U.S.  goods.    In  fact,  this 


kind  of  aid  program  provides  its  own  meas- 
uring stick  of  effectiveness — the  spare  parts 
business,  which  the  utilization  of  the  equip- 
ment generates.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  aid,  when  practical,  literally  seeds  the 
flowering  of  trade. 

Exporting  obsolescence  Is  also  the  way  to 
remove  the  biggest  single  drag  on  any  do- 
mestic capital  equipment  boom,  for  obsolete 
facilities  raise  costs  and  place  a  premlvun  on 
the  investment  spending  which  is  aimed  at 
reducing  labor  reqiiirements  Instead  of  ex- 
panding productive  capacities.  The  result  is 
not  only  to  add  to  the  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment problem,  but,  also,  to  build  up  a  fear 
psychosis  against  automation.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  invest- 
ment In  contraction  and,  by  contrast,  ex- 
pansionary commitments  to  new  facilities. 
Tax  incentives  to  turn  uneconomic  equip- 
ment over  to  countries  which  can  use  it 
economically  can  make  a  strategic  difference 
in  showing  U.S.  Industry  that  it  is  worth- 
while to  invest  in  expansion.  Instead  of 
retrenclunent. 

The  fact  that  such  a  new  departure  in 
foreign  aid  goes  to  the  heart  of  two  major 
problem  areas  for  public  policy  has  already 
attracted  a  wide  spectrum  of  able  and  ar- 
ticulate support  from  business  and  legislative 
leaders,  alike.  Wlllard  Rockwell,  board 
chairman  of  Rockwell  Standard  Corp.,  and 
Detroit's  Ray  Eppert,  president  of  the  Bur- 
roughs Corp.,  have  endorsed  this  approach, 
as  has  Senator  Watne  Morse,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  has  gone  to  bat  for  It 
as  well,  sponsoring  an  enabling  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the  past  session  of 
Congress.  In  fact,  a  new  nonpartisan  unity 
not  seen  since  the  push  for  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  earlier,  for  lend-lease,  is  promising  to 
break  the  political  deadlock  of  the  last  4 
years  over  cash  foreign  aid. 

Against  this  growing  ground  swell,  the  only 
opposition  to  be  voiced  has  come  from  the 
conflicting  self-serving  statements  of  admin- 
istrative vested  interests  enmeshed  in  the 
current  aid  program.  Thus,  the  State  De- 
partment claims  that  we  are  already  doing 
this.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  cash  for- 
eign aid  tied  to  U.S.  exports  is  a  long  way 
from  the  mobilization,  through  tax  Incen- 
tives, of  U.S.  industry  to  tool  underdeveloped 
economies  with  the  equipment  which  they 
can — and  we  can't — use.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  aid  Justified  as  tied  to  trade  Is 
coming  under  Increasing  criticism  and  with 
good  reason,  as  the  form  of  nationalism  It  is; 
and,  as  we  have  all  been  learning  to  our  cost 
since  the  disastrous  experiments  in  economic 
nationalism  of  the  1920'6,  any  time  a  big 
power  tries  It,  retaliation  is  invited  and 
suffered. 

The  contrary  defense  to  "We're  already 
doing  It"  is  also  heard  on  the  executive  side 
of  Government.  Thus,  AID  claims  this  pro- 
gram simply  isn't  feasible.  This  goes  against 
the  remarkable  and  remarkably  successful 
record  of  the  American-Korean  Foundation, 
as  well  as  the  views  of  the  Senators  and  in- 
dustrialists whose  Job  would  be  to  authorize 
and  Implement  the  program. 

"Xo  face  another  criticism  often  heard.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  some  prestige-hungry 
leaders  of  underdeveloped  countries  would 
try  to  turn  their  backs  on  this  program,  on 
the  groiinds  that  "what's  not  good  enough 
for  General  Motors  or  its  customers  isnt 
good  enough  for  us."  But  liberal  and  con- 
servative critics  of  the  current  aid  program 
have  alike  affirmed  the  United  States  can't 
buy  friendship  and  should  not  try.  If  the  aim 
is  to  bestow  prestige,  our  British  cousins  have 
been  demonstrating  for  years  that  it  Is  a  lot 
cheaper  to  maintain  a  royal  family  and  ship 
it  arotmd  the  circuit.  And  for  every  dema- 
gog willing  to  cut  his  people's  economic 
throat   in  order  to  keep  his  image  bright. 
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there  will  always  be  a  Ramon  Magsaysay  or 
a  Luiz  Mufioz-Marfn  whose  one  cry  Is  "give 
us  the  tools."  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  most  dynamic  takeoff  In  today's  world 
Is  coming  not  from  the  industrially  devel- 
oped nations,  not  from  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  not  from  the  Soviets,  but  from  the 
semldeveloped  countries  like  Mexico  and 
Greece;  and  these  are  the  countries  which 
will  reach  out  to  get  what  works  and  what 
can  be  financed  economically.  These  are 
also  the  countries  which  will  meet  the  United 
States  halfway  when  and  as  the  United  States 
comes  up  with  new  Marshall  plans  for  the 
times  and  the  places  that  need  our  aid. 

The  way  to  implement  this  \ised-equip- 
ment  program — and  to  put  the  whole  aid 
program  onto  a  business-like  basis — is  to 
ask  two  simple  questions.  First,  do  you— 
the  leader  of  a  developing  country — want 
the  kind  of  fuel  for  development  you  can 
use?  Second,  do  you  want  the  kind  of  fuel 
which  we  can  supply,  given  o\u-  need  to  de- 
fend the  dollar,  given  our  own  domestic 
claims  on  the  Federal  budget,  given  oiir 
own  incentive  to  earn  annual  tax  cuts  as 
dividends  on  our  productivity  and  affluence 
(on  which  the  non-Soviet  world  must  rely 
to  bmwark  Its  Independence).  The  men 
who  answer  "yes"  to  these  questions  repre- 
sent the  countries  we  can  and  should  help, 
for  these  are  the  countries  which  are  ready 
and  willing  to  help  themselves. 

One  goal  of  the  new  administration  can 
and  should  be  to  resolve  any  conflict  be- 
tween modernization  in  our  Appalachias  and 
aid  for  the  world's  Eouadors.  Tax  Incen- 
tives to  get  obsolescent  capital  equipment 
off  U.S.  Industry's  back  and  into  the  econ- 
omies where  it  can  still  do  an  economic, 
growth-fueling  Job  Is  the  way  to  make  aid 
for  countries  like  Ecuador  start  new  money 
flowing  into  Appalachla.  If  we  get  Ecuador 
on  wheels  (made  in  the  United  States  In 
the  1950'6) ,  we'll  get  our  various  Appalachias 
moving  again  on  their  own  momentum. 

One  aspect  of  the  Johnson  program  is 
clear:  top  priority  wJU  go  to  finding  ways  to 
fulfill  the  VS.  Government's  self-assumed 
obligation  to  keep  our  domestic  economy 
running  full.  Tax  incentives  to  export  ob- 
solescence is  one  proposal  precision  engi- 
neered to  fill  this  bill. 


"THE  AMERICAN  PARTNERSHIP: 
THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE"— 
ADDRESS  BY  NICHOLAS  JOHNSON, 
MARITIME  ADMINISTRATOR.  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  Mr.  Nicholas  Johnson,  Maritime 
Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  made  a  speech  before  the 
conference  on  transportation  and  indus- 
trial modernization  on  the  subject  of 
"The  American  Partnership:  The  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine." 

Mr,  Johnson  was  of  great  help  to  the 
President's  panel  that  was  involved  in 
recent  negotiations  on  the  dock  strike  on 
the  east  coast.  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
his  intellect,  devotion,  and  public  service. 

His  is  an  outstanding  speech,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  Partnership:    The  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine 
(By  Nicholas   Johnson,  Maritime   Adminis- 
trator, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce) 

Problems  of  modernization  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  axe  among  the  most  ex- 
citing and  potentially  rewarding  facing  the 


United  States  today;  and,  of  cotuse,  I  think 
that  those  confronting  the  maritime  Indus- 
try present  many  of  the  most  fascinating 
challenges  of  all. 

The  shipping  industry  has  only  recently 
commenced  to  be  attuned  to  modernizing 
and  mechanizing  the  fleet.  And  now.  when 
the  pace  of  technological  advance  has  picked 
up,  we  discover  that  modernization  Is  not 
alone  a  question  of  technology.  It  is  a 
search  for  new  perspectives. 

This  search  has  been  an  exciting  one  for 
me,  for  I  have  been  seeking  the  ideas,  ex- 
perience, and  Judgment  of  those  who  know 
the  shipping  business  and  of  the  laboring 
men  who  serve  It.  It  has,  I  think,  been  ex- 
citing for  the  Industry  as  well.  We  have 
stumbled  over  a  few  myths  and  misxmder- 
standlngs,  and  found  new  truths. 

Some  of  our  problems  remind  me  of  the 
fellow  who  joined  the  Navy  and  found  him- 
self on  a  training  ship.  When  he  lost  his 
hat  overboard  one  day,  he  was  told  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  it.  He  protested,  and  said, 
"Suppose  I  had  borrowed  a  Jeep  and  it  had 
been  stolen,  would  I  have  to  pay  for  that?" 
The  supply  officer  patiently  explained  that 
in  the  service  one  paid  for  all  the  Govern- 
ment property  lost.  "My  Lord,"  gasped  the 
boot,  "now  I  understand  why  captains  go 
down  with  their  ships." 

This  story  has  a  special  point  for  Ameri- 
cans, for  as  a  nation  we  do  have  to  pay  for 
our  ships,  and  although  in  doing  so  there  is 
not  yet  any  question  of  going  down  with 
our  ships,  our  problems  have  certainly  di- 
minished our  stature  as  a  maritime  nation. 
These  are  serious  problems,  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
economy  and  of  ovu*  whole  national  life. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  trading  nation, 
supplying  some  315  million  tons  of  Imports 
and  exports  each  year — 99  percent  of  which 
go  by  ship. 

Nearly  six  out  of  every  hundred  workers 
In  this  country  make  their  living  on  farms 
and  factories  providing  goods  for  export. 
Last  year  America's  3.5  million  farm  famUies 
produced  and  sold  over  1.6  billion  bushels 
of  grain  for  export.  Most  of  the  major  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  scores  of  others, 
are  ports.  One  ton  of  general  cargo  handled 
in  a  port  generates  between  $15  and  $20  for 
the  economy  of  the  surrounding  area — close 
to  $1  billion  per  year  in  our  port  com- 
munities. 

The  shipping  industry  generates  about  $1.5 
billion  of  gross  national  product,  and  pays 
about  $75  million  in  Federal  and  local  taxes; 
its  workers  pay  over  $80  million  in  personal 
income  taxes.  It  provides  employment  for 
about  200,000  men,  Including  longshoremen. 
The  merchant  ships  under  o\xi  control  are 
vital  elements  in  our  power  as  a  trading  na- 
tion. We  must  have  a  strong  voice  In  inter- 
national shipping  circles,  and  maintain  an 
impact  on  world  shipping  rates.  Our  na- 
tional security,  in  wars  both  hot  and  cold, 
requires  the  "availability  of  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant ships  for  many  support  services.  Our 
shipping  policies  affect  virtually  every  de- 
partment In  our  Federal  Government  in 
some  way. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  any  serious 
diminution  in  our  merchant  seapower  is  a 
matter  of  grave  national  concern. 

In  part.  It  is  a  problem  which  can  be  met 
by  American  shippers  simply  understanding 
the  benefits — to  them  and  to  our  Nation — 
of  shipping  on  American  vessels.  Oiir  liner 
service  is  better  than  any  In  the  world,  and 
yet  offers  rates  as  low  as  on  foreign  ships. 

Because  the  merchant  marine  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  economy,  very  early  In 
our  national  life  there  was  created  a 
uniquely  American  partnership  of  industry 
and  Government,  a  partnership  whose  goal 
was  to  create  and  maintain  an  American  mer- 
chant marine.  In  times  of  crisis  that 
partnership  has  produced  miracles — ^llke  the 


50  million  gross  tons  of  ships  built  during 
World  War  n.  But  even  in  times  of  calm 
the  need  continues. 

As  one  partner.  It  Is  my  job  to  report  to 
you  the  facts,  problems,  and  alternative 
solutions — for  solutions  there  are.  It  is  our 
Job  together  to  make  the  choices  that  will 
rebuild  our  fleet — for  rebuild  we  must.  All 
my  energies  are  presently  committed  to  that 
end. 

A  few  figures  wlU  suggest  the  depth  and 
Inunedlacy  of  ovir  problem.  Our  foreign 
trade  liner  fleet  is  composed  of  some  315 
subsidized  and  about  100  unsubsidized  liner 
ships.  The  subsidized  ships  are  as  fast 
and  modern  as  any  In  the  world,  and  al- 
though there  have  been  some  alterations 
in  the  original  replacement  schedule,  the 
fleet  nevertheless  Is  being  renewed. 

Of  the  100  unsubsidized  ships,  however, 
all  but  5  date  from  World  War  n.  Yet  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  replacement 
of  this  fleet.  Unless  we  alter  course,  these 
100  ships  will  disappear  from  the  American- 
flag  merchant  marine  over  the  next  5  to 
10  years. 

To  grant  applications  for  operating  sub- 
sidy on  these  old  shlF>s  would  require  an 
additional  subsidy  of  about  $50  million 
per  year.  To  replace  them  under  present 
programs  would  cost  the  Government  on  the 
order  of  an  additional  $600  milUon. 

We  are  not  faced  with  an  easy  choice. 
Look  at  the  result  if  we  do  not  replace 
these  ships.  In  1963  the  total  amount  of 
Government-sponsored  cargo  moving  on 
American  liner  ships  was  about  7.2  million 
tons.  Without  the  unsubsidized  liners  all 
of  this  cargo  will  have  to  go  on  the  sub- 
sidized ships,  and  the  percentage  of  purely 
commercial  cargo  on  these  ships  will  then 
decline  to  at  most  40  percent.  What  would 
be  left  of  ova  piirely  commercial  merchant 
marine? 

If  we  look  at  the  dry  bulk  segment  of 
o\ir  fleet,  the  situation  is  even  more  serlotis. 
We  now  carry  about  5  percent  of  our  total 
dry  bulk  trade:  wheat,  coal.  Iron  ore,  etc. 
In  the  next  20  years  the  amoimt  of  dry  bulk 
cargo  In  the  international  trade  of  the  United 
States  wUl  leap  from  140  to  380  million 
tons.  Meanwhile,  our  capacity  to  carry 
that  trade  will  decline  from  today's  small 
7.8  million  tons  to  a  puny  3.9  million  tons — 
about  1  percent  of  the  total. 

The  tramp  fleet  Is  composed  of  about 
130  vessels.  Only  seven  of  these  ships  were 
buUt  since  World  War  n.  They  are  inade- 
quately maintained.  An  American  In  India 
recently  wrote  to  me  that  some  were  In 
such  dreadful  condition  he  was  ashamed 
to  see  them  flying  the  American  flag.  Last 
month  off  the  coast  of  Florida  one  simply 
sank.  Over  the  next  5  or  10  years  the  rest 
of  this  fleet  will  be  unable  to  meet  class 
requirements — or  will  just  break  down  for- 
ever in  some  foreign  port. 

Today  we  are  paying  $80  million  a  year  In 
subsidy  through  cargo  preference  freight-rate 
differentials  to  perpetuate  this  fleet.  There 
presently  exists  no  program  to  replace  It. 
To  put  100  modern  dry  bulk  carriers  imder 
operating  subsidy  probably  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  on  the  order  of  $30  to  $40  million 
a  year  in  operating  subsidy.  To  bxiild  them 
in  American  yards  probably  would  cost  the 
Government  an  additional  $400  to  $500 
million. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  more  figures 
on  the  decline  of  our  fleet.  The  same  sad 
story  could  be  told  about  ovir  domestic  fleet. 
But  it  must  be  plain  by  now  that  our  prob- 
lems are  acute:  our  fleet  is  growing  smaller 
and  more  expensive. 

There  Is  an  almost  unavoidable  human 
tendency  to  act  as  my  daughter  did  the  other 
day  when  she  and  a  friend  were  deciding  who 
wovUd  ride  the  friend's  new  bicycle  first. 
Finally  my  daughter  suggested,  "Let's  take 
turns.  You  have  it  today."  The  friend 
agreed,  and  began  to  walk  away  with  the 
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bike.  "Wait,"  my  daughter  said,  "now  we 
are  playing  it's  yesterday." 

In  many  ways  we  are  playing  it  is  yester- 
day: boasting  of  our  fleet  even  as  it  sinks. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  play  that  it  is  tomor- 
row. What  alternatives  remain  open  for 
America? 

It  Is  appropriate  to  begin  with  our  ship- 
building industry,  for  although  little  under- 
stood, many  of  the  problems  of  the  merchant 
fleet  can  be  traced  back  to  policies  regarding 
the  yards. 

The  Maritime  Administration's  OflSce  of 
Ship  Construction  is  the  largest  in  the  agen- 
cy, administering  $100  million  in  subsidy  for 
shipyards  each  year. 

"The  need  for  a  shipyard  subsidy  derives 
from  the  statutory  requirement  that  all  sub- 
sidized ships  in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
miist  be  bvUlt  in  American  shipyards.  It 
costs  more  than  twice  as  much  to  build  a 
ship  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  Government 
pays  the  excess  over  world  market  price. 
Without  the  build-American  requirement, 
however,  shipowners  would  be  free  to  build 
where  they  chose  and  would  not  require  $1 
of  construction  subsidy. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  mari- 
time nation  in  the  world  to  require  all  of  its 
subsidized  commercial  ships  to  be  built  at 
home.  Under  Rxissia's  massive  merchant  fleet 
expansion  program  only  30  percent  of  the  new 
ships  are  being  constructed  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Norwegian  shipowners  build  over  80 
percent  of  their  ships  abroad. 

Nor  is  any  other  American  transportation 
industry  required  to  purchaise  its  equipment 
in  this  country.  Other  American  business- 
men may  purchase  and  operate  in  the  United 
States  airplanes,  locomotives,  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  pipeline  which  were  manufac- 
tured abroad. 

What  have  been  the  reasons  for  our  ship- 
building policy? 

Under  ordinary  conceptions  of  American 
free  enterprise  and  world  trade  our  shipyards 
would  have  gone  out  of  the  merchant  ship 
business.  Why  have  we  prevented  this  hap- 
pening? The  experience  In  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  was  that  a  substantial 
shipbuilding  capacity  was  required.  Dvu-ing 
World  War  II,  for  example,  we  built  over 
5.600  vessels  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion. That  experience  is  still  fresh  in  our 
minds. 

But  do  similar  needs  exist  today?  A  great 
deal  has  changed  since  1945 — in  both  war 
and  transportation.  Perhaps  today's  needs 
are  centered  more  on  a  fleet  in  being,  quick- 
ly responsive  to  emergency  needs,  and  less 
on  long-term  shipbuilding  capability.  In 
any  event,  the  magnitude  of  the  need  for 
shipbuilding  capability  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  magnitude  of  the  need  for 
ships.  They  are  significantly  different  needs. 
For  example,  it  could  be  that  both  civilian 
and  military  requirements  would  suggest  a 
larger  fleet  than  we  presently  possess,  even 
though  the  present  level  of  shipbuilding 
capability  were  sulHcient  for  emergency 
needs.  The  lack  of  relationship  between 
ships  and  shipyards  Is  further  emphasized 
by  the  existence  of  our  national  defense  re- 
ser\e  fleets,  which  provide  for  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  the  fleet  without  any  new  build- 
ing at  all. 

In  fact,  the  relationship  between  the  ship- 
ping subsidy  and  the  shipyard  subsidy  is  no 
more  inevitable  than  that  between  the  farm 
subsidy  and  a  subsidy  for  the  farm  tractor 
industry. 

What  does  the  maritime  shipyard  sub- 
sidy mean  to  American  shipyard  workers  and 
owners? 

The  total  Government-sponsored  input 
into  Navy  and  private  shipyards  in  this 
country  runs  to  about  $3  billion  each  year — 
mostly  new  construction  and  repair  for  the 
Navy.  Thus,  subsidized  commercial  ship- 
building represents  less  than  7  percent  of  the 
total.     And  of  the  21  American  private  yards 


capable  of  constructing  merchant  vessels, 
only  5  are  participating  in  subsidized  ship- 
building. For  example,  America's  largest 
yard,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  which  employs  19,500  men  and 
presently  has  $511  million  of  work  under 
contract,  has  not  built  a  subsidized  mer- 
chant ship  for  2  years,  and  appears  to  have 
no  plans  to  do  so.  Even  among  the  five 
yards  which  are  doing  subsidized  commer- 
cial work,  an  average  of  50  percent  of  their 
income  is  generated  by  the  Navy. 

Not  only  is  the  statutory  restriction  pro- 
hibiting subsidized  shipowners  from  pur- 
chasing ships  abroad  doing  little  for  the 
plight  of  the  American  shipyards,  but  it  has 
had  a  devastating  Impact  on  the  growth  of 
our  merchant  marine. 

Our  total  merchant  fleet  has  decreased 
from  3.421  ships  in  1949  to  2,529  today. 
Even  after  discounting  the  decrease  result- 
ing from  the  sale  or  scrapping  of  war-built 
ships,  our  active  commercial  fleet  has  de- 
clined by  25  percent  during  the  same  years. 

Why  is  this  so?  It  is  in  part  because  the 
build-American  requirement  means  in  prac- 
tice that  once  the  annual  shipbuilding  sub- 
sidy has  been  spent,  no  more  ships  will  be 
built.  Unless  the  Congress  were  to  provide 
an  unlimited  appropriation  for  subsidizing 
American  shipyards,  the  size  of  the  fleet  in- 
evitably will  be  a  function  of  the  construc- 
tion appropriation.  And  the  cost  of  Ameri- 
can construction  is  so  high — over  double 
world  rates — that  the  restriction  has  been 
severe. 

Few  Americans  realize  how  severe  our  ship 
replacement  needs  are  today.  The  15  sub- 
sidized companies  have  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion to  replace  their  317  ships.  If  the  ships 
had  been  replaced  at  the  end  of  their  statu- 
tory 20-year  lives,  the  operators  would  have 
built  an  additional  80  to  90  ships  by  now. 
In  addition,  the  100  unsubsidized  liners  have 
applied  for  subsidy — and  subsidized  replace- 
ment. Our  domestic  fleet,  192  dry  cargo  and 
p.assenger  ships  in  1949,  has  dwindled  to  but 
93  shijw  tod.iy  (excluding  tankers).  Our 
120  tramp  ships  require  replacement,  and 
applications  for  9  new  bulk  carriers  are 
pending  before  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board. 
Thus,  hundreds  of  ships  are  required  simply 
to  hold  our  own.  Expansion  would  require 
more  than  that. 

Nor  does  there  apf>ear  to  be  much  prospect 
for  the  costs  of  ship  construction  being  re- 
duced. American  shipyards  are  relatively 
among  the  least  competitive,  by  Euro- 
pean standards,  of  all  U.S.  industries.  A 
study  of  44  major  American  industries,  using 
productivity  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
base,  revealed  that  many  were  300  to  500  per- 
cent more  productive  than  their  foreign  com- 
p>etitors — a  difference  fully  adequate  to  offset 
higher  wage  costs.  By  this  standard,  our 
shipyards  were  ranked  44th — about  equally 
as  productive  as  the  foreign  competition. 
Today  our  yards  charge  about  220  percent  of 
foreign  ship  prices,  and  yet  reap  relatively 
low  profits.  American  shipyard  owners  are 
good  businessmen,  and  shipyard  workers  are 
as  efficient  as  any  others.  But  shipbuilding 
is  not  readily  adaptable  to  automation 
(about  750,000  man-hours  may  go  into  a 
ship),  and  with  the  relatively  few  ships  each 
year,  and  the  21  yards  operating  at  only  42 
percent  capacity,  there  is  little  Incentive  for 
extensive  capital  improvements. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  facts.  What 
are  our  al;ternatives? 

1.  We  could  continue  the  status  quo:  re- 
quire all  subsidized  merchant  ships  to  be 
built  in  American  yards  and  appropriate 
enough  money  to  replace  our  fleet  at  the 
present  level  of  16  to  18  ships  per  year.  We 
thus  accept  the  fleet's  continued  decline, 
and  at  a  faster  rate  than  today  because  of 
the  bloc  obsolescence  of  the  war-built  ships. 

2.  We  could  continue  the  build- American 
requirement  but  Increase  the  appropriation 
well  beyond  the  present  $100  million  level. 


3.  Finally,  we  could  determine  our  na- 
tional security  or  other  needs  for  shipbuild- 
ing capacity,  and  spend  sufficient  money  in 
addition  to  naval  construction  to  Insure  that 
this  capacity  Is  maintained.  Beyond  that 
the  fleet  could  be  expanded  to  Its  economic 
limits  by  permitting  American  shipowners 
to  purchase  ships  wherever  they  wish. 

This  third  alternative,  of  course,  carries 
with  It  an  Impact  on  the  American  shipyard 
workers.  While  the  dimensions  of  the  Im- 
pact  are  far  from  Inconsequential,  they  must 
be  viewed  In  perspective.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
there  are  about  100,000  shipyard  workers.  It 
Is  also  a  fact,  however,  that  all  of  the  sub- 
sidized merchant  shipbuilding  put  together 
creates  no  more  than  7,600  jobs.  So  that  the 
dimensions  of  this  particular  problem  relate 
to  7,600  jobs — to  which  serious  considera- 
tion must  be  given.  Finally,  preservation  of 
these  Jobs  may  result  In  the  loss  of  an  even 
greater  number  of  shipboard  Jobs  if  present 
policies  continue. 

That  these  are  difficult  decisions  makes 
them  no  less  Inevitable. 

How  about  our  bulk  fleet?  I  spoke  a  few 
moments  ago  about  our  diminishing  dry 
bulk  capacity  In  contrast  to  the  enormous 
growth  of  this  element  of  our  trade.  Upon 
closer  examination  the  inadequacy  is  even 
more  disturbing.  For  example,  In  1965  we 
will  export  about  45  million  long  tons  of 
coal.  We  now  possess  only  four  aging  ore 
carriers  built  in  the  first  4  years  following 
World  War  II.  By  1975  our  coal  exports  will 
have  jumped  to  72  million  long  tons,  and — if 
present  policies  continue  unchanged — not  a 
single  ore  carrier  will  be  built  to  carry  that 
coal. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions 
that  an  extension  of  the  cargo  preference 
principle  is  the  answer  to  the  problems  of 
the  dry  bulk  fleet.  For  example,  quotas  for 
American-flag  carriage  of  ore  imports  have 
been  suggested.  Yet  I  think  the  experience 
of  the  past  decade  raises  serious  questions 
about  this  conclusion. 

In  1954  a  serious  of  temporary  and  Indi- 
vidual cargo  preference  requirements  finally 
culminated  in  the  adoption  of  Public  Law 
664 — a  permanent,  general  cargo  preference 
statute  requiring  that  50  percent  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargo  be  shipped  in  Ameri- 
can ships.  The  Senate  and  House  committee 
reports  make  it  clear  that  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence principle  was  chosen  as  a  means  of  Im- 
plementing the  objective  of  carrying  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  foreign  commerce  in 
American  ships. 

Considerable  controversy  siu-rounded  this 
legislation,  and  in  1956  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  request  of  the  President,  re- 
viewed the  situation.  His  report  supported 
the  cargo  preference  principle.  It  pointed 
out  that  early  fears  the  legislation  would  pro- 
duce restrictive  shipping  legislation  in  other 
countries  had  no  foundation;  it  countered 
the  argument  that  cargo  preference  was  un- 
desirable as  an  Indirect  subsidy  on  the 
grounds  that  It  was,  quite  plainly,  a  direct 
subsidy;  and  finally,  the  report  speculated 
that  the  permanence  of  the  Public  Law  664 
legislation  would  provide  an  Incentive  for 
the  construction  of  a  modern  and  efficient 
dry  bulk  fieet. 

Unfortunately,  our  experience  since  that 
report  has  not  borne  out  the  predictions  of 
Its  authors.  Since  1956,  15  countries  have 
adopted  restrictive  shipping  legislation,  and 
most  of  the  maritime  world  points  to  U.S. 
practice  as  the  cause.  Whatever  may  be  said 
regarding  the  futility  of  such  laws  for  the 
countries  in  question,  and  their  Impact  on 
American  trade,  it  seems  clear  they  are  not 
In  the  best  interests  of  American  shipping. 
As  a  subsidy,  direct  or  Indirect,  cargo  prefer- 
ence has  been  a  miserable  failure:  Not  a 
single  new  tramp  ship  has  been  built  since 
1956,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  old  ones 
in  existence  climbs  higher  and  higher.  A 
converted  10,000-deadwelght-ton  Liberty  em- 
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ployed  In  the  grain  trade  costs  the  taxpayers 
about  $700,000  in  freight-rate  differential 
payments  annually.  By  contrast,  oiu-  most 
modern  liner  ships,  with  40  percent  more 
carrying  capacity  and  twice  the  speed  require 
an  average  of  only  $500,000  per  year;  this 
means  an  equivalent  shipping  capability  at 
25  percent  of  the  subsidy  cost. 

Here,  too,  the  American  people  are  faced 
with  a  number  of  alternatives. 

1.  Present  programs  could  be  continued — 
at  least  so  long  as  there  is  an  agricultural 
surplus  disposal  program.  The  result  would 
be  a  steady  rise  in  subsidy  cost  as  these  ves- 
sels become  Increasingly  inefficient,  followed 
by  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  cost  as  the  subsidy 
disappears  with  the  ships. 

2.  The  tramp  fieet  could  be  eliminated 
more  quickly  by  simply  eliminating  the  cargo 
preference  program. 

3.  Cargo  preference  could  be  continued, 
but  supplemented  with  construction  sub- 
sidy for  replacement  ships.  Because  the  pres- 
ent production  of  100  tramp  ships  easily 
could  be  matched  with  only  22  modern  dry 
bulkers,  however,  any  meaningful  dry  cargo 
fleet  cannot  be  hitched  alone  to  the  cargo 
preference  grain  trade.  The  future  of  the 
dry  bulk  fleet,  like  the  rest  of  our  merchant 
marine,  necessarily  depends  upon  the  ca- 
pacity to  compete  for  commercial  cargoes. 
Moreover,  adding  construction  subsidy  on  to 
the  existing  cargo  preference  system  would 
provide  subsidy  without  any  provision  for 
mandatory  ship  replacement,  for  reserve 
funds,  for  recapture,  or  for  any  of  the  other 
safeguards  of  the  publtc  interest  built  Into 
the  1936  act. 

4.  Cargo  preference  could  be  eliminated 
gradually,  no  faster  than  some  form  of  direct 
operating  subsidy  is  substituted  for  it,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  these  ships  to  compete  for 
commercial  cargoes  at  world  rates.  Dry 
bulkers  are  more  simple  ships  than  liners, 
and  proposals  have  been  made  to  construct, 
for  example,  a  30,000-ton  ship  for  as  little 
as  $9  million,  and  operate  It  with  a  small 
crew  and  only  $300,000  to  $400,000  In  annual 
operating  subsidy.  In  order  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  these  figures  mean,  if  the  pres- 
ent $80  million  per  year  spent  on  cargo 
preference  freight  rate  differentials  were  all 
paid  In  operating  subsidy  to  such  new  ships, 
we  could  maintain  about  200  modern  dry 
bulk  carriers,  with  a  total  capacity  about 
8  times  our  present  dry  bulk  fieet.  Even 
with  reduced  crews  on  highly  mechanized 
ships  it  is  obvious  where  the  greatest  long- 
term  job  opportunity  Is  to  be  found. 

Necessarily,  In  making  these  choices  the 
mmiber  of  competing  interests  Is  too  great 
to  satisfy  everyone  completely.  In  discussing 
various  new  Ideas  with  members  of  the  In- 
dustry, I  sometimes  feel  like  the  fellow  whose 
wife  bought  him  two  ties  for  Christmas,  one 
red  and  one  green.  He  expressed  delight 
with  both,  and  when  ^e  appeared  skeptical 
about  the  genuineness  of  his  feelings,  he  put 
on  the  red  one  to  prove  It.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter." she  said,  "don't  you  like  the  green  one?" 

This  kind  of  a  reaction  Is  especially  com- 
mon in  discussions  about  our  passenger  ships. 

American  operators  have  13  remaining 
passenger  ships,  staffed  with  crews  ranging 
from  260  to  1,000.  In  1965  these  ships  will 
absorb  almost  one-quarter  of  the  total  money 
available  for  operating  subsidy — about  $46 
million.  And  If  they  are  expensive  to  run, 
they  are  even  more  expensive  to  build.  The 
Government's  share  of  replacing  the  SS 
United  States  today,  for  example  could  run 
to  about  $100  million.  Like  any  other  major 
loveetment  the  benefits  derived  from  these 
ships — to  the  Industry  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment— deserve  the  closest  examination.  The 
Mlthmetic  is  striking. 

In  1962  the  then  15  passenger  ships  pro- 
duced a  loss,  before  subsidy,  of  about  $44 
million.  The  subsidy  amounted  to  $48.7  mil- 
lion, or  more  than  10  times  the  after-subsidy 
profits  for  the  15  ships.     In  1963,  financial 


results  were  little  better.  The  subsidy  bill 
was  nine  times  the  companies'  profits  after 
subsidy.  Eight  of  the  fifteen  ships  lost 
money  even  after  subsidy,  and  two  others 
did  little  better  than  break  even. 

By  contrast,  comparable  figures  for  gen- 
eral cargo  ships  show  a  subsidy  bill  only  two 
or  three  times  profits  after  subsidy.  For  the 
companies  operating  both  passenger  and 
general  cargo  ships,  the  gross  revenue  from 
cargo  operations  was  three  times  that  for 
passenger  operations,  and  profits  after  sub- 
sidy were  more  than  seven  times  as  high. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  shipowners  have 
shown  little  Inclination  to  replace  their  pas- 
senger ships. 

Nor  do  the  passenger  ship  operators  have 
much  hope  for  improved  profits.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  cargo  ships  has  increased  in  re- 
cent years.  But  73  percent  of  the  crew  on 
a  passenger  ship  are  stewards — cooks  and 
waiters — and  mechanization  can  do  little  to 
increase  their  productivity.  Indeed,  It  Is  this 
personal  service  which  tends  to  attract  those 
relatively  few  people  who  travel  by  ship 
rather  than  air. 

Even  if  passenger  ships  are  not  a  profitable 
business  for  the  owners  or  the  Government 
it  is  often  argued  that  they  are  of  great 
benefit  to  us  as  a  nation.  If  so,  they  are 
surely  worth  the  investment.  But  what  are 
these  alleged  benefits? 

How  about  their  balance-of-payments 
contribution?  In  1963,  the  net  balance-of- 
payments  contribution  of  U.S. -flag  passenger 
sliips  was  about  $47  million.  Since  we  spent 
about  $46.3  million  in  subsidy  to  secure  that 
saving,  you  can  see  that  it  was  bought  rather 
dearly.  By  contrast,  in  1962,  the  Interna- 
tional commercial  airline  Industry  contrib- 
uted $128  million  to  our  balance  of  payments 
from  passenger  fares  alone — and  without  the 
necessity  of  any  contribution  from  the  tax- 
payers. Or  compare  the  like  flgures  for  gen- 
eral cargo  ships.  In  1963  the  net  balance-of- 
payments  impact  of  the  285  subsidized  cargo 
ships  was  about  $204  million — at  a  subsidy 
cost  of  approximately  $135  million.  Thus, 
even  by  standards  of  return  on  shipping 
subsidy,  the  balance-of-payments  Impact  of 
$1  of  subsidy  spent  on  a  cargo  liner  Is  almost 
double  the  Impact  of  a  dollar  spent  on  a 
passenger  ship. 

Prestige  Is  also  said  to  be  a  beneflt  of  pas- 
senger ships.  Of  course,  prestige  Is  an  elu- 
sive thing.  Our  present  operating  subsidy 
expenditures  for  passenger  ships  would  sup- 
port close  to  100  modern  liner  ships,  which 
might  well  do  more  for  our  prestige  arovmd 
the  world  than  a  few  passenger  ships  known 
to  be  highly  unprofitable. 

Moreover,  two  Important  reasons  for  hav- 
ing a  merchant  marine — trading  leverage 
and  stability  of  freight  rates — are  virtually 
unaffected  by  passenger  ships. 

Finally,  there  is  national  defense.  His- 
torically, passenger  ships  have  played  a  major 
role  in  our  defense  efforts.  During  World 
War  II,  for  example,  most  of  our  troops  were 
transported  in  ships  which  once  sailed  as 
commercial  vessels.  By  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
rean hostilities,  however,  the  situation  had 
changed  and  only  one  passenger  ship  was 
removed  from  commercial  service  for  troop 
carrying  to  the  war  zone.  Three  small  pas- 
senger ships  under  construction  were  trans- 
ferred to  MSTS  but  were  fitted  primarUy  as 
passenger  ships  for  military  dependents.  All 
other  troops  were  carried  by  MSTS  troop 
carriers  or  by  air. 

Our  defense  needs  today  still  call  for  a 
passenger  ship  capability.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  new  aircraft,  like  the  C-141  and  the 
recently  announced  600-passenger  plane.  Is 
eroding  the  justification  for  heavy  Govern- 
ment Investment  In  constructing  and  main- 
taining commercial  passenger  ships. 

To  some  extent  modern  cargo  liners  could 
be  converted  to  effective  troopships  If  nec- 
essary. Even  commercial  passenger  ships 
must  be  converted  to  troop-carrying  condi- 


tions— increasing  their  troop-lift  capacity 
sevenfold.  But  this  takes  time,  and  Insofar 
as  we  still  need  conventional  passenger  ships 
It  might  better  safeguard  oiu*  national  se- 
ciu-lty  If  the  conversion  were  done  In  ad- 
vance, and  the  ships  preserved  in  the  reserve 
fieet  In  a  high  degree  of  readiness — at  about 
one-tenth  the  present  actual  cost. 

But  all  of  this  analysis  really  a^ds  little 
to  the  stark  economic  reality  that  Ameri- 
can businessmen  have  little  desire  to  build 
and  operate  passenger  ships  at  a  loss.  Un- 
less some  presently  unforeseeable  change 
comes  about,  some  5,500  jobs  vdll  disappear 
from  these  ships  over  the  next  10  years  irre- 
spective of  how  the  Government  feels  about 
the  wisdom  of  this  $50  million  subsidy  ac- 
count. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  whether  the 
5,500  jobs  will  be  affected,  but  whether  any 
ships  and  jobs  will  be  substituted  in  their 
place. 

Of  the  5,500  men  on  passenger  ships  about 
4,000,  or  73  percent,  are  stewards  who  can 
find  ready  transferability  of  their  skills  in 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  trades.  But  what 
of  the  1,500  deck  and  engine  men?  Their 
jobs  are  not  as  easily  transferable.  If  the 
$42  million  passenger  ship  subsidy  were  used 
for  cargo  liners — even  the  most  highly  mech- 
anized now  Imaginable — we  would  need 
about  3,000  men  to  operate  them.  The  road 
to  true  job  opportunity  seems  clear. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
two  aspects  of  our  present  system  of  paying 
operating  subsidy. 

First,  the  trade  route  Idea. 

At  the  present  time  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration has  designated  30  trade  routes  and 
3  services  as  essential  to  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States.  A  subsidized  shipping 
company  wishing  to  move  from  one  trade 
route  to  another  Is  required  by  law  to  under- 
go a  long  and  arduous  public  hearing,  effec- 
tively eliminating  its  ability  to  respond 
rapidly  to  competitive  pressures.  In  addi- 
tion, an  operator's  activities  on  any  particu- 
lar trade  route — the  frequency  of  sailing 
and  the  ports  at  which  his  ships  call — are  all 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

Many  questions  are  called  to  mind.  Is  it 
not  strange  to  have  this  high  degree  of  pro- 
tectionism for  American  operators  against 
only  a  small  part  of  their  competition?  For 
U.S.  trade  route  restrictions  obvlotisly  do  not 
affect  the  foreign  companies  carrying  about 
70  percent  of  our  liner  cargo.  What  is  the 
Impact  of  these  restrictions  on  the  behavior 
of  American  shipping  companies?  What  are 
the  supposed  benefits  of  the  system,  and  how 
real   are   they? 

It  Is  usually  urged  that  the  trade  routes 
vmderlle  the  "service"  concept  of  the  1936  act, 
and  that  they  serve  to  prevent  cutthroat 
competition.  Each  of  these  assertions  re- 
quires close  examination. 

As  for  the  first,  to  my  knowledge  there  is 
not  a  single  American  operator  serving  a  trade 
route  because  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
Maritime  Administration.  In  each  case  the 
operator  requested  permission  to  serve  that 
route  because  there  was  cargo  to  be  carried. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  number  of  foreign 
companies,  which  may  come  and  go  much  as 
they  please,  serving  small  ports  on  regular 
schedules  becau.se  the  existence  of  cargo 
makes  it  profitable  for  them  to  do  so.  Look 
at  the  American  companies  providing  regular 
service  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  for 
the  same  reason.  There  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  American  companies  In  foreign 
trade  would  act  very  differently  even  If  not 
bound  by  the  strictures  of  the  trade  route 
concept. 

And  if  there  Is  not  sufficient  cargo  to  jus- 
tify shipping  services  at  all,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  framers  of  the  1936  act 
intended  that  American  companies  be  com- 
pelled to  service  ports  at  a  loss  to  themselves 
as  well  as  the  taxpayers.    For  example.  If 
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it  Is  cheaper  to  ship  cargo  by  barge  from 
a  smaller  to  a  larger  port  and  then  out  by 
ship,  that  Is  probably  the  way  the  cargo 
ought  to  move.  That  Is  the  basic  principle 
underlying  the  new  Lykes  sea  barge  clipper 
concept. 

I  doubt,  therefore,  if  a  relaxation  of  the 
present  rigorous  trade  route  requirements 
would  undermine  adequate  service  for  Amer- 
ican shippers — quite  the  contrary. 

Many  shipowners  have  told  me  that  the 
tortuous  procedvu-es  necessary  to  gain  per- 
mission to  operate  on  a  different  trade  route, 
even  for  a  short  time,  have  forced  them  to 
forgo    many    attractive    commercial    oppor- 
tunities— to    the   benefit   of    the   merchant 
fleets  of  other  nations.    This  reminds  me  of 
the  story  about  the  Cape  Cod  garbage  col- 
lector, whose   weekly  charge  was  25  cents. 
One  newcomer,  seeking  to  do  a  little  better, 
asked  for  his  monthly  rate.     "$1.50."  was  the 
reply.     When   the   newcomer    inquired   why 
the  monthly  rate  should  be  so  much  higher 
than  four  times  the  weekly  rate,  the  old  man 
replied,  "The  extry  Is  for  beln'  tied  down." 
I   rather   suspect   that   we    may   be   paying 
"extry"  for  tying  down  our  shipowners,  too. 
We  turn,   then,  to  the   question  of  cut- 
throat competition.     Whenever  I  hear  that 
term,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  an  old  Texan 
used  to  tell  about  the  general  store  in  the 
small  town  where  he  grew  up.     The  store 
had  a  monopoly  for  many  years,  but  as  the 
town  grew  It  began  to  attract  new  business, 
and  In  due  course  a  competitor  opened  his 
doors  across  the  street  from  the  general  store. 
The  old  proprietor  began  to  bemoan  his  fate 
to  the  town  at  large,  and  one  young  man, 
recently  back  from   a  freshman  economics 
course  at  the  local  college  said,   "But  sir, 
isn't  that  Just  competition?"  "Oh  no,"  he  re- 
plied, "it's  worse  than  competition."     Some 
shipowners  have  expressed  similar  sentiments 
to  me,  explaining  that  they  have  competition 
now,  and  that  relaxing  trade  route  restric- 
tions would  be  worse. 

Since  trade  route  restrictions  have  no  im- 
pact on  the  activities  of  foreign  shipping 
companies,  the  danger  arising  from  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  trade  routes  must  be  seen  to  come 
from  the  competition  of  other  American 
shipping  companies.  Some  shipowners  feel 
that  a  new  American  company  will  come  on 
the  route  and  take  one-half  of  the  "Ameri- 
can" cargo,  putting  them  both  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

But,  by  and  large,  an  established  steamship 
company  will  tend  to  stay  on  Its  old  routes, 
since  it  is  costly  and  time  consuming  to  de- 
velop new  trade  relations.  Moreover,  such  a 
company  will  consider  carefully  whether  it 
can  makei  a  sufficient  dent  In  the  foreign 
market  on  a  new  trade  route.  With  such  high 
capital  costs,  few  shipping  companies  would 
be  foolhardy  enough  to  enter  a  wholly  new 
competitive  environment  solely  with  the  Idea 
of  taking  away  from  a  preexisting  American 
company  most  of  its  established  bvislness. 

Moreover,  shipping  conferences  will  tend 
to  act  as  a  moderating  force.  For  example, 
foreign-flag  companies  would  seem  to  be  in 
much  the  same  position  vis-a-vis  each  other 
as  w^ould  American  companies  in  the  event 
of  a  relaxation  of  trade  route  restrictions. 
Yet  there  have  not  been  a  series  of  protracted 
rate  wars. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  legitimate 
basis  for  fearing  the  activities  of  an  irrespon- 
sible "raider."  an  operator  with  no  interest 
in  establishing  any  sort  of  trade  relations, 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  skim  off  the  cream  of 
the  trade  at  the  peak  of  the  season  with  ex- 
ceptionally low  rates.  But  this  problem  can 
be  solved  without  abandoning  the  whole  idea 
of  trade  route  flexibility.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  a  procedure  co\ild  not  be 
designed  to  sift  the  serloxis  competitor  from 
the  fly-by-night. 

The  present  rigid  system  prevents  com- 
panies from  taking  advantage  of  fluctuations 
in  world  trade.    And  to  the  extent  that  It  is 


an  effective  shield  against  competition.  It 
tends  to  Insulate  the  companies  on  the  trade 
route  from  the  salutary  effects  of  competi- 
tion. Finally,  the  present  system  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government  too  much  of 
the  question  whether  a  shipowner  will 
change  trade  routes. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  what  has  come  to  be  called  an  Incen- 
tive operating  subsidy.  I  have  spoken  about 
this  issue  at  length  In  the  past,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  belabor  It  here.  But  there  Is 
one  comnion  misconception  which  I  would 
like  to  clear  up. 

A  number  of  people  have  told  me  of  their 
Impression  that  the  Incentive  subsidy  is  an 
economy  measure — that  we  will  somehow  end 
up  with  a  lower  subsidy  bill.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  An  Incentive 
subsidy  may  result  in  increased  productivity, 
higher  profits  and  wages,  and  relatively  less 
need  for  subsidy.  But  whatever  the  needs 
for  subsidy  may  be  they  must  be  met  If  the 
Industry  Is  to  continue.  No  one  argues  with 
that  basic  truth. 

I  think  that  $380  million  is  a  substantial 
sum  and,  as  Maritime  Ad;ninlstrator,  I  feel 
an  obligation  to  Insure  that  it  is  spent  in 
the  most  productive  way  possible.  If  it  Is 
being  spent  under  a  system  which  could  be 
Improved,  then  that  standard  has  not  been 
met.  If  It  Is  producing  one  less  ship  than  It 
could,  and  I  remain  silent,  I  am  not  doing 
my  job. 

In  the  shipping  business,  like  most  others, 
profits  may  be  increased  by  cutting  costs  or 
Increasing  revenues.  But  operators  have 
little  Incentive  to  reduce  subsidlzable  costs 
under  the  present  system,  for  the  Govern- 
ment will  simply  pay  them  less  In  subsidy. 
This  puts  a  responsibility  on  the  Govern- 
ment alone  to  maximize  the  public's  retvirn 
from  its  subsidy  bill.  Often  Government  Is 
forced  to  take  positions  which  segments  of 
labor  and  management  find  objectionable. 
But  imder  the  present  system  It  Is  Inevitable. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  profit  picture, 
one  of  the  chief  means  for  most  businesses 
to  increase  the  utilization  of  their  capacity 
is  by  reducing  rates. 

The  conference  system,  however,  precludes 
this.  It  would  seem  obvious  then  that  the 
system  could  be  substantially  improved, 
especially  by  providing  some  meaningful  In- 
centive to  management  and  labor  to  cut 
costs — removing  the  Government  from  the 
process. 

As  I  see  It,  and  as  I  hope  you  do,  as  well, 
there  are  many  alternatives  open  to  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Each  of  our 
problems  has  at  least  one  solution.  Some 
require  the  expenditure  of  much  larger  sums 
of  money;  others  seem  to  spell  the  con- 
tinued decline  of  the  fleet.  Still  others 
seem  to  promise  more  shipping  capability 
at  a  relatively  lower  cost — even  though  per- 
haps pointing  the  way  to  larger  total  ex- 
penditures. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  at  the 
crossroads.  Basic  decisions  must  be  made. 
They  must  be  made  by  you,  and  every  Amer- 
ican concerned  about  our  trade  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  cannot  ^hope  to  make 
every  decision  exactly  right,  but  when  the 
alternatives  are  clear  before  the  people  their 
record  is  pretty  good. 

The  problem  is  worthy  of  our  effort. 


A  SPECULATION  ON  VIETNAM— AR- 
TICLE BY  DR.  HARROP  A.  FREE- 
MAN, CORNELL  LAW  SCHOOL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Dr.  Harrop  A. 
Freeman,  professor  of  law,  Cornell  Law 
School,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  entitled,  "A  Specu- 
lation on  Vietnam."  I  hope  some  of  the 
aids  at  the  White  House  will  read  it  and 


at  least  give  the  President  a  review  of 
the  article,  because  it  expresses  the  point 
of  view  that  the  President  ought  to  be 
following,  instead  of  the  warmaking  pel- 
icy  he  is  following  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  SPECtnjiTiON  ON  Vietnam 

(By  Dr.  Harrop  A.  Freeman,  professor  ol  law, 
Cornell  Law  School,  Ithaca,  N.Y.) 
The  current  temper  of  most  liberals  and 
peace-minded  persons  In  the  United  States 
seems  compounded  of  shock  and  terror,  as 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  virtually  dissolves 
and  the  United  States  steps  up  the  war  in 
Vietnam  with  no  apparent  readiness  to  ne- 
gotiate. For  myself,  I  prefer  that  the  core 
of  decision  as  to  Vietnam  be  based  on  what 
the  Vietnamese  (north  and  south.  Govern- 
ment and  rebels)  desire,  and  on  the  Viet- 
namese as  people.  (I  shall  later  make  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  bring  this  Into  the 
political  plctiu'e.)  The  fact  still  remains 
that  Vietnam  has  become  a  political  problem 
not  left  to  the  Vietnamese  and  if  there  is 
to  be  any  solution  we  mvist  so  deal  with 
the  problem. 

Without  myself  championing  or  advocat- 
ing that  view.  It  may  Just  be  that  politics 
see  and  are  working  out  a  solution  either 
by  design  or  accident,  more  Immediate  than 
we  generally  concede.  I  propose  to  examine 
some  of  the  relevant  factors. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  United 
States  throughout  the  past  century  has  been 
able  to  operate  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  an 
AmericEin  lake  and  has  sought,  but  never 
really  had,  a  foothold  on  mainland  Asia 
(the  Dulles  family  has  been  central  to 
this  movement) .  The  Defense  Department 
found  the  network  of  British-French- 
Dutch  possessions  in  Asia  of  utmost  impor- 
tance In  World  War  II  against  Japan,  and 
cannot  tolerate  the  thought  that  they 
should  not  be  available  In  another  Asian 
war  (e.g.,  against  China) .  The  entry  of 
Hawaii  Into  the  Union,  the  Independence 
of  the  Philippines,  and  the  present  stance 
of  Japan  have  been  used  as  further  Justifica- 
tion for  this  policy.  France  held  the  line 
m  Indochina  for  10  years  till  1954.  We  tried 
to  persuade  them  and/or  England  to  con- 
tinue. After  the  Geneva  accord  moved 
France  out  and  created  Cambodia,  Lace, 
North  and  South  Vietnam  we  took  over 
military  aid  In  1955  to  a  South  Vietnamese 
Government  we  Installed.  By  1955  the 
International  Control  Commission  (Poland, 
India,  and  Canada)  found  both  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam  with  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  to  be  violating  articles  16-18 
of  the  accord.  It  Is  not  Important  to  set 
the  stage  for  our  discussion,  to  trace  the 
denial  of  elections,  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment, the  degree  to  which  we  were  respon- 
sible therefor,  or  the  step-up  of  American 
military  participation  (from  a  few  thousand 
military  advisers  to  the  present  30,000 
combat  troops  and  Jet  air  bombers) . 

The  first  point  I  am  making  Is  that  U.S. 
policy  will  not  surrender  a  land  base  In 
south  Asia.  Not  having  signed  the  1954 
Geneva  accord  the  United  States  could  have 
no  recognized  or  legal  base  there.  More 
recently  It  has  been  deprived  of  any  legal 
base  In  Laos  (1962  accord)  or  Cambodia 
(neutralist  position);  other  Western  foot- 
holds In  Malaysia-Indonesia  and  Burma  are 
disappearing;  even  Thailand  (which  has 
always  picked  the  winner)  Is  less  certain. 
This  fixes  American  policy  to  show  a  resolve 
to  hold  some  foothold,  even  If  Illegal,  In 
South  Vietnam  at  all  cost,  and  to  refuse  any 
negotiation  which  would  remove  us  from 
Vietnam. 

The  second  point  flows  from  this,  in 
order  to  give  some  semblance  of  a  right  to 
remain  In  Vietnam  the  United  States  must 
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insist,  and  attempt  to  pMve  that  the  war  is 
like  Korea.  That  is,  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  directed  and  supplied  by  North 
Vietnam,  that  North  Vietnam  Is  actually 
waging  war  (that  this  18  not  a  civil  war) 
and  violating  the  Geneva  accord,  that  the 
United  States  Is  now  there  on  behalf  of  the 
XJ.N.  and  world  conununlty  to  prevent  and 
punish  North  Vietnamese  violations.  We 
have  therefore  seen  all  of  these  developments 
recently:  (a)  revelation  of  80  tons  of  North 
Vietnamese  arms  shipments  sunk  off  South 
Vietnam,  and  a  new  "white  paper,"  February 
27, 1965,  supposed  to  conclusively  show  North 
Vietnam  arming  of  the  Vietcong;  (b)  proof 
of  19.000  and  estimates  of  15,000  Infiltrations 
in  1964  from  the  north,  and  the  assertion 
that  half  came  In  1964;  (c)  opinions  that  all 
the  original  South  Vietnamese  had  already 
been  exhausted  by  1963  and  that  these  new 
recruits  were  North  Vietnamese  volunteers; 
(d)  the  story  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
through  Laos  Justifying  our  bombing  por- 
tions of  Laos  contrary  to  the  1962  agreement 
signed;  (e)  provocations  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf, 
at  Pleiku  and  other  sneak  attacks  directed  by 
the  Hanoi  regime;  (f)  to  which  we  could 
and  did  retaliate  only  against  troop  staging 
areas  in  North  Vietnam;  (g)  the  coming  of 
South  Korean  troops  to  aid  in  South  Vietnam 
to  give  some  semblance  of  international  co- 
operative action. 

The  third  factor  to  be  considered  in  assess- 
ing present  prospects  is  that  we  were  In  fact 
losing  the  South  Vietnamese  war  with  our 
own  weapons,  on  at  lenct  five  fronts.  (1) 
The  Blue  Book  of  the  State  Department 
(1961),  Secretary  Rusk's  Economic  Club 
speech  (1963),  and  Secretary  McNamara's 
National  Security  Association  talk  (1964) 
pictured  South  Vietnam  as  an  economic 
miracle  like  West  Germany  but  the  new 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
"Background  Information"  volume  deletes 
all  this— because  in  fact  with  all  our  aid  the 
country  Is  an  economic  shambles.  (2)  We 
can't  even  stage  successful  coups  In  South 
Vietnam  or  Laos — we  failed  In  three  In  the 
last  3  months,  and  there  have  been  8  po- 
litical upheavals  In  14  months.  Even  with 
$1.5-2  million  per  day  we  can't  bolster  up 
and  keep  operating  a  gOYeriunent  In  Saigon. 
(3)  With  a^l  the  talk  of  Infiltration  and  for- 
eign arms,  it  is  still  ofllclally  documented 
that  over  80  percent  of  tiie  Vietcong  arms  are 
captured  American  weapons  and  no  North 
Vietnamese  troops  are  being  captured — 
Pleiku  was  shelled  by  100  Vietcong  located 
1,000  yards  from  the  American  airstrip,  using 
American  mortars.  (4>  A  force  of  500,000 
government  troops  antX  25,000  Americans 
have  been  gradually  pushed  back  by  25,000 
regulars  and  50,000  to  7B.000  Irregulars.  (5) 
The  Saigon  government  does  not  now  control 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  people  and 
one-flfth  of  the  territory. 

The  fourth  aspect  helpful  In  policy  assess- 
ment Is  the  known  divergence  of  views  be- 
tween Johnson-McNamara  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (Joined  by  the 
"warhawks"  of  Congress)  on  the  other.  The 
President's  position  has  been  In  the  past 
clearly  a  wait  and  see,  stay  in  but  don't 
escalate  position  and  such  war  method  was 
McNamara's  war.  But,  apparently  In  getting 
the  reduction  In  military  budget  he  wanted 
and  In  the  difficult  local  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  a  compromise  has  been  made  with 
the  warhawks  for  limited  or  safe  escalation 
(1  suspect  in  return  for  agreement  to  nego- 
tiate out  the  problem  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances— see  below). 

A  fifth  current  factor 'was  Kosygin's  visit 
to  North  Vietnam.  It  WBS  known  in  advance, 
and  was  soon  confirmed,  that  he  was  going 
to  advocate  negotiation  but  also  furnish 
Ho  Chl  Mlnh  with  antiaircraft  guns  and 
nilssiles.  President  Johnson.  Vice  President 
HxTMPHRrr,  and  Secretary  McNamara  have 
long  stated  the  theory  of  negotiation:  "No 
negotiated  settlement  Ul  Vietnam  1$  possible 


as  long  as  the  Commiinlst  hope  to  achieve 
victory  by  force  •  *  *.  Once  war  seems 
hopeless,  then  peace  may  be  possible." 
(Johnson,  Apr.  21,  1964) ;  "Our  task  in  Vlet- 
man  is  clearly  to  make  aggression  seem  hope- 
less. Out  of  that  new  realization  can  come 
new  grounds  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment •  •  •.  Premature  negotiations  can  do 
little  more  than  ratify  the  present  achieve- 
ments of  the  aggressors  and  this  we  will  not 
do"  (HuMPHKET,  Aug.  17,  1964).  If  Amer- 
ica Intended  to  make  the  war  seem  hopeless 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  (who 
were  graduaUy  winning)  It  needed  to  make 
new  powerful  sortees,  and  if  possible  it 
needed  to  plcttire  these  as  defensive  or  re- 
taliatory. Further,  If  these  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  at  little  cost  (in  loss  of  lives  and 
equipment)  they  had  to  be  prosecuted  before 
modern  weaponry  was  furnished  to  the 
north.  Therefore  the  retaliation  strikes  from 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  the  end  of  last  year  and 
those  after  Pleiku  this  month  One  or  two 
planes  were  lost  instead  of  perhaps  20  to  25  if 
they  had  faced  land-to-alr  missiles  later. 
Now  we  seem  to  have  settled  back  into  the 
"oil  spot"  theory  or  Hop  Tuck  plan  stepped 
up  by  the  Amerlcsms  doing  the  fiylng  and 
bombing,  to  extend  the  Saigon  control  into 
the  provinces  around  Saigon  and  thus  mark  a 
turn  In  the  loss  pattern.  The  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam  have  occurred;  right 
or  wrong  they  are  a  fact.  If  they  are  to  be 
used  as  positions  of  strength,  then  negotia- 
tion must  follow  almost  immediately.  Other- 
wise the  war  will  settle  down  into  another 
stalemate  and  perhaps  another  loss  pattern, 
from  which  we  cannot  continue  to  rescue 
oiirselves  by  cries  of  attack  and  retaliation. 
In  fact,  the  present  strikes  seem  to  make  no 
sense  except  as  prelude  to  prompt  negotia- 
tion. 

A  sixth  element  entering  into  present  eval- 
uation is  the  increased  interest  of  other 
countries  In  south  Asia,  as  Walter  Lippmann 
has  pointed  out.  In  the  1950's  the  French 
got  out  of  Indochina,  the  British  refused 
Dulles'  request  to  help  t£ike  over,  they  were 
getting  out  of  Malaya  and  Burma,  the  Rus- 
sians and  European  states  generally  were 
losing  Interest  in  Laos  and  the  whole  area. 
America  essentially  decided  to  go  It  alone. 
Now  Indonesia's  U.N.  withdrawal,  Mala3rsian 
Independence,  the  Ideological  conflict  of 
Russia  and  China,  the  Gaulist  Independent 
line,  the  Cambodian  neutrallsna,  and  many 
other  factors  have  caused  Britain,  Russia, 
France,  China,  and  the  U.N.  countries  gen- 
erally to  take  a  new  interest  in  south  Asian 
affairs.  This  may  mean  an  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  to  accept  a  France-Rus- 
sian negotiation  bid  or  a  larger  role  for  the 
U.N.,  and  at  the  same  time  save  face. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  recess  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  over  the  payment  of 
assessments  Issue  fits  Into  this  picture  as  a 
seventh  feature.  Since  America  Is  aware  of 
the  shakey  legality  of  its  position  in  South 
Vietnam,  if  it  feels  it  has  a  dirty  Job  to  do 
before  negotiations  can  take  place,  then  the 
wise  thing  to  do  Is  to  close  down  the  world's 
debating  forum  wherein  we  might  be  called 
to  account.  The  United  States  had  the  cards 
to  either  force  the  payment  Issue  or  to  seem 
to  be  conciliatory  and  put  the  Issue  over. 
It  apparently  elected  to  play  them  for 
suspension  of  the  Assembly — a  decision 
which  makes  most  sense  to  me  when  related 
to  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

An  eighth  event  that  surely  plays  Its  part 
in  a  variety  of  ways  Is  the  Chinese  A-bomb. 
That  explosion  notified  all  south  Asian  coun- 
tries that  China  Intends  to  become  the  great 
Asian  power.  It  tended  to  bring  to  the  fore 
the  few  American  policymakers  who  would 
like  an  excuse  to  bomb  the  Chinese  atomic 
production  facilities  as  a  means  of  delaying 
Chinese  power.  It  seems  to  have  persuaded 
Russia  to  reenter  the  south  Asian  scene. 
It  apparently  has  brought  out  from  North 


and  South  Vietnam  a  desire  to  negotiate  the 
South  Vietnamese  war  and  obtain  a  neu- 
tralist zone  which  can  become  consolidated 
before  China's  influences  can  predominate. 
It  increasingly  demonstrates  the  necessity 
for  some  way  of  bringing  mainland  China 
into  the  world  goveriunent  community. 

The  growing  American  debate  on  Vietnam 
may  be  viewed  as  a  ninth  relevant  fact;  per- 
haps It  may  even  be  that  the  President's  ca- 
pitxilation  to  some  escalation  was  to  strength- 
en his  side  of  the  argument,  for  the  strongest 
voices  for  negotiation  and  withdrawal  came 
from  the  President's  own  liberal  Democrats, 
and  he  had  to  recruit  the  Dlrksens  to  stem, 
the  tide  (Newsweek,  Mar.  1,  1965).  It  is  not 
merely  Senators  Mobse  and  GBxnn^iNo  who 
are  Involved.  Added  are  CmjacH,  McGov- 
ERN,  CI.ARK,  CooPEE,  and  others,  and  even 
men  like  Russell,  Gore,  Fulbeight.  and 
Mansfield.  In  January  the  Associated  Press 
survey  of  80  Senators  showed  3  favoring 
getting  out  of  Vietnam  at  once.  10  desiring 
inunediate  negotiation,  and  31  favoring  ne- 
gotiation as  soon  as  the  military  situation 
improved:  only  7  advocated  bombing  North 
Vietnam  or  America  using  combat  troops. 
Sources  near  the  President — Joseph  Alsop 
and  Joseph  Kraft — at  the  end  of  January 
were  Indicating  a  rejection  of  the  domino 
theory,  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
negotiation,  a  feeling  that  the  new  coups 
might  be  setting  the  stage,  and  they  also 
evidenced  opposition  to  this  development. 
The  debate  has  continued  strong  now  for 
nearly  a  month  in  Government,  in  academic 
circles.  In  the  press. 

The  final  factor  to  be  considered  Is  the  in- 
creasing evidence  that  North  Vietnam  and 
both  native  sides  in  South  Vietnam  desire  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  war.  and  that  Insofar 
as  bases  of  negotiation  have  been  stated  they 
Involve  continuance  of  two  Vletnams.  Inde- 
pendence, neutralization,  noualinement  with 
China,  and  peaceful  interrelations,  a  position 
which  should  be  acceptable  to  the  United 
States. 

We  cannot  examine  all  the  evidence,  and 
we  do  not  have  all  the  evidence  on  this  Im- 
portant point.  We  do  know:  (a)  that  U 
Thant  reports  North  Vietnam's  present  will- 
ingness and  readiness  to  negotiate  on  such 
basis  (February  27,  1965) ,  (b)  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Buddhists  have  at  all  times 
favored  such  negotiation,  (c)  that  the  new 
power  structure  there  (Ky,  Vlen,  Thl)  may 
embody  this  position,  (d)  that  all  the  French 
news  reports  coming  out  of  South  Vietnam 
Indicate  that  the  National  Liberation  Front 
favors  a  neutral  belt  Including  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos,  (e)  that  ever  since 
1963  European  diplomatic  and  Intelligence 
sources  have  stated  that  North  Vietnam 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a  united  or  sepa- 
rated Vietnam  guaranteed  neutral  and  with- 
out Interference  from  Pelplng,  Moscow,  or 
Washington  (New  York  Times,  Nov.  7,  1963), 
(f)  Dr.  Bernard  Fall,  after  Interviews  with 
Ho  Chl  Mlnh  and  his  foreign  secretary,  found 
the  same  attitude  in  1962  (Pall,  "The  Two 
Vietnams,"  199) ,  (g)  that  this  was  still  stated 
to  be  the  North  Vietnamese  position  by  Brit- 
ish Member  of  Parliament  William  Wasby  as 
late  as  February  1,  1965,  after  his  talks,  (h) 
and  that  Walter  Lippmann  has  consistently 
throughout  1964  seen  such  negotiations  as 
feasible  and  vsrith  North  Vietnam  occupying 
an  essentially  Titolst  position  (e.g..  May  28, 
1964). 

A  re:asoned  negotiation 

What  may  all  this  add  up  to?  Could  It 
be  something  like  this: 

1.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  mili- 
tary victory  In  Vietnam  was  possible.  Even 
if  military  victory  were  possible.  It  could  not 
achieve  the  political  settlements  required. 
The  military  presence  has  only  rendered 
more  difficult  the  civil  conflict  and  prevented 
the  indei>endence,  economic  development 
and  community  necessary.    There  Is  only  one 
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ultimate  possible  course — to  take  the  prob- 
lem to  the  conference  table. 

2.  But,  there  Is  no  point  to  reconvening 
the  Geneva  Conference  or  trying  to  reinstate 
the  1954  Geneva  accord.  The  proposal  to  so 
do  automatically  gets  the  U.S.  reply  that 
until  China  and  North  Vietnam  fulfill  the 
agreements  no  purpose  will  be  served  by  such 
conference.  The  1954  conference  represented 
the  then  interest  in  southeast  Asia  and  those 
interests  are  not  now  the  same;  to  reinstate 
that  arrangement  would  merely  underline 
the  illegality  of  the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam, 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  did  not  sign 
and  is  not  a  supervisor  of  that  arrangement; 
many  of  the  then  provisions  (e.g.,  for  1956 
elections)  are  now  applicable;  Vietnam  now 
requires  treatment  as  part  of  the  new  picture 
of  the  whole  Indochina  peninsula. 

3.  The  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords 
(1954,  1962),  however,  are  still  sound  and 
likely  to  form  the  basis  of  agreement.  That 
Is:  A  cease-fire;  Independent  free  nations 
(which  may  later  unify  if  they  desire);  neu- 
tralist In  foreign  policy  (perhaps  extended  to 
mean  an  actual  neutralized  area);  v;ith  all 
foreign  military  personnel,  arms,  and  bases 
barred;  free  trade  and  mutual  support  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam;  with  these 
conditions  guaranteed  by  the  family  of  na- 
tions, and  particularly  the  most  concerned 
nations. 

4.  If  the  United  States  wants  a  foothold  in 
Asia,  it  is  better  that  it  be  given  a  legal  one 
as  one  of  the  guarantors  of  the  settlement,  to 
be  checked  by  the  others  responsible  and 
answerable  to  the  U.N.  and  world  commu- 
nity, rather  than  as  a  unilateral  supporter 
of  a  favorite.  Those  in  the  United  States 
who  iirge  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Its  present 
Vietnam  action  should  not  fall  backward 
Into  the  pit  of  Isolationism. 

5.  The  negotiations  should  be  primarily 
between  Saigon  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  with  North  Vietnam,  the  United 
States,  and  China  in  the  background  and 
Joined  in  guaranty  of  the  final  agreement  by 
the  U.N.  and/or  Russia,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  major  Asian  countries.  This 
would  avoid  a  direct  U.S.  confrontation  with 
China;  it  would  retain  the  face-saving  fiction 
that  this  war  was  not  of  our  making;  and 
It  allows  for  solutions  (of  a  type  I  am  sure 
will  be  required)  acceptable  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese, but  which  we  have  said  we  cannot  ac- 
cept. It  would  also  be  a  most  effective  push 
toward  a  stable,  broadly  representative  and 
civilian  government  for  South  Vietnam. 

6.  If  the  agreement  could  then  be  made  a 
U.N.  document  and  U.N.  supervision  be  as- 
sured, some  semblance  of  accepting  the 
U.S.  1955-65  activity  as  in  place  of  the  U.N. 
could  be  maintained,  and  U.N.  Interest  in 
south  Asia  (to  which  the  U.N.  has  paid  lit- 
tle attention)  might  be  as-sured. 

7.  A  Vietnam  settlement  Just  might  be  a 
very  Important  step  In  the  larger  picture  of 
world  peace.  Two  of  the  hardest  problems 
relate  to  mainland  China:  (a)  How  can  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  particularly  the  United 
States,  deal  with  her,  and  (b),  how  can 
China's  and  Russia's  relationship  to  each 
other  be  kept  in  a  form  least  harmful  or  most 
helpful  to  the  rest  of  the  world?  There  are 
those  who  would  never  allow  China  to  enter 
the  U.N.  and  fear  any  negotiation  with  her 
as  breaking  this  Isolation.  There  are  those 
who  welcome  Ideological  or  political  conflict 
between  Moscow  and  Peiping  as  Communist 
weakness.  I  submit  that  bringing  China  into 
negotiations  as  to  Laos  and  Vietnam  is  pre- 
cisely the  method  for  including  her  in  the 
world  community  and  encouraging  her  to 
keep  the  peace,  without  yet  facing  her  ad- 
mission to  the  U.N.  I  also  submit  that  every- 
one knows  that  when  the  chips  are  down  the 
Conmiunlst  countries  will  stand  together, 
and  the  real  question  Is  whether  In  an  en- 
tente the  ideological  position  will  be  moved 
toward  that  of  Russia  (more  favorable  to  the 


United  States)  or  toward  China,  (less  favor- 
able) ,  and  that  negotiations  on  Vietnam  at 
the  behest  of  Russia  and  France  would  cer- 
tainly move  toward  the  Russian  position. 

8.  Finally,  it  would  seem  that  a  negotiated 
settlement  now  could  shift  the  whole  empha- 
sis to  a  massive  economic  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, a  great  TV  A  for  the  whole  Mekong 
Delta.  I  need  not  review  how  far  such  plans 
and  actual  operations  have  gone,  even  dur- 
ing the  war,  with  the  cooperation  of  both 
sides,  and  of  the  Commission  report  thereon, 
or  the  great  increase  in  U.S.  nonmllitary  aid. 
Such  a  program  would  keep  the  interested 
countries  committed  to  the  area — but  in  a 
nonmllitary  pattern;  it  would  put  attention 
back  on  people,  the  local  people;  it  might  be 
a  demonstration  of  how  development  for 
emergent  countries  could  really  occur. 

All  this  suggests  the  possibility  that  far 
from  being  a  moment  of  despair,  the  present 
Juncture  of  affairs  may  hold  the  key  to  effec- 
tive negotiation,  avoiding  the  long  5-  to  20- 
year  stalemate  in  southeast  Asia  which  so 
many  observers  were  predicting.  Mankind 
must  so  hope. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Oregon  Statesman  on  the  same  problem, 
which  also  expresses  the  point  of  view 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expressed 
so  many  times — that  we  ought  to  be 
proceeding  with  honorable  negotiations 
instead  of  making  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Salem  (Greg.)  Statesman,  Feb.  9, 

1965] 

It  Seems  to  Me 

(By  Charles  A.  Sprague) 

The  war  escalator  In  Vietnam  Is  working. 
Under  the  name  of  retaliation  U.S.  Navy 
planes  pounded  North  Vietnam  Installations 
Sunday.  This  was  to  avenge  the  Saturday 
attack  of  the  Vletcong  on  a  U.S.  base  in 
which  eight  Americans  were  killed  and  108 
wounded.  In  addition,  American  planes  or 
helicopters  were  destroyed.  Promptly  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  the  air  strike.  It  was 
followed  on  Monday  by  a  strike  by  the  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  with  an  escort  of  U.S.  fight- 
er planes.  And  on  Monday  President  John- 
son warned  the  Communist  nations  not  to 
miscalculate  American  strength  or  American 
will. 

The  response  from  Moscow  and  Pelplng 
was  denunciatory  and  threatening,  but 
strictly  verbal.  Both  Red  centers  put  them- 
selves on  record,  but  neither  made  an  overt 
move  by  way  of  re-retaliation.  It  is  obvious 
though  that  these  border  raids  may  be  built 
up  Into  full  scale  warfare. 

This  news  from  Vietnam  is  very  depress- 
ing. The  ostensible  purpose^to  defend 
freedom — Is  badly  blurred  by  the  Indifference 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  self-defense  and 
the  antagonism  of  some  to  the  presence  of 
Americans.  We  are  thus  caught  in  a  two- 
front  war — with  the  Vietcong,  aided  by  their 
Red  allies,  and  with  the  hostile  South  Viet- 
namese. 

As  far  as  the  raid  on  the  American  base 
is  concerned,  the  success  of  the  Vietcong  is 
humiliating.  There  had  been  a  previous 
sneak  attack  that  proved  costly.  Why  was 
there  not  proper  security  around  this  camp? 
In  the  former  raid  we  blamed  the  Vietnamese 
forces  for  failure  to  observe  the  raiders. 
Once  stung,  we  should  have  put  on  adequate 
patrols  of  our  own.  Clearly  an  inquiry 
should  be  Initiated,  if  it  has  not  been  already. 


This  U.S.  Navy  plane  strike  was  not  made 
against  the  Vietcong  who  had  staged  their 
own  attack,  but  against  a  staging  area  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  idea  was  to  hit  back  at 
North  Vietnam  as  the  supply  source  for  the 
Vietcong.  If  we  pursue  that  line  we  may 
need  to  drop  bombs  on  supply  lines  from 
Red  China. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  should  stay  In  Vietnam  or  pull  out,  we 
may  explore  this  question:  whether  these 
hit-run  raids  will  be  effective.  In  other 
words,  can  we  Interdict  the  contribution  ol 
men  and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam  by 
air  strikes?  It  is  doubtful.  World  War  11 
showed  that  even  saturation  bombing  wag 
only  partially  successful.  It  will  be  harder 
to  paralyze  North  Vietnamese  supply  depots 
and  routes  because  guerrilla  warfare  doesn't 
rely  on  mountains  of  supplies  and  mass 
armies. 

It  may  also  be  doubted  that  the  punish- 
ment will  induce  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  abandon 
support  for  the  Vietcong.  It  may  have  the 
opposite  effect — Instill  the  Vietnamese  to 
more  active  support  of  the  Vietcong  and  hos- 
tility to  the  American  "imperialists." 

One  wonders  If  the  President's  order  wasn't 
Issued  In  part  to  kill  off  the  r\imor  of  a 
"deal"  for  the  settlement  In  southeast  Asia. 
The  coincidence  of  the  visits  of  McGeorge 
Bundy  to  Saigon  and  Premier  Kosygln  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Hanoi  started  tongues 
wagging  that  they  were  trying  to  set  up  some 
kind  of  deal.  The  Sunday  air  strike  surely 
flattened  that  talk.  Each  interchange  of 
bombs  reduces  the  chance  for  peace  by  nego- 
tiation and  increases  the  chance  of*  gradu- 
ation into  big  scale  fighting. 

All  the  Sunday  air  strike  does  is  to  show 
that  we  have  power  in  the  area  which  we 
can  and  will  use,  under  certain  provocation. 
It  adds  nothing  to  delineation  of  our  long- 
range  policy,  and  leaves  us  apparently  run- 
ning on  a  treadmill,  getting  nowhere,  hoping 
that  our  wind  and  strength  will  hold  out 
long  enough  to  bring  victory  over  the  Viet- 
cong. 

This  is  a  chapter  in  American  history 
which  evokes  little  pride  and  arouses  fear  of 
deeper  Involvement. 
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"FOREIGN  AFFAIRS:   ONE  KIND  OP 
WAR  WE  CAN'T  FIGHT" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  an  article  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  3,  1965.  entitled  "Foreign  Affairs: 
One  Kind  of  War  We  Can't  Fight,"  in 
which  he  shares  the  view  that  we  are  in 
Vietnam  as  a  result  of  what  has  been 
labeled  "McNamara's  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  1965] 

Foreign  Affairs:  One  Kind  of  War  We 

Can't  Fight 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris.— Some  wars  become  associated  with 
the  names  of  Individuals,  and  thus  we  have 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  Black  Hawk  War 
and  the  War  of  Jenkins'  Ear.  There  have 
been  those  who  have  sought  to  label  the 
Vietnamese  campaign  "McNamara's  War,' 
after  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  and,  poli- 
tics aside,  this  Is  not  wholly  unjust. 
MC  namara's  influence 

For  Secretary  McNamara  has  clearly  had 
more  Infiuence  In  our  evolving  Vietnam  pol- 
icy than  his  senior  colleague.  Secretary  Rusk. 
McNamara  has  been  a  familiar  Saigon  visi- 
tor; his  former  military  right  hand,  General 
Taylor,  is  now  Ambassador  there;  and  VS. 
Indochina  strategy  Is  more  heavily  marked 


by  the  Pentagon  than  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

American  defense  plans  during  the  past 
decade  have  carefully  and  expensively  pre- 
pared to  fight  the  only  kind  of  war  we  are 
least  likely  to  face.  And  we  have  not  In  any 
major  sense  prepared  to  fight  the  kind  of 
war  both  Russia  and  China  surely  intend 
to  press. 

When  post-Stalinist  Moscow  endorsed 
peaceful  coexistence  it  always  reserved  one 
vital  area.  It  openly  promised  to  support, 
wherever  possible,  what  it  calls  "wars  of 
liberation."  Khrushchev  tried  to  play  a 
trick  on  us  in  Cuba,  but  he  had  to  back 
down  because  he  was  patently  not  engaged 
in  a  liberation  war — only  in  directly  threat- 
ening our  vital  Interests.  Our  strategy  was 
prepared  for  such  a  showdown. 

However,  when  the  Communists  stick  to 
their  own  rules  they  have  a  demonstrated 
advantage.  The  modern  elaboration  of 
guerrilla  techniques  called  "revolutionary 
warfare"  by  the  Communists  does  not  de- 
pend on  heavy  weapons  or  atomic  arsenals. 
It  depends  upon  simultaneous  organization 
of  partisan  units  and  civilian  administrators 
who  seek  to  rot  a  selected  country  from 
within  like  fungus  Inside  an  apparently 
healthy  tree. 

For  years  we  refused  to  face  the  fact  that, 
equipped  as  we  were  for  holocaust,  we  had 
neither  the  trained  manpower  nor  the  polit- 
ical apparatus  to  fight  revolutionary  war- 
fare. To  some  degree,  under  both  President 
Kennedy  and  the  brilliant  McNamara,  this 
was  rectified — but  only  in  part.  Even  today, 
when  we  have  growing  special  service  coun- 
ter-guerrilla units,  some  with  kindergarten 
training  in  revolutionary  warfare,  we  are 
abysmally  behind. 

It  Is  expensive  and  Ineffectual  to  blow  up 
Jungle  acreage  or  fill  it  with  paratroopers  In 
search  of  vanishing  guerrillas.  And  we  have 
nothing  capable  of  offsetting  what  revolu- 
tionary warfare  calls  "parallel  hierarchies" 
(known  In  Vietnam  as  Dlch-Van) — the 
secret  political  apparatus  that  undermines 
morale  and  softens  up  the  population. 
shifting  strategy 
U.S.  strategy  tends  to  shift  according  to 
availability  of  weapons  systems.  It  has 
moved  from  "massive  retaliation"  to  "flex- 
ible response"  and  from  land  bases  to  sea- 
borne armadas.  But,  while  we  are  engaged 
In  blueprinting  superplanes  and  super- 
rockets,  we  risk  losing  the  world  to  guer- 
rUlas. 

Vietnam  Is  "McNamara's  War"  because.  In 
fighting  It,  we  have  overatressed  the  military 
and  Ignored  the  political  aspect.  We  have, 
furthermore,  been  preoccupied  with  selling 
an  American  way  of  life  and  political  phi- 
losophy unsulted  to  the  people  we  would 
help. 

facing  the  theeat 

The  heart  of  the  crisis  is  not  truly  in  Viet- 
nam. The  quintessential  problem  Is  how  to 
defeat  revolutionary  warfare.  Elsewhere  In 
Asia  and  Africa  we  will  continue  to  face  the 
threat  of  this  technique  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  Vietnamese.  That  Is  Ines- 
capable. 

Not  merely  the  aggressive  Chinese  but  the 
relatively  less  aggressive  Russians  are  com- 
mitted to  sponsor  "wars  of  liberation."  De- 
spite this  glaring  truth,  both  in  weapons 
and  in  training  we  are  basically  prepared 
alone  for  the  war  our  adversaries  don't  In- 
tend to  start. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Viet  Chessboard 

Both  the  military  and  diplomatic  aspects 
of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  are  stepping  up. 

For  the  first  time,  American  Jet  bombers 
manned  by  American  crews  have  been  In  op- 
eration against  the  Communist  Vietcong 
guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam  (as  distinct 
from  strikes  against  North  Vietnam). 

Diplomacy  Is  engaged  on  a  wide  front  In 
exploring  chances  for  negotiating  a  settle- 
ment. The  activity  Includes  the  Paris-Mos- 
cow dialog,  the  quiet  soundings  of  Prime 
Minister  Wilson's  government,  and  those  of 
U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Of  all  this  subsurface  seething,  Mr.  Thanfs 
efforts  (what  has  come  to  the  surface,  that 
is),  seemed  to  be  based  on  realism.  He  is 
not  advocating,  he  emphasizes,  immediate 
withdrawal  of  American  forces.  He  recog- 
nizes that  "some  sort  of  stability"  must  come 
first. 

That  is  precisely  why  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  refused  to  commit  Itself  to 
negotiations  now.  There  can  be  no  worth- 
while negotiations  until  there  Is  stability. 
There  can  be  no  stability  until  the  Commu- 
nist guerrilla  aggressions  cease. 


VIET  CHESSBOARD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Viet 
Chessboard,"  from  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  of  February  26,  1965. 


ARTICLE  ENTITLED  "PRESIDENT 
CAUTIONS  CRITICS  OF  VIET  POL- 
ICY NOT  TO  FOMENT  WAR" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  with  the  headline 
"President  Cautions  Critics  of  Viet  Pol- 
icy Not  To  Foment  War."  Here  is  one 
voice  that  will  not  be  silenced  by  any 
propaganda  coming  out  of  the  White 
House.  It  is  not  the  critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  are  fomenting  war;  it  is  the 
policies  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  are  fomenting  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  American  people  ought  to  let 
him  know  that  they  do  not  want  addi- 
tional American  soldiers  to  die  and  they 
want  that  war  to  stop. 

The  words  of  thfe  President  are  the 
words  of  a  frightened  man,  one  who  rec- 
ognizes that  his  brinkmanship  could 
easily  take  the  country  into  a  war  the 
American  people  will  not  long  support. 

I  can  understand  that  the  President  is 
anxious  that  his  Asian  adventure  not  be 
discussed  or  analyzed  by  any  but  its 
architects  and  executors.  But  silence, 
and  total  endorsement  without  under- 
standing, are  not  the  way  a  free  people 
conduct  their  international  affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Mar.  2,  1965] 

President  Cautions  Critics  of  Vdst  Polict 

Not  To  Foment  War — Johnson  Reported 

Irked  by  Comments  Within  Own  Party 
(By  Carroll  Kllpa trick) 

President  Johnson  took  note  of  the  con- 
tinuing debate  on  Vietnam  policy  yesterday 
with  a  Warning  that  misunderstandings 
about  America's  true  Intentions  could  lead 
to  war. 

With  congressional  critics  apparently  In 
mind,  the  President  said  that  some  of  his 
predecessors  have  experienced  more  trouble 
from  domestic  than  from  foreign  critics. 

The  President  spoke  at  a  White  House  cere- 
mony honoring  wirmers  of  the  Science  Talent 


Search  as  new  debate  on  Vietnam  broke  out 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

ike  hits  "second-guessing" 

In  Palm  Desert,  Calif.,  former  President 
Eisenhower  indirectly  endorsed  the  Presi- 
dent's position. 

After  a  meeting  with  new  Republican  Na- 
tional Chairman  Ray  C.  Bliss,  the  former 
President  said  that  "If  we  fail  to  recognize 
the  responsibility  of  the  President  we  will 
divide  the  country." 

General  Elsenhower  said  that  If  he  "ilf- 
fered  materially  with  the  President  he  would 
communicate  directly  with  him.  He  said 
that  he  and  Bliss  were  not  going  to  try  to 
"second-guess"  the  President. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  unusually  annoyed, 
it  has  been  said,  by  Democratic  Senators  who 
have  assailed  America's  position  in  southeast 
Asia. 

"peace  is  first  pursuit" 

The  President  told  the  high  school  science 
winners  that  he  hoped  they  would  never  ex- 
perience war.  He  said  he  prayed  every  day 
that  "we  won't  have  to  call"  on  America's 
young  people  to  fight  again.  "But  rather 
than  yield  our  liberty  we  will,"  he  declared. 
While  "peace  is  our  first  pursuit,"  he  em- 
phasized, "we  must  defend  freedom  not  only 
against  enemies  without  but  SLgainst  enemies 
within." 

"Some  of  the  great  Presidents  who  have 
lived  in  this  house  have  found  that  misimder- 
standing  in  this  country  and  problems  that 
arose  in  this  country,  and  leadership  in  this 
country,  caused  them  really  more  troubles 
than  leadership  in  the  world,"  the  President 
said. 

"That  was  true  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  that 
was  true  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  that  was 
true  of  Harry  S.  Truman." 

It  was  even  true  of  President  Eisenhower, 
Mr.  Johnson  added,  "although  I  did  all  I 
could  to  minimize  any  of  the  great  differ- 
ences." Mr.  Johnson  was  Senate  Democratic 
leader  during  General  Elsenhower's  two 
terms. 

The  President  said  he  had  "not  the  slight- 
est doubt"  that  some  wars  have  been  brought 
about  because  of  lack  of  understanding 
"among  our  own  people,  and  the  fact  that 
we  conveyed  the  Impressions  to  others  which 
they  accepted  and  acted  upon  which  were  not 
really  representative  of  the  views  of  our 
country." 

While  Mr.  Johnson  was  speaking.  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat, 
of  Montana,  told  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  "trying  to  keep  the  lid  on  a  danger- 
ous volcano  In  southeast  Asia." 

Mansfield  praised  the  administration's 
"white  paper"  on  Vietnam  and  denied  charges 
that  the  administration  has  no  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. 

But  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  a  persistent  critic  of  administration 
policy,  said  that  the  white  paper  could  "best 
be  described  as  a  Swiss  cheese"  because  It  Is 
so  full  of  holes. 

The  United  States  sent  thousands  of  men 
Into  South  Vietnam,  Morse  said,  and  "now 
we  get  excited  because  North  Vietnam  went 
In.    Why  shouldn't  they?" 

Senator  William  Proxmire,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  has  often  differed  with  Mr. 
Johnson  on  other  matters,  said  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  offer  "the  best  chance  for  via 
to  achieve  an  enduring  peace  in  this  complex 
situation." 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon,  Democrat,  of 
Nevada,  commended  Proxmire  for  his  speech, 
and  told  the  Senate: 

"This  Is  no  time  for  negotiation.  •  •  • 
Even  the  discussion  would  lead  our  allies  to 
believe  we  are  abandoning  them." 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvsmla,  likewise  strongly  backed  the  Pres- 
ident. He  praised  him  for  his  "candid"  brief- 
ing to  Senators  and  said  that  Mr.  Johnson 
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"made  It  perfectly  clear  we  intend  to  stay 
m  Vietnam  until  our  responsibilities  have 
been  achieved." 

"To  negotiate  from  weakness."  Scott  went 
on.  "would  be  to  transfer  the  war  to  Thai- 
land. If  Thailand  goes,  Burma  goes,  and 
India  would  be  under  the  gun.  The  question 
is  where  do  you  stop  running.  We  would 
cease  to  be  a  Pacific  power,  forced  back  on 
Guam  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  a  frequent  critic  of  U.S.  policy,  said 
that  the  white  paper  added  "no  new  facts 
to  the  already  muddy  water"  in  Vietnam. 

"We  have  been  aiding  South  Vietnam  on 
a  scale  far  surpassing  the  aid  given  by  North 
Vietnam."  Gruening  said. 

Wyoming's  Republican  Senator  Milward  L. 
Simpson  said  the  United  States  had  the 
"strength  and  power"  to  conclude  Vietnam 
war  and  should  do  so. 

And  in  the  House,  Representative  Melvin 
R.  Laird,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  said  that 
he  expected  the  administration  to  seek  some 
sort  of  negotiated  settlement  to  get  out  of 
the  "Impossible  situation"  In  Vietnam. 

"There  is,  in  my  mind,  little  doubt  that 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam  will  end  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future  in  some  sort  of  com- 
promised setUement  that  cannot  help  but 
lead  to  an  eventual  Communist  takeover," 
Laird  said. 

In  New  York,  former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  repeated  his  proposal  for  naval 
and  air  strikes  against  military  targets  In 
North  Vietnam. 

"The  white  paper  contains  'clear  and  con- 
clusive" evidence  that  the  United  States  Is 
helping  South  Vietnam  defend  Itself  against 
aggression  from  North  Vietnam,"  Nixon  said. 


ARTICLE  ENTITLED  "HARMONY 
PREVAILS  BETWEEN  BUSINESS 
AND  GOVERNMENT  " 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  1956  issue  of  the  publication, 
Washington  World,  contained  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Harmony  Prevails  Between 
Business  and  Government." 

Because  this  article  points  up  the  con- 
fidence that  business,  together  with  other 
segments  of  our  American  scene,  have  in 
vhe  Johnson  administration,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  its  text  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v;as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Harmont  Prevails  Between  Business  and 
Government 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation  remain  on  Wash- 
ington as  U.S.  businessmen  continue  to  ex- 
hibit an  attitude  of  fingers-crossed  optimism 
toward  the  Johnson  administration. 

Although  the  President's  blueprint  for  uni- 
versal prosperity  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
specifics  and  revealed  to  a  hopeful  business 
community,  the  ia&ax  of  Industry  represent- 
atives into  the  Greater  District  of  Columbia 
area  is  accelerating  already. 

The  climate  of  mutual  confidence  that  now 
prevails  lu  current  Government-business  re- 
lationships— the  best  in  decades — has  created 
greater-than-ever  focus  on  Washington, 
whose  residents  confidently  anticipate  that 
the  city  is  approaching  a  new  height  of 
political-economic  Influence. 

As  If  Washington  were  determined  to  set 
the  pace  for  economic  expansion  In  the  Na- 
tion, new  programs  are  unveiled  almost  dally 
to  beautify,  renew,  build,  and  rebtilld,  por- 
tending an  expanding  role  for  the  city  In  the 
Great  Society  of  the  Immediate  futiire. 

Besides  niasslve  public  and  private  con- 
struction of  office  space  in  recent  years,  a 


sizable  portion  of  the  aggregate  spending  has 
been  disbursed  by  people  investing  in  the 
hospitality  services  which  cater  to  conven- 
tions and  casual  visitors  alike. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  adopted  the  Great  So- 
ciety as  his  slogan  soon  after  he  became 
President.  His  hopyes  and  dreams  were  out- 
lined in  generalities  In  last  month's  Inau- 
gural speech  and  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address.  The  annual  budget  message  con- 
tained some  details  on  implementation  of 
the  program,  and  there  will  be  other  special 
messages  to  Congress  which  hopefully  wlU 
elaborate  still  more. 

The  principal  objection  so  far  raised  to  the 
Great  Society  is  that  It  tries  to  provide — or 
at  least  to  promise — something  for  every- 
body. That  objection,  of  course,  embodies 
the  very  reason  it  has  received  such  wide- 
spread public  approval. 

The  aim  of  greater  prosperity  at  all  levels 
of  American  life  naturally  would  be  of  vast 
benefit  to  American  business — for  business 
serves  and  sells  to  all  levels  of  citizens.  Thus 
far  the  President  has  done  nothing  to  Indi- 
cate that  he  will  pursue  his  grandiose  goals 
by  impinging  upon  the  domain  of  private 
enterprise  to  a  stifBcient  degree  to  arouse  pro- 
tests. 

The  existing  rapprochement,  and  the  rose- 
ate foretokens  of  continued  cordial  relations, 
on  the  public-private  front  enhance  the  Im- 
portance of  Washington,  the  seat  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  In  the  covmcils  of  business 
and  Industrial  leaders  in  New  York.  Detroit. 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  financial 
centers. 

Businessmen  are  watchfully  waiting  to  see 
how  the  administration  will  face  up  to  the 
Inescapable  responsibilities  that  accompany 
its  elevated  stature  as  the  free  world's  most 
important  economic  power.  They  await 
proof  of  a  determination  to  achieve  a  sound, 
strong  domestic  economy  with  stable  prices 
and  an  adequate  growth  rate  without  addi- 
tional crippling  controls  upon  businesses  or 
individuals. 

If  these  accomplishments  are  forthcoming, 
the  White  House  is  certain  to  retain  prompt, 
easy  access  to  the  inventiveness  and  prag- 
matic experience  of  many  men  whose  genius 
has  taken  them  to  the  helm  of  giant  corpo- 
rations. 

Nation's  Business,  published  monthly  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  chose  "Business  and  Government"  for 
Its  January  cover  story.  Corporate  leaders 
spoke  frankly  on  their  interpretations  of  the 
proper  roles  of  Government  In  the  Nation's 
economy.  The  article  concluded  with  this 
statement  by  Henry  Ford  II : 

"When  Government  economic  policies  are 
wisely  chosen  and  wisely  and  efficiently  ap- 
plied, when  they  work  with  rather  than 
against  market  forces,  when  they  are  di- 
rected at  the  causes  rather  than  the  sjrmp- 
toms  of  economic  problems,  when  they  give 
due  weight  to  unintended  results  as  well  as 
the  direct  goals  of  any  given  measure,  when 
they  expand  rather  than  contract  the  oppor- 
tunities of  free  men — when  such  conditions 
are  met,  then  we  can  be  sure  oxir  Government 
is  assuming  its  proper  economic  role." 

The  cooperation  and  advice  that  the  busi- 
ness sector  seems  willing  to  contribute  are 
desperately  desired  and  actively  sought  by 
President  Johnson.  In  turn,  corporate  ex- 
ecutives are  manifesting  greater  confidence 
because  they  are  convinced  the  President 
realizes  he  needs  a  lasting  partnership  of 
business  and  industry  with  the  Federal 
Establishment. 

Because  indtistry  and  Government  equally 
appreciate  the  present  mutually  advanta- 
geous rapport,  businessmen  are  expected  to 
travel  to  Washington  in  increasing  numbers 
dtirlng  the  next  few  years,  both  as  individual 
visitors  and  to  attend  meetings  and  conven- 
tions of  their  trade  associations  and  other 
profeeslooal  groups.  Insuring  even  greater 
development  of  the  city. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate  in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
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DEATH  OF  DR.  HERBERT  CARLYLE 
LIBBY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Herbert  Carlyle  Libby,  of 
WatervUle.  Maine,  and  Pemaquld,  Maine, 
the  State  of  Maine  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  sons.  He  was  an  outstanding 
scholar  and  statesman  and  a  leader  of 
magnificent  proportions.  The  world  in 
which  we  live  was  a  better  place  because 
of  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  political  lib- 
erals in  Maine  although  in  his  later  years 
he  grew  more  conservative.  He  was  the 
wise  counselor  and  friend  of  innumerable 
Maine  citizens  and  he  molded  many  of 
the  young  students  he  taught  into  future 
leaders. 

He  was  one  of  my  very  best  friends  for 
without  him  I  would  not  now  be  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  fact,  he  was  the  manager 
of  my  very  first  campaign  back  in  1940 
when  I  first  ran  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  To  him  I  owed  so  very  much. 

In  his  passing,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Libby  and  the  famUy. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lead 
editorial  of  the  March  1,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Waterville,  Maine,  Sentinel  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  it  so  ca- 
pably evaluates  Dr.  Libby. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Waterville  (Maine)  Morning  Sen- 
tinel. Mar.  1. 1965] 

His  Inflitence  Survives  Him 

Colby  College  recently  established  a  Her- 
bert Carlyle  Libby  Prize  in  Public  Address. 
It  will  go  to  the  best  speaker  in  the  college 
and  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  vigorous 
man  for  whom  it  Is  named. 

Dr.  Libby.  who  died  Saturday,  had  as  one 
of  his  many  duties  while  on  the  college  staff 
the  instruction  of  public  speaking  and 
throughout  his  life  he  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant In  public  affairs. 

"Here  he  is,  always  a  strong  figure,  always 
in  a  leadership  position,  a  center  of  con- 
troversy frequently,  always  articulate,  elo- 
quent and  clear,  always  with  a  deep  loyalty 
to  the  college  he  loved.  Surely,  we  can  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  a  man  for  all 
seasons." 

He  was  so  described  last  October  when  ne 
was  honored  at  Colby  Night. 

But  the  words  only  touch  upon  the  life  oi 
Herbert  Carlyle  Libby. 

He  taught,  he  wrote  (his  pen  was  almMt 
never  idle)  and  for  many  years  he  occuplefl 
some  church  pulpit  in  the  State.  There  were 
few  schools  In  the  State  of  Maine  he  hadn  t 
visited.  . 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  from  Harvara 
he  was  editor  of  the  old  WatervlUe  Mall. 
going  from  that  chair  to  his  Colby  career  tan 


continued  until  his  retirement  at  the  age 

of  65. 

Although  the  editorship  ended  In  1908, 
it  didn't  end  his  interest  in  newspapers. 
Those  who  held  editorial  jobs  in  Waterville 
in  the  ensuing  years  of  his  life  were  encour- 
aged by  his  advice  and  friendly  criticism. 

The  facets  of  that  life  were  almost  end- 
less. He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Waterville  Public  Library,  he  was  deeply  In- 
volved In  government  and  served  a  distin- 
guished period  as  Watervllle's  mayor. 

After  he  retired  from  Colby  he  gave  much 
of  his  energy  to  development  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  at  Pemaquld.  There,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had  more  time 
to  sit  on  his  front  steps  overlooking  the 
rolling  Pemaquld  surf  and  discuss  the  state 
of  the  world  with  the  rtiany  who  sought  the 
pleasure  of  his  company. 

Dr.  Libby  was  both  a  teacher  and  a  doer 
in  the  classroom  and  in  life.  His  death  Sat- 
urday at  the  age  of  88  closes  a  life  of  ex- 
traordinary usefulness. 

It  does  not  end  that  usefulness,  however. 
The  Influence  he  had  upon  those  with  whom 
he  had  contact  will  extend  it  for  many  years 
to  come. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very  concerned  these  days  about  juvenile 
delinquency.  We  deplore  it.  We  assign 
causes  for  it.  We  place  blame  for  it. 
But  too  often  we  really  do  not  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

I  think  we  fail  in  two  basic  respects. 

First,  we  talk  too  much  and  do  too 
little.  Second,  we  concentrate  on  the 
problem  after  the  fact  instead  of  before 
the  fact.  We  wait  until  the  damage  has 
been  done.  We  try  to  repair  the  wreck 
instead  of  preventing  the  wreck. 

If  we  thought  more  about  juvenile  de- 
linquency before  it  happens  instead  of 
after  it  happens,  we  could  accomplish 
much  more. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine  in  Maine  that  I  want 
to  share  with  the  other  Members  of  this 
legislative  body.  Nowhere  in  the  letter 
are  the  words  "juvenile  delinquency" 
mentioned.  The  letter  does  not  address 
itself  to  this  problem.  But  yet  the  letter 
demonstrates  and  relates  a  pattern  of 
behavior  and  action  that  could  well  be 
adopted  in  preventing  juvenile  delin- 
quency. I 

It  shows  what  guidance  can  do  for  chil- 
dren. It  shows  what  encouragement  of 
initiative  can  do  for  children.  It  shows 
the  good  results  of  a  combination  of  dis- 
cipline, self-restraint,  sacrifice,  and  en- 
couraging a  sense  of  achievement  by 
children. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  heart-warming 
resumes  I  have  ever  read  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  Members  of  this  body  for  what 
I  am  confident  they  will  find  to  be  most 
worthwhile.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  of  that  letter  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Of  especial  Interest  to  the  children  David 
and  Susan  now  15.  and  Peter  11,  was  as  you 
can  imagine,  in  your  childhood,  the  practical 
and  wonderful  approach  to  Christmas.  You 
know,  we  are  by  no  means  prosperous  •  •  • 
we  have  what  we  need,  but  as  for  the  young- 
aters.  If  there  are  certain  luxuries  which  they 
deelre  •  *  *  and  there  are  at  times,  they 


must  earn  most  of  the  money  themselves. 
Two  summers  ago  they  wanted  a  saddle  horse. 
Shortly  after  1  came  to  Maine  to  live,  I  pur- 
chased a  little  bay  gelding.    When  my  chil- 
dren were  very   young  they  went  trooping 
along  to  the  barn  with  me  helping  In  many 
small  ways  to  care  for  him.    Before  they  were 
eight,  they  would  be  up  before  6  in  the  morn- 
ing,  lugging   the  water,   pitching  the   hay, 
making  hot  bran  mash,  breaking  Ice  out  of 
the  water  palls.    Then  after  the  Joy  of  hav- 
ing Coaly-Bay  vsrlth  us  for  17  years,  he  died 
of  old  age  2  years  ago  In  March.    We  were 
all  so  upset.     I  canceled  a  meeting  of  the 
women's  club  that  evening.     Just  couldn't 
face    anyone.      As    spring    wore    Into    early 
stmmier,   the  horse  fever  struck   again.     I 
told  them  then  that  I  would  help  a  little, 
but  the  purchasing  price  of  a  horse  was  a 
big  item,  and  they  must  earn  most  of  It. 
We  found  the  mare,  a  dappled  gray,  pxirchase 
price  $279.     The  dealer  raised  his  eyebrows 
when  I  pointed  out  that  these  three  punklns 
would  be  making  the  purchase.     The  two 
boys  lined  up  Jobs  for  the  summer.    Cutting 
brush,  mowing  lawns,  painting  a  small  house, 
picking  endless  baskets  of  blueberries  and 
wild   strawberries.     Susan  baked   and  sold 
blueberry  cakes,  babysat,  worked  for  sum- 
mer people  making  beds  and  dusting.     A 
large  peanut  butter  Jar  marked  "Misty  Fund" 
sat  expectantly  on  the  mantle.    Three  weeks 
before  the  note  was  due  In  full  they  had 
completed  paying  for  Saltwater  Misty.    That 
fall,  though  I  confess  I  tried  to  discourage 
It,  Susan  entered  her  in  a  trlcounty  horse 
show.     (One  must  be  realistic,  Misty  was  a 
rotmd  country  girl,  putting  her  among  the 
high  priced  show-type  highly  trained  horses, 
well.)     They  came  home  with  two  ribbons, 
third  place.     Again  this  year  past  she  ex- 
hibited and  has  added  many  to  the  collec- 
tion, including  one  blue  and  a  trophy  for  a 
class  called  Model  Pony  awarded  for  cleanli- 
ness of  the  animal,  of  tack,  and  good  health. 
You    would   have   thought   by   the   shining 
eyes,  that  Misty  was  a  Lipplzaner.     She  Is 
treated  that  way  In  any  case. 

Last  simuner  David  and  Peter  decided  they 
would  buy  a  boat.  They  ride  a  little,  but  go 
along  to  the  shows  to  help  carry  water, 
groom,  and  root  for  their  sister.  Pete  was 
given  an  old  skiff  by  some  neighbors; 
he  named  It  the  A.  and  P.  (what  else?).  So 
the  three  went  to  work  again,  and  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  were  proud  owners 
of  the  Independent  I;  they  had  first  de- 
cided to  buy  It  July  3;  14-footer  they 
proclaim  proudly.  I  Insisted  the  first  pur- 
chase be  llfejackets,  so  for  a  while  they 
ran  around  with  llfejackets  and  a  pair  of 
oars,  and  nothing  to  use  them  In. 

I  wonder  If  this  often  happens.  It 
seems  so  odd  to  me  that  so  many  parents 
today  come  under  the  title  of  permissive. 
Their  children  are  111  mannered,  and  un- 
grateful, for  I  find  so  many  less  able  fi- 
nancially than  we  passing  out  money  fool- 
ishly. If  only  parents  who  feel  as  though 
they  are  "giving  their  children  everything" 
would  realize  that  they  are  taking  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  gifts  away  from 
them,  the  gift  of  acquiring  something 
they  desire  by  their  own  hard  work,  and  the 
splendid  feeling  of  accomplishment  they  de- 
rive from  this.  I  realize  this  is  old-fashioned 
thinking,  but  I  believe  through  aiming  high 
at  their  age  and  working  hard  to  achieve 
what  they  want,  could  very  well  be  a  pat- 
tern for  everything  they  do  In  life.  Then 
too,  busy  klddos  don't  have  the  time  nor 
energy  to  be  a  problem. 

Busy  we  all  are.  In  the  barn  with 
Misty  is  her  stable-mate  a  2-year-old 
ewe.  Her  first  shearing  last  summer 
provided  over  half  of  the  cash  for  Susie's  first 
evening  gown  for  the  graduation  dance.  We 
have  two  old  mallard  drakes  Donald  and 
Prltz  who  run  the  show  out  there,  two 
bantam  hens  and  a  rooster.  I  threaten 
"eggs  or  stew  pot.  girls"  to  no  avaU. 


Bimnlng  the  fields,  the  shore,  and 
the  house  are  four  dogs  (three  setters  and 
a  scottle)  thank  heaven  for  acres  for  them 
to  move  about  In. 


SIXTY  YEARS  OP  SERVICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  now  in  a  historic  time, 
if  we  but  choose  to  make  it  so. 

Today,  therefore,  I  would  look  back  to 
another  historic  time,  to  the  establish- 
ment 60  years  ago  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  we  stand  on  the  doorstep  of  a  new 
age,  let  us  recall  the  vision  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  58th 
Congress,  and  all  others  who  made  their 
time  a  time  to  be  remembered. 

A  full  threescore  years  have  rolled 
aroimd  since  February  1905,  and  nearly 
all  of  our  conservation  milestones  can 
be  measured  from  that  time  when  the 
Forest  Sendee  became  America's  first 
conservation  agency.  The  young  Forest 
Service  did  more  than  assume  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  forest  reserves;  it 
acted  as  a  focal  point  for  the  conserva- 
tion movement  in  general. 

But  I  need  not  go  beyond  the  black  and 
white  statistics  to  find  inspiration  for 
the  final  conservation  battle  now  before 
us.   Within  six  decades  the  Forest  Service 
has  brought  the  national  forests  to  un- 
dreamed-of heights  of  productivity  and 
usefulness.    It   has   joined   with   State 
governments  and  private  enterprise  in 
cooperative  programs  that  make  scien- 
tific forestry  available  to  even  the  small- 
est parcel  of  cherished  woodland.    For- 
est Service  research  in  forestry,  range 
management,  and  related  fields  has  con- 
quered a  host  of  problems  and  made 
midtiple  use  management  the  practical 
land  management  policy  that  it  is  today. 
In  1905  the  timber  harvest  from  the 
national  forests  was  68.5  million  board 
feet;  last  year  it  was  10.9  billion  board 
feet.    Over  the  years,  some  162  billion 
board  feet  have  been  cut,  and  a  contin- 
uous supply  of  growing  timber  remains. 
Every  year  about  6  million  head  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  owned  by  19,000  ranch- 
ers and  farmers,  graze  on  the  national 
forests,  under  a  system  of  controls  and 
fees  that  promise  continued  wise  use  of 
the  range  as  a  supplement  to  an  esti- 
mated 88  million  acres  of  private  lands. 
Water  is  important  everywhere,  and 
Forest  Service  watershed  management 
shows  how  well  that  resource  can  be 
made  to  serve  our  needs.     More  than 
half  of  the  water  used  in  the  West  flows 
from  national  forest  lands.    The  Forest 
Service  not  only  protects  watersheds  with 
all  the  tools  known  to  science;  it  puts 
science  to  work  to  increase  the  flow  of 
water  in  certain  areas  or  to  alte^  the 
timing  of  runoff  for  better  use. 

Recreation  on  the  national  forests  has 
grown  from  only  nominal,  unrecorded 
use  to  a  major  use  Involving  hunting, 
fishing,  picnicking,  camping,  wilderness 
hiking,  skiing,  and  other  activities.  Rec- 
reation visits  have  multiplied  in  num- 
ber 30  times  since  they  were  first  re- 
corded back  in  1924.  Facilities  have  been 
provided  to  serve  the  public,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  serving  approximately  1  million 
persons  at  1  time. 
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Wildlife  Is  also  a  managed  resource, 
which  is  protected  and  managed  by 
maintaining  the  forest  conditions  neces- 
sary for  survival.  This  often  means  co- 
ordinating many  other  resource  uses  and 
development  projects.  Fishing  waters 
get  the  same  attention,  which  includes 
active  cooperation  with  State  fish  and 
game  authorities.  The  importance  of 
this  resource  is  apparent  when  you  con- 
sider that  one-third  of  all  big  game  ani- 
mals are  found  on  the  national  forests, 
and  that  these  areas  contain  81,000  miles 
of  fishing  streams  and  2  million  acres 
of  lakes. 

Since  the  Forest  Service  undertook 
this  important  work,  its  wise  use  of  the 
national  forests  has  brought  into  the 
Treasury  receipts  totaling  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion from  the  sale  or  use  of  these  re- 
sources, mostly  from  timber.  These  re- 
ceipts have  grown  from  $73,000  in  the 
first  half  year  and  $757,813  in  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  of  management  to  $137.- 
196.454  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

These  accomplishments  are  possible 
because  the  national  forests  have  been 
effectively  protected  from  fire  and  de- 
structive forest  pests,  and  managed  to 
increase  their  productivity.  Develop- 
ment roads  a^d  trails  have  been  built  to 
serve  both  Forest  Service  operations  and 
the  general  public  that  owns  these  lands. 
Progress  in  State  and  private  forestry 
under  Forest  Service  leadership  is  also 
impressive.  In  1905  only  two  or  three 
States  had  any  recognizable  forestry  pro- 
gram, now  all  but  one  participate  in  a 
variety  of  cooperative  forestry  activities 
with  the  Forest  Service.  Sixty  years  ago 
practically  no  State  or  private  forest  land 
was  protected  from  fire;  now,  95  per- 
cent is  protected.  Almost  a  million 
owners  of  small  woodlands  have  been 
helped  in  the  management  of  their  lands 
by  State  forestry  organizations — and  the 
49  State  foresters  and  their  691  State- 
employed  farm  or  service  foresters  far 
exceed  the  total  number  of  professional 
foresters  available  in  1905.  During  this 
time  private  forest-based  industry  has 
also  moved  forward  in  great  strides. 

I  could  not  begin  to  recount  the  part 
that  research  has  played  during  this 
period.  We  now  fight  forest  fires  with 
aircraft.  We  have  conquered  numerous 
tree  diseases,  and  we  have  learned  how 
to  breed  trees  that  will  grow  to  the 
specifications  we  want.  Tree  species  that 
once  were  thought  useless  now  help  to 
keep  our  mills  running.  Small-sized  or 
defective  timbers  find  good  use  today  in 
laminated  wood  products,  as  cores  in 
different  panel  constructions  and  for 
other  uses.  Ski  resorts  now  operate 
safely  because  the  Forest  Service  has 
learned  how  to  predict  and  control  snow 
avalanches.  Research  has  discovered 
how  to  keep  birds  and  rodents  from 
eating  tree  seed  before  it  sprouts,  thus 
making  direct  seeding  a  practical  means 
of  reforestation. 

The  list  goes  on.  Any  forester  or  land 
manager  cannot  help  but  appreciate  the 
work  of  60  dynamic  years.  We  who  love 
the  land  look  forward  to  the  next  60  with 
hope. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  I 
know  what  the  Forest  Service  has  meant. 
Some  40  years  ago  it  came  to  the  rescue 


of  nearly  a  million  acres  of  cut-over, 
burned-over  mountain  land.  The  Mo- 
nongahela  National  Forest  and  a  portion 
of  the  George  Washington  National  For- 
est were  established  within  the  State, 
bringing  forest  fire  protection,  flood  con- 
trol, reforestation,  and  control  of  open 
range  grazing  in  the  hardwood  forests. 
The  national  forests  meant  game  man- 
agement, construction  of  campgrounds, 
picnic  areas,  scenic  roads,  and  other  fa- 
cilities. 

Today  the  Monongahela  National  For- 
est and  the  West  Virginia  portion  of  the 
George  Washington  form  a  great  reser- 
voir of  natural  resources  for  the  State. 
They  are  a  veritable  heartland  of  out- 
door recreation,  enhanced  by  the  splen- 
dor of  the  mountains  for  which  my  State 
is  renowned. 

The  futvu-e  promises  more  than  the 
past,  and  I  look  forward  to  it.  A  forest 
is  still  comparatively  young  at  60;  and 
at  60 1  detect  in  the  Forest  Service  a  sim- 
ilar youth — an  eagerness  for  challenge. 
We  may  gladly  share  that  youthfulness 
of  spirit  as  we  make  plans  for  the  future 
of  this  Nation. 


CLAIR  ENGLE 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
able  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  on 
Monday  when  Senators  spoke  in  memory 
of  the  late  Senator  Clair  Engle.  Their 
tributes  were  eloquent,  and  left  little 
to  add. 

What  I  say  here  today,  I  realize, 
likely  will  be  of  little  comfort  to  anyone 
but  myself,  because  I  liked  and  admired 
this  man  and  I  would  feel  badly  if  I 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  chance 
to  say  so. 

One  of  the  most  moving  moments  I 
have  ever  known  in  this  body  came  on 
the  day  when  Clair  Engle — obviously 
enfeebled  with  illness — nevertheless  ap- 
peared on  the  floor  for  the  cloture  vote 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  No  other 
single  act  could  so  clearly  have  demon- 
strated his  devotion  to  duty. 

In  the  early  years  of  my  first  term, 
I  served  with  Clair  Engle  on  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources. 
It  was  his  first  term  in  the  Senate,  too; 
but  he  was  far  more  knowledgeable  in 
regard  to  conservation  matters  than  I, 
because  of  his  experience  and  leadership 
in  the  House  in  this  field. 

He  clearly  had  a  head  start  over  most 
of  us  in  this  field.  And  it  was  largely 
through  his  knowledge — and  his  willing- 
ness to  impart  it — that  I  became  fully 
aware  of  the  urgency  and  intricacies  of 
our  water  problems. 

There  are  many  other  good  things  for 
which  Senator  Engle  will  be  remem- 
bered. There  are  two  which  are  most 
memorable  to  me.  One  is  his  work  in 
conserving  our  national  resources.  The 
other  I  suppose  can  be  summed  up  in 
one  word:  courage.  Historians,  I  am 
sure,  will  take  note  of  both  of  them;  and 
their  words  about  Clair  Engle  will  be 
just  as  admiring  as  those  spoken  by  his 
friends  on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
native  westerner,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  late,  beloved,  and  courageous  Senator 
Clair  Engle,  of  California. 


Senator  Engle  was  truly  a  man  of  the 
people.  He  served  long  and  faithfully 
in  the  House,  representing  the  people  of 
his  district,  and  in  1958  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  to  represent  all  the  people  of 
his  State. 

In  the  Senate,  he  rendered  magnificent 
service;  and  all  Senators  knew  him  as 
one  who  inspired  friendship  and  confi. 
dence,  whose  word  was  his  bond,  and 
who  battled  for  the  things  in  which  he 
believed,  regardless  of  the  popularity  of 
his  cause. 

He  was  a  great  champion  of  the  emerg- 
ing West,  and  he  could  look  ahead  to 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  future  gen- 
erations 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  know  of  his  dedication 
and  hard  work  toward  making  this  Na- 
tion safe  and  secure.  His  keen  mind  and 
his  expertise  on  military  matters  were 
invaluable  to  the  country  at  a  time  when 
Congress  dealt  with  complex  decisions  on 
preparedness  and  defense. 

His  death  denied  the  full  promise  of 
his  public  service  which  would  have 
come  to  this  State  and  the  Nation. 

To  the  people  of  California  and  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  I  extend  my  sin- 
cere and  deep  sympathy  on  the  passing 
of  a  distinguished  Senator  and  a  warm 
E>ersonal  friend. 


March  Jf,  1965 
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PREPAREDNESS— SPEECH  BY 
SENATOR  STENNIS 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
FMr.  Stennis]  spoke  at  the  launching  of 
the  submarine  tender  Canopus  at  the 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  in  Pasca- 
goula,  Miss.  In  that  speech,  he  very 
accurately  outlined  the  role  of  American 
military  might  in  keeping  world  peace. 
He  devoted  particular  attention  to  the 
readiness  and  capability  of  the  Navy  as 
part  of  our  fighting  forces. 

Senator  Stennis  is  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  is  especially 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  our  defense 
capability,  because  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee,  he  is  constantly 
aware  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  He  is  also  sub- 
stituting for  Senator  Russell  as  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, which  presently  is  engaged  in 
taking  testimony  on  a  Defense  budget  of 
nearly  $50  billion. 

Senator  Stennis'  remarks  are  reassur- 
ing, and  they  are  also  challenging,  for 
they  emphasize  the  necessity  for  us  to 
remain  strong  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  a  world  war  that  might  lead 
to  our  total  destruction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  by  Senator  Stennis  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address     by     Senator     John     Stennis    at 

LAUNCHDJa    OF    THE    U.S.S.     "CANOPUS,"    AT 

Ingalls   SHiPBtnLDrNC   Corp.,   Pascagoula. 

Miss.,  on  February  12,  1965 

You  greatly  honor  me  today  as  one  of  your 
guests,  with  a  part  on  your  program.  I 
warmly  thank  you. 


I  want  to  talk  about  three  things:  First, 
the  US.  Navy;  second.  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corp  and  the  men  and  women  who  make 
ingalls;  and.  third,  our  own  State  and  our 

^Oxir  Navy  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  To- 
day—at this  very  moment — our  Navy  roams 
the  seven  seas,  with  fleets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Pacific,  and 
elsewhere.  Wherever  there  is  a  need  for 
naval  power  to  keep  the  peace,  our  Navy  Is 
tl^ere— as  roaming  police  and  protectors  of 
our  freedom  and  our  security. 

Knowing  that  no  nation  has  ever  regained 
a  dominant  position  of  world  seapower,  once 
having  lost  it,  and  mindful  that  70  percent 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  water,  we  have  built 
a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  demand  that  the 
oceans  be  used  for  conunerce  and  for  peace. 
Because  we  have  the  strongest  Navy  in  the 
world,  we  can  control  the  seas;  this  gives  us 
strength  and  commands  respect.  Without 
this  naval  power,  most  of  Asia  would  already 
be  lost  to  Communist  powers. 

Our  aircraft  carriers  are  floating  alrbases. 
Their  planes  are  constantly  on  the  alert, 
ready  to  strike  on  land  or  sea  with  the  most 
powerful  weapons  ever  devised.  The  quick 
and  efl^ectlve  response  of  carrier-based  air- 
craft in  the  recent  strikes  ordered  in  North 
Vietnam  is  an  e-xample  of  the  high  state  of 
readiness  and  capability  of  our  naval  air- 
power. 

I  have  never  been  prouder  of  a  Senate  vote 
than  I  was  when  I  helped  take  the  lead  in 
fighting  for  an  additional  carrier,  and  got 
this  provided  for  2  years  ago  in  the  appropri- 
ations bill. 

Our  submarines,  botih  conventional  and 
atomic  powered,  several  of  them  made  in  this 
very  yard,  quietly  extend  the  protecting  arm 
of  our  Navy  around  the  world.  Our  Polaris 
misfiUe  submarines  are  a  major  part  of  our 
striking  force  of  nucleal  weapons,  capable  of 
accurately  hitting  targets  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  homeland  from  launching  po- 
sitions fax  below  the  seR's  surface. 

The  officers  and  men  of  our  Navy  are  of 
the  highest  caliber.  Well  trained  and  de- 
voted to  their  duty,  these  men  give  our  fleet 
a  fighting  spirit  not  excelled  in  the  past  or 
present.  It  is  a  souroa  of  great  pride  for 
Mississippi  that  5.000  of  her  native-born 
sons  and  daughters  have  made  the  Navy 
their  profession  and  are  now  at  duty  stations 
around  the  world.  Indeed,  we  can  all  be 
proud  and  at  the  same  time  feel  secure  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Navy's  readiness  and 
superior  capability. 

But  these  weapons  and  the  men  are  only 
effective  when  we  have  ships  of  the  very 
highest  quality.  We  all  take  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  repeatedly  turned 
to  Ingalls  for  high-quality  ships.  The  Navy 
has  never  been  disappointed.  We  take  pride 
In  the  fact  that  Ingalls  is  located  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  I  especially  take  pride  in  the  men 
and  women,  the  workmen  and  craftsmen, 
who  have  made  this  illustrious  record  pos- 
sible. I  am  looking  now  into  the  faces  of  a 
great  number  of  those  who  have  made  and 
continue  to  maintain  this  record  of  excel- 
lence. 

Ingalls  is  consistently  able  to  put  In  a 
lower  bid.  This  is  possible  for  several  rea- 
sons. One  is  the  Investtment  In  modern  ma- 
chines and  tools  of  the  highest  order,  which 
makes  Ingalls  one  of  tihe  finest  shipbuilding 
plants  in  the  Nation.  Another  reason  is  the 
unusually  high  capability  of  Ingalls  man- 
agement and  capable  staffs  and  assistants. 
The  third  and  most  important  reason  is  the 
consistently  high  quality  workmanship  of 
the  skilled  and  semiskilled  workmen  who 
build  these  ships. 

At  the  base  of  all  this  success  is  your  will- 
ingness to  do  an  honest  day's  work  that  in- 
sures both  quantity  and  quality  production. 
This  has  made  Ingalls  "the  pacemaker"  of 
the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  Nation.  It 
was  your  efficiency  awl  capability  that  re- 


cently led  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover  to 
call  me  on  the  telephone  in  Washington  im- 
mediately on  his  return  from  inspecting 
atomic-powered  submarines  built  here  at  In- 
galls, to  compliment  you  and  your  company 
on  your  very  high  quality  production.  I  take 
the  greatest  pride  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
thoughtful  Misfiissippians  in  commending 
you  on  this  wonderful  record.  These  words 
are  no  idle  compliment,  but  are  backed  up 
with  solid  facts  of  proven  performance.  The 
rare  combination  of  labor  and  management 
at  Ingalls  is  the  major  reason  you  have  re- 
cently been  awarded  current  contracts  to 
construct  for  the  Navy  four  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarines,  two  amphibious  trans- 
port docks,  and  an  amphibio lis  assault  ship. 
You  have  current  contracts  to  construct  or 
convert  10  merchant  ships  because  you  also 
excel  in  that  type  of  work. 

Pascagoula-built  shii>s  have  participated 
In  such  international  crises  as  those  at 
Lebanon,  the  Suez,  Cyprus,  the  Cuban 
quarantine,  and  Laos.  They  are  now  on  sta- 
tion around  the  globe,  keeping  the  watch 
on  the  waters,  never  for  conquest,  but  always 
for  peace  and  for  our  protection. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  landing  ship 
dock  Thomaston  and  the  tanker  Yukon  are 
in  the  area  of  the  South  China  Sea,  where 
tension  is  mounting  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Indonesia;  the  landing  ship  dock  Spiegel 
Grove  and  the  Polaris  submarine  tender  Hol- 
land are  working  for  the  6th  Fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean;  the  LST's  Vernon  County  and 
Washoe  County,  and  the  destroyer  Parsons 
are  In  Japanese  waters.  All  were  built  at  In- 
galls. 

We  are  especially  pleased  that  the  Ingalls 
team  was  selected  to  build  the  Canopus.  The 
building  of  this  ship  In  a  Mississippi  ship- 
yard is  an  example  of  how  business  and  In- 
dustry In  each  State,  Including  our  own, 
depend  on  the  business  and  Industry  of  every 
other  State.  It  underscores  the  fact  that 
our  economy  Is  not  and  cannot  be  confined 
within  our  own  State  borders. 

Materials  and  services  from  over  25  of  the 
50  States  of  the  United  States  were  used 
in  building  the  Canopus.  The  engine  tur- 
bine came  from  New  Jersey — the  electronic 
equipment  from  California.  The  special  boat 
and  missile  crane  came  from  Seattle.  Wash. — 
the  engine  controls  from  Connecticut — the 
propellors  from  New  York— the  paint  from 
Louisiana — the  castings  from  Tennessee,  and 
the  steel  from  Alabama. 

As  Mississippi's  largest  Industry,  you  have 
been  a  pacesetter  that  has  inspired  all  Mis- 
slsslppians.  The  per  capita  personal  income 
of  Mississippi  has  Increased  more  than  six 
times  what  it  was  when  Ingalls  ShipbuUdlng 
Corp.  began  Its  operations  in  this  State.  You 
purchase  annually  $50  million  worth  of  ma- 
terial from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
You  have  launched  vessels  valued  at  $1.5 
billion.  These  facts  emphasize  that  if  our 
industries  are  to  be  successful,  we  must  also 
be  a  vital,  growing  part  of  American  Indus- 
try. No  one  knows  better  than  you — both 
workers  and  management — what  It  would 
mean  to  your  livelihood  and  to  the  economy 
of  your  city  and  county.  If  Mississippi  should 
attempt  to  Isolate  Itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

We  cannot  set  ourselves  apart  from  the  Na- 
tion, without  suffering  unbearable  conse- 
quences. The  future  economic  welfare  of 
every  Mlsslsslpplan  who  owns  a  business  or 
works  for  a  living  depends  upon  whether  we 
can  maintain  an  environment  In  which  busi- 
ness and  industry  can  grow  and  expand.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  us  to  adjust  to  some 
situations  we  dislike  and  disapprove,  but 
order  and  respect  for  law  must  be  main- 
tained. We  all  have  a  part  to  play  lu  main- 
taining the  kind  of  attitude  and  circum- 
stances that  will  promote  prosperity  and 
move  us  forward  to  a  day  of  more  and  better 
jobs. 

Others  win  look  to  you  as  the  managers 
and  employees  of  the  State's  largest  indus- 


try, and  wUl  be  Influenced  by  your  leader- 
ship. I  urge  you  to  meet  this  task  equally 
well  as  you  have  met  the  responsibility  of 
building  great  ships. 

Let  us  all  be  thankful  that  we  are  a  part 
of  a  nation  whose  flag  Is  flown  by  this  great 
ship.  Of  course,  we  have  problems  confront- 
ing us  In  the  future.  But  so  have  other 
generations  before  us.  Just  as  they  faced 
their  problems,  so  shall  we  successfully  face 
ours. 

We  shall  use  the  great  weapon  of  faith. 
We  shall  have  faith  In  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  faith  In  our  ability  to  make  it 
work.  We  shall  have  faith  in  each  other. 
Furthermore,  we  shall  have  faith  in  God 
and  depend  on  His  promises.  We  shall  face 
the  future  xinafraid. 


CITIES  ARE  FOR  PEOPLE 
the  president's  message  on  cities 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
magnificent  program  outlined  in  the 
message  on  the  cities,  sent  to  Congress 
last  Tuesday,  the  President  has  charted 
a  bold  and  challenging  course  for  the 
Nation  and  this  Congress  to  follow  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  to  carry  out  this  mes- 
sage will  be  among  the  most  important 
to  come  before  us  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  urban  and  metropolitan  growth  of 
this  country  is  so  rapid  that  we  caimot 
stand  still.  This  is  a  message  that  sets 
forth  the  things  we  must  do  to  catch  up 
and  keep  up. 

We  must  maintain  and,  indeed,  in- 
crease not  only  the  quantity,  but  also  the 
quality  of  home  construction  to  serve 
our  growing  population.  We  must  find 
new  ways  of  meeting  the  challenges  of 
the  population  explosion  in  our  towns 
and  cities.  Not  only  must  we  find  tech- 
niques for  combating  inefficient,  ugly, 
and  wasteful  suburban  sprawl,  but  we 
must  also  develop  programs  with  an  eye 
to  the  orderly  development  of  entire  new 
communities  around  our  urban  popula- 
tion centers. 

We  must  enlarge  and  coordinate  the 
existing  programs  for  research  and  train- 
ing in  urban  affairs. 

We  must  find  techniques  to  harness 
the  vast  technology  which  already  exists, 
but  has  not  been  applied  to  producing 
lower  cost  housing  and  creating  a  more 
efficient  housing  industry. 

We  must  reexamine  the  traditional 
tools  of  zoning  regulations  and  local  tax 
policies,  to  see  if  they  are  consistent 
with  a  viable  program  for  orderly  urban 
growth  in  the  future. 

The  program  which  the  President  has 
presented  to  Congress  will  meet  these 
problems  and  many  more. 

First,  I  hope  very  much  that  Congress 
will  create  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  requested.  It  was  proper  to 
create  a  Department  of  Agriculture  when 
farming  was  the  major  industry  of  the 
Nation  and  when  our  population  resided 
primarily  in  rioral  areas  and  small 
towns.  It  is  still  proper  that  there  be  a 
Department  of  Agriculture,  even  though 
farming  employs  only  7  or  8  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  work  force.  But 
now,  as  the  President  has  pointed  out, 
about  70  percent  of  our  population  lives 
in  cities  and  metropolitan  areas.    The 
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majority  of  our  population  residing  in 
urban  areas  is  entitled  to  an  adequate 
administrative  framework,  at  the  Cabi- 
net level,  within  which  fruitful  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  cities  and  States  may  best  be 
carried  forward. 

Furthei-more,  the  President  in  his 
message  emphasizes  that  we  are  no 
longer  a  Nation  of  towns  and  cities,  each 
with  its  own  set  of  separate  problems, 
but  that  our  urban  areas  are  so  inter- 
dependent and  interlinked  that  the  prob- 
lems of  one  are  the  problems  of  all.  His 
message  calls  for  incentives  and  require- 
ments with  which  to  achieve  coordinated 
planning  and  action  in  our  metropolitan 
areas  and  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
the  States  to  deal  with  these  overall 
urban  problems. 

The  President's  message  sets  for  us  a 
new  dimension  of  what  we  seek  and  what 
we  can  have  in  urban  America.  It  is  a 
message  of  vision,  without  being  vision- 
ary. It  is  within  our  means  and  our 
talents.  We  can  have  congestion  and 
growing  chaos — or  breathing  space  and 
an  inspiring  environment — in  our  cities 
and  urban  centers. 

We  can  begin  this  task  with  relatively 
modest  Federal  investments  in  releasing 
and  generating  the  powers  of  private 
growth,  or  local  initiative,  and  of  urban 
and  State  action.  Under  the  President's 
proposed  budget,  we  can  move  toward 
this  goal  now  with  a  small  investment, 
if  we  move  soon  enough.  This  budget 
involves  in  net  cost  about  one-thou- 
sandth of  our  national  income,  less  than 
one-hundredth  of  our  total  Federal 
budget  cost.  And  the  cost  is  far  less  than 
we  spend  now.  and  greatly  below  what 
we  must  spend  later  on  blight,  traffic, 
crime,  delinquency,  ugliness,  and  urban 
decay  if  we  fail  to  meet  our  urban  needs 
and  responsibilities. 

THB  NEW  PHILOSOPHT 

The  President  has,  in  his  message, 
stressed,  I  believe,  four  basic  points. 

First.  The  city  is  a  place  where  people 
live;  and  all  of  our  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  are  merely  means 
to  the  end  of  trying  to  create  a  good 
environment — the  good  life — for  those 
who  live  in  our  communities. 

Second.  In  our  concern  for  assisting 
in  the  physical  development  and  rede- 
velopment of  our  towns  and  cities,  we 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
hiunan  costs  involved ;  and  we  must  pro- 
vide programs  to  insure  that  those  who 
suffer  from  discomfort  and  dislocation 
will  also  be  adequately  assisted. 

Third.  In  order  to  provide  a  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  home  for  every  citi- 
zen— the  goal  of  the  1949  Housing  Act, 
we  must  redirect  our  efforts  to  prevent- 
ing the  existing  stock  of  housing — some 
60  million  dwelling  units — from  sliding 
downhill  into  a  state  of  deterioration  and 
dilapidation.  We  must  arrest  blight  and 
decay  of  our  housing  inventory.  More- 
over, we  must  pursue  a  vigorous  program 
of  upgrading,  through  rehabilitation, 
where  appropriate,  our  existing  housing 
stock;  and  we  must  try  to  preserve  the 
character  of  our  tirban  neighborhoods, 
by  neighborhoodwide  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts. 


Fourth.  We  must  provide  a  vastly  in- 
creased effort  to  provide  better  housing 
for  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  The  war 
on  poverty  will  not  be  won  until  we  have 
achieved  the  goal  Congress  set  forth  in 
1949 — that  of  providing  a  decent  home 
for  eveiT  family. 

Those  who  think  of  our  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs  as  merely  pro- 
grams for  the  physical  i-edevelopment  of 
the  community  will  be  disappointed  by 
this  message. 

Those  who  think  that  we  can  solve  the 
problems  of  providing  decent  housing 
and  arresting  urban  blight  by  merely  as- 
sisting in  an  increased  rate  of  new  con- 
struction of  dwelling  units  will  be  dis- 
appointed by  this  message. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  urban  re- 
newal program  should  be  concerned 
only  with  the  commercial  and  industrial 
redevelopment  of  the  core  city  will  be 
disappointed  by  this  message. 

The  President  has  made  crystal  clear 
that  the  focus  of  the  Federal  housing  and 
urban  affairs  program  will  be  changed, 
and  will,  henceforth,  be  judged  in  terms 
of  the  effects  of  these  new  programs  and 
existing  programs  on  those  who  live  in 
the  towns  and  cities.  We  are  engaged, 
not  in  building  pyramids  for  posterity, 
but  in  making  our  communities  a  better 
place  for  people  to  live  in.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

POOR  PEOPLE  AND  SLXJM  HOUSING 

It  is  time  that  we  spoke  candidly  about 
the  plight  of  the  poor  in  our  towns  and 
cities.  In  1949  Congress  declared  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  national  policy  that  every 
citizen  should  have  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  home.  In  1965,  we  still  have 
over  9  million  homes  which  are  dilapi- 
dated or  deteriorated,  and  more  than  4 
million  homes  which  do  not  have  run- 
ning water,  or  even  plumbing.  Almost  4 
million  of  these  substandard  homes  are 
occupied  by  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,000  a  year.  And  another  1.3  mil- 
lion of  these  dilapidated  dwelling  units 
are  occupied  by  families  having  incomes 
between  $2,000  and  $3,000  a  year. 

In  years  gone  past,  so-called  housing 
experts  have  confidently  informed  us 
that  once  the  postwar  supply  of  housing 
caught  up  with  demand,  and  once  it  be- 
came a  buyer's  market,  instead  of  a  sell- 
er's market,  housing  units  would  trickle 
down  to  the  poor.  I  am  sure  that  this 
process  is  working  today;  but  much  of 
what  is  trickling  down  is  already  slum 
housing — dilapidated,  deteriorated,  or 
substandard  housing.  The  President's 
message  has,  I  believe,  recognized  this; 
and  he  has  proposed  a  number  of  spe- 
cific programs  with  which  to  meet  these 
and  other  problems. 

Critics  ask:  "How  it  can  be  that,  after 
so  many  years  of  Federal  action  in  the 
public-housing  and  urban-renewal  field, 
and  wi|;h  so  many  ways  to  aid  private 
enterprise  to  provide  housing  for  all 
Americans,  we  still  have  over  9  million 
homes,  most  of  them  in  our  towns  and 
cities,  which  are  run  down  or  deteriorat- 
ing, and  over  4  million  homes  which  do 
not  even  have  running  water  or  plimib- 
ing?"  Critics  point  out  that  many  of 
these  cities  and  towns,  partlctilarly  the 
larger  urban  areas,  have  adopted  housing 
codes  that  establish  minlmimi  standards 


for  health,  safety,  and  sanitation,  cover- 
ing  all  dwelling  units  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  1954  Housing  Act  estab- 
lished a  workable  program  requirement 
for  urban  renewal — the  requirement 
that  cities  and  towns  must  establish  min- 
imtmi  housing  codes. 

And  the  critics  have  asked  again:  "But 
how  can  it  be  that  we  still  have  so  many 
substandard  units  in  towns  and  cities 
which  have  these  housing  codes,  and 
which  have  been  receiving  urban  renewal 
assistance?" 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
had  an  adequate  answer.  The  simple 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  too  many  of 
our  communities  have  not  done  an  ade- 
quate job  of  enforcing  their  existing 
housing  codes  covering  health,  safety, 
and  sanitation.  Congress  recognized 
that  last  year,  and,  with  strong  biparti- 
san support,  included  in  the  1964  Hous- 
ing Act,  amendments  to  require  stricter 
enforcement  of  housing  codes  as  a  con- 
dition for  Federal  assistance  for  urban 
renewal.  We  shall  not  relieve  the  prob- 
lems of  slums  if  we  permit  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dwelling  units  to  continue 
to  slide  into  a  state  of  deterioration  and 
dilapidation.  Therefore,  I  am  gratified 
that  the  President  has  called  for  stricter 
housing  code  enforcement  as  part  of  the 
administration's  program. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  often  enough:  We  can- 
not win  the  war  against  poverty  unless 
we  can  win  the  battle  against  the  "slum- 
lords"— those  landlords  who  have  preyed 
on  the  elderly,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
poor,  by  charging  exorbitant  rents  for 
slum  properties.  We  can  no  longer,  in 
good  conscience,  ignore  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  citizens  live  in  squalor,  in 
rat-infested  tenements,  in  homes— in 
both  the  city  and  the  country — without 
even  rudimentary  sanitary  facilities,  or 
in  dwellings  that  are  a  menace  to  health 
and  safety. 

In  the  past,  the  "slum  lord"  has  often 
hidden  behind  the  plight  of  his  tenant. 
The  problem  has  been  that  we  could  not 
throw  poor  people  out  of  their  homes— 
however  dilapidated,  unsanitary,  or  un- 
safe these  structures  may  have  been— 
for  these  people  have  had  no  other  place 
to  go.  We  could  not,  in  good  conscience, 
simply  evict  them  from  the  slums,  to  live 
in  the  streets,  like  the  poor  peasants  of 
Hong  Kong.  And  so,  in  our  concern  for 
the  dilemma  of  the  poor,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  root  of  the  problem — the  "slum  lord" 
who  profits  exorbitantly  by  preying  on 
the  poor  and  the  Ignorant. 

We  could  not,  and  we  carmot  now,  ex- 
pect our  communities  to  undertake  more 
vigorous  steps  to  enforce  their  housing 
codes  unless  we  provide  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  homes  for  those  displaced  by 
code  enforcement. 

The  President's  message  proposes  the 
basic  tools  with  which  we  can  vitally 
increase  our  campaign  to  eliminate  slum 
housing  and  upgrade  housing  in  which 
so  many  of  our  poor  now  live.  The 
President  has  proposed  a  three-step 
campaign: 

First.  Much  more  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  local  housing  codes,  as  a  condi- 
tion for  further  financial  assistance; 
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Second.  An  expanded  housing  pro- 
gram which  would  permit  the  utilization 
of  existing  housing  vmlts  under  the 
public  housing  program;  and 

Third.  A  vast  new  program  of  rent 
supplements  for  lower  income  families 
and  Individuals. 

I  applaud  the  President's  goal  for  pro- 
viding assistance  through  these  and  re- 
lated programs  to  "offer  direct  assist- 
ance to  1  million  families  over  the  next 
4  years."  This  is  a  bold  challenge,  and 
I  hope  Congress  will  not  shirk  its  respon- 
sibility in  helping  the  President  to  meet 
this  goal.  If  we  can  enact  this  program, 
the  "slum  lord"  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
hide  behind  the  plight  of  his  poor  tenant, 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  expect  a  vast 
program — even  without  Goverrunent 
assistance — of  rehabilitation  of  urban 
housing  through  stricter  enforcement  of 
local  ordinances  relating  to  health  and 
safety  in  housing. 

CONSERVING    AND    REHABILITATINO    OXJB 
NElGHBOtHOODS 

one  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  the 
existing  housing  programs  is  that  we 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  pro- 
viding the  tools  and  techniques  to  pre- 
vent the  "grey  areas"  in  our  cities  from 
sliding  downhill  into  a  condition  of  dete- 
rioration and  dilapidation.  We  have 
not  developed  adequate  programs  for 
preventive  maintenance — to  prevent 
urban  decay. 

The  President's  message  places  strong 
emphasis  on  rehabilitating  and  conserv- 
ing existing  neighborhoods.    This,  I  am 
sure,  will  prove  to  be  much  cheaper  than 
permitting  these  areas  to  slide  downhill, 
to  be  bulldozed  in  years  to  come.    But. 
most   important,   it   wUl    preserve   the 
character  of  many  of  our  older  neighbor- 
hoods, and  will  permit  families  that  have 
often  been  living  for  many  generations 
in  these  neighborhoods  to  remain  in  their 
homes  and  to  rehabilitate  their  homes 
with  the  Federal  aids  the  President  Is 
proposing.    In  the  past,  it  has  been  the 
poor  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  oiu- 
urban  renewal  programs.     They  have 
been  uprooted  from  their  local  commtmi- 
ties  within  the  cities,  and  have  been 
forced  to  relocate  in  other  areas,  far 
from  friends  and  neighbors  and  their 
neighborhood  institutions,  such  as  the 
local  school  and  church. 

I  am  gratified,  again,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  placed  such  strong  emphasis  on 
conserving  the  communities  within 
the  cities — the  urban  neighborhoods, 
through  a  vastly  Increased  emphasis  on 
Federal  aids  for  rehabilitation.  More- 
over, I  applaud  the  recommendation  for 
a  new  program  for  matching  grants  to 
help  local  goverrunents  build  multipur- 
pose neighborhood  structures  for  health, 
recreation,  and  community  activities. 
We  have,  at  last,  rediscovered  the  idea  of 
the  settlement  house.  And  we  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  problems  of  the  poor 
will  not  be  corrected  by  providing  hous- 
ing alone.  We  must  provide  the  types  of 
institutions  and  community  centers 
which  win  help  the  poor  In  a  variety  of 
ways — by  providing  Information  and  as- 
sistance on  the  whole  gamut  of  problems 
that  the  urban  poor  face  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed what  I  believe  Is  a  bipartisan  pro- 


gram for  urban  development.    Many  of 
the  Ideas  contained  In  his  message  were 
proposed   last   year   by   Representative 
WiDNALL  and  other  Republicans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.    Last  year,  I 
supported  Representative  Widnall's  pro- 
posals for  a  stricter  housing-code-en- 
forcement program  and  fpr  a  program  of 
direct  Federal  loans  to  rehabilitate  de- 
teriorating homes  in  urban  areas.    Rep- 
resentative WiDNALL  also  proposed,  last 
year,  a  new  program  of  rent  certificates; 
and  now  the  President  has  proposed  a 
similar  program.    I  hope  this  bipartisan 
support  will  continue,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  the  cities  will  receive 
the  strong  bipartisan  support  it  deserves. 
In  short,  I  believe  that  this  program 
represents  a  consensus  of  the  thinking  of 
today  on  what  needs  to  be  done  In  order 
to  meet  our  urban  problems.     In  my 
opinion,  the  sums  proposed  for  urban 
renewal,    for    the    community-facilities 
programs,  and  for  several  other  programs 
are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  challenge 
the  President  has  stated.    It  would  have 
been  my  wish  that  the  President  could 
have  proposed  larger  budget  figures  for 
these  programs;  but,  given  the  budget 
constraints  which  the  President  has  Im- 
posed, I  believe  that  this  message  pro- 
poses a  program  which  will  chart  a  new 
course  to  triumph  over  the  problems  of 
slums,  housing  for  the  poor,  blight,  con- 
gestion,   and    decay    which   infect   our 
urban  centers  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  fall  I  re- 
quested the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice to  provide  me  with  some  materials  on 
the  whole  problem  of  rent  supplements 
for  the  poor.  They  forwarded  to  me  a 
survey  on  the  question  of  rent  supple- 
ments which  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  undertook  in  late  1962.  I  think 
it  might  be  very  helpful  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  if  this  study  were  made 
available.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  study  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Direct  Subsidies  to  Low-Income  Families 


A  careful  Investigation  of  recent  commit- 
tee hearings  and  bill  digests  has  disclosed  no 
specific  proposal  for  a  direct  rent  subsidy  to 
low-income  families  in  the  form  of  a  bill  or 
resolution.  However,  there  has  been  both 
legislative  and  administrative  activity  which 
may  be  considered  relevant  to  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

For  example,  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-70),  in  section  207,  provides  the 
following: 

"The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
to  make  grants,  not  exceeding  $5,000,000,  to 
public  or  private  bodies  or  agencies,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shaU 
prescribe,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
demonstrating  new  or  improved  means  of 
providing  housing  for  low-income  persons 
and  families.  Advances  and  progress  pay- 
ments may  be  made,  \mder  any  contract  to 
make  grants  under  this  section,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes."  

It  may  also  be  noted  that  Senator  Javits 
Introduced  Into  the  87th  Congress  a  bUl, 
S  766,  to  establish  a  Federal  Limited  Profit 
Mortgage  Corporation,  designed  "to  assist  in 
the  provision  of  housing  for  moderate-In- 
come famUles  and  for  elderly  persons."    Con- 


gressman John  Lindsat  introduced  a  com- 
panion blU  In  the  House.  This  Corporation 
would  be  designed  to  make  mortgage  loans 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
and  to  private  corporations  with  dividends 
limited  to  6  percent  for  the  p\irpose  of  build- 
ing housing  projects  and  rental  housing  for 
"famUles  of  moderate  Income."  Such  fami- 
lies are  defined  as  those  who  cannot  pur- 
chase or  rent  conventionally  financed  new 
housing  with  total  monthly  housing  ex- 
pendltvires  of  20  percent  of  their  normal 
stable  Income  as  defined  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  This  measure  dif- 
fers from  a  direct  subsidy  approach  In  that 
the  accent  Is  on  new  construction  rather 
than  redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  housing.  This  type  of  program  has 
been  popular  In  the  past  and  represents  an 
expansion  of  present  concepts  rather  than 
a  departxire  from  them. 

Under  section  207  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  quoted  above,  the  Hoiislng  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  Is  conducting  two  demon- 
stration projects  that  have  material  bearing 
on  the  direct  subsidy  concept;  one  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  one  In  Washington,  D.C. 
George  B.  Nesbltt,  director  of  the  low-Income 
demonstration  branch  of  HHFA,  Is  conduct- 
ing the  programs. 

The  New  Haven  project  Involves  three  con- 
trol groups  of  40  families  each.  One  group 
will  be  housed  In  public  housing,  one  group 
will  have  no  Federal  assistance,  and  one  group 
wlU  be  subsidized  directly  by  HHFA  through 
the  local  authority.  Only  families  of  seven 
or  over  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  groups. 
At  the  end  of  a  3 -year  period  a  study  wlU 
be  conducted  by  Yale  University  to  analyze 
the  results  of  the  project  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  f  ut\ire  housing  policies. 
The  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  New 
Haven  wUl  be  responsible  for  the  project. 
They  will  select  the  families  and  apartments, 
negotiate  the  rents,  and  make  regular  checks 
on  the  conditions  of  owner  maintenance. 

An  HHFA  news  release  of  Jvme  23,  1962, 
described  the  details  of  the  demonstration  In 
this  way : 

"Each  tenant  family  will  rent  the  apart- 
ment directly  from  the  apartment  owner  or 
his  managing  agent,  not  from  the  housing 
authority.  Each  tenant  vrlll  pay  21.8  percent 
of  the  family  income  as  rent.  This  is  the 
same  percentage  payable  In  public  housing. 
The  housing  authority  will  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  negotiated  rent  and  the 
rent  paid  by  the  tenant  with  a  'rent  assist- 
ance" check.  This  subsidy  wUl  be  financed 
from  the  Federal  grant  made  to  the  hoxislng 
authority  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  under  the  demonstration  program. 

"The  'rent  assistance'  check  will  be  made 
payable  to  the  head  of  the  tenant  family, 
not  to  the  landlord.  To  make  certain  that 
a  tenant  Is  keeping  current  In  his  rental  pay- 
ments, each  additional  "rent  assistance'  check 
will  be  given  to  the  tenant  only  after  the 
housing  authority  has  received  from  the  ten- 
ant a  copy  of  the  landlord's  receipt  for  the 
previous  month's  rent." 

A  second  project  which  involved  a  direct 
subsidy  to  rents  is  being  conducted  by  HHPA 
through  the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority (NCHA)  of  Washington,  D.C. 

In  this  demonstration  50  large  hoxises  are 
to  be  leased  by  NCHA  from  private  owners 
and  subleased  to  large  families  at  whatever 
rate  they  can  afford. 

All  hovislng  leased  by  NCHA  wlU  be 
brought  Into  good  condition  at  the  expense 
of  the  owners. 

Most  of  the  $194,470  grant  wlU  go  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  NCHA 
lease  and  the  rent  charged  by  NCHA.  The 
project  Is  expected  to  be  completed  within 
21/2  years. 

Robert  Weaver,  In  a  news  release  of  June  8. 
1962,  stated  that  the  project  "should  prove 
to  be  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  demon- 
stration, and  is  expected  to  have  application 
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In  other  cities.  In  most  large  cities  there 
are  many  houses  which  were  originally  built 
for  single  families  but  which  have  long  since 
been  turned  into  rooming  houses.  Active 
enforcement  of  improved  housing  standards 
Is  now  requiring  owners  of  such  rooming 
houses  to  revert  them  to  single-family  dwell- 
ings, with  the  result  that  the  supply  of  such 
housing  should  become  Increasingly  avail- 
able. 

■'This  demonstration  Is  designed  to  test  a 
method  for  rapidly  housing  and  rehousmg 
large  families  of  low  income  in  private,  sub- 
sidized housing  and  within  a  noninstitu- 
tlonal  environment.  At  the  same  time  such 
a  program  will  restore  large  houses  to  their 
original  use,  thus  facilitating  enforcement 
of  occupancy  standards  and  expediting 
renewal  activity." 

Walter  E.  Washington,  of  NCHA,  reports 
that  the  project  is  far  behind  schedule  but 
should  be  underway  within  30  days.  He  Is 
hopeful  that  this  project  will  prove  to  be 
a  helpfiil  addition  to  our  present  public 
housing  programs.  According  to  Mr.  Wash- 
ington the  owners  like  this  plan  because 
It  eliminates  the  multitude  of  problems  as- 
sociated with  multirental  property.  He  ex- 
prersed  a  belief  that  many  prospective 
owners  desiring  to  work  with  the  program 
would  be  quickly  found. 

Unfortunately  these  projects  are  too  new 
for  any  evaluation  to  be  made  of  their 
progress.  The  concept  of  direct  subsidy  has 
undergone  some  discussion,  however,  and 
several  generalizations  can  be  made  regard- 
ing current  attitudes. 

Several  local  offices  of  national  associations 
with  an  Interest  in  housing  were  contacted 
in  order  that  some  consensus  of  opinion 
might  be  determined. 

Spokesmen  for  all  associations  contacted 
favored  direct  subsidies  to  low-income  fami- 
lies as  either  an  alternative  to  or  as  an  ad- 
dition to  present  policies  regarding  public 
housing.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(USCC),  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  (NAHB),  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards  (NAREB) ,  favored 
direct  subsidy  as  an  alternative  while  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  Redevelop- 
ment Officials  (NAHRO),  the  National  Capi- 
tal Housing  Authority  (NCHA),  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  HHPA  looked  upon  direct 
subsidy  as  an  addition  to  present  programs: 
one  that  would  add  needed  Hexlblllty  of 
administration. 

Representatives  of  all  associations,  except 
NAREB,  agreed  that  a  small  group  of  people 
might  remain  socially  and  economically  un- 
adjusted to  such  an  extent  that  some  public 
hovislng  would  have  to  be  provided.  NAREB 
considers  public  housing  to  be  Incapable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  groups  because 
of  the  minimum  income  reqviirements  of  the 
Public  Housing  Authority  which  prevent  the 
really  poor  from  being  eligible  for  public 
housing.  NAHRO  mentioned  senior  citizens 
as  being  a  group  that  could  well  fit  into  the 
segment  of  our  population  that  will  have  to 
be  housed  permanently  in  some  sort  of  pub- 
lic housing.  The  other  associations  made  no 
comments  along  this  line. 

All  those  contacted  indicated  a  need  for 
new  methods  and  appeared  much  interested 
in  the  research  projects  in  general.  A 
NAREB  spokesman  expressed  regret  at  hav- 
ing opposed  HHFA  experimental  programs. 
He  said  that  they  misunderstood  the  proposal 
in  the  beginning  but  now  are  generally  fa- 
vorable to  experiments  in  new  methods  of 
housing  low-Income  groups. 

The  following  summary  will  give  a  more 
extensive  elaboration  of  the  attitudes  of 
these  organizations. 

Henry  J.  Shine,  of  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders,  stated  that  his  group  has 
held  no  official  discussion  of  the  concept  of 
direct  subsidies.  However.  In  light  of  NAHB's 
traditionally  strong  stand  against  public 
housing,  Mr.  Shine  assximed  that  any  utili- 


zation of  some  form  of  rent  certificate  would 
be  acceptable  to  NAHB  as  a  method  of  hous- 
ing low-Income  families. 

NAHB  favors  programs  that  encourage 
ownership  rather  than  programs  that  tend 
to  perpetuate  housing  rental.  Mr.  Shine  felt 
that  NAHB  would  be  more  likely  to  support 
a  lease  with  option  to  buy  program  than 
the  program  being  tried  at  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Shine  admitted  that  he  didn't  know  what 
to  do  with  the  "problem  families"  that  seem 
to  be  outside  rehabilitation.  He  agreed  that 
In  all  probability  some  public  housing  would 
always  be  necessary  for  this  group. 

S.  Howard  Evans,  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  accepts  the  idea  of  governmental 
assistance,  but  takes  a  strong  position  in 
favor  of  utilizing  direct  subsidies  In  lieu  of 
building  more  public  projects.  He  admits, 
however,  that  the  program  must  be  based 
on  local  conditions.  If  suitable  existing 
housing  cannot  be  found  some  other  alter- 
native Will  be  necessary. 

He  emphasized  what  he  termed  "finance 
for  families — not  finance  for  construction." 
Again,  this  assumes  an  oversupply  of  suit- 
able rent  housing,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case.  Evans  believes  that  a  plan  of 
subsidies  would  be  less  expensive.  He  also 
suggested  that  present  definitions  of  ade- 
quate housing  are  too  high.  On  the  whole 
Mr.  Evans  is  well  pleased  with  Mary  Mc- 
Gulre,  head  of  the  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, and  emphasized  the  need  for  further 
experimentation. 

John  C.  Williamson  at  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards  said  that  his 
organization  is  strongly  in  favor  of  rent 
certificates.  They  feel  that  no  public  hous- 
ing is  necessary  now  or  in  the  future.  He 
stressed,  however,  that  housing  codes  should 
be  strictly  enforced  in  order  that  slum  own- 
ers will  not  be  able  to  realize  windfall  gains 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson feels  that  the  whole  problem  is  a 
welfare  problem  rather  than  a  housing  prob- 
lem and,  as  such,  should  be  handled  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  NAREB  was  the  only  association 
to  Introduce  this  concept  into  the  discussion. 
Mary  Nenno  of  NAHRO  noted  that  there 
was  an  increasing  Interest  In  rent  certificates 
as  a  means  of  providing  low-cost  housing. 
She  feels  that  a  flexible  program  incorporat- 
ing new  concepts  with  traditional  ones  would 
be  very  effective.  She  mentioned  that  pres- 
ent economic  conditions  Indicate  substantial 
vacancies  in  existing  housing  plus  the  fact 
that  numerous  structures  lack  little  in  the 
way  of  rehabilitation. 

Miss  Nenno  related  that  she  was  presently 
working  on  proposals  for  NAHRO  that  would 
take  the  subsidy  approach.  She  indicated 
concern  over  who  would  decide  on  eligibility 
and  standards  under  a  rent-subsidy  program. 
The  local  housing  administrator  has  a 
trained  staff  that  could  assume  this  function 
and  Miss  Nenno  feels  that  such  decisions 
should  reside  in  that  body. 

The  American  Institute  of  Planners  de- 
clined to  comment,  but  suggested  that 
Charles  Abrams,  225  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  one  of  their  members,  was  an  authority 
on  this  subject. 

A  representative  of  the  Association  of  Gen- 
eral Contractors  stated  that  his  group  had 
taken  no  stand  on  the  matter.  His  personal 
opinion  was  that  AGC  would  favor  such  a 
move. 

Two  major  studies  have  been  made  re- 
cently which  Include  prop>osals  for  direct 
subsidies  to  low-income  families  for  housing: 
a  paper  by  Joseph  P.  McMurray  for  NAHB, 
"Ways  and  Means  of  Providing  Housing  for 
Families  Unable  To  Afford  Rentals  or  Mort- 
gage Payments  Necessary  for  Adequate 
Private  Housing,"  printed  In  the  hearings  of 
the  House  Subcwnmlttee  on  Housing.  87th 
Congress,  1st  session;  and  recommendations 
of  the  Metropolitan  Housing  and  Planning 
Council  of  Chicago,  HI.,  a  study  by  Warren 


J.  Vinton,  Washington  housing  consultant 
and  former  First  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  Public  Housing  Administration,  entitled 
"Housing  the  Economically  and  Socially 
Disadvantaged  Groups  In  the  Population." 
The  McMurray  report  calls  for  a  broad 
flexible  policy  that  would  enable  local  com- 
munities to  work  out  programs  In  keeping 
with  their  needs.  McMurray  proposes  a 
statutory  limitation  of  Federal  assistance  In 
terms  of  maximum  dollar  amounts  per  fam- 
ily rather  than  per  housing  unit  and  sug- 
gests $500  per  family  per  year  as  an  equitable 
amount.  Variations  could  be  made  to  com- 
pensate for  sectional  differences. 

The  local  community  would  be  required  to 
match  Federal  expenditures  with  a  10-per- 
ceiit  contribution,  and  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  and  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  project. 

This  analysis  offers  a  wide  variety  of  pos- 
sible local  programs  including:  (1)  Subsidies 
to  meet  rental  or  mortgage  payments  on  new 
housing,  (2)  subsidies  to  meet  rental  or 
mortgage  payments  on  existing  housing,  (3) 
cash  subsidies  for  rehabilitation,  (4)  sub- 
sidized downpayments  for  low-income  home 
buyers,  and  (5)  acquisition  of  existing  hous- 
ing by  local  authorities  for  rental  to  low-In- 
come families. 

The  Vinton  report  also  suggests  a  direct 
subsidy  to  the  family.  The  local  housing 
authority  or  agency  would  certify  a  family 
as  being  in  need,  and  decide  on  the  amount 
of  subsidy.  The  family  would  be  given  a 
certificate  which  they  in  turn  would  give  to 
the  landlord.  The  certificates  would  be  used 
to  reduce  the  principal  and  Interest  out- 
standing on  loans  made  to  the  landlord  for 
building  or  rehabilitation.  The  subsidy 
would  last  for  1  year  at  which  time  the  fam- 
ily would  be  reviewed  and  their  current 
needs  established.  If  the  family  were  found 
to  be  still  in  need  of  a  rent  subsidy  the 
certificate  could  be  renewed  for  another  year. 
There  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
In  discovering  new  methods  of  dealing  with 
low-Income  housing.  HHFA  desires  more 
flexibility  within  Its  public  housing  program 
and  more  autonomy  for  local  housing  au- 
thorities, while  traditional  opponents  of 
public  housing  see  rent  subsidies  as  some- 
thing they  could  support  in  good  conscience. 
A  recent  history  of  public  housing  (Jour- 
nal of  Housing,  October  15,  1962),  closed 
with  this  remark: 

"There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
formulas,  mechanisms,  and  traditions  that 
have  grown  and  evolved  with  as  a  part  of  the 
public  housing  program  will  have  to  undergo 
more  change,  more  refinements,  more 
strengthening,  if  public  housing  Is  to  become 
a  naajor  working  partner  In  the  housing  pro- 
gram of  the  Nation.  Such  change  requires 
Imagination,  effort.  Ideas.  For  public  hous- 
ing, the  time  seems  to  be  now — or  perhaps 
never — for  the  evolution  of  a  stronger  spirit 
from  which  growth  and  changes  can  spring; 
a  stronger  spirit  to  carry  it,  in  the  next  years 
of  its  history.  Into  a  position  of  equal  part- 
nership and  leadership  with  all  elements,  of 
a  total  housing  program." 


THE  FREEDOM  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  address  the  Senate  briefly 
each  week  in  order  to  emphasize  our 
need  for  legislation  patterned  after  our 
Freedom  Academy  bill  (S.  1232).  I 
intend  to  present  timely  evidence  sup- 
porting the  contention  behind  the  bill 
that  we  are  yielding  ground  which  we 
need  not  yield  in  our  efforts  to  stem  the 
expansion  of  aggressive  communism. 

To  the  many  observers  who  support 
the  Freedom  Academy  concept,  this  at- 
titude that  we  are  not  so  successful  as 
we  might  be  has  required  no  argumen- 
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tative  support;  and,  naively  perhaps,  we 
have  thought  we  needed  no  considerable 
evidential  support  in  contending  that 
our  side  of  the  world  Is  not  prepared  to 
fight  in  the  specific  arena  where  the 
battle  t)etween  Communist  aggressors 
and  their  victims  is  being  fought. 

This  arena  is  essentially  the  nonmili- 
tary  or  only  quasi-military  arena.    We 
Americans,  who  exhibit  pride  in  our  his- 
toric guerrilla-type  warfare  capabilities 
which   we   demonstrated   so   effectively 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  our 
American  Revolution,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  West,  inherit  from  our  ancestors 
a  contempt  for  militarists  like  Braddock 
who  refused  to  recognize  the  impotence 
of    continental-type    enemies     against 
backwoods    guerrilla    bands,    now    find 
ourselves  the  ones  who  send  million  dol- 
lar jet  aircraft  armed  with  thousand- 
pound    bombs    against    an    ephemeral 
enemy  whose  operational  capacities  are 
so  adroit  that  he  may  well  not  be  there 
when  the  bomb  arrives. 

But  the  guerrilla  game  has  gained 
sophistication,  too.  since  we  left  it.  Its 
political  side  is  far  more  thorough  now. 
Psychological  warfare  is  mounted 
against  a  people  by  their  enemies  from 
within  to  soften  their  resistance  to  the 
more  tangible  guerrilla  or  quasi -military 
operation  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
it  at  the  later  stages  of  attack. 

And  we  seem  to  stand  by,  wringing 
our  hands,  wondering  what  is  going  on 
as  we  see  the  will  to  resist  among  an 
ally's  people  wafting  away  like  so  much 
smoke. 

The  L.  L.  Sulzberger  column  in  Wed- 
nesday's New  York  Times  testifies  to 
our  need  for  the  Freedom  Academy. 
Listen  to  some  poignant  observations 
from  this  gifted  observer  of  foreign 
affairs. 

American  defense  plans  during  the  past 
decade  have  carefully  and  expensively  pre- 
pared to  fight  the  only  kind  of  war  we  are 
least  likely  to  face.  And  we  have  not  In 
any  major  sense  prepared  to  fight  the  kind 
of  war  both  Russia  and  China  surely  Intend 
to  press. 

•  •  •  Moscow  endbrsed  peaceful  coexist- 
ence* •  •  always  reserved  one  vital  area 
•  •  •  to  support  wherever  possible  "wars 
of  liberation." 

•  ♦  ♦  The  modern  elaboration  of  guerrilla 
techniques  called  "revoluntionary  warfare" 
by  the  Communists  does  not  depend  on 
heavy  weapons  or  atomic  arsenals.  It  de- 
pends upon  simultaneous  organization  of 
partisan  units  and  civilian  administrators 
who  seek  to  rot  a  selected  country  from 
within  like  fungus  inside  an  apparently 
healthy  tree. 

•  •  •  Even  today,  when  we  have  growing 
special  service  counterguerrlUa  units,  some 
with  kindergarten  training  In  revolutionary 
warfare,  we  are  absymally  behind. 

•  •  •  we  have  nothing  capable  of  off- 
setting what  revolutionary  warfare  calls 
"parallel  hierarchies"  •  '—the  secret  politi- 
cal apparatus  that  undermines  morale  and 
softens  up  the  population. 

•  •  •  while  we  are  engaged  in  blue- 
printing superplaneB  and  superrockets,  we 
risk  losing  the  world  to  guerrillas. 

•  *  *  The  quintessential  problem  is  how 
to  defeat  revolutionary  warfare  •   •   •. 

Not  merely  the  aggressive  Chinese  but  the 
relatively  less  aggresBlve  Russians  are  com- 
mitted to  sponsor  "wars  of  liberation." 
Despite  this  glaring  truth,  both  In  weapons 
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and  In  training  we  are  basically  prepared 
alone  for  the  war  our  adversaries  don't 
Intend  to  start. 

Those,  Mr.  President,  are  Sulzberger's 
words.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  'Foreign  Affairs:  One  Kind 
of  War  We  Can't  Fight"  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  3,  1965,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Mar.  3,  1965] 
Foreign  Affadis:  One  Kind  of  Wah  We  Can't 
Fight 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Paris. — Some  wars  become  associated  with 
the  names  of  individuals,  and  thus  we  have 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  Black  Hawk  War 
and  the  War  of  Jenkins'  Ear.     There  have 
been   those   who  have  sought  to   label   the 
Vietnamese    campaign    "McNamara's    war," 
after  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  and,  poli- 
tics aside,  this  Is  not  wholly  unjust. 
m'namara's  influence 
For  Secretary  McNamara  has  clearly  had 
more  Influence  In  our  evolving  Vietnam  pol- 
icy than  his  senior  colleague.  Secretary  Rusk. 
McNamara  has  been  a  familiar  Saigon  visitor; 
his  former  military  right  hand,  General  Tay- 
lor.  Is   now   Ambasador   there;    and   United 
States-Indochina    strategy    Is    more    heavily 
marked  by  the  Pentagon  than  by  the  State 
Department. 

American  defense  plans  during  the  past 
decade  have  carefully  and  expensively  pre- 
pared to  fight  the  orly  kind  of  war  we  are 
least  likely  to  face.  And  we  have  not  In  any 
major  sense  prepared  to  fight  the  kind  of 
war  both  Russia  and  China  surely  intend  to 
press. 

When  post-Stalinist  Moscow  endorsed 
peaceful  coexistence  It  always  reserved  one 
vital  area.  It  openly  promised  to  support, 
wherever  possible,  what  it  calls  "wars  of  lib- 
eration." Khrushchev  tried  to  play  a  trick 
on  us  in  Cuba,  but  he  had  to  back  down  be- 
cause he  was  patently  not  engaged  In  a  lib- 
eration war — only  In  directly  threatening  our 
vital  interests.  Our  strategy  was  prepared 
for  such  a  showdown. 

However,  when  the  Communists  stick  to 
their  own  rules  they  have  a  demonstrated  ad- 
vantage. The  modern  elaboration  of  guer- 
rilla techniques  called  "revolutionary  war- 
fare" by  the  Communists  does  not  depend  on 
heavy  weapons,  or  atomic  arsenals.  It  de- 
pends upon  simultaneous  organization  of 
partisan  units  and  civilian  administrators 
who  seek  to  rot  a  selected  country  from 
within  like  fungus  Inside  an  apparently 
healthy  tree. 

For  years  we  refused  to  face  the  fact  that, 
equipped  as  we  were  for  holocaust,  we  had 
neither  the  trained  manpower  nor  the  polit- 
ical apparatus  to  fight  revolutionary  war- 
fare To  some  degree,  under  both  President 
Kennedy  and  the  brilliant  McNamara,  this 
was  rectified — but  only  in  part.  Even  today, 
whed  we  have  growing  special  service 
counterguerrlUa  units,  some  with  kinder- 
garten training  in  revolutionary  warfare,  we 
are  abysmally  behind. 

It  is  expensive  and  ineffectual  to  blow  up 
jungle  acreage  or  fill  it  with  paratroopers  in 
search  of  vanishing  guerrillas.  And  we  have 
nothing  capable  of  offsetting  what  revolu- 
tionary warfare  calls  parallel  hierarchies 
(known  in  Vietnam  as  Dlch-Van) ,  the  secret 
political  apparatus  that  undermines  morale 
and  softens  up  the  population. 

SHIFTING    STRATEGY 

U.S.  strategy  tends  to  shift  according  to 
availability    of    weapons    systems.      It    has 


moved  from  massive  retaliation  to  fiexible 
response  and  from  land  bases  to  seaborne 
armadas.  But,  while  we  are  engaged  in  blue- 
printing superplanes  and  superrockets,  we 
risk  losing  the  world  to  guerrlUas. 

Vietnam  Is  McNamara's  war  because.  In 
fighting  It,  we  have  overstressed  the  mili- 
tary and  Ignored  the  political  aspect.  We 
have,  furthermore,  been  preoccupied  with 
selling  an  American  way  of  life  and  political 
philosophy  unsuited  to  the  people  we  would 

help. 

facing  the  threat 

The  heart  of  the  crisis  is  not  truly  In  Viet- 
nam. The  quintessential  problem  is  how  to 
defeat  revolutionary  warfare.  Elsewhere  in 
Asia  and  Africa  we  wUl  continue  to  face  the 
threat  of  this  technique  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  the  Vietnamese.    That  Is  inescapable. 

Not  merely  the  aggressive  Chinese  but  the 
relatively  less  aggressive  Russians  are  com- 
mitted to  sponsor  wars  of  liberation.  Despite 
this  glaring  truth,  both  in  weapons  and  in 
training,  we  are  basically  prepared  alone  for 
the  war  our  adversaries  don't  intend  to  start. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  nucleus  proposal  of 
the  Freedom  Academy  bi}l  (S.  1232) 
which  I  introduced  in  tliis  session  of  the 
Senate  together  with  the  following 
sponsors:  Senators  Case,  Dodd,  Douglas, 
FONG,  Hickenlooper,  Lausche,  Miller, 
Prouty,  Proxmire,  Scott,  and  Smathers, 
is  that  the  U.S.  Government  should  di- 
rect priority  attention  to  providing  ade- 
quate training  for  ovir  own  people  and 
for  our  allies'  people  in  this  crucial  area 
of  nonmilitary-psychological  warfare 
aggression. 

We  propose  to  prepare  our  people  who 
face  this  test  in  the  field  to  recognize 
nonmilitary  aggression  for  what  it  is  in 
all  its  variable  forms.  We  propose  to  en- 
able them  to  adopt  appropriate  counter- 
techniques  and  counterstrategies  against 
such  aggression. 

Maintaining  that  our  people  should  be 
so  prepared  is  not  tantamount  to  urging 
our  adoption  of  Communist  tactics.  But 
we  can  better  meet  this  challenge  if  we 
know  what  the  challenge  is  all  about  and 
have  in  hand  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  most  effective  and  appropriate 
methods  which  we  can  employ  for  ad- 
vancing freedom's  cause. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    WAR    ON    POV- 
ERTY—SPEECH BY  SENATOR  WIL- 
LIAMS OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President,  at  a  recent 
dinner  of  the  New  Jersey  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey LMr.  WiLLUMsl  deUvered  an  excel- 
lent speech  in  support  of  the  President's 
war  on  poverty.    Senator  Williams'  fine 
work  with  America's  migratory   farm- 
workers has  given  him  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  of  poverty  and  what 
can  be  done  to  solve  it.    In  his  speech, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  pointed 
out  that  our  attack  on  poverty  is  moti- 
vated not  only  by  humanitarian  con- 
cerns, but  also  by  sound  commonsense. 
The  point  Senator  Williams  made— that 
we  must  take  the  poor  off  the  reUef  rolls, 
and  put  them  on  the  payrolls  and  the 
tax  rolls— is  a  good  one.   I  think  all  Sen- 
ators will  be  interested  in  Senator  Wil- 
liams' remarks,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed   at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Williams  for  Cham- 
ber   OF    Commerce    Dinner,    February    4, 

1965 

For  too  many  of  us,  the  phrases  "Great 
Society"  and  "war  on  poverty"  are  glib 
campaign  slogans,  adman  phrases  without 
real  meaning.  And  with  the  easy  stoicism 
of  the  prosperous,  we  forget  them  and  lull 
our  consciences  with  the  thought  that  the 
biblical  thought  that  "the  poor  are  always 
with  us"  Is  still  as  true  today  as  it  was 
2,000  years  ago. 

To  a  great  degree  it  is  still  true  today. 
With  growing  prosperity,  the  percentage  of 
families  living  in  poverty — or  with  Incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000 — declined  from  32  percent 
in  1947  to  19  percent  in  1963.  The  question 
and  the  challenge  now  before  us  is  whether 
this  level  of  poverty  has  reached  an  irreduci- 
ble minimum  and  whether  the  nimiber  of 
poverty  stricken  will  remain,  as  has  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed,  an  impassable  barrier 
which  even  our  great  and  expanding  economy 
will  be  unable  to  cross. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  true.  As  a  Na- 
tion, we  have  made,  and  will  make,  a  tan- 
gible commitment  In  hard  cash  that  It  Is  not 
true.  This  year  the  President  will  ask  for 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to  be  spent  on 
the  war  on  poverty.  In  other  words,  the 
war  on  poverty  is  not  a  campaign  slogan — 
it  is  a  billion-dollar  pledge  by  the  United 
States  that  the  age-old  precedents  of  his- 
tory can  be  overturned.  When  the  Congress 
passes  this  legislation — as  I  think  It  will — 
we  will  have  given  hard  evidence  of  oiir  de- 
termination as  a  Nation  of  freemen  that 
we  will  not  allow,  through  our  Inaction, 
poverty  to  spread  Its  cancer  within  our  bor- 
ders. 

The  idea  of  a  war  on  poverty  is  both  amaz- 
ing and  exciting.  It  Is  amazing  because  we 
are  the  flrst  nation  in  history  to  turn  our 
great  resources  and  wealth  to  a  practical  at- 
tempt to  lift  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged 
from  the  rut  of  despair.  And  It  Is  exciting 
because  we  have  set  ourselves  the  almost 
revolutionary  task  of  proving  that  the  sad 
teachings  of  history  are  wrong. 

But  as  businessmen,  as  taxpayers,  and  as 
legislators  we  must  ask  ourselves  some  tough 
questions.  Is  the  war  on  poverty  a  fool's  er- 
rand, a  quixotic  tilting  at  windmills  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  beginning  by  hard 
economic  fact?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  war  that  must  be  fought — 
and  can  be  won. 

The  reasons  for  waging  this  war  are  not 
only  Idealistic  and  humanitarian.  If  they 
were,  I  doubt  that  a  nation  as  hardheaded  as 
we  are  would  support  the  President's  war 
on  poverty.  Our  motives  Involve  plain, 
honest  dollars  and  cents.  For  you  and  I  are 
supporting,  at  a  great  cost,  one-flfth  of  the 
Nation.  Our  tax  dollars — ^whether  paid  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State,  or  to 
local  government — are  supporting  these  i>eo- 
ple  at  a  subsistence  level  to  the  tune  of  more 
than  $4  billion  a  year.  And  this  Is  money 
sf>ent  for  outright  relief.  It  treats  the 
symptoms,  not  the  disease.  We  are  doling 
out  expensive  aspirin  where  penicillin  is 
needed. 

Our  free  enterprise  economy  depends  on 
rising  consumption  and  rising  demand.  Al- 
ready Idle  plant  capacity  has  created  a  per- 
sistently high  level  of  unemplojrment.  Yet 
until  recently  we  have  been  willing  to  tol- 
erate the  fact  that  almost  20  percent  of  our 
population  are  nonspenders  or  nonconsimiers. 
Prom  an  economic  point  of  view  they  are  a 
useless  deadweight  holding  back  growth  and 
expansion. 

According  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  median  Income  of  a  poor  family 
Is  $1,800  per  annum.  If  we  assume  that  an 
Income    of    almost    twice    that   figure    Is    a 


poverty-level  Income,  then  this  median  In- 
come figure  means  that  the  situation  Is  much 
worse  than  we  had  believed  It  to  be. 

But  even  If  we  accept  the  fact  that  it 
makes  good  economic  sense  to  do  something 
about  the  problem  of  poverty,  what  steps 
can  we  take  to  produce  practical  results  for 
the  dollars  we  spend?  The  most  obvious  and 
Immediate  cause  of  poverty  Is  the  lack  of 
education  and  the  skills  suitable  for  20th 
century  Industry.  And  what  might  be  called 
"industrial  Illiteracy"  Is  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 

The  uneducated  and  unskilled  parent  will 
leave  unemployment  and  the  address  of  the 
welfare  office  as  his  only  heritage  to  his  chil- 
dren. Therefore,  the  main  attack  of  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  directed  at  lack  of  education 
and  particulamy  at  lack  of  education  among 
young  people.J  The  Job  Corps,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  and  the  work  study  pro- 
grams all  will  Invest  large  sums  of  money  In 
training  and  preparing  our  youth  to  meet 
the  demands  of  space-age  America. 

Even  In  oxir  prosperous  Nation  poverty  Is 
widespread.  Despite  the  fact  that  New 
Jersey's  citizens  have  one  of  the  highest 
average  per  capita  Incomes  in  the  Nation,  our 
State  Is  still  a  major  participant  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

In  New  Jersey,  17  communities  have  al- 
ready formed  community  action  organiza- 
tions— citizen  action  groxips  which  will  mobi- 
lize the  resources  of  local  communities  to 
solve  effectively  their  own  problems.  Six  of 
these  community  action  programs  have  al- 
ready received  grants  totaling  more  than 
$650,000.  This  Is  the  practical  cooperation 
between  Federal  and  local  governments 
which  will  develop  the  best  means  for  elimi- 
nating poverty  In  New  Jersey. 

In  addition,  more  than  $13 '^  million  has 
been  granted  to  New  Jersey  for  a  Job  Corps 
center,  work-study  program,  and  for  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  programs. 

Governor  Hughes,  John  Bullitt,  and  com- 
munity leaders  have  done  a  fine  Job  In 
putting  New  Jersey  In  the  forefront  of  the 
war  on  poverty. 

There  is  already  good  evidence  that  a  con- 
certed attack  on  poverty  is  not  only  a  moral 
necessity  but  also  produces  positive  results. 
One  aspect  of  poverty  that  I  know  well  is  the 
living  and  working  conditions  of  the  migra- 
tory farmworkers  who  harvest  our  crops. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Congress  passed  the 
flrst  major  legislation  in  more  than  30  years 
directed  speclflcally  at  migrant  farmwork- 
ers— the  Migrant  Health  Act  of  1962.  With 
funds  provided  by  this  law.  New  Jersey's 
department  of  health  has  been  able  to 
provide  the  basic  elementals  of  health  care 
too  often  denied  to  migrant  farmworkers. 
Three  years  ago  a  mother  would  deliver  her 
child  without  ever  having  seen  a  doctor — 
and  sometimes  even  In  the  field  where  she 
worked.  And  that  child  would  quite  likely 
grow  up  without  even  having  been  given  the 
basic  immvmlzation  against  diphtheria, 
smallpox,  and  polio,  which  most  babies  re- 
ceive almost  automatically.  Yet  in  2  years 
we  have  been  able  to  change  all  that.  Today 
basic  medical  care  Is  available  to  the  mi- 
grant worker  who  comes  to  our  State,  and 
our  farmworkers  are  no  longer  treated  as 
remnants  of  a  medieval  past. 

Our  war  on  poverty  Is  not  only  a  moral  Im- 
perative, It  Is  an  economic  Imperative.  If 
we  c^  take  the  poor  off  the  relief  rolls  and 
put  ttoem  on  payrolls  and  tax  rolls,  we  will 
have  fumed  one-fifth  of  a  nation  from  a  fi- 
nancl&l  burden  Into  a  productive  asset.  But 
moreilmportantly  we  will  have  fulfilled  the 
dream  of  the  men  who  began  this  Nation, 
and  who  were  the  true  founders  of  the  Great 
Society.  The  Great  Society  is  not  a  new 
and  revolutionary  idea — it  is  the  modern  ex- 
pression of  the  vision  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Washington.  And  we  can  thank 
God  that  we  have  In  our  power  the  means 
and  l^e  resources  to  make  and  to  build  the 

V 
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great  and  happy  America  which  they  fore- 
saw. It  Is  not  only  to  oxir  economic  advan- 
tage to  do  so — It  Is  our  solemn  duty  to  do  so. 


j^arch  ^,  1965 
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"BONANZA  IN  SUGARBEETS  ELUD- 
ING KANSAS  FARMERS"— ARTICLE 
BY  SENATOR  PEARSON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Februai-y  20  issue  of  the 
Kansas  Fanner  featured  an  excellent 
article  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  in  which  he  ably  outlines  the 
problems  our  present  sugar  policies  are 
creating  for  farmers,  not  only  in  his  own 
State,  but  in  all  areas  interested  in,  and 
capable  of,  producing  sugarbeets. 

Under  present  policies,  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer is  dependent  upon  foreign  pro- 
ducers for  40  percent  of  his  sugar  sup- 
plies. Our  State  Department  has  been 
insistent  on  maintaining  this  policy,  even 
though  the  folly  of  such  a  course  was 
clearly  demonstrated  when  a  world  sugar 
shortage  developed  in  1963. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  require  the 
American  sugarbeet  producer  to  reduce 
his  plantings,  'as  is  being  done  for  the 
1965  crop,  while  continuing  to  seek  the 
same  high  level  of  sugar  supplies  from 
foreign  sources. 

We  are  attempting  to  control  the  build- 
up of  surpluses  of  many  of  our  crops, 
chiefly  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 
Sugarbeets  can  economically  be  produced 
in  many  areas  now  devoted  largely  to 
these  crops.  Additional  acreages  of 
sugarbeets  can  increase  the  income  ca- 
pacity of  farmers,  help  reduce  the  sur- 
plus problems  we  face  with  other  crops, 
and  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  written  by 
Senator  Pearson,  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  understanding  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  agriculture  matters,  is  an 
excellent  presentation  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  American  sugarbeet  indus- 
try. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bonanza    in    Sugarbeets    Eluding    Kansas 

Farmers 

(By  James  B.  Pearson,  U.S.  Senator) 

Sugarbeets  can  give  Kansas'  agricultural 
economy  a  fresh  new  look. 

The  potential  that  exists  for  increased 
production  of  sugarbeets  in  Kansas  is  sub- 
stantial. However,  this  potential  will  be  lost 
unless  new  programs  are  adopted  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Paradoxically,  factors  are  at  work  which 
may  prevent  any  expansion.  In  fact,  cur- 
rent administration  policy  already  has 
caused  a  cutback  in  acreage  of  sugarbeets 
grown  In  southwestern  and  northwestern 
Kansas  from  25,000  acres  In  1964  to  less  than 
21,000  this  year. 

This  cutback  Is  a  bitter  blow  for  growers 
who  2  years  ago  rose  to  the  plea  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  produced  addi- 
tional sugar  to  offset  a  deficit  In  foreign  sup- 
plies. 

A  world  shortage  of  sugar  In  1963  forced 
this  Nation  literally  to  beg  foreign  suppliers 
to  sell  us  sugar.  Several  nations  refused  be- 
cause the  world  price  was  higher  than  the- 
price  the  United  States  offered.  Faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  short  supply  and  high  world 


orlces  the  Department  of  Agriculture  asked 
for  and  obtained  Increased  domestic  produc- 
tion of  sugarbeets. 

WHAT    DOES     THIS     MEAN    TO    KANSAS? 

SUKarbeet  plantings  In  1962  amounted  to 
aoproxlmately  14,000  acres.  Because  of  the 
eood  farming  practices  and  rellabUlty  of 
Kansas  farmers,  the  State's  production  was 
boosted  to  more  than  25.000  acres  during  the 
1964  crop  year. 

Sugarbeet  growers  in  Kansas  and  in  the 
other  22  beet  growing  sUtes  not  only  met 
the  demand  for  additional  sugar  production, 
but  proved  that  domestic  sugarbeet  produc- 
tion could.  If  given  a  chance,  supply  our 
Nation's  needs. 

It  became  apparent  by  July  of  1964  that 
domestic  sugar  production  would  be  the 
largest  In  history.  As  world  production  In- 
creased, foreign  supplies  again  became  avaU- 
able  The  question  then  arose  as  to  what 
could  be  done  with  the  competing  supplies 
of  domestic  and  foreign  sugar  acreage. 

Controls  established  by  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1934.  and  amended  In  1962.  knit  a  delicate 
framework  within  which  foreign  and  do- 
mestic production  Is  allocated.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  pressure  from  State  De- 
partment policymakers,  foreign  suppliers  of 
sugar  are  given  precedence  over  ovir  domestic 
growers.  This  policy  has  turned  the  sugar 
program  into  a  form  of  economic  foreign 
aid  largely  disregarding  the  well-being  of 
domestic  producers. 

The  "Cuban  sugar  bowl,"  which  In  pre- 
Castro  days  supplied  about  a  thhrd  of  our 
annual  sugar  needs,  has  supplied  none  of 
our  sugar  since  mid- 1960.  Yet.  we  continue 
to  get  some  40  percent  of  our  sugar  from 
foreign  countries.  About  IVi  million  tons 
of  the  former  Cuban  quota  was  allocated  to 
specific  foreign  countries  in  1962.  Another 
1^  million  tons  was  given  the  title  of  "global 
quota"  and  opened  to  foreign  suppUers  on  a 
flrst-come.  first-served  bBfils. 

The  "global  quota"  was  not  designed  to 
aid  domestic  sugar  producers  at  all.  either 
cane  or  beet.  Rather.  It  amounted  to  a  shift 
of  quota  from  one  country  (Cuba)  to  all  for- 
eign coxmtrles  as  a  group,  since  none  of  the 
global  quota  may  be  filled  by  domestic  pro- 
flrst-come.  first-served  basis. 

The  existence  of  the  "global  quota"  how- 
ever, may  hold  the  answer  to  offsetting  fur- 
ther' damaging  cutbacks  to  our  domestic 
producers  of  sugar.  It  Is  my  belief  that  a 
substantial  share  of  this  quota  should  be 
transferred  from  foreign  sugar  Interests  and 
employed  to  benefit  domestic  growers. 

During  the  closing  dnys  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, I  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bUl.  which,  If  ap- 
proved, would  have  pennltted  a  transfer  of 
500.000  tons  from  the  "global  quota"  to  main- 
land beet  sugar  producers.  This  additional 
quota  would  have  meant  more  than  200,000 
acres  could  have  been  »dded  to  present  U.S. 
sugarbeet  plantings. 

My  amendment  failed  to  achieve  the  neces- 
sary administration  support  and  was  dropped 
from  consideration  even  though  20  other 
Senators  supported  my  legislation. 

Subsequently.  I  cosponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1964  which  called, 
also,  for  an  additional  one-half  million  toixs 
of  sugar  to  be  marketed  by  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
ducers. This  amendment  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  37  to  23.  When  the  Tariff 
Act  failed  to  receive  consideration  In  the 
House,  because  of  pressures  from  other 
business,  this  second  attempt  to  aid  U.S. 
sugar  growers  was  lost. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact 
new  and  continuing  legislation  In  the  for- 
eign quotas  section  of  the  Sugar  Act.  the 
individual  quotas  on  foreign  sugar  expired 
December  31, 1964.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, however,  found  enough  general 
quota  authority  In  the  remaining  law  to 
establish    a    pattern   O*   Individual    foreign 


country  quotas,  by  administrative  action, 
for  1965.  The  Department  did  not  say 
whether  It  even  tried  to  find  legal  authority 
to  Increase  the  domestic  beet  sugar  quota. 

The  higher  production  level  of  our  sugar 
beet  growers  achieved  at  the  specific  request 
of  the  Government  has  resulted  In  much 
more  beet  sugar  tiian  can  be  sold  under  the 
quota  limitations  In  the  present  law.  It  Is 
this  situation  that  made  the  1965  acreage 
cut  necessary. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  Congress  to  Increase 
the  beet  sugar  quota  to  avoid  further  acre- 
age cuts.  I  hope  there  will  be  administra- 
tion support  for  domestic  quota  Increases 
In  the  present  Congress. 

Only  if  the  quota  Is  Increased  sufficiently 
win  there  be  opportunity  for  Kansas  or  any 
other  State  to  expand  beet  stigar  harvests. 
The  significance  of  sugar  oeets  t,o  oxir  over- 
all Kansas  economy,  now  geared  largely  to 
wheat,  can  be  explained  through  the  com- 
parison of  Investment  and  return.  Because 
of  high  costs  for  harvesting  machinery, 
sugarbeet  Investments  exceed  those  required 
by  wheat  farmers.  However,  the  percentage 
of  return  exceeds  the  differences  between  In- 
vestment and  return  on  wheat  and  grain 
sorghum  crops.  This  comparison  for  the 
three  crops  Is  shown  In  an  accompanying 
table. 

We  should  not  permit  such  a  potential  new 
source  of  agricultural  Income  to  be  exhausted 
In  foreign  markets. 

Again  in  the  present  Congress,  I  will  in- 
troduce legislation  to  correct  this  situation. 
Hopefully,  Its  adoption  will  permit  our 
Kansas  farmers  to  keep  their  present  acreage 
and  also  provide   possible  expansion. 

The  advantages  are  many.  Since  beet 
processing  facilities  rely  on  base  acreages  In 
Individual  States,  any  Increase  In  this  acre- 
age could  mean  a  new  processing  plant  in 
western  Kansas  which  would  mean  literally 
millions  of  new  dollars  being  channeled  into 
the  economy  of  western  counties. 

Also,  not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  fact  that 
sugar  Is  of  high  strategic  Importance  and 
during  national  emergencies  Is  among  the 
first  Items  to  be  rationed  and  controlled. 

To  permit  40  percent  of  the  9,800,000  tons 
of  sugar  consumed  annually  In  this  cotmtry 
to  continue  to  be  produced  in  foreign  areas 
Is  courting  danger.  We  have  seen  what  a 
world  shortage  does  to  o\u:  oversea  supplies 
and  we  have  seen  a  major  soiirce  of  foreign 
supply  In  Cuba  cut  off  by  communism. 

Increased  domestic  sugar  production  would 
stabilize  more  sections  of  oiir  agriciiltural 
economy  and  offset  reliance  on  outside 
sources.  Of  great  benefit  would  be  the  pos- 
sibility for  a  profitable  cash  replacement  crop 
for  crops  currently  in  surplus. 

The  problems  which  face  tis  In  coming 
months  can  be  solved.  But  to  achieve  this 
goal  will  require  full  congressional  support 
as  well  as  policy  adjustments  within  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Agriculture. 
Table  I.— Net  returns  per  acre  to  land  and 
management — Sugarbeets,  wheat,  and 
grain    sorghum — Irrigated   farms — Kansas 


Net  returns  per  acre  to  land  and 
management 

Kind  of  farm  > 

Suftarbeets 
at  $14  a  ton 

Wheat  at 

$1.75 
a  bushel ' 

Grain 
sorphum 

at  $0.91 
a  bushel » 

Good 

$91 
62 
33 

$37 
27 
20 

$39 

Avcriigc-- - 

32 

Toor 

24 

1  Based  on  productivity  of  soil,  level  of  technology, 
fertilirer  use.  maiiaperial  still,  etc. 

«  E'timnte  bv  a.lrtlne  $1.30  for  10  percent  of  yield+$l. 55 
for  4.S  perrent-i-$2  for  4.s  percent =$1.73.  Kansa.*  wheM 
in  recent  vears  has  averaped  2  to  3  cents  above  U.S. 

*71"f^r*^rpfi'ci''^ceived  in  Ka,u<=as.  1963.    Support 
price  for  feed  grains  unchanged  in  1964. 


THE  SUPREME  COURTS  DECISION 
ON     OIL     LEASES     IN     ALASKA'S 
KENAI  PENINSULA 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  March  1,  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a  decision  of  utmost  impor- 
tance for  rapid  development  of  mineral 
resources  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

In  deciding  the  case  of  Udall  against 
Tallman,  the  Court  has  sustained,  with- 
out leaving  any  question  in  the  matter, 
the  authority  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tain oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Kenai  Na- 
tional Moose  Range  on  September  1, 
1958. 

The  case  decided  is  one  that  raised 
troublesome  questions  concerning  the 
validity  of  331  oil  and  gas  leases  on  696,- 
680  acres  in  the  Kenai  Moose  Range, 
thus  impeding  development  of  Alaskan 
resources.  The  issue  arose  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Moose  Range  was 
open  for  mineral  leasing  prior  to  promul- 
gation in  1958  of  Interior  Department 
regulations  governing  conservation  meas- 
ures to  be  applied  on  certain  fish  and 
wildlife  refuges.  As  a  result  of  the  litiga- 
tion, there  was  considerable  anxiety 
about  further  development  of  one  of 
Alaska's  most  important  resources — our 
oil  and  gas  reserves.  Now  the  question  is 
closed;  and  the  Supreme  Court  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  leases  in  question  are 
valid. 

The  State  of  Alaska  must  continue  to 
develop  its  great  natural  resources,  in 
order  to  become  the  rich  and  prosperous 
region  of  the  United  States  it  should 
and  will  be.  We  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued exploration  and  development  of 
our  oil  and  gas  resources,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  other  mineral  reserves  we  know 
to  exist  in  our  State. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  dis- 
posed of  the  question  of  the  status  of 
the  leases  involved  in  the  Tallman  case, 
I    take    the    occasion    to    recommend 
strongly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  the  prohibition  now  existing  in  oil 
and  gas  leasing  in  half  of  the  Moose 
Range  be  entirely  removed.    The  south- 
em  part  of  this  great  productive  area 
was  closed  by  the  1958  order  in  dispute 
in  the  case  decided  on  Monday,  and  it  is 
not  now  possible  to  obtain  oil  and  gas 
leases  in  this  area .   It  has  long  since  been 
clear    that    the    establishment    of    the 
Kenai  Moose  Range  in  1941  was  without 
any  valid  purpose,  and  has  served  only 
to  frustrate  economic  development  of  an 
important  area  of  Alaska.    The  reason 
for  closure  of  the  south  half  to  oil  and 
gas  development  in  1958  was  to  protect 
the  moose;  however,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  moose  in  the  part  of  the  range  leased 
have  adapted  themselves  so  well  to  the 
increased  development  brought  about  by 
oil  exploration  that  their  numbers  have 
multiplied  phenomenally.    Their  habitat 
has  spread  all  over  Alaska,  and  they  have 
exceeded  the  Opacity  of  that  habitat, 
which  no  longer  has  sufi&cient  browse. 
The  knowledgeable  State  department  of 
fish   and  game   has   pointed   out  that 
enough  moose  are  not  being  taken  by 
hunters.     To  help  remedy  that  situa- 
tion, the  hunting  season  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  the  permissible  bag  has  been 
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extended  to  cow  moose,  in  addition  to 
bulls. 

There  is  no  longer  any  justification 
for  preventing  economic  development  of 
one  of  the  most  promising  areas  of 
Alaska — the  south  half  of  the  Kenai 
Moose  Range — in  the  name  of  moose 
preservation. 

Therefore,  I  hope  Secretary  Udall  will, 
now  that  the  question  of  existing  leases 
has  been  settled,  take  the  action  re- 
quired to  open  the  rest  of  the  Moose 
Range  to  leasing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  text  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Tall- 
man  case  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Supreme  Coxtrt  of  the  United  States — 
STE^^'ART  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, PETmoNER.  V.  James  K.  Tallman 
et  al. — No.  34. — October  Term,  1964 

(On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
March  1,  1965.) 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

At  Issue  In  this  case  is  the  effect  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  8979  and  Public  Land  Order 
No.  487  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
authority  to  Issue  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Between  October  15.  1954,  and  January  28. 
1955,  D.  J.  GriflSn  and  other  persons — here- 
inafter collectively  referred  to  as  the  Grlffln 
lessees — filed  applications  for  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  approximately  25.000  acres  located 
in  the  Kenai  National  Moose  Range  In  Alaska. 
On  August  14,  1958,  the  respondents  filed 
offers  to  lease  the  same  lands.  Section  17  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  provides,  in  relevant 
part,  that  "the  person  first  making  applica- 
tion for  the  lease  who  is  qualified  to  hold 
a  lease  •  •  •  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  of 
such  lands  without  competitive  bidding 
•  •  •."  41  Stat.  443  (1920),  as  amended  by 
60  Stat.  951  (1946),  30  U.S.C.  section  226 
(1958  ed.).  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  de- 
termined that  the  Grlffln  lessees  were  the 
persons  who  had  applied  first,  and  Issued  to 
them  leases  on  the  tracts,  effective  Septem- 
ber 1,  1958.  Respondents'  applications  were 
reached  for  processing  In  October  1959,  and 
were  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  lands 
had  been  leased  to  prior  applicants.' 

Prom  the  rejection  of  their  applications, 
respondents  appealed  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  then  to  the 
Secreury  of  the  Interior,  both  of  whom 
affirmed  the  decision.  68  Interior  Dec.  256 
( 1961 1 .  Respondents  then  brought  an  ac- 
tion In  the  nature  of  mandamus.  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Colxunbia,  to  compel  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
oil  and  gas  leases  to  them.  The  district 
court  granted  summary-  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Secretary  dismissing  the  complaint. 


TWb  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Colxunbia  Circuit  reversed,  holding  that 
Executive  Order  No.  8979,  the  order  creating 
the  Moose  Range  In  1941,  and  Public  Land 
Order  No.  487,  Issued  by  the  Secretary  In 
1948,'  had  withdrawn  the  lands  In  contro- 
versy from  avaUablllty  for  leasing  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  and  that  the  lands  re- 
mained closed  to  leasing  until  they  were  re- 
opened by  a  revised  departmental  regulation 
on  August  14.  1958.  The  court  therefore 
held  that  the  GrlfBn  applications,  filed  while 
the  land  was  closed,  were  Ineffective,  render- 
ing the  leases  Issued  on  them  nullities;  the 
respondents,  as  the  persons  first  making  ap- 
plication after  the  promulgation  of  the  1958 
regulation,  were  held  to  be  entitled  to  the 
leases.  116  U.S.  App.  D.C.  379,  324  F.  2d  411 
(1963).  We  granted  certiorari.  376  U.S.  961. 
We  conclude  that  the  district  court  cor- 
rectly refused  to  issue  a  writ  of  mandamus, 
and  accordingly  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals.  Since  their  promulgation, 
the  Secretary  has  consistently  construed  both 
orders  not  to  bar  oil  and  gas  leases;  more- 
over, this  interpretation  has  been  made  a 
repeated  matter  of  public  record.  While  the 
Griffin  leases  and  others  located  in  the  Moose 
Range  have  been  developed  in  reliance  upon 
the  Secretary's  interpretation,  respondents 
do  not  claim  to  have  relied  to  their  detri- 
ment upon  a  contrary  construction.  The 
Secretary's  Interpretation  may  not  be  the 
only  one  permitted  by  the  language  of  the 
orders,  but  it  is  quite  clearly  a  reasonable 
Interpretation;  courts  must  therefore  give  It 
credence.  McLaren  v.  Fleischer,  256  U.S.  477, 
481;  Bowles  v.  Seminole  Rock  Co..  325  U.S. 
410.  413-414. 

I 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  41  Stat. 
437,  30  U.S.C.  sec.  181  et  seq.  (1958  ed.),  gave 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  broad  power 
to  issue  oil  and  gas  leases  on  public  lands 
not  within  any  known  geological  structure 
of  a  producing  oil  and  gas  field.  Although 
the  act  directed  that  if  a  lease  is  issued  on 
such  a  tract.  It  mxist  be  issued  to  the  first 
qualified  applicant.  It  left  the  Secretary  dis- 
cretion to  refuse  to  Issue  any  lease  at  all  on 
a  given  tract.  United  States  ex  rel.  McLen- 
nan v.  Wilbur,  283  U.S.  414.  The  act  ex- 
cluded from  its  application  certain  desig- 
nated lands.'  but  did  not  exclude  lands  with- 
in wildlife  refuge  areas. 

The  Kenai  National  Moose  Range  was  cre- 
ated in  1941  by  Executive  Order  No.  8979.  6 
Federal  Register  6471,  by  which  approxi- 
mately 2  million  acres  of  the  public  domain 
were  set  aside  "as  a  refuge  and  breeding 
ground  for  moose."  The  order  provided  that 
"(njone  of  the  above-described  lands  ex- 
cepting [a  defined  area]  shall  be  subject  to 
settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry,  or  other 
disposition  (except  for  fish  trap  sites)  under 
any  of  the  public-land  laws  applicable  to 
Alaska  •  •  •."  On  November  8.  1947.  the 
Secretary  promulgated  the  first  general  reg- 
ulation dealing  with  the  issuance  of  oil  and 
gas  leases  within  wildlife  refuges.  It  pro- 
vided simply  that  such  leases  had  to  be  sub- 
jected to  an  approved  unit  plan,  and  con- 
tain a  provision  prohibiting  drilling  or  pros- 


•  Lease  offers  are  processed  In  the  order 
of  filing  and  a  lease  on  a  given  tract  is  issued 
as  soon  as  an  acceptable  offer  is  reached. 
In  the  instant  case,  the  Secretary's  order  of 
Aug.  2,  1958,  23  Federal  Register  5883,  di- 
rected that  all  lease  offers  filed  within  10 
days  of  Aug.  14,  1958,  would  be  treated  as 
simultaneously  filed,  and  that  a  public  draw- 
ing w^ould  be  held  to  determine  the  priori- 
ties among  them.  See  43  CFR  295.8 
(1964).  The  drawing  was  held  on  Sept.  4. 
1959.  and  respondents  prevailed.  Thus  their 
offers  were  processed  before  all  other  offers 
filed  between  Aug.  14  and  Aug.  24.  1964;  upon 
processing,  however.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  land  was  already  covered  by  the  leases 
issued  to  the  Grlffln  lessees. 


"  Public  Land  Order  No.  487  encompassed 
the  land  for  which  respondent  Coyle  applied; 
the  land  for  which  the  other  nine  respond- 
ents filed  is  covered  by  Executive  Order  No. 
8979. 

'  Sec.  1  of  the  act  excludes  "lands  acquired 
under  the  act  known  as  the  Appalachian 
Forest  Act,  approved  Mar.  1.  1911  (36  Stat. 
961 ) .  and  those  in  incorporated  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  and  In  national  parks  and  mon- 
uments, those  acquired  under  other  acts  sub- 
sequent to  Feb.  25,  1920,  and  lands  within 
the  naval  petroleum  and  oil-shale  reserves, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided  •  •  *,"  41 
Stat.  437^38  (1920).  as  amended  by  60  Stat. 
950  (1946).  30  U.S.C.  181  (1958  ed.). 


pectlng  without  the  advance  consent  of  the 
Secretary  (12  Federal  Register  7334) . 

On  June  16,  1948,  the  Secretary  issued 
Public  Land  Order  No.  487.  13  Federal  Reg. 
Ister  3462: 

"[TIhe  public  lands  within  the  following- 
described  areas  In  Alaska  [  including  most  of 
that  portion  of  the  Moose  Range  which  had 
been  excepted  from  Executive  Order  No. 
8979]  are  hereby  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  settlement,  location,  sale  or  entry,  for 
classification  and  examination,  and  in  aid 
of  proposed  legislation: 

"This  order  shall  take  precedence  over,  but 
shall  not  modify  ♦  •  •  the  reservation  for 
the  Kenai  National  Moose  Range  made  by 
Executive  Order  No.  8979  of  December  16, 
1941    •••.•■ 

Thus  neither  Executive  Order  No.  8979  nor 
Public  Land  Order  No.  487  expressly  with- 
drew the  lands  to  which  it  applied  from  oil 
and  gas  leasing.  In  1951,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary set  aside,  for  uses  Inconsistent  with 
mineral  leasing,  minor  portions  of  the  lands 
covered  by  Public  Land  Order  No.  487: 

"|T]he  following-described  public  lands  In 
Alaska  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public-land  laws, 
including  the  mining  laws  and  the  mineral- 
leasing  laws  *   *   •  ."  * 

Had  the  Secretary  thought  that  Public 
Land  Order  No.  487  had  already  withdrawn 
the  lands  covered  by  It  from  appropriation 
under  the  mineral-leasing  laws,  his  reference 
to  such  laws  In  the  1951  orders  would  have 
been  superfluous. 

By  an  Intra-agency  memorandum  dated 
August  31,  1953,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  advised  the  Regional 
Administrators  of  the  Bureau  and  managers 
of  the  local  land  offices  that  "a  possible  re- 
vision of  policy  and  regulations"  on  leasing  In 
wildlife  refuges  was  being  studied,  and  di- 
rected them  that  "[p] ending  the  completion 
of  this  study  and  the  possible  revision  of  ex- 
isting regulations,  you  will  suspend  action 
on  all  pending  oil  and  gas  lease  offers  and 
applications  for  lands  within  such  refugee." 
It  Is  not  disputed,  and  subsequent  memo- 
randa make  clear,  that  the  1953  memorandum 
did  not  purport  to  prevent  either  the  Issu- 
ance of  leases  with  the  approval  of  the  na- 
tional office  or  the  continued  filing  of  lease 
offers."  During  late  1954  and  early  1955.  a 
number  of  Individuals  filed  applications  for 
oil  and  gas  leases  In  the  northern  half  of  the 
Moose  Range:  among  these  applications  were 
those  of  the  Griffin  lessees.  Action  on  them 
was  suspended  In  accordance  with  the  1953 
directive,  but  none  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  the  land  In  question  was  closed 
to  leasing." 
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•  See  Public  Land  Order  No.  751  of  Aug.  29. 
1951.  16  Federal  Register  9044.  which  with- 
drew 160  acres  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, and  88.86  acres  for  townslte 
purposes,  and  Public  Land  Order  No.  778  of 
Dec.  29,  1951.  17  Federal  Register  159.  which 
withdrew  a  number  of  tracts,  aggregating 
4,280  acres,  for  the  use  of  the  Army. 

-  See  memorandum,  Feb.  15.  1954,  Director. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  memorandum  Aug. 
12,  1955,  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, to  Area  Administrator,  Area  4 
(Alaska);  102  Congressional  Record  A6582. 

•In  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1955,  the  Governor  of  Alaska  stated; 

"Residents  of  Alaska  and  major  oil  com- 
panies have  continued  to  file  lease  applica- 
tions and  send  exploratory  parties  Into  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Territory.  The  Kenai  Moose 
Reserve  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  Is  covered 
with  325  lease  applications  awaiting  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  what 
stipulations  for  the  protection  of  wildlife 
should  be  Inserted  In  leases,  If  they-  are 
Issued." 

Rep.  Alaska  Gov.  60-61  (1955);  see  also 
Rep.  Sec'y  Int.  65  (1953). 


il 


On  September  9,  1955,  the  Secretary  issued 
public  Land  Order  No.  1212,  20  Federal  Reg- 
ister 6795.  revoking  in  Its  entirety  Public 
Land  Order  No.  467.  After  granting  certain 
preferences.  It  provided: 

"6  Any  of  the  lands  described  In  para- 
graphs 4(a).  4(b),  or  4(d)  of  this  order  then 
remaining  unappropriated,  shall  become  sub- 
ject to  such  application,  petition,  selection, 
or  other  form  of  appropriation  by  the  public 
generally  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  public- 
land  laws,  including  the  mineral-leasing  laws 

•  •  *. 

"7.  Commencing  at  10  a.m.  on  the  182d 
day  after  the  date  of  this  order,  any  of  the 
unsurveyed  lands  described  In  paragraph  4(c) 
not  settled  upon  by  veterans  or  other  per- 
sons entitled  to  credit  for  service  shall  be- 
come subject  to  settlement  and  other  forms 
of  appropriation  by  the  pyblic  generally,  in- 
cluding leasing  under  the  mineral-leasing 
laws  *  *  *."     [Emphasis  added.] 

Respondents  make  much  of  the  italicized 
language,  which  does  appear  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Department's  prior  inter- 
pretation of  Public  Land  Order  No.  487  and 
its  actual  leasing  practices.  However,  on 
October  14.  1955—35  cjays  after  it  was 
promulgated  but  before  It  went  into  effect, 
and  years  before  the  resp<|)Udents  entered  the 
picture— Public  Land  Order  No.  1212  was 
amended  to  delete  the  references  to  the 
mineral-leasing  laws.  210  Federal  Register 
7904. 

On  December  8.  1955.  the  anticipated  revi- 
sion of   the    1947   refuget-leaslng   regulation 
was  promulgated.    20  Fetleral  Register  9009. 
It  was  more  restrictive  than  the  old  regula- 
tion, and  gave  increasedj  power  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  approve  or  disapprove 
oil  and  gas  development  of  refuges.    It  listed 
in  an  appendix  A  a  number  of  refuges  (not 
including  Kenai)  In  which,  because  of  their 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  rare  species 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  no  leasing  at  all 
would  be  permitted.    In  appendix  B  it  listed 
certain  areas  (including  a  small  part  of  the 
Moose    Range     not    Involved    here)     "with 
respect  to  which  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice reports   that   oil   and   gas   development 
might  seriously  impair  or  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  the  lands  for  wildlife  conserva- 
tion purposes  •   •   *."     In  such  appendix  B 
areas,  leasing  was  to  be  permitted  only  upon 
the  approval  by  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service  of  "a  complete  and  detailed 
operating   program    for    the    area."      In    all 
other  wildlife  areas  the  regulation  provided 
that  "oil  and  gas  leases  may  be  issued"  pro- 
vided they  contain  specified  conditions  re- 
quiring approval  by  th«  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  type  of  prospecting  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  adoption  by  the  lessee  of  a  unit 
plan  approved  by  the  Service.    Respondents 
argue  that  even  If  It  be  assumed  that  (as  Is 
clearly  the  case)  the  1935  regulation  treated 
the  lands  in  controversy  as  open  to  leasing, 
the  regulation  Is  not  probative  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  lands  for  Leasing  prior  to  1955, 
and  is  therefore  no  evidence  that  the  Secre- 
tary viewed  the  lands  as  open  to  leasing  at 
the  time  the  Griffin  applications  were  filed. 

We  think,  however,  thot  if  the  Secretary 
had  been  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  chang- 
ing the  status  of  that  part  of  the  moose 
range  not  covered  by  appendix  B,  rather  than 
merely  imposing  additional  restrictions  on 
leasing  therein,  he  would  have  done  so  In 
terms  more  express  than  those  used  In  the 
1955  regulation.  He  did  not  refer  to  the 
range  as  a  whole;  the  only  reference  by  name 
was  to  those  parts  of  the  range  which  were 
specified  in  order  to  except  them  from  the 
general  provision  that  "|o]ll  and  gas  leases 
may  be  Issued"  In  wildlife  refuges.  Though 
this  specification  supports  the  Inference 
that  the  regulation  was  drafted  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  remainder  of  the  range 
"as  open  to  leasing,  sxich  Indirect  Implica- 
tion— however  clearly  It  confirms  the  pre- 
existing availability  of  the  range — would  have 


been  a  technique  Inappropriate  for  effecting 
a  change  of  the  range's  status.  Moreover,  the 
President's  1952  delegation  to  the  Secretary 
of  power  to  make  or  modify  withdrawals  had 
directed  that  "lajll  orders  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  the  authority 
of  this  order  shall  be  designated  as  public 
land  orders  and  shall  be  submitted  •  •  • 
for  filing  and  for  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register."  Executive  Order  No.  10355,  17 
Federal  Register  4831.  It  may  be  that  a  docu- 
ment not  labeled  a  public  land  order  could  in 
legal  effect  constitute  an  exercise  of  that 
power;  however,  if  the  Secretary  had  meant 
to  exercise  such  power,  It  is  likely  that  he 
would  have  done  so  In  the  manner  directed 
by  the  President's  delegation." 

When   bills  were   Introduced   in  Congress 
early  In  1956  to  restrict  oil  and  gas  leasing 
in  wildlife  refuges,  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  held  extensive  hearings 
thereon.     The  bills  as  introduced  only  for- 
bade the  Secretary  to  "dispose  of"  lands  In 
wildlife  refuges,  and  the  question  arose  dur- 
ing   the    hearings    whether    that    language 
would  apply  to  the  issuance  of  oU  and  gas 
leases.     A  representative  of  the  Department 
asserted,    without    contradiction,    that    the 
granting  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  was  not  a 
"disposition"  and  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  language  as  proposed.     Hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  on  H.R.  5306,  etc.,  84th  Cong., 
2d  sess..  p.  98.     An  amendment  was  accord- 
ingly proposed  specifically  restricting  oil  and 
gas  leasing.    Neither  committee  reported  fa- 
vorably on  the  bills.     However,  the  House 
committee  submitted   a  report  stating  that 
It  had   been  decided  to  try.  for  an  experi- 
mental   period    of    time,    an    arrangement 
whereby  each  proposed  alienation  or  relin- 
quishment of  any  Interest  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  had  In  lands  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  submitted  to  the  committee, 
which  would  within  60  days  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  action  contemplated.     H.  Rep. 
No.    1941,    84th    Cong.,    2d    sess.,    pp.     12- 
13.     This   resolution  of  the  issue  suggests 
that   the  committee   accepted   the   Depart- 
ment's view  that  the  Secretary  had  preexist- 
ing authority  to  grant  oil  and  gas  leases  In 
the  Moose  Range,  and  was  concerned  only 
with  the  way  In  which  he  exercised  his  discre- 
tion. 

Pursuant  to  the  agreement,  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries held  public  hearings  on  July  20  and  25, 
1956,  on  a  proposal  from  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  for  the  Issuance  of  30  oil  and  gas 


leases  on  71,680  acres  In  the  northern  half 
of  the  Moose  Range — located  within  the  area 
encompassed  by  Executive  Order  No.  8979 — 
lor  which  lease  applications  had  been  filed  In 
1954  by  amicus  curiae  Richfield  Oil  Corpora- 
tion and  others.  The  proposal  contemplated 
that  the  leases  would  be  subject  to  the  Swan- 
son  River  Unit  plan  of  operation,  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  Geological  S\u:vey  and  the  Pish 
and  WUdlife  Service,  all  branches  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  At  the  hearing  on 
the  proposal  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  urged  that  Executive 
Order  No.  8979  precluded  the  Issuance  of  the 
leases.  Transcript  of  hearings  before  the 
Hovise  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  July  20  and  25,  1956,  "Lease  of  Por- 
tions of  Kenai  National  Moose  Range,"  pp. 
17,  19,  24-26.  But  see  id.,  at  35-36;  letter, 
July  24,  1956,  Deputy  Solicitor,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  to  Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  Alaska,  following  id.. 
p.  30.  On  July  25,  1956,  however,  the  com- 
mittee's chairman  advised  the  Director  of 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  that  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  had  concluded  that  Is- 
suance of  the  leases  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  wildlife  values  of  the  Moose 
Range,  and  had  concurred  In  the  proposal  to 
Issue  the  leases.* 

Following  the  committee's  approval  the 
leases  were  Issued,  an  exploratory  well  was 
drilled  and  oU  was  discovered  In  commercial 
quantities  In  July  1957.  See  Rep.  Alaska 
Gov.  88  (1957):  Rep.  Sec'y  Int.  356  (1957); 
Rep.  Sec'y  Int.  104.  199,  258,  356  (1958). 
The  Swanson  River  leases  soon  became  again 
a  subject  of  congressional  concern,  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — realizing  that 
although  he  had  authority  to  issue  leases  on 
dry  land,  he  lacked  such  authority  with  re- 
spect to  lands  beneath  Alaskan  inland 
navigable  waters — asked  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  Issue  leases  on  Alaskan  water  bot- 
toms, and  to  add  to  the  leases  already  Issued 
In  Alaska  and  to  applications  pending  there 
the  water  bottoms  within  their  boundaries.* 


'  It  appears  that  the  Bureau  regarded  the 
amended  regulation  as  automatically  vacat- 
ing the  1953  suspension  order;  however,  upon 
the  almost  immediate  introduction  in  Con- 
gress of  bills  further  to  restrict  leasing  In 
wildlife  refuges,  the  field  offices  were  directed 
once  again  to  withhold  final  action  on  lease 
applications.  See  Richard  K.  Todd  et  al., 
68  Interior  Dec.  291.  298  (1961). 

In  further  support  of  the  claim  that  the 
1955  regulation  Is  worthless  as  an  Indication 
of  the  preexisting  status  of  the  lands  cov- 
ered thereby,  respondents  urge  that  appendix 
B  listed  "wildlife  refuges  which  were  closed 
by  the  terms  of  the  orders  creating  them." 
However,  of  the  176  refuges  listed  In  appen- 
dix B.  respondents  point  to  only  one:  the 
Salt  Plains  In  Oklahoma.  Moreover,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  Salt  Plains  (543  acres  out 
of  over  30,000)  was  specifically  withdrawn 
from  appropriation  under  the  mining  and 
mineral-leasing  laws.  Public  Land  Order 
No.  144.  8  Federal  Register  9430.  It  Is  there- 
fore doubtful  that  a  simple  listing  in  ap- 
pendix B  of  the  "Salt  Plains,"  large  parts  of 
which  were  admittedly  open  to  leasing  prior 
to  1955.  was  Intended  to  open  the  small  area 
closed  by  Public  Land  Order  No.  144. 


'  Respondents  seek  to  capitalize  on  the  fact 
that  although  the  Swanson  River  Unit  was 
not  located  In  any  of  the  areas  designated  in 
appendix  B  of  the  1955  regulation,  the  appli- 
cants submitted,  and  obtained  Service  ap- 
proval of.  a  detailed  operating  program  for 
the  unit.  There  are  at  least  two  possible  ex- 
planations for  the  submission  of  the  plan. 
First,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  could  at 
any  time  designate  areas  not  listed  In 
appendix  B  in  which  leasing  "might  seriously 
Impair  or  destroy"  conservation  purposes  and 
accordingly  reqviire  advance  approval  of  op- 
erating programs  for  them.  Submission  of  a 
plan  as  to  the  Swanson  River  Unit  might 
have  been  regarded  as  a  means  of  insuring 
that  the  Service  would  not  so  designate  the 
area.  Second,  the  Secretary  had  directed  his 
subordinates  to  withhold  final  action  on 
lease  applications  pending  a  further  revision 
of  the  regulations.  The  applicants  may  have 
submitted  the  plan  in  order  to  persuade  the 
Department  and  the  House  committee  that 
the  proposed  leasing  was  consistent  not  only 
with  existing  regulations  but  also  with  any 
that  were  likely  to  be  adopted. 

»In  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  the 
proposed  bUl.  Mr.  Gordon  Goodwin,  attorney 
for  amicus  curiae  Richfield  Oil  Corporation, 
testified: 

"Well,  we  have  pending,  have  had  for  2  or 
3  more  years,  application  for  leases  in  the 
Kenai  moose  range,  and  a  few  leases  were 
Issued  In  there,  and  that  Is  where  the  dis- 
covery was  made.  But.  shortly  after  that 
time,  the  Secretary  suspended  all  leasing  In 
the  moose  range  •  •  •  and  he  has  never 
lifted  It  yet  •  •  •.  So  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  much  business  up  there  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent." 
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The    Senate    committee    reported    favorably 
on  the  proposed  bill,  saying: 

"In  Alaska,  there  Is  at  the  present  time 
only  one  area  which  Is  now  subject  to  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  where  oil  and  gas  is 
Unowi^to  exist  in  paying  quantities,  this 
being^n  the  -Kenal  Peninsula  as  previously 
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described.  If  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  act.  the  producing  structure  on  the 
Kenai  Is  defined,  then  the  holders  of  upland 
leases  in  such  areas  might  be  forced  to 
compete  for  areas  beneath  adjacent  lakes 
and  streams.  The  committee  felt  that  this 
result  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  lessees  and  developers  who  have  gone 
ahead  and  developed  this  area  •  •  ••"  S. 
Rep.  No.  1720.  85th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  p.  5. 
The  bin  was  subsequently  enacted  into  law. 
72  Stat.  322  (1958).  48  U.S.C.  §456  and  30 
U.S.C.  §  251  (1958  ed.). 

Meanwhile,  the  controversy  over  the  leas- 
ing policies  to  be  followed  In  wildlife  refuges 
was   resolved   bv  the  adoption,   on  January 
8    1958    of  another  complete  revision  of  the 
regulation.      23    Fed.    Reg.    227.    43    C.P.R. 
5  192.9   (1964).     The  revision  represented  a 
near  total  victory  for  the  conservationists. 
It  altogether  prohibited  oil  and  gas  leasing, 
unless  necessary  to  prevent  draining,  In  wild- 
life   refuges— with    two    exceptions:     lands 
withdrawn  for  a  dual  purpose,  and  wildlife 
refuges  located  in  Alaska.     As  to  lands  fall- 
ing within  these  two  excepted  categories,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe   Service  were   to  reach   agree- 
ments specifying  the  lands  which  "shall  not 
be  subject  to  oil   and  gas  leasing"  and  to 
decide  on  provisions  to  be  required  in  leases 
Issued  on  the  remaining  lands.    The  agree- 
ments  were   to   become   effective  upon   ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  and  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register.    The  regulation  further 
provided  that  "[a]  11  pending  offers  or  appU- 
catlons  heretofore  filed  for  oil  and  gas  leases 
covering   game   ranges,    coordination   lands, 
and  Alaska  wildlife  areas,  will  continue  to  be 
suspended    until    the    agreements    referred 
to  •   •   •  shall   have   been  completed,"  and 
that  no  new   lease  applications  would  "be 
accepted  for  filing  untU  the  tenth  day  after 
the  agreements  •   •   •  are  noted  on  the  land 
office  records." 

Pursuant  to  the  regulation,  there  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  August  2, 
1958,  an  order  of  the  Secretary  announcing 
the  agreement  reached  with  respect  to  the 
Kenal  Moose  Range.  23  Fed.  Reg.  5883. 
The  order  decreed  that  certain  lands  within 
the  range  (essentially  the  southern  hall) 
"are  hereby  closed  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  be- 
cause such  activities  would  be  Incompatible 
with  management  thereof  for  wildlife  ptir- 
poses."    It  then  provided: 

"The  balance  of  the  lands  within  the 
Kenal  National  Moose  Range  are  subject  to 
the  filing  of  oil  and  gas  lease  offers  •  •  •. 
Offers  to  lease  covering  any  of  these  lands 
which  have  been  pending  and  upon  which 
'  action  was  suspended  In  accordance  with  the 
regulation  43  CFR  192.9(d)  will  now  be  acted  ^ 
upon  and  adjudicated  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations. 

"[L]ease  offers  for  lands  which  have  not 
been  excluded  from  leasing  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  filing  until  the  tenth  day  after  the 
agreement  and  map  are  noted  on  the  records 
of  tHe  land  ofBce  •••."!• 


Th^  agreement  was  noted  in  the  Anchorage 
land  lofflce  on  August  4,  1958,  and  10  days 
later  "respondents  filed  their  applications. 

Soon  after  the  issuance  of  the  regulation 
and  the  implementing  order,  the  pending  ap- 
plications were  acted  upon;  within  the  next 
2  months,  294  leases  covering  621,234  acres 
were  Issued  in  the  area  subject  to  Executive 
Order  No.  8979,  In  response  to  applications 
(including  those  of  the  GrlfBn  lessees)  filed 
In  1954  and  1955.     When  these  figures  are 
added  to  those  covering  leases  Issued  prior 
to    1958    (primarily   those   In   the    Swanson 
River  area) ,  It  appears  that  In  the  area  sub- 
ject to  Executive  Order  No.  8979,  the  Secre- 
tary  Issued   a   total   of  331    leases   covering 
696.680  acres  on  applications  filed  during  the 
period  the  court  of  appeals  held  that  the 
area  was  closed  to  leasing.    Thus,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Instant  suit,  the 
Secretary  had  leased  substantially  the  entire 
area  in  controversy;  "  the  Solicitor  General 
further  assures  us  that  the  lessees  and  their 
assignees  had,  in  tvu-n,  expended  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  development  of  the 

leases. 

n 


When  faced  with  a  problem  of  statutory 
construction,  this  Court  shows  great  defer- 
ence to  the  Interpretation  given  the  statute 
by  the  officers  or  agency  charged  with  its  ad- 
ministration.   "To  sustain  the  Commission's 
application  of  this  statutory  term,  we  need 
not  find  that  its  construction  is  the  only 
reasonable  one,  or  even  that  it  is  the  result 
we   would  have  reached   had   the   question 
arisen  in  the  first  Instance  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings."    Unemployment  Comm'n  v.  Ara- 
gon.  329  U.S.  143,  153.    See  also,  e.g.,  Gray  v. 
Powell.  314  U.S.  402;  Universal  Battery  Co.  v. 
United  States,  281  U.S.  580,  583.    "Particularly 
is  this  respect  due  when  the  administrative 
practice  at  stake  'involves  a  contemporane- 
ous construction  of  a  statute  by  the  men 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  setting  its 
machinery  In  motion,  of  making  the  parts 
work  efficiently  and  smoothly  while  they  are 
yet  untried   and   new.'"    Pov>er  Reactor  v. 
Electricians,  367  U.S.  396.  408.    When  the  con- 
struction   of    an    administrative    regulation 
rather  than  a  statute  Is  In  Issue,  deference 
is  even  more  clearly  in  order. 

"Since  this  Involves  an  Interpretation  of 
an  administrative  regulation  a  co\xrt  must 
necessarily  look  to  the  administrative  con- 
struction of  the  regulation  If  the  meaning  of 
the  words  used  is  in  doubt  •  •  •  [Tjhe 
ultimate  criterion  is  the  administrative  in- 
terpretation, which  becomes  of  controlling 
weight  unless  it  is  plainly  erroneous  or 
Inconsistent  with  the  regulation." 

Bowles  V.  Seminole  Rock  Co.,  325  U.S.  410. 
413-414.  In  the  Instant  case,  there  Is  no 
statutory  limitation  Involved.  While  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  8979  was  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, he  soon  delegated  to  the  Secretary  full 
power  to  withdraw  lands  or  to  modify  or 
revoke  any  existing  vrtthdrawals.  See  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9146,  7  Fed.  Reg.  3067;  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  9337.  8  Fed.  Reg.  5516;  Exec- 


utive Order  No.  10355.  17  Fed.  Reg.  4831. 
Public  Land  Order  No.  487  was  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  himself. 

Moreover,  as  the  discussion  in  section  I 
of  this  opinion  demonstrates,  the  Secretary 
has  consistently  construed  Executive  Or- 
der No.  8979  and  Public  Land  Order  No.  487 
not  to  bar  oil  and  gas  leases. 

"It  may  be  argued  that  while  these  facts 
and  rulings  prove  a  usage  they  do  not  estab- 
lish its  validity.  But  government  is  a  prac- 
tical affair  Intended  for  practical  men.  Both 
officers,  lavraaakers  and  citizens  naturally  ad- 
just themselves  to  any  long-continued  ac- 
tion of  the  executive  department — on  the 
presumption  that  unauthorized  acts  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  be  so  often  repeated 
as  to  crystallize  Into  a  regular  practice. 
That  presiunptlon  Is  not  reasoning  In  a  circle 
but  the  basis  of  a  wise  and  quieting  rule 
that  in  determining  the  meaning  of  a  statute 
or  the  existence  of  a  power,  weight  shall  be 
given  to  the  usage  Itself — even  when  the 
validity  of  the  practice  is  the  subject  of  In- 
vestigation." 

United  States  v.  Midwest  Oil  Co.,  236  U.S. 
459   472-473.     The  Secretary's  interpretation 
had   long  prior  to  respondents'  applications, 
been  a  matter  of  public  record  and  discus- 
sion    The  agreement  worked  out  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  1956.  and  the  approval  of  the 
Swanson    River    leases    pursuant    thereto, 
though  probably  constituting  no  "legislative 
ratification"  In  any  formal  sense,"  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  notoriety  of  the  Secretary  s 
construction,  and  thereby  defeat  any  pos- 
sible claim  of  detrimental  reliance  upon  an- 
other interpretation.    Finally,  almost  the  en- 
tire area  covered  by  the  orders  in  Issue  has 
been  developed,  at  very  great  expense,  to  re- 
liance  upon  the  Secretary's  Interpretation, 
in  McLaren  v.  Fleischer.  256  U.S.  477,  48CM81, 
it  was  held: 
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Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  HJl.  8054, 
85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  77. 

">In  armounclng  the  order,  the  Secretary 
warned  that  there  would  be  little  land  avail- 
able to  new  applicants:  "Most  of  these  lands 
are  now  covered  by  applications  that  will  be 
adjudicated  \mder  the  RegtUations  of  the 
Department."  Department  of  the  Interior 
press  release,  July  25.  1958. 

Respondents  point  to  the  fact  that  In  a 
press  release  dated  Jan.  29,  1958.  announc- 
ing the  forthcoming  (Augtist)  order,  the  Sec- 


retary had  Indicated  that  he  was  "opening" 
a  part  of  the  Moose  Range  to  leasing.  The 
choice  of  this  term  Is  whoUy  understandable 
In  view  of  the  facts  that  general  instruc- 
tions to  local  offices  not  to  take  final  ac- 
tion on  lease  applications  had  been  outstand- 
ing since  1953,  and  the  regvilatlons  of  Jan. 
8,  1938,  had  provided  that  no  new  applica- 
tions woiild  be  accepted  for  filing  until  a 
subsequent  order  was  issued  specifying  the 
lands  which  would  not  be  subject  to  leasing. 
Therefore,  the  order  of  Aug.  2,  1958,  did.  In 
these  two  senses,  "open"  the  range  to  leas- 
ing. 

"  In  the  area  excepted  from  Ex.  Order  No. 
8979  but  encompassed  by  Public  Land  Order 
No.  487,  the  total  number  of  leases  issued  on 
applications  filed  before  the  revocation  of 
the  latter  order  was  74  covering  116,878  acres. 


•In  the  practical  administration  of  the  act 
the   officers   of   the   land   department  have 
adopted  and  given  effect  to  the  latter  view. 
They  adopted  it  before  the  present  contro- 
versy arose  or  was  thought  of.  and  except 
for  a  departure  soon  reconsidered  and  cor- 
rected, they  have  adhered  to  It  and  followed 
It  ever  since.     Many  outstanding  titles  are 
based  upon  it  and  much  can  be  said  In  sup- 
Dort  of  It.    If  not  the  only  reasonable  con- 
struction, it  Is  at  least  an  admissible  one^ 
It  therefore  comes  within  the  rule  that  the 
practical   construction   given   to   an   act  oi 
Congress,  fairly  susceptible  of  different  con- 
structions,  by  those  charged  with  the  duty 
of  executing  it  is  entitled  to  great  respect 
and  If  acted  upon  for  a  number  of  years,  wiu 
not  be  disturbed  except  for  cogent  reasons. 
If,  therefore,  the  Secretary's  interpretation 
is  not  unreasonable,  if  the  language  of  we 
orders  bears  his  construction,  we  must  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals." 
in 
Executive  Order  No.  8979,  6  Fed.  Reg.  6471, 
provided: 

"None  of  the  above-described  lands  ex- 
cepting (a  described  area]  shall  be  subjeci 
to  settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry,  or  otner 


'-"  See  Ex  parte  Endo,  323  U.S.  283.  303  n.  24, 
Boesche  v.  Udall,  373  VS.  472,  482-483;  ci 
Peters  v.  Hobby.  349  U.S.  331.  345;  but  ci. 
Brooks  v.  De  War,  313  U.S.  354.  360-361. 

"  The  failure  of  the  court  below  to  attacn 
proper  significance  to  the  administrative 
practice  seems  to  be  attributable  to  the  lac 
that  It  was  misinformed  concerning  idav 
practice.  The  respondents'  brief  in  ^ 
court  of  appeals  stated  that  'Mnjo  leas« 
issued  for  any  lands  within  the  Kenal  Range 
between  1941  and  1958"  (p.  30).  and  thAi 
"[tjhe  discovery  as  well  as  the  Increaseo 
activity  were  in  areas  of  the  Kenai  PenlEsms 
outside  the  Kenal  National  Moose  R&ag^ 
(p.  40). 


disposition  (except  for  flsli  trap  sites)  under 
any  of  the  public-land  laws  applicable  to 
Alaska,  or  to  classification  and  lease  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1926,  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  provide  for  the  leasing  of 
public  lands  In  Alaska  for  fur  farming,  and 
for  other  purposes',  44  Stit.  821.  U.S.C,  title 
48,  sees.  360-361,  or  the  act  of  March  4.  1927. 
entitled  'An  act  to  provide  for  the  protection, 
development,  and  utilization  of  the  public 
lands  in  Alaska  by  establishing  an  adequate 
system  for  grazing  livestock  thereon',  44  Stat. 
1452,  U.S.C,  title  48,  sees.  471-4710  •  •   ♦." 
"Settlement."  "location,"  "sale"  and  "en- 
try" are  all  terms  contemplating  transfer  of 
title  to  the  lands  in  question.    It  was  there- 
fore reasonable  for  the  Secretary  to  construe 
or  other   disposition"   to   encompass   only 
dispositions  which,  like  the  four  enumerated, 
convey  or  lead  to  the  conveyance  of  the  title 
of  the  United  States — for  example,  "grants" 
and  "allotments."    Cf .  Opinion  of  the  Solici- 
tor, 48  Interior  Dec.  459  ( J921)  .'•    An  oil  and 
gas  lease  does  not  vest  title  to  the  lands  In 
the  lessee.    See  Boesche  v,  Vdall,  373  U.S.  472, 
477-478.     Moreover,   the   term   "public-land 
lav?s"  Is  ordinarily  used  to  refer  to  statutes 
governing  the  alienation  of  public  land,  and 
generally  Is  distinguished  from  both  "mining 
laws."  referring   to  statiates   governing  the 
mining  of  hard  minerals  on  public  lands, 
and  "mineral  leasing  laws,"  a  term  used  to 
designate  that  group  of  statutes  governing 
the  leasing  of  public  lands  for  gas  and  oil. 
Compare  Title  43  U.S.C,  Public  Lands,  with 
Title  30  U.S.C,  Mineral  Lands  and  Mining.'^ 
The  reference  In  Executive  Order  No.  8979 
to  the  1926  and  1927  statnites  also  lends  sup- 
port to  the  Secretary's  Interpretation.     For 
both  statutes  relate  to  leasing  rather  than 
alienation  of  title;  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
infer  from  their  specific  addition  that  "dis- 
position"  was   not   intended   to   encompass 
leasing."     The  Secretary  also  might  reason- 
ably have  been  Infiuenced  by  a  belief  that 
in  view  of  his  overriding  discretionary  au- 
thority to  refuse  to  issue  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
on  a  given  tract  whenever  he  thought  that 
granting  a  lease  would  undercut  the  purposes 
of  the  withdrawal.  Inclusion  of  such  leases 
In  the  withdrawal  order  would  have  been 


"This  view  is  taken  in  Hoffman,  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  on  the  Public  Domain,  p.  33 
(1951). 

'^Reference  to  the  language  of  other  with- 
drawal orders  is  not  very  fruitful.  Amid 
curiae  list  173  Executive  and  public  land 
orders  Issued  between  1940  and  1952  which 
contained  language  expressly  barring  min- 
eral leasing.  Brief  for  Marathon  Oil  Co.  and 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  as  amlcl  curiae, 
pp.  6A-7A.  However,  respondents  list  146 
orders  Issued  between  1906  and  1959  express- 
ly permitting  mineral  leasing.  Brief  for 
Respondents,  pp.  7a-10a. 

"The  court  of  appeals  sought  to  explain 
the  reference  to  the  1926  and  1927  acts  by 
construing  the  phrase  "any  of  the  public- 
land  laws  applicable  In  Alaska"  to  mean  laws 
applicable  both  throughout  the  country  and 
In  Alaska,  and  opined  that  the  1926  and 
1927  acts  were  specifically  added  because 
they  had  application  only  In  Alaska.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary's  Interpretation  of  "any 
of  the  public-land  laws  applicable  In  Alaska" 
(as  Including,  Inter  alia,  laws  relating  to 
public  lands  located  only  in  Alaska)  is  at 
least  as  natural  as  the  court  of  appeals'  In- 
terpretation (limiting  the  phrase  to  laws  ap- 
plicable throughout  the  country)  and  is 
beyond  cavil  a  "reasonable"  interpretation, 
which  is  the  test  the  court  of  appeals  should 
have  been  applying.  Moreover,  the  court  of 
appeals'  conclusion  that  "disposition"  was 
meant  to  Include  leasing  renders  the  words 
"or  to  classification  and  lease."  initiating 
the  reference  to  the  actp  of  1926  and  1927, 
superfluous. 


unnecessary.     Cf.  Haley  v.  Seaton,  108  U.S. 
App.  D.C  257,  281  F.  2d  620  (1960). 

Respondents'  reliance  upon  Wilbur  v. 
United  States  ex  rel.  Barton,  60  App.  D.C.  11, 
46  F.  2d  217  (1930),  aff'd  sub  nom.  United 
States  ex  rel.  McLennan  v.  Wilbur,  283  U.S. 
414,  Is  misplaced.  Involved  in  Wilbur  was 
the  meaning  of  language  contained  In  the 
Pickett  Act,  36  Stat.  847  (1910),  43  U.S.C. 
§  141  (1958  ed.). 

"[TJhe  President  may,  at  any  time  in  his 
discretion,  temporarily  withdraw  from  set- 
tlement, location,  sale,  or  entry,  any  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  Including 
the  District  of  Alaska  •   •   •." 

It  Is  true  that  the  Coxu-t  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Clrciilt  squarely  held 
this  language  to  be  sufficient  to  authorize 
withdrawals  from  oil  and  gas  leasing.    More- 
over, this  Coiirt  affirmed,  albeit  on  an  alter- 
native theory:  that  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
merely  authorized  and  did  not  compel  the 
Issuance  of  prospecting  permits.    283  U.S..  at 
419.     However,  a  word  of  history  will  place 
Wilbur  in  context  and  thereby  demonstrate 
its  irrelevance  to  the  problem  here.     Prior 
to  1920.  oil  and  gas  rights  In  public  lands 
were  acquired  in  the  same  way  as  rights  In 
other    minerals — by    a    form    of    "location." 
One  staked  out  a  location  and  prospected 
for  oil  or  other  minerals;  upon  making  a  dis- 
covery, he  became  entitled  to  a  patent  to  the 
land  as  well  as  the  minerals.    In  1909,  fear- 
ing too  rapid  reserve  depletion  In   certain 
areas,  the  President  Issued  a  proclamation: 
"In   aid  of  proposed  legislation   affecting 
the  use  and  disposition  of  the  petroleum  de- 
posits on  the  public  domain,  all  public  lands 
in  [a  defined  area  of  over  3  million  acres  in 
California  and  Wyoming]  are  hereby  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  location, 
settlement,  selection,  filing,  entry,  or  disposal 
under  the  mineral  or  nonmineral  public-land 
laws  •   •   *."     (Quoted,  236  U.S.,  at  467.) 

The  power  of  the  President  to  make  the 
withdrawal  was  upheld  by  this  Court  in  1915 
in  United  States  v.  Midwest  Oil  Co.,  236  U.S. 
459.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Congress 
had.  pursuant  to  the  President's  request, 
sought  to  remove  all  doubts  about  the  le- 
gality of  such  orders  by  granting  to  him.  In 
the  Pickett  Act,  discretionary  authority  to 
withdraw  public  lands  from  "settlement,  lo- 
cation, sale  or  entry." 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  changed 
the  procedure  for  acquiring  oil  and  gas  rights 
in  public  lands:  the  Secretary  was  em- 
powered to  issue  prospecting  permits  and 
required,  in  the  event  a  discovery  was  made 
under  the  permit,  to  Issue  a  lease  which 
entitled  the  lessee  to  extract  the  mineral, 
but  gave  him  no  right  in  the  land  Itself.'' 
From  1920  on,  therefore,  the  language  of 
the  Pickett  Act  no  longer  technically  encom- 
passed leasing.  Nonetheless,  it  was  clear 
that  the  act  had  been  specifically  designed 
to  legitimize  orders  like  the  1909  proclama- 
tion. The  court  of  appeals  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  the  fact  that  Congress  had  in 
1920  changed  the  procedure — from  "loca- 
tion" to  "leasing" — for  acquisition  of  oil  and 
gas  rights  afforded  no  reason  for  concluding 
that  they  had  thereby  intended  to  cut  back 
the  power  granted  In  1910.  60  App.  D.C,  at 
14-15,  46  F.  2d.  at  220-221.  Thus  neither 
the  holding  of  the  court  of  appeals  nor  this 
Court's  affirmance  in  any  way  casts  doubt 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  Secretary's 
Interpretation  of  the  orders  at  bar,  which 
were  drafted  long  after  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  had  done  away  with  location  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  oil  and  gas  rights. 

The  placement  of  the  fish  trap  exception — 
•'(except  for  fish  trap  sites)" — a  phrase  ad- 


mittedly not  relating  to  alienation  of  title  to 
land,  does  tend  to  cut  against  the  Secretary's 
Interpretation  of  Executive  Order  No.  8979. 
However,  it  appears  that  the  exception  was 
designed  to  assure  the  Alaskans,  whose  liveli- 
hood is  largely  dependent  on  the  salmon 
catch,  that  they  could  continue— despite  the 
order— to  use  fish  traps.  Cf.  Organized  Vil- 
lage of  Kake  v.  Egan.  369  U.S.  60.  Since  it 
was  a  reassvu-ance  not  technically  necessary 
and  therefore  not  functionally  related  to  any 
part  of  the  regulation,  it  Is  no  surprise  to 
find  It  carelessly  placed.  Compare  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  8857,  6  Fed.  Reg.  4287,  estab- 
lishing the  Kodiak  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
We  do  not  think  the  position  of  the  fish  trap 
exceptlo^i  Is  sufficient  to  jiistif  y  a  court's  over- 
turning the  Secretary's  construction  afi  un- 
reasonable. 

Public  Land  Order  No.  487  withdrew  the 
lands  it  covered  from  "settlement,  location, 
sale  or  entry,"  but  contained  no  reference  to 
"other  disposition."  Nor  did  it  contain  any- 
thing analogous  to  the  fish  trap  exception. 
The  reasonableness  of  the  Secretary's  inter- 
pretation of  Public  Land  Order  No.  487  there- 
fore follows  a  fortiori  from  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  construction  of  Executive  Order 
No.  8979. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
took  no  part  in  the  decision  of  this  case. 


"In  1935.  the  prospecting  procedures  was 
eliminated  and  the  present  direct-leasing 
procedure  substituted.  Act  of  Aug.  21.  1935, 
49  Stat.  676-677  (1935).  30  U.S.C.  223,  226 
(1958  ed.). 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  BY  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE— PRO- 
POSED REVOLVING  FUND 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  proposed  that  Con- 
gress establish  a  revolving  fund  through 
which  soil  conservation  districts,  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  other  landowners 
would  make  $20  million  in  payments  to 
the  Federal  Government,  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  for  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
This  in  effect  represents  a  reduction  of 
$20  million  in  appropriated  funds  for 
technical  assistance  to  landowners  and 
operators  in  local  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. 

The  revolving  fund  proposal  would  set 
up  an  arrangement  whereby  local  soil 
conservation  districts,  or  other  non-Fed- 
eral sources,  would  annually  supply 
about  $20  million  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
to  replace  a  like  sum  to  be  cut  from  the 
usual  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  ap- 
propriation for  conservation  operations. 

In  Kansas,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
$586,000  would  have  to  be  raised  an- 
nually, in  some  manner,  by  the  State's 
105  soil  conservation  districts,  to  replace 
money  lost  to  the  State  by  the  proposed 
cut  in  soil  conservation  funds.  If  the 
local  soil  conservation  districts  cannot 
furnish  this  amount  of  money  annually, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  many  can.  it  will 
be  necessary  to  reduce  the  present  Soil 
Conservation  Service  technical  staff  by 
87  persons,  all  of  whom  give  direct  tech- 
nical assistance  to  farm  and  ranch  op- 
erators in  Kansas. 

Table  I  shows,  by  county,  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  need  to  be  fur- 
nished annually  by  the  local  soil  conser- 
vation districts  in  order  to  maintain  the 
existing  Soil  Conservation  Service  staff 
at  that  location.  Table  I  also  shows 
man-years  of  technical  assistance  that 
would  be  withdrawn  unless  local  funds 
were  furnished.  I  ask  that  the  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Table  I. — U.S.  Department   of  Agriculture 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


Table  J. — U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — 

Continued 

son^  conservation  service — continued 


Amount 


Allen  

Anderson 

Atchison....' 

Barber 

Barton 

Bourbon 

Brown 

Butler  

Chase 

Chautauqua  ... 

Cherokee  

Chevenne 

Clark 

Clav 

Clourt 

Coffey  

Comsuiche  

Cowley  

Crawford 

Decatur 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

Edwards 

Elk - 

Ellis  

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Ford.. 

Franklin 

Geary 

Gove 

Graham. 

Grant 

Gray  . 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey -.- 

Haskell 

Hoditeman 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kearny 

Kinpman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth... 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Logan 

Lyon 

McPherson 

Mariin. 

Marshall 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Monteomery... 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness.- 

Nortr»n 

Osage 

Osborne 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips 

Pottawatomie. 

Pmtt... 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Riley 

Rooks 

Rash 

Russell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sede«ick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stevens 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Treifo 

Wabaunsee 

Wallace 

Washington... 


Man-years 


.\  mount 


0.92 

$6,478 

.59 

3,947 

.87 

5.896 

.60 

4,313 

1.10 

8,645 

.98 

6.546 

1.22 

7.196 

1.04 

6.179 

.52 

3.614 

.90 

5.9W 

1.02 

7.443 

.49 

3.010 

.40 

2,690 

1.10 

6,945 

.40 

2,588 

1.00 

7.217 

.40 

2.552 

.88 

6,009 

.81 

5,766 

.65 

4.155 

1.30 

8,108 

1.06 

7,106 

1.15 

7,397 

.50 

3,250 

.55 

3,722 

1.27 

8.599 

.95 

6.331 

1.20 

7.360 

.50 

3.360 

.95 

5,984 

.70 

4,7-20 

.98 

6,251 

.57 

3,865 

.84 

5,560 

.60 

4,040 

.65 

4.188 

.62 

4,054 

.57 

3,517 

.70 

4,438 

.90 

5,840 

.58 

3.804 

.80 

5,293 

1.20 

7,055 

L40 

9.348 

.85 

5.621 

1.06 

6.817 

.67 

4,864 

.40 

2.819 

.50 

3.551 

.68 

4,613 

.36 

2. 572 

.84 

6.421 

.85 

5.600 

.86 

5.966 

.47 

3. 345 

.85 

5.920 

.80 

5,505 

1.12 

6,838 

1.00 

8,853 

.80 

5,111 

.93 

6,669 

1.00 

6,852 

1.20 

8.  an 

.81 

5.658 

.35 

2.  686 

1.44 

9,113 

.76 

5.310 

.50 

3.  ■293 

.82 

5,454 

1.09 

7,795 

1.16 

7,868 

.90 

.S.930 

.90 

6,693 

.80 

5.277 

1.20 

8,533 

.50 

3.186 

.90 

5,143 

.50 

3.578 

2.20 

15.364 

.50 

3,689 

.51 

4,276 

.85 

5,151 

.90 

5,207 

.59 

3,922 

1.30 

9,221 

.85 

5,599 

1.00 

6,603 

.66 

4.688 

.86 

5,752 

.57 

3.596 

.69 

4,943 

L07 

7.336 

.44 

3.038 

1.16 

6.625 

.97 

6,308 

LIO 

7,210 

.47 

3.314 

L03 

6,189 

1.00 

6.458 

.60 

3,791 

1.15 

7.368 

Wichita. 
Wilson.. i.. 
Woodsoui.. 
Wyandotie. 


ro|a- 


$4,569 
6,446 
4,309 
2,484 


585,829 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Soil  Consei-vation  Service  in  Kansas 
normaljy  spends  about  $1,673,000  in  fed- 
erally jLppropriated  funds  for  technical 
assistance  in  the  design,  layout,  and  ap- 
plication of  soil  and  water  conserving 
practices  on  the  farmlands  of  the  State. 
A  reduction  of  $586,000  in  the  funds 
available  for  technical  assistance  in  the 
application  of  conservation  practices 
could  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  excel- 
lent toing  conservation  program  in 
Kansais. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  local  soil 
conservation  districts  would  be  able  to 
raise  an  amount  of  money  anywhere  near 
that  needed  to  keep  the  going  conserva- 
tion program  at  the  present  level.  Even 
such  measures  as  charging  individual 
farmers,  in  part,  for  the  technical  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  through  the  local  soil  conserva- 
tion districts,  would  not  appear  to  be 
adequate  or  practicable.  , 

Table  II  shows  the  anticipated  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  establishment  of 
needed  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices that  could  result  from  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  Federal  funds,  coupled 
with  an  inability  to  make  up  the  lost 
funds  locally.  The  figures  in  the  table 
were  arrived  at  by  taking  the  actual  ac- 
complishments for  fiscal  year  1964  in 
Kansas  and  applying  a  factor  based  on 
the  proposed  reduction  of  funds  for  tech- 
nical assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Table  II. — How  a  reduction  of  $20,000,000 
(nationwide)  with  estimated  $586,000  re- 
duction in  Kansas  funds  (SCS)  would  af- 
fect needed  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  and  land  use  changes  in  Kansas 
each  year 

Estimated 
Practice :  reduction 

Conservation     cropping     system, 

acres 182,000 

Contour  farming,  acres 150,000 

Crop  residue  use,  acres 184,  000 

Dams,   diversion 3 

Multiple-purpose    dams 3 

Range  deferred  grazing,  acres 26,  700 

Dikes  and  leveee,  feet 3,340 

Ditch  bank  seeding,  feet 5,700 

Diversions,  feet 517,000 

Farm/ ponds 1, 100 

Farmstead     and     feedlot     wind- 
breaks,  acres 198 

Field  windbreaks,  feet 12,800 

Floodwater  retarding  structures..  12 

Floodways,  feet 10,200 

Grade  stabilization  structures 273 

Grassed  waterways,  acres 3,960 

Pasture     and    hayland    planting, 

acres 16.000 

Range,  proper  use,  acres 18,600 


Table  II. — How  a  reduction  of  $20,000,0000 
(nationwide)  with  estimated  $586,000  re- 
dJiction  in  Kansas  funds  (SCS)  would  o/. 
feet  needed  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  a'hd  land  use  changes  in  Kansat 
each  year — Continued 

Estimated 
Practice:  reduction 

Range  seeding  on  converted  land. 

acres 6,050 

Range  seeding,  acres 1,220 

Deferred  grazing,  acres 500 

Recreation  access  roads,  feet 43,400 

Recreation  area  planting,  acres —  216 

Recreation   trails   and    walkways, 

feet 4,160 

Contour  strip  cropping,  acres 1 ,  550 

Stubble  mulching,  acres 131,000 

Wind  strip  cropping,  acres 3,030 

Terraces,  miles 3,580 

Wildlife       habitat      preservation, 

acres 1,780 

Wildlife      habitat      development, 

acres 106 

Cropland    converted     to    wildlife 
and  recreation,  acres 454 

Other  losses : 

Seed  producers  would  lose  $385,000  In  grass 
seed  sales. 

Contractors  would  lose  $1,150,000  In  con- 
tracts to  build  terraces. 

Contractors  would  lose  large  sums  In  con- 
tracts for  pond  and  diversion  construction. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  any 
substantial  cut  in  SCS  funds  would  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  State,  in  addition  to  the  damage  to 
the  conservation  program. 

The  estabUshment  of  conservation 
measures  provides  work  for  earthmoving 
contractors;  a  market  for  seed  producers 
and  suppliers  of  pipes  of  various  sorts, 
fertilizers,  cement,  and  so  forth;  sales 
for  equipment  dealers ;  and  jobs  for  many 
people. 

The  loss  to  the  State  in  business,  as  a 
result  of  a  drastic  curtailment  of  the 
conservation  program,  could  mount  up 
to  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  $20  mil- 
lion cut  in  Soil  Conservation  Service 
funds  for  technical  services,  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  usual  $220  million  ad- 
vance authoriiation  for  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  for  the  program 
year  1966  be  reduced  nationwide  by  $100 
million.  This  is  the  money  that  pays  for 
Government  cost  sharing  with  farmers 
in  the  establishment  of  conservation 
practices. 

Kansas'  share  in  this  cut  would  amount 
to  about  $3,102,000— cut  down  from  the 
usual  figure  of  about  $6,843,000.  Such  a 
heavy  cut  in  ACP  funds,  coupled  with 
the  cut  in  SCS  technical  funds,  would 
deliver  a  damaging  one-two  punch  to  the 
conservation  program  in  Kansas. 

Such  a  sudden  curtailment  of  Crovern- 
ment  assistance  in  conservation  pro- 
grams that  benefit  all  citizens,  rural  and 
urban,  now  and  in  the  future,  would 
work  serious  hardships  on  all  Kansas 
farmers,  and  especially  on  family  farms 
with  limited  means. 

A  recently  completed  study  indicates 
that  Kansas  Soil  Conservation  Distric^ 
need  34  technicians  more  ttian  the  SCS 
is  now  furnishing,  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  services.  The  work- 
load continues  to  increase  each  year.  In 
addition,  districts  and  the  SCS  are  being 
requested   to   furnish   conservation  in- 
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formation  and  help  to  individuals  other 
than  farmers  and  ranchers,  such  as  agri- 
cultural workers,  credit  agencies,  land 
appraisers,  economists,  educators,  plan- 
ning commissions,  and  other  public  of- 
ficials. In  addition,  the  cost  of  techni- 
cal assistance  has  increased  steadily. 
Federal  funds  appropriated  to  the  SCS 
have  been  inadequate  to  furnish  the  staff 
needed  in  the  past  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  and  obligations  in  Kansas 
districts.  This  proposal  for  a  reduction 
in  future  Federal  financing  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  enhancement  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  valuable  resources — 
our  productive  land. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLAIR  ENGLE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
colleague  of  our  late  friend,  Senator 
Clair  Engle,  during  service  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  join 
in  expressing  admiration  for  his  long 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation.  I  could  not  be 
present  last  Monday  to  join  in  other 
tributes  and  I  appreciate  the  majority 
leader's  obtaining  consent  for  others  of 
us  to  make  subsequent  statements. 

When  we  served  in  the  House  together. 
Clair  Engle  was  chairman  of  the  Interior' 
Committee.  It  was  considered  one  of  the 
best-organized  committees  in  the  House. 
It  was  a  model  of  legislative  efficiency 
and  constructive  action. 

In  addition  to  being  an  effective  leg- 
islative technician,  Senator  Engle  was 
a  dedicated  advocate  of  the  public  in- 
terest. While  working  for  public  proj- 
ects in  his  home  State  of  California,  he 
devoted  many  strenuous  hours  toward 
national  resources  development. 

In  South  Dakota,  we  now  have  a  se- 
ries of  lakes — the  Great  Lakes  of  the 
Missouri — which  are  supplying  us  with 
electric  power  and  unlimited  recreational 
opportunities  and  potential  irrigation  for 
a  half  million  acres  of  agricultural  land. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Clair  Engle  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proj- 
ects included  in  the  Missouri  Basin  de- 
velopment plan.  His  efforts  for  our  basin 
were  perhaps  second  only  to  the  effort  he 
expended  for  his  home  State. 

I  recently  introduced,  with  15  cospon- 
sors,  a  bill  to  create  a  Council  of  Re- 
source and  Conservation  Advisers.  The 
original  bill,  known  as  the  Murray-Engle 
bill,  was  first  proposed  by  Senator  James 
E.  Murray  and  then  Congressman  Clair 
Engle.  When  Clair  Engle  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  he  reintroduced  this  broad 
resources  development  measure  with 
about  30  cosponsors.  The  proposal, 
which  is  Increasingly  needed,  is  indica- 
tive of  Senator  Engle's  farsighted  and 
broad  approach  to  resources  develop- 
ment. 

We  mourn  his  passing,  with  apprecia- 
tion for  his  dedicated  efforts  toward  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our  re- 
sources and  for  his  shining  example  of 
selfless  service  to  his  State,  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  public  good. 


FARGO.  N.  DAK..  FACILITY  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  CHEMICAL  CONTROL 
OF  PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  PESTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  great  advancements  in 
the  development  and  use  of  chemicals  to 
control  plant  and  animal  pests  have  per- 
mitted our  farmers  and  ranchers  to  reach 
previously  unthought-of  levels  of  pro- 
duction. Even  so,  they  have  not  been  an 
unmixed  blessing.  There  are  unan- 
swered questions  concerning  the  use  and 
disposal  of  certain  of  these  chemicals  in 
the  systems  of  the  treated  plants  and 
animals. 

While  the  problems  created  by  use  of 
these  chemicals  are  generally  slight,  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  them  by  a 
number  of  events  in  recent  years,  in- 
cluding large-scale  fish  kills  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  drainage  area  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book,  "Silent  Spring,"  by 
the  late  Rachel  Carson.  During  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  we  initiated  an  ac- 
celerated program  to  investigate  these 
problems. 

In  1959.  funds  were  included  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Act  for  the 
construction  of  a  facility  at  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  which  now  is  playing  a  key  role 
in  this  investigation.  The  scientific  staff 
of  the  USDA  Metabolism  and  Radiation 
Research  Laboratory  there  is  presently 
conducting  studies  aimed  at  providing 
new  and  even  safer  methods  of  protect- 
ing the  Nation's  crops  and  livestock. 
These  studies  are  an  excellent  example 
of  the  work  agricultural  research  work- 
ers are  doing  to  assure  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers of  continued  supplies  of  high- 
quality,  low-price  food. 

The  Director  of  the  Fargo  installation 
is  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Bushland,  a  man  of 
great  accomplishments  in  his  field. 
Many  will  recall  his  pioneering  iir  the 
control  of  the  screw-worm,  which  only 
a  few  years  ago  was  causing  severe  losses 
in  the  livestock  industry.  Now,  teamed 
with  other  top  scientists  of  the  Southern 
United  States,  Dr.  Bushland  is  directing 
efforts  which  will  lead  to  further  break- 
throughs in  the  field  of  pest  control. 

Mr.  President,  an  Associated  Press  ar- 
ticle, published  on  February  23  in  the 
Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  Sun,  outlines  the 
work  being  done  at  this  facility.  As  I 
know  of  the  great  interest  all  of  us  have 
in  this  work,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCIENnSTS      StTRROXJNDEb      BY      BUGS,      PLANTS, 

Animals:    New    Reseaech    Lab    in    Pabgo 

Fights  Silent  Spring. 

(By  John  Beardsley) 

Fargo. — A  new  brick  building  across  the 
street  from  a  football  stadium  in  Fargo  is 
the  scientific  battleground  in  the  war  against 
a  silent  spring. 

It  is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
metabolism  and  radiation  research  lab,  and 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Inside,  men  with  the  highest  sclentiflc  de- 
grees are  surrounded  by  plants,  animals,  and 
bugs.  Their  Job  is  to  study  the  biological 
and  chemical  processes  that  take  place  when 
living  things  grow. 


Among  these  men,  for  example,  is  the 
director  of  the  lab,  Dr^R.  C.  Bushland.  He 
sterilized  the  first  screw-worm  fly  In  1950. 
That  technique  wiped  out  the  livestock  killer 
from  Florida  to  New  Mexico. 

With  the  men  in  Fargo,  the  search  for 
knowledge  Is  the  only  appetite.  They  hunger 
for  the  secrets  locked  inside  the  cells  and 
tissues  of  the  plants  and  creatures  they  study. 
Somewhere  In  the  larva  of  an  insect,  hid- 
den from  the  prying  mind  of  man.  Is  the 
secret  of  why  a  blind  and  groping  slug  sud- 
denly turns  Into  a  beetle. 

Deeper  still  is  the  mystery  of  how  plants 
can  change  the  chemical  structure  of  some 
substances  they  absorb — but  not  others. 

In  a  sense,  the  men  in  the  laboratory  are 
like  probers  in  a  detective  story.  But  It's  a 
who-dun-lt  with  a  difference.  They  already 
know  the  culprit. 

The  villain  Is  pesticide  residue,  the  same 
villain  that  bothered  Rachel  Carson  In  her 
book,  "Silent  Spring."  It's  the  same  villain 
that  frightens  fishermen  along  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Mississippi. 

Dr.  Bushland  and  his  men  wage  a  quiet, 
but  high-powered  war  on  pesticide  residue. 
But  their  battle  plan  is  what  military  men 
would  call  a  flanking  maneuver. 

"In  most  labs,"  says  Dr.  Bushland,  "scien- 
tists try  to  find  out  what  chemicals  do  to  a 
plant  or  animal.  Here,  we're  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  the  animal  or  plant  does  to  the 
chemical." 

Dr.  Bushland  says  It  all  began  back  in  1947 
when  scientists  first  found  that  DDT,  dis- 
covered during  World  War  n,  was  leaving  a 
residue  not  only  in  the  soil  but  also  in  the 
tissues  of  plants  and  animals. 

So  scientists,  arrayed  with  biological 
knowledge  and  armed  with  sophisticated  in- 
struments, sought  to  discover  how  such 
chemicals  were — or  were  not— changed  dur- 
ing metabolism,  the  process  whereby  living 
things  transform  food  into  the  energy  of  life. 
Some  pesticides  are  changed  into  harmless 
chemical  substances  Inside  an  organism,  says 
Dr.  Bushland.  Others  are  not  changed  at  all. 
Why? 

Only  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  life  proc- 
ess can  answer  that  question,  he  says,  and 
the  prime  purpose  of  the  Fargo  laboratory 
is  to  gather  that  knowledge. 

Working  in  their  rarefied  realm  of  ^Inquiry, 
the  scientists  in  Fargo  hope  to  discover  in- 
formation that  will  lead  not  only  to  better 
and  safer  pesticides,  but  also  to  expand  the 
body  of  general  biological  knowledge. 

Although  problems  raised  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  spawned  the  lab,  it  has  a  wider 
scope. 

"We're  helping  more  people  than  just  the 
farmer,"  says  Dr.  Claude  Schmidt,  project 
leader  of  the  lab's  entomology  division,  one 
of  four  sections  in  the  $2  million  facility. 

Dr.  Schmidt  and  the  men  in  his  section 
are  searching  for  a  method  of  attacking  In- 
sects in  a  way  that  is  harmless  to  other  life 
forms. 

There  are  two  general  groups  of  insecti- 
cides In  use  now.  One  is  the  DDT  group, 
another  is  the  family  of  organic  phosphates. 
DDT  and  its  relatives  attack  the  nerves  of 
an  Insect.  The  phosphates  affect  enzymes 
which  control  muscle  action. 

Either  one  can  have  the  same  effect  on 
other  creatures.  The  nervous  systems  of 
birds,  for  example,  are  similar  to  those  of  in- 
sects, says  Dr.  Bushland.  This  is  why  DDT 
residue  and  indiscriminate  spraying  often 
kill  birds. 

So,  Dr.  Schmidt  and  his  men  are  looking 
for  the  yet  undiscovered  life  processes  that 
are  peculiar  to  insects  alone.  For  example, 
the  biological  and  chemical  action  that 
changes  a  worm  into  an  insect;  or  the  rea- 
son why  some  insects  grow  by  shedding  their 
skins,  or  outer  skeletons. 
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If  the  hormone,  or  whatever  It  might  be, 
that  governs  such  changes  can  be  found, 
then  it  can  be  attacked  with  new  chemical 
compounds. 

And  since  no  other  life  forms— birds,  mam- 
mals, or  man— go  through  the  same  changes 
they  should  theoretically  be  safe  from  such 
insecticides. 

For  research  purposes,  the  lab  raises  its 
own  colonies  of  Insects,  Including  boll  weevils 
and  giant  tropical  cockroaches  up  to  4  Inches 

Another  plan  for  the  war  against  insects 
Is  being  studied  in  the  genetics  and  radiation 
section  of  the  entomology  department,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Leo  La  Chance. 

He  and  his  team  of  researchers  are  at  w-ork 
on  what  is  termed  the  sterile-male  method 
of  insect  eradication.  The  tools  are  radioac- 
tive carbon  60  and  a  high-powered  X-ray 
machine. 

Radiation  destroys  the  reproductive  capac- 
ity of  male  Insects.  The  sterilized  males  are 
then  loosed  to  mate  with  wild  females,  but 
the  young  never  develop  and  the  entire  Insect 
population  can  be  eliminated  In  a  given  area. 
It  was  that  technique  Dr.  Bushland  devel- 
oped while  director  of  the  USDA  lab  In  Kerr- 
ville.  Tex.,  in  1950. 

Dr  C.  R.  Swanson  is  In  charge  of  the  crops 
research  division  at  the  lab.  He  is  investi- 
gating the  ways  in  which  plants  affect  the 
chemicals  they  absorb. 

His  section  is  equipped  with  eight  environ- 
mental-control units  that  can  autornatlcaUy 
reproduce  the  climate  and  sunlight  condi- 
tions of  any  part  of  the  globe. 

Plants  found  anywhere  in  the  Nation  can 
be  grown  in  the  lab.  and  studied  under  na- 
tive weather  conditions. 

One  unit  may  duplicate  the  hot,  humid 
climate  of  Mississippi  so  that  cotton  plants 
will  feel  at  home.    A  few  feet  away.  In  an- 
other unit,  the  air  may  be  parched  and  dry, 
simulating  conditions  on  the  Arizona  desert. 
The  fourth  department,  animal  husbandry, 
is    under    the    direction   of   Dr.    Edward   J^ 
Thacker.    His  Job  Is  to  learn  more  about  Uie 
effect  of  animal  processes  on  chemicals.    His 
research  is  carried  out  on  all  manner  of  ani- 
mals, from  rats  to  cattle. 
Where  does  all  this  lead? 
Dr    Thacker  says:  "Our  Job  Is  to  develop 
this  body  of  knowledge." 

When  the' findings  are  published  In  scien- 
tific journals,  then  manufacturers  will  have 
a  starting  point  from  which  to  work  and  de- 
velop new  breeds  of  pesticides. 

The  lab,  when  fully  staffed,  will  employ 
40  scientists.  Secretaries,  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  employees  will 
boost  the  total  to  135.  The  lab  alBO  emp  oys 
graduate  students  from  North  Dakota  State 
University  in  a  part-time  capacity. 

The  scientists  moved  Into  their  new  bulld- 
ine  on  the  North  Dakota  State  University 
caLpus  a  year  ago.  They  have  an  operating 
budget  of  $2  million  a  year. 

Shiny  new  Instruments  abound,  the  b^ 
available.  In  every  office  Is  an  unabridged 
dictionary,  another  indication  of  the  high 
degree  of  accuracy  Involved  In  this  work. 

All  research  Is  carried  on  within  the  lab's 
brick  walls.  The  location  of  the  faculty.  Dr. 
Bushland  says,  makes  no  difference  to  the 
work.  It  could  Just  as  well  be  located  in 
Maine  or  Kansas. 

But  Senator  Milton  B.  Young,  RepubU- 
can,  of  North  Dakota,  got  the  appropriation 
through  Congress  in  1959 — and  the  lab  was 
built  In  Pargo. 

Now,  wind-driven  drifts  of  snow  svirrovmd 
the  building  while  scientists  work  inside. 
Does  that  affect  things? 

As  Dr.  Schmidt  says:  "The  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  to  vis  In  a  power  failure." 


AID  ADMINISTRATOR  AIDS 
COMPETITION 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
last  few  days  there  has  occurred  a  de- 
velopment of  great  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned, as  am  I,  with  maintenance  and 
promotion  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  our  foreign  trade. 

The  Administrator  of  AID,  David  Bell, 
has  announced  a  proposed  policy  which, 
while  preserving  foreign  markets  for 
American  business,  will  inject  added 
competition  into  our  export  trade,  to  the 
benefit! of  the  American  taxpayer  and 
cooperating  countries. 

It  is  Mr.  Bell's  proposal  to  require 
American  finns  to  compete  with  one 
another,  rather  than  to  sell  through 
Webb-Pomerene  associations,  where  for- 
eign firms  are  eliminated  by  AID  from 
effective  competition  for  AID-financed 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  where  ef- 
fective foreign  competition  can  be  shown, 
American  firms  could  continue  to  sell 
through  associations. 

This  means,  in  essence,  that  where  the 
facts  no  longer  justify  a  departure  from 
normal  American  competitive  free-enter- 
prise channels  no  such  departure  will  be 
permitted  by  AID  on  sales  it  finances. 

The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  of  1918  ex- 
empted from  antitrust  prosecutions  as- 
sociations designed  to  set  agreed  prices 
and  terms  in  expoi-t  trade.  The  act  was 
designed,  in  part,  to  let  smaller  American 
businesses  combine  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  large  foreign  cartels  which 
dominated  foreign  markets. 

Circumstances  are  now  different.    A 
little-recognized  fact  is  that  today  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  U.S.  export  trade  con- 
sists of  goods  and  services  made  possible 
by    foreign-assistance-program    financ- 
ing.   Indeed,  the  foreign-assistance  pro- 
gram financed  about  1  billion  of  the  ap- 
proximately $8  billion  worth  of  merchan- 
dise exports  to  less  developed  countries 
in  1963.    Furthermore,  in  1963,  the  AID 
financed  45  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports  of 
fertilizers.  37  percent  of  U.S.  exports  of 
railway  equipment,  and  30  percent  of  U.S. 
exports  of  iron  and  steel  mill  products. 
American  companies  get  virtually  all 
the  business  generated  by  foreign  assist- 
ance outlays.    In  the  last  few  years,  the 
AID — pursuant  to  congressional  direc- 
tives, and  in  response  to  the  President's 
efforts  to  trim  gold  outflows — has  re- 
quired t|iat,  in  almost  all  instances  coun- 
tries receiving  U.S.  aid  must  buy  goods 
and  services  in  the  United  States.    In- 
deed, the  latest  figures  indicate  that  of 
all  dollar  commodity  purchases  funded 
by  the  AID,  94  percent  are  now  made 
from  American  companies.    This  per- 
centage has  been  steadily  rising  for  sev- 
eral years. 

But  Mr.  Bell  realized  that  in  thus  pro- 
tecting >  our  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion, and  assuring  American  business  of 
foreign  markets,  we  have  excluded  the 
very  foreign  competition  said  to  justify 
concerted  selling  by  American  firms  in 
export  trade.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Bell 
had  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  his 
agency  is  enjoined  by  section  601  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act — 


To  encourage  private  initiative  and  com- 
petition •  •  •  [and)  •  •  •  discourage  mo- 
nopolistic  practices. 


This  directive  is  in  keeping  with  our 
basic  economic  policy  of  encouraging  free 
competitive  enterprise — a  policy  which 
itself  is  an  export  vitally  important  in 
encouraging  development  of  free  and 
productive  economic  and  social  systems 
abroad. 

The  policy  Mr.  Bell  expects  to  imple- 
ment retains  foreign  markets  for  Ameri- 
can firms  and  protects  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  by  maintaining  Amer- 
ican-tied procurement  requirements.  It 
protects  the  American  taxpayer  by  re- 
quiring American  firms  to  compete  on 
taxpayer-financed  sales  where  no  effec- 
tive foreign  competition  exists.  It  serves 
the  interest  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries in  getting  needed  American  goods  at 
competitive  prices.  It  tends  to  make  the 
foreign  assistance  dollar  go  further,  by 
using  the  force  of  competition  to  keep 
prices  reasonable  and  service  at  high 
standards.  And  it  is  in  line  with  our 
basic  American  tradition  of  keeping  pri- 
vate enterprise  both  free  and  produc- 
tive, by  means  of  the  disciplines  of  com- 
petitive markets. 

David  Bell  has  made  a  fine  record  in 
effectively  tightening  up  and  improving 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  This  most  recent  action 
adds  another  plus  to  that  excellent  record 
as  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  I  am  happy  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  country, 
and  I  hope  the  AID  will  implement  its 
proposed  policy  in  the  very  near  future. 
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IS  AMERICA  READY  FOR  A  GREAT 
SOCIETY? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  an  interview 
published  in  the  March  8.  1965,  issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  under  the 
headline  "Is  America  Ready  for  a  'Great 
Society'?"  The  person  interviewed,  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Fitch,  is  an  eminent  scholar, 
author,  and  philosopher.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  interview,  to- 
gether with  my  newsletter  dated  March 
1,  1965,  and  entitled  "Big  Government 
Big  Debt,  and  Big  Power,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
and  the  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Mar.  8, 1965] 
Is  America  Ready  for  a  Great  Society?— 

Interview  With  an  Eminent  Scholar,  Ds. 

Robert  E.  Fitch 

(Note.— The  UB.  goal  now,  as  expressed 
by  President  Johnson,  Is  to  build  a  great  so- 
ciety. Can  it  be  done?  What  is  a  great 
society?  Must  it  have  affluence?  Equality? 
Security?  Or  are  other  things  more  Impor- 
tant— such  as  an  air  of  adventure,  creativity, 
faith?  Has  there  ever  been  a  great  society 
before?  The  national  staff  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  put  such  questions  to  Di- 
Robert  E.  Pitch,  a  philosopher  and  author 
who  has  studied  and  written  about  socie- 
ties— past  and  present.  In  this  exclusive  In- 
terview, he  discusses  the  sttengths  and  weak- 


nesses of  the  United  ^tes  and  tells  what 
It  takes  to  make  a  society  "great.") 

Question.  Dr.  Fitch,  is  President  Johnaon's 
goal  of  a  great  society  something  new  in  the 

world  ? 

Answer.  As  a  stated  and  somewhat  planned 
eoal,  his  concept  is  new,  I  think.  But  cer- 
tainly the  world  has  seen  great  societies  in 
the  past  and.  In  fact,  they  have  been  mile- 
stones of  the  human  story. 

Question.  What  were  some  of  the  greatest 

Answer.  There's  no  society  that  is  great 
for  everything.  Every  society  has  its  par- 
ticular contribution  to  make.  I  would  pick 
Athens  for  one  and  I  would  pick  Renaissance 
England  for  another  as  being  great  In  their 
contribution. 

For  that  matter,  the  American  colonies  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  were  a 
great  society. 
Question.  In  what  way? 
Answer.  I  think  the  key  word  is  creativity. 
A  society  is  great  when  it*  creating  some- 
thing very  significant. 

The  American  colonies  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  were  not  marked  by  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  or  a  well-dlBtrlbuted  level  of 
culture  and  civilization.  But  they  did  have 
extraordinary  leadership.  People  were  cre- 
ating a  political  democracy  of  the  first  order. 
They  seemed  to  be  aware  of  what  they  were 
doing,  and  they  were  drawing  upon  the  great 
traditions  of  England  of  the  previous  100 
years  to  do  this  thing.  , 

Question.  Was  there  ai  idrivlng  force  of 
some  kind  to  spur  them  onP 

Answer.  There  was.  Indeed.  Here  you  had 
a  society  that  had  faith  In  the  essential 
validity  of  what  it  was  doing. 

In  fact,  if  you  have  a  great  society,  it  seems 
to  me  there  have  to  be  three  things  present 
for  greatness  to  be  achieved : 
One  is  an  air  of  freedom. 
A  second  is  an  air  of  adventure. 
Third  is  the  confidence  that  comes  from 
faith.    By  "faith"  I  mean  a  great  vision  of 
the  realities  of  life  and  of  the  significance  of 
what  one  is  doing. 

Question.  Did  the  American  colonists 
have  a  view  of  life  that  made  for  greatness? 

Answer.  Certainly  the  Pounding  Fathers 
had  their  roots  in  the  Christian  religious 
tradition,  even  when  they  were  not  willing 
to  acknowledge  It. 

I  find  something  rather  entertaining  in  the 
correspondence  between  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son—how  they  talk  about  what  broad- 
minded  chaps  they  are.  and  how  they've  dis- 
missed religious  superstition.  Yet  Adams  is 
unmistakably — In  his  basic  assumptions 
about  society — a  pure  Calvlnlst,  whereas  Jef- 
ferson is  what  today  in  religion  we  would 
call  an  evangelical  liberal,  although  I  think 
the  title  might  horrify  him. 

These  individuals  take  part  in  a  great  re- 
ligious heritage.  You  might  say  from  the 
eyebrows  up  they  may  be  emancipated 
deists;  from  the  neck  down  they  are  Chris- 
tians sharing  in  the  great  Hebrew-Christian 
religious  tradition.  And  this  is  a  part  of 
what  makes  them  real  men  and  real  persons. 
Question.  Did  the  Founding  Fathers  have 
the  qualities  of  greatness? 

Answer.  The  dramatic  example  resides 
right  there.  The  man  among  all  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  who — I  think  most  scholars 
would  agree — might  have  had  the  lowest  IQ 
if  such  tests  were  administered  then,  was 
George  Washington. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  lot,  by  the 
way,  was  Benedict  Arnold.  The  only  trouble 
with  Benedict  Arnold,  who  probably  had  su- 
perior ideas  of  military  strategy,  was  that  he 
couldn't  command  the  loyalty  and  trust  of 
people  through  thick  and  thin,  and  his 
Weals  were  selfish  and  nwrow. 

As  for  other  people  In  that  extraordinary 
connection  or  leaders.  I  suppose  one  of  the 


highest  IQ's  would  have  been  that  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  I  think  very  highly  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  his  wonderful  contributions 
to  certain  clvU  liberties  and  rights  and  as- 
pects of  American  Government,  but  I  can't 
Imagine  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  general  of 
the  American  armies  in  the  Revolution,  and 
I  don't  imagine  him  as  the  first  President  of 
our  republic,  giving  the  people  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  office  and  the  unity  of  the 
country  which  George  Washington  was  able 
to  convey  In  a  very  peculiar  way. 

Now,  If  you  Judge  everything  by  reason  and 
intelligence  and  IQ  tests,  George  Washington 
Is  never  going  to  get  into  the  position  of 
leadership.  But  the  public — I'm  grateful  for 
this — often  has  a  very  good  instinct  in  such 
matters.  It  takes  a  man  who  really  Is  a 
leader,  even  If  he  doesn't  measure  up  to 
these  rationally  calculable  standards. 

Question.  How  would  one  describe  a  great 
society? 

Answer.  Actually,  that  kind  of  society  Is 
one  In  which  there  Is  likely  to  be  questioning 
and  strife. 

The  Important  thing  is  this:  What  is  it 
that  people  are  striving  after?  What  are 
their  doubts  all  about?  You  must  ask 
whether  their  suffering  and  agony  is  an  ex- 
perience in  the  tradition  of  a  great  faith  that 
moves  toward  a  resolution,  or  whether  It's 
simply  the  siifferlng  of  frustrated  egotists, 
of  drunkards,  or  dope  addicts,  who  suffer 
because  they  don't  get  what  they  want,  or 
get  too  much  of  what  they  want. 

Question.  Earlier  you  mentioned  Athens  as 
an  example  of  a  great  society.  What  quali- 
ties did  it  have? 

Answer.  If  I  were  to  talk  about  what  was 
great  in  Athenian  society,  I  would  not  say 
anything  about  their  political  institutions. 
I  think  it's  a  great  error  to  talk  of  Athens 
as  the  home  of  political  democracy. 

There  are  two  or  three  reasons  why  it  was 
not  so.  For  one  thing,  it  rested  upon  a  slave 
base,  and.  In  the  second  place,  there's  been 
hardly  any  great  society  where  the  status  of 
women  was  as  low  as  it  was  in  Athens. 
And,  in  the  third  place,  they  never  learned 
how  to  exercise  freedom  under  control. 
Freedom  degenerated  Into  license  and  an- 
archy. This  was  observed  by  Plato  and  also 
by  Aristotle,  both  of  whom  were  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  Athenian  democracy  for  that 
reason. 

The  greatness  of  Athens  lay  in  particular 
fields,  namely,  architecture,  sculpture,  phi- 
losophy, poetry,  and  the  theater.  That's 
doing  a  great  deal,  and  you  can't  expect  any- 
one to  do  everything.  Not  even  In  our  own 
Great  Society  that  the  President  talks  about. 


REAL  goal:    a  just  SOCIETY 

Question.  Is  the  President's  "Great 
Society"  different  from  those  of  the  past? 

Answer.  First  of  all,  what  President  John- 
son wants  mainly  to  create,  as  I  see  It.  is  not 
a  great  society.  He  wants  to  create  a  Just 
society.  I  believe  this  can  be  done,  and  I 
believe  this  is  a  most  commendable  objective. 

Question.  What  is  a  "Just"  society? 

Answer.  It  is  a  society  that  embodies  the 
kind  of  social  Justice,  broadly,  that  the 
Hebrew  prophets  taught  us. 

The  President  wants  to  see  those  who  are 
poor  taken  care  of  and  given  a  chance  to 
develop  economic  Independence.  He  wants 
to  see  that  education  is  retJly  available  to 
all  people,  including  those  who  are  particu- 
larly underprivileged.  He  wants  to  get  rid 
of  racial  injustice,  and  he  wants  to  take  care 
of  the  aged  and  Infirm  who  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

This  Is  a  just  society.  It's  very  desirable. 
I  think  It  Is  attainable.  But  It  certainly 
doesn't  express  the  sum  total  of  what  human 
aspiration  ought  to  be  In  a  great  society. 

I  think  of  one  Scandinavian  country  I 
visited  a  year  or  so  ago  that  substantially 
met  all  of  the  conditions  of  a  Just  society. 


There  they  have  everything  pretty  well  pro- 
vided for:  good  education,  the  promise  of 
a  job  somewhere,  social  security,  care  for 
one's  old  age,  care  for  sickness,  and  even  sex. 
All  these  things  come  in  tidy  Uttl©  hy- 
gienic packages.  But,  while  I  was  there, 
I  had  a  horrible  feeling  somehow  that  I  was 
living  in  an  approximation  of  Aldous  Hux- 
ley's "brave  new  world."  And  I  said:  "This 
is  fine,  but  I  don't  want  it.  At  least  I  want 
something  more  than  this." 
Question.  What  was  wrong? 
Answer.  I  come  back  to  the  word  "creativ- 
ity." That  word  must  always  imply  agony 
and  strife.  There  Is  no  great  creation, 
whether  it's  giving  birth  to  babies,  to  paint- 
ings, or  to  a  great  new  business  venture, 
without  some  suffering  and  self-sacrifice. 

That's  what  makes  life  significant,  I  think: 
creativity  in  some  particular  realm.  A 
totally  contented  society  cannot  be  creative. 
We'd  all  be  like  well-cared  for  cattle,  with 
music  piped  In  while  we're  being  milked,  and 
virlth  fodder  scientifically  provided — ^until, 
at  the  appropriate  moment,  we're  sent  off 
to  our  final  disposition. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  President  will 
be  able  to  develop  anything  more  than  a 
just  society? 

Answer.  The  trouble  here  Is,  I  think,  that 
there  are  certain  things  in  life  that  can  be 
ordered — and  other  things  that  must  be  left 
to  the  realm  of  natural  development. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  put  that  too  simply, 
because  in  any  enterprise  there  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  order  and  of  freedom.  But  from 
a  socialistic  point  of  view,  for  instance,  you 
can  plan  a  Just  society — and  you  can  get 
a  stable  economy,  in  which  we  produce  a 
great  number  of  consumers'  goods  and  have 
a  sufficiently  well-distributed  ptirchasing 
power,  so  that  the  people  can  buy  these 
goods.  Now,  that's  a  stable  economy,  and, 
if  it  exists.  It's  one  In  which  there  will  be 
a  large  measure  of  economic  Justice. 

But  a  dynamic  economy  is  something  else. 
A  dynamic  economy  is  one  in  which  new 
factories  are  being  built,  new  things  are  being 
tried.  Something  called  an  electric  refriger- 
ator first  appears.  You  can't  call  it  a  neces- 
sity. People  have  ice  boxes.  Why  do  they 
need  an  electric  refrigerator?  It's  a  luxtiry 
Item  at  the  start.  Somebody  Invents  an 
automobile.  Well,  that's  for  cranks  and 
crackpots  and  for  people  who  like  to  try 
new  things.  It's  luxury  Item  at  the  start. 
This  is  part  of  a  dynamic  economy,  where 
there  are  new  ideas.  It's  an  economy  in 
which  what  are  initially  capricious  wants 
will  In  time  become  universal  needs.  The 
refrigerator,  the  stove,  the  automobile,  the 
airplane — all  of  these  become  essential  needs 
In  a  new  society. 

Question.  Can  a  society  be  great  and  af- 
fluent at  the  same  time? 

Answer.  Of  course,  people  can  be  addicted 
to  materlsJ  gains,  and  even  scholars  can 
think  of  the  quantity  of  their  production 
instead  of  the  quality.  But  affluence,  in 
Itself,  needn't  destroy  a  society. 

I'd  like  to  cite  an  example  from  a  famUy 
Instead  of  a  society  at  this  point — the  Rocke- 
feller family.  One  thing  very  clear  about 
this  family  Is  its  powerful  religious  tradition 
and  discipline.  This  could  be  made  fun  of 
at  the  stEOt,  but  the  sense  of  duty  and 
obligation  to  society,  as  It  matured  and  de- 
veloped, led  to  the  family's  having  the  so- 
briety to  retain  Its  wealth  and  to  use  It  prop- 
erly. Family  members  were  given  the  vision 
that  they  must  become  public  servants  In 
some  way. 

EDtJCATION    AND    GINniS 

Question.  Can  this  sense  of  discipline  come 
to  a  nation  through  education  on  a  mass 
scale? 

Answer.  You  can  raise  the  general  level  of 
functioning  intelligence  among  the  people 
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of  the  society,  and  I  think  this  Is  very 
worthwhile.  It  raises  the  whole  quality  and 
tone  of  a  culture.  I  find  It  makes  a  marked 
difference  In  the  decency,  In  the  humanity  of 
people  in  day-by-day  affairs. 

But  I  don't  think  you're  going  to  pro- 
duce more  and  more  greatness  by  more  and 
more  education.  You  can  produce  Justice, 
you  can  produce  decency,  you  can  produce 
good  order  and  propriety  In  a  society.  You 
do  not  automatically  produce  greatness, 
whether  you  believe  with  classical  theolo- 
gians in  divine  election  to  greatness  or  In  its 
Darwinian  modification  called  natural  selec- 
tion, both  of  which  assume  that  some  larger 
force  is  at  work  to  bring  great  changes. 

The  real  importance  of  education  in  pro- 
ducing a  great  society,  I  think,  is  this:  It 
builds  up  the  responsive  medium  in  which 
the  geniuses,  the  people  who  furnish  the 
creative  drive  of  a  great  society,  can  flourish. 
Question.  How  would  a  great  society  be 
governed — by  majority  rule? 

Answer.  That  is  a  troublesome  question. 
While  I  am  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  of  the  whole  idea  of  the 
due  process  of  law,  I've  had  some  rather  seri- 
ous doubts  about  Its  rulings  on  legislative 
reapp)ortionment. 

I  can  see  a  very  laudable  Intent — that  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  should  finally  get 
the  vote  to  which  they're  entitled  in  many 
respects.  On  the  other  hand,  I'm  not  con- 
vinced that  we  can  altogether  surrender  the 
idea  of  the  region  or  the  geographical  area. 
But  it  is  dangerous  to  say  that,  because  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  in  the  city,  there- 
fore they  should  run  all  the  rest  of  the 
country — to  give  any  one  element  in  ovir 
society  unchecked  power  over  all  others. 

It  seems  to  me  this  problem  of  equality  is 
one  we  should  consider  very  carefully  In 
relation  to  a  great  society  in  America.  I 
follow  Jesus,  I  hope,  in  personal  ethics,  but, 
in  political  ethics,  we  need  the  Aristotlean 
and  Confucian  ideal  of  the  mean,  of  the 
middle  position,  and  It's  a  question  of  Just 
how  much  and  how  far  you  go.  We  want 
specific  equalities.  We  need  equality  in  this 
or  that  area,  for  the  Negro,  for  the  poor — that 
is,  more  toward  equality  than  where  they 
now  stand.  But  when  you  carry  it  too  far 
you  get  injustice,  and  you  simply  get  a  new 
kind  of  inequality. 

Question.  How  do  you  mean? 
Answer.  Here  is  one  example:  During  the 
past  year,  I  visited  at  least  half  a  dozen  col- 
lege campiises  talking  to  students  and  oflB- 
clals  about  sexual  morality — and  there  is 
an  interesting  aspect  here  of  the  equality 
issue. 

Right  after  World  War  I,  the  women  were 
very  eager  for  equality,  equal  rights  with 
men.  They  wanted  political  equality,  and 
they  wanted  economic  equality,  and  equal 
rights  to  Jobs  and  ssilarles,  to  public  oflBce. 
to  property.  Inheritance,  to  education — and 
also  sexual  equality. 

Now,  the  thing  that  I  think  I  notice  on 
campuses  today  is  that,  while  a  womeua  wants 
■*  all  the  other  equalities,  she  no  longer  is 
calling  for  sexual  equality — because,  to  put 
it  quite  simply,  women  face  the  fact  that,, 
in  a  showdown,  they  are  the  ones  who  bear 
the  babies,  not  the  men.  And  no  matter 
how  much  you  talk  about  abstract  equality, 
at  this  point  men  and  women  may  not  be 
unequal,  but  they  are  simply  dissimilar. 
They  have  different  responsibilities. 

I  came  across  two  xiniverslty  campuses 
where  this  little  question  of  free  visiting 
back  and  forth  In  the  men's  and  women's 
dormitories  came  up.  In  these  two  universi- 
ties, the  deans  put  It  up  to  the  students 
themselves.  In  both  cases,  the  men  students 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  having  open  house 
and  entertaining  the  girls  In  their  rooms. 
In  both  casee^  the  women  voted  not  to  do 


this.    Thejr  did  not  wUh  to  entertain  men  In 
their  rooms. 

This,  I  think,  is  an  indication  that  they 
are  having  further  thoughts  about  so-called 
sexual  equality,  and,  while  they  don't  admit 
they  are  inferior  to  men,  they  are  perceiving 
they  are:  different  and  that  the  word 
"equality"'  is  not  helpful.  They  must  think 
in  some  tJther  terms. 


i  DEFINING    JUSTICE 

Questioji.  Are  you  saying  that  there  Is 
room  la  b.  great  society  for  differences  in 
status?  '  \ 

Answer.!  If  we  go  back  to  Plato's  "Re- 
public," which  is  one  of  the  early  models,  he 
is  creating  a  Just  society  deliberately  on  a 
basis  of  caste.  His  definition  of  Justice  is 
that  you  have  it  when  everybody  is  doing 
the  things  for  which  he  Is  qualified,  and  not 
when  people  from  one  area  try  to  take  over 
in  another  area.  Now,  to  democratize  Plato's 
vision — a^id  I  think  we  mvist  do  so — we 
should  Ju$t  say  that,  in  an  American  society, 
you  will  always  have  distinctions  of  class 
and  caste,  because  you  have  distinctions  of 
function,  distinctions  of  excellence,  to  some 
extent  distinctions  of  income. 

The  Important  Ingredient  of  Justice  Is  not 
absolute  equality. 

The  first  thing  is  that  there  should  be 
free  movement  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
bottom  to  top,  depending  on  abilities,  or 
loss  of  abilities. 

In  the  second  place,  there  should  be  varia- 
tion as  to  which  class  or  collection  of  classes 
at  the  moment  wields  political  power.  You 
may  have  one  kind  of  coalition  of  classes 
under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  another 
kind  when  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  be- 
comes President. 

In  the  third  place,  there  should  be  no  class 
that  is  literally  starving  to  death  or  going 
cold  and  homeless. 

Those  would  represent  the  three  condi- 
tions where  you  have  class  differences  but 
stUl  have  Jvistlce. 

POTENTIALS  FOR  GREATNESS 

Question.  Looking  at  today's  America,  do 
you  see  any  thing  that  points  ahead  to  a 
great  society? 

Answer.  I  see  a  potentiality  for  greatness 
in  America  today.  But  let's  go  back  to  the 
three  things  that  seem  to  me  to  be  irreduci- 
ble: an  air  of  freedom,  an  air  of  adventure, 
and  a  climate  of  faith. 

I  find  the  first  two  here,  and  we  have  an 
enormous  vitality  as  a  young  people.  We 
are  still  free  people.  We  are  stUl  a  people 
with  a  sense  that  life  is  an  adventure  In 
which  something  can  be  done.  But  we  do 
not  have  a  clear  faith  or  vision  concerning 
what  It  is  we  want  to  do  or  what  ought  to  be 
done  or  what  Is  worth  doing. 

When  I  go  back  and  read  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  country  and  the  documents 
and  the  letters  that  go  Into  the  making  of 
the  American  Republic,  I  am  Impressed  by  a 
certain  wonderful  serenity  of  vision  that 
those  men  had.  It  gave  them  the  power  to 
go  ahead  and  create  this  new  society.  They 
were  sure  It  was  a  new  society.  They  were 
doing  a  remarkable  thing  then,  and  they 
knew  It. 

But  today  we  are  uncertain  In  faith.  We 
are  wobbly  about  what  we  believe  In.  We 
have  unclear  edges  aroiind  our  vision  of  what 
the  future  ought  to  contain.  There  Is  where 
our  big  weakness  lies. 

Question.  What  has  caused  this? 
Answer.  One  factor  Is  our  loss  of  cultural 
Isolation,  the  sense  of  pursuing  our  own  little 
goals  very  happily.  We  are  stiddenly  thrust 
Into  the  middle  of  everything  going  on  In  the 
world,  much  of  which  we  can't  control  as  we 
did  our  own  affairs. 

Another  factor  would  be  that  some  of  the 
Ideals  which  we  once  cherished  have  been 
taken  away  from  us.    We  have  learned  that 


the  simple  fact  of  affluence,  of  wealth,  does 
not  automatically  bring  with  It  every  heaven- 
ly  blessing.  We've  learned  that  certain 
crimes.  Juvenile  delinquency,  alcoholism, 
divorce  and  the  breakup  of  families  may  be 
accentuated  by  prosperity  Instead  of  deleted 
by  it. 

Question.  Win  crime  and  our  other  prob- 
lems go  away  In  a  great  society? 

Answer.  They  can  diminish  In  Importance. 
You  may  be  bothered  by  them  less,  you  may 
care  less  about  them,  but  I  don't  think  they 
are  certain  to  diminish  quantitatively. 

When  you  look  at  Elizabethan  England,  for 
instance,  there  was  an  appalling  amount  of 
crime  and  recklessness  and  contempt  for  hu- 
man life,  and  cruelty  and  vulgarity  In  the 
total  society.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
text, people  fought  through  to  make  some 
very  extraordinary  achievements,  especially 
In  the  field  of  the  theater  and  In  the  field  of 
political  expansion.  And  they  were  excited 
by  It  and  challenged  and  thrilled  by  what 
they  were  doing  positively. 

If  you're  asking  me  if  sin  is  going  to  dis- 
appear, I  can't  help  holding  to  the  theologi- 
cal view  that  there  Isn't  any  kind  of  society 
that  won't  have  sin  or  evil  of  some  sort  at- 
tached to  it.  But  the  important  thing  is 
whether  or  not  a  person  or  a  society  has  pro- 
duced more  that  is  good  and  creative  than 
what  is  evil  and  disruptive. 
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HOV7    AMERICA     HAS     GAINED 

Question.  Are  we  any  further  along  toward 
the  "Great  Society,"  actually,  than  we  were 
50  or  60  years  ago?  Wasn't  that  a  good  time 
in  which  to  live? 

Answer.  I  think  it's  very  Important  to  be 
specific  when  one  answers  a  question  like 
that.  I  would  select  five  areas  where,  It 
seems  to  me,  in  the  last  40  or  50  years  the 
American  people  have  made  very  notable 
progress,  and  one  or  two  others  where  I  think 
we  show  signs  of  going  to  pieces.  Life  is 
always  a  mixture  like  this. 

Where  have  we  made  progress?  Well,  one 
area  where  ethical  progress,  to  my  mind,  is 
unmistakable  is  in  the  field  of  business 
ethics.  When  you  compare  the  large  Ameri- 
can corporations  today  with  the  corporations 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  differences 
are  tremendous.  There's  a  difference  in  the 
attitude  toward  labor,  toward  the  integrity 
of  the  product,  toward  conservation  of  natu- 
ral resources,  and  toward  civic  and  public  re- 
sponsibilities. Now,  that's  one  area  where  I 
think  there's  enormous  progress  toward  a 
"Great  Society"  in  some  form. 

A  second  area  would  be  political  morality. 
In  spite  of  fringe  movements  to  the  "right" 
and  to  the  "left."  and  ripe  scandals  here  and 
there,  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  are 
more  big  cities  with  decent  local  govern- 
ments today  than  there  were  40  years  ago.  I 
took  part  in  the  old  fight  against  Tammany 
Hall  in  New  York  a  long  time  ago.  Municipal 
government  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  Los  Angeles  has  been  greatly  cleaned  up 
since  those  times.  And  there  are  other  ways 
in  which  the  overall  standard  of  political 
ethics  has  been  Improved — less  bribery,  less 
corruption  and,  I  think,  less  vote  buying. 

A  third  area  where  we  have  made  moral 
progress  has  to  do  with  our  attitude  toward 
foreign  countries.  We  used  to  be  an  isola- 
tionist people,  but  we  have  finally  come  to 
accept  a  responsible  role  with  the  whole 
family  of  nations.  We  don't  know  quite 
what  to  do  with  It,  or  how  to  handle  it, 
but  at  least  we  are  taking  an  adult  and 
maturely  responsible  attitude  toward  the 
problem. 

Now,  a  fourth  area  where  I  see  progress 
has  to  do  with  painting  and  with  music,  as 
I  have  said. 

The  fifth  area  I  would  mention  is  a  marked 
Improvement  In  spelling  among  our  stu- 
dents. I  want  to  rejoice  In  the  return  ot 
the  three  R's— "readln,  'rltln'  and  'rithmetlc. 


WHERE    AMERICA   p<AS   LOST 

Question.  Where  have  we  lost  grovmd? 
Answer.  I    would    put    this    under    three 
headings : 

First,  the  breakdown  of  authority  in  this 
country — the  annihilation  of  authority,  the 
abdication  from  authority  on  the  part  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  exercising  it. 

Of  course,  I  have  in  mind  primarily  moral 
authority,  because  if  you  don't  have  moral 
authority — whether  you're  a  business  execu- 
tive or  a  teacher,  or  a  pastor  of  a  church, 
or  a  political  leader — the  other  authorities 
are  no  good  at  all.  They  disintegrate  very 
rapidly.  There  has  to  be  an  acceptance  of 
this  moral  authority. 

The  erosion  of  this  authority  has  taken 
place  partly  under  allegedly  democratic  and 
egalitarian  theories  that  ttfe're  all  equal  and 
nobody's  any  better  than  anybody  else, 
partly  under  the  impact  of  relativlstic  teach- 
ings in  history,  anthropology  and  philoso- 
phy that  say  everything  is  relative  to  the 
culture  and  there's  no  objective  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  truth  $.nd  falsehood. 

This  erosion  has  been  going  on  quite  a 
while.  And  you  end  up  with  the  only  au- 
thority left  being  "me,"  the  Isolated  indi- 
vidual. And  for  a  while  that  seems  fine. 
I  do  as  I  feel  and  I  do  as  I  wish.  But 
naturally  I'm  going  to  bump  Into  another 
"me"  who  doesn't  think  and  feel  the  way 
I  do,  and  there's  going  tn  be  a  little  clash, 
and  then  we're  up  againet  trouble. 

This  erosion  of  authority,  I  think,  is  very 
widespread  today,  and  alarms  me. 

Linked  with  that  would  be  a  second  prob- 
lem, a  phenomenon  that  Glenn  Tinder 
(associate  professor  of  government  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts)  mentions — the 
illusion  of  the  isolated  Individual,  that  he 
can  exist  In  a  little  vacuum  all  by  himself. 
When  I  talk  to  college  students  about 
sexual  morality  today,  tSie  one  thing  that 
they  pretty  universally  believe  In  is  some- 
thing they  call  intimacy.  This  is  that  part 
of  sex  that  is  private,  stHctly  private.  The 
Idea  that  sexual  behavior  should  have  public 
consequences  in  the  way  of  babies  and  fam- 
ilies and  property  and  Income  taxes  and 
buying  groceries  and  civic  responsibilities 
doesn't  seem  to  enter  their  heads.  It's  Just 
this  little  private  intimaxiy. 

That  desire  for  isolation  extends  even  to 
religion.  To  my  surprise,  I  run  again  and 
again  into  a  group  which  will  say,  "Well,  we 
don't  like  churches.  We  don't  like  w^orship. 
After  all,  religion  is  a  ve»7  private  and  per- 
sonal matter.  It's  nobody  else's  business. 
It's  Just  between  me  and  God." 

Well,  of  course,  religion  ought  to  be  per- 
sonal, but  If  It's  nothing  but  personal,  it's 
something  brand  new  In  history.  There  never 
was  any  purely  personal  religion,  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world,  except  for  a  few  Isolated 
mystics. 

Today,  Isolation  is  becoming  the  fashion 
even  on  the  dance  floor.  You  don't  dance 
with  a  partner  any  mora.  Everyone  gets  off 
by  himself  to  do  the  twist  or  the  watusl.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  anyone  else  is  around 
or  not. 

So  privacy  in  sex,  in  property.  In  religion. 
In  dancing — this  is  part  of  the  pathos  of 
modern  man,  hugging  hUs  own  little  Isolated 
ego. 

This  brings  me  to  a  third  element  of  decline 
that  I  find  of  little  help  if  we're  going  after 
a  great  society;  namely,  a  growing  caricature 
of  liberty,  because  people  live  In  this  Isolated 
way  without  any  feeling  for  a  moral  context 
or  a  social  structure.  They  make  a  fetish  of 
liberty.  It  hit  me  with  great  force  when  I 
read  Barry  Goldwater's  statement:  "Ex- 
tremism in  defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice." 

And  I  could  find  the  same  viewpoint  In  still 
greater  abundance  on  the  existentialist  left. 
Any  number  of  liberals  and  radicals  believe 
passionately  In  this  same  proposition,  because 
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it  runs  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  Ameri- 
can society — this  Inordinate  love  of  liberty 
apart  from  law,  apart  from  social  structure 
and  order,  which  is  not  the  classical  pattern 
of  liberty  in  either  England  or  America.  So 
you  have  a  kind  of  individualistic,  egoistic 
liberty  that  destroys  itself. 

Question.  Can  you  have  a  good  society 
without  good  people? 

Answer.  I'm  quite  sure  you  cannot.  And 
that's  why  this  particular  crisis,  this  spiritual 
crisis  of  the  American  people,  disturbs  me 
profoundly. 

Big  Government,  Big  Debt,  and  Big  Power 

(By   Strom    Thurmond,   VS.   Senator   from 
South  Carolina) 

There  are  at  least  three  certain  end  re- 
sults of  the  Great  (planned)  Society — bigger 
government,  deeper  debt,  and  Increased  cen- 
tralization of  power. 

Already  the  size  and  scope  of  government 
activities  in  this  country  have  grown  to  fan- 
tastic proportions  in  recent  years.  Of  every 
six  employees  In  this  country,  one  is  working 
for  some  level  of  government.  Taxes  and 
other  government  receipts  at  the  State,  local, 
and  national  levels  now  account  for  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  national  Income.  Thus,  $1 
of  every  $5  expended  In  this  country  for 
goods  and  services  is  spent  by  government. 
In  fact,  total  annual  government  spending 
in  the  United  States  is  more  than  $190  bil- 
lion, three  to  foiur  times  what  it  was  in 
1950.  The  Impact  of  government  spending 
is  so  terrific  that  $1  of  every  $4.50  of  personal 
income  is  derived  from  direct  government 
payments. 

Most  of  all  this  government  spending  is  by 
the  National  Government.  In  fact,  the  Na- 
tional Government  now  supplies  State  and 
local  governments  with  14  percent  of  their 
revenues  in  Federal  aid  programs,  getting 
them  more  dependent  on  and  subjecting 
them  to  more  controls  from  Washington. 
This  percentage  will  rise  even  more  in  fiscal 
year  1966,  when  Federal  aid  programs  are 
estimated  to  reach  $13.6  billion,  up  260  per- 
cent since  1956. 

Employment  by  the  Nat;lonal  Government 
Is  now  so  high  that  Federal  workers  out- 
number State  government  workers  In  30  of 
the  50  States,  Including  the  5  largest  States. 
In  fiscal  year  1966,  the  National  Govern- 
ment win  spend  at  least  $127  bUlion.  This 
includes  social  security  and  other  trust  fund 
spending,  which  Is  not  added  Into  the  budget 
presented  to  the  Congress  and  the  people. 
This  amount  of  money  in  $1  bills  joined 
end  to  end  would  circle  the  earth  494  times, 
stretching  12.3  million  miles,  according  to 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Much  of  this  spending  is  dependent  on 
credit  or  deficit  financing  because  Uncle  Sam 
has  been  unable  to  balance  his  books  for  29 
of  the  last  35  years.  By  June,  the  national 
debt  win  be  $322  billion,  and  this  does  not 
include  all  the  other  commitments  to  which 
the  National  Government  has  obligated 
Itself. 

Civil  service  employees  have  particular 
reason  to  be  concerned  over  another  obliga- 
tion of  the  National  Government.  This  Is 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund.  It  Is  now 
reported  by  Its  board  of  actuaries  to  be  $40 
billion  In  the  red. 

Social  security  participants  likewise  have 
cause  for  alarm.  If  that  program  were 
closed  tomorrow  and  all  those  now  In  the 
program  should  continue  to  make  their  con- 
tributions and  then  receive  all  their  benefits 
until  the  last  beneficiary  expires,  there  would 
be  an  unfunded  accrued  liability  of  approx- 
imately $330  billion.  Adding  more  pro- 
grams, such  as  medicare,  under  social  secu- 
rity win  only  further  endanger  the  solvency 
of  the  overall  program. 

More  and  more  people  are  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  strong  arm  of  Federal  con- 


trol which  lurks  behind  every  Federal  dollar. 
The  President  has  recently  decreed  that  State 
govermnents  must  follow  a  formula  he  Is 
laying  down  for  beautifying  the  highways 
and  eliminating  billboards,  although  the 
Congress  specifically  agreed  to  leave  such  de- 
cisions to  the  States  when  the  Interstate 
highway  legislation  was  approved  10  years 
ago.  Local  school  districts  are  being  directed 
to  racially  Integrate  their  facilities  or  lose 
their  Federal  aid  dollars.  Some  recipients 
of  Federal  dollars  were  even  cajoled  and  co- 
erced into  supporting  the  President  in  the 
past  presidential  election.  In  effect,  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  is  being  used  today  as  never  be- 
fore to  bring  about  conformity  with  the  wlU 
of  Washington  bureaucrats,  and  unfortu- 
nately, the  Federal  dollar  touches  every  facet 
of  life  in  America. 

All  of  this  Is  where  big  government,  big 
deficits,  and  big  power  stand  today,  before 
we  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  Great 
(planned)  Society.  How  is  America  going  to 
be  able  to  stand  up  under  all  the  additional 
bureaucracy,  indebtedness,  and  controls 
which  the  Great  (planned)  Society  promises 
in  its  aim  to  make  everjrthlng  and  everyone 
common? 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thtjrmond. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
CITIES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, America  stands  poised  to  launch  the 
greatest  program  for  human  improve- 
ments that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Nothing  in  recent  years  has  stirred  us 
Americans  more  than  President  John- 
son's call  to  action  to  achieve  the  Great 
Society.  And  nothing  has  received  more 
unified  acclaim  than  this  bold,  imagina- 
tive, comprehensive  concept. 

It  means  that  in  our  lifetime  we  will  be 
able  to  see  in  our  Nation  the  abolition  of 
illiteracy,  the  eradication  of  poverty,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  our  cities,  great  and 
small. 

The  keystone  of  the  attempt  to  re- 
create our  urban  environment  is  the 
federally  assisted  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Today,  about  800  cities  are  under- 
taking nearly  1,800  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. The  effects  of  this  urban  renewal 
effort  are  dramatically  visible  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States — in  new 
homes,  office  buildings,  schools  and  uni- 
versity buildings,  commercial  areas,  in- 
dustrial buildings,  hospitals,  civic  build- 
ings, cultural  centers,  and  parks  and 
playgrounds. 

And  our  slums,  slowly  but  surely,  are 
beginning  to  disappear. 

Less  visible,  but  just  as  real  are  the 
better  human  environments  that  have 
been  created,  the  jobs  that  have  been 
stimulated  in  private  industry,  and  the 
new  spirit  of  hope  and  accomplishment 
that  pervades  the  renewed  areas. 

But  the  job  has  just  begun.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  pointed  out,  70  percent 
of  our  people  live  in  urban  communities, 
and  "are  confronted  by  problems  of  pov- 
erty, residential  blight,  strained  human 
relations,  and  overburdened  municipal 
services." 

It  is  clear  that  urban  renewal  needs 
not  only  to  be  continued,  but  that  re- 
lated activities  also  be  expanded  in  new 
directions. 
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New  concepts  have  arisen  from  the 
original  slum  clearance  program.  We 
have  learned  that  providing  decent 
housing  for  displaced  families  is  not 
enough;  that  clearing  slums  and  reha- 
bilitating sound  structures  is  only  the 
start  towards  the  great  new  societies  we 
hope  to  see  in  every  American  city. 

That  is  why  President  Kennedy's 
administration  began  4  years  ago  to 
address  itself  to  the  human  problems  in 
urban  renewal,  particularly  those  of  dis- 
placement and  housing  for  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income families.  This  is  a  concern 
that  has  become  perhaps  an  even  more 
significant  consideration  with  the  John- 
son administration. 

The  human  involvement  in  urban  re- 
newal is  enormous.  Even  though  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  meeting 
human  needs  during  the  past  4  years, 
we  have  not  had  the  weapons  with 
which  to  attack  the  basic  enemy— pov- 
erty. Now  that  Congress  has  approved 
antipoverty  legislation,  we  are  in  an 
unparalleled  position  to  mount  a  really 
effective  attack  upon  all  the  ills  of  urban 
poverty — the  slums,  the  economic  de- 
ficiencies, the  educational  inadequacies, 
and  the  human  deprivation. 

In  this  attack,  the  Housing  Act  of 
1965  can  be  decisive.  It  will  doubtlessly 
provide  for  continuation  of  the  urban 
renewal  program;  for  increased  help  to 
low-income  families,  elderly  persons,  and 
small  businesses;  for  housing  for  all  in- 
come groups,  particularly  those  least  able 
to  afford  decent  housing;  and  for  allied 
programs  of  mass  transportation,  com- 
munity facilities,  urban  planning,  and 
public  housing.  All  these  will  provide 
us  with  the  means  for  a  sound,  sturdy, 
substructure  upon  which  our  cities  can 
each  build  their  own  Great  Society. 


THE  DELAY  IN  AWARDING  THE  FUR 
SEAL     CONTRACT      IS      COSTING 
ALASKA  $70,000   WEEKLY 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  the 
economy    of    Alaska    needs    every    en- 
couragement.   Any  needless  delay  which 
deprives  Alaska  of  needed  funds  Is  de- 
biUtating  both  to  State  and  Nation.    Yet 
the  State  is  losing  $70,000  per  week  while 
the   Federal   Government  ponders  and 
tries  to  decide  who  shall  process  the  seal- 
skins taken  in  the  Pribilof  Islands.    The 
pondering  has  now  lasted  for  more  than 
3  years. 

The  State  of  Alaska,  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act,  receives  70  percent  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  skins. 
Translated  into  dollars  and  cents,  that 
70  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  normally 
amounts  from  $500,000  to  $750,000  a 
year  for  the  State. 

When  Alaska  became  a  State,  the 
Pribilof  Islands  were,  of  course,  included 
as  a  part  of  the  State  as  they  had  been 
of  the  territory,  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment retained  the  responsibility  for 
the  taking  and  processing  of  sealskins. 
Along  with  this  responsibility,  the  Gov- 
ernment also  has  the  responsibility  for 
awarding  the  contract  for  the  processing 
and  sale  of  the  fur  seal  and  sea  otter 
pelts.  The  reason  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  retained  this  control  is  that 
a  part  of  the  fur  seal  harvest  goes  to 


Canada  and  Russia  by  treaty  and  be- 
cause of  this  international  aspect  the 
control  of  what  is  wholly  an  Alaska  re- 
source remains  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  unless  it  is  exercised  with 
more  acumen  and  dispatch  the  results 
both  for  Alaska  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  disastrous.  Considering 
these  facts  and  despite  the  international 
aspect  I  wonder  whether  this  control 
could  not  be  transferred  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  with  beneficial  results.  Certainly 
the  management  of  another  great  nat- 
ural resource,  the  Alaska  fisheries,  has 
improved  greatly  since  its  transfer  from 
Federal  to  State  control. 

The  annual  harvest  of  Pribilof  fur 
seal  and  sea  otter  pelts  continues.  The 
skins  are  placed  in  cold  storage  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  it  puzzles 
over  the  awarding  of  the  contract  for 
the  processing  and  sale  of  the  pelts. 

This  sorry  situation  must  be  resolved. 
It  has  now  dragged  on  over  3  years. 

Last  month,  the  Alaska  State  Senate 
called  for  action.  By  a  vote  of  19  to  0 
the  State  senate  approved  a  resolution 
respectfully  and  urgently  requesting 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  "to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  to 
renew  the  contract  with  the  Fouke  Fur 
Co.  for  the  processing  of  Alaska  fur  seal 
and  sea  otter  skins  before  further  dam- 
age to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
occurs." 

The  text  of  the  Alaska  Senate  resolu- 
tion points  out  that  for  more  than  40 
years  the  processing  and  sale  of  the  pelts 
"has  been  done  under  contract  with  the 
Fouke  Fur  Co.  which  has  earned  world 
renown  for  the  excellence  of  its  fur  proc- 
essing." 

Further,  the  resolution  states: 
The  excellence  of  the  processing  of  fur 
pelts  by  the  Fouke  Fur  Co.  has  brought 
premium  prices  for  the  pelts  with  resulting 
benefits  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Alaska.. 


Noting  that  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
pelts  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Alaska,  Alaska  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 30  charges  that  "the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  delayed  in  renewing 
the  contract  with  the  Fouke  Co.  and  this 
delay  is  jeopardizing  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Alaska." 

Why  has  a  delay  occurred? 
Some  information  indicates  that  a 
quarrel  between  management  and  labor 
is  in  part  to  blame,  but  only  in  part.  This 
is  a  relatively  recent  development.  There 
was  long  delay  before  this  issue  arose. 
The  delay  of  more  than  3  years  in 
awarding  a  contract  for  the  skin  proc- 
essing is  impairing  the  economy  of  the 
State. 

While  the  skins  grow  colder  in  storage, 
the  marketing  and  sale  of  them  is  im- 
possible. 

The,forthcoming  April  skin  sale  sched- 
uled by  Fouke  Fur  Co.  will  be  small,  for 
the  regular  number  of  skins  are  not 
available.  The  projected  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  exceed 
$535,000.  The  projected  loss  for  the  Oc- 
tober sale  will  be  greater  for  no  skins  will 
be  available. 

We  of  Alaska  are  deeply  concerned  by 
the  delay.  We  urge  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  award  the  fur  sealskin  proc- 


essing contract  now.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  further  delay.  But  much  is  being 
lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Alaska 
State  Senate  Resolution  30  and  news 
stories  appearing  in  the  February  25  and 
26,  1965,  issue  of  Women's  Wear  Daily 
relating  to  the  meeting  the  Alaska  con- 
gressional delegation  had  on  March  2, 
1965,  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  sealskin  proc- 
essing be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  and  an  item  headed  "Alaska's  Egan 
Backs  Fouke." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resoltjtion  30 
Whereas  the   State  of  Alaska  receivea  70 
percent  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
fur  seal  and  sea  otter  pelts  harvested  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  the  Income  from  the  sale  of  pelts 
Is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  economy  of 
Alaska;  and 

Whereas  for  over  40  years  the  processing 
and  sale  of  the  pelts  has  been  done  under 
contract  with  the  Fouke  Fur  Co.  which  has 
earned  world  renown  for  the  excellence  of  its 
fur  processing;  and 

Whereas  the  excellence  of  the  processing 
of  fur  pelts  by  the  Fouke  Pur  Co.  has  brought 
premium  prices  for  the  pelts  with  resulting 
benefits  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  delayed  In  renewing  the  contract  with  the 
Fouke  Co.  and  this  delay  Is  jeopardizing  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Alaska:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  respectfully  and  urgently  requests 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  Bi  Johnson.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  proceed  to  renew 
the  contract  with  the  Fouke  Pur  Co.  for  the 
processing  of  Alaska  fur  seal  and  sea  otter 
skins  before  further  damage  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  of  Alaska  occurs;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  he 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States:  Hon.  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  the 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Con- 
gress. 
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[From  the  Women's  Wear  Dally.  Feb.  25, 
1965] 

Alaskans.  Udall  To  Meet  Tuesdat  on  Seal 

Pact 

(By  Robert  Barr) 

Washington.— Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall  will  confer  In  his  office  here  Tuesday 
with  the  Alaska  congrcFslonal  delegation. 

This  Is  the  conference  the  deleeation  re- 
quested to  stress  the  concern  of  their  State 
over  the  delay  in  awarding  the  fur  sealskin 
processing  contract. 

The  concern  by  the  Alaska  delegation  over 
this  delay  was  Increased  as  a  result  of  their 
meeting  last  Tuesday  on  Capitol  Hill  to  re- 
view the  matter,  which  Included  John  T. 
Fouke,  president  of  Fouke  Fur  Co..  who  pre- 
sented his  projections  of  the  estimated  los» 
in  revenue  to  the  Government  and  Alaska 
both  from  the  April  8-9  auction  and  the  one 
to  be  held  next  October. 

Mr  Fouke  conceded  that  the  situation 
Involving  the  fur  sealskin  processing  cou W 
be  worse  than  his  firm  envisaged,  especially 
if  the  contract  is  awarded  to  a  firm  that  u 
not  ready  to  go  into  capacity  production  im- 
mediately. 

His  firm  is  ready  to  process  the  skins  at  ca- 
pacity weekly  output,  if  it  gets  the  contrac*. 
he  explained. 


The  ability  to  process  at  capacity  produc- 
tion may  be  a  key  factor  In  the  Fouke  esti- 
mates which  were  provided  to  the  Alaska 
delegation. 

Based  on  Fouke's  capability,  if  It  had  the 
contract,  it  should  have  begun  capacity  pro- 
duction Tuesday  In  order  to  have  a  normal 
supply  of  sealskins  ready  for  the  October 
auction. 

So  far  the  Arm  has  lost  3  weeks'  capacity 
output  and.  based  on  the  average  prices  at 
auctions  in  recent  years,  this  will  mean  a 
loss  of  $189,566.  •  •  •  This  Is  an  important 
figure  to  the  Alaska  lawmakers,  since  their 
State  gets  75  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
each  auction. 

For  each  additional  week  that  capacity 
production  is  missed,  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
(69,790. 

For  the  April  8-9  auction,  Fouke's  esti- 
mates were  that  there  will  be  13,760  proc- 
essed skins  available,  Including  about  7.000 
female  skins. 

Based  on  average  Ekin  prices  of  about  $66 
for  previous  auctions,  this  ofiferlng  should 
bring  the  Government  about  $909,811  In  pro- 
ceeds, or  a  loss  of  $535,975  in  proceeds,  when 
compared  with  the  average  sale  of  21,867 
skins  in  the  auctions  during  the  past  10 
years,  when  proceeds  averaged  $1,445,786. 

Whether  the  smaller  offering  of  skins  for 
the  April  8-9  auction  will  mean  higher  prices 
than  usual  is  unknown. 

However,  the  April  auction  will  contain  a 
bigger  percentage  of  feiqale  skins  than  in 
the  past.  ' 

The  biggest  number  of  female  skins  in  the 
past  has  been  about  5,000  skins,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  skins  of- 
fered for  the  Government. 


[From  the   Women's   Wear   Daily,   Feb.   26, 
1965] 

Alaska's  Egan  Bac3CS  Fouke 

Washington. — Alaskan  Governor  William 
Egan  has  notified  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall  that  the  Governments  of  Canada  and 
Japan  plan  to  continue  using  Fouke  Fur 
Co.,  Greenville.  S.C..  to  process  their  shares 
of  the  yearly  catch  of  Alaskan  sealskins. 

The  Governor,  it  was  learned,  stressed  in 
a  February  21  letter  to  Mr.  Udall  that  this 
should  be  a  "compelling  factor"  in  the  De- 
partment's forthcoming  award  of  a  new  seal- 
skin processing  contract. 

Governor  Egan  also  told  Mr.  Udall.  it  was 
learned,  that  the  best  Interests  of  Alaska 
would  be  Injured  if  any  Arm  other  than 
Fouke  received  the  award. 

Under  the  Pur  Seal  Treaty,  Japan  and 
Canada  each  get  15  percent  of  the  early 
catch  of  Alaskan  sealskins. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
cosponsored  with  Senator  Tower  the 
Senate  version  of  the  eldercare  bill,  S. 
820,  because  I  believe  it  offers  more  ap- 
propriate benefits  to  elderly  or  retired 
Individuals  in  need  of  medical  assistance 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it,  than  does 
any  other  proposal  now  pending  before 
Congress. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
authorize  a  State  to  provide  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged,  in  the  form  of 
premium  payments  for  health-insurance 
coverage  under  voluntary,  private 
health-insurance  plans.  That  is.  a  per- 
son over  age  65  would  buy  his  own  medi- 
cal and  hospital  insurance,  through  a 
private  insurance  company.  If  that  per- 
son had  a  low  income,  the  State  would 
Pay  all  or  part  of  his  insurance  costs, 
^th  Federal  grants  helping  the  State  to 
finance  this  cost. 


The  principal  benefits  provided  would 
include  physicians'  care,  surgical  and 
drug  costs,  and  hospital  and  nursing- 
home  charges.  Important  features  of 
the  eldercare  plan  include  a  free  choice 
of  physician  and  hospital  by  the  patient. 
To  apply  for  the  policy  the  elderly  would 
submit  a  simple  statement  of  income 
similar  to  the  requirement  of  the  retire- 
ment program  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.    No  means  test  is  involved. 

The  eldercare  program  would  be 
financed  with  Federal-State  matching 
funds,  thus  eliminating  the  need  to  in- 
crease payroll  taxes.  In  addition,  this 
plan  would  provide  medical  care  in  a 
manner  in  keeping  with  the  high  stand- 
ards of  quality  of  our  present  health- 
care system. 

Under  this  proposal  the  insurance  con- 
tracts would  have  to:  first,  provide  that 
the  insurance  plan  would  be  guaranteed 
renewable;  second,  provide  benefits 
which,  together  with  benefits  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act,  would  include  both  in- 
stitutional and  noninstitutional  care; 
third,  establish  enrollment  periods  not 
less  often  than  once  a  year;  and  fourth, 
contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
State  agency  would  determine  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
program. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
eldercare  bill  provides  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to 
medical  deductions.  If  neither  the  tax- 
payer nor  his  spouse  had  attained  age  65, 
they  would  be  authorized  a  deduction 
equal  to : 

First.  The  uncompensated  amount 
spent  for  medical  care  for  any  dependent 
who  had  attained  age  65. 

Second.  The  amount  paid  for  accident 
or  health  insurance  for  the  taxpayer  or 
his  spouse,  which  by  its  terms  would  be- 
come effective  when  either  attained 
age  65. 

Third.  Uncompensated  medical  ex- 
penses incurred  on  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  and  other  dependents 
which  exceeded  3  percent  of  the  taxpay- 
er's adjusted  gross  income. 

If  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  had  at- 
tained age  65,  there  would  be  no  hmita- 
tion  on  the  deduction  for  uncompensated 
medical  expenses  incurred  in  behalf  of 
the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  dependents 
over  age  65.  However,  the  deduction  in 
behalf  of  the  dependents  under  age  65 
would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  over- 
all 3-percent  limitation. 

I  submit  that  the  administration's 
medicare  plan  is  a  gross  misnomer,  be- 
cause it  would  provide  no  medical  care 
at  all.  It  is  simply  a  very  inadequate 
and  partial  program  of  hospital  insur- 
ance and  certain  other  limited  benefits, 
and  would  not  give  the  aged  or  the  needy 
the  kind  of  care  they  require.  This  pro- 
gram requires  that  it  be  available  to 
everybody,  so  it  would  be  available  to 
the  wealthy  as  well  as  to  those  who  could 
not  finance  their  own  health  insurance. 
The  eldercare  plan,  I  think,  meets  this 
objection  appropriately  by  requiring 
those  who  are  financially  able  to  finance 
their  own  medical  insurance  plan. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  medi- 
care plan  which  I  dislike.  That  Is  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  a  system  of  regres- 
sive taxation  for  health  purposes,  en- 


tirely violating  the  concepts  of  progres- 
sive taxation  which  have  so  long  served 
us  so  well  in  the  field  of  income  taxes. 
In  short,  the  health  tax  would  entirely 
ignore  and  violate  the  ability-to-pay  con- 
cept of  taxation.  It  would,  in  fact,  tax 
the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  tax  rates  on  the  first  im- 
portant segment  of  their  annual  income 
which  serves  as  the  tax  base.  For  some 
Americans,  for  example,  their  entire  in- 
come would  be  subject  to  this  new  tax 
grab,  while  for  the  wealthy  and  the  well- 
to-do  by  far  the  larger  percentage  of 
their  income  would  be  exempt  from  any 
health  tax  assessments  or  payments. 
Under  the  proposal  now  before  Congress, 
the  $5,600-a-year  worker  would  be  forced 
to  pay  as  large  a  tax  as  that  paid  by  the 
$56,000-a-year  executive. 

In  addition,  past  history  assures  us 
that  social  security  taxes  will  continue 
to  rise  sharply.  No  one  can  foretell  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  upper  limits 
of  that  increase.  Originally,  the  social 
security  tax  was  set  at  1  percent,  each, 
on  the  employer  and  employee,  on  the 
first  $3,000  of  annual  income.  Under 
laws  now  on  the  statute  books,  this  tax 
will  rise  to  4.625  percent,  each,  on  the 
first  $4,800  of  income  by  1971.  The  tax 
on  the  self-employed  has  risen,  during 
the  same  period,  from  2»4  percent  on 
the  first  $3,000  of  income  to  a  projected 
6.9  percent  on  the  first  $4,800  by  1971. 
The  medicare  bill  now  pending  would 
increase  the  tax,  by  1971,  to  5.2  percent 
each,  on  the  employer  and  employee,  on 
the  first  $5,600,  and  to  7,8  percent  on  the 
self-employed  on  the  same  tax  base  of 
the  initial  $5,600  of  income. 

For  many  lower  income  taxpayers 
the  social  security  tax  already  takes  a 
bigger  bite  out  of  their  income  than  does 
the  Federal  income  tax.  The  tax  rate 
must  be  increased  enough  to  provide  for 
an  actuarially  sound  trust  account. 
Once  enacted,  there  is  little  question  that 
pressures  would  be  engendered  to  expand 
the  scope  of  the  program,  to  increase 
the  benefits,  to  provide  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  to  lower  the  age  limit. 
All  this  would,  of  course,  substantially 
increase  the  wage  tax  and  the  employers 
tax  for  all  American  workers. 

I  hope  Congress  will  thoughtfully  and 
carefully  ponder  the  matter  of  providing 
medidal  assistance  to  our  elderly.  I  hope 
that  when  all  the  evidence  is  in  the 
eldercare  plan  will  be  selected  ai  provid- 
ing the  most  reasonable  approach  and 
providing  the  greatest  amoimt  of  assist- 
ance to  those  in  need  of  it — more  than 
any  of  the  other  proposals  now  under 
consideration.  It  is  clearly  a  far  more 
equitable  and  vastly  more  generous  and 
beneficial  program  than  the  so-called, 
misnamed,  and  totally  inadequate  medi- 
care proposal. 


BARROW  BENEFITS  FROM 
BARTLETT  BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Bar- 
row, Alaska,  is  the  most  northern  com- 
munity on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. Barrow  is  closer  to  the  North  Pole 
than  it  is  to  Seattle:  as  close  to  Moscow 
as  it  is  to  Washington. 

In  spite  of  the  hardship  of  the  climate, 
the  great  di£Qculties  of  transportation. 
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and  the  burdens  of  extreme  inflation. 
Barrow  is  growing  into  a  modern  com- 
munity on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
This  growth  has  been  neither  easy, 
simple,  nor  cheap;  but  it  has  proceeded, 
and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  for  the 
people  of  Barrow  are  determined  that 
their  city  will  be  a  showplace  of  the 
North. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
worked  with  these  people  as  they  strive 
to  bring  their  prices  down  and  their 
welfare  up.  In  this  regard  no  bill  which 
I  have  sponsored  and  which  has  become 
law  has  brought  more  satisfaction  to  me 
than  a  small  measure,  S.  2020.  passed  by 
the  87th  Congress.  This  law  will  benefit 
almost  every  family  in  Barrow  in  a  vital 
and  direct  fashion. 

We  in  Congress  pass,  each  year,  upon 
many,  many  pieces  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, only  a  few  of  which  can  be  called 
major.  We  pass  this  legislation,  but  we 
seldom  hear  whether  it  did  what  it  was 
intended  to  do,  and  whether  the  people 
are  happier  for  it. 

For  this  reason,  I  should  like  to  report 
to  Congi-ess  on  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  under  S.  2020.  now  Public  Law 
87-599:  the  people  are  happier  for  it; 
they  are  better  off. 

Navy  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  stretch- 
es across  35,000  square  miles  of  the  Arc- 
tic Slope.  On  the  reserve  there  are  two 
known  gasfields  and  three  oilfields. 

Until  the  passage  of  S.  2020,  the  gas 
was  known,  a  gas  well  was  in  operation, 
but  the  Government  was  without  specific 
authority  either  to  sell  the  fuel  to  the 
Eskimo  citizens  of  Barrow  or  even  to  use 
it  for  its  own  requirements.  The  act 
which  I  sponsored  changed  this. 

The  Government  is  now  authorized  to 
make  this  gas  available  to  the  citizens 
of  Barrow. 

However,  as  Senators  know,  it  takes 
more  than  an  authorization  to  translate 
an  idea  into  reality.  First,  the  Navy  had 
to  seek  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  to 
cover  the  cost  of  drilling  an  extra  well, 
for  the  needs  of  the  Government  and  the 
village  made  a  second  well  necessary. 
This  money  was  appropriated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  and  the  well  was  suc- 
cessfully brought  in  during  the  spring 
of  1964.  On  October  1,  1964,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
President  Johnson  had  approved  the 
contract  between  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Barrow  Utilities,  Inc.,  which  at 
long  last  would  provide  for  the  sale  of 
natural  gas  to  the  people  of  Barrow. 

After  receipt  of  this  happy  word  the 
people  were  quick  to  set  about  installing 
the  necessary  pipelines  and  facilities; 
and,  as  a  result,  the  first  gas  was  turned 
on,  on  the  lOtfi  of  December.  This  was 
a  day  of  truly  great  importance  for  the 
people  of  Barrow,  and  I  was  deeply  sorry 
not  to  be  with  them  for  the  occasion. 

How  important  this  day  was  is  made 
clear  by  the  following  figures:  Fuel  oil 
sells  in  Barrow  at  60  cents  a  gallon,  coal 
sells  for  $42  a  ton.  and  propane  sells  for 
$46  per  hundred  pounds. 

Before  the  sale  of  the  Navy's  natural 
gas.  heating  costs  in  Barrow  were 
astronomically  high,  while  the  tempera- 
ture is,  as  Congress  knows,  staggeringly 
low. 


Let  me  give  but  two  examples: 

Paul  Kignak  used  to  heat  his  house 
with  an  oil-fired  space  heater.  He  used 
to  cook  his  food  on  a  propane  gas  range. 
His  average  winter  heating  costs  were 
$125  a  month.  Paul  Kignak  now  has 
a  gas  space  heater  and  a  single-oven 
four-burner  gas  cooking  range.  His  gas 
costs  him  98  cents  a  day,  and  his  total 
monthly  heating  bill  comes  to  $29.40. 
Paul  Kignak  saves   $95.60  a  month. 

Arnold  Brower  used  to  heat  his  house 
with  an  oil-fired  space  heater,  and  cook 
his  food  with  an  oil-fired  range.  His 
average  heating  costs  were  $194.40  a 
month.  Arnold  Brower  now  has  a  gas 
space  heater  and  a  gas  range.  His 
heating  costs  come  to  $1.57  a  day,  or 
$47.10  a  month.  Arnold  Brower  saves 
$147.30  a  month. 

The  Government  is  not  losing  a  thing. 
It  is  selling,  at  above  cost,  natural  gas 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  sold.  The 
community  of  Barrow,  on  the  other  hand, 
beset  by  economic  difficulties  and  the 
challenges  of  a  fierce  climate,  now  finds 
its  life  a  little  easier,  its  winters  a  little 

This  is  not  the  end  of  improvements 
for  Barrow.  This  is  but  the  beginning. 
In  due  course,  with  the  completion  of 
the  new  hospital  and  the  new  high 
school  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
dam  which  was  destroyed  by  the  storm 
of  October  1963,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  working  with  the  Barrow  Utili- 
ties, Inc..  will  begin  work  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  electrical  services  to 
the  community  and  on  the  building,  at 
last— at  long  last— of  a  water  supply  and 
sewage-treatment  system.  Nothing 
makec  me  happier,  Mr.  President,  than 
to  hear  that  Barrow  is  making  such 
progress.  It  is  making  progress  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  not, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  the  mere  reoipient 
of  the  gift  of  progress  from  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  Barrow  has  come  a  long 
way  in  a  short  time.  Barrow  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go.  With  hard  work  and 
clear  thinking,  the  leaders  of  this  com- 
munity will  make  of  it  the  model  city 
of  all  the  North.  Of  this,  I  am  con- 
fident. 

On  February  16,  in  Juneau,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  of  Alaska,  Senator  Eben 
Hopson,  a  member  of  the  upper  house 
of  the  State  legislature,  came  to  me. 
and  said : 

Bob.  It  is  almost  20  years  ago  since  you 
and  I  started  working  to  bring  gas  to  the 
people  of  Barrow.  Now  we  have  succeeded. 
This  is  going  to  change  everything  for  the 
better. 

MORE    ABOUT    RADIOACTIVITY    IN 
THE  ARCTIC  FOOD  CHAIN 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators , know,  I  have  a  long  and  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  hazards  caused 
by  the  radioactive  contamination  in  the 
Arctic.  Levels  of  radioactivity  found  in 
the  inland  Eskimos  living  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  are  high,  and  are  getting 
higher.  As  the  levels  climb,  the  need  for 
an  adequate  Federal  program  of  moni- 
toring and  surveillance  increases.  As  it 
looks  now.  levels  from  but  one  source  of 
radioactivity— cesium  137— will  continue 


to  rise  at  least  until  1968,  and  perhaps 
longer.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
source  of  contamination.  Levels  of 
strontium  90  are  high,  but — unbelievably 
enough — no  one  knows  just  how  high. 
The  Chinese  have  joined  the  atomic  pow- 
ers and  their  tests  are  releasing  more 
fallout  into  the  atmosphere.  No  doubt 
the  Chinese  will  be  joined  in  the  years 
ahead  by  more  of  these  atomic  bucca- 
neers. Obviously.  Mr.  President,  a  sub- 
stantial Federal  research  program  into 
the  problems  caused  by  fallout  in  the 
Arctic  is  needed  now — today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent article  discussing  this  problem  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  article,  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Viereck,  ap- 
peared in  the  Alaska  Conservation  So- 
ciety bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Radioactivity  in  the  Arctic  Food  Chain 
The  problem  of  concentrations  of  radio- 
elements  in  arctic  people  has  received  re- 
newed attention  this  past  fall.  It  was  shown 
as  early  as  1959  that  Alaskan  Eskimos  and 
Finnish  Lapps  accumulated  more  stron- 
tium 90  in  their  bones  than  did  people  from 
more  southern  latitudes.  It  was  also  found 
that  lichens  and  some  other  arctic  vegeta- 
tion had  higher  levels  of  radioactivity  than 
did  most  of  the  plants  of  more  southerly 
regions.  Further  research  showed  that  the 
high  concentrations  in  humans  were  due  to 
higher  than  normal  concentrations  of  radio- 
elements  in  caribou  and  reindeer  which 
utilizes  lichens  for  food  for  at  least  part  of 
the  year.  It  was  thus  found  that  even 
though  the  actual  amounts  of  fallout  from 
the  explosion  of  nuclear  weapons  was  great- 
est in  temperate  latitudes,  a  food  chain  pe- 
culiar to  the  arctic,  linking  lichens,  caribou, 
and  humans,  had  resulted  in  high  concen- 
trations of  both  strontium  90  and  cesium 
127  in  the  arctic  people.  In  1961.  the  Alaska 
Conservation  Society  reviewed  the  problem  as 
it  related  to  Project  Chariot  (Alaska  Con- 
servation Society  News  Bulletin,  vol.  II. 
March  1961). 

A  program  of  monitoring  Alaskan  villages 
was  started  in  1962  by  personnel  of  the 
Hanford  Laboratory  in  Richland.  Wash. 
They  found  that  in  the  summer  of  1962  the 
whole  body  counts  for  cesium  137  of  the 
people  at  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  where  caribou 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  diet,  averaged 
421  nanocuries.  or  slightly  more  than  100 
times  the  U.S.  average  at  that  time.  Since 
then  the  amounts  of  cesium  137  in  the  Alas- 
kan Eskimos  have  continued  to  rise  each 
year.  In  the  summer  of  1964,  levels  of 
cesium  137  in  at  least  one  Alaskan  village 
and  in  Lapps  in  northern  Finland  had  ex- 
ceeded limits  set  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil levels  had  been  exceeded  was  announced 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  Bartlett  on 
the  31st  of  August.  At  that  time  Senator 
Bartlett  presented  several  pertinent  ques- 
tions before  the  Senate.  He  asked  "How 
much  longer  can  we  expect  contamination 
levels  to  rise  in  the  Arctic?  How  much 
higher  can  we  expect  them  to  go?  How 
much  contamination  from  all  sourcesare 
Anaktuvuk  natives  now  receiving?  What 
work  has  been  done  on  the  development  oi 
countermeasures  suitable  for  Arctic  condi- 
tions? What  does  the  Government  i"^*^^" 
to  do  about  the  mounting  hazard  In  the 
Arctic?" 

On  September  1.  Dr.  Prank  Hungate.  of  the 
Hanford  Laboratory,  spoke  to  the  general 
session  of  the  Alaska  Science  Conference  at 
the  University  of  Alaska.    He  presented  tne 
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aesium  137  aver- 


1964  whole  body  counts  for  , 
aged  1,170  nanocuries  and  that  individuals 
had  whole  body  counts  as  as  high  as  2.200 
nanocuries.    The  Federal  Radiation  Council 
has  set  1,000  nanocuries  as  a  population  max- 
imum whole  body  count  for  cesium  137  while 
the  National  Council  of  Radiation  Protection 
and  the  International  Commission  of  Radio- 
logical Protection  have  set  $00  nanocuries  as 
a  population  maximum.    Dr.  Hungate,  how- 
ever, chose  to  compare  the  Anaktuvuk  peo- 
ple's   levels   with   maxhnum   levels   set   for 
atomic  plant  workers  and  showed  that  the 
Anaktuvuk  levels  were  lest  than  one-tenth 
of  levels  set  by  the  atomic  industry.     This 
hardly  seems  a  fair  comparison  when  one 
realizes  that  workers  In  th«  atomic  Industry 
are  well  paid  for  their  risk  and  that  they  can 
quit  and  work  somewhere  else  when  their 
levels  become  too  high.    Many  other  aspects 
of  a  small  native  population  were  ignored  in 
this  comparison  of  Anaktyvuk  people  with 
workers  in  the  atomic  industry.     Dr.  Hun- 
gate might  have  pointed  out  that  the  levels 
in  the  Anaktuvuk  people  were  100  times  that 
of  the  U.S.  average  or  that  the  population 
levels  were  nearly  4  time$  that  set  by  the 
International     Committee    on    Radiological 
Protection  as  maximum. 

Dr.  Hungate  gave  his  ansV?er  to  one  of  Sen- 
ator Bartlett's  questions  when  he  stated 
that  he  believed  that  radiation  levels  in  the 
Arctic  were  at  their  highest  point  during  the 
summer  of  1964  and  that  hs  long  as  further 
atmospheric  testing  was  prevented  by  the 
test  ban.  levels  could  be  edpected  to  decrease 
each  year  after  1964. 

The  Tundra  Times  reacted  to  the  contra- 
diction between  Bartlet^'s  warnings  and 
Hungate's  complacency  wijth  a  banner  head- 
line on  the  8th  of  Septejmber  which  read, 
"Bartlett  Versus  Scientisi"  and  with  boldly 
contradicting  subtitles,  "titARTLETt  urges  ac- 
tion against  fallout  hazarifl,"  and  "ScientLsts 
says  fallout  no  danger  to  IJiSkimos."  This  ap- 
proach by  Tundra  Times  j  brought  out  dra- 
matically" the  difference  injthe  Interpretation 
of  scientific  data  by  difT«rent  individuals, 
which  leaves  the  public  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. I 

In  October  the  Greater  Bt.  Louis  Commit- 
tee for  Nuclear  Informaticja  tried  to  alleviate 
this  problem  by  examiniijf  all  of  the  avail- 
able data  and  publishing  ihcir  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  present  stat*E  of  the  situation. 
They  also  attempted  to  alilswer  some  of  the 
questions  posed  by  Senalnr  Bartlett.  This 
article,  titled  "RadioactiWy  in  Arctic  Peo- 
ple." is  available  from  CNtt  and  a  flier  is  at- 
tached to  this  bulletin  s 
tlie  Alaska  Conservation 
it  if  they  wish  more  infor 
ject.  The  article,  written  . 
gist,  A.  W.  Wolfe,  and  a  physicist,  J.  A.  Snow, 
from  Washington  Univebity  in  St.  Louis, 
discusses  much  of  the  poiitinent  data  avail- 
able on  the  subject  toljay.  The  authors 
point  out  that  the  situai.lon  Is  not  peculiar 
to  a  small  number  of  naUves  In  Alaska  but 
that  there  are  161,000  Eskimos  and  Indians 
partly  or  totally  dependt>iit  on  reindeer  or 
caribou  in  the  arctic  and  subarctic  regions 
of  the  world.  * 

The  answer  they  give  td  Benator  Bartlett's 
first  question  "How  mucl>  longer  can  we  ex- 
pect contamination  levels  to  rise  in  the 
Arctic"  contradicts  the  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Hungate  that  maximwtn  levels  have  been 
reached.  According  to  i  the  "Science  and 
Citizen"  article  "ceslumi  137  levels  In  the 
_  bodies  of  arctic  people  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  rise  until  1968.  They  should  begin  to 
drop  off  slowly  In  1969  or  1970." 

In  answer  to  Bartlett's  question  of  max- 
imum levels  that  will  be  reached.  Snow  and 
Wolfe  estimate  that  the  average  level  for 
Anaktuvuk  people  will  re&ch  1.500  nanocuries 
in  1968,  an  amount  1  Vz  times  that  set  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Couhcil.  It  should  be 
added  that  this  estimate  was  made  before 


the  announcement  of  the  Chinese  tests  in 
October.  The  Importance  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  is  brought  out  in  the  article.  If 
testing  had  continued  beyond  1962  and  at 
an  annual  level  equal  to  1962,  Wolfe  and 
Snow  calculate  that  the  cesium  137  level 
in  the  Anaktuvuk  people  would  have  reached 
9,000  nanocuries  by  1970. 

The  article  polnt5,^ut  that  Information  Is 
lacking  regarding  the  levels  of  strontium  90 
In  arctic  people  and  In  the  rest  of  the  food 
chain.    It  requires  a  complicated  laboratory 
procedure  and  destruction  of  the  sample  to 
determine  amounts  of  strontium  90  In  ma- 
terial.   Dr.  Hungate,  In  his  talk  to  the  Alaska 
Science  Conference,  admitted  that  the  AEC 
was  2  years  behind  In  the  analysis  of  samples 
for  strontium  90,  but  dismissed  strontium  90 
as  unimportant  In  the  arctic  food  chain.    He 
failed  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  was  high 
levels  of  strontium  90  In  bones  of  deceased 
Eskimos  from  Alaska  that  led  to  the  finding 
of  concentration  of  other  radioelements  In 
the  arctic  food  chain.     Snow  and  Wolfe,  on 
the  other  hand,  extrapolating  from  existing 
data,  state  that  values  of  strontium  90  In 
some   Eskimo   bones   has   probably   reached 
levels  of  36  to  44  strontium  units  (plcocurles 
of  strontium  90  per  gram  of  calcium).    The 
radiation  protection  guide  sets  a  limit  for 
strontium  90  In  human  bone  at  50  strontium 
units,  an  amount  closely  approached  by  some 
Alaskan  Eskimos,  If  Snow  and  Wolfe's  cal- 
culations are  correct. 

Snow  and  Wolfe  do  not  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  total  exposure  of  arctic  people  from  all 
sources  of  radiation.  They  leave  unanswered 
Bartlett's  question  "How  much  contamina- 
tion from  all  sources  are  Anaktuvuk  natives 
now  receiving?"  Nor  has  the  question  of 
what  the  Government  Is  doing  or  plans  to  do 
about  the  fact  that  a  population  has  ex- 
ceeded levels  set  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  been  answered. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  a  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  Is  keeping  these  questions  before 
the  Government  agencies  responsible  for  their 
answers  It  Is  unfortunate  that  answers  are 
not  forthcoming  from  the  agencies.  We 
hope  that  future  research  can  provide  some 
of  these  answers.  Even  then,  as  "Science 
and  the  Citizen"  points  out.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  science  can  only  guide  In 
matters  such  as  these.  The  final  judgment 
must  result  from  our  own  ethical  and  moral 

code. 

L.  A.  Viereck. 
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RETIRED  OFFICER  SUPPORTS  COLD 
WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  last  6  years,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  opposed  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  on  the  basis  that  the  enactment  of 
this  readjustment  assistance  bill  will  lure 
men  out  of  the  military  service.  In 
other  v/ords,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  taken  the  position,  in  an  age  of 
educational  and  scientific  advancement, 
that  it  is  better  to  keep  our  serviceman 
in  an  "intellectual  servitude."  rather 
than  to  allow  him  to  better  himself. 

Something  is  patently  wrong  when  a 
Goverrunent  agency  turns  against  the 
people  who  are  serving  this  country; 
and  I  should  like  to  share  with  all  Sen- 
ators the  testimony  which  was  given  by 
Lt.  Col.  Leslie  A.  Chaffln,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserve,  retired,  before  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  in  the  hearing  on 
S.  9,  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  I  think  the 
shallowness  of  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  revealed  by  his 
fine  statement;  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Colonel  Chaffin's  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Lt.  Col.  Leslie  A.  Chaffin, 
US.  Air  Force  Reserve,  Retired,  Before 
THE  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  March  1,  1965,  on 
S.  9,  1st  Session,  89th  Congress 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Leslie  A.  Chaffln.  Jr.,  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  USAFR  (rethred) .    I  sincerely 
appreciate   the   opportunity  to  express   my 
views  as  a  citizen-soldier  and  most  strongly 
endorse  S.  9,  a  bill  "to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period." 
Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am  not  an  elected 
or  appointed  official  of  any  organization,  I 
feel  strongly  motivated  to  appear  here  today 
in   behalf    of   the   2'/2    mUlion   active   duty 
troops  in  the  field  who  have  the  soldiers' 
faith  that  the  leadership  whom  they  serve 
Is  protecting  their  future  Interests  upon  their 
return  to  civilian  life. 

Before    I   offer   my   testimony   I   think   I 
should  offer  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  myself 
to  validate  my  qualifications  to  appear  be- 
fore you.     I  have  more  than  30  years  service, 
of  which  20  years  are  active  service  and  the 
balance  in  the  reserve  components.     I  served 
5  active  duty  years  as  an  enlisted  man,  before 
being  commissioned.     I  received  my  BA  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  grad- 
uating  in    1948    with   a   major   in   political 
science.     As  you  may  presume,  I  too  received 
education  under  the  old  GI  bill,  Public  Law 
346,  and  had  it  not  been  available  to  me,  I 
would   not   have   been   able   to   finance  my 
education  at  that   time.     While  I  attended 
the  university.  I  also  had  to  take  part-time 
employment  to  make  ends  meet.     That  job 
was  with  the  Norman,  Okla.,  school  system 
as  on- job-training  coordinator  of  Public  Law 
346  pertaining  to  OJT.     I  had  a  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  legis- 
lation and  I  can  tell  you  the  principles  of 
operation  were  sound,  and  further,  that  I 
am  glad  to  see  this  type  of  training  author- 
ized in  the  new  bill.     Since  being  recalled 
to  active  duty  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Korean   war,   I  have   served   as  a  squadron 
commander,   but   primarily   as   a   wing/base 
manpower  officer   and  wing/base   inspector. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  followed  this  legls- 
lation  and  the  testimony  of  previous  wit- 
nesses, including  the  hearings  on  previous 
legislation  during  the  88th  Congress.    There 
are  several  matters  which  I  feel  have  been 
omitted  from  prior  testimony,  and  I  believe 
should  be  brought  before  the  committee  for 
consideration: 

1.  Morale  of  the  serviceman:   Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  have  been  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  talking  to  servicemen  and  you  know 
how  they  feel  about  this  bill.     Just  recently 
I   retired,   finishing   my   career   overseas.    I 
wish  to  emphasize  when  the  word  gets  out 
to  the  first-term  soldier,  airman,  or  sailor, 
that  the  spokesmen  and  policymakers  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  level  have  Impeded 
legislation  designed  to  help  him  when  he  re- 
tiu-ns   to   civil   life,  morale   In   the   combat 
units — and   service  units  in  the   field,   will 
hit  a  new  low.     Sir.  I  now  have  the  opF>or- 
tunity  to  tell  you.  which  I  could  have  never 
done  on  active  duty,  the  typical  first-term 
enlisted  man  doesn't  plan  on  staying  In  the 
service   for   a   career.    During   the   last  2»/i 
years,   while    serving   as   an    Inspector    and 
manpower  officer,  I  talked  to  several  hun- 
dred troops  about  their  personal  problems, 
their  ambitions,   and   all   sorts  of  personal 
things.     I  learned   this  about  these   young 
men.    For  the  man  who  has  served  one  en- 
listment, or  In  the  process  of  serving  It,  he 
is  going  home  when  the  enlistment  expires, 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  GI  bill  and  whether 
or  not  the   military   offer  him   all  sorts  of 
Inducements.    The  fact  is,  military  life  is 
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so  arduous,  so  dangerous,  so  full  of  frus- 
trations and  personal  Inconveniences,  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  original  number  care 
to  stay  for  a  career.  In  my  opinion,  the 
present  Department  of  Defense  position  on 
this  bin  will  cause  reenllstments  to  drop.  I 
say  this  because  the  enlisted  men  will  take 
an  attitude  that  his  highest  commanders  are 
trying  to  keep  him  In  bondage — a  form  of 
economic  servitude.  So  that  Is  why  I  say 
the  morale  of  the  serviceman  will  drop — 
and  so  will  his  effectiveness — when  he  finally 
learns  of  the  Department  of  Defense  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  Along  this  line,  the  service- 
man Is  also  going  to  start  wondering  about 
the  function  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
In  relation  to  him  as  a  serviceman  and  as 
a  future  veteran.  He  is  going  to  have  seri- 
ous doubt  as  to  whether  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  working  for  him  or  against 
him. 

2.  Speed:  Since  this  bill  is  to  be  a  replace- 
ment for  the  previous  legislation  which  ex- 
pired January  31,  this  year,  many  recently 
discharged  veterans,  and  those  soon  to  be 
discharged,  are  faced  with  a  problem. 
Those  who  wish  to  enter  school  for  fall  se- 
mester terms  must  plan  now,  financially  and 
with  being  accepted  by  a  college  or  univer- 
sity. Prom  now  on.  for  every  day  of  delay 
until  final  passage  of  this  bill,  speedy  action 
Is  essential.  I  wish  to  mention  the  early 
release  policy  for  airmen  in  the  Air  Force. 
This  is  a  good  policy,  but  an  airman  has  to 
get  an  admission  statement  from  a  school 
before  his  papers  are  processed  for  him  to 
take  advantage  of  this  program;  and  he  has 
to  know  If  this  bill  is  going  to  become  law 
so  he  knows  how  much  financial  support  he 
can  count  on.  Therefore  I  urge  expeditious 
action  on  this  bill. 

3.  Adverse  testimony  previously  offered:  It 
"  has  been  said  this  legislation  will  adversely 

affect  the  national  defense  posture,  but  the 
picture  presented  to  you  on  February  26, 
by  the  Department  of  the  Defense,  con- 
cerning retention  of  personnel  in  the  service 
is  one  I  cannot  agree  on  and  I  say  this  be- 
cause it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  facts. 
Truth  is  that  Industry  and  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  are  providing  the  pri- 
mary Inducements  to  lure  first-term  airmen 
and  soldiers  away  from  the  recruiting  of- 
fices.   It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  again 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  come  here 
and  express  my  views,  and  the  views  of  the 
servicemen  in  the  field,  upon  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  one  final  re- 
mark: Over  across  the  river  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  lies  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier. When  you  raise  your  eyes  upward  to- 
ward the  top  of  the  edifice,  you  will  see  this 
inscription:  "When  we  assiime  the  soldier. 
we  do  not  lay  aside  the  citizen." 

Thank  you. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  1 — Basin  Second  Unit  Supported 

Whereas  fossil  fuels  in  North  Dakota,  Wy- 
oming, South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Colorado 
are  available  in  huge  quantities  which  can 
be  utilized  to  produce  steam-generated  power 
at  a  lower  cost  than  in  any  other  area  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  all  of  the  power  from  the  Missouri 
River  dams,  either  constructed  or  under  con- 
struction, has  been  allocated  and  is  insuffl- 
clent  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  preference 
customers  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin;  and 

Whereas  preference  customer  loads  In  this 
region  will  double  In  the  next  7  to  10  years; 
and 

Whereas  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
preference  customers  an  amount  of  steam- 
generated  power  equal  to  the  present  capac- 
ity of  the  Missoiorl  River  dams  will  have  to 
be  provided;  and 

Whereas  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative 
is  now  completing  plans  for  a  second  generat- 
ing unit  of  at  least  200.000  kilowatts  which 
win  be  necessary  to  meet  loads  of  present 
basin  members  In  a  few  years  after  the  first 
unit  begins  operation  In  October  1965;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  additional  steam- 
generatlng  plants  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
will  make  possible  more  eniclent  and  eco- 
nomic use  of  both  fuel  and  water  resources 
of  this  area,  maximizing  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government  from  both  its  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  wholeheartedly  support  fur- 
ther utilization  of  low-cost  lignite  fuel  re- 
soiirces  through  construction  of  a  second 
steam-generating  unit  at  the  Leland  Olds 
Power  Station  of  ample  size  and  greatest 
economy  to  meet  the  growing  power  require- 
ments and  thus  contribute  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  area;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  urge  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  give  approval  to  a  loan 
for  this  second  unit  as  soon  as  necessary 
studies  have  been  completed  and  congres- 
sional requirements  have  been  met. 


others  concerning  the  sale  of  class  II  power: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  respectfully  request  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior  to  consider  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers  members  at  the  July  31,  1964,  meet- 
ing of  preference  customers  In  Sioux  Palla, 
S.  Dak.;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terlor  be  requested  to  respond  promptly  to 
the  questions  raised  by  the  members  of  Mid- 
West  Electric  Consumers  Association  at  that 
meeting  concerning  details  of  the  availability 
and  cost  of  class  II  power,  so  that  the  prefer- 
ence customers  can  proceed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  its  use. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OP  MID-WEST 
CONSUMERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolutions  approved  at  the  1964  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association.  Inc.,  November  29- 
December  1,  in  Denver,  concisely  state 
problems  and  needs  of  electric  consum- 
ers in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa. 

The  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  As- 
sociation is  a  nonprofit  service  associa- 
tion comprised  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, municipal  utilities,  and  public- 
power  districts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1964 
resolutions  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


Resolution 


-BONNEVILLE-MlSSOURI    BaSIN 

Intertie 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
over  many  years  has  made  studies  showing 
the  economies  and  savings  to  consumers  from 
federally  constructed  extra-high-voltage 
transmission  lines  to  Interconnect  the  Fed- 
eral power  facilities  of  the  West;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  an  extra-high- 
voltage  intertie  between  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  and  the  Bonneville  marketing  area 
would  benefit  both  areas  by  linking  the  fossil 
fuel  fields  of  the  Missouri  Basin  with  the 
hydrosystem  on  the  Columbia  River;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  a  BonneviUe-Mls- 
souri  Basin  intertie  will  provide  economies 
for  both  regions  through  time  zone  and  load 
pattern  characteristics:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  1965  to  authorize  construe- 
tion  and  to  appropriate  funds  for  such  con- 
struction of  a  federally  owned  intertie  be- 
tween the  transmission  systems  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Missouri  River  Basins. 


Resolution  2 — Municipal  Power  Supply 
Problems 

Whereas  many  municipal  electric  systems 
which  are  members  of  Mid-West  Electric 
Consumers  Association  have  depended  upon 
power  from  Missoxiri  River  dams  as  their  sole 
supply  of  low-cost  power;  and 

Whereas  all  the  power  from  these  dams, 
either  completed  or  under  construction,  has 
been  allocated  and  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  municipals  in  the  im- 
mediate future;  and 

Whereas  low-cost  thermal  power  can  be 
provided  only  from  large,  modern-sized  gen- 
erating plants:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Mid- West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  hereby  direct  that  its  presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  to  survey  the 
power  supply  problems  of  its  municipal  mem- 
bers and  Instruct  the  committee  to  develop 
recommendations  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  these  municipal  electric  systems  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  modern  technology  In  both 
generation  and  transmission. 


Resolution  5 — Elimination  op  the 
Keating   Amendment 

Whereas  the  Keating  amendment  is 
highly  restrictive  and  purports  to  preclude 
and  prevent  the  construction  of  any  new 
Federal  transmission  facilities  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  all  areas  which  are  covered 
by  wheeling  contracts  with  private  utilities, 
regardless  of  the  burdensome  provisions  of 
such  contracts,  and  regardless  of  the  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  preference 
customers  which  may  flow  from  its  applica- 
tion; 

Whereas  this  restrictive  amendment  per- 
petuates the  monopoly  by  private  power 
companies  over  the  wholesale  power  supply 
and  defeats  the  "yardstick"  objectives  of 
Federal  power  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  Interpreted  the  operation 
and  effect  of  the  so-called  Keating  amend- 
ment in  such  a  manner  as  to, eliminate  or 
seriously  impair  specific  projects  contained 
In  the  annual  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Act:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  strongly  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  the 
Keating  amendment  from  all  future  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Acts. 


Resolution  3 — Clarification  of  Bureau 
Policies 

Whereas  the  recent  allocation  of  power 
from  hydropower  plants  now  constructed  or 
under  construction  in  the  Missouri  River 
basin  included  provisions  that  made  it  the 
customers'  responsibility  to  provide  trans- 
former capacity  for  class  II  power;  and 

Whereas  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  As- 
sociation has  objected  to  this  provision  and 


Resolution  6 — Interregional  EHV  Trans- 
mission AND  the  Common  Carrier  Prin- 
ciple 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  served  by 
some  3,600  individual  electric  utilities  but  is 
without  a  nationwide  transmission  system; 
and 

Whereas  absence  of  adequate  electrical  in- 
terconnections tends  to  perpetuate  high  rates 
because  of  the  Inability  to  utilize  divprsitles 
of  time,  load,  and  streamflow  which  rep- 
resent the  least  expensive  method  of  Increas- 
ing effective  capacity  and  which  permit  econ- 
omies unobtainable  through  separate  opera- 
tion; and 


Whereas  establishment  Of  an  Integrated, 
nationwide  high-voltage  transmission  grid 
available  to  all  electric  utiUties,  private  and 
public,  would  help  strengthen  the  Nation, 
stimulate  general  economic  development,  in- 
crease benefits  from  existing  generating 
plants,  and  provide  savings  to  all  consumers 
of  electricity;  and 

Whereas  approval  of  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
Pacific  Southwest  Intertie  und  the  plans  for 
the  Missouri  River  Basin-BonneviUe  Power 
Administration  intertie  are  major  steps  to- 
ward Interconnecting  the  Federal  power  mar- 
keting agencies  in  the  Western  Statec;   and 

Whereas  all  Federal  power  marketing  agen- 
cies should  be  interconnected  with  extra- 
high-voltage  interties  to  take  advantage  of 
time,  load,  season,  and  streamflow  economies: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  urge  the  earliest  possible  con- 
clusion of  a  common-carrier  transmission 
grid  for  the  entire  Nation  so  that  all  electric 
consumers  will  benefit  from  these  intercon- 
nections; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  any  extra-high-voltage 
transmission  faculties  interconnecting  any 
two  or  more  utilities,  public  or  private,  be 
required  to  operate  as  common  carrier 
facilities.  

Resolution   7— MAPP— Ncit    a   Power   Pool 

Whereas  Mld-Contlnent  Area  Power  Plan- 
ners (MAPP)  does  not  aooept  the  common 
carrier  principle  on  the  transmission  lines  for 
all  electric  utilities,  public  loid  private:  and 

Whereas  MAPP  continues  to  be  primarily 
a  propaganda  device  for  the  investor-owned 
utilities  (lOU's),  and  not  a  power  pool;  and 

Whereas  MAPP  has  thua  far  refused  to  in- 
clude the  Bureau  of  Recllimation  transmis- 
sion system,  the  largest  tmnsmission  system 
In  the  area,  in  Its  plans;  and 

Whereas  refusal  to  recognize  the  Biueau  of 
Reclamation's  transmission  facilities  in  this 
area  will  result  In  duplldation  of  facilities 
that  ultimately  increases  the  cost  to  electric 
consumers :  Now,  therefore),  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  urg«  any  consumer- 
owned  electric  utility  to  refrain  from  any 
association  with  MAPP  tintil  as  a  pool  it 
recognizes  the  common  carrier  principle,  the 
preference  principle,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Missouri  River  basin  trans- 
mission system.         

Resolution  8 — ENDORSEMtENT  of  Humphrey 
Bill 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
raised  the  issue  of  its  Jurisdiction  over  elec- 
tric cooperatives;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Hubewt  H.  Humphrey,  in 
the  88th  Congress,  sponsored  legislation 
which  would  exempt  electric  cooperatives 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  suppott  and  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Humphrey  bill* 


Resolution  9 — Cost  Allocations 


Whereas  the  administration  has  rescinded 
Budget  Bureau  Circular  A-47,  and  has 
adopted  new  standards  to  measure  more  ac- 
curately the  benefits  and  costs  of  Federal 
multipurpose  projects,  thus  extending  from 
50  to  100  years  the  maximum  period  to  be 
used  in  calculating  benefit-to-cost  ratios: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Mid -West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  express  its  appreciation  to 
the  administration  for  this  action  and  re- 
spectfully ask  similar  action  to  revise  the 
cost  allocation  and  pay-out  standards  of  all 
Federal  projects  so  that  the  burden  upon 
Federal  power  customers  can  be  relieved.  In- 
cluding projects  already  authorized  and/or 
constructed;  be  Itfurthet 


Resolved,  That  Mid-West  particularly  point 
out  to  the  administration  this  fact:  Proj- 
ect benefits  other  than  power  must  be  con- 
sidered realistically  so  that  power  bene- 
fits will  not  be  unfairly  burdened  by  the  cost 
allocation  procedures. 

Resolution  10 — Legislation  by 
Appropriation 

Whereas  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Congress  have  demonstrated  an  Increas- 
ing propensity  to  write  restrictive  language 
on  REA  Into  reports,  and  these  reports  have 
the  practical  effect  of  legislation,  although 
they  are  not  subject  to  a  vote  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  have  no  legal  status; 
and 

Whereas  these  restrictions  have  materially 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the  G.  &  T.  loan 
program  as  a  power  supply  bargaining  In- 
strument, the  ultimate  effect  of  which  Is 
higher  power  cost  for  rural  people,  and  have 
diminished  the  authority  of  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator  In   other   respects:   Now.  therefore, 

be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  express  its  opposition  to  this 
practice  of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  urge  the  Congress  to  oppose  further  ero- 
sion of  the  rural  electrics'  power  supply  bar- 
gaining position.      

Resolution  11 — REA  Loan  Funds  and  Loan 
Terms 

Whereas  rural  electrification  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  steadfast 
support  of  the  Congress  in  providing  ade- 
quate loan  funds  at  2  percent  interest  for 
35  years,  compensating  for  the  high  invest- 
ment, low  density,  and  other  inherent  dis- 
advantages of  rural  service;  and 

Whereas  rural  electric  cooperatives,  his- 
torically and  at  the  present  time,  accept  the 
responsibility  of  area  coverage;  and 

Whereas  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
no  method  of  financing  available  to  them  ex- 
cept through  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration; and 

Whereas  continued  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  present  loan  terms  are  abso- 
lutely vital  to  rural  electric  cooperatives' 
ability  to  serve  rural  America,  and  to  achieve 
parity  between  urban  and  rural  electric 
rates:  Now,  therefore,  be  it      ^ 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  strongly  object  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  present  2-percent  Interest  rate 
on  rural  electrification  and  telephone  loans, 
and  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  adequate  funds  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Nation's  rural  electric 
and  telephone  cooperatives.  Including,  most 
Importantly,  their  requirements  for  genera- 
tion and  transmission  loan  funds. 

Resolution  12 — Southwest  Minnesota -Iowa 
Transmission  Facilities 
Whereas  preference  customers  in  south- 
western Minnesota  have  for  many  years  paid 
a  premium  through  excessive  wheeling  fees 
on  their  allocations  of  Missouri  River  Basin 
power  because  of  a  lack  of  Federal  transmis- 
sion lines  to  market  the  power  In  their  area; 

and 

Whereas  Federal  construction  of  these 
transmission  facilities  In  southwest  Minne- 
sota win  also  provide  additional  capacity  and 
better  service  to  preference  customers  In 
Iowa  by  Interconnecting  with  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  system  at  Spencer,  Iowa: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  urge  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  approve  construction  of  these 
facilities  and  to  provide  the  initial  appro- 
priation for  their  construction. 


Resolution  13 — Immediate  Approval  of 

Irrigation  Projects 
Whereas  lack  of  rainfall  in  the  semlarld 
Upper  Plains  Stetes   has   historically   made 


farming  a  marginal  operation  and  business; 
and 

Whereas  all  phases  of  Missouri  River  basin 
development  are  well  underway  except  de- 
velopment of  irrigation;  and 

Whereas  development  of  irrigation  was  one 
of  the  major  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
program  by  the  residents  of  the  Upper  Mia- 
soiorl  River  Basin  States:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  wholeheartedly  support  de- 
velopment of  the  Garrison,  Oahe,  Mldstate, 
and  other  Irrigation  projects;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  support  the  his- 
torical 160-acre  limitation  as  the  quantity 
of  irrigated  land  which  may  be  held  by  an 
Individual  because  It  is  economically  and 
socially  desirable  and  serves  to  mainUln  an 
antlmonopoly  Influence  In  the  utUizatlon  of 
land  and  water  resources;  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  urge  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  160-acre  limitation  in  any  legis- 
lation authorizing  new  irrigation  projects. 

Resolution  14 — Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission 
Whereas  a  law  recently  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  has 
established  a  '-Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission," the  purpose  of  which  is  to  review 
aU  laws  having  to  do  with  federally  owned 
lands;  and 

Whereas  the  President  will  appoint  to  this 
Commission  six  citizens  who  are  not  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  and 

Whereas  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  As- 
sociation represents  electric  consumers  who 
have  a  great  interest  in  Federal  lands  since 
many  electric  transmission  lines  traverse 
such  Federal  lands  and  the  regulations  af- 
fecting these  transmission  lines  affect  the 
price  of  power;  and 

Whereas  various  groups  have  met  together 
and  urged  the  appointment  of  certain  indi- 
viduals to  the  Commission,  often  with  the 
aim  of  having  Federal  regulations  changed 
to  the  benefit  of  a  few:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  request  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  look  carefuUy  at  all  those 
appointed  to  the  Commission  with  an  eye 
to  consumer  and  citizen  protection;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  rural  electric  and  pub- 
lic power  groups  consider  meeting  together 
to  recommend  appointees  to  this  Commis- 
sion.   

Resolution  15 — Transmission  Rights-of- 
Wat  Over  Federal  Lands 

Whereas  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  have  jointly  promulgated  regu- 
lations requiring  all  non-Federal  entitles 
seeking  transmission  line  rights-of-way 
across  Federal  lands  to  agree,  as  a  condition 
of  such  rights-of-way,  to  wheel  power  for 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  excess  capac- 
ity is  available  in  such  lines;  and 

Whereas  fair  and  Just  application  of  these 
regulations  has  and  will  result  In  economies 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate electric  consumer;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  legislation  designed  to  repeal  or 
suspend  said  regulations:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  commend  and  appreciate  the 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  promulgating 
said  regulations  and  urge  that  they  be  re- 
tained in  full  effect;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Mid- West  oppose  any  leg- 
islative, regulatory,  or  other  actions  which 
would  repeal  or  suspend  the  effectiveness  of 
said  transmission  line  rights-of-way. 


Resolution   16 — National  Power   Survey 
Whereas   the   Federal   Power   Commission 
has  Initiated  a  power  survey  to  develop  a 
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framework  within  which  the  long-range 
electric  power  needs  of  the  Nation  may  be 
met  through  adequately  interconnected  sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas  such  interconnections  of  power 
systems  could  produce  tremendous  benefits 
to  power  consumers  and  to  the  continued 
building  of  an  even  stronger  and  vital  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  technological  breakthroughs  now 
make  possible  such  developments  as  1  mil- 
lion-kilowatt thermal  generating  units  and 
750,000-volt  direct  current  transmission  fa- 
cilities; and 

Whereas  the  trend  has  already  begun  to- 
ward huge  generating  and  transmission 
equipment,  and  toward  regional  and  inter- 
regional transmission  ties,  which  is  result- 
ing in  the  creation  of  giant  combines  of 
private  power  companies  operating  in  several 
of  the  States  without  effective  regulation; 
and 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  this  new  tech- 
nology should  be  passed  on  to  all  consumers 
and  local  publicly  owned  and  consumer- 
owned  electric  utilities  should  share  in  such 
benefits:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  \irge  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Congress  to  take  steps 
to  secure  appropriate  and  effective  Federal 
regulations  of  and  participation  In  such 
interconnected  power  systems,  thereby  assur- 
ing that  power  users,  large  and  small,  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  increased  efHciencies  made 
possible  by  technology  and  interconnecting 
In  the  utility  industry;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  staff  of  Mid-West  Elec- 
tric Consumers  Association  immediately  ad- 
vise Mid-West  members  of  its  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  national  power  survey 
as  soon  as  possible  after  its  release  by  the 
Conunission. 

Resolution  17 — Wholesale  Contract 
Regulation 

Whereas  attempts  are  being  made  by  the 
investor-owned  utilities  to  overrule  the  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  City 
of  Colton'  case  and  to  take  away  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  effective  juris- 
diction over  the  wholesale  sales  of  power  by 
such  companies;  and 

Whereas  such  Jurisdiction  over  the  Inves- 
tor-owned utilities  is  necessary  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  protect  the  interest  of  ultimate 
consumers  of  low-cost  electricity  and  to 
guard  municipal  and  other  local  public 
power  systems  purchasing  power  and  energy 
for  resale  from  the  companies  against  un- 
reasonable rates  and  unfair  contract  condi- 
tions: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  urge  the  Congress  not  to 
take  any  action  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission over  sales  by  investor-owned  utili- 
ties to  municipal  or  other  local  public  power 
systems  or  would  in  any  manner  impair  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  to  take  action 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  ultimate  con- 
siuner. 

Resolution  18 — Action  on  the  Hungry 
Horse  Act  of  1944 

Whereas,  the  Hungry  Horse  Act  of  1944  re- 
served 50  megawatts  of  firm  load  factor 
power  from  the  Hungry  Horse  Dam  for  pref- 
erence customers;  and 

Whereas  this  block  of  power  has  not  been 
available  to  preference  customers  because  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
to  wheel  such  Hungry  Horse  power  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  urge  the  Federal  Government 
to  construct  the  necessary  high  voltage  In- 
terties  which  would  make  this  block  of  hy- 
dropower  available  to  preference  customers 
as  provided  by  Federal  law;  be  it  further 


Resolved,  that  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  most  urgently  requests  the 
Congress  to  appropriate,  in  1965,  adequate 
funds  to  begin  construction  of  a  230  kv  line 
from  Hungry  Horse  to  Rainbow  substation 
In  Montana,  or  such  alternative  facilities 
which  would  prove  equally  beneficial  to  the 
preference  customers. 

Resolution  19 — Upper  Missouri  River 
Development 

Whereas  development  of  High  Cow  Creek 
and  Fort  Benton  Dams  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri River  would  provide  additional  hydro- 
power  of  up  to  1,000,000  kilowatts:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  support  construction  of  these 
dams,  provided  that  the  cost  allocation 
method  is  revised  so  that  power  from  these 
dams  will  be  competitive  with  low-cost 
thermal  power  and  will  provide  revenues  for 
other  multipurposes. 


Resolution  20 — Ross  Reappointment 
Whereas  the  record  of  Federal  Power  Com- 
missioner Charles  Ross  refiects  a  definite  in- 
terest and  concern  for  the  consumer:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  urge  Mr.  Ross'  Immediate  re- 
appointment to  the  Federal  Power 
Conunission. 

RESOLUTroN  21 — Stock  Options 
Whereas  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  has  clearly 
pointed  out  the  Increased  power  costs  to 
electric  consumers  resulting  from  stock 
options  available  to  the  top  executives  of 
investor-owned  utilities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  urge  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  continue  to  use  its  author- 
ity to  protect  electric  consumers  against  this 
practice.  

Resolution  22 — Investigation  of  Investor- 
Owned  Utilities 
Whereas  the  late  Montana  Senator, 
Thomas  J.  Walsh,  recognizing  the  abuses  by 
investor-owned  utilities,  did  in  1923  cause 
a  resolution  to  be  Introduced  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
capitalization,  stock  sales,  and  efforts  of  the 
investor-owned  utilities  to  infiuence  or  con- 
trol public  opinion,  which  resulting  Investi- 
gation by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
made  public  the  great  scandal  involving  the 
Samuel  InsuU  financial  empire  and  national 
organization  of  investor-owned  utilities,  and 
brought  about  such  corrective  laws  as  the 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  the  Federal 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Pojver  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  tireless  efforts  of  Mon- 
tana's Senator  Lee  Metcalf  have  disclosed 
additional  widespread  abuses  by  numerous 
investor-owned  utilities  involving  "stock 
option"  preferences  being  granted  to  com- 
pany Insiders  at  the  expense  of  consumers 
and  shareholders,  expenditure  of  great  sums 
of  money  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  consumer-owned 
electric  systems,  and  in  propagandizing  and 
influencing  public  opinion  concerning  con- 
tests for  elective  offices;  and 

Whereas  reports  of  Investor-owned  util- 
ities on  file  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission indicate  not  only  overcharges  of 
billions  of  dollars  above  a  fair  rate  of  return 
in  recent  years  but  also  unnecessary  and 
inequitable  tax  benefits  from  accelerated 
amortization  and  liberalized  depreciation 
which  constitute  unwarranted  windfalls: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  request  the  Congress  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
the  stock  sales,  stock  "watering,"  propa- 
gandizing, and  expenditures  by  the  Nation's 
Investor-owned  utilities. 


Resolution  23 — Federal  Budgeting 
Be  it  resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric 
Consumers  Association  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  budgetary 
procedure  which  would  distinguish  between 
national  wealth-creating,  self-liquidating 
capital  investments  such  as  REA  loans,  com- 
munity facility  loans,  and  hydroelectric 
power  dams  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
current  operating  costs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Resolution  24 — Hard  Money  Policy 
Whereas   the   Federal   Reserve   Board  has 
recently  Increased  Its  discount  rate  from  3.5 
percent  to  4  percent;  and 

Whereas  such  Increase  will  result  In  an 
Increase  In  the  Interest  rate  which  will  have 
to  be  paid  by  farmers,  small  businesses, 
homeowners,  all  public  agencies,  and  all  other 
borrowers;  and 

Whereas  the  resulting  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  Interest  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  year  and  the  cost  of  all  Federal 
fK)wer  and  irrigation  projects  would  be 
greatly  increased,  as  would  the  cost  of  any 
amounts  which  may  have  to  be  borrowed  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  REA  lending 
program;  and 

Whereas  history  has  shown  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmers  and  wage  earners  of 
this  Nation  always  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  a  so-called  Federal  hard  money  policy 
and  that  the  national  economy  has  been  de- 
pressed whenever  such  a  policy  has  been  In 
effect:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  protest  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  Increasing  Its  redis- 
count rate  and  strongly  endorse  the  posi- 
tion eloquently  expressed  by  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Texas,  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
be  urged  to  rescind  its  action  increasing  its 
discount  rate  and  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  enact  legislation 
reasserting  to  Itself  and  the  President  their 
constitutional  control  over  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  take  the 
necessary  action  to  reduce  interest  rates  to 
levels  which  are  in  the  public  interest  of  all 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Resolution  25 — Council  of  Resources 

Whereas  the  natural  resources  of  this 
Nation  are  a  vital  segment  of  our  total 
wealth  and  strength;  and 

Whereas  the  natural  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion belong  to  all  the  people  and  the  benefits 
of  their  orderly  development  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  the  people;  and 

Whereas  long-range  plans  and  comprehen- 
sive surveys  should  be  made  by  a  coordinat- 
ing group  to  determine  the  needs  of  our 
growing  population  and  future  generptions, 
rather  than  by  piecemeal,  short-term  plans 
and  projects;  and 

Whereas  it  is  In  the  national  public  inter- 
est that  our  resoiu-ce  requirements  and  the 
adequacy  of  our  resource  programs  be  con- 
stantly before  the  entire  Nation :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  endorse  the  proposal  of 
Senator  Geopge  McGovfrn  of  South  Dakota, 
to  establish  a  Council  of  Re.  ources  and  Con- 
servation Advisors  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  fir,.t  proposed 
bv  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  In 
his  historic  Billings,  Mo;  t..  address  to  the 
Western  States  Water  and  Power  Consumers 
Conference  In  1960. 

Resolution  26 — Coordination  of 
Communications 
Whereas     the     nine-State     Upper     Great 
Plains  region,  mainly  through  the  efforts  ol 
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the  consumer-owned  utllltilas,  for  the  first 
time  has  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  unity 
of  regional  Interests,  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  these  consumer- 
owned  groups  have  a  vital  interest  In  the 
affairs  of  the  entire  region^  Now,  therefore, 

belt  J 

Resolved,  That  the  Mld-Wtast  Electric  Con- 
sxuners  Association  asks  the  board  of  direc- 
tors to  establish  a  committee  on  communi- 
cations selected  from  Its  member  systems  to 
formulate  a  plan  of  action  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  and  coordinating  public  informa- 
tion in  the  region;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  seek  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  wrltets  and  publishers 
both  within  and  outside  the  membership  In 
the  formulation  of  a  plan  of  coordination. 


Whereas  Mr.  Lee  gave  of  his  time,  effort, 
and  ability  In  furthering  the  cause  and  ful- 
filling the  purposes  of  Mid- West:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  membership  of  Mid- 
West  Electric  Consumers  Association  extend 
Its  sincere  appreciation  and  wholehearted 
thanks  to  Harold  Lee  for  a  Job  well  done. 


Resolution  27 — Appreciatjon  :  Assistant 
Secretary  Kenneth  Holum,  Administra- 
tor Norman  Clapp 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Mid-West  Electric 
Constxmers  Association  express  its  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding  services 
rendered  by  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power, 
and  Norman  Clapp,  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  AdminiEtratlon.  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  electric  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation,  and  partilcularly  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Missouri  Basin;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Mid-Wesrt  conunend  Mr. 
Holum  and  Mr.  Clapp  for  Ijhelr  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  their  respeutive  agencies. 


Resolution  28 — Cooperation  With  Others 
Be  it  resolved.  That  Mid-West  Electric 
Consumers  Association  express  Its  apprecia- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  following  orga- 
nizations: Organized  labor,  general  farm  or- 
ganizations, American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  Electric  Consumers  Information 
Conunittee,  statewide  municipal  and  rural 
electric  organizations.  Federal  agencies,  Mis- 
souri Basin  systems  group;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  direct  its  staff 
to  continue  working  with  these  organizations 
in  achieving  its  program  of  resource  develop- 
ment. 


Resolution  31 — Condolence 
Be  it  resolved.  That  the  members  of  the 
Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Association  ex- 
press their  sorrow  at  the  untimely  death  of 
its  president,  Henry  T.  Swenson,  and  extend 
to  his  family  their  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
gratitude  for  his  untiring  effort  over  the 
years  In  behalf  of  Mid-West  and  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Missouri  Basin,  and  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  success  of 
Mid-West  both  as  a  director  and  as  Its 
president. 


Resolution  29 — Commendation 

Whereas  Thomas  G.  Bonar  assisted  In  the 
founding  of  the  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  and  has  served  as  a  member 
of  its  board  of  directors  since  that  founding; 
and 

Whereas  the  vision,  faith,  and  leadership 
of  Tom  Bonar  and  the  Union  Rural  Electric 
Association  have  brought  the  preference  cus- 
tomers of  the  Platte  River  Basin  to  realize 
that  cooperation  with  other  preference  cus- 
tomers In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  resources  of  the  en- 
tire Missouri  Basin  can  be  brought  to  full 
development;  and 

Whereas  Tom  Bonar  served  as  president  of 
Mid- West  from  1961  through  1963:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  memljers  of  Mid-West 
Electric  Consumers  Association  commend 
Thomas  G.  Bonar  for  his  vision  and  faith  in 
Mid-West  and  the  opportunities  for  such 
an  organization  to  lead  the  way  In  the  full 
development  of  the  Missouri  Basin's  natural 
resources;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  mennlbers  of  Mid-West 
express  their  appreciation  to  Tom  Bonar  for 
his  leadership,  devotion,  and  hard  work  as  a 
founder-director  of  Mid-West  and  for  faith- 
fully carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
president. 


Resolution  32 — Condolence 
Whereas  we  have  learned  with  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Sara  Radln,  the  beloved  wife  of 
Alex  Radln,  who  has  contributed  so  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  Mid-West  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association  in  his  capacity  as  general 
manager  of  the  American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Mid-West  Electric  Consum- 
ers Association  extend  Its  slncerest  sympathy 
to  Mr.  Radln  and  his  famll5r_ln  their  be- 
reavement. 


Resolution  30 — Cowcmendation 
Whereas   Harold  R.  Lee  served  faithfully 
and  effectively  as  Executive  Secretary  of  Mid- 
West  Electric   Consumers  Association  for  3 
years;  and 


Resolution  33 — Condolence 
♦ 
Be  it  resolved.  That  the  members  of  the 

Mid- West  Electric  Consumers  Association  ex- 
press their  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Henry 
Hope,  and  extend  to  his  family  their  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Resolution  34 — Appreciation 
Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Mid-West  Electric 
Consumers  Association  express  its  appreci- 
ation to  the  city  and  county  of  Denver,  the 
Denver  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  and 
to  all  others  who  have  had  a  part  in  the 
planning  and  preparations  for  this  1964  an- 
nual meeting. 


CXI- 
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GOP  MAGNIFICENT  IN  VIET  CRISIS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as 
again  the  United  States  is  being  chal- 
lenged on  a  distant  battlefield  by  a 
totalitarian  enemy,  the  Republican 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
has  asserted  its  support  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  critical  situation  in 
Vietnam.  As  it  has  in  the  past,  the 
Republican  Party  is  today  placing  the 
national  interest  above  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

The  significance  of  this  endorsement 
was  analyzed  recently  by  the  nationally 
syndicated  columnist,  William  S.  White. 
Mr.  White  wrote : 

Magnificent  Is  the  word  for  the  Republican 
Party  and  its  congressional  leaders  in  the 
crisis  of  national  purpose  and  national  will 
and  national  honor  that  Is  rising  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Rarely  In  history  has  a  minority  party 
given  such  wide  and  generous  support  to 
an  administration  of  the  opposite  party  as 
is  now  being  granted  to  President  Johnson 
in  his  efforts  to  help  halt  Communist  ag- 
gression In  South  Vietnam  and  thus  to  blunt 
the  most  recent  grave  challenge  of  inter- 
national communism  to  peace  and  world 
order. 

Mr.  White  went  on  to  commend  the 
minority  leaders  in  each  body,  Senator 


DiRKSEN  and  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford: 

In  their  actions  the  phrase  "responsible 
opposition"  is  taking  on  the  dignity  of  fact; 
it  Is  a  reality, ,  not  merely  an  expression  of 
what  is  desirable.  If  the  President  is  able 
to  bring  this  Nation  through  the  trials  of 
Vietnam  without  the  strain  of  appeasement, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  horror  of  major  war 
in  Asia,  on  the  other,  these  men  will  have 
played  a  memorably  significant  part.  • 

Mr.  White  ended  his  analysis  by  par- 
ticularly praising  Senator  Dirksen,  stat- 
ing: 

For  the  last  4  years,  at  minimum,  no  pub- 
lic man  alive  has  more  faithfully,  more 
courageously,  more  wryly,  and  more  respon- 
sibly served  the  higher  purposes  of  this 
country.  There  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  medal 
for  unassuming — and  absolutely  irreplace- 
able— service  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  words  of  high 
praise,  indeed ;  but  they  have  been  earned 
by  the  leadership  displayed  under  the 
most  difficult  of  circumstances  by  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  and  Representative  Gerald 
R.  Ford.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  entitled  "GOP  Magnificent  in 
Viet  Crisis,"  by  William  S.  White,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,  1965] 

Loyal  Opposition:    GOP  Magnificent  in 
Viet  Crisis 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Magnificent  is  the  word  for  the  Republican 
Party  and  its  congressional  leaders  in  the 
crisis  of  national  purpose  and  national  will 
and  national  honor  that  is  rising  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Rarely  in  history  has  a  minority  party  given 
such  wide  and  generous  support  to  an  admin- 
istration of  the  opposite  party  as  is  now 
being  granted  to  President  Johnson  In  his 
efforts  to  help  halt  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  and  thus  to  bluQ.t  the  most 
recent  grave  challenge  of  international  com- 
munism to  peace  and  world  order. 

The  assistance  being  extended  by  the  outs 
to  the  in  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  is  if  any- 
thing, even  greater  than  that  extended  to  a 
Republican  President,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
by  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  senior  Democratic 
colleagues  when  the  Republicans  held  the 
White  House  and  the  Democrats  held  Con- 
gress. 

Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be  done  in 
this  Congress  by  Senator  Everett  McKinlet 
Dirksen  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  Republican 
leader,  and  Representative  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan,  the  House  Republican  leader,  it 
will  be  dwarfed  by  the  historic  contribution 
they  are  making  to  keep  this  country  strong 
and  united  in  the  face  of  foreign  war. 

Indeed,  watching  them  at  work  one  can 
almost  believe  that  as  a  nation  we  may 
have  actually  reached  here,  for  a  time  any- 
how, that  heretofore  impossible  and  un- 
attainable ideal — a  politics,  as  to  foreign  af- 
fairs, of  a  maturity  to  match  the  complexity 
and  gravity  of  these  affairs  In  this  decade. 
No  doubt  poUtics-as-usual  will  shortly  de- 
scend over  the  scene;  even  so  Dirksen,  Foro 
and  Co.  are  entitled  to  the  most  earnest  of 
salutes  for  what  thus  far  they  have  done 
and  tried  to  do. 

In  their  actions  the  phrase  "responsible  op- 
position" is  taking  on  the  dignity  of  fact; 
It  is  a  reality  and  not  merely  an  expression 
of  what  is  desirable.  If  the  President  is  able 
to  bring  this  Nation  through  the  trials  of 
Vietnam  without  the  stain  of  appeasement 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  horror  of  major  war 
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In  Asia  on  the  other  these  men  will  have 
played  a  memorably  significant  part. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  see  how,  when  the 
heat  Is  really  Intense  and  the  way  ahead 
Is  hard  and  hazardous,  some  high  political 
reputations  begin  to  look  Just  a  bit  dubious 
and  some  hitherto  more  or  less  routine  and 
pedestrian  reputations  begin  to  develop  a 
strength,  a  vitality  and  an  intellectual  can- 
dor that  had  been,  by  most  people,  wholly 
unexpected. 

So  it  Is  now.  Some  so-called  foreign 
policy  experts  on  the  Democratic  side  in  Con- 
gress speak  for  a  new  and  cleverly  worded 
form  of  Isolationism.  Because  things  are 
admittedly  sticky  in  Vietnam,  because  the 
non-Communist  regime  we  assist  is  admit- 
tedly weak  and  scarcely  "democratic"  as  we 
understand  the  word,  these  people  have  only 
a  policy  for  surrender  wrapped  up  in  talk 
about  the  righteousness  of  "negotiation." 

But  negotiations  are  not  possible  with 
marauders  until  first  they  have  been  forced 
to  cease  their  killing  and  looting  and  until 
first  they  have  given  some  evidence  that  the 
end  of  any  new  "negotiation"  will  not  be  the 
same  as  the  end  of  all  other  "negotiations" 
going  back  to  1954 — that  Is.  uninterrupted 
CoDMnunist  aggression. 

So  DiRKSEN,  Ford  and  Co.  see  the  reality 
for  what  It  is,  describe  It  for  what  It  is, 
and  rejecting  short-term  partisan  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the  administration,  stand 
with  the  President  and  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority— and.  in  this  case,  with  the  vital  In- 
terests also  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Now,  Ford  is  a  young  man  and  no  doubt 
has  much  of  life  and  hope  ahead  of  him. 
But  DiRKSEN  is  an  elderly  man,  by  definition 
a  man  nearing  the  end  of  the  long  trail,  and 
a  far  from  hale  and  well  man,  too,  if  it  comes 
to  that.  He  has  taken  many  a  lump  in  his 
time,  and  a  good  many  of  them,  in  my  opin- 
ion, he  had  coming  to  him.  For  he  was  not 
always  the  Dirksen  of  today;  not  any  part 
of  the  DIRKSEN  of  today. 

But  for  the  last  4  years,  at  minimum,  no 
public  man  alive  has  more  faithfully,  more 
courageously,  more  wryly  and  more  respon- 
sibly served  the  higher  purposes  of  this  coun- 
try. There  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  medal  for 
unassuming — and  absolutely  irreplaceable — 
service  of  this  kind. 


NEWARK  JOB  CORPS  A  SUCCESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  indeed  heartening  to 
learn  of  the  notable  success  of  the  job 
corps  in  Newark,  N.J.  As  a  pilot  project, 
the  Newark  job  corps  has  removed  all 
doubts  about  the  worth  of  the  program. 
The  young  men  and  women  in  the 
corps  have  been  in  a  training  program 
sponsored  by  the  city  of  Nev.ark.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  its  very  able  Mayor 
Hugh  E.  Addcnizio,  the  city  has  taught 
these  young  people  the  skills  necessary 
for  useful  employment.  The  girls  have 
learned  to  be  nurses  aides,  librarians, 
and  the  like ;  the  boys  have  been  working 
in  maintenance,  communication,  and  so 
forth,  with  the  city's  various  depart- 
ments. 

The  success  of  the  corpsmen  in  learn- 
ing new  skills  has  passed  all  expectations. 
These  youngsters,  all  of  whom  are  high 
school  dropouts,  have  proved  themselves 
so  capable  in  their  new  tasks  that  the 
city  is  considering  keeping  many  as  full- 
time  employees. 

But  an  even  truer  indication  of  the 
success  of  the  program  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
corps  have  resumed  their  education.    It 


is  heartening  to  know  that  the  job  corps 
has  met  the  challenge  of  persuading 
these  youngsters  of  their  error  in  letting 
their  education  drop,  and  has  induced 
them  to  begin  again,  where  they  left  off. 
I  commend  Mayor  Addonizio  and  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Flagg.  director  of  the  pro- 
gram, for  their  outstanding  efforts  to 
help  in  making  this  pilot  project  the 
success  it  is. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  program 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  for  I 
think  my  fellow  Senators  will  enjoy 
knowing  that  the  efforts  and  delibera- 
tions of  Congress  are  paying  off  in  rich 
dividends  for  less  fortunate  members  of 
our  society. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  concerning  the 
job  corps  in  Newark,  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  15,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  all  Senators  will  derive 
the  same  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I 
felt  upon  reading  the  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First  Yodth  Corps  in  Newark  Hailed 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 
Washington,  February  14.— Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  reported  to  President 
Johnson  today  that  the  Nation's  first  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  in  Newark  had  dispelled 
the  idea  that  the  Corps  was  a  make-work 
concept. 

In  a  statement  of  reply.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
the  Newark  experiment  "has  encouraged  and 
heartened  all  those  associated  with  it"  and 
added  that  Mr.  Wirtz'  report  was  "an  early 
indication  that  we  can  succeed  in  this  best  of 
all  efforts." 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  is 
a  major  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  antipoverty 
program.  Full-time  and  summer  programs 
are  planned  to  give  useful  employment  and 
training  to  school  dropouts.  The  first 
Neighborhood  Corps  project  in  the  Nation  has 
been  in  operation  in  Newark  since  January  4. 
Mr.  Wirtz  said  today  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  President  that  "its  success  has  been  so 
heartening  and  meaningful  that  it  warrants 
a  special  report  to  you." 

A    THIRD    CH.ANCE 

Mr.  Wirtz  said  that  the  Youth  Corps  en- 
rollees  were  doing  "Jobs  that  would  not 
ordinarily  be  done"  and  that  "these  are  jobs 
that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  public  interest." 

But  he  put  even  higher  emphasis  on  a 
statement  that  "the  single  most  important 
result  of  the  program  thus  far  is  in  the  proof 
It  has  provided  that  young  persons  disheart- 
ened by  failure  at  school  and  discouraged  by 
failure  in  the  labor  force  do  respond  with 
hope,  confidence,  and  effort  when  given  that 
important  third  chance." 

Mr.  Wirtz  said  that  there  were  now  346  boys 
and  girls  at  work  In  Youth  Corps  programs 
in  Newark's  schools,  hospitals,  library,  muse- 
um, planning  board,  and  other  public  agen- 
cies. 

The  total  wlU  eventually  rise  to  700.  The 
youths  work  30  hours  a  week.  All  of  them 
were  dropouts  from  school  and  were  unem- 
ployed before  volunteering  for  the  program. 
He  said  the  total  cost  of  the  program  was 
$520,000  of  which  the  Federal  Government 
had  contributed  $465,000. 


He  said  the  desire  to  resume  an  abandoned 
education  was  prompted  by  "the  awareness 
that  education  Is  all  important  in  landing 
a  Job"  and  by  the  "growing  feeling  of  con- 
fidence,  fostered  by  their  performance  at 
work,  that  they  can  succeed." 

Mr.  Wirtz  said  it  also  appeared  that  the 
counselors  supervising  the  program  had  been 
able,  through  personal  attention  and  genu- 
ine Interest,  to  Inspire  the  youths.  He 
quoted  one  counselor  as  saying  of  the 
youths: 

"Some  of  them  seemingly  feel  that  they 
are  not  Important  to  anybody,  that  nobody 
does  care  about  them.     Well,  we  care." 

Mr.  Wirtz*  brief  report  relied  heavily  on 
quotations  from  Interviews  with  young  per- 
sons  enrolled  In  the  program.  He  quoted 
one  young  man  who  said  he  dropped  out  of 
school  because  his  cousin  had  told  him  It 
was  the  way  to  "see  the  world." 

The  young  man  was  quoted  as  saying, 
"I  dropped  out  and  I  saw  It — the  unemploy- 
ment line." 

He  was  asked,  "Have  you  taken  this  up 
with  your  cousin?" 

"Did  I."  said  the  boy.  "He's  got  two  black 
eyes  to  say  that  I  ain't  going  to  drop  out  of 
school  no  more." 

A  girl  was  quoted  as  saying  that  she  now 
wants  to  return  to  school.  She  said:  "A 
high  school  diploma  is  more  important  now— 
and  a  college  diploma  Is  more  Important 
than  a  high  school  diploma.  You  can't 
hardly   get   a   Job   without   a   diploma." 

Mr.  Wirtz  wrote  to  Mr.  Johnson,  "This 
birth  of  second-generation  hope  Is  a  reward 
without  price." 

The  Wirtz  report  said  that  112  youths  were 
working  In  the  Newark  city  hospital  and 
at  the  Ivy  Haven  Home  for  the  Aged.  Most 
girls  are  working  as  nurses'  aides,  but  eight 
enrollees  are  working  In  the  pathology  de- 
partment and  five  In  the  dietary  depart- 
ment. 

Twentv-seven  are  working  In  the  library, 
mu"=eum'or  in  other  offices  of  Mayor  Hugh  J. 
Addonizio.  Some  youths  are  working  in  city 
offices  such  as  citv  planning,  finance,  per- 
sonnel, and  treasurv.  Thirty  boys  work  in 
the  city  motor  department  learning  vehicle 
repair  and  13  bovs  work  ?.%  linesmen's  help- 
ers for  the  police  and  fire  department  com- 
munication lines. 
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THE    180    RETURN    TO    SCHOOL 

Secretary  Wirtz  said  that  the  brief  experi- 
ence at  Newark  had  led  to  several  conclusions 
that  already  seemed  warranted. 

One  was  that  work  with  the  Youth  Corps 
"does  stimulate  a  desire  to  return  to  school" 
and  that  already  180  of  the  Newark  enrollees 
had  registered  at  night. 


A  Second  Chance  for  348  Newark  Dropouts 
Newark,  February  14.— Hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  never 
worked  a  dav  In  their  lives,  have  recently 
become  very  useful  to  the  city  of  Newark— 
and  to  themselves. 

Until  this  venr.  they  were  merely  part  oi 
a  grim  statistic,  part  of  a  young  population 
that  had  quit  school  and.  without  skills  or 
ambition,  faced  the  future  with  little  hope. 
Since  Januarv  4,  however,  when  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  began  Its  pilot 
project  in  Newark,  hundreds  of  these  \otmg 
men  and  women  have  had  a  second  chance. 

WORK  AND   SCHOOL 

They  were  taught  how  to  work:  they  were 
encouraged  to  go  back  to  school.  Today, 
of  the  348  16-  to  21-vear-olds  enrolled  in  the 
program.  180  are  attending  evening  school, 
if  not  full-time  day  school,  and  all  are  em- 
ployed. Their  Jobs  pay  81.25  an  hour  for 
a  30-hour  week.  * 

All  work  for  the  city  of  Newark.  The 
work  depends  on  their  aptitudes.  Some  ol 
the  voung  men  are  tree  trimmers  with  the 
Newark  Park  Department,  or  sign  painters 
with  the  Newark  Traffic  Department,  or 
mechanics'   assistants   In   the   city   garages. 

Some  have  learned  to  use  Jackhanuners 
and  work  on  city  road  projects,  and  some  oi 
the  girls  have  been  trained  as  typists,  nurses 
assistants,  file  clerks,  library  workers. 

During  the  6  weeks,  somewhat  less  than 
20  youths  quit  the  project— a  small  percent- 
age for  a  program  Involving  dropouts. 


The  great  majority  of  yot»tih8  are  learning 
quickly  and  proving  to  city  employers  the 
value  of  the  program.  For  example,  the 
director  of  the  Newark  Police  Department, 
Dominick  Spina,  who  has  employed  25  young 
women,  said: 

"Their  work  has  been  so  good  that  I  am 
recommending  several  to  be  hired  perma- 
nently by  the  city." 

A  high  percentage  of  thje  348  boys  and 
girls  in  the  program  are,  according  to  Mayor 
Hugh  E.  Adonizzlo,  Negroes  from  homes  of 
extreme  poverty.  Many  quit  school,  he  said, 
to  help  earn  money  for  their  families,  realiz- 
ing too  late  that  they  were  unqualified  to 
work,  or  had  never  learned  how  to  work. 

Now,  In  addition  to  work  habits,  they  are 
learning  something  else,  the  mayor  said: 
"that  somebody  cares  about  them.  Is  con- 
cerned about  their  future." 

The  director  of  the  program  Is  a  47-year- 
old  educator,  Thomas  Flagg,  who  Is  assisted 
by  a  deputy  and  seven  counselors.  They 
roam  from  one  city  agency  to  another,  wher- 
ever their  young  people  are  employed,  In- 
quiring as  to  their  progress  and  with  a 
willing  ear  for  any  probleims,  personal  or 
otherwise. 

"It  seems  to  be  working,'"  the  mayor  said. 


COUNTERING  RIGHTWING  TACTICS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
become  increasingly  awarj,  over  the  past 
year,  of  the  vicious  nature  and  undemo- 
cratic methods  of  the  extreme  right. 
We  have  seen  and  heard  of  examples  of 
the  far  right's  infiltrating  school  boards, 
in  attempts  to  distort-^indeed,  to  de- 
stroy— the  educational  principles  that 
have  made  this  country  great,  and  to 
implement,  instead,  their  own  authori- 
tarian thoughts  on  educa,tion. 

The  activities  of  this:  lunatic  fringe, 
however,  do  not  stop  with  school  boards. 
They  have  attacked  our  national  leaders; 
they  have  viciously  fought  dedicated  at- 
tempts to  strengthen  our  efforts  to  deal 
\^1th  mental  health ;  and  they  have  ham- 
pered the  attainment  of  civil  rights  for 
all  our  citizens.  They  have  intimidated 
the  volunteers  of  legitimate  political 
candidates  seeking  election  to  positions 
at  all  level  of  government.  Worst  of  all, 
the  members  of  these  groups  have  started 
rumors  and  have  shouted  lies  about  any- 
thing that  differs  with  their  perverse 
version  of  what  is  right,  good,  or  healthy. 

What  truly  saddens  me  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  name  of  democracy,  these  often 
psychotic  individuals  hSLVe  renounced  the 
democratic  methods.  In  the  name  of 
democracy,  they  have  abandoned  the 
principles  that  we  live  by,  in  favor  of 
totalitarian  terror  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  heartening  to  read  a  pamphlet, 
recently  published  by  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  that  deals 
^*ith  directly  meeting  t^ese  threats  to 
democracy. 

I  think  this  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  Senators 
^ill  find  of  interest  the  ideas  stated  in 
the  leaflet.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Extremist  Groups:  A  Clear  and  Present 
Danger  to  Freedom  and  Democracy,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Extremist   Groxtps:    A    Clear    and   Present 
Danger  to  Freedom  and  Democracy 

Open  membership:  PTA  memberships,  now 
about  12  million,  represent  a  fair  cross  sec- 
tion of  America. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  who  want  to 
work  for  children  and  youth.  There  are  no 
barriers  of  color,  creed,  occupation,  or  In- 
come. 

The  PTA  Is  nonsectarlan  and  nonpartisan. 
No  one  Is  asked  what  his  religious  and  politi- 
cal beliefs  and  affiliations  are. 

The  PTA  Is  an  educational  organization 
dedicated  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren through  home,  school,  church,  and 
community.  It  welcomes  all  who  want  to 
learn  more  about  children  and  act  on  their 
behalf. 

Procedures :  The  PTA  practices  democracy. 
It  welcomes  dissent  as  well  as  assent.  It  does 
not  Impose  conformity  to  any  doctrine  or 
dogma  except  democracy. 

In  the  national  organization,  the  State 
organization,  and  the  local  sissoclatlon,  the 
rule  Is  to  abide  by  majority  decisions  and  to 
respect  the  right  of  the  minority  to  disagree 
and  work  for  change. 

Unity  and  diversity:  What  brings  us  to- 
gether in  the  PTA — our  common  concern  for 
children — Is  greater  than  anything  that  can 
divide  us.  Although  there  are  bound  to  be 
differences  of  opinion  where  children  and 
schools  are  concerned,  PTA  members  are  not 
youngsters  who  pick  up  their  marbles  and 
go  home  when  they  cannot  have  their  way. 

PTA  members  can  tolerate  diversity  and 
act  with  unity  and  enthusiasm  on  majority 
decisions.  This  Is  the  democratic  way.  the 
PTA  way. 

WAYS  TO  COMB.'VT  UNDEMOCRATIC  PRESSURES  ON 
PTA'S,  schools,  AND  LIBRARIES 

In  the  PTA:  Appoint  a  committee  to  be- 
come informed  on  extremist  groups,  their 
"front  organizations,"  and  their  tactics. 

Devote  a  meeting  to  a  factual  report  by 
the  committee  on  "extremist  groups;  their 
efforts  to  Infiltrate  PTA's  and  influence  them 
to  v/itiidraw  from  the  State  and  national 
organizations;  and  their  undemocratic  pres- 
sures on  schools  and  libraries. 

Establish  the  policy  that  resolutions  and 
motions  en  controversial  Issues  will  not  be 
voted  on  until  the  meeting  following  their 
introduction.  This  assures  that  the  mem- 
bership can  be  alerted  and  all  views  on  an 
issue  can  be  fairly  represented  and   heard. 

If  someone  comes  up  with  a  loaded,  un- 
answerable question,  ask  him  to  rephrase  It. 
Usually  he  can't,  because  It's  a  "canned" 
question. 

Nev2r  mislay  your  sense  of  humor.  A 
humorous  remark  has  more  than  once 
pricked  an  Inflated  balloon. 

Set  a  de'^inite,  reasonable  time  for  adjourn- 
ment. This  assures  that  decisions  will  not 
be  m.ide  by  an  extremist  minority  that  out- 
stays the  moderate  majority. 

Look  gift  speakers  in  the  mouth.  Find 
out  why  they  want  to  speak  and  whom  they 
represent. 

Keep  the  community  and  the  press  sup- 
plied with  facts  about  PTA  purposes  and 
projects. 

Schools :  Urge  school  boards  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Have  written  statements  of  policy  placing 
responsibility  for  curriculum  decisions  and 
selection  of  textbooks,  films,  pamphlets,  and 
other  teaching  materials  with  teachers  and 
educational  administrative  officials. 

Have  an  Information  program  to  sustain 
community  understanding  of  these  policies. 

Have  clearly  defined  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  complaints  on  curriculum,  books, 
and  teachers.  For  example,  require  that 
charges  and  complaints  be  made  in  writing 


and  signed  by  the  complainant,  referred  to 
a  special  committee,  and  so  on. 

Libraries:  Urge  library  boards  also  to  have 
v(rritten  policies  on  book  selection;  a  public 
education  program;  and  definite  procedures 
for  handling  complaints. 

Prepare  in  advance 

Invite  representatives  from  schools, 
churches,  libraries,  labor.  Industry,  press, 
radio,  and  TV  to  a  meeting  to  consider  sound, 
democratic  ways  of  dealing  with  extremist 
pressures. 

Establish  a  Joint  committee  for  a  continu- 
ing exchange  of  Information  and  Ideas. 

Conduct  a  Joint,  vigorous  education  cam- 
paign to  make  the  community  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
to  read,  to  teach,  and  to  learn. 

//  an  attack  comes 

Bring  It  out  in  the  open. 

Insist  that  charges  and  complaints  be 
specific,  written,  documented,  and  signed. 

Ask  the  school  board  or  library  board  to 
hold  public  hearings. 

Get  full  press,  radio,  and  TV  coverage. 

Seek  advice  and  help  from  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  yotir  State 
congress,  and  from  such  groups  as  the  State 
education  association,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, the  National  Council  for  Civic  Re- 
sponsibility, the  National  CouncU  of  Teach- 
ers of  English,  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Social  Studies,  and  local  and 
State  colleges  and  universities. 

EXTREMIST    GROUPS:     BOTH    OF    THE    RIGHT    AND 
OF   THE    LEFT 

Most  of  us  believe  In  the  right  of  others 
to  hold  and  to  express  views,  even  extreme 
ones,  that  differ  from  our  own.  (Extremist 
groups  try  to  stifle  free  expression  of  views 
opposed  to  their  own.) 

Most  of  us  believe  that  free  access  to  in- 
formation and  a  diversity  of  opinions  are 
essential  in  a  democracy.  (Extremist  groups 
try  to  purge  school  and  public  libraries  of 
publications  that  are  objectionable  to  them.) 

Most  of  us  believe  the  public  schools 
should  not  indoctrinate  students  In  the  po- 
litical, economic,  religious,  or  social  views 
of  any  group.  (Extremist  groups  put  pres- 
sures on  schools  to  adopt  courses  and  text- 
books that  reflect  their  views.) 

Most  of  us  believe  that  criticism  of  public 
Institutions  and  officials  is  healthy,  but  that 
criticism  should  be  Informed,  constructive, 
and  based  on  facts.  (Extremist  groups 
make  irresponsible,  venomous,  and  near- 
libelous  attacks  on  individuals.  Institutions, 
and  organizations  that  disagree  with  them.) 

Most  of  us  believe  that  political,  social, 
and  economic  change  should  be  brought 
about  by  legal,  democratic  procedures.  (Ex- 
tremist groups  use  coercion.  Intimidation, 
and  even  violence  to  prevent  or  force 
change.) 

Most  of  us  believe  that  patience,  good  will, 
and  intelligent,  cooperative  effort  are  needed 
to  deal  with  complicated  issues  and  prob- 
lems. (Extremist  groups  are  likely  to  be- 
lieve there  are  easy,  simple,  fast  solutions 
to  complex  problems  and  to  advocate  over- 
simplified, very  often  dangerous,  measures.) 

Most  of  us  believe  in  rule  by  the  majority, 
subject  to  criticism  by  a  "loyal  opposition." 
(Extremist  groups  believe  in  rule  by  their 
own  minority  and  label  any  opposition  as 
"disloyal.") 

Tactics  of  extremist  groups 

Front  groups:  Extremist  groups  set  up 
front  organizations  with  high-sounding, 
patriotic  names  to  promote  their  views. 

Free  speakers:  They  offer  to  provide  free 
speakers  in  order  to  spread  their  propaganda. 

Infiltration:  They  infiltrate  democratic 
organizations  like  the  PTA  and  try  to  cap- 
ture key  positions  like  the  program  chair- 
manship. 
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They  send  representatives  to  meetings 
with  prepared,  loaded,  unanswerable  ques- 
tions to  harass  speakers  whose  views  differ 
from  theirs. 

They  prolong  meetings  so  they  can  make 
minority  decisions  after  the  worn-out  ma- 
jority has  gone  home. 

"Divide  and  conquer":  They  try  to  discredit 
State  and  national  organizations  and  create 
distrust  of  their  leadership  in  order  to  Isolate 
local  associations  and  capture  control  of 
them. 

They  encourage  Irrelevant  programs  and 
debates  over  organizational  details  to  dis- 
rupt the  work  of  an  organization  and  divert 
it  from  its  own  productive  activities. 

Blacklisting  and  labeling :  They  probe  Into 
the  personal  history  and  political  afUlatlons 
of  educators,  clergymen,  and  authors  and 
label  as  "subversive,"  "un-American,"  "radi- 
cal" those  whose  beliefs  and  aflaiiations  dlfifer 
from  theirs. 

Hysteria  and  fear:  They  create  fear  and  in- 
security by  highly  emotional.  Inflammatory 
charges  of  subversive  Influences  in  schools, 
government,  and  community  organizations. 

Coercion  and  Intimidation:  They  threaten 
investigations  of  school  administrators, 
teachers,  librarians,  and  members  of  school 
and  library  boards  who  resist  pressures  for 
conformity  to  their  views. 

Some  groups  use  social  ostracism,  economic 
pressures,  and  even  violence  to  silence  dis- 
agreement and  impose  their  views  on  a  com- 
munity. 

Misrepresentation:  They  make  false  charg- 
es and  use  quotations  taken  out  of  context. 
They  distribute  smear  literature  and  poison- 
pen  pamphlets,  usually  imported  from  out- 
side the  community. 


PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON     THE 
CITIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
declared  war  on  poverty,  and  we  want 
better  and  more  livable  and  attractive 
communities.  An  important  contribu- 
tion toward  the  attainment  of  this  goal 
is  public  housing.  Its  extension  and 
strengthening,  called  for  by  President 
Johnson,  are  basic  to  solving  our  prob- 
lem of  urban  poverty.  In  fact,  people 
in  the  public  housing  field  have  been 
concerned  with  poverty  for  over  26  years, 
since  practically  everyone  served  by  the 
public-housing  programs  is  in  the  lowest 
income  group. 

A  statistical  cross  section  of  the  ten- 
ant population  of  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ects shows  that:  52  percent  are  non- 
white;  47  percent  are  receiving  assist- 
ance or  benefits;  24  percent  are  elderly; 
36  percent  of  the  families  \\ath  children 
are  one-parent  families;  and  82  percent 
of  the  elderly  and  25  percent  of  the  non- 
elderly  have  no  gainfully  employed 
worker  in  the  family. 

The  median  total  annual  income  for 
elderly  individuals  in  public  housing  is 
$1,100,  for  elderly  families  Sl,900,  and 
for  nonelderly  families  $2,800. 

These  are  disadvantaged  families  sub- 
ject to  all  the  stresses  imposed  by  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  squalor,  ill  health,  and 
the  lack  of  skill  required  to  participate 
effectively  in  the  urban  labor  market. 

Not  only  does  public  housing  help 
solve  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
shelter  for  these  people,  including  those 
displaced  by  renewal,  but  it  also  pro- 
vides social  services  and  incentives  to 
help  them  become  better  citizens. 


Poor  families  in  public  housing  share 
with  poor  families  everywhere  the  ugly 
byproducts  of  poverty,  which  include 
problems  of  motivation,  health,  educa- 
tion, employment,  and  social  adjust- 
ment. The  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, in  close  cooperation  with  other 
government  and  welfare  agencies,  and 
national  service  organizations,  has  been 
attacking  these  problems  through  dem- 
onstration services  task  forces  and  com- 
munity services  programs.  Wholesome 
environments  are  created  and  main- 
tained to  develop  facilities,  programs, 
and  services  for  these  low-income  fami- 
lies that  will  help  them  help  themselves. 
In  the  new  war  on  poverty,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  provides  nu- 
merous poverty-eliminating  programs 
which  are  directly  relevant  to  local  hous- 
ing authority  participation. 

Title  I  of  the  act  provides  three  sepa- 
rate programs  for  youth — a  Job  Corps, 
work-training  programs,  and  work-study 
programs.  Who  is  in  a  better  position 
to  identify  potential  candidates  for  these 
programs,  call  the  programs  to  the  at- 
tention of  these  youngsters,  and  moti- 
vate them  to  participate,  than  the  proj- 
ect management  staff  of  the  local  hous- 
ing authorities? 

Also,  title  II  of  the  economic  opportu- 
nity legislation  is  intended  to  stimulate 
and  provide  incentives  for  communities 
to  mobilize  their  resources  to  combat 
poverty  through  community  action  pro- 
grams. Such  programs  would  provide 
services  and  other  activities  to  develop 
employment  opportunities,  improve  hu- 
man performance,  motivation,  and  pro- 
ductivity, and  to  better  the  conditions 
under  which  people  live,  learn,  and  work. 
All  local  housing  authorities  have  al- 
ready been  involved  in  such  action  pro- 
grams, and  they  will  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  accelerating  these  com- 
munity efforts. 

Public  housing  is  a  cornerstone  in  the 
national  public  welfare  program.  Its 
basic  philosophy  is  that  the  end  result 
must  be  better  living  for  its  tenants  and 
their  neighbors,  better  neighborhoods 
and  community  growth,  better  housing 
and  better  living.  It  all  adds  up  to  a 
better  city. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  16,  1965] 

U.S.   Civilian   Workers   Praised   for   Thb» 

CoxniAGE  IN  Vietnam 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

A  firsthand  report  on  how  Government 
civilian  employees  are  ably  and  courageously 
performing  their  duties  in  battle  torn  Viet- 
nam has  been  made  by  the  Deputy  Inspector 
General  of  Foreign  Assistance  in  the  State 
Department. 

Howard  E.  Haugerud  had  high  praise  for 
employees  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  those  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
Ice,  after  returning  from  a  month's  inspec- 
tion trip  there. 

Haugerud  reports: 

"Many  of  these  men  whom  I  visited  are 
living  under  extremely  hazardous  conditions 
and  are  constantly  subject  to  Injury,  kidnap- 
ing, or  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong 
infiltrators,  snipers,  terrorists,  and  regular 
military  units. 

"They  must  work  with  and  be  respected 
by  the  district  chiefs,  village  and  hamlet  lead- 
ers, and  often  remain  in  the  hamlets  over- 
night in  the  homes  of  these  leaders  who  are 
generally  'marked  men'  by  the  Vietcong. 
In  order  to  carry  out  their  missions,  they 
must  work  in  areas  infested  with  or  threat- 
ened by  the  Vietcong.  They  must  do  so 
without  military  escort  and  generally  un- 
armed because  of  the  allegedly  more  severe 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  Vietcong  in  the 
event  of  capture  while  carrying  weapons. 

"My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  call  attention 
to  these  Americans,  many  of  whom  are  young 
and  Junior  in  grade.  Because  their  activi- 
ties are  conducted  mainly  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  and  because  they  are  away  from 
the  large  population  centers  engaging  In  vi- 
tal but  nonspectacular  work,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  receiving  the  public  credit 
that  is  due  them." 

Tills  reporter  is  happy  to  pay  credit  to 
these  courageous  and  dedicated  public  ser- 
vants, and  by  doing  so  stress  that  Govern- 
ment civilian  employees  throughout  our  his- 
tory— in  war,  peace,  and  emergency — have  al- 
ways served  their  country  faithfully  and 
well. 
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U.S.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  article,  Joseph  Young,  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  paid  tribute 
to  the  Government's  civilian  employees 
who  are  on  the  frontlines  in  battle-torn 
Vietnam. 

These  courageous  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  deserve  our  most  hiunble 
thanks.  ;rhey  symbolize  the  wilingness 
of  our  civil  servants  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world  to  do  their  job,  and 
do  it  well. 

They  live  and  work  under  extremely 
hazardous  conditions,  and  without  mili- 
tary escorts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Young's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is 'closed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  without  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
losing  his  rights  to  the  floor,  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  furnishing 
economic  assistance  to  friendly  countries 


and  areas,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1367)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  FuLBRiCHt,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  I  introduce  is  in  partial  im- 
plementation of  the  President's  foreign 
aid  message  of  January  14,  1965,  rec- 
ommending authorization  for  military 
and  economic  programs  aggregating 
$3.38  billion  of  appropriation  requests. 
This  bill  is  concerned  solely  with  the 
President's  request  for  ajuthorization  for 
appropriation  of  $846  million  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  This  authorization  for  eco- 
nomic aid,  plus  previous  authorizations 
for  Development  Loans  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  will  suppwt  a  total  ap- 
propriation for  economic  assistance  as 
requested  by  the  President  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion. The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
authorized  appropriations  for  develop- 
ment loans  through  fiscal  1966.  and  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  cf  1962  provided 
a  similar  authorization  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  These  authorizations  are 
in  the  amounts  of  $1.5  billion  and  $600 
million,  respectively,  but  the  President 
does  not  seek  appropriation  of  the  full 
amounts  authorized. 

I  am  not  introducing  a  bill  for  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  m^li- 
tarv  assistance  which  the  President  re- 
quested in  the  amount!  of  $1.17  billion 
because  I  believe,  as  I  Will  note  in  fur- 
ther detail,  that  it  is  confusing  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  American  people,  and  to 
our  friends  overseas  to  continue  to  mix 
military  and  economic  assistance  to- 
gether. 

By  appropriation  acdount,  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  new  amthorizations  and 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966  is,  as 
follows :  ' 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Development  loans 

Teclmical  cooperation 

Alli.'iiice  for  Prepress  developniei  i 

loans  and  technical  cooi>cratioi 

Pupportine  assistance -.  , 

Contril^utions     to    international 

orpanizations 

Continpency  fund 

American  schools  and  hospitals 

abroad 

All)  administrative  expenses... 
State  administrative  expenses.. 

Total,  economic 

Military  assistance 


Total,  military  and  eco- 
nomic..-  


Authori- 
zations 


.Appro- 
priations 


210 


369 

155 
SO 

7 
85 


S46 
1,170 


"SO 
210 

5S0 
3(^9 

1.55 

50 


55 
3 


2.210 
1,170 


2,016 


3,380 


The  President  is  also  requesting  a  spe- 
cial standby  authorization  for  military 
or  supporting  assistance  to  be  used  only 
in  Vietnam  and  only  tn  case  funds  are 
needed  to  protect  vital  U.S.  interests. 

Before  further  elaborating  my  views 
toward  foreign  aid,  I  note  at  this  time 
that  I  expect  during  consideration  of  the 
bill  I  am  today  introducing  to  submit  a 


number  of  amendments,  two  of  which  I 
mention  now. 

First,  I  will  propose  that  all  economic 
programs  be  authorized  for  a  period  of 
at  least  2  years.  I  will  submit  that 
amendment  in  order  to  conserve  the  time 
and  energies  of  the  President  and  the 
administration,  and  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress itself  to  devote  more  of  its  atten- 
tion to  those  important  aspects  of  our 
relations  with  other  nations  which  do  not 
involve  foreign  aid  programs.  It  is  only 
5  months  ago  that  we  completed  con- 
sideration of  the  1965  aid  program  and 
gave  the  President  our  collective  advice 
on  a  wide  range  of  foreign  aid  policies 
and  programs.  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  good  for  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  people  to  give  the  AID 
Administrator,  Mr.  Bell,  24  months  to 
operate  the  aid  program  without  such 
constant  and  all-pervasive  legislative 
oversight  that  the  legislative  process  be- 
comes administrative,  rather  than  policy, 
in  character.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  the  President  "shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  I  pro- 
pose that  we  give  him  24  months  of  such 
authority  and  refrain  for  1  year  from 
our  annual,  6-  to  8-month  foreign  aid 
debate. 

The  second  amendment  I  will  offer  will 
be  directed  toward  shifting  more  of  our 
bilateral  development  aid  into  free  world 
multilateral  projects  to  be  administered 
through  the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  or  some 
similar  free  world  operating  agency.  I 
will  offer  this  amendment  because  I  have 
become  convinced  that  bilateral  develop- 
ment lending  programs  are  hurting  us 
more  than  they  are  helping  us.  But  more 
of  this  later.  Let  me  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  aid  in  a  more  systematic 
fashion,  pointing  out  that  congressional 
dissatisfaction  with  the  program  is  not 
without  some  background. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  report  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  in  1963,  the  commUtee  expressed 
the  belief  that  "major  changes  remain 
to  be  made  in  the  foreign  aid  program." 
The  report  continued: 
In  fact,  the  committee  gave  serious  con- 
sideration to  an  amendment  which  would 
have  terminated  the  program  In  its  present 
form  June  30,  1965,  so  that  both  Congress 
and  the  administration  could  consider  a 
major  reorganization  and  reorientation  of  the 
program  prior  to  that  date.  The  committee 
refrained  from  adopting  this  amendment  In 
the  expectation,  which  It  hopes  will  not  prove 
unjustified,  that  the  administration  will 
submit  a  fiscal  year  1965  program  to  Con- 
gress which  has  been  revamped  In  major 
respects.  Specifically,  the  committee  believes 
that  countries  which  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves should  be  eliminted  from  the  pro- 
gram, that  even  more  selectivity  among  coun- 
tries should  be  Introduced,  and  that  prompt 
and  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  a  greatly  Increased  utilization  of  multi- 
lateral agencies,  such  as  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  Its  subsidiaries,  notably  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

In  March  1964, 1  introduced  legislation 
designed  to  separate  the  military  aid 
from  economic  aid  and  the  lending  pro- 
gram from  the  grant  assistance.  In 
prior  years,  I,  along  with  others,  had 
advocated  multiyear   authorizations  of 


this  program  but  without  success.  In 
any  case,  the  traditional  omnibus  bill 
was  passed  late  in  the  session  after 
undergoing  the  traditional  controversy 
and  bickering,  much  of  it  about  irrele- 
vant amendments. 

Thereafter.  I  instructed  the  acting 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Committee  on  For-' 
eign  Relations  to  notify  the  Director  of 
the  AID  that  I  would  not  care  to  manage 
the  AID  legislation  again  unless  it  was 
presented  in  a  different  form  along  the 
lines  I  had  recommended  earlier  in  the 
year  and  cafnsistent  with  the  committee's 
recommendations  in  the  1963  report. 

So  that  there  would  be  no  misunder- 
standing, I -then,  in  October,  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  part  as  follows: 

Following  my  conversation  on  the  phone, 
I  merely  wish  to  reaffirm  my  view  that  the 
traditional  foreign  aid  legislation  has  about 
run  its  course.  Speaking  for  myself,  of 
course,  and  not  for  the  committee  or  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  intend  to  support  and  man- 
age for  another  year  a  catchall  bill  such  as 
we  have  dealt  with  these  last  2  years. 

Unless  the  military  program  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  economic  and  put  in  more 
manageable  form,  I  intend  to  request  that 
some  other  member  of  the  committee  handle 
the  bUl  next  year.  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor 
the  matter  in  a  letter,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  at  least  three  separate  bills  be  con- 
sidered—one dealing  with  the  military  aid, 
one  with  the  grant  aid,  and  one  with  the 
lending  operations. 

In  December  and  later  in  January, 
several  newspapers  published  articles 
making  quite  clear  my  position,  although 
it  was  scarcely  news  at  that  late  date. 

On  Monday,  February  1,  one  of  the 
columnists  in  the  Washington  Post  saw 
fit  to  denounce  my  decision  rather  se- 
verely as  follows: 

The  chief  Senate  foreign  policy  spokesman. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  of  Arkansas,  has  re- 
fused to  manage  the  administration's  new 
foreign  aid  bill,  as  he  had  threatened  earlier 
to  do  in  throwing  down  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Pres:dent.  This  was  an  unexampled  abdi- 
cation of  the  traditional  responsibility  of  a 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  can  only  observe  that  I  have  never 
thrown  down  an  ultimatum  to  this  or  any 
other  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  President 
and  with  officials  in  AID  and  State  long 
before  I  finally  made  the  decision  not  to 
manage  an  ominbus  bill.  It  is  quite 
wrong  to  describe  an  effort  to  modernize 
and  improve  the  most  controversial  for- 
eign program  we  have  as  an  ultimatum. 
As  for  this  action  being  "unexampled,"  it 
clearly  is  not.  Only  last  year  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  declined  to  manage 
the  most  important  tax  bill  in  many 
years.  There  are  many  other  examples 
I  need  not  mention  here. 

I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  try  to  Im- 
prove a  foreign  aid  program  which  I  be- 
lieve requires  revision  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  American  foreign  policy  In 
a  changing  world.  I  should  like  it  to 
be  quite  clear  that  my  reservations  about 
the  present  foreign  aid  program  have  to 
do  with  its  character  and  direction  and 
not  with  its  management  and  execution. 
I  believe  that  the  AID  is  competently  led 
by  Mr.  David  Bell  supported  by  a  staff 
of  able  and  dedicated  public  servants. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  more  waste  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram than  in  any  other  governmental 
function  and  there  may  indeed  be  less. 
The  issue  that  I  raise  is  whether  the 
kind  of  program  which  we  are  now  run- 
ning— omnibus  in  the  organization  of  di- 
verse parts  and  bilateral  in  execution- 
has  not  outlived  its  usefulness. 

It  is  a  matter  on  which  honest  men 
may  disagree.  It  is  also  a  matter  regard- 
ing which  those  who  have  some  respon- 
sibility have  the  duty  to  suggest  and 
support  what  they  judge  to  be  a  wise  ap- 
proach. The  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Director  of  the 
AID  have  made  know  their  position.  I 
Intend  to  do  the  same,  emphasizing  that 
it  is  not  foreign  aid  which  I  am  criticiz- 
ing but  a  particular  approach  to  it.  I 
believe  that  American  foreign  aid  has 
been  useful,  constructive,  and  humane 
over  the  past  two  decades.  I  propose  in 
the  weeks  ahead  to  offer  amendments 
which  I  believe  will  make  it  more  use- 
ful, more  constructive  and  more  humane. 
In  so  doing,  I  would  hope  to  stimulate 
the  public  thought  and  discussion  out 
of  which  may  come  a  better  solution  to 
one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

I  should  like  to  digress  a  moment  to 
comment  upon  our  balance-of -payments 
dilemma.  We  may  recall  that  about  1957 
the  dollar  gap  was  closed  and  we  began 
to  run  deficits  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  now  recognize  that  we  were 
too  slow  in  adjusting  to  this  change  in 
circumstances,  which  is  not  unusual  in 

our  society.  ^  ^  ...  ^  ^ 

The  deficit  is -not  a  trading  deficit,  but 
arises  primarily  from  our  business  in- 
vestments abroad,  American  tourists 
spending  too  much  on  foreign  travel,  ex- 
cessive military  personnel  abroad  and, 
to  a  much  lesser  extent,  to  foreign  aid. 

The  President  has  recently  announced 
policies  designed  to  correct  the  imbal- 
ance in  our  accounts.  If  these  do  not 
prove  to  be  effective,  there  will  be  no 
recourse  but  to  impose  greater  controls 
and  probably  to  cvu-tail  the  aid  program 
as  well.  However,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
aid  funds  are  spent  within  the  United 
States  and  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
many  of  our  industries  and  upon  agri- 
culture in  contrast  to  the  expenditures 
for  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  Far  East 
and  elsewhere. 

As  a  matter  of  priority,  therefore.  I 
believe  a  reduction  in  military  forces 
abroad,  in  American  investments  in 
industrialized  countries,  and  tourism 
should  precede  a  drastic  cut  in  aid  funds. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  American 
people  could  bring  themselves  to  travel 
within  the  United  States  and  spare 
themselves  the  sophisticated  debauchery 
and  artistic  pocket  picking  of  Paris,  at 
least  for  a  year  or  so.  Is  the  patriotism 
and  enlightened  self-interest  of  our  peo- 
ple so  superficial  that  they  cannot,  just 
this  year,  go  to  Las  Vegas  instead  of 
Monte  Carlo,  or  New  Orleans  instead  of 
Paris,  or  Colorado  iristead  of  Switzer- 
land,' or  California  and  Florida  rather 
than  Cairo? 

I  can  assure  them  of  a  cordial,  friendly, 
and  reasonably  priced  reception  if  they 


should  visit  the  lovely  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  Ozarks  in  northern  Arkansas. 
I  am  certain  they  will  return  from  such 
a  visit  with  greater  serenity  and  peace 
of  mind  than  they  bring  back  from  the 
frenzied  distractions  of  Western  Europe. 
They  will  find  they  can  do  it  for  half 
the  price,  without  insults  or  shakedowns, 
and  perform  a  real  service  to  this  coun- 
try. 

As  I  have  said  over  the  years,  foreign 
aid  has  been  a  useful,  indeed  indispen- 
sable, instrument  of  American  foreign 
policy.  I  do  not  believe  Western  Europe 
could  have  been  saved  from  collapse  and 
communism  without  the  Marshall  plan. 
Foreign  aid  of  varying  types  has  also 
been  crucial  in  bolstering  Greece  and 
Turkey,  in  supporting  India's  great  ex- 
periment in  democratic  economic  de- 
velopment, in  sustaining  Korea,  For- 
mosa, and  Vietnam,  and  in  beginning 
the  process  of  social  reform  and  economic 
growth  in  Latin  America.  Contrary  to 
a  common  impression,  economic  growth 
in  the  less  developed  world  as  a  whole 
since  1950  has  been  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  of  4.2  percent  per  year  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Dr.  Isaiah  Frank  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Despite  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
and  despite  the  frustrations  we  have  en- 
dured since  1945,  we  have  persevered 
and  we  have  learned  from  our  mistakes 
and  have  improved  the  administration 
of  foreign  aid  in  important  respects. 
The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  was 
a  good  law,  in  many  respects  the  best 
foreign  aid  law  we  have  ever  had. 
Among  other  things,  it  provided  multi- 
year  authorizations  for  lending  pro- 
grams, but  this  provision  was  scarcely  on 
the  statute  books  before  Congres  began 
to  disavow  it. 

One  could  plainly  see  as  early  as  1963 
that  the  1961  act,  whatever  its  merits, 
was  no  longer  politically  acceptable  and 
that  public  and  congressional  attitudes 
toward  foreign  aid  had  changed  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  program  of  1961  need- 
ed to  be  recast.  One  of  the  major  con- 
tributing factors  is  that  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  is  simply  tired 
of  the  annual  cycle  of  preparation,  pres- 
entation, and  hearings  and  interminable 
debates  extending  over  the  entire  con- 
gressional session.  The  time  has  come  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  foreign  aid.  so  that 
we  can  try  to  adjust  to  changed  circum- 
stances both  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  thing  which  confuses  our  consid- 
eration of  foreign  aid  is  that  the  program 
is  a  hodge-podge  of  diverse  activities. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  It  is  not  a  pro- 
gram, it  is  a  conglomeration  of  pro- 
grams— to  support  foreign  armies;  to 
maintain  American  military  bases  in  for- 
eign lands:  to  build  roads,  dams,  steel 
mills;  to  pay  foreigners'  import  bills; 
to  grow  more  food;  to  rent  communica- 
tion stations ;  to  train  foreign  tax  collec- 
tors; to  provide  emergency  relief  from 
natural  disasters;  and  to  support  multi- 
farious United  Nations  activities  which 
themselves  range  from  feeding  children, 
to  killing  malarial  mosquitoes,  to  irri- 
gating Pakistan. 

Quite  clearly  there  is  nothing  inher- 
ently wrong  about  any  of  these  purposes. 


One  can  conceive  of  circumstances  in 
which  each  of  them — and  others,  as 
well — may  be  justified.  The  various 
kinds  of  foreign  aid  do  indeed  provide 
an  important  part  of  our  overall  national 
effort  to  provide  for  our  security  and  to 
keep  peace. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  abandonment 
of  aid  as  an  instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy.  I  merely  assert  that  as  the  result 
of  many  changes  in  the  world,  experience 
gained  in  other  international  lending 
agencies,  and  especially  because  of  the  ■ 
image  which  the  omnibus  bill  has  ac- 
quired in  the  Senate,  the  time  for  a, 
change  in  approach  has  arrived. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
contained  12  separate  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  12  different  activities. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Congress,  the 
public,  and  perhaps  the  administration, 
has  difficulty  in  understanding  the  meas- 
ure. Almost  everybody  can  find  some- 
thing in  this  amalgam  to  support;  almost 
everybody  can  find  something  to  oppose. 
When  we  call  the  roll  on  final  passage, 
how  is  a  Senator  or  anybody  else  to  know 
what  he  is  voting  for  or  what  he  is  voting 
against? 

It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  all  Amer- 
icans, including  the  President,  I  should 
think,  if  we  could  at  least  take  up  these 
programs  only  once  every  2  years— pref- 
erably 4— instead  of  every  year.    Foreign 
aid  is  an  annual  albatross  around  the 
neck  of  any  President.    He  must  per- 
suade, cajole,  convene  citizens'  commit- 
tees, meet  the  press,  write  letters,  and 
issue  public  statements  to  persuade  the 
Congress  to  do,  or  not  to  do.  in  March 
what  it  did  or  failed  to  do  last  Septem- 
ber.   Furthermore,  our  annual  foreign 
aid  debates  usually  create  problems  for 
the  administration  with  many  nations 
of   the   world.    One   body   of  Congress 
often  insults  a  nation,  the  other  tries  to 
undo  the  damage,  and  we  end  up  with 
legislative  language  which  as  often  as 
not  gives  the  President  discretion  to  get 
himself  into  difficulties  with  either  the 
foreign  nation  or  the  Congress,  or  both. 
I  dare  say  the  President  could  save  con- 
siderable administrative  costs  and  save 
himself  much  anguish  and  energy  if  he 
could  persuade  Congress — as  I  believe  he 
might — to  authorize  foreign  aid  on  at 
least  a  biannual  basis  instead  of  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

We  also  need  to  sort  out  more  clearly 
the  various  purposes  of  aid,  the  various 
kinds  of  aid  which  are  used  to  achieve 
those  purposes,  and  the  various  admin- 
istrative arrangements  available  to  us. 
We  should  not  deny  ourselves  the  use  of 
aid  in  circumstances  in  which  it  is  an 
appropriate  and  effective  instrument  of 
foreign  policy.  But  we  should  remember 
that  a  kind  of  Gresham's  law  applies  to 
aid  programs  and  that  aid  dispensed 
too  widely  and  too  freely  cheapens  it- 
self. Furthermore,  the  more  widely  ana 
freely  it  is  dispensed,  the  more  resent- 
ments arise  when  it  is  withheld. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me,  and  increas- 
ingly so.  that  we  made  a  mistake  when 
we  joined  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance. Military  assistance  has  always 
been  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  the  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Department  of  State.    It  is, 
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we  have  been  told  by  the  administra- 
tion, part  and  parcel  of  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Why.  then, 
should  it  not  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget?  The 
costs  of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
air  and  naval  bases  in  Spain  is  a  part 
of  the  Defense  Department  budget.  Why 
should  not  the  cost  of  military  assistance 
to  Spain  likewise  be  a  part  of  the  de- 
fense budget?  I  do  not  think  this  would 
lessen  the  foreign  policy  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  eco- 
nomic development  lending  operations 
need  to  be  more  sharply  segregated  from 
our  economic  and  political  grants.  Fur- 
thermore, so  long  as  our  loans  remain  on 
a  bilateral  basis,  they  will  tend  increas- 
ingly to  complicate  and  irritate  our  polit- 
ical relations  with  borrowing  countries. 
It  is  rather  an  embarrassing  thing,  for 
both  parties,  to  go  to  a  friend  to  borrow 
money.  If  he  lends  it  to  you,  you  feel 
impelled  to  be  grateful  and  under  some 
sort  of  obligation  beyond  simple  repay- 
ments ;  if  he  does  not  lend  it  to  you,  you 
are  resentful.  Or  if  a  friend  comes  to 
you  for  a  loan  and  you  do  not  think  he 
has  been  behaving  quite  properly,  it  is 
an  embarrassment  either  to  refuse  the 
loan  or  to  put  strings  on  it.  In  any 
case,  a  possibly  fatal  sti'ain  is  put  on  the 
friendship.  "Loan  oft  loses  both  itself 
and  friend,"  said  Shakespeare. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  relationship  is 
totally  different  when  you  go  to  a  bank 
to  borrow  money.  You  expect  the  bank 
to  ask  questions  and  to  match  disburse- 
ments against  performance.  You  feel  no 
particular  sense  of  gratitude  or  obliga- 
tion or  subservience  if  the  loan  is  made, 
nor  any  particular  sense  of  resentment 
if  it  is  not. 

In  my  travels,  I  have  never  seen  a  sign 
that  said  "World  Bank  go  home."  I  have 
heard  some  rather  harsh  things  said 
about  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Including  the  statement  that  it  was  a 
lackey  of  the  United  States;  but  these 
came  about,  I  think,  primarily  because 
the  United  States  was  engaged  in  a  bi- 
lateral aid  program  concurrently  with, 
and  in  part  contingent  upon,  the  Fimd's 
multilateral  program. 

So,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  World  Bank,  or,  more  specifically,  its 
affiliate,  the  International  Development 
Association,  should  play  an  expanded 
and  more  active  role  in  economic  devel- 
opment. This  would  not  only  be  good 
politics  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  also  be  good 
economics,  because  the  Bank  would  be, 
I  believe,  more  successful  than  the 
United  States  has  been  in  persuading  the 
other  developed  nations  of  the  world  to 
do  more  than  they  have  been  doing  in 
helping  the  vmderdeveloped  nations. 
And  finally,  it  would  be  good  manage- 
ment, because  the  BaJik  has  thoroughly 
and  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  com- 
petence in  this  field. 

Why  can  there  not  be  more  projects 
such  as  the  Indus  Valley  development  in 
India  and  Pakistan  where  the  bank 
worked  out  the  basic  agreement,  orga- 
nized a  consortium  to  finance  the  works, 
and  is  managing  the  whole  project  with 
a  minimum  of  critlciBm  or  resentment? 


It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Conmiittee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  has  a  larger  role  to  play, 
not  simply  as  a  study  group  and  horta- 
tory club  but  as  the  initiative -taker,  or- 
ganizer, manager,  and  doer.  I  might 
note  parenthetically  that  one  reason  the 
Marshall  plan  proved  so  successful  and 
politically  palatable  was  that  it  was 
partly  administered  by  the  OEEC,  a  mul- 
tilateral organization  which  avoided  the 
political  pitfalls  inherent  in  a  bilateral 
arrangement. 

With  respect  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. I  believe  we  should  move  toward  an 
arrangement  in  which  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— or  CIAP,  after  its  Spanish  ini- 
tials— might  assume  such  a  role  over  the 
next  few  years.  I  approve  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  which  is 
an  example  of  multinational  administra- 
tion of  economic  development. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
Congress  to  take  the  initiative  in  work- 
ing these  matters  out.  We  can  suggest, 
we  can  recommend,  we  can  authorize; 
but  we  cannot  carry  on  the  necessary 
discussions  with  the  World  Bank,  or 
DAC,  or  CIAP.  In  1961,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  use  of  up  to  10  percent  of 
development  loan  funds  through  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association — 
and  then  shortly  thereafter  forbade  it 
through  a  limitation  on  the  appropria- 
tion. I  tliink  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
authority  could  never  be  used. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  in 
multilateralizing  aid,  we  are  losing  con- 
trol of  it  and  that  in  advocating  such  a 
course  I  am  contradicting  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago  about  aid  as  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
contradictory  because  I  believe  the  In- 
ternational Bank  is  more  likely  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  and  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  our  principal  purposes 
than  is  bilateral  lending. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  be  made 
here.  Although  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  extending  aid  directly  to  people, 
the  fact  is  that  to  a  large  degree,  govern- 
ment-aid programs  have  to  be  carried  on 
through  governments.  One  result  of  this 
is  that  aid  programs  become  identified 
with  particular  governments — and  in 
many  parts  of  the  miderdeveloped  world, 
governments  are  on  their  way  out  and 
new  people  are  on  their  way  in.  Our 
close  Identification  with  particular 
regimes,  through  bilateral  aid  programs, 
inhibits  us  from  establishing  the  kind  of 
relations  and  rapport  we  need  with  the 
successor  government. 

We  have  begun  to  overcome  this  handi- 
cap in  Latin  America  where  the  thrust  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  toward 
changing  the  established  order.  I  think 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  begim  to 
take  hold  in  Latin  America,  and  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons,  along  with  the 
contribution  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  why  we  have  fewer 
pending  crises  in  Latin  America  today 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  that  one  reason  we  have  not  been 
able  to  duplicate  this  relatively  satisfac- 


tory state  of  affairs  elsewhere  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped world  is  that  our  bilateral 
aid  programs  have  identified  us  too 
closely  with  the  past  and  too  little  with 
the  future.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
AUiance  for  Progress,  thanks  in  part  to 
CIAP — the  Inter-American  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress — is  becom- 
ing steadily  more  multilateral  in  concept 
and  execution,  though  it  remains  true 
that  we  supply  most  of  the  money. 

Even  though  the  development  loans 
could  be  shifted  to  the  IDA,  the  bulk  of 
oui'  aid  programs  would  still  be  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis.  The  bilateral  program 
would  still  include  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  a  substantial 
amount  of  technical  assistance.  The 
supporting  assistance  and  contingency 
fund  are  so  closely  related  to  short-term 
political  objectives  and  military  aid  that 
they  cannot  be  considered  development 
aid  and  would  properly  be  kept  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis. 

Technical   assistance,   if   carried   out 
wisely,  efficiently,  and  imaginatively,  is 
as  Important  over  the  long  run  as  any 
part  of  foreign  aid.     It  is  primarily  an 
educational  activity;  through  technical 
assistance,  you  teach  and  show  people 
how  to  do  things.    Although  I  believe  our 
technical  assistance  program  has  been 
sharpened  considerably  in  the  last  few 
years,  it  is  still  rather  too  diffuse  and 
unfocused  and  too  small.   It  should,  I  be- 
lieve, concentrate  more  on  the  training 
of  foreigners,  either  abroad  or  in  the 
United  States,  and  less  on  the  furnish- 
ing   of    American    advisers    who    often 
achieve    nothing    but    self-fnastration. 
The  principal  limiting  factor  in  the  po- 
litical and  economic  growth  of  under- 
developed countries  is  not  capital  or  nat- 
ural resources,  but  people  who  know  how 
to  operate  a  government,  how  to  make  a 
modem  economy  work,  and  how  to  pro- 
vide the  services,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  education,  which  such  an 
economy  demands.     In  regard  to  this 
latter  point,  we  should  note  that  neither 
we  nor  the  people  we  are  helping  have 
yet  dealt  with  the  problems  posed  by 
the  rapidly  increasing  growth  of  popu- 
lation.   Until  we  do  face  these  problems, 
all  our  other  efforts  are  likely  to  go  for 
naught.    The  morning  paper  indicates 
AID  is  too  timid  in  its  approach  to  this 
problem. 

Supporting  assistance  covers  a  wide 
range  of  activities  and  purposes — most 
of  them  essentially  short  range  and  po- 
litical. The  contingency  fund  likewise 
falls  into  this  category.  It  is  support- 
ing assistance  which  at  one  and  the  same 
time  finances  the  civilian  side  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  Government  in 
Bolivia.  Although  it  has  also  financed 
some  of  the  more  regrettable  failures  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  over  the  years, 
many  of  the  things  which  it  seeks  to  do 
are  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  This  would  be  more  apparent, 
however,  if  we  stopped  deluding  our- 
selves by  camouflaging  supporting  assist- 
ance programs  by  misleading  talk  about 
economic  development  and  democratic 
freedoms.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  na- 
tion with  such  worldwide  Interests  as  the 
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United  States  should  not  spend  substan- 
tial sums  for  political  purposes  through- 
out the  world  so  long  as  we  recognize 
what  we  are  doing  and  why. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
last  major  type  of  foreign  aid — contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations. 
These  include,  incidentally,  our  pay- 
ments to  the  World  Bank's  Indus  Valley 
project.  I  would  like  to  channel  more 
of  our  development  loan  funds  into  proj- 
ects of  this  type.  The  balance  of  the 
aid  embraced  under  the  general  heading 
of  contributions  to  international  orga- 
nizations goes  to  support  a  variety  of 
U.N.  activities,  such  as  the  U.N.  techni- 
cal assistance  program,  the  World  Health 
Organizations'  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram, and  the  Children's  Fund.  Taken 
together,  these  contributions  may  be 
viewed  as  a  recognition  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  play  the  role  of  a  good  citizen 
in  the  world  in  the  same  way  that  we,  as 
individuals,  contribute  to  the  United 
Givers  Fund  or  to  the  March  of  Dimes 
here  at  home. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  or  efficient  to  consider 
all  these  diverse  activities  in  one  pack- 
age. An  argument  that  is  often  heard 
is  that  the  single-package  approach  is  the 
only  way  Congress  can  get  an  overall 
view  and  perhaps  control  the  overall  size 
of  the  program.  This  argument  would 
have  more  merit  if  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  fact  represented  the  totality  of 
foreign  aid,  but  it  does  not.  Congress 
considers  Public  Law  480,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  to 
name  only  a  f«jv  activities,  entirely  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  the  officially  desig- 
nated foreign  aid  program. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
years  about  "truth  in  packaging."  This 
is  a  part  of  what  I  am  after  with  respect 
to  foreign  aid.  The  mixture  embraced 
in  the  single-package  foreign  aid  bill  has 
got  so  many  ingredients  that  no  one  can 
any  longer  either  read  or  understand  the 
small  print  on  the  label.  I  want  to  break 
the  contents  down  so  that  the  labels  may 
be  written  large  for  all  to  see. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  cannot  be 
done  in  a  year.  Indeed,  I  have  had  a 
notable  lack  of  success  in  trying  to  do 
it  over  a  period  much  longer  than  that. 
I  had  hoped  that  this  year  the  admin- 
istration might  begin.  I  still  hope  that 
Congress,  on  its  own  initiative,  will  begin 
the  separation  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic ingredients  of  the  package  and 
will  put  substantially  more  of  the  de- 
velopment lending  program  under  multi- 
lateral management.  If  Congress  does 
these  things,  it  will,  I  believe,  have  made 
an  important  contribution  toward  ac- 
commodating a  wise  and  necessary  pro- 
gram to  the  changing  needs  of  American 
policy  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  am  willing  to 
jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  comment 
briefly  on  his  remarks.  I  applaud  his 
views.     I  believe  that  the  foreign  aid 


program  needs  to  be  improved.  I  have 
been  a  supporter  of  foreign  aid.  Because 
I  have  found  fault  with  some  of  its  ap- 
plication, it  has  been  assumed  that  I  am 
opposed  to  foreign  aid.  I  am  not  op- 
posed. I  believe  that  some  errors  have 
been  committed  and  the  efforts  to  cor- 
rect them  have  met  with  the  steady  re- 
sistance of  those  managing  the  program 
to  accept  amendments.  This  has  tended 
to  endanger  the  whole  program. 

I  have  been  depressed  by  the  fact  that 
frequently  amendments  passed  by  over- 
whelming votes  in  either  this  body  or  in 
the  other  body  have  been  almost  auto- 
matically removed  in  conference.  This 
is  a  very  unfortunate  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  clearly  expressed  will 
of  one  of  these  bodies  should  have  proper 
consideration  by  the  conferees.  It  is  this 
policy  which  I  think  endangers  the  whole 
program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
asking  me  a  question  or  does  he  wish  to 
make  a  speech?  I  would  suggest  that  he 
make  his  speech  on  his  own  time.  I  do 
not  propose  to  stand  here  all  afternoon 
to  have  the  Senator  denounce  me. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  was  not  denounc- 
ing the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  yield  for 
anything  but  a  question. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  was  trying  to  com- 
mend the  Senator,  not  to  denounce  him. 
I  do  commend  him.  I  am  sorry  if  he 
thinks  I  have  been  trying  to  denounce 
him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  understand  such  commendation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  him.  I 
wish  to  make  this  clear.  I  compliment 
him  on  his  suggestions  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  needs  improvement.  I  believe 
that  to  be  the  fact.  I  have  so  stated  re- 
peatedly. I  do  not  intend  to  criticize  him 
for  that.  On  the  contrary,  I  commend 
him.  I  hope  that  point  is  quite  clear. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  keep  him  stand- 
ing on  the  floor.  I  will  talk  on  my  own 
time.  He  has  made  a  very  constructive 
speech  with  some  of  which  I  agree.  I 
hope  we  can  work  together  to  eliminate 
what  seem  to  be  some  of  the  errors  that 
have  been  committed  to  which  he  has 
made  reference.  I  hope  we  can  get  a 
better  program.  That  is  my  thought.  I 
hope  the  Senator  understands  that.  He 
is  mistaken  in  his  assumption  that  I  was 
criticizing  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  the  Senator 
says  that  his  amendments  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  bill  in  conference  with- 
out consideration,  and  automatically 
taken  out,  he  is  in  error. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  was  not  referring 
to  my  amendments,  but  to  other  amend- 
ments that  were  adopted  by  substantial 
majorities. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Some  of  his 
amendments  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives refused  to  accept.  There  was  noth- 
ing automatic  about  the  conference  ac- 
tion at  any  time.  The  conferees  always 
weigh  the  relative  merits  of  all  amend- 
ments. Many  of  the  amendments  that 
the  Senator  has  in  mind  were  never  even 
submitted  to  committee.  They  were  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  About 
80  amendments  were  offered  to  last  year's 


bill.  This  is  the  most  chaotic  piece  of 
legislation  that  ever  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  entitled  to 
his  own  opinion  about  the  merits  of  his 
amendments.  If  it  is  not  criticism  to  say 
that  the  amendments  have  not  received 
consideration  but  thrown  out  automati- 
cally, I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  did  not  say  the 
amendments  were  not  given  considera- 
tion. I  gave  my  view  they  were  not  given 
proper  consideration. 

Certainly  the  Senator  is  not  responsible 
for  the  action  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. He  is  only  one,  though  a  very 
important,  influential  member  of  the 
conference  committee.  This  has  hap- 
pened on  a  good  many  occasions — these 
eliminations  by  the  conferees  of  amend- 
ments adopted  by  one  House  or  the 
other  by  sizable  majorities. 

I  point  out  what  we  did  in  the  Senate 
to  cease  giving  aid  to  the  dictator  of 
Indonesia,  Sukarno.  That  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  It  was  not  my  amend- 
ment. I  supported  it.  So  did  60  Sen- 
ators. It  was  taken  out  in  conference. 
The  facts  prove  that  our  policy  in  respect 
to  Indonesia  for  years  has  been  folly. 
We  have  sunk  a  billion  dollars  there. 
This  man  Sukarno  has  moved  into  the 
Communist  orbit.  It  has  long  been  evi- 
dent that  he  would.  He  is  an  aggressor. 
He  has  left  the  United  Nations.  He  has 
abolished  our  information  agencies.  He 
has  closed  our  libraries.  He  has  en- 
couraged attacks  on  our  Embassy.  He 
has  said  "To  hell  with  your  aid."  Yet 
we  have  continued  to  give  it.  Further- 
more, the  same  thing  has  happened  in 
the  Middle  East.  Nasser  is  likewise  an 
aggressor  who  continues  to  get  our  dol- 
lars. We  continue  to  subsidize  hostile 
dictators  and  continue  to  pour  our  dol- 
lars into  their  coffers  while  they  pursue 
aggressive  policies.  Yet  all  these  at- 
tempts have  been  opposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  this  opposition  has  been 
reflected  in  the  conferences  between  Sen- 
ate and  House. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  keep  such 
amendments  in  the  bill  when  they  have 
been  adopted  by  either  body  by  over- 
whelming votes.  This  is  a  fact.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  improve  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  make  it  a  more  useful  piece 
of  legislation.  It  has  done  much  good  in 
the  past,  but  it  has  also  done  a  good  deal 
of  harm  in  many  cases.  Its  application, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  has  actually  nul- 
hfied  the  objectives  which  it  was  pre- 
sumably trying  to  achieve.  That  is  what 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  also  saying. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, that  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE    HUDSON    HIGHLANDS    NA- 
TIONAL SCENIC  RIVERWAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  LMr.  JavitsI,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Hudson  Highlands 
National  Scenic  RiverWay  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  1386)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Hudson  Highlands 
National  Scenic  Riverway  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits)  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  138 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  t^e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  anti  developing  unique 
scenic,  historic,  outdoor  recreation,  archeo- 
loglcal,  fish,  wildlife,  and  other  natural 
values,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
water  quality.  In  the  portion  of  the  Hudson 
River  In  Rockland,  Orange.  Putnam,  and 
Westchester  Counties.  New  YorK,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  objects  of  the  inter- 
state compact  entered  li^to  by  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jerseir.  which  established 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission 
and  which  was  consented  to  by  the  Congress 
In  the  Act  of  August  19.  1937  (50  Stat.  719). 
the  Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic  River- 
way  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "River- 
way")  Is  hereby  established. 

Sec.  2.  The  boundaries  of  the  Riverway 
shall  Include  the  segment  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  related  land  areas  within  the  fol- 
lowing general  limits: 

(a)  On  the  eastern  shiore  of  the  river,  the 
boundary  to  run  from  the  southerly  city 
limits  of  the  city  of  Beacon  on  the  north, 
to  and  including  Yonkers  on  the  south;  on 
the  western  shore,  from  the  southerly  limits 
of  the  city  of  Newburgh,  on  the  north,  to 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  State  line  on  the 
south.  The  eastern  anc|  western  boundaries 
shall  be  approximately  one  mile  from  the  east 
and  west  shorelines  of  tlie  river,  respectively, 
but  may  be  either  a  lohger  or  shorter  dis- 
tance from  the  shoreline,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  order  to  keep 
the  view  from  the  river  as  unspoiled  and 
natural  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  Include 
typical  examples  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
ridges,  mountains,  highland  scenes,  and 
vistas.  j 

(b)  The  Secretary  siell  prepare  a  map 
delineating  the  boundaSies  of  the  Riverway. 
The  map  shall  be  on  flle  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  btf  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  encourage  rM  assist  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  appropriate  local  zoning 
agencies  In  the  adoption  of  zoning  ordi- 
nances that  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  acquire  by  donaKlon,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  otherwise, 
scenic  or  other  easemenitp.  or  other  interests 


in  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  River- 
way as  in  his  Judgment  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  acquisition  of  such  interests  will  not  ade- 
quately protect  the  Riverway,  he  may  acquire 
by  any  of  the  above  methods  not  more  than 
5,000  acres  in  fee  for  this  purpose,  and  not 
more  than  5,000  acres  in  fee  for  public  access 
to  recreational  areas,  sites,  or  points  of  public 
use  within  the  Riverway.  Lands  and  waters 
owned  by  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission, the  State  of  New  York,  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  within  the  Riverway 
may  be  acquired  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  such  owner.  Any  Federal  property  located 
within  the  Riverway  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  agency  having  custody  thereof, 
be  transferred,  without  transfer  of  funds,  to 
the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  administration  as  part  of  the  River- 
way. In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  contracts  requiring  the  expenditure, 
when  appropriated,  of  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act,  but  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  under  any  such  contract  shall  be  con- 
tingent on  the  appropriation  of  funds  suffi- 
cient to  fulfill  the  obligations  thereby 
incurred. 

(b)  When  acquiring  lands  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Riverway,  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  which 
he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal.  The  properties  so  exchanged  shall 
be  approximately  equal  in  fair  market  value, 
but  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or 
pay  cash  to  the  grantor  in  order  to  equalize 
the  values  of  the  properties  exchanged. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  such  roads  and  trails  as  may  be 
necessary  to  connect  the  Riverway  with  ad- 
jacent or  nearby  forests,  reservations.  lakes, 
historic  and  archelogical  sites,  scenic  points, 
and  recreation  resources,  and  may  acquire 
lands  or  interests  therein  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  6.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  New 
York,  its  political  subdivisions,  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  Commission,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  organizations  in  formulat- 
ing comprehensive  plans  for  the  Riverway, 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  plans.  Such  plans  may 
provide  for  use  and  development  programs, 
for  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  landscape,  for  con- 
servation of  outdoor  resources,  and  for  pres- 
ervation and  interpretation  of  the  historic 
sites,  structures,  and  properties  lying  within 
the  Riverway. 

Sec.  7.  The  Riverway  shall  be  administered, 
protected,  and  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) ,  as  amended 
and  supplemented;  except  that  any  other 
statutory  authority  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  natural  resources  may  be 
utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds  such  author- 
ity will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
permit  hunting  and  fishing  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  jurisdiction  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Riverway  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  New  York  and  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  extent  applicable, 
except  that  he  may  designate  zones  where, 
and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunting  or 
fishing  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  pub- 
lic safety,  administration,  fish  and  wildlife 
management,  or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
Except  in  emergencies,  any  regulations  pre- 
scribing any  such  restrictions  shall  be  put 
into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 


Conservation  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Sec.  9.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  have  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  June  10.  1920, 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.) ,  to  license 
the  building  of  any  dam  or  other  structure 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines would  adversely  affect  the  segment 
of  the  Hudson  River  Included  in  the  Riverway 
unless  the  application  is  referred  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Issuance  of  the  license  is  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  statute.  Any  applica- 
tion referred  to  the  Congress  shall  include 
the  views  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec  10.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  not  have  authority  to  issue  per- 
mits for,  or  to  undertake  directly,  the  con- 
struction of  any  dam,  dike,  structure,  or  ac- 
tivity which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  would  adversely  affect  the  seg- 
ment of  the  Hudson  River  included  in  the 
Riverway  unless  the  proposal  is  referred  to 
the  Congress  and  is  expressly  authorized  by 
statute.  Any  proposal  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress shall  include  the  views  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  with  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies,  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  or  diminishing 
the  pollution  of  waters  within  the  Riverway. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  coordinate  and  correlate  such  recrea- 
tional developments  as  he  may  plan,  con- 
struct, or  permit  to  be  constructed  within 
the  Riverway  with  those  on  lands  within  the 
respective  Jurisdictions  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  To  the  extent  of  Federal  ownership  or 
control  thereof — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  is- 
sue where  appropriate  revocable  licenses  or 
permits  for  rights-of-way  over,  across,  and 
upon  Riverway  lands,  or  for  the  use  of  River- 
way lands  by  the  owners  or  lessees  of  adjacent 
lands,  for  such  purposes  and  under  such  non- 
discriminatory terms,  regulations,  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  the  use  of  such  lands  for  Riverway  pur- 
poses; and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  lease 
Federal  lands.  Including  structiires  or  facili- 
ties thereon.  In  Riverway  areas  for  such 
periods,  upon  such  terms,  and  for  such  piir- 
poses  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  in  the  pub- 
lic interest:  Provided,  That  preference  shall 
be  given  to  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
mental agencies:  Provided  further,  That  the 
rental  under  any  lease  to  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  governmental  agency,  or  to  a  nonprofit 
organization  for  park,  recreational,  or  scien- 
tific purposes  may  be  fixed  after  taking  Into 
account  the  public  service  to  be  rendered  in 
utilizing  the  leased  premises. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic  Riverway 
Advisory  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission").  The  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  ten  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  nine 
members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  One  member  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors of  Orange  Cotmty; 

(2)  One  member  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Rockland  County; 

(3)  One  member  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Putnam  County; 

(4)  One  member  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors of  Westchester  County; 
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(5)  One  member  to  be  appointed  from  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York; 

(6)  One  member  to  be  appointed  from  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission 
and  the  Taconic  State  Park  Commission;  and 

(7)  Three  members  to  be  designated  by 
the   Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  witliout  compensation.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  reimburse  members  of  the  Com- 
mission for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  tlieir  duties. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  act  and  advise 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
members  of  the  Commission  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  the  development  of  the 
Riverway  and  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $20,000,000  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  consideration  of  this  bill  is 
essential  because  of  pending  encroach- 
ments on  the  Hudson  and  a  heightened 
national  awareness  of  the  need  to  pre- 
serve those  areas  constituting  our  na- 
tional heritage.  Preservation  of  part  of 
the  area  surrounding  the  lordly  Hudson 
is  of  particular  concern  to  our  citizens 
because  of  the  central  role  it  has  played 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  because  of 
its  unique  beauty  and  majesty,  and  be- 
cause of  the  important  pait  it  plays  in 
the  lives  of  such  a  large  number  of  our 
citizens. 

We  have  reason  to  be  concerned  with 
preservation  of  the  scenic  beauty  and 
natural  features  of  the  Hudson  River 
area.  As  Ronald  Sullivan,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  pointed  out.  "what  was  once 
called  the  great  river  of  the  mountains  is 
becoming  a  cesspool."  The  shores  of  the 
river  have  been  threatened  by  a  plan  to 
erect  a  pumped-storage  hydroelectric 
plant  at  Storm  King  Moxmtain.  Hous- 
ing developments  are  located  where  they 
diminish  the  majesty  of  the  Palisades. 
Trails,  paths,  and  vistas  that  now  de- 
light the  eye  are  threatened  by  the 
unnatural  encroachment  of  man.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  now ;  to  save 
this  area;  we  may  not  have  another 
opportunity. 

Our  history  is  rich  with  Hudson  River 
incidents,  from  Verrazano's  first  glimpse 
of  the  river,  Henry  Hudson's  exploration 
of  the  full  length  of  the  river  in  the 
Half -Moon,  and  his  statement  that  "this 
is  a  very  good  land  to  fall  with,  and  a 
pleasant  land  to  see,"  the  establishment 
of  the  Dutch  Hudson  River  Manors,  Gen- 
eral Washington's  defense  of  the  Hud- 
son's Palisades  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  first  voyage  of  Robert  Fulton's 
steamboat  Claremont.  and  the  travel  of 
boat  and  barge  along  its  shores  during 
the  magnificent  barge  era.  These  epi- 
sodes have  become  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  our  literature,  and  art.  "The  Tales  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  and  art  from  the  Hudson  River 
School  are  known  by  children  and  adults 


alike.  George  William  Curtis,  writing  of 
the  Hudson  said: 

Its  spacious  and  stately  character,  its 
varied  and  magnificent  outline,  from  the 
Palisades  to  the  Catskills.  are  as  epical  as  the 
loveliness  of  the  Rhine  Is  lyrical.  The  Hud- 
son implies  a  continent  behind.  For  vine- 
yards it  has  forests.  For  a  belt  of  water,  a 
majestic  stream.  For  graceful  and  grain- 
golden  heights  It  has  imposing  mountains. 
There  Is  no  littleness  about  the  Hudson. 
Here  everything  is  boldly  touched.  What 
lucid  and  penetrant  lights,  what  broad  and 
sober  shadows.  The  river  moistens  the  feet, 
and  the  clouds  anoint  the  heads,  of  regal 
hills. 

Of  all  our  rivers  that  I  know,  the  Hudson, 
with  this  grandeiu-.  has  the  most  exquisite 
episodes.  Its  morning  and  evening  reaches 
are  like  the  lakes  of  dreams.  Looking  from 
this  garden,  at  twilight,  toward  the  huge 
hills,  enameled  with  soft  darkness,  that  guard 
the  entrance  of  the  highlands,  near  West 
Point  ....  Out  of  that  dim  portal  glide 
the  white  sails  of  sloops,  like  spectres;  they 
loiter  languidly  along  the  bases  of  the  hills, 
as  the  evening  breeze  runs  after  them,  enam- 
ored, and  they  fiy,  taking  my  fascinated 
eyes  captive,  far  and  far  away,  until  they 
glimmer  like  ghosts  and  strand  my  sight 
upon  the  distance. 

The  Hudson  River  Valley  still  retains 
much  of  its  original  beauty.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commission  in  1900,  has  protected  part 
of  the  lower  portions  of  the  river  from 
unwise  use  and  has  preserved  the  beauty 
of  sections  of  the  Palisades  for  future 
generations.  However,  we  are  once 
again  faced  with  competing  needs  for 
land  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
needs  that  must  be  considered  in  parallel 
with  our  citizens'  desire  to  preserve  and 
enjoy  this  unique  area  of  natural  beauty. 

Approximately  one-sixth  of  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  live  within  a  few  hours 
distance  from  the  Hudson  River.  De- 
spoliation of  the  Hudson  Riverway  will 
deprive  them  of  the  beauty  that  can  en- 
large their  imagination  and  revive  their 
spirits.  Many  foreign  visitors  coming  to 
the  United  States  ride  up  the  Hudson  to 
get  their  first  impressions  of  the  Amer- 
ican countryside.  Of  even  more  impor- 
tance are  the  countless  number  of  future 
Americans  who  will  judge  us  by  our  ac- 
tions in  preserving  areas  such  as  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  They  rely  on  us 
to  insure  that  "America  the  Beautiful" 
is  a  fact  as  well  as  a  phrase. 

Immediate  attention  to  the  Hudson 
has  focused  on  the  plans  to  establish  the 
hydroelectric  plant  at  Storm  King 
Mountain.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  a 
plant  and  other  commercial  ventures 
along  the  river  will  have  a  major  impact 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  region.  Con- 
struction of  high-power  transmission 
lines  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  would 
be  particularly  pervasive  in  their  effect. 
I  believe  that  more  information  is  needed 
before  decisions  are  made  on  FPC  license 
applications ' in  this  area;  my  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion would  not  license  the  construction 
of  a  project  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior finds  that  it  would  adversely  affect 
the  riverway,  unless  the  application  for 
such  license  is  referred  to  the  Congress 
for  its  judgment.  In  my  opinion,  a  li- 
cense of  this  type — that  would  have  such 
far-reaching  effect — should  be  granted 
only  after  the  most  thorough  congres- 


sional consideration  of  all  facets  of  the 
matter. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  "Riverway" 
that  would  extend  generally  from  the 
city  of  Beacon  on  the  north  to  Yonkers 
on  the  south;  and  on  the  western  side 
from  Newburgh  on  the  north,  to  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  State  line  on  the  south. 
The  exact  boundaries  would  be  defined 
subsequently  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
save  permanently  for  the  public  benefit 
the  unique  scenic  beauty  as  well  as  the 
historic,  archeological,  recreation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  values  of  this  portion  of 
the  Hudson  River,  including  the  river 
valley  and  adjacent  highlands.  This 
will  assist  in  the  abatement  of  pollution 
and  the  protection  of  pure  water  in  the 
area.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  Interior  Department  would  plan  and 
cooperatively  develop  the  Riverway  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  of  New  York, 
its  political  subdivisions  and  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park  Commission. 

Land  acquisition  for  the  riverway 
would  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  would  encourage 
and  assist  State  and  local  bodies  in  the 
adoption  of  zoning  ordinances  to  pro- 
mote the  preservation  of  the  Riverway, 
The  Secretary'  would  be  authorized  to  ac- 
quire scenic  or  other  easements  appli- 
cable to  the  particular  area,  when  neces- 
sary; however,  when  the  Secretary  finds 
that  sufficient  protection  to  the  area 
cannot  be  obtained  by  these  procedures, 
he  would  be  authorized  to  purchase  a 
limited  amount  of  not  more  than  5,000 
acres  of  land.  Also,  in  order  to  provide 
public  access  to  the  area,  he  would  be 
authorized  to  acquire  not  more  than 
5,000  acres  of  land. 

Public  recreation  use  of  the  area  gen- 
erally for  boating,  swimming,  bathing, 
fishing,  and  other  recreational  purposes 
would  be  authorized  and  would  not  in- 
terfere with  use  of  the  river  for  shipping. 
Hunting  and  fishing  would  be  permitted 
in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 
and  State  laws. 

Another  feature  of  this  proposal  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Hudson  Highlands 
National  Scenic  Riverway  Advisory  Com- 
mission composed  of  nine  members. 
The  group  should  be  of  much  assistance 
in  promoting  the  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation and  advising  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

If  enacted,  I  believe  this  bill  will  en- 
list the  support  and  cooperation  of  local 
communities  and  agencies  in  preserving 
the  Hudson.  A  cooperative  program  Is 
needed  to  combat  the  situation  that  has 
developed  along  the  Hudson.  We  must 
control  pollution  of  the  Hudson  and  re- 
store those  scenic  features  that  have 
been  sullied  wherever  practicable.  This 
will  require  a  vigorous  action  by  all 
parties  concerned,  but  the  benefits  to 
present  and  future  generations  will  be 
worth  it.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  will  hold  hearings  on 
this  proposed  legislation  soon  and  that  it 
will  be  enacted  during  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Sullivan's  excellent  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Feb- 
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ruary  21,  1965,  and  also  the  fine  and  in- 
formative article  entitled  "What  WUl 
the  Hudson  Be?"  written  by  Paul  Good- 
man and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  February  14,  1965,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  21,  1965) 

The   Mighty,  DiivY  Hudson 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 

ALBANY.  February  20.— The  Hudson  was 
once  a  mugnlllcent  river  land  parts  of  It  still 
are.  But  disgruntled  fishermen,  driven 
from  the  river  by  its  almost  unbeliev- 
able pollution,  now  tell  tlhe  story  that  a  nail 
■dropped  Into  the  river  ndar  here  or  near  New 
York  City  won't  rust— l^tcause  there  is  no 
oxygen  left  in  the  water.  ' 

It's  not  that  the  Hud$On  was  ever  crystal 
clear  or  that  It  ever  had  miles  of  sandy 
shoreline.  It  didn't.  Btit  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  clean,  and  f\$h,  and  young  people 
loved  it.  i 

Now  even  the  fish  ckn't  stand  it.  The 
shad  run  in  the  lower!  river  beneath  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  has  all  but  van- 
ished. And  the  only  fi^h  that  lives  In  the 
river  near  Troy  Is  a  vicious  kind  of  eel  that 
thrives  on  human  waste.! 

The  police  keep  youn^  people  from  swim- 
ming, and  piles  of  garbage,  miles  of  sewer 
pipes,  and  mountains  of  debris  have  driven 
off  the  fishermen.  What  once  was  called  the 
"great  river  of  the  mountains"  is  becoming 
a  cesspool. 

PEOPLE    A^fGRY 

Slowly — so  slowly  thalli  It  pains  the  con- 
servationists and  the  guirdlans  of  the  public 
health— uncontrolled  pcjuution  is  beginning 

*-f-t.  m'~i\ra  r\or»Mlii   nncrrv  ' 


to  make  people  angry.      , 

Water  pollution  has  become  a  hot  l.ssue  In 
the  United  States;  hot  enough  to  become  the 
first  item  of  President  jjohnson's  legislative 
program  to  pass  the  Sepnte  this  year.  And 
in  Congress,  in  State  hoUBes  and  In  city  halls 
from  Boston  to  Sun  Die^o,  everyone  sudden- 
ly wants  to  make  water  lalean  again — as  long 
as  It  doesn't  cost  too  niuch  money.  But  It 
does.  I 

The  Federal  Governmiont  says  it  will  take 
at  least  $8  billion  Just  l)o  keep  the  country's 
cities  from  polluting  \I/Rter,  Just  to  catch 
up.  It  will  take  $20  to  $30  billion  more  to 
install  the  necessary  s^orm  and  sewer  sys- 
tems across  the  country. 

A  major  goal  of  the  President's  Great  So- 
ciety Is  to  recreate  a  land  where  a  boy  can 
Jump  Into  a  river  or  pdad  without  catching 
hepatitis  or  dysentery.  Chemical  and  hu- 
man pollution  has  befouled  streams,  lakes, 
and  shorelines,  making  magnificent  rivers 
like  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi  unfit 
even  to  live  near. 

Governor  Rockefeller  estimates  that  two 
out  of  three  New  Yorkers  live  amid  pollu- 
tion. The  statistics  are  frightening  and  dis- 
gusting. 

New  York  City  alone  produces  1.3  billion 
gallons  of  raw  sewage  every  day.  More  than 
500  million  gallons  of  it  are  pumped  each 
day  Into  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers.  About 
140  miles  upstream,  Albany  and  its  equally 
drab  and  dingy  neighbors  pour  more  than  60 
million  gallons  of  filth  into  the  Hudson 
daily.  State  studies  show  that  there  is  now 
six  times  as  much  pollution  in  the  river 
as  there  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

As  more  people  move  to  the  cities  all  over 
the  country,  their  waste  and  that  of  the  In- 
dustries that  serve  them  threatens  to  engulf 
metropolitan  areas  In  a  sea  of  defilement  un- 
less they  do  things  they  have  never  been 
willing  to  do — put  sewage  disposal  on  a  par 
with  schools  and  highways. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  talk  about  the 
Hudson  without  talking  about  the  Mohawk 
River,  too,  because  the  Mohawk  pollutes  the 


Hudson.  The  two  rivers  join  Just  north  of 
here,  compounding  the  worst  of  both  into  a 
pollution  nightmare. 

It  is  like  this  In  most  other  places.  Some- 
one pollutes  a  pond.  The  pond  then  pollutes 
a  stream,  which,  along  with  hundreds  of 
other  ponds  and  streams,  pollutes  a  river  or 
a  lake.  Like  the  ripples  from  a  rock  thrown 
Into  the  water,  large-scale  pollution  is  gen- 
erally the  culmination  of  countless  little 
pollutions. 

SOURCES 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  taken  an  impres- 
sive lead  in  fighting  bad  water  by  proposing 
a  $1.7  billion  antipollution  program  in  New 
York  State.  He  pointed  his  finger  at  2,100 
pollution  sources  and  1,167  communities  that 
don't  seem  to  care  what  they  do  with  their 
waste. 

"Everyone  has  a  stake  In  ending  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  lakes  and  streams."  he  said. 
"Farmers,  housewives,  sportsmen,  workers, 
businessmen,  children — all  want  pure  water." 

The  log  Is  clear.  The  State  estimates  that 
It  would  cost  nearly  *1  billion  by  1970  to 
clean  up  the  Mohawk  and  the  upper  and 
lower  reaches  of  the  Hudson.  The  State 
argues  that  it  will  eventually  cost  the  people 
far  more  than  $1  billion  If  action  Isn't  taken 
now. 

State  officials  believe  that  $1  billion  spent 
on  cleaning  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk 
would  pay  for  Itself  In  hard  cash — not  Just  In 
terms  of  swimmers  swimming  and  fishermen 
fishing.  But  it  Is  almost  Impossible  to  con- 
vince the  voter  who  sees  no  visible  retvirn  for 
the  money  put  into  sewage-treatment  plants. 
His  Implacable  opposition  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  State  action  for  decades. 

The  toughest  nuts  for  the  State  to  crack 
have  been  the  cities  of  Utica  on  the  Mohawk 
and  Troy,  which  hugs  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  10  miles  north  of  here,  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson. 

In  1936,  the  State  health  department  sent 
a  stiff  note  to  Utlca  demanding  that  it  stop 
pouring  raw  sewage  Into  the  Mohawk.  The 
State  gave  Utlca  4  years  to  stop.  That  was 
nearly  30  years  ago  an(i  Utlca  Is  still  pumping 
untreated  sewage  into  the  Mohawk  at  the 
rate  of  15  million  gallons  dally. 

Over  the  years  Utlca  became  more  and 
more  of  an  embarrassment  to  New  York's  ef- 
forts to  clean  Its  waters.  Smaller  cities  told 
the  State  to  do  something  about  Utlca  before 
It  moved  against  them.  After  several  court 
battles  and  an  Implied  threat  to  cut  off  State 
aid  to  the  city.  Utlca  has  finally  agreed  to 
build  a  sewage-treatment  plant. 

ON   THE   CARPET 

Tlie  health  department  had  Troy  on  the 
carpet  last  month.  But  Troy  officials  contend 
they  have  been  made  "fall  guys"  by  the  State 
and  point  to  the  dozens  of  other  Hudson 
communities  that  have  no  treatment  facil- 
ities. 

A  150-mlle  trip  down  the  Hudson  from 
Albany  to  New  York  City  once  was  a  Joy. 
Now  It  begins  amid  unspeakable  filth.  As 
the  accompanying  map  [not  printed  In  the 
Record,  shows  this  gross  pollution  persists 
before  it  begins  to  dissipate  about  35  to  40 
miles  downstream.  But  pollution  again  sets 
In  as  communities  farther  down,  almost 
without  exception,  contribute  their  share  of 
raw  sewage. 

The  map  shows  a  45-mile  stretch  midway 
to  Manhattan  that  is  relatively  unpolluted. 
But  a  health  department  doctor  said  this  did 
not  mean  the  water  is  clean.  He  said  he 
would  not  swim  In  It  nor  would  he  dare  to 
drink  It.  The  river  Is  so  befouled  by  the 
time  It  leaves  Albany  that  It  would  take  10 
years,  even  with  every  sewer  blocked  and 
every  river  factory  closed,  before  It  could  re- 
cover Its  original  state. 

RELUCTANCE 

And  so  it  has  gone.  One  city  or  town 
after  another,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to 


do  something  and  each  insisting  that  BChoola 
and  highways  are  more  Important  than 
sewers.  Local  reluctance  has  spurred  Stat« 
and  Federal  initiative. 

In  his  special  message  to  Congress  on  natu- 
ral beauty  last  week,  the  President  asked 
for  new  Federal  powers  to  clean  up  the  covin- 
try's  water. 

The  Government  has  already  made  mil- 
lions of  dollars  available  to  communities  for 
sanitation  studies  and  sewage- treatment 
plants.  All  told,  5,851  communities  have  re- 
ceived $500  million  for  treatment  facilities 
since  1956.  Under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  a  community  can  obtain 
Federal  grants  of  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
construction  costs,  with  a  $600,000  celling. 

Companion  bh-l 

The  administration  bill  that  cleared  the 
Senate  last  month  would  raise  the  celling. 
The  companion  bill  In  the  House  raises  it  to 
$2  million  a  plant  and  provides  $6  million 
for  a  Joint  community  operation. 

Governor  Rockefeller  urges  an  end  of  Fed- 
eral ceilings.  Under  his  plan,  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  40  per- 
cent each  and  the  locality  would  provide  the 
remaining  20  percent.  But  administration 
officials  doubt  that  Congres  would  ever  re- 
move spending  limitations,  as  asked  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

If  the  limitations  remain,  the  Governor's 
program  would  be  crippled. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Feb.  14,  1965] 
What  Will  the  Hudson  Be? 
(By  Paul  Goodman) 
"The  visible  scene  would  enter  unawares 
into  his  soul  with  all  its  solemn  imagery." 
So  Wordsworth  wrote  about  a  boy  growing 
up  In  a  river  valley  long  ago.    And  now  that 
the  solemn  imagery  of  the  Hudson  River  is  in 
the  news  almost  dally,  because  of  schemes  to 
deface  It  or  alter  It  or  restore  It,  I  recall  how 
this  visible  scene  that  I  experienced  in  my 
own  childhood  has  remained  with  me  and  in- 
fiuenced  me  profoundly.     It  raises  a  ques- 
tion:   What   win   the   river    be   for   today's 
children? 

I  have  written  dozens  of  poems  and  stories 
In  which  Images  of  the  Hudson  River  have 
spontaneously  recurred  to  me  to  express  how 
It  was  with  me.  Over  the  years,  fiashing  in 
many  moods — I  suppose  that  they  have  been, 
as  Wordsworth  again  put  it,  "the  overflow  of 
powerful  feelings  recollected  In  tranquility." 
There  is  one  master  Image:  The  Hudson 
River  Is  very  broad,  and  there  is  a  sparkling 
stripe  of  sun  across  it  from  the  west.  As  a 
child  born  and  brought  up  near  Fort  Wash- 
ington, I  used  to  look  over  to  Fort  Lee — and 
there  the  general  had  stood  on  the  cliff  peer- 
ing through  his  spyglass  at  our  unlucky 
battle. 

Another,  more  erotic  image,  is  the  river 
turning  northward  among  the  rounded  hills. 
Dunderberg,  High  Tor,  Bear  Mountain,  past 
West  Point  to  Storm  King.  In  this  scene, 
the  Dayliner,  flags  flying.  Is  plowing  a  white 
furrow  and  the  waves  roll  to  the  shore. 

Later.  I  used  to  hurry  home  from  Chicago, 
when  I  taught  there  at  the  university,  and 
I  called  out  (in  my  reverie)  to  the  bus  driver. 

"Driver,  what  stream  is  it?"  I  asked,  well 

knowing 
It  was  our  lordly  Hudson  hardly  flowing. 
'It  is  the  lordly  Hudson,  hardly  flowing,' 
He  said,  'under  the  green-grown  cliffs.'  ; 

'Driver!  has  this  a  peer  in  Europe  or  thfe 

East?' 
'No  no!' he  said.    Home!  home!" 

But  a  more  desperate  image  ha«  also 
haunted  me,  of  Henry  Hudson  himself,  going 
crazy,  looking  for  the  Northwest  Passage — 
but  there  wca  no  passage.    And  I  followed 
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him  In  thought  up  the  river  to  the  Tappan 
Zee: 

"Gloriously  broad  as  the  Pacific 
Ocean  not.    The  water  has  begun 
to  freshen,  but  the  saliva  in  his  mouth 
is  saltier  and  bitter. 

"What  do  you  want,  my  Captain? 
what  you  want 
Is    impossible,    therefore   you    must    want 

nothing. 
I  am  looking  for  the  Northwest  Passage  to 

India. 
If  I  had  made  the  world, 
that  would  exist." 

In  one  poem  I  have  gone  as  far  north 
as  you  can  (in  fact,  though  I  have  been  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  have  never  made 
the  climb) : 

"Clouded  with  love,  a  tear  will  drop 

from  my  spirit  like  the  tiny 
Lake  Tear  of  the  Clouds  on  Marcy 

out  of  which  the  Hudson   flows. 
Those  raindrops  are  as  big  as  eyes, 

big  as  hearts." 

Naturally,  when  I  think  or  write  about  the 
Hudson  it  is  these  hours  and  Images  that  I 
would  choose  to  recall.  But  first  things  are 
first,  and  the  first  thing  that  must  be  men- 
tioned is  that  at  present  the  polluted  water 
of  this  river  is  so  stinking  that  you  can  no 
longer  walk  the  shore  without  nausea.  All 
this  is  true  of  many  a  river  of  America:  for 
example,  the  lovely  Milwaukee,  near  which 
I  lived  last  spring. 

We  talk  about  a  Great  Society,  but  we 
can't  keep  the  water  clean.  Do  we  expect 
that  it  will  be  better  with  the  housing  we 
build  or  the  so-called  education  we  give  the 
young? 

'Here  is  an  analogy.  In  his  compendious 
study  of  urbanism  around  the  world.  "Man's 
Struggle  for  Shelter."  Charles  Abrams  de- 
scribes Lagos  in  Nigeria: 

"Lagos  Is  a  city  that  has  skyscrapers  but 
no  sewer  system.  The  Western  Regional 
Government  put  up  the  first  skyscraper,  and 
the  Central  Government,  not  to  be  over- 
shadowed, went  up  higher  with  a  rival  sky- 
scraper Installation  of  n  rewer  system,  how- 
ever, could  gather  no  official  support.  Hu- 
man excrement  in  the  capital  of  Africa's 
largest  nation  is  tipped  into  the  lagoon." 

New  York.  too.  has  many  skyscrapers,  and 
human  excrement  is  flushed  into  the  Hud- 
son River. 

T>iis  is  not  a  matter  to  be  d'FCU.«^s»d  in  pco- 
nomlc  terms,  nor  to  be  discussed  at  all.  Just 
Clean  it  up.  Let  the  rich  tax  their  wealth 
the  labor  unions  moderate  their  rules,  and 
collegians  and  high  school  students  give  their 
labor;  and  clean  it  up. 

The  Hudson  was  certainly  not  sparkling 
clean  when  I  was  a  chi'd— I  was  born  in 
1911 — but  there  were  st'll  pleasant  public 
beachrs  over  in  the  Interstate  Park  A 
launch  used  to  cross  at  about  165th  Street, 
the  ferry  crossed  at  Dvckman  Street,  and 
there  were  bearhes  up  to  Alpine,  the  turning 
point  of  a  usual  Boy  Scout  14-mlle  hike, 
(The  mnps  we  drew  never  failed  to  show 
Cornwallis'  headquarters  Just  south  of 
there.) 

We  came  back  badly  sunburned.  We  were 
very  poor,  as  many  people  today  are  very 
poor,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have 
so  many  bright  images  of  the  river  to  sus- 
tain me  if  It  were  as  filthy  then  as  it  is  now. 
A  second  immensely  important  social 
problem  of  the  Hudson  River  if  less  unam- 
biguous than  the  pollution:  Shall  we  try 
to  restrain  and  contain,  or  rather  afiflrm  and 
take  advantage  of.  the  works  of  architecture 
and  englneermg  that  rudely  alter  the  river- 
scape?  Our  trouble  Is  one  of  scale.  When 
human  structures  were  20  or  30  feet  high 
and  nestling  among  the  trees,  they  did  not 
derange  the  dominant  image  of  the  river  and 
the  cliffs     But  when  buildings  tower  to  200 


feet  and  there  are  mighty  bridges  that  tower 
to  800  feet,  they  create  an  entirely  different 
riverscape.  though  not  necessarily  an  un- 
beautlful  one. 

For  instance,  when  I  was  a  boy,  the  domi- 
nant features  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  were  the 
two  hills,  Inwood  Hill  and  Marble  Hill,  and 
between  them  you,  could  see  the  Harlem 
River  crossed  by  the  railroad  bridge.  But 
now  the  Henry  Hudson  Bridge  dominates 
the  picture,  dwarfs  the  hills,  blocks  out  the 
Harlem,  makes  the  railroad  bridge  look  ab- 
surd. Yet  the  Henry  Hudson  is  itself  a  beau- 
tiful span  and  itlnakes  a  good  picture  with 
Fort  Tryon  Hill  topped  by  the  Cloisters. 

Needless  to  say,  to  anybody  who  has  grown 
up  with  the  river,  the  riglit  image  is  nos- 
talgically what  used  to  be.  But  to  present 
youngsters,  the  existing  structures,  if  they 
are  handsome,  are  equally  the  natural 
image.  I  remember,  that  to  me,  as  a  child, 
the  big  gray  porte-cochere  of  the  Billings 
estate  seemed  to  be  very  grand  and  romantic, 
and  I  was  glad  that  it  was  preserved  when 
Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  the  estate  to  the  city 
as  Fort  Tryon  Park.  The  Cloisters  must 
seem  equally  romantic  to  some  children  to- 
day— God  grant  that  they  climb  up  there 
and  see  the  Unicorn. 

One  of  the  profoundest  shocks  of  my  ado- 
lescence occurred  when  the  engineers  cut  into 
the  P.ilisades  to  make  the  Fort  Lee  approach 
to  the  George  Washington  Bridge.  They 
were  dynamiting  the  Palisades.  The  Boy 
Scout  in  me  wept  and  I  wrote  an  indignant 
poem  in  terza  rima  carefully  modeled  on 
Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind."  Never- 
theless, it  was  fascinating  to  watch  the  great 
bobbins  spin  the  cables  across  the  river;  and 
by  the  time  the  bridge  was  officially  onened  I 
was  one  of  those  who  trudged  across  in 
wonder,  and  I  wrote  a  proper  sonnet  for  the 
occasion.     If  ycu  can't  lick  'em,  join  'em. 

I  am  not  reconciled,  however,  to  the  Thru- 
way  Bridge  that  murders  the  width  of  the 
Tappan  Zee — especially  since,  in  my  opinion, 
we  already  have  more  automobiles  than  we 
need.  Let  some  younger  fellow  praise  the 
Tappan  Zee  Bridge,  if  he  can. 

The  principles  that  apply  to  these  tech- 
nological changes  are,  in  my  opinion:  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  really  necessary,  and 
otherwise  to  be  sparing,  for  it  is  a  gre;t 
beauty  that  is  being  deranged;  and  to  make 
sure  that,  if  inevitable,  the  new  structures 
are  themselves  handsome  and  help  create  a 
new  handsome  riverscape.  In  the  light  of 
these  principles,  consider  two  proposals  that 
are  at  present  hotly  debated. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  high-rise  motel  at 
Fnrt  Lee.  towering  above  the  tree  line  and 
diminishing  the  Palisades.  The  high  rise 
would  certainly  give  a  lovely  view  to  the 
patrons  of  the  motel,  but  this  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  weigh  against  the  public  good,  and 
I  doubt  that  this  particular  design  is  neces- 
sary, except  for  Fort  Lee's  tax  structure.  I 
do  not  mean  that  Fort  Lee's  taxes  are  a  trivial 
consideration,  but  we  must  find  another  so- 
lution. 

The  other  problematic  proposal  is  the  hy- 
droelectric booster  plant  at  Storm  King. 
This  Is  a  public  need,  but  whether  it  Is  the 
only  feasible  solution  must  be  examined  and 
reexamined  by  the  exoerts,  for  it  would  be  a 
horrendous  thing  to  change  the  face  of  Storm 
King.  At  lea.st  all  parties  to  the  controversy 
do  concede  that  the  community  esthetic  in- 
terest is  a  crucial  factor.  We  are  past  the 
time  of  just  grabbing.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  given  preliminary  approval 
and  the  Governor  of  New  York  has  concurred, 
but  at  least  the  company  is  willing  to  spend 
several  millions  for  concealment  and  amen- 
ity. 

This  brings  me  to  a  third,  more  amiable, 
"social  problem"  of  the  Hudson  River:  its 
conservation  and  reconstruction.  Here  there 
are  great  opportunities. 

I  suppose  that  the  main  new  task  of  con- 
servation— after  cleaning  up,  and  preventing 


forest  fires — Is  to  make  sure  that  the  great 
green  estates  on  the  slopes  of  Riverdale  and 
Westchester,  as  they  come  up  for  sale,  are 
not  brutally  subdivided  and  developed  hel- 
terskelter.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  must  be  kept  Intact  for  institu- 
tional use  or  turned  into  public  parks.  A 
river  town  with  plenty  of  green  can  be  a 
beautiful  thing;  for  instance,  even  Yonkers 
usually  looks  pretty  good — if  you  don't  get 
too  close.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  devel- 
opment must  have  a  shape  and  an  idea,  re- 
lated to  the  river.  That  is,  river  reconstruc- 
tion and  river  conservation  must  be  combined 
in  a  coherent  plan. 

Let  me  mention  a  proposal  of  this  kind  In 
which  I  have  a  strong  personal  investment. 
It  was  more  than  20  years  ago,  when  we  were 
writing  "Communitas"  together,  that  I  first 
excited  my  brother  Percival's  architectural 
invention  toward  using  the  resources  of  the 
river.  Since  then  he  has  thought  up  a  num- 
ber of  schemes.  And  now  here  is  a  beautiful 
program  for  reconstruction,  "Break-Through 
to  the  Hudson  River:  A  Plan  for  Yonkers  to 
Peekskill,"  just  published  by  students  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Architecture,  led  by 
Profs.  Percival  Goodman  and  Alexander 
Kouzmanoff. 

(Surely  this  is  a  right  use  for  the  brains 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  university — to  think 
up  ideas  for  the  community  more  daring 
than  we  can  hope  for  from  experts  and  bu- 
reaucratic professionals.) 

The  book  starts  by  defining  the  existing 
condition.  When  In  the  1840's  the  railroad 
acquired  the  right-of-way  along  the  east 
shore,  the  effect  was  to  develop  and  bring 
prosperity  to  the  communities  up  the  river; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  those  communities 
were  fatally  cut  off  from  the  river  by  the 
barrier  of  the  tracks.  And  the  shore  itself, 
used  by  nobody,  has  become  a  junkyard  or  a 
bleak  pile  of  rocks. 

The  idea  of  reconstruction  simply  to  tran- 
scend this  condition  and  regain  the  shore- 
line: to  bridge  the  tracks  with  crossovers; 
to  develop  the  shore  with  promenades, 
beaches,  marinas,  piers,  and  housing;  at  one 
place.  Verplanck's  Point,  which  is  on  the 
shoreward  side  of  the  tracks,  to  build  a  new 
town  in  a  rural  setting;  at  Ossinlng.  to  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  point  where  the 
prison  stands,  if  the  prison  is  moved,  as 
has  been  proposed.  In  these  ways  the  shore- 
line is  regained  and  the  towns  are  suddenly 
again  on  the  river 

What  is  impressive  and  touching  about 
this  project  Is  the  affectionate  attention  paid 
to  each  local  spot.  In  contrast  to  the  sche- 
matic designing  In  most  contemporary  big 
planning.  There  is  a  continual  adaptation 
to  the  conditions  of  the  river  and  the  shore; 
Indeed,  one  feels  that  the  varying  conditions 
provided  the  inspiration  for  the  varying  in- 
ventions. The  planning  was  not  done  in  a 
goverment  or  midtown  office.  The  students 
and  their  professors,  and  Cornell  Capa.  their 
photographer,  must  have  made  many  a  Jour- 
ney up  and  down  the  river  and  shore,  by  boat 
and  train  and  obviously  by  foot.  Amazingly, 
for  a  book  of  plans,  even  the  text  is  In 
English. 

Such  a  proposal,  to  regain  the  shoreline, 
has  a  philosophical  Irony.  When  the  Algon- 
quin Indians  Inhabited  this  shore,  with  their 
"capital"  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  they  lived  with  the 
river.  Its  sports  and  fishing  and  moral  in- 
fluence. When  the  white  men  came,  they 
first  turned  the  river  Into  an  artery  of^com- 
merclal  traffic  turned  toward  far-off  Europe; 
and  then,  first  with  the  railroad  and  then 
with  the  automobile  highway,  they  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  river  altogether. 

The  city  of  New  York  turned  Inward.  The 
towns  along  the  Hudson  did  not  grow  like 
river  towns,  like  the  towns  along  the  Rhine 
and  the  Loire.  But  now  finally,  with  the  ma- 
turing of  our  economy  and  technology,  there 
Is  the  possibility  of  our  becoming  civilized 
by  returning  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
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and  It  occurs  to  us  to  regain  the  shore  and 
live  with  the  river  again. 

For  a  lover  of  the  river,  however,  a  pretty 
book  like  "Break-Through"  at  once  poses  a 
new  social  problem:  how  to  get  the  pictures 
in  a  book  to  become  the  reality  of  the  shore? 
I  should  think  that  reconstructing  the  shore- 
line of  the  Hudson  would  be  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(unfairly  called  the  "poverty  program")  In 
its  search  for  imaginative,  tiseful  Jobs.  If  I 
may  ride  a  hobbyhorse  of  my  own,  many  a 
bright  but  unscholastlc  adolescent,  who  Is 
now  wasting  his  time  and  "underachieving" 
m  high  school  and  college,  would  come  to  life 
intellectually  If  he  could  take  part  in  all 
stages  of  planning,  drafting  and  building  this 
kind  of  enterprise.  Isn't  this  the  kind  of 
thing  that  the  Ford  Foundation  Is  supposed 
to  put  into  blueprints  for  us?  What  about 
it,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Shrlver,  Mr.  Keppel,  Mr. 
Ylvisaker? 

But  as  Brooks  Atkinson  put  It  In  the  Times, 
"Whatever  becomes  of  'Break-Through  to  the 
Hudson  River,'  the  architects  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  community  for  reminding 
us  that  the  Hudson  is  miighty  and  magnifi- 
cent, although  it  has  modestly  accepted  the 
neglect  of  the  people." 

I  trvist  the  reader  will  ^cuse  me  If  I  con- 
clude this  article  by  returning  to  the  theme 
I  began  with,  what  It  means  for  a  boy  to 
grow  up  near  the  Hudson  River  and  then 
become  a  man  of  letters.  Writing  this  article 
has  been  a  source  of  pride  and  boasting  to 
me.  But  now  I  think  I  can  demonstrate 
something  of  more  generta  interest. 

As  John  Dewey  used  to  put  It.  the  ultimate 
function  of  literature  IS  to  appreciate  the 
world,  sometimes  indignantly,  sometimes 
sorrowfully,  but  best  of  all  to  praise  when  It  Is 
luckily  possible.  My  experience  of  the  Hud- 
son River.  Its  grandeur  and  loveliness  and 
degradation,  its  vicissitudes  even  during  my 
50  years,  has  given  me  much  to  be  Indignant 
about,  and  grieve,  and  praise.  But  It  Is  also 
the  case,  as  Dewey  also  pointed  out.  that 
poetic  appreciation  has  consequences.  In  per- 
sonal behavior  and  social  action.  It  awakens. 
In  self  and  others,  a  frame  of  mind  In  which 
something  must  be  done,  prevented,  rem- 
edied, protected.  Improved.  My  own  primary 
literary  activity  of  appreciation  has  certainly 
had  this  effect  on  me,  and  maybe  I  have  even 
Influenced  others. 

The  scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty  that 
work  on  a  child's  mind  ibring  into  being  all 
the  glory  that  our  society  will  ever  achieve. 
Where  else  is  "vision";  to  come  from?  I 
think  we  all  know  this,  i  but  we  are  damned 
careless  about  It.  We  are  intensely  worried 
about  the  children  passing  their  school 
examinations  and  gettihg  good  grades  and 
being  trained  to  get  Joljfe  with  good  salaries; 
yet  we  aTe  astoundinglyi  unconcerned  about 
what  music  they  listen  to.  what  the  streets 
look  like  and  feel  like,  and  whether  the  chil- 
dren have  access  to  the  i*iver. 

We  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  average  kid 
brought  up  today  in  a! depressed  neighbor- 
hood will  have  reached  ithe  age  of  12  and  13 
and  never  have  been  1<)  blocks  from  home, 
never  have  seen  anythijng  beautiful.  What 
do  you  think  of  that? 

GRE.\T    RIVER    OF    tHE    MOUNTAINS 

The  Hudson  River— tnamed  for  explorer 
Henry  Hudson,  although  he  called  It  the 
"great  river  of  the  moiuntains" — rises  high 
on  Mount  Marcy  In  the'Adirondacks,  absorbs 
a  number  of  tributaries^  chiefiy  the  Mohawk, 
and  flows  for  315  mileis  southward  to  New 
York  Bay.  Its  lower  half,  some  150  miles 
from  Albany  to  the  sea.  ilB  actually  an  estuary 
of  the  ocean  where  tides  ebb  and  flow  and 
the  water  is  salt  or  bracikish. 

About  50  miles  above  New  York,  the  Hud- 
son Valley  is  a  narrow  gorge  flanked  by 
step  mountains — Storiin  King,  Breakneck. 
Mount  Taurus,  Bear  Mountain,  Dunderberg. 
Anthony's  Nose.  High  Tor,  Prickly  Pear  Hill. 


Then  It  opens  to  its  broadest,  Haverstraw 
Bay,  some  3'/2  miles  across,  and  the  Tappan 
Zee,  almost  as  wide.  Below  this  It  narrows 
again  as  it  flows  along  the  New  Jersey 
Palisades,  sheer  cliffs  that  In  places  rise  more 
tlian  500  feet  above  the  water. 

Where  It  washes  Manhattan,  the  Hudson 
is  often  called  the  North  River,  for  It  Is  the 
way  to  the  north.  From  the  earliest  colonial 
times  It  has  been  a  vital  commercial  water- 
way, made  yet  more  so  when  the  Erie  Canal 
linked  it  with  the  Great  Lakes.  In  its  fast- 
flowing  upper  reaches,  above  tidewater,  it 
has  long  been  harnessed  for  power. 

New  York's  first  atomic  powerplant  stands 
beside  the  middle  Hudson  at  Indian  Point, 
near  Peekskill.  Now  a  hotly  debated  pro- 
posal Is  to  put  a  powerplant  on  Storm  King, 
to  pump  Hudson  water  up  to  a  mountalntop 
reservoir  at  times  of  low  demand  and  let  it 
flow  back  through  turbine  generators  to 
meet  peak  demands.  The  power  company 
says  the  plant  won't  harm  the  great  river's 
scenic  or  recreation  qualities;  opponents  say 
It  will. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  wish 
also  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
my  colleague  [Mr.  JavitsI,  who  has  been 
so  helpful  in  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  introduction  of  this 
bill  is  an  example  of  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tors from  the  same  State — whatever  may 
be  their  party  affiliation,  generally- 
close  ranks  when  it  comes  to  an  intra- 
state problem  and  one  relating  to  de- 
velopment and  beautification  in  that 
State.  I  believe  that  is  an  excellent 
practice. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  join 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1  in  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  know  that  it  repre- 
sented a  considerable  effort  and  some 
little  time  on  his  part  to  meet  some  of 
my  views  part  of  the  way  so  that  we 
could  join  and  get  the  added  strength 
which  comes  from  bipartisan  action.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  see  it,  and  I  express 
the  hope  that  it  is  auspicious  for  similar 
efforts  in  other  matters.  There  are 
many  areas  where  such  action  is  neces- 
sary, for  almost  any  activity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment  directly  affects  New 
York. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  added  word 
about  the  measure,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  additional  statement  which 
I  issued,  and  which  my  colleague  was 
kind  enough  to  issue  with  his  own. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  matter.  That  does  not 
mean  that  our  views  and  those  of  the 
State  will  necessarily  be  the  same.  For 
example,  a  difference  of  view  has  de- 
veloped on  the  building  of  a  powerplant 
along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  applica- 
tion for  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.     I  am  as 


which  are  in  New  Jersey,  the  main  part 
of  the  river  which  is  so  beautiful  and  its 
banks  occur  within  the  State  of  New 
York.  Therefore,  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity, and  I  believe  a  real  responsibility, 
for  the  State  of  New  York  to  do  a  good 
deal  about  this  itself.  The  State  has 
indicated  that  it  is  getting  ready  to  do 
this,  perhaps  by  the  designation  of  a 
permanent  State  commission. 

But  I  have  felt  that  we  ought  to  get 
started.  Because  the  Federal  interest 
is  very  clear,  as  was  shown,  for  example, 
by  the  Fire  Island  bill,  which  has  since 
become  law,  and  represented  something 
of  the  same  kind  of  effort  to  preserve  a 
naturally  beautiful  area,  I  believe  that 
we  should  launch  a  Federal  effort,  which 
looks  auspicious,  and  that  we  should 
then  say  to  the  State— which  I  now  do — 
"Come  along  and  show  us  what  you  can 
or  will  do,  so  that  you  may  fit  into  the 
pattern  of  the  ultimate  objective,  which 
is  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  this 
great  area." 

I  reserve,  with  the  entire  acquiescence 
of  my  junior  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  right  to  seek  to 
amend  the  bill  if  the  State  should  desire 
to  participate  in  an  effort  to  carry  out 
its  responsibility  and  its  fvmctions:  be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment known  as  the  Lincolnian  belief 
or  the  Lincolnian  theory,  which  should 
dominate  my  party.  The  essence  of  that 
philosophy  is  that  when  a  State  cannot 
do  for  itself  as  well  or  at  all  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
Nation,  the  Nation  itself  m.ust  do  it. 

In  this  instance,  I  do  not  favor  delay. 
That  is  why  I  have  joined,  currently,  in 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Neither  do  I  favor 
waiting  on  the  State  in  an  improper  way. 
But  I  am  for  saying  to  the  State,  "By  all 
means,  you  are  not  barred  merely  be- 
cause we  have  introduced  proposed  legis- 
lation. We  would  like  to  see  your  plan 
and  work  together  with  you." 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  Federal-State  project.  Other 
elements  of  the  Government  may  join 
together  in  order  to  achieve  a  great  ob- 
jective, to  preserve  a  national  treasure, 
even  though  it  may  be  located  within  a 
single  State.  We  have  seen  such  action 
taken  in  the  Western  States  with  respect 
to  our  national  parks. 

So  I  welcome  the  move  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  join  in  it. 
I  merely  point  out  that  it  still  is  possible 
to  accommodate  a  concomitant  State 
initiative  within  the  framework  of  the 
plan.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  I 
reserve  the  privilege— perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator would  even  join  me  in  it  if  the  oc- 
casion were  right,  for  I  do  not  believe  we 
differ  as  to  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy—to revise  the  bill  and  reshape  it  to 
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ourselves,  but  for  all  America,  about  the 
fact  that  whatever  happens,  there  should 
be  no  harm  or  damage  of  an  irreme- 
diable character  to  the  beauty  of  this 
suE>erbly  scenic  area. 

In  the  main,  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Though  we  are  somewhat  dis- 
turbed and  troubled  by  what  has  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  the  Palisades, 


action  and  added  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  seems 
to  be  coming  to  fruition.  For  that  we 
should,  therefore,  leave  the  door  wide 

open.  ,      , 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
join  him  in  these  efforts.  I  appreciate 
his  remarks,  which  have  been  helpful 
and  pertinent. 
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EXCELLENCE  OP  APPOINTMENTS, 
HALLMARK  OF  L.B.J.  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
biggest,  toughest  job  in  the  world.  He  is 
the  Nation's  leader  in  national  affairs 
and  foreign  policy.  He  has  vast  and 
complicated  administrative  duties.  His 
is  the  heaviest  responsibility  in  our  Gov- 
ernment for  designing,  proposing,  and 
fighting  for  a  congressional  program. 

Contributing  to  the  performance  of  all 
of  his  duties  is  the  nature,  the  strength, 
or  the  weakness  of  his  appointments  to 
the  top  positions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

What  about  the  Johnson  appoint- 
ments? How  do  we  appraise  them? 
Recently,  Jerry  Kluttz,  the  Washington 
Post  expert  on  the  civil  service,  has  writ- 
ten of  the  remarkable  record  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  making  appointments. 
He  writes  that  the  President  probably 
has  given  the  greatest  recognition  of  any 
President  in  history  to  appointing  peo- 
ple who  have  a  strong,  solid,  proven  rec- 
ord of  service  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   This  is  an  extraordinary  tribute. 

Mr.  Kluttz  has  not  written  in  the  form 
of  simple  generalizations  to  praise  the 
President,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  careful 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  appoint- 
ments that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Kluttz  also  writes: 

Despite  the  great  pressures  on  him,  the 
President  has  found  time  to  interview  per- 
sonally most  of  the  candidates  before  their 
appointments  are  announced  in  public.  He 
tries  to  spend  at  least  30  minutes  with  each 
appointee  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
know  him  and  to  exchange  views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  in  full  by  Mr.  Kluttz  be  printed  in 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Federal    Diary:     Johnson    Rates    His 

Appointees  on  Work  in  Federal  Service 
(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

An  amazing  51  percent  of  the  120  personal 
appointments  made  by  President  Johnson 
during  the  15  months  he  has  been  in  office 
have  been  either  career  civil  servants  or  per- 
sons with  wide  backgrounds  of  Federal  serv- 
ice. 

No  other  President  has  given  such  broad 
recognition  to  professional  experience  in  the 
art  of  government.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the 
Johnson  appointees  have  had  some  e.xperi- 
ence  in  the  Federal  service. 

Despite  the  great  pressures  on  him,  the 
President  has  found  time  to  interview  per- 
sonally most  of  the  candidates  before  their 
appointments  are  announced  to  the  public. 
He  tries  to  spend  at  least  30  minutes  with 
each  appointee  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
know  him  and  to  exchange  views. 

"These  people."  an  assistant  explained, 
"are  personal  appointees  of  the  President 
who  is  responsible  for  them.  The  President 
will  be  either  credited  or  discredited  for  their 
acts.  He  looks  to  them  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
grams and  policies.  He  wants  to  be  ab- 
solutely certain  of  them  and  where  they 
stand  before  he  asks  the  Senate  to  confirm 
them." 

The  President  has  made  clear  that  key 
appointments  to  Defense.  State,  and  simi- 
larly sensitive  agencies  are  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  ability.  Political  con- 
siderations are  secondary.  -- 


Mr.  Johnson  has  been  heard  to  remark 
that  no  one  checks  on  the  politics  of  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  and  that  their  superiors 
here  should  be  equally  nonpartisan  and 
should  base  their  decisions  on  what's  good 
for  the  American  public. 

He  also  has  told  his  associates  to  recom- 
mend to  him  only  those  persons  for  regula- 
tory agencies  who  will  be  fair  and  firm  In 
upholding  the  Interest  of  the  public.  He's 
reluctant  to  appoint  anyone  who  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  group  or  special  interest.  In 
fact,  he  prefers  to  have  appointees  who  aren't 
labeled  one  way  or  the  other  and  who  have 
open  minds  on  agency  problems  and  policies. 

Only  a  few  of  what  are  generally  considered 
political  appointments  have  been  made  by 
the  President  who,  in  effect,  has  told  his  top 
staff  to  do  their  jobs  and  leave  partisan  poli- 
tics to  him. 

Only  three  of  the  nine  Cabinet  members — 
Secretaries  Udall,  of  Interior,  and  Freeman, 
of  Agrlcultxire.  and  Postmaster  General 
Gronouskl — have  political  backgrounds.  Each 
was  appointed  originally  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

President  Johnson  Is  widely  regarded  as 
being  a  master  politician  but  he  frequently 
refers  to  himself  as  a  "career  Government 
employee."  He  has  33  years  of  Federal  serv- 
ice, which  Is  nearly  all  of  his  adult  life. 

Vice  President  HtraERT  H.  Humphrey  also 
Is  considered  a  career  Government  employee 
by  the  President.  He  has  more  than  20  years 
of  city.  State,  and  Federal  service. 

Chairman  John  W.  Macy  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  recently  gave  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident a  20-year  service  pin.  Three  years  ago 
he  gave  a  30-year  pin  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  President  no  doubt  looks  to  the  career 
service  for  a  record  number  of  key  appoint- 
ments because  they  are  the  people  he  knows 
best.  He  also  must  think  that  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Federal  service  will  result 
in  good  administration  that  will  reflect  credit 
on  him  and  the  Democratic  Party. 


STANDARDS     AND     QUALITIES     OF 
BROADCASTING  NEWS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  written  and  spoken  about 
the  standards  and  qualities  of  broadcast- 
ing news.  In  1964  the  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association  conducted  a 
conference  on  the  problem  of  establish- 
ing standards  for  television  news  film  re- 
porting at  a  station  level.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  conference,  a  television 
newsfilm  standards  manual  was  pre- 
pared. This  is  a  guidebook  and  work- 
ing manual  for  students  and  profession- 
als in  the  news  film  area.  Because  of 
the  interest  in  this  subject,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  summary  of  the  factors  leading 
up  to  the  adoption  of  this  manual : 

In  September  of  1963,  the  management 
of  Time-Life  Broadcast  made  this  sug- 
gestion to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Radio-Television  News  Directors  Asso- 
ciation: 

In  the  belief  that  a  real  need  exists  for 
the  establishment  of  a  set  of  standards  for 
television  newsfilm  reporting  at  the  station 
level.  Time-Life  Broadcast  suggests  to  the 
RTNDA  that  sC  Joint  project,  designed  to 
satisfy  that  need,  should  be  undertaken. 

It  was  undertaken.  In  February- 
March  of  1964,  the  RTNDA  Newsfilm 
Standards  Conference  was  held  in  the 
Time  &  Life  Building.  New  York  City,  at- 
tended by  230  delegates.  Represented 
were  94  television  stations  in  37  States, 
7  universities,  and  29  other  organizations 
vitally  interested  in  newsfilm  technique. 


A  faculty  of  21  recognized  experts  made 
presentations  and  conducted  discussions. 

This  conference  was  the  first  attempt 
ever  made  to  establish  standards  in  this 
all-important  field  of  public  informa- 
tion and  communication.  Never  before 
had  so  many  top  experts  in  our  field 
come  together  to  communicate  to  their 
peers  what  their  actual  experience  has 
taught  them.  The  professional  ap- 
praisal of  practical — sometimes  diflB- 
cult — problems,  the  clash  and  exchange 
of  ideas,  the  candid,  constructive  criti- 
cism of  current  inadequacies,  all  made 
this  not  just  another  conference  but 
a  seminal  event  of  major  importance  to 
all  who  are  dedicated  to  television  news- 
film  excellence.  This  book,  which  puts 
the  results  of  the  conferences  in  perma- 
nent form,  is  designed  to  help  you  see 
your  chosen  field  in  broader  perspective 
and  to  be  of  workaday  benefit  to  you 
in  your  particular  job.  It  is  also  de- 
signed to  accommodate  material  on  fu- 
ture advancements  in  technique  and 
execution  as  they  are  made  in  laboratory 
and  studio. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  the  president  of 
the  Radio -Television  News  Directors 
Association,  Time-Life  Broadcast,  and 
all  those  responsible  for  the  conference 
and  the  development  of  the  standards 
.should  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
and  accomplishments. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE 
CONTINUING  FIGHT  AGAINST 
COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  having 
spoken  at  length  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam last  week,  I  have  been  reluctant  to 
take  the  floor  again.  However,  a  num- 
ber of  statements  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  from  other  plat- 
forms in  recent  weeks  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, call  for  comment. 

I  first  wish  to  comment  on  the  remarks 
made  last  week  by  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,  because  in  point  of  time  his  was 
the  first  of  several  statements  on  Viet- 
nam which,  I  feel,  should  be  answered 
in  order  to  set  the  record  straight. 

In  his  press  conference  of  February 
24.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  was 
quoted  as  saying  the  following: 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  American  people, 
if  only  they  know  the  true  facts  and  the 
background  to  the  developments  in  South 
Vietnam,  will  agree  with  me  that  further 
bloodshed  Is  unnecessrry.  The  political  and 
diplomatic  method  of  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations alone  can  create  conditions  which 
win  enable  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
gracefully  from  that  part  of  the  world. 

A  statement  was  subsequently  issued 
attempting  to  explain  and  soften  the 
impact  of  the  Secretary  General's  press 
conference  of  February  24.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, however,  that  the  language  used  by 
the  Secretary  General  on  February  24 
was  of  the  kind  that  cannot  be  explained 
away. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
United  Nations  since  its  inception.  In 
my  years  in  Congress — now  going  into  the 
11th  year — I  have  voted  in  support  of 
every  appropriation  requested  for  the 
U.N.  and  its  various  agencies.    Despite 
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my  opposition  to  the  U.N.  military  actions 
in  Katanga,  I  voted  for  support  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  U.N.  bond  issue  in 
August  of  1962,  because  it  was  clear  that 
the  survival  of  the  U.N.  was  at  stake. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  not  improper  to  point 
out  that  participation  in  the  U.N.  bond 
issue  was  approved  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve,  by  the  perilous  margin 
of  one  vote. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  U.N.,  I  am  con- 
cerned over  its  diminishing  effectiveness 
and  prestige;  and  I,  therefore,  feel  im- 
pelled to  speak  with  the  utmost  frankness 
about  the  unfortunate  partiality  the  Sec- 
retary General  has  displayed  on  this  is- 
sue and  other  issues. 

U  Thant's  gratuitous  advice  to  the 
American  people  and  his  suggestion  that 
their  Government  has  concealed  the  true 
facts  from  them  would  be  reason  for  re- 
sentment coming  from  any  source. 

But  coming  from  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  his  remarks 
showed  a  complete  lack  of  the  restraint 
and  objectivity  which  should  be  the  hall- 
marks of  his  position.  His  advice  to  the 
United  States  was  all  the  more  offensive 
because  the  record  will  demonstrate  that 
he  has  failed  to  comment  or  offer  advice 
of  any  kind  in  dealing  with  the  repeated 
acts  of  aggression  by  certain  Afro-Asian 
nations. 

For  example,  he  had  no  comment  on 
the  forcible  annexation  of  Goa  by  India, 
in  clear  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  I 
am  not  finding  fault  with  Goa's  being 
incorporated  into  the  nation  of  India; 
but  it  was  clearly  a  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Chartier  to  accomplish 
that  by  naked  aggresjsion.  Yet  Mr.  U 
Thant,  who  now  give$  us  advice,  never 
said  one  word  about  |hat  act  of  naked 
aggression.  j , 

He  has  failed  to  \itge  Indonesia  to 
cease  its  aggression  against  Malaysia. 
There  has  not  been  wprd  from  him  on 
that  subject.  i 

Nor  has  he  suggested  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nasser  that  he  withdraw  the  50,000 
Egyptian  troops  which  are  now  occupy- 
ing Yemen  so  that  the  Yemeni  people 
may  decide  their  own  future  without  for- 
eign intervention. 

As  the  representative  of  the  National 
Government  of  Yemen  has  aptly  pointed 
out.  the  Secretary  General  has  kept 
silent  about  the  situation  in  Yemen  al- 
though he  was  responsible  for  a  U.N. 
mission  to  Yemen  set  up  to  supervise 
Nasser's  promised  withdrawal  from  that 
country. 

He  has  maintained  his  silence  despite 
the  fact  that  for  14  months  Nasser 
bombed  and  killed  Yemeni  citizens  be- 
for  the  eyes  of  U  Thant's  observers,  and 
that,  instead  of  withdi-awing  his  forces, 
Nasser  has  during  this  period  almost 
doubled  their  strength,  so  that  they  now 
approximate  50.000  men.  There  has  not 
been  a  word  from  Mr.  U  Thant  on  that 
subject. 

I,  as  one  Americih,  wholeheartedly 
subscribe  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Yemeni 
representative  that  tihe  Secretary  Gen- 
eral get  Nasser  out  of  Yemen  and  tell  the 
great  Egyptian  people  "the  true  facts  and 
background  of  the  situation  in  Yemen." 


which   are   now  being  concealed  from 
them  by  their  own  government. 

In  their  overwhelming  majority,  the 
American  people  believe  in  the  U.N.  and 
in  the  objectives  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 
But  they  rightly  expect  of  the  U.N.,  and 
especially  of  the  man  encharged  with  the 
responsibiUty  of  Secretary  General,  a 
fair  and  judicious  attitude. 

They  do  not  expect  him  to  sponsor  a 
position  which  completely  ignores  the 
fact  of  Communist  aggression  and  which 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  Communist 
takeover  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  press  has  justly  been 
critical  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Secretary  General.  In  the  interest  of 
the  good  name  of  the  U.N.,  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  Secretary  General 
will  benefit  from  this  experience. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Vietnam 
in  the  Senate  this  week  and  on  several 
previous  occasions,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  try  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
Vietnam  by  turning  the  entire  problem 
over  to  the  United  Nations.  As  much  as 
I  would  like  to  see  the  peacekeeping 
role  of  the  United  Nations  strengthened 
and  expanded,  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal is  completely  unrealistic  in  view  of 
the  United  Nations'  present  situation. 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  is  in  such  strained  financial  cir- 
cumstances that  even  its  Palestine  ref- 
ugee operation  is  in  jeopardy. 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  we  have  thus 
far  not  been  able  to  find  any  way  of  com- 
pelling the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and 
other  countries  to  live  up  to  their  past 
financial  obligations  or  to  contribute  to 
future  operations  of  which  they  disap- 
prove. 

It  ignores  the  dangerous  shift  within 
the  United  Nations,  a  shift  which  has 
now  given  the  Afro -Asian  nations  and 
the  Communist  bloc  nations  the  power,  if 
they  vote  in  concert,  to  prevent  any 
action  by  the  U.N.,  even  when  there  has 
been  an  open  violation  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter as  in  the  case  of  India's  invasion  of 
Goa. 

It  ignores  the  condition  of  near 
paralysis  that  now  afflicts  the  U.N.  in 
consequence  of  the  deadlock  on  the 
issue  of  continued  voting  rights  for  those 
whose  arrears  exceed  the  limits  pre- 
scribed in  article  19. 

And,  finally,  even  if  all  these  diffi- 
culties did  not  exist,  the  recommendation 
that  the  problem  of  Vietnam  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  Nations  becomes  pre- 
posterous in  the  face  of  the  declared  at- 
titude of  the  Secretary  CJeneral,  U 
Thant. 

Let  us  have  no  illusions  on  this  score : 
no  matter  how  desirable  such  a  solution 
might  be  in  theory,  there  is  absolutely 
no  way  in  which  we  can  disembarrass 
ourselves  of  Vietnam  by  turning  it  over 
to  the  United  Nations  now. 

We  must  face  up  to  this  problem  our- 
selves, acting  in  consort  with  our  Viet- 
namese allies,  with  the  free  nations  in 
the  area,  and  with  those  Western  na- 
tions who  are  prepared  to  assume  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
fense of  freedom. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator not  aware  that  the  United  Nations 
is  now  acting  pursuant  to  nothing  more 
than  unanimous  consent? 
Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  that  it 
would  take  only  an  objection  from  any 
Communist  country  to  paralyze  it  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  any  effort  is  made  to 
take  any  action,  I  am  sure  that  is  what 
will  happen.  So  it  is  wholly  unrealistic 
to  say,  "Get  out  of  Vietnam  and  let  the 
U.N.  take  over."  The  United  Nations 
is  in  such  a  state  of  paralysis  that  it  can- 
not take  over  anjrwhere.  That  is  why 
I  said — I  believe  before  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  entered  the  Chamber — 
that  the  statement  of  U  Thant  makes  it 
preposterous  to  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lem be  turned  over  to  that  organization. 
The  Secretary  General  has  made  clear 
what  he  would  like  to  see  done  in  Viet- 
nam, and  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  free  world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
colleagues  has  asked  the  question 
whether  we  can  possibly  find  a  solution 
to  the  Vietnamese  problem  which  is  satis- 
factory from  our  standpoint  if  it  turns 
out  that  the  Vietnamese  people  them- 
selves want  communism. 

The  mere  posing  of  this  question  flies 
in  the  face  of  everything  we  know  about 
communism.  It  makes  as  much  sense  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam want  communism  as  it  does  to  sug- 
gest that  the  people  of  Vietnam,  for  some 
perverse  reason,  are  enamored  of  earth- 
quakes, or  of  leprosy,  or  of  famine. 

The  record  is  clear  that  communism 
has  never  been  accepted  by  any  people 
anywhere,  no  matter  how  primitive  they 
may  be. 

Even  primitive  people  do  not  like  to  be 
pushed  around  and  terrorized,  and  told 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  They 
loathe  the  compulsory  indoctrination 
periods  and  the  public  brainwashing 
spectacles  to  which  Asiatic  communism 
in  particular  is  addicted. 

They  do  not  like  to  see  their  religious 
beliefs  ridiculed  and  defiled.  They  re- 
sent having  the  upbringing  and  guidance 
of  their  children  taken  out  of  their  hands 
by  an  all-powerful  Communist  state. 

Moreover,  primitive  peasants  are  pas- 
sionately attached  to  the  land  that  they 
till. 

In  every  land  where  communism  has 
taken  over,  thousands  of  peasants  have 
died  in  resisting  the  confiscation  of  their 
lands  and  the  collectivization  of  agricul- 
ture. 

And  even  after  they  have  been  col- 
lectivized, their  sullen  resentment  of  the 
regime  has  expressed  itself  in  the  form  of 
a  subtle  but  effective  sabotage  of  produc- 
tion which  has  converted  even  countries 
like  Yugoslavia  and  Hungry,  which  form- 
erly exported  food  surpluses,  into  food 
deficit  areas. 

The  people  of  Vietnam  have  mani- 
fested their  hatred  for  communism  in  a 
thousand  different  ways. 

Certainly  the  1  miUion  refugees  who 
fled  from  North  Vietnam  leaving  behind 
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them  their  homes  and  everything  they 
possessed,  have  given  proof  of  their 
hatred  of  communism. 

Certainly,  too,  the  300.000  South  Viet- 
namese who  have  fled  from  areas  under 
Communist  control  have  given  similar 
proof. 

Finally,  millions  of  South  Vietnamese 
have  given  eloquent  testimony  to  their 
hatred  of  communism  by  the  courage 
with  which  they  have  fought  against  it 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  or  in  their  own  village  self-defense 
units. 

If  our  information  services  were  bet- 
ter organized,  and  if  our  press  gave  the 
same  attention  to  our  victories  as  they 
give  to  our  defeats,  the  American  people 
would  have  heard  thousands  of  stories  of 
inspiring  heroism  on  the  part  of  Viet- 
namese people,  fighting  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  Communist  terrorists. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  into  the  Record  a  translation  of 
an  official  Vietnamese  telegram  describ- 
ing a  recent  battle  fought  by  a  Vietnam- 
ese militia  unit  against  a  Vietcong  com- 
pany. 

I  would  like  to  pose  a  few  basic  ques- 
tions to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
urged  that  we  turn  the  problem  of  Viet- 
nam over  to  the  United  Nations  despite 
the  manifest  inability  of  the  U.N.  to  deal 
with  a  situation  of  this  magnitude,  or 
who  continue  to  urge  negotiations  now 
when  such  negotiations  would  obviously 
culminate  in  nothing  better  than  a  diplo- 
matic surrender. 

If  we  abandon  South  Vietnam  to  com- 
mimism,  where  do  they  propose  to  draw 
a  new  line  against  the  advance  of  com- 
munism in  the  Western  Pacific? 

What  nations  do  they  believe  should 
receive  oui-  assistance  in  defending  them- 
selves, and  what  nations  do  they  believe 
we  should  not  help  to  defend  themselves. 

If  they  propose  falling  back  to  a  new 
defense  line  in  southeast  Asia  or  the 
Western  Pacific,  are  they  prepared  to 
support  a  greater  investment  in  aid  and 
American  manpower  than  we  have  now 
committed  to  the  defense  of  Vietnam? 

What  concrete  measures  do  they  pro- 
pose to  prevent  a  massacre  of  anti-Com- 
mimist  elements  in  South  Vietnam,  on 
the  genocidal  scale  that  has  character- 
ized the  establishment  of  Communist 
power,  especially  in  the  countries  of 
Asia? 

I  believe  that  those  who  urge  that  we 
find  ourselves  an  easy  way  out  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  weigh  the  consequences  of  with- 
drawal and  to  provide  specific  answers 
for  the  questions  I  have  here  posed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  trans- 
lation of  a  recent  telegram  to  Saigon 
dealing  with  a  successful  action  against 
the  Vietcong  by  local  militia  forces  in 
Son  My  village.  I  think  this  document 
is  all  the  more  significant  because  the 
unit  involved  on  the  Government  side 
was  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  de- 
fectors from  the  Vietcong.  The  thous- 
ands of  such  actions  that  have  been 
fought  by  village  self-defense  units  and 
by  units  of  the  Vietnamese  Army  con- 


stitute the  best  answer  to  the  suggestion 
that  perhaps  the  Vietnamese  people 
want  communism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  communication  of  February  24  of 
Mr.  Bushrod  Howard,  representative  of 
the  National  Government  of  Yemen,  to 
Secretary  General  U  Thant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  tabulation  of  refugees  from  commu- 
nism in  Asia  which  appeared  in  a  study 
of  the  Refugee  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  published  only  several 
weeks  ago.  According  to  this  tabulation, 
there  has  been  a  flow  of  some  7.700,000 
refugees  fi'om  countries  and  areas  under 
Communist  domination.  If  we  add  to 
this  tabulation  1  additional  item — the 
300,000  South  Vietnamese  who  have  fled 
from  areas  under  Vietcong  control — the 
total  number  of  Asian  refugees  from 
communism  rises  to  approximately  8  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  figure  I  gave  in  my 
speech  of  February  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

floor. 

Exhibit  1 

[Unofficial  translation] 

Official  Telegram 

Originator:  Administrative  office,  Quang  Ngai. 

Addressee:    Special   commissariat   for   Chieu 

Hoi,  Saigon,  text  No.  318-CH/QNG. 

Respectfully  report  to  your  commissariat: 
In  tlie  event  of  tlie  operation  to  liberate  the 
Son  My  village  at  Son  Tinh  district  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  8,  9,  and  10.  1965.  the  provincial 
Chleu  Hoi  armed  propaganda  platoon  while 
on  duty  met  with  a  VC  company  at  My  Khe 
hamlet.  Son  My  village.  The  platoon  has 
shown  its  drastic  spirit  of  fighting  in  3  hours 
and  has  wiped  out  the  VC  company.  Spe- 
cially Trinh-Song,  the  squad  leader  after 
carrying  Le-Chuong  a  wounded  comrade  out 
of  the  battlefield,  returned  to  command  the 
fight  until  the  end.  He  alone  with  a  sub- 
machinegun  has  pushed  back  two  assaults  of 
the  enemy,  killed  15  of  them  and  died  after 
he  had  fired  his  last  bullet.  VC  stabbed  him 
all  over  his  body  with  daggers.  Soldier  Dinh 
Tru  (a  mountaineer)  a  light  machinegunner 
has  protected  his  comrades  and  wiped  out 
the  enemy  with  20  bodies  left  at  the  battle- 
field. Nurse  Tran  Thi  Dao  courageously 
went  out  four  times  to  the  battlefield  to  take 
care  of  the  wounded  and  died  while  perform- 
ing her  duty. 

REStfLTS 

On  the  enemy's  part:  35  VC  bodies  left 
behind  and  others  being  carried  off. 

On  our  part:' Three  died:  Bui  Minh.  deputy 
platoon  leader;  Trinh  Song,  squad  leader  and 
translator;  Thl  E>ao,  nurse.  Three  missing: 
Phan  Dung,  squad  leader,  Le  Tan  May,  and 
Nguyen  Nuol  (all  are  soldiers) . 

At  present.  Son  My  village  is  completely  lib- 
erated and  construction  works  being  imple- 
mented In  the  hamlets. 

Our  province  remunerated  each  of  these 
families  3,000  piasters  and  gave  10,000  pias- 
ters for  funeral.  We  warmly  complimented 
this  platoon  for  its  sublime  fighting  spirit 


and  its  righteous  will  of  exterminating  VC 
to  give  significant  example  to  other  units. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Quang  Ngai. 
February  12,  1965. 

Forward  to  the  province  chief,  deputy  prov- 
ince chief  for  security. 

MaJ.  Lu  Ba  Khieu, 


Exhibit  2 
U  Thant. 
Uiiited  Nations,  New  York: 

Your  intervention  in  American  political 
affairs  on  Vietnam  is  in  dramatic  contrast 
to  your  silence  to  the  Egyptians  on  their 
government's  war  on  Yemen.  You  were  re- 
sponsible for  a  14-month  mission  in  Yemen 
\inder  which  Nasser  promised  you  and  the 
U.N.  to  withdraw  from  that  country.  For  14 
months  Nasser  bombed  and  killed  Yemenis 
before  the  eyes  of  your  observers.  Time  and 
again  he  increased  his  army  in  Yemen  and 
told  the  whole  world  that  he  would  not 
cease  his  murder  of  the  Yemeni  people  de- 
spite his  pledge  to  you  and  to  the  U.N.  You, 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  were 
and  are  silent  on  Nasser  in  Yemen.  We 
suggest  you  get  Nasser  out  of  Yemen  and 
tell  the  great  Egyptian  people  the  true  facts 
and  background  of  the  situation  in  Yemen. 
The  Yemeni  people  still  await  you  to  speak 
in  answer  to  the  high  motives  you  profess. 

Bushrod  Howard,  Jr., 
For  the  National  Government  of  Yemen. 
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Exhibit  3 

Excerpt  From  the  Introduction  to   "Ref- 
ugees From  Communism  in  Asia,"  a  Study 
OF  THE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Compiled  by  Its  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate    Problems    Connected    With 
Refugees  and  Escapees 
The   toll    in    refugees   of   Communist   ag- 
grandizement in  Asia  is  the  subject  of  this 
report.     The  refugees  include  the  following 
groups : 

1.  Approximately  5  million  Koreans  who 
fled  from  North  to  South  Korea  following 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  North  Korea  in  1945, 
and,  subsequently,  during  the  Korean  war; 

2.  One  million  Chinese  who  fled  into  Hong 
Kong  and  Macao  before  the  advancing  tide 
of  Communist  military  and  political  con- 
quest, plus  an  additional  340,000  Chinese  who 
escaped  since  1950; 

3.  Nearly  40,000  Europeans  from  mainland 
China,  20.000  of  whom  were  evacuated  to 
the  Philippines  during  1948-51,  the  remainder 
having   found   their   way   into   Hong   Kong; 

4.  Some  960,000  Vietnamese  who  fled  from 
North  to  South  Vietnam,  and  adjacent  areas, 
in  1954,  plus  additional  thousands  displaced 
by  the  current  hostilities  in  South  Vietnam; 

5.  Some  60,000  Tibetans  who  entered  In- 
dia and  Nepal  following  the  bloody  suppres- 
sion of  tlie  Tibetan  revolt  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist forces  in  1959; 

6.  The  many  victims  of  the  India-China 
border  war  in  1962;  and 

7.  Approximately  240,000  inhabitants  of 
Laos  who,  as  a  result  of  Communist  activ- 
ities, have  been  displaced  from  their  homes 
in  the  countryside,  and  have  fled  to  secure 
areas  under  tiie  control  of  tlie  Lao  Govern- 
ment. 


WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  ACT 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  the  Senate  considered  Calendar 
No.  65,  S.  21.  I  did  not  learn  about  it 
until  a  few  days  after  the  bill  was  passed. 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  it. 

The  Digest  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  February  24,  1965,  shows  under 
"Bill  reported"  the  following: 

Report  was  made  as  follows:  S.  21,  pro- 
posed Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  with 
amendments  (S.  Rept.  68),  page  3474. 


Turning  to  page  3474,  there  is  a  simple 
announcement  of  the  submission  of  the 
report  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  "Program  for  Thursday"  as  re- 
ported in  the  Daily  Digest  was  as  follows : 

Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  adjourned  at 
6:26  p.m.  until  noon  Thiufaday,  February  25. 
when  it  will  continue  Its  consideration  of 
H.R.  45,  to  amend  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act,  page$  3534,  3537. 

Referring  to  the  body  of  the  Record, 
there  is  no  indication  of  anything  else  to 
be  considered  by  the  Spnate  on  Thm's- 
day. 

On  Thursday,  Februaiy  25,  the  major- 
ity leader  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  65, 
S.  21,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business.  The  committee  amendments 
were  then  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  committee.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  and  there  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  explanation  of  the  bill.  Then, 
except  for  a  brief  colloquy  between  Sen- 
ator Aiken  and  Senator  Anderson  with 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
phrase,  "The  resolution  of  the  States' 
rights  issue  in  the  field  of  water  resource 
development,  if  it  is  in  fact  an  issue, 
should  be  the  subject  of  separate  legisla- 
tion," the  bill  was  passed  without  objec- 
tion, j 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  a  bill 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  was  en- 
acted as  S.  Ill  of  tlie  88th  Congress, 
good  legislative  proceduie  would  dictate 
the  desirability  of  having  hearings  and 
reports  available  for  sttidy  by  the  Mem- 
bers for  a  leasonable  letogth  of  time.  In 
this  case,  it  is  extremeli'  doubtful  if  even 
the  repoits  were  available  2  hours  before 
the  Senate  met  and  (;ook  up  the  bill. 
This  is  particularly  laignificant  since 
there  appears  to  be  v^ry  little  urgency 
for  the  immediate  comideration  of  the 
bill.  If,  however,  there]  were  very  cogent 
reasons  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  such  a  proposal,  it 
the  very  least  the  Memjbcrs  could  expect 
would  be  a  quorum  call. 

The  question  of  the 
river  basin  commissionta  was  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  Seldct  Committee  on 
Water  Resources,  headed  by  the  late  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Robert  S.  Kcri.  Senator  Kerr 
took  the  position  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  provide  blanket  autfiorization  for  the 
creation  of  river  basinj  commissions.  If 
and  when  the  desirability  of  such  a  com- 
mission was  demonstrated,  the  commit- 
tees could  authorize  th^  creation  of  such 
a  commission  tailored  Ito  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  area.  Pursuant  to 
this  philosophy,  there  was  created  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  C Commission.  As  a 
result,  each  year  we  liBve  been  appro- 
priating funds  for  the  Salaries  of  the  al- 
ternate Federal  representative  and  his 
staff,  together  with  a;  contribution  to- 
ward the  cost  of  a  Coriimission  staff  lo- 
cated within  the  basin.  For  these  pur- 
poses, the  Congress  appropriated  $39,000 
for  salaries  last  year  &nd  has  been  re- 
quested to  appropriate  $44,000  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  For  the  co»itribution  toward 
the  Commission  staff,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $92,000  last  s^ear  and  has  been 
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requested  to  appropriate  $96,000  this 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
this  Commission,  the  demand  for  studies 
by  the  regular  Federal  agencies  have,  if 
anything,  increased  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  cost  of  each  individ- 
dual  study  because  of  the  additional  co- 
ordination and  review  required.  It  may 
be  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  the 
value  of  such  a  river  basin  commission 
will  be  clearly  established.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  its  value  is  questionable. 

I  wonder  if  the  Congress  intended  to 
convey  as  broad  powers  upon  the  Water 
Resources  Council  as  the  act  apparently 
would  confer.    For  instance: 

Sec.  103.  The  Council  shall  establish,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  Federal  par- 
ticipants in  the  preparation  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  river  basin  plans  and  for  the 
formulation  and  evaluation  of  Federal  water 
and  related  land  resources  projects.  Such 
procedures  may  include  provision  for  Council 
revision  of  plans  for  Federal  projects  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  in  any  plan  for  re- 
vision thereof  being  prepared  by  a  river  basin 
planning  commission. 

If  this  paragraph  means  what  I  think 
it  does,  the  Congress  is  abrogating  its 
authority  and  control  over  water  re- 
source development  to  a  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  bordering  the  river 
basin.  It  has  not  been  too  long  since 
Congress  expressed  its  disapproval  of 
budget  circular  No.  A47  in  such  forceful 
terms  that  that  directive  was  rescinded. 
New  criteria  has  recently  been  issued 
for  the  evaluation  of  navigation  projects 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  negate  the 
principles  embraced  by  the  administra- 
tion in  adopting  the  recommendations 
of  the  Kerr  committee  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  97. 

With  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
river  basin  commissions,  it  is  apparent 
that  such  a  commission  can  be  estab- 
lished if  a  majority  of  the  States  in  a 
basin  desire  such  a  commission,  and  such 
an  organization  would  then  be  forced 
upon  the  other  States  in  the  basin  which 
may  oppose  the  creation  of  cuch  a  super- 
planning  agency.  This  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  thing  that  Senator  Kerr  strove  to 
prevent. 

Under  "Powers  and  Administrative 
Provisions  of  the  Commissions,"  we 
find: 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  of- 
fice space  as  is  necessary. 

/  It  may  be  significant  that  the  word 
(^used  here  is  "acquire"  and  not  "rent." 

^Certainly,  this  authority  would  be  broad 
enough  to  acquire  by  purchase.  Do  we 
really  want  to  convey  such  authority 
upon  innumerable  river  basin  commis- 
sions? 

When  we  come  to  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation of  Commission  members,  we 
find: 

(c)  The  per  annum  compensation  of  the 
chairman  of  each  river  basin  commission 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  but 
when  employed  on  a  full-time  annual  basis 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled 
rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended— 

In  other  words,  we  are  providing  au- 
thority to  employ  a  Chairman  of  a  river 
basin   commission   for   $24,500   a   year. 


which  is  in  excess  of  the  salaries  paid  the 
Governors  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming;  and  substantially  the  same 
as  the  salaries  of  12  other  States  that 
pay  their  chief  executives  $25,000  a  year. 
Another  very  questionable  provision 
of  that  bill  would  be  section  207  ^a) : 

Each  commission  shaU  recommend  what 
share  of  its  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  such  share  shaU 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Council.  The 
remainder  of  the  commission's  expenses 
shall  be  otherwise  apportioned  as  the  com- 
mission may  determine  •  *  *.  Estimates  of 
proposed  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  included  in  the  budget 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Council  under 
the  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921, 
as  amended,  and  may  include  an  amount 
for  advance  to  a  commission  against  State 
appropriations  for  which  delay  is  antici- 
pated by  reason  of  later  legislative  sessions. 

With  blanket  authority  of  this  type 
made  available  to  undisclosed  numbers 
of  river  basin  commissions  that  could 
be  estabUshed,  there  would  be  little  con- 
trol which  the  Appropriatioa":  Commit- 
tee could  exercise  after  the  agreements 
v.ere  consummated  by  the  Federal  rep- 
resentatives on  the  river  basin  commis- 
sions and  the  Council. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $10  million  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  I  doubt  whether 
such  appropriations  will  be  adequate 
after  the  potentials  of  empire  building 
under  this  authorization  are  fully 
realized. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  Inter-American  Bank  will  be 
brought  up  on  Monday,  as  will  be  the  bill 
calling  for  the  continuation  of  the  dis- 
armament agency,  and  sundry  nomina- 
tions. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Communist  aggression — and  sub- 
version— and  sabotage  and  terrorism — 
these  are  not  something  new  under  the 
sun.  We  have  seen  them  before.  Doubt- 
less we  shall  see  them  again. 

We  saw  them  at  work  nearly  two  dec- 
ades ago  in  Greece.  There,  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  tried  to  conquer  a  free 
people.  They  got  help  in  the  form  of 
v^eapons  and  equipment  from  their  com- 
rades abroad.  They  were  able  to  use 
neighboring  territory  as  a  sanctuary. 
American  assistance  and  military  advis- 
ers helped  our  Greek  allies  to  beat  back 
the  Communist  rebellion.  When  a  con- 
flict within  the  Communist  camp  shut 
down  the  flow  of  supplies  and  eliminated 
the  sanctuary,  it  sounded  the  death  knell 
to  this  Communist  attack  on  freedom. 

In  Malaya,  a  large-scale  Communist 
guerrilla  movement  tried  to  win  over  that 
country.    With  persistence — and  at  great 
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expense  in  lives  and  money — Malayan 
and  British  forces  were  able  to  isolate 
the  Communist  rebels  from  the  majority 
of  the  population  and  to  crush  the  sub- 
versive movement.  But  it  required  a 
dozen  years  and  great  efforts. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  Huk  move- 
ment threatened  to  conquer  the  coun- 
try. Inspired  local  leadership,  imagina- 
tion, and  determination— plus  effective 
assistance  from  American  friends — en- 
abled the  Filipino  people  to  preserve  their 
freedom.  ' 

In  Korea,  the  massed  might  of  the 
Soviet-directed  North  Korean  Commu- 
nist armies  swept  south  across  the  38th 
parallel  in  1950  to  conquer  South  Korea. 
U.S.  forces  and  contingents  from  other 
U.N.  members  moved  in  to  help  the  South 
Koreans.  The  aggressors  were  thrown 
back.  Even  though  the  full  weight  of 
Red  Chinas  armies  entered  the  battle, 
the  Communists  were  never  able  to 
achieve  their  goal— the  conquest  of 
South  Korea. 

The  lessons  of  these  two  decades  of 
Communist  aggression  are  clear.  The 
Communists  will  try  whatever  tactics 
they  believe  will  succeed  in  conquering 
territory  and  peoples  by  force.  In  each 
case,  they  will  try  different  tactics  and 
methods  that  they  believe  will  work  for 
them  in  the  local  circumstances.  But  an- 
other lesson  is  just  as  clear— if  free  men 
are  determined  to  stay  free,  and  if  they 
can  rely  on  needed  help  from  their 
friends,  they  can  succeed  in  beating 
down  the  Communist  efforts  to  conquer 
them  and  to  absorb  them  as  new  colonies 
in  the  Communist  world. 

Today,  in  Vietnam,  we  are  seeing  the 
latest  effort  by  the  Communists  to  seize 
new  lands  and  to  capture  a  people  who 
want  to  be  independent.  It  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  more  than  a  decade.  But  in 
the  past  year  or  two,  it  has  reached  en- 
tirely new  levels  of  intensity.  While  the 
war  in  Vietnam  shares  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  of  the  previous  Com- 
munist efforts  a^  conquest,  it  has  some 
elements  that  are  entirely  new. 

For  the  first  time,  foreign  territory  is 
used  not  merely  as  a  sanctuary  for  the 
Communist  forces  but  as  the  principal 
base  of  operations.  The  entire  effort  to 
conquer  the  South  was  conceived  in 
North  Vietnam— it  is  directed  from  North 
Vietnam — it  is  supplied  and  maintained 
by  North  Vietnam.  The  bulk  of  the 
hard-core  Communist  forces  were 
trained  and  supplied  by  the  Army  of 
North  Vietnam.  Increasingly,  the  offi- 
cers and  men  moving  into  the  South  are 
North  Vietnamese  who  have  never  even 
seen  South  Vietnam  before. 

In  addition,  the  Communists  are  wag- 
ing not  merely  a  military  war.  They  are 
not  relying  solely  on  armed  attacks  and 
terrorism,  though  these  are  vital  to  the 
effort.  They  have  also  developed  a  com- 
prehensive political  and  propaganda  ma- 
chine to  back  up  their  efforts.  They  are 
working  day  in  and  day  out  to  influence 
and  cajole,  to  mislead  and  misguide  the 
people.  They  seek  to  weaken  morale  and 
to  undercut  the  authority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  by  every  pos- 
sible means.  They  are,  in  short,  fight- 
ing a  full-scale  military  and  political 
war  using  every  weapon  in  the  book. 


We  cannot  pretend  that  we  have  dis- 
covered fully  effective  countermeasures 
to  meet  this  new  kind  of  warfare.  But 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  developed  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the  enemy 
over  recent  years,  and  their  capacity  to 
meet  the  threat  is  improving. 

So  long  as  the  Communist  rebels  can 
rely  on  a  steady  supply  of  new  men,  new 
weapons,  fresh  ammunition,  and  supplies 
from  the  North— and  this  fiow  has  in- 
creased decisively  in  the  recent  past — it 
will  be  difficult  indeed  for  the  defenders 
in  the  South  to  cope  with  both  the  mili- 
tary threat,  the  terrorism,  and  the  all- 
out  campaign  of  political  and  psychologi- 
cal warfare  that  is  going  on. 

There  are  no  easy  and  obvious  an- 
swers to  this  new  style  of  Communist 
aggression.  Under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  going  to  take  time  to  fully 
defeat  this  attempt  at  conquest.  For  the 
present,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
do  what  is  now  being  done — to  meet  the 
most  pressing  armed  threat  on  the 
ground,  in  the  jungles,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains. We  hope  that  the  new  government 
in  Saigon  will  be  able  to  turn  more  of  its 
attention  to  the  need  to  wage  more  in- 
tensive and  extensive  war  on  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  fronts. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Offi- 
cer.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  meantime,  it  is  urgently 
necessary  to  convince  the  authorities  in 
Hanoi  who  are  rurming  this  war  that 
their  efforts  will  be  in  vain — that  they 
cannot  succeed — that  they  stand  in  the 
long  run  to  lose  far  more  than  they  can 
hope  to  gain  by  attacking  the  South  and 
ignoring  the  desires  and  the  hopes  and 
the  needs  of  their  own  people. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  republic  such  as  ours  should 
be  responsive  to  the  will  of  its  people. 
It  is. 

A  few  days  ago,  it  was  suggested  that 
our  actions  and  our  policies  in  Vietnam 
would  perhaps  be  different  if  we,  the 
people,  were  deciding  those  actions  and 
determining  that  policy.  I  disagree  most 
emphatically.  For  it  is  evident  to  me 
that  the  people  have  spoken— loudly  and 
clearly — on  this  issue. 

Whether  one  looks  at  the  votes  of  this 
body  or  of  the  House,  whether  one  looks 
at  the  opinion  polls  or  at  the  votes  of  our 
people,  we  find  a  ringing  endorsement 
for  the  actions  of  this  administration — 
and  of  previous  administrations — in 
regard  to  Vietnam.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  resist 
the  aggression  which  has  been  forced 
upon  them  from  the  outside. 

More  than  10  years  ago,  in  1954,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  defined  that  policy.  He 
determined  that  it  was  in  our  national 
interest  to  lend  assistance  to  the  new, 
young  Republic  of  Vietnam — to  help  it 
make  its  own  way  and  to  resist  the  armed 
threat  it  faced  even  then.  Writing  to 
the  President  of  South  Vietnam,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said : 

The  implications  of  the  agreement  con- 
cerning Vietnam  have  caused  grave  concern 
regarding  the  future  of  a  country  tempo- 


rarily divided  by  an  artiflclal  military  group- 
ing, weakened  by  a  long  and  exhausting  war 
and  faced  with  enemies  without  and  by  their 
subversive  collaborators  within. 


President  Eisenhower  went  on  to  say: 
The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means. 

We  have  gone  forward  with  that  pro- 
gram of  assistance  in  the  intervening 
years,  increasing  it  as  the  pressures  on 
South  Vietnam  increased,  as  the  size  of 
the  aggression  against  her  expanded. 

Once  again,  the  people  spoke  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  1955. 
Then  the  Manila  Pact,  which  included 
South  Vietnam  as  a  protocol  state,  was 
approved  by  this  body  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 

More  recently — in  August  of  last 
year — the  Congress  resoundingly  ap- 
jproved  a  joint  resolution  concerning  our 
actions  in  Vietnam.  Among  other 
things,  that  resolution  stated: 

That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression. 

And  that — 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Its 
national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity In  southeast  Asia. 

And  that — 

The  United  States  is.  therefore,  prepared 
as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all 
necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
forces,  to  aFstst  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense  of  its 
freedom. 

I  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
resolution  was  approved  by  the  votes  of 
414  Representatives  in  the  House.  In 
the  Senate,  the  vote  was  88  to  2. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
expressed  themselves  clearly — and  un- 
equivocably — in  this  combined  vote  of 
512  to  2  in  support  of  our  President. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  President 
himself,  all  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  many  of  the  Members  in  this  body 
have  since  submitted  themselves,  their 
records,  and  their  expressed  opinions  to 
the  judgment  of  our  sovereign  people. 
The  Senate  will  recall  the  results  last 
November.  It  was  the  most  impressive 
vote  of  confidence  ever  rendered  by  the 
people  in  a  President  and  his  adr^inis- 
tration  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  af- 
fairs. 

Now,  the  two  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  joint  resolution  of  last  Au- 
gust have  done  a  good  deal  of  talking 
about  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me  they  have,  between  them, 
talked  on  this  matter  almost  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  the  Senate  put  together.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  al- 
tered to  any  significant  degree  the  opin- 
ions of  this  body— or  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can people. 

President  Johnson  described  our  pol- 
icy when  he  signed  the  joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress.    He  said  then: 

To  any  armed  attack  upon  our  forces,  we 
shall  reply. 
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To  any  In  southeast  Aslla  who  ask  our  help 
in  defending  their  freedom,  we  shall  give  It. 

In  that  region,  there  is  nothing  we  covet, 
nothing  we  seek — no  territory,  no  military 
position,  no  political  ambition.  Our  one  de- 
gUe — our  one  determination — Is  that  the 
_  people  of  southeast  Asia  be  left  in  peace  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their  own 
way. 

There  are  some  who  now  say  that,  in 
the  face  of  mounting  aggression  from 
North  Vietnam,  we  should  cut  our  losses 
and  get  out.  They  would  have  us  aban- 
don our  friends,  drop  our  commitments, 
and  surrender  our  honor. 

That,  I  submit,  is  not  our  way.  That, 
we  shall  not  do.  So  long  as  there  are 
South  Vietnamese  who  wish  to  fight  for 
their  freedom,  who  are  willing  to  oppose 
the  foreign  tyranny  that  seeks  to  impose 
itself  upon  them,  they  will  find  us  at 
their  side,  helping  in  every  practical  way. 
The  voiced  that  say  ''Get  out"  remind 
me  of  those  voices  of  25  years  ago  who 
said  "Stay  out."  But  Ve  learned  then — 
to  our  sorrow  and  at  incalculable  loss — 
that  aggression  will  not  be  appeased. 
We  learned  that  tyranny  feeds  on  its  own 
successes.  We  learned  that  dictatorial 
systems  are  never  satisfied.  And  we 
learned  that  it  is  better  to  halt  aggres- 
sion early  in  the  game,  rather  than  wait 
for  it  to  spread  its  tentacles  over  one  peo- 
ple after  another,  one  nation  after  an- 
other, until  it  can  be  stopped  only  by  the 
most  massive  expenditures  of  men  and 
treasure. 

Then  there  are  thcee  who  say  "we 
must  negotiate." 

That  sounds  not  uffirea-sonable.  For 
peace  is  our  goal — as  it  is  that  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  theanselves.  But  ne- 
gotiate with  whom?  On  what  terms? 
To  what  end? 

The  restoration  of  peace  is  one  thing. 
But  neither  we  nor  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  are  interested  in  negoti- 
ations that  represent  merely  the  accept- 
ance of  foreign  conquest  or  the  confirma- 
tion of  aggression. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  talk  about 
neogtiation  here  and  in  other  Western 
capitals  than  there  iB  in  Hanoi  or  in 
Peiping. 

The  Communist  regimes  have  made  it 
obvious  that  they  are  not  very  much  in- 
terested. They  have  said — most  recent- 
ly in  an  editorial  in  the  People's  Daily 
in  Peiping — that  they  believe  that  by 
negotiation  we  mean  to  try  to  get  in  the 
conference  hall  what  cannot  be  achieved 
on  the  battlefield. 

Chou  En-lai,  the  Red  Chinese  Premier, 
has  made  it  clear  what  his  regime  thinks 
about  negotiation,  aaid  the  price  we 
should  pay. 

In  a  message  to  the  so-called  Indo- 
Chinese  people's  conference  in  Cambodia, 
he  said  last  week:  I 

The  United  States  ana  its  followers  must 
withdraw  their  military  forces  from  Indo- 
china completely.  Immediately,  and  uncondi- 
tionally. 

Where  have  we  heferd  that  word  be- 
fore? 

That  is  Peiping's  formula  for  our  sur- 
render. It  underline$  what  has  always 
been — and  remains — ORed  China's  main 
policy  objective:  to  get  the  United  States 
out  of  Asia  so  that  communism  can  take 
over. 


Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
not  going  to  oblige  Mr.  Chou  En-lai.  It 
is  not  going  to  oblige  the  Communist 
regime  in  Hanoi.  It  is  not  going  to  cut 
and  run.    It  is  not  going  to  surrender. 

So  long  as  there  are  men  in  southeast 
Asia  who  are  eager  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  who  need  our  help  to  meet  at- 
tacks from  the  outside,  they  will  find  in 
us  a  willing  partner.  Our  help  has  been 
going  to  them — and  it  will  continue  to 
go  to  them. 

If  the  regime  in  Hanoi  wishes  peace,  it 
can  have  it.  All  it  has  to  do  is  to  start 
leaving  its  neighbors  alone.  Then  there 
can  be  peace  in  southeast  Asia.  What 
is  needed  is  not  talk;  what  is  needed  is 
an  end  to  aggression. 

But  there  is  now  no  sign  that  the 
regime  in  Hanoi  is  willing  to  adopt  this 
course. 

The  problem  in  Vietnam  is  one  of  out- 
side attack — pure  and  simple.  The  fact 
that  it  is  conducted  in  semiconcealed 
fashion  makes  it  none  the  less  real  and 
none  the  less  dangerous.  As  the  white 
paper  of  the  State  Department  has  point- 
ed out  very  clearly,  that  aggression  has 
been  growing,  not  diminishing.  The  flow 
of  men  from  the  north  has  increased. 
The  flow  of  arms  and  ammunition  has 
grown. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  a  brutal 
attack  by  the  Communists  against  the 
territory,  the  people,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  a  sovereign  state.  That  is  why 
our  forces  are  in  Vietnam.  That  is  why 
they  went  there  in  the  first  place.  That 
is  why  they  remain. 

If  the  regime  in  Hanoi  abandons  its 
ambitions  to  conquer  its  neighbors,  then 
the  situation  can  change.  But  not  be- 
fore. 

For  free  men  can  fail  to  recognize 
aggression — and  to  meet  it  squarely — 
only  at  their  own  peril — and  at  incredibly 
greater  co6t  later.  We  have  recognized 
the  danger.  We  are  helping  to  meet  it. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as 
that  danger  persists. 


CASUALTIES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  today  in  the  Senate 
regarding  Vietnam  and  our  situation 
there.  I  listened  with  admiration  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  assistant  majority  lead- 
er, in  connection  with  the  fine  statement 
that  he  has  made  on  our  being  in  South 
Vietnam  and  on  what  has  been  going  on 
there.    I  ^approve  of  what  he  has  said. 

However,  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by 
a  headline  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  and  probably  also 
appeared  in  other  newspapers  through- 
out the  country.  It  reads:  "About  75,000 
Vietcong  Slain,  Army  Chief  Says  at 
Hearing."  quoting  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  have  been  very  diligent 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  that  com- 
mittee— the  public  hearings  and  the 
executive  hearings — and  I  have  read  the 
record.  I  have  heard  the  testimony  given 
by  General  Johnson,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff.  I  take  exception  to  his  statement 
being  made  public  as  apparently  it  was. 


In  my  view,  his  statement  that  75,000 
Vietcong  troops  have  been  killed  in  Viet- 
namese fighting  is  not  factually  correct 
on  the  basis  of  my  information. 

Statements  of  this  nature  should  come 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  some  civilian 
official  in  the  Government.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  very  wisely  provided  that  in 
the  United  States  civilian  authority  must 
always  be  supreme  over  the  military.  We 
hold  our  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  we  hold  all  the  officers  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration.  We  know  that  today  the 
United  States  is  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion that  ever  existed  under  the  bending 
sky  of  God  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  that  our  Armed  Forces 
have  tremendous  supremacy  over  all  the 
forces  of  the  world  combined. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Vietcong  attack 
in  the  night,  as  a  rule.  Assuming  that 
on  a  certain  night  10  attacks  by  Viet- 
cong guerrillas  are  made  on  10  hamlets 
manned  by  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
plus  some  American  officers,  and, assum- 
ing that  of  these  10  attacks,  1  succeeds 
and  9  fail,  and  further  assuming  that 
dead  are  left  on  the  field,  the  facts  are 
that  the  same  kind  of  clothing  is  worn 
by  the  Vietcong  infiltrators  and  the  Viet- 
namese villagers.  Therefore,  some  of 
those  killed  might  be  villagers  and 
some  might  be  innocent  civilian  victims 
of  gtmfire.  Furthermore,  granting  that 
since  1960  there  has  been  some  sort  of 
counting  of  the  dead,  is  it  not  natural 
that  the  leaders  in  those  villages  250 
miles  from  Saigon  would  report  back  to 
Saigon  and  exaggerate  their  successes 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  enemy 
dead?  We  do  know,  from  what  we  have 
read  and  from  the  record  that  is  avail- 
able to  any  student  of  this  subject,  that 
it  is  not  provable  that  75,000  Vietcong 
have  been  slain,  as  General  Johnson  is 
quoted  as  having  said. 

I  am  certain  that  anyone  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  anyone  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  any  Senator  would  say  that 
there  can  be  no  definite  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Vietcong  slain,  whether  it  is 
70,000,  60,000,  or  any  other  number. 
There  is  no  way  to  know  the  exact  num- 
ber. 

The  general  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"the  Red  guerrilla  cause  is  being  hurt." 
Of  course,  any  cause  is  hurt  when  there 
is  a  loss  of  life.  However,  should  any- 
one who  reads  the  newspapers  of  today 
or  of  any  time  this  month  see  a  map  of 
South  Vietnam  of  a  year  ago,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  territory  where  the 
Vietcong  predominate  in  South  Vietnam 
today,  he  will  see  that  a  much  larger  area 
or  many  more  areas  are  predominantly 
Vietcong  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  point  too 
long,  but  I  feel  it  is  unfortunate  that 
any  high  Army  officer  should  make  a 
statement  that  is  misleading,  cannot  be 
supported  as  being  factually  correct,  and 
makes  erroneous  inferences. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago,  the  majority  whip,  the 
junior    Senator    from    Louisiana    [Mr. 
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Long],  delivered  a  veiy  powerful  and  en- 
lightening statement  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  All  such  statements  coming 
from  the  leadership  are  vei-y  welcome  in 
this  body.  As  all  of  us  know,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  they  express  the  opinion 
of  those  on  the  administrative  side  of  the 
Government. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
some  of  the  facts  which  all  of  us  know, 
but  sometimes  these  facts  need  to  be 
reiterated. 

I  believe  all  of  us  agree,  as  we  did  when 
the  Democratic  Party  had  a  majority  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  there  was  a  Republican  in  the 
White  House,  that  there  is  only  one 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
only  one  President  at  a  time.  And  what- 
ever actions  are  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion, we  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port them  most  effectively.  We  realize 
that  the  President  is  the  only  President 
we  have.  He  is  charged  under  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting our  foreign  affairs. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  in  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  how  the 
President  should  conduct  himself  or  how 
foreign  affairs  should  be  conducted,  but 
exactly  hew  we  shall  meet  the  Commu- 
nist threat  of  aggression,  subversion, 
sabotage,  and  terrorism,  all  of  them 
mixed  together.  They  want  to  take  us 
over.  They  want  our  way  of  life  exposed. 
They  do  not  want  us  to  continue  in  oui- 
system  in  oppcsition  to  theirs. 

As  I  said,  we  have  only  one  President. 
I  am  certain  that  he  has  the  wisdom, 
strength,  and  courage  to  carry  forward 
the  best  interests  of  this  Nation.  He  has 
the  facts,  and  he  has  the  availabiUty  of 
the  full  resources  of  the  Nation,  which  is 
far  beyond  any  power  accorded  to  any 
other  one  individual  in  the  United  States. 
The  President  has  his  advisers.  He  must 
rely  upon  them.  He  has  the  responsibil- 
ity, the  wisdom,  the  facts,  and  the  ad- 
visers. 

I  would  want  to  be  the  first  to  try  to  do 
everything  possible  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  it  as  easy  and  safe  for 
America  as  possible. 

In  addition  the  President  has  some- 
thing else,  as  demonstrated  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. He  has  an  overwhelming  mandate 
from  the  people  to  continue  to  exercise 
this  authority.  This  mandate  was  evi- 
denced last  November.  The  President 
has  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, not  alone  in  domestic  affairs,  but 
also  with  regard  to  how  he  should  han- 
dle things  overseas.  The  reservoir  of 
good  will  and  confidence  the  American 
people  have  in  him  should  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  would  be  will- 
ing to  support  him  more  strongly  than 
we  have  at  times,  if  we  were  really  cer- 
tain at  all  times  which  way  we  were 
going.  The  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  of  us  to  express  ourselves  more 
fully  in  this  connection  is  occasioned  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position 
of  saying  something  which  would  make 
the  President's  position  more  difficult  in 
a  time  of  crisis  or  international  tension. 


In  addition  to  the  confidence  people 
have  in  him,  I  think  sometimes  we  are 
reluctant  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
confidence  that  the  United  States  has 
generated  throughout  the  world  that  we 
will  defend  the  idea  of  freedom  and  not 
only  commit  our  manpower,  but  also  ev- 
erything we  have  to  defend  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Nothing  illustrates  this  more  than 
the  Cuban  crisis.  There  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  where  some  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  would  line  up.  At 
that  time  we  saw  every  single  Latin 
American  nation  line  up  in  support  of 
President  Kennedy  in  making  it  forcibly 
understood  that  we  in  no  way  intended 
to  have  the  Communist  ideology  and  rev- 
olutionary thought  extended  any  further 
than  it  was. 

I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Guinea,  which 
at  that  time  was  thought  to  be  leaning 
to  the  other  side.  There  is  an  airport 
there,  built  completely  with  Russian 
money.  When  the  Russians  asked  per- 
mission to  land  bombers  on  this  runway, 
the  President  of  Guinea  said,  "No;  we 
do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose."  The  first  jet  that  landed  on 
that  runway,  built  with  foreign  funds, 
was  a  French-built,  French-operated  jet- 
plane. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  support  and 
confidence  throughout  the  world  in  the 
ability  of  America  to  conduct  the  fight 
for  freedom. 

I  think  the  President  can  rest  assured 
that  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
majority,  as  well  as  a  substantial  part 
of  the  minority  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  I  would  urge 
my  colleague  and  dear  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  to  continue  to 
make  these  statements  as  often  as  he 
feels,  in  good  judgment,  they  can  be 
made,  not  only  because  they  are  in- 
formative, but  also  because  in  many  ways 
they  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  group  of 
people  who  are  working  so  closely  with 
the  leadership  on  what  we  are  trying  to 
make  effective. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  vei-y 
gracious  remarks  he  has  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  statement  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  In  line  with  what 
the  Senator  is  saying,  the  only  way  that 
this  Nation  can  be  effective  in  foreign  af- 
fairs is  to  act  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. 

Some  of  us  may  have  ideas  as  to  how  a 
policy  can  be  made  more  effective.  Some 
of  us  may  have  .suggestions  as  to  how 
perhaps  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam might  act  more  effectively  to  gain 
more  support,  loyalty,  and  dedication 
from  its  people,  if  that  be  necessary.  But, 
for  this  Nation  to  act  more  effectively,  we 
cannot  move  forward  with  5  or  6  or 
8  or  10  different  foreign  policies.  We 
must  unite  behind  one  policy  and  one 
program.  The  only  way  we  can  do  that 
is  for  some  of  us  who  have  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions to  give  them  to  the  President 
and  let  him  sift  out  the  best  ideas  with 


which  he  can  meet  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  and  give  this  Nation  a  pur- 
pose that  is  unified  and  which  all  of  us 
can  support. 

Let  me  say  to  my  able  and  distin- 
guished friend  that  sometimes  it  is  nec- 
essary for  some  of  us  to  yield  some  of  our 
own  thoughts  and  accept  the  ideas  of 
others,  and  unite  behind  a  single  thought. 
Sometimes  we  do  a  greater  service  if  we 
infoi-m  the  President  or  his  advisers 
about  the  matter  rather  than  give  the 
impression  on  the  Senate  fioor  that  we 
are  not  in  agreement  with  the  President 
when  he  makes  these  very  difficult  deci- 
sions, which  he  well  knows  may  cost  the 
lives  of  American  boys  and  involve  this 
Nation  in  very  great  danger.  The  point 
is  that  if  he  does  not  make  the  correct 
decisions,  there  will  be  even  greater  dan- 
ger. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  points  out  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  his  statement : 

For  freemen  can  fail  to  recognize  aggres- 
sion— and  to  meet  it  squarely — only  at  their 
own  peril  and  at  incredibly  greater  cost  later. 
We  have  recognized  the  danger.  We  are 
hoping  to  meet  it.  And  we  shall  continue 
to   do   so   as   long   as   that   danger    persists. 

I  urge  the  Senator  to  have  the  admin- 
istration make  a  clear  expression  of  how 
it  is  going  to  be  met,  to  have  the  people 
convinced  of  his  good  judgment,  to  have 
the  people  have  the  feeling  that  they  are 
joining  in  the  effort — not  that  they  are 
reluctant  at  the  moment,  but  I  do  find— 
this  is  a  problem  so  many  Senators  are 
facing — that  people  ask  the  o.uestions, 
"What  are  we  doing  there?  Are  we  win- 
ning?  Are  we  going  to  win  in  the  long 
run?" 

They  want  to  have  reassurance  by  facts 
and  material,  as  has  been  done  today. 
They  want  to  have  a  reassurance  of  a 
determination  and  a  conviction  that  in 
the  long  run  we  will  continue  and  in  the 
long  run  ultimately  we  will  win. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mi .  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment,  under  the 
previous  order,  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til Monday,  March  8,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  4,  1965: 

National  Council  on  the  Arts 
Roger    L.    Stevens,    of    New    York,    to 
Chairman  of  the   National  Council  on 

Arts. 

In    the   Navy 

Rear  Adm.  George  G.  Burkley,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  serving 
at  the  White  House,  pursuant  to  article  H. 
section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution. 


be 

the 


CONFIRMATIONS 


give  us  some  idea  of  the  changes  in  the 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  March  4,  1965: 

Civil  Service  CoiJiMissioner 

John  Williams  Macy.  Jlr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  the 


term    of    6    years    expirir^i 
(Reappointment.) 


March    1.    1971. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  March  4, 19$5: 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
January  29.  1965.  of  Walter  G.  Carney  to  be 
postmaster  at  Armagh,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiURSD.w,  MAttcH  4,  1965 

The  House  met  at  f!l:15  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Father  Morris  N.  Dum- 
met,  St.  Michael's  ChuH'ch,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  offered  the  foUowiUg  prayer: 

Let  us  pray.  I 

God  of  our  fathers,!  in  whose  name 
this  Republic  was  hortK  we  pray  for  the 
Members  of  this  body  In  their  many  and 
grave  responsibilities. 

Help  them  in  their  Wfices,  in  commit- 
tees, and,  above  all,  lin  legislative  ses- 
sion. May  they  never  forget  that  what 
is  said  and  done  here  is  indelibly  in- 
scribed in  Your  infinite  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  May  they  feel  the  weight  of 
their  responsibility  before  You,  and  re- 
member the  forceful  Influence  of  good 
example,  that  all  wh0  come  to  this  au- 
gust Chamber  may  haVe  a  stronger  faith 
in  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people. 

May  the  Representatives  so  speak  and 
act  and  vote  that  all  may  be  inspired, 
rather  than  disillusioned,  by  what  is 
accomplished.  Almighty  God,  make 
Yourself  real  to  the$e  men,  that  each 
may  feel  You  sitting  beside  him,  and 
hear  Your  voice  and  •Miin  Your  approval 
in  all  things. 

So  help  them.  Almighty  God.  This 
we  ask  in  the  name  of  Thy  divine  Son. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN   DEVELOPMENT   BANK 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
Amei-ican  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 


bill  that  were  made  in  conference? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  conference  re- 
port was  signed  by  all  of  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses.  However, 
I  shall  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Reuss]  to  explain  such  changes 
as  were  made.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  two  Houses.  All  conferees 
signed  the  conference  report,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Reuss  will  explain  the  differences. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  conference  report 
which  is  now  before  this  body  would 
change  the  version  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
one  and  only  one  material  particular. 
That  particular  is  contained  in  amend- 
ment No.  2  in  which  we  accept  the  Sen- 
ate version.  That  would  write  into  the 
law  the  so-called  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment with  which  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  familiar, 
which  would  make  it  clear  that  the  U.S. 
executive  director  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  shall  vote  against 
any  dollar  loan  to  any  Latin  American 
country  which  has  expropriated  an 
American  industry  under  improper  cir- 
cumstances or  otherwise  dealt  unfairly 
with  an  American  industry. 

I  should  add  that  we  on  this  side  had 
assurances  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  United  States  would 
in  fact  so  vote,  but  it  was  not  put  in  as  a 
policvy  directive  in  the  bill  itself. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  which  we 
now  ask  you  to  accept  is  to  put  that 
right  into  the  legislation  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  money  figure? 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  money  figure;  no.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  are  no  other 
changes  as  between  the  two  bodies? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  only  other  change, 
which  is  a  highly  technical  change,  re- 
moved unnecessary  quotation  marks 
from  one  of  the  paragraphs.  That  is  the 
only  other  change  which  this  conference 
report  would  engraft  upon  the  House 
passed  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no 
point  in  prolonging  this.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  conference  report  as  I  was  opposed 
to  gouging  the  taxpayers  for  another 
$750  milUon  to  be  ladled  to  foreign- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  137) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (B.S.. 
45)  to  amend  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  increase  In  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  3. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nunibfered  2,  and  a.gree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  With   respect  to   any  dollars  herein 
provided,   the   voting   power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
disapproving   any   loan   from   the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Bank  for  any  proj- 
ect, enterprise,  or  activity  in  any  country, 
during  any  period  for  which  the  President 
has  suspended  assistance  to  the  government 
of  such  country  because  of  any  action  taken 
on  or  after  January  1,  1962,  by  the  govern- 
ment  of  such   country  or  any  government 
agency  or  subdivision  within  such  coixntry  as 
specified  in  paragraph    (A),   (B),  or    (C)    of 
subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  620  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
the  failure  of  such  country  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  dis- 
charge  its  obligations   or   provide   relief   in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
section."; and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  Patman, 
Abraham  Multer, 
William  A.  Barrett, 

LEONOR  K.  StJLLIVAN, 

Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Thom-^s  L.  Ashley, 

WILLL\M  B.  WIONALL, 

Paul  A.  Fino. 
Seymour  H.alpern. 
MaiiageTS  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
j.  w.  fulbright, 
John  Sparkman. 

By  J.  W.  F. 
Mike  Mansfield, 

By  J.  W.  F. 
BouRicE  B.  Hickenlooper. 
George  D.  Ajken. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment,  conforming  punctuation  to  the 
addition  of  a  new  subsection  in  amendment 
number  2. 

Amendment  No.  2 :  This  amendment  added 
a  new  subsection  (c)  to  the  section  14  which 
the  bill  as  passed  by  both  Houses  adds  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act.    The 
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Senate  amendment  provided.  "The  voting 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  exercised 
for  the  purpose  of  disapproving  any  loan 
from  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Bank  for  any  project,  enterprise,  or  activity 
In  any  country  If  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any  government  agency  or  sub- 
division within  such  country,  on  or  after 
January  1,  1962,  has  taken  any  action  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (A),  (B).  or  (C)  of 
subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  620  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  has  failed 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  discharge  its  obligations  or  provide 
relief  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  subsection." 

The  actions  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (A) , 
(B).and  (C)  of  section  620(e)  (1)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  actions  by 
any  country  which — 

"(A)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or 

"(B)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nul- 
lify existing  contracts  or  agreements  with 
any  United  States  citizen  or  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or 

"(C)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or 
has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the 
effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or 
otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of 
property  so  owned,". 

As  agreed  to  in  conference,  the  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  provides,  "With 
respect  to  any  dollars  herein  provided,  the 
voting  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  disapproving  any 
loan  from  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
the  Bank  for  any  project,  enterprise,  or  ac- 
tivity In  any  country,  during  any  period  for 
which  the  President  has  suspended  assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  such  country  be- 
cause of  any  action  taken  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1962,  by  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any  government  agency  or  sub- 
division within  such  country  as  specified  In 
paragraph  (A).  (B),  or  (C)  of  subsection 
(e)(1)  of  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  such  country  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  ob- 
ligations or  provide  relief  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  subsection." 

Amendment  No,  3 :  This  amendment  would 
have  provided  that  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  under  the  new  section  14 
should  be  made  upon  condition  that  at  least 
33 '/a  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
loans  made  from  such  contribution  should  be 
repayable  in  United  States  dollars.  The 
Senate  receded. 

Wright  Patman. 
Abraham  Multer. 
William  A.  Barrett, 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 
Henry  S  Reuss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley. 
William  B   Widnall, 
Paul  A.  Find 
Seymour  Halpehn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he 
can  inform  us  as  to  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  know,  in  a  short  time  there  will 
be  a  ceremony  reenacting  the  second  in- 
auguration of  President  Lincoln,  which 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  attend. 
There  will  be  no  further  program  today, 
and  we  will  have  a  pro  forma  meeting 
tomorrow. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday  there  will  be  two  bills  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee: 
H.R.  4338,  to  authorize  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  to 
rent  certain  property;  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  195,  authorizing  special  regu- 
lations for  the  American  Legion  con- 
vention in  1966. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  we  will 
consider  two  unanimous-consent  bills 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor;  namely,  H.R.  2959.  school  con- 
struction under  Public  Law  815  in  Puerto 
Rico;  and  H.R.  4717,  to  amend  the  Cul- 
tural Development  Act. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  there  will  be  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  4  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


DISPENSING   WITH   CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  d'spensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  2D  INAU- 
GURATION OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Tpeaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illmos? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  stated,  at  noon  ceremonies 
will  begin  in'commemoration  of  ths  100th 
anniversary  of  the  2d  inauguration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers will  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
that  ceremony  at  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol.  I  urge  the  Members  to  en- 
courage their  office  force  to  attend  this 
ceremony.  Not  only  are  the  Members 
of  Congress  invited  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony, but  the  public  as  well. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  the  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  2D  INAUGURATION  OP  ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  proceedings  in 
connection  with  the  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  2d 
inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  attend  the  cere- 
monies or  are  we  going  as  individuals? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  say 
that  the  Members  will  attend  individ- 
ually. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  151. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  151 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  4, 
1965,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee. Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and 
j;omplete  studies  and  Investigations  and 
make  Inquiries  relating  to  matters  coming 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  and  all  laws,  International 
arrangements,  and  problems  relating  to  the 
American  merchant  marine; 

(2)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  fisheries 
and  wildlife; 

(3)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  functions 
thereunder; 

(4)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  all  laws  and  problems  re- 
lating thereto,  together  with  the  necessity 
of  providing  additional  transiting  facilities 
for  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans; 

(5)  the  natural  resources  and  environment 
of  the  oceans. 

Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

For  such  purposes  the  said  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  as  authorized  to 
do  so  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him. 
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and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  wltneases. 

That  the  said  committee  shall  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  their  studies  and  In- 
vestigations with  such  recommendations  for 
_  legislation  or  otherwise  M  the  committee 
deems  desirable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  3,  line  4,  after  "thereof"  Insert 
"designated  by  him". 
On  page  3.  line  10,  Insert  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  employees 
engaged  In  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
under  section  190d  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any 
country  at  a  rate  In  exce$3  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  m  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88-63,   approved  October   7, 
1964;    (2)    no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;    (3)    no  appropriated  funds 
shall   be   expended   for   the   purpose   of   de- 
fraying expenses  of  membe-s  of  said  commit- 
tee or  Its  employees  In  &ny  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

"Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  Itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
If  such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  opelii  to  public  inspec- 
tion." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ' 

HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  administration- 
sponsored  urban  development  bill  of 
1965.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Barrett!  lis  also  introducing 

it.  rr 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  bill  and  a  sum- 
mary and  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  and  that  immediately  following  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  carry  out  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  new  and  existing  programs  dis- 
cussed in  his  March  2  message  to  the 
Congress  on  "The  Problems  and  Future 
of  the  Central  City  and  Its  Suburbs." 

We  have  all  often  heard  repeated 
frightening  statistics  about  the  ever- 
increasing  size  of  our  cities  and  other 
urban  areas  and  of  their  great  and  grow- 
ing problems.  I  feel,  however,  that  some 
of  us  may  have  lost  sight  of  the  nature 
of  this  challenge  of  our  cities.  The 
President  has  not.  and  I  believe  that  we 
can  all  again  vision  an  inspiration  from 
his  message.    As  he  said : 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  core  ol  this  prob- 
lem. The  problem  is  people  and  the  quality 
of  the  lives  they  lead.  We  want  to  build  not 
just  housing  units,  but  neighborhoods;  not 
Just  to  construct  schools,  but  to  educate 
children;  not  Just  to  raise  Incomes  but  to 
create  beauty  and  end  the  poisoning  of  our 
environment.  We  must  extend  the  range  of 
choices  available  to  all  our  people  so  that  all. 
and  not  Just  the  fortunate,  can  have  access 
to  decent  homes  and  schools,  to  recreation 
and  to  culture.  We  must  work  to  overcome 
the  forces  which  divide  our  people  and  erode 
the  vitality  which  comes  from  the  partner- 
ship of  those  with  diverse  incomes  and  In- 
terests and  backgrounds. 


Barrett] 
remarks. 


be   permitted   to   extend   his 


The  President's  legislative  proposals 
would  carry  out  this  approach.  They 
would  provide  special  assistance  for 
many  persons  who  specially  need  it — the 
elderly,  those  facing  displacement  in  ur- 
ban renewal  areas,  and  those  unable  to 
afford  decent  housing.  They  would  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  and  encour- 
agement for  the  beautification  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  and  for  the  provision  of 
additional  parks  and  recreation  areas. 
They  would  help  to  stem  the  wasteful 
and  haphazard  expansion  of  our  suburbs, 
and  encourage  the  establishment  of  sub- 
divisions and  communities  which  can  of- 
fer more  to  their  residents — both  in  util- 
ity and  enjoyment. 

This  is  an  inspiring  bill,  and  one  which 
I  am  proud  to  sponsor.  It  presents  both 
special  opportunities,  and  special  chal- 
lenges to  the  housing  industry,  which 
will,  of  course,  be  intimately  involved  in 
the  increased  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation efforts  for  which  the  President  is 
asking.  The  bill  is  a  realistic  and  work- 
able one,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  strong 
and  important  industry  will  be  able  to 
support  it  fully. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  for  In- 
sertion in  the  Reiord  a  copy  and  sum- 
mary of  the  bill : 

H.R.  5840 
A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  families,  to 
promote  orderly  urban  development,  to  Im- 
prove living  environment  In  urban  areas, 
and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to 
housing,  urban  renewal,  urban  mass  trans- 
portation, and  community  facilities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
m:iy  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965". 


TITLE  I SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOB  DISADVANTAGED 

PERSONS 

Financial  assistance  to  enable  certain  private 
liousing  to  be  available  for  lower  ipcom^ 
families  who  are  elderly,  handicapped,  dis- 
placed, or  occupants  of  substandard  hotLS- 
ing 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Authority  To  Make  Pay- 
ments.— The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Administrator")  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make,  and  contract  to  make,  annual  pay- 
ments to  a  "housing  owner"  on  behalf  of 
"qualified  tenants,"  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined herein.  In  such  maximum  amounts  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  are  prescribed 
in,  or  pursuant  to,  this  section.  In  no  case 
shall  a  contract  provide  for  such  payments 
with  respect  to  any  housing  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding forty  years.  The  aggregate  amo\int  of 
the  contracts  to  make  such  payments  shall 
not  exceed  amounts  approved  In  appropria- 
tion acts  and  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000  per 
annum  prior  to  July  1,  1966,  which  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  shall  be  Increased  by 
$50,000,000  on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years 
1966.    1967.   and    1968. 

(b)  Housing  Owner. — As  used  herein,  a 
"housing  owner"  shall  mean  a  private  non- 
profit corporation  or  other  entity,  a  limited 
dividend  corporation  or  other  entity,  or  a 
cooperative  mortgagor  under  section  221(d) 
(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  which, 
since  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  been 
approved  for  mortgage  Insurance  thereunder 
and  has  been  approved  for  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  no 
housing  owner  receiving  payments  under  this 
section  may  receive  the  benefits  of  the  In- 
terest rate  provided  for  in  the  proviso  in 
clause  (5)  of  section  221(d)  of  that  Act. 

(c)  Qualified  Tenant. — As  used  In  this 
section,  a  "qualified  tenant"  means  any 
Individual  or  family  who  has,  pursuant  to 
criteria  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Administrator,  been  determined: 

( 1 )  to  have  an  Income  below  the  amount 
required  to  obtain  standard  privately  owned 
housing  In  the  area  that  is  conventionally 
financed  or  that  Is  financed  with  a  market 
interest  rate  mortgage  Insured  under  said 
section  221(d)(3),  but  above  the  amount 
which  would  be  necessary  for  low-Income 
families  generally  to  obtain  admission  to 
public  housing  dwellings.  In  the  same  or  a 
similar  area,  of  a  size  comparable  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  housing  owner  which  Is  oc- 
cupied, or  to  be  occupied,  by  the  qualified 
tenant;   and 

(2)  to  be  one  of  the  following — 

(A)  displaced   by  governmental  action; 

(B)  62  years  of  age  or  older  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  or.  In  the  case  of  a  family, 
to  have  a  head  who  is,  or  whose  spouse  Is, 
62  years  of  age  or  over; 

(C)  physically   handicapped;    or 

(D)  occupying  substandard   housing. 

(d)  Amount  of  Payment. — The  amount 
of  the  annual  payment  with  respect  to  any 
dwelling  unit  shall  not  exceed  (1)  the 
amount  by  which  the  fair  market  rental  for 
such  unit  exceeds  one-fifth  (or  one-fourth 
In  the  case  of  a  unit  to  be  rented  under  a 
lease  with  an  option  to  purchase  the  unit 
or  a  cooperative  ownership  Interest  therein) 
of  the  tenant's  Income  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  procedures  and 
regulations  established  by  him,  nor  (2)  the 
estimated  amount  of  subsidy  contracted  for 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
with  respect  to  a  dwelling  unit  of  comparable 
size  and  type  in  the  same  or  a  comparable 
locality. 

(e)  Criteria  and  Procedures  Relatino  to 
Tenant  Eligibility,  Rental  Charges  mtd 
Annual  Payments.  (D  For  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the    Administrator   shall    establish   crlterU 
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and  procedures  for  determining  the  eligibil- 
ity of  occupants  and  rental  charges,  includ- 
ing criteria  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
periodic  review  of  tenant  Incomes  and  peri- 
odic adjustment  of  rental  charges.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  issue,  upon  the  request  of 
a  housing  owner,  certificates  as  to  the  follow- 
ing facts  concerning  the  Individuals  and 
families  applying  for  admission  to,  or  resid- 
ing in,  dwellings  of  such  owner: 

(A)  the  income  of  the  individual  or  fam- 
ily; and 

(B)  whether  the  Individual  or  family  was 
displaced  by  governmental  action,  is  elderly, 
is  physically  handicapped,  or  is  occupying 
substandard  housing. 

(2)  Procedures  adopted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator hereunder  shall  provide  for  recertifi- 
cations  of  the  incomes  of  occupants,  except 
the  elderly,  at  Intervals  of  two  years  (or  at 
shorter  Intervals  in  cases  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  deem  it  desirable)  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  rental  charges  and 
annual  pajrments  on  the  basis  of  occupants' 
Incomes,  but  in  no  event  shall  rental  charges 
adjusted  under  this  section  for  any  dwelling 
e.xceed  the  fair  market  rental  of  the  dwelling. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  enter  into 
agreements,  or  authorize  housing  owners  to 
enter  into  agreements,  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  for  services  required  in  the 
selection  of  qualified  tenants,  including  those 
who  may  be  approved,  on  the  basis  of  the 
probability  of  future  increases  in  their  in- 
comes, as  lessees  under  an  option  to  pur- 
chase dwellings  or  cooperative  ownership 
interests  therein,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  rentals.  The  Administrator  is  hereby 
authorized  (without  limiting  his  authority 
under  any  other  provision  of  law)  to  dele- 
gate to  any  such  public  or  private  agency 
his  authority  to  Issue  certificates  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

(f)  Waiver  of  Workable  Program. — Sec- 
tion 101(c)  of  the  Homing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  the  phrase 
"a  mortgage  under"  in  the  first  proviso  there- 
of and  by  inserting  inmiediately  prior  to  the 
colon  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso:  ",  or 
(11)  section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  if  payments  with  respect  to  the  mort- 
gaged property  are  paid  or  to  be  paid  under 
section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  except  that  no  such 
mortgage  shall  be  insured,  and  no  commit- 
ment to  insure  such  a  mortgage  shall  be 
Issued,  with  respect  to  property  in  any  com- 
mimlty  for  which  a  workable  program  for 
community  improvement  was  required  and 
in  effect  at  the  time  a  contract  for  a  loan 
or  capital  grant  was  entered  Into  under  this 
title,  or  a  contract  for  annual  contributions 
or  capital  grants  was  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
unless  there  is  a  workable  program  for  com- 
mtmlty  improvement  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  in  effect  in 
such  community  at  the  time  of  such  Insur- 
ance or  commitment". 

(g)  Regulations. — The  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, to  enter  into  such  agreements,  and 
to  adopt  such  procedures  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  with  re- 
spect to  any  housing  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion and  under  section  221(d)(3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  including  his  author- 
ity to  prescribe  occupancy  requirements  un- 
der other  provisions  of  law  or  to  determine 
the  portion  of  any  such  housing  which  may 
be  occupied  by  qualified  tenants. 

(h )  Appropriations. — There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  an- 
nual pa[yments,  pay  for  services  provided 
under   (or  pursuant  to  agreements  entered 


into  under)  subsection  (e),  and  provide  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

(1)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section  114 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
the  first  proviso  the  following:  ",  or  a  dwell- 
ing unit  assisted  under  section  101  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965". 
Extension  of  FHA  section  221  programs 
Sec.  102.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  221 
(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)  (2)  or  (d)  (4) 
after  September  30,  1965,  or  under  subsec- 
tion (d)(3)  after  September  30,  1965,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  section  after 
October  1,  1969,". 

Rehabilitation  grants  to  homeowners  in 
urban  renewal  areas 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"rehabilitation  grants 
"Sec.  115.  (a)  Notwitlistanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  may 
authorize  a  local  public  agency  to  make 
grants  (and  the  urban  renewal  project  may 
Include  the  making  of  such  grants)  as  pre- 
scribed in  this  section.  Any  such  grant  may 
be  made  only  to  an  individual  or  family,  as 
described  in  subsection  (b),  who  owns  and 
occupies  a  structure  in  the  urban  renewal 
area  and  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  improvements  necessary 
to  make  such  structtire  conform  to  public 
standards  for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing as  required  by  applicable  codes  or  other 
requirements  of  the  urban  renewal  plan  for 
the  area.  Any  contract  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shall  provide  that  the 
capital  grant  otherwise  payable  for  the  proj- 
ect shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  such  grants  and  that 
no  part  of  the  total  amount  of  such  grants 
shall  be  required  to  be  contributed  as  part  of 
the  local  grant-in-aid. 

"(b)  A  grant  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  made  to  an  Individual  or  family 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  $2,000  a  year, 
and  such  grant  may  be  in  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  actual 
(and  approved)  cost  of  the  repairs  and  im- 
provements, or  (2)  $1,000.  In  case  the  In- 
come of  the  individual  or  family  exceeds 
$2,000  a  year,  a  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  section,  subject  to  the  limitations  speci- 
fied in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  repairs  and  im- 
provements as  cannot  be  paid  for  with  any 
available  loan  which  can  be  amortized  as 
part  of  such  individual's  or  family's  monthly 
housing  expense  without  requiring  such 
monthly  housing  expense  to  exceed  25  per- 
centum  of  such  individual's  or  family's 
monthly  income.". 

(b)  Any  contract  with  a  local  public 
agency  which  was  executed  under  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  may  be  amended  to 
provide  for  grants  authorized  by  section  115 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Parity    of    treatment   for   the    handicapped 
and  elderly  in  public  housing 

Sec.  104.  Section  2(2)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  The  term  'families  of  low  Income* 
means  families  (including  elderly  and  dis- 
placed families)  who  are  in  the  lowest  in- 
come group  and  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
enough  to  cause  private  enterprise  in  their 
locality  or  metropolitan  area  to  build  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellings  for  their  use.  The  term  'families' 
includes  families  consisting  of  a  single  per- 
son in  the  case  of  elderly  families  and  dis- 
placed families,  and  Includes  the  remaining 


member  of  a  tenant  family.  The  term  'eld- 
erly families'  means  families  whose  heads  (or 
their  spouses),  or  whose  sole  members,  have 
attained  the  age  at  which  an  individual  may 
elect  to  receive  an  old  age  benefit  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  who 
are  under  a  disability  as  defined  in  section 
223  of  that  Act,  or  who  are  handicapped 
within  the  meaning  of  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959.  The  term  'displaced 
families'  means  families  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  or  other  governmental  action.". 

Relocation    payments    under    Urban    Mass 
Transportation  Act 

Sec.  105.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  term  'relocation  payment' 
means  payments  by  the  applicant  which 
are  (1)  made  to  an  individual,  family, 
business  concern,  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion displaced  by  a  project  on  or  after  March 
4,  1965,  (2)  not  otherwise  authorized  under 
any  Federal  law,  and  (3)  made  only  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  subject  to  such 
limitations  (as  applicable,  but  not  including 
the  date  of  displacement)  as  are  provided 
for  relocation  payments,  at  the  time  such 
payment  is  approved,  by  sections  114  (b)  and 
(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Relocation 
payments  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator.". 

title  n — FHA  insurance  operations 
Land  development 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"title  X mortgage  insurance  FOR  LAOT) 

development 

"Purpose 

"Sec.  1001.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  appropriate  credit  assistance  in  order 
that  private  enterprise  may  better  serve  tlie 
needs  of  a  rapidly  expanding  urban  popula- 
tion by  means  of  additional  well-planned 
and  adequately  improved  sites  for  the  devel- 
opment of  desirable  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, subdivisions,  and  sound  communities. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  1002.    As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  the  term  'mortgage'  means  a  lien  or 
liens  on  real  estate  in  fee  simple,  or  on  a 
leasehold  (1)  under  a  lease  for  not  less  than 
ninety-nine  years  which  is  renewable  or  (2) 
under  a  lease  having  a  period  of  not  less 
than  fifty  years  to  run  from  the  date  the 
mortgage  was  executed; 

"(b)  the  term  'first  mortgage'  includes 
such  classes  of  first  liens  as  are  commonly 
given  to  secure  advances  (including  but  not 
limited  to  advances  during  construction) 
on,  or  the  unpaid  purchase  price  of,  real 
estate  under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  real  estate  is  located,  together  with  the 
credit  instriunent  or  instruments,  if  any, 
secured  thereby,  and  may  be  in  the  form  of 
trust  mortgages  or  mortgage  Indentures  or 
deeds  of  trusts  securing  notes,  bonds,  or 
other  credit  instruments; 

"(c)  the  terms  'mortgagee',  'mortgagor', 
and  'State*  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
in  section  207  of  this  Act; 

"(d)  the  term  'improvements'  means  water 
lines  and  water  supply  installations,  sewer 
lines  and  sewage  disposal  Installations, 
roads,  streets,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks, 
storm  drainage  facilities,  and  other  installa- 
tions or  work,  whether  on  or  off  the  site, 
which  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary  or 
desirable  to  prepare  land  primarily  for  resi- 
dential and  related  uses  or  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  public  or  common  use.  These  fa- 
cilities shall  Include  only  such  buildings  as 
are  needed  in  connection  with  water  supply 
or  sewage  disposal  Installations  and  sucb 
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buildings,  other  than  schois,  as  the  Com- 
missioner considers  approjiriate,  which  are 
to  be  owned  and  maintained  jointly  by  the 
property  owners;  and  | 

"(e)  the  term  'land  development'  means 
the  process  of  making.  li^$talling  or  con- 
structing improvements.      ; 

"Basic  co7iditions  fot  insurance 
"Sec  1003.    The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized (1)  to  insure,  upon  sucjh  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  any  first  mort- 
gage (including  advances  oh  such  mortgage) 
in  accordance  with   the   pirovisions   of   this 
title  and  (2)  to  make  a  commitment  for  the 
insurance  of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date 
of  execution  of  such  mortgage  or  prior  to  the 
date  of  disbursement  of  tl^e  mortgage  pro- 
ceeds.   No  mortgage  shall  be  insured  under 
this  title  after  October  1,  1969,  except  pur- 
suant  to    a    commitment    to    Insure    Issued 
before  such  date. 
"Sec  1004.     The  mortga^  shall — 
"(af  be  executed   by   a  .mortgagor,   other 
than  a  public  body,  apprc7ed  by  the  Com- 
missioner; 

"(b)  be  made  to  and  he|la  by  a  mortgagee 
approved  by  the  CommlsEJioner; 

"(c)  cover  the  land  to  itte  developed  and 
the  improvements  made  wfith  the  assistance 
of  the  mortgage  insurance,  except  facilities 
intended  for  public  usq  and  in  public 
ownership. 

"Sec  1005.  The  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  shall  ( 1 )  not  exdeed  75  per  centum 
of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  property  upon  completion  of  the  land 
development,  and    (2)    note  exceed  the  sum 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  commissioner's  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  lland  before  devel- 
opment and  90  per  centucn  of  his  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  such  development.     The  out- 
standing principal  obligations  of  mortgages 
Involving  a  single  land  development  under- 
taking,   as    defined    by    ihe    Commissioner, 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  $3,000,000. 
"Sec  1006.  The  mortgage  shall — 
"(a)  have  a  maturity  and  contain  repay- 
ment provisions   satisfactory   to   the   Com- 
missioner; 

"(b)  bear  interest  at  a  Mate  satisfactory  to 
to  Commissioner,  and  sucjfc  interest  shall  be 
exclusive  of  premium  charges  for  mortgage 
insurance  and  such  service  charges  and  fees 
as  may  be  approved  by  ttihe  Commissioner; 
and  ij 

"(c)  contain  such  terms  and  provisions 
with  respect  to  protectitjin  of  the  security, 
payment  of  taxes,  delinqfiency  charges,  pre- 
payment, additional  and  secondary  liens,  and 
other  matters  as  the  Copmissioner  may  in 
his  discretion  prescribe,  j 

"Sec  1007.  A  property  br  project  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  this 
title  shall—  j 

"(a)  represent  an  acceptable  mortgage  in- 
surance risk,  giving  consideration  to  the  ex- 
pected contributions  of  the  land  develop- 
ment to  sound  economic  bommunity  growth; 
and  j 

"(b)  Involve    improvei^ients   that   comply 
with  all  applicable  Stat(  and  local  govern- 
mental   requirements    ahd    with    minimum 
standards  approved  by  tie  Commissioner. 
"Land  planning 
"Sec.    1008.  (a)     The    land    development 
shall  be  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  schedule, 
conforming  to  such  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe, 
that  will  assure  the  use  of  the  land  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  t0  be  developed  with- 
in the  shortest  reasonable  period  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  ^unA  and  economic 
community   growth   or  Urban   development. 
"(b)  The  land  development  shall  be  un- 
dertaken in  accordance  with  an  overall  de- 
velopment plan,  appropriate  to  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  undertaking,  which — 
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"(1)  has  received  all  governmental  ap- 
provals required  by  State  or  local  law  or  by 
the  Commissioner; 

"(2)  is  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  as 
providing  reasonable  assurance  that  the  land 
development  will  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment or  growth  of  a  well-planned  neighbor- 
hood, subdivision  or  community  which  (i) 
will  have  a  sound  economic  base  and  a  long 
economic  life,  (11)  will  be  characterized  by 
sound  land  use  patterns,  and  (Hi)  will  In- 
clude or  be  served  by  such  shopping,  school, 
recreational  transportation  and  other  fa- 
cilities as  the  Commissioner  deems  adequate 
or  necessary;  and 

"(3)  is  consistent  with  a  comprehensive 
plan  which  covers,  or  with  comprehensive 
planning  being  carried  on  for,  the  area  in 
which  the  land  is  situated  and  which  meets 
criteria  established  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  for  such  plans  or 
planning. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  establish  a 
category  of  extensive  new  developments  for 
which  overall  development  plans.  Including 
the  adequacy  of  housing  to  be  provided  for 
those  who  would  be  employed  within  the 
planned  development,  shall  be  reviewed  by 
him  for  consistency  with  such  comprehen- 
sive plans  or  planning. 

"Develo^pment  priorities 
"Sec.  1009.  The  Commissioner  shall  adopt 
such  requirements  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  a  diversified 
local  home  building  industry  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  proper  balance  of  hovising  for  fami- 
lies of  moderate  or  low  income.  He  may  give 
such  priority  as  he  deems  reasonable  to  land 
development  undertakings  that  will,  through 
open  marketing  of  the  developed  land  or 
other  means,  encourage  broad  participation 
by  builders  and  that  will  serve  famUies  hav- 
ing a  broad  range  of  Incomes. 

"Water  and  sewerage  facilities 
"Sec.  1010.  After  development  of  the  land 
it  shall  be  served  by  public  systems  for  water 
and  sewerage  which  are  consistent  with  other 
existing  or  prospective  systems  within   the 
area.    If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
public  ownership  of  such  a  system  is  not 
feasible,  he  may  approve  an  adequate  private- 
ly or  cooperatively  owned  system  which  will 
be  regulated,  during  the  period  of  such  own- 
ership, in  a  manner  acceptable  to  him  with 
respect  to  user  rates   and   charges,   capital 
structure,  methods  of  operation,  and  rate  of 
return.     Approval  of  such  system  shall  be 
given  only  where  the  Commissioner  receives 
assurances,  satisfactory  to  him,  with  respect 
to  eventual  public  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  system  and  with  respect  to  the  condi- 
tions and  terms  for  any  sale  or  transfer. 
"Releases — Subordination  of  mortgage  lien 
"Sec.    1011.  The    Commissioner    may,    on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, (1)   consent  to  the  release  of  a  part 
or  parts  of  the  mortgaged  property  from  the 
lien  of  the  mortgage,  and  (2)  consent  to  the 
subordination    of    the    lien    of    an    Insured 
mortgage  upon  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mort- 
gaged property  where  the  subordination  is 
necessary  to  obtain  construction  financing 
for  a  dwelling  on  which  an  application  for 
the  Insurance   of  permanent  financing  has 
been  filed  under  any  other  title  of  this  Act. 
"Premiums  and  fees 
"Sec.  1012.  The  Commissioner  shall  collect 
reasonable  premiums  for   the   insurance  of 
any  mortgage  under  this  title  and  make  such 
cliarges  as  he  determines  are  reasonable  for 
the  analysis  of  the  land  development  plan 
and    the    appraisal    and    inspection    of    the 
property  and  improvements.     On  or  before 
January  1.  1969,  the  Commissioner  shall  make 
a   report   to   the    Congress   concerning   the 
premium  rates  and  other  charges  under  this 


title  that  he  estimates  will  be  adequate  to 
provide  income  sufficient  for  a  self-support- 
ing program. 

"Insurance  benefits 
"Sec.  1013.  The  provisions  of  subsections 
(e),  (g),  (h).  (1),  (j),  (k),  (1).  and  (n)  of 
section  207  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  title,  except 
that  as  applied  to  such  mortgages  (1)  any 
reference  therein  to  section  207  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  this  title,  and  (2)  any 
reference  to  an  annual  premium  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  such  premiums  as  the 
Commissioner  may  designate  under  this  title. 

"Incontestability  provisions 
"Sec.  1014.  Any  contract  of  Insurance  exe- 
cuted by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility 
of  the  mortgage  for  Insurance,  and  the  valid- 
ity of  any  contract  of  Insurance  so  executed 
shall  be  incontestable  in  the  hands  of  an 
approved  mortgagee  from  the  date  of  the 
execution  of  such  contract,  except  for  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such 
approved  mortgagee. 

"Rules  and  regulations 
"Sec.  1015.  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
to  require  such  agreements  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 


"Taxation  provisions 
"Sec.  1016.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  real  property  ac- 
quired and  held  by  the  Commissioner  vmder 
this  title  from  taxation  by  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, according  to  Its  value,  as  other  real 
property  Is  taxed. 

"Cost  certification 
"Sec.  1017.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
adopt  such  requirements  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  assure,  at  reasonable  intervals 
of  time  during  land  development  and  upon 
completion  of  such  development,  that  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  loan  outstanding 
at  each  such  interval  does  not  exceed  with 
respect  to  that  portion  of  the  land  remain- 
ing under  the  lien  of  the  mortgage:  (1)  50 
per  centum  of  the  Commissioner's  estimate 
of  the  value  of  such  remaining  land  before 
development;  plus  (2)  90  per  centum  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  development  allocated  by 
the  Commissioner  to  such  remaining  land. 

"(b)  From  time  to  time  during  and  upon 
completion  of  the  development,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  require  the  mortgagor  to  cer- 
tify as  to  the  actual  costs  of  development  of 
the  land. 

"(c)  Certifications  required  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  accompanied  by  such 
data  and  records  as  the  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe. 

"(d)  A  mortgagor's  certification  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final  and  in- 
contestable except  for  fraud  or  material  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor. 
"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
•actual  costs'  means  the  costs  (exclusive  of 
kickbacks,  rebates  or  tmde  discounts)  to  the 
mortgagor  of  the  Improvements.  These  costs 
may  include  amounts  paid  for  labor,  mate- 
rials, construction  contracts,  land  planning, 
engineers'  and  architects'  fees,  surveys,  taxes 
and  Interest  during  development,  organiza- 
tional and  legal  expenses,  such  allocation  of 
general  overhead  expenses  as  are  acceptable 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  other  items  of  ex- 
pense incidental  to  development  which  may 
be  approved  by  the  Commissioner.  If  the 
Commissioner  determines  there  is  an  Iden- 
tity of  Interest  between  the  mortgagor  and 
the  contractor,  there  may  be  included  an 
allowance  for  contractor's  profit  in  an 
amount  deemed  reasonable  by  the  Commis- 
sioner." 
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Conforming  amendments 
{h)H)  Section  212(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  also  ap- 
ply to  insurance  under  title  X  with  respect 
to  laborers  or  mechanics  employed  in  land 
development  financed  with  the  proceeds  of 
any  mortgage  insured  under  that  title.". 

(2)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  after  "or  title  VIII,"  in  the 
proviso  the  following:  "or  under  title  X  with 
respect  to  land  development  the  plans  for 
which  were  approved  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  1008(c),  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "the  term  'mortgages'" 
in  the  last  sentence  and  substituting  "the 
terms  'mortgages'  and  'home  mortgages'  ". 

(3)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  last  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  in  this  section, 
any  national  banking  association  may  make 
loans  for  land  development  which  are  se- 
cured by  mortgages  insured  under  title  X 
of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

(4)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  may. 
to  such  extent  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  may  by  regulation  permit,  in- 
vest in  loans,  and  interests  in  loans,  se- 
cured by  mortgages  as  to  which  the  associa- 
tion has  the  benefit  of  insurance  under  title 
X  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  of  a  com- 
mitment or  agreement  for  such  Insurance, 
and  investments  under  this  sentence  shall 
not  be  included  in  any  percentage  of  assets 
or  other  percentage  referred  to  in  this 
subsection." 

(5)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
before  the  semicolon  in  paragraph  (4)  :  ",  or 
for  areas  where  rapid  urbanization  is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  establishment  of  an 
extensive  new  development  on  land  acquired 
or  to  be  acquired  by  State  land  development 
agencies  with  assistance  under  section  202 
(b)(1)  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955, 
or  on  land  developed  or  to  be  developed  with 
assistance  under  title  X  of  the  National 
Housing  Act". 

(6)  Section  202(b)  (redesignated  below  as 
section  202(c) )  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after 
"public  works  or  facilities"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4),  and  adding  the 
following  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of: ",  or  (B)  to  be  provided  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  new 
development  on  land  developed  or  to  be  de- 
veloped with  assistance  under  title  X  of  the 
National  Housing  Act". 

Loans  to  State  land  development  agencies 
(c)  (1)  Section  202  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  redesignating  the  remaining 
subsections  accordingly : 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  timely  acquisition  of  open  or  pre- 
dominantly undeveloped  land  to  be  utilized 
In  connection  with  the  development  of  well- 
planned  residential  neighborhoods,  subdivi- 
sions, and  communities,  the  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  purchase  the  securities  and 
obligations  of,  or  make  loans  to.  State  land 
development  agencies  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  fee  simple  or  other  interest  in  such 
land  for  siibsequent  sale  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection.  A  loan  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  in  an  amount  which  shall  not 


exceed  the  total  cost,  as  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  of  acquiring  such  Interest; 
shall  be  reasonably  secured;  shall  be  repaid 
in  such  manner  and  within  such  period,  not 
exceeding  15  years,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator;  and  shall  bear  Interest 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  financial  assistance 
extended  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. As  used  in  this  subsection,  'State  land 
development  agencies'  means  public  corpora- 
tions authorized  to  carry  out,  and  created  or 
designated  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out,  the  functions 
for  which  financial  assistance  is  available 
under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  not  extend 
any  financial  assistance  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  under  this  subsection  unless  he 
determines  that  (A)  the  financial  assistance 
applied  for  is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms,  (B)  the  development  of  a 
well-planned  residential  neighborhood,  sub- 
division, or  community  on  such  land  would 
be  consistent  with  a  comprehensive  plan  or 
comprehensive  planning,  meeting  criteria 
established  by  the  Administrator,  for  the 
area  in  which  the  land  is  located,  and  (C) 
a  preliminary  development  plan  for  the  use 
of  the  land  meets  criteria  established  by  the 
Administrator  for  such  preliminary  develop- 
ment plans. 

"(3)  Land  acqvilred  with  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  shall  be  disposed 
of  for  development  in  accordance  with  a  cur- 
rent development  plan  for  the  land  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Administrator  and 
shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  for 
less  than  its  fair  value  for  uses  in  accord 
with  such  development  plan.  Such  plan 
shall,  wherever  feasible  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent .conditions,  encourage  the  provision  of 
sites  providing  a  proper  balance  of  types  of 
housing  to  serve  families  having  a  broad 
range  of  incomes." 

(c)(2)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  202(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  202(a)  and  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202(b)". 

Extension    of    insurance    authorisations 
Sec.  202.   (a)   Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing    Act    is    amended    by   striking   out 
"October  1.  1965"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "October  1, 1969". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

( 1 1  striking  out  "title  VIII"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "titles  VIII  or  X",  and 

(2)  striking  out  "October  1.  1965"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1969". 

(c)  The  second  sentences  of  sections  809(f) 
and  810(k)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1,  1965"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1969". 


Multifamily  mortgage  limits  for  four  or  more 
hedrooTU  units 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  207  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and  $18,500  per  family 
unit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  In  sub- 
section (c)(3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$18,500  per  family  with  three  bedrooms, 
and  $21,000  per  family  unit  with  four  or  more 
bedrooms" *;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  $22,500  per  family 
imit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  In  sub- 
section (c)(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
$22,500  per  family  unit  with  three  bedrooms, 
and  $25,500  ^er  family  unit  with  four  or  more 
bedrooms". 

(b)  Section  213  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and  $18,500  per  family 
unit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  in  sub- 
section (b)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$18,500  per  family  unit  with  three  bed- 
rooms, and  $21,000  per  family  unit  with  four 
or  more  bedrooms"; 

(2)  striking  out  "and  $22,500  per  family 
unit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  in  sub- 


section (b)  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$22,500  per  family  unit  with  three  bed- 
rooms, and  $25,500  per  family  unit  with  fo\ir 
or  more  bedrooms"; 

(3)  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  the  greater 
of  the  following  amounts  ( 1 )  A"  in  subsection 
(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  to 
exceed  a":  and 

(4)  striking  out  subsection  (c)(2). 

(c)  Section  220  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and  $18,500  per  family 
unit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  in  sub- 
section (d)  (3)  (B)  (111)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$18,500  per  family  unit  with  three 
bedrooms,  and  $21,000  per  family  unit  with 
four  or  more  bedrooms";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  $22,500  per  family 
unit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  in  sub- 
section (d)  (3)(B)  (ill)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
therof  "$22,500  per  family  unit  with  three 
bedrooms,  and  $25,500  per  family  unit  with 
four  or  more  bedrooms". 

(d)  Section  221  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and  $17,000  per  family 
unit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  In  sub- 
sections (d)(3)(ii)  and  (d)  (4)  (il)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  In  each  subsection 
"$17,000  per  family  unit  with  three  bedrooms, 
and  $19,250  per  family  unit  with  fovu:  or  more 
bedrooms";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  $20,000  per  family 
unit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  In  sub- 
sections (d)(3)  (II)  and  (d)(4)  (11)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  In  each  subsection 
"$20,000  per  family  unit  with  three  bedrooms, 
and  $22,750  per  family  imlt  with  four  or  more 
bedrooms". 

(e)  Section  231  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and  $17,000  per  family 
unit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  In  sub- 
section (c)  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
$17,000  per  family  unit  with  three  bedrooms, 
and  $19,250  per  family  unit  with  four  or  more 
bedrooms";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  $20,000  per  family 
unit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  in  sub- 
section (c)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$20,000  per  family  unit  with  three  bedrooms, 
and  $22,750  per  family  unit  with  four  or 
more  bedrooms". 

(f)  Section  234  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and  $18,500  per  family 
unit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  in  sub- 
section (e)  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$18,500  per  family  unit  with  three  bedrooms, 
and  $21,000  per  family  unit  with  four  or  more 
bedrooms";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "an<J  $22,500  per  family 
unit  with  three  or  more  bedrooms"  in  sub- 
section (e)(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$22,500  per  family  unit  with  three  bedrooms, 
and  $25,500  per  family  unit  with  four  or  more 
bedrooms". 
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Rehabilitation  in  urban  renewal  areas 
Sec.  204.  Section  220  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by — ■ 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  colon  and  the  second 
proviso  preceding  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  clause  (1)   In  subsection  (d)(3)(A); 

(2)  striking  out  clnuse  (ii)  In  subsection 
(d)  (3)  (A)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(11)  In  a  case  where  the  mortgagor  Is  not 
the  occupant  of  the  property  and  the  mort- 
gagor Intends  to  hold  the  property  for  rental 
purposes,  have  a  principal  obligation  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  93  per  centum  of  the 
amount  available  to  a  mortgagor  who  is  the 
occupant  of  the  property  computed  under  the 
provisions  of  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

"(ill)  In  a  case  where  the  mortgagor  Is  not 
the  occupant  of  the  property  and  Intends  to 
hold  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
have  a  principal  obligation  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  com- 
puted under  the  provisions  of  clause  (i).  o'" 


m  the  alternative,  an  amoun^  computed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  clause  (I)  if  the  mort- 
eaeor  and  mortgagee  assume  responslolUty 
ma  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner 
for  the  reduction  of  the  biortgage  by  an 
amount  not  less  than  15  p^f  centum  of  the 
outstanding  principal  amo(uut  thereof,  or 
such  greater  amount  as  majy  be  required  to 
meet  the  limitations  of  cldtise  (iv),  in  the 
event  the  mortgaged  property  Is  not,  prior  to 
the  due  date  of  the  eighteehth  amortization 
payment  of  the  mortgage,  sqM  to  a  purchaser 
acceptable  to  the  Commissbner  who  is  the 
occupant  of  the  property  ajnd  who  assumes 
and  agrees  to  pay  the  mortgage  Indebtedness; 

"(iv)  In  no  case  Involving  refinancing  (ex- 
cept as  provided  in  clause  (?il) ) ,  have  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  in  an  amount  exceeding  the 
sum  of  the  estimated  cost  jOf  repair  and  re- 
habilitation and  the  amouiit  (as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner)  reqijilred  to  refinance 
existing  indebtedness  secured  by  the  property 
or  project  and  any  existing  indebtedness  in- 
curred in  coflinection  with  ^nproving,  repair- 
ing or  rehabilitating  the  property;  or".. 
fiondwelling  facilities  fof^urban  renewal 

housing  ■ 
Sec  205.  Section  220  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  stjrtking  out  clause 
(iv)   m  subsection  (d)(3)fB)   and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(iv)  include  such  non^welllng  facilities 
as  the  Commissioner  (leep\s  desirable  and 
consistent  with  the  urban  renewal  plan: 
Provided.  That  the  projectlthall  be  predomi- 
nantly residential  and  any  bondwelllng  facil- 
ity included  in  the  mortgage  shall  be  found 
by  the  Commissioner  to  ioontribute  to  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the;  project.". 
Larger  insured  mortgage^  for  servicemen 

Sec.  206.  Section  222  (b|)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "$20,0O0"  in  clause  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thejeof  "$30,000"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  "in  an 
amount"  and  "of  95  per  tentum  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  or  such  higher 
amount  as  may  be";  andj 

(3)  inserting  "of  the  antounf '  in  clause  (3) 
after    "in    excess". 


Refinancing  of  insiiiffd  mortgages 
Sec  207  Section  223  of  Ithe  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (7)  immediately  t)efore  the  first  pro- 
viso "section  G08  of  title  VI  prlor  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Housing  ^ct  of  1954  or  under 
sections  220,  221,  903,  or  section  908"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "thiB  Act". 

Consolidation  of  FHA  iinsurance  funds 
Sec    208  Title  V  of  th^  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sectlonj: 

"Sec    519.  (a^   There  ifs  hereby  created  a 
General  Insurance  Fund  :which  shall  be  used 
by  the  Commissioner,  or(  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  carrying  out  all  the  Insurance  provisions 
of  this  Act  with  the  exception  of  the  proTi- 
sions  in  sections  203(b) .  203(h),  and  203(1). 
All  mortgages  or  loans  insured  pursuant  to 
commitments  issued  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the   Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of   1965.   except  those  in- 
sured   under    sections    a03(b),    203(h),   and 
203(1).  and  all  loans  re^rted  for  Insurance 
under  section  2  on  and  fifter  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  Shan  be  Insured  under 
the  General  Insurance  ^-und.    The  Commis- 
sioner shall  transfer  toi  the  General  Insiu'- 
ance  Fund — • 

"(1)  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  all  in- 
surance accounts  and  funds,  except  the  Mu- 
tual Mortgage  Insurance  Fund,  existing  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965; 


"(2)  all  outstanding  commitments  for  in- 
surance Issued  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  except  commitments  is- 
sued under  sections  203(b),  203(h),  and 
203(1); 

"(3)  the  insurance  on  all  mortgages  and 
loans  insured  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  except  the  insurance  under 
sections  203(b),  203(h),  and  203(1);  and 
"(4)  the  Insurance  of  loans  made  by  ap- 
proved financial  Institutions  pursuant  to 
section  2  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

"(b)  The  general  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion relating  to  mortgages  and  loans  which 
are  the  obligation  of  the  General  Insurance 
Fund  may  be  charged  to  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

"(c)   Moneys    In    the    General    Insurance 
Fund  not  needed  for  the  current  operations 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  with 
respect  to  mortgages   and   loans  which  are 
the  obligation  of  the  General  Insurance  Fund 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  such  Fund, 
or  invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of, 
or  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by.  the  United 
States.    The   Commissioner   may.   with   the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
purchase  In  the  open  market  debentures  is- 
sued as  obligations  of  the  Fund  created  by 
this  section  or  Issued  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of   1965  under  the  provisions  of  any  other 
title  and  section  of  this  Act,  except  deben- 
tures issued  under  the  Mutual  Mortgage  In- 
surance   Fund.    Such    purchases    shall    be 
made  at  a  price  which  will  provide  an  in- 
vestment yield  of  not  less  than  the  yield 
obtainable  from  other  investments  author- 
ized  by   this   section.    Debentures   so   pur- 
chased shall  be  canceled  and  not  reissued. 

"(d)   Premium  charges,  adjusted  premiuin 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  received 
on  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any  mort- 
gage or  loan  which  Is  the  obligation  of  the 
General  Insurance  Fund,  the  receipts  derived 
from   the   property   covered   by  such   mort- 
gages and  loans  and  from  the  claims,  debte. 
contracts,  property,  or  security  assigned  to 
the  Commissioner  in  connection  therewith 
and  all  earnings  on  the  assets  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  credited  to  the  General  Insurance 
Fund      The  principal  of.  and  Interest  paid 
and  to  be  paid  on.  debentures  which  are  the 
obligation  of  such  Fund,  cash  insurance  pay- 
ments  and   adjustments,   and   expenses  in- 
curred m  the  handling,  management,  reno- 
vation, and  disposal  of  properties  acquired 
in    connection    with    mortgages    and    loaiis 
which  are  the  obligation  of  such  Fund,  shall 
be  charged  to  such  Fund.". 
Optional  cash  payment  of  insurance  benefits 
Sec    209    Title  V  of  the  National  Housing 
Act   is    amended   by    adding   the    following 

section: 

"Sec  520.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  Insurance  benefits,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  pay 
m  cash  or  In  debentures  any  Insurance  claim 
or  any  part  thereof  which  Is  paid  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  on  a  mort- 
gage or  a  loan  which  was  Insured  under  any 
section  of  this  Act  either  before  or  after  such 
date,  n  payment  Is  made  In  cash.  It  shall 
be  In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  face 
amount  of  the  debentures  that  would  other- 
wise be  issued  plus  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  interest  which  the  debentures  would 
have  earned,  computed  to  a  date  to  be  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Commissioner. 


"(b)   The  Commissioner  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  from  time 
to  time  such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner 
shall  determine  are  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments In  cash  (In  lieu  of  Issuing  debentures, 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 
as   provided  In   this  Act)    pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section.    Notes  or  other 
obligations  Issued  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe.    Each  sum  borrowed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable   obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations.". 

TITLE  in TTRBAN   RENEWAL 

General  neighborhood  renewal  plans 
Sec  301.  Section   102(d)    of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )   striking  out  the  fifth  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof:  "In  order  to  facili- 
tate   proper    preliminary   planning    for    the 
attainment  of  the  urban  renewal  objectives 
of   this    title,   the    Administrator   may   also 
make  advances  of  funds  (In  addition  to  those 
authorized  above)    to  local  public  agencies 
for  the  preparation  of  General  Neighborhood 
Renewal  Plans  (as  herein  defined).    A  Gen- 
eral Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  may  be  pre- 
pared for  an  area  consisting  of  an  urban  re- 
newal area  or  areas,  together  with  any  ad- 
joining areas  having  specially  related  prob- 
lems, and  which  Is  of  such  size  that  the  urban 
renewal  activities  In  the  urban  renewal  area 
or  areas  may  have  to  be  Initiated  In  stages, 
consistent  with  the  capacity  and  resources 
of   the  respective  local  public  agency,  over 
an  estimated  period  of  not  more  than  ten 
years.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  clause  (1)  of  the  sixth 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "(1) 
m  the  Interest  of  sound  community  plan- 
ning. It  is  desirable  that  the  urban  renewal 
activities  proposed  for  the  area  be  planned 
m  their  entirety;". 

Increase  in  authorization  for  capital  grants 
Sec  302.  (a)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$4,725,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,700,000,000,  which  amount  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $675,000,000  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  by  $725,000,000  on  July  1,  1966. 
and  by  $750,000,000  on  July  1  in  each  of  the 
years  1967  and  1968". 

(b)   The  first  proviso  of  section  103(b)  of 
the   Housing   Act   of    1949   and    the   second 
sentence  of  section  6(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of   1964  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 
Community  renewal  program  requirement 
Sec  303.   (a)    Section  103  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(d): 

"No  loan  or  grant  contract  may  be  entered 
into  by  the  Administrator  for  an  urban  re- 
newal project  which  has  received  Federal 
recognition  later  than  six  months  aft«r  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1965.  In  a  commu- 
nity of  over  fifty  thousand  population  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  decennial  census, 
unless  he  determines  that  the  community  has 
prepared  and  kept  up  to  date  a  community 
renewal  program  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der this  subsection  and  that  the  proposed 
project  Is  in  accord  with  the  program:  Pro- 
vided  That  If,  prior  to  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  such  Act.  a  loan  or 
grant  application  Is  received  for  such  a  proj- 
ect from  a  community  which  Is  actively  pre- 
paring but  has  not  yet  completed  such  a 
community  renewal  program,  the  Admlnls- 
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trator  may  instead  determine  that  tlie  pro- 
posed project  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  program  upon  its 
completion.  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish reasonable  requirements  regarding  the 
scope  and  content  of  such  programs  (includ- 
ing their  relationship  to  proposed  urban  re- 
newal projects)  and  shall  assure  that  such 
programs  adequately  take  into  consideration 
the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income  per- 
sons and  are  adequately  coordinated  with 
and  contribute  to  related  community  pro- 
grams and  acti'  ities,  including  those  eligible 
for  assistance  under  title  II,  part  A,  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity   Act  of   1964." 

(b)  Section  111  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  and 

(2)  adding  ";  and"  and  a  new  paragraph 
(7),  as  follows,  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  : 

"  (7)  The  requirements  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  103(d)  regarding  prepara- 
tion of,  and  conformity  to,  a  community 
renewal  program". 

Amendment  of  section  316  of  Housing  Act  of 

1954 

Sec.  304.  The  first  full  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 316(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  parentheti- 
cal clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(as  such  projects  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  defined  in  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  projects  authorized  without  regard 
to  the  residential  or  nonresidential  charac- 
ter or  reuse  of  the  urban  renewal  area)". 

TITLE    IV LOW-RENT   PUBLIC    HOUSING 

Acceptance  of  local  certification  of  equivalent 
elimination 

Sec.  401.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
10(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  comma  after  the  word  "elimina- 
tion", where  the  word  first  appears,  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  as  certified  by  the  local  governing 
body". 
Greater  use  of  existing  private  housing 
Sec.  402.  Section  10(c)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "And  provided"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Provided",  and  by  inserting  a  colon 
and  the  following  proviso  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof:  "And  provided  further.  That 
the  amount  of  the  fi.xed  annual  contribution 
which  would  be  established  under  this  Act 
for  a  newly  constructed  project  by  a  public 
housing  agency  designed  to  accomodate  a 
number  of  families  of  a  given  size  and  kind 
may  be  established,  as  a  maximum  annual 
contribution  in  lieu  of  any  other  guaranteed 
contribution  authorized  under  this  section, 
for  a  project  by  such  public  housing  agency 
which  would  provide  housing  for  the  coni- 
parcble  number,  sizes,  and  kinds  of  families 
through  the  acquisition,  acquisition  and  re- 
habilitation, or  use  under  lease  of  existing 
structtires  which  are  .suitable  for  low-rent 
housing  use  and  obtainable  in  the  local 
market". 

Increase    in    authorization    for    annual 
contributions 

Sec.  403.  Section  10(e)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  following  the  comma  after  the 
words  "per  annum",  the  following:  "which 
limit  shall  be  increased  by  $47,000,000  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  and  by  further 
amounts  of  $47,000,000  on  July  1  in  each  of 
the  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968.  respectively.". 

Sale  of  federally  owned  projects  to  private 
purchasers 

Sec.  404.  The  first  sentence  of  section  12(c) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 


amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Authority 
may  sell  a  Federal  project  only  to  a  public 
housing  agency  or  to  a  nonprofit  body  for  vise 
as  low-rent  housing." 

TITLE  V COLLEGE  HOUSING 

Increase  in  authorization  for  college  housi?ig 
loans 

Sec.  501.  Section  401  (d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1350  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  To  obtain  funds  for  loans  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may  issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  notes  and  obligations  for  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amoxmt 
not  to  exceed  $2,985,000,000,  which  amount 
shall  be  increased  by  $285,000,000  on  July  1 
in  each  of  the  years  1966  and  1967,  and  by 
$275,000,000  on  July  1,  1968:  Provided,  Tliat 
the  amount  outstanding  for  other  educa- 
tional facilities,  as  defined  herein,  shall  not 
exceed  $295,000,000,  which  limit  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $30,000,000  on  July  1  in  each  of  the 
years  1965  through  1968:  Provided  further, 
That  the  amount  outstanding  for  hospitals, 
referred  to  in  clause  (2)  of  section  404(b) 
of  this  title,  shall  not  exceed  $220,000,000, 
which  limit  shall  be  increased  by  $15,000,000 
on  July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1965  through 
1968." 

TITLE     VI GRANTS     FOR     BASIC     PUBLIC     WORKS, 

NEIGHBORHOOD  FACILITIES,  AND  THE  ADVANCE 
ACQUISITION  OP  LAND 

Purpose 
Sec.  601.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  communities  of  the 
Nation  fully  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  citi- 
zens by  making  it  possible,  with  Federal  grant 
assistance,  for  their  governmental  bodies  ( 1 ) 
to  construct  adequate  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities  needed  to  promote  the  efficient  and 
orderly  growth  and  development  of  our  com- 
munities; (2)  to  construct  neighborhood 
facilities  needed  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
programs  of  necessary  social  services:  and  (3) 
to  acquire,  in  a  planned  and  orderly  fashion, 
land  to  be  utilized  in  connection  with  the 
future  construction  of  public  \ior)s.s  and 
facilities. 

Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nam^e  Administrator  (hereinafter  referred  as 
the  "Administrator")  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  to 
finance  specific  projects  for  basic  public  wa- 
ter and  sewer  facilities  (including  works  for 
the  storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  dis- 
tribution of  water). 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
40  per  centum  of  the  development  cost  of 
that  portion  of  the  project  necessary  to  en- 
able the  project  to  adequately  serve  the  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  growth  needs  of  the  area. 

(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion in 'Connection  with  any  project  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  proj- 
ect will  serve  an  area  which  is  expected  to 
experience  significant  population  growth  in 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  future  and  that 
the  project  is  (1)  designed  so  that  an  ade- 
quate capacity  will  be  available  to  serve  the 
reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of  the 
area.  (2)  consistent  with  a  program  meeting 
criteria  established  by  the  Administrator,  for 
a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  areawide 
water  or  sewer  facilities  systems  as  part  of 
the  comprehensively  planned  development  of 
the  area,  except  that  prior  to  July  1,  1968, 
grants  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, be  made  under  this  section  when 
such  a  program  for  an  areawide  water  and 
sewer  facilities  system  is  under  active  prepa- 
ration although  not  yet  completed,  if  the 
facility  for  which  assistance  is  sought  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  required  as  a 
part  of  such  program,  and  there  is  urgent 


need  for  the  facility,  and   (3)    necessary  to 
orderly  community  development. 

Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities 
Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
Ized  to  make  grants  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  to  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  to  finance  specific 
projects  for  neighborhood  facilities. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 66%  per  centum  of  the  development  cost 
of  the  project  for  which  the  grant  is  made 
(or  75  per  centum  of  such  cost  in  the  case  of 
a  project  located  in  an  area  which  at  the 
time  the  grant  is  made  Is  designated  as  a  re- 
development area  under  section  5  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act). 

(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  project  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  project  will  provide  a 
neighborhood  facility  which  Is  (1)  necessary 
for  carrying  out  a  program  of  health,  recrea- 
tional, social,  or  similar  community  service 
(including  a  community  action  program  ap- 
proved under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964)  in  the  area.  (2)  con- 
sistent with  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  community,  and  (3)  so 
located  as  to  be  available  for  use  by  a  signif- 
icant portion  (or  number  In  the  case  of  large 
urban  places)  of  the  area's  low-  or  moderate- 
income  residents. 

(d)  For  a  period  of  twenty  years,  no  neigh- 
borhood facility  for  which  a  grant  has  been 
made  under  this  section  shall,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  be  converted 
to  uses  other  than  those  proposed  by  the 
applicant  in  Its  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section.  The  Administrator  shall  not 
approve  any  conversion  in  the  use  of  such  a 
neighborhood  facility  unless  he  finds  that 
such  conversion  is  in  accord  with  the  then 
applicable  program  of  health,  recreational, 
social  or  similar  community  services  In  the 
area  and  consistent  with  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity In  which  the  facility  is  located.  In 
approving  any  such  conversion,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  Impose  such  additional  condi- 
tions and  requirements  as  he  deems  necessary. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  give  priority 
to  applications  for  projects  designed  primar- 
ily to  benefit  members  of  low-income  families 
or  otherwise  substantially  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  community  action  program 
approved  under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964. 

Advance  acquisition  of  land 
Sec.  604.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  timely  acquisition  of  land 
planned  to  be  utilized  in  connection  with  the 
future  construction  of  public  works  or  facil- 
ities, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  to 
assist  in  financing  the  acquisition  of  a  fee 
simple  estate  or  other  interest  in  such  land. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  aggregate  amount  of  reasonable  interest 
charges  on  the  loan  or  other  financial  obli- 
gation Incurred  to  finance  the  acquisition  of 
such  land  for  a  period  not  exceeding  the 
lesser  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  issue  of 
such  loan  or  financial  obligation  or  the  pe- 
riod of  time  between  the  date  of  Issue  of 
such  loan  or  other  financial  obligation  and 
the  date  construction  is  begun  on  the  public 
work  or  facility  for  which  the  land  acquired 
was  planned  to  be  utilized. 

(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  project  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  public  work  or  facility  for  which 
such  land  is  to  be  utilized  is  planned  to  be 
constructed  or  Initiated  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  and  that  construction  of  such 
public  work   or   facility  will   contribute  to 
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economy,  efficiency,  and  the  comprehensively 
planned  development  of  the  jirea. 

(d)  As  a  condition  to  prc^idmg  assistance 
under  this  section,  the  Ac  <ninistrator  may 
require  an  applicant  to  agi(ie  to  repay  such 
assistance  (and  prescribe  tl  4  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  repayment)  if  land  purchased 
with  such  assistance  is  not  iutilized  (within 
a  reasonable  period  of  tim^)  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  t!^  f  public  work  or 
facility  for  which  such  lane  was  acquired,  or 
if  such  land  is  diverted  to  lother  uses. 
Ge7ieral  provii  4)7is 

Sec.  605.  (a)  In  the  per  ormance  of.  and 
with  respect  to.  the  funct  0ns,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  tias  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  (in  additi  »i  to  any  author- 
ity otherwise  vested  in  hin)  have  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  set)  forth  in  section 
402,  except  subsections  (a),i  (c)(2).  and  (f). 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950 

(b)  The  Administrator  i;;  authorized,  not- 
withstanding the  provislor  $  of  section  3648 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  iitaiended,  to  make 
advance  or  progress  payme  n  ts  on  account  of 
any  grant  made  pursuit nt  flo  this  title.  No 
part  of  any  grant  authorizii  to  be  made  by 
the  provisions  of  this  title  fehall  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  ordinary  povernmental  op- 
erating expenses. 

Defiiiitiovi 

Sec.  606.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  iieans  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
mon v/ealth  of  Puerto  Ricci,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  posiicssions  of  l&e  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "local  public  bodies  and 
agencies"  Includes  public  corporate  bodies  or 
political  subdivisions;  public  agencies  or 
instrumentalities  of  one  or  more  States,  mu- 
nicipalities or  political  subdivisions  of  one  or 
more  States  (including  public  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  one  of  more  municipal- 
ities or  othqr  political  stit'dlvision  of  one 
or  more  States) ;  Indian  tribes;  and  boards 
or  commissions  establishci  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  to  finance  s;j)ecific  capital  im- 
provement projects. 

(c)  Tlie  term  "development  cost"  means 
costs  of  the  construction  bif  the  facility  and 
the  land  on  which  it  Is  Ipcated,  Including 
necessary  site  improvcmekits  to  permit  its 
use  as  a  site  for  the  f acllltyi 

Labor  standards 
Sec.  007.  All  laborers  aftd  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or !  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  under  sections  602  and  603 
of  this  title  shall  be  paid; wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  locality '  Bs  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  as  ajmended  (40  U.S.C. 
276.1— 276a-5).  No  sxich  rifoject  shall  be  op- 
proved  without  first  obtaining  adequate  as- 
surance that  these  labor  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  the  cjonstruction  work. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standa^s  specified  In  this 
provision,  the  authority 'and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Number  14  of 
1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64 
133Z-15).  and  section  2 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (48 
ed;  40  U.S.C.  276c). 

Appropriations 
Sec.  608.  There  are  hcrdDy  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  4s  m^iy  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tliis  title.  All 
funds  so  appropriated  sh^U  remain  available 
until  expended.  i 

TITLE  Vn SECONDARY   mI^BKET  AND  SPECIAL 

ASSISTANCE  FUNCTIONS 

Increase  in  FNMA  special  cpsistance  authority 

Sec  701.  (a)  Section  30t<c)  of  the  National 

Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 

end  thereof  preceding  thfc  period  the  foUow- 


=jtat.  1267;  5  U.S.C. 
W  the  Act  of  June 
itat.  948,  as  amend- 


ing: "which  limit  shall  be  Increased  by 
$150,000,000  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 
by  $550,000,000  on  July  1,  1936,  by  $700,000,000 
on  July  1,  1967,  and  by  $725,000,000  on  July 
1,  1968". 

(b)  Section  305(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  preceding 
the  period  the  following:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  any  portion  of  the  total  amount  of  au- 
thority as  set  forth  in  the  first  proviso  of  this 
subsection,  which  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  on  each  July  1  thereafter  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  making  purchases 
and  commitments  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with 
the  authority  granted  by  subsection  (a)  and 
added  to  the  amount  of  such  authority  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c) ;  and  the  total  amoimt 
of  authority  as  set  forth  in  the  first  proviso 
of  this  subsection  shall  progressively  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  each  such  transfer". 

FNMA  purchase  of  mortgages  held  by  Federal 
instrumentalities 

Sec  702.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
clause  (2)  "Federal,". 

(b)  Section  306(e)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the  Associa- 
tion is  authorized,  under  the  aforesaid  sep- 
arate accountability,  to  make  commitments 
to  purchase  and  to  purchase,  service,  or  sell 
any  mortgages  offered  to  it  by  any  Federal 
instrumentality,  or  the  head  thereof.  There 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  total  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c)  hereof  the  amounts 
of  any  mortgages  purchased  by  the  Associa- 
tion pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

IITLE    VIII OPEN -SPACE    LAND    AND    URBAN 

BEAUTIFICATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Revision  of  title  heading  and  findings  arid 
purpose 

Sec  801.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  VII  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"TIFLE    VII — OPEN-SPACE    LAND    AND    URBAN 
BEAUTIFICATION    AND    IMPROVEMENT" 

(b)  Section  701  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion "(c)"  and  inserting  a  new  subsection 
(b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Tiie  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  both  for  the  additional 
provision  of  parks  and  other  open-space 
areas  in  the  developed  portions  of  the  Na- 
tion's urban  areas,  and  for  greater  and  better 
coordinated  local  efforts  to  beautify  and  im- 
prove open-space  and  other  public  land 
throughout  urban  areas,  to  facilitat«  their 
Increased  use  and  enjoyment  by  our  Nation's 
urban  population." 

(c)  Redesignated  section  701(c)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(1)  provide  and"  before 
"preserve  open-space  land",  and 

(2)  inserting  the  following  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof:  ",  and  (2)  beautify 
and  improve  open-space  and  other  public 
urban  land,  in  accordance  with  programs  to 
encourage  and  coordinate  local  public  and 
private  efforts  toward  this  end". 

Increased  grant  level  for  preservation  of 

open-space  land 
Sec  802.  (a)   Section  702  (a)   of  such  Act 

is  amended  by  striking  out  "20  per  centum". 

and  "30  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  "30  per  centum"  and  "40  per  centum", 

respectively. 

Substitution     of     apporpriation     authority, 
witfiout  dollar  limitation,  for  grant  con- 
tract authority 
Sec  803.  (a)  Section  702(a)  of  the  Housing 

Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out — 


(1)  "to  enter  into  contracts"  In  the  first 
sentence,  and 

( 2 )  all  of  the  third  sentence. 

(b)  Section  702(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

(c)  Section  703(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "enter  into  contracts  to". 
Grants^  for  provision  of  open-space  land  in 

built-up  urban  areas 
Sec  804.  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
705  and  7^6  as  "Sec.  708"  and  "Sec.  709",  re- 
spectively, and  inserting  a  new  section  705  as 
follows : 

"grants    for    PROVISION    OP    OPEN-SPACE    LAND 
IN  BUILT-UP  URBAN  AREAS 

"Sec  705.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  and 
local  public  bodies  to  help  finance  the  acqui- 
sition of  title  to,  or  other  permanent  interests 
in,  developed  land  in  built-up  portions  of 
urban  areas  to  be  cleared  and  used  as  perma- 
nent opeii-space  land,  as  defined  herein.  The 
Administrator  shall  make  such  grants  only 
where  the  local  governing  body  determines 
that  adequate  open-space  land  cannot  effec- 
tively be  provided  through  the  use  of  exist- 
ing undeveloped  or  predominantly  undevel- 
oped land  and  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  proposed  acquisition  Is  important 
to  the  comprehensively  planned  development 
of  the  locality.  Grants  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  such  interests  and  of  necessary 
demolition  and  removal  of  improvements. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  extended  to  any 
project  under  this  section  may  Include  grants 
for  relocation  payments,  as  herein  defined. 
Such  grants  may  be  in  addition  to  other 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  and 
no  part  of  the  amount  of  such  relocation  pay- 
ments shall  be  required  to  be  contributed  as 
a  local  grant.  The  term  "relocation  pay- 
ments' means  payments  by  the  applicant 
which  are  (1)  made  to  an  Individual,  fam- 
ily, business  concern,  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zation displaced   by  a  project  on  or  after 

,  (2)  not  otherwise 

(date  of  Introduction) 
authorized  under  any  Federal  law,  and  (3) 
made  only  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
subject  to  such  limitations  (as  applicable, 
but  not  Including  the  date  of  displacement) 
as  are  provided  for  relocation  payments,  at 
the  time  such  pajment  Is  approved,  by  sec- 
tions 114  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  Relocation  payments  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator.". 

Grants  for  urban  beautification  and 
improvement 
Sec  805.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  a  new 
section  706  as  follows : 

"GRANTS  FOR  URBAN  BEAUTIFICATION  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

'  "Sec  706.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  as  herein  provided,  to  States 
and  local  public  bodies  to  assist  In  carrying 
out  local  programs  for  the  greater  use  and 
enjoj-ment  of  open-space  and  other  public 
land  in  urban  areas.  The  Administrator 
shall  establish  criteria  for  such  programs  to 
assure  that  each  (1)  represents  significant 
and  effective  efforts,  involving  all  available 
public  and  private  resources,  for  the  beauti- 
fication of  such  land  and  its  improvement  for 
open-space  uses,  and  (2)  Is  Important  to  the 
comprehensively  planned  development  of  the 
locality.  Grants  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  cost  of  the  activities  carried  on 
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by  an  applicant  during  a  fiscal  year  under 
an  approved  program  exceeds  its  usual  ex- 
penditures   for    comparable   activities:    Pro- 
vided  That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  ^he  Administrator  may 
use  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000   of   the   funds 
available   for   grants   under    his   section    to 
mrke  grants  in  amounts  up  to  the  cost  of 
activities  which  he  determines  to  have  special 
value  in  developing  and  demonstrating  new 
and  improved  methods  and  materials  for  xise 
in  carrying  out  the  uurposes  of  this  section.", 
(b)   Section  702ic)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "d^lopment  costs  or". 
Use  of  funds  for  studies  and  publication 
Sec.  806.  The  second  sentence  of  redesig- 
nated section  708  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read   as   follows:    "The  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  use  during  any 
fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the  funds 
available  for  grants  under  this  title  to  under- 
take such  studies  and  publish  such  informa- 
tion.". 

Conforming  cmcndments 

Sec.  807.  (a>  The  heading  of  section  702  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 


"GRANTS  FOR  PRESERVATION  OF  OPEN-SPACE 
L.\ND" 

(b)  Section  702(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "provisions  of  this  title"  and 
'purposes  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  -provisions  of  this  section"  and 
"purposes  of  this  section",  respectively. 

(c)  Section  702 ( e )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"served  by  the  open-space  land  acqviired" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "assisted". 

(d)  Section  704  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "for 
which"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the 
acquisition  of  which". 

TITLE  IX RtmAL  HOUSING  LOANS  FOR  PREVI- 
OUSLY OCCUPIED  BUILDINGS  AND  MINIMUM 
SITE  ACQUISITION 

Sec.  901  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  the  following  after  "their 
farms"  in  clause  (1):  "and  to  purchase 
previously  occupied  buildings  and  land  con- 
stituting' a  minimum  adequate  site,  in 
order";  and 

(2)  inseiting  the  following  after  rural 
areas"  in  clause  (2):  "for  the  construction, 
improvement,  alteration,  or  repair  of  dwell- 
ings, related  facilities,  and  farm  buildings 
and  to  rural  residents  for  such  purposes  and 
for  the  purchase  of  previously  occupied 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  land  con- 
stituting a  minimum  adequate  site,  in 
order".  .    . 

( b)  Section  501  ( c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  after  "or  a  rural 
resident"  in  clause  ( 1) :  "or  that  he  is  the 
owner  of  other  real  estate  in  a  rural  area". 
Interest  rate  on  direct  rural  housing  loans 

Sec.  902.  Section  502(a)    of   the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "with 
interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  4  per  centum 
per  auntun  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  prin- 
cipal." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:  "with  interest  for  loans  under  this 
section  pursuant  to  clauses   (1)    and  (2»   of 
section  501 (a »  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  per  annum  and  for  loans  under  this 
section   pursuant   to   clause    (3)    of   section 
501(a)   and  under  sections  503  and  504  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  4  per  centum  per  annum. 
Borrowers  with  loans  made  or  insured  under 
this    title    shall    pay    such    fees    and    other 
charges  as  the  Secretary  may  require." 
Insu  ed  rural  housing  loans 
Sec.  903(a)   Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  517.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  insure  and  make  loans  to  be  sold  and  in- 


sured in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  501,  502,  514,  515.  and  this  section, 
exclusive  of  514(a)  (3)  and  (5)  and  (b)  and 
515  (a)  and  (b)(4),  and  except  that  such 
loans  in  accordance  with  sections  501  and 
502— 

"(1)  To  persons  of  low  or  moderate  In- 
come as  defined  by  the  Secretary  shall  not 
exceed  amounts  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate hotising,  modest  in  size,  design,  and 
cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
5  per  centum  per  annum;  and  the  aggregate 
of  such  loans  made  and  insured  in  any  one 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000;  and 
"(2)  To  others  than  persons  of  low  or 
moderate  income  shall  bear  interest  and 
provide  for  insurance  or  service  charges  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary,  compar- 
able to  the  combined  rate  of  interest  and 
premium  charges  in  effect  under  section 
203  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  Rural 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  created  by  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to 
be  sold  and  insured  under  this  section,  pro- 
vided that  the  aggregate  of  such  loans  made 
and  not  disposed  of  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

"(c)   The  Secretary  may  insure  loans  ad- 
vanced  by   lenders   other   than   the   United 
States,  and  may  sell  and  insure  loans  made 
from  or  held  in  the  fund  by  the  Secretary, 
for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
thereon    as    the    same    becomes    due.     Any 
contract  of  Insurance  executed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  an  obligation  supported  by 
the    full    faith    and    credit    of    the    United 
States   and   incontestable   except   for    fraud 
or   misrepresentation   of   which    the   holder 
has  actual  knowledge.     In  connection  with 
loans  insured  under  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary maj  take  liens  running  to  the  United 
States   notwithstanding    the    fact   that    the 
notes  evidencing   such   loans   may   be   held 
by   lenders   other   than    the   United   States. 
Notes  evidencing  such  loans  shall  be  freely 
assignable   but  the   Secretary   shall   not   be 
bound  by  any  assignment  until  notice  there- 
of  is   given    to   and   acknowledged   by   the 
Secretary. 

"(d)  After  90  days  after  the  original  capi- 
talization of  the  fund  created  by  this  section, 
no  loans,  other  than  loans  then  held  or  in- 
sured by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
514  or  515(b),  shall  be  made  or  insured  un- 
der section  514  or  515(b)  except  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(e)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Rural 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  fund. 

"(f)  Money  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  invested  in  direct 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

"(g)    All  funds,  claims,  notes,  mortgages, 
contracts,  and  property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  and  all  collections 
and  proceeds  therefrom,  shall  constitute  as- 
sets of  the  fund;  and  all  liabilities  and  obli- 
gations of  such  assets  shall  be  liabilities  and 
obligations  of  the  fund.     Loans  may  be  held 
in  the  fund  and  collected  in  accordance  with 
their  terms  or  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
with   or   without   agreements   for   insurance 
thereof.      I'he    Secretary    is    authorized    to 
make  agreements  with  respect  to  servicing 
loans  held  or  insured  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion and,  when  necessary  for  liquidation  or 
servicing,  purchasing  such  insured  loans  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe.    Loans  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
at  prices  within  the  range  of  market  prices 
for  the  particular  classes  of  loans,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time. 
The  aggregate  of  (1)  any  amount  by  which 


the  balance  outstanding  on  loans  at  the  time 
of  sale  exceeds  the  price  at  which  the  loans 
are  sold  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  fees  and 
charges  paid  In  connection  with  any  sales 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  fund  by  annual 
appropriations. 

"(h)   The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue 
notes  to   the  Secretary   of  the   Treasury  to 
obtain  funds  necessary  for  discharging  obH- 
gations  under  this  section  and  for  author- 
ized   expenditures    out    of    the    fund,    but, 
except  as  may  be  authorized  in  an  appropria- 
tion act,  not  for  the  original  or  any  addi- 
tional capital  of  the  fund  or  to  reimburse 
the  fund  for  losses  from  any  sales  of  loans 
at  less  than  par  value.    Such  notes  shall  be 
In  such  form  and  denominations  and  have 
such  maturities  and  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.     Each  note  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  such  rate  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration    the    current    average    market 
yields    on    outstanding    marketable    obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturities  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  the  loans  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  fund,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth    of    1    per    centum,    during    the 
month  of  June  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  loans  were  made.    The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  of  the  Secretary  Issued 
hereunder,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized   to  use  as  a 
public   debt   transaction   the   proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  securities  may 
be  Issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are 
extended  to  Include  purchases  of  notes  Issued 
by    the    Secretary.      All    redemptions,    pur- 
chases,  and   sales   by   the  Secretary   of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
The   notes   issued   by   the   Secretary    to  the 
Secretary   of  the  Treasury   shall  constitute 
obligations  of  the  fund. 

"(I)  The  Secretary  may  retain  out  of  In- 
terest payments  by  the  borrower  an  annual 
charge  In  an  amount  specified  In  the  Insur- 
ance or  sale  agreement  applicable  to  the 
loan.  Of  the  charges  retained  by  the  Secre- 
tary, If  any.  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund.  Any  re- 
tained charges  not  deposited  in  the  fund 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
to  be  transferred  annually  and  become 
merged  with  any  appropriation  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, when  and  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  authorized  in  appropriation  acts. 

"(j)  The  Secretary  may  also  utilize  the 
fund — 

"(1)  to  pay  amounts  to  which  the  holder 
of  the  note  Is  entitled  In  accordance  with  an 
Insurance  or  sale  agreement  under  this  sec- 
tion accruing  between  the  date  of  any  pre- 
payment by  the  borrower  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  date  of  transmittal  of  any  such  pre- 
payments to  the  holder  of  the  note;  and  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  prepayments 
other  than  final  payments  need  not  be  re- 
mitted to  the  holder  until  due; 

"  ( 2 )  to  pay  the  holder  of  any  note  insured 
under  this  section  any  defaulted  installment 
or,  upon  assignment  of  the  note  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  Secretary's  request,  the  entire 
balance  outstanding  on  the  note; 

"(3)  to  pay  taxes.  Insurance,  prior  Hens. 
expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
ments in  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmltUl  of  collections,  and  other  ex- 
penses and  advances  to  protect  the  security 
for  loans  which  are  Insured  under  this  sec- 
tion or  held  in  the  fund,  and  to  acquire  sucH 
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security    property    at    foreclosure    sale    or 

otherwise;  and  I  

"(4)  to  pay  fees  and  charges  in  connection 
with  sales  by  the  Secretary]  of  loans  insured 
under  this  section."  :  ^    .  ^^^ 

"SEC.  518.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
Rural  Housing  Direct  Loan  Account  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Account')  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  apiproprlated  to  the 
Secretary  such  sums  as  ma^  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  account. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Account   (1)   all  funds,  claflms,  notes,  mort- 
gages, contracts,  and  property,  and  all  col- 
lections and  proceeds  therefrom,  held  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  direct  loan  provisions  of 
this  title,  including  those  Securing  notes  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  to,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  section  511  and  any  un- 
expended balance  of  amouats  borrowed  upon 
such  notes,  and  (2)  all  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations  for  direct  loans  under  this 
title,  including  the  fund  authorized  by  sec- 
tion   515(a).     All    amounts    hereafter    bor- 
rowed by  the  Secretary  ftom  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  section  511  shall  be 
deposited    In    the    Accour^.     All    collections 
and   proceeds  from  assets  acquired  by   the 
Account  shall  be  deposltefl  In  the  Account. 
"(c)   When  and  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  authorized  In  appropriation  acts,  the  Sec- 
retary may  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  obtain  funds  to  be  deposited 
m  the  Account.     The  form,  denominations, 
maturities,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  such   notes    shall   be   prescribed    by    the 
Secretary  with  the  appro\'tal  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.     Each  i^ote  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  such  rate  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trejasury,  taking  Into 
consideration    the   current   average    market 
yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturities  comparable  i1x)  the  average  ma- 
turities of  the  loans  held  by  the  Secretary  In 
the  Account,  adjusted  t(>  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  one  percent,  during  the  month  of 
June  preceding  the  fiscal:  year  In  which  the 
loans    were    made.     The    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  is  authorized  aijd  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  notes  of  the  Secretary  issued  here- 
under, and  for  that  purpose  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any   securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  securities  may  be  is- 
sued under  such  Act,  a$  amended,  are  ex- 
tended   to    include    the    purchase    of    notes 
issued   by   the   Secretary.     All   redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  shall  be  treated  as 
public    debt     transactions    of    the    United 

"(d)  The  Account  sh^ll  remain  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  on  notes  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
section  511  or  this  section,  and  for  direct 
loans  and  related  advances  under  this  title 
m  such  amounts  as  are  now  authorized  by 
law  and  In  such  further  amounts  as  shall  be 
authorized  In  appropriation  acts.  Amounts 
so  authorized  for  such  loans  and  advances 
shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

(b)  Section  511  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  (I)  inserting 
"direct"  after  "making"  and  (ID  striking 
out  "(other  than  loans  under  section  504(b) 
or  515(a))"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  (I)  striking 
out  ",  of  which  $50,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able exclusively  for  assistance  to  elderly  per- 
sons as  provided  in  clause  (3)  of  section 
501(a)"  and  (11)  strlklnjg  out  "September  30. 
1965"  and  Inserting  Jn  Ueu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1969";  and 


(3)  in  the  fifth  sentence  striking  out  "rate 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes 
or  obligations  by  the  Secretary"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  the  loans  held  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
Rural  Housing  Direct  Loan  Account,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  percent, 
during  the  month  of  June  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  loans  were  made." 
FNMA  secondary  market  operations  for 
insured  rural  housing  loans 

Sec.  904.  (a)  Section  320(b)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  702(a)  of  this  Act, 
is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "which  are  Insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act"  and  before 
the  comma  the  following:  "or  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949"; 

(2)  Inserting  the  following  after  "any 
mortgage"  In  clause  (2)  of  the  proviso:  ". 
except  a  mortgage  Insured  under  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949";  and 

(3)  Inserting  the  following  in  the  last  sen- 
tence before  the  period:  "or  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949". 

■(b)  Section  303  ( b )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  other"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, after  "private". 

Extension  of  rural  housing  authorizations 
Sec.  905.  (a)  Section  512  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1965"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "October  1,  1969". 

(b)  Section  513  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by — 

(1)  striking  out  "September  30,  1965"  in 
clause  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1969"; 

(2)  striking    out    "$10,000,000"    in    clause 
(c)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000.- 
000"  and  striking  out  "September  30,  1965 
in   the    same   clause    and   Inserting    in   lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1969";   and 

(3)  striking  out  "September  30,  1965"  m 
clause  (d)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1969".  ^   ^ 

(c)  Section  515(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1965"  in 
clause  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  Oc- 
tober 1,  1969".  ^  ^ 

(d)  Section  506(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sections  501  to  504,  Inclusive, 
and  sections  514-516",  each  place  it  occurs, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  title  . 
Payments   of   interest   to   the    Treasury   on 

appropriations   for  rural  housing   loans 
Sec    906.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec  519.  (a)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  under  the  formulas  con- 
tained m  sections  517(h)  and  518(c)  on 
anv  portion  of  any  future  appropriation  de- 
Doslted  in  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 
or  the  Rural  Housing  Direct  Loan  Account 
for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  as  dis- 
tinguished from  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
posl  of  restoring  losses  or  expenditures  from 
said  Fund  or  Account.  Said  Interest  shall 
be  payable  annually  upon  any  sum  so  depos- 
ited until  an  amount  equal  to  such  sum  is 
caid  from  the  Fund  or  Account  to  which  it 
was  deposited  and  returned  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

"(b)  Any  sums  In  the  Rural  Housing  In- 
surance Fund  or  the  Rural  Housing  Direct 
Loan  Account  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  in  excess  of  amounts  needed  to 
meet  the  obligations  and  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Fund  or  Account  shall  be  re- 


turned   to    miscellaneous    receipts    of    the 
Treasury." 

xriLE  X — miscellaneous 
Increase  in  authorization  for  urban  planning 
grants 
Sec.  1001.  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
exceeding  $150,000,000"  in  the  fifth  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary". 

Increase  in  authorization  for  Federal-State 
training  programs 
Sec.  1002.  (a)  Section  802(d)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  striking 
out  the  phrase  "for  grants  under  this  part", 
and  (2)  striking  out  the  phrase  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part". 

(b)   Section  803  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  (1)   striking  out  the  phrase  "authorized 
to  be,  and  (2)   striking  out  the  phrase  "by 
section  802(d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"for  ^he  purposes  of  this  part". 
Increase  in  authorization  for  public  works 
planning  advances 
Sec  1003.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
702(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended 
by   (1)    striking  out  "Housing  Act  of  1964" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of   1965",   and   (2) 
striking  out  ",  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000,". 
Advisory  committees — Technical  provision 

Sec.  1004.  Section  601  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence. 


Public  facility  loans  to  nonprofit 
corporations 

Sec.  1005.  Section  202(c)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  201(c)(1)  of  this  Act)  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  the  Administra- 
tor may  extend  financial  assistance,  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  to  private  nonprofit  cor- 
porations to  finance  the  construction  of 
works  for  the  storage,  treatment,  purifi- 
cation, or  distribution  of  water;  sew- 
rge,  sewage  treatment,  and  sewer  facili- 
ties needed  to  serve  such  smaller  municipali- 
ties if  he  determines  that  no  existing  public 
body  is  able  to  construct  and  operate  such 
facilities.". 

FHA  conforming  amendments 
Sec.  1006.  (a)  Section  2(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  the  first  sentence. 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (g)  "Title  I 
Housing  Insurance  Fund"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "General  Insurance  Fund";  and 

(2)  repealing  subsections  (h)  and  (i). 

(c)  Section  203 (k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
bv— 

(1)  striking  out  in  designated  clause  (3) 
In  the  first  sentence  "a  separate  section  203 
Home  Improvement  Account  to  be  main- 
tained as  hereinafter  provided  under  the  Mu- 
tual Mortgage  Insurance  Fund"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  General  Insurance 
Fund"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  designated  clause  (4) 
In  the  first  sentence  "the  section  203  Home 
Improvement  Account  or  In  debentures  exe- 
cuted In  the  name  of  such  Account"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  in  debentures  executed  in  the 
name  of  such  Fund"; 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  im- 
mediately after  "refer  to  this  section  203 
(k)"  the"  comma  and  all  that  precedes  the 
period;  and 

(4)  striking  out  the  fourth  and  fifth  sen- 
tences. 
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(d)  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "or  section  210"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  after  "the  mortgagee"  all  that 
follows  preceding  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "from  the  Mutual  Mortgage  In- 
surance Pxmd"; 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
suljsection  (d)  after  "shall  be  negotiable"  the 
first  place  it  appears  all  that  follows  pre- 
ceding the  period; 

(4)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  "the 
Fund"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Fund"; 

(5)  striking  out  in  the  fifth  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)  "or  the  Housing  Fund,  as  the 
case  may  be,"; 

(6)  striking  out  in  the  sixth  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)   "or  the  Housing  Fund";  and 

(7)  striking  out  in  subsection  (f)(1)  (i) 
after  "section  203"  all  that  follows  preceding 
the  colon. 

(e)  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)    "and  section  210"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)  "of  the  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  issued  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "issued  by  the  Commissioner  under 
any  title  and  section  of  this  Act.  except  de- 
bentures of  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund"; 

(3)  repealing  subsections  (f),  (m)  and 
(p) ;  and 

(4t  striking  out  "the  Housing  Insurance 
Fund"  and  "the  Housing  Fund"  each  place 
they  appear  in  subsections  (b),  (h),  (i),  (j). 
(k)  and  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  General  Insurance  Fund". 

(f )  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  "or  ac- 
count or  accounts,". 

(g)  Section  213  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  "the 
Housing  Fund"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  General  Insurance  Fund";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "(1).  (m),  (n),  and  ^p)" 
in  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "(1).  and  (n)". 

(h)  Section  220  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  Section  220  Housing 
Insurance  Fund"  each  place  it  appears  in 
subsections  (d)  (2)  and  (f )  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  General  Insurance  Fund"; 

(2)  inserting  "and"  immediately  before 
clause  (B)  in  subsection  (f)  (3),  striking  out 
the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (B)  and  all 
that  follows  preceding  the  period; 

(3)  repealing  subsections  (g)  and  (h)(4); 
and 

(4)  striking  out  "the  Section  220  Home 
Improvement  Account"  each  place  it  appears 
in  subsections  (h)(5)  and  (h)(7)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  General  Insurance 
Fund". 

(i)  Section  221  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsections  (d)(4),  (f), 
(g)(1)  and  (g)(3)  "the  Section  221  Housing 
Insurance  Fund"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  General  In- 
surance Fynd"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (g)  (2)  after 
"mortgages  insured  under  this  section"  the 
comma  and  all  that  precedes  the  semicolon; 

(3)  Inserting  "and"  immediately  before 
clause  (B)  in  subsection  (g)  (3),  striking  out 
the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (B)  and  all 
that  follows  preceding  the  period;  ajid 

(4)  repealing  sutysection  (h). 

(J)  Section  222  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (e)  "Service- 
men's Mortgage  Insurance  Fund"  and  Insert- 


ing in  lieu  thereof  "General  Insurance 
Fund";  and 

(2)   repealing  subsection  (f). 

(k)  Section  229  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "and 
Accounts". 

(1)  Section  231  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  (4)  "the 
Section  207  Housing  Insiu-ance  Fund"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  General  In- 
surance Fund";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "(f),  (g).  (h).  (i),  (j). 
(k),  (1),   (m),  (n),  and   (p)"  in  subsection 

(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(g),  (h), 
(i),  (J),  (k).(l),and(n)". 

(m)  Section  232  of  such  Act  is  amend3d 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  (1)  "the 
Section  207  Housing  Insurance  Fund"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  General  In- 
surance Fund";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "(f),  (g).  (h).  (i),  (j), 
(k),   (1),   (m),   (n),  and   (p)"  in  subsection 

(f)  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  "(g),  (h), 
(i).  (j),  (k).  (l),and  (n)". 

(n)  Section  233  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "the  Experimental  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund"  in  designated  clause 
(1)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (f) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  General 
Insurance  Fund"; 

(2)  inserting  "and"  immediately  before 
designated  clause  (2)  in  the  third  sentence 
of  subsection  (f),  striking  out  the  comma 
at  the  end  of  designated  clause  (2)  and  all 
that   follows   preceding   the   period;    and 

(3)  repealing  subsection  (g). 

(0)  Section  234  of  such  Act  is  nmended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsections  (d)(2) 
and  (g)  "the  Apartment  Unit  Insurance 
Fimd"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tlie 
General  Insurance  Fund"; 

(2)  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(h)  The  provisions  of  subsections 
(d),  (e),  (g),  (h),  (i),  (j),  (k).  (1),  and 
(n)  of  section  207  shall  be  applicable  to 
mortgages  insured  tmder  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section.";  and 

(3)  repealing  subsection  (i),  and  redesig- 
nating subsection  (])  as  (i). 

(p)  Section  604  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  War  Housing  Insurance 
Fund"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsections 
(c).  (d),  and  (f)(1)  (i)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  General  Insurance  Fund". 

(q)  Section  608  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "the  War  Housing  In- 
surance Fund"  each  place  it  appears  in  s\ib- 
sectlons  (b)(1)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  General  Insurance  Fund"; 
and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  section  207 (k)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  mortgages  in- 
siu-ed  under  this  section,  except  that  as 
applied  to  such  mortgages,  the  reference 
therein  to  subsection  (g)  shall  be  construed 
to  refer  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section". 

(r)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  designated  clause  (1)  in  sub- 
section (f)  and  renumbering  designated 
clauses  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  as  (1),  (2)  and  (3), 
respectively. 

(s)  Section  707  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Housing  Investment  In- 
surance Fun'd"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  General  Insurance  Fund". 

(t)  Section  708  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsections  (c),  (e),  (g) 
and  (h)  "the  Housing  Investment  Insurance 
Fund"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  General  Insurance  Fund". 

(u)  Section  803  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsections  (b)(1), 
(b)(2),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  "the  Armed  Services 


Housing  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  General  Insurance  Fund";  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read  as 
follows : 

(h)  Tiie  provisions  in  section  207 (k)  and 
section  207(1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  mortgages  insured  under  this  title  and  to 
property  acquired  by  the  Commissioner 
hereunder,  except  that  as  appJied  to  such 
mortgages  and  property,  the  reference  in 
section  207 (k)  to  subsection  (g)  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.". 

(v)  Section  809  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  subsections  (b),  (e)  and  (g) 
"the  Armed  Services  Housing  Mortgage  In- 
surance Fund"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  General  In- 
surance Piind". 

(w)  Section  810  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  Armed  Services 
Housing  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund"  in  sub- 
section (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"General  Insurance  Fund"; 

(2)  striking  out  "(1),  (m),  (n),  and  (p)" 
in  subsection  (j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "(1),  and  (n)";  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  wherever  the  words 
Fund  or  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund 
appear  in  section  204,  s\ich  reference  shall 
refer  to  the  General  Insurance  Fund  with 
respect  to  mortgages  insured  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(x)  Section  903  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "the  National 
Defense  Housing  Insurance  Fund"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
General  Insurance  Fund". 

(y)  Section  904  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  "the  National  Defense  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  General  Insurance 
Fund":  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (e)  after 
"of  this  Act"  all  that  follows  preceding  the 
period. 

(z)  Section  908  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by-^ 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  "the 
National  Defense  Housing  Insurance  Fund" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  General 
Insurance  Fimd"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  after 
"of  this  Act"  the  comma  and  all  that  follows 
preceding  the  period:  and 

(3)  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  section  207(k)  and 
section  207(1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  mortgages  insured  under  this  section  and 
to  property  acquired  by  the  Commissioner 
hereunder,  except  that  as  applied  to  such 
mortgages  and  property,  the  reference  there- 
in to  subsection  (g)  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section." 

(aa)  Sections  219,  602,  605,  710,  802,  804, 
902,  and  905  of  such  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Repeal  of  special  provision  in  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act 
Sec.  1007.  Section  9  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  subsec- 
tions "(c)",  "(d)",  and  "(e)",  respectively. 
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Section-by-Section    Analysis    of    Housing 
AND  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
Section  1.  Short  title:  The  bill  would  be 
cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965." 

title    I — special    provisions    for    disadvan- 
taged PERSONS 
Section    101.  Financial   assistance   to   en- 
able certain  private  housing  to  be  available 
for  lower  income  families  who  are  elderly, 
handicapped,  displaced,  or  occupants  of  sub- 
standard housing:   This  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator to  undertake  a  program  of  rent 
supplements  to  serve  people  who  are  in  need 
of  standard  housing  and  are  in  the  lower 
income  range  above  the  level  prevailing  for 
admission  to  low-rent  public  housing  and 
below  that  necessary  to  obtain  standard  pri- 
vate   housing.    Including    moderate-Income 
housing  financed  with  FHA-aided  market- 
Interest  rate  mortgages  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Under  the  proposed  program,  rent  supple- 
ments would  be  available  with   respect  to 
housing  to  be  built  with  the  assistance  of 
FHA-lnsured     section     221(d)(3)      market- 
Interest  rate  mortgages  and  owned  by  pri- 
vate   nonprofit    corporations,    limited    divi- 
dend  corporations,   or   cooperatives.    Lower 
housing  costs  would  be  achieved  for  eligible 
occupants    by    rent    supplement    payments 
owner  made  directly  to  the  project  owner. 
Such  payments  for  an  occupant  would  be 
in  an  amount  sufficient  to  reduce  the  rent 
to  the  level  that  the  occupant  could  afford. 
If  the  Income  of  the  occupant  (other  than 
the  elderly)   later  Increased,  the  amount  of 
the  rent  supplement  payments  would  be  re- 
duced until  the  occupant  could  afford  to  pay 
the  full  rent,  at  which  time  the  payments 
for  that  occupant  would  cease. 

In  addition  to  the  Income  range  require- 
ment, eligibility  for  the  rent  supplementa- 
tion aid  would  be  restricted  (1)  to  the  elderly 
and  the  physically  handicapped,  (2)  to  those 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  other  public 
improvement  programs,  including  code  en- 
forcement and  (3)  to  those  living  in  sub- 
standard housing.  In  serving  these  persons 
the  program  will  also  increase  the  supply 
of  moderate-income  private  housing. 

The  rent  supplement  pa3mients  that  could 
be  contracted  for  with  respect  to  any  project 
assisted  under  this  section  would  be  limited 
to  a  term  of  40  years.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  such  payments  contracted  for  could  not 


exceed  amounts  approved  In  appropriation 
acts  nor  $50  million  per  annum,  but  this 
limitation  would  be  increased  by  $50  million 
on  July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1966,  1967,  and 
1968. 

The  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  by  an 
occupant  would  be  20  percent  of  income,  ex- 
cept where  the  occupant  obtains  a  lease 
with  option  to  purchase  either  sales-tj^se 
housing  or  a  unit  In  a  cooperative.  In  which 
case  the  rent  or  charges  to  be  paid  would 
be  25  percent  of  income.  Sales-type  housing 
could  be  provided  in  a  rental  project  where 
units,  such  as  row  or  detached  houses,  are '' 
rented  initially  but  are  designed  so  that 
they  could  later  be  transferred  to  Individual 
ownership.  Tenants  selected  for  participa- 
tion in  lease-purchase  arrangements  would 
be  only  those  with  a  potential  for  Increased 
Incomes  for  homeownershlp.  When  the  in- 
come of  an  occupant  has  increased  to  the 
point  that  25  percent  of  income  would  enable 
the  occupant  to  assume  ownership,  this 
would  be  done  generally  with  the  aid  of  an 
FHA-lnsured  section  221  home  mortgage  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  dwelling,  by 
changing  his  status  from  tenant  of  the  co- 
operative  to   cooperating   member. 

Income  ceilings  and  fioors  would  be  es- 
tablished for  each  area.  In  each  area,  the 
rent  supplement  payments  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  public  housing  contractual  subsidy 
amount  for  a  comparable  unit  in  the  same 
or  a  comparable  area.  The  income  floor  In 
any  area  would  be  the  maximum  income 
limit  for  admission  of  low-income  families 
generally  to  public  housing  In  that  area. 

The  organizations  owning  the  private 
projects  assisted  under  the  program  would 
select  the  occupants,  subject  only  to  cer- 
tain facts  relating  to  eligibility  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Housing  Administrator  or  his 
delegatee.  Prospective  occupants  would  be 
referred  by  the  housing  owner  to  appropriate 
offices  or  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  Housing  Administrator's  certifi- 
cation as  to  facts  concerning  eligibility. 
More  specifically,  the  certification  would  re- 
late to  the  tenant's  age  or  physical  handicap 
where  this  is  the  basis  for  eligibility,  or  dis- 
placement, or  occupancy  of  substandard 
hotislng.  Certifications  would  also  relate  to 
Incomes  at  Initial  occupancy  and  every  2 
years  thereafter,  or  more  frequently  If  the 
Housing  Administrator  deems  it  desirable, 
except  that  recertifications  after  initial  oc- 
cupancy would  not  be  required  In  the  case 
of  the  elderly. 

The  amount  of  rent  supplements  to  be 
paid  to  the  project  owner  with  respect  to 
any  occupant  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween 20  percent  of  Income  (or  25  percent  in 
the  case  of  leases  with  option  to  purchase) 
and  the  full  rent  that  is  required  under 
the  market-interest  rate  FHA-lnsured  mort- 
gage financing.  A  given  proportion  of  the 
units  could  be  available  for  tenants  or  co- 
operative housing  applicants  who  would 
not  require  any  rent  supplements,  and  the 
balance  of  the  units  would  be  available  for 
tenants  or  cooperative  housing  applicants 
who  would  need  rent  supplements.  Payment 
of  the  rent  supplements  would  be  delegated 
by  the  Administrator  to  the  FHA. 

A  workable  program  will  be  required  with 
respect  to  housing  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion In  any  community  where  Federal  as- 
sistance is  being  provided  for  code  enforce- 
ment, urban  renewal,  or  public  housing,  and 
with  respect  to  such  housing  in  any  com- 
munity for  which  a  workable  program  was 
required  and  in  effect  at  the  time  Federal 
assistance  was  provided  for  code  enforce- 
ment, urban  renewal,  or  public  housing. 

Administrative  limitations  on  the  per- 
vmit  mortgage  amount  would  be  applied  In 
all  areas.  "The  per-unit  mortgage  limit  for 
an  area  would  be  the  same  as  is  now  used  in 
the  FHA-lnsured  below-market  Interest  rate 
program  under  section  221  (d)  (3) .  Under  the 
latter  program,  the  per-unit  mortgage  limit 
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Is  that  mortgage  amount  for  a  unit  which 
would  require  a  rent  equal  to  20  percent  of 
the  maximxun  income  limit  established  for 
that  area. 

The  rent  supplement  pa3rmtnts  to  be  made 
under  this  program  would  help  provide  hous- 
ing for  people  who  are  in  need  of  standard 
housing  and  are  in  the  income  gap  referred 
to  above.  In  this  income  range  are  many 
of  the  60,000  to  70,000  families  displaced 
each  year  by  public  Improvement  actions  and 
the  approximately  10.000  a  year  whose  in- 
comes become  too  high  for  continued  oc- 
cupancy in  public  housing.  Increasing  code 
enforcement  will  increase  public  action  dis- 
placements. Altogether,  there  are  about  1.6 
million  elderly  households  (families  or  in- 
dividuals) in  this  income  gap,  as  well  as  about 
1.8  million  nonelderly  nonfarm  families 
living  in  substandard  units. 

The  flexibility  provided  in  rent  supplement 
payments  would  enable  people  of  various  in- 
comes to  become  occupants  of  the  units  to 
be  provided  without  requiring  an  excessively 
high  proportion  of  their  income  to  be  paid 
for  rent.  Moreover,  after  initial  occupancy, 
the  rent  supplement  payments  would  be 
adjusted  at  least  every  2  years  (except  as  to 
elderly)  and  paid  only  as  needed  and  in  the 
amounts  needed. 

The  rent  supplementation  program  would 
to  a  very  great  extent  utilize  private  par- 
ticipation. The  projects  would  be  owned  by 
private,  nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or  co- 
operative groups;  constructed  by  private 
builders:  and  financed  by  private  lenders 
with  FHA-tnsured  market  interest  rate  mort- 
gages. 

Section  102.  Extension  of  FHA  section  221 
programs :  This  section  would  continue  for  4 
years  (from  September  30.  1965.  to  October 
1,  1969)  the  authority  of  FHA  to  insure  mort- 
gages under  its  section  221  programs  of  hous- 
ing for  lower  income  families.  This  includes 
extension  of  the  "(d)(3)  below  market" 
rental  housing  and  the  "(d)  (2)"  low  down- 
payment  sales  housing  programs. 

Section  103.  Rehabilitation  grants  to 
homeowners  in  urban  renewal  areas:  This 
section  would  authorize  the  limited  use  of 
urban  renewal  capital  grant  funds  for  re- 
habilitation grants  to  certain  homeowners 
in  urban  renewal  areas.  These  grants  would 
be  used  only  in  hardship  cases  where  no  other 
means  of  financing  is  available  to  avoid  dis- 
placement of  the  homeowners.  These  would 
be  the  few  but  important  cases  involving 
elderly  and  otliers  where  low  interest  rate 
loans  (under  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964)  are  not  feasible  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  rehabilitation  necessary  to  make 
the  home  conform  to  public  standards  for 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  estab- 
lished by  applicable  codes  or  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  the  area. 

In  the  case  of  an  Individual  or  family 
whose  annual  income  is  not  more  than 
$2,000,  the  amount  of  a  grant  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  (1)  the  actual  and  ap- 
proved cost  of  the  repairs  and  Improvements, 
or  (2)  $1,000,  or  (3)  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  such  repairs  and  improvements  that  could 
not  be  paid  for  with  any  available  loan 
which  could  be  amortized,  along  with  such 
individual's  or  family's  other  monthly  hous- 
ing expense,  without  requiring  their  monthly 
housing  expense  to  exceed  25  percent  of 
monthly  Income. 

In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual or  family  whose  income  exceeds  $2,000 
a  year,  no  grant  could  be  made  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  actual  and  approved  cost  of  re- 
q\iired  repairs  and  improvements  which 
could  be  paid  for  vrtth  a  loan  which  could 
be  amortized,  along  with  that  individual's  or 
family's  other  monthly  housing  expense, 
with  25  percent  of  Its  monthly  income.  This 
limitation  would  require  most  individuals 
and  families  with  incomes  over  $2,000  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  such  repairs  and  improve- 


ments with  loans.  In  some  cases,  these  loans 
can  be  obtained  through  private  financing. 
For  those  unable  to  obtain  private  financing 
on  reasonable  terms,  direct  3  percent  in- 
terest rate  loans  will  be  made  available  under 
the  provisions  of  section  312  referred  to 
above. 

Repairs  and  improvements  for  which  grants 
authorized  by  this  section  could  be  made 
available  include  the  repair  or  replacement 
of  plumbing  facilities,  such  as  piped  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  hot-water  heaters,  fiush 
toilets,  or  bathtubs,  and  such  basic  re- 
habilitation work  as  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  dwelling  unit  up  to  the  standards  for 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  estab- 
lished by  the  local  housing  code  or  the  urban 
renewal  plan. 

Successful  execution  of  an  urban  renewal 
rehabilitation  project  requires,  in  addition 
to  upgrading  property  in  the  project  area, 
that  displacement  be  minimized.  Even  with 
a  3-percent  rehabilitation  loan,  many  home- 
owners in  urban  renewal  areas,  especially 
elderly  homeowners,  cannot  afford  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs  and  improvements  to 
their  properties. 

At  present,  if  such  homeowners  cannot 
bring  their  property  up  to  the  required 
standards,  the  property  must  be  acquired 
and  either  be  rehabilitated  or  torn  down  by 
the  local  public  agency.  It  is  clear  that  the 
grants  authorized  by  this  section  would 
make  it  possible  to  carry  out  urban  renewal 
projects  with  the  acquisition  of  fewer  prop- 
erties (and  consequently  less  displacement  of 
families)   than  otherwise  would  be  possible. 

The  grants  authorized  by  this  section  for 
low-income  individuals  and  families  in 
urban  renewal  areas  will  assist  in  upgrading 
properties,  as  well  as  help  to  minimize  dis- 
placement and  its  consequent  problems. 
Aside  from  the  social  costs  Involved  in  dis- 
placing homeowners  who  cannot  afford  to 
repair  and  Improve  their  property  to  required 
standards,  there  is  the  dollar  cost  involved  in 
providing  to  these  displaced  homeowners  the 
relocation  payments  authorized  by  the  urban 
renewal  law. 

The  cost  of  providing  the  rehabilitation 
grants  authorized  by  this  section  would  not 
exceed  $2  to  $3  million  annually. 

Section  104.  Parity  of  treatment  for  the 
handicapped  and  elderly  in  public  housing: 
This  section  would  establish  parity  of  treat- 
ment between  the  handicapped  and  elderly 
and  thereby  facilitate  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  handicapped  families  by  making  ap- 
plicable to  the  handicapped  certain  existing 
provisions  that  are  now  available  for  housing 
for  the  elderly.  It  would  increase  by  $1,000 
($500  In  the  case  of  Alaska)  the  maximum 
room  cost  limits  applicable  to  public  housing 
designed  specifically  for  the  handicapped; 
would  authorize  a  special  contribution  of  up 
to  $120  per  unit  per  year  to  dwelling  units 
occupied  by  the  handicapped;  and  would 
exempt  the  handicapped  from  the  require- 
ment that  there  be  a  20-percent  gap  between 
fie  upper  rental  limits  for  admission  to  a 
proposed  low-rent  housing  project  and  the 
lowest  rents  at  which  private  enterprise  is 
providing  a  substantial  supply  of  standard 
housing. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  contained  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  designed  to  facilitate  the 
provision  of  housing  for  the  handicapped. 
Including  a  provision  which  made  handi- 
capped Indlvjduals  eligible  for  admission  to 
low-rent  housing.  However,  while  that  act 
in  general  established  parity  of  treatment 
between  the  handicapped  and  the  elderly 
under  relevant  Federal  housing  programs.  It 
did  not  fully  extend  this  principle  to  the 
low-rent  public  housing  program.  Most 
significantly,  the  Increased  room  cost  limits 
applicable  to  housing  designed  specifically 
for  the  elderly  and  the  special  $120  contribu- 
tion for  the  elderly  were  not  extended  to 


the  handicapped.  The  handicapped  family's 
need  for  specially  designed  housing  and  the 
very  low  Incomes  of  many  of  these  families, 
clearly  justifies  the  extension  of  these 
benefits. 

Estimates  based  on  a  national  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Public  Health  Service  from 
rald-1957  to  mld-1961,  showed  that  5,306,000 
persons  age  15  to  62  were  reported  to  have 
chronic  conditions  which  limited  them  in 
the  amount  and  kind  of  major  activity,  such 
as  eniployment  or  housework,  which  they 
could  undertake.  An  additional  1,204,000 
persons  In  this  age  category  were  further 
restricted  since  they  were  unable  to  carry 
on  a  major  activity. 

The  Public  Health  Service  data  also  showed 
the  family  Incomes  applicable  to  the  per- 
sons reported  on.  Relating  this  family  In- 
come data  to  the  $3,100  median  Income  limit 
for  admission  to  PHA-asslsted  low-rent 
housing  In  1960  for  an  average-size  family 
of  3  to  4  persons,  it  is  estimated  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  5,306,000  families  containing  a 
person  with  chronic  conditions  limiting  the 
amount  and  kind  of  major  activity  would  be 
eligible  for  admission  to  low-rent  housing. 
Twenty-six  percent  of  these  5,306.000  families 
had  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000.  For  the 
1,204,000  families  in  which  there  was  a  per- 
son who  was  not  Just  limited  in  capacity 
but  who  was  unable  to  carry  on  a  major 
activity  about  55  percent  would  be  eligible 
for  low-rent  housing  and  40  percent  had 
Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of 
these  persons  who  are  less  than  age  62  would 
qualify  as  "elderly"  under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937,  If  their 
condition  were  such  as  to  constitute  a 
disability  as  defined  In  section  223  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  section  of  the  bill 
would  extend  the  same  status  and  benefits 
to  the  others  whose  condition  would  render 
them  "handicapped"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  even 
though  their  condition  does  not  constitute 
a  disability  as  defined  in  section  223  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Section  105.  Relocation  pa3rments  under 
Mass  Transportation  Act :  This  section  would 
amend  the  relocation  payment  provisions  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  make  the  pairments  to  individuals,  fam- 
ilies, business  concerns,  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations displaced  by  federally  aided  urban 
mass  transportation  projects  after  the  date 
the  bill  Is  Introduced  the  same  as  those  pro- 
vided under  the  urban  renewal  and  low-rent 
public  housing  programs. 

Under  these  provisions,  payments  to  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  could  not  exceed  $200 
for  moving  costs  and  property  loss.  In  addi- 
tion, families  and  elderly  individuals  dis- 
placed on  and  after  the  date  of  Introduction 
of  the  bill  could  receive  a  relocation  adjust- 
ment payment  of  up  to  $500  to  assist  them 
In  relocating  in  standard  accommodations. 
For  businesses,  the  payment  could  not  ex- 
ceed $3,000  for  moving  expenses  and  loss  of 
property,  except  that  where  actual  moving 
expenses  are  greater  than  $3,000  the  maxi- 
mum relocation  payment  to  a  business  con- 
cern could  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  actual 
moving  expenses.  By  regulation  this  would 
be  limited  to  $25,000  or  actual  expenses, 
whichever  is  less.  Independent  businesses 
displaced  after  the  date  of  Introduction  of 
the  bill  which  have  average  annual  net  earn- 
ings of  less  than  $10,000  could  receive  addi- 
tional readjustment  payments  of  $1,500. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  mass 
transportation  law  the  relocation  payments 
may  not  exceed  $200  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual or  family,  or  $3,000  (or,  if  greater, 
the  total  certified  actual  moving  expenses) 
In  the  case  of  a  business  concern  or  nonprofit 
organization.  By  regulation,  payments  are 
limited  to  $25,000  or  actual  moving  expenses, 
whichever  is  less. 
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TITLE   n — FHA   INSURANCE   OPEKATIONS 

Section  201.  Land  development:  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  Federal  assistance  to 
land  development. 

FHA  mortgage  insurance  for  land  develop- 
ment: Subsection  (a)  would  add  a  new  title 
X  to  the  National  Housing  Act  which  woiild 
authorize  FHA  mortgage  insurance  to  assist 
in  flnarclng  the  cost  of  land  development  for 
residential  and  related  uses.  The  activities 
financed  under  the  title  would  include  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  Ita  Improvement  with 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  roads,  streets, 
sidewalks,  storm  drainage  facilities,  other 
site  improvement  work,  including  certain 
community  buildings  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner.  These  activi- 
ties involve  substantial  capital  requirements 
which  the  mortgage  Insurance  would  assist 
In  meeting.  The  land  made  available  for 
further  development  could  vary  in  size  and 
type  from  land  suitable  fat  a  small,  but  well- 
planned  neighborhood  or  to  a  suburban  sub- 
division or  an  even  more  extensive  new 
development,  such  as  a  new  town. 

During  the  next  10  years,  new  homes  will 
be  required  for  15  to  20  million  families.  The 
new  title  X  wovUd  help  assiu-e  that  sites  are 
available  for  these  homes  at  more  economical 
prices  and  in  communities  which  avoid  the 
wasteful  sprawl  and  disorganization  of  much 
recent  urban  development.  Through  ade- 
quate planning,  home  buyers  can  receive  the 
benefit  of  good  design  and  the  conveniences 
and  economies  of  adequate  facilities  for  the 
community.  This  Is  true  for  well-planned 
small  tracts  and  for  mora  extensive  develop- 
ments. 

In  addition,  in  the  case  of  extensive  new 
development,  there  could  be  additional  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  ability  to  select  land 
in  areas  now  largely  undeveloped  and  yet 
provide  all  needed  facilities.  The  extensive 
new  development  can  also  more  easily  pro- 
vide nearby  industrial,  commercial,  civic,  and 
recreational  facilities,  thereby  minimizing 
transportation  costs  and  efforts  and,  may 
also  provide  a  full  range  of  housing  both  as 
to  Incomes  served  and  as  to  design. 

The  homebuilding  and  mortgage  lending 
industries  have  shown  sharply  increasing  in- 
terest in  such  extensive  developments,  and 
quite  a  few  have  been  started  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  availability  of  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  would  permit  smaller  land 
developers,  and  smaller  local  homebuilders 
and  mortgage  lenders  to  participate  In  this 
desirable  trend  on  a  cooperative  basis,  since 
at  the  present  time  the  large  capital  require- 
ments Involved  tend  to  limit  the  possibilities 
of  participation  to  very  large  participants. 
The  extension  of  the  long  tested  device  of 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  for  housing  and 
related  purposes  to  the  land  development 
stage  would  In  effect  bring  FHA's  services  to 
private  enterprise  up  to  date  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  trends  in  the  homebuilding 
and  mortgage  lending  Industries. 
Section-by-section  summary  of  the  proposed 

new  title  X  of  the  National  Housing  Act 

Section  1001.  Purpose:  The  purpose  of  the 
title  Is:  "to  provide  appropriate  credit  as- 
sistance in  order  that  private  enterprise  may 
better  serve  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
urban  population  by  moans  of  additional 
well  planned  and  adequately  improved  sites 
for  the  development  of  desirable  residential 
neighborhoods,  subdlvialons,  and  sovmd 
communities." 

Section  1002.  Definitions:  This  section 
contains  definitions  of  terms  used  in  the 
title,  including  a  definition  that  indicates 
the  nature  of  eligible  site  Improvements. 
The  only  buildings  that  would  be  eligible  as 
site  Improvements  are  those  needed  for  water 
supply  or  sewage  disposal  installations  or 
such  other  buildings  (except  schools)  to  be 
jointly  owned  and  maintained  by  the  prop- 
erty owners  as  the  Commissioner  considers 
appropriate. 


Sections  1002-1008.  Basic  conditions  for 
Insurance  and  land  planning: 

(a)  Authority  to  Issue  mortgage  insurance 
commitments  under  the  title  would  expire  on 
October  1,  1969. 

(b)  The  Insured  mortgage  loan  could  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  (1)  75  percent  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner'  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  property  as  of  the  completion 
of  land  development  or  (2)  the  siun  of  50 
percent  of  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
land  before  development  and  90  percent  of 
his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  site  improve- 
ments. The  Insured  mortgage  amount  out- 
standing could  not  exceed  $25  mlllloE. 

(c)  The  Improvements  and  the  develop- 
ment plan  would  be  required  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  State  and  local  governmental 
requirements  and  with  FHA's  standards.  The 
land  development  schedule  would  In  all  cases 
contemplate  development  within  the  shortest 
reasonable  period  consistent  with  soiind  de- 
velopment, and  the  development  plan  for  the 
site  would  be  required  to  be  consistent  with 
a  comprehensive  plan  which  covers,  or  with 
comprehensive  planning  being  carried  on  for, 
the  area  in  which  the  land  is  situated. 

The  comprehensive  plans  or  planning 
would  in  all  cases  meet  criteria  established 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator, and  would  encompass  activities  such 
as  those  referred  to  In  section  701(d)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  The  applicable  criteria 
would  differ  for  different  types  of  planned  de- 
velopments, for  example — a  suburban  sub- 
division immediately  adjacent  to  the  de- 
veloped outskirts  of  a  city  or  an  extensive 
new  development  with  large  residential,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  areas  to  be  situated 
In  the  countryside  between  two  large  cities. 
In  the  first  case,  the  plan  would  need  to 
demonstrate  the  adequacy  of  the  community 
environment  to  provide  an  appropriate  set- 
ting for  the  new  subdivision,  and  that  land 
uses  and  public  facilities  would  be  consist- 
ent with  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
entire  urban  area.  In  the  second  case,  the 
criteria  would  contemplate  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  a  larger  luban  area  to  demonstrate 
the  Interacting  relationship  between  the  new 
development  and  other  communities  in  the 
urban  area  (including  the  two  large  cities), 
major  employment  centers,  major  open 
spaces  and  Intercity  transportation  facilities. 

In  all  cases  the  criteria  to  be  established  by 
the  Administrator  will  have  as  their  purpose 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  process  of 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  area  where 
the  land  Is  situated  includes,  as  an  integral 
part  of  that  process,  provisions  for  making 
the  planning  effective  so  that  the  proposed 
development  assisted  by  the  mortgage  in- 
surance will  in  actual  fact  be  compatible 
with  the  present  and  projected  development 
of  the  wider  area  where  the  land  is  situated. 

In  the  case  of  a  site  proposed  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  extensive  new  development,  the 
Administrator  would  review  the  site  develop- 
ment plan  (including  the  adequacy  of  hovis- 
Ing  to  be  provided  for  those  employed  within 
the  planned  development)  for  consistency 
with  the  overall  comprehensive  plan  or  plan- 
ning for  the  area.  However,  in  all  ordinary 
cases  this  review  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner. 

All  land  development  plans  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner 
as  providing  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
land  development  will  contribute  to  the 
establishment  or  growth  of  a  well-planned 
neighborhood,  subdivision,  or  community 
which  (i)  win  have  a  sound  economic  base 
and  a  long  economic  life,  (ii)  will  be  char- 
acterized by  sound  land  vise  patterns,  and 
(111)  will  include  or  be  served  by  such  shop- 
ping, school,  recreational,  transportation  and 
other  facilities  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
adequate  or  necessary. 

Section  1009.  Priorities:  The  Commis- 
sioner would,  in  administering  the  program, 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  a  diversified 


local  home  building  Industry  and  the  In- 
clusion In  land  development  plans  of  a  proper 
balance  of  housing  for  families  of  moderate 
or  low  income  and  he  may  give  a  priority 
among  land  development  undertakings  as- 
sisted under  the  title  to  those  undertak- 
ings that  will,  through  open  marketing  of 
the  developed  land  or  other  means,  encourage 
broad  participation  by  builders  and  that  will 
serve  families  having  a  broad  range  of  In- 
comes. 

Section  1010.  Water  and  sewerage  facili- 
ties: The  land  after  development  would  nor- 
mally be  expected  to  be  served  by  public  sys- 
tems of  water  supply  and  sewerage.  These 
would  be  consistent  with  other  existing  or 
prospective  systems  within  the  area.  If  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  a  public  system  is 
not  feasible  he  may,  under  such  assurances 
as  he  may  require  with  respect  to  eventual 
public  ownership  and  operation,  approve  an 
adequate  privately  or  cooperatively  owned 
system.  Such  a  system  would  be  required  to 
be  regulated  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
Commissioner  to  protect  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers as  to  user  rates  and  charges  and 
methods  of  operation  and  also  as  to  terms  of 
any  sale  or  transfer  of  the  systems. 

Sections  1011-1015.  Miscellaneous:  These 
sections  relate  to  the  subordination  of  mort- 
gage liens,  the  assessment  of  reasonable  pre- 
miums and  fees,  the  payment  of  mortgage 
insurance  benefits,  Insiirance  contract  incon- 
testability, and  the  issuance  of  FHA  rules 
and  regulations. 

Section  1016.  Taxation:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  real  property  acquired  and  held 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  State  or  local  real  estate 
taxation. 

Section  1017.  Cost  certification:  This  sec- 
tion contains  a  requirement  for  certification 
by  the  mortgagor  of  actual  development  costs 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  assure  that 
the  outstanding  balances  of  loans  insured 
under  the  title  during  the  course  of  land  de- 
velopment v?ill  be  appropriately  limited  to 
refiect  both  the  actual  costs  of  development 
and  the  release  of  Improved  parcels  from  the 
lien  of  the  mortgage. 

Conforming  amendments 

Amendments  to  other  provisions  of  law  ap- 
propriate for  conformity  with  the  proposed 
new  title  X  are  made  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  would 
amend  the  labor  standards  provisions  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  make  them  ap- 
plicable to  work  performed  by  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  in  land  development  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  the  pro- 
posed new  title  X  program. 

Paragraph  (2)  (A)  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act  "Special  Assistance"  provisions  to  make 
Inapplicable,  in  the  case  of  title  X  mort- 
gages on  extensive  new  developments,  the 
present  statutory  dollar  ceilings  that  are 
based  on  mortgage  amounts  per  ftimily  resi- 
dence or  per  dwelling  unit. 

Paragraph  (2)  (B)  would  amend  the  defini- 
tion of  "mortgages"  in  the  FNMA  Charter 
Act  to  make  It  clear  that  the  "home  mort- 
gages" referred  to  in  the  statement  of  pur- 
poses and  elsewhere  in  that  act  Include  the 
proposed  new  land  development  mortgages 
as  well  as  all  other  mortgages  Insured  under 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

Paragraph  (3)  would  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  permit  national  banking  as- 
sociations to  make  loans  seciired  by  title  X 
mortgages. 

Paragraph  (4)  would  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  permit  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  invest  in 
title  X  insured  mortgage  loans  to  the  extent 
permitted  under  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  regulations. 

Paragraph  (5)  would  include  among  the 
eligible  categories  of  planning  grants  under 
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section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  grants 
for  planning  for  areas  in  which  there  is  to  be 
established  an  extensive  new  development 
on  land  improved  or  to  be  improved  with 
assistance  under  the  proposed  new  title  X 
or  on  land  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  with 
assistance  under  section  202(b)(1)  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955. 

Paragraph  (6)  would  make  the  existing 
population  limits  in  the  public  facility  loans 
program  authorized  by  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  inapplicable 
to  financial  assistance  extended  to  munici- 
palities or  other  political  subdivisions  in 
connection  with  an  extensive  new  develop- 
ment on  land  improved  or  to  be  Improved 
w^ith  assistance  under  the  proposed  new 
title  X.  or  on  land  acquired  or  to  be  acquired 
by  State  land  development  agencies  with 
assistance  under  section  202(b)  (1)  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955. 

State  land  development  agencies 
Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Hoxising  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  loans  to  land  develop- 
ment agencies  (created  or  designated  by  or 
pvirsuant  to  State  legislation)  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  land  to  be  utilized  in  connec- 
tion with  development  of  well-planned  resi- 
dential neighborhoods,  subdivisions,  and 
communities.  The  land  so  acquired  would 
be  sold  to  private  builders,  and  possibly  after 
installation  of  basic  public  facilities,  for  the 
construction  of  well-planned  developments. 
These  may  be  residential  neighborhoods, 
housing  subdivisions  or  more  extensive  new 
developments. 

The  loans  would  be  limited  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  total  cost  as  approved  by 
the  Administrator,  of  the  acquisition  of  a 
fee  simple  or  other  interest  in  the  land,  in- 
cluding capitalization  of  interest  for  the 
term  of  the  loan,  and  related  expenses.  The 
loans  would  be  required  to  be  reasonably  se- 
cured and  would  be  repayable  within  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  15  years  at  an  interest 
rate  of  not  more  than  the  average  annual 
Interest  rate  on  all  interst-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  forming  a  part 
of  the  public  debt,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  percent,  plus  one-half  of  1 
percent.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  this 
formula  produces  an  interest  rate  of  4  per- 
cent. 

Loans  for  land  acquisition  could  not  be 
made  unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  (1)  private  financing  is  not  otherwise 
available  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  devel- 
opment of  a  well -planned  residential  neigh- 
borhood, housing  subdivision,  or  community 
on  the  land  would  be  consistent  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  or  with  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, meeting  criteria  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, for  the  area  in  which  the  land 
is  located,  and  (3)  a  preliminary  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  use  of  the  land  meets 
criteria  which  he  has  established. 

The  subsection  further  provides  that  the 
land  acquired  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  must  be  developed 
in  accordance  with  a  development  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator.  Sales  of  the 
land  to  private  persons  may  not  be  for  less 
than  its  fair  value  for  uses  in  accord  with 
the  approved  development  plan.  A  devel- 
opment plan,  wherever  feasible  in  the  light  of 
current  conditions,  would  be  required  to  en- 
courage the  provision  of  sites  providing  a 
proper  balance  of  types  of  housing  to  serve 
families  having  a  broad  range  of  incomes. 

This  program  is  designed  to  assist  the  State 
governments' that  wish  to  establish  land  de- 
velopment agencies  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  State  government's  unique 
powers  to  promote  the  plarmed  development 
of  future  urban  growth.  As  a  governmental 
body  with  an  area  of  Jurisdiction  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  geographical  boimdarles  of  a 
city,  county,  or  special  district,  these  State 


land  development  agencies  could  become 
focal  points  in  the  process  of  planning  for  at- 
tractive and  efficient  land  development. 
Through  these  public  land  development 
agencies  State  governments,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  well-being  of  all  of  Its  citi- 
zens, would  become  instrumental  in  foster- 
ing comprehensive  planning  of  new  areas  ex- 
pected to  be  populated  within  the  foresee- 
able future. 

State  governments  are  already  concerned 
with  economic  planning  with  respect  to  pro- 
moting Industrial  development  and  seeking 
to  induce  business  concerns  to  locate  (or  re- 
locate) their  industrial  plants  within  their 
States.  Many  State  governments  are  also  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  "systems"  planning  in 
connection  with  determining  the  location  of, 
and  standards  for,  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
location  of  SUte  highways  and  the  planning 
of  other  public  works. 

Once  the  public  land  development  agencies 
are  established,  and  after  some  experience 
with  Federal  loans  indicates  that  this  type  of 
State  activity  is  both  practical  and  success- 
ful, private  investor  interest  in  the  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  State  land  development 
agencies  can  be  expected.  Such  private  funds 
are  expected  to  be  obtainable  at  interest  rates 
below  4  percent. 

Loans  authorized  by  this  subsection  would 
be  made  from  the  revolving  fund  established 
by  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  to  finance  the  public  facility  loan  pro- 
gram. No  additional  authorization  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  estimated  that  during  the  first 
full  year  of  operations  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  committed  for  loans  authorized  by  this 
subsection  will  not  exceed  $25  million. 

Section  202.  Extension  of  insurance  au- 
thorizations :  This  section  would  continue  for 
4  years  (from  the  present  termination  date 
of  October  1,  1965,  to  October  1,  1969).  the 
authority  of  FHA  to  ( 1 )  insure  property  Im- 
provement loans  under  its  title  I  program, 
(2)  insure  housing  loans  and  mortgages  un- 
der all  of  its  programs  except  those  with  in- 
dependent termination  dates,  and  (3)  insure 
mortgages  providing  housing  under  its  sec- 
tions 809  and  810  programs  for  the  military, 
NASA,  and  AEC.  The  section  221  program 
of  mortgage  insurance  for  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  would  be  con- 
tinued for  4  years  by  another  section  in  title 
I  of  the  bill. 

Section  203.  Multifamily  mortgage  limits 
for  four  or  more  bedroom  units:  This  sec- 
tion would  permit  an  Increased  dollar  limita- 
tion on  the  amoimt  of  a  mortgage  financing 
multifamily  housing  with  dwelling  units 
consisting  of  four  or  more  bedrooms  (except 
where  the  mortgage  is  Insured  under  the  sec- 
tion 810  program  for  the  military).  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  regular  rental  housing  pro- 
gram (section  207) ,  the  mortgage  limit  would 
be  $21,000  per  dwelling  unit  (an  Increase  of 
$2,500)  In  the  case  of  a  family  unit  with 
four  or  more  bedrooms.  No  change  would  be 
made  in  the  existing  limits  for  dwelling  units 
containing  no  bedrooms,  or  one,  two,  or  three 
bedrooms. 

Prior  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  the  FHA 
was  able  to  recognize  additional  rooms  al- 
most without  limit  as  to  number  in  the 
statutory  per  rooip  multifamily  mortgage 
limits.  While  the  former  per  room  limits 
too  often  led  to  superfluous  additional  rooms 
to  the  detriment  of  design,  they  did  permit 
the  recognition  of  the  cost  of  additional 
bedrooms.  The  FHA  has  found,  In  working 
with  the  new  family  unit  limitations  added 
by  the  1964  Housing  Act.  that  they  do  not 
contain  adequate  provisions  for  financing 
projects  with  large  units  having  four  or  more 
bedrooms.  For  this  reason,  an  additional 
dollar  limitation  is  being  proposed  for  four 
or  more  bedroom  units.  This  additional 
dollar  limitation  would  enable  the  FHA  to 
reflect  properly  the  added  cost  of  large  units 


In  the  maximum  mortgage  amount  and  en- 
courage production  of  accommodations  for 
larger  families  where  needed. 

Section  204.  Rehabilitation  In  urban  re- 
newal areas:  The  principal  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  encourage  more  rehabilitation 
of  housing  for  rent  in  urban  renewal  areas 
by  removing  an  obstacle  which  unduly  re- 
stricts the  use  of  the  FHA  section  220  urban 
renewal  housing  program  as  it  applies  to 
nonoccupant  owners  of  1-  to  11 -family  struc- 
tures. Under  the  amendments  of  section 
220  of  the  National  Housing  Act  provided  by 
this  section  a  nonoccupant  mortgagor  who 
Intends  to  hold  1-  to  11 -family  housing  for 
rent  would  be  entitled  to  a  larger  loan 
amount  which  would  be  more  in  line  with 
that  now  permitted  where  the  housing  con- 
sists of  larger  multifamily  structures.  The 
amendments  would  liberalize  and  make  sec- 
tion 220  more  workable  for  financing  the 
construction,  purchase,  or  rehabilitation  of 
housing  in  urban  renewal  areas. 

Section  220  would  be  amended  (1)  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  a  mortgage 
which  can  be  Insured  where  the  mortgagor 
Is  not  an  occupant  of  the  property  and  in- 
tends to  hold  it  for  rent,  and  (2)  where  re- 
financing Is  Involved,  to  permit  existing  in- 
debtedness for  improvement  of  the  property 
to  be  Included  in  the  computation  of  the 
amount  of  a  mortgage  whether  or  not  the 
Indebtedness  Is  secured  by  a  mortgage 
against  the  property.  Under  existing  law 
only  Indebtedness  secured  by  the  property 
may  be  Included  In  the  Insured  mortgage. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  a  non- 
occupant mortgagor  could  obtain  an  Insured 
loan  for  rehabilitation,  purchase,  or  construc- 
tion of  a  1-  to  11 -family  property  for  rent 
In  an  amount  which  Is  93  percent  (now  85 
percent)  of  the  amount  that  an  owner-occu- 
pant of  the  property  could  receive.  Under 
existing  law.  an  owner-occupant  may  obtain 
a  rehabilitation  loan  which  does  not  exceed 
(1)  97  percent  of  $15,000  of  the  estimated 
value  before  rehabilitation,  p^as  90  percent 
of  estimated  value  above  $15,000  but  not 
above  $20,000,  plus  75  percent  of  value  above 
$20,000,  or  (2)  the  estimated  cost  of  rehabili- 
tation plxis  cost  of  refinancing.  For  new 
construction  the  loan  can  be  up  to  97  percent 
of  $15,000  or  estimated  replacement  cost,  plus 
90  percent  of  cost  above  $15,000  but  not 
above  $20,000,  plios  75  percent  of  the  cost 
above  $20,000. 

Since  under  this  section  a  nonoccupant 
mortgagor  could  obtain  93  percent  of  the 
amount  that  could  be  obtained  under  either 
of  these  formulas,  the  amount  he  would  ob- 
tain would  in  effect  be  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  value  or  replacement  cost  of 
the  property,  depending  upon  the  formula 
applicable.  In  no  case  Involving  refinancing 
of  housing  to  be  rented  could  the  mortgage 
amount  exceed  the  estimated  rehabilitation 
cost  plus  refinancing. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  nonoccupant 
mortgagor  of  rental  housing  may  obtain  a 
mortgage  In  an  amount  only  up  to  85  per- 
cent of  that  permitted  for  an  owner-occu- 
pant. In  a  case  of  refinancing  and  rehabili- 
tation he  may  have  a  substantial  equity  in 
the  property,  but  the  85-percent  limit  re- 
quires him  to  increase  his  cash  outlay  and 
equity  more  than  he  Is  willing  to  do. 

A  nonoccupant  mortgagor  who  intends  to 
sell  the  housing  would  continue,  as  the  law 
presently  provides,  to  be  eligible  for  a  mort- 
gage up  to  85  percent  of  the  amount  avail- 
able for  an  owner-occupant,  except  that  the 
mortgage  amount  can  be  the  same  aa  that 
permitted  for  an  owner-occupant  If  tbe 
mortgagor  places  15  percent  of  the  mortgage 
proceeds  In  escrow  pending  sale  to  an  ac- 
ceptable owner-occupant  within  18  months. 
Section  205.  Nondwelllng  facilities  for  ur- 
ban renewal  rental  housing:  A- multifamily 
rental  housing  project  In  an  urban  renewal 
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area  financed  with  a  mcn-tgage  Insured  by 
FHA  under  the  section  220  urban  renewal 
housing  program  would  be  permitted,  by 
amendments  In  this  section,  to  Include  more 
nondwelllng  facilities  financed  by  the  mort- 
gage than  under  the  existing  law.  Under 
the  new  provisions,  the  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner could  permit  such  nondwelllng 
facilities  as  he  deems  desirable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  urban  renewal  plan  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  project.  However,  the  project 
would  have  to  be  predominantly  residential, 
and  the  Commissioner  would  also  have  to 
find  that  any  nondwelllng  facilities  Included 
In  the  project  would  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  tlie  project.  To  assure 
that  commercial  construction  under  this  pro- 
vision will  be  kept  at  a  minlmvun,  the  Com- 
missioner Intends  to  require  that  proposed 
projects.  Involving  more  commercial  facili- 
ties than  are  presently  permitted,  must  be 
sent  to  the  Washington  office  for  review. 

Under  existing  law  the  mortgage  on  a  sec- 
tion 220  rental  housing  project  can  finance 
only  such  nondwelllng  facilities  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  adequate  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  occupants  of  the  property  and  of  other 
housing  In  the  neighborhood.  This  provi- 
sion is  too  limited  for  housing  in  urban  re- 
newal areas  where  the  facilities  are  essential 
to  renting  the  housing  but  are  economically 
feasible  only  if  they  can  serve  a  larger  area. 

Sponsors  would  be  more  willing  to  under- 
take the  provision  of  rental  housing  In  urban 
renewal  areas,  partlculairly  In  areas  where 
there  has  been  extensive  clearance  of  sliims. 
If  this  provision  Is  enacted  because  they 
would  be  assured  of  more  rapid  renting  of 
the  units  in  the  project.  Quick  renting  of 
housing  In  an  urban  rejnewal  area  depends 
on  the  availability  of  shopping  centers  and 
other  commercial  servioes  and  facilities  of 
this  nature. 

Section  206.  Larger  injured  mortgages  for 
servicemen:  The  limit  oh  the  amount  of  an 
FHA  section  222  Insvu-ed  mortgage,  financing 
the  home  of  a  serviceman  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  the  Coast  Gluird,  would  be  in- 
creased from  $20,000  to  $30,000.  This  larger 
maximum  mortgage  Is  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  order  to  make  the 
special  program  for  servicemen  under  that 
section  more  xiseful  in  providing  housing. 
The  downpayments  required  would  be  the 
same  as  those  required  under  FHA's  regular 
section  203(b)  home  mortgage  Insurance 
program — that  is,  3  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  property  up  to  $15,000,  10  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  over  $15,000  but  not 
over  $20,000,  plus  25  ptfcent  of  the  value 
above  $20,000.  I 

Under  the  section  222  program  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  pays  the  mortgage  insurance 
premivun  where  a  hom^  is  purchased  by  a 
serviceman  with  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
the  program  and  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  serv- 
ice. Over  75.000  servicemen  currently  have 
homes  purchased  wltli  these  mortgages. 
Around  276,000  additional  homes  are  needed 
for  career  military  personnel. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  section  222 
a  mortgage  cannot  exceed  $20,000  In  amount. 
Housing  construction  c^tts  and  related  ex- 
penses of  homeownershlp  have  Increased. 
The  effective  Incomes  of  many  career  mili- 
tary members  have  also  been  Increased  by 
changes  In  the  military  compensation  system. 
In  high-cost  areas  in  pajrtlcular,  the  $20,000 
limit  does  not  provide  an  adequate  or  appro- 
priate home,  especially  in  the  cases  of  service- 
men above  the  grade  of  major  or  lieutenant 
command  or 

Section  207.  Refinancing  of  Insured  mort- 
gages: This  section  would  correct  an  omis- 
sion in  existing  law.  It  would  give  FHA  the 
same  authority  to  Insure  mortgages  executed 
for  the  purpose  of  refinancing  existing  mort- 
gages insured  under  any  FHA  Insured  mort- 
gage program  as  Is  now  available  for  mort- 


gages insured  under  sections  220,  221,  903,  908 
and  certain  section  608  mortgages. 

The  principal  amount  of  any  refinancing 
mortgage  cannot  exceed  the  original  principal 
amount  or  the  unexpired  term  of  the  exist- 
ing mortgage,  except  that  If  the  Conomis- 
sioner  determines  that  an  additional  term 
will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  FHA  the  refinanc- 
ing mortgage  may  have  a  term  of  not  more 
than  12  years  In  excess  of  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  existing  mortgage. 

This  refinancing  authority  serves  a  useful 
purpose  In  assisting  mortgagors  who  en- 
counter financial  difficulties,  especially  those 
owning  multifamily  housing  projects.  It  also 
serves  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  mort- 
gagee and  of  the  FHA  in  marginal  cases 
where  the  alternative  to  refinancing  may  be 
default  and  foreclosure.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  sound  basis  for  lintiltlng  the 
authority,  as  is  done  by  present  law,  to  cer- 
tain specified  programs  under  the  act. 

Section  208.  Consolidation  of  Insurance 
funds:  As  a  means  of  streamlining  acount- 
ing  procedures,  with  substantial  economies 
in  operations  both  in  Washington  and  the 
field  offices,  this  section  would  provide  that 
all  FHA  insurance  funds  be  consolidated  into 
two  funds:  namely,  a  mutual  mortgage  in- 
surance fund,  and  a  general  insurance  fund. 
The  mutual  mortgage  insurance  fund  would 
be  continued  in  its  present  coverage  and 
form,  and  all  other  insurance  funds  and  ac- 
counts would  be  consolidated  under  a  single 
insiu-ance  fund — the  general  insvirance 
fund.  All  title  I  property  improvement 
loans  would  be  registered  for  insurance,  and 
mortgages  under  all  of  FHA's  Insurance  pro- 
grams would  be  endorsed  for  Insurance  un- 
der the  general  Insurance  fund,  except  those 
mortgages  committed  and  insured  under  the 
regular  section  203  home  mortgage  insur- 
ance program.  The  assets  and  liabilities  of 
all  of  the  current  funds  and  accounts  except 
the  mutual  mortgage  Insurance  fund  would 
be  transferred  to  and  become  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  general  insurance  fund. 

Since  its  creation  In  1934,  the  programs 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  have 
from  time  to  time  been  expanded  and  broad- 
ened in  order  that  it  could  be  of  Increasing 
assistance  in  providing  housing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  Americans.  These  goals  have 
not  yet  been  fully  achieved  and  additional 
programs  will  undoubtedly  be  proposed  and 
enacted  into  law  in  the  future. 

As  new  Insurance  programs  have  been  au- 
thorized, new  Insurance  funds  or  accounts 
have  usually  been  created,  thus  requiring 
separate  financing  and  accounting  for  the 
programs.  These  funds  and  accounts  have 
grown  from  2  in  1934  to  15  at  the  present 
time. 

In  the  early  1950's  it  became  apparent 
that,  by  reason  of  the  small  volume  of  in- 
surance written  under  some  of  the  special 
purpose  programs,  revenues  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  maintain  those  programs  on  a  self- 
supporting  ba^is.  Because  of  this,  and  In 
order  to  strengthen  FHA's  overall  position 
and  avoid  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the 
Congress  for  operating  funds,  .section  219  was 
added  to  the  National  Housing  Act.  That 
authorized  the  Commissioner  to  transfer 
moneys  from  any  one  or  more  insiu-ance 
funds  or  accounts  to  any  other  fund  or  ac- 
count, except  the  participating  reserve  ac- 
count and  the  general  surplus  account  of 
the  mutual  mortgage  insurance  fund. 

The  effect  of  section  219  was  to  give  FHA 
all  of  the  advantages  and  fiexibillty  of  single- 
fund  accounting  but  it  left  the  agency  bur- 
dened with  the  expense  and  necessity  under 
the  act  for  full  and  complete  accounting  for 
each  of  its  present  15  funds  or  accounts. 

While  the  maintenance  of  separate  insur- 
ance funds  affords  complete  financial  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  each  of  FHA's  various 
Insurance  programs,  such  complete  account- 


ing and  fiscal  data  on  a  continuing  monthly 
basis  are  unnecessary  for  management  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  the  maintenance  of  the 
separate  funds  complicates  FHA's  financial 
structure. 

Under  the  proposed  consolidation  of  funds, 
statements  would  be  provided  monthly  for 
the  general  insurance  fund  and  the  mutual 
mortgage  insiu-ance  fund  with  respect  to  the 
status  of  the  funds.  Data  would  also  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  which  is  needed  to  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  individual  programs. 

The  proposed  consolidation  would  reduce 
from  15  to  2  the  nvunber  of  monthly  entries 
to  be  accounted  for  and  later  consolidated 
into  a  combined  balance  sheet  and  state- 
ment of  income  and  expense.  It  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  field  reporting  of  expenses. 
The  consolidation  would  also  result  in  sig- 
nificant savings  in  the  Treasiary  Department 
since  the  recordkeeping,  Issuance,  exchange, 
and  redemption  of  debentiires  would  relate 
to  only  2  series  of  debentures  rather  than 
22  series  as  at  present. 

After  consolidation,  FHA  would  still  be  able 
to  compute  with  reasonable  accuracy  the 
financial  experience  of  individual  programs, 
as  the  need  might  arise.  Special  attention 
would  continue  to  be  given  to  income  and 
loss  experience  under  the  section  213  coop- 
erative housing  program  in  compliance  with 
the  desire  expressed  in  the  conference  report 
on  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  The  semi- 
annual and  annual  valuation  of  reserve  re- 
quirements would  continue  to  be  prepared  as 
in  the  past. 

Section  209.  Optional  cash  pasnnent  of  In- 
surance benefits:  This  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner, 
in  his  discretion  at  the  time  of  payment,  to 
offer  payment  of  Insvuance  benefits  In  cash 
on  any  insurance  claim  filed  by  a  mortgagee 
on  or  after  the  date  of  its  enactment.  At 
present,  the  FHA  does  not  have  this  general 
authority,  but  periodically  calls  in  debentures 
for  redemption  to  the  extent  deemed  appro- 
priate. The  proposed  new  authority  In  no 
way  changes  the  basic  nature  of  the  FHA 
debentiu-e  system,  as  the  Commissioner  would 
be  given  no  new  authority  to  agree  in  ad- 
vance to  make  payments  in  cash  instead  of 
debentures. 

A  cash  payment  imder  this  new  authority 
would  be  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
face  amount  of  the  debentxires  that  would 
have  been  issued,  plus  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  interest  which  the  debentures 
would  have  earned,  computed  to  a  date 
established  by  the  Commissioner.  In  a  case 
where  a  mortgagee,  under  his  mortgage  in- 
surance contract,  is  entitled  to  receive  de- 
bentures, the  mortgagee  would  still  be  en- 
titled to  receive  payment  in  debentures 
rather  than  in  cash  if  the  mortgagee  does 
not  want  to  accept  a  cash  payment.  Mort- 
gagees filing  insurance  claims  on  mortgages 
Insured  vmder  the  section  220,  221,  or  233 
programs  (urban  renewal  housing,  low-  or 
moderate-Income  housing,  and  experimental 
housing)  after  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  now 
have  in  their  insurance  contracts  the  right  to 
a  cash  Insurance  settlement.  Also,  lenders 
Insuring  home  Improvement  loans  under  sec- 
tion 203 (k)  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  have  the  right  to  re- 
ceive cash  insurance  benefits. 

For  variotis  reasons,  occasions  may  arise 
when  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
pay  Insurance  benefits  In  cash  rather  than 
In  debentures.  For  example,  the  sale  of 
debentures  In  the  private  capital  markets 
may  result  in  losses  to  their  holders  v.here 
there  is  a  spread  In  interest  rates.  Where 
adverse  conditions  exist  in  the  private  capi- 
tal market,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
Commissioner  to  have  the  authority  to  make 
cash  payments  of  insurance  benefits  in  all 
programs. 
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In  order  to  have  funds  with  which  to 
make  such  cash  payments,  the  Commissioner 
would  need  the  authority  to  borrow  from 
the  U.S.  Treasiiry  such  amounts  as  he  de- 
termines from  time  to  time.  The  Treasury 
loans  would  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the 
obligations  evidencing  the  loans.  Of  course, 
this  borrowing  authority  woiild  be  In  place 
of  the  U.S.  guarantee  on  the  debentures 
which  woxild  otherwise  be  Issued. 

nTLE    III — URBAN    RENEWAL 

Section  301.  General  neighborhood  renewal 
plans:  This  section  would  make  more  realis- 
tic the  statutory  requirements  with  respect 
to  general  neighborhood  renewal  plans. 

It  would  permit  a  GNRP  to  be  prepared  for 
an  urban  renewal  area  or  areas  together  with 
any  adjoining  area  or  areas  having  specially 
related  problems  and  eliminate  the  present 
requirement  that  the  whole  area  covered  by 
the  GNRP  be  an  virban  renewal  area. 

However,  this  section  would  not  make  eli- 
gible for  urban  renewal  project  activities  any 
areas  not  presently  eligible,  and  would  not 
provide  any  increased  grant  assistance, 
through  noncash  credits  or  otherwise,  to 
urban  renewal  projects  carried  out  in  those 
portions  of  the  area  covered  by  the  GNRP 
in  which  urban  renewal  project  activities 
can  be  undertaken. 

To  permit  unified  planning  of  total  neigh- 
borhoods, this  section  would  authorize  a 
GNRP  area  to  include  subareas  which  are 
not  in  themselves  so  blighted  or  deteriorated 
as  to  require  urban  renewal  treatment.  Un- 
der present  legislative  language,  all  parts 
of  a  GNRP  area  must  be  slum  or  blighted, 
deteriorated,  or  deteriorating,  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  required  before  an  urban  re- 
newal project  can  be  undertaken  in  the  area. 
The  amendment  would  make  possible,  for 
example,  study  of  the  street  capacities  and 
requirements  of  an  entire  neighborhood 
rather  than  only  those  portions  of  that 
neighborhood  already  scheduled  to  receive 
urban  renewal  assistance  through  an  urban 
renewal  project  or  projects. 

This  section  would  also  ease  the  present 
requirement  that  all  urban  renewal  projects 
in  the  urban  renewal  area  covered  by  the 
GNRP  be  completed  in  10  years  and  would 
require  only  that  all  such  projects  be  ini- 
tiated in  that  thne.  The  present  law  de- 
scribing a  GNRP  states  that,  "virban  renewal 
activities  therein  may  have  to  be  carried 
out  in  stages  •  •  •  over  an  estimated  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  10  years."  Experience 
with  urban  renewal  activity  in  GNRP  areas 
has  proven  this  requirement  to  be  unrealis- 
tic. 

Section  302.  Increase  in  authorization  for 
capital  grants:  This  section  would  increase 
the  aggregate  amount  of  obligational  au- 
thority for  urban  renewal  grants  by  $2.9 
billion.  Of  the  new  $2.9  billion  authority, 
$675  million  would  be  authorized  upon  the 
enactment  of  the  bill,  with  further  increases 
of  $725  million  on  July  1,  1966.  and  $750  mil- 
lion on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1967  and 
1968. 

The  existing  figure  designating  total  pres- 
ent urban  renewal  grant  authorization 
($4,725,000,000)  would  be  reduced  by  $25 
million  to  reflect  the  deletion  of  an  obsolete 
proviso  in  that  amount.  This  Is  the  pro- 
viso which  authorized  the  use  of  a  portion 
of  the  urban  renewal  grant  authorization 
for  demonstration  grants  under  the  lU'ban 
mass  transportation  program. 

The  new  authority  would  permit,  over  a 
period  of  4  years,  an  increasing  level  of 
urban  renewal  activity.  It  is  geared  to 
available  local  resources  for  the  financing 


and  carrying  out  of  projects  during  this 
period,  and  takes  into  consideration  other 
legislative  provisions  in  the  bill.  The  vol- 
ume of  need  and  demand  for  this  program 
are  well  recognized,  and  extend  to  almost  all 
cities  in  all  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Section  303.  Community  renewal  program 
requirement:  This  section  would  establish  a 
new  community  renewal  program  require- 
ment for  communities  of  over  50,000  popu- 
lation which  seek  Federal  assistance  for 
urban  renewal  projects.  The  new  require- 
ment would  apply  to  projects  for  which 
planning  is  commenced  (and  provided  "Fed- 
eral recognition")  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 
When  a  community  later  applies  for  approval 
of  the  urban  renewal  plan  and  for  loan  or 
grant  assistance  in  Its  execution,  the  com- 
munity would  be  required  to  demonstrate 
that  the  proposed  project  is  in  accord  with 
an  up-to-date  "community  renewal  pro- 
gram" which  it  has  prepared  as  the  basis  of 
a  community-wide  attack  on  urban  renewal 
problems,  making  vise  of  all  available  Federal 
and  local  resources.  This  requirement 
would  be  modified,  during  the  first  3 
years  after  enactment  of  this  bill,  in  order 
to  provide  sufficient  time  for  cities  to  prepare 
such  programs.  Dvu^ng  that  time  the  com- 
munity could  instead  demonstrate  that  it 
is  actively  preparing  such  a  program  and 
that  the  proposed  project  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  In  accord  with  It  upon  its 
completion. 

There  would  also  be  a  complete  exemption 
from  the  requirement  in  the  case  of  projects 
undertaken  in  disaster  areas,  in  accord  with 
the  special  urban  renewal  law  provisions  for 
such  projects.  To  be  of  full  assistance,  such 
projects  must  go  into  execution  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  they  are  therefore  exempted 
from  other  regular  statutory  requirements. 
An  acceptable  community  renewal  pro- 
gram would  not  be  required  to  have  been 
prepared  with  Federal  assistance.  However, 
such  assistance,  in  the  form  of  two-thirds 
grants,  Is  already  available  under  provisions 
which  were  added  to  the  urban  renewal  law 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  The  basic  pur- 
pose of  such  progr£ims  is  to  assess  in  broad 
terms  the  community's  overall  needs  for 
urban  renewal  and  to  develop  a  staged  pro- 
gram of  action,  conunensurate  with  its  re- 
sources, to  meet  these  needs,  determining, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  individual  urban  re- 
newal areas  and  activities  and  appropriate 
schedules  and  priorities  for  undertaking 
such  projects. 

Activity  In  this  field  has  been  steadily  In- 
creasing since  about  1961.  Sixty-nine  local- 
ities of  over  50,000  population  are  now  pre- 
paring such  programs  with  Federal  grant  as- 
sistance, and  seven  others  have  completed 
initial  preparation.  Already,  about  one- 
third  of  all  cities  of  this  size  which  are 
undertaking  urban  renewal  projects  are  also 
undertaking  community  renewal  programs. 
Sufficient  experience  has  now  been  gained 
with  these  programs,  and  their  value,  so  that 
it  is  both  feasible  and  desirable  to  require, 
rather  than  permit,  larger  communities  to 
undertake  such  programs  as  a  basis  for  In- 
dividual urban  renewal  project  planning. 

Experience  to  date  has  shown  that  a  com- 
munity renewal  program  can  be  valuable  to 
a  locality  in  bringing  to  its  attention  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  in  scheduling  and 
coordinating  urban  renewal  projects.  It 
can,  for  exa'mple.  determine  the  effect  on  a 
proposed  project  of  housing  resources  and 
relocation  needs  In  other  proposed  projects 
and  public  undertakings.  It  can  also  focus 
on  the  social  ar,d  economic  needs  of  the 
residents  of  slum  and  deteriorated  areas  and 
the  resources  available  to  meet  those  needs — 
which  are  of  direct  Importance  In  planning 
urban  renewal  activities  in  those  areas. 
Whether  and  to  what  extent  an  area  can  be 
rehabilitated  depends,  for  example,  not  only 


on  the  type  and  condition  of  Its  buildings 
but  also  on  the  age  and  family  size  of  its 
residents,  their  Incomes,  and  their  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  participate  In  the  up- 
grading and  maintaining  of  the  area.  Com- 
munity renewal  programs  can  help  to  make 
available  information  on  such  questions  and 
help  to  assure  that  necessary  social  services 
and  facilities  are  provided. 

The  community  action  programs  author- 
ized in  the  Economic  Opjjortunlty  Act  of 
1964  and  the  new  rehabilitation  and  code 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  have  already  provided  Important  new 
opportunities  for  Increased  effectiveness  In 
urban  renewal.  This  bill  would  provide  ad- 
ditional opportunities  through  Its  new  grant 
programs  for  rehabilitation,  for  neighbor- 
hood facilities,  and  for  the  provision  and 
beautlflcatlon  of  open  space  and  other  pub- 
lic land.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  proposed  community  renewal  program 
requirement  is  to  assure  that  urban  renewal 
projects  are  planned  and  scheduled  to  ob- 
tain maximum  benefit  from  the  facilities 
and  activities  assisted  under  such  programs. 
With  their  help  many  localities  should  find 
It  possible  to  give  Increased  emphasis  to  re- 
habilitation, compared  to  clearance  activi- 
ties, and  to  gray-area  and  other  residential 
renewal,  compared  to  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial renewal. 

Section  304.  Amendment  of  section  316 
of  Housing  Act  of  1954:  This  section  would 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
undertake  urban  renewal  projects  in  areas 
which  are  not  residential  or  predominantly 
residential  at  the  outset  by  amending  section 
316(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (which 
inserted  a  new  section  20  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945)  to 
provide  unmistakable  authority  for  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  to  undertake  non- 
residential projects  as  contemplated  by  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

TITLE  rV LOW  RENT  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Section  401.  Acceptance  of  local  certifica- 
tion of  equivalent  elimination:  This  section 
would  permit  acceptance  of  certifications  by 
local  governing  bodies  that  they  have  com- 
plied with  the  equivalent  elimination  re- 
quirements of  the  "U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
This  amendment  is  essentially  technical 
In  character.  It  is  designed  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  administrative  processing  and 
attendant  expenses,  and  is  In  line  with  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  policy  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  administrative  costs 
and  vest  greater  local  responsibility  in  local 
governmental  agencies. 

Under  the  act,  where  a  low-rent  housing 
project  is  undertaken  In  a  locality,  the  local 
governing  body  must  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  elimination,  within 
5  years,  of  a  number  of  substandard  dwell- 
ing units  equivalent  to  the  new  low-rent 
housing  units  Included  In  the  project.  Ex- 
tensions of  the  5-year  period  for  elimina- 
tion can  be  granted  where  there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  decent  low-income  housing  in 
the  community.  Administration  of  this 
provision  now  involves  direct  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  carrying  out  of  the  equivalent 
elimination  agreement,  even  though  the  act 
provides  no  specific  penalties  for  noncom- 
pliance. Such  supervision  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  this  section. 

Section  402.  Greater  use  of  existing  pri- 
vate housing:  This  section  would  perfect  the 
annual  contributions  formula  to  permit  local 
housing  authorities  to  make  greater  use  of 
the  private  housing  supply  through  the  pur- 
chase, purchase  and  rehabilitation,  or  lease 
of  privately  owned  units,  which  are  avail- 
able on  the  local  market  and  suitable  for 
low-rent  housing  purposes. 

The  present  annual  contributions  formula 
establishes  a  maximum  contribution  In  terms 
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of  a  specified  percentage  (the  "going  Fed- 
eral rate"  plus  2  percent)  of  the  acquisition 
or  development  cost  of  a  project.  Under  this 
formula,  use  can  only  be  made  of  housing 
with  an  economic  life  extending  over  a 
sufficient  period  to  allow  the  amortization 
of  the  capital  cost  at  the  statutory  rate. 
This  rate  was  designed  to  permit  amortiza- 
tion of  bonded  Indebtedness  over  a  long 
period,  and  the  established  practice  has  been 
to  contract  for  periods  of  40  years.  Such  a 
period  is  too  long  to  permit  utilization  of 
many  kinds  of  existing  housing  that  may 
be  suitable  for  low-rent  hovising,  or  to  permit 
the  leasing  of  units  desirable  for  relatively 
short-term  use. 

This  section  would  authorize  an  alterna- 
tive formula  under  which  the  annual  con- 
tribution for  an  acquired  or  leased  unit 
could  be  fixed,  as  a  maximum,  at  the  same 
dollar  amount  as  would  be  established  as  the 
annual  contribution  under  the  conventional 
formula  for  a  new  low-rent  housing  project 
consisting  of  units  designed  for  the  compa- 
rable number,  types  and  sizes  of  families. 
Because  It  Is  not  stated  In  terms  of  a  specific 
percentage  of  capital  cost,  the  formula  would 
permit  the  acquisition,  or  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation,  of  structxires,  over  whatever 
period  may  be  appropriate  considering  the 
condition  and  nature  of  the  property,  as  well 
as  the  leasing  of  units  for  short-term  use  in 
meeting  particular  needs. 

The  new  formula  is  intended  to  promote 
economies  In  the  use  of  such  housing 
through  Its  requirement  that  the  annual 
Federal  contribution  could  never  exceed  the 
fixed  contribution  that  would  be  established 
for  comparable  housing  in  a  new  project. 
Where  a  project  or  dwelling  is  acquired  for 
use  over  a  substantially  shorter  period  than 
is  required  for  units  In  the  regular  program, 
this  would  mean  that  the  capital  cost  would 
have  to  be  reduced  acco(rding  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  amortization  period,  since  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  available  annually  to 
amortize  that  cost  could  be  no  greater  than 
In  the  case  of  a  comparable  conventional 
newly  constructed  project,  but  this  annual 
amount  would  be  available  for  substantially 
fewer  years  than  in  the  case  of  the  newly 
constructed  project.  The  same  limitation 
on  the  dollar  amount  of  the  annual  con- 
tribution would  apply  to  leased  units,  and 
would  operate  to  preclude  the  excessive 
rentals  that  might  otherwise  result  from 
efforts  to  secure  housing  for  lease  in  a  hous- 
ing market  where  vacancies  are  low. 

There  has  been  a  growing  awareness  in  re- 
cent years  that  the  Subsidized  low-rent 
housing  program  has  suffered  because  it  has 
not  utilized  the  existing  housing  supply. 
Under  this  new  authorization  the  PHA  would 
be  enabled  to  finance  the  leasing  for  any 
term  of  privately  owned  units  in  individual 
houses  and  in  multi  family  structures.  It 
would  be  able  to  finance  Joint  private-public 
owned  or  leased  units.  It  would  be  able  to 
subsidize  units  financed  through  other 
means  such  as  FHA-insured,  conventional 
financing,  or  State  or  municipal  financing. 

An  Important,  source  of  existing  housing 
is  the  supply  of  FHA^  and  VA-acqulred 
properties.  Despite  high  vacancy  rates,  there 
are  many  low-Income  families  in  communi- 
ties where  vacancies  exist  who  continue  to 
live  in  slum  conditions  because  they  are 
unable  to  pay  the  economic  rent  which  the 
vacant  properties  warrant. 

In  many  cases  local  authorities  should  be 
able  to  provide  units  more  quickly  under  this 
section,  than  through  niew  construction  and 
meet  more  readily  the  special  problems  pre- 
sented by  large  numbers  of  low-Income  dls- 
placees.  The  new  formula  should  also  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  in  providing  housing 
for  dlfi'erent  kinds  of  families,  as  In  obtain- 
ing units  for  larger  families  and  providing 
conveniently  located  units  for  elderly  fam- 
ilies.   A  collateral  advantage  of  broadened 


use  of  existing  structures  Is  its  effect  In  en- 
couraging the  conservation  and  improvement 
of  residential  properties. 

Projects  involving  the  purchase  of  exist- 
ing housing  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  of  approval  and  co- 
operation by  the  local  governing  body  as  in 
the  case  of  new  construction.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  regular  program,  there  will  be  local 
selection  of  the  properties  and  sites  to  be 
used. 

Since  the  units  which  are  leased  will  be 
privately  owned  and  subject  to  tax,  the  re- 
quired local  contribution,  normally  provided 
through  tax  exemption,  would  have  to  be 
provided  by  other  means.  The  required  local 
contribution,  when  property  is  not  tax  ex- 
empt, is  the  amount  by  which  the  taxes 
paid  exceed  10  percent  of  the  shelter  rents 
charged  in  the  project  or  dwelling.  Local 
communities  can  easily  meet  this  require- 
ment by  authorizing  the  housing  authority 
to  retain  from  payments-in-lleu-of-taxes  to 
be  paid  with  respect  to  its  tax-exempt  prop- 
erties the  amount  required  to  meet  this  local 
contribution  with  respect  to  the  privately 
owned  units. 

Use  of  existing  housing  will  constitute  a 
valuable  supplement — but  nevertheless  mere- 
ly a  supplement — to  new  construction. 
Existing  housing  can  be  effectively  used  for 
low-Income  families  only  where  a  combina- 
tion of  certain  conditions  exist.  There  must, 
first,  be  a  supply  of  vacant  housing  on  the 
local  market,  and  that  housing  must  freely 
be  made  available,  since  eminent  domain 
win  of  course  not  be  used  under  the  new 
program.  Moreover,  the  vacant  housing 
shovild  be  appropriately  located  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  low-Income  families  to  be 
housed.  Its  cost,  design,  and  physical  con- 
dition must  be  appropriate,  and  Its  use  should 
be  consistent  with  the  community  plans  and 
urban  renewal  programs  and  In  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  the  local  governing  body. 

Section  403.  Increase  In  authorization  for 
annual  contributions:  This  section  would 
increase  the  limit  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  annual  contributions  contracts  for  low- 
rent  housing,  so  as  to  permit  continuation 
of  the  regular  program  for  conventional  units 
at  approximately  its  past  average  and  cur- 
rent level,  plus  provision  of  additional  units 
through  new  approaches  involving  pvirchase 
and  leasing  of  existing  housing,  with  or  with- 
out rehabilitation.  Contracts  for  approxi- 
mately 240.000  units  over  the  next  4  years 
would  be  authorized. 

For  conventional  units,  the  Increase  con- 
templates a  program  level  of  35,000  units  a 
year.  For  new  approaches  (purchase,  leasing, 
and  rehabilitation)  the  Increase  would  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  100,000  units  over  the 
4-year  period.  The  law  would  not.  however, 
prescribe  specific  levels  for  the  different  ap- 
proaches. 

Program  levels,  each  of  the  4  years,  are 
estimated  as  follows: 


Regular 
program 

Purchase 

Leasing 

1966 

35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 

10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
20,000 

5,000 

1967 

10,000 

196S 

10,000 

1969 

15,000 

To  permit  this  level  of  program  activity, 
the  amendment  would  Increase  the  limit  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  annvial  contribu- 
tions by  $47  million  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  by  the  same  amount  on 
July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1966,  1967,  and 
1968,  or  an  aggregate  Increase  of  $188  million. 

Experience  with  the  interim  additional 
authorization  which  was  provided  In  the 
Housing  Aot  of  1964  has  already  shown  that 
the   need   and   the   demsind   are   great   and 


continuing.  The  additional  authorization 
in  the  1964  act  contemplated  the  provision 
of  37,500  units  of  low-rent  public  housing. 
Affecting  this  authorization  were  the  appli- 
cations on  hand  when  it  becEime  available, 
plus  subsequent  applications.  Applications 
for  about  74,000  units  had  been  received  by 
the  end  of  January  1965,  and  more  than 
40,000  vmits  had  been  placed  under  program 
reservation.  Taking  into  account  attrition 
and  delays,  and  in  order  to  place  the  37,500 
units  under  annual  contributions  contracts 
by  September  30,  1965,  the  PHA  plans  to 
place  a  total  of  about  50,000  units  under 
program  reservation.  In  view  of  the  appli- 
cation for  some  24,000  units  above  this 
amount,  the  PHA  has  already  instituted  pri- 
orities and  limitations.  It  assumes  that 
the  24,000  units,  plvis  any  additional  units 
remaining  from  the  50,000  and  included  in 
applications  received  after  January,  will  have 
to  depend  upon  further  congresslontil  au- 
thorization. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide more  flexibility  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  leasing,  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  housing,  and  the  provisions  extend- 
ing to  the  handicapped  parity  of  treatment 
with  the  elderly,  would  afford  new  means  for 
meeting  th6  needs. 

Without  any  additional  authorization  for 
annual  contributions,  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram can  also  be  a  valuable  vehicle  for  help- 
ing families  make  an  easier  adjustment  to 
urban  living  conditions.  In  many  cases, 
low-income  families  are  not  even  aware  of 
the  services  which  are  available,  and  such 
services  have  often  been  inadequate.  To 
help  develop  a  better  range  of  services  to 
meet  the  social  needs  of  families  in  public 
housing,  and  coordinate  those  existing  serv- 
ices, local  housing  authorities  will  be  author- 
ized to  provide  broader  assistance  within 
the  framework  of  the  public  housing  program. 
Such  a  program  could  provide  special  coun- 
seling in  the  maintenance  of  housing,  as 
well  as  coxuisellng  to  families  prior  to  moving 
into  or  out  of  public  housing.  These  are 
primarily  the  kinds  of  services  that  an  en- 
lightened manager  would  want  to  engage  in 
for  the  more  economical  management  of  the 
hovising. 

At  the  Federal  level  PHA  will  work  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  with  other  Interested 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  At  the  local  level 
local  housing  authorities  would  cooperate,  as 
appropriate,  with  other  local  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  commvinity  service  or- 
ganizations. Expenditures  from  project  reve- 
nue would  be  authorized  only  for  specific 
planned  programs  which  would  be  periodi- 
cally reviewed.  In  approving  programs,  pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  those  in  which  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  costs  are  met  by 
funds  from  sources  other  than  those  sup- 
plied by  the  PHA-alded  program  or  by  funds 
derived  from  demonstrable  economies 
achieved  by  local  housing  authorities  in  their 
operation. 

Section  404.  Sale  of  federally  owned  proj- 
ects to  private  purchasers:  This  section 
would  remove  the  restriction  that  federally 
owned  public  housing  projects  may  be  sold 
only  to  public  housing  agencies.  It  would 
permit  disposal  to  a  nonprofit  organization, 
but  any  sale  would  have  to  be  for  continued 
use  as  low-rent  housing.  There  are  two  re- 
maining federally  owned  public  housing 
projects,  both  of  which  are  located  in  Okla- 
homa. Disposal  of  these  projects  has  been 
blocked  by  the  restriction  permitting  sale 
only  to  a  public  housing  agency,  since  Okla- 
homa law  does  not  authorize  creation  of 
local  public  housing  authorities.  Removal 
of  the  restriction  would  permit  considera- 
tion to  be  given  to  disposal  to  a  purchaser. 
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such  as  a  nonprofit  organization.  The  proj- 
ects would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
requirement  that  they  be  used  only  for  low- 
Income  families. 

HTLE   V COLLEGE    HOUSING 

Section  501.  Increase  in  authorization  for 
college  housing  loans :  This  section  would  in- 
crease the  college  housing  loan  authoriza- 
tion by  $110  million  upon  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  with  further  increases  of  $285  mil- 
lion on  July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1966  and 
1967,  and  $275  million  on  July  1,  1968.  This 
section  would  also  Increase  on  July  1  in  each 
of  the  years  1965  through  1968:  (1)  By  $30 
million  the  ceiling  on  loans  for  other  educa- 
tional facilities  (such  as  dining  halls,  health 
facilities,  and  student  unions)  and  (2)  by 
$15  million  the  ceiling  on  loans  to  hospitals 
for  nurses  and  intern  housing. 

The  Treasury  borrowing  authorization  for 
the  college  housing  loan  program  now 
totals  $2,875  million  with  ceilings  of  $295 
million  for  college  service  facilities  and  $220 
million  for  hospitals.  Through  the  end  of 
December  1964.  a  total  of  2,328  loans  for 
$2,502  million  have  been  approved  under 
this  program.  As  of  this  date,  there  were 
172  applications  for  $267  million  for  which 
funds  had  been  reserved,  bringing  the  total 
funds  conamltted  to  $2,769  million. 

Through  December  1964.  funds  committed 
under  the  program  provide  assistance  for 
about  2.360  projects,  including  housing  ac- 
commodations for  about  593.000  students 
and  faculty  (including  student  nurses  and 
interns)  and  also  239  projects  for  related  fa- 
cilities such  as  student  unions,  dining  halls, 
and  health  centers.  There  have  been  no  de- 
faults vmder  the  program  In  payment  of 
principal  and  interest. 

The  Office  of  Education's  college  and  uni- 
versity enrollment  and  facilities  survey  in- 
dicates an  increase  in  college  enrollments 
from  5.2  million  in  1965  to  6.7  million  in 
1969.  Assiuning  that  about  25  percent  of 
this  increased  enrollment  will  require  col- 
lege housing  accommodations  costing  about 
$5,000  per  student,  it  Is  estimated  that  total 
college  housing  needs  during  the  next  4 
years  will  amount  to  about  $2  billion,  exclu- 
sive of  related  facilities  (cafeterias,  dining 
halls,  student  unions,  infirmaries,  and  other 
essential  service  facilities),  and  exclusive  of 
the  current  backlog  of  unmet  housing  needs. 
The  increased  authorization  in  this  sec- 
tion, with  amounts  from  repayment  of  loans, 
would  give  institutions  of  higher  learning 
assurance  that  the  present  program  would 
continue  during  the  next  4  years  to  supple- 
ment funds  available  in  the  private  market. 
This  would  permit  the  institutions  to  plan 
their  residential  and  related  construction 
programs  to  meet  the  expected  tidal  wave  of 
students.  The  increased  authorization 
would  permit  Increased  program  levels  In 
fiscal  1967. 1968,  and  1969. 

TITLE     VI GRANTS     FOR     BASIC     PTTBLIC     WORKS, 

NEIGHBORHOOD  FACILITIES,  AND  THE  ADVANCE 
ACQUISITION  OF  LAND 

Section  601.  Purpose:  The  rapid  rise  in 
population  that  has  occurred  in  the  Nation 
has  outpaced  the  ability  of  many  localities 
to  provide  necessary  basic  commtmity  facili- 
ties and  neighborhood  health  and  recreation 
facilities.  There  is  a  tremendous  need  for 
additional  basic  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal  facilities  to  provide  for  future  popu- 
lation growth.  Between  1960  and  1975  the 
urban  population  alone  is  expected  to  rise 
from  125  to  171  million  and  the  per  capita 
use  of  municipal  water  systems  is  expected 
to  increase  from  140  to  160  gallons  per  day. 
As  a  result,  municipal  water  consumption 
(excluding  large  Industrial  users)  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  17.5  to  27.4  billion 
gallons  per  day,  a  rise  of  57  percent  in  Just 
15  years. 

Relatively  limited  local  resources  are  avail- 
able for  neighborhood  facilities  such  as  com- 


munity centers,  health  stations,  or  other 
public  buildings  that  house  health  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Nonetheless,  such  facili- 
ties are  essential  to  our  communities  so  that 
they  can  effectively  cope  with  such  problems 
as  the  debilitating  effects  of  idleness  upon 
their  Juvenile  and  elderly  population.  Sub- 
stantial Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
required  to  enable  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide adequate  neighborhood  facilities  geared 
to  such  needs  of  the  young  and  the  elderly. 

Great  economies  and  other  benefits  can  be 
gained  by  the  advance  acquisition  of  land 
planned  to  be  utilized  in  connection  with 
the  future  construction  of  public  works  and 
facilities.  Such  advance  acquisition  makes 
possible  large  monetary  savings:  savings 
which  have  ranged  from  $5  to  $30  for  every 
dollar  invested  in  the  advance  acquisition  of 
future  highway  rights-of-way. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  assist  and 
encourage  the  communities  of  the  Nation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens  by  making  It 
possible  with  Federal  grant  assistance  for 
their  governmental  bodies  (1)  to  construct 
adequate  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
needed  to  promote  the  efficient  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  our  communities. 
(2)  to  construct  neighborhood  facilities 
needed  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  programs 
of  necessary  social  services,  and  (3)  to  ac- 
quire. In  a  planned  and  orderly  fashion,  land 
to  be  utilized  in  connection  with  the  future 
construction  of  public  works  and  facilities. 
Section  602.  Grants  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities:  This  section  would  author- 
ize the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator to  make  grants  to  local  public  bod- 
ies and  agencies  to  finance  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  certain  projects  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  The  amount  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  section  could  not  exceed  40 
percent  of  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the 
project  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
project  to  adequately  serve  the  reasonably 
foreseeable  growth  needs  of  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  project. 

No  grant  could  be  made  for  any  project 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  project  will  serve  an  area  which  is  ex- 
pected to  experience  significant  population 
growth  in  the  reasonably  foreseeable  future 
and  that  the  project  is  (1)  designed  so  that 
adequate  capacity  will  be  available  to  serve 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of 
the  area,  (2)  consistent  with  the  program  for 
a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  areawlde 
water  or  sewer  facilities  system  as  part  of 
the  comprehensively  planned  development  of 
the  area,  and  (3)  necessary  to  orderly  com- 
munity development.  Prior  to  July  1,  1968. 
grants,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor, could  be  made  if  a  program  for  an  area- 
wide  water  and  sewer  facility  system  is  under 
active  preparation  but  not  yet  completed,  if 
the  facility  for  which  assistance  Is  sought  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  required  as  part 
of  such  program,  and  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  the  facility. 

The  areawlde  system  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  would  be  required  to  be  a 
part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  develop- 
ment of  the  area.  The  requirement  that  a 
basic  water  and  sewer  facility  assisted  under 
this  section  be  part  of  a  unified  or  officially 
coordinated  areawlde  water  or  sewer  facility 
system  will  assure  that  Federal  grant  funds 
do  not  finance  uncoordinated  or  fractionated 
water  or  sewer  facilities.  Where  there  are  no 
existing  areawlde  water  or  sewer  systems  the 
Administrator  would  require  as  a  condition 
to  a  grant  for  a  single,  independent  water  or 
sewer  project,  that  the  project  be  designed 
so  that  it  can  be  linked  with  other  independ- 
ent water  or  sewer  facilities  or  a  proposed 
areawlde  system. 

In  addition,  requiring  that  the  areawlde 
water  or  sewer  facility  be  related  to  the  com- 
prehensive planned  development  of  the  area 
win  assure  that  grant  funds  available  under 


this  section  will  be  available  only  for  facili- 
ties which  help  promote  orderly  community 
development  and  are  consistent  with  a  co- 
ordinated scheduling  of  other  public  works 
in  the  area.  Such  orderly  development  and 
coordination  will  minimize  waste  and  un- 
necessary costs  which  are  the  result  of  the 
unplanned  and  haphazard  construction  of 
basic  community  facilities. 

The  requirement  that  a  facility  assisted 
with  funds  under  this  section  have  adequate 
capacity  to  serve  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
growth  needs  of  the  area  will  avoid  the  dupli- 
cation of  costs  often  occasioned  by  having  to 
rebuild  undersized  facilities  at  a  later  date. 
The  Federal  grants  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  authorized  by  this  section 
will  stimulate  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of 
construction  of  water  supply  and  sewerage 
disposal  facilities  needed  for  growth  and  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  areawlde 
systems  which  are  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive local  planning. 

Proper  regard  will  be  given  to  established 
standards  to  assure  that  facilities  con- 
structed with  assistance  under  this  section 
are  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  control  of  water  pollution. 

Section  603.  Grants  for  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities: This  section  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  make  grants  to  local  pub- 
lic bodies  and  agencies  to  finance  specific 
projects  for  neighborhood  facilities,  includ- 
ing  neighborhood  or  community  centers, 
youth  centers,  health  stations,  and  other 
public  buildings  to  provide  health  or  recrea- 
tional or  similar  social  services.  The  grants 
generally  would  be  limited  to  66%  percent 
of  the  development  cost  of  the  project,  but 
could  be  up  to  75  percent  of  such  cost  In 
the  case  of  a  project  located  in  an  area  des- 
ignated as  a  redevelopment  area  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Before  making  a  grant  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  would  be  required  to  de- 
termine that  the  project  would  provide  a 
neighborhood  facility  which  is  necessary  for 
carrying  out  a  program  of  health,  recrea- 
tional, or  similar  social  services  in  the  com- 
munity. The  project  must  be  consistent 
with  comprehensive  planning  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  community.  These  Federal 
grants  would  thus  help  to  stimulate  a  con- 
certed effort  by  local  public  bodies,  possibly 
In  cooperation  with  private  groups,  to  pro- 
vide systematically  for  the  often  long-ne- 
glected local  health,  recreational,  and  social 
service  needs  of  the  community. 

Since  most  of  these  needs  are  largely  those 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  families  and 
individuals,  the  neighborhood  facility  proj- 
ects would  have  to  be  so  located  as  to  be 
available  for  use  by  a  significant  portion  (or 
number  in  the  case  of  large  urban  places) 
of  the  area's  low-  or  moderate-income  resi- 
dents. In  addition,  a  priority  would  be  given 
to  applications  for  projects  that  will  pri- 
marily benefit  members  of  low-Income  fami- 
lies or  otherwise  further  the  objectives  of 
a  community  action  program  approved 
under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

No  neighborhood  facility  aided  by  a  Fed- 
eral grant  may  be  converted  for  a  period 
of  20  years  to  other  uses  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator.  In  approving 
any  conversion  the  Administrator  may  Im- 
pose additional  conditions  and  requirements. 
It  has  been  increasingly  recognized  that 
much  of  the  heavy  costs  of  111  health,  de- 
pendency. Juvenile  delinquency,  and  old  age 
could  be  avoided  by  preventive  measurefi 
such  as  adequate  local  preventive  health, 
recreational,  and  related  social  services.  The 
cost  of  these  services  are  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  tremendous  economic  and  so- 
cial losses  resulting  from  illness  and  depriva- 
tion and  the  mounting  expenditures  in 
curing  sickness,  making  welfare  payments, 
combating   crime,   and   acconunodatlng  the 
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needs  of  the  elderly.  Availability  of  Federal 
grants  for  neighborhood  facilities  (many  of 
which  can  be  multipurpoee  facilities  which 
can  serve  the  needs  of  different  groups)  will 
encourage  communities  to  expand,  and  in 
some  instances  initiate,  a  group  of  com- 
munity services  which  hStherto  have  been 
neglected.  , 

To  obtain  a  Federal  grint  a  local  govern- 
ment would  have  to  furbish  from  its  own 
resources  the  remaining  funds  needed  to 
complete  the  project.  In  addition,  It  would 
have  to  allot  sufficient  funds  to  operate  the 
facilities  after  they  are  built. 

Section  604.  Advance  acquisition  of  land: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  make  grants  tor  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies  to  assist  ir(  financing  the  ac- 
quisition of  sites  planned  to  be  utilized  in 
connection  with  the  futijre  construction  of 
public  works  or  facllltlea  The  grant  could 
not  exceed  the  aggregate  j  amoun^  of  reason- 
able interest  charges  on  a  loan  or  other  fi- 
nancial obligation  lncur)-ed  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  such  land  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding the  lesser  of  5  yeirs  from  the  date  of 
issue  of  such  loan  or  financial  obligation  or 
the  time  elapsing  between  the  date  of  issue 
and  the  date  on  which  Construction  of  the 
public  work  or  facility  is  liegun. 

Before  making  such  gt'jints  the  Adminis- 
trator would  be  required  to  determine  that 
the  public  work  or  facility  for  which  the  land 
is  to  be  utilized  is  plann0d  to  be  constructed 
or  initiated  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
lime.  He  also  would  ha%'ja  to  determine  that 
coiistruction  of  such  putUc  work  or  facility 
will  contribute  to  econ(jimy,  efficiency,  and 
the  comprehensively  pla  lined  development  of 
the  area.  j 

On  some  occasions,  circumstances  arising 
after  the  acquisition  of  l[*nd  purchased  •^ith 
assistance  under  this  section  may  make  con- 
struction of  the  facility  lilanned  to  be  placed 
on  such  land  no  longer  feasible  or  desirable. 
A  community  which  has]  acquired  land  vrith 
assistance  under  this  section  may  then  wish 
to  divert  the  land  to  other  uses.  In  such 
circumstances  the  Admiinistrator  is  author- 
ized to  require  the  repaj^ent  of  assistance 
provided  under  this  section  and  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditic^ns  of  such  repay- 
ment. 

To  qualify  for  Federal!  financial  assistance, 
a  communitv  would  ha\'B  to  be  engaged  in 
comprehensive  planning  appropriate  to  Its 
size  and  location.  Larger  urban  areas  and 
communities  experiencing  rapid  growth 
would  have  to  be  engagbd  In  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  develdpment  of  the  entire 
urban  area.  The  publlo  work  or  facility  for 
which  the  advance  acquisition  of  land  is  to 
be  made  would  have  to  be  consistent  with  a 
community-wide  and  tweawide  system  of 
such  facilities. 

In  smaller  Isolated  communities  it  will 
not  be  necessary  that  |the  entire  planning 
process  be  underway.  For  such  places,  it 
would  be  enough  to  have  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  community  had  examined  its 
probable  future  size,-  public  facility  needs, 
and  financial  capacity  aaid  that  the  proposed 
facility  would  be  an  efficient  element  in  its 
efforts  to  meet  Its  futur^  needs.  In  addition, 
to  the  extent  that  the^e  Is  an  overall  plan 
for  the  development  of^  the  community,  the 
public  work  or  facility  for  which  advance 
acquisition  of  land  Is  to  be  made  will  have 
to  be  consistent  with  the  existing  overall 
plan. 

The  objective  of  this  Federal  -assistance 
is  to  encourage  commqnities  to  plan  ahead, 
in  connection  with  their  future  public  works 
needs,  with  respect  to  land  acquisition  as 
well  as  preparation  of  construction  plans. 
Under  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  the  Housing  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  interest-free  advances  to  fi- 
nance the  planning  of  specific  works.  But 
the  advance  acquisition  of  sites  is  equally 
Important  In  helping  to  attain  maximum 


economy  and  efficiency  In  the  construction 
of  public  works.  Such  advance  site  acquisi- 
tion would  be  assisted  by  the  new  program. 
By  encouraging  communities  to  anticipate 
the  site  requirements  for  future  public 
works  construction  and  by  assisting  them  in 
the  timely  acquisition  of  the  land  that  will 
be  used  In  such  future  construction,  the 
new  program  will  help  produce  a  number  of 
savings.  Local  public  bodies  will  be  assured 
of  the  availability  of  appropriate  sites  and 
will  save  by  acquiring  sites  before  the  rising 
trend  of  land  prices  increases  their  cost. 
Advance  acquisition  before  there  is  further 
construction  on  a  site  would  avoid  the  costs 
of  demolishing  such  construction,  relocating 
the  occupants  of  the  buildings  and  disrupt- 
ing businesses.  Advance  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  site  location  of  future  public  works 
would  enable  private  land  developers  and 
builders  to  make  appropriate  adjustments 
in  their  construction  plans  or  schedules, 
which  would  lead  to  more  orderly  growth 
In  the  area. 

Section  605.  General  provisions:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  would  apply  certain 
administrative  provisions  found  in  section 
402  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to  activities 
carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  advance  or  progress  payments  on 
account  of  any  grant  made  under  this  title 
and  provides  that  no  part  of  any  such  grant 
could  be  used  for  payment  of  ordinary  gov- 
ernmental or  operating  expenses. 

Section     606.  Definitions:      This     section 
would,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  define: 
(a)  "State"  to  Include  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States;  (b)  "Local  public 
bodies  and  agencies"  to  include  public  cor- 
porate bodies  or  political  subdlvlsons;  pub- 
lic agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  one  or 
more  States,  municipalities,  or  political  sub- 
divisions of  one  or  more  States  (including 
public  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  one 
or   more   municipalities,    or    other    political 
subdivisions  of  one  or  more  States) ;  Indian 
tribes;    and   boards   or   commissions   estab- 
lished under  the  laws  of  any  State  to  finance 
specific  capital   Improvement  projects;    and 
(c)  "Development  cost"  to  mean  costs  of  the 
construction  of  the  facility  and  the  land  on 
which  It  is  located,  including  necessary  site 
Improvements  to  permit  its  use  as  a  site  for 
the  facility. 

Section  607.  Labor  standards:  This  section 
provides  that  prevailing  wages  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  are  to  be  applicable  to  constrtic- 
tion  work  financed  with  assistance  under 
sections  602  and  603  of  this  title,  and  speci- 
fies that  certain  authority  generally  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  such  labor  standards  shall 
also  apply  to  these  requirements  of  this  title. 
Section  608.  Appropriations:  This  section 
would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  mav  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  would  provide 
that  all  funds  so  appropriated  would  remain 
available  until  expended.  Funds  could,  of 
course,  be  made  available  only  through 
appropriations. 

For  fiscal  year  1966,  it  is  currently  esti- 
mated that  appropriations  will  be  requested 
in  the  amount  of  $100  million  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  as  authorized  by  section  602, 
$50  million  for  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
for  neighborhood  facilities  as  authorized  by 
section  603,  and  $25  million  for  the  purposes 
of  making  grants  to  help  finance  the  advance 
acquisition  of  land  as  authorized  by  section 
604. 


crease  by  approximately  $2,345,000,000  the 
amount  of  special  assistance  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  authorize  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
provide  for  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment. 

Under  its  special  assistance  program,  the 
FNMA  makes  commitments  to  purchase  and 
purchases  FHA-  and  VA-backed  mortgages 
financing  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  In  urban  renewal  areas,  for 
the  elderly,  and  for  disaster  victims,  and 
other  special  types  of  hovLslng  designated  by 
the  President  as  being  hotising  that  needs 
special  assistance.  Under  other  provisions 
In  the  bill,  special  assistance  to  FHA-lnsured 
mortgages  financing  certain  land  develop- 
ment would  also  be  authorized. 

The  Increase  in  special  assistance  author- 
ity would  be  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
raising  the  present  $1.7  billion  authorization 
in  section  305(c)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  by  $150 
million  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill, 
and  by  an  additional  $550  million  on  July  1, 
1966,  $700  million  on  July  1,  1967,  and  by 
$725  million  on  July  1,  1968. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  approxi- 
mat.ely  $220  million  more  authority,  to  be 
merged  with  the  authority  in  section  305(c) 
of  the  Charter  Act,  by  transferring  to  that 
section  the  balance  of  the  amount  of  special 
assistance  authorized  by  section  305(fi  for 
housing  for  the  military,  AEC  and  NASA 
financed  with  FHA  title  VIII  Insured  mort- 
gages. Approximately  $220  million  (out  of 
the  $500  million  originally  authorized  for 
title  VIII  housing)  is  vmused  and  would  be 
made  available  to  the  President  for  special 
assistance  as  he  may  authorize. 

Section  702.  FNMA  purchase  of  mortgages 
held  by  Federal  instrtunentalities:  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  FNMA  to  purchase 
from  other  Federal  agencies  housing  mort- 
gages they  have  insured  or  guaranteed  and 
offered  to  FNMA  for  purchase,  or  housing 
mortgages  securing  loans  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  A  provision  now  in  the  Char- 
ter Act  would  be  deleted  which  generally 
prohibits  FNMA  from  purchasing  any  mort- 
gage offered  by  or  covering  property  held  by 
a  Federal  instrumentality. 

This  section  would  permit  steps  to  cen- 
tralize the  Governments .  ownership  and 
management  of  housing  mortgages  to  the 
extent  determined  desirable  from  time  to 
time.  To  this  extent,  such  centralization 
could  promote  economy  in  the  maintenance 
of  mortgage  servicing  facilities  by  Govern- 
ment agencies.  In  addition,  FNMA  through 
its  marketing  facilities  (including  the  new 
pooling  and  trust  certificate  program  au- 
thorized bv  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 »  could 
sell  the  mortgages  or  participations  therein 
to  private  investors  and  thus  substitute  pri- 
vate financing  for  Treasury  financing  where 
the  present  owning  agencies  cannot  make 
such  sales. 


TFTLE     vn SECONDARY      MARKET     AND     SPECIAL 

ASSISTANCE   rtTNCTIONS 

Section  701.  Increase  In  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance authority:   This  section  would  in- 


TTTLE  \in OPEN-SPACE  LAND  AND  UHBAN  BEAU- 

TIFICATION     AND     IMPROVEMENT 

Section  801.  Revision  of  Utle  heading  and 
findings  and  purpose:  This  section  would 
add  reference  to  "Urban  Beautlfication  and 
Improvement"  to  "Open-Space  Land'  in  the 
heading  of  title  VII  of  the  Housmg  Act  of 
1961  to  take  into  account  the  proposed  new 
program  (described  below)  of  grants  for 
urban  beautlfication  and  improvement.  It 
would  also  amend  the  congressional  findings 
and  statement  of  purpose  of  the  title  to  refer 
to  the  need  both  for  this  proposed  program 
and  for  the  proposed  new  program  (also  de- 
scribed below)  to  provide  open-space  land 
In  built-up  xirban  areas. 

Section  802.  Increased  grant  level  for 
preservation  of  open-space  land:  This  sec- 
tion would  change  the  grant  levels  of  the 
present  open-space  program  from  20  and  30 
percent  to  30  and  40  percent,  respectively. 
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This  program  has.  In  the  about  3Va  years 
since  its  enactment  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  increasingly  demonstrated  its  potential 
for  meeting  the  critical  need  for  additional 
open-space  acquisition  in  urban  areas.  The 
relatively  low  grant  level  has,  however,  sub- 
stantially impeded  use  of  the  program,  and 
this  is  particularly  harmful  in  many  locali- 
ties where  prompt  local  action  is  essential 
in  order  both  to  help  control  urban  develop- 
nient  and  to  conserve  public  funds  in  the 
face  of  sharply  rising  land  costs. 

It  is  Important,  also,  to  increase  the  grant 
percentages  at  this  time  so  that  the  Federal 
assistance  made  available  for  parks  and 
other  open  space  in  urban  areas  through  this 
porgram  may  be  on  a  par  with  that  made 
available  through  the  new  recreation  area 
programs  authorized  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  That  act 
authorizes  up  to  50-percent  grants  for  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  but  such  grants  will,  by  ad- 
ministrative action,  be  limited  to  40  percent, 
the  same  as  the  proposed  higher  grants  under 
this  program. 

Section  803.  Substitution  of  appropria- 
tion authority,  without  dollar  limitation  for 
grant  contract  authority:  This  section  would 
remove  the  present  S75  million  contract  au- 
thority for  grants  xmder  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  and  substitute  author- 
ity for  appropriation  of  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  title,  without  dollar  limit.  This  au- 
thorization would  apply  to  the  present  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  urban  open-space  pres- 
ervation, as  well  as  to  the  two  proposed  new 
grant  programs  for  provision  of  open  space 
in  built-up  urban  areas  and  for  beautiflca- 
tion  and  improvement  of  urban  public  land. 
It  would  also  apply  to  the  present  author- 
ization for  the  Administrator  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance,  undertake  studies,  and  pub- 
lish information  in  connection  with  activi- 
ties carried  on  under  the  title. 

Fifty  million  dollars  was  originally  author- 
ized for  the  present  open-space  preservation 
program,  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  and 
this  amount  was  Increased  to  $75  million  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  Although  this  au- 
thorization has  been  in  the  form  of  contract 
authority,  funding  for  the  program  has,  since 
Its  inception,  been  in  the  form  of  advance 
appropriations  for  liquidation  of  this  au- 
thority, with  a  restriction  on  use  of  any 
contract  authority  in  excess  of  such  appro- 
priations, through  earmarking  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  administrative  expenditures. 
This  method  of  funding  is  in  efifect 
equivalent  to  that  provided  under  a  regular 
authorization  for  appropriations,  and  if  the 
Congress  intends  that  the  program  continue 
to  be  so  funded,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
amend  the  statute  as  proposed  in  order  more 
clearly  to  express  tije  congressional  Intent. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1966  proposes  a  level  of  $60  million  to  carry 
out  activities  under  the  open-space  title. 
This  would  in  any  case  require  additional 
appropriation  authority  of  $31.3  million,  since 
all  but  $28.7  million  of  the  presently  author- 
ized $75  million  has  been  appropriated  and 
Is  expected  to  be  committed  by  June  30,  1965. 
Section  804 — Grants  for  provision  of  open- 
space  land  in  built-up  urban  areas:  This 
section  would  add  a  new  program  to  title  vn 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  provide  Federal 
grants  to  States  and  local  public  bodies  to 
assist  them  in  providing  open-space  land 
through  the  acquisition  of  title  to.  or  other 
permanent  interests  in.  developed  land  in 
built-up  portions  of  urban  areas.  A  grant 
could  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring the  interest  in  the  land  and  the  cost 
of  demolishing  and  removing  those  improve- 
ments on  the  land  which  were  inappropriate 
to  its  use  as  psrmanent  open-space  land. 
These  grants  could  only  be  made  where  the 
governing  body  of   the   locality  determines 


that  adequate  open-space  land  cannot  effec- 
tively be  provided  through  use  of  existing 
undeveloped  or  predominantly  undeveloped 
land  and  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  proposed  acquisition  will  assist  in  the 
comprehensively  planned  development  of  the 
locality. 

The  present  title  Vn  program  is  limited  to 
assisting  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  that  are 
undeveloped  or  predominantly  undeveloped. 
This  limitation  has  helped  to  prevent  acqui- 
sitions in  the  more  densely  developed,  "built- 
up"  portions  of  lu-ban  areas.  The  proposed 
new  program  would  help  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation and  would  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  such  acquisitions,  in  the  form  of  40- 
percent  grants.  In  recognition  of  the  higher 
cost  of  acquiring  and  clearing  developed 
land. 

This  program  could  assist,  for  example,  in 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  pedestrian  malls, 
waterfront  restoration,  or  neighborhood 
"conunons"  and  play  areas.  More  such  areas 
are  needed  to  enhance  the  physical  environ- 
ment of  our  urban  communities  and  to  make 
them  more  attractive  places  in  which  to  live, 
work,  and  play. 

Federally  financed  relocation  payments 
would  be  authorized  in  connection  with  proj- 
ects assisted  under  the  program.  This  would 
provide  for  any  displaced  Individuals,  fami- 
lies, business  concerns,  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations the  same  benefits  already  provided  in 
connection  with  the  urban  renewal  and  pub- 
lic housing  programs. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  acquisitions  woiold 
be  of  relatively  small  size,  and  in  key  loca- 
tions which  would  assist  in  the  comprehen- 
sively planned  development  of  the  locality. 
As  with  the  present  program,  land  acquired 
under  this  program  would  have  to  be  perma- 
nently retained  as  open  space,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  locality  is 
making  maximiun  efforts  to  acquire  and 
preserve  open-space  land  through  other 
means,  such  as  the  acquisition  and  conver- 
sion of  tax  delinquent  lands. 

Since  the  usefulness  of  such  open  areas 
would  depend  in  large  part  on  how  they  are 
developed,  the  proposed  program  (described 
ijelow )  of  grants  for  urban  beautiflcation  and 
linprovement  would  be  especially  useful  in 
assuring  the  success  of  this  program. 

Section  805.  Grants  for  urban  beautiflca- 
tion and  Improvement:  Subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  would  add  a  new  program  to  title 
vn  of  the  Hoxising  Act  of  1961  authorizing 
matching  grants  to  assist  States  and  local 
public  bodies  in  carrying  out  local  programs 
for  the  greater  use  and  enjoyment  of  open 
space  and  other  public  land  in  urban  areas. 
The  need  for  such  assistance  was  recently 
emphasized  by  the  President  in  his  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  where  he  pointed 
out  that  "Within  our  cities  imaginative  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  landscape  streets  and 
transform  open  areas  Into  places  of  beauty 
and  recreation." 

The  proposed  local  programs  would,  under 
criteria  established  by  the  Administrator,  be 
required  to  (1)  represent  significant  and 
effective  efforts,  involving  all  available  public 
and  private  resources,  for  the  beautiflcation 
and  improvement  of  public  land  in  the  lo- 
cality and  (2)  be  important  to  the  compre- 
hensively planned  development  of  the  local- 
ity. Assistance  could  be  provided  for  eligible 
work  on  land  acquired  purruant  to  the  acqui- 
sition programs  t  f  title  VII  or  on  other  pub- 
lic land  such  as  streets,  but  the  work  could 
only  be  for  the  beautiflcation  of  the  land  or 
Its  Improvement  for  recreation  or  other  open- 
space  uses.  Assisted  activities  could,  for  ex- 
ample. Include  tree  planting  and  other  land- 
scaping on  streets,  park  improvements  and 
renovation,  and  other  substantial  upgrading 
of  selected  outdoor  public  areas.  Generally, 
no  assistance  would  be  provided  for  build- 
ings. Only  those  small  structures  would  be 
eligible  which  are  Incidental  to  proposed  park 


or  other  open-space  uses.  Thus,  toilet  facili- 
ties or  rain  shelters  might  be  assisted,  but 
an  activities  center,  museum  building,  swim- 
ming pool,  or  recreation  equipment  could 
not  be. 

Assisted  activities  would  have  to  be  capable 
of  providing  long-term  benefit  to  the  local- 
ity. Assistance  would  not,  for  example,  be 
provided  for  the  increasing  operating  costs 
of  keeping  parks  better  lighted  or  more  tidy. 
On  the  other  hand,  assistance  could  be  pro- 
vided for  the  cost  of  the  lighting  fixtures. 
Thus,  it  is  anticipated  that  maiiy  of  the  as- 
sisted activities  would  be  "routine"  improve- 
ments, but  which  the  propose*  Federal  as- 
sistance would  enable  the  localitlps  to  under- 
take on  a  broader  scale.  5 

An  Important  aim  of  the  legisjition  would 
also  to  be  to  encoxirage  and  asafct  local  ex- 
perimentation and  Innovation.  To  facilitate 
this,  the  administrator  would  b%  authorized 
to  make  up  to  $5  million  of  graftts,  without 
the  otherwise  required  matching  pocal  grants, 
for  projects  which  he  determiiies  to  have 
special  value  In  developing  and  iemonstrat- 
Ing  new  and  Improved  methods  ajjd  materials 
for  use  In  beautiflcation  and  improvement 
activities.  Under  this  provlsioh  localities 
could,  for  example,  receive  special  assistance 
in  providing  outdoor  facilities  for  art  and 
technological  exhibits  or  In  holding  a  design 
contest  for  a  downtown  pedes tr lap  mall. 

Because  of  the  special  nature  of  these  dem- 
onstration projects,  they  would  hot  be  sub- 
ject to  the  "local  program"  andpther  usual 
grant  requirements  provided  In  |hls  section. 
However,  It  Is  expected  that  granti  under  this 
provision  would  ordinarily  be  fqr  less  than 
100  percent  of  cost,  since  allowaiice  would  be 
made  for  the  continued  benefitf  which  the 
project  might  provide  the  locality. 

The  experience  gained  In  these  i|j)eclal  dem- 
onstration projects  could.  In  tujp,  be  made 
available  to  other  localities  throngh  the  au- 
thority of  the  administrator  tS  undertake 
studies  and  publish  Information  »o  carry  out 
the  piu-poses  of  the  title.  f 

A  Federal  grant  could  not  exAed  40  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  which  Ihe  cost  of 
the  activities  carried  on  by  thi  applicant, 
during  Its  fiscal  year,  under  a  lo^l  program 
has  exceeded  Its  usual  expendltu|es  for  com- 
parable activities  during  that  jyear.  The 
usual  expenditures  of  the  applic!»it  for  such 
activities  would  be  determined*  in  accord 
with  administrative  regulations  to^ed  on  the 
previous  expenditures  of  the  locality  but  tak- 
ing into  account,  to  the  extent  ^asible,  un- 
iXBual  circumstances  affecting  tlU)se  expend- 
itures. I 

Approval  would  be  given  In  ad^^nce  for  the 
types  of  activities  to  be  carried  ^ut  and  the 
overall  amoimts  which  could  b^_  spent,  but 
a  portion  of  each  grant  would  be  withheld 
until  the  required  accounting  a|^  the  end  of 
year.  This  procediire  would  help  to  assure 
that  the  Federal  assistance  Is  ga  fact  pro- 
vided only  for  additional  local  e^orts. 

Regulations  would  be  establlsl»d  to  assure 
that  assistance  under  this  progmm  was  not 
provided  where  grants  were  avs&able  under 
Federal  programs;  for  example,;^andscaplng 
In  connection  with  constructlonjof  federally 
assisted  highways. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  re- 
move the  present  prohibition  fbr  grant  as- 
sistance, under  title  VII,  for  "development 
costs,"  since  the  proposed  beautHication  and 
improvement  grants  will  be,  ItA  effect,  for 
"development."  Grants  in  the  |[J3resent  and 
proposed  open-space  acquisitioii  programs 
could  still  not  be  used  for  devefcpment.  be- 
cause of  the  statutory  language fn  each  pro- 
gram specifying  the  purposes  tcf  which  the 
grants  may  be  used.  \ 

Also,  the  present  prohibition  ^uld  remain 
against  grant  assistance,  under  'ptle  VII.  for 
"ordinary  State  or  local  governmental  ex- 
penses."   Grants  would  be  provJi^ed  only  for 
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the  direct  cost  of  carrying  out  the  proposed 
acquisition  or  other  activities,  rather  than 
for  associated  administrative  expenses. 

Section  806.  Use  of  funds  for  studies  and 
publications:  This  section  would  permit  the 
Housing  Administrator  to  use  open-space 
grant  appropriations,  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
per  year,  for  undertaking  and  publishing 
open-space  surveys  and  other  studies  In  con- 
nection with  activities  under  this  title. 
Such  studies  and  publications  are  already 
authorized  under  presenlj  law  but  must  now 
be  financed  through  separate  appropriations. 
This  makes  it  difficult,  for  example,  to  take 
advantage  of  study  opportunities  which  arise 
after  submission  of  the  budget  justification 
for  that  year.  The  undertaking  of  studies 
and  the  publication  of  information  in  con- 
nection with  these  activities  Is  a  function 
that  should  be  carried  out  on  a  continuing 
basis  as  the  needs  and  opportunities  appear. 
Such  a  continuing  approach  Is  best  achieved 
through  the  proposed  limited  authorization 
to  utilize  program  grant  <unds. 

Section  807.  Conforming  amendments: 
This  section  would  make  necessary  technical 
and  drafting  amendmente  In  the  present  lan- 
guage of  title  vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
to  provide  for  inclusion  of  the  two  proposed 
new  grant  programs  described  above. 

Under  subsection  (a),  the  section  heading 
of  the  present  grant  program,  now  entitled 
"Federal  Grants,"  would  be  changed  to 
"Grants  for  Preservation  of  Open-Space 
Land"  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
proposed  new  program  of  "Grants  for  Pro- 
vision of  Open-Space  Land  in  Built-Up 
Urban  Areas." 

Under  subsection  (b),  applicants  under 
the  open-space  preservation  program  would 
continue  to  be  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor as  capable  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  that  program  rather  than.  In 
addition,  the  provisions  of  the  other  new 
programs  in  the  title. 

Subsection  (c)  would  broaden  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  requirement,  in  sec- 
tion 702(e),  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  furnishes  the  Administrator  In- 
formation on  recreational  planning.  It 
would  require  such  information  with  respect 
to  areas  receiving  assistance  under  the  new 
urban  beautification  and  improvement  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  areas  where  open-space  land 
is  acquired. 

Subsection  (d)  would  restrict  the  applica- 
tion of  the  requlrementB.  In  section  704,  un- 
der which  the  Administrator  must  approve 
conversion  of  open-space  land  for  which 
a  grant  has  been  made  under  this  title  to 
other  uses  and  require  assiu-ance  that 
equivalent  other  open-space  land  Is  provided. 
Such  requirements  are  not  appropriate  for 
open-space  land  which  receives  assistance 
for  beautiflcation  and  Improvement,  rather 
than  acquisition. 

XrrLE  IX — RURAt   HOUSING 

Section  901.  Loans  for  previously  occupied 
buildings  and  minimum  site  acquisition: 
This  section  would  amend  section  501  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
'  retary  of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to  farm- 
Vers  and  other  rural  residents  for  the  pur- 
chase of  previously  occupied  dwellings  and 
related  facilities  and  farm  service  buildings 
and  for  minimum  adequate  building  sites. 
Section  902.  Interest  rate  on  direct  rural 
housing  loans:  This  section  would  Increase 
to  5  percent  the  maximum  Interest  rate  on 
direct  loans  under  section  502  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  except  for  loans  to  elderly 
persons  In  accordance  with  section  501(a) 
(3)  and  loans  In  accordance  with  sections 
503  and  504,  which  would  remain  at  4  per- 
cent. It  would  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  charge  fees  on  all  ti- 
tle V  loans. 

Section  903.  Insiu-ed  rural  housing  loans: 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  add  new 


sections  517  and  518  to  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  The  new  section  517  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  insure  loans, 
and  make  loans  to  be  sold  Insured,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  502,  except  that — 

1.  Insured  section  502  loans  to  persons  of 
low  or  moderate  Income  would  bear  Inter- 
est not  above  5  percent  and  be  limited  to 
adequate  housing  modest  in  size,  design,  and 
cost  and  to  an  aggregate  of  $300  million  per 
fiscal  year. 

2.  For  insured  section  502  loans  to  per- 
sons other  than  those  with  low  or  moderate 
incomes  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  charge  Interest  and  insurance  or  service 
charges  at  rates  comparable  to  those  charged 
vmder  section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

The  new  section  517  would  authorize  a 
new  revolving  fund,  the  rural  housing  In- 
surance fund,  to  finance  Insured  section 
502  loans  and  to  be  used  In  lieu  of  the  ag- 
ricultural credit  Insurance  fund  for  section 
514  domestic  farm  labor  housing  and  section 
515(b)  elderly  rental  housing  loans. 

It  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — 

1.  To  make  Insured  section  502  loans  with 
Insured  lenders'  funds,  or  to  make  them  out 
of  the  fund  for  Insurance  and  resale,  with- 
in the  range  of  market  prices  for  comparable 
loans,  and  to  repurchase  loans  for  servicing 
or  liquidation.  Loans  made  out  of  the  fund 
and  held  unsold  could  not  exceed  $100  mil- 
lion at  any  one  time. 

2.  To  retain  a  borrower's  mortgage  to  se- 
ciure  his  indemnity  and  other  obligations  to 
the  Secretary  under  the  loan,  while  the  note 
was  held  by  an  Insvired  Investor. 

3.  To  retain  out  of  payments  by  a  borrower 
on  an  Insured  loan  an  annual  charge  In 
an  amount  specified  in  the  insurance  agree- 
ment. Of  any  such  charge,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  1  percent  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  loan  would  be  available  for  deposit 
in  the  fund.  Any  remainder  would  be  avail- 
able for  annual  appropriation  to  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

4.  To  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  at  cost- 
of-money  interest  rates,  to  meet  loan  insur- 
ance obligations  and  to  make  other  au- 
thorized expenditures  from  the  fund.  Such 
borrowing  could  not  be  made  to  provide 
capital  for  making  loans  or  to  restore  losses 
from  discounted  sales. 

5.  To  utilize  the  fund  for  the  purposes — 
in  addition  to  meeting  loan  insurance  obliga- 
tions and  making  loans  for  insurance  and  re- 
sale— of  paying  interest  accruals  on  borrower 
payments  before  transmittal  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  insured  holders  and 
of  paying  taxes,  Insurance,  prior  Hens,  and 
other  expenses  and  advances  to  protect,  serv- 
ice, collect,  and  liquidate  the  loans  and 
security. 

It  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
use  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  and 
authority  for  insuring  loans,  or  making 
loans  to  be  sold  Insured,  to  finance  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  domestic  farm 
labor  In  accordance  with  section  514  and 
for  senior  citizens  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 515(b).  not  including  the  inconsistent 
provisions  In  these  sections. 

The  new  section  518  would  group  rural 
housing  direct  loans  made  under  sections 
502,  503,  504,  and  515(a)  of  the  1949  act. 
collections  therefrom,  and  funds  available 
from  appropriations  or  Treasury  borrowings 
for  such  loans,  Into  a  new  fund,  the  "R\iral 
Housing  Direct  Loan  Account."  to  be  used. 
for  making  such  loans  and  making  repay- 
ments to  the  Treasury.  It  would  also  estab- 
lish the  Interest  rate  on  borrowings  from 
the  Treasury  for  the  Rural  Housing  Direct 
Loan  Account  at  the  same  rate  as  provided 
In  the  new  section  517(h)  for  borrowings 
for  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund. 


Subsection  (b)  would  extend  for  4  years, 
to  October  1,  1969.  the  present  xmused  bal- 
ance of  $101  million  of  the  borrowing  au- 
thority under  section  511.  as  well  as  remove 
the  present  partial  allocation  to  section  502 
senior  citizen  loans  exclusively. 

Section  904.  FNMA  secondary  market  op- 
erations for  insured  rural  hoxising  loans: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  Include 
loans  insured  under  title  V  of  the  1949  act 
in  its  secondary  market  operations. 

Section  905.  Extension  of  rural  housing 
authorizations:  Subsections  (a),  (b).  and 
(c)  of  this  section  would  extend  for  4  years, 
to  October  1,  1969,  the  present  authority — 

1.  For  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcuture  to  make 
section  503  loan  contribution  commitments; 

2.  For  appropriations  to  finance  section 
504(a)  grants,  section  504(b)  loans,  section 
516  assistance,  and  section  506  rural  housing 
research  and  study  programs;  and 

3.  For  making  insured  section  515(b) 
rental  housing  loans  for  elderly  persons  and 
families. 

Subsection  (b)  would  also  raise  to  $50 
million  the  authority  for  appropriations  for 
section  516  assistance  to  provide  low-rent 
housing  for  domestic  farm  labor. 

Subsection  (d)  would  extend  the  con- 
struction standards  and  technical  services 
provisions  of  section  506(a)  of  the  1949  act 
to  operations  under  the  new  provisions 
added  by  this  title. 

Section  906.  Pa3mient  of  interest  to  the 
Treasury  on  appropriations  for  rural  housing 
loans:  This  section  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  pay  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  any  siu-pluses  from 
the  Rural  Housing  Insvirance  Fund  or  Direct 
Loan  Account.  Would  also  provide  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Treasury  of  Interest,  at  cost-of- 
money  rates,  on  any  portions  of  future  ap- 
propriations to  the  fxmd  or  the  account 
authorized  for  making  loans,  until  retvirned 
to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

TTTLB  X — MISCELLANEOTTS 

Section  1001.  Increase  in  authorization 
for  virban  planning  grants:  This  section 
would  remove  the  dollar  limit  on  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  of  funds  for 
section  701  urban  planning  grants  and  au- 
thorize such  additional  fiinds  to  be  appro- 
priated as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
iirban  planning  assistance  program. 

Under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  the  Housing  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  (generally  not  to  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  costs)  to  States 
and  local  planning  agencies  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring comprehensive  development  plans  and 
programs.  Grants  are  made  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  of  small  communities  and 
counties,  metropolitan  areas  and  urban  re- 
gions. States,  and  Interstate  regions. 

Thus  far  $86,325  million  of  the  presently 
authorized  $105  million  have  been  appropri- 
ated. The  program  level  for  fiscal  year  1966 
Is  estimated  at  $35  million.  Appropriation 
of  $16.3  mUlion  in  addition  to  the  $18,675 
million  remaining  in  unused  authorization 
win  be  required  to  fund  the  program  at  this 
level.  Additional  funds  would  still,  of  course, 
be  made  available  only  through  appropria- 
tions. 

Section  1002.  Increase  in  authorization 
for  Federal-State  training  programs:  This 
section  would  remove  the  dollar  limit  on  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  of  funds  for 
grants  for  Federal-State  training  programs 
and  would  authorize  such  additional  funds 
to  be  appropriated  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  programs.  Additional  funds 
wovild,  of  covirse,  be  made  available  only 
through  appropriations. 

Under  part  I  of  title  vm  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964,  the  Housing  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  make  matching  grants  to 
States  to  assist  them  In  developing  special 
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training  programs  for  technical  and  profes- 
sional people  who  are,  or  are  likely  to  be, 
employed  by  a  governmental  or  public  body 
which  has  responsibilities  for  community 
development.  These  matching  grants  may 
also  be  used  to  support  State  and  local  re- 
search on  housing,  pxiblic  improvement  pro- 
grams, code  problems,  efficient  land  use, 
urban  transportation,  and  similar  commu- 
nity development  problems. 

It  is  estimated  that  $10  million  in  match- 
ing grants  will  be  made  under  this  program 
in  fiscal  year  1966.  The  Housing  Act  of 
1964  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $10 
million  for  such  grants.  Of  this  $10  million 
authorization,  $5  million  will  be  requested 
by  the  Housing  Agency  as  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  $5 
million  will  remain  available  for  appropria- 
tion. To  fund  an  estimated  program  level 
of  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1966,  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million,  in  addition  to  the  $5 
million  in  unused  authorization,  will  be 
required. 

Section  1003.  Increase  in  authorization 
for  public  works  planning  advances:  This 
section  would  remove  the  existing  dollar 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  public  works  planning 
fund  and  authorize  such  additional  funds  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund  as  may  be  neces- 
san,-  to  carry  out  the  planning  advance  pro- 
gram. Additional  funds  would  still,  of 
course,  be  made  available  only  through  ap- 
propriations. 

It  is  estimated  that  $25  million  in  plan- 
ning advances  will  be  made  In  fiscal  year 
1966.  The  Housing  Act  of  1964  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  S20  million  to  the  pub- 
lic works  planning  fund  (in  addition  to 
amounts  previously  authorized  and  which 
had  been  appropriated) .  Of  this  $20  million 
in  new  authorizations  provided  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964.  SIO  million  has  been  appro- 
priated and  $10  million  remains  available 
for  appropriation. 

Repayments  to  the  fund,  during  fiscal 
year  1966  (which  are  available  to  make  plan- 
ning advances)  are  estimated  at  $10  million. 
To  fund  the  estimated  program  level  of  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966,  appropriation  of 
$5  million,  in  addition  to  the  $10  million  In 
existing  authorization  and  the  estimated  $10 
million  in  repaj-ments,  will  be  required. 

Under  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  the  Housing  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  advance  Interest-free  funds  to  States, 
municipalities,  and  other  public  agencies  to 
help  finance  the  cost  of  planning  variovis 
public  works  and  facilities.  These  advances 
become  repayable  in  whole  or  In  part  when 
construction  of  the  public  work  planned  Is 
started. 

Through  the  end  of  December  1964,  a  total 
of  3.817  applications  for  approximately  $92 
million  have  been  approved  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  estimated  cost  of  the  projects 
aided  by  these  public  works  planning  ad- 
vances totals  $5.56  billion.  As  of  the  same 
date,  3,360  plans  involving  Federal  advances 
of  $84  million  have  been  completed  and 
1,186  advances  for  $31  million  have  been 
repaid. 

Section  1004.  Advisory  committees — techni- 
cal provision:  This  section  would  delete  an 
obsolete  provision  from  section  601  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  The  provision  deleted 
exempts  a  member  of  an  advisory  committee 
appointed  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  or  the  heads  of  any  of  the 
constituents  of  the  Housing  Agency  from  cer- 
tain cited  conflict  of  interest  laws.  This  pro- 
vision was  made  obsolete  and  no  longer  nec- 
essary by  section  2  of  Public  Law  87-849. 
That  law  enacted  new  provisions  which  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose. 

Section  1005.  Public  facility  loans  to  non- 
profit corporations:  This  section  would  per- 
mit the  Administrator  to  make  loans  under 
the  public  facility  loans  program  to  private 
nonprofit   corporations  to  finance  the  con- 


struction of  works  for  the  storage,  treatment, 
purification,  or  distribution  of  water;  sew- 
age, sewage  treatment  and  sewer  facilities 
needed  to  serve  small  communities  (with  a 
population  of  less  than  10,000)  if  he  deter- 
mines no  existing  public  body  is  able  to  con- 
struct and  operate  such  facilities. 

Section  1006.  FHA  conforming  amend- 
ments: This  section  would  amend  various 
sections  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  make 
their  provisions  conform  to  the  provisions  In 
title  II  of  this  bill  with  respect  to  the  con- 
solidation of  FHA  insurance  funds. 

Section  1007.  Repeal  of  special  provision 
in  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act:  This  sec- 
tion would  repeal  a  provision  In  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  which  re- 
quires that  contractors,  in  providing  facili- 
ties or  equipment  which  have  received  loan 
or  grant  assistance  under  the  act,  "shall  use 
only  such  manufactured  articles  as  have  been  « 
manufactured  in  the  United  States."  There 
is  no  other  Federal  matching  grant  program 
which  contains  such  a  requirement.  The 
President,  In  approving  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  expressed  hope  that  the 
provision  would  be  repealed  and  said  that 
it  is  Incompatible  with  the  trade  policy  this 
Nation  Is  pursuing  under  the  Trade  Expan-. 
slon  Act. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman 
Patman,  in  commending  President  John- 
son for  the  very  fine  housing  and  urban 
development  legislation  he  has  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  I  too  pledge  my  sup- 
port for  the  administration's  program 
introduced  here  today  and  recommend 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  its  enact- 
ment into  law. 

This  Nation  will  prosper  and  remain 
great  only  if  the  70  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation which  live  in  the  urban  areas  of 
our  country  can  make  for  themselves 
a  good  life  in  the  city.  Almost  all  of  the 
great  growth  in  population  which  we 
know  for  a  certainty  we  will  experience 
in  the  next  40  years  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  Nation's  urban  areas.  The  next 
15  years,  30  million  additional  people 
will  be  added  to  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know — and  the  people 
I  represent  know — only  too  well  the 
truth  of  President  Johnson's  words: 

The  modern  city  can  be  the  most  ruthless 
enemy  of  the  good  life,  or  It  can  be  its 
servant.  The  choice  is  up  to  this  generation 
of  Americans.  For  this  is  truly  the  time  of 
decision  for  the  American  city. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  truly  great 
needs  that  must  be  met  in  our  cities — 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
people;  more  and  better  schools;  fresh 
water  and  an  end  to  pollution  of  our  air, 
rivers,  and  streams — and  at  least  a  taste 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  trees  and  parks 
and  open  space. 

We  must  help  the  cities  plan  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today  and  plan  for  the  gi-eat 
increase  in  population  they  must  accom- 
modate. 

The  legislation  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the^  Johnson  administration  of- 
fers new  strength  and  opportunity  to  the 
cities.  If  we  make  the  effort,  we  can 
make  of  our  cities  a  place  where  men 
can  come  together  to  live  the  good  life. 
"A  place  where  every  man  feels  safe  on 
his  streets  and  in  the  house  of  his 
friends — where  each  individual's  dignity 
and  self-respect  Is  strengthened  by  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  neighbors — 


where  each  of  us  can  find  th^  satisfac- 
tion and  warmth  which  comes  »nly  from 
being  a  member  of  the  community  of 
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VFW  CONGRESSIONAL  'AWARD 
TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mii  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  aodress  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  aqid  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  ejctraneous 
matter.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ^jobjection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia?  J 

There  was  no  objection.        I 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mit-  Speaker, 
one  of  the  year's  most  notablq| occasions 
in  this  Capital  City  is  the  anyiual  con- 
gressional dinner  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  This 
has  become  a  traditional  event  at  which 
the  VFW  honors  the  Membeas  of  Con- 
gress. ; 

Each  year,  on  the  occasion  o|  this  ban- 
quet, the  VFW  presents  the  fFW  Con- 
gressional Award  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. This  VFW  Congressio|ial  Award 
has  become  recognized  as  one  (|E  the  most 
meaningful  and  coveted  awarJk  for  pub- 
lic service  which  it  is  within  jfhe  power 
of  any  of  our  national  orgai'fcations  to 
make.  | 

The  announcement  that  mis  year's 
recipient  would  be  the  Hono^ble  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  Speaker  of  tHfe  House  of 
Representatives,  was  made  eecently  by 
VFW  Commander  in  Chief"  John  A. 
Jenkins.  «, 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  SpeakeV,  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  join  with  me 
in  extending  to  our  respect^i  Speaker 
our  warmest  congratulations!  upon  his 
selection  to  receive  this  honor  which  he 
so  thoroughly  deserves. 

Congratulations,  too,  shoulj  go  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  jhe  United 
States  for  the  wisdom,  understanding, 
and  insight  they  have  demo|istrated  in 
selecting  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK  for  this  Congressional  Award. 

Reflecting  the  affection  'Ivhich  all 
Members  of  Congress  havft^  for  our 
Speaker,  and  indicative  of  the  respect  in 
which  the  VFW  is  held  by  Members  of 
Congress,  I  am  informed  thafc  there  will 
be  an  unusually  large  numb*  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  andjthis  House 
at  the  VFW  congressional  ifinner  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  March-i9,  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  at  whitji  time  the 
beautifully  sculptured  bronae  plaque, 
symbolizing  the  VFW  Cq^giessional 
Award,  will  be  presented  to  IJie  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack.  'rtie  presen- 
tation will  be  made  by  the  nattonal  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterins  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Mr.  John  A.  |enkins,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  is  well  known  to 
the  Members  of  this  House,    j 

Because  of  the  importance  §f  this  VFW 
award,  I  include,  under  leavg  to  extend 
my  remarks,  the  VFW's  offlcSal  descrip- 
tive data,  together  with  theipriteria  for 
making  the  award. 


The  VFW  Congressional  Award 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Congres- 
sional Award,  conferred  annually  at  the 
midwinter  congressional  dinner,  is  one  of 
the  several  given  by  the  |  VFW  In  recognition 
of  meritorious  achievement  in  various  fields. 
It  is  unique  In  that  It  Is  the  top  award  given 
to  a  Member  of  Congress  by  the  organization. 
For  this  reason,  it  carrier  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion, "for  outstanding  service  to  the  Na- 
tion." 

By  the  awarding  of  this  honor  to  one  of 
our  national  legislators,  the  VFW  seeks  to 
dramatize  the  importance  of  the  role  of  a 
freely  elected  legislature  in  serving  the  great 
ends  of  the  Republic,  mWntainlng  true  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
fidelity  to  its  Constitution  and  laws,  the 
fostering  ol  true  patriotism,  maintaining 
and  extending  the  institutions  of  American 
freedom,  and  preserving  and  defending  our 
country  from  all  her  enemies,  at  home  or 
abroad. 

The  special  committee  on  awards  and  cita- 
tions. In  establishing  tine  award  in  1963,  de- 
cided that  It  should  be  given  to  a  sitting 
Member  of  Congress;  i.e.,  a  Member  who,  at 
the  time  the  award  Is  conferred,  Is  on  active 
legislative  service.  The  recipient  may  be  a 
Member  either  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  of  the  Senate.  By  custom,  the  grant- 
ing of  the  award  alteirnates  between  the 
two  Houses.  It  is  completely  nonpartisan  in 
nature. 

In  deciding  who  should  receive  this  honor, 
the  committee  takes  inl^}  account  the  Mem- 
ber's own  attitude  tojward  his  legislative 
duties  and  responsibilities,  the  degree  of  re- 
spect held  toward  him  by  his  fellow  legis- 
lators, his  efforts  to  harmonize  civil-mili- 
tary relations  and  the  success  of  those  ef- 
forts, the  balance  he  has  been  able  to  achieve 
between  the  national  Interests  of  his  own 
constituency  and  State,  his  diligence  and 
hard  work,  the  contribution  made  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  House  of  which  he  Is  a 
part  and  the  work  of  the  committees  to  which 
he  has  been  assigned,  and  above  all,  his  devo- 
tion to  American  principles.  The  recipient, 
in  short,  should  be  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman or  Senator. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  distin- 
guished service  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  can 
be  performed  for  the  people  of  our  great 
country.  In  granting  this  award,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  wishes  to  recognize 
such  service,  whether  carried  out  in  public 
view  with  deserved  acclaim  or  performed  in 
ways  which  gain  little  public  recognition 
but  which  may  be  of  ^qual  or  even  greater 
value  to  the  country. 

The  VFW  Congressional  Award  endeavors 
to  pay  homage  to  that  single  legislator 
among  the  535  Members  of  Congress  who 
seems  most  nearly  to  meet  tlie  following 
criteria : 

1.  Contribution  to  the  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  Ideals  upon  which  the 
U.S.  system  of  government  Is  based; 

2.  Recognition  by  his  colleagues  of  his  serv- 
ice, whether  that  service  be  one  of  quiet 
dedication  and  hard  work  or  one  of  achiev- 
ing wide  publicity,  to  the  best  and  highest 
interests  of  the  Nation; 

3.  Exemplification  of  the  principles  of  civic 
duty  shared  by  the  VFW,  which  emphasize 

■  the  individual,  the  community,  the  State  and 
the  Nation; 

4.  Unswerving  loyalty  to,  and  active  per- 
formance in,  the  defense  and  security  of  the 
Nation  against  its  foes  whoever  and  wher- 
ever they  may  be; 

5.  Compassionate,  practical  attention  to 
the  needs  of  those  men  and  women  who  have 
selflessly  gl\^n  of  themselves  to  the  service 
of  America,  not  only  in  its  wars,  but  in  peace- 
ful pursuits  as  well;  and 

6.  Dedication  to  his  legislative  responsibil- 
ities over  a  period  of  years  and  continuous 
growth  in  legislative  responsibility  and  ex- 


perience, not  only  in  fields  of  special  in- 
terest to  any  particular  group  in  American 
life  but  in  his  overall  stewardship. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  knows  and 
appreciates  that  there  may  be  many  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  meet  these 
rigorous  standards.  It  is  the  organization's 
hope  that  by  granting  this  distinguished 
award  it  will  call  attention  not  only  to  the 
dedicated  service  of  the  recipient,  in  which- 
ever House  he  may  be  serving,  but  to  the 
other  deserving  Members  who  share  the  at- 
tributes and  accomplishments  for  which  the 
VFW  Congressional  Award  is  made  each  year. 

The  first  award,  bestowed  on  March  10, 
1964,  weht  to  U.S.  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of 
Arizona. 


ARMY  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  taken  this  time  simply  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  statement  regarding 
procurement  procedures  in  the  Army 
and  comments  on  various  General  Ac- 
counting OfiRce  reports  which  I  believe 
are  significant  and  which  I  believe 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

I  also  might  say  that  in  addition  to 
some  critical  comments,  I  intend  to 
make  some  complimentary  remarks 
about  the  Army  and  action  they  are 
taking  today  which  I  believe  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  improving  procure- 
ment proceedings  and  reducing  the  cost 
of  military  procurement. 

I  would  like  to  place  before  the  House 
and  the  public  today  some  details  on 
Army  procurement  procedures,  which, 
I  believe,  should  be  eye  openers  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  engaged  in  our 
annual  battle  to  hold  down  the  Federal 
budget  by  eliminating  waste  from  areas 
such  as  defense  procurement. 

These  comments  will  take  note  of  per- 
sonnel policies  that  directly  contribute 
to  waste,  the  Anny's  apparent  refusal 
to  take  meaningful  action  against  em- 
ployees found  responsible  for  the  waste, 
their  failure  to  make  public  the  names 
of  employees  against  whom  they  do  act. 
and  the  apparent  coddling  of  higher 
Army  ofiBcials  whom  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce — GAO— has  said  share 
the  responsibility  for  the  incredible 
snafu  that  I  shall  describe. 

Briefly,  the  first  case  concerns  six 
civilian  electronics  engineers  against 
whom  dismissal  action  was  initiated  by 
the  Army  Electronics  Command,  head- 
quartered at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  for 
their  role  in  the  repeated  purchase  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  electronics  equip- 
ment that  would  not  operate  properly. 
The  Army  took  the  action  only  after  it 
was  goaded  into  moving  by  GAO. 

When  the  Army  announced  in  July 
that  it  was  initiating  the  dismissal  ac- 
tions, the  men  involved — plus  another 
who  retired  rather  than  waiting  to  be 
fired— protested  that  they  were  mere 
"scapegoats." 


They  claimed — correctly — ^that  the 
GAO  had  found  that  higher  ranking 
Anny  officials,  both  at  Fort  Monmouth 
and  in  Washington,  had  also  been  in- 
volved in  the  decisions  that  led  to  the 
waste. 

In  November,  when  the  Army  made 
the  dismissal  actions  against  five  of  the 
men  final — charges  against  the  sixth 
man  were  dropped — the  ousted  men  an- 
nounced that  they  would  appeal,  expos- 
ing the  higher-ups  also  responsible  and 
establishing  their  own  alleged  inno- 
cence. 

So  effective  was  that  threat,  ap- 
parently, that  within  3  months,  the  Army 
announced  that  after  negotiating  with 
the  dismissed  men's  attorney,  four  of  the 
five  men  were  being  reinstated  in  their 
old  jobs.  The  fifth  was  offered  another 
job  at  a  lower  level  of  responsibility,  but 
refused  it. 

And  what  was  the  Army's  explanation 
for  its  action? 

Maj.  Gen.  Frank  W.  Moorman,  who 
heads  the  Electronics  Command,  said 
that  the  five  men — who  were  fired  for 
"gross  negligence" — had  refused,  in  No- 
vember, to  admit  any  responsibility  in 
the  snafu. 

However,  Moorman  announced  that 
they  have  now  decided  to  acknowledge 
responsibility  so  they  were  being  restored 
to  duty. 

And  what  was  their  penalty?  Three 
of  the  men  were  fined  20  days'  pay  and 
one  will  forfeit  10  days'  pay.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  time  since  their  dis- 
missal in  November,  they  will  receive 
substantial  back  pay. 

As  frosting  on  this  cake,  the  Army — 
which  I  am  advised,  had  said  last  sum- 
mer that  it  would  identify  the  men  in- 
volved after  they  were  dismissed — has 
continued  to  refuse  to  identify  the 
offenders  to  the  press. 

The  Army  also  refuses,  I  am  told,  to 
discuss  details  of  the  case,  or  to  answer 
questions  from  the  press  as  to  why  the 
higher-ups  mentioned  in  the  GAO  report 
also  were  not  disciplined. 

The  details  of  this  case  are  extraor- 
dinary'. The  procurement  involved  is 
covered  by  GAO  Report  No.  B-146834 
dated  December  17, 1963,  copies  of  which 
are  available  to  the  public.  This 
fascinating  report  examines  the  Army 
purchase  of  a  radiacmeter  identified  by 
the  official  nomenclature  M-108(  )  /PD. 
This  piece  of  electronic  equipment  is 
what  the  layman  would  call  a  portable 
geiger  counter.  It  is  Intended  for  use  by 
the  Army  to  measure  nuclear  radiation 
on  a  battlefield  after  an  atomic  blast. 
The  GAO  report  outlines  the  fact  that 
the  Army  paid  for  the  development  of 
this  radiacmeter,  which,  in  field  tests 
after  development,  failed  to  function  in 
a  manner  that  was  suitable  for  opera- 
tional needs — it  did  not  measure  radia- 
tion with  the  required  accuracy. 

In  other  words,  a  soldier  carrying  this 
equipment  to  measure  radiation  on  an 
atomic  battlefield— the  intended  use — 
might  jeopardize  his  life  because  the 
equipment  would  not  supply  sufficiently 
accurate  readings.  The  testers  said  the 
equipment  needed  further  refinement. 
After  these  tests,  field  reports  were  for- 
warded to  Army  officisds  recommending 
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that  this  equipment  not  be  purchaser  in 
quantity.    Army  officials,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  award  contracts  for  produc- 
tion of  the  very  equipment  which  had 
been  demonstrated  unsatisfactory.   Dur- 
ing the  period  from  March  1958  through 
January  1962.  Fort  Monmouth  officials 
entered  into  5  separate  contracts,  order- 
ing 59,776  units  of  this  inadequate  radi- 
acmeter  at  a  total  cost  of  $2.9  million, 
even  though  it  was  known  prior  to  the 
first  production  contract  and  prior  to 
each    succeeding    contract    that    these 
radiacmeters  were  not  yet  acceptable  for 
Army  use.    The  10,800  units  under  the 
first  contract   were  scrapped   and  the 
Army   paid   an   additional    $663,000   to 
"modify"  the  15,000  radiacmeters  pro- 
duced under  the  second  and  third  con- 
tracts, plus  approximately  $200,000  to 
reimburse    two    companies    which    had 
started  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  produc- 
tion   contracts— contracts    which    the 
Army  later  cancelled  after  GAO  exposed 
the  foulup  and  blew  the  whistle. 

After    careful    study,    GAO    recom- 
mended   that    disciplinary    action    be 
taken  against  the  personnel  responsible 
for  this  incredible  set  of  circumstances. 
In  response,  the  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand    last    summer,    initiated    action 
against  seven  high-ranking  electronics 
engineers.    One  of  the  men  retired  be- 
fore the  charges  could  be  formally  filed. 
On  November  10.  1964.  after  taking 
written  and  oral  arguments  from  the 
seven  men— including  the  retiree— the 
Army  Electronics  Command  sustained 
its  dismissal  action  against  five  of  the 
six  men  still  on  the  job  and  reaffirmed 
criticism  of  the  man  who  had  retired. 
The  seventh  man— a  department  head- 
was  reinstated  on  grounds  that  his  argu- 
ments had  established  that  he  had  been 
wrongfully  accused.  „,.^„o. 

Examination  of  GAO  Report  B-146834 
makes  it  clear,  indeed  it  stresses,  that 
the   decisions   which   led   to   this  pro- 
curement of  worthless  equipment  were 
not  confined  to  personnel  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth.   Higher  officials,  some  of  whom 
are  in  Washington,  participated  in  these 
decisions    to    purchase    unusable    elec- 
tronic   equipment   with   U.S.    tax    dol- 
lars.   In  fact,  higher  officials  overruled 
the    field    inspector's    recommendation 
against   quantity   procurement    of    this 
inadequate  equipment.    Yet  these  higher 
officials  still  draw  their  Federal  salaries, 
or  have  been  allowed  to  retire.   Why  have 
these  top  officials  not  been  disciplined? 
Why  was  it  that  only  the  lower  level  em- 
plovees  were  put  in  the  fire?    These  are 
questions  that  demand  answers— answers 
which  I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic   are   entitled   to   have.     Further,    I 
believe  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the 
identity  of  the  men  the  Army  took  action 
against— after  it  was  prompted  to  do  so 
by  the  GAO— but  whom  the  Army  sees 
fit  to  continue  to  protect  by  refusing  to 
disclose  their  names. 

Fortunately,  for  the  public,  suppres- 
sion of -information  does  not  always  deter 
an  enterprising  press  from  exposing  the 
truth.  And  it  did  not  deter  at  least  one 
newspaper  in  this  case.  I  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  story  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  a  newspaper  that 
has  played  a  major  role  in  exposing  waste 


and  corruption  at  Fort  Monmouth  and  in 
the  Electronics  Command's  procurement 
office  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

(By  Charles  Nicodemus) 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  February  8,  1965. — 
Four  high-ranking  electronics  engineers 
fired  for  their  role  In  the  repeated  procure- 
ment of  faulty  equipment  were  restored  to 
duty  today  because  they  admitted  gross 
negligence. 

The  four,  dismissed  in  November  from  an 
Army  Electronics  Command  Agency  here, 
will  get  nearly  full  back  pay;  three  will  be 
penalized  20  days'  pay  and  one  will  forfeit  10 
days'  pay. 

A  fifth  engineer  also  fired  will  not  be 
restored.  But  he  will  be  rehired  in  a  lesser 
paying  job  if  he  wishes,  the  Army  said. 

The  five  had  been  dismissed  for  gross 
negligence  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Frank  W.  Moorman, 
head  of  the  command.  He  said  they  failed  to 
halt  the  repeated  purchase  of  about  $1,900 
in  faulty  meters  designed  to  tell  troops  when 
a  battlefield  Is  free  of  deadly  nuclear  radia- 
tion. The  equipment,  called  "radiacmeters," 
was  inaccurate. 

In  announcing  the  leniency,  Moorman  now 
says  the  men  had  been  fired  only  because 
"they  denied  and  could  not  recognize  any 
degree  of  responsibility  in  the  procurement." 
At  the  time  of  the  firings  the  five  men 
had  contended  they  were  scapegoats.  They 
vowed  they  would  appeal  Moorman's  action, 
and  expose  higher  ranking  officials  also  held 
responsible  in  an  audit  that  led  to  the  dis- 
missals. 

Moorman  said  the  men  were  dropping  their 

appeals. 

"The  decision  to  modify  the  original  (dis- 
missal) action  was  made,"  he  said,  because 
the  men  "reversed  their  original  stand  and 
did,  In  fact,  recognize  and  acknowledge  their 
roles"  in  the  snafu. 

Although  procurements  of  the  faulty 
equipment  ran  from  1958  through  1963.  the 
Army  took  no  action  against  the  men  In- 
volved until  the  General  Accounting  Office 
detected  the  situation  and  recommended 
disciplinary  action  in  a  strongly  worded  audit 
report. 

An  ensuing  Army  probe  centered  on  seven 
men.  One  of  them  resigned,  and  Moorman 
announced  in  July  that  he  was  firing  the 
other  six.  In  November,  he  dropped  charges 
against  one  of  the  six— a  department  head— 
and  fired  the  remaining  five. 

No  action  was  taken  against  the  higher- 
ranking  officials  at  Fort  Monmouth  or  in 
Washington  whom  the  GAO  auditors  said 
were  all  involved  in  the  proctirements. 

The  six  originally  slated  for  firing  were, 
or   had   been,   employees   of   their   agency's 
production  engineering  department,  headed 
until  July  1962  by  Engineer  William  Laverick. 
Laverlck  was  sentenced  to  2  years  In  Fed- 
eral  prison  last  year  as  one  of  three  men 
found  guilty  of  conspiring  In  1962  to  rig  an 
Army  electronics  contract  for  a  cash  bribe. 
The  convictions  are  being  appealed. 
The  engineer  who  retired  last  July  In  the 
face  of  impending  dismissal  was  Sal  Flnkel- 
Rtein,  head  of  Surveillance  and  Air  Defense 
Equipment  Branch. 

The  engineer  fired  and  not  reinstated  was 
B.  R.  Barrett.  Chief  of  Logistics  Engineering. 
The  three  penalized  20  days'  pay  are  Max 
Singer,  Assistant  Chief  of  Production  En- 
gineering, William  Ely,  who  worked  with 
Singer,  and  Charles  Ingalls,  head  of  the 
Physical  Sciences  and  Equipment  Branch, 
under  Flnkelsteln. 

Penalized  10  days'  pay  was  Fred  McCall, 
an  Ingalls  aid. 


I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  men  involved  here  are.  or  had  been, 
connected  with  the  Production  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  their  U.S.  Army  Elec- 
tronics Command  agency.    As  noted  in 


the  Daily  News  story,  the  mart  who  pre- 
viously headed  that  departmei^.  William 
Leverick.  was  convicted  of  bripery,  con- 
spiracy, and  conflict  of  interest  in  Jan- 
uary 1964  in  a  case  involving  sua  attempt 
to  rig  an  Army  electronics  contract.   Also 
convicted  was  his  former  administrative 
assistant,  Malcolm  Schaefer.  and  a  third 
man  who  had  headed  tha  agency's  Lo- 
gistics and  Engineering  Divisijjin,  named 
Harrison  Try  on.    I  might  als*  point  out 
that  testimony  at  the  trial  indfcated  that 
there  were  more  than  three  mAi  involved 
in  this  contract-bribery  ringU-and,  in- 
deed, at  the  direction  of  one Jpf  the  de- 
fendants, two  additional  pay olf  envelopes 
had  been  prepared  by  the  womd-be  con- 
tractor who  cooperated  with  fie  FBI  in 
breaking  this  case.    However, ',pnly  three 
of  the  payoff  envelopes  were  passed  be- 
fore it  became  necessary  to  m|tke  the  ar- 
rests.    The  Department  of  Justice  may 
know — from  its  investigation^  and  from 
evidence  given  at  the  trial^where  the 
rest  of  the  money  was  supposed  to  go. 
But  since  that  phase  of  the  cjfce  was  not 
believed  to  be  strong  enougl|i  to  win  a 
conviction,  it  was  dropped.     *? 

I  mention  this  not  to  implytor  suggest 
in  any  way  that  any  of  the  »en  named 
above  were  involved  in  the  bnbery  case. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  that 
effect.  I  make  the  point  merfly  to  stress 
that  there  remains  a  sizable  Cleanup  job 
the  Army  should  be  doing  atfFort  Mon- 
mouth and  elsewhere  in  th^  Electronic 
Command,  a  job  that  the  Arniy  is  not  do- 
ing or  is  doing  only  halfway,  and  then 
reluctantly  when  some  ot|ier  agency 
forces  the  issue.  That  conciision  is  not 
drawn  from  the  above  two  cases  alone. 
There  appears  to  be  a  pattern  of  ques- 
tionable procurement  practfces  emerg- 
ing in  the  Electronics  Command. 

Another  case,  similar  to  ihe  radiac- 
meter  case,  involves  a  portatie  radar  set 
identified  by  the  nomenclatule  AN/PPS- 
4(  ) ,  and  covered  by  GAO  R^ort  No.  B- 
146906  dated  October  26,  196f  Here,  the 
Army  refused  to  take  action  l^ainst  per- 
sonnel involved  in  a  wastelpl  procure- 
ment in  an  apparent  attemi^  to  avoid  a 
series  of  precedents  that  coiild  decimate 
the  rank  and  file  of  Army  ftrocurement 
experts.  This  case  involved  tSie  procure- 
ment abuse  of  purchasing  eqi^lpment  that 
had  not  been  completely  developed.  The 
Electronics  Command  purchased  radar 
sets  that  would  not  work,  despite  advance 
warnings,  and  made  the  py^chase  sole- 
.source — noncompetitive — wiq^i  question- 
able justification,  thereby  Hvasting- in 
the  estimate  of  GAO— an  additional  $2.2 
million.  i 

What  happened  was  this.J  The  Army 
awarded  a  contract  to  a  major  electronics 
company  to  produce  a  quariity  of  these 
sets,  finally  fixed  at  402  unfts.  Tests  of 
two  preliminary  models  revefled  some  29 
deficiencies.  20  of  them  "so^erious  that 
corrective  action  was  deemel  mandatory 
prior  to  acceptance  and  iss^nce  to  the 
troops."  according  to  GAO.  fepecificaUy, 
the  radar  sets  could  not  mfjasure  range 
accurately,  nor  spot  the  tari|et  properly, 
nor  stand  correctly  on  their  tripods. 
Despite  these  shortcomings,  the  contract 
was  awarded.  Eventually,  another  50^ 
units  were  added  to  the  total  production 
without  the  force  of  competition  being 
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introduced  into  the  procurement.  Al- 
though the  deficiencies  were  known  at 
the  time  the  second  quantity — 502 — was 
placed  under  contract,  and  although  one 
lower  level  group  of  officials  had  recom- 
mended that  the  deficiencies  be  corrected 
in  any  new  purchase,  no  such  correction 
was  ordered.  Indeed,  when  seeking  justi- 
fication to  proceed  with  the  second  pro- 
duction quantity,  higher  authorities  in 
the  Army  were  not  informed  of  the  de- 
ficiencies. As  a  result  of  this  failure, 
production  of  this  raxiar  set  was  later 
suspended  for  15  months  while  the  long- 
needed  corrections  wiere  finally  made. 
GAO  said  the  shutdown  cost  taxpayers 
an  additional  $356,220.  In  the  next  pro- 
curement, the  third,  the  Army  introduced 
the  force  of  competition  for  the  first  time. 
As  a  result  they  purchased  quality  equip- 
ment at  a  price  55  percent  below  that 
price  paid  in  the  earlier  sole-source, 
noncompetitive  purchases — sole-source 
awards  which  the  GAO  made  clear  had 
not  been  prudent  or  justified.  This  re- 
sulted in  waste  of  $2.2  million,  GAO 
reports. 

So  flagrant  was  this  case  that  the  GAO 
recommended,  as  with  the  radiacmeter, 
that  the  responsible  individuals  be  dis- 
ciplined. But  the  Army  refused,  claiming 
that  at  that  time  it  had  been  the  Army 
policy  to  "develop  and  produce"  equip- 
ment simultaneously,  a  policy  even  a 
layman  could  assume  Could  not  be  imple- 
mented economically,  if  at  all.  This 
"develop  and  produce"  argument  seems 
totally  preposterous,  aJid  the  Army's  own 
action  in  the  radiacmeter  case  seems  to 
prove  it.  Therefore,  It  appears  that  the 
radar  case  might  warrant  further  study 
by  the  proper  congressional  committee 
to  determine  who  the  responsible  officials 
were  and  why  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Army  to  discipline  them. 
Still,  there  is  more. 

Under  Fort  Monmouth  Invitation 
AMC(E) -28-65-500  which  was  publicly 
opened  on  November  23,  1964,  a  require- 
ment for  a  large  quantity  of  airborne 
radio  sets  identified  by  the  nomenclature 
AN/ARC-54(  )  was  exposed  to  open 
competitive  bidding.  The  low  bid  was 
from  Admiral  Corp.  at  $1,538  for  each 
of  1,833  units,  and  an  optional  price  of 
$1,621  per  unit  for  an  additional  quantity 
of  1,170  units.  The  interesting  point  is 
that  the  Army,  under  previous,  non- 
competitive bidding  restricted  to  a  single 
company,  Collins  Radio,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  purchased  a  total  of  1,753  units  of 
these  radio  sets  for  a  total  cost  of  $9,239,- 
494,  making  an  aveii'age  unit  cost  of 
$5,270.  That  is  three  times  the  price  the 
Army  paid  for  identical  equipment  after 
the  force  of  competition  was  introduced. 
Further,  the  Army  liiad  previously  paid 
Collins  Radio  an  additional  $2.7  million 
to  develop  this  radio.  The  worst  part 
about  this  transactioia  is  the  fact  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  earlier  congressional 
interest  which  forcfed  the  AN/ARC- 
'54  (  )  radio  into  open  competition. 
Admiral  Corp.  might  never  have  been 
^given  a  chance  to  bid  for  this  current 
requirement.  An  intriguing  aspect  of 
the  earlier  sole-source  Collins  Radio 
awards  for  the  AN/ARC-54  is  that  the 
•  Army  justified  the  lack  of  competition 
because  of  the  alleged  urgency  that  ex- 


isted for  delivery.  However,  upon  con- 
gressional inquiry,  it  was  learned  that 
the  airframes  themselves  had  not  then 
been  ordered.  In  other  words,  the  Army 
was  buying  radio  sets  for  aircraft  they 
had  not  even  ordered. 

Still,  there  is  more. 

Earlier  this  year,  under  Fort  Mon- 
mouth Invitation  AMC(E) -28-043-65- 
511,  procurement  of  40  systems  of  an  air- 
borne radar  surveillance  set.  identified 
by  the  nomenclature  AN/ APS-94(  ).was 
subjected  to  open  competition  for  the 
first  time.  Barker  &  Williamson,  Bristol. 
Pa.,  bid  $35,995  for  the  AN/APS-94(  ), 
with  the  second  low  bid  of  $36,890  from 
Frequency  Engineering  Labs,  and  the 
third  low  bid  from  Admiral  Corp.  at 
$44,486,  with  other  bids  higher.  What  is 
noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  previous, 
noncompetitive  sole-source  price  paid 
by  the  Army  for  this  equipment  was  a  re- 
markable $86,624.85  under  a  contract  for 
more  than  $7  million.  The  Army  has 
pointed  with  pride  to  this  saving,  while 
ignoring  the  previous  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  sad  record  of 
some  recent  activities  of  the  Army  Elec- 
tronics Command.  It  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate because  the  man  under  whom 
these  incidents  have  occurred,  I  under- 
stand, was  sent  to  the  Electronics  Com- 
mand to  Clean  up  the  installation  after 
the  FBI  had  uncovered  waste  and  wrong- 
doing. Now,  however,  there  appears  to 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  current 
operation  at  Fort  Monmouth  is  a  clean- 
up or  a  coverup. 

The  man  who  ordered  the  cleanup  was 
Gen.  Frank  S.  Besson,  head  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command,  which  has  overall 
jurisdiction  over  the  Electronics  Com- 
mand. He  has  the  reputation  of,  being 
one  of  the  outstanding  officers  in  the 
-field  of  Defense  procurement. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  situation  at  Fort 
Monmouth  is  one  that  he  will  reexamine 
carefully. 

I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  provide  an 
explanation,  heretofore  denied  the  pub- 
lic, of — 

Specific  details  of  how  the  "fired"  men 
figured  in  the  radiacmeter  procurement? 

Why  men  fired  for  gross  negligence 
at  one  point  are  rehired  with  substantial 
back  pay  a  few  months  later,  allegedly 
because  they  admit  the  very  errors  which 
the  Army  originally  had  said  was  the 
reason  for  their  firing? 

Does  this  establish  a  precedent  under 
which  any  civil  or  military  servant  who 
is  caught  in  waste  or  malfeasance  can 
save  his  job  merely  by  admitting  he  was 
guilty  as  charged? 

The  role  played  in  the  radiacmeter 
procurement  by  the  higher  up  Army  of- 
ficials described  by  the  GAO,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  why  no  action  was  taken 
against  these  men. 

In  stating  my  hope  that  General  Bes- 
son will  order  a  cleanup  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  I  am  being  un- 
realistic. As  evidence,  I  would  cite  a 
recent — and,  in  fact,  revolutionary — ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Materiel  Command,  at 
General  Besson's  order,  to  further  the 
cause  of  honesty  and  moneysaving  com- 
petitive bidding  in  Army  procurement. 
General  Besson  is  announcing,  today,  a 
new,    unprecedented    program,    under 


which  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
will- 
Disclose  in  advance,  whenever  pos- 
sible, all  equipment  and  materiel  to  be 
procured  in  coming  months  or  years  by 
the  AMC's  many  installations;  and 

Provide  all  interested  would-be  con- 
tractors with  complete  backup  informa- 
tion concerning  the  equipment  to  be 
bought. 

This  directive  could  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  moves  made  in  mili- 
tary procurement  since  passage  of  the 
law  requiring  competitive  bidding  on 
Government  contracts,  whenever  possi- 
ble, a  law  which  is  bent  and  abused  too 
often. 

Exceptions  to  the  present  law  are 
made  in  some  80  percent  of  all  procure- 
ment contracts — particularly  the  big- 
dollar  contracts — making  competitive 
bidding  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  and  making  a  mockery  of  the  law. 

General  Besson's  new  plan  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  that  situa- 
tion— at  least  in  the  Army — by  getting 
upcoming  procurements  out  in  the  open. 
It  would  open  the  Army's  files  so  that  all 
manufacturers — and  not  just  the  favored 
few  who  may  wine.  dine,  or  bribe  pro- 
curement officials  as  in  the  case  cited 
above — will  know  what  procurements 
are  upcoming.  It  will — for  the  first 
time — provide  sufficient  information  so 
that  contractors  may  formulate  accu- 
rate competitive  bids — competitive  bids 
that  will  save  the  Army  and  the  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  procurement  costs. 

The  backup  information  to  be  given 
under  the  new  program  ^^ill  include  such 
vital  data  as  the  past  price  of  an  item, 
the  previous  producer,  the  quantity 
bought  and  the  complete  bill  of  mate- 
rials necessary  to  produce  the  item. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  type  of  in- 
formation that  the  other  services  too 
often  continue  to  keep  buried  in  their 
files. 

General  Besson's  decision  to  launch 
his  program  aimed  at  curbing  such 
abuses  should  be  applauded  by  all  tax- 
payers. As  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
deeply  concerned  with  the  question  of 
the  availability  of  Government  informa- 
tion, I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  take 
equally  forthright  action  involving  one 
of  the  key  commands  under  his  juris- 
diction— the  Electronic  Command — and 
that  he  will  investigate,  take  action,  and 
report  before  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  intervene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  of  February  15,  1965, 
which  takes  note  of  the  situation  I  have 
described  above: 

Gboss  Negligence  Rew.\rded 

Charles  Nicodemus,  of  our  Washington 
bureau,  has  turned  up  more  hanky-panky 
In  the  Army  electronics  command  agency  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.  Foxir  civilian  engineers 
who  admitted  gross  negligence  in  purchasing 
faulty  material  have  been  restored  to  their 
jobs  after  what  amounts  to  a  long  vaca- 
tion with  pay. 

In  1962,  Nicodemus  helped  uncover  a 
bribery  scandal  at  Port  Monmouth.  One  re- 
sult was  that  three  men  were  sentenced  to 
prison  last  year  for  their  part  in  conspiring 
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to  rig  an  electronics  contract  for  pay.  An- 
other result  was  an  investigation  of  pro- 
curement practices  which  led  to  the  firing 
of  five  high-ranking  engineers.  The  Army 
said  they  failed  to  stop  repeated  purchases 
of  faulty  meters  for  detecting  battlefield 
radiation — purchases  that  added  up  to  a 
waste  of  $1,900,000. 

That  was  in  November.  The  engineers  con- 
tended they  were  merely  scapegoats.  They 
threatened  to  appeal  and  to  name  higher-ups 
they  said  were  responsible. 

Suddenly,  the  appeal  has  been  dropped  and 
4  of  the  5  are  back  on  the  payroll.  Three 
were  penalized  20  days'  pay,  and  one  10  days' 
pay.  The  fifth  engineer  was  offered  a  differ- 
ent job  at  slightly  lower  pay. 

The  circumstances  warrant  further  Inves- 
tigation by  Congress.  Why,  after  admitting 
gross  negligence,  were  the  engineers  restored 
to  their  Jobs  with  back  pay  minus  only  a 
slight  penalty?  Why  did  they  change  their 
minds  about  exposing  higher-ranking  offi- 
cials In  the  course  of  an  appeal?  Is  there  a 
connection  between  their  change  of  mind 
and  the  generous  treatment  they  received? 

Millions  of  dollars  are  involved  here.  In 
electronics  purchasing.  But  more  than  that, 
the  possible  survival  of  American  troops  is 
also  involved  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  faulty  material. 

Nicodemus  has  brought  the  matter  Into 
the  open.  Congress  and  the  Army  should 
take  it  from  there. 

Following  is  the  statement  Issued  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  this 
date,  announcing  the  praiseworthy  new 
program  of  providing  industry  with  mar- 
ket information  on  the  Army's  future 
procurement  needs: 

A  far-reaching  new  program  to  provide  In- 
dustry with  market  information  on  the 
Army's  future  procurement  needs  was  an- 
nounced today  by  Gen.  Prank  S.  Besson,  Jr., 
Commander  of  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand (AMC). 

Designed  to  broaden  Industry  competition 
for  the  Army's  procurement  dollar  and  thus 
reduce  acquisition  costs,  a  pilot  test  of  the 
program  was  started  this  week  at  nine  Army 
Indvistry  materiel  information  liaison  offices 
throughout  the  country.  The  pilot  test  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  R.  C. 
Conroy.  AMC's  deputy  commanding  general 
for  western  operations.  Fort  Mason,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

General  Besson's  announcement  was  made 
to  an  Industry  audience  assembled  in  Los 
Angeles  under"  the  auspices  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  National  Security  In- 
dustrial Association  to  provide  advance  in- 
formation of  Defense  requirements  during 
upcoming  years.  Conferees  were  told  that 
the  Army  is  trying  to  find  out  whether  of  not 
this  type  of  future  marketing  Information 
will  assist  in  making  management  decisions 
to  bid  on  more  kinds  of  Army  materiel. 

The  program  is  built  around  an  Advanced 
Planning  Procurement  Information  (APPI) 
form  which  will  be  prepared  on  each  end 
Item  to  be  procured  by  the  expendltiore  of 
PEMA  (Procurement  Equipment  and  Mis- 
siles, Army)  funds  In  the  annual  budget. 

APPI  data  will  include  pertinent  histori- 
cal facts  about  the  end  item;  current  fiscal 
year  procurement  action;  and  the  Army's 
planned  proc\irements  through  the  following 
6  years.  Included  also  will  be  statistics  per- 
taining to  quantities,  monthly  production 
rates  and  anticipated  methods  of  procure- 
ment. 

The  APPI  will  be  released  to  current  bid- 
ders and  sources  cleared  to  receive  it  by  the 
procuring  agency's  Army/industry  materiel 
Information  liaison  office  (AIMILO);  con- 
currently, the  APPI  win  be  synopsized  for 
public  media  In  order  to  advertise  Its  avail- 
ability to  all  Industries.  Those  Interested 
may  obtan  Identical  APPI  at  any  one  of  the 


nine  AIMILO's  established  for  this  purpose 
by  presenting  proof  of  security  clearance  re- 
quired; or,  lacking  proof,  by  initiating  ac- 
tions that  will  enable  them  to  receive  APPI 
In  the  future. 

For  test  purposes.  AIMILO's  have  been 
established  at  the  following  U.S.  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command  organizational  elements: 
U.S.  Army  Electronics  Command,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J.;  U.S.  Army  Missile  Command, 
Huntsville.  Ala.;  U.S.  Army  Weapons  Com- 
mand, Rock  Island,  111.;  U.S.  Army  Munitions 
Command,  Dover,  N.J.;  U.S.  Army  Tank  Auto- 
motive Center,  Warren,  Mich.;  U.S.  Army  Mo- 
bility Equipment  Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
U.S.  Army  Aviation  Materiel  Command,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  U.S.  Army  Los  Angeles  Procure- 
ment District.  Pasadena,  Calif.;  U.S.  Army 
San  Francisco  Procurement  District,  Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Mr. 


A  MAN  FOR  THE  AGES 
HUTCHINSON.     Mr.   Speaker,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  passing  of  an  Englishman, 
well  known  and  much  loved  in  my  State 
of  Massachusetts.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Peter 
Howard,  who  on  February  25  died  in 
Lima,  Peru.  As  a  newspaperman  he  set 
out  In  1940  to  write  an  article  attacking 
Moral  Re-Armament:  he  became  Its 
leader. 

He  had  the  respect,  trust,  and  friend- 
ship of  men  at  the  storm  centers  of  the 
world.  For  the  last  25  years  he  used 
every  hour  of  his  day,  every  ounce  of  his 
energy,  and  his  exceptional  skills  for  one 
single  aim — the  creation  of  a  society 
more  satisfying  than  anything  produced 
so  far  by  the  Communist  or  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

In  March  of  last  year  Mr.  Howard  was 
invited  to  address  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
then  president,  John  E.  Powers.  In  in- 
troducing him,  Mr.  Powers  called  him 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  this 
or  any  other  era."  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Howard  said: 

Where  America  goes,  the  world  goes.  If 
America  fails,  the  world  fails.  If  America 
sx'cceeds  in  creating  the  new  type  of  man 
find  the  new  type  of  society  that  the  pace 
and  pressure  of  the  hour  demand,  she  will 
led  humanity  onward  In  the  next  stage  of 
human  evolution. 

While  in  Boston  Howard  visited  Cardi- 
nal Cushing,  who  subsequently  wrote 
the  foreword  to  the  current  collection  of 
his  speeches  entitled,  "Design  for  Dedi- 
cation." In  it  His  Eminence  said,  "To 
American^,  carrying  a  larger  load  of 
world  responsibility  than  ever  before  In 
history,  they  point  a  leadership  that 
could  preserve  faith  and  freedom  for 
millions." 

Mr.  Howard's  address  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  was  part  of  a  speaking 
tour  he  undertook  In  this  country  during 
the  spring  of  last  year.  Again  this  fall 
he  crisscrossed  the  States  addressing  17 
of  the  73  universities  and  colleges  which 


had  Invited  him  to  speak.  Ariiong  them, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  were  Williams  College 
and  Amherst. 

Without  stint  he  gave  himself  to  the 
youth  of  America,  urging  them  to  take 
on  a  giant  purpose  for  theii?  lives.  In 
fact  he  challenged  them  to^reate  the 
Great  Society  on  their  own^jcampuses. 
For,  he  said,  the  Great  Socie%  can  only 
be  built  out  of  great  men  a«d  women, 
"free  from  the  selfishness,  thi^  fears,  the 
hates,  and  the  greeds  that  hai^e  made  so 
many  nations  small  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
perity and  power."  The  sfidents  lis- 
tened intently,  fired  hundre<fc  of  ques- 
tions, and  broke  into  standinf  ovations. 
He  had  the  ear  of  the  up  afid  coming 
generation  in  America  as  fe^v^^men  have 
ever  had. 

Tributes  to  this  great  and  unique  man 
have  come  to  Mrs.  Howa ret  from  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Japan  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Presidents  of  Genniny,  Argen- 
tina, Nigeria,  Kenya,  CypiiB.  the  Re- 
public of  China,  and  the  L^anon,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  Austria,  &is  well  as 
messages  from  men  in  every  walk  of  life 
from  the  four  corners  of  tl«  earth.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  few.        1 

In  his  cable,  Presidenjl  Heinrich 
Luebke  of  Germany  says :       1 

Howard  was  one  of  those  men  pf  faith  who 
dedlcatedly  and  sacrificially  pd{  their  lives 
at  the  service  of  reconciliation  And  of  peace 
and  in  countless  people  kept  alfve  the  hope 
of  a  better  future.  Their  grateful  memory 
of  Peter  Howard  will  be  the  contimitment  to 
go  on  working  In  his  spirit.  | 

Cardinal  Agnelo  Rossi,  arl^hbishop  of 
Sao  Paulo,  who  received  HowArd  2  weeks 
before  he  died,  states :  | 

He  left  a  profound  impresslok.  When  he 
visited  me  I  gave  him,  with  mySwhole  heart, 
my  benediction.  I  thank  God  fcor  his  mar- 
velous spirit.  \ 

Cardinal  Bea  of  Rome  calfed  his  pro- 
found sympathy :  | 

I  shall  recommend  his  soul  ta  God  In  my 
prayers.  i 

Howard's  burning  conviction  that  a 
great  uniting  theme  is  the  normal  privi- 
lege of  every  man  and  nation  won  him 
the  imdying  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
the  American  Indian.  Leaders  of  the 
New  Mexico  pueblos  and  Naiajo  nations 
expressed  this  in  their  message: 

Thank  God  this  great  states: 
time  and  effort  to  come  and  sp 
Is  the  first  man  to  unite  the 
across  America  with  a  great  pu 
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It  is  with  profound  regretfMr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  heard  the  ne^s  of  Peter 
Howard's  death,  for  we  in  America  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitiide  for  the 
battle  he  has  waged  not  inly  In  this 
country,  but  on  evei-y  continent,  for  good 
against  evil.  Indeed  for  the  last  25 
years  he  has  fought  tireles^y  and  fear- 
lessly that  "Thy  will  be  dona  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven,"  be  not  a  pioiis  drone  but 
a  living  reality  in  our  dajrfand  In  our 
society.  I* 

May  we  of  this  House  hc^or  him  and 
the  work  of  Moral  Re-./Wmament  to 
which  he  gave  his  life.  I 

I 
THE  HONORABLE  PETEft  HOWARD 
Mr.   McCORMACK.    Mif  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  attend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objecti6n. 
Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  days  when  Laiayette  and  Von 
Steuben  gave  our  infant  Republic  de- 
cisive help  in  the  revolutionary  struggle 
for  survival,  few  if  any  citizens  of  other 
lands  have  rendered  the  American  peo- 
ple services  comparable  to  those  of  Mr. 
Peter  Howard. 

Peter  Howard,  world  leader  of  Moral 
Re-Armament,  died  in  Lima,  Peru,  last 
week  in  the  midst  of  a  2 -month  tour  of 
Latin  America.  He  met  and  conferred 
with  the  Presidents  of  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Argentina,  and  was  to  have  con- 
ferred with  the  President  of  Peru  on  the 
day  he  died.  Howard  believed  that  the 
destiny  of  the  great  continent  of  Latin 
America  was  to  be  a  pattern  of  unity 
for  a  divided  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  evidence  of 
the  quality  of  Howard's  life  and  leader- 
ship came  from  the  ^evolutionary  stu- 
dents of  Peru.  When  after  his  death  he 
was  accorded  by  President  Belaunde  the 
unique  honor  of  a  formal  lying  in  state 
in  the  city  hall  of  Lima,  his  escort  con- 
sisted of  students  from  San  Marcos  Uni- 
versity, where  Vice  President  Nixon  had 
once  been  stoned  and  Adlai  Stevenson 
rebuffed.  These  youth  of  San  Marcos 
in  their  message  to  his  family  said: 

Peter  Howard  gave  his  blood  for  Latin 
America.  Also,  his  passion  was  as  strong  a^ 
his  integrity,  his  love  W  wide  as  the  world 
for  which  he  fought.  Complete  men  like 
that  never  die.  The  ^hole  history  of  hu- 
manity will  be  upturned  because  we  of  the 
young  generation  have  decided  to  take  on 
the  work  of  Peter  Howard  and  make  it  our 
own. 


I  extend  to  Mrs.  Howard  and  to  his 
colleagues  of  Moral  Re-Armament  my 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  his  lifetime  of 
constructive  effort  to  do  God's  work  on 
earth,  and  my  deep  sympathy  in  the 
passing  on  of  not  only  this  great  man, 
but  more,  this  good  man. 


I 


Peter  Howard  last  year  was  described 
by  a  Boston  television  commentator  as 
"America's  best  friend  abroad." 

Though  urgently  in  demand  all  over 
the  world,  he  gave  his  priority  to  Amer- 
ica because  as  he  said,  "The  way  Ameri- 
can youth  go,  the  world  will  go."     He 
was  in  America  during  November  and 
December,  when  he  was  invited  by  the 
student  leadership  of  73  universities  and 
colleges   to   speak   on   their   campuses. 
The  latest  of  his  12  books,  "Design  for 
Dedication,"   which  contains  addresses 
made  during  an  American  speaking  tour 
last  year,  carried  a  foreword  by  Cardinal 
Cushing     of     Boston,     who     wrote     of 
Howard's    'extraordinary  clarity  about 
America  and  the  world."    Through  his 
inspiration  and  conviction,  10,000  youth 
will  be  trained  in  Moral  Re-Armament 
at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  this  summer. 
In  one  of  his  last  speeches  Howard 
summed  up  his  own  philosophy : 

I  firmly  believe  that  Moral  Re-Armament 
Is  the  revolutionary  Issue  of  our  time.  It 
is  the  next  step  for  the  whole  world.  You 
can  call  It  God's  weapon  for  the  hour,  and 
God's  philosophy  for  the  century.  It  Is 
neither  left  nor  right.  It  believes  In  sound 
homes,  teamwork  in  Industry,  unity  In  the 
nation,  and  a  rebuilt  world  as  the  normal 
commitment  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  a  free  society.  It  believes  In  love  of 
home,  love  of  homeland,  and  love  of  hu- 
manity; a  love  strong  enough  to  pay  the  price 
of  seeing  all  those  places  become  different. 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  GREAT  AND  GOOD 
MAN,  JOHN  N.  ALBERTI 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter.  ^.     .. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  speak  of  John  N.  Albertl 
without  first  thinking  of  that  deeply  pro- 
found first  line  of  John  Dorme's  famous 
devotion,  "death  be  not  proud." 

For  death  has  taken  from  our  midst 
a  man  of  superb  qualities,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction, and  a  close  and  dear  friend. 

His  life  was  one  of  continued  accom- 
plishment and  contribution.  He  could 
not  be  deterred  from  his  belief  in  the 
high  tenets  of  our  democratic  way  of 
life  and  their  relationship  to  the  noble 
practice  of  jurisprudence. 

And  now  that  he  is  no  longer  with 
us  there  is  a  void  that  is  inexplicable. 
There  is  a  sudden  stillness  in  the  air 
that  cannot  be  described.  A  giant  is  no 
longer  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  recall  to  this 
Congress  and  to  my  colleagues  count- 
less memories  of  John  Alberti,  and  his 
early  life  and  times.  This  would  amount 
to  a  stirring  chapter  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  and  one  individual  in  it 
who  toiled  so  that  others  would  have  the 
advantages  of  a  free  and  open  society. 

In  his  profession  and  in  his  bearing, 
he  was  a  man  among  men.  He  would 
have  been  "one  of  the  Nation's  famous 
lawyers"  if  he  had  "located  in  a  big  city." 
This  testimony— accurate  and  precise — 
was  given  recently  by  two  of  his  close 
friends,  Attorney  Bernard  Lenhoff  and 
Attorney  Julius  M.  Calvi.  It  is  testimony' 
that  I  would  not  only  subscribe  to,  but 
extend  upon.  For  John  was.  In  any  situ- 
ation, one  of  the  Nation's  great  lawyers— 
in  any  city,  big  or  small. 

This  was  a  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  was 
a  master  in  the  arts  of  jurisprudence. 
Few  lawyers  that  I  have  seen  anywhere 
could  match  his  ability  at  cross-exami- 
nation, and  his  determination  to  arrive 
at  facts  in  any  given  case  or  legal  situa- 
tion. ,         .    .,  4. 

It  was  my  great  personal  pnvUege  to 
break  into  law  under  bis  sure  and  steady 

hand.  „  , 

It  was  an  experience  I  shall  never  for- 
get Shortly  after  I  passed  the  bar  ex- 
amination in  1949. 1  had  my  first  tour  of 
duty  in  the  law  under  his  tutelage. 
Earning  $25  a  week,  less  than  tiie  cost  of 
commuting  between  Plttsfield  and  North 
Adams  where  Mr.  Albertl  had  his  oflBce. 
I  also  had  to  support  my  family.  Yet 
these  early  trials  were  well  worth  my 
efforts  for  not  only  was  I  able  to  receive 


a  soimd  background  in  legal  matters,  but 
also  one  rich  in  the  principles  of  our  way 

of  life. 

There  Is  always  supreme  difficulty  in 
determining  the  genuine  influences  one 
receives,  and  their  ultimate  benefit  In 
forming  a  solid  basis  for  the  future.  One 
exists  and  is  nourished  by  his  parents, 
and  is  tempered  and  strengthened  by  his 
early  friends  and  companions.  His  early 
religious  training  is  essential,  and  then 
his  own  family  and  later  friends  bring 
him  to  certain  realizations  about  his 
role  in  the  unending  process  of  give  and 
take  and  the  drama  of  change  and  con- 
tinuity. 

And  so  is  one  made  full  by  the  presence 
of  great  men,  and  John  Alberti  was  one 
of  those  men. 

As  Grier  Horner  said  in  his  exception- 
ally fine  portrait  of  John  Alberti  in  the 
North  Adams  Transcript : 


This  warm,  dignified,  forceful  man  encased 
in  a  voluminous  fur  collared  greatcoat  will 
never  again  walk  the  streets  of  the  city  he 
loved.     But  his  legend  wUl. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legend  that  now 
lies  buried  in  a  quiet  resting  spot  in 
Pittsfield's  St.  Joseph  Cemetery  wlU  re- 
main alive  as  long  as  men.  women,  and 
children  who  knew  and  loved  him  remain 
on  this  earth. 

My  deepest  sympathies  are  extended 
to  all  of  these  wonderful  people  who 
share  this  sadness  with  the  relatives  he 
left  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  at  this 
time  to  include  with  my  remarks  an 
article  by  Grier  Horner  which  appeared 
in  the  North  Adams  Transcript  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1965.  This  article  is  but  one 
of  the  many  tributes  paid  to  this  warm 
and  great  man: 

John   N.   Alberti  Was   "Lawyers'   Lawyer" 
(By  Grier  Horner) 
John    N.    Albertl    walked    the    streets    of 
Berkshire  County  law  like  a  giant. 

"If  he  had  located  In  a  big  city  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  Nation's  famous  law- 
yers "  said  Attorney  Bernard  Lenhoff  and 
Attorney  Julius  M.  Calvl  as  they  talked  to- 
day with  fondness  and  admiration  about  the 
dynamic  man  who  died  yesterday. 

A  master  of  the  art  of  cross-examination, 
Mr.  Albertl  would  verbally  circle  a  witness 
until  he  found  a  weakness  in  his  testimony. 
Then  he  wovild  strike  for  the  Jugular. 

He  found  it  more  often  than  not  and  the 
percentage  of  cases  he  won  In  district,  su- 
perior, and  State  supreme  courts  was  untisu- 
ally  high. 

A  Sicilian  Immigrant,  he  grew  up  in  poverty 
m  Plttsfield,  selling  papers  on  the  streets  be- 
fore and  after  school,  hunting  railroad  yards 
to  scavenge  coal  for  his  family. 

He  worked  his  way  through  Williams  Col- 
lege selling  candy,  ice  cream,  and  used  furni- 
ture to  students  and  then  went  to  Harvard 
Law  School. 

"Law  Is  a  Jealous  mistress,"  Mr.  Albertl 
often  said,  and  he  was  thoroughly  and  happUy 
In  the  law's  clutches. 

He  was  the  only  lawyer  In  town  who  cus- 
tomarily had  evening  office  hoxu-s. 

His  only  concession  to  a  heart  attack  that 
hit  him  6  years  ago  was  moving  his  office  to 
the  New  Klmbell  Building  because  It  had  an 
elevator. 

Even  then,  each  night  at  9  when  the  eleva- 
tor man  went  off  duty  he  had  to  remind  Mr. 
Alberti  It  was  time  to  leave. 

A  man  who  believed  in  hard  work,  he  con- 
sidered vacations  a  waste  of  time  and  human 
effort. 
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Mr.  Alberti  was  the  man  the  younger  law- 
yers were  attracted  to  when  he  himself  was 
young  and  he  never  lost  his  following. 

As  the  "lawyers'  lawyer."  he  helped  other 
lawyers,  had  the  biggest  law  library  In  the 
county,  appealed  cases  he  believed  In  to  the 
supreme  court  at  his  own  expense  when  his 
client  lost  faith,  would  work  for  peanuts  or 
for  nothing  for  the  poor,  and  would  usually 
win. 

Among  his  well-known  apprentices  who 
started  in  his  oCace  were  Congressman  Sil- 
vio O.  CoNTB  whom  he  steered  Into  politics. 
Judge  Ernest  H.  Rosasco,  Mr.  Lenhoff,  At- 
torney Morton  Freedman,  Public  Defender 
Andrew  T.  Compoll,  and  State  Senator 
Andrea  F.  Nuciforo. 

Every  night  for  years  the  young  lawyers 
Joined  him  at  the  old  Richmond  Hotel 
where  he  was  the  leader,  the  teacher,  the 
advocate  of  causes,  the  speaker. 

"The  law  is  like  quicksand,"  he  would  tell 
them. 

"Preparation,  preparation,  preparation — 
make  sure  you  go  into  court  with  a  double- 
barreled  shotgun  with  both  barrels  loaded," 
he  told  them. 

When  he  went  Into  court,  both  barrels  of 
his  own  gun  were  loaded. 

One  of  his  strongest  weapons  was  the 
English  language.  He  loved  rhetoric,  full- 
blown phrases,  extravagant  language,  and 
people  hung  on  his  words  even  when  they 
didn't  understand  them. 

In  the  old  days  he  wore  pants  with  slash 
front  pockets  like  blue  Jeans  have.  He'd 
Jam  his  hands  in  those  pockets,  lean  back 
and  let  go,  and  there  wasn't  anyone  In  the 
court  who  didn't  hear  him. 

In  later  years  he  took  to  wearing  vests 
over  his  considerable  girth  and  hooked  his 
thumbs  in  the  vest  pockets. 

His  friends  considered  him  a  nonconform- 
ist— especially  in  his  manner  of  talking — 
and  people  who  dldnt  know  him  often  con- 
sidered him  aloof  because  of  his  grand 
language. 

It  may  have  been  his  manner  of  speech 
that  was  his  undoing  in  politics.  And  he 
loved  politics  almost  as  much  as  the  law. 

There  were  other  things,  of  course,  that 
estranged  him  from  the  mass  of  the  voters. 
He  had  stepped  on  many  toes  In  court.  His 
advocacy  of  causes  was  so  strong  his  mo- 
tives were  sometimes  suspect. 

But  where  he  was  unsuccessful  as  a  candi- 
date, he  was  powerful  as  a  political  adviser. 

He  Initiated,  financed,  and  lead  the  cam- 
paign that  defeated  the  city  manager  form 
of  government  here  by  five  votes.  He  played 
a  big  part  In  the  victories  of  Mayors  Archie 
Pratt  and  Faxon  Bowen.  He  was  connected 
with  the  campaigns  for  Al  Smith  and  Gov- 
ernor Curley  who  made  him  a  special  justice 
of  the  Adams  District  Court. 

An  astute  student  of  politics  for  others,  his 
astuteness  dwindled  when  he  campaigned  for 
himself. 

Once  when  he  was  running  for  mayor  he 
led  a  torchlight  parade  down  Main  Street  to 
the  Richmond  Theater  which  he  packed. 

'"I  think  you're  in  this  time,"  said  his 
young   lieutenant,  Mr.   Lenhoff. 

"You  know,  I  think  you're  right,"  said  Mr. 
Alberti  as  they  crossed  the  street. 

But  the  lawyer  went  down  to  defeat. 

Mr.  Alberti  and  his  wife,  who  died  2  years 
ago.  lived  on  North  Street.  They  had  no 
children. 

They  had  two  huge  German  shepherds  and 
theirs  was  the  only  house  on  North  Street 
with  a  rural  mailbox — the  mailman  refused 
to  enter  the  yard. 

"Dogs  appreciate  men.  They're  loyal  and 
they  have  compassion."     Mr.  Alberti  said. 

And  Mr.  Alberti  appreciated  dogs.  The 
two  animals  lived  in  a  gas-heated  doghouse 
one  friend  said  must  have  cost  $2,500  to 
build. 

He  bought  hamburger  for  stray  dogs  that 
followed  him  into  LIggett's  where  he  often 


held  court  and  In  the  years  after  his  wife's 
death  he  fed  the  pigeons  on  Main  Street  at 
7:30  a.m. 

This  warm,  dignified,  forceful  man  encased 
in  a  voluminous,  fur-collared  greatcoat  will 
never  again  walk  the  streets  of  the  city  he 
loved.     But  his  legend  will. 


LINCOLN  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
DURWARD  HALL  AT  LINCOLN  DAY 
CELEBRATION  IN  NEWARK,  OHIO 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Congressman  Durward  G.  Hall,  recently 
made  a  very  fine  speech  at  a  Lincoln  Day 
celebration  in  Newark,  Ohio.  His  cogent 
appraisal  of  our  current  political  situa- 
tion represents  some  very  thought-pro- 
voking ideas.  I  am  including  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  in  the  thought  that 
they  would  be  enlightening  and  well 
worth  the  time  of  all  Members  to  read 
them: 
Lincoln  Day  Speech  by  Congressman  Hall 

Republicans  are  meeting  across  the  land 
this  week  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
historic  principles  of  our  party  and  our  Na- 
tion. We  need  make  no  apology  for  the  past 
nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so  today.  Indeed,  the 
record  of  the  Johnson  administration  since 
last  November  is  clear  evidence  that  many  of 
the  things  we  warned  about  are  now  coming 
home  to  roost.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  for 
example,  Barry  Goldwater  was  labeled  a  "war- 
monger" and  "trigger  happy"  for  suggesting 
air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam. 

How  much  more  tenable  our  position  In 
southeast  Asia  would  be  today,  if  we  had 
acted  with  firmness  and  resolve  while  we 
still  dealt  from  a  position  of  strength.  Now, 
with  our  backs  against  the  wall  of  civil  gov- 
ernment failure  In  the  "host"  nation,  and 
with  a  steadily  deteriorating  military  posi- 
tion, we  are  almost' in  the  position  of  doing 
too  little  too  late. 

But,  we're  not  here  tonight  to  vindicate 
the  past.  We're  here  because  we  believe  that 
the  very  future  of  our  country  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  two-party  sys- 
tem. We  know  in  our  hearts  (as  well  as 
in  our  heads),  that  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  basic  principles,  that  bring  us  to- 
gether in  common  purpose  and  resolve,  must 
be  the  rallying  point  for  victory  in  1966. 
These  principles  are  eternal. 

We  know  we  owe  it  to  the  Nation,  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  children  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  telling  our  story  to  the  American  people. 

To  effectively  analyze  the  problem  that  lies 
before  us,  I'd  like  to  go  back  185  years  in  his- 
tory. We  are  still  a  nation  of  rich  tradition 
and  heritage,  and  one  of  the  things  I  see 
happening  today  Is  that  we  are  so  immersed 
in  something  called  social  action,  that  some 
have  lost  sight  of  our  traditions  and  heritage 
and  the  very  concept  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Two  marvelous  documents  emerged  from 
that  epic  of  pur  history.  One  was  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  the  other  was 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I'm 
still  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  that 
both  were  divinely  inspired  documents — 
documents  which  still  stand  today  as  the 
most  marvelous  concept  ever  devised  to  ex- 


plain the  proper  relation  betw^n  man  and 
his  government.  :,■>, 

Today,  there  are  undoubtedly  millions  of 
people  in  these  United  States, <v^ho  assume 
that  the  function  of  government  Is  to  fur- 
nish man  with  all  his  material  needs.  But 
students  of  history  will  recall  that  the  ideal 
of  the  American  Revolution  was  to  protect 
man  against  the  abuse  of  government.  In 
all  of  man's  history  before  the  American  Rev- 
olution, the  problem  in  civilization  after 
civilization  was  not  the  fallune  of  govern- 
ment to  provide  man  with  a  detter  way  of 
life;  but.  rather,  the  failure  of  jnan  to  pro- 
tect his  freedom  against  the  encioachment  of 
government.  Until  the  historic^date  of  1T76, 
man  had  never  been  able  to  depse  a  system 
of  government  which  would  not  ultimately 
revert  to  tyranny  and  despotism^ 

The  genius  of  the  Declaration  «f  Independ- 
ence is  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
that  document.  It  says:  ''w«  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  thatmall  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endliwed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienablS  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  ani  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  That  to  secure  Jhese  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  tite  consent  of 
the  governed." 

That  one  sentence  contains  the  real  pur- 
pose of  government,  as  it  was  revealed  to 
those  who  spawned  the  American  Revolution. 
They  said  nothing  about  the  government  hav- 
ing any  divine  right  or  responsibility  to  guar- 
antee security,  food,  shelter,  clcfthing.  or  any 
other  ba-sic  necessity  to  Its  citizens.  They 
said  only  that  government's  jdu-pose  Is  to 
create  a  climate  and  an  environii|Bnt  in  which 
the  individual  could  secure  llfe>- liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  by  svgfeat  and  risk. 

For  that  kind  of  governmenf  this  Nation 
fought  a  war  of  Independendi  Once  vic- 
torious, they  established  a  constitution  to 
nail  down  the  freedoms  they  fcad  won,  to 
protect  Americans  from  the  abfase  of  power 
by  government,  then  and  forevf"  after. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  ;his  Nation, 
smarting  under  King  George's  yranny,  rec- 
ognized that  the  greatest  dange  in  any  gov- 
ernment is  man's  potential  in  lumanity  to 
his  fellow  man.  As  mortal  hi  man  beings, 
the  Jeffersons,  the  Franklins,  ai  1  the  Wash- 
Ingtons  knew  that  the  catalys  .  which  had 
destroyed  civilization  after  ;  civilization, 
could  be  summed  up  in  one  wdrd — "power." 
The  greater  the  concentrationPof  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  the  greaVer  the  prob- 
ability that  such  power  eventually  would  be 
abused.  , 

Lord  Byron  stated  it  best.  .'"Power  cor- 
rupts," he  said,  "and  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely."  And  so,  our  Founding  Fathers 
set  out  to  establish  a  system  o{  government 
so  contrived  that  the  power  hi  governing 
would  be  diffused  among  the  piople.  so  that 
no  one  perfon  and  no  one  grovS)  would  ever 
be  powerful  enough  to  gain 
people.  This  diffusion  of  pow 
Lhe  peculiarly  American  systej 
and  balances.  Basically,  powe 
among  the  three  branches  of 
The  executive,  the  legislative, 
dlclal  branches.  But,  that  wasf not  enough 
and  our  Founding  Fathers  krn^w  It.  They 
also  devised  a  federal  system,  lii  which  the 
identity  of  the  separate  Stateii  was  main- 
tained under  the  larger  tent  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Constltutlo 
powers  not  specifically  grante 
eral  Government  were  rese 
States. 

In  all  the  revolutions  that 
throughout  the  world  since  th: 
not  the  French  Revolution, 
recent  Communist  Revolution, Thave  offered 
any  such  hope  to  man.  Anct  under  the 
guidelines  set  down  in  the  Coifitltutlon,  we 
have  made  America  the  strongest,  the  freest, 
and  the  most  powerful  natloq|on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 
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But,  however  unique  the  American  Revo- 
lution was,  no  document,  no  constitution, 
can  forever  Insulate  man  from  the  tempta- 
tions that  are  a  part  of  his  human  nature. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  the  proof  of 
that  statement. 

Lord  MacCauley,  BritisCi  statesman  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  predicted  our  new- 
born republic  would  "last  only  until  such 
time  as  the  people  learn  they  could  vote 
themselves  unlimited  largtBs  from  the  Public 
Treasury." 

Today  the  precious  diffusion  of  power,  so 
carefully  nurtured  througHout  our  history, 
is  in  the  process  of  being  decimated.  Over 
the  past  4  years  that  I  have  served  In  the 
Congress,  I  have  seen  a  steady  whittling  away 
of  the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government.  It  started  in  1946;  today,  many 
news  commenators,  many  columnists  think 
there  is  something  wrortg  if  the  Congress 
doesn't  automatically  rubiberstamp  a  message 
from  the  White  House. 

If  the  President  is  able  to  obtain  quick 
compliance  from  the  Congress  on  any  request 
for  legislation,  he  is  usually  praised  for  his 
keen  sense  of  politics,  fo?  his  ability  to  bend 
the  Legislature  to  his  own  desires,  for  his 
ability  to  twist  arms  and  minds  of  those 
whose  own  conscience  might  dictate  a  nega- 
tive vote. 

What  the  press  does  mi  visually  report  are 
the  methods  of  persuasion  now  available  to 
the  President  to  Influence  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  rubberstamp  every  Great  Society 
proposal. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  In  tae  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 204  Member^  decided  that  their 
constituents  were  tired  of  giving  foreign  aid 
to  an  Egyptian  dictator  who  was  converting 
our  aid  into  cvu-rencies  that  are  being  xised  to 
buy  Russian  arms,  Russian  ammunition,  and 
Russian   equipment.     These   Members,   and 
I'm  proud  to  say  that  I  was  one  of  them,  de- 
cided the  time  had  come  to  halt  the  use  of 
your  tax  dollars  to  furnish  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  Communist  rebels  in  the  Congo, 
and  for  subversion  agaitiEt  Israel.    By  a  ma- 
jority of  27  votes,  the  rtouse  of  Representa- 
tives decided  that  when;  a  dictator  t«lls  us  to 
go  jump  In  the  sea,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  American  people  to  tell  him  to  go  fly  a 
kite,  and  not  to  expect  to  buy  it  with  our 
money. 

On  that  day,  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
was  still  an  independent  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. On  that  day.  January  27,  1965,  the 
Congress  assiuned  its  tlghtful  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  appropriate  funds  for 
some  purposes  and  to  fcfuse  to  appropriate 
funds,  when  good  and  aufficient  reason  exists 
not  to  do  so.  j 

There  is  nothing  in  tike  Constitution  which 
says  the  President  shall!  use  the  powers  of  his 
office  to  force  Memberi  of  Congress  to  vote 
against  their  own  cqnsciences.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Constittition  which  says  that 
Members  will  be  reminc^ed  that  the  President 
has  the  final  power  to  ^fty  what  public  works 
projects  are  approved,  Kiid  which  are  denied, 
what's  put  in  the  budget,  and  what's  left 
out.  which  towns  wiq  get  new  post  offices, 
and  which  will  not,  whtch  areas  will  get  anti- 
poverty  funds,  and  wh|ch  will  not. 

Nowhere  In  the  Constitution  will  you  find 
any  of  these  powers  of  gentle  persuasion 
listed,  nor  will  you  find  that  the  executive 
branch  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  for- 
eign policy.  But.  o\ier  the  weekend,  the 
executive  branch  weiit  about  the  business 
of  convincing  41  menibers  of  the  Democrat 
Party  that  we  reallv  should  give  aid  to  Nas- 
ser, we  really  should  Close  our  eyes  to  the 
shipment  of  Egyptian  arms  to  Communist 
rebels  in  the  Congo,  ^-e  really  should  forget 
about  Egyptian  efforts  to  destroy  the  nation 
of  Israel.  And.  on  the  following  Monday,  41 
members  of  the  Democrat  Party  had  their 
"moment  of  truth."  They  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  p"'=«slve  role  which  the  Johnson 


administration  envisions  for  the  Congress 
under  the  Great  Society.  That  one  vote,  per- 
iiaps  more  than  any  other  single  vote  in  the 
past  4  years,  indicates  the  shift  In  power 
from  the  legislative  branch  to  the  executive 
branch,  that  has  and  Is  taking  place  under 
a  Democrat  administration. 

Today,  the  Public  Treasvu-y  is  a  $100  bil- 
lion blackjack,  which  can  be  used  to  pressure, 
to  cajole,  and  to  force  Members  of  Congress 
into  compliance  lest  their  districts  be  "passed 
by."  in  the  dispensation  of  Federal  funds. 
And  let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  the 
President  has  achieved  this  power. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  candidate 
ran  for,  and  was  elected  to  the  high  ofBce  of 
U  S.  Senator  on  a  campaign  slogan  that  he 
could  do  more  for  Massachusetts — a  not  too 
subtle  suggestion  that  he  carried  the  kind 
of  influence  with  the  President  that  would 
assure  a  front  row  at  the  "public  trough." 
Across  this  great  land,  in  1964,  Democrat 
candidates  running  against  Republican  in- 
cumbents in  Congress,  implied  that  their 
districts  would  get  juicier  plums  and  bigger 
handouts  by  electing  Democrats. 

A  Democrat  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  California  dropped  hints  throughout  his 
campaign   that,   because   he   knew  a  lot  of 
administration    bigwigs,    on     a    first-name 
basis,  he  stood  a  better  chance  of  forestalling 
the  closing  of  some  major  defense  installa- 
tions.    I'm  glad  to  tell  you  that,  in  the  State 
of  California,  the  voters  repudiated  the  Idea 
that  influence  was  preferred  over  principles. 
In  the  1964  election,  the  Republican  Party, 
Its  candidates  and  its  leaders,  made  one  great 
mistake.    It  assumed  that  the  American  peo- 
ple  knew  and  understood   and   condemned 
the   practice  of  power  p>olitics  In  the  con- 
duct of  their  Government.     We  were  wrong — 
dead  wrong.    Unless  we  accept  this  fact  of 
life,  and  then  proceed  to  do  something  about 
it,  we  will  be  lucky  to  hold  our  own  in  1966. 
let  alone  regain  some  of  oior  lost  strength. 
As  Lord  Braughan  said:  "The  informed  are 
easy  to  lead,  difficult  to  drive,  easy  to  gov- 
ern, and  impossible  to  enslave." 

We  must,  first  of  all,  recognize  that  many 
opinion  Influencers  today,  not  only  tolerate 
this  abuse  of  Presidential  power,  but  con- 
done it.  praise  it,  support  It,  In  fact,  even 
suggest  It  and  recommend  It.  All  too  often 
today,  when  the  President  forces  bad  legis- 
lation down  the  throats  of  the  Congress. 
Instead  of  being  slapped  on  the  wrists  for 
the  abuse  of  Presidential  power,  he  is 
praised  for  being  so  clever  and  adept  at  its 
use. 

The  first  thing  the  Republican  Party  must 
do.  therefore,  is  to  alert  the  American  people 
to  the  fact,  the  very  fact,  that  there  has  been 
a  radical  shift  in  the  division  of  power  and 
that  this  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive poses  a  clear  threat  to  their  free- 
dom— collectively  and  individually.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  benign  or  benevolent  or  well 
meaning  any  President  may  be.  Presidents 
come  and  go.  But,  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency remains,  and  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  cannot  abandon  the  power 
rightfully  preserved  to  it  under  the  Consti- 
tution, on  the  premise  that  we  will  always 
have  Presidents  who  will  not  abuse  such 
power.  Authority  once  delegated,  can  be  Im- 
possible to  regain. 

Furthermore,  even  though  I  was  one  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  voted  against  that 
$7  500  pay  raise  last  year,  I  think  that,  if 
a  man  is  drawing  S30.000  a  year  to  repre- 
sent his  constituents,  he's  getting  paid 
enough  to  make  his  own  decisions.  If  the 
■White  House  has  so  much  expertise  on  every 
complex  legislative  issue  that  it  automatl- 
caUy  deserves  the  support  of  435  Congress- 
men then  we're  really  wasting  an  awful  lot 
of  money  spending  all  that  time  In 
Washington. 

Republicans  have  an  obligation  to  tneir 
fellow  countrymen  to  study  every  Issue  on 


its  own  merits,  and  to  oppose  Democrat  pro- 
p>osals  that  conflict  with  their  own  set  of 
principles  and  standards.  Demagogs  will 
call  this  obstructionism,  but  the  extreme 
opposite  of  obstructionism  is  subservience, 
and  this  Republic  will  survive  far  longer  In  a 
climate  of  sound  constructive  loyal  opposi- 
tion, than  from  blind  Pollyanna  attitudes 
of  obedience  and  unwavering  compliance. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  that  was 
forged  on  July  4,  1776,  was  strengthened,  not 
weakened,  by  many  days  of  bitter  debate  and 
controversy.  It  was  the  result  of  conflict  and 
clash  of  will  which  in  the  end  made  It  an 
eternal  document  of  freedom. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  legislation  en- 
acted in  the  Congress  on  every  major  issue. 
Legislatures,  like  corporations,  can  ill  afford 
the  luxury  of  "yes  men"  in  high  places  who 
are  afraid  to  say  "no"  when,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  occasion  demands  it. 

If  the  Republican  Party,  and  those  of  you 
who  serve  it,  can  bring  home  to  the  American 
people,  the  danger  of  this  shift  in  power,  we 
can  recover  much  of  the  ground  we  lost  In 
1964,  for  many  other  things  are  working  In 
our  favor. 

Most  people,  for  example,  recognize  the 
Great  Society  for  what  it  is — a  slogan  rather 
than  a  program. 

Most  people  recognize  the  war  on  poverty 
for  what  it  is — a  package  of  old.  disproven 
ideas  covered  in  fancy  new  wrapping  paper. 
Most  people  know  that,  in  spite  of  smooth, 
sirupy  words,  this  administration  is  the  big- 
gest of  the  bigtime  spenders,  and  that,  for 
every  light  turned  out  at  the  White  House, 
four  more  are  turned  on  somewhere  else  In 
this  vast  bureaucracy. 

Most  people  realize  now  that  this  admin- 
istration has  allowed  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
to  drift,  to  float,  to  become  dismembered  to 
the  point  where  we're  on  better  speaking 
terms  with  our  sworn  Communist  enemies  in 
the  Kremlin,  than  with  our  former  trusted 
friends  in  Paris. 

Most  Americans  are  tired  of  an  adminis- 
tration foreign  policy  that  caters  to  every 
new  dictator  in  every  new  emerging  nation. 
We're  now  dispensing  foreign  aid,  vending 
machine  style,  to  three-fourths  of  the  na- 
tions on  earth,  friend,  foe.  neutral,  non- 
alined,  and  mlsalined. 

Most  Americans  would  like  to  see  some 
semblance  of  balance  restored  to  labor-man- 
agement relations,  so  that  never  again  will 
one  man.  at  the  head  of  one  union,  the  Long- 
shoremen's, be  able  to  defy  the  national 
Interest,  and,  in  general,  take  an  attitude  of 
"the  public  be  damned."  It's  time  to  cur- 
tail the  power  of  a  single  boss  to  tie  up  every 
port  city  from  Maine  to  Texas,  even  though 
most  of  the  ports  had  reached  agreement 
weeks  ago.  Should  one  man  have  the  power 
to  defy  the  public  Interest,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  even  the  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO?    I  say  "No." 

Most  Americans  would  like  to  see  the  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  their  dollar  brought  to  a 
halt  by  a  return  to  sound  fiscal  policy,  by 
reversing  our  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
and  by  understanding  the  gold-flow  problem 
for  what  It  is — the  failure  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  treat  the  causes,  rather 
than  the  symptoms. 

Republicans  in  the  Congress  have  offered 
sound  programs  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs, 
and  it's  our  Job  and  yoiu-  Job  to  see  that  the 
public  recognizes  tiie  difference  between  a 
proposal  t4»ilored  to  get  votes,  and  one  tai- 
lored to  get  the  lob  done.  In  tiie  field  of 
medical  (»re  for  the  aged,  for  example.  Re- 
publicans are  sponsoring  legislation  designed 
to  meet  the  problem  by  offering  total  care 
on   a   voluntary  basis   for  those  who  need 

help. 

The  Johnson  administration,  on  the  other 
hand  has  offered  a  bill,  which  covers  less 
than  25  percent  of  their  costs.  Is  compulsory 
In  nature,  and  would  have  the  end  effect  of 
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giving  a  little  bit  to  everybody,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  leaving  the  basic  problem  unmet  and 
unanswered.  Let  the  opposition  party  resort 
to  demagogery  on  this  crucial  issue,  but  let 
us  stand  on  principle,  and  history  will  record 
that  we  were  right,  and  they  were  wrong. 

For  Republicans,  for  independents,  for 
right-thinking  Democrats,  let  us  spend  these 
next  2  years  making  sure  the  general  public 
understtmds  the  issues  before  the  American 
people.  Lets  make  certain  that,  when  Amer- 
icans go  to  the  polls  in  1966,  they  at  least 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Issues 
that  could  affect  the  course  of  history  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  Let  us  not 
be  dismayed  by  the  vast  array  of  political 
weaponry  in  the  hands  of  our  opponents, 
patronage,  the  Public  Treasury,  hordes  of 
press  agents  in  every  executive  agency,  spe- 
cial Interest  pressure  groups  parroting  the 
line  of  "big  brother"  government. 

Instead,  let  us  take  courage  in  the  words 
of  the  Great  Emancipator,  whose  birthday 
we  observe  tonight.  "Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us, 
to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it."  No  political  party  could  have  a 
greater  standard  to  guide  it  and,  as  Republi- 
cans, let  us  accept  the  challenge,  knowing 
that.  If  we  never  try,  we  shall  never  succeed. 


AID  WHERE  LEAST  NEEDED 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  Congressman 
William  Ayres,  has  made  some  very 
significant  observations  regarding  the 
current  aid  to  education  proposal  which 
has  been  voted  out  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  His  perception  of  the 
shortcomings  of  this  bill  is  well  demon- 
strated by  remarks  he  has  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  In  particular,  he  has 
exposed  the  shallowness  of  the  claims 
that  this  bill  is  designed  to  assist  poor 
districts.  As  he  has  pointed  out,  the  rich 
get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer  under 
the  politically  devised  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  this  aid. 

Representative  Ayres  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  He  ably 
represents  the  Akron,  Ohio,  area.  That 
area  is  served  by  one  of  Ohio's  outstand- 
ing newspapers,  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal. I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that  this 
fine  newspaper  favorably  commented  on 
Representative  Ayres'  recent  speeches  in 
an  editorial  carried  in  their  March  1, 
1965,  edition.  I  am  including  this  edi- 
torial following  these  remarks  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  read  by  all  who  still  be- 
lieve that  this  educational  package  is  an 
answer  to  the  problems  facing  us  as  we 
strive -to  provide  better  opportunities  for 
our  youth  throughout  this  Nation : 
Aid  Where  Least  Needed 

"The  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  very 
little." 

That  observation  last  week  by  Representa- 
tive William  H.  Ayres,  of  Akron  aptly  sum- 
marized what's  wrong  with  the  administra- 
tion's aid  to  education  bill. 


Realization  of  the  truth  of  this  criticism 
is  growing  in  Washington  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  was  responsible  for  the  House 
Education  Committee's  failure  on  Saturday 
to  recommend  the  bill  for  passage  after 
Chairman  Adam  Clayton  Powell  had  con- 
fidently predicted  approval. 

Even  though  the  measure  may  get  rammed 
through  the  committee  this  week,  its  waste- 
fulness is  becoming  so  apparent  that  revision 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  or,  later,  in  the 
Senate,  must  certainly  be  inevitable. 

The  catch  is  simply  this : 

The  billion-dollar  spending  proposal  calls 
for  giving  each  school  district  an  allotment 
amounting  to  50  percent  of  last  year's  per 
pupil  cost  for  each  enrolled  child  from  a 
family  having  an  annual  income  less  than 
$2,000. 

However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
many  districts  which  have  ample  taxable 
resources  of  their  own  also  have  quite  a  lot 
of  poor  kids.  Because  they  already  are  spend- 
ing a  sizable  amount  for  education,  these 
districts  would  get  very  generous  additional 
sums  from  the  Federal  Government — as 
much  as  $300  to  $350  for  each  youngster 
from  the  slums. 

Meanwhile,  down  in  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mississippi,  where  whole  counties 
are  impoverished  and  school  expenditures  are 
niggardly,  they'd  get  money  for  more  chil- 
dren but  on  a  far  smaller  per  capita  basis. 

Congressman  Ayres  spelled  this  out  to  the 
House  last  wfeek  with  the  astonishing  figures 
that  are  presented  with  this  editorial. 

In  summary,  Ayres'  research  shows  that 
the  10  wealthiest  counties  have  32,563  chil- 
dren in  families  with  less  than  $2,000  annual 
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income  and,  on  the  basis  of  p  esent  school 
expenditures,  these  10  countli  s  would  get 
$8,918,087  from  the  Federal  Go«rnment. 

Colncldentally,  almost  the  sai^e  number  of 
children  from  poor  families — 33,452 — are  in 
the  10  poorest  counties.  The'  gphools  there, 
in  far  greater  need  of  help  and  needing  it 
for  all  their  pupils,  would  getlficarcely  half 
that  much — only  $4,507,149.      'li 

Tlie  Beacon  Journal  pointed  to  this  basic 
weakness  when  the  President's  education  bill 
was  first  presented.    We  said  oi^J  January  13; 

"Tlie  President's  plan  involvejj  piuch  dupli 
cation  of  effort  with  superfluo 
the  well-to-do  States  along  wi 
inadequate  support  in  the  poo 

If  there  must  be  Federal  aid 
would  it  not  be  better  to  pa 
tribution  formula  after  the 
Foundation  program  which 
taxable  resources  per  pupil  in" 
and  allots  money  more  genera 
where  the  tax  base  is  smaller? 

Whether  the  administration 
ily  drawn  or  politically  motivated.  It  uses  a 
shotgun  rather  than  a  rifle  to  aim  at  edu- 
cational improvements.  In  so  doing,  a  large 
I>art  of  the  expenditure  would  bp  used  where 
needed  the  least. 

We  agree  with  Representativ*  Ayres  that 
the  bill  needs  more  than  tinker|ng — It  needs 
a  complete  overhauling. 

the    poor    get    very    LifTLE 

Here  are  comparative  figuresj 
Representative  William  H.  At 
how  the  10  wealthiest  counties 
States  and  the  10  poorest  coj 
benefit  from  the  administration 
bill: 


upport  in 

sometimes 

'States." 

o  education, 

rn  the  dls- 

hio    School 

nsiders    the 

ach  district 

sly  in  areas 

Jill  was  hast- 


)resented  by 

lEs  to  show 

the  United 

ities   would 

Js  school  aid 


10  wealthiest  counties 


County  and  State 


Montgomery,  Md... 

Arlington,  Va 

Fairfax,  Va 

Du  Page,  III 

Marin,  Calif 

Westchester,  N.Y... 

Bergon,  N.J 

Union,  N.J 

Montgomery,  Pa 

Fairfield,  Conn 


Total. 


Family  income  data 


Median 
income 


$9. 317 
8,670 
8,607 
8,570 
8,110 
8,052 
7,978 
7,746 
7,632 
7,371 


Under 
$3,000 


5.5 
6.0 
5.8 
5.9 
8.8 
8.0 
6.4 
7.8 
7.4 
9.3 


.$10,000 
and  over 


44.6 
38.fi 
37.8 
36.0 
33.4 
36.3 
32.1 
30.5 
30.7 
29.1 


School-age  children 


Numl>er  In 

families 

with  less 

than 

$2,000 

Income 


2,343 
1,347 
1,994 
1,853 
1,278 
6,210 
4,631 
3,743 
3,535 
5,629 


1  32, 563 


Percent 
all  schd 

ago! 
child 


1st  year 

funds 

under 

adiniiiis- 

tratioii  bill 


$572,864 

235,725 

348,950 

443, 794 

338,670 

2,189,026 

1,315,204 

1,063,012 

857,238 

1, 553, 604 


8.918,087 


>  Total  eligible  children. 


10  poor  counties 


J 
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County  and  State 


Grant,  W.  Va 

Falls,  Tex 

Sunflower,  Miss 

Knox,  Ky y. 

Tensas,  La 

Williamsburg,  S.C 

Sumter,  Ala 

Holmes,  Miss 

Breathitt,  Ky 

Tunica,  Miss 


Total. 


Family  Income  data 


Median 
Income 


$2, 437 
2,287 
1,790 
1,722 
1,683 
1,631 
1,564 
1,453 
1,432 
1,260 


Under 
$3,000 


64.0 
60.6 
68.1 
70.6 
70.9 
68.3 
72.3 
72.0 
76.0 
77.8 


SI  0,000 
and  over 


3.0 
4.0 
3.9 
1.7 
3.3 
2.5 
2.7 
2.8 
2.0 
3.7 


i?chool-agc  children 


Number  in 

families 

with  less 

than 

$2,000 

Income 


833 
2,233 
6,184 
3,137 
1,651 
6,118 
2,790 
4.543 
1,998 
2,965 


« 32, 452 


Percenlof 
all  sch&l- 

agel 
chile 


1st  year 

funds 

under 

3dminL<!- 

tration  hill 


$124, 950 
432,086 
745, 173 
470,550 
329, 375 
810.000 
390,600 
547,432 
299,700 
357,283 


4, 507, 149 


'  Total  eligible  children. 

Note.— A  study  by  the  Ohio  Education  Association  shows  that  Summit  County  has  5,784  chlldien,  ages  5  to  17, 
In  families  with  less  than  $2,000  Income  and  that  the  Federal-aid  allotment  would  be  $1,289,832. 
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A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  PBTER  HOWARD 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  LMrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter.  ^.     ^■ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
last  week  of  Peter  Howajxi  who,  in  effect, 
crave  himself  to  the  people  of  the  world 
through  his  leadership  of  moral  rearma- 
ment, has  brought  from  the  world  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  profound  grief  and 

loss. 

Young,  dynamic,  and  persuasive,  he 
was  an  apostle  of  peace  and  freedom  and 
unity,  firmly  grounded  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
His  tireless  energy  and  deep  devotion  to 
his  cause  brought  him  to  every  corner  of 
the  globe  where  the  sincerity  and  truth 
of  his  message  swept  aaide  the  accidents 
of  place  and  position  and  penetrated  to 
the  human  core  of  all  who  heard  him. 

He  saw  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  especially  in  the  United  States, 
much  of  what  he  considered  most  hope- 
ful for  the  future.  But  he  was  a  man 
who  shunned  the  limitations  of  national- 
ism and  ideology  to  focus  on  the  human 
considerations  that  unite  man  wherever 
he  may  be.  , 

The  tributes  to  his  Ufe  and  work  and 
personal  goodness  which  have  poured  in 
to  Mrs.  Howard  since  his  death  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  25  in  Lima,  Peru,  speak  eloquently 
of  the  universal  love  and  admiration 
Peter  Howard  was  able  to  evoke.  From 
Presidents  and  Prime  Ministers  and  from 
the  people  to  whom  he  spoke,  of  all  races 
and  religions,  have  come  the  proof  that 
his  words  and  his  writings  have  taken 
root  and  will  live  and  grow  and  flourish. 
This  was  the  purpose  of  his  life,  and  as 
we  grieve  at  his  loss  we  give  thanks  that 
he  lived  among  us  and  did  the  work  of 
God. 

EDUCATIONAL    NEEDS    OF    HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  J  | 

The  SPEAKER,  m  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  ] 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity, as  chairman  of  the  House  appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  dealing  with  edu- 
cation, to  review  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments made  on  behalf  of  handi- 
capped children  and  youth  as  a  result  of 
a  recently  enacted  piece  of  legislation. 
The  law  that  I  am  referring  to  is  Public 
Law  88-164  and  more  specifically  title 
III  of  the  act.   This  program  has  focused 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  on  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  handicapped  children. 
The  provisions  of  title  HI  authorize  the 
training  of  professional  personnel  in  the 
different  areas  of  the  handicapped  and 


the  support  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  associated  with  educational 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  legislation  was  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  specifical- 
ly to  the  newly  formed  Division  of 
Handicapped  Children  and  Youth.  I 
might  add  that  this  unit  was  recently 
awarded  a  Presidential  Citation  in  recog- 
nition of  its  outstanding  efforts  in  im- 
plementing and  administering  the  new 

act. 

Supplemental  appropriations  for  title 
III  were  made  available  in  February  1964 
increasing  total  support  to  SI 2. 5  million. 
This  action  generated  an  overwhelming 
national  response  to  the  program.  In  a 
period  of  less  than  12  weeks,  221  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  50  State 
education  agencies  submitted  over  700 
applications  for  teacher  training  grants. 
Funds  requested  exceeded  $32  million. 
The  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram received  a  total  of  155  proposals  re- 
quiring nearly  $15  million  to  fund. 

Obviously,  the  requests  far  exceeded 
the  funds  authorized  and  appropriated; 
however,   the   legislation   is   supporting 
programs  in  154  institutions  and  in  all 
50  State  education  agencies.    More  than 
5,000  individuals  are  receiving  or  will  re- 
ceive training  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.     Approximately   2,400 
are  full-time  students  and  2,600  are  per- 
sons who  are  either  partly  trained  and 
who  will  attend  summer  sessions  to  com- 
plete their  training  or  individuals  who 
are  fully  trained  but  who  need  instruc- 
tion in  new  phases  of  special  education. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  on  the  aver- 
age there  were  at  least  four  qualified  ap- 
plicants for  every  available  fellowship, 
traineeship,  and  short-term  traineeship. 
This  legislation  is  also  assisting  in  the 
support  of  42  new  teacher  training  pro- 
grams located  in  geographic  areas  of  the 
country  where  needs  for  such  programs 
exist.    An  excellent  example  of  the  need 
for  program  development  is  in  the  area 
of  the  emotionally  disturbed.    There  are 
only  15  institutions  of  higher  learning 
that  have  the  staff  and  necessary  facili- 
ties to  train  teachers  for  this  group  of 
children.     In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
shortage,     the     Office     of     Education 
awarded  13  program  development  grants 
in  this  area  of  the  handicapped. 

Under  the  research  and  demonstration 
program  authorized  by  title  III,  34  proj- 
ects,  or   approximately   22    percent   of 
those  submitted,  are  presently  being  sup- 
ported.   An  example  of  problems  under 
investigation  are  those  that  deal  with  the 
relationship  of  cultural  deprivation  to 
mental  retardation  and  the  preventive 
aspects  of  early  identification  and  train- 
ing of  potentially  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren.   Also  under  investigation  are  tech- 
niques in  training  of  lipreaders,  tech- 
niques in  teaching  reading  skills  to  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  development  of 
nonverbal  hearing  tests  for  deaf  chil- 
dren, programs  for  the  reeducation  of 
the    emotionally    disturbed    child,    and 
methods  to  diagnose  at  an  early  age  chil- 
dren with  major  learning  disabilities. 

National  interest  and  enthusiasm  have 
increased  substantially  as  evidenced  by 
the  activities  taking  place  in  the  Office  of 
Education.  At  the  present  time,  re- 
quests for  grants  are  being  processed  for 


programs  to  be  initiated  this  coming 
academic  year.  Under  the  program  for 
training  teachers  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren over  850  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived from  257  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  All  50  State  education  agen- 
cies have  again  submitted  plans  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  The  total 
amotmt  of  funds  requested  has  exceeded 
$36  million  and,  I  might  add,  these  re- 
quests do  not  reflect  the  true  demand  for 
assistance.  I  have  been  informed  that 
many  institution;'^  were  encouraged  to 
keep  their  requests  to  a  minimtun,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  $14.5  million  appropri- 
ated for  this  program.  In  addition,  the 
States  were  limited  by  formula  in  what 
they  could  request. 

The  second  year  response  with  respect 
to  the  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram has  also  been  overwhelming.  A 
total  of  174  research  and  demonstration 
proposals  was  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  total  funds  requested 
exceed  $21  million.  Considering  con- 
tinuation costs  for  projects  now  being 
supported,  the  funds  actually  available 
to  support  new  research  projects  this  year 
total  $1,125,000,  and  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  the  need  and  availabUity 
of  excellent  research  and  demonstration 
proposals  will  increase  above  this  amaz- 
ing response  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  I  have  said  thus 
far  is  intended  to  point  out  the  interest 
and  concern  of  the  Nation  for  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  educational 
opportvmities  for  the  handicapped.  The 
achievements  to  date,  impressive  though 
they  may  be,  are  only  a  feeble  effort  when 
we  examine  the  unmet  needs  that  still 
exist  in  this  field  of  education  that  affects 
10  percent  of  our  Nation's  schoolchil- 
dren. 

Evidence  indicates  that  no  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  school-aged  handi- 
capped boys  and  girls  in  the  Nation  are 
receinng  the  necessary  special  education 
services  required  to  assist  them  in  be- 
coming contributing  members  of  their 
communities,  their  States,  and  their  Na- 
tion. There  is  overwhelming  research 
evidence  which  indicates  that  without 
such  services  many  will  become  depend- 
ent upon  society  for  their  care  at  a  mini- 
mum of  10  times  the  cost  of  providing 
an  effective  special  education  program 
in  their  school  communities. 

UntU  recently,  the  fact  that  only  25 
percent  of  all  handicapped  children  were 
recei\-ing  special  educational  senices  was 
best  explained  by  a  lack  of  community 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  what 
<;pecial  education  could  contribute  to  its 
solution.  This  is  no  longer  true.  Local 
communities  across  the  country  havere- 
sponded  to  this  tremendous  need  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  positive  action  in 
attempting  to  initiate  and  expand  spe- 
cial educational  services  to  handicappea 
children  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  are  now  faced  with  an  even  more 
serious  problem;  namely,  a  tremendous 
shortage  of  trained  teachers  and  other 
specialists  to  ser\'e  the  children  in  th^ 
rapidly  expanding  programs.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  if  we  were  to  meet  the  specif 
educational  needs  of  the  handicapped 
boys  and  giris  in  this  Nation,  approxi- 
mately 300,000  special  education  teach- 
ers would  be  needed  this  current  school 
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year.  In  1970  it  will  require  320.000 
teachers  to  educate  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Currently,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 60.000  teachers  of  handicapped 
children  employed  by  the  public  schools 
in  this  country.  To  provide  the  addi- 
tional teachers  required  to  meet  this  de- 
mand by  1970,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
train  a  minimum  of  52.000  of  them  for 
each  of  the  next  5  years.  These  figures 
are  conservative  estimates  since  they  do 
not  account  for:  First,  the  attrition  rate 
of  such  pereonnel,  and  second,  the  fact 
that  of  the  60.000  teachers  currently 
available,  from  30  to  60  percent  are  es- 
sentially untrained  and  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  acquiring  training  on  a  part-time, 
"crash  program"  basis.  The  total  pro- 
gram effort  under  existing  legislation  is 
geared  to  produce  a  total  of  8,600  new 
teachers  which  is  far  below  the  national 
need. 

I  have  expressed  the  critical  state  of 
affairs  we  face  due  to  the  shortage  of 
trained  specia'  education  personnel. 
While  this  has  been  emphasized  as  the 
most  serious  problem  at  the  moment, 
there  are  several  other  areas  of  concern 
which  approach  the  same  degree  of 
urgency.  These  deal  primarily  with  the 
qualitative  and  efiBciency  aspects  of  edu- 
cational programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Several  directly  affect  the  need  for 
personnel  over  and  above  the  need  for 
classroom  teachers. 
Additional  needs  include: 
First.  Staff  to  provide  supervisory  or 
consultant  leadership  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

Second.  Staff  to  carry  on  comprehen- 
sive planning  on  the  part  of  State  de- 
partments of  education,  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts. Such  staff  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  coordinated  development  of  training 
facilities  for  the  preparation  of  profes- 
sional personnel,  the  development  of  ade- 
quate facilities  for  children,  and  the  co- 
ordination of  research  activities. 

Third.  The  development  of  adequate 
practicum  facilities  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  training  of  teachers  for  hand- 
icapped children.  At  the  present  time 
many  of  our  colleges  find  it  difficult  to 
place  student  teachers  in  a  classroom 
where  they  will  have  adequate  super- 
vision and  the  latest  equipment  with 
which  to  work.  Many  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  not  participating  in 
the  existing  program  due  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  student  teaching  facilities. 

Fourth.  Along  with  training  facilities 
there  is  a  need  to  construct  comprehen- 
sive centers  for  research  in  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children.  Effective 
educational  research  cannot  take  place 
within  existing  educational  facilities. 
Present  day  classrooms  are  inadequate 
for  such  simple  research  operations  as 
the  unobtrusive  observation  of  a  child. 
Operations  such  as  the  tape  recording  of 
classroom  sessions  are  impractical  be- 
cause of  the  acoustical  properties  of 
normal  classrooms.  More  sophisticated 
research,  such  as  wireless  electroenceph- 
alography with  brain  injured  children 
or  studies  of  student  reaction  to  auto- 
mated instruction  are  impossible. 

In  order  to  conduct  research  on  the 
processes  of  educating  handicapped  chil- 


dren, it  is  necessary  to  design  and  build 
facilities  which  are  compatible  with  the 
goals  of  sound  research,  superior  teach- 
er training,  and  effective  classroom  in- 
struction for  the  children  involved. 

Fifth.  State  education  agencies  need  to 
further  expand  their  inservice  training 
programs  for  professional  personnel  al- 
ready in  the  field. 

In  reviewing  all  of  these  unmet  needs 
it  becomes  abundantly  apparent  that  if 
we  are  to  discharge  our  responsibilities  to 
the  handicapped  children  of  this  Nation 
we  will  have  to  make  a  greater  effort  than 
we  have  thus  far. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
further  amend  Public  Law  85-926  and 
to  amend  section  302  of  Public  Law  88- 
164.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Office  of  Education  to 
see  that  all  handicapped  children  have  a 
chance  for  education  before  they  are  too 
old  to  profit  from  it.  I  strongly  urge  the 
same  bipartisan  support  for  these 
amendments  that  the  existing  legislation 
received  in  the  past. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LABOR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunziq]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Thursday,  we  commemorate  the  52d  an- 
niversary of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
On  his  last  day  in  office,  March  4,  1913. 
President  William  Howard  Taft  affixed 
his  signature  to  Public  Law  426  creating 
"an  executive  department  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  called  the  Department  of 
Labor."  This  was  a  giant  step,  achieving 
the  status  of  cabinet  rank,  for  a  Govern- 
ment agency  that  had  been  created  29 
years  before,  in  June  1884.  as  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  in  the  Department  of  Interior. 
It  was  then  primarily  a  bureau  of  labor 
statistics. 

The  Bureau  underwent  reorganiza- 
tional  planning  in  1888.  when  it  was 
given  independent  status  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  without  cabinet  rank,  and 
again  in  1903,  when  it  was  returned  as  a 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor — 

The  act  of  1913  states — 
shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the 
welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions, 
and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  prof- 
itable employment. 

The  principles  that  have  guided  the 
administration  of  this  ever-increasingly 
important  executive  Department  were 
evident  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
first  Secretary  of  Labor,  William  B.  Wil- 
son. The  intent  of  the  act,  as  he  in- 
terpreted it,  was  that  the  Department 
should  serve  equally  the  imorganized  as 
well  as  the  organized,  the  employer  as 
well  as  the  employee,  and  that  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earn- 


ers should  be  advanced  "in  hatoony  with 
the  welfare  of  all  industrial  passes  and 
all  legitimate  interests." 

The  course  of  history  durirfe  the  past 
half  century  has  brought  mafty  changes 
in  the  development  and  growth  of  our 
coimtry.  It  has  also  brov^ht  many 
changes  in  the  development  and  struc- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Two 
world  conflicts  and  an  economic  depres- 
sion of  major  proportions  within  the  span 
of  35  years  created  challengeir  that  were 
met  by  the  expansion  of  tfte  Depart- 
ment's functions  to  include  ^rvices  for 
the  mobilization  of  workers  ito  the  ad- 
vantage of  war  efforts  and  sewices  to  aid 
the  unemployed  and  econoi||ically  dis- 
tressed, k 

During  the  Second  World  ^^r,  the  De- 
partment made  its  most  usef  11  contribu- 
tion to  wartime  activities  by  looperating 
with  war  production  agencit^.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  war,  however^  increasing 
thought  was  being  given  to  ti|e  problems 
of  postwar  reconversion,  various  or- 
ganizational changes  were  relcommended 
involving  the  reabsorption  df  the  labor 
functions  of  various  war  agmicies.  The 
postwar  period,  1946-48,  witnessed  con- 
siderable organizational  activity,  but  it 
was  in  the  following  years  tirough  Sec- 
retary Maurice  J.  Tobin's  determined  ef- 
forts "to  rebuild  the  Depattment  to  a 
strength  commensurate  witliits  assign- 
ment from  Congress"  that  me  Depart- 
ment gradually  gained  manyfef  the  labor 
functions  rightfully  belongidi  to  it. 

It  was  during  part  of  this  period,  1949- 
52,  that  I  had  the  privilege  <$  serving  as 
the  director  of  the  Illinois  Sliate  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  the  leadership  of 
Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson.  As  in  the  Federal 
Department,  steps  were  tajcen  in  the 
State  labor  department  to  biing  the  clus- 
ter of  autonomous  offices  idto  a  closely 
coordinated  whole.  The  results  of  the 
reorganization  were  increagfd  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  administration  of 
that  agency's  functions  andlbetter  serv- 
ice in  the  interest  of  worker|,  employers, 
and  the  public.  | 

In  the  past  decade  the  DAjartment  of 
Labor  has  continued  to  devfiop  Its  serv- 
ices and  operations  to  meeC/and  antici- 
pate the  problems  engendCTcd  by  eco- 
nomic, social,  political,  anQ  geographic 
changes.  The  spectre  of  unemployment 
and  attendant  poverty  must  be  dealt  with 
wisely  and  constructively.  jTo  this  end 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  Earnestly  and 
successfully  proceeding  tojdevelop  and 
train  our  manpower  to  mapt  the  chal- 
lenge of  technological  ch^ges.  Other 
programs  and  policies  are  Sbared  to  end 
discrimination,  to  improv*  educational 
and  employment  opportunfty.  to  better 
the  status  of  women,  to  convince  young 
people  to  stay  in  school,  tojupgrade  the 
Employment  Service  with  i^  job-match- 
ing capability,  to  promote  industrial 
peace,  to  aid  our  veterans  a|^d  the  handi- 
capped, and  to  improve  the  living  and 
labor  standards  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  are  no  mean  taskt,  but  in  the 
future  as  In  the  past,  the  Department  will 
meet  the  problems  and  isaues  with  the 
sense  of  dedication  that  hafc  contributed 
to  the  achievement  of  a  Atter  life  for 
the  American  worker,  and  me  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the 
Nation. 


March  h,  1965 

REGIONAL  TRANSIT  COMPACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  were  pleased  at  the  emphasis  Presi- 
dent Johnson  placed  on  the  construction 
of  rapid  rail  transit  facilities  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  His  let- 
ter to  Congress  on  this  problem  also  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  continued  con- 
struction and  operation  of  such  a  system 
would  eventually  rest  in  the  hands  of  a 
suitable  regional  compact  agency. 

On  February  26, 1965,  the  Joint  Trans- 
portation Commission,  a  group  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  District  of  Columbia 
representatives  responsible  for  negotia- 
tion of  an  interstate  compact  creating 
a  regional  transit  agency,  made  public 
the  proposed  compact.  Our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Congress- 
man Carlton  R.  Sickles,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Transportation  Commission. 
I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Sickles'  state- 
ment on  the  proposed  compact  into  the 

The  text  of  his  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  Congressman  Carlton  R. 
Sickles,  Democrat,  op  Maryland,  Chair- 
man, Joint  Transportation  Commission, 
on  Behalf  of  the  Joint  Transportation 
Commission,  February  26,  1965 
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After  three  years  of  work,  the  Joint  Trans- 
portation Commission  hae  concluded  its  de- 
liberations on  a  transit  compact  to  be  en- 
tered into  by  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  compact,  which 
will  be  an  amendment  to  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact, creates  a  regional  organization  to  pro- 
vide and  administer  subway  and  rail  facilities 
for  the  metropolitan  Wjishington  area. 

There  is  presently  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress legislation  (H.R.  4822  and  S.  1117) 
which  would  authorize  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  subway  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia.  That  legislation  and  this  com- 
pact have  been  designed  as  complementary 
legislation.  The  NCTA  proposal  would  per- 
mit the  earliest  possible  start  on  construc- 
tion of  the  subway.  As  pointed  out  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  his  letter  transmitting  the 
NCTA  legislation  to  Congress,  the  $150  mil- 
lion of  grants  requested  would  finance  con- 
struction until  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  President  expressed  the  hope 
that  by  that  time  there  would  be  a  suitable 
regional  compact  agency  to  go  forward  with 
the  project.  We  are  moving  now  to  make 
the  President's  hope  a  reality. 

The  proposed  compact  will  be  introduced 
In  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  today. 
The  compact  will  be  presented  to  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly  at  its  1966  session. 
If  both  States  act  favorably  on  the  compact, 
it  will  be  presented  to  Congress  for  the  nec- 
essary consent  legislation  in  the  late  spring 
of   1966. 

The  compact  creates  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Zone,  which  em- 
braces the  District  of  Columbia,  the  cities 
of  Alexandria,  Palls  CJhurch.  and  Fairfax, 
and  the  counties  of  Arlington  and  Fairfax 
in  Virginia  and  the  counties  of  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  in  Maryland.  The  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority, 
which  will  be  governed  by  a  board  of  six 
directors,  is  created  aa  an  Instrumentality 


and  agency  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  enlargement  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  zone  as  adjoining  areas  require  transit 
facilities. 

One  of  the  cardinal  premises  underlying 
the  compact  is  that  the  provision  of  transit 
facilities  and  service  primarily  Is  a  function 
of  local  government.    Accordingly,  the  com- 
pact provides  that  the  six  directors  of  the 
authority  shall   be  selected  from  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  political  jurisdictions 
embraced  within  the  zone.     Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia,  and   the   District   of   Columbia   shall 
appoint  two  members  each  to  the  board  of 
directors.    The  members  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  from  among  Its  members. 
The    Virginia    representatives    will    be    ap- 
pointed  from   among   its   members   by   the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Commis- 
sion, which  is  composed  of  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors  of  Fairfax  and  Arlington  Coun- 
ties, and  of  the  City  Councils  of  Alexandria, 
Palls  Church,  and  Fairfax  City.     The  mem- 
bers from  Maryland  will  be  appointed  from 
among  Its  members  by  the  proposed  Wash- 
ington     Suburban      Transit      Commission, 
which  will  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Council  and  the  Prince 
Georges  Board  of  Commissioners.    The  law 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  alternate 
for  each  director,  and  such  alternates  need 
not  be  members  of  the  appointing  agencies. 
In  this  manner,  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  author- 
ity by  representatives  of  the  local  govern- 
ments which  are  to  be  served  by  the  author- 
ity's facilities  and  which  are  to  participate 
in    the   financing   of    the   regional    system. 
This  arrangement  also  assures  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  that  the  authority  will 
be   politically   responsible  and  publicly  re- 
sponsive.    This  arrangement,  which  Is  sup- 
ported by  cooperative  planning  procedmes 
and  processes,  also  affords  maximum  assur- 
ance that  plans  for  transit  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  general  transportation  plan 
and  the  general  development  plans  for  the 
zone  and  the  development  plans  of  each  of 
the  counties  and  cities  embraced  within  the 


provisions  are  comparable  to  similar  protec- 
tions outlined  In  the  NCTA  legislation. 

The  authority  Is  to  be  financed  through 
a  combination  of  Government  grants,  rev- 
enue bonds,  and  equipment  trust  certificates, 
or  other  evidences  of  debt  for  rolling  stock. 
The  grants  are  to  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  District  of  Colimibla.  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  District  or 
its    component    governments,    and    by    the 
Washington     Surburban     Transit     District. 
The  compact,  as  the  pending  NCTA  legisla- 
tion, does  not  provide  the  definitive  finan- 
cing plan.    The  board   of  directors  of  the 
authority  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  financing  with  the 
Federal  Government,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  agencies. 
The  financial  participation  by  Virginia  and 
Maryland  will  be  supplied  by  the  covmties 
and  cities   embraced   in   the   zone.     At   Its 
1964  session,  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
created   the  Northern  Virginia  Transporta- 
tion District.     That  district,   through  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  the  counties  and 
cities,  Is  authorized  to  provide  the  authority 
with   the   required   financial   support  from 
Virginia.    There  is  presently  pending  in  the 
Maryland   General   Assembly  a   bill    (house 
of  delegates  No.  300)    to  create  a  tax  dis- 
trict encompassing  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Cotmties.    This  district  would  have 
powers  to  certify  to  the  counties  the  moneys 
required  to  meet  the  Maryland  participation 
and  each  of  the  counties  would  levy,  collect, 
and  turn  over  to  the  Washington  Suburban 
Transit  District  the  tax  revenues. 

The  Joint  Transportation  Commission  be- 
lieves that  the  compyact  is  sound,  protects 
and  fosters  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  participating  governments,  and  is  in  all 
respects  adequate  for  the  complex  task 
assigned  to  it.  We  trust  that  the  compact 
will  merit  and  enjoy  the  support  of  the 
public,  the  governments  concerned,  the  pri- 
vate transit  companies,  and  the  interested 
labor  unions. 


zone. 

The  compact  contemplates  that  the  several 
private  transit  companies  presently  operat- 
ing in  the  zone  will  continue  to  render 
bus  service  and  provision  is  made,  through 
cooperative  action  with  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission 
(WMATC).  to  coordinate  the  operations  of 
the  publicly  and  privately  owned  facilities 
without  unnecessary  duplicating  services. 
WMATC  will  retain  Jurisdiction  to  regulate 
the  private  carriers  and  coordinate  their  op- 
erations with  the  services  performed  by  the 
facilities  owned  by  the  authority.  The  au- 
thority necessarily  will  exercise  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  rates  and  service  rendered  with 
Its  facilities. 

The  authority  will  not  Itself  operate  facili- 
ties owned  by  It,  but  shall  arrange  for  the 
operation  of  such  facilities  with  a  private 
contractor  under  an  operating  contract.    The 
authority  is  required  to  negotiate  for  such 
an   operating   contract  with    all   Interested 
parties.  Including  the  privately  owned  tran- 
sit   companies   presently    operating   in   the 
zone.     This  arrangement,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  private  carriers  will  continue 
to  operate  all  bus  service,  assures  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  utilization  of  private  enter- 
prise, in  accordance  with  the  congressional 
policy    set   forth    in    the    National   Capital 
Transportation   Act  of   1960.     The  compact 
also  preserves  any  rights  the  private  transit 
companies  may  have  in  the  event  a  court 
determines  that  any  of  such  companies  have 
suffered  legally  cognizable  damages  by  the 
acts  or  actions  of  the  authority. 

The  compact  also  provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  employees  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  facilities  owned  by  the  authority.    These 


EDITORIAL  OPPOSING  VA  HOSPITAL 
CLOSINGS  QUOTES  VFW  COM- 
MANDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  growing  doubt  and  increasing  op- 
position among  our  citizens  over  the  pro- 
posal to  close  very  usable  and  neces- 
sary veterans'  faciUties. 

Mr.  John  A.  "Buck"  Jenkins,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars — who  is  well  known  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  House — is  widely  recognized 
as  a  leading  spokesman  for  the  veterans 
in  this  vital  issue.  He  is  telling  the 
AmericEin  people  why  it  is  neither  econ- 
omy nor  justice  to  go  ahead  with  the 
proposed  closings. 

Indicative  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  and  the  press  are  responding 
to  Commander  Jenkins'  tireless  efforts, 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House  an 
editorial.  "Economy  at  the  Expense  of 
Veterans."  from  the  San  Diego  Union 
of  Sunday,  February  21.  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Members 
of  this  House  will  concur  that  this  vers* 
fine  editorial  pointedly  and  effectively 
sets  forth  some  basic  fallacies  in  the 
proposal  to  close  veterans'  faciUties.  I 
believe  it  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  this 
editorial  pointedly  quotes  the  distin- 
guished commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of   Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  John  A. 
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Jenkins,  who  is  doing  such  a  truly  mag- 
nificent job  in  helping  bring  to  the 
American  people  the  reasons  why  the 
proposed  closings  must  not  take  place. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  copy  of  the  editorial,  "Economy 
at  the  Expense  of  Veterans,"  from  the 
San  Diego  Union,  Sunday,  PebruaiT  21, 
1965: 

Economy  at  Expense  of  Veterans 

The  decision  to  close  11  veterans  hospitals 
leaves  an  impression  that  former  servicemen 
who  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  their  na- 
tion are  among  the  first  to  feel  Its  in- 
gratitude. 

John  A.  Jenkins,  national  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  puts  the  facts 
Into  focus  when  he  says: 

"Veterans  who  in  a  real  sense  made  possi- 
ble the  kind  of  country  in  which  we  can 
strive  for  a  Great  Society  are  now  becoming 
the  first  victims  of  it." 

He  suggests  if  the  goal  Is  to  save  $23  mil- 
lion a  year,  a  more  logical  way  to  do  It  Is  to 
cut  foreign  aid  to  hostile  nations  that  have 

told  us  to  "go  to "  or  to  "jump  in 

the  lake." 

The  decision  to  close  the  hospitals  comes 
at  a  time  when  a  majority  of  World  War  II 
veterans  are  approaching  the  age  in  which 
they  will  need  sxich  services  most.  It  shifts 
the  medical  care  burden  to  overtaxed  local 
communities  and  is  doubtful  economy  in 
every  respect. 

Fiu-thermore,  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  spend  additional 
billions  on  other  persons  in  the  society  for 
welfare  and  medical  care. 

Not  the  least  of  the  considerations  Is  what 
effect  the  order  will  have  on  attracting  and 
keeping  highly  qualified  people  in  military 
service. 

No  veterans  hospitals  should  be  closed 
untU  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  hear 
from  all  the  people  concerned  and  takes  the 
time  to  evaluate  their  testimony  thoroughly. 
It  is  doubtful  that  this  can  be  done  in  the 
short  time  before  May  1,  the  temporary  delay 
set  by  Congress. 

The  criterion  for  the  evaluation  must  be 
the  best  care  possible  for  veterans,  consistent 
with  dictates  of  economy.  Consideration 
also  must  be  given  to  the  medical  facilities 
and  economies  of  communities.  Such  sound 
consideration  proved  the  need  for  a  new  San 
Diego  hospital. 

The  decision  by  Congress  to  postpone  clos- 
ing of  veterans  hospitals  until  May  1  offers 
the  administration  a  bridge  to  accomplish 
the  further  studies  and  reevaluate  findings. 
Economies  in  all  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  a  laiidable  goal,  but  they 
must  not  be  accomplished  at  expense  of  the 
national  Interest. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  gjjinted  to : 

Mr.  Find. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.   MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  As  the  Members  of 
the  House  know,  shortly  the  ceremony 
in  commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  2d  inauguration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  take  place  on  the 
east  front  steps  of  the  Capitol.  As  the 
House  is  about  to  adjourn.  Members  may 
attend  the  exercises  individually  and, 
of  course,  all  Members  are  invited  to 
attend. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Httichinson),  for  10  minutes,  today. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3.  An  act  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic  development  progi-ams  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  11  o'clock  and  33  minutes  a.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Fri- 
day, March  5,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMEMORATION    CEREMONY    OF 
THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
2D  INAUGURATION  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.  1865-1965.  MARCH  4,  1965, 
ON  THE  EAST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAP- 
ITOL, CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  HON. 
MELVIN  PRICE,  CHAIRMAN 
Mr.   PRICE.    Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  was,  as  always,  an  excellent  and  an 
appropriate   performance    by   the   U.S. 
Marine  Band,  under  the  conductorship 
of  Lt.  Col.  Albert  F.  Schoepper.    We  will 
now  open  this  part  of  the  program  com- 
memorating the  second  inauguration  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  100  years 
ago.  with  the  invocation  by  the  Reverend 
Bernard   Braskamp,    Chaplain    of    the 
House  of  Representatives. 

INVOCATION        BY        DR.        BERNARD        BRASKAMP, 
CHAPLAIN    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Psalm  112:  6:  The  righteous  shall  be  in 
everlasting  remembrance. 

Almighty  God,  we  invoke  Thy  blessing 
as  we  call  to  mind  the  grandeur  and 
splendor  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
of  whose  fame  there  shall  be  no  end. 

He  made  such  an  indelible  impression 
upon  his  own  and  succeeding  generations 
because  he  was  just,  merciful,  magnani- 
mous, humble,  and  had  that  calm,  inner 
trust  in  Thy  divine  will,  greater  than 
his  own,  which  he  sought  to  know,  to 
follow,  and  to  work  with. 

Above  all  he  belonged  to  that  great 
"aristocracy  of  believing  souls"  who 
daily  struggle  with  the  hard  facts  of  life 
but  firmly  believe  that  the  truth  of  God 
will  prevail,  whatever  may  be  the  pos- 
ture and  temper  of  the  times,  its  days 
or  its  hours. 

Help  us  to  hasten  the  dawning  of  that 
glorious  day  of  prediction  for  which 
Lincoln  prayed  and  labored  when  all 
brokenhearted  humanity  shall  be 
drawn  together  and  healed  and  live  In 
peace  "with  malice  toward  none,  with 
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charity  for  all,  with  firmness|n  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  r^ht." 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen.  T 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Governor  Kerner,  Ambassador 
Stevenson,  the  diplomatic  corps,  my  fel- 
low Americans,  it  is  in  this  spirit  of 
prayer,  this  prayer  we  hav^just  heard 
and  which  I  find  so  moving  this  spirit 
of  rededication  to  the  greateft  principles 
of  righteousness  since  the  diwn  of  reli- 
gion and  government,  thami  welcome 
you  to  the  ceremonies  here  foday. 

We  are  commemorating  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  2d  inauguration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  j 

We  are  bearing  witness  tofthe  realiza- 
tion of  a  profound  prophecy ^n  free  gov- 
ernment made  on  this  spot  aid  now  hal- 
lowed by  a  century  of  the  rpafBrmation 
of  the  democratic  ideal.         f 

Our  program  today  like  ^e  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  live^a  govern- 
ment of  laws — is  invoked  w  authority 
of  Public  Law  88-427.  i", 

We  cannot  hope  to  achievi  in  all  their 
brooding  sincerity,  their  ftumble  and 
compassionate  spirit  of  vifctory,  their 
moderating  and  healing  iiT|iuence,  the 
immortal  moments  of  a  centijry  ago.  We 
cannot  do  this  anymore  tljan  we  can 
produce  in  duplicate  the  trudiind  natural 
voice  of  Abraham  Lincoln  l^^mself. 

But  there  are  people  herewho.  out  of 
a  boundless  love  of  coun^fy  and  the 
deepest  respect  for  the  Lii||;oln  legacy, 
will  reenact  for  us  the  sc 
very  steps  before  this  noble- 
occurred  at  that  time  and  t 
done  so  much  to  shape  th 
freemen  everywhere.  Th 
grateful  for  the  services  o 
guished  producer-playwr 
Schary,  his  star  Robert  Ry^n,  and  his 
own  staff,  contributed  gratis  to  this 
event.  We  are  indebted  to|  the  several 
Federal  agencies — such  as 'the  Marine 
Band  and  the  Army  Sign^  Corps,  the 
USIA,  the  National  Park  Sefyice,  and  to 
all  branches  of  our  Government  from 
the  White  House  and  Presi^ 
on,  through  to  especially 
p>erts,  for  their  wholehea 
thusiastic  efforts. 

The  Library  of  Congres 
mainstay,  through  researc 
Mr.  William  A.  Coblenz.      .:. 

And  we  make  our  acknowledgements 
thankfully  to  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  and  Lincoln  groups  and  or- 
ganizations, to  the  District  0f  Columbia 
and  the  board  of  trade,  arid  especially 
to  the  National  Park  Ser^ce  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  fq|  their  con- 
tributions. Most  of  the  plirformers  in 
costume,  whom  we  shall  soi 
to  us  from  Father  Gilbert 
University  Players  of  Cat: 
sity — a  brilliant  and  a  devo 
I  think  I  should  pause  h 
ment  to  present  to  this  lar 
an  unexpected  guest,  one 
very  happy  to  have  with  us  ton  this  com 
memoration  day,  the  Honorable  Otto 
Kerner,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
[Applause.]  j 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
and  I,  as  its  chairman,  think  all  these 
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individuals  and  groups;  and  those  you 
will  see  mentioned  in  your  programs,  for 
the  goals  they  have  set  to  make  this 
event  today— the  reenactment  proper— 
a  work  of  dramatic  perfection  worthy  to 
be  shown  in  every  classroom  and  school- 
house  in  the  United  States. 
To  all  this  we  welcome  you  today. 
And  now  for  the  contemporary  portion 
of  this  conunemoration  I  have  the  great 
honor  to  present  to  you  the  eminent 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Speaker  McCORMACK.    Representa- 
tive Price,  Mr.  Vice  President,  reverend 
clergy,  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
both  branches  of  the  Congress,  Governor 
Kerner,   of  Illinois,  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Bruce  Catton,  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  my  fellow  Americans,  there 
is  no  event  in  our  time  that  can  get  so 
close  to  the  heart  and  the  history  of  our 
country  as  this  commemoration  today 
reenacting  a  century  later  the  second 
inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    This 
commemoration  is  a  tribute  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  the  immense  services  he  per- 
formed for  our  country  in  preserving  it 
against  disintegration. 
But  it  is  more  than  that. 
For  what  we  are  doing  in  this  hour 
thrusts  the  Lincoln  influence  into  the 
present  moment  of  our  Nation's  exist- 
ence and  promises  to  project  it  far  into 
the    future.     For,    of    all    men,    down 
through  the  corridors  of  time  since  the 
invention  of  the  word  "freedom,"  few 
heroes  in  the  long  chronicle  of  man  have 
done  so  much  in  so  brief  a  span  as  our 
Civil  War  President. 

Those  words  of  his,  on  about  this  very 
spot  10  decades  ago,  compress^ within  a 
matter  of  minutes,  in  a  f^  paragraphs 
of  the  spoken  word,  the  total  meaning  of 
civilization.    I,  for  one,   having  heard 
for  a  half  century  and  more,  an  endless 
procession  of  speeches,  some  of  them  the 
noblest  utterances  in  the  literature  of  our 
country,  know  nothing  that  quite  sur- 
passes those  words  mostly  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  second  inaugural  we 
are  to  hear  reenacted  today.    I  cannot 
recall  anything  in  the  better  language 
of  politics  that  is  at  once  so  rich  in 
beauty,  so  vigorous  in  action,  and  so  full 
of  the  promise  of  a  policy  of  conciliation, 
as  that  ever  so  simple  and  so  humble 
phrase:  "with  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all." 

I  venture  to  suggest,  as  one  having  had 
a  little  something  to  do  with  the  legisla- 
tive decisions  of  these  crises-ridden  dec- 
ades, that  the  Lincoln  philosophy  in- 
vested the  thinking  and  the  action  of 
our  time  in  the  Chambers  of  this  great 
Capitol.     Words     like     "emancipation" 
and  "freedom,"  words  like  "conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
•  that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  can  be 
shown  profoundly  to  have  touched  with 
resolution  and  to  have  shaped  into  law 
much  of  the  history  of  the  last  30  or  40 
years.    They  shine  in  our  enlightened 
postwar  legislative  history  when  we  re- 
habilitated with  our  own  treasure  the 
very  nations  who  had  been  brought  to 
book  as  our  enemies  after  a  fierce  and 
savage  world  war.    And  of  course  our 


domestic  legislative  history  is  an  object 
lesson  in  wise  and  effective  compassion 
and  thoughtfulness  for  all  the  American 
people. 

Lincoln  gave  us  his  enduring  restate- 
ment of  our  title  deeds  of  freedom, 
created  not  a  few  of  his  own,  and  left  us 
with  a  heritage  that  will  benefit  free 
men  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I,  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  joint  committee,  and 
the  brilliant  producers  and  directors  and 
the  staff,  that  have  brought  all  this  into 
this  dramatic  moment  of  reverence  and 
commemoration . 

As  you  and  I  are  gathered  here  today 
we  can  see  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  with  us.  If  he  could  send  a  message 
to  us  from  the  Great  Beyond  he  would 
say  to  you  and  to  me  as  Americans, 
"Carry  on  and  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  this  great  country  of  om-s." 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
you  have  given  us  the  essence  of  the 
meaning  of  these  ceremonies. 

It  is  now  my  high  honor  to  present  to 
you  the  distinguished  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hum- 

PHREY 

Vice  President  HUMPHREY.  Thank 
you.  Representative  Price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Kerner,  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson,  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  my  fellow 
Americans,  personally  I  commend  this 
joint  committee  for  these  ceremonies  and 
may  I  just  say  a  word  of  commendation 
to  the  distinguished  former  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Schwen- 
gel,  for  his  dedication  to  this  great  oc- 
casion. 

As  the  President  of  the  Senate  I  bring 
you  greetings  today  from  that  body  on 
this  historic  occasion. 

It  was  100  years  ago  today  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  stood  outside  this  Capitol 
to  receive  the  oath  of  office  for  his  second 
term  and  to  deliver  a  memorable  and  un- 
forgettable inaugural  address.  Just  4 
years  before  at  Lincoln's  first  inaugura- 
tion the  setting  had  been  an  unhappy 
one.  Sharpshooters  with  rifles  stood  on 
watch  then  at  these  very  Capitol  win- 
dows and  General  Scott  was  ready  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  troops  and  cannon. 
The  unfitted  sections  of  this  vei-y  Capitol 
dome  which  you  see  today  reminding  us 
of  our  American  form  of  government, 
those  unfitted  sections  lay  scattered  near 
the  inaugural  stands. 

In  1865  at  the  second  inaugural  which 
we  commemorate  today  the  end  of  a  hor- 
rible war  was  in  sight.  Some  60  years 
later.  Representative  Sherwood,  of  Ohio, 
rose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
tell  how  he  came  from  a  battle  as  a  weary 
Union  soldier  to  witness  that  inaugural. 
This  is  Congressman  Sherwood's 
account : 

There  was  no  general  platform.  There 
were  no  reserved  seats  for  Congressmen  or 
anybody  else.  We  were  all  standing  up. 
There  must  have  been  20,000  people  In  front 
of  the  Capitol.  Lincoln  stood  there  on  the 
east  front,  on  a  little  platform  with  a  little 
stand  and  a  glass  of  water.  He  had  a  white 
pocket  handkerchief  around  his  neck.  A 
tall,  spare  man  with  deep  lines  of  care  fur- 
rowing his  cheeks;  a  sad  face,  a  strong  face, 


the  face  of  a  man  of  many  sorrows;  a  face 
lit  up  with  the  Inspiration  of  a  great  soul 
as  he  voiced  In  prophecy  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  this  Nation. 


Congressman  Sherwood  told  us  in 
these  graphic  and  telling  words  of  that 
occasion.  Actually,  there  are  possibly 
more  people  today  here  than  on  that 
second  inauguration.  It  was  from  these 
very  steps  in  front  of  this  Capitol  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  took  that  oath  of  of- 
fice under  such  circimastances  as  I  have 
recounted. 

Abraham  Lincoln  stood  on  that  inaug- 
ural platform  as  the  leader  of  the  most 
powerful  military  force  in  the  world. 
His  theme  that  day  was  not  military  vic- 
tory it  was  not  revenge,  wrath  or  bit- 
terness. Abraham  Lincoln  prayed  for 
the  passing  of  war.  He  asked  for  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.  He 
asked  for  binding  of  the  Nation's 
wounds.  He  called  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations. 

Yes  he  was  a  strong  man;  yet  he  was 
a  forgiving  man.  Yes,  he  was  a  strong 
man;  yet  he  was  a  compassionate  man. 

We  of  this  generation  and  indeed  of 
generations  yet  to  come  owe  this  Na- 
tion's life  to  Abraham  Lincoln.    To  re- 
pay that  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  be 
guided  by  his  greatness  and  his  compas- 
sion    It  is  the  strong  who  can  afford  to 
be  peaceful,  it  is  the  free  who  can  be 
generous,  and  we  will  not  be  diverted 
from  the  wise  course  set  for  us  by  that 
wise  and  good  man  100  years  ago  today. 
We  are  all  living  witnesses  to  Abraham 
Lincoln's  pledge,  and  that  pledge  con- 
tinues to  be  our  commitment  to  a  suffer- 
ing humanity  on  this  day. 

With  malice  toward  none  in  this  year 
of  1965  and  with  charity  for  aU  but  with 
firmness  in  the  right  now  as  then  as 
God  gives  us  the  knowledge  to  see  the 
right  this  is  our  commitment,  ever  hum- 
bly remembering  in  our  wealth  and 
strength  and  gratefully  in  our  riches  now 
as  then  that  America  is  indeed  the  last 
best  hope  on  earth.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  PRICE.  Thank  you  Mr.  Vice 
President. 

There  is  at  this  point  a  place  of  par- 
ticular honor  that  the  joint  committee 
and  I  have  reserved  for  the  Honorable 
Fred  Schwengel.    The  former  Repre- 
sentative from  the  First  District  of  Iowa 
is  the  father  and  the  chief  insph-atlon 
of  this  commemoration  today.    Indeed, 
it  was  he,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  in- 
troduced the  joint  resolution  in  the  88th 
Congress  that  is  now   public  law  and 
constitutes  the  congressional  authority 
for  these  proceedings.    He  will  present 
the  historian  on  our  program. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Honorable 
Fred  Schwengel. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fel- 
low countrymen,  first  I  want  to  thank 
very  sincerely  my  successor  as  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee,  the  Honorable 
Melvin  Price,  for  his  and  the  commit- 
tee's gracious  gesture  inviting  me  to  In- 
troduce the  historian-speaker  of  the  day. 
My  heart,  of  course,  is  altogether  in 
the  Lincoln  story  and  in  the  glorious 
chronicle  and  tradition  of  our  country. 
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It  happens  also  that  my  association 
has  been  close  and  more  or  less  constant 
over  the  years  with  the  remarkable  au- 
thor and  memorialist  whom  I  am  about 
to  present. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  Invite  the  outstand- 
ing contemporary  historians  and  poets 
to  participate  in  events  of  this  nature. 

We  have  had  Carl  Sandburg  in  the 
recent  past. 

Further  back  we  had  the  great  histo- 
rian. George  Bancroft. 

Today  we  have  a  noted  Lincoln  author- 
ity and  a  distinguished  man  of  letters. 
His  reputation  and  fame  I  believe  will 
live  through  the  centuries. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  for  today's 
major  commentary  on  the  significance 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  second  inaugural 
address,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you  my  friend  and  one  of  the  foremost 
historians  of  our  time.  Mr.  Bruce  Catton. 
Mr.  BRUCE  CATTON.  One  hundred 
years  ago  today  Abraham  Lincoln,  in 
this  place,  delivered  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  his  speeches — his  second  inaugural. 
A  few  days  later  a  friend  complimented 
him  on  this  address,  and  Lincoln  said 
that  he  did  not  think  the  speech  would 
be  immediately  popular;  because,  he 
said: 

Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  difference  of  pur- 
pose between  the  Almighty  and  them. 
To  deny  it,  however,  in  this  case,  is  to 
deny  that  there  is  a  God  governing  the 
world. 

The  second  inaugural  was  in  fact  a 
brooding,  mystic  attempt  to  explore  that 
difference  of  purpose  as  it  applied  to  the 
American  Civil  War;  it  was  a  reminder 
that  in  times  of  great  crisis  men  some- 
how do  more  than  they  mean  to  do  and 
serve  an  end  larger  than  they  are  able 
to  see. 

Americans  of  1865,  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  greatly  needed  such  a 
reminder.  They  had  been  through  the 
most  terrible  4  years  in  their  history, 
years  that  had  tried  them  to  the  utmost. 
In  those  4  years,  the  lives  of  more  than 
630,000  young  Americans  had  been  lost; 
a  higher  number,  by  the  way,  than  has 
been  recorded  by  all  of  our  other  wars 
put  together,  from  the  Revolution  down 
through  Korea.  Out  of  long  agony  and 
great  bewilderment,  people  desperately 
needed  to  know  what  all  of  this  had  ac- 
complished. Had  they  done  something 
that  would  finally  be  worth  all  that  it 
had  cost — worth  it  to  those  who  had  won, 
and  also  to  those  who  had  lost — or  was  it 
simply  an  empty  tragedy,  meaningless 
save  that  it  testified  to  the  mighty  re- 
serves of  courage  and  endurance  which 
the  human  spirit  can  display  in  time  of 
trial? 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  try  to 
give  them  a  soft,  easy  answer.  Instead 
he  reminded  them  that  in  1861,  trying 
to  make  peace,  they  had  instead  made 
a  war,  and  that  it  was  not  the  kind  of 
war  they  had  supposed  it  was  going  to 
be.  When  the  war  came  men  on  both 
sides  fought  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  a 
cherished  past.  They  saw  that  past  in 
different  ways,  to  be  sure,  one  side  fight- 
ing for  imion  and  the  other  side  fight- 
ing for  separation;   but  in  North  and 


South  alike  they  had  really  fought  to 
keep  the  quiet,  uncomplicated  national 
life  they  were  used  to.  They  wanted  to 
get  back  to  something  that  seemed  to 
be  in  danger  of  slipping  away  from  them. 
Yet  in  1865  the  one  thing  that  was  clear 
to  everyone  was  that  instead  of  preserv- 
ing the  past  they  had  destroyed  It. 
America  could  never  again  be  what  it 
had  been  before  1861.  Its  people  had 
opened  a  door  to  the  future,  and  al- 
though no  one  knew  wliat  the  future 
was  going  to  be  like  they  had  to  go  on 
into  it  because  there  was  no  other  place 
for  them  to  go.  In  Lincoln's  unforgetta- 
ble words:  "Each  looked  for  an  easier 
triumph  and  a  result  less  fundamental 
and  astounding."  Here  was  the  most 
poignant  of  human  tragedies.  Each  side, 
as  he  pointed  out,  read  the  same  Bible 
and  prayed  to  the  same  God:  "the  pray- 
ers of  both  could  not  be  answered — that 
of  neither  has  been  answered  fully." 
Then  he  added  the  moving  conclusion: 
"The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes." 

This  speech,  then,  was  first  of  all  a 
reminder  that  we  are  moving  on  a  tide 
more  powerful  than  we  are.  History  is 
not  simply  a  meaningless  record  of  un- 
related events,  of  accidents  without 
cause  and  tragedies  without  recompense; 
it  follows,  in  some  way  that  goes  beyond 
our  inmiediate  understanding  a  moral 
imperative,  and  it  Is  up  to  us  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  it.  A  couple  of  years  earlier 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  cried  out:  "My 
fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  his- 
tory," and  he  had  pleaded:  "We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves."  Now,  with  the 
war  at  last  coming  to  a  close,  he  called 
for  an  end  to  malice — an  end,  that  is, 
to  the  fears  and  hatreds  and  suspicions 
that  cause  war  and  poison  peace — and  a 
return  to  the  charity  and  vmderstandlng 
that  enable  men  to  move  with  the  great 
tide  of  history  instead  of  trying  to  swim 
against  it. 

One  of  the  notable  things  about  the 
second  inaugiu-al  is  that  it  is  not  exult- 
ant. It  contains  no  talk  of  victory.  Here 
was  a  speech  made  at  the  very  moment 
of  triumph,  but  the  triumph  is  not  men- 
tioned. The  mood  is  like  that  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  in  which  Lincoln 
took  the  position  that  victory  by  itself 
was  not  enough.  At  Gettysburg  he  put 
the  emphasis  on  liberty  and  equality, 
and  instead  of  dedicating  the  ground 
where  the  soldiers  had  been  biuried  he 
called  on  his  listeners  to  dedicate  them- 
selves— to  something  that  might  in  the 
end  justify  the  agony  Gettysburg  had 
cost.  So  it  was  here.  Lincoln  wanted  to 
look  to  the  future — to  a  reunited  na- 
tion which,  at  fearful  cost  to  both  sides, 
had  at  last  rid  itself  of  the  crippling 
blight  of  slavery  and  could  go  on  now  to 
realize  the  magnificent  ideals  that  had 
inspired  it  from  the  beginning. 

This  had, been  in  his  mind  all  along. 
In  the  winter  of  1861,  when  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Washington  to  begin  his  first 
term  as  President,  he  had  stopped  at 
Trenton,  N.J.,  to  address  the  State  sen- 
ate, and  in  that  speech  he  said  that  he 
had  always  felt  that  George  Washing- 
ton's army  at  Trenton  had  been  fight- 
ing— as  he  put  it — "for  something  more 
than  common — something  that  held  out 
a  great  promise  to  all  the  people  of  the 


world,  to  all  time  to  come.'f  He  said 
then  that  he  hoped  that  he  hinteelf  might 
become  an  instriunent,  in  th©  hands  of 
the  Almighty  "and  of  this,  His  almost 
chosen  people,  for  perpetuating  the  ob- 
ject of  that  great  struggle."  Running 
all  through  the  second  inaugural  is  the 
deep  conviction  that  the  "something 
more  than  common"  which  might  bring 
hope  to  everyone,  everywhere,  ihad  some- 
how been  brought  a  little  nearm:  to  reali- 
zation in  the  4  terrible  years  (ff  the  Civil 
War.  j 

Yet  even  though  he  emph|sized  this 
point.  President  Lincoln  sa^  nothing 
whatever  about  specific  plai  s  for  the 
diflQcult  time  of  reconstructio  i  that  lay 
ahead.  Inviting  his  countryn  en  to  look 
to  the  future,  he  did  not  gi  e  them  a 
blueprint  to  show  what  the  f u  >ure  ought 
to  be  like  or  how  it  might  be  constructed. 
In  the  second  inaugural  ther^  is  not  a 
hint  of  the  concrete  things  he  might  be 
preparing  to  ask  people  to  d6.  Instead 
of  recommending  a  course  of  action  he 
simply  called  for  a  new  mental  and  emo- 
tional attitude.  In  no  sense  did  he  lay 
out  anything  resembling  a  program. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  strar^est  thing 
about  this  great  speech.  It  alliost  seems 
as  if  Lincoln  were  saying  thit  if  men's 
hearts  were  right  their  hea*  could  be 
trusted.  What  he  wanted  most  of  all, 
as  he  began  his  second  term  in  the 
White  House,  was  natlonwfae  under- 
standing of  the  inner  meainng  of  the 
terrible  experience  that  was  [then  com- 
ing to  an  end.  Someho^f,  suffering 
much  at  their  own  hands,  thfe  American 
people  had  pushed  their  na^onal  hori- 
zon outward  to  infinity.  Abpaham  Lin- 
coln obviously  believed  that  If  that  fact 
could  be  fully  grasped  the  people  would 
do  what  had  to  be  done.      * 

So  he  offered  no  sugge^jlons,  even 
though  a  definite  program  |f or  action 
was  greatly  needed.  The  coi^try  has  to 
be  put  back  together  again  alid  the  sec- 
tions could  not  be  nailed  together  with 
bayonets.  Reunion  had  to  fe  accepted 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  ^ndure  for- 
ever by  common  consent.  Lincoln  did 
not  say  how  this  ought  to  be  done;  he 
simply  called  on  everyone  tio  shed  the 
crippling  emotions  born  of  war  and 
build  on  a  basis  of  good  will  .pid  under- 
standing. In  the  same  w|y  he  said 
nothing  at  all  about  the  viw  in  which 
four  million  former  slaves V  should  be 
brought  forward  into  full  friedom.  In- 
stead— devoting  nearly  half  |)f  his  brief 
speech  to  the  subject  of  slavfery — he  de- 
fined slavery  as  an  immense  ivil,  pointed 
out  that  both  sides  shared  in*he  respon- 
sibility for  its  existence,  and  remarked 
that  both  sides  had  paid  an^wful  price 
for  its  removal.  For  the  moment,  that 
was  all  he  had  to  say.  What  he  appar- 
ently wanted  more  than  anything  else. 
on  March  4,  1865,  was  for  people  to  read 
the  lesson  of  the  past  prajjerfully  and 
earnestly  before  they  began  to  build  the 
future.  -j 

And  that,  of  course,  is  wHy  this  cen- 
tennial of  the  second  inaifeural  is  so 
much  worth  commemoraoon  today. 
That  speech  was  nothing  less  than  a 
challenge  to  all  men  to  r«;ognize  the 
divine  purpose  that  had  be«i  served,  to 
put  themselves  in  tune  with^t,  and  then 
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to  get  on  with  the  job.  And  that  is  a 
challenge  to  us,  today,  as  well  as  to  the 
people  who  stood  here  a  century  ago  to 

listen  to  it. 

For  what  Lincoln  was  sajong  then  re- 
mains true.  The  Civil  War  was  not  an 
end  but  a  beginning.  One  great  obstacle 
to  the  advance  of  human  freedom  and 
brotherhood  had  been  destroyed— and 
therefore  an  inescapable  responsibility 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  this.  "His  al- 
most chosen  people,"  to  build  anew  on 
the  progress  that  had  been  made. 

Today  we  are  compelled  to  realize  that 
during  the  last  century  poor  progress  was 
made.  Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  in- 
sist that  the  broader  freedom  that  was 
won  in  the  Civil  War  must  be  made  good 
all  across  the  board  in  the  realities  of 
day-to-day  life.  Only  now  are  we  be- 
ginning to  see  that  in  our  land  there  can 
be  no  room  for  a  second-class  citizenship, 
and  that  the  freedom  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  us  is  limited  by  the  freedom  that 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  least  fortunate. 

The  Civil  War  ended  a  century  ago, 
and  the  grief  and  pain  it  caused  no  longer 
have  any  place  in  the  memories  of  liv- 
ing men;  but  the  cause  that  was  served 
then  still  lives,  and  the  responsibility 
which  the  war  created  still  exists.  It 
rests  upon  our  shoulders,  here  and  now. 
today.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  we 
cannot  escape  history. 

Nor  can  we  escape  the  sobering  knowl- 
edge that  what  we  do  can  serve  ends 
that  we  ourselves  do  not  always  see.   You 
may,  if  you  choose,  deny  that  a  hidden 
purpose  runs  through  history,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  history  is  inex- 
orable, bringing  far-reaching  results  out 
of  innumerable  small  actions.    Whether 
we  mean  it  or  not,  we  are  always  mov- 
ing— in  one  direction  or  another.    If  for 
instance  we  accept  the  notion  that  our 
classless   American   society   really   does 
contain  classes  which  must  be  kept  on 
their  separate  levels,  we  open  the  way  to 
a  denial  of  all  freedoms.    If  we  accept 
a  racist  doctrine  for  one  group,  we  ac- 
cept it  for  all.     Freedom  is  a  seamless 
robe — cut  it  anywhere  and  you  destroy 
all  of  it.    There  is  no  use  trying  to  find 
an  easy  groimd  halfway  between  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Adolf  HiUer.    There 
simply  is  not  any  such  place. 

What  we  do  with  our  responsibility  to- 
day is  of  terrible  importance. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  great  trouble  and 
perplexity,  when  no  man  can  see  more 
than  a  few  feet  along  the  road  ahead.   In 
the  last  two  genei;ations  we  have  seen  the 
past  destroyed  for  all  the  world.     Im- 
mense new  forces  are  in  action,  profound 
changes  are  being  made,  all  of  the  old 
certainties  seem  to  be  disappearing.    To 
see  us  through  this  time  of  trial  we  have 
no  better  reliance  than  the  ancient  faith 
that  lighted  our  way  in  the  past.    Now 
as  never  before  we  need  to  remember  that 
what  we  are  struggling  for  is.  as  Lincoln 
said,  "something  more  than  common- 
something  that  holds  out  a  great  promise 
to  all  the  people  of  the  world,  to  all  time 
to  come."    That  "something  more  than 
common"  is  of  course  the  thing  we  have 
always  been  dedicated  to — human  free- 
dom, complete,  unabridged  and  eternal, 
here  and  everywhere,  based  on  the  belief 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual 
human  being.    It  still  moves  with  power. 


and  it  is  above  everything  else  important 
for  us  to  continue  our  dedication  to  it. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  life— Good  Fri- 
day, April  14, 1865— Lincoln  told  his  Cab- 
inet about  a  haunting  dream  he  had  had 
the  night  before :  a  dream  that  had  often 
come  to  him  in  the  past,  always  on  the 
eve   of  some   great   event.     As  Gideon 
Welles  remembered  it,  Lincoln  said  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  in  an  indescribable 
ship,  that  was  "moving  with  great  rapid- 
ity toward  a  dark  and  indefinite  shore." 
We  usually  take  it  for  granted  that  in 
that  eerie  dream  Lincoln  simply  had  a 
fey  moment  of  second  sight,  in  which  he 
saw  his  own  death  approaching  but  f  aUed 
to  recognize  it.   But  he  spoke  also  for  his 
people.  North  and  South,  of  that  genera- 
tion and  of  this.    We  are  all  moving  on 
the  tide  toward  a  dark  and  indefinite 
shore.    We  have  no  chart,  and  the  lights 
are  dim.    We  only  know  that  we  are  on 
our  way  toward  something  incalculable. 
What  we  eventually  find  there,  Uke  the 
progress  we  make,  will  depend  in  the  last 
analysis  on  what  we  carry  in  our  own 

When  he  stood  here  a  century  ago 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  talking  to  us,  and 
his  urging  is  stiU  good:  That  we  go  for- 
ward without  malice,  with  charity  for 
all  the  struggling  peoples  of  the  earth, 
standing  firmly  for  the  right  as  God  per- 
mits us  to  see  it — to  the  end  that  we  may 
do  all  in  our  power  "to  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace,  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Mr.  PRICE.  We  have  just  had  an 
Impressive  and  penetrating  insight  from 
a  great  and  a  sympathetic  historian  to 
the  immortal  words  spoken  here  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

In  a  moment  or  two,  after  the  neces- 
sary rearrangement  of  the  setting, 
bringing  us  back  through  a  whole  cen- 
tury of  time,  we  will  aU  be  witness  to  the 
great  scene  that,  for  the  opening  of  a 
second  term,  reestablished  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  will  see  recreated  on  this 
spot  the  image  of  the  agonizing  action, 
when,  at  the  moment  of  impending  vic- 
tory. Abraham  Lincoln  bound  up  the 
open  wounds  of  the  Nation  with  the 
bandage  of  reconciliation  and  com- 
passion. 

For  the  high  drama  of  this  priceless 
instant  in  man's  march  to  freedom,  this 
committee  of  the  Congress,  has,  I  must 
repeat,  entrusted  the  art  and  the  sin- 
cerity, the  authenticity  and  the  emotion, 
to  Dore  Schary,  who  is  among  the  great- 
est executive  and  writing  talents  in  the 
American  theater;  to  his  assistant.  Mr. 
Joel  Freeman,  and  their  staff;  to  the 
players  from  CathoUc  University,  all  of 
whom,  now,  in  emphasis  for  the  second 
time,  I  am  pleased  to  accord  the  ac- 
knowledgements of  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States,  expressed  through  this 
joint  committee. 

But  today  there  is  an  element  unique 
in  a  pageant  even  of  this  dimension. 

This  new  ingredient,  this  totally  origi- 
nal touch,  this  dynamic  and  hitherto 
unexampled  feature,  is  the  presence 
among  us— as  the  narrator  of  no  less  a 
distinguished  American  than  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Twice  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 


the  united  States,  a  former  Governor  of 
Illinois,  and,  above  aU,  a  devout  and 
recognized  Lincoln  scholar,  his  role 
today  is  the  key  in  many  ways  to  the 
reenactment  we  are  about  to  witness. 

Thus,  in  another  moment  or  so.  Am- 
bassador Stevenson,  one  of  the  foremost 
figures  of  our  time,  will  take  his  place  as 
chronicler  and  narrator,  and  fill  us  In 
on  the  color  and  the  atmosphere  of  this 
place  a  hundred  years  ago.  explaining 
much  of  the  reenactment  as  it  proceeds. 
And  now  I  turn  the  program  over  to 
this  brilliant  and  internationally  fa- 
mous American— Adlai  Stevenson— who 
will  take  his  place  as  soon  as  the  stage 
has  been  reset. 

Ambassador  STEVENSON.  We  axe 
met  here,  March  4,  1965,  to  mark  the 
centennial  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  second 
Inaugural.  Washington,  a  hundred  years 
ago  had  a  very  different  look.  A  writer 
for'  the  Evening  Star  in  this  city, 
reported: 

This  4tli  of  March  1865  opened  ratber  dla- 
agreeably.  especlaUy  to  the  eyes  of  those 
desienlng  to  take  part  to  the  procession  and 
who  do  not  relish  havtog  their  fancy  flxto  s 
spotted  by  drenching  rain  and  mudbath 
combtoed.  The  night  had  been  drizzling  and 
this  momtog,  about  6  o'clock,  a  heavy  gale 
sprang  up  from  the  south  lasting  but  for  a 
few  mtoutes  and  dotog  considerable  damage, 
uprooting  shade  trees.  It  was  foUowea  by 
brighter  skies  through  the  momtog,  but  as 
the  day  wore  on,  it  became  pretty  certato 
that  the  manhood  of  the  processionists  was 
to  be  tried  by  a  march  of  considerable 
discomfort. 


It  was  further  reported  that  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  had  made  a  survey  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  practicability 
of  laying  pontoons  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  White  House,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  mud  bottom  was  too  soft  to  hold  the 
anchors  of  the  boats  and  the  project  was 
abandoned. 
Wryly  the  reporter  commented: 
The  police  were  careful  to  confine  aU  to 
the  sidewalks  who  could  not  swim.    At  some 
of  the  shallow  crosstogs,  a  steady  stream  of 
people  were  passtog  throughout  the  day.  some 
S^hom  dashed  out  toto  the  avenue  to  the 
most  reckless  manner,  but  fortunately  no 
one  is  believed  to  have  been  lost. 

The  Nation  was  still  at  war  and  the 
ceremonies  had  a  military  look  due  to  the 
presence  of  many  generals  and  their 
aides. 

There    was    some    anticipation    that 
secessionists  would  make  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  President-elect  from  taking  his 
oath  of  office  and  according  to  our  re- 
porter, this  possibility  caused  an  extraor- 
dinary rush  to  the  city  some  days  to 
advance  of  the  inaugtu^tion.    All  roads 
leading    to    Washington    were    heavily 
picketed  and  all  the  bridges  were  guarded 
with    extra    vigilance.      Cavahr    units 
were  assigned  to  a  continual  search  for 
suspicious  looking  characters.    The  dark 
rwnors  faded  as  the  day  drew  on  and  the 
visitors  became  more  interested  in  the 
approaching  ceremonies  and  less  con- 
cerned with  the  possibiUty  of  violence. 
Enterprising    pickpockets    who    had 
made  their  way  from  other  cities  were 
carefully     watched     or     corralled     by 
detectives. 

Needless    to    say.    the    hotels    were 
crowded  and  firehouses  provided  extra 
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sleeping  spaces.  ^  No  mention  is  made  if 
there  was  a  charge  for  these  accom- 
modations. 

With  Grant's  victories  in  the  West,  the 
war  was  soon  to  be  won,  but  at  this  point 
in  1865,  the  Nation  was  tired.  Deter- 
mined, but  tired.  The  agony  of  the  war 
and  its  horrible  casualties  had  created  a 
festering  anger  that  supported  the  Un- 
ion's resolve  and  tempered  the  weariness. 

It  was  a  Saturday  and  the  Senate  had 
continued  in  session  all  Friday  night  un- 
til 7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  it  re- 
convened 3  hours  later  at  10  o'clock. 
The  Senate  Chambers  were  crowded  and 
noisy  and  several  Senators  complained 
that  there  was  so  much  confusion  that 
they  did  not  know  which  bills  the  Senate 
was  considering. 

Apparently  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
achieved  some  semblance  of  order  and 
one  amendment  to  a  bill  under  discussion 
declared  that — 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
excluded  fi-om  any  railroad  cair,  steamboat 
or  other  conveyance  on  account  of  any  State 
or  municipal  law  •  •  •  the  penalty  being 
$500  fine  or  imprisonment  from  3  months  to 
5  years. 

The  amendment  was  passed — yeas  21, 
nays  14. 

While  debate  on  that  matter  had  been 
going  on,  Cabinet  members  and  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  had  entered  the 
Chamber.  They  were  followed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  their  or- 
nate and  elegant  official  dress.  Soon 
Members  of  the  House  arrived  and  the 
floor  was  filled.  The  hour  of  12  was  ap- 
proaching. Vice  President  Hamlin  de- 
livered his  valedictory  and  introduced 
the  Vice-President-elect,  the  Honorable 
Andrew  John.son,  who  was  ready  to  take 
the  oath  of  office.  Mr.  Johnson  first  de- 
livered a  speech  identifying  himself  as  a 
plebian  and  maintained  to  everyone 
crowding  the  Chamber  that  the  power  of 
the  United  States  came  from  the  people. 
He  took  the  opportunity  to  mention  that 
Tennessee — even  though  it  had  se- 
ceded— was  a  State  of  this  Union  and  he 
thanked  God  that  it  was.  After  offering 
these  verbal  credentials,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  sworn  in  and  the  Senate  again  ad- 
journed— for  a  moment. 

Then  Vice  President  Johnson  assumed 
the  chair  and  called  the  new  Senate  to 
order.  The  newly  elected  Senators  then 
took  office  and  proceedings  were  termi- 
nated until  12  o'clock  on  Monday,  March 
6. 

At  the  White  House  a  large  crowd  had 
gathered  waiting  to  see  President  Lin- 
coln start  the  procession  to  the  Capitol. 
It  was  not  until  11  o'clock  that  everyone, 
including  a  nvmiber  of  U.S.  marshals, 
learned  that  the  President  was  working 
at  the  Capitol.  Mrs.  Lincoln  entered  her 
carriage  in  the  company  of  Senators 
Harlan  and  Anthony  and  under  escort  of 
the  Union  Light  Guard,  drove  in  advance 
of  the  procession  to  the  Capitol. 

It  was  a  fine  procession.  It  included 
police,  squadrons  of  the  New  York  Cav- 
alry, fire  brigades,  floats,  companies  of 
marines,  moimted  and  marching  bands, 
and  all  manners  of  marshals,  officials, 
and  military  units. 

As  the  hour  of  12  approached,  the 
black  clouds  which  had  threatened  rain 


dispersed  and  the  sun  came  through, 
lighting  up  the  parade. 

Crowds  were  massed  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  and  as  the  Marine  Band  struck 
up  appropriate  tunes,  the  favored  digni- 
taries and  officials  came  to  take  their 
places  on  the  platform. 

[The  officials  appear] 

Ambassador  STEVENSON.  The  mar- 
shal of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ward 
Hill  Lamon,  escorting  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

The  ex-Vice  President,  Hannibal  Ham- 
Un. 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  headed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice Salmon  P.  Chase. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
George  T.  Brown. 

The  Vice  President,  Andrew  Johnson. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  John  W. 
Forney. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  diplomatic 
corps,  heads  of  departments.  Governors 
of  States  and  Teri'itories,  and  escorts  and 
guests. 

[As  the  last  official  is  seated] 
Ambassador  STEVENSON.  There  was 
a  moment  of  quiet  and  then  the  crowd 
heard  the  drum  ruffles  and  the  first 
sounds  of  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  as  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appeared  and  made  his  way 
to  the  podium. 

[President  Lincoln  appears  and  the  Ma- 
rine Band  plays  "Hail  to  the  Chief"] 
"  Ambassador  STEVENSON.  It  was  a 
short  address,  less  than  700  words.  The 
second  half  of  the  speech  contains  332 
words.  It  is  in  this  latter  pai't  where 
again  we  see  the  evidence  of  Lincoln's 
incredible  gift  with  words.  Of  those 
332  words,  265  are  of  one  syllable.  It 
is  a  superb  lesson  of  style  for  writers  and 
speakers. 

[Lincoln  goes  to  podium] 

LINCOLN'S  SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRi:SS 

[Mr.  Lincoln].  Fellow  countrymen, 
at  th,is  second  appearing  to  take  the 
oath  of  the  Presidential  Office  there  is 
less  occasion  for  an  extended  address 
than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a  state- 
ment somewhat  in  detail  of  a  course  to 
be  pursued  seemed  fitting  and  proper. 
Now,  at  the  expiration  of  4  years,  during 
which  public  declarations  had  not  been 
constantly  called  forth  on  every  point 
and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still 
absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the 
energies  of  the  Nation,  little  that  is  new 
could  be  presented.  The  progress  of  our 
arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends, 
is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  my- 
self, and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis- 
factory and  encouraging  to  all.  With 
high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction 
in  regard  to  it  is  ventured.  On  the 
occasion  corresponding  to  this  4  years 
ago  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed 
to  an  impe'nding  civil  war.  All  dreaded 
it,  all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  in- 
augural address  was  being  delivered  from 
this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving 
the  Union  without  war  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it 
without  war — seeking  to  dissolve  the 
Union  and  divide  effects  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war,  but  one  of 
them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the 
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Nation  survive,  and  the  oth  ;r  would  ac 
cept  war  rather  than  let  it|  perish,  and 
the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whol|  population 
was  colored  slaves,  not  dist|-ibuted  gen- 
erally over  the  Union,  butflocalized  in 
the  southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves 
constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful  in- 
terest. All  knew  that  this  Interest  was 
somehow  the  cause  of  tlfe  war.  To 
strengthen,  perpetuate,  ancfextend  this 
interest  was  the  object  for  )|hich  the  in- 
surgents would  rend  the  Uaion  even  by 
war,  while  the  Governmenf  claimed  no 
right  to  do  more  than  to  rearict  the  ter- 
ritorial enlargement  of  it.  Ifeither  party 
expected  for  the  war  the  i^agnitude  or 
the  duration  which  it  hasij  already  at- 
tained. Neither  anticipated  that  the 
cause  of  the  conflict  mighi  cease  with 
or  even  before  the  conflict  itself  should 
cease.  Each  looked  for  am  easier  tri- 
umph, and  a  result  less  funAmental  and 
astounding.  Both  read  thf  same  Bible 
and  pray  to  the  same  God,  mnd  each  in- 
vokes his  aid  against  the  omer.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  any  meilshould  dare 
to  ask  a  just  God's  assistaiye  in  wring- 
ing their  bread  from  the  smeat  of  other 
men's  faces,  but  let  us  ju<^e  not,  that 
we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both 
could  not  be  answered.  Tl^t  of  neither 
has  been  answered  fully,  'me  Almighty 
has  His  own  pmposes.  "A^oe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offenses;? for  it  must 
needs  be  that  offenses  comi,  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offeiise  cometh." 
If  we  shall  suppose  thJt  American 
slavery  is  one  of  those  of^nses  which, 
in  the  providence  of  God  ^  must  needs 
come,  but  which,  havinft  continued 
through  His  appointed  time.  He  now 
wills  to  remove,  and  thatijjHe  gives  to 
both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war 
as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  of- 
fense came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any 
departure  from  those  divihe  attributes 
which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  al- 
ways ascribe  to  Him?  Fendly  do  we 
hope,  fervently  do  we  pnjy,  that  this 
mighty  scourage  of  war  iiay  speedily 
pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  ^ills  that  It 
continue  until  all  the  weath  piled  by 
the  bondsman's  250  years  «  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  fcsh  shall  be 
paid  by  another  di-awn  wim  the  sword, 
as  was  said  3,000  years  alo,  so  still  it 
must  be  said,  "Tlie  judgr^ents  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none/ with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  theright  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up 
the  Nation's  wounds,  to  card  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battll  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan,  to|io  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  4ist  and  last- 
ing peace  among  ourselvesfend  with  all 
nations.  I 

Ambassador  STEVENifON.  Some 
time  after  President  Lincoln  made  his 
address,  he  was  asked  of  his  views  con- 
cerning it.    He  said: 

I  expect  it  to  wear  as  well  a<,  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  anything  I  have  proddced;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  immediately  jwpular.  Men 
are  not  flattered  by  being  shawn  that  there 
has  been  a  difference  of  purpoie  between  the 
Almighty  and  them.  To  denjgit  however,  in 
this  case,  Is  to  deny  that  therf  is  a  God  gov- 
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ernlng  the   world.    It   i«   a   truth   which   I     and  to   do   all  which  may   achieve   and     ^^^^  ^^^^V  A^alrs '  ^°°^'*''  °^  '°*"''°' 
thought  needed  to  be  told,  and,  as  whatever     cherish  a  jUSt  and  a  lasting  peace  among     ^nd  li^uiar  ASairj  ^^  ^^ 
of  humiliation  there  is  In  It  f^iis  most  di-     ourselves  and  with  all  nations.    Amen.        ^^  ^^^g  -^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Lead-zinc 
rectly  on  myself,   I   thought  others  might         Mr.  PRICE.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the     ^^^^^  Producers  StabUization  Act  of  Octo- 
afford  for  me  to  tell  it.  commemoration  is  ended.  ber  3,  1961:   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

,  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  5844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
ETC.  Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 


Neither  the  President  nor  the  audience 


to  whom  he  spoke  knew  that  some  of       EXECUTIVE     COMMUNICATIONS, 
those  words  were  to  become  unmortal.  ji^ii»..uxxviL,     ^v^x 

[Lincoln  goes  to  the  podium  to  be  joined 


n     -       ,     -vv-rtT    ^^^^,,  t>er  3,   1961;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

bv  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase]  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu-  ^^^  msuiar  Affairs. 

PRESIDENT'S  OATH  OF  OFFICE  tlvc  commuMcations  were  taken  from  By  Mr.  skubitz: 

.  .  ,    ^-      A^TTAoc    »,^  *v,»r>T3T7QT  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol-  h.r.5845.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 

Chief  Justice  CHASE  and  the  PRESI-  ^^^^.  g^^  producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 

DENT  (the  oath  of  office)       ^  f «  sol^?;??;  gQl.  A  communication  from  the  President  ber  3.   1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

ly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  wfll  faithfuUy  ^«^-       ^^^^  ^^        transmitting  a  draft  and  Insular  Affairs, 

execute  the  Office  of  President  of   the  ^^  proposed  legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 

United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  \m-  HH.  5846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 

ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  dertake  research  and  development  in  high-  Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.      (Ar-  speed  ground  transportation  and  for  other  ber  3,  1961;   to  the  Committee  on  Interlw 

tide  n  of  Constitution.)  purposes-  (H.  Doc.  no.  lOl) ;  to  the  Commit-  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Anihn«L<sador  STEVENSON      And  now  tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  By  Mr.  BERRY: 

.hf  ^.ffp?«n   anew  for  the  President  ordered  to  be  printed.  H.R.  5847.  A  bill  prohibiting  lithographing 

the  day  began  aJiew  lor  tne  t'resiaent.  ^^^    ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  secretary  of  the  or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  by  the  Post 

There  were  dispatches  to  be  reaa.     ^leia  ^j^^^  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 

orders    to    be     discussed.     Plans,    bills,  ^^  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

dreams  to  be  considered  for  the  days  of  February  18,  1965,  submitting  a  compUatlon  Service. 

peace  to  come.     There  was  left  the  drive  of  preliminary  examination,  survey,  and  re-  By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

back  to  the  White  House.     A  drive  to  view  reports  on  river  and  harbor,  and  flood  HJl.  5848.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 

take  the  soon  to  be  martyred  President  control  improvements,  authorized  by  section  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 

^VThic  wav  to  hi-?  ripstinv      The  words  he  107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  tuition  payments  be  treated   as  charitable 

^'^  ?^^!^,ilnfnS?nrfori«v  as  th^^^  October  23,  1962   (H.  Doc.  No.  102);  to  the  contributions;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

spoke  are  meamngful  today  as  they  were  (,         j^-^gg  ^^  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  and  Means, 

then.    They  are  meaningful  not  only  to  ^^  panted.  By  Mr.  fino: 

Americans  but  to  citizens  of  all  nations  ggg  ^  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul-  h.R.  5849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
of  the  world  in  these  :roubled  and  tor-  ture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis-  sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  provide  lump-sum 
mented  days.     Let  us  pray  that  what  he  latlon  entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlcul-  payment  for  the  unused  sick  leave  to  the 
said  then  will  act  as  a  beacon  for  good  tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  credit  of  an  officer  or  employee  immediately 
and  iust  men  today  and  in  years  to  come,  to  provide  uniform  provisions  for  crop  liens,  prior  to  his  separation  from  the  service  on 
Twri    TiVfirfr      Tt  must  he  annarent  to  interest  on  unpaid  marketing  quota  penal-  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
Mr    PRICE      "must  be  apparent  lo  ^^^  ^^^  persons  liable  for  such  penalties  and  Civil  Service, 
all  of  US— as  it  certainly  is  to  the  joint  ^^^  ^,j  commodities  for  which  a  marketing  B    j^^   POGARTY- 
committee— that  this  reenactment  sur-  ^^^^  program  is  in  effect";  to  the  commit-  jj.R.  5850.  A   bUl   to  extend   and   expand 
passed,  in  its  detail  and  perfection,  tne  tee  on  Agriculture.  title  in  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
fondest  expectations  of  those  who  helped  694.  a  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis-  ^nd  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
to  bring  it  to  pass.  trator.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  De-  gtruction  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  8&-164) ; 
We  congratulate  them  all.    I  salute  the  partment  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  re-  ^o  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Honorable  Fred  Schwengel  for  his  bril-  Po^t  on  title  1,  Public  Law  480  agreement  commerce. 
Honoraoie  l^rea  tocnwengei  lor  "^^  |" "  j^jj  the  Government  of  Tunisia  signed  dur-  ^    j^   HANNA- 

n??bp  T°ihrarv  of  cJk^ess   Ts  tocS     '^^  ^^^^^^^^  '^''  P^""^'  ^.''"^V^  "^^^         H.R.  585^ A^^'add  a  new  title  XH  to 
Of  the  Library  of  Congress,  as  director     ^^^^^   ^^^  copies  of  agreements  with  var-     ^^^  ij^tlonal  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958; 

of  research.                              cov..   mr.^  ions  other  countries  Previously  reported,  to  ^  ^j^^  committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  Speaker  John  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  -    j^   talcott- 

W.  McCORMACK,  whose  cooperation  was  695.  a  letter  from  the  secretary  the  Poun-  ^^  ^^^    -^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

SO  Wholehearted,  to  Vice  President  Hu-  dation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  trans-  ^^^^^  g^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^          ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

BERT  H.  HUMPHREY  tO  whom  WC  OWC  SO  mitting  a  ^^^°^^\?^J^^^^^ll°^}^^^^^^l^  on  which  certain  dependency  and  indemnity 

much,  and  to  our  distinguished  historian,  S^^S'septer^bTrTo    196^4   pursuaS  S  compensation  will  be  computed;  to  the  Com- 

BruceCatton.    We  are  thankful  also  to  Son  i?(b1^of  ?uSic  l^^^^^  "^1%"  Z.^TZT."^"'""- .  ..     r.       , 

the   presence    here    of   members   of   the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  ^  ".R.  5853    A  bin   to  amend  the  Internal 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  diplomatic                               f?*'^*^®  ^^^  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facUl- 

^  c    ^    „,„,^i.o   vi^^a   nr>    tvio  ■  tate  the  deduction  from   gross  income   by 

corps    and   to   our   guests  here  on   the  ,^^^,^  ^^r,  T^v^ni  TrrrnTJ^  t^^^^^s  of  the  expenses  of  advanced  ecluca- 

Capitol  plaza,  and  the  viewers  on  tele-  PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  ^^^^  (including  certain  limited  travel)  un- 

vision  and  the  auditors  on  radio.  Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public  dertaken  by  them,  and  to  provide  a  uniform 

Now  once  more  we  invoke  the  blessing  j^^jjg  ^^^  resolutions  were  introduced  and  method  of  proving  entitlement  to  such  de- 

of  Almighty  God   by  returning  to  our  severally  referred  as  follows:  ductlon;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

contemporary  program,  and  closing  the  ^^  patman-                      .  Means.          ^^^^^^^^^ 

100th  anniversary  commemoration  of  the  ^^^  ^g^Q  \  ^,5^  ^^  assist  in  the  provision  ^"^"^^""^^ 

second   inauguration   of   Abraham   Lin-  ^j  housing   for  low-   and  moderate-income  pRiVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

coin,  with  the  benediction  from  our  old  families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop-                                                       

friend    the  Reverend  Frederick  Brown  ment,   to   improve   living   environment  m  Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

Harris   Chaplain  of  the  U  S    Senate.  urban  areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

Chaplain  HARRIS  And  now  let  us  go  '^'if^^JrCof:  ^ST^o^rJii  S  =-""">'  'f  "^;'. '°"°-" 

SiTdaM  "and  acL "aTSeinTw^tl  g^Un^'"  '"'""'"''  °"  =""""'  °"  n.nM.r>.l^^\..  re„e,  o,  o.^eppe 
in  the  scales  of  justice  by  that  one  of  gy  Mr  BARRETT:  Caruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
whom   a   historic   voice   at   this   spot   a  hr  5841.  a  bin  to  assist  in  the  provision  H.R.5855.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
century  ago  this  day  declared  the  judg-  of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  Oenova;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
ments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  famUies.  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop-  By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
StLpthPr      ^endSfort^  ment.    to    improve    living    environment    in  h.R.  5856.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Car- 
altogether.     Serid  US  forth  into  tnism  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^  perreira,  Jose  Jorge  Senra  Ferreira. 
videdvvorld  vowing  here  as  did  Thy  sery-  ^^^            ^  ^^^          ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^an  ^^  M^rla  Gorettl  Senra  Ferreira;    to  the 
ant   Abraham  Linco  n,  100  yfars  ago  to  ^^^  transportation,  and  community  faclli-  ^mmi^Le  on  the  Judiciary, 
bind  up  the  wounds  that  hate  has  made,  ties;    to   the   Committee   on   Banking   and  '^"       bv  Mr  KIRWAN- 
and    with    malice    toward    none,    with  currency.  „  „  5J57  \  ^^i  j^r'  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
charity  for  all.  and  with  firmness  in  the  By  Mr.  edmondsoN:  dtnianka  Prankovlch-  to  the  Committee  on 
right  as  Thou  dost  give  us  to  see  the  right  H.R.  5842.  a  bin  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc  ^^J^^^^'f'^°'"''''' 
to  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  small  Producers  stabilization  Act  of  Octo-  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


March  Jfy  1965 


The  217th  Anniyersary  of  the  Birth  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Palaski 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  4,  is  the  217th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  life- 
long fighter  against  tyranny  and  a  great 
hero  of  the  American  Revolution. 

During  the  American  war  for  inde- 
pendence, brave  men  from  European  na- 
tions inspired  by  our  ideals  of  justice  and 
liberty  ventured  forth  to  our  continent 
and  fought  with  dedication  and  bravery 
by  our  side.  This  day  commemorates 
the  armiversary  of  the  birth  of  one  such 
individual,  Casimir  Pulaski.  General 
Pulaski  stands  as  an  example  of  the  brave 
people  of  Poland  who  have  inspired  the 
world  with  their  undying  zeal  for  justice 
and  liberty  for  all  people. 

After  leading  a  heroic  but  unsuccessful 
effort  to  win  Polish  freedom  against  the 
coalition  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria, 
General  Piilaski  was  forced  to  flee  Po- 
land. He  made  his  escape  to  France 
where  he  met  Benjamin  Franklin  and  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence. 

In  1777,  General  Pulaski  joined  the 
main  Army  at  Valley  Forge  and  provided 
a  struggling  new  Nation  with  brilliant 
military  leadership  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  various  engagements 
with  the  enemy  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Continental  Congress  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.    The  American  peo- 


ple feel  deep  gratitude  to  General  Pu- 
laskL  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  many 
forefen  patriots  who  fought  and  died  for 
the  cause  of  our  freedom. 

Today  we  face  a  world  where  tyranny 
and  injustice  still  exist.  Casimir  Pula- 
ski will  always  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
these  people  who  must  continue  their 
fight  for  freedom. 


KQV  Radio  is  to  be  highly /commended 
for  its  sponsorship  of  this  exposition  as 
a  major  contribution  to  a  healthy  econ- 
omy in  the  Pittsburgh  arfea  and  as  a 
pattern  for  other  communities  with  sim- 
ilar problems.  j, 

I  recommend  to  my  collogues  in  the 
House  who  represent  such  communities 
that  they  study  this  succe»ful  pattern. 


Greater  Pittsburgh  Career  Exposition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  KQV 
Radio  in  Pittsburgh  has  performed  a 
great  public  service  to  my  home  city 
with  its  sponsorship  of  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Career  Exposition.  More 
than  36,000  persons  attended  the  3-day 
program  at  our  beautiful  Civic  Arena — 
a  program  designed  to  showcase  the 
many  career  and  training  opportunities 
available  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  and  to 
emphasize  to  citizens  of  that  area  the 
importance  of  continuing  education  and 
training. 

The  program  was  aimed  not  only  at 
youths  of  the  Pittsbvirgh  area  but  to 
imemployed  persons  interested  in  re- 
training programs  and  to  adults  inter- 
ested in  self-improvement  or  further 
education.  The  Career  Exposition,  inci- 
dentally, broke  a  3 -year  attendance 
record  for  a  public  exposition  at  o\ir 
$22  million  Civic  Arena.  Already  several 
other  cities  are  plarming  similar  pro- 
grams based  on  the  success  of  this  one. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Anniial  and  Sick 
Leave  Act  of  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  A.  ^NO 

OF  NEW   YORK  |l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE^NTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  Sl965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker^today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  arrjend  the  An- 
nual and  Sick  Leave  Act  oT  1951  to  pro- 
vide lump-sum  payment  for  the  unused 
sick  leave  to  the  credit  of  an  officer  or 
employee  immediately  prior  to  his  separa- 
tion from  the  service  on  retirement. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  straighten  out 
a  system  that  encourages^  unnecessary 
absence  and  deprives  otheit|employees  of 
the  fruits  of  their  dedicaticli. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  r|ward  all  em- 
ployees— the  sick  and  the  hf  althy.  Fur- 
ther, this  bill  would  be  an|added  incen- 
tive for  many  employees  to'Xise  their  sick 
leave  more  prudently  because  they  would 
know  that  payments  woul4  be  made  for 
unused  sick  leave.  | 

I  urge  this  bill  as  one  w&ich  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  strengthei|  and  develop 
our  civil  service  system  ana  treat  all  em- 
ployees equally,  fairly,  an(|  justly. 
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The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  these  penitential  words  of  the 
psalmist:  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart, 
O  God.  and  renfw  a  tight  spirit  within 
me. 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  and  Eteriitl  God,  may  this 
Lenten  season  upon  which  we  have  en- 
tered daily  become  a  richer  and  more 
glorious  experience  in  the  culture  and 
deepening  of  our  spiritual  life. 

Cleanse  our  souls  of  all  unrighteous- 
ness a.s  we  give  ourselves  to  meditation 
and  quiet  waiting  upon  Thee  in  the 
spirit  of  contrition  and  confession  of 
penitence  and  humility. 

Grant  that  by  self-examination  and 
self-discipline  our  wills  may  be  strength- 
ened to  gain  the  mastery  over  every  in- 
surgent impulse,  every  inordinate  desire, 
and  every  self-indulgent  habit  of  life. 

May  this  blessed  season  be  a  veritable 
window  through  which  we  shall  have  a 
vision  of  the  more  abundant  life  and 
receive  the  benedictiom  of  Thy  grace  and 
peace. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.    Amen. 


House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  301.  An  act  to  promote  public  knowledge 
of  progress  and  achievement  In  astronautics 
and  related  sciences  through  the  designa- 
tion of  a  special  day  In  honor  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchlngs  Goddard,  the  father  of  modern 
rockets,  missiles,   and  astronautics. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
301,  78th  Congress,  had  appointed  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," had  appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 
for  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  65-8. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Burleson,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  date  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

On  March  3,  1965: 
H.R.  3818.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  against 
deposit  liabilities. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  435.  An  act  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  In  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
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WASHINGTON  STATE  RESOLUTION 
ON  NORTH  PACIFIC  TREATY 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Washington  State 
Senate  Resolution  1965-24,  introduced 
by  Senators  Robert  L.  Charette,  August 
P.  Mardesich,  R.  Frank  Atwood,  and  Ted 
G.  Peterson. 

It  relates  to  the  North  Pacific  Treaty 
between  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Japan  which  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  American  fisheries 
and  the  conservation  of  North  American 
salmon  runs. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
serting the  text  of  this  resolution  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Whereas  In  the  words  of  the  late  Cordell 
Hull,  Issued  m  1937,  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State: 

"Large  bodies  of  American  citizens  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  salmon  runs  of  Bristol 
Bay  and  elsewhere  In  Alaskan  waters  are  an 
American  resource;  that  the  salmon  fisheries 
relate  to  and  are  linked  with  the  American 
Continent,  particularly  the  Northwest  area; 
and,  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
salmon  Industry  Is  In  fact  a  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  coast. 
The  fact  that  salmon  taken  from  waters  ofif 
the  Alaskan  coast  are  spawned  and  hatched 
In  American  waters,  adds  fvurther  to  the  con- 
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vlctlon  that  there  Is  In  these  waters  a  spe- 
cial and  unmistakable  American  Interest"; 
and 

Whereas  the  North  American  salmon 
would  cease  to  exist  were  If  not  for  the  con- 
tinuing restrictions  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  conservation  policies;  and 

Whereas  the  north  Pacific  salmon  fisheries 
have  a  special  Importance  to  our  coastal  com- 
munities as  a  source  of  livelihood,  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  food  and  industrial  resource; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  maintain  these  fish- 
eries on  a  sustained  yield  basis;  and 

Whereas  widespread  Japanese  fishing  for 
salmon,  using  highly  efficient  new  methods 
and  techniques,  seriously  threatens  the 
North  American  salmon  fisheries  with  de- 
pletion If  not  destruction;  and 

WTiereas  the  1953  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Treaty  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan  Is  now  In  process 
of  renegotiations;  and 

Whereas  present  Japanese  fishing  policies 
urgently  require  establishment  of  additional 
controls  west  of  the  present  treaty  line :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  That  we  do  respectfully  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider with  the  greatest  care  the  value  of 
our  salmon  fisheries  to  Alaska,  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
and  to  take  all  appropriate  action  necessary 
to  preserve  this  Industry  by  Insisting  upon 
language  In  the  revised  treaty  that  will 
furnish  adequate  protection  for  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  not  an 
empty  gesture.  For  years  the  Japanese 
high  seas  fisheries  operations  have  seri- 
ously depleted  the  once  abundant  Pacific 
salmon  stocks. 

The  original  North  Pacific  Treaty, 
signed  in  1953,  established  an  abstention 
line  that,  it  was  hoped,  would  separate 
the  North  American  salmon  stock  from 
the  Asiatic  stock.  It  was  the  intent  of  the 
treaty  to  assure  that  United  States  and 
Canadian  fishermen  would  avoid  catch- 
ing Asiatic  stock  and  to  offer  the  same 
protection  for  our  salmon  from  Japanese 
fishermen. 

This  was,  and  still  is,  an  eminently 
reasonable  approach. 

But  it  has  not  worked.  It  will  not 
work  without  treaty  revisions. 

And  because  this  treaty  will  not  work 
as  now  constituted,  the  great  drive  in 
both  effort  and  money  to  preserve  and 
expand  our  salmon  fisheries  is  largely 
wasted.  Because  this  treaty  is  not 
working,  other  nations  with  little  regard 
for  conservation  practices,  are  gobbling 
up  our  bounty  while  we  restrain  our  own 
industry  in  the  name  of  conservation. 

It  is  simply  ludicrous  to  put  time,  ef- 
fort, and  money  into  preserving  and  in- 
creasing salmon  runs  for  the  benefit,  as 
it  works  out,  of  the  fishing  industries  of 
another  continent. 
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What  went  wrong  with  the  treaty? 
Nothing,  as  far  as  its  basic  approach  is 
concerned.  But  the  abstention  line  of 
175°  west  longitude  that  was  established 
by  the  treaty  was  really  only  an  educated 
guess.  When  the  treaty  was  drawn 
there  was  not  adequate  scientific  evi- 
dence to  determine  exactly  where  the 
line  should  be  drawn  to  accurately  sepa- 
rate the  salmon  stocks  of  the  two  conti- 
nents. Subsequent  research  has  indi- 
cated that  North  American  salmon  rxui 
much  farther  out  to  sea  than  anticipated 
by  those  who  drew  the  treaty. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  dividing 
line  of  175°  east  longitude  would  put 
the  treaty  back  in  working  order  and 
provide  protection,  not  only  for  our  sal- 
mon, but  for  our  fisheries  industry  and 
our  conservation  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  stress  that  reloca- 
tion of  this  line  10°  farther  out  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  not  just  a  convenience 
for  us.  It  is  not  just  a  salve  for  our 
salmon  industry.  It  is  not  just  a  pacifier 
for  conservationists.  This  is,  without 
exaggeration,  a  life  and  death  matter. 
Stretched  between  175°  west  and  175° 
east  is  the  future  of  our  salmon  stocks 
and  the  future  of  our  salmon  industry. 
I  am  impressed  by  the  unanimity  of 
viewpoint  by  all  aspects  of  the  fishing 
industry  on  this  matter  and  I  join  with 
them  in  calling  for  early  renegotiation 
of  the  abstention  line  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Treaty  to  175°  east  longitude. 

We  cannot  stand  by  and  watch  this 
natural  resource  depleted  with  some 
vague  hope  that  we  can  get  around  to 
rebuilding  it  at  some  later  date.  Once  it 
is  gone,  it  is  gone  for  good. 
Later  will  be  too  late. 


also  one  of  those  listed  in  the  Appalachia 
bill  as  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Duke  projects  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayer  one  dime,  but  on 
the  contrai-y  would  be  a  taxpaylng  source 
of  revenue  for  the  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments.  These  Duke  plans,  if 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government, 
are  the  best  way  to  provide  better 
schools,  hospitals,  roads,  recreation,  and 
job  opportunities  for  the  people  of  Ap- 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues again  that  in  the  areas  served 
by  Duke  Power  Co.,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
depressed  counties  or  pockets  of  poverty; 
this  because  an  abundance  of  cheap  pow- 
er generated  by  Duke  has  made  possible 
the  development  of  a  diversified  industry. 
For  each  dollar  spent  by  Duke  Power  Co. 
for  the  generation  of  electricity,  an  addi- 
tional $3  have  been  invested  by  old  and 
new  industry  in  the  same  area.  Duke 
Power  Co.  is  seeking  to  invest  in  Ap- 
palachia alone  almost  as  many  millions 
of  dollars  as  authorized  by  the  entire 
Appalachia  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for  the 
same  powerful  and  capable  forces  who 
conceived  and  supported  the  Appalachia 
bill  to  throw  their  full  support  behind 
the  Duke  request  and  thus  give  the  peo- 
ple and  economy  of  Appalachia  a  fan- 
tastic opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  resolution 
supporting  the  Duke  request  for  a  li- 
cense was  unanimously  adopted  by  both 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina: 


opment  by  private  enterprise  of  the  electric 
power  potential  of  Pickens  and  Oconee 
Counties;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  to  each  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  congressional  delega'tlon. 

Attest : 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  Hcfuse. 


ANOTHER  BILLION  FOR 
APPALACHIA? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Appalachia  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  is  certain  to  be  signed  by 
the  President,  it  is  time  for  all  of  those 
who  fought  so  hard  for  Appalachia  to 
support  Duke  Power  Co.'s  application, 
now  before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. This  project  is  known  as  the  Keo- 
wee-Toxaway  project,  FPC  project  No. 

2503. 

This  proposed  private  enterprise  In- 
vestment in  Appalachia  is  entirely  with- 
in the  region  designated  as  Appalachia. 
It  is  altogether  in  counties  listed  in  the 
Appalachia  bill  as  passed.  The  Duke- 
Keowee-Toxaway  Dams  would  be  the 
initial  stages  of  an  announced  invest- 
ment by  Duke  of  $700  million  in  this  area. 
In  addition  to  this  $700  million  invest- 
ment. Duke  has  been  requesting  an  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress  to  build  a 
retaining  wall  and  steam  plant  in  Ander- 
son County,  which  would  cost  $210  mil- 
lion, making  a  grand  total  of  almost  a 
billion  dollars,  all  to  be  invested  in  the 
Appalachian  region.   Anderson  Coimty  is 


Concurrent  Resolution  Approving  and  En- 
dorsing Duke  Power  Co.  Keowee-Toxaway 
Project   and  Urging  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  To  Grant  Prompt  Approval  of 
the  Company's  Application  To  Construct 
AND  Operate  the  Project 
Whereas   Duke  Power  Co.,  on  January  2, 
1965,   announced   plans  for  a  hydroelectric, 
pumped  storage  and  steam  electric  generat- 
ing project  In  Pickens  and  Oconee  Counties 
which  would  create  initially  a  reservoir  on 
the  Keowee  and  Little  Rivers  of  approximate- 
ly 17,000  acres  and  on  the  Keowee,  Toxaway, 
Horsepasture,   Thompson   and  White  Water 
Rivers    of   approximately    8,000    acres,   with 
plans  for  fuU  development  of  the  recreation 
potential  of  the  area;  and 

Whereas  Duke  Power  Co.  has  applied  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  license 
to  construct  the  project  to  be  known  as  the 
Keowee-Toxaway  project.  FPC  project  No. 
2503,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
under  date  of  February  8,  1965.  given  public 
notice  to  the  State  of  the  company's  ap- 
llcatlon  for  license;  and 

Whereas  Duke  Power  Co.  has  In  the  past 
demonstrated  that  It  Is  a  public-spirited 
corporate  citizen  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  full  resources  lying  within  Its 
service  area  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  has  demonstrated  Its  willingness  and 
abUlty  to  Invest  capital  to  meet  all  of  the 
present  and  future  electric  power  require- 
ments of  Its  service  area  In  the  State:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring) ,  That  the  1965  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  South  Carolina  hereby  ap- 
proves and  endorses  Duke  Power  Co.'s 
Keowee-Toxaway  project  and  urges  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  grant  prompt 
approval  to  the  company's  application  to 
construct  and  operate  the  project.  In  order 
that  the  western  portion  of  South  Carolina 
may  enjoy  the  stimulus  to  economic  devel- 
opment which  will  result  from  this  devel- 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH  AT  DENVER, 
COLO. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.    Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  stories  in  the  press  have 
made  it  clear  to  me  and  to  many  of  the 
good  people  of  Colorado  that  a  great 
deal  of   outstanding   medical   research 
work  is  currently  imderway  at  the  Den- 
ver Veterans'   Administration   hospital. 
Collaborating  with  VA  in  this  great 
work  is  another  fine  Colorado  institu- 
tion—the University  of  Colorado  School 
of  Medicine. 

These  two  institutions  work  hand  in 
hand  to  develop  the  best  in  modern 
medicine.  The  two  have  combined  their 
medical  brains  and  talents  to  devise  new 
procedures  to  provide  longer  life  possi- 
bilities. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  then, 
that  I  recount  for  you  some  of  these  out- 
standing accomplishments. 

Even  now  the  people  of  Denver — of 
Colorado,  and  yes.  even  the  world — are 
watching,  hour  by  hour,  with  interest 
and  concern,  the  progress  of  a  veteran 
at  the  Denver  VA  hospital. 

On  February  20,  only  2  weeks  ago,  this 
veteran  underwent  a  transplant  of  a 
human  liver  to  supplement  his  own  pro- 
gressively failing  organ. 

As  of  today,  thanks  to  our  Almighty 
God,  this  man  is  still  alive.  Though  his 
condition  still  remains  critical,  I  have 
learned  that  he  is  still  progressing.  His 
blood  chemistries  are  normal,  he  is  ex- 
periencing increasingly  long  intervals  of 
full  rational  mental  function,  and  we 
remain  hopeful. 

This  is  but  one  instance  among  many 
at  the  Denver  VA  hospital. 

Of  the  10  known  liver  transplants  in 
humans  anywhere  in  the  world,  six  have 
been  done  at  the  Denver  VA  ^hospital, 
and  by  VA  surgeons. 

While  we  regretfully  admit  none  of 
these  liver  transplants,  so  far,  have  been 
successful,  the  time  of  svjrvlval  has  been 
improving  with  each  patient,  and  we 
hope  eventually  the  transplant  will  be 
successful. 

But  the  surgeons  are  trying — des- 
perately—at the  Denver  VA  hospital. 

These  doctors  from  Denver,  from 
Colorado,  and  from  throughout  the 
world  are  seeking  a  successful  way  of 
prolonging  life  through  transplants  of 
human  organs  and  restoring  health. 

They  are  seeking  to  overcome  momen- 
tarily the  fantastically  complex  prob- 
lems of  blood  clotting,  immune  reactions 
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and  foreign  body  rejections,  that  have 
plagued  medical  science  in  this  care- 
fully developed  program  of  research  on 
the  replacement  of  human  organs  to 
match  the  successes  of  more  than  3  years 
of  organ  replacement  in  animals. 

I  know  the  Denver  VA  hospital  is  not 
alone  in  these  studies,  but  it  is  a  pioneer 
in  this  field  of  medicine.  The  hospital's 
advances  and  determination  in  this  field 
are  known  throughout  the  medical  world. 
Scientific  accounts,  wi-itten  by  sur- 
geons taking  part  in  this  great  work, 
have  been  read  by  hundreds  of  surgeons 
in  far-off  lands. 

And  news  accounts,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  have  brought  the  good  news,  and 
the  heartaches,  to  everyone  through  the 
civilized  world. 

Eighteen  other  VA  hospitals,  the  VA 
tells  me,  are  involved  in  much  the  same 
type  of  research  program. 

A  total  of  45  different  research  proj- 
ects are  under  study  at  all  levels— from 
basic  laboratory  research  on  immunity 
and  its  controls,  through  arduous  hours 
of  animal  studies  on  techniques,  medica- 
tions, and  supportive  treatment. 

In  additiori  to  the  6  liver  transplants, 
studies  have  been  carried  out  in  4  VA 
hospitals  on  100  kidney  transplants. 

In  this  field  our  Denver  VA  hospital 
has  done  86  kidney  transplants.  Of 
these.  48  patients  are  still  living.  At 
least  40  of  them  have  been  living  for 
more  than  a  year.  We  may  say  this  is  a 
remarkable  record  for  a  relatively  new 
procedure,  but  the  doctors  do  not  yet 
consider  this  operation  a  success. 

Our  surgeons  say  this  record  still 
places  the  kidney  transplant  procedure 
in  the  category  of  a  "treatment."  Too 
many  problems  yet  require  a  solution, 
they  say. 

Yet.  considering  the  amazing  pace  at 
which  our  VA  hospital  has  moved  over 
the  past  2  years,  we  can  expect  consid- 
erable improvement  within  the  next  few 
years.  J 

The  operation  will  become  better 
known,  and  it  will  be  performed  by  more 
and  more  skilled  surgeons. 

The  big  problem — organ  storage,  im- 
mune reaction  control,  and  complica- 
tions in  blood  coagulation— may  be  over- 
come sufficiently  within  the  next  few 
years  to  provide  a  suitable  therapy  and 
rehabilitation  for  selected  veterans. 

VA  and  the  tJniversity  of  Colorado 
progress,  thus  far,  has  been  stupendous 
considering  the  obstacles  involved. 

While  progress  will  be  costly,  it  is  a 
"must"  as  far  as  the  veteran  and  the 
American  people  are  concerned.  What- 
ever gains  are  made  at  the  Denver  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  will  be 
passed  along  to  all  posterity.  ^ 

To  continue  a  successful  research  pro- 
gram, I  can  foresee  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  research  program  on  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  costly  service  cen- 
ters for  human  spare  parts  somewhere— 
possibly  in  the  Denver  VA  hospital. 

And,  if  organ  transplant  research  is 
to  continue,  if  our  Denver  hospital  is  to 
move  forward  with  its  rapid  advances  in 
the  field  of  medical  research,  and  if 
other  VA  hospitals  are  to  undertake  a 
more  effective  study  in  this  increasingly 


important    program,    additional    funds 
must  be  provided. 

I  believe  the  contributions  to  medical 
knowledge  now  being  made  in  many  VA 
hospitals— such  as  the  Denver  VA  hos- 
pital in  my  home  State— will  bring 
greater  health  to  those  in  the  world  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  our  great 
society. 


ROBERT  RYAN 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  enjoyed  fully  the  excellent  reproduc- 
tion yesterday  of  Lincoln's  second  inau- 
gural. Others  have  already  distributed 
the  bouquets  for  the  contributions  which 
various  individuals  made  to  the  success 
of  this  observance.  I  want  to  add  one 
more  expression  of  appreciation. 

I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
job  which  Robert  Ryan,  the  distin- 
guished actor,  did  in  portraying  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  in  reading  his  second 
inaugural  address.  Mr.  Ryan  contrib- 
uted time,  energy,  and  devotion  to  his 
role  and  his  portrayal  was  a  moving  and 
vital  part  of  the  success  of  this  memora- 
ble ceremony. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  ap- 
propriate remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  in  behalf  of 
the  contribution  and  stellar  performance 
of  Mr.  Robert  Ryan  in  the  reenactment 
of  the  second  inaugural  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  skill  and  artistry  of  Robert  Ryan's 
portrayal  of  President  Lincoln  gave  im- 
pressive realism  to  this  historic  event. 

To  my  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from 
Illinois.  Melvin  Price  and  Paul  Findley, 
the  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  William 
Bray  and  Winfield  Denton,  to  the  ex- 
ecutive director,  former  Congressman 
Fred  Schwengel,  Of  Iowa,  who  sponsored 
the  legislation  which  culminated  in  this 
observance,  and  to  all  who  cooperated 
to  make  this  event  so  .successful,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  observe  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  reason  to  be  both  proud 
and  grateful. 

To  the  central  figure  in  this  living 
drama,  Robert  Ryan,  we  can  say  truly 
that  he  is  more  than  a  talented  and  dis- 
tinguished actor.  Like  Lincoln,  whose 
part  he  played,  Robert  Ryan  is  invested 
with  greatness. 


ELDERCARE  VERSUS  MEDICARE 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  dis- 
cussion is  being  generated  across  the 
Nation  by  the  addition  of  new  proposals 
to  provide  for  the  medical  needs  of  our 
elderly  citizens.  Many  citizens  are  now 
being  urged  to  support  the  eldercare  pro- 
grams over  that  of  the  administration's 

At  my  request,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
myself  and  my  constituents,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  prepared  a  brief,  concise,  comparison 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  two  bills 
and  reasons  for  their  support  of  the 
medicare  program  under  social  security. 
I  believe  that  wide  dissemination  of  this 
analysis  will  do  much  to  clarify  and 
explain  these  two  bills  and  point  out 
why.  after  careful  study.  I  still  personally 
support  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
medicare  bill  sponsored  by  the  adminis- 
tration.   The  analysis  follows: 

The  eldercare  proposal  is  based  upon  con- 
tinuation and  enlargement  of  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  public  assistance  program  and  provides 
a  formula  for  aid  based  on  a  State  income 
test.  It  Is  funded  through  general  revenues 
and  with  any  reasonable  amount  of  benefits 
would  require  additional  revenues  both  at 
Federal  and  State  level.  The  program  is, 
in  fact,  not  1  but  50  plans  because  it 
would  be  operative  only  to  the  extent  that 
States  undertake  the  financial  responsibUity 
it  would  require.  Specifically,  eldercare 
would  modify  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  of  1960  to 
encourage  a  program  of  medical  assistance 
administered  through  private  Insurance  com- 
panies. Such  a  program  Is  already  permis- 
sible under  existing  legislation  with  a  pro- 
hibition against  charging  premiums.  Fed- 
eral matching  for  medical  assistance  fur- 
nished In  this  fashion  would  be  Increased 
by  5  percent.  Part  of  this  increase  would, 
of  course,  go  to  the  private  Insurance  com- 
panies for  additional  administrative  costs. 
In  addition  to  the  Income  test,  the  bill  per- 
mits the  States  to  require  premium  pay- 
ments by  the  aged. 

The  major  fault  in  eldercare  is  that  it 
simply  falls  to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  any  welfare  assistance  approach  Is  un- 
satisfactory as  a  primary  basis  for  meeting 
the  health  costs  of  the  aged.  Welfare  helps 
people  meet  costs  only  after  their  resources 
are  substantially  depleted. 

The  administration's  program  of  hospital 
insurance,  on  the  other  hand,  strives  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  dependency  by  al- 
lowing people  to  prepay  for  insurance 
against  the  major  costs  of  Illness  in  old 
age,  the  cost  of  hospitalization.  Social  In- 
surance supports  the  Individual's  self-reli- 
ance and  independence  and  prevents  pover- 
ty rather  than  merely  working  to  relieve  it. 
It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  cost 
of  the  AMA-endorsed  plan.  Depending  on 
the  enthusiasm  and  financial  abUlty  of  the 
States,  costs  might  range  from  nothing  to 
more  than  $4  billion  a  year.  Even  If  the 
States  were  to  provide  comprehensive  health 
insurance  protection  for  only  those  aged 
people  whose  Incomes  were  so  low  that  they 
did  not  have  to  pay  any  Income  tax,  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  more  than  $3  billion 
a  year.  Financing  Is  a  major  weakness  in 
the  proposal.  It  depends  solely  on  State 
initiative  and  it  would  be  weak  where  exist- 
ing Kerr-MUls  legislation  is  weak.  If  States 
can't  find  the  funds  to  provide  adequate 
Kerr-Mills  programs,  they  surely  are  not 
going  to  find  the  funds  for  an  expanded  pro- 
gram  of    comprehensive    health    insurance. 
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The  Increase  in  Federal  matching  would  be 
of  little  value  to  these  poorer  States  as  the 
5-percent,  across-the-board  increase  would 
mean  little  to  States  with  small  financial 
resources  while  the  high-income  States 
would  benefit  substantially. 

There  are  equal  weaknesses  in  the  benefit 
strueture.  With  the  exception  of  some 
limited  Institutional  and  nonlnstitutional 
care  the  benefits  under  this  plan  would  de- 
pend solely  on  the  State.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  State  could  adopt  a  high-income  test 
and  a  low  benefit  structure,  gain  the  Increase 
of  Federal  matching  money  and  actually  offer 
less  coverage  than  it  is  presently  offering 
under  Kerr-Mllls.  The  income  test,  inci- 
dentally, discriminates  against  the  ag^d  who 
live  off  annuities  and  retirement  payment 
plans.  The  person  who  lives  off  his  savings 
would  not  be  disqualified  under  an  income 
test.  If  the  test  were  based  on  the  previous 
year's  income,  it  would  exclude  people  who 
lose  their  Jobs  and  their  income  after  they 
had  some  earnings  in  the  prior  year.  Under 
such  a  test  there  would  be  an  almost  2-year 
lag  between  loss  of  income  and  first  eligibil- 
ity. In  addition,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  test  that  would  be  meaningful  were  it 
based  on  a  prediction  of  the  future. 

The  bill  also  includes  Income  tax  provi- 
sions for  medical  expense  deductions  that 
would  provide  some  degree  of  tax  saving  for 
young  people  who  pay  medical  expenses  and 
insurance  premiums  for  aged  relatives.  This. 
of  course,  as  with  any  income  tax  deduction 
provision,  offers  the  greatest  savings  to  those 
with  the  highest  incomes.  Also  deductible 
are  premiums  paid  for  accident  and  health 
insurance  that  would  take  effect  after  age  65. 
This  provision  has  little  meaning  as  com- 
prehensive coverage  is  seldom  available,  and 
then  at  prohibitive  cost  for  most  people 
nearlng  retirement.  Fixed  dollar  payments 
which  predominate  in  these  policies  would 
be  of  little  benefit  to  those  purchasing  them 
at  early  age  since  the  continual  increase  in 
health  care  cost  would  render  them  near 
useless  by  the  time  the  policyholder  reached 
age  65. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Ml-.    BOGGS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  STATE  RESIDENT  VOTING 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

*^The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to*^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  morning  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  I  hope  will  be  adopted 
as  the  sense  of  Congress  because  I  be- 
lieve it  makes  good  sense.  This  resolu- 
tion, if  adopted,  would  recommend  to 
the  several  States  that  they  act  prompt- 
ly to  adopt  new  and  uniform  residence 
requirements  for  citizens  who  move  from 
one  State  to  another  during  a  presiden- 
tial election  year  to  insure  the  right  of 
new  citizens  to  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

I  learned  that  many  new  residents  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia  were  not  permitted  to  vote  for 


President  because  they  had  not  been 
a  resident  of  Georgia  for  12  months, 
and  they  could  not  obtain  an  absentee 
ballot  because  they  no  longer  resided 
in  the  State  from  which  they  had  moved. 
Therefore,  even  though  they  had  been 
regular  and  qualified  voters  in  their 
former  State  they  were  frustrated  in 
their  desire  to  vote  in  our  State. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  this 
is  a  national  problem  due  to  the  increas- 
ing mobility  of  our  population  and  cor- 
rect'.ve  legislation  must  be  enacted  to 
safeguard  the  right  of  qualified  citizens 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections. 

Historically  and  constitutionally  the 
States  have  determined  voter  qualifica- 
tions and  it  seems  appropriate  that  we 
call  on  the  several  States  to  act  now 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  even  larg- 
er numbers  of  American  citizens  being 
disfranchised  in  the  1968  presidential 
election  and  subsequent  elections.  If 
the  States  act  there  will  be  no  need  for 
congressional  legislation  to  uphold  this 
important  right.  Greater  voter  par- 
ticipation in  presidential  elections  should 
be  the  beneficial  result. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  on  this  excellent  resolution  and 
state  that  I  support  it  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  get  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  Congress.  There  were  many  cases 
in  1964  when  people  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  were  disfranchised  because 
they  moved.  I  realize  this  is  primarily 
a  problem  which  probably  must  be  solved 
bj^  State  legislation,  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  help  identify  the  prob- 
lem, crystallize  sentiment  in  relation  to 
the  problem,  and  if  necessary  help 
stimulate  joint  action  so  that  our  mobile 
population  does  not  become  dis- 
franchised. 


MANPOWER  REPORT  AND  REPORT 
OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  ON 
MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS,  RE- 
SOURCES, USE,  AND  TRAINING- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing paF>ers.  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor: 

TiiE  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  5, 1965. 
The   Honorable   the   President  of  the 

Senate. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sirs:  As  required  by  section  104  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  I  am  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress my  annual  Manpower  Report,  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
manpower  requirements,  resources,  use, 
and  training. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  8,  1965 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  wondering  why 
this  session  is  being  held  today  if  what 
we  have  had  constitutes  all  the  business. 
Will  the  gentleman  inform  the  House? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  made  the  announce- 
ment on  yesterday  in  response  to  inquiry 
from  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI,  that  the  session 
today  would  be  pro  forma  in  nature. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Pro  forma  in  nature  is 
hardly  explanatory. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  to  make  a  speech? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  wondering  why  a 
session  is  being  held  today  on  a  pro 
forma  basis. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  replied  to  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  within  the  province  of  the 
leadership  to  hold  these  sessions,  and  we 
are  holding  it  because  of  future  legisla- 
tive business  rather  than  present  legis- 
lative busine.ss. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  a  pro  forma 
session  on  Saturday,  then?  Would  that 
not  be  helpful? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  For  very  obvious  rea- 
sons, it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  makes  this  pro 
forma  session  necessary? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  future  legislative 
proceedings.  In  order  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.     In  what  particular? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  order  to  avoid  fur- 
ther delay  of  legislation  that  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  what  specific  way? 
In  what  particular? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  responded  to  the 
gentleman  as  much  as  I  care  to  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anyone  else  on 
the  minority  side  or  the  majority  who  can 
help  me  on  this,  as  to  why  we  are  meeting 
on  this  basis? 

I  simply  do  not  understand  what  this 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands perfectly  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  a  session  today  is  good 
it  ought  to  be  good  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands perfectly  what  is  going  on.  He 
has  been  here  a  long  time.  I  will  say  we 
have  also  met  in  order  to  receive  a  very 
important  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  we  wanted  to  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  future  we  might  have  a 
good  explanation  for  a  session  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  a  very 
industrious  Member  of  the  Congress.  He 
could  have  used  this  opportunity  to  en- 
lighten us  on  some  of  the  things  he  has 
studied. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing I  could  refer  to  today  that  has 
enlightened  me  on  this  subject. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGH-SPEED  TRANSPORTATION  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  communication 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  v.'hich  was  sent 
up  yesterday  by  the  President  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
undertake  research  and  development  in 
high-speed  ground  transportation.  The 
need  for  such  research,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  finding  of  some  answers 
to  the  transportation  problem  of  the 
Washington-Boston  "corridor"  was  well 
pointed  out  in  tlie  President's  message 
to  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  President's  message  as  well  as  the 
•statement  of  the  purpose  and  need  for 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  engage  in  this  activity : 


The  White  House, 
Washingtotij  March  4, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit to  Congiess  proposed  legislation  for  high- 
speed ground  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  legislation  will  help  us  to 
bring  scientific  and  technical  talent  to  bear 
on  an  increasingly  important  area  of  trans- 
portation not  previously  subject  to  inten- 
sive, continuing  Inquiry. 

The  life  of  every  citizen  Is  influenced  by 
transportation  service.  This  vast  economic 
activity  not  only  absorbs  one  out  of  every 
five  GNP  dollars;  It  shapes  the  environment 
In  which  we  live  and  work.  Advances  in  our 
transportation  system  must  constantly  be 
made  if  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  growth 
and  prosperity— and  If  America  Is  to  be  a 
livable  nation. 

The  last  three  decades  have  produced  great 
technological  achievements  in  air  and  high- 
way transportation.  Commercial  planes  to- 
day fly  three  times  as  fast  as  they  did  In  the 
1930's.  Automobiles  speed  along  modern 
highways  at  greatly  reduced  traveltlme.  The 
progress  of  our  rail  transportation  system, 
unfortunately,  has  not  matched  these  strides. 
I  believe  the  power  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, demonstrated  so  well  In  the  evolution 
.  of  air  and  highway  travel,  can  be  utilized 
In  the  solution  of  other  transportation  prob- 
lems, especially  rail  trauBportatlon. 

Striking  advances  in  Intercity  ground 
transportation — advances  in  speed,  reliabil- 
ity, comfort,  and  convenience— are  needed 
and  possible.  In  the  last  50  years.  Intercity 
freight  tonnage  has  risen  4  times,  and  pas- 
senger travel  has  Increased  25-fold.  In  1960. 
Americans  traveled  over  600  billion  passen- 
ger-miles, exclusive  of  local  movement.  That 
figure  will  more  than  double  by  1980. 

We  face  an  Imminent  need  for  Improved 
Intercity  transportation  In  the  densely  pop- 
ulated area  along  the  east  coast— between 
Washington  and  Boston — where  travel  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  150  to  200  percent  be- 
tween   1960   and    1980.     Freight   shipments 


during  the  same  period  may  nearly  double. 
Other  such  "corridors"  can  be  Identified 
throughout  the  Nation.  Advances  In  the 
transportation  of  goods  and  people  safely, 
reliably,  and  economlcaUy  In  one  densely  pop- 
ulated area  will  be  directly  applicable  to 
other  regions. 

It  is  clear  that  we  should  explore  the  feael- 
blllty  of  an  Improved  ground  transportation 
system  for  such  heavily  traveled  corridors. 
The  program  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  calls  for  research  on  materials, 
aerodynamics,  vehicle  power  and  control,  and 
guideways.  Information  requirements  for 
regional  studies  and  evaluations  are  to  be 
defined  and  the  necessary  data  collected.  We 
must  learn  about  travel  needs  and  prefer- 
ences, in  part  through  the  use  of  large- 
scale  demonstration  projects.  New  methods 
of  analyzing  the  problem  will  be  developed  to 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  large 
number  of  regional  and  local  characteristics 
which  Influence  the  performance,  acceptabil- 
ity, and  cost  of  all  kinds  of  systems. 

The  task  Is  large  and  complex.  Evolution- 
ary Improvement  In  the  existing  railroad 
system  must  be  compared  to  much  more  radi- 
cal and  longer  term  developments.  Systems 
proposed  must  be  compatible  with  urban 
transportation  plans.  The  research  and  de- 
velopment activity  will  require  the  services 
of  many  outstanding  scientists,  engineers, 
administrators,  and  business  executives.  But 
I  know  that  we  wUl  find  the  skills  In  Indus- 
try, m  the  universities,  and  in  government — 
both  national  and  local— to  do  the  job.  The 
consequences  of  beginning  now  will  be  vital, 
for  experience  has  demonstrated  to  us  that 
dollars  spent  in  sound  research  and  develop- 
ment produce  benefits  many  times  over. 

Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


Statement  of  Pxtrpose  and  Need  for  Legis- 
lation  To   Authorize  the   Secretary   of 
Commerce   To   Undertake   Research    and 
Development      in      High-Speed      Ground 
Transportation  and  for  Other  PtTRPOSES 
The   purpose  of  the   proposed  legislation 
Is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  carry  out  activities  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  high-speed   ground  transportation, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  national  transporUtlon  system. 

Efficient  surface  transportation  has  always 
been  a  vital  force  In  promoting  the  economic 
growth  of  our  Nation.  The  President  has 
emphasized  that  we  must  Improve  ways  of 
transporting  people  and  goods  safely,  reli- 
ably, and  economically  over  relatively  short 
distances  In  densely  populated  areas. 

The  northeast  corridor  and  other  densely 
populated  areas  face  critical  Intercity  trans- 
portation  problems   which  require  the  ap- 
plication of  advanced  technology  to  ground 
transportation  systems.    The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  authorize  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  which  could  be  expected  to 
result  In  the  development  of  more  efficient 
and  economical  Intercity  transportation  sys- 
tems.   It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
posed  legislation   Is   not  limited   to   a   con- 
sideration of  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
northeast  corridor,  nor  should  it  be  regarded 
as  being  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  particular 
region  of  the  Nation.    On  the  contrary,  the 
activities  to  be  conducted  would  be  bene- 
ficial for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  would 
assist  during  the  coming  years  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  transportation  problems  of  dense- 
ly populated  regions  in  the  Nation. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  not  designed  to 
benefit  or  to  concentrate  solely  on  one 
particular  type  of  transportation.  Wholly 
new  kinds  of  vehicles,  guideways.  and  opera- 
tional and  control  systems  may  evolve  from 
concentrated  technological  research  in  high- 
speed ground  transportation.  Such  results 
can  be  foreseen  within  the  scope  of  present 
and  foreseeable  technology.  A  new  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  would 


differ   radically  from  passenger   trains   and 
railways  as  we  know  them  today. 

The  research  and  development  activity 
which  would  be  carried  out  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  accomplished  In 
cooperation  with  all  relevant  elements  of  our 
present  transportation  system,  whether  pri- 
vately or  publicly  owned  and  operated. 

Initial  demonstration  projects  utilizing 
present  railroad  technology  would  be  con- 
ducted with  Federal  participation.  Such 
projects  would  Involve  relatively  low-cost 
Improvements  In  present  raU  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  market  response  to 
higher  rail  speeds,  variation  In  fares,  greater 
travel  comfort  and  convenience,  and  more 
frequent  service. 

In  order  to  determine  the  demand  for 
transportation  and  to  evaluate  the  relative 
economic  efficiency  of  different  systems,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  collection  of  transportation  data 
and  statistics.  This  data  Is  essential  In  ar- 
riving at  sound  policy  decisions  In  the  future 
regarding  high-speed  ground  transportation 
as  well  as  other  decisions  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  national  transportation  system. 
Present  statistical  programs  do  not  fully 
meet  these  needs.  For  example,  origin  and 
destination  data  on  travel  and  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  information  on  travel 
patterns  during  periods  of  peak  use  are 
needed.  Also  needed  are  standard  statistical 
definitions  and  location  codes. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  work  performed  dur- 
ing the  next  3  years  will  be  sufficient  to  per- 
mit decisions  to  be  made  concerning  future 
activities  In  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion. Clearly  there  will  continue  to  be  need 
for  carrying  on  fundamental  research  and 
development  in  ground  transportation  sys- 
tems as  well  as  to  continue  collection  of 
adequate  transportation  statistics.  There 
may  also  be  a  basis  for  pioneering  develop- 
ment of  new  ground  transportation  systems 
In  the  northeast  corridor  and  In  other  areas 
of  the  Nation. 


FRIDAY  SESSION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  in 
just  in  time  to  hear,  I  believe  correctly, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 
complaining  about  holding  a  session  to- 
day. I  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  a  good  many  times  complaining 
about  not  holding  a  session  on  Friday,  so 
this  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  please  the 
gentleman. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  promoting  good  citizenship 
among  the  youth  of  our  country  through 
their  annual  national  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy program.    This  year  the  winner  in 
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North  Dakota  is  Sam  L.  Anderson  who 
comes  from  Wahpeton. 

I  am  pleased  to  read  Sam's  winning 
essay  into  the  Record  today. 

Voice   op  Democracy,    1964-65 
(By  Sam  L.  Anderson,  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.) 

Good  day,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  wel- 
come to  the  Happy  Contest  Hour,  where  we 
present  you  with  the  opportunity  to  win  a 
variety  of  prizes  In  a  variety  of  contests. 
Today,  our  contest  is  this:  We  challenge  any 
one  of  our  listeners  to  be  a  citizen.  Sound 
simple?  Well,  I'm  afraid  it  isn't.  Not  to- 
day. Not  in  this  present  age.  Today  it  takes 
almost  a  superman.  Why?  Because,  it 
seems,  in  order  to  be  a  true  citizen,  you  must 
go  against  the  majority.  And  that  is  some- 
thing very  few  people  have  the  courage  to  do. 

You  see,  it  is  a  great  challenge,  to  be  a 
citizen,  a  good  citizen,  anywhere  in  our  world 
in  this  age  of  machines,  stepped-up  produc- 
tion, and  a  nuclear  threat  or  two  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 

Now  let's  examine  the  rules  or  standard 
we  have  set  whereby  one,  or  more,  of  our  lis- 
teners can  win  this  exciting  contest. 

In  order  to  win,  you,  first  of  all,  must  be 
patriotic,  I'm  sure  you  all  recognize  that 
word.  It  means,  in  essence,  foolishly  senti- 
mental. For  how  many  Americans  place 
their  hands  on  their  hearts  and  stand  gazing 
with  pride  when  our  flag  precedes  a  parade? 
How  many  feel  unashamed  to  sing  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  at  a  basketball 
C  game?  How  many  have  taken  the  time  to 
learn  the  proper  folding  and  care  of  our  flag? 
How  many  know  what  it  stands  for?  That 
flag  has  been  all  over  the  world,  in  peace  and 
war.  It  has  frowned  on  the  aggressor, 
smiled  compassionately  at  the  underfed,  ill 
clad,  the  sick  and  oppressed.  Yet  our  own 
citizens  don't  take  as  much  pride  in  it  or 
love  it  and  respect  it  as  much  as  these  under- 
developed nations  who  have  learned  how  Im- 
portant it  can  be  if  needed.  I  therefore 
challenge  you,  American,  to  be  patriotic,  to 
love  your  flag  and  what  stands  behind  It. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  you  be 
strong  In  character.  Our  minds  now  turn 
back  to  1620,  when  our  Pilgrim  forefathers 
.-  landed  on  America's  shores.  What  should  be 
so  Impressive  to  us  is  that  they  were  ordinary 
people  not  rich  aristocrats,  or  royalty  fleeing 
in  exile.  They  were  simple  ordinary  men  and 
women,  searching  for  a  land  in  which  they 
could  become  free.  Freedom — so  high  a  goal 
that  they  braved  almost  overpowering  odds  to 
attain  it.  And  if  ordinary  men  and  women 
could  build  the  foundations  of  our  democracy, 
ordinary  people  today  could  certainly  up- 
hold it,  if  they  have  this  vital  strength  of 
character,  if  they  believe  in  high  principles 
and  fight  for  high  goals. 

The  third  requirement  Is  compassion. 
Flash:  A  large  group  of  people  stood  In  an 
office  building  and  watched  a  young  girl  get 
stabbed  37  times.  No  one  made  any  at- 
tempt to  help  her.  More  people  heard  her 
screams  but  Indifferently  went  about  their 
business,  and  let  her  die.  This  Is  the  very 
esseoce  of  the  challenge,  man's  love  for  men, 
when  people  take  time  to  worry  about  some- 
one else,  and  by  doing  so,  uphold  every- 
thing past  Americans  have  fought  for.  Each 
generation,  it  seems,  becomes  a  little  more 
indifferent  than  the  last.  Regardless  of  reli- 
gion, race,  color,  or  creed,  be  compassionate 
and  don't  let  our  great  America  defeat  it- 
self. 

The  last  requirement  is  somewhat  of  a 
composite  of  the  other  three.  Believe  in 
God  and  strive  to  keep  His  commandments. 
If  more  Americans  had  a  deeper  faith  in 
and  devotion  to  God.  problems  of  morality, 
racism,  general  indifference,  could  be  par- 
tially, if  not  completely  solved.  In  the 
process,  America's  freedom  light  wovild 
gleam  brighter  than  it  ever  has  before. 

There  you  have  it,  Americans — your  chal- 
lenge.    Be    patriotic,    strong    in    character, 


compassionate,  and  devout  in  faith  to  God. 
Oh  yes,  the  prize — the  prize  is  the  greatest 
that  could  be  awarded — a  completely  strong 
nation,  not  in  armaments  alone,  but  In  the 
character  and  strength  of  its  people,  a  na- 
tion morally  right,  standing  as  a  symbol  to 
the  entire  world — proclaiming  this  is  free- 
dom— this  is  America. 

I  strongly  urge  all  of  you  to  enter  the  con- 
test— I  challenge  you  to  meet  the  require- 
ments— and  make  your  America  mightier 
than  it  is  today. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  THOMAS  G. 
MASARYK 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Czechoslovakia,  which  has  suffered  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II  under  Com- 
munist oppression,  has  produced  many 
outstanding  men  in  its  history  whose  il- 
lustrious careers  serve  as  models  to 
which  we  can  aspire. 

March  7  marks  the  115th  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  G.  Masaryk, 
who  was  elected  as  the  first  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  at  the 
age  of  68  following  many  years  of  strug- 
gle during  which  he  displayed  his  great 
intelligence  and  bravery. 

Masaryk,  who  was  a  philosopher  and 
social  critic,  was  elected  to  the  Austrian 
Parliament  in  1891  but  resigned  only  2 
years  later  in  protest  against  the  treat- 
ment of  Czechoslovak  nationalists.  He 
then  spent  a  number  of  years  writing  on 
history  and  philosophy,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  criticism  of  the  Marxist  phi- 
losophy. Masaryk  escaped  to  Paris  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I  and 
formed  the  Czechoslovakian  National 
Coimcil  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Eduard 
Benes.  The  Council  became  the  recog- 
nized Government  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  October  1918,  Czechoslovakia  was 
proclaimed  a  republic  and  was  duly  rec- 
ognized. Thomas  G.  Masaryk  became  its 
President  and  was  reelected  three  times 
before  resigning  at  the  age  of  85.  He  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  freedom  of  his  coun- 
try. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this 
great  man  is  of  special  importance  to  us 
because  his  life  illustrates  the  importance 
of  constant  vigilance  to  retain  freedom. 


from  neighboring  countries  throughout 
their  long  history. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Bulgarian  people  were  compelled  to  be- 
come the  ally  of  Nazi  Germany,  and 
although  the  United  States  was,  there- 
fore, forced  to  declare  war  on  Bulgaria, 
we  knew  that  this  alliance  was  not  the 
wish  of  these  courageous  people,  so  many 
of  whom  had  volunteered  to  join  our  own 
Armed  Forces. 

One  of  the  cruel  ironies  of  history  is 
that  Russia  did  not  declare  war  on  Bul- 
garia until  after  hostilities  with  Ger- 
many were  over.  At  that  time  Russia 
declared  war  on  the  unfortunate  Bul- 
garian nation  so  as  to  have  an  excuse 
for  conquering  the  country  and,  assisted 
by  subversives  within  Bulgaria,  installed 
its  puppet  dictatorship.  The  subjugation 
of  Bulgaria  was  confirmed  by  the  in- 
famous agreement  to  which  President 
Roosevelt  agreed  permitting  Russia  to 
retain  its  unjust  control  over  Bulgaria. 
As  Americans,  we  certainly  should  be 
ashamed  of  this  chapter  in  our  diplo- 
matic history.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  Bulgaria  has  been  under  the 
cruel  oppression  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy. 

We  certainly  can  be  proud  of  the  many 
significant  contributions  which  Bulgar- 
ians who  have  come  to  the  United  States 
have  made  to  our  country.  We  must  also 
work  to  compensate  for  the  great  injus- 
tice done  to  the  Bulgarian  people  by 
allowing  them  to  be  subjugated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  by  working  in  every  possible 
way  to  support  their  national  aspirations. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  actions  of  the  Bulgarian  people  and 
their  leaders  in  exile  and  give  them  all 
possible  aid  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
independence  for  their  beloved  land  once 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  historic  days  are 
to  be  observed  not  only  to  recall  the 
glories  of  the  past  but  to  use  the  record 
of  national  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  a  people  as  the  inspiration  on  which 
to  build  a  future.  The  people  of  Bul- 
garia are  among  the  unhappy  victims  of 
Communist  suppression.  Their  govern- 
ment is  not  legitimate  and  does  not  truly 
reflect  the  aspirations  of  its  people. 
Therefore,  we  must  be  alert  against  the 
trap  now  being  set  by  Communist  gov- 
ernments, luring  the  United  States  into 
trade  concessions  on  the  pretext  that 
their  commimism  is  mellowing.  Aid  or 
subsidized  trade  with  the  Bulgarian  gov- 
ernment merely  serves  to  perpetuate  its 
autocratic  control  over  the  brave  people 
of  Bulgaria. 


SUBJUGATION  OF  BULGARIA 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3  the  brave  people  of  Bulgaria 
observed  their  national  liberation  day. 
They  have  been  oppressed  by  cruel  dic- 
tatorship and  threatened  by  aggression 


EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  I>erwinski]  may  ex- 
tend hiS' remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  issued  March  1,  1965,  at 
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Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,   on  tihe  subject  of 
East- West  trade. 

In  view  of  the  almost  hysterical  propa- 
ganda barrage  directed  from  the  White 
House  to  condition  the  public  to  the  mas- 
sive trade  concessions  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  planning  to  make  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorships  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
forthright,  courageous,  and,  may  I  state, 
correct  stand  of  the  AFL-CIO  is  most 
timely.    The  statement  follows: 

STATEMENT       BY       THE       AFL-CIO       EXECUTIVE 

COUNCIL  ON  East-West  Trade 
The  economy  of  all  Communist  countries 
has  been  beset  for  some  time  by  grave  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  Their  much-vaunted 
system  of  totalitarian  economic  planning  is 
plagued  with  serious  imbalance,  shoddy  pro- 
duction, costly  dislocation  of  manpower  and 
waste.  Communist  collectivized  and  state 
agriculture  have  been  in  continuous  crisis. 
The  dearth  of  consumers'  goods  continues 
unabated  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in  all  other 
Communist  countries.  These  economic  dif- 
ficulties have  been  profoundly  aggravated, 
especially  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China,  by  their  relentless  drive  to 
build  a  huge  arsenal  of  nuclear  and  other 
modern  weapons  for  aggression.  The  huge 
sums  they  have  been  spending  on  economic 
and  military  projects  for  subversive  purposes 
in  some  developing  countries  have  further 
strained  their  economies  and  placed  addi- 
tional heavy  burdens  on  the  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese people. 

The  Communist  governments  are  seeking 
expanded  trade  with  and  Jong-term  credits 
from  the  Western  democracies  In  order  to 
overcome  their  economic  plight.  Some  free 
world  businessmen  have  been  showing  real 
Interest  In  expanding  trade  with  and  credits 
to  Moscow,  its  satellites,  and  even  Peiplng. 
In  facing  this  problem,  these  businessmen 
must  realize  that,  in  all  Communist  coun- 
tries, all  economic  matters  are  totally  domi- 
nated by  the  state.  In  thcBe  totalitarian  so- 
cieties, all  economic  relations  are,  first  of  all, 
political  in  character  and  aim.  Khrushchev 
made  this  clear  several  years  ago  when  he 
told  a  delegation  of  U.S.  Senators  that  "We 
value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons  and 
most  for  political  reasons," 

Consequently,  it  would  be  utterly  unrealis- 
tic for  American  Indvistriallsts  and  traders  to 
think  that  they  can  do  "business  as  usual" 
when  they  deal  with  Communist  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  true  that  In  such  deals  "the 
only  thing  that  matters  is  profit  and  competi- 
tive advantage."  This  practice  of  doing 
"business  as  usual"  with  the  Nazi  and  Fas- 
cist dictators  proved  disastrous  before  World 
War  II.  "Business  as  usual"  with  Communist 
dictators  will  certainly  be  no  less  disastrous. 
The  decisive  consideratlaa  In  commercial 
transactions  with  these  dictatorships  is  that 
such  deals  must  serve  the  national  Interest 
of  our  country  and  its  free  society  and  not 
merely  help  ball  the  Communist  regimes  out 
of  their  economic  difficulties. 

The  record  shows  that.  In  seeking  expand- 
ed economic  relations  with  the  West.  Com- 
munist governments  have  been  motivated 
prlmarUy  by  a  desire  to  strengthen  their  eco- 
nomic system  and  totalitarian  rule  rather 
than  by  serious  concern  for  speeding  the 
Improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
people.  The  substantial  Western  aid  extend- 
ed to  date  to  these  countries,  including  Yugo- 
slavia, has  not  resulted  In  a  comparable  Im- 
provement of  the  living  sUndards  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  executive  council  maintains  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  should  any  strategic 
goods  be  sold  today  to  any  Communist  gov- 
ernment. We  fiurther  propose  that  no  Amer- 
ican businessmen  should  enter  into  any  com- 
mercial transaction  with  Moscow  or  its  Eu- 
ropean satellites  which  would  enable  them  to 
provide   Castro  or  Mao  'fte-tung  with  any 


material  they  need  for  bolstering  their  falter- 
ing economy. 

There  is  no  reason  for  American  business- 
men to  join  in  a  mad  scramble  for  trade  with 
Commimist  countries.  Such  a  scramble  only 
puts  the  Communist  rulers  in  a  position  to 
exploit,  for  their  own  benefit,  such  compe- 
tition among  Western  economic  interests  and 
to  divide  and  weaken  the  democracies. 

There  is  no  foundation  to  the  myth  that 
the  expansion  of  Western  trade  will  promote 
the  liberalization  of  any  Communist  govern- 
ment or  encourage  the  separation  of  the 
satellites  from  the  U.S.S.R.  These  regimes 
are  tied  to  Moscow  by  strong  Ideological, 
political,  military,  and  economic  bonds. 
Their  rulers  share  with  Moscow  the  basic 
aim  of  Communist  world  domination.  The 
revolutionary  upheavals  of  1953  and  1956 
have  demonstrated  forcefully  that  these 
satellite  regimes  covUd  not  survive  without 
Moscow's  military  support. 

Their  armies  are  part  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
Organization.  Their  economies  have.  In  large 
measure,  been  Integrated  Into  the  Comecon, 
the  Communists  counterpart  of  the  Common 
Market.  In  spite  of  $700  mlUlon  in  U.S.  aid, 
Conununist  Poland  has  set  the  pace  in 
championing  the  Comecon  and  Soviet  foreign 
policies.  Its  domestic  policies  are  increas- 
ingly retrogressive.  Tito's  Yugoslavia  which 
has  received  over  a  billion  dollars  of  West- 
ern aid  has  lately  strengthened  its  economic 
ties  with  Moscow  by  associating  Itself  with 
the  Comecon.  Rumania,  which  Is  supposed 
to  be  turning  away  from  Moscow,  has  more 
political  prisoners  than  any  other  satellite 
and  lends  aid  and  comfort  to  Peiplng. 

Increased  economic  relations  with  the 
Communist  satellites  will  not  Improve  the 
general  East-West  relations.  The  satellite 
regimes  continue  to  support  Soviet  foreign 
policies  in  Vietnam,  the  Congo,  in  the  UJJ., 
and  Cyprus.  The  American  Legations  in 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary  were  recently  sub- 
jected to  the  same  mob  attack  as  was  our 
Embassy  In  Moscow. 

American  businessmen  would  be  guilty  of 
terrible  shortsightedness  If  they  were  to 
provide  the  Kremlin,  on  a  btislness  as  usual 
basis,  the  goods  and  technical  know-how  it 
needs  so  badly.  American  businessmen  are 
not  starved  for  foreign  markets.  They  do 
not  have  to  chase  for  such  low  grade  outlets 
as  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  The  U.S. 
foreign  trade  balance  has,  for  years,  con- 
tinued to  be  highly  favorable.  There  is  no 
reason  why  American  businessmen  should 
compete  with  others  in  doing  the  wrong 
thing.  Let  none  forget  that  agreements  with 
the  Soviets,  whether  they  be  in  the  realm 
of  science,  politics,  diplomacy,  or  economics, 
are  worthless.  The  Kremlin  rulers  never 
enter  into  any  agreements  on  the  basis  of  a 
mutuality  of  Interests.  Despite  much  effort 
and  generous  scientific  help  by  the  United 
States  in  the  realm  of  space  science,  Moscow 
persists  in  refusing  to  contribute  any 
weather  Information  obtained  through  space 
satellites.  .    , 

All  Moscow  wants  to  get  from  expanded 
commercial  and  financial  relations  with  our 
country  and  the  other  democracies  Is  help 
for  overcoming  Its  serious  economic  difficul- 
ties, help  to  enable  it  to  give  its  people  some 
badly  needed  consximers'  goods  while  it  con- 
tinues to  build  up  its  nuclear  weapons  ar- 
senal, help  to  continue  its  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  subversion  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Such  help  by  American 
and  other  business  Interests  can  only  finance 
and  facilitate  further  Soviet  aggression 
against  the  democracies. 

We  urge  our  Government  to  make  utmost 
effort  to  have  the  Western  democracies  de- 
velop a  concerted  policy  toward  trade  with 
the  Communist  countries.  No  trade  or 
credits  concessions  should  be  accorded  to 
Moscow,  Peiplng.  or  any  Communist  govern- 
ment without  an  adequate  political  quid 
pro  quo  like  ceasing  subversion  and  invasion 


of  Vietnam,  dismantling  the  wall  of  shame 
in  Berlin,  and  calling  off  their  military  In- 
filtration of  the  Cofigo.  Only  under  such 
conditions,  can  trade  and  credits  be  a  valu- 
able weapon  In  the  hands  of  the  Western 
democracies  In  their  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  regimes,  and  In 
furthering  human  freedom  and  world  peace. 


Mr.  Speaker,  subsidized  trade  or  aid  to 
any  Communist  government  merely 
strengthens  the  dictatorship  and  permits 
it  to  expand  control  over  the  captive  peo- 
ple of  communism.  At  a  time  when 
U.S.  casualties  are  mounting  in  Vietnam, 
the  possibility  is  arising  of  renewed  Com- 
munist activity  in  South  Korea  and  re- 
involvement  in  Laos  is  being  discussed, 
subsidized  trade  with  the  Communist 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe  is  self- 
defeating.  Just  recently  we  have  read 
of  the  supplies  the  Communist  govern- 
ments of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
among  others,  have  provided  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  we  are  also  aware  of  the 
role  of  these  Communist  governments 
in  supplying  the  Castro  dictatorship. 

I  commend  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  for  their  strong  policy  expression 
on  this  vital  subject. 


REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP  NEW 
ENGLAND 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Tupper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  Members  will  be  interested  in  a 
speech  made  recently  by  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  J.  Dorsky,  president,  Maine 
State  Federated  Labor  CouncU,  AFL- 
CIO,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New 
England  AFL-CIO  Council,  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  New 
England  States. 

Mr.  Dorsky's  outline  of  New  England 
problems  and  recommended  solutions  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  I 
earnestly  urge  each  and  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  outstanding  ad- 
dress. 

In  supporting  the  Appalachia  bill  I  did 
so  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  President's  program  for  a  Great  So- 
ciety will  not  be  limited  to  any  one  re- 
gion of  the  country. 
Mr.  Dorsky's  speech  follows: 
Regional  Development  op  New  England 
(Statement  by  Benjamin  J.  Dorsky,  presi- 
dent, Maine  State  Federated  Labor  Coim- 
cil, AFL-CIO  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
New  England  AFL-CIO  Council,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  six  New 
England    States,    Boston,    Mass.,   January 
25,  1965) 

Governor  Hoff  and  the  other  honorable 
Governors  of  the  New  England  States,  my 
name  is  Ben  Dorsky.  I  am  president  of  the 
Maine  State  Federated  Labor  CouncU,  AFIr- 
CIO.  I  am  also  secretary -treasurer  of  the 
New  England  AFL-CIO  Council. 

On  behalf  of  organized  labor  In  New  Eng- 
land, I  wish  to  convey  our  appreciation  of 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and 
set  forth  what  we  believe  should  be  the 
basic    policy,    administrative    and    program 
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foundations  for  developing  New  England's 
natural  and  human  resovirces. 

The  time  Is  far  overdue  for  our  six  States 
to  consider  themselves  as  a  region  and  work 
together  as  such  In  attempting  to  find  solu- 
tions for  the  problems  which  cannot  be  con- 
fined within  State  or  local  boundaries,  any- 
more than  the  courses  of  great  rivers,  the 
contours  of  mountain  chains,  the  ocean  that 
breaks  against  our  shores,  the  moving  air, 
or  our  mobile,  energetic  and  restless  people. 

Revolutionary  change  is  all  about  us.  Our 
way  of  life  has  been  altered  more  profoundly 
In  the  past  three  decades  than  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  world's  previous  re- 
corded history.  This  change  shows  no  signs 
of  abating.  It  Is  proliferating  and  con- 
stantly taking  new  forms. 

The  major  components  of  this  revolution- 
ary change  are  population  growth,  and  new 
scientific  and  Industrial  techniques. 

Large  problems,  as  well  as  large  oppor- 
tunities, have  arisen  as  a  result  of  more  and 
more  people  moving  into  urban  areas  and 
great  metropolitan  centers.  The  growth  of 
scientific  technology  and  Industry  has  fur- 
ther complicated,  as  well  as  Improved,  our 
material  condition.  Not  only  are  the  more 
obvious  aspects  of  oiu:  economy  and  our 
political  institutions  undergoing  a  rapid 
revolution,  but  the  quality  of  living  itself  Is 
caught  up  in  pervasive  change. 

The  slK  New  England  States  are  being  buf- 
feted by  these  new  winds.  The  most  pressing 
dllenunas  and  challenges  created  by  the 
revolution  of  the  post-World  War  II  era  are 
common  to  the  region  as  a  whole. 

Organized  labor  in  New  England  has  long 
held  the  firm  view  that  the  efforts  to  move 
and  adapt  to  new  situations  of  the  kind  we 
face  cannot  be  made  with  the  old  local  solu- 
tions, nor  by  employing  unplanned,  piece- 
meal and  expedient  remedies.  Localism  as 
an  end  in  itself  is  self-defeating. 

Passing  optimism  that  the  machinery  of 
the  market  will  wind  itself  for  New  England 
can  be  ruinous  to  our  expectations.  There 
Is  no  longer  any  room  in  the  councils  of 
our  region  for  the  special  groups  who  have 
a  vested  Interest  in  preserving  the  status 
quo. 

We  regard  the  attitude  of  the  Governors 
of  the  six  States  of  this  region  as  the  hope- 
ful beginnings  of  a  revitalized  New  Eng- 
land. You  are  meeting  together  and  dis- 
cussing common  problems.  You  are  taking 
the  lead  in  the  effort  that  must  be  made 
to  identify  New  England  as  a  functional 
region. 

The  need  for  New  England  to  organize 
itself  as  a  functional  region  has  never  been 
greater,  nor  the  enlarging  benefits  to  Its 
citizens  if  it  does  so. 

There  has  been  a  long  historical  decline 
In  the  economic  Importance  of  our  six  States 
In  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  pressing,  unsolved  problems  in 
providing  more  jobs,  of  expanding  existing 
and  attracting  new  industries.  We  have 
many  areas  of  hard-core  unemployment.  We 
are  a  region  of  excessively  high  fuel  and 
power  costs.  We  are  assailed  by  a  battalion 
of  urban  problems — water  supply  and 
quality,  pollution  of  air.  proper  land  use, 
recreation.  In  rural  areas  we  have  economic 
anemia,  a  decimation  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion, lacks  in  timber  management,  water- 
shed protection,  and  soil  conservation. 

Only  the  most  effective  regional  planning, 
organization,  and  adequate  programs,  bring- 
ing into  full  cooperation  the  resources  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  the 
universities  and  colleges,  and  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  is  sufficient  to  the 
Job  that  lies  ahead. 

New  England  is  admirably  constituted  by 
nature  to  be  susceptible  to  comprehensive 
regional  planning  keyed  to  national  goals 
of  economic  stability. 

Its  total  area  Is  only  66,608  square  miles 
only  2.2   percent  of  the  total  area  of  the 


continental  United  States  but  with  10.8  mil- 
lion estimated  population  in  1963  or  5.7 
percent  of  total  U.S.  population. 

Its  history  and  traditions  are  common. 
Its  climatic  conditions  are  similar.  It  faces 
one  ocean — the  Atlantic.  Its  western 
boundaries  He  along  one  mountain  range, 
the  Appalachian.  Unlike  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  New 
England  is  not  drained  by  a  single  major 
river  system.  This  does  not  In  any  sub- 
stantial way  however,  prevent  a  regional 
comprehensive  resource  based  plan  and  pro- 
gram to  be  drawn  up  and  executed. 

New  England  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  region  in  population  per  square 
mile  of  land  area.  In  1870  there  were  about 
55  persons  per  square  mile — in  1963  an  esti- 
mated 165. 

In  1870,  about  45  percent  of  New  England's 
population  was  urban;  in  1963  about  76  per- 
cent was  thus  classified,  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  any  region.  Yet,  Vermont  was  ex- 
ceeded*only  by  Mississippi  and  North  Dakota 
In  percentage  of  rural  population  to  the 
State  total. 

In  1870.  New  England  held  nearly  9  per- 
cent of  tptal  U.S.  population.  By  1963.  only 
an  estimated  6  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
population  lived  in  New  England. 

Between  1870  and  1880,  New  England's 
population  rose  15  percent.  Between  1950 
and  1960,  her  population  showed  only  a  12.9- 
percent  increase,  as  compared  to  18.5  percent 
for  the  United  States.  Over  the  period  1960 
to  1962,  there  was  a  net  outmigration  of 
118.000  persons  from  New  England,  at  a  rate 
exceeded  only  in  the  west  north  centeral  and 
east  south  central  regions.  Only  Connecti- 
cut showed  more  persons  moving  Into  that 
State  than  out  of  It,  occasioned  probably  by 
its  commuter  proximity  to  New  York  City. 

Decline  In  farm  population  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  equivalent  decline  In  farm 
employment  and  number  of  acres  of  land  in 
farms  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Farm  employment  has 
dropped  nearly  50  percent  between  1940  and 
1963,  as  compared  to  40  percent  for  the 
United  States.  Amovmt  of  land  In  farms 
lessened  by  30  percent  between  1940  and 
1960  In  New  England,  as  against  an  Increase 
of  5.5  percent  nationally.  Number  of  farms 
in  this  region  In  1960  were  50  percent  under 
those  In  1940,  as  against  the  national  de- 
crease" of  39  percent. 

In  1870.  more  than  one  of  every  five  workers 
in  manufacturing  were  In  New  England.  In 
1960,  this  proportion  has  decreased  to  1  in  12. 

With  regard  to  per  capita  income.  New 
England  stood  39.1  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  In  1929,  and  12.6  percent  over 
the  national  average  in  1963.  In  1929,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  had  per  capita 
Incomes  below  the  national  average.  The 
same  was  true  In  1963.  In  that  year,  only 
Idaho,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  and  11 
Southern  and  border  States  had  lower  per 
capita  Incomes  than  the  State  of  Maine, 
while  only  Nevada  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia stood  higher  than  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut at  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 

The  average  weekly  wage  In  manufacturing 
for  the  United  States  was  slightly  over  $99. 
in  1963.  Connecticut,  with  a  figure  of  about 
$105  weekly  was  the  only  New  England  State 
to  exceed  the  national  average,  and  16  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  stood  higher 
than  she  did. 

Workers  In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
received  nearly  $22  and  $20  per  week  less, 
respectively,  than  the  U.S.  weekly  average 
wage;  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island,  $16  under 
the  national  rate;  while  Massachusetts  was 
$8  below.  It  might  be  added  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  that  only  In  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Hawaii  are  there  lower  wages  paid 
for  a  week's  work  In  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries than  New  Hampshire  workers  receive. 


Out  of  the  Nation's  150  major  labor  areaa, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  November 
1964,  reported  26,  wherein  there  was  sub- 
stantial unemployment  (6  or  more  of  the 
total  work  force).  Eight  of  these  were  in 
New  England — one  In  Connecticut,  six  in 
Massachusetts,  and  one  In  Rhode  Island. 

In  addition  to  the  major  labor  centers, 
there  is  substantial  unemployment  in  25 
smaller  areas  In  the  region,  including  3  in 
Connecticut,  7  in  Maine,  9  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts-New Hampshire-Rhode  Island  tri- 
angle, and  6  in  Vermont. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  factors  which 
have  a  bearing  both  on  the  economy  of  the 
region  and  the  quality  of  living  of  its  people. 

River  systems,  such  as  the  Connecticut  and 
St.  John's,  and  tidal  estuaries  are  heavily 
polluted  by  human  and  industrial  wastes, 
Very  little  has  been  done  in  New  England, 
either  by  the  States  or  the  localities,  to 
establish  effective  programs  to  regulate  air 
pollution. 

By  reason  of  failiu'e  to  develop  water  re- 
sources of  the  region  by  comprehensive 
major,  multiple-purpose  storage  facilities. 
New  England  is  a  chronic  victim  of  fioods 
such  as  the  devastating  inundations  of  1927 
and  1955  and  of  droughts  such  as  the  almost 
unparalleled  dry  spell  of  last  year.  Yet  New 
England  has  an  historical  average  of  41  inches 
of  precipitation  a  year,  and  it  still  contains 
large,  untapped  underground  water  reser- 
voirs as  well. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve cover  on  New  England's  watersheds,  to 
conserve  use  and  man.nge  land  in  and  around 
the  cities  and  where  new  developments  in 
public  and  private  facilities  and  utilities  are 
either  misusing  it  and  losing  its  topsoil  or 
using  it  for  the  wrong  purposes.  New  Eng- 
land's forestry  problems  devolve  around  pre- 
dominantly private  ownership  and  many 
small  plots  as  well  as  the  need  for  more  re- 
search and  intensified,  sustained  yield  prac- 
tices by  owners  of  commercial  forests,  large 
and  small. 

New  England  has  always  offered  a  variable 
dish  of  recreational  opportunities.  These 
require  a  new  and  comprehensive  look.  The 
need  for  out-of-door  recreational  opportuni- 
ties for  urban  dwellers,  particularly  middle- 
and  low-Income  groups,  is  acute  in  New  Eng- 
land, Just  as  it  Is  wherever  metropolitan 
complexes  have  grown.  To  increase  the  value 
of  the  recreation  Industry  to  New  England's 
economy,  new  facilities  must  be  planned, 
land  acquired,  programs  financed,  and  re- 
sources used  efficiently. 

Our  region  has  always  lived  close  to  the  sea. 
Its  fisheries  and  its  ports  and  trade  have 
been  one  of  the  solid  underpinnings  of  New 
England's  economic  development  and  its 
unique  flavor. 

Although  the  lessons  and  techniques  of 
comprehensive  development  and  manage- 
ment of  land  resources  are  at  hand  to  be 
applied,  the  same  cannot  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  fisheries  and  other  Immense  resources 
of  the  ocean.  Fish  and  kill  is  still  the  rule. 
It  Is  a  danger  to  the  stability  and  growth 
of  this  New  England  resource.  There  is 
a  lack  of  International  agreements  to  coop- 
erate In  conservation  of  fisheries^  and  pro- 
grams to  determine  how  best  to  conserve  and 
expand  the  use  of  this  renewable  resource,  as 
well  as  the  renewable  mineral  and  chemical 
resources  of  the  ocean,  its  unbelievable  po- 
tential for  development  of  future  supplies 
of  electric  power  and  the  necessary  expan- 
sion of  shoreline  recreational  areas. 

New  England  is  the  highest  cost  energy 
area  in  the  Nation.  It  must  Import  Its  coal, 
fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  to  be  tiu-ned  Into 
electric  energy  or  to  be  used  In  space  heating 
and  transportation. 

Yet,  our  region  has  not  developed  its  own 
proper  potential  carried  In  Its  river  systems, 
some  2.6  million  kilowatts  of  undeveloped 
hydropower  capacity.  As  a  whole.  New  Eng- 
land lacks  large,  efficient  power  stations,  ade- 
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Quate  interconnections,  Ihtra-  and  Inter- 
regional. The  region  is  served  by  a  multl- 
Dlicity  of  small  and  scattered  power  systems, 
and  without  a  single  Federal  power  project 
or  Federal  wholesale  power  marketing  pro- 
gram has  failed  to  enjoy  the  beneficial  Im- 
pact of  low-cost  wholesale  power  on  the  gen- 
eral rate  structure  of  the  region. 

Consumers  pay  through  the  nose  for  this 
situation.  Homeowners  in  New  England  were 
paying  as  much  as  34  percent  above  the 
national  average  for  their  electric  power  In 
1962;  commercial  users  paid  as  much  as 
45  percent  over  the  national  average  In  1962; 
and  Industrial  consumers  were  paying  as 
much  as  62  percent  In  excess  of  the  national 
average  that  same  year. 

In  1962,  manufacturing  Industries  In  the 
Blx  New  England  States  paid  $180  million  for 
12  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  power, 
or  1.496  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  higher  by 
66  percent  than  the  unit,  cost  of  electric 
power  for  manufacturing  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole. 

Had  the  price  of  this  power  been  at  the 
U.S.  level.  New  England  Industry  would  have 
saved  $71.4  million,  or  40  percent  In  their 
1962  power  bills. 

Since  there  are  no  regional  resources  of 
coal,  natural  gas,  or  oil.  all  fossil  fuels  used 
in  New  England  must  be  Imported.  The 
delivered  price  of  coal  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia field  is  about  32  cents  per  million  Brit- 
ish thermal  units,  among  the  highest  In  the 
Nation.  Recently  the  principal  coal  mining 
districts  have  announced  Increases  of  about 
5  cents  a  ton  f.o.b.  the  mane.  Whether  this 
bill  will  be  passed  on  as  price  hikes  to  New 
England  utilities  remains  to  be  seen. 

About  8  percent  of  total  fossil  fuel  power 
generation  is  provided  by  fuel  oil,  most  of 
It  Imported  and  at  prices  approximating  that 
of  coal. 

High  fuel  costs  are  not  the  only  factor 
which  hikes  the  cost  of  power  in  New  Eng- 
land. They  accounted  for  only  15  cents  out 
of  each  revenue  dollar  reoeived  by  the  New 
England  utilities  In  1961.  There  has  been 
a  failure  to  develop  hydropower,  to  provide 
modern,  efficient,  large  unit  generating  plants 
using  coal  or  oil.  and  to  integrate  their  small 
and  scattered  utilities.  Another  reason  for 
high  power  rates  Is  organization,  high  ad- 
ministrative and  production  expenses,  and 
the  inordinate  number  of  utilities  serving 
a  region  of  New  England's  area  and  popula- 
tion density. 

Finally,  one  of  the  factors  which  has  helped 
to  perpetuate  this  utility  lethargy,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  an  effective  Federal  low  cost  power 
yardstick. 

Chief  sufferers  of  the  failure  of  New  Eng- 
land electric  utilities  to  perform  a  modern 
utility  function  at  reasonable  costs  are  the 
pocketbooks  of  consumers  and  the  economic 
progress  of  the  region  Itself. 

Power  bills  vary  from  one  Industry  to  an- 
other as  to  their  proportion  to  total  operat- 
ing costs,  but  experience  has  shown  in  other 
regions  that  low  cost  power  attracts  indus- 
try. Conversely,  high  cost  power  together 
with  other  factors,  can  result  in  a  choice 
by  potential  new  Industries  to  locate  else- 
where, where  nonpower  factors  such  as 
labor,  transportation,  availability  of  raw 
materials,  and  markets  may  be  equivalent, 
but  power  rates  substantially  lower.  One 
need  only  cite  the  movement  of  the  large  seg- 
ments of  the  textile  industry  out  of  New 
England  to  the  south  «B  a  case  in  point. 
In  some  textile  plants,  for  example,  power 
costs  are  the  next  largest  item  to  labor  costs 
In  their  operations. 

For  some  30  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  an  increasing  role  in  estab- 
lishing and  financing  programs  dealing  with 
the  Nation's  economy,  although  the  first  na- 
tional efforts  In  this  direction  extend  back 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

New  England  should  be  uniquely  fitted  to 
participate  much  more  fully  In  significant 


aspects  of  proliferation  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  which  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  has  grown  from  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  to  nearly  $15  billion.  While  most 
of  this  money  has  gone  to  defense  programs 
and  the  space  effort,  the  less  glamorous,  but 
equally.  If  not  more  Important,  research  In 
physical,  life  sciences,  and  social  sciences, 
have  been  growing  too,  but  at  a  lesser  rate. 
Like  other  Federal  programs.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment research  and  development  has 
largely  bypassed  New  England,  except  In  the 
Harvard-MIT  complex,  even  though  this  re- 
gion has  an  academic  potential  which  Is  un- 
equaled  In  any  other  equivalent  area.  But 
first  our  colleges  and  universities  must  begin 
to  create  the  kind  of  establishments  which 
will  attract,  train  and  hold,  good  scientists 
and  engineers  In  order  to  obtain  necessary 
Federal  funds  for  centers  of  scientific  re- 
search and  research  Into  Industrial  tech- 
nology. 

This  latter  Is  particularly  needed  In  New 
England.  New  Industries  have  located  plants 
and  laboratories  in  the  general  Harvard-MIT 
area  and  in  California.  Other  industry  can 
be  attracted  elsewhere  in  New  England  by 
establishment  and  growth  of  such  centers 
and  Individual  grants  for  promising  scien- 
tists trained  In  this  region.  This  kind  of  ac- 
tivity will  have  Important  bearing  on  finding 
solutions  to  problems  of  the  region.  Its 
resources.  Its  people  and  its  economic  and 
social  institutions. 

Such  expansion  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical work  in  New  England  would  help"  to 
correct  the  great  Imbalance  In  expenditure 
of  money  and  manpower  between  the  Fed- 
eral resources  allocated  to  research  and  In  the 
military  and  space  programs,  and  In  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  to  build 
a  better  and  more  peaceful  world  for  people. 
It  will  help  to  advance  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge, to  establish  the  Just  subordination  of 
the  machine  to  mankind  In  meeting  indi- 
vidual and  community  needs,  and  to  better 
enable  him  to  achieve  some  kind  of  peaceful 
coexistence  with  his  environment. 

Among  the  other  challenges  the  New  Eng- 
land regiop  Is  facing  today  are  those  com- 
pounded of  the  decay  of  the  Inner  core  of 
the  large  cities,  the  largely  uncontrolled 
growth  of  the  suburbs,  the  rise  of  the  great 
Atlantic  seaboard  metropolis  that  begins  in 
the  Boston  area,  and  already  has  reached  as 
far  south  as  Richmond,  Va.,  and  crosses  11 
States.  These  have  created  enormously  ex- 
panded housing,  zoning,  mass  transportation, 
recreation,  water  supply,  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, education,  power  and  energy  de- 
mands, together  with  those  Involving  a  whole 
range  of  public  services. 

New  England  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  a  paradox.  In  1626  the  Plymouth  Colony 
passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  timber  cut- 
ting on  Colony  lands  without  permission. 
Yet  the  great  orgy  of  unrestrained  timber 
cutting  began  In  New  England,  swept  across 
New  York  State,  Pennsylvania  and  finally 
Into  the  Far  West  during  the  past  century. 
Before  the  American  Revolution,  Jared 
Eliot,  of  Connecticut,  warned  about  bad 
farming  practices  and  their  effect  on  soil 
erosion.  Yet  It  was  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  at  the  time  Eliot  was  pointing  to 
these  dangers,  had  exhausted  much  of  Con- 
necticut's grazing  land.  By  1800  most  of  the 
coastal  farming  land  In  Massachusetts  was 
abandoned  for  the  same  reason. 

In  1792,  a  corporation  called  the  Proprie- 
tors of  Locks  &  Canals  on  the  Merrimack 
River  was  formed  to  make  that  stream  navi- 
gable from  tidewater  to  the  New  Hampshire 
State  line.  In  1821,  these  proprietors  started 
development  of  the  waterpower  head  at  Paw- 
tucket  Falls  at  Lowell.  It  was  the  early  de- 
velopment of  New  England's  fast-flowing 
rivers  that  gave  the  region  Its  head  start  as 
the  Industrial  center  of  America. 

Yet  this  same  region  today  allows  2.6  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  undeveloped  waterpower 
to  go  unliamefised,  and  has  allowed  many 


of  Its  utilities  to  continue  using  Inefficient 
and  outmoded  generating  plants.  Inadequate 
transmlflslon  facilities,  and  ancient  methods 
of  doing  business. 

It  was  Henry  David  Thoreau  who  first 
set  forth  the  creed  of  the  preservationist,  and 
began  the  stream  of  thought  that  has  re- 
sulted In  weighing  of  effects  of  resources  de- 
velopment on  the  total  environment,  of  the 
needs  to  preserve  wilderness  areas  and  forest 
reserves,  of  the  deepening  and  uplifting  ef- 
fects of  solitary  unspoiled  places  on  the 
human  spirit  and  reverence  for  the  land  and 
living  creattires. 

It  was  a  Vermonter,  George  Perkins  Marsh, 
who  developed  the  concept  of  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  total  array  of  natural  resources 
and  Government  support  for  science.  Marsh 
gave  tremendous  Impetus  to  enlargement  of 
the  science  of  ecology,  the  balance  of  nature, 
and  interrelationships  among  living  things 
and  adaption  to  their  environment. 

It  was  our  sixth  President,  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  who  was  the  first  public  figure  of  na- 
tional stature  to  warn  against  what  has 
come  to  be  called  resources  giveaways.  Adams 
In  the  1820's  proposed  a  large  Federal  pro- 
gram of  Internal  Improvements — canals  and 
roads — and  to  promote  science  and  educa- 
tion. 

Adams  believed  land  was  the  source  of  na- 
tional wealth;  the  resources  of  the  land 
should  not  be  handed  out  to  speculators  and 
despoilers  of  the  public  domain,  but  used 
to  benefit  the  people  at  large.  In  Adams' 
view,  Government  should  be  more  than  a 
timid  referee;  it  should  also  act  as  a  positive 
agency  to  carry  forward  meaningful  plans 
to  advance  the  general  Interest.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  times  was  against  nlm.  A  voice 
like  his  was  not  raised  again  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conservation  era  and  the  advent 
of  the  two  Roosevelts. 

Yet  It  is  In  New  England  that  traditional- 
ism. Inertia,  and  narrow  arguments  by  spe- 
cial Interests  rejected  Adams'  vision  of  the 
role  of  government  as  steward  and  prime 
mover  to  advance  and  secure  the  use  of  the 
earth  for  the  good  of  man.  This  region  ac- 
cepts single-purpose  development  of  its  wa- 
ter resources  and  rejects  multipurpose  devel- 
opment. It  chooses  to  suffer  one  economic 
setback  after  another  by  raising  the  ancient 
and  tattered  banner  of  States'  rights  without 
accepting  responsibilities  inherent  in  such 
an  assumption 

The  Job  ahead  Is  too  large  for  reliance  on 
any  one  entity.  It  Is  too  large  to  be  left  to 
private  enterprise,  or  the  towns,  the  counties 
and  townships,  the  cities,  large  and  small. 
It  Is  too  varied,  with  too  many  local  aspects 
and  needs,  to  throw  our  entire  reliance  on 
the  Federal  Government. 

You,  the  New  England  Governors,  have 
realized  this.  You  are  talking  In  terms  of  a 
regional  approach  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  cooperation  and  resources,  as  well  as 
that  of  private  industry  and  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Many  of  our  New  England 
leaders  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  are  proposing  or 
have  achieved  Federal  programs  to  meet  di- 
lemmas that  cross  State  lines  and  require 
Federal  leadership.  We  have  seen  this  lead- 
ership particularly  in  the  field  of  water  and 
air  pollution,  in  mass  transit  and  in  needed 
development  of  the  region's  hydropower  po- 
tential on  a  comprehensive  multipurpose 
basis. 

Once  again  new  Ideas  are  beginning  to 
ferment  In  New  England.  More  and  more 
of  Its  leaders  are  concluding  that  to  stand 
still  is  gradually  to  become  a  backwater. 

I  have  already  discussed  principal  mani- 
festations of  o\ir  region's  slackening  eco- 
nomic metabolism. 

The  crucial  question  now  Is  whether  or  not 
New  England  can  organize  itself  as  a  regioa 
and  embark  on  a  program  of  reorganization. 
It  is  the  hope  and  belief  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  New  England  that  this  can  and 
must  be  done. 
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Why?  Because  the  nature  and  scope  of 
what  must  be  accomplished  will  require  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  the 
States  and  localities,  and  understanding  and 
participation  of  all  New  Englanders.  One  of 
the  Indispensable  assets  of  a  free  society  Is 
Its  ability  to  recognize  and  correct  Its  mis- 
takes, both  of  omission — and  commission. 
It  Is  at  the  dawning  of  this  realization  that 
New  England  stands  today.  The  time  for  de- 
cision Is  now.  but  this  decision  must  be  the" 
right  one.  We  doubt  that  our  region  will  be 
allowed  the  luxury  of  making  the  same  mis- 
takes twice. 

The  region  must  be  organized  around  the 
key  resource,  water,  and  associated  land  re- 
sources Pluimlng  for  this  region,  as  It  must 
be  for  the  Nation,  must  embody  Intelligent 
flexibility,  and  cooperative  and  shared  re- 
sponsibility. It  must  strengthen  enterprise 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  common 
welfare  among  all  of  our  citizens.  In  addi- 
tion to  correcting  economic  ailments  and 
restoring  regional  opportunity,  the  right  kind 
of  regional  planning  and  organization  can 
sustain  regional  Identity,  withstand  the 
forces  of  centralization,  and  preserve  the  best 
of  a  region's  imlque  flavor  and  values. 

Regional  development  In  New  England 
must  begin  by  proper  assignment  of  the  roles 
to  be  played  by  the  United  States,  the  States 
and  their  localities,  and  by  other  elements 
and  entitles  within  the  region. 

We  propose,  therefore,  that  we  work  for 
acceptance  by  the  Congress  and  the  President 
for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  New  England 
Regional  Resources  Development  Corpora- 
tion. This  would  give  one  agency  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  development  of  the  major 
resources  of  the  region.  Its  management 
would  be  at  a  central  point  In  New  England 
and  would  be  responsible  directly  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress. 

There  are  two  major  benefits  that  can  be 
expected  from  the  operations  of  such  a  cor- 
poration. First,  it  would  be  empowered  to 
Invest  large  amounts  of  money  In  develop- 
ing New  England's  water  and  associated 
resources  for  flood  control,  navigation,  recre- 
ation, flsh  and  wildlife,  hydroelectric  power, 
soil  conservation,  pollution  abatement,  water 
supply,  and  all  other  beneficial  uses.  This 
kind  of  comprehensive  approach  Is  not  new. 
It  took  form  In  the  early  days  of  Olfford 
Plnchot  and  Te<ldy  Roosevelt  as  they  led 
America  Into  the  conservation  era  nearly  six 
decades  ago. 

Federal  capital  Investments  in  comprehen- 
sive water  resources  development  have  by- 
passed New  England  because  New  England 
has  rejected  them.  But  they  have  trans- 
formed the  economics  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, the  Colimibla  and  Mls.sourl  Basins,  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  the  Central  Valley  of 
California. 

I,ivrge  water  resources  development  pro- 
grams flnanced  by  the  Federal  Government 
returns  the  reimbursable  features  of  such 
Investments  with  Interest  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  They  also  provide  ei'onomlc 
stimulus  that  Is  not  only  local  and  regional, 
but  benefits  the  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  ex- 
ample, reports  that  In  1962  the  production  of 
crops  on  lands  receiving  full,  supplementary 
or  temporary  water  supply  for  irrigation  from 
the  Bureau,  was  valued  at  $1.2  billion,  and 
cumulative  value  of  all  crops  produced  on 
Federal  reclamation  projects  since  1906 
amounted  to  $18  9  billion. 

From  Irrigation  alone,  this  latter  amount 
represents  a  return  on  the  entire  Federal  In- 
vestment on  all  Federal  reclamation  projects. 
Including  construction  In  progress,  of  nearly 
$5  for  every  $1  of  such  Investment. 

In  the  Columbia  River  B:isln,  more  than 
$1  billion  In  Federal  funds  Invested  In  the 
dams,  regional  transmission  network,  and 
other  facilities  of  the  Columbia  River  Power 
System,  resulted  In  the  rise  of  a  new  alumi- 
num Industry  which  accounts  for  26  percent 
of  the  Nation's  production.     This  has  created 


80,000  Jobs  directly  in  the  production  lines, 
or  In  fabrication,  and  other  associated  activi- 
ties. Between  1940  and  1950.  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Increased  44 
percent  as  compared  to  the  national  in- 
crease of  13  percent.  Many  industries,  in 
addition  to  aluminum,  located  In  the  region, 
attracted  by  low-cost  wholesale  power  In 
large  amounts.  The  continued  growth  of 
this  region  has  sharply  declined,  a  great  part 
accoimtable  to  the  failure  to  provide  new 
supplies  of  firm  power  sufficient  to  meet  the 
region's  ordinary  growth  requirements  with 
additional  generation  for  new  Industry. 

The  Federal  power  yardstick  In  this  region 
has  resulted  In  the  lowest  consumer  prices  of 
electricity  for  all  classes  of  customers  served 
by  privately,  publicly,  and  cooperatively 
owned  utilities  In  the  Nation,  along  with  the 
region,  served  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  highest  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  electricity.  In  1964,  consumers  of 
local  public  and  cooperative  power  systems 
In  the  Columbia  Basin  saved  $70  million  in 
power  rates  because  of  promotional  rate  pol- 
icies and  rate  reductions  since  1951. 
•  In  the  Tenncs.see  Valley  rate  reductions  In 
1964  totaled  $2  million  in  first  year  savings, 
and  91  of  155  distributors  of  TV  A  power  had 
reduced  rates  below  the  level  of  the  original 
TV.\  rates.  In  1962  all  domestic  customers 
paid  $129  million  less  under  the  TVA  rate 
structure  than  If  their  bills  had  been  com- 
puted on  the  Nation's  average  domestic  elec- 
tric rates  for  that  year.  Between  1945  and 
1962  about  $2.3  billion  was^ spent  by  the 
people  of  the  valley  for  electric  appliances 
made  largely  In  other  areas  of  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  private  electric  utilities 
in  or  near  regions  with  Federal  comprehen- 
sive water  and  power  development  Invest- 
ments have  also  benefited  In  greater  rev- 
eiuies  from  sales  of  electricity  caused  by 
lowering  rates  under  the  wholesale  power 
yardstick  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  Tennes.see  Valley,  the  rate  per  1.000 
rustomers  purchasing  electric  air  condition- 
ers .ind  freezers  Is  almost  twice  the  national 
average,  and  30  percent  of  the  homes  In  the 
valley  are  now  electrically  heated. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Forest  Service.  States,  coim- 
tles  and  private  timber  operators  In  a  vast 
program  of  refo'estatlon.  Improved  manage- 
ment, and  protection  against  fires.  Insects, 
and  disease.  Beginning  in  1933  with  a  forest 
resource  almost  ruined  by  exploitive  cutting, 
these  cooperative  programs  have  resulted  In 
.'^ome  14  million  acres  of  forest  now  cover- 
ing the  land. 

Accompanying  TVA's  water  control  and 
navigation  system  has  been  the  advent  of 
J800  million  worth  of  Investment  in  brand- 
new  industry  along  the  river.  TVA  has 
worked  with  State  agencies,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  the  people  to  demonstrate  tech- 
niques of  adapting  Industrial  development 
t<i  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  a 
ret^ion. 

The  s?ed  corn  of  Federal  capital  Invest- 
ment hi  natural  resources  based  program  will 
grow  and  grow.  It  multiplies  Investment  In 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  bringing 
about  an  Increase  in  productivity,  employ- 
ment, mass  purchasing  f>ower  and  Increased 
local.  State,  and  Federal  tax  revenues. 

If  New  England  Is  to  benefit  fmm  such  de- 
velopment. It  must  keep  In  mind  that  a  mere 
outpouring  of  Federal  funds  win  not  of  Itself 
accomplish  the  goals  of  a  revitalized  region. 
Indispensable  to  success  is  broad  and  far-see- 
ing planning,  and  fruitful,  cooperative  part- 
nership, based  on  a  sharing  of  responsibili- 
ties with  the  governmental,  academic  and 
business  elements  of  New  England  and  with 
the  people  themselves. 

The  Federal  New  England  Regional  De- 
velopment Corporation  must  be  based  upon 
piist  efforts  elsewhere  and  organ'zed  to  bene- 
fit from  the  best  of  historical  experience. 


Congress  must  set  forth  speclflc  goals  for 
the  Corporation  to  achieve  maximum  use  of 
flood  control,  navigation,  land,  water  supply, 
reforestation,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  re- 
sources of  the  ocean,  and  air  pollution  to 
build  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  region. 

Second,  as  a  Government  corporation,  it 
should  be  freed  from  the  redtape  buckpass- 
Ing  and  fragmentation  of  bureaucracy.  Au- 
thority must  be  coupled  with  responsibility 
so  the  Corporation  will  be  held  accountable 
for  results.  In  other  words,  management  will 
be  left  free  to  determine  the  way  to  accom- 
plish the  major  goals  set  forth  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  always  under  the  ultimate  review 
of  both  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  Corporation  as  a  starting  point  should 
Immediately  prepare  and  execute  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  multiple-purpose  development 
of  the  region's  river  basins  in  terms  of  the 
growing  need  for  clean  water,  flood  abate- 
ment, recreation  and  all  other  uses,  includ- 
ing hydroelectric  power. 

The  major  system  of  dams  and  reservoirs 
should  be  designed  and  executed  to  establish 
maximum  feasible  control  of  river  flow.  It 
should  be  supplemented  by  flood  plain  zon- 
ing and  reservoir  public  recreational  plans  in 
cooperation  with  local  governments^  by  local 
protection  works,  conservation  dams  on  upper 
tributaries,  and  all  necessary  work  to  assist 
the  region  to  conserve  the  soil,  forest  and 
cover  on  the  vital  watersheds,  and  abate  pol- 
lution of  rivers  in  streams,  lakes,  and 
estuaries. 

Among  the  proper  flelds  of  action  by  the 
Corporation  would  be  expanded  work  in 
oceanography.  Including  fisheries  research 
and  conservation. 

The  Corporation  would  have  the  authority 
to  market  power  from  its  projects  at  the 
lowest  possible  wholesale  rates  consistent 
with  the  return  with  interest  of  the  reim- 
bursable power  investment,  the  river  proj- 
ects and  the  major  regional  transmission 
system. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission's  recently 
published  national  power  survey  estimates 
that  the  northeast  region,  which  includes  the 
six  New  England  States,  can  reduce  power 
costs  by  1980  to  about  30  percent  below  1962 
by  means  of  increased  interconnections  and 
coordination,  load  diversity,  construction  of 
larger  fossil  and  nuclear  fuel  units,  and 
extra  high  voltage  and  intersystem  communi- 
cations Investments. 

This  means  that  New  England  must  be 
assured  ample  supplies  of  wholesale  power 
to  meet  a  tripling  of  Its  peak  load  by  1980. 
as  estimated  by  the  FPC's  national  power 
survev.  This  power  must  be  available  at 
wholesale,  to  all  systems,  regardless  of  size 
or  ownership,  and  it  must  be  low  cost. 

But  there  Is  no  assurance,  based  on  past 
experience  In  New  England  or  elsewhere,  that 
gives  labor  any  confidence  these  savings  will 
be  voluntarily  passed  on  to  electric  consum- 
ers In  the  form  of  lower  rates  by  the  utilities. 
That  Is  why  the  Federal  yardstick  provided 
by  the  wholesale  power  supply  system  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Development  Corpo- 
ration will  be  an  Important  stimulus  for  the 
privately  owned  electrical  systems  of  New 
England  to  consider  belatedly  the  consumer 
Interest.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
described  the  yardstick  as  a  "birch  rod  in 
the  closet  *  *  •  to  prevent  extortion  against 
the  public." 

I  have  already  called  to  your  attention 
that  a  relatively  small  amovmt  of  low  cost 
•wholesale  power  received  by  the  State  of 
Vermont  from  the  State-owned  St.  Lawrence 
project  has  reduced  rates  there  some  14  per- 
cent In  3  years. 

The  promise  of  modern  power  technology 
and  energy  revolution  can  usher  in  a  new 
age  of  abundance  to  this  region,  our  Nation 
and  to  the  world. 

But  this  enormous  potential  for  a  more 
abundant  life  cannot  be  adequately  realized 
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unless  It  Is  assured  that  the  people  and  not 
merely  large  corporations  will  be  the  recip- 
ients and  there  is  exercised  necessary  social 
controls  over  energy  policies  and  programs. 
Here  Is  also  a  fruitful  field  into  which  both 
Federal  and  State  regulation  should  enter 
the  scene  forcefully.  Major  transmission 
lines  should  be  ruled  common  carriers,  Just 
as  airlines,  buses,  trains,  and  trucks  are 
determined  as  such  by  law. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  should  be 
empowered  by  the  Congress  to  require  that 
regulated  utilities  in  all  regions  be  required 
to  pool  and  Interconnect  in  such  fashion  as 
to  attain  optimum  use  of  the  power  resources 
Involved.  The  same  requirements  should  be 
exacted  by  means  of  neceseary  legislation  by 
the  six  New  England  States  for  intrastate 
coordination  of  power  systems. 

Consideration  should  be  given  the  advisa- 
bility of  divorcing  major  generation  and 
transmission  from  distribution  functions  of 
New  England's  privately  owned  utilities  and 
those  across  the  Nation  as  well.  The  desir- 
able goal  of  reducing  differences  In  power 
costs  between  regions  until  there  can  be  a 
national  wholesale  power  rate  applicable  from 
coast  to  coast  would  be  facilitated  by  this 
step.  It  would  make  it  much  more  pos- 
sible that  all  utilities  will  be  assured  of 
ample  power  supply  without  discrimination. 
It  would  break  up  the  vertically  Integrated 
power  monopoly  which  now  owns  and  oper- 
ates 75  percent  of  the  aggregate  U.S.  power 
industry  and  Is  really  responsible  to  no  one 
in  its  basic  policy  decision. 

In  addition  to  hydropower  developed  as 
part  of  comprehensive  rlvtr  basin  water  con- 
trol programs,  there  should  be  early  con- 
sideration of  a  large  nuclear  plant  to  serve 
growing  loads  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  for  industrial  and  other 
users. 

As  a  first  step  towarfl  realization  of  a 
Federal  regional  development  corporation  for 
New  England,  Federal  power  generated  at 
multiple-purpose  plants  on  New  England 
river  systems  would  be  marketed  at  low 
reglonwlde  wholesale  rates  by  an  Interim 
Northeast  Power  Administration.  It  would 
explore  alternative  sources  for  future  power, 
such  as  that  from  Canadian  development, 
mine-mouth  power  from  Appalachla,  and 
other  possibilities.  The  Corporation  would 
draw  up  plans  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  guidance,  with  partial  financing  by 
means  of  loans  or  grants-in-aid  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  citizens'  groups  and  colleges 
and  universities,  to  develop  and  conserve  the 
water  and  associated  land  resources  of  tribu- 
tary watersheds.  The  Corporation  would  also 
work  with  States  and  localities  on  problems 
of  water  supply,  including  pollution  abate- 
ment, ground  water  resources,  and  gathering 
basic  data. 

Another  function  of  the  Corporation 
would  be  to  assist  In  the  necessary  interna- 
tional negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  with  respect  to  boundary 
waters,  importations  and  exchange  of  power, 
problems  of  the  fisheries  and  ocean  re- 
sources, and  international  trade  and  com- 
merce as  they  might  affect  New  England. 

There  is  a  big  Job  here  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— to  develop  the  potentialities  of 
public  streams,  to  Join  the  States  and  other 
institutions  to  make  available  to  the  people 
of  the  region  physical  tools  and  technical 
knowledge  needed  to  stlantilate  and  sustain 
economic  progress. 

There  is  an  equally  big  job  for  the  States 
and  localities.  Their  uncommitted  re- 
sources will  be  stretched  to  the  utmost  to 
provide  State  and  local  parks  and  recreational 
areas,  highways,  and  other  mass  transporUi- 
tlon  facilities,  community  facilities,  land- 
use  planning,  and  action  programs.  Some  of 
these  activities  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
State  alone,  some  with  cooperation  of  the 
counties  and  localities,  some  with  the  assist- 
ance Of  private  business  and  citizens'  groups. 


There  Is  a  broad  range  of  Federal  assistance 
available  for  State  and  local  governments  In 
the  Economic  Opportunities,  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  Small  Watersheds  Act, 
title  VII  of  the  1961  Hotising  Act,  section  701 
grants  administered  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  sale  of  surplus  Federal  lands. 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  assistance  for  beach 
and  shoreline  parks  and  conservation  areas, 
and  flood-plain  zoning  studies. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  are  also  available 
from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  for  con- 
struction of  single  or  multimuniclpallty  sew- 
age disposal  plants.  Legislation  was  heard 
last  week  in  the  Senate  to  rtiise  the  maximum 
ceiling  on  such  grants. 

Federal  funds  are  available  as  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  to  establish  regulatory  programs 
over  air  pollution.  Other  Federal  programs 
provide  financial  help  or  technical  assistance 
in  forest  management,  fisheries,  housing, 
small  business,  and  scientific  and  technical 
research  and  development. 

Thus,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  States,  lo- 
calities, private  business,  education  groups, 
and  citizens  can  and  must  increase  their 
efforts  to  supplement  Federal  assistance, 
which  is  already  available  in  many  forms  to 
benefit  the  economy  of  the  New  England  re- 
gion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  from  the  neighboring  State  of 
New  York  has  already  asked  his  legislature 
for  $1  billion  to  combat  water  pollution  there. 
He  is  counting  on  further  liberalization  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  carry 
a  large  part  of  the  financial  load  of  his  pro- 
posed program. 

First  steps  toward  realization  of  the  New 
England  region's  economic  potential — to 
make  the  resources  of  New  England  work 
for  people — should  be  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  adoption  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Development  Corp.  Such  a  proposal,  which 
I  have  merely  outlined,  requires  a  great  deal 
further  debate  and  analysis  before  it  can  be 
set  forth  In  the  form  of  proposed  legislation. 
In  the  meanwhile,  New  England  must  be- 
gin to  gird  itself  for  a  mighty  regional 
effort. 
As  a  beginning,  we  make  these  proposals: 

1.  The  Dickey  project  on  the  St.  Johns 
should  be  Immediately  authorized  as  a  Fed- 
eral project  to  generate  nearly  500,000  firm 
kilowatts  of  power  for  the  region.  Power 
is  to  be  carried  to  Bangor,  Maine,  and  thence 
on  a  high-voltage  Federal  transmission  line 
to  Boston. 

2.  The  next  step,  when  international  ne- 
gotiations and  further  studies  have  been 
completed,  should  be  Federal  authorization 
and  construction  of  the  great  Passama- 
quoddy  tidal  resource,  which  would  provide 
a  million  kilowatts  of  peaking  capacity  im- 
mensely valuable  to  New  England's  load 
pattern. 

3.  The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers'  river 
basin  studies  on  the  Kennebec,  Merrimack, 
Connecticut,  Penobscot,  and  other  rivers, 
should  be  updated  and  reviewed  in  order  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  hydropower  as 
part  of  full,  miUtiple-purpose  comprehen- 
sive development  and  control  of  the  water 
resources  involved.  This  would  remove  the 
dead  hand  of  the  New  York-New  England 
Interagency  Committee's  1953  report  setting 
up  a  single-purpose  flood  control  program  for 
the  river  basins  of  the  New  England  region. 

4.  There  should  be  a  coordinated  Federal, 
State,  and  local  effort  on  all  Interstate  river 
systems  to  abate  water  pollution. 

5.  Local  water  and  air  pollution  regula- 
tion and  enforcement  should  be  Immediately 
expanded  and  Implemented. 

6.  State  and  local  governments  should 
swiftly  move  to  acquire  lands  necessary  for 
outdoor  recreation  facilities,  such  acquisition 
carefully  planned  in  light  of  proper  land  use 
and  special  needs  of  city  dwellers. 

7.  Although  the  Federal  area  redevelop- 
ment program,  which  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  was  of  some  assistance  in 


meeting  problems  In  local  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  the  areas  aided  have 
been  limited  in  size  and  the  programs  poorly 
coordinated.  The  accelerated  public  works 
program  was  too  limited  In  amount  appropri- 
ated and  also  poorly  coordinated. 

We  hope  the  New  England  Governors  will 
support  proposed  Federal  legislation  when 
it  Is  introduced — to  Invest  large-scale  techni- 
cal assistance,  grants-in-aid  for  public  works 
improvements,  loans  to  industry  and  intel- 
ligent manpower  retraining,  In  a  well-co- 
ordinated effort  to  reach  regions,  subreglons 
and  local  labor  markets.  Such  a  program 
will  have  to  measure  up  to  the  criterion  of 
providing  economic  Improvement.  It  must 
be  used  flexibly  not  only  to  help  combat  re- 
cession before  It  can  start,  but,  conversely, 
to  provide  a  permanent  foundation  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability. 

8.  In  the  opinion  of  organized  labor  In 
New  England;  ovu:  region  must  Immediately 
set  about  better  to  Identify  our  needs,  our 
problems,  and  otir  resources  to  meet  and 
solve  them.  We  propose  that  you,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  England,  establish  a  regional 
factfinding  organization,  with  a  skilled 
technical  staff,  flnanced  by  the  six  States,  to 
perform  studies  which  would  cover  but  not 
necessarily  be  restricted  to  the  fields  I  have 
dealt  with.  Such  special  studies  would 
scrutinize  population,  labor  markets,  man- 
power mobUlty  of  labor,  power  and  energy 
costs,  water  supply  and  quality,  utility  reg- 
ulation, recreation,  soil  conservation,  for- 
estry, fisheries  and  oceanography,  transporta- 
tion, land  use,  metropoliten  problems,  taxes, 
public  finance,  and  the  like.  We  are  grati- 
fied that  the  New  England  Governors  have 
made  a  start  by  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  power. 

This  organization  could  be  financed  by 
various  State  governments  in  the  region,  and 
to  find  out  more  about  our  common  regional 
problems.  This  would  insure  that  better 
planning  and  better  systems  of  priorities 
and  allocations  of  money  and  management 
be  developed  to  work  toward  their  solution. 
9.  Various  States  In  the  region  should  be 
Intensifying  their  work  in  modernizing  laws 
dealing  with  rights  to^the  use  of  both  surface 
and  underground  water.  One  goal  would  be 
that  of  requiring  private  commercial  timber 
operators  to  use  sustained -yield  forest  man- 
agement methods  and  allow  access  roads  in 
larger  holdings.  This  would  enable  the  pub- 
lic to  reach  and  use  certain  kinds  of  recrea- 
tional areas.  Small,  scattered  woodlot  own- 
ers should  be  assisted  by  the  States  in  devel- 
oping steady  Income  from  sustalned-yleld 
management.  The  Federal  Government 
should  assist  these  small  tlmbermen  to  form 
supply  and  marketing  cooperatives,  obtain 
small  business  loans,  technical  and  market- 
ing assistance,  and  research  programs  to  de- 
velop strains  of  trees  adapted  to  regional 
growing  seasons  and  cUmatologlcal  condi- 
tions. Wherever  possible,  forest  Industries 
should  be  located  near  the  resource  to  pro- 
vide steady  markets  and  stimulate  local 
economies. 

In  August  1963,  organized  labor  solidly  en- 
dorsed the  Federal  Government's  proposed 
St.  Johns-Passamaquoddy  power  develop- 
ment. We  stated  In  a  press  release  that  "New 
England  cannot  stand  still  economically.  It 
must  either  move  forward  or  retreat  •  •  •. 
Our  citizens  for  many  decades  have  contrib- 
uted their  share  of  the  costs  of  great  Fed- 
eral water  development  projects  in  other  re- 
gions. In  so  doing,  we  have  failed  to  realize 
our  own  resources  potential." 

Senator  Muskie  expressed  the  situation  by 
saying  that  it  is  New  England's  turn  at  bat. 
The  late  President  Kennedy  made  the 
wider  Issue  quite  plain  when  he  wrote:  "We 
are  not  50  cotintries.  We  are  1  country  of 
50  States  and  1  people.  Those  programs 
which  make  life  better  for  some  of  our  people 
will  make  life  better  for  all  of  our  people, 
A  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats." 
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TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  tMr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  income  to  individuals  for 
certain  expenses  incurred  in  providing 
higher  education. 

The  concept  of  tax  relief  to  ease  the 
burden  of  the  high  costs  of  college  edu- 
cation has  been  advanced  many  times  in 
the  past.  In  the  last  decade  over  400 
bills  of  this  nature  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress. 

This  year  we  must  squarely  face  the 
issue  of  providing  tax  relief  to  ease  the 
heavy  burden  of  college  costs. 

The  principal  features  of  my  proposal 
are  as  follows: 

First.  The  bill  provides  an  income  tax 
credit  on  $1,500  of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
and  supplies  for  a  student  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  The  credit  is 
subtracted  from  the  amount  of  taxes 
which  are  due;  thus,  each  dollar  of  tax 
credit  is  a  dollar  actually  saved  by  the 
taxpayer. 

Second.  The  credit  is  computed  as 
follows:  75  percent  of  the  first  $200  of 
expenses,  25  percent  of  the  next  $300, 
and  10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000.  For 
example,  expenses  of  $300  would  result 
in  a  credit  of  $175,  while  expenses  of 
$1,500  would  result  in  a  credit  of  $325. 
In  the  Great  Lakes  and  Plains  area,  the 
average  cost  of  tuition  and  books  is  $275 
at  public  institutions  and  $763  at  private 
institutions.  This  bill  would  provide  tax 
credits  of  $168.78  and  $251.30,  respec- 
tively. 

Third.  The  credit  is  available  to  any- 
one who  pays  for  the  tuition  expenses — 
parents,  students,  or  any  other  person. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  limitation  on  the 
credit  so  that  it  gives  less  dollar  benefit 
to  upper  middle  income  groups  and  no 
benefit  to  high  income  groups.  The 
credit  is  reduced  by  1  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  exceeds  $25,000.  In  other 
words,  for  evei-y  $5,000  of  adjusted  gross 
income  above  $25,000  the  credit  is  re- 
duced by  $50.  As  a  result,  the  taxpayer 
earning  $40,000  gets  less  benefit  than 
the  taxpayer  at  the  $10,000  or  $20,000 
level,  and  the  taxpayer  at  the  $57,500 
level  gets  no  benefit  at  all.  Sixty-two 
percent  of  the  dollar  benefit  goes  to 
famines  with  incomes  between  $3,000 
and  $10,000.  who  happen  to  comprise  62 
percent  of  our  population.  Ninety-one 
percent  of  the  benefit  goes  to  families 
below  $20,000  of  income. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. There  will  be  no  costly  Federal 
administrative  bureaucracy  and  super- 
vision, no  Federal  interference  or  control 
of  education,  no  church  and  state  prob- 
lems.   To  give  such  relief  will  also  elimi- 


nate discrimination  arising  out  of  pres- 
ent law.  For  example,  individuals  may 
deduct  contributions  to  educational  in- 
stitutions for  educating  other  people's 
children  but  not  their  own.  Further,  in- 
dustry may  devote  sums  to  the  education 
of  students,  and  even  to  the  training  of 
executives  and  take  a  deduction  for  sums 
so  spent.  My  proposal  will  allow  par- 
ents to  do  something  for  their  own  chil- 
dren. 

This  credit  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  gift  from  the  Treasury.  It  is  the  tax- 
payer who  gives  to  the  Government.  A 
program  like  this  is  far  better  than  tak- 
ing all  the  money  into  the  Federal 
Trcasui-y,  setting  up  a  bureaucracy  to 
give  back  anything  left  over  after  ex- 
penses, and  designating  certain  schools 
and  areas  of  study  for  the  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  own  money.  Let  them  keep 
their  money  and  select  their  own  colleges 
and  curriculums. 

The  so-called  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasuf'y  should  really  be  regarded  sim- 
ply as  a  revenue  deferment.  To  the 
extent  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
beneficiaries  is  increased,  their  taxable 
income  rises,  and  with  it  the  revenue 
yield  to  the  Treasury.  This  is  supported 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimate 
that  a  man's  lifetime  earnings  are  in- 
creased $100,000  as  a  result  of  his  col- 
lege education. 

Our  Government  already  recognizes 
numerous  personal  expenses  as  properly 
deductible.  Parents  and  educators  ask 
that  the  cost  of  providing  an  education 
be  given  similar  recognition.  Our  tax 
laws  also  recognize  the  importance  of  in- 
vestment. Both  in  1962  and  again  last 
year  tax  laws  were  enacted  making  sub- 
stantial provision  for  tax  relief  when  in- 
vestment was  made  in  new  plants  and 
equipment.  Investment  in  our  future  as 
a  nation — in  the  education  of  college 
students — is  just  as  entitled  to  a  tax 
credit  as  tliose  investments. 

This  proposal  is  for  the  average  family 
in  America.  Their  income  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  salary.  They  work 
hard  to  earn  that  salai-y.  and  it  is  all 
taxable.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, a  $600  exemption  is  allowed  if  the 
dependent  is  a  full-time  student  after 
he  reaches  19  years  of  age.  This  is  just 
not  realistic  for  today's  educational 
expenses. 

Families  with  incomes  of  $6,000  to 
$15,000  are  generally  not  eligible  for 
scholarship  aid— 71  percent  of  those  re- 
ceiving National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans  have  incomes  below  $6,000.  There 
already  exists  sums  totaling  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  are  available  for 
scholarships  to  needy  deserving  students. 
If  parents  are  permitted  to  deduct  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  costs  of  sending  their 
children  to  college,  they  will  reappraise 
their  financial  ability  to  pay  the  full  edu- 
cation costs  with  the  result  that  they  will 
be  able  to  forgo  a  claim  on  funds  that 
will  then  become  available  to  children 
coming  from  homes  of  lesser  financial 
ability. 

What  is  involved  here  Is  no  small  or 
limited  problem.  Our  country  has  one- 
foiurth    of    the    world's   institutions    of 


higher  learning  and  one-third  of  its  col- 
lege students.  One-third  of  our  promis- 
ing high  school  graduates  are  financially 
unable  to  continue  the  development  of 
their  talents.  Education  is  necessary  to 
the  future  progress  of  our  Nation.  Thus, 
lessening  the  tax  burden  on  those  who 
finance  the  higher  education  of  students 
will  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole.  Tax 
relief  properly  channeled  to  financially 
hard-pressed  parents  and  students  will 
increase  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
provide  or  obtain  a  college  education. 


KING-ANDERSON    HEALTH    INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  King]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  February  15,  1965,  issue  of  the 
AMA  News,  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  devotes 
its  entire  front  page  to  stories  against 
the  King-Anderson  prepaid  health  in- 
surance program  for  the  a^ed,  embodied 
as  a  part  of  H.R.  1  and  S.l. 

One  of  the  stories  is  headlined:  "AMA 
Asks  Careful  Deliberation  of  Bills." 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  AMA  News 
on  this  point.  Each  bill  that  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress  must  receive  careful 
consideration.  I  can  assure  the  AMA 
that  each  bill  coming  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  does  receive 
most  careful  scrutiny. 

The  news  stoi-y  in  question  quotes  Dr. 
Donovan  F.  Ward,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
currently  president  of  the  AMA,  as  say- 
ing: 

Certainly  It  Is  never  too  late  to  pass  good 
legislation  and  defeat  bad  legislation. 

Dr.  Ward  is  correct. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Kerr-Mllls  law,  which  provides  a 
limited  amount  of  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  needy  aged  persons.  Each  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
were  to  provide  matching  funds  and  a 
State  plan  of  administration  in  order 
to  get  the  program  into  operation. 

Today,  44  of  those  54  jurisdictions 
have  some  kind  of  Kerr-Mills  program 
in  effect.  I  say  "some  kind"  because  the 
level  of  services  to  be  provided  to  the 
needy  aged  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  State — or  territorial — governments. 
But  what  of  the  other  10  jurisdictions— 
10  States?  The  Kerr-Mills  program 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  national 
program.  Some  States  have  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  participate  in  Kerr-Mills. 

But  what  of  eldercare?  This  is  the 
popular  term  applied  by  the  AMA  to  its 
plan  for  providing  a  means  to  finance 
health  care  for  the  aged. 

Eldercare  is  simply  an  amendment  ex- 
panding the  Kerr-Mills  law,  which  has 
not  demonstrated  its  ability  to  meet  the 
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nroblems  of  the  aged.  Eldercare  is  a 
Dlan  to  use  Federal  funds  to  buy  com- 
mercial health  insurance  poUcies  for 
Tged  people;  the  bill.  HJl.  3727.  contains 
no  limitations  of  rates  nor  does  it  specify 
any  minimum  level  of  health  services 
that  must  be  provided  by  the  States. 

Once  the  funds  leave  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury the  money  could  be  used  to  pay 
exorbitant  administrative  and  acquisi- 
tion costs  of  private  ccflnpanies.  The 
companies  would  benefit  far  more  than 
needy  aged  people. 

H.R.  3727,  or  eldercare,  lacks  detail 
in  financing  method,  administration,  and 
supervision  of  spending. 

The  AMA  is  currently  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  advertising  to  build 
up  a  barrage  of  constituent  mail  to 
Members  of  Congress,  asking  for  pas- 
sage of  eldercare  and  rejection  of  King- 
Anderson. 

The  AMA's  advertisements  contain 
clever  and  imprecise  wording.  You  will 
note  the  use  of  the  word  "offer"  in  ad- 
vertisements expounding  the  benefits  of 
eldercare.  But  the  offer  is  tenuous, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  State  govern- 
ments actually  to  put  the  program  into 
force  and  to  say  which  services  will  be 
provided. 

By  contrast,  the  King-Anderson  bill 
does  not  offer  or  promise  anything.  It 
simply  guarantees  that  payment  for  the 
specified  services  will  be  made.  The 
method,  financing,  and  supervision  are 
clearly  spelled  out  in  the  legislation. 
Once  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  law 
will  go  into  effect  on  the  date  specified, 
without  being  at  the  discretion  of  any 
other  agency. 

The  AMA  seemingly  contradicts  itself 
in  another  aspect  of  the  two  bills.  It 
raises  the  specter  of  socialized  medicine 
when  King-Anderson  Is  mentioned.  Yet 
the  King-Anderson  bill*— H.R.  1  and  S. 
1— only  provide  for  hospital  care,  nurs- 
ing home,  diagnostic  services,  and  home 
health  care  for  aged  persons;  it  does  not 
pay  for  doctors'  services,  nor  for  drugs 
outside  the  hospital.  This  hardly  con- 
stitutes socialized  medicine.  It  does  not 
tell  a  patient  what  kind  of  services  he 
must  agree  to  accept. 

The  AMA's  bill  seems  to  be  a  step 
toward  the  same  kind  of  governmentally 
financed  medical  program  that  is  in 
force  in  Great  Britain— but  without  pro- 
tection against  abusive  practices.  Does 
the  AMA  truly  want  this? 

The  AMA  News  also  quotes  the  De- 
partment of  HeaUh.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  saying  the  social  security  trust 
fund  will  be  insolvent  by  1975  if  King- 
Anderson  becomes  law.  Unfortunately 
the  AMA's  diagnosis  is  a  bit  scanty  of 
facts.  The  King-Anderson  bill  will  es- 
tablish a  separate  trust  fund  to  pay  hos- 
pital care  costs;  the  fund  will  be  kept 
actuarily  sound  and  in  balance,  in  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund  has  been  kept  solid  for 
the  30  years  it  has  existed. 

The  only  Treasury  appropriation  for 
the  King-Anderson  program  will  be 
about  $300  million  yearly,  required  for 
those  not  eligible  for  the  social  security 
financed  program.    But  the  $300  milUon 


will  be  offset  by  about  two-thirds  with 
reductions  in  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 
But  the  eldercare  bill  would  call  for  a 
yearly  Treasury  drain,  adding  to  deficits 
or  reducing  the  likelihood  of  a  further 
Federal  tax  deduction.  The  AMA  has 
not  justified  its  position  of  being  in  fa- 
vor of  this  instance  of  added  deficit  fi- 
nancing, in  light  of  its  long  known  oppo- 
sition to  Federal  deficits. 

I  wish  to  return  to  Dr.  Ward's  state- 
ment calling  for  "careful  consideration" 
of  legislation.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  January  announced  his  sup- 
port for  a  new  look  at  the  Kerr-Mills  law 
because  the  States  had  not  been  provid- 
ing adequate  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ices to  the  aged.  Three  days  later,  after 
a  crash  program  in  the  AMA's  legislative 
shop,  the  eldercare  bill  was  unveiled.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  how  much  careful 
consideration  went  into  that  bill. 

I  wish  to  make  a  final  point  in  contrast 
to  the  speed  with  which  H.R.  3727  was 
drafted.  The  King- Anderson  bill's  pro- 
visions have  been  before  this  Congress 
several  times  since  1957.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  from  the  standpoints 
of  national  policy,  actuarial  funding,  and 
needs   of    our   citizens.    Thousands   of 


pages  of  hearings  repeatedly  tell  of  the 
need  for,  and  explain  the  workings  of, 
the  King-Anderson  program. 

Dr.  Donald  E.  Wood,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  February  7,  1965,  admitted: 

Now  the  cost  of  the  doctors'  eldercare  pro- 
gram has  not  been  calculated,  but  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  it  would  be  substan- 
tially less  than  the  medicare  plan. 

Is  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  recommend  such  a  program,  whose 
costs  are  not  known,  and  whose  benefits 
are  not  specified,  to  this  House  for  pas- 
sage?   I  think  not. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  will  do  more 
than  pay  for  limited  hospital  insurance 
for  the  aged.  It  also  will  increase  social 
security  retirement  and  survivors'  bene- 
fits by  7  percent,  it  will  increase  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  welfare  and  public  assist- 
ance programs,  and  it  will  encourage  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  to  provide 
supplemental  health  insurance  coverage 
to  the  aged,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  clearly  defined  authority  to 
police  the  administration  of  Federal 
fund  payments  for  such  premiums. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  table  comparing  the  King- 
Anderson  and  the  eldercare — Herlong- 
Curtis — bills: 


Comparison  of  King-Anderson    (Medicare)    and  Herlong-Cttrtis    (Eldercare) 


Bills 


KING-ANDERSON      (MEDICARE) 

Provides  federally  administered  hospital 
insurance  plan  for  persons  over  65,  financed 
through  social  security  contributions;  gives 
7  percent  Increase  in  social  security  benefits 
to  2*^  million;  revises  matching  formula  for 
needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled,  and  for  de- 
pendent children  to  Increase  total  available 

benefits.  ^     . 

Cost 


HERLONG-CURTIS  (ELDERCARE) 

Ofifers  expansion  of  Kerr-Mllls  program  by 
premium  payments  of  commercial  health  in- 
surance coverage;  gives  tax  incentives  to  aged 
persons  who  buy  commercially  available 
health  coverage. 


Hospital  care:  $800  million  in  calendar 
1966.  $1.78  billion  In  1967  for  social  security 
ellglbles,  paid  from  hospital  trust  fund,  self- 
financed  and  to  need  no  Treas\u-y  funds. 
(About  $300,000,000  yearly  for  those  not 
eligible  m  social  security  plan.)  Actuarial 
soundness  also  assured  for  old  age,  dlsabUlty, 
and  other  benefit  increases. 


Completely  \mdetermined,  by  AMA's  own 
admission.  However,  AMA  fiatly,  reassxirlng- 
ly  and  without  calculation  decrees  its  plan 
costs  "would  be  substantially  less  than  medi- 
care." 

Note. — AMA  bill  only  covers  spotty  an* 
limited  medical  Insurance  payments.  In  tne 
States  that  can  afford  to  provide  matching 
funds.  AMA  bill  Is  not  a  comprehensive  ex- 
pansion of  the  entire  social  security  pro- 
gram, which  King-Anderson  bill  encom- 
passes. 
Financing 


Paycheck  withholding  and  increased  pay- 
ments by  self-employed;  top  limit  forty- 
five  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  first 
$5,600;  35  to  48  cents  a  week  per  employed 
person. 


Not  clearly  spelled  out,  except  for  need 

for  direct  appropriations  from  Federal  and 

State  treasuries,  if  States  are  able  and  wUl- 

Ing   to  provide  the   added  funds.     Present 

Kerr-Mllls   formula    would   be    Increased    6 

percent  as  to  private  insvirance  part.     U.S. 

funds  wovild  be  from  administrative  budget, 

adding  to  deficits  or  reducing  possibility  of 

further  tax  cuts. 

Administration 

Through  the  social  security  program  with        T^^^  the  SU^s    i.  ^egislatu-s  j.o- 

costs  under  Close  control.  Sof  ^ver    iqu^ltlon    and    administrative 

costs  of  private  Insurers  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment; bin  contains  no  guidelines  for  State 
plans. 
Benefits 


1st  day  paid  by  patient;  60  days  in  con- 
valescent centers  after  discharge  from  hos- 
pital; 240  home  visits  a  year  by  visiting 
nurses  or  slmUar  personnel;  hospital  out- 
patient diagnostic  services,  minus  small 
deductible. 


States'  (and  companies')   discretion. 
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Guaranteed  benefits 


KING-ANDERSON     (MEDICARE) 

Payment  for  the  services  listed  In  para- 
graph above.  Once  the  law  goes  Into  effect 
(target  date  July  1,  1966).  hospitalization 
benefits  will  be  automatically  available. 


HERLONG-CURTIS    (ELDERCARE) 

None  whatever  guaranteed.  AMA  adver- 
tisements carry  the  word  "offer"  In  describ- 
ing the  range  of  services.  States  have  full 
discretion  in  providing  payment  for  serv- 
ices. Many  States'  financial  problems  make 
provision  of  reasonable  benefits  impossible. 


Private  insurance 


Can  supplement  basic  benefits  of  King- 
Anderson  by  giving  aged  opportunity  to  se- 
cure private  health  insurance  protection  at 
a  reasonable  cost;  companies  allowed  to 
form  nonprofit  syndicates  for  underwrit- 
ing; for  first  time,  many  aged  would  be  able 
to  secure  private  hospital  and  medical  cov- 
erage. 

Eligibility 


State  would  enter  Into  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  with  private  Insurers  as  It 
would  deem  appropriate.  No  Federal  reg- 
ulation over  premiums.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  private  insurers  to  supplement  54  dif- 
ferent benefit  packages. 


All  persons  65  and  over  (Includes  those 
under  social  security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment and  all  other  currently  aged  not  in 
those  2  programs) . 


Nineteen  million  persons 
tion  growth,  number  will  Increase.    Fund  to 
be  kept  solvent  through  sound  application  of 
actuarial  science. 


Persons  65  and  older,  who  are  not  re- 
cipients of  old-age  assistance  and  who  do 
not  have  sufficient  income  (as  determined  by 
States)  to  pay  for  needed  health  services. 
While  this  bill  says  coverage  should  be  open 
to  all,  those  above  State-set  Income  level 
would  be  required  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
premiums,  which  could  be  unduly  high. 
There  is  no  assurance  the  State-set  in- 
come ceiling  woiild  not  be  in  the  poverty 
range. 
Number  of  eligible  aged 

With  popula-  Undetermined.  Kerr-Mllls  was  passed  In 
1960;  in  the  intervening  5  years,  only  40 
States  and  4  other  Jurisdictions  have  put 
such  medical-hospital  programs  into  effect, 
some  to  very  limited  extent  because  of  States 
financial  problems.  In  fiscal  1963.  Kerr- 
Mllls  program  aided  338,200  persons;  in  fiscal 
1964,  475.000.  Applicants  are  classed  as  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance  (welfare). 
Standards  may  be  too  stringent  or  may  tend 
to  humiliate  applicants. 


PRAISE  TO  THE  CITY  OP  NEWARK, 
N.J. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Newark.  N.J.,  is  extremely  proud  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  proved  to  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  actual  implementation  of 
the  Nation's  present  war  on  poverty; 
the  varied  and  far-reaching  program 
enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year 
through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  imagina- 
tive facets  of  that  program  is  embodied 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Through  it,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  boys  and  girls,  ages  16 
through  21,  are  being  given  a  chance  to 
work  in  public  service  occupations,  to 
perform  work  that  badly  needs  to  be 
done  in  our  American  communities,  and 
to  earn  some  money  and  learn  some- 
thing about  the  modern  world  of  work. 

Close  to  100  of  these  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects  have  thus  been 
approved  by  the  Labor  Department. 
But  the  very  first  one  to  actually  get 
underway  was  in  Newark,  and  the  early 
Indications  are  that  its  success  will  un- 
derline the  soundness  of  the  NYC  pro- 


gram and  will  light  a  light  that  other 
communities  in  the  Nation  can  follow. 

In  the  Newark  project  some  700  young, 
unemployed  school  dropouts  have  been 
approved  for  jobs  at  which  they  will 
work  up  to  30  hours  a  week.  Already, 
more  than  300  of  these  are  at  work  in 
our  city's  school  system,  in  hospitals,  at 
the  museum,  and  in  other  public  institu- 
tions. They  are  also  working  at  neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation  and  conserva- 
tion work,  and  many  are  assisting  in  city 
of  Newark  offices. 

The  important  thing  is  that  most  of 
them  are  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
gaining  the  experience  of  meaningful 
work  and  the  feeling  of  reward  that 
comes  from  a  weekly  paycheck.  Inter- 
views with  some  of  the  initial  enrollees 
already  indicate  that  they  are  beginning 
to  give  serious  thought  to  planning  fu- 
ture work  careers,  including,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  possibility  of  returning  to 
school. 

President  Johnson  has  already  singled 
out  the  early  success  of  the  Newark  NYC 
project  in  a  public  statement,  and  it  has 
been  lauded  editorially  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  been  described  In  most  fa- 
vorable terms  by  the  press  throughout 
the  country.  I  am  most  happy  to  join 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Newark 
congressional  delegation  In  congratulat- 
ing Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlzio  and  his 
associates  In  the  Newark  city  govern- 
ment on  their  promptness  and  effective- 
ness in  beginning  our  city's  own  war  on 
poverty.  And  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  few  of  the 


many  enthusiastic  press  reports  on  the 
program : 

[From  the  Newark   (N.J.)    Star-Ledger, 

Feb.  15,  19651 

Johnson  Praises  Newark's  Youth  Project 

(By  Aaron  Benesch) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  said  yes- 
terday that  a  pioneering  neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project  in  Newark — the  first  of  ite 
kind — has  given  hope  for  a  complete  victory 
in  the  war  against  poverty. 

The  President  commented  on  a  special  re- 
port submitted  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Wlllard  Wlrtz  describing  the  first  results 
of  this  phase  of  the  antipoverty  program. 

The  Newark  program  which  began  Jan- 
uary 4,  now  has  348  boys  and  girls  working 
in  the  city's  schools,  hospital,  libi'ary,  mu- 
seum, and  other  public  facilities.  All  the 
youngsters  were  unemployed  school  dropouts 
when  they  began. 

More  than  180  of  these  youngsters  have 
enrolled  in  night  school,  the  report  said. 

"The  project  directors  have  reported  a 
unanimous  explosion  of  new  confidence  and 
new  determination  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents," Johnson  said. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
gram in  Newark,  like  other  NYC  projects  now 
opening  across  the  country,  not  only  condi- 
tions an  untried  skill  but  restores  a  hope. 
Not  only  the  opportunities  for  work,  but  the 
basis  for  self-respect  Is  being  provided,  he 
said. 

The  war  against  poverty  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  struggle  for  human  decency  and 
Independence.  This  report  is  an  early  indi- 
cation that  success  can  be  had  "in  the  beet 
of  all  efforts,"  according  to  the  President. 

Wlrtz  added  that  although  there  are  cur- 
rently 348  boys  and  girls  enrolled,  eventually 
in  the  city's  schools  and  hospital  there  will 
be  700  enrolled.  Including  many  who  will 
work  in  the  library,  museum,  and  other  city 
agencies. 

The  Secretary  said  the  348  are  all  drop- 
outs from  school  and  unemployed.  They  are 
now  working  30  hours  a  week. 

"The  single  most  Important  result  of  the 
program  thus  far  is  the  proof  that  it  has 
provided  young  persons  disheartened  by  fail- 
ure in  school  and  discouraged  by  failure  in 
the  labor  force  to  respond  with  hope,  confi- 
dence, and  effort  when  given  that  Important 
third  chance,"  Wlrtz  said. 

Wlrtz  said  the  Newark  experience  in  Its 
first  month  has  "exploded  the  makework 
concept. 

"If  anyone  In  the  country  thought  of  this 
program  as  a  device  to  remove  unemployed 
boys  and  girls  from  the  statistics  by  filling 
up  their  time,  the  Job  performance  of  the 
youngsters  has  dispelled  that  canard."  he 
added. 

Wlrtz  pointed  out  Mayor  Addonlzio.  of 
Newark,  had  acted  as  promptly  as  NYC  funds 
became  available.  The  total  cost  of  the  con- 
tract is  $520,000,  of  which  $465,000  Is  a  Fed- 
eral contribution.  Of  the  first  240  enrollees, 
only  10  have  quit  the  program  and  2  of 
those  have  returned  to  school. 

He  added  that  112  enrollees.  are  working  in 
city  hospital  and  Ivy  Haven  Home. 

Wlrtz  said  from  extensive  consultation  and 
interviews  with  the  youngsters  the  following 
conclusions  seem  warranted : 

The  NYC  can  provide  the  kind  of  special 
attention  that  schools  often  cannot  provide. 

Work  with  the  NYC  stimulates  a  desire 
to  return  to  school  by  placing  the  youngsters 
in  a  steady  work  situation  In  which  the  value 
of  education  is  always  explicit. 

Over  180  of  the  Newark  enrollees  have 
already  registered  in  night  school  and  more 
are  registering  every  day.  Prom  dozens  of 
Interviews  we  have  determined  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  would  like  more  schooling, 
Wlrtz  said. 
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iProm  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Eifening  News.  Feb. 
I'  15,  1965] 

T  BJ   Hails  Newark  Project:   Youth  Pro- 
gram Called  Example  for  Unfied  States 

(By  George  Kentera) 
Washington.— The  348  Newark  boys  and 
eirls  in  the  first  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
in  the  Nation  have  earned  a  commendation 
from  the  President  himself  and  a  glowing 
report  on  their  work  from  Labor  Secretary 

^ThTs  special  attention  came  from  the  White 
House  because,  in  President  Johnson's  words, 
"This  report  is  an  early  indication  that  we 
can  succeed  In  this  best  od  all  efforts"— the 
war  against  poverty. 

The  Newark  project,  financed  largely  by  a 
$465  000  Federal  grant,  began  on  January  4. 

"ik  Its  initial  month,"  said  the  President 
in  a  statement  for  publication  today,  "the 
project  has  encouraged  and  heartened  all  of 
those  associated  with  It." 

NEW  determination 

"The  348  boys  and  girls  now  enrolled  were 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  They  are  now 
working,  performing  valuable  social  services 
in  the  city  government.  Over  180  have  en- 
rolled at  night  school.  The  project  directors 
have  reported  a  unanimous  expression  of 
new  confidence  and  of  new  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  enrollees. 

"The  program  in  Newark,  like  the  other 
NYC  projects  now  opening  across  the  coun- 
try not  only  conditions  an  untried  skill  for 
employment  but  restores  a  forlorn  hope. 
Not  only  the  opportunity  for  work  but  the 
basis  for  self-respect  is  being  provided.  The 
war  against  poverty  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  struggle  for  human  decency  and  inde- 
pendence." 

Johnson  based  his  comments  on  the  report 
from  Wirtz  in  which  the  Labor  Secretary  used 
extensive  quotations  from  the  project's  en- 
rollees to  make  his  point  of  "heartening  and 
meaningful"  success  In  the  Newark  program. 
"The  single  most  Important  result  of  the 
program  thus  far,"  he  sild,  "Is  the  proof  it 
has  provided  that  young  persons  disheartened 
by  failure  at  school  and  discouraged  by  fail- 
ure in  the  labor  force  do  respond  with  hope, 
confidence,  and  effort  w^en  given  that  im- 
portant third  chance. 

key  to  opportunity 
"The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  been 
built  upon  the  belief  tihat  supervised  em- 
ployment In  public  and  nonprofit  agencies 
is  a  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  opportunity 
now  shut  and  bolted  against  the  dropout. 
It  is  a  key.  not  only  because  It  provides  a 
needed  source  of  Income,  but  a  soiu-ce  of 
pride  as  well." 

Wlrtz'  report  complimented  Newark  Mayor 
Addonlzio  for  acting  promptly  on  the  pro- 
gram when  NYC  funds  became  available. 
The  program  eventuaUy  will  have  700  school 
dropouts  at  work  in  schools,  city  hospitals, 
library,  museum,  and  public  offices  and 
agencies. 

Of  the  original  240  boys  and  girls  who  be- 
gan with  the  project,  only  10  dropped  out 
by  the  end  of  the  first  month— and  2  of 
those  10  had  returned  to  school. 

Wlrtz  said  112  enrollees  are  working  at  city 
hospital  and  at  the  Ivy  Haven  Home  (for 
the  aged) ,  27  at  Newark  Library  and  Newark 
Museum,  and  similar  service  offices,  13  boys 
in  police  and  firemen's  communications  work 
as  linesman's  helpers,  and  30  boys  in  the 
city's  motor  department  learning  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  vehicles. 

duties    tISTED 

"In  general.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  en- 
rollees may  be  found  helping  to  care  for  the 
Bick  doing  routine  clerical  duties,  learning 
to  draft  maps  and  charts,  assisting  mechan- 
ics in  garages,  helping  field  engineering 
teams,  working  in  kitchens  and  laboratories," 
Wlrtz  reported  to  Johriaon. 


The  Labor  Secretary  said  the  following 
conclusions  seemed  warranted  after  con- 
sultations and  Interviews  with  the  Newark 
enrollees  and  with  the  project  staff  headed 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Flagg. 

Projects  of  the  NYC  can  provide  "the 
kind  of  special,  Interested  attention  that 
schools  often  cannot  provide." 

Work  with  the  NYC  stimulates  In  the  boys 
and  girls  a  desire  to  return  to  school.  It 
does  this  by  putting  them  to  work  in  a  way 
in  which  the  value  of  education  Is  clear. 

Enrollees  in  the  NYC  do  their  Jobs  with 
interest  and  effectiveness. 

Wlrtz  noted  that  Jobs  done  by  NYC  en- 
rollees was  work  that  ordinarily  would  not 
be  done,  but  ought  to  be  done  in  the  public 
interest. 

CANARD    DISPELLED 

"The  Newark  experience,  in  Its  first  month, 
has  exploded  the  'make-work'  concept,"  he 
said.  "If  anyone  in  the  country  thought  of 
this  program  as  a  device  to  remove  unem- 
ployed boys  and  girls  from  the  statistics  by 
filling  up  their  time,  the  Job  performance  of 
the  enrollees  has  dispelled  that  canard." 

The  enrollees  work  30  hours  a  week.  Where 
possible,  they  are  placed  In  Jobs  for  which 
they  have  a  preference. 

Wlrtz  stressed  that  the  Job  counselors  In 
the  project  were,  according  to  the  young  en- 
rollees. a  source  of  inspiration.  The  Secre- 
tary quoted  the  words  of  a  counselor  to  ex- 
plain this  feeling  of  the  enrollees. 

"Each  and  every  youngster  is  Important 
to  us,"  said  the  counselor.  "Some  of  them 
seemingly  feel  that  they  are  not  important 
to  anybody,  that  nobody  does  care  about 
them.  Well,  we  care.  Secondly,  we  give 
them  regular  counseling  and  supervision, 
both  on  the  Job  and  through  our  office.  We 
give  constant  attention  to  their  educational 
plans  and  will  hopefully  get  them  all  back  in 

school." 

enrollees'  wish 

Wlrtz  said  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  enrollees  wanted  to  return  to  school,  and 
that  this  wish  was  helped  by  "the  growing 
feeling  of  confidence,  fostered  by  their  per- 
formance at  work,  that  they  can  succeed." 
The  report  by  Wlrtz  Included  anonymous 
interviews  with  students  who  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  education  was  ot  para- 
mount Importance  in  the  modern  world  and 
that  for  the  school  dropout  "life  wasn't  as 
great  as  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be." 

One  girl  said  she  dropped  out  of  school 
because  she  lost  Interest,  her  mind  wasn't  on 
school.     Asked  what  her  mind  was  on  now, 
the  following  dialog  took  place : 
"Getting  a  better  education." 
"What  made  you  change  your  mind?" 
"Because  I  had  such  a  hard  time  trying  to 
find  a  Job." 

NOT  MUCH  FUN 

"It  wasn't  as  much  fun  as  you  thought." 

"No,  it  wasn't." 

And  one  enroUee  working  a  lot  with  un- 
wed mothers  said  she  told  them  to  look  to 
the  future  because  they  were  young  and 
still  had  a  chance  to  continue  their  educa- 

'"This  birth  of  a  second  generation  hope 
is  a  reward  beyond  price,"  concluded  Wlrtz 
m  his  report  to  Johnson.  "It  Is  one  of  the 
compelling  features  that  makes  the  Newark 
program  a  success  in  the  most  important 

terms  of  all.  ^         ,, . 

"Rather  than  submit  to  you  a  formalized 
statement  on  this  program,  I  have  offered  In 
evidence  the  voices  of  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves.  They  are  Proving  themselves 
They  are  making  the  successes.  The  interest 
of  this  Government  was  in  providing  the 
opportunity.  The  rest  was  up  to  the  en- 
rollees. There  Is  every  Indication  •  •  'that 
the  NYC  will  provide  an  enriching  and  re- 
warding experience  for  Its  enrollees.  its  coun- 
selors, Its  administrators  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  general." 


From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.jlQ. 
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Dropouts  on  the  Rebound 
Secretary  Wlrtz  has  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  response  to  the  Labor  Department's 
experimental  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.    In 
a  single  month  the  pilot  program  In  Newark 
rescued  348  dropouts  from  school,  gave  them 
useful  work  and  a  new  outlook  on  life.    All 
of  these  young  people  had  been  discouraged 
by  their  experiences  In  school  and  again  by 
their  Inability  to  find  Jobs.    The  Youth  Corps 
put  them  to  work  as  nurses'  aids,  library  as- 
sistants, linemen's  helpers,  assistant  mechan- 
ics, and  so  forth.    More  than  half  of  the 
group  has  enrolled  in  night  school  and  many 
others  have  laid  plans  for  a  resumption  of 
their  education. 

The  genius  of  the  Youth  Corps  program  is 
that  it  catches  youngsters  at  a  time  of  acute 
disillusionment  and  opens  new  doors  of  op- 
portunity to  them.    Instead  of  trying  to  force 
friistrated  or  rebellious  youngsters  back  to 
school,  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  find  out 
for  themselves,  through  work  experience,  how 
Important  an  education  Is  in  this  age  of  tech- 
nology     and      specialization.    Interviewers 
among  the  participants  In  the  Newark  proj- 
ect found  an  overwhelming  desire  to  return 
to  school  as  soon  as  the  youths  begin  to 
regain  confidence  in  themselves  and  some  un- 
dersUndlng  of  the  kind  of  economic  world 
they  live  In. 

The  experience  to  date  fully  Justifies  ex- 
tension of  this  national  effort  to  save  drop- 
outs,  in   the   language   of   Secretary  Wirtz, 
from  "spending  their  lives  In  the  back  streets 
and  alleys  of  our  economic  life."    The  ap- 
proval of  20  new  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
projects   this  week  brings  the   total  to  60. 
The  plan  Is  to  give  at  least  150,000  boys  and 
girls  another  chance  to  get  a  good  start  in 
life  before  the  year  is  out.     If  these  ventures 
are  as  well  managed  and  as  fruitful  as  the 
pilot  project  appears  to  be,  they  may  well 
become  the  brightest  spot  in  the  antipoverty 
program.    For  there  Is  no  task  in  the  whole 
spectrum  of  our  social  problems  more  vital 
than   redirecting   school   dropouts   who   are 
teetering  on  the  edge  of  despair. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  15.  1965] 
First  Youth  Corps  in  Newark  Hailed 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 
Washington.  February  14. — Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  WiUard  Wlrtz  reported  to  President 
Johnson  today  that  the  Nation's  first  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  in  Newark  had  dis- 
pelled the  idea  that  the  Corps  was  a  "make- 
work  concept." 

In  a  statement  of  reply.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
the  Newark  experiment  "has  encouraged  and 
heartened  all  those  associated  with  it"  and 
added  that  Mr.  Wlrtz'  report  was  "an  early 
Indication  that  we  can  succeed  in  this  best 
of  all  efforts." 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  is 
a  major  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  antipoverty 
program.  Full-time  and  summer  programs 
are  planned  to  give  useful  employment  and 
training  to  school  dropouts.  The  first 
neighborhood  Corps  project  in  the  Nation 
has  been  in  operation  in  Newark  since  Jan- 
uary 4. 

Mr  Wlrtz  said  today  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  President  that  "its  success  has  been  so 
heartening  and  meaningful  that  it  warrants 
a  special  report  to  you." 

A   THIRD    chance 

Mr  Wirtz  said  that  the  Youth  Corps  en- 
rollees were  doing  "Jobs  that  would  not 
ordinarily  be  done"  and  that  "these  are  Jobs 
that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  public  inter- 
est." 

But  he  put  even  higher  emphasis  on  a 
statement  that  "the  single  most  Important 
result  of  the  program  thus  far  is  in  the  proof 
it  has  provided  that  young  persons  disheart- 
ened by  faUure  at  school  and  discouraged  by 
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failure  In  the  labor  force  do  respond  with 
hope,  confidence,  and  effort  when  given  that 
important  third  chance." 

Mr.  Wirtz  said  that  there  were  now  346 
boys  and  girls  at  work  in  Youth  Corps  pro- 
grams in  Newark's  schools,  hospitals,  library, 
museum,  planning  board,  and  other  public 
agencies. 

The  total  will  eventually  rise  to  700.  The 
youths  work  30  hours  a  week.  All  of  them 
were  dropouts  from  school  and  were  unem- 
ployed before  volunteering  for  the  program. 

He  said  the  total  cost  of  the  program  was 
$520,000  of  which  the  Federal  Government 
had  contributed   $465,000. 

THE    180    RLTURN    TO    SCHOOL 

Secretary  Wirtz  said  that  the  brief  expe- 
rience at  Newark  had  led  to  several  con- 
clusions  that   already   seemed   warranted. 

One  was  that  work  with  the  Youth 
Corps  "does  stimulate  a  desire  to  return  to 
school"  and  that  already  180  of  the  Newark 
enrollees  had  registered  at  night. 

He  said  the  desire  to  resume  an  abandoned 
education  was  prompted  by  "the  awareness 
that  education  is  all  Important  In  landing  a 
Job"  and  by  the  "growing  feeling  of  confi- 
dence, fostered  by  their  performance  at  work, 
th.at  they  can  succeed." 

Mr.  Wirtz  said  it  also  appeared  that  the 
counselors  supervising  the  program  had  been 
able,  through  personal  attention  and  genuine 
Interest,  to  Inspire  the  youths.  He  quoted 
one  counselor  as  saying  of  the  youths: 

"Some  of  them  seemingly  feel  that  they 
are  not  Important  to  anybody,  that  nobody 
does  care  about  them.     Well,  we  care." 

Mr.  Wirtz"  brief  report  relied  heavily  on 
quotations  from  interviews  with  young  per- 
sons enrolled  In  the  program.  He  quoted 
one  young  man  who  said  he  dropped  out  of 
school  because  his  cousin  had  told  him  it  was 
the  way  to  "see  the  world." 

The  young  man  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I 
dropped  out  and  I  saw  It — the  unemployment 
line." 

He  was  asked,  "Have  you  taken  this  up 
with  your  cousin?" 

"Did  I,"  said  the  boy.  "He's  got  two  black 
eyes  to  say  that  I  ain't  going  to  drop  out 
of  school  no  more." 

A  girl  was  quoted  as  saying  that  she  now 
wants  to  return  to  school.  She  said:  "A 
high  school  diploma  is  more  important  now — 
and  a  college  diploma  Is  more  Important 
than  a  high  school  diploma.  You  can't 
hardly  get  a  Job  without  a  diploma." 

Mr.  Wirtz  WTOte  to  Mr.  Johnson.  "This 
birth  of  second-generation  hope  is  a  reward 
without  price." 

The  Wirtz  report  said  that  112  youths  were 
working  in  the  Newark  city  hospital  and  at 
the  Ivy  Haven  Home  for  the  Aged.  Most  girls 
are  working  as  nurses'  aids,  but  eight  en- 
rollees are  working  In  the  pathology  depart- 
ment and  five  In  the  dietary  department. 

Twenty-seven  are  working  In  the  library, 
museum  or  In  other  offices  of  Mayor  Hugh  J. 
Addonlzio.  Some  youths  are  working  In  city 
offices  such  as  city  planning,  finance,  per- 
sonnel, and  treasury.  Thirty  boys  work  in 
the  city  motor  department  learning  vehicle 
repair  and  13  boys  work  as  linesmen's  helpers 
for  the  police  and  fire  department  communi- 
cation lines. 
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COLD  WAR  VETERANS'  READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
am  introducing  again,  the  cold  war  GI  cordance  with  my  statement  last  year 
bill,  in  order  to  make  educational  assist-  that  I  would  keep  the  House  informed  of 
ance  and  home  loan  guarantees  available  any  changes  affecting  salary  schedules 
to  the  millions  of  veterans  of  the  cold  war  of  the  House  employees.  I  wish  to  advise 
similar  to  the  benefits  available  to  the  that  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea.  istration   has   revised   the   House   wage 

My  persistence  in  again  introducing  schedule,  a  copy  of  which  is  inserted 

this  legislation  has  been  spurred  on  by  herewith  in  the  Record.     The  criteria 

the  fact  that  my  constituency  has  con-  which  the  committee  uses  in  establishing 

sistently  made  known  its  desires  in  this  the  House  wage  schedule  include  the  an- 

connection.        ^^  ^  ^^,  .    ^     ..  ""^  survey  of  prevailing  wage  rates  for 

Many  beheve  that  this  seems  to  be  the  the  metropolitan   area   of  Washington 

offer  of  a  reward  for  services  rendered,  m  December  the  survey  recommended 

I  would  hke  to  eliminate  this  confusion,  a  slight  increase  in  rates  and  the  com- 

since  It  is  outrageous  to  assume  that  our  mittee  has  revised  its  schedule  in  con- 

youth  would  risk  their  lives  for  the  as-  formity  therewith 

surance   of   educational   benefits.    Ap-         of  thp  7q  r>ositinn<!  in  fho  wnnco  »,>,;,.>, 

proximately  44  percent  of  our  eligible  arf  controuSTTh  s  sched^  2^  L^ 

young  men  serve  their  country  in  some  affected      These"^  positions   are   in   the 

during  a  period  when  the  other  56  per-  lumituiennisneis.  and  so  forth. 

cent  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  their        House  wage  schedule,  per  annum  rates 

education  and  start  their  careers.    The 

problem  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  iiwq- 

those  who  are  in  the  service  are  the  ones 

who  can  least  afford  an  education  and 

are  also  in  no  position  to  compete  with  

the  civilian  population.  i 

The  deep  concern  is  for  those  cold  war  j 

veterans  who  return  to  civilian  life,  for  4"IIIi:iIII"" 

they  return  completely  unprepared  and  s '. 

as  yet  without  skills.    This  legislation  is  7:i:i":"Ii::" 

a  chance — not  a  reward — to  make  up  for  8"IIIIIII"IIII 

lost    time — to    prepare    themselves    for  ?5 

what  the  future  may  hold  in  store.    It  ii!I"""""" 

is  well  known  that  there  is  deep  concern  \l 

for  our  youth  who  decide  to  drop  out       

from  school.    In  a  measure,  our  cold  war  "  ~"  ' 

veterans  are  "dropouts"  and  not  by  their      CIVILIAN  WORKERS  IN  VIETNAM 
own  volition,  and  therefore,  they  should        ^j.     bOGGS     Mr     Sueaker     I    ask 

SaUoT'ThSme"atu?rw''^^^^      T.'  unanimSS'^c^nsenrthaf thf  g'en  J^^^^^^ 

sideration.    This  measure  would  provide  fj-^^j^  n^exas  [Mr  Gonzalez!  mav  pxtpnri 

them  with  the  opportunity  for  an  edu-  ms^eSs  at  thS  St  inThe  Reco^^ 

S^e£ari?v  iSiUeS  m^Tnt"    "^'^    '^^'^  a?dril'^d'e%'x\raneo'rmX^^^^ 
necessarily  limited  means.  rr.v,„    onTiiAi^T^^n      t     i.v,  i.-     i.- 

Our  country  sorely  needs  every  edu-  ,J}il  SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 

cated    and    skilled    worker    available.  t°  '-^^  ^^^"^"^  ^^  ^^^  gentleman  from 

Why  lose  the  talents  and  abiliUes  of  these  ^"ff^^^- 
millions  of  veterans— it  would  be  waste-        ^^^^^  ^^  ^°  objection, 
ful  and  negligible  to  do  this  to  this  group        ^^-  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 

of  men  who  have  served  us  well  and  "^^ny  stories   that   have   been   written 

who  were  ready  to  risk  their  lives  when  about  the  current  crisis  in  Vietnam,  very 

they  were  called.  little  has  been  said  thus  far  about  the 

This  legislation  would  be  a  fine  invest-  courage  and  devotion  of  the  U.S.  civilian 

ment  in  our  Nation's  future — just  as  the  workers  there. 

original  World  War  n  GI  bill,  which  For  this  reason,  I  seek  unanimous  con- 
accomplished  the  educational  objectives  sent  to  include  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
that  were  so  necessary,  ing  story  by  Joseph  Young  which  ap- 
Aside  from  the  monetary  advantages  peared  in  the  February  16,  1965  Wash- 
to  our  communities,  this  bill  would  af-  ington  Star- 

ford  the  same  readjustment  to  civilian  tto    ^  .^     "  «,  »,  ^ 

life  as   the  original  GI  bill  did  for  our  ^^-   ^'^"^^   Workers   praised    for   THEIR 
World  War  H  veterans.  ^"^^^''^  "*  ^^^^*" 

My  correspondence  daily  confirms  my  ^^^  Joseph  Young) 

belief  that  this  measure  has  strong  sup-        ^  firsthand  report  on  how  Government 

port  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  all  ^^^11''^^  employees  are  ably  and  courageously 

possible  to  assure  its  enactment.  performing  their  duties  m  battle-torn  Viet- 

nam  has  been  made  by  the  deputy  Inspector 

^^-^"^^^■"^^  general  of   foreign   assistance  in   the  State 

Department. 

Howard  E.  Haugerud  had  high  praise  for 
employees  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  those  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, after  returning  from  a  month's  inspec- 
tion trip  there. 
Haugerud  reports: 

"Many  of  these  men  whom  I  visited  are 
living  iinder  extremely  hazardous  conditions 
and  are  constantly  subject  to  injury,  kidnap- 
ing, or  death  at  the  bands  of  the  Vletcong 
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SALARY  CHANGES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


I 


infiltrators,   snipers.    terrorlsU   and   regular 
military  units. 

"Thev  must  work  with  and  be  respected 
hv  the  district  chiefs,  village  and  hamlet  lead- 
er, and  often  remain  in  the  hamlets  over- 
nie'ht  in  the  homes  of  these  leaders  who  are 
generally  'marked  men'  by  the  Vletcong.  In 
^Ser  to  carry  out  their  missions,  they  must 
work  in  areas  Infested  with  or  threatened 
hv  the  Vletcong.  They  must  do  so  without 
military  escort  and  generally  unarmed  be- 
muse of  the  allegedly  more  severe  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  Vletcong  In  the  event  of 
capture  while  carrying  weapons. 

"MV  purpose  in  writing  Is  to  call  attention 
to  these  Americans,  many  of  vrhom  are  young 
and  lunlor  in  grade.  Because  their  activities 
a?e  conducted  mainly  with  the  Vietnamese 
neoDle  and  because  they  are  away  frona  the 
laree  population  centers  engaging  In  vital  but 
nonspectacular  work.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  receiving  the  public  credit  that  Is  due 

This  reporter  Is  happy  to  pivy  credit  to  these 
courageous  and  dedicated  public  servants, 
and  by  doing  so  stress  that  Government  civil- 
ian employees  throughout  our  history— In 
war  peace  and  emergency— have  always 
served  their  country  faithfully  and  well. 


sent  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  this  article 
in  the  Record: 

Who'll  Win?  Corporate  Farmers  or 
Migrants? 
Will  America's  desperately  poor  migrant 
farmworkers  be  sold  out  again?  That  ques- 
tion will  soon  be  decided  in  Washington. 
Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz— with 
strong  AFL-CIO  backing— Is  trying  to  get 
the  farmworkers  a  better  deal. 

Big  corporate-type  farmers  in  several 
States  especially  Florida  and  California,  are 
sharply  denouncing  Wirtz.  Senators  Spes- 
sard  Holland  and  George  Smathers.  Demo- 
crats, of  Florida,  and  George  Mubpht.  Re- 
publican, of  California,  have  been  echoing 
the  big  farmers.  They  threaten  to  go  over 
Wirtz'  head  to  President  Johnson.  In  the 
effort  to  do  In  the  farmworkers. 

What  the  big  farmers  want  Is  what  they  ve 
had  in  the  past:  plenty  of  cheap  labor.  In- 
cluding  200.000   or  more   workers   imported 
each  year  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 
seek  new  loophole 
As  Labor  previously  reported,  Congress  al- 


WILL  THE  POOR  MIGRANT  FARM- 
WORKERS BE  SOLD  OUT  AGAIN? 


Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  J 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
one   reasonably    acquainted    with    the 
bracero  law  could  have  predicted  last 
year  when  that  slave-labor  program  was 
finally  voted  down  by  Congress  that  the 
wealthy    and    powerful    forces    which 
profited  from  it  would  make  a  renewed 
last-ditch  stand  to  bring  it  back  during 
the  89th  Congress.     It  is  no  surprise, 
therefore,  to  find  these  forces  going  to 
extreme  lengths  and  making  desperate 
charges  in  an  effort  to  open  the  flood- 
gates so  the  braceros  can  come  into  this 
country  to  work  at  jobs  while  American 
citizens  go  unemployed. 

For  example,  one  claim  that  has  been 
recently  made  is  that  the  crops  in  a  cer- 
tain State  are  rotting  on  the  ground,  un- 
harvested  because  domestic  labor  cannot 
be  found  to  do  the  job.  Thanks  to  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  free  press  and  a 
reporter  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
Peter  Kramer,  this  spurious  claim  has 
been  exposed  as  a  half-truth,  to  put  it 
gently.  The  facts  are,  as  Mr.  Kramer 
learned  while  working  in  the  groves  him- 
self, that  exceptional  weather  conditions 
caused  the  fruit  to  drop  early. 

But  perhaps  the  most  damaging  item 
In  the  case  for  the  bracero  is  the  fact  that 
as  Thomas  L.  Pitts,  of  the  California 
AFL-CIO,  recently  stated  the  great  Im- 
perial Valley's  peak  winter  harvest  was 
handled  without  braceros. 

These  and  other  matters  of  interest  are 
reported  in  the  March  6,  1965,  issue  of 
Conductor  and  Brakeman  In  an  article 
entitled  "Who'll  Win?  Corporate  Farm- 
ers or  Migrants?"   With  unanimous  con- 


lowed  the  law  for  Unportlng  Mexican  braceros 
to  expire  last  December  31.  Now  the  big 
farmers  want  to  Import  workers  under  the 
Immigration  law. 

Before  they  can  do  this  the  big  farmers 
must  prove  to  Wirtz  that  the  foreign  work- 
ers won't  have  an  adverse  effect  on  wages 
for  Americans.  Armed  with  this  power  Wirtz 
has  for  the  first  time  set  minimum  wages 
for  U.S.  farmworkers. 

The  hourly  minimum  In  California  Is  now 
$1  25  an  hoiu:  for  farmwork.  It  will  go  to 
$1  40  on  April  1.  In  Florida,  It's  now  95  cents 
an  hour.    It  will  go  to  $1.15  on  April  1. 

These  actions  have  sent  a  wave  of  hope 
through  the  farmworkers.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pickers  In  Florida's  vast  orange 
groves.  Newsman  Peter  Kramer  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  recently  spent  a  week  pick- 
ing m  the  groves. 

WIN  A  raise 
It's  hard,  backbreaklng  work,  he  found. 
"The  picker's  workday."  he  reported,  runs 
from  dawn  to  dusk."  In  a  full  day  an  aver- 
age picker  may  harvest  3  tons  of  oranges- 
60  boxes.  .... 

As  for  the  pickers'  living  conditions. 
Kramer  quoted  one  foreman  as  follows:  "You 
should  see  some  of  the  places  they  call 
home.  Why,  them  Congressmen  In  Wash- 
ington wouldn't  keep  their  dogs  In  them.  ^ 
Until  late  January  the  orange  pickers 
pay  rate  was  20  cents  a  box.  Then,  a  citrus 
industry  spokesman  complained  to  Kramer, 
"the  pickers  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  threatening  to  walk  off  the  Job  and  let 
the  fruit  rot  unless  the  rate  was  hiked.  The 
rate  is  now  25  to  30  cents  a  box. 

The  same  industry  spokesman  Hennan 
Steele  of  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  said  the  big 
orange  growers'  cost  of  production  averages 
$1  pir  100-pound  box-whlch  tHey  sell  for 
$2.50  to  $3. 

GROSSLT   EXAGGERATED 

The  Labor  Department  and  other  agencies 
have  encouraged  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  to  hire  Jobless  Americans  for  har- 
vesting work.  But  growers  In  both  California 
and  Florida  charge  that  many  of  these  men 
won't  do  the  work,  leading  to  crop  losses. 

Those  charges.  Wirtz  said  last  week,  are 
grossly  exaggerated.  For  example.  Its 
claimed  that  oranges  are  "rotting  on  the 
ground"  In  Florida.  Newsman  Kramer  found 
that  this  was  due  prlmarUy  to  special  weather 
conditions,  making  the  fruit  drop  early.  Yet 
It  was  blamed  on  lack  of  labor. 

In  California.  Thomas  L.  Pitts,  secretary- 
treasxirer  of  the  State  AFI^CIO.  last  week 
noted  that  the  great  Imperial  Valley's  peak 
winter    harvest   was   handled    without   one 


bracero  and  he  appealed  to  Wirtz  not  to  yield 
to  the  big  growers'  pressure. 

"Corporate  growers  have  repeatedly  reuea 
on  llth-hour  wolf  cries  to  bludgeon  State  and 
Federal  agencies  Into  compliance  with  their 
demands  for  a  cheap  farm  labor  supply,"  Pitta 
said.  "This  must  not  be  permitted  to  happen 
again."  

NICHOLLS    STATE    COLLEGE, 
THIBODAUX,  LA. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  success 
too  often  is  overlooked  or  taken  for 
granted  or  not  fully  appreciated.  Fail- 
ure demands  attention,  prompts  inquiry, 
generates  discussion,  and  often  makes 

headlines.  ..v,  ^  t 

It  is  success — grand  success — that  i 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention  today.    It 
is  the  success  of  Nicholls  State  College  at 
Thibodaux,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Lou- 
isiana's   Third    Congressional    District 
which  I  represent.    This  marvelous  in- 
stitution is  indeed  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion and  praise  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation,   especially    during   the   current 
academic  year  when  it  gained  full  mem- 
bership as  an  accredited  institution  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.    Nicholls    has    brought    about 
badly  needed  change,  and  the  change  has 
been  rapid  and  ever  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.   I  know  the  college  and  I  know  its 
president,  Dr.  Vernon  F.  Galliano,  and 
they  have  my  deepest  admiration  and 
respect.  . 

Where  once  education  was  considered 
of  limited  consequence,  especially  by 
many  who  did  not  have  the  money  or  the 
inclination,  it  is  today  regarded  with 
fervor,  sincerely  respected,  and  zealously 
promoted.  Where  opportunities  were 
once  limited,  they  have  since  been 
created.  The  area  that  once  neglected 
talent  today  develops  it.  The  region 
that  once  exported  talent  today  retains 
and  attracts  it.  '^ 

All  of  this  is,  in  large  measure,  the  re- 
sult of  Nicholls  State  College,  which  is 
itself  the  result  of  vision,  perseverance, 
and  hard  work.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that 
this  college,  in  the  next  few  years,  will 
render  more  benefit  than  it  has  in  the 
past  17,  for  its  growth  and  influence,  if 
charted,  match  very  closely  a  table  of 
geometric  progression.  And  we  have 
thus  far  made  only  a  small  mark  on  a 
big  chart. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  section  proudly 
known  today  as  the  Nicholls  area  was 
not  particularly  concerned  about  high 
school  and  almost  disinterested  in  higher 
education.    Twenty  years  ago  its  aspira- 
tions were  for  a  junior  college,  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.    Ten  years  ago. 
the  area  insisted  upon  a  4-year  college, 
nothing  more  or  nothing  less.    Today,  it 
recognizes  a  need  for  a  graduate  program 
and  a  research  program  and  is  not  likely 
to  accept  anything  less  and  is  very  likely 
to  seek  and  gain  much  more.   The  college 
motto,  in  the  coming  years  as  in  the  past, 
will  be  excellence,  service,  and  leadership. 
This  success  story  had  its  beginnings 
in  a  typically  American  way.    It  was  on 
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Tuesday,  April  13,  1944,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Thibodaux  Rotary  Club.  The  guest 
speaker  was  Dean  C.  C.  Colvert,  then  of 
Northeast  Junior  College  at  Monroe.  He 
described  a  junior  college  as  a  people's 
college,  emphasized  the  need  for  one  in 
the  Thibodaux  area,  and  foretold  that 
such  a  college  would  popularize  higher 
education.   He  also  declared : 

There  should  be  no  greater  gap  or  barrier 
between  high  school  graduation  and  the  first 
year  of  the  Junior  college  than  exists  between 
the  Junior  and  senior  years  In  the  high  school 
Itself.  The  taxpayer  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
belief  that  It  is  Just  as  Important  that  his 
children  receive  a  full  opportunity  for  Junior 
college  education  as  It  Is  for  them  to  receive 
a  high  school  education.  He  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  Junior  college  should  be  as 
accessible  to  his  children  as  Is  a  high  school. 

The  spark  had  been  struck.  So  im- 
pressed were  Rotarians  that  they  ap- 
pointed a  three-member  committee  to 
follow  through  on  the  junior  college 
proposal.  Its  members  were  Mr.  Irving 
Legendre,  manager  of  Leighton  sugar 
factory  and  then  club  president;  Mr. 
Emile  Puchee,  manager  of  Mattingly 
Tractor  Co.,  and  the  late  Mayor  Charles 
Delas. 

They  soon  enlarged  their  committee 
after  a  meeting  attended  by,  in  addition 
to  themselves,  Maj.  Roland  B.  Howell 
of  Thibodaux,  a  member  of  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  Board  of  Super- 
visors; Senator  Edmond  L.  Deramee, 
Representative  Marc  J.  Picciola,  Repre- 
sentative— today  Judge — Dave  Martinez, 
Police  Jury  President  L.  A.  Borne,  Police 
Jury  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Frank  L.  Barber.  School  Board  Presi- 
dent J.  Z.  Toups,  School  Board  Member 
L.  E.  Daviet,  Mr.  V.  L.  Caldwell,  Jr.,  and 
Acting  Superintendent  of  Schools  R.  O. 
Moncla. 

The  new,  larger  committee,  known  as 
the  Lafourche  Junior  College  Committee, 
with  Mr.  Leeendre  as  secretary,  oflBcially 
requested  Gen.  C.  B.  Hodges,  presi- 
dent of  Louisiana  State  University,  to 
establish  and  operate  a  junior  college  at 
Thibodaux.  Local  officials  were  success- 
ful in  gaining  the  approval  of  the  State 
legislature,  and  on  July  14,  1944 — only 
3  months  after  the  idea  was  conceived — 
Gov.  Jimmie  Davis  signed  a  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $375,000  "out  of  funds  not 
otherwise  appropriated." 

By  July  31  the  committee  was 
strengthened,  Mr.  Legendre  was  named 
chairman,  and  Dr.  Charles  J.  Barker,  Mr. 
Leonard  Falgout.  Mr.  Litt  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Noah  Ducasse  were  added.  During 
the  next  month  Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  was  also 
added.  The  group's  official  name  was 
changed  to  the  Francis  T.  NichoUs  Junior 
College  Committee,  it  having  been  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Deramee  that  the 
famed  Governor  and  Civil  War  general 
was  the  most  worthy  native  of  the  area 
for  such  special  recognition. 

The  committee  worked  assiduously, 
invited  Dr.  W.  B.  Hatcher,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  LSU,  down  for  a  meeting,  gath- 
ered data,  made  careful  studies,  and  rec- 
ommended a  site.  They  chose  the  Rich- 
ard C.  Plater  site — a  portion  of  historic 
Acadia  plantation — because  of  conven- 
ience, opportunities  for  expansion,  and 
accessibility  to  necessary  utilities.    The 


basic  offer  was  110  acres  for  $24,000  with 
an  option  for  the  purchase  of  an  addi- 
tional 100  acres.  The  appraised  value  of 
the  campus  today  is  very  probably  about 
$24,000  for  a  single  acre. 

Tribute  is  due  the  citizens  of  La- 
fourche who  acted  so  quickly  and  fore- 
sightedly.  They,  like  George  Peabody, 
knew  that  education  is  a  debt  due  from 
the  present  to  future  generations.  Spe- 
cial tribute  is  due  the  Thibodaux  Rotary 
Club,  the  members  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, the  Lafourche  legislators,  the 
police  jury,  the  school  board,  and  the 
mayor  and  board  of  trustees  of  the  city 
of  Thibodaux.  These  were  great  pio- 
neers and  great  citizens.  We  are  all  in 
their  debt. 

Though  the  school  board  and  the  police 
jury  were  willing  to  buy  the  land  to  help 
and  expedite  the  cause,  they  discovered 
that  it  was  not  legally  possible  to  give 
land  to  LSU.  But  the  citizens  were  not 
to  be  deterred.  They  appealed  to  the 
legislature  for  a  special  act,  and  thus  the 
police  jury  was  able  to  purchase  the  land 
and  donate  it  for  the  college. 

The  success  of  a  commuter's  college 
depended  upon  available  transportation. 
School  boards,  badly  in  need  of  quali- 
fied teachers,  were  willing  to  provide  free 
bus  service  from  their  parishes  to  the 
college,  but  this  too  was  not  legally  pos- 
sible. The  Nicholls  movement  pioneered 
for  the  rest  of  the  State  and  soon  it  be- 
came legal  for  school  boards  to  provide 
such  transportation.  Thus  the  concept 
of  public  school  education  was  pro- 
foundly extended. 

It  was  on  September  21,  1948.  that 
Francis  T.  Nicholls  Junior  College  opened 
its  doors  for  the  first  time  to  an  eru-oU- 
ment  of  161  students  from  seven  par- 
ishes. The  Honorable  Earl  K.  Long  was 
Governor,  the  Honorable  Shelby  M. 
Jackson  was  State  superintendent  of 
education,  and  Dr.  Harold  W.  Stoke  was 
president  of  LSU.  The  honor  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  starting  the  academic 
program  went  to  Dr.  Charles  C.  Elkins, 
the  discerning  choice  of  the  LSU  board 
of  supervisors  for  the  deanship.  He  and 
Registrar  James  Lynn  Powell  began  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  instructional 
program  months  prior  to  the  historic 
first  day. 

At  this  time,  Carlyle's  statement 
seemed  more  true  than  ever:  "Every  no- 
ble work  is  at  first  impossible."  There 
was  only  one  building  and  only  a  fresh- 
man program  was  offered;  this  limited 
enrollment.  In  the  2d  year  Louisiana 
schools  added  a  12th  grade  and  pro- 
duced no  high  school  graduates,  so  en- 
rollment continued  to  be  limited.  The 
advent  of  the  Korean  conflict  prompted 
rumors  that  Nicholls  would  close  because 
so  many  young  men  were  called  away. 
Dr.  Elk  ns  stifled  the  rumors  when  he 
declared  it  more  Important  than  ever 
for  the  college  to  remain  open  during 
the  emergency  and  that  no  emergency 
since  the  Civil  War  had  ever  been  great 
enough  in  the  history  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Louisiana  to  cause  the  closing 
of  a  college.  Though  Nicholls  lost  en- 
rollment, it  gained  an  ROTC  program. 

The  end  of  the  Korean  conflict  marked 
the  start  of  the  Nicholls  cycle  of  growth. 
Academic  excellence,  always  the  first 
consideration  of  the  faculty,  continued 


to  be.  New  programs  and  courses  were 
added.  New  buildings  were  gained  in 
1956. 

By  this  time  higher  education  was  no 
longer  just  a  faith— it  was  a  passion. 
The  need  for  a  4-year,  degree-granting 
institution  was  recognized  and  insisted 
upon,  and  Senator  A.  O.  Rappelet  was 
the  first  to  do  so.  A  man  of  foresight 
and  action,  he  revealed  a  remarkable  ca- 
pacity to  get  things  done  when  he  suc- 
cessfully promoted  legislation  that 
changed  Nicholls  into -a  4 -year  institu- 
tion. 

His  intrepid,  aggressive  leadership  took 
some  of  his  constituents  by  surprise.  But 
his  wisdom  was  soon  recognized  and  ap- 
plauded. The  timid  complained  that  the 
change  should  have  waited  until  the  col- 
lege was  ready.  Dr.  Elkins  summed  the 
situation  when  he  later  explained,  "Had 
Nicholls  waited  until  it  was  ready  for 
4-year  status,  4-year  status  would  never 
have  come." 

The  college,  the  area,  and  the  State 
were  stimulated  and  given  a  new  goal— 
to  develop  Nicholls  into  a  complete, 
strong  4-year  college.  Perseverance,  a 
pioneering  zeal,  and  an  enormous  sense 
of  resourcefulness  were  called  into  play. 
Money  and  facilities  and  personnel  were 
sorely  limited.  College  officials  often 
begged  and  borrowed  to  make  ends  meet. 
The  problem  was  one  of  promoting  or- 
derly growth  by  using  personnel  already 
committed  to  classroom  requirements — 
even  the  academic  deans  were  also  full- 
time  classroom  teachers.  Students  often 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  so  did  public  offi- 
cials and  civic  leaders.  Nicholls  had  far 
to  go,  but  it  was  moving. 

The  first  4-year  class  received  degrees 
in  1958,  and  the  tempo  of  growth  quick- 
ened. Enrollments  began  to  increase  by 
as  much  as  40  percent  with  each  passing 
year.  Education  truly  became  a  passion. 
Appreciation  mounted.  Nicholls  services 
to  the  area,  in  the  classroom  and  beyond, 
directly  and  indirectly,  began  to  increase 
and  expand  and  double. 

When  President  Charles  C.  Elkins  was 
ready  to  retire  in  1963,  the  citizens  of  the 
college  conununity  were  so  grateful  for 
his  services  and  his  success  that  they 
heaped  gifts  and  testimonials  of  praise 
upon  him  and  saluted  him  as  a  successful 
trailblazer  who  shaped  traditions  of  aca- 
demic excellence. 

His  successor,  the  unanimous  and  for- 
tunate choice  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  was  Dr.  Vernon  F.  Galliano,  a 
native  of  Lafourche.  He  approached  his 
task  with  unprecedented  enthusiasm  and 
determination.  Both  an  educator  and  a 
leader.  Dr.  Galliano  immediately  painted 
the  pattern  of  geometric  progression,  but 
in  bigger,  broader,  bolder  strokes.  Even 
before  assuming  office,  he  enlisted  to  help 
the  faculty  in  mapping  careful  plans  for 
what  he  chose  to  call  the  dynamic  decade 
ahead. 

He  foresaw  a  surge  in  enrollments  from 
1,000  to  5.000.  He  saw  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  extent  of  instruc- 
tion offered  and  of  learning  accom- 
plished. He  recognized  a  clear  responsi- 
bility to  respond.  Additional  buildings, 
equipment,  and  personnel  were  needed, 
he  knew,  and  he  set  out  to  get  them.  He 
did  indeed  get  them,  and  he  has  not  yet 
stopped,  nor  is  he  likely. 


Hale  Boggs  and  my  fellow  Congressmen 
all  help  when  called  upon.  I  am  proud 
to  have  assisted  Nicholls  in  being  desig- 
nated as  a  Federal  documents  depository 
library.    This  wealth  of  information  will 


Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD. 


When  he  assumed  office,  he  set  many  Gov.  John  J.  McKeithen  deserves  par- 

<,n«is   not  the  least  of  which  was  re-  ticular  praise,  and  so  does  State  Super- 

^frfni'l  accreditation,  an  arduous  crusade  intendent  of  Education  William  J.  Dodd. 

?nwhi?h  a  start  had  been  made.    When  Louisiana  Senators  Allen  J.  Ellender 

°."!^  lie  hprfme  a  4-vear  college  it  found  and  Russell  B.  Long  and  Congressman    traneous  matter:) 

Su  with  Hot  of^Stch^^^^^^  —  —  --  -  ^-^"-^  congressmen         Mr.  Hungate. 
Its  library   holdings   were   insufficient. 
There  was  no  library  building,  no  perma- 
nent student  center,  no  dormitories,  no 

infirmarv  and  only  the  barest  of  utilities.     .. 

SSe  were  not  enough  fa<:ulty  members  go  far  toward  strengthening  the  library 

and  not  enough  with  tenninal  degrees,  as  an  information  and  research  center. 

The  great  campaign  for  accreditation  Integration     was     accomplished     at 

wiTontinued  by  Dr.  Galliano  on  many  Nicholls  without  any   interruptions   or 

Ws    and    finally    accreditation    was  disturbances  or  unpleasantnes  of  any 

reahze'd  under  his  leadership  in  Decem-  kind,  while  elsewhere  there  was  confu- 


Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boggs)  and  to  include  ex- 


ber  1964.  The  growth  of  Nicholls  will 
not  stop.  Its  reputation  will  not  stand 
still,  nor  is  there  any  likalihood  that  it 
will  be  diminished. 

During  the  final  years  of  the  junior 
college  and  the  first  years  of  the  4-year 
college,  there  were  many  who  played 
outstanding  roles  in  the  development  of 
the  college.  I  recall  that  Senator  Clyde 
Callouet  assisted  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice. Others  who  have  sei-ved  in  the  leg- 
islature have  worked  well  for  Nicholls, 
notably  Mr.  Richard  Guidry,  Mr.  Gene 
Gouaux,  Mr.  WoUen  J.  Falgout,  and  Mr. 
Dudley  Bernard,  all  of  Lafourche,  and 
also  Mr.  Carroll  Dupont  of  Terrebonne 
and  the  representatives  of  the  other 
Nicholls  parishes.  | ' 

Others  who  have  been  active  are  still 
active  in  the  Nicholls  cause.  Mr.  Leon 
Gary  of  the  State  board  of  education 
has.  for  more  than  a  decade,  lent  special 
assistance  to  the  college,  defending  its 
budget  requests  with  calm,  effective  logic, 
rendering  advice,  and  using  his  reputa- 
tion and  prestige  to  the  advantage  of 
Nicholls  and  education  in  general. 

Senator  Harvey  Peltier,  Jr..  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  and  as  a  public  official,  has 
shown  great  dedication  toward  the  col- 
lege. He  has  used  his  private  funds,  his 
energy,  and  his  time  in  assisting  the  col- 
lege's many  programs,  especially  those 
concerned  with  athletics,  housing,  and 
scholarship  assistance.  As  a  public  of- 
ficial, he  devotes  a  vast  percentage  of 
his  time  toward  satisfying  the  needs  of 
Nicholls  fully  and  quickly. 

Assumption      Representative      Risley 
Triche    has    no    doubt    rendered    more 


sion,  disorder,  and  ugliness 

Nicholls  has  come  so  far  so  fast  that 
there  is  no  denying  it  will  go  much  fur- 
ther, much  faster.    One  has  only  to  step 
on  the  Nicholls  campus  to  appreciate 
the  college.    Beautifully  landscaped  and 
maintained,  the  campus  shows  evidence 
of  careful  planning.    There  is  construc- 
tion in  progress  here  and  there.   The  stu- 
dents are  industrious  and  have  an  in- 
domitable spirit;  they  are  fiercely  loyal 
to  their  college.    It  is  at  Nicholls  that 
the  finest  young  men  and  young  women 
of  the  parishes  of  Lafourche,  Terrebonne. 
St.    Mary.    Assumption,    Ascension.   St. 
James,  St.  Charles,  and  St.  John  meet 
and  often  with  remarkable  young  people 
from  distant  cities.  States,  and  countries. 
The  wisdom  of  Napoleon,  who  declared, 
"Public  education  should  be  the  first  ob- 
ject of  government,"  is  evident  as  one 
studies  the  record  of  Nicholls  State  Col- 
lege.   It  is  praiseworthy  and  impressive 
indeed.    Because  success  makes  success, 
just  as  money  makes  money,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  Nicholls,  and  other  colleges 
like  it  will  continue  to  prove  that  educa- 
tion is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than 
a  standing  army 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  435.  An  act  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  301.  An  act  to  promote  pubUc  knowl- 
edge of  progress  and  achievement  in  astro- 
nautics and  related  sciences  through  the 
designation  of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father  of 
modern  rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  8,  1965.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 


?S^hVc?n'gress  and  the  Nation  to     communications  were   ta^^^^^^ 
join^ith  me  in  a  well-deserved  salute     Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows 


to  the  administration,  the  faculty,  the 
students,  the  alumni,  and  all  of  the  pri- 
vate citizens  and  public  officials  who  have 
helped  to  make  Nicholls  State  College 
the  illustrious  institution  that  it  is. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

Triche    has    no    doubt    renaerea    more     sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Multer  (a^  the  mousing  lor  luw-  auu  ^.w«^.. —  . — .—--". 

service  to  Nicholls  than  any  other  legis-     request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  ,  for  an  indefinite  nies  to  P'-^'^o^^,  °f  "^^  ^^^^n^'^'ii   Sban 

.  . ,.,.  ^, !ui ^ *.i^^  r.f  anrrMx     ^^,.i^A      «r^     anon^^■nt    of    dpath    in    thc  to    Imorove    living    envlrorunent    in    uroHu 


696  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  reports  of  special 
pay  to  the  military  personnel  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1964.  pursuant  to  sections  306  and 
310,  title  37,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

697.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  fam- 


lator,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some 
from  Lafourche.  On  many  occasions  it 
was  Mr.  Triche  who  performed  the  mir- 
acle at  the  time  Nicholls  needed  a  mir- 
acle. 

Terrebonne  Representatives  Richard 
Talbot— the  third  student  body  presi- 
dent of  Nicholls— and  Cleveland  Marcel 
work  consistently  and  effectively  for  the 
college.  St.  Mary  Parish  Representative 
Spencer  Todd  is  another  Nicholls  friend. 

Other  public  officials  obviously  come  to 
mind  when  Nicholls  is  mentioned. 
Thibodaux  Mayor  Leonard  Toups  has 
always  been  cooperative  and  dedicated  to 
the  Nicholls  cause.  Special  assistance  is 
often  and  generously  rendered  by  La- 
fourche Sheriff  Eddie  Ste  Marie,  Su- 
perintendent Woodrow  DePelice,  and 
Police  Jury  President  T.  M.  Barker,  Sr. 


period,    on    account    of    death    in   the 
family.  

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Hechler,  for  15  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. March  8, 1965. 

Mr.  Willis,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 


to  Improve  living  envlrorunent  In  urban 
areas  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relat- 
ing to  housing,  urban  renewal,  urban  mass 
transportation,  and  community  facilities  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

698  A  letter  from  Norman  M.  Petten- 
glU  accountant.  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  trans- 
mitting an  audit  report  of  the  Blue  Star 
Mothers  of  America,  Inc.,  for  the  period 
October  1,  1963,  to  September  17,  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

699  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  reserve  certain 
public  lands  for  a  national  wild  rivers  sys- 
tem, to  provide  a  procedure  for  adding  addi- 
tional public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the 
system,  and  for  other  purposes-;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

700.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 


was  granted  to: 
Police  Jury  President  T.  m.  uarKer.  or.         (The  following  Members  (at  the  re-     -,"7"  -*;;--;;;-- ^_^.„otcv  Act  and  the 
All  the  public  officials  of  the  area  the     quest  of  Mr.  McClory)   and  to  include    ^^^^j;^^lf^^,l^^':^TliTrespect  to 
college   serves   are   Nicholls   friends;    to     extraneous  matter : )  the  tenure  and  retirement  benefits  of  referees 

mention  all  would  be  just,  yet  impossible.        Mr.  Nelsen. 
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In  bankruptcy";   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  permit 
variation  of  the  40-hour  workweek  of  Fed- 
eral employees  for  educational  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

702.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal 

\the  provisions  of  law  codified  in  5  U.S.C.  39, 
fend  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
\n  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
1  703.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  1,  1958,  relating  to  a  con- 
tinuing study  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  effects  of  insecticides,  herbicides, 
fungicides,  and  other  pesticides  upon  fish  and 
wildlife  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  losses 
to  this  resource";  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  254.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  by  amending  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
establish  special  controls  for  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  138).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI :  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Concurrent  Resolution  285. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  allow  the  showing 
in  the  United  States  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  film  "John  F.  Kennedy — Years  of 
Lightning,  Day  of  Drums";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  139) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  5505.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  nnd  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  140) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  House  Joint  Resolution  195. 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pro- 
mulgate special  regulations  for  the  period  of 
the  American  Legion  National  Convention  of 
1966,  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.;  to  au- 
thorize the  granting  of  certain  permits  to 
the  American  Legion  1966  Convention  Corp. 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  occasion 
of  such  convention,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  141).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  ILR.  4338.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  to  rent  certain  property  in  the  District 


of  Columbia  for  certain  office  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  142) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  5858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  the  term  "widow"  in  section  101(3)  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  5859.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 
♦  By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 

H.R.  5860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  final  disposition  of  the  property 
of  the  Choctaw  Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

H.R.  5861.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H.R.  5862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  amounts  paid 
for  the  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
or  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  5863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment in  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  man- 
ufacture, import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use  of 
devices  which  cause  harmful  interference  to 
radio  reception;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5865.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  received 
from  State  and  local  governments  for  spe- 
cial meteorological  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5866.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  furnish  improved  serv- 
ice by  means  of  Its  register  of  names  of 
certain  motor  vehicle  drivers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5867.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(a) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  filing  of  sched- 
ules of  changes  by  connecting  carriers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5868.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5869.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  204a 
and  406a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in 
order  to  provide  civil  liability  for  violations 
of  such  act  by  common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  and  freight  forwarders:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interslate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5870.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  securities  for  the  construction,  ac- 
quisition, or  operation  of  pipeline  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5871.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion  to   prescribe   safety    requirements   for 


natural  gas  companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  5873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  designate  Judicial 
precedents  which  shall  be  binding  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
revenue  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  5874.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815, 
81st  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities  for  children  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands for  whom  local  educational  agencies 
are  unable  to  provide  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  5875.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  in- 
sure the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad 
freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  5876.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  5877.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
Laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5878.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent, 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  5879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  so  as  to  provide  for  re- 
ductions in  aid  to  countries  In  which  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  Is  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  mob  action;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  5880.  A  bill  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  a 
Joint  select  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  local  self-government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  5881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PO AGE: 

H.R.  5882.  A  bill  to  extend  the"  operation  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 

H.R.  5883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  5884.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
marine  exploration  and  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  5885.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  5886.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5887.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic  War  Veterans  of   the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  5888.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
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Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

HB  5889.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  sell  untform  clothing  to 
the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.         11 
By  Mr.  STEED:  (I 

HR.  5890.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
eram  of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary 
medical  education  facilitieB,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HR  5891.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi: 

HR.  5892.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  alter  the 
Federal-State  programs  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  anj  State  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  individuals 
eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  individuals)  under 
voluntary  private  health  Insiirance  plans, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to  encour- 
age prepayment  health  insurance  for  the 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H  J.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  1 1 

ByMr.  MAPKAY: 

H  Con.  Res.  344.  Concii^rent  resolution 
recommending  timely  State  action  to  Insure, 
through  uniform  residency  requirements, 
the  right  of  new  residents  of  the  several 
States  to  vote  In  the  1968  presidential  elec- 
tions and  thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

ByMr.  MORSE:         |' 

H.  Res.  255.  Resolution  to  set  national  poli- 
cies for  local  airline  service*;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 

H.  Res.  256.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  authority  to  report 
germane  amendments  to  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU, 
74.  Mr.  CONTE  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  question  of  the  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  States  before  the  United  Na- 
tions,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  5893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vito  Bono  and  theh:  children,  Salvatore 
Bono  and  Seraflna  Bono;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  5894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Castor 
Gayo-Gayo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5895.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Tinnirello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.5896.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Harry 
Gim  Tang  Mun;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arylrlos 
Vasiliou  Petropolulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  5898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Biondl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.FINO: 
H.R.  5899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santlna 
Capri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD : 
H.R.  5900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Wolf;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  5901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
H.  Denny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  5902.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  Gra- 
ham; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Page;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  5904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nam  le 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  P. 
Seger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H  R.  5906.  A   bin  for  the  relief   of  Panla 
Gnlazdo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  5907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
narda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR  5908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Laniado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR.  5909.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  EUahu 
Yedid;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 
H  R.  5910.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
O.  Wolf   (Wolfe);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H  R  5911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  War- 
ren G.  Ward,  Capt.  Paul  H.  Beck,  and  Capt. 
Russell  K.   Hansen,   U.S.   Ah-  Force;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  5912.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the  estates 
of  certain  former  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.5913.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of   James 
Jouravloff;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  5914.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
clano  C.  Vlsaya;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R.  5915.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Har- 
ley  Brewer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. - 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
121  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  his  resolution  with  reference 
to  having  printed  for  distribution  copies  of 
several  pubUc  documents;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


AEC'8   Guaranteed   Purchase   Prices   for 
Plutonium  and  Uranium  233 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFOtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5.  1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  report  on  actions  taken  recently  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  with  respect 
to  guaranteed  purchase  prices  for  Plu- 
tonium and  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  233. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended  last  summer  by  the  Private 
Ownership  of  Special  Nuclear  Materials 
Act.  the  AEC  is  directed  to  establish 
guaranteed   purchase   prices   for   these 


materials.  These  prices,  and  the  guar- 
anteed purchase  price  period  for  U  , 
cannot  become  effective  until  they  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee 
and  have  lain  before  it  for  a  statutory 
45-day  waiting  period  while  Congress  is 
in  session. 

By  letter  dated  January  18,  1965,  the 
AEC  submitted  proposed  guaranteed 
purchase  prices  for  plutonium  and  U-  ,  a 
guaranteed  purchase  price  period  for 
U''".  and  criteria  for  determining  when 
these  materials  are  "produced  through 
the  use  of  special  nuclear  material  leased 
or  sold"  by  AEC.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee announced  this  submission  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1965,  and  stated  that  a  public 
hearing  would  be  held  on  it. 

On  February  10.  1965,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  an  open  hearing  on  AEC's 
proposal,  at  which  the  AEC  testified  and 
answered  questions  raised  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  At  that  hearing,  it  was  an- 
nounced   that    the    Joint    Committee 


wished  to  place  as  much  evidence  as  pos- 
sible concerning  AEC's  proposal  in  the 
public  record  early  in  the  45 -day  waiting 
period.  We  further  announced  that  the 
record  of  the  hearing  would  be  held  open 
for  2  weeks,  until  February  24,  to  give 
interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent comments.  News  of  these  actions 
was  widely  publicized  in  the  trade  press. 

By  February  24,  the  Joint  Committee 
had  received  one  comment,  a  letter  dated 
February  23,  1965.  from  the  General 
Atomic  Division  of  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  This  letter  made  suggestions 
concerning  the  U"""  price,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  AEC  for  comment.  The 
AEC  replied  by  letter  of  March  2,  1965. 

The  45-day  waiting  period  required  by 
the  statute  expired  on  March  4.  During 
that  period  the  Joint  Committee  re- 
viewed AEC's  proposal,  and  took  the 
steps  outlined  above  to  promote  adequate 
public  awareness  of  this  matter.  On  the 
basis  of  this  review,  we  beUeve  that 
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AEC's  proposal  of  January  18.  1965,  ap- 
propriately implements  the  Intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  Private  Owner- 
ship of  Special  Nuclear  Materials  Act. 


District  Home  Rule  Measures 
Proliferate — Study  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5.  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  are  aware  some  form  of 
home  rule  is  desirable  not  only  for  the 
people  who  live  here  but  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of 
home  rule  bills  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion indicates  there  is  still  no  unified 
approach.  There  are  still  many  legiti- 
mate questions  needing  to  be  answered 
before  congressional  action  is  taken. 

We  must  be  sure  that  the  final  home 
rule  bill  is  one  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  Washington,  to  Congress,  and  in  con- 
formity with  provisions  laid  down  in  our 
Constitution.  For  these  reasons,  I  be- 
lieve a  further  study  is  necessary  and 
justified. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  set  up  a  joint  select  committee 
to  study  the  problem  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment for  Washington,  D.C.  The  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  five  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  determine  a  proper  form  of 
local  self-government  and  report  its 
findings  to  Congress  by  August  1.  No 
more  than  three  Members  from  either 
body  would  be  of  the  same  party. 

I  request  that  my  bill.  H.R.  5880,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

H.R.  5880 
A  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  a  joint  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  study  the  problem  of  local 
self-government   for   the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That    the 
sum  of  $50,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise   appropriated  In  full  for  the  fol- 
lowing expenses  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1965;  namely: 

That  a  Joint  select  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  five  Senators,  no  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same 
party,  to  be  named  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate  and  five  Members  of  the  House, 
no  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
same  party,  to  be  named  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  duty  It 
shall  be  to  study  the  question  of  local  self- 
government  jTor  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a  state- 
ment of  the  proper  form  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  upon  which  their 
conclusions  may  be  based,  and,  in  discharge 
of  the  duty  hereby  imposed,  said  committee 
Is  authorized  to  employ  such  assistance  as 
it  may  deem  advisable  at  an  expense  not  to 


exceed  the  sum  of  $50,000;  and  said  sum, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be 
and  the  same  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That 
the  report  of  said  committee  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the 
1st  day  of  August  1965. 


Post  Office  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  our  American  form 
of  government  is  the  quality  of  the  civil 
service.  As  an  independent  group  of 
dedicated  individuals.  Federal  employees 
are  charged  with  carrying  out  the  ad- 
ministration's program  as  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

The  ugly  head  of  politics,  unfortunate- 
ly, has  been  raised  on  occasion  in  one  or 
more  of  the  executive  departments.  It 
usually  takes  the  form  of  patronage 
pressure  or  requests  for  campaign  con- 
tributions. I  am  saddened  today  to  have 
to  take  the  floor  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  situation  which 
raises  serious  questions — questions 
which  must  be  answered. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  post- 
master of  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  received 
a  letter  from  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
informing  him  of  his  dismissal.  Post- 
master O.  M.  Spence  was  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1957,  and  ap- 
parently the  greatest  case  against  him 
today  is  the  fact  he  is  a  Republican. 
If  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  set  a 
dangeroiis  precedent  for  postmasters  and 
civil  servants  across  the  country.  If  the 
penalties  assessed  in  Chattanooga  were 
based  upon  similar  cases  in  the  past,  the 
result  would  have  been  perhaps  a  letter 
of  reprimand  or,  at  most,  a  short  sus- 
pension. 

Knowing  the  unusually  severe  result  of 
this  case,  it  becomes  more  than  a  mere 
possibility  that  political  pressures  by  a 
U.S.  Senator  are  involved.  Senatorial 
prerogative  as  well  as  political  realities 
justify  the  fact  that  the  Senators  of  the 
President's  political  party  are  consulted 
on  new  appointments  from  their  State. 
However,  any  action  to  create  such  an 
opening  is  an  abuse  of  our  system  and 
its  record  of  nonpartisanship.  Playing 
politics  with  Federal  jobs  can  only  result 
in  the  deterioration  of  the  career  civil 
service. 

The  eflBciency  of  the  Chattanooga  post 
ofiBce  was  not  challenged  in  the  charges. 
In  fact,  the  office  has  been  operating  on 
about  the  same  funds  while  the  volume  of 
mail  has  increased  substantially.  Re- 
ceipts at  the  Chattanooga  post  office  are 
up,  and  its  operational  efficiency  is  num- 
ber three  in  its  region. 

Recently,  the  Post  Office  Department 
conducted  a  national  contest  on  sugges- 
tions and  awards.  The  Chattanooga  post 
office  was  first  in  the  region  and  sixth  in 
the  whole  Nation.  I  am  told  the  Chat- 
tanooga    suggestion     resulted    in     an 


$80,000  savings  to  the  Department.  This 
record  certainly  can  be  attributed  to  no 
single  individual,  but  rather  is  due  to  an 
efficient  team  of  men  and  women  obvi- 
ously dedicated  to  providing  the  best 
service  possible  to  the  citizens  of  our 
area.  A  special  presentation  was  to  have 
been  made  to  the  employees  of  the 
Chattanooga  post  office  but  was  with- 
held. Perhaps,  it  would  have  been  em- 
barrassing to  give  an  award  in  one  hand 
and  a  firing  order  in  the  other.  To  their 
considerable  credit,  the  National  League 
of  Postmasters  came  strongly  to  the  de- 
fense of  Mr.  Spence.  They,  too,  are  con- 
cerned about  the  implications  of  remov- 
ing postmasters  without  sufficient  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Postmaster  Spence  will 
appeal  the  decision  through  the  normal 
civil  service  procedure,  as  is  his  right.  I 
am  confident  the  case  will  be  judged  on 
its  merits  without  regard  to  politics.  But 
for  us  as  legislators  the  challenge  is 
clear;  we  cannot  permit  the  Nation's 
civil  service  to  become  subject  to  politi- 
cal abuse  for  any  reason,  by  any  person. 
We  must  encourage  qualified  individuals 
to  serve  their  country  in  the  Federal  em- 
ploy ;  we  must  build  a  cadre  of  intelligent 
and  dedicated  public  servants,  divorced 
from  the  politics  of  the  day. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  call  the 
House's  attention  to  this  matter  in  hopes 
my  colleagues  will  be  increasingly  alert  to 
the  misuse  of  the  civil  service  by  those  in 
positions  of  high  authority.  Only 
through  constructive  criticism  can  we 
improve  our  Federal  Government. 
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Retirement   of  Frank  P.  Briggs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5.  1965 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
retirement  from  this  city  of  an  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  public  servant. 

When  Frank  P.  Briggs  left  Washing- 
ton once  again  to  become  a  working 
member  of  the  fourth  estate  on  his  news- 
paper at  Macon,  Mo.,  our  Government 
lost  a  dedicated  and  capable  leader.  The 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  be  missed  by  his  fellow  work- 
ers and  all  of  \is  who  knew  him  well  and 
were  aware  of  his  diligent  performance 
of  his  duties  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Briggs  is  returning  to  the  Macon 
Chronicle-Herald  of  which  he  has  been 
publisher  and  owner  since  1924.  The 
name  of  Frank  Briggs  has  long  been 
synonymous  with  topfiight  journalism. 
His  paper  has  always  been  a  model  by 
which  others  have  been  patterned  down 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  Briggs  has  led  a  long  and  colorful 
ifolitical  career.  He  served  2  years  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  being  appointed  in 
January  1945,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
when  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman  resigned 
to  become  Vice  President.  He  was  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Macon  from  1930  to  1933. 
A  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Senate 


f 


from  1933  to  1945  and  president  of  that 
body  from  1941  to  1945.  He  has  been 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 
since  March  1961.  He  formerly  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

The  illustrious  journalist  is  a  graduate 
of  Central  College  and  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Before  acquiring  the  Macon  paper,  he 
served  as  editor  of  papers  in  Fayette, 
Moberly,  and  Trenton,  Mo.;  and  in 
Shawnee,  Okla.  In  1958.  he  received  the 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Award  from 
Missouri  University's  School  of  Journal- 
ism: is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
journalism  fraternity;  was  grand  master 
of  Missouri  A.P.  &  A.M.,  1957-58;  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Elks,  Rotarians,  and 
the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington, 

D.C. 

We  may  sincerely  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's loss  is  journalism's  gain. 


Address  of  Representative  John  M. 
Murphy  of  New  York  to  Manresa 
Council,  Knights  of  Columbus 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my  ad- 
dress of  February  26.  1965.  before  an 
open  meeting  of  Mam-esa  Council, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y. 

I  want  to  extend  my  greetings  to  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  McGowan;  district 
deputy,  Ross  Calimano;  grand  knight, 
John  McHugh;  State  auxiliary  chairman 
for  membership,  Walter  Lawler;  council 
membership  chairman.  Bob  MuUer;  and 
Silvie  C.  Luongo,  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  address  follows: 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Just  this  week  the 
300th  American  serviceman  was  killed  In 
Vietnam,  a  grim  statistic  that  brings  home 
better  than  anything  «lse  the  quickening 
pace  of  the  struggle  against  Communist 
encroachment  In  southeast  Asia.  The 
mounting  casualty  list  will  lend  emphasis  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  feel,  and  hon- 
estly, that  the  United  States  should  either 
pull  out  of  Vietnam  or  seek,  by  indirect 
negotiation  with  Red  CWna,  to  arrive  at  an 
uneasy  truce  in  which  we  could  somehow 
bail  ourselves  out  without  loss  of  global 
prestige. 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  examine  these 
arguments.  But  first  let  me  try  to  answer 
a  question  that  Is  being  asked  more  and 
more  these  days.  Why  did  we  become  In- 
volved In  Vietnam  in  the  first  place?  The 
answer  goes  back  a  doten  years,  when  the 
French  were  locked  in  a  losing  battle  against 
the  forces  of  North  Vietnam's  Communist 
boss.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  This  war.  as  you  will 
remember,  ended  In  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  the  French  at  Dlenblenphu.  We  were 
heavily  committed  to  aiding  the  French 
and,  when  they  were  driven  out,  we  were 
left  as  the  only  Western  power  able  to  pro- 


vide a  bulwark  against  further  Communist 
Infiltration  in  that  troubled  country.  Oiu: 
policy  was  then  and  Is  now  to  check  Com- 
munist expansion  wherever  It  might 
threaten  the  free  world.  It  threatened 
South  Vietnam,  and  we  elected  to  check  It 
there. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  today  facing  on 
the  one  hand  mounting  pressure  from  the 
Vletcong— backed  and  directed  from  Pelp- 
Ing— and  on  the  other  the  Instability  of  a 
series  of  Ineffectual  governments  In  South 
Vietnam.  In  plain  English,  a  mess.  Would 
it  be  better,  then,  to  wash  our  hands  of  the 
whole  affair,  to  pull  out? 

On  the  surface,  this  seems  to  be  the 
simplest  solution.  But  South  Vietnam  can- 
not be  considered  as  an  Isolated  battle- 
ground, of  no  strategic  Importance  In  the 
global  conflict  between  the  free  world  and 
the  captive.  For  one  thing.  South  Vietnam 
Is  a  tremendously  fertile  land,  traditionally 
the  rice  bowl  of  the  continent.  Pelplng,  con- 
fronted with  a  population  explosion  that 
staggers  the  Imagination,  desperately  needs 
this  granary  to  feed  Its  teeming  millions. 
To  hand  It  over  by  default  would  be  to  pre- 
sent Red  China  the  equivalent  of  a  major 
military  victory.  In  Its  long-range  conse- 
quences, such  a  move  would  be  as  disastrous 
as  permitting  West  Germany  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians. 

Furthermore,  Vietnam  Is  of  vital  military 
importance.  It  points  like  a  finger  toward 
the  rich  Island  chain  of  Indonesia,  where 
Communist-oriented  Sukarno  holds  sway 
and  Is  already  threatening  another  outpost 
of  the  free  world,  Malaysia.  Dominated  by 
Red  China,  Vietnam  would  be  the  spring- 
board for  an  eventual  hold  over  this  entire 
area  and  the  Isolation,  through  control  of 
the  sea  passages,  of  the  subcontinent  of  Aus- 
tralia.   Not  a  pleasant  prospect. 

Fed  by  Vietnam  and  free  of  U.S.  Inter- 
ference Red  China  could  devote  Its  full 
attention  to  Its  timetable  for  expansion. 
Thailand  and  Laos,  already  riddled  by  Com- 
munist infiltration,  would  fall  like  ripe 
plums.  Malaysia  could  hardly  escape  the 
same  fate  and.  In  time,  Pelplng  would  look 
toward  Burma,  India,  Taiwan,  Japan,  Oki- 
nawa and  even  the  Philippines.  To  most 
Americans,  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  think 
that  the  Philippines,  so  tied  to  us  histori- 
cally could  possibly  fall  into  the  Communist 
sphere,  but  anti-Americanism,  skillfully 
fanned  by  Communist  propaganda,  has  al- 
ready Infected  the  islands. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it— Pelplng  does 
have  a  timetable.  Mao  Tse-tung  himself 
has  boasted  that  time  is  working  for  Red 
China,  that  his  hit-and-run  guerrUla  tactics 
will  wear  out  our  patience,  if  not  this  month, 
then  the  next.  He  hopes  that  in  our  preoc- 
cupation with  Vietnam  we  will  overlook  the 
all-Important  fact  that  it  is  the  keystone  to 
Peiping's  hoped-for  power  structure  in 
southeast  Asia.  If  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam 
we  must  make  a  stand  somewhere  else  even- 
tually; and  by  pulling  out  we  make  the  next 
stand  even  more  difficult  for  ourselves  and 
easier  for  Red  China.  And  where  do  we 
finally  draw  the  line?  In  Hawaii?  In  my 
view  It  Is  far  better  to  make  the  stand 
where  It  hurts  Peiplng  the  most— In  Viet- 
nam. By  depriving  Red  China  of  this  nee 
bowl  we  hold  a  tremendous  advantage.  It 
would  be  folly  to  let  it  go  by  default. 

The  other  argument,  that  we  should  nego- 
tiate   a     settlement,     is    more     persuasive, 

since at  first  glance — It  offers  us  a  solution 

with  honor  and  no  loss  of  prestige.  Even 
now  diplomatic  feelers  are  out  from  London 
and  Paris  to  gage  the  reaction  in  Pelplng. 
But  Pelplng  has  already  reacted.  On  Wednes- 
day Premier  Chou  En-lal  belligerently  de- 
clared that  Red  China  would  consider  no 
settlement  at  all  until  we  withdrew  our 
forces  from  South  V.^tnam,  completely.  Im- 
mediately and  unconditionally.    Yet  even  in 


the  face  of  this  adamant  stand  there  are 
voices  in  this  country  that  tell  us  we  can 
work  out  something  called  neutralization 
In  Vietnam. 

Now  there  are  two  glaring  examples  of  the 
utter  futility  of  trying  to  negotiate  with  the 
Red  Chinese  on  any  realistic  basis.  The  first 
I  will  cite  was  In  Warsaw  where  just  this 
week  our  Ambassador,  John  Moors  Cabot, 
sat  down  with  Chinese  envoy  Wang  Kuo- 
chuan  In  another  effort  to  free  U.S.  citizens 
taken  prisoner  In  the  Korean  war  and  still 
held  In  Red  Chinese  jails.  These  talks  be- 
gan In  1955,  mind  you,  10  years  ago,  and  are 
still  going  on.  They  have  been  broadened 
to  Include  other  matters,  but  in  126  meet- 
ings not  one  thing  has  been  accomplished. 
Our  citizens  are  still  Imprisoned,  and  the 
Chinese  envoy  has  never  yet  mentioned  the 
word  "peace." 

The  other  example  Is  In  Korea.    Not  many 
Americans  realize  that  we  still  have  55,000 
U.S.   troops  m  Korea,  augmented   by  their 
South  Korean   comrades   In  arms,   to  hold 
back  the  North  Korean  hordes  directed  by 
Pelplng.    There  Is  an  armistice  commission 
there,  certainly,  but  the  North  Korean  mem- 
bers have  never  deviated  an  Inch  from  the 
Pelplng  hard  line.    They  treat  our  members 
with    arrogance    and    cold    contempt,    and 
studiedly  frustrate  our  every  effort  to  ease 
the  tensions  along  the  truce  line.    In  fact, 
the  North  Koreans  purposely  violate  the  truce 
terms  In  an  apparent  effort  to  draw  us  Into 
retaliation  so  that  they  can  trumpet  charges 
of  aggression  for  the  world  to  hear.     There 
Is  one  reason  and  one  reason  alone  why  the 
North  Koreans  do  not  control  all  of  Korea — 
and  that  Is  the  armed  force  we  maintain  to 
prevent  It.    This  Is  what  negotiation  means 
to  the  Communists.    To  me.  It  is  naive  be- 
yond   belief   to   think   that   Pelplng   would 
honor  for  a  second  any  agreement  In  Viet- 
nam that  we  did  not  enforce  with  military 
power. 

The  Red  Chinese  respect  only  superior 
force.  We  have  It — and  they  know  It.  In 
every  Instance  In  which  we  have  met  their 
power  plays — and  those  of  the  R\isslans — the 
Communists  have  backed  down.  The  late 
President  Kennedy's  confrontation  of  Khru- 
shchev in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  as  has  President  Tru- 
man's firm  decision  to  keep  Berlin  open  via 
airlift  In  the  face  of  Moscow's  dire  threats. 
More  recently,  there  have  been  our  reprisals 
against  North  Vietnam  for  Its  guerrilla  raids 
on  U.S.  bases  In  South  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson's  prompt  retaliatory  action  quite 
obviously  took  Peiplng  by  surprise.  It 
seemed  the  "paper  tiger"  had  claws,  after  all. 
There  was  the  usual  bluster,  vague  threats 
of  massive  Red  attacks  on  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  usual  show  of  solidarity  on  the  part 
of  the  Communist  satellites.  But  nothing 
has  happened.  Again,  firmness  proved  the 
only  possible  policy. 

This  recent  history  should  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  there  Is  no  hope  of  negotiating 
any  acceptable  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
struggle  with  Peiplng.  "Neutralization"  In 
their  dictionary  means  surrender.  They  can 
be  dealt  with  only  from  strength,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  demonstrated  that  this  Is 
the  administration's  policy. 

To  sum  up:  We  cannot  pull  out  of  South 
Vietnam  without  Irreparable  damage  to  our 
International  prestige  and  erosion  of  our  own 
national  security.  We  cannot  negotiate  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  armed  force,  as  we  did  In 
Korea.  That  leaves  us  only  one  recourse — to 
stand  our  ground,  to  meet  force  with  force 
until  the  Red  Chinese  understand  that  the 
American  will  Is  as  firm  as  their  own,  that 
the  American  patience  Is  as  enduring  as 
theirs,  and  that  the  American  capacity  for 
sacrifice  Is  as  deep  as  theirs.  The  Japanese 
and  Nazis  learned  of  American  resoluteness 
in  World  War  II,  the  Rvissians  learned  It  In 
the  Cuban  crisis,  and  the  Red  Chinese  must 
learn  it  in  South  Vietnam.    Thank  you. 
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Slow  Flight  in  a  Peace  Offensive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  own  firm  belief  that  aviation 
leaders  in  this  country  must  concentrate 
more  research  and  engineering  on  how 
to  fly  airplanes  slower.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  these  smaller,  slower  air- 
crajft  can  be  a  major  tool  in  exporting 
American  know-how  and  political  sta- 
bility to  remote,  developing  areas  of  the 
world. 

Detailed  remarks  were  presented  by 
me  to  the  joint  convention  of  several 
aviation  associations  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  last  December  3.  Because  of  the 
great  interest  in  these  remarks.  I  include 
them  in  the  official  Record  of  this  body 
so  they  may  be  easily  available  to  all 
Members  and  the  public : 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  ver- 
It.ible  "bombshell"  exploded  with  the  Fed- 
eral .Aviation  Agency  directive  to  close  a 
number  of  the  flight  service  stations.  This 
directive  brought  Into  action  one  of  the  best 
coordinated  and  most  unified  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  general  aviation  community  that 
I  have  seen  In  a  long  time. 

In  a  free  society.  It  Is  always  difficult  to 
stir  people  Into  action  and  it  is  often  said 
that  few  people  get  Involved  unless  you  tap 
their  pocketbooks.  Well,  this  directive  must 
have  hit  the  most  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
entire  general  aviation  community  because 
your  response  was  tremendous. 

Some  of  you  have  said  you  were  pleased 
to  see  some  Members  of  Congress  with  avia- 
tion backgrounds  participating  in  the  hear- 
ings. The  success  of  our  effort  suggests  that 
you  have  an  increasing  number  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  who  are  pilots  in  their 
own  right  and  a  large  group  who  find  utili- 
zation of  aircraft  adds  materially  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  districts.  I  only  mention  this 
to  remind  you  there  is  an  Increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  flexibility  that  only  general  avla- 
tlon-type  aircraft  can  provide. 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  remind  you,  how- 
ever, the  responsibility  for  maintaining  this 
capability  must  remain  In  your  hands.  You 
must  continue  to  organize  your  legislative 
recommendations. 

For  years,  the  commercial  and  military 
aviation  Interests  have  been  dominating  the 
congressional  scene  and.  I  frankly  submit,  the 
considerations  for  general  aviation  demands 
have  been  totally  Inadequate  In  view  of  the 
rapid  expansion  and  diversified  use  of  this 
type  aircraft.  This  remark,  of  course.  Is  not 
intended  to  discredit  the  commercial  and 
military  but  simply  to  spell  out  some  of  the 
political  facts  of  life. 

The  new.  more  flexible  concept  In  flight 
service*  stations  recommended  by  the  FAA 
after  the  general  aviation  community  ob- 
jected. Is  a  strong  case  in  point.  Flexi- 
bility in  criteria  to  meet  the  rapidly  changing 
general  aviation  needs  has.  in  my  judg- 
ment, been  long  overdue.  Safety  and  serv- 
ice are  almost  synonymous,  and  maximum 
reliability  of  commercial  schedules  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  adequate  navigation  and 
landing  aids. 

Now  that  our  VOR  Installations — which 
were  programed  and  Justified  on  a  basis  of 
IFR  needs — are  nearly  completed — I  believe 
we  should  now  direct  our  attention  to  pro- 
graming navalds  for  VFR  use,  with  emphasis 


on  TVOR's  and  VHF/DP  equipment  appro- 
priately Installed  throughout  the  country. 

In  planning  criteria,  the  requirements  for 
establishment  of  airport  control  towers 
should  be  more  flexible  so  as  to  meet  the 
safety  needs  of  a  speclfip  airport  without 
having  to  fight  the  numbers  racket  of  24,000 
annual  itinerant  operations. 

The  combined  station-tower  is  a  good,  eco- 
nomic, effective  facility  that  could  be  used 
to  serve  a  lot  of  the  smaller,  less  active  air- 
ports. I  also  believe  the  criteria  for  putting 
In  a  combined  station-tower,  where  we  al- 
ready have  a  manned  station,  should  be 
scmethincc  less  demanding  than  the  require- 
ments for  a  new  tower,  where  one  has  not 
been  in  operation  before. 

Further.  I  hope  we  can  look  forward  to 
opening  up  our  long-range  radar  systems  to 
VFR  general  aviation  use.  With  added  com- 
munications provided,  the  direct  radar  steers 
from  the  center  controller  to  a  pilot  in  trou- 
ble could  be  a  great  boon  to  the  safety  in 
operations. 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  must  be 
resolved — If  we  are  to  expand  general  avia- 
tion— Is  to  make  It  more  desirable  to  retain 
and  expand  our  community  airport  complex. 
Airports  near  communities  are  disappearing 
with  increased  land  values  and 'or  zoning 
restrictions.  To  protect  airport  operations 
so  vitally  necessary  to  our  overall  community 
growth,  the  general  aviation  community  must 
organize  a  stronger  effort  to  promote  a  well 
developed  system  of  airports  throughout  our 
counties  and  States.  Unless  landing  space 
Is  available,  opportunities  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion will  always  be  restricted.  Further, 
we  must  look  to  the  near  future  and  the 
greatly  expanded  use  of  the  helicopter  for 
Intraclty,  intercity  commuter  and  commer- 
cial purposes. 

The  States  working  in  cooperation  with 
local  units  of  government  must  exercise 
a  role  of  leadership  in  developing  an  intra- 
state system  of  airports  with  an  adequate 
program  of  finance — in  addition  to  the  na- 
tional airport  program — If  we  are  to  keep 
pace  with  the  potential  demands  of  the 
future. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  I  believe  your  organizations  can 
make  as  we  jointly  work  toward  a  more  re- 
sponsive balance  in  our  aviation  needs. 

As  we  review  the  great  technological  and 
engineering  achievements  in  the  aviation 
and  space  programs  over  the  past  decade,  we 
must  applaud  the  great  talents  among  the 
people  responsible  for  these  accomplish- 
ments. Also,  we  must  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous contributions  made  to  our  communi- 
cations and  transportation  systems 
throughout  the  world.  The  potential  to 
benefit  mankind  is  seemingly  unlimited. 
Conversely,  the  potential  to  destroy  mankind 
still  remains  as  the  most  frightening 
thought  of  our  time.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
I  should  like  to  address  a  few  remarks. 

Many  of  us  In  America  with  extensive 
aviation  backgrounds  have  seen  the  general 
aviation  fleet  grow  from  a  few  small  40- 
horsepower  Piper  Cubs  to  our  present-day 
equipment  where  business  now  recognizes 
the  company  aircraft  as  an  indispensable 
tool  In  the  promotion  and  expansion  of  their 
enterprises.  The  fiexibillty  and  general  util- 
ity of  nonscheduled  aircraft  has  Increased 
trade  areas  to  be  served  and  permits  highly 
competent  executives  to  expand  their  talents 
to  regions  heretofore  considered  to  be  In- 
accesslljle. 

With  this  In  mind  and  further  recognizing 
the  ultimate  horizons  available  for  develop- 
ment internationally,  it  would  appear  most 
appropriate  that  I  challenge  this  great  avia- 
tion organization  to  "take  off  your  blinders" 
and  recognize  some  of  the  international 
political  facts  of  life.  It  is  you  who  should 
relnventory  your  objectives  and  consider  the 
current  trends  in  directing  our  engineering 
talents,  again,  with  a  more  realistic  evalua- 


tion of  the  continuing  political  warfare 
throughout  the  world. 

Every  one  of  us  in  this  room  has  a  burning 
desire  to  achieve  and  maintain  an  everlasting 
peace,  with  Justice  under  freedom  in  all 
corners  of  the  globe.  But  who  in  the  free 
world  is  naive  enough  to  think  we  can  expect 
to  let  down  our  guard  with  the  constant 
threat  of  advancing  subversive  communism, 
a  threat  that  demands  our  immediate  and 
constant  attention. 

The  moon  shot,  the  astronauts'  orbital 
flights,  missiles,  space  weapons  systems  and 
platforms  are  programs  familiar  to  all  of  us 
because  they  dominate  the  TV.  radio,  and 
news  media  as  these  programs  and  achieve- 
ments are  revealed  to  the  public  at  large. 

While  these  achievements  are  spectacular 
and  worthy  of  the  Nation's  acclaim.  I  would 
like  to  reflect  on  a  few  thoughts  that  have 
come  to  my  mind  as  I  view  the  entire  aviation 
picture.  It  Is  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  those  of  us  holding  positions  of  political 
leadership  to  speak  out  if  we  feel  a  program 
is  not  sufficient  or  in  keeping  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  times. 

I  believe  we  are  reaching  a  point  in  his- 
tory  where  some  serious  questions  need  to 
be  asked — questions  relating  to  the  proper 
development  of  aircraft  and  transportation 
systems  designed  to  enhance  our  security 
posture  In  a  troubled  and  rapidly  changing 
world. 

To  Illustrate  my  point.  I  will  propound 
this  question — hopefully  to  stimulate  your 
thinking  in  the  direction  of  the  realistic 
political  problems  facing  this  Nation  and 
our  free  world  friends:  Why  are  we  spending 
so  much  time,  money  and  talent  heading 
for  the  moon  and  other  planets  when  the 
major  problems  to  be  dealt  with  are  here  on 
earth  and  are  primarily  economic  and  politi- 
cal? The  general  response,  obviously,  would 
be  to  suggest  that  the  moon  project  is  an 
Integral  part  of  our  defense  effort,  due  to  the 
engineering  and  technological  advances  asso- 
ciated with  the  program.  No  one  can  argue 
this  point. 

For  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a  pre- 
dominance of  concentration  on  programs  to 
Increase  the  speed  of  aircraft  and  space  ve- 
hicles and  now  the  FAA  has  under  develop- 
ment the  supersonic  transport. 

While  I  am  not  in  disagreement  with  the 
need  for  maintaining  our  position  of  super- 
sonic aeronautical  leadership  in  the  world. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  not  enough  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  how  slow  we  can 
fly  an  aircraft. 

As  Interested  participants  of  this  conven- 
tion, I  think  you  should  Join  me  in  calling 
for  a  complete  reappraisal  of  our  Nations' 
aeronautical  objectives — strongly  requesting 
that  more  research  and  engineering  be  con- 
centrated   In    the    slow-flight    category. 

As  we  look  to  Improve  the  safety  in  oper- 
ations of  our  aircraft  what  finer,  more 
realistic  program  could  be  advocated? 

Much  has  been  done  In  this  field  but  surely 
the  surface  has  only  been  scratched.  I  re- 
cently visited  the  fine  research  program  of 
Mississippi  State  University  under  the  very 
capable  direction  of  Dr.  Joe  Cornish.  My 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  John 
Bell  Williams,  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics, has  asked  me  to  visit  and  evaluate  their 
program.  I  became  most  enthusiastic  over 
what  I  saw — concentrated  research  on  slow 
flight.  In  discussing  the  progress  of  their 
program  with  Dr.  Cornish.  I  asked.  "What  do 
you  need  to  expedite  the  research  effort?" 
He  said.  "Mr.  Clausen,  we  need  brainpower 
and  more  engineering  talents  directed  toward 
the  slow-flight  concept."  He  continued.  "In 
this  age  of  space  and  nuclear  weaponry,  all 
of  the  concentration  of  engineering  talents 
are  channeled  toward  the  more  spectacular 
defense  and  space  requirements."  In  short, 
we  cannot  attract  enough  of  our  young  en- 
gineers to  enter  the  slow-flight  field.    Conse- 
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fluently,  engineering  breakthrough  in  this 
?mportant  field  has  not  kept  nace  with  other 
arhlevements."  I 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  this  h  a  tragic  mis- 
take and  must  be  corrected— not  only  be- 
r.«7ise  of  our  Interests  In  safety,  but  also  in 
Se  interest  of  our  Nation's  security.  This 
^ings  me  to  my  favorite  topic  of  aviation 
Education  and  the  overwhelming  demand  to 
Xce  a  priority  on  including  this  important 
sublect  in  our  Nation's  school  systems. 

We  find  ourselves  firmly  eititrenched  in  the 
soace  age  but  a  specific  program  to  Indoc- 
trinate and  orient  our  young  people  toward 
aviation  at  an  early  age  Is  minimal  to  say 
the  least.  I  have  been  told  the  Soviet  Union 
far  su'-passes  our  efforts  In  this  field. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  aviation 
education  and  flight  training,  where  practi- 
cable in  the  schools  of  America.  To  this 
end  I  have  been  working  to  establish  pro- 
erams  for  high  schools  and  colleges  in  my 
congressional  district  and  have  formulated 
plans  to  expand  this  to  schools  In  other  parts 
of  the  country.  ^      v.. 

Under  proper  guidance  and  leadership,  a 
program  of  this  type  could  be  the  prime 
motivator  for  voung  students  to  direct,  at  an 
early  age,  their  time,  energltB,  and  attention 
to  the  intrigue  and  fascinatiions  of  aeronau- 
tics and  .leronflutlcal  enginiaerlng. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however,  I 
have  concluded  that  a  moiia  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  the  need  for  )Qoncentratlon  on 
slow  flight  is  necessary.  IDurlng  my  first 
term  in  the  Congress,  I  hAVe  discussed  my 
proposal  with  key  members  of  the  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Aeronautics  SvjUcommittees  and 
have  found  them  most  recejptive  to  the  idea. 
In  the  coming  session,  I  intend  to  ask  the 
appropriate  congressional  subcommittee  to 
consider  aviation  education  as  a  part  of  our 
broad  vocational  education  programs.  We 
have  driver  training— why  not  flight  train- 
ing 


If  I  view  the  internatlonjal  situation  in  its 
proper  perspective,  I  believe  our  greatest 
challenge  lies  in  the  earliett  development  of 
an  economic,  political,  psychological  and 
Ideological  offensive  that  1^  designed  to  win 
the  cold  war  and  promote  peace  and  free- 
dom throughout  the  world.  The  United 
States  must  not  only  maintain  her  defense 
posture  but  must  also  implement  her  own 
peace  offensive.  In  this  rapidly  changing 
world,  a  defense  posture  by  itself  is  not 
enough.  Many  of  you  in  this  room,  I  am 
sure,  are  former  athletes.  Let  me  ask  you, 
"How  many  ball  games  did  you  win  by  de- 
voting all  of  your  time  and  attention  to 
defense  strategy?"  Let's  face  It,  you  didn't 
win  vinless  you  had  a  better  offense. 

The  challenge  to  America  and  Indeed  the 
free  world  is  really  the  development  of  an 
ideological  offensive  of  our  own.  Some  of 
this  Is  already  going  on,  but  not  enough. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  share  this  view 
and  I  predict  you  will  see  an  Implementation 
of  this  concept  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 
One  would  ask,  "What  does  slow  flight  and 
aviation  safety  have  to  do  with  the  political 
problems  of  the  world?"  Again.  I  submit, 
the  aircraft— rotary  and  fixed  wing  alike- 
can  potentially  become  our  most  effective 
vehicle  as  we  move  to  establish  our  peace 
offensive.  Why  not  load  airplanes  with 
Americans  and  other  international  advocates 
of  freedom— all  qualified  and  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  freedom  with 
justice,  under  law. 

We  need  aircraft  that  will  maximize  the 
capabilities  of  these  individuals  and  permit 
access  to  remote  sections  of  the  world.  We 
must  immediately  export  knowledge  and 
know-how  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world. 

With  the  overwhelming  needs  of  the  world 
and  the  staggering  cost*  involved,  it  de- 
mands our  consideration  of  the  most  effective 
and   efficient   means   available,   with   prime 


emphasis  on  promoting  self-suflSciency  in 
the  environment  people  live.  The  lack  of 
adequate  roads  and  tax  sources  or  funds  to 
build  them,  points  to  the  need  for  expanded 
use  of  aircraft.  But,  financial  restrictions 
also  limit  the  size  and  quality  of  airports- 
pointing  again  clearly  to  the  dramatic  need 
for  slow-flight  aircraft. 

We  must  continue  to  meet  our  military 
aviation  needs,  including  the  expanded  re- 
quirement for  guerrilla  warfare  and  counter- 
Insurgency,  and  we  firmly  agree  that  a 
totally  superior  military  force  is  mandatory. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
present  some  of  my  ideas  for  meeting  the 
Communist  idealogical  subversive  forces  in 
the  many  countries  of  the  world.  And,  as 
well  informed,  dedicated  aviation  people,  I 
am  certain  you  will  immediately  see  the 
exceptional  role  aircraft  could  play  in  ex- 
pediting the  basic  objectives  of  my  flying 
peace  offensive. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  attended  the 
regular  State  Department  briefings  available 
to  Members  of  Congress.  I  studied  all  avail- 
able material  that  I  could  get  my  hands  on; 
I  participated  in  study  groups  with  some  of 
my  colleagues;  I  interviewed  and  exchanged 
ideas  with  people  considered  to  be  experts 
in  their  fields,  including  diplomats,  ambas- 
sadors, military  men,  international  lawyers, 
bankers,  labor  leaders,  and  economists,  mis- 
sionary volunteers  as  they  returned  from 
such  stations  as  Laos,  India,  the  Congo.  Bor- 
neo, Brazil,  Peru,  Mexico,  Central  America— 
to  name  a  few. 

With  this  background  of  Information,  I 
have  joined  some  of  my  colleagues  in  pro- 
moting the  Freedom  Academy  concept — a 
concept  with  a  sole  objective  of  winning  the 
cold  war — designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unlimited  material  and  human  resource 
available  In  the  private  sector.  A  plan  that 
places  more  emphasis  In  the  private  sector 
and  less  emphasis  in  the  public  sector  as 
we  advance  this  proven  concept  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  its  efforts  to  stem 
the  Communist  tide,  has  poured  billions  of 
dollars  annually  into  military,  economic,  and 
technical  aid  to  foreign  nations. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  international 
problems  closely  will  immediately  conclude 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  is  the 
absence  of  political  stability.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  is  a  result  of  an  inadequate  sys- 
tem of  government.  Compare  any  of  these 
to  the  system  of  government  we  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  under  this  great  Constitution 
of  ours.  A  Federal  system  that  provides  a 
maximum  opportunity  for  political  partici- 
pation by  its  electorate— a  system  that  only 
functions  at  the  will  of  the  people  or  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

Without  question,  these  nations'  great- 
est need  Is  political  aid— we  must  export 
knowledge  and  know-how  in  this  vital  field. 
This  type  of  political  aid  could  be  made 
available  to  the  present  and  future  leaders 
of  those  nations  who  are  currently  living 
under  the  umbrella  of  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic security. 

A  Freedom  Academy  could  train  such  lead- 
ers in  techniques  for  counteracting  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  Communists.  These  same 
leaders  could  be  trained  on  how  to  transmit 
knowledge  in  behalf  of  legitimate  constitu- 
tional government — freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  economic 
opportunity,  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably, 
full  religious  liberty,  and  other  basics  of  a 
free    society    as    opposed    to    a    totalitarian 

In  California,  the  County  Supervisors'  As- 
sociation has  initiated  an  intern  fellowship 
training  program,  financed  through  private 
capital,  for  young  men  interested  in  local 
government.  With  local  government  being 
virtually  nonexistent  in  many  countries, 
thereby  restricting  participation  In  a  unit  of 


government  close  to  the  people,  I  would  ur- 
gently recommend  that  this  program  be  ex- 
panded in  our  own  country  and  further  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Freedom 
Academy.  Consultation  with  city,  county, 
and  school  district  organizations  throughout 
this  great  Nation  would  provide  a  large  pool 
of  Information  urgently  needed  In  these  de- 
veloping nations. 

Soviet  trade  and  their  tactics  in  political 
warfare  is  one  of  the  chief  weapons  in  the 
Communist  arsenal.  The  Soviet  economic  of- 
fensive is  being  felt  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  news  is  filled  with  rebellious  ac- 
tivities— the  most  recent  of  which  has  been 
in  Algeria,  Egypt,  Panama,  Vietnam,  the  Con- 
go, Laos,  and  Zanzibar.  The  Red  Chinese 
are  the  instigators  of  much  of  this  agita- 
tion. 

We  In  America,  must  step  up  our  offensive. 
The  question  arises— How?  Should  the  Gov- 
ernment do  this?  In  my  Judgment,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  least  equipped  to  carry  out 
a  successful  direct  program  because  of  limita- 
tions placed  on  it. 

Government-to-government  programs  have 
failed  miserably  in  foreign  aid.  The  major 
talents  of  this  country  lie  in  the  private 
sector 

In  addition  to  current  programs,  I  want  to 
vigorously  recommend  that  the  leaders  of  our 
private  enterprise  system  recognize  a  new 
responFlbillty'of  providing  for  our  security. 
They  must  take  the  lead  in  projecting  an 
idealogical  offensive  truly  representative  of 
our  private  enterprise  system — it  Is  they  who 
are  the  most  qualified  to  lead.  The  Congress 
might  consider  broadening  the  incentives  to 
expedite  the  formation  of  such  a  program. 

We  must  step  up  the  people-to-people 
effort — an  expansion  designed  to  promote 
the  Joint  venture  concept  between  Investors 
of  our  country  and  investors  of  interested 
developing  nations. 

We  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  capitalist 
principles.  Private  enterprise  Is  substan- 
tially better  qualified  than  Government  to 
sell  capitalism  abroad.  Acts,  not  words.  wUl 
counter  communism.  Many  of  our  economic 
ideas  and  ideals  can  be  exported. 

One  of  our  major  problems  is.  of  course, 
the  problem  of  education.  Many  of  our 
schools  of  business  and  public  administra- 
tion can  help.  The  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  which  has  worked  so  successfully 
in  this'  country,  could  be  implemented  as 
we  work  to  raise  their  educational  facilities 
and  their  literacy  rate. 

The  correspondence  school  idea  should 
certainly  be  recommended  as  a  program  to 
promote  worldwide  education. 

The  many  great  service  clubs  operating 
internationally,  such  as  the  Rotary.  Kiwanls, 
and  Lions,  can  and  must  expand  their  sphere 
of  influence. 

The  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  the 
4-H  Clubs,  and  the  various  church  mission- 
ary volunteer  programs  are  but  a  few  of  our 
great  voluntary  organizations  dedicated  to 
the  improvement  of  our  fellow  men. 

I  spoke  recently  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  before 
the  junior  chamber  of  commerce.  These 
young  men  can  change  the  world  if  we  have 
the  program  to  properly  channel  their 
efforts.  ,         ,., 

Small  business  is  a  facet  of  American  life 
that  is  devasting  to  the  promoters  of  Soviet 
communism.  The  word  "capitalism"  is 
under  worldwide  attack.  The  words  "small 
business"  are  the  end  of  the  rainbow  for 
many  millions  of  people.  The  fact  that  we. 
as  a  nation,  have  recognized  small  businesses 
as  a  vital  part  of  our  economic  life  and  have 
shown  governmental  interest  in  them  Is 
revolutionary  to  the  thinking  of  those  who 
have  condemned  America  as  being  mate- 
rialistic and  dominated  by  big  business. 

Nothing  will  appeal  to  people  in  dUtant 
lands  more  than  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  small  business  is  a  vital 
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part  of  America.  We  In  the  United  States 
have  a  vast  reservoir  of  ideas  that  for  some 
reason  have  never  really  been  tried.  We 
must  test  and  Implement  these  Ideas  to  find 
new  solutions  to  old  problems. 

Voluntary  agencies  are  as  representative 
of  American  capitalism  as  any  other  con- 
temporary institution.  There  are  hundreds 
of  trade  associations  here  that  might  well 
apportion  a  part  of  their  income  to  send 
businessmen  abroad,  without  Government 
subsidy,  to  do  a  better  job  of  interpreting  and 
selling  America. 

There  are  many  examples  of  voluntary 
agencies — from  profit  entity  business,  the 
supermarket  organizations,  nonprofit  corpo- 


rate associations,  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, finance  and  managerial  organizations 
are  Just  a  few  examples  of  what  can  be  done. 
If  Just  a  few  more  organizations  would  light 
their  own  candles,  study  the  situation,  and 
find  where  their  members  particular  talents 
and  resources  fit,  perhaps  by  their  efforts 
world  tensions  could  be  considerably  eased. 

In  the  April  17  issue  of  Life  magazine, 
former  Ambassador  to  Vietnam,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  set  forth,  in  a  very  forthright  and 
provocative  article,  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  problems  facing  the  United  States  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Partially  quoting  Ambassador  Lodge,  he 
said,  "We  should  be  sure  that  we  are  making 


full  use  of  the  things  in  which  we  excel  and 
in  which  the  Communists  are  deficient. 

"We  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  surpass  a 
young  oriental  guerrilla  fighter,  who  doesn't 
mind  the  heat,  who  can  get  along  on  a  daily 
handful  of  rice,  and  who  can  lie  underwater 
for  hours  at  a  time,  breathing  through  a 
straw. 

"But  we  can  do  better  in  other  things  such 
as  the  use  of  airplanes,  the  art  of  medicine, 
improved  farming  and  education,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  energetic  political  system) 
based  on  Justice." 

It  is  to  this  end  that  I  shall  dedicate  my 
efforts  as  I  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
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SENATE 

t    Monday,  March  8, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all,  'midst 
the  tumult  of  these  earth-shaking  days 
with  all  their  angry  fury,  with  contrite 
spirits  we  come  to  this  shrine  of  Thy 
grace,  seeking  the  unshaken  confidence 
of  those  whose  minds  are  stayed  on 
Thee. 

In  all  the  din  of  clamorous  hours, 
may  our  hearts  and  minds  be  steadied 
as  each  day  there  dawns  the  sweet  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  with  Thee. 

In  this  assurance,  which  makes  the 
strength  of  each  as  the  strength  of  10, 
may  those  who  in  this  Chamber  of  gov- 
ernance speak  for  a  free  people  be  de- 
livered from  the  subtle  lures  of  office  and 
from  the  arrogance  which  lurks  always 
in  power.  In  these  stem  days  on  stormy 
seas,  with  so  many  false  lights  on  the 
shore,  strengthen  the  national  will,  we 
beseech  Thee,  to  halt  at  any  cost  the 
design  of  tyrants  drunk  with  sight  of 
power,  who  would  bring  us  and  all 
people  under  their  slavish  rule. 

Spending  our  brief  years  here  as  a 
tale  that  is  told,  may  it  be  to  the  last 
page  a  record  of  service  well  done,  of 
duty  faced  without  flinching,  and  of 
honor  unsullied;  and  when  colnes  the 
twilight  and  the  evening  star,  and  our 
work  is  done,  grant  us  a  safe  lodging  and 
a  holy  rest  and  peace  at  the  last. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  4,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  4.  1965. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  March  5,  1965,  he  received  mes- 
sages in  writing  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
MANPOWER  REPORT;  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WALTER  M.  KOTSCHNIG 
TO  BE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  2 1ST 
SESSION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MISSION FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR 
EAST  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SO- 
CIAL COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate,  for  appropriate 
reference,  two  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  received  on 
March  5  pui-suant  to  the  order  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  March  4,  as  follows: 
First,  manpower  report  of  the  President; 
and  second,  the  nomination  of  Walter  M. 
Kotschnig  to  be  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  21st  session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

MANPOWER    REPORT    OF    THE    PRESmENT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  report  on  a  year  of  progress  toward 
an  active  manpower  policy. 

We  have  raised  employment  and  low- 
ered unemployment  through  programs: 
to  stimulate  more  employment  opportu- 
nities; to  upgrade  the  skills  and  adapta- 
bility of  our  work  force;  and  to  link  the 
two — jobs  and  men — more  effectively. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  We  are 
still  far  from  the  goals  of  the  Great 
Society. 

Each  individual  must  have  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  his  abilities  and  to 
engage  in  productive  and  rewarding 
activity.  In  the  Great  Society,  all  men 
must  have  the  self-respect  and  economic 
security  that  flow  from  full  use  of  their 
talents. 

Remarkable  advances  of  science  must 
be  directed  to  permit  increasing  freedom 
of  choice  in  shaping  the  character  and 
quality  of  our  world.  We  have  the  po- 
tential in  terms  of  manpower  and  ma- 
terial resources  to  apply  new  knowledge 
and  techniques  to  insure  that  the  life  of 
all  Americans — at  home  and  at  work — 
can  be  more  creative,  more  productive, 
and  more  satisfying.  Although  we  may 
not  fully  realize  our  goal  of  "human 
work  for  human  beings"  in  our  lifetime, 
we  can  make  dramatic  progress  toward 
that  goal  in  this  generation. 
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Manpower  problems  are  many  and 
ever  changing.  But  several  are  para- 
mount— and  call  for  the  highest  priori- 
ties in  manpower  policy. 

The  No.  1  problem  is  still  unemploy- 
ment. Despite  recent  improvements, 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
are  intolerably  high,  particularly  for 
those  lacking  education,  skills,  or  oppor- 
tunity because  of  poverty  and  discrim- 
ination. 

A  second  problem  relates  to  the  needs 
of  the  great  number  of  new  young  job- 
seekers.  An  unprecedented  increase  is 
occurring  at  a  time  when  the  rate  of 
youth  unemployment  is  already  three 
times  greater  than  adult  unemployment. 
A  third  major  problem  concerns  rapid 
change  that  burdens  many  workers  and 
communities,  even  while  benefiting  the 
economy  generally.  Technological 
change  can  be  the  key  to  ever-greater 
prosperity  and  individual  opportunity. 
But  it  also  brings  the  growth  of  new  de- 
mands and  the  decline  of  old  ones,  re- 
adjustments in  Government  programs, 
migration  of  people  from  rural  to  ui'ban 
areas,  and  other  changes  that  require 
difficult  adjustments. 

A  fourth  problem  concerns  jobs  that 
remain  undeveloped.  Despite  high  levels 
of  unemployment  and  vast  numbers  of 
new  workers  and  workers  being  released 
from  outmoded  work,  the  desires  and 
needs  of  many  consumers,  businesses, 
and  communities  for  additional  services 
ai'e  not  being  adequately  met. 

These  are  the  immediate  challenges 
for  an  affirmative  manpower  policy:  to 
open  the  way  to  employment  for  the  un- 
dereducated  and  poverty  stricken;  to 
provide  our  young  people  with  opportu- 
nities for  education,  training,  and  con- 
structive work  experience  needed  for  sat- 
isfying adult  worklife;  to  ease  the  sting 
of  change  for  displaced  workers  and  dis- 
rupted communities;  to  develop  and  fill 
jobs,  especially  in  the  service  occupa- 
tions, to  satisfy  unmet  needs  in  business, 
at  home,  and  in  the  community. 

We  can  and  shall  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. But  while  I  focus  here  on  Fed- 
eral Government  activities,  success  can 
come  only  through  cooperation  and  hard 
work  at  all  levels  of  government  and  by 
all  sectors  of  our  society. 

Many  policies  are  involved.  Economic 
policy  will  have  to  promote  necessary 
overall  economic  growth.  Policymaking 
related  to  scientific,  social  welfare, 
health,  education,  and  other  fields  will 
have  to  recognize  manpower  implications 
and  objectives. 
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THE    CHALLENGE 

Some  of  these  challenges  are  not  new. 
And  we  have  responded  to  them  already. 
Our  progress  to  date  provides  a  firm 
foundation  for  an  increased  effort  m  the 

"jj^  1964— as  reflected  in  the  accom- 
panying manpower  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor— more  men  were  work- 
ing producing  greater  abundance  at 
higher  wages  and  profits,  than  ever  be- 
fore in  history.  Employment  was  up 
more  than  a  million  and  one-half  over 
the  previous  year,  the  largest  increase 
since  the  1959  recovery  from  recession. 
There  are  now  more  than  70  million 
Americans  engaged  in  civilian  work. 

Last  year  we  also  cut  into  the  waste  of 
our  manpower.  Unemployment  was  re- 
duced by  300,000,  to  the  lowest  percent- 
age of  our  work  force  during  the  last  7 
years.  Long-term  unemployment  also 
decreased,  as  did  the  number  of  people 
working  part  time  who  wished  to  work 
full  time. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

But  these  lower  unemployment  levels 
do  not  indicate  that  we  have  eliminated 
waste  of  manpower  and  the  hardship 
that  accompanies  such  waste.  In  an 
average  week  during  1964,  almost  3.9  mil- 
lion jobless  persons  sought  and  failed  to 
find  employment.  Another  2.5  million 
who  wanted  full-time  jobs  could  only 
find  part-time  work. 

Many  of  our  men  and  women  on 
farms,  though  technically  classified  as 
employed,  are  underemployed.  They  are 
working  at  unacceptably  low  incomes,  as 
are  millions  of  other  workers  through- 
out the  economy. 

In  1964,  the  unemployment  rate  was 
reduced  to  5.2  percent  of  the  labor  force; 
at  the  beginning  of  1965,  it  stood  at  just 
under  5  percent.  But  it  still  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  it  had  been  in 
earlier  post-World  War  11  years. 

The  major  problems  of  unemployment 
do  not  show  up  in  these  aggregate  na- 
tional figures.  They  $how  up  in  ,the 
shai-p  differences  in  unemployment  rates 
between  the  undereducated  and  the 
highly  educated,  the  unskilled  and  the 
skilled,  the  nonwhite  and  the  white,  and 
the  young  and  the  adult  workers. 

Workers  who  did  not  complete  high 
school  have  unemployment  rates  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  those  with  more  educa- 
tion, and  five  times  as  high  as  those  who 
have  gone  through  college. 

Laborers  and  many  types  of  semiskilled 
manual  workers  are  unemployed  at  rates 
of  two  to  three  times  the  average  for 
skilled  and  technical  groups. 

Unemployment  of  nonwhites,  at  nearly 
10  percent,  is  more  than  twice  as  preva- 
lent as  for  whites. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  teenagers 
is  almost  15  percent — over  three  times 
that  for  all  adults  and  over  five  times  as 
high  as  for  married  men.  Nonwhite 
teenagers  are  unemployed  at  a  shocking 
rate  of  over  25  percent. 

Other  concentrations  of  unemploy- 
ment provide  cause  for  alarm:  jobless 
workers  over  the  age  of  45  remain  unem- 
ployed far  longer  than  do  younger  per- 
sons; more  than  35  percent  of  the  job- 
less in  this  age  group  remain  unemployed 
15  or  more  weeks;  in  some  areas,  jobless- 


ness and  gross  underemployment  blight 
the  lives  of  a  quarter  of  the  residents. 

There  is  no  simple  solution,  no  single 
means  of  providing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  all  these  disadvantaged 
Americans.  For  many,  greater  economic 
growth  will  create  new  opportunities. 
For  many  others  who  are  chronically 
unemployed,  or  underemployed,  there 
must  be  special  assistance  to  overcome 
handicaps  barring  the  way  to  employ- 
ment. 

YOUNG     WORKERS 

A  recent  study  has  indicated  some  of 
the  handicaps  compounding  employment 
difficulties  for  young  people  out  of  school. 
The  first  handicap  is  lack  of  a  basic 
education.  There  are  about  7  million 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21  who  are  out  of  school.  Of  these, 
3  million  dropped  out  before  finishing 
high  school;  1  million  completed  only 
elementary  school  or  less. 

One  out  of  every  four  dropouts  in  the 
labor  force  could  not  find  employment — 
twice  the  unemployment  rate  of  the  high 
school  graduates. 

A  second  handicap  is  lack  of  skills  or 
work  experience.  About  65  percent  of 
the  dropouts  and  40  percent  of  the  grad- 
uates had  no  work  experience  during  the 
years  they  were  in  school.  Nine  dropouts 
out  of  every  10  reported  no  job  training 
after  leaving  school.  High  school  grad- 
uates, on  the  other  hand,  were  three 
times  as  likely  to  enter  an  occupational 
training  program. 

A  third  handicap  is  poverty:  4  dropouts 
of  every  10  still  living  at  home  were  in 
families  with  less  than  $3,000  annual  in- 
come; only  2  high  school  graduates  of 
every  10  came  from  such  low-income 
families. 

A  fourth  handicap  is  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  training  and  jobs  that  are  avail- 
able. Of  every  10  high  school  dropouts, 
8  reported  that  they  had  never  been 
counseled  by  a  school  official  or  by  a 
public  employment  office  about  job  train- 
ing or  the  kind  of  work  to  look  for.  Even 
among  high  school  graduates,  less  than 
half  reported  that  they  had  received  oc- 
cupational guidance. 

A  final  handicap  is  the  sharp  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  young  jobseekers — 
crowding  into  a  work  force  already  con- 
taining high  teenage  unemployment. 
ch.\nge:  manpower  resources 
In  1965,  the  number  of  18-  and  19- 
year-old  workers  is  expected  to  increase 
by  500,000 — twice  the  increase  of  last 
year.  Succeeding  waves  of  new  young 
workers  will  swell  the  18-to-24-year-old 
work  force  by  more  than  3  million  in  the 
next  5  years,  an  increase  two-thirds 
higher  than  in  the  past  5  years. 

But  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
work  force  will  not  be  confined  to  young 
ages  alone.  Overall,  the  labor  force  is 
expected  to  grow  by  7 '2  million  workers 
in  the  next  5  years— 50  percent  greater 
than  in  the  last  5  years. 

There  will  be  many  more  workers  in 
those  categories  confronted  by  major  em- 
ployment difficulties — particularly  non- 
whites  and  older  workers. 

Negroes  presently  constitute  only  10 
percent  of  the  work-age  population,  but 
they  may  account  for  18  percent  of  the 
coming  manpower  increase.    In  the  next 


5  years,  almost  a  million  and  a  half  non- 
whites  will  be  added  to  the  work  force; 
less  than  800,000  were  added  during  the 
last  5  years.  The  marked  increase  of 
nonwhites  in  the  labor  force  will  inten- 
sify the  need  for  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  training,  and  educa- 
tion opportunities. 

The  increase  of  men  age  55  or  older  in 
the  labor  force  will  require^  more  atten- 
tion to  solving  problems  of  discrmination 
against  older  workers.  It  will  raise  the 
importance  of  retraining  and  reemploy- 
ing those  with  substantial  but  outmoded 

skills. 

change:  requirements 

In  our  dynamic  economy,  occupational 
demands  change  continually:  New  skills 
are  needed;  old  ones  become  outmoded; 
individual  companies  and  industries 
often  contract  or  expand  rapidly.  As 
a  result,  there  are  always  some  workers 
seeking  new  employment  and  some  em- 
ployers seeking  new  workers.  Fluctua- 
tions in  area  growth  rates  and  patterns 
often  lead  workers  to  relocate  in  order 
to  find  or  fill  job  needs. 

Too  often  this  change  requires  work- 
ers to  undergo  dislocation,  joblessness,  or 
underemployment.  It  requires  employ- 
ers to  experience  unfilled  job  needs. 
These  burdens  and  wastes  can  be  mini- 
mized substantially  by  improving  the 
mechanisms  for  anticipating  and  aiding 
needed  adjustment  to  change. 

We  cannot  pinpoint  the  timing,  magni- 
tude, and  location  of  specific  changes,  but 
we  can  interpret  broad  underlying 
trends.  We  can  do  much  to  prepare  to 
meet  these  trends  more  effectively. 

We  know  that  the  growth  of  technology 
will  change  the  content  of  many  jobs 
and  intensify  the  need  for  adaptation 
and  retraining.  But  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology on  total  employment  is  not  fore- 
ordained. That  remains  for  us  to  shape 
and  determine.  New  technology  will  not 
soon  curtail  need  for  human  labor.  Its 
impact  varies  by  industry,  expanding 
manpower  requirements  in  many  indus- 
tries even  while  contracting  in  others. 

We  know  too  that  we  must  have  large 
quantities  of  highly  trained  manpower 
in  many  professional  and  technical  fields 
if  we  are  to  obtain  the  rate  and  types 
of  growth  we  seek  for  the  future.  We 
are  now  giving  more  attention  to  pre- 
paring for  manpower  requirements  that 
will  result  from  major  public  programs 
recommended  this  year. 

In  the  long  run,  the  need  for  semi- 
skilled production  workers  and  for  many 
types  of  unskilled  workers  will  continue 
to  shrink  in  relation  to  demand  in  other 
occupational  fields. 

Here,  we  can  learn  from  the  experience 
of  1964.  This  was  the  best  year  for  eco- 
nomic and  employment  growth  In  this 
decade;  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  employment  of  semiskilled  produc- 
tion workers  and  even  a  small  increase 
in  employment  of  laborers. 

But  this  upturn  did  not  change  the 
long-term  trend:  Most  of  the  employ- 
ment rise  and  the  greatest  rates  of  in- 
crease in  1964  were  not  in  goods  produc- 
tion industries,  but  in  trade,  services, 
and  State  and  local  government  activ- 
ities. The  sharpest  upturns  in  demand 
continued  to  be  in  clerical,  professional, 
and  technical  occupations. 
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Demand  for  agricultural  workers  will 
continue  to  decline,  releasing  farm  man- 
IX)wer  for  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
During  World  War  II.  one  worker  of 
every  six  in  the  Nation  was  employed  on 
the  farm.  Today  only  1  worker  in  16  is 
so  employed.  The  skills  required  for 
farm  employment  are  becoming  less 
manual  and  more  mechanical,  scientific, 
technical,  and  managerial. 

In  many  service  fields,  there  is  high 
and  rising  demand  as  consumers  spend  a 
growing  proportion  of  rising  incomes  for 
various  services.  But  this  demand  often 
remains  unfulfilled  for  lack  of  qualified 
workers. 

Demand  for  repair  services,  liome 
maintenance,  and  hospital  and  other 
community  services,  for  example,  often 
goes  unmet  because  trained  workers  and 
efficient  firms  to  provide  these  services 
are  in  short  supply. 

The  service  industries  provide  new 
challenges  for  the  development  of  new 
business  enterprises  and  jobs  to  put  to 
rewarding  use  more  of  the  manpower 
no  longer  needed  for  industrial  and  farm 
production. 

KCTIOHS  STARTED 

Our  general  progress  is  no  accident. 
Puiposeful  action  is  paying  off  and  build- 
ing the  base  for  further  advance. 

The  tax  cut  of  1964  met  an  immediate 
and  vital  objective;  it  helped  generate 
more  jobs.  It  rapidly  spurred  consumer 
and  business  demand  and,  in  turn,  ex- 
pansion of  employment  to  produce  for 
that  demand.  It  was  the  prime  new 
moving  force  in  last  year's  substantial 
employment  upturn.  My  economic  re- 
port outlines  more  specifically  how  it  and 
other  economic  policies  will  continue  to 
buttress  general  growth. 

Many  other  actions  have  been  initiated 
to  meet  many  and  vaiying  manpower 
needs,  but  three  eflforts  have  been  in  the 
forefront  in  tackling  the  major  chal- 
lenges: The  strengthening  of  education; 
the  opening  of  the  war  on  poverty;  the 
start  of  the  major  program  for  training 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

First,  the  education  measures  enacted 
by  the  last  Congress  are  aiding  a  long- 
needed  substantial  expansion  of  both 
college  education  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  principal  focus  of  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  thus  far  has  been  on:  con- 
struction of  facilities  needed  for  univer- 
sities, colleges,  community  colleges,  tech- 
nical and  vocational  schools;  increasing 
and  improvim  training  for  specific  pro- 
fessions, most  notably  undermanned 
medical,  dental,  nursing  and  other 
health  professions,  and  specialized  teach- 
ing fields;  support  for  more  students  to 
continue  higher  education  through  loans 
and  fellowships;  expansion  and  modern- 
ization of  vocational  education  at  the 
high  school  and  post-high  school  levels, 
particularly  in  fields  with  expanding 
manpower  requirements. 

These  steps  will  provide  many  long- 
run  returns,  but  immediate  values  too  are 
evident.  More  young  people  are  being 
encouraged  to  pursue  higher  education 
rather  than  become  r>art  of  a  large  un- 
dertrained  young  labor  force  seeking  full- 
time  employment.  And  more  employ- 
ment opEX)rtunities  are  being  generated 
by  higher  education's  expanding  demand 


for  construction,  services,  and  supply  ac- 
tivities. 

In  the  longer  run.  these  education  pro- 
grams will  better  equip  our  youth  for 
the  challenge  of  constructively  shaping 
and  adapting  to  future  economic  change. 
And  they  will  help  to  develop  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  better  prepared  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  other  highly 
trained  manpower  required  by  an  ad- 
vancing society. 

Second,  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  the  war  on  poverty 
puts  high  priority  on  providing  useful 
work  experience,  education,  and  skill  de- 
velopment for  disadvantaged  youth  and 
undereducated,  jobless  adults.  Programs 
are  moving  ahead  to  establish:  Rural 
conservation  centers  and  urban  residen- 
tial centers  to  provide  work  experience 
and  training  away  from  home  for  young 
people  who  now  live  in  environments 
which  severely  hamper  their  opportuni- 
ties; work  experience  and  training  op- 
portunities in  public  and  nonprofit  agen- 
cies to  help  potential  or  actual  high 
school  dropouts  to  continue  or  resume 
education  to  increa.se  their  employabil- 
ity;  work  opportunities  to  help  needy 
college  students  earn  their  way  through 
college;  cjmmunity  action  prosirams 
which  seek,  through  locally  conceived 
actions  ranging  from  preschool  programs 
for  needy  children  to  new  types  of  work 
programs,  to  bring  in  more  of  those 
still  left  out  of  our  record  prosperity; 
basic  education  and  literacy  training  for 
the  uneducated:  work  experience  proj- 
ects to  help  adults  on  public  assistance 
pave  their  way  to  self-support. 

And  third,  training  and  retraining  for 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  un- 
der the  Manpower  De\'elopment  and 
Training  Act  is  providing  another  prac- 
tical tool,  in  cooperation  with  the  con- 
ventional education  system  and  voca- 
tional schooUng.  to  adapt  skills  of  the 
labor  force  to  changing  needs. 

This  program  is  designed  to  equip  un- 
employed workers,  as  well  as  underem- 
ployed farmworkers,  with  specific  occu- 
pational training  required  for  available 
jobs.  It  is  giving  thousands  of  jobless 
workers  a  new  lease  on  working  life — 
and  is  meeting  employer  demand  for 
qualified  manpower. 

It  is  heightening  awareness  of  work- 
ers and  employers  to  values  of  occupa- 
tional training.  It  is  leading  to  new 
training  techniques.  And,  utilizing  the 
initiative  of  local  groups,  it  is  building 
in  every  State  and  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities a  base  of  retraining  knowledge  and 
experience  to  meet  better  the  challenge 
of  shifts  in  skill  requirements. 

In  recent  months  more  of  the  training 
oppprtunities  are  reaching  the  young, 
the  nonwhites.  the  poorly  educated,  and 
the  long-term  unemployed — those  with 
the  greatest  unemployment  difficulties. 

Beyond  these  three  basic  eflforts,  I 
want  to  summarize  briefly  other  impor- 
tant actions  newly  initiated  to  meet  to- 
day's and  tomorrow's  manpower  chal- 
lenges. 

Equal  employment  opportunity:  One 
way  of  getting  at  the  employment  difiB- 
culties  afflicting  much  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation and  other  minority  groups  is  to 
eliminate  the  discrimination  which  has 
excluded  too   many  from   the   general 


progress.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
has  established  as  the  law  of  the  land 
that  racial  and  other  discrimination  in 
employment  shall  not  blemish  the  future 
as  it  has  the  past. 

Youth  services:  We  are  developing 
additional  ways  of  reaching  construc- 
tively many  of  the  urban  and  rural  young 
people  who  need  jobs,  training,  addi- 
tional education,  and  other  assistance  to 
become  self-supporting  adults  and  con- 
tributing members  of  society. 

Youth  opportunity  centers  are  being 
set  up.  as  part  of  the  Federal-State  em- 
ployment service  system  and  youth  pro- 
grams in  community  action  organiza- 
tions aided  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  to  assist  large  numbers  not 
now  adequately  being  reached.  Through 
special  services  established  in  or  near 
disadvantaged  neighborhoods,  they  will 
provide  these  young  people  with  coun- 
seling, testing,  information,  and  appro- 
priate referral  to  training  programs  and 
placement  services. 

Apprenticeship  information  centers 
have  been  established  in  nine  cities  to 
work  with  labor  and  management  in  as- 
sisting young  people  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  for  training  as  crafts- 
men. Particular  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  opportunities  for  minority 
youth. 

Young  men  are  being  given  selective 
service  examinations  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity in  order  to  identify  as  soon  as 
possible  educational  or  physical  defi- 
ciencies which  would  disqualify  them  for 
military  service.  Those  who  cannot 
meet  the  minimum  military  require- 
meiUs  are  being  offered  aid  by  the  pub- 
lic employment  service  and  other  agen- 
cies in  obtaining  education,  rehabilita- 
tion assistance,  job  training,  job  finding, 
and  other  needed  services. 

Appraisal  of  policies:  To  evaluate  the 
broad  currents  of  change  and  help  deter- 
mine how  to  meet  them  in  a  coordinated 
manner,  there  have  been  established  a 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation, 
and  Economic  Progress.  Its  14  distin- 
guished members,  drawn  from  outside 
the  Government,  will  examine  our  tech- 
nological course,  its  likely  impact  on  our 
way  of  life,  and  means  of  channeling 
technical  progress  toward  meeting  un- 
filled needs  of  our  people.  It  is  to  present 
its  report  and  recommendations  by  next 
January;  the  President's  Committee  on 
Manpower,  composed  of  principal  Federal 
executives.  It  is  providing  a  continuing 
assessment  of  the  interrelation  of  Federal 
programs  and  the  country's  manpower 
resources  and  requirements;  an  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Education,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Federal  agen- 
cies with  major  education  activities.  It 
is  serving  to  review  and  coordinate  Fed- 
eral policies  and  programs  affecting 
education. 

Communities  with  major  shutdowns: 
Change  can  also  come  when  a  community 
is  hit  by  shutdown  of  a  major  plant  or 
facility.  Experience  in  many  communi- 
ties has  demonstrated  that  normal  mech- 
anisms cannot  cope  with  such  economic 
reversal  expeditiously — and  we  should 
not  rely  on  time  alone  to  heal  economic 
sores.  I  have  set  up  a  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Community  Assistance  to  offer 
assistance. 


On  request  from  a  stricken  or  threat- 
ened community,  the  task  force  will  help 
draw  on  the  knowledge  and  resources 
of  Federal  agencies  to  supplement  those 
of  local  representatives  to  meet  the  eco- 

II  nomic  disaster,  much  as  is  done  when 
*  natural  catastrophe  now  strikes  an  area. 
Unfilled  manpower  requirements:  To 
overcome  and  preventiinemployment,  we 
must  improve  information  on  current 
and  prospective  manpower  needs.  A  new 
program  for  identifying  job  vacancies  has 
been  started.  Pilot  surveys  have  been 
initiated  in  16  major  communities  to 
collect  information  on  the  extent  and 
nature  of  unfilled  job  openings  by  occu- 
pation, so  that  steps  can  be  taken  more 
effectively  to  match  unemployed  workers 
and  vacant  jobs. 

Farm  labor :  Another  measure  to  match 
our  need^  and  our  manpower  stems  from 
termination  of  the  legislation  which  had 
authorized  temporary  importation  of 
Mexican  farmworkers.  To  help  em- 
ployers make  the  transition  to  employ- 
ment of  American  workers,  a  major  re- 
cruiting effort  is  underway  to  attract 
unemployed  American  workers  to  fill  sea- 
sonal farm  jobs,  at  wage  levels  and  work- 
ing conditions  consistent  with  American 
standards. 

In  another  notable  action,  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  will 
provide  needed  protection  for  domestic 
migrant  farmworkers  by  requiring  crew 
leaders  to  observe  certain  minimum 
standards.  | 

Federal  Government  is  employer:  It 
is  my  intention  to  have  the  employment 
policies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  set  a  constnactive  example 
for  all  employers.    I  am  glad  to  report 
that  in  the  past  year:  operating  effec- 
tiveness has  been  improved,  without  un- 
reasonable burdens  on  individual   em- 
ployees.   Employees  facing  displacement 
are  helped  to  adjust  by  retraining,  by 
transfer  and  relocation  assistance,  and 
by  the  use  of  attrition  and  phasing  out 
rather  than   abrupt  closedown  of   ac- 
tivities no  longer  needed;  a  new  man- 
power analysis  program  is  assessing  Fed- 
eral staffing  needs  as  a  basis  for  efiBcient 
program  planning  and  management.  The 
first  analysis  and  projection  have  been 
completed   for   major  white-collar   oc- 
cupations;  fair  employment  programs 
are    opening    better    opportunities    for 
qualified  Negroes;  they  have  progressed 
in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before  into 
middle  and  upper  salary  levels  of  Federal 
-    service;    qualified   women  have   moved 
into  higher   level   positions   at   an   ac- 
celerated pace;  productive  employment 
opportunity  in  Federal  service  is  being 
offered  by  a  new  program  for  mentally 
retarded  persons,  as  an  extension  of  the 
longstanding    prograrn    for    employing 
handicapped  persons. 

ACTIONS     NtSDED 

Our  progress  is  cause  for  pride,  but  not 
for  pause.  AfBrmative  policy  recognizes 
that  vast  tasks  remain  undone. 

Far  too  many  Americans  still  are  un- 
employed and  underemployed.  Far  too 
many  lack  skills  or  assistance  needed  to 
enter  rewarding  employment.  Far  too 
many  are  overwhelmed  by  change  in- 
stead of  being  enabled  to  ride  it  to  new 
heights.    They  are  uriable  to  contribute 


or  to  share  adequately  in  our  unexcelled 
general  prosperity. 

And  far  too  many  children  and  young 
adults  are  headed  for  similar  under- 
achievement — and  waste  of  their  poten- 
tial contribution  to  a  better  society— if 
we  do  not  do  better  by  them. 

We  must  open  opportunity,  genuine  op- 
portunity for  each  of  them — opportunity 
to  learn  and  opportunity  to  earn  in  keep- 
ing with  all  their  potential.  Only  then 
can  we  truly  say  and  truly  know  that  the 
Great  Society  is  within  our  reach. 

Our  economic  policies  have  a  vital  role 
in  tills  task.  The  1966  Federal  budget 
provides  for  new  tax  changes  and  ex- 
penditure programs  which  will  help 
fortify  the  stimulus  to  economic  growth 
and  employment  provided  by  last  year's 
tax  legislation. 

As  my  economic  message  sets  forth, 
revision  of  excise  taxes  and  increases  in 
social  security  benefits  this  year  will 
bolster  needed  current  and  future  job 
growth.  So  will  the  change  in  deprecia- 
tion rules  being  made  this  year  to  avert 
an  increase  in  business  taxes. 

But,  as  I  have  also  emphasized,  fiscal 
and  monetary  steps  to  achieve  the  full 
measure  of  needed  growth  may  encounter 
problems  of  inflationary  pressures  before 
imemployment  targets  are  reached. 

This  makes  it  even  more  essential  that 
we  intensify  efforts  to  improve  the  caliber 
of  our  work  force  and  the  effectiveness 
of  our  mechanisms  for  helping  match 
jobs  and  men. 

As  we  open  up  new  demand  and  op- 
portunity for  work,  we  must  be  able  to 
respond  by  having  workers  move  into 
such  jobs  without  delay — so  that  we  can 
move  on  to  full  employment  without  in- 
flation or  adverse  balance-of-payments 
effects. 

Active  manpower  policy  to  upgrade  the 
capacities  of  the  work  force  and  to  im- 
prove means  of  bringing  workers  and  jobs 
together  is,  therefore  needed  to  supple- 
ment economic  policy  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic growth. 

This  is  why,  along  with  my  fiscal  pro- 
gram, I  have  recommended  that  we  build 
our  manpower  programs.  I  urge  that  we 
now:  Increase  investment  in  education 
to  build  basic  abilities  for  all;  enlarge 
occupational  training  opportunities  for 
the  poor,  the  young,  the  unemployed, 
and  the  underemployed;  broaden  job  de- 
velopment activities  to  provide  new  jobs 
to  meet  unmet  needs;  improve  assist- 
ance and  protection  for  those  bypassed 
or  left  behind  in  the  general  prosperity. 
Details  of  most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions have  already  been  presented  to  the 
Congress.    In  brief  summary: 

Education  has  immediate  high  priority. 
Many  manpower  difficulties  can  be  traced 
to  educational  deficiencies. 

Today's  and  tomorrow's  world  of  work 
puts  a  premium  on  capacity  for  skill  de- 
velopment— and  for  redevelopment  to 
meet  increasingly  frequent  changes 
throughout  life.  Education  is  the  prime 
developer  of  such  capacity,  as  well  as  of 
ability  to  use  leisure  time  enjoyably,  and 
to  attain  a  higher  level  of  life  generally. 
The  educational  program  I  have  urged 
will  bring  better  education  to  those  who 
need  it  most.  It  will  improve  our  edu- 
cational methods  and  resources.  It  will 
provide  greater  opportunity  for  learning 


at  every  age  level.  And  it  v/ill  help  in- 
sure availability  of  the  highly  trained 
talent  needed  to  spur  and  sustain  broad 
national  advance. 

The  war  on  poverty  must  now  be  en- 
larged. Its  beginnings  have  stirred  hope 
and  effort. 

For  the  next  year  I  have  asked  for 
funds  which  would  permit  some  600.000 
needy  youngsters  and  adults  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  work  experience  and  twin- 
ing programs  initiated  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

I  seek  also  to  help  some  300  cities  and 
rural  localities  mobilize  community 
action  antipoverty  programs,  particu- 
larly for  children  and  youth.  These  ef- 
forts would  seek  in  new  ways  to  combat 
economic  and  social  handicaps  which 
contribute  to  manpower  waste  and 
poverty. 

Manpower  training  must  be  strength- 
ened. Several  major  changes  are  now 
warranted  in  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

The  feasibility  and  value  of  public  in- 
vestment in  skill  training  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  have  become 
apparent.  This  act  need  no  longer  be 
considered  temporary.  I  have  asked 
that  it  be  put  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  States  were  to  meet  a  third  of 
training  costs  under  the  act  next  year. 
I  am  asking  that  this  be  modified  to  per- 
mit the  Federal  share  to  be  up  to  90  per- 
cent, so  that  the  program  can  be  carried 
forward  without  disruption. 

I  have  urged  also  that  we  strengthen 
authority  to  experiment  with  and  dem- 
onstrate new  ways  of  surmounting  bar- 
riers to  skill  development  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  imderemployed,  lengthen 
the  maximum  period  of  training  allow- 
ances and  liberalize  allowance  practices, 
and  extend  pilot  efforts  to  aid  unem- 
ployed workers  through  geographic  re- 
location. 

I  have  requested,  too,  that  we  enlarge 
investment  in  manpower  research.  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  regional 
manpower  research  centers,  to  develop 
the  new  knowledge  and  techniques 
needed  to  improve  our  manpower  pro- 
grams and  to  train  more  manpower 
specialists. 

Job-development  activities  must  also 
be  increased.  I  have  recommended  ex- 
panded efforts  under  the  Manpower  Act 
to  help  develop  many  service  employ- 
ment opportunities  now  wasted  because 
of  lack  of  trained  workers  and  lack  of 
managerial  skills  necessary  to  provide 
such  services  efficiently. 

Our  people  seek  improved  services — in 
home  and  equipment  maintenance  and 
repair,  in  the  hospitals,  in  our  eating 
places,  and  in  a  wide  range  of  personal 
services.  But  a  large  part  of  such  de- 
mand remains  unmet. 

My  recommendations  seek  to  tap  these 
areas  of  job  opportunity  by  offering  as- 
sistance to  the  business  community  and 
to  unemployed  workers  to  take  the  or- 
ganizational and  training  steps  necessary 
to  make  these  potential  opportunities 
materialize  into  fruitful  employment  and 
service. 

Area  and  regional  recovery  programs 
are  also  needed  to  overcome  adverse  ef- 
fects of  geographic  shifts.  Additional 
job-creating  efforts  must  be  focused  in 
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areas  lagging  behind  in  employment  op- 
portunity. This  requires  comprehensive 
action  to  revitalize  major  regions  ham- 
pered by  large  concentrations  of  poverty 
and  joblessness. 

I  propose  that  we  strengthen  and  im- 
prove programs  initiated  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

The  Appalachian  redevelopment  pro- 
gram will  inaugurate  a  farsighted  devel- 
opment effort  in  this  hard-hit  region. 

Employment  sei-vices  must  be  im- 
proved to  strengthen  national  ability  to 
adapt  to  changing  manpower  needs.  I 
have  recommended  increases  in  budget 
to  strengthen  the  present  Federal-State 
employment  service  system's  ability  to 
provide  information,  counseling,  recruit- 
ing, placement,  and  other  assistance  re- 
quired for  more  effective  bringing  to- 
gether of  workers  and  employers. 

Minimum  wage  and  overtime  protec- 
tion should  be  extended  to  protect  the 
unprotected.  I  will  propose  extension  of 
coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  for  this  vital  purpose. 

Unemployment  insurance  has  to  be 
modernized.  Present  benefit  coverage 
and  levels  do  not  adequately  ease  the 
financial  blow  of  job  loss.  The  changes 
I  will  propose  are  needed  to  better  sus- 
tain the  income  of  workers  during  the 
gaps  between  jobs  and  to  add  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  economy. 

Other  recommended  programs  of 
major  new  economic  and  social  action 
are  also  directly  relevant  to  our  man- 
power concerns.  Improvements  recom- 
mended in  public  assistance,  social  in- 
siu-ance.  and  medical  care  programs  will 
contribute  to  the  employability  of  many 
of  our  people. 

The  reforms  I  have  requested  in  Im- 
migration policy  will  base  admission  to 
this  country  chiefly  on  skills  and  talent 
rather  than  place  of  origin.  Such 
change  would  be  both  true  to  our  ideals 
and  advantageous  to  our  need  for 
trained  manpower. 

And  more  broadly,  I  have  asked  that 
we  undertake  programs  to  rebuild  our 
cities  and  conserve  our  counti-yslde,  to 
provide  areas  for  recreation,  to  modern- 
ize mass  transit  systems,  to  Improve  our 
health,  to  control  pollution. 

Each  has  many  manpower  implica- 
tions— but  above  all  each  will  help  build 
the  Great  Society  and.  in  so  doing,  will 
open  vast  new  opportunities  to  utUize  our 
growing  manpower  constructively. 

CONCLUSION 

Much  that  I  have  reported  and  recom- 
mended here  has  a  short-term  focus,  and 
necessarily  so  If  today's  actions  are  to 
meet  immediate  challenges. 

But  beyond  seeking  to  master  the  cur- 
rent challenges,  the  directions  charted 
here  will  move  us  further  toward  a  vi- 
sion, newly  sensed,  even  if  not  yet  wholly 
perceived. 

That  vision  is  a  new  relationsl.T  be- 
tween man  and  work — to  be  made  pos- 
sible by  advances  in  man's  power  to  de- 
velop and  apply  his  capacities  and  new 
technological  capabilities. 

In  the  Great  Society,  work  shall  be  an 
outlet  for  man's  Interests  and  desires. 
Each  Individual  shall  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  use  his  capacities  in  employ- 
ment which  satisfies  personally  and  con- 


tributes generally  to  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  life. 

That  is  the  future  to  which  we  reach, 
the  goal  to  which  active  manpower  policy 
must  evolve  along  with  companion 
policies. 

The  way  there  Is  hardly  clear.  But  we 
should  not  underestimate  our  potential 
for  a  rapid  pace,  lest  we  fall  short  of  the 
attainable:  seeking  little,  we  will  get  lit- 
tle and  deserve  little. 

We  will  have  to  try,  adapt,  try  anew, 
and  adapt  again,  but  always  on  to  this 
goal,  always  on  until  what  is  now  too 
often  only  a  dream — that  no  human  tal- 
ent shall  go  to  waste,  that  each  man  shall 
have  full  opportunity  to  be  all  he  can 
be — can  become  a  reality  for  all. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  21st  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Thurs- 
day, March  4,  1965, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  March 
5.  1965,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  had  aflBxed  his 
signature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  301)  to 
promote  public  knowledge  of  progress 
and  achievement  in  astroni^btlcs  and  re- 
lated sciences  through  the  designation 
of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchlngs  Goddard,  the  father  of  mod- 
ern rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics, 
and  on  today,  March  8, 1965,  It  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
March  4.  1965. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  favor- 
ably, with  amendments  on  March  5, 1965, 
the  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  73)  thereon,  to- 
gether with  the  Individual  views  of  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Morse,  which  was  printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


CRIME— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
•PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  103) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 


the  President  on  the  subject  of  crime. 
Since  the  message  has  already  been  read 
in  the  House,  and  if  there  is  no  objection, 
the  message  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record  without  its  being  read,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Crime  has  become  a  malignant  enemy 
in  America's  midst. 

Since  1940  the  crime  rate  in  this 
country  has  doubled.  It  has  Increased 
five  times  as  fast  as  our  population  since 
1958. 

In  dollars  the  cost  of  crime  rims  to 
tens  of  billions  annually.  The  human 
costs  are  simply  not  measurable. 

The  problems  run  deep  and  will  not 
yield  to  quick  and  easy  answers.  We 
must  identify  and  eliminate  the  causes 
of  criminal  activity  whether  they  lie  in 
the  environment  around  us  or  deep  in 
the  nature  of  individual  men.  This  Is 
a  major  purpose  of  all  we  are  doing  In 
combating  poverty  and  improving  edu- 
cation, health,  welfare,  housing,  and 
recreation. 

All  these  are  vital,  but  they  are  not 
enough.     Crime  will  not  wait  while  we 
pull  it  up  by  the  roots.    We  must  arrest 
and  reverse  the  trend  toward  lawlessness. 
This  active  combat  against  crime  calls 
for  a  fair  and  efficient  system  of  law 
enforcement   to   deal   with    those   who 
break  our  laws.     It  means  giving  new 
priority  to  the  methods  and  institutions 
of  law  enforcement:  to  our  police,  who 
are   our   frontline,   both   offensive   and 
defensive,   in   the   fight  against  crime. 
There  Is  a  great  need  not  only  for  Im- 
proved training  of  policemen  but  for  all 
people  to  leai-n  about,  to  understand,  and 
to  assist  the  policeman  in  his  work;  to 
our  courts,  traditionally  the  symbol  and 
guardian    of   our    cherished    freedoms. 
Local  criminal  courts  are  so  overloaded 
that  their  fimctionlng  is  impeded  and 
their     effectiveness      weakened.     More 
courts  and  judges  is  one  answer,  but 
every  possibility  of  Improvement  must  be 
explored;   to  our  correctional  agencies. 
We   cannot   tolerate   an   endless,   self- 
defeating  cycle  of  Imprisonment,  release, 
and  relmprisonment  which  falls  to  alter 
undesirable  attitudes  and  behavior.    We 
must  find  ways  to  help  the  first  offender 
avoid  a  continuing  career  of  crime. 

No  right  is  more  elemental  to  our  so- 
ciety than  the  right  to  personal  security 
and  no  right  needs  more  urgent  pro- 
tection. 

Ovu"  streets  must  be  safe.  Our  homes 
and  places  of  business  must  be  secure. 
Experience  and  wisdom  dictate  that  one 
of  the  most  legitimate  functions  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order. 

Our  system  rejects  the  concept  of  a 
national  police  force.  The  protection 
responsibilities  lie  primarily  with  State 
and  local  governments.  That  is  right 
and  proper. 

Yet,  crime  is  no  longer  merely  a  local 
problem.  Every  city,  every  State  is 
troubled  by  the  same  hard  statistical— 
and  human — facts.  The  extent  and  se- 
riousness of  the  problem  have  made  it  of 
great  national  concern. 
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Crime  is  as  old  as  history.  It  Is  hardly 
new  to  America.  But  in  our  increasing- 
ly mobile,  urban  society,  crime  problems 
are  not  only  greater,  they  are  Immensely 
more  complex. 

We  have  not  stood  Idly  by  In  the  lace 
of  these  problems.  Many  cities  and 
States,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, have  developed  new  programs  re- 
flecting their  growing  concern.  Yet  the 
crime  rate  continues  to  increase. 

The  time  has  come  now  to  check  that 
growth — to  contain  its  spread — and  to 
reduce  Its  toll  of  lives  and  property. 

I  believe  the  way  to  do  so  is  to  give 
new  recognition  to  the  fact  that  crime  is 
a  national  problem — and  to  Intensify  our 
crime  prevention  and  crime  fighting  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  INPIVIDUAL 

The  starting  point  for  such  efforts  Is 
the  Individual  citizen.  '  Law  enforce- 
ment cannot  succeed  wilihout  the  sus- 
tained— and  informed — Interest  of  all 
citizens.  ' 

It  is  not  enough  to  reflect  our  concern 
over  the  rise  in  crime  by  seeking  out 
single  answers  or  simple  answers.  They 
do  not  exist.  The  people  will  get  observ- 
ance of  the  law  and  enforcement  of  the 
law  if  they  want  it,  insist:  on  it,  and  par- 
ticipate in  it. 

It  has  been  said,  for  ex;ample,  that  the 
fault  lies  with  courts  which  "coddle 
criminals."  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
police  officers  do  not  observe  the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

There  is  misunderstahdlng  at  times 
between  law  enforcement  officers  and 
some  courts.  We  need  to  think  less, 
however,  about  taking  sides  in  such  con- 
troversies and  more  about  our  common 
objective:  law  enforcement  which  Is 
both  fair  and  effective.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared in  our  democratic  system  to  pay 
for  improved  law  enforcement  by  unrea- 
sonable limitations  on  the  individual  pro- 
tections which  ennoble  our  system.  Yet 
there  is  the  undoubted  necessity  that 
society  be  protected  from  the  criminal 
and  that  the  rights  of  society  be  recog- 
nized along  with  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  once  said: 

A  democratic  society.  In  which  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  all  men  Is  Central,  naturally 
guards  against  the  misus^  of  the  law  en- 
forcement process. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  fault  lies  in 
poor  living  conditions,  limited  education, 
and  the  denial  of  opportunity. 

Plainly,  laws  are  less  likely  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  those  forced  to  live 
at  the  margins  of  our  society.  Stability 
and  order  have  little  meaning  and  small 
advantage  to  those  who  exist  In  poverty, 
hopelessness,  and  despair. 

The  longrun  solution  to  this  view  of 
crime  is  jobs,  education,  and  hope.  This 
Is  a  goal  to  which  this  country  is  now 
committed.  But  we  should  remember 
that  not  all  crime  is  committed  by  those 
who  are  impoverished  or  those  denied 
equal  opportunity.  In  any  event,  we 
cannot  postpone  our  responsibilities  to 
act  against  crimes  committed  today. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  fault  lies 
in  a  deep  moral  decay,  particularly 
among  the  young;  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency  and    high   crinie   rates   among 
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younger  adults  have  their  origins  In  this 
decay. 

In  our  Increasingly  complex  society, 
it  is  becoming  harder  to  perceive  and 
maintain  clear  moral  values.  But  the 
great  majority  of  our  young  people  lead 
law-abiding,  creative  lives.  We  need 
only  look  to  the  spirit  which  character- 
izes our  youth  today — the  spirit  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  of  VISTA,  of  commitment 
to  the  well-being  and  welfare  of  society. 
While  crime  by  young  people  in  our  so- 
ciety Is  of  very  serious  concern.  It  In- 
volves only  a  small  proportion  of  our 
youth. 

We  must.  In  short,  miderstand  that 
the  reasons  for  the  growth  of  crime  are 
many  and  complicated.  We  must  accept 
hard  facts  at  every  turn.  But  like  the 
related  problems  of  poverty  and  of  edu- 
cation, we  must  face  them  squarely  if  we 
are  to  succeed.    And  we  must  succeed. 

Thus,  while  recognizing  that  the  basic 
responsibility  rests  on  local  authorities, 
we  must  also  recognize  the  burdens  they 
now  bear.  To  assist  them  in  bearing 
these  burdens  successfully,  I  propose: 
Increased  Federal  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts; assistance  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment efforts;  a  comprehensive,  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  the  origins  and  nature 
of  crime  in  modern  America. 

FEDERAL    LAW-ENFORCEMENT   EFFORTS 

The  average  citizen  is  most  directly 
concerned  with  what  is  called  "crime  in 
the  streets."  Crime  of  this  kind — rob- 
beries, muggings,  housebreakings — are 
the  primary  law  enforcement  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  governments. 
When  criminals  cross  State  lines,  how- 
ever. Federal  enforcement  is  also  avail- 
able. Thus,  Federal,  State,  and  local  in- 
vestigators may  all  join  to  pursue  the 
bank  robber,  the  kidnapper,  or  the  auto 
thief.  Federal  assistance  in  these  activi- 
ties has  been  and  can  continue  to  be 
helpful. 

In  some  areas,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  special  responsibil- 
ity— organized  crime,  narcotic  and  drug 
control,  regulation  of  gun  sales,  and  law- 
enforcement  activities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1.  Organized  crime : 

Organized  crime  is  a  cancer  in  the  city. 
It  has  become  an  entrenched  national 
industry.  It  embraces  gambling,  nar- 
cotics, stock  and  bankruptcy  fraud, 
usurious  loans,  or  corruption  of  public 
officials  or  labor-management  relations. 

Racketeering  feeds  on  itself.  Illegal 
gambling,  for  example,  channels  enor- 
mous profits  to  other  criminal  arenas. 
The  citizen  Is  the  loser. 

Organized  crime  also  breeds  lesser 
crime.  The  police  In  our  large  cities 
know  from  dally  experience  how  much 
street  crime  results,  for  example,  from 
narcotics  addiction. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  aspect  of 
organized  crime,  however,  is  that  it 
erodes  respect  for  the  law.*  Corrupting 
a  public  official  may  lend  respectability 
to  the  racketeer,  as  it  destroys  the  imder- 
pinning  of  law  enforcement  In  a  com- 
munity. 

Since  1961,  the  Federal  Government 
has  responded  to  this  challenge  in  force. 
We  have  secured  new  legislative  author- 
ity.   We  have  achieved  new  levels  of  co- 


operation among  the  26  different  Federal 
law-enformecent  agencies.  We  have 
achieved  new  prosecutive  energy.  The 
result  has  been  a  tenfold  increase  in 
racketeering  convictions. 

But  this  accomplishment  represents  a 
mere  beginning.  Much  remains  to  be 
done. 

Consequently,  I  am  calling  on  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  arms  to  en- 
large their  energetic  effort  against  or- 
ganized crime.  The  Department  of 
Justice  will  submit  legislative  proposals 
to  the  Congress  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand these  efforts  generally. 

I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  these 
measures. 

2.  Drug  control: 

The  return  of  narcotic  and  marihuana 
users  to  useful,  productive  lives  is  of  ob- 
vious benefit  to  them  and  to  society  at 
large.  But  at  the  same  time,  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  assure  adequate  protection  of  the 
general  public. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotic 
and  Drug  Abuse  recommended  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  civil  commitment  stat- 
ute to  provide  an  alternative  means  of 
dealing  with  those  narcotic  and  mari- 
huana users  likely  to  respond  to  treat- 
ment and  achieve  rehabilitation.  The 
Commission  also  recommended  that 
those  penalty  provisions  of  the  Federal 
narcotics  and  marihuana  laws  requiring 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  and  pre- 
cluding probation  or  parole  be  applied 
restrictively  in  order  to  provide  a  greater 
incentive  for  rehabilitation. 

The  Justice  Department  will  shortly 
submit  proposals  for  a  Federal  civil  com- 
mitment statute  to  the  Congress  and  for 
limiting  the  coverage  of  the  mandatory 
minimum  penalty  sentences.  The  pro- 
posals will  seek  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  public  safety  to  give 
offenders  a  maximum  opportunity  for  re- 
turn to  a  noimal  life. 

Increasing  illegal  sales  of  psychotoxic 
drugs,  such  as  barbiturates  and  amphet- 
amines, must  be  controlled.  These 
sedatives  and  stimulants,  taken  so  easily 
in  pill  form,  have  been  termed  the  "dan- 
gerous drugs" — and  with  good  reason. 
Senseless  killings,  robberies,  and  auto 
accidents  have  resulted  from  the  radical 
personality  changes  induced  by  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  these  drugs.  Be- 
cause they  are  less  expensive  and  more 
available  than  narcotics,  these  drugs  ap- 
peal to  a  much  broader  cross  section  of 
our  population,  particularly  the  yovmg. 
Our  existing  legal  weapons  are  inade- 
quate. I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  control  the  abuse  of 
these  dangerous  drugs  without  constrict- 
ing their  legitimate  medical  uses. 
3.  Firearms  control: 
Drugs  are,  of  course,  only  one  cause  of 
the  rise  In  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States.  Another  significant  factor  is 
the  ease  with  which  any  person  can  ac- 
quire firearms.  Lee  Oswald  sent  for  and 
received  a  rifle  through  the  U.S. 
mail.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  learned,  through  the 
recent  tragic  loss  of  President  Kennedy, 
the  need  for  strengthened  control. 
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Here  the  Federal  Government's  juris- 
diction is  limited.  State  and  local  action 
will  be  necessai-y.  But  at  minimum,  we 
must  make  effective  local  regulation  of 
firearms  possible  by  increasing  Federal 
control  over  interstate  shipment  of  fire- 
arms. In  addition,  limits  must  be  im- 
posed on  the  importaticp  into  this  coun- 
try of  surplus  military  weapons  and  other 
used  firearms. 

I  am  proposing  draft  legislation  to  ac- 
complish these  aims.  It  would  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  prohibit 
firearms  shipments  in  interstate  com- 
merce except  among  importers,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  licensed  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mail-order  sales  to  individuals  would 
thus  stop.  The  legislation  would  also 
strengthen  the  present  statutory  stand- 
ards for  Treasui-y  Department  licenses 
and  prohibit  licensees  from  selling  fire- 
arms to  persons  under  21  years  of  age 
(or  under  18  in  the  case  of  rifies  and 
shotguns) .  Other  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation are  designed  to  make  it  feasible 
for  the  States  to  impose  effective  con- 
trols over  firearms  within  their  own 
boundaries.  I  urge  the  Governors  of  our 
States  and  mayors  and  other  local  public 
officials  to  review  their  existing  legisla- 
tion in  this  critical  field  with  a  view  to 
keeping  lethal  weapons  out  of  the  wrong 
hands. 

I  recommend  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress  as  a  sensible  use  of  Federal  au- 
thority to  assist  local  authorities  in 
coping  with  an  undeniable  menace  to 
law  and  order  and  to  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent people. 

4.  District  of  Columbia: 
A  fourth  opportunity  for  Federal  lead- 
ership is  the  Nation's  Capital.  As  I 
said  in  my  special  message  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  must  improve  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  the  District.  Wash- 
ington shares  with  our  large  cities  the 
special  and  acute  problems  associated 
with  rapid  urban  population  growth. 

Both  in  its  own  right  and  as  a  model 
for  other  cities.  Washington  can  and 
should  be  a  focus  for  intensive  efforts  in 
crime  prevention,  the  detection  and 
prosecution  of  crimes,  rehabilitation,  and 
related  activities. 

To  assist  in  this  effort,  I  will  shortly 
appoint  the  commission  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  message  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

Whatever  we  may  do  to  strengthen 
Federal  law  enforcement,  the  principal 
enforcement  responsibility  still  rests  on 
State  and  local  governments — and  that 
has  become  a  very  large  burden  indeed. 

The  cost  of  operating  our  police  de- 
partments has  risen  by  50  percent  in  the 
last  5  years  alone.  Yet  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  corrections  personnal  are  over- 
worked. Our  courts  are  overcrowded. 
Our  penal  and  rehabilitative  facilities 
and  programs  are  understafifed  or  un- 
derdeveloped. To  meet  their  large  and 
growing  burdens,  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  must  have  addi- 
tional training  and  technical  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Federal  assistance  has  long  been  pro- 
vided in  various  forms  to  local  law  en- 


forcement. Because  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  early  recognition  of  the  need 
for  such  assistance,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  provided  a  nimiber 
of  valuable  services  to  State  and  local 
police  organizations.  It  assists  them 
with  training  activities  and  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  in  Washington  gives 
comprehensive  instructions  to  State  and 
local  career  law  enforcement  officers 
each  year.  The  Federal  Government 
also  provides  support  for  short-term 
vocational  training  for  police  ofificers  and 
more  extensive  training  in  related  fields 
through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Treasury 
Department  provides  instruction  for 
narcotics  enforcement  personnel  through 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Training 
School. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
giving  active  support  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency control  efforts.  Under  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act.  programs  have  been 
developed  to  provide  new  approaches  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  to  train  needed  person- 
nel. Under  this  act  important  studies 
have  shed  new  light  on  the  complex 
causes  of  delinquency. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  shortly  submit  requests 
for  urgently  needed  additional  appropri- 
ations in  this  field.  I  support  these  pro- 
posals and  request  the  Congress  to  act  on 
them  favorably  and  rapidly. 

These  are  present  and  continuing  en- 
deavors. But  we  must  do  more.  I  be- 
lieve a  major  opportunity  lies  in  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  experimental 
methods  of  crime  control.  To  this  end, 
I  am  proposing  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1965.  This  legislation 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
assist  State,  local  and  private  groups  to 
improve  and  strengthen  crime  control 
programs  and  make  generally  available 
information  as  to  their  effectiveness. 

This  act  would  bolster  present  training 
programs  for  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  would  support  the  develop- 
ment of  new  training  methods.  Fight- 
ing crime  effectively  under  modern  con- 
ditions requires  professional  police  who 
are  expertly  trained  in  a  variety  of  skills. 
The  Federal  Government  now  provides 
financial  assistance  for  research  and 
training  in  other  professions — science, 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  medi- 
cine, nursing.  Trained,  professional 
law  enforcement  personnel  are  fully  as 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  na- 
tional health  and  strength— and  no  less 
deserving  of  Increased  Federal  support. 
This  legislation  would  also  authorize 
Federal  support  for  the  development  of 
improved  methods  of  enforcing  criminal 
laws  and  administering  justice.  For 
example,  experiments  might  be  under- 
taken with  different  kinds  and  Intensity 
of  poUce  coverage  in  high  crime  districts 
in  order  to  learn  more  about  the  effective 
allocation  of  manpower.  The  effective- 
ness of  different  communication  and 
alarm  systems  might  be  studied.  By 
pilot  projects  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  we  may  find  ways  of  making  the 
judicial  process  fairer  and  speedier  and 
the  correctional  process  more  effective. 
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The  dissemination  of  information 
about  projects  supported  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  will  be  of 
substantial  value  to  other  communities 
in  designing  their  own  crime  control  pro- 
grams. 

PRESIDENTIAL    COMMISSION 

The  proposals  which  I  have  discussed 
are  promising  immediate  approaches  to 
a  number  of  the  specific  problems  of 
controlling  crime.  In  the  longer  run  we 
must  also  deepen  our  understanding  of 
the  causes  of  crime  and  of  how  our  so- 
ciety should  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
our  present  levels  of  crime.  Only  with 
such  miderstanding  can  we  undertake 
more  fundamental,  far-reaching,  and 
imaginative  programs. 

As  the  first  step,  I  am  establishing  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment   and    Administration    of    Justice.     | 
The  Commission  will  be  composed  of  men    | 
and  women  of  distinction  who  share  my     I 
belief  that  we  need  to  know  far  more 
about    the   prevention    and    control   of 
crime.     I  will  ask  the  Commission  to 
make  a  comprehensive  report  to  me  by 
the  summer  of  1966  and  to  make  interim 
reports  when  early  action  on  the  basis 
of  its  recommendations  may  be  possible. 

No  agency  of  Government  has  ever  in 
our  history  undertaken  to  probe  so  fully 
and  deeply  into  the  problems  of  crime  in  , 
our  Nation.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  I 
difficulty  of  the  assignment.  But  the 
very  difficulty  which  these  problems  pre- 
sent and  the  staggering  cost  of  inaction 
make  it  imperative  that  this  task  be  un- 
dertaken. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  f 
the  people  of  this  country  understand 
what  is  at  stake  in  controlling  crime  and 
its  effects.  I  believe  therefore  that  the 
Commission  should  disseminate  Infor- 
mation on  its  work  and  findings  and 
build  a  broad  base  of  public  support  for 
constructive  action. 

Typical  of  the  examples  of  important 
and  troubling  questions  on  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Commission  can  furnish  guid- 
ance are: 

(1)  How  can  law  enforcement  be  or- 
ganized to  meet  present  needs? 

In  too  many  instances  present  divi- 
sions of  responsibility  for  law  enforce- 
ment reflect  unexamined  precedent 
rather  than  practical  organization.  In 
addition  to  exploring  improved  law  en- 
forcement and  correctional  techniques, 
the  Commission  can  be  helpful  in  sug- 
gesting possible  reorganization  of  law 
enforcement  functions  and  methods  of 
achieving  greater  cooperation  where 
there  are  separate  responsibilities. 

(2)  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  create 
greater  understanding  by  those  involved 

in  the  administration  of  justice  at  the    i 
State  and  local  level  of  the  efforts  of    ■ 
Federal  courts  to  insure  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights? 

The  Commission  should  seek  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  those  responsi- 
ble for  carrying  out  our  criminal  laws 
and  the  relationship  to  these  needs  of  the 
historic  protections  our  Nation  has  ac- 
corded to  the  accused.  The  Commission 
may  well  serve  as  a  bridge  of  under- 
standing among  all  those  Involved  In  the 
fair  and  effective  administration  of  -^ 
criminal  justice. 
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(3)  Through  what  kinds  of  programs 
can  the  Federal  Government  be  most  ef- 
fective in  assisting  Statue  and  local  en- 
forcement? ■ 

The  Commission  can  tecommend  new 
and  imaginative  ways  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  render  assistance — 
without  infringing  on  the  primaiy  re- 
sponsibility of  States  and  localities. 

(4)  Is  the  Nation  as  a  whole  provid- 
ing adequate  education  and  training  op- 
portunities for  those  who  administer  the 
criminal  laws? 

The  Commission  should  evaluate  the 
programs  and  institutions  now  available 
for  law  enforcement  officers,  correctional 
personnel,  and  both  prosecution  and  de- 
fense attorneys  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  necessary  additions. 

(5)  What  correctional  programs  are"* 
most  promising  in  preventing  a  first  of- 
fense from  leading  to  a  career  in  crime? 

A  large  proportion  of  serious  crimes  is 
committed  by  persons  who  are  previous 
offenders.  Thus,  reducing  the  total 
volume  of  crime  Is,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
problem  of  reducing  the  rate  of  recidi- 
vism. The  first  offender's  Initial  contact 
with  our  correctional  system  is  often  a 
turning  point  in  his  life.  The  Commis- 
sion should  consider  how  we  can  best  in- 
sure that  his  first  contact  will  be  his  last. 

(6)  What  steps  can  lie  taken  to  in- 
crease public  respect  for  law  and  law  en- 
forcement officers? 

In  a  free  land,  order  can  never  be 
achieved  by  police  action  alone,  no  mat- 
ter how  efficient.  There  must  be  a  high 
level  of  voluntary  observance  of  the  law 
and  cooperation  with  public  authorities. 
Citizens  too  often  shun  their  duty  to  re- 
port crimes,  summon  assistance,  or  co- 
operate with  law  enforcement  in  other 
ways.  In  the  light  of  recent  examples  of 
what  happens  when  private  citizens  re- 
main bystanders  at  tragedy,  I  hope  the 
Commission  will  suggest  means  of  im- 
proving public  attitudes  toward  the  in- 
dividual's sense  of  responsibility  to  his 
community  and  to  his  neighbor. 

These  questions  only  illustrate  those 
which  this  Commission  must  put  to  itself. 
It  must  also:  consider  the  problem  of 
making  our  streets,  homes,  and  places  of 
business  safer;  inquire  into  the  special 
problems  of  juvenile  crime;  examine  the 
administration  of  justice  in  our  shock- 
ingly overcrowded  lower  courts  through 
which  so  many  citizens  are  herded 
wholesale;  explore  the  means  by  which 
organized  crime  can  be  arrested  by  Fed- 
eral and  local  authorities. 

In  its  task,  the  Commission  will  not 
be  working  alone.  In  addition  to  its  own 
staff  and  subpanels  of  experts  In  various 
fields  and  disciplines,  it  will  have  the 
close  cooperation  and  support  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  work  closely 
with  the  Commission  and  to  assist  it  in 
every  possible  way.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
sponsibilities within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  these  problems — ranging 
from  investigation  and  enforcement 
through  administratio^i  of  the  Federal 


prison  system — I  anticipate  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  especially  its 
newly  created  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
should  take  a  particularly  active  role  in 
assisting  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  also  will  work  closely 
with  representatives  of  State  and  local 
government;  with  such  groups  as  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute,  State  and  local  bar 
groups  and  appropriate  law  enforcement 
organizations;  and  with  universities  and 
other  institutions  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  important  work  in  the  social 
sciences,  mental  jhealth,  and  related 
areas. 

The  task  before  the  Commission  is 
one  of  consvunmate  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity. But  it  could  scarcely  be  more 
important.  I  hope  and  expect  that  it§ 
work  will  be  a  landmark  to  follow  for 
many  years  to  come. 

CONCLUSION 

This  message  recognizes  that  crime  is 
a  national  problem. 

That  recognition  does  not  carry  with 
It  any  threat  to  the  basic  prerogatives 
of  State  and  local  governments.  It 
means,  rather,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  henceforth  take  a  more 
meaningful  role  in  meeting  the  whole 
spectrmn  of  problems  posed  by  crime. 

It  means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  seek  to  exercise  leadership 
and  to  assist  local  authorities  in  meet- 
ing their  responsibilities. 

It  means  that  we  will  make  a  national 
effort  to  resolve  the  problems  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
justice — and  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  to  the  problems  of  crime  and 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  meet 
them.  This  effort  will  involve  great 
diffcultles. 

It  will  not  produce  dramatic,  visible  re- 
sults overnight.  But  it  is  an  effort  we 
must  begin  now. 

I  ask  the  help  of  the  Congress.  I 
believe  that  these  actions  and  proposals 
are  soundly  based  and  give  promise  of 
meeting  urgent  needs  of  a  growing  na- 
tion. I  commend  them  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  Congress  and  urge 
their  prompt  enactment. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  8. 1965. 


minutes  statements  made  in  connection 
with  the  routine  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Hearing  no 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDER 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  inmiediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Resolved  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYAl  are  hereby  assigned  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  ob-    • 
jection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  85)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]    and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  are  hereby  assigned 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Government   f 
Operations. 


COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  both  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  0f — ^ 
the  Senate  today  and  dmring  sessions  ^ 
the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  limit  to  3 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD'S  STATE- 
MENT TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  complete  text  of  the 
statement  which  I  made  to  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  to 

THE    Democratic    Conference,    Monday, 

March  8,  1965,  10:30  A.M. 

This  meeting  has  been  called  to  bring  the 
conference  up  to  date  on  the  legislative  situ- 
ation, to  report  on  leadership  meetings  with 
the  President  and  to  consider  any  other  mat- 
ters which  members  may  wish  to  have  con- 
sidered on  an  informal  basis. 

First,  the  legislative  situation.  In  the  first 
2  months  of  this  session,  we  have  disposed  of 
Just  about  every  measure  which  the  Senate 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  con- 
sider up  to  this  point.    I  want  to  express  my 
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deep  appreciation  to  the  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  for  bringing  the  so- 
called  reruns  and  other  bills  to  the  floor  ex- 
peditiously, and  to  all  members  for  their  co- 
operation on  the  floor.  We  have  been  able 
to  act  on  Important  measures  in  excellent 
time  and  in  excellent  order.  I  refer  to  the 
agricultural  supplemental.  Appalachia, 
water  pollution,  the  coffee  legislation,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  Presi- 
dential succession,  several  Interior  bills, 
among  others. 

This  record  which  Is  outstanding  In  every 
respect  has  been  achieved  on  an  orderly 
schedule,  with  reasonable  hoiirs  and  an  ap- 
propriate Lincoln  recess.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
in  the  same  fashion  for  the  balance  of  the 
session.  Including  the  previously  announced 
recesses,  hopefully,  to  a  midsvunmer  ad- 
journment. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  a  Disarmament  Agency  bill  on  the 
calendar  for  today.  We  will  have,  shortly, 
the  Monroney  congressional  study  bill.  The 
rule  22  matter,  although  it  will  be  reported 
as  ordered,  may  be  held  up  for  the  time  be- 
ing. May  I  say  Senator  Rvssell  did  not  in 
any  way  request  the  postponement  of  rule 
22  but  the  leadership  on  both  sides  desires 
that  it  be  postponed  temporarily.  Inci- 
dentally. I  saw  Senator  RfssEix  last  Satur- 
day at  Walter  Reed  and  I'm  happy  to  report 
he  is  convalescing  nicely. 

On  the  balance  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram, at  a  recent  meeting  with  the  com- 
mittee chairmen.  I  have  been  advised  that 
committee  work  on  other  measiu-es  is  pro- 
ceeding very  well.  In  that  connection,  may 
I  sav.  that  at  the  last  leadership  meeting  on 
last  Tuesday  with  the  President — the  second 
this  session — I  reported  to  him  on  the  need 
for  the  executive  branch  to  speed  up  the  sub- 
mission to  th  Senate  of  draft  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  many  of  the  ex- 
cellent Presidential  messages  which  we  have 
had  so  far  this  session.  I  have  been  assured 
that  this  will  be  done. 

Other  than  that,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
to  report  on  the  leadership  meetings.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  Is  quite  content  with 
the  progress  of  the  legislative  program  in 
the  Senate.  He  has  not  made  any  comment 
at  the  leadership  meetings  on  the  discussion 
of  Vietnam  on  the  floor  or  on  any,  repeat, 
any  Senator's  speech  in  connection  there- 
with. In  my  judgment  that  is  a  most  ap- 
propriate course  for  the  President  to  follow 
Just  as  the  debate  itself  has,  in  general,  been 
most  appropriate  and  helpful  from  the  point 
of  view  of  illuminating  the  great  complexi- 
ties of  this  situation  and  Its  Implications 
for  the  national  interest.  Newspaper  ac- 
counts have  appeared  which  alleged  that 
the  President  and  the  majority  leader  have, 
in  effect,  twisted  arms  on  the  Vietnam  Issue. 
Because  of  these  reports  I  will  read  what  I 
said  to  the  caucus  on  January  3  and  inserted 
in  the  Record  for  January  22. 

I  would  anticipate  that  during  the  years 
ahead,  the  Nation  will  reach  decisive  cross- 
roads at  several  poLits  in  foreign  policy. 
The  preponderant  riisponsibillty  in  these 
matters  rests  with  the  President.  He  will  be 
confronted  with  grave  questions  not  only  in 
Vietnam  but  elsewhere  in  Asia;  not  only  in 
NATO  but  in  Europe  as  a  whole;  not  only  in 
the  Congo  J3Ut  throughout  Africa;  not  only 
with  regard  to  fiscal  difficulties  but  with  a 
general  organizational  disarray  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  would  hope  that  Democratic  Members, 
indeed,  all  Senators  would  bear  in  mind  at 
all  times  the  great  burdens  which  the  Presi- 
dent carries  for  all  of  us  in  these  decisions 
of  foreign  policy.  I  would  hope  and  expect 
that  we  will  give  him  every  support,  by  word 
and  vote  which  can,  in  good  conscience,  be 
given.    And    I   would   hope    that   Members 


qualified  In  questions  of  foreign  policy  would 
not  hesitate,  after  careful  study,  to  speak  out 
on  them.  Contributions  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  more  effective  formulation  and 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  While 
such  contributions  usually  come  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
others  with  experience  and  knowledge  of 
these  matters  have  frequently  been  most 
helpful.  And  clearly,  we  are  at  a  stage,  now, 
in  world  developments  when  prudent  contri- 
butions of  thought  and  idea  can  be  very  use- 
ful. 

Before  opening  the  meeting  to  general  dis- 
cussion, I  should  like  to  fix  your  attention 
for  a  moment  on  the  foreign  aid  legislation. 
I  think  you  arc  all  aware  of  the  attitudes 
and  difficulties  which  exist  on  this  question 
and  the  importance  which  the  President  at- 
taches to  it.  I  do  not  expect  or  ask  any 
member  to  forgo  his  convictions  on  the  bill 
or  any  part  of  it.  But  I  do  think  we  should 
give  it  every  consideration  and  try  to  avoid, 
at  all  costs,  getting  into  a  protracted  proce- 
dviral  Jam  over  it.  I  would  appreciate  any 
expression  of  view  on  how  this  matter  may 
be  expeditiously  handled. 


relations,  it  is  the  United  States  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  do  the  relaxing.  The  Communist 
nations  continuously  outrage  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  Too  long  have  we  heard  the 
tiumpet  of  retreat  from  those  who  seem  to 
favor  another  Munich.' 

If  we  are  not  going  to  negotiate  the 
Vietnamese  question  until  the  aggression 
against  South  Vietnamese  ceases,  an  equally 
necessary  step  would  be  to  stop  entertaining 
the  overtures  of  the  Communist  nations  for 
broader  trade  and  diplomatic  relations  and 
to  intensify  our  efforts  to  persuade  our 
friends  abroad  to  do  the  same,  \mtil  the 
Communists  have  demonstrated  their  good 
faith  In  areas  where  not  only  freedom  but 
life  and  death  are  at  stake. 
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JOINT  SENATE-HOUSE  REPUBUCAN 
LEADERSHIP— STATEMENTS  BY 
SENATOR  DIRKSEN  AND  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FORD  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  statements  made  by  my- 
self and  Hon.  Gerald  Ford,  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  behalf 
of  the  joint  Senate-House  Republican 
leadership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Dirksen 

In  days  past,  the  members  of  the  joint 
Senate-House  Republican  leadership  have 
expressed  support  for  a  stiffened  American 
military  position  in  South  Vietnam.  At  the 
very  time  we  spoke,  the  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  regimes  were  warning  the  United 
States  against  such  action  and  promising 
the  North  Vietnamese  Increased  military 
assistance.  In  many  nations  throughout 
the  world.  Communist  agents  were  organiz- 
ing riots  and  demonstrations  against  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  establishments  in  an  all-out 
propaganda  drive  against  the  United  States. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  stated, 
as  American  policy,  that  there  can  be  no 
negotiations  on  the  Vietnamese  Issue  so 
long  as  the  Communist  nations  promote 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam.  We  be- 
lieve this  a  worthy  policy.  In  fact,  we  ad- 
vocated it. 

We  suggest  that  logic  would  have  the 
United  States  carry  this  policy  one  step 
further. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  espousing  a 
policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  This  pol- 
icy was  welcomed  by  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  and  numerous 
moves  were  made  to  demonstrate  American 
readiness  to  respond,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  trade,  communications  and  diplo- 
matic relations. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  Communist  nations  have  not 
diminished,  but  stepped  up,  their  promo- 
tion of  subversion  In  the  neutral  and  free- 
world  countries.  South  Vietnam  is  only  the 
most  glaring  example.  The  continued  sup- 
plying of  Cuba,  the  subversion  in  South 
America,  notably  Venezuela,  and  In  Africa, 
notably  the  Congo,  and  the  ceaseless  agita- 
tion throughout  southeast  Asia,  are  t3T)lcal. 

The  only  thing  peaceful  about  "peaceful 
coexistence"    is    the   title.    In   any    relaxed 


St.atement  by  Representative  Ford 

During  the  past  3  years  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Conununlst  nations  have,  under 
the  so-callpd  peaceful  coexistence  policy, 
made  measurable  gains  in  trade  and  diplo- 
matic concessions  from  the  United  States 
while  offering  little  In  return.  Here  are  some 
examples: 

An  agreement  has  been  Initialed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  New  York-Moscow  air 
route  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  long 
sought. 

An  American-Soviet  treaty  has  been  nego- 
tiated, which  now  awaits  Senate  approval, 
that  would  give  the  Soviets  consular  offices 
they  want  in  New  York.  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco  In  exchange  for  similar  American 
consulates  In  Russia  which  would  avail  us 
little  and  only  give  the  Communists  more 
targets  for  mob  violence. 

Having  purchased  $140  million  worth  of 
badly  needed  U.S.  wheat  on  which  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  paid  $44  million  In  subsidies  so 
the  Soviets  could  buy  It  far  below  our  do- 
mestic price.  Russia  has  now  bought  $11  mil- 
lion  In  soybeans  which  the  New  York  Times 
speculated  might  be  going  to  Cuba. 

In  response  to  Communist  bloc  overtures 
for  expanded  trade.  President  Johnson  has 
named  a  committee  to  explore  stepped-up 
sales,  and  the  Commerce  Department's  issu- 
ance of  export  licenses  for  sales  to  Commu- 
nist nations  has  been  increasing  steadily. 

Even  more  significant,  our  Government 
last  month  backed  down  completely  on  its 
widely  publicized  call  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  pay  up  its  assessments  to  the  United  tJa- 
tlons,  and  then  compounded  this  loss  of  face 
by  lifting  a  3-month  freeze  on  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  U.N.  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

From  a  standpoint  of  bargaining,  we  con- 
stantly give  much  and  get  little  or  nothing 
in  deals  with  the  Communist  nations.  We. 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Re- 
publican leadership,  urge  a  "no  concessioii— 
no  deal"  policy,  meaning  that  the  Commu- 
nists must  be  ready  to  make  concessions  as 
the  price  of  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  Until  we  and  our  allies  arrive  at  such 
a  policy,  we  can  only  expect  more  Koreas 
and  Vletnams  and  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
Conununlst  subversion  around  the  earth. 


I- 

I 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
I'ef erred  as  indicated: 

Amendment    op    Agricultural    Adjustment 
Act  of  1948.  Relating  to  Uniform  Pro- 
visions FOR  Crop  Liens 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of    1938,    as    amended,    to   provide   uniform 
provisions  for  crop  liens.  Interest  on  unpaid 
marketing  quota  penalties  and  the  persons 
liable  for  such  penalties  for  all  commodities 


I 


I 


I 


I 


for  which  a  marketing  qUOta  program  is  In 
effect  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture!  and  Forestry. 
FACiLrrATioN   OF   Work   op  Department    of 

ACRICULTUaE 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Gecretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  facilitate  thje  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  on  Agreements  uiiDER  Title  I,  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Develo|>ment  and  Assist- 
ance Act  : 
A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting!  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  agreements  under  title  I,  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculturje  and  Forestry. 

Housing  and  Up.ban  DEitLOPMENT  Act  of 
1965  I 
A  letter  from  the  Admltilstrator,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agenc5|,  Washington,  D.C. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pnoposed  legislation 
to  assist  in  the  provision  ttf  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families,  to  promote 
orderly  urban  development,  to  improve  liv- 
ing environment  in  urban;  areas,  and  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  laws  rdlatln^  to  housing, 
urban  renewal,  urban  mnss  transportation, 
and  community  facilities  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  ci)rnmlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Continuation    of    Stttd^    of    Effects    op 
Insecticides.  Herbicidi|3,   Fungicides,   and 
Other  Pesticides  UpoM   Fish   and   Wild- 
life I 
A  letter  from  the  AsslstUit  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  d Jaft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  of  August  1,  1958, 
relating  to  a  continuing  $tudy  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the   Interior   of  j  the   effects   of   In- 
secticides, herbicides,  fubsgicldes,  and  other 
pesticides  upon  fish  and  Midlife  for  the  pur- 
pose of   preventing   lossM  to   this   resource 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.         i 
Proposed  Legislation  R^tATiNG  to  Federal 
Power  CoMiiassioN 
A  letter  from  the  Chalwnan,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C.  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  prohibit  abandonment 
of  facilities  and  service  i».-lthout  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 202(b)    of  the  Federal  Power  Act  with 
respect   to   the   Intercoilnectlon    of   electric 
facilities  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commjerce. 
Report  of  Board  of  Trustees  op  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  THtrsT 
Fund    and    the    Federal    DiSABn-rtT    In- 
surance Trust  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secreitary  of  the  Treasury, 
managing  trustees  of  the  trust  funds,  and 
members  of  the  board  lOf  trustees  of  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  trust 
fund  and  the  Federal  idlsablUty  Insurance 
trust  fund,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  board,  for  !the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1964  (with  am  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Commute^  on  Finance. 
Act  To  Remove  Tax  Bar<iiep.s  to  Foreign  In- 
vesta'ent  n>i  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  remove  tax  barriers  to  foreign  Investment 
in  the  United  States,  to  make  certain  techni- 


cal amendments,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  op  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Inter-Amerl- 
can  Development  Bank,  Washington.  D.C, 
transmitting,  pmrsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  social  progress  trust  fund,  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Wild  Rivers  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  reserve  certain  public  lands  for  a 
national  wild  rivers  system,  to  provide  a 
procedure  for  adding  additional  public  lands 
and  other  lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Pa-yment  of  Operation  and  Maintenance 
Charges  on  Certain  Pueblo  Indian 
Lands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  with  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  payment  of  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  on  certain  Pueblo  In- 
dian lands  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

report  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States 
A  letter  'rom  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Bankrupicy  Act  and  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  Relating  to  Ten- 
ure AND  Retirement  of  Referees  in  Bank- 
ruptcy 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Weshington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  the 
tenure  and  retirement  benefits  of  referees 
in  bankruptcy  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  per- 
taining to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jii^ 
dlclary. 
Repeal  of  Provisions   of  Law  Codified   in 

TrrLE    5,    United    States    Code,    Section 

39 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  codified.  In  5  U.S.C  39,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Variation  of  Workweek  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees FOR  EDUC.\TI0NAL  PURPOSES 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  permit  variation  of  the  40- 
hour  workweek  of  Federal  employees  for 
educational  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT : 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1 
"Resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Utah  (the  Gov- 
ernor concurring  therein),  requesting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  favorably  to 
consider  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  central 
Utah  project 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State    of    Utah     {the    Governor    concurring 

therein) :  ^      ,,4.  4.        * 

"Whereas  the  citizens  In  the  State  01 
Utah  have  for  many  years  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  could  be  made  available  to  meet  the 
essential  needs  of  areas  of  this  State;    and 

"Whereas  the  continued  economic  growth 
of  the  State  requires  this  supply  of  water 
to  meet  the  Increased  municipal.  Industrial, 
and  agricultural  requirements  of  areas  with- 
in the  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Utah  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  of  1922  and  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  compact  of  1948  is  en- 
titled to  portions  of  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River;  and 

"Whereas  on  April  11,  1956,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  authorized  the  central 
Utah  project;  and 

"Whereas  on  March  25.  1964.  the  Central 
Utah  Water  Conservancy  District  was  formed 
as  an  organization  to  represent  the  citizens 
to  be  benefited  by  the  central  Utah  project 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  studied  the  engineering  and  economics 
of  this  project,  has  made  available  a  definite 
planned  report,  and  submitted  in  the  original 
budget  to  Congress  of  $3,600,000  to  initiate 
construction  on  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  believed  that  all  necessary 
documents  and  required  prerequisites  to 
construction  will  be  finalized  within  the 
next  few  months;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah  that  the 
construction  of  this  project  begin  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966;  and 

"Whereas  the  President's  budget  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did  not  include  funds  for  the  purpose  to 
Initiate  construction  on  the  Bonneville  unit 
of  the  central  Utah  project:  Now,  therefore, 

be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  36th  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  (the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Utah  concurring  there- 
in) ,  do  hereby  unanimously  request  ard  pray 
that  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  favorably  consider  this  important  and 
long  awaited  project  to  the  State  of  Utah 
and  thereby  appropriate  sufficient  funds  so 
that  construction  of  the  Initial  features  of 
this  project  can  be  started  during  fiscal  year 
1966;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Utah  Is  authorized  and  direct«d 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  HWUse  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  representing  the  State  of  Utah 
In    the    National    Congress." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Marseilles,  111.,  protesting  agairpt  the 
closing  of  the  veterans  hospital  at  D-ight, 
111.;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MUNDTr 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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"House  Concijrrent  Resolution  13 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  include  penal  Institutions  among 
the  recipients  of  surplus  food  conamodities 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  [the  Sen- 
ate  concurring  therein) : 

■'Whereas  food  surpluses  In  this  land  of 
abundance  continue  to  depress  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities;  and 

"Whereas  such  surpluses  have  been  made 
available  to  many  charitable  and  correctional 
Institutions,  but  not  those  of  penal  institu- 
tions; and 

"Whereas  a  food  is  one  of  the  heavy  costs 

Involved  in  operating  State  institutions;  and 

"Whereas  surplus  food  in  large  quantities 

now  is  being  distributed  to  nations  which 


encourage  inimical  actions  toward  the  United 
States :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  Tliat  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of  the  40th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  (the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in), do  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  in- 
clude penal  institutions  among  the  recipients 
of  surplus  food  commodities." 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS  ON  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  AND  U.S.  DOLLARS 
USED  IN  1964  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 


of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and 
U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  those  committees 
in  1964  in  connection  with  foreign  travel. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


I 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  U.S.  Senate, 

expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

I>odging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

cui  rency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Eilene  Gallowav 

Dutch  guilder  '„ 

3, 530. 65 

978.  29 

3, 530. 65 

9/14/0 

3,636.00 

978.29 

27.10 

151.50 

Unite<l  Kingdom 

Pound 

6/16/6 
840 

19.04 

35.00 

2/17/6 
1,452 

S.06 
60.50 

Poland 

Zloty 

288 

12.00 

1,056 

44.00 

Total 

54.04 

68.56 

990.29 

44.00 

1,156.89 

" 

- - 

>  State  Department  purchased  round-trip  ticket  Dutch  guilders— no  time  spent  in  the  Netherlands. 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 1  156  89 


February  23,  1965. 


Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairm.an,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  expended 

between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


^ 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Henry  J.  Casso: 

Japan 

Yen 

28,260 
30,659 

78.50 
53.60 

20.282 
25,  HI 

56.34 
43.90 

654,984         1,819.40 
10,010  1           17.50 

6,480 
11.440 

18.00 
20.00 

718,286 
77, 220 

1,972.24 
135.00 

Hong  Kong.  British  Crown  Colony. 

Hong  Kong 
dollars. 

Total 

132. 10 

100.24 

1,836.90 

38.00 

2, 107.  24 

RECAPITULATION  Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 2, 107. 24 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
February  18,  1965. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  expended 

between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

I/Jdging 

.Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Senator  Joseph  Clark: 

Germany. 

Switzerland ^ 

Mark 

2,316.20 

582.84 

2. 316.  20 
346.59 

582  84 

Franc 

346.50 

80.19 

80  19 

- 

Total 

80.19 

582.84 

663  03 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


RECAPITULATION 


March  1965. 


Amount 

663.03 

Lister  Hill, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


H 


LI 
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currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  U.S 
between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 

.  Senate, 
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expended 

Name  of 
currency 

Ix)dging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan: 

599 
23,500 

10.00 
37.60 

• 

427 
62,500 

7.13 
10.00 

1,026 

76,000 

17.13 
121.60 

Spain 

Ttnlv         

Lira 

i2,500 

20 

33,750 

54 

Total 

20 

47.60 

64 

17.13 

138.73 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  ec^ivalent). 
February  25,  1965. 


138.73 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI, 


Total 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1,007.00 

50.00 

100.00 

123.85 

1,037.48 


Jacob  K.  Javits 
France 
Portugal 
Greece 
Turkey 
Germany 

Subtotal. 

Daniel  Szabo: 
France 
Portugal 
Greece 
Turkey- - 
Germany 

Subtotal 

Hale  Boggs: 
Switzerland 
Belgium 
England 


Henry  S.  Reuss: 
Germany 
Hungary 
Yugoslavia 

Subtotal 

Aurelio  Peccel:  •  Italy 

Total 

1  Testified  before  Subcomiilttee  on  Inter- American  Economic  Relationships. 

RECAPITULATION 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  eQulvalent) 


Amount 
4,969.31 


Total. 


February  26,  1965. 


4,969.31 


Weight  Patman. 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropnated  funds  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  U.S.  Senate,  expended 
f        J      ''  ^  '  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  19b4 


Name  and  coimtry 


Robert  R.  Locklin:  France 
Do 

Daniel  T.  Coughlln:  France. 
Do. 


Total. 


Name  of 
currency 


Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


672.30 
"m.7& 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


116.80 
"i22.'32 


239.12 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


686 
'686' 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


140 

'iio' 


280 


Foreign 
currency 


205.8 
2,886 
206.8 
2,885 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Miscellaneous 


42.00 
799.39 

42.00 
799.39 


1,682.78 


Foreign 
currency 


842.8 

'sm'm 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


172.00 
'i74."56' 


346.60 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


2,306.90 
2,886.00 
2,346.20 
2,886.00 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


i  47a  80 
799.39 

•478.82 
799.39 


2,648.40 


•  Have  receipt  for  $7.22  retuiaed  to  State  Department. 


« Have  receipt  fw  $4.72  returned  to  State  Department, 
RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
March  3,  1965. 


Amount 
2.548.40 

John  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Butinesa. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,   U.S.  Senate,  expended 

between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


March  8,  1965  I     j^^^^h  8,  1965 


Name  of 
currency 

IxidgiuR 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellanoou.s 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreipn 
curreJicy 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  ir.S. 

ciurency 

Foreifin 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Anderson,  J,.  B.: 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Oernmiiy 

Swi.^s  franc 

Lire 

Deutsche  mswk.. 
Gulden 

72(i.  20 
04. 543 
(H)5.  70 

108.  35 
IIU.27 
152.  41 

442.  no 

45.  4(H) 
179.  62 

102.  48 
72. 64 
45. 21 

102. 00 

11.8(H) 

79.00 

751.  54 

210.00 

l,859.(;s 

187.00 

2, 058. 00 

5,  5(X) 

2  236  40 

23. 67 

18.88 

19.89 

»  208.  24 

48.  .M) 

»  51.5.  29 

M7.00 

79.70 

8.80 
>  562.  76 

03.  (H) 
=  464. 12 
2  619. 10 

23. 19 

17.  20 

19.  15 

2  208.  24 

128.  80 

19.  300 

76.00 

1  29.  87 
30.  88 
19.  17 

2, 399. 00 

141.0-13 

940.  32 

751.. Il 

2. 151.  on 

1,8.59.68 
187.00 

.5.  240.  .VI 
80.  (KH) 

2, 2;«;.  40 

4, 602.  40 
l,.>v-«i.4.s 
2, 076. 40 

984.  00 
112.4.57 

733.  6S 
7,M.  .M 

324.37 
22.').  67 
236.68 
208. 24 

496.  :s 

515  "S 

Ni'therlaiuls 

Con\v:iy.  J.  T.: 

Switzerland 

NethrrlMiid.s 

Swiss  franc 

Gulden 

S\vi.<s  franc 

Schillinp 

Lire 

Deutsche  niiirk.. 

S7S.0O 

1. 940. 50 
27,446 

202.77 

75. 39 
43.90 

425. 00 

017.00 
12. 500 

08.15 

23.90 
20.00 

038.00 

I  147. 34 

Switzerland 

47  00 

Bau.<er,  K.  J.: 

Austria 

623.  on 

34,  5:.4 
144.  S4 

'  24.  20 
•  55.  m 

29.32 

203. 19 
128.00 
562.76 

ail.  66 
4C,4. 12 
519. 10 

228. 15 
179.93 
ISt.M 
20!*.  24 

Italy 

Oeriiuiny 

Murpliy.  Ci.  F.,  Jr.: 

Friiiice 

Cierniaiiy 

Frniie 

Peutsehemark.. 

2.395.71 

484.  92 

1,750.83 

354. 42 

311.02 

1,8.V..4S 
2  076  40 

no 

do 

f 

Rosen..!.: 

Swit7erland 

Itiilv 

Swiss  franc 

Lire 

400.  00 
5."),  174 
447. 50 

1(W.  06 

88.28 

111.89 

.380.  Cfl 
30,533 
155.63 

88.10 
48.  85 
39. 17 

100.  00 

10. 750 

76.  00 

751.  54 

44.00 
16,0tH) 

57. 5:. 

'  10.  20 
25. 60 
14.47 

iiernuiuv 

Deutichcmark.. 
Gulden 

Netherhinds 

T(M:ll 

1,537.84 

892. 92 

2,846.73 

3*6. 35 

5  6li3  $4 

"  Offlcidl  ovcrse;^  telephone  cilia.  i  Commercial  air  transportation. 

RECAPITULATION  Amount 

Foreii:;.  riirrency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalents _ 5  G(',3  ^4 

Appropriated  funds:  dtlicr  U.S.  Air  Force  air  tran.'^portatlon " I"Il"I"I""""im"'I""""I""II"III"""II      '44HioO 

Total _ _ "6,111.84 


March  4,  1965. 


Chet  Holifield, 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atotnic  Energy. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,   U.S.  Scnnfe,  expended  hetwecn 

Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1964 


Name  <>f 
currency 

Lodiiinp 

Meals 

Transportation 

Misce 

llaiieoiis 

Total 

Name  and  ci'untry 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S.  doll-.u- 

equivalent 

or  I'.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

e<iuivalcnt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forei.cn 
ciu-reney 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
ciurency 

U.S.  d  .liar 
e<iiiiv;dcnt  1   Foreicn 
or  U.S.       currency 
cnrrcMcy 

U.S.  dollar 

eciuiviilcnt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Birch  Bayli:  Girniany 

Quentin  N.  Burdick:  United  Kingdom. 

Mark.... 

I'ound 

139. 05 
23 

35.00 
64.02 

131. 78 
24.83 

3.3.17 
69. 13 

108.86 

27.40 

20.18 
24.86 

.5.08 
19  59 

399.87 

100.  tVi 
15''  74 

Mark 

Franc. 1- 

Mark 

Franc 

Thomas  J.  Podd: 

Goriuany 

413.30 
375.00 

103.32 

75.  (H) 

128 
24t) 

3''  (W     -■'  "^"^o  <^ 

893.28 

110 
153 

27.  .50 
30.  60 

4. 202. 10 
768.00 

1,0.56.10 
160  20 

France 

54.60 



178.32 

86.60 

893.28 

58.10 

1,216.30 

David  Martin: 

Gerniiiny 

France 

325. 35 
275. 00 

81.33 

55.00 

123 

208 

30.75 
41.60 

3,618.80 

910. 39 

43 

23.  .W 

8. 60 

4.161.14 

526 

1,045.97 
105. 20 

136.33 

72.35 

910.39 

32. 10 

1  151.17 

■      Total 

413.67 

261. 25 

1,831.07 

114.87 

2.620.S6 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  Dollar  equivalent.). 2,620.86 

James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
March  3,  1965. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Douglas  MacArthnr  2d,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State; 

Robert  C.  Good,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Ambassador  E.xtraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Zambia; 


C.  Robert  Moore,  of  Washington,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Republic  of  Mall; 

Raymond  R.  Guest,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Ireland; 

Tliomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs; 

Angler  Blddle  Duke,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Spain; 

Geoffrey  W.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 


Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania; 

W.  Averell  Harriman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  at  Large; 

Jack  Hood  Vauglm.  of  Virgini.^,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Dr.  Homer  Daniels  Babbidge,  Jr.,  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs; 

Dr.  Walter  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs; 

Dr.  Roy  E.  Larsen,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
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International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs; 

Arnold  M.  Picker,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs;  and 

William  H.  Brubeck,  oj  California,  and 
sundry  other  persons,  for  appointments  and 
promotions  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Garth  L.  Mangum,  of  Utah,  to  be  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automatldn,  and  Economic 
Progress; 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts; 
and 

Dorothea  B.  Chapman,  |ind  sundry  other 
candidates,  for  personal  acljlon  in  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


of  Kaati  Fonua; 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  1396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wanda 

Martens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Eastland)  : 

S.  1397.    A   bill   for    the   telief   of   Vasileos 

Koutsougeanopoulos;   to  tjlje  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  1398.  A  bill  for  the  rell 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER:        i 
S.  1399.   A  bill   to  ameiid  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)  , 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  1400.  A  bill  to  extend  and  expand  title 
III  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  da  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE:    ' 
S.  1401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  N. 
Nlcklow;  I 

S.  1402.  A  bill  for  the  ^tlief  of  Kent  Til 
Wong;  and 

S.  1403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Dress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (f(pr  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee)  : 
S.  1404.  A  bill  to  establish  uniform  dates 
tliroughout  the  United  States  for  the  com- 
mencing and  ending  of  daiyllght  saving  time 
in  those  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  where 
It  is  observed,  and  for  othfer  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.; 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mri.  Cotton  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS; 
S.  1405.  A  bill  for  the  ralief  of  Jozsef  Poz- 
sonyi  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Pozsonyi,  and  their 
minor  child,  Ildiko  Pozsonyi;  and 

S.  1406.  A     bill     for     the  relief     of     CWO 
Charles  M.  Blckart,  U.S.  Marine  Corps   (re- 
tired);  to  the  Committeei  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  1407.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Prank  E. 
Llpp;  and 

S.  1408.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ta-tuan 
Ch'en  (T.  T.  Ch'en);  to  |the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ktjchel,  Mr.  Casb,  Mr.   Scott,  and 
Mr.  FoNG)  : 
S.  1409.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal   assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  pojllce  forces  through 


projects  to  develop  and  demonstrate  more 
effective  techniques  and  practices  of  law  en- 
forcement; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a   separate    heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  1410.  A  bill  vesting  In  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  Jlma  Memo- 
rial on  Mount  Surlbachl,  Iwo  Jlma,  Volcano 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

S.  1411.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  In  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  International 
conventions,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved July  5,  1946,  as  amended;  and 

S.  1412.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  mnitary  and 
civilian  personnel  whose  personal  property 
was  damaged  or  lost  by  fire  while  stored 
pursuant  to  Government  orders  In  a  com- 
mercial warehouse;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ddiksen  when  he 
introduced   the    first    and    above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1413.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  termina-  , 
tion  of  Federal  supervision  over  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Colville 
Indians  located  In  the  State  of  Washington 
and    the    Individual    members    thereof,    and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  1414.  A  bill  to  amend   title  II   of   the 
Social   Security   Act   so   as   to  provide  that 
an    individual    shall    not    be    deprived    of 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  thereunder  solely 
because  of  marriage  or  remarriage,  if  such 
marriage  or  remarriage  occurs  after  such  In- 
dividual attains  age  55;  and 

S.  1415.  A  bill  to  establish  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Tax  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  because  of  age:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathebs  when 
he    introduced    the    above-mentioned    bills, 
which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1417.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Joseph 
Zuzich; 

S.  1418.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  AttUllo 
Zupicich; 

S.  1419.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlro  Vulin; 
S.  1420.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Peter 
Vuckovic; 

S.  1421.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Josip 
Valjin; 

S.  1422.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mirko 
Svorcina; 

S.  1423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Strucic; 

S.  1424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Strollgo; 

S.  1425.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marko 
Spaleta; 

S.  1426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante 
Spaleta; 

S.1427.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Stefano 
Sovich; 

S.  1428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sime  Rad- 
man; 

S.  1429.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Alolz 
Radjkovlc; 
S.  1430.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jakov  Pljaca; 
S.  1431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Pezzulich; 

S.  1432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Svetko 
Petrlc; 

S.  1433.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kazlmlr 
Perkovlc; 

S.  1434.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Marko 
Pavlovlc; 


S.  1435.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Andjelko 
Pavlovlc; 

S.  1436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slme 
Mateslc; 

S.  1437.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Slme 
Martlnovich; 

S.  1438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Svetko 
Marfat; 

S.  1439.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ivan 
Marfat; 

S.  1440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Lat- 
kovlc; 

S.  1441.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dragan 
Kvirlc; 

S.  1442.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Jvire 
Klarlc; 

S.  1443.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sime 
Kvanov; 

S.  1444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slme 
Grancarlc;  and 

S.  1445.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nlkolo 
Grancarlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  : 
S.  1446.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the'  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DO^^NICK: 
S.  1447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
tax  on  general  telephone  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   SALTONSTALL    (for   himself, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Kennedy   of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  RreicoFF) : 
S.  1448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidxmipihg 
Act,  1921,  in  order  to  provide  that  the  for- 
eign market  value  of  imported  firearms  and 
ammunition  which  have  been  disposed  of  as 
surplus  by  a  foreign  government  shall,   for 
the  purposes  of  such  Act,  be  not  less  than 
the  constructed  value  of  the  merchandise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 
S.  1449.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Ramon  Ducassl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  : 
S.  1450.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Miller  and  Mildred  M.  Miller;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON : 
S.  1451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jovan  D. 
Cubrilo,  his  wife,  Melanita  Cubrilo,  and  his 
daughter,  Bojana  Cubrilo;  and 

S.  1452.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Senior 
Reserve  Commanders  Association.  U.S.  Army 
Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1453.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Cannelton  Locks  and  Dam  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  to  the  Winfleld  K.  Denton  Locks  and 
Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

S.  1454.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Stracquadanio;  and 

S.  1455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Parasram 
Manwani,  Dewki  Manwanl,  Ram  Manwani, 
and  Asha  Manwani;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  EXPRESS  THE  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS THAT  THE  STATE  OP  NEW 
YORK  SHOULD  RAISE  ITS  LEGAL 
DRINKING  AGE  TO  21 

Mr.  CASE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  24)  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  State  of  New  York 
should  raise  its  legal  drinking  age  to 
21,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Case,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTION 
ASSIGNMENT   OP    SENATORS    MET- 
CALP    AND    MONTOYA    TO    COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  85)  assigning  Senators  Met- 
CALF  and  MoNTOTA  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfteld, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


March  8,  1965   I    March  8,  1965 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  TO  PROVIDE  COST-OF-LIV- 
ING INCREASES  IN  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
cost-of-living  increases  in  benefits  simi- 
lar to  the  formula  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  that  it  may 
lie  at  the  desk  until  next  Monday  to 
permit  cosponsorship  by  other  Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  1399)  to  amend  title  H  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  the  insurance  ben- 
efits payable  thereimder,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mn,LER,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"cosT-or-LrviNO  increase  in  beneitts 

"(v)(l)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(I)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the  an- 
nual average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items— United 
States  city  average)  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(11)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1958. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  under 
this  subsection  the  per  centum  of  increase 
(if  any)  of  the  price  Index  for  any  year  over 


the  price  index  for  the  base  period,  the  price 
Index  for  the  base  period  shall  be  regarded 
aa  100  per  centum. 

"(2)  As  soon  after  January  1,  1965,  and  as 
soon  after  January  1  of  each  succeeding  year 
as  there  becomes  available  necessary  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  per  centum  of  increase  (if  any) 
in  the  price  index  for  the  calendar  year  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  the  preceding  December 
over  the  price  index  for  the  base  period.  For 
each  full  3  per  centvun  of  increase  occurring 
In  the  price  index  for  the  latest  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  is 
made  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  over 
the  price  index  for  the  base  period,  there 
shall  be  made.  In  accordance  with  the  suc- 
ceeding provisions  of  this  subsection,  an  in- 
crease of  3  per  centum  In  the  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  payable  under  this  title. 

"(3)  Increases  in  such  insurance  benefits 
shall  be  effective  for  benefits  payable  with 
respect  to  months  in  the  one-year  period 
commencing  with  April  of  the  year  in  which 
the  most  recent  determination  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  is  made  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  following  March. 

"(4)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
individual's  monthly  insurance  benefit  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 203(a)  (relating  to  reductions  of  bene- 
fits when  necessary  to  prevent  certain  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  being  exceeded) ,  amounts 
payable  by  reason  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit of  such  individual. 

"(5)  Any  increase  to  be  made  In  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  any  individual  shall  be  applied  after  all 
other  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  have  been  applied. 
If  the  amount  of  any  increase  payable  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  it  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $0.10." 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  all  sums  authorized 
under  other  provisions  of  law  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  trust  fund  and  the  Federal  dis- 
ability Insurance  trust  fund,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  each  of  the  aforementioned 
funds,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  each  of 
such  funds  In  the  same  financial  position  as 
that  which  it  would  have  occupied  if  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
proposes  to  establish  a  base  period  of 
1958.  and  whenever  there  is  a  3  percent 
Increase  in  the  consumer  retail  price 
Index,  the  benefits  shall  increase  3  per- 
cent. The  increase  in  the  index  since 
1958  has  been  more  than  7  percent,  so  a 
6-percent  increase  would  be  effective  at 
once. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  the  increased 
cost  of  these  benefits  shall  come  from 
the  general  revenue  fund  and  not  as  a 
further  drain  on  the  social  security  fund, 
which  now  has  $320  billion  in  unfunded 
liabilities. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  concerned 
over  this  problem.  The  social  tragedy  of 
infiation — and  this  is  what  my  proposed 
bill  is  designed  to  counteract — is  that 
those  who  are  hurt  most  are  the  ones 
least  able  to  bear  it.  It  strikes  most 
deeply  at  older  people  who  are  living  on 
their  savings,  insurance  and  pensions, 
and  are  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
,  tinued  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 


Inflation,  despite  contrary  words  from 
official  and  unofficial  experts  and  pun- 
dits, is  measured  by  the  amount  of  in- 
crease in  the  consimier  retail  price  index, 
and  not  by  the  wholesale  price  index! 
During  the  last  4  years,  the  consumer  re- 
tail price  index  has  gone  up  from  214  6 
to  225. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  has  gone 
down.  Back  in  1939,  theVloUar  had  a 
purchasing  power  of  100  cents.  By  De- 
cember of  1960,  this  had  fallen  to  46.6 
cents.    Today,  it  is  down  to  44.4  cents. 

Congress  has  not  been  entirely  un- 
mindful of  the  impact  of  inflation  on 
social  security  pensions  and  has  periodi- 
cally increased  them.  But  there  has 
usually  been  a  time  lag  of  several  years 
during  which  the  pensioners  have  suf- 
fered from  a  drop  in  their  purchasing 
power. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  many  of  us  in 
Congress  favored  an  increase  in  social 
security  pensions  last  year.  But,  even 
if  that  increase  had  been  enacted,  it 
would  not  have  restored  the  purchasing 
power  which  has  been  lost — just  since 
1958. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  and  an  explanatory 
note  which  illustrate  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Year 

Annual 
pension 

Purchasing 
power  of 

dollar 
compared 

to  1939 

dollar 
worth  100 

cents 

Real 
value  of 
pension 

1940 

$499.20 
870.00 
930.00 
1,062.00 
1,140.00 
1,140.00 
1,219.80 

Centt 
99.2 
57.8 
52.3 
51.7 
48.1 
44.8 
44.4 

$495.20 
502.86 
480.39 
540.05 
548.34 
510. 72 
641.59 

1950 

1952 

1954 

1958 

1964 

1965' 

'  Proposed  by  administration,  7-percent  increase. 
(The  annual  pension  Is  shown  for  a  work- 
er having  a  $3,000  annual  Income  base,  single 
at  retirement,  and  fully  covered,  commenc- 
ing with  1940,  the  first  year  social  security 
pensions  were  paid,  and  for  each  year  in 
which  Congress  has  enacted  an  Increase; 
also  for  1964.  The  1965  proposed  pension 
represents  a  flat  7-percent  increase  being 
proposed  by  the  administration.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1962. 
Congress  decided  to  do  something  about 
the  situation  insofar  as  retired  Civil 
Service  employees  are  concerned.  Sec- 
tion 1102  of  that  act  now  provides  for  an 
automatic  increase  in  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement pensions  when  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  3  percent  or  more  in  the 
consumer  retail  price  index. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  fair- 
ness of  such  a  change  in  the  law.  After 
all,  if  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress persist  in  deficit  spending,  why 
should  not  the  Congress  provide  for  an 
automatic  offset  against  the  hardship 
the  resulting  infiation  brings  on? 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  equity 
worked  in  the  1962  act  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  our  social  security  pensioners. 


Most  of  them  rely  principally  on  their 
pension,  and  an  automatic  increase  in 
these  pensions  to  offset  the  loss  in  pur- 
chasing power  due  to  infiation  would 
avoid  much  hardship  which  is  not  of 
their  own  making. 


tJNIFORM        TIME         LEGISLATION 

NEEDED  TO  END  CLOCK  CONFU- 
SION 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
25,  some  100  million  Americans  will  ad- 
vance their  clocks  1  hour,  go  on  daylight 
saving  time,  and  leave  beibind  them  some 
90  million  Americans  who  will  either  re- 
main on  standard  time  all  year,  or  move 
to  daylight  saving  time  on  a  later  date. 

Thus  will  begin  our  annual  period  of 
scrambled  time  and  clock  confusion — 
one  of  the  greatest  public  inconveniences 
in  the  Nation. 

This  annual  time  scramble  complicates 
the  operations  and  the  scheduling  of  the 
transportation  industry.  It  confounds 
the  television  viewer,  bewilders  the  va- 
cationing traveler,  and  aggravates  the 
businessman.  A  flood  of  missed  appoint- 
ments, and  late  arrivals,  plagues  many 
Americans. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
easily  sketched.  Fifteen  States  observe 
daylight  saving  time  on  a  statewide  basis, 
and  they  all  switch  over  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  April.  But  daylight  saving  time 
is  observed  in  part  of  16  other  States 
whose  clocks  are  advanced  on  11  differ- 
ent dates.  When  fall  comes,  the  switch 
back  to  standard  time  takes  place  on  a 
score  of  different  dates,  ranging  from 
August  through  October. 

In  Iowa,  for  instance,  in  1964  there 
were  23  different  combinations  of  dates 
on  which  community  areas  shifted  to  and 
from  daylight  time,  m  Central  City, 
Iowa,  you  went  to  bed  on  standard  time 
and  got  up  by  daylight  time.  In  Hopkin- 
ton,  Iowa,  banks  opened  on  daylight 
time  and  closed  by  standard  time. 

In  Virginia,  bus  schedules  must  be  re- 
vised and  reprinted  four  times  in  6 
months,  each  year.  Bus  and  train 
schedules  between  Chicago  and  Minne- 
apolis must  be  revised  and  reprinted  at 
least  five  times  a  year  to  keep  up  with 
the  time  changes.  Testimony  before 
our  Senate  Commerce  Committee  put 
the  cost  of  this  aspect  oif  time  confusion 
at  more  than  $1  million  a  year,  just  for 
the  printing  of  revised  timetables  and 
schedules. 

Radio  and'  television  network  pro- 
grams require  extensive  and  expensive 
video  taping  in  order  to  maintain  some 
continuity  in  time  of  showings.  Persons 
making,  and  receiving,  long-distance 
telephone  calls  have  their  share  of  prob- 
lems in  this  regard,  increasing  caller 
demands  on  operators  making  time  of 
day  service  uncertain,  especially  where 
a  consolidated  telephone  operation  serves 
areas  which  observe  different  time 
standards. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  greatest  of  nations 
must  be  labeled  by  its  own  time  experts  as 
"the  worst  timekeeper  in  the  world." 

Clearly,  our  river  of  time  is  heavily 
shoaled,  fllled  with  jagged  rocks,  and 
treacherous  eddies.    It  Js  anything  but  a 
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smooth  highway  of  commerce  and  com- 
munications, and  I  think  we  better  do 
something  about  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  must  be 
done,  in  my  view,  is  to  modernize  and 
improve  the  47-year-old  Standard  Time 
Act  of  1918,  whose  provisions  are  hope- 
lessly inadequate  to  deal  with  the  time 
problems  of  today. 

To  that  end.  for  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
I  introduce  a  newly  drafted  measure  to 
establish  uniform  dates  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  commencing  and 
ending  of  daylight  saving  time  in  those 
areas  where  it  is  observed. 

The  essential  provisions  of  our  bill 
would  standardize  the  dates  on  which 
clocks  would  be  set  ahead  in  the  spring 
and  back  in  the  fall.  Those  dates  would 
be  the  fourth  Sunday  in  April  and  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  October.  Under  terms 
of  the  bill,  every  State  and  local  juris- 
diction would  be  free  to  determine  for 
itself  whether  or  not  it  wanted  to  ob- 
serve daylight  saving  time,  but  if  it 
adopted  daylight  saving  time  it  would 
have  to  observe  that  time  from  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  April  until  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  October. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  rep- 
resents a  compromise,  aimed  at  win- 
ning broad  enough  support  to  insure  en- 
actment. The  long  history  of  efforts  in 
this  field  clearly  indicates  that  Con- 
gress will  not  approve  nationwide  day- 
light saving  time,  except  under  the  lash 
of  war — and  why  should  it?  Nineteen  of 
our  States  do  not  observe  daylight  time, 
generally  for  good  geographical  or  time- 
keeping reasons.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  wholly  unreasonable  to  deny  day- 
light saving  time  to  the  milUons  of  Amer- 
icans whose  votes  have  put  it  into  effect 
in  all  or  part  of  31  States. 

But  the  bill  would  achieve  uniformity 
in  the  single  most  troublesome  area  of 
time  confusion — the  bewildering  multi- 
tude of  changeover  dates,  and  it  would 
do  this  with  a  minimum  of  disruption 
and  difiBculty. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  make  some 
long  overdue  technical  corrections  in  the 
Standard  Time  Act  of  1918,  by  permit- 
ting the  use  of  the  four  time  zones 
needed  In  Alaska,  and  providing  that  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  applies 
to  proceedings  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  relating  to  boundaries 
of  the  standard  time  zones. 

Work  on  the  preparation  of  this  leg- 
islation has  been  effectively  aided  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  for  Time  Uni- 
formity, a  nonprofit  organization  cre- 
ated by  the  Transportation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  in  order  to  work  for  a 
more  uniform  and  rational  timekeeping 
system  in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  Robert  Ramspeck. 
former  Member  of  Congress  from  Geor- 
gia, aided  by  Robert  Redding,  who  is  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Transportation  Association  of  America. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress conducted  hearings  on  the  problems 
of  time  uniformity,  and  reported  a  bill  to 
the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  the  legisla- 
tion was  not  acted  upon.  The  new 
legislation  we  are  presenting  today  is  a 


considerable  improvement.  In  my  view, 
over  the  bill  approved  by  the  committee 
in  the  88th  Congress. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  this  bill  will 
impose  daylight  time  on  nobody.  Neither 
will  it  deny  it  to  anybody.  All  that  it  does 
is  to  provide  that  States  or  subdivisions 
that  choose  to  go  on  daylight  saving  time 
shall  all  start  at  the  same  day  and  end 
at  the  same  day  each  year. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  committee 
will  be  able  to  schedule  prompt  hearings 
on  this  bill  so  that  we  can  alleviate  some 
of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  present 
chaotic  system  of  daylight  saving  and 
standard  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1404)  to  establish  vmiform 
dates  throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  commencing  and  ending  of  daylight 
saving  time  in  those  States  and  local 
jurisdictions  where  it  is  observed,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton (for  himself  and  Mr.  McGee),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  support  of  the  measure 
introduced  here  today  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
to  try  to  establish  some  order  in  our  Na- 
tion's timekeeping  problems.  This  meas- 
ure, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  badly  needed  step 
in  the  direction  of  ending  the  chaos 
which  has  characterized  our  system  of 
keeping  time  since  its  inception. 

As  one  who  is  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  all  sections  of  our  coimtry, 
I  know  from  experience  the  difficulties 
and  the  additional  cost  and  trouble  that 
arises  out  of  the  variance  in  time  stand- 
ards in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Ac- 
tion is  clearly  necessary  to  alleviate  this 
confusion  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  and  pledge  my 
wholehearted  support  to  its  passage. 


STATE    AND    LAW     ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  to 
Congress  today  his  message  on  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  message  offers  an  important 
recognition  of  the  need  for  strengthen- 
ing joint  Federal  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment, and  contains  a  proposal  for  legis- 
lation similar  to  that  which  I.  together 
with  Senators  Kuchel,  Case,  Fong,  and 
Scott,  introduced  in  March  of  1963  to 
provide  for  Federal  aid  to  local  law 
enforcement. 

I  am  again  today,  together  with  Seiia- 
tors  Kuchel,  Case,  Fong,  and  Scott,  in- 
troducing this  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  local  police  forces  to  develop 
more  effective  techniques  and  practices 
of  law  enforcement.  This  bill,  entitled 
"State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  of  1965."  would  provide  a 
Federal  matching  grant-in-aid  program, 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General,  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  training, 
education,  and  recruitment  of  local 
and  State  police  oflflcers. 
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I  believe  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  order  and  alleviate  the  conditions 
which  breed  crime,  especially  in  view  of 
the  alarming  growth  of  crime  statistics 
in  our  large  cities.  Effective  criminal 
justice,  however,  is  a  two-edged  process, 
involving  not  only  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  laws,  but  also  the  equally 
vigorous  protection  of  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

We  must  be  careful  to  insure  that  the 
traditional  rights  of  defendants  under 
the  Constitution  are  fully  protected.  It 
would  be  little  progress  against  crime 
merely  to  increase  the  possibility  that 
innocent  suspects  might  be  convicted 
and  punished  for  crimes  which  they  did 
not  commit. 

These  considerations  underlay  the  very 
significant  support  given  to  this  idea  of 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  police 
training  programs  by  the  1961  and  1963 
reports  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  In  the  1963  report  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  made  the  following 
recommendation :  That  Congress  enact  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments,  upon  their  re- 
quest, to  increase  the  professional  quality 
of  their  police  forces.  Such  grants-in- 
aid  should  be  conditioned  upon  nondis- 
criminatory administration  by  the  recip- 
ient and  might  apply  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  first,  programs  to 
encourage  applications  by  qualified  per- 
sons for  appointment  as  police  ofiBcers; 
second,  recruit  selection  tests  and  stand- 
ards; third,  training  programs  in  sci- 
entific crime  detection:  fourth,  training 
programs  in  constitutional  rights  and 
human  relations;  fifth,  college  level 
schools  of  police  administration;  and, 
sixth,  scholarship  programs  that  assist 
policemen  to  receive  training  in  schools 
of  police  administration. 

The  working  language  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced today  follows:  For  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  improving  the  profes- 
sional competence  of  State  and  local  po- 
lice forces,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  projects  to  develop  or 
demonstrate  techniques  and  practices 
which  in  his  judgment  will  substantially 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  in- 
cluding— but  not  limited  to — techniques 
and  practices  relating  to  law  enforce- 
ment administration,  the  recruitment, 
training,  and  ed^ication  of  police  officers, 
and  improved  Cooperation  among  the 
various  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  between  State  and  lo- 
cal law  enforcement  agencies  and  other 
public  and  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions. 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators 
KucHEL,  Case,  Fong,  and  Scott,  this 
measure  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  police  forces  through 
projects  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
more  effective  techniques  and  practices 
of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  with  further  reference 
to  the  President's  message  on  law  en- 
forcement. I  am  most  gratified  that  the 


administration  has  seen  fit  to  make  some 
move  in  the  direction  of  an  enlightened 
Federal  approach  to  narcotics  addiction, 
calling  for  legislation,  which  I  have 
sought  for  many  years,  to  provide  civil 
commitment  of  addicts  for  treatment 
rather  than  the  harsh  punitive  approach 
of  present  law.  with  its  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  for  all  offenders,  regard- 
less of  age  or  medical  condition.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  President's  request  does  not 
go  as  far  as  it  should  and  leaves  un- 
touched the  crucial  needs  for  greatly  in- 
creased Federal  support  for  research  in- 
to the  causes  and  cures  of  addiction, 
about  which  shockingly  little  is  presently 
known,  and  for  medical  treatment  facil- 
ities and  services,  particularly  out- 
patient treatment  in  the  addict's  home 
environment.     This  is  urgently  needed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1409)  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  police 
forces  through  projects  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  more  effective  techniques 
and  practices  of  law  enforcement,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  ORIG- 
INAL IWO  JIMA  MEMORIAL  ON 
MOUNT  SURIBACHI 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  vest  in  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  Jima 
Memorial  on  Mount  Suribachi. 

This  famous  monument  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  Americans  and  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines are  particularly  anxious  to  have  it 
preserved.  The  Air  Force  along  with  the 
Navy  was  performing  the  task  of  replac- 
ing flags  on  the  monument  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  monument  itself. 
Since  this  has  been  curtailed  somewhat, 
the  50th  Division  Marine  Association 
finds  itself  limited  in  seeing  that  the 
monument  is  kept  in  good  condition.  It 
is  for  this  reason  it  is  hoped  that  legis- 
lation can  be  enacted  into  law  to  give  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion jurisdiction  over  this  monument  to 
assure  its  continued  maintenance  and  I 
hope  the  bill  I  am  introducing  will  re- 
ceive early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  this  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1410)  vesting  in  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Commission  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  original 
Iwo  Jima  Memorial  on  Mount  Suribachi. 
Iwo  Jima.  Volcano  Islands,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  I'eceived,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


RELIEF  OF  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL  FOR  LOSSES  SUS- 
TAINED TO  PROPERTY  IN  COM- 
MERCIAL WAREHOUSES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  military  and  civilian  per- 


sonnel whose  property  was  damaged  or 
lost  by  fire  while  stored  pursuant  to  Gov- 
ernment orders  in  a  commercial  ware- 
house. 

Under  existing  law  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  may  settle  and  pay 
such  claims  under  $6,500. 

As  a  result  of  a  fire  on  August  17, 1963, 
military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  lost  considerable  property  in  a 
commercial  warehouse  located  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  and  operated  by  the  Colum- 
bia Van  Lines  and  the  Meeks  Transfer 
Co. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  au- 
thority to  settle  such  claims  resulting 
from  this  particular  fire  up  to  $16,000. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  claims  in- 
volved in  excess  of  $6,500  and  this  meas- 
ure will  relieve  the  Congress  from  en- 
acting private  legislation  to  cover  in- 
dividual claims  over  the  present  statutory 
limit. 

Several  private  claim  bills  for  individ- 
uals have  already  been  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress.  This  proposal  will  take 
a  great  burden  off  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Not  all  personnel  suffering  loss  have 
filed  claims  as  yet  since  they  may  file 
within  the  2-year  statute  of  limitation 
which  expires  August  1965. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1412)  for  the  relief  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  whose 
personal  property  was  damaged  or  lost 
by  fire  while  stored  pursuant  to  Govern- 
ment orders  in  a  commercial  warehouse, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PERMITTING  REMARRIAGE  WITH- 
OUT LOSS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SURVIVOR'S    BENEFIT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  permit  remarriage  of  those  over 
55  without  loss  of  social  security  sur- 
vivors' benefits.  This  bill  would  correct 
an  anomaly  now  in  the  law  which  penal- 
izes widows  and  other  survivors  by  cut- 
ting off  their  social  security  survivors' 
benefits  if  they  marry  or  remarry. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  specif- 
ically provide  that  a  surviving  depend- 
ent of  a  worker  covered  by  social  security 
would  not  lose  his  or  her  benefit  if  he  or 
she  marries  or  remarries  after  reaching 
the  age  of  55.  There  would  be  no  pre- 
mium on  living  arrangements  which  are 
not  in  accord  with  prevailing  customs 
and  standards  of  morality. 

Prom  information  given  me  by  the 
Chief  Actuaiy  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
cost  of  this  reform  will  be  negligible.  The 
percentage  of  widows  over  55  who  re- 
marry is  small,  and  many  of  those  who 
do  remarry  qualify  for  wives'  benefits  on 
account  of  their  new  husbands. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  prompt  action 
will  be  taken  to  remove  this  existing  de- 
fect In  the  social  security  law. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1414)  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  an  individual  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  monthly  insurance  benefits 
thereunder  solely  because  of  marriage 
or  remarriage,  if  such  marriage  or  re- 
marriage occurs  after  such  individual  at- 
tains age  55,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smath- 
ERS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  ti- 
tle, and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

PROPOSED   FEDERAL  TAX 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  and  prescribe  the  functions 
of  a  Federal  Tax  Commission,  comprised 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  with  no  more  than 
three  members  being  of  the  same  po- 
litical party.  This  Commission  would  be 
an  arm  of  the  Congresb,  similar  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Boarfi.  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

The  length  of  the  term  for  each  Com- 
missioner would  be  15  '  years,  to  insure 
independence  and  the  benefit  of  experi- 
ence in  the  complex  field  of  tax  law. 

The  purpose  of  introducing  this  tax 
measure  is  to  afford  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  a  forum,  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, where  they  may  be  heard  on 
the  interpretation  of  tax  laws  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

The  proposed  independent  Tax  Com- 
mission would  make  substantive  and  in- 
terpretative rules  and  regulations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
necessary  for  the  determination  of  tax 
liability  under  the  Iijiternal  Revenue 
Code.  i 

Quite  frequently  the  lules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Ti'easury  Department 
after  passage  of  a  tax  law  are  not  always 
construed  in  accordance  with  Congres- 
sional intent  and  this  has  caused 
considerable  harassment  to  the  average 
taxpayer  throughout  this  Nation,  who 
cannot  afford  the  expense  involved  in 
connection  with  litigation  that  would 
necessarily  have  to  ensue  where  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  respect  to  what 
Congress  intended  when  such  a  ruling  or 
interpretation  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  was  adverse  to  the  taxpayer's 
interest. 

While  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  to  the  Congress  the  right 
to  levy  and  collect  taixes,  and  thereby 
enact  tax  laws,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Congress  itself  carmot  write  a  law  suffi- 
ciently detailed  to  cover  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unique  business 
and  individual  problems  which  arise  un- 
der these  laws. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  solely  responsible  for  inter- 
preting the  tax  laws  as  passed  by  the 


Congress,  and  the  issuing  of  subsequent 
regulations.  Thus  the  bulk  of  tax  legis- 
lation in  connection  with  the  interpre- 
tation and  regulations  issued  is  fre- 
quently dominated  by  the  policy  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  important  field  of  tax  legis- 
lation can  best  be  implemented  by  dele- 
gating the  powers  to  issue  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  an  unbiased  quasi -legislative 
body  such  as  a  Tax  Commission  pro- 
posed in  the  pending  bill.  It  is  designed 
to  provide  the  American  taxpayer  with 
the  assurance  that  regulations  issued 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  tax  laws 
by  the  Congress  truly  represent  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress.  The  measure  in 
no  way  will  adversely  affect  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes  imposed  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  this  measure  will 
be  given  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1415)  to  establish  and  pre- 
scribe the  functions  of  the  Federal  Tax 
Commission,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smath- 
ERs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


cause  of  age,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SMATHERS,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PROHIBITING     EMPLOYMENT    DIS- 
CRIMINATION BASED  ON  AGE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice 
to  discriminate  against  a  person  in  mat- 
ters of  employment  because  of  his  age. 
It  is  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  Senator  that  such  discrimination  is 
practiced  on  a  wide  scale  throughout  the 
Nation.  Among  the  studies  which  have 
confirmed  the  existence  of  widespread 
age  discrimination  in  hiring  was  one 
made  in  1963  by  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service.  This  was  a  study  of  more  than 
25,000  employer  job  orders  received  in 
May  1963  in  offices  of  the  Federal-State 
Employment  Service  in  eight  cities. 
Forty-five  percent,  almost-  half,  of  the 
job  orders  specified  an  upper  age  limit 
on  referrals.  Eighteen  percent,  nearly 
one-fifth,  of  the  orders  restricted  refer- 
rals to  applicants  under  35,  29  percent 
to  applicants  under  45,  and  42  percent 
to  applicants  under  55. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  every  American  that  we 
seek  to  eliminate  age  discrimination  in 
employment.  For  all  of  us  are  either  old 
now  and  subject  to  such  discrimination 
already  or  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  be 
old,  when  we  shall  need  employment  as 
productive  members  of  our  society. 

So  let  us  this  year — during  1965 — do 
something  to  help  remove  age  as  a  barrier 
to  employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1416)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  employment  be- 


RELIEF     OP     CERTAIN     YUGOSLAV 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  private 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  certain  Yugo- 
slav refugees  residing  in  New  York 
State. 

I  have  long  been  deeply  concerned  over 
the  plight  of  refugees  and  escapees  not 
only  from  Yugoslavia,  but  also  from 
other  totalitarian  regimes.  The  ques- 
tion of  involuntary  repatriation  of  hu- 
man beings  to  Communist  nations  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  matter  that  should  re- 
ceive the  very  serious  attention  of  the 
Congress.  It  involves  a  matter  of  our 
Federal  Grovernment's  policy  toward  hu- 
man beings  in  need,  and,  as  this  involves 
exchange  of  views  with  other  nations,  it 
involves  issues  of  foreign  policy. 

These  bills  would  not  be  necessary  if 
comprehensive  immigration  reform  legis- 
lation similar  to  S.  500,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
on  January  15,  or  S.  1093,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  10,  had  been  enacted. 
These,  along  with  other  inmiigration  re- 
form measures  are  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  bills  introduced  today  provide 
that,  upon  enactment,  the  named  bene- 
ficiary shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
paroled  into  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  Public  Law  86-648.  These 
bills  would,  if  enacted,  simply  charge  ofif 
the  admission  status  of  the  beneficiaries 
to  the  parole  allotment  of  the  United 
States  under  this  law,  and  not  reduce 
the  regular  Yugoslav  immigrant  quota. 

These  29  refugees  have  been  in  our 
country  for  a  varied  period  of  years. 
They  have  excellent  records  during  their 
stays  here.  These  bills  are  necessitated 
by  wholesale  movement  of  Yugoslavian 
merchant  marine  workers  into  this  coun- 
try. This  movement  of  Yugoslav  ref- 
ugees has  raised  material  questions  in 
our  Nation  with  respect  to  giving  aid  to 
the  refugees  from  Communist  terrors. 
Tito  very  definitely  controls  a  tight  Com- 
munist state. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bills  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  1417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Zuzich; 

S.  1418.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  AttilUo 
Zupicich; 

S.  1419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlro  Vulin; 

S.  1420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Vuck- 
ovic; 

S.  1421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josip 
Valjln; 

S.  1422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlrko  Svor- 
cina; 

S.  1423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Strucic; 

S.  1424.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
Stroligo; 
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S.  1425.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marko 
Spaleta; 

S.  1426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante 
Spaleta; 

S.  1427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Sovich: 

S.  1428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slme  Rad- 
man; 

S.  1429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alolz 
Radjkovlc; 

S.  1430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jakov 
Pijaca; 

S.  1431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Pezzulich; 

S.^32.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Svetko 
PetricV 

S.  1433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazlmlr 
Per  ko  vie; 

S.  1434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marko  Pav- 
lovlc; 

S.  1435.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andjelko 
Pavlovlc; 

S.  1436.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Slme 
Matesic; 

S.  1437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slme  Mar- 
tlnovich; 

S.  1438.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Svetko 
Marfat; 

S.  1439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan 
Marfat; 

S.  1440.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ivan 
Latkovic; 

S.  1441.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Dragan 
Kurlc; 

S.  1442.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Jure  Klarlc; 

S.  1443.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Slme 
Kvanov; 

S.  1444.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Slme 
Grancaric;  and 

S.  1445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolo 
Grancaric. 


NATIONAL  WILD  RIVERS  BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  [Mr.  Jackson],  a  bill  to  pre- 
ser\'e  certain  of  our  remaining  free-flow- 
ing and  unspoiled  streams — the  wild 
rivers  bill. 

This  is,  as  Senators  know,  proposed 
legislation  which  has  been  requested  by 
the  President,  and  is  an  outgrowth  of 
studies  conducted  by  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  Departments. 

For  my  own  part,  it  is  more  than  that : 
I  set  out  several  years  ago  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  dams  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  famous  wild  rivers  in 
America,  the  Salmon  of  Idaho,  and  as 
early  as  1959,  introduced  legislation  to 
prevent  the  licensing  of  dams  on  the  river 
pending  solution  of  the  fish  passfiige 
problem.  The  wild  rivers  bill  will  ac- 
complish that  objective,  and  additionally, 
will  preserve,  reclaim,  and  make  available 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans,  now  and 
in  the  future,  a  national  system  of  wild 
rivers. 

In  importance,  it  may  well  take  its 
place  alongside  such  other  landmark 
legislation  as  the  recently  enacted  Wil- 
derness Act,  and  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act.  The  idea  of  des- 
ignating a  share  of  the  Nation's  rivers, 
or  segments  of  rivers,  in  their  primitive, 
free-flowing  condition  could  be  another 
first  for  America,  just  as  the  perpetua- 
tion of  great  areas  of  natural  beauty  and 
attractiveness  in  a  system  of  national 
parks  is  an  American  invention. 

From  our  national  beginnings,  rivers 
played  a  major  role  in  our  expansion  and 


development,  and  in  our  way  of  living. 
Early  explorers  used  the  rivers  as  path- 
ways into  the  wilderness.  They  were 
followed  by  hunters,  trappers,  and  trad- 
ers who  boated  and  rafted  these  natural 
arteries,  soon  to  become  avenues  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Since  then,  the  water- 
ways have  been  harnessed  for  power,  wa- 
ter supply,  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
used  for  the  disposal  of  wastes.  We  are 
still  in  this  latter  process  of  comprehen- 
sive river  development. 

And  now.  suddenly,  we  have  awakened 
to  the  realization  that  only  a  few  rivers 
remain  untamed,  that  a  part  of  our 
scenic  and  cultural  heritage  is  threatened 
with  destruction  by  the  sheer  thrust  of 
our  economic  growth.  Unless  we  take 
immediate  steps,  the  generations  which 
wait  at  our  threshold  may  never  know 
the  excitement  of  white  water,  fish  in 
crystal-clear  rivers,  or  leisurely  float 
down  blue  streams  which  meander  be- 
tween tree-covered  banks.  Even  as  our 
wild  rivers  disappear,  our  need  for  this 
type  of  recreation  escalates. 

The  President  recognized  this  need  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  when  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  some  of  the  un- 
spoiled stretches  of  our  waterways  might 
be  preserved  by  the  enactment  of  a  wild 
rivers  bill.  He  made  further  reference  in 
his  recent  natural  beauty  message  in 
pointing  out  that  the  time  has  come  to 
identify  and  preserve  free-flowing 
stretches  of  our  great  scenic  rivers  before 
growth  and  development  make  their 
beauty  a  memory. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
said  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  on  this 
bill  that  "the  time  to  act  is  now,  before 
it  is  too  late."  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  wide- 
spread concern  that  has  been  developing 
in  recent  years.  It  has  already  received 
careful  consideration  by  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved,  including  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

As  early  as  1954,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  denied  a  license  to  a  private 
utility  company  to  impound  the  Name'ia- 
gon  River  in  Wisconsin  on  the  grounds 
that  wilderness  recreation  was  the  ulti- 
mate use  for  the  river.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  of  10,000  miles  of  rivers  in  the 
State,  by  1950  only  770  miles  remained 
in  their  natural  condition. 

In  1961,  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources  recom- 
mended "that  certain  streams  be  pre- 
served in  their  free-flowing  condition  be- 
cause their  natural  scenic,  scientific,  es- 
thetic, and  recreational  value  outweigh 
their  value  for  water  development  and 
control  purposes  now  and  in  the  future." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  take  it  from  the 
last  sentences  that  have  appeared  in  this 
very  excellent  presentation  of  national 
need  that  there  will  be  discretion  and 
discrimination  shown  as  to  what  rivers 
remain  as  free  rivers.  This  Is  not  a 
blanket  occlusion  of  all  dams  or  rivers. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No,  indeed.  In  fact, 
as  I  shall  later  point  out,  the  bill  speci- 
fies exactly  the  rivers,  or  the  segments 
of  rivers,  which  will  be  included  in  the 


initial  system,  and  it  provides  for  studies 
of  certain  other  rivers.  But  there  is  no 
intention  to  blanket  out  further  develop- 
ment. In  fact,  most  rivers  will  remain 
open  for  development,  as  the  economic 
needs  of  each  State  may  require. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  with  that  explanation  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  cosponsorship. 

In  1962  the  President,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior, Agriculture,  Army,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  issued  a  policy 
statement  concerning  the  use  and  devel- 
opment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources. This  policy  statement  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  in  particular 
instances,  certain  wild  river  areas  should 
be  maintained  and  preserved  as  a  proper 
use  of  rivers. 

Also,  in  1962  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  recom- 
mended that  certain  rivers  of  unusual 
scientific,  esthetic,  and  recreational 
value  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  free- 
flowing  state  and  natural  setting  without 
man-made  alterations.  Beginning  in 
May  of  1963,  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  appointed  a 
special  wild  rivers  study  team.  Over  an 
18-month  period,  the  team  identified  73 
rivers  meriting  some  attention  for  preser- 
vation and  studied  22  of  these  in  some 
detaU. 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  today  is  based 
on  the  results  of  this  study.  It  is  pat- 
terned after,  and  intended  to  be,  a  work- 
ing partner  to  the  Wilderness  Act  that 
was  passed  by  the  last  Congress  with 
very  strong  support  in  both  Houses. 

As  the  initial  units  in  a  National  Wild 
Rivers  System,  the  bill  names  six  rivers. 

Two  of  these,  the  Salmon,  with  its 
Middle  Fork  tributary,  and  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Clearwater,  with  its  Lochsa 
and  Selway  tributaries,  are  located  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  President,  the  magnificent  Salmon 
River  system  has  so  far  escaped  the 
works  of  man,  and  is  the  major  nursery 
area  for  the  great  anadromous  fish  runs 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  embraces 
the  high  mountain  valleys  in  central 
Idaho,  and  has  become  nationally  known 
as  the  "River  of  No  Return."  Most  of 
the  Salmon,  its  forks  and  tributaries 
drain  the  Idaho  Primitive  Area,  a  vast 
wilderness  generally  accessible  only  by 
trail  and  airplane.  Abundant  in  beauty, 
fish  and  wildlife,  the  primitive  area  has 
long  been  a  mecca  for  sportsmen  of  Idaho 
and  the  Nation.  The  main  Salmon 
swings  directly  west  across  the  center  of 
the  State  through  one  of  the  most  rug- 
gedly beautiful  canyons  in  America. 
When  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  first  white 
men  to  explore  Idaho,  came  to  this  great 
canyon  in  1805,  they  found  it  impassable. 
Today,  white  water  adventurers  are  guid- 
ed down  its  cataracts  on  rubber  liferafts 
or  specially  built  boats.  The  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  river  provide  ideal  spawning 
grounds  and  have  perpetuated  the  sal- 
mon runs  since  time  immemorial.  To 
dam  the  Salmon,  without  assured  pas- 
sage for  the  fish,  would  mean  the  end 
of  the  nurseries,  and  an  almost  fatal  blow 
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to  invaluable  commercial  ind  sports  fish- 
ing. Even  now,  upper  Columbia  River 
developments  are  considered  certain  to 
Impair  other  spawning  areas  as  back- 
waters drown  them  out,  and  thus  propor- 
tionately increase  the  importance  of  the 
Salmon  River  nursery  in  Idaho. 

This  bill  would  designate  the  Salmon 
as  a  wild  river  from  the  town  of  North 
Fork  downstream  to  the  town  of  Riggins, 
as  well  as  its  entire  Middle  Fork. 

Just  north  of  the  Salmon,  in  north- 
central  Idaho,  is  the  Selway-Bitterroot 
Wilderness  Area.  It  is  drained  by  a  river 
the  Indians  called  the  Kooskooskia — 
literally  translated  now  as  the  Clear- 
water. The  Middle  Fork  of  the  Clear- 
water empties  into  the  main  stream  at 
Kooskia.  A  few  miles  above  Kooskia,  it 
branches  into  two  picturesque  mountain 
rivers — the  Lochsa,  which  rises  near  the 
summit  of  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  to 
the  northeast,  and  the  Selway,  which 
rises  near  the  breaks  of  the  Salmon  to 
the  southeast. 

The  Clearwater  River  also  provides  an 
impoitant  spawning  area  for  salmon,  and 
only  one  low  dam  near  Lewiston  present- 
ly spans  the  river.  Here,  ladders  success- 
fully move  the  fish  upstream.  The  fish- 
passage  problem  remains  to  be  decided  at 
Dworshak  Dam,  now  a'ouildlng  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Clearwater,  lending 
emphasis  to  the  need  to  prevent  up- 
stream obstructions  on  the  other  forks 
of  the  river. 

The  bill  would  designate  as  a  wild  river 
the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  frwn 
the  town  of  Kooskia  upstream  to  the 
town  of  Lowell ;  the  Lochsa  River  from  its 
junction  with  the  Selway  at  Lowell,  up- 
stream to  the  Powell  Range  Station,  and 
the  Selway  River  from  Lowell  upstream 
to  Thompson  Flat. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  sections  flow  almost  entirely 
through  public  domain.  There  are  few 
inholdings.  Their  wilderness  character 
is  presently  almost  100  percent.  To 
designate  them  as  wild  rivers  will  insure 
their  unspoiled  beauty  for  the  pleasure 
of  future  generations,  that  their  waters 
remain  pure,  and  that  these  major  sal- 
mon spawning  grounds  continue  to  sup- 
ply both  the  sportsmen  and  the  commer- 
cial fishing  industry. 

The  other  four  rivers  are  a  102-mlle 
segment  of  the  Rogue  in  Oregon — also 
world  renowned  for  its  salmon  and  steel- 
head  fishing  in  a  setting  of  great  beauty; 
a  spectacular  50-mile  segment  of  the 
upper  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico;  the 
primitive  upper  63  miles  of  the  Green 
River  in  Wyoming; 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  know  whether  or  not  the  views 
of  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States 
involved  were  included  in  the  initial 
report  by  the  study  group? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Although  the  bill  it- 
self contemplates  joint  Federal-State 
studies  of  those  rivers  specified  for  pos- 
sible future  inclusion  in  the  system,  I 
believe  that  the  initial  survey  was  done 
by  Federal  agencies.  However,  as  the 
Senator   knows,   before    any    action   is 


taken  by  Congress  on  this  legislative  pro- 
posal, there  will  be  full  opportunity  for 
the  States  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  what  dis- 
turbs me.  The  bill  as  introduced  now 
includes  the  Green  River  in  my  State 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Bridger  wil- 
derness area  to  its  confluence  with  Horse 
Creek  near  Daniel,  Wyo.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming  was  apprised  by 
the  study  group  that  the  Green  River 
would  not  be  included  and  did  not  have 
the  specifics  for  inclusion.  I  should  like 
to  know  who  is  responsible  for  placing 
the  Green  River  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  bill  is  an  admin- 
istration bill.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  worked  out 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other  in- 
terested Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  represented  in  the  study, 
and  apprised  the  Governor  of  our  State 
that  the  Green  River  was  not  subject 
to  inclusion.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  they  have  changed 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
agencies  involved  in  the  matter  the  Sen- 
ator refers  to.  I  can  only  say  that,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  bill  will  be  subject 
to  full  hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  bill.  But  I  thought  inasmuch 
as  he  had  apprised  me  of  the  fact  that 
he  would  be  on  the  floor  to  introduce 
the  bill,  I  should  like  to  put  those  ques- 
tions because  I  certainly  would  wish 
to  ask  them  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Certainly.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  has  done 
so. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  SenjCtbr<rom  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  have  any  objection  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  placing  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  colloquy, 
a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Governor  of  Wyoming? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Inteeiob, 

BTJREAU  op  OtTTDOOB  RECREATION, 

Denver,  Colo.,  January  8, 1965. 
Hon.  CLtFTORD  P.  Hansen, 
Governor  of  Wyoming, 
State  Capitol  Building, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Dear  Governor  Hansen:  The  newspapers, 
television,  and  radio  would  Indicate  that  I 
have  breached  my  promise  to  you  concern- 
ing the  wild  rivers  study.  First,  all  of  us  read 
Secretary  Udall's  release  of  January  3  about 
wild  rivers  legislation;  then  on  the  fourth. 
President  Johnson  reaflOrmed  this  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message. 

A  check  with  Washington  indicates  that 
an  initial  legislation  proposal  of  a  broad 
wilderness  area  type  with  provisions  for 
multiple-use  is  now  being  written  for  con- 


sideration of  the  89th  Congress.  A  few  se- 
lected sections  of  rivers  which  meet  the 
criteria  established  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion may  be  included  for  classification  In 
this  or  separate  legislative  proposals.  In 
either  event  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
upper  Green  River  In  Wyoming  Is  not  iinder 
consideration  for  any  specific  designation. 

When  Jules  discussed  the  draft  with  you, 
Floyd  Bishop  and  Harold  Odde  In  Jackson 
last  June,  he  stated  that  the  draft  reports 
would  be  consolidated  Into  a  single  report  by 
the  Washington  study  team  and  then  for- 
warded to  the  respective  States  for  their  re- 
view and  comment.  This  was  tentatively 
scheduled  for  last  December.  My  latest  in- 
formation indicates  that  the  consolidated 
report  will  not  be  completed  prior  to  mld- 
February.  When  completed,  the  consolidated 
report  will  be  forwarded  for  your  review  and 
comment. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  brief  explanation  will 
allow  you  to  alleviate  the  fears  of  your  west- 
ern Wyoming  constituents  that  a  crash  pro- 
gram for  classification  of  the  Green  River 
Is  In  progress.  I  will  keep  you  advised  of 
the  situation  as  new  Information  is  received. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  forwarded 
to  the  Wyoming  congressional  delegation. 
Sincerely  yoius, 

W.  W.  Dresskell, 
Regional  Director. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
capitulate, the  other  four  rivers  are  a 
102-mile  segment  of  the  Rouge  in  Ore- 
gon— also  world  renowned  for  its  salmon 
and  steelhead  fishing  in  a  setting  of 
great  beauty;  a  spectacular  50-mile  seg- 
ment of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico;  the  primitive  upper  63  miles  of 
the  Green  River  in  Wyoming;  and  the 
fabled  Suwannee  River  in  Georgia  and 
Florida  from  its  source  in  the  Okefeno- 
kee  Swamp  250  miles  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  and  the  outlying  Ichetucknee 
Springs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  names  and  ear- 
marks nine  other  rivers  which  could  be 
added  to  the  system  by  separate  legis- 
lation after  consultation  with  the  var- 
ious Federal  agencies  involved  and  nego- 
tiation with  the  Governors  of  the  States 
where  they  are  located.  These  are  sec- 
tions of  the  Buffalo  in  Tennessee,  the 
Cacapon  in  West  Virginia,  the  Eleven 
Point  in  Missouri,  the  upper  Hudson  in 
New  York,  the  Missouri  in  Montana,  the 
Niobrara  In  Nebraska,  the  Skagit  in 
Washington,  the  Susquehanna  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Wolf  in 
Wisconsin. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for  the 
addition  to  the  system  of  other  qualified 
rivers.  Federal  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  assist  in  identifying  outstand- 
ing wild  river  areas  in  future  studies. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  make 
specific  studies  of  wild  river  areas  and 
periodically  submit  to  the  Congress  their 
recommendations  for  inclusion. 

The  proposed  method  of  administering 
the  individual  rivers  included  in  the  sys- 
tem is  unique  in  that  a  portion  of  the 
national  rivers  would  be  administered  by 
Federal  agencies  while  others  could  be 
administered  wholly  by  the  States  or 
jointly  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  two  principal  administering  Federal 
agencies  would  be  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  the  latter 
for  those  rivers  located  on  or  adjacent  tc 
national  forest  lands.  The  bill  empha- 
sizes that  only  a  relatively  small  corridor 
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of  land  would  be  needed  for  control  pur- 
poses. 

This  wild  rivers  legislation  is  a  neces- 
sary corollary  to  the  wilderness  bill,  but 
it  is  very  different  in  the  application  of 
restrictions.  It  contemplates  a  limited 
area  along  the  river  banks  which  will  be 
designated  by  map  and  included  within 
the  system,  primarily  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  scenic  values.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Government  must  neces- 
sarily acquire  ownership  of  the  bank 
lands.  In  many  cases  the  acquisition  of 
a  scenic  easement  will  suffice. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  land  along  the 
banks  included  within  the  system,  the 
bill  does  not  contain  the  exclusions 
which  were  required  by  the  wilderness 
bill.  No  attempt  is  made  to  seal  off  cor- 
ridors of  wilderness  through  which  the 
rivers  flow,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  de- 
sirable uses  of  the  land.  Accordingly, 
this  bill  does  not  preclude  the  construc- 
tion of  needed  roads. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  affects  the  applica- 
bility of  State  water  laws,  impairs  wa- 
ter rights,  or  affects  the  jurisdiction  and 
administration  authority  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Both  lumbering  and  livestock  grazing 
are  allowed  to  continue  on  the  bank 
lands,  providing  they  do  not  conflict  with 
the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mining  would  continue  as  at  present, 
except  that  it  would  be  subject  to  those 
regulations  required  to  effectuate  the 
pui-poses  of  the  wild  rivers  program. 

Development  of  wild  rivers  by  damming 
or  other  types  of  adverse  uses  that  are 
normally  accomplished  through  con- 
struction or  licensing  by  Federal 
agencies  would  be  prohibited  unless 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Federal  action  is  required.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  assign- 
ing the  Federal  Government  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  thereby  gave  it  power  to  develop, 
or  license  the  development,  of  inter- 
state streams  which  are  navigable  or 
potentially  navigable.  Many  of  the  re- 
maining wild  rivers  fall  in  this  category. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  stress  again 
the  importance  of  assuring  for  our  chil- 
dren, and  their  children,  the  same  op- 
portunities for  wild  rivers  use  and  inspi- 
ration that  we  have  enjoyed.  The  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  will  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

Let  me  quote  from  John  Grave's  book, 
"Goodbye  to  a  River,"  in  which  he  relives 
and  recounts  the  fond  experiences  of  his 
youth  on  the  then  wild  Brazos  River  in 
Texas.  Diu-ing  a  last  solo  canoe  trip 
down  the  Brazos,  before  it  was  altered 
forever  by  a  series  of  dams,  the  author 
was  again  touched  by  his  memorable 
experiences  on  the  river.  In  dedicating 
his  book  to  his  newborn  daughter,  he 
hoped  that  the  world  that  she  had  in- 
herited would  "still  have  a  few  rivers 
and  other  quiet  things  in  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  appear 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
that  it  may  lie  at  the  desk  for  10  days, 
so  that  other  Senators  who  may  desire 
to  join  as  cosponsors  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  bill  (S.  1446)  to  reserve  certain 
public  lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System,  to  provide  a  procedure  for  add- 
ing additional  public  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Church  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Jackson),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Wild  Rivers  Act". 

STATEMENT   OP   POLICY 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  some 
of  the  free-flowing  rivers  of  the  United  States 
possess  unique  water  conservation,  scenic, 
fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation  values 
of  present  and  potential  benefit  to  the  Amer- 
can  people.  The  Congress  also  finds  that  our 
established  national  policy  of  dam  and  other 
construction  at  appropriate  sections  of  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States  needs  to  be  com- 
plemented by  a  policy  that  would  preserve 
other  selected  rivers  or  sections  thereof  in 
their  free-flowing  condition  to  protect  the 
water  quality  of  such  rivers  and  to  fulfill 
other  vital  national  conservation  purposes. 
It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  preserve,  de- 
velop, reclaim,  and  make  accessible  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  American  people  selected 
parts  of  the  Nation's  diminishing  resource  of 
free-flowing  rivers.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  hereby  established  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System  to  be  composed  of  the  areas  that  are 
designated  as  "wild  river  areas"  In  this  Act, 
and  the  additional  areas  that  may  be  desig- 
nated In  subsequent  Acts  of  Congress.  Areas 
designated  as  "wild  river  areas"  by  subse- 
quent Acts  of  Congress  shall  be  administered 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  unless  the  subsequent  Acts  provide 
otherwise. 

DEFINITION    or   WILD    RIVER    AREA 

(b)  A  wild  river  area  eligible  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  System  Is  a  stream  or  section 
of  a  stream,  tributary,  or  river — and  the  re- 
lated land  area — that  should  be  left  In  its 
free-flowing  condition,  or  that  should  be  re- 
stored to  such  condition,  In  order  to  promote 
sound  water  conservation,  and  promote  the 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  scenic,  fish, 
wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation  values. 

NATIONAL  WILD    RIVERS    SYSTEM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  rivers,  or  seg- 
ments thereof,  and  related,  adjacent  lands, 
most  of  which  are  public  lands,  as  generally 
depicted  on  maps  numbered ,  are  here- 
by designated  as  "wild  river  areas": 

(1)  Salmon,  Idaho — The  Salmon  from 
town  of  North  Fork  downstream  to  the  town 
of  Riggins;  and  the  entire  Middle  Fork. 

(2)  Clearwater,  Middle  Fork.  Idaho — The 
Middle  Fork  from  the  town  of  Kooskla  up- 
steam  to  the  town  of  Lowell;  the  Lochsa 
River  from  Its  junction  with  the  Selway  at 
Lowell  forming  the  Middle  Fork,  upstream 
to  the  Powell  Ranger  Station;  and  the  Sel- 
way River  from  Lowell  upstream  to  Thomp- 
son Flat. 

(3)  Rogue,  Oregon — The  segment  extend- 
ing from  the  town  of  Grants  Pass  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

(4)  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico — The  seg- 
ment extending  from  the  Colorado  State  line 


downstream  to  near  the  town  of  Pilar,  and 
the  lower  four  miles  of  the  Red  River. 

(5)  Green,  Wyoming — The  segment  ex- 
tending from  Its  origin  in  the  Brldger  Wil- 
derness Area,  south  to  Its  confluence  with 
Horse  Creek. 

(6)  Suwanee,  Georgia  and  Florida — Entire 
river  from  Its  source  In  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp  In  Georgia  to  the  Gulf,  and  the  out- 
lying Ichetucknee  Springs,  Florida. 

Said  maps  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  appropriate 
offices  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FEDERAL-STATE     PLANNING     FOR     ADDITIONS     TO 
SYSTEM 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  national  for- 
est lands  are  involved,  after  consultation 
with  Interested  Federal  agencies,  are  directed 
to  consult  with  the  Governors  and  officials 
of  the  States  in  which  the  rivers  listed  below 
are  located  to  ascertain  whether  a  joint 
Federal-State  plan  is  feasible  and  desirable 
in  the  public  interest  to  conserve  segments 
of  these  rivers.  They  shall  submit  to  the 
President  their  recommendations  for  inclu- 
sion of  any  or  all  of  them  in  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System,  and  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate: 

( 1 )  Buffalo,  Tennessee — The  entire  river 
from  its  beginning  In  Lawrence  County  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Duck  River. 

(2)  Cacapon,  West  Virginia — Entire  river 
from  near  the  town  of  Wardensvllle  to  Its 
confluence  with  the  Potomac. 

(3)  Eleven  Point,  Missouri — The  segment 
of  the  river  extending  from  a  point  near 
Greer  Springs  downstream  to  State  Highway 
142. 

(4)  Hudson,  New  York — The  segment  of 
the  mainstream  extending  from  Its  origin 
In  the  Adirondack  Park  downstream  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Lucerne;  Boreas  River 
from  Its  mouth  to  Durgln  Brook;  Indian 
River  from  its  mouth  to  Abanakee  Dam;  and 
Cedar  River  from  its  mouth  to  Cedar  River 
flow. 

(5)  Missouri,  Montana — The  segment  up- 
stream from  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  toward  the 
town  of  Fort  Benton. 

(6)  Niobrara,  Nebraska — ^The  mainstream 
segment  lying  between  the  confluence  of 
Antelope  Creek  downstream  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  proposed  Norden  Reservoir  east 
of  the  town  of  Valentine,  and  the  lower  eight 
miles  of  its  Snake  River  tributary. 

(7)  Skagit,  Washington — The  Skagit  from 
the  town  of  Mount  Vernon  upstream  to 
George  Powerhouse  near  the  town  of  New- 
Halem;  the  Cascade  River  from  Its  mouth  to 
the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South  Forks; 
the  Sauk  from  Its  mouth  to  Elliott  Creek; 
and  the  Sulattle  from  Its  mouth  to  Milk 
Creek. 

(8)  Susquehanna,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania— The  segment  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  a  dam  at  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Plttston,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(9)  Wolf,  Wisconsin — The  segment  reach- 
ing from  the  confluence  of  the  Hunting 
River  downstream  to  the  town  of  Keshena. 

RIVER  BASIN  PLANNING  FOR  ADDITIONS  TO 
SYSTEM 

(c)  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources, consideration  shall  be  given  by  all 
Federal  agencies  Involved  to  potential  wild 
river  areas,  and  all  river  basin  and  project 
plan  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress  shall 
discuss  any  such  potentials.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  make  specific  studies  and  Investi- 
gations to  determine  which  additional  wild 
river  areas  within  the  United  States  shall  be 
evaluated  in  planning  reports  by  all  Federal 
agencies  as  potential  alternative  uses  of  the 
water  and  related  land  resources  Involved. 
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OTHER  ADDITIONS  TO  ^YSTEM 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also  submit  to 
the  President  from  time  to  time  their  rec- 
ommendations for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System  of  any  other  river  or 
segment  thereof.  The  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(e)  Recommendations    mode    under    this 
section  shall   be  developed  In  consultation 
with    the    States,    those    Federal    agencies 
which  normally  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  recreation  plans  and  comprehensive 
river  basin   plans,   any   commissions   estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Interstate  compacts  the 
assigned  responsibilities  of  which  would  be 
affected,   and   commissions   or  other  bodies 
which  may  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
developing    a    comprehensive    plan    for    the 
river  basin  within  which  the  contemplated 
wild  river  area  would  be  located.    Each  such 
recommendation   shall   be  (accompanied   by 
(1)    expressions    of    any    vSews    which    the 
agencies  and  States  consulted  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  may  submit  within  ninety  days 
after  having  been  notified  of  the  proposed 
recommendation,    (2)     a    statement    setting 
forth  the  probable  effect  of  the  recommended 
action   on   any   comprehenlslve    river   basin 
plan  that  may  have  been  adopted  by  Congress 
or  that  is  serving  as  a  guicle  for  coordinat- 
ing Federal  programs  in  the  basin,  and  (3) 
In  the  ab-sence  of  such  plan,  a  statement  In- 
dicating the  probable  effect  of  the  recom- 
mended action  on  alternative  beneficial  uses 
of  the  resources  of  the  basin. 

NEED  FOR  LAND  ACOUISITION 

(f)  Any  recommendation  for  an  addition 
to  the  National  Wild  Rivers  System  shall 
Indicate  the  extent  to  which  land  will  need 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Stat*  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  acquisition  of  scenic  eJisements  or  other 
Interests  In  land  may  be  ftn  adequate  sub- 
stitute for   the   acquisition   of   a   fee   title. 


ADMINISTRATION  Of  SYSTEM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer  the  wild  river  area  desig- 
nated by  subsection  3(a)  ptu-agraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
administer  the  areas  designated  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  Thfc  area  designated 
by  paragraphs  (3)  and  (5)  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  manner  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  Secretaries,  or  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  Wild  river  areas  designated  by  subse- 
quent Acts  of  Congress  shaiU  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  except  that: 
(1)  when  the  wild  river  area  is  wholly  within, 
partly  within,  or  closely  adjacent  to,  a  na- 
tional forest  such  area  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unless  it  is 
also  partly  within,  or  closely  adjacent  to,  an 
area  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  In  which  event  the  wild  river  area 
shall  be  administered  In  such  manner  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or 
as  directed  by  the  President:  and  (2)  when 
the  wild  river  area,  exclusive  of  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  contains  lands  or  interests 
therein  planned  to  be  owned  wholly  or  sub- 
stantially by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  by  an  Indian  tribe,  It  shall  be 
administered  in  such  mnnner  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  the  wild  river 
area  is  within  or  closely  adjacent  to  a  na- 
tional forest,  and  the  State  agencies  or 
Indian  tribe  Involved.  The  States  shall  be 
encouraged  to  cooperate  ih  the  planning  and 
management  of  such  ateas.  Any  Federal 
land  located  within  a  wild  river  area  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  afency  having  Juris- 
diction thereof,  be  transferred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  appropriate.  Secretary  for  ad- 


ministration as  part  of  the  wild  river  area. 
Any  land  transferred  hereunder  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
administration  as  part  of  a  wild  river  area 
in  connection  with  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem shall  become  national  forest  land. 

(c)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a 
wild  river  area  or  portion  thereof  under  his 
administration,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  acquire 
lands  and  waters  or  Interests  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  or  otherwise.  Any 
such  lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture within  or  adjacent  to  a  national 
forest  shall  upon  acquisition  become  national 
forest  lands.  Money  appropriated  for  Fed- 
eral purposes  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  shall  be  available  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  A  wild  river  area  shall  be  administered 
for  the  purposes  of  water  conservation, 
scenic,  fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation 
values  contributing  to  public  enjoyment, 
but  without  limitation  on  other  uses,  in- 
cluding timber  harvesting  and  livestock  graz- 
ing, that  are  harmonious  with  these  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  ad- 
ministering such  areas,  may  utilize  such 
statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas  of  the 
National  Park  System  and  such  statutory 
authorities  otherwise  a'vallable  to  him  for 
recreation  and  preservation  purposes,  and 
the  conservation  and  management  of  natural 
resources,  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  administering  such  areas, 
shall  utilize  the  statutory  authorities  relat- 
ing to  the  national  forests  in  such  manner 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  authorize  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, or  maintenance  of  any  dam  or  other 
project  work  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat.  1063),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a 
et  seq.),  in  any  wild  river  area  except  as 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  United  States  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws  within  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System,  except  that  all  prospect- 
ing, all  mining  operations,  and  all  other  ac- 
tivities on  a  mining  claim  perfected  after 
the  date  of  this  Ret,  either  before  or  after  the 
issuance  of  patent,  and  all  mining  operations 
and  other  activities  under  a  mineral  lease, 
license,  or  permit  hereafter  Issued,  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  case  of  national  forest  lands,  may 
prescribe  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Any  patent  so  Issued  shall  recite  this 
limitation.  All  such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide among  other  things  for  safeguards 
against  pollution  of  the  river.  Any  portion 
of  a  wild  river  area  that  is  within  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  shall 
be  subject  to  the  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing provisions  of  both  the  Wilderness  Act 
and  this  Act,  and  in  case  of  conflict  the 
more  restrictive  provisions  shall  apply. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering a  wild  river  area  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  with  the  appropriate  State  wa- 
ter pollution  control  agencies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  or  diminishing  the  pol- 
lution of  waters  within  a  wild  river  area. 

(d)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream  In- 
cluded In  a  wild  river  area  shall  be  de- 
termined by  established  principles  of  law. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  any  taking  by 
the  United  States  of  a  water  right  that  is 
beneficially  used  at  the  time  a  wild  river 
area   Is    established,    that   Is   vested   under 


State  law  at  that  time,  and  that  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  Act  would  have  been  compen- 
sable, shall  entitle  the  owner  thereof  to  Just 
compensation. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  States 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  respect 
'to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


GRADUAL  REDUCTION  AND  ELIMI- 
NATION OP  TAX  ON  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion and  eventual  elimination  of  the  tax 
on  general  telephone  service. 

The  tax  on  general  telephone  service 
was  imposed  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n,  along  with  taxes  on  other  utility 
services,  in  order  to  reduce  traffic  on  the 
war-loaded  communications  network. 
However,  this  tax  is  still  in  effect  despite 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous expansion  of  our  communications 
systems,  and  the  wartime  emergency  has 
long  since  passed.  The  telephone  is  the 
only  household  utility  subject  to  selective 
excise  tax.  Other  services,  such  as  elec- 
tric power  and  land  transportation,  have 
had  the  tax  removed. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  little  argu- 
ment that  the  telephone  today  is  a  nec- 
essary household  item.  Therefore,  the 
continuation  of  this  tax  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  that  ground.  Police,  fire,  and 
other  emergency  protection  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  telephone  service.  Although 
less  than  40  percent  of  U.S.  households 
had  telephone  service  in  1940,  the  per- 
centage has  doubled  since  then  and  now 
well  over  80  percent  of  all  households 
have  a  telephone.  Even  among  those 
households  with  less  than  $3,000  annual 
income,  the  so-called  poverty  level,  as 
described  by  this  administration,  about 
50  percent  have  telephone  service. 

The  gradual  elimination  of  the  gen- 
eral telephone  tax  would  provide  sig- 
nificant tax  relief  to  those  people  who 
need  it  most — the  middle  and  low  income 
families.  Bureau  of  Census  figures  for 
March  1960  show  that  86  percent  of 
households  with  telephones  had  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $10,000;  53  percent 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000;  and  20 
percent  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 
Since  nearly  half  the  revenue  raised  by 
this  tax  comes  from  business  users,  its 
elimination  would  mean  lower  costs  for 
essential  products  and  services,  which 
would  also  be  a  tremendous  benefit  to 
middle  and  lower  income  families. 

The  continuation  of  the  general  tele- 
phone tax  also  has  the  effect  of  causing 
more  large  business  communications 
users  to  own  and  operate  their  own  com- 
munications facilities  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tax.  This  leads  to  higher  cost  com- 
mon carrier  service  for  small  users  and 
to  less  eflScient  use  of  the  Nation's  com- 
munications resources. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  this  tax  have  been  ably  presented 
many  times.     The  only  reason  for  its 
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continuance  is  Its  desirability  as  a  reve- 
nue-raising device.  I  think  my  bill  elim- 
inates the  difficulties  which  would  ac- 
company a  sudden  revenue  loss,  and  at 
the  same  time  permits  us  to  keep  faith 
with  the  American  people. 

The  revenue  from  the  general  tele- 
phone tax  for  1965  is  estimated  at  $550 
million,  based  on  a  tax  rate  of  10  per- 
cent. My  bill  would  reduce  this  by  one- 
fifth,  or  by  about  $110  million  for  the 
first  year.  The  tax  would  be  further  re- 
duced by  one-fifth  each  year  until  its 
complete  elimination  by  January  1,  1969. 

By  so  doing,  we  would  avoid  the  dis- 
ruption of  revenue  loss  within  1  year, 
and  it  would  result  in  the  complete  elim- 
ination of  this  tax  over  a  period  of 
time,  an  elimination  which  seems  highly 
desirable  to  almost  all  of  the  American 
public. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1447)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  the  gradual  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  the  tax  on  general  tele- 
phone service,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dom- 
nncK,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  ANTIDUMPING  ACT 
OF  1921 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  afid  Senators  Dodd, 
Edward  Kennedy,  and  Ribicoff,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921 
to  prevent  the  dumping  of  surplus  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  dumping  of  these  products  has 
created  a  serious  problem  for  American 
companies  affiliated  with  the  sporting- 
arms  industry.  Although  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  its  report  on  the 
antidumping  law  amendments  of  1958 
stated  that  "the  antidumping  feature  of 
our  Tariff  Act  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance In  protecting  domestic  industries 
from  inroads  of  foreign  goods  sold  or  of- 
fered for  sale  at  less  than  fair  value,"  it 
has  not  been  of  assistance  to  this  par- 
ticular industry.  Approximately  100,000 
foreign  military  surplus  firearms  were 
imported  during  1964.  Further,  there  Is 
no  indication  as  to  how  many  foreign 
military  surplus  firearms  are  in  bonded 
warehouses  at  various  U.S.  ports  since 
these  guns  do  not  appear  as  "imports  into 
the  United  States"  until  such  time  as 
duty  has  been  paid  on  them. 

Our  bill  would  seek  to  remedy  this 
situation  by  bringing  the  antidumping 
law  into  operation  when  foreign  govern- 
ment surplus  firearms  and  ammunition 
are  imported  at  a  price  that  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  as  determined  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law. 

We  all  know  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  individuals  can  obtain 
guns  regardless  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  will  be  used.  We  would  hope  that, 
quite  apart  from  the  remedy  which  this 
legislation  would  provide  to  an  indus- 
try which  Is  important  to  our  Nation,  a 
major  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 


to  reduce  the  availability  of  surplus  fire- 
arms at  prices  that  are  attractive  to 
juveniles  and  to  petty  criminals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1448)  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  1921,  in  order  to  provide 
that  the  foreign  market  value  of  im- 
ported firearms  and  ammunition  which 
have  been  disposed  of  as  surplus  by  a  for- 
eign government  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  such  act,  be  not  less  than  the  con- 
stiucted  "alue  of  the  merchandise ;  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS THAT  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK  SHOULD  RAISE  ITS  LEGAL 
DRINKING  AGE  TO  21 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  concurrent  resolution  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  minimum 
legal  drinking  age  from  18  to  21.  This 
would  make  the  same  minimum  drinking 
age  effective  in  the  five  States  and  Can- 
ada which  border  on  New  York. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted earlier  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congresswoman  Florence 
P.  Dwyer.  I  am  honored  by  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  Senator  Ribicoff,  the  former 
Governor  of  Connecticut  and  a  leader  in 
national  highway  safety.  I  ask  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  24)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  24 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  : 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  York  Is  the  only 
one  of  the  fifty  States  which  permits  by  law 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  boys  and  girls  of 
eighteen  years  of  age;  and 

Whereas  the  five  States  which  border  on 
New  York — New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  and  Vermont — to- 
gether with  the  Government  of  Canada  all 
restrict  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older;  and 

Whereas  over  the  years,  a  thriving  trade 
has  developed  at  many  points  along  the 
border  of  New  York  adjacent  to  Its  five 
neighboring  States  and  Canada  in  which  bars 
and  taverns  cater  to  teenagers  from  outside 
New  York  who  are  prohibited  from  purchas- 
ing and  consuming  alcoholic  beverages  by 
the  laws  of  their  own  Jurisdictions;  and 

Whereas  many  boys  and  girls  as  young  as 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore manifestly  Immature,  are  able  to  mis- 
represent their  age  as  eighteen  and  pur- 
chase and  consume  such  alcoholic  beverages 
in  New  York;  and 

Whereas  the  unsupervised  and  unre- 
stricted drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  by 
teenagers,  in  public  and  private,  has  been 
demonstrated  to  result  in  a  variety  of  harm- 


ful, antisocial  and  Immoral  activities  and 
behavior  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reck- 
less and  drunken  driving,  assaults  upon 
persons  and  property  and  other  forms  of 
delinquency;  and 

Whereas  teenage  drinking  In  New  York  and 
the  behavior  associated  with  It  have  directly 
resulted  In  a  growing  number  of  deaths,  in- 
Juries,  and  destruction  of  property  In  the 
States  adjoining  New  York;  and 

Whereas  the  burdens  on  laW  enforcement 
officials  in  the  Jurisdictions  adjacent  to  New 
York  have  Increased  proportionately  and  have 
necessitated  such  extraordinary  procedures 
as  the  erection  of  roadblocks  to  apprehend 
teenagers  returning  from  drinking  in  New 
York;  and 

Whereas  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States,  individually  and  in  association  with 
each  other  through  such  groups  as  the  New 
England  Governors  Conference,  together  wltli 
other  State  officials  outside  New  York  have 
frequently  and  formally  protested  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
that  the  disparity  In  mlnlmimi  legal  drink- 
ing ages  has  created  serious  health  and 
safety  problems  for  their  respective  States 
and  have  petitioned  New  York  to  raise  its 
drinking  age  to  twenty-one;  and 

Whereas,  despite  many  official  and  imof- 
flclal  studies  of  the  issue  and  massive  evi- 
dence of  the  need  to  increase  the  drinking 
age  In  New  York  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one,  the  government  of  New  York  has  failed 
to  take  appropriate  action;  and 

Whereas  the  issue  of  teenage  drinking  in 
New  York  has  for  many  years  ceased  to  be 
an  intrastate  matter,  of  interest  and  con- 
cern solely  to  the  people  and  the  government 
of  New  York,  and  has  had  increasingly  crit- 
ical interstate  effects  and  implications;  and 

Whereas  the  failure  of  New  York  to  take 
remedial  action  and  its  persistence  in  pro- 
viding havens  wherein  young  people  from 
outside  the  State  can  obtain  alcoholic  bever- 
ages denied  them  in  their  own  States  has 
caused  a  severe  strain  in  the  official  relations 
between  New  York  and  its  neighboring 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  only  practicable  means  of  re- 
solving the  dispute  Is  for  the  State  of  New 
York  to  raise  Its  legal  minhnxmi  drinking  age 
to  twenty-one;  and 

Whereas  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  elected  officials  representing  the 
people  of  their  respective  States  and  districts, 
have  an  Interest  In  the  teenage  drinking 
problem  arising  from  their  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
people  they  represent;  and 

Whereas  serious  constitutional  questions 
might  be  raised  with  respect  to  any  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  legislate  directly  with  re- 
gard to  the  transportation  and  sale  of  al- 
coholic beverages  within  the  several  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  hereby  express  their — 

(1)  concern  at  the  evidence  of  the  harm- 
ful effects  on  young  people,  the  growing 
threat  to  highway  safety,  and  the  deteriorat- 
ing relations  between  the  several  States  di- 
rectly resulting  from  New  York  State's  mini- 
mum legal  drinking  age  of  eighteen;  and 

(2)  support  of  the  efforts  of  responsible 
officials  of  the  several  States  adjoining  New 
York  to  persuade  the  State  of  New  York  to 
raise  Its  drinking  age  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  the  interests  of  harmony  and  cooperation 
between  the  States,  of  the  promotion  of 
highway  safety,  and  of  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  States  bordering 
on  New  York,  should  take  appropriate  action 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time  to  raise  the 
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State's   minimum   legal   drittking  age   from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  residents  of 
New  Jersey  have  long  been  concerned 
about  the  unusual  situation  in  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  New  York,  which  permits 
youngsters  in  the  age  bracket  of  18  to  21 
to  buy  drinks  freely.  This  unsupervised 
and  unrestricted  drinking  of  alcoholic 
beverages  by  teenagers,  in  public  and 
private,  has  resulted  In  a  variety  of 
harmful  activities,  including  reckless 
and  drunken  driving,  assaults  upon  per- 
sons and  property,  and  other  forms  of 
delinquency. 

It  is  heartening  to  many  of  us  that 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York, 
last  week  said  that  he  would  approve  a 
bill  to  raise  New  York's  minimum  drink- 
ing age  from  18  to  21,  should  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  pass  such  a  bill. 
The  New  York  State  Legislature  is  in 
session  currently,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  announcement  by  the  Governor, 
added  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  party 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature  has  a 
platform  plank  which  supports  such  leg- 
islation, will  result  in  finally  ending  this 
difficult  and  dangerous  situation. 

Numerous  public  officials  and  publica- 
tions have  pointed  to  the  need  for  such 
legislative  action,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  expedite 
action  by  our  friends  in  New  York  State. 
As  Congresswoman  Dwyer  has  pointed 
out,  in  New  Jersey  alone  during  the  7- 
year  period  of  1955  through  1961,  there 
were  27  accidents,  33  fatalities  and  55  in- 
juries resulting  directly  from  the  drink- 
ing of  alcoholic  beverages  in  New  York 
by  New  Jersey  drivers  under  21  years  of 
age.  Since  then,  the  rate  has  nearly 
doubled.  In  the  3-year  period  from  1962 
through  1964  there  were  19  accidents,  24 
deaths,  and  33  injuries  from  the  same 
cause. 

Dramatic  facts  such  as  these  under- 
score the  need  for  prompt  and  effective 
action,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Senator 
Ribicoff  for  joining  with  me  in  tliis  bi- 
partisan effort.  We  shall  do  everything 
we  can  to  bring  an  end  to  this  unwhole- 
some situation. 


I  am,  therefore,  offering  five  amend- 
ments to  S.  1  which  will,  if  approved, 
have  the  effect  of  really  benefiting  those 
older  people  who  might  be  left  high  and 
dry  under  the  bill  as  now  written. 

I  ask  that  these  amendments  be  print- 
ed and  referred  to  the  committee  which 
will  consider  the  bill  itself. 

These  amendments  will  not  by  any 
means  insure  a  perfect  bill  or  even  an 
adequate  bill  and  I  may  offer  others  later 
on. 

They  will,  however,  go  far  toward  pre- 
venting disappointment  among  those 
who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  helped  by  S.  1  as  now  written. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

(The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.) 


WINFIELD  K.  DENTON  LOCKS  AND 
DAM 


MEDICARE— AMENDMENTS  (AMEND- 
MENTS NO.  47  THROUGH  NO.  51) 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S,  395,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  ^nd  still  believe  that  this 
is  probably  the  best  of  all  proposals  for 
providing  health  care  for  older  people, 
I  am  also  a  realist. 

Tlie  House  is  now  considering  the  ad- 
ministration's medicare  bill — a  measure 
which  has  been  built  up  in  the  public 
mind  far  beyond  its  capacity  to  provide 
benefits. 

Since  the  administration  controls  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  a  2-to-l  mar- 
gin, however,  it  would  seem  that  the  Pres- 
ident's desire  will  likely  prevail. 

If  medicare  is  to  prevail,  as  now  seems 
likely,  it  should  provide  benefits  some- 
where near  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  have  been  built  up  for  it. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my 
legal  residence  is  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  It  is  a  community  in 
which  I  took  my  undergraduate  work  in 
college  at  Evansville  College,  whose 
basketball  exploits  have  this  year  re- 
ceived national  attention  because  the 
team  is  unbeaten. 

It  is  also  a  community  which  I  served 
as  mayor  before  coming  to  this  body. 

During  the  many  years  in  which  I  was 
a  part  of  the  educational,  civic,  govern- 
mental, and  political  life  of  Evansville, 
WiNFiELD  K.  Denton  was  a  leader  in  all 
these  fields.  Winfield  K.  Denton  has 
served  his  city,  his  area,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation  in  many  outstanding  ways. 

Mr.  Denton  was  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  World  War  I  and  in  World  War 
n.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly.  He  has  been  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  Vanderburgh  County. 
With  the  exception  of  a  single  2-year 
period,  Winfield  K.  Denton  has  repre- 
sented the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana  in  the  Congress  since  Jan- 
uary 1949. 

Of  all  the  fields  in  which  Representa- 
tive Denton  has  worked,  none  has  met 
with  more  outstanding  success  than  his 
efforts  at  water  resource  conservation 
and  development.  Representative  Den- 
ton is  a  champion  of  effective  develop- 
ment and  use  of  good,  clean  water  and 
of  preventing  the  kind  of  fioods  that  all 
of  us  who  live  along  the  great  avenue  of 
the  Ohio  River  find  all  too  familiar. 

Ciurently,  as  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Ohio  River  is  being  recanalized  to  make 
it  more  able  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  a 
growing  America  and  a  growing  Ameri- 
can heartland.  The  Ohio  River  carries 
vastly  more  tonnage  than  any  other 
waterway  in  the  entire  world,  including 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Near  its  beautiful  waters  grow  corn, 
soybeans,  pastureland,  wheat,  and  much 
of  America's  food  and  fiber.  Under  the 
adjacent  lands  lie  coal,  oil,  gypsum,  lime- 
stone, and  other  valuable  minerals. 
Along  its  banks  are  new  industries  pro- 
viding power  for  atomic  development  and 
new  industries  pouring  forth  aluminum 
and  other  modern  necessities.    Abraham 


Lincoln's  ferryboat  plied  the  Ohio  near 
Rockport,  Ind. 

Yet,  the  beauty  of  the  river  and  its 
valley  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  tapped 
for  recreation,  for  tourist  attractions,  for 
transportation,  and  for  industry. 

One  man  whose  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  Ohio  River  and  its  development  who 
has  made  much  of  this  possible  is  Win- 
field K.Denton. 

Near  the  landing  place  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's ferry  new  locks  are  Ijeing  con- 
structed at  Cannelton,  Ind.  It  is  a 
matter  of  right,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
locks  be  named  for  Representative  Den- 
ton who  would  in  this  way,  in  his  life- 
time receive  some  recognition  fer  his 
magnificent  and  unsung  service  to  his 
constituents  and  to  all  America. 

Therefore,  I  propose  and  introduce 
legislation  herewith  to  rename  the  Can- 
nelton locks  and  dam  on  the  Ohio  River 
"Winfield  K.  Denton  locks  and  dam." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1453)  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Cannelton  locks  and  dam  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  the  Winfield  K. 
Denton  locks  and  dam,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EX- 
PENSES IN  PROVIDING  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  12,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  credit  against  income  tax 
to  individuals  for  certain  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  higher  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  cost  of  higher 
education  is  increasing  every  year.  The 
many  parents  across  the  Nation  who  are 
providing  their  children  with  a  college 
education  are  most  aware  of  this.  They 
have  been  meeting  these  necessary  but 
heavy  expenditures  in  spite  of  our  tax 
laws,  which  do  not,  in  my  view,  fully  rec- 
ognize the  dependency  of  children  in 
college.  In  many  cases,  young  people 
have  not  been  able  to  continue  their 
education  because  of  the  high  costs. 
With  the  increasing  number  of  college- 
age  people  and  the  growing  need  for  ad- 
vanced education,  this  problem  is  becom- 
ing more  serious.  Our  tax  laws  should  be 
amended  to  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  advanced  education.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country 
that  such  a  change  be  made. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  cospon- 
soring  S.  12  because  it  provides  this  nec- 
essary tax  change.  There  are  many 
features  of  the  bill  which  recommend  it 
over  other  legislation  to  amend  our  tax 
laws.  It  also  complements  other  meas- 
ures designed  to  aid  higher  education. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bUl  recognizes 
that  families  with  different  income  levels 
face  different  problems  when  it  comes  to 
financing  their  children's  higher  educa- 
tion.   The  lower  income  families  have 
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traditionally  been  favored  when  scholar- 
ships are  offered.  For  example,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loans  were  granted  to 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  high-income  families 
do  not  face  such  a  strain  when  paying 
for  college  education.  Therefore,  the  bill 
gives  less  tax  relief  for  families  with  in- 
come over  $25,000  and  no  relief  at  all  for 
a  family  earning  $57,500  or  more. 

Since  the  many  families  in  the  middle- 
income  group  are  hit  the  hardest  when 
their  sons  and  daughters  go  to  school, 
this  bill  is  designed  to  help  that  62  per- 
cent of  familiies  with  incomes  between 
$3,000  and  $10,000.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  tax  saving  will  accrue  to  this 
middle-income  group. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendment  al- 
lows a  tax  credit  on  as  much  as  $1,500 
of  college  expenses.  This  is  better  than 
a  tax  exemption  or  deduction  which  only 
reduces  taxable  income  becavise  families 
in  the  lower  tax  brackets  realize  little 
savings  by  just  reducing  their  taxable 
income.  A  tax  credit,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  direct  reduction  from  the  taxpay- 
ment.  After  the  taxpayer  computes  his 
taxes  due  the  Government,  he  will  reduce 
that  payment  depending  on  how  much 
he  has  spent  for  certain  college  ex- 
penses— tuition,  books,  fees,  and  sup- 
plies. The  tax  credit  will  reduce  the 
first  $200  of  such  expenses  by  75  percent. 
Therefore,  he  must  pay  only  cnc-fourth 
of  college  expenses  up  to  $200.  The  next 
$300  of  expenses  will  be  reduced  by  25 
percent  due  to  the  tax  credit.  The  final 
$1,000  of  expenses  results  in  a  10-per- 
cent tax  saving. 

This  feature  recognizes  the  difference 
between  those  who  attend  public  school 
and  those  in  private  colleges.  The 
largest  percentage  reduction  goes  to 
those  with  children  in  the  relatively  low 
cost  State  universities  and  land-grant 
institutions  since  they  will  pay  only  25 
percent  of  college  expenses  up  to  $200. 
Parents  with  children  in  higher  cost  pri- 
vate schools  will  receive  more  dollars  of 
tax  credit,  -but  will  pay  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  expenses. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  de- 
serves attention  is  that  anyone  who  pays 
for  a  student's  college  education  will  be 
eligible  for  the  tax  credit.  This  includes 
parents,  students  themselves,  or  any- 
one else.  This  encourages  private 
sources  to  finance  college  students. 

I  am  cosponsoring  the  bill  because  it. 
above  all  other  such  tax  amendments, 
deals  directly  with  one  of  the  country's 
great  national  problems.  That  problem 
Is  how  can  the  average  American  afford 
to  give  his  son  or  daughter  the  education 
necessary  to  succeed  in  our  rapidly 
changing  world.  As  a  nation,  we  must 
make  this  investment  in  our  future.  It 
promises  to  yield  a  far  greater  return 
than  the  nominal  cost  of  some  lost  tax 
revenue.  As  a  cosponsor.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  this  important  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 


[Mr.  Church]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  709)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  in  order  to  increase  the  lim- 
itation on  the  amount  of  loans  which 
may  be  insured  under  subtitle  A,  and 
for  other  purp)oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  708)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  only  those  clubs  whose  annual 
dues  exceed  $25  a  year  will  be  subject 
to  the  tax  on  club  dues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  26,  1965.  I  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
735)  creating  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  ior  Elimination  of 
Pornographic  Materials.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill,  the  name  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  974)  to  amend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Ti-ain- 
ing  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  names  of  Senators 
Randolph.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Nelson,  Prouty.  and  Javits  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1045)  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Tydings  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  24  other 
Senators  have  joined  with -me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  bill,  S.  1203,  concerning 
income  tax  deductibility  for  the  expense 
of  teachers  in  continuing  their  educa- 
tion. The  bill  was  held  at  the  desk 
through  last  Friday,  but  two  of  my  col- 
leagues who  desire  to  join  us  were  not 
included  in  the  first  printing  of  the  bill. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  Senator  Clark  and  Senator 
Mttndt  may  also  be  added  at  the  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEN]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  concurrent  resolution  <  S.  Con. 
Res.  2)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Orsanization  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 


names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  February  10,  1965: 

S.  1095.  A  bill  to  anaend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services: 
Mr.  Allott,  Mi-.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalp,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Pastobe,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr. 
Yarborough. 

Authority  of  February  17,  1965: 

S.  1172.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Teacher  Corps:  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

Authority  of  February  18,  1965: 

S.  1203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  to  authorize  and  facilitate 
the  deduction  from  gross  income  by  teachers 
of  the  expenses  of  education  (including  cer- 
tain travel)  undertaken  by  them,  and  to 
provide  a  uniform  method  of  providing  en- 
titlement to  such  deduction:  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale,  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

Authority  of  February  23,  1965: 

S.  1251.  A  bill  to  prescribe  certain  safety 
features  for  all  motor  vehicles  manufactured 
for,  sold,  or  shipped  In  interstate  commerce: 
Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee, Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  Neuberger, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
borough. 

Authority  of  February  25.  1965: 

S.  1297.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  fix  the  silver  content 
of  certain  coins  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Gruening. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  8,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  301)  to  pro- 
mote public  knowledge  of  progress  and 
achievement  in  astronautics  and  related 
sciences  through  the  designation  of  a 
special  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutch- 
ings  Goddard,  the  father  of  modern  rock- 
ets, missiles,  and  astronautics. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Randolph  be- 
fore 20th  annual  convention,  National  Lime- 
stone Institute,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan- 
uary 18, 1965. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  ON  THE  TESTIMONY 
GIVEN  BY  DON  B.  REYNOLDS  BE- 
FORE SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES   AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  two  Members  of  our  friendly 
party  across  the  aisle  undertook  to  criti- 
cize rather  stringently  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  in  relying  on 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  FBI  for 
the  Attorney  General  dealing  with  the 


credibility  of  one  of  the  Witnesses,  Don 
B  Reynolds,  who  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
a  brief  statement  made  to  the  press  on 
Thursday  evening  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach: 

Statement  by  the  AttorMey  General 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  De- 
nartment  of  Justice  report  to  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  concerning  testimony  given 
bv  Don  B.  Reynolds  In  executive  session  on 
December  1,  1964.  The  Department  sub- 
mitted this  report  to  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  February  25,  1965,  pursuant  to  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  Department  investigate 
allegations  made  by  Mr.  Reynolds  at  this 
executive  session. 

This  report  was  a  detailed.  16,000-word 
resume  of  extensive  FBI  Invettlgatlon  of  each 
of  Mr  Reynolds'  allegations.  I  submitted  It 
to  the  committee  in  the  belief  that  it  ac- 
curately described  the  investigation. 

In  the  light  of  the  questions  raised,  how- 
ever there  are  two  statements  which  should 
be  made  about  the  investigation  and  the 
report  First.  Mr.  Hoover  has  confirmed  to 
me  that  no  limitations  were  placed  on  the 
FBI  in  this  investigation.  Second.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  reviewed  this  report  and  confirms  my 
belief  that  the  report  Is  accurate  and  suc- 
cinctly portrays  the  facts  (Jeveloped  during 
the  FBI  Investigation. 

March  4, 1965. 


! 
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PROPOSED    REVISION    OF    COTTON 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  a  piecemeal 
and  patchwork  approach  accomplishes 
little,  if  anything,  toward  alleviating  the 
problems  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  long  been  my  contention 
that  rather  than  solving  these  problems, 
it  compounds  them. 

No  better  demonFtrat  on  of  this  fact 
can  be  found  than  in  the  hodgepodge 
of  laws  relating  to  cotton.     In  1963,  I 
urged  Congress  to  adopt  a  cotton  pro- 
gram which  would  mark,  a  new  approach 
and  which  would  release  cotton  from 
the  bonds  of  past  mistakes  and  ineffec- 
tive laws.    My  bill  was  cosponsored  in 
the  Senate  by  the  then  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  is  now  tlhe  distinguished 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.   The 
Talmadge-Humphrey  bill  was  designed 
to  strike  the   shackles  of  Government 
bondage  from  the  cotton  farmer,  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  <arm.  to  increase 
his  income,  and  to  get  fhe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business  of  buying, 
selling,  storing,  shipping,  and  giving  away 
cotton.    At  the  same  timie,  the  Talmadge- 
Humohrey  bill  was  aimed  at  eliminating 
the  inequitable  two-pilced  cotton  sys- 
tem, thereby  putting  American  textile 
manufacturers  on  an  equal  competitive 
basis  with  foreign  mills.     And  not  the 
least  important  feature  of  the  Talmadge- 
Humphrey  bill  was  that  it  would  have 
greatly  reduced  Government  costs  and 
brought  much  needed  relief  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.    In  the  simplest  and  most 
direct    terms    possible,    the    Talmadge- 
Humphrey  bill  was  designed  to  restore 
cotton  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Unfortunately,  various  segments  of  the 

cotton  industiT  were  divided  as  to  what 

action  should  be  taken  relative  to  cotton, 


with  the  result  that  the  Congress  again 
resorted  to  piecemeal  and  stopgap  legis- 
lation. ^        ,. 

And  what,  Mr.  President,  has  been  the 
record  since  then?  The  situation  has 
not  improved  and  in  some  respects,  it 
has  worsened.  On  February  25,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Idris  Traylor.  presi- 
dent of  the  Lubbock  Cotton  Exchange 
at  Lubbock.  Tex.    Mr.  Traylor  states: 

The  present  cotton  program  is  not  working 
successfully.  It  has  brought  about  a  de- 
crease in  cotton  exports,  an  Increase  in  Gov- 
ernment cotton  stocks  and  much  added  costs, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  cotton  farmers  in- 
come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Traylor's  letter  in  its  entirety  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lubbock  Cotton  Exchange. 
Lubbock,  Tex..  February  25,  1965. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  This  is  to  be  a 
lengthy  letter  and  I  beg  of  you  to  please  read 
its  entirety  as  it  Is  the  only  way  we  have  of 
conveying  to  you  the  seriousness  of  cotton 
and  the  cotton  industry.  The  present  cot- 
ton program  is  not  working  successfully.  It 
has  b  ought  about  a  decrease  in  cotton  ex- 
ports, an  increase  in  Government  cotton 
stocks  and  much  added  costs,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cotton  farmers  income. 

For  a  period  beginning  August  1,  1964,  to 
the    present,   cotton   exports   are   about   40 
percent  of  what  they  were  a  year  ago  during 
this  same   period.     Exports  in   the   1963-64 
season  we  e   5,700,000  bales.     The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  ex- 
ports for  the  current  season  will  reach  ap- 
proximately    4,500,000     bales.     The     cotton 
trade  believes  the  export  figure  vsrill  be  some- 
where around  3  million  bales.    Up  to  Febru- 
ary 9    1965,  we  have  only  exported  1,758,000 
bales     As  of  now,  the  total  number  of  bales 
that  have  been  taken  into  the  loan  this  sea- 
son is  6  946,000.    We  have  redeemed  832,100 
bales  up  through  February  5,  1965.    The  Gov- 
ernment   has    10    sales    programs    currently 
being  conducted.     Cotton  sales  of  three  of 
these  programs  are  listed  below,  these  figures 
being  the  sales  through  February  8,  1965 : 

NOC-28 478,  154 

NOC-29 486,  456 


Total 2,  687,  596 

The  figures  on  the  other  seven  programs 
are  negligible  and  would  not  affect  the  above 
figure  As  you  can  see,  the  Government  has 
alcumulated  over  3  million  more  bales 
added  to  their  already  tremendous  stock. 
The  Government  stock  August  1,  1961,  was 
approximately,  1,485,000  bales.  Today  it  is 
pushing  the  14  million  bale  mark  and  is  cost- 
ing the  Government  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  carry  on  this  program. 

Tlie  cotton  marketing  co-ops  in  Texas  have 
been  a  detriment  to  the  marketing  program. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  of  these 
co-ops  have  cotton  storage  facilities  and  offer 
premiums  to  producers  to  surrender  control 
of  cotton  to  them  after  which  a  good  per- 
centage of  this  cotton  is  dead  to  the  market 
as  storage  fees  are  more  profitable  than  what 
these  co-ops  can  garner  for  merchandising 
operations.  The  Government,  of  course,  is 
paying  the  bill. 

On  the  south  plains  of  Texas,  we  raise  ap- 
proximately 2  million  bales  and  the  past  two 
seasons  saw  60-70  percent  going  Into  Govern- 
ment loans  through  co-ops  and  form  A  s.    as 


you  know,  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation 
ran  completely  out  of  money  and  2  weeks 
ago  was  appropriated  another  $1,600  jaUllon 
to  carry  on  for  the  balance  of  the^ason. 
In  years  past,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  confer  with  the  cotton  trade  rela- 
tive to  what  was  needed,  but  this  Is  no  longer 
the  case.  Last  season,  the  Department 
secretly  conceived  and  suddenly  announced 
the  NOC-25  program  whereby  charges  on 
form  G  and  A  were  canceled  with  the  Gov- 
ernment taking  the  loss  on  all  these  carrying 
charges.  No  one  can  estimate  the  loss  to 
merchants  who  were  then  carrying  stocks 
of  cotton  and  bearing  all  the  cost  of  the 
carrying  charges.  This  action  shook  the  con- 
fidence of  the  entire  legitimate  cotton  trade 
which  resulted  in  hand-to-mouth  buying  and 
forced  more  cotton  into  the  loan. 

The  elimination  of  micronalre  premiums 
and  discounts  in  the  loan  was  a  damaging 
factor  for  cotton.    Premiums  and  discounts 
are  now  figured  by  the  Government  In  its 
sales  of  acquired  cotton  while  cotton  con- 
tinues to  enter  the  loan  with  no  distinction 
between  low  and  high  micronalre  readings. 
New  crop  sales  are  adversely  affected  as  a  re- 
sult  of    this.     We   urge    restoration    of    the 
premiums  and  discounts  in  succeeding  loans. 
In  Lubbock,  Tex.,  alone,  there  have  been 
22  legitimate  cotton  offices  closed  In  the  past 
2  years  and  these  were  all  taxpaylng  firms. 
There  is  only  one  simple  solution  to  this 
serious   condition   and   that  is   to   pay   the 
farmer  a  direct  subsidy.     The  direct  subsidy 
should  be  supplemented  by  support  prices  at 
a  level  that  will  permit  cotton  to  move  at 
the  world  price.     Give  them  enough  subsidy 
that  they  can  survive  and  let  them  sell  their 
cotton   whether   it   go   export   or   domestic. 
This  vsrlll  eliminate  the  tremendous  Govern- 
ment cost  and  the  cotton  merchants  of  the 
United  States  will  find  a  place  somewhere  in 
the  world  for  every  bale  of  American  cotton. 
It  will  eventually  restore  our  future  markets 
whereby   the   cotton   merchants   can   again 
stock    cotton    and    protect    themselves    by 
hedges    in    the    future    market.     The    Tal- 
madge-Humphrey bill  provided  for  a  direct 
subsidy  when  -it  was  Introduced  into  Con- 
gress last  year.    This  Is  the  best  farm  bill 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress  in 
many  years.    Our  Congressman  told  us  that 
the  farmers  did  not  want  a  direct  subsidy. 
We  have  talked  to  thousands  and  they  cer- 
tainly  do   not   oppose   taking   the   subsidy. 
Wheat  producers  receive  a  direct  subsidy  and 
are  very  much  satisfied  with  this  direct  sub- 
sidy. 

The  survival  of  the  cotton  industry  de- 
pends on  your  decision,  and  we  plead  with 
you  to  study  this  carefully  and  help  us  In 
our  fight  to  survive.  If  you  should  want 
any  Information,  we  shall  be  glad  to  help 
in  any  way  we  can. 

Yours  very  truly, 

iDRis  Traylor, 
President.  Luhhock  Cotton  Exchange. 


REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 

LEGISLATURES 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since' 1910,  the  people  of  California  have 
enjoyed  the  right  of  initiative  and  refer- 
endum under  our  State  constitution.  By 
"initiative"  I  mean  that  under  the  Cau- 
fomia  constitution  the  people  are  given 
the  right  to  initiate,  by  appropriate  peti- 
tion, suggested  legislation  or  changes  in 
their  State  constitution.  By  referen- 
dum "  I  mean  that  right  by  which  the 
people  themselves  may  refer  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  State  legislature  to  the 
electorate,  who  then  may  A^^ally  deter- 
mine whether  they  want  or  do  not  want 
to  retain  the  legislation  previously  ap- 
,  proved  by  the  legislature. 
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The  other  day,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  which,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  is  considering  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  people  in  each  State  shall  have 
a  continuing  right  at  the  ballot  box  to 
determine  the  apportionment  of  one 
house  of  a  two-house  legislature  based 
on  factors  other  than  population. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  appearance,  I 
suggested  to  the  subcommittee  that  it 
seriously  consider  writing  into  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment — which 
I  have  coauthored,  by  the  way— the  right 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  each  State 
to  initiate  legislation  in  the  field  of  re- 
apportionment. If  this  proposal  were 
adopted,  I  think  it  would  be  one  more 
clear  demonstration  that  our  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  seeks  to  give 
to  the  people  themselves,  at  the  ballot 
box.  under  judicial  review,  a  continuing 
right  to  make  their  own  determination 
with  respect  to  apportionment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  comments  to  the 
subcommittee  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Partial  Text  of  Remarks  bt  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. March  3,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  should  be  submitted  by 
Congress  for  ratification  at  the  State  level 
which  would  permit  the  people  of  a  State 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  desire  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  Sate  legislature  to  be 
apportioned  on  other  than  a  strict  popula- 
tion basis.  Thus,  I  coauthored  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  Introduced  by  Senator  Dirksen 
and  almost  40  of  our  colleagues  In  both 
parties. 

On  Jime  15,  1964,  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims  and 
several  related  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  found  it  had  no  choice 
but  to  apply  the  principle  of  one-man  one- 
vote  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  oxir  Constitution.  In 
brief,  after  years  of  failure  by  many  State 
legislatures  to  resolve  questions  of  malap- 
portionment in  their  own  State,  the  Court 
found  it  had  no  choice  but  to  take  the  course 
which  it  did.  A  constitutional  vacuum 
clearly  existed  as  that  great  document  did 
not  specify  the  representational  relationship 
which  should  exist  between  the  citizens  of 
a  State  and  its  State  legislature 

I  have  long  been  Impressed  with  the  wis- 
dom uttered  by  Justice  Brandeis  when  he 
dissented  in  New  State  Ice  Co.  v.  Liebmann 
(285  U.S.  262  (1932)  )  : 

"To  stay  experimentation  in  things  social 
and  economic  is  a  grave  responsibility.  De- 
nial of  the  right  to  experiment  may  be 
fraught  with  serious  consequences  to  the 
Nation.  It  Is  one  of  the  happy  incidents  of 
the  Federal  system  that  "a  single  courageous 
State  may.  if  its  citizens  choose,  serve  as  a 
laboratory:  and  try  novel  social  and  economic 
experiments  without  risk  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  This  Court  has  the  power  to  pre- 
vent an  experiment.  We  may  strike  down 
the  statute  which  embodies  It  on  the  ground 
that,  in  our  opinion,  the  measure  is  arbi- 
trary, capricious  or  unreasonable.  We  have 
power  to  do  this,  because  the  due  process 
clause  has  been  held  by  the  Court  applicable 
to  matters  of  substantive  law  as  well  as  to 
matters  of  procedure.    But  In  the  exercise 
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of  this  high  power,  we  must  be  ever  on  our 
guard,  lest  we  erect  our  prejudices  Into  legal 
principles      If  we  would  guide  by  the  light 
of  reason.'  we  must  let  our  minds  be  bold." 
Both  In  governmental  organization  and  In 
the  policies  which  It  seeks  to  carry  out.  a 
State   should   have   the   opportunity,   if   Its 
people  so  desire,  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  and 
to  experiment  with  the  relationship  between 
the  elected  and  the  electorate  which  might 
best  fit  Its  needs.     Thus,  Congress  has  a  duty 
to  render  a  decision  on  liaslc  policy  by  sub- 
mittlng  a  constitutional  amendment  dealing 
with  apportionment  to  permit  the  people  In 
each  State  to  decide  on  a  continuing  basis 
what  form  of  legislative  representation  they 
desire.     The    people    may,    if    they    desire, 
choose  the  criterion  of  "one-man,  one-vote." 
It  is  possible  that  because  of  overriding  his- 
toric, geographic,  economic,  and  other  fac- 
tors in  their  State,  that  they  would  wish  to 
select  a  system  of  apportionment  which  ade- 
quately   takes    such    factors    into    account. 
But  let  the  choice  be  the  peoples',  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  system  selected  does  not 
violate    other    constitutional    and   statutory 
guarantees   such   as   those   prohibiting   dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex,  among  others.     Any 
reapportlorunent  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must,  of  course,  continue  to  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  in  its  use  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States  as  to  reasonableness  and 
as  to  fidelity  with  constitutional  guarantees. 
Difficult  questions  arise  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  "one-man.  one-vote"  principle  be- 
low  the   State   legislative   level    (such   as   a 
county  board  of  supervisors  or  local  school 
board)    and  deviation  from  Its   application 
in  a  unicarmeral  situation.     I  do  not  believe 
any  amendment   we  submit   to   the   States 
should  prohibit  this  principle  from  being  ap- 
plied In  these  situations. 

While  I  recognize  the  desire  for  stability 
in  governmental  Institutions,  my  personal 
view  is  that  we  should  not  limit  the  time 
period  during  which  the  people  of  a  State 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  decide  or  to 
reconsider  the  advisability  of  apportioning 
one  house  on  other  than  a  population  basis 
or  of  reconstituting  the  legislative  districts. 
Practically,  the  decennial  census  will  largely 
limit  such  considerations. 

In  California  and  other  Western  States, 
the  initiative  and  referendum  provide  a 
means  by  which  the  people  can  decide  fun- 
damental Issues  such  as  the  one  now  before 
us.  An  initiative  measure,  designed  either 
to  amend  the  California  Constitution  or  sim- 
ply to  enact  legislation.  Is  placed  on  the  ballot 
by  the  secretary  of  state  when  its  backers 
secure  the  signatures  of  8  percent  of  the 
number  voting  for  Governor  in  the  last  gen- 
eral election  on  a  petition  which  sets  forth 
In  full  the  proposed  amendment  or  law.  The 
question  Is  then  decided  by  a  majority  vote 
at  the  next  general  election  or  at  any  special 
statewide  election. 

In  California,  the  compulsory  constitu- 
tional referendum,  provides  that,  following 
approval  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  a 
legislative  act  to  amend  the  constitution  is 
submitted  to  the  people  and  Is  agreed  to  if 
favored  by  a  majority  of  those  voting.  The 
State  constitution  also  provides  that  "If  any 
provision  or  provisions  of  two  or  more 
measures,  approved  by  the  electors  at  the 
same  election,  conflict,  the  provision  or  pro- 
visions of  the  measure  receiving  the  highest 
affirmative  vote  shall  prevail"  (art.  IV.  sec.  1). 
I  believe  that  this  committee.  In  the  In- 
terest of  uniformity  of  the  way  in  which  the 
people  in  each  State  might  best  make  known 
their  will  on  apportioning  their  legislature, 
and  have  the  potential  of  expressing  their 
views  on  the  Issue  should  a  sufficient  number 
desire  Lt,  may  wish  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  uniform  initiative  and  referendum  pro- 
cedure to  apply  in  each  State  on  this  ques- 
tion.   At  any  rate,  I  hope  this  committee  may 


consider  such  subject  matter.  Thus  lan- 
guage might  be  added  to  a  Joint  resolution 
reported  by  this  committee  which  woxUd  nro- 
vide: 

"In  any  State  in  which  the  membership  of 
any  portion  of  Its  legislature  Is  allocated 
pursuant  to  any  plan  upon  a  basis  other  than 
population,  such  plan  shall  be  resubmitted 
to  the  qualified  electors  of  that  State  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  upon  such  plan  in  a  general  or 
special  election  or  In  a  referendum  conducted 
under  the  law  of  that  State,  either  by  the 
legislature  or  upon  the  filing  with  the  chief 
election  officer  of  that  State  of  a  petition  for 
such  resubmlttal  which  bears  the  duly  cer- 
tifled  names  of  qualified  electors  of  that  State 
In  number  at  least  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
number  of  all  votes  cast  for  all  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Governor  at  the  last  preced- 
ing  general  election  at  which  a  Governor  of 
that  State  was  elected." 

Finally,  I  believe  this  committee  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  method  the 
States  should  use  In  ratifying  any  proposed 
amendment  submitted  to  them  by  Congress. 
Certainly,  it  would  not  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  have  a  State  legislature,  malappor- 
tloned  on  a  "rotten  borough"  basis.  Itself 
approve  such  ratification.  One  could  argue. 
however,  that  even  If  this  situation  did  occur! 
the  implementation  of  such  an  amendment 
would  be  Inoperable  In  the  State,  until  the 
people  of  that  State  themselves,  at  the  ballot 
box.  had  passed  Judgment  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  committee  and  I  urge 
that  your  committee  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration,  to  an  appropriate  resolution, 
such  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  which  will 
resolve  the  vexing  situation  which  now 
exists. 


THE  NATION'S  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  honor  this  morning  to  speak  before 
the  30th  North  American  Wildlife  and 
Natural  Resources  Conference,  held  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  partial  text  of  my  comments  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resources  of  People 
(Partial  text  of  remarks  by  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  before  the  30th  North 
American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources 
Conference,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  8, 
1965) 

A  gr'-at  conservationist  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  of  a  former  day,  the  late  Republi- 
can Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  of  California 
once  said:  "Since  man  emancipated  himself 
•  *  •  men  have  been  dreaming  dreams  for 
man  and  mankind,  and  it  Is  the  dreaming 
of  these  dreams  that  has  marked  the  mile- 
posts  in  human  progress  during  all  the  cen- 
turies past." 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  as  conservationists: 
What  are  our  dreams  for  America? 

Are  they  dreams  of  green  forests,  lush  val- 
leys, unpolluted  rivers,  burgeoning  wildlife, 
clean  air,  and  mountains  primeval? 

Are  they  dreams  of  realistic  and  sensible 
utilization  of  our  natural  resources  so  that 
some  of  our  fellow  citizens  can  earn  their 
livelihood  in  mining,  in  grazing,  in  timber, 
and  in  fishing? 

Are  they  dreams  of  roadways  spanning  the 
continent  which  are  constructed  not  only 
to  move  people  faster  from  place  to  place, 
but  also  to  enrich  one's  contact  with  God's 
handiwork  as  he  drives  across  our  beloved 
land? 


Are  they  dreams  of  windswept  skiers,  care- 
/.ee  boaters,  happy  picnickers,  energetic 
hunters,  and  leisurely  walkers? 

Are  they  dreams  of  once  raging  and  turbu- 
lent streams  being  harnessed  to  prevent  flood 
damage,  to  provide  hydroelectric  power  for 
the  farms,  homes,  and  factories  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  to  offer  recreational  opportunities 
which  never  existed  before? 

All  these  dreams,  and  many  more,  are 
shared  by  those  who  believe  In  conservation 
of  the  resources  which  belong  to  all  our  peo- 
Die  and  which  must  be  dedicated  to  the 
never-ending  benefit  of  all  oiu:  people. 

For  perhaps  too  long,  we  hjive  emphasized 
the  preservation  of   our   natural   resources, 
but  we  have  not  given  adequate  attention  to 
bringing  the  benefits  of  conservation  to  190 
million  people  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  heritage.     For   perhaps  too   long,   con- 
servationists have  neglected  the  hopes  and 
the  dreams — and  the  needs — Of  the  people  in 
our  cities.    There  is  a  real  need  for  the  con- 
servationist  Ui  America   to  share   his   own 
dreams,  his  own  high  code,  and  the  benefits 
of  his  successful  labors  with  his  clty-dwelUng 
brethren  and  with  the  urban  planners  who 
are  responsible  not  only  for  ovir  urban  park 
and  recreation  programs,  but  for  city  hous- 
ing and  city  environment  as  well,  if  we  are  to 
improve  effectively   the   quality  of   life   for 
every  family  In  our  land.     Conservation  of 
American  human  resources  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources.   For    contact    with   nature    Invigo- 
rates our  people.     It  can,  anc.  It  does,  spiritu- 
ally uplift  us  all.  we  who  dally  bog  down  In 
the  busy  work,  tensions,  and  the  fast  pace 
of  an  industrial  society  In  this  fantastic  age 
of  nuclear    power    and    scientific    miracles. 
Perhaps  never  before — as  In  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  this  20th  century,  as  we  reach 
out  to  the  moon,  the  stars  and  beyond — has 
it  been  so  necessary  to  reestablish,  at  the 
same  time,  our  contact  with  the  world  about 
us  on  the  mountain  tops  and  In  the  valleys 
and  underneath  the  seas. 

Let  conservationists  think  about,  and  work 
for,  open  space  In  our  cities,  and  decentral- 
izing some  of  the  labor  performed  there  to 
the  coimtryside.  That  need  be  no  affront  to 
the  better  life,  or  to  the  precepts  of  conserva- 
tion or  of  beauty.  Let  us  remember  esthet- 
ic considerations,  as  we  construct  suburban 
housing  development  and  consider  plans  for 
re-creation  of  the  central  city.  Let  us  devote 
ourselves  to  the  tone  and  the  tempo  of  Amer- 
ican life  wherever  It  may  be.  Let  us  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  quantity  of  wild- 
life and  the  quality  of  public  life,  as  well. 

Difficult  questions  and  complex  decisions 
confront  our  people — and  those  you  elect  to 
represent  you  at  the  local.  State,  and  nation- 
al levels— as  we  seek,  you  end  I.  to  resolve 
the  conflicts  which  arise  In  the  natural  re- 
source area.    Should  decisions  dealing  with 
our  priceless,  and  often  irreplaceable,  natu- 
ral heritage  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of 
how  many  people  will  benefit.  In  the  short 
run,  or  even  In  the  long  run?    Shoxild  these 
decisions  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
activities  of  either  an  articulate  and  dedi- 
cated conservation  or  user  group,  without  re- 
gard of  the  effects  such  a  decision  may  have 
on  the  well-being  of  most  of  the  people  In 
an  area  or  region?     I  suspect  that  the  wisest 
policy  over  the  long  breadth  of  time  Is  to 
follow    neither    course    exclusively,    but    to 
try  to  seek  out  the  public  Interest — or  what 
Is  the  right  thing  to  do  as  one  sees  It — on 
each  new  chaUenge  as  It  unfolds,  regardless 
of  the  whims  of  the  many  or  the  fallings  of 
a   few.    Principles    of    sound    conservation 
practicee  remain,  of  course,  immutable.     And 
they  should  be  applied  In   a   fashion   best 
designed  to  preserve  our  heritage  and  thus 
to  serve  the  people. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  task.  One  must  often 
develop  a  thick  skin,  buD  hopefully  not  a 
thick  head,  to  fend  off  the  abuse  which  will 
surely  come  his  way  as  he  makes  his  choice. 


In  the  last  Congress,  for  example,  a  small 
handful  of  Irrigators  accused  me  of  being  for 
the  "ducks"  rather  than  for  the  "people" 
when  I  successfully  authored  legislation  pro- 
viding congressional  sanction  for  boundaries 
of  the  Tule  Lake-Klamath  wUdllfe  complex 
As  a  result  of  this  measvu-e,  the  water  U 
these  great  refuges  on  our  public  domain 
which  are  the  heart  of  the  Pacific  flyway, 
win  for  the  flrst  time  be  regulated  so  that 
water  levels  within  them  will  primarily  be 
dedicated  to  enhance  the  wildlife  in  the  area. 
When  I  worked  for  5  years  with  colleagues  li\ 
both  parties  to  enact  a  measure  to  establish 
a  wilderness  preservation  system.  It  was  said 
by  some  user  groups  that  we  wanted  to  lock 
up  our  primitive  and  wilderness  areas  and 
throw  the  key  away. 

For  me,  those  choices  were  not  difficult. 
Regarding  the  fullest  possible  development 
and  utilization  of  our  water  resources,  the 
choices  are  not  so  easy,  as  one  seeks  to  bal- 
ance the  place  and  the  benefits  of  fiood  con- 
trol, hydroelectric  power  development,  pol- 
lution abatement,  navigation,  recreation, 
wildlife  preservation,  scenic  beauty,  and 
esthetic  considerations  In  a  single  multi- 
purpose, reclamation  or  public  works  project. 
Such  choices  are  no  longer  limited  to  the 
semiarld  West,  as  concern  with  the  ade- 
quacy— and  the  quality — of  our  water  supply, 
for  example,  has  become  national  In  scope. 
Falling  water  tables,  water  rationing.  Inferior 
water  due  to  stream  pollution  are  as  familiar 
to  the  Connecticut  housewife  as  to  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer.  Yet,  we  must  act  and  act 
soon  If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people  In  this  area. 

Another  basic  public  resource,  at  long 
last  slowly  getting  cur  attention.  Is  our  vast 
reserve  of  public  lands.  The  present  stat- 
utory policy  for  our  public  lands  stems  large- 
ly from  the  needs  and  the  requirements  and 
the  legislation  of  the  19th  century.  There  Is 
a  need  for  realistic  and  forward-looking  cri- 
teria to  determine  the  uses  to  which  such 
lands  might  best  be  put  to  meet  the  very  real 
needs  of  our  people.  That  study  Is  now  be- 
ing undertaken. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  Increased  by  20  per- 
cent. Americans  have  had  more  to  spend 
and  more  leisure  time.  In  the  same  10-year 
period,  recreational  boating  has  Increased 
160  percent,  fishing  38  percent,  and  hunting 
29  percent. 

In  addition,  a  great  many  other  Americana, 
who  neither  boat,  nor  fish,  nor  hunt,  have  a 
continuing  interest  in  the  outdoors  and  en- 
Joy  the  more  simple  activities  such  as  driv- 
ing, walking,  hiking,  swimming,  and  pic- 
nicking. It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000 — just  35  yecu-s  from  now — our  popula- 
tion win  double  and  the  demand  for  recrea- 
tion should  triple. 

Projections  of  the  demand  for  electric  en- 
ergy—an Important  byproduct  of  multipur- 
pose water  resovu-ce  development^show  that 
we  will  probably  have  three  times  as  great 
requirements  In  1980— just  15  years  away— 
as  we  now  have.     How  will  these  demands 
for  vital  resources  and  leisure  needs  be  met? 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
now  has  under  study  proposals  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plan  to  collect  surplus  water 
In   the   Arctic,   and,   through   a   system   of 
canals,  tunnels,  and  rivers,  to  distribute  It  to 
water-scarce  areas  of  Canada,  the  western 
United  States,  and  northern  Mexico.    In  ad- 
dition, this  project — estimated  to  cost  $100 
billion— would  provide  a  waterway  from  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  to 
Duluth,  Minn.,  on  Lake  Superior.     The  di- 
verse channels  would  deliver  water  to  the 
northern  plains  from  Alberta  to  South  Da- 
kota,   and    Increase   the   flow   through   the 
Great   Lakes-St.  Lawrence   system.     As   the 
water  would  descend  through  the  proposed 
system  of  storage  reservoU-s  and  canals.  It 
would  generate  electric  power  to  help  meet 


our  growing  energy  requirements  and  con- 
tribute toward  the  Investment  and  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  project.  That  Is  but  one  of 
many  projects  under  consideration  ranging 
In  cost  from  a  few  million  donars  to  many 
billions.  But  the  solutions  to  these  vast  and 
vital  undertakings  is  not  merely  In  the 
amount  of  Concrete  povu-ed  and  the  niimber 
of  turbines  Installed,  rather  It  Is  In  the 
quaUty  of  Ideas  generated  from  a  breadth  of 
vision,  and  from  dedication  to  the  American 
dream. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  on  which  I  serve, 
considered  a  bill  to  authorize  a  more  ade- 
quate national  program  of  water  research.    I 
am  a  coauthor  of  this  legislation.    I  consider 
it  vital  to  the  national  welfare.    One  distin- 
guished witness  discussed  with  us  the  pos- 
sibility of  capturing  surface  rainwater  and 
putting  It  to  beneficial  use.    In  Arizona,  he 
told  us,  an  average  of  almost  82  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  faUs  every  year,  of  which  not 
more  than  between  5  and  6  mlUlon  acre-feet 
of  that  amount  Is  accounted  for  by  stream- 
flow  and  additions  to  the  underground  sup- 
ply.    Yet.  for  three  decades  California  and 
Arizona  have  been  engaged  in  a  bitter  legal 
and   political   battle   as   to   the   appropriate 
division  of  TVi  million  acre-feet  of  water  In 
the  lower  basin  of  the  ever-dwindling  Colora- 
do River.     I  must  observe,  parenthetically, 
that  there  Is  now  a  growing  hope  that  amity 
and   good    comradeship   between   these   two 
great  States  will  now  replace  their  past  un- 
happy disruptions,  and  that  they  wUl  now 
begin  to  work  together  to  solve  their  com- 
mon problem  of  water  shortage  in  the  river. 
Throughout   much   of    the  Pacific   Coast, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acre-feet  of  water  an- 
nually waste  into  the  sea.     And  then  there 
Is  the  sea  Itself  with  its  untold  treasures — 
what  potential  lies  before  us  if  we  but  effec- 
tively focus  the  intelligence  of  our  people  on 
solving  these  problems.     Shouid  we  not,  by 
public  and  private  assistance.  In  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  at  all  levels  of  government, 
bring    together    the    physical    scientist,    the 
biological  scientist,  and  the  practitioner  of 
legal,  political,  and  social  science  to  work  on 
such  problems?    Weather  modification,  saline 
water  conversion,  waste  water  salvage,  surface 
water  conservation:  all  these  and  many  more 
require  the  dedicated  attention  of  Interdis- 
ciplinary researchers.    Their  successful  solu- 
tion also  requires  greater  participation  by  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  and  a  more 
successful  attempt,  than   has  been  true  In 
the  past,  to  apply  the  benefits  of  Govern- 
ment-supported research  and  developmertt  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  \ 

Above  all,  the  successful  solution  of  tttese 
intriguing    and    many-sided    public    puzzles 
and.  Indeed,  of  hundreds  of  others; In  the  field 
of  conservation,  requires  your  concern,  your 
study,  and  your  action — as  conservationists — 
back  home  In  your  own  communities.     For 
it  is  there  In  your  own  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  that  decisions  are  being  made  on  local 
bond  Issues  dealing  with  water  supply  facili- 
ties, parks,  and  recreation.    It  Is  there  that 
a  zoning  board  decision  can  be  made  with 
regard  to  establishing  a  new  Industry  which 
could  effect  the  water  supply  and  recreation- 
al potential  of  vour  whole  community.    It  Is 
there  that  we  ail  must  learn  to  work  together 
with  people  In  other  walks  of  life  If  we  are 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
It  Is  there  that  the  avallabUlty  of  the  peo- 
ple's resources  for  generations  of  tomorrow 
will  be  protected  and  committed  to  the  high- 
est use.  If  the  people  bestir  themselves  sufB- 
clently  to  participate  In  the  decision. 

I  recall  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
when  he  said  In  1908  that  "the  prosperity  of 
our  people  depends  directly  on  the  energy  and 
intelligence  with  which  our  natural  resources 
are  used."  That  Is  your  challenge.  If  you 
meet  It.  then  you  can  truthfully  say  that  you 
have  done  what  Hiram  Johnson  described  as 
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dreaming  dreams  for  man  and  mankind,  and 
tiiat  you  succeeded  in  bringing  those  dreams 
into  reality. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  CHARLOTTE  DEE 
GRASS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  young  lady  in  Maine  of  wliom  I  am  very 
proud.  Siie  sets  an  example  for  otliers 
to  follow — and  an  example  which  I  hope 
that  I  can  follow  in  the  performance  of 
my  official  duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

She  is  Miss  Charlotte  Dee  Grass,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Grass, 
Jr.,  of  Blaine,  Maine.  She  has  the 
amazing  achievement  of  a  perfect  at- 
tendance for  all  of  her  11  Va  years  of  pub- 
lic school.  She  has  only  less  than  3 
months  to  go  to  achieve  a  perfect  at- 
tendance record  for  all  of  her  12  years  in 
public  school. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  a  phenomenal 
record.  It  may  have  been  equaled  by 
some,  but,  if  so,  the  number  must,  In- 
deed, be  rare.  Certainly  it  is  a  record 
unsurpassed.  I  not  only  tremendously 
admire  Charlotte  Dee  Grass  in  her  great 
achievement — but  I  deeply  envy  her. 
Would  that  I  could  achieve  such  a  record. 

Her  record  is  a  testimonial  to  dedica- 
tion and  perseverance,  to  a  seriousness 
that  all  youth  could  well  emulate,  and  to 
a  follow  through  attribute  that  so  few 
people  have. 

But  Charlotte  Dee  Grass  has  not  only 
been  punctual  and  steadfast  in  her  at- 
tendance. She  has  other  admirably  dis- 
tinctive achievements.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society.  She  is 
her  class  secretary.  She  is  cheerleader 
of  her  school.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
yearbook  editorial  staff.  She  is  worthy 
adviser  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Rain- 
bow Girls. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  this  young 
lady  is  going  places  in  the  future  and 
that  she  has  an  illustrious  future  ahead 
for  her.  She  has  brought  great  pride 
and  honor  to  her  school,  to  her  town,  to 
her  State  of  Maine,  to  her  parents  and 
friends,  to  herself— and  certainly  to  me. 

I  salute  her  as  I  know  all  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  do  on  her  remarkable 
achievement. 


THE  PERFORMING  ARTS  PROBLEMS 
AND  PROSPECTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  report  by 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  on  the 
performing  arts  in  the  United  States. 
This  report  was  so  extraordinary  in 
scholarship,  in  the  fine  work  done  in 
deliberation,  and  factfinding,  that  I 
commend  it  to  all  of  our  Members.  The 
report  analyzes  the  role  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  in  American  life  and  what  takes 
place  at  certain  levels  of  government 
with  regard  to  aid  to  the  arts.  The  re- 
port concludes  that  they  should  be  aided 
not  only  by  private  foundations  but  by 
Government  as  well. 

There  is  now  very  powerful  support 
for  the  belief.  Last  year  Congress  cre- 
ated a  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Humanities 
will  try  to  do  half  of  the  job  by  pro- 
viding for  appropriate  Federal  financial 


participation  In  this  enormous  effort 
which  now  looms  so  large  In  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  Rockefeller  panel  report,  to- 
gether with  comments  on  the  report  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  New  York  Times  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  the  Performing  Arts  Prob- 
lems AND  Prospects,  Rockefeller  Panel 
Report  on  the  Pxtture  of  Theater,  Dance, 
Music  in  America 

foreword    by    JOHN    D.    ROCKEFELLER    3D 

This  report  on  the  state  of  the  performing 
arts  In  the  United  States  Is  Intended  as  a 
challenge,  not  an  answer.  Only  In  our  time 
have  we  begun  to  recognize  the  arts  as  a 
community  concern  to  be  placed  alongside 
our  long-accepted  responsibilities  for  li- 
braries, museums,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

If  the  arts  are  vital  to  a  mature  civiliza- 
tion, how  do  they  best  flourish?  What  orga- 
nizations are  needed  to  nourish  them?  How 
are  they  to  be  supported  and  maintained? 
Questions  such  as  these,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  performing  arts,  need  public 
discussion  and  are  worthy  of  thoughtful  in- 
quiry and  debate.  For  these  reasons,  In  the 
fall  of  1963,  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
asked  a  group  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  are  identified  with  many 
segments  of  American  life  to  Join  in  a  study 
of  the  future  development  and  support  of 
the   performing  arts   in   the  United  States. 

From  the  beginning,  the  panel  had  par- 
ticularly in  mind  a  study  that  would  be 
useful  to  those  responsible  for  the  direction 
and  management  of  performing  arts  Institu- 
tions. We  also  wanted  to  be  helpful  to  foun- 
dation and  corporate  executives  who  are  con- 
sidering support  for  the  arts.  We  hoped, 
too,  that  the  study  might  be  of  value  to 
local,  State,  and  Federal  officials  as  the  arts 
become  increasingly  Important  to  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  the  people.  And 
Anally,  we  wished  to  serve  private  citizens 
who  are  working  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  in  their  communities. 

PREFACE    BY   THE    PANEL 

We  hope  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  to  waken  their  con- 
cern about  the  performing  arts  in  the  United 
States.  For  In  spite  of  tremendous  growth 
and  exciting  promise,  the  performing  arts  as 
we  see  them  today  are  in  trouble. 

Our  experience  confirms  our  Judgment 
that  among  the  key  problems  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  In  America  today  are  the  lack  of 
sufficient  data  and  a  central  sources  of  infor- 
mation. This  is  the  first  time  that  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  stnte  of  the  per- 
forming arts  has  been  attempted.  Although 
not  every  member  of  the  panel  subscribes  to 
every  detail,  the  report  reflects  our  substan- 
tial agreement.  It  is  breaking  new  ground 
and  providing  factual  material  that  has  not 
previously  been  assembled.  Agreement  with 
our  flndings  would  be  gratifying,  but  con- 
tinuing consideration  that  leads  to  effective 
results  would  be  more  rewarding. 

CHAPTER    1.    the    ARTS    IN    AMERICA 

Observers  of  American  society,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  have  pro- 
claimed the  Incompatibility  of  democracy 
with  the  attainment  of  high  standards  of 
excellence  In  the  arts.  A  significant  mi- 
nority, however,  has  never  accepted  this 
judgment.  This  minority  has  sought  to 
prove  two  things:  that  democracy  Is  as  ca- 
pable of  fostering  works  of  artistic  excellence 
as  any  aristocracy  and.  more  important,  that 
It  Is  capable  of  creating  a  far  broader  audi- 
ence for  them  than  any  other  form  of  society. 
Indeed,    there    have    long    been    thoughtful 


people  among  us  who  believe  that  the  ulti- 
mate  test  of  democracy  lies  In  the  quality  of 
the  artistic  and  intellectual  life  it  creates 
and  supports. 

Within  our  reach  is  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  standard  of  living  assuring 
education  and  leisure  in  undreamed-of 
abundance.  But  there  is  a  growing  real- 
ization  that  simple  materialism  cannot  per- 
manently  satisfy  a  society,  that  political  and 
economic  progress  alone  cannot  satisfy  spirit- 
ual  hunger,  that  entertainment  which  makes 
no  demand  upon  the  mind  or  the  body  oflers 
neither  a  permanent  enrichment  of  the  spirit 
nor  a  full  measure  of  delight. 

With  this  realization  has  come  a  general 
reevaluatlon  of  the  role  of  the  arts  in  society. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  them  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  other  achievements — the  attainment 
that  In  the  end  gives  a  society  its  hope  for  a 
lasting  place  In  history  and  Its  people  the 
chance  for  the  fullest  freedom  and  happiness. 

Effective  development  of  the  arts  is  a  com.i 
plex  matter.  It  becomes.  In  our  time  and 
country,  a  matter  of  creating  new  organiza- 
tional arrangements — for  teaching,  for  per- 
forming, for  supporting  the  artist.  It  be- 
comes a  matter  of  developing  an  audience  as 
much  as  it  does  of  training  the  artist.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  money,  of  energy,  of 
time.  It  Is  also,  of  course,  an  unprecedented 
challenge  for  democracy.  For  we  are  seeking 
to  create  cultural  institutions  that  will  serve 
huge  numbers  of  people — more  than  any 
cultural  establishment  of  any  other  time  or 
place  has  tried  to  serve.  We  are  seeking  to 
demonstrate  that  there  Is  no  incompatibility 
between  democracy  and  high  artistic  stand- 
ards. And  we  are  seeking  to  do  so  on  a  grand 
scale. 

Our  study  is  limited  to  the  live  performing 
arts,  and  we  concentrate  on  the  professslonal 
organizations  that  sponsor  and  present  opera, 
drama.  Instrumental  and  choral  music,  and 
dance.  This  is  where  the  need  is  greatest 
and  where  the  problems  presented  In  the  per- 
forming arts  are  uniquely  susceptible  to  solu- 
tion by  public  interest  and  action. 

The  potential  for  successful  development 
of  the  performing  arts  is  tremendous. 
There  are  millions  of  Americans  v-'ho  have 
never  seen  a  live  professional  performance  or 
participated  in  a  live  performance  of  any 
kind.  There  are  untold  numbers  who  might, 
with  opportunity  and  training,  become  first- 
rate  performing  artists. 

The  panel  is  motivated  by  the  conviction 
that  the  arts  are  not  for  a  privileged  few  but 
for  the  many;  that  their  place  Is  not  on  the 
periphery  of  society  but  at  Its  center;  that 
they  are  not  just  a  form  of  recreation  but 
are  of  central  importance  to  our  well-being 
and  happiness.  In  the  panel's  view,  this 
status  will  not  be  widely  achieved  unless  ar- 
tistic excellence  Is  the  constant  goal  of  every 
artist  and  every  arts  organization,  and  medi- 
ocrity is  recognized  as  the  ever-present 
enemy  of  true  progress  In  the  development 
of  the  arts. 

CHAPTER   2.    THE  PERFORMING   ARTS TODAY    AND 

TOMORROW 

A  tremendous  expansion  has  taken  place 
In  the  arts  In  this  country  in  the  past  two 
decades,  but  almost  all  this  expansion  is 
amateur.    By  way  of  rough  illustration: 

The  recent  total  of  1,401  symphony  or- 
chestras is  more  than  double  the  number  ex- 
isting in  1939.  but  only  54  are  composed  pre- 
dominantly of  professional  musicians. 

The  754  groups  now  presenting  opera  are 
almost  twice  the  number  so  engaged  a 
decade  ago.  But  only  35  to  40  are  fully  pro- 
fessional, and  not  more  than  10  of  these  pro- 
vide performances  more  than  15  days  in  the 
year. 

The  number  of  dance  companies  ap- 
proaches 200.  However,  in  the  entire  coun- 
try there  are  only  five  or  six  that  meet  high 
professional  standards  and  possess  any  real 
degree  of  Institutional  stability;  only  one 
approaches  giving  year-round  performances. 
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Theatrical  enterprises  now  number  about 
40  000  and  have  Increased  by  about  15  per- 
cent m  the  last  10  years.  However,  the 
number  of  commercial  theaters  In  the  coun- 
try has  dropped  from  590  In  1927  to  barely 
200  And  Broadway,  historically  the  creative 
center  of  the  American  theater,  has  reduced 
Its  output  from  an  average  of  142  productions 
per  year  during  the  thirties  to  63  In  1963-64, 
^d  Its  playhouses  have  diminished  in  num- 
ber from  54  to  36  in  the  same  span  of  years. 
Problems  in  common 

In  the  broadest  possible  terms,  the  task 
before  the  professional  performing  arts  orga- 
nizations Is  the  creation  of  new  organizations 
of  two  types.  A  wide  variety  of  service  and 
Information  organizations  Is  necessary  to  col- 
lect statistics,  to  provide  guidance  on  the 
general  direction  of  growth  and  change,  and 
to  bring  together  those  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  arts  organizations  to  exchange 
ideas  about  the  solutions  for  common  prob- 

More  organizations  devote<^  to  the  presen- 
tation of  the  arts  are  also  required.  Here, 
there  Is  need  for  experiments  There  are  to- 
day large  population  centers  that  lack  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  presentation  of  the 
arts  or — much  worse — lack  th9  dance  or  opera 
or  theater  company  that  would  add  a  sig- 
nificant dimension  to  their  cultural  lives. 
In  the  long  run,  it  Is  essential  to  encourage 
formation  of  resident  organizations.  In  the 
meantime,  there  Is  perhap3  more  pressing 
need  for  regional  organizations  designed  spe- 
cifically to  serve  large  geographic  areas. 

Many  of  the  specific  problems,  to  which 
we  now  turn,  would  be  well  on  their  way  to 
solution  If  this  kind  of  baslo  expansion  were 
undertaken. 

Poverty  for  the  professional :  Most  perform- 
ing artists  are  poorly  paid.  The  miserable  in- 
come of  the  majority  reflecta  both  a  shortage 
of  jobs  and  the  brief  duration  of  employment 
that  Is  available.  For  example.  In  all  except 
the  small  handful  of  our  n^Jor  and  metro- 
politan orchestras,  the  mujalclans  earn  an 
average  of  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year 
from  their  professional  labors. 

Second-class  training:  If:  the  performing 
arts  are  to  fulfill  their  Cultural  mission 
in  the  United  States,  markled  Improvement 
In  the  quality  of  the  training  of  professional 
artists  will  be  required.  ; 

A  place  to  perform:  Physjcal  facilities  for 
the  performing  arts  as  a  wliole  remain  woe- 
fully Inadequate.  More  than  100  cultural 
centers  are  being  built  or  planned  In  com- 
munities throughout  the  |  country.  Only 
about  30  of  these  are  true  «irts  centers,  spe- 
cifically designed  to  accomniodate  more  than 
one  performing  art;  many  ire  merely  sports 
arenas  and  convention  hallfe  that  can  house 
a  cultural  presentation  oitly  inadequately. 
Sponsoring  organizations!  The  lack  of  de- 
velopment and  stability  olj  the  performing 
arts  is  frequently  due  to.  the  absence  of 
strong  sponsoring  xjrganlzatlons.  Although 
It  Is  characteristic  of  the  performing  arts 
that  outstanding  success  c?n  almost  always 
be  traced  to  some  gifted,  Iriaplred.  and  driv- 
ing Individual,  organlzatlohs  can  give  this 
Individual  effort  an  underj^lnning. 

Curse  of  crisis  financing:  There  are  rela- 
tively few  performing  arts  organizations  that 
do  not  leap  from  deficit  tcj  deficit  In  Ellza- 
llke  fashion  as  they  struggle  to  continue 
their  activities.  Although  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions do  not  aspire  to  make,  a  profit  but  sim- 
ply to  balance  income  and  expenditure,  they 
have  not  found  this  easy  to  do  in  spite  of  the 
expanding  market. 

Planning  and  research— neglected  re- 
sources: Most  arts  organiiatlons  have  had 
little  chance  to  study  their  long-range  goals 
In  the  community  and  the  tneans  for  achiev- 
ing them.  Even  fewer  have  undertaken  to 
explore  systematically  what  the  continuing 
scientific  revolution  can  mean  for  the  Im- 
provement of  their  artistic  endeavors. 


The  way  ahead 
The  panel  recommends  that  the  artistic 
goal  of  the  Nation  be  the  day  when  the 
performing  arts  are  considered  a  permanent 
year-round  contribution  to  communities 
throughout  the  country,  and  our  artists  are 
considered  as  necessary  as  our  educators. 
This,  of  course.  Is  a  long-term  goal.  In 
the  view  of  the  panel,  a  worthy  Interim  ob- 
jective for  the  Nation  would  be  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  following  high- 
quality  nonprofit  professional  organizations 
operating  on  a  year-round  basis: 

Fifty  permanent  theater  companies — a 
number  approximating  the  metropolitan 
areas  with  populations  over  500,000,  a  size 
large  enough  to  support  a  year-round  resi- 
dent theater. 

Fifty  symphony  orchestras — presenting 
concerts  by  the  full  orchestra  as  well  as  pro- 
viding musicians  for  smaller  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  groups. 

Six  regional  opera  companies — offering 
short  seasons  in  several  metropolitan  areas 
not  yet  ready  to  support  year-round  per- 
formances— in  addition  to  the  four  major 
resident  companies  and  two  permanent  na- 
tional touring  companies  already  established. 
Six  regional  choral  groups. 
Six  regional  dance  companies.  In  addition 
to  the  two  major  resident  dance  groups  now 
In  existence. 

There  Is  obviously  room  for  substantial 
differences  In  estimating  the  cost  of  such  a 
nationwide  performing  arts  establishment. 
The  best  available  estimates  Indicate  that 
the  amount  currently  being  spent  on  run- 
ning high-quality  nonprofit  professional  per- 
forming arts  organizations — which  are  now, 
In  most  cases,  part-time  operations — approx- 
imates $60  million.  (It  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized that  this  figure  does  not  Include  the 
commercial  theater  or  the  semiprofessional 
and  amateur  artistic  activity  in  the  coun- 
try.) Well-informed  estimates  of  the  annual 
operating  cost  of  the  establishment  outlined 
above  fall  between  $150  and  $200  million  (in 
current  dollars).  Therefore,  somewhere  be- 
tween $90  and  $140  million  of  additional  op- 
erating funds  would  be  needed  to  put  a  pro- 
fessional performing  arts  establishment  of 
the  sort  envisaged  on  a  year-round  basis  of 
operation. 

Between  $50  and  $80  million  annually 
could  ultimately  be  expected  to  come  from 
the  sale  of  tickets  at  the  box  office.  It  fol- 
lows that  somewhere  between  $40  and  $60 
million  of  new  support  would  be  required 
annually  to  meet  the  normal  operating  ex- 
penses of  a  professional  performing  arts  es- 
tablishment of  the  type  Indicated.  The  larger 
amount  Is  not  much  over  one-hundredth  of 
1  percent  of  the  Nation's  present  annual 
income. 

CHAPTER    3.    BOX    OFFICE   AND    OTHER    EARNED 
INCOME 

For  almost  all  performing  arts  organiza- 
tions the  only  major  source  of  earned  Income 
is  the  sale  of  admission  tickets  for  perform- 
ances. In  considering  the  broad  problem  of 
financial  support,  the  first  question  Is:  Why 
can't  the  sale  of  tickets  pay  all  of  the  costs; 
If  they  have  such  an  Important  cultural  con- 
tribution to  make,  why  can't  the  performing 
arts  be  self-sustaining? 

The  answer  Is  complicated,  filled  with  vari- 
ables, and  no  single  rule  applies  to  all  the 
arts  or  to  all  arts  organizations.  But  this 
panel  believes  that  as  a  general  principle 
the  nonprofit  performing  arts  organizations 
should  not  be  expected  to  pay  their  way  at 
the  box  office.  Indeed,  they  cannot  do  so 
and  still  fulfill  their  true  cultural  mission. 
This  does  not  mean  that  box  office  income 
cannot  be  Improved  or  costs  cut  even  as  artis- 
tic and  public  obligations  are  met.  On  the 
contrary,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease operating  efficiency. 

The  success  of  an  artistic  venture  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  sale  of  tickets  alone.   To 


do  BO  would  be  to  submit  to  the  t3rranny  of 
the  box  office,  to  surrender  the  right  to  fail 
and  the  right  to  experiment.  In  addition,  the 
obligations  of  the  nonprofit  arts  organiza- 
tion to  its  art  and  community  include :  main- 
taining the  highest  possible  standards  of 
performance;  serving  the  community  as 
broadly  as  possible;  doing  its  best  to  protect 
and  perpetuate  the  finest  in  Its  artistic  herit- 
age; developing  new  and  experimental  works; 
maintaining  educational  programs;  and  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  new  talent. 

In  actual  practice  there  Is  usually  little 
conflict  between  what  the  nonprofit  perform- 
ing organization  can  do  and  should  do.  In 
most  Instances,  no  matter  what  the  policy, 
costs  would  still  not  be  covered.  The  bind- 
ing economic  limits  often  are  one  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  following: 

The  shortness  of  the  season  with  Its  at- 
tendant Increase  in  overhead  costs  per  per- 
formance. 

The  undeslrablUty  of  raising  ticket  prices 
to  a  level  where  they  can  cover  all  of  the 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  performance. 

The  limited  capacity  of  the  hall  necessary 
for  a  performance  of  high  quality  in  terms 
of  acoustics  and  a  desired  Intimacy  with 
the  audience. 

The  necessity  of  Incurring  heavy  costs  for 
large  casts  or  ensembles,  for  artists  with  suf- 
ficient reputation  to  attract  patrons,  and  for 
qualified  technical  staff. 

The  difficulty  of  anticipating  the  constantly 
changing  and  varied  demands  of  the  audience    . 
and  the  tmwllllngness  of  the  audience.  In 
many  Instances,  to  attend  performances  of 
new  or  experimental  works. 

Symphony  ticket  sales :  As  a  group,  the  Na- 
tion's 25  major  symphony  orchestras  pres- 
ently receive  about  52  percent  of  their  total 
expenses  from  the  sale  of  tickets,  with  in- 
dividual orchestras  ranging  from  29  percent 
to  75  percent. 

Grand  opera :  For  the  Nation's  handful  of 
major  opera  companies,  the  box  office  pres- 
ently pays  an  average  of  70  percent  of  the 
costs  of  operation.  For  Individual  companies, 
the  box  ofBce  pays  as  much  as  80  percent  in 
the  case  of  Goldovsky  Opera  Theater  and  as 
little  as  33  percent  for  the  Santa  Fe  Opera 
m  New  Mexico.  Ticket  sales  cover  74  percent 
of  total  costs  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

The  dance:  Most  major  dance  groups  in 
the  United  States  fall  far  short  of  meeting 
their  expenses  from  the  sale  of  tickets.  A 
major  segment  of  the  dance  world  has  no  in- 
stitutional support  whatsoever,  which  almost 
guai-antees  box  office  failure. 

The  theater:  Of  the  nonprofit  permanent 
professional  theaters  operating  In  the  1962- 
63  season,  three— the  Arena  Stage  In  Wash- 
ington, the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater  In  Min- 
neapolis, and  the  UCLA  Theater  Group  in 
Los  Angeles— reported  operating  surpluses. 
In  1963-64.  only  the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater 
had  a  surplus.  Other  theaters  reported  losses 
ranging  up  to  about  $500,000. 

Performing  arts  organizations  can.  and 
generally  do.  earn  some  income  through  such 
arrangements  as  the  sale  of  their  services 
for  broadcasting  and  recording,  concessions, 
and  program  advertising.  But  for  all  except 
a  few  this  additional  Income  makes  a  very 
minor  contribution  to  paying  the  bills. 

There  is  no  prospect  that  supplemental 
earned  Income  can  be  increased  to  a  point 
where,  combined  with  box  office  income,  it 
will  make  these  organizations  self-sustain- 
ing On  the  contrary,  the  gap  between 
earned  income  and  total  costs  can  be  ex- 
pected to  widen  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

CHAPTER  4 .   INDIVIDtrAL  Gn'ING  TO  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  private  donor— the  Individual,  the 
foundation,  the  corporation— has  the  major 
responsibility  for  Insuring  the  survival  and 
growth  of  the  performing  arts  organizations. 
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Actually,  cultural  activities  receive  a  sur- 
prisingly small  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  of  private  philanthropy,  which 
amounted  to  over  $10  billion  In  1963.  It  is 
estimated  that  less  than  2  percent  (about 
S200  million)  goes  to  cultural  programs  of  all 
kinds,  with  the  performing  arts  receiving 
much  less  than  half  that  total. 

But  there  Is  nothing  Immutable  about  the 
way  the  charitable  dollar  is  divided  up.  Al- 
though religious  giving  has  been  the  largest 
and  most  stable  element  In  private  philan- 
thropy, there  have  been  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  other  beneficiaries. 
These  changes  reflect  long-term  shifts  In  the 
pattern  of  American  philanthropy.  It  Is  only 
In  the  past  few  years  that  cultural  activities 
have  entered  seriously  Into  competition  for 
the  philanthropic  dollar. 

The  individual 
Now,  as  in  the  past.  It  Is  the  Individual — 
not  the  foundation  nor  the  corporation — 
who  shoulders  by  far  the  heaviest  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  supporting  American 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  all  sorta. 

Sources  of  charitable  contrilmtions 

[Dollars  amounts  in  millions] 


1963 

1958 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Individuals 

Foundations 

Cliaritable 
bequests 

78.6 
8.2 

7.9 

5.3 

$7. 875 
819 

795 

536 

79.2 
7.1 

6.3 

7.4 

$5,650 
.505 

450 

525 

Business  'corpora- 
" TMons 

Total _ 

100.0 

10,015 

100.0 

7,130 

Source:  .\meriein'.\ssociation  of  Fund-Raising  Coun- 
sel, Inc.,  and  spi^cinl  studies  staff  calculations. 

While  Individuals  make  by  far  the  largest 
total  contribution  to  philanthropy,  they  use 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  30-percent  deduc- 
tion from  their  taxable  income  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  permits. 

The  philanthropic  donations  of  an  Individ- 
ual are  an  expression  of  his  sense  of  com- 
munity with  others,  and  the  more  he  identi- 
fies with  some  cause,  community,  or  or- 
ganization, the  greater  and  more  consistent 
his  donations  will  be.  These  contributions 
are  also  conditioned  by  his  awareness  of  the 
Importance  of  the  enterprise  being  supported 
and  its  needs.  The  vigor  and  consistency 
with  which  this  awareness  is  cultivated  Is  a 
key  element  In  stimulating  financial  support. 
In  addition.  If  arts  organizations  are  to  be- 
come Important  beneficiaries  of  bequests, 
they  must  first  succeed  in  enlisting  lifetime 
support  from  individuals. 

What  can  be  done 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  support  for  the 
arts  will  continue  to  come  from  a  relatively 
few  large  donors.  Nevertheless,  the  panel 
stresses  the  value  to  arts  organizations  of 
broadening  the  base  of  their  financial  sup- 
port. This  can  only  be  accomplished  if  the 
oranglzations  are  Imaginative  and  effective 
In  developing  programs  to  serve  the  artistic 
needs  of  the  community  and  if  the  public  is 
made  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
work  being  done. 

To  attract  substantial  and  sustained  sup- 
port, an  organization  must  demonstrate  that 
It  has  responsibility,  continuity,  and  the 
promise  of  some  stability.  The  organization 
must  also  have  clear  concepts  of  its  purpose. 
Its  development  plans,  and  why  its  existence 
Is  important  to  the  community.  And  It  must 
communicate  these  concepts  to  the  public. 

Attempts  to  Increase  and  broaden  support 
for  the  arts  are  hampered  by  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  sponsors  of  one  performing  art 
to  deprecate  the  Importance   of  other  per- 


forming arts  and  to  discount  the  Importance 
of  cooperation  with  other  community  organi- 
zations in  money  raising.  This  does  not 
strengthen  economic  support  for  the  arts, 
individually  or  collectively. 

CHAPTER   5.    CORPOR.^TE  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING    ARTS 

The  arts  can  be  a  major  source  of  strength 
for  the  business  community.  They  provide 
cultural  resources  increasingly  recognized  as 
essential  to  a  suitable  environment  for  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Tlieir  presence  or  absence 
In  a  community  frequently  plays  a  role  In  the 
decision  of  personnel  to  Join  or  stay  with  a 
company.  Their  availability  certainly  en- 
courages new  firms  to  locate  In  a  city  and 
helps  attract  tourists  and  conventions.  They 
help  make  the  increased  leisure  with  which 
our  greater  productivity  has  rewarded  us  a 
boon  rather  than  a  dangerous  emptiness. 
They  constitute  a  growing  market  and  pro- 
vide expanding  avenues  for  employment. 
There  are,  therefore,  compelling  reasons  why, 
in  the  interest  of  his  community  and,  indeed, 
in  his  own  self-interest,  a  businessman  and 
his  firm  should  be  concerned  with  the  cul- 
tural and  artistic  life  of  his  community. 

Yet  the  typical  American  corporation  has 
so  far  shown  very  little  enthusiasm  for  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  performing  arts.  Re- 
cently the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  sur- 
veyed 100  corporations  of  varying  sizes.  It 
learned  that  55  percent  gave  something  to 
the  arts.  But  about  half  of  these  gave  less 
than  1  percent  of  their  total  contributions 
to  the  arts.  In  some  Instances  in  which  large 
grants  had  been  made,  the  range  was  from 
3  to  7  percent,  and  one  bank  allocated  22 
percent. 

It  can  be  estimated  that  slightly  over  half 
of  the  corporations  in  the  United  States 
give  to  the  arts.  Of  the  total  contributions 
made  by  all  corporations,  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion— at  most  3  to  4  percent,  or  some  $16  to 
$21  million  in  1963 — goes  to  the  arts. 

The  Federal  Government  permits  deduc- 
tions of  up  to  5  percent  of  net  corporate 
income  for  contributions  to  charitable  and 
educational  organizations.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  American  corporations  In  recent 
years  to  use  only  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the 
allowable  tax  exemption.  For  example,  in 
1963,  their  contributions  totaled  $536  million, 
or  1  percent  of  their  taxable  Income  of  $51.3 
billion.  There  remained  a  total  of  over  $2 
billion  of  business  Income  that  would  have 
had  the  Government  as  an  equal  partner  In 
giving  if  It  had  been  contributed  to  eligible 
nonprofit  organizations.  At  present  only  a 
handful  of  business  firms  use  the  full  5  per- 
cent tax  exemption.  If  there  Is  fuller  general 
use  of  this  allowance,  the  arts  are  likely  to 
gain  a  fair  share  of  the  Increase. 

A  lead  by  arts  organizations 
There  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  leaders 
of  arts  organizations  to  assume  that  anyone 
who  Is  moderately  perceptive  will  understand 
the  significance  of  the  arts.  This  is  a  jjoor 
assumption.  It  Is  not  even  safe,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  an  arts  organization  to  asstune 
that  the  direct  economic  contribution  of  the 
arts  to  the  business  community  Is  fully  ap- 
preciated. The  Stanford  Research  Institute 
has  calculated  that  In  1960  the  arts  market, 
exclusive  of  books  and  expendltiu-es  for  edu- 
cation, was  a  $2.5  billion  market,  with  50  mil- 
lion people  Involved,  and  by  1970  may  ap- 
proach |7  billion. 

Arts  organizations  owe  It  to  themselves 
and  to  business  to  make  well-reasoned  and 
well -documented  cases  for  corporate  support. 
Responses  received  In  the  Rockefeller  Bros. 
Fund  survey  underlined  the  Importance 
of  responsible  planning  and  good  manage- 
ment. One  way  arts  organizations  can  Im- 
prove their  managements  and  sharpen  their 
objectives  Is  to  encourage  corporate  execu- 
tives to  assist  them.  Given  careful  orienta- 
tion, the  business  executive  can  be  a  great 


help,  and  he  can  be  particularly  effective  la 
making  the  case  for  corporate  and  commu- 
nlty  financial  support. 

Corporate  responsibility 
Corporate  support  of  the  arts  can  take  a 
notable  diversity  of  forms.  Contribution 
for  operating  expenses  are  extremely  helpfm 
and  are  the  most  frequent  means  of  support. 
Commissioning  presentations  of  special 
works — often  beyond  the  regular  operating 
budget  of  an  arts  organization — can  slgnifi. 
cantly  enhance  the  quality  of  production 
provided.  In  addition  to  actual  dollars  given 
for  capital  purposes,  corporate  executives 
who  are  Involved  In  municipal  development 
projects  can  assure  that  adequate  facilities 
for  the  performing  arts  are  considered  in  ur- 
ban planning.  Some  corporations  are  helping 
to  build  audiences  for  the  arts  through  spe- 
cial employee  concerts  and  subsidized  tickets 
for  employees  and  by  sponsorship  of  the  arts 
on  radio  and  television. 

Business  support  for  the  arts  Is  Important 
In  preserving  a  healthy  balance  between  pri- 
vate and  government  support.  The  arts  now 
receive  public  assistance,  particularly  at  the 
local  level,  and  more  Is  anticipated.  But 
strong  private  support  Is  Just  as  essential  to 
the  economic  structure  of  the  arts  as  it  la  to 
our  system  of  higher  education,  which  re- 
ceives massive  public  aid. 

Leadership  in  Investing  In  the  artistic  life 
of  a  free  society,  based  on  reasoned  policy,  is 
the  opportunity  now  afforded  the  corpora- 
tion. Corporate  dollars  are  important  dol- 
lars, capable  of  making  the  difference  be- 
tween life  or  death  for  an  arts  organization. 
If  business  corporations  have  not  done  so. 
as^jmost  of  them  have  not,  the  panel  urges 
thOT  they  look  carefully  at  the  arts  and  their 
place  in  the  community.  Support  for  the 
arts  is  a  part  of  conununlty  responsibility, 
and  a  healthy  cultural  environment  is 
clearly  In  the  self-interest  of  the  business 
community. 

CHAPTER     6.    FOUNDATION    SUPPORT    FOR    THE 
PERFORMING    ARTS 

The  innovative  role  of  the  charitable 
foundation  In  American  society  has  been 
long  and  distinguished.  However,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  foundations  have  not  yet 
come  to  recognize  the  arts  as  a  field  as  im- 
portant as  education,  scientific  research,  and 
welfare,  which  until  recently  have  claimed 
their  primary  attention.  Foundations,  large 
and  small,  national  and  local,  could  play  a 
significantly  larger  role  In  the  development 
of  the  arts  than  they  have  In  the  past. 

Seeking  foundation  support 
Arts  organizations  have  not  adequately 
made  their  case  for  foundation  support  and, 
in  comparison  with  other  claimants  on  foun- 
dation resources,  suffer  all  too  often  from 
poor  management  and  inadequate  plan- 
ning. Lack  of  funds  is  often  the  reason 
given  for  failure  to  follow  good  management 
procedures,  but  this  Is  hardly  a  valid  argu- 
ment. 

Too  often,  the  foundation  Is  thought  of  as 
a  bottomless  reserve  of  funds,  the  cvire  for 
all  financial  Ills.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Foundation  funds  are  far 
from  limitless,  and  those  now  available  for 
the  performing  arts  represent  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  whole.  For  arts  organiza- 
tions to  turn  to  foundations,  large  or  small, 
in  hopes  that  their  needs  will  be  swiftly 
satisfied,  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  dis- 
appointment. 

While  the  size  of  the  foundation  does  not 
Invariably  dictate  program,  the  arts  organi- 
zation should  understand  that  It  Is  gener- 
ally true  that  the  purposes  of  almost  every 
grant  made  by  a  large  foundation  are  at 
least  partially  national  in  scope,  while  the 
small  foundation  usually  concentrates  on 
its  own  geographic  area  or  on  a  special 
purpose. 
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Foundation  giving 

Total  foundation  giving  in  1963  amounted 
to  $819  million,  only  8.2  percent  of  all 
pliilanthropy,  and  current  foundation  sup- 
port for  the  performing  arts  is  minuscule. 
It  can  be  estimated  that  only  some  $20  to 
$30  million  will  have  been  directed  to  the 
performing  arts  during  1964.  This  may 
amount  to  between  3  and  4  percent  of  the 
total  foundation  dollar.  I 

The  local  foundation  can  make  Its  great- 
est contribution  by  fostering  the  stability  of 
established  organizations  and  by  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  ne^  cultural  re- 
sources and  audiences  In  the  community. 
The  panel  believes  the  role  of  the  local 
foundation  in  providing  contitnuing  support 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Indeed,  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  as  Important  as  aay  single  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  arts. 

The  panel  believes  the  large  national 
foundation  can  make  its  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  arts  In  planning  and  innovation. 
It  has  a  special  capacity  to  determine  the 
most  critical  areas  of  national  concern  and 
to  devise  effective  means  of  solving  basic 
problems.  Available  funds  could  not,  of 
course,  satisfy  the  total  financial  needs  of 
the  arts,  even  If  foundations  were  Inclined 
to  try,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  undertake 
experimental  programs  and  demonstration 
projects  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
nationwide  and  regional  programs  and  or- 
ganizations. Projects  designed  to  encourage 
and  guide  new  sources  of  support  are  of 
particular  value.  j 

Flexibility  In  foundation  giving  is  essen- 
tial, and  an  Important  requirement  Is  the 
acceptance  of  risk.  It  Is  unrealistic  for 
foundations  or  any  other  patrons  to  expect 
that  any  project  In  the  arts  will  be  a  guaran- 
teed success. 

The  panel  urges  foundations  to  Increase 
their  interest  In  the  arts  and  In  so  doing 
to  recognize  the  necessarily  speculative  ele- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  performing 
arts  and  give  particular  enoouragement  to 
the  bold  and  the  ventturesome — an  encour- 
agement they  are  especially  equipped  to  pro- 
vide. 

CHAPTER    7.    GOVERNMENT    AND   THE    ARTS 

Through  the  centuries,  the  governments 
of  most  great  States  and  cities  have  par- 
ticipated In  promoting  the  arts  and  enrich- 
ing the  lives  of  their  citizens.  It  has  been 
generally  recognized  that  societies  are  ulti- 
mately Judged  by  the  quality  of  their  cul- 
tural life;  that  the  worlds  of  the  artist,  the 
dramatist,  and  the  poet  outlive  more  tran- 
sient victories  and  defeats.  It  has  been 
known,  too,  that  the  happiness  of  the  citi- 
zens Is  related  to  the  variety  and  depth  of 
the  cultural  experiences  open  to  them. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  reached  a 
point  in  our  history  where  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  question  of  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment In  our  cultural  life.  The  panel  be- 
lieves no  form  of  government  aid  to  the  arts 
should  vitiate  private  initiative,  reduce  pri- 
vate responsibility  for  direction,  or  hamper 
complete  artistic  freedom.  These  must  re- 
main the  prerogative  of  the  citizens  who  di- 
rect performing  arts  Institutions  and  of  the 
artists.  The  problem  Is  to  determine  what 
kinds  of  aid  Government  can  provide  and 
what  techniques  It  can  use  in  providing  them 
without  violating  the  principles  Just  enun- 
ciated. 

No  rigid  pattern  of  aid  can  be  laid  down. 
In  general,  the  local  government  Is  best 
suited  for  assuring  that  adequate  oppor- 
tunities are  available  for  Its  citizens  to  en- 
Joy  the  arts  and  In  seeing  that  appreciation 
for  the  arts  Is  developed  in  the  school  system. 
State  governments  are  best  suited  to  spon- 
sor touring  activities  and  to  promote  co- 
operation between  arts  organizations  within 
the  State.  They,  too,  are  probably  In  the 
best  position  to  promote  regional  coopera- 
tion between  the  arts  organizations  of  sev- 


eral States.  As  to  the  Federal  Government, 
it  has  a  vital  function  In  setting  a  national 
tone  of  Interest  in  and  concern  with  the 
arts.  It,  too,  can  be  an  important  force  In 
fostering  cooperation  between  organizations 
and  between  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  the  arts,  and  It  Is  uniquely  placed  to 
study  our  cultural  growth  In  broad,  long- 
term  perspective. 

The  local  role — Municipal  and  county 
Twentieth-century  America  Is  only  now 
facing  the  fact  that  It  Is  Inescapably  an 
urban  civilization  and  that  the  quality  of 
its  life  must  ultimately  depend  upon  what 
men  make  of  their  metropolitan  centers. 
American  cities  are  now  being  rebuilt  on  a 
hitherto  unlmaglned  scale.  It  Is  Important 
that  the  cultural  life  of  these  cities  be  re- 
examined and  that  It  be  asked  how,  In  the 
course  of  this  rebuilding  process,  they  may 
provide  citizens  with  greater  opportunities 
for  esthetic  enjoyment. 

The  panel  believes  every  local  government 
should  have  as  an  accepted  goal  the  strength- 
ening of  local  arts  organizations  and  the 
broadening  of  their  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. For  example,  by  Insuring  adequate 
facilities  for  i>erformance;  providing  ftmds 
for  operating  costs;  supplying  supporting 
services;  purchasing  the  services  of  the  arts 
for  schools  and  the  community;  exempting 
arts  organizations  from  taxes  and  license 
fees;  helping  mobilize  community  support  for 
the  arts. 

The  absence  of  suitable  facilities  is  often 
a  definite  handicap  to  arts  organizations,  and 
rental,  purchase,  or  construction  may  be  be- 
yond the  resources  of  a  single  Institution. 
If  an  arts  center  Is  projected  by  a  city  or 
county,  great  care  should  be  taken  with  the 
design  and  arrangement  of  physical  facil- 
ities. Of  equal  importance  Is  the  attention 
devoted  to  planning  the  artistic  program  for 
which  the  facilities  will  be  used,  including 
the  maintenance  of  the  performing  arts  or- 
ganizations that  will  occupy  the  buildings. 
Without  such  planning  the  center  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  hollow  monument  to  good  In- 
tentions. 

Many  local  governments  have  for  years  been 
making  highly  beneficial  direct  contributions 
to  the  performing  arts  with  no  evidence  of 
political  interference,  and  a  great  number 
provide  supporting  services  Including  axlver- 
tlslng  and  promotion,  centralized  adminis- 
tration, and  maintenance.  However,  the 
purchase  of  arts  organization  services — for 
public  and  school  performances — ^probably 
represents  the  most  customary  local  govern- 
ment Involvement  In  the  arts,  although  sur- 
veys Indicate  that  only  a  minority  of  school 
systems  have  money  specifically  provided  for 
the  purchase  of  professional  performances 
for  their  pupils  or  for  special  training  In  the 
performing  arts.  The  panel  believes  that  lo- 
cal governments  have  a  direct  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  study,  appreciation,  and  train- 
ing In  all  the  arts  Is  an  accepted  part  of  the 
currlculums  of  their  school  systems.  In  the 
longer  view,  this  panel  believes  that  the  pro- 
vision for  adequate  education  In  the  per- 
forming arts  may  prove  the  most  effective 
way  by  which  local  governments  can  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  arts.  ' 

Some  cities  refuse  to  give  nonprofit  arts 
organizations  exemption  from  local  taxes. 
Where  necessary,  local  tax  laws  should  be 
amended  to  give  nonprofit  arts  organizations 
treatment  equal  to  Institutions  of  education 
and  social  welfare. 

Local  governments  can  exercise  Important 
leadership  In  stimulating  and  mobilizing 
community  support  of  the  performing  arts. 
No  elaborate  mechanism  is  needed  for  this, 
but  experience  Indicates  that  an  effective  Job 
requires.  In  many  Instances,  an  Imaginative 
energetic,  and  comi>etent  individual  attached 
to  the  mayor's  or  city  manager's  office!  as  a 
cultural  officer  and  given  the  help  of  a  small 
staff. 


The  State  role 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  on  the 
American  cultural  scene  is  the  increasing 
concern  of  State  governments  with  the  arts. 
New  York  and  North  Carolina  have  led  the 
way,  with  California  now  Joining  them.  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  these  examples  are 
being  watched,  and  comparable  initiatives 
considered  or  undertaken. 

The  panel  believes  the  principal  role  of 
State  governments  in  regard  to  the  perform- 
ing arts  Is  to  see  that  presentations  of  high 
professional  quality  are  made  available  to 
citizens  throughout  the  State,  particularly 
where  local  arts  organizations  cannot  pro- 
vide such  opportunities.  The  range  of  pro- 
grams that  a  State  should  consider  includes: 
assessing  statevrlde  needs  and  making  In- 
ventories of  State  and  regional  resources;  sup- 
porting professional  touring  programs;  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  for  local  organi- 
zations; encouraging  regional  cooperation 
and  development;  developing  the  cultural 
programs  within  State  educational  Institu- 
tions; removing  tax  burdens  and  legislative 
restrictions. 

There  are  more  than  20  State  arts  councils 
or  commissions  that  have  been  authorized 
by  legislative  sanction  or  executive  order. 
Not  even  half  are  beyond  the  paper  stage 
of  development.  Their  first  step,  once  they 
are  firmly  established.  Is  obviously  to  take  a 
survey  of  needs  and  resources  In  the  arts.  If 
this  Is  to  be  done  well,  some  financial  pro- 
vision Is  necessary. 

Some  smaller  communities  cannot  generate 
audiences  large  enough  to  support  anything 
like  a  regular  season  of  professional  per- 
formances. A  large  portion  of  the  funds  of 
the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts, 
for  example.  Is  used  to  suppwrt  totirs.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  largest  appropriation  for 
the  performing  arts  supports  the  North  Car- 
olina Symphony,  essentially  a  touring  orga- 
nization. 

Arts  organizations  In  smaller  communl-. 
ties— both  amateur  and  professional— fre- 
quently suffer  from  lack  of  expert  technical 
assistance  In  performance,  administration, 
and  provision  of  physical  facilities.  The 
New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts  has 
taken  a  lead  in  overcoming  this  dlfflctUty  by 
making  the  services  of  expert  technical  con- 
sultants avaUable  to  arts  organizations. 

In  drafting  legislation  dealing  with  the 
arts.  It  Is  particularly  Important  for  the 
States  not  to  place  legal  barriers  m  the  way 
of  regional  cooperation.  Many  arts  organiza- 
tions quite  natvu-ally  serve  the  Interests  of 
an  area  much  larger  than  the  State  In  which 
they  are  physically  located.  The  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theater  In  Minneapolis,  for  In- 
stance, draws  Its  audiences  from  several  sur- 
rounding States  and  Canada. 

Whether  financial  support  for  the  perform- 
ing arts  via  a  State  arts  councU  or  by  specific 
legislative  appropriations  Is  likely  to  be  the 
more  effective  procedxu-e  necessarily  depends 
in  large  degree  on  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  State  Involved.  However,  as  a  general 
proposition,  the  Panel  believes  that  a  State 
•  arts  councU,  commission,  or  similar  ijody, 
permanently  constituted  and  strongly  staffed, 
can  provide  elements  of  stability  and  con- 
tlnulty  In  support  of  the  arts  that  may  weU 
be  lost  where  the  support  depends  primarily 
on  continuity  of  Individual  leadership  and 
legislative  appropriations  for  specific  projects. 

THE  FEDERAL  ROLE 

In  contrast  to  the  numerous  precedents 
for  local  and  State  government  interest  In 
the  arts,  the  support  and  attention  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  given  the  performing 
arts— and,  for  that  matter,  the  arts  In  gen- 
eral—has been  largely  Incidental  to  some 
other  pvirpose.  The  Federal  Government  first 
became  deeply  Involved  In  the  performing 
arts  with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
theater  project  In  1935  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding wnployment  during  the  economlcaUy 
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depressed  thirties  rather  than  as  an  affirma- 
tive artistic  endeavor.  The  project  was 
plagued  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  in  1939 
the  House  of  Representatives  made  a  specific 
proviso  that  no  new  funds  could  be  spent. 
A  place  in  the  Government  structure 

Despite  this  action,  there  has  been  increas- 
ing presidential  advocacy  of  Federal  support 
for  cultural  activities  and  a  growing  number 
of  congressional  proposals  to  give  effect  to 
such  a  policy. 

President  Kennedy  took  pioneering  steps 
when,  in  March  1962,  he  appointed  August 
Heckscher  as  his  special  consultant  on  the 
arts.  In  April  1964,  President  Johnson  also 
recognized  the  importance  to  the  National 
Government  of  fostering  the  arts  by  appoint- 
ing Roger  L.  Stevens  as  his  special  assistant 
on  the  arts  to  "organize  and  direct  the  ad- 
ministration's cxiltural  program." 

Persistent  congressional  efforts  culminated 
in  the  passage  of  a  bill,  signed  by  President 
Johnson  on  September  3,  1964,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  Chairman  and  a  24-member  Arts 
Council  to  be  located  in  the  Executive  0.^ce 
of  the  President.  This  Council  has  been  a 
long  time  coming,  the  first  bill  to  create  an 
organization  of  this  kind  having  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  in  1877.  Among  its  duties 
are  to  recommend  ways  to  increase  the  cul- 
tural resoiuxes  of  the  United  States,  en- 
courage private  initiative  in  the  arts,  consult 
with  local.  State,  and  Federal  deportments 
and  agencies  on  methods  by  which  to  coordi- 
nate existing  resources  and  facilities,  and 
conduct  studies  with  a  view  ^  formulating 
ways  by  which  creative  activity  and  high 
standards  and  increased  opportunities  in  the 
arts  may  be  encouraged. 

The  panel  supports  the  development  of  a 
'  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  urges  that 
sufficient  funds  be  provided  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  it  by  Congress. 

Strengthening  and  utilizing  present 
programs 

The  panel  believes  that  existing  Federal 
arts  programs,  limited  though  they  are,  can 
be  strengthened  and  that  Federal  programs 
Indirectly  affecting  the  arts  should  be  ad- 
ministered with  a  greater  awareness  of  their 
cultural  implications. 

Direct  commitment  to  the  arts:  There  are 
a  few  continuing  Federal  programs  that  rec- 
ognize and  p.ovide  opportunities  for  the  pro- 
fessional performing  arts.  In  the  aggregate 
they  are  of  slight  magnitude  and  are  largely 
dependent  on  private  gifts.  Among  them 
are  the  literary  and  music  programs  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Gallery, 
and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  whicli  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's most  direct  commitment  to  the  arts. 

Th3  Office  of  Education  has  established  an 
Arts  and  Humanities  Branch  to  strengthen 
general  arts  education  and  improve  the  level 
of  public  appreciation.  There  are  Important 
possibilities  for  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  in  its  programs. 

Incidental  but  direct  support :  The  cultural 
presentations  program  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  entertainment  programs  of  the 
Defense  Department  are  among  the  several 
areas  in  which  the  Federal  Government  di- 
rectly supports  the  arts,  but  only  incidentally 
to  fulfilling  some  other  purpose. 

Indirect  support  of  value:  There  are  also 
Federal  programs  uru-elated  in  origin  to  the 
arts  that  could  give  great  assistance  to  them 
if  administered  with  this  possibility  in  mind. 
The  urban  renewal  program  can  be  of  help 
in  providing  suitable  and  strategically  lo- 
cated land  for  new  facilities  for  the  perform- 
ing arts,  and  cultural  facilities  can  be-  In- 
cluded in  Federal  public  works. 

Encouragement.  not  restriction:  The 
Federal  Government  imposes  special  tax  bur- 
dens on  presentation  of  the  performing  arts. 
This  is  most  notably  true  of  the  commercial 
theater,  subject  to  a  10-percent  excise  tax 
on    admissions.     The    commercial    theater's 


artistic  and  economic  future  is  vital  to  the 
performing  arts,  and  it  should  be  spared  the 
burden  of  the  admissions  tax. 

Direct  financial  assistance 

There  is  urgent  occasion  for  searching 
study  on  a  continuing  basis  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  to  determine  the  most 
desirable  types  of  Federal  support  and  the 
most  desirable  ways  of  providing  them.  One 
kind  of  support  would  be  to  make  matching 
grants  for  adequate  physical  facilities,  of 
which  there  is  a  grave  shortage  for  the  pro- 
fessional performing  arts.  Another  would 
be  to  make  matching  grants  to  the  States, 
which  would  administer  aid  to  their  arts 
organizations.  Still  another  would  be  em- 
bodied in  national  education  programs  to 
improve  the  quality  of  training  In  the  arts 
and  to  Increase  popular  appreciation  for 
them,  which,  viewed  in  the  longer  perspec- 
tive, is  essential  to  their  economic  salva- 
tion. 

The  panel  believes  that  for  the  present 
Federal  aid  for  arts  organizations,  apart  from 
the  minuscule  amount  now  available,  can 
be  most  effectively  provided  through  match- 
ing grants  to  meet  the  capital  needs  for  arts 
organizations. 

In  urging  that  grants  be  restricted  at 
present  for  assistance  to  building,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  we  need  far 
more  general  experience  in  making  grants 
to  arts  organizations.  Matching  grants  for 
capital  development  can  help  provide  this 
experience.  Grants  for  other  purposes  re- 
lated to  the  arts  can  be  considered  as  the 
Nation's  cultural  program  develops. 

Meantime,  we  will  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion toward  solving  a  basic  problem  in  the 
performing  arts — the  need  for  adequate 
physical  facilities.  The  record  demonstrates 
that  the  Federal  Government,  by  the  Judi- 
cious use  of  the  matching  principle,  can 
stimulate  increased  State  and  local,  public 
and  private  support. 

In  summary,  the  panel  concludes  that 
while  private  support  should  remain  domi- 
nant, the  Federal  Government — together 
with  State  and  local  governments — should 
give  strong  support  to  the  arts,  including 
the  performing  arts,  by  appropriate  recog- 
nition of  their  importance,  by  direct  and 
Indirect  encouragement,  and  by  financial 
cooperation. 

CHAPTER   8.    ORGANIZATION   AND   MANAGEMENT 
OP    THE    ARTS 

Too  many  people  believe  that  a  simple 
infusion  of  more  money  will  s«s!ve  all  the 
problems  of  tlie  performing  arts  In  this 
country.  But  money  Is,  In  the  last  analysis, 
a  neutral  object,  a  tool.  It  has  no  capacity 
for  vision;  this  must  be  supplied  by  men. 
As  talent  is  needed  to  create  and  perform 
a  work  of  art,  so  equal  talent — though  of  a 
different  sort — is  needed  to  create  and  govern 
the  institutions  that  provide  the  settings  for 
these  arts.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  panel 
believes  It  essential  for  an  arts  organization 
to  have  an  effective  board  of  trustees  and 
competent  management  In  addition  to 
talented  artistic  direction. 

The  governing  board 

Whenever  performing  arts  organizations 
reach  the  stage  of  development  where  perma- 
nence is  sought,  they  almost  invariably  be- 
come nonprofit  corporations,  headed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  vested  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  and  expanding  the 
organization. 

This  board  has  certain  obvious  functions: 
to  determine  the  larger  objectives  of  the 
organization,  to  retain  the  best  available 
artistic  direction  and  business  management, 
and,  having  accomplished  the  latter,  to  back 
their  judgment  when  the  inevitable  con- 
flicts with  artists  or  with  elements  in  the 
community  arise.  In  fulfilling  these  respon- 
sibilities, the  board  has  a  pressing  obligation 
to  make  certain  the  Institution  has  finan- 


cial stability,  for  without  It  there  can  be 
little  hope  of  attaining  either  the  long-range 
or  the  short-term  goals  the  board  may  decide 
upon. 

The  actual  selection  of  goals  is  crucial.  A 
careful  step-by-step  plan,  projected  over  a 
number  of  years,  is  essential  to  the  arts 
organization,  as  is  the  selection  of  ultimate 
goals  that  are  realistic  in  terms  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  community  served. 

As  the  number  and  complexity  of  arts  or- 
ganisations grow,  board  membership  Is  be- 
coming much  more  arduous  than  in  decades 
past.  Yet  board  recruitment  remains  mucli 
too  casual  in  most  organizations.  Meticu- 
lous auditioning  procedures  are  used  for 
second  violinists,  members  of  the  opera 
chorus,  and  bit  players  in  the  theater,  but 
people  about  whom  practically  nothing  Is 
known  often  are  chosen  to  be  trustees.  The 
potential  for  serious  and  prolonged  damage 
to  the  organization  is  as  high  in  tlie  board 
room  as  on  the  stage. 

Although  effective  trustees  are  bound  to 
work  continuously  with  their  artistic  direc- 
tors and  business  managers,  they  do  not 
meddle  in  artistic  direction  and  business 
maiia.gement.  For  tliem  tliere  is  profound 
wisdom  in  the  injunction:  Do  your  best  to 
see  that  the  organization  is  good,  that  it  is 
well  manned,  and  that  it  runs  smoothly — 
but  don't  try  to  run  it. 

Artistic  direction 

The  task  of  selecting  an  artistic  director 
is  perhaps  the  most  critical  a  board  of  trus- 
tees faces.  Tlie  artistic  director  sets  the 
standards  of  production,  and  artistic  re- 
sults can  be  no  better  than  the  quality  of 
artistic  direction. 

What,  generally,  are  f.ie  conditions  from 
which  h'lgli  standards  derive? 

Well-trained  artists:  The  training  and  ex- 
perience of  the  ensemble,  individually  and 
as  a  whole,  are  crucial  elements  in  determin- 
ing stand.irds  of  performance. 

Rehearsal  time:  Most  critical  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  new  and  unfamiliar  works,  insuf- 
ficient rehearsal  hours  can  likewise  damage 
with  almost  equal  force  the  standard  reper- 
tory. Few  artists  ever  feel  adequately  re- 
hearsed, but  it  is  too  often  true  in  fact  as 
well. 

Length  of  season:  Qu."lity  thrives  on  prac- 
tice and  sustained  performance.  It  can 
scarcely  grow  in  a  season  that  is  nothing  but 
a  limited  engagement  or  a  scattered  handful 
of  performances. 

Compensation  of  performers :  Whatever  the 
'  size  of  the  group  or  the  length  of  Its  season, 
an  ill-paid  performer  is  a  dissatisfied  per- 
former. 

Physical  facilities:  Many  a  performance 
might  as  well  go  unheard  and  unseen  as  to 
play  In  halls  so  ungrateful  to  sound  and  sight 
that  players  and  audience  alike  have  trouble 
perceiving  a  total  effect. 

Audience:  Only  at  its  peril  does  an  artistic 
director  Ignore  his  audience's  taste.  This  Is 
a  delicate  and  difficult  measurement  to  make, 
not  unlike  the  statesman's:  How  to  lead  for- 
ward, but  not  too  fast. 

Each  of  these  conditions  Is  to  an  extent 
controllable  by  trustees  and  management, 
artistic  and  business.  Each  decision  carries 
a  price  tag  and  each  requires  Judgment, 
knowledge,  and  taste,  in  order  that  proper 
decisions  may  be  arrived  at  by  all  concerned. 
It  Is  essential,  therefore,  that  artistic  and 
business  management  work  In  true  partner- 
ship, the  director  respecting  the  manager's 
concerns,  and  vice  versa,  and  the  trustees 
respecting  both.  Only  a  .smoothly  function- 
ing team,  In  which  each  of  these  elements 
complements  the  others,  can  create  a  strong 
arts  organization. 

Management 
Resourceful   business   and   administrative 
leadership  Is  a  necessary  element  In  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  performing  arts. 
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Too  often  the  dilettante  mantality— belief 
ttiat  all  that  is  needed  for  success  is  talented 
artists— prevails.  But  a  good  orchestra,  a 
Bood  theater,  a  good  opera  or  dance  group 
cannot  be  established  or  run  by  well-wishing 
volunteers. 

What  constitutes  a  good  mai&Bger?  He  has 
been  described  as  a  man  '^who  must  be 
knowledgeable  in  the  art  witih  which  he  is 
concerned,  an  impresario,  labor  negotiator, 
diplomat,  educator,  publicity  land  public  re- 
lations expert,  politician,  skilled  business- 
man, a  social  sophisticate,  a  jservant  of  the 
community,  a  tireless  leader — becomingly 
humble  before  authority— a  teacher,  a 
tyrant,  and  a  continuing  student  of  the 
arts."  It  is  obvious  that  artistic  knowledge 
of  the  field  is  not  the  only  qjualification  for 
a  successful  manager.  The  ^teps  that  have 
been  taken  to  train  a  new  geaeration  of  arts 
administrators  are  welcome,  but  mo.e  effort, 
on  a  more  formal  basis,  needs;  to  be  made. 

Labor  negotiations  are  one  of  an  arts  man- 
ager's preoccuptions.  The  core  of  the  per- 
forming arts — the  actor,  the  musician,  the 
dancer,  the  singer,  the  stagehand,  the  scene 
painter,  the  trucker,  the  prioss  agent,  and 
sometimes  even  the  usher  anfl  the  ticket 
taker— is  made  up  of  union  naembers.  Man- 
agement in  effect  is  an  ageiiit  for  the  per- 
former in  collecting  money,  providing  the 
stage,  and  creating  the  aufllence.  Hence, 
there  is  a  clear  demand  for  hiutual  respon- 
sibility. A  constant  balance  Jias  to  be  struck 
between  management's  drivei  for  quality  at 
a  reasonable  cost  and  the  union's  aim  of  Job 
secui-ity  with  fair  pay  for  services  rendered. 
If  either  fails,  both  suffer. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  there  Is 
considerable  hope  in  mechanisms  through 
which  management  and  the  unions  discuss 
their  problems  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere, 
without  the  pressure  of  a  strike  deadline. 
To  tell  employees,  when  a  cc^nt'act  Is  about 
to  expire,  how  badly  off  the  Employer  is,  has 
never  been  a  persuasive  management  tactic. 
More  condor  and  more  contact  on  a  year- 
round  basis  would  help  both  sides  anticipate 
Issues  and  achieve  greater  understanding  of 
their  mutual  problems.  ] 

A  national  center  for  information 
There  Is   an   evident   need   for  Increasing 
communication  in  the  performing  arts  both 
within  and  among  the  various  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  encouijagement  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  arts  coiincll  movement 
and  the  development  of  service  organiza- 
tions, there  is  need  for  a  national  repository 
of  Information,  a  place  to  which  Inquiries 
about  all  the  performing  airts  may  be  di- 
rected. Despite  the  diversity  of  problems 
confronting  the  various  art$,  it  Is  also  evi- 
dent that  there  are  many  ccnnmon  problems 
as  well,  and  that  groups  in  each  field  can 
learn  from  the  experience  of  the  others  and 
that  the  general  public  needs  to  know  more 
about  all  of  them. 

The  panel  believes  there  isi  urgent  need  for 
an  Independent  national  iniormatlon  center 
that  can  assume  an  important  and  continu- 
ing role  In  the  development  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  and  urges  that  every  encoiu*agement 
be  given  to  Its  establishment,! 

CHAPTER    9.   THE   UNIVERSITY    AND    THE   PROFES- 
SIONAL  PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  traditional  role  of  the  university  In 
the  arts  has  been  to  develop  appreciation 
and  understanding  among  its  students.  This 
role  has  greatly  expanded  In  the  years  since 
World  War  II,  and  many  universities  now 
find  themselves  involved  in  areas  of  experi- 
ence that  are  quite  new  to  tljem.  Some  have 
become  homes  for  professional  arts  groups 
and  artlsts-in-resldence;  almost  all  have  dis- 
covered that  their  responsibilities  as  artis- 
tic Impresarios,  offering  more  programs  of 
higher  caliber  to  their  own  and  surrounding 
communities,  have  grown  mightily.  Still 
others  are  attempting  to  etrengthen  their 
arts  and  humanities  programs  in  an  effort  to 


maintain  a  balance  between  them  and  the 
burgeoning  teaching  and  research  programs 
In  the  sciences  and  to  contribute  to  a  greater 
public  appreciation  of  the  arts. 

Nor  is  this  an  end  to  the  growth  of  the 
university's  influence  in  our  artistic  life.  As 
Independent  drama  schools,  art  institutes, 
and  music  conservatories  have  declined  in 
number,  the  universities  with  a  generally 
broader  base  of  public  and  private  support 
have  begun  to  assume  increasing  responsi- 
bility for  training  future  performers. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  proper  train- 
ing cannot  take  place  in  the  context  of  gen- 
eral education,  and  that  university  educators 
do  not  understand  the  single-minded  con- 
centration that  must  go  Into  the  training 
of  the  professional  performer.  They  feel 
that  private  professional  schools  and  con- 
servatories are  the  only  Institutions  capable 
of  providing  the  environment  and  discipline 
that  nurtures  commitment  to  the  arts.  Suf- 
ficient evidence  Is  by  no  means  available  to 
support  these  claims.  However,  the  panel 
believes  schools  and  conservatories  of  recog- 
nized standards  must  not  be  allowed  to 
weaken  or  disappear,  as  some  have  in  recent 
decades.  They  must,  Instead,  be  strength- 
ened, for  they  continue  to  produce  the  ma- 
jority of  solo  artists  and  the  ensemble 
musicians  who  man  our  finest  musical  In- 
stitutions; from  them  come  some  of  our  best . 
trained  actors  and  virtually  all  our  profes- 
sional dancers. 

Nonetheless,  the  panel  believes  that  the 
universities  will  play  an  Increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  the  training  of  professional 
performing  artists.  Those  universities  that 
decide  to  assume  a  responsibility  for  profes- 
sional training  must  be  prepared  to  adjust 
their  admissions  policies  and  currlcular  re- 
quirements as  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  students  of  the  performing  arts,  and 
they  must  attract  the  most  highly  qualified 
performing  artists  as  teachers  to  their  facul- 
ties. \ 

Research  and  experimentation  In  the  per- 
forming arts  are  an  Important  new  role  for 
the  university.  Experiments  in  electronic 
music  and  in  the  development  of  new  stag- 
ing and  lighting  techniques  already  have 
been  launched  and  could  well  be  expanded. 
Research  Into  the  conditions  under  which 
performers  and  artistic  talent  best  flourish 
could  be  undertaken. 

The  expansion  of  the  university's  role  In 
sponsoring  performances  on  the  campus 
offers  the  encouraging  prospect  of  more  em- 
ployment for  professional  artists  and  In- 
creased availability  of  cultural  opportunities 
for  grealer  numbers  of  people.  University 
concert  bureaus  are  generally  free  from  com- 
mitment to  the  star  system  and  have  pro- 
vided young,  relatively  unknown  artists  with 
opportunities  to  establish  their  reputations. 
Indeed,  without  them  the  modern  dance 
could  not  exist  at  all  in  the  United  States. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  university 
Is  the  only  agency  capable  of  organizing  pro- 
grams of  high  quality  In  all  the  arts.  In  this 
respect  it  provides  a  public  service  for  which, 
as  a  public  Institution,  it  Is  uniquely 
qualified. 

The  panel  believes  there  Is  urgent  need  to 
redress  the  existing  Imbalance  In  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  physical  sciences  and 
that  of  the  arts  and  humanities  In  uni- 
versities. 

CHAPTER    10.    BUILDING    GREATER    APPRECIATION 

A  basic  problem  for  the  performing  arts  is 
to  create  an  environment  favorable  to  their 
growth.  It  Is  not  enough  for  our  country 
to  have  artists  of  high  quality.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  strong  performing  arts  In- 
stitutions— opera  companies,  repertory  the- 
aters, symphony  orchestras,  choral  and 
chamber  music  groups,  dance  companies. 
There  must  also  be  a  sizable  public  pre- 
pared through  education,  both  formal  and 
Informal,  to  receive  aesthetic  pleasure  from 


their  efforts  and  eager  to  Join  In  the  at- 
tempt to  enhance  the  Nation's  cultural  life. 
Without  a  public  of  this  kind,  the  artist  has 
no  one  with  whom  to  communicate,  arts  In- 
stitutions operate  in  a  vacuxim,  and  there 
cannot  be  growth  and  liveliness  In  our 
culture. 

Education 

The  creation  of  a  propitious  environment 
for  the  arts  depends  primarily  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  a  people.  Any  significant  increase 
in  demand  for  the  performing  arts  will  de- 
rive only  from  a  citizenry  that  has  come  to 
love  them  and  to  depend  on  them. 

The  role  of  the  family  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. If  it  Is  not  Interested  In  the  arts, 
is  not  willing  to  offer  youngsters  at  least  an 
occasional  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity about  what  goes  on  inside  the  theater 
or  recital  hall  or  opera  house,  then  no  formal 
effort  at  cultural  education  Is  likely  to  be 
very  successful. 

While  the  performing  arts  have  tradition- 
ally been  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  the 
development  of  selective  performing 
groups — bands,  orchestras,  and  choruses — 
representing  a  relatively  small  segment  of 
the  total  school  population,  has  generally 
been  stressed.  Only  minor  attention  has 
been  given  to  cultivating  the  artistic  tastes 
of  the  large  mass  of  students  not  engaged  In 
performing  organizations.  We  need  more 
and  better  trained  teachers  in  the  arts,  par- 
ticularly at  the  elementary  school  level. 
School  administrators  need  to  be  made  more 
aware  of  the  place  of  the  arts  in  a^balanced 
curriculum.  The  American  school,  in  gen- 
eral, should  show  greater  imagination,  intla- 
tive,  and  responsibility  than  It  has  In  bring- 
ing art  to  the  school  and  the  child  to  art. 

Independent  agencies,  such  as  Young  Au- 
diences, are  also  helping  build  audiences 
among  children  of  school  age  and  In  recent 
years  performing  arts  organizations  them- 
selves have  assumed  greater  responsibility 
for  building  appreciation  of  their -arts  among 
youth.  Observing  what  has  been  done  In 
Europe,  some  have  established  children's 
matinees,  other  youth  events,  and  special 
student  ticket  prices. 

While  present  day  activity  by  the  schools, 
by   independent   agencies,   and   by  arts   or- 
ganizations   themselves    are    heartening,    it 
must  be  candidly  admitted  that  they  are  but 
a  fraction  of  what  will  have  to  be  provided  if 
the  education  of  yoimg  people  in  the  live 
performing  arts  Is  to  be  measurably  broad- 
ened in  oiu-  lifetime.    The  effective  exposure 
of  young  people  to  the  arts  is  as  much  a 
civic   responsibility   as    programs    in   health 
and  welfare.    Although  the  panel  recognizes 
that  the  Initiative  for  an  expanded  educa- 
tional effort  in  the  arts  will  generally  come 
from   individuals,   success    In    the   measure 
necessary  will  require  the  combined  backing 
of  the  family  and  school  system.    Also  Im- 
portant  are  the   encouragement   of  private 
organizations,  local  and  State  arts  councils, 
and   the  cooperation  of  local   governments 
and  the  Federal  Office  of  Education. 
Availability  of  performances 
For  adults,  too,  the  actual  presence  of  the 
performing  arts  Is  essential  to  audience  de- 
velopment.   The  ready  availability  of  music 
In  Germany,  Austria,   and  Italy,  of  drama 
and  ballet  In  Russia,  has  no  counterpart  to- 
day in  America. 

The  new  mobility 
Many  more  resident  professional  perform- 
ing arts  organizations  are  needed  In  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  but  If  the 
arts  are  to  be  made  as  widely  available  as  Is 
desirable,  the  panel  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  Increasing  the  mobility  of  the  performing 
arts  by  new  means  and  on  a  new  scale. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  new,  broader  concept 
of  touring,  of  Increased  mobility.  Estab- 
lished organizations  totirlng  within  a  State 
under  the  sponsorship  of  a  State  arts  council 
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Is  a  recent  development.  Another  new  kind 
of  touring  is  that  undertaken  within  a  single 
metropolitan  area,  bringing  theater  or  music 
to  people  who  are  remote  psycholoeically 
rather  than  physically  from  the  cultural 
center  of  things.  So  is  touring  by  a  regional 
company,  its  settings  and  equipment  spe- 
cifically designed  for  a  homeless  life.*  So  is 
touring  by  a  company  set  up  to  appeal  to  a 
specific  kind  of  audience — children,  workers, 
the  institutionalized. 

Mass  media 

Television,  radio,  and  recordings  offer  the 
t^hnical  means  to  provide  virtually  every 
American  with  the  possibility  of  witnessing — 
albeit  remotely — performances  of  high  qual- 
ity. There  is  no  possibility  now  for  live  per- 
formances of  similar  quality  to  reach  this 
mass  audience.  Hence,  the  media  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  fill  a  gap  that  is  likely 
to  exist  indefinitely,  even  though  it  may  be 
contended  that  the  live  arts  and  the  elec- 
tronically transmitted  arts  are  two  quite 
separate  forms.  This  panel,  however,  be- 
lieves the  importance  of  the  electronic 
media  cannot  be  overstressed  In  Increasing 
the  availability  of  the  performing  arts  of  high 
quality  and  in  creating  new  audiences  and 
even  new  works  for  them.  In  the  view  of 
this  panel,  the  commercial  television  indus- 
try has  a  definite  responsibility  to  improve 
its  methods  of  presentation  and  programing 
in  the  performing  arts. 

Educational  television,  not  being  bound  by 
the  same  requirements  as  commercial  tele- 
vision, has  potentially  greater  flexibility  in 
programing  material  relating  to  the  perform- 
ing arts.  It  can  encourage  appreciation  of 
fine  drama  and  music,  familiarize  the  audi- 
ence with  the  complexities  of  technique  in 
performance;  increase  appreciation  of  the 
modern  and  classical  repertory  through  re- 
iterated hearing;  and  illuminate  matters  of 
form  and  content  through  critical  discus- 
sions. 

But  educational  television  generally  has 
not  done  these  things  well  enough  or  often 
enough.  It  lacks  funds,  in  some  cities  It 
has  been  unable  to  reach  agreement  with 
performer  unions,  and  it  has  not  In  general 
attracted  top-quality  television  production. 
Most  serious  of  all,  it  is  still  debating  Its 
proper  function:  Should  it  be  primarily  a 
teaching  service  offering  In-school  services 
and  advdt  education  services?  Or  should  it 
be  a  general  cultiu'al  medlimi?  When  it  sur- 
mounts these  hurdles,  when  It  decides  what 
it  is  and  what  it  wants  to  be,  the  panel  be- 
lieves educational  television  has  a  great  op- 
portunity to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  arts.  The  panel  urges  the  community 
to  provide  the  support  necessary  to  exploit 
this  opportunity  vigorously. 

Amateur  activity 

The  extent  to  which  amatexir  activity 
In  the  performing  arts  strengthens  audiences 
for  professional  performances  is  a  question 
on  which  opinions  are  deeply  divided.  In- 
experienced audiences,  whose  only  exposure 
to  the  living  theater  is  through  amateur 
dramatics  of  less  than  first-rate  quality, 
sometimes  compare  it  to  the  superior  quality 
of  television  and  motion  pictures  and  con- 
clude that  the  difference  is  in  the  media 
rather  than  In  the  level  of  acting.  Amateur 
and  community  groups  occasionally  are  an- 
tagonistic to  professional  drama — and  vice 
versa — since  both  compete  for  box  office  and 
financial  support.  On  the  other  hand,  ama- 
teurism can  be  an  ally  of  successful  profes- 
sional performance.  The  individual  who 
finds  a  personal  commitment  beyond  his  own 
satisfaction  in  playing  in  a  string  quartet  at 
home  or  in  performing  on  the  boards  of  the 
local  little  theater  surely  gains  an  increased 
understanding  of  the  crafts  Involved. 

So  long  as  neither  professional  nor  amateur 
confuses  the  two  areas  of  expression  and 
both  retain  a  perspective  toward  excellence, 
the  relationship  between  them  can  be  lively 


and  constructive.  The  panel  believes  that 
thriving  amateurism  can  play  a  major  role 
in  creating  audiences  for  high  quality  pro- 
fessional performance  and  that  amateur  in- 
terest in  the  arts  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way. 

CHAPTER   H.    THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  PERFORM- 
ING ARTS 

This  study  of  the  performing  arts  Is  inade 
with  tlie  conviction  that  the  arts  are  one  of 
the  central  elements  of  a  good  society,  an 
essential  of  a  full  life  for  the  many,  not  a 
luxury  for  the  few.  However,  we  can  never 
e.xpect  to  fill  our  concert  halls,  our  theaters, 
our  opera  houses — the  ones  we  now  have  and 
the  ones  we  shall  build — unless  men  and 
women  and  young  people  experience  within 
their  walls  some  new  perception  of  man  and 
the  meaning  of  his  life.  We  cannot  hope  to 
hold  the  audiences  we  now  possess  or  gain 
new  audiences  without  drama  that  Is  moving 
and  exciting,  music  that  stirs  and  grips  the 
listener,  and  dance  that  creates  true  enjoy- 
ment. We  may  talk  ad  infinitum  of  box  office 
prices  and  subscription  campaigns,  press 
agentry  and  public  relations,  classes  and 
seminars  and  critics;  the  only  thing  that  will 
draw  and  hold  audiences,  present  and  future, 
is  a  world  of  the  performing  arts  that  is  vital, 
beautiful,  and  relevant — in  classical  as  well 
as  contemporary  forms. 

It  is  a  bold  venture  to  envisage  a  great  en- 
largement of  the  mission  of  the  performing 
arts  when  all  of  them  are  in  deep  economic 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  their  present  pro- 
grams. The  full  development  of  our  po- 
tential in  the  arts  presents  a  challenge  to 
the  restless  American  spirit  that  will  call 
upon  its  reserves  of  strength,  imagination, 
and  capacity  to  innovate.  We  believe  the 
challenge  is  worthy  of  the  Nation  and  that 
the  Nation  is  equal  to  the  challenge. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mar  8, 
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Rockefeller  Fund  Report  Creates  a  Niche 

FOR  the  Performing  Arts 

(By  John  Molleson) 

The  performing  arts  in  America  are  deep- 
ly in  trouble,  but  the  day  will  come  when 
the  arts  are  central  in  our  society,  and  per- 
formers will  be  considered  as  necessary  as 
teachers. 

Private  initiative  must  be  paramount  in 
strengthening  the  performing  arts,  though 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Government  should 
give  their  support.  Above  all.  the  direction 
of  the  arts  must  remain  in  private  hands  en- 
Joying  complete  artistic  freedom. 

These  are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  a 
30-member  Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund  panel 
after  an  18-month  study  of  the  nonprofit, 
professional  performing  arts  in  America. 
Earlier  Rockefeller  reports,  issued  between 
1958  and  1961,  were  on  foreign  policy,  de- 
fense, education,  democracy,  and  economic 
affairs. 

"Only  in  our  time  have  we  begun  to  rec- 
ognize the  arts  as  a  community  concern  to  be 
placed  alongside  our  long-accepted  responsi- 
bilities for  libraries,  museums,  hospitals,  and 
schools."  said  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d,  chair- 
man of  the  panel,  and  of  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 

Underlying  the  report  is  an  unstated 
theme  that  Government,  business,  and  the 
arts  are  compatible  in  American  society — 
and  that  an  American  solution  will  be  found 
to  the  problems  of  cultural  development  on 
a  continental  scale. 

It  makes  the  first  time,  the  panelists  said, 
that  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  state  of 
the  American  performing  arts  has  been  at- 
tempted. Its  findings  are  based  on  surveys  of 
100  corporations,  interviews  with  officials  of 
75  philanthropies,  discussions  with  dozens  of 
expert  witnesses,  and  hundreds  of  interviews. 

Although  one  panelist,  Samuel  R.  Rosen- 
baum,  trustee  of  the  Recording  Industries 
Trust  Funds,  estimated  that  the  present  pay- 


ing audience  of  the  live  professional  perform- 
ing arts  does  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the 
population,  the  report  emphasizes  that  "the 
arts  are  not  for  the  privileged  few  but  for 
the  many  •  •  •  their  place  is  not  on  the 
perip}iery  of  society,  but  at  its  center  •  ♦  • 
they  are  not  just  a  form  of  recreation  but 
are  of  central  importance  to  our  well-being 
and  happiness." 

One  of  the  chief  findings  of  the  report  is 
that  the  size  of  America  and  the  present 
shortage  of  competent  professional  arts 
organizations  call  for  the  establishment  of 
institutions  that  will  serve  large  geographic 
areas.  New  concepts  of  putting  shows  on 
the  road  and  of  regional  organization  will 
be  required,  the  panel  said. 

what's  asked 

The  panel  asked  for  the  formation  of  non- 
profit professional  theater  companies  and 
symphony  orchestras  In  50  metropolitan 
areas,  along  with  6  regional  opera  com- 
panics,  choral  groups,  and  dance  companies- 
operating  year  round.  To  support  them,  an 
additional  $40  to  $60  million  above  projected 
box  office  receipts  would  be  needed  an- 
nually— about  one-hundredth  of  1  percent 
of  the  national  income,  the  survey  said. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  272 -page  report 
"The  Performing  Arts:  Problems  and  Pros^ 
pects."  published  today  by  McGraw-Hill,  Mr 
Rockefeller  calls  the  study  "a  challenge,  not 
an  answer.  If  the  arts  are  vital  to  a  mature 
civilization,  how  do  they  best  flourish?  What 
organizations  are  needed  to  nourish  them? 
How  are  they  to  be  supported  and  main- 
tained?" 

The  study  found  a  "tremendous  potential" 
for  the  arts  in  America,  but  despite  the 
growth  of  amateur  activity  in  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  professional  troupes  and  institutions 
producing  opera,  drama,  music,  and  dance 
are  "in  trouble." 

These  arts,  the  panel  found,  are  unable 
to  pay  their  own  way,  lack  strong  sponsor- 
ship and  are  shabbily  housed.  Their  artists 
are  underpaid,  underemployed  and,  often, 
undertralned.  Arts  management  Is  beset 
by  problems  of  money,  labor,  audiences  and 
standards. 

Rather  than  rely  exclusively  on  Govern- 
ment subsidies,  the  panel  placed  "major  re- 
sponsibility" for  the  survival  and  growth  of 
American  performing  arts  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  private  contributor— Individuals, 
foundations  and  corporations. 

The  performing  arts  are  not  self-sup- 
porting, and  should  not  be  expected  to  be 
the  study  said.  To  cover  all  costs  with  ticket 
sales  would  price  the  arts  beyond  much  of 
the  potential  audience  and  discourage  new 
and  experimental  works. 

The  panelists  noted  that  culture  receives 
a  surprisingly  small  percentage  of  private 
philanthropy  In  the  United  States.  Private 
gifts  to  all  causes  totaled  $10  billion  in  1963, 
the  report  said,  and  less  than  2  percent 
(about  $200  million)  went  to  cultural  pro- 
grams of  all  kinds,  with  the  performing  arts 
receiving  less  than  half  that  amount. 

"But  there  Is  nothing  Immutable  about  the 
way  the  charitable  dollar  is  divided  up,"  the 
panel  said.  "It  is  only  In  the  past  few  years 
that  cultural  activities  have  entered  seri- 
ously Into  competition  for  the  philanthropic 
dollar." 

In  encouraging  Increased  foundation  sup- 
port, the  panel  urged  local  foundations  to 
stimulate  audience  growth  and  new  cultural 
Institutions  In  the  communities.  The  large 
national  foundations  were  asked  to  make 
their  contribution  in  planning  and  innovat- 
ing on  a  national  scale. 

As  for  Government  aid,  the  study  recom- 
mended that  local  governments  take  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  adequate  arts  educa- 
tion in  the  schools.  State  governments  for 
support  of  touring  groups  and  cooperation 
among  regional  organizations,  and  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  for  provldling  matching 
funds  for  building  concert  halle  and  theaters. 
the  men 
The  30  panelists,  most  of  them  board  mem- 
bers and  trustees  of  arts  organizations,  in- 
cluded such  men  as  August  Heckscher,  di- 
rector of  the  20th  Century  Fund  and  former 
soecial  consultant  on  the  arte  to  President 
Kennedy;  Devereux  C.  Josephs,  former  board 
chairman  of  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  trustee  of  Lincoln  Center;  John  H.  Mac- 
Fadyen,  former  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  the  Arts;  Joseph  Verner 
Reed,  chairman  of  the  American  Shakespeare 
Festival,  Stratford,  Conn.;  and  Frank  Stan- 
ton, CBS  president. 
Among  their  other  proposals  were  these: 
Formation  of  a  national  information  cen- 
ter to  assist  the  arts  and  communities,  cor- 
porations, foundations,  anc|  governments 
seeking  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  art  de- 
velopments. 

Construction  of  concert  halls  and  theaters. 
More  than  100  cultural  centers  are  being 
built  or  planned,  but  only  30  are  designed 
for  more  than  1  performing  art. 

Encouragement  of  community  and  State 
arts  councils.  , 

Adequate  pay  and  longd*  seasons  for 
artists. 

Year-round  communication  between  man- 
agement and  unions. 

Repeal  of  the  10  percent  Federal  tax  on 
theater  admissions. 

Increased  and  better  arts  programs  by 
educational  and  commercial  television. 

Greater  attention  to  the  arts  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools. 

Revision  of  university  entrance  require- 
ments to  meet  the  special  needs  of  young 
artists. 

Performing  arts  organizations  should  seek 
funds  in  joint  fundraising  efforts,  emphasiz- 
ing more  clearly  than  they  now  do  their 
goals  and  their  value  to  the  community. 

The  report  concludes:  "In  the  middle  of 
the  20th  century  the  full  development  of 
our  potential  in  the  arts  •  •  •  presents  a 
challenge  to  the  restless  Amesrican  spirit  that 
will  call  upon  Its  reserves  of  strength,  imagi- 
nation, and  capacity  to  innovate.  We  be- 
lieve the  challenge  is  worthy  of  the  Nation, 
and  that  the  Nation  is  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge." 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Vast  New  Program  of  Aid  for  Arts  Urged 

on      Nation — Report      by      Rockefeller 

Bros.  Warns  of  Need  for  Funds 
(By  Richard  F.  Shepard) 

A  vast,  comprehensive  program  of  aug- 
mented nationwide  support  for  the  perform- 
ing arts  is  called  for  In  an  exhaustive  report 
Issued  today  by  the  Rockefeller  Bros.  Pimd. 

The  55,000-word  report,  2  years  In  the 
making,  finds  that  the  arts  are  In  trouble  de- 
spite a  cultural  boom,  and  urges  increased 
support  by  Government  at  all  levels,  foun- 
dations, business,  and  the  public. 

The  most  extensive  Inventory  of  its  kind 
ever  undertaken  here,  the  report  examines 
the  problems,  goals,  and  methods  of  progress 
for  nonprofit,  professional  performing  arts 
such  as  resident  theater  symphonies,  operas, 
and  dance  troupes. 

Its  objective  is  to  explore  -ways  to  expand 
the  performing  arts  in  the  United  States 
without  sacrificing  Indispensable  high  stand- 
ards. The  report  is  the  seventh  done  by  the 
fund's  special  studies  project.  Since  1958 
■  the  project  has  studied  foreign  policy,  de- 
fense, education,  economic^,  democracy  and 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  American  life. 

The  performing  arts  were  chosen  as  a 
topic  because,  the  report  says,  "the  arts  are 
not  for  a  privileged  few  but  for  the  many; 
their  place  is  not  on  the  periphery  of  society 
but  at  its  center." 

Most  of  today's  cultural  expansion  repre- 
sents   amateur    activity,    the    report    finds. 


Comparatively  few  Americans  see  live  pro- 
fessional performances,  which  are  largely 
seasonal. 

The  report  concludes  that  ultimately  per- 
forming arts  should  be  considered  as  a  year- 
round  contribution.  It  makes  specific  pro- 
posals, as  an  interim  goal,  for  permanent 
companies  for  each  of  the  arts,  to  supple- 
ment those  already  in  existence. 

The  study,  published  today  by  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.  in  a  $4.95  clothbound 
edition  and  a  $1.95  paperback  under  the 
title  "The  Performing  Arts:  Problems  and 
Prospects,"  says,  "In  spite  of  tremendous 
growth  and  exciting  promise,  the  performing 
arts  as  we  see  them  today  are  In  trouble." 

A  30-person  panel,  headed  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  board  chairman  of  the  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  met  in  five 
2-day  sessions  to  agree  on  27  recommenda- 
tions. The  panel  was  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  the  arts,  hiimanities,  btisiness,  and 
labor. 

It  made  its  decisions  on  the  basis  of  what 
was  learned  from  40  witnesses  from  the  arts 
and  other  fields,  from  30  specially  commis- 
sioned papers,  and  from  more  than  400  Inter- 
views conducted  by  staff  members.  The  staff 
surveyed  100  corporations,  8  States,  and  47 
municipalities. 

"Our  work  is  not  intended  to  provide  all 
of  the  answers,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  said. 
"Rather  it  is  a  challenge.  The  presentation 
of  facts  on  a  focus  basis  can  be  meaningful 
and  helpful.  We  are  attempting  to  point  the 
way  to  action.  The  arts  are  forging  ahead. 
They  are  moving  fast  and  facing  real  prob- 
lems." 

Some  of  the  problems  outlined  in  the  re- 
port are: 

A  lack  of  service  and  Information  organi- 
zations to  provide  badly  needed  statistics 
that  could  guide  growth. 

A  dearth  of  performing  arts  organizations 
that  could  provide  facilities  for  presentations 
or  that  could  sponsor  dance  or  opera  com- 
panies in  large  population  centers. 

Poor  pay  for  most  performing  artists,  and 

short  seasons  that  make  for  unemployment. 

A  need  for  technological  research.     "The 

jjerforming  arts  have  been  laggard  in  sharing 

the  research  revolution." 

A  need  for  marked  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  training  for  artists.  For  Instance, 
there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  well-trained 
stringed-instrinnent  players  for  orchestras. 

Perennial  crisis  financing,  just  to  balance 
the  books  from  season  to  season.  Fiscal  prob- 
lems Increase  even  at  a  time  when  there  is 
more  public  interest  in  the  arts. 

Woefully  Inadequate  physical  facilities, 
despite  the  growth  of  centers. 

While  more  than  100  so-called  cultural  cen- 
ters are  being  built  or  planned,  the  report 
states  only  about  30  are  true  art  centers  that 
can  handle  more  than  one  performing  art. 
Others  are  basically  sports  arenas  or  conven- 
tion halls. 


GOVERNMENT    ACTION    PUT   FIRST 

The  major  recommendations  fall  into  the 
following  categories: 

Government 

While  goverment  should  in  no  circiun- 
stances  vitiate  private  initiative,  reduce  pri- 
vate responsibility  for  direction,  or  hamper 
complete  artistic  freedom,  the  relationship, 
traditionally  standoffish,  between  govern- 
ment and  the  performing  arts  must  be  exam- 
ined anew. 

"Increasingly  the  question  has  been  not 
whether  government  should  act  but  how  It 
should  act  and  at  what  level  and  by  what 
principles  it  should  shape  its  policy."  the  re- 
port observed. 

The  Federal  Government  should  develop 
the  newly  formed  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  strengthen  existing  Federal  arts  pro- 
grams, and  administer  programs  that  indi- 
rectly affect  the  arts  with  a  greater  awareness 
of  their  cultural  Implications.     It  should  also 


provide  matching  grants  for  the  construction 
of  facilities. 

The  report  called  for  changes  In  the  copy- 
right law,  which  now  permits  Juke  boxes 
to  avoid  royalty  payments,  and  suggested 
that  the  duration  of  copyrights  be  extended 
to  protect  artists.  It  urged  abolition  of  the 
10  percent  tax  on  tickets  for  the  commercial 
theater,  which  it  described  as  "the  experi- 
mental laboratory  for  drama  in  the  United 
States." 

State  government  should  foster  arts  coun- 
cils remove  tax  burdens  and  restrictive  leg- 
islation, support  touring  programs,  encour- 
age regional  cooperation  and  assess  arts  re- 
sources. 

Local  governments  can  strengthen  local 
arts  groups  by  Insuring  adequate  facilities, 
providing  funds  for  operating  costs,  supply- 
ing supporting  services,  purchasing  arts  or- 
ganization services  for  schools  and  commu- 
nity activities  and  exempting  such  groups 
from  taxes  and  license  fees.  Perhaps  most 
important,  the  study  of  the  arts,  for  ap- 
preciation and  performance,  should  be  part 
of  school  curricultims. 

Business 
Of  all  corporate  contributions  to  all  causes, 
only  3  or. 4  percent  go  to  the  arts.     Only  a 
few  more  "than  half  of  all  corporations  give 
anything  at  all  to  the  arts.    Corporate  con- 
tributions can  make   a   llfe-and-death   dif- 
ference   to    pyerforming    arts    organizations. 
Companies   should   realize   that   a    healthy 
cultural  environment  is  in  the  self-interest 
of  the  business  community. 
Foundations 
The  performing   arts   are  often   Inept  In 
seeking  foundation  grants.    Foundation  sup- 
port Is  "minuscule,"  although  there  Is  some 
evidence  of  a  general  Increase.    The  role  of 
local  foundations  may  be  as  Important  as 
any  single  factor  In  the  development  of  the 
arts.     They  shoxxld  provide  continuing  sup- 
port. 

National  foundations  can  contribute  most 
effectively  in  areas  of  planning  and  Innova- 
tion. Foundations  are  particularly  well 
suited  to  encourage  bold  and  venturesome 
projects. 

Public 

Of  the  Nation's  total  philanthropic  giving, 
cultural  projects  receive  only  about  $200 
million  a  year,  or  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
whole.  Performing  arts  get  much  less  than 
half  of  this  small  sum.  Despite  tax  burdens 
on  larger  Incomes,  high  and  middle  Income 
brackets  can  still  provide  more  support. 
Education 

Training  schools  and  conservatories  of  rec- 
ognized standards,  which  have  been  disap- 
pearing In  the  last  decade,  must  be  strength- 
ened because  they  produce  the  majority  of 
solo  artists  and  ensemble  mtislclans  of  our 
finest  musical  Institutions  as  well  as  our 
best-trained  actors  and  virtually  all  our  pro- 
fessional dancers. 

Universities  and  colleges  will  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  In  training  artists. 
They  should  adjust  admission  policies  and 
currlcular  requirements  for  such  students 
and  should  attract  the  most  highly  qualified 
artists  to  their  faculties.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  to  redress  the  existing  imbalance  in  the 
financial  support  of  the  physical  sciences 
and  that  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in  uni- 
versities. 

Effective  exposure  of  the  young  to  the  arts 
Is  as  much  a  civic  responsibility  as  health 
and  welfare  programs. 

Audience 

The  performing  arts  should  not  be  required 
to  live  entirely  on  box  office  receipts,  and 
Indeed,  they  carmot  do  so  and  still  fulfill 
their  true  cultural  mission. 

There  is  a  need  for  touring  companies  as 
well  as  for  many  more  resident  professional 
performing  arts  organizations  throughout  the 
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country.    The  mobility  of  the  arts  must  be 
increased   by   new   means   on   a   new   scale. 

Broadcasting  and  records  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  making  quality  works  available 
to  large  audiences.  Commercial  television 
should  improve  its  methods  of  presentation 
and  programing,  and  conunvinities  should 
provide  support  for  educational  TV. 

Thriving  amateurism  can  play  a  major 
role  in  creating  audiences  for  high-quality 
professional  performances  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Organization 

Board  members  should  be  as  carefully 
screened  as  performers. 

Officials  should  be  receptive  to  change 
and  innovation.  F^all  time  paid  chief  execu- 
tives  and  presidents  should  be  considered. 

Too  often  the  dilettante  mentality — be- 
lief that  all  that  is  needed  for  success  is 
talented  artists — prevails.  But  a  good 
orchestra,  a  good  theater,  a  good  opera  or 
dance  group  cannot  be  established  or  run  by 
well-wishing  volunteers. 

Often  unions  cooperate  with  management 
to  help  the  performing  arts.  On  the  other 
hand,  featherbedding  and  needless  extra 
charges  afflict  the  theater.  No  artist  should 
be  called  upon  to  subsidize  the  performing 
arts  by  working  for  low  wages. 

Goals 

The  Nation's  artistic  goal  will  be  realized 
when  the  performing  arts  are  considered  a 
permanent  year-round  contribution  to  com- 
munities around  the  country  and  our  artists 
are  considered  as  necessary  as  our  educators. 

Until  this  long-term  goal  is  achieved,  an 
interim  objective  would  be  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  number  of  companies  that  would 
operate  oh  a  12-month  basis,  in  contrast  to 
the  seasonal  operation  of  most  organizations 
at  present. 

These  would  consist  of  the  following: 

Fifty  permanent  theater  companies,  ap- 
proximating the  metropolitan  areas  with 
populations  of  more  than  500,000,  sufficiently 
large  to  support  yesir-round  resident  theater. 

Fifty  symphony  orchestras,  which  would 
provide,  along  with  full  orchestra  concerts, 
musicians  for  smaller  musical  groups. 

Six  regional  opera  companies,  offering  short 
seasons  in  several  metropolitan  areas  not 
yet  ready  to  support  year-round  perform- 
ances. These  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
present  four  major  resident  companies  and 
two  permanent  national  touring  companies. 

Six  regional  choral  groups. 

Six  regional  dance  companies  in  addition 
to  the  tw^o  major  resident  dance  groups  al- 
ready established. 

The  report  estimates  that,  at  present,  $60 
million  is  being  spent  each  year  to  operate 
high-quality  nonprofit  arts  organizations,  ex- 
cluding commercial  theater  and  semi- 
professional  and  amateur  activity. 

"Well-informed  estimates  of  the  annual 
operating  cost  of  the  establishment  outlined 
for  the  future  fall  between  $150  and  $200 
million,"  the  report  said.  "Therefore,  some- 
where between  $90  and  $140  million  of  addi- 
tional operating  funds  would  be  needed." 

Tickets  could  account  for  between  $50 
and  $80  million  a  year,  the  report  con- 
tinued. The  proposed  arts  establishment 
would  then  need  between  $40  and  $60  million 
annually  from  other  sources  for  normal  op- 
erating expenses.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
current  costs,  and  does  not  take  into  account 
capital  expenditures  for  more  and  better  halls 
and  theaters. 

"The  larger  amount  is  not  much  over  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent annual  income,"  the  panel  observed. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  follow- 
ing persons  were  panel  members: 

Patricia  M.  Baillargeon,  board  member  of 
the  Seattle  Repertory  Theater  and  Seattle 
Youth  Sjrmphony. 

Walker  L.  Cisler.  a  director  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Dayton,  a  director  and  past 
the     Minnesota     Orchestral 


Kenneth  N. 
president  of 
Association. 

T.  Keith  Glennan,  president  of  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Samuel  B.  Gould,  president  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York. 

William  B.  Hartsfield,  trustee  of  the  At- 
lanta Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Atlanta 
Music  Festival  Association. 

August  Heckscher,  director  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  and  trustee  of  the  Na- 
tional Repertory  Theater  Foundation. 

Margaret  Hickey,  senior  editor  for  public 
affairs  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Norris  Houghton,  cofounder  of  the 
Phoenix  Theater. 

Devereux  C.  Josephs,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Lincoln  Center,  trustee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  and  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Abbott  Kaplan,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Theater  Group  and  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Arts  Commission. 

Dexter  M.  Keezer,  economic  adviser  of 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 

Louis  Kronenberger,  professor  of  theater 
arts,  Brandeis  University. 

Warner  Lawson,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Howard  University,  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committees  on  Arts  for  the 
State  Department  and  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

John  H.  MacFadyen,  architect  and  former 
executive  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

Stanley  Marcus,  director  of  the  Community 
Arts  Fund  of  Dallas,  the  Dallas  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Dallas  Theater  Center. 

Henry  Allen  Moe,  president  and  board 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  and  president  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society. 

James  F.  Gates,  Jr.,  trustee  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Perry  T.  Rathbone,  director  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Oliver  Rea,  managing  director  of  the  Minn- 
esota Theater  Company  Foundation,  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theater. 

Joseph  Vener  Reed,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  executive  producer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shakespeare  Festival  Theater. 

Samuel  R.  Ro-senbaum,  trustee  of  the  Re- 
cording Industries  Music  Performance  Trust 
Fund. 

Emile  H.  Serposs,  director  of  the  music 
division  of  the  Chicago  public  schools. 

Charles  M.  Spofford,  director  and  chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association's  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  and  executive  committee  chairman  of 
Lincoln  Center. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System. 

James  A.  Suffridge,  international  president 
of  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Associa- 
tion. 

Helen  M.  Thompson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League. 

Frazar  B.  Wilde,  board  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Harold  Lionel  Zellerbach,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Ballet  Guild. 


CULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  SEEK 
PATRONAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fine  analysis  entitled  "Cul- 
tural Establishments  Now  Seek  Patron- 
age From  Broad  Base,"  published  recent- 
ly in  the  New  York  Times  as  to  the  out- 
standing business  concerns  and  business 
leaders  who  are  now  giving  their  active 
support  to  the  development  of  arts  and 
culture  as  an  essential  element  of  Ameri- 


can life  and  the  very  constructive  con- 
tribution which  has  been  made  toward 
this  effort  through  the  generosity  of 
American  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cultural  Establishments  Now  Seek 

Patronage  From  Broad  Base 

(By  Milton  Ester ow) 

The  city's  culture  establishment  Is  ex' 
periencing  a  quiet  revolution.  Reflecting 
an  era  of  some  of  the  greatest  social  changes 
in  the  Nation's  history,  with  cultural  ferment 
spreading  from  coast  to  coast,  the  city's  arts 
patrons,  once  a  tight  little  body  bounded  by 
social  position  and  great  wealth,  are  being 
transformed  into  an  expanding  group  that 
would  have  surprised,  and  perhaps  even 
shocked,  grandmother. 

"We  are  swinging  away  from  the  patronage 
of  the  few  to  the  patronage  of  the  many,"  a 
director  of  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  says. 

The  shift  is  considered  far  from  complete. 
Increasingly,  the  city's  power  structure  is 
being  drawn  to  the  arts,  resulting  in  a 
broadening  of  corporate  giving  as  well  as  in 
direct  participation  by  prominent  executives. 

And  still  another  development  may  be  the 
emergence  of  the  city  and  State  as  wide- 
ranging  arts  patrons,  as  part  of  the  growth 
of  a  distinctly  American  pattern  for  support 
of  the  arts. 

More  and  more,  bankers,  industrialists, 
stockbrokers,  real  estate  men,  lawyers — some 
of  wliom  not  only  would  have  been  unable 
to  become  directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  decades  ago  but  who  also  would  have 
had  difficulty  even  getting  into  the  place — 
are  becoming  Manhattan's  Medicls. 

With  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  for 
providing  outlets  for  the  growing  leisure,  the 
arts  patrons  are  giving  time  and  energy,  as 
well  as  money,  to  furthering  the  city's  cul- 
tural life. 

Some,  like  the  15th  centiu-y  Florentine 
patron  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  can  speak  fluently 
on  painting,  sculpture,  music,  philosophy, 
and  poetry.  Some  cannot.  Not  all  deserve 
the  title  but  some  still  use  it  for  social 
climbing. 

a  common  desire 

But  for  the  most  part,  they  are  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  bring  new  faces,  new  money, 
and  new  ideas  to  support  and  improve  the 
city's  concert  halls,  theaters,  opera  house, 
museums,  and  libraries.  They  are  domi- 
nated by  a  segment  of  the  establishment  that 
is  not  obsessed  with  personal  publicity  and, 
in  fact,  prefers  to  stay  In  the  background. 

Some  devote  a  few  hours  a  week,  some  a 
few  hours  a  day,  and  some  a  few  days  a  week. 
None  receive  payment  for  their  services. 

"You  have  a  much  broader  base  today,"  a 
museum  director  says.  "The  average  age  has 
gone  down.  The  younger  crowd — a  lot  of 
people  in  their  thirties — is  much  more  Inter- 
ested. And  you  have  many  more  women 
active." 

In  the  1920's,  one  man,  the  financier.  Otto 
Kahn,  could  and  did  support  the  opera.  In 
the  1930's,  when  the  late  Charles  Triller  was 
board  chairman  of  the  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society  of  New  York,  he  would  go  to 
Wall  Street  once  a  year,  after  finding  out  the 
size  of  the  organization's  deficit.  In  those 
days  the  figure  was  about  $50,000.  Mr.  Tril- 
ler would  spend  Just  one  morning  calling  on 
friends  and  then  head  back  uptown  with  the 
deficit  wiped  out. 

deficit  and  costs  rise 

This  does  not  happen  today.  The  Phil- 
harmonic's fundraising  goes  on  almost  all 
year.    "You  no  longer  have  so  many  people 


This  Is  beginning  to  happen  all  over   the 
country.    I  think  in  this  way  we  will  have 


to  give  substantially,"  says  David  M.  Kelser.     what  is  happening  with  ciUtural  and  educa- 

chairman  of  the  t»oard  of  the  Philharmonic     tional  Institutions.    You  try  to  increase  an- 

and  president  of  North  American  Sugar  In-      nual  giving  by  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand     an  American  pattern  for  support  of  the  arts. 

dustries.  Inc.     "In  Eiddition,"  he  said,  "the     through  various  activities.     This  is  a  healthy     working  it   out  with  the   community   gov- 

deflcit  has  grown  to  $300,000  as  costs  and  the     thing.    It  associates  the  giver  with  the  in-     ernments  " 

orchestra's  activities  have  increased."  stitution."  no«<.ro, 

"Often,  in  major  capital  campaigns  for  a  Last  November,  the  Costume  Institute  of 
niajor  development,  a  substantial  proportion  the  Metropolitan  Musevun  of  Art  raised 
comes  from  a  few  donors,"  said  John  D.  $74,000  in  its  annual  ball  at  the  museum. 
Rockefeller  3d,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Lin-  "More  important  than  the  $74,000  was  the 
coin  Center.  "But  in  annual  giving,  support  interest  in  the  institution  that  you  generated 
is  much  broader."  on  the  part  of  the  public,"  Mr.  Houghton 

"In  the  early  1930's  there  were  probably  not 
more  than  100  people  who  supported  the 
opera,"  says  Anthony  A.  Bliss,  president  of  the 
Met  and  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Mil- 
bank,  Tweed,  Hadley  &  McCloy.  "You  no 
longer  have  an  Otto  Kahn  to  pick  up  the 
tab  today.  But  we  now  have  70,000  sup- 
porters." 

If  Mr.  Kahn  paid  the  way*,  he  had  other 
colleagues  who  also  simply  wrote  checks. 
Now,  however,  patrons  still  write  checks,  but 
they  also  ring  doorbells.  "In  the  old  days  the 
directors  wouldn't  dream  of  going  out  and 
dnunming  up  trade,"  Lauder  Greenway, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Met  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Philharmonic  says. 


NEW    MONEY    USE3> 

In  the  old  days,  too,  if  your  money  dated 
only  from  the  Civil  War  and  not  from  the 
Revolution,  it  was  considered  tainted.  To- 
day, there  is  not  only  money  from  Astors  and 
Goelets  but  also  money  that  dates  from 
World  War  II. 

"It's  no  longer  true  that  you  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly wealthy  to  be  on  the  Met  opera 
board,"  Mr.  Bliss  said.  Checking  a  list  of 
the  37  board  members  (the  board  has  nearly 
doubled  since  1930) ,  he  declared:  "I  see  eight 
people  whom  you  would  classify  as  among 
the  very  wealthy.  The  majority  don't  have 
real  money  to  be  real  patrons  of  the  arts. 
Their  effectiveness  now  is  more  from  the 
work  they  do  than  from  the  money  they  can 
give." 

"I  will  not  recommend  a  person  to  be  a 
board  member  solely  because  he  has  money," 
Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  says.  Mr. 
Houghton,  who  is  also  president  of  Steu- 
ben Glass,  Inc.,  paused,  smiled,  and  added: 
"But  I  won't  hold  it  against  him." 

In  all  cultural  institutions  the  trend  these 
days  in  broadening  support  is  to  establish 
such  fundraising  arms  as  "friends,"  "pa- 
trons," or  "members"  of  a  particular  orga- 
nization. 

The  Met  is  typical.  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  Guild,  founded  in  1935,  has  sustaining, 
associate,  contributing,  and  donor  members 
(prices  range  from  $20  to  $100  a  year;  total 
membership  is  62,501) .  In  1952  the  National 
Council,  to  promote  the  Met  as  a  national 
institution,  was  established  (520  members, 
who  pay  $250  to  $500  annually) . 

In  1961,  patrons  of  the  opera  was  born;  In 
1962  company  patrons.  The  Met's  deficit  has 
also  grown.  In  1943,  the  figure  was  $110,000. 
This  season,  the  deficit  is  $1.75  million. 

But  attendance  at  the  opera  has  grown, 
too.  "It  has  become  an  opera  for  all  the 
people,"  says  John  W.  Drye,  Jr.,  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  KelleJ,  Drye,  Newhall 
Maginnes  &  Warren.  He  is  also  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Jullliard  School  of  Music 
and  a  director  of  the  opera  and  of  Lincoln 
Center. 

"By  and  large,  people  go  to  enjoy  opera," 
Mr.  Drye  added.    The  audience,  according  to 


said. 

Smiling,  he  continued:  "What  would  the 
early  trustees  have  thought  of  people  from 
the  dress  and  garment  industry,  critics  and 
such  having  a  ball  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum? But  I  think  It's  wonderful  that 
people  use  these  institutions  now.  They're 
at  ease  In  them.  It's  become  a  part  of 
them." 

"I  think  what  has  happened  In  the  arts 
Is  that  for  a  long  time  business  activities 
and  the  people  who  operated  them  operated 
within  society,  but  without  being  a  part  of 
It.  There  Is  an  Increasing  realization  that 
business  and  Industry  are  a  part  of  society 
and  have  a  responsibility  to  society." 

CORPORATIONS   LISTED 

Among  the  major  business  organizations 
that  contribute  to  the  arts  here  or  whose 
executives  serve  on  arts  boards  are  the  Amer- 
ican Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  First  National  City  Bank, 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Motors,  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines,  Lehman  Bros., 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Radio  Corp.  of 
America,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey), 
Union  Carbide  and  the  United  States  Trust 
Co.,  of  New  York. 

"More  and  more,  the  arts  are  becoming  a 
basic  element  In  community  life,  the  same 
way  education  Is,  and  biisiness  leaders,  as 
well  as  others,  are  recognizing  this,"  Mrs. 
Rockefeller  said. 

Amid  the  change  from  private  to  public 
support,  the  culture  establishment  sees  fur- 
ther changes. 

"The  process  Is  by  no  means  complete," 
says  Charles  M.  Spofford,  a  vice  chairman  of 
Lincoln  Center,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
New  Yorkers  In  the  arts.  He  is  a  partner  In 
Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell,  Sunderland  &  Klendl, 
one  of  the  city's  most  prominent  law  firms. 
Mr.  Spofford  declared: 
"Gradually,  there  will  be  greater  support 
from  cities  and  States  to  cultural  institu- 
tions. It  has  already  been  accepted  in  the 
case  of  libraries  and  musums.  And  in  ven- 
tvu-es  like  Lincoln  Center  I  think  It  will 
gradually  come  to  be  accepted.  This  will 
make  a  difference  between  stability  and  in- 
stability. The  city's  performing  arts  institu- 
tions are  a  generation  behind  its  libraries 
and  museums,  yrhlch  for  years  have  been  re- 
ceiving city  support. 

CITY  OWNS  PROPERTY 

Among  Institutions  receiving  city  support 
is  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  city 
owns  the  building  and  the  land  and  con- 
tributes $1.29  million  of  the  expenses.  The 
current  annual  budget  is  $5.25  million.  At- 
tendance at  the  museum  was  5.75  million 
last  year.  In  1953  it  was  1.53  million.  The 
New  York  library  system,  with  80  branches 
receives  $9.37  million. 

"There  have  already  been  steps  in  this 
direction,"  Mr.  Spofford  said.  "The  State 
and  the  city  each  contributed  $15  million  to 
Lincoln.  Center."    In  addition,  the  city  owns 


opera  experts,  is  no  longer^dlyided  bet^ween     ^^^^  j^j^.y  center,  which  pays  a  token  $1  In 
n  ^-.--,.  ^  t,  „*i,  ^rf  *v,^o»     rent.     In  1962,  when  Carnegie  Hall  seemed 

doomed  to  demolition,  it  was  purchased  by 
the  city  for  $5  million  and  leased  to  a  non- 


those  who  look  down  on  each  other  and  those 
who  look  at  the  stage. 

REQUESTS    ARE    YEARLY 

"Since  it  is  difficult  to  get  tremendous  gifts 
to  increase  your  endowment,"  Mr.  Houghton 
said,  "what  you  try  to  do  is  obtain  additional 
funds  annually.  Every  additional  $40,000 
you  raise,  for  example,  is  equivalent  to  add- 
ing $1  million  to  yovu-  endowment.    That  Is 


profit  corporation 

"This  is  not  to  shift  the  responsibilities 
onto  the  city,"  Mr.  Spofford  observed.  "But 
I  ttilnk  that  since  these  Institutions  are 
community  assets,  it  Is  fair  and  feasible  that 
the  community  contribute  to  their  support. 


Devereux  C.  Josephs,  former  board  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
and  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Center, 
agrees. 

ATTRACTS    VISITORS 

"Cultural  Institutions  attract  people  to 
the  city,"  he  said.  "Why  do  you  suppose  the 
Austrian  Government,  for  example,  gives 
money  to  arts  festivals  and  to  the  supp)ort 
of  arts  organizations?  Because  It  attracts 
tourists  and  a  lot  of  money  is  derived  from 
tourism." 

Money  played  an  important  part  In  the 
recent  dispute  over  the  operations  of  the 
Lincoln  Center  Repertory  Theater,  one  of 
the  city's  newest  cultural  institutions.  Cen- 
ter and  theater  board  officials  were  dissatis- 
fied with  costs  and  critical  reaction  and  be- 
gan looking  elsewhere  for  artistic  and  admin- 
istrative help.  This  led  to  the  depart\u-e  of 
Robert  Whitehead  and  Ella  Kazan,  the 
theater's  coproducing  directors. 

If  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  artistic  and 
administrative  help  In  other  places,  no  one 
Is  saying  so.  At  any  rate,  there  Is  seldom 
Interference  with  the  artistic  side  of  the 
operation. 

"The  opera  board  never  interferes  in  artis- 
tic matters,"  Mr.  Bliss  said.  "On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Bing  (Rudolf  Blng,  the  Met's  gen- 
eral manager)  keeps  me  informed  of  what  Is 
happening." 

Mr.  Ames  of  the  Philharmonic  said:  "We 
do  have  a  music  policy  committee  and  some 
members  of  the  board,  for  example,  may  have 
been  critical  of  the  avant-garde  series  put 
on  last  year,  but  If  Mr.  Bernstein  (Leonard 
Bernstein,  the  orchestra's  music  director) 
wants  to  put  it  on  he  has  complete  authority 
and  nobody  questions  it." 

One  Philharmonic  observer  put  it  this  way : 
"Whatever  Lennie  wants,  Lennle  gets." 

Mr.  Drye  said  that  he  does  not  interfere 
with  the  artistic  side  of  Jullliard.  "I  don't 
think  any  board  of  directors  can  run  the 
artistic  side  of  anything.  They  should  know 
what  things  cost.  It's  like  a  big  corpora- 
tion. You  get  the  best  man  you  can.  If 
he  doesn't  run  it  well,  you  get  rid  of  him." 

ONE   HTTNDRED   AND    FIITY    PERSONS   CONSIDERED 

"The  management  should  go  to  exhaustive 
lengths  to  make  sure  they've  got  the  right 
person,"  Mr.  Houghton  said.  "When  Fran- 
cis Taylor  resigned  from  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  some  years  ago  we  spend  a  good 
many  months  and  considered  well  over  150 
names  before  we  selected  James  Rorlmer." 

Not  everyone  shares  the  view  there  Is  no 
artistic  interference.  One  observer  had  this 
to  say:  "Theoretically,  what  they  say  Is  true. 
But  don't  you  control  artistic  things  by 
means  of  economics?  Would  you  have  had 
the  blowup  at  the  Lincoln  Center  Repertory 
Theater  If  they  felt  that  Robert  Whitehead 
had  run  a  tighter  ship?  Don't  you  go  back 
to  money  no  matter  how  you  spell  it? 
Should  the  business  morality  of  the  business 
world  govern  all  this? 

"We  could  use  a  little  less  conservative 
control.  We  could  use  boards  that  are  a 
little  more  venturesome.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  arts  are  "hot  a  business  and  can't 
be  run  like  a  business.  Without  a  realiza- 
tion of  artistic  problems  or  professional 
know-how  you  can't  make  Intelligent  deci- 
sions. I  don't  think  they  know  enough 
about  culture.  I  don't  think  It's  that  vital 
In  theh-  lives." 

Another  comment  occasionally  heard  Is: 
"Why  do  you  have  so  many  on  more  than 
one  board?" 

Mr.  Houghton's  reply  Is:  "You  have  a  type 
In  this  city  and  other  cities,  the  trustee  type. 
You  put  them  on  a  board  of  any  institution 
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and  It  will  be  well  run,  whether  it's  a  li- 
brary, a  museum  or  a  hospital.  You  do  not 
pick  them  because  of  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  field  in  which  the  institution  is  engaged." 

He  continued: 

"The  trustees  have  the  ability  to  select 
good  people.  They  know  where  to  turn  to 
get  the  answers.  Whether  it's  running  a 
hospital  or  a  library,  a  certain  breadth  of 
experience  is  a  very  useful  thing.  That's 
why  a  number  of  people  sit  on  more  than 
one  Institution." 

At  any  rate,  many  people  are  devoting 
much  time  to  the  arts.  And  many  women 
have  become  extremely  active  In  recent 
years.  Among  them  are  Mrs.  Lewis  W. 
Douglas,  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
opera,  and  wife  of  the  former  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James'.  ' 

"I've  been  in  it  since  1953,  when  I  got  back 
from  London."  Mrs.  Douglas  said.  "When 
I'm  in  New  York  I'm  at  the  opera  every  day 
or  every  other  day.  I  believe  strongly  that 
the  opera  Is  a  force  for  good.  You  can 
think  better,  you  can  live  better  if  you  have 
good  music  in  the  world.  And  I  love  the 
opera." 

As  to  why  more  women  are  participating, 
Mr.  Greenway  offers  this  explanation: 
"They're  very  wonderful  workers."  Then, 
smiling,  he  adds:  "Think  of  how  many 
women  have  the  money  these  days." 

ONE     OP     MOST     ACTIVE 

One  of  the  most  active  men  is  Mr.  Bliss, 
president  of  the  opera  since  1956.  His 
father,  the  late  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  banker 
and  philanthropist,  was  with  the  Met  from 
1926  to  1929.  serving  as  chairman  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

"After  father  died,  Spofford,  who  was  then 
president,  asked  me  to  Join  the  board,"  Mr. 
Bliss  said.  "I  found  it  fascinating.  Now. 
there  are  days  devoted  exclusively  to  opera. 
Sometimes  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Some 
weeks  there  is  more  opera.  Some  weeks, 
more  law.     I  enjoy  it." 

Mr.  Spofford  became  involved  in  Met  af- 
fairs as  a  young  lawyer  in  the  1930's,  when 
he  was  assigned  by  his  law  firm  to  handle 
some  negotiations  for  the  opera.  He  joined 
the  board  in  1938. 

"Why  do  I  devote  my  time?  The  problems 
are  of  real  interest  and  I  like  to  work  at  them. 
It  becomes  part  of  your  life.  All  of  this  is 
seldom  by  design.  You  Just  don't  go  out  and 
say  'I'll  become  a  patron  of  an  organization.' 
Someone  asks  you,  you  become  Interested, 
and  before  you  know  It.  you're  caught  up 
with  it." 

Mr.  Spofford  is  constantly  looking  for  addi- 
tional candidates  for  arts  boards.  In  his 
firm,  which  is  counsel  ^o  the  Lincoln  Center 
Music  Theater,  is  a  lawyer  In  his  thirties 
named  Wallace  Hopkins  who  handles  the 
theater's  legal  affairs. 

"As  so  often  happens,  professional  Interest 
becomes  personal  interest."  Mr.  Spofford  said. 
"He's  Interested  In  its  affairs  and  giving  his 
time  beyond  that  of  being  a  lawyer." 

Since  the  men  In  the  culture  establish- 
ment are  quite  busy,  it  Is  difficult  to  find 
mutually  agreeable  times  to  meet.  They 
have  found  that  breakfast  time  iz  the  most 
convenient. 

"Starting  the  day  with  knotty  problems  is 
not  the  best  way,"  Mr.  Spofford  says.  "It's  a 
lethal  time.  But  it's  the  best  way  to  get 
people  together  in  a  hurry." 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT  BOWLING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  are  issuing 
invitations  in  New  York  City  through  Dr. 
Robert  Dowling,  the  unpaid  head  of  our 
Department  of  Cultural  Affairs,  to  the 
mayors  of  31  cities  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a  2-day  regional  conference  on 
"The  Municipality  and  the  Arts."    The 


conference  will  be  held  in  New  York  City 
on  April  2  and  3. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  7,  1965,  entitled 
"Dowling  Asks  City  To  Raise  Arts  Aid," 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dowling  Asks  City  To  Raise  Arts  Aid 
(By  Murray  Schumach) 

Robert  W.  Dowling  urged  the  city  yester- 
day to  realize  that  its  cultural  activities 
bring  in  about  $2.5  billion  a  year  and  to  ex- 
pand support  of  the  arts  for  financial  as  well 
as  esthetic  reasons. 

In  his  first  report  as  nonsalaried  head  of 
the  city's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  the  multi- 
millionaire businessman  warned  that  there 
was  "a  real  hiatus"  between  artist  and  au- 
dience that  must  be  closed  by  an  ambitious 
program  to  aid  the  artists  as  well  as  the  arts 
in  the  city. 

"The  concentration  of  the  arts  in  New 
York,"  he  continued,  "Is  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible Importance  both  to  the  local  com- 
munity and  to  the  Nation  at  large." 

The  report,  which  Is  addressed  to  Mayor 
Wagner,  is  also  a  survey  of  the  city's  many 
artistic  enterprises  and  makes  suggestions 
for  programs  to  help  men  and  women  in  the 
arts. 

"The  best  of  American  painting,  theater, 
ballet,  and  music,"  Mr.  Dowling  declared, 
"has  evolved  within  our  midst  and  con- 
stitutes our  distinctive  contribution  to  world 
culture." 

This  exciting  showcase  of  the  arts  in  a  city 
that  is  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations,  he 
observed,  impresses  foreign  dignitaries  with 
the  Nation's  varied  cultural  interests. 

"Such  an  atmosphere,"  he  said,  "must  be 
maintained  and  encouraged  in  order  for  New 
York  to  continue  to  exercise  leadership." 

Mr.  Dowling  noted  that  the  city  already 
has  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  the  arts 
and  should  protect  this  commitment.  He 
showed,  for  instance,  that  in  the  1965-66 
capital  budget  the  city  has  earmarked  nearly 
$11  million  for  the  cultural  field.  This  allot- 
ment ranges  from  public  libraries  to  free 
concerts  in  the  parks  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic. 

He  urged  the  city  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  continuing  crisis 
in  studio  housing  for  artists  and  he  advo- 
cated an  eight-point  program  to  ease  this 
situation. 

Mentioned  In  this  plan  is  the  possibility 
of  including  in  new  low-cost  or  middle- 
income  housing  ventures  some  provision  for 
artistic  facilities.  Another  idea  put  forward 
is  possible  conversion  of  historic  landmarks 
for  use  by  artists. 

The  report  points  out  that  some  buildings 
can  be  rehabilitated  for  artistic  use  and  urges 
that  In  considering  future  land-use  in  the 
city,  the  position  of  the  arts  be  considered. 

As  an  e.xample  of  how  much  the  city  can 
do  for  the  arts,  Mr.  Dowling  cited  its  pur- 
chase of  Carnegie  Hall  for  $5  million  in  1960, 
when  it  was  threatened  with  demolition. 
He  noted  that  the  city  has  Invested  $10,750,- 
000  in  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  had  contributed  more  than  a 
million  dollars  to  the  New  York  Shake- 
speare Festival. 

The  creation  of  an  optimum  environment 
for  the  arts  in  New  York  City,  said  Mr.  Dowl- 
ing, represents  a  major  challenge  to  all  con- 
cerned in  both  public  and  private  life. 

As  part  of  its  program,  the  Office  of  Cul- 
tural Affairs  has  extended  Invitations  to  the 
mayors  of  31  cities  to  send  representatives 
to  a  2-day  regional  conference  on  the  mu- 
nicipality and  the  arts,  to  be  held  here  on 
AprU  2  and  3. 


These  cities  are  members  of  the  Cultural 
Alliance,  established  in  1963  to  exchange 
artistic  performances  and  loan  exhibitions 
as  well  as  cultural  Information. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  LAW- 
RENCE L.  BETHEL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  death  in 
New  York  of  Dr.  Lawrence  L.  Bethel,  one 
of  our  most  gifted  educators. 

Dr.  Bethel  was  the  head  of  the  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  fashion 
industry  is  now  coming  into  its  own  as 
one  of  America's  great  industries,  in  part 
because  of  the  fine  work  of  Dr.  Bethel 
and  the  excellence  of  the  institute  and 
its  graduates. 

Dr.  Bethel  was  a  leading  citizen  of  New 
York.  Not  only  the  fashion  industry  in 
this  country,  but  also  other  industries 
abroad  were  the  benefactors  of  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  obituary  of  Dr.  Bethel 
and  two  articles  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  1,  1965,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Lawrence  L.  Bethel 

The  board  of  trustees  and  administrative 
officers  of  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy record  with  profound  sorrow  the  un- 
timely passing  of  Dr.  Lawrence  L.  Bethel, 
president  of  the  college,  whose  vision  and  im- 
aginative leadership  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  connected  with  the  college.  To  his  be- 
loved wife  Lola  and  his  daughters,  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  In  their  bereavement. 
Memorial  services  at  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Cold  Spring  Road  and  Whitney  Avenue,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Tuesday,  March  2,  at  4  p.m. 
In  lieu  of  flowers  contributions  may  be  made 
to  the  Cancer  Fund. 

Morris  W.  Haft, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 
Samuel  L.  Deitsch, 
Executive  Committee  Chairm,an. 
Shirley  Goodman, 
Vice  President-Secretary. 
B.  Prank  Fuller, 

Vice  President-Dean. 


Lawrence  L.  Bethel 
The  officers  and  board  of  directors  of  the 
Education  Foundation  for  the  Apparel  Indus- 
try deeply  regret  the  passing  of  Dr.  Lawrence 
L.  Bethel,  president  of  the  Fashion  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  foundation's  educa- 
tional   director.     The   loss   of    his   devoted 
leadership  will  be  felt  by  all.    To  his  bereaved 
family  we  extend  our  sincere  condolences. 
David  Zelinka, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors. 
Shirley  Goodman, 
Executive  Director. 


Dr.  Bethel  or  Fashion  Institute 
Six  years  ago,  200  design  students  marched 
from  crowded  old  classrooms  to  a  brandnew 
$8.7  million  building  at  227  West  27th  Street. 
There  the  class  took  part  in  a  ribbon-cutting 
ceremony  opening  the  new  home  of  the  Fash- 
ion Institute  of  Technology,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,300  full-time  and  2,700  part-time 
students. 

Also  taking  part  in  the  ceremony  was  Dr. 
Lawrence  L.  Bethel,  who  had  been  president 
of  the  institute  since  1953. 

The  institute  was  founded  in  1944  as  a 
cooperative  2-year  community  college  by  the 
garment  industry  and  the  garment  unions 
under  the  program  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York. 


For  15  years,  it  occupied  21  rooms  in  the 
High  School  of  Fashion  Industries  at  225 
West  24th  Street.  Under  Dr.  Bethel's  presi- 
dency, the  new  building  was  planned  and 
financed  Jointly  by  the  State  University,  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Educational 
Foundation  of  the  Apparel  Industry. 
expansion 

Under  Dr.  Bethel's  administration  the  in- 
stitute expanded  its  program  of  Instruction 
in  apparel.  te.xtile  and  interior  design.  In 
administration,  promotion  and  merchandis- 
ing, and  in  many  aspects  of  advertising. 

Its  students  came  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  countries  to  study 
m  the  35  academic  classrooms,  40  technical 
shops  and  laboratories,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  activities  in  the  auditorium,  gymnasium 
and  other  facilities  of  the  nine-story  build- 
ing. 

After  a  little  more  than  11  years  as  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Bethel  was  strlckeft  with  cancer, 
and  he  died  yesterday  at  Unlterslty  Hospital 
at  58.  He  lived  at  832  Ridge  DBtoad,  Camden, 
Conn. 

Dr.  Bethel  was  a  member  of:  the  President's 
Committee  on  Education  Beyond  High 
School,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Council  of  Higher  Educational  Insti-  • 
tutions  of  New  York  City,  a  member  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Higher  Education, 
and  former  president  and  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
In  Connecticut,  he  was  former  president  of 
the  State  Council  on  Higher  Education  and 
former  president  of  the  State  Conference  of 
Junior  Colleges.  He  also  waa  former  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Junior  College 
Council. 

He  was  the  coauthor  and  ledltor  of  three 
textbooks,  "Industrial  Organization  and 
Management,"  "Production  Control"  and 
"Essentials  of  Industrial  Management." 

education 

Born  In  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  he  obtained  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  education  from 
the  Central  Missouri  State  College,  a  master's 
degree  from  Columbia  University,  and  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  from  Yale  Unilversity. 

Before  heading  tlie  Fashion  Institute,  he 
taught  commercial  education  In  high  schools 
in  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  and 
was  director  of  New  Haven  College  in  Con- 
necticut. 

After  coming  to  New  York  he  lectured  at 
Harvard  and  Yale  Unlversiiles  and  half  a 
dozen  other  universities  in  the  West  and 
Southwest. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lola  Cavan 
Bethel:  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ann  Elizabeth 
McGregor  and  Miss  Kathleen  Bethel;  three 
sisters,  Mrs.  Robert  Brockman,  Mrs.  Curtley 
DeWitt  and  Mrs.  Robert  Powell,  and  one 
grandchild.  A  funeral  service  will  be  held 
Tuesday  In  the  Congregational  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  in  New  Haven. 


Hon  development  plan,  started  in  1963,  which 
is  to  add  four  buildings  to  the  campus. 

initiated  school  programs 

Dr.  Bethel  opened  up  new  areas  of  study 
for  the  Institute,  including  programs  for  the 
millinery  and  men's  wear  industries,  and 
courses  in  communications  and  fashion  buy- 
ing and  merchandising.  He  organized  "in- 
dustrial associates"  throughout  the  apparel 
industry  to  serve  as  honorary  alumni  and  to 
help  the  college  develop  a  partnership  be- 
tween business  and  education. 

In  1957,  Dr.  Bethel,  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School,  told  a  State  education  confer- 
ence in  Albany  that  the  committee  favored 
community  college  expansion. 

"The  growth  of  community  and  junior  col- 
leges," he  said,  "is  a  significant  development 
of  our  educational  system  in  this  century, 
and  is  probably  the  next  logical  step  in  filling 
in  and  rounding  out  our  educational  system. 

Dr.  Bethel  had  helped  Israel.  Mexico,  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  set  up  schooling  for  careers 
in  the  soft-goods  industries. 

Before  coming  to  the  Fashion  Institute,  he 
was  director,  from  1937  to  1953,  of  New  Haven 
College,  a  conununity  college  operating  at 
Yale  University.  He  had  lectured  on  Indus- 
trial Administration  at  Yale  from  1950  to 
1952. 

Earlier  he  held  administrative  posts  with 
the  Hamden  High  School,  Hasbrouck  Heights, 
N.J.,  High  School;  Nevada,  Mo.,  High  School, 
and  Adrian,  Mo.,  High  School. 

HELD    YALE    DOCTORATE 

He  w^as  born  in  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  and 
graduated  from  Central  Missouri  State  Col- 
lege in  1928.  He  held  a  master  of  arts  degree 
from  Columbia  and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Yale. 

Dr.  Bethel  had  edited  and  was  coauthor 
of  three  textbooks  on  industrial  manage- 
ment. 

A  former  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges,  he  was  a  director 
of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  Institu- 
tions of  New  York  City  and  a  member  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Higher  Education. 

SiU'viving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Lola 
Cavan;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Douglas  Mc- 
Gregor and  Kathleen;  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Blockman,  Mrs.  Robert  Powell,  and  Mrs. 
Curtly  De  Witt,  and  one  grandchild. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  4  p.m. 
in  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  New  Haven. 


L.  L.  Bethel  Dies;  Educator  t^As  58 — Head  of 
Fashion  Institute  Led  Major  Expan- 
sions 

Dr.  Lawrence  L.  Bethel,  president  of  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  since  1953, 
died  of  cancer  yesterday  in  University  Hospi- 
tal. He  was  58  years  old  and  lived  at  832 
Ridge  Road,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Dr.  Bethel  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  institute,  a  2 -year  community 
college  that  trains  young  men  and  women 
for  creative  and  executive  posts  in  the  fash- 
ion trades.  The  college  Is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  University,  the  city  board 
of  education,  and  the  Educational  Founda- 
tion for  the  Apparel  Industry. 

Under  Dr.  Bethel's  administration,  the  col- 
lege moved  In  1959  Into  its  nine-story,  $12 
million  building  at  227  West  27th  Street,  be- 
tween 7th  and  8th  Avenues. 

A  serious,  hard-working  educator,  he  was 
also  a  leader  In  the  college's  ,10-year,  $36  mil- 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  10  minutes  on  a  cer- 
tain subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  anyone 
who  has  been  listening  to  the  radio  and 
watching  television,  or  reading  the 
papers  today  cannot  help  but  be  shocked 
by  the  exercise  in  terror  which  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  police  action  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  as  illustrated  yesterday  by  the 
breaking  up — with  great  violence,  many 
injuries,  and  hospitalizations — of  a 
peaceful,  nonviolent  march  of  600  Ne- 
groes who  were  seeking  to  assert  their 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech  and 
petition.  I  use  every  word  with  great  un- 
derstanding, as  a  lawyer,  of  what  the 
words  mean.  That  is  what  they  were 
doing  in  their  march. 

I  am  lawyer  enough  to  know  that  it 
must  be  assumed  they  were  well  aware 
of  the  order  of  Governor  Wallace  which 
said  that  such  a  march  should  not  take 
place.    But  I  have  very  grave  doubt  as  to 


the  legality  of  this  order.    These  orders 
have  been  tested  before  in  the  courts. 

Yesterday  in  Selma  a  disgraceful  dis- 
play of  terror  was  used  to  inhibit  the  ex- 
ercise by  citizens  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  their  right  to  test  whether 
or  not  those  rights  existed  in  a  given 
situation. 

It  is  one  thing  to  arrest  Negroes,  even 
if  they  are  arrested  under  some  phony 
statute  which  does  not  have  a  basis  in 
law,  or  on  an  order  of  the  director  of 
public  safety,  a  police  chief,  or  a  Gover- 
nor, which  orders  have  no  basis  in  the 
law. 

That  is  very  different  from  breaking 
up  a  peaceful,  nonviolent  exercise  with 
the  use  of  terror.  It  is  at  the  least  an 
effort  to  negate  the  law. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  wise  govern- 
ment would  never  indulge  in  such  action. 
That  statement  is  true  without  regard  to 
the  intentions  of  those  who  promoted  the 
march.  Perhaps  their  intention  is  to  in- 
vite just  such  violence,  but  their  inten- 
tion has  no  bearing  on  the  matter. 

There  is  in  Selma,  a  direct  confronta- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Alabama.  This  situation  has 
arisen  before.  President  Eisenhower, 
under  the  authority  of  title  10,  section 
333  of  the  United  States  Code,  sent  troops 
to  Little  Rock  to  deal  with  such  a  situ- 
ation.   That  section  reads  as  follows: 

The  President,  by  using  the  militia  or  the 
armed  forces,  or  both,  or  by  any  other  means, 
shall  take  such  measures  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  suppress,  in  a  State,  any  Insur- 
rection, domestic  violence,  unlawful  combi- 
nation, or  conspiracy.  If  It — 

(1)  so  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  United  States 
within  the  State  that  any  part  or  class  of 
Its  people  is  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege. 
Immunity  or  protection  named  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  secured  by  law,  and  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  that  State  are  unable, 
fail,  or  refuse  to  protect  that  right,  privilege 
or  immunity,  or  to  give  that  protection;  or 

(2)  opposes  or  obstructs  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  impedes  the 
course  of  justice  imder  those  laws. 

In  any  situation  covered  by  clause  (1), 
the  State  shall  be  considered  to  have  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  secured  by 
the  Constitution. 

Later,  President  Kennedy,  acting  un- 
der the  same  statute,  sent  U.S.  marshals 
to  Alabama  to  deal  with  a  similar  situa- 
tion. There  was  also  an  occurrence  of 
this  kind  in  Mississippi. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
to  act.  The  subjecting  of  American  citi- 
zens to  brutality  inflicted  under  the  color 
of  law  is  both  senseless  and  shocking. 

The  law  is  quite  adequate  to  give  the 
President  power  to  proceed.  I  think,  in 
all  fairness,  that  anyone  who  has  seen 
or  read  of  this  occurrence  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  affairs  in  Alabama 
have  gotten  completely  out  of  hand. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  President 
cannot  declare  that  the  incidents  in  Sel- 
ma do  not  represent  law  and  order  as  we 
know  it  in  our  country.  The  Selma  police 
have  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
Abdication  of  law  for  anarchy  is  equally 
bad  for  whites  and  Negroes  and  it  is  im- 
conscionable  for  the  police  to  substitute 
their  terror  for  law. 

In  view  of  the  bloody  heads  and  terror- 
filled  attacks  which  have  been  reported, 
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it  is  indeed  a  grim  Monday  morning  if 
we  say  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  responsibility .  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  It  has  exactly  that  responsibility 
when  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  involved  as  they  are  here. 

I  know  that  great  movements  do  not 
end  without  some  kind  of  sacrifice.  Many 
sacrifices  have  been  made  in  these  cases. 
But  great  movements  should  not  take 
place  under  the  law  of  the  jungle  and  the 
law  of  tooth  and  claw,  but  under  the  rule 
of  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  end  where  I  began. 
There  is  a  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Alabama. 
We  have  had  such  confrontations  before 
in  civil  rights  and  we  shall  have  them 
again. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  United 
States  must  take  its  full  responsibility  to 
protect  the  lives  and  safety  of  its  citizens, 
inasmuch  as  these  are  matters  that  can 
under  law  be  redressed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  section  902  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Congress  contem- 
plated such  application  in  providing  as 
follows : 

Sec.  902.  Whenever  an  action  has  been 
commenced  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
«  tectlon  of  the  laws  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  the  At- 
torney General  for  or  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  may  Intervene  In  such  action 
upon  timely  application  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certifies  that  the  case  Is  of  general  pub- 
lic Importance.  In  such  action,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  relief 
as  If  It  had  Instituted  the  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  are  many  such 
actions  pending,  arising  out  of  the  Selma 
situation  and  I  would  hope  that  the  At- 
torney General  would  carefully  consider 
this  section  of  the  new  law. 

In  this  particular  matter,  as  happens 
from  time  to  time,  we  have  reached  the 
boiling  point.  Let  us  not  get  beyond  the 
point  of  no  return.  It  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  assert  itself  in  respect 
of  Selma,  Ala.,  in  no  uncertain  terms 
and  say  whether  or  not  excessive  police 
action  is  violating  the  due  process  of  law. 
It  is  clear  that  such  action  was  taken  to 
a  degree  which  really  was  not  required  by 
the  conditions,  or  the  laws  as  they  were 
interpreted  by  the  Governor  and  authori- 
ties of  the  State  of  Alabama.  In  my 
judgment,  this  is  unacceptable,  to  the 
point  where  the  President  will,  I  hope, 
assvune  direct  authority  in  the  situation. 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM— VT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
hastily  conceived  and  clumsily  executed 
maneuver  to  gloss  over  the  actualities  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  the  State  De- 
partment issued  its  so-called  white 
paper  on  Vietnam. 

A  leading  editorial  in  this  week's  New 
Republic  says  of  this  publication  that 
at  its  best  it  is  "entirely  imconvincing." 
At  its  worst,  says  the  editorial,  "it  has 


a  desperate  purpose:  to  prepare  the  mor- 
al platform  for  widening  the  war." 

I  share  the  New  Republic's  mistrust 
of  any  document  that  seeks  to  persuade 
by  half-truths,  by  half -quotes,  by  omis- 
sions, and  by  twisting  the  facts.  The  so- 
called  white  paper  is  guilty  of  these 
serious  faults. 

The  excellent  editorial  in  the  New  Re- 
public contains  a  point-by-point  analysis 
of  tfte  white  paper  on  Vietnam  and  shows 
that  there  has  been  an  obvious  attempt 
to  mislead  the  American  people  and  to 
use  the  "double  think"  technique  of  try- 
ing to  convince  them  that  black  is  white. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  the  same  pub- 
lication, in  an  article  entitled  "Not  for 
Attribution,"  Alex  Campbell  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
white  paper  was  issued  and  explained. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's article  be  likewise  printed  in  the 
Record  after  the  previous  insertion  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
The  White  Paper 

The  best  that  can  be  said  about  the  State 
Department's  white  paper  on  Vietnam  is  that 
it  is  entirely  unconvincing.  The  worst  is 
that  it  is  contradictory.  Illogical  and  mis- 
leading. It  has  a  desperate  purpose:  to  pre- 
pare the  moral  platform  for  widening  the 
war.  The  bombs  which  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  attackers  hurled  at  North 
Vietnam  last  week  were  probably  being 
loaded  as  the  white  paper  was  distributed 
in  Washington.  Still,  American  sensibilities 
demand  some  small  assurance  that  precipi- 
tous acts  of  war  spring  not  from  blind  frus- 
tration but  from  considered  Judgment.  The 
white  paper  attempts  to  prove  that  escala- 
tion Is  the  only  reasonable  response  to  a 
war  which  Is  quite  simply  a  case  of  "flagrant 
aggression"  by  North  Vietnam. 

Not  even  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
deny  that  they  have  given  the  Communist 
Vietcong  In  the  south  some  measure  of  mili- 
tary aid  and  moral  support.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  find  a  purely  civil  war  in  history, 
and  increasingly  In  this  century  internal 
conflicts  are  attended  by  international  kib- 
itzers on  all  sides — in  the  Congo,  the  Yemen, 
and  Cuba,  no  less  than  in  Vietnam.  But  the 
State  Department  is  out  to  prove  much  more 
than  meddling:  North  Vietnam,  it  says,  "has 
used  every  resource  of  its  own  government 
to  carry  out  Its  carefully  planned  program 
of  concealed  aggression.  North  Vietnam's 
commitment  to  seize  control  of  the  south 
is  no  less  total  (equally  total?  or  more 
total?)  than  was  the  commitment  of  the 
regime  in  North  Korea  in  1950."  Then  be- 
gins a  summary  of  the  massive  evidence  of 
North  Vitnamese  Infiltrators  make  up  the 
filled  and  picture-padded  pages. 

Ail  the  State  Department's  Himalayan 
labor  has  brought  forth  a  mouse  of  an  argu- 
ment. The  first  conclusion  made  is  that 
North  Vietnamese  Infiltrators  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  Vietcong  forces,  and  19  cases  are 
cited  as  proof,  complete  with  photographs  of 
the  men,  their  military  history  and  dramatic 
narrative  ("Then  the  more  than  300  men  be- 
gan walking  to  the  south;  they  marched  by 
day,  rested  at  night").  But  of  the  19  in- 
filtrators, 16  are  South  Vietnamese  natives 
who  were   returning  to  their   homeland,   1 


is  unidentified  by  place  of  birth,  and  only 
2  are  North  Vietnamese.  All  were  cap- 
tured  in  either  1962  or  1963,  although  the 
white  paper  can't  be  that  outdated:  it  con- 
tains other  material  about  3  weeks  old. 
In  a  very  short  section  which  appears  to  be 
an  afterthought,  six  more  Infiltrators  of 
North  Vietnamese  origin  are  named,  without 
photog  aphs  or  military  history.  They  pro- 
vide the  only  evidence  for  the  paper's  con- 
tention that  "as  many  as  75  percent  of  the 
more  than  4,400  Vietcong  who  are  known  to 
have  entered  the  south  In  the  first  8  months 
of  1964  were  natives  of  North  Vietnam." 

Figures  are  given  to  support  the  State 
Department's  claim  that  "infiltrators  from 
the  north — allowing  for  casualties — make  up 
the  majority  of  the  so-called  hard-core  Viet- 
cong." But  the  white  paper  conspicuously 
ignores  its  own  advice;  it  does  not  allow  for 
casualties  among  the  19,500  confirmed  and 
17.550  estimated  Infiltrators  of  the  past  5 
years.  Allowing  for  the  generally  accepted 
Vietcong  casualty  rate  of  50  percent,  half 
of  the  infiltrators  must  be  removed  from 
battle  each  year.  In  the  hard-core  Viet- 
cong force  of  35,000  and  the  full  army  of 
115,000,  that  leaves  a  current  total  of  only 
4,200  confirmed  and  perhaps  3,300  more  es- 
timated infiltrators — of  whom  perhaps  fewer 
than  half  are  native  North  Vietnamese. 

But  the  State  Department  would  have 
it  both  ways:  Even  if  careful  readers  of  the 
white  paper  should  discover  that  North  Viet- 
namese aid  the  Vietcong  in  roughly  the  same 
proportion  that  Americans  aid  the  Govern- 
ment troops,  they  are  assured  that  mere  num- 
bers are  unimportant.  The  infiltrators  are 
as  tough  as  tigers,  and  10  feet  fall.  "The 
infiltration  of  5,000  guerrilla  fighters  in  a 
given  year  is  the  equivalent  of  marching 
perhapvs  50.000  regular  troops  across  the 
border,"  cautions  the  State  Department. 
Though  the  Vietcong  fights  against  all  the 
State  Department  holds  dear,  neither  napalm 
in  the  south  nor  bombs  in  the  north  seems 
to  shake  its  determination.  What  the  white 
paper  does  not  explain  is  the  stubborn  cour- 
age and  tenacity  of  the  Vietcong  of  what- 
ever provenance  or  hardness  of  core,  year 
after  year,  for  none  of  the  usual  rewards  and 
against  staggering  odds  of  survival. 

The  second  conclusion  the  white  paper 
draws  is  that  war  material  from  North  Viet- 
nam and  Its  Communist-bloc  allies  is  pour- 
ing into  the  south.  The  paper  is  crowded 
with  photographs  of  weapons,  like  a  mail- 
order catalog,  to  bring  home  the  full  Im- 
pact. But  the  long  Inventory  of  all  Com- 
munist-made weapons  captured  from  the 
Vietcong  in  an  18-month  period  from  June 
1962  to  January  29,  1964,  includes  only  22 
crew-served  weapons  (mortars,  recollless 
rifles,  etc.)  and  155  smaller  arms,  hardly 
enough  to  equip  one  of  the  139  Vietcong 
companies.  These  weapons  could  have  come 
from  anywhere.  Including  Alexandria.  Va.. 
where  a  private  arms  supplier  lists  almost 
all  of  the  Items  mentioned.  Communist 
weapons  captured  from  the  Egyptians  by 
Israeli  soldiers  in  1956  turn  up  regularly  on 
the  open  market.  In  enough  quantities  to 
allow  any  government  to  prove  Communist 
involvement  In  the  rebellion  of  Its  choice. 

Before  it  became  necessary  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
American  military  men  admitted  that  about 
80  percent  of  the  Vietcong's  weapons  were 
unwittingly  supplied  by  the  United  States 
by  loss,  theft,  or  sale  by  enterprising  South 
Vietnamese.  It  now  appears  that  the  experts 
were  wrong;  if  only  177  foreign  weapons 
could  be  found  In  Vietcong  hands  In  18 
months,  the  enemy  must  be  99 -percent 
equipped  with  American  materiel.  Obvi- 
ously no  believable  case  for  a  claim  of  mas- 
sive arms  Infiltration  could  be  built  on  the 
official  list  in  the  white  paper,  even  stretched 
as  It  Is  by  the  inclusion  of  every  bullet,  mess- 
kit,  and  pair  of  socks.  And  so,  quite  provi- 
dentially, a  larger  supply  of  Infiltrated  arms 
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was  found  in  a  sunken  North  Vletnaniese 
Ima  in  a  southern  harbor.  Just  as  the  white 
Sper  was  being  prepared.  In  the  annals  of 
mvstery  ships,  this  one  poses  a  fine  puzzle. 
Perhaps  the  combined  United  States  and 
couth  Vietnamese  naval  patrOlB  are  more  in- 
^clent  than  is  usually  conceded,  but  the 
thin  was  the  first  encountered  in  the  history 
of  the  war.  In  any  case.  It  hardly  merits  the 
full-throated  treatment  afforded  by  the 
white  paper.  The  ship  was  about  the  size 
of  a  Coast  Guard  cutter,  or  slightly  larger 
than  the  original  Santa  Maria,  carrying  about 
one-seventieth  of  the  tonnage  of  a  standard 
World  War  II  Liberty  ship.  In  relation  to 
the  amount  of  arms  supplied  regularly  to  the 
south  Vietnamese  by  the  United  States,  its 
supply  was  insignificant. 

The  white  paper  falls  to  sustain  its  two 
malor  contentions,  that  there  is  a  large, 
militarily  crucial  infiltration  of  both  men 
and  materiel  from  Hanoi.  It  also  fails  to 
make  its  political  points.  The  SUte  De- 
nartment  claims  that  hostilities  in  South 
Vietnam  began  in  1959,  as  "a  brutal  cam- 
paign of  terror  and  armed  attack  Inspired, 
directed  supplied,  and  controlled  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  Hanoi."  But  it  was 
the  late  President  Diem's  abolition  of  the 
elected  village  councils  In  1956  which  made 
South  Vietnam  a  true  dictatorship  and 
alienated  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion. ,     , 

In  response,  the  rebellion  began  early  In 
1957     It  is  still  an  ugly  war.     According  to 
the  white  paper,   the  Vietcong  killed   1,359 
civilians  last  year.     According  to  our  allies 
the  South  Vietnamese,  and  not  reported  In 
the    white    paper,    the    United    States    kills 
about  20,000  villagers  and  volunteers  every 
year  largely  by  napalm  bombing.     The  white 
paper  cites  as  evidence  of  North  Vietnamese 
involvement   a   rejiort  of  the   International 
Control    Commission    for    Vietnam,    which 
criticized    Hanoi's    activities    In    June    1962. 
The  paper  dees  not  Include  Item  20  of  the 
Commis- ion's  report,  however,  which  charges 
both  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
with  violating  the  1954  Geneva  Agreement 
on    Indochina.     Nor    does    It    mention    the 
Commission's  reported  criticism  on  February 
13  of  American  attacks  on  North  Vietnam, 
which   were  called   unjustifled.    The  paper 
destroys  all  credibility  when  it  selects  those 
findings  of  the  Commission  which  seem  to 
help  its  case,  and  then  ignores  those  which 
contradict  It. 

To  misunderstand  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is 
to  condemn  the  United  States  to  dishonor, 
defeat  or  worse.    The  white  paper  repeats 
the  mlsundersundings  of  the  last  6  years, 
and  compounds  them  with  deception.     It  is 
no  good  pretending  that  there  is  no  civil  war 
in  progress  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  the 
whole  bloody  business  would  end  if  North 
Vietnam  would  "leave  Its  neighbor  alone." 
There  is  no  point  in  maintaining  the  fiction 
that  the  United  States  Is  Involved  "at  the 
request  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,"  as 
the  white  paper  does.    There  is  no  demo- 
cratic way  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  express  themselves— Diem  and  his  succes- 
sors have  seen  to  that.     If  asked,  and  they 
will   not  be.   the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
would  doubtless  want  to  send  everyone  away, 
Americans.    Vietcong    regulars    and    North 
Vietnamese.     The  white  priper  says  that  this 
war  is  not  like  any  others;  that  is  true,  and 
banal.    Like  all  of  the  guerrilla  wars  of  our 
generation,  this  one  cannot  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  other  by  military  action.     The 
white  paper  cannot  change  a  complex  politi- 
cal conflict  into  a  simple  case  of  aggression 
over  a  border. 


Exhibit  fe 

Not  for  Attribution 

(By  Alex  Camipbell) 

Some  scores  of  Journalists  were  asked  by 

telephone  on  Friday  night,  February  26,  to 

drop    by    the    State    Department    Saturday 


morning,  to  pick  up  a  document  called  "Ag- 
gression From  the  North:  The  Record  of 
North  Vietnam's  Campaign  To  Conquer 
South  Vietnam,"  and  to  attend  a  briefing  on 
it  by  a  Government  spokesman.  In  room 
2113,  the  office  of  the  State  Department's 
News  Division,  the  Journalists  were  handed  a 
bulky  mimeographed  document  that  was 
dated  February  26  but  also  had  on  Its  cover, 
"For  release  at  6  p.m.  e.s.t.  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 27.  Not  to  be  previously  published, 
quoted  from,  or  used  in  any  way."  After  a 
quick  glance  the  correspondents,  who  read 
the  New  York  Times  as  a  necessary  part  of 
their  Job,  realized  they  had  read  all  the  Juicy 
bits  in  that  morning's  Times. 

An  official  of  the  news  division  said  the 
Government  spokesman  would  give  the  brief- 
ing in  room  1912.     Room  1912,  in  another 
part  of  the  building,  was  a  big  conference 
room,  with  a  lecture  platform  and  rows  of 
comfortable  chairs.     The  correspondents  sat 
down  and  began  reading  "Aggression  From 
the  North"  while  awaiting  the  Government 
spokesman.     The  contents  said  they  would 
find  a  concl\islon  on  page  74,  but  "Aggression 
From  the  North"  had  only   71   pages,   and 
there  were  9  appendixes  missing  as  well  as 
the  conclusion.     Page  5  was  blank,  except 
for  the  word  "Map"  and  a  caption  saying, 
"This  map  shows  the  Infiltration  route  from 
North  Vietnam  to  the  south  followed  by  VC 
Sgt.  Hyunh  Van  Tay  and  a  group  of  North 
Vietnamese  Army  officers  and  men  In  Sep- 
tember 1963.    Tay  was  captured  during  an 
engagement  in   Chuong  Thlen  Province  In 
April  1964."    At  the  foot  of  page  8  It  said. 
"Insert  picture  of  Major  Dan  on  this  page." 
and  in  the  middle  of  page  12  It  said.  "Insert 
picture  of  Thao."     One  or  two  Journalists 
wondered   aloud  If  It  was   a  do-it-yourself 
press  kit.  and  If  they  ought  to  start  coloring 
Major  Dan  and  Thao  by  themselves,  or  wait 
for  the  Government  spokesman. 

Other  correspondents  were  reading  In  the 
document  about  Tran  Quoc  Dan,  Nguyen 
Thao  and  Nguyen  True.  They  were  Infil- 
trators sent  from  the  north  Into  the  south, 
who  had  soon  realized  from  talking  with 
the  local  people  that  what  they  had  heard 
In  the  north  about  conditions  in  the  south 
was  wrong,  so  they  had  defected.  Some 
correspondents  wondered  if  the  way  to  handle 
Infiltrators  was  to  send  defectors  back  north 
to  tell  the  rest  of  the  people  there  how 
wrong  they  were  about  the  south.  But 
most  thought  the  one  honest  man  In  the 
document  was  Nguyen  Hong  Thai,  a  defector 
who  explained  that  he  had  begun  to  be 
depressed  by  combat  conditions  and  the 
rigors  of  guerrilla  life. 

"Aggression  From  the  North"  had  Its  own 
description  of  life  In  the  south.  It  said, 
"The  military  and  insurgency  situation  was 
complicated  by  a  quite  separate  Internal 
political  struggle  within  South  Vietnam 
which  led  In  November  1963  to  the  removal 
of  the  Diem  Government  and  Its  replacement 
with  a  new  one.  Effective  power  was  placed 
m  the  hands  of  a  military  revolutionary 
council.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  leadership  and  composition 
of  the  government  In  Saigon  in  the  ensuing 
period"  Most  of  the  Journalists  thought 
this  too  bald  and  almost  as  misleading  as 
what  the  infiltrators  from  the  north  were 
told  about  the  south. 

Reading  on.  they  learned  that  the  infil- 
trators sometimes  carry  "a  small  knife  that 
can  inject  poison  into  the  body  of  a  victim, 
and  that  they  get)  their  instructions  over 
the  official  governn/ent  radio  In  Hanoi,  which 
sends  them  tfisir  orders  "In  veiled  code  " 
This  puzzled  the  Journalists  who  read  on 
another  pagte  of  the  document  that  infiltra- 
tion groups  ^re  Issued  "a  set  of  black  civilian 
pajama-like  \;lothes,  two  unmarked  uni- 
forms rubber  sandals,  a  sweater,  a  ham- 
mock.' mosquito  netting,  and  waterproof 
sheeting."     No  radios. 


The  State  Department's  spokesman  turned 
up,  looking  remarkably  like  his  brother  In 
the  White  House,  and  asked  the  Journalists 
not  to  name  him  In  their  stories,  though  he 
would  answer  their  questions. 

"Bill,"  a  journalist  asked  him.  "why  is 
this  document  marked  for  release  at  6 
o'clock  tonight  when  It  was  In  the  Times 
this  morning?"  , 

The  spokesman  said  stiffly  that  somebody  s 
ethical  standards  were  "different  from  mine, 
and  I  hope  from  yours." 

"Bill."  another  Journalist  asked,  tactfully 
changing  the  subject,  "why  does  It  say  In 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  Introduction  to 
'Aggression  from  the  North'  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  'a  new  kind  of  war'?" 

The  spokesman  said  there  had  been  a 
steady  rise  in  the  number  of  infiltrators  but 
he  agreed  it  was  "not  a  quantimi  Jump." 
Someone  asked  what  a  quantum  was.  Look- 
ing more  than  ever  like  his  brother,  the 
spokesman  told  him. 

Another    correspondent    wanted    to    know 
why  the  document  finished  on  page  71,  be- 
fore the  conclusion  and  the  appendices,  and 
where  was  the  missing  map?     The  spokes- 
man   had    a    man   from    the    news    division 
explain    that    the    mimeograph    that    the 
Journalists  had  been  given  was  Incomplete 
and   that  a  full,   printed  version  would  be 
ready  for  them  after  the  spokesman  finished. 
The  correspondents  were  curious  about  the 
81 -millimeter  mortars  that  the  Vietcong  are 
now  using.    They  asked  If  these  were  Ameri- 
can mortars  that  the  Vietcong  had  captured. 
The    spokesman   said   they   were   "Chinese- 
made   copies   of   American   weapons."    The 
Joxxrnalists  wondered  how  he  knew  that.    He 
said    the    Vietcong    had    130    81-mllllmeter 
mortars,  and  the  Americans  In  Vietnam  had 
lost  only  16.  so  obviously  the  Vietcong's  mor- 
tars couldn't  all  be  ones  they  had  captured. 
He  added  that  nothing  like  a  majority  of 
Vietcong   weapons  were  captured  weapons, 
and  the  Vietcong  were  becoming  Increasingly 
dependent  on  shiploads  of  arms  from  out- 
side, as  they  switched  to  more  sophisticated 
weapons  of  larger  caliber.    However,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  Vietcong  in  spite  of  their 
bigger,  more  sophisticated  weapons  seldom 
hurtled  themselves  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  American  forces   at  even   bat- 
talion strength. 

Finally,  a  journalist  asked  what  the  docu- 
ment meant  when  It  said  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  necessary  measures  of 
defense  against  aggression  from  North  Viet- 
nam, until  the  regime  in  Hanoi  decides  to 
halt  its  Intervention  in  the  south,  or  until 
effective  steps  are  taken  to  maintain  peace 
and  security  in  the  area. 

"Bill."  asked  the  correspondent,  "what  Is 
that  'or*  about?" 

The  spokesman  said  he  wouldn't  elucidate 
It.  "It  Is  policy,  and  so  has  to  stand  on  its 
own  bottom." 

As  he  got  up  to  go.  one  correspondent 
remarked  that  "Aggression  From  the  North" 
stood  on  Its  own  bottom  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 


EFFORTS  TO  DEAL  WITH  RACIAL 
IMBALANCE  IN  NEW  YORK  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  other  matters  to  discuss. 

I  call  attention  to  a  situation  which 
is  developing  in  New  York  relating  to 
efforts  to  deal  with  racial  imbalance  m 
our  public  school  system,  which  indi- 
cates how  sharply  different  the  situation 
is  when  the  community.  State,  and 
municipal  governments  have  an  under- 
standing of  constitutional  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  for  education,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  so-called  social 
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order  is  geared  against  it,  and  every  step 
must  be-s  literally  dragged  out  of  the 
authoritfes  by  court  action. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  various  newspaper  articles  and 
editorials  about  the  integration  plan  of 
the  city  of  New  York  in  its  public  school 
system,  widely  published  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  8.  1965] 
Gross  Integration  Plan  Backs  Allen  on 
^    Schools;     Omits    Busing    and    Pairing — 

Reforms    Advised — New    Grade    Patterns, 

Shuting  of  32.000  Students  Urged 

(By  Leonard  Buder) 

Basic  changes  in  the  city  school  system 
to  provide  better  integration  and  Improved 
education  were  proposed  in  a  report  made 
public  yesterday  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  plan,  which  would  cost  $28  million  to 
Implement,  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Calvin  E.  Gross,  the  deposed 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  report  did  not  propose  the  compulsory 
assignment  of  busing  of  white  children  to 
heavily  Negro  schools  to  correct  racial  im- 
balance. Nor  did  it  recommend  any  new 
elementary  school  pairings  or  Junior  high 
school  zoning  changes  to  promote  Integra- 
tion. 

The  introduction  of  such  measures  on  a 
limited  basis  last  fall  evoked  bitter  protests 
from  white  parents  and  led  to  charges  that 
more  drastic  action  would  be  put  Into  effect 
next  September. 

upholds  ALLEN  REPORT 

The  report  called  for  the  adoption,  as  the 
basis  for  school  policy,  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  last  spring  by  a  special  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  Dr.  James  E.  Allen 
Jr.,  the  State  education  commissioner. 
Civil  rights  groups  have  made  this  a  princi- 
pal demand. 

In  addition,  the  report  urged  these  specific 
measures : 

The  transfer  of  32.000  sixth-  and  ninth- 
grade  pupils  next  fall  to  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  respectively. 

The  addition  of  a  fourth  year  to  high 
school  programs. 

The  conversion  of  all  reg\ilar  academic  and 
vocational  high  schools  into  4-year  compre- 
hensive secondary  schools  by  1972-73. 

The  elimination  of  two  all-Negro  Junior 
high  schools  next  September.  Twenty-eight 
other  de  facto  segregated  Junior  high  schools 
would  be  closed  in  the  following  years  if 
Negro  parents  were  willing  to  send  their 
children  to  integrated  schools  elsewhere. 

The  creation  of  six  educational  complexes, 
or  clusters,  to  test  new  patterns  of  organiza- 
tion, including  a  4-year  middle  school  rec- 
ommended by  the  State  committee. 

The  elimination  of  all  short-time  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools  by  1967-68. 

Eflforts  to  strengthen  the  education  of  the 
so-called  disadvantaged  children,  including 
the  establishment  of  more  prekindergarten 
classes. 

A  systemwide  emphasis  on  promoting  bet- 
ter human  relations. 

NO  comment  by  board 
Dr.  Gross"  report,  which  he  completed  on 
his  final  day  in  office  last  Thursday,  was  en- 
titled. "Blueprint  for  Further  Action  Toward 
Quality  Integrated  Education."  It  was  re- 
leased by  the  board  without  comment. 

Dr.  Gross  was  placed  on  a  forced  leave  of 
absence  with  pay.  and  the  board  is  now  look- 
ing to  settle  his  S45.000-a-year  contract. 
which  has  4  years  to  run.  The  board  has 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  superin- 
tendent's  leadership  dvu-lng  his  2  years  in 
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office,    including    his    asserted    slowness    In 
drafting   a   satisfactory   integration   plan. 

Last  Friday  James  B.  Donovan,  president  of 
the  board,  said  the  report  was  intended  to 
provide  a  basis  for  further  discussions  and 
public  hearings.  The  board  is  scheduled  to 
adopt  an  integration  plan  for  next  fall  at  Its 
meeting  on  April  28. 

Dr.  Gross  noted  in  his  preface  that  9 
months  of  "Intensive  study  and  planning" 
had  gone  Into  the  report.  Dr.  Jacob  Land- 
ers, assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
coordinating  integration  efforts,  played  a 
major  role  in  the  staff. 

"The  record  of  New  York  City  In  the  field 
of  quality  integrated  education  is  second  to 
none  among  the  large  cities  of  our  country," 
the  superintendent  said  in  his  opening  state- 
ment. He  added :  "Although  much  has  been 
done.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  even 
more  remains  to  be  done." 

The  key  recommendation  In  the  Gross  re- 
port was  the  proposal  that  the  Allen  com- 
mittee report  provide  the  guidelines  for  all 
school  Integration  policies. 

A  major  recommendation  of  the  State  com- 
mittee was  that  the  city's  present  6-3-3 
pattern  of  education  (6  years  of  elementary 
school  and  3  years  each  of  Junior  and  senior 
high  school)  be  changed  to  a  4  4  4  arrange- 
ment. 

This  would  provide  for  4-year  neighbor- 
hood primary  schools;  integrated  4-year  mid- 
dle schools,  covering  grades  5  through  8  and 
drawing  pupils  from  a  wider  area;  and  In- 
tegrated 4-year  comprehensive  high  schools. 
wide  ettect  noted 
Although  Dr.  Gross  In  his  report  acted 
upon  many  of  the  State  committee's  recom- 
mendations he  did  not  urge  committing  the 
system  to  a  14  4  pattern. 

"Transformation  of  the  school  system  to  a 
4-4-4  organization  would  entail  the  conver- 
sion of  some  Junior  high  schools  to  high 
school  annexes  and  of  many  elementary 
schools  to  middle  schools,"  he  said. 

"The  educational  dimensions  of  the  4-year 
middle  school  remain  to  be  explored." 

In  line  with  the  State  committee's  recom- 
mendations. Dr.  Gross  proposed  that  the  4- 
year  comprehensive  high  school  become  "the 
basic  organizational  unit  of  secondary  edu- 
cation." 

All  high  schools,  he  said,  should  become  4- 
year  comprehensive  schools  "as  rapidly  as 
possible  except  for  special  academic  high 
schools  [the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science 
and  others]  and  unit  trade  vocational  schools 
[such  as  the  High  School  of  Printing]." 

However.  Dr.  Gross  noted  that  because  of 
various  factors.  Including  ethnic  considera- 
tions, he  was  recommending  for  next  fall  that 
comprehensive  programs  on  the  ninth-grade 
level  be  started  at  only  two  schools — John 
Jay  in  Brooklyn  and  Woodrow  WUson  In 
Queens. 

Comprehensive  schools  provide  a  wide 
range  of  programs.  Including  academic  and 
vocational  courses. 

Dr.  Gross  emphasized  that  new  high 
schools  should  be  built  in  Integrated  and 
predominantly  white  areas.  He  added  that 
a  vast  stepup  In  building  was  needed  to 
provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  pupils  who  will  be  at- 
tending high  schools  because  of  their  take- 
over of  ninth-grade  classes  from  the  Junior 
high  schools. 

As  a  further  step  toward  reducing  racial 
imbalance,  Dr.  Gross  proposed  that  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  pupils  be  given  the  option 
of  attending  any  regular  city  high  school 
they  chose,  subject  only  to  space  limitations. 

The  shift  of  17,616  ninth-grade  pupils  to 
the  high  schools  next  fall,  as  proposed  by 
Dr.  Gross,  would  mean  a  vast  acceleration 
of  a  move  started  last  September  when  4.717 
ninth-grade  pupils   were  transferred. 

Next  fall.  If  the  recommendations  are  Im- 
plemented, nearly  half  of  the  city's  ninth- 


grade  pupils  would  be  attending  classes  In 
high  schools,  the  report  said. 

One  reason  for  the  shift  of  the  ninth-grade 
pupils  to  senior  high  schools  Is  that  it  ere. 
ates  room  in  the  Junior  high  schools  for  ele- 
mentary  school  pupils.  This,  in  turn,  frees 
room  and  staff  in  the  elementary  schools  so 
they  can  reduce  overcrowding  and  add  serv- 
ices and  programs.  Including  prekindergar- 
ten  classes. 

The  six  proposed  educational  complexes 
would  establish  clusters  of  primary  schools 
centered  on  a  middle  school  for  academic 
and  administrative  purposes. 

Each  complex  would  be  a  somewhat  auton- 
omous unit,  headed  by  an  official  who  would 
have  authority  to  move  teachers  and  pupils 
among  the  member  schools  to  provide  better 
education  and  Integration.  Additional  serv- 
ices,  personnel,  and  facilities  also  would  be 
given  to  these  complexes. 

The  complexes  would  involve  primary  and 
middle  schools  of  varying  grade  structures. 

One  would  be  a  4-4  complex — 4-year  pri- 
mary schools  (kindergarten  through  fourth 
grade)  and  a  4-year  middle  school  (fifth 
through  eighth  grade) .  This  would  be  set  up 
in  Queens  and  affect  Junior  High  School  128 
and  Public  Schools  7,  83.  and  171. 

OTHER  complexes  LISTED 

Three  would  be  5-3  complexes— primary 
schools  ranging  from  kindergarten  through 
fifth  grade  and  middle  schools  covering  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  These 
would  Involve  the  following  sets  of  schools: 

Bronx:  Junior  High  School  22  and  Public 
Schools  53,  90.  114,  and  132. 

Brooklyn:  Junior  High  School  246  and 
Public  Schools  92.  181.  and  139. 

Manhattan:  Junior  High  School  44  and 
Public  Schools  9.  87.  166.  191,  and  199. 

The  remaining  two  complexes  would  be 
6-3.  Involving  no  departure  from  the  present 
grade  pattern,  although  one  is  listed  tenta- 
tively and  may  be  shifted  to  a  5-3  setup. 
These  two  complexes  would  affect  the  fol- 
lowing schools: 

Brooklyn:  Junior  High  School  162  and 
Public  Schools  123  and  299. 

Queens  (tentative  6-3  arrangement) : 
Junior  High  School  180  and  Public  Schools 
104.  114,  183.  47,  and  225. 

The  report  called  for  public  discussion 
and  hearings  on  the  concept  of  educational 
parks — large-scale  complexes  containing 
high  schools  and  possibly  community  facili- 
ties, such  as  libraries  and  museums. 

The  omission  of  additional  pairings — the 
most  controversial  feature  of  last  fall's  inte- 
gration program— was  In  line  with  a  prom- 
ise that  there  would  be  a  careful  evaluation 
of  them  before  new  pairs  were  created. 

At  present  there  are  five  pairs  In  which 
white  and  Negro  schools  have  been  com- 
bined for  Integration  purposes.  In  these 
pairings,  one  school  takes  all  the  pupils  In 
the  combined  for  certain  grades  and  the  oth- 
er schools  take  them  for  the  remaining 
grades. 

GROSS   PREPARED   PLAN   BUT   NAME   IS    OMnTED 

The  Integration  plan  Issued  yesterday  by 
the  board  of  education  is  described  on  its 
pale  blue  cover  as  "recommendations  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  to  the  board  of 
education." 

But  nowhere  in  the  145-page  report  does 
there  appear  the  name  of  Superintendent 
Calvin  E.  Gross,  under  whose  direction  It  was 
prepared.  The  date  on  the  cover  Is  March 
5.  1965.  1  day  after  the  board  placed  Dr. 
Gross  on  a  3-month  leave  of  absence  with 
full  pay  after  having  advised  him  privately 
the  week  before  to  look  for  another  Job. 

A  last-minute  addition  to  the  report,  writ- 
ten in  red  pencil  on  the  cover,  describes  his 
recommendations  as  "proposals  for  discus- 
sion."    Board  President  James  B.  Donovan 
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Orderly  School  Plan— Inthcration  Blue- 
print AVOIDS  Pairing  and  Busing  To 
Achieve  Stable  Goals 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechltiger) 
The  new  blueprint  for  "further  action  to- 
ward quality  Integrated  education"  In  the 
city  schools  aims  at  bringing  about  a  con- 
sensus. To  achieve  this,  the  superintendent 
and  his  staff  risked  abandoning  some  of  the 
flashy  devices  of  integration  and  tried  to 
attract  attention  to  the  long-range,  orderly 
reorganization  of  the  schools.  There*  is  no 
call  for  increased  use  of  that  highly  publi- 
cized device — the  Princeton  plan,  or  the  pair- 
ing of  two  schools  as  a  means  of  getting  a 
better  racial  mixture.  The  bus  as  a  major 
instrument  of  Integration  has  been  sent  back 
to  the  garage. 

Instead  of  viewing  Integration  as  a  con- 
stant reshuffling  of  children,  the  report's 
main  efforts  are  directed  at  bringing  about  a 
stability  of  school  attendance,  without  at  the 
same  time  freezing  the  systetn  Into  a  segre- 
gated mold. 

What  are  the  major  assumptions  on  which 
consensus  could  be  expected  to  Jell? 

The  great  majority  of  parents,  white  and 
Negro,  do  not  want  young  children  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  neighborhood  school,  espe- 
cially when  this  means  bus  transportation. 
pour-tear  school  BACKH) 
The  great  majority  of  educators  favor  the 
4-year,  comprehensive  high  school  over 
the  3-year  school  and  over  separate  academic 
and  vocational  schools.  The  weakest  link  in 
the  present  system  Is  widely  believed  to  be 
the  3-year  Junior  high  school  of  grades  7, 
8,  and  9. 

The  usually  unspoken  but  crucial  assump- 
tion of  any  successful  Integration  plan  fur- 
thermore is  that  It  must  do  nothing  to  speed 
the  exodus  of  white  children  as  weU  as 
middle-class  Negro  children  from  the  city's 
public  schools.  Consensus  therefore  is  not 
only  desirable  but  essential. 

Based  on  these  areas  of  substantial  com- 
mon ground,  the  new  blueprint.  In  effect, 
asks  parents  and,  of  course,  civil  rights  lead- 
ers to  accept  the  following  long-range 
premises : 

The  proposed  4-year,  comprehensive  high 
school  system  would  be  a  boon  to  everybody. 
It  would  permit  a  better,  more  cohesive  and 
challenging  curriculum  by  giving  all  aca- 
demic subjects  a  longer  stretch  of  work  under 
the  same  educational  auspices.  But  since 
the  high  schools  are  the  largest  Institutions 
and  least  neighborhood-bound,  they  already 
are  and  would  most  readily  remain  the  most 
naturally  integrated  ones. 

By  reducing  the  elementary  schools  from 
6  to  5  years — with  the  possibility  of  an  even- 
tual further  reduction  to  4  years — the  neigh- 
borhood school  is  maintained.  But  since  it 
Is  naturally  most  vulnerable  to  de  facto  seg- 
regation, children  may  move  out  1  year 
sooner. 

As  children  move  Into  the  new  middle 
schools — the  former  Junior  highs — commu- 
nity preferences  are  more  easily  taken  into 
account.  Middle  schools  can.  If  the  local 
parents  prefer  It,  be  situated  outside  a  de 
facto  segregated  neighborhood. 

Why  have  the  much-advertised  devices, 
such  as  pairing,  been  played  down  In  the 
new  report?  A  major  reason  Is  undoubtedly 
that  most  expec^  agreed  from  the  outset 
that  these  devlcoS,  at  best,  would  affect  only 
a  few  chlldrer/m  the  fringe  areas  of  the 
ghettoes;  at  ^rst,  they  would  have  to  be 
constantly  read^sted  to  shifting  population. 
In  addition  It  was  feared  that  these  de- 
vices, unpopular  with  m^ny  white  parents. 


report  would     would  create  more  rather  than  fewer  seg- 
publlc   hear-     regated  schools.  „    ,^  ^  ^      , 

What  about  the  Allen  report?  That  docu- 
ment, prepared  In  May  of  1964  by  the  Ad- 
visory committee  on  Hiiman  Relations  and 
Community  Tensions,  appointed  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  the  State  education  com- 
missioner, has  been  widely  adopted  by  the 
civil  rights  leaders  as  a  blueprint  for  action. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  picketing  slogans  has 
become:  "All  the  way  with  Commissioner 
A." 


ALLEN  report  ACCEPTED 

Part  of  the  effort  at  gaining  consensus 
therefore  appears  to  be  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  new  report,  which  says:  "The  super- 
intendent of  schools  recommends  to  the 
board  of  education  that  It  adopt  and  accept 
as  a  basis  for  policy  •  •  •  the  Allen  report." 
Those  who  have  been  turning  the  Allen 
report  Into  the  textbook  for  school  Integra- 
tion may  charge  4ihat  the  new  blueprint 
departs  from  the  text  by  not  calling  for  an 
immediate  reorganization  to  a  4-4-4  plan — 
4  years  each  of  elementary,  middle,  and 
high  school.  But  the  new  plan  maintains 
that  such  a  step  would  lead  to  chaotic  use 
of  facilities  and  would  commit  the  system  to 
an  organization  that  to  date  exists  only  in 
the  minds  of  theorists. 

The  move  toward  a  5-3-4  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  leaves  the  door  open  for  an 
orderly  transition  to  an  eventual  4-year 
middle  school. 

Some  observers  felt  from  the  start  that 
the  danger  of  the  Allen  report  was  that  It 
would  be  misunderstood.  Instead  of  accept- 
ing It  as  a  set  of  guidelines,  based  on  theo- 
retical goals  rather  than  one  local  practicabil- 
ity, many  groups  Insisted  that  It  should  be 
Implemented  In  full. 

limitations  recognized 
The  misunderstanding  was  aggravated  be- 
cause some  persons  contended  that  the  Allen 
report  promised  easy.  Instant,  and  cltywlde 
Integration. 

Though  generally  Ignored,  the  Allen  report 
contained  this  qualifying  observation: 
"Ethnic  segregation  cannot  be  wholly  elim- 
inated from  the  schools  of  New  York  City 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  but  the  adoption 
of  wise  and  Intelligent  policies  can  reduce 
segregation  substantially." 

Spearhead  for  Integration 
The  new  Integration  proposals  by  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration. The  report  Is  honest  enough  not 
to  promise  any  quick  and  easy  solutions  to 
the  city's  school  problems,  but  it  sketches  a 
broad  outline  of  attainable  goals,  along  with 
a  timetable  for  Immediate  action.  To  say 
that  It  offers  something  to  everybody  Is  not, 
In  this  Instance,  adverse  criticism;  the  re- 
form of  this  vast,  l-mlUlon-pupils  system 
must  assure  that  every  child  is  offered  im- 
proved schooling  in  the  most  beneficial  en- 
vironment. 

It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  this  report 
and  proposals  be  considered  apart  from  the 
controversy  between  the  board  of  education 
and  the  superintendent.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Calvin  E.  Gross  before  the 
board  asked  for  his  resignation,  the  document 
has  had  the  benefit  of  expert  staff  work.  Al- 
though the  board  has  labeled  the  report  "Pro- 
posals for  Discussion,"  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that, 
apart  from  necessary  public  scrutiny  and  re- 
view by  the  board,  there  will  be  no  effort  to 
downgrade  It  from  Its  Intent  as  a  blueprint 
for  further  action.  By  the  same  token,  the 
civil  rights  leaders,  rather  than  anticipating 
the  board's  actions  with  new  threats  of  oppo- 
sition, can  show  their  Interest  In  constructive 
action  by  helping  to  turn  a  feasible  blueprint 
Into  reality. 

The  strength  of  the  proposals  is  that  they 
attempt  to  merge  the  interest  of  overall  Im- 
provement of  educational  qxiality  with  the 


purposes  of  greater  education.  They  rely 
heavily  on  the  4-year,  comprehensive  high 
school  to  set  off  a  chain  reaction — the  sub- 
stitution of  a  middle  school  for  the  controver- 
sial Junior  high  school  and  the  earlier  move 
of  children  out  of  the  most  frequently  seg- 
regated neighborhood  elementary  schools. 

If  the  Integration  Impasse  Is  to  be  broken, 
sloganeering  must  give  way  to  serious  consid- 
eration of  these  proposals.  Since  the  recom- 
mendations follow  in  principle,  even  though 
not  in  tactical  detail,  the  outlines  of  the 
Allen  report,  the  authors  of  that  earlier 
study  could  do  a  substantial  service  to  the 
city's  schools  by  offering  their  comment  and, 
If  possible,  their  support.  This  might  put  an 
end  to  the  damaging  myth  that  the  Allen 
report  could  overnight  bring  about  total  in- 
tegration and  quality  education. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Gross*  blueprint  de- 
pends \iltlmately  on  the  speed  with  which 
high  schools  and  middle  schools  can  be  built 
and  enlarged.  The  timetable  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  money.  Many  of  the  city's  high 
schools  are  already  seriously  overcrov/ded.  and 
the  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  long  de- 
lay in  the  preparation  of  this  report  Is  that 
revision  and  speedup  of  the  construction 
program  have  thus  been  put  off.  If  the  board 
now  moves  with  dispatch,  city  and  State  fis- 
cal authorities  can  demonstrate  their  readi- 
ness to  make  education  the  spearhead  in  the 
battle  for  equal  opportunity. 


PROPOSED    CIVIL    DEFENSE    SHEL- 
TER    PROGRAM     EXPENDITURES 
SHOULD  BE  DENIED 
Mr.    YOUNG   OF   Ohio.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  recommended  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  requested  an  appropria- 
tion of  more  than  $194  million  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  for  civil  defense  purposes. 
Over  the  past  14  years,  more  than  $1,300 
mUlion  of  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
absolutely  squandered  on  the  civil  de- 
fense boondoggle.  In  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  war,  no  American  is  one  whit 
safer  today  than  he  was  14  years  ago 
when  the  civil  defense  boondoggle  be- 
gan. 

Through  the  years,  while  this  Nation 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  building  up 
their  nuclear  capacities,  no  real  interest 
could  be  stirred  up  among  the  public  or 
in  Congress  for  any  form  of  civil  defense. 
During  that  time,  over  $1  billion  was  ap- 
propriated in  piecemeal  fashion,  but  not 
for  any  serious  or  effective  plan  of  action. 
Whenever  there  was  an  international 
crisis  such  as  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961 
and  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962,  we  hur- 
riedly appropriated  additional  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  fallout  shelters 
which  were  never  built — and  should  not 
have  been  built— for  marking  public  and 
private  buildings  as  fallout  shelters,  for 
stocking  the  so-caUed  fallout  shelters 
with  survival  biscuits,  which  eventually 
rotted  away,  and  for  other  silly  schemes 
which  did  nothing  but  soothe  our  con- 
sciences "just  in  case"  nuclear  war  did 

come.  ,  „     ^ 

Before  all  the  prattle  about  fallout 
shelters,  civil  defense  officials  were  ad- 
vocating that  cities  be  evacuated  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  attack. 
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One  such  silly  scheme  was  perpetrated 
in  Columbus.  Ohio,  which  spent  $%  mil- 
lion to  have  all  its  traffic  lights  syn- 
chronized for  evacuation  purposes,  as 
if  men.  women,  and  children  in  a 
moment  of  peril  and  terror  would  look 
at  traffic  liRhts.  Another  foolish  evacu- 
ation scheme  was  concocted  by  Cuya- 
hoKa  County  paid  civil  defense  offi- 
cials. They  directed  that  citizens  evac- 
uatinp  Cleveland  in  a  westerly  direction 
take  the  lake  road  to  Lorain,  and  in  Lo- 
rain, the  thimble-brained  civil  defense 
officials  instructed  evacuees  to  travel 
east  on  the  same  road. 

In  Cleveland,  there  were  several  po- 
licemen sitting  around  doing  nothing. 
Just  waiting  for  the  bomb  to  drop,  when 
women  were  being  assaulted  on  the 
streets.  I  had  hoped  that  we  were  get- 
ting away  from  that  kind  of  situation, 
but  now  the  civil  defense  planners  come 
in  and  ask  for  another  huge  appropria- 
tion. For  years  there  has  been  no  offi- 
cial civil  defense  policy  and  now  plan- 
ners should  realize  how  ridiculous  the 
various  plans  have  been.  They  have 
abandoned  some  of  the  old  programs  but 
during  the  past  14  years,  $1,300  million 
has  been  spent. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  absurd. 
Impossible  and  unworkable  proposal  than 
evacuation,  but  for  years  this  was  the 
official  civil  defense  policy.  Eventually, 
even  civil  defense  planners  realized  how 
ridiculous  it  was  and  abandoned  the 
evacuation  policy  entirely. 

No  administration  or  any  Congress 
over  the  past  14  years  has  really  faced  up 
to  this  issue.  It  was  always  easier  to 
pretend  that  something  was  being  done. 
It  assuaged  the  fear  of  a  possible 
guilty  conscience. 

It  is  only  human  to  grasp  at  straws 
when  faced  by  an  overwhelmingly  diffi- 
cult situation,  and  in  appropriating  these 
funds  which  gradually  began  to  total  a 
staggering  sum.  this  is  what  was  done. 
No  one  in  his  heart  really  believed  that 
the  civil  defense  fishnet  would  be  of  any 
protection  in  a  surging  sea  of  nuclear  de- 
struction. There  is  no  shelter  building 
program  in  Great  Britain.  France,  or  in 
any  of  the  major  Western  Powers. 

Likewise,  reliable  observers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  report  that  there  is  no  fall- 
out program  in  Russia. 

Our  best — and  probably  only — civil  de- 
fense in  this  nuclear  age  is  a  firm,  de- 
termined, resolute  stand  against  aggres- 
sion, such  as  was  taken  by  President 
Kennedy  in  October  1962  and  President 
Johnson  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  and 
in  the  recent  retaliatory'  blows  toward 
North  Vietnam  responding  to  their  ag- 
gressions against  South  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  discussed  this  matt^-r  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  We  would  be 
far  wiser  to  appropriate  additional  funds 
for  our  missile  programs,  our  jet  aircraft, 
and    our   missile-bearing    Polaris    sub- 
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marines,  than  for  civil  defense  schemes 
that  are  hopeles  from  their  inception. 

Nevertheless,  the  civil  defense  planners 
continue  to  mesmerize  the  American 
public  with  the  Illusion  that  we  have  an 
effective  defense  program. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  these 
astounding  figures  in  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  McNa- 
mara.  wishes  to  impose  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment—and I  am  for  that  and  I  am 
for  him  starting  to  do  so  in  his  own  De- 
partment. 

A  total  of  990  employees  work  in  the 
civil  defense  division.  Of  this  number. 
480— nearly  half— receive  $13,336  per 
year  up  to  $24,500  per  year.  Six  em- 
ployees receive  $23,320  per  year;  20  more 
employees  receive  In  excess  of  $20,000 
per  year.  There  are  510— approximately 
the  remaining  half— who  receive  from 
$4,400  up  to  $10,982  per  year.  I  doubt 
that  there  Is  any  other  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government  with  such  a  dispro- 
portionate percentage  of  Its  employees 
earning  such  high  salaries— where  so 
many  are  paid  such  stupendous  salaries 
and  do  so  little. 

The  average  salary  of  all  civil  de- 
fense employees  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  $1 1,478  a  year. 

By  comparison,  employees  of  the  FBI 
earn  an  average  of  $8,467  a  year,  and  in 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, where  many  scientists  are 
employed,  the  average  salary  is  approxi- 
mately $10,085  per  year. 

Mr.   President,  civil   defense  officials 
will  tell  us  later  on  when  they  come  for 
appropriations  that  the  planners  have 
figured  out  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to  attack  us  with  nuclear  weapons,  if  we 
had  a  \^idespread  fallout  shelter  program 
instead  of  losing  100  million  men,  women' 
and  children,  the  loss  might  be  only  40 
million  men.  women,  and  children,  under 
such  and  such  circumstances.    Evidently 
the  civil  defense  people  have  nothing  to 
do  but  sit  around  on  their  tailbones  and 
play  with  figures.    Then  they  come  for- 
ward with  those  statistics.   Mr.  President 
figures  do  not  lie.  but  liars  can  figure. 

These  civil  defense,  high-salaried  per- 
sons, sit  around  in  their  sumptuous  of- 
fices and  do  very  little  for  their  money 
except  to  concoct  plans  and  send  mes- 
sages to  each  other,  plan  shelter  spaces 
in  public  buildings  and  buy  what  they 
call  survival  biscuits  which  will  soon  rot 
and  be  of  no  use. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
doing  its  utmost  to  effect  economy  in 
Government  wherever  possible.  Only  re- 
cently Veterans'  Administrator  Driver 
ordered  the  merging  of  VA  offices  and 
the  closing  of  needed  VA  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.  In  Ohio,  the 
Cincinnati  VA  office  was  closed  and 
merged  with  the  Cleveland  office.  It  did 
not  matter  that  the  Cleveland  VA  of- 
fice is  in  a  privately  owned  building  and 
the  Cincinnati  VA  office  is  in  a  Federal 
building.  It  mattered  not  that  addi- 
tional rental  must  be  paid  in  Cleveland 
and  that  veterans  in  southern  Ohio  with 
VA  problems  must  make  the  250-mile 
trip  to  Cleveland.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pected to  be  saved  by  these  VA  directives 
IS  $23,500,000  a  year.    At  the  same  time 


it  Is  proposed  that  we  spend  almost  $200 
million  a  year  on  an  outmoded,  useless 
completely  ineffective  civil  defense  pro-' 
gram. 

VA  officials  have  indicated  to  me  that 
they  believe  $891,000  per  year  will  be 
saved  in  Ohio  through  the  merger  of  VA 
offices  and  the  closing  of  the  Brecksville 
Hospital.  Mr.  President,  it  is  startling 
but  it  is  true  that  this  amount  of  taxpay. 
ers'  money  can  be  saved  annually  merely 
by  eliminating  one-third  of  the  civil  de- 
fense bureaucrats  now  earning  $18,000 
a  year  or  more.  This  would  mean  the 
abolishing  of  45  civil  defense  positions 
out  of  a  total  of  134  presently  being  paid 
$18,000  a  year  or  more.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable  to  deprive  war  veterans  of 
needed  services  in  order  to  save  an 
amount  of  money  that  could  be  saved  by 
eliminating  useless  and  needless  bu- 
reaucrats in  this  one  department  alone. 

If  the  administration  wants  to  save 
taxpayers'  money— and  I  hope  it  does- 
why  start  with  those  who  served  their 
country  in  time  of  war?  Let  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  stop  shameful 
extravagances  and  waste  in  the  civil  de- 
fense boondoggle  which  is  overstaffed 
with  fancy-dan  bureaucrats  drawing 
high  salaries,  doing  little  or  nothing,  ex- 
cept sitting  on  their  backsides  writing 
directives  and  messages  to  each  other. 
The  same  holds  true  of  many  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  I  intend  to  discuss 
in  the  near  future  in  this  Chamber.  Let 
us  first  eliminate  high-salaried  bureau- 
crats who  do  little  or  nothing  before  we 
start  pennypinching  with  our  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  many  talk  in  favor  of 
economy.  Before  we  appropriate  addi- 
tional millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  continue  this  boundless  civil 
deferise  boondoggle,  I  urge  that  we  take 
a  good  hard  look  at  what  these  expendi- 
tures will  accomplish.  I  also  urge  that 
the  administration  review  its  entire  civil 
defense  policy.  We  hear  talk  about 
spending  millions  of  dollars  for  Insur- 
ance. We  all  believe  in  insurance  pro- 
tection, but  when  the  risk  is  so  unlikely 
and  out  of  the  question,  then  it  is  merely 
a  waste  of  money.  Let  us  put  an  end  to 
wasting  more  of  taxpayers'  money  on 
ridiculous  holes  in  the  ground,  and  on 
ugly  yellow  and  black  signs  on  beautiful 
public  buildings,  on  apartment  buildings, 
and  on  business  buildings  in  the  cities  of 
our  Nation.  This  is  a  way  for  Senators 
who  are  in  favor  of  economy  to  show  that 
they  mean  what  they  say.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  proposal  with  respect  to  which 
we  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  our 
desire  for  economy  and  to  save  taxpayers' 
money,  which  otherwise  would  be  squan- 
dered. 


OIL  SHALE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  editorial  by  KLZ  radio  and  tele- 
%ision.  of  Denver,  on  oil  shale  has  just 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  The  edi- 
torial pinpoints  some  of  the  extremely 
difficult  problems  we  are  having  in  trying 
to  get  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
develop  a  domestic  oil  shale  policy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Oil  Shale     ' ' 

KLZ  radio  and  television  are  extremely  dis- 
appointed that  development  of  the  oil  shale 
Industry  in  Colorado  seems  to  be  sitting  on 
dead  center.  We  urge  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Stewart  Udall,  to  move  promptly  and 
establish  a  clear  leasing  policy  so  that  all 
Americans,  not  only  those  of  us  who  live  here, 
can  reap  the  benefits  of  this  vast  untapped 
natural  resource.  We  recognlEe  the  yeoman 
efforts  which  Colorado  Senators  Allott  and 
DoMiNicK  and  Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall 
have  made  In  recent  years  to  bring  about 
such  development.  We  encourage  them  and 
the  other  members  of  our  congressional  dele- 
gation to  continue  to  act  forcefully  so  that 
the  matter  can  be  accomplished  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  This  la  the 
heart  of  the  problem:  In  1930,  an  Executive 
order  was  Issued  withdrawing  these  oil  shale 
lands  from  leasing  or  any  other  form  of  de- 
velopment. These  lands  are  now  sought  by 
private  industry  so  that  they  can  begin  pro- 
duction of  oil  from  shale  on  a  sound  financial 
and  legal  basis.  But  this  is  Impossible  be- 
cause of  that   Government-Imposed  freeze. 

Secretary  Udall  has  expressed  concern 
about  lifting  the  freeze  because  he  foresees 
the  danger  of  a  giant  giveaway  of  a  possible 
Teapot  Dome  scandal  like  that  which  oc- 
curred during  the  Harding  administration. 
KLZ  radio  and  television  maintains  that — 
with  adequate  safeguards — such  fears,  while 
understandable,  are  groundless  because  there 
is  no  real  parallel  between  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  and  the  present  leasing  question 
surrounding  oil  shale  development.  Mr. 
Udall  did  make  a  sincere  effort  to  get  the  ball 
rolling.  A  year  ago  he  appointed  seven  men 
to  an  Oil  Shale  Advisory  Committee,  among 
them  Dr.  Orlo  Chllds,  president  of  Colorado 
School  of  Mines.  However,  the  committee 
report  provided  the  Secretary  with  still 
another  dilemma;  with  one  member  abstain- 
ing, the  other  halfdozen  split  3  and  3  over  the 
question  of  mineral  leasing  and  Government 
versus  private  Industry  development  of  this 
resource.  Clearly,  the  Secretary's  position  is 
a  tough  one. 

For  the  sake  of  Colorado's  and  the  national 
economy — to  which  oil  shale  would  provide 
an  Impetus  greater  than  the  national  Aebt 
itself — and  for  the  sake  of  tapping  a  rlch^ew 
resource  of  Immeasurable  value  to  the  future 
of  our  coimtry,  KLZ  radio  and  television 
urges  Secretary  Udall  to  act  in  double  harness 
with  our  congressional  delegation  and  move 
now  In  authorizing  private  Industry  to  begin 
an  orderly  development  of  oil  shale. 


Intensive  medical  care,  and  the  area's 
only  certified  brace  and  limb  shop. 

The  significance  of  this  facility  and 
the  new  vistas  of  hope  which  it  has  made 
possible  in  the  functional  rehabilitation 
of  patients  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Max  Jennings, 
United  Press  International  correspond- 
ent in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Publicity  laud- 
ing the  latest  of  these  accomplishments, 
the  development  of  an  artificial  limb 
which  closely  resembles  a  natural  mem- 
ber of  the  body  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance, reached  Mrs.  J.  Megchelina  Shore, 
a  resident  of  Denver,  Colo.    Mrs.  Shore 


A  WYOMING  TOWN  AND  A  HELPING 
HAND 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  citizens  of  a  progressive  com- 
munity located  in  the  north -central  por- 
tion of  my  State  combined  their  talents 
and  monetai-y  resources  to  make  F>ossible 
a  very  warm  and  human  story.  The 
city  of  Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  boasts  some 
of  the  finest  mineral  springs  in  the  world, 
springs  which  have  long  been  used  by 
people  suffering  from  various  circulatoiy 
afflictions.  The  springs  were  a  benign 
gift  of  nature;  but  an  even  more  im- 
pressive medical  phenomenon  has  been 
raised  by  the  hand  of  man.  I  refer  to 
the  Gottsche  Rehabilitation  Center,  a 
private  nonprofit  foundation  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Wyoming.  The 
center  combines,  in  one  unit,  complete 
facilities  for  occupational  therapy,  physi- 
cal therapy,  speech  therapy,  orthopedic 
surgery,  recoristructive  hand  surgery, 
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tant  is  the  lesson  it  teaches  in  terms  of 
human  compassion  and  the  natural  de- 
sire which  dwells  within  all  of  us  to  do 
something  for  our  fellow  man.  Carolien 
Bos  is  t)eing  fitted  with  her  new  leg;  but 
of  equal  importance  has  been  her  oppor- 
tunity to  feel  the  warmth  and  under- 
standing of  her  thousands  of  new 
friends. 

Mr.  President,  this  mutually  reward- 
ing experience  of  a  Dutch  woman  and  a 
small  city  in  Wyoming  and  a  great  ex- 
ample of  the  achievements  of  the  private 
medical  institutions  which  we,  as  a  r>eo- 
ple,  have  come  to  enjoy  are  worthy  of 


read  of  this  new  liikh  with  an  intense^--fetudy.    I  have  collected  several  accounts 


interest,  for  she  was  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  her  young  cousin,  Carolien  Bos, 
a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  right 
leg  had  been  amputated  following  an 
allied  bombing  raid  over  the  Netherlands 
in  the  Second  World  War.  At  the  time 
when  she  received  this  maiming  injury, 
Carolien  was  only  4  years  old. 

Mrs.  Shore  addressed  an  inquiry  to 
Mr.  Jake  Pool,  Gottsche  administrator, 
requesting  his  opinion  as  to  the  feasibil- 
ity of  an  artificial  limb  that  would  be 
attractive  enough  so  that  Carolien  could 
wear  "normal  dresses."  Mr.  Pool  re- 
plied that  he  thought  that  such  a  limb 
could  be  created  for  Carolien,  but  this 
good  news  was  tempered  by  Mi-s.  Shore's 
doubts  that  the  family  could  afford  the 
cost  of  Carolien's  trip  to  Thermopolis 
from  her  home  in  Schiedam,  in  the 
Netherlands.  Mr.  Pool's  next  letter  dis- 
pelled any  doubts  on  that  score. 

It  seems  that  the  plight  of  this  young 
Dutch  woman  had  reached  Hugh  Gra- 
ham, manager  of  radio  station  KTHE,  in 
Thermopolis.  Mr.  Graham  determined 
that  Carolien's  was  a  worthwhile  cause, 
and  proceeded  to  bring  the  matter  of 
financing  such  a  transatlantic  voyage  to 
the  attention  of  his  listeners  in  Ther- 
mopolis. The  response  was  immediate. 
The  Thermpopolis  Kiwanis  Club  enthusi- 
astically took  up  a  fundraising  drive; 
and,  in  cooperation  with  KTHE,  more 
than  $2,000  was  raised  to  finance  the 
trip  and  to  cover  miscellaneous  expenses. 
This  amount  represented  the  contribu- 
tions of  hundreds  of  local  residents  who 
were  touched  by  the  appeal,  and  who 
desired  to  do  a  small  part  toward  aiding 
the  plight  of  a  young  woman  whom  they 
had  never  seen,  a  resident  of  a  foreign 
land  to  which  they  had  never  been. 

Armed  with  these  contributions,  Mr. 
Pool  and  Mr.  Graham  proceeded  to  make 
the  arrangements  for  Carolien  to  fly  to 
Thermopolis  and  to  spend  approximately 
4  weeks  at  the  rehabilitation  center.  Her 
arrival  in  Wyoming  was  marked  by  the 
presentation  of  the  title  of  "Honorary 
Bronc  Buster"  by  the  Governor.  Her 
long  sessions  with  the  medical  and 
prosthetic  staff  at  Gottsche  have  been 
intermingled  with  trips  to  various  points 
of  interest  in  the  State,  including  a  visit 
to  the  former  ranch-retreat  of  "Buffalo 
Bill"  Cody. 

Mr.  President,  the  stay  of  this  young 
Dutch  woman  in  my  State  is  nearing  its 
completion.  I  am  informed  that  her 
new  leg  has  been  completed  by  John 
Kormylo,  Gottsche's  prosthetist.  Truly, 
this  is  the  story  of  a  great  medical 
achievement;  but  perhaps  more  impor- 


of  this  story,  taken  from  Wyoming  news- 
papers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  he  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Thermopolis  (Wyo.) ,  Independent 

Record,  Jan.  21,  1965] 

Grateful  Dutch  Gibl  Has  Hope  akd  Desire 

(By  Ray  Savage) 

Carolien  appeared  nervovis  and  sat  twist- 
ing a  piece  of  scrap  bandage  material  as  we 
sat  In  John  Kormylo's  oflace  at  Gottsche 
and  began  our  interview. 

Because  nearly  everyone  knows  of  Carolien 
Bos  and  how  she  lost  her  leg  In  a  bombing 
diu-ing  the  war,  how  the  people  of  Thermop- 
olis raUled  behind  the  Kiwanis  Club  to  raise 
enough  money  for  her  trip,  new  leg,  and  re- 
habilitation. I  was  wanting  to  interview 
Carolien  to  find  out  what  sort  of  person  she 
was.  I  wanted  to  write  "something  differ- 
ent," something  that  would  let  her  benefac- 
tors know  what  kind  of  person  they  had  be- 
friended. 

Carolien  Is  of  slight  build  with  short  wavy 
hair  and  a  ready  smile.  She  speaks  English 
very  well  and  after  the  first  few  moments 
of  talking  with  her,  you  almost  forget  she 
has  been  here  only  a  week  and  has  learned 
her  English  out  of  schoolbooks. 

Her  first  Impression  of  Americans  came 
shortly  after  the  war  and  the  bombing  In 
which  she  lost  her  leg.  Being  only  4  years 
old  at  the  time,  she  doesn't  remember  who 
he  was  or  what  he  looked  like,  but  she  does 
remember  that  an  American  soldier  saw  her 
hobbling  along  on  her  crude  wooden  pegleg. 
He  was  so  "touched"  that  a  small  child 
should  be  the  victim  of  war,  he  bought  her 
several  books  as  a  gift.  She  said  she  treas- 
vu"ed  and  kept  the  books  long  after  the  GI 
was  gone. 

Carolien  Is  perplexed  with  the  attention 
she  Is  getting  and  one  can  readily  see  she's 
not  the  type  who  Is  used  to  being  "fussed" 
over.  She  Is  extremely  grateful  and  wants 
to  show  It.  And.  yet,  she  is  still  bewildered 
to  find  herself  here  In  America  and  in  a 
town  she  had  never  heard  of,  befriended  by 
people  she  had  never  met  and  some  she'll 
never  meet.  Only  the  stories  she  has  heard 
and  read  of  Americans  allow  her  to  believe 
that  It  can  really  happen  here. 

Being  the  outdoor  type.  Carolien  wants  to 
go  svirlmmlng  and  horseback  riding.  She 
timidly  asked  If  a  bikini  swlmsult  Is  proper 
here.  Fearful  of  doing  something  that  Isn't 
"acceptable"  she  wanted  to  make  sure  It 
would  be  all  right  to  wear  the  bikini.  She 
seemed  relieved  when  assured  It  would  be 
"all  right."  I  later  found  out  it  Is  the  only 
swlmsult  she  has. 

Carolien  graduated  from  high  school  and 
according  to  the  requirements  In  Holland, 
she  speaks  three  languages  In  addition  to 
her  native  Dutch.  "This."  she  explained.  "Is 
required  of  all  students  In  high  school."  In 
addition  to  English  she  speaks  French  and 
German.     Since  "there  was  no  money  for 
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college"  she  went  to  work  as  a  secretary. 
She  had  to  quit  her  Job  to  come  to  Gottsche, 
but  she  said,  "There  is  no  unemployment  in 
Holland  and  good  help  is  hard  to  find."  She 
Isn't  worried  about  finding  a  Job  when  she 
returns. 

Being  fitted  for  a  new  limb,  one  that  is 
entirely  dififerent  than  the  one  she  is  used  to, 
takes  many  hours  of  casting,  fittings,  ad- 
justments, and  trials.  Carolien  takes  it  all 
with  a  smile.  She  is  anxious  to  help  John 
Kormylo — Gottsche's  prosthetist — and  an- 
swers his  questions  readily. 

After  wearing  a  cumbersome  limb  for  many 
years.  Carolien  was  apprehensive  about  the 
new  lightweight  leg  John  showed  her.  In- 
stead of  a  big  heavy  belt  to  hold  on  the  limb. 
John  is  using  a  suction  devise  and  a  small 
light  belt  which  will  allow  her  to  wear 
fitted  skirts  and  dresses.  And,  when  she 
had  a  few  doubts  about  the  leg  staying  on, 
she  discussed  it  with  John.  After  being  as- 
stu-ed  it  would  stay  on  and  would  work  much 
better  than  her  old  one,  she  was  much  re- 
lieved, especially  when  John  told  her  he 
would  work  on  it  until  it  did  work. 

Even  after  being  here  a  week,  you  could 
tell  she  is  still  a  little  surprised  that  she  is 
the  center  of  attention  in  the  brace  and 
limb  department  at  Gottsche,  and  a  cloud 
lifted  when  Kormylo  assured  her  the  leg 
would  stay  on. 

To  someone  who  has  worn  slacks  and  Jeans 
most  of  her  life,  a  dress  is  about  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world.  Carolien  is 
anxious  to  see  "how  I  will  look"  and  is  will- 
ing to  spend  long  hard  hours  being  fitted  with 
the  new  leg  and  In  practicing  to  use  it. 

Since  she  was  busy  w^ith  fittings  and  with 
visitors,  trying  to  interview  her  was  difficult 
becavise  of  many  interruptions;  however,  be- 
fore I  left,  she  had  talked  of  many  things, 
especially  about  the  "bigness"  of  our  country 
and  the  warmth  and  friendliness  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

She  was  amazed  that  the  Governor  of 
Wyoming  would  take  time  out  to  present  her 
with  an  "Honorary  Bronc  Buster"  Award. 
"In  Holland,"  she  said,  "even  if  a  govern- 
ment official  did  take  time  out  to  meet  a  for- 
eigner, it  would  be  a  stuffy,  formal  affair." 

One  cannot  help  but  notice  that  Carolien 
is  a  bit  shy  and  is  sometimes  embarrassed 
that  she  cannot  return  the  many  kind  deeds 
and  favors  being  done  for  her. 

As  the  interview  ended,  she  asked  me 
to  thank  all  of  the  wonderful  people  in  Ther- 
mopolls  and  especially  those  who  made  the 
trip  to  America  possible. 

[Prom  the  Cody  (Wyo.)  Enterprise,  Feb.  18, 

1965] 

A  Netherlands  Gal  Visrrs  The  Cody 

COUNTBT 

(By  Vincent  M.  Vukelich) 

Twenty  years  has  brought  a  lot  of  change 
Into  the  life  of  Carolien  Bos,  of  Schiedam, 
Holland. 

Once  a  child  with  a  wooden  leg  after  a 
bombing  raid  in  her  hometown  diiring 
World  War  II  tore  off  her  right  leg  near  the 
hip. 

Today  she  has  a  new  limb  and  a  chance  to 
look  at  America's  wonderful  West. 

The  story  of  Carolien  Bos  is  a  strange  one 
In  the  fact  that  someone  still  unknown  had 
arranged  for  her  trip  to  the  Gottsche  Reha- 
bilitation Center  In  Thermopolis  for  a  new 
limb. 

Her  parents  said  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  new  limb  was  "wonderful,  as  her  old  arti- 
ficial leg  made  a  lot  of  noise  and  made  a 
house  plant  (wallfiower)  out  of  her." 

The  only  thing  stopping  her  from  coming 
to  the  United  States  and  Thermopolis  was 
the  cost  of  transportation.  This  was  soon 
remedied  when  the  Thermopolis  Klwanis 
Club,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Bert 
Leonard,  launched  a  campaign  to  raise  money 
for  her  trip  to  the  United  States. 


"We  got  enough  money  ($720)  In  3  weeks 
to  pay  for  Carollen's  trip  on  Royal  Dutch 
Airlines,  round  trip,"  Leonard  explained. 
"Even  after  we  collected  the  needed  amount 
of  money,"  he  said,  "we  were  still  receiving 
aid  from  local  and  other  interested  persons." 

Leonard  said  residents  of  the  Big  Horn 
Basin  offered  Carolien  new  dresses,  special 
shoes,  dry  cleaning,  laundry,  and  to  have 
her  hair  done  at  their  expense. 

Carolien  landed  in  the  United  States  Janu- 
ary 11,  arriving  in  Denver.  She  was  then 
flown  to  Thermopolis  by  private  airplane 
owned  and  operated  by  Empire  State  Oil  Co. 
of  Thermopolis. 

She  has  been  in  Thermopolis  for  the  past 
month  being  fitted  and  learning  to  walk  all 
over  again  with  her  new  artificial  limb. 

Doctors  said  her  old  limb  was  badly  worn 
and  as  a  comparison  of  techniques  involved 
with  the  new  limb,  the  old  had  a  chameous 
socket,  wher^  the  new  employs  plastics. 

The  25-year-old  blond  Netherlander  was 
recently  taken  on  a  trip  to  the  TE  Ranch  on 
Southfork  where  this  reporter  had  the  op- 
portunity to  "tag  along  and  observe." 

It  was  about  10:30  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jordle  Acker,  Mary  Ann  Tamaye,  a  therapy 
student  at  Gottsche  from  Honokaa,  Hawaii, 
Carolien  and  I  left  the  Irma  Hotel  for  the 
TE  Ranch  on  Southfork. 

Acker,  a  medical  technician  at  Gottsche, 
served  as  our  driver.  As  we  drove  up  the 
Southfork  highway  he  told  Carolien  and 
Mary  Ann  of  the  rugged  beauty  of  Wyoming 
and  the  West.  Carolien  and  Mary  Ann,  who 
was  herself  making  her  first  trip  west, 
quickly  agreed  upon  the  magnificent  sight  of 
the  Absorka  Range  in  which  the  TE  Ranch 
nestles. 

We  arrived  at  the  TE  approximately  11:30 
a.m.,  and  were  warmly  received  by  Jack  Sax- 
ton,  assistant  foreman  at  the  ranch.  He  was 
traveling  to  the  post  office  when  we  met  on 
the  narrow  road  to  the  main  section  of  the 
ranch. 

As  soon  as  we  disembarked,  Saxton  Invited 
us  in  for  coffee  as  it  was  rather  chilly  that 
Friday  morning.  Carolien  didn't  seem 
bothered  with  the  cold  in  the  least  *  •  • 
she  was  too  busy  looking  at  the  huge  and 
rugged  moimtains  surrounding  the  TE. 

Mrs.  Saxton  soon  had  heaping  plates  of 
brownies  and  steaming  hot  cups  of  coffee 
before  us  in  which  seemed  like  seconds  after 
we  arrived. 

Not  satisfied  with  letting  her  guests  wander 
off  in  search  of  new  finds  at  the  ranch,  Mrs. 
Saxton  soon  had  steaks  and  salad  prepared 
for  dinner.  "After  dinner,"  she  explained, 
"you  guys  can  go  look  around  the  ranch,  but 
right  now  it's  time  to  eat." 

Carollen's  eyes  sparkled  when  she  stepped 
into  the  living  room  of  the  Dick  Loftsgarden 
home,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saxton  are  staying 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loftsgarden 
who  are  on  vacation.  Inamedlately  Carollen's 
eyes  went  to  the  huge  silver  tip  grizzly 
mounted  on  the  wall.  "Gee,  he  sure  has  little 
eyes  for  being  such  a  big  thing,"  she  re- 
marked. She  stepped  a  little  closer  to  the 
animal  and  touched  its  teeth  and  claws. 

"That's  how  you  can  tell  if  its  a  grizzly  or 
brown  bear,"  explained  Saxton  as  Carolien 
rubbed  her  fingers  over  the  bear's  claws.  "If 
you  find  claw  marks  in  the  tracks,"  Saxton 
explained,  "then  you  can  be  sure  it's  a 
grizzly." 

Carolien  then  went  into  the  dining  room 
and  admired  the  fine  china  and  exquisite 
dlnnerware  the  Loftsgardens  have  displayed 
on  a  shelf  overhanging  the  dining  room  win- 
dow. She  remarked,  "my  parents  have  some 
of  these  (dlnnerware)  in  their  house  too." 

Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saxton  took  us  on  a 
tour  of  the  ranchhouse  which  once  served  as 
Buffalo  Bill's  home.  The  dirt  roofs,  sky- 
lights, and  wooden  logs  which  serve  as  the 
house  exterior  were  still  the  same  as  when 
Buffalo  Bill  lived  there. 


After  touring  the  ranchhouse  Saxton  took 
us  and  another  group  of  Thermopolis  people 
who  Joined  us  at  lunch  time  on  a  tour  of  the 
TE  guest  cabins. 

After  a  tour  of  the  cabins  Saxton  took  us 
to  the  main  house  where  ranch  owner  R.  w. 
Woodruff  lives. 

Designed  in  an  almost  "C"  formation  Caro- 
lien and  most  of  the  touring  party,  including 
this  reporter,  were  surprised  at  the  enormin- 
Ity  of  Uie  ranchhouse. 

The  blue-eyed  Carolien  remarked,  "Gosh, 
what  a  huge  place  •  •  •  and  look  at  that 
fireplace."  The  fireplace  covered  most  of  the 
east  wall  in  the  Woodruff  den. 

After  visiting  the  Woodruff  house  we  vis- 
ited the  linen  and  storage  cabin.  Inside 
were  beautiful  Navajo  scatter  rugs,  saddles 
used  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodruff,  various  linen, 
and  cabin  supplies. 

Carolien  then  went  over  to  Buffalo  Bill's 
one-time  retreat  cabin.  She  stood  on  the 
porch,  peeked  inside  at  the  now  refurbished 
furniture.  "Was  this  really  Buffalo  BlU'e 
hideaway?"  she  asked  Saxton.  The  foreman 
agreed,  and  explained  further,  "when  Buffalo 
Bill  wanted  to  get  away  from  all  of  the  ac- 
tivity at  the  ranch,  he  would  go  to  his  retreat 
cabin  and  lock  himself  in  for  the  night." 

Saxton  then  took  the  group  to  the  "ma- 
ternity ward"  of  the  ranch. 

"The  maternity  ward,"  Saxton  explained  to 
Carolien,  "is  the  place  where  we  have  our 
calves  each  year."  "Oh,  wonderful,"  Caro- 
lien exclaimed,  "I've  always  wanted  to  see 
baby  cattle,"  and  went  her  way  down  to  the 
cattle  pens. 

After  a  tour  of  the  cattle  pens  Saxton  took 
us  for  a  drive  to  a  herd  of  cattle  grazing  in 
the  upper  meadows.  Carolien  promptly 
asked  Saxton  If  she  could  rope  a  calf. 

"Have  you  ever  roped  a  calf  before?"  Sax- 
ton asked. 

"No,"  she  replied  rather  hesitantly. 

But  that  didn't  stop  Carolien.  She  asked 
Saxton  to  fix  up  a  lariat  and  went  after  a 
calf.  On  her  first  toss  she  narrowly  missed 
her  calf  and  shrugged  off  the  miss  as  a  good 
chance  to  hop  on  the  back  end  of  the  pickup 
and  visit  Senator  Milward  Simpson's  Bob 
Cat  Ranch,  a  mile  west  of  the  TE. 

Red  faced  and  not  complaining  of  the  bit- 
ing cold,  she  hopped  off  the  pickup  and  Into 
the  Simpson  ranchhouse.  Inside  she 
studied  old  Indian  garb  hung  on  walls  In  the 
living  room  of  the  Simpson  place.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  saw  any  Indian  clothing. 

Upon  leaving  the  Bob  Cat  Ranch,  she 
signed  the  Simpson  guest  book,  as  did  all  of 
us  upon  our  departure. 

Then  into  the  back  of  the  pickup  again  for 
Carolien.  Upon  arriving  at  the  TE  we  had 
another  round  of  coffee  and  then  Carolien 
had  the  chance  to  shoot  a  couple  of  the 
rifles. 

Saxton  loaded  a  .410  shotgun  and  a  .22  rifle 
for  Carolien  and  set  up  four  clay  pigeons  as 
targets. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  ever  fired  a  shot- 
gun. On  the  first  shot  she  was  rocked  by 
the  blast  from  the  gun,  but  she  hit  the  tar- 
get directly.  A  second  blast  came  roaring 
from  the  .410  and  another  target  was  shat- 
tered. 

She  then  took  the  .22  rifle  in  hand.  This 
was  a  bit  harder  for  her  to  handle  with  the 
longer  stock,  built  for  the  husky  ranch  hands 
of  the  TE.  She  missed  her  targets  with  the 
.22  rifle. 

It  was  back  to  the  ranch  house  and  Mrs. 
Saxton's  hot  coffee.  The  sun  was  beginning 
to  set  and  an  end  was  drawing  quickly  to  a 
close  for  the  girl  from  the  Netherlands  and 
her  tour  of  the  Cody  country. 

"I  hate  to  leave,"  she  said,  looking  at  the 
Absorka  Mountains  surrounding  the  TE,  "but 
I  will  return  again  if  I  can." 

And  so  we  bid  our  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Saxton  for  their  hospitality  as  we  took  leave 
of  the  TE  Ranch  with  a  blonde-haired  girl 
from  Holland.    Still  murmuring  in  the  car 
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taking  her  back  to  her  hospital  in  Thermop- 
olis •  •  *  "what  a  wonderful  day  •  •  • 
what  a  wonderful  country." 

IProm  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.),  State  Tribune. 
Jan. 15, 1965] 
Many  Gifts  Sent  to  Dutch  Woman 

Thermopolis,  Wyo. — Mrs.  Alma  Leverson, 
of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  never  met  Carolien  Bos, 
but  she  sent  her  a  $25  check  because  she 
thought  the  young  Dutch  woman  might  need 
some  spending  money  while  she  is  in  Wyo- 
ming- 

Miss  Bos,  23,  of  Schiedam,  the  Nether- 
lands, arrived  in  this  northwestern  Wyoming 
town  of  4,000  this  week  to  get  a  new  artificial 
leg  and  a  new  way  of  life. 

Her  trip  was  paid  for  by  the  residents  of 
the  town  who  raised  the  money  for  a  woman 
they  had  never  seen. 

Miss  Bos  lost  her  leg  during  World  War  11 
when  she  was  4  and  since  that  time  has 
worn  pants  to  hide  the  ugly  artificial  limb — 
the  only  kind  she  had  been  able  to  obtain 
until  now. 

The  Gottsche  Rehabilitation  Center  here 
is  fitting  her  with  a  new  limb,  a  new  dress, 
and  plenty  of  hospitality. 

Carollen's  story  was  printed  in  newspapers 
across  the  country  and  her  welcome  to  Amer- 
ica is  coming  from  many  places,  all  unex- 
pected, as  the  check  from  Mrs.  Leverson. 

Carolien  met  Wyoming  Gov,  Clifford  Han- 
sen this  week.  And  if  all  goes  well,  she  will 
take  her  first  steps  on  her  new  limb  in  about 
10  days.  And  she's  almost  certain  to  wear 
her  new  dress  soon  after  that.  She  picked 
out  the  material  for  the  dresg  Wednesday. 

This  weekend  she  is  going  to  a  nearby 
ranch  to  watch  Wyoming  cowboys  work. 

Iced  tea,  cheeseburgers,  and  beans  are  new 
experiences  for  her. 

Wednesday  she  had  lunch  with  a  sheriff 
who  took  her  for  a  ride  in  his  patrol  car. 

But  Carollen's  story  will  not  end  when 
she  puts  on  a  dress  and  wa^l^s  out  of  the 
Gottsche  Center. 

Becavise  Gottsche  Prosthesiat  John  Kormy- 
lo is  not  content  Just  to  get  Carolien  walking 
without  a  limp — something  she  has  never 
done  before. 

Kormylo,  who  wears  an  artificial  leg  him- 
self, has  declared  he  is  going  to  teach  her  how 
to  dance  before  she  leaves  his  care. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  14,  the  47th  anniversary  of 
liithuanian  Independence  Day  was  ob- 
served in  many  parts  of  our  country  by 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent.  The  pur- 
poses of  such  observances  are  to  rein- 
force our  own  appreciation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  and  to  reassure  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States  that  the 
United  States  remains  constant  in  our 
policy  of  not  recognizing  their  annexa- 
tion by  Soviet  Russia. 

This,  our  firm  policy,  was  initiated  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  has 
been  reiterated  by  each  succeeding  ad- 
ministration. It  was  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress in  1959  by  the  adoption  of  the 
captive  nations  resolution,  which  I  spon- 
sored. Each  July,  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
plight  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world. 

This  year,  on  the  occasion  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day,  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Chicago  sent  a  moving  plea 
to  our  President.  The  council  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  our  policy  of 
nonrecognition,  and  urged  concern  for 
the  plight  of  the  people  of  Lithuania 


who,  with  great  faith  in  the  power  of 
freedom,  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
their  country  will  again  be  liberated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lithuanian  Council  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III.,  February  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  United  States, 
White  House,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  American  Lith- 
uanians of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  proud  of 
their  heritage  and  of  the  Lithuanian  nation's 
honorable  700-year  history,  gathered  in  mass 
meeting  on  Sunday,  February  14,  1965,  at 
the  Maria  High  School  auditorium  In  Chi- 
cago, to  commemorate  the  47-year  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania.  Having  been  reminded  of  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania, which  lasted  for  125  years,  and  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Independent  State  of  Lith- 
uania on  February  16,  1918,  the  meeting  also 
observed  with  great  sorrow  the  present  tragic 
plight  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  under  the 
continuing  Soviet  occupation  and  colonialism 
in  Lithuania,  already  a  quarter  of  century 
in  duration. 

Utilizing  the  occasion,  this  meeting  ex- 
pressed Its  desire  to  again  thank  our  Gov- 
ernment for  its  stand  on  the  nonrecognition 
of  the  illegal  Soviet  armed  occupation  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States  of  Lat- 
via and  Estonia.  It  is  our  fervent  wish  that 
our  Government  maintain  this  Just  policy  of 
de  Jure  recognition  of  independent  Lithuania. 

We  also  appeal  to  our  Government  to  con- 
tinue defending  the  cause  of  Lithuania,  to 
keep  on  supporting  the  liberation  of  Lith- 
uania from  the  Soviet  Russian  occupation, 
and  to  bring  up  the  case  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  captive  Baltic  States  in  the  United 
Nations  for  the  express  purpose  of  demanding 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  Soviet  army 
units,  police  and  administrative  apparattis, 
as  well  as  the  non-Lithuanian  colonists 
brought  into  Lithuania  since  June  15,  1940; 
and  that  our  Government  insist  that  all  Lith- 
uanian citizens,  forcibly  deported  into  exile 
in  Siberia  and  the  depths  of  Russia  during 
the  last  25  years  of  occupation  be  returned  to 
their  homelands,  thus  eliminating  all  ob- 
stacles to  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  which  were  for- 
cibly interrupted  by  Soviet  Russian  force. 

Assuring  you  of  our  continued  esteem  and 
support,  we  are. 

Respectfully, 

Chicago  Lithuanian  Council. 


THE  PROPOSED  CLOSING  BY  THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
32  INSTALLATIONS 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  month,  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  and  telegrams  from  officers  and 
members  of  veterans'  organizations  in 
my  State,  as  well  as  from  countless  num- 
bers of  persons  in  our  veterans  hospitals 
or  from  those  with  friends  or  relatives 
in  those  hospitals.  As  you  know,  the 
State  of  Minnesota  is  not  directly  affected 
by  the  proposed  closing  of  these  facil- 
ities; but  as  a  representative  of  my  peo- 
ple, I  want  to  state  that  I  fully  support 
those  who  are  asking  for  further  con- 
sideration of  these  measures.  We  al- 
ready have  the  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  costs  and  economy.  But  I  think  we 
have  a  legitimate  concern  in  determin- 
ing the  cost  in  terms  of  human  lives. 


human  relationships,  and  human  needs. 
I  submit  for  the  Record,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  conviction  of  my  people  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
Gopher  Oversea'r  of  this  month.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Gopher  Oversea'r] 
VA  Economy  Measures 
The  Veterans'  Administration  order  closing 
32  VA  facilities  came  as  a  sudden  shock  to 
the  Nation's  veterans. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  had  t)een 
aware  that  a  study  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
been  going  on  for  more  than  a  year.  It 
was  no  secret  that  a  few  very  old,  obsolete 
VA  hospitals  might  be  closed  down  and 
their  patients  transferred  to  more  modern 
facilities,  and  that  some  regional  offices  in 
areas  already  served  by  another  office  might 
be  discontinued. 

Nowhere  was  there  any  indication  of  the 
change  In  policy  which  resulted  in  the  whole- 
sale dovraward  revision  of  the  entire  Vet- 
erans' Administration  structure. 

Present  law  authorizes  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  125,000  hospital  beds  in  the 
VA  system.  In  addition  to  this,  President 
Kennedy  authorized  2,000  beds  within  the 
hospital  system  to  provide  nursing  care  for 
invalid  veterans.  The  88th  Congress  last  fall 
passed  H.R.  8009  authorizing  the  Veterans* 
Administration  to  establish  still  another 
4,000  nursing  care  beds  in  VA  facilities  and 
other  beds  in  State  and  private  homes. 

Despite  these  mandates,  the  VA  at  last 
count  had  only  46  nursing  beds  in  opera- 
tion with  only  1,000  scheduled  for  operation  . 
this  next  fiscal  year.  Likewise,  the  author- 
ized 125,000  VA  beds  are  not  being  full  uti- 
lized as  indicated  by  the  1965  VA  budget 
request  which  anticipates  an  average  daily 
patient  load  of  110,268. 

The  announced  closing  of  11  hospitals  and 
4  domlciliaries  Involves  more  than  6,000  beds. 
Some  3,000  of  these  are  classified  as  domi- 
ciliary and  serve  to  care  for  a  class  of  citizen 
for  whom  there  is  no  other  provision. 

The  closing  of  regional  offices  will  leave 
eight  States  without  the  personal  service  ac- 
corded to  more  fortunate  veterans  living  in 
other  communities.  The  difficulties  of 
travel,  additional  expense,  and  lost  time  from 
work  for  veterans  living  in  those  States, 
which  include  our  neighbors  of  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota,  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  many  of  them  passing  up  the  rights 
to  which  their  service  has  entitled  them. 

The  entire  reason  given  for  the  sweeping 
VA  order  is  economy.  Economy  of  opera- 
tion, economy  of  maintenance,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, economy  becaxise  less  veterans 
will  be  cared  for. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  and  its  newly 
appointed  Director,  Mr.  William  Driver,  is 
taking  the  brunt  of  the  blame  for  this  situ- 
ation. Actually,  the  "bogeyman"  in  this  case 
Is  a  shadowy  Federal  agency  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  Is  from  this  ex- 
ecutive group  that  the  order  has  come  and 
It  Is  the  Job  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  carry  out  this  order. 

We  are  fortunate  that  Infiuential  Members 
of  Congress  have  also  been  shocked  at  this 
arbitrary  action  and  that  they  have  added 
their  voices  of  protest  to  those  of  the  vet- 
erans organizations.  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, the  Senator  majority  leader,  and  Sen- 
ator Everett  Dirksen,  the  Senate  minority 
leader,  have  Joined  to  denounce  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  action.  Both  Senate  and 
House  committees  have  scheduled  hearings 
arid  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  been 
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given  its  opportunity  to  express  Its  feelings, 
as  have  other  veteran  groups. 

Whether  the  closing  of  the  VA  facilities 
actually  goes  through  will  probably  depend 
upon  the  feeling  of  the  people  themselves. 
If  they  oppose  it.  and  indicate  so  to  their 
Congressmen,  the  VA  hospital  system  can  be 
saved.  If  they  are  apathetic,  this  cut  will 
be  followed  by  others. 

Some  of  us  are  not  going  to  enjoy  being 
part  of  the  Great  Society  very  much  If  we 
have  to  watch  our  less  fortunate  comrades 
wistfully  peering  in  at  us  from  the  cold 
outdoors. 

L.J.E. 


NEW  ULM.  MINN. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota,  there  is  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  a 
thriving  and  industrious  community 
which  has  a  fine  record  of  achievement 
and  progress  in  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. New  Ulm,  Minn.,  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  progress  it 
has  made  in  the  past  year.  In  recog- 
nition of  that  record  of  achievement,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  New  Ulm  Journal 
of  February  14,  1965,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  New  Ulm  Journal,  Feb.  2,  1965] 
Our  Leap  Forward  Year 

When  we  come  to  assess  the  progress  made 
since  the  last  progress  edition  published  in 
1964,  we  are  simply  forced  to  call  1964  the 
"Leap  Forward  Year"  in  the  history  of  New 
Ulm. 

Never  in  the  110-year  history  of  New  Ulm 
have  so  many,  spent  so  much  In  so  many 
fields  as  they  did  in  1964  for  the  building 
and  improvement  of  New  Ulm. 

For  the  group  of  New  Ulm  business  and 
professional  men  who  pledged  their  faith 
In  New  Ulm  In  those  dark  days  of  1953  by 
paying  $1,000  to  $3,000  in  risk  capital  to 
bring  new  industries  to  this  city,  1964  has 
been  the  crowning  fulfillment  year.  Form- 
ing the  New  Ulm  Industries,  Inc.,  they  gave 
their  money  and  their  time  freely  without 
even  submitting  legitimate  expense  accounts 
so  that  their  $55,000  risk  capital  could  turn 
cartwheels.  Now  they  are  collecting  an- 
other $50,000  risk  capital  fund  so  they  can 
keep  attracting  industries  in  the  future.  In- 
dvistries,  as  well  as  Individuals,  are  born, 
grow,  expand,  and  then  often  change  their 
minds,  slow  down,  sell  out,  and  even  quit. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  something  else  to 
take  their  place  or  expand. 

Industrywise,  1964  was  New  Ulm's  greatest 
expansion  year.  This  Is  the  year  that  the 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  com- 
pleted their  130,000-square-foot  addition  to 
the  former  Webcor  plant  and  then  turned 
around  and  brought  in  a  new  120.000-square- 
foot  building  to  produce  office  and  business 
machines.  They  are  employing  almost  200 
people  now  but  when  the  two  3M  organi- 
zations get  going  in  full  capacity,  you  can 
guess  the  total  employment  and  even  the 
wildest  guesses  may  not  be  too  far  off. 

The  Kraft  plant,  the  biggest  and  steadiest 
employer  in  the  past  10  years,  has  built  some 
additions  to  its  southside  plant  and  greater 
employment  can  be  looked  for  there,  too.  In 
addition  New  Ulm  has  steady  employment 
from  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  plant.  International 
Milling,  our  two  breweries,  and  many  small 
Industries  and  local  employers  who  collec- 
tively employ  a  large  number  of  people  in 
our  city. 


This  explosion  of  growth  has  resulted  in 
the  building  of  90  new  homes  in  this  city 
in  1964,  4  new  service  stations,  a  medical 
center,  a  big  Swanson's  supermarket,  a  new 
high  school,  and  many  new  or  remodeled 
business  places. 

This  year  the  State  opened  its  new  over- 
pass over  the  Minnesota  River  into  New  Ulm, 
This  will  miss  the  business  section  of  New 
Ulm  but  for  those  who  wish  to  come  down- 
town  there   are   several   thoroughfares. 

To  handle  the  population  explosion.  New 
Ulm  schools  are  meeting  the  challenge.  The 
public  school  system  is  building  a  high 
school,  Luther  College  has  expanded  and  the 
Cathedral  parochial  school  Is  planning  new 
additions. 

New  Ulm's  population  has  been  Increasing 
until  the  most  pessimistic  are  willing  to 
settle  for  12,000  population  right  now.  The 
most  optimistic  believe  we  will  pass  the 
15,000  mark  In  1970. 


UTAH  STATE  LEGISLATURE  ASKED 
FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT ON  APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr,  President,  re- 
cently the  Utah  State  Legislature  almost 
unanimously  approved  a  joint  legislation 
asking  Congress  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  apportionment  of  State 
legislatives.  The  Utah  Legislature  urges 
that  the  recent  Supreme  Court  appor- 
tionment decisions  be  overturned  in  con- 
siderable part  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  both  in  this 
Congress  and  in  the  last  to  accomplish 
this  objective,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Utah 
Legislature  has  taken  this  action  and 
hope  that  Congress  will  give  its  approval 
swiftly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  3,  introduced  by 
State  Senators  Samuel  J.  Taylor,  Thorpe 
Waddingham,  and  G.  Stanford  Rees,  be 
included  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  3 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  36th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah  applying  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  riiled  that  membership  in  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  according  to  population  and 
has  thus  asfjerted  Federal  Judicial  authority 
over  the  basic  structure  of  government  in  the 
various  States;  and 

Whereas  this  rule  denies  to  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  the  right  to  establish 
their  legislatures  upon  the  same  pattern  of 
representation  deemed  advantageous  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  provided 
by  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
goes  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  States  to  designate 
the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be  repre- 
sented In  their  respective  legislatures  there- 
by depriving  the  people  of  their  right  to  de- 
termine how  they  shall  be  governed;  and 

Whereas  the  Implications  of  this  action  by 
the  Supreme  Court  raise  serious  doubts  as  to 
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the  legality  of  the  present  form  of  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  many  subordinate  units  of 
government  within  the  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  of  the  36th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  That  this  legislature  respect- 
fully applies  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  the  following  article  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States : 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislatxire 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportlormnent  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall     \ 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination     ; 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress";  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  when  and  if  Congress  shall 
have  proposed  such  an  article  of  amendment 
this  application  for  a  convention  shall  no 
longer  be  of  any  force  or  effect;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  proper  officer  of  this 
State  be  and  he  hereby  is  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  application  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Reprsentatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  several  Members  of  said  bodies 
representing  this  State  therein;  also  to  trans- 
mit copies  hereof  to  the  leglslatvires  of  an 
other  States  of  the  United  States. 


BUREAU  OP  BUDGET  FLOUTS  CON- 
GRESS—IMPOUNDS FUNDS  FOR 
Xn>PER  COLORADO  FISH  HATCH- 
ERY 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an    '' 
alarming  situation  concerning  funds  for    . 
the  proposed  Jones  Hole  National  Fish    * 
Hatchery    in    Utah.    The    site    of    the 
hatchery  is  north  of  Dinosaur  National 
Monument,  28  miles  northeast  of  Vernal.    I 

The  Upper  Colorado  Storage  Project  f 
Act  of  1956,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  ' 
to  be  a  sponsor,  in  section  8  authorized 
construction  of  the  hatchery  to  supply 
fish  to  the  various  reservoirs  in  the  ' 
upper  basin.  Considerable  and  extensive 
investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  carefully  docu- 
mented and  justified  the  need  for  the 
fish  hatchery  to  serve  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  and  the  Jones 
Hole  site  was  selected  as  the  best  and 
most  suitable  location,  also  on  the  basis 
of  careful  investigation.  This  site  was 
withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  and 
is  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  for  construction 
of  a  large  trout  hatchery. 

The  Bureau  began  its  investigations 
in  1960  at  my  I'equest.  Its  findings  con- 
firmed the  need  for  the  hatchery,  and 
the  Jones  Hole  site  was  selected.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1963  budget,  I  supported 
an  appropriation  of  $231,000,  some  $55.- 
000  of  which  was  used  for  investigation 
and  design  of  an  access  road  to  the 
hatchery  and  the  remainder  kept  in  re- 


serve vmtil  the  balance  of  the  road  con- 
struction funds  could  be  appropriated. 
We  were  successful  last  year  in  obtain- 
ing congi'essional  approval  of  an  addi- 
tional $991,500  for  construction  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  hatchery.  By  com- 
bining the  two  appropriations  plus  a 
small  amount  transferred  from  another 
project,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  had  available  $1,200,000 
which  is  the  amount  needed  to  construct 
the  14-mile  Jones  Hole  Road.  It  was 
preparing  to  turn  these  funds  over  to 
the  Bui-eau  of  Public  Roads  for  award- 
ing of  a  construction  contract  when,  in 
Januaiy,  it  was  learned  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  had  impounded  the 
$1,200,000  because  the  access  road  leads 
to— in  the  Budget  Bureau's  words — 
a  "nonexistent  hatchery"  and  therefore 
there  would  be  no  road  until  money  is 
appropriated  for  the  hatchery. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  shocked  at  the 
action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as 
are  many  fish  and  wildlife  leaders,  both 
locally  and  nationally,  from  whom  I 
have  received  letters  of  protest.  The 
tmth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  hatchery 
cannot  be  built  until  the  road  is  built  be- 
cause of  the  isolation  of  the  area  and  the 
steep  grade  to  get  into  Jones  Hole. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  $991,500  was 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  budget 
submitted  by  the  President,  as  was  the 
$231,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  budget; 
the  funds  were  not  added  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committees.  Therefore,  the 
action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
impounding  the  funds  is  contrary  to  its 
own  recommendations  as  well  as  a  flout- 
ing of  the  will  of  Congress  in  appropriat- 
ing the  funds. 

Immediately  upon  learning  of  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  for  the  Jones  Hole 
road,  I  wrote  to  Director  Kermit  Gordon, 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  urge  the 
release  of  the  funds.  His  reply,  however, 
was  totally  unsatisfactory. 

I  asked  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  its  views  on  the  matter,  and  John  S. 
Grottschalk,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  has  re- 
sponded with  a  letter  stating  that  agen- 
cy's justification  and  strong  support  of 
the  Jones  Hole  National  Fish  Hatchery. 
Mr.  Gottschalk's  letter  states: 

We  are  convinced  that  a  hatchery  of  this 
capacity  Is  essential  If  the  responsibility 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act  Is  to  be  adequately  discharged. 

Moreover,  he  states : 

Our  Investigations  of  alternative  sites  and 
alternative  means  of  supplsrlng  hatchery 
stock  persuaded  us  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Jones  Hole  site  offers  the  best 
combination  of  qualities  needed.  Our  pre- 
liminary Investigations  extended  not  only  to 
alternate  sites  but  to  possibilities  of  expand- 
ing existing  hatchery  facllitlies. 

The  Director  cited  technical  stream 
flow  and  temperature  conditions  which 
make  the  Jones  Hole  area  the  most  de- 
sirable location  for  a  hatchery  from 
which  fish  could  be  supplied  to  a  number 
of  upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 
reservoirs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jones  Hole  National 
Pish  Hatchery  Is  urgently  needed.    The 


major  dams  authorized  in  the  upper  Col- 
orado River  storage  project  have  been 
built  and  the  lakes  formed,  and  already 
their  recreational  uses  are  exceeding  es- 
timates. At  Flaming  Gorge  in  north- 
eastern Utah  and  southwestern  Wyo- 
ming, for  example,  it  was  forecast  that 
the  reservoir  would  provide  120,000  days 
of  sport  fishing  a  year  by  1970.  Skep- 
tics branded  the  early  forecast  unreal- 
istic. Then  last  fall,  1  year  after  open- 
ing to  fishing,  the  Utah  Fish  and  Game 
Department  armounced  that  the  first 
year's  recreational  use  of  Flaming  Gorge 
Lake  provided  185,000  angler  days— ex- 
ceeding by  50  percent  the  estimate  pro- 
jected for  1970.  Similar  heavy  recrea- 
tional usage  is  occurring  on  the  other 
large  reservoirs  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  prcject.  Moreover,  addi- 
tional reservoirs  will  be  created  with  the 
construction  of  participating  units  of  the 
project — nine  in  connection  with  the  ini- 
tial phase  of  the  central  Utah  project 
alone. 

To  supply  needs  for  trout  in  the  distri- 
bution area  to  be  served  by  the  Jones 
Hole  Hatchery,  an  annual  production  of 
approximately  300,000  pounds  is  re- 
quired. Production  of  this  magnitude 
cannot  be  met  with  existing  hatchery  fa- 
cilities, which  already  have  an  excessive 
burden. 

I  have  again  contacted  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  urge  the  re- 
lease of  the  funds  that  Congress  pro- 
vided for  construction  of  the  access  road. 
Also,  I  shall  appeal  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  appropriate  funds  so  that 
construction  of  the  hatchery  itself  can 
commence  this  summer. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  John  S.  Gottschalk,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, be  printed  in  the  record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  Also,  following 
this,  I  would  like  to  include  my  earlier 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Kermit  Gordon,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  letter  which  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  addressed 
to  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in. the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  15  which  raised  some 
searching  and  pertinent  questions  about  our 
plans  for  the  proposed  Jones  Hole  National 
Fish  Hatchery.  "^ 

We  are  convinced  that  a  hatchery  of  this 
capacity  Is  essential  if  the  responsibility 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act  Is  to  be  adequately  discharged.  We  are 
equally  convinced  that,  despite  the  remote- 
ness of  its  location,  the  Jones  Hole  site  In 
northeastern  Utah  Is  clearly  the  best  of  pos- 
sible alternatives.  Our  conclusions  are  based 
on  the  following  facts  and  considerations. 

Section  8  of  the  authorizing  act  directs  the 
Secretary  "to  provide  for  public  use  and  en- 


joyment" of  project  lands  and  resources  and 
to  provide  "facilities  to  mitigate  losses  of, 
and  improve  conditions  for,  the  propagation 
of  fish  and  wildlife,"  We  believe  that  this 
Is  clearly  a  directive  to  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  sport  fishing  on  waters  affected 
by  the  project  and  to  do  so  by  whatever 
means  that  are  found  most  reasonable  and 
appropriate.  Sport  fisheries  created  by  units 
in  this  vast  project  are  generally  of  a  type 
that  can  be  maintained  only  by  stocking. 
That  Is,  they  are  cold  water,  or  trout,  fish- 
eries. The  initial,  and  unfortunately  inade- 
quate, stocking  of  the  waters  created  or  Im- 
proved to  date  has  been  drawn  from  existing 
State  and  Federal  hatcheries  at  the  cost  of 
deferring  or  denying  fulfillment  of  other 
regular  but  urgent  demands.  Even  so,  re- 
sults have  been  remarkable  and  fishing  use 
of  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir,  for  example,  has 
already  exceeded  preconstrdctlon  estimates 
of  annual  use.  In  brief,  the  maintenance 
of  recreational  fishing  is  believed  to  be  clearly 
within  the  Intent  of  section  8  and  the  only 
means  of  maintaining  this  activity  is 
through  the  construction  of  one  or  more 
additional  hatcheries. 

Our  investigations  of  alternative  sites  and 
alternative  means  of  supplying  hatchery 
stock  persuaded  us  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Jones  Hole  site  offers  the  best 
combination  of  qualities  needed.  Our  pre- 
liminary investigations  extended  not  only  to 
alternate  sites  but  to  possibilities  of  expand- 
ing existing  hatchery  facilities.  Springs  at 
Jones  Hole  provide  a  constant  flow  of  30 
c.f.s.,  or  more,  of  high  quality  water  having 
a  constant  temperature  approximately  54° 
F.  There  are  no  upstream  drainage  prob- 
lems. Its  headwater  location  and  the  public 
ownership  of  adjacent  land  permits  control 
of  potential  sources  of  contamination  or 
other  physical  Impairment  of  the  water 
supply. 

Construction  of  the  access  road  and  the 
hatchery  facility  must  be  considered  as  a 
unit,  of  course,  and  timing  of  their  con- 
struction win  depend  somewhat  on  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  In  which  funds  become  avail- 
able. Assuming  that  weather  conditions 
permit  prompt  Inspection  of  the  road  right- 
of-way  by  prospective  bidders,  the  contract 
could  be  awarded  within  90  days  following 
the  release  of  funds  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Six  months  of  "construction 
weather"  would  probably  permit  completion 
of  the  road  into  the  site.  Completion  of 
the  road  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the  transport 
of  men  and  materials  Into  the  area  for  con- 
struction of  the  hatchery  Itself.  An  addi- 
tional 15  months  at  least  should  be  allowed 
for  completion  of  the  hatchery  structure. 
Again,  the  Influence  of  weather  on  the  con- 
struction schedule  could  be  substantial  and 
could  alter  this  timetable  by  several  months. 
Funds  appropriated  to  date  are  sucaclent 
to  finance  the  award  of  a  contract  to  con- 
struct the  road  and  additional  funds  will 
need  to  be  appropriated  to  construct  and 
develop  the  hatchery.  Total  costs  of  the  lat- 
ter are  estimated  at  $1,290,700.  This  amount 
can  be  made  available  advantageously  In  two 
phases  (2  fiscal  years) .  The  tidditional 
funds  would  be  expended  approximately  as 
follows. 

FIRST  phase 

Water  intake  structures  and  pipe- 
line, approximately  3  miles $65,  000 

Concrete  raceways  (40) 275,000 

Service  and  storage  building 140,000 

Hatchery  building 180,000 

Residences  with  garages  (10) 200,000 

Power  and  electric  lines,  approxi- 
mately 8  miles 110,000 

Domestic  water  and  sewage  system  30, 000 
Fish    cultural    and    maintenance 

equipment  — 50,000 

Total.  Ist  phase -  1, 060.  000 
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SECOND    PHASE 

Paint  and  oil  storage  building $3,  000 

Guardrails,    drains,   fencing   road 
right-of-way,    and    seal-coating 

roads_ 179,  700 

Landscaping 18.  000 

Automatic    equipment 20,000 

Automotive    equipment 20,  000 

Total,  second  phase 240,700 

Grand  total 1,290,700 

In  brief,  then,  we  remain  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  construction  of  a  national 
flsh  hatchery  at  the  Jones  Hole  site  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  only  consistent  with  the 
authorization  of  section  8  but  most  essential 
to  its  satisfactory  Implementation. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you  at  any  time,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Gottschalk, 

Director. 

Executive   Office   of  the   President. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  B.C..  January  28, 1965. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  In  reply  to  yotir 
letter  of  January  13,  I  appreciate  your  strong 
feelings  about  the  need  for  getting  on  with 
the   Jones    Hole    Fish    Hatchery. 

It  is  correct  that  the  money  appropriated 
for  the  access  road  has/T^een  placed  In  con- 
tingency reserve  pending  appropriation  for  a 
hatchery  at  the  Jones  Hole  site.  The 
amount  is  $1,200,000,  which  Is  the  more  re- 
cent cost  estimate  for  this  14-mlle  road.  We 
believe  that  a  final  decision  should  be  made 
concerning  the  construction  of  the  hatchery 
at  this  location  before  funds  are  spent  on 
an  access  road.  As  you  know,  the  President 
has  not  recommended  the  construction  of 
the  hatchery  in  his  1966  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent, has  been  faced  with  the  difficult  task 
of  assigning  priorities — deferring,  restricting, 
or  rejecting  some  programs  In  arriving  at 
decisions  for  the  next  year's  budget.  This 
has,  of  necessity,  limited  the  amount  of 
funds  for  any  given  purpose. 

The  holding  of  the  access  road  funds  In 
contingency  reserve  in  no  way  prejudges  the 
question  of  a  new  hatchery.  Studies  now 
being  carried  on  in  the  area  should  throw 
additional  light  on  the  type  and  size  of  fish- 
ery the  reservoirs  will  support  over  a  period 
of  time  as  well  as  the  need  for  and  prob- 
lems related  to  the  stocking  of  trout  In  this 
situation.  In  the  meantime,  construction 
of  a  hatchery  is  underway  at  the  Curecantl 
unit.  Assuming  a  decision  supporting  the 
need  for  additional  fish  stocking  beyond  the 
combined  capacity  of  the  hatchery  at  Cure- 
cantl and  other  Federal  and  State  hatcher- 
ies in  the  area,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  un- 
usual problem  and  increased  cost  of  access 
to  the  Jones  Hole  site  call  for  another  look 
at  alternative  locations  and  water  supplies. 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  the  Congress  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  the  hatchery 
itself,  we  will  promptly  apportion  the  money 
for  the  road. 

Sincerely, 

EIebmit  Gordon, 

Director. 

January  13,  1965. 
Mr.  Kermit  Gordon, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon:  For  several  years  now  I 
have  been  working  diligently  to  secure  funds 
to  start  the  vitally  needed  Jones  Hole  Fish 
Hatchery  In  Utah.  Section  8  of  the  1956 
Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Act,  of  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  sponsor,  authorized 
construction  of  the  hatchery  to  furnish  or  to 
supply  the  various  reservoirs  in  the  upper 


basin  with  flsh.  After  years  of  effort  on  my 
part  In  which  I  was  joined  by  many  people 
In  Utah  and  in  the  other  Upper  Basin  States, 
I  was  successful  in  getting  Congress  last 
year  to  appropriate  funds  to  start  construc- 
tion of  a  road  leading  to  the  hatchery.  A 
member  of  my  staff  just  talked  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Carey  of  your  Bureau  who  confirmed 
that  the  Bureau  has  impounded  the  $991,000 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  road.  My 
purpose  in  making  the  inquiry  was  to  deter- 
mine why  this  was  done.  I  am  advised  by 
Mr.  Carey  that  a  member  of  your  staff  In- 
formed him  that  the  access  road  leads  to  a 
"nonexistent  hatchery"  and  therefore,  there 
will  be  no  road  until  money  is  appropriated 
for  the  hatchery. 

The  clear  implication  is  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  in  the  Upper  Basin  States  and 
those  who  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  were 
guilty  of  an  act  of  consummate  Ignorance 
in  appropriating  funds  for  a  road  because 
the  hatchery  is  not  yet  built.  The  truth  is 
that  the  hatchery  cannot  be  built  unless 
the  road  is  built  because  of  the  Isolation  of 
the  area  and  the  steep  grade  to  get  into 
Jones  Hole.  Unless  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
now  proposes  that  Congress  appropriate 
funds  so  that  helicopters  can  fly  in  materials 
to  build  a  hatchery,  then  it  is  guilty  of  the 
worst  kind  of  cart-before-the-horse  reason- 
ing. The  cost  of  helicopter-conveyed  con- 
struction would  be  astronomical. 

In  supporting  funds  for  the  road  I  had 
the  best  expert  advise  available,  both  from 
road  engineers  and  wildlife  experts.  All 
agreed  that  the  road  must  be  built  flrst. 
Now  this  expert  advice  apparently  is  to  be 
waived  aside  by  what  to  me  is  the  most  spe- 
cious reasoning  imaginable  by  your  under- 
lings in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  have  not  written  this  type  of  letter  for 
years.  My  relations  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  its  officials  have  on  the  whole 
been  good.  In  fact,  my  staff  and  I  have  a 
great  admiration  for  the  general  high  quality 
of  personnel  in  the  Bureau.  But  this  action 
so  amazes  me  that  I  think  my  criticism  is 
fully  justified. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  personally  will 
Investigate  this  matter  and  Immediately  re- 
lease the  funds  that  are  impounded  so  that 
the  road  can  be  built  and  then  include 
funds  In  the  President's  budget  that  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  this  month  to  con- 
struct the  Jones  Hole  Hatchery  Itself.  If 
this  is  not  done,  another  year's  needless 
delay  will  occur.  The  lakes  have  been  formed 
by  the  dams  and  the  flsh  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  hatchery  already  are  dlrely 
needed  in  the  five-State  area  Involved. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wallace  P.  Bennett. 


National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  25,  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  We  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  unusual  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  toward  appropriations  for  a  flsh 
hatchery  in  Utah.  This  procedure  has  us 
baffled  and  we  are  seeking  clarification 
through  your  Executive  Office  since  we  do  not 
know  where  else  to  turn. 

According  to  Information  reaching  us  from 
citizens  in  Utah,  and  from  officials  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  no  funds  are 
proposed  in  fiscal  1966  for  the  Jones  Hole 
Pish  Hatchery  adjacent  to  Dinosaur  National 
Monument.  The  omission  of  these  funds 
apparently  is  predicated  upon  the  fact  that 
the  site  is  Inaccessible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  Impounded 
$1,200,000  of  funds  already  appropriated  on 
grounds  that  the  hatchery  should  be  con- 
structed flrst.  Obviously,  since  this  site  is 
remote  and  inaccessible,  the  hatchery  site 
can  be  reached  only  by  helicopter  unless  the 


road  funds  are  released.    Something  has  to 
come  first. 

We  cannot  understand  this  unrealistic  at- 
tltude.  While  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in- 
vokes  a  chlcken-or-the-egg  controversy  over 
which  comes  first,  a  badly  needed  facility  ij 
deferred.  Inquiries  reveal  that  the  hatchery 
will  produce  300,000  pounds  of  trout  per 
year  and  is  essential  to  meeting  recreational 
needs  on  Impoundments  on  the  Colorado 
River.  Wyoming  and  other  nearby  States  are  L 
affected  as  well  as  Utah.  F 

We  are  hopeful  that  you  can  resolve  this 
difficulty  by  having  the  Impounded  ixxaot 
released. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Kimball, 

Executive  Director. 


i 
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WHY  MINERAL  SUPPLIES  ARE  VITAL 
TO  OUR  SECURITY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Dr.  Charles 
Will  Wright,  former  Chief  of  the  Mining 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  chief  foreign  mineral  specialist  of 
the  Department  of  State.  The  state- 
ment, dated  February  28,  1965,  is  en- 
titled "Why  Mineral  Supplies  Are  Vital 
to  Our  Security." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why   Mineral   Supplies  Are  Vital  to  Ovt 
Security 

THE   reasons    why 

Our  industrial  strength  and  security  de- 
pends upon  minerals,  many  of  which  are  in 
short  supply.  If  some  of  the  billions  now 
being  spent  to  build  missiles  and  supersonic 
aircraft  could  be  used  to  explore  for  and 
develop  our  potential  resources  of  manga- 
nese, chromlte,  mercury,  tungsten,  asbestos, 
and  other  minerals  we  now  Import,  and  new 
processes  developed  for  their  beneficiation, 
domestic  self-sufficiency  In  certain  minerals 
is  possible.  Castro's  confiscation  of  the  Moa 
Bay  nickel-cobalt  deposits,  Mexico's  national- 
ization of  mines,  Bolivia's  confiscation  of  tin. 
tungsten,  and  other  mines,  makes  us  realize 
that  the  alternative  is  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  our  domestic  mineral  resources  and  do 
more  toward  their  development  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  any  eventual  shortage. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  well 
presented  In  an  article  by  Elmer  W.  Pehrson 
"Survival  Through  Mineral  Strength"  In  the 
November  1963  Issue  of  Mining  Engineering— 
"Sur\'ival"  means  our  ability  to  withstand  w 
the  political,  economic,  and  propaganda  of-  < 
fenslve  of  our  enemies  while  "mineral 
strength"  means  the  availability  of  adequate 
mineral  raw  materials  to  withstand  cold  and 
hot  wars. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  now  the  most  im-  ' 
portant  Federal  agency  for  the  mineral  \ 
industries  and  its  minerals  yearbooks,  sum-  ' 
marles  of  commodity  data,  and  world  produc-  I 
tlon  statistics  are  Invaluable  in  presenting 
progress  In  mineral  exploration,  develop- 
ment, production,  and  marketing  of  mineral 
products.  Its  Mineral  Trade  Notes,  Issued 
each  month,  keep  our  Indu.strlallsts  In- 
formed on  mining  activities  and  new  discov- 
eries abroad. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  commodity  spe- 
cialists are  making  estimates  for  the  next 
few  years,  based  on  past  consumption  statis- 
tics, for  civil  Industrial  requirements  of  the 
individual  mineral  products  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  doing  the  same  for  mili- 
tary needs.  These  include  estimates  of  avail- 
ability of  these  products  from  domestic 
sources,  and  through  our  mineral  attaches. 
Information  on  tonnages  that  may  be  avail- 
able for  export  to  the  United  States.     Na- 


tionalization of  mineral  resources  is  having 
\  detrimental  effect  on  exports  of  these 
nroducts  to  the  United  States.  We  should 
o^CTefore  continue  to  add  to  our  stockpiles 
of  invulnerable  mineral  supplies,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  threat  to  our  industrial  and 
military  needs  in  time  of  emergency.  We  are 
now  dependent  upon  our  traditional  foreign 
sources  of  supply  for  minerals  we  lack.  In 
1963  the  United  States  for  Its  consumption 
requirements,  imported  all  of  its  tin  and 
cSomite,  70  percent  of  Its  Iron  ore,  77  per- 
cent of  its  aluminum,  69  percent  of  copper. 
54  percent  of  tungsten,  48  percent  of  zinc,  29 
nercent  of  merctiry,  25  percent  of  lead,  11  per- 
cent of  nickel,  and  32  percent  of  Its  sUver 
requirements. 

The  flow  of  minerals  between  nations  Is 
often  hindered  by  many  trade  barriers, 
tariffs  quotas,  embargoes  and  cartels,  which 
have  been  political  as  weU  as  commercial 
sources  of  friction.  Therefore  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  minerals  attach^,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  be  assigned 
to  the  Embassy  In  each  of  the  less  developed 
mineral  producing  countries,  about  30  In  all. 
He  would  advise  on  technical  and  financial 
matters  pertaining  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  their  mineral  resotirces. 

Our  main  concern  today,  however.  Is  how 
we  are  to  supply  future  demands  for  minerals 
to  maintain  ovir  Industrial  and  mlUtary 
strength  as  well  as  the  civilian  needs  of  our 
growing  population  during  the  next  decades. 
It  is  estimated  that  our  population  will  in- 
crease to  350  million  in  the  year  2000  and 
our  GNP  from  $600  to  $1,800  billion. 

The  United  States  has  led  the  world  In 
economic  methods  of  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  its  mineral  resotirces  which  tech- 
nical know-how  it  has  shared  with  other 
countries.  This  has  been  done  to  supply  the 
need  of  our  Industries  for  mineral  supplies 
not  available  within  our  borders  as  well  as 
for  financial  gain.  However,  the  present  sit- 
uation may  be  modified  in  the  near  future  by 
more  efficient  beneficiation  processes  for  o\ir 
extensive  low-grade  ore  deposits.  In  this 
category  are  the  low-grade  iron  ore,  taconlte, 
beryllium,  chromlte,  cobalt,  tungsten,  and 
vanadium  deposits.  For  most  of  these  met- 
als we  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  our 
traditional  sources,  such  ae  tin  from  south- 
east Asia,  cobalt  from  the  Congo,  beryllium 
from  Nigeria,  and  tantallte  from  Nigeria  and 
Norway,  and  until  recently  Imports  of  man- 
ganese ore  from  Brazil.  However,  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  pro-Conununlst  control  of 
Brazil  this  situation  has  now  changed  in  our 
favor.  There  is  hope  that  Brazil's  example 
will  be  followed  by  other  mineral-exporting 
nations.  ! 

In  1964  the  United  States  with  6.33  percent 
of  the  world's  population  consumed  over 
18  percent  of  the  world's  output  of  metals. 

Together  with  our  allies  we  should  adopt 
a  more  aggressive  policy  to  control,  through 
propaganda  and  financial  as  well  as  technical 
aid,  the  sources  and  flow  of  mineral  sup- 
plies, thus  to  encourage  the  leaders  of  the 
less  developed  nations  to  withstand  the  dan- 
gers of  dealing  with  dictators  and  their 
agents  from  Moscow  and  Pelplng  as  well  as 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  false  ideology  of 
communism  in  the  mineral-producing  coun- 
tries. 

Dr.  Charles  Will  Wright, 
Former  Chief  of  Mining  Division,    U.S. 
Bureau   of   Mines   and   Chief  Foreign 
Mineral     Specialist,     Department     of 
State. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  28,  1965. 


EXEMPTION  OP  PHYSICIANS  AND 
CERTAIN  MEDICAL  FACILnTES 
FROM  FEDERAL  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  Introduced  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, Senator  Carlson,  Senator  Holland, 


Senator  McCarthy,  Senator  Nelson. 
Senator  Pearson,  Senator  Scott,  Senator 
Symington,  and  Senator  Tower,  a  bill 
(S.  1353)  to  exempt  hospitals,  physicians, 
and  nonprofit,  community  blood  banks 
from  the  jiuisdlction  of  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
importance  and  urgency  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  1962,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
instituted  proceedings  against  the  Kan- 
sas City  Area  Hospital  Association,  the 
community  blood  bank  of  the  Kansas 
City  area,  and  certain  doctors  In  the  city. 
They  were  charged  with  restraint  of 
trade.  The  FTC  claimed  that  the  Kansas 
City  doctors  were  preventing  the  sale  of 
blood  by  two  commercial  banks  In  the 
area. 

Following  lengthy  hearings  on  the 
matter,  the  Initial  ruling  of  the  FTC 
hearing  examiner  declared  that  the  re- 
spondents In  the  proceedings — ^the  Kan- 
sas City  Conmiunity  Blood  Bank  and  a 
number  of  prominent  area  doctors — 
were  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  final  de- 
cision of  the  full  CMnmission  has  not  yet 
been  rendered.  Unless  it  drastically 
modifies  or  reverses  the  Initial  ruling,  the 
operation  of  a  valuable  community  medi- 
cal facility  Is  threatened  with  curtail- 
ment, or  even  with  being  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. Similar  blood  banks  in  cities 
across  the  country  face  a  much  similar 
possibility.  The  FTC  proceedings  are  be- 
ing viewed  with  alarm  In  many  States 
besides  Missouri.  Even  If  the  examiner 
is  reversed,  legal  expenses  incurred  by 
the  respondents  In  this  Ill-considered 
action  have  run  to  well  over  $150,000. 

These  proceedings  were  brought  on  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction,  Mr.  President, 
that  they  are  founded  on  a  basic  and  very 
serious  misinterpretation  of  these  laws. 
Our  antitrust  laws  were  never  intend- 
ed to  serve  as  the  basis  for  actions 
against  valuable,  nonprofit  community 
medical  facilities  and  service. 

Our  antitrust  laws  were  meant  to  ap- 
ply to  economic  and  profitmaking  busi- 
ness activities,  not  to  nonprofit,  medi- 
cal services  such  as  blood  transfusion. 

Whole  blood  is  a  living  human  tissue. 
It  should  never  be  considered  a  com- 
modity to  be  sold  on  the  market  like 
maple  sirup. 

In  view  of  this  critical  situation,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  last  Congress  to 
exempt  physicians,  hospitals,  and  non- 
profit community  blood  banks  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 
Hearings  on  this  measure  were  held 
last  year  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  They 
revealed  widespread  support  for  the  bill 
from  virtually  the  entire  American  medi- 
cal profession.  Organizations  endorsi 
Ing  the  measure  included:  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Amerio^  As- 
sociation of  Blood  Banks,  the  Anftrlcan 
Hospital  Association,  and  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  Opposition 
to  the  measure  at  the  hearings  was 
slight. 

Those  in  a  position  to  know  most  about 
blood  transfusion,  the  problems  created 
by  commercialism  In  this  area,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  coopera- 


tive, community  effort  were  strong  In 
their  support  of  the  measure. 

However,  no  further  committee  action 
was  taken.  The  failure  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  thus  far  either  to  re- 
verse or  confirm  the  initial  ruling  has  left 
the  need  for  this  legislation  still  urgent. 
Community  efforts  to  meet  the  transfu- 
sion needs  of  the  American  people  are 
still  threatened  by  a  grave  misapplication 
of  Government  antitrust  action.  My  bill 
would  provide  a  solution  to  this  im- 
fortunate  situation. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  this  legislation  the  close  con- 
sideration that  it  deserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(S.  1353)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  an  act  in  restraint  of 
trade  under  any  law  of  the  United  States 
for  any  nonprofit  blood  bank,  nonprofit  res- 
ervoir of  other  human  tissue  or  organs,  any 
hospital  or  any  physician  to  refuse,  or  to 
Join  together  with  others  In  refusing,  to 
obtain  from  or  to  accept  delivery  of  blood, 
blood  plasma,  other  tissue  or  organs  from  any 
other  such  blood  bank  or  reservoir. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  on 
February    24,    the    people    of    Estonia 
marked  the  47th   anniversary   of  the 
founding  of  their  democratic  republic. 
It  is  Important  to  draw  attention  to  this 
occasion,  so  as  to  reassure  all  friends  of 
freedom  that  we  do  not  forgive  the  So- 
viet aggression  which  robbed  the  Baltic 
peoples  of  their  hard-won  Independence. 
Following  President  Wilson's   decla- 
ration of  the  14  points,  the  State  of  Es- 
tonia claimed  her  right  of  self-determi- 
nation, and  declared  herself  a  freely  con- 
stituted, democratic  republic.    It  was  a 
brave  begirming,  for  history  had  shown 
her  to  be  seriously  vulnerable  to  the  terri- 
torial ambitions  of  powerful  neighbors. 
Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Rus- 
sia had  actively  sought  access  to  the  sea. 
With  her  other  Baltic  neighbors,  Estonia 
fell  victim  to  the  aggression  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  1940.    She  was  violently  an- 
nexed to  the  U.S.S.R..  and  her  people 
were  subjected  to  cruel  and  widespread 
deprivations  and  deportations. 

Our  Government  has  never  recognized 
this  aiuiexatlon ;  and  we  have  maintained 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Baltic 
peoples,  through  their  free  governments 
now  in  exile.  We  want  all  people  to 
know  that  we  earnestly  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  all  who  govern  will  realize 
that  the  welfare  of  a  nation  Improves  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  liberty  and  self- 
respect  eiijoyed  by  Its  people. 

Some  day,  we  feel  sure,  the  proud 
people  of  Estonia  will  again  be  free  to 
pursue  their  destiny  as  an  Independent 
nation. 

i     ^U    '        

FOR  A  NATIONAL  HUMANITIES 

FOUNDATION 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  March  5,  the  chalrmsm  of  the 
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Special  Subcommittee  on  Aits  and 
Humanities,  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pell],  concluded  hearings  on  bills  to 
establish  foundations  to  strengthen  our 
arts  and  humanities. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  the  sub- 
committee have  been  sympathetic  and 
helpful.  They  have  pinpointed  the 
urgency  for  constructive  action. 

Humanities  and  the  arts  are  entwined. 
To  separate  them  would  create  an  un- 
desirable and  needless  alienation.  So  I 
hope  we  shall  perfect  a  single  bill  which 
will  strengthen  our  arts  and  humanities 
and  will  help  us  as  we  build  the  Great 
Society. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  testimony,  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Humanities, 
on  S.  111.  my  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Humanities  Foundation,  Including  the 
arts,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by    Senator    Ernest    Gruenino 

Before   the   Subcommittee   on   Arts   and 

Humanities    of    the    Senate    Labor    and 

Public  Welfare  Committee  on  S.   IH,  a 

Bill  To  Establish  a  National  Humanities 

Foundation,  March  5,   1965 

Senator  Gruening.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  stand 

at  a  crossroads.     Ahead  lies  an  uncharted  sea, 

an  unmarked  road,  an  unexplored  universe. 

Tomorrow,  if  we  wish,  can  be  the  age  when 

mankind  prospers,   an  age  when  we  are  a 

part  of  rather  than  apart  from  our  culture. 

Do  we  want  linowledge  or  knownothlnglsm? 

The  choice  is  ours. 

For  two  weeks  witnesses  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  to  testify  on  bills  to  es- 
tablish foundations  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 

Let  me  say  that  I  support  enthusiastically 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  encompassing  also  the  arts  as 
proposed  in  my  bUl,  S.  Ill  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  6.  1965.  This  bill  is 
cosponsored  by  36  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  Ill  while  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  your  bill,  S.  316,  which  also  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  for  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 
By  working  together  we  can  perfect  a  bill. 
Humanities  and  the  arts  are  entwined. 
To  separate  them  will  create  an  undesirable 
and  needless  alienation.  This  we  shoiild 
not  favor.  If  we  are  to  build  the  Great 
Society. 

The  1964  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Humanities  should  be  required  reading,  and 
its  passages  deserve  to  be  quoted  as  often  as 
possible. 

Early  in  the  report.  In  the  section  devoted 
to  a  statement  and  recommendations  appear 
these  sentences : 

"Even  the  most  gifted  Individual,  whether 
poet  or  physicist,  will  not  realize  his  full 
potential  or  make  his  fullest  contribution 
to  his  time  unless  his  imagination  has  been 
kindled  by  the  aspirations  and  accomplish- 
ments of  those  who  have  gone  before  him. 
Through  the  humanities  we  may  seek  intel- 
lectual humility,  sensitivity  to  beauty,  and 
emotional  discipline.  By  them  we  may  come 
to  know  the  excitement  of  Ideas,  the  power 
of  Imagination,  and  the  unsuspected  ener- 
gies of  the  creative  spirit."  I  have  under- 
scored the  phrase  "and  the  unsuspected 
energies  of  the  creative  spirit." 

What  are  the  humanities? 


Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  of  the 
American  Language  defines  humanities  as 
encompassing  the  branches  of  learning  con- 
cerned with  human  thought  and  relations,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sciences.  However, 
we  may  paraphrase  the  Commission  sen- 
tences I  have  Just  quoted  and  suggest  that 
humanities  may  also  be  the  study  of  the 
past  to  create  the  future. 

Humanities  encompass  the  study  of  the 
past  to  create  a  rewarding  future.  We  build 
and  refine  and  distill. 

This  means  that  the  scholar,  and  we  need 
not  specify  his  discipline,  plays  an  active 
role  In  our  society.  His  research,  his  love  of 
man's  past,  a  past  into  which  we  have  only 
begun  to  dig,  develop  the  tools  for  creativ- 
ity, thereby  assuring  us  that  our  creative 
and  performing  arts  will  flourish. 

Humanities    encompass    the    branches    of 
learning  concerned  with  human  thought  and 
relations.     How   far   reaching   are   the   hu- 
manities?   As  wide  as  we  wish  them  to  be. 
Humanities,  of  course,   means  education. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  in  1818,  said: 
"If  the  condition  of  man  Is  to  be  progres- 
sively ameliorated,  as  we  fondly  hope  and 
believe,  education  is  to  be  the  chief  Instru- 
ment In  effecting  it." 

Jefferson  was  one  of  our  great  humanists. 
He  had  a  deep  Interest  in  the  past.  He 
molded  his  present.  He  lives  today  in  his 
future,  is  quoted  today  and  will  be  quoted 
in  our  future. 

Jefferson  had  a  genius  for  timeless  writing. 
He  said  of  history  in  1782: 

"History,  by  apprising  the  people  of  the 
past,  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  future; 
it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of  other 
times  and  other  nations;  it  will  qualify  them 
as  Judges  of  the  actions  and  designs  of  men; 
it  will  enable  them  to  know  ambition  under 
every  disguise  it  may  assume;  and  knowing 
it,  to  defeat  Its  views." 

We  have  some  splendid  blocks  on  which  to 
build.  Learned  men  of  past  centuries  and 
vanished  civilization  have  left  their  con- 
tributions, some  of  which  we  have  found. 
But  we  dare  not  be  content.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  search.  We  should  take  notice  of 
the  statement  In  the  Humanities  report  made 
by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
Writing  In  the  Commission  report  the  insti- 
tute emphasizes: 

"Briefly,  the  health  of  our  discipline  de- 
pends on  the  availability  of  Greek  and 
Latin  In  the  secondary  schools.  Our  greatest 
single  need  is  for  high  school  teachers  who 
can  teach  the  classical  languages.  Funds  are 
required,  moveover.  to  Insure  that  they  are 
free  to  teach  the  two  languages  full  time, 
and  to  guarantee  the  existence  of  classes, 
no  matter  how  small.  In  Greek  and  Latin. 
Unless  Greek  and  Latin  are  maintained  In 
the  secondary  schools,  our  discipline  Is 
threatened  at  its  roots." 

Mankind  cannot  afford  to  allow  this  to  oc- 
cur. We  need  competent  archeologlsts. 
How  else  are  we  to  learn  more  about  the  once 
hightly  developed  civilizations  which  have 
perished?  How  else  are  we  to  try  to  ascertain 
that  we  do  not  make  their  mistakes  and  that 
we  may  as  well  learn  from  them? 

The  late  T.  S.  Eliot  was  proficient  in  both 
classical  and  modem  languages,  and  used 
them  skillfully.  Eliot  revolutionized  the 
English-language  poetry  world.  But  he  did 
not  write  "The  Hollow  Man"  with  the  view 
In  mind  that  we  would  follow  It.  We  do 
not  Intend  to  have  the  world  end  with  either 
a  bang  or  a  whimper. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  similarities 
and  differences  of  the  language  proposed  In 
S.  Ill  which  I  have  Introduced  and  In  S.  316, 
which  has  been  Introduced  by  the  chairman. 
My  remarks  will  be  brief  on  these  points 
because  our  bills  are  not  far  apart.  Spe- 
cifically: 

1.  We  seek  a  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion to  strengthen  both  the  humanities  and 
the  arts; 


2.  We  enumerate  In  our  statements  of  pur. 
pose  why  such  a  foundation  is  needed,  and 
we  agree  that  while  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  humanities  and  the  arte, 
while  principally  "a  matter  for  private  and 
local  Initiative,  is  also  an  appropriate  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  the  Federal  Government"; 

3.  We  agree,  for  example,  that  our  Nation 
"must  not  limit  its  efforts  to  science  and 
technology  alone  but  must  give  full  value 
and  support  to  the  other  great  branches  of 
man's  activity  such  as  scholarship,  literature 
and  culture"; 

4.  We  believe  that  assurance  must  be  given 
against  Federal  interference  and  we  state: 
"In  the  administration  of  this  act,  no  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  deter- 
mination, personnel,  curriculum,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  any  school  or 
other  non-Federal  agency,  institution,  or- 
ganization or  association"; 

5.  We  agree,  generally  as  to  the  functions 
of  the  Foundation  and  that  it  shall  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  develop  and  en- 
courage the  pursuit  of  a  national  policy  for 
the  promotion  of  scholarship,  education, 
research,  creative  work  and  performance  In 
the  humanities  and  the  arts  by  suitable 
means,  such  as  grants,  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  assistance; 

6.  We  concur  that  this  assistance  should 
be  used  for  education  and  developing  "at 
any  stage  of  their  growth"  the  artists, 
scholars  and  teachers  In  the  humanities  and 
the  arts. 

7.  We  seek  Improvement  of  library  and 
museum  resources  "at  all  levels"; 

8.  We  encourage  interchange  of  scholarly 
information  In  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
among  scholars,  teachers  and  students  at 
home  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  chairman's  bill  S.  316  Includes  lan- 
guage In  support  of  the  National  Coimcll  on 
the  Arts.    I  agree. 

S.  316  outlines  a  program  in  support  of 
the  performing  arts.    So  much  the  better. 

In  content,  as  to  purposes,  on  need,  the 
two  bills  are  in  agreement  for  the  most  part. 

What  are  the  differences  between  S  111 
and  S.  316? 

S.  Ill  envisions  a  National  Humanities 
Board  of  24  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the^wlvlce  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  of^the  Director  ex 
officio. 

S.  316  suggests  a  Board  of  20  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  It  names  as  ex 
officio  voting  members,  the  Foundation  Di- 
rector, the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Arts. 

The  Board,  as  defined  In  each  bill,  would 
have  a  membership  of  24  plus  the  Director. 

Both  S.  Ill  and  S.  316  stipulate  that  the 
members  of  the  Board — 

1.  shall  be  eminent  In  the  fields  of  the 
humanities  or  the  arts; 

2.  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of 
established  records  of  distinguished  service 
and  scholarship  or  creativity;  and 

3.  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  provide  com- 
prehensive representation  of  the  views  (S. 
Ill — scholars  and  teachers)  (S.  316 — profes- 
sional practitioners)  In  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  In  all  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  members  would  be  appointed 
for  6-year  terms  If  the  language  of  either 
S.  Ill  or  S.  316  became  law.  The  mechanics 
of  rotation  would  have  to  be  worked  out  at 
that  time. 

The  bills  differ  slightly  as  to  the  salary  of 
the  Director.  S.  Ill  prefers  that  the  Direc- 
tor receive  the  same  salary  paid  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation— 
$28,500  annually.  S.  316  suggests  he  be  com- 
pensated at  the  same  rate  as  provided  for 
the  Librarian  of  Congress — $27,000.     I  urge 
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that  these  two  parallel  founjdatlons  be  given 
equal  status. 

The  bills  differ  as  to  the  funding  of  the 
Foundation.  S.  Ill  suggests  It  be  in  "such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine."  S. 
316  stipulates  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1B67;  and  an  un- 
designated amount  thereaftier.  I  suggest  in 
this  instance  we  do  the  best  we  can  for  the 
arts,  and  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  be   generous. 

"The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Book  of  Job,  and  so,  too,  is 
the  value  of  a  National  Hiunanitles  Founda- 
tion. 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  outstanding 
and  productive  efforts  in  this  area  by  Chair- 
man Pell,  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  by  the  friends  of  the  humanities  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Congressman 
William  S.  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
kindled  a  fire  supporting  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation  wherever  he 
has  appeared.  His  January  21,  1965,  address 
before  the  members  of  the  American  flteun- 
cll  of  Learned  Societies  was  outstanding,  a 
masterpiece  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

Representative  Moorhead  agrees  with  Sen- 
ator Pell  and  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
our  concept  of  a  single  foundation,  for  he 
said  that  night  In  New  York  City: 

"It  is  not  well  enough  recognized  that 
while  a  National  Humanities  Foundation  Is 
broad  enough  to  Include  the  creative  and 
performing  arts,  a  National  Arts  Foundation 
Is  not  broad  enough  to  Include  the  other  hu- 
manities." j 

Representative  Moorheap  believes  that: 
"Great  creativity  In  the  arts  alone  Is  not 
enough,  the  Great  Society  must  have  a  great 
audience." 

We  must  know  what  it  is  that  we  see  as 
well  as  what  we  do.  We  will  be  better 
equipped  if  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation becomes  reality. 

When  I  Introduced  S.  Ill  on  January  7, 
I  said:  "In  the  sciences,  our  progress  has 
been  aided  greatly  In  recent  years  by  a  vast 
program  of  aids  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  basic  and  applied  science.  This  Is  as  It 
should  be,  and  I  can  only  applaud  the  use 
of  any  of  the  funds  which  have  been  Intel- 
ligently spent  In  scientific   endeavors. 

"But,  In  directing  our  efforts  to  aid  the 
sciences,  we  have  created  an  Imbalance  in 
the  advances  In  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 
I  therefore  urge  that  we  Initiate  a  humani- 
ties program  of  corresponding  scope  which 
will  enable  us  to  understand  one  another 
better.  As  President  Johnson  said  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message :  'We  must  also 
recognize  and  encourage  those  who  can  be 
pathfinders  for  the  Nation's  Imagination  and 
understanding."  " 

Witnesses  appearing  beflore  this  subcom- 
mittee have  been  sympathetic  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  supports  "a  combined  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Foundation."  He  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony  that  government  support  of 
the  arts  has  been  the  rule  for  centuries  In 
the  countries  of  Europe.  Mr.  Stevens  believes 
the  Foundation  could  be  a  "tremendous  help 
•  •  •  toward  solving  the  unemployment 
problems,  especially  as  increasing  numbers 
of  high  school  and  college  graduates  are 
thrown  Into  the  labor  market." 

The  able  L.  Qulncy  Mumford,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  feels  It  would  be  desirable  to  afford 
the  Library  the  support  that  Is  envisaged 
for  private  groups  and  for  the  States.  He 
asks  that  we  make  certain  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  our  territories,  and  I  as- 
Bxime  he  Includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  too,  not  be  excluded. 

Mr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  testified :  "We  at  the 
Smithsonian  consider  the  heritage  of  the 
past  important.  Millions  of  visitors  view 
and  receive  Inspiration  and  stimulation  from 


ovu-  exhibits  of  the  accomplishments  of  our 
forefathers.  Cultural,  political,  military,  sci- 
entific, and  technological  history  Is  studied 
by  our  curatorial  researchers  who  write  and 
publish  scholarly  treatises  In  the  above 
fields." 

The  Smithsonian,  reports  Mr.  Ripley,  has 
Informed  the  White  House  and  the  Bxireau 
of  the  Budget  of  Its  support  for  the  creation 
of  a  Humanities  Foundation. 

For  more  than  118  years  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  worked  to  develop  the  hu- 
manities and  arts.  Mr.  Ripley  ably  described 
why  the  Smithsonian  supports  creation  of 
the  National  Humanities  Foundation.  He 
said,  "We  have  Informed  the  White  House 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  our  sup- 
port for  the  creation  of  a  Humanities  Fovm- 
datlon." 

When  Dr.  Barnaby  Keeney,  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Humanities  and  pres- 
ident of  Brown  University,  testified,  he  said: 

"The  humanities  and  the  arts  must  be 
considered  together.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  humanities  Is  a  consid- 
eration of  the  arts,  particularly  the  verbal 
arts — poetry,  fiction,  and  rhetoric — ^but  also 
of  the  performing  and  visual  arts.  Without 
the  interpretation  of  the  humanists,  the  work 
of  the  artist  Is  less  meaningful,  less  reward- 
ing and  less  disciplined."     j 


research  opportunities  for  teachers  In  the 
humanities  during  an  academic  year  are  In- 
deed anything  but  plentiful." 

An  outstanding  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
need  for  expanding  our  cultural  knowledge 
was  made  when  the  hearings  opened  Feb- 
ruary 23.  At  that  time  our  able  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Francis  Keppel  said: 

"Today  amibstantlal  proportion  of  our  at- 
tention and  our  national  budget  Is  directed 
toward  motion  in  space."  Our  aspirations  and 
goals  are  linked,  literally,  with  the  moon  and 
the  stars.  This  Is  understandable  in  view 
of  the  Importance  of  science  and  technology 
as  the  chief  Instruments  of  national  survival. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  must  devote  the  time  and  money 
required  to  do  a  satisfactory  Job  of  trans- 
mitting our  cultural  heritage  to  the  rising 
generation." 

Further  In  his  remarks  Commissioher  Kep- 
pel said  that  the  administration  "suggests 
new  legislation  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Office  of  Education  in  these  fields." 
The  fields  to  which  he  referred  are  those  of 
the  arts  and  humanities.  Such  support  is 
welcome  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation  will  not,  for  at 
least  at  this  moment,  be  able  to  reach  alf  of 
Its  goals.  However,  we  cannot  meet  the 
problem  halfway  and  I  am  fearful  that  the 


Dr.  Keeney  also  had  a  substantive  sugges-     attempt  to  do  It   through  existing  depart 


tion  to  make  as  to  allae^lon  of  funds.  He 
would  set  a  bottom  appropriation  for  each 
State. 

Testimony  presented  by  Theodore  Blckel, 
vice  president  of  the  Actors  Equity  Associa- 
tion, revealed  that  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  statistics  Indicate  that  $25  million 
are  spent  per  year  in  support  of  the  arts  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Therefore,  our  pro- 
posals embody  no  new  and  rash  move. 

Support  for  the  proposed  legislation  comes 
from  many  persons.  President  Frederick  H. 
Burkhardt  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  only  a  week  ago  testified: 
"More  positively,  both  S.  316  (Pell)  and  S. 
Ill  (Gruening),  H.R.  2043  (Fogartt)  and 
H.R.  334  (Moorhead)  seem  to  me  to  make 
admirable  provision  for  dealing  with  the  ma- 
jor needs  in  the  humanities.  So  far  as  I 
am  competent  to  Judge,  this  seems  true  of 
the  arts  as  well,  but  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  area  in  which  I  am  at  home." 
Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  has 
pinpointed  a  number  of  trouble  spots.  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  observation  of  Alvln  C. 
Eurich,  president  of  the  Aspen  Institute  for 
Humanistic  Studies,  who  testified  on  March  3 
as  to  the  distressing  disparity  In  teaching 
time  of  the  humanists  as  opposed  to  the 
scientists.  The  former  appears  to  be  over- 
burdened. To  quote  from  Mr.  Eurlch's  state- 
ment: 

"The  Commission  on  the  Humanities,  es- 
tablished In  1963  by  the  leading  scholarly  or-, 
ganizatlons  of  the  Nation,  studied  university 
budgets  and  other  statistics  to  ascertain  the 
status  of  support  for  the  humanities  on 
campus.  These  studies  revealed  that  In  al- 
most all  universities,  the  younger  faculty 
members  In  the  science  departments  devote 
half  of  their  time  to  teaching  and  half  to 
research.  But  those  in  the  humanities  de- 
partments devote  practically  all  their  time  to 
teaching.  As  we  all  recognize,  high  quality 
teaching  requires  the  stimulation  of  ad- 
vanced research  opportunities. 

"What  Is  even  more  alarming  Is  the  fact 
that  a  full  professor  In  the  humanities  Is, 
as  a  general  rule,  more  heavily  burdened  with 
teaching  and  supervisory  responsibilities  than 
Is  an  Instructor  In  the  natural  sciences.  At 
one  of  the  east  coast's  leading  Institutions, 
which  Is  typical  of  other  large,  reputable  uni- 
versities, a  full  professor  In  the  humanities 
devotes  over  7  hours  a  wefi^  to  teaching 
and  supervising,  while  an  instructor  In  the 
natural  sciences  spends  less  time  at  these 
tasks.  There  Is  good  reason  to  consider  these 
figures   as   typical,   which   means   that   the 


mentB  of  government  Is  inadequate. 

I  will  not  quote  further  from  the  testimony 
which  has  been  received  by  this  subcommit- 
tee for  there  will  be  ample  time  to  peruse 
the  hearing  record,  but  I  did  want  to  empha- 
size certain  statements  by  leading  authori- 
ties in  the  field.  The  need  for  a  National 
Hvimanltles  Foundation  Is  apparent  and  ob- 
vious. The  time  has  come  for  actions — deeds 
'  not  words. 

Interest  in  legislation  to  develop  the  hu- 
manities, and  let  us  Include  the  arts  auto- 
matically as  a  part  of  the  humanities,  is 
phenomenal.  I  asked  for  comments  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  Improving  of  my  bill.  The 
response  has  been  gratifying.  I  have  ex- 
cerpted pertinent  portions  of  but  a  few  of 
these  letters  for  my  testimony  today.  I  ask 
the  committee's  consent  the  full  text  of 
these  letters  and  others  appear  In  the  hearing 
record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  president-elect  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  Dr.  Robert  Vosper,  librar- 
ian of  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  outlines  the  need  for  great  research 
libraries  for  hxunanlstlc  research,  libraries 
similar  In  resources  to  the  Folger  Shakespeare 
Library  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Vosper  sxig- 
gests  that  the  humanities-arts  bill  Include  a 
section  authorizing  the  Foxindatlon  "to  sup- 
^t  improved  library  resources  and  services 
for  research  and  teaching  In  the  humanities 
and  the  arts." 

A  similar  opinion  came  to  me  from  Harvard 
University  librarian  Douglas  W.  Bryant. 

And  what  about  the  lack  of  distinguished 
Journals  of  review  and  criticism?  Dr.  Robert 
N.  Wilson,  the  School  of  Public  Health,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  writes  me  to 
ask  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sible subsidy  of  one  or  more  such  Journals. 
Consider,  too,  the  validity  of  his  remark: 

"It  has  often  been  remarked  in  literature, 
for  Instance,  that  America  seems  unable  to 
sustain  a  single  first-rate  critical  forum  on  a 
regular  publication  basis." 

Of  the  proposed  legislation.  Dr.  Wilson  sug- 
gests that  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Humanities  Foundation  "may  well  be  more 
Important  for  all  of  us  In  the  long  run  than 
any  other  piece  of  current  legislation." 

Other  writers  while  acknowledging  the 
need  "by  the  Federal  Government  for  foster- 
ing the  arts  and  the  hvunanltles"  question 
the  further  separation  of  the  sciences  and  the 
humanities  they  feared  would  occur  if  a  sep- 
arate National  Humanities  Foundation  were 
established.  This  opinion  was  articulately 
expressed  by  Morris  Halle,  professor  In  the 
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Department  of  Modern  Languages  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Dr. 
Halle  prefers  a  broadening  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  charter  by  assigning  to 
It  "the  task  of  supporting  the  humanities  as 

well."  _ 

Conversely  Dr.  Cedrlc  G.  Boulter,  Depart- 
ment of  Classics,  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, believes  the  statement  of  purpose  In  S. 
Ill  should  be  strengthened.    He  writes: 

"There  has  perhaps  never  been  a  time  when 
the  values  the  humanities  seek  to  preserve 
and  communicate  have  been  more  crucial  to 
man's  survival." 

Dr.  Gregory  Vlastos.  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy, Princeton  University,  states: 

"I  merely  wish  to  say  that  If  this  were 
passed  it  would  constitute  In  my  opinion  the 
greatest  single  benefit  that  has  ever  been 
conferred  on  the  h\imanltles  In  this  country." 

The  executive  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Public  Affairs,  Carl  P.  Stover,  stated 
simply  and  aflarmatlvely :  "I  wish  you  success 
In  this  worthwhile  endeavor." 

The  present  state  of  the  hvunanltles 
prompted  Associate  Professor  Robert  L.  Mon- 
ahan.  department  of  geography.  Western 
Washington  State  College  In  BelUngham  to 
write: 

"We  have  seen  the  sciences  blossom  xinder 
Federal  assistance  and  I  feel  that  the  great 
upswing  In  Interest  related  to  the  human- 
ities Is  highly  desirable.  However,  the  social 
sciences  also  have  an  Important  contribution 
to  make  and  I  feel  that  It  would  be  distinctly 
detrimental  to  overlook  them." 

Concern  for  the  himianltles  Is  national. 
Mrs.  Viola  Llllard,  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  last 
month  informed  me : 

"This  happens  to  be  somewhat  of  a  per- 
sonal thing  with  me,  but  I'm  sure  many 
others  feel  as  I  do.  My  son  is  a  student  of 
English  and  history.  Most  people  seem  to 
think  something  Is  wrong  In  his  makeup  be- 
cause he  is  not  Interested  In  the  sciences. 
You  and  your  fellow  Senators  are  giving  our 
yoixnger  generation,  that  are  Interested  In 
creating  and  preserving  our  arts,  something 
to  look  forward  to." 

Mrs.  Llllard.  I  believe,  would  be  delighted 
with  the  response  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Arts  and  Humanities  has  had  for  this 
proposed  legislation  during  these  hearings. 

Attorney  Warren  C.  Chrlstlanson.  of  Sltka> 
Alaska,  shares  Mrs.  LlUard's  belief  that  a 
humanities  foundation  Is  necessary.  Last 
month  he  wrote  to  tell  me: 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  In- 
troduction of  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Humanities  Fotmdatlon.  I  feel  that  too 
often,  too  many  of  tos,  write  to  our  Senators 
either  as  personal  friends  or  as  our  voices 
in  Washington,  to  ask  for  something;  and 
In  this  particular  matter,  I  simply  want  to 
say  It  Is  heartwarming  and  encouraging  to 
see  you  Introduce  a  bill  of  this  natxire.  I 
certainly  hope  It  passes." 

Perhaps  a  quotation  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived January  28,  1965.  from  President 
Bamaby  C.  Keeney  of  Brown  University, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  Humani- 
ties, best  expresses  the  purpose  for  this  hear- 
ing and  for  the  work  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  In  this  area.  President  Keeney  wrote, 
In  part:  "My  greatest  hope  Is  that  out  of  the 
two  bills  we  will  get  one  that  will  move 
things  forward." 

I  can  only  add  "amen." 


CHILEAN  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Chil- 
ean congressional  elections  which  took 
place  yesterday  constituted  a  truly  re- 
markable victory,  not  only  for  President 
Eduardo  Prel,  but  also  for  Chile.  Last 
year,  there  was  real  danger  that  a  Com- 
munist-Socialist coalition  would  win  the 


Chilean  Presidency,  becoming  the  first 
Communist-oriented  government  in  the 
world  to  be  constitutionally  elected.  In 
the  September  presidential  election, 
Christian  Democrat  Prei  decisively  de- 
feated his  opponent  of  the  group  which 
included  Communist  Senator  Salvador 
AUende.  Since  the  election,  however, 
President  Prei  has  been  blocked  from 
carrying  out  his  ambitious  program  of 
rapid  economic  development  and  social 
reform  by  the  absence  of  sufficient  sup- 
port in  the  Chilean  Congress.  Yester- 
day's elections,  which  brought  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Deputies  and  significant  gains  in  the 
Senate,  gave  President  Frei  both  the 
FKJwer  and  the  mandate  he  needed  to 
make  his  administration  a  success. 

The  stake  of  the  United  States  in  Chil- 
ean democracy  is  great.  If  President 
Frei  is  able  to  bring  his  programs  to 
fruition,  the  rest  of  Latin  America  will 
look  to  Chile  as  an  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  democratic  move- 
ment dedicated  to  rapid,  even  radical, 
but  nontotalitarian,  reform,  as  a  viable 
alternative  to  Castroism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. But  these  elections  are  only  the 
beginning  for  President  Frei.  The  prob- 
lems of  Chile  remain  to  be  tackled;  and 
President  Prei's  solutions  will  not  be  uni- 
versally popular.  We  in  the  United 
States  must  do  everything  proper  in  our 
power,  as  a  matter  of  highest  priority,  to 
smooth  the  road  and  see  to  it  that  Chile 
receives  the  closest  economic  and  politi- 
cal support  of  the  United  States  and  of 
our  Western  allies. 

I  ask  that  two  newspaper  articles  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  8.  1965] 
Frei's  Party  Wins  Election  in  Chile  :  Presi- 
dent Obtains  a  Clear  Majority  in  Congress 

Santiago,  Chile. — President  Eduardo  Frei 
Montalva's  Christian  Democrats  scored  a 
stunning  victory  today  In  congressional  elec- 
tions that  represented  a  major  test  of  Latin 
America's  first  Christian  Democratic  Grov- 
ernment. 

Nearly  cMnplete  unofficial  results  Indi- 
cated that  the  Christian  Democrats  won  76 
of  the  147  seats  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  results  showed  the  Radical  Party  with 
20  seats,  Communists  with  14,  Socialists 
with  13,  Liberals  with  7,  and  Conservatives 
with  2.  Results  from  15  districts  were  still 
to  be  decided.  In  the  previous  Congress, 
the  Christian  Democrats  had  only  23  Depu- 
ties and  4  Senators. 


A  Decisive   Victory 
(By  Henry  Raymont) 

Santiago.  Chile. — The  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  President  Eduardo  Frei  Mon- 
talva  scored  a  decisive  victory  tonight  In 
Chile's  congressional  elections. 

The  left-of-center  party  came  to  power  last 
September  when  Mr.  Frei  defeated  a  Commu- 
nist-Socialist coalition  to  become  Latin 
America's  first  Christian  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. The  party  advocates  evolutionary — 
not  revolutionary — social  and  economic  re- 
forms. 

Today's  Christian  Democratic  triumph  re- 
flected striking  strength,  though  the  party's 
percentage  of  the  popular  vote  dropped  from 
the  56  percent  of  the  presidential  election. 
In  the  presidential  poll,  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats had  the  support  of  the  Centrist  Rad- 
icals and  of  the  Rlghtest  Liberals  and  Con- 


servatives. This  time  they  had  no  outside 
support. 

President  Prel  said  In  an  Interview  shortly 
before  midnight  that  the  party  was  assure<i 
of  at  least  65  seats  In  the  147-seat  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  All  of  Its  11  candidates  for 
the  Senate  won.  Twenty-one  Senate  seata 
were  at  stake  In  the  election. 

Although  the  Christian  Democrats  will 
not  hold  an  absolute  majority  In  the  new 
Congress,  Mr.  Frei  was  confident  of  winning 
the  cooperation  of  enough  Independents  to 
put  In  motion  his  program  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms. 

In  a  late  official  bulletin,  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  announced  the  following  re- 
turns, representing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast:  Christian  Democrats,  554,770; 
Radicals,  192,190;  Communists,  160,834;  So- 
cialists. 120.000;  and  Liberals,  107,038. 

President  Prel  said  he  was  "full  of  pride 
at  this  new  and  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tion of  civic  maturity  demonstrated  by  the 
Chilean  people." 

The  52-year-old  President,  a  tall  gaunt 
Intellectual,  was  referring  to  the  peaceful 
atmosphere  In  which  the  balloting  took 
place. 

Shortly  before  11  pjn.  he  stepped  onto  a 
balcony  of  the  Government  palace  to  wave 
to  about  5,000  followers. 

In  Santiago,  all  three  Christian  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  the  party's  10 
candidates  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  swept  Into  office. 

In  Valparaiso,  Chile's  second  largest  city, 
Benjamin  Prado,  the  Christian  Democratic 
Governor  of  Valparaiso  Province,  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  seat  left  vacant  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Radomlro  Tomlc  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Washington.  Mr.  Prado's  vote  was 
larger  than  the  combined  total  for  three  of 
his  opponents. 

VOTE   OF    confidence 

Another  development  In  the  election  wm 
a  comeback  by  the  Centrist  radical  party, 
which  virtually  collapsed  in  the  presidential 
vote  last  fall.  Chile's  political  forces  were 
torn  by  what  was  essentially  a  two-way  pres- 
idential fight  between  Mr.  Frei  and  Socialist- 
Communist  contender.  Senator  Salvador  Al- 
lende  Gossens. 

Luis  Alberto  Cuevas,  president  of  the  Rad- 
ical party,  conceded  tonight  that  the  size 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  vote  was  'truly 
remarkable.'  But  he  emphasized  that  the 
Radicals,  after  their  bitter  defeat  In  the 
presidential  election  In  which  Senator  Julio 
Duran  received  a  bare  5  percent  of  the  vote, 
had  now  emerged  as  the  country's  second  po- 
litical force. 

Renan  Fuentealba.  chairman  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats,  hailed  the  election  as  a 
massive  vote  of  confidence  for  Mr.  Frei. 
It  also  completely  demolished  rightist 
claims  that  they  had  contributed  half  the 
vote  In  Mr.  Prei's  victory  last  September,  he 
contended. 

Although  today's  voting  was  the  first  ma- 
jor political  test  for  the  Frei  administra- 
tion, the  first  Christian  Democratic  govern- 
ment In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  sus- 
pense of  the  September  vote  was  lacking. 

In  September,  fears  that  a  victory  for 
Dr.  AUende,  a  sympathizer  of  the  Cuban 
Premier,  Fidel  Castro,  might  take  Chile  out- 
side the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  and  cause 
grave  Internal  strife,  rallied  Liberals,  Con- 
servatives, and  most  Radicals  behind  the 
Christian  Democrats. 

Now  that  the  Socialist-Communist  coali- 
tion no  longer  poses  an  Immediate  threat, 
the  country  seems  more  relaxed. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  8,  1965] 
Landslide  Vote  in  Chile  Spurs  Frei  Program 
(By  Milan  J.  Kublc) 
Santiago,  March  7. — Chile's  "revolution  In 
liberty,"  born  6  months  ago  with  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Eduardo  Prel,  received  a 


massive  push  today  In  a  landslde  congres- 
sional victory  by  his  Christian  Democratic 
Party  (PDC). 

According  to  an  unofficial  count,  the  PDC 
won  79  seats  In  the  147-Member  House  of 
Deputies  and  10  of  the  21  contested  Senate 
seats.  Its  popular  vote  margin  of  43  percent 
Is  without  precedent  In  modern  Chilean  poll- 
tics,  where  a  single  party  rarely  wins  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  votes. 

The  main  losers  on  this  quiet  election  day 
were  the  traditionally  powerful  parties  of  the 
center  and  of  the  right.  The  Liberals 
dropped  from  16.5  percent  In  the  last  con- 
gressional elections  to  7.5  percent,  and  the 
Conservatives  have  plummeted  from  14.7  per- 
cent In  1961  to  a  dlsastrousfly  low  4.9  percent. 
The  middle-road  Radicals,  who  carried  the 
last  race  with  22  percent  of  the  vote,  are  down 
to  14  percent. 

The  tightly  organized  Communists  and 
their  Socialist  allies  have  kept  their  11  per- 
cent each. 

Today's  elections  were  a  sequel  to  the  race 
last  September  In  which  Prel  defeated  Marx- 
ist Senator  Salvador  AUende,  the  standard 
bearer  of  a  major  Communist-Socialist  bid 
for  power  In  the  hemlspheane.  Prei's  big  vic- 
tory In  the  presidential  race,  however,  had 
no  effect  on  the  Congress  where  there  were 
only  23  Christian  Democrats  In  the  House 
and  4  In  the  45-seat  Senate,  far  from  the 
majority  he  needed  to  move  his  reform  pro- 
gram. 

Prei's  drive  for  more  support,  which  started 
the  day  he  was  elected,  wfte  a  shrewd  blend 
of  statesmanship.  propaga:ada,  and  politics. 
Calling  for  a  "wartime  footing  against  back- 
wardness, Injtistice,  and  misery,"  he  proposed 
bills  and  congressional  amendments  revolu- 
tionizing Chile's  moss-covered  economic  and 
social  structures,  and  pressed  them  on  Con- 
gress with  the  urgency  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's "100  days." 

Just  2  weeks  after  his  inauguration  on  No- 
vember 3,  he  signed  an  executive  order  to 
build  schools  for  250,000  children.  Within 
a  week,  he  followed  up  with  salary  readjust- 
ment and  a  new  property  tax  to  pay  for  the 
mushrooming  social  programs. 

Then  came  a  request  for  special  adminis- 
trative powers  to  reshuffle  ministries,  and 
an  unprecedented  constitutional  proposal  to 
permit  a  plebiscite  on  any  defeated  govern- 
ment bill.  Accompanying  It  was  a  request 
for  easier  expropriation  procedures  to  spur 
the  sluggish  land  reform. 

Next,  Frei  added  an  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, and  Just  before  Christmas  he  Intro- 
duced an  Imaginative  plan  to  bring  the  U.S.- 
owned  copper  mines  under  partial  govern- 
ment ownership.  On  February  18,  he  added 
two  new  "Chilenization"  proposals  for  the 
acquisition  of,  or  partnership  with,  foreign- 
owned  utilities. 

While  Congress  waded  through  the  bills, 
Prei  toured  the  country  to  explain  his  pro- 
gram. "Give  me  the  tool*  to  do  the  Job,"  he 
asked  his  audiences. 

Sure  of  the  diminishing  force  of  the  Con- 
servatives, he  concentrated  on  winning  over 
the  low-Income,  change-minded  groups  on 
the  left.  In  the  4  months  of  his  govern- 
ment, Santiago  slums  received  more  new  wa- 
ter, electricity,  and  telepihones  than  In  the 
previous  30  years. 

Though  firmly  pro-United  States,  Prei 
pleased  the  left-leaning  Nationalists  by 
recognizing  Soviet  Russia  BJid  a  flock  of  satel- 
lites. And  although  anxious  to  stem  the  38- 
percent  annual  Inflation,  he  printed  more 
money  and  postponed  unpopular  austerity 
measures. 

One  result  was  a  political  outcry  on  all 
sides  and  a  dead,  if  temporary,  halt  to  the 
Government    program.      The    Conservatives 

and  the  Liberals,  Frei's  former  allies  against 

AUende,  fought  his  new  taxes  and  the  social 

improvements. 

The  Radicals,  fearful  foi  the  Jobs  of  thou- 
sands of  their  members  In  the  Government, 
opposed    the    special    powers    request.    The 


extreme  left  resentfully  declared  war  on  the 
whole  program  as  a  "deceit  of  the  masses." 

But  Prel  did  not  care.  Making  allies  with 
a  body  that's  on  Its  way  out  Is  poor  politics," 
explained  one  of  his  top  aids.  "If  we  have 
to  make  deals,  we'll  make  them  In  the  next 
Congress." 

Another  result  was  that  the  Chileans  were 
offered  a  clear  chance  to  vote  for  democratic 
but  profound  changes  representing  most  of 
the  key  points  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  "In  effect,"  said  a  high  American  Em- 
bassy official,  "Prel  has  put  up  to  a  vote  the 
whole  program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress." 

The  strategy  worked.  When  the  new  Con- 
gress convenes  on  May  21,  the  road  for  Frei's 
reforms  ■will  be  wide  and  clear. 


PROPOSED  OMNIBUS  BAIL  REFORM 
BILL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Ervin,  in  sponsoring  S.  1357,  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1965.  This  omni- 
bus bail  reform  bill  results  from  the 
information  gained  from  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  S.  2838,  S.  2839,  and  S. 
2840  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 
Not  only  does  it  contain  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  original  bills,  such  as  provi- 
sions for  pretrial  release  for  those  who 
would  be.  denied  it  merely  because  of  a 
financial  inability  to  purchase  a  bail 
bond,  credit  against  the  sentence  for 
pretrial  detention,  and  the  deposit  of  a 
cash  bond  with  the  court  in  lieu  of  a 
commercial  bail  bond,  it  provides  several 
other  constructive  alternatives  to  exist- 
ing Federal  bail  procedures. 

The  proposed  section  3  which  amends 
section  3146(a)  of  chapter  207  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  allows  the  judge 
additional  latitude  in  authorizing  pre- 
trial release.  The  amendment  to  section 
3147  will  give  the  accused  the  option  to 
appeal  from  the  conditions  of  release 
imposed  by  the  judge  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3146.  Section  3  of  the 
bill  would  provide  a  credit  against  a  fine 
for  the  number  of  days  of  preconviction 
detention. 

Because  of  my  firm  conviction  that  a 
person's  financial  status  has  no  relevance 
in  our  system  of  criminal  justice,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  has  scheduled 
early  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

In  the  area  of  bail,  wealth  versus  pov- 
erty has  been  substituted  on  the  scales 
of  justice  for  innocence  versus  guilt. 
Currently,  bail  is  made  available,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused 
or  the  protection  of  society,  but  almost 
solely  on  the  basis  of  financial  resources. 
Pretrial  release  goes  to  those  who  can 
buy  it.  The  specter  of  detention  re- 
mains to  haunt  the  poor. 

Experience  with  various  experimental 
bail  projects  across  the  country  has  in- 
dicated that  this  need  not  be  so.  Many 
who  have  been  accused  of  crimes  can 
be  safely  released  on  conditions  other 
than  bail  bonds.  The  statistics  devel- 
oped by  the  program,  such  as  the  Vera 
Foundation  bail  project  in  New  York, 
show  that  ties  in  the  community  and 
other  indexes  of  social  stability  are  a 
more  reliable  measure  of  the  advisability 
of  pretrial  release  than  is  the  ability  to 
purchase  a  commercial  bond. 


This  bill  should  prove  to  be  a  step  in 
insuring  the  guarantee  that  is  the  birth- 
right of  all,  rich  or  poor:  "Equal  justice 
for  all."  If  our  system  discriminates 
against  some  because  of  their  economic 
status,  the  concept  of  equal  justice  be- 
comes distorted  and  takes  on  a  George 
Orwell  cast  and  says  to  the  poor:  "All 
are  equal,  but  some  are  more  equal  than 
others." 

It  should  bring  us  one  step  nearer  com- 
pliance with  the  dictates  of  Judge  Hand's 
commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  ration 
justice." 

KANSAS  A  LEADER  IN  THE  MID- 
WEST AND  IN  THE  NATION- 
ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  WILLIAM  H. 
AVERY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President, 
Kansas  has  long  been  known  as  the 
Wheat  State.  This,  of  course,  is  quite 
proper,  in  view  of  its  history  of  con- 
sistently producing  the  Nation's  largest 
wheat  crops.  Pew  seem  to  realize,  how- 
ever, that  this  great  State,  which  I 
proudly  represent,  ranks  fourth  in  beef 
production,  sixth  in  the  production  of 
oil  and  natural  gas,  and  first  in  the  pro- 
duction of  light  aircraft.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  our  accomplishments. 

In  spite  of  this  fine  record,  Kansans 
are  looking  to  the  future,  recognizing 
that  with  changing  times  we  must  con- 
stantly review  our  own  capabilities,  so  as 
to  fulfill  our  place  in  the  Union. 

In  this  regard,  I  point  to  the  recent 
Governor's  Economic  Development  Com- 
ference  called  by  Gov.  W^illiam  Avery, 
and  held  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  on  February 
11,  1965.  This  conference,  built  on  the 
theme  "Business  and  the  Community — 
Together  We  Grow,"  was  keynoted  by 
an  excellent  summary  of  my  State's 
effort  to  develop  its  leadership  and  to 
improve  its  capacity  to  grow  and  to  pros- 
per, through  utilization  of  its  own  re- 
sources and  the  stimulation  of  the 
energies  and  talents  of  its  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  key- 
note address  by  Gov.  William  H.  Avery 
at  this  conference  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Gov.  William  H.  Avert 
We  are  here  to  discuss  today  the  develop- 
ment of  Kansas  as  a  leader  in  the  Midwest 
and  In  the  United  States.    I  am  confident  It 
Is  a  goal  Kansas  can  reach. 

It  will  take  hard  work,  determination, 
brains,  some  sacrifices  and  time.  Hard  work 
has  never  frightened  a  Kansan  and  deter- 
mination Is  taken  for  granted  in  this  State. 
Tne  same  kind  of  great  minds  that  made 
this  State  the  Nation's  pantry  and  who 
erected  the  complex  of  aircraft  industries 
so  vital  to  our  economy,  are  still  here.  A  lot 
of  sacrifices  have  been  necessary  In  the  past 
and  we  have  the  capacity  to  make  others  if 
necessary. 

Time,  however,  Is  an  element  which  cannot 
be  manipulated.  Therefore,  we  must  pace 
our  actions  to  conform  with  time.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  let  the  great  heritage  from 
those  early  settlers  stagnate  and  die.  The 
shame  would  be  even  greater  If  the  growth 
potential  of  Kansas  were  to  become  stunted 
and  allowed  to  decay. 

Your  attendance  at  this  conference  Is  proof 
that  a  start  has  been  made.  A  new  move- 
ment toward  unified  action  Is  in  the  air.    Our 
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people  are  thinking  about  progress.  Our 
youth  axe  looking  for  opportunities.  And 
our  wiser  leaders  are  seeking  ways  to  make 
those  opportunities.  As  of  this  date  Kansas 
has  an  additional  128  new  Industries  which 
she  did  not  have  14  months  ago. 

Today's  meeting  is  the  start  of  an  exten- 
sive program  that  will  continue  at  a  rapid 
pace  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Economic  de- 
velopment is  a  total  concept  Including  such 
diversified  parts  as  planning,  education,  in- 
dustrialization, agriculture,  finance  and  an 
endless  list  of  social  aspects  of  the  com- 
munity. We  must  take  advantage  of  the 
many  services  available  to  us,  as  both  a 
State  and  individuals. 

One  concept  that  I  believe  may  be  profit- 
ably explored  is  greater  utilization  of  serv- 
ices available  to  both  the  State  and  her  cit- 
izens from  other  governmental  levels.  For 
example,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Small  Business  Committee  for 
many  years,  I  know  the  valuable  services 
which  the  Small  Business  Administration 
can  render.  We  should  make  sure  that  we 
use  the  knowledge  and  specialized  abilities 
of  such  organizations  in  making  plans  for 
the  future  development  of  our  economy. 

Another  example  of  the  tsrpe  of  creative 
thinking  which  is  going  on  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  overall  program  of  economic 
development  in  Kansas  is  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  the  Kansas  Research  Foun- 
dation that  a  statewide  program  involving  all 
State  colleges  and  universities  for  technical 
industrial  extension  Is  being  worked  out  In 
conjunction  with  Kansas  State  University. 
This  program  should  move  Kansas  a  long 
way  toward  maintaining  a  free  flow  of  Ideas 
and  processes  between  business,  industry 
and  our  higher  educational  facilities.  Such 
a  program  could  easily  be  for  industrial 
development  and  expansion  what  the  agricul- 
tural 'extension  services  have  been  to  that 
sector  of  our  economy.  It  also  points  up  the 
need  for  greater  coordination  of  all  activities 
centering  around  economic  development. 
The  discussions  In  this  conference  will  point 
out  the  need  for  complete  coordination. 

My  oflace  is  always  available  to  make  that 
coordination  a  reality.  The  success  of  this 
or  any  development  program  In  Kansas,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  the  amount  of  enthusi- 
asm among  our  citizens.  The  programs  for 
this  year  are  designed  to  allow  the  active 
participation  of  citizens  and  It  is  hoped  that 
you  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

We  are  blessed,  now,  with  a  vast  system  of 
water  resources,  primarily  designed  for  flood 
control  and  conservation.  Our  reservoirs 
have  opened  an  opportunity  for  recreation 
that  must  be  recognized  and  fully  utilized 
In  the  Immediate  future.  To  this  end,  the 
First  Annual  Congress  of  Water  Recreation 
will  be  held  on  February  24,  in  Junction 
City. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  the  unified 
promotion  of  the  water  recreation  opportuni- 
ties opened  by  these  new  reservoirs.  Policing, 
zoning,  sanitation,  and  other  related  prob- 
lems will  be  discussed  at  this  meeting. 
Kansans  interested  in  the  promotion  of  all 
aspects  of  water  recreation  are  urged  to 
attend  this  meeting. 

A  m3n'iad  of  problems  will  have  to  be 
faced  before  we  can  even  come  close  to  tap- 
ping the  full  potential  of  this  great  asset.  To 
those  of  you  who  have  traveled  along  the 
coasts  or  around  the  reservoirs  in  other 
States,  I'm  sure  the  importance  of  this  meet- 
ing is  plain. 

In  section  "I"  of  Senate  bill  No.  156  there 
Is  an  emphatic  expression  of  the  legislature's 
concern  for  the  necessity  known  as  the 
Kansas  Economic  Development  Act  of  1963, 
to  acquaint  the  people  of  this  State  with  the 
Industries  within  the  State  and  encourage 
closer  cooperation  between  the  farming,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  enterprises  and  the 
people  of  the  State. 

We  owe  a  lot  to  our  Industry — farming, 
commercial  and  manufacturers.    The  low  \ui- 


employment  rate  of  which  we  are  so  proud  la 
due  to  the  stable,  expanding  leaders  in  those 
fields.  We  can  be  proud  that  this  State  has 
been  chosen  by  scores  of  the  top  manufactur- 
ing concerns  in  the  United  States  as  a  loca- 
tion for  their  facilities.  And  what  better 
advertisement  to  industry  outside  Kansas 
boundaries  can  there  be  than  healthy,  grow- 
ing, satisfied  firms  on  the  inside? 

Our  support  of  Kansas  industry  is  needed 
and  appreciated.  The  week  of  April  19 
through  24  has  been  designated  Kansas 
Industrial  Appreciation  Week.  During  that 
time  you  will  be  hearing  a  slogan — "What 
Kansas  Builds,  Builds  Kansas."  Industrial 
Appreciation  Week  Is  an  intensive  Internal 
educational  program  designed  to  make  Kan- 
sans aware  of  what  is  made  in  Kansas  and 
to  encourage  the  support  of  Kansas-made 
products. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  statewide  educa- 
tion on  the  Importance  of  the  travel  Industry. 
To  give  you  an  Idea  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
business,  a  recent  report  from  the  University 
of  Kansas  indicates  that  the  traveling  public 
spent  $410  million  In  Kansas  in  1963.  This 
includes  tourists,  transients,  and  traveling 
businessmen. 

This  Is  money  brought  Into  the  State  with 
a  minimum  effort  by  the  State  In  comparison 
with  the  extensive  programs  Initiated  In  other 
States.  This  business  is  growing.  An  esti- 
mate of  how  tourist  Interest  In  Kansas  is 
growing  can  be  obtained  from  the  number  of 
pieces  of  promotional  and  historical  literature 
requested  by  travelers  or  potential  travelers. 
The  Kansas  Historical  Society  distributed  in 
excess  of  54,000  copies  of  their  various  bro- 
chures, while  the  Kansas  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  distributed  over  50,000 
items  of  both  a  promotional  and  historical 
nature.  Each  year  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  distributes  35,000  pieces  of  litera- 
ture, though  much  of  this  goes  out  through 
several  State  agencies. 

As  the  economic  value  of  travel  continues 
to  grow,  it  becomes  even  more  important  that 
Kansans  coming  in  contact  with  th?  travel- 
ing public  are  aware  of  the  potential  of  this 
business.  For  that  purpose,  a  travel  promo- 
tion conference  will  be  held  here  in  Topeka 
on  May  7. 

On  May  18,  through  21,  a  group  of 
Kansas  businessmen  will  accompany  me  to 
Dallas,  Houston,  and  New  Orleans  for  a  busi- 
ness appreciation  trip.  On  this  trip  we  will 
visit  and  express  our  appreciation  to  firms 
In  those  cities  with  branch  plants  or  busi- 
ness relationships  In  Kansas. 

Here  again,  the  good  will  generated  be- 
tween our  State  and  the  industries  located 
here  places  us  in  a  good  light  with  other 
companies  considering  expansion  Into  this 
area. 

The  feasibility  of  agrlrelated  industry  and 
the  aircraft  Industry  have  already  been  dem- 
onstrated in  Kansas.  Hesston,  Balderson, 
and  Richardson  are  Just  a  few  of  the  names  In 
the  agrilndustry  that  are  regarded  in  high  es- 
teem in  the  United  States.  Beech,  Boeing, 
and  Cessna  have  long  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  Kansas  is  well-suited  to  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry. Lear  Inc.  and  Alon  are  adding  laur- 
els to  that  reputation. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  these  Industries  and  the 
State,  staff  members  of  the  Kansas  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  and  I  will 
tour  Hesston,  Liberal,  Garden  City,  Goodland, 
Colby,  and  Cawker  City  on  June  24  and  25. 
These  are  communities  where  agribusiness  Is 
thriving.  A  similar  tour  will  be  made  of  the 
Alon  facilities  at  McPherson  and  the  Beech, 
Cessna,  Lear,  and  Boeing  plants  in  Wichita  on 
July  22  and  23. 

Agrlrelated  maniifacturers  and  aerospace 
activity  are  natural  Industries  for  Kansas. 
It  Is  my  Intention  that  they  be  encouraged. 
If  the  business  climate  Is  made  better  for 
these  Industrial  complexes.  It  Is  probable 
that  other  industrial  complexes  will  see  the 


possibilities.  Again,  this  Is  an  effective  way 
of  advertisement,  plus  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  healthier  our  existing  industries,  the 
easier  and  more  likely  It  Is  for  them  to  ex- 
pand. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature, In  1945,  established  the  fourth  Satur- 
day In  September  as  American  Indian  Day, 
a  proclamation  concerning  same  will  be  Is- 
sued on  September  25.  Every  year  tourists 
have  shown  a  great  Interest  In  knowing  more 
about  the  role  of  Indians  in  our  past.  This 
is  partly  a  result  of  the  Kansas  Historical 
Society's  work  in  the  recovery  of  archeologl- 
cally  Important  Indian  artifacts,  and  Its  pro- 
motion of  historical  sites  concerned  with 
Indian  activity  In  the  State.  In  issuing  this 
proclamation  I  shall  be  following  In  the 
direction  Indicated  by  the  late,  former  Gov. 
Andrew  Schoeppel,  who  proclaimed  the  first 
Kansas  American  Indian  Day,  and  helping 
to  point  out  this  side  of  our  history  to  the 
many  visitors  to  Kansas. 

Kansas  businessmen  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  about  the  exporting  potential 
of  Kansas  In  either  continental  Europe  or 
South  America  during  the  foreign  trade 
mission  that  is  planned  for  October  4  through 
the  22d. 

Official  recognition  of  new  ideas  has  never 
before  been  offered  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
This  win  be  ended  In  Kansas  this  year.  On 
November  18  and  19,  the  First  Annual  In- 
ventors Congress  will  be  held  in  McPherson. 

Inventors  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  show  their  ideas  to  people  who  may  want 
to  market,  purchase,  or  manufacture  their 
Inventions. 

I  feel  that  these  programs  will  benefit  the 
State  and  give  each  of  you  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  Kansas. 
Without  your  assistance  and  the  assistance 
of  every  citizen,  development  will  remain  an 
elusive  dream.  We  cannot  bring  Industry 
and  increased  development  to  Kansas  with 
conferences  among  ourselves.  We  must  get 
out  and  let  the  world  know  we  are  ready; 
that  Kansas  Is  on  the  move. 

Action  is  what  will  count  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  Doing  something  Instead  of 
talking  about  what  to  do.  We  know  the 
problem.  We  should  know  both  sides  by 
now.    The  time  has  come  for  concrete  action. 

One  specific  area  that  is  ready  for  action 
is  finance.  For  years,  our  small  business 
firms,  and  even  some  of  the  larger  ones,  have 
had  the  need  for  long-term  credit  for  what 
Is  basically  risk  capital. 

Small  businessmen  have  been  caught  in 
the  web  of  not  being  big  enough  to  expand 
without  long-term  credit.  Banks  and  other 
financial  institutions,  with  a  set  responsi- 
bility to  stockholders,  have  been  unable  to 
supply  this  except  on  a  short-term  renewal 
basis. 

It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  develop- 
ment in  Kansas  will  come  from  within.  For 
a  number  of  reasons  we  have  a  better  chance 
of  expanding  and  starting  industry  from 
within  the  State  than  we  do  of  attracting 
them  from  another  State.  But,  we  need  to 
recognize  the  financing  for  the  expansion  of 
Kansas  Industries  and  the  starting  of  new 
Kansas  industries  will  usually  have  to  come 
from  within  the  State. 

To  this  end,  the  Kansas  Development 
Credit  Corp.  is  being  established.  The 
groundwork  has  been  laid.  What  this  cor- 
poration will  be  basically  Is  a  fund  pool  to 
supply  industry  with  a  source  of  capital  not 
available  in  banks  and  with  longer  terms 
that  can  be  obtained  normally.  Venture 
capital.  Money  set  aside  for  the  manufac- 
turer who  has  expansion  plans  for  a  pro- 
gressive firm  but  who  Is  unable  otherwise  to 
obtain  the  needed  financing. 

We  can  thank  the  Kansas  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Kansas  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation for  initiating  action  on  this  corpo- 
ration. Siu"veys  were  conducted  by  both 
organizations  and  a  third  was  conducted  by 
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the  Kansas  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment The  need  for  this  corporation  accord- 
ine  to  the  findings  of  theae  surveys  is  very 
real  The  need  is  for  at  least  $28  million. 
This  is  the  amount  of  money  that  Kansas 
businessmen  said  they  needed  and  had  tried 
to  obtain  through  other  sources. 

The  corporation  Is  now  In  the  process  of 
selling  $500,000  worth  of  stock  which  will  be 
matched  by  the  banks  of  Kansas  on  a  10-to-l 
ratio,  providing  an  operating  fund  of  about 
$5  million. 

At  $5  a  share  for  common  stock,  I  consider 
this  a  good  Investment  in  the  future  of 
Kansas. 

But  even  more  Important  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  doing  something.  This  program  can 
never  be  labeled  a  government  giveaway. 
This  is  the  people  of  Kansas,  saying  they 
are  ready  to  meet  the  challenge  and  pro- 
viding the  action  that  demonstrates  their 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  State. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  school 
foundation  program  I  proposed  to  the  legis- 
lature last  week.  One  compelling  reason  for 
recommending  this  plan  wJ*  that  I  felt  some 
assurances  should  be  given  Industry  that  the 
increasing  cost  of  education  would  not  be 
continually  added  to  the  ad  valorem  tax. 
Our  ad  valorem  taxes  were  reaching  a  point 
that  exceeded  ability  to  pay. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  reach  300  million  within  the  next 
36  years.  Only  20  percent  of  that  population 
will  live  in  rural  areas,  according  to  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Econonhlc  Advisers.  The 
same  Council  Is  predicting  that  in  those  36 
years,  the  average  Amerlcain's  Income  will  be 
about  $18,000  in  dollars  of  present  buying 
power. 

If  these  figures  are  anywhere  near  correct. 
It  means  Industrialization  on  a  grand  scale. 
Kansas  must  play  a  part  in  that  industriali- 
zation. The  productivity  erf  Kansas  soil  will 
be  sorely  needed,  as  will  the  other  natural 
resources  in  this  State. 

We  could  sit  on  our  hanids  and  do  nothing 
and  the  State  would  make  slow,  erratic  gains. 
Or  we  can  start  acting  now  and  assure  the 
next  generation  that  the  economy  of  Kansas 
will  be  stable,  progressive,  and  well  planned. 
Gentlemen,  the  choice  Is  ours. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  VALUE  OF 
JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Junior  Colleges  has 
appointed  a  distinguished  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Junior  College. 
The  committee  recently  prepared  an  im- 
portant statement  on  the  development 
and  value  of  junior  colleges.  As  one  who 
has  long  been  interested  in  junior  col- 
leges, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
excerpt  from  that  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  National  Resource  for  Occupational 
Education 
(Statement  by  the  Natlomal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Junior  College) 

national  advisory  COMMIPTEE  ON  THE  JUNIOR 

collegB 

Chairman:  Ralph  M.  Beese,  president,  the 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Arthur  S.  Adams,  president,  Salzburg  Sem- 
inar in  American  Studies,  Washington,  D.C. 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Joseph  A.  Belrne,  president,  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


EMward  E.  Booher,  president,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  D.  Calkins,  president,  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

LeRoy  Collins,  Director,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Frederick  L.  Demlng,  President,  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

John  A.  Hannah,  president,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Charles  D.  LaFollette,  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent, director,  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning, 
N.Y. 

Terry  Sanford,  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

William  L.  Slayton,  Commissioner,  Urban 
Renewal  Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  G.  Sproul,  president  emeritus,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

O.  Glenn  Stahl,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Pro- 
grams and  Standards,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

John  C.  Warnecke,  John  Carl  Warnecke  & 
Associates,  architects  and  planning  consul- 
tants, Washington,  D.C. 

For  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges:  Kenneth  H.  Freeman,  president; 
Edmtmd  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  executive  director; 
William  A.  Harper,  director  of  public  infor- 
mation. 

background  for  new  opportunity 
AH  Americans  will  share  with  us,  we  are 
convinced,  the  conviction  that  opportunity 
for  education  beyond  the  high  school  must 
be  expanded.  There  has  been  sustained 
national  discussion  regarding  this  need  In 
recent  years,  reaching  a  crescendo  during  the 
past  several  months.  This  Is  a  natural  result 
of  the  sharp  increase  in  population  and  an 
accompanying  rise  in  the  number  of  young 
people  seeking  admission  to  our  colleges. 
Moreover,  Americans  have  always  linked  edu- 
cation with  elimination  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills. 

Once,  not  too  many  years  ago,  it  seemed 
that  we  had  foimd  the  solution  to  provid- 
ing necessary  educational  opportunities.    We 
built  public  high  schools,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  their  doors  were  opened  to  all  comers. 
And  we  built  large  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  those  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  the  increasing  niimbers  of  young  peo- 
ple who  would  be  needed  for  the  professions 
and  for  corporate  management.    This  com- 
bination of  efforts  contributed  greatly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  of  the  individual. 
But    times    change.      Technological    and 
scientific  development  have  altered  the  world 
of  work  markedly,  eliminating  vast  numbers 
of  unskilled  and  skilled  jobs  that  formerly 
could  be  assumed  by  high  school  graduates. 
Successful  completion  of  secondary  educa- 
tion no  longer  guarantees  satisfactory  em- 
ployment, and  even  present  high  school  vo- 
cational training  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
the  new  manpower  requirements  of  modern 
business  and  Industry,  and  at  the  technician 
level  In  the  professions. 

Moreover,  high  schools  today  must  give 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  provision  of 
general  education  that  will  at  once  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  further  study  and 
provide  them  with  the  background  to  think 
clearly  and  Intelligently  about  the  very 
meaning  and  the  responsibilities  of  being 
contributlve  members  of  society.  Secondary 
schools  can  do  only  so  much  In  the  time 
allotted  to  them.  With  the  biu-st  of  knowl- 
edge, the  advance  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy, the  high  school  must  concentrate  Its 
efforts  toward  the  development  of  founda- 
tions that  will  lead  to  the  satisfactory  pur- 
suit of  further  education  and  appropriate 
career  objectives  on  the  part  of  the  major- 
ity of  young  Americans. 

Recent  examinations  of  this  problem,  the 
changing  world  of  work  and  its  educational 
Implications,   have  also  made   amply  clear 


the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  new  jobs  of 
today  do  not  require  4-year  college  programs 
culminating  in  baccalaureate  degrees.  The 
jobs  demand,  instead,  a  kind  of  resource- 
fulness that  can  be  developed  in  college  pro- 
grams that  depart  from  traditional  patterns 
of  higher  educaUon.  This  represents  a  chal- 
lenge that  caimot  be  overlooked. 

Therefore,  any  discussion  of  the  expansion 
of  educational  opportunity  beyond  the  high 
school  must  take  into  account  the  changing 
manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  coupled  with 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions  of 
Americans  for  indl  Hdual  fulfillment  In  jobs, 
home,  and  the  community.  If  education  Is  to 
be  expanded,  then  the  experiences  that  are 
provided  must  be  meaningful.  Training  for 
specific  pvuTK>ses  as  well  as  general  or  liberal 
education  must  be  provided. 

NEW     occupations 

Today  there  Is  a  vast  array  of  occupations 
for  which  at  least  2  years  of  college  study 
are  necessary.  These  occupations  are  often 
referred  to  as  middle -manpower  jobs,  the 
semlprofesslonal  and  technical  positions 
which  comprise  a  major  category  of  employ- 
ment In  business,  Industry,  and  the  profes- 
sions. These  jobs  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
technological  revolution  In  which  automa- 
tion has  combined  with  mechanization  to  re- 
place the  unskilled  and  even  the  skilled 
worker  In  many  instances  in  factories,  in  of- 
fices, on  farms,  and  in  hospitals  and  labora- 
tories. 

It  is  Ironic  that,  while  there  Is  widespread 
unemployment  today,  there  Is  a  growing 
shortage  of  people  to  fill  the  new  and  more 
sophisticated  jobs  In  American  bvislness  and 
Industry.  Almost  all  work  today  requires 
education  and  training  of  the  Individual  as 
a  thinking,  problem-solving  person,  rather 
than  as  an  automaton  engaged  in  repetitive 
tasks  which  require  only  manual  effort.  The 
market  for  the  unskilled  and  even  the  semi- 
skilled is  shrinking  rapidly. 

The  national  need  for  semlprofesslonal  and 
technical  manpower  has  been  well  docu- 
mented— though  perhaps  not  as  widely  pub- 
licized as  has  been  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. The  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
ported in  1964  that  by  1970  all  industry 
would  require  more  than  1,300,000  techni- 
cians. This  figure,  contrasted  with  775,000 
employed  in  1960,  gives  some  suggestion  of 
the  education  and  training  job  that  lies 
ahead. 

The  technical  and  semipri^sslonal  gap  ex- 
tends into  such  areas  as  engineering;  nurs- 
ing; medical,  dental,  and  X-ray  technology; 
business  data  processing,  accounting,  and  of- 
fice management;  agriculture  technology; 
law  enforcement;  home  economics;  and  spe- 
cialized secretarial  work.  There  are  scores  of 
occupations  in  the  semlprofesslonal  and 
technical  fields,  highly  desirable  positions, 
which  are  being  filled  by  professional  men 
and  women  whose  talents  could  be  more  ap- 
propriately utilized  at  other  levels  In  the 
manpower  structure.  Yet,  there  is  growing 
need  for  men  and  women  with  the  know- 
how  and  ability  to  take  on  the  many  new 
jobs  In  science  and  research,  business  man- 
agement, engineering,  health,  and  Industrial 
technology. 

Manpower  requirements  In  the  service  in- 
dustries—business, personal,  and  govern- 
ment— are  Increasing,  too,  as  the  result  of 
population  growth  and  a  healthy  economy. 
While  there  Is  a  wide  range  of  skills  required 
for  service  emplo3mient.  It  seems  clear  that 
many  of  the  more  sophisticated  jobs  will  re- 
quire training  beyond  the  high  school. 

Rapid  changes  In  technology,  the  growth 
of  automation,  have  also  displaced  men  and 
women  from  present  jobs  or  forestalled  their 
advancement  to  better  positions  in  business 
and  Industry.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  society 
to  provide  programs  of  education  to  retrain 
and  upgrade  these  men  and  women  for  the 
new  jobs. 
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NEEDS  RELATED  TO  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

The  needs  for  specialized  manpower  and 
the  education  required  to  meet  them  relate 
directly  to  some  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems In  American  society  today — poverty  and 
unemployment,  social  and  ethnic  unrest. 
Through  education  these  problems  can  be 
alleviated.  It  must  be  the  right  kind  of 
education. 

This  committee  is  certain  that  an  appro- 
priate kind  of  education  for  many  of  these 
new  needs  Is  that  which  is  occupatlonally 
oriented — offered  in  2  years  or  less  of  col- 
lege. We  recognize  that  this  concept  Is 
not  yet  well  understood,  that  It  represents 
a  marked  departure  from  traditional  think- 
ing about  the  meaning  of  higher  education. 
Yet  we  are  convinced  that  college-level  oc- 
cupational or  vocational  education  makes 
sense  as  we  consider  ways  In  which  to  ex- 
pand college  opportunity  and  at  the  same 
time  proffer  new,  more  satisfying  employ- 
ment possibilities. 

We  believe  that  the  education  and  career 
goals  of  many  Americans  can  be  accommo- 
dated, that  our  new  manpower  needs  can 
be  met,  and  that  many  of  our  social  Ills 
can  be  effectively  treated  by  worthwhile 
college  experience  In  2  years  or  less.  Fur- 
thermore, we  believe  that  the  kind  of  Institu- 
tion which  should  accept  this  responsibility 
has  already  been  developed  and  nurtured 
In  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  Is  the 
Junior  college. 

The  community-centered  Junior  college 
offers  unparalleled  promise  in  the  occupa- 
tional education  field.  Patterns  of  educa- 
tion and  training  have  already  been  estab- 
lished in  such  States  as  California.  New  York, 
Florida,  and  Michigan.  These  States,  and 
several  others,  have  shown  initiative  and 
inventiveness  In  preparing  many  young 
people  for  technical  and  semiprofessional 
Jobs,  and  In  starting  others  on  their  way  to 
professional  careers.  With  their  flexible  ad- 
missions policies,  careful  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  accessibility  In  terms  of  costs 
and  location,  these  Institutions  have  pio- 
neered m  expanding  and  multiplying  oppor- 
tunities for  college  experience. 

Labor  Dei>artment  statistics,  as  well  as  the 
records  of  the  colleges  that  have  pioneered 
In  occupational  training,  show  that  the  grad- 
uates of  these  2-year  programs  are  in  great 
demand,  that  their  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment  In  technical  and  semiprofessional 
work  are  excellent.  There  is  evidence  that 
this  kind  of  employment  offers  highly  re- 
warding working  conditions,  wage  levels, 
and  opportunities  for  advancement. 

Despite  the  demonstrated  effectiveness 
and  utility  of  college-level  occupational  pro- 
grams in  several  locations  across  the  coun- 
try, there  continues  to  exist  a  grave  shortage 
in  most  States  of  facilities  for  college-level 
vocational  training.  Many  factors  account 
for  this  gap.  Lack  of  understanding,  lack 
of  planning,  and  lack  of  Interest  Impede  the 
rapid  development  of  necessary  facilities  and 
programs  to  attack  the  problem. 

Let  us  stress  here  that  the  committee  does 
not  wish  to  negate  the  Importance  of  pre- 
professional  and  liberal  arts  studies  In  junior 
colleges.  This  is  also  a  paramount  obliga- 
tion as  tha  student  population  and  the  de- 
mand for  college  education  mounts  ever  more 
rapidly. 

Neither  does  recognition  of  the  need  mean 
that  a  junior  college  program  must  be  so 
exclusively  vocational  that  it  shuts  out  ex- 
tension of  cultural  horizons  or  restricts 
adaptability  to  change.  Time  must  be  pro- 
vided, even  in  a  2-year  curriculum,  for  at 
least  basic  courses  in  language,  arts,  and 
social  sciences.  The  technicians  of  the 
future  must  be  inoculated  against  the  malady 
of  overspeclallzatlon,  a  condition  from  which 
many  professionals  of  the  past  suffered. 
They  must  not  be  forced  to  concentrate  so 
narrowly  on  technology  that  they  cannot  be 


useful  citizens  or  cannot  accommodate  to 
changes  In  their  own  specialties. 

There  must  be  balanced  programing  that 
win  recognize  community  manpower  needs 
and  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  need 
for  expanded  college  opportunity  will  not  be 
met  by  traditional  academic  programs  alone 
in  most  communities. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, some  of  them  heavily  populated  with 
underemployed  people,  where  college  oppor- 
tunity does  not  exist  for  a  majority,  where 
college  doors  are  closed  to  those  who  do  not 
have  the  funds  nor  the  scholastic  prerequi- 
sites usually  required  for  admission  to  college, 
and  where  there  Is  little  provision  for  occu- 
pational education  at  any  level.  We  think 
there  is  no  excuse  for  such  conditions. 

If  the  promise  and  the  hope  that  we  per- 
sist in  holding  out  to  the  people  of  this 
country  are  to  be  realized,  then  we  must 
take  action.  There  must  be  concerted  local. 
State,  and  national  planning  Involving  labor, 
industry,  education,  and  Government  to  carry 
out  this  tremendous  educational  and  social 
task. 

PROGRAM  OF  RESPONSE 

This  committee,  therefore,  calls  for  Imme- 
diate response  to  manpower  and  education 
needs.  Response  should  involve  considera- 
tion of  the  following  aspects  of  planning  for 
appropriate  occupational  education  pro- 
grams. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  those 
responsible  for  education  at  all  levels  that 
middle-level  job  education  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  higher  education,  and  that  the 
junior  college  Is  an  appropriate  instrument 
for  this  purpose.  Until  such  understand- 
ing is  reached,  it  will  be  impossible  to  move 
forward  rapidly  and  wisely  enough  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

Every  State  and  local  community  should 
review  and  study  educational  patterns  in 
terms  of  population  growth,  manpower  de- 
velopment, and  human  needs  and  aspira- 
tions. Junior  colleges  should  be  established 
where  necessary;  other  educational  resources 
should  be  strengthened  and  expanded. 

Where  needs  for  the  establishment  of  jun- 
ior colleges  are  ascertained,  the  colleges 
should  be  planned  and  organized  to  include 
in  their  curriculums  programs  of  occupa- 
tional education.  Furthermore,  the  col- 
leges should  be  planned  In  terms  of  acces- 
sibility to  students,  flexible  admission  poli- 
cies, appropriate  counseling  programs,  and 
low  cost. 

Large  cities  should  take  special  Interest  In 
the  development  of  community-centered 
Junior  colleges  that  will  meet  occupational 
needs  and  at  once  contribute  to  resolution  of 
urban  social  problems.  Colleges  should  be 
planned  for  the  Inner  cities  as  well  as  sub- 
urbs. 

Federal  authorities,  as  well  as  State  agen- 
cies, should  consider  the  potentiality  of  the 
junior  college  In  attacking  the  roots  of  pov- 
erty and  unemployment.  The  Government 
should  Investigate  ways  In  which  the  junior 
college  can  take  part  in  large-scale  retrain- 
ing and  vocational  programs. 

Business,  industry,  and  labor  should  take 
steps  to  project  manpower  needs  so  that  ap- 
propriate programs  can  be  planned  In  ad- 
vance. College-level  programs  should  be 
taken  Into  plants  and  business  offices  to  up- 
grade and  retrain  employees.  The  junior 
college  represents  a  means  of  providing  hlgh- 
quallty  Inplant  training  that  has  as  yet  been 
untapped. 

Adequate  financial  support  must  be  made 
available  from  local,  State,  and  Federal 
soiu-ces  for  the  equipping  of  programs  for 
semiprofessional  and  technical  education  in 
junior  colleges.  New  funds  provided  by  the 
Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
should  be  apportioned  to  the  several  types 
of  Institutions  eligible  for  them  on  a  basis 
that  will  insure  rapid  and  full  development 


of  resources  needed  In  vocational  and  oc- 
cupational education. 

Universities  and  4-year  colleges  should  plan 
with  junior  colleges  for  the  preparation  of 
men  and  women  to  teach  the  new  technolo. 
gles,  and  for  research  Into  problems  that 
may  face  junior  colleges  In  the  future.  It  is 
clear  now  that  thousands  of  teachers  will 
be  needed  by  junior  colleges  In  coming  years. 
It  seems  evident  also  that  these  teachers 
win  require  special  preparation  and  atten- 
tion If  they  are  to  take  on  the  responsibil- 
ities of  teaching  the  heterogeneous  junior 
college  population. 

In  the  area  of  research,  we  are  convinced 
that  much  more  must  be  known  about  the 
Junior  college — its  approaches  to  education, 
its  students,  the  functions  It  serves.  It 
would  appear  that  this  kind  of  research 
ought  to  originate  in  and  be  carried  out  by 
colleges  and  universities  in  cooperation  with 
junior  colleges. 

Junior  colleges  must  accept  the  challenge 
to  establish  technical  and  semiprofessional 
programs  and  to  expand  them  commensu- 
rate with  manpower  requirements.  Leader- 
ship must  come  from  the  institutions  which 
have  the  greatest  role  to  play  in  this  na- 
tional endeavor. 

The  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges, with  support  from  Interested  agencies, 
should  launch  a  national  information  pro- 
gram to  acquaint  the  public  with  Junior  col- 
lege  occupational    education   opportunities. 

It  must  be  understood,  and  understood 
quickly,  how  high  school  and  college  func- 
tions are  related.  Significant  sums  of 
money  have  been  allocated  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  recent  months  for  vocational 
training  at  both  high  school  and  college 
levels.  If  these  funds  are  to  be  spent  wisely 
In  the  Interest  of  all  Americans,  there  must 
be  careful  coordination  and  understanding 
between  and  among  secondary  schools  and 
Junior  colleges. 

Local,  regional,  and  State  school  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  Interested  citizens,  are  en- 
couraged to  establish  committees  and 'or 
other  organizations  that  will  provide  leader- 
ship for  conununity  action  related  to  plan- 
ning for  occupational  education. 

^  CONCLtJSION 

The  2-year  college  offers  unparalleled 
promise  for  expanding  educational  opportu- 
nity through  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
programs  embracing  Job  training  as  well  as 
traditional  liberal  arts  and  general  educa- 
tion. Occupational  education  efforts  al- 
ready Initiated  in  Junior  colleges  should  be 
reinforced,  and  new  resources  and  programs 
should  be  developed  where  necessary. 

If  we  want  our  citizens  to  have  and  accept 
the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  a  free 
society,  we  must  provide  them  with  appro- 
priate education  and  training.  This  is  an 
obligation  not  only  of  educational  organiza- 
tions but  of  all  American  Institutions.  All 
of  us  must  share  in  a  planned  program  for 
the  expansion  of  opportunity  for  education 
beyond  the  high  school.  This  committee, 
with  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  stands  ready  to  cooperate  with 
other  agencies  and  institutions,  with  busi- 
ness. Industry,  labor,  and  government  In  this 
critical  and  urgent  enterprise. 
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VALUE  OF  POI  AS  A  FOOD  FOR 
BABIES  AND  CHILDREN 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  23  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  there  appeared  an  article  en- 
titled "Poi  Keeps  Isle-Born  Baby  Alive 
on  Coast."  The  article  points  out  that 
one  Kody  Lynn  Morris,  a  13-month-old 
girl,  daughter  of  Marine  Lt.  and  Mrs. 
Phillip  R.  Morris,  of  Richland,  Wash., 
suffered     from     a     bronchitis     condi- 
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tion  caused  by  allergy  to  baby  foods 
and  cereals.  When  poi,  airlifted  from 
Hawaii,  was  fed  her,  the  allergy  disap- 

Poi  a  pasty  carbohydrate  food  of  high 
nutritional  quality,  is  made  from  the 
root  of  the  Hawaiian  taro  plant — Colo- 
Pediatrics  specialists  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  found  that  babies 
allergic  to  cereals  and  other  foods  thrive 

on  poi. 

—  On  May  8,  1963,  I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  and  the  American 
public  the  value  of  poi  as  a  food  for 
infants  and  young  children. 

Today,  I  wish  again  to  utter  the  praise 
of  poi  as  a  baby  food  and  as  a  substitute 
food  for  children  who  sufler  cereal  aller- 
gies. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  who  may  be 
interested,  I  ask  that  the  entire  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
Poi  Keeps  Isle-Born  Baby  Alive  on  Coast 

A  13-month-old  girl  who  is  allergic  to 
nearly  all  kinds  of  known  food,  Is  being  kept 
alive  by  her  twice  daily  servings  of  pol  in 
Richland,  Wash. 

Doctors  there  said  that  Kody  Lynn  Morris, 
who  was  born  In  Windward,  Oahu,  began 
regaining  strength  after  taking  pol  airlifted 
from  Hawaii. 

Kody  Lynn  is  the  dau^ter  of  Marine 
Lt.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  R.  Morris,  who  left  here 
about  a  month  ago. 

Morris  was  stationed  at  the  Kaneohe 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station  for  about  3  years. 

Kody  was  born  prematurely  and  weighed 
only  16  pounds  last  month  when  her  father 
was  transferred  to  the  mainland. 

Military  famUies  usually  ride  troopships 
from  Hawaii.  But  a  physician  ordered  the 
Morris  family's  return  by  jet  airliner  be- 
cause Kody  couldn't  stand  the  5-day  boat 
trip. 

Within  2  weeks  after  the  family  arrived 
Kody's  weight  dropped  2  pounds  and  she 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  with  bronchitis.  A 
doctor  said  It  was  caused  by  an  allergy. 
The  bronchitis  was  cured,  but  the  child 
refused  to  eat. 

The  family  Is  visiting  Washington  before 
heading  to  the  lieutenant's  new  assignment 
in  Bridgeport,  Calif 

Morris  will  become  an  instructor  in  a 
mountain  warfare  school  there. 

The  parents  believe  the  air  7,000  feet  up 
In  the  mountains  will  have  less  allergy-pro- 
ducing pollen,  so  their  little  girl  will  be 
better  off. 

Lt.  Michael  A.  Donlan,  a  Kaneohe  Marine 
Corps  doctor,  said  that  the  girl's  condition 
began  to  worsen  when  the  family's  supply 
of  poi  ran  out. 

They  had  taken  some  pol  with  them  when 
they  left  for  the  mainland. 

Donlan  said  he  received  a  call  from  the 
family  February  12  with  9.  plea  for  a  ship- 
ment of  pol. 

Eight  13-ounce  jars  of  pol  were  alrshlpped 
February  15,  he  said. 

"The  mailman  doesn't  know  how  close  he 
came  to  being  kissed,"  the  child's  grateful 
mother  said. 

Mrs.  Morris  said  that  after  Kody  had  con- 
sumed a  jar  of  pol,  the  little  girl  perked  up. 
Getting  poi  by  airmail  from  Hawaii  Is  a 

sort  of  expensive   undertaking,   though,   so 
Morris    searched    for    a    less    costly   way    of 

getting  the  stuff. 
George  Makiml,  a  Hawaiian  schoolteacher 

living  In  Kennewlck,  Wash.,  steered  them  to 

a  store  In  Seattle.     Maklml  often  puts  on 


HawaUan  parties  and  gets  some  of  his  food 
from  the  store. 

Kody  Lynn,  bom  prematurely,  quickly 
showed  dangerous  symptoms  of  her  nearly 
universal  allergies  to  food,  weighing  less  than 
5  pounds  at  birth. 

Donlan  said,  "We  tried  all  kinds  of  for- 
mulas and  cereals,  but  they  provoked  violent 
reactions." 

Then  pol  was  tried. 

When  she  was  7  months  old,  she  was  placed 
on  a  pol  diet. 

Donlan  recommended  pol  for  the  girl  after 
consulting  with  Dr.  Alexander  Roth,  a  spe- 
cialist In  allergic  diseases  at  Kaiser  Hospital 
here. 

He  said  the  girl  can  live  only  on  pol  and 
tea,  although  she  Is  able  to  take  small 
amounts  of  lamb,  sweetpotatoes,  and  broth. 

"I  am  very  happy  to  hear  she's  doing  fine 
with  the  pol,"  he  said  when  informed  about 
her  condition. 

research  project 

He  said  he  had  heard  about  the  research 
project  on  the  use  of  pol  as  a  cereal  substi- 
tute for  Infants  and  children  being  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Jerome  Glaser  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  In  New  York. 

Glaser,  who  will  be  here  next  month  for  a 
taro  conference,  reports  that  for  one  child, 
who  was  allergic  to  all  cereals  and  a  large 
number  of  other  foods,  the  pol  was  Ufesavlng. 
His  study  Is  financed  by  a  $10,000  State 
grant. 


T.  JOE  CAHILL 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  "Mr. 
Wyoming"  is  dead.  I  refer  to  the  late 
T,  Joe  Cahill,  of  Cheyenne,  who  died  re- 
cently at  age  87,  after  a  career  ranging 
from  frontier  lawman  to  what  he  liked  to 
call  a  position  as  "chief  chiseler"  in  be- 
half of  his  favorite  charity,  the  St. 
Joseph's  Orphanage,  at  Torrington, 
Wyo. 

T.  Joe  earned  the  name  "Mr.  Wyo- 
ming.", He  was  there  at  the  inception  of 
the  world-famous  Cheyenne  frontier 
days.  He  was  there  at  the  hanging  of 
the  notorious  Tom  Horn.  He  was 
Cheyenne's  police  chief  6  years,  and  the 
chief  of  its  first  paid  fire  department. 

The  Cheyenne  Star  has  capsuled  his 
career.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Star's  obituary  of  "Mr.  Wyoming"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Cheyenne  Star,  Feb.  18,  1965] 

"Mr.   Wyoming" — T.  Joe  Cahill:    Mottrned 

BY  Entire  West 

"Mr.  Wyoming"  Is  dead. 

T.  Joe  Cahill  died  Friday  evening  at  the 
age  of  87.  His  death  will  sadden  the  hearts 
of  people  all  over  the  Nation,  because  he 
was  known  all  over  the  Nation. 

T.  Joe  lived  a  unique  code:  "do  a  good 
ttirn  today — you  may  not  be  here  tomorrow." 

He  won't  be  here  tomorrow,  but  his  spirit 
will  live  forever. 

T.  Joe  saw  history  in  the  making  and  even 
helped  make  some.  He  was  born  Augxist  7, 
1877,  in  what  was  then  known  as  Camp  Car- 
lln,  southwest  of  Cheyenne,  of  Immigrant 
Irish  parents. 

"Mr.  Wyoming"  had  a  great  sense  of  humor. 
Flat  on  his  back  and  In  great  pain,  his  fa- 
vorite remark  was,  "the  old  gray  mare,  she 
ain't  what  she  used  to  be." 

During  his  youth,  T.  Joe  knew  what  It  was 
like  to  live  in  fear  of  Indian  attacks.  As 
the  Indians  were  subdued,  a  new  element 
came  Into  being,  the  Western  badman. 


During  this  era,  T.  Joe  served  the  law 
well.  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff  and  police 
chief.  As  a  lawman,  he  helped  hang  one 
of  the  most  notorious  and  controversial  kill- 
ers In  Wyoming — or  Western  history — Tom 
Horn. 

"Tom  asked  me  to  help  with  his  execu- 
tion," he  said  several  years  ago.  "He  and 
my  uncle  Joe  chased  Geronlmo  together 
down  in  Arizona  Territory.  I  guess  Tom 
flgiired  I  would  try  and  do  the  Job  up  right." 
T.  Joe  served  his  State  and  humanity 
well.  He  caUed  himself,  "the  chief  chis- 
eler" for  St.  Joseph's  orphanage  at  Torring- 
ton. They  were  his  kids.  He  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles,  made  hundreds  of  appear- 
ances  at  benefits  to  beg,  borrow  and  he  was 
not  above  passing  out  a  few  threats  to 
squeeze  an  extra  buck  out  of  somebody's 
pocket  for  "those  kids  up  there  at  Torring- 
ton." 

Over  a  year  ago,  T.  Joe  conducted  his  an- 
nual fund  raising  campaign  while  a  patient 
m  DePava  Hospital.  He  couldn't  travel,  but 
he  had  a  lot  of  friends  who  did  the  travel- 
ing for  him.     He  made  his  goal. 

T.  Joe  launched  his  philanthropic  career 
the  same  year  St.  Joseph's  was  founded  in 
1929.  How  much  money  he  povired  Into  its 
coffers  isn't  known.  T.  Joe  wasn't  inter- 
ested in  that.  His  work  with  the  orphan- 
age, he  said  several  times,  "kept  him  young, 
spry,  and  very  happy." 

It  also  warranted  him  his  greatest  honor, 
knighthood  from  the  Pope. 

From  the  cluttered  upstairs  office  at  his 
home,  and  recently  from  hospital  rooms,  T. 
Joe  kept  the  flood  of  his  famous  birthday 
greetings  pouring  out.  He  mailed  over  10,000 
a  year  saying,  "do  a  good  turn  today— you 
may  not  be  here  tomorrow." 

They  were  sent  to  the  great,  the  near- 
great,  common  people,  and  one  Cheyenne 
youngster  started  getting  hif  at  the  age 
of  4 — and  always  looked  for  It  on  his  birth- 
day. He  won't  be  getting  a  card  this  year. 
Orphan  fund  promotions  came  natural 
to  T.  Joe.  For  5  years,  1928-32,  he  teamed 
up  with  the  fabulous  Tex  Rickard,  then 
ovmer  of  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden,  to 
produce  one  of  the  earliest  rodeos  to  appear 
In  New  York  City.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  In  organizing  the  famous  Cheyenne 
Frontier  Days  and  Invented  the  slogan: 
"liaddy  of  'Em  All." 

T.  Joe  was  the  first  secretary  to  the  old 
Wyoming  Commerce  and  Industry  Commis- 
sion, executive  secretary  to  the  Wyoming 
Dude  Ranchers  Association,  and  for  6  years 
was  Cheyenne's  chief  of  police  and  assistant 
fire  chief  to  the  first  paid  Cheyenne  fire  de- 
partment. 

In  the  meantime,  he  started  his  own  busi- 
ness, married  Susan  Brady,  who  served  for 
over  50  years  as  choir  director  and  organist 
at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  The  couple  had 
four  chUdren. 

T.  Joe  Is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  Mary  Ann  Gehres,  of  Casper,  and 
Elizabeth  Cahill,  of  Sheridan.  A  son,  Joseph, 
died  in  1932.  and  another  son.  Jack,  died 
last  year. 

A  friend  once  wrote,  when  he  dedicated 
a  book  to  T.  Joe  and  St.  Joseph's: 

"T.  Joe  has  only  one  defect — he  Is  going 
to  die  as  all  of  us  will.  But  no  man  will  do 
It  better  or  give  it  less  Importance  than 
he."  

J.  BYRON  WILSON 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  J.  Byron 
Wilson  was  a  longtime  spokesman  for 
the  American  wool  industry.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, 44  years  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association, 
was  a  native  of  Ohio,  but  moved  to  Fort 
Fetterman,  where  his  father  was  staff 
physician,  at  the  age  of  2. 
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In  later  years  J.  Byron  Wilson  made 
his  home  at  McKinley,  Wyo.,  a  center  of 
activity  for  the  wool  industry,  until  his 
retirement  in  1962.  Now  he  has  passed 
on.  The  Casper  Tribune  has  presented 
us  with  a  feeling  memory  of  this  man 
and  his  work.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  on  the  death  of  J.  Byron 
Wilson,  from  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune 
of  February  26,  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Casper   (Wvo.)   Tribune,  Feb.  26, 

1965] 

J.  Bthon  Wilson 

If  you  detected  the  scent  of  a  certain 
aromatic  cigarette,  you  knew  that  the  portly 
man  from  McKinley  was  somewhere  near. 
You  knew  also  that  whether  it  was  a  ram 
sale,  a  convention  of  woolgrowers,  or  just  a 
drop-in  visit,  there  was  news  to  be  obtained 
here  and  J.  Byron  Wilson  would  be  the  one 
to  give  it  out. 

Bjrron  Wilson  was  a  good  man  for  the  wool 
Industry.  Serving  as  secretary  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Wool  Growers  Association  44  years,  he 
had  national  stature  and  his  voice  was  heard 
in  Washington.  The  large  white  house 
where  he  lived  at  McKinley  is  a  kind  of  land- 
mark and  somewhat  of  a  symbol  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  men  who  have  a  hand  in  shap- 
ing national  policy  do  not  necessarily  come 
from  the  crowded  avenues  of  large  cities. 
McKinley  is  almost  remote,  isolated,  and  yet 
it  was  from  here  that  there  emanated  much 
of  the  coordinated  thinking  of  the  industry. 

When,  as  a  child  of  2  years.  Byron  Wilson 
arrived  in  Wyoming,  in  the  middle  1880's  the 
sheep  Industry  already  had  a  good  foothold, 
although  it  was  not  generally  accepted  by 
cattlemen,  who  resented  this  intrusion  of  the 
range.  Young  Byron  grew  up  with  it.  He 
lived  to  recognize  its  importance  not  only  to 
Wyoming  but  to  many  other  States  of  the 
West  and  Southwest.  He  had  come  to  fight 
its  battles.  In  common  with  others  in  the 
industry,  he  resisted  the  menace  of  imports 
from  Australia,  but  he  was  to  see  danger 
from  another  quarter — the  synthetics,  from 
which  there  could  be  no  legislative  relief. 
Only  a  hammering  on  the  argument  for  vir- 
gin wool,  education  of  the  public  as  to  Its 
value,  could  be  of  any  avail.  He  was  to  see 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  late  H.  H. 
Schwartz.  Introduce  a  subsequently  approved 
truth-in-fabric  bill  which  would  require  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  wool  in  cloth. 
He  was  to  see  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  ad- 
vanced by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
which  were  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  Amer- 
ican wool  industry. 

In  a  Nation  of  beefeaters,  he  would  be  as- 
sociated in  the  endeavor  to  get  people  to 
eat  more  lamb. 

He  would  see  the  feuding  between  cattle- 
men and  sheepmen  become  a  matter  of  his- 
tory and  the  open  range  less  open  than  he 
had  known  it  as  a  boy  at  Fort  Fetterman. 
He  would  be  among  the  first  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  developing  good  breeding 
stock,  and  in  this  movement  he  was  to  take 
an  important  role  through  the  annual  Wyo- 
ming ram  sale  in  Casper.  He  would  be 
influencial  in  bringing  a  convention  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers  Association  to  this 
city,  a  decision  no  little  motivated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Casper  press  would  give  more 
attention  to  such  a  gathering  than  would 
the  newspapers  of  some  larger  cities. 

He  would  see  good  times  and  bad  times  in 
the  sheep  industry,  the  periods  in  which 
wool  was  in  heavy  demand  and  when  prices 
were  high,  and  periods  when  the  market  was 
glutted    and    growers    were    holding    their 


fleeces.     He   would   know   about   the   losses 
from  storms,  such  as  the  blizzard  of  1949. 

His  life  was  to  encompass  an  era.  His 
death  may  have  been  to  finish  a  chapter,  but 
it  was  not  to  close  a  book.  He  would  know 
that  the  industry  he  loved  so  well — the  sheep 
nibbling  at  the  buffalo  grass  of  the  plains 
or  feasting  on  the  verdure  of  the  mountain, 
timbered  country  or  eating  cottonseed  cake 
in  winter — was  not  to  be  written  off  as  an 
anachronism. 


B.J.  RICKEY 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Wyoming  and  the  trade  union  move- 
ment have  both  recently  lost  a  dedicated 
citizen  and  hardworking,  sincere  leader. 
I  refer  to  the  late  B.  j.  Rickey,  who  was 
director  of  district  2  for  the  Oil,  Chemi- 
cal &  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union,  and  president  of  the  Wyoming 
AFL-CIO. 

Reporter  Don  Tucker,  of  the  Casper 
Morning  Star,  in  Mr.  Rickey's  home- 
town, Casper,  Wyo.,  has  written  a  mov- 
ing eulogy  in  the  form  of  an  editorial 
published  on  February  23. 

L  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Morning  Star,  Feb. 

23, 1965) 

Labor's  Loss 

A  big  man  on  the  labor  scene  has  stepped 
down. 

B.  J.  Rickey,  president  of  the  Wyoming 
AFL-CIO  and  director  of  district  2,  Oil, 
Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union,  was  planning  a  campaign  to  rid  Wyo- 
ming of  what  he  termed  "the  Iniquitous 
right-to-work  law,"  even  as  he  was  dying 
early  Sunday. 

Although  B.J.'s  formal  education  was  cut 
short  after  2  years  of  college,  he  died  a  well- 
educated,  keen-witted  man.  He  was  an  avid 
reader,  and  made  it  a  point  to  learn  every- 
thing possible  before  going  to  bat  for  one  of 
his  union  members. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  Rickey  had 
no  enemies  or  that  everyone  approved  of 
what  he  said  and  did.  But  all  would  agree 
that  they  respected  his  ability  either  as  an 
opponent  or  as  a  champion. 

Rickey  was  above  all  honest  in  his  con- 
victions. He  would  fight  with  everything 
he  had  when  he  believed  in  what  he  was 
fighting  for.  He  was  tough  and  relentless 
at  the  bargaining  table — yes,  even  ruthless 
at  times. 

In  hearings  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  he  frequently  matched  wits 
and  arguments  with  top-flight  lawyers  and, 
more  often  than  not,  successfully. 

In  recent  years,  Rickey  devoted  more  and 
more  of  his  time  to  civic  enterprises.  While 
chairman  of  the  county  parks  board,  he  was 
instrumental  in  having  established  In  Na- 
trona County  a  fire  protection  system  and 
in  park  development — particularly  on  Cas- 
I>er  Mountain.  For  years  he  was  tricounty 
head  of  labor's  committee  on  political  edu- 
cation. 

But  there  was  one  soft  spot  in  this  man 
of  steel.  He  would  be  hurt,  rather  than 
angry,  whenever  a  person — friend  or  foe — 
let  him  down. 

B.  J.  Rickey  will  long  be  remembered — 
by  his  friends  as  a  strong  man  in  their  cor- 
ner, by  his  opponents  as  a  titan  facing 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


INVESTIGATION     OF     ROBERT     Q 

BAKER   BY   SENATE    COMMITTEE 

ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 

an  editorial  entitled  "The  FBI  Didn't 

Write  It,"  which  appeared  in  the  Wil- 

mington  Evening  Journal  on  March  5 

1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  FBI  Didn't  V/rtte  It 

Now  it  turns  out  that  the  "FBI  report" 
made  public  the  other  day  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  which  has  been  charged 
with  inquiring  into  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  was 
not  a  report.  Neither  was  it  written  by  the 
FBI.  Department  of  Justice  lawyers  pro- 
duced this  condensation  of  hundreds  of 
pages  of  material  gathered  by  FBI  agents. 

These  points  were  established  by  Dom 
Bonafere  of  th^  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
staff.  They  throw  a  very  different  light  on 
the  document  that  was  handed  out  by  the 
committee  majority — the  three  minority 
members  did  not  agree  to  it — as  proof  that 
the  testimony  given  by  Don  B.  Reynolds  last 
December  7  was  unworthy  of  belief.  The 
FBI,  it  will  be  noted,  did  not  reach  this 
conclusion.  All  it  did  was  interview  people 
mentioned  by  Reynolds  and  bring  in  the 
results. 

In  the  nature  of  things  some  part  of  these 
results  had  to  be  left  out  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  lawyers.  So  it's  possible  that  the 
FBI  agents  dug  up  some  statements,  here 
and  there,  that  did  not  tend  to  contradict 
Reynolds'  testimony.  No  such  statements 
got  into  the  presentation  released  by  the 
committee  majority. 

Reynolds'  revelations  last  December  look 
worse  than  unsubstantial  against  the  back- 
ground provided  by  this  document.  But  the 
document  itself  fails  to  command  confidence. 
Evenhanded  it  is  not.  Senator  Curtis, 
speaking  for  the  Republican  minority  on  the 
committee  flatly  charged  that  "the  report 
was  obtained  and  released  for  the  purpose  of 
prejudicing  the  public  mind  against  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  who  testified  against  the 
politically  powerful." 

We  could  wish  the  basis  for  that  accusa- 
tion were  less  substantial.  For  this  latest 
disclosure  must  reinforce  the  conclusion  that 
the  committee  majority  was  more  interested 
in  covering  up  the  truth  than  in  digging  it 
out — and  that  is  a  sad  and  shocking  thing  to 
say  of  a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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ALLEGED  FUNDRAISING  SOLICITA- 
TION FOR  POLITICAL  PURPOSES 
WITHIN  THE  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
February  24  there  appeared  an  article 
entitled  "Post  Office  Probed  Under  Hatch 
Act."  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the 
article  read: 

The  Justice*  Department  is  investigating 
allegations  that  one  or  more  Post  Ofllce  De- 
partment officials  in  Washington  last  fall 
helped  direct  a  nationwide  fund-raising  so- 
licitation for  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket 
among  postmasters,  post  office  employees, 
and  rural  mall  carriers. 

The  charges  originally  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Postmaster  General  John  Gronouski 
in  mid-December  from  persons  outside  the 
Department. 


\ 


I 


I 


I 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Money   and   Politics:    Post   Office  Probed 

Under  Hatch  Act 

(By  Walter  Pinaus) 

The  Justice  Department  is  investigating 
allegations  that  one  or  more  Post  Office  De- 
partment officials  in  Washington  last  fall 
helped  direct  a  nationwide  fund-raising  so- 
licitation for  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket 
among  postmasters,  post  offioe  employees  and 
rural  mall  carriers. 

The  charges  originally  cattie  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Postmaster  General  John  Gronouski 
in  mid-December  from  pereons  outside  the 
Department. 

In  January  Gronouski  turned  the  matter 
over  to  the  Justice  Department  for  investi- 
gation. 

If  proved  true,  the  matter  would  consti- 
tute violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  which, 
among  other  things  prohibits  one  Federal 
employee  soliciting  political  campaign  funds 
from  other  Federal  employees. 

HIGHER   AUTHORriY 

As  pieced  together  from  talks  with  persons 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, the  allegations  now  under  Inves- 
tigation are  these : 

At  the  request  of  "higher  authority"  a 
Post  Office  Department  pdlltical  appointee 
arranged  to  have  each  of  the  15  regional 
department  offices  designate  a  man  to  re- 
ceive campaign  funds  to  be  collected  from 
local  postmasters  and  employees  within  the 
region.  Solicitation  at  the  local  level  re- 
portedly was  carried  out  primarily  by  retired 
postal  employees  chosen  by  persons  said  to 
be  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

Funds  were  transmitted  first  to  the  re- 
gional office  employee,  then  to  a  special  post 
office  box  In  Ben  Franklin  Station,  located 
within  the  Department's  Washington  head- 
quarters building.  Prom  there  they  went  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

VERY  BIG  programs 

One  former  post  office  employee  familiar 
with  the  allegations  said  yesterday  that  when 
the  fund-raising  activities  were  underway 
last  fall,  regional  postal  department  aids 
were  permitted  to  deduct  their  political  ex- 
penses from  the  campaign  funds  they  col- 
lected. 

He  described  the  Post  Office  effort  as  "a 
very  big  program"  and  said  postmasters  and 
rural  mail  carriers  were  likely  prospects  as 
contributors  because  "they  know  they  can 
be  kicked  out  with  the  emnity  of  the  political 
forces." 

A  Post  Office  Department  spokesman,  yes- 
terday, would  not  describe  the  allegations 
but  said  since  "they  were  turned  over  to 
Justice  •  •  •  I'm  under  wraps  talking 
about  it."  He  did  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  no  original  complaints  about  the  mat- 
ter had  come  from  post  office  employees. 

The  Justice  Department  had  no  comment. 

The  Post  Office  allegations  mark  the  second 
campaign  fund  matter  being  looked  into  by 
the  Justice  Department  in  the  wake  of  last 
year's  presidential  campaign.  The  first — 
solicitation  of  $100  tickets  to  the  1964  Demo- 
cratic gala  among  employees  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Adrainlstration  by  officials  of 
that  agency — is  also  being  Investigated  for 
possible  Hatch  Act  violations.  The  basic 
facts  in  that  case  were  developed  by  a  now- 
completed  Civil  Service  Commission  inquiry. 

The  Commission  has  delayed  taking  any 
action  based  on  its  study  pending  determi- 


nation of  whether  any  criminal  statutes  had 
been  violated. 

Actual  investigative  work  in  both  these 
cases  Is  being  done  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  under  Justice  Department 
direction. 

It  is  understood  that  FBI  agents  visited 
Democratic  National  Committee  headquar- 
ters last  week  to  Interview  party  treasurer 
Richard  Maguire. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  commenting  on  the  article 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  May 
26, 1964,  the  Senate  unanimously  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  332,  of  which  I,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  was  the  sponsor.  I  quote  from 
the  resolution  because  it  is  pertinent  to 
this  subject. 

Resolved,  That  the  Attorney  General  is 
requested  to  investigate  the  alleged  solicita- 
tion of  career  employees  by  either  political 
party  to  purchase  tickets  to  political  fund- 
raising  dinners  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  such  solicitation  by  either 
political  party  has  Involved  a  violation  of 
existing  laws,  and  (1)  If  it  appears  that  any 
such  violation  has  occurred,  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  punish  those  responsible 
therefor,  or  (2)  if  it  appears  that  the  alleged 
solicitation  was  not  In  violation  of  existing 
laws,  to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress,  within  sixty  days,  the  enactment  of 
such  additional  laws,  or  amendments  to 
existing  laws,  as  may  be  necessary  to  prohibit 
further  solicitations  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It 
has  not  been  60  days,  but  6  months,  since 
this  resolution  was  adopted,  we  are  still 
waiting  for  a  report  from  the  Attorney 
General's  office  as  to  what  he  has  found 
as  a  result  of  the  investigation  which 
we  instructed  him  to  conduct. 

Perhaps  the  Attorney  General  can  find 
time  to  tell  us  what  the  FBI  found  when 
these  charges  were  investigated — that  is 
if  they  were  investigated. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  times 
of  great  national  crisis,  when  American 
bombs  are  being  dropped,  and  American 
lives  are  being  lost,  the  easiest  course 
for  any  newspaper  to  take  is  the  belliger- 
ent stance  of  "Hit  'em  again,  harder." 
An  American  newspaper  which  deserves 
the  highest  commendation  for  restrain- 
ing itself  during  this  current  crisis  is  the 
New  York  Times.  The  editorial  "Nego- 
tiate or  Escalate,"  which  appeared  in  the 
February  25  issue,  is  one  of  a  long,  distin- 
guished series  of  articles  on  Vietnam 
which  have  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  during  recent  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  and  another  fine  editorial  en- 
titled, "Realities  Becomes  Clearer,"  from 
the  February  23  issue  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  25,  1965] 
Negotiate  or  Escalate 

It  is  time  for  someone  in  Washington  to 
remember  John  F.  Kennedy's  words  In  his 
inaugural  address:   "Let  us  never  negotiate 


out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear  to  nego- 
tiate." 

The  pressures  on  this  country  to  seek  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict are  approaching  a  point  where  the 
United  States  is  being  isolated.  In  recent 
days  Russia  has  joined  Prance  in  appealing 
for  talks;  the  British  would  like  to  see  nego- 
tiations started;  the  news  from  North  Viet- 
nam hints  at  a  desire  to  confer;  India  had 
previously  expressed  the  same  wish,  and  yes- 
terday Secretary  General  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations  disclosed  that  he  has  been  engaged 
In  discussions  .with  the  United  States  and 
other  involved  nations  and  has  made  con- 
crete proposals  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Washington,  to  be  sure,  is  not  quite  alone. 
Communist  China  has  been  adamant  against 
negotiations,  and  it  is  quit  possible  that 
Peiping  will  refuse  to  talk.  However,  Mr. 
Thant,  President  de  Gaulle  and  the  Russians 
believe  that  China  can  be  Induced  to  Join 
a  reconvened  meeting  of  the  14-nation 
Geneva  Conference. 

Yesterday  It  was  announced  that  American 
jet  bombers,  with  Americans  manning  the 
weapons  as  well  as  the  controls,  are  now 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Their  involvement 
makes  Americans  open  combatants  In  the 
war,  not  Just  advisers;  thus  the  conflict 
has  again  been  escalated.  Correspondents  in 
Washington  are  being  informed  that  U.S. 
policy  now  permits  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam even  without  further  provocations. 
The  point  of  no  return  on  a  wider  war  may 
be  at  hand. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  goes  on  re- 
peating that  the  United  States  will  reject 
negotiations  so  long  as  Hanoi  supports  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas;  Peiping  says  it  will  not 
talk  until  all  American  troops  are  out  of 
Vietnam.  Both  preconditions  are  utterly 
unrealistic.  One  of  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  negotiations  is  precisely  to  arrange 
for  a  cease-fire  and  nonintervention. 

Unquestionably,  President  Johnson  wor- 
ries about  the  effect  on  South  Vietnamese 
morale  of  any  move  toward  negotiations,  but 
the  recent  upheavals  in  Saigon  have  indi- 
cated that  the  will  to  resist  the  Vietcong, 
even  among  the  commanders  of  the  armed 
forces,  is  already  near  the  vanishing  point. 

Time  is  working  against  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Thant  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
situation  is  going  "from  bad  to  worse."  The 
notion  that  to  negotiate  would  be  a  defeat 
for  the  United  States  has  become  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  misapprehensions  of  the 
confiict.  The  United  States  is  amply  prov- 
ing Its  military  strength  and  Its  determina- 
tion to  stay  in  South  Vietnam  In  present 
circiimstances.  An  agreement  to  negotiate 
surrenders  nothings;  it  opens  up  the  possi- 
bility for  determining  whether  the  goals  of 
effective  neutralization  now  being  sought 
militarily  can  be  achieved  at  the  conference 
table. 

The  most  significant  thing  that  Secretary 
Thant  said  yesterday  was  this:  "I  am  sure 
that  the  great  American  people.  If  It  only 
knows  the  true  facts,  will  agree  with  me  that 
further  bloodshed  is  unnecessary  and  that 
political  and  diplomatic  negotiations  alone 
can  create  conditions  that  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  gracefully  from 
that  part  of  the  world." 

President  Johnson  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  American  people  look  for  the  true  facts. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 

Feb. 23, 1965] 

Realities  Become  Clearer 

Saigon's  coveters  of  power  have  been  at 

each  other's  throats  again.    As  usual,  only 

two  things  can  be  said  with  certainty. 

One  is  that  whichever  faction  winds  up  In 
possession  of  the  symbols  of  government,  It 
will  hold  them  only  briefly.  The  other  Is 
that  real  government  will  not  exist. 
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The  war  against  the  Vietcong  rebels  will 
be  prosecuted  only  feebly,  and  concern  for 
South  Vietnam's  bedeviled  people  will  be 
nil. 

All  of  which  renders  the  assignment  which 
the  United  States  has  given  itself  in  South 
Vietnam  impossible.  We  cannot  assist  a  na- 
tion to  win  a  war  when  interest  is  lacking 
at  every  level. 

Moreover,  as  truth  has  finally  emerged, 
it  becomes  evident  that  while  the  South  Viet- 
nam war  has  multiple  facets,  its  chief  char- 
acteristic is  tliat  of  a  civil  war.  And  out- 
siders have  no  business  intervening  In  civil 
wars. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  got- 
ten so  involved  that  we  can  hardly  pile  our 
people  aboard  homeward  bound  ships  and 
planes  and  stop  writing  checks. 

However,  nothing  but  folly  prevents  the 
United  States  from  changing  course — ac- 
cepting realities  which  became  evident 
months  ago. 

What  we  need  is  not  more  scuffling  on  hope- 
less battlefields,  but  a  search  for  some  for- 
mula, some  accommodation  which  will  per- 
mit a  truce,  and  provide  footing  for 
permanent  peace. 

Had  the  past  couple  of  years  seen  as  much 
zeal  put  into  this  search  as  has  been  given 
to  the  compounding  of  futilities,  both  this 
country  and  South  Vietnam  would  have  been 
better  served. 

While  the  successive  coups  say  nothing  for 
South  Vietnam's  ability  to  attain  self-gov- 
ernment, they  may  have  the  virtue  of  shak- 
ing our  policymakers  awake.  In  that  light, 
the  latest  one  may  not  be  all  bad  news.  At 
least  it  cannot  breed  more  chaos  than  there 
already  was. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OP  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  67,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2, 
the  so-called  Monroney  resolution,  and 
that  it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  2)  to  establish  a  joint  committee  on 
the  orgstnization  of  the  Congress,  was 
read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  is  here- 
by established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  conunlttee)  to  be  com- 
posed of  six  Members  of  the  Senate  (not 
more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  six  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members.  No  rec- 
ommendation shall  be  made  by  the  commit- 
tee except  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  Mem- 
bers representing  each  House,  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  recommend  improvements 
in  such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  its  operations.  Improving  its  rela- 
tionships with  other  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  enabling  It  better  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 


tion. This  study  shall  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  the  organization  and  operation 
of  each  House  of  Congress;  the  relationship 
between  the  two  Houses;  the  relationships 
between  the  Congress  and  other  branches  of 
the  Government:  the  employment  and  re- 
muneration of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
respective  Houses  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  committees  and  Members  of  Congress; 
and  the  structure  of,  and  the  relationships 
between,  the  various  standing,  special,  and 
select  committees  of  the  Congress:  Proi'idcd, 
That  nothing  in  this  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  conunit- 
tee  to  make  any  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  and /or  precedents  of  either  House, 
or  the  consideration  of  any  matter  on  the 
floor  of  either  House:  Provided  further.  That 
the  language  employed  herein  shall  not  pro- 
hibit the  committee  from  studying  and  rec- 
ommending the  consolidations  and  reorga- 
nization of  committees. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures,  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
p>erts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary and  advisable. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000  through  January  31, 
1966,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  results  of  its  study,  together 
with  It  recommendations,  the  first  report 
being  made  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
concurrent  resolution.  If  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  are  in  re- 
cess or  have  adjourned,  the  report  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  reports  and 
findings  of  the  committee  shall,  when  re- 
ceived, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Hotise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 


VA    ADMINISTRATOR,    WILLIAM    J. 
DRIVER  APPLAUDS  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  com-se  of  past  hearings  conducted  on 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  testimony  from  numer- 
ous outstanding  leaders  in  both  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  in  support  of  this 
worthy  and  necessary  legislation.  Many 
of  these  prominent  citizens  look  back 
with  pride  upon  the  fact  that  without 
the  val^ble  economic  assistance  pro- 
vided them  by  the  GI  bills  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  war,  they  would  have 
been  unable  to  further  their  education 
and  thus  attain  the  positions  of  leader- 


ship    and    responsibility    which    they 
occupy  today. 

One  of  these  prominent  leaders  on  the 
American  scene  who  recognizes  the  value 
of  the  GI  bills  is  the  new  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  Mr. 
William  J.  Driver.  Mr.  Driver  expressed 
his  personal  indebtedness  to  the  GI  bill 
in  an  illuminating  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  1965  issue  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  magazine. 
He  said  he  might  not  have  finished  law 
school  and  probably  would  not  now  be 
Administrator  had  it  not  been  for  such 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  indicating  Mr. 
Driver's  recognition  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  GI  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  VA  Administrator:  William  J.  Dnivia 

At  8  a.m.  on  January  4,  William  J.  Driver 
walked  across  the  hall  from  his  old  office. 
crossed  the  threshold  of  another  marked 
Administrator,  and  assumed  his  duties  as 
head  of  the  largest  independent  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Those  steps  set  a  first. 

As  the  President  commented,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  in  late  December  to 
nominate  the  Deputy  Administrator  to  suc- 
ceed John  S.  Gleason.  Jr..  as  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Driver  is  the  first 
Federal  career  official  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
America's  former  servicemen  and  women. 

Mr.  Driver,  at  46,  is  the  second  youngest 
VA  Administrator,  Gleason  was  45  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  1961. 

Gleason's  resignation,  effective  January  1, 
was  tendered  to  allow  him  to  resxime  a  bank- 
ing career  and  direct  other  business  enter- 
prises in  Chicago. 

The  announcement  of  Driver's  appoint- 
ment was  highly  pleasing  to  officers  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  who  actively  sup- 
ported his  nomination  to  the  high  post.  He 
is  a  life  member  of  VFW  Post  8816,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

The  new  Administrator  is  a  6-foot-3,  190 
pound  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  Korea 
who  has  spent  16  years  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Driver  has  a  common  Interest  with  the  8 
million  World  War  II  veterans  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  GI  bill  to  further  their  edu- 
cation and  reclaim  the  classroom  oppor- 
tunities they  lost  temporarily  while  In  uni- 
form. Early  after  his  association  with  the 
VA  in  Washington,  he  attended  law  school 
at  night  under  the  GI  metisure  and  earned 
his  LX..B.  degree  in  1952. 

A  grateful  beneficiary  of  this  wartime  leg- 
islation, he  told  newsmen  shortly  after  the 
announcement  of  his  appointment  as  Ad- 
ministrator: 

"I  wouldn't  have  made  it  through  law 
school  without  the  GI  bill.  So  you  might 
say  I  wouldn't  be  here  today  without  It." 

The  new  Administrator's  earlier  education 
was  received  in  his  native  Rochester,  N.T., 
where  he  was  graduated  from  high  school 
and  from  Niagara  University.  At  Niagara  he 
underwrote  his  college  expenses  by  working 
with  a  Rochester  insurance  firm  before  re- 
ceiving his  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion cum  laude  in  1941. 

Administrator  Driver  served  during  World 
War  II  as  a  commissioned  officer  with  Head- 
quarters, Adjutant  General,  European 
Theater,  from  1942  until  his  separation  in 
1946.  His  military  decorations  include  recog- 
nition from  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  the 
United  States.  He  holds  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
the  Bronze  Star,  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre. 
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Driver  Joined  the  VA  in  15ft6  as  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Contact  and  Administrative   Services. 

Ehiring  the  Korean  conflict  he  returned  to 
duties  with  the  U.S.  Army  and  served  with 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-1. 
He  returned  to  the  VA  In  August  1953. 

His  postwar  VA  career  included  duties  with 
the  Compensation  and  Pension  Service,  and 
later  as  Chief  Benefits  DirBCtor  before  be- 
coming Deputy  Administrator  In  February 
1961. 

Driver  holds  the  VA's  two  highest  awards: 
The  Exceptional  Service  Medftl  and  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal. 

His  distinguished  record  of  service  won 
for  him,  at  our  1964  National  Convention, 
the  VFW  Medal  olf  Merit  and  these  richly 
earned  words  from  Past  Commander  in  Chief 
Joseph  J.  Lombardo:  "In  appreciation  of 
your  personal  cooperation  with  the  VFW 
and  for  your  exemplary  record  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  administrator  recognized  as 
one  of  the  top  career  officials  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  also  took 
cognizance  of  Mr.  Driver's  unique  achieve- 
ments by  giving  him  its  Career  Service  Award 
as  one  of  the  10  outstanding  men  in  Federal 
public  service. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  honor,  Gleason  told 
Driver  that  "Your  selection  for  a  1964  Career 
Civil  Service  Award  reflects  two  facts.  Pri- 
marily, of  course,  the  selection  stems  from 
the  significant  contributions  that  you  have 
made  In  your  16  years  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  most  notably  your  Initiating 
or  bringing  to  fruition : 

"A  new  veterans  pension  law.  Public  Law 
86-211,  which  Is  more  equitable  to  veterans 
and  taxpayers. 

"The  work  measurement  and  performance 
standards  program  which  provides  knowledge 
essential  in  improving  our  eiblllty  to  render 
service. 

"The  large  scale  application  to  veterans 
benefits  of  automatic  data  processing  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Department  of  Data 
Management  to  assure  achievement  of  the 
full  potential  of  advanced  electronic  man- 
agement tools. 

"Equally  Important,  your  eelectlon  for  this 
high  award  Is  in  reality  a  tribute  to  the 
quality  and  dedication  of  the  employees  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  honor 
you  have  won  further  confirms  the  conclu- 
sion I  reached  shortly  after  I  became  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs:  That  in  my 
years  of  experience  in  banking  and  business, 
and  In  military  affairs,  I  have  never  known 
a  group  more  devoted,  diligent,  and  produc- 
tive than  those  who  serve  their  country 
through  their  work  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration." 

Mr.  Driver  is  in  hearty  agreement  with 
that  evaluation  of  VA  employees. 

"They're  a  great  group  of  people,"  Driver 
declared.  "Their  teamwork  and  devotion  to 
duty  has  astounded  every  Administrator.  I 
am  aware  that  the  Administrator  gives  broad 
policy  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  VA  opera- 
tions, but  It  is  the  IndlvldueJ  employee  who 
gives  the  Veterans'  Administration  a  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  to  the  hxunanltarlan  serv- 
ice for  which  our  agency  exists." 

During  his  16  years  of  association  with  the 
VA  and  his  steady  advancement  to  more  Im- 
portant duties,  Driver  has  been  eminently 
successful  at  thinking  for  himself  and  en- 
couraging others  to  think  for  themselves. 
The  popular  cliches  of  conformity  Just  don't 
fit  him.  His  years  in  Government  service 
have  sharpened  his  sense  of  the  critical  Im- 
portance of  teamwork  whether  it  be  high- 
level  administrative  decisionB  or  direct  per- 
sonal service  to  veterans.  But  he  has  never 
lost  sight  of  the  value  and  role  of  each  In- 
dividual on  the  team. 

And  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  mission 
of  the  VA. 


"We  are  In  business  to  provide  high-quality 
service  to  which  our  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents are  entitled,"  he  has  said.  "The 
VA  Is  a  big  agency  which  produces  a  lot  of 
statistics,  but  we  do  not  deal  in  statistics. 
We  deal  with  human  beings.  The  statistics 
are  but  a  measuring  rod  of  the  Individual 
human  impact  that  VA  makes  each  day  and 
each  hour  on  the  Important,  Individual  con- 
cerns of  people." 


THE  ALABAMA  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  cannot  win  the  war  for  liberty  and 
democracy  and  freedom  of  opportunity 
around  the  world  by  losing  it  at  home. 
Every  lash  of  a  buUwhip  on  human  flesh 
in  Alabama  will  cost  us  in  treasure  and 
likely  in  blood,  all  around  the  world. 
The  tragic  events  in  Alabama  yesterday, 
on  what  should  have  been  a  day  of 
prayer  and  meditation,  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  will  hurt  us  more  than  losing 
two  battles  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  southerner  in  the  tradition  of 
George  Washington,  George  Mason,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  I  abhor  this  brutality 
which  so  smears  the  good  name  of  one 
of  the  fairest  sections  of  our  land. 
Shame  on  you,  George  Wallace,  for  the 
wet  ropes  that  bruised  the  muscles,  for 
the  bullwhips  which  cut  the  flesh,  for 
the  clubs  that  broke  the  bones,  for  the 
tear  gas  that  blinded,  burned,  and 
choked  into  insensibility. 

These  Americans  so  brutally  attacked 
yesterday  sought  only  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote.  They  did  not  re- 
sist arrest.  While  I  do  not  condone 
lawlessness  or  defiance  of  law  and  order, 
I  abhor  the  violent  and  brutal  attack 
upon  Americans  who  attempt  only  to 
march  peacefully. 

George  Wallace  should  pattern  his 
conduct  on  that  of  real  southerners,  like 
George  Washington,  George  Mason, 
George  Wythe,  and  Alabama's  own  Jus- 
tice Hugo  Black.  Let  him  join  great 
spirits  like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Robert 
E.  Lee  with  a  vision  for  the  future.  He 
needs  to  atone  for  the  shame  he  has 
brought  to  Alabama,  to  my  beloved 
Southland,  and  the  injury  he  has 
brought  to  the  Nation. 


TEXAS  SENATOR  SUPPORTS 

GUADALXJPE       MOUNTAINS       NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  doubt  whether  any  conservation  pro- 
posal before  Congress  has  more  complete 
support  of  all  concerned  than  the  bill 
establishing  a  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park  in  Texas.  The  creation 
of  this  national  park  as  proposed  in  my 
bill,  S.  295,  is  favored  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  principal  landowner  affected, 
the  surroimding  communities  and  gov- 
ernmental units.  All  are  agreed  on  the 
need  for  preservation  of  these  beautiful 
forested  mountains,  including  the  high- 
est peak  in  Texas,  as  a  national  park. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  widespread 
support  for  this  park,  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Texas  Legislature  which  asks 
the  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation 
"with  all  deliberate  speed."    This  resolu- 


tion was  authored  by  State  Senator  Snel- 
son  of  El  Paso  and  Deen  Kennard  of 
Port  Worth,  both  able  State  sena- 
tors. I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44 
Resolution   memorializing   the   Congress    of 

the   United   States   to   establish,   in   west 

Texas,  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 

Park 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  several  bills  having  for 
their  purpose  the  creation  of  a  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park;  and 

Whereas  the  creation  of  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Southwest  Regional  Office  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  of  Abilene, 
Tex.,  has  expressed  a  desire  to  sell  his  71,790- 
acre  ranch  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
region  located  near  the  northern  border  of 
west  Texas  between  Odessa  and  El  Paso;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  has  ex- 
pressed the  further  desire  that  this  ranch 
be  used  for  parks  and  public  recreational 
purposes;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  further  recommended 
by  the  Southwest  Regional  Office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  the  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.. 
ranch  be  purchased  for  the  formation  of  such 
a  park;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Wallace  Pratt  has  donated  to 
the  National  Park  Service  5,632  acres  of  land 
in  the  northern  McKittrick  Canyon  area  In 
New  Mexico,  Immediately  north  of  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  Hunter  ranch,  which  donated 
Pratt  land  alone  is  inadequate  for  develop- 
ment as  a  national  park;  and 

Whereas  the  area  offers  a  natural  game  and 
fish  preserve  for  its  various  species  of  wild- 
life including  bear,  lion,  elk,  bighorn  sheep, 
deer,  turkey,  and  smaller  birds,  and  the  only 
fresh  water  mountain  trout  stream  In  the 
State;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  Quadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park  would  complement  and 
adjoin  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  and  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  areas  in  New 
Mexico;  and 
-*  Whereas  the  current  rate  of  growth  of  our 
cities  and  our  population  creates  a  demand 
for  additional  recreational  areas;  and 

Whereas  a  national  park  In  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  would  prove  to  be  an  economic 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  this  State,  attract- 
ing many  tourists  to  the  area:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring), That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  urged  to  enact  the  re- 
quired legislation  vrtth  all  deliberate  speed 
to  purchase  land  and  establish  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains  National  Park  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico;  and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  furnished  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  of  this  State's 
Representatives  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States. 


ESTONIA  AND  LITHUANIA  COM- 
MEMORATE THEIR  INDEPEND- 
ENCE DAYS  WHILE  THEY  REMAIN 
IN  CAPTIVITY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
too  often  many  of  us  are  prone  to  take 
our  freedom  for  granted  and  it  is  through 
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joining  In  the  celebration  of  independ- 
ence days  with  those  unfortunate  coun- 
tries that  are  in  captivity,  that  we  are 
reminded  of  our  treasured  liberties. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  periods  in 
history  was  that  following  the  First 
World  War,  when  there  was  an  upsurge 
of  self-determination  and  a  fight  for 
freedom  by  many  countries,  including 
these  two  Baltic  countries  of  Estonia  and 
Lithuania.  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points,  and  his  declaration  for 
self-determination,  helped  spark  this 
drive  for  freedom  around  the  world. 

It  is  among  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
Second  World  War  that  many  countries 
were  occupied  by  the  Red  Army,  and  then 
subsequently  incorporated  into  the  So- 
viet Union.  When  these  covmtries  were 
robbed  of  their  freedom  and  lost  their 
independence,  our  sympathy  was  inten- 
sified for  them,  and  we  did  all  in  our 
power  to  assist  them  in  remaining  free 
from  Communist  tyranny. 

We  join  the  American  citizens  of  these 
countries  in  theii*  hope  and  determina- 
tion for  the  future  that  once  again  they 
might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  achievement 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  a  free 
country. 

LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Febi-uai-y  16  marked  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
Since  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
American  citizens  of  Lithuanian  ances- 
try have  annually  celebrated  their  inde- 
pendence, and  we  have  joined  them  for 
several  reasons.  During  the  years  when 
Lithuania  was  a  free  and  independent 
country,  we  joined  hands  with  them  in 
this  annual  event,  confirming  the  close 
and  warm  friendship  existing  between 
our  two  countries.  This  tradition  en- 
dures as  a  token  of  admiration  and 
appreciation  for  the  signal  services  our 
Lithuanian-American  citizens  rendered 
to  their  adopted  country  during  both 
world  wars  as  gallant  fighters  in  our 
forces.  Another  reason  for  our  celebra- 
tion is  our  admiration  for  Lithuania's 
constant  struggle  for  freedom,  and  their 
remarkable  performance  in  rebuilding 
their  war-ravaged  land. 

In  recognition  of  the  distinct  contri- 
butions some  of  our  Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans have  made  to  our  way  of  life,  and 
enriched  our  heritage,  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  distinguished  composer  of 
Boston,  Misas  Petrauskas;  the  famed 
operatic  singer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York,  Miss  Anna  Kaska; 
and  two  well-known  jurists  and  highly 
gifted  public  servants.  Judge  Casimir 
Kriauciunas  "Kay"  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Judge  John 
T.  Zuris  of  the  Chicago  municipal  court. 
On  the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  I  gladly  join  all  Lithu- 
anian-Americans in  their  celebration. 

ESTONIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAT 

February  24  marked  the  47th  anni- 
versaiy  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Estonian  Republic.  Although  the  life 
of  this  young  republic  was  unfortunately 
short,  during  its  two  decades  of  freedom, 
the  Estonians  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  economic  progress,  as  well  as 
their  educational,  artistic,  and  cultural 
achievements. 


After  years  of  oppression  by  czarist 
Russia,  it  aijpeared  that  this  Industrious 
and  Imaginative  people  had  finally  se- 
cured their  freedom.  On  November  15, 
1918,  Lenin  declared  all  peoples  of  for- 
mer czarist  Russia  free  to  secede  from 
Russia.  Thirteen  days  later.  In  a  com- 
plete breach  of  promise,  Soviet  troops 
invaded  Estonia.  The  people  of  that 
diminutive  nation  rose  to  face  the 
armies  of  the  neighboring  giant  and  in 
a  display  of  heroism  seldom  equaled  in 
modern  times,  repelled  the  invader  for 
14  months.  On  February  2,  1920,  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace  treaty,  re- 
nouncing all  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
Estonia. 

Estonia  then  adopted  a  democratic 
constitution,  and  in  1921  was  admitted 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  Thus,  In  the 
field  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  Estonia  was  establishing  herself 
in  a  most  progressive  and  admirable 
fashion.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
Russians  have  again  occupied  Estonia,  a 
most  regrettable  event. 

It  is  with  great  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion that  we  join  in  celebrating  this 
independence  day  with  all  Estonian- 
Americans. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
what  can  we  do  to  achieve  America  the 
beautiful? 

This  is  the  question  I  hear  everywhere 
I  go  these  days.  Today,  America  is  more 
conscious  than  ever  in  its  history  of  the 
need  to  correct  the  ugliness,  devastation, 
neglect,  dreariness,  and  downright  dirti- 
ness that  assail  our  eyes  in  some  places 
where  we  may  live  or  travel  in  the  United 
States.  And,  accordingly,  we  have  be- 
come more  conscious  than  ever  of  the 
need  to  do  something  about  this  neglect 
before  it  is  too  late. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  we  have 
been  devastating  this  great  land  of  ours — 
polluting  its  waters,  neglecting  Its  cities, 
ripping  out  its  forests,  despoiling  its  hill- 
sides, junking  up  its  roadsides.  We  have, 
to  be  sure,  let  our  consciences  be  our 
guides  on  relatively  few  occasions.  We 
have  legislated  laws  for  saving  and  re- 
storing National  and  State  parks,  begun 
some  tentative  legislation  on  clean  water, 
and  approved  legislation  for  urban  re- 
newal and  open  space  preservation  in 
our  cities. 

And — let  me  make  abundantly  clear — 
we  have  made  real  progress  in  these  di- 
rections. I  shudder  to  think  what  Amer- 
ica would  look  like  without  these  laws  and 
the  actions  taken  to  carry  them  out.  In 
urban  renewal,  for  example,  we  have 
made  an  excellent  beginning  In  rebuild- 
ing our  cities.  During  the  past  4  years 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
urban  renewal  has  made  tremendous 
strides.  Some  800  cities  are  now  under- 
taking 1,800  projects.  From  the  slums 
of  yesteryear  are  now  arising  residential 
and  nonresidential  buildings  and  even 
whole  new  neighborhoods,  cleaner,  more 
efficient  and  more  livable  than  ever 
before. 

The  program  for  open  space  acquisi- 
tion has  achieved  remarkable  results  for 


a  program  so  new.  In  Its  brief  4-year 
history  of  helping  cities  acquire  open 
space  in  urban  areas,  300  applications 
have  been  approved,  for  a  total  of  125.- 
773  acres  that  have  been  purchased. 
These  will  be  saved  for  recreation, 
scenic,  historic,  and  conservation  pur- 
poses for  generations  to  come. 

This  is  a  good  record — but  it  is  not 
nearly  good  enough.  To  rescue  America 
from  being  made  the  not-so-beautiful, 
before  it  is  too  late,  will  require  much 
more  than  merely  measures  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  past  neglect  and  indifference. 
We  must  also  look  to  the  future — to  the 
vast  population  growth  of  our  children 
and  our  children's  children,  and  their 
needs  for  industrial  growth,  highways, 
elbow  room,  recreation,  and  beauty. 

That  is  why  I  am  urging  passage  of 
the  President's  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment program  as  outlined  in  his 
message.  He  urges  that  we  undertake 
the  achievement  of  America  the  beauti- 
ful on  the  comprehensive  scale  that  is 
needed.     Such  legislation  would: 

Continue  and  expand  authorization 
for  urban  renewal,  so  that  more  deteri- 
orated sections  of  our  older  cities  can 
be  renewed  and  revitalized. 

Continue  and  expand  the  open  space 
program,  so  that  more  acreage  can  be 
saved  before  it  is  used  up  for  highways 
and  housing  developments  that  could  be 
built  elsewhere. 

Authorize  new  programs  for  helping 
cities  meet  their  problems  of  urban 
growth — mass  transportation,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  urban  service  facilities, 
and  urban  planning. 

In  this  way,  and  only  in  this  broad- 
scale  fashion  can  we  hope  to  remove  from 
the  face  of  America  the  neglected  spots 
that  now  mar  once  shining  vistas. 

Fortunately,  we  have  as  President  a 
great  leader  who  has  both  seen  the  peril 
in  our  wasted  resources,  and  pointed  the 
way  to  better  living.  President  John- 
son's message  on  the  cit'es'  problems  of- 
fers the  American  people  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  formulate  a  legislative  pro- 
gram for  coping  with  our  needs  for 
beauty  and  orderliness,  and  for  carrying 
out  many  of  the  renewal  and  conserva- 
tion practices  we  have  been  preaching 
for  so  long.  A  program,  in  short,  for 
achieving  America  the  beautiful. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  f  S.  Con.  Res. 
2)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  Is  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  2. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  was  concluded  when  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2  was  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 


The 


The    PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  March  4,  1965,  p.  4205,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  version  of  this  bill  contained  two 
provisions  not  found  in  the  House  ver- 
sion. The  first  of  these,  in  effect,  applied 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
the  Bank,  the  terms  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  which  prohibits  assistance  to  coun- 
tries expropriating  American  property 
without  compensation.  The  second  re- 
quired dollar  repayment  of  one-third  of 
the  loans  made  from  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 
The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
first  of  these  Senate  provisions  in  modi- 
fied form,  but  does  not  retain  the  second. 
The  modification  made  in  the  first  clears 
up  a  technical  ambiguity  and  also  limits 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
dollar  contribution  provided  by  this  bill. 
As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  amendment 
would  also  have  applied  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can contributions;  and  the  conferees  felt 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
The  House  conferees  were  adamant  in 
their  opposition  to  the  one-third  dollar 
repayment  requirement  in  the  Senate 
bill,  and  the  Senate  conferees  receded. 

Thus  the  conference  report  contains 
In  substance  50  percent  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  Senate  In  the  House  bill, 
and  this  seems  to  me  a  fair  compromise. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
representative  from  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee present  In  the  Chamber.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  consulted  with 
them? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  all  agreed. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper] and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  were  members  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  provision  with  regard  to  ex- 
propriation concerned  the  so-called 
Hickenlooper  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  proposed  to  the  For- 
eign Aid  Act.  The  Senator  was  present. 
He  approved  the  slightly  modified  ver- 
sion. The  only  change  of  substance  is 
with  respect  to  the  return  of  the  loans 
in  dollars,  which  applied  to  the  return 
of  loans  from  Latin-American  countries. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper] approved  this  version  of  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  would 
protect  the  Hickenlooper  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  effect  it  does. 
Of  course,  the  policy  of  our  representa- 
tive is  already  that.  He  stated  it.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  that 
that  is  the  policy.  But  this  provision 
puts  it  into  the  law.  I  do  not  know  what 
more  one  could  want. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  see  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  present,  and  that  is  why  I 
asked  the  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  conference.  I  assume  he  is  not 
present  because  he  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  assume  so. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  considerable  doubt  about  the  desira- 
bility of  this  legislation  when  It  came 
before  the  Senate.  My  doubt  was  based 
upon  Its  seeming  like  another  attempt 
to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  our  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people,  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  aid. 

We  remember  the  great  publicity 
which  followed  when  the  President  sent 
to  Congress  the  current  foreign  aid  bUl, 
several  weeks  ago.  It  was  presented  to 
the  Congress  as  a  "barebones"  bill,  re- 
questing the  lowest  amount  asked  for 
since  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  This  was  widely  hailed  in  the 
newspapers  both  In  editorials  and  news 
stories.  I  recall  that  both  the  local 
morning  and  afternoon  newspapers 
headlined  that  this  was  the  lowest 
amount  on  record.  But  a  few  weeks 
later  came  another  request,  the  one  we 
are  again  considering  today,  which 
would  add  $750  million  to  the  amount 
to  be  expended  in  foreign  aid.  It  em- 
bodies the  additional  objection  from  my 
standpoint  that  it  Is  taking  control  over 
foreign  aid  from  Congress  and  turning  It 
over  to  International  banks.  After  they 
get  the  American  taxpayers'  dollars  they 
can  dispose  of  these  funds  as  they  see  fit. 
Congress  will  have  lost  all  control.  This 
is  part  of  a  steady  drive  to  erode  the 
power  of  Congress. 

I  had  great  reservations  about  that, 
and  expressed  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  February  24  and  25.  How- 
ever, I  felt  that  the  bill  should  be  sup- 
ported, despite  my  reservations,  provided 
It  could  be  Improved  by  amendment. 

One  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  was  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  a  rather  flagrant 
omission;  namely,  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment,  .which 
would  withdraw  aid  when  a  country  con- 
fiscated American  property  and  expro- 
priated It  without  adequate  compensa- 


tion, was  not  protected  in  the  bill.  The 
Hickenlooper  amendment  is  an  estab- 
lished policy  in  foreign  aid.  Why  this 
attempt  to  nullify  it  in  a  new  piece  of 
foreign  aid  legislation? 

It  also  struck  me  that  we  were  giving 
away  this  additional  amount  of  foreign 
aid  too  generously  by  making  It  possible 
for  such  loans  to  be  repaid  In  soft  cur- 
rencies of  the  countries  involved. 
Whether  they  are  cruzeiros,  soles,  or 
pesos,  they  are  often  depreciated  and 
unstable  currencies,  and  so  often  when 
we  talk  about  a  loan,  it  may  turn  out  not 
to  be  a  loan  at  all. 

In  addition,  the  usefulness  of  these 
currencies  Is  limited.  They  stay  In  the 
country  to  which  the  loan  is  made.  We 
cannot  take  them  out.  We  have  to  keep 
them  there.  The  problem  of  the  great 
accumulation  of  such  currencies  was 
treated  by  me  analytically  in  a  472 -page 
report  which  I  made  on  10  countries  in 
the  Middle  East,  2  years  ago.  The  prob- 
lem of  these  accumulating  currencies 
will  become  increasingly  difficult. 

One  of  the  obvious  reforms  or  improve- 
ments, it  seemed  to  me,  that  could  be 
made  in  the  legislation  would  be  to  insure 
that  some  of  the  loans  would  be  paid  back 
in  hard  currency,  American  dollars,  so 
the  loans  would  not  be  a  double  loss  for 
the  American  taxpayers. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  offered  what  I  thought 
was  a  reasonable  amendment;  namely, 
that  50  percent  of  the  loans  should  be 
repaid  in  dollars.  This  amendment 
failed  of  adoption  by  a  single  vote.  I 
think  the  vote  was  43  to  42  against  it. 

That  vote  was  so  close  that  it  seemed 
obvious  that  there  was  substantial  sup- 
port for  this  policy.  I  therefore  offered 
a  more  moderate  amendment,  providing 
that  one-third  of  the  money  loaned  un- 
der that  legislation  would  not  be  paid  in 
soft  currencies,  but  in  dollars.  That 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of 
40  to  32. 

Now  I  find  that  in  conference,  as  so 
often  happens,  that  amendment  was  de- 
leted. The  American  taxpayers  have 
been  taken  for  suiother  ride.  I  had  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  the  other  day.  He  assured 
me  that  these  amendments  were  always 
duly  considered.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are,  and  that  they  were.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  were  discussed.  Yet  I 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
amendments  which  have  such  good  sup- 
port are  so  often  subject  to  short  shrift 
in  conference.  It  has  been  humorously 
stated  that  there  are  not  two  but  three 
bodies  here — the  Senate,  the  House,  and 
the  conference  committee.  We  have  seen 
the  same  thing  happen  again  and  again. 
Last  year  an  amendment  was  adopted  to 
deny  aid  to  that  estimable  creature.  Dic- 
tator Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  which 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. Although  our  continuing  support 
to  Sukarno  is  a  scandal,  some  of  us  sus- 
pected the  amendment  would  go  out  in 
conference.  It  did.  It  has  happened 
again  and  again. 

I  would  hope  that  someday  that  a 
point  of  view  which  is  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
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would  get  proper  recognition  in  confer- 
ence. I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas will  continue  to  say  that  these 
amendments  receive  proper  considera- 
tion and  are  discussed  in  conference. 
But  the  chances  of  their  survival  seem  to 
be  very  slight. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  with  some  hesita- 
tion, for  reasons  I  have  given.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  we  had  gotten  some  reforms 
and  improvements  when  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
put  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  in  it, 
was  accepted,  together  with  my  modest 
amendment  providing  that  one-third  of 
the  loans  be  returned  in  dollars.  There- 
fore, not  to  be  unreasonable  and  grateful 
for  small  favors,  I  voted  for  the  bill. 

I  regret  to  say  that  since  there  is  so 
little  left  in  the  way  of  improving  amend- 
ments, my  reservations  about  the  bill  are 
still  valid,  and  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report.    The  time 
has  come  when  we  must  take  a  much 
more  realistic  view  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram.   It  is  altogether  too  large.    Much 
of  it  is  wasteful.    I  have  not  been  un- 
sympathetic to  it.    I  have  supported  it, 
but   I   have   also   tried    to    improve   it.' 
Some   of   my    amendments    have    been 
adopted.    Vast  sums  of  money  are  going 
out  of  the  countiT.    Congress  has  more 
or  less  abdicated  its  authority  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive on  the  assumption,  always  voiced, 
that  the  President  is  in  charge  of  foreign 
policy.    I  do  not  deny  that.    The  state- 
ment is  true  as  far  as  policy  is  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  entirely  new  ele- 
ment  entered   into   foreign   policy   be- 
ginning  with   the   Marshall   plan,   and 
that  was  the  use  of  vast  sums  of  money 
as    an    instrument    of    foreign    policy. 
Such  an  element  did  not  exist  before  1947 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  function  of  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  of  the  Senate, 
was  to  approve  treaties  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  or  to  disapprove  them,  and  to  con- 
firm the  appointments  of  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  State  Department  officials; 
and  that  was  about  all. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Burdick  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  was  the  extent 
of  the  advising  and  consenting  which 
the  Senate  practiced.  But  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Marshall  plan  18  years 
ago  we  started  using  vast  sums  of 
money — billions  of  dollars  in  our  foreign 
aid  program.  We  learned  this  morning 
that  the  total  amount  to  date  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $111  billion. 

Congress  has  a  constitutional  duty  to 
be  vigilant  over  the  expenditures  of  sums 
of  money  especially  of  this  magnitude, 
and  to  express  its  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  use  of  our  people's  funds. 
The  way  Congress  has  been  function- 
ing, it  has  little  to  say  about  it  now. 
We  find  that  foreign  aid  budgets  are 
vague  and  often  elusive.  The  purposes 
which  are  often  alleged  before  the 
congressional  committees  are  not  neces- 
sarily carried  out.  Granted,  there  is 
need  for  flexibUity  and  for  modification, 
but  in  foreign  aid  we  have  departed 
from  the  wise  formula  we  adopt  in  con- 
nection with  domestic  legislation.  We 
should  try  to  apply  the  same  procedure 
abroad  that  we  have  established  at 
home. 


In  domestic  legislation,  suppose  a  small 
appropriation  is  desired.  Let  us  say  the 
National  Park  Service  wishes  to  build  a 
ranger  cabin  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  or 
$100,000.  That  request  has  to  go  through 
regular  established  processes.  First  the 
request  originates  in  the  appropriate  de- 
partment—in this  case,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior— and  then  it  goes  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  which  would  be 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  holds  a  hearing  and  listens 
to  the  reasons  for  and  the  reasons  against 
approval  of  the  request. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  request  is  au- 
thorized. It  then  goes  before  the  sub- 
committee on  appropriations  dealing 
with  that  agency  which  then  must  ap- 
prove the  request.  The  request  then  goes 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  approval  or  disapproval;  and  then  it 
comes  before  the  whole  body  and  then 
this  procedure  is  repeated  in  the  other 
body.  In  other  words,  there  are  four 
steps  to  this  procedure  in  each  House. 
These  four  steps— although  they  may  be 
cut  short — take  place  before  the  funds 
are  available  for  expenditure. 

That  is  the  constitutional  process. 
That  is  the  method  by  which  we  in  the 
Congress  are  able  to  control  expenditures. 
We  do  not  go  through  such  a  pro- 
cedure with  foreign  aid.  This  is  left 
largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
in  matters  of  money,  which  I  maintain 
are  no  less  and  primarily  the  business  and 
the  concern  of  Congress. 

For  those  reasons,  I  view  with  alarm 
and  with  sorrow  the  escalation  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  which  we  have  been 
told  is  a  bare-bones  program.    This  is 
not  the  end  of  the  program,  however,  be- 
cause in  addition,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
other  spigots — to  which  I  have  previously 
referred— by  which  foreign  aid  will  be 
ladled  out  all  over  the  world.    There  are 
the  various  banking  institutions,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Fund,  the  In- 
ter-American Bank,  and  so  on.    Many  of 
these  loans  are  made  on  very  loose  terms. 
There  have  been  arguments  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  repeatedly  over  the  matter 
of  interest  rates.    I  can  understand  the 
reason  why  a  loan  on  very  generous  terms 
should  be  made  to  a  poor  country  on  a 
project  that  is  not  self-sustaining — let 
us  say  for  schools,  or  roads,  or  hospi- 
tals— and  that  the  most  generous  terms 
possible  should  be  used,  although  in  those 
circumstances  we   had   better  make  a 
grant.    But  the  same  generous  terms 
have  also  been  used  for  revenue-produc- 
ing projects. 

Two  years  ago,  I  happened  to  be  in 
Cairo  and  was  present  when  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  at  that  time  signed  a  proj- 
ect with  the  appropriate  Egyptian  offi- 
cials for  a  loan  of  $30  million  to  build  a 
powerplant  in  west  Cairo.  A  power- 
plant  is  a  revenue-producing,  self-sus- 
taining profitable  enterprise.  The  min- 
ute it  starts  generating  power,  it  pro- 
duces revenue,  particularly  in  this  case, 
because  with  Dictator  Nasser  the  people 
of  Cairo  would  have  to  pay  whatever 
rates  he  decided  to  impose.  In  other 
v/ords,  it  was  a  sure  thing. 

However,  the  teims  of  that  particular 
loan  were  that  no  repayment  on  the  prin- 
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cipal  would  be  made  for  10  years,  and 
then  at  three-quarters  of  1  percent  in- 
terest for  the  remaining  30  years.  That 
means  tliat  in  the  first  10  years,  when 
there  is  no  repayment  on  principal— and 
we  were  borrowing  money  from  the 
American  people  at  4 -percent  interest 
more  or  less — we  were  actually  making  a 
concealed  grant  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  So  by  the  time  that  loan  is  re- 
paid we  shall  not  only  have  been  lending 
them  $30  million  but  we  shall  also  lose 
the  difference  between  the  4  percent  in- 
terest on  money  borrowed  from  the 
American  people,  and  the  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  interest  we  would  make  on 
the  loan.  There  will  be  a  concealed 
-^rant  of  well  over  half  the  face  value  of 
the  so-called  loan. 

There  are  many  situations  of  this  kind 
that  the  Senate  should  consider.    For 
that  reason.  I  believe  that  it  is  time  we 
bring  these  facts  out  into  the  open.    I 
intend  to  do  so  again  and  again.    I  in- 
tend to  show  that  this  is  not  a  barebones 
program,  that  this  is  not  the  last  spigot 
which  Congress  will  be  asked  to  approve. 
We  have  just  passed  the  coffee  pro- 
gi-am  for  the  second  time,  the  objective 
being  to  help  the  Latin  American  coffee- 
growing  countries.    It  will  undoubtedly 
increase  coffee  prices  for  the  American 
housewife.    The  price  of  coffee  will  go 
up.    I  voted  for  the  program  neverthe- 
less because  I  thought,  on  balance,  that 
it  was  desirable,  and  that  the  coffee-pro- 
ducing countries  should  have  this  assur- 
ance of  stability  for  their  major  product. 
But  it  is  in  effect  another  contribution 
to  foreign  aid.    Yet  we  are  being  asked 
that  we  must  give  more  and  more  and 
more.     When  we  study  the  program  in 
detail,  as  I  have,  we  find  that  much  of  the 
money  is  wasted  and  there  will  be  great 
inflation  in  recipient  countries  with  little 
sustained  effort  to  combat  it.    We  have 
been  through  this  situation  several  times 
with  Brazil.    In  the  case  of  a  country  so 
rich  in  natural  resources  we  have  had 
runaway  inflation.    Everytime  there  Is 
a  new  government,  we  are  told  that  now 
things  are  to  be  different,  that  it  will  now 
reform,  that  stringent  measures  will  be 
introduced  to  help  the  economy,  that 
taxes  will  be  levied,  and  Inflation  will  be 
checked. 

Accordingly,  we  advance  another  $100 
million  or  more  to  the  new  government. 
Of  course,  these  loans  will  go  by  default. 
Of  course  we  do  not  permit  such  a  harsh 
term  to  be  used.  When  the  repajmient 
falls  due  the  debt  Is  refunded,  which  is 
a  euphemism  for  postponing  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Yesterday,  I  was  reading  in  the  paper 
that  the  austerity  measures  and  reforms 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  last  Brazilian 
Government  came  up  and  received  a  bil- 
lion dollar  credit,  are  likely  to  go  by  the 
board,  because  the  people  of  Brazil  are 
now  wearying  of  the  restrictions.  That 
would  not  be  surprising.  It  has  happened 
time  and  again,  and  will  continue  to 
happen  unless  we  become  more  vigilant 
and  more  concerned  for  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  a  little  more  vigilant  about 
our  dollars— which  we  have  not  been. 

I  believe  that  this  latest  piece  of 
legislation,  with  virtually  the  only  dras- 
tic   reform — the    Hickenlooper    amend- 
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ment,  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  1  secured — is  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  policy  already  established, 
which  the  bill,  without  his  amendment, 
would  have  scrapped.  Therefore,  I  of- 
fered this  small  amendment,  this  very 
reasonable  amendment  in  the  Senate 
that  one-third  of  the  funds  should  be 
repaid  in  hard  currency.  But  It  has  been 
taken  out  in  conference.  Under  those 
circumstances,  I  do  not  $ee  how  I  can 
conscientiously  vote  for  the  conference 
report.  I  may  be  alone  in  this  view,  al- 
though I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI — who  Is  on 
his  way  to  the  Capitol — will  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  subject.  I  doubt 
\  that  he  will  support  it,  although,  of 
course,  I  am  not  privileged  to  speak  for 
him;  but  I  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
wish  to  see  the  foreign  aid  program  suc- 
ceed, who  feel  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  a  desirable  program,  that  its 
purposes  are  high  and  its  objectives  com- 
mendable, must  feel  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  better  administration, 
greater  vigilance,  less  extravagance,  and 
a  consideration  of  the  reciprocity  which 
was  voiced  by  President  Kennedy  when 
he  launched  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  was  made  an  Integral  part  of  the 
agreement  at  Punta  del  Este. 

We  receive  optimistic  reports  that  tax 
programs  are  being  entered  Into,  but 
when  we  study  the  reports,  we  find  that 
the  programs  are  not  being  enforced  and 
that  taxes  are  not  being  collected.  We 
also  find  that  land  reform  programs  have 
been  entered  into,  but  when  we  study  the 
land  reform  program,  we  find  that  it 
consists  of  giving  the  poor,  disinherited 
imderdogs  of  tlie  population  some  worth- 
less arid  land  In  an  area  W:here  one  could 
not  grow  a  bean. 

We  need  to  be  more  Vigilant  with  a 
foreign  aid  program  which  is  so  large. 
Actually,  instead  of  it  being  $3.3  billion, 
as  announced  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, we  shall  find  it  to  be  about  twice 
that  amount  or  more.  That  is  not  my 
own  judgment.  That  is  the  information 
furnished  by  the  agency  itself  and  by 
the  State  Department.  It  nms  close  to 
S7  billion. 

The  public  does  not  know  that.  The 
Congress  does  not  always  know  it.  either; 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  Important  for 
Congress  to  take  cognizance  of  this  fact 
and  be  more  realistic  about  the  money 
it  is  sending  abroad. 
\.  There  are  a  great  many  domestic 
needs  which  we  cannot  fulfill.  The 
President  has  sent  to  us  many  mag- 
nificent domestic  programs,  all  of  which 
I  favor.  Among  such  programs  are  the 
anti-poverty  program,  the  beautifi ca- 
tion progi-am,  the  housing  program,  and 
the  educational  program. 

It  is  rather  disappointing  when  we 
see  the  budgetary  items  to  carry  out 
these  programs,  to  note  tihat  they  seem 
to  fall  far  short  of  the  needs.  I  was  to 
testify  this  morning  before  an  appro- 
priations subcommittee  dealing  with 
various  Alaska  items.  I  find  that  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  else,  cuts  are 
being  made  which  seriously  impair  the 
programs. 

We  have  striking  examples  of  these, 
and  it  is  happening  all  over  the  coun- 
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tiT.  Two  years  ago  a  Forest  Research 
Laboratory  was  established  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Alaska.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  do  something  about 
studying  with  a  view  to  conserving  and 
utilizing  the  vast  interior  forests  of 
Alaska,  which  cover  an  amazing  200,000 
square  miles  of  land,  a  little  less  than 
a  third  of  the  area  of  Alaska.  Those 
forests  do  not  Include  the  two  national 
forests  along  the  coast.  In  this  vast 
interior  great  timber  stands  of  white  and 
black  spruce,  poplar,  aspen,  cottonwood, 
and  other  trees,  are  largely  going  to 
waste.  We  do  not  know  very  much 
about  them.  Some  of  them  are  being 
ravaged  by  insects,  and  others  are  being 
destroyed  by  fires.  There  is  also  the 
problem  of  marketing  their  products. 

The  laboratory  was  designed  to  study 
these  problems,  and  It  projected  projects 
for  combating  destruction  by  fire,  de- 
sti-uction  by  insects,  and  ascertaining 
how  to  process  and  market  the  timber. 
What  happened?  The  laboratory  was 
established  with  a  presumed  budget  for 
14  researchers,  scientists.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  allowed  only  four.  Last 
year  they  allowed  only  four,  and  again 
this  year  only  four. 

How  absurd  that  is,  when  the  need  is 
so  obvious,  and  when  it  represents  such 
a  great  investment.  If  we  could  utilize 
these  vast  stands  of  timber  effectively. 
It  would  be  a  revenue  produced  for  State 
and  Nation,  a  boost  to  employment,  a 
conservation  measure. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  drastically  reduced  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  Interior  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  at  Douglas,  Alaska. 

Mining  is  neglected  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  it,  along  with  fisheries, 
is  one  of  the  stepchildren  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  often  noted  that  If  we  treated 
the  people  who  develop  food  from  the 
sea  the  way  we  treat  those  who  produce 
food  from  the  land,  the  fisheries  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  surviving 
against  foreign  competition. 

There  Is  a  great  Inconsistency  between 
the  fine  programs  which  the  President 
has  sent  to  Congress — and,  as  I  have 
said,  I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
them — and  the  very  narrow,  tight  budg- 
etary allowances  which  have  been  made 
to  carry  out  the  programs. 

How  can  we  beautify  the  landscape 
In  Federal  areas  If  there  Is  no  adequate 
means  to  carry  out  the  program?  Shall 
we  merely  talk  about  beautlflcatlon? 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  pollu- 
tion. There  Is  a  new  pollution  laboratory 
in  Alaska,  which  is  nearly  completed. 
The  amount  projected  to  operate  this 
facility  is  totally  inadequate  to  carry  out 
Its  function. 

All  of  this  may  be  an  Indirect  reason 
for  my  hesitating  to  vote  more  money  to 
the  foreign  aid  program,  but  I  feel  that 
all  the  circumstances  justify  my  decision 
to  vote  against  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  very  brief  In 
my  comments  on  the  conference  report. 
My  views  are  very  well  known.  I  oppose 
the  conference  report.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  conference  report,  or  be  re- 
corded against  the  conference  report.  So 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  majority  leader  that  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  of 
course.  But  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  the  leadership,  I  shall  not  ask  for 
it.  We  know  that  the  conference  report 
Axill  be  adopted  because,  by  a  substan- 
tial vote  the  other  day,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved this  very  unsound  proposed  legis- 
lation In  the  first  instance.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  we  could  expect  that  the  will 
of  the  Senate  would  change  on  another 
yea-and-nay  vote.  So  I  shall  recapitu- 
late my  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port because  of  the  bill  that  is  attached 
to  it. 

The  conference  report  contains  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered the  other  day.  That  amendment 
will  extend  the  Hickenloper  amendment 
to  this  particular  bill.  The  American 
Board  of  Governors  has  42  percent  of  the 
vote,  which  constitutes  a  veto  power  over 
loans  in  view  of  the  requirement  that 
they  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Therefore,  If  the  American  representa- 
tive on  the  Board  of  Directors  Is  pro- 
hibited by  statute  from  supporting  a  loan 
in  a  case  In  which  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  applies,  the  loan,  so  far  as 
American  dollars  are  concerned,  cannot 
be  granted.  I  believe  it  Is  Interesting 
that  the  conferees  saw  fit  to  clarify  the 
amendment,  as  they  put  it,  by  making 
It  perfectly  clear  that  it  would  apply 
only  to  American  dollars,  and  that  our 
so-called  allies  In  Latin  America  could 
go  ahead  and  lend  their  money  even 
though  there  was  expropriation  of 
American  property  without  compensa- 
tion. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  be 
perfectly  fair  and  to  say  that  if  they 
wish  to  demonstrate  that  that  is  the  kind 
of  lack  of  cooperation  they  would  extend 
to  the  United  States,  the  sooner  we  find 
that  out  the  better. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  I  now  serve 
notice  that  If  in  any  event  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  does  that,  it  need  not  look 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
support  in  any  request  for  funds  by  that 
country.  Unless  we  can  have  cooF>era- 
tlon  from  the  Latin  American  countries 
in  trying  to  bring  to  an  end  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  certain  governments  in 
Latin  America  to  steal  American  prop- 
erty, with  no  intention  of  giving  compen- 
sation for  It — which  is  what  happens  In 
the  case  of  expropriation  when  they  do 
not  want  to  give  adequate  compensation; 
they  want  to  support  thievery  on  the 
part  of  other  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica— that  is  the  way  to  serve  notice  on 
the  American  taxpayers  that  such  Is 
their  desire.  That  will  only  add  further 
fuel  to  the  already  blazing  fire  at  the 
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grassroots  of  America  on  the  part  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  against  the 
waste  of  American  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  retention  of  the 
principle  of  my  amendment  does  not 
make  the  bill  sufficiently  suitable  for  me 
to  vote  for  it,  because  the  Gruening 
amendment  was  dropped.  Even  if  the 
Gruening  amendment  had  been  retained, 
I  would  still  vote  against  the  bill  because 
of  the  multilateral  approach  that  it 
makes,  and  thereby  sacrifices  a  very 
precious  checking  power  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  and  I  are  as 
far  apart  as  opposites  can  be  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  foreign  aid  in 
respect  to  his  program,  which  he  an- 
nounced on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
week,  all  seeking  to  transfer  more  and 
more  of  our  foreign  aid  administration 
into  foreign  bodies,  because  that  is  what 
these  international  bodies  are. 

They  do  not  even  have  the  kind  of 
check  that  we  have  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank.  I  will  not  go  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
continue  to  decrease  the  checking  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  protecting  the  taxpayers'  interest  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid. 

They  have  a  perfect  right  to  take  that 
position,  but  I  believe  they  are  dead 
wrong.  It  is  a  new  technique,  a  new 
device,  a  new  strategy  to  take  away  from 
the  American  people,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  the  checks  they 
ought  to  have  in  the  matter  of  wasteful 
foreign  aid  expenditure.  The  new  pro- 
F>osal  is  that  Congress  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  on  foreign  aid  only 
once  every  2  years,  although  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions would  really  prefer  to  have  the 
check  made  only  once  every  4  years. 

I  say,  most  respectfully,  that  I  believe 
this  action  shows  a  growing  fear  of  the 
checking  power  of  Congress  on  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  day  by  day  and  week 
by  week  taking  the  administration  down 
the  road  to  complete  discredit.  If  the 
administration  continues  its  present  pol- 
icy of  conducting  an  aggressive,  un- 
called for  war  in  South  Vietnam,  a 
shocking  violation  of  International  law, 
and  if  it  continues  the  policy  it  has  in 
mind  in  regard  to  foreign  aid,  by  telling 
the  American  people  that  it  is  a  bare- 
bones  foreign  aid  program  of  some  $3,380 
billion,  when  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram— and  that  is  what  we  ought  to  talk 
about,  because  it  is  all  foreign  aid — is 
much  nearer  $7  billion.  I  say.  as  a  Demo- 
crat, that  if  my  party  continues  this 
foreign  policy,  it  will  go  out  of  office.  4 
years  hence,  the  most  discredited  admin- 
istration in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
I  am  satisfied  as  I  go  across  the  country 
that  at  the  grassroots  of  America  there 
is  already  rising  an  attitude  of  repudia- 
tion of  the  President's  policy. 

That  is  only  a  tiny  segment  of  the 
subject.  This  bill  transfers  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  by  the  diminution  of  the 
checking  power  of  the  Congress,  another 
segment  of  foreign  aid. 


This  is  the  beginning  of  the  big  drive. 
The  big  drive  will  take  place  when  the 
major  foreign  aid  bill  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  some  weeks  hence.  I  am 
satisfied  that  by  that  time  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  much  more  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  procedures  that  are  con- 
templated for  reducing  more  and  more 
the  checking  power  of  Congress,  and 
placing  more  and  more  administrative 
authority  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  I  fear  that,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  irreconcilable  with  our  system 
of  government,  based  upon  the  checking 
power  of  the  three  coordinate  and  co- 
equal branches  of  Government. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port. I  know  it  will  be  said  by  those  who 
do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  get 
across  to  the  American  people  the  basic, 
abstract  principles  of  constitutional 
government,  on  which  all  our  liberties 
inevitably  hinge,  that  these  proposals 
will  have  no  such  effect  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  fears,  because  Congress  al- 
ways is  able  to  take  back  any  power  that 
it  delegates.  That  sounds  good;  but  the 
fact  is  that  is  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
record.  Once  it  becomes  possible  to 
have  Congress  delegate  its  power,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  try  to  get  that  power  back. 
The  attempt,  for  the  most  part,  is  sel- 
dom made.  The  time  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  American  people  under  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  is  before 
the  delegation  of  power  takes  place.  In 
my  judgment,  this  proposal  is  a  part  of 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  have  Congress  delegate  more 
and  more  of  its  power  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
2)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  2. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  composed  of  six  Members  of  the 
Senate,  appointed  by  the  President  of 


the  Senate,  and  six  Members  of  the 
House,  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  Not 
more  than  three  Members  from  each 
House  could  be  from  the  majority  party. 
The  Joint  Committee  would  elect  its 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

The  committee  would  be  authorized, 
first,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Congress,  and  second,  to  recommend  im- 
provements with  a  view  toward  strength- 
ening its  operations,  improving  its  re- 
lationships with  other  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  enabling  it  better  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  study  would  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  each  House,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  the  relationships 
between  Congress  and  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  the  employment  and 
remuneration  of  officers  and  employees 
of  each  House  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  committees  and  Members,  and  the 
structure  of  and  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  various  standing,  special,  and 
select  committees  of  the  Congress. 

The  committee  would  not  be  author- 
ized to  make  any  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  rules,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, practices,  and/or  precedents  of 
either  House,  or  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House.  The 
committee  would  be  specifically  author- 
ized to  study  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  consolidations  and  re- 
organization of  committees. 

The  committee  would  be  authorized  to 
hold  hearings,  issue  subpenas,  and  em- 
ploy necessaiy  personnel.  Its  expenses 
could  not  exceed  $150,000.  Its  reports 
and  findings  would  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House. 

Except  for  differences  of  a  technical 
nature  relating  to  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee and  limitations  on  staff  and  sten- 
ographic help,  the  resolution  is  identical 
to  the  resolution  introduced  in  1945  by 
Senator  Robert  La  FoUette  in  this  body 
and  myself  in  the  House.  The  1945  reso- 
lution launched  an  extensive  study  and 
investigation  of  Congress  which  resulted 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946. 

Congress  has  let  20  years  pass  without 
correcting  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
1946  act,  without  acting  on  some  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  previous 
joint  committee  which  are  as  valid  today 
as  they  were  then,  and  without  making 
improvements  in  the  legislative  machin- 
ery required  by  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  tasks  and  responsibilities  imposed  on 
the  Congress  by  the  events  of  the  past  20 
years.  Congress  must  finish  this  task 
and  modernize  itself  or  jeopardize  its 
position  as  a  coequal  partner  in  our  tri- 
partite system  of  government.  I  think 
Congress  is  ready  to  act  now. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  the  only 
opposition  to  this  resolution  has  come 
from  those  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body  who  are  stanch  advocates  of 
congressional  reorganization.  They  are 
opposed  to  the  restriction  on  the  joint 
committee's  jurisdiction.    They  do  not 
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think  the  resolution  goes  far  enough  and 
have  said  that  this  committee  would  have 
nothing  worthwhile  to  investigate.  I 
think  they  mistake  the  purpose  and  the 
intent  of  this  resolution,  which  Is  to  seek 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  Congress  on 
which  there  is  a  consensus  that  some- 
thing should  be  done. 

They  overemphasize  the  restriction 
and  are  seemingly  unaware  of  the  im- 
portant problems  on  which  this  conunit- 
tee  would  have  jurisdiction  to  act. 

The  previous  joint  committee  operated 
under  an  identical  restriction  and  I  chal- 
lenge any  Member  who  would  argue  that 
that  committee  did  not  have  anything 
worthwhile  to  investigate  and  that  it 
did  not  make  recommendations  wholly 
within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction  which 
resulted  in  worthwhile  and  urgently 
needed  reforms.  j 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  was  based  on  the  joint  committee's 
recommendation.  Under  that  act  the 
standing  committees  of  both  Houses 
were  dra.stically  reduced  and  reorganized. 
The  operations  and  procedures  of  all 
committees  were  improved. 

The  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  and 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  were 
greatly  expanded.  Members  of  Congress 
were  for  the  first  time  provided  with  ade- 
quate and  professional  staffs. 

The  format  of  the  Consressional  Rec- 
ord was  changed  to  provide  Congress 
with  more  mcaninpful  anjd  concise  infor- 
mation. Improvements  were  made  in 
the  appropriations  process. 

Congressional  pay  was  jraised  and  a  re- 
tirement system  establlsl^ed  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

Congress  workload  wjas  reduced  by 
banning  the  introduction  of  private  bills 
for  payment  of  pensions  or  tort  claims, 
construction  of  bridges,  and  correction 
of  military  records.  Lobbyists  were  re- 
quired to  register  and  ifeport  their  ex- 
penditures. 

These  were  all  things  worth  investi- 
gating and  were  significant  accomplish- 
ments in  themselves.  Separately  and 
together  they  improved  our  legislative 
machinery  and  enabled  Congress  to  bet- 
ter perform  its  tasks  and  fulfill  its 
responsibilities. 

But  there  are  many  other  things  we 
need  to  do.  There  are  other  problems 
which  have  arisen  that  require  the  at- 
tention of  a  Joint  Committee  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  greatest  problem  Congress  has  is 
dealing  annually  with  a  Federal  budget 
of  $100  billion.  Congress  does  not  have 
the  proper  tools  to  do  the  job. 

We  need  to  take  advantage  of  the 
breakthroughs  in  automation  by  using 
electronic  data  processing  equipment  to 
aid  in  assembling,  comparing,  and  con- 
solidating Government  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure figures.  The  most  important 
function  of  the  Congresslls  still  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  purse.  If  we  use 
this  power  well,  we  can  and  will  be  able 
to  control  the  size  of  Government,  its  ac- 
tivities, and  its  expenses.  We  dare  not 
fail  in  this  assignment.     | 

We  need  to  take  another  look  at  our 
committee  system,  because  committees 
are  the  heart  and  key  in  any  improve- 
ment in  congressional  machinery.    If  our 
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committee  system  is  Improved,  the  speed 
and  efficiency  of  handling  legislation  will 
be  greatly  accelerated. 

We  must  examine  again  the  structure 
of  our  committee  system,  in  particular 
the  proliferation  of  subcommittees 
which  has  occurred  since  1946.  We  need 
to  realine  some  of  the  committees'  juris- 
dictions to  achieve  a  better  balanced 
workload. 

We  need  a  workable  rule  which  will 
permit  earlier  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress or  a  system  of  designated  recesses 
during  the  year  to  permit  Members  of 
Congress  to  go  home  and  talk  to  their 
constituents. 

We  need  to  abolish  the  Tuesday  to 
Thursday  workweek.  Congress  should 
not  be  hamstrung  because  a  few  of  its 
Members  are  out  of  town  making 
speeches. 

We  must  find  ways  to  further  reduce 
the  individual  Member's  caseload.  We 
spend  entirely  too  much  time  appointing 
postmasters  and  nominating  candidates 
to  military  academies. 

The  need  for  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative assistants  should  be  recognized 
and  funds  made  available  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  hire  professional  staff 
members. 

There  are  also  many  small  improve- 
ments which  can  be  made  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  Congress,  such  as: 

First.  Putting  the  Capitol  guides  under 
civil  service  and  removing  the  25-cent 
tariff  imposed  on  U.S.  citizens  who  want 
to^ee  their  Capitol. 

Second.  Hiring  an  architect  for  the 
Capitol  who  has  talent  and  imagination. 

Third.  Hiring  a  construction  manager 
to  oversee  all  construction  work  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Fourth.  Hiring  a  business  manager 
who  would  be  responsible  forJ,he  opera- 
tions of  all  the  Capitol  buildings. 

All  of  these  things,  major  and  minor, 
need  to  be  studied  and  considered  by  the 
joint  committee. 

Mr.  President.  20  years  ago  when  the 
first  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
made  a  statement  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. I  want  to  quote  from  that  state- 
ment at  this  time: 

It  is  fundamental,  I  believe,  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  Intended  the  Congress 
to  be  a  coequal  branch  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  mentioned  first  In  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  believe  more  often,  in  that 
document,  than  any  other  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government.  Yet  we  find  the 
Congress  remaining  almost  static  In  Its 
equipment  and  resources  for  doing  its  Job, 
to  cope  with  the  problems  that  have  become 
increasingly   more   confusing   and   complex. 

The  difficulty  with  Congress  is  not  in  its 
constitutional  authority.  It  is  In  the  tools 
that  Congress  has  supplied  itself  with  to  do 
the  job.  The  Congress  is  literally  trying  to 
serve  as  the  board  of  directors — the  comp- 
troller— of  the  biggest  business  in  the 
world — with  hopelessly  outmoded  tools  and 
organization. 

The  machinery  that  Congress  has  was  once 
adequate.  It  was  adequate  in  those  gay 
nineties  when  the  chief  problems  before  us 
were  the  determination  of  what  cities  would 
get  new  post-offlce  buildings,  or  what  few 
harbors  would  be  deepened,  or  whether  a 
slight  revision  would  be  made  in  the  tariff 


laws.  Those  were  the  chief  tasks  before  the 
Congress  when  the  machinery  in  use  today 
functioned  adequately. 

Today  Congress  allots  the  funds  for  a  busi- 
ness a  hundred  times  bigger  than  General 
Motors,  Ford,  and  the  United  States  Steel  all 
put  together.  It  administers  an  insurance 
program  many  hundred  times  bigger  than 
any  of  our  great  insurance  firms  and  does 
a  banking  business  that  would  make  Wall 
Street  look  like  a  country  bank.  It  does  this 
Job  practically  with  a  quill  pen  and  an  old- 
fashioned  bookkeeper's  ledger.  ..\side  from 
the  mammoth  business  operations,  it  has  the 
Important  function  of  passing  the  laws  that 
affect  world  peace,  the  farmer,  labor,  invest- 
ments, and  business  of  all  kinds. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  been  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  not  to  Insist  that  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Government  be  as  well 
equipped  for  efficiency  and  facts  as  American 
ingenuity  can  make  it. 

Yet,  Congress  is  not  able  to  carry  even  a 
fraction  of  the  load  the  Members  have  a  right 
to  expect  it  to  carry.  Literally,  great 
amounts  of  the  information  gathered  by  the 
departments  downtown,  compiled  in  vast 
volume  by  business  interests,  and  by  special 
economic  studies  flow  past  Capitol  Hill  al- 
most like  the  Mississippi  River.  Yet,  we  can- 
not ladle  out  of  this  vast  stream  of  Informa- 
tion even  a  teaspoon  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  Congress. 

Tills  resolution  does  not  propose  any  witch 
hunt.  It  proposes  a  careful,  constructive 
study  in  order  to  find  a  way  to  make  Congress 
effective,  to  improve  the  relationship  between 
the  two  bodies.  It  is  bipartisan  in  its  nature 
and  is  aimed  only  at  constructive  help  for 
the  institution  of  Congress.  We  must  not, 
we  dare  not.  consider  that  the  way  we  run 
Congress  is  the  personal  and  private  business 
of  the  membership.  Our  efficiency  is  a  pub- 
lic trust. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  remarks  are 
as  cogent  today  as  they  were  20  years  ago. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on 
Senate  Concurrent^Resolution  2. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prcsident,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  LMr.  Case]  .  I  move  to  strike  every- 
thing in  the  concurrent  resolution  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "Provided,"  at 
line  24  on  page  2,  down  to  and  including 
the  word  "committees,"  ending  in  line 
7  of  page  3. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
motion  to  strike. 

I  wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask,  as  a  parliamen- 
tary  inquiry,  whether  that  motion  is  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  for  whom  I 
have  a  higher  regard  as  a  Senator  or  as 
a  person  than  my  close  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney].  I  honor  him  for  his  effective 
work  in  the  past  in  connection  with  re- 
organization of  the  Congress,  and  I  re- 
spect his  zeal  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
I  think,  in  19  years,  in  carrying  again 
the  torch  which  he  carried  so  ably  in 
1945  and  1946. 

But  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  that 
the  resolution  as  he  has  caused  it  to  be 
drawn  would  accomplish  what  the  body 
of  the  resolution  purports  to  do. 
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Let  me  develop  this  thought.  Section 
2  of  the  resolution  starts  very  bravely, 
vei-y  much  like  the  Duke  of  York  who, 
with  10.000  men,  marched  up  the  hill, 
full  of  fight.  It  directs  this  joint  com- 
mittee to  "make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

That  is  pretty  broad. 

It  "shall  recommend  improvements  in 
such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  its  operations,  improving  its 
relationships  with  other  branches  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  enabling  it  better 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution." 

Brave  words,  Mr.  President.  Brave 
words,  indeed.  Hosanna  and  hurrah.  I 
agree. 

Section  2  becomes  more  specific.  It 
provides: 

This  study  shaU  include,  but  shaU  not  be 
limited  to,  the  organization  and  operation 
of  each  House  of  the  Congress;  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  Houses:  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government:  the  employ- 
ment and  remuneration  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  respective  Houses  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  comnniittees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  and  the  structure  of,  and 
the  relationships  between,  the  various  stand- 
ing, special,  and  select  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

Brave  words  again.  So  now  the  Duke 
of  York,  ha\ing  marched  up  the  hill 
bravely,  turns  around  and  runs  helter- 
skelter  downhill  again,  by  reason  of  the 
proviso  which  destroys  the  valiant  and 
noble  effort  which  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa has  removed  from  the  resolution. 

This  is  the  proviso: 

That  nothing  in  this  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  commit- 
tee to  make  any  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  and  or  precedents  of  either  House, 
or  the  consideration  of  any  matter  on  the 
floor  of  either  House. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  a  long  while  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  few  steps 
of  improvement  with  respect  to  the  rules, 
parliamentary  procedures,  and  practices, 
and/or  precedents  of  either  House.  But 
how  can  we  make  recommendations  or 
a  study  of  the  organiziition  and  operation 
of  the  Congress  when  we  exclude  rules, 
parliamentary  procedure,  practices  and/ 
or  precedents  of  either  House,  or  the 
consideration  of  any  matter  on  the  floor 
of  either  House?  It  cannot  be  done.  In 
my  opinion,  it  practically  nullifies  the 
brave  words  of  section  2. 

I  point  out  that  a  committee  cannot 
study  completely  and  fully  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Congress  if  It 
does  not  look  at  its  rules,  parliamentary 
procedures,  practices,  and/or  precedents. 
It  cannot  make  recommendations  for  im- 
provement in  such  organization  and  op- 
eration with  a  view  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  Congress,  simplifying  Its  opera- 
tions, improving  its  relationships  with 
other  branches  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  enabling  it  better  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution,  without 
modifying  and  improving  the  rules,  par- 
liamentary procedures,  practices,  and 
precedents. 


I  suggest  that  very  little  eflfectively  can 
be  done  with  respect  to  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress or  their  relationship  with  each 
other,  or  even  the  relationships  between 
Congress  and  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, if  we  do  not  change  drastically, 
and  revise  the  rules,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures, practices,  and  precedents  of 
both  Houses. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  fMr  Case]. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  has  been  moved  by  the  old 
nursery  jingle: 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

Yes,  my  darling  daughter. 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb. 

But  don't  go  near  the  water. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator's  sugges- 
tion is  even  better  than  mine. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  two  or  three 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
for  clarification  purposes.  First,  off- 
hand, I  do  not  recall  whether  the  proviso 
clause  was  in  this  resolution  when  it  was 
first  submitted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  proviso  clause  was 
not  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1, 
as  offered  by  me  with  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
and  77  other  Senators  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

However,  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyJ,  re- 
fused to  cospoi-sor  that  measure.  EKir- 
ing  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
election  of  President  Johnson — the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  will  check  me,  of 
course,  if  I  am  misquoting  him — the 
Senator  became  filled  with  new  zeal  con- 
cerning congressional  reorganization, 
and  he  prepared  a  resolution  which  is 
identical  with  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  in  1945  creating  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY]  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator La  FoUette  were  the  chairmen.  That 
resolution  contained  the  same  proviso. 
As  a  result  of  that  proviso,  the  commit- 
tee did  not  then  go  into  the  rules,  pro- 
cedures, and  precedents  of  either  House, 
and  therefore  did  something  less  than 
one-half  its  job. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  as  a  result  of 
an  exemplary  disregard  of  the  charter 
which  they  wrote  for  themselves,  they 
did  bring  in  certain  recommendations  In 
violation  of  the  proviso  in  their  own  res- 
olution, which  resulted  in  some  changes 
In  the  rules,  procedures,  and  precedents; 
but  that  was  done  in  spite  of  the  charter 
under  which  they  were  operating. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  at 
that  point?    I  believe  he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  one  moment  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield. 

This  year,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
introduced  his  Concurrent  Resolution  2, 
which  contained  the  identical  proviso 
which  was  in  the  original. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  has  read  the  language  on  page  3, 
line  4,   beginning  with  "Provided  fur- 


ther," specifically  charging  the  commit- 
tee with  the  right  to  study  and  recom- 
mend consolidation  and  reorganization 
of  committees.  Every  student  of  gov- 
ernment learns  in  his  college  course  that 
reorganization  of  the  vast,  sprawling 
system  of  congressional  committees  was 
one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  previ- 
ous reorganization,  which  was  done  spe- 
cifically. The  language  referred  to  spe- 
cifically authorized  this  action. 

Much  study  needs  to  be  done  on  com- 
mittee structure  once  again  because 
some  committees  are  greatly  over- 
worked and  understaffed.  Some  are  un- 
derfed with  legislative  business.  This 
problem  should  be  looked  into  for  pos- 
sible realinement.  I  believe  it  is  imoor- 
tant  to  make  a  study  and  examine  this 
problem  as  well  as  the  others. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  should  have  given  him  due  credit  for 
inserting  the  proviso  which  permits  him 
to  take  another  look  at  committees. 
However,  my  point  is  that  this  resolution 
has  the  same  unfortunate  limitations  in 
it  which  the  original  resolution  of  1945 
had,  and  that  all  that  can  be  done  now 
is  to  go  over  the  same  ground  which  was 
covered  in  1945  and  1946.  Let  us  see 
what  that  ground  is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
question,  although  I  will  follow  his 
pleasure  if  he  wishes  to  finish  his 
thought. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
strike  the  proviso  clause.  Let  me  say 
now  what  I  have  said  before  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  that  I  be- 
lieve a  considerable  amount  of  good  can 
come  from  this  resolution,  even  with  the 
proviso  of  limitation.  But  so  much  more 
good  could  come  from  it  with  the  pro- 
viso limitation  eliminated  that  I  believe 
we  should  eliminate  it. 

My  questions  are  as  follows:  First,  the 
committee  had  to  make  a  choice,  did  it 
not,  as  to  what  medium  It  would  use  for 
conducting  the  study  and  investigation, 
either  through  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  as  proposed  by  the  resolu- 
tion, or  by  calling  in  recognized  govern- 
mental and  parliamentary  experts  from 
the  laity  to  conduct  a  study  for  us,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  the  old  Hoover 
Commission,  but  with  a  modification,  or 
to  have  each  House  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent study,  or  to  have  a  joint  lay  and 
congressional  committee.  The  Rules 
Committee  decided  to  have  a  joint  con- 
gressional committee;  did  It  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.|  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  have  any  doubt,  if  we  fol- 
low the  medium  of  having  an  independ- 
ent public  commission,  a  noncongres- 
sional  committee.  Investigate  the  opera- 
tions of  Congress,  that  it  will  probably 
spend  more  time  on  rules  and  procedures 
in  Its  job  than  on  any  other  subject 
matter? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course  It  would.  The 
move  for  congressional  reform — and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  am  rather  proud  to 
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have  played  a  minor  part  in  it — has  de- 
veloped and  grown  since  1960  in  an  ex- 
traordinary way.  Later  today,  I  shall 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  an  extremely 
able  group  of  citizens  called  together  by 
the  American  Assembly  at  Arden  House 
In  New  York,  in  October  of  last  year. 
It  made  18  specific  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  Congress.  Hardly  one  of  them 
could  be  effected  under  the  proviso,  un- 
less the  joint  committee  ignored  its  own 
charter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  leads  to  the  next 
question  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Senator. 
It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  both  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CaseI,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEY],  I  and  a  goodly 
number  of  other  Senators,  have  ex- 
pressed growing  concern  in  recent  years 
over  the  loss  of  standing  of  Congress  with 
the  American  people  because  of  their 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  our  outworn 
procedures?  That  is  a  fair  statement, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  indeed  a  fair  state- 
ment. If  anything,  it  Ib  an  vmderstate- 
ment.  In  my  opinion.  The  concern  felt 
by  those  of  us  in  Congress  has  been 
multiplied  many  times  over  by  keen  stu- 
dents of  government,  both  at  the  na- 
tional and  international  level. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  committee  report 
states,  does  it  not,  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  each  body  of  House  and  Senate 
has  authority  to  provide  its  own  rules; 
therefore — if  I  follow  the  committee  cor- 
rectly— the  majority  of  the  committee 
decided  it  should  not  give  jurisdiction  to 
a  joint  committee  to  study  the  effect  of 
the  rules  on  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress? Is  that  not  the  position  of  the 
majority? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  the  ostensible 
position  of  the  majority.  However,  I 
believe  that  I  am  being  fair  and  within 
the  limits  of  senatorial  courtesy  when 
I  say  that  the  real  position  of  the  ma- 
jority is  that  they  do  not  wish  to  put 
their  support  behind  any  investigation, 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  recom- 
mendations, which  might  conceivably 
overthrow  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Senate,  which  Is  now  exercised  by  the 
minority  bipartisan  group  which  I  have 
chosen  to  call  the  Senate  establishment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  leads  me  to  this 
question:  It  is  true.  Is  It  not.  that  the 
resolution  really  proposes  a  joint  con- 
gressional committee  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  recommendations?  It  would 
have  no  authority  to  change  the  rules, 
but  only  to  present  to  us  its  findings 
and  observations  as  to  what  the  facts  are 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  operation 
of  our  present.  In  many  Instances,  out- 
worn rules? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  group  which  con- 
trols the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  apparently  fears  that  If 
an  objective  study  of  the  rules,  proce- 
dures, practices,  and  precedents  of  either 
House  were  made  by  an  objective  body. 
It  would  blow  the  whole  thing  out  and 
we  would  have  to  change  the  rules.   They 


are  not  prepared  to  let  anyone  even 
make  recommendations.  They  will  not 
even  agree  to  hold  effective  hearings  to 
determine  what  changes  should  be  made. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  in  a  minute. 
The  position  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  such 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  thorough- 
going investigation  of  these  matters  by 
the  subcommittee.  It  is  impossible'  to 
get  a  discharge  petition  because  of  the 
way  this  group  operates.  So  long  as  the 
subcommittee,  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  full  committee,  chooses  to  sit  on 
the  hatch,  so  to  speak,  we  can  be  sure 
that  no  successful  effort  will  be  made  to 
change  the  rules,  procedures,  and  so 
forth,  of  the  Senate.  This  is  what  has 
led  me  to  believe,  along  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  and  others,  that 
perhaps,  inasmuch  as  that  is  the  situ- 
ation, we  would  do  well  to  try  to  adopt 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  would  en- 
able us  to  bring  back  some  objective 
recommendations  with  respect  to  what 
should  be  done  about  the  cancer  that  is 
eating  out  the  heart  of  this  Institution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  permit  me — and  I  would 
like  comments  on  what  I  am  saying — 
all  I  am  doing  at  this  stage  of  the  de- 
bate is  to  try  to  get  myself  correctly 
oriented  as  to  what  the  objectives  are. 
It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  we  have  a  be- 
whiskered  precedential  rule  of  comity 
between  the  two  Houses,  under  which 
the  Senate  never  comments  upon  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  House,  and 
the  House  supposedly  never  comments 
on  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
Senate? 

As  Members  of  both  bodies  know,  what 
is  done  in  each  body,  and  the  rules  main- 
tained in  each  body,  have  great  effect 
in  a  multitude  of  instances  upon  the  leg- 
islative parliamentary  operation  of  both 
bodies.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  It  not  also  true  that 
off  the  fioor  of  the  House  and  off  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  when  we  get  together  in 
joint  meeting  and  imofliclally 

Mr.  CLARK.    Even  in  conference? 

Mr  MORSE.  Yes ;  even  in  conference. 
I  was  referring  to  unofficial  meetings, 
but  sometimes  this  is  true  also  in  official 
meetings.  Is  it  not  true  that  on  such 
occasions  Invariably  we  say  to  one  an- 
other, "When  are  we  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  cleaning  up  the  rules  of  each 
of  our  establishments  so  that  both  can 
operate  more  effectively?"  That  attitude 
Is  rather  prevalent.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.    It  is  almost  universal. 

Mr.  MORSE.    It  is  prevalent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  certainly  the  ma- 
jority view. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  not  the  resolu- 
tion, with  the  proviso  clause  eliminated, 
provide  us  with  a  medium  whereby  re- 
spected leaders  of  the  two  Houses,  who 
would  be  appointed  to  the  committee, 
could  sit  down  and  come  to  grips,  as 
Representatives  and  Senators,  with  what 
they  know  are  the  procediu?es  In  each 
body  and  what  ought  to  be  provided  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  body 


in  which  the  existing  procedure  prevails, 
but  also  helping  the  other  body,  because 
of  the  effect  of  that  procedure  in  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  on  the  transac- 
tion of  business  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  would  add  to  his  thought  only 
the  observation  that  if  there  were  some 
concern  expressed  because  of  our  tradi- 
tion of  courtesy  of  one  body  to  the  other, 
and  if  some  Senators  were  not  happy 
about  Members  of  the  House  making  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  a  very  simple  procedure 
would  be  available.  If  the  12  members 
of  the  committee  had  talked  it  over  to- 
gether, and  there  were  such  a  concern, 
the  Senate  Members  could  report  back 
to  the  Senate  en  proposed  changes  in  the 
Senate  rules,  and  the  House  Members 
could  report  back  to  the  House  on  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  House  rules. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  gather,  from  both  the 
resolution  and  the  committee  rep>ort,  that 
If  the  committee  were  to  adopt  a  recom- 
mendation it  would  require  a  majority 
vote  of  the  six  Members  from  the  Senate 
and  of  the  six  from  the  House;  therefore, 
there  would  be  no  great  danger  of  the 
final  report  containing  any  recommen- 
dation that  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
and  a  majority  of  the  Representatives 
did  not  approve.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct.  There  Is  further  protection. 
Because  of  the  way  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  drawn  his  resolu- 
tion, a  completely  bipartisan  group  would 
comprise  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee. Three  Members  from  each 
House  would  be  Republicans  and  three 
Members  from  each  House  would  be 
Democrats. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  not  take  any 
more  time,  except  to  add  this  point, 
to  reinforce,  I  hope,  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
an  excellent  opportunity,  offered  by  the 
Senator's  motion  to  strike,  to  demon- 
strate to  the  people  of  the  country  that 
Members  of  Congress  themselves,  in  a 
duly  appoiijted  joint  committee,  are  now 
ready  to  answer  the  demands  of  the 
public  that  we  proceed  to  grapple  with 
the  archaic  rules  of  both  Houses.  By 
selecting  12  Members  from  both  bodies, 
who  would  go  to  work  with  a  thorough 
study — and  of  course  they  would  call  in 
for  advice  and  assistance  recognized 
parliamentary  experts  and  governmen- 
tal experts — we  would  demonstrate  to 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  that 
we  will  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

If  we  retain  the  proviso  clause  in  the 
resolution  it  will  weaken  our  position 
with  the  public,  and  the  public  will  say, 
"They  will  not  come  to  grips  with  their 
procedures.  They  are  not  really  going 
to  tackle  what  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania says  is  the  real  heart  of  the 
problem ;  namely,  the  archaic  rules."  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  point  out  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  in  an  editorial,  has  already  in- 
dicated its  skepticism  about  the  validity 
of  the  resolution  with  the  proviso  clause 
in  it.  From  editorial  comment  gen- 
erally, It  Is  obvious  what  would  be  done 
If  the  proviso  clause  were  left  in. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand 
the  thrust  of  the  discussion  or  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  an  appropriate  re- 
minder is  that  each  House  is  the  judge 
of  its  own  rules.  So  the  House  would 
have  to  take  action  to  curb  the  power  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  and  the 
Senate  would  modify  the  Senate  senior- 
ity system 

Mr.  CLARK..    No,  no. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  abolish  rule 
XXII.  The  Constitution,  in  section  5 
of  article  I  provides: 

Sec.  5.  Each  house  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
the  Elections.  Returns  and  Qualifications  of 
its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business; 
but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  com- 
pel the  Attendance  of  absent  Members,*  In 
such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as 
each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its 
Proceedings,  punish  Its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly Behavior,  and,  with  the  Concurrenc* 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

The  Washington  Post  may  be  in  favor 
of  the  Senate  judging  the  House  and  the 
House  judging  the  Senate,  but  the  Con- 
stitution provides  otherwise,  and  I  am 
sure  that  even  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  congressional  reform  on  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Washington  Post  would  not 
advocate  overriding  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa misimderstood  the  thrust  of  my 
argument  and  the  thrust  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Or^on  if  he 
wishes  to  make  his  own  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  states  my  position.  I  said 
we  had  several  choices  for  this  study. 
We  could  use  a  laymen's  commission  on 
the  model  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  or 
we  could  use  a  joint  commission  of  the 
Congress,  or  we  could  use  a  mixed  com- 
mission of  laymen  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

But  I  made  the  point  that  if  they  made 
such  a  study  as  a  Hoover  Commission 
type  of  body,  they  would  be  bound  to 
make  findings  and  recommendations  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  by  way  of 
changing  the  rules  of  the  two  bodies.  I 
made  the  point,  as  I  said  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma?;  that  we  have  not  pro- 
posed to  authorize  this  committee  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  House  or  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The 
purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  present 
the  facts  to  the  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations for  each  body  to  do  what  it 
wishes.  If  the  committee  says  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  change  in  rule  XXn  or 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  change  in  the 
power  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House  or  that  there  ought  to  be  a  change 
In  the  procedure  for  discharging  a  com- 
mittee of  a  bill  over  on  the  House  side, 
the  House  would  still  have  to  adopt  the 
proposed  change,  and  the  Senate  would 
have  to  adopt  any  proposed  change  of 
.its  rules. 

The  advantage  would  be  that  we  would 
then  have  a  body  of  facts  and  recom- 


mendations based  upon  what  I  think  the 
public  would  accept  as  an  objective  study. 
It  would  be  pretty  difficult  for  the  House 
and  Senate  to  fly  in  the  face  of  that  study 
vuiless  they  could  show  that  those  who 
drafted  the  study  were  wrong  in  their 
facts.  I  believe  that  is  the  advantage  of 
the  study. 

I  am  not  proposing,  and,  under  the 
Constitution,  I  could  not  propose,  other- 
wise. We  are  the  judges  of  our  own 
rules. 

But  I  thought  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  my  main 
purpose,  as  I  have  advocated  this  kind 
of  study,  was  to  develop  a  body  of  infor- 
mation that  would  inform  and  enlighten 
the  public  as  to  the  type  of  changes  that 
ought  to  be  adopted,  in  the  judgment  of 
a  group  in  which  we  would  have  confi- 
dence. If  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
study,  and  if  we  are  to  leave  it  up  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  act  independ- 
ently, without  the  kind  of  supporting 
study  that  I  am  talking  about.  Senators 
in  the  year  2050  will  be  talking  about  the 
same  iiroblems  we  are  talking  about 
today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  In  one  short  sentence  I  should 
like  to  dispose  of  the  argument  made  by 
my  able  friend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney].  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  we  are 
discussing.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
a  joint  committee  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. The  Constitution  provides  that 
each  House  must  adopt  its  own  rules.  It 
does  not  say  a  word  about  recommenda- 
tions. I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
through  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
or  to  my  friends  In  the  Senate  establish- 
ment or  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  the  difference  between  recom- 
mendations made  by  a  joint  body  and  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  difference  is  so  great 
that  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  I  have  not  been  able  to  make 
my  position  clear. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr. , CLARK.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  wish  to  reiterate  the  point.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  happy  to  have  this  proviso  out. 
It  was  out  of  Concurrent  Resolution  1 
when  30  Senators  cosponsored  that  meas- 
ure the  year  before  last.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  put  It  in. 
When  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  and  I  moved  to  strike  It  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  there  was  what  was  In 
effect  a  filibuster.  It  was  a  filibuster  be- 
cause the  bipartisan  Senate  establish- 
ment knew  perfectly  well  that  If  the  ques- 
tion came  to  a  vote,  we  would  win.  So 
they  would  not  allow  it  to  go  to  a  vote.  I 
ask  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  If  the  real 
reason  that  the  proviso  is  included  Is 
that  he  is  afraid  he  could  not  get  his 
resolution  before  the  Senate  for  a  vote 
if  he  left  out  that  proviso. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  that  Is  not  the 
reason.  For  over  20  years  I  have  watched 
the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  others.  I  have 
watched  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  TMr.  Clark]  attempt  con- 
gressional reform  which  he  has  never 
been  able  to  achieve,  although  he  has  put 
In  more  work  than  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  or  any  other  Senator  or  any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  congressional 
study  of  rule  XXII.  Due  to  the  diligent 
efforts  of  distinguished  members  of  this 
body,  the  dissatisfaction  with  rule  XXn 
is  well  known  and  the  problems  are  well 
documented.  The  purpose  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  is  to  study  the  myriad 
matters  that  will  help  make  the  legisla- 
tive machinery  more  efficient.  We  are 
concerned  particularly  with  questions  of 
committee  strength,  staff,  technical  and 
mechanical  assistance,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  complete  my  statement? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  we  start  work- 
ing to  repeal  rule  XXII,  we  should  begin 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania's 
resolution  which  I  believe  is  the  subject 
of  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  We  should  get  a 
clearcut  vote  from  that  committee  on 
the  question  of  rule  XXII.  Any  amount 
of  study  that  we  would  imdertake  on  rule 
XXII  would  not  add  one  iota  of  informa- 
tion to  the  fund  ^  knowledge  of  the 
newest  Member  of  tire  Senate,  because 
he  would  certainly  be  as  well  informed  as 
I  am,  after  some  14  or  15  years,  in  rela- 
tion to  rule  XXII.  That  Is  a  subject  on 
which  Senators  come  into  this  body  with 
a  thorough  knowledge.  Therefore,  I  see 
little  cause  to  sit  down  and  study  rule 
XXII  By  saying  that  our  Senate  rules 
are  completely  archaic  and  that  we 
ought  to  make  another  attempt  at  reor- 
ganization, he  wishes  to  have  another 
fight  on  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  again  like  to 
disabuse  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  of 
another  firmly  fixed  idea  which  is  In  his 
mind,  and  which  is  not  correct.  Every 
time  the  question  of  rule  XXII  has  arisen 
I  have  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma — and  I  repeat  it — that  I  am 
not  here  concerned  about  rule  XXH.  We 
can  take  care  of  that  in  the  Senate  In 
God's  good  time.  Though  it  may  be  a 
long  time  coming,  it  will  come.  But  if 
the  Senator  thinks  that  I  am  worried 
about  rule  XXII,  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
to  change  the  proviso  so  that  instead  of 
reading  in  the  comprehensive  way  in 
which  it  now  appears — that  we  cannot 
touch  any  rule,  any  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, any  practice,  or  any  precedent 
of  either  House — making  It  a  study 
largely  valueless — it  would  read  In  the 
following  way : 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution  shall  be  construed  as  author- 
izing the  committee  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  rule  XXII. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
agree  with  me  on  that  point,  we  can  be 
out  of  here  in  10  minutes,  because  I  could 
not  care  less  about  rule  XXII  being  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  undoubt- 
edly noticed  that  the  sponsors  of  the  con- 
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current  resolution  now!  number  56.  I 
would  hesitate  to  agree  to  one  amend- 
ment to  please  one  Senator,  and  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  secure  the  agreement 
of  the  other  55  cosponsors.  For  that 
reason  I  would  certainly  not  be  willing 
to  change  the  concurrent  resolution.  At 
least  we  have  had  experience  with  a  sim- 
ilar resolution.  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  verbatim  to  the  one  adopted  in 
1946.  One  of  the  reasons  it  was  written 
in  that  way  was  so  that  there  would  be 
no  question  about  what  could  be  accom- 
plished. Under  the  original  resolution 
we  accomplished  38  reforms.  Some  were 
rather  minor,  I  admit,  but  some  reforms 
were  major  in  character  so  far  as  the 
committee  system  is  concerned.  For 
that  reason  I  believe  that  the  proposal 
comes  too  late.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  said  that 
the  specific  exclusion  of  rule  XXII  might 
make  the  change  of  language  acceptable 
to  the  sponsors  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. I  have  read  the  Senator's  book  and 
I  have  heard  his  valuable  statements.  I 
know  he  has  several  rules  in  mind,  but 
none  of  them  seem  to  be  of  as  great  an 
import  in  the  operations  of  the  Senate 
except  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  ■  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  point  out  to  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  56  Senators 
supported  his  resolution  as  it  came  to  the 
floor  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  now  there 
are  only  55.  If  we  could  bring  more 
Senators  to  the  fioor,  that  number  might 
be  brought  down  to  45  or  40.  There 
might  be  a  majority  for  the  motion.  I 
am  trying  to  induce  Senators  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  measure.  We  know  how 
difficult  that  is,  in  view  of  the  way  we 
operate. 

I  should  like  to  disabuse  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  as  to  what  is  so  impor- 
tant in  changing  the  rules.  He  said  he 
has  read  my  various  statements.  I  am 
flattered  that  he  has.  I  am  most  flattered 
that  he  has  read  my  book.  I  trust  that 
it  did  not  put  him  to  Sleep. 

Last  year  I  made  27  separate  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  Senate 
rules.  I  intend  to  reintroduce  them. 
There  was  only  one  that  related  to  rule 
XXII.  I  am  prepared  to  let  rule  XXII 
meet  its  own  fate  in  due  course. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  seldom  disagree  with  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  I  do  not  join  him  in  his  will- 
ingness to  jettison  rule  XXII  changes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  make  one  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  CASE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  intend  to  jetti- 
son proposed  rule  XXU  changes.  I  say 
that  we  can  handle  that  subject  in  an- 
other way  than  through  the  present 
measure.  I 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  equally 
strong  with  me  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  favor  of  majority 
cloture. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  favor  of  majority  clo- 
ture. 


Of  course,  that  question  Is  now  pend- 
ing, and  we  have  assurance  that  It  will 
come  before  the  Senate  shortly.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  make  the  point  that 
these  rules  need  changing,  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution  in  getting 
things  done,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of 
the  very  cause  in  which  so  many  people 
are  interested;  namely,  resistance  to 
change  in  the  protection  of  the  individ- 
ual Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  the  Chamber.  On  a  nvunber 
of  occasions  he  has  been  taken  off  his 
feet  by  a  motion  to  table.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  me,  but  more  of- 
ten to  him,  because  he  Is  more  active 
than  I.  A  discussion  of  serious  amend- 
ments has  been  practically  blanketed, 
and  consideration  has  been  prevented  by 
that  kind  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  leader  or  whoever  is  acting  in 
that  capacity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   CLARK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  have  never  been  taken 
off  my  feet  by  a  motion  to  table.     I 
merely  had  my  head  "chopped  off"  by  a 
guillotine  called  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  CASE.  Of  course;  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  never  been  taken  off 
his  feet;  that  was  a  misstatement.  So 
long  as  he  can  talk,  he  can  hold  the 
fioor,  as  any  Senator  can.  But  as  soon 
as  he  loses  the  floor,  he  is  subject  t^ 
having  the  matter  in  which  he  is  deeply 
interested  eliminated  entirely  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 

This  is  a  very  bad  proposal.  It  Is  an 
illustration  of  the  needfor  rules  changes, 
not  only  to  make  the  institution  of  the 
Senate  more  vigorous  and  more  able  to 
act  against  a  determined  minority,  but 
also  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of 
even  a  single  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  part  in  the  proposed  rule  changes 
that  has  been  taken  by  both  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  have  just 
spoken.  I  have  been  much  pleased  to 
have  them  as  my  spokesmen,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  support  them  with  my  vote. 
I  feel  that  we  are  seeking  to  modernize 
our  procedures  and  to  bring  them  abreast 
of  the  times,  if  only  by  halves,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  said,  by 
merely  repeating  a  situation  which  faced 
Congress  when  the  Moni'oney-La  FoUette 
bill  was  passed  and  which  will  result  in 
exactly  the  same  sequel.  We  shall  be 
precisely  where  we  are  now  in  a  rela- 
tively short  number  of  years  after  exact- 
ly the  same  kind  of  limited  reform. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  from  New 
York  was  a  Member  of  the  House  in  those 
days,  was  he  not? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  well  re- 
members that  because  of  a  proviso  iden- 
tical to  the  proviso  we  are  now  asked  to 
accept,  the  La  FoUette-Monroney  com- 
mittee concluded  that  they  should  not 
consider  the  operation  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules.  Now  we  hope  we 
have  that  situation  curbed. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  certainly  sup- 
port the  Senator's  motion.  But  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  about  a  matter  in  which 
I  have  a  strong  interest.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in  his  gracious 
manner,  can  help  us. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  there  Is 
excluded  from  the  resolution  any  ques- 
tion of  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  Senate, 
a  subject  on  which  we  have  made  a  kind 
of  abortive  start  by  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  committee  which  has 
never  been  established  and  appoint- 
ments to  which  are  under  consideration 
now?  I  wondered  whether  that  pro- 
posal would  be  barred  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will 
defer  to  me  for  a  moment,  I  suggest  to 
him  that  he,  as  a  lawyer,  look  at  the 
word  "practices"  to  see  whether,  per- 
haps, that  would  not  prohibit  the 
recommendation  of  a  code  of  ethics,  as 
is  suggested. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  there  should  be  a  possible 
conflict.  The  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed committee  would  be  the  result  of 
statutory  law.  As  I  understand,  the 
proposal  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  become  law. 

Mr.' JAVITS.  I  am  not  speaking  in 
opposition  now.  I  feel  sympathetic 
toward  what  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  seeking  to  do;  but  I  am  refer- 
ring to  a  different  matter.  The  Senate 
has  agreed  to  a  Senate  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  bipartisan  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  to  pass  upon  questions  of  an 
ethical  character  in  the  Senate.  We 
have  not  established  any  standards  of 
ethics  which  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  rules.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
joint  committee  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  if  one  were  established 
under  the  pending  resolution,  could  not 
do  that.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  it 
is  his  design — and  I  am  sure  he  has 
thought  the  question  through — that  this 
is  one  subject  of  which  the  joint  commit- 
tee to  be  appointed  under  the  pending 
resolution  would  be  seized,  or  whether  It 
would  not.  I  speak  of  the  authority  of 
the  joint  committee  although  it  might 
not  exercise  it,  to  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate, as  a  part  of  the  rules,  a  code  of 
ethical  conduct  for  Senators  and  their 
employees. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  Committee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion would  have  any  authority  to  ex- 
amine into  a  matter  which  had  already 
been  taken  care  of  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate.  Therefore  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  change  of  the  rules  for  us  to  consider 
a  recommendation  to  modify  what  had 
already  been  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
modify  what  had  been  adopted.  But  I 
take  it.  then,  that  whether  it  is  because 
the  Senate  has  acted  or  because  of  ex- 
clusions which  are  here  incorporated,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  not  con- 
sider it  within  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  to  recommend 
a  code  of  ethics  for  Senators  and  their 
employees  as  a  part  of  its  recommenda- 
tion. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  seriously  doubt 
whether,  having  adopted  a  resolution  to 
establish  such  a  committee,  on  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
agreed  to  serve  if  one  is  established, 
the  Reorganization  Committee  should 
preempt  or  presume  to  take  over  work 
that  had  been  entrusted,  as  recently  as 
a  few  months  ago,  to  a  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Ethics  Procedures  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  has  been  de- 
veloped today  with  respect  to  ethics  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  have  developed  with 
respect  to  procedures  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  other  rules  of  the  Senate 
clearly  indicate  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  require  a  substantial  reinven- 
torying  of  the  reforms  which  have  here- 
tofore gone  under  the  banner  of  the 
Monroney-La  Follette  resolution.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  inadequate  to  the  occasion 
and  to  the  work  of  the  Senate  in  this 
modem  age.  I  am  deeply  troubled  about 
how  the  Senate  can  be  tied  up  if  some 
Senator  desires  to  do  so.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  very  survival  of 
the  Nation  may  be  at  stake,  we  have  no 
procedures  by  which  we  can  determine 
that  other  rules  shall  apply  because  the 
Nation  might  go  up  in  flames  if  they  did 
not.  There  are  many  differences  of 
opinion  on  that  point. 

Because  the  Senate  could  be  tied  up  in 
knots,  no  matter  what  issue  might  be  at 
stake.  I  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  untie 
ourselves — to  disenthrall  ourselves,  as 
Lincoln  said — and  I  shall  support  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  allow  his  motion  to  come  to 
a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  shall  ask  for  such 
a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  intend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  so.  At  least,  let 
us  see  how  many  Senators  feel,  as  we 
do.  that  this  prop)osal  is  something  to 
build  upon  in  order  to  get  half  a  loaf. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  considerably  more  astute  and 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  legislation 
in  the  Senate  than  I  am.  Eight  Senators 
are  now  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Enough  Senators 
are  now  in  the  Chamber  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  suggestions,  but 
I  shall  not  ask  for  them  now. 

The  Senator  knows  the  fate  of  the 
pearls  of  wisdom  which  have  been 
emitted  from  the  well-tested  voices  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
myself.  He  knows  full  well  that,  as 
usual,  we  are  talking  to  an  empty  Cham- 
ber. If  we  could  devise  some  pro- 
cedure— and  now  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  majority  leader — either  toward  the 
end  of  today  or  possibly  tomorrow,  when 
we  could  obtain  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  limit  debate  to  15  minutes 
on  each  side,  so  that  more  Senators 
might  come  to  the  Chamber  to  listen  to 
us,  we  might  be  able  to  reach  a  vote. 

The  Senator  knows  well  what  will 
happen.     The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 


is  one  of  the  most  popular  Members  of 
this  body.  He  comes  before  it  with  a 
proposal  which  he  strongly  supports. 
He  has  the  overwhelming  support  of  a 
7  to  2  vote  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  He  has  on  his  side 
my  dear  friend  from  Massachusetts,  who 
was  an  original  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1  without  this 
proviso  in  it  last  year;  but  now,  for  rea- 
sons that  I  am  sure  are  quite  appro- 
priate, he  has  gone  over  to  the  other 
side.  We  shall  have  ourselves  voted 
down,  because  Senators  will  not  be  pres- 
ent in  sufficient  numbers  to  listen  to 
what  is  said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  the  astound- 
ing attendance  he  has  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  unusually  high. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  seen  an 
attendance  like  this  on  a  vital  bill  for 
a  long  time.  The  other  day  there  was  a 
major  debate  on  foreign  aid,  but  I  do 
not  believe  there  were  in  attendance  half 
the  number  of  Senators  now  in  the 
Chamber.   So  I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  said  I  was  opposed  to  the 
resolution.  I  strongly  favor  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  shall  support  his  amendment.  If  his 
amendment  should  be  rejected — I  hope  it 
will  not  be— and  all  that  is  left  is  the 
inadequate  coverage  that  the  resolution 
would  then  have  with  the  proviso  in  it, 
I  would  vote  for  it  as  something  that  was 
better  than  nothing.  It  would  not  be 
as  strong  as  I  should  like  to  have  it.  I 
wish  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
even  vote  for  it  myself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand from  the  majority  leader  that  the 
fine  attendance  in  the  Chamber  is  an 
adequate  number  to  order  a  yea  and  nay 
vote.  Therefore,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me  so  that  I 
may  make  a  statement  about  a  matter 
unrelated  to  this  subject? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
te  glad  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  put  this  matter  aside. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  to  be  laboring  under  any  mis- 
conception that  he  will  obtain  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  fix  the  time 
to  vote.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  the  two  Senators  from  Arkansas 
are  asking  for. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
started  to  ask  that  there  be  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  fix  the  time 
to  vote  on  his  motion  to  strike.  I  shall 
object  to  that. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield,  but  first 
let  me  question  the  Senator  on  a  proce- 
dural matter.   Does  not  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  agree  with  me  that  we  ought  to 
find  some  device  by  which  we  can  bring 
Senators  to  the  Chamber  so  that  this 
measure  can  be  explained  to  them?  How 
else  can  we  accomplish  this  except  by  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  makes  the  Sena- 
tor think  that  they  would  come  then? 
Many  times  in  the  past  we  have  been  in 
the  Chamber  for  a  vote.  The  bells  would 
ring  for  the  vote,  and  Senators  would 
flock  through  the  door.  A  staff  assistant 
would  be  standing  there  and  say,  "It  is 
the  Clark  amendment,  and  the  vote  is 
'no.'  " 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  now  and  then  they 
would  say  "It  is  the  Morse  amendment, 
and  the  vote  is 'no.' " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  now  and  then, 
but  almost  always. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
colloquy  between  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  I  thought  an  encouraging  note 
was  struck  and  that  at  some  time  we 
might  be  able  to  expect  the  appointment 
of  Members  to  the  committee  appointed 
last  year  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
congressional  ethics.  Is  there  any  sub- 
stance to  such  hope? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
any  statement  if  the  Senator  cares  to  ex- 
pand on  that  question.  We  have  been 
awaiting  an  announcement  with  bated 
breath. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  appropriate 
time,  it  will  be  announced. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
word  from  Olympus  as  to  when  the  ap- 
propriate time  will  be? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Not  too  long. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
state  a  rumor  which  I  have  heard— and  if 
it  is  false,  I  hope  the  majority  leader  will 
correct  me.  It  has  been  rumored  that, 
of  the  100  Senators,  6  cannot  be  found  to 
serve  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  glad  of  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  rumor,  but  I  did  not  believe  it.  J 
cannot  conceive  that  there  are  not  six 
Senators  who  would  serve.  I  am  sure 
that  will  not  be  a  problem. 

I  personally  feel  that  it  would  be  most 
demeaning  to  the  Senate  for  anyone  to 
entertain  seriously  that  rumor. 

I  share  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  that  the  appoint- 
ments will  be  made  promptly.  We  have 
great  responsibility  for  the  standing  of 
the  Senate. 

It  concerns  me  as  much  as  it  concerns 
the  majority  leader.  I  believe  Senators 
will  find  that  when  we  act  on  this  meas- 
ure, whatever  may  be  the  limitations  of 
our  action,  it  will  be  received  with  great 
approval  by  people  generally.  The  peo- 
ple are  very  deeply  concerned  that  Con- 
gress has  imposed  standards  on  others 
which  we  have  been  slow  to  impose  on 
ourselves.  It  is  not  too  creditable. 
Everything  that  has  happened  is  past. 

The  Senator  is  laconic.  I  know  that 
he  was  not  100-percent  serious.  I  know 
the  Senator  considers  this  matter  as  se- 
riously as  any  of  us. 
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I  hope  there  will  be  action  within  a 
very  short  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  loquacious  in  order  to  explain  any- 
thing. He  can  be  concise  and  say  yes  or 
no.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  I 
was  not  fooling. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  just  left  an  important  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  support  the  resolution  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  as  written.  I 
took  part  in  the  debate  when  the  meas- 
ure came  before  the  Senate  20  years 
ago. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  believe 
that  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  adopted,  there  will 
be  great  division  among  ourselves,  where- 
as, if  we  follow  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  we  shall  accomplish  some- 
thing to  modernize  the  way  in  which 
Congress  works. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
to  my  good  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  has  not  been 
present  during  the  entire  debate,  that 
perhaps  he  will  chuckle  when  he  reads 
the  Congressional  Rbcord  tomorrow 
morning  and  sees  references  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  acted  in  the  same  fashion 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  was  a  cosponsor  of  a  resolution  last 
year  which  did  not  contain  this  proviso 
in  it. 

The  Senator  has  evei-y  right  to  change 
his  mind.    I  respect  his  honesty. 


OVERPLANTING  OF  RICE  AND  COT- 
TON ALLOTMENTS  IN  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
some  few  days  ago  a  question  arose  in 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  certain  over- 
plantings  of  cotton  and  rice  allotments 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  A  statement 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
covering  up  some  pei'tinent  information 
that  should  be  made  available. 

Upon  learning  of  the  statement  and 
the  information  that  was  placed  in  the 
Record,  I  immediately  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  give  me  a  full 
report  on  the  action  it  had  taken  and 
the  present  status  of  the  investigation 
being  conducted. 

I  received  a  letter  today  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Agricultiire,  Mr.  Charles 
Murphy,  permanent  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter,  dated  March  8,  1965,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Agricultttre, 
Washington.  D.O.,  March  8, 196S. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCuxlan, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McCleli4An:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  an  up-to-date  re- 
port on  our  investigation  Into  overplantlngs 
of  rice  and  cotton  allotments  In  Arkansas. 

As  you  will  recall  from  your  earlier  discus- 
sions of  this  investigation  with  the  Depart- 


ment, ovir  first  indication  of  overplantlngs 
of  allotments  came  from  an  audit  of  the 
Woodruff  ASC  county  office  in  March  1964. 
This  audit  had  been  scheduled  for  April  of 
that  year,  but  In  February  an  allegation  of 
payoffs  to  performance  checkers  In  the  county 
to  permit  overplantlngs  for  the  1963  crop 
was  received.  We  reported  the  allegation  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  In 
March  our  Inspector  general  began  the  audit 
In  cooperation  with  the  FBI  Investigation  of 
the  alleged  payoffs. 

No  Indications  of  bribery  or  payoffs  were 
uncovered,  but  our  audit  turned  up  evidence 
of  overplanting.  By  that  time,  much  of  the 
land  had  been  reworked  In  preparation  for 
the  1964  crop,  and  the  full  extent  of  over- 
planting  In  1963  could  not  be  determined. 

The  decision  was  then  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  special  audits  of  the  perform- 
ance checks  of  the  1964  cotton  and  rice  allot- 
ments. These  performance  checks  normally 
are  made  In  the  summer  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  acreage  allotments.  St.  Francis 
and  Craighead  Counties  were  selected  for  the 
audit. 

The  St.  Francis  axidlt  began  in  late  August 
and  disclosed  indications  of  overplanting. 
The  Craighead  County  audit  began  In  late 
September,  and  this,  too,  uncovered  evidence 
of  overplanting.  We  began  a  full  Investiga- 
tion of  both  counties  immediately,  and  ex- 
tended the  investigation  at  the  same  time 
into  two  additional  counties. 

By  late  October,  these  investigations  had 
shown  that  overplantlngs  were  widespread 
enough  that  our  investigators  suspected  the 
practice  could  extend  throughout  the  cotton 
and  ricegrowing  area  of  the  State.  Addi- 
tional help  would  be  needed  if  a  broad  Inves- 
tigation were  to  be  completed  In  time  for 
us  to  make  an  accurate  finding — and  to  en- 
able farmers  who  had  complied  with  their 
allotments  to  market  their  product  free  of 
suspicion. 

We  organized  Investigators  from  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  together  with 
nearly  100  ASC  employees  from  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  into  a  spe- 
cial task  force  of  teams  to  carry  out  rapid 
and  Intensive  investigations,  Including  re- 
measurement  of  allotments,  in  30  major  cot- 
ton and  rice-producing  counties  in  Arkansas. 
These  teams  completed  remeasurements  of 
allotments  in  these  counties  by  early  Febru- 
ary of  this  year. 

In  the  32  counties  where  we  made  the  In- 
vestigations, we  found  widespread  overplant- 
lngs in  5.  In  six  counties,  no  evidence  of 
significant  overplantlngs  was  found.  In  the 
remaining  21  counties,  while  there  were  In- 
dividual cases  of  significant  overplanting, 
the  practice  was  not  found  to  be  widespread. 
Overall,  our  Investigation  disclosed  evi- 
dence to  show  that  6,830  acres  of  cotton  and 
3,009  acres  of  rice  were  planted  in  excess  of 
the  allotments  held  by  farmers.  Almost 
three-fourths  of  the  total  overplantlngs  for 
both  crops  was  found  in  the  five  counties 
where  the  practice  was  widespread. 

The  Information  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  this  massive  Investigation  is  being 
processed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Further  In- 
vestigations are  underway  to  pinpoint  the 
need  for  additional  legal  and  administrative 
actions  to  prevent  this  type  of  situation  from 
recurring. 

At  this  point,  the  Department  is  proceed- 
ing along  two  directions:  Reports  are  being 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment where  evidence  suggests  that  crim- 
inal prosecution  or  civil  action  should  be 
considered;  and  administrative  action  by 
this  Department  is  underway  to  assess  over- 
planting  penalties  and  to  recover  Federal 
funds  which  were  Improperly  obtained. 

Legal  action  could  Involve  both  farmers 
and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion employees  in  Arkansas.  For  considera- 
tion of  legal  action,  two  reports  have  already 


been  submitted  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  additional  reports  will  follow. 

Overplanting  penalties  totaling  over  $487 
thousand  already  have  been  assessed  by  this 
Department  In  these  cases  and  over  $395 
thousand  of  these  penalties  have  already 
been  paid.  We  are  preparing  a  more  detailed 
report  of  these  actions,  and  I  will  provide 
you  with  copies  as  soon  as  additional  per- 
tinent information  is  received  from  Arkansas. 

In  addition  to  possible  legal  action  against 
some  Arkansas  ASC  employees,  the  Depart- 
ment is  considering  personnel  actions  where 
laxity  or  poor  performance  has  been  discov- 
ered. Investigation  into  this  matter  Is  con- 
tinuing. 

Until  these  actions  have  been  completed, 
particularly  where  they  relate  to  possible 
criminal  prosecution,  we  have  refrained  from 
any  formal  announcements  as  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  allowing  the  coiirts  to  determine  the 
guilt  or  Innocence  of  any  Individuals  In- 
volved. The  existence  of  an  investigation 
and  the  reasons  for  it  have  been  widely 
publicized  in  Arkansas  and  the  surrounding 
States.  This  Department  has  pressed  this 
investigation  vigorously  and  zealously,  with 
over  125  investigators  and  other  Department 
personnel  Involved  in  the  case  at  Its  peak. 
In  view  of  this  widespread  and  Intensive  in- 
vestigation by  this  Department,  any  allega- 
tion that  the  Department  Is  attempting  to 
cover  up  the  situation  In  Arkansas  Is  self- 
contradictory  on  the  face  of  it. 

I  hope  this  letter  is  responsive  to  your  re- 
quest. Yovir  Interest  has  been  appreciated, 
and  we  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Department's  actions  to  enforce 
the  law  fully  and  without  favor  which  you 
Indicated  at  the  February  meeting  In  your 
office  to  discuss  the  case. 

As  soon  as  a  full  and  complete  report  on 
this  case  can  be  prepared.  It  will  be  made 
available,  and  I  am  certain  that  a  detailed 
review  will  show  that  the  Department  acted 
promptly  and  vigorously  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  the  Integrity  of  these  pro- 
grams which  are  Its  responsibility. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  three  or  four 
paragraphs  of  the  letter.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Agriculture  Department  is  covering 
up  a  scandal.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  acted 
with  diligence  and  vigor  in  these  matters. 

The  letter  reflects  that  about  a  year 
ago  the  Department  received  informa- 
tion that  there  were  some  manipulations 
or  payoffs  occurring  in  Arkansas  with 
respect  to  overplanting.  It  immediately 
started  an  investigation.  It  did  not  find 
any  evidence  of  payoff,  but  found  an  in- 
dication of  overplanting  in  some  counties. 

The  letter  states  that: 

By  late  October  Investigation  showed  that 
overplants  were  widespread  enough  that  our 
Investigators  suspected  the  practice  could 
extend  throughout  the  cotton  and  rice  grow- 
ing area  of  the  State.  Additional  help  would 
be  needed  If  a  broad  Investigation  were  to 
be  completed  In  time  for  us  to  make  an  ac- 
cvirate  finding — and  to  enable  farmers  who 
had  complied  with  their  allotments  to  market 
their  product  free  of  suspicion. 

So  the  Department  proceeded  with  the 
investigation,  and  covered  32  counties. 
Among  the  32  counties  where  the  inves- 
tigation was  made,  widespread  over- 
plantings  were  found  in  5.  In  six  coun- 
ties, there  was  no  evidence  of  significant 
overplantlngs  found.  In  the  remaining 
21  counties,  while  there  were  individual 
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cases  of  significant  overplanting,  the 
practice  was  not  found  to  be  widespread. 

The  investigators  found  that  6,830 
acres  of  cotton  and  3,009  acres  of  rice 
were  planted  in  excess  of  the  allotments 
held  by  farmers,  and  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  overplantings  for 
both  crops  were  found  in  the  five  counties 
where  the  practice  was  widespread.     ^ 

They  pointed  out  the  actions  that  have 
been  taken. 

They  point  out  that  overplanting  pen- 
alties totaling  over  S487.000  have  already 
been  assessed  by  the  Department  in  these 
cases,  and  that  over  $395,000  of  these 
penalties  have  already  been  paid. 

Then  the  letter  continues: 


March  8,  1965 


The  existence  of  an  investigation  and  the 
reasons  for  It  have  been  widely  publicized  In 
Arkansas  and  the  surrounding  States. 

The  letter  continues: 

This  Department  has  pressed  this  investi- 
gation vigorously  and  zealously,  with  over 
125  investigators  and  other  Department  per- 
sonnel involved  in  the  case  at  Its  peak.  In 
view  of  this  widespread  and  intensive  Inves- 
tigation by  this  Department,  any  allegation 
that  the  Department  is  attempting  to  cover 
up  the  situation  in  Arkansas  is  self-contra- 
dictory on  the  face  of  it. 

I  Wish  to  add  this  statement.  This  is 
not  a  pleasant  thing  for  me,  or  my  col- 
league, or  anyone  else  in  Arkansas. 
There  are  instances  in  which  apparently 
people  have  violated  the  law  and  have 
not  obser\'ed  the  regulations  with  respect 
to  planting  only  that  acreage  which  they 
had  been  allotted  for  those  crops. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  mat- 
ter and  all  the  way  through,  the  Arkan- 
sas delegation,  to  a  member,  has  sup- 
ported the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  taking  appropriate  action  to  make  an 
investigation  and  take  any  corrective  ac- 
tion that  is  to  be  taken.    I  can  appre- 
ciate that  in  the  course  of  making  the 
Investigation,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  indicated,  there  will 
be  borderline  Instances.    There  may  be 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  may  ap- 
pear that  a  farm  has  been  overplanted, 
and  by  inadvertence  or  error  a  farmer 
has  overplanted  to   some  extent.    But 
those  cases  are  not  cases  that  deserved 
to  be  penalized  or  publicized.    Those  in- 
volved should  not  be  held  up  to  ridicule 
if  there  is  an  honest  error  or  inadvert- 
ence.   But  before  a  list  is  published  of 
those  under  investigation,  the  investiga- 
tion should  proceed  to  the  point  where 
the  Department  can,  by  its  determina- 
tion, name  those  who  have  frankly  over- 
planted  and  violated  the  law  and  whose 
cases  should  perhaps  be  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  such  attention 
with  respect  to  which  duties  as  it  may 
deem  proper. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
3^eld  to  my  distinguished  colleague  in  a 
moment. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  investigation  has 
proceeded  with  full  force.  It  has  pro- 
ceeded expeditiously.  When  32  counties 
are  covered,  we  should  take  into  account 
the  way  the  measurements  are  made. 
They  are  not  made  with  a  chain  or  rope. 
Some  photographs  are  taken  from  air- 
planes, and  in  some  cases  by  driving 


across  a  field  and  making  an  estimate 
this  way  or  that  way.  So  there  is  room 
for  error,  and  sometimes  considerable 
error.  But  this  has  been  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation so  far  as  we  know,  and  it  is 
proceeding. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  say  that  I  be- 
lieve it  might  have  been  well  if  some 
representative  of  the  Department,  after 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  had  come  here 
and  discussed  the  problem  with  the  Sena- 
tor and  given  him  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
situation.  Some  of  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  might  have  been  avoided. 
But  I  say  with  emphasis  that,  so  far  as 
I  know — and  I  believe  I  speak  for  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Arkansas  delega- 
tion— there  has  been  no  coverup.  There 
has  been  support  to  correct  this  situation 
and  make  an  investigation  that  would 
disclose  the  facts,  so  that  proper  action 
could  be  taken  with  respect  to  those  who 
are  doing  an  injustice  and  those  who  may 
have  inadvertently  or  by  error  over- 
planted  to  some  extent. 

There  are  cases  in  which,  obviously, 
there  was  a  willful  intent  on  the  part  of 
some  to  violate  the  law,  to  cheat,  to  plant 
more  than  they  were  entitled  to.  Those 
are  the  cases  we  hope  will  be  disclosed, 
and  with  respect  to  which  proper  action 
should  be  taken. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  senior  colleague  from 
Arkansas. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  men- 
tioned, a  meeting  was  held  in  the  office 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  to 
which  were  invited  members  of  the  De- 
partment and  certain  persons  from  Ar- 
kansas. This  situation  was  thoroughly 
discussed  at  that  time.  The  principal 
point  of  the  meeting  was  to  fortify  what 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said  with  regard  to  there  being  a  coverup. 
This  matter  has  been  widely  publicized  in 
my  State,  as  well  as  discussed  in  meet- 
ings, and  there  have  been  no  efforts  to 
cover  it  up. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  mistakes  have 
been  made,  involving  small  acreages.  It 
is  difficult  to  measure  plots  accurately. 
In  large  operations  it  is  necessary  to  use 
aerial  maps.  Slight  variations  in  the  in- 
struments can  make  a  difference  of  5  or 
10  acres.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  meas- 
ure twice  and  arrive  at  exactly  the  same 
acreage. 

This  varies  in  a  small  amount.  It  is 
also  clear,  as  the  letter  Indicates,  as  well 
as  the  other  Information,  that  we  had 
them  make  an  indication  that  there  was 
Involved  here  some  cases  of  violations 
involving  as  much  as  100  or  150 
acres  which  cannot  reasonably  be  consid- 
ered to  be  in  error.  It  was  a  deliberate 
violation.  That  accounts  for  the  fines 
which  have  been  levied  and  the  Indict- 
ments which  have  been  brought  and  if 
there  was  any  reluctance  to  discuss  it  or 
to  respond  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  I  believe 
It  was  because  they  felt  that  it  did  in- 
volve certain  names.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  did  not  do  so.  I  agree  they  should 
have  been  more  responsive  to  the  inquiry 


of   the    Senator   from   Delaware    [Mr 
Williams]. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  any  idea  what- 
ever to  conceal  anything.  They  have 
gone  vigorously  into  the  question.  I 
know  that  members  of  the  Department 
feel  that  they  have  been  wrongly  accused. 
They  are  sensitive  in  view  of  certain  past 
experiences  in  other  States  and  I  believe 
that  they  went  after  this  more  vigorous- 
ly than  usual  because  of  the  activities 
that  occurred  in  Texas  a  year  or  so  ago, 
which  were  investigated  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  and  his 
committee  and  at  that  time  there  was 
clearly  even  grosser  kinds  of  violations. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  sensitive  on  this  occasion  and  did 
move  with  a  great  deal  of  speed.  It  has 
hurt  their  feelings  that  they  have  been 
accused  of  a  "coverup."  Therefore,  I 
wish  to  make  that  clear  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  have  tried  to  call  this  a  "cover- 
up."  but  have  gone  into  the  matter  as 
vigorously  as  it  possibly  could. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttl- 
BRiGHT].  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  the 
matter  referring  to  the  meeting  of  many 
of  us,  which  you  attended,  and  which 
was  also  attended  by  Representative 
Gathings,  in  whose  district  some  of 
these  counties  are  located.  In  the  letter 
which  I  have  placed  in  the  Record,  I 
quote  from  the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph: 

Your  Interest  has  been  appreciated,  and 
we  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  support 
of  the  Department's  actions  to  enforce  the 
law  fully  and  without  favor  which  you  indi- 
cated at  the  February  meeting  in  your  office 
to  discuss  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  all  members  of  the  Ar- 
kansas delegation  feel  that  way  about 
it  that  the  case  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  the  law  enforced. 

I  am  very  happy  to  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  my  criticism  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  problem  has  been 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  in  no  way  intended  as  a  reflection 
on  the  two  Senators  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan  and  Mr.  Pulbright]  or  any 
member  of  the  Arkansas  delegation. 
That  certainly  is  the  furthest  from  my 
thought. 

The  reason  I  took  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  task  and  the  reason  I  still 
believe  that  they  are  wrong  is  that  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  pointed  out, 
they  refused  to  give  me  any  information. 
The  Senator  says  there  has  been  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  dollars  collected 
in  penalties.  That  in  itself  is  an  indi- 
cation that  there  have  been  some  rather 
widespread  violations.  Who  were  these 
violators? 

The  Department  claims  now  that 
much  of  this  has  been  publicized  in  the 
press  In  Arkansas  and  I  understand  that 
that  Is  true  and  that  there  has  been 
perhaps  an  Indictment  and  some  cases 
are  being  taken  before  the  grand  jury. 

With  that  background  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  understand  the  reason  why  the 
Department  refused  to  answer  my  let- 
ter, and  give  me  the  same  information 
they  gave  to  the  Senators  from  Arkansas. 
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On  February  4,  I  directed  a  letter  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  it: 

Dear  Mr.  Condon:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  25.  1965,  concerning 
the  investigation  which  the  Department  Is 
conducting  on  the  cotton  and;  rice  plantings 
m  the  Arkansas  area.  j 

In  this  connection,  there  are  five  audit 
reports  which  I  would  like  eitjher  to  see  or 
to  have  a  summary  thereof.         I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  4, 1965. 
Mr.  Lester  P.  Condon, 

Inspector  General.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Condon:  This  is  tn  reference  to 
your  letter  of  January  25,  1965,  concerning 
the  investigations  which  the  .Department  Is 
conducting  on  the  cotton  and  rice  plantings 
In  the  Arkansas  area. 

In  this  connection  there  are  five  audit  re- 
ports which  I  would  like  either  to  see  or  to 
have  a  summary  thereof : 
'  1.  Report  dated  June  30,  1964.  designated 
as  the  Woodruff  County  report.  With  this  re- 
port I  would  like  to  have  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  various  employees  Involved, 
along  with  notations  as  to  tha  action  taken 
and  the  present  status. 

2.  Report  dated  December  $0,  1964,  desig- 
nated as  the  St.  Francis  County  report.  This 
report  deals  with  large  overplantings. 

3.  Report  dated  January  14,  1965,  designat- 
ed as  the  Craighead  County  report.  This  re- 
port deals  with  a  number  of  cases  of  substan- 
tial overplantings. 

4.  The  Craighead  Rice  Milling  Co.  report. 
This  report  deals  with  overplanting  by  this 
company  and  was  issued  along  with  the  Craig- 
head County  report. 

5.  Report  dated  January  12,  1965,  designat- 
ed as  the  Swan  Lake  Plantation  Co.  report. 
This  report  concerns  a  compiiny  in  Jackson 
County. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  identified  these  audit  re- 
ports and  asked  for  either  a  report  or  a 
summary  thereon.  I  received  the  reply 
from  Mr.  Condon  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 18. 

I  quote  from  njs  reply : 

I  must  respectfully  decline  to  make  the 
requested  information  available  to  you. 

And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter'' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  AcRlctrLTURE, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  18, 1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
V.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  refers  to 
your  letter  of  February  4,  1983,  in  which  you 
request  information  concerning  the  Investi- 
gations which  this  Department  is  conduct- 
ing on  the  cotton  and  rice  planting  in  the 
Arkansas  area. 

Aa  you  know,  all  of  our  investigation  re- 
ports in  this  matter  either  have  been  or  will 
be  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
tor  consideration  of  possible  criminal  and/or 
civil  action.    Thus,  premature  release  of  In- 
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formation  In  these  investigation  reports 
could  greatly  prejudice  future  legal  actions 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Such  pre- 
mature release  could  also  impair  adminis- 
trative action  by  this  Department.  During 
these  and  all  other  investigations  we  have  a 
duty  to  protect  sources  of  information  and 
the  Innocence  of  those  who  are  falsely  ac- 
cused. To  make  available  these  reports 
where  they  might  be  made  public  would  not 
be  in  keeping  with  this  responsibility. 
Therefore,  I  must  respectfully  decline  to 
make  the  requested  information  available  to 
you. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  in  this  matter 
and  can  assure  you  that  appropriate  action 
is  being  taken  by  this  Department  to  resolve 
all  irregularities  disclosed  by  the  Investiga- 
tions. As  I  stated  in  my  January  25,  1965, 
letter  to  you  we  would  be  glad  to  add  to  the 
scope  of  our  review  and  particular  items 
which  you  believe  should  be  explored. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lester  P.  Condon, 
^  Inspector  General. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Condon  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  their  report  was  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  therefore 
he  cannot  make  any  of  the  information 
available.  I  talked  to  them  on  the  tele- 
phone and  suggested  that  they  come 
down  and  we  discuss  the  matter.  I  felt 
that  with  all  the  widespread  violations 
that  it  was  inconceivable  that  it  could 
have  happened  without  some  oflacial's 
knowledge.  Mine  was  a  very  proper 
question. 

I  understood  that  there  were  reports 
Indicating  that  some  employees  did 
know.  Certainly  Congress  has  a  right  to 
an  answer.  Again  they  refused  the  in- 
formation and  stated  that  they  would 
not  discuss  the  matter.  It  was  top  secret, 
apparently. 

Now  we  find  that  their  justification  is 
that  this  is  all  in  the  newspapers  anyway. 
What  kind  of  department  are  we  rim- 
ning?  Certainly  if  it  has  been  publicized 
as  they  say  in  the  newspapers  they  could 
have  answered  my  letter. 

I  do  not,  for  one  moment,  question  the 
intentions  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  say  again — not  only  was  there  no  re- 
flection intended  but  there  is  also  no  two 
men  in  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have 
higher  regard  than  the  two  Senators 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan  and  Mr. 
Pulbright]  . 

I  wish  to  make  that  clear.  I  know  that 
they,  too,  would  wish  to  make  sure  that 
all  the  Information  which  is  pertinent  be 
made  public  and  those  who  are  respon- 
sible be  taken  to  task.  I  did  not  know 
that  they  had  had  conferences  in  their 
oflBces  with  the  Department.  That  is 
perfectly  proper.  But  why  is  it  that  I,  as 
a  Senator,  was  denied  the  right  to  have 
some  information  on  this  same  prob- 
lem? I  would  strongly  suggest  that  in 
the  future  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recognize  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
to  answer  these  letters  when  they  receive 
them  from  Senators  even  though  the 
Senators  may  be  members  of  the  minor- 
ity. As  one  in  the  minority  I  intend  that 
my  letters  be  answered  and  that  they  be 
answered  directly  to  me  aYid  not  through 
some  other  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  that  I  thank  him  for  his 
comments  concerning  the  two  Senators 


from  Arkansas.  I  know  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  Senator  intended  no  reflection 
upon  either  of  us.  However,  let  me 
point  out  that  in  view  of  the  Senator's 
statement,  the  Senator  did  request  in- 
formation which  they  have  not  yet  given 
to  us.  The  letter  concerning  the  wide 
publication  in  Arkansas  does  not  refer  to 
all  of  the  facts  made  known  in  this  let- 
ter, but  does  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
full  publication  in  the  press  concerning 
a  large  amount  of  overplanting  and 
about  a  thorough  investigation  being  in 
progress  has  been  publicized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  but  they  now  give 
some  important  statistics. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  respect  to 
what  the  Senator  asked ;  namely,  to  what 
extent  have  laws  been  violated,  No.  1; 
maybe  they  are  not  prepared  to  tell  to 
what  extent,  yet,  because  they  have  not 
completed  the  investigation. 

Then,  what  large  planners  have  been 
violating  these  laws.  They  have  not 
given  us  the  names  of  them  yet.  On 
some  I  am  sure  they  have  determined 
them  and  on  others  there  is  still  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  actually  did  vio- 
late or  did  not.  They  still  have  that  in- 
formation to  give  us,  then  the  question 
on  Government  ofiBcials  being  in  collusion 
and  stupid,  I  am  sure  they  are  still  In- 
vestigating that  matter.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  would  necessarily  seek  to 
have  all  that  information  released  to  the 
public  before  the  cases  are  processed 
further. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  I  did  not  ask  the  De- 
partment to  release  this  InformAtion  to 
the  public.  If  they  had  come  down  and 
said  that  the  Investigation  was  still  con- 
tinuing and  explained  the  background 
I  would  have  cooperated  with  them.  I 
have  cooperated  with  them  in  the  past. 
But  I  do  not  like  the  blvmt  statement 
they  gave  in  this  case:  "I  must  respect- 
fully decline  to  make  the  requested  in- 
formation available  to  you." 

Even  after  I  called  them  they  would 
not  come  down  and  tell  whether  it  goes 
beyond  the  Arkansas  area. 

In  that  same  statement  I  referred  to 
a  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  on 
another  phase  of  their  operations  about 
which  they  had  done  nothing. 

The  Department  was  allowing  large- 
scale  shipments  of  cotton  by  producers 
and  storage  operators  in  the  south- 
western area,  an  arid  area,  to  be  made 
to  the  more  humid  southeastern  area, 
where  they  could  add  9  to  12  pounds 
of  extra  moisture  to  the  cotton  and 
where  they  could  get  a  higher  support 
price.  In  that  way  they  were  able  to 
collect  money  for  the  extra  moisture 
that  w£is  added  to  the  cotton.  This  was 
not  intended  under  the  farm  program. 
Over  $1  million  went  down  the  rathole  In 
connection  with  that  procedure. 

All  the  Department  had  to  say  was, 
"We  will  see  to  it  that  this  does  not 
happen  again."  This  could  not  have 
happened  in  the  first  place  without  ei- 
ther collusion  or  stupidity  on  the  part 
of  some  ofiBcial.  Farmers  in  the  south- 
western area  were  allowed  to  transport 
cotton  to  the  southeastern  area,  where 
the  weather  Is  more  humid,  and  in  that 
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way  they  nrkJfd  monr  moisture  to  the 
cotton  and  wj-re  nble  to  collect  more 
money  under  the  KUi)p«»rt  proKrnm. 

Homeone  knew  that  tluit  was  KolnK 
on.  8omeon(!  is  responsible.  The  I)e- 
parlmcnt  fihould  tell  us  how  It  hap- 
pened. If  controls  arc  ko  lax  that  It 
did  not  know  fuiythlnfc  about  It  until 
Home  of  u.s  on  the;  outside  called  It  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  some- 
thing Is  wronK. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senators 
from  Arkan.sas.  I  sny  to  the  Department 
that  If  It  Is  dolnw  nothlnK  wronp:  It 
should  not  be  a.shamed  to  dlscu.ss  It. 
WhtMi  the  Department  Rets  a  letter  from 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  that  letter  l.s  to 
be  answered— at  least  If  It  Is  my  letter 
I  Intend  to  Ret  an  answer. 

Mr.  MrrLFIJ.AN.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  dlstlnculshed  Senator. 
Tic  has  referred  to  some  other  matters 
In  Mu-  letter  which  did  not  pertain  to 
Arkansas,  and  of  course  I  made  no  In- 
quiry about  them  I  merely  wished  to 
set  the  record  straight  by  saylni;  this 
has  been  one  of  the  most  thoroiuih  In- 
vestigations In  Arkansas  that  has  ever 
been  conducted  anywhere.  It  may  not 
yet  havf>  dl.selo.sed  all  the  facts.  There 
may  be  .some  reason  why  .some  of  them 
should  not  be  disclosed,  but  I  have  a  sort 
of  off-the-reeord  feeling  that  probably 
thf  Department  did  Its  best  In  Arkansas 
because  of  some  special  reasons  which  I 
could  mention. 

At  any  rate.  I  trust  that  It  will,  as 
expeditiously  as'  po.sslble.  wind  up  the 
Investigation  In  Arkansas,  because  we  are 
approaching  a  new  crop  year.  Althourch 
there  are  deflnlUMy  some  who  have  not 
lived  up  to  their  obllRatlons  In  obeylnR 
the  rules  with  respect  to  plantinrr  only 
the  acreaw  allotted  to  them,  there  are, 
at  the  same  time,  a  Rood  many  farmers 
who  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  becau.se 
of  the  ti-ansrressions  of  a  few  others. 
We  are  as  earer  to  have  this  matter  ex- 
pedited and  cleared  up  as  Is  any  one  else, 
.so  that  the  pror-ram  can  bepin  to  func- 
tion pro|MMly  arrain.  and  .so  that  these 
who  are  Innocent  may  not  be  jienallzed 
because  of  the  actions  of  a  few  who  have 
violated  the  law  or  the  rernilalions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  that  point.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  we  are  In 
complete  agreement.  I  will  even  join  the 
two  Senators  from  Arkansas  in  pointinfr 
out  that  no  doubt  there  hav(>  been  .scores 
of  .so-called  violations  involvlnj;  a  frac- 
tion of  an  acre  or  merely  an  acre  or  2 
acres,  which  are  unintentional  errors. 
Beinf:  familiar  with  farmUiR  operations, 
I  know  that  that  could  happen  with  a 
farmer  who  was  dolnp  his  be.st  to  comply 
with  the  law.  I  do  not  in  anyway  ad- 
vocat*^  that  those  farmers  who  are  try- 
InfT  to  live  lip  to  their  obllications  should 
b<'  punished  or  publicly  ce'n.sored  for  an 
unintentional  error  In  acreafre. 

But.  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
In  the  case  of  a  hundred  or  more  acres 
beinpt  overplanted.  they  are  not  accidents. 
These  were  deliberate  violations,  and  we 
have  a  riwht  to  know  who  did  It. 

The  Government  has  already  collected 
close  to  half  a  million  dollars  In  fines; 
they  know  from  whom  they  have  col- 
lected those  fines.    There  is  nothing  im- 


proper about  askinR  who  the  violators 
were.  Drn-s  this  f.o  beyond  the  Arkan.sa;; 
area,  and  were  there  any  Government  of- 
ficials Involved? 

In  addltLf)n  to  the  fines  collected  for 
overplantlnK  I  want  to  know  how  much 
extra  this  overplantlnR  cost  the  Govern- 
ment under  our  support  proRram. 

The  Der)artment  letter  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  ha.s  put  in  the 
Recori)  to<lay  Is  the  first  indication  as 
to  the  extent  c)f  the  fines  they  have 
ftsses.sed . 

Let  us  roll  back  the  cloak  of  secrecy  on 
.some  of  these  .situations.  I  hoi>e  they 
will  do  .so  before  they  arc  throuRh,  and  I 
am  determined  that  they  .shall. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tluRul.shed  Senator.  I  esijeclally  thank 
th(!  dlsthiRUlshed  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vanla  I  Mr.  Ci.ark  1  for  yleldluR  to  my  col- 
leaRue  from  Arkansas  and  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  always  hapi)y  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 


KSTARLTSIIMENT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTER ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OP  THE  CONGRESS 

The  Senate;  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the;  concurrent  resolution  fS.  Con.  Res. 
2)  to  establl.sh  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
OrRanl/ation  of  the  Coniae.ss. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  the;  benefit  of  other 
Senators,  and  so  that  the  Senate  paRe 
boys  may  alert  the  two  cloakrooms.  I 
.should  like  to  .say.  after  havlnR  dl.scuR.sed 
the  matter  with  the  majority  leader  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEYl,  the  Senator  in  charRe  of  the 
concurrent  resolution,  there  will  be  no 
votes  today  on  the  pendinn  business. 

I  .suRRest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  IcRlslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris In  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SHOCKING   BRUTALITY    IN   SELMA. 
ALA. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  mornlnR's  newpapers  I  read  with 
consternation  and  dismay  the  news  of 
another  shocking  Incident  of  brutality 
In  Selma.  Ala.  A  group  of  some  500 
Neproes  planned  a  march  from  Selma  to 
MontRomery  in  protest  apainst  the  un- 
conscionable deprival  of  their  votlnR 
riphts.  Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama 
had  forbidden  the  march,  and  dis- 
patched State  troopers  and  volunteer 
officers  of  the  Dallas  County  sheriff's 
office. 

The  news  accounts  stated  that  the 
Alabama  police  authorities  had  stopped 
the  protest  march  and  the  Negros  had 
stood  unmoving  and  silent.  Without 
warning  and  without  provocation,  the 
troopers  and  sheriff's  officers  rushed  for- 
ward and  attacked  the  Negroes.  The 
Negroes  were  trampled,  beaten,  and 
terrorized  by  these  outrageous  tactics. 
We    are    told    that    white    spectators 


wat/chlng  this  shocking  display  whcwped 
and  cheered  with  Joy. 

When  law  enforcement  officials  in 
these  United  States  of  America  find  it 
necessary  to  turn  on  a  peaceable  Rroup 
of  citizens,  who  have  no  weapons  and 
who  indicate  no  signs  of  impending 
aggression  or  violence,  find  it  nece.ssary 
to  use^nlRhtstlcks,  tear  gas  and  whips 
to  attack  and  brutalize  these  citizens, 
then  the  very  foundation  and  root  of  our 
American  democracy  Is  in  Jeopardy. 

Now  more  than  ever  It  .seems  to  me 
that  the  bare  as.surance  of  civil  rights 
for  the  southern  Negro,  coupled  with 
the  assurance  of  the  rlRht  to  vote  in  Fed- 
(tral  elections,  is  not  enough.  In  the  last 
few  wwks  we  have  .seen  jwllce  brutality 
enouRh  to  last  us  for  centuries. 

It  Is  time  we  recognize  that  it  Is  the 
local  elected  official — not  the  F<^'deral 
marshal  or  Federal  Judge — who  daily  dl.s- 
penses  Justice  or  Inju.stice  to  the  Negro. 
It  is  the  State  police,  the  local  .sheriff,  the 
local  chief  of  police,  the  local  .school 
board  members,  the  local  voting  regis- 
trar who  .s<?t  the  pace  in  closing  the  glar- 
Im:  Rap  between  the  Federal  "right"  and 
local  "practice"  under  which  that  right 
is  denied. 

We  know  that  the  forces  of  oppres- 
sion In  the  South  will  continue  their  sor- 
did efforts  of  IntlmUiation,  brutality,  and 
murder.  We  know  that  the  many 
couraReous  leaders  In  the  Negro  com- 
munity— and,  I  might  .say,  in  the  white 
community  as  well — and  in  the  human 
rights  movement  will  continue  their  ef- 
forts to  speak  out,  to  protest,  and  to  de- 
clare the  riprhts  of  mankind. 

The  only  quest,ion  facing  us  in  the 
Congress  Is  what  we  and  the  decent  and 
honorable  people  who  know  l>etter  will 
do.  We  can  no  longer  remain  silent  in 
the  face  of  such  outrageous  denials  of 
ba.slc  human  rights  and  decency,  and  I 
think  the  situation  .should  command  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Sadly  enough,  this  situation  has 
reached  the  point  where  Negro  citizens 
in  the  South  who  wish  to  assemble 
peaceably  for  the  purpo.se  of  adjusting 
grievances  must  bring  along  doctors  and 
nurses  and  medical  supplies  and  am- 
bulances. It  has  reached  the  point  where 
the  bare  excrcl.se  of  rights  as  a  human 
being  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  brings  the  threat  of  physical  in- 
Jury  and  even  death.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  news  account  of  this  incident 
from  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tear  Gas.  Clitbs  Halt  600  in  Selma  March: 

State   Troopers   Beat   and   Injure   Mant 

Negroes 

(By  Leon  Dnnlel) 

Selma,  Ala.,  March  7. — State  troopers  and 
mounted  deputies  bombarded  600  praying 
Negroes  with  tear  gas  today  and  then  waded 
Into  them  with  clubs,  whips,  and  ropes.  In- 
juring scores. 

The  troopers  and  possemen,  under  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace's  orders  to  stop  the  Negroes 
"Walk  for  Freedom"  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery, chased  the  screaming,  bleeding 
marchers  nearly  a  mile  back  to  their  chiirch, 
clubbing  them  as  they  ran. 


Ambulances  screamed  In  relays  between 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and  [Brown's  ChapHsl 
Church,  carrying  hysterical  m^n,  women,  and 
children  sufTcrlng  head  wountts  and  tear  gas 

burns.  , 

In  Atlanta,  the  Reverend  Dr|.IMartln  Luther 
King,  Jr..  announced  that  hp  would  lead  a 
new  march  from  Selma  oi^  Tuesday  and 
called  on  clergymen  from  tJHroughout  the 
Nation  to  Join  him.  ! 

HOSPFTAL     TREATS     60  j  fO     60 

(A  hospital  spokesman  tol(S  the  Washing- 
ton Post  In  a  telephone  report  that  between 
50  and  60  marchers  had  been  treated  for  In- 
juries that  Included  broken  arms  and  legs 
and  severe  hcnd  gashes. 

(None  of  the  victims  wad  considered  In 
serious  condition,  but  "there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  pain  and  suffering,"  the  fifpokesman  said. 
Ab()»it  a  dozen  marchers  were  reported  ad- 
mlttPd  to  the  hospital. 

(Most  of  the  Injuries  appeared  to  be  the 
result  of  heavy  blows,  the  ^okesman  said. 
No  gunshot  wounds  were  reported. 

(The  Reverend  Richard  Boone,  Alabama 
project  coordinator  for  the  $outhcrn  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  Estimated  that 
90  to  100  marchers  had  been  Injured.) 

AmoiiR  the  Injured  was  Olialrman  John 
I,ewls  of  the  Student  Non-Vlolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  who  sufflored  a  possible 
Bkull  fracture. 

At  his  ofllce  In  Montgomery.  Wallace  said 
"those  folks  In  Selma  have  made  this  a  7- 
dny-a-werk  Job  but  wo  can't  give  In  1  Inch. 
We're  going  to  enforce  State  jliws." 

HORSEMEN    MOVE  tN 

The  Negroes  had  Just  reached  the  end  of 
the  long  bridge  that  leads  out  of  Selma's 
buslne.ss  district  when  tliey  were  confronted 
by  50  blue-helniotcd  State  trcfipors. 

The  troopers  gave  them  2  minutes  to  dis- 
perse. The  Negroes  did  not  disperse,  and 
Kbout  2  dozen  troopers.  BWlnglng  their 
clubs,  rushed  the  head  of  the  column. 

Pushing  and  clubbing,  thejr  drove  the  Ne- 
groes back  about  60  yards  and  then  began 
firing  tear  gas.  The  tear  gas  bombs  boomed 
Ukp  gunshots  and  a  dense  cloud  of  yellow 
smoke  enveloiied  the  screaming  Negroes. 

Then  the  troopers  charged  Into  the  gas- 
dazed  Negroes  again,  and  fBom  behind  the 
column  Sheriff  Jim  Clark's  horse-mounted 
civilian  possemen  charged  In,  swinging  clubs. 

The  hysterical  Negroes  broke  and  ran  back 
to  the  church.  Tliose  who  fled  In  other  di- 
rections— between  buildings— were  quickly 
headed  off  by  the  hard-rldlpg  possemen. 

As  the  Negroes  streamed  through  the  town 
toward  the  church  where  tlwy  started  their 
march,  the  possemen  dartftd  in  at  them, 
clubbing  them  down.  Several  witnesses  said 
tliey  saw  the  horsemen  uso  bullwhlps  and 
lengths  of  rope  to  flog  the  fleeing  Negroes. 

Several  hundred  white  bystanders  cheered 
and  hooted  as  the  Negroes  were  driven  back 
to  the  church.  But  the  white  crowd  made 
no  attempt  to  break  through  police  lines. 

It  had  been  expected  earlier  that  Dr.  King 
would  lead  today's  march,  but  the  civil 
rights  leader  said  tonight  that  he  had  re- 
mained In  Atlanta  to  take  care  of  his  church 
resi>onslblltle8  and  to  "mobilize  national  sup- 
port for  a  larger  thrust  forward."  He  said 
his  aids  argued  him  out  of  leading  today's 
march  at  the  last  minute. 

Dr.  King  also  announced  that  he  will  go 
Into  Federal  coiut  Immediately  to  seek  to 
restrain  Governor  W.illace  from  blocking 
Tuesday's  march. 

In  his  statement  tonight,  Dr.  King  said: 

"In  the  vicious  maltreatment  of  defense- 
less citizens  of  Selma,  where  old  women  and 
young  children  were  gassed  and  clubbed 
at  random,  we  have  witnessed  an  eruption  of 
the  disease  of  racism  which  seeks  to  destroy 
RU  of  America.  The  people  of  Selma  will 
struggle  for  the  soul  of  the  Nation,  but  It  Is 
fitting  that  all  Americans  help  to  bear  the 
burden.     I  call,  therefore,  on  clergy  of  all 


faiths,  representative  of  every  part  of  the 
country  to  join  me  In  Selma  for  a  ministers' 
march  on  Montgomery  Tuesday  morning." 

When  the  Negroes  reached  the  church, 
some  of  the  less  seriously  Injured  hurled  a 
few  bricks  and  bottles  at  the  pursuing  posse- 
men. Within  moments,  a  contingent  of 
nearly  50  troopers  and  possemen.  under  the 
orders  of  Sheriff  Clark,  marched  down  the 
street  outside  the  church  In  a  phalanx.  The 
Negroes  quickly  cleared  the  sidewalks,  dart- 
ing Into  houses,  the  church,  and  its  adjacent 
parsonage. 

The  Negroes  started  out  today  to  walk  the 
50  miles  to  Montgomery  to  protest  to  Wallace 
the  denial  of  Negro  voting  rights  In  Alabama. 
Wallace  announced  yesterday  he  would  not 
allow  the  march,  and  authorized  his  troop- 
ers to  use  "all  necessary  means"  to  stop  It. 

When  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  bridge, 
Highway  Patrol  Ma  J.  John  Cloud  raised  a 
bullhorn  to  his  mouth  and  ordered  the 
Negroes  to  stop. 

"This  march  you  propose  Is  not  conducive 
to  safety,"  he  said.  "Thin  march  will  not 
continue.    You  have  2  minutes  to  disperse." 

Hosea  Williams,  a  Negro  leader  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  asked  Cloud  If  he  could 
"have  a  word  with  you." 

"You  may  disperse  or  go  back  to  the  church 
or  we  will  break  It  up."  Cloud  replied. 
"There's  nothing  to  talk  about." 

Silence  feU  across  the  road  as  the  2 
minutes  passed,  the  Negroes  and  the  troopers 
staring  at  each  other.  Then  Cloud  ordered 
the  troopers  In. 

About  two  dozen  ran  Into  the  line  of 
Negroes,  shoving  them  back  and  clubbing 
them.    The  possemen  advanced  from  the  rear. 

The  Negroes  retreated  about  50  yards,  then 
stopped.  Suddenly  the  troopers  began  flrlng 
round  after  round  of  tear  gas  Into  the  crowd. 

The  Negroes,  coughing,  choking,  and 
screaming,  stumbled,  fell,  trooperse  charged 
In  every  direction.  The  troopers  charged 
from  the  front  and  the  possemen  galloped 
In  from  the  rear. 

Selma  was  quiet  but  tense  tonight.  Sher- 
iff Clark  started  broadcasting  radio  appeals 
late  In  the  day  asking  everyone  to  stay  off 
the  streets  tonight. 

However,  many  of  the  Negroes  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  march  gathered  tonight  at 
Brown's  Chapel  Church  for  a  mass  meeting. 

Professos  Tells  Why  Hb  Marched 

Sei-ma.  Ala.,  March  7.— Dr.  Frederick  Kraus 
has  remained  silent  on  the  issue  of  civil 
rights  during  his  12  years  as  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,  but  he  says  his 
conscience  now  has  forced  him  to  take  a  pvib- 
llc  stand  with  the  Negro  in  his  drive  for 
equality. 

Kraus  Is  a  member  of  a  new  group  known 
as  Concerned  White  Citizens  of  Alabama. 
The  group  of  about  70  staged  Its  first  demon- 
stration march  In  Selma  Saturday  and  Indi- 
cated this  was  only  the  beginning  of  its 
work. 

"We  have  remained  silent  for  a  long  time, 
trvlng  to  give  moral  support  to  the  Negroes," 
Kraus  said  In  an  interview. 

"I  personally  felt  it  was  time  to  show  that 
a  grotip  of  demonstrators  can  have  a  face 
other  than  that  of  the  Negro,"  he  said. 

"There  were  a  lot  more  people  who  wanted 
to  march  with  us,  but  they  were  afraid,"  he 
said.    "Next  time  It  will  not  be  so." 

Kraus  is  a  professor  of  dentistry  at  the 
imiversity  medical  center  in  Birmingham. 
He  was  Joined  In  the  march  by  two  other  Ala- 
bama professors,  Dr.  Ted  Klltzke,  head  of 
the  art  department  at  the  university's  main 
campus  in  Tuscaloosa,  and  Dr.  Ed  Carlson. 
a  physics  professor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

state  troopers  and  mounted  deputies  bom- 
barded 600  praying  Negroes  with  tear  gas  to- 


day and  then  waded  Into  them  with  clubs, 
whips,  and  ropes  Injuring  scores. 

The  troopers  and  possemen,  under  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace's  orders  to  stop  the  Negroes 
"walk  for  freedom"  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery, chased  the  screaming,  bleeding 
marchers  nearly  a  mile  back  to  their  church, 
clubbing  them  as  they  rans 

Ambulances  screamed  in  relays  between 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and  Brown's  Chapel 
Church,  carrying  hysterical  men,  women, 
and  children  suffering  head  wounds  and  tear 
gas  burns. 

Mr.  President,  Sunday's  outrage  In  Sel- 
ma, Ala.,  makes  passage  of  legislation  to 
guarantee  Southern  Negroes  the  right 
to  vote  an  absolute  imperative  for  Con- 
gress this  year.  The  citizens  of  Minne- 
sota and  of  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  trampling  of  human 
rights  by  southern  law  enforcement  oflB- 
cers  in  the  name  of  law  and  order.  This 
is  totalitarian  oppression  at  its  worst — 
it  is  what  we  fought  against  in  World 
War  II  and  It  is  what  we  are  fighting 
against  in  the  cold  war  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  President's  mov- 
ing state  of  the  Union  address  he  called 
upon  the  Congress,  not  once,  but  twice, 
to  enact  legislation  to  Insure  the  right  to 
vote  for  those  who  are  denied  it  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
stances of  outrageous  behavior  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  eloquently  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  the  President's  plea. 

Yesterday  was  a  sad  day  for  America. 
It  was  a  day  of  which  we  shall  always  be 
ashamed. 

I  suppose  we  could  be  content  with 
the  observation  that  the  State  troopers 
of  Alabama  produced  an  enormous  psy- 
chological weapon  which  the  Communists 
will  surely  use.  But  I  do  not  believe  It 
Is  enough  for  us  to  predicate  our  activ- 
ities on  what  is  good  or  what  is  bad  for 
the  Communist  Party.  Rather,  we  should 
base  our  activities  on  what  is  basic  to 
the  freedom,  the  welfare,  and  the  decency 
of  American  society.  I  am  proud  of  those 
in  the  South,  both  white  and  black,  who 
have  been  brave  enough  to  stand  strong 
and  without  compromise  in  the  common 
plea  for  the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans. 
I  hope  that  we  can  say  in  Justice  and 
decency  that  help  is  coming. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  Senator's  eloquent 
comment  on  the  most  unfortunate — to 
put  it  mildly — occurrences  in  Alabama 
yesterday.  I  wonder  if  my  friend  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  pass  some  pro- 
posed legislation  assuring  voting  rights 
if  we  are  to  bring  that  situation  under 
control. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
that  inquiiT.  I  believe  the  evidence 
clearly  reflects  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion. We  are  all  proud  of  the  fact  that 
in  1964  Congress  took  the  most  forward 
looking  step  since  the  Civil  War  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  human  rights  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  adoption  of  that 
legislation,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
some  compromises  that  now  appear  to 
have  been  costly.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance was  the  compromise  that  was  made 
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in  the  field  of  enforcing  voting  rights. 
As  former  head  of  the  civil  rights  section 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Mr. 
Burke  Marshall  pointed  out  in  a  brilliant 
docimient  entitled  "Federalism  and  Civil 
Rights."  it  is  necessary  to  make  further 
improvement  by  way  of  legislation  in 
that  field  if  we  are  to  accord  to  the 
Negro  in  the  South  his  right  to  vote. 
Surely  the  activities  of  recent  days  have 
underscored  that  need  with  clarity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONDALE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  apparent  impatience  of  some  of 
our  Republican  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle — Impatience  indicating  a 
keen  desire  to  move  ahead  with  addi- 
tional voter  registrar  legislation. 
Speaking  for  myself  only,  I  would  hope 
very  much  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and,  indeed,  the  President,  would 
move  expeditiously  to  send  such  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Congress.  I  under- 
stand there  is  still  not  complete  agree- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  as  to  what 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  legislation 
should  be.  This  is  an  extremely  compli- 
cated subject.  I  can  understand  how 
wise  lawyers  might  differ  on  the  appro- 
priate provisions.  But  I  hope  that  we 
shall  have  such  a  bill  before  us  pretty 
soon.  If  we  do  not,  speaking  for  myself 
and  several  other  Democrats  who  were 
active  in  that  fight  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  we  shall  introduce  our  ov;n 
bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  that  comment. 
I  am  confident  that  this  administration 
is  concentrating  on  the  matter  of  prepar- 
ing legislation  in  this  field  to  be  presented 
to  Congress.  The  activities  that  we  have 
just  witnessed  on  the  past  Sunday  ought 
to  underscore  the  need  for  prompt  action 
in  this  field. 


VFW  HONORS  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are,  I  am  confident, 
aware  that  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack  will,  on 
Tuesday,  March  9.  be  the  recipient  of  one 
of  our  Nation's  outstanding  awards. 

The  occasion  is  the  annual  congres- 
sional banquet  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  The  banquet 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 
At  the  banquet,  the  national  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
who  is  well  known  to  many  Members  of 
the  Senate — John  A.  Jenkins,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. — will  present  the  VFW's 
Congressional  Award  to  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me 
that  Speaker  McCormack  is  fully  quali- 
fied for  this  high  award,  because  its  in- 
scription, "for  outstanding  service  to  the 
Nation,"  accurately  describes  his  con- 
tributions and  achievements  during  his 
long  years  of  able  and  faithful  service 
to  our  Nation. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 


ate and  the  House  will  be  present  at  the 
VFW  banquet  on  Tuesday  evening,  to 
join  with  VFW  Commander  Jenkins  in 
honoring  Speaker  McCormack. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  the  text  of  the 
statement  of  VFW  Commander  Jenkins 
in  announcing  that  the  1965  VFW  Con- 
gressional Award  will  be  made  to  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kansas  CrrT,  Mo. — John  A.  Jenkins,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  announced  Tuesday  that  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  John  W. 
McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  se- 
lected by  the  organization's  National  Coun- 
cil of  Administration  to  receive  the  VFW's 
second  annual  "Congressional  Award." 

The  recipient  of  the  first  Congressional 
Award  was  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  of  Arizona. 
In  addition  to  a  large  plaque  depicting  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  a  $1,000  scholarship  Is  estab- 
lished in  the  name  of  the  recipient  for  grad- 
uate study  In  government  or  political  sci- 
ence. The  award  carries  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion "for  outstanding  service  to  the  Nation." 
It  will  be  presented  to  Speaker  McCormack, 
March  9  on  the  occasion  of  the  organization's 
annual  dinner  in  Washington  honoring 
Members  of  Congress  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

In  announcing  the  selection  of  Speaker 
McCormack,  Commander  in  Chief  Jenkins 
said,  "It  is  the  hope  of  our  National  Coun- 
cil of  Administration  that  by  granting  this 
award  it  will  call  attention  not  only  to  the 
dedicated  service  of  the  recipient,  but  to 
other  deserving  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  share  the  accomplishments  for  which 
the  VFW  Congressional  Award  Is  made  each 
year." 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  2)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  return 
to  the  discussion  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness, which  is  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 2,  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  and  a  large 
number  of  additional  Senators,  and  to 
the  pending  motion,  which  is  my  motion 
to  strike  the  proviso  which  begins  on 
line  24.  page  2. 

Before  the  debate  was  interrupted  in 
order  to  extend  courtesy  to  some  Sena- 
tors V  ho  wished  to  speak  on  other  sub- 
jects, I  had  said  that  this  proviso,  which 
in  effect  provides  that  the  committee 
shall  have  no  power  to  make  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  rules,  parlia- 
mentary procedures,  practices,  and/or 
precedents  of  either  House,  or  the  con- 
sideration of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of 
either  House,  would  prohibit  the  pro- 
posed joint  committee  from  looking  into 
those  matters  which,  in  my  judgment, 
are  the  principal  difficulties  which  have 
reduced  Congress  to  what  I  have  de- 
scribed as  the  "sapless  branch"  on  our 
tree  of  government. 

I  point  out  again  that  it  i.s  difficult,  in- 
deed, if  not  impossible — I  suggest  it  is 
impossible — to  make  any  full  and  com- 


plete study  of  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  Congress,  as  the  resolution 
provides,  if  the  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  resolution  is  forbidden 
to  mafce  any  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  heart  of  congressional  re- 
form which,  in  my  judgment,  consists  ol 
the  need  to  revise  and  modernize  the 
rules,  parliamentary  procedures,  prac- 
tices, and/or  precedents  of  either  House, 
and  matters  being  considered  on  the  floor 
of  either  House 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wish 
to  yield  at  this  time,  or  does  he  wish  to 
complete  his  statement? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma;  then  I 
shall  complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
repeated  two  or  three  times  that  this 
proposal  would  prohibit  the  committee 
from  studying  anything  other  than  what 
is  completely  outside  the  practices, 
procedures,  or  rules  of  either  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  I  said  "mak- 
ing recommendations." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  the  Senator 
said  "study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions." If  I  am  incorrect,  I  apologize. 
I  thought  I  understood  the  Senator  to 
say  "study."  That  was  the  point  I 
wished  to  make,  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  There  Is  no  prohibition 
against  listening  to  or  studying  any 
testimony  that  might  affect  Senate 
rules,  practices,  or  procedures.  Obvi- 
ously, a  large  number  of  political  scien- 
tists will  come  before  us  to  testify,  as 
they  did  in  previous  years  when  the 
question  of  reorganization  was  being 
considered.  They  did  not  come  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  one  reform,  but  in  behalf  of 
many  reforms. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  critical  discus- 
sion of  committee  reform;  and  that  will 
be  all  right.  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
any  critical  testimony  concerning  com- 
mittee organization,  the  same  as  I 
should  be  with  respect  to  rule  XXn,  or 
with  respect  to  evidence  that  might  be 
derogatory  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules. 

During  the  entire  1946  process,  when 
Senator  La  Follette  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  I  was  vice  chairman, 
witnesses  were  at  liberty  to  testify  with 
full  latitude.  But  when  it  came  to 
writing  the  report,  we  bsised  our  recom- 
mendations on  those  matters  within  the 
scope  of  our  authority.  We  made  our 
recommendations  without  transgressing 
the  restrictions  that  were  imposed  when 
the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Today,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  criticized  the  language  on 
page  5  of  the  committee  report.  I  quote 
from  his  statement  in  the  minority 
views : 

We  realize  that  the  resolution  of  1945 
setting  up  the  La  FoUette-Monroney  com- 
mittee contained  a  similar  exclusion.  But 
it  requires  no  more  than  a  casual  scanning 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  to  conclude  that 
much  of  the  useful  work  accomplished  by 
that  committee  was  done  in  violation  of  the 
limitations  In  the  committee's  charter. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  I  have 
always  said — and  I  believe  it  to  be  true — 
that  fully  50  percent  of  the  committee 
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work  related  to  realineraent.  reorga- 
nization, and  definition  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  various  committees,  together 
with  a  50-percent  reduction  in  the  total 
number.  The  Senator  has  previously 
stated— in  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee— that  the  language  of  the  bill  did 
not  permit  us  to  do  this.  He  is  laboring 
under  a  misapprehension  because  not 
only  was  the  first  proviso: 

That  nothing  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
committee  to  make  any  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  rules,  parliamentary 
procedure,  practices,  and/or  precedents  of 
either  House,  or  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House  •  *  •. 

But,  the  second  proviso,  also:  "that 
the  language  employed  heiein  shall  not 
prohibit  the  committee  from  studying 
and  recommending  the  consolidations 
and  reorganization  of  committees,"  was 
in  the  original  La  FoUette-Monroney 
Act.  So  the  study  was  spwcifically  au- 
thorized to  make  recommendations  as 
to  the  structure  of  the  committees  and 
their  various  jurisdictions.  To  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  to  prevent 
the  major  achievement  of  reorganiza- 
tion. 

These  other  matters  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  are  generally 
so  well  known  that  they  do  not  require 
study  by  a  reorganization  committee. 
Any  time  we  have  the  votes,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
knows,  we  can  modify  or  change  a  Sen- 
ate rule.  Any  time  we  have  the  votes, 
we  can  change  or  modify  rule  XXII. 
Any  time  the  House  has  the  votes,  as  has 
happened  a  number  of  times,  to  invoke 
the  21 -day  rule,  that  action  can  be 
achieved. 

Once  the  reorganization  ball  is  rolling, 
many  things  that  might  not  come  within 
the  strict  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
resolution  will  come  in  later  as  a  by- 
product of  the  mood  of  reorganization 
that  Congress  engenders.  We  begin  to 
achieve  one  end,  although  we  may  be 
initially  prohibited  from  including  a 
second  or  a  third  goal.  But  the  spirit  of 
reorganization  and  improvement  of  the 
Internal  operation  of  Congress  takes 
hold,  and  in  that  spirit  we  find  a  willing- 
ness to  act  on  other  matters. 

For  that  reason,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  might  not  be  losing  as 
much  as  he  thinks  by  accepting  the  re- 
strictions that  were  Included  in  the  origi- 
nal La  Pollette-Monroney  charter  of 
1945  and  in  the  act  of  1946.  Much  was 
accomolished  by  the  enactment  of  some 
38  reforms.  Much  more  was  accom- 
plished after  the  passage  of  the  act  by 
the  enactment  of  many  other  reforms 
not  contemplated  in  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  charter  under  which  we 
worked  at  the  time,  but  which  became  a 
part  of  the  House  and  Senate  rules. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  made  two  points.  With  re- 
spect to  the  first  one,  he  is  technically 
correct.  He  said  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  proposed  joint  committee 
from  studying  questions  of  rules,  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  and  so  forth.  But 
having  studied  them,  they  could  not 
make  any  recommendations.  One  won- 
ders what  good  it  would  do  to  study  them 
if,  by  a  charter  given  to  the  joint  com- 


mittee, there  were  no  authority  to  make 
recommendations  resulting  from  the 
study.  Nonetheless,  of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator is  technically  correct.  They  can 
study  the  matter  to  their  hearts'  content 
under  the  resolution  of  the  Senator.  But 
they  cannot  make  any  recommendations. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  that  committee, 
being  a  former  lawyer,  I  would  be  a  lit- 
tle concerned  at  the  desirability  of  our 
studying  something  with  respect  to  which 
we  have  no  authority  to  recommend. 

The  second  point  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  also  correct. 
The  Senator  said  that  the  La  FoUette- 
Monroney  committee  actually  did  make 
a  good  many  recommendations  which, 
in  the  end,  led  to  the  changing  of  some  of 
the  rules  and  procedures  in  both  Houses. 
I  again  suggest,  with  aU  due  deference, 
that,  in  doing  so,  the  joint  committee 
would,  certainly  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  exceed  its  authority.  It  is  per- 
fectly true,  as  the  Senator  said,  that 
rather  substantial  reforms  and  changes 
were  made  in  the  committee  structure  in 
both  Houses.    That  was  all  to  the  good. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  on 
page  34  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reorganization  of  Con- 
gress, filed  under  date  of  March  4,  1946, 
pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 18,  the  membership  of  wliich  com- 
mittee, of  course,  included  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  then  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  stated: 

In  addition  to  the  matters  discussed  above, 
the  Joint  committee  heard  testimony  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  in  support 
of,  and  in  opposition  to,  other  changes  In 
the  organization  and  operation  of  Congress. 
The  more  noteworthy  of  these  suggestions 
pertain  to — 

1.  Selection  of  committee  chairmen  by 
some  method  other  than  seniority. 

2.  The  powers  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

3.  Experimentation  with  periods  for  ques- 
tioning executive  department  heads. 

4.  Limitation  of  debate  in  the  Senate. 

For  various  reasons,  each  of  these 
suggestions  was  not  brought  forth  in  the 
way  of  a  recommendation  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  committee.  Two  of  the 
suggestions  were  not  considered  because 
the  committee  felt  that  under  the  charge 
given  it  by  the  concurrent  resolution, 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  make  any 
recommendations  under  the  terms  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

So  my  suggestion  still  is  that  what 
this  proviso  would  do  now  would  be  to 
bind  again,  as  was  done  in  1946,  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  proposed 
joint  committee  so  that  they  could  not 
really  make  recommendations  on  most 
of  the  important  matters  which,  at  least 
in  my  judgment,  are  essential  if  we  are 
to  have  a  meaningful  report  which  would 
make  recommendations  to  bring  up  to 
date  the  methods  of  operation,  and  the 
organization  and  operation  of  Congress. 

Such  organization  and  operation 
would  go  far  toward  strengthening  Con- 
gress, simplifying  its  operations  and  re- 
lations with  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  enabling  it  better  to  meet 
its  responsibiUty  under  the  Constitution. 

I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
this  proviso  is  necessary.  I  could  be  in 
error,  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  measure 


can  be  agreed  to  if  we  come  to  a  vote  on 
its  merits.  We  shaU  try  to  do  so  to- 
morrow. 

I  think  that  from  a  legal  as  weU  as 
practical  point  of  view,  it  reaUy  cuts  out 
half,  two-thirds,  or  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  work  which  the  conmait- 
tee  ought  to  do,  the  studies  it  ought  to 
make,  and  the  recommendations  It 
should  bring  back  to  both  branches  of 
Congress  if  the  committee's  work  is  to  re- 
sult in  a  meaningful  improvement  of  the 
organization  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  at  previous  times 
when  he  was  trying  to  secure  reorganiza- 
tion, although  I  could  not  cosponsor  his 
measure  because  of  the  limitations 
which  I  felt  were  necessary  to  get  this 
study  imderway. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  duties  are  that  the  Senator 
feels  would  be  eliminated  under  reorga- 
nization. The  improvement  of  Senate 
action  within  the  conmiittees  is  given 
fuU  latitude  and  full  leeway  in  this  re- 
organization. 

All  of  us  know  that  approximately 
three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  work 
of  Congress  is  fundamentally  and  pri- 
marily done  at  the  committee  level.  The 
limitation  that  we  considered  we  had 
Imposed  on  us  in  1945  is  as  foUows:  We 
were  eligible  to  study  everything  tmtil 
we  got  ta  the  doors  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. In  operating  in  this  manner,  we 
were  taking  care  of  the  main  expenditure 
of  the  energy  unit  that  goes  into  the  leg- 
islative picture.  As  we  improve  the  com- 
mittee structure  and  staff,  and  Improve 
the  allocation  of  committee  assignments 
so  that  we  would  have  two  committees 
per  Senator  and  one  committee  per  Rep- 
resentative, we  would  automatically  im- 
prove the  entire  structure  of  our  con- 
gressional government.  It  rests  primar- 
ily on  the  committee  structure  itself. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  bear  with  me,  I  hope  to  elab- 
orate on  what  I  just  said,  that  perhaps 
anywhere  from  half  to  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
cannot  be  done  imder  the  concurrent 
resolution  with  this  proviso  in  it. 

My  explanation  will  be  rather  detailed. 
My  colleague  and  I  are  stuck  with  the 
obligation  of  remaining  here  because  of 
the  desire  of  the  majority  leader  to  keep 
the  session  In  progress. 

In  my  consideration  of  what  the  study 
can  include,  I  go  back  to  page  2  of  the 
resolution.  There  are  some  things  that 
can  be  done  under  the  resolution  which 
might  be  helpful  to  some  extent.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  Houses  which 
the  committee  could  usefully  go  into  al- 
though I  think  the  extent  to  which  the 
committee  could  go  into  the  relationship 
between  the  two  Houses  would  be  quite 
substantially  restricted  by  the  prohibi- 
tion against  making  any  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  rules.  As  I  said 
before,  many  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  are  a  matter  of 
rules,  precedents,  practices,  and  proce- 
dures.   As  soon  as  we  begin  to  go  Into 
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any  subject  which  raises  the  relationship 
of  the  two  Houses,  we  would  have  to  stop 
when  we  arrived  at  the  point  of  dealing 
with  rules,  precedents,  procedure,  or 
practice. 

It  is  clear  that  some  good  work  could 
be  done  in  the  working  relations  between 
Congress  and  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Much  of  that  can  be  done 
without  regard  to  rules,  procedures, 
precedents,  and  practices.  But  one 
thing  which  the  LaFoUette-Monroney 
committee  felt  it  could  not  take  up,  be- 
cause it  would  involve  a  change  in  the 
rules,  was  a  proposal  to  create  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  executive  members 
of  the  Government  on  the  floor  of  either 
House  of  Congress. 

I  ask  the  Senator  for  enlightenment, 
whether  he  would  not  feel  that  we  could 
get  into  any  such  situation  under  this 
provision. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  relations  between  Congress  and 
other  branches  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  I  was 
also  referring  to  the  suggestion  raised  In 
1946  concerning  whether  members  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  as 
is  the  case  in  other  democracies,  would 
have  to  appear  on  the  floor  for  question- 
ing. To  be  more  specific,  it  is  No.  3  in 
the  things  which  were  not  gone  into  by 
the  earlier  committee.  It  reads,  "Ex- 
perimentation with  periods  for  question- 
ing executive  department  heads." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  was  because  of  any  spe- 
cific prohibition  in  the  resolution  em- 
powering the  committee  to  study  the 
matter. 

As  I  recall — and  it  is  a  recollection  of 
something  that  occurred  20  years  ago — 
we  did  not  feel  there  was  sufficient  de- 
mand for  calling  executives  to  the  floor 
or  before  the  full  body  of  Congress.  The 
suggestion  was  on  the  basis  of  informing 
Congress  and  the  public  as  to  what  the 
executive  department  was  doing. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
would  refresh  my  memory.  My  recollec- 
tion of  the  vast  amount  of  words  in  that 
report  did  not  attribute  our  failure  to 
recommend  that  to  the  prohibition  in  our 
charter. 

There  were  many  things  being  agitated 
for  at  that  time  that  we  did  not  go  into, 
although  we  took  countless  pages  of  evi- 
dence from  witnesses  who  recommended 
and  urged  implementation  of  various 
suggestions.  ' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  refresh  the  Sen- 
ator's recollection.  The  specific  matter 
I  am  referring  to  is  No.  3  of  four  matters. 
The  third  one  is  headed  "Elxperimenta- 
t|on  with  periods  for  questioning  execu- 
tive department  heads." 

The  report  continues: 

The  third  and  fourth  topics  listed — 

The  third  one  being  the  one  we  re- 
ferred to — 

deal  with  aspects  of  floor  procedure  upon 
which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  recom- 
mendations under  the  terms  of  House  Con- 
cxirrent  Resolution  18. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  seems 
to  be  correct  in  that,  because  the  general 
consensus  was  that  we  were  not  to  go  on 
the  floor  of  either  House;,  that  we  were 


to  work  outside  the  Chamber.  The  Sen- 
ator has  refreshed  my  memory  on  the 
basic  principle.  Moreover,  no  recom- 
mendation was  made  because  it  was 
thought  that  better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained by  searching  questions  to  depart- 
ments heads  when  they  came  before  Sen- 
ate or  House  committees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  turn  to  one  other 
matter  which  the  committee  would  go 
into — "the  employment  and  remunera- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
respective  Houses  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  committees  and  Members 
of  Congress." 

This  the  committee  could  clearly  go 
into.  This  the  Senator  did  go  into  in 
1945  and  1946.  He  could  go  into  it  again. 
I  wonder  how  fruitful  that  could  be  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  last  year  we  passed 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress. What  is  the  use  of  stirring  up 
that  question  again? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  original  sponsor 
of  the  resolution  to  go  into  that.  In 
1945  and  1946,  there  was  a  vast  demand 
for  adequate  staffing,  and  this  study  wa.s 
a  part  of  our  authority.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  when  we  were  in- 
volved in  considering  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement,  the  International  Bank,  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  Monetary  Fund; 
our  staff  consisted  of  one  retired  mail 
carrier.  The  committee  had  its  records 
intermingled  with  the  personal  and 
political  matters  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  In  the  reorganization  study 
we  were  trying  to  staff  ourselves  to  meet 
the  standard  of  the  staffs  that  the  execu- 
tive departments  enjoyed. 

Our  committee  staffs  were  well  com- 
pensated in  the  last  pay  bill;  and  it 
would  be  futile  to  go  over  that  measure 
again.  Since  the  able  Senator  did  so 
much  to  bring  this  bill  to  passage,  I  am 
sure  he  agrees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend.  I 
agree  with  him.  I  do  not  believe  I  would 
have  objection  to  leaving  that  part  in  the 
resolution,  but  I  am  glad  my  friend 
agrees  with  me  that  this  is  not  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  areas  which  the  joint  com- 
mittee might  look  into. 

So  we  come  down  to  the  last  directive 
in  section  2.  That  provides  that  the 
joint  committee  shall  make  a  full  study 
of  the  structure  of  and  the  relationships 
between  the  various  standing,  special, 
and  select  committees  of  the  Congress. 

That  was  done,  and  very  ably  done,  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  his  col- 
leagues back  in  the  middle  1940's.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  it  would  be  useful  to  look 
into  that  subject  again.  This  Is  one  of 
the  real  advantages  which  might  come 
from  this  resolution,  even  with  the 
proviso  to  which  I  object  still  in  It;  but 
I  point  out  that  a  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  the  committee  system  was  made 
at  that  time. 

I  wonder,  in  terms  of  making  a  little 
legislative  history,  whether  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  could  inform  us  as  to 
what  areas  he  would  hope  the  Joint  com- 
mittee would  look  into. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  With  respect  to 
select,  special,  and  standing  committees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  There  are  some 
subcommittees  which  have  little  factual 
justification — in  fact,  hardly  any  justi- 
fication at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
subcommittees  are  absolutely  essential 
to  doing  business.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
would  look  at  the  overall  situation  under 
rule  XXV  and  see  whether  some  of  the 
committees  could  be  consolidated,  and, 
generally  speaking,  look  into  what  the 
committees  do  and  how  their  work  could 
be  expedited. 

I  ask  my  friend  if,  in  this  connection, 
he  does  not  agree  that  one  of  the  real 
problems  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  soon, 
is  that  every  Senator  is  badly  over- 
worked, because  he  has  so  many  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  on  which  he  is 
required  to  serve.  This  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  be  on  top  of  the  work  of  the 
committees  of  which  we  are  members. 

I  serve  on  three  committees — the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
Last  week  every  one  of  those  committees 
had  a  meeting  at  10  o'clock.  Every  one 
of  them  was  important.  One  cannot  be 
at  all  three  places  at  the  same  time.  Is 
this  the  kind  of  thing  the  Senator  has  in 
mind? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  in  mind  examining  both 
the  overload  and  vmderload  in  our  com- 
mittee structure.  Some  of  these  com- 
mittees have  light  workloads.  Others 
have  a  great  deal  more.  Perhaps  we  can 
find  ways  and  means,  with  the  carte 
blanche  authority  we  would  have  over 
the  committees,  to  see  if  they  could  be 
reconstituted,  and  divide  the  workload 
more  evenly. 

With  regard  to  the  subcommittees,  it 
would  take  a  searching  analysis  to  see 
whether  they  should  be  consolidated  or 
eliminated.  Many  of  those  may  be  found 
to  have  completed  their  work  and  have 
become  merely  appendages.  If  there  is 
no  work  for  them  to  do,  let  us  get  rid  of 
them  and  reapportion  their  functions 
and  membership  among  the  other  exist- 
ing committees.  Thus,  we  can  bring 
about  a  better  distribution  of  the  work- 
load. 

Often  special  committees  are  created 
by  Congress  to  study  and  work  on  the 
unfilled  needs  of  committee  activity. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  President's  Budget — 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  case  I  would  like 
to  see  a  Joint  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  would  be  very 
good.  I  have  joined  many  times  in  try- 
ing to  have  such  a  matter  adopted.  I 
would  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
some  day  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  might  be  possible,  so  that  some  of 
these  budgetary  matters  would  be  able 
to  get  over  the  hurdles  In  the  House. 

So  let  us  put  these  matters  on  the 
table  and  receive  the  criticisms  of  politi- 
cal scientists  and  other  knowledgeable 
people.  Let  us  hear  from  those  who  see 
Congress  at  work,  and  the  Members 
themselves. 
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One  of  the  great  experiences  I  had  was 
that  of  hearing  Members  of  Congress 
testify  day  after  day  as  to  what  they 
thought  the  need  was  for  eliminating  the 
knocks  and  squeaks  and  groans  in  our 
congressional  machinery.  Out  of  that 
comes  a  wealth  of  information  on  our 
procedures,  practices,  and  improvements 
in  our  ways  of  doing  business.  I  would 
hope  that  this  would  be  true  again. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  my  contention  that  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  the  problems 
which  should  be  looked  into  by  the  joint 
committee  are  prohibited  by  the  proviso 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
caused  to  be  inserted  therein. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  there  was 
held  at  the  26th  American  Assembly,  at 
Arden  House,  Harriman,  N.Y.,  from  Oc- 
tober 29  to  November  1,  a  meeting  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  made  a  report 
on  the  subject  of  Congressi'  and  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  that  assembly  together  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  attended  the 
assembly,  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
auspices  under  which  they  met,  and  the 
kind  of  sessions  they  held,  which  appears 
on  page  67  through  page  72  of  the  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
2  may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

"The    Congress    and    AmerioI's    Future" — 

Report  op  the  26th  American  Assembly 
(Submitted  for  the  record  by  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Clark) 

THE   congress    AND    AMERICA'S    FUTURE 

(Arden  House,  Harriman,  N.T..  October  29- 
November 


1.  1964| 


PREFACE 

These  pages  contain  the  recommendations 
of  a  group  of  Americans  of  diverse  pursuits 
and  interests  who  met  at  Ardeai  House,  Harri- 
man, N.Y.,  October  29-November  1.  1964. 
to  review  the  functions  andl  procedures  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
meeting  was  convened  by  the  American  As- 
sembly of  Columbia  University  which  con- 
ducts policy  studies.  "The  Congress  and 
America's  Future"  was  the  26th  study  Initi- 
ated by  the  assembly. 

The  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the 
assembly  in  plenary  session  after  3  days  of 
meetings  In  small  discussion  groups.  As  a 
nonpartisan,  educational  InBtltutlon,  the 
American  Assembly  takes  no  stand  on  the 
subjects  it  presents  for  public  discussion. 
This  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion whose  generosity  made  the  entire  26th 
American  Assembly  possible. 
Final  report  of  the  26th  American  Assembly 

At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  26th  American  Assembly  re- 
viewed as  a  group  the  following  statement. 
Although  there  was  general  agreement  on  the 
final  report,  it  Is  not  the  practice  of  the 
American  Assembly  for  participants  to  affix 
their  signatures,  and  It  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  every  participant  necessarily  sub- 
scribes to  every  reconmiendatlon. 

We  have  discussed  what  steps  might  be 
taken  to  assure  the  continued  vitality  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  feel  a  respect  for  the  values  un- 
derlying the  American  system  of  representa- 
tive government.  In  which  the  Legislature  Is 
crucial.  We  desire  to  see  those  values  per- 
petuated and  reflected  in  institutions  that 


win  protect  freemen  and  provide  the  capacity 
for  effective  government. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  Congress,  and 
many  of  the  criticisms  and  complaints 
directed  at  It,  have  roots  in  conditions  af- 
fecting not  only  the  United  States  but  all 
representative  governments.  As  these  gov- 
ernments have  been  obliged  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  Industrialization  and 
urbanization,  complicated  almost  beyond 
measure  by  persistent  and  critical  Issues 
of  foreign  policy,  representative  bodies 
have  confronted  a  troublesome  situation. 
The  matters  that  they  consider  are  far  more 
significant,  numerous,  and  complex  than 
those  of  their  precedessors  half  a  century  ago. 
Little  can  be  done  to  alter  these  conditions, 
but  something  can  be  done  to  Improve  the 
capacity  of  the  Institutions  that  must  deal 
with  them. 

These  problems  that  the  Congress  shares 
with  other  parliamentary  bodies  are  paral- 
leled by  others  that  arise  from  distinctively 
American  arrangements:  the  constitutional 
separation  of  President  and  Congress,  the  de- 
centralizing efifects  of  federalism,  and  the 
structure  and  practices  of  the  House  and 
Senate  that  frequently  reflect  long  tradition 
and  distinctive  styles  In  our  political  life. 
One  need  not  assimie  fundamental  changes 
of  a  constitutional  character  in  order  to  con- 
clude that  changes  are  both  desirable  and 
possible  of  achievement.  In  meeting  these 
problems  we  may  help  to  assure  a  Congress 
whose  role  In  America's  future  Is  vigorous 
and  worthy  of  the  respect  of  free  and  Intelli- 
gent men. 

Three  specific  sets  of  convictions  have 
guided  our  deliberations: 

1.  The  distinctive  functions  of  the  Con- 
gress must  be  maintained.  Congress  must 
retain  and  strengthen  its  capacity  to  bring 
critical  political  judgment  to  bear  on  the 
major  Issues  of  the  day.  Congress  thus  can 
function  more  effectively  In  relation  to  the 
Increasingly  active  role  of  the  President  and 
his  executive  associates  in  the  Initiation  of 
legislative  proposals.  In  consequence  It  will 
better  reflect  the  broad  wisdom  available  In 
our  total  political  system. 

If  the  Legislature  Is  to  perform  this  basic 
function,  the  Members  of  Congress  must  also 
continue  to  handle  problems  of  their  In- 
dividual constituents.  Such  activities,  far 
from  being  a  handicap  to  the  Congress,  pro- 
vide a  sympathetic  link  between  citizens  and 
the  bureaucracy.  The  Congress  must  also 
maintain  Its  oversight  of  the  decisions  and 
actions  of  executive  officials.  Both  service 
to  constituents  and  oversight  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  are  subject  to  abuse,  but  their 
proper  exercise  Is  necessary  to  the  American 
system. 

2.  The  vigor  of  the  Congress  as  a  legisla- 
tive body  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  con- 
stitutional arrangements  require  that  the 
Congress  warrant  and  command  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  electorate.  A  Con- 
gress able  and  equipped  to  discharge  its  cen- 
tral functions  rationally,  expeditiously,  and 
with  Integrity  Is  essential  to  the  survival  of 
representative  government  In  this  country. 

3.  If  the  Congress  Is  to  perform  these  func- 
tions well,  ways  must  be  found  to  strengthen 
the  elected  leadership  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate— chiefly  the  Speaker  and  the  floor  lead- 
ers— and  through  that  leadership  to  assure 
that  the  majority  sentiment  of  the  Congress 
Is  effectively  expressed.  Individuals  or  mi- 
norities In  the  Legislature  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  frustrate  the  will  of  a  majority, 
whether  In  a  standing  conunlttee  or  In  one 
or  both  of  the  Houses. 

This  conviction  Is  not  inconsistent  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  a  minority  or 
In  conflict  with  the  continuation  and  en- 
couragement of  expertness  in  the  standing 
committees.  Such  competence  is  essential 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Congress.  But  no 
single  committee  In  either  House  can  be  as- 
signed a  Jurisdiction  broad  enough  to  achieve 
coordinated  action  In  such  complex  areas  as 


national  security  policy  and  national  eco- 
nomic policy.  If  such  action  Is  to  be 
achieved  in  the  Congress,  It  should  be  ac- 
complished through  the  central  leadership. 
In  support  of  these  general  convictions  we 
recommend : 

1.  The  system  of  designating  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  standing 
committees  on  the  basis  of  seniority  must  be 
modified.  There  is  merit  In  the  seniority 
principle,  provided  some  choice  Is  offered  to 
the  majority  and  minority  parties  In  each 
House.  We  suggest  that  the  choice  be  made 
either  by  the  elected  leaders  In  each  House 
or  by  secret  ballot  In  the  caucuses  of  each 
party,  in  either  case  from  among  the  three 
senior  party  members  of  each  committee. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  should  be 
permitted  to  become  or  to  remain  a  commit- 
tee chairman.  Speaker,  or  floor  leader  after 
reaching  the  age  of  70.  This  provision 
should  not  apply  to  incumbents. 

3.  Any  Representative  or  Senator  should 
be  permitted  to  retire  on  full  pay  after 
reaching  the  age  of  70,  provided  that  he  has 
had  at  least  10  years  of  service  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

4.  The  rules  of  the  House  should  be 
amended  to  provide  that  signature  of  a  dis- 
charge petition  by  218  Members  or  by  150 
Members  and  the  Speaker  be  sufficient  to 
bring  any  bill  out  of  committee  and  before 
the  House. 

5.  In  the  Senate  the  majority  leader 
should  be  authorized  to  offer  a  motion  desig- 
nating any  bill  a  major  item  of  legislation. 
Adoption  of  this  motion  would  require  the 
committee  to  which  that  bUl  had  been  as- 
signed to  report  It  to  the  Senate  VFlthln  30 
calendar  days. 

6.  The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  must 
be  at  all  times  an  Instrument  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House.  To  this  end  the  Speaker 
might  be  restored  to  his  position  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Alternatively,  he  might 
be  given  authority  in  each  Congress  to  ap- 
point its  majority  members,  including  the 
chairman.  At  minimum,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  should  be  empowered  to  call  up  a  spe- 
cial rule  for  the  consideration  of  any  bill  on 
which  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules  has  failed  to 
act  for  21  calendar  days. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Rules  should  have 
no  part  In  determining  whether  a  bill  passed 
by  the  House  should  be  sent  to  conference 
with  the  Senate.  Agreement  to  conference 
and  on  instructions  to  conferees  should  be  by 
majority  vote  on  a  privileged  motion  by  the 
majority  leader. 

8.  Freedom  of  debate  In  a  legislative  body 
has  value,  even  at  the  cost  of  delay,  but  its 
abuse  In  the  form  of  a  filibuster  exposes  the 
Senate  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  ridicule  and  may  dangero\isly  de- 
lay action.  Such  tactics  should  be  restrained 
so  that  a  majority  can  act  after  a  dissenting 
minority  has  had  adequate  opport\mlty  to  be 
heard. 

The  present  clotiire  rule  Is  Inadequate  for 
this  purpose.  At  the  least  the  Senate  should 
amend  Its  present  rule  to  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  a  cloture  petition  by  three-flfths 
of  those  present  and  voting. 

9.  At  the  start  of  each  Congress  a  simple 
naajorlty  of  the  Senate  should  have  the  power 
to  adopt  and  amend  Its  rules  without  prej- 
udice to  the  concept  of  the  Senate  as  a  con- 
tinuing body  for  other  purposes. 

10.  Further  to  assure  majority  control  of 
legislation,  a  majority  of  the  Members  from 
each  House  designated  to  serve  on  a  con- 
ference committee  should  have  Indicated  by 
their  votes  general  agreement  with  the  bill 
as  passed  by  that  House. 

11.  Each  Chamber  should  adopt  and  en- 
force effective  procedures  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional and  other  traditional  rights  of 
citizens  called  before  its  committees. 

12.  The  growing  practice  of  requiring  that 
administrative  agencies  obtain  permission 
from  or  "come  into  agreement"  with  conamlt- 
tees  or  subcommittees  of  the  Congress,  or 
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their  chairmen,  before  taking  action,  exceeds 
the  proper  bounds  of  congressional  oversight 
of  administration  and  subverts  Presidential 
responsibility.  It  grants  arbitrary  power  to 
chairmen  of  committees  or  subcommittees 
that  Is  not  subject  to  account.  The  practice 
should  be  abandoned. 

13.  Campaign  costs  are  excessive;  require- 
ments for  reporting  on  contributions  are  In- 
effective; and  ejclstlng  ceilings  on  expendi- 
tures are  unrealistic.  The  consequences  too 
frequently  are  waste,  deception,  and  corrup- 
tion.   To  correct  these  evils: 

(a)  Time  on  television  and  radio  stations 
should  be  made  available  by  law  to  candi- 
dates for  Congress. 

(b)  Ceilings  should  be  raised  to  realistic 
levels,  but  legislation  governing  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  should  pro- 
vide for  full  and  prompt  reporting  to  an 
agency  designated  by  Congress  responsible 
for  complete  disclosure.  These  reports 
should  be  public  property,  should  be  locally 
available,  and  should  cover  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
the  House  or  Senate  In  a  primary  or  general 
election. 

(c)  The  Income  tax  laws  should  be  amend- 
ed to  encourage  campaign  contributions  by 
a  larger  number  of  persons,  thus  reducing 
candidates'  dependence  on  a  small  number  of 
large  donations. 

14.  Respect  for  the  Government  requires 
Respect  for  Its  individual  oflBcials.  Each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  and  all  Presidential 
appointees  should  be  required  to  report  an- 
nually their  financial  Interests  and  the 
sources  of  their  Income. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  holding  Reserve 
commissions  In  the  military  forces  while 
serving  in  the  Congress  is  a  cause  for  con- 
cern. We  regard  this  practice  as  undesir- 
able and  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

15.  The  standing  committees  In  their  spe- 
cialized Jurisdiction  serve  the  Congress  well, 
but  no  adequate  overview  In  Congress  Is 
taken  of  such  large  areas  as  national  security 
policy  and  national  economic  policy.  Re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  this  difficult 
problem  should  lie  with  the  elected  leader- 
ship, and  these  leaders  should  be  adequately 
staffed  for  this  purpose.  The  executive  per- 
formance in  this  area  needs  to  be  Improved, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done  on  the  leg- 
islative side. 

16.  The  Congress  should  divest  Itself  of 
direct  responsibility  for  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

17.  We  agree  with  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Congress  to  increase  salaries  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  and  we  recommend 
that  salaries,  allowances,  and  staff  services  be 
kept  at  a  level  commensurate  with  the  dig- 
nity and  resDonslbilltles  of  these  offices. 

18.  A  majority  of  participants  who  con- 
sidered this  report  favor  a  4-year  term  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  elections  in  the  presidential  years. 

Participants  of  the  26th  American  Assembly 

Arthur  G.  Altschul,  partner,  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co..  New  York. 

Stephen  K.  Bailey,  dean,  Maxwell  School, 
Syracuse  University. 

Margaret  M.  Ball,  dean.  Woman's  College. 
Duke  University. 

Richard  J.  Barnet,  codlrector.  Institute  for 
PoUcv  Studies.  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  W.  Barr.  chairman.  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  Washington,  DC. 

Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr.,  president.  Lincoln 
Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Houston. 

Philip  Broughton,  Pittsburgh. 

John  Anthony  Brown.  Jr..  vice  president. 
George  Washington  University. 

Frank  Calzzi,  Harrlman  scholar,  Columbia 
University. 

Holbert  N.  Carroll,  chairman.  Department 
of  Political  Science.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Clutohd  P.  Case,  U.S.  Senator,  New  Jersey. 


Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  U.S.  Senator,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  Washington,  D.C. 

Earl  Coke,  vice  president.  Bank  of  America, 
San  Francisco. 

William  T.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Dllworth  Paxson, 
Kallsh.  Kohn  &  Dilks.  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  G.  Coons,  president.  Occidental 
College. 

John  J.  Corson,  professor  of  public  and  In- 
ternational affairs.  Woodrow  Wilson  School. 
Princeton  University. 

Ovid  R.  Davis,  vice  president,  Coca-Cola 
Co.,  Atlanta. 

Philip  E>onham,  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles,  research  associate. 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  Georgetown 
University. 

Frederick  G.  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Richard  F.  Fenno,  Jr.,  professor  of  political 
science.  University  of  Rochester. 

Robert  H.  Finch,  Finch,  Bell,  Dultsman  & 
Margulis.  Los  Angeles. 

Roger  Fleming,  secretary- treasurer,  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Washington, 
DC 

George  B.  Galloway,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Bernard  L.  Gladleux,  vice  president,  Booz, 
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About  the  American  Assembly 

The  American  Assembly  was  established  by 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1950.  It  holds  nonpartisan  assemblies 
of  American  leaders  and  publishes  authorita- 
tive books  to  illuminate  Issues  of  U.S.  policy. 

An  affiliate  of  Columbia,  with  offices  In  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  the  assembly  Is 
a  national  educational  institution  incorpo- 
rated under  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  assembly  seeks  to  provide  information, 
stimulate  discussion,  and  evoke  Independent 
conclusions  in  matters  of  vital  public  inter- 
est. 

American  assembly  sessions 

Currently  two  national  programs  are  initi- 
ated each  year.  Authorities  are  retained  to 
write  background  papers  presenting  essen- 
tial data  and  defining  the  main  Issues  in 
each  subject. 

About  60  men  and  women  representing  a 
broad  range  of  experience,  competence,  and 
American  leadership  meet  for  several  days  to 
discuss  the  assembly  topic  and  consider  al- 
ternatives for  national  policy. 

All  assemblies  follow  the  same  procedure. 
The  background  papers  are  sent  to  partici- 
pants in  advance  of  the  assembly.  The  as- 
sembly meets  in  small  groups  for  four  or  five 
lengthy  periods.  All  groups  use  the  same 
agenda.  At  the  close  of  these  Informal  ses- 
sions participants  adopt  In  plenary  session 
a  final  report  of  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Regional,  State,  and  local  assemblies  are 
held  in  every  major  area  of  the  United  States. 
A  number  have  already  been  scheduled  fol- 
lowing the  national  session  at  Arden  House, 
on  the  Congress  and  America's  future^ — with 
Occidental  College,  Tulane  University,  George 
Washington  University,  the  University  of 
Oregon,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 

Assemblies  have  also  been  held  in  Canada, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Over  70 
Institutions  have  cosponsored  one  or  more 
assemblies. 

American  assembly  books 

The  background  papers  for  each  assembly 
program  are  published  In  paper  and  hard 
cover  editions  for  use  by  Individuals,  li- 
braries, business,  public  agencies,  nongov- 
ernmental organizations,  educational  insti- 
tutions, discussion  and  service  groups.  In 
this  way  the  deliberations  of  assembly  ses- 
sions are  continued  and  extended. 
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The    background     papers     for    the     26th 

American  Assembly  will  be  published  under 

the  title,  "The  Congress  and  America's  Fu- 

ttire,"  by  Prentice-Hall.  Inc. 

Arden  House 

Home  of  the  American  Assembly  and  scene 
of  the  national  session  Is  Arden  House,  which 
was  given  to  Columbia  University  in  1950  by 
W  Averell  Harrlman.  E.  Roland  Harrlman 
loined  his  brother  in  contributing  toward 
adaptation  of  the  property  for  conference 
purposes.  The  buildings  and  surrounding 
land,  known  as  the  Harrlman  Campus  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  are  50  miles  north  of  New 
York  City. 

Arden  House  is  a  distinguished  conference 
center.  It  is  self-supporting  and  operates 
throughout  the  year  for  use  by  organizations 
with  educational  objectives.  The  American 
Assembly  is  a  tenant  of  this  Columbia  Uni- 
versity facility  only  during  assembly  sessions. 

The  American  Assembly,  Columbia  University 
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Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  honorary  chairman, 
Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  G.  Altschul,'  New  York. 

William  Benton,  Connecticut.  I 

Courtney  C.  Brown,  ex  officio.  New  York. 

William  P.  Bundy.  Washington.  D.C. 

John  Cowles,  Minnesota. 

George  S.  Craft,'  Georgia. 

Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  Utah. 

Thomas  K.  Flnletter,  New  Yo^k. 

Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Nebraska. 

W.  Averell  Harrlman,  New  York. 
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Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Texas. 

Grayson  Kirk,  ex  officio.  New  York. 

Allan  B.  Kline,  Illinois.  I 

Leonard  F.  McCoUum,  Texas.  ' 

Don  G.  Mitchell,  New  Jersey. 

Clifford  C.  Nelson,  ex  officio.  New  Jersey. 

Robert  W.  Woodruff,  Georgia. 

Henry  M.  Wrlston,  ex  officio,  Rhode  Island. 

Officers 

Henry  M.  Wrlston,  chairman. 

Clifford  C.  Nelson,  president,] 

Paul  M.  Elsele,  secretary. 

Olive  B.  Haycox.  treasvirer. 

Mary  M.  McLeod,  assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  student  of  gov- 
ernment who  opened  the  session  of  the 
American  Assembly  was  none  other  than 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  who  is  in  the  Chamber.  He 
did  not  remain  in  the  sessions  very  long. 
I  came  up,  after  he  had  left,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  discussions  for  one  after- 
noon and  part  of  another  morning.  I  did 
not  stay  very  long  either,  because  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  were,  at 
that  time,  engaged  in  aiding  some  of  the 
candidates  of  our  respective  political 
parties  in  the  election  which  took  place 
on  the  3d  of  November  last  He  and  I 
were  the  only  Members  of  Congress  who 
attended  the  meetings,  although  an  able 
former  Representative  from  Texas,  who 
is  no  longer  in  the  House,  stayed  on 
through  the  sessions. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  agree  that  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  for  our  respective  bene- 
ficiaries if  we  had  stayed  there  instead 
of  attempting  to  aid  them?  I  did  not 
have  very  good  luck  in  New  Jersey  with 
the  Senator's  candidate,  and  the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  had  a  rather  tough 
time  in  his  own  State  in  the  same  man- 
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ner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  While  there  is  a  germ  of 
truth  in  what  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  said,  nevertheless,  I  was  pleased 
indeed  with  the  results  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  both  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  I  suspect  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was 
not  particularly  chagrined  himself. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  was  discussing  and  will 
continue  to  limit  my  comments  to  the 
Senate  campaigns  in  our  respective 
States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
that  is  the  Senator's  intention. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  regard  to  the  substance 
of  the  Senator's  remarks,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  kind  references  to  my 
participation  in  the  American  assembly. 
The  recommendations  which  the  distin- 
guished body  made  as  a  result  of  its  de- 
liberations were  most  useful.  The  Sena- 
tor will  point  out  that  practically  every 
single  one  of  them  requires  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  am  hoping  to  cover  the  18  recommen- 
dations. Since  we  are  dealing  with  this 
problem  in  a  leisurely  fashion  this  after- 
noon, with  almost  every  Senator  absent 
from  the  Chamber.  I  ask  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  whether  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  me 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
recommendations  could  not  result  in  rec- 
ommendations which  the  joint  commit- 
tee could  consider. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  tell  me  whether  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  agree  with  the 
recommendations,  and  wholeheartedly 
subscribe  to  all  of  them?  Some  of  them 
seem  drastic  and  radical  to  this  old- 
fashioned  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  such 
as  retirement  at  full  pay  at  the  age  of  70 
with  only  10  years  of  service. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  come  to  that  sub- 
ject in  a  moment.  If  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
would  be  willing  to  bear  with  us  for  a 
moment  and  remain  in  the  Chamber,  I 
believe  that  we  can  both  enlighten  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  a  subject 
which  those  of  us  approaching  70  might 
well  enjoy,  but  we  have  had  experience 
in  enacting  past  retirement  programs 
and  recognize  the  need  to  pay  into  the 
retirement  fund  enough  money  to  keep 
it  afloat.  Yet  here  we  would  not  make 
any  contribution  to  the  fund  and  yet 
would  retire  at  70,  even  if  we  had  served 
only  10  years.  This  would  be  on  a  salary 
of  $30,000  a  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  prefer  to  deal 
with  that  subject  seriatim,  but  I  shall 
let  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  take  on  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  right  now  on  that  point. 
I  shall  return  to  it  later. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  brought  up  this  ques- 


tion, because  this  is  the  only  one  of  those 
recommendations  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  joint  committee  to  consider, 
because  it  does  not  involve  the  rules  and 
practices  and  procedures  of  the  Senate. 
I  happen  to  disagree  with  this  recom- 
mendation. If  we  take  out  what  we  dis- 
agree with  in  the  Senator's  resolution  as 
now  constituted,  it  would  permit  us  to 
have  precisely  nothing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  see  no  restriction 
that  would  prohibit  consideration  of  the 
seniority  system  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  seniority  system  being  a  violation  of 
the  rules,  because  the  rules  do  not  de- 
scribe the  seniority  system. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
rules  they  will  not  let  us  look  into;  it  is 
also  the  practices  and  procedures,  and 
the  hallowed  traditions  of  both  bodies. 
If  there  is  anything  which  is  clearly  en- 
graved on  the  sacred  practices  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate,  it  is  the  seniority 
system. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  operated  by 
declaration  of  the  Senate.  The  seniority 
rules  govern  rank  in  the  committees,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  knows,  and 
have  very  little  reference  to  the  floor 
procedure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  talking  about 
floor  procedure,  and  never  have.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  things  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  floor,  with  which  the 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure,  prac- 
tices, and  precedents  of  either  House 
deal,  and  one  could  not  look  into  them,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  did  look  into 
them.  We  spent  much  time  trying  to 
determine  a  suitable  substitute  for  the 
seniority  system,  but  no  one  came  up 
with  anything  better  than  the  one  we 
had. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  is  not  that  he  looked  into  it — 
although  I  am  glad  that  he  did — but 
that  he  had  no  right  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  keeps 
slipping  off  base.  We  are  not  advertis- 
ing that  we  are  going  out  in  a  search  for 
the  "broad  horizon,"  but  under  the  res- 
olution it  is  the  good  judgment  of  the 
committee  that  limits  what  it  looks  into. 
The  stated  restriction  is  on  what  we 
recommend.  I  repeat  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  restriction  on  what  we 
recommend  is  that  we  must  go  before 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  is  a 
member,  and  we  must  go  before  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House — on 
which  we  have  no  members — and  we 
must  ask  for  permission  to  report  on  a 
bill  directly  from  the  special  commit- 
tee, which  the  distinguished  Senator 
knows  is  an  unusual  procedure. 

But,  if  we  cannot  do  that,  we  might 
as  well  kiss  any  hope  of  reorganization 
goodbye.  We  have  to  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  ask  for  its  consent  to 
bring  one  bill,  and  one  bill  only,  before 
the  Congress — House  and  Senate — with- 
out any  other  subsequent  right  to  report 
any  kind  of  legislation.    But  this  "one 
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shot"  piece  of  legislation  must  be  re- 
ported by  the  special  committee — that 
is,  the  joint  committee — or  we  might  as 
well  not  look  into  anything. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  fear  the  Sen- 
ator has  not  followed  me.  I  say,  after 
we  make  our  repoit  and  recommenda- 
tions, we  must  go  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittees with  a  bill  and  humble  ourselves 
to  obtain  permission  to  report  it  to  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  the  case  may  be.  No  such  authority 
is  contained  in  this  resolution,  as  I  ex- 
plained when  I  testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee  the  other  day.  We  must  go 
to  the  Rules  Committee  of  each  House 
and  ask  for  permission  to  report  a  bill, 
as  though  we  were  a  legislative  commit- 
tee. That  was  the  procedure  in  1946. 
Unless  we  can  follow  this  procedure,  and 
consider  proposed  legislation  in  its  en- 
tirety rather  than  dividing  it  among  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  other  committees  that 
might  wish  to  deal  with  it,  there  would 
be  virtually  no  chance  of  having  any  re- 
organization effected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  all  due  respect, 
that  comment  is  irrelevant.  However, 
I  say  again  that  we  have  been  over  this 
ground  before.  I  cannot  see  any  sense 
in  making  a  vast  study  of  subjects  on 
which  no  recommendations  are  allowed 
to  be  made.  I  cannot  see  why  the  Sen- 
ator is  so  frightened  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing recommendations  made  by  the  joint 
committee.  As  he  points  out,  the  recom- 
mendations are  meaningless  unless  the 
Rules  Committees  approve  them.  Why 
should  he  be  so  afraid  of  recommenda- 
tions on  matters  which  very  clearly  call 
for  drastic  reforms? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Because,  we  in- 
tend, if  we  are  as  fortunate  as  we  were 
the  previous  time,  to  accomplish  a  great 
many  reforms  that  need  to  be  made.  We 
all  know  that  reforms  or  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Traditions 
and  precedents  of  long  standing  are  dif- 
ficult to  upset.  Therefore,  we  could  once 
again  go  for  20  years  without  effecting 
any  changes,  as  we  did  between  the  time 
the  1946  act  was  passed  and  the  act  that 
we  hope  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  that  exist, 
we  need  to  have  an  overall  look  at  the 
situation,  in  an  attempt  to  wrap  up  a 
package  that  will  be  considered  by  both 
Houses  and  passed  by  both  Houses.  If 
we  should  incorporate  in  it  anything  that 
might  cause  a  policy  dispute,  anything 
that  might  be  intermingled  with  other 
matters  which  are  highly  controversial 
among  Members  of  Congress  in  either 
House,  we  would  not  stand  much  chance 
of  bringing  about  any  reforms.  In  such 
a  case  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  block 
the  whole  attempt.  We  would  destroy 
any  chance  of  obtaining  any  reforms. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  an  excellent  advocate  of  govern- 
ment by  consensus.  He  has  strong  sup- 
port from  the  White  House.  I  do  not  fear 
to  say  that  government  by  consensus 
from  the  White  House  will  not  last  much 
longer  than  it  is  now  lasting  in  Congress. 
We  know  that  in  Congress  we  very  large- 
ly legislate  by  unanimous  consent.  Our 
trouble  is  that  we  cannot  legislate  by  the 
sacred   principle  of   majority   rule,   on 


which  the  Constitution  was  founded.  We 
must  legislate  by  unanimous  consent,  or 
by  consent  arrived  at  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  present  and  voting  after  a 
cloture  petition  is  filed,  which  can  drag 
on  and  on,  as  it  dragged  on  for  more 
than  3  months  last  year  before  we  were 
able  to  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Unless  we  can  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  a  number  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  so  that  a  majority  can  act  when 
a  majority  is  ready  for  action,  in  order 
that  the  President's  recommendations 
can  be  voted  up  or  down,  and  passed  or 
defeated  without  being  stopped  by  a 
small,  willful  minority,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  President  and  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress, this  well-established,  old,  and  rev- 
ered tripartite  form  of  government  of 
ours,  created  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  and  to  prevent  tyranny  by  the 
executive,  will  go  down  the  drain  in  our 
lifetime,  just  as  other  parliamentary 
bodies  in  the  free  world  are  in  danger 
of  going  down  the  drain,  because  we  will 
not  have  been  able  to  restore  the  vital 
sap  in  this  branch  to  enable  it  to  per- 
form its  constitutional  duties. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  for  the  fervor  of  my  re- 
marks. I  know  he  does  not  agree  with 
me.    There  is  no  reason  why  he  should. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  to 
turn  now  to  the  18  recommendations  of 
the  American  Assembly  of  Arden  House. 
There  are  a  few  recommendations  that 
do  not  apply.  I  ask  him  whether  these 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  joint  committee.  The  first 
recommendation  is: 

1.  The  system  of  designating  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  standing 
committees  on  the  basis  of  seniority  must  be 
modified.  There  is  merit  in  the  seniority 
principle,  provided  some  choice  is  offered  to 
the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  each 
House.  We  suggest  that  the  choice  be  made 
either  by  the  elected  leaders  in  each  House 
or  by  secret  ballot  in  the  caucuses  of  each 
party.  In  either  case  from  among  the  three 
senior  party  members  of  each  committee. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
agree  with  me  that  the  proviso  in  the 
resolution,  to  which  I  raise  objection, 
prohibits  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  matter  dealing  with  the  rules,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  of  either  House, 
and  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
committee  to  make  recommendations  re- 
garding this  matter? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  not  certain. 
I  would  be  quite  reluctant  to  see  the 
"establishment,"  to  which  the  Senator 
has  alluded  so  often,  placed  in  charge  of 
naming  committee  chairmen  without  ref- 
erence to  any  factor  other  than  the  per- 
sonal choice  among  certain  senior  Mem- 
bers. The  distinguished  Senator  has 
written  very  eloquently  on  the  establish- 
ment a  number  of  times.  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  give  the  so-called  establishment 
the  right  to  select  committee  chairmen 
from  a  list  of  three  or  four  Senators  who 
might  have  the  most  seniority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  question  is  not,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  whether  this 
particular  recommendation  is  sound. 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  the  sub- 
ject of  seniority  is  prohibited  in  terms 
of  a  recommendation  being  brought  back, 
under  the  proviso? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  not  agree 
that  it  is  prohibited.  The  recommenda- 
tion is  one  which  I  believe  would  have  to 
be  thought  out  by  all  concerned,  because 
I  seriously  doubt  that  many  Members 
who  have  accumulated  seniority  would 
like  to  see  themselves  bumped  off  because 
they  might  refuse  to  campaign  in  a  cau- 
cus of  a  party. 

I  have  been  through  that  kind  of  sit- 
uation, and  I  v/ould  not  like  to  submit 
myself  to  it  again  at  a  time  when  I  might 
have  1  eached  some  seniority  and  be  close 
to  being  chairman  of  one  of  the  three 
committees  on  which  I  serve. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  as  one  who  has  practiced  law 
nearly  all  his  adult  life,  I  say  that  the 
first  recommendation  could  not  be  looked 
into  and  could  not  be  a  subject  of  recom- 
mendation by  the  joint  committee.  Does 
the  Senator  agree,  or  would  he  reserve 
judgment  on  whether  or  not  I  am  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  reserve 
judgment  on  that  point.  I  would  wish 
to  get  the  opinion  of  the  legislative  draft- 
ing service  on  whether  that  would  or 
would  not  constitute  a  prohibition.  I 
doubt  that  it  would  be  a  prohibition. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve the  joint  committee  should  be  per- 
mitted and,  indeed,  encouraged,  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  the  seniority  system, 
to  see  whether  it  is  a  good  system? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  went  through  the 
last  reorganization  with  the  same  set  of 
rules.  A  great  deal  of  testimony  was 
taken  from  a  great  many  witnesses.  A 
great  many  witnesses  appeared  to  testify 
regarding  this  subject  with  many  dif- 
ferent ideas,  including  ideas  similar  to 
this  one. 

They  did  not  discuss  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. They  did  not  discuss  sought-for 
cures  for  it,  because  we  had  page  after 
page  of  testimony  upon  which  no  restric- 
tion was  placed.  As  the  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  the  testi- 
mony was  given  in  full.  If  the  number  of 
paragraphs  or  words  that  involved  the 
question  of  seniority  were  counted,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  found  to  have  been  the 
top-ranking  item  of  discussion  in  the 
testimony  of  most  of  the  witnesses  that 
appeared  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  to  make  some 
additional  legislative  history,  as  we  dis- 
cussed, would  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  the 
joint  committee  should  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  make  recommendations 
dealing  with  the  seniority  system  in  the 
course  of  its  report? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  not  say 
that  there  would  be  recommendations 
unless  I  had  an  analysis  from  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  or  the  Legisla- 
tive Drafting  Service  as  to  whether  they 
consider  that  from  a  legal  standpoint  we 
would  be  bound  by  that  language. 

I  repeat  that  there  were  no  inhibitions 
upon  receiving  the  testimony  in  full,  and 
from  almost  every  witness  who  appeared 
we  heard  something  about  the  seniority 
system.  But  no  one  has  ever  offered  a 
better  solution  than  the  one  that  we 
heard  in  the  testimony  produced  by  the 
committee,  whatever  It  was.  It  would 
be  up  to  the  12  members,  6  on  each  side, 


to  ditermine  what  would  be  done.  It 
is  possible  that  the  six  Members  on  the 
Senate  side  would  decide  that  retention 
of  the  seniority  system  would  be  desir- 
able, and  yet  the  House  Members  might 
decide  the  other  way. 

Mr  CLARK.  We  have  been  over  that 
ground  before.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
the  key  word  is  "recommendation." 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 

Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  I  merely  wish  to  ask  him  if  he  does 
not'  think  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  likely  to  be  a  member  of  the 
joint  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  disappointed 
-jf  he  were  not  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  be  most  disap- 
pointed if  he  were  not  a  leading  member, 
as  I  am  sure  he  will  be.  But,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  I  am  rather  reassured 
that  he  would  not  feel  that  any  witness 
who  chose  to  discuss  the  seniority  sys- 
tem in  all  of  its  ramifications  would  be 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed  not.  I  was 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
formerly  studied  the  question.  If  the 
Senator  will  refer  to  the  hearings  at  that 
time,  he  will  find  that  almost  every  day 
there  was  some  reference  to  the  seniority 
system  and  discussion  of  the  subject.  I 
feel  that  the  investigation  would  be  open 
to  all  viewpoints,  and  that  nothing  would 
be  prohibited  from  the  study  that  was 
relevant  and  germane. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  the  subject  which  we 
have  been  discussing  would  be  relevant 
to  that  broad  objective. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes,  indeed.  I 
should  like  to  refer  the  specific  question 
to  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  or 
the  Legislative  Drafting  Service,  who  are 
experts  in  that  field.    I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  very  fair. 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa again,  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
second  recommendation  of  Arden  House 
American  Assembly,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  Senator  or  Representative  should  be 
permitted  to  become  or  to  remain  a  commit- 
tee chairman,  Spealcer,  or  floor  leader  after 
reaching  the  age  of  70.  This  provision 
should  not  apply  to  incumbents. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  aiiy 
proposal  dealing  with  the  qualifications, 
whether  in  terms  of  age  or  anything  else, 
of  committee  chairmen,  Speakers,  or  fioor 
leaders  would  require  a  vast  change  in 
the  present  rules,  procedures,  practices, 
and  precedents  of  both  Houses,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  looked  into  by  the 
committee? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly  it  could 
be  looked  into. 

I  would  seriously  question  the  wisdom 
of  playing  politics  with  the  issue  and 
saying,  "We  are  not  going  to  include  any 
of  you  who  are  already  on  the  rung  of  the 
ladder  where  you  might  be  considered 
for  the  assigrunent  of  committee  chair- 
man." 

The  proposal  is  politicjal  rather  than 
idealistic  in  its  treatment  of  what  to  do 
about  that  question.    It  would  concern 


those  who  had  reached  toward  the  age 
of  70  and  who  had  also  reached  the  high- 
er rungs  on  the  ladder  when  they  might 
be  only  a  step  from  the  chairmanship  of 
a  committee,  after  having  served  on  the 
committee  some  20  years,  perhaps  hop- 
ing that  the  mantle  would  fall  on  them. 
I  admit  that  if  anything  is  ever  to  be 
done  about  seniority,  the  seniority  that 
has  already  been  earned  by  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  other  body,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  would  have  to  be  ig- 
nored. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  astute 
in  an  effort — and  I  do  not  blame  him — 
to  get  me  to  debate  the  merits  of  each 
of  these  proposals. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  merely  at- 
tempting to  be  practical. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
the  Senator  believes  that  what  I  have 
read  is  a  subject  on  which  the  commit- 
tee would  be  permitted  to  make  recom- 
mendations.   In  my  opinion,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Again  I  must  say, 
as  I  did  in  relation  to  the  other  ques- 
tion, that  I  would  have  to  submit  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  committee 
would  have  st.  right  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  someone  more  competent 
than  I  am,  because  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
I  could  refer  the  question  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  or  the  Legislative 
Drafting  Service,  which  have  more  com- 
petent legal  counsel  than  I  am  able  to 

supply. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  suggestion  to  the 
Senator,  which  he  will  probably  be  re- 
luctant to  adopt,  is  that  instead  of  going 
to  that  trouble,  we  should  strike  out  the 
proviso. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  be  the 
quick  and  easy  approach  to  the  question, 
but  I  think  it  would  greatly  complicate 
the  passage  of  any  meaningful  measure — 
either  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  or  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendations  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  once  the  rec- 
ommendations were  drafted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps,  then,  we 
should  withdraw  from  the  Senate  further 
consideration  of  the  measure  until  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  could  obtain 
the  erudite  opinion  of  legislative  coun- 
sel, which  I.  too,  believe  would  be  very 
helpful.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  do  that 
tomorrow  morning,  I  shall  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  him. 

I  turn  now  to  the  third  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Arden  House  American  As- 
sembly, which  reads  as  follows: 

Any  Representative  or  Senator  should  be 
permitted  to  retire  on  full  pay  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  70,  provided  that  he  has  had 
at  least  10  years  of  service  in  the  CJongress. 

I  am  in  accord  with  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey  that  the  proposal  is  not  very 
wise.  Nevertheless,  is  it  not  true  that 
if  any  such  requirement  is  to  be  made,  it 
could  not  come  as  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendation from  the  joint  committee,  be- 
cause consideration  of  that  subject  would 
clearly  involve  rather  drastic  changes 
in  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  and  precedents  of  both  Houses? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  Senator 
directing  that  question  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  asking  the  Sen- 
ator whether  or  not  he  agreed  with  point 


No.  3.    Could  the  committee  look  into 
that  subject? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Point  No.  3  is  so 
ludicrous  that  I  would  not  even  apply 
the  measuring  yardstick  to  determine 
whether  it  would  fall  within  the  bounds 
of  the  committee's  work.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  would  intend  to  give  $30,000 
a  year  to  a  Member  of  Congress  who  had 
paid  nothing  into  a  fund  for  retirement 
and  who  had  served  only  10  years.  The 
suggestion  is  rather  typical  of  some  fuzzy 
thinking.  It  is  proposed  that  a  Repre- 
sentative or  a  Senator  should  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  on  full  pay  after  he  had 
at  least  10  years  of  service  and  had 
reached  the  age  of  70.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

I  suppose  the  amounts  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  had  carefully  con- 
tributed to  that  fund  would  be  paid  back. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  fund  in 
1946,  that  fund  has  had  a  smaller  out- 
fiow  of  cash  than  has  been  paid  into  it. 
Over  the  past  20  years  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$2  million  has  been  accumulated.  That 
amount  has  been  paid  in  by  present 
Members  of  Congress  and  those  who  have 
retired. 

One  reason  the  fund  has  accumulated 
the  amount  which  it  now  contains  is  that 
no  Senator  wishes  to  cease  being  a 
Senator  upon  reaching  the  retiring  age 

of  65  or  70 

Mr.  CLARK.  Or  75,  85  or  90— that 
is  one  of  the  troubles. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed.  So  the 
idea  of  retirement  at  70  at  full  pay  would 
be  one  thing  that  would  cause  Members 
of  Congress  to  get  into  serious  disrepute 
with  their  constituents. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  clever 
indeed  in  diverting  me.    He  successfully 
diverted  me,  despite  my  strenuous  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  from  the  real  question, 
which  is  whether  or  not  the  age  for  re- 
tirement and  the  terms  of  the  retirement 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  would 
be  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations  on,  or 
whether  under  the  proviso  such  recom- 
mendations would  be  forbidden.    I  do 
not  happen  to  agree  with  that  particular 
recommendation.    I    think    it    is    too 
drastic.    Nevertheless,  a  provision  quite 
similar  to  that  one  is  in  effect  in  the 
Federal  judiciary  right  now  and  is  work- 
ing very  well. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  CASE.    The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  he  so  often  does,  has  taken 
the  words  out  of  my  mouth.    The  reason, 
in  part,  for  the  retirement  program  for 
the  judiciary  was  that  it  would  help  to 
get  rid  of  superannuated  judges.     I  do 
not  happen  to  favor  it  for  the  legislative 
branch,  in  view  of  the  fact,  among  other 
things,  that  Congress  now  has  an  ample 
and  good  system,  which  is  contributory, 
as    the   Senator    from    Oklahoma    has 
pointed  out.    I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
what  the  Senator  uncharitably   called 
utterly  ridiculous,  or  some  words  to  that 
effect.    There  is  a  sovmd  reason  for  it. 
I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

I  turn  to  the  fourth  recommendation 
of  Arden  House,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  response 
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to  its  rules,  parliamentary  procedures 
and  practices,  has  made  the  very  change 
which  Arden  House  recommended: 

4.  The  rules  of  the  House  should  be 
amended  to  provide  that  signature  of  a  dis- 
charge petition  by  218  Members  or  by  150 
Members  and  the  Speaker  be  suflScient  to 
bring  any  bill  out  of  committee  and  before 
the  House. 

To  be  sure,  they  made  the  change,  not 
in  the  identical  way  recommended  by 
Arden  House,  but  they  did  make  the 
change,  and  therefore,  for  the  time  being, 
that  suggestion  has  been  accomplished." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Did  they  include 
the  "150  Members  and  the  Speaker"? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  do  not  believe  they  did. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  think  so 
either.  I  think  the  218  has  been  in  and 
out,  as  a  rule,  for  7  years  past.  It  has 
been  an  "on-again.  off-again,  gone-again, 
Finnegan"  rule.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Speaker  was  able  to  account  for  all 
those  additional  Members. 

Mr.  CLARK.     About  68. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  seems  a  little 
heavy  for  a  Member,  even  though  he  be 
Speaker. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  inclined  to  agree, 
but  again,  we  are  getting  at  the  merits 
of  the  proposal.  The  House  acted  in  a 
little  different  way. 

What  they  did  was  to  adopt  the  21-day 
rule  and  then  to  change  the  ratio  of 
membership  of  the  committees,  to  make 
them  reflect  the  ratio  of  membership  on 
the  floor;  thus,  as  a  practical  matter, 
making  it  far  simpler  to  have  legisla- 
tion supported  by  the  President  reported 
by  the  committee  to  the  House. 

I  turn  now  to  the  fifth  of  the  Arden 
House  recommendations: 

In  the  Senate  the  majority  leader  should 
be  authorized  to  offer  a  motion  designating 
any  bill  a  major  Item  of  legislation.  Adop- 
tion of  this  motion  would  require  the  com- 
mittee to  which  that  bill  had  been  assigned 
to  report  It  to  the  Senate  within  30  calendar 
days. 

The  purpose  of  that  recommendation 
Is  to  enable  the  leadership  to  bring  to 
the  floor,  for  reasonably  prompt  action, 
any  major  legislative  recommendation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  that  recommendation  would  re- 
quire a  substantial  cha^xie  in  present 
Senate  rules,  procedjw^,  and  practices. 
So  I  take  it  that  th^enator  from  Okla- 
homa would  agree  with  me  that  it  Is 
in  many  ways  one  of  the  three  or  four 
most  important  reforms,  and  yet  it  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  recommendation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  not  this 
violate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration?  I  pre- 
sume it  wouM  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  This,  in  effect,  is  a 
simplified  method  of  using  a  discharge 
petition,  which  as  the  Senator  knows,  is 
not  used  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  understand:  but 
would  not  this  proposal  circumvent  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  No,  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  contrasted 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  determining  what 
legislation  shall  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Proposed  legislation  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  legislative  committee.  It 
comes  directly  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  or  any 
other  committee;  but  whether  it  is  called 
up  or  is  not  called  up,  depends  not  on  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate,  but  on 
the  policy  committee  of  the  majority 
party.  So  to  that  extent  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Arden  House  meeting  quite 
clearly — and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  agree  with  me — could 
not  be  the  subject  of  a  recommendation 
by  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  ask,  in  the 
light  of  this  discussion,  which  I  find  quite 
interesting — and  the  proposals  are  quite 
interesting,  as  well — during  all  this  con- 
current consideration  of  how  to  revise 
and  perfect  our  congressional  system, 
how  many  days  were  consumed  in  gen- 
erating these  proposals? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  assembly  itself  met 
for  3  full  days. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Three  days? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Before  they  took  action, 
a  series  of  briefing  papers  was  prepared, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  David 
Truman,  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
experts  in  the  country  on  congressional 
government.  These  papers  were  sent  to 
all  of  us  before  we  came  to  the  meeting. 
They  made  a  number  of  fairly  specific 
suggestions  as  to  what  the  report  should 
contain. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  Arden 
House  meeting  were  divided  into  three 
panels.  Each  panel  was  given  a  specific 
series  of  areas  of  recommendations 
which  were  drawn  from  the  briefing 
papers.  We  considered  them  In  some 
depth.  We  had  quite  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion and  we  came  forth  with  these  rec- 
ommendations. I  believe  most  of  them 
are  sound. 

I  move  on  to  the  sixth  recommenda- 
tion, which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  must 
be  at  all  times  an  instrument  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House.  To  this  end  the  Speaker 
might  be  restored  to  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Alternatively,  he 
might  be  given  authority  In  each  Congress 
to  appoint  its  majority  members.  Including 
the  chairman.  At  minlmiun.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  should  be  empowered  to  call  up 
a  special  rule  for  the  consideration  of  any 
bill  on  which  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
failed  to  act  for  21  calendar  days. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows, 
the  House  has  adopted  the  21 -day  rule; 
but  it  did  so  by  changing  its  rules,  pro- 
cedures, and  customs.  Had  this  matter 
still  been  one  of  Importance,  instead  of 
one  that  has  already  been  adopted,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
me  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  subject 
of  recommendation  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Primarily,  It  would 
not  have  been  the  subject  of  recommen- 
dation by  the  joint  committee,  because 
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of  the  constitutional  limitation  which 
prohibits  one  House  from  directing  the 
other  House  what  to  do.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  concerning  the  colloquy  earlier 
in  the  day  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senators  should  not  be  criticized  for  not 
interfering  In  House  matters,  nor  House 
Members  for  not  Interfering  with  Sen- 
ate matters.  That  Is  something  that  re- 
lates not  to  a  limitation  by  resolution 
but  to  the  constitutional  limitation  that 
each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  its  own 
rules.  I  would  not  wish  to  serve  for  1 
day  on  any  committee  that  was  consider- 
ing reorganization,  In  which  we  could 
undertake  to  direct  the  House  to  change 
strictly  House  riiles,  and  the  House  could 
direct  the  Senate  to  change  strictly  Sen- 
ate rules. 

When  the  original  legislation  was  writ- 
ten and  passed,  it  was  done  under  special 
privilege,  with  a  special  rule  being  grant- 
ed so  that  the  bill  could  be  reported  di- 
rectly. But  it  contained  no  rule  changes 
for  the  House  of  Representatives;  it  con- 
tained only  changes  of  Senate  rules.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  bill  introduced  In  the  House 
affected  only  House  rules. 

For  that  reason,  more  than  any  other, 
while  I  as  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
approve  the  21 -day  rule,  I  feel  it  would 
be  exceeding  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
or  of  Senate  Members  to  try  to  tell  the 
House  how  to  conduct  its  committees, 
just  as  we  would  not  wish  the  House  to 
tell  us  how  to  operate  our  committees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  had  persuaded  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  a  little  earlier. 
I  do  not  say  this  In  any  arrogant  way; 
but  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  are 
lawyers,  and  It  Is  a  part  of  our  training 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional in  the  charge  given  to  the 
joint  committee  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  both  Houses  as  to  what  changes 
they  wish  to  have  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress.  After  the  recommen- 
dations have  been  received,  the  Senate  or 
the  House,  in  each  case,  has  the  sole 
authority  to  deal  with  its  own  rules. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  agree  with  me  now.  as  he  did  an  hour 
or  two  ago.  that  the  constitutional  point 
Is  entirely  Irrelevant  to  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing. We  are  talking  about  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  talking  about 
recommendations,  too;  but  I  believe  it  is 
good  policy  to  have  each  House  keep  its 
hands  out  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
other  House.  If  it  is  good  practice  under 
the  Constitution,  it  is  good  practice  under 
the  rules  and  precedents.  Certainfy, 
without  referring  back  to  the  prohibition. 
I  should  say  It  is  not  a  practical  matter 
to  do  what  the  Constitution  tells  us  v  ould 
be  a  violation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  us  agree  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  the  Constitution;  we 
are  talking  about  recommendations 
made  by  a  joint  committee,  as  to  which 
each  House  would  have  to  act. 

I  refer  back  at  this  point  in  the  argu- 
ment to  the  comments  I  made  earlier 
this  afternoon  to  the  effect  that  such 
recommendations  could  easily  be  made  to 
the  House  by  the  House  Members  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  to  the  Senate  by  the 


Senate  Members  of  the  Joirits  committee, 
and  thus  avoid  the  alleged  and.  I  believe, 
QUite  unfounded  charge  that  one  House 
was  trying  to  tell  the  other  House  what  to 

do.  * 

I  turn  now  to  the  seventh  recommen- 
dation of  Arden  House,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  should  have  no 
part  in  determining  whether  a  bUl  passed  by 
the  House  should  be  sent  to  conference  with 
the  Senate.  Agreement  to  conference  and  en 
instructions  to  conferees  should  be  by  major- 
ity vote  on  a  privileged  motion  by  the  major- 
ity leader.  1 1 

That  has  been  done  in  tne  course  of 
the  House  reforms  of  last  January;  but 
would  not  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
agree  with  me  that  that  is  just  the  kind 
of  thing,  had  it  not  been  done,  that  the 
Joint  Committee  ought  to  have  looked 
into,  but  would  be  prohibited  from  look- 
ing into  by  the  former  concurrent  res- 
olution? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No,  I  do  not  agree 
that  it  would  be  prohibited.  The  prac- 
tice of  permitting  the  conferees  to  put 
everything  in  conference  by  using  the 
parliamentary  practice  or  procedure  of 
striking  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  is  something  that  was  intended  to 
be  considered.  When  conferees  say  that 
everything  is  in  disagreement,  it  limits 
seriously  the  provisions  adopted  by  the 
last  Reorganization  Act.  The  conferees 
thus  change  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  both  Houses.  If  this  is 
legal — and  I  presume  it  is,  because  no 
question  was  raised  as  to  its  legality — 
then  as  to  any  proposal  of  this  nature — 
I  would  want  to  hear  more  testimony  be- 
fore committing  myself  to  what  the 
proper  procedure  was.  I  ^^T)uld  not  think 
it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  restric- 
tions under  which  the  committee  would 
operate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
my  friend  again  misconstrued  either 
what  I  was  talking  about  or  what 
they  were  talking  about.  The  Ar- 
den House  recommendation  deals  only 
with  the  fact  that  until  January  of  this 
year,  unless  unanimous  consent  was 
given  in  the  House,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  a  measure  could  not  go  to 
conference  without  the  approval  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

The  Arden  House  people  beheved.  and 
I  agree,  that  that  provision  gave  undue, 
arbitrary  power  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
They  recommended  that  it  should  be 
changed  by  changing  the  House  rules. 
It  was  changed  by  a  change  in  the  House 
rules.  The  matter  which  the  Senator 
has  raised  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
merely  trying  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  thai 
under  my  interpretation  of  the  rules 
under  which  we  work,  we  can  put  that 
in  a  reorganization  measure.  The  fact 
that  it  has  already  been  done  leaves  the 
question  moot. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  question  being  dis- 
missed concerns  a  change  in  the  rule 
under  which  the  conferees  could  operate. 
I  agree  with  respect  to  that.  The  Arden 
House  recommendations  have  nothing  to 


do  with  this  Issue.    They  had  to  do  with 
the  internal  workings  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Previously,  when 
a  measure  went  to  a  conference,  there 
would  have  to  be  unanimous  consent  to 
bring  it  back.  Now  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  rules  change.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  put  it  In  this 
way:  When  a  bill  has  passed  the  Senate 
in  terms  that  are  different  from  those  of 
the  House,  the  Senate  bill  goes  back  to 
the  House  side.  An  effort  is  made  to 
obtain  unanimous  consent  to  send  the 
bin  to  conference  to  Iron  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Houses.  At  that 
point,  before  the  conference,  unless 
vmanimous  consent  is  given,  the  bill  can- 
not go  to  conference  imless  the  House 
Rules  Committee  agrees. 

That  is  why  we  so  often  say  in  this 
body  that  we  have  been  legislating  in  the 
shadow  of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
That  is  entirely  different  from  the  point 
raised  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  agree  that  the  rule  covering 
conferences  might  well  come  outside  the 
scope  of  the  rules  of  either  house. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  whip. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  ALL  COMMIT- 
TEES OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MEET 
DURING  THE  SESSION  OF  THE 
SENATE  TOMORROW  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  planned  that  the  Senate  will 
meet  at  U  o'clock  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  11  and  12  tomorrow, 
during  which  time  there  will  be  a  discus- 
sion of  the  labor  shortage  program  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  and  others.  Senate  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  probably 
shall  not,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations is  meeting  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row to  hear  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Under  the  Senate  rules,  all  committees 
are  permitted  to  sit  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session  during  the  morning  hour. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  object 
drastically  if  we  obtained  permission 
for  all  committees  to  sit  tomorrow  until 
1  o'clock?  That  would  enable  us  to  com- 
plete the  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  should  like  to 
be  present.  I  am  also  anxious  to  be  here 
for  the  debate  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  so  amend 
the  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  and  I  have  conferred  con- 
cerning the  debate  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness. There  are  some  10  additional  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Arden  House 
which  I  should  like  to  disfcuss  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  There  are 
some  27  recommended  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  which  I  have  sug- 
gested. I  should  like  to  discuss  those, 
perhaps  a  good  deal  more  briefly,  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  It  seems 
wise,  to  agree  with  our  colleagues  who 
wish  to  terminate  the  session  at  this 
point,  to  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

I  wonder  if  the  whip  is  in  a  position 
to  agree  that  the  debate  on  this  particu- 
lar measure  would  not  be  resumed  until 
1  o'clock.  This  would  give  us  ample  time 
to  reach  a  vote  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journs tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  did  not  know  what  additional 
debate  might  be  necessary.  But  I  should 
hope  that  we  might  proceed  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  and  that  the  problem  might  not 
arise  at  all.  In  the  event  that  it  did,  I 
am  sure  the  leadership  could  arrange  to 
notify  the  Senator  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  prior  to  getting 
aroimd  to  the  amendments  that  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  discuss,  so  that  he  can  be 
here  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  can  be  done. 
I  should  also  hope  that  the  majority 
whip  in  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
majority  leader  would  be  able  to  arrange 
to  put  off  the  continuation  of  this  de- 
bate.untll  after  1  o'clock.  I  should  be 
happy  to  assure  both  the  majority  leader 
and  the  majority  whip  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  should  be  willing  to  vote 
at  a  reasonable  hour  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

I  would  urge  the  majority  leader  that, 
at  approximately  3  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon,  he  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
give  perhaps  15  minutes  or  so  additional 
time  to  a  side,  and  then  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  majority  whip  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  ready  to  vote  all  day 
long  provided  that  enough  Senators  were 
present  to  hear  his  argument  and  under- 
stand what  he  was  advocating. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
not  like  to  leave  the  record  in  such  a 
condition.  I  would  not  say  that  I  have 
been  filibustering,  but  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  extended  discussion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  the  right  to  clear  the  impression  that 
was  left  on  the  record. 
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The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
gained  the  impression  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  was  prepared  to  vote 
on  either  one  or  a  number  of  his  amend- 
ments as  soon  as  he  felt  that  Senators 
generally  were  aware  of  what  he  was 
proposing  to  do  and  the  changes  he  had 
in  mind. 

I  suKgest  that  we  go  ahead  with  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  we 
have,  and  that  those  of  us  who  try  to 
represent  the  leadership  here  clear  the 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  try  to  alert  him  when  the 
discussion  on  the  labor  problem  comes 
to  an  end.  I  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  arrived  and 
the  discussion  of  the  labor  problem  was 
still  continuing,  in  addition  to  the  morn- 
ing business. 


REPRINTING  OP  REMARKS  BY 
MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS  ON 
UKRAINIAN  PROCLAMATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  Representative  Flood,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  reprint  the  remarks 
made  by  various  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  occasfon  of  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  proclama- 
tion of  independence  in  booklet  form. 
If  any  Members  of  the  Senate  object  to 
the  reprinting  of  their  remarks,  kindly 
contact  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  clerk.  The  purpose 
of  this  statement  is  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that,  under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  previous  order,  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March  9,  1965, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  5,  1965: 
Representative  to  21st  Session  op  Economic 

Commission  for  Asia  and  Par  East  op  the 

Economic    and    Social    CotrNciL    op    the 

United  Nations 

Walter  M.  Kotschnlg.  of  Maryland,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  21st  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Par  East  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  8, 1965: 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Suhvet 

Subject  to  qualincatlons  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  Indicated  In  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  lieutenant 
Dee  E.  Kimbell 


Office  op  Economic  Opportunity 

Jack  T.  Conway,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Assist- 
ant Directors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity : 

Glenn  W.  Ferguson,  of  Maryland. 

Otis  A.  Singletary,  of  North  Carolina. 

Theodore  M.  Berry,  of  Ohio. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  quoted  from  the  epistle  of  I  Peter 
5:7:  Cast  all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He 
careth  for  you. 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Thou  who  are  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, grant  that  we  may  meet  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  new 
week  with  a  resolute  faith  in  the  guiding 
and  sustaining  presence  of  Thy  spirit. 

May  we  share  the  blessings  of  Thy 
divine  providence  with  the  needy  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  and  in  a  spirit 
that  is  truly  indicative  of  a  personal  in- 
terest in  their  welfare  and  happiness. 

Inspire  us  with  a  clear  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  our 
democracy  which  we  cherish. 

May  we  feel  the  constraints  and  cer- 
tainty of  its  ultimate  triumph  when  men 
and  nations  shall  be  members  of  the  king- 
dom of  peace  and  brotherhood. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, March  5,  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  SELMA,  ALA.,  SITUATION 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  Selma  yesterday,  a  savage  attack 
was  made  upon  American  citizens  at- 
tempting to  secure  their  right  to  vote. 
This  storm-trooper-style  action  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  direction  of  a  reckless 
demagog.  It  must  have  shocked  and 
shamed  every  decent  American. 

Our  Speaker,  John  McCormack,  prop- 
erly described  yesterday's  unconscion- 
able activities  at  his  press  conference 
this  morning  as  a  "disgraceful  exhibition 
of  arbitrary  power." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  advocates  of  States 
rights  now  are  calling  for  a  convention 


to  amend  our  Constitution.  If  this  mis- 
guided effort  succeeds,  the  first  duty  of 
such  a  convention  should  be  a  reexami- 
nation  of  the  doctrine  of  States  rights 
as  it  affects  constitutional  rights. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  cannot 
and  will  not  condone  outrages  such  as 
that  which  occurred  at  Selma  yesterday. 


STATE    DEPARTMENTS    WHITE 
PAPER  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  I  read  an  advertisement  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  called  a 
reply  to  the  State  Department's  white 
paper  on  Vietnam. 

Apparently  this  advertisement  is  the 
brainchild  of  a  publication  known  as  I.  F. 
Stone's  Weekly.  Fronting  for  this  so- 
called  independent  weekly  newspaper  in 
solicitation  of  funds  for  a  surrender  in 
South  Vietnam  is  a  Dr.  H.  A.  Crosby 
Forbes.  As  you  can  imagine,  this  article 
is  critical  of  our  actions  and  policies  in 
South  Vietnam  and  suggests  very  strong- 
ly that  we  should  surrender  and  leave 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Com- 
munists who  are  determined  to  force 
their  will  upon  all  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple. Their  arguments  for  surrender  are 
just  as  shortsighted  as  Prime  Minister 
Neville  Chamberlain's  theory  of  "peace 
at  any  price"  during  the  late  1930's  in 
the  United  Kingdom's  relations  with 
Nazi  Germany. 

This  article  states  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese support  for  guerrillas  in  South 
Vietnam  is  no  more  of  a  secret  than  the 
U.S.  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  against  them.  This  is  true 
but  there  is  one  very,  very  basic  differ- 
ence in  these  two  positions— the  U.S. 
Government  is  in  South  Vietnam  at  the 
invitation  and  urging  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  The  North  Viet- 
nam Communists  are  supporting  naked 
aggression  against  their  neighbors,  the 
south. 

Stone's  Weekly  also  suggested  that  we 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
have  violated  the  Geneva  Agreement  on 
the  partition  of  Indochina.  We  have  not 
violated  any  such  agreement  because 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  were  signatories 
to  the  Geneva  accords. 

It  is  time  to  support  our  President's 
position  in  Vietnam,  instead  of  gutter- 
snipe attacks. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  HEARINGS  ON  PRI- 
VATE IMMIGRATION  BILLS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  have  inquired  of  nue  concerning 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
on  private  bills  which  they  have  intro- 
duced. I  am  sure  other  Members  who 
have  introduced  private  bills  are  simi- 
larly interested. 

Early  in  January.  I  requested  the  coim- 
sel  assigned  to  the  subcommittee  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  tMr.  Celler] 
to  prepare  a  list  of  the  bills  ready  for 
consideration,  together  with  a  summary 
of  the  individual  case  involved  and  to 
present  this  material  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Cline,  the 
counsel  assigned,  has  not  yet  met  this 
request.  As  a  consequence,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  not  been  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider any  of  the  pending  private  bills. 
As  soon  as  the  counsel  assigned  to  the 
subcommittee  meets  my  request,  our  sub- 
committee will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
announce  hearings  on  private  bills. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  JUSTICE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  103) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Crime  has  become  a  malignant  enemy 
in  America's  midst.  j 

Since  1940  the  crime  rate  5n  this  coun- 
try has  doubled.  It  has  Increased  five 
times  as  fast  as  our  population  since 
1958. 

In  dollars  the  cost  of  crime  runs  to 
tens  of  billions  annually.  The  human 
costs  are  simply  not  measurable. 

The  problems  run  deep  and  will  not 
yield  to  quick  and  easy  answers.  We 
must  identify  and  eliminate  the  causes 
of  criminal  activity  whether  they  lie  in 
the  environment  around  us  or  deep  in 
the  nature  of  individual  men.  This  is  a 
major  purpose  of  all  we  are  doing  in 
combating  poverty  and  improving  edu- 
cation, health,  welfare,  housing,  and  rec- 
reation. 

All  these  are  vital,  but  they  are  not 
enough.  Crime  will  not  wait  while  we 
pull  it  up  by  the  roots.  We  must  arrest 
and  reverse  the  trend  toward  lawless- 
ness. 

This  active  combat  against  crime  calls 
for  a  fair  and  efficient  system  of  law  en- 
forcement to  deal  with  those  who  break 
our  laws.  It  means  giving  new  priority 
to  the  methods  and  institutions  of  law 
enforcement — 

To  our  police,  who  are  our  frontline, 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  There  is  a  great  need 
not  only  for  improved  training  of  police- 
men but  for  all  people  to  learn  about, 
to  understand,  and  to  assist  the  police- 
man in  his  work ; 

To  our  courts,  traditionally  the  symbol 
and  guardian  of  our  cherished  freedoms. 
Local  criminal  courts  are  so  overloaded 
that  their  functioning  is  impeded  and 
their  effectiveness  weakened.  More 
courts  and  judges  is  one  answer,  but 


every  possibility  of  improvement  must 
be  explored; 

To  our  correctional  agencies.  We  can- 
not tolerate  an  endless,  self-defeating 
cycle  of  imprisonment,  release,  and  re- 
imprisonment  which  fails  to  alter  un- 
desirable attitudes  and  behavior.  We 
must  find  ways  to  help  the  first  offenders 
avoid  a  continuing  career  of  crime. 

No  right  is  more  elemental  to  oiir  so- 
ciety than  the  right  to  personal  security 
and  no  right  needs  more  urgent  protec- 
tion. 

Our  streets  must  be  safe.  Our  homes 
and  places  of  business  must  be  secure. 
Eixperience  and  wisdom  dictate  that  one 
of  tl>e  most  legitimate  functions  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order. 

Our  system  rejects  the  concept  of  a 
national  police  force.  The  protection  re- 
sponsibilities lie  primarily  with  State  and 
local  governments. 
That  is  right  and  proper. 
Yet,  crime  is  no  longer  merely  a  local 
problem.  Every  city,  every  State  is  trou- 
bled by  the  same  hard  statistical — and 
hvunan — facts.  The  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  have  made  it  of  great 
national  concern. 

Crime  is  as  old  as  history.    It  is  hardly 

new  to  America.   But  in  our  increasingly 

mobile,   urban  society,  crime  problems 

are  not  only  greater,  they  are  immensely 

'  more  complex. 

We  have  not  stood  idly  by  in  the  face 
of  these  problems.  Many  cities  and 
States,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, have  developed  new  programs  re- 
flecting their  growing  concern. 

Yet  the  crime  rate  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

The  time  has  come  now  to  check  that 
growth,  to  contain  its  spread,  and  to 
reduce  its  toll  of  lives  and  property. 

I  believe  the  way  to  do  so  is  to  give 
new  recognition  to  the  fact  that  crime  is 
a  national  problem — and  to  intensify  our 
crime  prevention  and  crime  fighting  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

THE   ROLE   OF  THE   INDIVIDUAL 

The  starting  point  for  such  efforts  is 
the  individual  citizen.  Law  enforcement 
cannot  succeed  without  the  sustained — 
and  informed — interest  of  all  citizens. 

It  is  not  enough  to  reflect  our  concern 
over  the  rise  in  crime  by  seeking  out  sin- 
gle answers  or  simple  answers.  They  do 
not  exist.  The  people  will  get  observ- 
ance of  the  law  and  enforcement  of  the 
law  if  they  want  it,  insist  on  it.  and  par- 
ticipate in  it. 

It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that  the 
fault  lies  with  courts  which  "coddle 
criminals,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
police  officers  do  not  observe  the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

There  is  misunderstanding  at  times 
between  law  enforcement  officers  and 
some  courts.  We  need  to  think  less,  how- 
ever, about  taking  sides  in  such  contro- 
versies and  more  about  our  common  ob- 
jective: law  enforcement  which  is  both 
fair  and  effective.  We  are  not  prepared 
in  our  democratic  system  to  pay  for  im- 
proved law  enforcement  by  unreasonable 
limitations  on  the  individual  protections 
which  ennoble  our  system.  Yet  there  is 
the  undoubted  necessity  that  society  be 


protected  from  the  criminal  and  that  the 
rights  of  society  be  recognized  along  with 
the  rights  of  the  individual. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  once  said: 
A  democratic  society,  In  which  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  all  men  Is  central,  naturally 
guards  against  the  misuse  of  the  law  en- 
forcement process. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  fault  lies  in 
poor  living  conditions,  limited  education, 
and  the  denial  of  opportunity. 

Plainly,  laws  are  less  likely  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  those  forced  to  live 
at  the  margins  of  our  society.  Stability 
and  order  have  little  meaning  and  small 
advantage  to  those  who  exist  in  poverty, 
hopelessness,  and  despair. 

The  longrun  solution  to  this  view  of 
crime  is  jobs,  education,  and  hope.  This 
is  a  goal  to  which  this  country  is  now 
committed.  But  we  should  remember 
that  not  all  crime  is  committed  by  those 
who  are  impoverished  or  those  denied 
equal  opportunity.  In  any  event,  we 
cannot  postpone  our  responsibilities  to 
act  against  crimes  committed  today. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  fault 
lies  in  a  deep  moral  decay,  particularly 
among  the  young;  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  high  crime  rates  among 
younger  adults  have  their  origins  in  this 
decay. 

In  our  increasingly  complex  society.  It 
is  becoming  harder  to  perceive  and  main- 
tain clear  moral  values.  But  the  great 
majority  of  our  young  people  lead  law- 
abiding,  creative  lives.  We  need  only 
look  to  the  spirit  which  characterizes  our 
youth  today— the  spirit  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  of  VISTA,  of  commitment  to  the 
well-being  and  welfare  of  society.  While 
crime  by  young  people  in  our  society  is  of 
very  serious  concern,  it  involves  only  a 
small  proportion  of  our  youth. 

We  must,  in  short,  understand  that  the 
reasons  for  the  growth  of  crime  are  many 
and  complicated.  We  must  accept  hard 
facts  at  every  turn.  But  like  the  related 
problems  of  poverty  and  of  education,  we 
must  face  them  squarely  if  we  are  to 
succeed.    And  we  must  succeed. 

Thus,  while  recognizing  that  the  basic 
responsibility  rests  on  local  authorities, 
we  must  also  recognize  the  burdens  they 
now  bear.  To  assist  them  in  bearing 
these  burdens  successfully,  I  propose — 
Increased  Federal  law-enforcement  ef- 
forts; 

Assistance  to  local  law-enforcement 
efforts ; 

A  comprehensive,  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  origins  and  nature  of  crime  in  , 
modern  America. 

FEDERAL    LAW-ENFORCEMENT    EFFORTS 

The  average  citizen  is  most  directly 
concerned  with  what  is  called  crime  in 
the  streets.  Crime  of  this  kind — rob-^- 
beries.  muggings,  housebreakings— are 
the  primary  law-enforcement  respon- 
sibility of  State  and  local  governments. 
When  criminals  cross  State  lines,  how- 
ever, Federal  enforcement  is  also  avail- 
able. Thus,  Federal,  State  and  local  in- 
vestigators may  all  join  to  pursue  the 
bank  robber,  the  kidnapper  or  the  auTO 
thief.  Federal  assistance  in  these  ac- 
tivities has  been  and  can  continue  to  be 
helpful. 
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In  some  areas,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  special  responsibil- 
ity— organized  crime,  narcotic  and  drug 
cdntrol,  regulation  of  gun  sales,  and  law- 
enforcement  activities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1.    ORGANIZES    CRIME 

Organized  crime  is  a  cancer  in  the  city. 
It  has  become  an  entrenched  national  in- 
dustry. It  embraces  gambling,  narcotics, 
stock  and  bankruptcy  fraud,  usurious 
loans,  or  corruption  of  public  oflBcials  or 
labor-management  relations. 

Racketeering  feeds  on  itself.  Illegal 
gambling,  for  example,  channels  enor- 
mous profits  to  other  criminal  avenues. 
The  citizen  is  the  loser. 

Organized  crime  also  breeds  lesser 
crime.  The  police  in  our  large  cities 
know  from  daily  experience  how  much 
street  crime  results,  for  example,  from 
narcotics  addiction. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  aspect  of 
organized  crime,  however,  is  that  it 
erodes  respect  for  the  law.  Corrupting  a 
public  ofiBcial  may  lend  respectability  to 
the  racketeer,  as  it  destroys  the  under- 
pinning of  law  enforcement  in  a  com- 
munity. 

Since  1961,  the  Federal  Government 
has  responded  to  this  challenge  in  force. 
We  have  secured  new  legislative  author- 
ity. We  have  achieved  new  levels  of  co- 
operation among  the  26  different  Fed- 
eral law-enforcement  agencies.  We  have 
achieved  new  prosecutive  energy.  The 
result  has  been  a  tenfold  increase  in 
racketeering  convictions. 

But  this  accomplishment  represents  a 
mere  beginning.  Much  remains  to  be 
done. 

Consequently,  I  am  calling  on  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  arms  to  enlarge 
their  energetic  effort  against  organized 
crime.  The  Department  of  Justice  will 
submit  legislative  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  and  expand  these 
efforts  generally. 

I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  these 
measures. 

2.    DRUG   CONTROL 

The  return  of  narcotic  and  marihuana 
users  to  useful,  productive  lives  is  of 
obvious  benefit  to  them  and  to  society  at 
large.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  es- 
sential to  assure  adequate  protection  of 
the  general  public. 

*ro  meet  these  objectives,  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotic 
and  Drug  Abuse  recommended  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  civil  commitment  stat- 
ute to  provide  an  alternative  means  of 
dealing  with  those  narcotic  and  mari- 
huana users  likely  to  respond  to  treat- 
ment and  achieve  rehabilitation.  The 
Commission  also  recommended  that 
those  penalty  provisions  of  the  Federal 
narcotics  and  marihuana  laws  requiring 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  and  pre- 
cluding probation  or  parole  be  applied 
restrictively  in  order  to  provide  a  greater 
incentive  for  rehabilitation. 

The  Justice  Department  will  shortly 
submit  proposals  for  a  Federal  civil  com- 
mitment statute  to  the  Congress  and  for 
limiting  the  coverage  of  the  mandatory 
minimum  penalty  sentences.  The  pro- 
posals will  seek  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 


sistent with  the  public  safety  to  give  of- 
fendei's  a  maximum  opportunity  for  re- 
turn to  a  normal  life. 

Increasing  illegal  sales  of  psychotoxic 
drugs,  such  as  barbiturates  and  am- 
phetamines, must  be  controlled.  These 
sedatives  and  stimulants,  taken  so  easily 
in  pill  form,  have  been  termed  the  "dan- 
gerous drugs" — and  with  good  reason. 
Senseless  killings,  robberies,  and  auto 
accidents  have  resulted  from  the  radical 
personality  changes  induced  by  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  these  drugs.  Because 
they  are  less  expensive  and  more  avail- 
able tjian  narcotics,  these  drugs  appeal 
to  a  much  broader  cross  section  of  our 
population,  particularly  the  young. 

Our  existing  legal  weapons  are  inade- 
quate. I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  control  the  abuse  of 
these  dangerous  drugs  without  constrict- 
ing their  legitimate  medical  uses. 

3.    FIREARMS    CONTROL 

Drugs  are,  of  course,  only  one  cause 
of  the  rise  in  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States.  Another  significant  factor  is  the 
ease  with  which  any  person  can  acquire 
firearms.  Lee  Oswald  sent  for  and  re- 
ceived a  rifle  through  the  U.S.  mail.  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  learned,  through  the  recent 
tragic  loss  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
need  for  strengthened  control. 

Here  the  Federal  Government's  juris- 
diction is  limited.  State  and  local  action 
will  be  necessary.  But  at  minimum,  we 
must  make  effective  local  regulation  of 
flreanns  possible  by  increasing  Federal 
control  over  interstate  shipment  of  fire- 
arms. In  addition,  limits  must  be  im- 
posed on  the  importation  into  this  coun- 
try of  surplus  military  weapons  and  other 
used  firearms. 

I  am  proposing  draft  legislation  to  ac- 
complish these  aims.  It  would  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  fire- 
arms shipments  in  interstate  commerce 
except  among  importers,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers  licensed  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Mail-order  sales  to  individuals  would 
thus  stop.  The  legislation  would  also 
strengthen  the  present  statutory  stand- 
ards for  Treasury  Department  TJcenses 
and  prohibit  licensees  from  selling  fire- 
arms to  persons  under  21  years  of  age — 
or  under  18  in  the  case  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. Other  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  designed  to  make  it  feasible  for 
the  States  to  impose  effective  controls 
over  firearms  within  their  own  bound- 
aries. I  urge  the  Governors  of  our  States 
and  mayors  and  other  local  public  offi- 
cials to  review  their  existing  legislation 
in  this  critical  field  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing lethal  weapons  out  of  the  wrong 
hands. 

I  recommend  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress  as  a  sensible  use  of  Federal 
authority  to  assist  local  authorities  in 
coping  with  an  undeniable  menace  to 
law  and  order  and  to  the  lives  of  innocent 
people. 

4.    DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

A  fourth  opportunity  for  Federal  lead- 
ership is  the  Nation's  Capital.  As  I 
said  in  my  special  message  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  must  improve  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  in  the  District.    Wash- 


ington shares  with  our  large  cities  the 
special  and  acute  problems  associated 
with  rapid  urban  population  growth. 

Both  in  its  own  right  and  as  a  model 
for  other  cities,  Washington  can  and 
should  be  a  focus  for  intensive  efforts 
in  crime  prevention,  the  detection  and 
prosecution  of  crimes,  rehabilitation,  and 
related  activities. 

To  assist  in  this  effort,  I  will  shortly 
appoint  the  commission  to  which  I  re- 
ferred  in  my  message  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

Whatever  we  may  do  to  strengthen 
Federal  law  enforcement,  the  principal 
enforcement  responsibility  still  rests  on 
States  and  local  governments — and  that 
has  become  a  very  large  burden  indeed. 

The  cost  of  operating  our  police  de- 
partments has  risen  by  50  percent  in 
the  last  5  years  alone.  Yet  our  law 
enforcement  and  corrections  personnel 
are  overworked.  Our  courts  are  over- 
crowded. Our  penal  and  rehabilitative 
facilities  and  programs  are  understaffed 
or  underdeveloped.  To  meet  their  large 
and  growing  burdens.  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  must  have  ad- 
ditional training  and  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government. 

Federal  assistance  has  long  been  pro- 
vided in  various  forms  to  local  law  en- 
forcement. Because  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  early  recognition  of  the  need 
for  such  assistance,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  provided  a  number 
of  valuable  services  to  State  and  local 
police  organizations.  It  assists  them 
with  training  activities  and  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  in  Washington  gives 
comprehensive  instructions  to  State  and 
local  career  law  enforcement  ofiBcers 
each  year.  The  Federal  Government 
also  provides  support  for  short-term  vo- 
cational training  for  police  oflQcers  and 
more  extensive  training  in  related  fields 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment provides  instruction  for  nar- 
cotics enforcement  personnel  through 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Training 
School. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
giving  active  support  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency control  efforts.  Under  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act,  programs  have  been  devel- 
oped to  provide  new  approaches  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  to  train  needed  person- 
nel. Under  this  act  important  studies 
have  shed  new  light  on  the  complex 
causes  of  delinquency. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  shortly  submit  requests 
for  urgently  needed  additional  appropri- 
ations in  this  field.  I  support  these  pro- 
posals and  request  the  Congress  to  act 
on  them  favorably  and  rapidly. 

These  are  present  and  continuing  en- 
deavors. But  we  must  do  more.  I  be- 
lieve a  major  opportmiity  lies  in  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  experimental 
methods  of  crime  control.  To  this  end, 
I  am  proposing  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  of  1965.  This  legislation 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
assist  State,  local,  and  private  groups  to 
improve  and  strengthen  crime  control 
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nrograms  and  make  generally  available 
information  as  to  their  effectiveness. 

This  act  would  bolster  present  train- 
ing programs  for  local  law  enforcement 
nersonnel  and  would  support  the  de- 
velopment of  new  training  methods. 
Fighting  crime  effectively  under  modem 
conditions  requires  professional  police 
'who  are  expertly  trained  in  a  variety  of 
skills.  The  Federal  Government  now 
provides  financial  assistance  for  research 
and  training  in  other  professions — 
science,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
medicine,  nursing.  Trained,  profes- 
sional law  enforcement  personnel  are 
fully  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
our  national  health  and  strength — and 
no  less  deserving  of  increased  Federal 
support. 

This  legislation  would  also  authorize 
Federal  support  for  the  development  of 
improved  methods  of  enforcing  criminal 
laws  and  administering  justice.  For 
example,  experiments  might  be  under- 
taken with  different  kinds  and  intensity 
of  police  coverage  In  high  crime  districts 
in  order  to  learn  more  about  the  effec- 
tive allocation  of  manpower.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  different  commimlcation 
and  alarm  systems  might  be  studied. 
By  pilot  projects  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  we  may  find  ways  of  making 
the  judicial  process  fairer  and  speedier 
and  the  correctional  process  more 
effective. 

The  dissemination  of  information 
about  projects  supported  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  will  be  of 
substantial  value  to  other  comm\mitles 
in  designing  their  own  crime  control 
programs. 

PRESIDENTIAL  COMMIslaiON 

The  proposals  which  I  have  discussed 
are  promising  immediate  approaches  to 
a  number  of  the  specific  problems  of 
controlling  crime.  In  the  longer  rim  we 
must  also  deepen  our  imderstanding  of 
the  causes  of  crime  and  of  how  our 
society  should  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  our  present  levels  of  crime.  Only 
with  such  understanding  can  we  imder- 
take  more  fundamental,  far-reaching, 
and  imaginative  programs. 

As  the  first  step,  I  am  establishing  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice. 
The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
men  and  women  of  distinction  who  share 
my  belief  that  we  need  to  know  far  more 
about  the  pi'evention  and  control  of 
crime.  I  will  ask  the  Commission  to 
make  a  comprehensive  report  to  me  by 
the  summer  of  1966  and  to  make  interim 
reports  when  early  action  on  the  basis 
of  its  recommendations  may  be  possible. 

No  agency  of  Government  has  ever  In 
our  history  undertaken  to  probe  so  fully 
and  deeply  into  the  problems  of  crime  In 
our  Nation.  I  do  not  underestimate  the 
difficulty  of  the  assignment.  But  the 
very  diflBculty  which  these  problems  pre- 
sent and  the  staggering  cost  of  inaction 
make  it  imperative  that  this  task  be 
undertaken. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the 
people  of  this  country  understand  what  is 
at  stake  in  controlling  crime  and  its  ef- 
fects. I  believe  therefore  that  the  Com- 
mission should  disseminate  information 


on  Its  work  and  findings  and  build  a 
broad  base  of  public  support  for  con- 
structive action. 

Typical  of  the  examples  of  Important 
and  troubling  questions  on  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Commission  can  furnish  guid- 
ance are: 

(1)  How  can  law  enforcement  be  or- 
ganized to  meet  present  needs? 

In  too  many  instances  pi-esent  divi- 
sions of  responsibility  for  law  enforce- 
ment reflect  unexamined  precedent 
rather  than  practical  organization.  In 
addition  to  exploring  improved  law  en- 
forcement and  correctional  techniques, 
the  Commission  can  be  helpful  in  sug- 
gesting possible  reorganization  of  law 
enforcement  functions  and  methods  of 
achieving  greater  cooperation  where 
there  are  separate  responsibilities. 

(2)  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  create 
greater  understanding  by  those  involved 
in  the  administration  of  justice  at  the 
State  and  local  level  of  the  efforts  of 
Federal  courts  to  insure  production  of 
individual  rights? 

The  Commission  should  seek  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  those  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  our  criminal  laws* 
and  the  relationship  to  these  needs  of 
the  historic  protections  our  Nation  has 
accorded  to  the  accused.  The  Commis- 
sion may  well  serve  as  a  bridge  of  under- 
standing among  all  those  involved  in  the 
fair  and  effective  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice. 

(3)  Through  what  kinds  of  programs 
can  the  Federal  Government  be  most 
effective  in  assisting  State  and  local 
enforcement? 

The  Commission  can  reconrmiend  new 
and  imaginative  ways  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  render  assistance — 
without  infringing  on  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  States  and  localities. 

(4)  Is  the  Nation  as  a  whole  providing 
adequate  education  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  administer  the 
criminal  laws? 

.  The  Commission  should  evaluate  the 
programs  and  institutions  now  available 
for  law  enforcement  ofiBcers,  correc- 
tional personnel  and  both  prosecution 
and  defense  attorneys  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  necessary  additions. 

(5)  What  correctional  programs  are 
most  promising  in  preventing  a  first  of- 
fense from  leading  to  a  career  in  crime? 

A  large  proportion  of  serious  crimes  is 
committed  by  persons  who  are  previous 
offenders.  Thus,  reducing  the  total  vol- 
ume of  crime  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
problem  of  reducing  the  rate  of  recidi- 
vism. The  first  offender■;s^  initial  con- 
tact with  our  correctional  System  is  often 
a  turning  point  in  his  life.  The  Com- 
mission should  consider  how  we  can  best 
insure  that  his  first  contact  will  be  his 
last. 

(6)  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  in- 
crease public  respect  for  law  and  law 
enforcement  officers? 

In  a  free  land,  order  can  never  be 
achieved  by  police  action  alone,  no  mat- 
ter how  efiBcient.  There  must  be  a  high 
level  of  voluntary  observance  of  the  law 
and  cooperation  with  public  authorities. 
Citizens  too  often  shun  their  duty  to 
report  crimes,  summon  assistance,  or 
cooperate  with  law  enforcement  in  other 


ways.  In  the  light  of  recent  examples 
of  what  happens  when  private  citizens 
remain  bystanders  at  tragedy,  I  hope 
the  Commission  will  suggest  means  of 
improving  public  attitudes  toward  the 
Individual's  sense  of  responsibility  to  his 
community  and  to  his  neighbor. 

These  questions  only  Illustrate  those 
which  this  Commission  must  put  to 
Itself.    It  must  also — 

Consider  the  problem  of  making  our 
streets,  homes,  and  places  of  business 
safer; 

Inquire  Into  the  special  problems  of- 
juvenile  crime; 

Examine  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  our  shockingly  overcrowded  lower 
courts  through  which  so  many  citizens 
are  herded  wholesale; 

Explore  the  means  by  which  organized 
crime  can  be  arrested  by  Federal  and 
local  authorities. 

In  its  task,  the  Commission  will  not  be 
working  alone.  In  addition  to  Its  own 
staff  and  subpanels  of  experts  in  various 
fields  and  disciplines,  it  will  have  the 
close  cooperation  and  support  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Director  of  the  OflSce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  work  closely 
vnth  the  Commission  and  to  assist  it  in 
every  possible  way.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
sponsibilities within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  these  problems — ranging  from 
investigation  and  emorcement  through 
administration  of  the  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem—I anticipate  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  especially  its  newly  created 
OflBce  of  Criminal  Justice  should  take  a 
particularly  active  role  in  assisting  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  also  will  work  closely 
with  representatives  of  State  and  local 
governments  with  such  groups  as  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Law  Institute,  State  and  local  bar  groups 
and  appropriate  law  enforcement  orga- 
nizations ;  and  with  universities  and  other 
institutions  and  individuals  engaged  in 
important  work  in  the  social  sciences, 
mental  health,  and  related  areas. 

The  task  before  the  Commission  is  one 
of  consummate  difficulty  and  complexity. 
But  it  could  scarcely  be  more  important. 
I  hope  and  expect  that  its  work  will  be  a 
landmark  to  follow  for  many  years  to 
come. 

CONCLUSION 

Tliis  message  recognizes  that  crime  Is 
a  national  problem. 

That  recognition  does  not  carry  with 
it  any  threat  to  the  basic  prerogatives  of 
State  and  local  governments.  It  means, 
rather,  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
henceforth  take  a  more  meaningful  role 
In  meeting  the  whole  spectrum  of  prob- 
lems posed  by  crime. 

It  means  that  the  Federal  Goverimient 
will  seek  to  exercise  leadership  and  to 
assist  local  authorities  in  meeting  their 
responsibilities. 

It  means  that  we  will  make  a  national 
effort  to  resolve  the  problems  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
justice — and  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  to  the  problems  of  crime  and 
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the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  meet 
them. 

This  effort  will  involve  great  difBcul- 
cies. 

It  will  not  produce  dramatic,  visible 
results  overnight.  But  it  is  an  effort  we 
must  begin  now. 

I  ask  the  help  of  the  Conrrress.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  actions  and  proposals  are 
soundly  based  and  give  promise  of  meet- 
ing urgent  needs  of  a  growing  nation  I 
commend  them  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  Congress  and  urge  their 
prompt  enactment. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  8, 1965. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan!,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  AMERI- 
CAN LEGION  CONVENTION 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  195 1  to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  promulgate 
special  regulations  for  the  period  of  the 
American  Legion  National  Convention 
of  1966.  to  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain  per- 
mits to  the  American  Legion  1966  Con- 
vention Corp.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  occasion  of  such  con- 
vention, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 
'There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the  period 
of  the  American  Legion  National  Convention 
of  1966,  to  be  held  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  August  29.  30,  and  31,  and  September 
1,  1966.  the  CommlFsloners  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  all  reasonable  regula- 
tions necessary  to  secure  the  preservation  of 
public  order  and  protection  of  life,  health, 
and  property;  to  make  special  regulations 
respecting  the  standing,  movement,  and  op- 
eration of  vehicles  of  whatever  character  or 
kind  during  said  period;  and  to  grant,  under 
such  conditions  as  they  may  impo.se.  special 
licenses  to  peddler*  and  vendors  for  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
in  such  places  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  charge  such  fees  for  such  privilege, 
as  they  deem  proper. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Commissioners"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  their 
designated  agent  or  agents; 

(b)  "Corporation"  means  the  American 
Legion  1966  Convention  Corporation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  its  designated 
agents: 

(c)  "Convention"  means  the  American 
Legion  National  Convention  of  1966.  to  be 
held  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  August 
29.  30.  and  31.  and  September  1.  1966; 


(d)  "Period"  and  "convention  period" 
mean  the  ten-day  period  beginning  August 
25.  196G; 

(e) "Secretary  of  Defense"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  his  designated  agents; 
and 

(f)  "Secretary  of  the  Interior"  means  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  designated 
agents. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  pay- 
able in  like  manner  as  other  appropria- 
tions for  the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  ad- 
vance to  the  corporation's  guaranty  fund 
$25,000,  for  the  reimbursement  of  which  the 
District  shall  have  a  prior  claim  on  any 
moneys  available  to  the  corporation  for  re- 
payment to  guarantors,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional municipal  services  in  said  District 
during  the  convention  period,  including  em- 
ployment of  personal  services  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  and  classification  laws; 
travel  expenses  of  enforcement  personnel.  In- 
cluding sanitarians,  from  other  Jurisdictions; 
hire  of  means  of  transportation;  meals  for 
police,  firemen,  and  other  municipal  em- 
ployees; construction,  rent,  maintenance, 
and  expenses  incident  to  the  operation  of 
temporary  public  comfort  stations,  first-aid 
stations,  and  information  booths;  and  other 
incidental  expenses  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  approval  of  such  officer  as  may  exercise 
Jiu"lsdlctlon  over  any  of  the  Federal  reser- 
vations or  grounds  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, is  autliorized  to  grant  to  the  corpora- 
tion permits  for  the  use  of  such  reserva- 
tions or  grovinds  during  the  convention  pe- 
riod, including  a  reasonable  time  prior  and 
subsequent  thereto;  and  the  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  grant  like  permits  for  the 
use  of  public  space  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Each  such  permit  shall  be  subject  to  such 
restrictions,  terms,  and  conditions  as  may 
be  Imposed  by  the  grantor  of  such  permit. 
With  respect  to  public  space,  no  reviewing 
stand  or  any  stand  or  structure  for  the  sale 
of  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  food,  or  drink 
shall  be  built  during  the  convention  period 
on  any  sidewalk,  street,  park,  reservation,  or 
other  public  grounds  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, except  with  the  approval  of  the  cor- 
pdration.  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Commissioners, 
as  the  case  may  be,  depending  on  the  loca- 
tion of  such  stand  or  structure.  The  reser- 
vation, ground,  or  public  space  occupied  by 
any  such  stand  or  structure  shall,  within 
ten  days  after  the  end  of  the  convention 
period,  be  restored  to  Its  previous  condition. 
The  corporation  shall  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States,  and  the  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  United  States  against  any  loss  or  dam- 
age to  such  property  and  against  any  lia- 
bility arising  from  the  use  of  such  property, 
either  by  the  corporation  or  a  licensee  of  the 
corporation. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  permit  the  corporation  to  Install  suitable 
overhead  conductors  and  install  suitable 
lighting  or  other  electrical  facilities,  with 
adequate  supports,  for  Illumination  or  other 
purposes.  If  It  should  be  necessary  to  place 
wires  for  Illuminating  or  other  purposes  over 
any  park,  reservation,  or  highway  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  such  placing  of  wires  and 
their  removal  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  official  In  charge  of  said  park,  reserva- 
tion, or  highway.  Such  conductors,  with 
their  supports,  shall  be  removed  within  five 
days  after  the  end  of  the  convention  period. 
The  Commissioners,  or  such  other  officials  as 
may  have  Jurisdiction  In  the  premises,  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, take  needful  precautions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  and  insure  that  the 
pavement  of  any  street,  sidewalk,  avenue, 
or  alley  which  is  disturbed  or  damaged  Is 


restored  to  Its  previous  condition.  No  ei. 
pense  or  damage  from  the  Installation,  opera^ 
tlon,  or  removal  of  said  temporary  overhead 
conductors  or  said  illvuninatlon  or  other 
electrical  facilities  shall  be  incurred  by  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  corporation  shall  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States  and  the  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  United  States  against  any  loss  or 
damage  and  against  any  liability  whatsoever 
arising  from  any  act  of  the  corporation  or 
any  agent,  licensee,  servant,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  author. 
Ized  to  lend  to  the  corporation  such  hos. 
pltal  tents,  smaller  tents,  camp  appliances 
hospital  furniture,  ensigns,  flags,  ambulances! 
drivers,  stretchers,  and  Red  Cross  flags  and 
poles  (except  battle  flags)  as  may  be  spared 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
Such  loan  shall  be  returned  within  five  days 
after  the  end  of  the  convention  period,  the  i 
corporation  shall  idemnify  the  United  States  ' 
for  any  loss  or  damage  to  any  such  property,  t 
and  no  expense  shall  be  incurred  by  the  i 
United  States  Government  for  the  delivery,  i 
return,  rehabilitation,  replacement,  or  opera-  I 
tlon  of  such  equipment.  The  corporation  f 
shall  give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  for  the  '; 
safe  return  of  such  property  In  good  order 
and  condition,  and  the  whole  without  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commissioners,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  corporation  are  au. 
thorlzed    to    permit    electric    lighting,  tele- 
graph,  telephone,    radio    broadcasting,  and 
television    companies    to    extend    overhead  ^ 
wires  to  such  points  along  and  across  the  j 
line  of  any  parade  as  Shall  be  deemed  con-  I 
venient    for   usfe   In    connection   with  such  j 
parade  and  other  convention  purposes.    Such  8 
wires  shall  be  removed  within  ten  days  after  j 
the  end  of  the  convention  period.  ' 

Sec.  8.  The  regulations  and  licenses  au-  ; 
thorlzed  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  j 
effect  only  during  the  convention  period,  but  i 
the  expiration  of  said  period  shall  not  pre-  ; 
vent  the  arrest  or  trial  of  any  person  for  any 
violation  of  such  regulations  committed  dur- 
ing the  time  they  were  In  force  and  effect.  , 
Such  regulations  shall  be  published  in  one 
or  more  of  the  dally  newspapers' published  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  no  penalty  pre- 
scribed for  the  violation  of  any  such  regu- 
lation shall  be  enforced  until  five  days  after 
such  publication.     Any  person  violating  any 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Commission- 
ers under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  thirty  days.     Each  and  every 
day  a  violation  of  any  such  regulation  exists 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense,  and  the 
penalty    prescribed    shall    be    applicable  to 
each   such   separate   offense. 

Sec  9.  Whenever  any  provision  of  this  Act 
requires  the  corporation  to  Indemnify  and 
save  harmless  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the    Federal     Government    or    any    agency 
thereof  against  loss,  damage,  or  liability  aris- 
ing out  of  the  acts  of  the  corporation  or  its 
licensee,  or  to  give  hand  to  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  guaranteeing  the  sale 
return  of  property  belonging  to  such  agency, 
the    requirements    of    any    such    provision 
shall    be    deemed   satisfied   upon    tlie   sub- 
mission by  the  corporation  to  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
behalf  of  the  several  agencies  of  the  Federal   , 
Government,  of  an  insurance  policy  or  bond,  : 
or  both  an  Insurance  policy  and  bond,  to 
such  amount  or  amounts  and  subject  to  such  : 
terms  and  conditions,  as  the  said  officials  tt   j 
their  discretion  approve  as  l>elng  necessary   , 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  respective  gov-  , 
ernments.  ^ 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  ap-  ( 
pllcable  to  the  United  States  Capitol  Build- 
ings or  Grounds  or  other  properties  under 
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thP  lurlsdlctlon  of  the  Congress  br  any  com- 
Stee.  commission,  or  officer  thereof. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  understand  that  this 
bill  provides  for  a  $25,000  appropriation 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia whichever  it  is;  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  understand  they 
had  a  sim  lar  resolution  when  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  had  their  convention  here  in 
1954  and  that  all  that  money  was  paid 
back  It  did  not  cost  the  District  or 
the  Federal  Government  jjny  money 
wliatsoever.  I 

Mr.  GROSS     I  would  ask  why   this 

$''5  000    appropriation    at    all?      Why 

should  there  be  a  $25,000  appropriation? 

Mr  McMillan.     I  undersjtand  it  will 

be  refunded.  j 

Mr.  GROSS  This  is  not  ^n  advance 
to  the  American  Legion;  this  is  an  ad- 
vance to  the  Commissioners? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  The  Anfierican  Le- 
gion would  like  the  Commissioners  to 
have  th  s  money  for  preparations  to  be 
made  for  the  convention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  Disttict  govern- 
ment so  strapped  for  money  that  it  can- 
not come  up  with  $25,003  tii  stage  this 
convention? 

Mr.  McMILIiAN.  I  do  notjknow;  that 
is  what  they  asked  for.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.    Let  me  ask  I  the  gentle- 
man this  question.    The  genltleman  says 
that  the  $25,000  appropriated  for  the  last 
American  Legion  Convention  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  was  paid  back.    It  was  paid 
back  to  whom?     Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly—and I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
correct  me   if   I    am   wrong — that   this 
$25,000   will   come   out   of   the   Federal 
Treasury  and  be  made  available  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  staging  of 
.  this  convention?     If  the  $25,000  is  paid 
it  will  be  paid  from  revenues  accruing 
from  the  holding  of  the  convention  and 
will  be  paid  to  the  District  Commission- 
ers, will  it  not,  or  to  the  District  treas- 
ury?    Nothing  will  come  back  to  the 
Federal  Treasury;   is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.     That  iS  correct. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield.         ' 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.     This  money  does 
not  come  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
This  will  be  handled  as  a  District  item. 
The  money  will  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  the  District  Commissionei's  to  be  used 
initially  in  making  preparations  for  the 
convention  of  the  American  Legion.    In 
1954  we  had  a  comparable  situation;  a 
comparable  convention  and  a  comparable 
advancement  of  funds,  every  penny  of 
which  was  repaid  and  every  bit  of  which 
in  this  instance  will  be  repaid  to  the  Dis- 
trict at  the  conclusion  of  this  particular 
convention.  ! 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question,  then.  There 
are  no  Federal  funds  involved? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  my  defi- 
nite understanding  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
understanding  that  there  ax-e  no  Federal 
funds  involved.  This  simply  authorizes 
an  expenditure  from  the  District  treas- 


ury for  the  purpose  of  staging  this  con- 
vention; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  what  the 
bill  says;  that  is  what  I  understand  it  to 
say.  It  says,  "payable  in  like  manner  as 
other  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  bill  au- 
thorized the  taking  of  $25,000  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  mistaken.  Even  if  it  did  come 
from  general  funds  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  investment.  As  in  the  past,  this 
money  will  be  refimded  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  1954  convention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  hopes  it 
will  be. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
will,  because  the  Legion  is  a  responsible 
organization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  money  were  to 
come  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  I  would 
be  con.strained.  when  the  appropriation 
bill  comes  up  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, unless  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— I  would  be  constrained  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  cut  $25,000  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation.  I  want 
the  American  Legion  to  have  the  finest 
possible  convention  in  Washington  but  if 
public  funds  are  to  be  used  I  want  those 
funds  to  come  from  the  D  strict  of  Co- 
lumbia treasury  and  not  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
important  bill,  House  Joint  Resolution 
195,  which  would  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  goverrmient  to  make  all  the 
vital  official  arrangements  to  accommo- 
date the  large  numbers  of  American  Le- 
gionnaires, their  many  guests,  and  their 
activities  during  the  10-day  convention 
beginning  August  25,  1966. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
Congress  to  insure  the  proper  welcome, 
the  comfort,  the  safety,  and  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  1966  convocation  of  this 
splendid  veterans  organization.  This  bill 
will  materially  assist  in  the  success  of  the 
convention  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  which  unanimously  re- 
ported this  bill,  I  urge  its  immediate 
passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table,    r^ 

PUTIPOSE    OF   THE    BESOLmiON 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
and  certain  Federal  officers  to  undertake 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Legion  Na- 


tional Convention  of  1966,  to  be  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  August  29, 
30.  and  31,  and  September  1,  1966. 

PRECEDENTS 

This  resolution  is  nearly  identical  to 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress 
on  July  28, 1964  (78  Stat.  337)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  91st.  armual  meeting  of  the 
Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for 
North  America,  to  be  held  in  Washington 
in  July  of  this  year,  and  also  to  the  act 
in  connection  with  the  American  Legion, 
Convention  of  1954—68  Stat.  743.  It  is 
patterned  substantially  also  after  the 
Presidential  Inaugural  Cereiuonies  Act  of 
1956  (70  Stat.  1049). 

Your  committee  wishes  to  point  out 
that  the  only  provision  of  this  resolution 
which  was  not  contained  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  888  of  the  88th  Congress, 
which  was  adopted  in  connection  with 
the  forthcoming  Shrine  convention  to  be 
held  this  year,  is  the  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  advance- 
ment by  the  Commissioners  to  the  guar- 
antee fund  of  the  American  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention  Corp.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  provided  that  the  Dis- 
trict shall  have  a  prior  claim  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  this  money,  upon  any 
moneys  available  to  the  corporation  for 
repayment  to  guarantors.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  an  identical  provision 
in  the  resolution  pertaining  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Convention  of  1954,  and  in 
that  instance  the  entire  amount  was  re- 
paid to  the  District. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  RESOLUTION 

Your  committee  Is  informed  that  this 
convention  is  held  annually  in  various 
cities  all  over  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  convention  proposed  to  be  held  in 
Washington  in  1966  will  bring  to  the  city 
some  25,000  to  35,000  persons  associated 
with  the  American  Legion.  In  addition, 
many  other  persons  will  be  attracted  to 
the  city  to  witness  the  parade  and  other 
convention  activities.  This  affair  will,  of 
course,  result  in  the  spending  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  in  the 
District. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  conventions 
of  this  magnitude  present  special  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  handling  of  large 
crowds,  erection  of  reviewing  stands  for 
the  parade,  the  need  for  special  traffic 
regulations,  and  for  rules  and  regulations 
incident  to  bringing  special  police  officers 
in  from  out  of  town,  and  so  forth.  This 
resolution  is  designed,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  authority  to  allow 
Federal  officials  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  American  Legion  1966  Con- 
vention Corp.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  making  this  forthcoming  American 
Legion  convention  in  Washington  a 
pleasant,  safe,  and  memorable  event. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, under  date  of  March  3.  1965,  re- 
questing this  legislation  and  summariz- 
ing its  principal  provisions: 

March  3,  1965. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

MT  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Colvunbla   have  the 
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honor  to  submit  a  draft  of Ai  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  Commlsaoners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  promulgate  special 
regulations  for  the  periM  of  the  American 
Legion  National  Convention  of  1966,  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia; 
to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain  permits 
to  the  American  Legion  1966  Convention 
Corp.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
occasion  of  such  convention;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  American  Legion 
National  Convention  of  1966,  the  resolution 
authorizes  appropriate  action  to  be  taken  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  protection  of  all 
persons  within  the  District  of  Columbia  dur- 
ing the  10-day  period  of  the  convention. 
The  resolution  is  patterned  aftor  the  Joint 
resolution  approved  July  28,  1964  (78  Stat. 
337;  Public  Law  83-386),  relating  to  the  91st 
Annual  Session  of  tiie  Imperial  Council, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  for  North  America. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioners and  certain  specified  Federal  ofRcials 
to  deal  with  the  special  problems  which  will 
arise  on  the  occasion  of  the  1966  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
which  are  expected  to  exert  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  municipal  services  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the 
Federal  Government.  Tliese  problem?  relate 
principally  to  the  handling  of  traffic  and 
large  crowds,  and  the  erection  of  reviewing 
stands  for  the  parade  to  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  convention.  In  addition,  there 
is  need  for  increased  services  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  to  protect  the  per- 
sonal safety  and  health  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  and  the  many  visitors  who  will  be 
present  in  the  District  for  the  occasion.  The 
Commissioners  have  been  informed  that  the 
minimum  niunber  of  persons  associated  with 
the  American  Legion  expected  to  be  present 
in  the  District  during  the  convention  period 
has  been  estimated  at  25,000  to  35,000.  This 
number  of  visitors,  together  with  the  many 
other  persons  who  may  come  into  the  Dis- 
trict to  witness  convention  activities,  will 
generate  a  need  for  increased  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Joint  resolution 
is  Intended  to  provide  authority  for  such  an 
Increase. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  regulations  to  preserve 
peace  and  order,  specially  regulate  traffic, 
find  issue  special  licenses  to  peddlers  and 
vendors,  such  regulations  to  be  effective  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  convention,  defined  by 
the  resolution  as  a  10-day  period  beginning 
August  25,  1966.  and  ending  September  3, 
1966.  both  dates  inclusive. 

2.  Appropriations  are  authorized  for  ad- 
vancement by  the  Commissioners  to  the  cor- 
poration's guarantee  fund  of  $25,000,  for  the 
reimbursement  of  which  the  District  shah, 
have  a  prior  claim  on  any  moneys  available 
to  the  corporation  for  repayment  to  guar- 
antors; and  to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  addi- 
tional municipal  services  and  to  pay  for 
other  municipal  expenses  connected  with 
the  convention,  estimated  at  $250,000. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  grant  per- 
mits for  the  use  of  public  space  under  their 
respective  Jiurlsdlctlons,  subject  to  certain 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  resolution. 

4.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
permit  the  installation  of  temporary  electri- 
cal facilities  of  all  kinds,  also  subject  to  cer- 
tain limitations  imposed  by  the  resolution. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
to  lend  certain  equipment  belonging  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  be  used  In  con- 
nection with  providing  for  the  well-being  of 
the  expected  crowds,  also  subject  to  limita- 
tions Imposed  by  the  resolution. 


6.  The  temporary  placing  of  wires  along 
and  across  the  line  of  any  parade  for  use  by 
electric  lighting  and  communications  con- 
cerns Is  authorized. 

7.  The  effective  period  of  the  regulations 
authorized  to  be  adopted  and  a  penalty  for 
their  violation  (a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30  days) 
are  prescribed. 

8.  The  resolution  requires  the  American 
Legion  1966  Convention  Corp.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  Indemnify  and  save  harmless 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  loss,  damage,  or  liability  and 
provides  that  such  requirements  shall  be 
satisfied  by  the  corporation's  submitting  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  and 
tl;c  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an  insurance 
policy  or  a  bond,  or  both,  in  such  amounts 
and  subject  to  such  terms  as  tlicse  officials 
may  deem  adequate  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  respective  governments. 

9.  Finally,  the  resolution  specifically  ex- 
empts from  its  provisions  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  grounds  and  other  property  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress. 

Legislation  similar  in  scope  to  the  draft 
resolution  has  been  enacted  in  the  past  years 
when  conventions  and  other  public  gather- 
ings have  brought  large  numbers  of  people 
into  the  District.  The  most  recent  enact- 
ment is  tlie  Joint  resolution  approved  July 
28.  1964,  relating  to  the  91st  Annual  Session 
of  the  Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for 
North  America. 

The  Commissioners,  In  the  belief  that  the 
resolution  will  adequately  provide  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  all  persons  in  the 
District  erf  Columbia  during  the  period  of 
the  1966  National  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  recommend  Its  approval. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners, 

District  of  Columbia. 


March  8,  1965 1  g^rch  8,  1965 


AUTHORIZING  VFW  TO  RENT 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Dowdy]  to  call  up  a  bill  which 
comes  from  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  4338)  to  authorize  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  to  rent  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  certain  oflfice 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4338 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
are  authorized  to  lease  or  rent  for  office  pur- 
poses to  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  to  any  nonprofit  organization 
any  of  the  property  exempt  from  taxation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Act  of  July 
19,  1954,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
832). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  hnmedlately  after  "au- 
thorized" Insert  ",  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  2,  3,  and  5  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 24,  1942  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-601b.  801c. 
and  801e) ,". 


t 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nov 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Roudebush],  the  author  of  the  bill 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker  i 
strongly  endorse  H.R.  4338  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  House  will  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  assure  everyone 
here  that  there  is  no  money  involved  in 
this  legislation  at  all.  It  merely  provides 
a  zone  variance  so  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  may  rent  two  stories  oi 
their  five-story  building,  located  at  200 
Mai-yland  Avenue  NE.,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation— as 
set  forth  in  House  Report  No.  142— is  to 
authorize  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
to  rent  or  lease  any  part  of  their  Me- 
morial Building,  located  at  200  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  office  purposes  only,  to  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernments or  to  any  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  established  offices  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  aid  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  their  oiphans  with  their 
petitions  before  various  Federal  agencies. 
Their  services  are  free  to  all  veterans 
and  their  widows  and  oiphans,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  members  or  not 
Hence,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  ii 
truly  a  charitable  and  eleemosynary  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  12  years  ago,  the 
national  commander  in  chief  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Administration  of  the 
VFW  decided  that  in  view  of  the  rental 
being  paid  for  the  Washington  offices  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  erect  its 
own  building  in  the  District.  They  pur- 
chased a  lot  for  this  purpose  on  First 
Street  NE.,  between  the  Carroll  Arms 
and  the  Plaza  Hotels.  However,  before 
construction  of  the  building  could  be 
started  the  Congress  decided  that  it 
needed  this  ground  for  a  parking  area, 
and  the  VFW  was  forced  to  sell  this  prop- 
erty and  seek  another  location.  They 
finally  purchased  the  old  Rolland  Hotel 
property  at  the  corner  of  Maryland  Ave- 
nue and  Second  Street  NE.,  demolished 
the  old  existing  structures,  and  in  1960 
erected  a  vei-y  attractive  five-story  ofBce 
building  of  white  marble,  at  a  total  cost 
of  some  $1.7  million. 

The  location  of  this  building  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  makes,  it  extremely  attractive  to 
various  Federal  Government  agencies 
and  commissions,  and  inasmuch  as  some 
of  the  space  in  the  building  was  not  im- 
mediately needed  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  for  its  own  purposes,  the 
organization  rented  space  in  the  building 
for  the  past  several  years  to  the  follow- 
ing Government  organizations:  The 
President's  Railroad  Commission;  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
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women;  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
PmDloyment-Management  Relations; 
Office  of  Manpower,  Development,  and 
Training  U.S.  Department  of  Labor; 
ctudy  Group  B-1.  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense-  Bureau  of  Employment  and 
compensation;  Office  of  Civil  Defense; 
and  the  Warren  Commission.  Most  of 
these  commissions,  it  will  be  noted,  have 
had  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
among  their  membership. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  local  real  property  Qi  the  VFW 
was  exempted  from  District  of  Columbia 
real  estate  taxation  by  act  of  Congress — 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  47-832. 
Since  this  exemption  does  not  apply  to 
any  commercial  use  of  the  property, 
however,  the  organization  has  paid  tax 
each  year  upon  that  part  of  its  building 
for  which  rental  has  been  received. 
This  tax  has  amounted  to  approximately 
$6,000  per  year. 

The  3-year  contract  between  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  GSA,  un- 
der which  this  space  was  leased  for  Gov- 
ernment use,  expired  on  January  15, 
1965,  and  the  GSA  notified  the  VFW  sev- 
eral months  prior  to  this  date  that  they 
would  not  renew  the  contract  because  of 
improper  zoning  of  the  property.  This 
referred,  apparently,  to  some  zoning  reg- 
ulations which  had  been  ajsproved  on 
May  20,  1958,  under  which  the  VFW's 
own  use  of  the  property  for  philanthrop- 
ic purposes  is  nonconforming,  although 
this  had  not  been  the  case  in  1957  when 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  granted 
an  appeal  to  permit  the  construction  of 
the  building  for  such  purpose. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  imme- 
diately appealed  for  a  zoning  variance 
which  would  permit  unresta'icted  office 
use  of  the  basement,  fourth  floor,  fifth 
floor,  and  part  of  the  third  floor  of  their 
building.  However,  this  request  was  de- 
nied by  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
on  December  1,  1964. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  finds  itself  with  space  in 
its  building  excess  to  Its  own  present 
needs  and  highly  desirable  for  certain 
Government  usage,  yet  unable  to  make 
these  facilities  available  for  this  purpose. 
The  Food  Marketing  Commission  had 
moved  into  this  building,  and  wished  to 
remain  there.  In  fact,  GSA  had  advised 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  that  they 
could  keep  all  the  available  space  in  the 
building  leased  if  the  proper  zoning  could 
be  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Association  of 
Govermnent  Engineers  had  sought  to 
lease  office  space  from  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  This  is  a  nonproflt  orga- 
nization engaged  in  philanthropic  activ- 
ities in  behalf  of  its  members,  the  en- 
gineering profession,  and  the  national 
interest.  In  its  opinion  of  December  1, 
1964,  referred  to  above,  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  had  advised  the  VFW 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3105.37  of  the  District  of  Columbia  zon- 
ing regulations,  the  organiEation  is  free 
upon  proper  appeal  to  the  Board  to  re- 
quest the  use  of  unneeded  or  excessive 
office  space  by  other  organizations  which 
may  qualify  as  philanthropic  or  elee- 
mosynary institutions.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing by  the  Board  would  be  In  the  nature 


of  an  extension  of  the  nonconformance 
throughout  the  building.  In  the  belief 
that  the  National  Association  of  Govern- 
ment Engineers  would  qualify  under  this 
provision  as  a  tenant  in  their  building, 
the  VFW  sought  this  permission  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1965.  They  were  advised,  how- 
ever, that  the  National  Association  of 
Government  Engineers  apparently  could 
not  qualify  imder  this  privilege  because 
"its  primary  purpose  or  effect  is  the  pro- 
motion of  special  benefits  for  its  mem- 
bership," which  is  forbidden  in  the 
definition  of  "philanthropic  or  eleemos- 
ynary institution"  as  it  occurs  in  the 
zoning  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  unfavorable  devel- 
opments have  left  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  with  no  apparent  means  of 
utilizing  the  excess  space  in  their  build- 
ing except  by  legislative  provision  such 
as  would  be  offered  by  H.R.  4338. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  zoning  variance  which  was 
refused  by  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment would  have  permitted  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  unrestricted  office  use 
of  any  part  of  their  building — that  is, 
they  could  have  leased  office  space  to  any 
tenants  whatever— H.R.  4338  will  restrict 
such  tenancy  to  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
Goverimients,  or  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Hence,  the  authority  sought  in 
this  proposed  legislation  is  far  more  lim- 
ited than  that  which  was  sought  in  the 
appeal  for  zoning  variance. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  our 
Subcommittee  No.  4  on  February  25, 
1965,  testimony  was  offered  to  the  effect 
that  special  purpose  zoning  was  granted 
in  the  case  of  a  structvire  located  at  the 
intersection  of  Maryland  Avenue  and 
Second  Street  NE.,  diagonally  across 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
building.  Also  in  the  same  square  are  a 
cleaning  and  dyeing  establishment,  a 
leather  goods  repair  shop,  a  youth  center 
for  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  real  estate  and  other  types 
of  offices.  Hence,  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood  is  not  all  residential,  and 
certainly  the  highly  restricted  use  which 
this  bill  would  author.ize  for  the  VFW 
building  would  have  no  detrimental  ef- 
fect whatever  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
area. 

At  the  hearing,  a  representative  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Corporation  Coun- 
sel's office  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  present  status 
of  the  VFW  property  with  respect  to  real 
estate  taxation.  That  is,  the  parts  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  connection  with  their 
philanthropic  activities  will  continue  to 
be  exempt  from  District  of  Columbia  real 
estate  taxation,  and  any  part  of  the 
building  from  which  income  is  derived 
through  the  authority  granted  by  this 
bill  will  be  subject  to  such  tax,  exactly  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past  3  years. 
Upon  his  advice,  hov;ever,  amending 
language  was  added  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sible misunderstanding  on  this  point. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  present  situation  represents  a  hard- 
ship for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  dire  shortage  of 


suitable  Government  office  space  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  reUef  which  HH.  4338 
would  offer  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  Committee, 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  gave 
this  problem  a  thorough  hearing  and  re- 
view and  unanimously  concluded  that  the 
bill  should  be  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  for  final  passage.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  to  lend  their  support  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  4338,  which, 
in  effect,  authorizes  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  to  rent  several  floors  of 
space  in  its  national  headquarters  build- 
ing which,  as  we  all  know,  is  located  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  almost  adjacent  to  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings. 

Briefly,  this  is  corrective  legislation 
drawn  to  right  a  wrong  imposed  by  a  late 
zoning  change  in  which  the  VFW  was 
caught  in  the  middle  with  a  terribly  large 
amount  of  valuable  and  beautiful  office 
space  in  its  headquarters  in  excess  of  its 
own  needs.  But,  due  to  the  untimely 
zoning  change,  the  VFW  is  now  precluded 
from  renting  such  space  which,  until  just 
recently,  was  rented  to  the  Government 
and  other  nonprofit  groups.  Inciden- 
tally, among  the  Goverrmient  groups  pre- 
viously renting  there  was  the  Warren 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  in  no  way  affects 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  the  VFW  but 
does  assist  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  tax  revenues  in  that 
the  VFW  under  this  bill  will  continue — 
as  it  has  done  religiously  in  the  past — 
to  pay  the  full  District  of  Columbia  tax 
on  the  property  that  it  would  be  allowed 
to  rent  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  immediate  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  its  report  on  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  H.R.  2362. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  could  not  hear  the 
gentleman's  request.  I  wish  he  would 
speak  louder. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  its  report  on 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  does  that 
include  the  right  of  the  minority? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  includes  the 
rights  of  the  minority  to  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  its  views. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPLANATION  BY  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  TREASURY  OF  THE 
ACT  TO  REMOVE  TAX  BARRIERS 
TO  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  explanation 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  bill  H.R.  5916  which  I  introduced 
today  entitled  "An  act  to  remove  tax 
barr  ers  to  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States."  I  am  advised  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  that  ihe  es- 
timated cost  of  printing  this  explana- 
tion is  $343.  Notwithstanding  the  cost 
I  request  that  this  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Aikansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  foUow-s: 
Explanation  of  H.R.  5916,  an  Act  To  Re- 
move Tax  Barkiers  to  Foreign  Investment 
in  the  u^jited  states 

(Prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department) 

GENERAL  EXPLANATION 

Introduction 

In  his  balance-of-payments  message  of 
February  10,  1965,  the  President  proposed  a 
series  of  measures  designed  to  reinforce  the 
program  to  correct  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
proposals  made  by  the  President  is  one  to 
remove  the  tax  deterrents  to  foreign  invest- 
ment in  U.S.  corporate  securities  so  as  to  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments  by  encour- 
aging an  increase  in  such  investment.  The 
recommended  legislation  described  herein 
would  effectuate  this  proposal. 

The  review  of  the  tax  treatment  of  non- 
resident foreigners  and  foreign  corporations 
investing  in  the  United  States  resulting  in 
these  legislative  recommendations  was 
prompted  in  large  measure  by  the  report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Promoting  Increased 
Foreign  Investment  in  U.S.  Corporate  Se- 
curities. This  task  force,  which  was  he;>.ded 
by  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  was  directed,  among  other 
things,  to  review  U.S.  Government  and 
private  activities  which  adversely  affect  for- 
eign purchases  of  the  securities  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate companies.  In  its  report,  the  task  force 
made  39  recommendations  designed  to  help 
the  United  States  reduce  Its  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  and  defend  its  gold  reserves. 
Among  these  were  several  directed  at  chang- 
ing the  tax  treatment  of  foreign  investors 
so  as  "to  remove  a  number  of  elements  In 
our  tax  structure  which  unnecessarily  com- 
plicate and  Inhibit  Investment  in  U.S.  cor- 
porate securities  without  generating  material 
tax  revenues."  The  task  force  report  cau- 
tioned, however,  that  its  tax  recommenda- 
tions were  not  Intended  to  turn  the  United 
States  Into  a  tax  haven,  nor  to  drain  funds 
from  developing  countries. 

The  legislation  being  requested  deals  with 
all  of  the  tax  areas  discussed  In  the  task 
force  report,  although  In  certain  Instances 
the  action  suggested  differs  from  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  task  force.  Furthermore, 
the  draft  bill  contains  recommendations  In 
areas  not  mentioned  In  the  task  force  re- 


port which  deal  with  problems  which  came 
to  light  in  the  Treasury  Department's  study 
of  the  present  system  of  taxing  nonresident 
foreigners  and  foreign  corporations.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  recommenda- 
tions embodied  in  the  proposed  legislation 
were  considered  not  only  from  the  viewpoint 
of  their  impact  on  the  balance  of  payments, 
but  also  to  Insure  that  they  contributed  to 
a  rational  and  consistent  program  for  the 
taxation  of  foreign  individuals  and  foreign 
corporations.  Thus,  all  legislative  sugges- 
tions made  herein  are  Justifiable  on  con- 
ventionnl  tax  policy  grounds. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  adoption  of  these 
proposals  would  result  In  a  net  revenue  loss 
on  an  annual  basis  of  less  than  S5  milLovi. 

Foreign  purchases  of  O.S.  stojks  co.irtitute 
the  largest  single  source  of  lont,-torm  c.ipitul 
inflow  into  tne  United  StJtes,  witii  even 
greater  potential  for  the  futme.  Net  pur- 
chases have  averaged  $190  million  a  year  be- 
tween 1956  and  1963,  while  the  outstanding 
value  of  foreign-held  stocks  has  risen  from 
$6.1  to  $12.5  billion  during  this  period. 
It  is  extremely  d..fijult  to  measure  the  precise 
impact  of  this  proposed  legislation  on  our 
balance  of  payments  because  of  the  various 
factors  affecting  the  level  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  It  is  anticipated 
that,  when  combined  with  an  expanding  U.S. 
economy,  the  proposed  legislation  will  result 
over  the  yeirs  in  a  significant  Increase  in 
such  investme  .t. 

Most  prov.sions  of  ths  draft  bill  are  pro- 
posed to  become  effective  to  taxable  yeuis 
begin.-.ing  after  December  31.  1965.  How- 
ever, those  provisions  which  provide  a  re- 
vised est:ite  tax  treatment  for  the  estiites  of 
foreigners  are  made  applicable  to  the  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, those  special  provisions  applicable  to 
U.S.  citizens  who  have  surrendered  their  U.S. 
citizenship  are  made  applicable  if  the  sur- 
render occurred  after  March  8,  1965. 

Specific  recommendations 
The  following  paragraphs  describe  the 
specific  changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  are  proposed.  For  this 
purpose  the  technical  language  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  has  been  used,  e.g..  for- 
eigners are  described  by  the  technical  term 
"alien." 

1.  Graduated  rates:  Eliminate  the  taxa- 
tion at  graduated  rates  of  U.S.  source  income 
of  nonresident  alien  individuals  not  doing 
business  in  the  United  States. 

Under  present  law,  nonresident  aliens  de- 
riving more  than  $21,200  of  income  from  U.S. 
sources  are  subject  to  regular  U.S.  graduated 
rates  and  are  required  to  file  returns.  How- 
ever, graduated  rates  on  Investment  Income 
already  are  eliminated  by  treaty  in  the  case 
of  almost  all  Industrial  countries,  except 
where  a  taxpayer  is  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  and  has  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment here.  Only  a  very  small  amount  of 
revenue  Is  collected  from  graduated  rates 
at  present.  For  example,  for  1962  graduated 
rates  resulted  In  the  collection  of  $746,743 
above  the  taxes  already  withheld.  Although 
graduated  rates  are  rarely  applicable  they 
complicate  our  tax  law  and  tend  to  frighten 
and  confuse  foreign  Investors. 

Thus,  graduated  rates,  whether  applied  to 
Investment  Income  or  such  t3rpes  of  Income 
as  pensions,  annuities,  alimony,  and  the  like, 
serve  no  clearly  defined  purpose,  deter  for- 
eign Investment,  and  should  be  eliminated. 
The  elimination  of  graduated  rates  will  limit 
the  liability  of  nonresident  aliens  not  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  business  to  taxes  withheld, 
and  where  the  alien  Is  not  engaged  in  trade 
or  business  here  no  return  need  be  made. 
(However,  graduated  rates  would  be  retained 
for  the  U.S.  business  Income  of  nonresident 
aliens  engaged  In  trade  or  business  here.) 

2.  Segregation  of  investment  and  business 
income  and  related  matters:  Provide  that  (a) 
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nonresident  alien  individuals  engaged  in 
trade  or  business  in  the  United  States  S 
taxed  on  investment  (nonbusiness)  incoin! 
at  the  30  percent  statutory  withholding  rau 
or  applicable  treaty  rate,  rather  than  at  grad' 
uated  rates;  (b)  foreign  corporations  engaged  I 
in  business  in  the  United  States  be  de^ei 
the  85-percent  dividends-received  deduction  ) 
and  be  exempt  from  tax  on  their  capital  gaim 
from  investments  in  U.S.  stocks;  (c)  non 
resident  alien  Individuals  and  foreign  con 
porations  not  be  deemed  engaged  in  tradt 
or  business  in  the  United  States  because  ol 
investment  activity  in  the  United  States  or 
because  they  have  granted  a  discretionary 
power  to  a  U.S.  banker,  broker,  or  adviser 
and  (d)  nonresident  alien  individuals  and 
I-.neign  corporations  be  given  an  election  to 
compute  income  from  real  property  and  min- 
eral royalties  on  a  net  income  basis  and  be 
taxed  at  graduated  rates  on  such  income  as 
if  engaged  in  trade  or  business  in  the  United 
States. 

Segregation  of  business  and  investment 
iticome 

Under  present  law.  If  a  nonresident  alien 
is  engaged  in  trade  or  bu-;i;:ess  within  the 
Uiiited  States,  ne  is  subject  to  t.ix  on  all  his 
U.S.  income  (including  capital  gains),  even 
though  some  of  the  income  Is  not  derived 
from  the  conduct  of  the  trade  or  businefs,  at 
the  same  rate  as  U.S.  citizens. 

A  nonresident  alien  individual  engaged  In 
trade  or  business  in  the  United  States  should 
bo  subject  to  taxation  on  his  investment  in- 
come on  the  same  basis  as  a  nonresident 
alien  not  so  engaged.  Thus  his  investment 
income  would  be  taxed  at  the  30-percent 
statutory  rate  or  applicable  treaty  rate, 
rather  than  at  graduated  rates.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  applicability  of 
treaty  rates  the  alien  will  be  deemed  not  to 
have  a  permanent  establishment  in  this 
country.  All  business  income  should  remain 
subject  to  tax  at  graduated  rates,  but  the 
rates  on  business  income  would  be  computed 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  Investment 
income. 

This  change  conforms  to  the  trend  in  in- 
ternational treaty  negotiations  to  separate 
Investment  Income  from  business  income. 
Whether  a  taxpayer  is  helped  or  harmed  by 
segregating  his  Investment  from  his  business 
income,  separate  treatment  is  proper  and 
equitable.  Investment  decisions  may  be 
made  on  the  same  basis  whether  or  not  the 
alien  is  engaged  in  business  here,  since  in- 
come arising  from  investments  here  will  not 
be  subject  to  taxation  at  graduated  rates  in 
either  event. 

Moreover,  a  nonresident  alien  individual 
engaged  In  trade  or  business  here  should  not 
be  taxed  on  capital  gains  realized  In  the 
United  States  wliicli  are  unrelated  to  the 
business  activity  carried  on  by  him  in  this 
country,  except  where  he  would  be  subject  to 
tax  on  those  gains  under  the  rules  pertain- 
ing to  nonresident  aliens  generally. 

Tax  treatment  of  income  from  U.S.  stock  in- 
vestments   by   foreign   corporations 

Under  present  law  all  the  activities  of  a 
corporation  are  treated  as  part  of  its  trade 
or  business.  Thus,  for  example,  all  Its  ei- 
penses  are  treated  as  deductible  as  business 
expenses.  Accordingly,  It  would  be  inap- 
propriate to  segregate  a  foreign  corporation's 
U.S.  investment  Income  from  Its  U.S.  busi- 
ness income.  However,  there  Is  one  abuse  la 
this  area  which  should  be  eliminated.  Fre- 
quently, a  foreign  corporation  with  stock 
Investments  in  the  United  States  engages 
in  trade  or  business  here  In  some  minor  waj 
(such  as  by  owning  a  few  parcels  of  real 
estate)  and  then  claims  the  85-percent  div- 
idends-received deduction  on  Its  stock  in- 
vestments In  the  United  States.  Such  » 
corporation  thereby  may  pay  far  less  than 
the  30-percent  statutory  or  treaty  withhold- 
ing rate  on  Its  U.S.  dividend  Income,  al- 
though Its  position  Is  essentially  the  same 


that  of  a  foreign  corporation  doing  busl- 
Jcs  elsewhere  which  has  U.S.   investment 

'^TTel'lminate  this  abuse  and  treat  all  for- 
•tcm  corporations  with  Investments  in  TJS. 
^  ••■  -     the    85-percent    dlvidends-re- 


at  regular  U.S.  rates  as  If  they  were  engaged 
In  trade  or  business  in  the  United  States. 
Such  an  election  Is  comparable  to  the  one 
now  appearing  in  many  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party.  Such  an  election 
would  not  affect  the  method  of  taxation  ap- 


.^S  deduction  should  be  denied  to  foreign     piled  to  his  other  income. 

ornorations  doing  business  here.  Their  in-  »  Canltai  trains:  KUm 
Zme  from  stock  Investments  wonild  be  made 
c^blect  to  the  30-percent  statutory  with- 
holding  rate,  or  any  lesser  treaty  rate  ap- 
plicable to  such  income,  rather  than  regular 
US  corporate  rates.  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  the  treaty  rates  on  divi- 
dend income  apply,  a  foreign  corporation  will 
he  deemed  not  to  have  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  this  country.  To  fully  equate 
the  tax  treatment  of  stock  Investments  of 
foreign  corporations  doing  business  In  the 
United  States  with  that  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions not  doing  business  here,  such  corpora- 
tions are  exempted   from   the   U.S.   tax   on 


3.  Capital  gains:  Eliminate  the  provision 
taxing  capital  gains  realized  by  a  nonresi- 
dent alien  when  he  is  physically  present  in 
the  United  States,  and  extend  from  90  to  183 
days  the  period  of  presence  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  which  makes  nonresi- 
dent aliens  taxable  on  all  their  capital  gains. 

The  underlying  policy  of  U.S.  taxation  of 
nonresident  alien  individuals  has  been  to 
exempt  capital  gains  realized  from  sources 
in  this  country.  This  policy  has  been  proper 
both  from  a  tax  policy  standpoint  and  from 
the  viewpoint  of  our  balance  of  payments. 
However,  existing  law  has  two  limitations: 
U.S.  capital  gains  realized  by  a  nonresident 


P=.nttii   eains   realized   on   thelt   U.S.   stock     alien  while  he  Is  physically  present  in  the 
•^^P         ^  II  United  States,  or  realized  during  a  year  in 

which  he  is  present  in  the  United  States  for 


1 


investments. 

DefinitiOJi,  of  "engaged  in  trade\br  business" 
Present  law  provides  that  the  term  "en- 
gaged in  trade  or  business"  does  not  Include 
the  effecting,  through  a  resident  broker, 
commission  agent,  or  ciistodian,  of  transac- 
tions in  the  United  States  in  stocks,  securi- 
ties, or  commodities.  There  is  some  confu- 
sion as  to  whether  the  amount  of  activity 
in  an  investment  account,  or  the  granting 
of  a  discretionary  power  to  a  U.S.  banker, 
broker,  or  adviser,  will  place  a  nonresident 
alien  outside  of  this  exception  for  security 
transactions  so  that  he  is  engaged  in  trade 
or  business  in  the  United  States.  This  un- 
certainty may  deter  investment  in  the  United 
States  and  Is  undesirable  as  a  matter  of  tax 
policy. 

The  fact  that  a  discretionary  power  of  in- 
vestment has  been  given  to  fi  U.S.  broker 
or  banker  does  not  really  bear  a  relation  to 
the  foreigner's  ability  to  carry  out  transac- 
tions In  the  United  States— the  discretionary 
power  is  merely  a  more  efficient  method  of 
operating  rather  than  having  the  investor 
consulted  on  every  investment  decision  and 
frequently  Is  merely  a  safeguj^rd  to  protect 
him  In  case  of  world  turmoil.  Nor,  where 
the  alien  is  an  Investor,  Is  the  volume  of 
transactions  material  In  determining  wheth- 
er he  is  engaged  in  trade  or  buplness. 

Accordingly,  the  proposed  legislation  makes 
clear  that  individuals  or  corporations  are  not 
engaged  in  trade  or  business  because  of  in- 
vestment activity  In  the  United  States  or  be- 
cause they  have  granted  a  discretionary  In- 
vestment power  to  a  U.S.  banker,  broker,  or 
adviser.  No  legislative  change  is  necessary 
to  provide  that  the  volume  of  transactions 
Is  not  material  in  determining  whether  an 
Investor  is  engaged  In  trade  Of  business  in 
the  United  States  as  this  is  the  rule  under 
present  law.  I 

Real  estate  income  and  mineral  royalties 
Under  present  law  It  Is  not  clear  whether 
a  nonresident  alien  (or  foreign  corporation) 
Is  engaged-  in  trade  or  business  in  the 
United  States  l^y  reason  of  the  mere  owner- 
ship of  unimproved  real  propertv  or  real 
property  subject  to  a  strict  net  leVse,  or  by 
reason  of  an  agent's  activities  in  connection 
with  the  selection  of  real  estatf  Investments 
In  the  United  States.  j 

If  because  of  such  activity  i  nonresident 
alien  Is  considered  as  not  engaged  in  trade 
or  business  he  becomes  subject  to  withhold- 
ing tax  on  his  gross  rents.  Since  the  con- 
sequent tax  could  exceed  his  net  income. 
the  taxation  on  a  gross  basis  of  Income  from 
real  property  should  not  be  continued  where 
taxation  on  a  net  basis  at  graduated  U.S. 
rates  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Therefore,  a  nonresident  alien  or  foreign 
corporation  should  be  given  an  election  to 
compute  their  Income  from  real  property 
(Including  Income  from  minerals  and  other 
natural  resources)  on  a  net  Income  basis  and 


90  days  or  more,  are  subject  to  a  U.S.  tax 
of  30  percent. 

The  limitations  now  contained  In  our  law, 
especially  the  physical  presence  test,  con- 
tain illogical  elements  and  are  likely  to  have 
a  negative  impact  on  foreigners  who  are 
weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  investing  in  the  United  States.  The  phys- 
ical presence  test  was  added  to  the  law 
after  World  War  II  when  many  nonresident 
alien  traders  were  frequently  present  in  this 
country.  Since  this  Is  no  longer  true,  and 
moreover,  since  the  tax  may  be  readily 
avoided  by  passing  title  to  the  property  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  provision  now 
serves  little  purpose.  However,  it  does  pose 
a  threat  to  the  foreign  Investor  which  may 
deter  him  from  Investing  In  this  country  and 
therefore  should  be  eliminated. 

The  limitation  relating  to  presence  In  the 
United  States  for  90  days  or  more  In  a 
particular  year  should  be  retained,  but  the 
period  should  be  lengthened  to  183  days. 
This  extension  will  remove  a  minor  deter- 
rent to  travel  In  the  United  States  and  help 
mitigate  the  harsh  consequences  which  may 
arise  under  the  existing  rule  if  a  nonresi- 
dent alien  realized  capital  gains  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  taxable  year  during  which  he 
later  spends  90  days  or  more  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  Personal  holding  company  and  "second 
dividend"  taxes:  (a)  Exempt  foreign  corpo- 
rations owned  entirely  by  nonresident  alien 
individuals,  whether  or  not  doing  business  in 
the  United  States,  from  the  personal  hold- 
ing company  tax;  (b)  modify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  "second  dividend  tax"  of  section 
861(a)(2)  (B)  so  that  It  only  applies  to  the 
dividends  of  foreign  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  which  have  over 
80  percent  U.S.  source  income. 

Under  present  lav»any  foreign  corporation 
with  U.S.  investmenf  Income,  whether  or  not 
doing  business  here,  may  be  a  personal  hold- 
ing company  unless  It  Is  owned  entirely  by 
nonresident  aliens,  and  unless  its  gross  In- 
come from  U.S.  sources  is  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  gross  Income  from  all  sources. 

The  personal  holding  company  tax  should 
not  apply  to  foreign  corporations  owned  en- 
tirely by  nonresident  aliens.  The  only  reason 
for  applying  our  personal  holding  company 
tax  to  foreign  corporations  owned  by  non- 
resident aliens  has  been  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  Income  in  holding  companies 
organized  to  avoid  the  graduated  rates.  With 
the  elimination  of  graduated  rates  as  sug- 
gested in  recommendation  1  (and  the  revi- 
sion of  the  second  dividend  tax,  discussed 
below),  U.S.  Investment  Income  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  corporations  will  have  borne  the 
U.S.  taxes  properly  applicable  to  It  and  ac- 
cumulation of  such  income  will  not  result  in 
the  avoidance  of  U.S.  taxes  Imposed  on  the 
company's  shareholders.    Hence,  there  Is  no 


longer  any  reason  to  continue  to  apply  the 
personal  holding  company  tax  to  these  cor- 
porations. 

With  respect  to  the  "second  dividend  tax," 
section  861(a)(2)(B)  now  provides  that  if 
a  corporation  derives  50  percent  or  more  of 
Its  gross  income  for  the  preceding  3-year 
period  from  the  United  States,  its  dividends 
shall  be  treated  as  U.S.  source  Income  to  the 
extent  the  dividends  are  attributable  to  in- 
come from  the  United  States.  As  a  result 
such  dividends  are  subject  to  U.S.  tax  when 
received  by  a  nonresident  alien.  This  tax 
Is  often  referred  to  as  the  "second  dividend 
tax."  However,  under  section  1441(c)(1)  a 
foreign  corporation  is  not  required  to  with- 
hold tax  on  Its  dividends  unless  It  is  engaged 
In  business  In  the  United  States  and.  In 
addition,  more  than  85  percent  of  its  gross 
income  Is  derived  from  U.S.  sources. 

It  Is  now  proposed  to  levy  this  second 
dividend  tax  only  where  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion does  business  in  the  United  States,  and 
80  percent  or  more  of  its  gross  income  (other 
than  dividends  and  capital  gains  on  stock) 
is  derived  from  U.S.  sources.  Where  a  for- 
eign corporation  is  not  doing  business  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  pay  U.S.  withholding 
taxes  on  all  Investment  Income  and  other 
fixed  or  determinable  gains  and  profits  de- 
rived from  the  United  States,  and  since  that 
is  all  the  tax  Its  foreign  shareholders  would 
owe  If  they  received  the  Income  directly,  no 
second  tax  seems  warranted. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  rule  that  the  in- 
come from  the  U.S.  stock  investments  of  for- 
eign corporations  doing  business  here  be 
taxed  at  flat  statutory  or  treaty  withholding 
rates,  no  further  U.S.  tax  should  be  Imposed 
on  such  income.  Therefore,  in  applying  the 
proposed  80-percent  test,  such  Income  of  the 
foreign  corporation,  whether  from  U.S.  or 
foreign  sources,  should  be  disregarded  and 
the  test  applied  only  to  the  corporation's 
other  income.  F\irthermore,  If  the  80-per- 
cent rule  is  met.  the  dividends  of  such  cor- 
porations should  be  subject  to  tax  only  to 
the  extent  that  such  dividends  are  from  U.S. 
source  income  other  than  income  from  stock 
Investments  in  the  United  States. 

Withholding  requirements  should  conform 
to  the  Incidence  of  tax,  and  therefore  with- 
holding should  be  required  on  dividends  paid 
by  foreign  corporations  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  with  80  percent  or  more  U.S. 
source  Income  to  the  extent  such  dividends 
are  from  U.S.  source  Income  other  than  In- 
come from  stock  Investments  In  the  United 
States. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  revisions  pro- 
posed In  U.S.  system  of  taxing  nonresident 
aliens  and  foreign  corporations,  the  regu- 
lations dealing  with  the  accumulated  earn- 
ings tax  will  be  revised  to  eliminate  the  ap- 
plication of  this  tax  to  foreign  corporations 
not  doing  business  in  the  United  States 
which  are  owned  entirely  by  nonresident 
aliens.  The  accumulation  of  earnings  by 
such  corporations  will  not  result  in  the 
avoidance  of  U.S.  taxes.  However,  because 
of  possible  avoidance  of  the  revised  second 
dividend  tax.  the  accumulated  earnings  tax 
will  remain  applicable  to  foreign  corpora- 
tions doing  business  here. 

5.  Estate  tax  and  related  matters:  (a)  In- 
crease the  $2,000  exemption  from  tax  to 
$30,000  and  substitute  for  regular  U.S.  estate 
tax  rates  a  5-10-15  percent  rate  schedule;  (b) 
provide  that  bonds  Issued  by  domestic  corpo- 
rations or  governmental  units  and  held  by 
nonresident  aliens  are  property  within  the 
United  States  and  therefore  are  subject  to 
estate  tax;  and  (c)  provide  that  transfers  of 
Intangible  property  by  a  nonresident  alien 
engaged  In  business  in  the  United  States  are 
not  subject  to  gift  tax. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  high  estate 
taxes  on  foreign  Investors  are  one  of  the 
most  Important  deterrents  In  otir  tax  laws  to 
foreign  Investment  In  the  United  States.  Our 
rates  In  many  cases  are  higher  than  those  of 
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other  countries  and  In  these  situations,  de- 
spite tax  conventions  and  statutory  foreign 
estate  tax  credits,  nonresidents  who  invest  In 
the  United  States  suffer  an  estate  tax  burden. 
Moreover,  under  present  law  a  nonresident 
alien's  estate  mvist  pay  heavier  estate  taxes 
on  Its  U.S.  assets  than  would  the  estate  of  a 
U.S.  citizen  owning  the  same  assets. 

To  mitigate  this  deterrent  to  investment 
and  to  rationalize  the  estate  tax  treatment 
of  nonresident  aliens,  the  exemption  for  es- 
tates of  nonresident  alien  decedents  should 
be  increased  from  $2,000  to  $30,000  and  such 
estates  should  be  subject  to  tax  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates: 

If  the  taxable  estate  Is  not  over  $100,000. 
the  tax  should  be  5  percent  of  the  taxable 
estate. 

If  the  taxable  estate  Is  over  $100,000  but 
not  over  $750,000,  the  tax  shall  be  $5,000,  plus 
10  percent  of  excess  over  $100,000. 

If  the  taxable  estate  Is  over  $750,000,  the 
tax  shall  be  $70,000,  plus  15  percent  of  excess 
over  $750,000. 

The  increase  in  exemption  and  reduced 
rates  will  bring  U.S.  effective  estate  tax  rates 
on  nonresident  aliens  to  a  level  somewhat 
higher  than  those  Imposed  upon  resident 
estates  In  Switzerland,  Germany,  Prance,  and 
the  Netherlands,  for  example,  but  substan- 
tially below  those  imposed  on  resident  estates 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Italy. 
Thus  U.S.  investment  from  these  latter 
countries  bears  no  higher  estate  tax  than 
local  Investment  because  of  foreign  tax 
credits  or  exemptions  provided  in  such  coun- 
tries. The  proposed  tax  treatment  of  the 
U.S.  estates  of  nonresident  aliens  is  similar 
to  the  treatment  accorded  the  estates  of  non- 
residents by  Canada,  whose  rates  on  the 
estates  of  Its  citizens  are  comparable  to  our 
own.  Where  additional  reductions  are  Justi- 
fied these  may  be  made  by  treaty. 

These  changes  should  result  in  more  ap- 
propriate estate  tax  treatment  of  nonresident 
aliens  and  thereby  Improve  the  climate  for 
foreign  Investment  In  the  United  States. 
Particularly  In  the  case  of  nonresident  alien 
decedents  who  have  only  a  small  amount  of 
U.S.  property  in  their  estates,  present  U.S. 
rates  and  the  limited  exemption  provided 
result  in  an  excessive  effective  rate  of  estate 
tax.  The  proposed  changes  correct  this  sit- 
uation. The  new  rates  will  produce  for  non- 
resident aliens'  estates  an  effective  rate  of 
tax  on  U.S.  assets  which  in  many  cases  is 
comparable  to  that  applicable  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  may  avail  themselves  of  the  $60,000 
exemption  a^f*.  marital  deduction  (which  are 
not  available  to  nonresident  aliens) . 

The  following  figures  show  the  effective 
rates  for  nonresident  aliens  under  present 
law.  and  the  effective  rates  produced  by  the 
proposed  exemption  and  rates  as  compared 
to  those  applicable  to  the  estates  of  U.S. 
citizens  electing  and  not  electing  the  marital 
deduction: 
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As  part  of  this  revision  of  the  estate  tax, 
the  situs  rule  with  respect  to  bonds  should 
be  changed.  The  present  rule,  very  fre- 
quently modified  by  treaty.  Is  that  bonds 
have  situs  where  they  are  physically  located. 
This  rule  is  Illogical,  permits  tax  avoidance, 
and  Is  not  a  suitable  way  to  determine 
whether  bonds  are  subject  to  an  estate  tax 
as  their  location  Is  one  of  their  least  sig- 
nificant characteristics  for  tax  ptirposes. 
Other  intangible  debt  obligations  are  pres- 


ently treated  as  property  within  the  United 
States  If  Issued  by  or  enforclble  against  a 
domestic  corporation  or  resident  of  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  our  law  be  amended  to  provide 
that  bonds  Issued  by  domestic  corporations 
or  domestic  governmental  units  and  held  by 
nonresident  aliens  are  property  within  the 
United  States  and  therefore  subject  to  estate 
tax. 

Furthermore,  a  present  defect  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  credit  against  the  estate  tax 
for  State  death  taxes  In  the  case  of  non- 
resident aliens  should  be  corrected.  Un- 
der present  law  the  the  estate  of  a  non- 
resident alien  may  receive  the  full  credit 
permitted  by  section  2011  even  though  only  a 
portion  of  the  property  subject  to  Federal 
tax  was  taxed  by  a  State.  The  amount  of 
credit  permitted  by  section  2011  In  the  case 
of  nonresident  aliens  should  be  limited  to 
that  portion  of  the  credit  allowed  the  estate 
which  Is  allocable  to  property  taxed  by  both 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Our  gift  tax  law  as  It  applies  to  nonresi- 
dent aliens  should  be  revised.  Under  pres- 
ent law  a  nonresident  alien  doing  business  in 
the  United  States  Is  subject  to  gift  tax  on 
transfers  of  U.S.  intangible  property.  This 
rule  has  little  significance  from  the  stand- 
point of  revenue  and  tax  equity.  Therefore, 
our  law  should  be  amended  to  provide  that 
transfers  of  Intangible  property  by  a  nonresi- 
dent alien,  whether  or  not  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  are  not  subject 
to  gift  tax.  Gifts  or  tangibles  situated  in 
the  United  States  which  are  owned  by  non- 
resident aliens  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
U.S.  gift  taxes. 

6.  Expatriate  American  citizens:  Subject 
the  U.S.  source  income  of  expatriate  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  Income  tax  at  regular 
U.S.  rates  and  their  U.S.  estates  to  estate 
tax  at  regular  U.S.  rates,  where  they  surren- 
der their  U.S.  citizenship  within  10  years 
preceding  the  taxable  year  in  question  unless 
the  surrender  was  not  tax  motivated. 

As  a  result  of  the  proposed  elimination  of 
graduated  rates,  taken  together  with  the 
proposed  change  in  our  estate  tax  bjb  It  ap- 
plies to  nonresident  aliens,  an  American  citi- 
zen who  gives  up  his  citizenship  and  moves 
to  a  foreign  country  would  be  able  to  very 
substantially  reduce  his  U.S.  estate  and  In- 
come tax  liabilities. 

While  it  may  be  doubted  that  there  are 
many  U.S.  citizens  who  would  be  willing  to 
give  up  their  U.S.  citizenship  no  matter  how 
substantial  the  tax  incentive,  a  t£ix  incentive 
so  great  might  lead  some  Americans  to  sur- 
render their  citizenship  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  their  families.  Thus,  It  seems 
desirable,  if  progressive  rates  are  eliminated 
for  nonresident  aliens  and  our  estate  tax  on 
the  estates  of  nonresident  aliens  Is  signifi- 
cantly reduced,  that  steps  be  taken  to  limit 
the  tax  advantages  of  alienage  for  otur 
citizens. 

The  recommended  legislation  accomplishes 
this  by  providing  that  a  nonresident  alien 
who  surrendered  his  U.S.  citizenship  within 
the  preceding  10  years  shall  remain  subject 
to  tax  at  reiular  U.S.  rates  on  all  Income  de- 
rived from  UsS.  sources.  A  similar  rule  would 
apply  for  estSjte  tax  purposes  to  the  U.S. 
estates  of  expata^late  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  U.S.  property  owned  by  ex- 
patriates would  be  taxed  at  the  estate  tax 
rates  applicable  to  our  citizens  (but  without 
the  $60,000  exemption,  marital  deduction  and 
other  such  provisions  applicable  to  our  citi- 
zens), in  cases  where  the  alien  decedent's 
surrender  of  citizenship  took  place  less  than 
10  years  before  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
$30,000  exemption  granted  nonr%ldent  aliens 
would  be  allowed  to  expatriate  citizens. 

To  prevent  an  expatriate  from  avoiding 
regular  U.S.  rates  on  his  U.S.  Income  by 
transferring  his  U.S.  property  to  a  foreign 
corporation,  or  disposing  of  It  overseas,  the 
recommended  legislation  treats  profits  from 


the  sale  or  exchange  of  U.S.  property  by  an 
expatriate  as  being  U.S.  source  Income.  To 
preclude  the  use  of  a  foreign  corporation  by 
an  expatriate  to  hold  his  U.S.  property  and 
thus  avoid  U.S.  estate  taxes  at  regular  D5 
rates,  an  expatriate  is  treated  as  owning  hit 
pro  rata  share  of  the  U.S.  property  held  by 
any  foreign  corporation  in  which  he  alone 
owns  a  10-percent  Interest  and  which  he 
together  with  related  parties,  controls.  Pur.' 
thermore,  the  recommended  legislation 
makes  gifts  by  expatriates  of  Intangibles  sit. 
uated  In  the  United  States  subject  to  gift  tai 
These  provisions  would  be.  applicable  only 
to  expatriates  who  surrendered  their  citizen- 
ship  after  March  8,  1965,  and  would  not 
apply  If  contravened  by  the  provisions  of  a 
tax  convention  with  a  foreign  country. 
Moreover,  they  would  not  be  applicable  if 
the  expatriate  can  establish  that  the  avoid- 
ance of  U.S.  tax  was  not  a  principal  reason 
for  his  surrender  of  citizenship. 

7.  Retaining  treaty  bargaining  position: 
Provide  that  the  President  be  given  author^ 
Ity  to  eliminate  with  respect  to  a  particular 
foreign  country  any  liberalizing  changes 
which  have  been  enacted.  If  he  finds  that 
the  country  concerned  has  not  acted  to  pro- 
vide  reciprocal  concessions  for  our  citizens 
after  being  requested  to  do  so  by  the  United 
States. 

One  difficulty  which  may  arise  from  the 
liberalizing  changes  being  proposed  In  U.S. 
tax  law  is  that  it  may  place  the  United 
States  at  a  disadvantage  in  negotiating  con- 
cessions for  Americans  abroad  as  respects 
foreign  tax  laws.  Moreover,  the  failure  to 
obtain  concessions  abroad  may  have  an 
effect  upon  our  revenues  since  the  foreign 
income  and  estate  tax  credits  we  grant  our 
citizens  mean  that  the  United  States  bears 
a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  foreign  taxa- 
tlon  of  U.S.  citizens.  To  protect  the  bar- 
gaining pov;er  of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident should  therefore  be  authorized  to 
reapply  present  law  to  the  residents  of  any 
foreign  country  which  he  finds  has  not 
acted  (when  requested  by  the  United  States 
to  do  so,  as  In  treaty  negotiations)  to  pro- 
vide for  our  citizens  as  respects  their  U5. 
Income  or  estates  substantially  the  same 
benefits  as  those  enjoyed  by  Its  citizens  as 
a  result  of  the  proposed  legislative  changes. 
The  provisions  reapplied  would  be  limited 
to  the  area  or  areas  where  our  citizens  were 
disadvantaged.  Furthermore,  the  provi- 
sions reapplied  could  be  partly  mitigated, 
if  that  were  desirable,  by  treaty  with  the 
other  country. 

It  is  essential.  If  we  are  to  revise  our  sys- 
tem of  taxing  nonresident  aliens  as  Is  being 
suggested,  that  this  recommendation  be 
adopted.  Otherwise,  we  risk  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  our  citizens  subject  to  tax  abroad 
and  reducing  our  revenues  In  an  effort  to 
simplify  the  taxes  imposed  upon  nonresident 
aliens. 

8.  Quarterly  payment  of  withheld  taxes: 
Provide  that  withholding  agents  collecting 
taxes  from  amounts  paid  to  nonresident 
aliens  be  required  to  remit  such  taxes  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 

Under  the  present  system,  withholding 
agents  are  required  to  remit  taxes  withheld 
on  aliens  during  any  calendar  year  on  or  be- 
fore March  15  after  the  close  of  such  year. 
This  procedure  varies  considerably  from  that 
applicable  to  domestic  Income  tax  withheld 
from  wages  and  employee  and  employer  FICA 
taxes,  where  quarterly  (in  some  cases 
monthly)  payments  are  required. 

Withholding  on  Income  derived  by  non- 
resident aliens  should  be  brought  more 
closely  Into  line  wtlh  the  domestic  Income 
tax  system.  There  is  no  reason  to  permit 
withholding  agents  to  keep  nonresident 
aliens'  taxes  for  periods  which  may  exceed 
a  full  year  before  being  required  to  remit 
those  taxes,  when  employers  must  remit  taxes 
withheld  on  domestic  wages'  at  least  quar- 
terly.   The  Government  loses  the  use  of  the 


revenue,  which  revenue  In  1962  exceeded  $80 
million,'  for  the  entire  year.  Accordingly, 
section  1461  requiring  the  return  and  pay- 
ment of  taxes  withheld  on  aliens  by  March 
15  should  be  revised  to  eliminate  this  spe- 
cific requirement.  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate would  then  exercise  the  general  author- 
ity granted  him  xmder  sections  6011  and 
6071  and  require  withholding  agents  to  re- 
turn and  remit  taxes  withheld  on  Income 
derived  by  nonresident  aliens  quarterly. 
However,  no  detailed  quarterly  return  would 
be  required. 

9.  Exemption  for  bank  deposits:  Under 
present  law,  an  exemption  from  Income  taxes, 
withholding,  and  estate  taxes  is  provided  for 
bank  deposits  of  nonresident  alien  Individ- 
uals not  doing  business  In  the  United  States. 
By  administrative  Interpretation,  deposits  in 
some  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
treated  as  bank  deposits  for  purposes  of  these 
exemptions,  but  such  exemptions  do  not 
apply  to  most  savings  and  loan  associations. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Justification 
for  this  distinction  between  types  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  It  Should  be  elimi- 
nated by  extending  these  exemptions  to  all 
such  associations. 

10.  Foreign  tax  credit — similar  credit  re- 
quirement: Section  901(b)(3)  provides  that 
resident  aliens  are  entitled  to  a  foreign  tax 
credit  only  if  their  native  country  allows  a 
similar  credit  to  our  citizens  residing  in  that 
country.  Apparently  the  provision  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  foreign  countries  to 
grant  similar  crediis  to  ova  citizens.  How- 
ever, this  recjuirement  works  a  hardship  on 
refugees  from  totalitarian  governments.  For 
example,  the  Castro  government  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  whether  Cubans  in  this  country 
receive  a  foreign  tax  credit.  Therefore,  It  Is 
recommended  that  the  similar  credit  require- 
ment of  section  901(b)(3)  be  eliminated, 
BUbJect  to  reinstatement  by  the  President 
where  the  foreign  country,  upon  request,  re- 
fuses to  provide  a  similar  credit  for  U.S. 
citizens.  Of  course,  no  request  would  or- 
dinarily be  made  in  a  case,  such  as  Cuba, 
where  the  possible  reinstatement  of  the  pres- 
ent reciprocity  requirement  would  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  the  foreign  govermnent's 
policy  toward  U.S.  citizens. 

11.  Stamp  taxes  on  original  issuances  and 
transfers  of  foreign  stocks  and  bonds  In  the 
United  States  to  foreign  purchasers:  Our 
stamp  tax  on  certificates  of  indebtedness  is 
Imposed  on  Issuances  and  transfers  within 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  stamp  tax  on  issuances  of  stock 
does  not  apply  to  stock  Issued  by  a  foreign 
corporation,  but  the  transfer  tax  applies  to 
transfers  in  the  United  States.  These  taxes 
have  forced  U.S.  underwriters  who  handle 
issuances  of  foreign  bonds  and  stocks  and 
their  original  distribution  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers to  handle  closings  overseas.  In  view 
of  the  limited  association  of  such  Issuances 
and  transfers  with  the  United  States  and  the 
fact  that  these  taxes  are  ordinarily  avoided 
by  moving  the  transactions  outside  the 
United  States,  our  law  should  be  revised  to 
exempt  original  offerings  of  fioreign  issuers  to 
foreign  purchasers  from  ova  stamp  taxes 
where  only  the  Issuances  and  transfers  take 
place  In  the  United  States.  Such  an  exemp- 
tion would  facilitate  such  ta^nsactions  and 
their  handling  by  U.S.  underwriters  and  is 
consistent  with  our  balance-of-payments 
objectives. 

12.  Withholding  taxes  on  $avings  bond  in- 
terest: The  Ryukyu  Islands,  the  principal  is- 
land of  which  is  Okinawa,  and  the  Trtist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific,  principally  the  Caro- 
line, Marshall,  and  Mariana  Islands,  although 
under  the  protection  and  control  of  the 
United  States,  are  technically  foreign  terri- 
tory. Thus,  the  Islanders  are  nonresident 
aliens  and  subject  to  a  30-percent  with- 
holding tax  on  Interest  on  U.S.  savings 
bonds.  This  Interferes  with  the  selling  of 
U.8.  savings  bonds.     Theretore,  the  30-per- 


cent withholding  tax  as  it  applies  to  the  in- 
terest income  realized  from  U.S.  savings 
bonds  by  native  residents  of  these  islands 
should  be  eliminated. 

It  addition  to  the  changes  discussed  above, 
the  proposed  legislation  makes  a  number  of 
clarifying  and  conforming  changes  to  pres- 
ent law. 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS, 
REPUBLICAN  WHIP 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  • 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
column  entitled  "Politics,  Illinois  View- 
point," by  William  H.  Rentschler,  which 
is  a  regular  column  appearing  in  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  in  Illinois. 

That  of  February  27,  which  I  am  in- 
serting, is  of  special  interest  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  reelection  of  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Leslie  C. 
Arends,  as  Republican  whip.  It  be- 
speaks the  high  regard  we  have  for  him, 
not  only  here  in  this  House,  but  especially 
throughout  the  entire  State  of  Illinois. 

The  article  follows : 

Politics:  Illinois  Viewpoint 
(By  William  H.  Rentschler) 

"Nice  guys  finish  last."  Leo  Durocher 
said  it. 

But  the  recent  reelection  of  Congressman 
Leslie  C.  Arends,  of  Melvln,  111.  (population 
550).  as  minority  whip  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  disproves  that  theory. 

Nearly  everybody  likes  the  long,  lank 
Illlnoisan  with  the  silver  ducktall,  who  first 
went  to  Congress  the  year  the  Dlonne  quin- 
tuplets were  born,  who  has  survived  all  sorts 
of  Republican  disasters,  and  who  has  yet 
to  lose  an  election. 

"Nice  guy"  Arends  reaped  the  most  recent 
harvest  in  January,  when  the  89th  Congress 
(the  16th  in  which  Arends  has  served)  con- 
vened. Republicans  were  smarting  from  the 
drubbing  of  last  November  3.  Indiana's  con- 
servative old  pro,  Charlie  Halleck,  had  been 
dumped  as  minority  leader  in  favor  of  Con- 
gressman Gekry  Ford,  of  Michigan. 

The  eastern  wing  of  the  party,  tasting 
blood,  wanted  Les  Arends'  scalp,  too.  They 
picked  Representative  Peter  Frelinchtttsen, 
a  suave,  well-born  New  Jerseyite,  to  oppose 
him.  Ford,  staking  a  certain  measure  of 
prestige  on  the  outcome,  said  he  was  back- 
ing FRELINGHmrSEN. 

The  press  sensed  another  Republican  rift 
and  gave  plenty  of  ink  to  this  new  evidence 
of  internecine  warfare.  Many  felt  the  "new 
broom"  approach  would  sweep  the  veteran 
Arends  Into  the  discard. 

Arends  didn't  see  It  quite  that  way,  and 
showed  no  evidence  of  panic  as  the  balloting 
neared.  Long  accustomed  to  rounding  up 
stray  votes  from  the  Capitol  cloakroom,  he 
and  his  informal  campaign  manager.  Rep- 
resentative Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Peoria, 
working  with  the  other  nine  Illinois  GOP 
Congressmen,  had  been  buttonholing  fellow 
legislators. 

Just  before  the  secret  vote.  Abends,  the 
master  nose  counter,  predicted  he'd  win  by 
10  votes.  He  was  almost  right.  The  final 
tally:  Abends  70,  Frelinghtjysen  59.  Eleven 
Republican  Congressmen  were  absent,  and 
Arends  believes  he  had  nine  of  them. 


With  the  issue  settled,  Les  Abends  was 
asked  If  he  could  work  In  harness  with  the 
new  minority  leader.  His  answer,  plain  and 
unvarnished,  showed  in  part  why  Abends 
has  such  an  incredible  record  of  longevity 
as  whip : 

"Of  course  111  work  with  him.  Just  as 
hard  and  as  faithfully  as  I've  worked  with 
Gebby's  predecessors — Joe  Martin  and 
Charue  Halleck — over  the  past  20  yefirs." 

He  meant  Just  that.  Observed  highly  re- 
spected New  York  Times  coltimnlst  Arthiir 
Krock:  "Few,  if  any,  among  the  House  Re- 
publicans doubt  that  the  pledge  will  be 
meticulously  redeemed." 

Abends  continued,  head  earnestly  forward, 
peering  over  half  spectacles:  "My  interest 
Is  in  the  Republican  Party  and  Its  service 
to  the  country.  Nothing  else.  The  party 
Is  greater  than  any  Individual." 

That  sums  up  Les  Abends — no  bitterness, 
no  backbiting,  no  vlndictiveness,  no  nega- 
tivism. Many  other  Republicans  could  take 
a  page  from  his  book. 

Arends  was  a  gangling  country  boy  when 
he  first  arrived  in  Washington  three  eventful 
decades  ago.  He  has  known  the  great,  the 
near  great,  and  the  not  so  great  of  America 
over  this  span  of  years.  He  golfed  regularly 
with  Ike,  has  worked  Intimately  with  the 
titans  of  Congress.  He  has  acquired  polish 
and  finesse,  yet  today,  at  69,  he  Is  still  a 
gangling,  likable,  country  boy  with  a  charm 
faintly  reminiscent  of  Will  Rogers.  And  he 
is  one  of  those  rare  men  of  power  without 
a  trace  of  pomposity  or  awe  of  self. 

One  evenlfig  last  fall,  Les  Abends  drove  up 
from  Melvln  to  Aurora  to  speak  at  a  dinner 
honoring  his  able  and  beauteous  colleague. 
Representative  Charlotte  Reid.  He  told  a 
story  that  night  worth  repeating. 

A  man  approached  a  construction  site 
where  three  men  were  chipping  stone,  and 
be,  asked  each  in  turn  what  he  was  doing. 

The  first  replied,  "Can't  you  see,  I'm  chip- 
ping stone." 

The  second  said,  "I'm  trying  to  make  a 
living." 

The  third  looked  toward  the  sky  and  an- 
swered, "I'm  building  a  majestic  cathedral." 

Les  Arends'  point  was  that  the  Republican 
Party,  to  succeed  and  win,  must  do  more 
than  chip  stone.  They  must  build  a  cathe- 
dral. Republicans  must  project  a  dream  that 
win  Inspire  people.  They  must  offer  plans 
and  programs  with  the  magic  to  stir  man's 
blood. 

Some  nice  guys  finish  first — ^Uke  Lb 
Abends. 


THE  BRIDGE  AT  REMAGEN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  story  of  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
at  Remagen  is  a  classic  of  American  her- 
oism, and  I  am  privileged  and  honored  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler],  in 
marking  with  tenderly  remembering  re- 
marks the  20th  anniversary  of  an  event 
in  World  War  II  In  which  the  daring  and 
the  courage  and  the  blinding  drive, 
against  incalculable  odds  of  American 
soldiery  reached  the  heights  of  the  sub- 
lime. 

Our  able  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
then  Captain  Hechler,  was  there  and  all 
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the  action  and  all  the  phases  and  person- 
alities of  this  classic  he  has  immortal- 
ized in  his  book,  one  of  the  really  great 
books  of  the  World  War  II  period  that  is 
still  among  the  best  sellers.  His  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  look  forward  to 
many  future  occasions  when  they  may 
join  with  him  in  reliving  the  glory  of  the 
bridge  at  Remagen. 


THE  LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO 
STRENGTHEN  CONGRESSIONAL 
CONTROLS  OVER  U.S.  INTELLI- 
GENCE OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  heard  much  lately  about  the 
increase  in  so-called  snooping  by  vari- 
ous U.S.  Government  agencies.  The  Post 
OflBce.  for  example,  has  admitted  putting 
mail  covers  on  as  many  as  24,000  per- 
sons, and  that  the  practice  of  watching 
their  mail  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  officials 
have  used  concealed  tape  recorders  while 
visiting  businessmen,  no  advance  warn- 
ing being  given  that  the  conversations 
were  being  recorded. 

And  stories  are  circulated  about  the 
CIA  operating  right  here  inside  the  Unit- 
ed States — activities  ranging  from  a 
charity  foundation  in  New  York  to  an 
oil  business  in  Miami.  Certainly  we  in 
Florida  are  aware  of  CIA  activities  inside 
the  United  States  due  to  the  role  our 
State  has  played  in  the  Cuban  situation. 

I  am  asking  whether  snooping  by  mail 
cover,  concealed  tape  recorders,  or  do- 
mestically based  cloak-and-dagger  op- 
erations are  proper  activities  for  the  U.S. 
Government  in  terms  of  authority  grant- 
ed by  acts  of  the  Congress.  Many  ques- 
tions can  be  raised  concerning  Govern- 
ment operations  going  beyond  the  limits 
originally  authorized  by  Congress.  What 
assurances  have  been  given  that  mall 
covers,  taped  visits  by  an  agency  seem- 
ingly outside  the  intelligence  field,  and 
a  number  of  other  actions  in  questionable 
areas  carried  out  by  various  Government 
agencies  are  not  being  done  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Intelligence  community? 

To  allow  this  trend  to  go  unchecked 
would  transform  the  American  version  of 
democracy  into  a  police  state.  Who 
knows  what  uses  the  Government  will 
find  for  information  obtained  through 
invasions  of  individual  privacy?  The 
Congress  ought  to  find  out  through  con- 
stant scrutiny  of  the  various  agencies 
concerned. 

I  urge  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
House-Senate  watchdog  committee  to 
oversee  the  activities  of  the  CIA,  the 
Defense  Department,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  any  other  U.S.  Government 
agency  concerned  with  intelligence  gath- 
ering, Interpretation,  or  operations.  The 
joint  committee  would  have  broad  juris- 
diction, but  its  jurisdiction  would  be  no 
broader  than  that  already  allowed  the 


U.S.  Government  agencies  engaged  in 
this  field. 

Intelligence  activities  are  of  vital 
necessity  in  the  world  today.  Certainly 
it  is  of  the  highest  national  priority  that 
this  Government  carry  on  covert  opera- 
tions, and  that  they  be  executed  with  the 
tightest  secrecy  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. However,  the  Congress,  which 
authorized  such  functions  to  begin  with, 
has  a  duty  to  the  American  people  to 
review  these  functions  on  a  regular  basis. 

Intelligence  activities  have  been  con- 
centrated in  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  although  other  Government 
agencies  also  carry  out  phases  of  this 
function.  No  such  centralization  of  this 
subject  matter  exists  in  the  Congress. 
The  creation  of  the  joint  committee  as 
proposed  in  my  resolution  would  solve 
this  problem  and  not  only  aid  coordina- 
tion in  congressional  dealing  with  the 
intelligence  community  but  assist  the  in- 
telligence community  as  well  as  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity needs  closer  congressional  review. 
Former  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles,  him- 
self, said  that  the  Congress  can  keep  a 
secret,  and  that  the  early  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb  was  related  to  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress  is  now  com- 
mon knowledge.  Security  can  be  pro- 
tected and  in  fact  improved  by  the 
creation  of  this  congressional  watchdog 
committee. 

Vice  President  Hitmphrey  introduced 
legislation  similar  to  the  measure  I  offer 
today  during  his  service  in  the  Senate. 
Other  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  have  done  likewise.  I  urge  the 
early  enactment  of  legislation  to  estab- 
lish this  joint  committee  to  oversee  the 
intelligence  community.  This  aspect  of 
the  Government  is  like  any  other  In  that 
if  not  supervised  regularly  it  will  get  out 
of  hand. 
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CLOSING  OF  VETERANS'   ADMINIS- 
TRATION FACILITIES 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  are  aware  of  the  controversy  stem- 
ming from  the  administration's  an- 
nounced closing  of  11  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  and  4  domiciliary 
homes.  A  subcommittee  in  the  other 
body  and  our  own  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  have  heard  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  attempt  to  jus- 
tify the  closing  order.  We  have  heard 
testimony  from  opponents  of  the  closing 
order  that  contradict  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration statements  on  this  subject. 

Whether  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  Its  opponents  In  this  matter  are  In  er- 
ror is  somewhat  academic  at  this  point. 
The  Indisputable  fact  remains  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  In  open  testimony  before 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 


have  failed  to  prove  administration 
claims  that  the  announced  closings  will 
result  in  either  economy  or  improved 
service  to  veterans. 

Certainly,  no  one  is  more  interested  in 
effecting  economy  in  Government  than  I. 
Is  it  economical  to  create  new  depressed 
communities  and  make  their  residents 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  because  the 
payroll  of  the  closing  hospital  provides  in 
excess  of  40  percent  of  the  community's 
income?  Is  it  economical  to  abandon  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  which 
was  completely  renovated  and  remodeled 
in  1952  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $2  million? 
Is  it  economical  to  abandon  a  hospital 
built  in  1951?  Is  it  economical  to  aban- 
don  one  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal  while  constructing  another  less  than 
100  miles  away?  Is  it  economical  to 
transfer  patients  to  hospitals  with  per 
diem  costs  that  are  higher  than  those  of 
the  closing  hospitals? 

Can  better  services  to  veterans  result 
from  the  elimination  of  3,000  domiciliary 
beds  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
providing,  in  the  words  of  a  Veterans* 
Administration  publication,  "a  home- 
bed,  board,  and  incidental  medical  care— 
for  men  who  are  so  disabled  that  they 
cannot  support  themselves"?  Are  we 
providing  better  service  by  making  a  sick 
veteran  travel  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home  to  obtain  the  hospital  care  that  a 
grateful  nation  has  said  he  deserves? 
All  of  these  questions.  Mr.  Speaker,  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  thought  to 
a  possible  solution  to  the  problem  posed 
by  the  closing  of  these  installations.  The 
most  obvious  solution,  of  course,  would 
be  to  prohibit  the  closing  of  any  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  or  domicil- 
iary unless  approved  by  the  Congress. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  this  man- 
ner. The  shifting  veteran  population  and 
other  factors  require  that  the  Admin- 
istrator have  some  degree  of  fiexibillty 
in  determining  the  locations  of  hospitals. 

Coincidental  to  such  authority,  how- 
ever, is  the  responsibility  for  exercising 
sound  judgment  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion of  these  hospitals.  The  events  of 
recent  weeks  have  seriously  shaken  my 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration officials  to  exercise  sound 
judgment  when  confronted  with  pres- 
sures from  higher  authority. 

Therefore,  I  have  today  introduced  a 
bill  that  will  require  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  publish  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed closings  or  relocations  of  hospitals, 
domiciliaries  or  outpatient  clinics  in  the 
Federal  Register  at  least  6  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  effective  date.  This  provi- 
sion of  my  bill  will  serve  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  precipitous  action  taken 
by  the  administration  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  will  then  have  sufficient  time  to 
examine  the  propriety  of  the  action  if  the 
circumstances  warrant  it. 

Equally  alarming.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though somewhat  obscured  by  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling  about  individual  hospital 
closing,  are  the  long-range  Implications 
of  the  administration's  actions.  Accord- 
ing to  information  furnished  by  the  Vet- 


erans' Administration,  2,5136  fewer  gen- 
eral and  neuropsychiatric  hospital  beds 
will  be  operated  in  fiscal  1966  than  are 
currently  being  operated.  In  these  same 
hospitals,  an  average  patient  load  of 
1,352  fewer  veterans  will  be  treated  each 
day  in  fiscal  1966  than  are  currently  be- 
ing treated. 

Now,  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  during 
this  same  period  they  will  operate  1,239 
more  nursing  care  beds  in  1966  than  were 
operated  in  1965.  Let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  Congress  in  Public 
Law  88-450  author'zed  the  Administrator 
to  establish  and  operate  4,000  additional 
nursing  care  beds.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  which 
accompanied  this  legislation  at  the  time 
it  was  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
authorized  immediately  2,000  additional 
nursing  care  beds.  Let  me  quote  from 
that  report,  "the  2,000  additional  nurs- 
ing home  care  beds  are  to  be  provided  in 
the  immediate  future  and  to  be  fully  op- 
erated at  the  earliest  practicable  date." 
The  plain  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  that 
the  administration  has  failed  to  view 
the  nursing  care  beds  as  additional  to 
the  beds  already  being  operated  and  they 
have  failed  to  provide  them  In  the  Im- 
mediate future.  These  flffares  alarm  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  they  represent  the 
erosion  of  the  splendid  system  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  that 
have  been  maintained  over  the  years.  I 
am  unable  to  reconcile  this  callous  dis- 
regard of  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  sick 
and  needy  aging  veteran  with  the  stated 
goal  of  the  Great  Society  "to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all." 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
also  contains  a  provision  making  it  man- 
datory that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
operate  not  less  than  124,000  general, 
neuropsychiatric,  and  nursing  care  beds. 
This  win  assure  the  continued  operation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system  at  least  at  the  1965  operating  level 
-In  addition  to  the  4,000  authorized  nurs- 
ing care  beds.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 


FEDERAL  POWER  ACT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?  ii  . 

There  was  no  objectlonil  ' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  recent- 
ly began  an  effort  to  regulate  intrastate 
electrical  power,  already  regulated  imder 
State  laws  and  not  under  Federal  con- 
trol in  the  past. 

From  recent  actions.  It  is  apparent  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  seeking  to 
regulate  the  activities  of  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  transmission  of  electric  en- 
ergy whose  operations  heretofore  have 
been  regulated  by  the  States.  Where 
there  is  a  bona  fide  interstate  transaction 
the  Commission  should  obviously  have 
jurisdiction  and  does  undpr  the  law.   But 


where  the  transaction  is  local,  the  Com- 
mission has  no  jurisdiction  and  should 
have  none.  Their  extension  of  authority 
would  result  in  unnecessary  duplication 
of  State  and  Federal  jurisdiction  and 
would  cause  extra  expense  to  individ- 
ual companies  and  consumers  because  of 
overlapping  requirements  regarding  the 
filing  of  reports  and  information. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  duplication 
by  stating  in  clear  terms  that  are  not 
subject  to  misinterpretation  that  the 
Commission  is  to  regulate  interstate  sales 
and  the  States  are  to  regulate  intrastate 
sales. 

This  legislation  would  not  be  necessary 
had  the  intent  of  Congress  been  carried 
out  as  set  forth  in  the  original  legislation. 
A  situation  similar  to  the  present  one 
presented  itself  in  relation  to  regulation 
of  natural  gas  almost  10  years  ago.  when 
the  Commission  attempted  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  local  distribution 
of  natural  gas,  even  though  distribution 
and  sale  was  being  regulated  by  State 
agencies.  At  that  time,  as  well  as  now 
with  electricity,  there  was  no  question 
of  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  in  re- 
gard to  regulating  the  interstate  trans- 
actions. However,  they  sought  to  control 
the  intrastate  operations  of  local  com- 
panies as  well. 

Congress  was  quick  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  so  as  to  restore  its  original 
intent  and  preserve  local  regulation  by 
the  States,  while  in  no  way  restricting 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction  over  inter- 
state distribution.  We  presently  find  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  attempting 
to  extend  its  jurisdiction  in  a  like  man- 
ner in  the  electrical  energy  field. 

It  was  hoped  In  the  present  case  of 
electric  power  the  Commission  would 
look  to  the  instruction  of  the  Congress 
In  regard  to  the  natural  gas  matter  to 
see  congressional  intent.  Apparently,  the 
Power  Commission  does  not  understand 
the  congressional  intent  and  they  seek 
to  interpret  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
broaden  their  own  jurisdiction.  Congres- 
sional action  is  therefore  necessary  once 
again. 

ACADEMIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Greene  County  Medical  Society  in 
Springfield,  Mo.,  for  February  1965,  en- 
titled "A  Path  and  Its  Pitfall."  It  speaks 
for  Itself,  and  I  commend  it  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  specifically  those 
of  the  88th  Congress'  Special  Committee 
on  Research  and  Development,  as  well  as 
existing  ones  In  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve,  and  others. 

For  too  long,  as  one  of  the  trained 
scientists  of  the  Congress,  I  have  been 
concerned  about  direct  and  indirect  over- 
utilization  of  scientific  researchers  and 
technologists  throughout  the  country  by 
Government.    I  am  furiiher  concerned 


by  our  various  universities  and  post- 
graduate schools  depending  too  heavily 
on  Federal  grants  or  contracts  for  re- 
search— with  or  without  percentages  of 
overage  per  project — and  so  forth. 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
R  and  D,  T  and  E  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services,  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  to  me  that  too  much 
present  research  is  built  on  the  vertical 
style  of  blocks  such  as  basic,  applied, 
developmental,  testing,  engineering,  pro- 
curement, and  possibly,  finally,  produc- 
tion. The  "horizontal  approach"  is 
much  better,  if  the  end-result  is  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  need  it  so  badly 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and  sup- 
ported by  taxpayers  money  inasmuch;  as 
all  basic  and  applied  research  must 
eventually  come  to  engineering  specifi- 
cally. Why  not  simultaneously?  Ad- 
mittedly, research  is  duplicative  and 
sometimes  overlapping  and  may  even  be 
wasteful,  but  it  is  the  seat  of  expanded 
knowledge.  Why  therefore,  I  repeat, 
not  engineer,  test,  and  develop  good  ideas 
from  the  caldron  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, simultaneously? 

Indeed,  private  industry  with  its  own 
funds  has  adopted  this  "combined  sys- 
tem's approach"  to  R  and  D,  T  and  E 
with  startling  results.  This  places  the 
finally  evolved  tool  In  the  hand  of  the 
user  at  a  much  earlier  date,  saves  time, 
moneys,  and  evolves  "breakthroughs"  of 
first  magnitudes. 

Toward  that  end  I  am  also  enclosing 
my  recent  news  releases  showing  the 
folly  of  too  much  taxpayers'  money  sup- 
port in  areas  that  are  analogous  to  those 
of  "A  Path  and  Its  Pitfall"  by  Wilfred 
E.  Wooldridge.  M.D.,  the  editor  of  the 
Greene  County  Medical  Society  Bul- 
letin. 

[Prom  the  Bulletin  of  the  Greene  County 
Medical  Society,  Springfield,  Mo.,  February 
1965] 

A  Path  and  Its  Ptttall 

(By  Wilfred  E.  Wooldridge) 

The  greater  part  of  medical  research  of 
the  last  10  years  has  been  devoted  to  the 
laboratory  approach  to  illness  rather  than 
the  clinical.  This  has  not  been  altogether 
healthy  for  medicine  for  a  complication  of 
this  state  of  affairs  has  been  a  widening 
breach  between  the  physician  in  practice  and 
the  physician  In  research,  the  latter  usually 
representing  a  teaching  Institution. 

The  technical  advances  of  these  10  years 
have  been  tremendous  and  It  is  not  realistic 
to  advocate  that  the  tools  thus  made  avail- 
able not  be  used,  but  it  is  equally  unrealistic 
to  make  broad  assumptions  that  human  Ill- 
ness can  be  reduced  to  the  manipulation  of 
mechanical  gadgets.  It  Is  a  falling  of  the 
human  mind  that  the  thinking  process  under 
those  circumstances  becomes  also  mechani- 
cal, once  the  leavening  of  consideration  for 
the  Illness  of  a  fellow  man  Is  somewhere  lost 
beneath  all  the  equipment. 

This  aseptic  approach  to  medical  research 
In  our  Institutions  has  resulted  In  reams  of 
reports  so  sophisticated  that  they  are  of  use 
only  In  other  institutions,  thereby  bs^Jtisslng 
the  great  legion  of  medical  men  who  live 
with  patients  every  day.  I  do  not  mean  to 
belittle  this  pure  research,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  encroaches  upon  and  replaces 
that  which  Is  applicable  to  human  disease. 
But  such  does  occur  and  we  must  thus  be- 
ware that  the  availability  of  new  techniques, 
and  the  awesome  laboratories  In  which  they 
are  used,  not  preoccupy  us  so  completely 
that  medicine  becomes  split  into  one  camp 
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representing  the  professor  and  another  the 
practitioner.  The  Implications  of  such  a  di- 
vision are  at  once  obvious,  especially  in  these 
times  so  perplexing  for  medicine. 

This  trend  to  purely  laboratory  science  Is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  In  one  of  our 
dermatologlc  Journals  which  has  been  under- 
going a  gradual  desiccation  of  spirit  In  the 
decade  past.  Formerly  I  found  myself  re- 
ferring, time  after  time,  to  key  reports  In 
that  Journal,  reports  which  would  aid  me 
with  my  problems  of  practice.  Those  pages 
are  well-worn  and  I  love  the  articles  and 
their  wisdom  as  I  love  old  friends.  There 
was  little  love  wasted,  however,  on  the  No- 
vember 1964  Issue  of  that  same  Journal  which 
led  off  with  "Experiments  In  the  Sweating 
on  the  Palms  of  the  Green  Monkey"  and  pro- 
ceeded with  more  and  more  of  the  same  until 
I  come  to  "The  Direct  Effect  on  ACTH  on  the 
Rat  Preputial  Gland."  Both  of  these  projects 
were  accomplished  under  grants  from  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  I  have  no  argu- 
ment with  them  except  that  they  should  have 
appeared  in  a  Journal  of  comparative  zoology; 
this  particularly  when  the  society  publishing 
the  Journal  would  be  out  of  business  without 
the  practicing  physician  to  support  it. 

Neither  has  this  trend  been  limited  to  pub- 
lications. Indeed,  the  publishing  of  such 
oblique  medical  articles  Is  only  a  reflection  of 
where  the  interest  all  too  frequently  lies  In 
our  schools  of  medicine.  A  good  example  re- 
cently occurred  In  one  of  our  more  prominent 
schools  when  the  professor  of  medicine 
showed  commendable  vigor  in  arranging  with 
a  great  foundation  for  almost  a  half-million 
dollars  to  endow  a  chair  of  dermatology. 
Once  that  was  accomplished,  the  professor 
then  hired  an  immunologist  and  installed 
him  as  professor  of  dermatology,  despite  the 
fact  the  man  could  not  have  diagnosed  a  case 
of  scabies  on  a  clear  day.  He  was  then  ex- 
pected to  administer  a  group  of  volunteer 
clinicians  and  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  de- 
partment was  the  training  of  young  men  In 
dermatology.  The  result  was  exactly  what  a 
child  might  expect;  Internecine  revolt,  which 
set  the  department  back  several  years,  but 
not  until  the  "Preclpltion  Reactions  of  the 
Golden  Hamster  in  a  Cold  Chamber,"  or  some 
such  piffle,  had  been  thoroughly  studied. 

I  do  not  presume  to  chart  a  path  for  medi- 
cal research.  I  am  neither  qualified  by 
training  nor  by  mental  capacity  to  do  so. 
But  not  for  a  moment  do  I  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  medical  research  funds  are  being 
foolishly  expended,  one  consequence  being 
that  the  concentration  of  Interest  In  our 
teaching  institutions  too  seldom  lies  In  the 
training  of  the  young  men  on  whom  we  must 
depend  tomorrow  to  heal  our  sick. 


[Release   from   the  oiQce  of  Representative 

DuBWARD  G.  Hall] 

Akts  in  Our  Grants 

Representatives  Dtjrward  G.  Hall,  Repuo- 
Ucan,  of  Missouri,  believes  the  Federal 
Government  is  betraying  Its  responsibility 
to  the  taxpayer  by  expending  vast  sums  of 
money  on  certain  research  projects  "which 
may  not  be  Justified  at  all,  but  certainly  not 
In  a  year  when  the  country  experiences  a  $5 
billion  deficit. 

"During  1964,  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  National  Science  Foundation 
allocated  $358,551,437  in  research  projects 
which  are  incredibly  broad  In  scope.  No 
doubt  many  of  these  projects  are  valid,  but 
I  svispect  many  others  should  more  rightly  be 
financed  by  Interested  private  foundations 
rather  than  by  the  taxpayers. 

"Academic  research  often  serves  as  useful 
pTirposes,  but  It's  not  such  a  'sacred  cow' 
that  we  can  afford  to  allocate  such  great 
amounts  of  Federal  funds  for  every  purpose 
under  the  sun.  In  many  cases,  the  lure  of 
Federal  money  diverts  thousands  of  pro- 
fessors from  their  primary  duty  to  teach, 
while  their  classes  are  taught  instead  by 
assistants  chosen  from  among  students." 


Among  the  research  grants  questioned  by 
Hall,  and  listed  In  the  latest  compilation  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation: 

Population  Biology  of  Indo-Avistrallan 
Ants — $70,000;  The  Analysis  of  Nest  Build- 
ing In  Textor  Cucullatus— $36,000;  Decision- 
making In  Small  Groups — $89,000;  Prepara- 
tion of  a  Handbook  of  Middle  American 
Indians — $124,700;  Studies  of  Social  Institu- 
tions— $88,100;  Ambiguity  In  Personality  As- 
sessment— $80,000;  Prehlspanic  Settlement 
Patterns  of  Teotlhuacan — $17,900;  Formal 
Analysis  of  Interpersonal  Relationships — 
$41,900;  Urban  Structure  of  the  Soviet 
Union — $23,900;  Prehistoric  Mexican  In- 
fluence on  the  Maya — $4,400;  Nubian  Pre- 
history— $98,000;  Bronze  Age  Influences  In 
Eastern  Europe — $3,200;  Archeologlcal  Sal- 
vage in  the  Aswan  Reservoir  Area  (Egypt)  — 
$53,800;  Anthropological  Study  of  Cen- 
tral Polynesia — $6,800;  Conference  on  the 
Status  of  Research  in  Prehistoric  Archeology 
in  the  Aswan  Dam  Area — $17,400;  Aboriginal 
Occupation  and  Land  Utilization  In  North- 
western Colorado — $20,700;  Chromosomes 
of  the  sfJhlpmunks — $12,600;  Cultural  Re- 
lationships Among  Prehistoric  Cultures — 
$34,000;  Phylogeny  and  Faunal  Affinities  of 
Fossil  Bryozoa  In  the  Middle  Ordovlclan 
Through  Silurian — $34,400;  Behavior  and 
Breeding  of  Tree  Shrews — $20,200;  Specla- 
tlon  in  Cave  Beetles — $14,000;  Social  Struc- 
tuies  in  Madagascar — $630;  Human  Ecology 
of  the  New  Guinea  Rain  Forest — $20,000; 
Early  Man  in  South  America — $13,500;  A 
Basic  Index  of  Social  Change — $25,500;  Study 
of  American  Kinship  Structure — $6,500; 
Paleocology  of  the  Nile — $24,700;  Linguistic 
Study  of  Kymara  and  Kawkl — $5,400;  a 
Multilingual  Thesearus  of  the  Languages  of 
the  World — $79,700;  Directed  Culture 
Change — $25,000;  and  so  on  ad  Infinltxmi. 

Representative  Hall  said  the  projects  cited 
are  only  a  minute  percentage  of  the  total 
grants,  but  they  serve  to  Illustrate  how  deep- 
ly the  taxpayer  is  Involved  In  every  conceiv- 
able area  of  academic  Interest. 

"I  think  the  Congress  must  relate  the 
benefit  which  may  or  may  not  flow  from  such 
expenditures  to  the  danger  of  mounting  na- 
tional debt,  deficit  financing,  and  a  restric- 
tive and  prohibitive  tax  rate. 

"One  project  In  particular  which  I  take 
exception  to  is  a  poll,  taken  at  taxpayers' 
expense  to  determine  among  other  things, 
how  popular  polltlCEins  are  In  relation  to 
other  occupations.  The  poll  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

"As  a  physician  as  well  as  a  Congressman, 
perhaps  I  should  be  pleased  that  the  poll 
shows  that  physicians  rank  No.  2  in  prestige. 
But  I  challenge  the  prudent  use  of  taxpayers' 
funds  to  conduct  such  a  poll  and  perhaps 
this  kind  of  expenditures  of  public  funds  are 
one  reason  that  'political  occupations  In  gen- 
eral have  lost  prestige'  as  the  poll  states. 

"All  the  lights  that  have  been  turned  out 
at  the  White  House  wouldn't  pay  for  the 
$70,000  study  of  Indo-Australlan  ants.  I 
think  perhaps  we've  got  ants  In  our  grants." 

POPTJLARITT  POLL 

Congressman  Dtjrward  G.  Hall  said  today 
a  poll  financed  by  the  Federal  Government — 
at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $186,000 — to 
determine  the  popularity  of  politicians  In 
comparison  to  other  occupations  was  made 
by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  covers  a  3-year 
period.  The  study  was  financed  by  means  of 
a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

"Any  private  foundation,  of  course.  Is  free 
to  conduct  any  kind  of  poll  it  wants,  but  I 
do  not  believe  the  taxpayers  should  be  fl- 
ancing  such  a  poll  at  a  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  experiencing  deficits  averag- 
ing $6  billion,  the  past  3  years.  As  one  of 
the  ranking  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Re- 


search and  Development,  I've  always  sup. 
ported  sound  and  Justified  research  projects, 
and  have,  since  1961,  voted  for  appropriatlona 
totaling  over  $24  billion  for  projects,  which 
I  believe  to  be  vital  and  necessary. 

"But  this  makes  It  all  the  more  Important 
that  great  discretion  be  used  in  determin- 
ing what  is  a  proper  area  for  Federal  expendl- 
tures  and  what  is  not.  I  do  not  believe  that 
popularity  polls  costing  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  are  Justified  at  the  very 
time  when  Congress  is  attempting  to  finance 
a  multitude  of  vital  programs  dealing  with 
domestic  and  International  problems,  espe- 
cially when  there  are  numerous  private  poll- 
ing organizations  engaged  In  similar  activity 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

"For  this  expenditure  what  have  we 
learned?  This  Is  the  way  the  poll  rates  the 
prestige  of  various  occupations: 

"Rank 
Occupations:  in  poH 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice i 

Physician a 

Nuclear  physicist 8 

Scientist 3 

State  Governor 5 

Government  scientist 6 

Cabinet  member 7 

U.S.  Congressman 7 

College  professor 7 

Chemist 10 

Lawyer 10 

Diplomat 10 

Dentist 13 

Architect 13 

County  Judge 13 

Psychologist 16 

Director,  large  corporation 18 

Mayor,  large  city 16 

Minister 16 

Department  head,  State  government 20 

Airline  pilot 20 

Priest 20 

Civil  engineer 20 

Banker 24 

Biologist 24 

"I  make  no  Issue  over  the  accuracy  of  the 
poll,  however  Interesting  some  of  its  conclu- 
sions may  be.  I  do  question  whether  It  was 
worth  $186,000,  especially  when  the  Congress 
Is  making  every  effort  to  preserve  the  value 
of  our  currency,  by  keeping  expenses  within 
available  revenues. 

"To  further  Illustrate  the  need  for  sound 
priorities  In  the  selection  of  research  projects, 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  John- 
son administration  has  proposed  a  severe 
slash  In  Federal  support  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs.  I  think  this  program 
of  technical  iassistance  is  far  more  important 
to  farmers  throughout  the  Nation  than  any 
'popularity'  poll.  In  Dade  County  alone  we 
have  almost  500  farms  under  cooperative 
agreement  and  270  of  these  have  developed 
complete  soil  and  water  conservation  plans. 
This  program  has  been  so  well  received  In 
southwest  Missouri  that  we  have  organized 
seven  new  districts  In  6  years.  The  adminis- 
tration proposal  for  a  revolving  fund  to  col- 
lect for  SCS  technical  assistance  would  se- 
riously Jeopardize  the  program,  which  was 
developed  30  years  ago  to  provide  SCS  tech- 
nical assistance  without  charge  to  farmers 
willing  to  follow  scientifically  developed  con- 
servation programs  on  their  properties.  I 
have  always  supported  the  program  In  every 
Agriculture  Department  appropriation  bill  In 
the  5  years  that  I've  served  in  the  Congress, 
because  It  replenishes  our  basic  resource — 
the  soil — for  future  generations. 

"If  there's  to  be  a  cutback  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures, I  believe  It  should  be  in  the  field 
of  financing  'popularity'  polls,  and  not  In  « 
service  of  vital  Importance  to  our  farm  popu- 
lation. The  administration  has  also  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  sharp  cutback  in  agricul- 
ture research  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, at  the  very  time  when  we  need  to  find 
new  markets  and  uses  for  agriculture  by- 
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nroducts.  We  managed  to  secure  a  3-month 
delay  In  this  slash,  but  the  administration 
has  announced  Its  Intentions  to  put  It  Into 
effect  at  the  end  of  that  time  along  with  the 
further  cutback  in  VA  facilities.  These  are 
all  the  more  reasons  why  the  people  have 
cause  to  challenge  federally  financed  popu- 
larity polls,  under  the  guise  of  'research.'  " 

COMMUNIST  ACTTVITIES   IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr,  YOUNGER.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
of  the  trouble  we  are  having  in  Vietnam, 
we  are  completely  losing  ;sight  of  what 
is  happening  closer  to  home  in  Central 
and  South  America.  It  sebms  strange  to 
me  that  for  almost  the  past  year,  neither 
from  the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  any  information  been  given 
out  about  Cuba  and  the  training  of  the 
saboteurs  in  that  country  who  are  sent 
into  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  story  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  March  5  i|3  one  of  the 
first  stories  that  I  have  seen  recently  in 
regard  to  Communist  activities  in  any  of 
the  Latin  American  countries.  I  dare- 
say that  those  saboteurs  causing  the  dif- 
ficulty mentioned  were  probably  trained 
in  Cuba. 

The  article  follows: 

Latik  America,  1965 — PeipiiIC-Line  Reds  in 
Guatemala  Turning  Bolder 

(By  Jeremiah  0'LeB.ry) 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. — Terrorists 
believed  to  be  Pelping-llne  Communists  are 
growing  Increasingly  bolde^  In  the  2-year 
war  they  have  been  waging  igalnst  the  mili- 
tary government  of  Col.  Enrique  Peralta 
Azurdia. 

Their  boldest  move  cam4  recently  when 
they  took  advantage  of  a  national  celebration 
to  attack  a  convoy  of  Guatomalan  troops  as 
they  passed  under  the  Olympic  Bridge  over- 
pass on  one  of  the  busiest  streets  In  the 
capital. 

Two  soldlel-s  were  killed  aid  four  critically 
wounded  when  the  terrorists  dropped  a  frag- 
mentation grenade  into  a  crowded  army 
truck  on  heavily  traveled  lOth  Avenue  In 
broad  daylight.  The  government  later  said 
the  terrorists  also  opened  fire  with  a  machine 
gun  emplaced  under  the  bridge. 

By  unofficial  count,  the  dieaths  raised  the 
niunber  of  persons  slain  by  the  terrorists  in 
the  last  2  years  to  about  BO. 

The  government  withheld  all  news  of  the 
attack  until  an  army  colonel  issued  a  com- 
munique at  the  palace  at  $  p.m.  This  re- 
porter had  arrived  at  La  Aurora  Airport  about 
2  hours  after  the  attack  and  had  put  in  a 
radio  telephone  call  to  the  Star  to  tell  about 
the  attack  hours  before  the  formal  announce- 
ment. Just  as  the  reporter  started  to  relate 
what  had  happened,  the  Guatemalan  oper- 
ator broke  in  to  say  there  would  be  an  inter- 
ruption to  change  radio  frequencies.  And 
for  the  next  4  hours,  the  Tropical  Radio  Co. 
insisted  that  weather  conditions  had  dis- 
nipted  all  service. 

Guatemalan  newspapers  the  next  day  said 
the  army  captured  a  machine  gun  at  the 
overpass,  seized  numerous  persons  under  pre- 
ventive arrest,  and  described  the  govern- 
nient's  action  as  a  "sucesa." 

To  many  observers  here,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment's  measures    against   the   terrorists 


generally  are  regarded  as  far  from  successful. 
In  the  last  few  weeks,  since  the  new  crisis 
over  counterattacks  by  the  United  States 
against  North  Vietnam,  the  terrorists  have 
become  bolder.  They  took  a  potshot  at  an 
American  military  attach^  here,  but  missed, 
soon  after  the  United  States  bombed  North 
Vietnamese  bases. 

Crudely  painted  signs  have  begun  appear- 
ing on  walls  all  over  Guatemala  City,  reading, 
"Yankis — Fuera  de  Vietnam" — "Yankees,  get 
out  of  Vietnam." 

The  Peralta  government  Is  under  attack  in 
two  sectors — in  the  capital  by  an  under- 
ground of  about  1,000  antagonists  and  In 
the  Izabal-Puerto  Barrios  Jungle  section  of 
the  Caribbean  coastal  region  by  an  esti- 
mated 150  to  300  men.  Government  leaders 
believe  that  the  guerrillas  in  the  country 
and  terrorists  in  the  city  take  their  lead  from 
Castro  Cuba,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Guatemala, 
and  from  Pelping. 

The  known  leader  of  the  underground  Is  a 
young,  half-Chinese  former  Guatemalan 
Army  officer  named  Marco  Antonio  Yong 
Sosa.  He  has  admitted  to  a  leftist  Mexican 
magazine  writer  that  his  forces  have  carried 
out  a  number  of  political  assassinations. 

Ironically,  Yong  Sosa  was  trained  in  guer- 
rilla operations  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  its 
Ranger  training  base  in  Panama. 

Some  observers  believe  he  Is  tipped  off 
by  sympathizers  In  the  army  whenever  a  move 
Is  planned  against  him.  Others  point  out 
that  about  99  percent  of  the  Guatemalan 
Army  is  made  up  of  Indian  troops.  Yong 
Sosa's  men  also  are  Indians  and  it  is  said 
the  troops  are  reluctant  to  fight  against  their 
own  people. 

The  best  estimate  Is  that  the  Peralta 
government  Is  far  too  strong  to  be  toppled  by 
the  terrorists  and  guerrillas.  But  It  is  con- 
ceded that  there  Is  strong  nuisance  value  to 
the  attacks  and  that  they  cause  political  un- 
rest In  Guatemala. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  PRO- 
GRAM MUST  HAVE  STATE  COOR- 
DINATION 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  resolution  from 
the  cabinet  of  Florida. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently enacted  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  poverty  within  these  United  States. 
The  Governor  and  the  cabinet  of  the 
Stat€  of  Florida  are  anxious  to  cooperate 
in  this  program,  to  make  its  dreams  a 
reality. 

However,  the  Governor  and  the  cabi- 
net have  been  highly  concerned  that 
projects  under  this  program,  which  are 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Governor,  have 
been  negotiated  directly  by  the  Washing- 
ton Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  and 
other  Federal  agencies  having  delegated 
responsibilities  under  the  act,  and  local 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  in 
Florida,  with  no  involvement  of  State 
agencies  or  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  serious  mis- 
take. Florida  has  established  within  the 
ofifice  of  the  Governor  a  division  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  staffed  with  compe- 
tent professional  persormel,  to  coordinate 
and  assist  in  this  program,  and  to  bring 
the  full  resources  of  the  State,  when  pos- 


sible, to  bear  on  the  solution  to  these 
problems. 

I  urgently  request  that  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  be  made  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  and 
that  all  such  further  projects  be  co- 
ordinated with  our  State  ofBcials.  I  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress,  to  point  out  a  problem 
which  has  arisen  in  my  State,  and  may 
well  be  true  of  their  particular  State. 

The  cabinet  of  Florida  felt  so  strongly 
about  this  matter  that  they  have  passed 
a  resolution  which  sets  forth  their  objec- 
tion and  recommendations.  I  sincerely 
hope  they  will  be  adhered  to. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  has  been  enacted  Into  law;  and 

Whereas  widespread  Interest  In  the  pro- 
grams and  services  made  posFlble  by  this 
act  Is  evidenced  among  State  and  local  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  In  Florida,  both 
public  and  private;  and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  Florida  and  mem- 
bers of  this  cabinet  have  Indicated  their 
desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  assist  In  the  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation of  worthy  projects  and  programs 
designed  to  eliminate  the  cause  of  poverty 
In  this  State;   and 

Whereas  this  cabinet  has  established  with- 
in the  office  of  the  Governor  a  division  of 
economic  opportunity  In  which  professional 
personnel  are  employed  to  provide  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  to  local  agen- 
cies and  groups  In  connection  with  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  specialized  resources  of  other 
State  agencies  to  be  brought  to  the  aid  of 
project  planners  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  wherever  possible;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  firmly  believed  that  through 
the  proper  Involvement  of  State  agency  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  in  the  planning 
and  operation  of  projects,  more  effective  pro- 
grams will  result  in  the  war  on  poverty;  and 

Whereas  projects  under  the  said  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  are  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Governor  of  the  State  have 
been  negotiated  directly  by  the  Washington 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (and  other 
Federal  agencies  having  delegated  responsi- 
bilities under  the  act)  and  local  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  In  Florida,  with 
no  Involvement  of  State  agencies  or  officials; 
and 

Whereas  plans  for  the  Initiation  of  the 
said  projects  thus  negotiated  have  been  pub- 
licly announced  to  the  Nation  by  Federal 
authorities  prior  to  any  consultation  with 
or  referral  of  Information  concerning  the 
said  projects  to  the  Governor  of  the  State; 
and 

Whereas  State  and  local  tax  moneys  are 
Involved  as  matching  funds  In  some  of  the 
projects  thus  negotiated  and  announced  to 
the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  procedures  described  above 
whereby  State  officials  and  the  established 
department  of  State  government  are  bsrpassed 
In  the  negotiations  and  planning  between 
Federal  and  local  authorities  appear  to  rep- 
resent an  established  policy  of  the  Wash- 
ington Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
portend  an  even  wider  application  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  Into  other 
Federal  assistance  programs:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  Florida 
and  members  of  this  cabinet  who  hold  di- 
rect responsibilities  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  Florida  for  the  general  oversight 
and  management  of  the  operating  public 
agencies  and  programs  In  this  State,  Includ- 
ing health,  education,  welfare,  industrial  de- 
velopment and  planning,  and  resource  con- 
servation and  development,  do  hereby  object 
to  and  protest  the  course  of  action  currently 
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being  pursued  by  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  related  Federal  agencies  which 
results  in  the  said  officials  and  agencies  of 
the  State  being  bypassed  and  ignored  in  the 
negotiations  having  to  do  with  activities  and 
programs  in  their  above  stated  respective 
areas  of  operational  responsibility;  and 
further  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  said  Federal  agencies 
be  requested  to  cease  and  desist  from  tliis 
policy  and  to  pursue  instead  a  policy  of 
Federal-State  cooperation  in  these  programs 
of  mutual  Interest  and  concern:  and  further 
belt 

Resolved.  That  favorable  consideration  of 
projects  referred  to  the  Governor  of  Florida 
under  provisions  of  section  209(c)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  shall  be  condi- 
tioned hereafter  upon  the  cooperation  of 
both  Federal  and  local  authorities  in  afford- 
ing the  opportunity  for  appropriate  State 
participation  In  the  planning,  development, 
and  implementation  of  the  said  projects. 

Haydon  BrRNs. 

Governor. 

Tom  Adams. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Earl  Faircloth. 

Attorney  General. 

Ray  E.  Green. 

Comptroller. 

BROWARO  WiLl-IAMS. 

Treasurer. 
Thomas    D.    Bailey, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
,  Doyle  Conner. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


ARE  BANKS  SHIRKING  THEIR 
SMALL  BUSINESS  FINANCING 
ROLES? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
statement  I  made  before  a  committee 
this  morning  concerning  Small  Business 
Administration  loans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  testified  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  budget  request  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Re- 
cently SBA  was  forced  to  curtail  its  lend- 
ing activity  because  of  a  shortage  of 
funds.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this 
shortage  was  that  banks  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  SBA  lending  program  as 
frequently  as  expected.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  banks  have  not  been  sup- 
porting small  business,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Co.  program  has  per- 
formed admirably  in  this  area  and  the 
prospects  for  increased  small  business  fi- 
nancing for  this  Industry  are  bright. 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  REFUSES  TO 
ACCEPT  THE  BLAME  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 
FIN.^NCING  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  several  trade 
publications  reported  that  the  American 
Bankers  Association  will  oppose  certain 
legislative  goals  of  the  small  business  In- 
vestment company  industry  because  it  Is 
alleged  that  some  small  businessmen  told 
ABA  they  were  unable  to  obtain  financ- 
ing from  SBlC's.  The  ABA  implication 
Is  that  SBIC's  are  not  helping  small  busi- 
ness. 

Certainly,  every  small  businessman 
who  applies  to  an  SBIC  for  a  loan  will 


not  be  granted  the  financing.  This  is 
true  in  every  type  of  lending  operation. 

The  SBIC  industry  Is  not  a  finished 
product.  There  are  still  rough  edges  to 
be  smoothed,  but  the  future  of  this  in- 
dustry as  a  source  of  financing  for  small 
business  is  indeed  bright. 

Since  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion has  brought  up  the  subject  of  small 
business  financing.  I  think  it  would  be 
both  educational  and  extremely  Inter- 
esting to  look  into  the  records  to  find  out 
who  does  supply  the  capital  for  small 
business  operations. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  700 
small  business  investment  companies  in 
operation  in  the  United  States.  Although 
the  act  setting  up  SBIC's  was  passed  In 
1958.  it  was  not  until  late  1959  that  a 
significant  amount  of  companies  were  in 
operation.  Since  1959  SBIC's  have  ac- 
counted for  more  than  15,000  invest- 
ments in  small  business  concerns.  These 
Investments  total  more  than  $718  mil- 
lion.        % 

The  SBIC  program  was  instituted  be- 
cause banks  were  not  providing  the  fi- 
nancing needed  for  small  business.  If 
banks  were  doing  the  job  in  the  small 
business  area,  we  would  not  have  an  SBIC 
program  today.  A  similar  banker  short- 
coming led  to  the  creation  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  If  banks  had  provid- 
ed adequate  funds  for  home  purchasing, 
they  would  not  be  faced  with  the  com- 
petition from  savings  and  loans  today. 

These  feelings  toward  banks  and  small 
business  are  not  mine  alone.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  for  years  has 
been  trying  to  sell  its  seasoned  loans  to 
banks. 

In  addition,  a  concerted  effort  has  been 
made  by  SBA  to  interest  banks  in  par- 
ticipating with  SBA  in  small  business 
lending.  Have  their  efforts  been  suc- 
cessful? In  a  December  speech  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator Eugene  Foley  provided  the 
answer  when  he  said : 

Banks  have  not  participated  In  our  loan 
guarantee  program  to  the  extent  we  had 
hoped  they  would,  and  In  Joint  loans  with 
SBA  they  provide  an  average  of  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  financing. 

Had  banks  taken  an  active  interest  in 
small  business,  we  would  not  have  been 
faced  with  the  situation  that  developed 
this  winter  that  saw  SBA  almost  entirely 
depleted  of  lendable  funds,  thus  causing 
a  ceiling  of  $15,000  on  direct  loans.  Since 
SBA  operates  on  a  revolving  fund  basis, 
the  amount  of  money  it  can  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  Is  limited.  Its 
loan  supply  is  determined  by  the  degree 
of  speed  with  which  the  loans  are  repaid. 
To  establish  a  secondary  market.  SBA 
long  ago  tried  to  interest  banks  in  pur- 
chasing certain  seasoned  loans  so  that 
the  Agency  would  have  the  money  avail- 
able for  loans  at  the  present  time  rather 
than  waiting  for  the  full  maturity  period. 
In  order  to  entice  banks.  SBA  sold  these 
loans  on  a  90-percent-guarantee-payoff 
basis.  The  guarantee  included  both 
principal  and  interest.  For  this  guar- 
antee the  bank  had  to  pay  only  one-half 
of  1  percent.  They  still  received  5  per- 
cent interest  on  the  purchased  loan. 
That  means  that  if  SBA  sold  a  loan  to 
a  bank  and  the  small  business  concern 
defaulted  on  that  loan  SBA  would  re- 


imburse the  bank  for  90  percent  of  the 
outstanding  principal  and  interest  of  the 
loan. 

Since  the  guarantee  Included  the  in- 
terest payments  and  provided  a  90-per- 
cent payoff,  the  bank  for  all  Intents  and 
purposes  had  a  100-percent  guarantee  as 
far  as  principal  was  concerned  and  stood 
to  lose  nothing  in  the  event  of  a  default. 

SBA  has  also  tried  to  interest  banks  in 
participating  with  the  Agency  in  direct 
loans  to  small  businesses  and  has  gone 
as  far  as  to  offer  to  buy  up  the  bank's 
portion  of  the  loan  on  24  hours'  notice, 
again  giving  the  bank  almost  complete 
protection.  Even  with  these  ironclad 
guarantees,  the  banks  have  not  fulfilled 
their  obligation  to  small  business. 

Recently  in  correspondence  to  SBA  I 
asked  them  to  evaluate  banks'  role  in 
SBA's  guaranteed  lending  program. 
This  is  the  answer  I  received : 

Very  few  banks  have  indicated  any  inter- 
est in  the  loan  guarantee  plan.  For  the  first 
4  months  of  fiscal  1964.  there  were  206  loans 
under  the  guarantee  plan  or  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  of  4,117  loans  participated  In 
or  made  directly  by  the  Agency.  The  dollar 
volume  was  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  volume  of  SBA's  loans  made  In  the 
financial  assistance  division. 

For  clarity,  let  me  state  again  the  two 
types  of  loan  transactions  that  are  in- 
volved here.  The  guarantee  phase  in- 
volves loans  that  are  made  directly  to 
small  businesses  by  banks  with  repay- 
ment guaranteed  by  SBA.  In  addition, 
loans  that  are  made  by  both  banks  and 
SBA  as  partners  are  considered  in  this 
category.  The  other  type  operation  we 
are  talking  about  are  loans  that  are  made 
by  SBA  directly  to  small  business  and 
then  sold  to  banks.  I  reported  earlier 
that  until  this  year  only  about  S8  million 
worth  of  these  loans  had  been  sold  an- 
nually to  banks.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year  banks  have  purchased  some 
$22  million  worth  of  loans  from  SBA. 
This  increase  was  brought  about  by 
SBA's  hiring  of  retired  bankers  to  in- 
terest banks  in  the  purchase  plan.  While 
this  increase  in  loan  purchases  on  the 
bank's  part  is  admirable,  it  is  still  only 
a  scratch  on  the  surface  of  the  S700  mil- 
lion loan  pool  that  SBA  has  outstanding. 
With  a  90-percent  guarantee  on  both 
principal  and  interest,  there  is  no  reason 
why  banks  should  not  buy  up  large  pools 
of  these  loans.  This,  in  turn,  would  free 
new  funds  for  lending  to  small  business 
by  SBA.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  not 
be  necessary,  as  is  the  present  case,  for 
SBA  to  tell  a  small  businessman  that  "we 
can  only  loan  you  $15,000  because  we  are 
short  of  funds."  In  the  event  of  a  dis- 
aster, what  little  loan  funds  that  remain 
in  SBA  would  soon  be  depleted,  even  with 
the  $15,000  limitation. 

There  are  nearly  14,000  commercial 
banks  in  the  United  States.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  less  than  800 
SBIC's.  Commerical  banks  have  billions 
of  dollars  to  lend  while  the  average  SBIC 
has  only  some  $300,000  in  beginning  cap- 
ital with  which  to  make  investments. 
Despite  the  dollar  limitations  and  the 
limited  number  of  SBIC's,  this  industry. 
as  I  repKjrted  before,  has  made  more  than 
15,000  investments  totaling  $715  million. 
A  majority  of  these  investments  were 
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made  in  companies  who  turned  to  SBIC's 
because  the  local  banker  would  not  help 
them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  SBIC. 
many  of  these  companies  would  not  be  in 
operation  today.  I  need  not  tell  you  of 
the  countless  jobs  that  hate  been  saved 
by  this  industry  and  the  thousands  of 
dollars  in  taxes  that  this  industry  has 
brought  in  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

I  do  not  know  what  small  business- 
men have  been  telling  banks  about  their 
experiences  with  SBIC's.  but  I  assure  you 
that  for  every  small  businessman  who 
has  a  complaint  against  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram there  are  thousands  who  would 
strongly  back  the  program  to  the  fullest. 
I  would  like  to  cite  an  example  to  prove 
my  point.  In  a  small  southern  city  an 
employee  of  a  con.struction  company  de- 
cided that  he  would  like  to  open  his  own 
construction  firm.  He  had  an  engineer- 
ing degree  and  several  years'  experience 
in  the  construction  field.  He  went  to 
numerous  banks  in  his  locality  trying  to 
borrow  money  with  which  to  begin  op- 
erations. He  was  turned  down  at  every 
bank.  But  an  SBIC  in  his  area  was  will- 
ing to  help.  It  invested  $50,000  in  the 
new  company,  but  that  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  SBIC's  assistance  to  this 
new  firm.  Because  it  was  a  new  con- 
struction company,  the  president  of  the 
SBIC  placed  his  personal  guarantee, 
backed  with  his  entire  assets,  including 
his  home,  as  collateral  for  the  bond. 
How  many  banks  or  bank  presidents 
would  have  taken  this  sttep  to  help  a 
small  businessman?  ' 

This  construction  company  is  now  in 
its  third  year  of  operation.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  it  was  $742.84  in  the  red;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  it  had  a  be- 
fore-tax  profit  of  $48,884;  and  this  year 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  company  will 
turn  a  profit  of  some  $100,000.  The  com- 
pany has  40  employees  and  during  its  3- 
year  period  has  had  a  payroll  of  $375,000. 

This  construction  company,  which 
only  3  years  ago  was  denied  a  bond  and 
was  unable  to  bid  on  certain  projects  be- 
cause it  had  no  previous  construction  rec- 
ord, is  now  actively  solicited  to  bid  on 
jobs  all  over  the  United  States.  Had  it 
been  up  to  the  banks  this  company  would 
not  be  in  existence  now.  But,  fortu- 
nately, the  SBIC  industry  provided  the 
happy  ending  to  this  tale. 

The  story  of  this  construction  com- 
pany. I  assure  you,  is  not  an  Isolated  inci- 
dent among  SBIC's.  I  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  consult  SBIC's  in  their 
States  to  find  out  how  they  are  helping 
to  aid  small  business.  Listen  to  their 
success  stories.  You  will  find  that  there 
are  numerous  Cinderella  stories  In  your 
own  States  and  districts.  After  you  have 
done  this,  then  reconsider  the  American 
Bankers  Association's  position  that 
SBIC's  are  not  helping  snoall  business. 


EDUCATION  INCENTIVE  BILL 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  my 
15th  year  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  my  voting  record  will  show 
that  I  was  never  one  to  cast  a  vote  for 
opposition's  sake. 

I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  we 
can  reach  the  President's  avowed  edu- 
cational objectives  by  the  passage  of  the 
education  incentive  bill  that  we  pro- 
pose. 

Federal  aid  to  education  is  not  a  new 
departure  for  Republican  Members  of 
Congress. 

President  Johnson  reminded  us  of  this 
in  his  education  program  message  to  the 
Congress.  In  support  of  his  program  he 
quoted  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 
I  repeat  the  quotation  that  he  used: 
"Education  is  primarily  a  State  func- 
tion, but  in  the  field  of  education  as 
in  the  fields  of  health,  relief  and  medi- 
cal care,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
secondary  obligation  to  see  that  there 
is  a  basic  fioor  under  those  essential  serv- 
ices for  all  adults  and  children  in  the 
United  States." 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
clear-cut  demand  of  the  late  Ohioan  for 
a  "basic  fioor."  Knowing  the  late  Sen- 
ator so  well,  I  know  that  his  concern 
was  with  those  with  the  greatest  basic 
need.  This, was  the  provision  that  his 
original  bill  would  have  provided.  This 
is  definitely  what  our  bill  will  do — pro- 
vide a  basic  floor  in  education. 

Incidentally.  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  continue  to  read  the  statements  of 
the  late  Senator  Taft — but  in  their 
entirety. 

Further  proof  of  our  nonpartisan  atti- 
tude should  be  evident  to  all.  We  took 
the  Riblcoff  bill  In  its  entirety  and  added 
it  to  our  measure.  Though  the  idea  for 
tajc  aid  for  parents  did  not  originate 
with  Senator  Ribicoft.  we  found  that 
his  bill  carried  the  best  thoughts  on  the 
subject.  We  did  not  make  any  effort  to 
i-ewrite  these  proposals  but  give  the  Con- 
necticut Senator  full  credit  for  them. 

This  bill  that  we  offer  has  not  one 
loophole  that  would  permit  Federal  en- 
croachment. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  our  school  sys- 
tem. Our  school  administrators,  the 
Governors  of  our  States  do  a  good  job. 
They  are  under  the  constant  surveil- 
lance of  parents  who  are  quick  to  spot 
any  deficiencies  in  administration  or  edu- 
cation. Every  successful  man  is  a  prod- 
uct of  a  dedicated  teacher. 

Today  we  are  suffering  from  the  pen- 
alty of  steamrollered  legislation.  The 
Republicans  on  this  committee  strived 
to  correct  the  administrative  errors  that 
were  evident  to  us,  last  session,  in  the 
antipoverty  bill.  We  wanted  to  make  a 
good  bill  out  of  it — one  that  would  be  of 
real  assistance  to  the  Impoverished.  I 
exposed  a  letter  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  showed  the  administration  was  not 
prepared  to  effectively  put  this  program 
into  existence.  This  admission  by  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Government  did  not 
deter  the  bill's  passage.  Now  what  do  we 
see.  Some  of  the  leading  proponents  of 
the  antipoverty  program  have  become 
the  greatest  critics  of  it. 

Some  of  the  present  administrators  of 
the  program  seem  to  have  peculiar  ideas 
of  a  poverty  level.    They  believe  that  it 


is  a  charitjf  program — and  that  charity 
begins  at  hdme.  They  forget  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  that  $3,000  in  earnings 
by  a  family  put  that  family  in  a  poverty 
level.  They  first  set  their  own  level  of 
poverty  at  $25,000  a  year  and  voted  them- 
selves salaries  of  that  amount. 

No  wonder  that  the  President  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  his  budget  de- 
mands for  this  new  agency  by  50  per- 
cent. 

I  would  remind  the  Director  of  this 
agency  that  he  has  well  gone  overboard 
with  his  overhead.  Maybe  it  is  time 
for  him  to  come  to  the  decision  that  this 
billion-dollar  bureau  might  be  entitled 
to  a  full  time  administrator. 

Just  this  morning  while  reading  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  I  noticed  that  three 
New  York  television  stations  have  started 
a  series  of  telecasts  to  teach  people  to 
read  and  write.  Estimates  show,  the 
newspaper  declared  that  there  are  more 
than  one -half  million  people  in  New  York 
City  who  are  functional  illiterates — un- 
able to  even  read  street  signs.  While  a 
good  proportion  are  foreign  born,  a 
shocking  number  are  of  American  birth. 
I  wish  to  commend  television  stations 
WPEX,  WNDT,  and  "WNYC  for  inaugu- 
rating such  a  very  important  program. 
By  the  bill  that  we  advocate  here  today, 
we  hope  that  this  work  can  be  eliminated 
for  the  next  generation. 

This  same  paper  carried  a  story  about 
the  work  of  the  New  York  City  antipover- 
ty organization  called  mobilization  for 
youth.  In  that  story,  the  MFY  Director, 
Bertram  Beck,  stated  that  his  organiza- 
tion "has  had  more  failures  than  suc- 
cesses in  the  3  years  of  its  existence." 
He  pointed  to  job  training  as  one  of  the 
failures.  He  said  that  most  of  the  jobs 
secured  for  its  trainees  proved  to  be  dead 
ends.  He  states  that  he  is  now  turning 
to  a  program  of  Improving  such  basic 
skills  as  reading  and  writing.  I  do  note 
that  Director  Beck  defends  the  mobili- 
zation for  youth's  activities  in  social  ac- 
tion programs  such  as  rent  strikes  but 
he  does  say  that  he  Is  starting  a  pro- 
gram of  screening  persormel  that  should 
eliminate  Communist  infiltration. 

I  am  a  full  supporter  of  giving  every 
child  in  America  every  educational  op- 
portunity. By  doing  this,  and  only  by 
doing  this,  can  we  have  a  true  democracy. 
Technological  advances  of  our  own  gen- 
eration are  showing  the  way  by  which 
American  families  of  the  future  can  en- 
joy the  greatest  standard  of  living  known 
to  man. 

Every  American  child  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  in  sharing  in  this  great 
future.  This  can  only  be  done  If  we 
raise  the  potentials  of  those  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  level. 

The  88th  Congress,  through  the  work 
of  this  committee,  came  to  the  aid  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  by  giving 
them  funds  for  Improved  facilities.  We 
created  more  loans  and  fellowships  for 
these  institutional  scholars.  We,  also, 
made  certain  that  medical,  dental,  and 
nursing  students  received  Improved 
training.  We  Increased  the  opportunities 
for  vocational  training.  The  present 
budget  has  a  request  of  $1.1  billion  to 
finance  these  programs.     As  you  can 
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see,  we  firmly  believe  in  full  educational 
opportunities. 

But.  let  us  not  forget  those  with  the 
greatest  need.  We  still  have  illiterates 
and  semi-illiterates.  What  good  are  the 
great  schools  of  the  Nation  unless  we 
prepare  all  children  with  the  proper 
learning  habits. 

Many  fields  are  open  today  for  the 
nonprofessional  that  will  bring  him  a 
level  of  wages  by  which  he  can  live  well 
and  enjoy  not  only  the  essentials,  but^ 
the  luxuries  of  modern  day  living. 

Let  us  give  priority  to  those  with  the 
greatest  need.  Far  too  many  are  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  training 
programs  that  we  have  established  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  form  proper 
learning  habits  in  children  at  the  nec- 
essary early  age  level. 

Let  us  indoctrinate  our  children  w-ith 
the  established  fact  that  if  they  learn 
well,  they  will  earn  well. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  education 
program  message  to  this  Congress,  point- 
ed out  the  major  educational  tasks  that 
confronted  us.  No.  1  was  "to  bring  bet- 
ter education  to  millions  of  disadvantaged 
youth  who  need  it  most."  In  our  meas- 
ure we  would  really  give  priority  to  this 
great  deficiency. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  effect  that  this 
action  of  ours  can  have  on  the  morale 
of  the  educationally  and  socially  de- 
prived children.  Most  of  them  feel  that 
no  one  has  a  real  concern  for  their  fu- 
ture. Our  deep  interest  in  them  can 
give  them  the  necessary  incentive  to  im- 
prove their  status  in  life. 

The  proposed  Education  Incentive  Act 
is  designed  particularly  to  that  area  of 
the  educational  field  that  authorities 
state  is  most  needful.  This  measure 
would  see  that  Federal  funds  would  be 
given  directly  to  the  States  for  distribu- 
tion to  school  districts  with  the  greatest 
concentration  of  educationally  deprived 
children.  The  age  range  affected  would 
be  from  3  to  7  years,  inclusive. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  would  give 
tax  relief  to  those  who  now  pay  school 
taxes  or  who  give  financial  assistance  to 
college  students. 

I  am  indeed  indebted  to  the  most  able 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]  ,  for  the  excellent  ideas  that 
he  developed  for  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  all  of  us  who 
believe  in  equality  of  opportunity 
through  education  can  realize  that  this 
bill  would  be  a  truly  long  stride  toward 
that  most  desirous  objective. 


MASSACHUSETTS   ATTORNEY   GEN- 
ERAL EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gocdell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Washington  Star  carried  an  In- 
teresting article  by  David  S.  Broder  on 
the  attorney  general  of  Massachusetts, 


Edward  W.  Brooke.  The  career  of  this 
outstanding  Negro  attorney  is  becoming 
one  of  national  significance.  For  that 
reason,  I  include  the  article  in  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks: 

GOP  Interest  Centers  on  Brooke 
(By  Davids.  Broder) 

More  often  than  not,  the  solution  to  the 
most  Intractable-looking  political  problem 
is  found,  not  through  any  agonizing  ideo- 
logical wrestle,  but  through  the  happen- 
stance of  an  individual  personality. 

In  the  1960  campaign,  for  example,  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy — a  liberal,  labor- 
backed,  Roman  Catholic — appeared  to  have 
insoluble  political  problems  in  holding  the 
solid  South.  But  the  availability  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  as  his  running-mate  immediately 
reduced  them  to  manageable  proportions. 

At  the  moment,  the  thorniest  of  the  Re- 
publicans' many  dilflculties  Is  the  Negro  vote. 
Everyone  in  the  party — from  Dean  Burch  to 
Hugh  Scott — has  said  the  GOP  must  regain 
its  traditional  share  of  that  vote,  both  North 
and  South,  if  It  hopes  to  win  any  futvire 
elections.  But  how  do  you  convince  Negroes 
the  GOP  is  their  friend,  when  the  Democrats 
are  In  a  position  to  claim  the  political  credit 
for  any  civil  rights  legislation  that  passes 
Congress  and  any  appointments  of  Negroes  to 
Federal  posts? 

The  answer  for  the  GOP  may  lie  in  the 
obvious  political  availability  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  attorney  general  of 
Massachusetts,  Edward  W.  Brooke.  Brooke  Is 
Identified — with  a  regularity  that  has  become 
a  little  painful  to  him  personally — as  the 
highest-ranking  elected  Negro  oflQcial  in  this 
country. 

He  is  willing,  not  to  say  eager,  to  cam- 
paign next  year  for  the  seat  now  held  by 
Republican  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
should  that  splendid  Yankee  wish  to  close 
his  political  career  at  the  age  of  74. 

At  the  moment,  the  odds  are  against 
Brooke's  having  that  opportunity.  Salton- 
stall gives  no  Indication  of  quitting;  on  the 
contrary,  he  and  his  principal  aids  have 
been  touring  the  State,  repairing  old  po- 
litical alliances. 

Brooke  has  made  it  plain  he  will  not  chal- 
lenge Saltonstall  In  a  primary.  And  even 
if  Saltonstall  should  retire.  Gov.  John  Volpe, 
another  Republican,  might  assert  a  claim  to 
the  Senate  nomination  that  Brooke  would 
feel  honorbound  to  respect. 

But  national  GOP  leaders  cannot  help  but 
daydream  about  the  political  dividends  they 
could  reap  should  Brooke  wind  up  as  their 
Senate  candidate.  On  his  record — he  was 
the  only  Republican  to  win  statewide  oflace 
In  1962  and  he  led  the  ticket  In  1964  with  a 
record  GOP  plurality  of  almost  800,000 
votes — Brooke  would  rate  as  a  strong  candi- 
date against  anyone  the  quarrelsome  Mas- 
sachusetts Democrats  nominated.  If  elected, 
he  would  be  the  first  Negro  Senator  since 
Mississippi  sent  Hiram  Revels  and  Blanche  K. 
Bruce  to  the  Senate  In  the  1870's  under  the 
unrealistic  politics  of  Reconstruction. 

The  s3?mbollsm  of  Brooke  succeeding  Sal- 
tonstall, the  very  embodiment  of  tradi- 
tional upper-class  Republicanism,  would  do 
more  than  a  dozen  manifestoes  to  dramatize 
the  new  doctrine  of  a  Republican  Party  with 
its  doors  wide  open  to  all. 

Even  as  State  attorney  general,  Brooke 
has  become  an  asset  to  the  national  GOP.  He 
has  spoken  recently  In  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  Cleveland  and  has  unfilled  re- 
quests from  Republicans  In  a  dozen  other 
cities — including  Atlanta  and  Dallas.  As  a 
Senator,  his  usefulness  to  the  party  would, 
of  course,  be  magnified. 

Saltonstall  has  had  a  long  and  honorable 
political  career,  from  his  start  as  a  Newton 
alderman  In  1920  through  three  terms  as 
Governor  and  more  than  20  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate. No  one  is  going  to  suggest — much  less 
urge — that  he  retire. 


But  if  Brooke  is  frozen  Into  his  present 
Job  for  another  4  years,  a  good  many  Re. 
publicans  will  regard  It  as  a  magnificent  op. 
portunity  lost. 


ARMED  FORCES  EFFICIENCY? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  4,  1965,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  said  that  in  the  last  4 
years  "we  have  built  a  military  power 
strong  enough  to  meet  any  threat  and 
destroy  any  adversary.  And  that  supe- 
riority will  continue  to  grow  so  long  as 
this  office  is  mine — and  you  sit  on  Capi- 
tol Hill." 

I  have  personally  many  times  listened 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  re- 
peat with  computer-like  precision  the 
statistics  which  are  used  by  this  admin- 
istration to  support  its  frequent  conten- 
tion that  it  has  brought  America's 
Armed  Forces  to  peak  efficiency.  Par- 
ticularly, in  the  area  of  so-called  coun- 
terinsurgency  forces,  this  administra- 
tion has  repeatedly  endeavored  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  alleged  prior 
neglect  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion has  been  remedied.  It  must  there- 
fore come  as  a  shock  to  the  American 
public  to  read  in  the  language. of  Peter 
Arnett,  an  associated  press  stafif  writer, 
in  a  story  datelined  Saigon,  South  Viet- 
nam, that: 

A  flurry  of  new  complaints  came  yester- 
day from  U.S.  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam 
that  they  are  fighting  with  shoddy  weap- 
ons, shortages  of  ammunition,  and  a  lack  of 
equipment — although,  they  said,  some  itenu 
are  for  sale  on  Saigon's  black  market.  One 
U.S.  Army  adviser  said  Soviet-made  am- 
munition clips  taken  from  the  Vietcong  are 
better  quality  than  those  sent  from  the 
United  States.  The  American  ones  Jam  the 
U.S.-made  weapon,  he  said. 

Americans  will  perhaps  recall  that  it 
has  only  been  a  few  months  ago  that 
other  reports  filled  the  American  press- 
reports  that  B-26  airplanes  of  World  War 
II  vintage  were  falling  apart  in  combat 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  there  were 
other  serious  shortages  of  materiel. 

The  Defense  Department  in  response 
to  these  latest  reports  of  shoddy  weapons 
in  Vietnam  said  that  "the  complaints 
would  be  looked  into." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  these  al- 
legations of  defective  weapons  and  a 
shortage  of  defense  materiel  require  more 
than  a  casual  "looking  into"  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  press  has  re- 
ported that  a  very  secret  Senate  subcom- 
mittee hearing  some  months  ago  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  earlier  allegations  of 
both  a  shortage  of  equipment  and  defec- 
tive weapons  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
hearings  must,  indeed,  have  been  very 
secret  because  I  doubt  that  very  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  even  aware  that  such  an  investigation 
was  made. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  publicly  call  upon 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
undertake  a  full  and  comi^ete  investiga- 
tion of  all  of  these  charges.  Particularly 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  has 
dispatched  an  additional  two  battalions 
of  3,500  U.S.  marines  to  Vietnam,  these 
-troops  and  the  American  public  are  en- 
titled to  know  that  they  are  equipped 
with  the  very  best  weapons  that  money 
can  buy.  This  Congress  which  in  recent 
years  has  appropriated  in  excess  of  $50 
billion  annually  and  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  our  total  budget  for  defense  will 
be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not 
promptly  proceed  without  fear  or  favor- 
itism to  get  to  the  root  of  these  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  suggest  any  ac- 
tion that  would  jeopardize  the  security  of 
our  country.  However,  I  do  suggest  that 
it  would  be  false  security  for  this  ad- 
ministration or  any  other  administration 
to  hide  behind  secret  hearings  if  the  pur- 
pose is  to  avoid  disclosure  of  past  failures 
and  past  mistakes  in  the  defense  field. 
The  security  of  our  country  is  not  a  par- 
tisan matter,  and  in  a  free  and  open  so- 
ciety the  people  are  entitled  to  know  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  promptly  consider  calling  hearings 
on  the  subject  matter  of  my  remarks  to- 
day, and  to  that  end  I  have  addressed  a 
letter  to  him  suggesting  such  a  course  of 
action  as  being  in  the  best  interest  and 
welfare  of  our  country. 


BRUTAL  USE  OF  FORCE  IN 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objectio 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
newspar>er  accovmts  of  the  brutal  use  of 
force  in  Alabama  are  difficult  to  read. 
They  are  difficult  because  the  events  in 
Alabama  yesterday  make  us  realize  that 
the  freedom  which  we  believed  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  can  be  con- 
tinuously assaulted  by  i  a  policeman's 
club.  1 1 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  the  nature  of  yesterday's  violence. 
This  was  a  planned  attack  under  the 
orders  of  a  Governor  of  a  State  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  an  official  assault  upon  the  Consti- 
tution. American  citizens  exercising 
their  right  to  peaceful  assembly  and  free 
speech  were  clubbed,  tear  gassed,  and 
whipped.  The  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  protect  its  citizens  in  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
Yesterday  it  failed  to  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Wallace's  or- 
ders to  the  Alabama  State  police  to  break 
up  the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgom- 
ery were  publicized  in  advance  of  the 
march.  When  I  learned  of  these  orders, 
I  telegraphed  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  yesterday  urging  that  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    provide    protection 
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through  the  presence  of  U.S.  marshals 
or  troops.  The  text  of  my  telegram  fol- 
lows : 

March  7,  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  rights  of  free 
speech  and  peaceful  assembly.  Citizens  seek 
to  exercise  these  rights  In  a  march  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery.  I  understand  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  has  ordered  State  police  to 
prevent  this  peaceful  march.  I  strongly 
urge  that  U.S.  marshals  or  soldiers  If  neces- 
sary be  sent  Immediately  to  protect  citizens 
not  only  in  their  right  to  free  speech  and 
assembly  but  also  in  their  right  to  register 
and  vote. 

Wn,LiAM  F.  Ryan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

If  Federal  marshals  or  troops  had  been 
in  Selma  yesterday  I  doubt  that  this 
peaceful  march  would  have  been  violently 
broken  up;  and  American  citizens  who 
did  nothing  more  than  exercise  their 
constitutional  rights  would  not  be  in  the 
hospital  today. 

The  tragic  events  of  yesterday  carmot 
be  undone.  However,  a  recurrence  can 
be  prevented  tomorrow  when  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  plans  another  march  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  Federal  marshals  or,  If 
necessary,  Federal  troops  to  protect  those 
who  will  be  marching  tomorrow.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  must 
be  applied  with  equal  force  and  effect 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  Nothing 
less  than  this  principle  is  in  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  also  realize  that 
underlying  the  struggle  in  Selma  and 
other  areas  of  the  South  is  the  question 
of  the  right  to  vote.  Tomorrow  I  intend 
to  introduce  a  new  voting  rights  bill 
which  will  provide  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enforce  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
We  can  wait  no  longer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
secure  liberty  for  all  our  citizens. 


CRITICISM  BY  NATIONAL  REPUBLI- 
CAN CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  VOTE  ON  FUNDS  FOR 
HOUSE  UN-AMERICAN  ACTTVmES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  news  release  of 
the  so-called  national  Republican  con- 
gressional committee  apparently  written 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bob  Wilson],  chairman,  or  a  Mr.  Paul 
A.  Theis,  public  relations  director. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  news  release  follows: 
The  Republican  Congressional  Committee 
charged  that  Representative  Teno  Roncalio 
tried  to  cripple  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities ConunlUee  by  voting  to  withhold 


funds  from  the  committee  pending  public 
"hearings"  to  "Justify"  its  budget  request. 

The  GOP  conmilttee  noted  that  the  House 
voted  332  to  58  on  February  25  against  a 
motion  supported  by  the  Congressman  which 
would  have  held  up  $370,000  in  funds  for  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee's  work. 
The  GOP  group  pointed  out  that  HUAC 
members  estimated  that  the  so-called  hear- 
ings would  have  delayed  their  Investigation 
Into  subversive  activities  In  this  country  at 
least  6  months. 

"Fortunately,"  the  Republican  commit- 
tee said,  "the  Congressman's  vote  was  not 
decisive  becavise  the  vast  majority  of  House 
Members  realized  the  Importance  of  having  a 
committee  of  Congress  with  powers  to  In- 
vestigate subversive  activities,  whether  they 
come  from  the  far  left  or  the  far  right. 
[The  vote,  however,  was  highly  indicative  of 
the  type  of  Congressman  now  representing 
this  district.) 

"As  Democratic  Congressman  Edwin  E. 
Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  stated  on 
the  House  floor,  the  basic  drive  to  abolish 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee comes  from  the  Communist  Party  and 
from  Communist-front  organizations.  Un- 
fortunately, Congressman  Roncalio's  vote 
has  lined  him  up  with  every  subversive  or- 
ganization In  the  country  which  is  trying  to 
abolish  the  committee." 

Noting  that  some  Democratic  Congress- 
men have  protested  against  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  calling  attention 
to  their  Hotise  votes,  the  committee  said: 
"When  a  man  runs  for  Congress,  he  must 
expect  to  be  held  accountable  for  his  votes 
In  the  Congress.  That  record  should — and 
must  be — available  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict so  they  can  judge  his  performance. 
That's  the  reason  we  are  calling  attention  to 
just  how  the  Congressman  from  this  district 
votes  on  some  of  these  controversial  Issues." 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  reading  the  New  York  City 
dailies  with  more  than  usual  care  to  see 
if  my  Republican  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay],  who 
voted  as  I  did  on  this  issue,  received  frcan 
this  Republican  committee  this  same 
alliance  with  subversion  which  it  gave 
me  in  the  papers  of  Wyoming. 

I  fail  to  find  the  above  release  in  the 
New  York  area. 

Can  it  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  "aye" 
vote  herein  if  cast  by  a  Republican  is  an 
act  of  courageous  leadership  or  of  econ- 
omy? But  when  cast  by  a  Democrat  it 
becomes  an  alliance  with  subversion? 
Surely  not. 

Could  it  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  that 
has  emerged  from  the  great  winter  of 
discontent  Is  a  GOP  advocacy  of  guilt 
by  association?  Surely  not.  Advocating 
a  double  standard?  Anonymity  to  escape 
actionable  libel?    Surely  not. 

This  release  says  my  vote  alined  me 
with  subversion.  My  vote  also  alined 
me  with  my  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  ; 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  a  Member  of  this  body;  with  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

My  vote  alined  me  on  this  issue  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  with  other  Republicans  of 
the  non-Goldwater  stripe. 

The  Republican  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  I 
note  by  press  items  in  the  Wyoming 
papers,  Is  to  be  a  guest  in  my  State  for 
political  meetings  next  week.   I  take  this 
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opportunity  to  welcome  the  minority 
leader  to  Wyoming.  I  feel  honored  to  he 
singled  out  so  early  in  my  term  for  such 
a  visit. 

In  Wyoming,  the  minority  leader  will 
find  Democrats  and  Republicans,  but 
Americans  all.  who  believe  in  fairplay 
and  who  fight  hard,  but  fight  fair,  in  the 
great  arena  of  American  political  action. 

I  know  that  the  minority  leader  be- 
lieves in  Americanism  practiced,  as  well 
as  Americanism  mouthed — something 
that  cannot  be  said  for  the  authors  of 
the  above  release. 


THE     ISSUE     OF    WAR     OR    PEACE 
SHOULD  BE  DISCUSSED 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  reluctance  as  a  freshman  Member 
of  the  Congress  that  I  rise  to  speak  on 
this  issue.  The  United  States  today  is 
faced  with  a  question  of  war  or  peace. 
But  I  have  been  disturbed  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  by  the  lack  of  debate  on  this 
vital  question  since  the  Congress  is  vested 
with  the  responsibility  of  declaring  war. 
There  seems  to  be  a  climate  of  con- 
formity and  silence;  that  when  there  is 
an  issue  of  war  or  peace,  the  only  safe 
and  patriotic  course  is  to  suspend  debate 
and  rally  around  the  President.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  if  a  debate  would  have  any 
serious  impact  on  the  actions  of  Hanoi 
and  Peiping.  They  will  be  influenced  by 
other  factors.  But  if  this  is  a  deterrent, 
perhaps  the  congressional  debate  on  the 
Issue  of  war  and  peace  should  be  held  in 
a  closed  session  to  which  all  members 
would  be  invited 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  Uke  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  an  incisive 
editorial  by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  on 
this  Issue  in  the  March  15  issue  of  News- 
week magazine. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
Can  the  QtrESTioN  of  War  Be  Debated? 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
On  March  1  at  a  meeting  concerned  with 
the  education  of  scientists,  the  President  In- 
terpolated a  few  remarks  about  Americans 
here  at  home  who  are  debating  his  policy  in 
Vietnam.  The  President  showed  himself  so 
much  annoyed  at  the  "folks  who  don't  under- 
stand" that  he  just  barely  stopped  short  of 
denying  their  right  to  disagree  with  him. 
He  did  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  wars  of 
this  centiu-y  were  "brought  about"  because 
the  noninterventionists  led  the  Kaiser,  Hit- 
ler, and  the  Japanese  to  believe  that  they 
could  move  without  American  interference. 
If  the  President's  version  of  history  is  cor- 
rect, it  follows  that  when  there  Is  an  issue  of 
war  and  peace,  the  only  safe  and  patriotic 
course  is  to  suspend  all  debate  and  rally 
around  the  President. 

On  a  number  of  covmts,  I  And  this  attitude 
very  disturbing.  For  one  thing,  it  amounts 
to  saying  that  debate  on  the  vital  Issues  of 
war  and  peace  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Under  such  a  rule,  the  American 
'  people  would  have  had  no  right  to  debate  the 
momentous  question  of  whether  In  1917  and 
In  1939  they  should  emerge  from  the  Isola- 
tionism    which    they    had    practiced    since 


Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

This  Is  an  impossible  rule  of  conduct  for 
a  free  people.  Today  there  is  an  Issue  In 
Indochina  which  cannot  be  left  undebated, 
and  It  cannot  be  entrusted  blindly  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary 
McNamara.  In  Indochina  for  the  first  time 
In  our  history  we  are  waging  a  unilateral  war 
against  Asians  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  In 
the  Korean  war,  let  us  remember,  we  were 
the  agents  of  the  United  Nations  and  were 
supported  on  the  battlefields  by  contingents 
drawn  from  Europe  and  Asia.  But  what  is 
going  on  now  is  a  radical  Innovation  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

How  else  but  by  debate  are  the  great  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace — of  isolation  and  in- 
tervention, and  of  military  expansion  onto 
the  Asian  continent  to  be  decided? 

A  MAJOR  FALLACY 

There  Is  an  even  more  seriously  disturbing 
aspect  of  the  President's  remarks.  There  Is  a 
major  fallacy  In  the  notion  that  conformity 
and  silence  will  convince  oxir  adversaries 
that  the  United  States  will  prevail  and  that 
they  must  yield.  The  fallacy  is  that  the 
issues  of  war  and  peace  are  determined  by  the 
state  of  American  opinion  at  home  rather 
than  by  the  balance  of  forces  abroad.  I  re- 
alize perfectly  well  that  in  Hanoi  or  Peiping 
they  may  like  to  read  Senator  Church's 
speeches  or  even  the  dissents  of  an  occasional 
journalist.  But  it  is  a  great  delusion  to 
think  that  this  has  any  decisive  effect  on 
what  they  do  In  Hanoi  or  Peiping.  What 
they  do  will  be  determined  by  the  realities  as 
they  see  them  in  Asia  and  not  by  how  they 
read  the  Gallup  poll  In  the  United  States. 

The  state  of  American  opinion  at  home, 
and  the  balance  of  dissent  and  consent  with- 
in It,  Is  very  Important.  But  assessing 
opinion  must  not  be  mistalcen  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  this  mistake  is  not  now  being  made, 
and  if  the  reports  of  the  polls  are  not  being 
treated  as  more  important  than  the  hard  in- 
telligence we  may  have  about  southeast 
Asia. 

A  dangerous  self-delusion 
There  Is  a  difference  not  only  of  degree, 
but  a  difference  in  kind,  between  the  conduct 
of  domestic  American  affairs  and  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  In  domestic  affairs, 
when  a  consensus  of  Americans  has  been 
worked  out,  the  legislation  will  pass  and  the 
country  will  accept  it.  But  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, a  consensus  of  Americans  does  not 
settle  anything.  The  adversary,  the  reluc- 
tant allies,  the  neutrals,  do  not  participate 
in  the  American  consensus,  and  it  Is,  there- 
fore, a  dangerous  self-delusion  to  suppose 
that  because  we  at  home  are  all  agreed  we 
can  compel  all  the  others  to  agree  with  us. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  self-delusion.  If  we 
search  deeply  enough,  we  shall  find  a  visceral 
feeling  that,  as  compared  with  foreigners,  we 
are  always  right  and  never  wrong.  If  there- 
fore we  are  agreed  among  ourselves,  none  can 
withstand  us  because  none  should  withstand 
us,  and  we  shall  and  must  prevail.  This 
same  visceral  feeling  has  engendered  the  de- 
mand, which  made  a  botch  of  the  settle- 
ment of  both  World  Wars,  for  unconditional 
surrender  as  the  only  victory  which  Ameri- 
cans can  accept. 

In  expecting  conformity  and  silence  at 
this  stage — when  the  great  decisions  of  war 
or  peace  in  Asia  are  still  in  the  making — 
the  President  may  evoke  those  visceral  feel- 
ings which,  if  they  are  sufficiently  excited, 
will  make  the  whole  business  before  him 
unmanageable. 


March  8,  1965  I      March  8,  1965 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
APPORTIONMENT 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Albert).    Under  previous  order  of  the 


House  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr 
PuquaI  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for 
this  opportunity  to  address  the  House  to 
present  my  views  on  a  most  controversial 
question  and  one  on  which  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  take 
some  action.  This  regards  the  appor- 
tionment of  our  State  legislatures  on  a 
strictly  population  basis,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled. 

There  are  two  major  questions  in  my 
mind.  No.  1,  will  the  Congress  allow 
the  judiciary  to  usurp  its  constitutional 
power  to  make  the  law?  No.  2,  will  the 
people  of  the  individual  and  sovereign 
States  be  allowed  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  form  of  State  government 
that  they  will  have?  These  are  serious 
questions,  and  I  believe  they  are  basic 
constitutional  questions  which  we  have  a 
duty  to  resolve. 

Let  me  state  emphatically  that  I  rec- 
ognize there  are  inequities.  I  do  not 
stand  here  today  to  plead  for  gross  mal- 
apportionment. I  recognize  that  some 
States  have  not  attempted  to  meet  their 
own  particular  problems.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  just  as  serious  a  prob- 
lem to  allow  the  judiciary  to  dictate  the 
form  of  government  each  State  must 
have  and  even  to  assume  the  power  to 
apportion  State  legislatures  as  it  sees  fit, 
if  the  States  adopt  apportionment  plans 
with  which  the  Court  does  not  agree. 

We  are  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such 
an  amendment  is  necessary  and  that  the 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  present  such  an 
amendment  to  the  American  people. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  refer  is 
very  simple.  We  state  that  one  house  of 
our  State  legislatures  must  be  based  on 
population,  but  In  the  other  house  other 
factors  may  be  considered,  providing  the 
people  so  approve. 

The  provision,  which  I  consider  to  be 
vital  and  fair  to  this  proposal,  is  that 
the  people  of  the  individual  States  must 
approve  in  a  referendum  any  such  plan 
for  that  particular  State.  I  think  in  this 
plan  we  have  incorporated  the  checks 
and  balances,  the  fairness  which  meets 
the  problem  squarely. 

I  would  call  to  your  attention  that  the 
general  assembly  of  the  States  approved 
a  resolution  in  December  that  called  for 
an  amendment  which  would  permit  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  to 
apportion  on  geography  or  other  non- 
population  base,  providing  this  arrange- 
ment was  approved  by  the  people  of  the 
State  in  a  referendum.  This  proposal 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Seventeen  of  our  States  were  on  record, 
as  of  March  2,  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  write  a  constitution- 
al amendment  on  this  line.  The  action 
of  these  States  brought  to  21  the  total 
of  States  which,  since  1962,  have  peti- 
tioned for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
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write  some  type  of  new  imendment  on 
the  apportionment  problem. 

In  addition,  to  this,  the  Senates  of 
Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Maryland, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming, 
and  the  House  in  Vermont,  have  asked 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  along 
these  lines.  The  California  Assembly 
memorialized  Congress  to  submit  an 
amendment  along  these  lines. 

This  points  to  the  concern  which  these 
State  legislatures  have  for  this  question. 
It  is  a  serious  one,  and  one  on  which  the 
Congress  needs  to  take  action. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government.  It  was 
founded  on  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. If  we  do  less  than  this  amend- 
ment proposes,  both  of  tihese  principles 
suffer. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
relative  to  the  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures  is  the  assumption  of  a  new 
role  of  authority  which  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  system  of  separation  of 
powers.  When  the  Court  first  deter- 
mined to  undertake  settlement  of  the  leg- 
islative apportionment  disputes  of  the 
States,  some  of  the  Court's  own  mem- 
bers warned  against  entering  this  "po- 
litical thicket." 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  not 
to  castigate  the  courts,  nor  its  members. 
I  have  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
with  their  decisions,  and  in  making  this 
determination,  they  left  themselves  open 
to  criticism  from  the  Congress. 

Ours  is  the  responsibility  for  making 
the  laws  which  govern  the  land,  and  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  judiciary  to  in- 
terpret them  and  pass  upon  their  consti- 
tutionality. In  this  decision,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Court  has  made  law. 
This  is  not  their  proper  place  in  our 
system  of  government. 

In  its  decision,  the  Court  has  asserted 
a  new  and  novel  judicial  power  under 
which  the  Federal  courts  are  encouraged 
to  intervene  in  what  is  essentially  a  polit- 
ical question,  heretofore  uniformly  en- 
trusted to  the  States;  and  this  right  has 
been  recognized  time  after  time  by  the 
Court.  I 

In  reaching  this  declBlon,  the  Court 
found  it  necessary  and  expedient  to  ig- 
nore and  reverse  a  long  line  of  decisions 
holding  that  it  had  no  such  power  as  it 
now  presumes  to  exercise. 

In  my  opinion,  dubious  grounds  were 
necessary  to  make  this  determination. 
It  was  necessary  to  ignore  the  10th 
amendment  which  reads: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

For  many  years  now  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  encroaching  upon  the 
powers  of  the  States,  without  mention  of 
the  10th  amendment,  which  is  just  as 
binding  on  the  law  oflBfte  land  as  any 
other  provision.  It  was  established  to 
set  the  limits  of  power  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  such  decisions  as  this 
ignore  this  provision. 

In  arriving  at  its  conclusion,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  virtuaJly  dictated  the 
form  of  government  which  shall  govern 
our  States.  No  longer  will  the  people  of 
the  individual  States  be  able  to  look  at 


their  own  particular  problems  and  de- 
termine the  proper  course  of  action. 
That  decision  has  been  made  for  them. 
No  matter  whether  it  be  Hawaii  or 
New  York,  Arkansas,  or  Idaho,  every 
State  must  be  the  same — its  legislature 
apportioned  by  a  new  law  promulgated 
by  the  courts  and  not  the  Congress. 

The  one-man,  one-vote  theory  sounds 
good  to  the  tongue,  but  it  does  not  take 
into  consideration  very  real  and  severe 
problems.  There  are  economic  factors; 
there  are  distance  problems;  there  are 
ethnic  factors  and  many  more  which  go 
into  the  makeup  of  true  representative 
government. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California,  who  I 
might  add  has  been  very  interested  in 
this  subject  we  have  been  talking  about 
today. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  subject 
before  the  House  today,  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  learned  presentation. 

On  the  thought  of  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  proposition,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
bill  would  be  brought  before  the  House 
by  the  discharge  petition  now  pending, 
as  amended  by  the  amendment  agreed  to 
by  the  author  of  the  bill,  would  say  that 
the  apportionment  would  be  approved  by 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  that  actual- 
ly would  be  a  more  true  application  of 
the  one-man.  one-vote  rule  than  any 
court  decision  as  to  any  reapportion- 
ment because  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
elected  by  the  people,  whereas  the  bill 
proposed  would  actually  provide  that  the 
people  of  the  State  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  determine  how  their  State 
should  be  reapportioned? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  might  add  further  to  the  gentleman's 
remarks  that  this  does  carry  out  the 
principle  that  the  people  must  approve 
any  reapportionment  made  by  the  State 
legislature  and  provides  all  the  checks 
and  balances  to  provide  for  majority  rule 
in  the  State.  No  one  State  can  neces- 
sarily act  at  the  expense  of  another.  This 
provides,  I  think,  adequate  protection  in 
a  democratic  way.  Our  Founding  Fa- 
thers intended  that  the  people  of  the 
legislature  are  responsible  to  the  people. 
The  Court  is  not  responsible  to  any 
electorate.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  and  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  bringing  again  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  matter  of  the  apportiorunent 
and  reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures. It  is  controversial,  and  has  been, 
as  it  should  be,  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  recent  months  here  in  Con- 
gress. At  the  outset  you  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
was  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the 
courts  to  usurp  its  powers.  It  is  plainly 
evident  that  by  its  inaction  the  Congress 
is  allowing  this  to  happen. 


The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  has  just  complimented  the 
gentleman,  and  asked  the  question  about 
the  true  intent  of  this  constitutional 
amendment,  and  commented  on  the  fact 
that  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
could  be  fairer  under  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  than  it  is  under 
the  Court  decision. 

I  should  yke  to  point  out  something 
that  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
here  before,  that  there  are  some  here  in 
Congress  and  some  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures all  over  this  land  who  are  being 
lulled  to  sleep  by  thinking  that  if  they 
live  in  highly  populated  urban  areas  they 
are  going  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  in- 
creased power  in  local  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Such  is  not  the  case,  because 
if  this  one-man  one-vote  principle  is  ap- 
plied to  every  elective  office  at  every  level 
of  the  government.  State  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  are  going  to  find 
there  will  be  no  political  office  which  is 
elective  that  will  escape  the  application 
of  this  principle. 

No  matter  how  high  the  office  might  be 
or  how  small  that  office  might  be.  in  time 
if  this  rule  is  made  to  apply,  people  will 
lose  their  proportionate  voice  in  govern- 
ment in  that  they  will  no  longer  have 
the  right  to  rule  their  local  government 
for  themselves  or  even  dictate  its  form. 
But  over  and  above  this,  I  think  every- 
body ought  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  who  actually  advocate  and 
propose  going  along  with  the  Court  and 
oppose  this  amendment  the  loudest  or 
the  longest  are  those  who  in  the  end  hope 
to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Senate.  Now  you 
say  it  cannot  happen  because  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  each  State  will  have 
two  Senators.  That  is  true.  But  what 
is  to  keep  one  State  from  having  more 
than  two  Senators  or  having  weighted 
values  placed  on  each  Senator's  vote  so 
that  the  protection  that  the  Constitution 
provides  will  in  the  end  be  destroyed  so 
that  some  15  urban  areas  in  these  United 
States  will  control  every  segment  of  gov- 
ernment at  every  level. 

The  Congress  by  its  inaction  is  lettii^ 
the  Court  usurp  its  jwwer.  It  is  a  de- 
plorable thing  that  we  are  allowing  the 
tripartite  government  that  our  Consti- 
tution provides  for  to  be  so  disturbed  and 
destroyed  in  the  balance  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  as  to  the  three  branch- 
es of  Government.  -J, 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thaSik 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana for  his  contribution. 

I  might  add  that  there  are  two  basic 
questions  involved.  One  is  whether  the 
Congress  is  going  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility it  has  to  make  law  instead  of  hav- 
ing that  responsibility  being  usurped  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  second  basic  question  is  whether 
the  people  are  going  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  the  type  of  representa- 
tion they  choose  to  have. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS. .  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nrst 
of  all  I  want  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  Florida.    The  gentleman  Is 
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rendering  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  great  service  by  pre- 
senting to  us  today  the  very  excellent 
and  outstanding  address  he  has  made  on 
behalf  of  constitutional  government.  I 
also  want  to  thank,  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqtta],  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bald- 
win], and  those  many  others  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  day  by  day  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  the  fact  that 
we  ought  to  take  some  action  to  hold  to 
these  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Again  I  thank  my  colleague  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  views  he  has  ex- 
pressed. I  certainly  join  with  him  and 
our  other  colleagues  in  this  fight  for  con- 
stitutional government. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  his  contribution  and  also 
for  his  support  and  encouragement  in 
this  fight  to  preserve  some  type  of  consti- 
tutional government  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity for  the  principle  of  bicameral 
legislatures  to  continue  working. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  fMr.  Dorn]. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  and  able 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  for 
this  timely  presentation  he  has  made  to 
the  House  today.  This  is  something 
which  if  the  Supreme  Court  is  allowed  to 
get  by  with  will  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tion stones  upon  which  our  govern- 
ment— local.  State,  and  National — is 
based. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, also  on  this  very  fine  presentation. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  entirely  with 
his  remarks.  There  is  one  point.  I  think, 
that  might  be  added  to  this  whole  thing, 
that  Is  relevant.  That  point  is  that  there 
are  many  legislatures  and  general  assem- 
blies in  America  that  predate  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  predate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
refer  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  We  have 
had  a  bicameral  legislature  and  had  it  in 
effect  nearly  a  century  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Congress.  Yet  recently 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  other  body  re- 
ferred to  the  one-man,  one-vote  princi- 
ple as  a  traditional  principle  in  America. 
I  take  the  position  exactly  opposite  to 
that.  I  feel  that  the  tradition  has  been 
that  factors  other  than  the  population 
factor  have  governed  the  apportionment 
of  our  general  assemblies  and  State 
legislatures. 

These  other  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  greatness  of  America  just  as  much 
as  has  the  population  factor,  when  used 
as  devices  for  apportioning  our  legisla- 
tures. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Matthews],  who  has 
pointed  out  tliat  our  entire  system  of 
government  is  well  challenged  by  this 


particular  principle.  We  shall  find  that 
our  natural  resources  will  be  managed  by 
those  people  who  know  the  least  about 
them.  We  shall  find  that  the  areas  into 
which  America  must  grow  will  not  be 
adequately  managed,  if  we  follow  the 
couise  of  one-man,  one-vote. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  his  contribution,  and 
particularly  for  p>ointing  out  the  fact 
that  his  great  State  has  contributed  so 
greatly  to  this  principle,  even  before  the 
founding  of  this  great  Republic  of  ours. 
I  appreciate  his  contribution  in  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Kornegay]. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  bringing  this  matter  up  today.  He 
has  made  a  fine,  an  excellent,  speech  on 
the  subject  of  apportionment  and  re- 
apportionment. 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  as  a  student  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  find  myself  in  total  disagreement 
with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  on  June  15,  and  I  certainly  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  timely  and  appropriate  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  particularly  so 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  represents 
one  of  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of 
North  Carolina — and,  I  might  add,  he 
represents  his  district  very  well.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  interest  in  pre- 
serving a  very  fundamental  belief  which 
he  has,  which  he  shares  with  all  of  us — 
the  need  to  preserve  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  and  the  separation 
of  powers  among  the  three  branches  of 
our  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  am,  of  course, 
very  grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
kind  remarks.  It  is  true  that  my  district 
is  the  most  urban  in  my  State  of  North 
Carolina.  About  69  or  70  percent  of  my 
constituents  are  city  dwellers.  But  they 
are  also  great  believers  in  the  wonderful 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  realize  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  and  great  merit  in  our  system 
and  the  fact  that  those  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  as  well  as  those  who  framed 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  States 
believed  it  not  only  proper  but  also  wise, 
to  provide,  in  a  bicameral  legislature, 
that  one  house  could  be  based  on  factors 
other  than  strictly  population. 

There  are  many  other  factors  which 
are  important  in  the  government  of  our 
people  and  in  this  Republic,  such  as 
geographical  location,  size,  municipal 
and  local  governments — which  are  sepa- 
rate entities  in  themselves — various  in- 
dustries, agriculture  and  various  other 
areas  of  human  endeavor,  which,  while 
they  may  not  be  composed  of  people 
themselves,  are  entities  deserving  of  con- 
sideration and  which  of  necessity  must 
be  considered  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
operate  as  a  democracy. 


These  are  factors  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  districts  which  representatives,  not 
only  in  State  legislatures,  but  also,  I  re- 
mind the  House,  on  school  boards,  city 
councils  and  all  local  boards  and  agen- 
cies, shoufd  represent. 

There  is  just  no  telling,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  this  theory  or  principle  of  one 
man,  one  vote  will  end.  If  this  Con- 
gress does  not  do  something  to  correct 
that  tragic  mistake  made  by  the  Court 
in  June  of  last  year  we  know  not  where  it 
will  lead.  I  am  hopeful  that  something 
will  be  done  because  it  must  be  done. 
The  salvation  of  the  country  and  the 
Constitution  rest  here  in  this  body  and 
the  other  body,  the  Congress  of  tiie 
Un  ted  States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  wish  to  point  out  an  im- 
portant fact,  that  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue,  this  is  not  a  sectional  issue,  this 
Is  not  a  philosophical  issue.  It  is  how- 
ever the  greatest  domestic  issue  facing 
the  89th  Congress. 

I  recognize  and  respect  the  right  of 
the  Court  to  its  opinions.  Certainly, 
their  decisions  of  last  June  15  represent, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  law  of  the 
land. 

However,  the  Constitution  also  pro- 
vides certain  remedies  and  ways  to  off- 
set Supreme  Court  decisions.  It  is  within 
this  context  that  I  would  comment  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  This 
is  a  highly  important  issue  and  a  highly 
explosive  issue  in  rural  America,  and 
again,  a  most  important  issue. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  is  based 
on  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle.  This 
sounds  good  and,  is  difficult  to  argue  with 
in  some  respects.  Many  States,  includ- 
ing the  State  of  Kansas,  now  have  bal- 
anced representation  in  their  State  leg- 
islative bodies.  We  have  in  Kansas  a 
State  senate  apF>ortioned  on  a  strict  pop- 
ulation basis.  In  our  State  house  of 
representatives  every  one  of  our  105 
counties  has  1  representative  and  20 
additional  seats  are  apportioned  to  more 
populous  counties.  So  we  have — and  by 
and  large  most  people  in  Kansas  feel  we 
have — a  well-balanced  State  legislative 
system.  We  would  like  to  keep  it  that 
way.  That  is  why  we  are  so  concerned 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  last 
June  15.  The  Court  states  in  effect  that 
we  cannot  debase  a  man's  vote.  Each 
man's  vote  is  entitled  ta  the  same  weight 
as  another  man's  vote.  To  carry  this 
one  ridiculous  step  further,  perhaps  the 
Supreme  Court  could  choose  the  can- 
didates, because  some  candidates  are 
more  effective  than  others,  and  members 
of  the  majority  party  or  the  minority 
party,  as  it  may  be,  have  more  or  less 
voice  after  their  elections. 

The  one-man,  one-vote  argument 
holds  little  weight.  Particularly  in  view 
of  the  Patman  resolution — there  will  be 
an  amendment  to  the  Patman  bill — it 
will  provide  the  electorate  must  approve 


any  plan  of  apportionment.  I  certainly 
fcnow  of  no  better  judge  than  the  people 
of  each  State,  and  think  their  opinion 
would  be  far  better  than  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  only  nonpolitical 
body  within  the  American  system. 

The  Court  has  gotten  into  a  political 
thicket,  a  matter  for  political  decisions, 
not  Republican  or  Democrat  decisions, 
but  a  matter  of  political  decisions  to  be 
decided  by  each  State.  Again  it  is  most 
important  we  recognize  this  is  not  a  Re- 
publican issue  or  a  Democrat  issue  or  a 
liberal  issue  or  a  conservative  issue  but 
an  issue  which  will  ultimately  affect 
everyone. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  who  indi- 
cate some  reluctance  in  signing  discharge 
petition  No.  1  that  once  tliose  who  now 
are  pushing  the  one-man,  one-vote 
theory  and  support  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  of  last  June  15  control  our  legis- 
lature, these  same  people,  the  urban 
dominated  legislatures,  will  be  redrawing 
congressional  district  lines.  The  point  is 
that  we  do  have  a  real  interest  in  what 
happens  on  a  State  level.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Kornegay],  it  will  not  only 
work  down  the  ladder  but  up  the  ladder. 

Last  week  I  appeared  before  a  sub- 
committee in  the  other  body  and  my  clos- 
ing remark  was  that  by  the  action  they 
take  in  the  other  body  the  seat  they  save 
may  be  their  own.  If  we  review  the  his- 
tory of  article  V  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  14th  amendment,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  for  some  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  be  apportioned  on  a  strict  popu- 
lation basis  and  many  people  may  have 
this  already  in  mind.  We  can  talk  about 
the  Federal  system  and  the  State's  con- 
sent in  article  V.  but  the  14th  amend- 
ment came  long  after  article  V  in  the 
Constitution.  We  all  have  a  very  direct 
interest  in  apportionment,  and  again  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
making  the  point  that  it  is  not  a  party 
Issue  but  an  issue  for  those  of  us  who 
believe  sincerely  in  trying  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  preserve  for  the  people 
themselves  the  right  to  determine  the 
type  of  government  and  representation 
they  should  have  in  their  State  legisla- 
tures and.  for  that  matter,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  lucid  and  forceful  pres- 
entation and  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  and  the  remarks  of  the  others 
who  have  spoken.  Like  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  I  represent  an  ur- 
ban area,  the  major  urban  area  in  my 
State,  notwithstanding  which  I  feel  be- 
cause of  the  constitutional  principles  at 
stake  it  would  be  wrong  for  our  country 
for  the  Supreme  Court  to  remain  un- 
checked in  this  area  and  that  it  would  be 
right  for  our  country  for  the  sovereign 
States  to  be  permitted  to  have  bicameral 
legislatures  if  that  should  be  the  choos- 
ing of  the  people  of  those  several  States. 


I  feel  nothing  can  be  right  for  my  coim- 
ty  which  is  wrong  for  our  country. 

I  feel  further  that  the  interest  of  the 
people  who  live  in  rural  areas  in  my 
State  and  in  other  States  is  important  to 
all  of  us.  I  am  concerned  that  our  rural 
areas  shall  be  properly  represented  in  the 
State  legislature,  that  their  voice  be 
heard  and  their  interests  be  protected, 
and  that  all  elements  of  our  American 
public  should  be  properly  represented 
both  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels. 
Therefore  I  concur  in  the  gentleman's 
comments  and  congratulate  him  on  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  his  interest  in  this 
very  important  subject. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  gentleman  on  an  excel- 
lent presentation  and  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

The  district  I  represent  contains  the 
second  largest  city  in  Utah,  Ogden.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  and  since  the  campaign 
I  have  taken  a  strong  stand  that  an 
amendment  or  legislation  which  would 
effectuate  the  wishes  of  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well  should  be  passed.  Quite 
frankly  there  have  been  no  demonstra- 
tors in  the  streets  in  Ogden,  there  have 
been  no  mass  meetings  calling  for  my 
scalp,  to  underscore  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  a  political  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  other  Rep- 
resentative, the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  King],  who  is  not  of  my  political 
faith,  and  who  represents  the  largest  city 
in  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  has  joined  with 
me  as  I  have  with  him  and  we  have  both 
introduced  bills  to  effectuate  this  pur- 
pose. We  have  both  signed  the  discharge 
petition  that  would  effectuate  this  and 
as  has  been  stressed  already  I  think  there 
is  not  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most 
Members  that  there  are  considerations 
other  than  people;  and  while  people 
might  be  the  most  important  element 
that  should  be  represented,  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact,  at  least  it  has  been  up  to  this 
point  in  American  history,  that  there  are 
regional  and  geographical  considera- 
tions, there  are  economic  and  social  con- 
siderations that  need  representation  in 
legislative  bodies,  as  well  as  people.  If 
this  were  not  the  case  how  could  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  U.S.  Senate  be 
accepted? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution  to 
the  discussion  today,  and  I  appreciate 
his  interest  in  trying  to  help  preserve  the 
existence  of  the  bicameral  legislature. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.    I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  who  has^ 
been,  likewise,  very  much  Interested  In 
this  subject  and  who  only  last  week  made 
some  very  interesting  and  penetrating 


remarks  on  this  floor  on  this  same 
matter. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding. 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  taking  this 
special  order  to  discuss  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  greatest  constitutional  issue  fac- 
ing the  American  people  in  this  century. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  long 
been  interested  In  this  cause  and  has 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the 
fight  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  whether  any  Member  of  the 
House — I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  I  was  ab- 
sent on  other  business  and  was  not  able 
to  hear  the  first  part  of  the  discussion 
this  afternoon — referred  to  or  read  the 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Post. 
Has  this  editorial  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, no,  it  has  not  been  mentioned  on 
the  floor  today. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  then,  to 
read  this  editorial  from  the  Washinifton 
Post  to  the  gentleman.  To  me  it  is  very, 
very  amusing.    I  read: 

Perilous  Amendment  Boxm 

Maryland's  petition  to  Congress  for  a  con- 
vention to  amend  the  n.S.  Constitution 
would  scarcely  be  noticed  if  It  stood  by 
Itself.  But  this  Is  the  22d  petition  of 
this  kind  to  be  passed  by  State  legislatures 
in  connection  with  the  politically  explosive 
reapportionment  issue.  In  six  additional 
States  the  petition  has  been  passed  by  one 
house  of  the  legislature.  If  action  is  com- 
pleted in  these  six  States  and  six  other 
States  follow  suit,  Congress  will  presumably 
be  under  obligation  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention. 

The  Constitution  Is  very  specific  on  this 
point.  Article  V  says  that  Congress  "on  the 
application  bf  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments."  This  amend- 
ment procedure  has  never  been  used,  but 
once  two-thirds  of  the  States  have  taken 
the  initial  step  Congress  could  call  a  con- 
vention by  a  majority  vote,  and  It  could 
propose  amendments  without  limit — amend- 
ments which  might  or  might  not  be  subse- 
quently ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  without  any  direct  approval  by  Fed- 
eral authorities. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  Congress  would 
let  this  happen.  Yet  the  States  are  rtishlng 
toward  the  convention  idea  at  a  frantic 
pace.  Of  the  22  now  on  record,  18  have 
acted  since  last  December.  The  remaining 
four  had  previously  passed  a  stlffer  resolu- 
tion designed  to  summon  a  convention  that 
would  completely  bar  the  courts  from  any 
decisions  in  the  sphere  of  reapportiorunent. 

In  the  circumstances  Congress  may  be 
virtually  compelled  to  offer  a  constitutional 
amendment  of  its  own  to  allow  the  States 
some  leeway  in  apportioning  their  senates 
along  geographical  and  historical  as  well  as 
population  lines.  Certainly  that  would  be 
preferable  to  calling  a  wide-open  constitu- 
tional convention.  We  are  glad  to  note  that 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  is  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  problem  and  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Intends  to 
do  so  next  month. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  offered  are  much  too  sweeping.  If  an 
amendment  Is  to  be  adopted.  In  our  opinion 
it  should  permit  the  States  with  bicameral 
systems  to  have  only  one  house  deviating 
from   a  strict   apportionment  according   to 
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population.  It  should  leave  the  door  wide 
open  to  apportionment  of  both  houses  on 
tlie  basis  of  p>opulatlon  If  the  States  want  It 
that  way.  It  should  strictly  limit  the  devia- 
tions that  might  be  made  from  the  one-man, 
one-vote  formula  In  the  lntere«ts  of  Reog- 
raphy  and  adherence  to  county  lines  and  It 
should  require  specific  approval  of  such  ap- 
portionment plans  by  the  voters  of  the  State. 
Such  a  carefully  limited  plan  would  not 
amount  to  going  back  to  the  "rotten-borough 
system"  which  Senator  DorcL.*s  so  vigorously 
deplored.  Rather.  It  would  merely  allow  the 
Suites  some  of  the  discretion  that  they  have 
always  exercised  In  shaping  their  own 
government.^.  *-* 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  it  appears 
the  Washington  Post,  which  has  always 
been  a  great  enemy  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  along  the  lines  recommended 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  is  hav- 
ing a  change  of  heart.  Perhaps  they  ai*e 
becoming  aware  of  just  how  moderate 
most  of  the  proposals  pending  are. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  tliere  are  many  people 
within  this  body  and  outside  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  who 
really  do  not  know  just  how  far  the 
Supreme  Court  went  in  the  Colorado 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  In  the  Colo- 
rado case  violated  its  own  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle,  because  it  said  there  that 
even  though  the  people  of  Colorado  had 
chosen  to  have  one  of  its  Houses  based 
upon  geography,  even  though  they  had 
voted  by  a  vote  of  almost  3  to  1  in  state- 
wide voting  to  have  one  of  its  Houses 
based  upon  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion, they  could  not  do  so. 

I  would  like  it  to  be  reemphasized  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  most  of 
the  proposals  which  have  been  on  file 
here  in  the  Congress  and  which  are  now 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
are  indeed  very  mild.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  them  are  quite  sweeping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida is  working  toward  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  permit  the  people 
of  Florida,  the  people  of  Missouri,  the 
people  of  Illinois,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  people  of  New  York  to  choose 
by  a  majority  vote  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  they  want:  is  that  not  cor- 
rect, I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  very 
correct,  and  I  appreciate  his  contribu- 
tions, particularly  the  point  of  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fair- 
ness which  this  contains.  To  me  this  is 
democracy  in  action  when  you  give  the 
people  the  constitutional  right  they 
thought  they  had  for  so  many  years  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  type  of 
legislative  body  they  wish  and  feel  they 
want  in  their  own  individual  States. 

I  ver>'  much  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  , 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  too  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  I 
think  it  is  fine  that  he  should  take  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  we  have  today.    I,  too,  was 


amazed  when  the  Supreme  Court  took 
jurisdiction  of  this  matter. 

Recently  I  was  in  Williamsburg,  and 
saw  a  liistorical  movie  there  in  which 
it  sliows  the  Governor  of  the  new  Vir- 
ginia colony  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
dissolve  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  be- 
cause tiiey  were  remonstrating  against 
an  edict  of  the  King.  Tliat  is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  did 
when  it  entered  into  this  apportionment 
case.  They  in  efifect  said  they  had  the 
right  to  dissolve  Parliament.  Wlien  a 
court  can  dissolve  our  legislative  assem- 
blies, it  is  one  of  the  worst  things  to 
happen  in  my  time. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  constitu- 
tion wliich  says  each  county  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  small  counties  that  liave  one 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  liave 
problems  born  of  scarcity  of  population, 
they  pay  their  share  of  taxes  and,  be- 
cause of  the  smallness  of  their  popula- 
tion, they  need  that  voice  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  the  Penn- 
sylvania reapportionment  rule  is  uncon- 
stitutional within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  which  of  course  is 
preposterous.  In  1774  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  voted  for  that  State  con- 
stitution wherein  they  provided  for  one 
member  from  each  county  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fatm.^nI  should  move.  I 
would  like  to  have  it  move  faster.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  the  referendiun  fea- 
ture attached  to  it.  If  that  is  put 
through  requiring  a  referendum  of  the 
people,  the  big  cities  like  Pittsburgh,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  large  urban  centers, 
will  out-vote  us,  and  those  who  represent 
rural  Pennsylvania  will  be  out,  as  we  are 
today. 

Here  is  another  admonition :  The  State 
under  the  reapportionment  law  should 
have  a  self-executing  penalty.  What 
has  brought  on  our  problems  is  this:  We, 
the  members  of  the  State  legislatures, 
and  I  was  there  for  17  years,  closed  our 
eyes  to  reapportionment  laws  because 
there  were  no  teeth  in  them.  The  court 
took  jurisdiction.  We  brought  it  on  our- 
selves, and  I  say  now  that  if  we  pass  new 
reapportionment  laws  we  should  build 
into  those  laws  a  self-executing  penalty. 

I  have  studied  the  laws  of  all  48  States, 
and  I  think  California  has  the  best  State 
reapportionment  law  of  all.  If  the  Legis- 
lature of  California  fails  to  reapportion 
every  10  years,  as  required,  a  commission 
is  organized  and  It  does  the  job.  The 
courts  do  not  do  it.  The  commission  is 
set  up  to  reapportion  if  the  legislature 
does  not  do  it. 

As  I  say.  let  us  have  this  amendment 
the  way  it  is.  submit  it  to  the  States, 
then  each  State  should  put  in  a  penalty 
clause  so  that  every  10  years  the  job 
will  be  done  and  the  courts  will  not  take 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida.  Unless  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  takes  some  action  to  stop 
the  writing  of  laws  and  overriding  of  the 
Constitution  by  this  alleged  Supreme 
Court  that  we  have,  we  are  going  to  see 
gradually  the  entire  concept  of  govern- 
ment as  we  have  known  it  disappear. 
This  alleged  Supreme  Court  rules.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  Supreme  Court.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  enough  legal  brains 
over  there  from  the  standpoint  of  writ- 
ing law  to  fill  a  pen  with  ink  enough  to 
dot  an  "i".  I  do  not  think  we  have 
enough  people  on  that  Court  who  are 
practical  or  who  know  anything  about 
law. 

This  conclusion  that  with  some  strange 
reasoning  they  arrived  at  over  there  of 
one-man.  one-vote  only  tells  me  and 
should  tell  this  Congress,  we  must  wake 
up  and  assert  our  responsibility.  The 
one-worlders  want  to  do  one  thing  and 
one  thing  alone,  they  want  to  redefine,  so 
to  speak,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  one-man,  one- 
vote  based  on  representation,  as  they  say 
we  must,  then  why  would  the  great  State 
of  New  York  have  only  two  Senators  and 
the  States  small  in  population,  such  as 
Alaska,  have  two. 

I  wonder  how  this  Court  would  rule 
if  it  had  the  opportunity  to  rule  on  the 
apportionment  of  votes  within  the 
United  Nations.  Within  the  United  Na- 
tions, there  are  member  nations  with  a 
population  smaller  than  the  population 
of  my  congressional  district;  and  yet, 
these  nations  have  the  same  vote  that 
the  United  States  has  with  its  population 
of  some  192  million  people. 

These  things  were  written  into  our 
Constitution  by  our  Founding  Fathers  for 
good  reasons.  They  were  written  into 
the  Constitution  to  protect  minorities. 
Yet  here  this  bunch  of  fumbling,  bun- 
gling, so-called  lawyers  come  along  and 
rule  to  change  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  really  intended  to  do  and  what 
our  Constitution  plainly  states.  If  a 
State  has  no  right  to  apportion  one  of  its 
legislative  branches  on  the  basis  of  other 
than  population,  why  is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  not  supposed  to  follow  that 
particular  theory  of  reasoning? 

I  tell  you  that  the  Congress  has  sat 
here  and  allowed  this  bunch  of  people 
who  call  themselves  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  write  the  laws,  to  rewrite 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  reach  out  for  the  power  that  really 
belongs  to  the  people  through  this  Con- 
gress. Unless  you  do  something  about 
reasserting  the  rights  of  the  Congress — 
very  soon,  and  I  see  one  of  my  friends 
smiling — I  predict  that  in  a  short  >.ime 
this  will  come  true:  you  will  have  no 
power  here  in  the  Congress.  When  this 
happens  you  might  as  well  be  elected  and 
stay  home  and  send  your  vote  up  here 
with  a  rubberstamp  and  pass  the  various 
appropriation  bills,  because  apparently 
that  is  all  you  will  ever  have  a  right  to  do. 

That  Is  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
this  country.  Congress  has  allowed  the 
Supreme  Court  to  usurp  powers  given 
you,  and  today  is  telling  you  what  today 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  against  what  we 


have  been  following  for  nearly  200  years 
as  basic  law  and  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's sentiments. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments  and  the  oppor- 
tunity he  has  given  the  House  to  discuss 
this  important  matter  at  thde  time.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  nothing  more  funda- 
mental than  the  problem  of  the  appor- 
tionment of  Representatives.  Certainly, 
there  is  a  very  great  urgency  upon  this 
Congress  to  take  action  at  this  time. 
The  people  of  the  several  States,  almost 
every  time  they  have  themselves  had 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue, 
have  decided  against  the  principle  of  so- 
called  one-man,  one-vote.  On  every  oc- 
casion when  they  have  amended  their 
own  State  constitutions,  and  a  good  many 
States  have  amended  their  State  consti- 
tutions through  the  iiiitiative  and  refer- 
endum, they  have  recognized  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  of  a  balanced  legis- 
lature. 

That  is  the  history  of  Michigan— my 
State.  On  every  occasion  the  people 
have  turned  down  at  the  ballot  box  the 
one-man,  one- vote  principle.  Still  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  now 
says  that  any  other  considerations  are 
unconstitutional.  It  is  shocking  and  I 
cannot  think  of  a  stronger  word  to  use — 
it  Is  shocking  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  should  assert  unto  It- 
self the  power  to  determine  the  structiu-e 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
Because  if  the  Court  has  the  power  to 
determine  the  structure  of  the  legislative 
body,  why  stop  there?  Perhaps  it  can 
also  determine  the  structure  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  uniquely  the  one  branch  in  our 
Government  of  separated  powers  that  is 
not  politically  answerable.  There  is  not 
anything  more  fundamentally  political 
than  the  structure  of  the  representative 
branch  of  government  In  the  States — our 
State  legislatures.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  elected 
by  the  people  and  not  answerable  to 
them,  has  the  power,  as  it  says  it  has,  to 
determine  the  very  structure  of  the 
State  legislative  bodies,  it  follows  that 
it  will  have  the  power  and  can  assert  the 
power  to  determine  the  structure  of  sub- 
ordinate legislative  bodies  like  city  com- 
missions and  county  boards  of  supervi- 
sors and  the  like.  If  that  is  the  case, 
where  does  the  political  power  of  the 
United  States  then  lie?  Not  in  the  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
a  survey  of  the  people  of  my  district 
^^1thin  the  last  month.  I  asked  my  con- 
stituency whether  in  view  of  the  political 
powers  now  being  asserted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  there 
ought  to  be  some  consideration  given  to 
a  restructuring  of  the  Supreme  Court 
itself— perhaps  by  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Supreme  Court  justices  for 
fixed  terms — maybe  12  years.  I  will  state 


on  the  record  that  my  constituency,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  in  this  poll,  over- 
whelmingly supports  the  proposition 
that  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  continue  to  assert  this 
great  political  power  then  the  terms  of 
ofiBce  of  its  own  membership  should  be 
limited  as  to  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  and  for  his  very 
pointed  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  I  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  inequities  exist.  However, 
the  Federal  judiciary  was  never  intended 
to  be  an  instrument  of  political  power. 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  Government  not 
chosen  by  the  people,  nor  at  any  time  is 
it  answerable  to  them. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  a  basic  fact,  that  po- 
litical power  in  our  system  was  to  be 
vested  in  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives.  Federal  judges  are  not 
those  representatives.  Resolving  of  po- 
litical questions  is  not  their  prerogative 
nor  is  it  in  their  rightful  power. 

Judges,  appointed  for  life,  not  answer- 
able to  the  people,  can  mold  the  Ameri- 
can political  system.  Who  are  these 
men?  Just  like  you  and  I  they  are  prone 
to  make  mistakes.  They  are  subject  to 
the  same  greatness  and  good,  the  same 
error  in  judgment  that  any  other  man 
is  subject  to.  While  I  have  the  greatest 
of  respect  for  our  judiciary,  I  believe  and 
feel  they  would  agree  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  human  error. 

Nothing  would  prevent  a  poltically 
oriented  court  from  "gerrymandering" 
districts  to  suit  the  ends  of  its  party. 
The  court  might  be  sincere  in  beheving 
this  was  a  wise  course  of  action;  it  might 
use  all  of  the  faculties  at  its  conmiand 
and  still  arrive  at  what  could  be  an 
erroneous  decision. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
shovdd  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary 
the  authority  to  determine  legislative  dis- 
tricts. We  owe  it  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  place  this  power  in  their 
hands. 

As  I  noted  before,  I  realize  that  in- 
equities exist,  but  what  we  are  heading 
into  is  far  worse  than  that  of  malpro- 
portioned  legislatures.  The  courts  must 
not  be  allowed  to  make  the  law. 

We  should  not  neglect  every  other  sin- 
gle factor  in  determining  our  legislative 
apportionment,  save  population.  Tills 
was  not  the  basic  premise  in  establishing 
our  Federal  Congress.  It  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  founders  of  this  land. 

Only  today  have  we  suddenly  discov- 
ered that  basing  one  house  on  factors 
other  than  population  is  unconstitution- 
al, arriving  at  the  decision  after  one  and 
three-quarter  centuries.  To  arrive  at 
this  decision,  we  had  to  completely  dis- 
regard other  parts  of  the  Constitution 
which  are  just  as  germane  and  just  as 
important  as  those  which  the  Court  has 
strained  in  order  to  reach  this  decision. 

This  is  not  an  idle  question. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  Congress 
should  act  do  so  with  the  sincere  feeling 
that  this  is  a  basic  and  very  profound 
constitutional  question. 

In  our  bicameral  system  of  State  legis- 
latures, adopted  by  all  but  one  of  our 
States,  one  house  is  based  on  population 
and  the  other  on  factors  other  than  pop- 


ulation. There  is  another  factor  in  the 
legislative  process  I  would  mention — the 
Governors  of  the  States. 

The  Governor  participates  in  the  legis- 
lative process  by  veto  or  by  threat  of 
veto.  He,  too,  is  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  and  is  in  fact  a  third  arm  of 
the  legislative  process,  working  in  con- 
cert with  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Out  of  this  concensus  comes  the  law  of 
our  land.  This  ha!^  been  our  tradition, 
our  heritage,  and  until  now,  our  law. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  In  this  Cham- 
ber, the  late  Justice  Frankfurter  sounded 
the  alarm  in  one  of  the  initial  cases  when 
he  pointed  out  in  liis  dissenting  opinion: 

The  Ck)tirt  today  reversed  a  uniform  course 
of  decisions  established  by  a  dozen  cases,'  in- 
cluding one  by  which  the  very  claim  now 
sustained  was  unanimously  rejected  only 
five  years  ago.  *  •  •  Such  a  massive  re- 
pudiation of  the  experience  of  our  past  in 
asserting  destructively  novel  Judicial  power 
demands  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  role  of 
this  Covut  in  our  constitutional  scheme. 
Disregard  of  inherent  limits  in  the  effective 
exercise  of  the  Cotirfs  "Judicial  power"  not 
only  presages  the  futility  of  Judicial  Inter- 
vention in  the  essentially  political  conflict 
of  forces  by  which  the  relation  between  pop- 
ulation and  representation  has  time  out  of 
mind  been  and  is  now  determined.  It  may 
well  Impair  the  Court's  position  as  the  ulti- 
mate organ  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord],  spoke 
on  this  same  issue  here  last  Monday.  He 
pointed  out  a  speech  by  the  then  Gover- 
nor of  California,  who  now  serves  as  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
which  the  Governor  said : 

Many  California  counties  are  far  more  Im- 
portant in  the  life  of  the  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  population 
of  the  State.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
never  been  in  favor  of  restricting  their  repre- 
sentation to  the  State  senate  to  a  strictly 
population  basis.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  Foxxndlng  Fathers  of  our  country 
gave  balanced  representation  to  the  States  of 
the  Union,  equal  representation  In  one  House 
and  proportionate  representation  In  the 
other.  Moves  have  been  made  to  upset  the 
balanced  representation  in  our  State  even 
though  it  has  served  us  well  and  is  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  American  tradition  and 
the  pattern  of  our  National  Government. 

The  reapportionment  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  have  had  an  Impact 
on  virtually  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  flow  of  court  and  legislative  action 
begun  by  the  Court's  precedent  shatter- 
ing decision  in  Baker  against  Carr  in 
1962  was  sharply  accelerated  by  a  group 
of  June  1964  decisions  in  which  the  Court 
ruled  that  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple must  apply  to  each  house  in  every 
State  legislature. 

Diiring  1964,  State  and  Federal  comis 
declared  the  apportionment  plans  of  32 
States  to  be  unconstitutional.  State  leg- 
islatures reapportioned  themselves  in  10 
States  and  the  courts  did  the  job  for 
them  in  another  4  States.  At  the  start  of 
1965,  24  States  were  under  court  order 
to  reapportion  before  the  next  State  leg- 
islature eiections. 

The  State  of  Colorado  presents  an  in- 
teresting study.  Colorado  voters  ap- 
proved a  plan  in  1962  which  provided  for 
house  districts  to  be  based  on  population 
and  the  senate  on  factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation, the  same  political  system  which 
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governs  these  United  States.  However, 
despite  its  overwhelming  approval  by  the 
people  of  Colorado,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  this  plan  invalid.  Here  we  find  the 
people  of  a  sovereign  State  overruled  by 
the  Court — a  body  not  elected  by  them, 
not  answerable  to  any  body  of  electors. 

There  are  those  of  us  in  this  House 
who  sincerely  believe  that  a  great  con- 
stitutional question  is  at  stake.  Will 
the  Supreme  Court  make  the  laws  for 
this  land  or  will  it  be  the  Congress? 
That  is  the  question,  the  basic  question, 
with  which  we  are  faced. 

We  seek  to  present  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  constitutional 
amendment.  We  seek  to  allow  them 
to  determine  the  form  of  government 
which  they  desire.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  democratic. 

We  seek  not  to  condone  malappor- 
tionment. We  recognize  the  problems 
which  we  are  faced  with.  However,  we 
feel  that  we  have  a  right,  and  a  duty, 
to  provide  the  American  people  a  choice 
of  the  type  of  legislature  by  which  they 
will  be  governed. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  one  house  should 
be  based  strictly  on  population  and  the 
other  house  based  on  factors  other  than 
strictly  population.  This  would  pre- 
serve what  has  been  a  historic  concept, 
one  which  we  chng  to  in  our  Federal 
Government. 

This  is  not  an  idle  question.  It  is  a 
basic  question,  one  which  will  determine 
the  course  of  our  Government.  This 
question  should  be  clarified  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt.  If  the  people  of  this 
Nation  want  and  believe  in  a  govern- 
ment where  one  house  of  their  State 
legislature  is  not  based  strictly  on  popu- 
lation, they  should  have  that  right. 
Conversely,  if  they  do  not  want  that 
type  of  State  legislature,  they  have  that 
right  also. 

It  is  not  for  the  courts  to  make  that 
determination.  It  is  for  the  Congress, 
and  other  elected  officials,  answerable  to 
the  people,  who  have  that  right. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  the  amend- 
ment which  we  propose.  It  would  allow 
for  an  individual  State  to  pattern  its 
government  on  the  sound  basis  which 
forms  the  basis  for  our  Federal  struc- 
ture. While  one  house  would  have  to 
be  based  on  population,  as  is  our  own 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  other 
house  could  consider  other  factors. 

The  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple would  have  to  come  up  with  a  plan. 
They  know  their  State  best;  they  know 
its  problems.  They  would  be  checked  by 
the  Governor,  elected  by  all  of  the  people 
who  could  veto  their  proposal  and  thus 
generally  would  have  a  voice  in  the  deci- 
sion. 

Then  the  plan  would  have  to  go  to 
the  people.  Only  after  the  people  of  the 
particular  State  had  acted  would  it  be- 
come the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  fair 
solution.  We  are  placing  this  question 
squarely  where  it  should  be — with  the 
people 

As  you  well  know,  Congress  cannot  pass 
a  constitutional  amendment.  We  can 
only  propose.    Then  it  will  be  up  to  the 
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individual  States  to  either  adopt  or  reject 
this  amendment. 

I  urge  that  we  give  the  American  peo- 
ple this  right.  I  urge  that  we  bring  this 
matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Let  us 
debate  the  issue.  Then  let  us  make  a 
decision  based  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  this  is  our  duty,  for 
if  the  law  of  the  land  determining  the 
makeup  of  our  State  legislatures  Is  to  be 
changed,  let  Congress  make  that  change. 

Let  us  not  shirk  this  duty. 


THE    20TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
CAPTURE  OF  REMAGEN  BRIDGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RousH).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hechler]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7,  1945.  a  small  band  of  American 
armored  infantrymen  and  tankers  sur- 
prised German  defenders  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Rhine  River  at  Remagen,  and 
crossed  the  bridge  before  it  could  be 
blown  up. 

In  celebrating  the  20th  anniversary  of 
this  dramatic  event.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  underline  the  fact  that  the 
capture  of  this  vital  bridge  crossing 
saved  thousands  of  American  lives  and 
shortened  the  war  in  Europe  by  several 
months.  Truly,  it  was  a  moment  for 
history. 

What  occurred  at  Remagen  bridge  on 
March  7,  1945.  is  incredible,  as  we  re- 
view the  events  today.  By  all  odds,  the 
bridge  should  have  been  destroyed,  and 
In  fact,  the  German  defenders  did  make 
every  effort  to  destroy  it.  When  they 
fired  the  demolition  charge,  the  bridge 
seemed  to  lift  up  from  its  foundations, 
and  then  miraculously  fell  back — se- 
verely damaged,  shaken,  but  still  stand- 
ing. At  this  point,  not  knowing  whether 
the  bridge  would  hold  them,  the  first 
American  troops  dashed  across  to  estab- 
lish a  toehold  east  of  the  Rhine.  On  the 
night  of  March  7.  we  sent  tanks  across  the 
shaky  bridge. 

Within  24  hours  of  the  first  crossing, 
8.000  American  troops  and  vehicles  had 
crossed  the  bridge,  which  was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  Then  pontoon  and 
treadway  bridges  were  built  by  the  en- 
gineers, while  repairs  were  being  made  to 
the  main  bridge.  The  main  bridge  col- 
lapsed without  warning  on  March  17, 
1945,  carrying  to  their  deaths  28  Ameri- 
can engineers  who  were  working  fever- 
ishly to  strengthen  the  structure.  But  by 
this  time,  the  pontoon  bridges  had  been 
completed  and  were  carrying  traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  capture  of  the  Rema- 
gen bridge  is  an  epic  of  American  cour- 
age and  initiative.  As  several  German 
generals  remarked  to  me  after  the  war. 
"It  could  have  happened  in  no  army  but 
the  American  Army." 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  compliment  my  colleague. 


the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr 
Hechler]  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Nation  to  the  fact  that 
this  day,  or  approximately  this  day  does 
commemorate  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine 
over  the  Remagen  Bridge.  The  gentle- 
man  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
book  "The  Bridge  at  Remagen."  which 
accurately  and  colorfully  records  this 
historic  event  which  was  so  Instrumental 
in  hastening  the  defeat  of  the  powerful 
Germany  army.  The  commander  of  that 
first  tank  which  crossed  the  Remagen 
Bridge  on  that  black  night  was  Sgt. 
William  J.  Goodson.  who  resides  In  my 
district.  It  Is  In  the  recalling  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  few  that  we  realize  the 
extent  of  the  contribution  of  so  many 
during  the  years  of  World  War  II. 

One  extraordinary  exploit  took  place 
20  years  ago  this  past  Sunday.  It  was 
on  that  March  7  of  1945  that  a  handful 
of  men  captured  the  Remagen  Bridge 
across  the  Rhine  River.  In  so  doing  they 
eliminated  the  need  for  an  assault  cross- 
ing which  would  have  cost  thousands  in 
casualties. 

The  backgrounds  of  the  Individuals 
who  made  up  th<s  handful  blended  Into 
those  of  their  fellow  soldiers.  The  war 
years  over  they  again  blended  into  the 
background  of  their  fellow  citizens.  One 
of  these  was  employed  In  a  furniture 
plant  in  his  hometown.  He  returned 
from  the  war  to  pick  up  his  peacetime 
operations.  He  married.  He  became  the 
father  of  twins.  He  now  works  in  a  large 
industrial  plant. 

There  are  not  many  of  his  fellow 
workers,  neighbors,  and  fr'^nds  who 
realize  William  J.  Goodson.  of  Pendleton, 
Ind..  was  one  of  this  small  group  who 
were  awarded  the  Distin^^ulshed  Service 
Cross  for  the  bravery  they  exhibited  In 
this  single  act  which  contributed  so  much 
to  shortening  the  war.  There  are  few 
who  know  he  was  the  commander  of  the 
first  tank  to  cross  the  Remacen  Bridge 
to  establish  that  vital  bridgehead. 

There  were  15  million  Americans  who 
were  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  In  recalling  this  one 
single  hour  in  the  life  of  one  member 
of  this  citizens  Army  we  realize  again 
what  extraordinaiT  soldiers  they  were. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too.  would 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  calling  to  the  attention  of  the- 
House  the  anniversary  of  this  great  mili- 
tary event  in  the  history  of  our  country— 
the  canture  of  the  Remagen  Bridge  across 
the  Rhine.  I  want  to  also  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague  for  bring- 
ing this  remarkable  feat  to  our  attention 
and  also  for  writing  an  outstanding  book 
on  the  Remagen  Bridge.  tHled  "The 
Bridge  at  Remagen."  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeapu«s  and  to  all 
those  interested  in  true  military  history. 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
one  of  the  first  to  cross  the  Remagen 
Brldee  wns  John  Grimbnll  fro'^  Colum- 
bia, sr..  who  is  now  p  dl^tlnonilshed  and 
able  judge  of  the  South  Carolina  circuit 
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rmrt  whom  we  all  love  and  admire.  He 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal. 
Presidential  Unit  Citation,  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  for  taking  a 
leading  role  in  the  crossing  of  the  Rema- 
gen Judge  Grimball  is  married  to  the 
former  Caroline  Gordon  Belser,  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  and  is  the  father  of  five 
children.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  prior  to  his  election  as 
circuit  judge  in  early  1960. 

On  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Rema- 
gen crossing  a  group  including  Judge 
Grimball  met  at  the  White  House  with 
former  President  Eisenhower.  At  that 
time  it  was  generally  agreed  that  one  of 
the  most  stirring  moments  of  World  War 
n  occurred  during  the  crossing  of  the 
Remagen.  The  tanks  were  braced  for 
the  initial  crossing  and  each  man  waited 
for  the  order.  Suddenly  the  radio  was 
heard  amid  complete  silence  in  each 
tank.  The  order  from  the  commanding 
officer  was  clear  and  to  the  point — "Lieu- 
tenant Grimball,  get  to  the  bridge."  For 
a  moment  there  was  a  pause  and  Lieuten- 
ant Grimball  replied  in  a  rich  southern 
accent  that  could  be  mistaken  by  no  one, 
"Sir.  I'm  already  at  the  bridge." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  for  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  as  well  as  those  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indian  [Mr.  Roush]  . 
There  were  13  individuals  who  were 
awarded  Distinguished  Service  Crosses, 
members  of  the  combat  engineers,  the 
armored  infantry,  and  tankers  for  this 
exploit  on  the  7th  of  March  1945. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  20  years 
ago  yesterday,  on  March  7,  1945,  a  small 
but  valiant  group  of  American  soldiers 
took  action  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
blowing  up  the  strategic  bridge  at 
Remagen.  That  action,  in  the  consid- 
ered opinion  of  our  top  military  leaders, 
saved  the  lives  of  many  American 
soldiers. 

For  that  heroic  action  under  enemy 
fire  13  men  were  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross.  One  of  the  men 
taking  part  in  that  memorable  action 
and  winner  of  the  DSC  Is  Mr.  Joseph 
Petrencsik.  12547  Firsby  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land, who  I  am  proud  to  say  is  one 
of  my  constituents. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  that 
battle  at  the  bridge  of  Remagen.  Two 
of  the  men  who  were  honored  for  brav- 
ery there  have  passed  on  to  their  re- 
ward. We  have  not  forgotten  them,  or 
those  who  are  still  with  us.  By  recalling 
this  day,  we  honor  the  memory  of  all 
those  Americans  who  demonstrated  out- 
standing bravery  under  fire  and  remind 
this  generation  of  young  Americans  that 
our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  re- 
quires men  of  strong  heart  and  courage 
to  defend  it.  This  has  been  true  in 
every  generation  and  today  we  see  the 
truth  of  its  meaning  in  the  organized 
assault  against  human  freedom  which 
grips  the  world. 

I  commend  our  colleague.  Ken 
Hechler,  who  himself  was  one  of  the 


small  group  of  courageous  Americans  at 
Remagen,  for  keeping  alive  the  memory 
of  his  comrades  in  arms  on  that  day 
when  bold  and  resolute  action  by  a  few 
spared  the  lives  of  many. 


RECENT  VISIT  OF  ITALIAN  ARTISTS 
TO  WHITE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  highly  privileged  to  be 
present  when  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son met  with  a  group  of  visiting  Italian 
artists  in  the  White  House  on  Friday, 
February  26. 1965. 

The  President's  generous  act  of  Invit- 
ing the  120  visiting  artists  is  indicative 
of  both  his  great  friendship  for  the 
Italian  people  and  his  warm  regard  for 
their  sustained  contribution  to  the  art 
and  culture  of  the  world. 

These  artists  arrived  in  New  York  City 
on  February  25  on  a  good  will  tour,  spon- 
sored by  the  Italian-American  Labor 
Council  of  which  Luigi  Antonini  is  presi- 
dent. Among  the  better  known  members 
of  the  group  are  Luclo  Fontana,  Aldo 
Matteottl.  Gianni  Dova.  Countess  Ros- 
sella  Rossi  Scotti.  Adriana  Zanoletti, 
Agemore  Fabbi,  and  Bruno  Rossi.  While 
in  New  York  the  group  will  assist  in  a 
benefit  for  the  Italian  Hospital  and  the 
Polyclinic  of  New  York.  The  group  is 
comprised  of  the  following  artists: 

Almone  Nino,  Torino;  Ajolfl  Ella,  Ber- 
gamo; Albertoni Fillppo,  Bologna;  Ardig6 
Alessandro.  Cremona;  Arrigoni  Sergio, 
Milano;  Barscigli^  Raffaele,  Sorrento; 
Bartolini  Duilio,  Milano;  Bergamo 
Renzo,  Milano;  Balansino  Giovanni, 
Rescalda  (Milano). 

Benedini  Gabriella,  Milano;  Bittanti 
Lidia.  Cremona;  Bianchi  Luigi.  Bologna; 
Boccato  Angelo,  Milano;  Bocchini  Mario, 
Cesena;  BoUini  Dino,  Gallarate;  Bonetti 
Antonio,  Ferrara;  Bosisio  Carla,  Milano; 
Boveri  Fiorella,  Blella;  Budigna  Luciano, 
Milano. 

Cuglioni  Ernesto,  Roma;  Calandri 
Mario,  Torino;  Callegari  Ducci,  Milano; 
Calvi  Aldo,  Milano;  Carlino  Silvana, 
Biella;  Cappello  Carmelo,  Milano; 
Chicco  Riccardo.  Torino;  Chiarelli  Luigi, 
Milano;  Ciucci  Giovanni,  Pisa;  Colonna 
Ezio,  Torino. 

D'Anzi  Giovanni,  Milano;  De  Valle 
Beppe.  Torino;  Di  Prata  Oscar.  Brescia; 
Dova  Gianni.  Milano;  Dova.  moglie  di 
Gianni;  Dobrodzek  James,  Roma;  Ercole 
Marcello,  Avezzano;  Di  Leo  Adri,  Roma: 
Falzonl  GIullo.  Milano;  Fantuzzi  Eliano, 
Roma;  Fedeli  Angela,  Milano. 

Felcini  Egle,  Roma;  Flarer  Franco. 
Padova;  Fontana  Teresita;  Francesconi 
Giancarlo.  Ravenna;  Frattini  Angelo, 
Varese;  Frattini  Vittore.  Varese;  Fabbri 
Agenore,  Milano;  Fabbri  Caterina,  Mi- 
lano; Garino  Piero,  Torino. 

Gastini  Marco,  Torino;  Gastaldelli 
Giuseppe.  Milano;  Gianpistone-Giovan- 
ni  Pistone,  Roma;  Giangradi  Gaetano. 
Ravenna:  Greco  Aldo.  Torino;  Guerrini 
Mario,  Milano;  Hoehs  Liselotte,  Vene- 


zla;  Lando  Landix;  Lisimberti  Idelbene, 
Milano;  Longaretti  Trento.  Bergamo. 

Guidotti  Ferruccio,  Bergamo;  Ludo- 
visi  Felice,  Roma;  Mazaroli  Ricciotti, 
Ravenna;  Masetti  Germano.  Ronchi  del 
Legionari;  Macciani  Buti  Ada.  Milano; 
Monti  Augusto,  Milano;  Magnani  Luigi, 
Roma;  Malerba  Aldo,  Milano;  Mademi 
Giuseppe,  Bergamo;  Matteottl  Aldo,  Mi- 
lano. 

Marussi  Garibaldo.  Milano;  Milanl 
Milena.  Milano;  Mirabella  Saro.  Roma; 
Monty  Nancy.  Roma;  Monti  Rolando. 
Roma;  Miele  Franco,  Roma;  Nastasio 
Alessandro,  Milano;  Onofri  Guido, 
Ravenna;  Orlggi  Roberto,  Como;  Morello 
Vittorio,  Padova. 

Panigati  Amalia,  Milano;  Paulucci 
delle  Roncole  Enrico.  Torino;  Pallozzi 
Gaetano,  Sulmona;  Poggiali  Giulio  Vito. 
Roma;  Pozzi  Pippo,  Biella;  Ranzi  Angelo. 
Ravenna. 

Ramella  Giorgio,  Torino;  Rigamonti 
Luigi,  Milano;  Robaudi  Mario,  Milano; 
Rock  Adami  Tomaso.  Firenze;  Rosai 
Bruno,  Firenze. 

Rosa  Peter,  Milano;  Rossello  Mario, 
Milano;  Rossello  Anna,  Milano;  Rossl- 
Scotti  Luigi,  Montepetriolo,  Perugia: 
Rossi-Scotti  Rossella,  Montepetriolo,  Pe- 
rugia (nataPietraGiovanna) ;  Russo  An- 
tonio, Roma;  Russo  Giuseppe,  Torino; 
Rufini  Inga,  Perugia ;  Ricci  Dante,  Roma. 
Sambonet  Roberto,  Milano;  Salviettl, 
Antonio,  Varese;  Spigai  Max.  Roma; 
Scuderi  Riccardo,  Milano;  Sidoli  Arnol- 
do.  Milano;  Scanavlno  Emilio.  Genova; 
Soffiantino  Giacomo,  Torino;  Sarri  Ser- 
gio, Torino;  Sodo  Francesco  Vittorio, 
Lecce;  Santi  Armando,  B  ella. 

Sgarzi  Umberto,  Bologna;  Salvatore 
Anna,«,oma;  Sarra  Manlio,  Roma;  Si- 
mone  Dante,  Roma;  Tanzi  Gaetano, 
Roma;  Tirinnanzi  Njno.  Roma;  Tres- 
sich-Mademi  Erminia,  Bergamo;  Sinis- 
calco  Mario,  Roma  (Sinisca) ;  Tarantino 
Giuseppe,  Torino. 

Tenconi  Sandra,  Milano;  Stella  Maria, 
Milano ;  Marzorati/Volonte  Rosanna, 
Como;  Platinetti  Fulvio,  Biella;  Flora 
Attilio,  Milano;  Giorcelli  Cecilia,  Casale 
Monferrato;  Villa  Anita,  Sesto  S.  Giovan- 
ni, Milano;  Liuzzo  Bepi,  Udine;  Semeraro 
Piero,  Pisa. 

Pirovano  Ernesto,  Milano;  Gajani  Gio- 
vaimi,  Milano;  Ruggeri  Giovarmi,  Mi- 
lano; Pin  Giuseppe  (Giupin  in  arte), 
Milano;  Vivaldi  Italo,  Roma;  Vangelll 
Antonio,  Roma;  Viano  Luigi,  Torino; 
Zanoletti  Adriana.  Milano;  Zanoletti 
Guido,  Genova;  Ghita  Hussar,  Milano; 
Riso  Ventura.  Milano. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  that  the 
President  in  welcoming  the  group 
stressed  the  magnificent  contribution 
which  the  Italian  people  and  Americans 
of  Italian  descent  have  made  continu- 
ously to  the  artistic  and  cultural  life 
of  mankind.  I  think  it  was  most  fitting 
that  these  visitors  should  hear  from  our 
President  the  degree  of  importance 
which  he  and  the  American  people  at- 
tach to  the  contribution  wh^ch  Italian 
artists  have  made  in  all  fields  of  art  and 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  President's 
remarks  on  this  occasion. 


\ 
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Remarks  op  the  President  to  a  Group  of 
Italwn  Artists  in  the  Diplomatic  Recep- 
tion Room.  February  26,  1965 

The  President:  Mr.  Ambassador.  Congress- 
man RooNET.  ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  am  so 
pleased  to  welcome  you  to  the  White  House 
this  morning.  I  am  so  happy  that  you  could 
come  and  visit  our  people  and  our  country. 
I  have  had  many  memorable  visits  in  Italy. 
I  have  been  there  some  half  dozen  times  and 
the  thing  that  I  could  wish  most  for  you 
would  be  that  you  would  be  received  In 
America  with  the  friendship  and  hospitality 
equivalent  to  that  given  me  when  I  visited 
your  country. 

Your  country  and  mine  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  in  the  able  and  distinguished 
hands  of  your  great  Ambassador. 

He  told  you  of  the  many  great  and  con- 
structive accomplishments  and  contributions 
of  Americans  of  Italian  descent. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  have  observed  and 
have  had  a  chance  to  meet  one  of  my  good 
friends  who  is  an  Italian  of  American  de- 
scent— Mx.  Jack  Valenti.  And  if  you  don't 
think  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  attributes 
and  good  qualities  of  the  Italians,  why  you 
Just  don't  know  Valenti. 

So  we  welcome  you  this  morning  as  a 
trusted  ally  and  great  friend  of  the  American 
Nation.  But  as  artists  I  also  welcome  you  as 
citizens  of  our  common  civilization  and  as 
men  and  women  trying  to  express  the  com- 
mon experience  of  the  human  race. 

Before  my  country  was  ever  born  the  great 
artists  of  your  country  were  creating  works 
which  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  life 
of  Western  civilization.  The  modern  world 
was  born  In  Italy  and  much  of  American 
accomplishment  Is  based  on  the  ideas  and 
the  creations  which  have  come  to  us  from 
Italy. 

So  I  am  always  very  glad  to  meet  with 
and^  visit  with  and  to  talk  with  the  artists. 
Two  of  my  favorite  paintings  which  hang  In 
my  bedroom  at  the  ranch  are  by  Antonlni 
and  are  paintings  of  the  "Italian  Farm  Boy" 
and  "Italian  Farm  Girl." 

It  (is  only  the  freeman  who  can  dare  to 
strike  away  the  bonds  of  conventions  and 
the  claims  of  the  Ideology  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  world  as  he  sees  it.  It  Is  only  when 
men  and  women  are  free  can  they  shape  the 
Intensely  personal  vision  which  is  the  heart 
of  the  artistic  enterprise.  So  I  am  sure 
that  yould  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
artists  have  a  very  high  pyersonal  stake  in  the 
defense  of  freedom. 

And  so  I  would  remind  you  that  all  the 
rest  of  us  have  a  very  high  stake  in  seeing 
that  you  remain  free  so  that  we  may  learn 
and  so  we  may  receive  pleasure  and  so  we 
may  be  greatly  enriched  by  all  you  do. 

The  rebuilding  of  postwar  Italy  has  truly 
been  a  miracle.  But  It  would  have  been 
equally  a  miracle  If  the  arts  had  not  flour- 
ished In  modern  Italy.  For  your  country 
in  good  times  and  In  bad  has  always  been 
among  the  leaders  in  creativity  and  In 
thought  and  I  want  each  of  you  to  know  how 
very  grateful  we  are  for  the  rich  Inheritance 
that  we  have  received  from  Italy  and  how 
glad  we  are  to  see  you  here,  knowing  that 
Italy  win  continue  to  enrich  the  life  of  man 
In  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  am  so  happy  that  Congressman  Rooket, 
who  has  visited  your  country  many  times  too 
could  be  here  with  me  this  morning  to  re- 
ceive you.  because  we  hope  that  this  trip 
of  yours  will  be  only  one  of  many  of  your 
countrymen  who  come  to  see  our  country. 

We  truly  believe  that  If  we  can  learn  to 
know  each  other  better  we  are  more  likely 
to  live  In  peace  together. 


CRISIS  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.   SKUBITZ.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  the  President  laid  before  the 
House  his  message  on  cities — a  philo- 
sophical discourse  on  the  degradation, 
cruelty,  and  misei-y  found  to  exist  in  our 
urban  aieas.  Many  ill-defined  problems 
and  even  more  vague  solutions  were  set 
forth.  The  task  is  described  as  put- 
ting— and  I  quote — "the  highest  concerns 
of  our  people  at  the  center  of  urban 
growth  and  activity."  The  problems  we 
are  told — and  again  I  quote — "call  for 
beauty  and  nature,  recreation,  and  an 
end  to  racial  discrimination." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  the  good  life,  and  the  need  to  revita- 
lize our  cities.  One  understands  the  po- 
litical amenities  of  these  things.  Quite 
obviously,  however,  the  President  hajs 
failed  to  recognize  or  appreciate  the 
critical  problems  of  one  of  the  most  vital 
segments  of  our  metropolitan  areas.  To 
have  omitted,  utterly,  what  surely  is  one 
of  the  central  problems  of  urban  life — 
the  crisis  of  small  business — is  shocking. 
I  am  appalled  at  the  total  omission  of  all 
reference  to  the  problems  of  businesses — 
and  particularly  small  businesses — in  our 
cities. 

Four  and  one-half  million  small  busi- 
nesses, representing  95  percent  of 
America's  total  business  population,  are 
today  faced  with  a  multitude  of  vexing 
problems  which  challenge  their  very 
existence.  These  small  businesses  are 
the  very  heart  of  urban  vitality.  They 
provide  revenue,  they  provide  employ- 
ment, to  mention  only  two  contributions, 
without  which  no  city  can  exist.  Yet, 
these  businesses  disappear  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  before  the  onslaught 
of  neighborhood  decay,  urban  renewal, 
shopping  center  construction,  and  other 
equally  disruptive  forces,  or  destructive 
changes  in  urban  areas. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation, began  in  the  last  Congress  a  series 
of  hearings  to  study  these  critical  prob- 
lems. Some  of  us  recall  that  as  recently 
as  last  November,  the  Honorable  Eugene 
B.  Foley,  SBA  Administrator,  had  some 
very  cogent  words  on  this  subject.  He 
described  the  small  businessman  in  the 
central  city  as  being  caught  in  a  "pat- 
tern of  urban  deterioration  and  revolu- 
tion, a  revolution  In  population,  a  revolu- 
tion in  merchandising,  a  revolution  in 
shopping  habits,  a  revolution  in  trans- 
portation." 

Apparently.  Mr.  Johnson  is  unaware 
of,  or  indifferent  to  this  situation.  It 
would  be  expected  that  he  would  have 
shown  himself  cognizant  of  this  deterio- 
ration and  revolution,  even  If  he  did  not 
choose  to  propose  specific  remedies.  But, 
I  have  searched  his  message  in  vain  for 
any  consideration  or  mention  of  the  "for- 
gotten man" — Mr.  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee — and  I  can 
speak  only  for  them — will  continue,  with 
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even  greater  dedication,  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Nation's  small  businessmen. 
I  hope  the  indifference  of  the  President 
will  not  deter  or  debar  my  colleagues  of 
the  majority  from  joining  us  in  these 
efforts. 


THERE'S  GOOD  NEWS  TONIGHT 
Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  recall  with  keen  satisfac- 
tion and  delight  one  of  the  great  com- 
mentators of  our  country,  Mr.  Gabriel 
Heatter.  Who  can  ever  forget  that 
inimitable  voice  of  his,  his  warm  spirit, 
and  his  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
news  and  that  expression  of  his  we 
heard  so  often,  "There's  good  news  to- 
night." 

I  am  proud  to  say  he  is  now,  and  has 
for  some  years  been  a  resident  of  my 
district.  He  is  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  the  Greater  Miami  area,  still  a 
dramatic  and  inspiring  commentator 
now  on  television. 

He  is  a  man  of  warm  heart,  brilliant 
mind,  deep  humanitarian  interest,  great 
vision,  and  great  faith.  He  is,  indeed, 
a  great  American  and  a  charming  gen- 
tleman. I  am  pleased  to  offer  one  of  his 
recent  broadcasts  about  the  Great  So- 
ciety to  which  President  Johnson  has 
dedicated  himself  and  our  Government. 
I  believe  all  who  read  this  Record  will 
not  only  be  delighted  but  inspired  by  it: 
If  you  meet  a  man  coming  down  the 
street  talking  to  himself  loud  enough  for 
you  to  hear — please  don't  be  alarmed.  It's 
only  me.  One  of  my  bad  habits  is  to  keep 
up  a  running  argument  with  a  man  I  call 
Mr.  History.  He  is  always  telling  me  how 
many  things  can't  be  done — and  I  am  telling 
him  he  can  be  as  wrong  as  I  can. 

Right  now  we  are  arguing  about  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society.  I  am  saying  It 
can  and  will  and  must  happen.  And  that 
Impudent  fellow,  Mr.  History,  keeps  telling 
me  I  am  a  dreamer.  Only  a  few  hours  ago 
I  seemed  to  hear  him  say  there  has  never 
been  a  Great  Society;  no  one  ever  won  a  war 
on  poverty;  he  Is  giving  me  that  old  cliche, 
about  the  rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor 
getting  children. 

And  I  am  telling  him,  do  you  remember 
the  day  a  man  named  Franklin  Roosevelt 
said  we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself? 
Tell  me,  Mr.  History,  have  you  ever  known 
a  few  words  to  electrify  people  so  much — to 
new  hope;  you  thought  they  were  Just 
words  Just  as  you  think  Johnson's  Great 
Society  Is  nothing  but  words — you  were 
wrong  in  F.D.R.'s  time — you  are  Jus-,  as 
wrong  now. 

Of  course,  I  will  admit  there  are  times  when 
history's  facts  and  figures  overwhelm  me.  As 
when  I  claim  Johnson  will  not  be  rushed  or 
pushed  into  a  major  war  and  history  replies, 
you  have  a  short  memory.  Woodrow  Wilson 
had  the  same  determination  to  keep  out  of 
war.  It  was  his  ticket  when  he  ran  for  re- 
election. But  Germany  forced  his  hand  and 
he  had  to  fight.  What  makes  you  think 
It  can't  happen  to  Johnson. 

And  then  he  argues  with  me  at  night — 
when  I  am  trying  to  sleep — only  last  night  he 
said  do  you  remember  F.D.R.'8  promise — no 


American  boys  would  be  sent  to  fight  on 
^!relen  soil— and  how  soon  after  we  were  on 
our  way  to  fighting  World  War  II  on  foreign 
cnll?  He  certainly  has  his  facts  and  figures, 
Mit  I  said  you  overlook  one  very  Important 
fact— there  "was  no  atomic  bomib  when  either 
Wilson  or  P.D.R.  had  to  go  to  war.  There  Is 
one  today  and  its  Just  about  the  most  power- 
ful argument  peace  ever  had.  so  just  hold 
vour  horses,  Mr.  History,  before  you  decide 
kbout  Johnson.  The  bomb  cat  make  all  the 
difference. 

After  all.  what  Is  a  Great  Society.'  A  war 
to  end  poverty,  a  war  to  provide  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  children  for  an  education; 
a  lob  for  everyone  willing  to  work.  Why 
should  that  sound  Impossible?  The  fact 
that  we  have  a  President  who  ^ares  to  dream 
It  and  believe  It  Is  a  good  sign  It  can  happen. 

I  remember  a  day  In  Washington  In  1929 
when  a  man  was  pointed  out  to  me  and  some- 
one said.  "There  goes  a  mlllltrtialre;  take  a 
good  look  at  him,  you  may  never  see  an- 
other before  long."  I  don't  know  of  any 
computer  smart  enough  to  count  all  we  have 
today.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  oomnuter  who 
would  ever  dare  predict  today's  figures  on 
employment,  on  personal  Income,  on  cars,  on 
the  number  of  people  forced  to  diet  because 
we  have  too  much  food.  Hotw  about  that, 
Mr.  History,  and  one  thing  more,  how  many 
people  would  have  wagered  oash  on  a  civil 
rights  bill  coming  when  It  did? 

I  don't  know  how  long  It  will  take  to 
bring  about  a  Great  Society  but  every  dream 
must  have  a  beginning.  The  beginning  has 
come.  I  may  not  be  around  to  see  it,  but 
the  fact  that  we  dare  to  plan  for  It,  work  on 
it,  gives  me  my  great  hope.  I  would  rather 
lose  out  relying  on  hope  than  on  what  cynics 
and    it-can-never-be-done    boys    call    being 

realistic. 

And  so  a  man  named  Lyndon  Johnson  sets 
out  on  a  long,  lonely  road  where  no  man  has 
traveled  before,  carrying  a  banner  with  a 
strange  device — the  Great  Society.  As  Lin- 
coln traveled  that  same  road  with  his  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  As  Woodrow  Wilson 
did  with  his  banner  marked  peace.  As 
Franklin  Roosevelt  did  with  his  reading,  "we 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself."  As 
John  F.  Kennedy  did  with  his  marked  no 
atomic  testing.     Now  It's  Lyndon  Johnson. 

It's  a  long,  hard  climb.  The  days  are  short, 
the  nights  are  long.  The  road  Is  rough  and 
hard  and  the  climb  Is  always  up.  They  pass 
landmarks  of  others  who  tried  and  failed. 
There  is  very  little  encouragement  along  the 
way.  There  Is  always  someone  to  tell  you, 
"Remember  others  tried;  they  never  made  It; 
better  turn  back."  But  Johnson  Is  a  humble 
man.    I  expect  he  will  keep  going. 

For  while  he  will  climb  ftor  himself  and 
millions  of  fellow  human  beings,  there  will 
be  one  other  who  will  walk  beside  him. 

The  spirit  of  a  man  who  was — John  P. 
Kennedy.  He  and  Johnson  must  have  talked 
often  about  Kennedy's  dream.  He  didn't 
call  It  a  great  society — he  c&lled  It  peace. 
And  Lyndon  Johnson  must  have  known  how 
John  Kennedy  set  the  hearts  of  millions  on 
fire  with  his  banner — "peace  In  a  world  made 
dark  by  atom  bombs."  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
there  when  blind  fate  struck  Kennedy 
dov;n — the  youth  who  dared. 

So  he  will  be  marching  fbr  him;  for  all 
his  unrealized  dreams  and  &$  he  climbs  and 
suffers,  somewhere  along  tihe  road  I  am 
certain  he  will  pause  and  say  this  Is  for  the 
world;  for  all  living  men  and  one  who  will 
not  see  It  but  one  who  somewhere  will  know 
about  It,  Just  as  all  who  pass  on,  I  am  cer- 
tain, know  what  we  the  Ufing  have  done 
with  the  legacy  they  gave  us. 

There  Is  a  wonderful  song  which  goes, 
"It's  a  good  day."  All  around  me  I  hear  about 
the  danger  of  war;  the  meaa  we  are  all  In. 
I  remember  worse — much  worse — and  I  re- 
__  member  much  which  never  happened.  It's 
*  good  day  to  know  you  have  a  heart  filled 
with  hope  and  If  you  can't  feel  hope,  broth- 


ers and  sisters,  what  can  you  feel  and  what 
are  you  waiting  for? 

The  poor  ye  always  shall  have  with  you  Is 
not  a  promise  of  doom  but  rather  a  reminder 
to  those  of  us  who  can  help  and  must  not 
forget.  When  In  all  the  history  of  time  was 
there  enough  of  everything  which  goes  to 
make  up  living  that  it  was  possible  to  do 
away  with  poverty  as  It  Is  now — and  when 
was  It  more  possible  for  the  Government  to 
take  over  the  fight  on  cancer,  stroke,  and 
heart  disease.  It  never  happened  before? 
Many  things  never  happened  before.  When 
did  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  have  what 
they  have  now? 


THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  MAN 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  LMr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  a  fine  and  outstanding  speech 
which  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  Honorable  John  T.  Cormor,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  This  is  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Dr.  J.  Herbert  HoUomon,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  computing  center  at  the 
Univej;;sity  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
Janua^  25,  1965.  I  feel  that  the  univer- 
sity is^  taking  a  great  stride  forward  in 
developing  such  facilities  on  its  campus 
and  I  also  enclose  copies  of  my  letter  to 
Dr.  HoUomon  and  his  remarks  for  their 
insertion  in  the  Record: 

March  1,  1965. 
Dr.  J.  Herbert  Hollomon, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hollomon:  You  will  please  ac- 
cept my  regrets  for  my  tardiness  In  thanking 
you  for  your  letter  of  January  22  enclosing 
copy  of  your  address  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  computing  center  at  the  University 
of  Miami  on  "The  Envlrorunent  and  Man." 

This  Is  an  excellent  address  and  I  am  In- 
serting It  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  hope  you  can  visit  Miami  often. 

Believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Claude  Pepper, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Environment  and  Man 
They  say  a  fish  Is  unaware  of  the  water, 
that  It  lives  Its  life  cycle  out  In  total  Igno- 
rance of  the  environment  which  sustains  It. 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  also  true  of  the 
human  species.  We  are  unaware  of  our 
physical  environment,  unless  it  prevents  lis 
from  doing  something,  or  unless  It  threatens 
our  present  way  of  life. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  environment  Is  cru- 
cial to  man's  existence.  One  might  ask,  then, 
what  value  there  Is  In  making  such  an  ob- 
servation. There  Is  value  to  the  extent  that 
It  encourages  us  to  examine  the  Implica- 
tions of  this  truth.  As  an  Individual,  man  Is 
completely  dependent  upon  his  physical  en- 
vironment. It  determines,  first  of  all,  that 
life  Is  possible,  In  the  sense  that  life  as  we 
know  It  Is  not  possible  on  most  other  planets. 
The  environment  also  affects  man's  health, 
his  safety,  and  his  sense  of  well-being.  When 
we  deleterlously  alter  the  balance  of  the  en- 
vironment, through  poor  sanitary  practices. 


Industrial  usage,  or  weapons  testing,  for  ex- 
ample, this  can  redound  to  our  detriment. 
Fortunately,  we  also  have  the  capacity  to 
effect  beneficial  changes  In  the  envlrorunent. 

Society  Is  also  greatly  Influenced  by  the 
environment.  It  has  determined,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  places  on  the  globe  where  man 
would  live.  It  has  determined  the  type  of 
economy,  the  type  of  society  he  would  have. 
The  evolution  of  societies  from  an  econ- 
omy based  on  the  gathering  of  food,  to  an 
economy  based  on  agriculture  and  to  one 
based  on  trade  Is  largely  Influenced  by  the 
physical  environment.  Today,  when  we 
would  like  to  think  that  man  Is  the  master 
of  his  destiny,  the  economy  of  the  most 
technologically  sophisticated  nation  Is  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  the  environment.  In 
a  complex,  interdependent  society  such  aa 
ours,  farming,  fishing,  recreation,  transporta- 
tion, construction,  marketing — activities  ^^ 
that  represent  significant  portions  of  our  to- 
tal national  output — are  all  extremely  de- 
pendent upon  environmental  forces. 

The   environment,   of   course.   Is  a  single 
entity,  a  unified  system.     Yet,  In  some  re- 
spects, we  act  as  though  It  consisted  of  a 
number  of  very  distinct  and  separate  areas, 
with    only    a    slight    relationship    between 
them.     Our   classification   of  scientific   dis- 
ciplines refiects  the  fragmented  approach  we 
sometimes  take  toward  study  of  the  environ- 
ment.     There    Is    meteorology,    aeronomy, 
oceanography,   space    physics,   geodesy,   hy- 
drology, geophysics,  and  many  others.    The 
overall  approach  Is  refiected  In  the  name  of 
your   school   here,   the   School   of   Environ- 
mental  and  Planetary   Sciences.     This   ap- 
proach Is  absolutely  necessary  If  we  are  ever 
to  achieve  full  understanding  and  some  de- 
gree of  control  over  environmental  processes. 
The  technical  problems  In  the  space  pro- 
gram  have   awakened   us   to   the   need   for 
studying  the  atmosphere  from  the  ground  all 
the  way  up  to  near  space.    There  really  are 
no    arbitrary,    limiting    levels    In    between. 
The   pesticide   problem   which   we   are   now 
moving  to  face,  has  shown  us  the  Inherent 
dangers  of  treating  one  aspect  of  the  physi- 
cal  environment   in  isolation,  without   re- 
gard for  consequences  In  other  parts.    The 
challenge  of  producing  long-range  weather 
predictions  has  brought  us  up  against  many 
Interdisciplinary  problems,  such  as  the  air- 
sea  Interaction."    We  need  the  knowledge  of 
several  fields  if  we  are  to  obtain  a  better 
\inderstandlng  of  the  ocean  as  a  great  heat 
engine,  driving  our  atmospheric  circulation 
all  over   the  world,  storing   heat  from  the 
sun  In  one  location,  then  moving  with  the 
currents,    and    releasing   It    to   the    atmos- 
phere somewhere  else.    Our  concern  for  na- 
tiiral  resources  forces  us  to  look  at  many 
aspects  of  the  environment.    For  example, 
water  resources  affect  agriculture,  forestry, 
mining,    reclamation,    river    transportation, 
electrical  power,  flood  control,  etc.    Manage- 
ment of  water  resources  requires  knowledge 
of   the   structure   of   the   earth,   the   water 
cycle,  weather  conditions,  and  many  other 
areas. 

Because  of  the  complex  and  Interdepend- 
ent relationship  between  the  environment 
and  society,  still  other  frames  of  reference 
must  be  used.  The  solution  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem,  for  example,  Involves  eco- 
nomic, social,  political,  and  legal  considera- 
tions. These  are  all  over  and  above  the 
piu-ely  technical  elements  In  the  problem. 
In  fact.  It  Is  almost  a  certainty  that  once  a 
determination  Is  made  to  keep  air  pollu- 
tion below  a  certain  level,  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  problem  will  soon  give  way 
before  a  concentrated  research  assault.  The 
really  difficult  part  of  these  problems  In- 
volves trading  off  such  values  as  the  need 
of  a  community  to  have  an  Indtistrlal  base  In 
Its  economy,  the  harmful  physical  and  social 
effects  of  pollution,  the  high  cost  of  abating 
these  effects,  the  level  of  pollution  that 
might  be  tolerated,  and  obtaining  a  broad 
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consensiis  which  will  permit  effective  regu- 
lations to  be  enacted. 

To  deal  successfully  with  the  environment 
as  a  whole,  there  are  a  number  of  things  we 
must  do.  First,  we  must  recognize  that 
many  Federal  agencies  need  Information  on 
the  environment.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  example, 
has  a  public  health  interest  in  clear  air  and 
In  water  pollution.  It  recently  announced 
plans  to  establish  a  major  research  laboratory 
to  deal  with  environmental  health  problems. 
NASA  has  needs  coming  out  of  its  space  pro- 
grams. The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  are  concerned  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  environment.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  a  great  Interest  In  the  environ- 
ment, particularly  as  a  factor  in  global  mili- 
tary systems.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  extensive  environmental  research  and 
service  programs  in  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Central 
Radio  Propagation  Laboratory  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  We  are  pres- 
ently looking  at  ways  to  make  our  total 
activities  in  this  field  more  effective,  inci- 
dentally. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  the  broad  Involvement  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  all  aspects  of 
the  environment,  there  is  no  national  focus 
to  provide  support  for  the  information  needs 
of  Federal  agencies.  There  are  interdepart- 
mental committees  dealing  with  oceanog- 
raphy and  with  atmospheric  sciences,  for 
example,  but  a  broader  view  of  the  entire 
problem  is  lacking. 

Technologically,  there  have  been  two  de- 
velopments In  recent  times  which  should 
permit  great  strikes  in  further  understand- 
ing of  the  environment.  High-speed,  large- 
capacity  computers  now  enable  us  to  tackle 
such  problems  as  simulation  of  the  entire 
atmosphere.  The  use  of  space  satellites  now 
gives  us  a  truly  global  view  of  world  weather. 
As  these  tools  are  extended  in  capability,  we 
should  expect  marked  progress  in  analvzing 
and  Interpreting  global  weather  data. 

The  use  of  satellites  is  a  constant  re- 
minder that  the  environment  does  not  pay 
any  attention  to  national  boundaries.  Pol- 
lution, radioactive  fallout,  drought,  flooding 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  much 
as  to  the  efforts  of  man.  The  world  weather 
system  will  demonstrate  that  a  global  ap- 
proach to  weather  forecasting  Is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  nations  that  participate.  An 
approach  based  on  the  premise  that  there  is 
an  American  atmosphere  or  a  Soviet  atmos- 
phere or  a  Danish  atmosphere,  is  both  un- 
realistic and  ineffective. 

As  a  corssequence,  we  have  been  forced  to 
develop  new  mechanisms  for  International 
cooperation  in  the  collection  and  exchange  of 
data.  These  mechanisms  benefit  the  tech- 
nically sophisticated  nations  by  giving  them 
more  complete  coverage  of  the  world's  at- 
mosphere. They  benefit  the  less  developed 
nations  by  making  available  to  them  some  of 
the  techniques  and  facilities  of  the  Indus- 
trialized countries.  Inevitably,  this  type  of 
exchange  leads  to  cooperation  in  other  areas, 
and  thus  becomes  an  Instrument  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  serving  the  national  objective  of 
Increased  cooperation  among  all  nations  at 
all  levels  of  endeavor. 

There  is  a  different  kind  of  challenge  In- 
volved in  educating  people  to  the  need  for 
cquitab'.e  and  effective  regulation  of  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  urban  practices  which 
contaminate  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 
we  use.  If  this  concept  is  accepted  by  the 
public.  I  am  convinced  that  there  will  be 
little  problem  in  winning  public  support  for 
the  basic  research  which  is  needed  to  back- 
stop regulatory  policy. 

Research  aimed  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  environment  can  be  amply  Justified 
In  terms  of  man's  intellectual  need  to  learn 
more  about  the  world  he  Inhabits.  On  a 
more  practical  level,  however,  we  can  look 


forward  to  real  benefits  for  the  economy  and 
for  human  safety  and  well-being.  Hurri- 
canes offer  an  excellent  Illustration  of  this 
idea.  This  time  and  this  occasion  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  some  mention  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  hurricane  work.  The 
time  is  right,  because  we  are  at  the  end  of 
a  year  which  saw  more  hurricanes  strike  the 
U.S.  mainland  than  any  time  since  1933. 

The  occasion  Is  very  appropriate  because 
the  building  housing  the  computing  center 
of  the  university  also  houses  the  Weather 
Bureau's  hurricane  research  laboratory,  and 
its  principal  hurricane  warning  center.  The 
State  of  Florida  was  struck  by  three  hurri- 
canes last  year,  in  addition  to  receiving  the 
end  effects  of  a  fourth  hurricane  and  one 
other  severe  tropical  storm.  Thus,  your  In- 
terest in  hurricanes  is  well  grounded,  both 
Intellectually  and  practically. 

What  may  we  reasonably  expect  to  get  out 
of  an  increased  effort  on  hurricanes?  One 
way  of  approaching  this  question  Is  to  look 
at  the  losses  caused  by  tropical  storms.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1955  to  1962  an  average  of 
100  lives  were  lost  each  year  due  to  tropical 
storms.  Property  damage  in  the  first  5  years 
of  the  1950's  averaged  more  than  $200  million 
per  year.  Last  year,  a  very  severe  year,  prop- 
erty damage  in  the  United  States  totaled 
more    than    a    half    billion    dollars. 

It  is  probably  completely  unrealistic  to 
hope  that  these  losses  can  all  be  elimlniited 
someday.  However,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  loss  of  life  can  be  reduced.  Hur- 
ricane Audrey,  in  1957.  took  more  than  500 
lives  when  it  struck  the  gulf  cojxst.  Hurri- 
cane Hilda,  in  1964,  hitting  the  same  general 
area,  took  36  lives,  and  this  was  the  worst 
killer  storm  of  the  year.  A  combination  of 
improved  warning  services  by  local  authori- 
ties, and  improved  forecasting  and  tracking 
through  better  technology,  can  be  credited 
with  helping  to  avert  what  might  have  been 
a  major  human  disaster.  Property  is  perhaps 
less  susceptible  of  (arotectlon  than  human 
life.  It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  improved 
warnings  and  better  forecasting  and  tracking 
will  reduce  property  losses  when  protective 
measures  are  taken. 

We  should  take  all  possible  action  to  per- 
fect the  communications  and  educational 
system  by  which  we  utilize  our  capability  for 
tracking  and  predicting  the  course  of  hurri- 
canes, and  for  warning  people  of  danger.  This 
is  a  basic  step,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  would 
fail  to  achieve  beneficial  results. 

Significant  Improvements  have  been  made 
in  recent  years,  in  both  the  accuracy  and  the 
timeliness  of  hurricane  warnings.  This  has 
been  due,  partly,  to  the  use  of  powerful 
coastal  radars,  giving  continuous  coverage  for 
about  200  miles  out  to  sea.  In  addition,  more 
effective  use  of  reconnaissance  aircraft  to 
track  and  observe  the  movement  of  the  hur- 
ricane eye,  and  to  measure  clianges  in  wind 
velocity  has  greatly  added  to  the  data  on 
which  forecasts  are  based. 

We  now  have  reached  the  point.  In  my 
view,  where  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a 
major  Improvement  in  our  ability  to  predict 
the  course  of  hiuricanes,  if  a  determined  and 
adequately  supported  effort  is  made  in  the 
field.  I  further  believe  that  this  could  come 
about  within  the  next  5  years,  even  if  there 
is  no  dramatic  Improvement  In  theory  or  In 
technology. 

To  do  this,  we  need  a  great  deal  more  data 
than  we  are  now  obtaining,  both  geographi- 
cally and  in  terms  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  hurricanes  themselves.  Large,  Impor- 
tant areas  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  blind 
regions  to  us  during  the  important  summer 
and  fall  seasons.  In  addition,  we  need  more 
data  on  the  actual  state  of  being  of  a  hurri- 
cane: air  temperature,  wind  velocity,  humid- 
ity, ocean  temperature,  etc.  In  short,  we 
must  be  able  to  obtain  almost  as  much  data 
as  we  would  have  if  we  were  making  labora- 
tory studies. 
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Our  ability  to  predict  the  course  of  hurri- 
canes  must  be  based  on  knowledge  of  y^l 
basic  physics  of  hurricanes  and  severe  stornu 
Improved  mathematical  models  of  hurrlcanei 
must  be  available  if  we  are  to  simulate  the 
behavior  of  hurricanes.  Improved  modelj 
of  course,  will  require  more  and  better  data! 

Ultimately,  any  discussion  of  this  type 
comes  to  the  question  of  modification  of 
hurricanes.  As  you  know,  we  are  engaged  in 
some  Joint  experiments  with  the  naval 
weather  service  involving  the  seeding  of 
hurricanes.  We  have  been  testing  certain 
physical  hypotheses  on  the  nature  of  the 
energetics  of  hurricanes.  New  techniques  of 
massive  pyrotechnic  seeding,  developed  by 
the  Navy,  may  put  us  in  a  position  toeffect 
significant  changes  in  the  energy  release  of 
hurricanes.  Because  of  the  natural  varlabll- 
Ity  of  hurricanes,  the  results  of  two  such  ex- 
periments  on  hurricanes  have  been  incon- 
elusive.  On  the  other  hand,  similar  experi- 
ments on  small  tropical  cumulus  clouds  have 
yielded  encouraging  results.  In  the  long 
run,  a  much  larger  research  and  develop, 
ment  effort  would  be  required  to  make  a 
serious  attack  on  this  problem.  If  we  are 
ever  to  modify  the  course  of  hurricanes  In 
a  controlled  manner,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
understand  the  causes  of  motions  of  hurri- 
canes. It  will  be  necessary  to  be  able  to 
model  them.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
be  able  to  predict  their  courses  accurately, 
so  that  any  attempts  at  modification  can  be 
isolated  in  terms  of  the  specific  actions  we 
take  to  change  the  behavior  of  the  course  of 
the  storm. 

Putting  aside,  for  the  moment,  this  par- 
ticular problem,  I  believe  that  the  short- 
term  prospects  for  major  advances  in  pre- 
diction and  warning  are  excellent  at  thlj 
time. 

We  have  entered  an  age  in  this  country, 
perhaps  without  being  fully  aware  of  it] 
when  massive  scientific  and  technical  pro^ 
grams  are  undertaken  In  order  to  achieve 
some  social  benefit.  The  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram, the  research  programs  in  public 
health,  the  space  exploration  effort,  are  ex- 
amples of  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  suggest 
that  the  next  great  technical  undertaking  by 
the  United  States  may  be  in  the  field  of  the 
physical  environment.  It  is  an  area  in  which 
the  frontiers  of  the  unknown  are  constantly 
expanding.  It  is  a  field  in  which  we  must 
have  a  vital  Interest  in  order  to  protect  our 
health  and  well-being.  It  Is  also  a  field  in 
which  the  economic  potential  is  almost 
limitless. 

Finally,  It  is  a  field  in  which  the  States 
can  play  a  particularly  significant  role.  Co- 
operation with  other  States  in  the  regulation 
of  harmful  practices,  and  the  funding  of 
research  are  both  f.uitful  areas  for  consid- 
eration by  State  governments.  This  would 
be  a  healthy  development  In  the  political 
life  of  the  country. 

Fortunately,  there  is  more  than  enough  for 
everyone  to  do.  This  summer,  two  bureau* 
in  tlie  Department  of  Commerce — the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau— will  Join  with  MIT,  Woods  Hole  Ocean- 
ographic  Institute,  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  University  of  Miami  in  re- 
search studies  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

This  same  community  of  interest,  uniting 
Federal  and  local  institutions.  Is  seen  in  the 
computing  center  which  we  are  dedicating  to- 
day. This  type  of  cooperative  quest  for 
knowledge  reflects  great  credit  upon  science 
and  upon  the  Nation. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OF  IOWA  ON 
CLOSING  OF  CERTAIN  VETERANS 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  ):^ 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  large  number  of  my  constituents  in  the 
Seventh  Iowa  District  have  communicat- 
ed to  me  their  concern  about  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  certain  veterans'  hospi- 
tals. In  support  of  these  good  people  I 
have  received  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Iowa.  I  ask  that  each  of 
my  colleagues  scrutinize  its  content  as  it 
reflects  the  general  feelings  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  Seventh 
District. 

House  Concurrent  ResoUOTion  4 

Whereas  there  is  an  immediate  and  con- 
tinuing need  for  caring  for  verterans;  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  existing  facility  known 
as  the  Veterans'  Administration  domiciliary, 
located  at  Clinton,  Iowa;  and 

Whereas  this  existing  facility  has  been 
maintained  properly  and  is  at  jpresent  hotis- 
ing  more  than  600  veterans;  ani 

Whereas  said  facility  could ;  be  continued 
and  even  expanded  at  minimum  costs  to  meet 
the  needs  for  veteran  care;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
announced  plans  to  close  the  said  domiciliary 
at  Clinton,  Iowa:  Therefore  belt 

Resolved  by  the  house  (the  senate  concur- 
ring). That  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
respectfully  requested  to  continue  the  opera- 
tion of  the  domiciliary  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  with 
Its  suitable  facilities  and  desirable  location 
for  the  permanent  care  of  veterans;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Pref^ident  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houre  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  the  Iowa  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Iowa  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Congress,  and,  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

We,  Vlnoent  B.  Steffen,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  WllUana  R.  Kendrlck, 
chief  clerk  of  the  house,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  house  and  senate  of  the  61st  gen- 
eral assembly. 

William  R.  Kendrick, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Vincent  B.  STtrFEN, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  on  the  25th  anniversary 
ceremony  of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Brooks  and  to  include  a  speech  by 

Mr.  McCORMACK, 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend remarks  made  under  special  order 
today  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skubitz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHisLER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brademas, 

Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Ullman. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRN,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  IL 

Mr.  Harris,  on  March  15,  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RooNEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  30  minutes,  today:  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  45  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  11. 

Mr.  Dole  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sku- 
Brrz),  for  1  hour,  on  March  10;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  9,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

704.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  4,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  Waiklkl  Beach,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3, 
1930.  as  amended  and  supplemented  (H.  Doc. 
No.  104) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  Illus- 
trations. 

705.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  of  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement  which  have  been  prepared  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
as  amended,  as  follows:  Big  Slough,  Ark.; 
Mlnersvllle,  Utah;  Rock  Creek,  Kans.;  Rock 
Creek.  Nebr.;  Spring  Creek,  Nebr;  Vanar 
Wash.,  N.  Mex.  and  Ariz.,  Willow  Creek-Park 
River,  N.  Dak.;  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1005; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

706.  A  letter  Irom  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  legislative  program 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  year  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

707.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Administration,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Agency's  reply 
to  the  Comptroller  General  relative  to  a  re- 
port transmitted  November  24.  1964,  on  loss 
of  Interest  on  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies 
In  the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

708.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract 
with  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy 
District  of  New  Mexico  for  the  pajmaent  of 
operation  and  maintenance  charges  on  cer- 
tain Pueblo  Indian  lands";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

709.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 


a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  214 
and  subsection  (o  (1)  of  section  222  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  substitute  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (rather  than  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy)  as  the  person  entitled 
to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing  of  cer- 
tain applications  in  the  common  carrier 
service";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

710.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  202(b)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  with  respect  to  the  interconnection  of 
electric  facilities";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

711.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  prohibit 
abandonment  of  facilities  and  service  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

712.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
assassination  of  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove 
tax  barriers  to  foreign  Investment  In  the 
United  States,  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

714.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Biireau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  of  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  which  have  been  pre- 
pared under  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  amended,  as  follows: 
Badger  Creek  (supplemental),  Iowa;  Ket- 
chepedrakee  Creek,  Ala.;  South  Anna  River, 
Va.;  Twln-Rrush  Creek.  Ind.;  Walter's  Creek, 
Iowa;  pursuant  to  16  VS.C.  1005;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2362.  A  bill  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  In  the  Nation's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  143) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills    and    resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred,  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  MILLS : 

H.R.  5916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Int«-nal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  tax  barriers 
to  foreign  investment  in  the  United  .States, 
to  make  certain  technical  amendments,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

HH.  5917.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  prescribe  the 
number  of  hospital  beds  which  must  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and 
to  require  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  give  public  notice  6  months  In  ad- 
vance of  any  proposed  closing  or  relocation 
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.  of  any  veterans  facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
.  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
H.R.5918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  to  make  It 
unlawful  for  any  employer  to  require  any 
employee  to  agree  to  assign  patents  to  him  as 
a  condition  of  employment:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.    5919.     A    bill   to   amend    the   Small 
Reclamation   Projects   Act   of   1956;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  5920.    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5921.     A  bill  to^amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  1^  provide   that  for 
estate   and   gift  tax   pxu-poses  the  value  of 
stock  in  an  open-end  Investment  company 
shall  be  its  redemption  price;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  5922.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  conunemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
HR.  5923.  A  bill  to  Implement  further  the 
constitutional  right  to  bail  by  authorizing  in 
appropriate  cases  the  release  on  a  personal 
recognizance  of  persons  otherwise  eligible  for 
bail;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO : 
HR.  5924.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  order  to  provide  the  death 
penalty  for  the  sale  of  narcotics  to  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  5925.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  Federal  supervision  over  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Colville 
Indians  located  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  individual  members  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania : 
HR  5926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5927.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  un- 
married child  of  an  Insured  Individual,  after 
attaining  age  18,  may  continue  to  receive 
child's  insurance  benefits  until,  he  attains 
age  21  if  he  is  a  full-time  student;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
H.R.  5928.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay.  or 
equivalent  pay,  and  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  at  least  90  days  during  time  of  war 
or  conflict,  and  their  dependents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5929.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  military 
retired  or  retainer  pay  and  to  deductions 
therefrom  for  the  provision  of  survivor  an- 
nuities; to  the  Comrrilttee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  5930.  A  bill  to  promote  a  more  ade- 
quate national  program  of  water  research; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  5931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
Jtistment  of  inequities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

H.R.  5932.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  cer- 
tain retired  employees  who  elected  reduced 
annuities  at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
epotises,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  sur- 
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vlvor  annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  in  serv- 
ice or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  club  dues  for  non- 
profit hunting  and  fishing  clubs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  5934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  provide  uniform  provisions  for  crop  Hens. 
Interest  on  unpaid  marketing  quota  penal- 
ties and  the  persons  liable  for  such  penalties 
for  all  commodities  for  which  a  marketing 
quota  program  is  in  effect;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  increased 
tax  Incentives  for  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions that  manufacture  or  produce  goods  for 
export;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.McDADE: 
HJl.  5936.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  voting  rights,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.McGRATH: 
H,R.  5937.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    in    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  5938.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the   fixing  by  the  Post- 
master   General,    with    the    consent    of    the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  of  rates  of 
postage  on  fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  5939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement 
without  reduction  In  annuity  of  employees 
with  20  years  of  service  involuntarily  sep- 
arated from  the  service  by  reason  of  the 
abolition  or  relocation  of  their  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.NEDZI: 
H.R.  5940.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  membership  of 
Members  of  Congress  In  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  5941.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  tem- 
porary employees  in  the  postal  field  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  5942.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  parking  space  for 
the  automobiles  of  patrons  and  postal  em- 
ployees at  postal  Installations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HU.  5943.-A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund to  States  of  certain  taxes  on  distilled 
spirits  and  wine  destroyed  by  fire,  casualty,  or 
act  of  God;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  5944.  A  bill   to   authorize   the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and 
development  in  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  PELLY: 
HR.  5945.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years*  service;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  5946.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  August  24,  1912.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  organizations 
of  postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


H.R.  5947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  Si* 
Leave  Act  of  1951  to  prevent  loss  of  annS 
leave  by  employees  In  certain  cases,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pm 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  5948.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop, 
watches  or  other  measuring  devices  In  th» 
postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Po«t 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

H.R.  5949.  A  bill  to  provide  addltlcaji 
compensation  for  employees  in  the  postal 
field  service  required  to  qualify  on  scheme 
examinations;  to  the  Committee  on  Po«t 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  duty, 
free  entry  of  limestone,  when  imported,  to 
be  used  In  the  manufacture  of  cement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  5951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  author, 
izlng  association  of  producers  of  agricultural 
products,  approved  February  18,  1922;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5952.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  5953.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  5954.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary 
medical  education   facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  aDd 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  5955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended,  in  respect  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  5956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  5957.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mall  deliv- 
ery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  5958.  A   bill   relating    to   applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  cus- 
tody piu-suant  to  the  Judgment  of  a  State 
court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  5959.    A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  program  of  death 
Indemnification  for  persons  serving  in  com- 
bat zones;    to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5960.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Cede  to  eliminate  the  differ- 
ential between  the  wartime  and  peacetime 
rates  of  disability  and  death  compensation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5961.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  program  of 
insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  commercial  nsur- 
ance  at  standard  rates  because  of  being  as- 
signed to  duty  in  a  combat  zone  or  perform- 
ing extra  hazardous  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5962.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  to 
certain  veterans  who  served  In  the  Mexican 
border  conflict  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans who  served  during  periods  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  5963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on 
buckles   and    buckle   slides   specifically  de- 
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Bimed   for   use   with    ski    bindings;    to    the 
committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H  J.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  2  through  May  8,  1965,  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Informa- 
tion and  Intelligence;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Rules.  I 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND :        ! 

H.  Con.  Res.  345.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress;   to  the  Committee  on 

Rules.  i  I 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON:  || 
H.  Con.  Res.  346.  Concurrent  resolution 
declaring  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  use 
of  a  Great  White  Fleet  and  ft  Joint  Task 
Force  for  Peace  in  support  of  American  for- 
eign policy;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  257.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  certain  matter  as  an  addendum 
to  House  Document  No.  39  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

75.  By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana 
calling  for  an  amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  abolish  that  part  of  said  act  dealing 
with  right-to-work  laws;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

76.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana  expressing  support  for 
the  US.  commitment  of  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  further  expressing 
support  for  recent  UJ8.  military  action 
against  bases  in  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

77.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiu*e  of 
the  State  of  Montana  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  study  the  need 
to  regulate  forecasting  of  election  results  on 
election  day  by  news  media;  to  the  commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

78.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana  requesting  the  Federal 
Ooverrunent  to  construct  an  air  facility  ne€ir 
Glacier  National  Park  which  would  be  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  the  most  modern  air- 
craft; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

79.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  urging  passage 
of  legislation  extending  the  Sugar  Act,  to 


protect  the  futiire  economic  stability  of  our 
domestic  beet  sugar  Industry  and  to  allow  an 
Immediate  increase  In  domestic  quotas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

80.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  study  of  the  need 
to  regulate  forecasting  of  election  results  on 
election  day  by  news  media;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

81.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
reapportionment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  5964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sonla 
Pinto  Querub  and  her  minor  son,  Isaac  Al- 
bert Pinto;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  5965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Piscltelli;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  5966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Rallis;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  5967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Di  Cesare;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosa  Maddalena;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 
H.R.  5969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
R.  Morffi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  5970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marjorle 
and  Norman  Knight;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  5971.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
L.  Becker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  5972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetre 
Drokolpuolos  and  his  wife,  Irene  Drokolpuo- 
los;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  5973.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
P.  Hower;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POOL : 
H.R.  5974.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Irene 
Mltchakes   (also  known  as  Irene  MitsaMs) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  5975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Haia 
Cervonogura  Wolfe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  5976.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Efstathioe 
Gazls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  5977.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Luz 
Qulanio  Maynard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   RYAN: 

H.R.  5978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rexy  L. 
Barrato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5979.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aracell 
Fuerte  Ocampo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  5980.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dudley 
Fltzroy  Plndlay;  to  the  CcMiunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ena  GUI; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5982.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Obert 
Henry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLL  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5983.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Firetto  (also  known  as  Frank  Menfl  and 
Paiil  Manfl);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

122.  By  Mr.  HOSMER:  Petition  of  Howard 
W.  Heber,  Lakewood.  Calif.,  requesting  en- 
actment by  Congress  of  legislation  to  estab- 
lish the  qualifications  of  voters  by  prohibit- 
ing any  citizen  who  has  not  paid  at  least 
$1,000  in  Federal  Individual  income  tax  for 
the  year  prior  to  an  election  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Members  of  Congress,  from 
voting  In  an  election  of  the  above-named  of- 
ficials; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

123.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  County  of  Hawaii, 
Hilo,  Hawaii,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  the  Con- 
gress continuing  to  maintain  the  operation 
of  the  Kllauea  Military  Camp;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

124.  Also,  petition  of  the  vice  president, 
United  Irish  Societies  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  the  unification 
of  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

125.  Also,  petition  of  Forty-Nlner  Young 
Republicans  of  California  State  College, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  expung- 
ing the  proceedings  of  impeachment  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  17th  President  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  permanent  Record 
of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Prodacts  of  Profress  Exposition  To  Be 
Held  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

of   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.    BRADEMAS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Council  of 


Engineering  and  Technical  Services  of 
St.  Joseph  Valley  in  my  Indiana  congi-es- 
sional  district  for  its  initiative  in  sponsor- 
ing an  exhibition  of  our  local  products 
and  services. 

The  Products  of  Progress  Exposition, 
to  be  held  from  March  12  to  14,  represents 
an  effort  to  promote  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  technical  excellence  of  industries 
and  organizations  in  north  central  In- 
diana and  southwestern  Michigan.  The 
exposition  will  feature  exhibits  by  local 
firms  and  will  emphasize  the  vast  scope 


of  engineering  and  technical  activity  in 
that  area  of  the  country.  The  exposition, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  is  expected  to 
attract  from  25,000  to  30,000  people. 

In  addition  to  displays  of  products 
manufactured  by  and  technical  services 
available  from  individual  firms  and  or- 
ganizations, the  exposition  will  ofifer  ex- 
hibits by  technical  societies  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Products  of  Progress 
will  thus  present  a  concentrated  picture 
of  the  range  and  excellence  of  local  tech- 
nical and  engineering  skills  and  products. 
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The  Council  of  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nical Services  was  established  last  sum- 
mer as  a  nonprofit  organization.  Its 
stated  purpose  is  "to  promote  the  effec- 
tiveness of  member  societies  and  to  serve 
the  community  as  a  united  technical 
group."  By  offering  area  firms  and  or- 
ganizations an  opportunity  to  display 
their  industrial-technical  achievements, 
and  by  providing  the  public  with  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  more  about  science  and 
technology  in  our  area,  the  council  is 
capably  fulfilling  both  its  objectives. 


I  Feel  Better  Being  President,  Knowing 
That  Speaker  McCormack  Is  by  My 
Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texans 
celebrating  the  129th  anniversary  of 
Texas  independence  on  March  2,  1965,  in 
Washington,  honored  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  na- 
tional leader  whose  career  and  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  Democratic  traditions 
and  principles  have  helped  make  this  a 
great  nation. 

The  traditional  observance  was  held 
in  the  National  Press  Club  by  the  Wash- 
ington chapter  of  the  ex-students  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  Speaker  McCor- 
mack in  his  speech  commended  "our 
courageous  President,  for  the  policies  of 
President  Johnson  Is  the  leadership  for 
peace,  the  leadership  of  strength  and  not 
weakness  or  appeasement." 

President  Johnson,  arriving  unexpect- 
edly at  the  affair  paid  high  tribute  to 
Speaker  McCormack  in  his  remarks  and 
in  a  short  letter  which  read: 

Prom  the  first  time  I  entered  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  young  Congressman 
to  this  very  hour,  I  have  known  few  men 
whose  courage  and  compassion,  decency  of 
character,  and  honorable  objectives  matched 
those  of  Speaker  McCormack. 

He  Is  my  friend  and  my  counselor.  I 
feel  better  being  President,  knowing  that 
Si)eaker  McCormack  is  by  my  side. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  speech  of  Speaker  McCormack  here- 
with in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  are  as 
follows : 

Remarks  of  Speaker  McCormack 
Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  are  deeply  grateful 
for  your  Invitation  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  University  of  Texas  Ex- 
Students  Association,  which  is  held  this  year 
In  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  Texas 
Independence  Day. 

I  am  particularly  touched  by  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me,  which  I  understand  has 
been  reserved  In  the  past  for  former  students 
of  your  great  university. 

The  University  of  Texas,  established  in 
1883,  is  one  of  the  great  higher  Instltutlona 
of  learning  In  the  United  Stetee.    Its  grad- 


uates In  all  fields  have,  in  time  of  war  and 
peace,  added  to  the  prestige,  glory  and 
strength  of  your  great  State  and  our  beloved 
country. 

For  whether  we  come  from  the  South,  the 
North,  the  East  or  the  West — above  all,  we 
are  Americans. 

In  my  service  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  two  Members  who  played  a  very 
important  part  In  my  career  are  the  former 
Vice  President,  John  Nance  Garner,  and  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  For  It  was  both 
of  them  who  were  Instrumental  In  my  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  after  only  2  years  of  service  In  the 
House — the  first  time  that  any  Democratic 
Member  with  only  2  years'  service  was  elected 
to  this  Important  committee.  I  have  always 
been  Indebted  to  the  both  of  them  for  what 
they  did  for  me  many  years  ago.  As  you 
know,  Sam  Rayburn  and  I  occupied  close 
leadership  relationship  In  the  Democratic 
Party  In  the  House  for  many  years.  But 
above  that,  we  were  close  friends  to  one  an- 
other. The  relationship  that  existed  between 
the  late  Speaker  and  myself  is  one  that  I 
shall  always  treasure. 

And  another  friendship  that  developed  a 
little  over  30  years  ago  was  between  President 
Johnson  and  myself,  starting  from  the  time 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  continuing  throughout 
the  years. 

Our  great  Chief  Executive,  President  John- 
son, has  coined  the  phrase.  "Prom  Austin  to 
Boston."  How  true,  in  a  few  words,  does 
this  express  the  close  ties  that  exist  between 
the  people  of  Texas  and  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

When  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed  on  March  2,  1836,  a  son  of 
Massachusetts,  Asa  Brlgham,  was  one  of  the 
signers.  He  was  later  named  auditor  by  the 
interim  President,  David  G.  Burnet;  and 
later  Treasurer  of  the  Republic  by  President 
Sam  Houston.  He  was  later  reappointed  by 
President  Lamar,  and  holding  at  the  same 
time  the  position  of  alderman  of  Houston, 
and  later  mayor  of  Austin. 

There  were  at  least  four  sons  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  Alamo:  John  Flanders  Wil- 
liam D.  Howell,  William  Linn,  and  Amos 
Pollard. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  In  the  White 
House  a  great  President,  who  is  a  son  of 
Texas — but  over  and  above,  the  leader  of 
our  country  during  this  trying  period  of  the 
world's  history.  President  Johnson  Is  seek- 
ing to  unify  our  people  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  in  which  effort  we  should  all  coop- 
erate. 

President  Johnson  represents  ability, 
vision,  sound  judgment,  and  above  all, 
courage.  He  makes  his  own  decisions  as 
President,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

President  Johnson  possesses  all  of  the 
qualities  necessary  to  fill  that  great  office,  and 
particularly  during  this  period  of  crisis. 

The  Communist  leaders  and  regimes  must 
accept  the  fact  that  they  do  not  scare  or  put 
fear  into  the  mind  of  President  Johnson,  and 
the  free  world  breathes  easier  because  of  this 
fact. 

In  their  policies  in  the  Ccmamunist  part  of 
the  world,  they  would  be  wise  to  analyze 
President  Johnson  correctly. 

He  did  not  assume  the  office  of  President 
to  have  America  and  the  free  world  be  on  the 
defensive,  or  through  fear  to  be  driven  un- 
derground. 

President  Johnson  Is  a  man  of  peace — 
ardently  seeking  peace — but  not  peace  at  any 
price. 

And  the  President  knows  that  the  calcu- 
lated risk  of  ln£iction  can  be  more  dangeroiis 
at  times  than  the  cjQculated  risk  of  action. 

President  Johnson  served  In  both  branches 
of  the  Congress  before  and  after  World  War 
n,  and  he  knows  that  fear  or  cowardice  has 
brought  about  more  wars  than  action  well 
considered  and  well  timed. 
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For  President  Johnson  saw  that  appeaie. 
ment  before  World  War  n  was  the  road  that 
led  to  that  terrible  conflict,  and  he  knowi 
that  action  at  the  right  time  by  certain 
European  nations  might  have  stopped  Hitler 
in  his  mad  dreams,  and  thereby  averted 
World  War  II. 

There  will  be  no  appeasement  under  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  For  he  knows  that 
the  dictator,  meaning  international  commu- 
nlsm,  Interprets  appeasement  as  fear,  Inciting 
him  to  greater  and  greater  demands. 

President  Johnson  well  knows  by  events  of 
recent  years  that  appeasement  is  the  road 
to  war. 

And  the  leadership  of  and  the  actions  by 
President  Johnson  are  for  future  peace— or 
following  the  policy  of  peace  through 
strength. 

And  I  might  observe  that  President  John- 
son  well  knows  that  he  is  the  man  whose 
judgment,  policies,  and  leadership  future 
historians  will  judge  and  Interpret  during 
his  period  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  all  Americans  should  rally  around  and 
support  the  leadership  of  our  courageous 
President,  for  the  policies  of  President  John- 
son  are  the  leadership  for  peace;  the  leader- 
ship  of  strength  and  not  weakness  or 
appeasement. 


Why  Is  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Against  Our  Veterans? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sent  telegrams  to  its  members  urging 
them  to  support  the  consolidation  of  VA 
regional  ofiBces  in  their  areas.  The  tele- 
gram sent  to  the  Kansas  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  as  follows: 
John  Latshaw, 
President.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kanaat 

City.  Care  of  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co..  Inc., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
In  support  of  the  national  chamber's  cam- 
paign for  the  prudent  use  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars and  the  efficient  operations  of  govern- 
ment, I  urge  your  most  serious  and  favorable 
consideration  of  plans  to  consolidate  re- 
gional veterans'  administrative  offices  In 
your  area.  Political  considerations  should  be 
secondary  to  governmental  efficiency  and 
economy.  The  business  community  can 
make  a  significant  and  statesmanlike  con- 
tribution to  sound  governmental  fiscal  pol- 
icies as  well  as  to  Improved  care  of  our  war 
veterans  by  communicating  such  views  to 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Walter  F.  Caret, 

President,   Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  first  inquiries  that  comes  to 
mind  is  whether  this  might  be  an  unau- 
thorized, personal  act  of  President  Carey 
and  whether  the  telegram  wouH  have  ac- 
tually gone  forward  if  it  had  required 
prior  approval  from  a  majority  of  the 
membership.  Whether  the  telegram  was 
issued  under  proper  authority  or  not  I 
am  sure  that  many  Members  share  my 
experience  over  the  years  that  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  notori- 
ous in  favoring  everything  that  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  big  business  and  have 


found  themselves  too  buBy  to  do  any- 
thing for  small  business  or  the  individ- 
ual. Most  of  us  know  that  almost  every 
Government  expenditure  has  been  at  one 
time  or  another  a  target  of  our  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  the  case  of 
the  present  telegram,  in  their  great  zeal 
for  economy,  they  decided  to  shoot  from 
the  hip  without  selection  of  a  proper 

target. 

Thousands  of  members  of  the  cham- 
ber across  the  United  States  will  be  dis- 
appointed that  their  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  the  audacity  to  cite  "im- 
proved care  to  our  war  veterans"  as  a 
major  reason  why  the  local  chambers 
should  support  the  consolidations  despite 
the  public  admission  from  VA  officials 
that  these  consolidations  will  in  fact 
run  up  the  personal  or  individual  ex- 
penses to  thousands  of  deserving  vet- 
erans.* An  equally  great  number  of 
members  of  the  chamber  will  be  angered 
and  embittered  at  the  chamber's  sug- 
gestion there  are  political  considerations 
involved.  Since  when  has  adequate  vet- 
erans' care  become  a  political  considera- 
tion? 

The  Johnson  administration  is  de- 
serving of  commendation  for  its  vigorous 
efforts  to  reduce  unncessary  Federal 
expenditures.  No  motto  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  our  President  than  his 
stated  objective  of  receiving  a  full  dollar 
for  every  dollar  spent. 

But  because  the  ideal  of  economy  and 
efiBciency  is  so  much  with  us,  we  must 
exercise  particular  care  not  to  cheapen 
it  by  misapplying  it  for  devious  purposes. 
Perhaps  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  charge 
that  the  veterans  program  is  inefficient, 
when  it  really  means  it  disapproves  of 
the  purposes  of  the  program. 

If  the  proposed  closing  of  VA  regional 
oflBces  is  typical  of  what  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  chooses  to  label  as 
"prudent  use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar," 
then  I  must  dissent  sharply  from  their 
position,  despite  my  agreement  with 
their  professed  objective.  All  we  need 
are  a  few  more  economies  such  as  this 
one  and  the  chamber's  program  of  ef- 
ficiency will  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
controversial  neutron  bomb.  It  will  only 
harm  people,  but  obligingly  leave  prop- 
erty intact. 

I  do  not  recall  hearing  any  repeated 
approval  or  sustained  applause  from  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the 
past  several  years  when  billions  of  dol- 
lars were  being  saved  through  more  effi- 
cient procurement  procedures  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Can  it  possibly  be 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  U.S.  chamber 
is  that  in  the  field  of  large-scale  Govern- 
ment procurement  of  goods  and  services 
a  penny  not  saved  by  the  Government  is 
a  penny  earned  by  business?  Yet.  when 
another  area  of  Government  spending 
not  affecting  the  direct  financial  inter- 
ests of  big  business  is  found  such  as  the 
Government's  program  of  special  medi- 
cal attention  and  care  for  millions  of 
needy  veterans,  their  widows,  and  their 
children,  one  hears  a  roar  of  applause 
that  is  almost  deafening. 

But  thank  goodness  the  Kansas  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  pres- 
ident, could  not  stomach  the  telegram 


from  Mr.  Carey,  and  not  only  would  not 
subscribe  to  his  urgings,  but  in  dissent 
fired  back  the  following  telegram: 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Caret. 

President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Washington.  B.C.: 
We  are  fully  In  accord  with  prudent  \ise 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  and  efficient  operation 
of  Government.  We  wholeheartedly  concur 
that  political  considerations  should  be  sec- 
ondary to  governmental  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. Our  intensive  studies  show  that  Kan- 
sas City  office  of  VA  at  present  has  higher 
operating  efficiency  and  better  economy  rat- 
ing than  others.  Such  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy would  be  enhanced  by  retention  and 
consolidation  of  VA  regional  office  here.  We 
consider  this  a  contribution  to  sound  gov- 
ernmental fiscal  policies  and  improved  care 
of  veterans.  Such  views  with  supporting 
data,  have  already  been  communicated  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  are  being  mailed 
to  you  today. 

John  Latshaw, 
President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greater  Kansas  City. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  in  commenting 
on  Mr.  Latshaw's  telegram,  pointed  out 
that  the  local  chamber  had  compiled  a 
fact  sheet  supporting  the  view  that  the 
VA  office  should  be  retained  in  Kansas 
City  because  of  a  higher  operating  effi- 
ciency and  a  better  economy  rating  than 
many  others  that  were  left  open.  Mr. 
Latshaw  has  furnished  a  valid  and  fac- 
tual refutation  to  Mr,  Carey's  broadside 
or  scattergun  approach  against  all  the 
veterans  of  America. 

If  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wants  to  reduce  the  special  considera- 
tion now  given  to  veterans  as  a  result 
of  sacrifices  made  to  this  country  in  time 
of  war,  let  them  say  so.  But  let  us  not 
let  the  chamber  get  away  with  a  sneak 
attack  on  the  welfare  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents  in  the  disguise  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  of  Ghjvemment  and 
then  have  the  gall  and  effrontery  to 
suggest  that  the  veterans'  closings  all 
across  the  country  will  result  in  "im- 
proved care." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  de- 
clined the  request  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  to  eliminate  veterans'  facil- 
ities. They  have  chosen  to  recognize  as 
critically  relevant  the  human  values  at 
stake  in  the  closing  of  the  VA  regional 
office  in  Kansas  City  and  to  reject  com- 
pletely the  pleas  of  its  parent  body.  It 
recognized  the  premise  of  economy  in 
Government,  but  rejected  the  false  con- 
clusion. Let  us  hope  that  other  cham- 
bers across  America  will  have  similar 
fortitude  and  good  judgment. 


The  25th  Anniversary  Ceremony  of  the 
Kat3m  Forest  Massacre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8. 1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  New  York  City  Division  of 


the  Polish- American  Congress,  at  a  mass 
meeting  at  the  Polish  Veteran  Hall,  ren- 
dered a  25th  anniversary  ceremonial 
tribute  to  the  Polish  patriots  who  were 
massacred  by  the  Soviet  Communist  in 
the  Katyn  Forest  in  the  spring  of  1940. 

On  September  18. 1951.  in  the  82d  Con- 
gress, the  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  adopted  House  Resolution 
390  which  established  a  select  committee 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  an  international  crime  comiritted 
against  leaders,  soldiers,  and  citizens  of 
Poland  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n. 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  this  spe- 
cial committee  in  this  country.  England, 
and  Europe.  The  final  report  was  made 
to  the  Congress  in  December  1952,  which 
unanimously  condemiied  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  of  Russia  for  this  greatest 
of  all  international  crimes  in  world  his- 
tory. 

Membership  of  the  special  congres- 
sional committee  was  as  follows : 

Ray  J.  Madden,  of  Indiana,  chairman; 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania;  Fos- 
ter Furcolo,  of  Massachusetts;  Thaddeus 
M.  Machrowicz,  of  Michigan;  George  A. 
Dondero,  of  Michigan;  Alvin  E.  O'Kon- 
SKi,  of  Wisconsin;  and  Timothy  P.  Shee- 
han,  of  Illinois. 

Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  now 
one  of  our  colleagues,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  this  committee  by  serv- 
ing as  chief  investigator. 

I    am    hereby    submitting    remarks 
which  I  made  at  the  memorial  ceremony 
in  New  York  City  on  yesterday: 
Speech  of  Congressman  Rat  J.  Madden,  Be- 
fore THE  Polish-American  Congress,  New 
York  Division,  New  York  City,  March  7, 
1965,      25th      Anntversart — the      Kattn 
Forest  Massacre 

I  wish  to  commend  the  downstate  New 
York  Division  of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress for  this  25th  anniversary  ceremonial 
remembrance  In  honor  of  the  approximately 
15,000  departed  Polish  leaders  who  were 
m£issacred  and  murdered  by  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist tyrants  In  the  spring  of  1940. 

The  Katyn  massacre  was,  no  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  barbarous  international  crimes  In 
world  history.  Of  the  Polish  leaders  who 
were  executed  from  3  widely  separated 
Soviet  prison  camps,  the  bodies  of  4,253  were 
discovered  in  the  mass  graves  of  the  Katyn 
Forest  located  near  Smolensk,  U.S.S.R.,  by  the 
Nazi  troops  In  April  1943.  This  was  approxi- 
mately 3  years  after  the  Katyn  massacre. 
The  Stalin  tyrants  immediately  blamed  the 
Germans  for  the  crime.  They  charged  that 
the  Polish  prisoners  fell  Into  the  Nazi  hands 
when  Germany  Invaded  Russia  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1941.  The  medical  commission  In- 
vestigation consisting  of  leading  doctors  from 
various  European  nations.  Including  neutral 
Switzerland,  met  at  Katyn  In  April  of  1943, 
and  unanimously  determined  that  the  Polish 
victims  were  massacred  In  the  spring  of  1940. 
At  that  time  the  Katyn  area  was  under  the 
complete  domination  of  the  Soviets. 
katyn  duplicity 
The  Katyn  massacre  cannot  be  classified  as 
a  world  war  atrocity.  It  will  be  recorded  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  malicious  and 
brutal  acts  of  genocide  in  the  annals  of  inter- 
national crime.  The  Katyn  massacre  has 
been  the  only  International  crime  In  the 
world's  history  where  the  leaders  of  one  na- 
tion (the  Soviets)  accused  the  leaders  of  an- 
other nation  (the  German  Nazis)  of  guilt  In 
the  commission  thereof  and  vice  versa.  The 
Nazi  leaders  accused  the  Soviets  of  guilt  for 
the  identical  crime. 
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For  almost  10  years  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Katyn  bodies,  the  Soviets  poured  out 
misleading  propaganda  declaring  their  In- 
nocence of  any  connection  with  the  Katyn 
massacre  or  the  murder  of  15-odd-thousand 
Polish  leaders  who  disappeared  from  3  So- 
viet prison  camps  in  the  spring  of  1940. 

POLISH-AMERICAN    CONGRESS 

It  was  by  reason  of  the  concentrated  ef- 
forts and  insistence  by  the  members  and 
leaders  of  the  Polish-American  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  public  opinion  not 
only  in  America  but  throughout  the  globe, 
desired  an  official  determination  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  true  facts  concerning  guilt 
of  the  Katyn  murderers. 

In  1951  I  filed  a  resolution  asking  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  special  investigating  com- 
mittee to  determine  for  posterity  and  future 
generations  the  guilt  of  the  Katyn  Interna- 
tional crime.  On  September  18.  1951.  House 
Resolution  390  was  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
This  resolution  called  for  a  complete  con- 
gressional Investigation  in  order  to  determine 
officially  the  guilt  for  this  atrocity  against 
humanity. 

HEARINGS  AND  TESTIMONY 

Our  committee  held  hearings  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  also  in  England  and 
Europe.  During  the  progress  of  these  hear- 
ings, over  250  witnesses  testified.  This  num- 
ber included  government  officials  of  various 
nations,  military  leaders,  physicians,  inter- 
national lawyers  and  persons  from  various 
nations,  including  Russia,  who  had  direct 
and  personal  information  on  the  interna- 
tional crime.  Special  invitations  were  sent 
to  Stalin  and  other  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  to  appear  at  our  hearings  In  Lon- 
don or  Frankfurt,  Germany.  The  Soviet 
leaders  ignored  and  failed  to  respond  to  our 
invitations  to  testify  and  clear  up  the  mis- 
information concerning  the  Katyn  murders. 
During  our  hearings  in  Europe,  the  Soviet 
leaders,  through  radio,  television,  Pravda  and 
other  propaganda  sources,  continued  a  bar- 
rage of  lies  and  false  charges  against  the 
work  of  our  congressional  committee.  A 
group  of  European  newspaper  experts  stated 
at  the  time  of  our  Frankfurt,  Germany  hear- 
ings that  the  Katyn  Congressional  Commit- 
tee for  the  first  time  placed  the  Soviet  prop- 
aganda machine  on  the  defensive.  They 
had  no  answer  to  the  testimony  and  the  fac- 
tual revelation  of  the  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Communists  were  guilty  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacres. 

STALIN,    KHRUSHCHEV,    HITLER,   MUSSOLINI 

Our  committee  publicly  announced  that 
the  hearings  should  not  take  the  spotlight 
away  from  the  barbarous  mass  murders  and 
pogroms  committed  by  the  Hitler  Nazis  dur- 
ing and  before  the  period  of  World  War  II. 
Our  committee  found  that  the  Communist 
atrocities  committed  on  other  captive  na- 
tions such  as  Lithuania,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
the  Balkan  States,  and  Korea,  all  had  a 
striking  similarity  to  the  crimes  committed 
against  the  Poles  at  Katyn. 

COMMUNIST    BARBARITY    NEVER    CHANGES 

Although  the  Katyn  massacre  occurred  25 
years  ago,  the  evidence  obtained  by  our  com- 
mittee revealed  that  the  methods  followed 
by  the  Communists  has  not  changed  In 
violence  or  barbarity  whether  it  is  south- 
east Asia,  Korea,  Africa,  or  any  locality  on 
the  globe  where  Communist  aggression  exists. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  the 
worldwide  publicity  given  the  testimony 
secured  by  our  committee  concerning  the 
methods,  strategy,  and  barbarity  of  the  Com- 
munist tyrants  alarmed  millions  of  people 
of  all  nations  as  to  the  true  facts  of  Commu- 
nist enslavement.  Our  testimony,  exhibits, 
and  the  facts  and  knowledge  it  gave  the 
world  contributed  greatly  to  building  up  re- 


sistance by  many  nations  and  races  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Since  the  congressional  Katyn  Committee 
filed  its  final  report  in  December  1952,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  of  this  factual 
verdict  and  our  official  Katyn  report  of  Com- 
munist methods  and  criminal  acts  have  been 
requested  by  all  non-Communist  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Thousands  of  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  all  over  the 
world  have,  during  the  last  13  years,  written 
to  Congress  and  my  office  for  the  facts  on 
the  Katyn  massacre.  Hardly  a  week  passes 
but  requests  come  to  my  office  in  Washing- 
ton, up  to  the  present  time,  from  folks  living 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  asking  for  In- 
formation and  copies  of  the  final  report  of 
the .  congressional  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 
Committee. 

Oftentimes  I  think  that  It  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  worthwhile  and  valuable  project  if 
our  Government  or  the  United  Nations  would 
foster  the  expense  of  reprinting  the  Katyn 
congressional  report  exposing  the  Commu- 
nists brutality,  barbarity,  and  methods  of  en- 
slaving peoples  under  Its  domination.  These 
reports  could  be  printed  in  various  languages 
and  placed  in  the  homes  of  all  peoples  in  na- 
tions threatened  with  Communist  domina- 
tion and  subjection. 

SOVIETS  COULD  NOT  HIDE  GUILT 

Throughout  all  our  entire  hearings  pro- 
ceedings there  was  not  one  scintilla  of  proof 
or  even  any  subtantlal  evidence  presented 
that  could  remotely  Indict  any  other  nation 
but  Soviet  Russia  for  this  deplorable  inter- 
national Katyn  crime.  The  Soviets,  in  order 
to  clear  themselves  in  world  opinion,  refused 
to  allow  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  make  a  neutral  investigation 
of  the  Katyn  massacre. 

The  overwhelming  testimony  of  prisoners, 
formerly  Interned  at  the  slave  camp  near  the 
Katyn  Forest,  and  of  medical  experts  who 
performed  autopsies  on  the  massacred  bodies 
and  also  of  observers  taken  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime,  conclusively  confirmed  our  com- 
mittee findings.  Stalin,  Molotov,  Beria  (the 
NKVD  chief)  could  not  answer  the  Polish 
Government  leaders  and  military  men  when 
in  1941  and  1942  they  demanded  the  where- 
about of  the  disappeared  Polish  prisoners. 
Complete  proof  was  presented  that  the 
Soviets  purposely  misled  the  Poles  in  denying 
any  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  their 
officers  when,  in  fact,  Stalin  and  his  murder- 
ous conspirators  already  knew  the  Poles 
were  buried  in  mass  graves  at  Katyn. 

SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  ON  DEFENSIVE 

The  Soviet  leaders  made  every  effort 
through  their  highly  organized  propaganda 
machine  to  hide  from  the  Polish  people  and 
the  people  of  the  world  the  real  truth  about 
Katyn.  Evidence  brought  out  by  our  investi- 
gation convinced  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Katyn  massacre  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  numerous  crimes 
against  humanity  perpetrated  by  the  totali- 
tarian powers. 

I  know  of  no  organization  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  that  has  done  more  to  keep 
the  fight  against  aggression  and  expose  Com- 
munist barbarity  and  enslavement  more 
than  the  Polish-American  Congress.  Your 
great  national  organization  was  responsible 
for  the  Katyn  congressional  investigations  In 
the  82d  Congress.  By  reason  of  the  work  and 
great  success  of  this  special  Katyn  Commit- 
tee, the  following  83rd  Congress,  in  1953  and 
1954,  created  a  special  congressional  commit- 
tee to  investigate  Communist  aggression.  I 
was  appointed  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
Kersten  of  Wisconsin.  This  committee  held 
hearings  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  In 
Europe  during  the  following  2  years  and  took 
testimony    concerning    Soviet    crimes    and 


Communist  barbarity  Involving  other  cap. 
tive  countries  including  the  Balkan  nations" 
The  evidence  of  Communist  enslavement  of 
captive  nations  through  slave  labor  camps 
mass  murder,  and  tortures  were  recorded  by 
this  committee  and  testimonial  reports  sent 
throughout  the  world.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  creation  of  this  second  committee  In 
the  succeeding  Congress  was  authorized  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  Katyn  Committee 
in  exposing  communism  and  its  barbarous 
and  tyrannical  methods. 

Vietnam,  Korea,  captive  nations 

If  the  free  nations  of  the  world  would  only 
Join  In  concentrating  the  fight  to  expose  the 
true  facts  against  communism  and  educate 
the  s(3»called  backward  nations  concerning 
the  criminality  of  Communist  enslavement 
methods,  and  the  true  living  conditions  un- 
der their  domination,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  collapse  of  the  Communist  goal  o( 
world  enslavement  would  take  place  In  a 
short  time.  Too  many  of  the  new  and  back- 
ward  nations  have  been  victims  of  Conunu- 
nist  misrepresentation  and  also  of  the  false 
propaganda  circulated  concerning  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  so-called  free  world. 

Conmiunism  has  been  one  of  the  greatest, 
most  powerful,  well-organized  international 
threats  to  human  freedom  in  world  history. 
Our  Government  has  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars fighting  this  international  menace. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Com- 
munist threat  today  Is  not  as  dangerous  and 
as  imminent  as  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago. 
The  greatest  evidence  of  this  fact  Is  that 
their  economic  system  has  been  a  total 
failure. 

Stalin's  government  was  an  economic  fail- 
ure  and  at  his  death  great  discontent  was 
rampant  In  not  only  the  Soviet  realm  but 
the  satellite  nations.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Khrushchev,,  and  his  economic  government 
was  a  total  failure  as  was  evidenced  by  his 
overthrow  and  collapse  from  forces  within 
his  own  government.  If  the  present  opposi- 
tion to  Communist  aggression  continues  by 
the  free  nations,  the  rulers  of  today's  So- 
viet tyranny  will  be  overthrown  and  that 
will  end  the  Communist  myth  of  world  domi- 
nation. Communist  China's  economy  has 
always  been  a  failure  and  millions  of  its 
population  are  existing  in  starvation  condi- 
tions at  the  present  time.  The  free  nations 
have  the  ability,  the  education,  the  defense 
machinery,  and  the  assets  to  curtail  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  the  Communist  menace  and 
we  must   continue   our   fight. 

History  has  revealed  over  the  centuries 
that  dictators  cannot  stay  in  power  long 
when  they  must  rule  their  people  by  the 
sword,  guns,  slave-labor  camps,  and  mass 
murders.  The  Communist  dictators  will 
meet  the  same  end  as  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
Tojo,  and  their  predecessors  since  time  began. 

Two  generations  have  passed  since  Katyn 
and  the  many  other  organized  mass  mur- 
ders, tortures,  slave-labor  camps,  and  orga- 
nized starvation  inflicted  by  Communist 
tyrants  on  helpless  millions.  The  Com- 
munist youths  who  are  attacking  our  Em- 
bassies in  other  nations,  possess  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  used  by  their  masters 
to  take  over  free  governments.  Their  educa- 
tion and  information  of  outside  world  con- 
ditions is  limited  to  such  information  as  their 
dictators  allow  them  to  receive.  These  same 
Communist  youths  someday  will  rebel 
against  their  own  enslavement  and  they  will 
meet  the  same  fate  the  Polish  patriots  met 
at  Katyn  25  years  ago. 

Education  and  presentation  of  facts  on 
Communist  enslavement  to  the  world's  unin- 
formed are  the  greatest  weapons  democracy 
possesses  against  the  destruction  of  the 
Communist  menace. 
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The  free  world  must  continue  this  fight. 
someday  this  victory  will  be  won  and  the 
communist  enslavers  will  become  extinct. 
Poland  and  other  captive  nations  wUl  re- 
mln  free  and  independent  government. 


Resources     and     Conservation     Council 
Proposed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1965 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  Friday.  March  5, 
President  Johnson  was  quoted  as  telling 
the  Cabinet  that  there  are  enthely  too 
many  interagency  committees.  I  endorse 
the  President's  objectives  of  correcting 
this  situation. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  has  been 
the  proliferation  of  interagency  activity 
in  the  field  of  natural  resource  admin- 
istration. According  to  my  research 
with  the  four  major  natural  resource 
agencies — Interior.  Agricultui-e,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Commerce— and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  there  are  over 
50  major  interdepartmental  or  inter- 
agency committees  dealing  with  natural 
resources  and  hterally  hundreds  of  spe- 
cial committees  and  task  forces  con- 
cerned with  regional,  river  basin,  or  spe- 
cial-subject resource  areas. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  many  of  these 
are  necessary  to  coordinate  Federal  ac- 
tion, but  I  suggest  to  the  President  and 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  that  a 
great  many  of  these — particularly  in  the 
policy  area — would  be  unnecessary  if 
there  were  established  a  Resources  and 
Conservation  Council  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  focusing  its 
attention  upon  the  integration,  devel- 
opment, promotion,  and  utilization  of 
our  natural  resources  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  objective  in  H.R.  4430.  In 
the  other  body,  a  similar  measure  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  McGovern, 
S.  938. 

In  behalf  of  this  legislation  I  have 
furnished  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiNALLl ,  the  following  statement 
which  outlines  my  views  oai  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

The  text  of  this  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Al  Ullman,  U.S.  Representa- 

TrvE     From     the     Second     District     of 

Oregon,   With   Reference   to   H.R.   4430, 

February  24.  1965 

The  Nation  has  striven  for  over  three  dec- 
ades to  find  the  leadership  and  coordination 
required  for  its  proliferated  natural  re- 
source policies  and  programs.  In  this  time 
the  need  for  leadership  has  never  diminished 
only  increased  as  a  more  complex  life  and 
ever  burgeoning  population  has  demanded 
more  and  more  of  our  natioj:^al,  natural  re- 
source base. 


A  historic  review  of  the  efforts  to  develop 
a  national  re.'-ource  and  coneervation  policy 
and/or  the  machinery  to  implement  such 
policy  Is  not  necessary  here.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  such  valiant,  albeit  frequently 
segmented,  efforts  as  the  Natural  Resources 
Planning  Board  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administration,  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Water  Resources  Policy  Com- 
mission and  Material  Policy  Commission,  the 
Second  Hoover  Commission,  President  Eisen- 
hower's Cabinet  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources Policy,  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources,  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
and  others. 

All  these  efforts  have  been  merely  partial 
reflections  of  our  country's  continued  search 
for  natural  resource  leadership. 

Finally  in  recent  years  we  have  seen  high 
support  given  to  the  thesis  that  a  real  need 
exists  for  natural  resource  leadership.  The 
report  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Natural  Re- 
sources Advisory  Committee,  approved  Jan- 
uary 17,  1961.  took  the  position: 

"Existing  Federal  agencies  can  do  the 
necessary  work  for  a  meaningful  conserva- 
tion program.  But  conflicts  between  agen- 
cies can  only  serve  to  delay  and  defeat 
achievement  of  natural  resources  programs. 
Policy  guidance  can  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  Council  of  Resources  and  Con- 
fervatlon  Advisers  In  the  Office  of  the 
President." 

Most  important  of  all  endorsements  for 
resource  leadership  and  the  need  for  execu- 
tive coordination  of  Federal  resource  pro- 
grams came  from  President  Kennedy  him- 
self, both  before  and  after  the  1960  elec- 
tion. In  his  Helena.  Mont.,  address  of  June 
27. 1960,  he  said: 

"We  need  a  whole  new  concept  of  resource 
development.  The  days  wh*n  our  natural 
wealth  was  so  plentiful  that  a  little  effort 
brought  great  rewards — those  days  have 
passed.  Nor  can  we  any  longer  look  upon 
each  resource  need  as  a  separate  and  individ- 
ual item,  requiring  separate  planning  and 
separate  administration. 

'Today's  resource  needs  are  closely  inter- 
related. The  development  of  our  water  sup- 
plies affects  the  irrigation  of  our  land  and 
even  our  stocks  of  fish.  Forest  development 
Influences  power  development,  and  our  power 
development  can  only  be  carried  out  with  a 
careful  eye  to  the  need  for  flood  protection 
and  the  needs  of  navigation.  Soil  conserva- 
tion affects  water  supply,  game  supplies  for 
our  hunters,  as  well  as  our  continued  ability 
to  meet  our  food  and  fiber  needs. 

"As  our  needs  mount  and  our  population 
grows,  It  will  become  Increasingly  essential 
that  we  consider  all  our  resources  in  light  of 
their  relationship  to  each  other — as  well  as 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  the  needs 
of  our  people. 

"That  is  why  I  support  efforts  to  establish 
a  Council  of  Resources  and  Conservation 
Advisers  in  the  Office  of  the  President — a 
council  which  will  engage  in  overall  resources 
planning  and  policy,  which  will  assess  our 
national  needs,  and  recommend  national  pro- 
grams to  meet  them. 

"With  such  a  Council,  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  Joint  congressional  committee, 
we  can  have  a  continuous  appraisal  of  our 
resource  needs,  an  up-to-date  inventory  of 
our  resource  potential,  and  a  resource  devel- 
opment program  which  can  be  shaped  to  fit 
all  the  needs  of  a  growing  economy  and  an 
expanding  population." 

Senator  Kennedy  repeated  these  ideas 
several  times  during  the  campaign. 

At  Redding,  Calif.,  on  September  8,  he 
said: 

"I  think  it  would  be  most  useful  to  estab- 
lish for  the  Office  of  the  President  himself  a 


Council  of  Resotirces  and  Conserva*  n  Ad- 
visers to  survey  the  whole  scopi  oxir 
natural  resources  for  1970  and  1980. " 

Then  at  the  Western  Water  and  Power 
Consumers  Conference  at  Billings,  Mont.,  on 
September  23,  he  again  proclaimed: 

"We  will  establish  a  Council  of  Resources 
and  Conservation  Advisers  in  the  Office  of 
the  President  to  coordinate  planning  in  this 
field.  We  have  had  many  short-term, 
limited,  piecemeal  studies.  We  have  not  had 
enough  long-range  continuing  and  compre- 
hensive svirveys  to  determine  the  needs  of 
our  country,  the  Increases  in  our  population, 
the  available  resources  and  how  they  can  be 
fitted  together  to  build  a  strong  and  vital 
country.  We  need  a  permanent  inventory  of 
where  we  stand  now  and  where  we  want  to 
be  tomorrow  in  water,  power,  timber,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  resources." 

And  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  November  3.  he 
said: 

"We  must  recognize  the  Increasing  inter- 
dependence of  all  of  our  resource  needs  by 
establishing  in  the  Office  of  the  President  a 
CouncU  of  Resources  and  Conservation  Ad- 
visers, to  conduct  a  continuous  appraisal  of 
resource  needs,  inventory  our  resource  poten- 
tial, and  formulate  a  resources  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population  and 
an  expanding  economy." 

Finally  in  his  great  natural  resources 
message  to  the  Congress  on  February  23. 1961, 
President  Kennedy  presented  a  stirring  chal- 
lenge to  the  people  and  to  the  Congress.  He 
said: 

"This  statement  is  designed  to  bring  to- 
gether In  one  message  the  widely  scattered 
resource  policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  past  these  policies  have  overlapped 
and  often  conflicted.  Funds  were  wasted  on 
competing  efforts.  Widely  differing  stand- 
ards were  applied  to  measure  the  Federal 
contribution  to  similar  projects.  Funds  and 
attention  devoted  to  annual  appropriation  or 
Immediate  pressures  diverted  energies  away 
from  long-range  planning  for  national  eco- 
nomic growth." 

The  President  thus  pointed  out  that  all  of 
our  divergent  programs,  Involving  nvunerous 
Federal  agencies,  require  coordination  by  the 
Executive.  To  this,  I  subscribe  most  heartily 
and  to  accomplish  this  end  emphasize  that 
the  President  needs  high-level  professional 
assistance. 

The  88th  Congress  brought  to  fruition  nat- 
ural resource  legislation  of  great  magnitude. 
The  work  of  this  historic  "Conservation  Con- 
gress" is  now  being  boldly  advanced  in  the 
89th  Congress  as  both  the  Congress  and 
President  Johnson  further  the  ideals  of  a 
Great  Society  founded  on  fundamental 
environmental  precepts  of:  pollutant  con- 
trol in  the  air,  water,  and  soil;  the  restora- 
tion of  beauty,  tranquillity,  and  space  to  city 
and  countryside;  the  preservation  of  wilder- 
ness and  scenic  and  historic  sites  and  water- 
ways; the  enhancement  of  recreational  op- 
portunity on  public  lands  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  State,  local,  and  private  recreational 
resource  effort  and  the  transformation  of 
depressed  regional  areas  into  productive  eco- 
nomic assets 

These  great  and  important  programs  for 
America  must  go  forward — but  they  bring 
into  even  greater  focus  than  ever  before 
the  tremendous  proliferation  of  new  and 
existing  resource  programs  In  the  executive 
agencies  and  the  competition  of  the  agencies 
for  their  place  in  the  favored  light.  This  is 
obvious  In  water  pollution  control,  pesticide 
review,  recreational  enhancement,  rural 
water  development,  river  basin  planning, 
water  storage  for  flood  control,  power  and 
Irrigation,  the  dedication  of  our  public  lands, 
urban  land  planning  and  development,  and 
regional  economic  and  resoxxrce  development 
efforts. 
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Beyond  these  Individual  or  group  program 
areas.  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  their 
interrelations  and  the  priority  of  Federal 
fund  allocations  for  resource  projects. 

In  this  latter  aspect  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  budgetary  denials  to  natural 
resource  needs  predicated  not  on  resource 
or  economic  evaluation  but  rather  upon  arbi- 
trary agency  ceilings  and  pressures  favoring 
particular  units  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not  acted 
on  resource  appropriations  with  a  view  to  co- 
ordinating and  furthering  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture economic  well-being  by  considering  the 
relationship  between  this  desirable  objec- 
tive and  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  record  Is  replete  with  hun- 
dreds of  examples  to  prove  this  assertion. 
Further  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  incapable  of  changing  its  role 
as  an  Integrating  force  whose  main  concern 
is  bookkeeping  and  budget  to  one  of  resource 
development.  It  should  be  equally  apparent 
that  the  many  agencies  In  the  resource  field 
will  continue  to  follow  Parkinson's  law  and 
that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is 
without  expertise  in  the  resource  area. 

Thus,  I  find  Invalid  arguments  advanced 
to  the  effect  that  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget, 
with  the  several  resource  agencies,  and  an 
occasional  review  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  can  in  themselves  coordinate 
and  further  natural  resource  policy. 

To  me  the  only  way  we  may  proceed  with 
practicality  is  to  have  a  resource  advisory 
council  directly  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which  is  focused  on  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only — the  integration,  develop- 
ment, promotion,  and  utilization  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  national  Interest. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced.  H.R.  4430.  is 
identical  with  S.  938,  Introduced  by  Senator 
McGovERN.  It  is  similar  to  S.  2549  of  the 
86th  Congress  and  S.  239  and  S.  1415  of  the 
87th  Congress  upon  which  the  Senate  held 
lengthy  hearings. 

My  intent  in  introducing  this  measure  in 
the  House  in  this  session  is  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  and  Its'  deliberations  on 
this  matter.  This  I  regard  as  most  Im- 
portant. The  House  should  not  sidestep  the 
issue  of  natural  resource  leadership  by  leav- 
ing It  up  to  Senate  resolution  first  or  to 
possible  Executive  action  which  may  or  may 
not  develop. 

In  examining  this  measure,  and  Indeed  this 
entire  thesis,  one  cannot  escape  several  facts. 
First,  that  Presidential  prerogative  is  in- 
volved to  a  high  degree  In  the  establish- 
ment,of  any  White  House  Advisory  Council 
It  is  obvious  that  the  President's  position 
must  be  ascertained.  This,  I  suggest,  might 
well  be  done  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
most  deeply  concerned  with  natural  resource 
matters. 

Second,  this  bill  concerns  Itself  with  an 
annual  "Resources  and  Conservation  Report 
of  the  President."  The  Intent  here  is  not 
to  secvu-e  a  voluminous  annual  report  cov- 
ering every  facet  of  natiu-al  resources  en- 
deaver  each  year.  Rather,  it  is  to  focus  the 
detailed  analysis  and  professional  thought 
of  the  Council  and  the  President's  recom- 
mendations on  the  sallant  resource  problems 
of  priority  concern  to  the  Nation.  I  would 
envision  a  report  one  year  perhaps  empha- 
sizing water  development  needs,  develop- 
ment criteria  and  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative Implementation;  another  year  a  re- 
port centering  on  irrigation  jjolicy  with  re- 
gard to  surplus  crop  production  or  public 
land  user  policy,  etc. 

Third,  that  the  establishment  of  any  spe- 
cial committees  in  the  Congress  such  as 
this  bill  proposes  namely  the  "Conference 
Committee  on  the  Resources  and  Conserva- 
tion Report"  is  a  delicate  undertaking  at 
best  and  perhaps  not  the  most  workable  so- 
lutlun,  particularly  within  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Nevertheless,  again  the  Con- 
gress must  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
within  the  legislative  sphere  Just  as  we  must 


expect  the  Executive  to  face  up  to  the  Na- 
tion's needs  for  natural  resource  leadership. 
Finally,  In  closing  let  me  only  emphasize 
a^in  that  proliferation  of  our  natural  re- 
source effort  grows  greater  across  a  broad 
sphere  despite  such  excellent  efforts  as  H.R. 
1111,  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act; 
that  piecemeal  solutions  are  simply  not 
enough;  that  a  progressive  natural  re- 
source policy  predicated  on  development  and 
wise  use  Is  the  foundation  for  our  future 
national  growth;  and  that  all  of  us  concerned 
with  these  problems  must  act  in  concert, 
with  provincial  views  set  aside,  for  the  na- 
tional good. 


"Trends  in  Transportation" — Address  by 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Before  Convention  of  National 
Limestone  Institute,  Inc. 
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HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OP   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  Interest- 
ing and  searching  speech  on  the  subject 
"Trends  in  Transportation"  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  before 
the  20th  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  held  at 
the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.C..  January  18, 1965. 

Senators  who  have  the  honor  to  serve 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
has  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  aid  high- 
way program,  are  aware  that  his  views 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  committee 
and  certainly  to  the  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  country  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  transportation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Trends    in    Transportation" — An    Address 
BY   Senator   Jennings   Randolph,   Demo- 
crat, OF  West  Virginia.  Before  the  20th 
Annual    Convention    of    the    National 
Limestone   Institute,   Inc.,   Washington. 
D.C.,  Statler  Hilton,  January  18,  1965 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I'm  very  happy  to- 
night to  be   with  you,   your  president,  Mr. 
Koch,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Mesh- 
berger,    Members    of   the    Congress,   and,   of 
course,  with  all  of  you  who  are  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  America. 

Sitting  at  my  right  is  Richard  Raese,  of 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Raese 
that  I  may  In  a  sense  refer  to  all  of  you  who 
are  the  policymakers  In  this  vital  Industry. 
He  is  a  director  of  this  effective  organization 
and  Is  one  of  the  business  leaders  In  our 
State,  Just  as  you  are  In  your  State,  as  well 
as  In  the  Republic. 

We  were  talking  about  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  employed  in  West  Virginia  di- 
rectly in  the  limestone  and  associated  In- 
dustries. Mr.  Raese  told  me  that  It  was  per- 
haps 4,000.  And  then  we  began  to  think  of 
the  processes  in  which  lime  participates,  and 
we  counted  another  30,000  employees  In  our 
State.  So  approximately  34.000  or  more  per- 
sons, directly  and  Indirectly,  and  their  fami- 
lies are  dependent,  at  least  in  large  degree  on 
this  Important  enterprise  In  our  State.  Our 
State — and  I  must  not  be  provincial — pro- 


vides, of  course,  this  product  which  goes  into 
steel,  into  glass,  Into  chemicals,  into  mlnln* 
as  rock  dust,  into  cement,  into  agrlcultuw 
and  importantly,  into  highways. 

I  remember  some  30  years  ago  when  I  fint 
came  to  the  Congress,  there  was  being  con- 
ducted In  the  district  I  was  privileged  to  rep. 
resent,  a  survey  on  the  so-called  standard  of 
living  Index.  The  interviews  were  concerned 
with  such  matters  as  the  ownership  of  radios 
bathtubs,  and  refrigerators,  and  the  consum^ 
er  plans  In  purchasing  and  acquiring  these 
products  In  the  future.  One  Interviewer  be- 
came puzzled  when  he  encountered  an  elder- 
ly lady  who,  though  she  owned  not  one  of 
these  products,  stated  that  she  planned  to 
buy  an  automobile.  He  questioned  further 
"Why  would  you  buy  an  automobile,  wheu 
you  don't  even  own  a  bathtub?"  "Sonny" 
she  replied,  "you  can't  go  to  town  in  a  bath- 
tub." 

This  incident  reflects  a  fundamental  fact 
about  American  society — that  "going  to 
town"  when  you  choose  and  in  the  way  you 
choose  is  as  vital  a  part  of  our  style  of  life 
as  indoor  plumbing.  The  right  to  select  is 
an  Important  right  in  our  democratic  society, 
This  Is  a  precious  freedom.  We  must  not 
lose  It. 

When  I  mention  indoor  plumbing,  I  re- 
call that  there  are  many  areas  in  our  country 
where  the  needs  are  still  very  Intense,  where 
the  Congress  regardless  of  political  prefer- 
ment Is  attempting,  I  hope  validly  and  real- 
istically, as  I  know  It  Is,  to  contribute  to  pro- 
grams that  are  not  necessarily  Inspired  from 
Washington,  but  are  projects  that  spring 
from  the  heartbeats  and  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

American  people  possess  a  mobility  that  is 
characteristic  of  this  country  and  of  our 
frontiers.  There  was  the  barrier,  of  course,  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  It  was  no  rarity  for  the 
family  records  after  that  time  to  reveal  that 
each  child — In  a  family  of  seven  or  eight- 
was  born  in  a  different  State.  For  as  the 
frontier  moved  westward  so  did  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  families  pack  their  belongings 
and  move  with  It. 

There  are  Members  of  Congress  here  as 
your  guests  who  will  recall,  from  a  study  of 
the  history  of  legislation  In  this  country,  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific bill  in  1862.  And  then  the  Conestoga 
wagons  began  to  give  way  to  the  railroads 
as  the  principal  means  of  transporting  the 
western  settlers.  Thus,  before  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  the  western  frontier  as  we 
knew  it — the  physical  frontier  at  least— had 
disappeared,  and  the  railroad  had  become 
the  chief  Instrument  for  extending  American 
civilization  and  the  scope  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment— I  would  not  call  It  power  of  the 
U.S.  Government  because  I  do  not  like  that 
choice  of  language— the  scope  of  the  U.S. 
Government  crossed  the  land  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  a  like  manner,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
automobile  and  our  Federal  highway  system 
have  been  the  main  forces  In  this  century 
for  breaking  down  regional  barriers  and  con- 
solidating the  national  unity  for  which  the 
American  people  labored  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  The  history  of  transportation  In 
America — from  the  canals  of  the  18  h  cen- 
tury through  the  transcontinental  railroads 
of  the  19th  century  to  the  highways  and  air 
transport  of  the  20th  century — Is  the  parallel 
In  the  history  of  American  civilization  itself. 

I  do  not  have  pat  answers,  and  in  the 
presence  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress, 
naturally.  I  speak  not  with  authority  but  as 
a  student  of  these  trends  of  transportation. 

We  cannot  be  concerned,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, with  only  technical  Improvements  in 
our  transport  system.  On  the  contrary, 
future  developments  In  transportation  will 
be  woven  Into  the  very  fabric  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  will,  as  in  the  past,  have  a  funda- 
mental and  a  positive  influence  on  th?  tone 
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•nd  the  lives  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  the  people  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  world.  ] 

Now  If  we  are  to  assure  tha^  our  present 
and  fut'-'.re  transportation  facilities  truly 
=er\e  t^e  broader  purposes  of  our  society, 
actually  in  the  breadth  and  scope  of  our 
future,  we  must  perceive  how  new  technol- 
ogies permeate  other  aspects  of  our  national 
l5e  Even  today,  for  example,  we  have  not 
fully  corrected  the  early  errors  of  omission  in 
planning  for  the  utilization  of  the  automo- 
bile in  our  communities  and  cities. 

Do  you  remember  the  early  automobile? 
I  recall  In  West  Virginia  we  had.  a  mountain 
called  Tunnel  HIU,  and  If  you  oould  go  up  in 
dlgh  gear  it  was  an  achievement.  You  re- 
member some  hills  in  your  countryside,  per- 
haps, where  if  you  didn't  have  to  throw  the 
motor  Into  second  or  low  gear  you  came  back 
home  and  boasted  to  your  neighbors.  And  If 
vou  made  a  trip  of  1  day  without  a  puncture 
to  a  tire,  didn't  you  talk  about  that?  You 
certainly  did. 

But  we  do  realize  that  the  utilization  of 
our  automobiles  Into  the  community  life — 
into  the  metropolitan  life  o|  America— is 
something  that,  very  frankly,  c«illed  for  a  be- 
lated effort — and  It  is  that — In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Interstate  System  of  highways 
and  defense  roads  In  the  United  States. 

We've  had  mistakes  In  our  prior  highway 
systems.  But  by  1972  we  wUl  have  com- 
pleted, we  believe,  a  network  qf  41,000  miles 
in  this  Interstate  System.  In  doing  so  we 
will  have  completed  not  only  highways,  but 
what  I  call  "townless  highways."  And  by 
the  same  time  we  shall  be  well  along  In  the 
development  of  towns  withcjut  highways. 
And  certainly  there  Is  a  distinct  difference. 

The  cost  of  the  national  system  of  our 
interstate  and  defense  highways  will  be  at 
least  $5.8  billion  more  than  had  previously 
been  estimated.  The  anticipated  total  cost 
of  the  network  will  be  $46.8  billion. 

We're  now  beginning  to  digest  these  esti- 
mates of  the  able  Highway  Administrator  of 
the  United  States,  Rex  M.  Whltton.  And  I 
think  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  realize  one 
statement  that  he  made.  Mr,  Whltton  said 
"the  largest  part  of  the  Increased  costs  re- 
sults from  Improvement  In  the  Interstate 
System  made  to  meet  the  public's  need  for 
safer  and  better  highway  transportation."  I 
believe  this  Is  the  essence  of  wliat  the  Con- 
gress Iteelf  has  been  doing. 

Members  of  Congress  here  will  recall  that 
in  1963  we  believed  that  we  mnst  project  our 
traffic  needs  20  years  beyond  the  project  ap- 
proval date.  And  this  was  done.  Prior  to 
that  time  we  had  indicated  that  we  were 
building  our  roads  for  tlie  traffic  of  1975. 
And  so  the  Congress  believed  ttJat  we  needed 
to  build  better  highways — highways  which 
more  nearly  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Therefore,  on  the  congresslottal  agenda  this 
year.  I  think,  will  be  the  question  of  provid- 
ing for  an  Increase  through  some   type  of 
taxes  (I'll  not  attempt  to  be  definitive  to- 
night) to  take  care  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
the  Interstate  System.     Of  course,  this  will 
require   extensive   committee   hearings,   and 
I  have  a  feeling  that  we  may  have  raised 
deep-seated  differences  concerning  methods 
of  highway  financing.     Also,   the   Congress 
must  act  this  year  or  the  next,  and  I  believe 
the   earlier    the    better,    on    recommended 
changes  in  weights  and  measures  on  trucks 
operating  on  the  Interstate  System.    I  hope 
we  will  explore  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  system   and  Its    Increasing 
role  In  our  overall  economy.    As  Walter  Bel- 
sen  of  the  American  Trucking  Association 
recently  remarked  In  a  perceptive  commen- 
tary on  our  highway  program.  "We  have  never 
in  our  history  had  a  vIewi>olBt  such  as  that 
of  the  Romans."    He  was  talking,  of  course. 
0^  the   Romans  who   built  the   roads^^he 
roads  that  as  Rex  Whltton  today,  In  other 
language  said,  will  meet  Increased  needs  and 


win  have  a  longer  and  better  life  to  serve  a 
growing  and  developing  America. 

Senator  Karl  Mundt — with  us  this  even- 
ing— I  remember  so  well  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  with  you  and  your  gracious 
wife  at  an  interparliamentary  union  meeting 
In  Paris.  We  were  talking  about  roads  even 
as  we  fiew  above  the  Atlantic.  You  told  me 
about  a  constituent  who  had  conceived  a 
poem  which  told  of  the  strength  and  the 
durability  of  those  Roman  roads.  You  re- 
peated to  me  those  lines : 

"Great   roads   the  Romans  built  that  men 
might  meet, 
And  walls  to  keep  strong  men  apart — secure. 
Now  centuries  have  gone,  and  In  defeat 
The  walls  are  fallen,  but  the  roads  endure." 

And  so,  fellow  builders  of  this  era,  in  a 
very  real  way  we  cannot  be  frightened — 
although  this  is  a  problem  and  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  recognize  It  and  you  recog- 
nize it — of  how  we  shall  meet  the  financing, 
the  increased  cost  of  the  construction  of 
the  Interstate  System  before  1972.  We  are 
building,  not  for  a  day  or  a  year;  we  are 
building  for  the  futtire. 

Dramatic  figures  were  recently  released  by 
our  Bureau  of  Census.  When  I  think  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  I  recall  that  today 
there  are  50  statisticians  in  the  Bureau  of 
Census  doing  the  Job  that  4.200  employees 
did  15  years  ago.  Senator  Prank  Carlson. 
my  esteemed  colleague  of  our  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  has  been  studying 
with  me  some  of  the  computer  methods 
which  have  been  brought  Into  government 
Itself.  He  knows,  as  well  as  others  in  this 
audience,  that  we  are  spending  In  this  fiscal 
year  in  1965,  approximately  $165  million  on 
computers  for  the  U.S.  Government.  And 
so,  this  is  a  different  time  in  which  we  are 
living — a  time  of  dramatic  transition. 

The  machine  net  only  Is  a  process  of  build- 
ing or  constructing,  but  the  machine  is  a 
decisionmaker.  That's  why  we  realize  that 
we  are  In  this  period  of  change.  We  cannot 
overlook  it  In  the  discussion  of  our  highway 
system.  A  lady  wrote  me  recently.  She  said 
simply  this:  "I  don't  want  no  change."  But 
she,  as  well  as  all  Americans,  must  accept 
change,  and  we  will  be  the  better  if  we  un- 
derstand It. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  released 
figures  for  100  standard  metropolitan  areas 
with  over  a  250.000  population.  The  data 
shows  that  slightly  less  than  half  the  work- 
ers in  a  typical  metropolitan  area  live  and 
work  In  the  central  city.  Approximately  one- 
fourth  vote,  live,  and  work  in  the  suburbs. 
Of  the  remainder  who  commute,  16  percent 
commute  from  the  central  city.  This  rep- 
resents, in  fact,  a  vastly  different  pattern  of 
urban  movement  than  that  implied  by  what 
we've  had  as  a  traditional  concept  of  our 
urban-suburban  movement  in  the  United 
States.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  recog- 
nizes this  change  and  he  has  a  new  concept 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Job  to  be  done. 

These  centrifugal  forces  will  continue  to 
operate  at  an  accelerated  pace.  The  popu- 
lation in  the  central  cities  of  the  United 
States  will  increase  from  58  million  In  1960, 
to  78  million  persons  by  1980,  and  our  subtir- 
ban  population  during  the  same  period  will 
skyrocket  from  55  to  105  million.  And 
\irban  motor  vehicle  travel  will  disclose  an 
even  greater  percentage  increase — from  332 
billion  vehlcle-mlles  In  1960  to  859  billion 
vehicle-miles  in  1980. 

Thus,  a  major  challenge  after  completion 
of  this  system  will  be,  I  believe,  the  necessity 
to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  non- 
radial  metropolitan  automobile  travel.  This 
will  require  16,000  miles  of  urban  freeways, 
of  which  only  slightly  more  than  half  will  be 
provided  by  the  present  Interstate  System, 
Of  the  41.000  miles  of  this  network,  we 
have  already  completed  and  opened  to  traffic 
approximately  19.000  miles.  The  other 
mileage  is   in  the  process  of  right-of-way. 


engineering,  and  construction.  And  so  this 
program  is  not  completed,  and  there  Is  a  very 
definite  challenge  and  there  are  many  prob- 
lems arising  almost  dally,  but  we  can  com- 
plete the  construction  by  the  target  date  of 
the  act  of  1956. 

I  know  there  is  a  genuine  desire  In  your 
business,  and  among  roadbuilders  and  cer- 
tainly In  the  State  highway  departments,  for 
official  congressional  expression  as  to  what 
direction  our  highway  program  is  to  take  In 
1972.  Are  we  doing  this  Job  and  then  sum- 
marily drop  It?  This  Is  something  to  ponder. 
I  believe,  of  coiu^e,  that  we  must  move 
forward  with  the  development  not  only  In 
one  sphere  of  our  national  life,  but  certainly 
In  this  sphere,  though  we  must  In  no  ways 
be  timid.  We  must  make  an  all-out  con- 
tinuing frontal  attack  on  the  problem  of 
moving  our  i>eople  safely  throughout  Amer- 
ica— for  recreation,  for  Jobs,  for  life  Itself. 

My  friend  with  whom  I  served  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  George  Fallon,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  Is  present. 
Mr.  Fallon  and  an  equally  good  Member  of 
the  Congress,  Senator  Pat  McNamara,  of 
Michigan,  who  heads  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  do  not  agree.  Representa- 
tive Fallon  believes  that  we  need  Congress 
to  spell  out  the  Intent  of  a  study  beyond  1972. 
Senator  McNamara  is  of  the  view  that  such 
legislation  is  unnecessary  In  light  of  the 
specific  and  general  statutory  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of 
Public  Roads)  to  conduct  this  type  of  co- 
operative study  with  the  States. 

Though  I  appreciate  the  psychological  and 
symbolic  significance  of  having  the  Congress 
on  record  In  this  matter,  Senator  McNamara's 
view  is  sustained  by  a  reading  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

A  post-1972  study  is  being  conducted  and 
no  doubt  will  be  continued  even  though  we 
have  no  congressional  sanction  for  the  study 
to  go  forward.  I  would  further  add  that  a 
congressional  request,  at  least  with  respect 
to  reporting  deadlines  for  the  executive 
branch,  does  not  necessarily  carry  a  magical 
effect. 

In  the  1956  Highway  Act,  for  example,  the 
Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  report  on  vehicle  weights  and  measures 
not  later  than  March  1,  1959.  Last  August — 
51/2  years  late — the  Department  of  Commerce 
got  around  to  reporting  to  the  HIU.  And  so 
there's  no  magic,  is  there,  in  the  Congress 
sanctioning  the  study,  with  a  report  to  be 
made  by  a  certain  time? 

The  fact  Is — as  I  draw  to  a  conclusion — 
the  realities  of  the  population  growth  and 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  our  Nation 
will  largely  govern  our  highway  program  after 
1972.  Congress  will,  I  am  convinced,  meet 
responsibly  this  challenge  in  accordance  with 
the  national  needs  when  the  data  are 
supplied. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  mushrooming  popu- 
lation. Communist  China  with  670  million 
persons;  India  with  430  million  persons; 
Communist  Russia  with  23S'  million;  the 
United  States  with  192  million  persons;  In- 
donesia with  175  million  and  on  and  on 
mount  the  figures.  And  the  world  rate  of  an 
increase  in  population  moves  ahead  65  mil- 
lion persons  a  year. 

Yes,  this  is  a  world  of  people.  We  must 
accelerate,  therefore,  the  rate  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  of  highways  In 
the  United  States.  We  must  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Impact  on  esthetic  values  and  the 
conservation  of  land  and  water  resources. 
And  our  cities  of  over  50,000  must,  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Highway  Act  of  1962, 
develop  those  continuous  and  comprehensive 
planning  programs  by  the  middle  of  1965.  If 
they  are  to  receive  Federal  funds. 

Our  virban  Interstate  program  offers  ati 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  remodeling 
large  portions  of  our  cities.  The  value  of 
urban  freeways  In  conjunction  with  slum 
clearance   and   urban   renewal   has   already 
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been  demonstrated  In  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C: 
Jacksonville.  Pla.;  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
There  are  other  cities  where  the  programs 
move  forward  as  well. 

Equally  Important,  however.  Is  our  un- 
fulfilled responsibility  to  stimulate  low- 
income  rental  housing  for  slum  residents 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  freeway  con- 
struction programs.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Members  of  Congress,  in  both  House  and 
Senate,  will  act  affirmatively  to  mept  this 
challenge  in  the  present  89th  Congress. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  national  view, 
as  presently  expressed  does  not  adequately 
embrace  the  full  potentialities  of  the  high- 
way program  and  its  impact  on  the  economic, 
the  social,  the  recreational,  and  the  esthetic 
considerations  which  are  so  necestary  in 
our  times.  As  we  study  in  committee  how 
to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  the  Interstate 
System  we're  going  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  needs  which  I  have  mentioned.  And 
so  in  the  light  of  the  projected  growth  of  our 
population,  the  constantly  increasing  stand- 
ards of  living  in  America,  and  the  critical 
role  that  automotive  transportation  occupies 
in  our  national  concept  and  in  our  national 
economy,  it  is  imperative,  I  believe — and  the 
Congress  recognizes  it — that  there  is  an 
area  of  activity  and  leadership  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government — in  cooperation  with  State 
governments  and  with  many  segments  of 
private  industry  as  well. 

Now  I  close  with  this  expression  of  thanks 
to  Bob  Koch  and  his  staff.  I  think  that  you 
have  the  right  to  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  membership  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  appreciative  of  the  counsel 


of  trained  persons  who  understand  your  prob- 
lems and  the  problems  of  other  segments  of 
industry  and  who  come  to  the  Congress  and 
talk  to  us  and  counsel  with  us.  I  will  say 
to  you.  President  Koch,  that  you  and  your 
associates  have  never  pressured  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Those  of  you  in  this  industry— Individually 
as  well  as  through  an  excellent  and  adequate 
staff — come  to  your  Congress.  Let  us  hear 
from  you.  I  think  I  have  at  least  a  right 
and  rpsponslbility  tonight  to  say  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  we  wart  you  to  come 
to  us  before  the  fact,  not  after  the  fact.  Give 
us  the  Information  which  you  have  before 
hearings  have  gone  too  far— <)r  at  least  until 
a  bill  has  been  reported  from  subcommit- 
tee or  committee  and  then  brought  to  the 
Senate  or  House  floors  for  actual  voting  up 
or  down— perhaps  the  adoption  of  sometimes 
hastily  conceived  amendments.  You  have 
done  this.  President  Koch. 

Chairman  Meshberger.  and  to  all  you  who 
are  here,  this  Isnt  a  pleasantry,  i  believe 
it's  vitally  Important  that  you  continue  to 
give  us  earlier,  rather  than  later,  your  coun- 
sel and  guidance,  as  veil  as  your  rupport 
when  you  believe  the  cause  is  in  the  national 
Interest. 

As  we  move  forward  in  these  days  and 
months  and  years  ahead,  workers  in  f::ictory 
and  field  and  farm — workers,  yes.  in  Govern- 
ment— let  us  realize  that  tomorrow  will  be 
a  good  tomorrcv/  as  today  has  been  a  good 
today  and  yesterday  was  also  good.  And 
tomorrow  will  be  a  good  tom.orrow  If  we  but 
know  how  to  use  it.  And  represented  in  this 
meeting  are  the  leaders,  as  I  have  said,  in 

Survey  results 


your  industry  who  will  help  the  ConereM 
of  the  United  States  in  its  proper  role  to  bu^ 
a  better  America.  Working  together  the  tasS 
will  be  easier  and  surer  of  accomplishment 
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Public  Issues  Poll  Results,  Fourth 
District,  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8, 1965 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
February  I  polled  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan's Fourth  Congressional  District  on 
several  current  issues,  including  medi- 
care, Federal  aid  to  education,  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  of  apportion- 
ment, foreign  aid,  and  our  course  in  Viet- 
nam. In  round  numbers,  140,000  ques- 
tionnaires were  distributed  and  18,000 
were  returned— an  unusually  large  per- 
centage of  response. 

Replies  were  tabulated  and  compiled 
by  an  independent  data  processing  firm 
in  the  Washington  area.  In  order  that 
the  results  may  be  known  I  include  them 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


Percent 


Yes 


1965.    Do  you 


1.  Should  Congress  enact  a  compulsory  system  of  hospital  insurance  (medicare)  under  tlie  social  security  system' 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Oovemment  furnish  nia.s.sive  financial  aid  to  primary  and  secondary  schools"'       "  ' 

3.  If  Federal  aid  to  priinjur  and  secondary  education  is  provided,  do  you  feel  that  it  should  be  giyen  to  paVochiaVas'weU'M  imWc'schoois'"' 

4.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  excise  taxes  on  furs,  jewelry,  and  casmetics?.. »■  <»  wcu  »  puuuc  sciioois... 

6.  Should  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  new  ous  (presently  10  percent  of  the  purchase  price)  he  repealed^ " 

6.  Due  to  the  de.ith  of  President  Kennedy,  the  United  States  was  without  a  Vice  President  from  Nov"2''"l9fi3"to'fan"'26" 

believe  the  President  should  he  empowered  to  nominate  a  citizen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  subject  to  approval  of  Coneres<!'     ' 

7.  After  appointment  by  the  President-and  with  approval  of  the  Senate-.Tusticesof  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  now  serle  "for  eood  behavior"- 

establishing  a'lS^r  t|rYforJusticL'"l'''!      '^     "'"  P°*'''  ^''"'  "''"''^  "^^  '^'  ^°"'''  ^'"""^  ''"'  ''^^"^  ^  constitutional  change 
^'  ^V^Uiud  a^uSraV"'"  ^''°^*^^  '*"'*  '^^  romparatYve  scarcityof  "silVe'r,"  woul  d  you  favof  "coYna^  of  money  "from  othe'r'metalV."s"iiulV  m' 

9.  Would  you  favor  an  increiise  in  the  Federal  niim'mum  wage  (currentiy"$l72XpVr  hour)  to  $■'  per  hour'^         '.       

10.  ^^ould  you  favor  a  reduction  in  the  standard  workweek,  from  40  to  35  hours? 

li'  iu""!  J  *!]^  F;edera!  Oovemment  require  States  to  apportion  both  houses  of  ttieir  legislatures  on  a'stricrMpufaTiontesTsV 


^2-  ^''s°tricVXu!ation''bS'^  governing  boards  (city  councils  and  commissions,  county  boards  of  supervisors)  1^  apportioned  oi "the" sameV 


13.  Should  our  immigration  laws  be  changed  to  provide  for  admission  of  alienro'n  "the  "ba.sis' of  "their"  skills' fatherthanthe'TOi^^ 


14. 


they  come? 


In  Vietnam  which  course  do  you  advocate: 
Withdrawal  of  present  military  support? 


Percent 


Advise  the  South  Vietnam  OoVermiient  to  seek  a  negotiated  peace  with  tlie  X'ietcong? " lig 

Further  commitment  of  American  men  and  materiel  to  an  all-out  campaign  to  rid  South  Vietnam"of  Communists? ota 

No  answer ^^-^^^ ^».o 

15.  Would  you  favor  elimination  of  gold  backing  for  U.S.  currency?.  "IIIII"!!!"'" " 

16.  This  year  we  will  be  spending  about  $3.25  billion  on  foreign  aid.    Do  you  feel  this  is— " 

Too  much? „  - 

About  right? I.I " " " '°-^ 

Not  enough? " "q 

No  answer """ '" " '•;* 


25.2 
33.2 
37.5 
32.2 
67.7 

69.9 


77.6 

312 
26.6 
26.7 
32.2 
33.3 


51.2 


10.9 


No 


No 
answer 


71.9 
63.4 
59.2 
64.6 
37.6 

26.9 


19.6 

59.9 
70.8 
70.7 
62.3 
58.9 


40.4 


80.4 


2.1 
3.4 

3.3 
3.2 

IT 

12 


2.9 

5.9 
2.t 
li 
S.5 

7.8 


8.4 


8.7 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  quoted  this  verse  of  Scripture: 
Mark  6:  34:  And  Jesus  saw  much  people, 
and  was  moved  xvith  compassion  toward 
them. 

Let  us  pray. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  grant 
that  this  Lenten  season,  in  which  there 
is  so  much  internal  and  international 


struggle  and  strife,  we  may  center  our 
thoughts  upon  our  blessed  Lord  whose 
healing  compassion  alone  is  equal  to  our 
temporal  needs  and  our  immortal  long- 
ings. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  Master  and 
Saviour  who  never  looked  upon  the  vast 
multitude  with  contempt  or  mere  curi- 
osity but  with  a  tide  of  moving  compas- 
sion as  He  thought  of  their  aching  hearts 
and  bewildered  minds. 

The  record  of  His  life  shows  that  He 
always  sought  to  create  within  mankind 
a  new  spirit  which  would  blossom  and 
bear  fruits  in  new  desires  and  aspirations 


in  new  endeavors  and  enthusiasms  for 
the  more  abundant  life. 

Help  us  to  receive  the  Lenten  blessing 
that  will  cool  our  feverish  anxiety  and 
encourage  us  to  carry  on  with  those  bur- 
dens and  needs  which  perhaps  no  other 
mortal  knows  ought  about  and  which  are 
exclusively  our  own. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rinfton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R-  45  >  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank." 


AMERICA   OUTRAGED  BY   SICKEN- 
ING EVENTS  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
is  rightly  outraged  by  Sunday's  sicken- 
ing events  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
And  we  in  Congress  should  be  equally 
outraged  and  awakened  from  our 
lethargic  attitude  toward  complete  pro- 
tection of  individuals  be  they  in  the 
sovereign  country  of  South  Vietnam  or 
the  sovereign  State  of  Alabama. 

The  despicable  actions  of  officials 
sworn  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens 
serves  only  to  strengthen  the  contention 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  im- 
mediately end  its  timid  approach  to  the 
racists  who  do  not  hesitate  to  rain  their 
brutal  clubs  and  whips  on  helpless  men, 
women,  and  children. 

I  urge  the  President  not  to  lend  com- 
fort to  the  likes  of  Governor  Wallace  by 
hesitancy  in  insuring  the  safety  of 
Americans  exercising  their  first  amend- 
ment right  to  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances.  Past  events  in  the  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy  administrations 
have  demonstrated  that  ample  statutory 
authority  exists  for  application  of  Fed- 
eral force.  However,  if  the  President  is 
convinced  that  no  such  authority  can 
be  applied  in  these  situations,  then  I 
am  prepared  to  join  any  of  my  colleagues 
in  drafting  legislation  that  would  set  up 
a  special  force  of  U.S.  marshals  whose 
sole  purpose  would  be  to  step  into  situa- 
tions where  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  either  carmot  or  will  not 
guarantee  the  safety  of  individuals. 

There  must  be  no  timidity  in  deference 
to  tyrants  who  hide  behind  a  cloak  of 
"States  rights"  or  other  overworked 
excuse  for  the  oppression  of  minorities. 

CXir  great  country  has  largely  over- 
come the  bigots  who  in  past  years  preyed 
on  the  Catholics,  the  Irish,  the  Italians, 
the  Mormons,  the  Jews,  and  any  other 
element  that  fell  under  ill-founded  sus- 
picion and  fear.  I  urge  our  President 
to  help  us  now  to  protect  the  brave  citi- 
zens who  today  carry  on  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights  of  Negroes  in  fulfillment  of 
their  total  emancipation. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  SELMA,  ALA, 
Mr.  CONYERS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
at  the  close  of  business  we  are  going  to 
have  a  special  order  of  1  hour  to  address 
ourselves  to  a  problem  that  continues  to 
plague  this  country — the  use  of  vio- 
lence to  deny  American  citizens  their 
constitutional  rights.  The  recent  events 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  most  particularly 
those  of  last  Sunday,  are  only  the  latest 
illustrations  of  this  crisis  situation. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  both  nation- 
wide and  worldwide  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  violence  and  lawlessness 
which  reigns  in  Alabama  regarding  the 
efforts  of  American  citizens  to  gain  their 
right  to  vote.  Sunday  we  had  a  very 
brutal  and  glaring  example  of  violence 
used  to  suppress  another  basic  right  of 
American  citizens — the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment  to  seek 
legal  redress  of  grievances  by  exercis- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  free 
speech  and  peaceful  assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  a  great  nimi- 
ber  of  my  colleagues  will  be  present  at 
the  close  of  business  today  to  join  in 
our  expression  of  utmost  concern  over 
the  crisis  in  Alabama.  The  people  in 
our  respective  districts  are  already  ex- 
pressing their  concern  by  both  their 
words  and  actions.  Surely  we  in  this 
body  should  join  with  them  so  that  the 
indignation  over  the  tragedy  of  Selma 
may  be  clearly  and  forcefully  expressed 
both  throughout  the  country  and  also 
in  this  great  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


AIRLINE  FARES 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's newspapers,  my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  two  transcontinental  airline 
advertisements.  One  paid  for  by  Amer- 
ican Airlines  and  its  passengers  utilized 
190  inches  of  newspaper  advertising 
space  to  make  the  point: 

An  Astrojet  carries  124  passengers — we 
cant  think  of  a  single  movie  they'd  all  like. 

The  next  was  a  165-inch  ad  paid  for 
by  Trans  World  Airlines  and  its  passen- 
gers with  this  caption: 

How  do  you  like  your  movies? — On  a  small 
television  monitor  and  always  In  black  and 
white  or  the  way  you  see  movies  In  the 
theatre  on  a  big,  wide  screen,  and  color 
movies  in  color. 

Obviously  both  airlines  are  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  the  fundamental  con- 
cern of  the  air  traveler  is  safety,  price, 
speed,  and  comfort  in  just  about  that 
order.  Since  current  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  regulations  and  methods  elimi- 
nate price  competition  it  appears  that 
the  airlines  are  again  engaged  in  "en- 


tertalrmient  warfare."  Frankly,  if  ei- 
ther of  these  airlines  was  allowed  to 
reduce  its  fares  by  the  cost  of  this  non- 
sense, and  reduce  the  round-trip  rate 
without  movies  or  selective  stereophonic 
music,  it  would  get  all  the  business. 
Transportation  is  still  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  airlines. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  permitted 
to  sit  this  afternoon  during  general  de- 
bate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICES 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
again  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  mobilize  the  forces  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  protect  those  who 
are  only  exercising  their  constitutional 
rights  in  Alabama.  Federal  troops 
should  be  dispatched  immediately  to  pro- 
tect those  citizens,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  use  its  full  and  present 
powers  to  curb  police  brutality. 

Congress  must  act  to  insure  once  and 
for  all  the  right  of  every  American  citizen 
to  vote,  or  admit  segregationists  are  more 
powerful  than  constitutional  principles. 

The  outrageous  and  shocking  conduct 
of  the  Governor  of  Alabama  and  the 
brutality  of  the  sheriff  of  Dallas  County, 
have  made  clear  the  glaring  inadequacy 
of  the  present  civil  rights  laws  to  stop 
the  disenfranchisement  of  American 
citizens. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  voting  rights 
bill  which  will  cover  all  elections — local. 
State,  and  Federal.  It  would  make  It 
mandatory  for  the  President  to  create 
Federal  registration  oflBces  and  to  ap- 
point Federal  registrars  where  either  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  or  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  finds  that  the  right 
to  register  has  been  denied  because  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  The  Fed- 
eral registrars  would  Issue  certificates  of 
registration  and  oversee  elections. 

This  bill  would  completely  eliminate 
literacy  and  constitution  Interpretation 
tests  as  well  as  poll  taxes.  Yesterday 
the  Supreme  Court  correctly  character- 
ized these  so-called  literacy  tests  and 
other  devices  as  traps — not  tests. 

The  U.S.  courts  would  be  empowered 
to  void  any  election — except  a  presiden- 
tial election — In  which  registration  cer- 
tificates were  not  recognized  and  required 
to  do  so  where  50  or  more  persons  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Immediate  and  effective 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  make  the  right 
to  vote  a  reality  for  all  Americans.  If 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  can  make 
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a  finding  requiring  the  President  to  ap- 
point voting  registrars.  Federal  judges 
such  as  Judge  Cox  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Constitution. 

This  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
obtained  a  special  order  to  explain  fully 
thisbiU. 


SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  -Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  with  disbelief  that  I  witnessed  on 
television  the  storm  troopers  in  Selma 
walking  over  the  defenseless  citizens  of 
that  community. 

How  can  we  criticize  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments and  their  treatment  of  citizens 
when  free  Americans  are  brutalized  as 
those  in  Selma  were  treated  by  the 
authorities? 

How  long  can  we  permit  this  condition 
to  continue?  May  we  permit  technical 
questions  to  interfere  with  the  protec- 
tion of  our  people?  May  we  accept 
such  excuses  as  have  been  offered  for 
this  brutahty? 

I  call  upon  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  the  circumstances  so  that  no 
longer  will  the  shame  of  Selma  hang 
over  our  heads. 

As  a  law-abiding  government,  it  is  our 
obligation  to  make  certain  that  lawless- 
ness is  treated  the  same  wherever  it 
occurs. 

Where  local  governments  are  xinable 
or  unwilling  to  maintain  order,  it  is  in- 
ciunbent  upon  the  Federal  authorities  to 
take  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
that  is  the  situation  in  Selma,  Ala., 
today. 


SELMA.  ALA. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
events  of  the  past  48  hours  in  the  "no 
man's  land"  between  Selma  and  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  have  conclusively  proved 
that  the  Governor  and  the  government 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  are  morally  and 
intellectually  corrupt.  They  have  proven 
that  they  are  incapable  of  understanding 
American  democracy  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  American  government. 

It  is  presently  being  argued  by  con- 
stitutional lawj'ers  and  legal  experts  that 
there  are  or  may  be  inhibitions  on  the 
Intervention  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  situations  such  as  this,  uith  Federal 
troop  support  or  Federal  marshal  per- 
sonnel. Frankly  I  doubt  this,  but  I  do 
offer  one  area  of  Federal  action  in  which 


the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
have  unquestioned  authority.  I  have  to- 
day called  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  forthwith  close  all  mili- 
tary establishments  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. He  has  this  power,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  this  House 
has  the  authority  with  which  to  sustain 
those  decisions.  Among  the  establish- 
ments I  have  recommended  to  be  closed 
are: 

ABMT 

Class  1  installations:  Fort  McClellan, 
Anniston.  Ala.;  Fort  Rucker,  Daleville, 
Ala. 

Class  2  installations:  Anniston  Army 
Depot,  Bynum,  Ala.;  Phosphate  Develop- 
ment Works,  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.;  Red- 
stone Arsenal,  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

AIB    FORCE 

Brookley  Air  Force  Base,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Ala.;  Gunter 
Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Max- 
well Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

I  am  not  suggesting  this  action  as  re- 
taliation, but  I  am  certain  it  will  serve 
notice  on  other  Governors  and  State  ofiB- 
cials  that  we  will  not  support  the  econ- 
omy or  the  local  governments  in  those 
communities  where  elected  public  oflQcials 
act  from  malicious  passion  and  not 
reason. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISION  AU- 
THORIZING LIMITATION  OF 
STATE   DELEGATIONS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil  rights 
legislation  has  never  been  before  a  com- 
mittee on  whichf  I  have  been  a  member, 
and  I  have  refrained  from  making  any 
remarks  about  it  in  all  the  years  I  have 
been  here. 

But  what  happened  in  Alabama  on 
Sunday,  it  seems  to  me,  would  impel  any 
American  to  speak  up,  smd  I  am  not  going 
to  speak  up  to  ask  that  the  President 
do  something  or  that  the  administration 
do  something.  We  ought  to  do  it  oiu-- 
selves.  because  the  Constitution  says 
that  any  State  which  refuses  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  its  citizens  the  right  to 
vote  shall  have  its  delegation  In  the 
House  cut  down,  and  we  ought  to  do  what 
the  Constitution  says,  what  is  our  ob- 
ligation and  our  moral  right.  We  ought 
to  cut  the  number  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation in  half;  and  I  am  ready  and  will- 
ing to  vote  to  do  exactly  that. 


SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
rage that  has  been  committed  in  Selma, 
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Ala.,  by  State  and  local  officials  vlo- 
lates  conscience  and  the  Constitution  t 
urge  the  President  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Justice  to  take  steps,  which  I 
believe  are  authorized,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  I^egroes  in  Alabama. 

It  is  plain  that  the  first  amendment  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  has  been  violated 
The  first  amendment  guarantees  "the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances."  This  inalienable 
right,  coupled  with  the  14th  amend- 
ment, provides  the  basis  for  Federal 
jurisdiction.  The  14th  amendment  Is  a 
prohibition  against  any  State  abridging 
the  "privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States"  and  against  denials 
by  any  State  of  "life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  the  due  process  of  law,"  or  "the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

These  constitutional  provisions  are  re- 
inforced by  sections  1981  and  1983  of 
title  42  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
by  section  332  of  title  10,  under  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  iftffrvene 
"whenever  he  considers  that  unlawful 
obstructions,  combinations,  or  assem- 
blages make  it  impracticable  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  performance  of  police 
officials  in  Selma.  Ala.,  clearly  indicates 
that  this  was  not  just  a  local  police 
problem  but  was  rather  a  violent  display 
of  brutality  against  a  peaceable  assem- 
blage and  the  right  of  free  speech  as 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ba- 
sic rights  of  citizenship  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  events  transpiring  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  namely  the  right  to  register  and  to 
/vote — have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Nation.  The  denial  of  registra- 
tion and  voting  rights  is  quite  apparent 
to  the  Members  of  this  House,  as  re- 
ported earlier  by  those  who  \-isited  coun- 
ties in  Alabama  where  registration  of 
Negroes  has  been  substantially  denied. 

What  could  be  more  consistent  with 
our  fundamental  American  right  of  peti- 
tion than  that  exercised  by  those  who 
have  organized  and  taken  part  in  peace- 
able and  nonviolent  demonstrations? 
Those  who  have  gathered  and  marched 
have  caused  no  harm  and.  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  explained  their  prob- 
lem in  a  dramatic,  effective,  and  entirely 
peaceful  way. 

The  brutality  inflicted  upon  certain  of 
these  citizens  by  persons  purp>orting  to 
act  as  law-enforcement  officers  in  Ala- 
bama is  abhorrent  to  the  consciences  and 
morals  of  Americans  ever>"where.  I  pro- 
test this  shocking  display  in  behalf  of  an 
unlawful  and  unconstitutional  end,  and 
in  disregard  of  the  decency,  respect,  and 
good  judgment  which  should  be  axio- 
matic with  law  enforcement  officials 
under  such  clrcimistances. 
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I  am  proud  to  have  sp  ansored  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  correctilig  the  abuses 
which  have  clearly  occurred  in  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  register;  and  to  vote — 
H.R.  5409-  I^"*  addition,  I  urge  that  the 
responsible  citizens  of  Alabama  insist 
upon  recognition  by  their  public  officials 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  whatever  color 
to  peacefully  assemble  and  demonstrate. 
If  it  appears— as  it  docs  appear  today — 
that  the  local  and  State  officials  of  Ala- 
bama are  unable — or  unwiUing— to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  fights  of  all  of 
their  citizens  and  all  who  are  lawfully 
within  their  State  then  it  is  clearly  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  resort  to  such  means  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  defend  and  protect  those  persons 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ii|alienable  rights 
of  citizenship. 


AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addresk-  tlie  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise 'and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  jthere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ^ntleman  from 
Missouri?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  by  the  addition  of 
certain  provisions  for  injjunctions  against 
Communist  organizations.  This  act  may 
be  cited  as,  "the  Russian  Organization 
Control  Act  of  1965  in  tlie  United  States 
of  America."  This  is  the  third  time  in  as 
many  Congresses  that  %  have  submitted 
this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  changes  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
and,  if  as  in  the  past  <or  as  a  precedent) , 
it  will  be  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  It  has 
been  updated  in  view  of  recent  findings 
and  counterfindings  Of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  I  find 
it  in  order.  It  is  high  time  that  this  or 
similar  legislation  was  passed  in  order  to 
solve  our  problems  and  in  recognition  of 
the  situation  inside  this  Nation. 

I  would  commend  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  a  se- 
rious consideration  of  tliis  bill,  and  I 
hope  that  in  this  Congress  we  may  con- 
sider it  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
further  commend  it  to  imy  colleagues  in 
ihe  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled. 


I  understand  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  enlarge  the  security  force  that 
is  stationed  at  the  flve  entrances  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  hoped  that  the  addition  of 
these  secm-ity  officers  will  serve  to  insure 
proper  protection  from  pranksters  and 
potentially  dangerous  individuals. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  these 
precautions;  and  in  addition,  I  feel  it 
would  be  useful  to  initiate  an  identifica- 
tion system  for  our  staff  members  and 
for  the  staff  employed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  arrangement  is  not  proposed  with 
the  idea  of  requiiing  an  ID  card  to  be 
displayed  upon  entering  the  Capitol 
buildings;  rather,  it  would  be  helpful  for 
a  staff  member  to  be  able  easily  to  iden- 
tify himself  should  an  emergency  arise 
requiring  a  security  officer  to  question 
him.  As  it  now  stands,  our  staff  mem- 
bers have  no  ID  card  which  quickly 
identifies  them  as  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

The  provision  of  some  kind  of  ID  card 
would  also  be  in  line  with  the  standard 
practice  of  many  Government  agencies 
who  use  this  type  of  system  to  identify 
readily  their  respective  employees. 

Certainly,  in  view  of  the  pressing  need 
for  increased  security  in  the  Capitol,  a 
House  ID  card  should  be  helpful  to 
both  the  employee  and  the  security  offi- 
cers in  the  House  Chamber. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  such  a  system 
be  incorporated  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
to  that  end  I  have  introduced  today  a 
resolution  authorizing  cards  of  identifi- 
cation to  be  furnished  on  the  request  of 
any  Member,  the  Speaker,  any  other 
elected  officer  of  the  House,  or  committee 
chairmen. 


HORTON  RESOLUTION  FOR  HOUSE 
STAFF  ID  CARDS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.j  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  |  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
opening  of  this  session,  we  again  were 
reminded  of  the  need  tio  strengthen  and 
improve  the  security  precautions  in  and 
around  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  have  until  midnight  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  5721. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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BASIC  COMPENSATION  OF  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS  TO  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  'H.  Res.  258)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  258 
Resolved,  That,  effective  March  1.  1965, 
there  shall  be  payable  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  an  amount  which 
will  permit  the  payment  of  basic  compensa- 
tion per  annum,  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
the  highest  amount  which,  together  with 
additional  compensation  authorized  by  law. 
will  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  authorized 
by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
to  the  administrative  assistant  of  each  of 
the  following: 

( 1 )  the  Speaker  of  the  House; 

( 2 )  the  majority  leader  of  the  House; 

(3 )  the  minority  leader  of  the  House; 


(4)  the  majority  whip  of  the  House; 

( 5 )  the  minority  whip  of  the  House; 

(6)  each  Member  of  the  House  who  has 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House;  and 

(7)  each  Member  of  the  House  who  has 
served  as  majority  leader,  and  as  minority 
leader,  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TRAGIC  OUTRAGE  IN  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans were  shocked  at  the  outrage  per- 
petrated in  Selma,  Ala.,  when  citizens 
seeking  to  peacefully  demonstrate  their 
grievances  were  met  head  on  by  a  group 
of  armed  police  and  subjected  to  tear  gas 
and  police  brutality.  It  is  almost  un- 
behevable  that  such  an  occurrence  could 
happen  in  the  year  1965,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  faced  reahty. 

The  reality  is  that  almost  every  State 
in  this  Union  is  making  a  sincere  effort 
in  spite  of  local  differences  to  conform 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  excep- 
tions is  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Governor  of  Alabama  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  he  will  not  follow 
the  law  of  the  land  and  regrettably  the 
political,  spiritual,  and  civic  leaders  of 
Alabama  are  willing  to  let  him  get  away 
with  it.  The  time  has  come,  in  my  judg- 
ment, when  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  Alabama,  when  the  clergy  of  Ala- 
bama, when  the  thinking  people  of  Ala- 
bama should  in  unmistakable  terms  let 
the  Governor  and  all  who  stand  with  him 
know  that  they  are  Americans  first  and 
as  such  want  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land 
as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

It  has  now  become  abundantly  clear 
by  the  occurrences  in  Selma,  Ala.,  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  intervene. 
I  have  personally  written  to  the  Attorney 
General.  I  hope  that  positive,  affirma- 
tive, and  courageous  action  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  certain  that  there  is  no  reoccur- 
rence of  the  tragic  outrage  perpetrated 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  on  Sunday. 


SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent developments  in  Selma.  Ala.,  fill  one 
with  a  sense  of  shock  and  dismay. 

Those  who  are  prevented  from  voting 
because  of  race  have  justice  and  reason 
on  their  side.  Nor  should  these  persons 
be  prohibited  from  peaceable  assemblage 
in  the  drive  to  secure  their  constitutional 
rights. 

The  ofBcials  who  contest  this  proposi- 
tion are  causing  the  shame  and  hope- 
lessness of  violence.  How  can  this 
happen  in  a  presumably  civilized  nation, 
ruled  by  law,  where  the  individual  is  en- 
dowed intrinsically  with  God-given 
rights? 

Developments  point  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  new  voting  legislation  to 
better  protect  persons  denied  this  ele- 
mentary prerogative.  We  have  legisla- 
tion now  p>ending  in  the  House,  with 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  identified: 
nothing  should  prevent  swift  delibera- 
tion and  early  enactment. 

Moreover,  if  events  move  ever  more 
precariously  toward  sustained  lawless- 
ness, the  Federal  Government — has  the 
responsibility  to  protect  innocent  lives 
against  the  violence  flowing  from  unlaw- 
ful command. 

I  ask  all  competent  authority  to  reap- 
praise their  obligation  in  the  face  of 
recklessness  and  the  continued  denial 
of  rights  to  our  Negro  minority. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  30) 

Ashbrook  Grelgg  Rogers,  Tex. 

Bandstra  Grl-'er  Roosevelt 

Belcher  ^agan.  Ga.  Scheuer 

Bennett  Hmna  Scott 

Blatnik  Harsha  Shrlver 

Broyhlll,  Va.  HoUfleld  Slkes 

Clark  Holland  Steed 

Dlggs  Leggett  Teague.  Tex. 

Dyal  McDowell  Tnompion.  La. 

Farnsley  Macdonald  Toll 

Ford,  Morse  Utt 

Gerald  R.  Multer  Widnall 

Frledel  Nix  Willis 

Gibbons  Powell 

GrabowBkl  Roberts 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Keogh).  On  this  rollcall  394  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2,  DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1965 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  254)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2)  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  establish  special  controls  for 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of 
order  the  substitute  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  now  in  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  five-minute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  De- 
LANEY]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  254 
makes  in  order  consideration  of  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  control  and  regulate  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  "pep  pills"  and 
"goofballs"  and  a  host  of  other  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs  which,  when 
abused,  can  poison  the  mind  and  gen- 
erate dangerous  antisocial  behavior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  other  body.  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  has,  during  the 
past  4  years,  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  subject.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  bringing  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  to  the  serious  problem 
which  now  confronts  us. 

The  illegal  distribution  of  these  drugs 
has  reached  astronomical  proportions. 
We  now  count  the  unlawful  sale  of  them 
in  billions. 

The  most  tragic  aspect  of  this  problem 
is  that  our  youth  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  temptation  to  use  and 
abuse  these  drugs.  In  numerous  in- 
stances crimes  of  violence  have  been 
perpetrated  by  teenagers  and  young 
rdults  under  the  narcotic  effect  of  these 
drugs,  and  the  use  and  abuse  is  not  lim- 
iteJ  to  youth  from  slum  areas,  it  is  also 
prevalent  among  the  children  of  white- 
collar  families. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  established 
that  acute  barbiturate  poisoning  is  now 
the  most  common  cause  of  death  from 
any  solid  poison  or  any  poison  except 
carbon  monoxide  gas. 

The  widespread  demand  and  the  easy 
accessibility  to  large  quantities  of  "pep 
pills"  and  "goofballs"  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  law  have  resulted  in 
a  booming  business  not  only  for  the  drug 
manufacturers  but  also  for  the  criminal 
element  in  our  society. 

This  measure,  among  other  things, 
imposes  a  recordkeeping  and  registra- 
tion requirement  on  those  involved  in 


the  chain  of  distribution  of  these  dnigs 
It  makes  the  failure  to  keep  records  or 
permit  inspection  an  unlawful  act.  it 
makes  possession  of  these  drugs  a  crime 
It  permits  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration inspectors  to  carry  firearms 
and  gives  them  arrest  and  seizure  powers 
It  imposes  stiffer  penalties  for  violation 
of  the  bill's  provisions.  This  bill,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  cure-all.  It  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  will  provide  Pood 
and  Drug  authorities  with  more  effective 
tools  with  which  to  combat  this  pressing 
problem,  and  it  will  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, confine  the  distribution  of  these 
drugs  to  legitimate  channels  of  trade. 
The  bill  has  been  unanimously  re- 
ported from  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
has  also  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  rule  here  provides  for  4  hours  of 
general  debate  under  an  open  rule,  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  Mr, 
Speaker. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  254 
will  provide  an  open  rule  with  4  hours 
of  general  debate  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  2,  the  bill  entitled  "Drug  Abuse 
Control  Amendments  of  1965." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Delaney]  explained  this 
bill  in  a  very  fine  and  thorough  manner. 
I  agree  with  his  statements  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  I  do  not  have  any 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'Neill]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
take  the  floor  at  this  time  and  congratu- 
late Senator  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connec- 
ticut who  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  field. 
For  the  last  4V2  years  he  and  his  com- 
mittee have  been  making  an  intensive 
study  and  have  an  excellent  report  on 
this  subject.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
problem  involved  here  because  it  con- 
fronts today  ^e  youth  in  the  college 
areas  of  this  cotmtry  and  we  have  a  prob- 
lem within  our  own  city.  I  think  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  to  be  congratulated  for  this 
excellent  report  which  I  believe  is  a  step 
in  the  proper  direction  virtually  to  curb 
the  vicious  drug  peril  which  is  sweeping 
the  Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  incorporate  some  of  the 
remarks    of    the    learned    and    capable 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Statement  op  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  on 
Introduction  of  a  Bh-l  To  Control  thi 
Distribution      or      Habit-Forming     Bar- 
biturates AND  Amphetamine  Drugs 
Mr.  President,  on  October  8,  1962,  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  outlined  my  at- 
tempts over  a  16-month  period  of  the  87tb 
Congress  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  piece  of 
legislation    which    I    consider    vital    to   the 
welfare  of  our  young  people.    I  outlined  the 
need   for   stronger   Federal    controls   of  the 
"dangerous     drugs"     by    documenting    the 
staggering  Increases  in  Juvenile  addiction  to 
these  so-called  "pep  pills"  and  "goofballs." 
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I  proposed  a  bill  that  would  make  a  series 
of  the  stimulant  drugs  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  the  barbiturate  drugs  were  also 
included  in  this  bill,  as  they  are  used  Illegally 
by  Juveniles  in  great  quantities  for  purposes 
of  chemically  altering  the  nervous  system. 
These  drugs,  the  barbiturates,  produce  a 
habituation  that  Is  as  severe  and  as  self- 
destructive  as  the  narcotic  drugs. 

While  the  solution  to  thte  problem  Is  not 
easy,  I  felt  that  a  giant  stride  toward  a 
solution  could  be  made  by  amending  the 
law  to  make  possible  realistic  law  enforce- 
ment. The  sale  of  these  drugs  without  a 
prescription  Is  already  Illegal,  but  no  effec- 
tive and  organized  attack  on  these  Illegal 
sales  can  be  made  unless  law  enforcement 
officials  know  exactly  whesre  and  In  what 
quantities  these  drugs  are  being  produced 
and  to  whom   they   are   being   shipped   for 

The  provisions  In  my  bill  met  this  need  by 
providing : 

1.  That  manufacturers,  compounders,  and 
processors  of  barbiturates  and  amphetamines 
be  required  to  register  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses with  the  Etepartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

2.  That  manufacturers  and  others  engaged 
In  receiving  or  disposing  of  such  drugs  be  re- 
quired to  keep  records  of  the  quantities  of 
such  drugs  they  handle  and  make  these  rec- 
ords available  to  food  and  drug  Inspectors. 

3.  That  adequate  authority  be  given  to 
drug  Inspectors  to  Inspect  establishments, 
inventory  stocks,  vehicles,  and  other  facilities 
relevant  to  the  proper  Investigation  of  the 
disposal  of  drugs. 

In  emphasizing  the  serlcmsness  of  the  of- 
fense, I  raised  the  penalties  from  the  present 
$1,000  fine  and  1  year  In  Jail  to  $2,000  fine 
and  2  years  In  Jail.  In  addition.  I  called  for 
more  severe  penalties  for  repeaters  and  those 
found  selling  to  children  and  teenagers. 

In  my  October  statement  to  the  Senate.  I 
presented  the  results  of  our  hearings  which 
were  held  In  our  two  major  population  cen- 
ters, Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City,  In 
which  witness  after  witness  In  monotonous 
repetition  told  of  the  availability  and  abuse 
of  these  drugs  in  all  sections  of  these  cities, 
among  all  classes  of  people,  and  among  all 
types  of  youth.  In  spite  of  my  efforts  as 
chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee, however,  no  action  was  taken  on 
the  proposed  legislation  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

I  further  stated  that  with  the  new  Con- 
gress, I  hoped  to  get  a  quick  start  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  final  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion without  which  this  country  will  sacri- 
fice thousands  of  our  citizens  to  the  living 
death  of  addiction.  Thousands  of  others  will 
die  from  overdoses  or  at  the  hands  of  crazed 
"pep  plU"  addicts. 

There  Is  one  new  provision  in  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  as  compared  to  the 
version  I  Introduced  In  the  87th  Congress. 
After  further  careful  study  of  the  barbitu- 
rate and  amphetamine  traffic  as  It  exists 
throughout  the  country,  the  subcommittee 
took  under  advisement  a  provision  to  make 
possession  of  these  drugs  Illegal.  A  rec- 
ommendation to  this  effect  was  made  to  the 
committee  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  but  the  provision 
was  not  Included  In  previous  versions  be- 
cause I  felt  that  a  blanket  possession  pro- 
vision might  create  an  injustice  to  those 
who.  dally,  legitimately  use  these  drugs. 
However,  In  the  Interim,  we  have  developed 
new  terminology  which  Is  designed  to  get  at 
the  Illicit  trafficker  who  has  large  quantities 
in  his  possession,  while  allowing  the  legiti- 
mate possessor  of  the  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  drugs  to  remain  free  from  any 
possible  difficulties  with  the  law.  I  have, 
therefore,  added  a  new  section  which  will 
naake  possession  of  these  drugs  Illegal,  ex- 
cept if  the  drugs  are  for  PPe's  own  use,  for 


the  use  of  a  member  of  his  family,  or  for 
administration  to  pets  and  other  animals. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  a  previous  plea  for 
the  passage  of  this  drug  control  bill,  the 
Illegal  use  of  the  billions  of  these  pills  which 
have  flooded  this  country,  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  During  the  4  months  of 
adjournment,  this  epidemic  has  apparently 
continued  to  spread  throughout  the  country. 
The  subcommittee  In  an  effort  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  spread  of  this  Infection  com- 
municated with  the  pKjUce  chiefs  of  128  of 
our  major  cities.  Their  replies  to  the  sub- 
committee have  more  than  substantiated 
what  I  have  contended  for  the  last  2  years: 
The  use  of  these  drugs  Is  Increasing  at  a 
fantastic  rate. 

The  use  of  these  drugs  has  a  direct  causal 

relationship  to  Increased  crimes  of  violence. 

The   use   of   these    drugs   Is   replacing.   In 

many  cases,  the  use  of  the  "hard"  narcotics, 

such  as  opium,  heroin,  and  cocaine. 

The  use  of  these  drugs  Is  more  and  more 
prevalent  among  the  so-called  white-collar 
youths  who  have  never  had  prior  delin- 
quency records. 

And  something  new  has  been  added:  The 
use  of  these  drugs  Is  Increasingly  Identified 
as  causes  of  heinous  sexual  crimes  and  per- 
versions. 

The  Illegal  traffic  In  these  drugs  has 
created  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of 
responsible  law  enforcement  officers,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  urged  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  which  I  Introduce  today. 
To  show  each  and  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  that  his  own  home  State,  Its  large 
cities,  and  Its  children  are  the  victims  of 
this  Illegal  traffic  In  deadly  drugs,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  responses  of  some  police 
officials  who  communicated  with  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

In  Identifying  the  types  of  crime  that  flow 
from  the  use  of  these  drugs,  the  police  chief 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  listed:  "Homosexuality, 
automobile  violations,  prostitution,  promis- 
cuous sex  behavior." 

The  police  chief  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  replied: 
"There  has  been  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween dangerous  drugs  and  many  arrests 
made  for  crimes  of  violence  and  sex  perver- 
sion. The  majority  of  known  criminal  of- 
fenders not  using  narcotic  drugs  or  mari- 
huana use  some  form  of  dangerous  drugs." 
The  police  chief  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah, 
replied :  "Individuals  who  have  been  arrested 
for  a  violation  such  as  drunk  driving,  dis- 
turbing the  peace,  obscene  conduct,  or  In 
some  Instances  felonious  assaults,  we  find 
later  that  their  action  was  caused  by  the  use 
of  these  drugs." 

The  police  chief  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  re- 
plied: "Automobile  accidents;  fighting;  re- 
sisting arrest;  wild  parties;  armed  robberies; 
shootings;  knifings;  running  berserk;  hallu- 
cinations, and  general  effects  seen  In  alco- 
holism." 

And.  finally,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
police  chief  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  told  the 
subcommittee:  "In  the  past  2  years  we  have 
noticed  an  IncreaBe  In  crimes,  such  as  rapes 
and  robberies  In  which  the  victim  has  been 
brutally  beaten,  cut,  or  shot,  wherein  the 
assailant  was  using  or  under  the  Infiuence 
of  the  amphetamine  drug." 

I  need  not  go  on.  I  feel  this  documenta- 
tion from  areas  representing  widely  different 
parts  of  this  country  are  adequate  testimony 
to  the  danger  Inherent  In  the  abuse  of  these 
drugs. 

We  also  learned  from  our  correspondents 
the  extent  of  the  Increases  In  the  "dangerous 
drug"  traffic,  as  evidenced  by  the  yearly  In- 
creases m  arrests  from  1958  to  1962.  The  In- 
formation they  provided  gives  further  evi- 
dence of  the  surging  nature  of  this  Illegal 
traffic.  Before  quoting  these  figures,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  competent 
police  witnesses  who  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  estimated  that  only  1  and  cer- 
tainly no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  dan- 


gerous drug  violations  ever  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  police.  If  this  Is  so,  the 
figures  I  am  about  to  recite  assume  menacing 
connotations. 

We  were  told  that  In  Seattle.  Wash.,  from 
1961  to  1962,  there  was  a  30-percent  Increase 
in  dangerous  drug  arrests. 

In  Etollas,  Tex.,  over  the  same  i>erlod,  there 
was  an  18-percent  Increase.  Dallas,  I  might 
add,  has  more  arrests  for  this  offense  than 
any  of  the  responding  cities.  Since  1958, 
this  community  has  experienced  a  72-percent 
Increase  In  dangerous  drug  arrests. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  recorded  a  76-percent 
Increase  In  arrests  between  1961  and  1962. 

Between  1958  and  1962,  Oklahoma  City 
recorded  a  59 -percent  Increase. 

Other  areas.  Inexperienced  with  this  new 
plague,  while  not  recording  high  arrest 
rates,  did  experience  dramatic  Increases  In 
the  numbers  of  police  contacts  relating  to 
the  dangerous  drug  traffic.  For  example,  the 
police  chief  of  the  city  of  Detroit  told  the 
subcommittee:  "Since  1958,  the  Narcotic 
Bureau  has  processed  hundreds  of  prisoners 
arrested  for  violation  of  the  dangerous  drug 
law.  but  were  unable  to  prosecute  due  to  a 
questionable  arrest  or  youthfulness  of  the 
defendant." 

As  far  as  the  legislation  I  am  proposing 
Is  concerned,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  deadly  "heroin,"  the  preferred  drug  of 
addicts  until  recently.  Is  outlawed  from  Its 
Inception.  It  has  no  value  except  to  the 
underworld  and  It  Is  there  that  Its  creation 
and  distribution  Is  planned  and  executed. 
However,  the  amphetamines  and  barbitu- 
rates are  legitimate  drugs.  From  testimony 
taken  at  previous  hearings,  we  on  the  Sub- 
committee were  convinced  that  the  primary 
source  of  "dangerous  drugs"  that  eventually 
ended  up  In  the  Illegal  market  were  siphoned 
off  from  legitimate  channels.  The  traffic. 
In  effect,  was  due  to  a  breakdown  in  controls 
between  legitimate  producers,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  physicians.  The  replies  to  our 
recent  Inquiry  confirmed  this  testimony. 

There  were  Indications  of  other  more 
ominous  trends  In  the  dangerous  drug  traffic 
over  the  past  several  months. 

As  with  the  historical  development  of  the 
traditional  narcotics  addict  such  as  the  her- 
oin user,  the  use  and  abuse  of  these  drugs  Is 
being  adopted  to  a  great  degree  by  the  crimi- 
nal element  In  our  large  cities.  I  contend 
that  this  development  will  cause  even 
greater  Increases  In  crime  of  violence,  ag- 
gression, assault,  homicide,  and  rape. 

From  the  police  chief  of  Portland.  Oreg.. 
we  learned  that:  "Traffic  and  use  by  under- 
world characters  has  vastly  increased  In  this 
area  In  the  past  few  months.  Such  usage  is 
now  largely  confined  to  the  old  narcotic 
users,  and  underworld  characters;  however, 
we  already  have  Indications  that  such  usage 
of  dangerous  drugs  Is  spreading  to  other 
groups  Including  college  students  and  Juve- 
niles." 

From  this  statement,  I  think  It  Is  apparent 
that,  as  with  heroin,  the  criminal  element 
Is  looking,  and  finding.  Juveniles  and  youths 
who  will  support  the  adult  criminal's  habit 
and,  indeed,  make  him  a  profit. 

As  with  the  "hard  narcotics."  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  whole  new  underworld  in  "dan- 
gerous drugs"  rising  If  corrective  measures 
are  not  taken  quickly.  The  techniques  used 
by  the  heroin  pusher  of  proselytizing  new 
users  and  creating  a  larger  and  larger  market 
will  be  used  with  equal  vigor  by  the  "dan- 
gerous drug"  peddler. 

That  this  Is  a  problem  of  direct  and  in- 
creasing effect  on  our  youth  population  was 
confirmed  by  the  police  chief  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  who  told  the  subcommittee:  "It  Is  my 
opinion  that  there  Is  a  decided  upsurge  in 
the  traffic  tn  dangerous  drugs.  These  viola- 
tions create  a  whole  new  set  of  circumstances 
of  which  our  present  laws  to  curtail  viola- 
tions are  Inadequate.  I  believe  this  iwoblem 
to  be  here  to  stay  and  It  Is  closely  correlated 
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to  the  narcotic  problemr  It  creates  new  ad- 
dicts of  the  worst  sort,  primarily  among  the 
younger  set,  and  a  large  majority  of  them 
win  be  hardened  addicts  in  the  future.  Pen- 
alties have  to  be  stifiened  in  some  way  to 
curtail  the  dealers  in  their  lucrative  ven- 
ture." 

My  colleagues  from  the  State  of  Florida 
will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  police  chief 
of  Miami,  in  endorsing  the  need  for  remedial 
legislation,  told  the  committee:  "We  feel 
that  these  drugs  are  so  dangerous  that  the 
sile  and  manufacture  of  them  should  be  con- 
trolled in  the  same  manner  as  are  narcotics. 
Our  biggest  problem  is  the  control  and  check 
from  the  manufacturer  to  wholesaler  to  re- 
tailer. Many  times  there  are  no  invoices  to 
show  how  many  capsules  or  pills  were  pur- 
chased   at    these    levels." 

I  think  the  point  has  been  made  by  these 
professional  people  in  the  field  of  crime 
and  delinquency  control:  The  dangerous 
drug  problem  is  with  us;  it  is  growing,  and 
it  is  acute. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
inaction  that  so  persistently  dogged  my  ef- 
forts to  obtain  passage  of  this  legislation  in 
The  last  Congress  will  not  manifest  itself 
in  the  88th  Congress.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
October  1962,  everyone  from  the  President 
to  the  law  enforcement  officer  on  the  side- 
walk, from  the  large  drug  companies  to  the 
representatives  of  every  segment  of  the  field 
of  pharmacy,  has  supported  to  is  legislation. 

On  November  20,  1962.  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  said  that  two 
areas  of  legislation  would  receive  top  pri- 
ority attention  from  his  Department,  one  of 
which  is  the  development  of  stronger  con- 
trols over  the  distribution  and  sale  of  the 
aniphetamine  and  barbiturate  drugs.  I  know 
that  Secretary  Celebrezze  will  back  the 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today  as 
it  was  a  cooperative  effort  between  his  people 
and  our  subcommittee  that  resulted  in  the 
bill  I  am  proposing. 

With  this  tremendous  and  obvious  need, 
with  the  overwhelmiiig  backing  for  this 
legislation,  and  with  the  support  of  the 
88th  Congress.  I  feel  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  obtain  swift  passage  of 
the  amendment  which  I  and  my  colleagues 
are  proposing.  I,  therefore,  commend  this 
rew  bill,  the  "Barbiturant  and  Stimulant 
Drug  Control  Amendment  of  1963"  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  pray  that  it 
will  be  given  the  immediate  and  urgent  at- 
tention which  the  problem  demands. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2i  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  es- 
tablish special  controls  for  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2,  with  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  in  the  chair. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Poreis?n  Commerce  brings 
to  the  House  today  a  bill  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Amendments  of  1965. 

We  consider  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  proposals  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  House  and  of  the  entire 
Congress.  This  bill  deals  with  the  abuse 
of  certain  drugs  that  are  today  causing 
serious  problems  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  designed  to  provide  posi- 
tive controls  over  a  situation  which  is 
widespread  throughout  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours.  The  bill  establishes  meas- 
ures that  would  enable  the  Food  and 
Di-ug  Administration  to  run  down  diver- 
sions of  these  drugs  from  legitimate 
channels  of  trade  and,  by  pinpointing 
the  areas  of  diversion,  dry  up  the  illegiti- 
mate traffic  in  these  drugs. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  when  great 
and  important  advances  are  continually 
being  made  in  all  areas  of  science,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  medicine.  The 
pharmaceutical  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  United  States,  considered  as 
a  whole,  is  the  most  progressive  industry 
of  its  type  in  the  world.  I  say  this  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chaii'man,  and  not 
just  to  brag  about  what  we  are  capable 
of  doing  in  this  country  and  what  we 
have  accomplished  in  this  important 
field  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  of 
improving  the  health,  the  welfare,  and 
the  lot  of  our  people.  The  progress  that 
is  made  each  year  is  amazing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  year  this  industry 
produces  numerous  drugs  that  save  lives, 
relieve  pain,  promote  the  well-being  of 
our  citizens,  and  aid  in  promoting  the 
health  of  all  of  us 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems that  we  are  facing  today,  but  one 
problem  that  faces  us  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  new  drugs  have  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  side  effects. 
There  are  some  people  who  take  drugs 
b'^cause  of  their  side  effects — because 
of  the  way  the  drug  affects  their  minds 
as  well  as  their  bodies. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  grown  up  in  this  country  a  wide- 
spread pattern  of  abuse  of  certain  drugs 
nhich  are  relatively  recent  discoveries. 
Y^u  know,  it  is  amazing  that  people  who 
are  blessed  with  a  mind  that  permits  the 
individual  to  make  judgments,  will  take 
substances  that  affect  that  capacity  to 
make  judgments,  ignoring  what  they 
will  do  to  his  body  and  to  his  mind  and 
ult  mately  to  our  society  and  civiliza- 
tion. But.  yet,  there  are  people,  many 
more  than  there  should  be,  who  knowin-j 
of  these  side  effects  and  what  they  will 
be,  persist  in  indulging  in  the  use  of 
them. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  we  know  the  story  of 
narcotics  down  through  the  years — the 
use  of  opiates  of  various  kinds  such  as 
marihuana,  heroin,  morphine,  and  the 
like — and  how  their  use  has  affected  our 
society. 


Mr.  Chairman,  medical  science  has 
done  a  lot ;  it  has  given  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  greatest  blessings  of  Ufe 
of  any  civilization  or  society  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  We  are  fortunate 
that  we  are  blessed  with  having  the  kind 
of  people  who  can  develop  that  which  is 
necessary  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  of  the  country.  But  we  should 
also  readily  understand  and  quickly 
admit  what  will  happen  to  us  if  these 
blessings  that  we  enjoy  are  abused. 

Mr.  Chairman,  barbiturates  have  only 
been  on  the  market  for  about  50  years. 
It  is  possible  to  get  drunk  on  these  drugs 
and  unfortunately  many  of  our  people 
use  them  for  that  purpose  and  for  that 
purpose  only. 

Amphetamines  have  been  on  the  mar- 
ket a  much  shorter  period  of  time  and, 
likewise,  it  is  unfortunate  that  many 
people  take  amphetamines  simply  to  ob- 
tain kicks. 

Now,  let  me  explain,  as  we  proceed 
with  this  debate,  when  we  refer  to  bar- 
biturates we  are  talking  about  a  drug 
having  a  depressant  effect  on  the  central 
nervous  system.  A  lot  of  people  call 
them  goof  balls. 

The  amphetamines  are  central  nervous 
system  stimulants.  They  are  very 
widely  used  in  medical  practice,  primarily 
to  combat  a  wide  variety  of  mild  depres- 
sive states.  Amphetamines  are  very 
similar  in  their  chemical  structure  to 
adrenalin,  which  is  a  substance  manu- 
factured by  our  own  bodies  to  serve  as  a 
stimulant  when  we  are  frightened  or 
angry.  The  amphetamines  have  a  some- 
what similar  effect  on  the  body  and  can 
be  used  to  combat  fatigue,  to  make  a  per- 
son feel  alert,  and  to  make  a  person  feel 
somewhat  happier.  Because  of  this  ef- 
fect, amphetamines  are  widely  distrib- 
uted through  illegal  channels  in  the 
United  States  for  sale  to  persons  who 
want  to  combat  the  effects  of  fatigue. 
Amphetamines  are  sold  illegally  at  a 
number  of  truck  stops  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  are  used  by  truck 
drivers  who  are  taking  long  trips,  and 
traveling  more  hours  than  they  should 
under  regulations  of  the  Intei-state  Com- 
merce Commission.  There  have  been 
numerous  accidents  involving  the  mis- 
use of  amphetamines.  What  happens  is 
that  a  person  taking  amphetamines  man- 
ages  to  mask  his  feeling  of  fatigue  and 
continues  to  take  these  drugs  while  work- 
ing until  he  reaches  a  point  where,  al- 
though he  may  still  feel  alert,  his  body 
has  been  driven  beyond  the  point  of  en- 
durance. He  then  collapses  and  may 
sleep  for  some  24  to  48  hours.  If  an 
individual  reaches  this  point  of  col- 
lapse while  driving  a  truck  at  high  speed 
on  the  highway,  the  results  are  obvious. 

There  are  instances  where  individuals 
who  take  amphetamines  in  large  quan- 
tities and  remain  awake  for  long  periods 
of  time  ultimately  begin  to  have  halluci- 
nations. They  see  things  that  are  not 
there.  When  this  happens  to  a  man 
driving  a  car  or  a  truck,  it  frequently 
leads  to  traffic  accidents. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  some 
instances  where  persons  using  amphet- 
amines go  as  much  as  100  hours  or  more 
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barbiturates,  so  that  they  are  widely  used 
for  nonmedical  purposes  mostly  by  peo- 
ple who  take  them  because  they  want 
to  get  drunk. 

A  person  who  is  taking  excessive  quan- 
tities of  barbiturates  will  become  drowsy 
and  confused  and  unable  to  think  clearly. 


without  sleep,  then  they 

sleep  1  or  2  days  straight. 
Amphetamines  are  also  abused  by  per- 

'sons  who  take  them  just  for  kicks.    They 

take  amphetamines  for  the  purpose  of 

getting  high.     While  in  this  state,  the 

individuals  involved  sometimes  commit 

primes  that  they  would  never  commit     These  drugs  affect  a  person's  emotional 

^  ■■      ■    "  ,   ..       J —      balance,  and  if  a  person  has  .some  under- 

lying hostility,  it  may  well  come  out 
while  he  is  under  the  influence  of  barbi- 
turates and  he  may  exhibit  consider- 
able hostility  to  others.  A  person  under 
the  influence  of  barbiturates  is  obviously 
as  great  a  threat  on  the  highway  as  the 
alcoholic.  He  is  also  a  threat  to  other 
members  of  society. 

The  person  who  abuses  barbiturates  is 
also  a  very  great  threat  to  himself.  In- 
dividuals who  take  barbiturates  in  ex- 
cessive quantities  develop  a  tolerance  for 
this  drug  and  need  to  take  ever  increas- 
ing amounts.  Excessive  quantities  of 
barbiturates  can  kill  a  person,  because 
they  depress  the  central  nervous  system 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  ceases  to  func- 
tion to  the  extent  necessary  to  keep  a 
person's  heart  beating,  so  he  dies. 

Repeated  taking  of  barbiturates  can 
lead  to  physical  dependence  as  well  as 
the  psychic  dependence  involved  in 
amphetamines.  In  other  words,  a  per- 
son who  is  taking  barbiturates  in  exces- 
sive quantities  can  become  "hooked"  so 
that  his  body  requires  the  drug,  and  if  it 
is  withdrawn  from  him  he  may  have 
con\ailsions.  and  even  die.  In  other 
words,  a  person  who  takes  barbiturates 
will  develop  a  psychic  dependence  so  that 
his  personality  requires  the  drug  and,  in 
addition,  he  is  likely  to  develop  a  physical 
dependence  as  well. 

In  1963,  President  Kennedy  appointed 
a  Commission  to  study  the  problems  of 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Judge  E.  Barrett  Pret- 
tyman.  The  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission were  Mr.  James  P.  Dixon,  James 
R.  Dimipson,  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Harry 
M.  Kimball,  Austin  MacCormick,  and 
Rafael  Sanchez-Ubeda.  This  Commis- 
sion issued  a  unanimous  report  in  No- 
vember 1963,  which  went  into  all  these 
problems  and  recommended  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  the  bill  which  we  bring 
to  the  House  today  insofar  as  it  concerns 
barbiturates,  amphetamines,  hallucino- 
gens, and  other  dangerous  drugs. 

The  Commission  described  drug  abus- 
ers as  follows : 

Who  becomes  a  drug  abuser?  Most  known 
drug  abusers  in  the  United  States  are  in  the 
lower  social  and  economic  levels  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  are  the  frustrated,  the  hopeless, 
and  the  maladjusted.  Tliey  fear  or  resent 
society  and  seek  to  escape  from  it  and  from 
its  pressure.?.  In  large  part  they  are  con- 
centrated in  a  few  large  metropolitan  areas. 
Some  use  drugs  to  seek  relief  from  th?  te- 
dium of  their  Jobs  and  their  lives.  Some 
talented,  even  brilliant,  individuals  take  to 
drugs  to  escape  the  fear  of  failure,  or  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  not  fulfilled  their 
potential.  Some  become  "hooked"  acciden- 
tally when  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
give  up  the  drug  after  undergoing  medical 
treatment  with  one  or  more  of  these  drxigs 
to  relieve  pain.  A  large  number  take  to 
certain  drugs  to  offset  fatigue,  and  this  group 
includes  truckdrivers,  theatrical  p)eople,  and 
even  doctors  and  nurses  facing  the  letdown 
that  follows  long  hours  of  tension.     A  very 


except  for  the  influence  of  the  drug. 
For  example,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  three 
young  hoodlums  out  in  Chicago,  while 
under  the  influence  of  amphetamines, 
murdered  the  owner  of  a  grocery  store 
while  committing  a  robbery.  They  told 
the  police  that  while  pumiping  11  bullets 
into  this  defenseless  man,  they  were 
"laughing  like  crazy."  The  reports  of 
police  departments  througlhout  the  coun- 
try are  filled  with  cases  where  people 
who  are  hopped  up  on  amphetamines 
committed  unusual  crimes. 

Another  problem  affecting  the  public 
health  and  safety  arising  out  of  the 
abuse  of  amphetamines  is  that  persons 
become  dependent  on  the$e  drugs. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  withdrawal 
symptoms  that  a  narcotics  addict  suf- 
fers when  the  drug  he  has  become 
hooked  on  is  not  available^  The  amphet- 
amines do  not  cause  withdrawal  symp- 
toms of  this  type ;  however,  an  individual 
who  has  become  accustomed  to  the  feel- 
ing of  well-being  that  he  gets  from  tak- 
ing amphetamines  comes  to  crave  this 
feeling.  He  becomes  dependent  on  the 
drug  and  although  he  does  not  have 
physical  withdrawal  symjptoms  and  al- 
though his  body  does  not  demand  the 
drug,  his  personality  is  so  dependent 
upon  it  that -he  has  to  have  the  drug. 
The  term  the  doctors  use  to  describe 
this  situation  is  "psychit"  dependence. 
Although  I  do  not  want  tio  get  too  tech- 
nical about  this,  I  should;  point  out  that 
the  World  Health  Organization  has  an 
expert  committee  on  addiction  producing 
drugs.  This  committee  has  developed 
standards  for  classifying  the  different 
types  of  drug  dependence.  One  of  these 
types  is  drug  dependence  on  the  amphet- 
amine type,  which  is  defined  as  a  state 
arising  from  repeated  administration  of 
amphetamine  or  an  agent  with  amphet- 
amine like  effects  on  a  periodic  or  con- 
tinuous basis.  Its  characteristics  in- 
clude: 

First.  A  desire  or  need  tiQ  continue  tak- 
ing the  drug ;  j 

Second.  Consumption  <  of  increasing 
amounts,  accompanied  iri  some  measure 
by  the  development  of  tolerance  for  the 
drug;  I' 

Third.  A  psychic  dependence  on  the 
effects  of  the  drug;  and 

Fourth.  General  absence  of  physical 
dependence.  ; 

Another  class  of  drugg  which  is  sub- 
.iect  to  v\-idespread  abuse  is  the  barbi- 
turates. The  barbiturate^  have,  in  some 
r-;'?pect,  an  opposite  effect  from  the 
amphet amies,  and  in  other  respects,  a 
similar  effect.  The  barbiturates  are 
centra!  nervous  system  depressants.  In 
other  wordo,  they  will  piit  you  to  sleep, 
whereas,  the  amphetamines  will  pep  you 
up.  Barbiturates  are  widely  prescribed 
by  doctors  to  calm  patients  down  or  to 
help  them  to  sleep.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, a  person  can  get  dirunk  by  taking 


much  larger  group  try  psychotoxic  drugs  for 
"kicks."  out  of  curiosity  or  bravado.  They 
are  usually  juveniles  who  frequently  find 
themselves  unable  to  shake  off  the  drug 
habit. 

There  is  great  ignorance  of  the  patterns  of 
drug  abuse.  The  practice  of  drug  addiction 
appears  to  be  spread  by  the  users  them- 
selves. The  immediate  physiological  craving 
associated  with  withdrawal  from  narcotic 
drugs  can  now  be  alleviated  by  medical 
treatment.  Because  the  original  underlying 
psychological  causes  persist,  however,  the  re- 
lapse rate  following  withdrawal  from  drugs 
is  very  high. 

I  have  described  so  far  in  considerable 
detail  the  problems  faced  by  our  society 
arising  out  of  the  misuse  of  these  drugs 
under  discussion.  Now,  what  do  we  pro- 
pose to  do  about  it? 

Two  years  ago,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Safety  was  conducting 
hearings  on  a  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  Public  Health  Service.  During  those 
hearings,  Commissioner  Larrick,  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  was 
asked  about  the  misuse  of  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines  in  the  United  States. 
He  wrote  the  subcommittee,  in  answer  to 
its  request,  that  he  had  surveyed  the 
drug  industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
discovered  that  they  were  manufacturing 
9  billion  barbiturates  and  amphetamines 
annually.  Commissioner  Larrick  esti- 
mated that  at  least  half  of  these  drugs 
found  their  way  into  illicit  channels  of 
distribution.  In  other  words,  4^2  billion 
of  these  pills  are  being  bootlegged  an- 
nually today. 

We  received  testimony  during  the 
hearings  from  a  psychiatrist  who  con- 
ducted a  very  unusual  research  program, 
financed  in  part  through  funds  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health, 
who  interviewed  pushers  and  users  of 
these  drugs  in  one  area  of  the  countiy. 
He  told  us  that  in  a  commimity  of  one- 
half  million  people,  there  were  probably 
as  many  as  5,000  persons  whose  lives  cen- 
tered around  taking  these  drugs.  In 
other  words,  1  person  out  of  100  today  is 
in  a  situation,  at  least  in  this  area,  where 
for  all  practical  purposes  he  is  lost  to  our 
society.  His  life  centers  around  taking 
barbiturates  or  amphetamines,  and  his 
only  aim  in  life  is  to  continue  receiving 
the  supply  of  these  drugs. 

To  obtain  the  money  to  buy  them,  the 
individual  involved  must  turn  to  crime 
since  his  life  habits  are  such  that  he 
cannot  keep  a  job. 

The  problem  is  not,  of  course,  confined 
to  this  one  area.  The  testimony  we  have 
received  indicates  that  it  is  nationwide. 
It  occurs  in  our  large  cities  and  it  also 
occurs  in  our  small  towns. 

The  problem  we  face  today  arises,  in 
large  measure,  out  of  the  fact  that  these 
drugs  are  so  freely  available.  They  are 
freely  available  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
none  of  which  reflect  credit  on  any  of 
the  persons  involved.  These  drugs  are 
sold  to  persons  in  the  illegal  traffic  by 
some  pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  by 
some  wholesalers,  by  some  retail  phar- 
macies, and  by  some  doctors.  Of  course, 
as  is  always  true,  the  persons  engaged  in 
illegal  distribution  are  a  small  minority, 
but  in  the  case  of  these  drugs,  this  small 
minority  is  causing  a  very  big  problem. 
In   addition,   large  quantities   of   these 
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drugs  are  stolen  from  legal  channels  of 
commerce  and  find  their  way  into  the 
bootleg  traflBc.  Large  quantities  are 
manufactured  illicitly.  It  is  not  as  simple 
to  manufacture  these  drugs  as  it  is  to 
make  gin  in  a  bathtub,  but  it  is  possible 
for  a  person  with  a  sophisticated  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  to  manufacture  these 
drugs  himself  relatively  easily. 

The  bill  which  we  have  before  the 
House  today  is  designed  to  curtail  this 
illegal  traffic  in  these  drugs.  We  do  not. 
by  any  means,  intend  by  this  legislation 
to  hamper  or  curtail  in  any  way  the 
proper  use  of  these  drugs  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.  These  drugs  are  very  use- 
ful in  medical  practice.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  keep  these  drugs  avail- 
able only  for  legitimate  medical  uses. 

This  bill  is  a  strong  bill,  a  good  bill, 
and  one  that  we  think  will  work.  It 
imposes  as  few  controls  over  the  indus- 
try' as  possible,  while  still  providing  ma- 
chinery for  regulation  to  the  extent 
necessary. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial from  the  El  Dorado  Daily  News 
that  points  up  the  need  for  this  bill: 
Narcotics  on  Campuses 

Reports  from  a  number  of  U.S.  college 
campuses  in  recent  days  that  narcotics  are 
being  used  by  students,  in  as  yet  undeter- 
mined numbers,  is  of  concern  to  the  Nation 
becavise  of  the  implication  that  these  are  not 
isolated  occurrences. 

Is  it  merely  coincidence  that  Harvard, 
Cornell,  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Brandeis  have  all  reported  specific  instances 
of  marihuana  use  by  their  students  in  recent 
weeks,  and  that  other  universities  and  col- 
leges are  also  Investigating  suspected  inci- 
dences of  narcotics  use  on  their  campuses? 

Some  college  officials  would  like  to  brush 
it  off  as  Just  a  student  prank,  and  of  course 
that  is  all  it  may  be — at  the  beginning.  But 
narcotics  have  a  way  of  sticking  with  the  user 
far  beyond  the  original  contact. 

Narcotics  use  generally  is  reported  to  be 
rising  in  the  United  States,  largely  due  to 
a  growing  international  traffic  in  narcotic 
weeds.  Mainly,  the  weeds  originate  in  Red 
China  and  Latin  America.  China  encourages 
the  exportation  of  marihuana  and  opixmi  to 
the  United  States  as  one  means  of  breaking 
down  the  moral  fiber  of  the  Nation. 

New  York  City  is  the  illicit  narcotics  cen- 
ter in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  many  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  which  have  uncovered  narcotics 
peddling  on  their  campuses  are  within  a 
short  distance  of  New  York.  In  fact,  the 
availability  of  marihuana  has  become  so  en- 
larged some  students  at  Harvard  estimate 
one-fifth  to  one-half  the  student  population 
experiments  with  the  drug  before  leaving  the 
campus. 

If  this  estimate  is  correct,  it  is  obvious 
educators — not  only  at  Harvard — have  a 
major  task  on  their  hands  to  educate  stu- 
dents about  the  great  harm  they  are  inflict- 
ing on  themselves.  The  task  is  made  more 
difficult  because  of  the  widespread  use  of 
pep  pills,  or  nerve  stimulants,  oh  campuses 
as  an  aid  in  staying  alert  during  long  hours 
of  study  and  examination.  To  the  student. 
It  may  seem  only  one  short  step  from  these 
pills  to  marihuana. 

The  rash  of  narcotics  discoveries  has 
alerted  campus  authorities  to  one  of  the 
most  serious  threats  they  have  faced.  Edu- 
cating those  who  might  be  tempted  to  the 
dangers  is  one  overdue  weapon  the  schools 
should  begin  to  employ  immediately. 

This  is  not  a  bill  that  was  developed 
suddenly  and  without  long  and  careful 
c  )n.sideration.     This  is  a  problem  that 


has  developed  over  the  years  and  this  leg- 
islation has  been  developed  over  a  period 
of  time  in  consultation  with  many  peo- 
ple. So  if  anyone  gets  the  idea  that  any- 
body is  to  be  given  special  credit,  let  me 
say  there  have  been  enough  people  work- 
ing on  this  legislation  for  all  of  us  to  get 
credit  for.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  re- 
sponsible for  this  legislation  that  has 
been  so  carefully  prepared  and  consid- 
ered and  brought  to  you  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
It  is  well  known  that  we  have  considered 
this  problem  in  previous  Congresses,  over 
the  years,  and  certain  phases  of  the 
problem  in  connection  with  other  leg- 
islation. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  by  our 
committee,  there  are  many  organizations 
that  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  and 
study  to  this  matter,  as  well  as  people 
in  the  Departments.  Even  though  I 
have  been  quite  critical  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  over  some  phases 
of  the  administration  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Act,  I  must  commend  them  for 
their  diligence  and  for  their  determina- 
tion and  for  their  continued  advocacy 
of  amendments  to  bring  about  the  kind 
of  machinery  that  is  needed  in  order  to 
meet  this  problem. 

Commissioner  Larrick  is  a  fine  man. 
He  is  a  good  administrator.  He  is  an 
able  administrator.  He  has  many  fine 
and  able  people,  working  under  him. 
Even  thoufeh,  as  I  say,  I  have  been  some- 
what critical  of  some  of  their  adminis- 
trative actions,  I  have  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  their  sincerity  and  for 
their  efforts. 

This  legislation  has  a  long  history.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  a  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Hon.  Hale  Boggs  held  hear- 
ings on  this  subject,  along  with  hearings 
on  the  general  problem  of  narcotic  and 
drug  abuse,  and  recommended  that  illicit 
traffic  in  barbiturates  and  amphetamines 
be  handled  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Bills  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject have  been  introduced  over  the  years 
since,  and  last  Congress  legislation 
passed  the  other  body  dealing  with  this 
subject.  At  the  time  this  legislation 
passed,  a  great  deal  of  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  committee  to 
pass  this  legislation  immediately.  The 
bill  was,  to  put  it  frankly,  very  con- 
troversial, and  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
problems  involved  in  it,  we  would  have 
had  to  hold  very  full  hearings.  It  was 
late  in  the  session  and  our  committee 
was  unable  to  schedule  hearings  at  that 
time;  however,  I  announced  that  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  this  subject  would  be 
the  first  order  of  business  of  our  com- 
mittee during  the  89th  Congress,  if  I  was 
still  chairman. 

During  the  adjournment  period,  this 
bill  was  worked  out  and  hearings  began 
on  it  on  January  27.  I  might  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  that  this 
is  the  earliest  date  on  which  legislative 
hearings  had  begun  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  a  Congress  by  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  during  the 
entire  time  I  have  been  chairman. 

This  bill  was  acceptable  in  principle 
to  everybody.  Some  disagreement  was 
expressed  as  to  some  of  the  details  of  the 
legislation;   however,  all  testimony  re- 


ceived was  favorable  to  it.  The  hear- 
ings, however,  extended  over  7  days. 
Five  of  our  colleagues  testified  before  the 
committee:  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sullivan],  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Delaney], 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VANncli 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr! 
MiNisHl.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  form  presented  in  the  88th 
Congress,  appeared  and  strongly  sup- 
ported this  bill;  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  American  Trucking  Association,  and 
several  public  witnesses  testified  in  favor 
of  the  legislation,  although  in  some  in- 
stances, there  were  reservations  ex- 
pressed as  to  detail. 

Our  committee  considered  this  legisla- 
tion in  four  executive  sessions  extending 
over  3  days  and  we  ordered  the  bill  re- 
ported unanimously. 

So  we  have  developed  a  very  good  rec- 
ord which  is  printed  for  your  use  and 
information,  and  I  call  it  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  you  with 
this  kind  of  record  this  bill  which  in  our 
judgment  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  strong 
bill,  and  I  believe  it  will  do  a  lot  toward 
meeting  the  problem. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  A  great  many  mem- 
bers have  asked  me  how  extensive  is  the 
addiction  and  use  of  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates.  Can  the  gentleman  ex- 
pand on  that? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  was  going  to 
talk  on  that.  I  wanted  first  to  give  the 
background  of  the  legislation.  I  was 
going  to  go  into  that  and  talk  about 
some  of  the  •  things  that  disturbed  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  me  and 
everyone  else  who  listened  to  the  story. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  During  the  last  year 
there  were  9  billion  doses  or  pills  or  cap- 
sules of  this  class  of  drugs  produced  by 
the  pharmaceutical  manufacturers— 9 
billion  in  the  last  year.  Now  these  are 
supposed  to  go  into  legitimate  channels 
from  the  manufacturer  who  is  registered 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  the  wholesaler  and  from  the  whole- 
saler to  the  distributor — say  the  druggist, 
as  an  example — and  to  some  physicians 
who  distribute  this  type  of  drug. 

Four  and  one-half  billion  doses  or  pills 
or  capsules,  it  is  estimated — tha.  is  50 
percent  of  these  drugs  produced  by  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country  went  into 
the  illicit  market. 

In  other  words,  there  are  so  many  ave- 
nues by  which  these  drugs  get  to  our 
people — some  through  legitimate  means 
and  others  through  illegitimate  means— 
and  the  illicit  traffic  has  become  so  great 
in  this  country  that  it  has  brought  about 
a  dangerous  situation  to  our  society. 

We  had  iriformation  as  to  the  teen- 
agers of  the  country — schoolgirls  and 
schoolboys  and  athletes.      I  was  advised 
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about  an  entire  football  team  that,  in  or- 
Ir  to  win,  used  this  kind  of  drug  to  give 
them  the  pep,  or  to  give  them  the  kick, 
so  that  they  could  win  their  game. 
That  occurred  prior  to  last  fall. 

There  was  an  outstanding  researcher 
who  came  from  Oklahoma  City,  who  con- 
ducted research  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
the  surrounding  area.  What  occurred 
was  astounding.  That  fine  young  doctor, 
Dr  John  Griffith,  a  psychiatrist,  did  a 
terrific  job,  and  he  is  to  be  complimented 
for  it.  He  made  his  way  not  only  to  those 
who  used  the  drugs,  but  also  to  the 
■pushers"  and  wholesalers.  He  got  their 
confidence,  and  they  would  invite  him  to 
their  meetings  and  to  their  parties.  They 
explained  to  him  what  their  lives  were 
like,  and  the  pushers  explained  how  they 
went  about  making  a  living  out  of  dis- 
tributing these  drugs  to  people. 

We  learned  from  this  and  from  other 
sources,  from  people  who  had  done  re- 
search, that  drug  abuse  occurred  at  all 
levels,  not  only  among  the  youngsters 
and  teenagers,  but  also  among  adults. 

One  of  the  areas  where  these  drugs 
are  abused  is  in  the  motor  carrier  indus- 
try, particularly  the  trucking  industry. 
Truckdrivers  all  over  this  Nation,  at  cer- 
tain filling  stations— the  type  they  call 
truck  stops — are  able  to  purchase  am- 
phetamines. We  received  letters  from 
many  people,  even  from  wives  of  truck 
drivers,  pointing  out  what  was  happen- 
ing to  their  homes  and  was  was  happen- 
ing to  their  families. 

This  is  the  kind  of  information  we  de- 
veloped, and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  it. 
The  record  is  full. 

Some  Members  may  have  seen  the  CBS 
television  program.  It  was  in  two  sec- 
tions of  30  minutes  each,  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  year. 

Together  with  a  member  of  our  staff, 
I  went  to  New  York.  We  went  to  the 
man  who  worked  the  program  up.  His 
name  is  McMuUen.  He  showed  us  the 
firm,  as  he  did  for  the  cqmmittee.  We 
asked  him  to  come  here. 

In  order  to  show  what  could  be  done, 
to  show  how  easy  it  would  be,  he  went 
into  the  business  in  New  York  City.  He 
just  opened  up  an  office  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  He  put  a  sign  up  with 
the  name  of  the  company,  got  some  sta- 
tionery, opened  a  bank  account,  hired  a 
couple  of  secretaries,  and  went  into  the 
business. 

He  got  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
and  wrote  27  of  them,  asking  that  they 
send  him  an  order.  He  had  responses 
from  17.  Five  of  those  happened  to  be 
in  the  immediate  area,  and  he  knew  he 
would  get  caught  right  away,  so  he 
brushed  them  aside  and  ordered  from 
others  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  the  others  were.  Within  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  he  had  accumu- 
lated, solely  by  opening  up  an  office  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  City,  over  a  million  of 
these  pills.  The  entire  lot  cost  him  about 
$600.  The  value  of  these  pills  in  the 
illegal  market  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 

He  spent  $600  opening  up  an  office  and 
^thin  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  he  had 
enough  of  these  drugs  on  hand  so  that 
^  he  would  have  gone  on  out  into  the  il- 
legitimate traffic,  as  so  many  have  been 
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going,  he  would  have  had  at  least  $250,- 
000  in  profits,  just  like  that. 

Now,  these  are  facts,  and  I  am  doing 
this  in  order  to  show  to  this  House  and  to 
the  Congress  how  serious  this  problem  is, 
and  to  point  out  how  important  it  is  that 
we  should  disseminate  this  information 
among  the  public  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  so  that  they  can  become 
aware  of  what  is  happening  to  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  just  took  time  to  eat  a 
sandwich  and  I  missed  the  gentleman's 
earlier  remarks.  The  gentleman  was  not 
speaking  of  Bobby  Baker,  -was  he? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  I  did  not  have  Mr. 
Baker  in  mind.  If  there  is  any  iriforma- 
tion  whatsoever  about  anyone  that  is 
being  discussed  by  another  committee  of 
this  Congress  outside  of  this  body,  then  I 
have  no  information  on  that.  That  name 
has  never  come  up  in  it,  and  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  too  serious 
a  problem  to  inject  frivolous  things  in- 
to it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  Bobby  Baker  frivo- 
lous? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  giving  you 
more  information  which  was  developed 
at  the  hearings,  but  I  have  tried  rather 
fully  to  answer  the  gentleman's  inquiry. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  point  out  that  a  lot  of  people  have 
been  asking,  "What  is  the  effect  in  my 
community?"  I  think  the  testimony  de- 
veloped that  in  a  community  of,  let  us 
say,  5,000  to  10,000  to  15,000  people  there 
could  be  as  many  as  100  people  addicted 
to  the  use  of  these  two  drugs.  I  was 
rather  surprised  that  here  in  the  Greater 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  developed  at  the  hear- 
ings, there  may  be  as  many  as  20,000 
people  in  this  area  of  some  2  million 
people  who  were  in  the  regular  habit  of 
using  these  drugs.  That  is  the  preva- 
lence of  it  nationwide,  I  believe.  No 
community  has  been  exempted  from  its 
effect.  These  pushers  and  peddlers  and 
sellers  and  solicitors  of  all  kinds  have 
not  missed  any  community  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion about  precise  numbers  in  any  lo- 
cality. Dr.  Griffith,  the  research  spe- 
cialist that  I  referred  to,  commented  on 
that,  saying  that  he  could  not  give  us 
the  numbers  of  total  users,  but  I  think 
the  record  did  show  in  the  area  he  re- 
searched there  was  an  estimate  of  5,000 
they  knew  of  that  used  these  drugs  pro- 
miscuously. The  gentleman  is  correct 
that  you  cannot  single  out  any  commu- 
nity in  this  country.  Communities  over 
the  entire  Nation  are  subjected  to  the 
same  kind  of  abuse.  Therefore,  there 
needs  to  be  a  nationwide  effort  on  the 


part  of  everyone  to  carry  otKjrf&at  many 
people  have  been  striving  for#6r  a  long 
time.  What  has  now  developed  out  of 
this  legislation  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
very  good  approach  to  the  problem. 

I  wonder  how  many  Members  of  this 
House  read  the  article  recently  In  Life 
magazine  that  dealt  with  this  subject. 

It  was  a  rather  astounding  narration 
of  the  experience  of  a  particular  couple 
who  became  addicted  to  drugs;  and  be- 
yond the  effect  on  their  own  bodies  and 
minds,  the  story  told  of  how  they  would 
impose  on  other  people,  how  they  would 
steal,  burglarize,  and  use  any  kind  of 
method  in  order  to  obtain  this  kind  of 
drug  to  give  them  what  they  thought 
they  should  have.  That  is  the  action  of 
a  narcotic  addict.  So  this  problem  is 
that  kind  of  problem  and  we  should  deal 
with  it  and  deal  with  it  strictly.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now. 

The  problem  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  area,  as  we  have  made  clear  to  you 
today.  It  arises  in  large  measure  from 
the  fact  that  the  drugs  are  so  easily 
available.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  to- 
day, is  to  tighten  up  the  procedures. 
The  bill  which  we  have  here  is  designed 
to  curtail  this  illegal  traffic. 

We  do  not  interfere  with  legitimate 
distribution  and  use.  We  do  not  by  any 
means  intend  to  hamper  or  curtail  in  any 
way  the  proiaer  uses.  These  drugs  are 
very  useful  in  medical  practice.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do,  and  seek  to  do,  is  to 
keep  these  drugs  available  for  legitimate 
medical  uses  but  to  curtail  the  illicit 
traffic. 

The  bill  would  impose  as  few  controls 
on  the  industry  as  the  committee  found 
practicable  to  develop.  At  the  same 
time,  we  want  to  provide  the  machinery 
for  regulation  to  the  extent  it  is  neces- 
saiT  to  reach  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Primarily,  this  bill  is  a  recordbreaking 
bill.  Every  drug  manufacturer  today  is 
required  to  be  registered  with  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  bill  will 
require  that  wholesalers  register  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Every 
person  who  manufactures  these  drugs 
and  every  person  who  sells  them  at 
wholesale  is  required  by  the  bill  to  in- 
ventory all  supplies  of  these  drugs  on 
hand  after  the  effective  date  of  this  bill 
which,  in  general,  is  7  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  and  thereafter  to  keep 
complete  and  accurate  records  for  not 
less  than  3  years  showing  all  sales  of 
these  drugs. 

Retail  pharmacies  are  required  to  keep 
records  of  these  drugs  which  may  be  sep- 
arate records  if  the  pharmacist  chooses, 
and  all  these  records  kept  by  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers  and  retailers  are  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  In  addition,  those  few 
physiciar^s  who  dispense  these  drugs  from 
their  offices  for  a  fee  are  also  required  to 
keep  records  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  bill  requires  recordkeeping  by  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  chain  of  distribu- 
tion of  these  drugs,  from  the  supplier  of 
the  manufacturer  down  to  the  ultimate 
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retailer,  and  makes  these  records  subject 
to  inspection  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. No  person  who  today  is  in 
the  legitimate  chain  of  distribution  of 
these  drugs  or  their  components  will  be 
hurt  by  this  bill  so  long  as  his  operations 
are  legal.  The  inspections  that  are  au- 
thorized are  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
pinpoint  the  areas  of  diversion  of  these 
drugs,  and  the  suppliers  of  the  bootleg 
traffic. 
The  bill  provides : ; 

No  separate  records,  nor  set  form  or  forms 
for  any  of  the  foregoing  records,  shall  be 
required  as  long  as  recq^ds  containing  the 
required  information  are  aVStlable. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  in- 
sure that  the  business  records  kept  by 
legitimate  businessmen  will  be  considered 
as  adequate  records  for  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation. 

One  of  the  important  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  bill  to  aid  in  its  enforcement 
is  a  prohibition  against  possession  of 
these  drugs  except  for  use  by  the  posses- 
sor or  members  of  his  household,  or  for 
administration  to  an  animal  owned  by 
him  or  a  member  of  his  household.  This 
legislation  does  not  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  for  an  individual  to  abuse  these 
drugs.  This  provision  is  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of ^  the  President's 
Commission. 

The  purpose  of  the  possession  provision 
is  to  provide  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration with  an  added  enforcement  tool 
which  can  be  used  against  persons  in  the 
bootleg  traffic.  Possession  of  quantities 
of  these  drugs  by  an  individual  who  pro- 
poses to  sell  them  to  others  is  made  an 
offense  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
punishable  by  fine  of  $1,000  or  up  to  a 
year  in  jail  for  the  first  offense,  and  3 
years  imprisonment  or  $10,000  fine  for  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense.  The  sale 
of  these  drugs  outside  of  legitimate  chan- 
nels of  commerce  is  also  made  a  criminal 
offense  subject  to  the  same  penalties. 
However,  if  the  sale  is  made  by  an  adult 
to  a  minor,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
fine  may  be  up  to  $5,000  or  imprisonment 
up  to  3  years,  with  a  penalty  for  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense  being  a  fine  of 
$15,000  or  up  to  6  years  in  prison  or  both. 

The  bill  provides  for  inspection  of 
records,  and  makes  it  an  offense  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment  to  refuse 
to  permit  inspection. 

At  the  present  time  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  939  inspectors  who 
conduct  inspections  of  all  of  the  plants 
and  establishments  in  the  United  States 
where  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics  or  thera- 
peutic devices  are  manufactured,  as  well 
as  at  places  where  they  are  processed, 
packed  or  held.  This  means  that  the 
agency  is  spread  pretty  thin  because  of 
the  large  number  of  inspections  required 
to  adequately  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  about  56 
of  these  inspectors  were  assigned  to  in- 
vestigations involving  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines.  The  bill  creates  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  these 
inspectors  so  as  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  problems  involved  in  drug  abuse. 

In  addition,  the  bill  greatly  expands 
today  the  authorities  of  the  agents  of 


the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  who 
will  be  dealing  with  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  and  counterfeit  drugs. 
Today,  agents  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration do  not  have  the  power  to 
make  arrests;  they  are  not  authorized 
to  carry  firearms,  and  they  cannot  make 
seizures.  These  powers  are  not  neces- 
sary as  a  general  rule  for  the  adequate 
enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act; 
however,  in  the  case  of  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  illicit  traffic  in  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines,  the  lack  of  these 
powers  greatly  hamper  the  agency.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  this  traffic  is  dried 
up  to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  and  the  committee  has,  therefore, 
provided  in  the  legislation  that  agents 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
who  are  engaging  in  investigations  in- 
volving barbiturates  and  amphetamines 
and  other  covered  drugs,  and  counterfeit 
drugs,  may  carry  firearms,  execute 
search  warrants  and  arrest  warrants, 
make  an-ests  for  offenses  committed  in 
their  presence,  or  make  arrests  for  fel- 
onies where  they  have  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  person  has  committed  a 
felony,  and  detain  goods  temporarily 
prior  to  the  actual  institution  of  formal 
seizure  proceedings. 

This  bill  would  require  accurate  and 
complete  records  to  be  kept.  There  are 
those  who  say  this  Government  of  ours 
should  not  make  us  do  that.  But  let  us 
take,  as  an  example,  the  manufacturer. 
He  keeps  records  for  his  own  use,  not  only 
in  connection  with  distribution,  but  for 
other  purposes. 

Let  us  take  the  wholesaler.  He  is  free 
now  to  do  anything  he  wants  to.  We 
know  he  keeps  records.  He  has  kept  rec- 
ords for  his  own  use.  for  tax  purposes  and 
otherwise.  This  requires  him  to  register 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  order  that  we  can  keep  up  with  what 
is  going  on  in  this  field.  That  is  no  extra 
burden,  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
that  some  of  us  have  received. 

There  is  the  druggist.  The  pharma- 
cists have  a  deep  feeling  about  this  legis- 
lation. I  have  been  very  determined  in 
the  past  to  keep  the  Federal  Government 
inspectors  from  arbitrarily  going  in  and 
looking  over  their  records  and  causing 
unnecessaiT  trouble.  But  here  85  percent 
of  the  pharmacists  keep  records  today 
throughout  the  counti-y — that  is  the 
testimony — and  make  them  available  to 
the  inspectors  when  they  come  in.  The 
others  keep  records,  if  they  are  legitimate 
in  their  business.  They  have  to  keep 
records  because  there  are  prescription 
med'cines  involved.  They  can  keep  those 
records  or  they  can  keep  separate  rec- 
ords under  this  bill,  just  so  they  keep  ac- 
curate records,  subject  to  inspection.  We 
do  not  find  that  tljis  is  any  great  burden 
or  any  great  imposition,  in  view  of  the 
difficult  situation  that  faces  the  Nation 
today.  I  feel  that  all  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  distribution  of  those  drugs 
ought  to  willingly  and  gladly  accept  these 
requirements  in  order  that  we  can  meet 
the  problem  and  cut  it  back  as  it  should 
be. 

What  about  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
basement  of  a  house  somewhere  and  sets 
himself  up  a  manufacturing  plant  and 
starts  in  business,  which  is  what  the  rec- 


ord shows  happens?  Why  should  we  not 
have  the  machinery  to  have  the  people 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  this 
program  go  in  and  dig  out  that  kind  of 
activity,  and  not  permit  them  to  con- 
tinually prey  upon  the  American  people, 
our  youth,  our  school-age  children,  those 
of  our  adults  who  become  addicts,  and 
those  who  abuse  this  privilege  in  our  so- 
ciety? We  get  to  that  problem  by  this 
method. 

Members  may  want  to  know  how  much 
this  is  going  to  cost.  We  do  not  know 
for  sure,  but  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
probably  cost  about  $10  million  a  year. 
If  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  gets 
the  people  that  they  think  they  should 
have,  which  would  be  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  500,  there  would  be  400 
inspectors  or  agents  who  would  be  dis- 
persed throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  law.  It  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 100  people  would  be  required 
to  carry  on  the  other  activities  in  the 
administration  of  the  bill.  Those  and 
the  400  who  would  be  charged  as  in- 
vestigators or  inspectors  w-ould  cost  the 
taxpayers  about  $10  million  a  year.  If 
it  requires  that,  I  think  it  would  be  worth 
it.  I  think  it  would  be  something  well 
spent  with  the  thousands  or  millions  of 
people  that  we  might  and  very  well  could, 
as  we  go  on  through  the  years,  save  from 
human  suffering  because  of  illegal,  illicit, 
and  counterfeiting  activity  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Another  problem  that  came  to  the 
committee's  attention  during  its  investi- 
gation with  this  bill  was  the  problem  of 
drug  counterfeiting.  This  is  an  im- 
mensely profitable  business  and  one  in- 
volving vei-y  serious  hazards  to  the  public 
health.  Barbiturates  and  amphetamines 
are  counterfeited  as  are  other  drugs. 

A  counterfeit  drug,  like  counterfeit 
money,  is  a  fraud  on  the  public.  More 
important,  however,  is  the  imminent 
danger  which  it  presents  to  the  health  of 
the  user.  Enormous  profits  can  be  made 
by  counterfeiting  legitimate  drugs  with 
minimal  risks  of  penalties  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  For  this  reason,  the  activity 
has  become  widespread  and  sometimes  is 
nationwide  in  scope. 

The  counterfeit  drug  is  not  manufac- 
tured under  the  controls  or  with  the  care 
that  is  taken  for  the  legitimate  drug  it 
imitates,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  counterfeit  drug  contains  the 
amounts,  quality,  and  kinds  of  ingre- 
dients the  legitimate  drug  contains.  A 
consumer  who  is  sold  a  counterfeit  drug 
may  have  his  health  and  even  his  life 
dependent  on  a  product  which  has  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  the  drug  prescribed 
by  his  physician,  except  for  labeing  or 
appearance.  In  turn,  his  physician  may 
be  misled  in  his  intended  therapeutic 
i-egimen  by  the  different  response  of  the 
patient  to  the  drug  from  that  antici- 
pated. 

Production  and  distribution  of  coun- 
terfeit drugs  are  bootleg  opei-ations. 
Special  equipment  for  their  production 
such  as  tableting  dyes,  tableting  punches, 
and  capsule  marking  machines  are 
secreted  and  put  to  use  sun-eptitiously. 

After  being  produced  under  conditions 
designedly   hidden   from   inspection  by 


Federal,  State,  and  local  officials,  coun- 
terfeit drugs  are  distributed  by  equally 
devious  means.  These  jhave  included 
shipment  in  unmarked  cairtons  and  con- 
tainers. No  matter  the  route,  however, 
the  ultimate  consumer  receives  a  coun- 
terfeit drug  in  place  of  a  trustworthy 
medicine.  He  is  defrauded,  and  his 
health  is  jeopardized. 

Because  of  the  clandestfine  methods  by 
which  counterfeit  drugs  are  manufac- 
tured and  distributed  aaid  the  burden 
they  impose  on  interstate  commerce  in 
legitimate  drugs,  their  regulation  as 
contemplated  by  this  bill,  whether  they 
are  in  interstate  commerpp  or  not.  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  effective  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health- 

Now,  let  me  speak  about  another  pro- 
vision and  then  I  will  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  apologize  \  for  taking  so 
much  time,  but  there  i$  a  lot  in  this. 
Our  committee  has  detetmined  to  make 
a  record,  and  we  are  gping  to  make  a 
complete  record  here.  licompliment  the 
entire  committee  for  tht  attention  and 
the  study  and  the  thoUghtfulness  and 
the  careful  approach  they  gave  to  this 
problem.  This  bill  comes  to  you  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee. 

Someone  said,  How  about  letting  the 
States  do  it?  Why  do  we  not  let  the 
States  do  this?  We  do  not  interfere  with 
any  activity  of  any  State.  Some  States 
have  provisions  of  law  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem and  are  doing  a  fairly  good  job,  but 
I  must  say  to  you  with  candor  that  there 
are  many  of  our  States  that  have  little 
or  no  law  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
problem. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  meet  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  in  order  to 
make  it  certain  that  we  do  just  what 
we  intend  to  do.  That  is  the  position 
which  will  save  the  States'  responsibil- 
ity. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  concern  has 
been  expressed  about  the  confidentiality 
of  information  obtained  by  Food  and 
Drug  inspectors.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Dep.iRtment    of    Health.    Educa- 
tion,    AND     WELFARE)     FOOD     AND 

Drug  Admin  istr.\tio^. 

Washington,  D.C].,  March  5.  1965. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris.  j 

Chairman,  Committee  on  interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Hou.ie  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C, 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  a  statement  of  the  safeguards 
which  would  be  employed  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  In  case  H.R.  2  becomes 
law.  to  avoid  unauthorised  disclosure  by 
Pood  and  Drug  employees  Of  information  ob- 
tained during  review  of  pB«scriptlon  files. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Aidmlnlstration  has 
published  section  4.1,  title  21,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  which  prohibits  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
from  making  unauthorized  disclosures  of  any 
Information  acquired  In  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  Information  obtained  during 
inspection  of  prescription  files  or  any  other 
files  woxild  be  protected  by  this  regulation. 
Failure  of  an  employee  to  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulation  would  be  considered 
as  grounds  for  dismissal. 

The  FDA  requires  each  new  inspector  to 
undergo  a  period  of  training  before  he  is 
allowed  to  operate  alone.    The  training  man- 
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ual  for  new  inspectors  cautions  him  to  ob- 
serve a  strict  code  of  ethics  and  provides  that 
the  trainee  shall  be  Informed  of  his  obliga- 
tions under  the  regulations  regarding  the 
disclosure  of  official  records  and  information 
( referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph ) . 

Each  inspector  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration Is  supplied  with  his  own  copy 
of  an  inspector's  manual.  This  contains  a 
copy  of  section  4.1,  title  21.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations.  In  addition  It  contains  the  fol- 
lowing precautionary  statement  in  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  establishment  inspections 
(inspection  of  the  prescription  files  of  a  drug- 
store would  be  a  type  of  establishment  In- 
spection) : 

"Bear  in  mind  that  casual  and  seemingly 
innocuous  statements  or  questions  during 
establishment  Inspections  may  reveal  privi- 
leged Information.  Be  constantly  alert  to 
avoid  divulging  any  Information,  which 
through  misrepresentation,  might  in  any 
way  compromise  your  Integrity  and  the  con- 
fidence enjoyed  by  the  Administration." 

Moreover,  while  section  1905,  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  not  entirely  clear  on 
this  point  It  may  make  such  disclosure  a 
criminal  offense. 

It  is  our  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Inspectors  of  the  FDA  are  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  necessity  of  observing  the  utmost  dis- 
cretion In  the  pursuit  of  their  duties  and  of 
scrupulously  protecting  all  information 
which  they  obtain  in  the  course  of  those 
duties.  If  H.R.  2  is  enacted  with  provision 
for  audit  of  prescription  files,  we  would,  in 
order  to  further  emphasize  the  safeguards 
that  must  be  observed  by  Inspectors,  specifi- 
cally caution  both  In  the  training  manual 
for  new  inspectors  and  in  the  Inspector's 
manual  for  all  inspectors  against  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  any  information  ob- 
tained in  connection  with  review  of  prescrip- 
tion files. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  L.  Harvey, 
Deputy  Comm,issioner. 

Some  concern  has  also  been  expressed 
about  the  procedures  under  part  of  the 
bill  relating  to  exemptions.  I  am  in- 
serting at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  myself  and 
the  department : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  2, 1965.    , 
Hon.  George  P.  Larrick, 

Commissioner  of  Food  and  Dfugs,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Larrick:  In  the  recently  con- 
cluded hearings  on  H.R.  2,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence that  the  provisions  coverlpg  exemptions 
for  all  over-the-counter  drugs  and  for  var- 
ious combination  products  remain  in  the 
form  contained  in  H.R.  2  as  introduced 
rather  than  be  Incorporated  Into  the  defini- 
tional sections  of  the  act  as  proposed  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association. 
We  understand  from  the  FDA  staff  memo- 
randum submitted  on  February  10,  1965, 
that  the  basis  for  your  position  is  not  any 
different  with  the  conclusion  fhat  these 
products  should  be  exempted  from  the  act, 
but  your  judgment  that  to  incorporate  the 
exemptions  in  the  definitions  would  burden 
the  Government  with  the  requirement  of 
proving,  In  each  court  case,  that  the  product 
In  question  was  neither  a  nonprescription 
drug  nor  an  exempted  combination  product. 

The  committee  would  appreciate  learning 
what  procedures  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration wUl  follow  to  Implement  the  ex- 
emptions called  for  by  the  proposed  section 
511(e)(2)  and  the  length  of  time  it  will 
take  to  place  such  exemptions  into  effect. 
We  hope  that  such  procedures  will  be  stream- 
lined and  expeditious  so  that  the  companies 


and  persons  subject  to  the  legislation  wiU 
not  be  biu-dened  with  needless  uncertainty. 
It    would    be    most    helpful    if    we    could 
have  your  views  promptly. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oren  Harris. 

Chairman. 

Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  replies  to  your 
letter  of  March  2,  1965,  with  reference  to 
H.R.  2,  asking  what  procedures  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  will  follow  to  Imple- 
ment the  exemptions  called  for  by  the  pro- 
posed section  511(e)(2)  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  the  length  of  time  It 
will  take  to  place  such  exemptions  in  effect. 
If  the  bill  becomes  law  we  would  study  our 
records  to  determine  what  drugs  should  be 
exempted  from  coverage.  We  would  publish 
a  proposal  In  the  Federal  Register  to  exempt 
these  drugs  and  would  invite  comment  on 
the  proposal.  After  studying  any  comments 
received  we  would  then  publish  an  order 
exempting  those  drugs  that,  in  view  of  all 
available  evidence,  warranted  such  action. 
Additionally,  the  drug  industry  could  sug- 
gest products  that  it  believed  should  be  ex- 
empted and  furnish  supporting  evidence.  In 
the  manner  described  above  we  would  pub- 
lish a  list  of  these  products,  seek  comment 
on  It  and  issue  an  exempting  order  covering 
all  drugs  on  the  proposed  list  that  warranted 
exemption. 

In  the  event  of  controversy  involving  a 
drug  proposed  for  exemption  we  probably 
would  seek  the  advice  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee formed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  H.R.  2. 

We  would  expect  to  have  the  exemption 
in  effect  for  drugs  initially  considered  and 
not  in  controversy  by  the  time  the  statute 
became  fully  effective.  In  the  case  of  drugs 
about  which  a  difference  of  scientific  opinion 
developed,  more  time  probably  would  be  re- 
quired. Certainly  we  share  the  committee's 
desire  to  resolve  uncertainties  insofar  as 
possible  by  prompt  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Harvey, 
Deputy  Cormnissioner. 

It  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this 
legislation  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  the 
administration  of  this  far-reaching  and 
important  proposal. 

In  my  judgment,  with  the  Fedei-al  Gov- 
ernment working  arm  in  arm  with  our 
States  toward  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, we  can  meet  it  and  we  will  meet  It. 
We  will  see  a  vast  improvement  among 
our  fellow  Americans  so  that  they  may 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life 
that  we,  as  Americans,  have  today  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  consumed  55  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  screaming  headlines 
across  the  Nation  shout  forth  the  hor- 
rifying story  of  drug  abuse  in  words  like 
these:  "Goofballed  Youths  Kick  Old  Man 
to  Death  in  Park,"  "Driver  in  Fatal  Ti-uck 
Crash  Pep  Pill  User,"  "Holdup  Killing 
Laid  to  Desperate  Addicts." 

These  and  many  others  like  them  tell 
the  story  day  after  day  of  the  terrible 
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social  toll  being  exacted  by  misuse  of  a 
series  of  drugs  which,  when  used  under 
a  doctor's  prescription  in  normal  doses, 
have  proved  to  be  a  real  boon  to  man- 
kind. What  are  these  substances  with 
so  much  potential  for  good  and  so  much 
demonstrated  danger  of  abuse  as  to  be- 
come a  national  scandal?  Medically, 
they  are  known  as  barbiturates  and  am- 
phetamines. In  the  back-alley  trade  and 
among  those  who  use  them  for  kicks,  im- 
til  their  systems  demand  more  and  more, 
they  are  known  as  "goofballs"  and  "pep 
pills."  There  are  other  names  for  spe- 
cific types  or  brands,  such  as  "Blue 
Haven,"  "Benny."  "Yellow  Jackets."  and 
"Red  Birds." 

When  administered  by  a  doctor,  bar- 
biturates will  help  a  patient  sleep  or  re- 
naove  tensions  which  aggravate  serious 
ills.    They  have  been  known  for  many 
years  for  their  many  advantages  over  the 
so-called  hard  drugs,  such  as  morphine 
and  heroin,  both  of  which  may  cause 
addiction  in  the  patient,  even  though 
taken  only  to  relieve  unbearable  pain. 
Amphetamines    are    stimulants    which 
work  also  on  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  for  opposite  results.    They  help 
a  patient  stay  awake,  stay  alert,  and  rise 
above  smothering  morbidity.    Used  with 
care  and  under  doctors  orders,  neither 
of  these  substances  will  cause  addiction. 
Taken  in  large,  nonmedical  doses,  how- 
ever,   they    produce   unpredictable   and 
bizarre  results.    The  user  may  become 
mtoxicated  for  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time.    He  may  do  things  which  are 
entirely  foreign  to  his  ordinary  pattern 
of  behavior.    In  common  language  they 
can  drive  him  right  off  his  rocker  and 
no  one  can  tell  what  he  might  do— least 
of  all  him. 

Once  the  user  has  become  addicted 
and  many  do,  the  pills  become  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  thrill.  The  effects  on  the 
body  resemble  the  massive  overuse  of 
alcohol  as  personality  disintegrates  and 
the  person  loses  his  grip  on  his  life 
There  is  no  road  back  for  the  confii-med 
addict.  Society  has  lost  a  productive 
citizen  and  all  his  potential. 

How  could  substances  known  to  be 
dangerous  get  such  a  head  start  on  the 
law?  How  could  the  traffic  grow?  How 
did  It  get  from  a  few  kicks  for  college 
students  and  other  youth  to  highway 
crashes,  assorted  crimes  of  violence,  and 
degrading  addiction?  Well  for  one 
thing,  these  pills  are  easy  to  peddle,  easy 
to  take,  not  very  expensive,  and  even  rel- 
atively easy  to  make.  This  all  adds  up 
to  a   growing   traffic.    And,   perhaps   I 

S^^'^^.v-^'^'*'  ^^^  traffic  is  profitable. 
When  these  things  combine  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  underworid  will  soon  dis- 
cover It  and  take  over  or  it  will  create  a 
new  underworld  of  its  own. 

Let  us  consider  the  possibilities  behind 
a  typical  headline:  "Local  Youth  Pound 
Dead  of  Drugs."  Chances  are  the  drugs 
were  barbiturates  or  amphetamines  Did 
he  die  a  suicide  or  did  he  misjudge  the 
dosage  he  chose  without  medical  ad- 
vice? Was  he  using  a  drug  compounded 
Dy  a  competent  manufacturer  or  did  he 
get  a  crude  counterfeit  processed  with  no 
thought  to  safety?  And  how  did  those 
pills,  mtended  for  carefully  supervised 
use.  get  into  the  pocket  of  the  dead  boy 


Who  put  that  pill  in  his  pocket  anyhow? 
Was  it  the  venal,  ignorant  peddler  who 
would  sell  his  mother  for  50  cents?  Not 
alone  it  was  not.  The  blame  can  be 
shared  by  many  people  and  by  all  of  the 
echelons  of  the  drug  distribution  system. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  few  true  stories  to  il- 
lustrate in  what  ways  they  helped  this 
tragedy  to  occur. 

In  an  attempt  to  show  how  easy  a 
crook  could  get  his  hands  on  "goof  balls" 
and  "pep  pills."  a  man  named  McMullen 
with  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co..  set  him- 
self up  as  "McMullen  Associates"  in  New 
York.    Now,  he  did  not  have  the  required 
registration  number  from  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.    He  did  not  really 
proclaim  to  be  a  real  wholesaler  of  drugs. 
But   he   got   a   letterhead   and   ordered 
large  shipments   of  these  things  from 
many  of  the  drug  manufacturing  com- 
panies  across   the  country.      Did   they 
bounce  back  and  say,  "All  right,  chum, 
let  us  see  your  registration  before  we  ship 
you  this  order"?    Well,  half  of  them  did. 
All  of  them  should  have.    The  half  that 
paid  no  attention  shipped  McMullen  a 
total  of  1,075,000  doses  of  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines  before  anyone  tipped 
off  the  New  York  authorities  and  they 
moved  in.     He   bought   this  hoard  for 
$675.    On  the  illicit  pill  market  it  would 
have  brought  a  price  of  one-quarter  to 
one-half  million  dollars.    This  story  had 
a  happy  ending  because  McMullen  was 
doing  a  public  service.    He  helped  show 
how  loose  the  controls  really  are  at  the 
manufacturing  level. 

Not  all  stories  have  this  happy  ending 
The  files  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration reveal  the  case  of  one  William 
L.  Palmer.  Jr..  whose  only  ambition  was 
to  "buy  "em  cheap  and  sell  "em  dear" 
Listen  to  what  he  was  able  to  buy  with- 
out any  trouble. 

First.  From  a  Detroit,  Mich.,  firm-  8 
million  amphetamine  tablets  over  a  9- 
month  period  in  1962  and  1963. 

Second.  Prom  a  small  manufacturer 
in  Union  City.  N.J.:  over  a  half  million 
amphetamine  tablets  between  December 
1961  and  September  1962. 

Third.  Prom  a  manufacturing  firm  in 
Greenville.  N.C.:  over  2  million  tablets 
Fourth.  From  two  firms,  one  in  Illinois 
and  one  in  Philadelphia,  over  3  million 
tablets. 

Although  most  large  and  respected 
names  in  the  drug  manufacturing  in- 
dustry have  controls  which  make  it 
harder  to  be  fooled,  they  still  must  be 
fooled  at  times.  It  is  estimated  that 
out  of  9y2  billion  doses  of  these  drugs 
made  up  last  year  4»/2  billion  went  into 
illicit  channels.  Now.  something  has 
been  mighty  wrong  about  controls  when 
half  of  the  national  production  fiows 
freely  through  illegal  hands  to  further 
crime  and  to  wreck  lives. 

Firms  which  manufacture  drugs  sell 
directly  to  hospitals,  to  pharmacies  and 
to  doctors,  but  a  large  part  of  the  produc- 
tion i5  distributed  through  wholesalers. 
These  firms  have  been  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  leakage  also.  In  1963 
the  FDA  was  investigating  the  activities 
of  a  suspected  drug  peddler  named  Paul 
Anness.  of  Covington,  Ky.  They  found 
that  one  of  his  sources  of  supply  was  the 
Cincinnati  Economy  Drug  Co.  Follow- 
up  investigation  revealed  that,  unknown 
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to  the  management,  several  hundrfv- 
thousand  amphetamine  tablets  and  somf 
barbiturates  had  been  stolen  in  a  shon 
period.  Poor  security  and  faulty  record 
keeping  let  this  happen.  Study  of  It 
many  cases  which  came  before  the  com 
mittee  shows  cleariy  that  many  whole" 
salers  operate  on  good  intentions  and 
sloppy  methods.  One  who  keeps  com 
Plete  and  accurate  records  will  not  bf 
burdened  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Drug  Act  Amendments  of  1965  If  hp 
comes  bellyaching  that  this  is  a  burden 
on  him  it  can  only  mean  that  he  is  un 
willing  to  assume  any  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  plugging  this  wide  hole  He  i 
fear,  does  not  have  either  the  character 
or  the  civic  conscience  necessarv  to  hp 
in  this  business.  ^  ""  ue 

Have  we  now  covered  all  the  outleb 
for  Illegal  drugs?  Is  it  possible  that 
some  may  trickle  out  through  the  retail 
drug  store?  I  am  afraid  it  is  more  than 
possible.  It  is  happening.  How'  Well 
you  think  of  a  way  it  might  happen  and 
you  will  be  right.  Some  druggists  fall 
for  the  easy  money  and  are  willing  to 
jeopardize  their  professional  standing 
and  cast  a  pall  over  the  whole  necessan 
and  excellent  system  of  retail  dnig 
stores.  Some  keep  poor  records.  Some 
are  victimized  by  employees  who  out- 
right rob  them  or  buy  large  shipments 
in  their  names  and  then  intercept  them 
before  delivery. 

A  few  transgressors  always  bring  regu- 
lation to  the  honest  in  their  ranks    If  it 
were  an  infinitesimal  amount  perhaps 
the  few  should  merely  be  dealt  with  in- 
dividually.    Maybe  no  additional  safe- 
guards are  needed.    I  wish  I  could  agree 
that  this  were  so.    Unfortunately,  viola- 
tions among  druggists  have  amounted 
to  1.100  cases.     You  can  see  from  the 
story  so  far  that  millions  of  tablets  could 
have,  and  probably  did,  go  wrong  this 
way.    In  my  view  there  would  be  no  use 
m  dealing  with  most  of  the  problem  and 
Ignoring  the  last  25  percent.    That  would 
be  foolish  and  less  than  honest.   It  would 
not  be  doing  the  job  you  have  the  right 
to  expect.    So.  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  wrath  of  some  of  my  friends  in  the 
retail  drug  business  I  found  it  necessary 
to  propose  and  support  the  parts  of  the 
recent  act  which  will  require  some  rec- 
ordkeeping by  and  inspection  of  drug 
stores. 

All  this  leaves  only  one  possible  source 
of  barbiturates  and  amphetamines  in  the 
legitimate    chain    of    distribution— the 
doctor.     Today  few  doctors  sell  drugs 
outright,  but  a  few  still  do.    They  must 
comply  with  the  new  law.    This  does  not 
mean  that  the  occasional  administration 
of  these  drugs  by  a  physician  will  make 
him  subject  to  the  law.    It  does   how- 
ever, require  that  all  prescriptions  for 
such  drugs  be  limited  to  6  months.    A 
personable  young  doctor  with  the  Okla- 
homa Department  of  Health  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  told  us  of  his 
undercover   study   of    this   problem   in 
Oklahoma  City.    He  found  every  source 
of  drugs  we  have  discussed  here  so  far. 
But  he  found  also  that  many  addicts  were 
started  off  or  kept  going  by  "open  end" 
prescriptions.    Although  not  intended  to 
feed  a  habit  when  written,  these  pre- 
scriptions were  filled  without  question 
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indefinitely.   It  was  on  this  basis  that  the 
6-month  restriction  was  decided  upon. 

By  now  you  must  be  surprised  that  the 
curse  of  drug  abuse  with  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines  is  not  even  worse 
than  we  find  it.  But  now  I  must  tell  you 
that  there  is  another  source  of  this  stuff. 
It  was  hinted  at  earlier,  but  you  no  doubt 
have  noticed  how  careful  I  have  been  to 
refer  to  the  "legal"  channels  of  distribu- 
tion. How  about  illegal  channels? 
What  are  they?  Let  me  tell  you  what 
I  learned  for  the  first  time.  I  had  heard 
of  counterfeit  money,  but  never  of  coun- 
terfeit drugs.  It  seems  that  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines  are  reasonably 
easy  to  make  from  basic  material,  which 
is,  or  has  been,  fairly  easy  to  obtain.  In 
basements,  in  attics,  and  behind  false 
stairways  small  chemical  compounding 
shops  fiourish.  They  make  a  "goof  ball" 
which  looks  just  like  a  tablet  made  by 
your  own  favorite  drug  firm.  They  even 
make  the  bottle  to  look  the  same.  In  a 
small  space  hundreds  of  thousands  can 
be  produced.  Intended  only  for  the 
"thrill"  market,  they  can  eliminate  sev- 
eral steps  in  getting  the  pill  to  the  ulti- 
mate user.  The  profits  are  astronomical. 
The  purity  of  the  product  is  of  no  great 
concern.  Such  activity,  perhaps  the 
most  vicious  of  all,  ard  always  illegal, 
must  be  made  more  hazardous.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  be  halted. 

Now  that  I  have  directed  your  atten- 
tion to  so  much  that  Is  wrong,  let  me 
brighten  the  picture  by  disclosing  some- 
thing that  I  think  Is  right — the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965,  also 
known  as  H.R.  5592.  You  will  see  that 
my  bill  tackles  each  of  the  problems 
posed  by  this  situation  and  advances 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  logical  and  work- 
able solution.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers, and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation think  so  too.  Naturally  each 
of  our  witnesses  would  like  slight  changes 
in  one  part  or  another,  but  none  deny  the 
efficacy  of  the  steps  being  taken  to  stop 
the  leaks.  Without  reverting  to  dry. 
legislative  language,  let  me  outline  what 
this  important  new  act  does. 

Pi'om  now  on  manufacturers  must  keep 
complete  records  of  their  production  of 
barbiturates  and  amphetamines  and  also 
their  sales.  It  will  be  easier,  if  not  sim- 
ple, to  look  at  these  records  and  tell 
whether  certain  pharmacies,  hospitals, 
or  other  outlets  are  buying  unrealistically 
large  numbers  of  these  drugs.  Such  rec- 
ords must  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
Federal  Government,  because  the  prob- 
lem cannot  possibly  be  contained  within 
the  bounds  of  any  State.  It  is  obviously 
a  national  problem,  which  will  respond 
only  to  treatment  on  a  national  scale. 

Wholesalers  must  also  keep  records  of 
inventories,  purchases,  and  sales.  These 
will  be  open  to  inspection.  The  very  re- 
quirement should  tighten  up  the  proce- 
dures which  at  this  level  of  distribution 
have  been  responsible  for  so  much  slip- 
Page.  It  was  suggested  at  one  point  that 
they  compile  this  information  and  report 
Periodically  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. A  close  look  at  this  idea 
Indicated  to  me  that  it  would  go  beyond 
the  necessities  of  good  law  and  become 
an  economic  boobylrap  to  those  in  the 


business.  It  would  unduly  harass  the 
citizen,  but  not  contribute  much  to  en- 
forcement.  The  idea  was  discarded. 

Your  retail  druggist  must  keep  infor- 
mation on  hand  to  show  what  he  gets 
and  what  he  sells.  No  special  forms  or 
additional  bookkeeping  are  expected. 
Commonsense  tells  us  that  with  danger- 
ous drugs  on  his  shelves  he  should  know 
what  he  buys,  what  he  sells,  and  what  is 
left.  If  he  can  do  that,  the  likelihood  of 
his  becoming  an  unknown  tool  of  the 
underworld  traffic  Is  very  slight.  He 
should  sleep  better  when  he  knows  for 
sure.  And  with  no  prescription  for  barbi- 
turates or  amphetamines  good  for  over  6 
months,  he  need  not  wonder  about  the 
customer  who  returns  early  and  often 
for  a  new  supply. 

By  reciting  these  desirable  changes  in 
the  law  we  can  almost  convince  ourselves 
that  we  have  licked  the  problem.  But 
we  know  better  when  we  think  about  it. 
Nothing  stops  the  outright  criminal  bent 
upon  furthering  a  vicious  and  profitable 
trade.  Broken  lives  mean  nothing  to 
him.  Life  itself  means  little  as  long  as 
it  is  someone  else's  life.  We  have  plugged 
the  big  holes  in  the  dike.  The  criminal, 
whether  he  be  a  shady  character  with 
a  pocketful  of  degradation  for  sale  at 
so  much  a  pill,  or  business  or  professional 
man  who  has  succumbed  to  the  lure  of 
dollars  over  pride  and  conscience,  we  can 
combat  on  equal  terms.  We  can  combat 
him,  that  is.  with  the  tools  to  be  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  and  some  In- 
crease in  the  manpower  responsible  for 
enforcement. 

With  the  revelation  of  the  extent  and 
growth  of  drug  abuse  and  the  social  dev- 
astation which  accompanies  it,  there 
was  every  reason  to  provide  stiff  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  these  minimal  and 
sensible  requirements.  This  is  a  crimi- 
nal statute.  The  violator  stands  to  have 
drugs  seized,  equipment  confiscated,  and 
also  be  subject  to  fines  and  imprison- 
ment. But  most  particularly  it  seemed 
to  me  we  needed  to  make  it  most  hazard- 
ous to  put  these  pills  in  the  hands  of  our 
young  folk.  For  that  reason,  my  bill 
provides  for  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  up  to  2 
years  in  prison  for  anyone  over  18  years 
old  selling  to  one  under  18.  The  second 
time  he  can  get  6  years  and  pay  up  to 
$15,000.  In  the  scheme  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal law  these  are  pretty  stiff  penalties. 
In  view  of  the  fabulous  amounts  of 
money  to  be  made  by  these  vultures,  it 
could  be  argued  that  they  are  too  small. 

I  predict  that  these  changes  in  the  law 
will  successfully  limit  the  misuse  of  bar- 
biturates and  amphetamines.  But  we  all 
know  that  criminals  are  resourceful.  If 
they  cannot  make  a  fast  buck  on  barbitu- 
rates they  will  search,  and  find,  a  sub- 
stitute. Maybe  not  quite  as  powerful  or 
satisfactory  to  their  purpose,  but  salable. 
It  is  much  like  squeezing  a  balloon.  It 
pops  out  somewhere  else  almost  at  once. 
There  are  other  chemicals,  such  as  tran- 
quilizers, which  may  very  likely  be  the 
logical  substitutes  and  there  will  be  more 
discovered  as  time  goes  on.  What  can 
we  do  to  prevent  a  whole  new  cycle  of 
events  we  have  examined  here?  The  bill 
recognizes  this  reality  by  giving  to  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  the  au- 
thority to  look  into  other  drugs  which 


might  become  subject  to  abuse  in  the 
stead  of  barbiturates  and  amphetamines. 
Subject  to  administrative  safeguards.  It 
can  decide  to  include  them  and  thereby 
make  them  subject  to  the  same  controls. 
It  should  provide  the  backstop  we  need. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  Is  no  single  vil- 
lain in  the  piece.  Less  than  full  en- 
forcement of  laws  already  in  effect  puts 
a  fair  share  of  blame  on  government. 
This  was  accompanied  by  far  less  than 
enthusiastic  efforts  by  the  people  in  the 
chain  of  distribution.  The  mere  statis- 
tic that  half  of  all  the  production  was 
going  into  illicit  channels  should  have 
alerted,  in  fact  it  should  have  alarmed, 
legitimate  dealers  long  ago.  But  it  takes 
the  determined  effort,  intended  by  this 
act,  to  put  the  spotlight  on  the  evil  and 
to  jolt  everyone  into  realization  and  ac- 
tion. I  am  proud  of  my  connection  with 
this  bill.  My  sponsorship  coincides  with 
efforts  by  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
who  helped  to  make  a  complete  and  lucid 
record  in  our  hearings.  One  tries  to 
avoid  breaking  his  arm  patting  himself 
on  the  back  and  taking  undue  credit  for 
doing  the  job  he  was  elected  to  do.  It 
is  right  and  proper,  however,  to  share 
with  you  this  landmark  achievement  of 
Congress  in  which  he  furnished  some 
leadership. 

Honest  manufacturers,  honest  whole- 
salers, honest  retail  druggists,  and  doc- 
tors almost  without  exception  should, 
and  no  doubt  will,  cooperate  fully.  By 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  determined  ef- 
fort of  those  charged  with  responsibility 
under  this  act,  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
citizens,  particularly  many  of  our  young 
people,  upon  whom  the  future  depends, 
will  be  spared  from  the  personal  ravages 
and  the  wreckage  of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  Younger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  this  is  a  good 
bill  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  re- 
ported; that  is,  the  possible  curtailment 
of  the  fiow  of  stimulant,  depressant,  bar- 
bitiu-ate,  and  amphetamine  pills  which 
are  habitforming.  Now,  I  am  not  naive 
enough  to  tell  this  committee  or  to  imply 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  stop  the  illicit 
trade  in  this  business.  You  caimot  stop 
Illicit  trade  in  a  business  of  this  kind 
where  there  is  as  much  money  involved 
as  there  is  in  this  particular  trade.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  is  involved, 
the  dealers  in  this  business  can  buy  1,000 
pills  for  75  cents.  The  retail  price  of 
those  pills  is  $125  a  thousand;  so  you  can 
imagine  the  immense  amount  of  money 
involved  and  the  profit  that  is  involved 
in  this  kind  of  a  trade. 

As  the  chairman  has  stated,  last  year 
there  were  some  9  V2  billion  doses  manu- 
factured in  this  country  of  which  almost 
one-half  went  into  the  illicit  business, 
and  could  be  so  traced.  That  was  because 
we  do  not  have  the  machinery  at  the 
present  time  to  trace  where  these  pills 
go.  We  do  have  at  the  present  time  a 
law  which  makes  it  mandatory  that  the 
manufacturer  be  listed  with  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  But 
beyond  that  there  is  no  control.  The 
manufacturer  has  to  keep  an  inventory 
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and  a  record  of  to  whom  he  sells  and  he 
is  supposed  to  sell  only  to  an  authorized 
purchaser. 

Buc  the  testimony,  as  you  can  read  in 
the  hearings,  was  that  the  man  who  was 
not  an  authorized  purchaser  had  no 
trouble  at  all  in  purchasing  something 
like  1  million  doses  of  these  pills. 

We  are  adding  the  wholesaler.  He 
must  register  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  must  keep  records 
to  whom  he  sells  and  of  his  inventory. 
So  that  if  any  one  person  seems  to  be 
buying  an  inordinate  amount  of  tnese 
pills  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration can  find  out  the  person  to  whom 
these  pills  are  going  and  in  that  way 
find  the  guilty  person. 

There  are  other  parties  who  are  legit- 
imate buyers,  as  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  and  I  shall  not  re- 
peat them.  I  do  want  to  mention,  how- 
ever, the  other  six  drugs  which  the 
chairman  referred  to.  I  do  not  want 
even  to  attempt  to  mention  their  names 
because  I  cannot  pronounce  them,  but  I 
will  say  to  you  that  they  are  all  listed  on 
pa&e  13  of  the  committee  report  at  para- 
graph 3.  These  particular  drugs,  six  of 
them,  were  all  listed  by  the  President's 
Advisoi-y  Commission  on  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse.  They  v.ere  also  listed  by 
Dr.  Carl  F.  Essig  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  Addiction  Re- 
search Center  in  Lexington,  Ky.  To 
show  you  the  extent  to  which  these  pills 
are  manufactured,  there  is  one  pill, 
Librium,  which  is  a  new  pill  that  has 
been  on  the  market  for  only  a  short 
time;  and  yet  in  1964  the  amount  in 
money  of  those  pills  manufactured  was 
S53,932,000. 

Personally  I  wanted  to  see  these  six 
drugs  mentioned  in  the  bill.  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  that  effect  but 
the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  include 
them.  But  they  are  included  in  our  in- 
structions to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  they  are  well  covered  in 
the  report. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration — and  Mr.  Larrick  in  his 
testimony  gave  us  the  impression — that 
within  6  months  he  will  hold  the  hear- 
ings, and  if  these  drugs  are  found  to  be 
depressants  or  stimulants  and  habit 
forming,  they  would  be  included.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Larrick  will  carry  that  out. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mi".  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  our  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  to  point  out  further  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  it  would  be  advisable — and 
we  had  medical  testimony  to  this  effect 
and  technical  advice  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  others — in 
order  to  meet  the  problem  as  it  should 
be  met  for  administrative  purposes,  we 
should  stay  within  classes  of  drugs;  in 
other  words,  barbiturates  are  a  class  to 
which  we  refer  here.  There  are  many 
derivatives  included  in  this  class,  how- 
ever, and  likewise  with  amphetamines. 

The  drugs  just  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  which  he 
did  express  a  great  deal  of  interest  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  hearings — and  the 
committee   consideration   of   this   pro- 


gram— are  individual  drugs.  We  felt 
that  if  we  started  taking  individual 
dinigs  into  consideration  we  would  miss 
a  great  many  of  them  and  possibly  some 
imix)rtant  ones,  or  there  would  be  others 
of  similar  character  which  would  be 
developed.  Consequently,  in  order  to 
accomplish  what  the  gentleman  had  in 
mind,  and  appropriately  so  we  thought, 
we  did  include  in  the  report  reference 
to  these  drugs.  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  to  read,  if  the  gentleman  will  indulge 
me 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  would  be  glad  to, 
sir. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  to  read  these  into  the  Record  be- 
cause not  everyone  who  reads  this 
Record  may  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  report.  Therefore.  I  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  read  this  into  the  Rec- 
ord in  order  that  it  might  be  made  avail- 
able and  more  widely  distributed.  This 
language  appears  at  page  13  of  the  re- 
port, beginning  in  the  next  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  3 : 

The  committee  considered  the  advisability 
of  specificaliy  designating  meprobamate, 
glutethimide,  ethinamate,  ethchlorvynol. 
methyprylon,  and  chlordiazepoxide  as  "de- 
pressant or  stimulant  drugs."  It  was  de- 
cided that  this  should  not  be  done  because 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will,  under  the  provisions  of  proposed 
section  201(v)(3)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  consider  designing  these 
drugs  as  "depressant  or  stimulant  drugs"  and 
that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  single  out 
these  drugs  while  leaving  out  others  having 
substantially  similar  abuse  potentials.  The 
committee  expects  the  Secretary  to  take 
early  action  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  the  listing  of  these  six  drugs. 

Now,  that  is  what  the  committee  re- 
port says.  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
Secretary  will  do.  I  believe  that  within 
6  months  they  will  be  considered  and 
we  will  still  stay  within  the  principle  of 
making  this  legislation  applicable  to 
classes  of  drugs  in  order  that  there  might 
be  a  more  effective  administration  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, and  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
treading  where  angels  fear  u)  tread  in 
attempting  to  pronounce  those  unpro- 
nounceable names  of  the  drugs  which  we 
refer  to  all  the  time  as  the  "six  drugs." 
I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  Commis- 
sioner will  do  exactly  what  he  told  the 
committee  he  would  do,  and  for  one,  I 
believe  that  we  will  see  to  it  later  on  that 
he  does  do  exactly  what  he  has  promised, 
and  if  he  needs  any  prodding  the  com- 
mittee will  do  that. 

I  just  want  to  mention  one  other 
phase  of  this  bill  because  I  am  partic- 
ularly interested  in  including  physicians 
in  recordkeeping,  provided  they  are 
doing  what  really  amounts  to  an  illicit 
business.  I  know  when  we  close  all  of 
the  other  avenues  for  these  pills  because 
of  the  immense  amount  of  money  in- 
volved there  will  be  the  possibility  of 
some  unethical  licensed  practitioner  who 
will  want  to  set  up  an  office  out  here 
somewhere  and  deal  in  these  pills,  and 
will  do  so,  because  there  is  no  question 
about  him  being  able  to  buy  them.  He 
can  legally  buy  any  quantity  he  wants 
to,    and   in    1    year   or    in    6    months. 


before  they  can  catch  up  with  him,  he 
could  make  more  profit  than  he  could 
possibly  make  in  the  legitimate  practice 
of  medicine  the  rest  of  his  life. 

So,  in  order  to  stop  that,  and  in  order 
to  make  another  cause  of  action  against 
such  a  person,  we  did  include  physicians 
who  are  of  that  character.  We  have  no 
intention  whatsoever  that  the  practi- 
tioner who  merely  disperses  a  pill  or  two 
once  in  a  while  on  his  rounds  of  patients 
should  be  included.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
licensed  practitioners,  if  they  are  smart 
enough  and  I  know  they  are,  should 
come  within  this  law  so  they  can  give 
these  pills  to  what  few  patients  need 
them  and  be  absolutely  clear  of  the  law. 

One  other  thought:  We  here  appro- 
priate a  lot  of  money  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  the  administration  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  one  of  the  last  big 
spenders  in  the  Congress,  but  I  do  back 
this  bill,  and  I  want  to  see  it  admin- 
istered properly.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
cost  of  administering  this  bill  properly 
will  yield  greater  returns  to  the  health 
of  our  people  and  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  than  probably  any  other  appro- 
priation this  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  make. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  who  spoke  previously,  on  their 
lucid  explanation  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. Further,  I  congratulate  the  en- 
tire committee  for  coming  to  grips  with 
this  very  important  and  pressing  prob- 
lem. I  think,  coming  particularly  as  it 
does  on  the  heels  of  the  Presidential  mes- 
sage on  law  enforcement  and  drawing 
of  the  Nation  to  crime  as  an  important 
problem,  this  is  a  very  heartening  dis- 
play of  congressional  initiative  in  linking 
this  problem  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  have  one  question  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
He  mentioned,  and  I  hope  I  have  the 
figures  correctly,  a  dealer  could  purchase 
a  thousand  doses  of  barbiturates  or  am- 
phetamines for  75  cents,  and  the  retail 
price  would  be  $125. 

Is  that  the  illicit  price? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Rather 
than  the  normal,  legitimate  price? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  the  retail 
price  in  the  Illicit  market,  $125  a 
thousand. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  might  add,  you 
will  note  in  the  message  yesterday  from 
the  President  he  mentioned  thj  very 
same  drugs  covered  by  this  bill,  so  that 
our  committee  was  the  first  committee 
this  session  to  beat  the  President  to  re- 
porting a  bill  before  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  requesting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman   from  Minnesota    [Mr.  Nel- 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  thi$  measure.  Our 
committee  held  exhaustive  hearings, 
probing  all  aspects  of  this  measure,  and 
definite  need  for  legislation  seemed  ob- 
vious. 

It  was  interesting  to  n0te  that  no  rep- 
utable, responsible  drug  manufacturer 
opposed  legislation  dcajling  with  the 
problem  we  are  considering,  but  there  did 
appear  to  be  some  areas  that  needed  im- 
mediate attention  that  seemingly  by  the 
language  of  the  bill  escaped  immediate 
attention. 

Mr.  George  Larrick,  Cjommissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Admfnistration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Edudation,  and  Wel- 
fare, appeared  before  thej  committee  and 
his  statement  was  a  mostltnteresting  one, 
but  it  would  appear  to  me  that  in  view  of 
his  testimony  there  is  something  to  be 
desired  in  H.R.  2.  | 

H.R.  2  deals  with  depressant  and  stim- 
ulant drugs,  and  the  meapure  specifically 
names  barbiturates  and  amphetamines. 
However,  testimony  submitted  by  Mr. 
Larrick  indicated  other  drugs  of  equally 
dangerous  characteristics .;  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Larrick's  comments  on  page  3  of  his 
statement :  ' 

While  we  have  been  disqussing  bnrbitu- 
ratcs  and  amphetamines  aliiiost  exclusively. 
It  is  important  to  point  oi»t  that  this  bill 
is  aimed  also  at  other  types  pf  drugs  capable 
of  causing  similar  or  relat?id  ill  efTects  and 
there  are  a  number  of  such  drugs  already 
known  to  be  misused  to  soine  extent.  For 
example,  you  may  recall  father  extensive 
publicity  of  a  few  years  a^o  about  serious 
abuses  that  have  developed  around  soms  of 
our  larger  educational  and  tesearch  institu- 
tions from  experimentation  ^«?ith  drugs  which 
produced  hallucinations  aid  other  mental 
aberrations  when  administered  In  minute 
doses.  One  of  these  is  a  ch^iical  commonly 
referred  to  as  LSD-25  (its  tjiemlcal  name  is 
d-lyserglc  acid  diethylamide  tartrate).  In 
addition  to  producing  the  Immediate  hallu- 
cinations and  aberrations  which  the  experi- 
ments sought,  this  drug  hag  been  found  ca- 
p.ible  of  Inducing  lasting  changes  in  the 
mental  and  emotional  sljability  of  some 
users;  and.  there  are  instanioes  in  which  col- 
lege students  who  took  dosfs  of  the  drug  for 
thrills  or  for  nonscientiflc 
became  disturbed  to  the 
had  to  leave  college  or  e\|^n  enter  mental 
Institutions.  Tlie  drug  alsci  produces  strong 
suicidal  tendencies  in  som?  victims. 


Mr.  Larrick  further  stated 


Tranquilizers    nre    being 


plicated  by  medical  evidence  as  agents  of 
drug  abuse.  In  an  article  appearing  in  the 
August  10.  1963,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  members  of 
the  Public  Health  Service'!;,  National  Clear- 
inghouse for  Poison  Control  benters  reported 
on  968  cases  of  tranquiliz;^  Ingestions  oc- 
curring from  July  1959  tljrough  December 
I960.  In  conclusion,  the 
"Intentional    Ingeption    wa 


imcreasingly    im- 


authors   stated: 
3    known    to    be 


the  etiological  basis  in  3£  percent  of  the 
cases  reviewed.  It  becomes  evident  that  the 
popularity  of  tranquilizers  iiB  suicidal  agents 
must  now  rival   that  of  the  barbiturates." 


Also  on  page  4  of  his 


statement,  Mr. 


Lan-ick  refers  to  a  stud;^  conducted  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  Boston,  Mass., 
stating  that  "from  OctoWer  1961  to  May 
1962,  a  total  of  82  drug  abusers  and  ad- 
dicts was  reported.  Of  the  82,  44  were 
addicted  to  narcotics,  2^1  were  abusers 
of  barbiturates  and  amjahetamines,   10 


abused  tranquilizers,  and  2  each  abused 
bromides  and  inhalers.  Authorities  in 
the  field,  including  Dr.  Hamburger,  have 
taken  the  position  that  many  of  the 
tranquilizers  are  very  close  to  the  bar- 
biturates in  their  effects,  although  not  in 
chemical  structure.  Tranquilizers,  like 
barbiturates,  can  cause  tolerance  and 
psychic  and  physical  dependence.  The 
addicting  properties  of  meprobamate 
have  been  rather  extensively  reported  in 
the  literature,  and  this  literature  clearly 
shows  that  this  drug  and  certain  others 
of  the  so-called  tranquilizers  are  subject 
to  abuse." 

During  the  hearings  on  H.R.  2,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  a  document  by  Dr. 
Carl  P.  Essig.  Dr.  Essig,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  is  associated  with  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  Addiction  Re- 
search Center,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Quot- 
ing in  part  from  this  document,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appears: 

Increasing  numbers  of  nonbarbiturate 
sedative  drugs  are  being  introduced  into 
medical  practice.  Despite  their  nonbarbi- 
turate chemical  structure  and  regardless  of 
designations  other  than  ".sedative-hypnotic," 
at  least  six  of  the  newer  depressant  drugs 
can  cause  states  of  intoxication  and  physical 
dependence  that  are  clinically  similar  to 
those  induced  by  barbiturates.  These  drugs 
are  meprobamate  (Miltown,  Equanil),  glute- 
thimide (Doriden),  ethinamate  (Valmld), 
othchlorvynol  (Placidyl),  methyprylon  (No- 
ludar)  and  chlordiazepoxide  (Librium).  The 
behavioral  effects  of  these  drugs  and  their 
combination  with  ethanol  may  become  an 
increasingly  important  public  hazard.  The 
abstinence  syndromes  that  can  result  from 
the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  excess  dosages  of 
these  drugs  include  convulsions  and  psychot- 
ic behavior.  Death  has  been  attributed  to 
withdrawal  of  meprobamate  and  methy- 
prylon. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  barbiturates 
will  immediately  be  subject  to  the  new 
controls,  but  the  nonbarbiturates  will  not 
be  brought  under  the  controls  until  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare holds  hearings  and  issues  regula- 
tions, which  of  courL-e  will  take  time. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
commitiee  expects  the  Secretary  to  take 
early  action  with  respect  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  listing  of  these  six  drugs. 
I  .should  like  to  emphasize  this  statement 
and  urge  the  Sccietary  to  move  promptly 
in  his  consideration  of  bringing  these 
drugs  under  the  control  of  the  bill.  Any 
delay  in  action  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest  in  seeing  that  all  depres- 
sant di-ugs  which  have  a  significant  po- 
tential for  abuse  are  promptly  brought 
under  the  new  controls.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  would  also  result  in  some  unfair 
competitive  advantages  within  the  drug 
industry  itself. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates  1  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  lend  my  support  to  H.R.  2  which  would 
control  the  di.stribution  of  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs.  I  do  not  believe 
there  can  be  any  serious  dispute  on  the 
nature  of  the  problem  which  led  to  the 
legislative  proposals  before  us  today,  and 
I  want  to  congratu]ate  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 


Testimony  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  indicated 
that  over  9  billion  depressant  and  stim- 
ulant pills  are  produced  each  year  and 
over  half  of  these  find  their  way  into  the 
black  market. 

In  fact,  the  ridiculous  ease  with  which 
anyone  may  obtain  large  quantities  of 
these  dangerous  drugs  was  made  abun- 
dantly clear  by  a  recent  nationwide  tele- 
vision program.  The  producer  of  the 
program  set  up  a  bogus  company  and 
with  an  outlay  of  only  $600,  was  able  to 
obtain  over  1  million  pills  which  could  be 
sold  on  the  black  market  for  more  than 
$2.50,000. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this  vast 
and  profitable  trade  in  illicit  drugs? 
Many  people,  and  particularly  teenagers, 
who  take  these  dinigs  for  so-called 
"kicks"  have  developed  a  dangerous  de- 
pendence, upon  them.  A  special  ad  hoc 
Panel  on  Dinig  Abuse  appointed  in  1963 
by  President  Kennedy  concluded  that 
there  is  an  entirely  new  and  increasing 
use  of  these  drugs  among  teenagers.  The 
increase  in  these  drugs,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "pep  pills"  or  "goof  balls," 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in 
the  use  of  narcotics,  presumably  because 
such  pills  are  far  easier  to  obtain. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  is  chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  which  investigated 
this  problem,  stated  that  these  drugs 
cause  people  to  commit  serious  crimes 
and  that  they  are  increasingly  used  by 
children  who  formerly  were  not  delin- 
quent. 

The  Attorney  General  of  California 
has  claimed  that  there  is  a  new  and  grow- 
ing problem  associated  with  these  drugs 
and  that  a  whole  new  class  of  addicts  is 
being  created.  He  cites  figures  which 
show  that  the  number  of  arrests  for  dan- 
gerous drug  offenses  climbed  31  percent 
throughout  the  State  in  1  year. 

The  executive  director  of  the  New  York 
City  Youth  Board  has  reported  that  25 
pf^rcent  of  the  children  studied  by  his 
a.gpncy  are  involved  in  the  use  of  drugs 
ranging  from  narcotics  to  barbiturates. 

Even  wh'le  hearings  on  this  bill  were 
being  conducted,  three  Chicago  youths, 
hopped  up  on  goof  balls,  murdered  a 
helpless  old  man  solely  to  obtain  his 
pocket  change.  He  had  a  mere  $11  in 
his  pocket.  "We  were  hopped  up,"  said 
one  of  the  youths  in  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  clearly  faced  with 
a  serious  national  problem  of  growing 
proportions.  Although  we  have  very 
stiff  laws  to  control  the  use  of  hard  core 
narcotics.  Federal  authorities  are  vir- 
tually helpless  to  cope  with  the  growing 
misuse  of  barbiturates  and  similar  drugs. 
We  are  merely  substituting  one  form  of 
addiction  for  another. 

I  therefore  support  the  sound  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  this  problem  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  2  as  reported  out  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
m  ttee.  The  bill  would  end  the  illegal 
traffic  in  these  dangerous  drugs  by  pro- 
hibiting their  possession  to  anyone  not 
in  the  legitimate  chain  of  distribution. 
Manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  re- 
tailers would  be  required  to  keep  records 
so  that  all  shipments  can  be  traced.   And 
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finally,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  be  given  ade- 
quate enforcement  powers  to  prevent  the 
illegal  distribution  of  these  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  its  able 
chairman.  They  have  produced  a  bal- 
anced and  reasonable  recommendation 
on  a  problem  of  vital  national  signifi- 
cance. I  urge  all  Members  to  join  with 
me  in  voting  for  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Waggonner]  such  time 
as  he  may  require  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris),  and, 
indeed,  every  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  bringing  the  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Amendments  of  1965  to  the  House 
for  consideration. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  is  sim- 
ply this:  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  be  sure  that  the  illegal  traffic  in 
these  drugs  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
rather  than  to  punish  some  individual 
drug  user? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  response  that  I  have  tried  dili- 
gently today  to  emphasize  and  stress  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  do  something  about  the  illicit  traf- 
fic in  order  to  lessen  the  illegal  distribu- 
tion of  the  di-ugs.  There  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  impose 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  any  legitimate  activity.  Also, 
there  is  no  intention  that  the  bill  cover 
the  individual  user  of  the  drug. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
say  again  this  is  good  legislation  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  adopt  it. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 

from  Louisiana  has  consumed  2  minutes. 

Mr.    YOUNGER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

yield  5  minut€s  to  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois  [Mr.  McClgryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  first  of  all  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  for  the 
very  rational  and  logical  treatment  of 
the  critical  and  difficult  subject  covered 
in  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments 
of  1965. 

I  am  sure  that  the  ability  to  recognize 
the  drug  abuse  problem  in  its  proper 
perspective  and  to  come  forward  with 
legislation  aimed  at  correcting  these 
abuses  has  been  aided  by  many  agencies 
and  interests.  I  am  proud  to  observe 
that  Abbott  Laboratories,  one  of  the  out- 
standing drug  manufacturers  and  also 
noted  for  its  outstanding  research  and 
development  of  useful  pharmaceuticals, 
is  included  among  those  who  are  sup- 
porting this  legislation.  Abbott  Labora- 
tories developed  several  well-recognized 
barbiturates  and  amphetamines,  in- 
cluding Nembutal,  Desoxyn  and  Des- 
butal.  These  drugs  are  highly  regarded 
in  the  world  of  medicine  and  serve  vital 
fimctions  in  the  treatment  of  htmian 
disease. 


However,  Abbott  Laboratories  recog- 
nized that  these  drugs  are  not  safe  for 
use  except  under  the  supervision  of  a 
physician.  They  recognize  the  need  for 
control  in  order  to  promote  the  legiti- 
mate medical  uses  for  which  these  drugs 
are  intended  and  to  avoid  the  improper 
and  degrading  use  of  these  and  other 
drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  note  in 
this  legislation  that  the  conmiittee  has 
recognized  the  evil  involved  in  counter- 
feit drugs  and  that  in  subsection  (c) 
which  amends  section  301  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  there  is  a 
prohibition  against  "making,  selling,  dis- 
posing of  or  keeping  in  possession,  con- 
trol or  custody  or  concealing  anything 
designed  to  reproduce  the  identifying 
mark  of  another  or  any  likeness  there- 
of upon  any  drug  or  container  or  labeling 
thereof  so  as  to  render  such  drug  a 
counterfeit  drug."  and  also  a  prohibition 
against  the  sale  of  counterfeit  drugs. 

My  familiarity  with  Abbott  Labora- 
tories has  convinced  me  that  this  orga- 
nization takes  particular  pride  in  estab- 
lishing a  high  quality  of  purity  and  strict 
control.  The  uniformity  of  these  drug 
products  is  maintained  so  that  physician 
and  patient  can  be  absolutely  certain 
when  use  of  such  drugs  is  prescribed.  Of 
course,  the  counterfeiters  of  such  drugs 
could  not  possibly  provide  the  safeguards 
which  Abbotts  "and  other  reputable  man- 
ufacturers maintain.  Accordingly,  it  is 
most  imp>ortant  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  the  medical  profession  and  the 
manufacturers  themselves  that  these  ap- 
propriate steps  against  counterfeit  drugs 
should  be  included. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer], 
ranking  minority  member  on  this  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  bringing  forth  this 
sound  and  much-needed  legislation.  I 
am  confident  that  the  results  flowing 
from  this  measure  will  be  salutary  and 
that  the  continued  appropriate  use  of 
these  drugs  may  continue  while  abuses 
in  the  manufacturing,  trafficking,  and 
taking  of  such  drugs  will  be  abated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  go  on  record  as  strongly 
supporting  H.R.  2,  legislation  on  drug 
control.  I  want  also  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  its  diligent  work  on  this 
serious  national  problem. 

There  are  urgent  reasons  which  argue 
for  passage  of  this  measure.  Drug 
abuse  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
problem.  What  may  begin  as  an  iso- 
lated incident  in  narcotics  abuse,  for  ex- 
ample,  may  very  well  end  in  violent 


crime,  in  juvenile  delinquency,  in  the  de- 
struction of  family  life,  and  the  attempt 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  This  is 
the  insidious  nature  of  the  narcotics 
problem.  It  takes  advantage  of  other 
social  disorders;  and  it  exploits  them 
and  contributes  to  their  spread. 

Perhaps  the  most  frustrating  side  of 
narcotics  abuse  is  its  effect  on  innocent 
or  vulnerable  people — often  young  peo- 
ple. We  are  by  now  all  too  well  familiar 
with  the  narcotics  case  which  began  "be- 
cause there  was  nothing  else  to  do"  or 
"because  I  wanted  some  kicks  and  the 
stuff  was  around."  The  great  issue  in 
narcotics  abuse  is  the  overavailability 
and  illegal  distribution  of  dangerous 
drugs.  For  this  is  how  many  people  who 
become  victims  become  initially  hooked. 
And  this  is  the  area  where  sympathetic 
but  firm  Federal  action  can  help  reduce 
the  tragic  national  narcotics  problem. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  is  the 
end  product  of  a  long  process  of  con- 
sultation and  consideration  which  began 
with  President  Kennedy's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  and 
was  continued  in  President  Johnson's 
instructive  message  to  Congress.  "Ad- 
vancing the  Nation's  Health." 

Experts  well  acquainted  with  the  drug 
abuse  have  strongly  urged  the  Congress 
to  pass  measures  providing  for  increased 
control  over  the  distribution  of  danger- 
ous drugs.  This  would  be  accomplished 
through  a  careful  delineation  of  those 
channels  where  drug  traffic  is  legal,  for 
careful  control  of  interstate  drug  move- 
ments, through  rigorous  inspection  re- 
quirements and  detailed  record-keeping. 

These  measures,  we  are  told,  are  all 
the  more  necessary  given  the  apparent 
inadequacy  of  voluntary  control  activity 
on  the  part  of  those  involved  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  drugs. 
The  legislation  should  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  such  voluntary  control.  It  would 
dramatize  the  Government's  deep  con- 
cern for  those  people  whoUhrough  tem-  ■ 
porary  weakness  and  desBfiir  can  get 
caught  up  in  the  narcotics  cycle — pri- 
marily because  abusive  drugs  are  all  too 
available.  It  would  curtail  the  exploi- 
tation of  such  weakness  by  those  who 
deal  illegally  in  narcotics  traffic,  and  in 
so  doing,  this  legislation  will  indirectly 
contribute  to  important  priorities  in  the 
Great  Society;  the  reduction  of  crime 
and  the  elimination  of  poverty.  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  House  to  act  favorably  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday the  President  of  the  United  States 
outlined  a  proposed  legislative  attack  on 
crime  in  the  Nation. 

Coincidental  with  that  message,  the 
House  today  is  taking  up  a  bill  ti  crack 
down  on  the  illicit  trade  in  stimulant 
and  depressant  drugs — a  vital  factor  in 
any  national  effort  to  depress  the  rising 
crime  rate.  I  was  pleased  that  the  Pres- 
ident singled  out  legislation  of  this  type 
as  an  effective  weapon  in  his  anticrime 
program.  The  committee  has  worked 
hard  on  this  legislation  and  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  offering  the  kind  of  bill  we 
can  so  enthusiastically  support.  I  wish 
also  to  commend  its  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris],  for  his  leadership  in  steer- 
ing it  through  committee  and  to  com- 
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pliment  our  fine  colleagufe  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  for  his  valua- 
ble contributions  to  this  legislation.  And 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  our  able 
colleague  from  New  York,  from  my  own 
county  of  Queens,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York[  Mr.  Delaney]  ,  for  his  impor- 
tant role  in  bringing  this  legislation  be- 
fore us. 

The  objectives  of  this  ball,  with  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  associated  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  hit  at  the  core  of  one  of  the 
worst  scourges  existing  in  this  country 
today — drug  addiction. 

The  nature  of  the  drugs  covered  in  this 
measure  may  not  sound  like  the  familiar 
narcotics  with  which  the  public  is  so  fa- 
miliar— such  ravishing  and  destructive 
drugs  as  heroin  and  cocaine.  But  the  so- 
called  "goof  balls"  and  commonly  termed 
"pep  pills"  covered  in  this  legislation  are 
equally  as  dangerous — perhaps  even  more 
so.  I  say  this  because  they  are  usually 
the  first  steps  toward  inevitable  and  ad- 
vanced addiction. 

The  cost  of  these  drugs  becomes  pro- 
hibitive and  the  pursuit  of  funds  to  pay 
for  them,  together  with  the  distortion  of 
rational  thinking,  leads  to  assorted 
crimes — thievery,  mugging,  prostitution, 
senseless  killings.  This  tragic  pattern  is 
only  too  common. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Chairman.  For  several  years  I 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  a  New  York 
City  hospital — Riverside  Hospital  on 
North  Brothers  Island  in  the  East 
River — whose  sole  purpose  was  the  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  juvenile  drug  addicts. 
Our  only  patients  were  youths — boys  and 
girls  under  20;  yes.  12-  and  13-year-olds 
who  were  addicted  to  heroin  or  other  nar- 
cotics. Over  4.000  youngsters  were 
processed  through  this  hospital  as  pa- 
tients— not  4.  not  40  or  400,  mind  you, 
but  4.000  boys  and  girls — all  drug  ad- 
dicts; many  of  them  thieves,  muggers, 
prostitutes  and  potential  killers — and 
all  in  their  teens.  How  tragic.  And  to 
think,  with  all  our  so-called  scientific 
achievements  we  still  don't  have  the  ef- 
fective answers  as  to  how  to  keep  them 
off  these  drugs. 

In  our  Riverside  Hospital  treatment 
concept  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  3 -year 
foUowup  for  aftercare,  for  rehabilita- 
tion. But  this  vital  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram was  never  adequately  implemented. 
We  were  faced  with  the  same  old  story — 
lack  of  facilities,  lack  of  personnel,  frus- 
tration, apathy,  despair. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  still  a  long 
way  from  conquering  the  effects  of  this 
scourge,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  conquer  the  initial  stage.  This 
bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  that  goal. 

How  does  it  all  start,  Mr.  Chairman? 
With  the  "goofballs."  with  the  "pep  pills," 
^'ith  the  marihuana  cigarette.  It  is  al- 
ways the  same  story.  I  have  gone  over 
hundreds  of  the  case  histories  we  have 
had  at  the  hospital  I  mentioned.  These 
cases  are  all  a  matter  of  record.  Study 
them  and  you  will  see  the  pattern  does 
i^ot  change.  Yet  it  is  so  easy  to  obtain 
these  goof  balls,  these  pep  pills — the  bar- 
biturates and  stimulants  we  have  been 
discussing  today.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  Federal 


laws.  Stringent  controls  are  long  over- 
due; we  have  the  opportunity  to  provide 
them  with  this  legislation. 

It  is  encouraging  that  this  amendment 
bill  has  been  so  enthusiastically  received. 
The  testimony  which  has  accumulated 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  act 
without  any  further  loss  of  time  to  tight- 
en controls  and  grant  the  FDA  additional 
enforcement  authorization. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  ille- 
gitimate operations  involving  various 
types  of  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs 
have  become  a  menace  to  public  health 
and  safety.  The  FDA  Administrator  has 
estimated  that  one-half  of  the  9  billion 
doses  of  drugs  manufactured  annually 
are  diverted  toward  illicit  use.  Just 
imagine  that. 

Day  by  day  news  reports  tell  of  sense- 
less highway  accidents,  of  suicides,  of 
assorted  crimes,  of  brutal  killings  caused 
by  users  of  stimulants  or  depressants. 
Let  me  refer  to  a  recent  news  story  from 
Chicago  which  describes  how  three  teen- 
agers were  arrested  on  charges  of  mur- 
dering an  elderly  gentleman;  the  whole 
noxious  affair  was  punctuated  by  laugh- 
ter on  the  part  of  the  three  murderers 
who.  it  turned  out  later,  were  beefed  up 
by  stimulant  drugs  acquired  in  the  trade. 
One  of  the  youths  said  the  group  was 
"hopped  up"  on  goof  balls. 

Mr.  Chariman,  we  do  not  exaggerate 
for  1  minute  when  we  say  the  risks  of 
the  undercover  trade  are  negligible,  and 
unscrupulous  operators  have  been  push- 
ing a  multi-million-dollar  business. 

While  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
been  concernec'  with  narcotics,  such  as 
heroin  and  cocaine,  there  has  evolved  a 
perilous  laxity  in  policing  the  traffic  in 
ordinary  depressants  and  stimulants, 
many  of  which  are  potentially  as  dan- 
gerous. 

As  pointed  out  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  there  is  an  important  legitimate 
medical  use  of  these  drugs.  Barbitu- 
rates are  depressants  used  when  a  seda- 
tive effect  is  desired.  Amphetamines 
and  similar  stimulants  are  utilized  in  the 
treatment  of  depression  and  to  control 
appetite,  and  tranquilizers  serve  to  aid 
distress  and  mental  disturbance.  Un- 
fortunately, widespread  abuse  of  these 
agents  has  developed  on  an  enormous 
scale. 

Before  the  situation  becomes  even 
more  acute,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration must  be  given  more  effective 
control  powers.  The  legislation  before 
the  House  would  require  all  manufac- 
turers and  processors  to  keep  detailed 
records  on  inventory  and  sales  for  in- 
stant investigation  and  search  by  FDA 
inspectors.  It  would  become  unlawful 
to  possess  these  drugs  unless  it  is  in- 
tended for  the  personal  use  of  the  holder 
or  his  household.  Stiff  penalties  are 
provided  in  the  bill  for  violations.  In 
addition,  the  measure  calls  for  increased 
control  over  counterfeit  drugs. 

I  venture  the  prediction  that  if  this 
legislation  is  fully  and  forcefully  imple- 
mented, the  illicit  trade  in  these  drugs 
would  begin  to  dry  up.  Because  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  are  held  account- 
able for  every  pill  distributed,  the  easy 
access  which  has  caused  the  problem  can 
be  closed  to  fraudulent  usage. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  gratified  that  this 
important  legislation  has  evoked  such 
widespread  support.  I  fervently  urge 
overwhelming  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  support  of 
H.R.  2,  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
the  bill  before  us  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  physical  and  moral  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  our  great  Nation. 
This  bill  provides  increased  control  over 
the  distribution  of  barbiturates,  amphet- 
amines and  other  drugs  having  a  sim- 
ilar effect  on  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  also  increases  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  over  counterfeit  drugs. 

These  drugs  are  rapidly  replacing  the 
more  strictly  controlled  drugs  such  as 
heroin  as  a  principal  cause  of  our  drug 
addiction  problem  which  is  of  epidemic 
proportions.  I  feel  that  this  bill  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  public  in 
its  war  against  the  illegal  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  dangerous  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  2,  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  over  9  billion  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  tablets  are  produced  an- 
nually in  the  United  States,  of  which  it  is 
estimated  that  over  50  percent,  or  AV2 
billion  tablets,  are  distributed  through 
illicit  channels.  It  was  stated  several 
times  with  examples,  facts,  and  figures 
that  the  abuse  of  these  drugs  increases 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  substantially 
contributes  to  the  rising  crime  rate  in  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  committee,  and  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  the  testimony  presented  has 
stressed  the  urgent  need  for  more  strin- 
gent legislation.  Statements  before  the 
committee  by  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  alike  favor  the  en- 
actment o^  this  legislation  and  its  reme- 
dial suppression  of  drug  abuse.  The  full 
scope  of  drug  abuse  cannot  be  measured 
because  it  affects  not  only  the  abuser  but 
his  family  and  the  community  around 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  eminently  deserving  of  favorable 
consideration,  and  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  in  recommend- 
ing passage  of  H.R.  2. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
may  not  be  the  most  dramatic,  the  most 
controversial,  the  most  expensive  bill 
which  this  Congress  will  consider,  but  I 
doubt  if  anything  else  we  do  this  year 
will  pay  greater  dividends  in  terms  of 
the  public  health  and  safety  of  our  peo- 
ple, especially  of  our  younger  people  of 
high  school  and  college  age. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  on  the  drug 
control  bill — and  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  committee  for  assem- 
bling such  a  comprehensive,  detailed,  and 
factual  record — ^leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
either  about  the  urgent  necessity  for 
dealing  with  the  illegal  traffic  in  danger- 
ous drugs  or  about  the  fitness  of  the 
proposed  legislative  solution. 
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No  less  than  4,500  million  doses  of 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates — at  least 
50  percent  of  the  known  annual  produc- 
tion of  9  billion— are  sold  illegally  on  the 
black  market. 

These  figures  are  very  conservative. 
They  do  not  include  the  substantial  vol- 
ume of  drugs  which  never  enter  legiti- 
mate channels.  Nor  do  they  include  re- 
lated druRs.  such  as  trnnquilizors.  which 
arc  just  as  dangerous,  just  as  hah  t  form- 
ing, and  known  to  be  just  as  subject  to 
abuse.  The  estimates  are  based  on  in- 
complete and  inadoquato  diita  from  man- 
ufacturers, stnti.siics  which  arc  more 
than  2  years  old — a  lony;  period  of  time  in 
a  market  which  has  been  growing,  as  the 
r'ood  and  Drug  Administration  reports, 
•  by  leaps  and  bounds." 

So  we  can  assume.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
tlu>  extent  of  the  drug  abuse  situation  to- 
day is  even  greater  than  these  figures 
might  suggest. 

The  profits  are  as  impressive  as  the 
volume.  Although  there  is  no  "going 
rate"  in  this  illicit  and  clandestine  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
precisely  the  margin  of  profit,  conserva- 
tive .estimates  indicate  that  the  drug 
r;icket  js  producing  at  least  $500  million 
a  ycv.v  and  probably  more  than  $1  billion. 
In  general,  according  to  the  FDA,  'goof 
balls"  and  "pep  pills"  can  be  bought  at 
wholesale  for  less  than  $1  a  thousand. 
1  he  cost  i.-.  even  lower  when  the  capsules 
and  tablets  are  manufactured  illegally 
from  the  basic  pov.  ders.  At  the  opposite 
end,  the  individual  dose  will  bring  from 
10  to  50  cents  on  the  retail  black  market. 
In  between,  there  is  likely  to  have  been 
an  extensive  and  complex  distribution 
network  in  which  many  greedy  hands 
share  in  the  proceeds. 

There  is  much  to  share.  As  many  of 
our  colleagues  may  recall,  CBS  Television 
News  latt  September  exposed  how  easy  it 
was  to  establish  a  black  market  opera- 
tion. Using  a  dummy  company  with 
little  nur-^  than  a  letterhead  and  $600, 
CBS  was  able  to  piuvhate  more  than  1 
billion  dosi^  of  barbHur;.t  s  anci  amphet- 
amims  from  i-stabli  :hed  munuia  lurers 
and  processors  valued  on  the  black  mar- 
ket at  from  $250,000  to  $530,000. 

Organized  crime  has  moved  into  this 
lucrative  racket  in  a  big  way.  As  the 
FDA  has  reported,  professional  crooks 
are  operating  extensive  interstate  net- 
works, a  development  which  has  added 
a  difficult  new  dunension  to  law  enforce- 
mimt  in  this  field.  In  addition  to  the 
i.maieurs — the  student  with  access  to  a 
parent's  open  end  prescription,  the  part- 
time  pusher,  the  street-corner  salesmen, 
the  bars  and  truck  stops — FDA  inspec- 
tors and  other  law-enforcement  ofTicials 
must  now  deal  with  armed  criminals. 

The  dimensions  of  this  problem.  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  huge.  There  are  approx- 
imately 1.000  firms  which  manufacture 
stimulant  and  depre.ssant  drugs,  about 
1,300  drug  wh.^le:a!ers  and  branch  out- 
lots  for  manufacturers.  52.000  retail 
drugstores.  6.900  hospitals.  1.700  public 
health  aeencies.  230.000  physicians.  84.- 
000  dentists.  15.000  veterinarians. 

The  great  maj  irity  of  these  firms  and 
individuals  are  completely  honest  and 
law  abidin  ^.  But  these  are  the  fxjints  at 
which  the  diversion  of  dangerous  drugs 


from  legal  to  illegal  channels  takes  place. 
The  illicit  traffic  in  these  drugs  cannot  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  until  diversion  is 
controlled.  This  can  be  done  only  if  law 
enforcement  officials  can  detennine  the 
source,  quantity,  and  destination  of  these 
drugs  all  along  the  distribution  line. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  has 
dwarfed  FDA's  ability  to  cope  with  it 
under  present  law.  The  agency  has  only 
56  inspectoi's  assigned  to  this  work 
throughout  the  country,  hardly  more 
than  one  per  State.  They  cannot  be 
armed.  Their  arrest  powers  are  severely 
limited.  Warrants  cannot  be  served. 
The  contraband  drugs  and  the  equip- 
ment used  to  make  and  transport  them 
cannot  be  seized  and  condemned.  Pen- 
alties for  violations  are  weak,  e:specially 
for  those  en.s^aL'ed  in  the  dangerous  and 
growing  business  of  counterfeiting  drugs. 
Jurisdictional  limits  under  interstate 
commerce  are  unclear.  Recordkeeping 
requirements  are  inadequate  and  vir- 
tually unenforcible.  Unauthorized  pos- 
session of  these  drugs  is  not  yet  pro- 
hibited by  law.  In  many  areas  where 
diversion  has  been  most  serious,  inspec- 
tors cannot  even  inspect  the  premises 
and  records  of  those  concerned. 

In  the  face  of  these  disabilities,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  FDA  has  done  as  well  as  it  has  iii 
trying  to  control  drug  abuse.  The  pres- 
ent bill,  however,  would  equip  the  agency 
with  a  more  enforcible  statute  and  with 
the  power  to  make  it  work.  The  require- 
menLs  for  registration,  recordkeeping, 
and  inspection  are  not  unusual  especially 
when  we  are  dealing  with  drugs  which 
can  kill  and  maim  and  are  so  readily 
subject  to  abuse.  Nor  are  the  enforce- 
ment powers  extreme.  In  general,  they 
follow  the  pattern  already  established  for 
controlling  illegal  traffic  in  narcotics  and 
alcoholic  beverages. 

As  a  sponsor  of  drug  control  legisla- 
tion in  the  87th,  88th.  and  89th  Con- 
gresses, I  have  studied  most  if  not  all  of 
the  legislation  which  has  been  proposed 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  am  con- 
vinced, on  the  basis  of  this  experience, 
that  the  committee  bill  is  good  legisla- 
tion— sound,  moderate,  and  potentially 
effective.  It  is  based  firmly  on  expert 
advice  and  practical  experience.  It  is 
designed  to  close  loopholes  and  to  en- 
force the  law — nothing  more.  The  fact 
.'lat  the  bill  is  endorsed  by  virtually 
e'.  cry  concerned  group,  from  drug  manu- 
!  cturers  to  local  police  officials,  con- 
f;- MS  both  its  necessity  and  its  sound - 
ne  - :,. 

Se'dom,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we 
k  lo"  n  more  about  the  nature  of  a  legis- 
la  ive  target  than  we  know  about  the 
daigerous  drugs.  They  arc  every- 
wiere — in  small  towns  and  suburbs  as 
wcil  as  big  cities  and  slums,  on  college 
campuses,  rt  high  school  parties,  in  the 
cabs  of  hu'r^e  trucks  speeding  along 
crowded  inter-tate  highways.  They  are 
cheap  and  pidiiful  and  available. 

We  know,  too.  what  these  drugs  will 
do  when  used  without  a  doctor's  guid- 
ance. Tiiey  are  a.s  addictive  and  danger- 
ous as  the  hard  narcotics.  They  are  the 
agents  of  su'cide.  They  induce  pro- 
longed psychiatric  disturbances  and  gen- 
erate abnormal  and  delinquent  behavior. 


Traffic  accidents,  larceny,  violence- 
even  murder — accompany  the  improper 
use  of  these  valuable  but  dangerous 
drugs.  The  ruined  lives,  crippled  bodies 
and  disturbed  minds  which  are  left  in 
the  wa'ce  of  these  innocent-looking  little 
pills  add  up  to  a  compelling  reason  to 
enact  this  legislation,  without  weakening 
amendments  and  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlew'oman  yield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  highly  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  for  her  very  fine  re- 
marks and  very  appropriate  statements 
on  this  very  important  and  serious  prob- 
lem. 

The  gentlewoman  is  the  sponsor  of 
legislation  along  this  line.  A  bill  which 
she  introduced  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. Of  course,  we  on  the  committee 
recall  the  capable  and  very  fine  testimony 
that  she  presented  to  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation.  She  has  indeed 
rendered  a  commendable  service  for 
which  we  thank  her  very  much. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairaian,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  for  the  long  interest  she  has  dis- 
played in  this  subject,  and  the  devotion 
which  she  has  shown  here  in  Congress 
in  introducing  legislation  and  testifying 
before  the  committee  and,  indeed,  the 
most  excellent  contribution  she  has  made 
this  afternoon  in  support  of  the  pending 
bill. 

Mrs.  DWYER.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  O'Brien]. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairroan,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  have  a  few  minutes  to- 
day to  join  in  urging  enactment  of  a  bill 
which,  as  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  has  just  said,  probably  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
bipartisan  pieces  of  legislation  enacted 
by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  should  be  said  thai 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
included  in  his  health  message  a  request 
for  legislation  of  this  kind,  only  yester- 
day, PS  h?s  been  previously  referred  to. 
the  President  again  in  his  message  on 
crime  alluded  to  this  problem  and  made 
a  request  for  legislation  in  this  field.  I 
want  to  have  that  statement  in  the 
Record.  I  think  it  appropriate  at  this 
point  also  to  comment  on  the  fact  that 
yesterday  the  President  asked  for  legis- 
lation contained  in  this  bill,  and  today 
he  will  get  it. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  that  so  often  we  in  Con- 
gress, when  we  go  back  home,  hear  the 
familiar  words.  "Why  doesn't  Congress 
do  something  about  this?"    I  know  that 
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»,,f  c  5,nri  we  wh(  are  not  par-  extends  even  to  the  use  of  the  same  mon- 

*^ '^?f  uS  ourmoming  pap^^^^  ograms  appearing  on  the  genuine  item 

entspickupoui  moimngp  p  .^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  differences  are  dis- 

about  the  sudden  exit  ^"^^^^^^^  .^.^ible  only  by  microscopic  and  chemi- 

^"'"IfJe'^ead  of  a  flTry  fXeral  bier  on  cal  examination.     Counterfeits  may  be 

^^'  Swav   caused  by  a  truckdriver  sold  unlabeled,  often  in  Paper  or  pliofilm 

^^.'   fS  his  stomach  with  goof  balls  as  bags  or  in  partially  filled  bottles.    The 

';f   t  he  fed  t^fradTatdr  of  his  truck,  distribution  is  surreptitious     It  imposes 

°"r  ?4ve  read  of  old  people,  men  and  upon  and  depresses  interstate  commerce 

^'n?elled  with  chains    kicked  and  in  legitimate  drugs.     Adequate  contro 

r.?pnbvsenseress  youngsters  who  used  requires  elimination  of  intrastate  as  well 

beaten  by  senseiesb  yu     sp                      ..  ^^  interstate  counterf eitmg. 

'"^1  rtStnguishcd  Members  who  have  Special  equipment  for  counterfeiting 

^  .HPd  me  hT4  done  "  splendid  job  such  as  tablet  dies  and  punches  may  be 

''■'discussmg   this  S   init  necessarily  snirited  from  one  location  to  another  in 

Sth  such  a  broad  subject  it  is  neces- 
arv  that  the  mopping-Ul^  crew  come 

along  and  pause  a  little  longer  on  one  of 

the  tiles  of  the  mosaic  and  perhaps  dis- 
cuss it  at  some  length.        I 
What  I  propose  to  talk  about  is  the 

queslion  of  counterfeiting.    I  think  that 


one  of  the  most  explosive  elements  in    be  resumed. 


spirited  from  one  location  to  another  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  detection.  H.R.  2  pro- 
vides for  seizure  of  such  machineiT  to 
permit  a  counterfeit  ring  to  be  smashed 
when  located.  Otherwise,  detection 
would  only  require  removal  of  the  equip- 
ment to  a  new  base  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  hazardous  drugs  to 


this  whole  problem. 

Con-^ress  has  been  reviewing  the  piob- 
lems  involved  in  amphetamines,  barbit- 
urates and  other  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs  for  over  a  decajde.  The  trage- 
dies  which  may  occur  from  the  nonmedi- 
cal use  of  these  druss  muf>t  be  prevented. 
HR  2  will  go  a  long  wiy  in  achieving 
the '  controls     desired    fo     abate    this 

This  bill,  however,  is  ailso  designed  to 
protect  the  public  from, the  potentially 
explosive  problem  of  coiuiterfeit  drugs. 
As  President  Johnson  staf-ed  in  his  health 
message      "Advancing    |  the      Nations 

Health We   must   al^D   counter   the 

threat  from  counterfeit  drugs."    A  coun- 
terfeit drug  is  a  drug  whjich  is  manufac- 
tured for  the  specific  purpose  of  being 
passed  to— and  by— the  retailer  as  the 
product  of  another  manjufacturer.    The 
medicines  that  are  counterfeited  are  gen- 
erally the  newer  produhs  that  require 
the  most  careful  controlSjin  manufacture. 
But  no  drug  is  safe  from  counterfeiters. 
PDA  has  uncovered  counterfeited  tran- 
quilizers, diuretics,  blood  pressure  reduc- 
ing, antidepressant,  sedative,  and  anti- 
asthma  drugs.    Many  t^JJes  of  counter- 
feits are  illicitly  sold  fori  stimulating,  de- 
pressing and  mood-affecting  characteris- 
tics.  The  drugs  do  not  ixiss  through  the 
safety  clearance  or  manufacturing  con- 
trol procedures  to  assure!  compliance  with 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drufc.  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and,  therefore,  thefe  can  be  no  as- 
siuancc  thnt  they  contjain  the  kind  or 
p  mount  of  the  drug  suptaosed  to  be  pres- 
ent.   They  are  often  dtiulterated,  sub- 
potent,  or  dangerously  bvcrpotent.    The 
consumer  sold  a  counteijfeit— possibly  m- 
nocently  by  his  pharmaflist— is  defrauded 
and  his  health  is  endangered.    His  physi- 
cian may  in  turn  bo  nilslead  in  his  in- 
tended treatment  by   the  different  re- 
sponse of  the  patient  U  the  dmg  from 
that  which  was  intended. 

Counterfeits  are  produced  in  estab- 
lishments secreted  from  the  view  of  hiw 
enforcement  and  heali  ^  officers. 


counterfeiter  thus  avoiqS  the  heavy  costs 

producing    pure 


involved   m 


that   are 
drugs. 

Counterfeit  drugs  ar^i  made  in  precipe 
simulation  of  well  kno\|- 
able  prescription  items 


The 


yi  and  very  valu- 
The  simulation 


As  I  have  indicated,  marketing  of  these 
drugs  is  a  bootleg  operation.    After  being 
produced    under    conditions    purposely 
hidden  from  inspection  by  the  Food  and 
Drue  Administration  and  all  other  State 
and  local  officials,  counterfeit  drugs  are 
distributed   by   equally   devious   means. 
No  matter  the  route,  however,  the  ulti- 
mate  consumer  receives   a   counterfeit 
drug  in  place  of  a  trustworthy  medicine. 
For  example,  eight  men  and  two  firms 
were  charged  by  the  Justice  Department 
with     counterfeiting    and    distributing 
a     variety     of     drugs,     including     two 
well-known  tranquilizers.     The  tablets, 
though  stamped  and  shaped  to  look  gen- 
uine,   were   manufactured   and   labeled 
fraudulently  and  packaged  in  unlabeled 
bottles  and  bags.    The  shipments,  la- 
beled variously  as  "beads  and  machine 
tools."  "ceramics."  and  "water  soften- 
er" were  distributed  by  car  and  freight 
in  five  States.    Some  of  the  individuals 
involved  were  prosecuted  and  convicted 
under  New  Jersey  State  law.     The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  for  policy  reasons, 
declined  to  prosecute  under  Federal  law. 
At  an  apothecary   in  Georgia,  more 
than  3,000  counterfeit  Dcxedrine,  Dex- 
amyl,  and  Diuril  tablets  were  seized  by 
the  FDA.    A  Federal  grand  jury  in  New 
York  indicted  two  men  for  introducing 
into  interstate  commerce   about  60,000 
counterfeit    tranquilizers.     The    tablets 
looked  like  and  were  represented  as  being 
two  well-known  tranquilizer  drugs,  Mil- 
tov.nandEquanil. 

In  June  of  19G4,  FDA  inspectors,  aided 
by  a. reputable  drug  firm,  arranged  a  con- 
tact with  two  persons  known  to  deal  m 
counterfeit  drugs,  A  Federal  officer 
agreed  to  purchase  a  substantial  quan- 
tity of  imitation  drugs  in  a  New  Jersey 
air  terminal  for  the  supposed  purpose  of 
a  later  sale  in  Nebraska.  After  the 
•buy"  was  contracted,  analysis  showed 
the  drugs  to  be  counterfeit.  Subsequent 
purchases  revealed  the  location  of  a  se- 
cret room  concealed  behind  a  movable 
stah-way  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals. A  search  of  the  premises 
yielded  over  1  million  counterfeit  drugs 
and  considerable  drug  manufacturing 
equipment. 

The  drug  abuse  control  amendments 
will  expressly  prohibit  the  manufacture. 


sale,  distribution,  and  possession  of 
counterfeits.  By  providing  for  the  sei- 
zure of  the  machinery  used  in  the  illegal 
manufacture  of  drugs,  the  bill  will  per- 
mit FDA  to  effectively  curtail  the  opera- 
tions of  the  hardened  criminals  who  par- 
ticipate in  these  illegal  activities.  The 
bill  will  also  apply  to  intrastate  com- 
merce, thereby  closing  a  serious  loophole 
which  has  frequently  impaired  effective 
regulation.  The  enforcement  provision 
of  H.R.  2  for  the  control  of  stimulant 
and  depressant  drugs  such  as  the  power 
of  arrest  and  seizure  and  the  right  to 
carry  firearms  will  also  apply  to  counter- 
feit drugs. 

These  provisions  are  especially  needed 
because  of  the  strict  controls  which  will 
prevent  diversion  from  legitimate  man- 
ufacturers. Incentive  to  manufacture 
drugs  clandestinely  will  be  greater  as 
profits  to  be  derived  from  such  opera- 
tions will  probably  become  even  more 
lucrative. 

Counterfeiting  of  new  and  potent 
drugs  is  increasing.  It  is  a  health  men- 
ace. If  permitted  to  continue  the  men- 
ace will  grow.  The  provisions  of  H.R. 
2  are  urgently  needed.  I  urge  their  en- 
actment. 

So  if  we  ask  what  this  bill  will  do 
to  actually  smash  the  evil  thing  that 
is  going  on  in  our  country,  in  the  one 
point  I  have  just  discussed  we  have  a 
potent  answer — we  can  destroy  the 
equipment  without  which  counterfeiters 
carmot  counterfeit. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  whenever  a  dark  and  unwhole- 
some habit  is  created  in  our  country, 
there  are  always  crawling  creatures  who 
will  satisfy  that  appeiite  for  a  price.  We 
have  the  opportunity  here  today,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee—we have  the  opportunity  here  today 
not  only  to  strike  down  but  to  extermi- 
nate those  crawling  creatures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New-  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
BroyhillL 

Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  considered  H.R.  2  and  re- 
ported it  favorably  to  the  House,  I  sup- 
port its  provisions  and  particularly  do 
I  support  its  aims.    The  traffic  in  illegal 
barbiturates  and  amphetamine  drugs  has 
reached  proportions  which  call  for  im- 
mediate and  conclusive  action.   We  could 
argue  with  conviction  that  the  time  for 
action  was  earlier,  and  that  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  our  Government  have 
done  less  than  a  thorough  job  of  policing 
this  illegal  traffic.   We  could  point  fingers 
in  all  directions  if  we  were  looking  for 
someone  to  blame  for  what  is  admittedly 
a  bad  situation.   However,  that  is  not  the 
point.    The  committee  has  faced  up  to 
its  responsibility  and  has  brought  be- 
fore the  House  a  bill  that  is  a  realistic 
measure  to  attack  the  situation. 

The  bill  provides  increased  controls 
over  the  distribution  of  barbiturates,  am- 
phetamines, and  other  drugs  having  a 
similar   affect   on   the   central   nervous 
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system.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  bill 
to  bulldoze  or  strongarm  any  business- 
man who  deals  in  these  drugs  in  legiti- 
mate channels  of  trade.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  increased  inspection  require- 
ments and  the  right  of  inspectors  to  in- 
spect records.  The  bill  makes  clear  that 
possession  of  these  drugs  outside  legiti- 
mate channels^of  trade  is  illegal. 

The  committee  held  lengthy  and  com- 
plete hearings  on  this  legislation.  Tes- 
timony presented  at  the  hearing  indi- 
cates that  over  9  billion  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  tablets  are  produced  an- 
nually in  the  United  States.  Of  this 
amount  over  50  percent,  or  4' 2  billion 
tablets,  are  distributed  illegally  through 
illicit  channels.  This  is  a  shocking  sit- 
uation, reaching  not  just  the  large  cities, 
but  every  community  and  town  in  the 
country.  Drug  abuse  is  associated  with 
crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  high- 
way accidents.  The  profits  in  illegal 
drug  traffic  are  fantastic.  In  the  hear- 
ings, it  was  pointed  out  that  barbiturate 
and  amphetamine  tablets  having  a  nor- 
mal retail  value  of  $670  have  a  value  of 
$250,000  in  illegal  channels  of  trade. 

Under  existing  'law.  these  drugs  may 
not  be  sold  at  retail  to  consumers  except 
on  a  doctor's  prescription.  As  a  further 
aid  for  enforcement,  H.R.  2  makes  pos- 
session of  these  drugs  a  prohibited  act, 
except  where  the  buyer  or  seller  is  either 
in  the  legitimate  chain  of  distribution, 
or  possesses  the  drugs  for  his  own  use,  or 
for  use  of  a  member  of  his  household. 
Under  present  law.  these  drugs  must 
move  in  interstate  commerce  before  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare can  proceed  against  the  illegal  pos- 
sessor, buyer,  or  seller.  H.R.  2  eliminates 
this  necessity. 

A  number  of  questions  have  arisen  con- 
cerning the  recordkeeping  provisions  of 
the  bill.  I  do  not  feel  there  is  cause 
for  concern.  The  legislation  specifically 
states : 

No  separate  records,  nor  set  form  or  forms 
for  any  of  the  foregoing  records,  shall  be  re- 
quired as  long  as  records  containing  the  re- 
quired information  are  available. 

The  prime  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to  insure  that  the  ordinary  business 
records  kept  by  the  legitimate  business- 
men will  be  considered  as  adequate  rec- 
ords for  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  fair,  well-writ- 
ten, needed  legislation.  I  am  personally 
happy  to  have  had  opportunity  to  have 
a  part  in  its  development  and  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislative  record. 

I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Carter]. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  House  bill  2  for  con- 
trol of  amphetamines  and  barbiturates. 
Use  of  these  drugs  for  kicks  presents  a 
great  danger  to  our  young  people.  Many 
of  our  teenagers  and  our  college  students 
take  these  drugs.  Drivers  who  have  to 
be  up  long  hours  often  take  ampheta- 
mines which  actually  for  a  time  impaVt 
increased  psychic  and  physical  energy. 

Barbiturates  are  used  medically  as 
sedatives  and  soporifics.  Some  people 
who  take  barbiturates,  commonly  called 


by  illicit  users  goof  balls,  redbirds,  blue 
heaven,  and  yellow  jackets,  lose  all  in- 
hibitions and  are  capable  of  committing 
almost  any  crime. 

Combinations  of  both  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  are  widely  used.  Among 
these  combination  users,  a  dream  state 
is  produced  in  which  inhibitions  are  lost 
and  the  user  again  becomes  a  potential 
criminal. 

Certainly  this  bill  should  be  passed  to 
remove  the  grave  danger  of  either  taking 
drugs  for  kicks  or  of  habituation.  Also, 
attention  should  be  given  in  our  chang- 
ing civilization  to  employment  of  our 
youth  in  worthwhile  projects  or  in  rec- 
reation so  that  time  will  not  weigh  so 
heavily  on  their  hands  that  they  will  be 
tempted  to  resort  to  the  use  of  these 
drugs. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  maiden  speech  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  gentleman  is  an  M.D.,  a  prac- 
ticing doctor.  The  gentleman  has  come 
to  Congress  and  has  been  put  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  On  that  committee  he  has 
made  some  very  fine  contributions  be- 
cause of  the  technical  nature  of  this  bill 
and  of  other  bills  that  are  now  coming 
before  the  committee,  and  he  has  been  of 
special  help. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  we  are 
certainly  proud  that  you  are  on  the  com- 
mittee and  making  the  kind  of  contribu- 
tion you  are  making.  For  this  we  are 
vei-y  grateful. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  extend  my  humble 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  also  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  not  only  for  the  fine  state- 
ment he  has  just  made  to  the  committee 
in  the  House  Chamber  but  also  for  the 
time,  attention,  and  devotion  he  has 
given  to  this  subject  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  execu- 
tive session.  His  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  medicine  and  pharmaceuticals  as  an 
M.D.  brings  strength  to  the  committee. 

I  express  my  gratitude  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  as  an  experi- 
enced, practicing  physician,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  can  contribute 
so  much  to  our  work.  We  are  glad  to 
have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  tMr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman  i 
rise  in  support  of  H  R.  2,  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect  the  public  health  and  safety  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  speciaf  con- 
trols for  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs 
and  counterfeit  drugs. 

The  distinguished  Committee  on  Inter- 
stale  and  Foreign  Commerce  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  House  and  for  the  excellence 
of  its  report  on  the  bill,  which  received 
Che  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Although  this  bill  treats  only  one  phase 
of  the  problem  of  drug  addiction,  it  rep- 
resents an  essential  part  of  governmental 
efforts  to  protect  the  public  health,  and 
fl?ht  crime,  and  juvenile  dehnquency 
These  clearly  have  been  shown  to  be 
stimulated  tremendously  by  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  narcotics  covered  bv 
this  bill.  ^ 

We  read  with  horror  the  committee's 
findings  that  more  than  "9  billion  bar- 
bitura'-e  and  amphetamine  tablets  are 
produced  annually  in  the  United  States, 
of  whioh  it  is  estim.?ted  that  over  50  per- 
cent, or  4' 2  billion  tablets,  are  distributed 
throusih  illicit  channels." 

This  bill  may  be  but  a  way  station  in 
the  campaign  to  control  dnag  abuse.  It 
is  hoped  that  it  will  reduce  abuses  to  the 
absolute  obtainable  minimum  both 
through  its  recordkeeping  and  policing 
provisions  and  by  spurring  the  drug  in- 
dustry voluntarily  to  tighten  its  vigilance 
over  the  distribution  of  the  drugs  it  man- 
ufactures. 

Of  course,  if  the  problem  persists  in  a 
dangerous  manner  in  spite  of  this  legis- 
lation, stricter  steps  will  have  to  be  taken. 

This  bill  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
President's  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress, contained  in  his  special  messages 
on  health  and  crime.  The  President's 
recommendation  itself  is  the  product  of 
long  and  detailed  study  by  numerous 
experts  inside  and  outside  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  endorse  H.R.  2  wholeheartedly  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  join  with  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, our  ranking  minority  member,  and 
all  of  the  members  of  our  committee  in 
recommending  to  the  House  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  The  committee  has 
considered  it  in  extended  sessions,  in 
great  detail,  and  I  believe  without  ques- 
tion this  is  a  bill  which  will  help  to 
answer  the  problem  of  illicit  drug  traflBc 
in  amphetamines  and  barbiturates  and 
other  drugs  which  affect  the  central 
nervous  system, 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  in  the  hearings, 
as  we  started  into  this  whole  problem, 
that  one-half  of  the  production  of  these 
drugs  goes  into  illicit  traffic,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  Not  just  1  million,  2  million, 
3  million,  or  4  million;  not  1  billion,  2 
billion,  or  3  billion— but  4'/2  billion  of 
these  capsules  go  out  of  legitimate  circles 
into  the  illicit  traffic  every  year. 

Of  course  this  starts  now  with  the 
manufacturer.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  he  must  keep  records  for  3  years. 
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When  the  wholesaler  alpplles  for  the 
purchase  of  drugs  from  the  manuf ac- 
tiirer  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
he  must  register  with  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  and  must  get  a  registra- 
tion number,  which  must  be  included  on 
his  order  blank  to  the  manufacturer,  so 
that  the  manufacturer  will  know  right 
away  that  a  legitimate  party  is  asking 
to  purchase.  However,  this  does  not  re- 
lieve the  manufacturer  of  taking  what- 
ever steps  might  be  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion to  finding  out  about  the  registration 
number,  to  make  certain  that  the  whole- 
saler or  purchaser  from  the  manufac- 
turer is  a  legitimate  person  authorized 
to  receive  the  drugs. 

I  believe  this  step  of  requiring  the 
registration  number  to  be  submitted  with 
every  order  blank  from  a  wholesaler  to 
a  manufacturer  will  cut  off  the  major 
part  of  the  beginning  of  the  illicit  drug 
traffic. 

From  there  we  go  to  the  pharmacist, 
who  now,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  is  to  be  required  to  keep  records  for 
3  years,  although  he  now  keeps  records 
on  these  di'ugs  which  are  prescribed  by 
doctors.  And  this  bill  will  allow  inspec- 
tion by  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
people. 

Then,  of  course,  any  doctors  who  act 
as  their  own  pharmacists,  in  effect,  and 
sell  drugs,  would  be  required  as  pharma- 
cists to  keep  the  record,  which  would  not 
apply  to  too  many  in  tl[ie  medical  pro- 
fession, i 

I  think  we  should  makie  it  clear,  in  go- 
ing down  the  distribution  line  for  record- 
keeping to  the  pharmacist,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  very  specific  in  setting 
forth  what  is  to  be  expected.  In  fact,  we 
actually  say  "no  separate  records  nor  set 
form  or  forms  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
records  shall  be  required  as  long  as  rec- 
ords containing  the  required  information 
are  available." 

I  know  there  is  some  concern  by  those 
in  the  pharmaceutical  business,  particu- 
larly the  druggists,  thait  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  may  utilize  this 
limited  authority  in  H.R.  2  to  accomplish 
broader  designs.  I  know  this  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  committee,  but  I  would  just 
like  to  confirm  this  with  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  that  this  does  not  in  effect 
authorize  fishing  expeditions  nor  does  it 
authorize  recordkeeping  standards  to  be 
imposed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration upon  the  pharmacists  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  if  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit, it  might  be  appropriate  to  state  that 
for  many  years  there  has  been  a  request 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
for  the  privilege  of  going  in  and  perusing 
the  records  of  the  pharmacists.  For  all 
of  these  years,  the  pharmacists,  as  a 
great  profession  of  this  country,  have  re- 
sisted these  attempts.  I  think  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  both  conten- 
tions. In  this  instance  we  found,  as  I 
have  earlier  said,  that  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  pharmacists  do  readily  turn 
records  over  to  lnspectcfl*s  as  they  come  in 


now  on  an  inspection.     So  this  group 
would  have  no  concern  or  problem. 

I  think  further  it  might  be  said  that 
there  is  no  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  permit  or  to  suggest  that 
there  be  any  abuse  of  this  privilege  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The 
pharmacists  did  express  to  us  a  feeling 
about  the  problem  and  particularly  so 
since  the  medical  profession  was  ex- 
empted. 

We  found  from  experience  only  about 
three  per  year  in  the  medical  profession 
had  been  prosecuted  for  violations  in  the 
last  10  years.  During  the  course  of  the 
hearings  it  was  revealed  that  on  an  aver- 
age of  about  100  or  a  few  more  in  the 
field  of  pharmacy  had  proceedings  start- 
ed against  them  each  year  during  the  last 
10  years.  It  was  felt  by  the  committee 
that  the  pharmacists  as  a  profession 
should  be  given  consideration  as  a  pro- 
fession, just  as  the  medical  profession, 
insofar  as  their  application  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  concerned. 

So  because  of  that,  we  felt  that  the 
better  approach  to  the  problem,  would 
be  to  provide  that  those  medical  people, 
such  as  doctors,  who  engage  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  the  drugs  for  profit  as  a  regu- 
lar business,  keep  records  as  is  done  by 
the  pharmacists  in  the  course  of  their 
regular  business.  So  that  the  two  are 
treated  equally  the  same  so  far  as  this 
bill  is  concerned.  There  is  no  intent, 
in  the  case  of  either  of  these  great  pro- 
fessions in  this  country,  to  indict  the  pro- 
fession as  such.  They  are  ethical  groups 
largely  operating  as  they  should,  in  the 
interest  of  a  great  profession  as  well  as 
the  public  whom  they  serve. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman.  I  knew  that 
this  was  the  feeling  of  the  chairman  as 
he  expressed  it  in  the  hearings,  but  I 
simply  wanted  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  intent  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Congress  in  this  legislation  is  such  that 
it  should  not  entitle  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  harassment  proceed- 
ings or  any  fishing  expeditions,  but  rather 
the  intent  is  exactly  as  it  is  stated  in 
the  bill,  to  follow  the  recordkeeping 
procedures  in  the  matter  of  these  pre- 
scriptions for  these  particular  drugs. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  With  regard  to 
the  detail  men  who  call  on  doctors  and 
pharmacists,  what  records  will  they  be 
required  to  keep  of  the  samples  that  they 
leave  with  the  doctors  or  the  pharma- 
cists? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Of  course, 
this  bill  requires  recordkeeping  from  the 
beginning,  from  the  manufacturer  down 
to  the  wholesaler,  and  I  presume  from 
the  wholesaler  to  the  druggist,  because 
most  druggists  deal  with  the  wholesaler. 
They  will  have  to  show  the  registration 
number,  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  drug- 
gist. So  there  would  be  definitely  a  rec- 
ord of  what  drugs  were  kept  and  how 
they  were  disposed  of. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
pharmaceutical  companies  employ  detail 
men  who  call  on  the  trade,  usually  the 
dispensing   doctor   or   the   pharmacist. 


Would  they  be  required  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  samples  that  they  leave  with  these 
people? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  detail 
man  would  have  to  make  a  record  what 
he  gave  someone,  and  then  that  record 
would  be  kept  by  his  employer.  This  a 
recordkeeping  bill.  For  example,  if  a 
doctor  writes  out  a  prescription,  that 
prescription — which  is  a  form  of  record — 
has  to  be  kept  by  the  pharmacist.  With- 
out tight  recordkeeping  controls,  we  de- 
feat the  entire  purpose  of  the  bill.  We 
require  a  record  for  each  movement  of 
this  drug  in  the  interstate  chain. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  in 
the  case  of  a  physician  who  dispenses 
drugs,  where  a  charge  is  made  for  the 
service  and  the  drugs,  if  he  dispenses  it 
out  of  the  original  package  that  he  had 
purchased  from  the  wholesale  drug 
house,  then  he  would  have  to  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  them,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  not  to  put  any  undue 
burden  on  anyone.  The  provision  con- 
cerning the  doctor  is  simply  in  a  case 
like  this;  where  there  may  be  no  phar- 
macy nearby  and  therefore  the  doctor 
may  make  up  his  own  drugs  and  pre- 
scribe them,  he  should  keep  a  record.  In 
the  case  of  the  doctor  who  uses  a  phar- 
macist, or  perhaps  a  group  of  doctors 
formed  so  that  they  have  a  pharmacist 
set  up  within  their  own  clinic,  the  phar- 
macist then  would  keep  the  record  in 
that  instance. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  In  that  case, 
where  he  is  required  to  keep  a  record, 
would  the  samples  that  the  detail  man 
has  left  with  the  doctor  be  kept  of  rec- 
ord? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes,  if  the 
doctor  is  not  within  the  bill's  exempting 
language.  It  would  be  my  understand- 
ing that  he  definitely  would  have  to  re- 
cord them.  Otherwise  we  would  have  a 
whole  gap  in  our  tracing  of  the  drug, 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  cover.  He 
must  keep  the  record. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  He  must  keep 
the  record? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is 
right — if  the  M.D.  is  one  required  to  keep 
records  under  the  bill,  he  would  have  to 
keep  a  record  of  samples. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Of  all  the  drugs 
that  he  handles,  amphetamines  or  barbi- 
turates, he  must  keep  a  record  of  them? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes.  In 
other  words,  we  want  to  trace  the  drugs 
and  the  record  should  be  kept. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quickly  get 
to  two  other  points  and  then  I  shall  con- 
clude. 

We  have  put  a  limitation  on  refills  of 
prescriptions.  We  have  found  as  a  result 
of  the  testimony  in  some  instances  pre- 
scriptions have  been  made  without  any 
limitation  as  to  time  or  any  limitation  as 
to  the  number  of  refills. 

The  committee,  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony and  going  into  the  matter  in  some 
detail,  thought  it  was  wise  to  put  this  lim- 
itation of  6  months  or  five  refills  into  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes a  lesser  number  or  a  lesser  time 
element,  of  course,  that  would  prevail. 
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But  in  no  instance  is  the  prescription 
good  longer  than  for  a  6-month  period 
or  for  more  than  five  refills.  If  a  person 
feels  a  need  for  an  additional  prescrip- 
tion, then  he  must  check  with  his  physi- 
cian and  either  get  another  prescription 
by  telephone  or  in  writing — and  it  can  be 
given  orally  for  inslance  by  telephone  to 
the  pharmacist,  if  the  pharmacist  im- 
mediately reduces  it  then  to  writing  and 
keeps  a  record — we  felt  that  was  a  rea- 
sonable provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  provision  about 
which  I  want  to  discuss  is  the  one  deal- 
ing with  increased  penalties.  We  felt 
that  the  committee  should  emphasize  the 
concern  of  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  with  reference  to  dealing  in 
these  dmgs  with  minors.  Therefore,  we 
have  proposed  increasing  the  penalties 
when  minors  are  involved  from  1  year 
and  a  fine  of  81,000  to  2  years  and  a  fine 
S5,000  for  a  first  offense,  and  to  6  years 
and  815,000  for  an  added  offense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  Justice  Department,  after  favorable 
action  by  the  Congress  on  this  matter, 
winch  I  believe  \\ill  be  favorable,  will 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Fedei-al 
judiciary  in  a  meaningful  way  to  let 
them  know  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Congress  in  increasing  these  penalties 
that  we  do  expect  this  sort  of  crime  to 
be  stopped  and  therefore  have  pre- 
scribed more  severe  penalties  to  help 
stop  it.  We  have  increased  not  only 
the  fines  but  the  jail  penalties  in  order 
to  get  them  to  do  something  about  this 
vei-y  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
our  Federal  courts  vvill  start  being  a 
little  more  forceful  in  meting  out  pen- 
alties for  violations  dealing  with  this 
subject.  Certainly,  this  is  the  intention 
of  thJs  legislation,  that  they  put  a  stop 
to  it  if  it  is  necessary  throu3h  this  meth- 
od of  increased  penalties  in  order  to 
stop  this  illicit  traffic  in  these  types  of 
drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  a  bill 
that  will  do  a  great  deal  toward  ac- 
complishing our  aims  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  industry  itself  is 
going  to  have  to  help  to  see  that  this 
legiGlation,  if  enacted,  is  carried  out. 
However,  based  upon  the  indications 
which  v,e  have  had  in  the  testimony,  the 
industry  i.'^  ipore  than  willing  to  co- 
operate and  wants  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
illicit  traffic  in  these  drugs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ePRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  .she  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sulliv.an]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  2.  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, because,  as  the  bill  now  stands, 
it  contains  every  e.ssential  feature  of  my 
own  proposed  legislation  on  the  control 
of  the  habit-forming,  non-narcotic  dan- 
gerous drugs  which  are  today  such  a 
great  national  danger. 

My  proposed  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject is  contained  in  section  6  of  H.R. 
1235.  my  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  from 


beginning  to  end  the  27-year-old  Food, 
Drug,  and  Co.smetic  Act  of  1938. 

My  main  regret  today  about  H.R.  2  is 
that  this  bill  contains  only  1  of  the 
15  sections  of  H  R.  1235.  and  thus  con- 
stitutes another  instance  of  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  glaring  deficiencies  of 
the  outmoded  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

As  I  testified  before  the  committee  on 
February  10,  during  hearings  on  H.R.  2, 
the  piecemeal  approach  which  we  have 
followed  for  so  long  in  reforming  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and 
which  we  are  continuing  to  follow  in  this 
instance,  has  delayed  for  many  years  our 
coming  to  grips  v/ith  such  vital  concerns 
as  the  preclearance  for  safety  of  cos- 
metics; the  preclearance  for  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  therapeutic  devices;  the 
long-overdue  tightening  of  requirements 
for  factory  inspection  for  foods,  cos- 
metics, and  nonprescription  drugs;  the 
effective  outlawing  of  deceptive  prac- 
tices in  labeling  and  packaging  of  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics;  the  cautionary  la- 
beling of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
against  hazardous  uses  or  for  the  provi- 
sion of  first  aid  information  where  need- 
ed; and  a  host  of  other  reforms  spelled 
out  in  detail  in  H.R.  1235. 

The  cha'i-mrai  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gen- 
t'eman'from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris],  has 
I  erf oimed  an  outstanding  public  service 
:n  connection  with  the  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  and  other  habit-forming 
dangerous  drugs  covered  by  H.R.  2,  and 
I  congratulate  him  and  his  committee  for 
the  manner  in  which  H.R.  2  has  been 
strengthened  in  committee  since  its  in- 
troduction on  January  4.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  op- 
pose it.  It  does  not  go  too  far  in  its  re- 
strictions, because  they  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

I  am  only  sorry,  as  I  said,  that  this  bill 
was    not    expanded — after    appropriate 
hearings — to  include  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  other  provisions  of  H.R.  1235.   Chair- 
man Harris  was  most  gracious  when  I 
d;.scussed  this  matter  during  the  hear- 
ings, and  promised  that  when  and  if  the 
White    House,    or    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,   and  Welfare,   indi- 
cates as  much  intere.st  in  cosmetic  safety, 
and  in  therapeutic  device  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness, and  in  the  other  provisions  of 
H.R.  1235  as  was  demonstrated  by  the 
administration  on  the  pep  pills  and  de- 
piessant  drugs,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
eive   sympathetic   consideration   to   the 
question   of  .scheduling   more   extensive 
hearings  than  were  arranged  for  H.R.  2. 
I  am,  therefore,  going  to  do  my  utmost 
to  convince  the  women  of  this  country — 
and  I  say  that  now  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  irresistible  force  I  am  summoning 
to  my  aid — that  they  must  deluge  the 
President,   the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
their  representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  with  a  barrage  of  let- 
ters, postcards,  telegrams,  telephone  calls, 
and  personal  visits,  too,  where  possible, 
to  generate  greater  interest  in  and  con- 
cern for  the  problems  which  H.R.  1235 
would  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  male  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  consider  them- 
•selves  fairly  warned.    The  women  of  this 


country  have  been  unprotected  for  far 
too  long  from  the  danger  of  unsafe  cos- 
metics being  placed  on  the  market  with- 
out  adequate  testing.  All  consumers- 
not  just  women— are  endangered  by  un- 
safe  medical  devices  of  all  kinds,'  also 
marketed  without  the  necessity  for  ad- 
vance testing  for  safety,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  this  condition  to  continue. 

There  are  many  ether  features  of  H.R 
1235  which  deal  with  long-standing  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosme- 
tic Act  of  1938,  and  which  all  consumer 
groups  in  the  country  strongly  support 
Four  years  ago,  when  I  first  introduced 
H.R.  1235,  I  pleaded  with  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  get  behind  that  bill  as  an  admin- 
istration measure.  I  was  assured  by  the 
Secretary,  and  later  by  one  of  his  young 
emissaries,  that  the  administration  would 
act  expeditiously  to  promote  consumer 
legislation  of  this  kind,  although  I  was 
told  that  it  would  not  be  feasible,  for  some 
reason,  to  endorse  my  bill  as  such. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  administration 
bills,  in  almo.st  all  respects  similar  to  HR 
1235  v;ere  finally  sent  to  Congress.  By 
then,  it  was  too  late  to  get  action  on 
broad  legislation  in  the  87th  Congress, 
but  we  did— tlianks  to  tlie  thalidomide 
tragedy— succeed  in  passing  one  portion 
of  this  legislation,  dealing  only  with  pre- 
scription drugs. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  although  I  re- 
introduced H.R.  1235  and  although  Pres- 
ident Johnson  followed  President  Ken- 
nedy in  sending  to  Congress  a  consumer 
message  endorsing  most  of  the  same  pro- 
posals, nothing  was  done  on  any  phase 
of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

When  I  reintroduced  H.R.  1235  in  this 
Congress  on  January  4,  I  again  went  to 
see  the  Secretaiy  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  plead  for  administration 
assistance  and  support.  But,  as  Chair- 
man Harris  told  me  during  hearings  on 
H.R.  2,  there  has  not  yet  been  any  great 
show  of  interest  "downtown"  on  the 
broader  legislation.  A  young  man  came 
to  me  from  HEW  a  week  or  so  ago  to 
say  that  the  administration  has  not  lost 
interest  in  this  legislation— and  I  believe 
that.  But  where  is  the  push?  This  bill 
which  is  before  the  House  today,  H  R.  2, 
is  something  like  a  mustard  plaster  ap- 
plied to  the  ailing  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  It  serves  a  useful  purpose. 
But  we  have  to  enact  much,  more  than 
this  bill  in  order  to  strengthen  the  lav.' 
on  cons'inier  safety. 

I  know  that  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  the 
President's  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  strongly  endorses  and  sup- 
ports basic  reforms  in  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1235,  and  her  encourage- 
ment has  been  of  great  help  to  me. 

Where,  then,  is  the  foot  dragging  tak- 
ing place?  If  the  Department  cannot 
accept  or  agree  to  everything  in  H.R. 
123.5 — and  I  admit  that  there  are  some 
controversial  features  which  go  beyond 
administration  commitments  made  so 
far — then  why  can  it  not  suggest  changes 
or  amendments  in  this  bill— so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  the  job  of  rewriting  our 
terribly  out-of-date  consumer  statute? 

Unfortunately,  in  the  4  years  since  I 
first  introduced  H.R.  1235,  the  Depart- 
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ment  has  never  even  filed  ^  departmental 
Snort  on  it,  although  it  was  specifically 
reauested  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  both  of  the  last  two  Congresses, 
and  was  specifically  promised  to  me  4 
vears  ago  by  the  young  man  who  was 
sent  by  HEW  at  that  time,  to  tell  me 
that  HR.  1235  could  nolt  be  made  the 
administration  bill,  even  though  the  ad- 
ministration endorsed  mast  of  the  things 
in  it    The  report  has  never  been  filed. 

Mr  Chairman,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent obtained  in  the  House.  I  submit  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  testimony  I  gave 
on  February  10  on  H  R.  2,  In  that  state- 
ment, I  called  for  streng|,hening  of  H.R. 
2  in  a  number  of  important  respects,  and 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  'the  bill  as  now 
before  us  contains  these  added  provisions. 
The  Committee  on  IntetEtate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  donfe  a  good  job  in 
Improving  the  bill  to  provide  stronger 
enforcement  tools.  The  committee  and 
its  chairman  once  agaiin  deserve  the 
thanks  of  this  House  foi-  their  work  on 
legislation  to  protect  the  public  health. 

The  testimony  follows  i 
A  Serious  Gap  in  Ouk  LavJ$— But  Just  One 

OF  Many 
(Testimony  by  Congresswpman  Leonob  K. 
Sullivan  before  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conjimerce  on  legisla- 
tion to  tighten  controls  civer  habit-forming 
depressant  and  stimularji  drugs.  February 
10,1965)  !' 

Chairman  Harris  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  appreciate  tlils  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  this  molfning.  The  legis- 
lation you  are  considering  is  of  vital  im- 
portance—vital in  the  liteiral  sense  that  our 
lives  are  in  danger  from  the  continued  wide- 
spread illicit  traffic  in  barbiturates,  amphet- 
amines, and  the  related  ccjntral  nervous  sys- 
tem depressant,  or  stimiUant  drugs.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  hjead-on  crashes  on 
our  superhighways — where  a  car  or  truck 
will  suddenly  careen  across  the  median  strip 
and  plow  into  a  car  going  the  other  direc- 
tion, wiping  out  entire  falmilies — can  be  at- 
tributed to  more  than  jilst  fatigue  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  drivers.  As  the  work  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  dem- 
onstrated, illicit  sales  of  jthe  so-called  "pep 
piUs"  at  highway  stops  a^i  so  common  that 
the  use  of  such  drugs  corlstitutes  a  real  and 
present  danger  to  everyone  who  ventures 
out  on  a  highway. 

The  barbiturates  and  rtihe  amphetamines 
serve  very  useful  mediaal  purposes  when 
properly  used,  and  nothing  in  this  legislation, 
of  course,  would  interfere  with  the  doctor's 
freedom  of  action  in  preacribing  such  drugs 
or  with  the  patient's  opportunity  to  buy  them 
through  legitimate  chanitels.  But  when  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Foo<l  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration testified — as  he  did  before  this  com- 
mittee— that  probably  Wie-half  of  the  9 
billion  doses  of  barblturRtes  and  ampheta- 
mines manufactured  in  tlliis  country  in  1962 
ended  up  on  the  bootleg  market,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  compelled  by  our  responsi- 
bilities as  Members  of  Congress  to  wipe  out 
this  bootlegging  of  pills  which  are  major 
causes  of  highway  homicide,  which  also  serve 
as  handy-dandy  little  suicide  kits,  and  do-it- 
yourself  instruments  of  ,  mental  illness  and 
delinquency  among  youth. 

Of  course  you  are  not;  going  to  wipe  out 
all  traffic  in  instniments  of  homicide  and 
suicide  and  crime  no  m«tter  what  kind  of 
legislation  you  pass,  but  I  want  to  point 
out — before  someone  raiEes  the  question  of 
firearms  regulation  and  we  get  into  a  long 
and  emotional  controversy  on  a  completely 
different  issue — there  is  nothing  In  the  first 
amendment  about  the  right  of  the  public  to 


buy  any  kind  of  poison  they  want  to.  In 
fact,  we  have  many  laws— including  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act — which  severely  re- 
strict t  le  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
sale,  of  unsafe  products  in  commerce,  and 
we  have  other  laws  which  prohibit  the  illegal 
possession  of  narcotics  regardless  of  whether 
they  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 

We  must  stop  the  illegal  traffic  in  non- 
narcotic drugs  which  are  frequent  substitutes 
for  nr.rcotics  and  which  when  abused  are 
habit  forming  and  dangerous  not  Just  to  the 
user  but  to  the  public.  The  legislation  before 
you  will  go  far  toward  accomplishing  that 
purpose.  It  prohibits  unauthorized  posses- 
sion of  the  pills,  permits  surveillance  of  all 
stages  of  production  and  distribution,  and 
establishes  criminal  penalties  for  violators, 
particularly  for  sales  to  youths. 

stronger    provisions    in    H.R.    1235 

Commissioner  Larrick  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  certain  changes  which  he  would 
recommend  in  H.R.  2,  the  bill  introduced 
by  Chairman  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  sections  of 
H.R.  1235,  my  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  con- 
tains all  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2  on  con- 
trol of  the  dangerous  and  habit-forming  de- 
pressant and  stimulant  drugs,  and.  In  the 
respects  cited  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, also  contains  language  covering 
most  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Larrick. 

For   instance,  my   bill   permits  seizure  of 
any  drugs   for  which  there  are  not  proper 
records  as  required  under  the  proposed  law. 
There  are  safeguards  in  the  bill  to  protect 
legitimate   manufacturers,   wholesalers,  and 
retailers,  of  course,  but  the  burden  of  proof 
would  be  placed  upon  them  to  prove  legal 
ownership    of    any    drugs    for    which    they 
failed  to  keep  proper  records.     Under  sucli 
tight  restrictions,  I  cannot  imagine  half  of 
the  annual  production  of  9  billion  doses  dis- 
appearing out  of  legitimate  trade  channels. 
H.R.   2   would   extend  to  Food   and  Drug 
officials    the   right   to   carry   firearms   under 
certain  circumstances  in  the  administration 
of  this  new  section  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.     H.R.  1235  would  go  further, 
as  Commissioner  Larrick  urged,  and  give  such 
officials  the  powers  not  only  to  execute  and 
serve   arrest  warrants,   and   execute   seizure 
by  process  issued  pursuant  to  libel;  but  also 


(a)  Make  arrests  without  warrant  for  of- 
fenses under  this  legislation  "if  the  offense  Is 
committed  in  the  officer's  or  employee's  pres- 
ence or  if  he  has  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  person  so  arrested  has  committed, 
or  Is  committing,  such  offense"; 

(b)  Make,  prior  to  Institution  of  libel  pro- 
ceedings, "seizure  of  drugs,  containers,  or 
conveyances  If  such  drugs,  containers,  or 
conveyances  are,  or  If  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  they  are,  subject  to 
seizure  and  condemnation"  under  the  law, 
provided  however  that  libel  proceedings  be 
Instituted    Immediately    thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  very  strong  powers, 
but  they  are  not  excessive;  they  are  similar  to 
the  powers  now  held  by  alcohol  tax  agents 
and  by  narcotics  agents.  In  the  case  of  habit- 
forming  dangerous  drugs  so  widely  boot- 
legged, we  are  dealing  with  criminal  syndi- 
cates and  hoodlums.  Without  such  powers, 
the  evidence  can  quickly  disappear  before 
warrants  and  libels  can  be  Issued. 

FOOD,    drug,    and    cosmetic    ACT    NEEDS    MAJOR 
OVERHAUL 

My  purpose  In  coming  here  this  morning 
is  not  Just  to  suggest  the  substitution  of  the 
stronger  provisions  of  section  6  of  H.R.  1235 
for  H.R.  2,  as  a  tighter  bill  and  more  Inclusive 
in  fighting  bootlegging  of  these  dangerous 
drugs.    I  am  even  more  brash  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  Introduced  this  bar- 
biturate-amphetamine control  legislation 
more  than  4  years  ago.  so  I  am  very  anxious  to 
see  such  legislation  become  law.    I  know  that 


the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  also  been 
a  sponsor  of  such  legislation  for  a  number  of 
years.  But,  we  both  recognize — and  I  hope  all 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  also  rec- 
ognize—that the  situation  with  regard  to 
these  dangerous  mind-affecting  drugs,  while 
very  serious,  is  only  one  of  a  whole  series  of 
important  problems  which  now  exist  In  the 
administration  of  effective  food,  drug,  and 
cosmetic  regulation. 

We  have  put  a  lot  of  blowout  patches  on 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  over 
the  years,  but  the  act  itself  needs  a  major 
overhaul.  Instead,  we  have  usually  taken  up 
one  issue  at  a  time,  one  Congress  at  a  time. 
In  1954,  we  passed  the  bill  on  pesticides,  but 
nothing  was  done  on  cosmetics,  or  on  food 
additives,  or  about  other  glaring  gaps  In  the 
law. 

In  1958,  we  passed  a  Food  Additives  Act, 
but  again  did  nothing  about  cosmetics  safety, 
or  any  of  the  other  deficiencies  in  the  act. 

In   1960,  when  the   lipstick   makers  came 
rushing  In  for  help,  we  quickly  passed  the 
Color  Additives  Act,  requiring  that  all  color- 
ing matter  in  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics  (ex- 
cept hair  dye  colors)   be  proved  safe  before 
being  used,  but  to  this  day  we  have  done  not 
a  single  thing  to  assure  the  pretesting  for 
safety  of  any  other  ingredient  In  cosmetics. 
In  1962,  under  circumstances  I  do  not  have 
to  recall  for  this  committee — which  worked  a 
legislative  miracle  in  getting  the  legislation 
through    under   tremendous   difficulties — we 
closed  the  major  loopholes  in  the  clearance 
of  prescription  drugs  following  the  thalido- 
mide disclosures,  but  once  again  we  did  noth- 
ing   about    cosmetics,    or    barbiturates    and 
arnphetamlnes,  or  therapeutic  devices  or  any 
of  the  other  major  loopholes  in  the  basic  act 
which   the   Secretary   of   Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Commissioner  of  FDA 
have  repeatedly  deplored.     I  included  these 
things   In  my  omnibus  bill  as  long  ago  as 
1961.    The  chairman  of  this  committee  also 
proposed  many  of  these  things  In  legislation 
he  also  introduced  In  the  87th  Congress. 

I  Introduced  an  omnibus  bill  in  1961  after 
having    introduced    separate    bills    on    cos- 
metics in  four  previous  Congresses,  when  I 
became   convinced   we   were   proceeding  too 
slowly  by  taking  up  only  one  phase  of  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  each  2-year 
term  of  Congress.    This  is  our  basic  consumer 
protection  statute.    It  is  27  years  old.    Many 
provisions  of  It  are  obsolete.    Some  sections 
were  bad  27  years  ago,  and  are  worse  today. 
Yet  we  have  approached  this  vast  problem 
a  nibble  at  a  time,  a  Congress  at  a  time,  even 
conceding  that  some  of  the  acts  which  you 
have  sponsored  in  these  past   10  years,  Mr. 
Chairman,    have   been    very   important   and 
very  sizable  bites  Indeed.     But  we  haven't 
ever  done  since  1938  the  kind  of  Job  done  by 
this  committee  27  years  ago— that  is,  take 
a  good,  hard  look  at  the  entire  act  on  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and  weed  out  the  ob- 
solete  portions  and  replace  them  with  ef- 
fective   provisions   which   truly   protect   the 
consumer   In   today's  economy    rather   than 
that  of  27  years  ago.  when  technology  and 
marketing  were  far  different. 


MAY  BE  ONLY  CHANCE  TO  AMEND  ACT  IN  THIS 
CONGRESS 

In  my  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
RECORD  on  January  26  I  spelled  out  these 
necessarv  and  long  overdue  changes,  as  called 
for  m  UR.  1235.  In  that  statement,  I  went 
into  detail  on  all  of  the  provisions  of  my 
omnibus  bill,  and  the  reasons  why  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public,  and  the  Interests 
of  all  consumers,  require  passage  of  an  omni- 
bus bill  such  as  HH.  1235,  rather  than  an- 
other piecemeal  approach  as   in  H.R.  2. 

My  plea  is  this:  Please  extend  the  scope 
of  these  hearings  to  Include  all  phases  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  requiring 
Improvement  and  amendment.  You  have 
made  a  fine,  early  start  in  this  Congress  on 
a  most  important  aspect  of  the  problem.    But 
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I  am  fearful  that  If  we  pass  H.R.  2  by  itself, 
that  may  be  the  only  part  of  the  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  we  can  get  to  in  this  Con- 
gress. For  I  am  mindful  of  the  heavy  legis- 
lative responsibilities  of  this  committee  in 
so  many  other  fields — transportation,  avia- 
tion, natural  gas,  power,  the  Public  Health 
Service  program,  railroad  retirement,  com- 
munications, the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies, and  the  fact  that  once  you  put  this  one 
aspect  of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
behind  you,  the  press  of  hearings  on  other 
Issues  may  make  it  impossible  to  go  back 
to  this  subject.  At  the  pace  which  has  been 
followed  in  the  past,  it  may  be  years  before 
we  can  complete  action  on  such  major  loop- 
holes in  the  law  as  those  applying  to: 

1.  Therapeutic  devices,  which  can  be  mar- 
keted today  without  proof  of  safety  and 
without  proof  of  effectivenes  and  which,  in 
many  instances,  are  tools  for  the  victimiza- 
tion of  the  elderly  and  sick,  as  Senator  Wil- 
liams' committee  on  the  aging  reported  Just 
last  week; 

2.  Cosmetics,  which  can  also  be  marketed 
without  prior  clearance  for  safety,  except  in- 
sofar as  the  coloring  matter  is  concerned 
(and  in  the  case  of  hair  dyes,  the  colors  can 
be  virulently  dangerous  Just  so  long  as  the 
label  points  out  they  may  not  be  safe  for 
some  people  to  use) ; 

3.  Worthless  dietary  foods,  another  major 
source  of  defrauding  the  elderly  and  ill; 

4.  Pactory  inspection  for  foods,  non- 
prescription drugs,  and  cosmetics:  The  same 
loopholes  in  these  fields  which  we  closed  for 
prescription  drugs  in  the  Kefauver-Harrls 
Act  of  1962; 

5.  Deceptive  labeling  and  packaging:  The 
public  is  really  becoming  aroused  over  the 
tricks  which  can  be  perpetrated  under  the 
present  law.  I  firmly  believe  that  If  we  do 
not  solve  this  problem  through  the  non-con- 
trpverslal  features  of  section  2  of  H.R.  1235, 
you  will  soon  be  faced  with  tremendous  de- 
mand for  much  more  stringent  regulation: 

6.  Cautionary  labeling  of  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics:  Now  exempt  under  the  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  so  that  no 
Information  need  be  supplied  on  possible 
dangerous  uses  or  misapplications,  or  on  first 
aid  steps  to  be  followed  In  case  of  mishap  or 
accidental  ingestion,  particularly  by  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  many  other  changes  in  the  basic 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  called 
for  by  H.R.  1235.  including  a  proposed  ban 
on  Interstate  commerce  in  flavored  or  sweet- 
ened aspirin,  a  major  cause  of  accidental 
poisoning  of  children  under  5.  In  extend- 
ing my  remarks.  I  will  list  all  of  these  pro- 
visions. But  for  right  now,  I  fervently  ask 
that  you  expand  your  hearings  on  H.R.  2  to 
Include  all  phases  of  the  act,  and  give  our 
consumers  the  first  real  top-to-bottom  re- 
view in  27  years  of  the  many  deficiencies 
in  this  statute. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  continuing  in- 
terest and  the  tremendous  and  vast 
amount  of  work  she  has  done  on  this 
subject  and  subjects  related  thereto  af- 
fecting the  consumers  of  this  country. 

We  on  the  committee  and  in  the  Con- 
gress know  of  her  interest  not  only  in  the 
field  of  drug  abuse  and  controls,  such 
as  we  have  under  consideration  here,  but 
in  the  omnibus  bill  which  she  has  intro- 
duced and  to  which  she  has  referred, 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

The  distinguished  gentlewoman  has 
made    an   outstanding   contribution   in 
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this  field,  and  we  owe  her  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  last 
Congress  she  also  was  interested  in  the 
field,  and  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  in  the  87th  Congress  not 
only  a  bill  on  drugs  and  drug  controls, 
but  also  an  amendment  to  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Act  relating  to  cosmetics,  on  which 
as  the  gentlewoman  will  recall  we  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings.  It  was  a 
highly  controversial  proposition.  Be- 
cause of  the  keen  interest  and  the  con- 
troversial aspects  of  the  bill,  we  were 
unable  to  accomplish  the  purposes  which 
were  originally  sought  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri. 

In  the  health  message  this  year,  the 
President  did  include  a  request  for  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  cosmetics,  as  the 
gentlewoman  knows.  Thus  far  we  have 
not  received  me  legislation  from  down- 
town to  carry  out  each  phase  of  the  rec- 
ommendation, but  I  assume  in  due  time 
it  will  be  introduced,  then  the  committee 
can  get  to  it.  When  hearings  are  held, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  come  back  to  the 
committee  and  continue  her  determined 
efforts  in  this  field. 

I  compliment  the  gentlewoman,  and  I 
thank  her  for  the  testimony  she  has 
given  before  the  Committee  and  the  con- 
tributions she  has  made  for  which  we  all 
owe  her  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  know  he  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive, but  I  am  going  to  start  a  little  pri- 
vate fire  under  the  bill  at  the  White 
House  to  see  if  we  can  get  this  accom- 
plished in  shorter  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay]. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2. 

For  several  years  now  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  scientific  and  medical 
journals  have  carried  articles  on  danger- 
ous drugs.  These  articles  have  reported 
on  the  tragic  effects  resulting  from  abuse 
of  these  drugs,  the  connection  between 
drug  abuse  and  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  rising  crime  rate,  and  the  dangerous 
potentialities  of  the  so-called  tranquil- 
izer drugs.  Most  of  us  recall  the  recent 
newspaper  publicity  about  the  two  West 
Virginia  teenagers  who  went  on  a  wild 
crime  spree  through  the  South.  While 
under  the  influence  of  amphetamine 
drugs,  which  act  as  a  stimulant  on  the 
central  nervous  system,  these  boys  bru- 
tally murdered  a  responsible  business- 
man who  offered  them  a  ride  and 
wrapped  his  nude  body  in  a  roll  of  wall- 
paper in  an  abandoned  house  in  Geor- 
gia. Because  of  the  drugs  the  boys  will 
die  in  the  electric  chair. 

Last  summer,  six  Chicagoans  were  ar- 
rested for  the  murder  of  a  town  marshal 
in  Downey,  Idaho.  According  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  Chicago's  American  last  July, 
the  6  left  Chicago  on  a  5-State  crime 
spree  stealing  50  cars  and  committing  70 
burglaries.  All  six  constantly  took  pep 
pills  while  on  their  rampage.  The  mar- 
shal, a  father  of  five,  was  shot  down 
when  he  surprised  them  burglarizing  a 
county  store.    One  of  these  six  hood- 
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lums  is  the  son  of  a  respected  Chicago 
police  sergeant. 

The  July  23.  1964,  issue  of  Chicago's 
American  carried  an  article  by  Michael 
McGovern  describing  the  ease  with  which 
pep  pills  can  be  bought  in  Chicago  es- 
pecially  from  druggists.  The  list  of  arti- 
cles of  this  type  is  endless.  The  Galla- 
tin, Tenn..  City  News  of  April  13 
1961,  carried  a  story  of  the  seizure  of  over 
14,000  depressant  and  stimulant  pills  and 
the  destruction  of  a  local  bootleg  drug 
ring  by  police.  The  September  16,  i960 
edition  of  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Evening 
News  tells  of  the  arrest  of  four  teenagers 
who  were  selliog  stolen  "goof balls"  to 
other  teenagers.  About  10,000  pills  were 
involved  here.  The  arrest  of  a  man  un- 
lawfully handling  several  thousand  am- 
phetamine tablets  was  reported  in  the 
Jacksonville.  Pla.,  Florida  Times-Union 
on  May  13.  1961.  The  February  7. 1963 
edition  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  re- 
ported the  arrest  of  a  druggist  and  a  bar- 
tender who  were  believed  to  be  supplying 
teenagers  with  amphetamines.  The  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  Citizen-Journal,  dated 
July  7,  1962.  told  the  story  of  a  16-year- 
old  girl  police  found  wandering  aimlessly 
through  the  streets,  clad  only  in  a  blouse 
Subsequent  investigation  led  to  the  ar- 
rest of  14  juveniles  and  adults.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  adults  were  supplying 
young  girls  with  whisky  and  ampheta- 
mines during  the  course  of  wild  sex 
parties. 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  of  July 
7,  1962,  quoted  the  family  of  two  young 
cousins  as  blaming  the  boys'  habituation 
to  amphetamines  for  their  murdering 
two  innocent  persons.  The  cracking  of  a 
dope  ring  which  involved  100  children 
at  the  Glen  Burnie.  Md..  high  school  was 
reported  in  the  July  10.  1962,  Baltimore 
News-Post.  According  to  this  article, 
police  confiscated  at  least  8,000  pep  pills. 
The  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1962.  reported  the  arrest  of 
two  service  station  attendants  who  were 
supplying  local  high  school  students  with 
amphetamines.  Fifty-two  thousand  am- 
phetamine tablets  were  involved  when 
local  police  arrested  a  man  and  his  wife 
in  Gardena.  Calif.,  for  violation  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
These  arrests  were  reported  in  the  Gar- 
dena Valley  News  on  May  14,  1964.  The 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  Union  of  July  30, 1964, 
carried  a  story  of  a  20-year-old  ampheta- 
mine and  barbiturate  user  who  was  con- 
victed of  murdering  his  mother  and  crip- 
pled 12-year-old  sister  with  a  rock  and 
baseball  bat.  On  August  16.  1964,  the 
Nashville  Termessean  ran  an  article  on 
the  use  of  amphetamines  by  college  stu- 
dents. A  correction  officer  trainee  at  the 
California  Institution  for  Men  in  Chine, 
Calif.,  was  arrested  for  supplying  barbit- 
urate tablets  to  inmates  accordiiig  to  an 
article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1964.  Many  of  us  are  aware  of 
last  fall's  CBS  reports  on  the  Walter 
Cronkite  television  program  which  re- 
ported how  a  bogus  corporation  was  set 
up  through  which  vast  amounts  of  barbit- 
urates and  amphetamines  were  ordered 
without  trouble.  Although  this  fake 
company  paid  only  slightly  over  $600  for 
these  drugs  their  black  market  value  was 
estimated  at  $250,000  to  $500,000. 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  reports  of  the  horrible  conse- 
Quences  resulting  from  abuse  of  readily 
available  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs. 

Popular  magazines  have  also  reported 
on  these  dangers.  An  article  by  Robert 
Goldman  entitled  "Instant  Happiness" 
appeared  in  the  October  1963  issue  of 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  This  well-written 
article  points  out  the  daJigers  involved 
in  the  norunedical  use  of  LSD-25,  tran- 
quilizers, barbiturates,  and  ampheta- 
mines. Mr.  Goldman  concludes  that  far 
too  many  Americans  go  thi-ough  life  look- 
ing for  an  emotional  crutch,  and  they 
find  it  in  these  drugs.  The  January  3, 
1964,  issue  of  Time  magazine,  in  its 
"Medicine"  section  discusses  the  deadly 
combination  of  alcohol  and  barbiturates 
and  how  the  two  combined  can  kill  an 
unsuspecting  person. 

LSD-25  and  the  scandal  at  Harvard 
University  was  thoroughly  discussed  in 
Noah  Gordon's  article  "The  Hallucino- 
genic Drug  Cult."  which  appeared  in  the 
Reporter  of  August  15,  1963.  Two  crack- 
pot professors  at  Harvard  who  were 
giving  the  dangerously  potent  LSD-25  to 
undergraduate  students  formed  a  group 
called  the  International  Federation  of 
Internal  Freedom.  The  organization  is 
engaged  in  disseminating  information 
about  the  "wonderful"  properties  of  this 
drug  among  college  students.  It  is  also 
indicated  that  this  association  of  warped 
individuals  has  been  involved  in  the  il- 
legal distribution  of  the  drug.  Many  of 
the  young  students  who  participated  in 
drug  "sessions"  had  to  undergo  psychi- 
atric care.  One  student  told  of  sex  orgies 
taking  place  while  the  group  was  still 
under  the  drug's  effects.  Another  stu- 
dent kept  a  journal  during  these  "ses- 
sions."  He  is  reported  to  have  said : 

Later  I  read  it  and  it  was  horrible.  People 
were  tearing  each  other  apart.  Also,  I  felt 
1  was  reading  the  worst  jjornography  I  ever 
read.  ' 

Still  other  students  txjld  psychiatrists 
of  participating  in  homosexual  activity 
while  under  the  influence  of  this  drug. 
This  article  tells  of  another  student  who 
took  one  of  these  drugs  and  for  2  whole 
days  thought  that  he  was  only  6  inches 
tall.  During  this  period  he  was  entirely 
helpless  and  had  to  be  cared  for  by 
friends.  It  is  absolutely  shocking  that 
such  things  could  go  on  at  a  vmiversity 
with  Harvard's  reputation.  If  these 
things  happened  there,  what  is  going  on 
at  all  of  the  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  country?  The 
sooner  we  pass  H.R.  2  and  put  an  end  to 
this  type  of  thing  the  better  off  the  coun- 
try will  be. 

The  scientific  and  medical  literature 
has  carried  many  articles  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  the  so-called  tranquilizers. 
The  Science  News  Letter  of  January  30, 
1965,  warned  of  the  tendency  of  several 
widely  prescribed  tranquilizers  to  cause 
addiction.  As  far  back  as  December  9, 
I960,  the  toxicity  of  meprobamate — 
Miltown,  Equanil — was  discussed  in  the 
Medical  Letter  on  Drugs  and  Therapeu- 
tics. Drs.  McKown,  Verhulst,  and  Cro- 
thy,  all  members  of  USPHS's  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Poison  Control  Cen- 
ters, stated  in  the  August  10,  1963,  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association 


that  "it  becomes  evident  that  the  pop- 
ularity of  tranquilizers  as  suicidal  agents 
must  now  rival  that  of  barbiturates." 
An  article  by  Drs.  Schremly  and  Solomon 
appearing  in  the  189th  volume  of  Jour- 
nal of  American  Medical  Association, 
1964;  reported  on  a  study  conducted  at 
the  Boston,  Mass..  City  Hospital.  Al- 
most one-half  of  the  drug  abusers  and 
addicts  reported  used  the  drugs  covered 
by  H  R.  2.  The  others  abused  narcotics. 
Dr.  Joel  Fort  in  the  16th  volume  of  the 
Bulletin  on  Narcotics.  1964,  and  Dr. 
Ernest  Hamburger  in  the  189th  volume 
of  Journal  of  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1964,  stated  that  tranquilizers,  like 
barbiturates,  can  cause  tolerance  and 
psychic  and  physical  dependence. 

The  few  articles  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  by  no  means  all  that  have  appeared 
in  the  past  few  years.  Many  other  publi- 
cations have  carried  stories  showing  the 
need  for  a  bill  like  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to 
vote  the  passage  of  this  urgently  needed 
piece  of  legislation.  To  my  mind,  the 
time  is  long  since  overdue.  But  now  that 
we  have  the  opportunity,  let  us  end  this 
horrible  traffic  in  human  misery  and  per- 
version. This  great  body  will  do  the 
Nation  a  real  service  by  passing  H.R.  2. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.    I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.     I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  statement.    I 
agree  entirely  with  what  he  has  said. 

I  am  happy  that  my  experiences  in 
Cambridge  were  not  comparable  to  those 
the  gentleman  has  described. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  on 
the  speech  that  he  has  made.  I  agree 
with  him  thoroughly  and  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  objects  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  want  also  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris],  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  for  bringing  this  im- 
portant bill  to  the  floor  for  passage. 

At  the  same  time.  I  know  that  mem- 
bers of  the  commitcee  will  not  object 
if  I  say  a  word  of  praise  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut  in 
the  other  body.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
who  has  been  working  in  this  legislative 
field  for  some  4  years  and  who  success- 
fully carried  legislation  of  this  type 
through  the  other  body  last  year.  Sen- 
ator DoDD's  subcommittee  has  made 
studies  of  this  critical  problem  which 
plagues  our  adolescents,  and  his  work, 
when  added  to  that  of  the  distinguished 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, has  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
unanimous  support  which  H.R.  2  finds 
here  today. 

I  was  struck  by  the  quotations  of  Har- 
vard professors  and  students  which  the 
gentlemen  from  North  Carolina  just  gave 
us.  I  am  happy  that  nothing  of  this 
type  occurred  in  Cambridge  when  I  was 
a  student  there. 

Like  the  gentlemen,  I  read  some  of 
these  statements  when  they  were  first 
issued  and  I  was  shocked,  as  he  has  been. 
If  this  legislation  should  make  such 
puerile  experimentation  impossible,  this 
alone  would  justify  its  passage. 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  look 
into  the  mirror  of  my  mind.  I  see  re- 
flected the  bright,  shining,  and  happy 
faces  of  teenagers  I  know  and  have 
known,  some  of  them  close  to  my  own 
family.  I  see  too.  the  many  pitfalls 
that  can  take  the  brightness  from  their 
faces  and  erase  their  happiness  and  that 
of  their  loved  ones.  Certain  of  these  pit- 
falls carmot  be  avoided;  I  am  thinking 
now  in  terms  of  disease.  We.  however, 
as  protectors  of  our  youth,  can  do  much 
to  assure  that  the  danger  inherent  in 
such  exposures  are  minimized,  and  we, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  do  these  things. 
We  immunize,  inoculate,  and  counsel 
and  advise,  and  we  are  rewarded  for  our 
efforts  by  a  measure  of  success  in  keep- 
ing the  bloom,  the  shine,  and  the  happi- 
ness in  our  children's  faces. 

The  efforts  manifest  here  today  indi- 
cate our  acknowledgement  that  another 
pitfall,  a  threat  to  the  well-being  and 
security  of  our  youth,  has  reared  its  ugly 
head.  In  the  past,  ofttimes,  people  have 
ignored  controversial,  abnormal,  and 
antisocial  behavior  until  it  created  a  ma- 
jor crisis.  Then  society  has  acted,  per- 
haps better  described  as  reacted,  in  haste 
to  eliminate  the  evil,  to  strike  down  the 
threat,  and  the  steps  taken  have  not  al- 
ways been  wise,  or  practical,  or  realistic, 

1  am  happy  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
bill  before  this  House  today  does  not  fall 
into  the  category  I  have  just  cited.    H.R. 

2  is  well  conceived,  well  designed,  clearly 
thought  out,  and  necessary  to  support 
our  family  efforts  in  fighting  the  insidi- 
ous onslaught  of  the  pep  pill  and  goof 
ball  threat  to  our  society.  This  legisla- 
tion, in  section  7,  directly  and  positively 
provides  for  ample  penalties  to  those 
who,  for  the  sake  of  money  or  other  self- 
ish gain,  prey  upon  our  youth  by  induc- 
ing them  to  take  a  few  pills  for  kicks. 

Numerous  lurid  and  disgusting  cases 
have  occurred.  Rather  than  list  them, 
I  would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  more 
and  briefly  sum  up  the  end  result  of  the 
injudicious  and  illegal  traffic  in  these  de- 
pressant and  stimulating  dmgs  as  they 
effect  OUT  American  youth.  In  addition 
to  the  traumatic  and  debilitating  effect 
they  have  on  the  physical,  moral,  and 
mental  qualities  of  the  teenage  users, 
they  have  a  far  reaching  and  costly  ef- 
fect on  society.  These  losses  are  both 
direct  and  indirect;  the  former  exempli- 
fied by  automobile  accidents  and  by  the 
increasing  cost  of  crime;  the  latter  by 
school  dropouts,  suicides,  accidental 
deaths,  pregnancies  out  of  wedlock,  and 
by  sexual  deviations  and  other  sexual 
crimes.  A  particularly  tragic  outcome, 
in  many  instances,  is  the  transposition 
that  individual  youths  make  when  they 
switch  from  the  amphetamines  and  bar- 
biturates to  the  hard  narcotics. 

Please  note  that  illegal  use  of  goof 
balls  and  pep  pills  knows  no  boundaries: 
they  are  found  in  large  communities  and 
small  communities,  and  in  rich  commu- 
nities and  in  poor  communities.  There- 
fore, if  we  earnestly  wish  to  keep  the 
bloom  of  innocent  youth  on  our  young 
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I>eople,  and  I  am  convinced  we  do,  we 
have  two  courses  of  action  we  must 
take — first,  as  responsible  family  heads 
we  must  continue  to  provide  guidance  to 
our  young,  and  second,  as  Members  of 
this  Congress,  we  must  band  together 
and  act  favorably  on  this  most  important 
bill  that  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  our 
able  Chairman  for  the  clear  and  force- 
ful maimer  in  which  he  has  presented 
this  drug  abuse  bill  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port. He  has  held  long  and  careful 
hearings,  and  I  think  our  committee  has 
come  out  with  a  bill  we  can  all  support. 
It  is  neither  too  harsh:  nor  too  easy. 
But  it  does  set  up  specific  controls  over 
the  distribution  of  these  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  establish  and  require  that  full  records 
be  kept,  and  reports  made  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  drugs.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  likewise  is  to  be 
commended  for  their  leadership  in  pro- 
posing more  rigid  controls  over  these 
drugs. 

All  the  laws  in  the  world,  however, 
will  not  compensate  for  the  dependence 
we  have  developed  for  too  many  pills  and 
drugs.  Modern  medicine  and  science 
has  given  us  the  greatest  medicine  of  all 
ages.  We  are  indebted  to  these  men  of 
science  who  have  eliminated  so  many 
dreaded  diseases  in  our  time.  We  are 
indeed  fortunate  people  that  so  many 
wonderful  drugs  are  available  to  protect 
our  national  health. 

But  we,  as  a  people,  have  become  sort 
of  pill  happy,'  in  too  many  instances. 
Gone  is  the  day — perhaps  wisely — when 
our  medicine  chest  consisted  of  a  few 
aspirins,  a  bottle  of  Vicks  Vaporub  or 
Mentholatum.  a  bottle  of  castor  oil.  and 
a  small  vial  of  iodine  or  monkey  blood. 
To  round  it  out.  all  we  needed  was  a  bit 
of  cotton  and  adhesive  tape,  and  our 
mothers  could  fix  any  hurt  or  illness. 
Now.  though,  we  must  have  a  hundred 
pills  for  every  ailment — real  or  imagi- 
nary. We  abuse  our  bodies  and  our 
minds,  with  the  full  reliance  on  the 
wonder  drugs  which  will  erase  any  viola- 
tion we  might  have  committed.  We  in- 
sist that  the  doctors  give  us  a  special  pill 
to  cure  all  ills;  and  the  doctors,  often  to 
please  and  humor  us,  prescribes  a  quick 
cure.  Our  medicine  chest  looks  like  a 
wholesale  druggist  bargain  counter.  Our 
social  status  is  measured  by  the  quan- 
tity of  special  pills  we  possess.  We  have 
a  pill  to  pick  us  up — or  let  us  down;  and 
sometimes  we  have  both  pills  working 
on  the  other — and  on  us — at  the  same 
time.  No  wonder  our  nervous  system  is 
as  restless  as  a  windshield  wiper. 

Of  course,  these  pills  all  have  their 
place  and  we  should  be  thankful  that  our 
laboratories  have  made  them  available. 
But.  we  also  must  realize  what  we  are 
doing  to  our  naftonal  health.  The  abuse 
we  have  "kllowed  to  develop  on  these  two 
medicines — barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines— is  one  example  of  the  overuse  or 
overdependence  on  the  various  wonder 
drugs.  This  law  will  help  to  control  the 
distribution  of  these  pills. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do,  however,  is 
put  on  a  campaign  to  reeducate  the  pub- 
lic to  the  dangers  of  carelessly  or  need- 
lessly consuming   too  many   pills.    We 


ought  to  teach  our  children  that  there  is 
danger  in  taking  these  happy  pills. 
What  can  be  considered  a  lark  might 
tm-n  into  a  tragedy.  And  we  could  all 
heed  this  advice  ourselves. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  schools,  all  news 
media,  the  medical  profession  and  lab- 
oratories, parents  in  particular  and  the 
public  generally,  will  view  with  alarm 
any  overindulgence  of  the  happy  pills. 
This  might  be  the  best  thing  that  can 
come  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Van  Deerlin]. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
The  legislation  we  are  considering  here 
today  has  been  carefully  designed  to  serve 
a  very  special  and  urgent  need.  This 
need  is  not  one  that  is  limited  to  my  com- 
munity and  State.  This  is  a  need  of  all 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  a  need  to 
which  we  must  respond  unanimously, 
and  without  delay. 

We  have  ample  evidence  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  drug  abuse  problem.  The 
evidence  is  staggering.  Almost  daily. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  story  unfolds. 

This  is  a  story  of  violence  and  crime. 

It  is  a  story  of  misery  and  heartbreak. 

It  is  a  story  of  a  type  of  antisocial  be- 
havior which  can  destroy  the  youth  of 
America. 

My  real  concern,  however,  is  not  to 
echo  the  almost  unanimous  agreement 
which  I  sense  in  this  body  concerning  the 
need  for  new  controls  to  combat  the  pub- 
lic health  problems  stemming  from  abuse 
with  these  drugs. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
satisfy  myself,  without  any  reservation, 
that  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
here  today  will  adequately  respond  to 
this  need. 

I  have  searched  for  many  answers  in 
reviewing  House  Resolution  2. 

Does  this  legislation  recognize  and  re- 
spond to  the  need  for  regulating  not  only 
interstate,  but  also  intrastate  commerce 
in  these  drugs?     The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Does  this  legislation  spell  out.  with 
unimpeachable  clarity,  what  a  stimu- 
lant or  depressant  drug  is,  thus  provid- 
ing for  direct  and  unchallenged  enforce- 
ment?  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Does  the  legislation  recognize  that 
these  drugs  are  valuable  thei-apeutic 
agents  and,  as  such,  can  be  legitimately 
possessed  and  used  as  prescribed  by  a 
physician?    The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Does  the  legislation  call  for  extraordi- 
nary precautions  to  prevent  these  drugs 
from  getting  into  the  black  market?  The 
answer  is  "Yes,"  and  I  would  like  to  add 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  recordkeeping  provisions  of  this  bill 
provide  for  a  concerted  attack  against 
the  evil  at  all  levels,  and  will  control 
effectively  every  step  in  the  distribution 
process  from  manufacturer  to  consumer. 

Does  the  legislation  recognize  that 
from  time  to  time  certain  substances 
will  be  found  to  have  a  potential  for 
abuse  because  of  their  depressant  or 
stimulant  effect  on  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  as  such  should  be  subject 
to  the  controls  of  this  bill  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  the  case  with  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates?  The  answer  is  "Yes," 
and  here  again  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


like  to  compliment  the  authors  of  this 
legislation,  and  committee  members,  of 
both  majority  and  minority,  for  the  care 
and  fairness  they  have  shown  in  spell- 
ing  out  the  procedures  under  which 
drugs  can  in  the  future  be  placed  under 
control  of  the  act. 

Does  the  legislation  recognize  the 
necessity  to  penalize  severely  the  de- 
plorable practice  of  illegal  drug  sales  to 
juveniles?  The  answer  is  "Yes."  In- 
creased  penalties  are  provided  and 
should  help  to  deter  an  illegal  sale  by  an 
adult  to  a  juvenile — and  thus  to  hit  the 
illegal  traffic  at  its  most  despicable  point. 

Does  the  legislation  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  counterfeit  drugs  in  the  same 
firm  manner  in  which  it  approaches  the 
hazards  incident  to  drug  abuse?  The 
answer  is  "Yes."  Here  again.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, regulation  will  be  pursued  whether 
the  drugs  are  in  interstate  commerce  or 
not. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  this 
legislation  strengthen  the  enforcement 
powers  of  the  Federal  agency  in  dealing 
with  these  problems?  Specifically,  does 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  have, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  all  the 
authority  it  needs  for  proper  enforce- 
ment? Once  again,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
This  legislation  grants  FDA  inspectors 
the  power  to  arrest  with  and  without 
warrants,  to  execute  seizures  with  and 
without  libels  of  infonnation,  and  to 
carry  firearms  when  conducting  inspec- 
tions and  investigations  relating  to  these 
dinjgs.  Provisions  also  have  been  made  to 
seize  and  condemn  the  machinery  and 
equipment  used  in  the  illegal  manufac- 
ture of  these  drugs. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  can  be  satisfied  that  the  vital  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  adequate  in  all  respects, 
and  should  serve  well  to  meet  the  grave 
threat  posed  by  the  uncontrolled  abuse 
of  dangerous  drugs. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing 
I  would  like  to  provide  a  few  words  of 
caution.  I  have  spoken  to  the  scope  of 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  ade- 
quate as  written.  We  can,  however, 
seriously  jeopardize  the  objectives  of  the 
bill  if  we  permit  special-interest  groups 
to  whittle  away  at  the  basic  strengths 
of  the  legislation  with  the  sharp  knives 
of  concession  and  exemptive  language. 

If  this  drug  abuse  problem  is  to  be 
solved,  it  must  be  solved  with  a  strong, 
uncompromising  law.  To  enact  such  a 
law,  we  cannot  favor  one  group  or  one 
special  interest  over  our  duty  to  protect 
the  interests  of  all  citizens. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  that  further  tighten- 
ing of  regulations  will  be  needed  to  close 
a  gap  in  control  of  drugs  consigned  for 
delivery  to  foreign  buyers.  Many  such 
shipments  find  their  way  into  the  illegal 
market  after  leaving  a  bondeu  ware- 
house— never  reaching  the  international 
border. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  health  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  Congress.  On  July 
15  of  last  year.  President  Johnson  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  the  full  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
illegal  trafiBc  in  drugs,  and  the  prevention 
of  drug  abuse. 
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I  find  it  particularly  encouraging,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  giving  this  mat- 
ter high  priority  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chaii^an,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this '  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tftfere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  became  convinced  a  num- 
ber of  yeararago,  when  J  served  on  a 
special  Waj^^"^  Means  Subcommittee 
looking  intotTie  drug  problem,  that  the 
illegal  sales  of  sedatives  and  stimulants 
constituted  a  growing  problem  which  re- 
quired Federal  legislation  because  of  its 
national  nature.  I  joined  then  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  designed  to  regulate 
more  closely  the  sales  of  barbiturates. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  join  in  the 
support  of  the  bill  before  us  today  estab- 
lishing special  controls  Ifor  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs.  "We  must  work 
toward  control  mechanisms  which  will 
limit  the  sale  and  use  of  these  dangerous 
drugs  to  those  who  will  benefit  from 
them— under  strict  care  of  their  physi- 
cians. 1 1 

It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  over  half 
of  the  9  billion  barbiturate  and  amphet- 
amine tablets  produced  annually  are 
distributed  through  illegal  channels — 
with  many  winding  up  in  the  hands  of 
those,  particularly  younger  people,  who 
use  them  for  a  "thrill"  and  become  ad- 
dicted to  them.  When  taken  in  excess, 
they  have  dangerous  effects  upon  emo- 
tional control  and  are  contributing  fac- 
tors to  a  climbing  crime;  rate.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  message  on  crime 
only  yesterday :  j 

Senseless  killings,  robberies,  and  auto  ac- 
cidents have  resulted  from  the  radical  per- 
sonality changes  Induced  bjf  the  Indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  these  drugs,  because  they  are 
less  expensive  and  more  '  available  than 
narcotics,  these  drugs  appeal  to  a  much 
broader  cross  section  of  our  population, 
particularly  the  young. 

We  must  seek  effective  ways  to  control 
the  illegal  sale  of  these  dangerous  drugs. 
I  believe  the  bill  before  us  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  wiU  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  HuoTl.   | 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Chaijiman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2.  I  would  like  to  refer 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  start- 
ling figures  given  before  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
by  Commissioner  George  P.  Larrick  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and 
which  our  distinguished  Chairman  from 
Arkansas  has  pointed  oUt  that  over  50 
percent  of  the  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mine distributed  in  this  country  an- 
nually are  distributed  through  illicit 
channels.  This  amount^  to  over  4V2  bil- 
lion tablets  per  year.  These  so-called 
goofballs  and  pep  pills  have  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  closely  linked  to  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
rising  crime  rate,  and  £^utomobile  acci- 
dents. 


In  light  of  these  facts,  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and    Foreign   Commerce 
could  well  have  been  justified  if  it  had 
considered  legislation  similar  to  the  rigid 
controls  placed  upon  so-called  hard  nar- 
cotics.     However,    the    committee    has 
chosen  and  wisely  I  believe,  to  report 
out  a  bill  which  will  substantially  re- 
duce  the   illicit   traffic    in    these   drugs 
with  a  minimum  of  interference  with, 
and  inconvenience  to,  the  honest  and 
concerned  pharmaceutical  houses,  hos- 
pitals, wholesale   and   retail   druggists. 
For  example,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  anyone  in  the  chain  of  distribution 
maintain  separate   records   as   long   as 
records  containing  the  required  informa- 
tion is  available.    These  records  include 
inventory    and   records   of   receipt   and 
distribution  and  in  the  case   of  retail 
druggists;    prescription  orders.     I  have 
been  assured  by  retail  druggists  in  my 
district  that  they,  as  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine and  State  law,  now  keep  these  rec- 
ords which  will  be  required  imder  H.R. 
2.     According  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Ralph  R.  Rooke  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  already  require  the 
maintaining  of  these  records. 

On  the  problem  of  highway  safety  this 
strikes  close  to  everyone.  Few  people 
are  not  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  high- 
way travel  at  one  time  or  another.  As 
more  roads  are  built  and  as  traffic  in- 
creases on  them  the  dangers  tend  to  in- 
crease proportionately. 

But  there  is  one  menace  that  has 
grown  all  out  of  proportion.  That  is  the 
uncontrolled  use  of  dangerous  drugs.  I 
speak  specifically  of  the  use  of  "pep 
pills,"  "bennies,"  and  amphetamine 
drugs,  barbiturates,  and  other  sedatives. 
In  recent  years  these  pills  have  become 
more  and  more  available.  A  business 
that  got  its  start  in  roadside  truck  stops 
and  diners  now  shows  evidence  of  hav- 
ing gone  "big  time."  And  well  it  might. 
When  a  product  can  be  purchased  for 
less  than  $1  per  thousand  then  sold  on 
the  wholesale  bootleg  market  for  $30 
per  thousand,  expansion  is  inevitable. 

To  further  complicate  the  problem  of 
widespread  availability  is  the  common 
apathy  toward  the  hazards  involved  in 
the  use  of  amphetamine  drugs.  "Ben- 
nies" or  pep  pills  are  often  thought  of 
as  no  more  harmful  than  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee. This  is  a  dangerous  misconception. 
Amphetamines  are  useful  drugs  and 
have  considerable  value  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  illnesses,  when  used  under 
medical  supervision.  When  taken  by  a 
driver  who  is  trying  to  stretch  his  run, 
the  effects  can  be  tragic. 

In  the  hearings  last  month  on  H.R.  2 
before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  we  heard  about  a  typi- 
cal result:  On  Friday,  November  2,  1962, 
at  5:45  in  the  afternoon,  a  truck,  a  trac- 
tor-trailer unit,  operated  in  interstate 
commerce  in  Ohio  on  the  Willow  Free- 
way, which  is  a  freeway  just  south  of 
Cleveland,  crossed  a  33-foot  center  strip 
on  a  clear,  level  stretch  of  the  road  and 
went  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  high- 
way. It  struck  three  cars.  These  were 
pushed  into  two  others.  There  were  six 
schoolteachers  in  one  of  the  cars.    All 


six  were  killed.  In  addition  four  other 
persons  were  injured.  A  total  of  six 
vehicles  were  extensively  damaged.  The 
driver  of  the  tractor  trailer  unit  was  ap- 
parently asleep  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, with  indications  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  pep  pills.  He  later  ad- 
mitted he  had  amphetamine  drugs  to 
keep  him  awake. 

This  tragedy  need  not  have  happened. 
The  pattern  in  cases  of  this  type  is  en- 
countered all  too  often.    The  driver  has 
been  behind  the  wheel  too  many  hours. 
He  is  tired,  physically  tired.    His  body 
needs  rest  and  tells  him  so.    He  is  sleepy. 
For  reasons  of  his  own  he  decides  to 
push  on  and  as  he  has  done  many  times 
before,  he  takes  a  couple  of  the  "bennies" 
he  bought  at  the  last  stop.    He  feels  bet- 
ter.    The  normal  protective  feelings  of 
fatigue  are  still  present  but  they  are  now 
hidden  beneath  the  mask  of  the  stimu- 
lant drug  he  has  taken.    He  feels  alert, 
but  he  is  nervous  and  irritable.     He  is 
working  mechanically,  like  a  sleepwalker. 
As  the  effects  begin  to  wear  off  he  takes 
more  pills.    His  body  continues  to  use  its 
reserves  until,  like  any  other  delicate 
machine  that  is  pushed  beyond  the  limit 
of  its  endurance — it  collapses.     In  the 
case  of  the  pill-taking  driver,  it  could 
happen  while  he  is  driving.    He  becomes 
a  zombie.    He  may  black  out  partially  or 
completely,  with  his  eyes  wide  open.    He 
may  experience  hallucinations,  pull  out 
to  pass  an  object  that  does  not  exist. 
And  then  it  happens — innocent  lives  are 
lost. 

P:ll  taking  is  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  many  tragic  wrecks  from  single  ac- 
cidents to  multiple  death,  head-on  col- 
lisions. 

We  cannot  underestimate  the  wide- 
spread nature  of  this  problem.  Amphet- 
amine and  barbiturate  pills  can  be  dis- 
pensed only  by  prescription.  Testimony 
before  the  committee  indicates  that  in 
some  areas  they  are  sold  as  freely  as 
aspirin. 

One  source  of  amphetamine  pills  is 
through  truck  stops.  I  must  point  out 
here  that  the  use  of  the  term  "truck 
stop"  is  in  a  rather  loose  and  general 
sense.  There  is  no  accepted  definition. 
Anyone  with  a  shack  and  a  fuel  pump  or 
even  a  bar  or  diner  without  a  fuel  pump 
can  call  itself  a  truck  stop,  because 
trucks  stop  there.  The  truck  stop  caters 
to  all  kinds  of  people,  occasionally  serv- 
ing as  a  distribution  center  supplying 
other  markets  as  well  as  young  people. 

Where  bennies  are  sold  at  truck  .stops 
it  is  often  by  a  waitress  who  knows  every 
regular  customer.  The  seller  may  be  a 
cook,  a  dishwasher,  or  mechanic.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  a  transient  pusher 
who  comes  in,  takes  a  seat,  and  peddles 
from  his  coat  pocket.  Some  drivers  can 
and  do  become  distributors  themselves, 
buying  pills  where  they  are  available  and 
selling  them  at  a  profit  elsewhere  along 
the  road.  These  illicit  drug  sales  plague 
police  in  every  area  of  the  Nation. 

The  impact  of  illegal  drugs  on  highway 
safety  is  not  limited  to  truckdrivers  and 
others  who  use  pep  pills.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  menace  of  the  drunken 
driver.  Countless  State  and  local  cam- 
paigns are  launched  each  year  in  effort 
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to  control  this  hazardous  violator.  Ex- 
cessive use  of  barbiturates  and  other  sed- 
ative drugs  can  produce  symptoms  simi- 
lar in  some  respects  to  alcoholic  intoxi- 
cation. These  drugs  are  often  readily 
available  through  illicit  channels.  These 
drugs  are  useful  medicines;  however, 
they  are  habitforming  and  by  law  can  be 
sold  only  upon  prescription.  Uncon- 
trolled use  can  lead  to  addiction.  Bar- 
biturates such  as  Seconal  are  often 
"pushed"  by  underworld  peddlers  pro- 
moting experimentation  knowing  it  may 
lead  to  habitual  use  addiction  to  true 
narcotics  and  another  "hooked"  cus- 
tomer. 

A  person  who  uses  barbiturates  exces- 
sively often  becomes  drowsy  and  con- 
fused. He  cannot  coordinate  his  muscu- 
lar action  when  he  walks  or  stands.  He 
may  experience  tremor  of  his  hands,  lips, 
and  tongue.  He  has  difficulty  in  thinking 
or  talking  clearly.  A  person  so  affected  is 
obviously  unfit  to  drive. 

The  enormity  of  the  hazards  created 
by  excessive  use  of  these  dangerous  drugs 
can  only  be  estimated.  It  cannot  be 
ignored.  Truckdrivers  and  many  others 
who  constantly  use  the  highways  are  vic- 
timized by  unscrupulous  and  illegal  deal- 
ers in  drugs  for  the  enormous  profits  in- 
volved. They  place  personal  profit  above 
human  life.  This  illicit  traffic  must  be 
stopped.  I  believe  the  bill  before  us  of- 
fers a  proper  and  reasonable  method  of 
getting  it  stopped. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  MackayL 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
newcomer  to  Congress,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  vigor,  intelligence,  and 
forcefulness  with  which  this  Congress 
has  tackled  this  new  danger  that  is 
riding  on  our  highways  and  threatening 
our  countryside.  Before  coming  to  Con- 
gress I  was  aware  of  the  abuse  of  am- 
phetamine and  the  barbiturates,  but  the 
committee  hearings  disclosed  that  the 
dimensions  of  this  problem  are  much 
greater  than  most  of  us  realize. 

The  people  of  Georgia  have  more  than 
a  passing  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
of  this  legislation,  because  only  recently 
one  of  these  bizarre  crimes  was  com- 
mitted which  shocked  the  State.  A  hus- 
band, father,  and  businessman  as  an  act 
of  mercy  picked  up  two  young  men,  who 
proceeded  under  the  influence  of  these 
drugs  to  beat  him  to  death  and  leave 
him  to  die.  This  crime  was  avenged  by 
trial,  and  both  young  men  are  now  under 
sentence  to  die  in  the  electric  chair. 
The  sum  of  this  was  a  mass  tragedy 
which  affected  many  families,  and  this 
just  might  have  been  averted  if  we  had 
had  this  legislation  that  is  before  us 
now. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  into  law  will  drastically  curb 
traffic  in  these  drugs  and  the  consequent 
tragedies,  but  I  think  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged by  this  legislative  body  that 
more  than  legislation  and  enforcement 
will  be  required  if  we  are  to  be  spared  the 
daily  occurrence  of  such  crimes.  Par- 
ents, teachers,  doctors,  adults,  and  young 
men  and  women  must  be  able  to  recognize 
the  physical  danger  and  moral  wrong 
involved  in   taking  these  drugs.     The 


education  of  all  our  E>eople  in  personal 
health  and  hygiene  is  a  necessity. 

I  have  examined  this  bill.  I  have 
listened  to  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  commend  it  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  because  I  think  that 
it  is  well  considered  legislation.  At  least 
Congress  will  have  this  opportunity  to 
reduce  this  terrible  scourge. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  H.R.  2.  It 
is  a  bill  intended  to  bring  under  control 
a  group  of  drugs  that  has  great  useful- 
ness when  employed  properly  by  physi- 
cians but  these  drugs,  the  barbiturates, 
the  amphetamines,  and  certain  other 
stimulant  and  depressant  drugs  are 
habit-forming.  Physicians  are  alert  to 
the  dangers  of  excessive  use  of  the  drug 
and  I  am  advised  that  under  proper  ad- 
ministration there  is  little,  if  any,  danger 
that  patients  under  a  doctor's  care  will 
become  addicted.  However,  the  drugs 
have  the  ability,  particularly  when  used 
in  excessive  amounts,  to  enable  the  user 
to  escape  from  reality  and  some  people 
take  4.  5,  and  even  10  times  the  normal 
therapeutic  dose  to  give  them  a  "kick," 
to  impart  a  sense  of  well-being,  or,  as 
one  addict  has  recently  said,  to  put  them 
in  heaven.  It  is  when  these  excessive 
quantities  are  employed,  and  especially 
when  they  are  used  frequently,  that  we 
have  addiction  to  the  habit-forming, 
stimulant,  and  depressant  drugs. 

Now  there  are  always  some  people  that 
will  go  to  almost  any  lengths  to  secure 
a  crutch  that  will  help  them  escape  from 
reality.  We  still  have  some  traffic  in 
narcotics  after  half  a  century  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  stringent  enforcement. 
It  probably  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  H.R.  2  is  going  to  wipe  out  all  un- 
derground traffic  in  the  habit-forming, 
stimulant  and  depressant  drugs.  What 
it  is  intended  to  do,  and  I  believe  what 
it  will  do,  is  to  eliminate  the  bulk  of  the 
illegal  traffic  in  the  drugs.  It  will  wipe 
out  most  of  the  promiscuous  peddling  of 
these  pills  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  will  cut  down  the  business  of 
free  sales  of  the  pills  around  schoolyards 
and  playgrounds  where  juveniles  today 
frequently  become  acquainted  with  and 
addicted  to  the  products. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes.  H.R.  2 
sets  up  a  system  of  careful  recordkeep- 
ing which  will  cover  all  manufacture  and 
all  commercial  distribution  of  the  stim- 
ulant and  depressant  drugs.  The  record- 
keeping to  be  required  is,  aside  from  an 
initial  inventory  of  stocks  on  hand  when 
the  bill  goes  into  effect,  simply  the  rec- 
ordkeeping that  is  presently  conducted 
by  responsible  business. 

Manufacturers  would  be  required  to 
note  the  quantities  of  the  drugs  that 
they  manufacture,  to  whom  they  are 
shipped,  and  in  what  quantity.  They  do 
this  today. 

Wholesalers  would  be  required  to  keep 
the  records  they  receive  from  manufac- 
turers covering  incoming  shipments  of 
the  drugs;  they  would  keep  copies  of  the 
records  they  supply  retail  druggists  and 
other  customers  showing  outgo  of  the 
products.    They  do  this  today. 

Pharmacists  and  dispensing  physicians 
who  perform  the  functions  of  pharma- 
cists likewise  would  be  required  to  keep 
records  of  the  receipt  of  the  drugs  and 


the  prescriptions  filled  for  them.  Phar- 
macists  do  this  today  as  part  of  their 
normal  operating  procedures.  Certainly 
anyone  who  attempts  to  take  over  the 
function  of  the  pharmacist  likewise 
should  do  it. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  necessity  of  making  the  records  of 
pharmacists  available  for  inspection 
Clearly  this  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  ac- 
complish the  control  which  the  evidence 
of  the  past  several  years  shows  must  be 
instituted  to  curb  traffic  in  these  drugs 
Testimony  from  a  representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  shows  that  the  retail 
drugstores  are  presently  subject  to  in- 
spection of  State  inspectors.  Some  have 
suggested  that  State  activity  is  all  that 
is  required.  If  that  were  true,  we  would 
not  have  the  appalling  illegal  traffic  in 
barbiturates  and  amphetamines  today. 
Some  States  have  inadequate  law;  some 
States  have  good  law  and  inadequate  en- 
forcement  personnel;  some  have  laws 
and  enforcement  personnel  and  for  other 
reasons  do  not  achieve  effective  control 
of  this  menace.  We  have  tried  State 
enforcement.  It  has  not  worked.  It 
would  not  be  completely  effective  if 
all  States  had  good  laws  and  more  per- 
sonnel because  the  traffic  in  these  drugs 
does  not  respect  State  boundaries.  We 
have  a  national  problem  that  requires 
a  national  approach. 

Further  testimony  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
by  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  Lar- 
rick  is  that  the  prescription  files  in 
pharmacies  are  inspected  by  many 
groups  of  individuals.  The  police  have 
authority  to  inspect,  the  narcotics  in- 
spectors have  such  authority,  the  Alco- 
holic Tax  Unit  inspectors  have  this 
authority,  and  in  many  drug  stores, 
according  to  the  Commissioner,  the 
pharmacists  even  allow  the  detail  men 
or  salesmen  of  drug  manufacturing 
establishments  to  come  in  and  inspect 
prescription  files  in  order  to  find  out  how 
the  competition  is  doing. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  profession  that 
accepts  without  objection  this  degree  of 
examination  of  its  prescription  ffies 
should  raise  the  slightest  objection  to 
authorization  for  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
agents  to  make  such  reviews  as  are 
necessary  to  detect  diversions  of  habit- 
forming  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs 
to  illegal  channels.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Commissioner  Larrick  also  testified  that 
reputable  pharmacists  do  not  object  to 
inspection  of  prescription  files  by  his 
agents  now.  It  Is  the  people  who  have 
something  to  hide  that  do  not  want  our 
Food  and  Drug  agents  to  find  ou*,  what 
goes  on  in  their  drugstores. 

There  is  no  question  of  invasion  of 
professional  relationships.  Our  Govern- 
ment agents  are  well-trained,  well-quali- 
fied professional  individuals.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  raised  no 
question  about  their  examination  of 
prescription  files,  and  no  other  responsi- 
ble group  that  I  am  aware  of  has  any 
real  concern  about  this  matter. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  2  allowing  an  audit  of  all 
commercial  transactions  in  barbiturates 
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and  amphetamines  and  related  drugs  is 
essential  if  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
bill  is  to  succeed.  You  cannot  contain 
water  in  a  bucket  that  has  a  hole  knocked 
in  one  side,  and  you  cannot  contain  the 
traflBc  in  these  drugs  by  an  audit  system 
that  has  a  loophole  relieving  from  the 
audit  over  50,000  possible  points  of  di- 
version to  illicit  channels. 

Most  physicians  do  not  regularly  en- 
gage today  in  the  dispensing  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  for  a  fee.  There  are,  I  un- 
derstand, some  sections  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  still  necessary  for  the  phy- 
sician to  act  as  his  own  pharmacist  and 
dispense  drugs  regularly  for  money  be- 
cause there  is  no  accessible  drugstore. 
In  these  instances,  the  doctor  takes  over 
the  function  of  the  pharmacist  and  of 
course  the  doctor  would  be  expected  to 
meet  the  same  requirements  that  apply 
to  pharmacists  in  other  parts  of  the 
tinited  States.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
physicians  of  the  country  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  recordkeeping  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  clearly  the  legitimate 
practice  of  medicine,  both  in  populous 
and  sparsely  settled  areas,  would  not  be 
interfered  with  under  the  law. 

We  have  developed  here  a  substitute, 
and  I  believe  an  adequate  substitute,  for 
the  much  more  rigorous  controls  that  are 
applied  currently  to  the  hard  narcotics. 
I  would  hope  that  through  cooperation 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  distributing  the  habit-forming  stim- 
ulant and  depressant  drugs,  it  would  be 
possible  to  achieve  control  of  the  prob- 
lem without  resort  to  the  more  stringent 
narcotic  type  of  regulation. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
legislation  is  urgently  required.  I  know 
that  it  has  been  very  carefully  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  support  it  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  also. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleipan  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  GlLLIGANl.  I 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ad- 
vocate increased  controls  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  depressant,  stimulant,  and 
hallucinatory  drugs  and  of  counterfeit 
drugs.  I  support  H.R.  2  as  being  a  great 
step  forward  in  accomplishing  Increased 
controls. 

Abuse  in  the  distribution  of  these  drugs 
is  cumulatively  creating  problems  of  ab- 
normal and  antisocial  behavior,  highway 
accidents,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  bro- 
ken homes.  It  is  a  paradox  that  these 
drugs  that  are  so  very  useful  In  the  res- 
toration of  health  are  also  capable  of 
inducing  pathological  behavior  when 
subject  to  abuse.  | 

The  report  of  a  congressional  commit- 
tee of  the  89th  Congress  investigating 
traflBc  in.  and  control  of,  narcotics,  Indi- 
cates that  barbiturates,  or  "goof  pills" 
and  amphetamines,  or  "thrill  pills"  are 
as  much  concern  to  the  Nation  as  are  the 
addicting  narcotic  drugs.  According  to 
some  medical  opinion,  barbiturates,  or 
"sleeping  pills."  are  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  habit-forming  drugs,  even  more 
dangerous  than  morphine,  cocaine,  hero- 
in, and  marihuana  combined.  Barbitu- 
rates are  known  also  to  cause  other  evil 
effects,  from  a  weakening  of  the  memory, 
or  depression,  or  irritability,  to  death. 
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If  a  person  needs  more  than  two  sleeping 
pills  at  a  time,  he  might  be  a  barbiturate 
addict,  and  not  know  it.  So  declares 
Dr.  Ronald  Koegler.  research  psychia- 
trist at  UCLA's  Neuropsychiatric  Insti- 
tute. He  points  out  that  at  least  1  mil- 
lion persons  take  sleeping  pills,  and  that 
up  to  25  percent  of  all  these  are  unsus- 
pecting addicts.  Further,  he  emphasizes, 
barbiturates  have  a  much  greater  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  body  than  heroin, 
and  for  the  habitual  user  the  mental  de- 
terioration can  be  equal  to  that  of  heroin. 
The  easy  money  and  profits  gleaned 
from  illegal  traffic  in  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  spav  ned  organized  rings  to 
bootleg  these  drugs.  This  illegal  traffic 
developed  primarily  along  truck  routes. 
Truckdrivers  learned  that  the  use  of 
these  drugs  permitted  them  to  drive  for 
longer  periods  without  rest  or  to  make 
more  trips  per  week.  Unfortunately, 
they  did  not  realize  that,  while  the  drugs 
stimulate  the  nervous  system,  they  do 
not  eliminate  physical  fatigue.  These 
drugs  mask  fatigue,  and  ultimately  the 
driver  suffers  seriously  impaired  reflexes, 
dangerous  hallucinations,  or  periods  of 
semiconsciousness  while  driving.  As  a 
result,  there  is  a  rising  toll  of  death  on 
our  highways  In  horrifying  accidents. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
has  already  cited  certain  examples,  but 
there  are  others.  On  July  19,  1963.  an 
automobile  carrying  an  Air  Force  ser- 
geant, his  wife,  his  6-year-old  son  and  8- 
year-old  daughter,  approached  a  check- 
point established  by  a  highway  commis- 
sion traffic  survey  near  Tipton.  Iowa. 
The  automobile  pulled  to  a  stop  behind 
a  truck.  A  few  moments  later  a  tractor- 
trailer  crashed  into  the  rear  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  drove  it  under  the  truck  In 
front  where  it  burst  into  flames.  All 
members  of  the  family  in  the  automobile 
were  mangled  and  charred  beyond  recog- 
nition. The  driver  of  the  tractor-trailer 
was  not  injured.  Three  bottles  of 
amphetamine  drugs  were  found  in  his 
suitcase  in  the  cab  of  the  truck.  He 
admitted  purchasing  and  using  the  drugs 
during  the  trip.  Blood  tests  proved  that 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  ampheta- 
mines at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Another  accident  occurred  on  the  West 
Virginia  Turnpike  on  January  8,  1964. 
A  tractor  flatbed  crossed  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  highway  and  collided  with  an 
oncoming  mobile  post  office  killing 
drivers  of  both  vehicles  as  well  as  three 
persons  who  were  working  in  the  mobile 
post  office.  Investigating  officers  found 
amphetamine  tablets  in  the  luggage  of 
the  tractor  flatbed  and  analysis  revealed 
the  presence  of  amphetamine  in  the 
stomach  contents  of  the  tractor  driver. 
Most  of  our  accidents  in  general 
aviation  in  truth  are  not  accident  at  all 
but  rather  full-fledged  cases  of  uninten- 
tional suicide  and  manslaughter,  says 
Flight  magazine  editorially.  May  1963. 

An  example  of  such  an  accident  was 
cited  in  the  instance  of  a  pilot  who  took 
off  in  spite  of  warnings  of  bad  weather 
and  soon  crashed  into  a  mountain. 
Since  there  was  no  fire,  investigators 
were  able  to  determine  the  cause,  find- 
ing in  the  pilot's  pockets  Dexadrine  pills, 
barbiturates,  and  thyroid  extract.  Tests 
showed  that,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  the  drugs  were  a  factor  in  the 


pilot's  condition  and  his  refusal  to  heed 
the  advice  about  the  severe  weather. 

Federal  authorities  estimate  that  half 
of  the  9  billion  pep  pills  and  barbiturates 
produced  aruiually  by  U.S.  drug 
manufacturers  find  their  way  into  illegal, 
nonprescription  channels.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  reports  that  the  de- 
cline in  narcotics  usage  in  some  States 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  proportion- 
ate increase  in  the  overuse  of  pep  and 
sleeping  pills. 

The  excessive  use  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  is  not  only  harmful  to  in- 
dividuals but  presents  a  serious  social 
problem. 

Women  in  Connecticut,  according  to 
State  Health  Commissioner  Franklin 
Foote  are  secretly  using  barbiturates  and 
tranquilizers  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
addiction  is  referred  to  as  "housewives" 
disease.  Mr.  Foote  estimates  that  at 
least  4,000  women  in  the  State  are  ad- 
dicted to  these  drugs. 

Juvenile  arrests  in  Los  Angeles  for  in- 
volvement in  dangerous  drugs  such  as 
barbiturates  and  amphetamines  in- 
creased from  50  in  1958  to  426  in  1961, 
a  rise  of  752  percent. 

Many  persons,  particularly  youths, 
take  drugs  along  with  beer  or  hard  liquor 
for  what  is  medically  known  as  their 
synergistic  effect — in  other  words,  in- 
creased "boot."  Jerome  Trichter,  as- 
sistant health  commissioner  of  New 
York,  says: 

This  doesn't  mean  that  one  be^r  or  cock- 
tail plus  one  "goofball"  will  merely  double 
the  alcohol's  effect.  The  combination  works 
in  a  geomet  Ic  way  and,  depending  on  the  in- 
dividual, may  create  four  or  more  times  the 
effect  of  either  the  drink  or  drug  when  taken 
alone.  This,  naturally,  can  lead  to  unex- 
pectedly sudden  and  severe  intoxication,  re- 
sulting In  every  sort  of  erratic  and  irrespon- 
sible antisocial  behavior. 

One  of  the  newer  substances,  LSD- 
25 — lysergic  acid  diethylamide — is  the 
most  powerful  hallucinogen  ever  dis- 
covered. It  cannot  be  sold  legally  yet, 
law-enforcement  officials  have  found  it 
being  smuggled  into  the  country  and  sold 
in  a  black-market  operation. 

Its  effects  are  bizarre.  Doctors  say 
LSD  has  triggered  violent  psychoses  and 
suicides.  "It  can  produce  an  unstable 
state — varying — within  5  minutes — from 
horror  to  ecstacy,"  according  to  Dr. 
Jonathan  Cole,  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

The  amazingly  potent  chemical,  LSD, 
little  understood,  has  become  the  latest 
kick  for  those  who  seek  wild  experiences. 
In  some  cities.  LSD  has  achieved  the 
status  of  a  cocktail-party  fad.  a  magnet 
for  curious  campus  cults,  a  one-shot,  do- 
it-yourself  psychoanalysis,  "instant 
magic"  for  the  bored  and  the  disen- 
chanted. A  single  dose  is  minuscule  but 
its  effects  last  12  to  18  hours.  Within 
a  half  an  hour  the  LSD  user  begins  a 
visit  "to  the  antipodes  of  his  mind."  He 
begins  to  sweat,  his  heart  accelerates,  he 
may  see  flashing  colors,  lightning.  He 
may  become  sexually  stimulated,  con- 
fused, silly,  violent,  excited,  elated,  con- 
templative, or  depressed. 

A  brilliant  young  graduate  student  In 
physics  went  to  an  LSD  party  in  New 
York,  took  the  stuff  in  a  sugar  cube  and 
went  wild.    He  tore  off  his  clothes  in 
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the  street,  fought  policemen,  and  had 
to  be  handcuffed,  straitjacketed,  and 
hospitalized. 

The  increasing  addiction  of  teenage 
youths  to  amphetamines  and  barbi- 
turates is  alarming.  An  18-year-old 
girl  picked  up  in  Newark,  N.J.,  said  she 
had  been  on  these  pills  since  she  was  14 
years  old.  She  estimated  that  60  percent 
of  the  teenagers  in  her  group  were  also 
users. 

Increased  controls  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  depressant,  stimulant,  and 
hallucinatory  drugs  is  a  must.  H.R.  2 
gives  increased  controls  and  should  in  my 
judgment,  be  passed. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.    HARRIS.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
note  this  afternoon  the  interest  and 
participation  in  this  debate  of  the  new 
members  of  our  committee.  The  gentle- 
man has  just  given  another  fine  example 
of  the  capable  and  outstanding  Mem- 
bers who  have  come  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  this 
year. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
fMr.  MackayI,  who  also  gave  a  very  fine 
description  in  one  field  of  activity  of  this 
legislation.  Immediately  prior  to  that, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Huot],  a  new  Member,  covered  oth- 
er aspects  of  this  important  subject. 
Other  new  Members  have  spoken,  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Dr. 
Carter],  whom  I  complimented  earlier. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  a  fine  thing. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  want 
publicly  to  thank  all  of  you  who  have 
recently  come  on  the  committee  for  the 
attention  and  devotion  to  duty  and  serv- 
ice you  have  displayed  as  we  have  gone 
into  this  important  problem. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  a  lot  of 
help  from  you— and  I  know  I  will  get 
it — in  the  future  on  the  many  important 
bills  we  will  consider. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  new 
Members  as  well  as  the  other  Members 
who  have  heretofore  been  familiar  with 
these  problems  for  the  attention,  for  the 
help,  and  for  the  fine  work  you  have 
done  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  On  behalf  of  the  new 
Members,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.   HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 

the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if  he  will 

yield  me  3  minutes  to  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     I  yield  3  minutes  to 

the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Dow]  has  been  concerned 
about  one  provision  of  this  program  and 
how  it  might  affect  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers he  is  quite  interested  in  and 
his  people  are  concerned  with.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dow.] 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  yield- 
ing. I  address  his  attention  to  page  24 
of  the  proposed  bill.    In  subsection  fv> 


there  is  a  definition  and  in  subsection 
(1)  under  that  the  definition  reads  this 
way:  "any  drug  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  (A)  barbituric  acid  or  any  of 
the  salts  of  barbituric  acid;". 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  whether  they  would 
entertain  an  amendment  to  insert  the 
word  "substituted"  before  barbituric 
acid  where  it  appears  in  two  places  in 
that  clause.  By  this  means,  of  course, 
the  definition  in  this  paragraph  would 
exclude  unsubstituted  barbituric  acid, 
and  that  is  the  purpose  of  my  question, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  response  to  his  question  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  our  report  on 
page  6  contains  a  statement  which 
should  alleviate  any  further  concern 
that  the  gentleman  may  have.  The  re- 
port contains  this  language: 

While  the  bUl  would  apply  to  all  depres- 
sant or  stimulant  drugs,  it  would  not  apply 
to  basic  chemicals  Intended  and  used  for 
nondrug  purposes. 

I  understand  that  is  the  problem  that 
the  gentleman  has  with  the  industry  to 
which  he  refers.     The  report  goes  on : 

For  example,  firms  that  ship  or  receive  un- 
substituted barbituric  acid  or  other  poten- 
tially depressant  or  stimulant  drugs  for  in- 
dustrial nondrug  purposes  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  recordkeeping  and  other  re- 
quirements of  the  bill. 

I  further  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman,  in  order  to  make  this  matter 
abundantly  clear,  so  that  his  constituant 
need  not  be  concerned,  that  in  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  H.R.  2,  on  page  372, 
there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  from  Mr.  H. 
Kent  Vanderhoef.  vice  president  of  the 
Kay-Fries  Chemicals,  Inc.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  familiar  with  this  corre- 
spondence. 

We  referred  the  matter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  its  reply,  and  on  page  373  of  the 
hearings  there  is  contained  a  reply  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  signed  by  Mr.  John  L. 
Harvey,  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 
That  letter  is  dated  January  27,  1965. 
Then  subsequent  thereto  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional letter  from  Mr.  Harvey  dated 
February  17.  1965.  on  this  subject. 

I  refer  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  these  communications  further  to  as- 
sure him  that  he  has  no  need  to  fear  any 
problems  with  regard  to  this  bill  insofar 
as  the  industry  he  refers  to  is  concerned 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  New  York  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  me  the  addi- 
tional time,  but  I  shall  not  need  that 
much  time. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  heartily  sup- 
port the  drug  bill  that  1  as  been  offered 
here  today.  I  feel  very  certain  this  will 
be  the  answer  to  the  anxiety  of  a  great 
many  of  my  constituents  who  are  trou- 
bled about  the  sale  of  illicit  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  2,  now  under 
consideration  by  the  House. 

This  measure,  known  as  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments,  seeks  to 
accomplish  exactly  what  its  title  states 
namely,  to  establish  better  Federal  regu- 
lation and  control  over  the  distribution 
of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs  which 
affect  the  central  nervous  system,  it 
also  seeks  to  strengthen  the  drug  en- 
forcement authority  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Januai? 
7  of  this  year.  President  Johnson  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  various  health  meas- 
ures and  proposed  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  program,  including  also 
more  effective  drug  control  measures. 
In  the  latter  category,  he  requested  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  control  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  barbitu- 
rates, amphetamines,  and  other  psycho-* 
toxic  drugs.  These  drugs,  when  taken 
In  excessive  amounts,  act  as  intoxicants, 
cause  hypertension,  tremor,  insomnia! 
and  in  some  instances  psychosis  and 
hallucinations.  The  chronic  use  of  such 
drugs  is  known  to  produce  loss  of  coordi- 
nation and  to  impair  a  person's  judg- 
ment. 

During  hearings  by  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
on  this  measure.  Commissioner  George 
F.  Larrick,  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, pointed  out  that  while  these 
drugs  have  important  therapeutic  value 
the  abuse  and  misuse  of  such  drugs  has 
contributed  to  .he  "rising  toll  of  deaths 
on  our  highways,  juvenile  delinquency, 
violent  and  bizarre  crimes,  suicides,  and 
other  antisocial  behavior."  Others  testi- 
fied that  about  50  percent  of  the  drugs 
produced  each  year  in  the  United  States 
are  distributed  through  illicit  channels 
at  fantastically  high  prices. 

The  bill  under  consideration  would 
seek  to  establish  more  adequate  control, 
better  enforcement,  and  the  elimination 
of  the  abuses  now  in  effect.  Perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  phase  of  this  legis- 
lation is  its  aim  to  eliminate  the  substan- 
tial illicit  traffic  in  these  drugs  in  the 
effort  to  protect  the  American  public,  its 
health,  and  its  safety. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  pay  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  senior  Senator  from  my 
State  of  Connecticut,  who  is  recognized 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  effort  to  regulate  and 
control  the  distribution  of  dangerous 
drugs  in  the  Interest  of  public  safety  and 
public  health.  Four  years  ago,  in  1961, 
he  introduced  legislation  to  deal  with 
this  problem  and  subsequently  conducted 
hearings  through  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. His  efforts  then  and  in  subse- 
quent years  now  bear  fruit.  Senator 
Dodd  deserves  public  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  his  untiring  efforts  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  American  people 
against  dangerous  drugs  and  the  illicit 
traffic  in  such  drugs.  The  youth  of  our 
country  should  be  particularly  grateful 
to  him. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
as  an  important  step  forward  in  the 
effort  to  solve  the  Nation's  health 
problems. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  indeed  to  cast  my  vote  in  support 
of  H.R.  2,  a  bill  to  amejnd  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

This  legislation,  designed  to  prohibit 
the  illegal  manufacture^  sale,  and  dis- 
tribution of  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines which  have  a  potential  for  abuse  to 
the  public,  is  long  overdue. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  now  be  empowered  to  inves- 
tigate, regulate,  and  classify  drugs  as  de- 
pressants or  stimulants.  Drugs  receiv- 
ing such  classifications  I  will  be  subject 
to°clo.ser  supervision  through  improved 
recordkeeping,  inspectiojii,  and  posses- 
sion controls. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  of 
tury  America  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  teenagers  have  ready  access  to  "goof- 
balls"  truckdrivers  take  "pep  pills," 
housewives  and  businessmen  resort  to 
tranquilizers  or  stimulaints  at  increas- 
ingly frequent  intervals,;  with  the  result 
that  too  often  the  user^  of  these  drugs 
become  unable  to  function  as  rational 
human  beings.  | 

With  the  enactment  bi  this  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare can  define  the  potential  for  abuse 
of  these  barbiturates  and  amphetamines 
and  will  have  jurisdiction,  as  well,  over 
that  area  wherein  individuals  may  now 
take  drugs  on  their  own 'initiative,  with- 
out prescription  or  medical  advice. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  poten- 
tial for  crime  in  an  unrestricted  or  loosely 
controlled  market  for  tljiese  depressants 
and  stimulants  is  staggering.  Each  of 
us  is  familiar  with  the  statistics  on  the 
subject  showing  the  direct  relation  be- 
tween drugs  and  civil  land  moral  dis- 
order. We  read  the  stories  in  the  Na- 
tion's newspapers  daily. 

Concern  for  this  critical  national  prob- 
lem prompted  President  Kennedy  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Commission  on 
Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  in  January 
1963.  The  recommendations  of  this 
Commission,  plus  the  results  of  other  in- 
dependent and  federally  sponsored 
studies,  and  the  deep  concern  shared  by 
the  Congress,  made  ithis  legislation 
possible.  I 

H.R.  2  is  not  designed  to  prohibit  the 
possession  of  these  drugs  by  individuals 
who  have  a  sound  medical  basis  for  using 
them.  Rather,  it  is  desiigned  to  combat 
illegal  traffic  in  these  dijugs  at  all  levels. 
With  additional  safeguiards  as  concern 
recordkeeping  and  inspection  controls, 
we  will  be  able  to  prevent  these  drugs 
from  falling  into  the  l^ands  of  the  ir- 
responsible. 

This  bill  contains  limitations  on  refills 
of  prescriptions,  as  well.  Under  this 
legislation,  a  prescription  issued  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  legislation  would  be 
vahd  for  a  period  of  6  months  and  could 
be  refilled  only  5  times,  Doctors  would 
then  be  required  to  reauthorize  similar 
prescriptions  at  6-month  intervals. 

Additional  safeguards  have  been  in- 
corporated into  this  legislation  to  expand 
and  implement  the  ability  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  to  enforce  the 
law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  t^  join  in  support- 
ing H.R.  2  as  an  important  step  forward 


in  our  continuing  concern  with  crime, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  Nation's 
health  and  well-being.  I  urge  this  action 
because  many  agencies  in  Chicago  have 
urged  controls  over  the  traffic  in  "goof 
balls"  and  "pep  pills."  Also.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  press  and  radio  in  Chicago,  par- 
ticularly radio  station  WIND,  have  urged 
adoption  of  stricter  controls  over  the 
traffic. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Amendments  of  1965". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
2 )  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  special 
controls  for  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  the  revision  of  my  re- 
marks in  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  many  include  ex- 
traneous matter  in  the  extension  of  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  have  previously  discussed  this  dis- 
tribution as  a  percentage  of  the  con- 
tracts and  grants  awarded  to  particular 
areas.  I  have  discussed  this  distribution 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  funds 
received  by  particular  areas. 

Today  I  believe  it  will  be  enlightening 
to  look  at  a  comparison  of  the  Federal 
research  and  development  dollars  with 
relation  to  the  populations  of  the  various 
States.  In  1963  the  12  States  repre- 
sented on  the  Midwestern  Governors' 
Conference  received  little  more  than  11 
percent  of  the  research  and  development 
funds.  These  12  States  include  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kan- 
sas. Of  these  12  only  1,  Missouri  re- 
ceived a  per  capita  distribution  above  the 
national  average  of  $53.  I  might  add  it 
was  only  $1  above  the  national  average. 
The  next  highest  was  $23  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  lowest  was  $3  in  Nebraska.  My 
own  State  of  Indiana  received  $11  per 
capita. 

In  fact,  there  were  only  10  States  which 
topped  the  national  average,  1  in  the 
East,  1  in  the  South,  1  in  the  Midwest, 
and  7  in  the  West  and  Far  West. 

This  picture  of  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  Federal  funds  which  now  total 
up  to  almost  15  percent  of  the  entire 
national  budget  is  a  complex  one  but  it 
is  nevertheless  one  which  demands  seri- 
ous consideration  be  given  to  it.  In  this 
particular  comparison  we  find  our  most 
populous  State.  California,  receiving  $220 
per  capita  and  two  others  but  $2  per 
capita. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  contend  the 
distribution  of  such  funds  should  be  made 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  But  I  do  con- 
tend this  is  one  more  measuring  stick 
which  emphasizes  the  words  in  the  re- 
port on  the  Subcommittee  of  Science, 
Research  and  Development: 

That  there  is  a  suggestion  of  an  uneven 
geographical  distribution  of  research  money, 
sufficiently  uneven  to  cause  hardship  In  some 
areas  and  result  in  undesirable  concentra- 
tions when  weighed  from  a  national  point  of 
view. 


PER  CAPITA  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
speaking  again  today  on  the  subject  of 
the  geographic  distribution  of  Federal 
research  and  development  contracts  and 
grants  to  further  emphasize  that  the  na- 
tional interest  demands  attention  be  di- 
rected to  what  is  taking  place  in  this 
vital  area  of  economic  activity. 


THE  SELMA,  ALA.,  SI'^UATION 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
cries  "shame"  upon  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama for  the  ruthless  and  bloody  at- 
tack by  their  State  police  upon  the  Selma 
marchers.  The  illegal  police  action — 
and  I  call  it  illegal  even  though  it  was 
done  under  the  cover  of  law — their  illegal 
action  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  every 
decent  American. 

This  is  not  a  rule  by  law.  It  is  rule 
by  intimidation.  It  is  a  flagrant  abuse 
of  powers  granted  public  officials.  It  is 
an  unwarranted  provocation  against  de- 
cency and  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  viciousness  can  exist  in  this 
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day  in  the  United  States.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  people  of  Alabama 
condone  such  brutality. 

I  insist.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
grounds  for  intervention  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  this  matter.  Such  excessive 
police  brutality  does  not  only  permit  his 
intervention,  it  demands  it. 

Thk  Issues  at  Selma 

Printed  and  televised  pictures  and  verbal 
accounts  have  brought  us  not  only  the  news 
of  how  Alabama  State  troopers  and  Dallas 
County  sheriff's  men  met  an  orderly  column 
of  Negro  demonstrators  setting  out  to  walk 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  the  State  capi- 
tal. They  have  brought  us  also  a  sharp  sense 
of  shame  and  outrage  that  public  officials  in 
the  United  States  should  so  abuse  their 
powers. 

What  happened  on  the  outskirts  of  Selma 
was  the  application  of  force — police  clubs, 
tear  gas.  whips,  shoving  by  horses  and  uni- 
formed men — to  Americans  whose  only  of- 
fense was  to  take  to  the  public  roads  to  walk 
to  the  capital  of  their  State  to  petition  for 
redress  of  grievances.  Their  central  griev- 
ance is  their  systematic  and  deliberate  ex- 
clusion from  voting,  as  is  their  right  and, 
indeed,  their  duty  as  American  citizens. 

By  order  of  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  an 
open  champion  of  denying  full  citizen  status 
to  Negro  Alabamans,  the  Selma  marchers 
were  told  theirs  was  "an  unlawful  assembly" 
and  ordered  to  disperse.  When  the  marchers 
stood  their  ground,  both  on  the  soil  of  Ala- 
bama and  on  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
"the  right  of  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances,"  they  were  attacked.  Be- 
tween 30  and  40  victims  required  attention 
at  hospitals  for  injuries  up  to  and  including 
possible  skull  fractiire. 

Americans  everywhere  indignantly  con- 
demn this  abuse  of  the  powers  of  public  office. 
Rightly  understood,  the  issue  at  Selma  is  one 
of  Justice  versxas  unwarranted  Intimidation. 

Justice  is  the  concern  for  us  all — of  white 
Americans  no  less  than  of  black  Americans. 
What  Is  to  be  deplored  at  Selma  Is  the  re- 
fusal of  public  officials,  on  purely  racist 
grounds,  to  recognize  millions  of  Americans 
as  free,  native-born  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  their  home  States. 

Certainly  with  all  the  Federal  law  on  the 
books,  there  should  be  ample  authority  for 
the  Central  Government  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  abused  citizens.  With 
court  authority.  It  would  be  simple  to  inter- 
pose a  protective  phalanx  of  Federal  marshals 
the  next  time  the  Alabama  gestapo  prepares 
another  national  disgrace. 


SHAME  AT  SELMA 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  what  I  aun  sure  is  a  great  majority 
of  Americans,  I  have  been  shocked  and 
disgusted  by  the  senseless  and  brutal 
beating  of  Negroes  in  Selma  on  Sunday. 
I  have  been  dismayed  by  the  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  civil  rights  and  the  total  dis- 
respect of  simple  human  decency. 

The  shame  perpetrated  at  Selma  on 
Sunday  should  and  must  serve  as  a  new 
and  further  call  to  action. 

It  should  serve  as  a  call  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  reconsider  its  basi- 
cally "hands  off"  position  In  Selma  and 


elsewhere,  where  segregation  is  allowed 
to  flourish  and  brutality  continues  to 
thrive. 

It  should  serve  as  a  call  on  this  Con- 
gress to  enact  promptly  new  statutes 
that  will  guarantee  full  voting  rights 
both  in  practice  and  in  spirit. 

It  should  serve  as  a  call  on  us  all  to 
insure  that  the  just  and  proper  activities 
which  have  been  enjoyed  by  most  Amer- 
icans for  nearly  two  centuries  are  not 
denied  to  a  few  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  brief  but  pointed 
editorial  this  morning,  the  New  York 
Times  has  described  the  activities  and 
meaning  of  "bloody  Sunday."  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
this  critical  problem  of  equal  opportu- 
nity and  basic  constitutional  rights: 
Incident  at  Selma 

The  "bloody  Sunday"  in  Selma,  Ala.,  brings 
the  moral  and  legal  issues  in  that  State  once 
again  to  a  point  of  crisis. 

The  right  of  citizens  to  assemble  peacefully 
and  to  petition  their  elected  officials  for  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  is  as  old  as  free 
government  and  as  plain  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  State  of  Alabama  has 
the  responsibility  to  protect  its  citizens,  both 
Negro  and  white,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right. 

Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  has  instead  chosen 
to  meet  peaceful  protest  with  armed  force. 
By  authorizing  State  troopers,  sheriff's  dep- 
uties, and  members  of  a  volunteer  posse 
to  attack  a  group  of  private  citizens,  he  has 
written  another  shameful  page  in  his  own 
record  and  in  the  history  of  Alabama. 

The  scene  in  Selma  resembled  that  In  a 
police  state.  Heavily  armed  men  attacked 
the  marchers.  "The  first  10  or  20  Negroes 
were  swept  to  the  ground  screaming,  arms 
and  legs  flying."  Tear  gas  was  used.  "Fif- 
teen or  twenty  nightsticks  could  be  seen 
through  the  gas,  flfcillng  at  the  heads  of  the 
marchers."  The  hurried  rout  went  on. 
"Four  or  five  women  lay  on  the  grass  strip 
where  the  troopers  had  knocked  them  down." 
Witnesses  "said  they  saw  possemen  xising 
whips  on  the  fleeing  Negroes  as  they  recrossed 
the  bridge." 

If  this  is  described  as  law  enforcement.  It 
is  misnamed.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  race-conscious  officialdom  run  amuck. 
It  disgraces  not  only  the  State  of  Alabama 
but  every  citizen  of  the  coimtry  in  which  it 
can  happen. 


DYNAMIC  REA  PROGRAM  NECES- 
SARY FOR  A  STRONG  RURAL 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
8,500  rural  electric  co-op  members  from 
46  States  met  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
January  25-28  for  the  23d  annual  con- 
vention of  their  service  organization,  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. The  resolutions  adopted  by 
these  farm  and  rural  leaders  represent 
the  thinking  of  the  more  than  20  million 
consxmier-members  of  975  rural  electric 
systems  across  the  Nation.  These  reso- 
lutions deserve  our  careful  consideration. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  worthwhile 
aims  and  achievements  of  the  rural  elec- 


trification program,  for  it  has  contribut- 
ed much  to  the  socioeconomic  health 
and  well-being  of  the  rural  areas  of  my 
home  State  of  Wisconsin.  Before  REa 
was  created  in  1935,  only  19.6  percent  of 
the  farms  in  the  State  were  receiving 
central  station  electricity.  Today,  98.9 
percent  of  the  farms  are  electrified. 

The  29  rural  electric  distribution  co- 
operatives  in  Wisconsin  provide  electric 
service  to  97,835  consumer-members  over 
32,045  miles  of  line.  Nineteen  of  these 
co-ops  have  joined  with  cooperatives  in 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Dlinois  to  generate 
and  transmit  their  own  supply  of  whole- 
sale power  through  Dairyland  Power  Co- 
operative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  loan  repayment  rec- 
ord of  Wisconsin's  rural  electric  co-ops  is 
a  proud  one.  As  of  January  1,  1965, 
these  REA  borrowers  had  made  a  total 
of  $74,451,579  in  payments  on  their  Gov- 
ernment loans  of  $141,114,050.  These 
payments  include  $40,460,523  repaid  on 
principal  as  due,  $9,901,208  of  principal 
paid  ahead  of  schedule,  and  $24,089,848 
in  interest  payments. 

Because  they  serve  in  thinly  populated 
rural  areas,  these  cooperatives  are  handi- 
capped by  low  consumer  density  and  low 
revenue  per  mile.  The  rural  electrics  in 
Wisconsin  serve  only  3.2  consumers  per 
mile  and  average  $538  in  revenues  per 
mile,  as  compared  with  23.1  consumers 
and  $4,828  per  mile  for  the  commercial 
utilities.  Despite  these  handicaps,  the 
co-ops  continue  to  move  toward  their 
goal  of  providing  electric  service  to  their 
consumer-members  under  rates  and  con- 
ditions comparable  to  those  available  In 
urban  communities. 

The  availability  of  a  dependable  source 
of  low-cost  power  is  a  vital  factor  in  im- 
proving the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tion of  rural  America.  As  we  intensify 
our  efforts  to  obtain  p>arity  of  income  and 
opportunity  for  our  farmers  and  rural 
residents,  it  would  indeed  be  penny  wise, 
dollar  foolish  to  hamstring  the  REA  pro- 
gram through  restrictive  policies  and  in- 
adequate funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural  electric  co- 
operative leaders  who  attended  NRECA's 
1965  annual  meeting  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  potentials 
of  the  rural  electrification  program. 
Their  resolutions  reflect  that  knowledge. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  following  reso- 
lutions dealing  with  REA  loan  funds  and 
loan  policies: 

Resolutions  Approved  by  Delegates  to 
NRECA's  23d  Annual  Meeting  Held 
Januart  25-28,  1965 

release  of  contingency  reserve  loan  fund 

BY   BUDCrr  BUREAU 

Whereas  the  Congress  authorized  for  fis- 
cal year  1965  a  total  of  $365  million  for  REA 
electric  loans,  including  a  contingency  re- 
serve fund  of  $90  million;  and 

Whereas  our  loan  applications  to  REA  this 
year  require  the  entire  $365  million,  as  the 
NRECA  annual  loan  survey  showed  would  be 
the  case  and  the  NRECA  legislative  com- 
mittee so  testified  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Conunlttees  last  year: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  the  $90  mil- 
lion contingency  reserve  fund  be  requested 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  the  REA 
Administrator  and  we  urge  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  release  the  reserve  funds  for  the 
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orderly    and   expeditious    processing   of   our 
loan  applications  as  the  Congress  intended. 

REVOLVING    LOAN    FUND 

Resolved,  That  we  support  legislation 
which  will  establish  an  REA  loan  account 
to  be  operated  as  a  bona  fide  revolving  fund. 
Into  which  our  loan  repayments  would  be 
channeled  for  relending. 

GENERATION    AND    TRAN3MISSION    LOANS 

Whereas  the  ability  of  rural  electric  sys- 
tems to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  is  di- 
rectly dependent  on  their  ability  to  obtain 
dependable  low-cost  wholesale  energy;   and 

Whereas  in  the  face  of  dual  rates,  escala- 
tor clauses,  and  opposition  from  commercial 
power  companies,  the  availability  of  G.  &  T. 
loans  from  REA  is  the  only  means  many  sys- 
tems have  to  secure  a  dependable  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  low-cost  energy;  and 

Whereas  the  rural  electric  systems  now 
generate  only  16  percent  of  their  own  energy 
needs,  and  less  than  1  percent  of  all  the 
energy  generated  in  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  President  to 
recommend  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  adequate  REA  loan 
funds  to  insure  an  efifective  G.  &  T.  loan 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  America 
for  electric  power. 

SECTION    5    LOANS 

Whereas  the  rural  electric  systems  are 
vitally  concerned  with  and  are  heavily  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  renew  the  opportunities 
in  rural  America  for  providing  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  a  maximum  number 
of  rural  people;  and 

Whereas  the  section  5  loans  program  is  an 
effective  means  of  helping  In  instances  where 
no  other  help  is  available:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  support  the  principle 
that  REA  should  continue  to  make  section 
5  loans  which  meet  all  legal  and  adminis- 
trative requirements,  when  such  loans  are 
essential  to  and  will  make  an  effective  con- 
tribution to  economic  and  community  de- 
velopment   in    rural   electric    service   areas. 

CAPITAL    REQUIREMENTS     STUDY     AND    REA    LOAN 
TERMS 

Whereas  recognition  has  been  given  to  the 
need  for  study  in  depth  of  future  capital 
requirements  of  the  rural  electrification 
program;  and 

Whereas  the  1964  annual  meeting  of 
NRECA  requested  that  such  study  be  initi- 
ated by  NRECA  and  REA;  and 

Whereas  in  view  of  the  technological  ad- 
vances that  are  taking  place  in  the  electric 
industry,  the  rural  electric  systems  are  cer- 
tain to  need  tremendously  increased 
quantities  of  capital  under  conditions  that 
will  give  them  the  opportunity  to  provide 
rural  service  on  a  basis  comparable  with 
urban  service:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  NRECA,  in  conjunction 
with  its  study  now  underway,  make  the 
examination  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
cover  all  major  aspects  of  the  financing 
problem  Including  both  public  and  private 
financing  and  the  effects  of  varying  loan 
terms  on  the  ability  of  the  systems  to  serve 
their  basic  purpose;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  there  be  no 
modification  of  the  REA  loaning  formula 
pending  completion  of  the  studies  now  In 
progress;  be  it 

RURAL   TELEPHONE   LOAN   AtJTHORIZATION 

Resolved,  That  we  supiport  the  REA  tele- 
phone loan  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
which  will  be  requested  by  the  National  Tele- 
phone Cooperative  Association. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEDURE   ACT 

Whereas  legislation  was  Introduced  In  both 
Hoxises  of  the  88th  Congress  to  amend  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act;   and 


Whereas  some  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
this  law  would  impose  the  burden  of  public 
hearings  on  the  REA  Administrator  in  any 
rulemaking  of  general  applicability  and 
would  open  to  Judicial  review  all  final  deci- 
sions of  the  Administrator,  thereby  impair- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and  the  economic  secvuity  of 
the  rural  electric  program;  and 

Whereas  rural  electric  loans  do  not  directly 
and  substantially  affect  the  general  public, 
but  only  the  cooperatives  themselves:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  any  change  in 
the  law  which  would  open  REA  rulemaking 
procedures  to  public  hearing;  which  would 
fail  to  continue  the  existing  exemption  for 
confidential  Information  filed  at  REA;  or 
which  would  open  to  Judicial  review  decisions 
of  the  REA  Administrator;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  any  attempt  to 
burden  the  REA  Administrator  with  unnec- 
essary and  expensive  formal  administrative 
proceedings,  such  as  those  proposed. 

REA    ADMINISTRATOR    AND    STAFF 

Whereas  REA  Administrator  Norman  M. 
Clapp  and  the  members  of  his  staff  have  con- 
tinuously and  effectively  made  significant 
and  meritorious  contributions  to  the  now- 
proven  successful  rural  electrification  effort 
in  the  United  States,  and  have  tirelessly 
worked  with  NRECA  at  all  times,  especially 
dxiring  the  10  regional  meetings  and  this  23d 
annual  meeting:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  for  all  of  the  members  and 
consumers  of  members  of  NRECA,  apprecia- 
tion is  expressed  to  these  people  for  the  work 
they  have  so  successfully  performed. 

NRECA    STAFF 

Resolved,  That  this  23d  annual  meeting  of 
members  of  NRECA  hereby  expresses  appreci- 
ation to  the  general  manager,  Clyde  T.  Ellis, 
and  all  members  of  the  staff  of  NRECA  for 
their  dedicated  and  tireless  performance 
throughout  the  year,  and  also  In  the  several 
meetings  of  members,  for  it  is  factual  that 
without  this  total  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
members  of  the  staff,  NRECA  could  not  have 
so  successfully  represented  its  member  sys- 
tems. 

LARRY    MEYER    OP   WISCONSIN 

Whereas  the  Lord  God  Almighty  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  decreed  that  Larry  Meyer 
be  taken  from  our  midst;  and 

Whereas  no  single  being  has  devoted  more 
time,  thought,  or  concern  to  the  saving  of 
the  lives  of  rural  electric  cooperative  line- 
men than  did  Larry  Meyer  in  his  duties  as 
electric  systems  specialist  with  Employers 
Mutuals  of  Wausau;  and 

Whereas  his  passing  means  the  loss  of  a 
great  pioneer  In  the  establishment  of  safe 
working  practices  for  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive employees  and  of  a  great  friend  to  the 
cause  of  safety:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  family  of  Larry  Meyer  and 
to  Employers  Mutuals  of  Wausau,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  our  heartfelt  sympathy;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  great  body  assembled 
stand  and  devote  a  moment  of  sUent  prayer 
to  honor  the  memory  of  this  true  friend  and 
colleague. 


HUMPHREY  IN  HARTFORD 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  6,  1965,  at  a  testimonial  dinner. 


in  Hartford,  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  the  Honorable  Thomas  J. 
DoDD,  Vice  President  Humphrey  delivered 
one  of  the  greatest  speeches  that  it  has 
been  my  privileges  to  hear. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  joined  with 
a  record  crowd  of  friends  of  Tom  Dodd 
and  expressed  his  respect  and  warm  af- 
fection for  the  guest  of  honor.  At  the 
same  time,  with  characteristic  eloquence, 
he  set  forth  some  of  the  policy  objectives 
of  our  national  Democratic  administra- 
tion. These  have  been  expressed  so  effec- 
tively that  I  consider  them  worthy  of  cir- 
culation to  a  larger  audience  through 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey,  Senator  Dodd  Dinner,   March   6, 

1965 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  this  evening  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  old  friend  and  colleague,  Tom 
Dooo.  But  any  tribute  I  can  render  will 
surely  be  less  than  the  one  accorded  Tom 
Dodd  last  November  by  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut. 

His  majority  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  State — the  biggest  landslide  here  by 
any  candidate,  any  time. 

Senator  Dodd  earned  that  majority  by  hard 
work — not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  also  in 
his  whole  career  of  public  service. 

Senator  Dodd  spent  an  early  part  of  his 
career  as  National  Youth  Administrator  in 
Connecticut,  under  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. At  that  same  time,  a  young  public  serv- 
ant named  Lyndon  Johnson  was  doing  the 
same  important  Job  in  Texas. 

Many  years  ago  Tom  Dodd  was  active  in  the 
battle  for  equal  rights.  He  helped  to  create 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  •  •  •  he  served  his  country  at  the 
Nuremberg  trials  •  •  •  and  he  served  two 
distinguished  terms  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
m  1958. 

Tom  Dodd  has  always  fought  hard  for  what 
he  believes  in.  And  he  has  forcefully  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut and  the  Northeast.  When  he  speaks,  you 
know  his  voice  is  heard — and  respected. 

In  the  Senate,  he  has  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  fields  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, space.  Internal  security,  and  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Today  Senator  Dodd  is  in  the  front  lines  in 
attacking  another  great  problem  facing 
America :  the  problem  of  mass  transportation 
In  our  urban  areas. 

Men  like  Tom  Dodd  are  putting  forth  the 
efforts  which  will  achieve  the  Great  Society. 
Tonight,  here  in  Connecticut,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  that  Great  Society.  This  Is  the 
right  time  and  place  to  do  so.  You  know 
here  the  pressing  needs  of  our  cities  and  of 
the  need  for  better  mass  transit.  You  know 
how  important  it  is  that  we  maintain  our 
heritage  of  natural  beauty.  You  know  the 
problems  of  the  elder  citizen  who  needs  medi- 
cal care.  You  know  the  problem  that  can 
least  of  all  be  postponed:  the  need  for  bet- 
ter educational  faculties  and  better  teach- 
ing. You  know  how  unemployment  and  xui- 
equal  opportunity  can  be  a  drag  on  the  econ- 
omy and  on  the  human  spirit  alike. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  and  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  U.S.  Congress  have  imag- 
inatively and  responsibly  done  things  to  keep 
pace  with  these  problems.  But  there  is  no 
cause  to  let  up  on  those  efforts.  There  is 
great  cause  to  try  to  do  even  more. 

Let  me  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  and  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal to  meet  them. 

Robert  Herrick  said  in  the  17th  century 
that  great  cities  seldom  rest  •  if  there  be  none 
to  ^vade  from  afar,  they  will  find  worse  foes 
at  home.  We  know  those  foes  today.  They 
are  slums,  crime,  a  lack  of  playgrounds  and 
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parks,  overburdened  schools,  inadequate 
transportation,  tlie  crowding,  the  lack  of 
clean  air.  And  our  cities  are  growing.  Each 
year  in  the  coming  generation,  we  will  add 
the  equivalent  of  15  cities  the  size  of  Hart- 
ford to  our  urban  population. 

You  look  for  money  to  defeat  these  city 
foes  and  what  do  you  find?  You  find  our 
cities  are  earning  far  less  than  is  needed  to 
keep  up  with  their  debts.  Why?  Because  a 
great  share  of  our  population  growth  is  in 
children  under  13  and  adults  o\er  G5.  This 
means  that  practically  the  same  nunibsr  of 
people  in  their  working  years  have  to  care 
for  almost  double  the  number  of  dependents. 
President  Johnson  proposed  only  this  week 
a  bold  program  for  our  cities,  a  program 
which  would  establish  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  which  would 
give  financial  assistance  to  cities  that  need 
it;  which  would  aid  public  housing;  which 
would  combat  crime.  This  program  deserves 
your  support. 

You  here  in  Connecticut  and  the  Northeast 
are  painfully  aware  of  the  needs  for  modern 
mass  transportation.  President  Johnson  has 
committed  this  administration  to  technical 
research  and  development  of  high-speed,  in- 
tercity surface  transport.  He  has  suggested 
that  we  begin  by  demonstrating  possible  im- 
provements in  rail  passenger  services  between 
Washington  and  Boston,  in  the  northeast 
corridor. 

As  a  first  step,  he  has  asked  for  $20  million 
to  be  invested  in  research  and  development 
toward  more  modern  and  efficient  means  of 
moving  people  and  goods.  He  has  announcad 
the  Federal  Government's  willingness  to  as- 
sist those  transportation  systems,  regions, 
and  States  which  are  w-illing  to  help  them- 
selves. This  program  deserves  your  support. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  part  of  this 
country  than  western  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
s-ichusetts,  than  upstate  New  York.  But  this 
can  be  paradise  lost.  Clean  water  and  air 
can  be  polluted.  Automobile  junkyards  and 
billboards  can  crowd  in  on  our  highways. 
Our  cities  can  lose  their  precious  open  sp.^ce. 
Our  landmarks  can  be  destroyed. 

In  some  parts  of  this  country,  these  things 
are  in  the  past  tense.  They  have  long  since 
happened,  and  nature  will  be  hard  indeed 
to  reclaim.  This  administration  has  a  pro- 
gram to  preserve  our  natural  beauty.  It 
deserves  your  support. 

All  of  us  in  this  country  know  too  well  the 
problems  of  aging.  Our  citizens  are  living 
longer.  But  are  they  living  more  happily? 
What  family  doesn't  know  the  heartache — 
the  long,  empty  days — that  come  to  a  man  or 
woman  who  is  aging,  who  is  lonely,  who  is 
neglected?  Prolonging  life  is  not  enough. 
We  must  prolong  opportunity  and  useful- 
ness; we  must  provide  dignity. 

The  Johnson  administration  in  1964  gave 
unprecedented  help  to  our  senior  Americans, 
both  through  lecrislative  and  Executive  ac- 
tion. But  we  failed  to  pass  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  to  provide  necessary  hospital  care 
for  the  elderly.  This  administration  is  de- 
termined that  1965  will  see  passage  of  its 
medical  care  bill.  This  deserves  your  sup- 
port— and  don't  be  fooled  by  the  massive 
campaign  of  newspaper,  magazine,  radio-tel- 
evision, and  direct  mail  propaganda  of  the 
opponents  of  this  program.  They  are  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle  in  1965. 

Can  we  have  a  Great  Society  as  long  as 
millions  of  our  people  li;'e  in  grinding  pov- 
erty for  lack  of  training;  as  long  as  jobs  are 
denied  for  no  good  reason,  but  because  of 
the  color  of  a  man's  skin;  as  long  as  doors  are 
closed  to  immigrants  because  of  where  they 
h-^ppened  to  be  born;  as  long  as  some  of  our 
citizens  are  denied  the  right  to  vote?  The 
Johnson  administration  has  made  proposals 
In  1965  which  will  move  toward  righting 
these  wrongs.  These  proposals,  too.  deserve 
your  support. 

They  reach  to  our  hearts.  Do  we  believe 
that  men  are  created  equal?    Do  we  immi- 


grants— and  all  of  us  are  immigrants  or  sons 
of  immigrants — do  we  still  oflfer  welcome  to 
those  who  would  come  to  America  to  build 
a  better  life? 

There  is  education.  The  story  of  educa- 
tion is  the  story  of  this  country.  No  people 
in  the  world  believe  in  broad  excellence  in 
education  as  we  do.  Education  is  otir  only 
guarantee  of  security  in  the  world,  of  wel- 
fare at  home.  From  the  time  our  Nation 
was  founded  until  1930,  only  1  million  stu- 
dents had  enrolled  in  American  colleges. 
Now  we  enroll  a  million  every  2  years.  But 
even  so,  some  of  our  finest  young  minds  are 
not  getting  to  college.  This  is  a  waste  of  a 
vita!  natural  resource.  Then  there  is  the 
tragedy  of  noneducatlon.  We  spend  about 
$450  a  year  per  pupil  in  our  publ.c  schools. 
But  we  spend  $1,800  a  year  to  keep  a  delin- 
quent in  a  detention  home,  $2,500  a  year  for 
a  family  on  relief,  and  $3,500  a  year  for  an 
inmate  in  a  State  prison. 

Our  schools  are  crowded.  We  need  more 
and  better  teachers.  President  Johnson  has 
proposed  ambitious  measures  which  can 
strengthen  and  maintain  American  educa- 
tion at  all  levels.  This  program  certainly 
deserves  your  support. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  here  at  home 
which  will  be  accomplished  only  if  you  join 
in  the  battle,  if  you  share  in  the  vision  of  a 
Great  Society. 

I  would  be  negligent  here  tonight  If  I  did 
not  also  ask  for  your  support  for  something 
el'-e;  for  the  belief  th,at  the  world  need  not 
destroy  itself  by  war.  and  that  we  Americans 
can  help  others,  too.  find  a  better  society. 

We  hear  many  voices  these  days  saying 
that  America  is  overextended  in  the  world 
•  *  *  that  other  people's  problems  need  not 
be  our  problems  •  •  *  that  we  ought  to 
close  up  shop  overseas  and  enjoy  our  fruits 
here  In  the  good  old  USA. 

My  friends,  when  that  time  comes,  this 
Nation  is  doomed.  Who  in  the  world  will 
work  for  democracy  if  we  do  not?  Who  in 
the  world  can  preserve  the  peace  if  we  do 
not?  Who  in  the  world  can  set  the  example.'" 
can  oifer   the  needed   hand,  if  we  do   not? 

We  live  in  a  time  when  everything  is 
complex,  when  there  are  no  more  rapid  or 
easy  answers.  We  live  in  a  time  when  we 
must  exert  our  patience  as  never  before. 
Have  we  the  patience,  for  instance,  to  work 
and  bleed  5.000  miles  from  home  for  months 
and  years  ahead — without  any  guarantee  of 
final  success?  I  can  tell  you  that  the  forces 
of  totalitarianism  have  that  patience. 

This  is  what  the  Great  Society  is  all  about. 
It  is  the  recognition  that  a  second  car  and 
power  mowers  and  dry  martinis  are  not 
enough.  It  is  the  recognition  that  we  stand 
for  something  not  seen  before  In  the  world. 
We  stand  for  tKe  dignity  and  fulfillment  of 
Individual  man  and  woman.  Wo  stand  for 
the  chance  for  each  man  to  make  something 
better  of  himself.  We  stand  for  free  speech 
and  government  of  the  people.  We  stand 
for  peace  without  conquest.  We  stand  for 
the  belief  that  others,  too,  in  less  fortunate 
places  should  have  opportunity  for  the  bless- 
ings of  abundance  and  should  be  free  of 
tyranny.  We  stand  for  the  pledges  made  by 
men  and  women  who  left  the  old  ways  and 
fought  a  living  out  of  the  soil  of  a  new 
continent. 

President  Johnson  has  made  his  commit- 
ment to  all  of  us.  I  join  him  in  that  commit- 
ment.    We  ask  your  help. 


REPUBLICAN  NEWS  RELEASE  ON 
VOTES  CONCERNING  HOUSE  UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  Monday.  March  1.  the  Republican 
congressional  committee  attempted  to 
interject  an  element  of  viciousness  into 
the  political  life  of  the  First  District  of 
Iowa  that  is  unparalleled  in  the  political 
history  of  the  region.  The  people  of 
Iowa  are  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
citizenry.  Throughout  the  history  of 
our  region  they  have  forthrightly  re- 
jected extremism  whether  of  the  left  or 
the  right.y  They  above  all  resent  chi- 
canei-y    and    distortion    of    the    facts. 

When  they  know  the  facts,  I  am  sure 
they  will  resent,  as  I  resent,  the  savage 
attack  that  was  made  upon  me  because 
of  my  vote  concerning  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  In  an 
unprecedented  news  release  which  was 
printed  in  several  Iowa  newspapers  on 
March  1,  the  Republican  congressional 
committee  stated  that  by  my  vote  to 
withhold  funds  from  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  I  "had 
lined  myself  up  with  every  subversive 
organization  in  the  country  which  is  try- 
ing to  abolish  the  committee." 

In  support  of  this  smear  attack  the  Re- 
publican congressional  committee  pre- 
sented a  distorted  account  of  the  trans- 
actions on  that  day.  I  would  like  to 
correct  their  distorted  account  with  doc- 
umented account  of  developments  as 
they  actually  occurred  so  that  all  can 
see  for  themselves  what  had  taken  place. 
Unlike  many  in  recent  history  who  have 
cringed  under  smear  attacks  of  this  type, 
I  feel  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
such  attacks  into  full  public  view  so  the 
people  not  only  in  my  district  but  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  may  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

ITEM   i:    ORIGIN    OF  OPEN   HEARINGS  PROPOSAL 

First.  This  Republican  congressional 
committee  attack  completely  omits  any 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  request  for 
open  hearings  on  the  budget  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  distinguished  Republican, 
Congressman  Curtis  of  Missouri,  on 
February  8.  1965,  originated  the  sugges- 
tion  stating: 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  would  hold  public  he.ir- 
Ings  at  the  time  the  budget  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  is  u  -d^r  consideration 
and  Invite  the  critics  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  to  be  heard  ia  full. 

Second.  Upon  hearing  Congressman 
Curtis'  suggestions  of  February  8.  it  was 
my  thought,  in  view  of  the  long-standing 
controversy  over  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  that  full  open 
public  hearings  represented  the  most 
sensible  approach  to  the  problem.  In 
past  years  critics  of  the  committee  had 
merely  attempted  to  abolish  the  commit- 
tee. In  my  estimation  a  sensible  and 
thoughtful  series  of  open  hearings  rep- 
resent a  much  more  intelligent  approach. 

ITEM    II :     WHY    OPEN    HEARINGS? 

First.  Why  should  the  budget  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee be  the  subject  of  public  discussion  in 
open  hearings? 
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Second.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the 
funds  of  this  committee  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  my  estimation,  because  of 
serious  inequalities  that  exist  in  the  al- 
lotment of  committee  funds.  The  Re- 
publican congressional  committee's 
charge  against  me  failed  to  mention  that 
the  entire  House  did  indeed  on  the  same 
day  support  a  reduction  in  the  funds 
allotted  to  this  committee.  The  total 
budget  for  the  committee  of  $370,000  was 
unusually  large  because  there  are  only 
9  members  on  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  but  they  presently 
have  57  staff  members  on  the  average 
doing  their  job.  In  contrast,  the  Interior 
Committee  with  34  members  has  only  10 
staff  members  to  assist  It.  Last  session 
Congress  appropriated  over  $851,000  to 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee to  finance  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee. Only  one  piece  of  legislation 
was  produced  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  on  the  basis  of  this 
appropriation.  In  contract,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  received  $271,000  to  con- 
sider 859  bills  of  which  143  became  law. 
rrEM  III:  factxjal  distortions 
First.  The  vicious  attjack  made  upon 
me  by  the  Republican  congressional  com- 
mitiee  stated  that  I  did  not  realize  "the 
Importance  of  having  a  committee  of 
Congress  with  powers  to  Investigate  sub- 
versive activities,  wheljher  they  come 
from  the  far  left  or  the  far  right." 

Second.  This  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
distort  exactly  what  happened.  In  point 
of  fact,  on  February  25  two  votes  were 
taken  concerning  the  Mouse  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee.  The  first  of 
these  votes  was  on  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
to  hold  open  hearings  on  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  funds  for  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  This 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  332  to 
58.  I  voted  with  the  minority  for  open 
hearings  for  the  reasons  that  I  discussed 
above  under  item  II. 

Third.  After  the  defeat  of  the  motion 
for  open  hearings,  a  second  vote  was 
taken  on  the  proposal  to  continue  the 
committee  through  the  89th  session  of 
Congress.  This  motion  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  359  to  29.  I  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority to  continue  the  committee.  It  Is 
obvious  again  that  the  Republican  con- 
gressional committee  has  deliberately 
tried  to  distort  the  action  of  February  25 
by  conveniently  omitting  any  reference 
to  this  second  rollcall  vote.  The  Repub- 
lican congressional  committee  has  also 
tried  to  insinuate  that  I  oppose  having  a 
committee  with  powers  to  investigate 
subversive  activities.  Contrary  to  this 
insidious  allegation,  I  have  always  real- 
ized the  necessity  for  having  such  an 
investigatory  body  but  have  been  dis- 
turbed over  the  years  because  there  was 
often  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  pursue  vigorously  investi- 
gation of  the  far  right.  I  have  been  very 
heartened  by  the  suggestion  of  a  new 
member  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  Congressman  Welt- 
NER  of  Georgia,  recommending  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
I  find  this  smear  particularly  offensive 
because  it  is  an  attempt  to  destroy  public 
confidence  by  a  most  insidious  and  delib- 


erate method.  If  the  nameless  speech- 
writers  who  lurked  behind  the  title  of  the 
Republic  congressional  committee  would 
step  forward,  I  would  invite  them  to  com- 
pare whatever  record  they  have  to  mine. 
I  want  them  to  know  that  I  did  not  serve 
with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  n  for 
41/2  years  in  order  to  be  intimated  by 
smear  attacks  by  individuals  afraid  to 
even  put  their  names  on  their  news  re- 
leases. I  feel  that  my  own  public  service 
as  that  of  my  father  before  me  who 
served  in  the  American  Expeditionary  in 
France  and  those  forefathers  who  served 
as  citizens  and  soldiers  in  Europe's  first 
democracy,  Switzerland,  speaks  for  it- 
self. I  shall  never  hesitate  to  take  a 
stand  on  matters  that  concern  the  most 
sacred  of  our  constitutional  rights.  The 
attack  upon  me  by  the  Republican  con- 
gressional committee  ended  with  the 
statement  that  my  vote  was  "highly  in- 
dicative of  the  type  of  Congressman  now 
representing  this  district."  I  think  the 
people  of  my  district  are  intelligent 
enough  to  know  that  this  attack  upon 
me  is  highly  indicative  of  the  type  of 
leadership  that  prevails  in  the  Republi- 
can congressional  committee  and  that 
this  type  of  attack  is  shameful  and  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
our  communities. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
seen  a  copy  of  the  news  release.  It  in- 
volves the  old  technique  of  trying  to 
convict  people  by  Innuendo  and  associa- 
tion. Though  I  did  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  his  vote,  this  "big  lie" 
technique  has  not  paid  off  at  the  Ameri- 
can polls. 

THE  LATE  LEO  LERNER 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
announce  the  sudden  and  untimely  pass- 
ing of  one  of  Chicago's  great  citizens  and 
one  of  my  very  dear  friends,  Leo  A.  Ler- 
ner.  His  death  in  Chicago  last  Sunday 
took  from  our  midst  one  of  the  most 
talented,  perceptive,  courageous,  and 
dedicated  journalists  and  civic  leaders 
of  our  time. 

When  he  was  a  young  boy,  Leo  Lemer 
attended  a  party  where  the  hostess 
handed  out  slips  of  paper  for  her  guests 
to  write  their  ideais  of  what  every  young 
person  ought  to  work  for.  His  inscrip- 
tion was,  "The  Advancement  of  Civiliza- 
tion," 

At  a  later  time  in  his  life,  when  he  was 
frustrated  by  stumbling  blocks  he  en- 
countered en  route  to  that  youthful  goal, 
he  once  described  himself  as  a  "pygmy 
sent  to  move  a  mountain."  But  he  never 
lost  sight  of  that  early  vision,  and  the 
remarkable  attainments  of  his  58  years 
tsstify  to  his  ambition. 

Offlclally  Mr.  Lerner  presided  over  a 
chain  of  20  newspapers  that  comprise  the 


largest  group  of  community  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  president 
of  the  Lincoln-Belmont  Publishing  Co., 
the  Neighborhood  Press,  Myers  Publish- 
ing Co.,  and  editor  and  publisher  of 
Myers  newspapers,  Booster  publications, 
and  Times  Home  newspapers.  Although 
he  was  an  outstanding  executive  he  never 
lost  his  zest  for  reporting  and  feature 
writing, 

I  believe  he  would  prefer  to  be  remem- 
bered among  the  legions  of  "the  imtamed 
shrews  and  shrikes  of  the  wonderful  era 
of  reading  and  writing,"  as  he  once  de- 
scribed columnists. 

Mr.  Lerner — 

Said  Carl  Sandburg — 
was  Diogenes  without  a  lantern  and  satisfied 
that  Diogenes  might  have  done  better  with 
a  telephone.  We  have  seen  him  Imitate  Mon- 
taigne In  being  ready  to  publish  things  trou- 
bling his  mind,  asking  questions  be  has  no 
answer  to.  We  have  seen  him  tr3rlng  to  fol- 
low St.  Paul  in  holding  fast  to  what  Is  good 
and  true,  shamelessly  admitting  that  the 
going  Is  not  so  good  and  true. 

The  poet  continued : 

He  knows  it  Is  good  luck  and  a  privilege  to 
write  a  oolumn  and  print  It  in  a  paper  he 
himself  owns.  He  knows  too  it  is  a  trust  and 
a  responsibility  he  oxight  never  violate  or 
betray.  This  Isn't  easy.  So  he  never  hesi- 
tates at  getting  a  chuckle  or  laugh  out  of  the 
grotesques  and  monkeyshines  of  the  endless 
human  procession. 

For  more  than  a  generation,  Mr.  Ler- 
ner was  "the  neighborhood  editor  of  Chi- 
cago." His  vminhibited  editorship  and 
his  "First  Column"  gained  him  the  affec- 
tionate title  of  "The  Country  Editor  in 
the  City." 

He  was,  in  his  own  talented  and  unor- 
thodox way,  the  William  Allen  White  of 
Chicago's  North  Side  neighborhoods.  He 
never  locked  himself  into  an  editorial 
cocoon  and  he  never  cast  himself  in  the 
role  of  a  commentator  who  knows  all  the 
answers. 

There  was  with  him  always  the 
human  touch,  the  humiUty  and  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  true  writer  and 
editor  brings  to  his  audience.  By  inject- 
ing his  personality  and  his  opinions  into 
print,  Mr.  Lerner  did  much  to  recap- 
ture for  us  the  rich  flavor  of  well-rea- 
soned personal  journalism. 

Though  his  arena  w£is  primarily  in  the 
colvimns  of  local,  community  newspapers, 
he  relished  the  universal.  He  journeyed 
often  to  far  comers  of  the  world,  and  he 
brought  that  world  closer  to  his  public 
through  his  witty,  pungent,  and  descrip- 
tive columns.  His  "First  Column" 
roamed  the  globe,  and  many  of  these 
items  found  their  way  into  the  books  he 
published.  Only  recently  he  completed 
a  travel  book  on  Hawaii,  and  his  final 
voltime,  "The  Truth  Ripens,"  was  com- 
pleted just  before  his  untimely  death 
There  was  nothing  provincial  in  the 
man  or  in  his  art.  He  was  born  Sep- 
tember 20,  1907,  one  of  10  children  of 
an  immigrant  merchant  tailor  from  Aus- 
tria. His  home  was  in  a  slum  area  on 
Chicago's  South  Side.  Mr.  Lerner  soon 
displayed  his  aptitude  for  the  printed 
word.  He  edited  the  Crane  High  School 
Chronicle  and  was  a  night  editor  for  the 
Northwestern  University  Daily. 
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In  his  second  year  at  the  \iniversity,  he 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Niles  Cen- 
ter News,  a  community  paper  published 
in  Skokie,  111.  Then,  while  still  a  stu- 
dent, he  progressed  to  the  part-time 
management  of  two  other  journals.  He 
then  borrowed  $500  to  buy  a  small  shop- 
per in  the  Lake  View  community,  which 
became  the  Lincoln-Belmont  Booster. 
He  was  on  his  way,  and  he  was  not  to  be 
denied.  Soon  he  was  at  the  helm  of 
three  other  North  Side  neighborhood 
newspapers.    He  said: 

Anything  that  writes  and  anything  that 
can  be  written  on  is  fair  game  for  me.  I 
have  used  old  letters,  paper  and  cloth  nap- 
kins, orange  wrappers,  paper  towels,  old 
Invoices,  pai>er  bags,  composition  books,  the 
foldout  page  in  Playboy,  and  the  backs  of 
laixndry  lists. 

He  knew  the  tools  of  his  craft,  and  he 
knew  his  own  mind,  and  he  knew  how 
to  make  them  work  together.    He  wrote : 

There  is  no  freedom  for  any  man,  not  one, 
if  there  Is  no  freedom  for  the  press.  That's 
why  there  are  so  many  old  decrepit  type- 
writers. The  typewriter  and  the  mimeo- 
graph machine  and  the  little  handfed  press 
are  the  really  great  symbols  of  liberty. 

Further,  he  said: 

The  future  offers  hope  to  those  who  have 
faith.  The  faith  comes  from  our  knowledge 
that  tbe  people  can  riUe  themselves  If  they 
want  to;  that  if  we  are  not  afraid  of  ideas 
we  can  use  them  to  better  our  conditions, 
to  have  peace,  security,  and  liberty. 

Individualism  was  one  side  of  Mr. 
Lerner.  But  he  was  never  one  to  let  the 
hot  type  of  his  editorials  cool  off.  In- 
stead, he  plunged  into  the  activist  role 
through  innumerable  commimity  chores. 

His  involvement  began  when,  as  a  cub 
reporter,  he  helped  organize  a  commu- 
nity library  in  the  suburb  where  he  wajs 
working.  Always  an  adventurer  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  Mr.  Lerner  was  from  1936 
to  1944  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library.  As  a  pioneer  in  education,  he 
joined  others  in  the  establishment  of 
Roosevelt  University,  the  urban  school 
that  now  has  more  than  7,000  students. 
He  was  president  of  the  university's 
board  of  trustees  for  a  decade — from 
1950  to  1960. 

Mr.  Lerner  was  president  of  the  Can- 
cer Prevention  Center  of  Chicago.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Pa- 
role and  Pardon  Board.  He  was  a  YMCA 
director.  In  politics,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Independent  Voters  of  Illinois  for 
4  years,  a  former  national  treasurer  of 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and 
a  cochairman  of  the  National  Stevenson 
for  President  Committee  in  1952. 

Last  year  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son appointed  him  to  serve  on  the  advi- 
sory board  of  the  Community  Relations 
Services. 

Somebody  once  asked  him  how  he  de- 
cided on  which  civic  responsibilities  he 
would  accept  and  he  replied,  character- 
istically, "I  don't  know,  unless  it's  that 
I  take  up  those  causes  opposed  by  the 
Devil  himself." 

His  contributions  were  ofiBcially  recog- 
nized in  1961  when  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley  awarded  him  the  Chicago  Medal 
of  Merit. 

As  a  newspaperman,  he  won  the  Her- 
rick  Award  for  Democracy  in  Journalism 


from  the  National  Editorial  Association 
and  was  cited  for  the  best  editorial  sub- 
mitted in  competition  to  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  in  1937. 

For  his  readers,  Mr.  Lerner  explored 
a  world  far  beyond  the  confines  of  one 
man's  view.  His  numerous  travels  spoke 
of  government,  of  art,  of  nature — but 
mostly  of  other  people.  Among  the  sea- 
sons, he  was  forever  writing  about  the 
spring,  and  he  drew  strength,  joy,  and 
writing  material  from  his  modest  farm- 
ing efforts  at  his  beloved  Kettle  Moraine 
Farm  in  Wisconsin.  His  writings 
breathed  of  freshness  and  adventure  and 
of  new  discovery. 

Carl  Sandburg,  noting  these  wide  in- 
terests, said  that  as  "an  editor,  a  travel- 
er, a  naturalist,  a  lover  of  children  and 
trees,  at  home  with  big  city  slickers  and 
smalltime  do-gooders,  both  metropolitan 
and  country  boy,  Leo  Lerner  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  rich  Americans  whose  chief 
possessions  no  turn  of  fate  can  take 
away." 

For  the  world,  Leo  Lerner  envisioned 
"a  day  when  power  will  come  from  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  and  not  from  avarice 
and  material  success."  For  himself,  he 
said,  simply  and  earnestly,  that  "there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  unbeautiful  day." 

For  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his 
readers,  the  world  in  these  moments  of 
mourning  seems  much  smaller  with  his 
passing.  But  he  enlarged  that  world  for 
us,  and  it  is  a  better  place  because  of 
him. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  word  reached  me  of  the  passing  of 
Leo  A.  Lerner,  newspaper  editor-pub- 
lisher and  civic  leader  in  Chicago,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  by  the  news.  He  suc- 
cvunbed  to  a  heart  attack  in  the  prime  of 
his  life. 

Leo  A.  Lerner  was  truly  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Chicago's  rapid  growth  In 
stature  as  a  modem,  major  city  in  the 
world.  His  voice  and  ideas  reached  out 
to  the  commimity  through  his  excellent 
writings,  both  as  a  newspaperman  and 
author.  But  his  ideas  were  not  just 
words,  for  he  took  an  active  part  in  civic 
affairs  by  devoting  a  goodly  portion  of 
his  spare  time  in  voluntary  work  for  the 
improvement  of  the  community. 

His  interest  in  the  field  of  journalism 
began  in  his  high  school  days  and  became 
his  livelihood  following  his  college  days. 
He  was  a  success  in  his  field  for  he  em- 
barked on  a  fresh,  new  approach  in  re- 
porting. He  did  not  become  embroiled 
in  the  broad  spectrimi  of  journalism  as 
practiced  by  the  daily  papers,  but  he  ap- 
pealed to  communities  of  the  north. 
North  West  Side  of  Chicago.  He  re- 
ported the  interesting  news  events  that 
occurred  in  the  neighborhoods  that  were 
being  ignored  by  the  daily  publications. 
His  programing  of  weekly  publications 
was  well  received  by  his  many  readers, 
for  there  were  many  stories  of  familiar 
names  and  places.  As  a  crusader  for 
neighhorhood  improvements,  Leo  Lerner 
would  listen  to  the  needs  of  his  neighbors 
and  worked  to  bring  about  the  changes 
that  made  for  better  living  conditions. 

As  he  achieved  success  In  his  business 
he  increased  his  participation  In  civic  af- 
fairs. He  was  director  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  from  1943  to  1947;  served 


as  president  of  Roosevelt  University 
board  of  trustees  from  1950  to  I960  and 
later  as  president  of  the  Cancer  Preven- 
tion Center  of  Chicago. 

In  1962  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner  to  the  Illinois  Parole  and  Pardon 
Board  and  served  that  year. 

Although  a  modest  man  not  seeking 
personal  glory,  his  dedication  to  helping 
his  fellow  man  did  not  go  unnoticed,  in 
1964  he  was  awarded  the  Chicago  Medal 
of  Merit  by  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
That  same  year  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed Leo  A.  Lerner  to  the  citizens  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Commimity  Rela- 
tions Services. 

It  is  hard  to  comprehend  that  a  man 
so  active  was  called  to  his  Maker,  for  he 
could  have  made  many  more  valuable 
contributions  toward  humanity.  We  can- 
not question  this  judgment,  but  we 
should  be  grateful  that  Leo  Lerner  lived 
to  contribute  his  unselfish  devotion  for 
the  good  of  his  neighbors.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  but  we,  in  Chicago,  will 
cherish  his  memory  and  all  that  he  stood 
for. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  and  sincerest 
condolences  go  out  to  his  family  in  their 
time  of  grief. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  were 
my  fellow  colleagues  from  Chicago  and 
the  State  of  Illinois,  I  was  very  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  Leo  Lerner,  edi- 
tor, and  publisher  of  the  Lerner  Home 
newspapers  of  Chicago. 

Leo  Lerner  was  one  of  our  foremost 
editors  and  publishers,  but  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  civic  leader  was  even  more  out- 
standing. He  gave  of  himself  fully  in 
such  diverse  but  productive  positions  as 
director  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
president  of  Roosevelt  University  board 
of  trustees,  president  of  Cancer  Preven- 
tion Center  of  Chicago,  and  most  recent- 
ly, as  appointee  of  Gov.  Otto  Kerner. 
member  of  the  Illinois  Parole  and  Pardon 
Board. 

For  these  and  other  contributions  he 
was  honored  by  the  city  of  Chicago  this 
past  year  when  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
awarded  him  the  Chicago  Medal  of  Mer- 
it. In  1964  he  also  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  to  the  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  perhaps  even 
more  remarkable  about  this  man  is  that 
while  so  deeply  engaged  in  so  many  com- 
munity projects  and  overseeing  the  op- 
erations of  his  21  community  news- 
papers, he  still  found  the  time  to  write 
a  most  thought-provoking  and  reflective 
column  in  every  edition  of  his  news- 
papers. Entitled  "The  First  Column," 
these  articles  ranged  over  every  conceiv- 
able subject  of  interest  and  concern  to 
his  readers.  He  was  equally  at  home 
writing  of  ward  and  precinct  politics  as 
he  was  in  discussing  International  affairs 
and  problems.  He  could  philosophize 
about  the  nature  of  man  or  detail,  in 
homey  expressions,  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  a  favorite  grandchild. 

Such  men  are  not  found  in  great  num- 
ber, and  I  am  sure  his  family's  loss  will 
be  shared  by  many  others  who  knew  him 
and  were  his  friends. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
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the  House  who  desire  to  do  so  have  per- 
Jiission  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
ooint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinoiS? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  CHALLENGE    OF   CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Laird]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  each  year  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  The  winning  con- 
testant from  each  State  is  brought  here 
to  our  Nation's  Capital  for  the  final 
judging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  the  winning 
contestant  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
is  also  from  my  congressional  district. 
She  is  Miss  Mary  A.  McCarrier  of  Wau- 
sau,  Wis.,  and  the  title  of  her  winning 
speech  is  "The  Challenge  of  Citizenship." 

In  the  contest  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  250,000  high  school  students  par- 
ticipated from  all  over  the  country  for 
the  four  scholarships  which  will  be 
awarded  as  top  prizes.  First  prize  is  a 
$5,000  scholarship,  second  prize  is  $3,500, 
tiiird  prize  is  $2,500,  and  the  fourth  is 
$1,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  Miss  Mary  A.  McCarrier's  win- 
ning speech  entitled  "The  Challenge  of 
Citizenship." 

The  Challenge  of  CrrtZENSHiP 
(By  Mary  A.  McCarrier) 

I  look  at  my  tlster  Eileen  asleep  in  her 
crib,  so  fragile,  so  trusting,  and  can't  help 
but  wonder  what  kind  of  a  world  thia  will 
be  when  she  Is  17.  Will  It  be  the  "big  broth- 
er"  state  of  1984,  or  a  productive  democracy 
free  from  hatred  and  prejudice? 

All  I  know  Is  that  I'll  do  my  share,  and 
more  If  need  be.  to  make  hers  a  bright  fu- 
ture, full  of  justice  and  hope.  I  feel  It's  my 
responsibility  to  her;  and  It's  your  responsi- 
bility too.  If  not  for  Eileen,  for  someone 
else— your  brother,  your  sister,  your  son, 
7our  daughter.  Do  your  part  to  make  this 
land  worthy  of  Its  heritage,  worthy  of  Its  fu- 
ture citizens,  worthy  of  the  men  who  died 
at  Concord  and  Yorktown.  at  Vicksburg  and 
Shlleh.  In  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  Make  it 
worthy  of  the  man  who  gave  his  life  in  Dal- 
las doing  more  than  his  share.  Make  this 
land  worthy  of  your  pride. 

You  are  one  man.  You  are  a  powerful 
man.  You  are  a  beginning.  And  there  shall 
be  other  men  alone  in  their  beliefs,  men  who 
will  follow  your  beginning.  Ultimately  you 
win  unite,  and  a  great  movement  will  grow 
and  flourish  untU  It  develops  a  new  America. 
a  ]U8t  America,  the  America  our  forefathers 
(Ireamed  of  and  fought  for.  It  will  be  a 
struggle,  as  It  always  has  been,  but  you  have 
a  cause  worth  fighting  for.  There  will  be 
obstacles,  and  the  fiercest  of  these  Is  wide- 
spread In  our  Nation  today.  It  is  what  makes 
citizenship  a  challenge.  It  Is  the  parasite 
tbat  drains  man  of  his  courage  and  Integrity. 
It  to  Indifference. 

Indifference  Is  the  big  word  that  means 
so  many  little  things.  It's  the,  "Oh,  it  doesn't 
really  matter,"  or  the,  "What  difference  does 
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one  man  make?"  This  attitude  of  apathy 
that  regards  even  the  important  things  as 
indifferent  matter — voting,  personal  rights, 
patriotism.  Ruining  our  perspective,  it 
makes  everything  gray,  neither  black  nor 
white,  neither  really  bad  nor  truly  good.  Few 
things  have  importance,  and  you  don't  even 
make  much  difference. 

You  can  see  it  today  when  our  citizens 
are  embarrassed  to  place  their  hands  over 
their  hearts  when  our  flag  passes,  and  when 
people  talk  while  our  national  anthem  is 
being  played.  It  is  appearing  in  our  young 
people  too,  to  whom  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
is  Just  a  meaningless  group  of  words — words 
that  don't  make  sense. 

Indifference  is  the  web  that  ensnares  even 
some  of  our  most  loyal  citizens,  and  allows 
a  mob  of  gangsters  to  rule  practically  every 
phase  of  city  and  State  governments  in  some 
areas.  It  makes  us  forget  to  ask  if  this  Is 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,  or  the  land  of  prejudiced  and  the  home 
of  the  crooked  politician. 

You  are  one  man.  You  are  a  powerful 
man.  You  are  the  hope  of  American.  Please, 
for  all  of  us,  accept  the  challenge  of  citizen- 
ship. EUeen  and  I  have  too  little  power 
now.  for  our  time  Is  yet  to  come.  Please 
start  to  combat  and  destroy  this  venomous 
Indifference,  struggle  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  Help  in  the  fight  for 
Justice  and  equality,  but  do  more  than  that, 
man  of  America.  Do  much  more.  Hold  your 
head  high  and  glow  with  pride  and  realize 
what  an  honor,  a  privilege  and  a  challenge 
Is  citizenship  In  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world.    Make  yourself  worthy. 


STUDY  OF  FUTURE  HIGHWAY 
NEEDS 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  certain  future 
highway  needs.  The  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  ne^ds  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Systems,  including  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  after  1972.  The  study  shall 
be  made  in  cooperation  with  State  high- 
way departments  and  shall  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  costs,  possible  exten- 
sions of  such  Interstate  System,  and  such 
other  considerations  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  advisable.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  of  his  findings  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1967. 

The  House  passed  a  bill,  H.R.  8853,  on 
December  19,  1963,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
certain  future  highway  needs  after  1972 
and  to  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  this  bill  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments are  proceeding  to  undertake  the 
study  contemplated  by  that  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  of  this  nature  is 
vital  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  and  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  high- 


way program  after  1972.  The  need  to 
plan  and  prepare  now  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuing nationwide  requirements  for  ad- 
ditional and  improved  highway  facilities 
becomes  apparent  when  we  look  at  the 
highway  legislation  already  being  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  I  have  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  which  Congress 
has  just  enacted.  The  Appalachian  Act 
establishes  a  discriminatory  2, 350 -mile 
development  highway  system  and  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads  in  the  region. 
The  concept  behind  this  highway  section 
of  the  Appalachian  Act  is  contrary  to 
every  sound  concept  on  the  Nation's 
highway  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  comprehensive  study  of 
this  Nation's  future  highway  needs  is 
vital  to  protect  the  Federal  Government's 
investment  in  the  program  and  to  protect 
the  Nation's  highway  users  from  a  slow- 
down or  an  improperly  directed  future 
highway  program. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter  and  the 
committee  on  which  I  have  served  since 
I  came  to  Congress,  will  give  this  bill  and 
similar  bills  prompt  consideration. 


CLEVELAND  URGES  FAIR  TAX 
TREATMENT  FOR  OWNERS  OP  MU- 
TUAL FUND  SHARES 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  5921.  in  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity  in  the  laws  interpreting 
the  value  of  mutual  fund  shares,  which 
are  quoted  over  the  counter.  As  you 
know,  prices  quoted  in  the  papers  for 
these  shares  include  a  "bid"  price  and  tin 
"asked"  price.  Naturally,  the  "asked" 
price  is  always  higher  than  the  "bid" 
price.  A  shareholder  who  sells  his  hold- 
ings never  gets  the  "asked"  price.  But, 
under  present  laws,  when  he  dies  or 
makes  a  gift  of  these  shares,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  uses  the  "asked"  price 
as  the  basis  for  its  valuation  and  tax 
computation.  The  shareholder  or  his 
estate  is  thus  taxed  on  property  which  he, 
in  fact,  does  not  possess.  He  carmot  get 
the  "asked"  price  the  IRS  uses  and  he 
is  overtaxed,  as  a  result,  in  proportion 
to  the  difference  between  the  two  prices. 
This  is  grossly  unfair  and  H.R.  5921 
would  requlrwthat,  for  purposes  of  estate 
and  gift  tax*,  the  "bid"  price  be  used. 
This  will  furnish  the  true  value  of  the 
holdings  and  eliminate  the  unjust  extra 
bonus,  which  now  must  be  paid  to  the 
Government. 


CLEVELAND  AMORY  JOINS  CAM- 
PAIGN FOR  HUMANE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  LABORATORY  ANIMALS 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kaiisas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2. 1  introduced  H.R.  5647,  a  bill  to 
set  reasonable  standards  of  humane  care 
for  animals  used  in  scientific  research 
and  experimental  laboratories. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
5647,  my  attention  was  called  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Sunday  Times  of 
February  7  describing  the  work  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  Amory,  the  author,  along  the 
same  lines.  Mr.  Amory,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  established  the  first 
office  in  New  York  City  of  the  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States,  at  140  West 
57th  Street.  I  commend  this  progressive 
6tep  and  point  out  that  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Amory's  work  is  identical  to  the  in- 
tent of  my  bill,  which  is  described  on  page 
3980  of  the  Record  of  March  2.  This  leg- 
islation would  in  no  way  inhibit  the  prog- 
ress of  legitimate  scientific  research  nor 
the  use  of  animals  for  experiments  by 
qualified  persons.  This  bill,  however, 
would  eliminate  much  duplication  of 
work,  causing  needless  pain  to  thousands 
of  vertebrate  animals,  and  would  require 
only  that  experimental  animals  be  cared 
for  and  treated  humanely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
will  all  feel  better  when  this  legislation  is 
on  the  books  and  I  am  equally  certain 
that  science  itself  will  benefit  from  the 
improved  condition  of  the  animals  used 
for  experiments. 

I  offer  the  Times  article  on  Mr.  Amory 
for  the  Record  in  the  hope  that  every 
Member  will  read  it  with  approbation: 
Amort  Recrutts  Animals'  Friends — Author 

Opposes  Needless  Vivisection  Cruelty 

(By  John  C.Devlin) 

When  Cleveland  Amory  attended  his  first 
formal  dinner  party  and  dance  in  a  Boston 
suburb  as  a  Milton  Academy  teenager,  he  not 
only  took  a  pretty  girl  but  also  a  pet  raccoon. 

This,  as  he  tells  It  today,  did  not  go  over 
well  with  the  yoving  lady  and  the  romance 
ended.  However,  Mr.  Amory's  interest  in 
animals  and  their  welfare  has  grown  through 
the  years. 

Now  Mr.  Amory — whose  books  include  "The 
Proper  Bostonlans"  and  "What  Happened  to 
Society?" — is  opening  the  city's  first  office 
for  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States, 
at  140  West  57th  Street.  The  author  is  a 
member  of  the  national  board  of  directors. 

At  an  interview  over  cheese  bllntzes  and  a 
glass  of  tea  at  the  Russian  Tea  Room,  Mr. 
Amory  said  he  was  not  opposed  to  vlvlAec- 
tion. 

"What  I  object  to,"  he  said  "is  needlesa 
duplication  by  various  laboratories  of  experi- 
ments on  animals,  in  uncomfortable  and 
oftentimes  cruel  quarters  and  such  things  as 
high  school  students  performing  experiments 
on  living  animals." 

AGAINST  needless  CRUELTY 

The  author,  a  former  newspaperman  in 
Nashua,  N.H.,  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  a  col- 
umnist for  the  Saturday  Review  (among 
others) ,  is  a  big.  tousle-haired  man.  He  does 
not  smoke,  take  a  cocktail  with  luncheon, 
or  a  back  seat  in  conversation. 

"I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  scientific  use  of  animals  for  the 
benefit  of  man."  he  said.    "What  I  am  op- 


posed to  is  man's  needless  cruelty  to  these 
animals." 

He  has  had  a  running  feud  on  the  subject 
with  Dr.  Morris  Pishbein.  former  editor  of 
the  Joiu-nal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Amory  said  that  at  Harvard  University 
scientists  forced  dogs  to  inhale  flames  and 
then  did  not  kill  them  for  3  or  5  days  after- 
ward. He  added  high  school  students  In 
Dallas  had  been  performing  "survival  sur- 
gery" on  live  dogs. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  confirmed  that  dogs  had  been  made 
to  inhale  flames  as  part  of  an  experiment  for 
the  Army  dviring  World  War  n  to  determine 
exact  effects  of  flame  throwers. 

SUPPORT   CITED 

He  said,  however,  that  although  the  dogs 
were  permitted  to  live  3  to  5  days,  they 
were  anesthetized  to  save  them  from  pain. 
He  said  the  public  was  permitted  to  visit  the 
laboratories  jmd  that  Mr.  Amory  had  been 
invited  but  apparently  did  not  accept. 

Mr.  Amory  quoted  Miss  Helen  Jones  of 
the  National  Catholic  Society  for  Animal 
Welfare,  as  supporting  his  position  by  saying 
that  in  "respected  laboratories  animals  are 
truly  beaten,  starved,  biu-ned,  frozen, 
blinded,  drowned,  forced  to  swim  tUl  they 
die,  deprived  of  sleep,  irradiated,  skinned,  and 
subjected  to  other  methods  of  inducing  pain 
and  fear  in  infinite  variety." 

Mr.  Amory  will  start  a  campaign  here  for 
membership  in  his  organization. 


CLEVELAND  RENEWS  DRIVE  TO  WIN 
COLLEGE  TUITION  TAX  RELIEF 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  duplicate  of  my  bill 
from  the  last  Congress  to  grant  needed 
tax  relief  to  those  who  must  bear  the 
heavy  and  growing  costs  of  obtaining  a 
college  education. 

This  legislation  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing press  releases,  which  I  submit  for 
the  Record  under  unanimous  consent: 

Congressman  James  C.  Cleveland,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Hampshire,  today  reintroduced 
his  bill  to  grant  tax  relief  for  the  costs  of 
higher  education. 

The  Cleveland  bill  would  grant  an  annual 
tax  credit  of  20  percent  of  the  total  amount 
paid  by  an  individual  in  tuition,  laboratory, 
library,  and  field-study  fees  as  well  as  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  required  textbooks. 
Individuals  could  claim  the  credit  for  their 
own  educational  expenses  or  for  those  of  their 
children,  spouses,  parents,  parents  of  spouses, 
or  any  legal  dependents. 

Congressman  Cleveland  said:  "This  legis- 
lation is  in  direct  response  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  millions  of  citizens  to  whom  the 
soaring  costs  of  college  education  are  a  bur- 
den they  cannot  afford.  My  bill  provides 
one  of  the  best  possible  ways  to  furnish 
Federal  aid  to  education  by  relieving  the 
pressure  where  it  hurts  the  most.  A  college 
degree  is  almost  a  necessity  in  today's  society. 
The  whole  future  of  the  country  depends  on 
the  trained  brains  of  the  people.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, whose  reckless  fiscal  policies  are 
principally  responsible  for  Infiatlon  and  the 
rising  costs  of  living,  owes  an  obligation  to 
the  country  to  ease  the  taxload  on  those 
who  have  to  pay  these  climbing  costs  so  that 


our  young  people  can  receive  the  tralnlaj 
they  need — and  the  country  needs. 

"There  is  mounting  pressure  from  the 
American  people  for  this  legislation,  and  1 
shall  do  everything  I  can  to  insure  that  Con- 
gress,  which  has  always  rejected  the  Idea  la 
past  yejirs,  responds  to  the  need  this  time" 


CLEVELAND  INTRODUCES  REPUBLI. 
CAN  VOTING-RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveukd] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  I  have  joined 
some  of  my  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
introduction  of  new  legislation  to 
strengthen  Federal  law  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote.  My  bill  is  H.R.  5920  and  I 
offer  the  press  release  I  Issued  on  it  for 
the  Record : 

Congressman  James  C.  Cleveland,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Hampshire,  has  Joined  a  group 
of  fellow  Republicans  in  Introducing  a  com- 
prehensive voting-rights  bill  to  strengthen 
legislation  first  adopted  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

"I  had  hoped  that  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  last  year,  with  its  implicit  mes- 
sage of  national  outrage  against  discrimina- 
tion, would  be  sufBclent  to  bring  local  elec- 
tion oCacials  and  others  to  their  senses," 
Congressman  Cleveland  said.  "Events  In 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  elsewhere,  have  destroyed 
these  hopes.  Evidently  the  message  has  not 
gotten  across  and  there  remain  continuing 
violations  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
large  numbers  of  citizens.  This  legislation 
is  intended  to  guarantee  these  rights." 

"Under  the  1960  law,"  he  continued,  "the 
Attorney  General  may  apply  to  a  U.S.  court 
for  a  finding  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  deny- 
ing citizens  the  right  to  vote  on  unconstitu- 
tional grounds  of  racial  discrimination. 
Should  the  coiut  find  such  a  pattern.  It  Is 
authorized  to  enroll  the  aggrieved  citizens  as 
voters,  but  these  procedures  have  proven 
ineffective  and  little  used. 

"It  is  clear  now  that  more  is  needed,"  he 
said,  "There  are  many  areas  where  no  Negroes 
at  all  are  registered  to  vote  and  recent  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  existing  law  Is 
not  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote 
to  everyone  who  is  qualified.  The  Republi- 
can Party  Is  committed  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  individual  freedom  for  everyone. 
More  than  that,  these  are  national  com- 
mitments reaching  far  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  partisan  politics. 

"This  bill,  fulfilling  my  party's  commit- 
ment, would  require  a  court  to  take  a  posi- 
tion In  such  cases,"  Congressman  Clevelano 
said.  "It  would  establish  that  where  a  court 
finds  that  50  or  more  otherwise  qualified  citi- 
zens in  a  voting  district  are  beln^  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  it  must  report  a  finding  of 
Illegal  discrimination  and  appoint  registrars 
to  enroll  victims  of  this  discrimination.  K. 
within  40  days,  the  court  should  fall  to 
comply,  the  President  Is  directed  to  appoint 
registrars  himself.  This  provision  would 
make  Impossible  the  endless  delays  and 
legalistic  maneuvering  that  currently  are 
blocking  action  in  these  cases. 

"This  bill  incorporates  proposals  first  ad- 
vocated by  former  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell  In  1957  but  which  were  not  adopted 
by  the  Congress.  It  will  carry  out  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  Insure  that  all  citizens 
have  equal  rights  before  the  law." 
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EMBASSIES  SELL  U.S.-OWNED 
POUNDS 


Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Sfjeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tourist-dollar  exchange  program  which 
I  initiated  in  1961  as  an  amendment  to 
public  Law  480  is  finally  getting  some 
attention. 

Under  this  program  U.S.  citizens 
traveling  abroad  can  exchange  dollars 
for  U.S.-owned  local  currency.  Poten- 
tially, it  could  be  a  multi-million-dollar 
assist  in  our  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. 

Due  to  neglect  and  foot  dragging  by 
the  administration,  it  has  been  put  into 
operation  in  only  2  countries — although 
28  other  countries  have  agreed  to  co- 
operate. 

In  view  of  the  critical  nature  of  our 
balance-of-payments  problem,  this  ne- 
glect is  almost  incredible. 

However,  it  was  gratifying  to  note  an 
article  in  the  Sunday  Washington  Post, 
as  follows : 

Undee  Treasury  Pressure:    U.S.   Embassies 
Peddle  Pounds 

(By  Harvey  H.  Sqgal) 

Balance-of-payments  pressures  have  cast 
the  Government  In  the  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable role  of  trying  to  sell  Egyptian  and 
Israeli  pounds  to  Americans  who  visit  Cairo 
and  Tel  Aviv. 

For  nearly  2  years,  tourists  bound  for 
Egypt  have  been  handed  a  small  pink  slip 
announcing  that  Egyptian  pounds  are  for 
sale  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Cairo.  Travelers 
to  Israel  receive  an  alniost  Identically 
phrased  green  slip. 

Ofllcials  at  the  Tieasury,  which  Initiated 
the  sales,  explain  that  they  are  an  effort  to 
utili/e  surpluses  of  local  currencies  arising 
out  of  the  food-for-peace  or  Public  Law  480 
programs. 

Under  Public  Law  480,  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  are  sold  to  needy  countries  for 
local  currencies.  Local  currency  balances 
are  then  drawn  upon  by  Embassies  and  other 
VS.  agencies  to  cover  their  operating  ex- 
penses. 

HTTGE    StTRPLUSES    ptTILT 

But  surpluses  far  In  excess  of  what  the 
Government  can  possibly  spend — about  $700 
million — have  accumulated  in  a  handful  of 
countries,  notably  India,  Pakistan,  Burma, 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Israel,  and  Egypt. 

When  American  tourists  buy  foreign  cur- 
rencies through  regular  channels,  the  dollars 
they  use  to  do  It  are  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  local  central  banking  author- 
ities. And  dollars  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
central  banks  can  be  used  to  buy  gold  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  A  potential  gold  drain  Is 
averted  when  tourist  purchases  are  made 
from  the  Public  Law  480  balances. 

Of  the  countries  with  substantial  Ameri- 
can tourist  businesses  that  were  approached, 
only  Egypt  and  Israel  permit  the  United 
States  to  sell  their  currencies. 

Permission  was  granted  with  an  obvious 
reluctance.  Both  countries  have  their  own 
balance-of-payments  problems  and  need  all 
Uie  dollars  that  they  can  earn.  Moreover,  by 
selling  from  the  Public  Law  480  balances,  the 
Us.  Embassies  compete  with  local  currency 
traders. 


In  view  of  these  delicate  problems,  the 
Treasury  and  the  U.S.  Embassies  have 
adopted  a  discreet  soft-sell  approach.  Sales 
are  made  only  at  U.S.  Embassies  and  diiring 
their  working  hours.  Promotion  has  been 
confined  to  the  two  typewritten  notices. 

SMALL    RESPONSE 

The  response  has  been  correspondingly 
small.  Since  the  beginning  of  1963  some 
130,000  American  tourists  have  visited  Egypt 
and  spent  about  $19  million  there.  But  sales 
of  Egyptian  pounds  through  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Cairo  have  amounted  only  to 
$77,000. 

In  Israel,  sales  of  pounds  by  the  Embassy 
in  Tel  Aviv  have  amounted  to  $11,000  since 
January,  1964.  Yet  in  the  same  period 
nearly  83,000  American  tourists  spent  some 
$20  million  there. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  extend 
the  currency  sales  program  to  India,  but  In 
view  of  the  disappointing  results  in  Egypt 
and  Israel  and  their  inability  to  mount  a 
more  vigorous  sales  campaign,  some  Govern- 
ment officials  are  asking  whether  It  is  really 
worth  the  effort. 


WORLD'S  BIGGEST  BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  the  editorial,  "World's  Biggest 
Boondoggle,"  appearing  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times,  will  be  perused  care- 
fully by  the  task  force  recently  appointed 
to  analyze  the  field-level  report  on  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  Rampart  Dam 
project  on  the  Yiikon  River  in  Alaska. 
I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  for  it  refers  to  what 
would  be  North  America's  most  north- 
erly, most  extravagant,  and  most  absurd 
hydroelectric  project: 

World's  Biggest  Boondoggle 

Fascination  with  bigness  is  said  to  be  an 
American  trait  and  no  doubt  there  is  some 
truth  In  the  comment.  There  is  danger  that 
the  sheer  size  of  the  proposed  Rampart  Dam 
on  the  Yukon  River  may  so  overawe  Federal 
engineers  and  some  Members  of  Congress 
that  they  will  fall  to  Insist  on  answers  to 
questions  that  must  be  answered  before  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  are  poured  into  this 
remote  Alaskan  project. 

Even  If  it  would  create  an  Impoundment 
larger  than  Lake  Erie  and  surpass  in  size  any 
hydroelectric  project  yet  imdertaken  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  it  benefit  the  United 
States  if  it  turns  out  also  to  be  the  world's 
biggest  sinkhole  for  public  funds? 

The  real  deterrents  to  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  most  northerly  State  are  the 
high  costs  of  labor  and  transportation,  dis- 
tance from  markets,  and  climate.  These  dis- 
advantages are  so  disproportionately  great 
that  a  margin  of  1  or  2  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  In  power  costs  is  not  going  to  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  any  Industrial  operation 
to  succeed  In  Alaska. 

The  cheapness  of  Rampart  power,  a  favor- 
ite talking  point  of  the  proponents,  depends 
upon  full  utilization  of  the  potential  output. 
Adding  the  cost  of  transmission  over  so  great 
a  distance,  could  the  surpliis  really  be  deliv- 
ered at  a  competitive  price  in  Washington 
and  Oregon?  Could  it  compete  with  nuclear 
generators  or  with  the  new  technology  of 
mine-mouth,       coal-burning       powerplants 


close  to  the  markets?    And  even  if  it  could, 
is  the  damage  Rampart  would  do  worth  it? 

The  Rampart  impoundment  would  destroy 
irreplaceable  wildlife  resources.  It  would  In- 
vmdate  vast  marshes  that  now  add  more 
than  IVi  million  ducks,  geese,  and  cranes  an- 
nually to  continental  wildlife  flights.  It 
would  wipe  out  habitat  which,  according  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  now  produces 
31/2  million  fur-bearing  animals  and  large 
numbers  of  other  game.  The  high  dam 
would  cut  Yukon  River  salmon  production 
drastically,  perhaps  In  half. 

There  are  other  favorable  hydroelectric 
sites  in  Alaska  which,  although  smaller, 
would  be  closer  to  the  coastal  cities  where 
Industrial  growth  is  most  likely  to  occur,  and 
which  would  do  far  less  damage  to  natural 
resources. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has  ap- 
pointed a  six-man  task  force  to  analyze  the 
department's  volvuninous  field  report  on  the 
colossal  project.  Release  of  the  latter  report 
recently  set  off  some  premature  cheering  by 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening  and  other  pro- 
ponents; but  Mr.  Udall  has  made  it  clear 
that  his  department  has  not  endorsed  the 
plan.  The  findings  of  his  task  force  will  be 
awaited  with  great  interest.  So  wiU  a  sepa- 
rate analysis  now  being  made  by  the  School 
of  Natvu-al  Resources  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nattu-al 
Resoiu"ces  Council. 

The  Rampart  project  was  armoimced 
from  Anchorage  in  mid-September  1963, 
under  what  covild  have  been  the  spell  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  which  is  seen  most 
frequently  at  the  time  of  the  equinox 
and  is  supposedly  of  electrical  origin. 
Estimated  cost  of  Rampart  was  set  at 
$1,200  million  for  the  5  million  kilowatt 
project. 

What  it  would  cost  at  today's  inflated 
values  is  not  immediately  available,  but 
I  can  at  this  time  offer  comparable  fig- 
ures on  steam-electric  plants  that  could 
provide  the  same  volume  of  power  at  lo- 
cations more  convenient  to  consuming 
markets  and  without  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  wildlife  resources  that  would 
come  with  excavation  of  the  north  coirn- 
try's  Lake  Erie. 

Six  weeks  ago  a  group  of  electric  util- 
ity companies  announced  plans  to  con- 
struct a  1,800,000  kilowatt  powerplant  at 
a  cost  of  $180  million  near  Johnstown, 
Pa.  Whereas  Rampart  sponsors  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  underwrite 
the  entire  project,  the  Conemaugh  plant 
will  go  up  and  on  the  line  without  a 
penny  of  subsidy. 

On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
the  two  projects,  it  is  evident  that  six 
steam-electric  plants,  suppls^ng  more 
than  twice  the  power  of  Rampart,  could 
be  created  at  no  more  expense  than  the 
proposed  Alaska  illusion.  The  generat- 
ing stations  would  have  the  added  advan- 
tage of  being  built  one  at  a  time,  when 
they  are  needed  and  where  they  are 
needed.  Finally,  Alaska  has  enough  fos- 
sil fuel  reserves  to  keep  the  plants  in 
operation  for  centuries  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  love  Alaska's  great  nat- 
ural wonderland  and  the  people  who  live 
there.  I  was  one  of  the  most  active  work- 
ers in  the  campaign  to  bring  statehood 
to  Alaska.  But  the  likes  of  Rampart  has 
no  place  there  or  anywhere  else  where 
American  taxpayers  are  involved,  for  it 
would  be  too  expensive  even  if  it  had  the 
capacity  to  generate  a  competing  display 
of  northern  lights. 
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IP  NATIONS  ONLY  PAID  UNITED 
STATES  WHAT  THEY  OWE 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  had  many  inquiries  recently  asking 
about  money  owed  the  United  States  by 
other  nations  of  the  world.  I  believe 
that  recent  restrictive  measures  recom- 
mended to  help  the  balance -of -payments 
question  and  troubles  regarding  the  flow 
of  gold  out  of  our  Nation  has  inspired 
the  question,  "Wouldn't  the  troubles 
disappear  if  we  could  collect  our  debts?" 
The  answer  appears  to  be  "Yes."  It 
develops  that  foreign  governments  now 
O've  the  United  States  more  than  $37 
billion— which  excludes  all  the  billions 
which  have  been  handed  out  through 
foreign  aid  since  World  War  n. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  a  report  in  the 
March  15.  1965,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  titled  "If  Nations  Only  Paid 
United  States  What  They  Owe."  This 
article  summarizes  the  situation  and  pre- 
sents a  chart  on  who  owes  us  how  much 
which,  I  feel,  is  significant  for  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
our  fiscal  problems  here  at  home  and 
our  balance-of-payments  crisis  abroad. 
This  article  and  chart,  taken  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments, should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic alike.  Under  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
this  article  and  the  accompanying  chart 
for  that  purpose. 

If  Nations  Only  Paid  United  States  What 
Thet  Owe 

Troubles  of  the  dollar  would  disappear 
overnight  if  United  States  could  collect  its 
debts. 

Rich  European  nations  owe  America  many 
billions.  Debts  date  back  to  World  War  I. 
But  those  nations  are  making  no  moves  to 
pay  debts  long  overdue. 

French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  busy 
downgrading  the  dollar,  is  ignoring  this  hard 
financial  fact: 

Prance  owes  America  more  than  7  billion 
dollars— and  the  great  bulk  of  this  has  been 
in  default  for  decades. 

If  Prance  paid  her  debts,  the  French  Presi- 
dent would  not  have  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  he  has  been  cashing  In  for  US. 
gold. 

Dozens  of  other  nations,  too,  are  heavily  In 
debt  to  the  United  States. 

total:     37     BILLIONS 

In  all.  going  back  to  World  War  I.  debts 
rvm  up  by  foreign  governments  come  to  a 
staggering  S37  billion. 

The  chart  on  this  page  shows  who  owes  the 
money. 

Remember  that  these  are  legal  debts  on 
U.S.  books.  They  are  separate  from  aid  pro- 
grams in  which  the  United  States  handed  out 
billions  free  after  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II. 

Note  that  more  than  half  of  the  debts — 
$20.5  billion — dates  back  to  borrowings  made 
more  than  45  years  ago. 

About  90  percent  of  these  debts  is  owed  by 
these  three  countries:  Great  Britain,  Prance 
and  Italy. 


France's  original  World  War  I  borrowings 
came  to  $4  billion.  Interest  has  accumulated 
over  the  years  to  bring  the  total  debt  on  these 
loans  to  $6.5  billion  at  the  end  of  1964. 

France  does  not  deny  that  she  legally  owes 
these  debts  to  the  United  States. 

prance's  rebuttal 
The  French  do  claim,  however,  that  repay- 
ment  hinges   on   resumption   of   reparation 
payments  by  the  Germans  for  damage  done 
to  Prance  during  World  War  I. 

Other  countries  with  big  World  War  I  debts 
to  the  United  States  have  presented  a  simi- 
lar argument:  The  Germans  have  not  made 
good  on  reparations,  so  the  debtors  don't  have 
to  pay  on  U.S.  loans. 

The  U.S.  Government,  the  record  shows,  has 
never  recognized  any  connection  between 
solemn  debts  incurred  by  European  countries 
and  their  reparations  claims  on  Germany. 

Treasury  officials  say  privately,  however, 
that  chances  are  very  slim  of  ever  collecting 
World  War  I  debts. 

"nny  Finland,  alone,  has  faithfully  met  all 

payments  on  her  U.S.  debt  over  the  years. 

United   States   has   had   better  luck  with 

loans  made  during  World  War  II  and  in  the 

postwar  years. 

Actually,  loans  were  quite  limited  during 
World  War  II.  Instead,  the  U.S.  used  lend- 
lease  to  help  friendly  nations.  These  lend- 
l^e  obligations,  in  turn,  were  settled  after 
thfc  war  at  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost. 

POSTWAR    LENDING 

It  was  after  the  war  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment became  a  big  spender — and  lender — 
to  help  nations  back  on  their  feet. 

The  Marshall  plan  alone  poured  more  than 
$16  billion  into  Europe  as  a  gift. 

If  that  money  had  gone  out  as  loans  the 
United  States  could  now  be  getting  back 
dollars  when  they  are  badly  needed. 

Actual  debts  of  World  War  II  and  postwar 
years  owed  to  United  States  on  June  30, 
1964,  came  to  $16.6  billion— with  another 
$6.6  billion  of  borrowing  power  available  to 
other  countries  but  as  yet  unused. 

Almost  all  of  this  debt  la  still  In  good 
standing  and  repayments  are  being  made — 
usually,  but  not  always,  on  time. 

Original  loans  amounted  to  $38.5  billion. 
Borrowers,  thus,  have  cut  their  postwar 
debt  to  less  than  half. 

Many  of  the  postwar  loans,  of  course,  have 
many  years  yet  to  rim.  Several  countries — 
Including  Prance — have  paid  off  some  debt 
before  it  came  due  in  order  to  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dollar. 

French  prepayments  of  World  War  n  and 
postwar  debts  have  amounted  to  $630  million 
in  recent  years. 

Recently,  however,  the  French  have  shown 
no  interest  in  f-urther  prepaying. 

WHO'S  defaulting  now 
Defaults  on  postwar  debts  are  relatively 
small — 167  millions  as  of  mid- 1964.  These 
defaults  are  mostly  by  Russia,  the  Republic 
of  China  and  Iran,  and  arise  from  unsettled 
lend-lease  accounts. 

Nations  of  Europe  now  are  rich  and  pros- 
perous, with  gold  piled  high. 

Problems   of   the   U.S.   dollar   would   dis- 
appear overnight  if  these  nations  would  pay 
up  their  old  debts. 
The  table  of  outstanding  debts  follow: 
World  War  I  debt  still  owed  to  U.S. 
Government 

Billicms 
Britain ___  $9.  300 

France 6.  510 

Italy 2.  245 

Belgium .  665 

Russia .  635 

Poland ,  445 

Czechoslovakia .265 

Other .'355 


0 

World  War  II  and  postwar  debt  still  owed  to 
U.S.  Government 

Billiom 
-  M.997 

-  a.29o 


Britain. 
India... 
Brazil-. 


Japan. "T" 

Pakistan '^ 


.729 
.637 
.481 
.17.^ 
.443 
.392 
384 


France 

Turkey IIIII! 

Yugoslavia 

Chile I'' 

Spain "2" 

United  Arab  Republic II"! 

Israel '_[ 

Argentina H^' 

China  (Nationalist) ...11 

Iran ""' 

Colombia HI" 

Germany ~~" 

Morocco 

Russia -'-VIIIIIIIIIIIII.         201 

Mexico Z 

Indonesia IIIIII 

Greece 

Venezuela 

Peru 

Other. _ 


.351 
.303 
.349 
.248 
.226 
.207 


199 


.150 

.138 

.126 

2.111 


of'gClTerce.f-  ^^^^^"'^-   ^•^^   °^P"^«' 

In  all.  foreign  governments  now  owe  the 
united  States  more  than  $37  billion.  This 
is  debt  on  the  beoks,  including  accrued 
interest  but  excluding  the  billions  in  free 
aid  handed  out  after  both  World  Wars  If 
foreigners  paid  up  their  old  debts,  this  Na- 
tions  worry  over  the  position  of  the  dollar 
would  disappear. 


EVENTS  IN  SELMA.  ALA. 

Mf.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  ineffable 
sadness  that  I  have  read  of  the  tragic 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  during  the  last  few  days.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, of  course,  and  perhaps  even 
dangerous  to  form  judgments  on  the 
basis  of  secondary  sources  of  informa- 
tion. However,  in  this  instance  the  vis- 
ual and  photographic  evidence  as  pro- 
vided in  newsreel  films,  television  tapes, 
and  news  photos  seems  clear  beyond  the 
peradventure  of  a  doubt.  There  has 
been  an  unnecessary  and  excessive  resort 
to  the  use  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
police  officialsjpf  the  State  of  Alabama 
in  restraining  a  march  of  Negro  citizens 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery.  When  I 
further  read  that  crowds  of  white  citi- 
zens lined  the  highway  where  this  ter- 
rible and  bloody  scene  was  played  out 
and  literally  whooped  and  shouted  in 
their  enthusiasm,  I  felt  a  sinking  feelin« 
at  the  realization  that  this  had  taken 
place  in  America.  It  is  not  simply  that 
our  image  abroad  has  once  again  been 
tarnished,  and  that  we  have  given  addi- 
tional ammunition  to  our  Communist 
enemies  who  seize  every  opportunity, 
reil  or  fancied,  to  denigrate  us  as  hypo- 
critical in  our  attachment  to  the  ideals 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  equality.  Even 
more  damaging  than  this  defacement  of 
our  external  image  are  the  internal  con- 
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sequences  of  these  unnecessary  acts  of 
sa/agery  and  violence  on  tihe  part  of  the 
Alabama  officials.  Their  conduct  has 
only  served  to  exacerbate  an  already  se- 
riously aggravated  situation.  Perhaps 
the  only  saving  grace  in  this  entire  tragic 
sequence  of  events  is  the  realization  that 
has  come  to  many  that  further  action 
must  be  taken  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  to  every  qualified 
American  citizen.  The  kind  of  legal  ob- 
fuscation  that  is  going  on  in  places  like 
Selma,  Ala.,  is  a  travesty  on  the  whole 
concept  of  equal  voting  rights.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  days  should  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  for  the 
good  of  the  American  order — yes,  for  the 
good  of  the  soul  of  America  we  cannot 
any  longer  permit  State  officials  under 
the  color  of  discriminatory  laws  to  deny 
supposedly  freeborn  American  citizens 
their  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  and 
pray  that  we  will  have  an  end  to  the  un- 
toward instances  of  violence  that  have 
taken  place  not  only  in  Alabama,  but  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well 
in  the  developing  course  of  the  struggle 
for  civil  rights.  I  would  also  hope  that 
this  Congress  would  promptly  address 
itself  to  the  job  of  making  every  effort  to 
insure  a  proper  implementation  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  as  they  pertain  to 
the  precious  right  to  cast  a  vote  in  a  free 
election. 

SELMA,    ALA. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  King!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tragic  and  degrading  events  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  this  week  have  incensed  every  right 
thinking  American  who  abhors  violence, 
brutality,  and  intimidation.  When  law 
enforcement  officials  anywhere  in  this 
country  find  it  necessary  to  turn  on  a 
peaceable  group  of  unarmed  citizens,  it 
can  only  lead  to  the  eventual  destruction 
of  our  American  way  of  life. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  remain  silent 
In  the  face  of  such  outrageous  denials 
of  basic  human  rights  and  decency.  If 
such  savagery  as  administered  to  the 
Negroes  in  Alabama  by  the  Alabama 
State  police  is  permitted  to  continue  and 
perpetrated  without  protest  or  punish- 
ment, then  the  day  is  not  far  ofif  when 
this  country,  its  Constitution,  and  its  laws 
will  mean  nothing. 

These  Americans,  so  brutally  attacked 
in  Selma,  sought  only  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  register  and  vote.  They 
did  not  resist  arrest.  They  were,  how- 
ever, gassed,  clubbed,  and  beaten  at  ran- 
dom in  their  efforts  to  pursue  equality. 
While  I  do  not  condone  lawlessness  or 
defiance  of  law  and  order,  I  am  equally 
appalled  at  any  violent  or  unmerciful 
attack  upon  Americans  who  attempt 
only  to  march  peacefully  in  their  quest 
for  civil  rights. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
assume  direct  authority,  and  take  such 


measures  as  he  might  consider  necessary 
to  suppress  any  similar  occurance  of  this 
kind  in  Alabama  or  in  any  other  State. 


NEED  FOR  PROMPT  REMEDY 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing commentary  might  properly  be 
entitled  "What's  Wrong  Here?"  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  better  way  to  make 
a  case  for  an  existing  inequity  than  to 
present  a  specific  situation.  I  therefore 
submit  excerpts  from  a  letter  received 
from  a  young  man  in  the  armed  services 
which  I  trust  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  read  and  give  serious  consideration: 

I  have  been  In  the  Army  19  months  and 
was  recently  promoted  from  E-3  to  E-4  and 
found  that  my  wife's  class  Q  allotment  did 
not  increase  like  that  of  a  man  who  has 
only  one  dependent.  The  allotment  for  an 
E-3  and  two  dependents  and  less  than  2 
years'  service  Is  $123.10  and  It  remains  the 
same  for  an  E-4  with  two  dependents.  The 
allotment  for  an  E-3  with  one  dependent 
and  less  than  2  years'  service  is  $95.20,  but 
it  moves  up  to  $123.10  when  a  man  Is  pro- 
moted to  an  E-4.  This  doesn't  seem  at  all 
equitable. 

For  example,  one  of  my  buddies  who  has 
the  same  rating  as  I  do  and  a  wife  and  no 
children  draws  the  same  allotment.  His 
wife  Is,  of  course,  able  to  take  employment, 
whereas  we  have  a  child,  which  naturally 
requires  that  my  wife  remain  at  home  with 
the  baby. 

President  Johnson  recently  concluded  that 
families  with  an  Income  of  less  than  $3,000 
annually  are  In  the  poverty  class  and  should 
be  given  economic  assistance  through  the 
Federal  Government.  Yet,  strangely,  a  man 
in  the  service  with  two  dependents  receives 
$83.10  for  living  quarters  and  $123.10  per 
month  allotment,  which,  with  his  basic  pay, 
gives  him  an  annual  income  of  approximate- 
ly $2,800.  The  serviceman  with  one  de- 
pendent is  naturally  farther  down  on  the 
poverty  list  by  the  same  yardstick. 

If  I  had  not  worked  and  saved  my  money 
before  coming  Into  the  service.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  provide  the  basic 
necessities  along  with  maintaining  our  life 
insurance,  automobile  Insurance,  and  other 
miscellaneous  obligations.  When  a  man  Is 
required  to  give  2  years  out  of  his  life.  It 
certainly  doesn't  seem  right  that  he  should 
be  required  to  use  funds  for  which  he  worked 
and  saved  during  his  civilian  life  for  the  right 
and  privilege  of  serving  his  country.  I  pass 
these  comments  on  to  you,  not  alone  because 
of  my  personal  situation,  but  because  there 
are  many  others  like  me  with  whom  I  have 
talked  who  have  so  expressed  themselves. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  Congress  will  do 
something  to  rectify  these  inequities  In  the 
near  future.  It  probably  will  not  affect  me 
since  I  am  nearing  the  end  of  my  term  of 
service,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  should 
be  corrected  In  the  Interest  of  the  men  who 
serve  our  country  In  the  future. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  legislation 
is  being  offered  by  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  esteemed  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  increase  military  pay 
and  correct  some  of  these  inequities 
which  prevail.  This  legislation  should 
be  a  must  in  this  session  of  Congress. 


TIGHTER  CONTROLS  OVER  DRUG 
ABUSES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottingeii]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nar- 
cotics addiction  is  a  sickness  growing  in 
our  cities.  It  feeds  upon  poverty  and 
congestion.  It  strikes  our  young  people 
in  the  most  vulnerable  formative  years. 
It  seeks  out  the  troubled  and  disturbed. 
Because  this  illness  corrupts  the  so- 
ciety as  well  as  the  body,  we  have  long 
treated  it  as  primarily  a  criminal  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  a  criminal  problem, 
but  only  because  we  allowed  it  to  be- 
come so. 

We  must  continue  to  treat  the  traf- 
ficker in  illicit  drugs  as  the  criminal 
he  is.  We  must  remove  his  incentive  and 
so  stiffen  the  penalties  that  we  drive  him 
from  this  contemptible  market. 

However,  in  very  recent  times  our  laws 
have  begun  to  reflect  a  surer  understand- 
ing of  the  addict — to  strike  at  prime 
causes  rather  than  symptoms.  In  many 
areas,  at  last,  we  are  no  longer  punish- 
ing victims,  but  treating  patients.  We 
are  recognizing  the  monstrous  problems 
of  drug  addiction  for  what  it  is — a  con- 
tagious illness  that  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing an  epidemic. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  extent  of  drug 
addiction  in  the  United  States.  But  we 
do  know  that  it  has  been  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
there  was  almost  no  addiction  in  this 
country,  but  now  there  are  an  estimated 
100,000  addicts.  Some  well-informed 
people  believe  that  there  may  be  nearly 
twice  that  number. 

In  one  typical  10-year  period  follow- 
ing the  war,  arrests  for  narcotic  addic- 
tion in  our  major  cities  rose  by  as  much 
as  900  percent.  In  one  city  alone,  it  rose 
by  2,000  percent  over  that  period. 

This  is  a  problem  of  the  very  gravest 
concern  for  residents  of  New  York  City 
and  environs.  Drug  addiction  feeds  upon 
the  problems  of  cities:  congestion,  pov- 
erty, and  frustration.  And  as  our  Na- 
tion's largest  city,  New  York  has  by  all 
odds  the  largest  addict  population— 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  60,000 
troubled  souls,  more  than  half  the  Na- 
tion's total  addict  population. 

In  recent  years  the  circle  of  this  in- 
fection has  begun  to  spread  into  the 
suburban  and  residential  communities 
around  the  city.  Now  it  is  a  problem  of 
immediate  concern  to  law  enforcement 
officers  and  doctors  in  Westchester  and 
Putnam  Counties.  Even  sadder,  it  is  a 
problem  of  personal  concern  to  school 
teachers  and  parents. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  is  an 
important  step  in  helping  our  communi- 
ties to  counter  and  contain  this 
contagion. 

The  so-called  goof  balls  and  the  pep 
pill  are  serious  health  threats  in  them- 
selves, but  for  our  young  people  they  can. 
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and  often  do,  have  more  tragic  conse- 
quences. These  marginal  drugs  are 
harmful  enough  in  themselves,  but  when 
they  reach  the  troubled  and  immature — 
the  deprived  and  vulnerable — in  our  high 
schools  and  on  our  streets,  they  can  also 
be  the  first  step  in  a  journey  into  hope- 
lessness and  despair.  They  can  be  the 
catalyst  to  a  life  of  tortured  addiction 
and  the  crime  and  degradation  that  this 
entails. 

This  bill,  by  identifying  these  drugs 
and  providing  some  controls  over  their 
use,  is  the  opening  gun  in  a  campaign 
in  which  the  people  of  my  district  have  a 
very  special  interest. 

Last  November  I  called  for  Federal 
legislation  to  prohibit  nonmedical  pur- 
chases of  danger  drugs  such  as  barbitu- 
rates and  pep  pills.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
return  to  the  people  of  Westchester  and 
Putnam  Counties  and  tell  them  this  be- 
came one  of  the  first  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  this  session. 

But  I  look  for  further  reforms  that  will 
provide  stiffer  penalties  for  nonaddict 
pushers,  remove  the  element  of  profit 
from  this  vile,  illegal  commerce  in  dnigs, 
and  meet  the  crisis  of  crime  that  results 
from  addiction. 

I  look  also  for  realistic  enlargement  of 
the  list  of  drugs  for  which  Federal  treat- 
ment is  available,  compulsory  testing  to 
catch  drug  abuse  among  our  yoimg  peo- 
ple before  it  becomes  the  horror  of  ad- 
diction, expanded  use  of  the  concept  of 
civil  commitment  for  addicts,  enlarge- 
ment of  treatment  facilities  and  post- 
institutional  care  to  prevent  the  return 
of  former  addicts  to  the  life  of  despair — 
the  miserable  cycle  of  destruction  that 
typifies  their  lives. 

These  direct  measures  may  help  to 
bring  this  frightful  contagion  under  con- 
trol and  limit  its  spread. 

The  costs  of  addiction  are  enormous. 
Recently,  Life  editor,  James  Mills  esti- 
mated that  the  addict  without  private 
sources  of  funds  must  steal  an  average 
of  $1,000  in  goods  each  week  from  the 
public  to  support  a  $20-  to  $30-a-day 
habit.  When  you  add  In  the  lost  human 
potential,  the  cost  of  extra  enforcement 
and  the  pathetic  cost  of  the  futile  cycle 
of  imprisonment  and  hospitalization 
that  typifies  the  life  of  the  average  ad- 
dict, you  have  gross  cost  that  no  nation 
can  afford. 

For  the  future,  I  look  to  the  programs 
that  will  attack  the  breeding  places  of 
addiction  and  will  strengthen  the  de- 
fenses of  our  people  against  such  illness. 
The  true  hope  for  the  long  run  is  not 
cure  of  the  addict  or  the  punishment 
of  the  abuser,  it  is  in  preventing  the 
causes.  For  there  is  no  question  that  the 
root  of  addiction  is  poverty — poverty  of 
the  body  and  poverty  of  the  spirit. 
America  has  no  room  for  this  archaic 
evil  anymore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  2  and  to  lend  their  weight 
to  a  broad  range  of  legislation  that  will 
wipe  away  not  only  the  illness,  but  the 
very  cause  itself. 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  4 
years  ago.  South  Vietnam  appealed  to 
the  United  States  for  help  to  meet  the 
serious  threat  posed  by  Communist  sub- 
version and  acts  of  terror.  A  series  of 
assassinations  and  raids  on  government 
centers  had  brought  the  country's  morale 
to  a  critical  point.  Responding  to  the 
appeal.  President  Kennedy  agreed  to 
provide  greatly  increased  military  and 
economic  aid.  Since  then,  we  have  be- 
come more  and  more  deeply  involved  in 
South  Vietnam. 

To  prevent  a  Communist  takeover,  the 
United  States  is  now  spending  over  $2 
million  a  day  and  it  is  keeping  more  than 
25,000  American  military  advisers  sta,- 
tioned  there.  Last  month,  U.S.  planes 
took  part  in  raids  against  targets  in 
North  Vietnam.  These  strikes  were 
made  because  there  was  mounting  evi- 
dence of  direct  participation  by  Hanoi 
in  the  struggle  in  the  south. 

The  struggle  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  civil  war.  But  let  us  consider  the 
true  facts.  Thousands  of  trained  men 
have  come  from  the  north,  along  with 
a  stream  of  equipment  and  ammunition. 
This  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the 
Communist  insurgency  in  the  south. 

Although  there  is  discontent  and  local 
recruiting  by  the  Vietcong,  the  whole 
Commimist  campaign  would  not  be  pos- 
sible without  the  support  coming  from 
Hanoi.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  aggression, 
of  which  there  is  ample  proof  in  the 
recent  State  Department  white  paper  on 
"Aggression  From  the  North." 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  our 
purpose  in  Vietnam  is  "to  join  in  the  de- 
fense and  protection  of  freedom  of  a 
brave  people  who  are  under  attack  that 
is  controlled  and  that  is  directed  from 
outside  the  country."  This  is  our  pledge 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — a 
pledge  that  demands  of  us  courage, 
patience,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.  I,  for  one,  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  meet  the  challenge 
and  win  this  struggle  against  Communist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


THE    CHALLENGE    OF    CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hm.L]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
insert  in  the  Record  this  inspiring  call  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  citizenship  which 
won  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  for  my  constituent, 
Robert  L.  Castle  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Rob- 
ert will  now  compete  with  winners  from 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
scholarships  awarded  as  prizes  by  the 
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Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  Robert's  thought- 
ful expression  of  the  meaning  of  Amerl" 
can  citizenship  will  find  affirmative  re- 
sponse  in  each  of  us : 

The  Challenge  of  Citizenship,  1964-65 

"The  first  requisite  of  a  good  citizen  •  •  » 
is  that  he  shall  be  able  and  willing  to  pull 
his  own  weight" — so  said  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Prom  this  statement  we  must  conclude  that 
in  our  country  there  exists  the  challenge  of 
citizenship.  A  challenge  based  upon  stand- 
ards which  we  set  and  as  a  hopeful  examole 
follow.  ' 

In  1846  an  Irish  potato  crop  failed;  that 
same  year  a  new  oppressive  government  roee 
to  dominate  Germany.  The  stage  was  set 
In  the  years  following  for  the  largest  mlgra- 
tion  of  humans  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
11  million  Irish,  Germans,  Polish,  Slavic,  and 
Scandinavians  going  to  a  land  they  had  never 
seen,  but  a  land  which  was  to  them  an  oasis 
in  a  desert  of  starvation  and  political  turmoil. 
It  wouldn't  be  easy  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
disregard  what  one's  family  had  labored  for 
and  cherished  for  generations,  but  we  must 
remember  when  starvation  for  liberty  over- 
comes the  fear  of  the  unknown  road  ahead 
it  is  only  expected  that  the  choice  will  be 
the  road  to  freedom. 

Let  us  look  at  these  people  and  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  challenge  of  citizen- 
ship. Imagine  the  expressions  on  these  im- 
migrants' faces  as  their  ships  steamed  Into 
New  York  harbor  and  they  gazed  upon  the 
majestic  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  read  the 
words  Inscribed  on  her  bronze  pedestal: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shores. 
Send  these  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

These  millions  were  the  tired,  the  poor,  the 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
They  were  the  homeless,  the  tempest-tost, 
the  wretched  refuse  of  shores  polluted  by  the 
stagnant  waters  of  autocracy  and  famine. 

Now  before  them  lay  a  new  life,  and  a 
golden  door  which  would  let  them,  the  multi- 
tudes of  nations  pass  through. 

Those  immigrants  of  long  ago  came  able 
and  willing  to  do  their  parts  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Ideals  of  ctlzenshlp.  They  realized, 
far  better  than  we  do  today,  that  to  main- 
tain the  vision  of  freedom  they  brought 
with  them  they  would  have  to  work  im- 
ceaslugly  to  preserve  it. 

The  challenge  of  citizenship  is  a  full-time 
job,  one  which  must  not  be  neglected.  It 
must  be  exercised  by  being  Informed:  re- 
member many  people  don't  have  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  the  truth  about  the  outside 
world.  Exercise  your  citizenship  by  being 
active  in  your  political  party  and  by  voting; 
remember,  many  people  are  given  only  one 
candidate  and  one  party  which  they  may 
support.  Exercise  your  citizenship  by  hav- 
ing faith  in  your  government;  remember 
many  people  in  our  world  have  lost  faith  in 
their  government  because  it  has  abused  them 
and  their  rights.  Exercise  your  citizenship 
by  voicing  your  opinion  on  important  issues; 
remember  many  of  the  world's  people  are 
forced  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themr  elves. 
But  above  all  our  challenge  of  citizenship 
should  be  exercised  by  our  being  familiar 
with  our  Government  and  its  operation;  mil- 
lions of  the  world's  population  are  told  only 
one  thing  about  their  government — it's  the 
parties'  business,  not  the  peoples. 

Our  challenge  of  citizenship  Is  being  ful- 
filled by  those  who  care  whether  or  not  our 
Nation  can  survive  this  time  of  change  and 
recurring  clashes  between  Eastern  and 
Western  doctrines. 

Citizenship  is  like  a  play,  in  that  the 
producer  is  the  taxpayer,  the  director  is  our 
Oovernment,  and  the  cast  is  you. 
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Citizenship  Is  patriotism,  tk  boundless  loy- 
ftltv  a  sworn  allegiance,  but  more  than  all 
of  these  citizenship  is  an  overwhelming 
abundance  of  belief. 

The  challenge  of  citizenship  can  be  ful- 
filled and  will  be  fulfilled  If  we  are  prepared 
as  were  our  forefathers  to  pledge  to  each  oth- 
er our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor.  ^^_^^,^^^_^ 

BILLS  TO  BENEFIT  HEALTH  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  three  bills  which,  if 
approved  by  this  Congress,  will  make  a 
significant  and  enduring  contribution  to 
the  health  of  the  American  people. 

My  distinguished  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Lister  Hill,  has  introduced  identi- 
cal measures  with  the  same  objective. 
That  objective  is  to  provide  a  concrete 
basis  for  the  great  aim  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer, 
and  Stroke:  to  match  medical  research 
potential  with  public  health  achievement 
by  merging  the  worlds  of  medical  science 
and  medical  practice. 

The  first  of  these  bills  Calls  for  aiding 
the  establishment  of  regional  medical 
complexes  for  research  arid  treatment  in 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke — 3 
diseases  which  together  accovmt  for  7 
out  of  every  10  deaths  In  the  United 
States  each  year. 

In  the  words  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission: 

Each  premature  death  from  heart  disease, 
cancer  or  stroke  is  a  personal  tragedy.  But 
each  preventable  death  is  a  national  re- 
proach, for  the  pace  of  science  Is  bringing 
more  within  our  reach,  but  the  pace  of  ap- 
plication allows  them  to  allp  through  our 
grasp. 

The  bill  which  I  want  to  introduce  at 
this  time  is  a  step  to  bring  about  a  closer 
partnership  of  our  health  and  medical 
resources.  Its  purpose  is  to  enable  the 
medical  profession  and  medical  institu- 
tions of  the  Nation — through  a  grants 
program  of  the  Federal  Government — to 
make  available  to  their  patients  the  lat- 
est advances  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke, 
and  other  major  diseases. 

It  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year,  and  additional 
sums  for  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years, 
for  grants  to  assist  public  or  nonprofit 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  re- 
search institutions  to  plan,  establish,  and 
operate  regional  medical  complexes  for 
research,  training,  and  demonstration 
activities.  Each  complex  would  consist 
of  one  or  more  medical  centers,  one  or 
more  categorical  research  centers,  and 
one  or  more  diagnostic  and  treatment 
stations. 

The  centers  could  offer  open-heart  sur- 
gery, advanced  and  very  high  voltage 
radiation  therapy,  and  advanced  disease 
detection  methods.  Their  regional  na- 
ture would  enable  every  patient  requir- 
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ing  such  procedures  to  have  access  to 
them.  The  centers  will  help  the  prac- 
ticing physician  keep  in  physical  touch 
with  the  latest  medical  knowledge  and 
techniques  and  the  most  eflflclent 
methods. 

The  bill  also  gives  the  Surgeon  General 
the  authority  to  appoint  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Medical  Complexes 
which  will  advise  and  assist  him  in  mak- 
ing and  administering  grants. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  health  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  January  7  of  this 
year,  stated  the  case  for  these  complexes 
in  the  following  words: 

When  we  consider  that  the  economic  cost 
of  heart  disease  alone  amounts  to  540,000 
lost  man-years  annually — worth  some  $2.5 
billion — the  urgency  and  value  of  effective 
action  is  unmistakable. 

The  second  bill  will  serve  to  improve 
the  educational  quality  of  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy.  It 
authorizes  grants  to  these  schools  for 
the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy 
students,  provides  for  the  extension  of 
our  student  loan  program  and  for  con- 
tinuation of  aid  in  construction  of  teach- 
ing facilities. 

As  all  of  you  well  know,  these  are  not 
new  problems  which  we  confront  here 
for  the  first  time.  After  consideration 
in  two  previous  Congresses  of  bills  to 
authorize  grants  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  medical,  dental,  and 
public  health  facilities  and  to  financially 
assist  students  attending  such  institu- 
tions, I  was  gratified  in  1963  by  the  pas- 
sage of  these  bills  as  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  which 
authorized  a  3 -year  construction  grants 
program  and  loans  to  students.  The 
act  was  only  a  begiiming,  for  it  author- 
ized only  part  of  what  was  needed  then, 
and  even  less  of  what  is  needed  today. 

But  the  act  was  a  beginning,  and  it 
must  not  be  permitted  to  lapse.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  to  extend  the  construction  and 
student  loan  programs  of  that  act  to 
July  1,  1971,  with  an  extension  to  1974 
of  the  loan  program  to  permit  students 
to  complete  their  education.  The 
amount  of  the  student  loan  may  not  ex- 
ceed $2,500  under  provisions  of  this  bill. 

However,  grants  for  construction  and 
loans  alone  are  not  enough.  As  the 
President  has  said: 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  high  operating 
costs  and  shortage  of  operating  funds  are 
Jeopardizing  our  health  professions  educa- 
tion system.  Several  underfinanced  medical 
and  dental  schools  are  threatened  with  fail- 
ure to  meet  educational  standards.  New 
schools  are  slow  to  start,  even  when  con- 
struction funds  are  available  due  to  lack  of 
operating  funds. 

Therefore,  the  present  bill  would  also 
authorize  a  5-year  program  of  grants 
to  assist  the  schools  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions in  improving  the  quality  of  their 
educational  programs.  To  achieve  this, 
it  calls  for  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$20  milUon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  1966  and  such  svuns  as  may  be 
needed  for  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Un- 
der its  provisions  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  approve  the  grants  after  consult- 
ing with  a  National  Advisory  Covmcil 
on  Medical  and  Dental  Education,  also 
established  therein. 


The  bill  further  provides  for  a  5-year 
grants  program  for  establishing  scholar- 
ship funds.  These  grants  will  be  made 
to  educational  institutions  on  a  formula 
basis,  and  will  provide  scholarships  not 
to  exceed  $2,500  for  any  school  year. 
The  inclusion  of  this  section  reflects  the 
tremendous  investment  now  required  for 
pursuing  a  medical  education.  It  is  a  sad 
instance  of  economic  discrimination  that 
half  of  last  June's  medical  school  grad- 
uates came  from  families  with  incomes 
of  over  $10,000  a  year.  Surely,  there 
are  many  young  people  from  low-  and 
middle-income  families  well  qualified  to 
become  physicians  and  dentists,  but  who 
are  blocked  by  lack  of  finances  from 
realizing  their  abilities. 

As  the  population  rapidly  grows,  and 
as  disease  incidence  increases  propor- 
tionally, the  doctor  to  patient  ratio 
grows  wider.  Loans  to  students  are  not 
enough  to  encourage  increased  enroll- 
ment. The  low  salaries  paid  during  the 
several  years  of  required  internship  and 
residency  are  hardly  enough  to  cover  the 
living  expenses  of  a  young  doctor  and  his 
family,  much  less  to  allow  for  repaying  a 
sizable  loan.  Only  scholarships,  such  as 
provided  for  in  this  bill,  can  effectively 
deal  with  this  problem  of  finances. 
Scholarships,  awarded  to  those  medical 
and  dental  students  who  would  otherwise 
not  be  able  to  undertake  or  complete 
their  training,  will  for  the  first  time  offer 
broad  opportunities  for  a  medical  educa- 
tion to  young  people  from  families  of 
modest  income. 

In  the  past  three  Congresses  I  intro- 
duced bills  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  the  States  in  awarding  scholarships  to 
students  of  medicine  and  dentistry.  The 
scholarship  provision  was  stricken  from 
those  bills.  I  ask  this  Congress  to  care- 
fully consider  this  bill  and  not  take  simi- 
lar action.  The  need  for  qualified,  well- 
trained  health  personnel  is  growing  in- 
creasingly grave.  It  is  obvious  that  pre- 
vious measures,  though  helpful,  have  not 
been  enough.  We  must  not  fail  this 
time. 

The  third  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
is  concerned  with  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  accessibility  of  medical 
knowledge  and  its  effective  conununica- 
tion. 

As  I  implied  while  discussing  the  re- 
gional medical  complex  bill,  the  war  on 
disease  carmot  be  launched  and  waged 
on  one  front  while  other  fronts  are  dis- 
regarded. Specifically,  research  grants 
are  wasted  unless  adequate  facilities 
exist  to  apply  the  results  of  research. 
Medical  centers  will  remain  empty  with- 
out qualified,  well-trained  personnel  to 
staff  them.  The  effectiveness  of  all  of 
these  Is  limited  by  the  present  inadequate 
system  of  medical  libraries  and  medical 
information  conununication. 

As  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  noted: 

The  forward  sweep  of  medical  science  has 
brought  about  a  kind  of  instant  obsolescence 
in  medical  knowledge. 

Although  recognizing  the  splendid 
work  and  potential  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded: 

The  present  state  of  most  medical  li- 
braries in  the  United  States  Is  lamentable, 
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largely  because  libraries  have  not  received 
their  due  share  of  the  greatly  Increased  at- 
tention and  funding  for  research. 

The  Commission  warned: 

Unless  major  attention  is  directed  to  im- 
provement of  our  national  medical  library 
base,  the  continued  and  accelerated  genera- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  will  become  In- 
creasingly an  exercise  in  futility. 

The  bill  which  I  present  to  you  today 
profKDses  specific  action  to  assure  that  we 
do  not  stand  idly  by  to  see  a  worsening 
of  this  "exercise  in  futility."  This  bill, 
in  its  main  features,  provides  for — 

First.  Assisting  the  construction  of  new 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  med- 
ical library  facilities,  the  costs  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

Second.  Assisting  in  the  training  of 
medical  librarians,  cost  not  to  exceed  $1 
billion  for  any  fiscal  year  up  to  June  30, 
1970. 

Third.  Supporting  fellowships  for  spe- 
cial scientific  projects,  the  costs  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  for  any  fiscal  year  up  to 
June  30,  1970. 

Fourth.  Assisting  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
search and  development  in  the  field  of 
medical  librai-y  science,  the  costs  not  to 
exceed  $3  million  for  any  fiscal  year  up 
to  June  30,  1970. 

Fifth.  Assisting  in  improving  and  ex- 
panding the  basic  resources  of  medical 
libraries,  the  costs  not  to  exceed  $3  mil- 
lion for  any  fiscal  year  up  to  June  30, 
1970. 

Sixth.  Assisting  in  the  development  of 
a  national  system  of  regional  medical 
libraries,  the  costs  not  to  exceed  $2y2 
million  for  any  fiscal  year  up  to  June  30, 
1970. 

Seventh.  Supporting  of  biomedical 
publication  of  a  nonprofit  nature  and  for 
related  purposes,  the  costs  not  to  exceed 
$l'/2  million  for  any  fiscal  year  up  to 
June  30, 1970.  * 

Eighth.  Authorizing  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral under  certain  circumstances  to 
establish  branches  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  the  costs  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2  million  for  any  jflscal  year  up  to 
June  30. 1970. 

I  am  certain  that  these  provisions  will 
greatly  advance  the  orderly  accumula- 
tion and  dissemination  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, a  function  essential  to  continued 
rapid  medical  progress.  And  I  am  also 
convinced  that  this  legislation  could  best 
be  administered  by  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine — an  organization  which  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  library  needs  of 
medical  schools,  the  practicing  physician, 
and  the  scientific  community  in  general. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  give  much  consideration  to  the 
details  of  these  bills  and  to  the  national 
health  needs  which  have  prompted  their 
drafting.  As  medical  knowledge  stead- 
ily accumulates — as  important  research 
advances  are  being  daily  made — we  must 
now  look  with  a  critical  eye  at  the  whole 
health  picture.  It  is  no  longer  enough 
to  consider  research  alone.  Training 
and  education,  widespread  clinical  ap- 
plication of  research  findings,  and  effec- 
tive communication  of  medical  knowl- 
edge are  vital  cornerstones  upon  which 
a  healthy  nation  must  be  built. 
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Action  must  be  taken  now,  for  needs 
are  great,  but  the  means  of  relief — in- 
volving time-consimaing  construction, 
training,  and  expansion  of  facilities — 
cannot  be  implemented  overnight.  Our 
goal  is  health  for  the  millions — it  must 
not  be  less. 


CHARGES  FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  SOIL  AND  WATER  CON- 
SERVATION DISTRICTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  Congressional  Record,  a  memo- 
rial from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  as  follows : 

Senate  Memorial  7 
Memorial  opposing  the  proposal  before  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  charge 

cooperators  of  soil  and  water  conservation 

districts  for  technical  assistance 

Whereas  the'SoU  Conservation  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  agency  charged  with  providing 
technical  assistance  through  locally  con- 
trolled and  operated  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts  to  landowners  carrying  out 
a  conservation  program  on  their  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1966  proposes  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  of  $20  million  and  to  charge  soU  and 
water  conservation  district  cooperators  for 
this  assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  very  people  who  need  this 
assistance  the  most  will  be  the  ones  unable 
to  purchase  it  under  the  proposal  to  charge 
for  this  assistance:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  That  it  opposes  the  proposal  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  charge 
cooperators  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  for  technical  assistance  furnished 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  that  It 
urges  that  the  amount  of  $20  million  be  re- 
stored to  the  Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1966;  and  be  it 

Resolved.  That  additional  amounts  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  accelerate  the  assistance  being 
furnished  by  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts to  landowners  in  New  Mexico;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Members  from  New  Mexico 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mack  Easley. 
President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 


SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
redeeming  feature — if  it  can  be  so  de- 
scribed— of  the  tragedy  at  Selma,  Ala., 
will  be  if  the  revulsion  and  horror  ex- 
perienced by  decent  Americans  every- 


where will  hasten  the  deliverance  of  the 
victims  of  the  uncivilized  government  of 
Alabama. 

Our  concern  and  compassion  for  the 
suffering  Negro  people  of  Selma  and  else- 
where in  the  South  must  be  translated 
into  effective  action.  As  I  wired  the 
President  of  the  United  States  yesterday 
we  must  let  Governor  Wallace  know  that 
free  Americans  cannot  be  treated  as  serfs 
by  his  despotic  forces.  The  full  might  of 
Federal  authority  must  be  exercised  to 
impress  upon  the  arrogant  Governor 
that  his  defiance  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  must  end 
forthwith.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  allow  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  to  degenerate  into  a  Gestapo 
police  state  that  brutally  denies  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  peacefully 
to  petition  their  government. 

We  who  worked  for  the  enactment  of 
the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  in  the  last 
Congress  must  brook  no  delay  in  acting 
upon  the  additional  legislation  to  enforce 
voting  rights  that  is  so  urgently  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  insert 
below  the  text  of  my  telegram  to  the 
President  together  with  telegrams  from 
residents  of  New  Jersey  that  voice  the 
sentiments  of  all  law-abiding  Americans 
who  believe  in  the  principles  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  justice  under  law  upon 
which  our  Government  was  founded: 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

No  right-thinking  American  can  read  the 
dispatches  of  the  violence  in  Selma,  Ala., 
without  a  feeling  of  repulsion  and  sorrow 
that  his  fellow  citizens  can  be  subjected  to 
such  pain  and  hiunlllatlon  in  an  effort  to 
secure  the  rights  due  them  under  our  Con- 
stitution. The  vicious  treatment  of  defense- 
less, orderly  marchers,  Including  women  and 
children,  by  State  troopers  is  unworthy  of  a 
sovereign  State  of  these  United  States  and 
puts  Alabama  outside  the  pale  of  civilized 
society.  The  challenge  to  our  democratic 
principles  by  the  racist  Alabama  government 
can  be  tolerated  no  longer  by  the  rest  of 
America.  The  national  conscience  demands 
vigorous  action  to  safeguard  human  rights 
and  dignity  against  brutal  ofBcials  who  are 
devoid  of  elemental  decency  or  compassion. 
Inaction  by  Federal  Government  can  result 
only  In  additional  tragedies  to  helpless  citi- 
zens who  must  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  protection  in  their  desperate  plight. 
I  respectfully  appeal  to  you  to  exercise  the 
full  might  of  Federal  authority  to  impress 
upon  the  arrogant  Governor  Wallace  that  his 
defiance  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  must  end  forthwith. 

Let  Governor  Wallace  know  that  free 
Americans  cannot  be  treated  as  serfs  by  his 
despotic  forces. 

Joseph  G.  Minish. 

Newark,  N.J.,  March  9, 1965. 
Congressman  Joseph  G.  Minish, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Following  telegram  sent  to  President  John- 
son: 

"Conditions  have  progressed  to  the  point 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  where  your  continued  silence 
and  inaction  threatens  the  very  foundation  of 
oxir  democratic  way  of  life  where  women 
and  children  are  being  bull-whipped  clubbed 
and  tear-gassed,  which  approaches  the  bru- 
tality of  the  Nazis  under  the  domination  of 
Hitler.  We  call  upon  you  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  elected  on  the  promise  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  peo- 
ple, to  take  Inunedlate  steps  to  use  the  full 
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force  of  the  Federal  Government  to  put  an 
end  to  this  bestiality  or  America  will  forfeit 
Oie  right  to  assume  leadership  of  the  free 

world." 

Newark  Branch  of  NAACP, 

Rev.  Boyd  Cantreli^, 

President. 


Newark,  N.J.,  March  8,  1965. 
Congressman  Joseph  B.  Minish, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  are  shocked  at  the  brutality  which  oc- 
curred in  Selma  on  Sunday.  District  3.  lUE- 
AFIr-CIO,  therefore  calls  upon  you  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  assure  safety  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  hla  followers  in 
their  courageous  efforts  to  hold  a  peaceful 
march  for  voting  rights  tomorrow  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  response  requested. 
Milton  Weihratjch, 

President. 


by   the   State 


East  Orange,  N.J., 

Mfirch  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Minish, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

The  Gestapo  tactics  used  , 
police  in  Selma,  Ala.,  against  the  Negro  peo- 
ple can  only  bring  about  a  state  of  civil  strife 
that  can  spread  across  the  Nation.  The 
vlclouB  clubbing  and  gassing  of  defenseless 
citizens  wUl  not  be  tolerated  long,  even  by 
those  that  beUeve  In  passive  resistance.  I 
call  on  you  to  use  your  influence  with  Con- 
gress and  the  White  Hovise  for  Federal  Inter- 
vention in  the  Alabama  disgrace. 

Harold  J.  Smfth. 


East  Orange,  N.J., 

March  9.  1965. 
Congressman  Joseph  G.  Minibh, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  appeal  to  you  to  use  the  power  of  your 
office  to  put  a  stop  to  the  beatings  of  Negroes 
In  Alabama  and  elsewhere  in  the  South. 
Also,  do  something  to  aid  the  Negroes  to  vote 
In  the  South. 

Very  truly  yours, 

jESSit  Jeffries,  Jr. 


A  GREAT  CHALLENGE  TO  PRESERVE 
OUR  NATIONAL  HERITAGE 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  President  Johnson  sent 
to  the  Congress  his  excellent  message  on 
conservation  a  large  segment  of  the  com- 
munications media  responded  enthusi- 
astically and  constructively  to  the  chal- 
lenge the  President  set  before  us. 

To  my  knowledge,  none  of  those  re- 
sponses has  been  more  intelligently  writ- 
ten or  persuasive  than  an  editorial  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  laet  Simday's — 
March  7,  1965— edition  of  the  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Call-Chronicle. 

Mr.  w.  D.  Reimert,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Call-Chronicle  newspapers 
in  Allentown,  is  the  author  of  the  column, 
lam  confident  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
distinguished  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Reimert  is  among  Pennsylvania's 
finest  editorial  writers.  He  has  also  been, 
|or  a  number  of  years,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective voices  we  have  had  in  the  battle 


to  conserve  and  protect  the  great  natural 
beauty  which  is  our  heritage  in  the  Le- 
high and  Delaware  River  Valleys. 

The  words  he  wrote  last  Sunday  are 
not  transitory.  They  deserve  to  be  read 
and  listened  to  beyond  the  brief  span  of 
time  too  many  of  us  allow  our  dally 
newspaper. 

For  what  Mr.  Reimert  is  saying  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  regions  and  all  peo- 
ple in  America.  I  hope  that  each  of  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  time  to  read  this 
extraordinary  and  excellent  column  in 
defense  of  "America,  the  Beautiful." 

The  Allentown  Call  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  newspapers  among  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district,  although  it  is  pub- 
lished in  an  adjoining  county. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  Call  has 
consistently  displayed  its  concern  for  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  area  it  serves,  not 
only  through  the  writings  of  Mr.  Reimert 
and  other  members  of  its  staff,  but  also 
through  the  publication  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  genuinely  illustrative 
photographs  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
see  in  a  newspaper. 

It  is  a  privilege,  at  this  time,  to  in- 
sert the  text  of  Mr.  Reimert's  column  as 
part  of  the  Record  of  these  proceed- 
ings: 

America  the  BEAunnn. — Keep  It  That  Wat  ! 
(By  W.  D.  Reimert) 
President    Johnson's    recent    message    to 
Congress  on  the  beautification  of  America  is 
considered  a  part  of  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Society  and  as  such  it  has  been  greeted  with 
a   certain    amount   of   ridicule   from    some 
quarters. 
It  should  not  be. 

This  Is  a  beautiful  land,  but  for  some  time 
there  has  been  a  public  awareness  that  much 
of  this  beauty  has  been  destroyed  and  more 
of  it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  population 
explosion  unless  corrective  measures  are 
taken  and  restraints  are  Imposed. 

Some  communities  and  some  individuals 
are  doing  something  about  it.  We  have,  for 
Instance,  antilitterlng  laws  and  zoning 
ordinances  and  programs  for  ending  stream 
pollution  and  other  programs  to  set  aside 
large  areas  for  recreation  as  well  as  the 
preservation  of  our  forests. 

But  at  best  these  efforts  have  been  hap- 
hazard. There  has  been  too  little  coopera- 
tion between  the  States  and  even  between 
adjacent  communities.  Cities,  towns,  and 
villages  have  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
because  of  lack  of  planning,  there  is  too 
little  space  for  play  and  recreation.  Too 
often  our  rivers  and  streams  are  little  more 
than  open  sewers.  Our  woodlands  have  been 
desecrated;  the  landscape  has  been  blighted 
by  Junkyards  (5  million  automobiles  are 
Junked  each  year).  The  steel  industry  used 
to  gobble  them  up.  It  no  longer  does  so 
and  there  are  no  adequate  disposal  plans 
on  the  books;  the  air  we  breathe  has  been 
poisoned  by  industrial  fumes,  smoke,  and 
dust;  our  scenery  has  been  ruined  by 
thoughtless  and  unregulated  vise  of  bill- 
boards; our  seaboards  are  vast  honkytonks 
and  so  are  most  of  our  mountain  vacation 
areas.  For  quiet  and  natxiral  beauty  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  out  the  National  and  State 
parks  and  the  less-developed  Caribbean 
islands.  Even  the  latter  are  being  threat- 
ened by  commercialism. 

Nature  on  its  own  is  invariably  clean  and 
beautiful.  It  is  only  the  hand  of  man  that 
befouls  it  and  makes  it  ugly.  And  once 
deterioration  sets  in.  It  becomes  dreadfully 
expensive  if  not  prohibitive  to  restore  the 
damage.  We  have  paid  dearly  for  our  neglect 
in  this  respect  and  we  need  to  take  necessary 
steps  to  preserve  what  we  have. 


America  is  not  going  to  remain  forever  a 
roomy  place.  To  date  we  have  had  space  to 
spare.  When  things  have  become  ugly  and 
unattractive  and  unhealthful,  we  have  been 
able  to  flee  them  for  unspoiled  areas.  That 
possibility  is  not  going  to  exist  Indefinitely. 
Present  estimates  call  for  a  population  of 
400  million  in  the  United  States  early  in  the 
next  century.  We  need  to  start  planning 
now  to  be  sure  that  what  space  there  is  is 
widely  used. 

Vision  and  planning  have  always  paid  off 
In  this  regard.  Many  years  ago,  the  city  of 
Allentown  at  the  inspired  suggestion  of  the 
late  Gen.  Harry  C.  Trexler  took  steps  to  ac- 
quire land  on  both  sides  of  the  Little  Lehigh 
to  form  the  so-called  Allentown  watershed. 
As  a  result,  the  city  has  found  it  has  an  am- 
ple supply  of  reasonably  clean  water  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  acquisition  of  large 
tracts  of  land  along  Cedar  Creek,  Trout  Creek, 
and  the  Jordan,  have  insvu-ed  attractive  rec- 
reational areas  together  with  the  Little  Le- 
high. It  does  not  take  much  imagination 
to  figure  how  Impossible  it  would  be  to  ac- 
quire these  assets  today  and  to  restore  them. 

By  contrast  the  Lehigh  River  has  not  bene- 
fitted by  planning.  One  of  Pennsylvania's 
most  beautiful  waterways,  it  has  for  years 
been  polluted  by  industrial  wastes  and  the 
eflBuent  of  coal  mines.  Only  recently,  thanks 
to  State  clean  stream  programs,  have  some  of 
its  waters  become  fit  to  swim  in  and  have 
fish  been  able  to  live  in  them.  Hopefully, 
this  waterway  winding  through  the  hilly 
Pennsylvania  countryside  will  someday  af- 
ford recreational  pleasure  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  afford  a  wholesome  water 
source  as  well. 

This  in  general  is  the  kind  of  thing  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  talking  about — the  reclama- 
tion of  oiir  heritage  of  natural  beauty  in 
these  United  States  and  its  preservation  by 
sensible  steps  on  the  part  of  individual  com- 
munities and  communities  together  and  in- 
dividual States  and  the  States  together. 

Briefiy  he  wants  to : 

Broaden  existing  water  pollution  pro- 
grams under  a  3-year  $20  million  appropria- 
tion of  matching  grants  to  States  and  locali- 
ties; to  set  up  a  new  Water  Pollution  Control 
Agency. 

Strengthen  enforcement  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  Increase  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Remove  Junkyards  and  billboards  along 
highways. 

Establish  12  new  national  recreational 
areas. 

Promote  open  space  areas  around  cities. 

The  hewt  of  his  progremi  is  not  to  simply 
have  the  Government  in  Washington  take 
over  the  full  cost  and  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  our  natural  beauty  and  cleaning 
up  the  messes  we  have  created,  but  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  for  such  a  program  with 
local  and  State  money  bearing  their  full 
share  of  the  cost. 

What  Is  the  matter  with  that? 

As  Life  magazine  recently  said: 

"The  United  States  already  possesses  every- 
thing else  it  needs  to  renovate  Itself,  save 
public  determination.  The  governmental 
tools,  technology  and  wealth  are  all  at  hand. 
Moreover,  we  can  make  sense  out  of  our  sur- 
roxindlngs  without  resorting  to  authoritari- 
anism or  fiscal  irresponsibility.  The  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  to  in- 
spire and  lead,  not  simply  to  spend.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  private  industry, 
must  take  on  the  main  weight.  Some  of  the 
most  disagreeable  aspects  of  our  environment 
are  the  result  of  shortsighted  tax  cutting. 
Courage  and  decisive  leadership  can  help 
correct  these — provided,  as  always,  that  we 
as  a  nation  really  want  them  corrected. 

"We  can  and  should  work  to  the  time  when 
the  United  States  Is  at  least  determined  to 
turn  a  decent  proportion  of  Its  vast  energies 
to  making  its  cities  fair  and  its  land  lovely 
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again.  In  the  meantime  It  Is  only  proper 
that  we  guard  what  we  have  with  extra 
vigilance." 

ALABAMA'S  SHAME 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGrath]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  believe  that  the  television 
newsreels  and  photographs  I  have  seen 
in  newspapers  these  recent  mornings 
which  have  been  taken  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  United  States  of  America. 
The  scenes  of  helmeted,  gas-masked, 
club-swinging  law  enforcement  ofBcers 
beating,  herding,  prodding,  forced- 
xnarching,  gassing  and  pointing  rifles  at 
Negroes  look  exactly  like  newsreels  and 
photographs  I  have  seen  taken  in  the 
Congo,  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  and  strife- 
ridden  areas  of  less-favored  parts  of  the 
world.  ► 

I  viewed  such  newsreels  and  photo- 
graphs made  in  the  Congo,  Vietnam. 
Indonesia,  and  other  places  with  sadness. 
I  view  such  newsreels  and  photographs 
taken  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  United 
States  of  America,  with  abhorrence. 

I  have  tried  to  imagine  what  I  would 
think  If  I  were  a  resident  of  the  Congo. 
Vietnam,  Indonesia,  or  somewhere  else 
in  Africa  or  Asia  and  saw  such  news- 
reels  and  photographs  taken  in  the 
United  States — the  same  United  States 
which  has  spent  the  blood  of  its  young 
men  and  the  funds  of  its  citizens  try- 
ing to  bring  democracy  and  tranquillity 
to  emerging  nations. 

The  result  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. 

How  long  are  our  citizens  to  be  ex- 
pected to  react  peaceably  to  beatings, 
herdings,  proddings.  gassings,  and  forced 
marches  before  they  are  pushed  beyond 
human  endurance  and  reply  in  kind? 
Imagine  the  newsreels  and  photographs 
which  would  be  published  throughout 
the  world  if  that  terrible  day  should 
arrive. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  a 
seemingly  endless  campaign  to  enlighten 
the  emerging  peoples  as  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  American-style  democracy.  Events 
in  Alabama  are  most  assuredly  having 
the  opposite  effect. 

From  our  own  standpoint,  it  should 
be  deeply  disturbing  to  all  Americans 
that  the  Governor  of  Alabama  decided 
that  Negro  marchers  in  Selma  would  dis- 
turb the  State's  law  and  order  and  inter- 
fere with  the  State's  commerce  even  be- 
fore the  marchers  assembled  and  the 
character  of  their  demonstration  could 
be  known. 

Civil  rights  must  be  extended  to  all 
men,  who  are  most  assuredly  created 
equal. 

Americans  must  stop  fighting  Ameri- 
cans. These  terrible  scenes  which  leap 
from  the  television  sets  and  newspaper 
pages  must  be  ended. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  lead  the 
world    in   and    toward    democracy,    we 


must  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  that 
leadership.  And  the  proof  must  begin 
in  Alabama,  now 

As  today's  New  York  Times  com- 
mented editorially  on  Sunday's  disgrace- 
ful episode  at  Selma: 

If  this  Is  described  as  law  enforcement,  It 
Is  misnamed.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  race-conscious  oflSclaldom  run  amuck. 
It  disgraces  not  only  the  State  of  Alabama 
but  every  citizen  of  the  country  in  which  It 
happens. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  TIME  AND 
POLITICAL  CANDIDATES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  able  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Honorable  E.  William  Henry, 
addressed  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  on  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance not  only  to  every  Member  of  this 
body  but  to  every  person  in  this  land  who 
seeks  public  oflBce. 

While  there  may  be  debate  among  us 
as  to  Chairman  Henry's  suggestions,  I  be- 
lieve we  would  generally  agree  he  has 
stated  the  problems  concerning  radio  and 
television  time  and  political  candidates 
clearly. 

This  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  these 
problems.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  Chairman  Henry's  address  in  the 
Record  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Address  op  E.  William  Hejtoy,  Chairman', 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  Be- 
fore THE  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  15, 
1965 » 

Back  in  the  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  a 
fashionable  girl's  boarding  school  close  to 
Washington  was  privileged  to  have  a  head- 
mistress with  a  nationwide  reputation  for 
being  competent,  fair,  and  very  strict.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  then  attending  this 
school  was  the  daughter  of  old  friends  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  One  after- 
noon she  received  an  invitation  to  spend 
Saturday  at  the  White  House  as  the  guest  of 
its  occupants.  Excitedly  and  eagerly  she 
accepted. 

About  3  p  m.  that  Saturday  afternoon  it 
began  to  snow  heavily  and  at  5  o'clock  showed 
no  signs  of  letting  up.  At  that  point  the 
headmistress  received  a  call  from  a  White 
House  secretary  requesting  permission,  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  for  the  young  lady 
to  remain  overnight  due  to  the  weather  con- 
ditions. The  headmistress  replied  In  her 
most  polite,  even-tempered  tones  that  this 
was  impossible  since  the  rules  required  all 
students  to  be  back  on  the  premises  by  9  p.m. 
sharp.  The  White  House  secretary  absorbed 
that  gentle  rebuff  in  silence  and  asked  the 
headmistress  to  hold  on. 

In  a  moment  a  familiar  voice  was  heard  on 
the  telephone — none  other  than  P.DJI.  him- 
self. In  his  jocular,  most  persuasive  manner 
he  explained  that  he  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
visit  with  the  young  student  all  day,  that  he 


•  Several  portions  of  this  address  were  omit- 
ted from  the  oral  presentation  due  to  time 
limitations. 


very  much  wanted  to  do  so,  and  that  h« 
would  provide  her  with  transportation  back 
to  school  early  the  next  morning.  "Could 
she  possibly  spend  the  night  with  me  at  Z 
White  House,"  the  President  asked  Th. 
headmistress  replied,  "Mr.  President  you 
have  your  rules  for  running  the  Government 
and  I  have  mine  for  running  this  school  i 
am  sorry  to  disappoint  you.  but  we  cant 
make  an  exception — even  in  your  case  " 

I  often  think  of  this  story  as  I  sit  In  mv 
office  contemplating  FCC  rules.  My  oIBm 
is  encased  In  one  of  those  gray,  monolithic 
structures  which  appear  to  have  been  buUt 
by  the  WPA,  and  poured  from  a  mold  used 
by  the  Greeks  In  the  declining  years  of  their 
glory.  Our  particular  structure  Is  shaped 
like  a  baroque  hour  glass,  and  after  2i^  yews 
of  riding  the  same  elevator.  I  still  have  to 
think  twice  before  remembering  which  wav 
to  turn  to  go  to  my  office.  To  many  people 
our  agency  represents  merely  another  face- 
less  amorphous  collection  of  Government 
employees  who  speak  only  federalese,  and 
whose  cerebral  processes  are  confined  to  the 
strict  Interpretation  of  narrowly  conceived 
rules  to  which  they,  like  oiu-  headmistress 
admit  no  exception. 

However,  appearances  are  deceiving,  and 
Inside  the  view  is  very  different.  We  are  lo- 
cated  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  midway  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill,  and 
it  Is  sometimes  noisier  Inside  the  Commls- 
sion  than  on  the  street  below  at  rush  hour 
We  ponder  and  we  debate.  We  often  laugh 
and  sometimes  feel  like  crying.  We  handle 
difficult  questions  of  policy,  and  we  try.  I 
assure  you.  to  be  statesmen. 

You  know  what  a  statesman  Is,  of  course. 
That's  a  fellow  who  stands  upright  due  to 
equal  pressure  from  all  sides. 

In  short,  we  conduct  public  business  and 
are  thus  an  Integral  part  of  the  democratic 
process  of  our  Nation.  In  various  ways  the 
Interests  of  the  people — and  recognition  of 
our  responsibility  to  them — penetrate  our 
granite  walls  much  as  the  morning  sunshine 
floods  a  greenhouse. 

As  an  example  of  something  that  recently 
penetrated  our  walls,  let  me  quote  two  re- 
cent newspaper  articles: 

Item  1.  the  Washington  Post.  Sunday, 
January  10.  1965:  "Abraham  Lincoln  once 
told  how  It  cost  him  75  cents  to  run  for 
Congress  In  1846.  He  said:  'I  made  the  can- 
vass on  my  owh  horse:  my  entertainment, 
being  at  the  house  of  friends,  cost  me  noth- 
ing: and  my  only  outlay  was  75  cents  for  a 
barrel  of  cider,  which  some  farmhands  in- 
sisted I  should  treat  to.'  " 

Item  2,  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Sep- 
tember 8,  1964:  "Representative  Carl  El- 
liott, of  Alabama,  16  years  In  Congress  and 
for  the  last  4  years  a  member  of  the  power- 
ful House  Rules  Committee,  leaves  office  at 
the  end  of  this  session  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  raising  $20,000  to  pay  outstanding 
campaign  bills  from  his  unsuccessful,  state- 
wide primary  race  this  past  June.  His  first 
primary  race  (16  years  ago)  cost  $12,000,  of 
which,  he  said  recently.  $7,500  was  his  own 
money." 

These  stories  are  slerns  of  the  times— not 
straws  In  the  wind.  They  raise  directly  one 
of  the  most  important  and  recurring  prob- 
lems facing  our  demorracv — the  cost  of  po- 
litical campaigning.  The  FCC  Is  directly  in- 
volved in  this  question  because  of  our  re- 
.sp^nsiblllties  under  the  law  with  respect  to 
political  brondccstlng. 

Throughout  the  years  in  the  field  of  broad- 
casting perhaps  no  single  question  has  gen- 
erated as  much  controversy  and  debate- 
both  within  the  FCC  and  without— as  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act,  that  part  of 
the  law  whose  requirement  has  become  a 
household  word.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  it» 
provision  for  equal  time. 

This  law  touches  several  concepts  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  a  democratic  society. 
So  I  want  to  consider  with  you  today  not 
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lust  the  equal  time  requirement,  but  also  the 
tremendously  high  cost  of  political  broadcast 
time,  and  the  proper  role  of  broadcasting 
in  the  political  arena. 

First  of  all.  let's  discuss  the  bedrock  prin- 
ciple of  section  315— equality. 

How  many  common  phrases  bear  witness 
to  the  depth  of  man's  response  to  the  Idea  of 
equality— "AH  men  were  created  equal." 
"equal  justice  under  law."  "equal  protection 
of  the  law."  "equal  rights,"  "equal  opportu- 
nities." 

How  many  phrases  suggest  our  abhorrence 
for  equality's  opposite — "favoritism,"  "spe- 
cial interests,"  "special  privilege."  "discrim- 
ination." 

The  belief  that  political  candidates  should 
have  equal  opportunities  to  reach  the  public 
thus  has  an  ancient  and  honorable  lineage. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  phrase  "equal 
time"  evokes  such  an  immediate  response  in 
the  American  imagination. 

The  Idea  is  simplicity  itself,  and  Is  quickly 
understood.  Each  candidate  is  entitled  to 
equal  time  to  present  his  vieWB.  Wives  have 
been  known  to  use  it  against  husbands,  hus- 
bands against  mothers-in-law;  and  at  least 
one  secretary  I  know  has  used  It  against  her 

boss. 

Yet  this  Idea — the  heart  of  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act — U  under  heavy 
attack.  For  years,  some  broadcasters  have 
opposed  It.  and  sought  its  elimination  from 
the  law.  Many  newspapers — often  as  a  reflex 
action— have  castigated  it.  And  a  little  over 
a  month  ago,  the  presidents  erf  two  television 
networks  called.  In  separate  speeches,  for  Its 
repeal. 

Robert  Sarnoff  of  NBC  called  television 
journalism  a  "shackled  giant"  and  the  equal- 
time  rule  one  of  its  most  restricting  shackles. 
In  his  view,  "a  law  that  reqtilres  a  Govern- 
ment agency  to  direct  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  may  be  Informed  in  an  election 
campaign  la  inconsistent  with  the  alms  of 
democracy." 

Prank  Stanton,  of  CBS,  was  even  more 
colorful.  He  called  the  equal-time  rule  "a 
discredited  and  unworkable  legal  relic  of  a 
generation  ago,"  and  said  "it  is  section  315 
that  keeps  our  political  methods  a  century 
behind  our  communications."  Decrying  the 
refusal  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  law  dur- 
ing the  1964  campaign,  he  urged  the  elec- 
torate to  speak  out  for  its  repeal  "with  such 
a  loud  and  uimiistakable  demand  that 
neither  political  stalling  nor  parliamentary 
Juggling  can  silence  or  contradict  it." 

These  are  harsh  words  from  men  of  good 
will  and  good  faith.  And  we  can  be  sure 
they  will  be  Joined  by  others  in  seeking  to 
persuade  the  new  Congress  to  take  section 
315  off  the  books.  The  banner  that  waves 
over  their  bandwagon  Is  labeled  "freedom" — 
freedom  from  undue  restrictions,  freedom  to 
report  the  whole  truth,  freedom  to  bring 
20th  century  communlcatlonB  into  20th  cen- 
tury politics.  This  freedom,  they  say,  can- 
not live  with  the  rule  of  equality,  and  hence 
equality  must  go. 

Well,  at  the  risk  of  being  run  over  by  this 
bandwagon.  I  would  like  to  enlist  today  as 
an  advocate  of  equality.  For  my  funda- 
mental response  to  them  Is  rather  like  An- 
drew Jackson's  Instruction  to  his  troops  at 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans:  "Boys  elevate 
them  guns  a  little  lower." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  law  Itself.  Section 
315  stems  from  a  provision  of  the  Radio  Act 
of  1927.  Its  essential  features  have  always 
been  the  same:  First,  a  requirement  that  If 
a  broadcaster  permits  a  candidate  to  use  his 
facilities,  he  must  offer  "equal  opportuni- 
ties" to  all  other  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  the  same  office;  and  second,  a  require- 
ment that  broadcasters  refrain  from  censor- 
ing candidates  who  use  their  facilities. 

In  1952,  Congress  found  that  a  number  of 
broadcasters  were  charging  candidates  more 
for  the  use  of  their  facilities  than  they  did 
commercial  advertisers  for  the  same  amount 


of  time.  It  therefore  Inserted  a  sentence 
prohibiting  this  kind  of  cost  discrimination. 
In  1959,  Congress  became  concerned  lest 
section  315 — as  interpreted  by  the  FCC  in  the 
Lar  Daly  case — unduly  disrupt  broadcasters' 
legitimate  Journalist  functions.  It  added  a 
provision  exempting  four  kinds  of  news  pro- 
grams from  the  "equal-time"  and  "no  cen- 
sorship" requirements.  At  the  same  time.  It 
expressly  reminded  broadcasters  of  their  ob- 
ligation— with  or  without  section  315 — ^to  be 
fair — "to  operate  In  the  public  Interest  and 
to  afford  reasonable  opportxmity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  views  on  issues  of  pub- 
lic Importance." 

You  will  notice  that  Congress  has  thus 
attempted  to  draw  a  line  between  two  dif- 
ferent functions — on  the  one  hand,  a  candi- 
date's use  of  broadcast  facilities  solely  for 
his  own  political  purposes,  and  on  the  other, 
his  appearance  in  various  kinds  of  news  pro- 
grams to  serve  primarily  the  broadcaster's 
purposes. 

Let  me  here  emphasize  that  this  distinc- 
tion touches  the  heart  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  section  315. 

At  bottom,  we  have  a  struggle  between  op- 
posing aspects  of  what  political  broadcasting 
is  and  should  be. 

To  the  broadcaster,  political  programing  Is 
Journalism — the  irreverent  but  legitimate 
daughter  of  the  newspaper.  In  political 
programs  the  broadcaster  seeks  to  explain 
the  political  news,  and  to  select  the  times 
when  the  electorate  will  see  the  candidate, 
and  when  it  will  not. 

To  the  candidate,  however,  the  broadcast- 
ing medium  is  simply  the  extension  of  a  plat- 
form, a  town  hall,  a  city  park — a  giant 
means  for  his  personal  communication  with 
the  electorate,  made  possible  by  modern 
technology.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
biggest  fact  on  the  horizon  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Journalism.  It  has  to  do  with  money. 
For  the  great  bulk  of  political  broadcasting 
in  this  country  is  created  and  paid  for  by 
candidates  and  their  supporters,  with  broad- 
casters supplying  time  and  facilities  for  a 
fee. 

Broadcasting  is  often  an  extremely  profit- 
able enterprise,  particularly  the  television 
industry.  Stations  in  the  top  50  markets 
average  some  $1,425,000  each  year  in  pretax 
profits.  These  earnings  represent  some  36 
percent  of  average  gross  revenue.  Average 
return  on  investments  differ  widely,  but 
some  confidential  statistics  In  our  files  would 
make  all  of  you  here  today  green  with  envy. 
Some  stations  earn  two  or  three  times  their 
total  Initial  investment  in  after  tax.  net 
profits  each  year. 

Television  time  is  a  luxury  Item  with  a 
luxury  price  tag. 

While  the  actual  expense  figures  for  the 
1964  election  are  not  yet  in,  it  is  estimated 
that  $40  million  may  well  have  been  spent 
for  radio  and  television  time  alone,  of  which 
half  was  spent  at  the  national  level.  And 
these  funds — all  these  millions — come  from 
political  contributions  by  Individuals  such 
as  yourself,  which  are  nondeductible,  "after 
tax"  money. 

One-half  hour  in  prime  time  for  a  network 
nationwide  broadcast  costs  a  candidate 
about  $60,000.  One  hour  usually  runs 
somewhere  around  $100,000. 

In  San  Francisco,  you  have  four  commer- 
cial television  stations — three  affiliated  with 
a  network  and  one  Independently  programed. 
What  do  you  suppose  it  costs  a  candidate  to 
buy  a  single  10-second  prime  time  announce- 
ment on  an  affiliated  station?  It  is  $400.  If 
he  wants  to  economize,  he  may  purchase  10 
seconds  on  your  Independent  station  for  only 
$?25.  For  the  same  10  seconds  on  one  of  the 
New  York  network  stations  he  would  pay 
about  $1,250.  or  $125  per  second.  No  wonder 
that  the  estimated  costs  for  the  last  New 
York  senatorial  race  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $4  million. 


No  wonder  these  money  problems  have  been 
dubbed  "bucklash." 

Consider  also,  for  example,  the  Indiana 
candidates  who  want  television  coverage  In 
the  northwestern  part  of  their  State,  and 
must  buy  Chicago  audiences.  Similarly,  con- 
gressional candidates  In  the  First  District  of 
California  can  rely  on  Eureka  stations  for 
televised  access  to  the  northern  part  of  their 
district,  but  for  coverage  of  other  large  co\m- 
tles — Napa,  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Marin— 
they  must  pay  San  Francisco  prices. 

The  latest  statistics  Indicate  that  at  the 
national  level  the  major  parties  spend  some- 
where between  35  and  40  percent  of  their 
campaign  funds  for  television  and  radio,  and 
while  the  proportion  is  less  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  it  is  rising  rapidly. 

Reconsider,  for  a  moment,  Carl  Elliott's 
race  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
last  fall,  which  I  mentioned  earlier  today. 
Having  spent  more  than  $20,000  of  his  own 
money  in  1962,  he  was  faced  in  1964  with  an 
even  tougher  race.  The  night  before  election 
he  found  that  the  only  way  to  counteract  a 
piece  of  last-minute  opposition  propaganda 
was  to  go  on  television.  Time  was  of  the 
essence — nothing  else  would  do.  It  cost  him 
$15,000.  and  he  had  to  mortgage  his  automo- 
bile in  the  process.  Next  day  the  voters 
turned  him  out. 

Carl  Elliott  knows  firsthand  the  truth  of 
Will  Rogers'  comment  that:  "Politics  has  got 
so  expensive  that  it  takes  lots  of  money  to 
even  get  beat  with." 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  more  than  one  candi- 
date has  mortgaged  his  house,  hocked  his  car, 
and  saddled  his  future  with  a  crushing  load 
of  debt  In  order  to  pay  for  broadcasting  time. 
And  often  the  debtor  ends  up  on  the  losing 
side — sometimes  after  years  of  service  in  high 
elective  office.  The  tragedy  for  the  individ- 
uals involved  Is  serious.  Its  larger  effects 
upon  the  country  may  be  disastrous. 

Think  of  the  qualified  people  who  never 
enter  the  race  because  they  have  heard  of 
such  tragedies  or  because  they  can't  muster 
the  Initial  resources.  Think  of  the  candi- 
dates who  do  enter,  laden  with  political  com- 
mitments to  those  who  have  bought  support 
as  they  would  a  market  conunodlty.  Even  a 
nation  committed  to  free  enterprise  should 
not  overwhelmingly  tempt  a  candidate  to  sell 
his  political  favors. 

It  was  once  a  proud  boast  in  this  country 
that  any  mother's  son  might  become  Presi- 
dent. We  will  never  know  how  large  a  part 
that  boast  played  in  the  American  dream — 
the  vision  that  drew  millions  to  our  shores. 
Over  the  years,  however,  something  has  hap- 
pened to  It.  One  hears  it  advanced — If  at 
all — In  a  shamefaced  or  Ironic  manner.  More 
and  more  one  hears  the  opposite  belief  ex- 
pressed— that  only  a  rich  man  can  hold  our 
highest  elective  office. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  a  resxilt  so  fun- 
damentally at  odds  with  all  this  country 
stands  for. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  Nation  should 
reduce  the  cost  of  political  broadcasting — 
the  cost  to  candidates  in  terms  of  money,  and 
the  cost  to  the  public  In  terms  of  prostituted 
patronage. 

All  right,  say  opponents  of  section  315. 
The  way  to  reduce  effectively  the  cost  of  polit- 
ical broadcasting  is  to  repeal  this  law.  Re- 
peal, tliey  say.  will  permit  broadcasters  to 
give  more  free  time  to  major  candidates, 
without  having  to  give  eqiial  time  to  every 
would-be  dogcatcher.  Break  the  shackles, 
they  repeat,  and  broadcasters  will  still  be 
f  Eilr  to  all  parties. 

To  this  argvunent  let  me  adopt  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum's  adage  that  "the  most  valuable 
phrase  In  the  English  language  Is  'Just  a 
minute.' " 

Let's  revert  to  fundamentals.  Those  who 
seek  repeal  of  the  equal-time  rule  are  asking 
for  a  great  deal  more  than  the  freedom  to  dis- 
regard frivolous  candidates.    In  dealing  with 
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major  candidates,  they  want  the  right  to  pick 
and  choose,  to  broadcast  some  of  their  words 
but  not  all  of  them.  They  want  the  right  to 
censor,  and  to  treat  candidates  unequally. 

There  Is  nothing  Inherently  sinister  In  this. 
What  the  advocates  of  repeal  have  In  mind 
Is  journalism  In  the  classic  sense.  They  want 
to  present,  not  the  candidate's  version  of  his 
campaign,  but  their  version  of  It — not  neces- 
sarily the  candidate's  view  of  the  facts  In  the 
case,  but  their  version  of  the  truth  as  they 
see  it.  To  do  this,  they  must  select,  they 
must  edit,  they  must  pick  and  choose.  Their 
guiding  star  must  be  their  own  news  judg- 
ment. And  the  rule  of  equal  time  and  no 
censorship — which  makes  so  much  sense 
when  we  think  of  the  candidate  on  a  broad- 
cast platform — is  anathema  to  their  joxu-nal- 
Istlc  endeavor,  whether  there  are  2  candi- 
dates or  20. 

Let's  consider  what  repeal  would  mean — 
both  for  paid  time  and  for  free  time. 

As  we  have  seen,  from  the  broadcaster's 
point  of  view,  paid  political  broadcasting 
is  simply  a  business.  Moreover,  however 
much  free  time  may  be  donated  In  the  fu- 
ture, this  business  will  remain  a  large  one. 
Politicians  will  still  buy,  and  broadcasters 
will  still  sell. 

With  respect  to  paid  political  broadcasts, 
section  315  performs  a  valuable  function. 
It  ensures  all  legally  qualified  candidates  tlie 
right  to  purchase  equal  mounts  of  time  at 
the  same  rates  and  In  comparable  segments 
of  the  broadcast  day.  It  requires  that  can- 
didates be  charged  no  more  for  time  than 
advertisers  would  be  charged  for  compvarable 
purposes.  And  It  makes  certain  the  candi- 
date's right  to  use  the  time  he  purchases  as 
he  sees  fit,  without  interference  or  censor- 
ship by  broadcasters. 

A  great  many  broadcasters  agree.  In  a 
speech  last  April,  Mr.  Lawrence  Rogers,  presi- 
dent of  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.,  made  a  state- 
ment well  worth  ponding.   He  said : 

"It  would  be  no  problem  at  all  for  a  small 
town  radio  operator  to  be  taken  over  by  a 
machine  boss  without  section  315.  In  my 
own  experience  I  have  seen  political  ma- 
chines deliberately  try  to  buy  all  the  time 
on  the  air  for  a  given  party  or  candidate.  In 
order  to  freeze  out  the  opposition.  Section 
315  protects  the  operator  from  such  tactics. 
And  it  does  so  clearly  and  firmly." 

Is  there  any  reason  to  undermine  these 
requirements?  The  basic  complaint  is  that 
section  315  requires  equal  treatment  for 
splinter  groups  and  crackpot  candidates. 
The  blunt  fact,  however.  Is  minority  and 
fringe  candidates  almost  never  have  the 
funds  to  pay  for  the  kind  of  broadcasting 
done  by  the  major  parties.  The  funda- 
mental attack  on  the  requirement  of  equality 
simply  does  not  apply  to  paid  political 
broadcasting. 

And  now,  what  about  free  time?  Free 
time  Includes  not  only  the  donation  of  a 
platform  for  use  of  the  candidate  as  he 
sees  fit.  It  likewise  Includes  a  wide  variety 
of  programs — Interviews,  press  conferences, 
debates,  discussions,  etc.  Such  programs 
are  sometimes  outlets  for  candidates,  some- 
times vehicles  for  journalism,  and  often  both 
at  the  same  time. 

In  this  situation.  It  Is  well  to  remember, 
one  man's  shackles  are  another  man's  free- 
dom. The  repeal  Of  section  315  would  pro- 
foundly alter  the  conditions  of  political  de- 
bate in  this  country.  Do  we  waint  to  give 
broadcasters  the  power  to  censor  political  de- 
bate? Do  we  really  want  to  put  broadcasters 
in  a  position  to  say  to  candidates,  "if  you 
want  to  reach  the  people  through  this  me- 
dium, you  must  do  so  on  our  terms  and  in 
the  way  we  think  best"?   I  think  not. 

For  what  Is  at  stake  In  a  repeal  Is  some- 
thing much  larger  than  the  futiu-e  of  broad- 
cast journalism.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  political  process  in  America.  And  my 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  repeal  of 
section  315  do  not  stem  from  a  low  estimate 


of  the  fairness  and  objectivity  of  broad- 
casters. They  arise  much  more  out  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  wisdom  of  placing  that 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  single  group  of 
men. 

When  the  original  Radio  Act  of  1927  was 
under  consideration,  a  Congressman  from 
Te.\as  proposed  a  provision  which  is  the  di- 
rect ancester  of  section  315.  On  the  floor  of 
the  House  he  said : 

"The  power  of  the  press  will  not  be  com- 
parable to  that  of  broadcasting  stations 
when  the  industry  Is  fully  developed.  If  the 
development  continues  as  rapidly  in  the  fu- 
ture as  in  the  past,  it  will  only  be  a  few  years 
before  these  broadcasting  stations,  if  op- 
erated by  chain  stations,  will  simultaneously 
reach  an  audience  of  over  half  of  our  entire 
citizenship,  and  bring  messages  to  the  fire- 
side of  nearly  every  home  in  America.  They 
can  mold  and  crystallize  sentiment  as  no 
agency  in  the  past  has  been  able  to  do.  If 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  does  not  prevent 
monopoly  ownership  and  make  discrimina- 
tion by  such  stations  illegal,  American 
thought  and  American  politics  will  be  largely 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  operate  these  sta- 
tions. For  publicity  is  the  most  powerful 
weapon  that  can  be  wielded  in  a  republic. 

Let  me  note  In  passing  that,  for  the 
founder  of  a  "discredited  relic"  of  bygone 
times,  this  gentleman  displayed  a  good  deal 
of  foresight.  We  do  not  have  monopoly  own- 
ership today  in  American  broadcasting.  But, 
In  television  ownership  we  have  a  high  con- 
centration of  ownership.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, three  network  organizations  create  or 
control  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  program- 
ing appearing  on  American  television  screens. 
For  purposes  of  national  political  campaigns, 
the  decisions  of  one  official  at  each  network 
may  be  critical. 

Consider  these  facts:  The  largest  50  tele- 
vision markets  include  almost  three-quarters 
of  all  the  television-equipped  homes  in  the 
Nation.  While  those  homes  are  served  by 
171  television  stations,  the  stations  are 
owned  by  only  75  separate  owners.  The 
largest  10  television  markets  include  some 
40  percent  of  the  country's  television  homes. 
They  are  served  by  42  stations  with  only  21 
separate  owners.  Only  9  organizations  own 
30  of  those  stations.  I  repeat — 9  organiza- 
tions control  three-quarters  of  the  stations 
reaching  40  percent  of  America's  television 
homes.  Repeal  section  315,  let  these  nine 
agree  to  support  one  presidential  candidate, 
and  that  candidate  is  halfway  home. 

When  we  speak  of  repealing  the  equal- 
time  and  no-censorship  rules,  therefore,  we 
are  talking  about  placing  tremendous  power 
In  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  people.  One 
can  have  the  greatest  confidence  In  their 
character  and  integrity  without  wishing  to 
place  them  under  the  strains  and  pressures 
that  would  arise — or  to  place  candidates 
even  more  rigidly  In  the  position  of  wooing 
their  favors. 

Moreover,  complete  neutrality  and  Impar- 
tiality are  neither  possible  nor  desirable  In 
any  journalist.  Including  a  broadcaster.  No 
one  can  edit  or  select  without  some  point  of 
view  to  guide  him.  Indeed,  partisanship  is 
the  essence  of  Journalism.  "Throw  the  ras- 
cals out"  is  the  watchword  of  the  classic 
fighting  editor.  Harsh  words  and  brash 
deeds  uncover  news — and  sell  newspapers. 

What  wave  of  the  futiu-e  do  some  of  our 
broadcast  journalists  seek  Is  It  one  that  will 
be  ridden  by  namby-pamby  corporate  vice 
presidents,  unwilling  to  dirty  their  hands 
with  the  fighting  Issues  of  the  day?  And 
would  these  vice  presidents,  once  freed  from 
the  "no  censorship"  reqiilrement,  be  willing 
to  allow  candidates  their  txsual  bliuitness 
and  provocative  remarks? 

The  proposal  made  by  some  that  we  re- 
place section  315  with  a  general  requirement 
of  fairness  in  dealing  with  candidates  seems 
to  me  even  less  acceptable.  As  I  have  noted, 
the  Commiinlcatlons  Act  today  Imposes  a 


general  reqvOrement  that  broadcasters  be 
fair— that  they  allow  reasonable  opportuni 
ties  for  the  discussion  of  conflicting  view* 
on  Issues  of  public  Importance.  The  Pcc 
has  had  considerable  experience  with  the 
administration  of  this  doctrine — enougli  to 
teach  us  that  It  will  not  do  as  a  general  set 
of  ground  rules  for  broadcasting  in  political 
campaigns  absent  section  315. 

In  the  extraordinary  pressiu-e  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  broadcaster  needs  to  know  liij 
obligations  and  the  candidate  needs  to  know 
his  rights.  Neither  can  wait  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  nimaeroxis  philosophical  disputes  or 
engage  in  extended  Investigations  and  dis- 
cussions. Both  must  plan.  And  they  can- 
not be  constantly  asking  the  FCC  to  resolve 
questions  of  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  at 
the  height  of  an  Intense  campaign. 

In  any  event,  broadcasters  now  have,  in 
substantial  measure,  the  journalistic  free- 
dom for  which  they  cry.  In  1959  Congress 
exempted  from  the  equal  time  rule  news- 
casts, news  interviews,  news  documentaries, 
and  on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  fide  news 
events.  These  Include  such  programs  as 
"Issues  and  Answers,"  "Meet  the  Press," 
"Face  the  Nation,"  etc.  They  also  include 
regularly  scheduled  programs  of  this  kind 
originated  by  local  stations  for  local  candi- 
dates. The  exemptions  also  take  in  local 
newscasts  as  well  as  Huntley  and  Brinkley, 
Walter  Cronkite.  Ron  Cochran  and  otliers. 
The  list  Is  long  indeed. 

These  exemptions  allow  full  freedom  to 
journalize  In  regular  newscasts  and  news 
interviews.  The  more  broadcast  time  and 
effort  that  goes  Into  journalism  of  this  sort 
on  a  day-to-day,  week-to-week  basis,  the 
more  freedom  a  broadcaster  has  to  Journalize 
during  elections — for  more  programs  will 
thus  fit  the  exempt  categories.  Those  who 
provide  expanded  news  coverage  in  ordinary 
times — local  as  well  as  network — will  have 
expanded  elbow  room  during  campaigns. 

Admittedly,  these  exemptions  do  not  solve 
all  problems  raised  by  section  315.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  No  system  will  work  if  Its 
operators  don't  want  It  to  work.  The  exemp- 
tions for  news  programing  will  not  achieve 
what  Congress  Intended  unless  broadcasters 
are  willing  to  use  them  In  the  spirit  In  which 
they  were  designed. 

We  do  not  advance  matters  by  trying  to 
make  section  315  the  whipping  boy  for  every 
real  or  Imaginary  problem  that  crops  up  dur- 
ing political  campaigns.  We  cannot  solve  the 
basic  problems  of  political  broadcasting  by 
thinking  of  them  as  a  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  progressive  Journalism  and  a  bimch 
of  benighted  politicians.  Nor  can  we  solve 
those  problems  by  thinking  of  them  as  a  fight 
to  prevent  nationwide  thought  control  by 
diabolical  broadcasters. 

In  short,  we  must  reconcile  liberty  and 
equality  with  a  generous  portion  of  fraternity. 

What  we  need  Is  a  serious,  concentrated 
effort  to  face  up  to  the  specific  problems  that 
beset  political  broadcasting. 

My  basic  position  Is  reform  rather  than 
repeal.  A  sound  program  of  reform,  In  my 
judgment.  Is  represented  by  the  following: 

1.  Leave  section  315  unchanged  with  re- 
spect to  paid  political  broadcasts. 

In  the  field  of  paid  political  broadcasting, 
the  requirements  of  equal  opportunities  and 
no  censorship  serve  valid  and  Importa  it  pub- 
lic purposes.  So  does  the  rule  that  politicians 
cannot  be  charged  more  than  advertisers  for 
the  same  kind  of  services.  None  of  these 
requirements  causes  significant  problems. 
All  should  be  retained. 

2.  Require  minimum  votes  or  signatures 
for  equal  opportunities  with  respect  to  free 
time. 

In  the  field  of  free  political  broadcasting, 
the  situation  Is  more  complex.  The  existence 
of  splinter  groups  and  fringe  candidates, 
combined  with  the  equal-time  requirement, 
does  restrain  some  broadcasters  from  grant- 
ing all  the  free  time  to  major  candidates  that 
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♦Key  otherwise  might— and  the  exemptions 
for  news  programing  do  not  resolve  this  prob- 
lem But  If  It  Is  unreasonable  to  require 
eaual  free  time  for  aU— major  or  minor- 
candidates,  why  not  concentrate  upon  the 
source  of  the  difficulty? 

One  reasonable  proposal  that  has  often 
been  made  U  to  require  equal  opportunities 
only  for  candidates  of  parties  that  polled 
a  particular  percentage  of  the  vote — say 
5  percent  or  more— in  the  last  preceding 
election  for  the  office  In  question.  To  handle 
major  third  parties  that  appear  on  the  scene 
between  elections,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  permit  an  alternative  way  of  quali- 
fying for  equal  opportunities — by  filing  a 
petition  bearing  the  certified  signatures  of 
a  minimal  number  of  registered  voters. 

Of  course,  this  proposal  has  limitations. 
The  rare  occasions  on  which  a  petition  pro- 
cedure might  be  necessary  could  pose  some 
administrative  problems.  In  addition,  the 
proposal  could  not  be  applied  to  primary 
elections,  to  the  nominating  process  gen- 
erally, or  perhaps  to  certain,  kinds  of  local, 
nonpartisan  elections.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  step,  however,  in  the  right  direction. 
Why  shouldn't  we  apply  such  a  proposal 
to  all  free  political  broadcasts  that  are  not 
already  exempt  from  the  "equal-time"  rule? 
To  a  large  extent,  we  would  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  fringe  candidates  without  stripping 
from  the  major  contenders  for  office  the 
protections  that  section  315  now  gives  them. 
3.  Insure  some  free  time  for  minority 
parties  and  minority  candidates. 

Some  sacrifice  of  the  principle  of  equality 
Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  progress  at  all  In 
achieving  other  goals.  No  one  who  treasures 
free  speech,  however,  can  consent  to  a 
blanket  silencing  of  minority  voices,  simply 
because  they  are,  at  a  particular  point  In 
time.  In  the  minority.  Broadcasters  have 
generally  expressed  their  desire  to  give  some 
free  time  to  such  candidates.  If  they  are  once 
relieved  of  the  obligation  to  give  them  equal 
time.  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
broadcasters  will  do  this.  If  they  do  not, 
there  Is  ample  protection  for  the  lesser  candi- 
dates In  the  general  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  broadcasters  are  now 
required  generally  to  afford  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  Issues  of  public  Importance.  In 
the  limited  sphere  Involved,  I  believe  that 
the  FCC  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  ad- 
minister this  matter  under  Its  fairness 
doctrine  so  as  to  assvu-e  reasonable  treatment 
for  minority  candidates. 

4.  Require  broadcasters  to  grant  free  time 
to  major  candidates — In  an  amount  equal 
to  time  sold — for  use  as  the  candidates  see 
fit. 

Resolving  the  problem  of  fringe  candi- 
dates will  help  to  produce  more  free  po- 
litical broadcasting.  The  television  net- 
works have  demonstrated  their  eagerness  to 
provide  free  time  for  the  presidential  race.  If 
they  can  avoid  the  minority  candidate  prob- 
lem. The  fate  of  free  time  at  the  hands  of 
other  broadcasters  and  in  other  races,  how- 
ever. Is  much  more  doubtful. 

In  the  1962  senatorial  campaigns,  there 
were  28  States  In  which  there  were  only  2 
candidates  and  8  States  In  which  there  were 
3  or  more.  Stations  which  did  not  face 
the  problem  of  ntilnorlty  candidates  did  not 
give  appreciably  more  free  time  to  senatorial 
candidates  than  stations  which  did  have  to 
consider  minority  candidates.  Nor  were 
there  proportionately  more  stations  giving 
free  time  to  senatorial  candidates  In  the 
States  where  there  were  no  minority  candi- 
dates. 

The  presidential  campaign  Is  unquestlon- 
«biy  the  most  Important  and  the  most  dra- 
matic of  all.  But  the  problem  of  campaign 
costs  is  not  limited  to  campaigns  for  the 
Presidency.    In  many  respects.  It  is  deeper — 


and  Its  effects  more  to  be  feared — In  cam- 
paigns for  lesser  offices.  If  we  are  seriously 
Intent  upon  reducing  the  costs  of  political 
campaigning  In  this  country,  to  secure  more 
free  time  for  the  presidential  campaign  alone 
Is  merely  to  attack  the  top  of  the  Iceberg. 

I  would  therefore  advance  a  suggestion  I 
first  made  some  time  ago — that  we  require 
a  broadcaster  to  offer,  at  a  minimum  an  equal 
amount  of  free  time  for  each  hour  of  time 
sold.  Time  would  continue  to  be  sold  candi- 
dates Individually;  but  when  a  major  candi- 
date purchased  time  an  equal  amoxint  of  free 
time  would  then  be  afforded  for  the  use  of  all 
the  qualifying  major  candidates  In  that  race. 
For  example,  suppose  that  candidates  A, 
B,  and  C  are  contenders  for  the  same  office. 
Candidates  A  and  B  are  major  candidates; 
candidate  C  does  not  meet  the  5 -percent 
test.  Candidate  A  buys  a  total  of  one-half 
hour  of  time  from  a  particular  broadcaster. 
The  broadcaster  would  then  be  required  to 
offer  one-half  hova  to  the  major  candidates 
In  the  race,  so  that  A  and  B  would  each 
receive  15  minutes  free.  Each  time  any  can- 
didate purchased  time,  the  same  result  would 
follow. 

This  plan  has  many  benefits.  It  would  as- 
sure all  major  candidates  some  free  time. 
This  time  would  be  allocated  equally  among 
them,  and  could  be  used  as  they  saw  fit — for 
debates,  discussions,  or  separate  broadcasts. 
The  decision  as  to  the  total  time,  free  and 
paid,  to  be  devoted  to  any  particular  race 
would  be  left  right  where  It  should  be — with 
the  broadcaster.  And  the  plan  would  apply, 
without  a  complicated  formula,  to  a  wide 
range  of  races. 

This  proposal  would  not  apply,  of  coxu^e, 
to  races  where  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
fringe  candidates  from  the  equal  opportuni- 
ties provision  Is  not  feasible.  Moreover,  to 
avoid  problems  of  last-minute  changes  in 
the  plants  of  candidates  and  to  give  the 
broadcaster  an  opportunity  to  plan  his 
schedule,  we  could  Insert  a  reasonable  cut- 
off date,  eliminating  the  free-tlme-for-pald- 
time  requirement  for,  say,  the  last  week  in 
any  campaign. 

I  recognize  that  the  result  would  affect 
broadcasters'  earnings — particularly  the 
smaller  stations.  So  I  think  It  reasonable  to 
consider  ways  In  which  the  general  public 
might  assume  a  portion  of  that  bvirden. 
For  the  people  have  as  great  a  stake  here  as 
the  broadcaster. 

One  solution  would  be  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  permit  broadcast- 
ers to  deduct  from  their  taxable  income  not 
only  the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  free  politi- 
cal broadcasts  (which  are  now  deductible) 
but  some  portion  of  the  profits  which  are 
thereby  sacrificed.  The  objection  to  this 
proposal  lies  In  the  complexities  It  would  In- 
troduce Into  our  tax  laws — both  In  the  mere 
Introduction  of  another  special  deduction, 
and  In  the  calculation  of  Its  appropriate 
amount — at  a  time  when  great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  simplify  and  streamline  those 
laws.  If  these  problems  can  t>e  overcome, 
however,  the  proposal  has,  to  my  mind,  great 
merit. 

In  summary,  while  we  cannot  afford  to  jet- 
tison the  present  law,  neither  can  we  afford 
to  stand  still.  At  stake  here  are  the  basic 
lines  of  communication  between  the  citizen 
and  those  who  seek  the  responsibilities  smd 
power  of  public  office — Indeed,  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  self-governing  society. 


THE  GAINESVILLE  (FLA.)  VA 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection.  — 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
about  20  years  the  citizens  of  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  in  my  congressional  district,  and  our 
veterans  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  have  been  working  on  needed 
VA  hospital  facilities  across  the  Nation. 
We  were  told  many  years  ago  that  we 
would  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  in  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.,  unless  we  had  a  medical  school, 
because  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  build  new  hospitals  by 
medical  schools  or  in  areas  where  doctor 
personnel  and  technicians  so  vital  for  the 
care  of  veterans  could  be  available.  The 
people  of  Gainesville,  and  many  other  in- 
terested citizens  in  the  State,  realizing 
that  Florida  needed  a  medical  school,  as 
well  as  more  veterans  hospitals  because 
of  our  tremendously  expanding  popula- 
tion, were  able  after  years  of  effort  to  get 
a  great  medical  school  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville. 
Several  years  ago,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  Director  of  our  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations, and  others  interested  in  the 
proper  hospital  care  of  veterans,  we  at 
last  were  rewarded  by  commitments  from 
Mr.  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  later  President  Johnson,  that 
our  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
adjacent  to  our  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Florida  would  be  built. 

This  much-needed  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  is  being  built  accord- 
ing to  schedule  and  we  in  Florida  are 
most  grateful  for  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  give 
us  this  long-needed  facility  in  Florida. 
Naturally,  I  was  concerned  when  I  read 
about  the  closing  of  certain  veterans 
hospitals  and  I  took  the  privilege  of 
writing  the  Honorable  W.  J.  Driver,  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  about 
the  status  of  our  Gainesville  VA  hospital. 
For  the  record,  I  am  delighted  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Driver,  and  a 
copy  of  his  reply  to  me : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  23, 1965. 
Hon.  Wn,UAM  J.  Driver, 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Veterans'  Administration 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bili.:  I  have  noticed  with  interest  the 
announced  closing  of  certain  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  across  the  country 
and,  as  you  know,  after  many  years  of  effort 
we  are  now  In  the  process  of  constructing  the 
new  hospital  at  GalnesvUle,  Fla.,  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  personal  attention  you  have  given  this 
project  which  Is  most  meritorious  In  view  of 
the  greatly  increased  veterans*  population  in 
Florida. 

Win  you  please  advise  me  If  the  closing  of 
other  hospitals  will  In  any  way  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  Gainesville  hospital  or 
whether  construction  now  under  way  will  be 
abated. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

D.  R.  Matthews, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  5, 1965. 
Hon.  D.  R.  Matthews. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Matthews:  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  Inquiry  concerning  the  plans  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  Oalnes- 
ville  Veterans*  Administration  hospital,  par- 
ticularly since  I  feel  that  all  who  share  your 
concern  that  we  continue  to  maintain  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  effective  program  of 
veterans  medicine  should  know  o'  the  phi- 
losophy behind  the  hospital  construction 
program  currently  being  undertaken  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  essence  of  this  philosophy  can  be 
simply  stated:  Just  as  a  recent  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  indicated  that  rep- 
resentation in  State  legislat\ires  should  be 
based  not  on  trees  or  acres,  but  on  people, 
the  deployment  of  the  medical  resources  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  be 
based  on  its  ability  to  aid  the  maximum 
number  of  sick  and  disabled  veterans  wi,th 
the  maximum  effectiveness,  and  not  on  any 
extraneous  considerations. 

The  medical  program  of  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration looms  large  in  America's  total 
medical  effort.  For  example,  it  employs  ap- 
proximately 4  percent  of  the  Nation's  physi- 
cians; and  15,000  of  the  Nation's  nurses. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  is  the  Nation's 
largest  single  employer  of  a  niunber  of  med- 
ically oriented  or  medically  allied  profes- 
sions, including  clinical  and  coxmsellng  psy- 
chologists, dietitians,  medical  and  psychi- 
atric social  workers,  physical  therapists,  and 
occupational  therapists.  It  contains  almost 
8  percent  of  the  Nation's  hospital  beds.  And. 
it  has  actually  spent  since  1950  the  sum  of 
$1,040  million  on  hospital  construction  or 
renovation,  and  is  presently  engaged  In  an 
additional  $645  million  worth  of  hospital 
construction. 

Medical  facilities  and  personnel  are,  of 
course,  in  critically  short  supply  nationally. 
Therefore,  any  organization  such  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  that  controls  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  such  facilities  and  person- 
nel bears  the  heavy  responsibility,  in  fact  the 
moral  duty,  of  employing  them  to  their  maxi- 
mum potential.  Certainly,  beds  cannot  be 
permitted  to  lie  comparatively  fallow  in  some 
areas,  while  others,  such  as  the  States  of 
Florida.  California,  and  Arizona,  suffer  as  a 
result  of  an  inordinate  shortage  of  VA  hos- 
pital beds. 

I  believe  this  preamble  points  to  the  ob- 
vious reply  to  your  letter:  that  the  decision 
to  close  hospitals  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try will  have  absolutely  no  adverse  effect  on 
new  hospitals  planned  for  Florida,  and  this 
most  definitely  includes  construction  at  the 
Gainesville  hospital,  which  will  go  forward 
at  optimum  speed.  In  fact,  since  the  VA 
operates  within  a  ceiling  of  125.000  beds,  the 
closing  of  marginal  hospitals  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  will  simply  permit  us  to  trans- 
fer capacity  to  areas  such  as  Florida  which 
have  insufficient  beds. 

Finally.  I  hope  that  you  will  feel  free  at  any 
time  to  inquire  about  the  progress  of  the 
Gainesville  hospital  or  on  other  matters  af- 
fecting your  constituents. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Driver, 
Administrator, 


VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN   WARS 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Cal'forn'a  [Mr.  Sisk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  This  year  over  250,000  high 
school  students  participated  in  the  con- 
test competing  for  the  four  scholarships 
which  are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C,  for 
the  final  judging  as  guest  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  The  winning  contest- 
ant from  the  golden  State  of  California 
is  a  very  gifted  young  lady.  Miss  Sandra 
Peterson  of  Kerman,  Calif.,  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  Is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Miss  Peterson  uses  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Dead  Sea  as  a  unique  illustra- 
tion to  emphasize  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  privileges 
of  citizenship.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  should  like  to  include  Miss 
Peterson's  timely  and  inspiring  speech 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point: 

The  Challenge  op  CmzENSHip 
(By  Sandra  Peterson,  1964^5) 

There  are  two  seas  in  Palestine  which  have 
endured  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
time.  One,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Is  fresh  water 
with  multitudes  of  fish  cavorting  happUy  In 
its  depths.  Great  splashes  of  green  adorn 
its  banks. 

The  River  Jordan  which  mothers  this  sea 
flows  south  to  still  another  body  of  water. 
Here,  there  is  no  sign  of  lively  fish,  no  flut- 
tering leaf,  no  song  of  birds.  Here,  at  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  air  hangs  heavy  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  death  and  decay. 

What  constitutes  this  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bo<ll^es  of  water?  Certainly 
not  the  water  of  the  Jordan  River,  for  It 
conveys  a  perpetual  supply  of  fresh,  sparkling 
water  into  both  seas. 

The  difference  is  that  in  the  Sea  of  Gall- 
lee,  for  every  drop  that  flows  in,  another  drop 
flows  out.  But  in  the  Dead  Sea,  every  drop 
that  enters,  remains  stagnant,  heavy,  life- 
less. 

We  may  regard  citizenship  in  these  terms 
also;  for  there  are  basically  two  kinds  of 
citizens.  There  are  those  who  take  not  only 
the  multitude  of  privileges  which  are  af- 
forded to  a  citizen,  but  also  the  multitude  of 
responsibilities  that  citizens  can  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  their  country.  There  are 
those  who  work  toward  furthering  their 
Ideals  and  principles,  and  who  accept  the 
supreme  responsibUity  of  every  man  to  be 
true  to  himself. 

The  great  book  of  history  Is  filled  with  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  empires  that  were  lost 
when  the  virtue  of  their  citizens  was  lost. 
Unless  citizens  give  of  their  vitality  and 
their  energy,  of  their  thoughts  and  their 
ideals,  of  a  great  measure  of  themselves  to 
their  country,  the  citizens  within  the  coun- 
try and  the  country  Itself  become  stagnant, 
heavy.  lifeless. 

Unfortunately  there  are  many  citizens  who 
are  content  to  just  sit  back  and  take,  but 
who  make  no  effort  to  give.  How  many  peo- 
ple complain  about  the  outcome  of  an  elec- 
tion but  fail  to  vote?  How  many  people 
enjoy  the  human  rights  for  which  this  coun- 
try was  founded  but  deny  their  black  brother 
these  same  rights,  or  contribute  to  this  de- 
nial by  apathy  or  silence?  How  many  peo- 
ple fall  to  develop  new  Ideas  because  they 
fear  that  they  might  not  be  accepted  or  be- 
cause they  become  apathetic  when  the  de- 
velopment  of   these   Ideas  Involves  a   little 


work?  These  are  the  citizens  who  slowly 
contribute  to  the  stagnation  of  their  country 
to  the  stagnation  of  their  ideals,  and  to  the 
stagnation  ol  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  a  citizen's 
shunning  his  responsibility  is  his  feeling  of 
smallness;  his  feeling  that  he  is  only  one  in 
a  land  of  many;  his  feeling  that  his  opinion 
doesnt  matter;  his  feeling  that  he  can't 
shake  the  world  with  a  new  discovery  in 
science  or  administer  a  perfect  plan  for  peace 

Perhaps  this  man  will  never  do  anything 
of  world  renown,  but  it  Is  important  that  he 
do  the  best  he  can  do.  A  country  can  have 
life  and  vitality,  only  if  the  citizens  within 
it  have  life  and  vitality. 

One  small  spark  can  light  a  candle.  This 
candle  may  give  only  a  dim  light  by  Itself, 
yet.  If  every  home  in  every  hamlet,  in  every 
town,  and  in  every  city  would  put  a  candle 
In  the  window,  the  brilliance  of  that  one, 
little  spark  would  be  magnified  a  thousand-' 
fold. 

Each  individual  has  the  responsibility  of 
being  true  to  his  country,  by  first  being  true 
to  himself.  This  is  the  challenge  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Perhaps  this  Is  what  an  unknown  author 
tried  to  tell  us  when  he  wrote : 

"I  am  only  one 
But,  I  am  one. 
I  cannot  do  everything. 
But,  I  can  do  something. 
What  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do; 
And  what  I  ought  to  do. 
By  the  grace  of  God 
I  will  do." 

If  you  and  if  I  make  a  true  effort,  if  each 
individual  gives  of  himself,  ours  will  not 
become  a  stagnant  sea. 


March  P,  1965 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  SELMA,  ALA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CoNYERs]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

general  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  My  fellow  colleagues, 
everyone  here  in  this  Hall  has  been  deep- 
ly disturbed  by  the  calamitous  events 
that  have  occurred  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and. 
indeed,  in  the  State  of  Alabama  since 
last  Sunday.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  share 
the  shock  and  deep  revulsion  that  the 
violence  and  brutality  which  has  been 
visited  upon  Negro  American  citizens  has 
caused  all  of  us  to  feel.  We  are  now  at 
a  time  of  crisis  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  ignore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  twice  in  the  last  48 
hours.    I  have  been  flooded  by  telegrams 


from  my  congressional  district  in  De-  of  ministers  and  leaders,  both  white  and 

troit    I  have  even  present  here  in  Wash-  Negro,  from  all  over  this  country,  who 

meton  D  C,  a  number  of  ministers  and  want  to  give  witness  to  their  deep  con- 

inunity  leaders  from  Detroit,  both  cern  over  the  crisis  now  confronting  us 


Negro  and  white,  who  share  my  view  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  not  only  the  President, 
not  only  the  Attorney  General,  but  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  act 
and  act  with  dispatch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  read  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  telegram  that 
is  at  this  moment  being  circulated  for 
Members  to  join  with  me  in  sending  to 
our  President.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C: 

We  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urge  you  to  use  the  full  powers  of  your 
office  to  prevent  fvirther  violence  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  against  Negro  Americans  striving  to  gain 
their  right  to  register  and  vote  who  are  rely- 
ing on  the  first  amendment's  guarantee  of 
"the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances." 

We  feel  that  local  law  and  c»der  has  broken 
down  m  Selma,  Ala.,  just  as  It  did  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  on  September  24,  1957,  Oxford, 
Miss.,  on  September  30,  1962,  and  varlovis 
Alabama  communities  on  June  11  and  Sep- 
tember 10.  1963.  when  two  of  your  predeces- 
sors, one  a  Democrat  and  one  a  Republican, 
relied  on  their  powers  under  sections  332.  333, 
334.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  suppress 
domestic  violence,  unlawful  combinations, 
and  conspiracies  depriving  American  citizens 
of  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  Federal  law. 

The  disgraceful  and  arbitrary  exercise  of 
the  State  police  powers  in  Selma,  Ala.,  on 
Sunday,  March  8,  1965,  dramatically  demon- 
strated that  State  and  local  officials  not  only 
permitted  but  participated  In  an  Illegal  and 
brutal  suppression  of  a  peaceful  assembly  by 
Negro  citizens  protesting  the  denial  of  their 
right  to  vote. 

We  feel  confident  that  you  will  utilize  all 
the  resources  of  your  office,  both  moral 
suasion  and  any  Federal  troops  or  marshals 
that  might  be  needed,  to  remedy  the  viola- 
tions of  the  Bin  of  Rights  in  Belma.  Ala. 

We  further  urge  you  to  endorse  additional 
legislation  which  will  provide  Federal  rem- 
edies to  those  citizens  of  Alabama  and  else- 
where In  America  who  are  being  denied  their 
right  to  vote  by  discriminatory  and  arbitrary 
methods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  at  least  a  twofold 
constitutional  violation  Involved  in  the 
recent  events  in  Alabama.  Not  only  is 
the  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to 
vote  being  denied.  In  addition  we  have 
witnessed  the  flagrant  violations  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  of  the  first  amendment 
guarantees  of  the  right  to  picket,  the 
right  to  peaceful  assembly,  the  right  to 
free  speech,  and  the  right  to  petition  for 
a  redress  of  grievances.  Repeated  court 
decisions  have  established  the  very  broad 
and  definite  protection  secured  by  the 
first  amendment.  Surely  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Sunday's  events  in 
Selma  were  a  denial  of  those  first  amend- 
ment guarantees.  | 

I  have  had  reports  thii  afternoon  that 
planes  are  not  being  permitted  to  land 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  closest  airstop 
to  Selma,  but  are  being  forced  to  land 
In  other  areas.  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
blatant  attempt  to  prevent  the  arrival  in 
Selma  of  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government  do  not  act  with  dis- 
patch and  with  courage,  that  American 
history  will  continue  to  tell  the  story  of 
violence  inflicted  upon  American  citizens 
striving  to  secure  their  right  to  vote. 

Do  we  not  in  the  National  Govenunent 
of  the  most  powerful  country  in  the 
world  have  the  intelligence,  courage,  and 
insight  to  insure  that  future  American 
history  books  can  say  that  finally  in  1965 
all  Americans  gained  the  right  to  vote 
without  repeated  bloody  struggles  in  one 
southern  town  after  the  next? 

I  feel  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
that  necessary  insight  and  ability.  May 
I  say  that  I  have  the  deepest  respect  for 
both  the  legal  abilities  and  the  deep  com- 
mitment of  Nicholas  Katzenbach  to  the 
sacred  dignity  of  the  individual. 

Certainly  Lyndon  Johnson  has  dem- 
onstrated his  great  powers  of  leader- 
ship and  that  he  has  the  overwhelming 
confidence  and  support  of  the  American 
people.  The  President's  state  of  the 
UrUon  and  inaugural  addresses  were  elo- 
quent and  moving  statements  of  the 
American  dream  of  equal  dignity  for  all 
men. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people — in 
all  regions  of  this  country — agree  that 
every  American  must  be  secure  in  his 
right  to  vote. 

I  have  taken  this  special  order  today 
so  that  everyone  who  shares  this  concern 
could  join  together  in  urging  on  the  exec- 
utive branch  the  necessity  to  act — and 
to  act  immediately — that  this  crisis  re- 
quires. If  we  do  not  act  now,  I  am  fear- 
ful of  what  tomorrow's  headlines  will 
tell. 

Already  we  have  seen  the  terrible  film 
clips  dramatically  showing  the  situation 
in  Selma.  All  America,  indeed  the  entire 
world,  has  been  disturbed,  by  this  great 
brutality  and  vinfairness  that  continues 
daily. 

Certainly  it  is  tragic  irony  that  during 
the  same  weeks  that  our  Government  felt 
it  necessary  to  act  with  such  vigor  and 
dispatch  to  defend  the  freedom  of  those 
in  distant  lands,  that  yet  we  find  a  reluc- 
tance and  inability  to  defend  the  liberty 
of  American  citizens  who  are  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  from  Washington. 

I  Join  in  the  great  dread  and  reluctance 
to  use  Federal  troops.  But  I  would  hope 
that  every  American  would  also  join  in 
the  great  responsibility  upon  us  all  to 
end  this  repeated  violence  so  that  Fed- 
eral force  is  not  necessary.  But  if  it  is 
necessary,  we  should  use  whatever  Fed- 
eral troops  are  required  to  guarantee  that 
not  one  single  additional  American  will 
lose  his  life  or  suffer  grave  bodily  harm 
in  Alabama  because  of  wpnton  violence 
perpetrated  by  duly  constituted  law  en- 
forcement oflRcers.  The  phrase  "peace 
officer"  has  a  ring  of  mockery  today  in 
Selma.  Ala. 

But  It  is  net  only  the  State  and  local 
governments    nor    just    the    executive 


branch  that  have  a  responsibility  in  this 
situation.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  its  own 
special  duty. 

We  must  immediately  declare  by  Fed- 
eral law  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
no  longer  tolerate  any  further  interfer- 
ence with  the  right  to  vote.  We  should 
authorize  the  appointment  of  Federal 
voting  registrars  in  areas  where  the  local 
oflBcials  are  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  apply  the  same  registration  procedures 
to  both  whites  and  Negroes.  We  need 
to  abolish  literacy  tests  where  they  are 
being  used  to  arbitrarily  deny  the  right 
to  vote.  Certainly  such  additional  Fed- 
eral legislation  must  apply  to  State  and 
local  elections  as  did  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  If  last  Sunday's 
events  in  Selma  demonstrate  nothing, 
they  showed  to  the  country  that  it  is  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  of  goverrmient 
that  the  American  principles  of  "con- 
sent of  the  governed"  and  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws"  is  most  flagrantly 
being  denied.  The  No,  1  need  in  so 
many  of  our  Southern  communities  is 
sheriffs  who  not  only  do  not  themselves 
participate  in  unlawful  violence  against 
Negro  Americans  but  who  actually  help 
enforce  the  laws. 

Though  a  strong  and  definite  Federal 
voting  registrar  law  is  immediately  need- 
ed, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  further 
urgent  task  the  Congress  must  address 
itself  to.  Just  the  passage  of  a  Federal 
voting  registrar  bill  will  not  necessarily 
halt  the  unrestrained  violence  against 
Negroes  that  has  so  long  plagued  the 
South.  We  must  pass  very  clear  and 
definite  Federal  laws  that  provide  undis- 
puted Federal  authority  to  guarantee  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  when  local 
law  enforcement  has  broken  down.  As 
I  stated  in  the  telegram  that  I  read,  I  feel 
that  section  333,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  already  provides  that  au- 
thority. But  I  feel  that  we  should  pass 
additional  legislation  which  will  state 
that  authority  in  such  clear  terms  that 
there  will  be  neither  hesitation  nor  doubt 
in  future  times  if  such  events  occur 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  been  quite 
moved  to  this  extent  before.  I  feel  that 
I  must  begin  from  this  moment  on  to 
repledge  myself  to  move  with  every 
power  in  my  command  in  urging  every 
American  to  join  with  me  in  agreeing 
on  this  one  simple  goal.  Now  is  the  time 
for  once  and  for  all  in  America's  his- 
tory to  make  this  a  country  in  which  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  smallest  and 
most  insignificant  American  will  be  felt 
and  regarded  with  the  greatest  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
serted into  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  some  telegrams  and 
editorials  which  demonstrate  the  rea- 
son, restraint,  and  sincerity  of  the  many 
prominent  people  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country  that  are  urging 
the  President  to  act  in  this  crisis  with- 
out further  delay. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have 
Inserted  into  the  Record  the  text  of  sec- 
tion 333,  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
This  telegram  was  sent  to  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  on  March  9.  1965, 
from  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights.     This  group  embraces  all  the 
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very  many  groups,  including  the 
churches  and  the  labor  unions,  who  are 
actively  involved  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle: 

We  urge  the  maxlmtim  use  of  Federal 
power  to  prevent  further  violence  and  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  In  Selma,  Ala. 
We  are  outraged  by  the  brutal,  Illegal  sup- 
pression of  the  civil  rights  of  American 
citizens  in  Alabama  by  the  State  and  by  the 
local  governments  of  that  area.  We  are 
confident  you  will  utilize  the  full  powers  of 
your  ofiBce  to  provide  such  additional  Federal 
presence  as  will  prevent  further  bloodshed 
in  Alabama  and  the  continued  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
that  State. 

We  further  urge  you  to  send  immediately 
to  the  Congress  legislation  which  will  guar- 
antee full  voting  rights  to  the  harassed  citi- 
zens of  Selma  and  of  every  other  county 
and  State  where  American  citizens  are  pre- 
vented from  the  free  exercise  of  their  right 
to  register  and  to  vote. 

A  telegram  sent  this  noon  to  President 
Johnson  by  all  the  members  of  the  Mich- 
igan congressional  delegation,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans: 

The  following  members  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  to  Congress  notify  you  of  their 
support  for  the  following  statement  Issued 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Leadership  Conference  on 
Protection  of  Demonstrators  in  Selma,  Ala. 

We  urge  the  maximum  use  of  Federal  power 
to  prevent  further  violence  and  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  In  Selma,  Ala.  We  are 
outraged  by  the  brutal.  Illegal  suppression  of 
the  civil  rights  of  American  citizens  in 
Alabama  by  the  State  and  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  that  area.  We  are  confident 
you  win  utilize  the  full  powers  of  your  office 
to  provide  such  additional  Federal  presence 
as  will  prevent  further  bloodshed  In  Alabama 
and  the  continued  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  citizens  of  that  State. 

We  further  urge  you  to  send  immediately 
to  the  Congress  legislation  which  will  guar- 
antee full  voting  rights  to  the  harassed 
citizens  of  Selma  and  of  every  other  county 
and  State  where  American  citizens  are  pre- 
vented from  the  free  exercise  of  their  right  to 
register  and  to  vote. 

The  signers  were:  Senators  Pat  Mc- 
Namara,  Democrat,  and  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Democrat;  Democratic  Representatives 
Raymond  F.  Clevenger,  John  Conyers, 
Jr.,  Charles  C.  Diggs.  John  D.  Dingell, 
BiLLiE  S.  Farntim,  William  D.  Ford. 
Martha  W.  Griffiths,  John  C.  Mackie, 
Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  James  G.  O'Hara,  Paul 
H.  Todd.  Jr.,  Weston  E.  Vivian;  and 
Republican  Representatives  William  S. 
Broomfield,  Elford  a.  Cederberg, 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Robert  P.  Griffin,  James  Harvey,  and 
Edward  Hutchinson. 

A  telegram  sent  to  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  today  by  Mr.  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther,  president  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers of  America: 

Americans  of  all  religious  faiths,  of  all 
political  persuasions,  and  from  every  section 
of  our  Nation  are  deeply  shocked  and  out- 
raged at  the  tragic  events  In  Selma,  Ala., 
and  they  look  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  only  possible  source  to  protect  and  guar- 
antee the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights, 
which  is  being  denied  and  destroyed  by  the 
Dallas  County  law  enforcement  agents  and 
the  Alabama  State  troops  under  the  direction 
of  Governor  George  Wallace. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
I  Join  in  urging  you  to  take  Immediate  and 
appropriate  steps  including  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral  marshals   and   troops   If    necessary,   so 


that  the  full  exercise  of  constitutional  rights 
Including  free  assembly  and  free  speech  may 
be  fully  protected. 

Sunday's  spectacle  of  tear  gas  and  night 
sticks,  whips,  and  electric  cattle  prods  used 
against  defenseless  citizens  demonstrating  to 
secure  their  constitutional  right  to  register 
and  vote  as  American  citizens  was  an  out- 
rage against  all  decency.  This  shameful  bru- 
tality by  law-enforcing  agents  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  Americans'  concepts  of  Justice  and  pro- 
vides effective  ammunition  to  Communist 
propaganda  and  our  enemies  around  the 
world  who  would  weaken  and  destroy  us. 

Mr.  President,  your  prompt  and  decisive 
leadership  in  this  crisis  is  Imperative  in 
demonstrating  Americans'  fundamental  al- 
legiance to  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
citizens.  Prompt  and  decisive  action  on  your 
part  will  moreover  discourage  the  apostles 
of  hatred,  bigotry,  and  violence,  who  would 
divide  America.  It  will  give  great  encourage- 
ment and  added  strength  to  the  many  Amer- 
icans in  the  South  who,  like  you  and  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  believe  that  every 
citizen  has  a  moral  and  constitutional  right 
to  register  and  vote. 

I  am  confident  that  in  this  crisis,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, you  will  act  with  the  same  conviction, 
courage,  and  compassion  which  has  charac- 
terized your  leadership  and  other  periods  of 
challenge. 

A  telegram  sent  to  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  on  March  8,  1965,  by  Joseph 
L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  national  vice  chairman  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Events  In  Selma  have  shocked  entire  Na- 
tion and  far  worse  is  threatened  tomorrow. 
We  plead  with  you  to  take  prompt  action. 
First,  we  urge  that  Federal  marshals  or  troops 
protect  marchers  exercising  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  protest  In  Selma  tomorrow. 
Second,  we  urge  that  voting  registrar  bill 
be  sent  to  Congress  immediately  so  that 
Alabama  Negroes  will  know  that  help  Is  com- 
ing. Without  minimizing  complexity  of 
situation  we  must  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  absence  of  action  now  will  bring  further 
violence  to  the  detriment  of  our  Nation 
around  the  world. 

Joseph  L.  RAtm,  Jr., 
Vice    Chairman,   Americans   for   Demo- 
cratic Action. 

An  editorial  from  the  morning's  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times : 

Incident  at  Selma 

The  "bloody  Sunday"  In  Selma,  Ala.,  brings 
the  moral  and  legal  Issues  In  that  State  once 
again  to  a  point  of  crisis. 

The  right  of  citizens  to  assemble  peacefully 
and  to  petition  their  elected  officials  for  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  is  as  old  as  free  gov- 
ernment and  as  plain  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  State  of  Alabama  has  the 
responsibility  to  protect  Is  citizens,  both  Ne- 
gro and  white,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right. 

Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  has  instead  chosen 
to  meet  peaceful  protest  with  armed  force. 
By  authorizing  State  troopers,  sheriff's  dep- 
uties and  members  of  a  volunteer  posse  to 
attack  a  group  of  private  citizens,  he  has 
written  another  shameful  page  in  his  own 
record  and  in  the  history  of  Alab^na. 

The  scene  in  Selma  resembled  that  In  a 
police  state.  Heavily  armed  men  attacked 
the  marchers.  "The  first  ten  or  twenty  Ne- 
groes were  swept  to  the  ground  screaming, 
arms  and  legs  flying."  Tear  gas  was  used. 
"Fifteen  or  twenty  nightsticks  could  be  seen 
through  the  gas,  flailing  at  the  heads  of  the 
marchers."  The  hurried  rout  went  on. 
"Four  or  five  women  lay  on  the  grass  strip 
where  the  troopers  had  knocked  them  down." 
Witnesses  "said   they  saw  possemen  using 


whips  on  the  fleeing  Negroes  as  they  recrossAH 
the  bridge."  ^^ 

If  this  is  described  as  law  enforcement  it 
Is  misnamed.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  race-conscious  officialdom  run  amuck 
It  disgraces  not  only  the  State  of  Alabama 
but  every  citizen  of  the  country  in  which  it 
can  happen. 

An  editorial  from  this  morning's  edi- 
tion  of  the  Washington  Post: 
Outrage  at  Selma 

The  news  from  Selma,  Ala  ,  where  police 
beat  and  mauled  and  gassed  unarmed,  help- 
less  and  unoffending  citizens  will  shock  and 
alarm  the  whole  Nation.  It  is  simply  in. 
conceivable  that  in  this  day  and  age,  the 
police  who  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  and 
protect  the  citizenry  could  resort,  instead,  to 
violent  attacks  upon  them. 

Decent  citizens  will  weep  for  the  wronged 
and  persecuted  demonstrators,  for  the  decent 
citizens  of  Alabama  who  must  recoil  in  hor- 
ror from  the  spectacle  of  sadism,  for  the  good 
name  of  the  Nation  before  the  world.  This 
brutality  Is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  intol- 
erance fostered  by  an  infamous  State  govern- 
ment that  Is  without  conscience  or  morals. 

The  situation  calls  for  more  than  mere  re- 
proach and  anguish,  but  It  Is  not  easy  to  say 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  this  scandalous  misuse  of  police  power. 
Congress,  as  a  beginning,  must  promptly 
pass  legislation  that  will  put  Into  Federal 
hands  the  registration  of  voters  that  the  Ala- 
bama authorities  will  continue  to  obstruct 
as  long  as  they  have  any  discretion.  At  least, 
such  legislation  will  put  beyond  contest  the 
rights  that  the  Negro  citizens  have  been 
trying  to  gain  by  demonstration. 

The  text  of  section  33,  title  10,  United 
States  Code : 

Interference  With  State  and  Federal  Law 
The  President,  by  using  the  militia  or  the 
armed  forces,  or  both,  or  by  any  other  means, 
shall  take  such  measures  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  suppress,  In  a  State,  any  insur- 
rection, domestic  violence,  unlawful  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy,  if  It — 

(1)  so  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  State,  that  any  part  or  class  of  its 
people  is  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege.  Im- 
munity, or  protection  named  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  secured  by  law,  and  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  that  State  are  unable, 
fall,  or  refuse  to  protect  that  right,  privilege, 
or  Immunity,  or  to  give  that  protection;  or 

(2)  opposes  or  obstructs  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  Impedes  the 
course  of  Justice  under  those  laws.  In  any 
situation  covered  by  clause  ( 1 ) ,  the  State 
shall  be  considered  to  have  denied  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  with  a  great  sense 
of  shame  for  our  country.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  sending  marines  Into  South 
Vietnam  to  protect  that  country  from  the 
night  of  dictatorship,  we  have  a  tyrant 
In  our  own  country  willing  to  use  the 
most  brutal  means  to  deny  citizens  the 
right  to  vote.  It  is  shocking  and  humili- 
ating and  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
There  is  no  reasonable  conclusion  other 
than  that  the  vicious  brutality  of  the 
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Dolice  in  Selma  was  undertaken  by  orders 
^the  Governor.  If  this  is  not  true,  the 
Governor  should  say  so.  If  he  carmot 
control  the  actions  of  his  own  police 
officers,  he  should  ask  for  Federal  help. 
Governor  Wallace  is  an  attorney  and  he 
that    citizens   have   a   right   ^-^ 
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knows 


to 


demonstrate  peacefully.  He  has  ap- 
parently chosen  to  insult  and  to  provoke 
the  U.S.  Government.  If  he  continues  to 
govern  his  State  as  though  it  were  a  pri- 
vate barony  where  the  writ  of  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  extend,  he  must  be 
taught  by  this  Government  that  the 
State  of  Alabama  is  one  of  the  50  States. 
He  must  be  taught  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  protect  its  citizens  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  which  this  Government  guaran- 

tfifiS 

I  understand  that  the  Governor  was  up 
most  of  last  night.  I  hope  in  those  night 
hours  he  felt  some  shame  for  what  he 
had  done.  If  no  shame  visited  him  then 
I  hope,  at  least,  that  he  reahzed  that  this 
country  will  not  tolerate  flagrant  con- 
tempt of  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
by  any  person  even  though  he  be  a  Gov- 
ernor. Before  I  conclude  these  brief  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  the  cou- 
rageous Americans  of  Negro  descent  of 
Alabama,  the  members  of  the  clergy  and 
the  other  brave  people  who  have 
journeyed  to  Selma  today  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  have  been  in  Mississippi  and  I  have 
been  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  I  know  there 
are  many  white  people  ih  the  South  who 
do  not  believe  as  I  do  about  the  equal 
worth  of  all  people.  I  do  not  ask  George 
Wallace  to  believe  as  I  do  but  I  think  this 
body  can  do  no  less  than  demand  of  him 
that  he  respect  the  laws  of  this  country. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Addabbo]. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  protesting  against 
the  indignities  and  brutalities  being 
heaped  upon  American  citizens  by  other 
American  citizens  in  Alabama.  It  is  al- 
most unbelievable  that  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment can  be  meted  out  today,  upon  the 
orders  of  a  State  Governor.  The  bull- 
whips  and  clubs  smack  of  the  days  of 
slavery,  and  every  American  citizen 
should  feel  shame  that  his  fellow  man  is 
capable  of  doing  what  has  been  done 
and,  apparently,  what  will  be  continued 
in  Alabama  unless  immediate  and  force- 
ful action  is  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  to  eveiT  American  citizen  the 
same  rights — no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween races,  religions,  or  creeds.  It  is 
our  duty  to  insure  that  every  citizen  may 
exercise  his  privileges  of  citizenship 
without  fear  of  or  actually  experiencing 
bodily  harm.  The  Negroes  of  Selma, 
Ala.,  have  chosen  to  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  registering  to  vote,  and  the  State 
powers  that  be  have  chosen  to  deny 
that  right  at  any  cost.  Not  only  is  the 
individual  Negro  citizen  in  Alabama  suf- 
fering but  the  image  of  the  United  States 
Is  suffering  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  my  opinion,  when  protection  of  the 
law  is  denied  by  a  Staite  or  subdivision 


thereof,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  step  in  and  protect  the 
citizem-y.  The  police  power  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  has  been  turned  against  its 
citizens  because  these  citizens  choose  to 
exercise  their  constitutional  rights — they 
must  be  protected. 

It  is  crystal-clear  that,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  the  right  to  vote  will  be 
denied  the  vast  majority  of  the  Negro 
citizens  of  Alabama,  regardless  of  their 
education,  intelligence,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  true  also  for  many  other  areas  in 
this  Nation.  Additional  legislation  is 
the  answer  and  the  only  answer.  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  in  this  Congress,  of  a  bill  to 
further  secure  the  right  to  vote,  free 
from  discrimination  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  through  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Voting,  Registration,  and  Elec- 
tions Commission.  Obviously,  this  leg- 
islation is  essential,  and  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  get  on  with  the  job  with- 
out further  delay. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Conyers]  on  his  remarks  this 
afternoon  and  express  my  desire  to  join 
with  him  in  the  telegram  that  he  referred 
to  and  also  join  with  him  in  his  call  for 
new  legislation.  I  think  the  situation  in 
Alabama  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  We 
must  move  now,  not  only  with  telegrams 
and  with  legislation.  I  feel  personally 
very  strongly  that  there  must  also  be  real 
Federal  intervention  in  Alabama.  There 
is  a  real  question  whether  a  Republican 
form  of  government  exists  in  Alabama 
and  under  the  Constitution  clearly  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  right  to  pro- 
tect law  and  order  in  a  State  where  con- 
ditions of  that  sort  exist. 

I  think  the  gentleman  made  a  very 
significant  point  in  saying  merely  to  pass 
new  laws  will  not  suffice  to  meet  this 
problem.  There  must  also  be  some  en- 
forcement of  these  laws,  and  this  is  what 
we  do  not  have  today  in  Alabama.  We 
passed  a  law  last  year  in  the  civil  rights 
bill.  But  there  has  been  foot  dragging 
and  evasion  of  that  law.  Even  if  we  had 
a  Federal  registrar  bill  enacted  into  law 
today  or  tomorrow,  there  would  still  be 
efforts  to  drag  feet  on  that  kind  of  leg- 
islation in  Alabama.  That  is  why  I  say 
we  do  need  a  Federal  presence  there,  so 
as  to  insure  that  the  laws  we  pass  here 
are  carried  out  equally  in  every  one  of 
the  50  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  to  com- 
pliment him  for  the  position  he  has 
taken  in  the  House  today.  I  also  would 
like  to  indicate  that  I  agree  to  associate 


myself  with  the  telegrsun  he  plans  to 
send  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  other  colleagues  will  join 
with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives meets  today,  our  country  faces 
a  challenge  to  the  democratic  process. 
The  challenge  has  been  issued  by  those 
who  defy  the  constitutional  rights  of  Ne- 
gro citizens  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  other 
cities  in  the  United  States.  At  this  hour, 
ministers,  priests,  rabbis,  doctors,  and 
others  have  joined  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Maitm  Luther  King  in  the  50-mile  pro- 
test march  from  Selma  to  the  State  capi- 
tol  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  this  Chamber  of 
democracy  in  action.  Representatives 
have  expressed  their  concern  for  the  pro- 
tection and  safety  of  those  who  have 
chosen  to  march  in  protest  against  the 
bloody  and  inhumane  assaults  which 
have  occiu-red  in  Selma.  The  incidents 
of  yesterday  were  shocking,  disgraceful, 
and  incompatible  with  the  ideals  of  a 
civilized  society.  Tear  gas,  whips,  and 
clubs  have  been  commonplace  and  their 
use  is  reported  in  our  newspapers  with 
a  frequency  which  is  befitting  a  totalitar- 
ian state. 

The  Federal  Government's  responsi- 
bility is  quite  clear — when  the  people  of 
any  State  resort  to  lawlessness  and  State 
and  local  officials  fail  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  the  Federal  Government  must 
meet  that  responsibility  quickly  and 
forcefully.  What  is  at  stake  is  not  the 
respective  races — ^but  our  Nation.  As  de- 
cent Americans,  yes,  as  decent  htunan 
beings,  with  our  deeply  rooted  religious 
faith,  we  must  continue  the  fight  against 
prejudice  and  discrimination  We  must 
not  waver  in  our  commitment  to  achieve 
human  rights  for  every  American  citizen. 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  civil 
rights  problem  was  not  confined  to  the 
cry  for  justice  from  20  million  Americans 
who  happen  to  be  Negro. 

Partly  due  to  the  fact  that  an  under- 
standing of  civil  rights  involves  some 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  what  the 
term  "civil  rights"  means. 

The  law  dictionary  defines  the  term 
"civil  rights"  as  the  "rights  of  citizen- 
ship," which  we  can  readily  agree  is  too 
narrow  a  definition.  Actually,  a  better 
definition  would  be  "federally  protected 
rights"  for  they  are  the  rights  protected 
by  our  Federal  Constitution  and  guaran- 
teed to  all  persons.  Indeed,  the  14th 
amendment  was  adopted  to  reverse  the 
ruling  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  which 
held  that  Negroes  were  not  citizens. 

The  cry  for  justice  has  been  loud  and 
long  and  frequently  voiced  in  pursuit 
of  the  rights  of  man — the  rights  of 
citizens  under  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land — and  against  man's  inhumanity  to 
man. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  first  heard  the 
cry  for  justice,  but  I  heard  it  a  long  time 
ago  when  I  was  a  young  boy  on  the  lower 
east  side  of  New  York.  From  the  pages 
of  my  history  books  in  school  I  heard  the 
cry  for  justice  of  the  colonists  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Kings  of  England— 
to  which  Thomas  Jefferson  responded 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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I  heard  the  cry  for  justice  from  the 
Negro  slaves  through  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century — to  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  responded  with  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  tempest 
torn,  yearning  to  be  free,"  is  the  answer 
engraved  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  the 
cries  for  justice  which  came  from  over- 
seas. We  opened  wide  our  gates — first 
came  the  Irish  after  the  potato  famine 
in  the  middle  of  the  century;  then  the 
Germans,  the  Italians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Central  Europeans,  and,  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  Jews  came  following 
the  pogroms  in  Russia.  Each  group  in 
turn  was  heard  to  cry  for  justice  because 
of  bias,  prejudice,  and  a  violation  of 
their  civil  rights. 

I  heard  the  cry  for  justice  from  the 
sweatshop  worker  when  I  was  a  teen- 
ager, and  I  heard  the  cry  for  justice  of 
the  clerks  in  the  5-and-lO-cent  stores 
who  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  10 -cent 
item  out  of  a  weekly  salary  of  $5  while 
I  attended  law  school. 

What  about  the  cry  for  justice  of  the 
Negro  since  the  Civil  War? 

The  vast  majority  of  all  Americans 
believe  that  one  God  created  us  all  and 
believe  in  the  supreme  law  of  our  land — 
"that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  Rights  •  •  •." 

Yet  for  100  years  laws  have  been  en- 
acted—the Supreme  Court  has  been 
called  upon  to  interpret  them— all  be- 
cause a  minority  of  our  people  refuse 
to  accept  the  mandate  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  have  not  yet  heard  the  cry  for 
justice. 

The  cry  for  justice  from  Selma,  Ala., 
is  loud  and  clear. 

In  the  State  of  Alabama  not  only  the 
divine  law  but  also  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  is  perverted  Into  a  device 
for  repression  and  terror.  Because  this 
perversion  threatens  each  of  us,  the 
struggle  for  human  rights  in  Selma  is 
the  only  defense  for  the  preservation  of 
human  rights  everywhere. 

That  is  why  what  is  happening  In  the 
State  of  Alabama  is  both  shocking  and 
tragic,  and  of  vital  concern  to  every 
American— in  the  North,  in  the  West, 
in  the  East,  and  in  the  South.  In  Ala- 
bama, in  the  true  traditions  of  a  fascist 
state,  the  law  becomes  an  instrument  to 
aid  the  lawbreaker  in  Injuring  the  law 
abider.  What  does  an  Alabama  official 
or  law-enforcement  officer  mean  when 
he  appeals  for  law  and  order? 

Our  civil  rights  are  the  lifeblood  of 
our  freedom.  A  denial  of  a  civil  right 
is  a  curtailment  of  a  freedom.  That  is 
why  I  call  upon  all  citizens  who  value 
their  freedom — who  value  their  consti- 
tutional rights — to  listen  to  the  cry  for 
justice  from  Selma,  Ala. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
archives  of  the  civil  rights  movements 
are  already  filled  with  reports  of  violent 
days  and  brutal  nights.  All  too  well  we 
know  of  murders  and  beatings  and  the 
hate  that  brings  them  about.  But  to 
know  this  story  is  not  to  become  used  to 
It.  To  be  aware  of  past  tragedy  is  not 
to  become  insensitive  to  present  chaos. 
Each  time  men  are  brutally  punished  In 
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their  courageous  quest  for  freedom  and 
justice,  we  must  respond  with  undimin- 
ished outrage.  And  so  it  should  be  with 
recent  events  In  Selma,  Ala. 

The  exercise  of  terror  on  Sunday  vio- 
lates our  conscience  and  offends  our 
Ideals.  But  it  should  not  dampen  our 
spirits.  At  this  very  moment,  men  and 
women  and  children  who  were  beaten 
and  bruised  and  whipped  are  rising  again 
and  marching  again.  I  think  we  would 
all  do  well  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
courage  of  such  action.  If  spirit  can  per- 
severe under  these  conditions,  then  surely 
there  is  great  hope  in  this  Republic. 

But  there  is  pain  and  dishonor  as  well. 
And  it  cannot  go  imacknowledged.  We 
can  be  sympathetic  bystanders  to  the 
crowds  whose  courageous  actions  uplift 
us  all.  But  we  cannot  be  bystanders  to 
the  violence  and  brutality  that  is  in- 
flicted upon  them. 

If  we  cannot  ourselves  march  to  Mont- 
gomery, we  can  express  our  spirit  of 
community  with  those  who  do.  There 
are  many  ways  for  us  to  do  so. 

One  such  way,  of  course,  is  by  our 
statements  here  in  the  House — the  forum 
of  democracy.  Another  way— far  more 
important  because  it  is  far  more  ef- 
fective—would be  the  passage  of  strong 
legislation  to  end  all  voting  discrimina- 
tion. Such  legislation  must  be  passed 
now,  and  without  any  delay.  And,  most 
certainly,  without  any  compromises  to 
those  forces  who  are  brutalizing  our  citi- 
zens and  shaming  our  democracy.  As  a 
lawyer,  I  can  understand  the  importance 
of  care  and  prudence  in  drafting  legisla- 
tion. We  must  make  sure  there  are  no 
loopholes  which  will  be  seized  by  those 
who  seek  to  thwart  our  purpose.  But  as 
a  citizen  and  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
must  register  my  strongest  desire  for 
swift  action,  here  and  now. 

Still  another  expression  of  our  sup- 
port can  come  in  the  area  of  protection. 
Those  who  are  literally  putting  their 
lives  on  the  line  can  look  at  us  and  say, 
"Thank  you  for  your  kind  words,  but  we 
are  being  whipped  and  gassed.  Words 
are  not  helping  us  much."  Well,  we  have 
to  answer  that  argument.  And  I  think 
we  must  be  prepared  to  urge  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  consider  offering  Federal 
protection  against  an  all  too  likely  repe- 
tition of  the  violence  and  brutality  that 
so  shocked  us  last  Sunday.  Authority 
for  such  action  exists — title  10,  section 
333  of  United  States  Code  and  section 
902  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Beneath  the  violence  and  brutality  of 
recent  events  in  Selma,  there  lies  a  more 
permanently  disturbing  disorder:  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  being  refused  their  in- 
herent right  to  vote.  This  is  intolerable. 
Those  authorities  who  sanction  or  even 
order  the  violent  obstruction  of  such 
rights  ought  to  be  served  notice  that  their 
behavior  will  not  be  tolerated.  Early  to- 
day I  urged  that  the  President  close  all 
military  establishments  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Such  action  Is  sanctioned  by 
morality  and  prescribed  by  justice.  It  Is 
unreasonable  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bolster  the  economy  and  fatten 
the  purses  of  officials  and  local  govern- 
ments who  disobey  our  laws  and  victimize 
our  citizens. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  be  as  vigilant  in  the  protection  of 
civil  rights  as  the  marchers  are  coura- 
geous in  their  quest  for  freedom.  We 
must  consider  all  necessary  measures 
when  they  are  needed,  but  preferably  be- 
fore they  are  needed.  We  must  consider 
voters'  rights  legislation.  We  must  con- 
sider implementing  title  6  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  We  must  consider  measures 
to  reduce  representation  of  those  States 
which  deprive  some  of  their  citizens  of 
the  right  to  vote. 

The  civil  rights  movement  cannot  real- 
ly be  shifted  from  the  streets  to  the  stat- 
utes or  from  the  statutes  to  the  courts 
For  the  civil  rights  movement  occupies 
all  these  places  at  once.  Our  job  in  Con- 
gress is  different  from  the  job  of  civil 
rights  workers  and  leaders.  But  our 
goals  are  the  same.  To  meet  our  obliga- 
tions, the  Congress  must  be  as  forthright 
in  its  way  as  those  that  are  whipped  and 
beaten  and  gassed  in  Selma.  We  can  do 
no  less  and  still  feel  that  we  are  ad- 
equately serving  this  country  and  its 
citizens. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Gilbert]. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
shocked  at  recent  incidents  in  Selma, 
Ala.  The  brutal  way  that  peaceful 
demonstrations  by  American  citizens 
were  broken  up  last  Sunday  once  again 
points  out  the  urgency  of  the  moral  and 
legal  issues  in  Alabama.  These  Ameri- 
cans, both  Negro  and  white,  were  ex- 
ercising their  constitutional  right  to 
protest  injustice.  The  Governor  and 
other  Alabama  officials  have  deliberately 
created  an  atmosphere  of  intimidation 
and  fear  in  an  attempt  to  discourage  the 
lawful  assembly  and  peaceful  expression 
of  their  grievances.  They  have  every 
right  to  assemble  peacefully,  and  the 
State  of  Alabama  has  the  responsibility 
and  moral  obligation  to  provide  for  their 
protection. 

The  use  of  tear  gas,  whips,  night- 
sticks, the  beating  of  marchers— these 
present  a  shameful  picture  of  a  "police 
state"  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  whole 
country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  protesting 
this  outrageous  display  of  racial  bigotry 
and  outright  deprivation  of  freedom  and 
constitutional  rights.  I  renew  my  re- 
quest for  Federal  voter  registration  leg- 
islation to  end  the  fraudulent  device  of 
the  literacy  test  now  being  used  to  pre- 
vent American  citzens  from  voting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  use  every  means  at  its  dis- 
posal to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Selma.  We  must  act  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  our  citizens  and  to  assure  Jiem 
the  justice  and  freedom  that  is  right- 
fully theirs. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  yielding.  Yesterday  the  newspapers 
of  the  Nation — and  those  of  the  world- 
carried  photographs  and  stories  of  an 
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pvent  which  would  do  credit  to  any  po 
Uce  state  in  the  world.  Although  I  have 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  endless 
list  of  brutalities  practiced  by  what  Is 
euphemistically  termed  "law  enforce- 
ment officers."  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes  and  ears  at  this  latest  development 
in  Selma  when  so-called  law  enforce- 
ment officers  terrorized,  clubbed, 
whipped,  and  tear-gassed  unarmed  citi- 
zens off  the  public  streets  and  highway. 
Helmeted,  gas  masked,  mounted  ruffians 
injured  and  terrorized  men  and  women 
defenseless  in  everything  except  the  jus- 
tice of  their  cause — and  all,  under  the 
guise  of  "preserving  the  public  safety." 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  it  preserving 
the  public  safety  to  gas  American  citi- 
zens kneeling  in  prayer?  Was  It  pre- 
serving the  public  safety  to  club  and 
whip  stumbling  and  panicked  men  and 
women  fleeing  for  the  safety  of  their 
homes?  Was  it  preserving  the  public 
safety  to  order  still  other  citizens,  not 
participating  in  the  march,  off  the  pub- 
lic streets — simply  because  their  skins 
were  dark?  Everyone  knows  that  it  was 
in  fact  an  exercise  in  oppression.  Every- 
one knows,  and  yet  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment announces  it  will  investigate — in- 
vestigate, if  you  will — whether  unnec- 
essary force  was  used  by  law  officers  and 
others. 

Is  this  the  whole  authority  of  the  U.S. 
Grovemment?  Is  this  the  whole  author- 
ity of  a  Government  which  can,  at  one 
moment,  dispatch  3,500  marines  to  a 
foreign  land,  ostensibly  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  freedom  of  a  people  who  have 
shown  a  remarkable  disinterest  in  being 
thus  saved,  but  a  Government  which  can- 
not, on  the  other  hand,  save  its  own  citi- 
zens from  the  tyranny  practiced  at 
home?  Is  this  the  U.S.  Government 
which  dares  the  armed  might  of  danger- 
ous and  powerful  enemies  abroad,  but 
surrenders  to  storm  troopers  armed  with 
tear  gas  and  billy  clubs?  To  say  so  is  an 
offense  against  all  sense  and  reason. 

Now  a  man  who  was  recently  honored 
in  the  capitals  of  the  world — a  man 
whose  name  will  reside  in  history  along- 
side those  of  other  great  men  and  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winners  such  as  Albert 
Schweitzer,  Lester  Pearson,  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Ralph  Bunche,  and  innumerable 
others  to  whom  we  pay  homage — this 
American  who  symbolizes  the  ideal  of 
America  itself — has  been  forced  to  ex- 
press disillusionment  in  his  own  Govern- 
ment which  claims  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
tect Its  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  It  seems  to  me  this 
brings  shame  upon  all  ol  us. 

Two  Presidents,  in  very  recent  years, 
have  so  eloquently  proclaimed  we  will 
defend  freedom  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

What  is  freedom,  Mr.  Speaker?  Is  it 
not,  at  the  very  least,  the  right  of  the 
governed  to  have  a  voice  about  those  who 
govern  them?  Yet  citizens  of  certain 
of  our  States  are  denied  not  only  this, 
but — now — even  the  right  to  protest 
their  "exclusion"  from  this  most  sacred 
democratic  process.  Can  we  really  say 
we  are  helpless  to  enforce  their  rights 
now?  If  so,  are  we  not  then  really  saying 
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that  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth — self-styled  defender  of  freedom 
around  the  globe — has  abandoned  its  own 
citizens  to  the  depredations  of  backyard 
despots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  2  years  ago  the 
city  of  Washington  accommodated  200,- 
000  citizens  gathered  to  exercise  their 
constitutionally  protected  right  to  peace- 
ably assemble  and  petition  their  Govern- 
ment for  redress  of  grievances.  If  the 
city  of  Washington  and  its  law  enforce- 
ment officers  can  preserve  the  peace  while 
permitting  such  a  legal  assembly  of  200.- 
000,  why  cannot  the  State  of  Alabama 
do  the  same  for  less  than  1.000 — far  less, 
in  fact,  than  one  two-hundredths  of  that 
200,000?  Are  the  so-called  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
such  that  they  cannot  do  for  400  to  600 
people  what  the  law  enforcement  officers 
of  a  city  did  for  200,000?  Is  not  the  Ala- 
bama Governor  saying,  in  effect,  that  his 
State  troopers  are  too  inept  and  bungling 
to  protect  a  small  group  of  citizens  in 
exercising  a  constitutional  right?  If  so, 
does  not  the  Federal  Government  have  a 
duty  and  right  to  send  in  troops  which 
will,  in  fact,  preserve  the  public  safety? 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  pictures  on 
television  and  in  the  press  was  of  an  FBI 
agent  at  one  of  the  scenes  of  violence 
taking  pictures.  In  preceding  months 
and  years  when  similar  violence  has  oc- 
curred in  Mississippi  or  Alabama  or  other 
places,  and  requests  have  been  made  for 
action  by  the  FBI,  we  have  been  repeat- 
edly told  that  the  FBI  is  an  investigative 
agency  and  therefore  cannot  take  action. 
May  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  FBI  agent 
were  at  a  bank  where  a  robbery  was  tak- 
ing place,  would  he  stand  by  and  say  we 
are  only  an  investigative  agency  and  can- 
not take  action?  This  hardly  seems 
likely. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal]  has  already  cited  two  places 
in  the  United  States  Code  and  as  I  un- 
derstand it  there  are  at  least  two  Federal 
statutes  which  authorize  a  great  deal 
more  than  "investigation."  I  refer  to 
sections  241  and  242,  title  18,  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  provide  as 
follows : 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure, 
oppress,  threaten  or  intimidate  any  citizen 
in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the 
same  •  •  •  they  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years  or  both. 

And— 

Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  willfully 
subjects,  or  causes  to  be  subjected,  any  In- 
habitant of  any  State,  Territory,  or  District 
to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges 
or  immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  different  punishments,  pains  or  pyenal- 
tles,  on  account  of  such  Inhabitant  being 
an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his  color,  or  race, 
than  are  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of 
citizens,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every 
Alabama    official    who    participated    in 


Sunday's  revolting  episode  could  be  in- 
dicted on  either  or  both  of  these  stat- 
utes— and  without  any  more  evidence 
necessary  than  that  which  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world  have  seen. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers],  in  the 
telegram  being  sent  to  the  President  and 
other  requests  he  has  made  for  action. 

Can  we  be  reminded  of  some  of  the 
words  which  President  Kennedy  would 
have  given  on  that  fateful  November  22 
day  if  he  had  lived: 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  a  nation 
can  be  no  stronger  abroad  than  she  is  at 
home.  Only  an  America  which  practices 
what  it  preaches  about  equal  rights  and  so- 
cial justice  will  be  respected  by  those  whose 
choice  affects  our  futtire. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lesson 
for  us  in  Congress  to  learn  from  the 
tragic  events  in  Selma,  Ala.,  in  recent 
days  is  that  despite  our  best  efforts,  the 
legislation  which  we  have  enacted  has 
not  been  effective  in  securing  the  rights 
of  all  American  citizens. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  leadership  of  this  House  are 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  lib- 
erty, and  rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  the  fail- 
ure of  this  Congress  to  secure  those 
rights  effectively  is  one  which  can  be 
remedied. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rendered  yester- 
day in  the  Louisiana  voting  case,  com- 
bined with  a  system  of  Federal  voting 
registrars  where  needed  and  other  nec- 
essary steps  to  secure  rights  and  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  those 
rights,  form  the  basis  for  effective  leg- 
islative action,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  President  and  with  the  support  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  expect  that 
within  the  next  few  days  we  will  receive 
from  the  President  a  message  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights  and  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  which  we  all 
must  seek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  should  real- 
ize that  this  is  an  emergency  requiring 
high  priority  legislation.  As  important 
as  the  special  legislative  interests  of  each 
of  us  may  be,  this  Is  more  important 
than  any  of  them.  The  utmost  priority 
should  be  given  to  legislation  to  protect 
voting  rights.  I  hope  each  Member  will 
direct  his  efforts  to  carrying  out  the 
great  objectives  set  forth  In  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing and  I  wish  to  conmaend  him  for  his 
brilliant  leadership  in  the  few  weeks  that 
he  has  been  In  Congress.    Further,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  vhich  the  gentleman  has 
made,  including  the  telegram  which  he 
has  indicated  he  will  address  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  along  with  others,  was 
indeed  shocked  when  I  also  saw  pictures 
the  other  day  in  the  Evening  Star,  and 
the  one  in  particular  which  I  think  most 
of  us  have  seen,  concerning  the  brutal 
treatment  by  the  State  troopers  of  the 
marchers.  At  first  glance  it  seemed  to 
me  it  was  something  which  had  occurred 
in  Vietnam.  But  upon  reading  the  ar- 
ticle I  discovered  that  it  was  something 
which  had  occurred  in  our  own  country 
and  in  a  sister  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  called  to  my  attention 
some  of  the  statements  that  were  made 
when  some  of  us  were  on  a  recent  trip 
to  Selma  in  which  the  public  oflScials 
there  were  wailing  because  they  said  the 
newspapers  were  printing  only  one  side 
of  the  story  and  giving  only  those  pic- 
tures which  indicated  brutality  on  the 
part  of  southern  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. It  occurred  to  me  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  there  are  many  very  strong 
southern  newspapers  and  certainly  many 
newspaper  reporters  and  photographers 
on  the  staffs  of  these  southern  news- 
papers who  are  much  closer  to  the  sit- 
uation, it  is  remarkable  that  they  have 
not  thus  far  brought  one  bit  of  evidence 
or  a  photograph  which  indicates  brutal- 
ity or  violence  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
dividuals fighting  for  civil  rights.  Cer- 
tainly, they  have  all  of  the  facilities, 
however,  available  to  them,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  should 
not  forget  what  the  situation  is  all  about 
at  the  present  time.  The  facts  are  very 
simple.  Selma.  Ala.,  is  in  the  center  of 
the  so-called  "black  belt"  counties  of 
Alabama.  The  Negroes  in  many  of  these 
counties  outnumber  the  whites.  Yet  in 
this  particular  county,  in  Dallas  County, 
where  Negroes  outnumber  the  whites,  less 
than  1  percent  of  its  voters  are  Negroes. 
Wilcox  County,  with  a  78-percent  Negro 
population,  has  never  had  a  Negro  voter 
and  its  power  structure  brags  that  it 
never  will.  Similar  conditions  exist  In 
other  counties,  including  Greene.  Macon, 
Hale.  Marengo,  and  many  other  counties 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  literacy  has 
also  been  raised.  This  is  a  false  issue  on 
its  face.  Why  should  a  county  with  a 
low  literacy  rate,  a  low  school  effort,  re- 
quire one  of  the  most  sophisticated  and 
Intellectual  voting  requirements  of  any 
place  in  the  world? 

It  is  also  a  lie  because  college  grad- 
uates, schoolteachers,  and  professionals 
cannot  pass  the  tests  that  they  have  used 
in  Alabama.  This  points  to  the  real 
reason  Negroes  and  poor  whites  will 
never  become  better  educated  unless 
Negroes  who  constitute  the  majority  in 
these  counties  become  registered  and 
vote  for  their  own  school  boards,  their 
own  city,  county,  and  Federal  officials, 
and  especially  their  own  sheriff,  whose 
billy  club  is  more  powerful  than  the  FBI 
and  the  Constitution  in  the  "black  belt." 
The  right  to  vote  is  the  key  to  settling 
race  conflicts  in  the  Deep  South.  Its 
denial,  by  devious  techniques,  economic 
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reprisals,  harassment,  intimidation,  and 
even  murder,  has  led  ordinary  people  to 
demonstrate  and  march  for  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  And  there  are  not 
enough  billy  clubs,  fire  hoses,  paddy 
wagons,  and  police  dogs  to  stem  the  tide 
of  good  people  yearning  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 

But  this  is  not  their  fight  exclusively. 
When  Big  Jim  Clark  clubbed  Mrs.  Annie 
Lee  Cooper  in  the  breasts  with  his  billy 
club  he  degraded  law  enforcement  in  our 
country  and  the  sanctity  of  American 
womanhood. 

When  Governor  Wallace  ordered  State 
troopers  to  gas,  beat,  and  chase  Ameri- 
can citizens  peacefully  marching  to  their 
State  capitol  he  struck  at  all  of  us,  our 
liberties  and  our  security;  and  he  em- 
barrassed our  country,  pledged  as  we  are 
to  provide  the  moral  leadership  for  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world. 

Able  legal  minds  agree  that  the  1st  and 
14th  amendments  are  dally  being  vio- 
lated in  Alabama.  Federal  action  is  not 
only  warranted  but  if  delayed  can  help 
to  create  worse  conditions,  if  such  there 
be.  I  join  others  in  urging  our  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  will  and  capacity,  to 
act.  I  also  urge  this  Congress  to  pass  a 
stronger  voting  law  and  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  to  re- 
duce the  congressional  representation  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  until  such  time 
that  every  citizen  in  these  States  is  per- 
mitted to  register. 

This  is  no  time  for  fancy  phrases  and 
political  expediency.  We  must  cut 
through  the  sophistry  to  the  real  sub- 
stance of  a  Constitution  which  guaran- 
tees equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  a 
country  which  is  fighting  for  morality  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

And  we  must  reaffirm,  if  we  would  be 
strong,  our  religious  commitment  to  the 
essential  dignity  and  equality  of  all  men 
under  God— yes,  even  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  All  Americans  must 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  what  has  taken 
place  in  Selma  over  the  last  weekend  is 
a  challenge  to  the  Nation.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  the 
moving  statement  he  has  made,  and  I 
join  him  in  all  that  he  has  said  and  in 
the  telegram  which  he  has  prepared  to 
send  to  the  President.  Lyndon  Johnson. 
When  Americans  cannot  meet  in 
peaceful  assembly,  when  they  cannot 
travel  from  one  community  to  another, 
a  sad  day  indeed  has  fallen  on  all  of  us 
because  these  are  tactics  of  a  police  state 
which  have  been  used  time  and  time 
again  in  many  places  throughout  the 
world.  They  are  places  to  which  we  have 
pointed  with  sadness  and  regret,  that  in 
those  places  people  should  not  be  able  to 
employ  their  individual  rights  to  ac- 
complish their  purposes. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
I  believe,  with  him,  this  is  a  day  which 
we  should  not  let  pass  until  all  Ameri- 
cans can,  as  he  has  very  well  put  it,  be 
treated  on  the  same  basis  as  any  others, 
regardless  of  their  stature  or  position  in 
life. 


I  therefore  Join  in  the  protest  against 
the  vicious  and  indefensible  repression 
of  the  attempted  civil  rights  procession 
in  Alabama. 

The  State  police  acted  under  orders 
from  their  Governor  to  use  whatever 
force  was  necessary  to  break  up  this 
peaceful  demonstration.  The  result  was 
approximately  35  American  citizens 
treated  at  hospitals. 

The  Nation  has  appealed  to  the  con- 
science  of  the  Alabama  Governor  and 
has  been  repelled  by  nightsticks  and 
tear  gas.  It  must  appeal  to  the  law— to 
the  conscience  of  those  Alabama  people 
who  find  their  reputation  sullied  by  the 
ignorant  and  unconcerned,  and  who  rec- 
ognize the  rights  and  entitlement  of  all 
our  people. 

The  United  States  has  the  full  author- 
ity to  insist  that  these  constitutional 
rights  be  observed  and  respected— an 
authority  that  was  strengthened  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  decisions  Monday 
Those  decisions  underlined  the  impor- 
tance of  the  grievances  that  are  being 
expressed  in  Southern  States. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  years,  a  grow- 
ing tide  of  discontent,  often  sparked  by 
violence  when  it  has  been  met  with  re- 
pression. These  signs  have  been  marked 
and  pointed  out.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  removing  discrimination,  but  in  a  hard 
core  of  resistance,  a  few  individuals  and 
a  few  States  have  welcomed  the  measures 
that  brought  violence. 

This  is  not  an  issue  that  should  be 
looked  at  as  white  or  Negro,  as  southern- 
er or  northerner.  It  demands  our  respect 
for  the  qualities  of  American  citizenship 
to  which  all  are  entitled— and  it  demands 
insistence  on  those  rights. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  my  colleagues  who  are 
protesting  the  action  of  the  State  and 
also  the  authorities  in  Selma,  Ala.,  last 
week.  I  notice  the  American  public  is 
shocked  and  ashamed.  We  have  seen 
visual  evidence  in  the  photographs  and 
on  television  of  what  took  place. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  the  most 
cowardly  act  ever  to  take  place  in  the 
armals  of  American  history. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  see  this 
large  number  of  Congressmen  standing 
today  to  protest  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  do  something  on 
this  matter.  We  passed  legislation  last 
year  that  we  thought  was  going  to  pro- 
tect the  Negro  throughout  the  Nation, 
but  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  not  suffi- 
cient, and  the  President  should  come 
forth  immediately  with  new  legislation. 
I  urge  that  the  Justice  Department  or 
whatever  department  we  must  have  to 
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remedy  this  situation  send  representa- 
tives into  Selma  or  other  areas  where 
similar  incidents  occur,  in  order  that 
American  citizens,  regarcjless  of  what 
color,  race,  or  creed  they  may  be,  shall 
be  protected. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan in  all  of  his  endeavors,  and  con- 
gratulate him.  I  wish  to  add  my  name 
to  the  message  the  gentleman  intends  to 
send  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  a  number 
of  telegrams  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
and  I  insert  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.    They  are  as  follows: 

Cambridoe.  Mass.. 

March  9, 1965. 
Congressman  Thomas  P.  0'Nfn.L,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building,  j 

Washington,  D.C.:  \ 

Dear  Sir:  An  urgent  requeslt  for  you  to  act 
to  protect  Selma  marchers  and  to  see  that 
all  us  citizens  be  allowed  their  right  to  vote. 
GusTAVE  M.  Solomons. 
Olivia   M.    Solomons. 
Lillian  M.  Stead. 

CAMBRiods,  Mass., 

March  8,  1965. 
Representative  James  O'Neill^  | 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Selma  situation  deplorable  and  appalling. 
We  urge  Federal  Intervention  to  support 
Negroes  seeking  voting  rights. 

Ed  and  Jane  Poncus. 


Cambridqs,  Mass.. 

March  9,1965. 
Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please,  please  urge  Immediate  Federal  pro- 
tection of  Negro-Americans  seeking  their 
rights  In  Selma. 

Dr.  Ral^h  Baierlein. 


Boston.  Mass.. 

March  8,  1965. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  j  i 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Shocked  by  Sunday's  brutal  attack  on  Ne- 
gro Americans  In  Selma,  Ala.  Urge  Immedi- 
ate Intervention. 

Pawline  Swut. 


BosTOK,  Mass.. 

March  9,  1965. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  you  to  stand  on  the  flodr  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  to  protest  wanton 
brutality  by  State  troopers  and  sheriffs  depu- 
ties In  Selma,  Ala.,  and  further,  to  request 
Immediate  Federal  Intervention  and  protec- 
tion for  Negro  citizens  and  civil  rights 
workers. 

Boston  Friends  of  the  Sttjdent  Non- 
violent   Coordinating    Committek, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Zellkkner. 


Boston.  Mass.. 

March  9,  1965. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.:  ] 

Urge  your  Immediate  and  tlgorous  action 
on  behalf  of  Federal  protection  against  police 
brutality  for  Negroes  seeking  to  register  In 
Alabama. 

Lois  Greenwood. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  of  Sunday  in  Selma,  Ala.,  have 
served  once  again  to  remind  us  that  the 
enemies  of  democracy  are  not  all  over- 
seas. 

Gov.  George  Wallace's  brutal  use  of 
State  troopers  to  break  up  a  peaceful 
march  is  clear  and  simple  totalitarian- 
ism, reminiscent  of  Hitler,  Stalin,  and 
Mussolini. 

This  Nation  is  one  and  indivisible — it 
can  no  longer  tolerate  petty  tyrants  abus- 
ing the  basic  human  rights  of  our  free 
citizens. 

It  is  clear  that  the  only  answer  to  the 
dwindling  group  of  racist  demagogs 
still  in  public  office  lies  in  the  power  of 
each  and  every  citizen  to  register  and 
vote.  Universal  suffrage  provides  the 
best  hope  for  removing  once  and  for  all 
the  blight  of  bigotry,  brutality,  oppres- 
sion, and  discrimination  from  official 
places  in  our  national  life.  More  than 
ever,  this  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion face  today  the  moral  imperative  of 
assuring  that  legislation  is  passed 
promptly  removing  every  roadblock  and 
every  inhibition  on  the  right  of  all  quali- 
fied Americans  to  register  and  vote  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  elections.  Every 
day  lost  is  a  drain  on  our  national  efifec- 
tiveness,  and  a  blot  on  our  national 
honor. 

The  wave  of  shock,  horror,  and  dismay 
which  all  Americans  have  felt,  has  been 
echoed  not  only  from  every  civilized  na- 
tion around  the  world,  but  also  from  re- 
spected cormnunity  and  business  leaders 
in  Selma,  and  elsewhere  in  Alabama.  I 
have  learned  today  that  many  respon- 
sible moderate  leaders  in  Selma  and  else- 
where in  Alabama  who  share  the  na- 
tional sense  of  outrage  and  shame  at  the 
behavior  of  their  Governor,  have  at- 
tempted to  communicate  with  Governor 
Wallace  to  express  their  insistence  that 
the  Governor  finally  disavow  the  tactics 
of  the  tyrant  and  the  despot,  and  bring 
back  law  and  order,  and  domestic  tran- 
quility to  the  Alabama  scene.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  been  incommunicado  and  im- 
available  to  all  in  the  Alabama  com- 
munity who  have  sought  to  communi- 
cate with  him. 

Governor  Wallace  is  unabashedly  pan- 
dering to  the  irresponsible  know-noth- 
ings on  the  fringes  of  Southern  life  who 
wish  to  lead  the  South  back  in  history 
down  the  long,  dark  road  of  frustra- 
tion, bitterness,  futility,  and  despair. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorials  from  today's  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  the  Washington  Post: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9,  19651 
Incident    at    Selma 

The  bloody  Sunday  In  Selma,  Ala.,  brings 
the  moral  and  legal  issues  in  that  State 
once  again  to  a  point  of  crisis. 

The  right  of  citizens  to  assemble  peace- 
fully and  to  petition  their  elected  oflBcials  for 
redress  of  their  grievances  Is  as  old  as  free 
government  and  as  plain  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  State  of  Alabama  has 
the  responsibility  to  protect  Its  citizens,  both 
Negro  and  white,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
right. 

Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  has  Instead  chosen 
to  meet  peaceful  protest  with  armed  force. 
By  authorizing  State  troopers,  sheriff's  depu- 


ties, and  members  of  a  volunteer  poaae  to 
attack  a  group  of  private  citizens,  he  has 
written  another  shamefiU  page  in  his  own 
record  and  in  the  history  of  Alabama. 

The  scene  in  Selma  resembled  that  in  a 
police  state.  Heavily  armed  men  attacked 
the  marchers.  The  first  10  or  20 
Negroes  were  swept  to  the  ground  scream- 
ing, arms  and  legs  flying.  Tear  gas  was 
used.  Fifteen  or  twenty  nightsticks  could 
be  seen  through  the  gas,  flailing  at  the  heads 
of  the  marchers.  The  hurried  rout  went 
on.  Four  or  five  women  lay  on  the  grass 
strip  where  the  troopers  had  knocked  them 
down.  Witnesses  said  they  saw  possemen 
using  whips  on  the  fleeing  Negroes  as  they 
recrossed  the  bridge. 

If  this  Is  described  as  law  enforcement,  it 
is  misnamed.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  race-conscious  officialdom  run  amuck. 
It  disgraces  not  only  the  State  of  Alabama 
but  every  citizen  of  the  country  in  which 
it  can  happen. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribtine, 
Mar.  9,  1965] 

Wallace  Crosses  the  Rubicon 

The  river  was  the  Alabama  and  Governor 
Wallace  was  nowhere  near.  But  it  was  in  fact 
his  Rubicon,  and  he  crossed  it.  By  the  stu- 
pid brutality  used  to  break  up  a  peaceful 
march  from  Selma  to  the  State  capital,  the 
voter  registration  practices  of  Alabama  were 
Indicted  before  the  American  people  as  they 
could  have  been  in  no  other  way,  and  the 
eventual  end  of  those  practices  was  assxired. 

Had  there  been  even  a  modicum  of  good 
sense  and  good  will  in  the  Govem(M''s  office, 
the  march  on  Montgomery  could  have  been 
organized  to  insure  a  minimum  of  disrup- 
tion of  traffic — about  which  Mr.  Wallace  pre- 
tended to  be  so  concerned.  But  had  there 
been  that  much  sense  in  Montgomery,  the 
march  from  Selma  need  never  have  taken 
place. 

What  Governor  Wallace  did,  by  turning 
loose  his  State  troopers  on  the  marchers,  was 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  frustrations  of 
his  more  paleolithic  followers.  Many  white 
Alabamans  cheered  the  attack.  And  those 
cheers,  no  less  than  the  club-swinging 
charge  of  the  troopers,  will  convince  the 
conscience  of  America  that  the  law  of  Ala- 
bama, as  administered  by  Governor  Wallace, 
is  not  the  law  of  the  land,  but  club  law,  used 
against  the  disfranchised  because  they  In- 
sist upon  their  constitutional  right  to  en- 
franchisement. 

The  result — Just  as  the  troubles  in  Bir- 
mingham brought  about  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 — is  almost  certain  to  bring  about 
the  civil  rights  act  of  1966.  Such  an  act 
would  give  statutory  backing  to  the  general 
provisions  of  the  15th  amendment;  that 
is,  it  would  give  teeth  to  the  requirement 
that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

It  Is  an  unhappy  thing  that  a  Federal 
law  should  be  necessary  for  this  purpose; 
it  is  always  unfortunate  when  citizens  have 
to  turn  to  Washington  for  rights  or  priv- 
ileges denied  them  by  their  native  State. 
But  Governor  Wallace's  resort  to  raw  and 
wholly  unnecessary  violence  demonstrates 
that  there  Is  no  other  course  open.  He  has 
won  the  skirmish  at  the  Pettus  Bridge,  but  he 
has  lost  his  war. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  9,  19651 
Outrage    at  Selma 

The  news  from  Selma,  Ala.,  where  police 
beat  and  mauled  and  gassed  unarmed,  help- 
less, and  unoffending  citizens  will  shock  and 
alarm  the  whole  Nation.  It  is  simply  incon- 
ceivable that  in  this  day  and  age.  the  police 
who  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  and  pro- 
tect the  citizenry  could  resort,  Instead,  to 
violent  attacks  upon  them. 
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Decent  citizens  will  weep  for  the  wronged 
and  persecuted  demonstrators,  for  the  decent 
citizens  of  Alabama  who  must  recoil  In  hor- 
ror from  the  spectacle  of  sadism,  for  the  good 
name  of  the  Nation  before  the  world.  This 
brutality  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  In- 
tolerance fostered  by  an  Infamous  State  gov- 
ernment that  is  without  conscience  or 
morals. 

The  situation  calls  for  more  than  mere  re- 
proach and  anguish,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  this  scandalous  misuse  of  police  power. 
Congress,  as  a  beginning,  must  promptly  pass 
legislation  that  will  put  Into  Federal  hands 
the  registration  of  voters  that  the  Alabama 
authorities  will  continue  to  obstruct  as  long 
as  they  have  any  discretion.  At  least,  such 
legislation  will  put  beyond  contest  the  rights 
that  the  Negro  citizens  have  been  trying  to 
gain  by  demonstration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  beautiful  and  moving  views 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan and  the  gentleman  from  California 
and,  perhaps  the  most  moving  of  all.  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan on  the  outstanding  leadership  he  has 
demonstrated  in  this  cause.  May  I  state 
that  I  will  be  happy  to  join  him  in  this 
telegram  he  is  sending  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  this  critical  and 
sad  hour. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  sincerely  appreciate  his 
taking  this  special  order  to  provide  us  all 
an  opportunity  to  speak  and  to  listen  to 
others  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure  of  this  Nation 
at  Selma,  Ala.,  on  March  7,  1965,  was 
more  tragic,  more  costly  than  we  can 
presently  assess.  It  was  tragic  that,  after 
searching  for  189  years  for  a  system  of 
justice  which  protects  each  American  in 
the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights, 
we  found  the  system  inadequate  to  meet 
the  brutality  at  Selma.  It  was  costly  in 
what  it  did  to  the  self-respect  of  each  of 
us  when  we  bear  our  just  share  of  the 
responsibility. 

A  tragedy  such  as  Selma  arouses  many 
emotions  within  us.  Perhaps  the  first  is 
contempt  and  disgust  for  those  who  hide 
behind  a  facade  of  public  trust  to  mete 
out  torture  to  innocent  and  defenseless 
human  beings.  Of  all  the  brutes  in  his- 
tory who  have  butchered  the  Innocent, 
the  most  contemptible  are  those  who  do 
.it  in  the  name  of  law  and  order. 

Our  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  In- 
jured is  equaled  by  our  desire  to  help 
them.  In  this  regard  we,  as  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity. We  write  the  laws  of  this  land 
within  certain  constitutional  limitations, 
and  we  have  the  ability  to  change  the 
Constitution  with  the  approval  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Through  this 
process  we  can  set  up  procedures  to  strip 
the  power  from  city  policemen  and  State 
Governors  and  any  officials  in  between 
who  demonstrate,  as  was  demonstrated 
by  many  in  Alabama  last  Sunday,  that 
they  do  not  possess  the  morality  neces- 
sary to  exercise  public  trust.  The  next 
few  weeks  may  well  determine  the  neces- 


sity of  that  course.    It  would  be  a  drastic 
revision  of  our  system. 

A  possible  alternative  lies  in  our  legis- 
lative ability  to  obtain  for  each  Ameri- 
can his  constitutional  rights  under  our 
system  as  it  now  exists.  In  my  own  view 
such  a  course  is  desirable,  if  it  is  possible. 
We  have  had  partial  success  in  recent 
years.  Yesterday's  Selmas — Birming- 
ham, Jackson,  and  Danville — were  an- 
swered by  legislation  which  seems  to  ef- 
fectively guarantee  a  hungry  man's  right 
to  buy  a  meal.  We  failed  to  guarantee  an 
interested  citizen's  right  to  vote.  That 
failure  was  a  pait  of  the  cause  of  the 
Incident  all  decent  men  now  deplore. 

We  have  it  within  our  power  to  remedy 
our  failure  of  last  year.  If  we  are  to  do 
it  we  had  best  look  at  why  we  failed  in 
1964.  We  stopped  at  the  pagan  altar 
that  some  erroneously  call  "States 
rights."  We  sacrificed  effective  Federal 
guarantees  to  vote,  and  we  sacrificed  the 
arms  and  legs  and  skulls  of  those  at 
Selma  last  Sunday.  We  must  destroy 
that  pagan  altar  or  we  cannot  preserve 
our  system. 

The  latest  infonnation  from  the  news 
wire  service  from  Selma  is  that  2,500 
American  civil  rights  proponents  includ- 
ing many  ministers  fulfilled  their  pledge 
to  demonstrate.  They  crossed  the  bridge 
but  were  stopped  by  about  400  armed 
troopers.  Because  they  decided  not  to 
go  further,  but  instead  knelt  in  prayer 
and  then  turned  back,  no  violence  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  if  there  ever  will 
be  a  more  dramatic  demonstration  of 
courage  and  capacity  for  love  than  that 
demonstrated  by  the  man  of  peace,  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  20,  President  John- 
son said  In  his  inaugural  message: 

Justice  requires  us  to  remember  that  when 
any  citizen  denies  his  fellow,  saying,  "His 
color  is  not  mine,"  or  "His  beliefs  are  strange 
and  different,"  In  that  moment  he  betrays 
America,  though  his  forebears  created  this 
Nation.  , 

Nowhere  Is  that  betrayal  of  the  Amer- 
ican ideal  more  flagrant  than  In  the 
open  denial  of  basic  rights  which  this 
Nation  has  witnessed  these  past  weeks 
in  Alabama. 

Selma,  Ala.,  has  become  the  focal  point 
in  the  struggle  against  discrimination 
and  prejudice.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  again 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  determination 
of  the  Negro  in  the  South  to  achieve 
rights  which  are  guaranteed  him  under 
law  and  denied  him  In  open  disregard 
of  law  and  order. 

Children  again  have  joined  In  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  rights  which  they  are  too 
young  to  exercise. 

The  hallmarks  of  the  freedom  move- 
ment— courage,  dignity,  and  unity  of 
purpose — have  survived  the  brutalizing 
atmosphere  which  exists  in  Selma  and 
extends  even  to  the  executive  chambers 
of  that  State's  capitol  in  Montgomery. 

The  denial  of  the  right  to  vote,  the 
right  to  assemble  and  to  protest  in  pub- 
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lie  and  the  denial  of  the  even  more  basic 
right  of  recourse  to  law  cannot  be  toi. 
erated.  When  the  instruments  of  law 
and  order  equate  "law  and  order"  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  when 
the  preservers  of  law  and  order  do  them- 
selves disregard  law  and  are  the  per! 
petrators  of  disorder  then  no  man's 
rights  are  protected,  no  man  is  truly 
free. 

The  Justice  Department  must  assume 
the  responsibiUty  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  for  the  protection  of  basic 
rights  in  Alabama.  State  government 
and  local  government  in  that  State  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
do  so. 

The  national  conscience  demands  that 
this  brutality,  this  denial  of  basic  right, 
cease. 

In  addition  to  our  communicating  to 
our  great  President  the  depth  of  our 
concern  in  this  matter,  there  are  other 
steps  that  we  in  the  Congress  should  take. 

First.  Stronger  voting  legislation, 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote  in  local 
and  State — as  well  as  Federal  elections- 
is  a  must. 

Second.  We  should  demand  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  insist  on  imme- 
diate compliance  by  military  installa- 
tions in  Alabama  with  existing  civil 
rights  regulations.  And  in  the  event  that 
these  regulations  are  not  complied  with— 
said  military  facilities  should  be  closed 
down  and  their  functions  transferred 
elsewhere. 

Third.  All  appropriate  action  to  in- 
voke section  2  of  the  14th  amendment 
should  be  undertaken. 

Congressional  representation  should 
be  reduced  for  those  States  failing  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  law — that  persons  be  permitted  to 
vote  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  w1" 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vrtsh 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  his  leadership  in  this  gen- 
uinely moral  crusade. 

The  conscience  of  the  people  of  west- 
ern New  York  has  been  deeply  touched 
and  moved  by  the  recent  events  in  Ala- 
bama. Not  since  the  brutalities  of  Nazi 
concentration  camps  has  a  series  of  in- 
humanities so  moved  the  people  In  my 
district.  The  large  outpouring  of  tele- 
grams and  telephone  calls  to  my  office 
confirms  this.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing quite  like  it. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  In  his  tele- 
gram. 

Mr.  FARNUM,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pray- 
ing In  public  Negro  citizens  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  have  had  their  heads  broken.  For 
seeking  humbly  to  use  rights  won  100 
years  ago,  they  have  been  gassed, 
whipped,  and  smashed  with  clubs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us  In  this  honor- 
able body  took  an  oath  of  office  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constltu- 
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tion  of  the  United  States.  We  also  in- 
voked the  Diety  that  we  might  have  wis- 
dom, courage,  and  strength  to  perform 
our  responsibilities.  All  public  officials, 
whether  they  be  Federal,  State,  or  local, 
have  taken  a  similar  oath.  It  is  quite 
evident  from  what  has  happened  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  that  some  public  officials 
have  deserted  these  oaths.  Morality  In 
government  cannot  prevail  if  we  desert 
our  oaths.  Let  us  not  be  numbered 
among  those  who  are  accused  of  deser- 
tion, 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish 
to  compliment  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  in  his  work  in  be- 
half of  this  program  which  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  has  exemplified  so  well  in 
Selma,  Ala. 

My  desk,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Members,  is  crowded  with  wires  and  let- 
ters from  constituents  who  are  concerned 
over  this  situation. 

I  commend  today  the  courage  of  those 
ministers  who  have  gone  down  to  Selma, 
Ala.,  to  join  the  peaceful  marchers  in 
search  of  the  free  rights  of  citizenship. 

I  am  one  of  the  15  Members  of  the 
House  who  recently  made  the  trip  to 
Selma.  Surely  the  responsible  citizens 
of  that  great  State  will  soon  see  the 
disaster  which  looms  to  their  industry 
and  commerce  if  the  present  course  is 
continued. 

I  certainly  support  the  closing  of  bases 
in  Alabama. 

Coincidental  with  our  Selma  trip,  the 
literacy  test  was  thrown  out.  The  well- 
known  Los  Angeles  Times  recently  pub- 
lished a  copy  of  this  test  and  pointed 
out  that  few,  even  of  high  educational 
attainments,  could  expect  to  pass  the 
test. 

Public  opinion  now  is  catching  up  with 
Selma. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  my 
sorrow  over  these  conditions. 

The  ultimate  in  a  State's  disgrace  has 
now  been  reached  in  these  attacks 
against  citizens  In  peaceful  prayer. 

I  wonder  how  many  Members  saw  the 
cartoon  published  in  the  rxewspaper  this 
morning,  which  showed  a  trooper  wash- 
ing his  club?  As  shown  In  the  cartoon, 
there  was  the  statement  that  he  got 
"one  good  crack  at  her  before  she  got 
into  the  church." 

Conditions  are  serious.  I  trust  that 
the  House  will  soon,  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation, correct  the  registration  situa- 
tion. 

I  urge  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
by  our  Government  to  stop  this  vicious 
bnitality  which  is  being  used  by  State 
troopers  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
actions  by  State  authorities  in  Alabama, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  office  of  the 
sheriff  of  Dallas  County,  are  a  cause  of 
shame  for  all  Americans.  They  also 
should  impel  all  Americajis  to  resolve 
that  such  storm  trooper  tactics  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue  or  recur. 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  a  telegram 
that  I  dispatched  yesterday  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States: 

All  decent  people  are  sickened  by  yester- 
day's events  in  Selma,  Ala.  The  savage  as- 
sault on  peaceful  demonstrators  by  those 
who  officially  represent  the  State  of  Alabama 
cannot  be  permitted  to  go  unchallenged. 

Yesterday's  events  exceed  the  brutality  of 
Birmingham  In  1963.  Civil  government  in 
Alabama  has  become  an  Instrument  of  mob 
violence.  A  uniformed  mob  is  an  even  greater 
threat  to  freedom  than  is  a  civilian  mob. 
It  cannot  be  permitted  to  commit  outrageous 
acts  with  Impunity. 

Weapons  used  by  State  troopers  and  their 
allies,  coupled  with  their  actions,  compel 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  brazen  con- 
spiracy to  deprive  citizens  of  their  Federal 
rights.  This  appears  to  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  civil  rights  laws  now  in  effect. 

Only  a  strong,  clear  and  prompt  Federal 
response  can  prevent  continued  and  renewed 
actions  of  this  kind. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
truly  shocked  and  saddened  at  the  re- 
ports that  came  from  Selma,  Ala.,  yester- 
day. Especially  appalling  were  the  tele- 
vision news  features  that  showed  people 
being  trampled,  gassed,  and  savagely 
beaten.  What  is  most  disturbing  is  that 
this  brutal  violence  was  not  initiated  by 
some  disorganized  mob  of  citizens;  rath- 
er It  was  the  official,  organized  action  of 
the  so-called  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  Alabama.  I  hesitate  to  make  this 
comparison,  but  the  action  yesterday  of 
the  Alabama  State  police  reminded  me 
of  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Hitler  regime 
in  Germany.  TTiIs  police  violence  and 
terror  is  the  most  shocking  part  of  the 
whole  sordid  episode.  The  police  in  a 
democracy  are  supposed  to  protect  the 
citizens,  not  terrorize  and  brutalize  him 
as  we  have  just  witnessed. 

This  action  suggests  the  complete 
breakdown  of  whatever  moderate  forces 
that  existed  in  Alabama.  We  have  now 
seen  that  the  Negro  in  Alabama  cannot 
even  rely  on  those  officials  that  were 
counseling  moderation.  We  must  now 
realize  that  the  local  officials  no  matter 
how  sympathetic  to  justice  are  unable  to 
control  the  situation  and  prevent  the 
extremists  from  terrorizing  the  Negroes. 
If  this  means  the  necessity  of  Federal 
marshals  or  even  Federal  troops,  then 
that  is  what  we  must  do.  Justice  is  the 
most  basic  right  to  which  every  Amer- 
ican is  entitled.  The  Negro  cannot  now 
find  It  with  the  police  of  Alabama — he 
must  find  it  somewhere.  And  we  In  the 
Congress  must  secure  it  for  him. 

In  the  words  of  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning:  "The  situation  calls  for 
more  than  mere  reproach  and  anguish." 
We  must  immediately  begin  the  speedy 
consideration  of  stronger  Federal  voter 
registration  legislation.  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  submit  a  proposal  to 
the  Congress  promptly  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in 
our  Nation  today  a  sense  of  shame  over 
the  outrageous  situation  in  Selma,  Ala. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  widespread  sense  of 
indignation  that  such  brutality  could 
take  place  in  the  United  States. 


The  conduct  of  the  Alabama  State 
troopers,  in  using  clubs  and  tear  gas  and 
cattle  prods  against  a  peaceful  crowd 
was  brutal,  senseless,  and  stupid. 

The  repression  of  Sunday's  march  in 
Selma  has,  In  the  words  once  used  by 
the  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter, 
"seared  the  conscience"  of  the  decent 
people  of  America. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  his  fol- 
lowers will  ultimately  prevail  because 
their  struggle  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  people  of  America  are  basically  de- 
cent, and  that  In  a  democratic  society 
the  techniques  of  nonviolence  must  suc- 
ceed. This  decency,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways a  self-acting  ingredient.  No  social 
advance  rolls  forward  automatically.  It 
comes  through  the  efforts  and  the  cour- 
age of  dedicated  individuals,  such  as  the 
individuals  fighting  for  the  right  to  vote 
in  Selma.   We  should  be  grateful  to  them. 

The  dark  days  of  1963,  when  "Bull" 
Connor  used  his  police  dogs  in  Birming- 
ham, proved  to  be  a  major  turning  point 
in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  for  Amer- 
ica's Negroes.  This  week's  confrontation 
in  Selma  will  be  no  less  a  milestone  in 
awakening  America's  conscience. 

At  the  very  least,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional legislation  to  protect  voter  rights 
has  become  overwhelmingly  clear. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  condemning 
Gov.  George  Wallace's  resort  to  violence 
and  his  encouragement  of  more  violence. 
But  we  must  do  more  than  call  for  jus- 
tice. We  must  be  ready  for  legislative 
action  to  help  the  people  of  Alabama, 
for  their  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  sickened  by  the  films 
shown  of  the  attack  by  State  troopers  in 
Alabama  on  demonstrators  from  the  city 
of  Selma  this  past  Sunday. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  these  films  were  taken  and  were 
shown  throughout  the  Nation.  This  was 
one  of  the  grossest  displays  of  sheer  bru- 
tality and  unnecessary  force  used  by 
public  law  enforcement  officers  that  has 
ever  been  shown  so  starkly  to  a  broad 
audience,  with  relation  to  the  current 
struggle  for  equal  rights  being  under- 
taken by  the  civil  rights  movement. 

What  misguided  form  of  reasoning 
gives  any  one  citizen  of  this  Nation  the 
idea  that  he  has  the  right  to  treat  an- 
other citizen  in  such  a  manner? 

Does  any  State  official  of  any  State  in 
the  United  States  have  the  right  to  vio- 
late the  constitutional  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple so  flagrantly— the  right  "peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances?" 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  express  loud 
and  continuing  dismay  in  rapidly  In- 
creasing numbers  now  that  they  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  view  tht  inhu- 
manity with  which  the  marchers  were 
attacked,  beaten,  and  whipped. 

I  believe,  as  well,  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Department  of  Justice  can- 
not step  In  to  protect  the  beleaguered 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Alabama  from 
uncivilized  action  such  as  was  displayed 
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on  this  black  Sunday — by  troopers  act- 
ing under  orders  from  the  Governor  of 
that  State. 

If  Governor  Wallace  believes  that  the 
trooF>ers  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
"necessary  force,"  I  would  also  call  upon 
him  to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation 
and  remove  every  man  sharing  any  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  shameful 
act  of  hoodlumism  from  the  State's 
employ. 

If  the  Governor  agrees  that  these  ac- 
tions were  proper,  he  should  consider 
strongly  the  only  recourse  he  has  left — 
to  resign. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day, before  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  Governor  Wallace's  storm- 
troopers  made  a  brash  assault  upon  the 
innocent,  liberty -seeking  citizens  who 
quietly  marched  in  protest  to  the  State 
capital  at  Montgomery.  The  group  was 
peaceably  assembled  and  armed  only 
with  the  right  of  petition  and  protest. 
They  had  every  right  to  proceed  with 
their  mission  of  honor.  If  their  des- 
tination had  been  Washington,  instead  of 
Montgomery,  they  would  have  been  pro- 
ceeding in  interstate  commerce  and 
within  Federal  jurisdiction.  Since  they 
were  proceeding  to  petition  for  their 
rights  under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the 
journey  was  entirely  within  the  scope 
of  "Federal"  protection.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  "assault"  was  not  anticipated 
so  that  the  marchers,  like  any  other  citi- 
zens could  pursue  their  legal  rights  of 
petition  and  protest. 

This  situation  calls  for  prompt  Federal 
action.  New  Federal  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  voting  registrars  is  re- 
quired, but  apparently  cannot  be  enacted 
soon  enough  to  provide  remedies  for  the 
aggrieved  Negro  citizens  of  Selma. 

There  are  other  procedures  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  follow.  If  the 
State  of  Alabama  chooses  to  declare  war 
on  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  rights 
which  it  confers  on  all  of  its  citizens,  our 
Federal  Government  can  take  immediate 
steps  as  proposed  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  and  pro- 
ceed to  shut  down  and  move  military 
installations,  and  critical  space  and  de- 
fense work  to  areas  of  greater  constitu- 
tional security.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  vital  national  security,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  remove  critical  facilities  from  a 
State  which  supports  the  power  to 
oppress.  These  economic  sanctions 
would  serve  to  bring  home  to  many  of 
the  people  of  Alabama  the  necessity  of 
respecting  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land. 

The  shame  of  Selma,  is  the  shame  of 
America,  and  no  citizen  can  feel  free  of 
the  responsibility  to  act.  The  right  of 
the  citizens  of  Selma  to  petition  is  as 
fundamental  as  the  right  to  live.  No 
State  can  deny  this  right  if  it  is  peace- 
ably pursued  as  it  was  last  Sunday. 
The  breach  of  the  peace  was  committed 
by  those  of  ill  purpose  who  wielded  the 
clubs  and  brought  the  blood.  Their  trial 
Is  now  before  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  in  Alabama  has  brought  shame 
to  every  citizen  of  this  Nation  who  be- 


lieves in  the  rights  of  man.  The  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Right 
Reverend  Francis  Eric  Bloy,  expressed 
the  feelings  of  horror  that  swept  the  Na- 
tion in  the  following  telegram  he  sent 
to  me  today.   It  reads  as  follows: 

I  and  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  are  shocked 
beyond  description  at  the  violence  perpe- 
trated against  our  fellow  citizens  yesterday 
In  Selma,  Ala.,  by  the  elected  officials  and  po- 
lice officers  of  that  State.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  national  disgrace  we  urge  you  to  use 
the  full  moral  and  political  power  of  yoiir 
office  to  Insure  to  all  citizens  of  Alabama 
the  peaceful  and  unmolested  exercise  of 
their  guaranteed  rights  and  privileges  as 
children  of  God,  and  as  citizens  of  these 
United  States  and  as  our  brothers  In  Christ. 
Francis  Eric  Bloy, 
Bishop  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  know  Bishop  Bloy  expresses  the  feel- 
ings not  only  of  himself  and  his  fellow 
members  of  the  clergy,  but  of  every  de- 
cent citizen.  Let  us  not  permit  their  call 
to  go  unheeded. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  deploring  the  out- 
rageous situation  in  Selma.  Ala. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  coun- 
try, in  this  day  and  age,  such  ofBcially 
condoned  brutality  could  be  permitted 

to  OCCIU". 

Our  American  Constitution  is  now  al- 
most 180  years  old,  and  the  first  10 
amendments  to  that  Constitution,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  is  nearly  175  years  old. 
During  all  those  years  American  citizens 
have  had  a  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  free  speech,  to  assemble  peace- 
fully, and  to  petition  their  government 
for  redress  of  their  grievances. 

The  news  from  Selma  these  past  few 
days  tells  of  a  tragic  suppression  of  those 
basic  rights  of  citizenship. 

We  all  have  read  in  the  newspapers, 
and  heard  on  the  radio,  and  seen  on  tele- 
vision the  shocking  and  terrible  actions 
of  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace's  Alabama 
State  police  and  Sheriff  James  G.  Clark's 
Dallas  County  posse  in  stopping  a  peace- 
ful march  of  some  500  citizens  from 
Selma  to  the  Alabama  capitol  at  Mont- 
gomery. 

The  purpose  of  this  march  was  to  pro- 
test against  the  unconscionable  and  con- 
tinuing deprivation  of  the  right  of  Negro 
citizens  to  register  and  vote  in  the  elec- 
tions held  in  that  State. 

Instead  of  protecting  and  assuring  the 
right  to  assemble  peacefully  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  submit  their  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances  to  the  authorities  in 
Montgomery,  the  State  troopers,  under 
direct  orders  from  Governor  Wallace, 
and  the  moimted  county  posse  under 
command  of  Sheriff  Clark,  violently  and 
repeatedly  attacked  the  unarmed,  help- 
less and  unoffending  group  of  citizens 
with  clubs,  whips,  and  tear  gas  bombs. 

This  entirely  unwarranted  and  vicious 
assault  on  the  peaceful  citizens  of  Selma 
was  also  nothing  less  than  a  planned, 
oflBcial  assault  on  the  Constitution  itself. 

Certainly,  the  ofiBcials  in  Alabama  have 
written  another  sad  and  shameful  page 
in  the  history  of  that  State. 

But  we  dare  not  stand  Idly  by  while 
the  rights  of  ojur  fellow  citizens  are 
trampled  upon. 


We  in  Congress  have  a  serious  obliga- 
tion  to  enact  any  additional  legislation 
that  may  be  necessary  to  guarantee  that 
the  rights  of  all  Americans  will  be  ob- 
served. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  move  rapidly  to  complete  drafting 
this  legislation  and  to  submit  it  to  the 
House  and  Senate  for  their  early  con- 
sideration. 

In  circumstances  like  those  we  have 
seen  in  Selma  there  is  simply  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  strong,  Federal  statutory 
guarantee  of  the  free  exercise  of  the 
rights  we  all  possess  simply  by  virtue 
of  our  birth  in  this  "land  of  the  free." 

In  addition,  and  more  to  the  point 
of  immediate  relief  in  such  an  intolera- 
ble situation  as  now  exists  in  Selma,  the 
Federal  courts  must  act  with  dispatch 
in  deciding  cases  and  enforcing  deci- 
sions to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  American  citizens. 

Finally,  the  executive  branch  must  be 
alert  and  aggressive  in  defending  the 
right  to  equal  treatment  under  the  law 
that  is  a  cherished  birthright  of  us  all. 

Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
have  faced  similar  defiance  on  the  part 
of  State  and  local  officials — and  they 
have  acted. 

They  have  acted  under  the  authority 
of  title  10,  section  333,  of  the  United 
States  Code.  That  section  reads  as 
follows: 

The  President,  by  using  the  mlUtla  or  the 
armed  forces,  or  both,  or  by  any  other  means, 
shall  take  such  measures  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  suppress,  In  a  State,  any  Insur- 
rection, domestic  violence,  unlawful  combi- 
nation, or  conspiracy,  if  it — 

(1)  so  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  United  States 
within  the  State  that  any  part  or  class  of 
its  people  is  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege. 
Immunity  or  protection  named  in  the  (Con- 
stitution and  secured  by  law,  and  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  that  State  are  unable, 
fall,  or  refuse  to  protect  that  right,  privilege 
or  immunity,  or  to  give  that  protection;  or 

(2)  opposes  or  obstructs  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  Impedes  the 
course  of  Justice  under  those  laws. 

In  any  situation  covered  by  clause  (1), 
the  State  shaU  be  considered  to  have  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  secured  by 
the  Constitution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
again  to  act.  The  lives  and  safety  of 
American  citizens  are  at  stake — and  the 
full  majesty  and  full  resources  of  the 
United  States  must  be  exerted  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  precious  heritage 
of  freedom  and  equality  we  all  are  en- 
titled to  enjoy. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  stand  aside  while 
its  citizens  are  brutally  assaulted  in  the 
exercise  and  pursuit  of  their  cons' itu- 
tional  rights.  Those  who  are  coura- 
geously fighting  for  the  right  to  vote  in 
Selma  are  fighting  for  a  right  which 
has  been  established  for  nearly  100  years. 
In  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg: 

These  rights  are  present  rights;  they  are 
not  merely  hopes  to  some  future  enjoyment 
of  some  formallstlc  constitutional  promise. 
The  basic  guaran^es  of  our  Constitution  are 
warrants  for  the  here  and  now.  {Watson  v. 
Memphis.  373  U.S.  526,  533  (1963).) 
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Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  right  to 
vote  is  not  available  here  and  now  for 
large  numbers  of  our  Negro  citizens.  In 
Dallas  County,  Ala.,  where  Selma  is  lo- 
cated, for  example,  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  Negroes  are  not  registered  as  a 
result  of  a  systematic  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  ofiBcials  to  keep 
them  from  the  ballot.  This  intolerable 
situation  makes  a  mockery  of  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

Voting  discrimination  is  no  longer  ac- 
cepted by  Negro  citizens.  It  must  not  be 
accepted  by  any  American  and,  least 
of  all,  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
Selma,  State  and  local  police  have  used 
clubs,  buUwhips,  and  tear  gas  in  a  brutal 
effort  to  stop  peaceful  assembly,  protest, 
and  petition — all  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  While  we  are 
speaking,  at  this  very  moment  there  may 
very  well  be  a  repetition  of  these  events. 
There  will  be  other  Selmas  as  there  were 
other  Birminghams.   It  is  time  to  act. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  clear 
obligation  to  act.  It  cannot  hide  behind 
a  cloak  of  legabty.  Under  10  U.S.C.  333 
and  other  statutes  it  has  authority  to  act. 

Title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
333  states: 

The  President,  by  using  the  militia  or  the 
armed  forces,  or  both,  or  by  any  other 
means,  shall  take  such  measures  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  suppress,  in  a  State,  any 
insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful 
combination,  or  conspiracy,  if  it — 

(1)  so  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  United  States 
within  the  State,  that  any  part  or  class  of 
Its  people  is  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege, 
immunity,  or  protection  named  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  secured  by  law,  and  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  that  State  are  unable, 
fall,  or  refuse  to  protect  that  right,  privilege, 
or  Immunity,  or  to  give  tihat  protection;  or 

(2)  opposes  or  obstructs  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  Impedes 
the  course  of  justice  under  those  laws. 

In  any  situation  covered  by  clause  (1), 
the  State  shall  be  considered  to  have  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  secured  by 
the   Constitution.  \ 

Under  section  241  and  242,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  it  is  unlawful  to 
either  conspire — section  241 — to  deprive 
through  threats,  intimidation  or  oppres- 
sion American  citizens  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  or  under  color  of  State 
law — section  242 — to  deprive  American 
citizens  of  their  constitutional  liberties. 
It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  Screws  v.  United  States,  325  U.S.  91 
(1945)  narrowly  construed  these  stat- 
utes making  it  difficult  to  implement 
them.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  southern  juries  to  convict  must  not 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  inaction  under 
these  statutes.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  allow  juries  to  abrogate 
Federal  laws.  In  addition,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  bring 
suits  against  State  and  local  officials  for 
violating  constitutional  rights  acts  as  a 
deterrent.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  marshals  should 
be  sent  immediately  to  Selma,  Ala. 
Under  section  3053,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Federal  marshals  have  the 
power  to  arrest  on  the  spot  for  any  of- 
fense against  Federal  law  committed  in 
their  presence.    They  can  also  arrest  for 


any  felony  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  if  they  have  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  arrested 
has  committed  or  is  committing  a  fel- 
ony. 

In  addition,  as  I  did  last  Sunday  be- 
fore Governor  Wallace's  planned  attack, 
I  again  urge  that  Federal  troops  be  sent 
under  the  authority  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  333. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  also  has  an  ob- 
ligation. The  underlying  problem  in 
Selma  is  the  deprivation  of  voting  rights. 
It  is  clear  that  past  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion has  not  adequately  met  this  crucial 
problem.  Today  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  which  should  effectively  deal  with 
the  question  of  voting  rights.  My  bill 
establishes  a  system  cf  Federal  registra- 
tion offices  and  Federal  registrars.  Fed- 
eral registrars  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  upon  a  finding  of  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  in  a  locality  by  either  the 
Federal  district  court  or  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  Once  appointed,  the  regis- 
trars would  issue  registration  certificates 
to  applicants  which  would  be  valid  for 
all  elections.  The  Federal  registrars 
would  not  recognize  literacy  or  consti- 
tutional interpretation  tests.  The  only 
qualifications  for  voting  would  be  age, 
residency,  and  sanity.  The  poll  tax 
would  also  be  abolished  in  local  elec- 
tions. 

The  U.S.  courts  would  iiave  the  power 
to  issue  injunctions  and  other  orders  to 
require  local  and  State  voting  officials  to 
allow  persons  issued  registration  certifi- 
cates by  the  Federal  registrar  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  have  their  votes  coimted. 
In  addition,  the  courts  would  be  em- 
powered to  void  any  election  except  for 
President,  Vice  President,  or  presidential 
electors,  in  which  registration  certificates 
issued  by  the  Federal  registrar  were  not 
recognized  and  required  to  do  so  where- 
ever  50  persons  holding  such  certificates 
were  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Selma  is  a  test  of  this 
Government  and  this  Congress.  Both 
the  Government  and  the  Congress  must 
act  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power — 
otherwise  the  result  may  be  catastrophic. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  Sunday  night,  the  people 
of  America  have  been  shocked  by  treat- 
ment given  to  American  citizens,  many 
of  whom  are  war  veterans,  women,  and 
children,  by  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  the  town  of  Selma,  as  well  as  by 
State  officials  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Accordingly  I  have  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  President: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  brutally  breaking 
up  a  peaceable  march  of  Negroes,  guilty  only 
of  demanding  their  right  to  vote,  the  Ala- 
bama State  Police  and  the  civilians  who 
abetted  them  have  outraged  the  Nation  and" 
badly  distorted  its  image  abroad.  How  can 
we  hope  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are 
fighting  to  preserve  democracy  in  South 
Vietnam  when  we  are  unable  to  protect  it  in 
Selma?  If  the  totally  unwarranted  violence 
of  the  troopers  in  Selma  reflect  the  official 
attitude  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  as  it  surely 
must,  then  It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  inter- 
vention of  Federal  marshals  is  not  only 
proper,  but  urgently  necessary. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  M.  Mttrpht, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Federal  Goverrunent  cannot  stand 
idly  by  and  permit  constitutional  rights 
to  be  denied  qualified  American  voters. 
Time  undoubtedly  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem. However,  the  time  for  strong  legis- 
lative remedies  is  now.  In  retrospect, 
we  will  find  that  the  strongest  force  In 
bringing  about  these  reforms  was  the 
precipitous  action  of  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  The  New  York 
Daily  News  editorial  which  follows,  sums 
up  his  contribution  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  America: 

The  Shame  of  Alabama 

Last  Sunday,  some  600  Negroes  attempted 
a  right-to-vote  march,  from  Selma,  Ala.,  to 
the  State  capital,  Montgomery.  50  mUes  away. 
Before  they  had  gone  a  mile,  local  police  and 
Gov.  George  Wallace's  State  troopers  assailed 
the  peaceful  demonstrators  with  clubs,  whips, 
ropes,  and  tear  gas. 

The  resultant  reports  and  pictures,  read 
and  viewed  by  a  shocked  nation,  alienated 
whatever  sympathy  Governor  Wallace's 
fanatic  segregationist  stand  might  have  been 
drawing. 

Wallace's  almost  unbelievable  explana- 
tion— "It  has  always  been  my  poltrr  to  use 
the  least  force  possible  in  thesr  ,  aatlons. 
I'm  always  sorry  when  anybody  gets  h\irt" — 
could  only  elicit  added  shudders. 

So  why,  with  everything  going  his  way.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  decided  yesterday  to 
gamble  immediately  on  a  new  march,  de- 
fying not  only  a  Federal  court  but  a  Presi- 
dential plea  for  restraint,  passive  under- 
standing. Perhaps  so  many  sympathetic 
VIP's,  black  and  white,  were  on  hand  and 
eager  to  march  that  Dr.  King  felt  he  Just 
had  to  put  on  a  modest  show. 

Actually,  Gov.  George  Wallace,  left  to  him- 
self, has  emerged  as  the  most  effective  helper 
the  civil  rights  movement  ever  had.  If  Dr. 
King  will  Just  let  Wallace  do  what  comes 
naturally,  meanwhile  protecting  his  own  fol- 
lowers from  unnecessary  danger,  the  battle 
should  soon  be  history. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  the  past  few  days  in  Selma,  Ala., 
where  iwlice  have  beaten,  mauled,  and 
gassed  unarmed  and  unofifending  citi- 
zens has  been  a  cause  for  grave  alarm 
for  our  Nation.  Had  it  not  just  hap- 
pened, it  would  be  unthinkable  in  this 
day  and  age  that  police  who  have  sworn 
to  uphold  the  law  and  protect  the  citi- 
zenry could  turn  on  them  with  a  violent 
attack. 

The  right  of  citizens  to  assemble  peace- 
fully and  to  petition  their  elected  officials 
for  redress  of  their  grievances  is  as  old 
as  free  government  and  as  plain  as  the 
Constitution.  The  State  of  Alabama  has 
the  responsibility  to  protect  its  citizens, 
both  Negro  and  white,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right. 

But  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  has  in- 
stead chosen  to  meet  peaceful  protest 
with  armed  force,  and  by  so  doing  has 
brought  shame  to  his  State  and  to  our 
Nation. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  civil  rights 
law  of  1964,  the  perpetrators  of  bigotry 
and  discrimination  should  have  recog- 
nized the  end  of  a  shameful  era  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which  all  citi- 
zens shall  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  them  under  the  Constitution. 
The  consensus  of  responsible  Americans 
is  denouncing  racial  prejudice;  the  clergy 
who  went  to  Selma  and  the  white  citizens 
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of  Alabama  who  protested  the  recent  in- 
famous events  speak  for  the  great  ma- 
jority, who  will  no  longer  tolerate  dis- 
crimination and  violence. 

Unless  the  State  of  Alabama  recog- 
nizes that  the  tide  is  tiu-ning  against 
bigotry,  and  unless  the  Negroes  living  in 
Alabama  be  given  their  right  to  vote, 
then  there  is  no  other  course  of  action 
left  to  the  Congress  but  to  enact  strong 
voting  rights  legislation,  providing  for 
whatever  is  necessaiy  to  insure  that  Ne- 
gi-oes  be  given  the  unqualified  right  to 
vote.  And  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  would 
be  a  strong  supporter  of  this  action. 


NEW  VOTING  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
IS  ESSENTIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
is  confronted  with  a  crisis  in  Selma 
which  springs  directly  from  the  failure 
to  secure  for  all  Americans  the  right  to 
vote  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  It  is  incredible  that  almost  100 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  15th 
amendment  this  is  an  issue.  However, 
events  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  else- 
where in  the  South  have  proven  that  the 
promise  of  our  Constitution  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  Congress  has  been  aware  of 
this  fact.  In  1957  and  again  in  1960 
civil  rights  laws  were  enacted,  f  This  leg- 
islation failed  to  secure  the  right  to  vote 
to  all  citizens,  and  last  year  we  enacted 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Again  it 
failed.  Daily  occurrences  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  show  the  extent  of  this 
failure.  Past  civil  rights  laws  did  not 
truly  meet  the  problem.  We  must  have 
legislation  that  will  use  the  full  force 
any  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
secure  voting  rights. 

It  is  a  breach  of  faith  in  democracy 
for  any  citizen  to  be  deprived  of  the  bal- 
lot because  of  the  color  of  his  skin. 
When  millions  are  so  deprived,  it  is  a 
fundamental  failure  of  our  democratic 
system.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
the  fact  that  millions  of  Negro  citizens 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Despite  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957. 
1960,  and  1964,  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
of  voting  age  who  are  registered  in  the 
11  Southern  States  is  still  intolerably 
low.  The  following  statistics  as  of  No- 
vember 1964  on  Negro  registration  in 
the  South  were  compiled  by  the  South- 
em  Regional  Council  and  incorporated 
into  the  record  of  the  hearings  held  by 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  during  February   1965: 

Percent 

Alabama 23.  0 

Arkansas 49.  3 

Florida 63.  7 

Georgia 44I 0 

Louisiana 32.  0 

Mississippi g.  7 

North  Carolina 46.8 

South  Carolina 33.8 

Tennessee 69. 4 

Texas ._  57.  7 

Virginia .__  45.7 

In  Louisiana  there  has  been  only  a  1- 
percent  increase  in  Negro  registration 


over  the  last  8  years.  In  Mississippi  ap- 
proximately 25,000  Negroes  are  registered 
out  of  an  estimated  400,000  who  are 
eligible;  in  1890,  before  Mississippi  un- 
dertook systematic  disenfranchisement 
of  Negroes,  there  were  189,000  Negroes 
on  the  voting  rolls. 

The  percentage  of  eligible  whites  reg- 
istered in  the  same  States  is  much 
higher — as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  in  1961: 

Percent 

Alabama 63.  6 

Arkansas ^ 60.  9 

Florida 69.  5 

Georgia  ' 49.  8 

Louisiana 77.0 

Mississippi 67.  0 

North  Carolina 92.8 

South  Carolina' 84.5 

Tennessee  ' 83.  5 

Texas  ' 50.  9 

Virginia' 46.2 

i  Does  not  Include  totals  for  all  counties. 

If  the  percentage  of  registered  Negroes 
were  increased  to  equal  the  percentage  of 
registered  whites  in  the  11  Southern 
States,  at  least  1.238,000  Negroes  would 
be  added  to  the  voting  rolls. 

In  States  outside  the  South  78  percent 
of  eligible  Negroes  are  registered;  in  the 
Southern  States  some  40  percent  are  reg- 
istered. In  States  outside  the  South  80 
pei'cent  of  eligible  whites  are  registered; 
in  the  Southern  States  some  70  percent 
are  registered. 

Although  these  statistics  reveal  a  clear 
pattern  of  racial  discrimination  in  vot- 
ing, they  hardly  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  other  part,  the  stoiy  of  courage 
and  human  suffering,  is  recorded  in  such 
accounts  as  yesterday's  report  of  Sun- 
day's brutality  in  Selma: 

Alabama  State  Troopers  and  volunteer  of- 
ficers of  the  Dallas  County  sheriff's  office  tore 
through  a  column  of  Negro  demonstrators 
with  tear  gas,  nightsticks,  and  whips  here 
yesterday  to  enforce  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace's 
order  against  a  m^rch  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery. At  least  10  Negroes  were  hospitalized 
with  Injuries  and  30  to  40  more  were  given 
emergency  treatment  for  Injuries  and  tear 
gas  effects. 

The  recipient  of  the  Noble  Prize  for 
Peace  is  jailed  while  leading  Negroes  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  in  a  drive  aimed  at  securing 
rights  which  under  the  Constitution  and 
in  morality  are  already  theirs.  And  the 
Federal  Government  stands  by  helplessly 
because  all  the  provisions  of  all  the  civil 
rights  laws  are  inadequate  to  secure  these 
citizens  the  right  to  vote  guaranteed  by 
the  15th  amendment. 

Sheriff  Lawrence  Rainey  of  Neshoba 
County,  Miss.,  smiles  at  the  dismissal  of 
the  indictment  arising  from  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  three  young  Ameri- 
cans whose  only  offense  was  trying  to  aid 
others  in  their  attempt  to  be  full  citizens. 

Police  in  Marion.  Ala.,  mobilize  to  stop 
the  efforts  of  Negroes  to  vote.  One 
American  citizen  loses  his  life;  several 
are  injured:  and  still  no  Negro  is  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  Marion. 

We  read  those  accounts. 

But  we  do  not  read  about  the  share- 
cropper who  is  thrown  off  the  plantation 
for  daring  to  attempt  to  register  or  the 
housewife  whose  home  is  bombed  while 


her  children  sleep  because  she  dared  to 
allow  civil  rights  workers  in  her  house. 
We  do  not  read  about  the  constant  in- 
timidation, threats,  and  violence  to  those 
who  courageously  strive  for  their  free- 
dom and  to  those  who  courageously  aid 
their  fellow  citizens  to  achieve  full  citi- 
zenship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  has  experienced 
intimidation,  terror,  violence  and  murder 
aimed  at  destroying  the  Constitution. 
Congress  must  protect  that  covenant  and 
prevent  further  trampling  on  constitu- 
tional liberties.  Congress  has  the  power 
under  the  14th  and  15th  amendments, 
and  it  must  be  exercised. 

The  voting  rights  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced today  will  stop  the  disenfranchise- 
ment of  American  citizens  in  all  elec- 
tions— local.  State,  and  Federal. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  right  to  vote  at 
three  levels,  empowering  the  Federal 
Government  to  act  quickly  and  effectively 
at  each  level: 

First.  Determination  of  disenfran- 
chisement :  Either  the  U.S.  District  Court 
or  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
may  make  the  operative  finding  that  the 
right  to  vote  has  been  denied  because  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Second.  Registration:  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  system  of  Federal  registration 
officers  and  Federal  registrars  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Federal  registrars 
would  issue  certificates  of  registration  to 
applicants  who  meet  State  voting  quali- 
fications of  age,  residency,  and  sanity. 

Third.  Enforcement  of  the  right  to 
vote:  The  Federal  registrars  would  over- 
see elections,  make  tallies  and  report  any 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote.  The  bill 
would  make  it  a  crime  to  interfere  with 
anyone  trying  to  register  or  to  vote. 

Under  existing  law  only  through  a 
cumbersome  procedure  in  the  district 
courts  can  a  prospective  voter  who  is 
denied  registration  because  of  race  or 
color  obtain  an  order  declaring  him 
qualified  to  vote.  If  the  court  orders 
that  a  Negro  citizen  be  registered  on  the 
same  basis  as  a  white  citizen,  then  the 
barriers  of  literacy  and  constitutional  in- 
terpretation tests  and  other  devices  re- 
main. In  short,  present  law  offers  no 
prompt  and  effective  remedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  legislate  for  all 
elections — local.  State,  and  Federal. 

The  1 5th  amendment  states :        ^ 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

I  know  it  is  not  necessary  to  spell  out 
the  importance  of  reaching  local  and 
State  elections.  Look  at  the  tragic  cou- 
sequences  of  electing  local  sheriffs  like 
Clarke  of  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  or  Rainey 
of  Neshoba  County,  Miss. 

My  bill  makes  it  mandatory  for  the 
President  to  create  Federal  registration 
offices  and  to  appoint  Federal  registrars 
in  areas  where  either  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  or  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  finds  persons  have  been  de- 
prived of  registration,  or  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  registration,  because  of  their 
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race,  color,  or  national  or  gin.  The  Fed- 
eral registration  offices  would  be  in  oper- 
ation for  a  minimum  of  1  year. 

Although  present  law  provides  that  a 
Federal  court  may  appoint  "voting  ref- 
erees" upon  finding  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  In  an  area,  only 
one  referee  has  been  appointed  since  the 
law  was  enacted  in  1960.  Referees  do 
not  have  the  power  to  register  voters,  but 
only  to  receive  applications  for  court  or- 
ders^of  qualification  to  vote,  take  evi- 
dence, and  report  to  the  court. 

By  using  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  as  an  alternative  to  the  Federal 
district  courts  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  finding  requiring  the  President  to 
establish  a  Federal  registration  office 
and  appoint  a  Federal  registrar,  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  certain  Federal  judges 
will  be  avoided.  For  instance.  District 
Judge  Harold  Cox,  of  Mississippi,  would 
be  unable  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
Federal  registrars. 

In  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses  I  pro- 
posed similar  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  Federal  enrollment 
officers  by  the  President  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

The  Federal  registrar  would  issue  reg- 
istration certificates  to  any  applicant 
whom  he  finds  to  meet  the  residence,  age, 
and  sanity  requirements  for  voting  in  the 
State.  These  are  the  only  qualifications 
recognized.  Literacy  and  constitutional 
interpretation  tests  as  well  as  poll  taxes 
are  eliminated. 

Let  me  refer  to  what  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  January  12,  1965.  It 
is  still  valid: 

The  literacy  test.  Including  constitutional 
interpretation  tests,  Is  a  primary  tool  em- 
ployed to  flaunt  the  15th  amendment.  I 
have  seen  at  firsthand  how  the  constitu- 
tional interpretation  test  Is  used  In  Missis- 
sippi to  discriminate  agalwt  Negro  citizens. 

Section  244  of  the  Mississippi  constitution 
requires  that  an  applicant  be  able  to  read 
and  write  any  section  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State  and  give  a  reasonable  interpretation 
thereof  to  the  county  registrar.  County 
clerks  have  complete  discretion  In  adminis- 
tering and  grading  the  test.  They  select  the 
sections  to  be  Interpreted.  I  have  seen  sec- 
tions selected  for  Negroes  which  constitu- 
tional lawyers  would  find  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. On  the  other  hand,  white  applicants 
are  given  the  easiest  sections. 

Even  when  a  reasonable  Interpretation  has 
been  given  by  a  Negro,  the  applicant  has  been 
rejected  •   *   •. 

Literacy  tests  are  obstacles  to  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  vote  w^ilch  must  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  impression  was  created  that,  by 
making  the  completion  of  six  grades  of 
education  presumptive  proof  of  literacy, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  eliminated 
the  effect  of  discriminatory  literacy  tests. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
It  merely  created  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion in  a  legal  proceeding  instituted  after 
the  denial  of  registration. 

Yesterday  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  declared  Invalid  the  consti- 
tutional Interpretation  test  used  by  Lou- 
isiana.   The  Court  said: 

This  is  not  a  test  but  a  trap,  sufficient  to 
stop  even  the  most  brilliant  man  on  hie  way 
to  the  voting  booth.    The  cherished  right  of 


the  people  In  a  country  like  ours  to  vote  can- 
not be  obliterated  by  the  use  of  laws  like  this. 

This  decision  paves  the  way  for  judicial 
decisions  outlawing  similar  tests  in  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  But  why  should 
we  wait  for  the  courts  to  knock  down 
these  barriers  one  by  one?  Congress 
should  eliminate  these  discriminatory 
tests  once  and  for  all. 

Although  the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elec- 
tions has  been  outlawed,  poll  taxes  are 
still  used  to  block  Negroes  from  voting  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  The  poll  tax 
must  be  eliminated  completely. 

The  Federal  registrars,  who  could  ap- 
point deputies  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  would  oversee  all 
elections,  make  tallies,  and  report  any 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote,  or  to  have 
the  vote  counted,  to  the  court  or  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  district  court 
would  have  the  power  to  issue  injunctions 
and  other  orders  to  require  local  and 
State  voting  officials  to  permit  persons 
issued  certificates  of  registration  by  Fed- 
eral registrars  the  right  to  vote  and  to 
have  their  votes  counted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  struggle 
for  the  right  to  vote  over  the  past  100 
years  shows  that  effective  sanctions  will 
be  necessary.  Therefore,  the  Federal 
courts  would  be  empowered  to  void  any 
election  except  for  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  presidential  electors,  in  which 
registration  certificates  issued  by  Fed- 
eral registrars  were  not  recognized  and 
required  to  do  so  where  50  or  more  per- 
sons holding  certificates  were  denied  this 
right  to  vote. 

It  would  be  a  crime  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both, 
to  interfere  with  anyone  attempting  to 
apply  for  a  certificate  of  registration  or 
to  interfere  with  anyone  who  holds  a 
certificate  and  is  attempting  to  vote. 
The  intimidation  and  economic  coercion 
of  Negroes  in  the  South  has  been  a  prime 
deterent  to  registration  and  must  be 
eradicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  surging  energy  of  the 
drive  for  freedom  and  justice  will  not 
abate  until  full  civil  rights  are  secured. 
First  there  must  be  equality  at  the  ballot 
box.  Immediate  and  effective  legislation 
is  needed  to  make  the  right  to  vote  a  real- 
ity for  all  Americans  and  to  insure  that 
our  Government  derives  its  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  all  the  governed. 


OUR  SUPPLY  LINE  THROUGH 
FRANCE  HURTS  OUR  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS— IS  IT  REALLY  A  MILI- 
TARY NECESSITY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Retiss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit,  still  running 
at  a  rate  of  around  $3  billion  a  year,  con- 
tinues to  weaken  us.  We  are  constantly 
urged  to  court  a  recession  at  home  by 
adopting  high  Interest  rates  and  other 
restrictive  policies.  We  are  constantly 
tempted  to  move  toward  autarchy  In  for- 


eign economic  policy,  as  by  tying  pur- 
chases to  American  goods,  restricting 
imports,  Imposing  clogs  on  the  fiow  of 
capital.  We  constantly  put  off  until  to- 
morrow— ^when  we  hope  our  pasnnents 
will  be  In  balance — the  diplomatic  initia- 
tives which  we  ought  to  be  taking  to- 
day. 

The  President,  on  February  10,  tabled 
before  the  Congress  a  constructive  pro- 
gram to  bring  our  payments  into  balance. 
I  wish  to  talk  today  about  the  biggest 
governmental  Item  In  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit— our  defense  expendi- 
tures abroad. 

The  President,  in  his  February  10  mes- 
sage, pointed  out  that: 

We  have  already  made  major  progress  In 
cutting  the  outflow  of  dollars  for  our  de- 
fenses abroad — without  impairing  our 
strength  or  our  defense  commitment  to  the 
free  world. 

I  call  attention  today  to  an  important 
area  of  balance-of-payments  leakage  in 
the  military  sphere — the  fact  that  we 
have  been  adding  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  by  maintaining  a  Une 
of  communication  across  France  to  sup- 
port our  six  divisions  in  West  Germany. 
It  is  time  to  inquire  whether  the  dam- 
age to  our  balance-of-payments  position 
caused  by  maintaining  the  line  of  com- 
munication through  France  in  its  present 
form  is  adequately  compensated  by  the 
military  and  diplomatic  values  we  obtain 
from  it. 

According  to  unpublished  information 
I  have  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  balance-of-payments  cost 
of  U.S.  military  expenditures  in  Western 
Europe  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  that  end- 
ing June  30,  1964,  came  to  $1.5  billion. 
The  great  preponderance  of  this  deficit 
comes  from  our  military  expenditures  in 
four  countries — $707  million  In  West 
Germany,  $231  million  in  Prance,  $178 
million  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $95 
million  In  Italy.  In  the  case  of  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy,  their 
amounts  are  very  substantially  offset  by 
these  countries'  procurement  of  military 
hardware  in  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  net  balance-of-payments  impact  is 
not  great. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  in  France. 
Our  efforts  to  secure  offsetting  expendi- 
tures in  the  United  States  from  the 
French  have  been  almost  totally  unsuc- 
cessful. The  result  is  that  the  $231  mil- 
lion we  spent  in  France  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year  represents  substantially  a  net 
deficit  to  France. 

A  small  part  of  this  American  deficit  is 
attributable  to  our  share  of  the  NATO 
Command  near  Paris.  Gen,  Lyman  L. 
Lemnitzer  is  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  and  U.S.  commander  In  chief, 
Europe,  with  his  headquarters  near  Paris. 
The  main  sources  of  our  military  deficit 
with  Prance  lie  in  the  line  of  communica- 
tions stretching  from  Bordeaux  and  St. 
Nazaire  to  the  German  border,  and  in  Air 
Force  facilities.  The  Army  maintains  a 
communications  zone  headquarters  at 
Orleans,  a  depot  at  Verdun,  headquarters 
of  the  supporting  Seine  Area  Command 
at    Pontainebleau,    and    garrisons    and 
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other  installations  at  Metz.  Nancy.  Toul. 
Chize,  Bracon,  Bussac,  Captieux,  Chinon, 
Saumur,  Ingrandes,  Poitiers,  and  Croix- 
Chapeau — 16  facilities  in  all,  including 
petroleum  pipelines  and  ammunition 
dumps. 

The  Air  Force  maintains  1 1  facilities  or 
bases  in  Prance.  At  President  de  Gaulle's 
request,  no  American  tactical  air  forces 
are  now  based  in  Prance.  Between  40,000 
and  50.000  American  servicemen,  plus 
their  40,000  dependents,  are  now  sta- 
tioned in  Pi-ance.  It  is  largely  their  ex- 
penditures in  Prench  francs,  and  the  sal- 
aries we  pay  Pi-ench  civilian  employees, 
which  add  up  to  our  tremendous  net 
deficit. 

Before  getting  into  the  reasons,  his- 
torical and  otherwise,  for  our  military 
presence  in  Prance,  let  us  look  at  the  ef- 
fect of  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
which  it  causes  us.  The  other  side  of  the 
coin,  of  course,  is  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments surpliis  which  it  gives  France. 
Abundant  suiTJluses  for  Pi-ance  have 
turned  out  recently  to  be  thorns  in  our 
flesh.  Other  countries,  by  and  large, 
have  been  content  to  hold  dollars  and  not 
make  exorbitant  demands  on  our  dwin- 
dling gold  supply.  The  Prench,  alas, 
have  been  quite  difficult  as  they  line  up 
at  the  window  and  demand  gold  in  re- 
turn for  their  dollars.  President  de 
Gaulle  has  said  that  from  now  on,  all  or 
practically  all  of  the  additional  dollars 
Prance  earns  will  be  turned  in  gold.  He 
has  been  as  good  as  his  word:  So  far  in 
1965,  the  Prench  have  demanded  and  re- 
ceived from  us  more  than  $200  million  in 
gold,  much  more  than  the  $36  million  in 
net  sales  bf  gold  to  all  the  world,  includ- 
ing Prance,  in  all  of  1964. 

Thus  the  $231  million  deficit  we  run 
with  Prance  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
her  militarily  is  about  as  debilitating  a 
deficit  as  we  could  possibly  have. 

Now,  with  a  map  handy,  let  us  look  at 
why  it  is  that  the  main  supply  line  for 
our  divisions  in  West  Germany  runs 
largely  through  the  tortuous  line  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  over  the  plains  of 
Prance  to  the  Palatinate.  Why  is  it 
that  America,  which  rules  the  waves,  does 
not  make  a  permanent  peacetime  switch 
to  ports  and  lines  of  communication  that 
are  infinitely  closer  to  the  men  who  are 
being  supplied — such  ports  as  Bremen — 
Bremerhaven — and  Hamburg  in  Ger- 
many, and  Rotterdam  in  the  Nether- 
lands? 

The  answer  is  largely  historical.  The 
supply  line  through  Prance  grew  up  diu-- 
ing  World  War  II  when  American  armies 
were  forcing  the  Germans  back  on  the 
Continental  Shelf.  Prance  was  the  only 
ground  we  liberated  and  controlled,  and 
thus  was  the  only  real  estate  on  which 
a  communication  zone  could  be  placed. 

When  the  war  was  over,  we  needed 
the  communication  zone  to  supply  our 
army  of  occupation.  And  with  the  cold 
war,  and  the  evolution  of  NATO,  what 
was  more  natural  than  to  continue  the 
convenient  zone  of  communications 
through  Prance  to  Germany? 

There  were  two  additional  reasons  in 
the  early  1950's  for  maintaining  this 
Prance-oriented    communication    zone. 


In  the  first  place,  the  Prench  were  our 
brothers  in  arms  in  World  War  II,  and 
West  Germany  was  a  still-unproved  ally. 
France  needed  the  American  presence  on 
her  soil  at  least  as  much  as  Germany. 
Moreover,  the  idea  of  a  forward 
strategy — that  the  battle  for  Europe,  if 
one  came,  would  be  fought  on  German 
soil  as  close  to  the  first  Russian  trespass 
as  possible — had  not  fully  developed. 

A  second  reason  was  that  in  those 
Marshall  plan  days.  Prance  had  a  de- 
vastating need  for  dollars.  These  were 
the  days  of  offshore  procurement,  when 
American  military  orders  were  as  much 
as  possible  placed  with  our  European  al- 
lies in  order  to  help  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments. What  better  way  of  helping  our 
French  friends  than  to  continue  a  large 
and  costly  American  presence  on  French 
soil? 

It  is  time  we  asked,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  these  considerations  are  still 
valid  today.  Does  the  free  world  still 
need  these  scores  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
servicemen  in  France?  Does  the  U.S. 
need  to  increase  its  payments  deficit,  and 
Prance's  surplus?  Surely  the  answer  to 
both  questions  is:  "No." 

Should  not  the  United  States,  then, 
go  before  our  NATO  allies,  France  in- 
cluded, and  ask  that  the  line  of  com- 
munications and  the  air  installations 
across  France  be  put  into  mothballs,  and 
our  American  forces  in  Germany  be  sup- 
plied through  non-French  ports,  partic- 
ularly Bremen — Bremerhaven — where 
use  can  be  made  of  the  West  German 
pipeline  and  transportation  complex? 
There  would  remain  in  France  the 
NATO-oriented  installations,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  40,000  to  50.000  U.S. 
servicemen  and  their  dependents  could 
be  removed  from  French  soil  and  re- 
turned home. 

The  NATO  alliance  is  hurt,  not  helped, 
by  the  quarter-billion-dollar  annual 
drain  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
caused  by  our  present  presence  in 
Prance. 

I  have  emphasized,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
mothballing  our  Prench  installations 
should  be  an  allied  decision,  not  a  uni- 
lateral U.S.  decision.  But  is  it  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  allies  to  have  a  financially 
strong  United  States?  Our  determina- 
tion to  supply  our  divisions  in  Germany 
directly,  rather  than  through  a  vxilner- 
able  long  line  of  communications 
through  Prance,  would  strengthen  rather 
than  diminish  the  credibility  of  our  de- 
termination to  fight  on  the  ground  west 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  not  to  let  the 
Continent  be  overrun.  Every  once  In  a 
while  some  nervous  German  worries  that 
the  U.S.  force.s  might,  in  the  event  of 
war,  commence  a  movement  to  the  rear, 
perhaps  to  a  defense  position  around  the 
Massif  Central  in  France.  Our  supply- 
ing Germany  directly  should  go  far  to 
scotch  this  rumor. 

But  what  if  a  Russian  incursion  should 
grab  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Rotterdam?  A  reactivated 
line  of  communication  through  France 
would  then  be  available  to  the  forces  of 
the  West.    I  have  no  doubts  as  to  where 


the  loyalties  of  the  French  nation  stand- 
we  would  all  be  fighting  together.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  West- 
ern Alliance. 

Despite  President  de  Gaulle's  oft-ex- 
pressed allergy  toward  Americans,  I 
would  not  expect  that  he  would  be  over- 
joyed to  give  up,  not  only  the  Americans, 
but  the  chief  attribute  of  the  present  line 
of  communications — his  surplus,  our 
deficit.  But  propitiating  President  de 
Gaulle  has  not  been  precisely  a  success- 
ful exercise  for  us.  His  ciy  is:  "Yankee, 
go  home."  His  present  contribution  to 
NATO  ground  forces  is  two  cadre  divi- 
sions; there  were  supposed  to  be  two 
more  divisions  when  the  Algerian  crisis 
was  settled,  but  they  have  not  been 
forthcoming.  The  French  Navy  has 
been  detached  from  NATO.  Our  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  Air  Force,  and  our  nu- 
clear weapons,  are  banned  from  French 
soil.  Prench  policy  is  threatening  the 
exclusion  of  American  farm  products 
from  the  Common  Market,  as  well  as  the 
frustration  of  the  Kennedy  round  of 
trade  negotiations.  Above  all,  President 
de  Gaulle  is  using  the  dollars  he  obtains 
from  us  through  our  military  presence  in 
France  as  a  means  of  massive  gold  de- 
mands at  times  and  in  amounts  of  his 
own  choosing. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
rai.sins  a  delicate  subject.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  believe  the  subject  of  our  finan- 
cial strength  is  at  least  as  delicate  as  the 
subject  of  our  French  line  of  communi- 
cations. If  we  can  discuss  the  one,  we 
can  discuss  the  other.  Our  military 
posture  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
whole  U.S.  posture.  Where  it  weakens 
our  financial  position  without  a  compen- 
sating militarx'  gain,  it  is  surely  in  the 
public  interest  that  the  matter  be  fully 
debated.  That  is  why  I  have  taken  the 
fioor  this  afternoon. 


WOOL  ACT  HAS  BRANNAN-TYPE 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  today  I  voted 
against  reporting  the  bill  which  extends 
the  National  Wool  Act  until  1969. 

The  legislation  actually  authorizes  a 
Brannan-type  compensatory  payments 
program. 

Under  it,  income  of  woolgrowers  is  sun- 
plemented  by  direct  payments  financed 
by  U.S.  taxpayers.  Cost  of  the  program 
last  year  was  $27.3  million,  and  a  change 
in  the  proposed  extension  will  tend  to 
increase  program  costs  in  future  years. 
In  10  years  the  program  has  cost  taxpay- 
ers $475  million. 

When  the  program  was  established  in 
1954,  it  was  heralded  as  one  which  would 
improve  farm  income  and  bolster  wool 
production. 
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While  it  obviously  has  transferred  cash 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  pockets  of 
woolgrowers,  it  has  not  had  notable 
success  in  bolstering  U.S.  wool  produc- 
tion. Even  in  the  heyday  of  the  mid- 
flfties  when  parity  income  on  wool  ex- 
ceeded 100  percent — highest  of  any 
commodity — wool  production  made  no 
significant  gain. 

A  survey  I  am  making  in  my  home 
district  clearly  shows  my  constituents — 
farm  and  city  alike — are  strongly  op- 
posed to  direct  Goverrmient  payments  to 
supplement  farm  income.    So  am  I. 

Extension  of  this  payments  program 
for  4  more  years  will  simply  whet  the 
appetite  and  strengthen  the  hand  of 
those  wishing  to  extend  direct  payments 
to  producers  of  other  commodities.  It 
will  deepen  the  dependency  of  wool- 
growers  on  handouts  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  make  more  distant  the  day 
when  U.S.  wool  production  is  on  a  sound 
competitive  basis. 


VOTING    RIGHTS    LEGISLATION    A 
MUST— NOW 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schv^^eiker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  shame  and  humiliation 
that  I  address  the  House  on  the  events 
of  this  past  Sunday  in  Selma,  Ala.  A 
feeling  of  shame,  when  I  realize  there 
was  no  protection  for  American  citizens 
who  chose  to  walk  to  the  State  capital  of 
Alabama  as  a  way  of  asserting  their  de- 
sire and  their  right  by  birth  to  vote. 
Humiliation,  when  I  realize  that  we  in 
the  Congress  have  had  time  to  act  on 
legislation  which  might  have  avoided 
this  incident.  We  have  failed  to  act. 
If  other  incidents  are  to  be  avoided  leg- 
islation can  be  delayed  no  longer. 

This  past  Sunday  In  Selma  will  be  a 
day  which  its  citizens  will  never  forget. 
The  years  it  takes  to  build  good  will,  the 
intangible  efforts  to  foster  good  human 
relations  among  citizens— all  this  can 
be  dissipated  in  a  day.  The  roots  of 
violence — voter  discrimination — has  fes- 
tered through  the  years.  In  Selma.  and 
surrounding  Dallas  County,  there  are 
29,500  persons  of  voting  age.  Of  these 
14,400  are  white  and  15,115  are  Negro. 
Of  the  14,000  white  persons,  9.542  are 
registered  to  vote.  Of  the  15.115  Negroes 
only  335  are  registered  to  vote.  Thus,  in 
Dallas  County  70  percent  of  the  whites 
are  registered  and  2  percent  of  the 
Negroes. 

How  long  will  Congress  and  the 
American  people  be  asked  to  wait  while 
this  administration  studies  and  restudies 
requests  for  new  Federal  legislation  to 
protect  voting  rights.  The  need  is  ap- 
parent.   The  time  is  now. 

This  need  has  been  recognized  by  some 
of  us  in  the  Republican  Party.    We  have 


introduced  legislation  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  voting  registrars. 

To  the  good  people  who  have  recog- 
nized this  problem  of  voting  rights  de- 
nial go  my  sympathy  and  respect. 

They  must  labor  once  again  to  re- 
place the  substance  of  a  sound  and  hon- 
est community.  This  is  a  tough  and 
heartbreaking  task.  We  must  not  allow 
the  desecration  of  Selma,  Ala.,  to  become 
an  example  for  community  breakdown 
elsewhere.  We  must  help  prevent  vio- 
lence whether  in  southern  communities 
or  northern  communities  whenever  a 
denial  of  voting  rights  is  involved. 

The  good  people  in  these  communities 
need  our  help.  They  are  committed  to 
equality,  but  have  little  power.  Now  they 
are  taking  a  public  stand  with  the  Negro 
in  his  drive  for  equality.  They  see  and 
know  the  deprivation  and  they  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  for  equality  for  both 
Negro  and  white  members  of  their  com- 
munities. The  proliferation  of  new 
groups  such  as  concerned  citizens  of  Al- 
abama is  living  proof  that  genuine  con- 
cern and  efforts  do  exist.  These  efforts 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
men  are  to  be  admired.  But  these  peo- 
ple cannot  be  left  to  battle  this  problem 
alone.  They  can  make  little  progress 
without  Federal  legislation  which  makes 
abundantly  clear  the  comprehensive  and 
forthright  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  area  of  voting  rights. 

The  events  in  Selma,  Ala. — ^the  bull- 
whips,  the  tear  gas,  the  flogging  of 
Negro  citizens — these  events,  degrade 
each  of  us.  For  the  denial  of  one  man's 
rights  diminishes  the  rights  of  all  free 
men.  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  each 
one  of  us  is  intimately  bound  to  this 
problem;  each  one  of  us  is  responsible 
in  part  for  its  solution.  That  solution 
is  new  Federal  voting  legislation  which 
eliminates  delay,  avoids  obstruction,  and 
prohibits  intimidation.  Voting  discrim- 
ination was  clearly  the  major  grievance 
in  Selma.  Let  Selma  be  the  final  place 
in  our  land  where  blood  was  shed  for 
voting  rights.  Let  it  be  said  that  after 
Selma  voting  discrimination  in  our  land 
was  ended  peaceably  by  adequate  new 
laws.  Proposals  for  this  legislation  are 
now  available.  Republicans  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  introducing  legislation 
for  a  system  of  Federal  voting  registrars. 
Last  month  I  joined  with  other  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  to  introduce 
new  civil  rights  legislation  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  Federal  voting  regis- 
trars where  a  Federal  district  court  has 
found  a  pattern  of  voting  discrimination 
to  exist.  At  that  time  I  argued  that 
"recent  events  in  Selma,  Ala.,  clearly 
demonstrate  that  Negroes  are  being  de- 
nied their  rights  to  register  and  vote 
through  the  use  of  intimidation  and  ob- 
struction and  intolerable  delay." 

The  new  bill  provides  for  apE>ointment 
of  Federal  registrars  where  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  finds  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
discrimination  in  which  at  least  50  citi- 
zens within  a  voting  district  have  been 
denied  their  right  to  vote. 

If  the  court  fails  to  find  a  practice  of 
discrimination  or  fails  to  appoint  r^is- 


trars  within  40  days,  the  President  would 
do  so  if  he  received  aflBdavits  from  50 
qualified  citizens  in  the  area  that  they 
had  been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

The  registrars  would  register  qualified 
citizens  within  the  area  and  any  appli- 
cants who  had  a  sixth-grade  education 
would  be  deemed  to  comply  with  all 
literacy,  education,  knowledge,  or  intelli- 
gence reqtiirements  under  the  Schweiker 
bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Federal 
registrars  would  oversee  elections  in  the 
affected  areas  and  the  court  would  void 
the  election  if  50  or  more  persons  in  the 
area  were  refused  permission  to  vote. 
Local  voting  officials  who  refused  to  per- 
mit persons  registered  by  the  Federal 
registrars  to  vote  could  be  held  in  con- 
tempt of  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  Sunday's 
humiliation  and  near  tragedy,  I  urge  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  hold 
hearings  and  report  this  bill  in  order  that 
full  debate  on  the  House  fioor  and  its 
ultimate  passage  may  be  obtained.  We 
must  not  permit  delay  any  longer  in 
according  each  of  our  citizens  a  right 
which  is  his  by  birth.  Let  us  let  Selma 
be  the  final  chapter  in  the  story  of  voting 
discrimination  and  let  us  by  our  actions 
here  open  a  new  era  in  which  voting 
rights  are  finally  given  without  hin- 
drance to  those  who  qualify  as  citizens 
throughout  our  land. 


CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  ttt^tj^ 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
article  in  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  praised  the 
work  of  one  of  our  colleagues  from  West 
Virginia,  James  Kee,  for  his  efforts  in 
coimection  with  the  Appalachian  bill.  I 
feel  the  following  is  a  well-deserved 
tribute: 

Congressman  James  Kee,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  on  the  33-member  House 
Public  Works  Committee  on  the  problems  of 
Appalachla,  Representative  George  H.  Fal- 
lon, Democrat,  of  Maryland,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  said  here  today. 

The  powerful  Public  Works  Committee 
must  implement  by  legislation  the  many 
projects  designed  to  replace  poverty  with 
progress  in  the  355  counties  of  the  11-State 
area  of  Appalachla.  Fallon  made  the  com- 
ment about  the  Bluefleld  Congressman  at  a 
seminar  for  political  science  students  rep- 
resenting colleges  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland.  Fallon  was  asked  how  he  got 
expert  information  on  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  with  which  he  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  must  deal  and  arrive  at  decisions. 
Appalachla  was  cited  as  an  example. 

"Congressman  Kee  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  members  of  our  Committee 
on  Appalachla,"  Fallon  replied.  "I  rely  on 
Kek  for  advice  and  information  because  he 
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literally  grew  up  with  the  economic  and 
social  mishaps  of  the  Appalachla  region.  His 
father  and  his  mother  represented  West  Vir- 
ginia In  Congress  and  were  Instrumental  in 
bringing  the  area's  grave  needs  to  national 
attention. 

"Congressman  Kee  can  give  us  firsthand 
reports  from  personal  observation  about  con- 
ditions and  the  remedial  measures  needed  for 
the  recovery  program.  I  believe  It  unique 
in  congressional  history  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  learned  how  to  be  one  from  his 
father  and  mother. 

"One  of  the  most  cheerful  aspects  of  a 
bleak  picture  of  Appalachla  Is  the  emergence 
of  so  much  leadership  and  talent  on  local 
and  county  levels  In  West  Virginia  In  recent 
years,  as  outlined  to  us  by  Congressman  Kee. 
What  people  of  West  Virginia  have  done  to 
try  to  bring  about  recovery  alone,  promises 
well  for  the  program  there.  Kee's  district  Is 
typical  of  Appalachla  In  many  ways.  His 
advice  and  knowledge  Is  bound  to  have  effect 
In  all  Appalachla  as  well  as  West  Virginia." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  20  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today;  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  H.\LPERN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Skxt- 
BiTZ).  for  30  minutes,  on  March  11;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Conrgessional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  on  H.R.  2  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skubitz)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  HuoT 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr.  Dent. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 


following   title,   which   was   thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  45.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  Increase  In 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  10, 1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

715.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to 
31  use  841  (H.  Doc.  No.  105);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

716.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Executive 
Officer  (Research  and  Development) ,  Office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  Department  of  the  Army 
research  and  development  contracts  for  $50,- 
000  or  more  awarded  during  period  July  1, 
1964,  through  December  31,  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  Public  Law  82-557;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

717.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Conunlssloners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  a 
register  of  blind  persons  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  re- 
porting of  information  concerning  such  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

718.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  promulgate  special  regulations 
for  the  period  of  the  American  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1966,  to  be  held  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  authorize  the  granting 
of  certain  permits  to  the  American  Legion 
1966  Convention  Corp.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  occasion  of  such  convention; 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Comimttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

719.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Presidential  Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

720.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  6(a) 
of  the  act  of  September  30,  1950,  relating  to 
conditions  of  employment  of  teachers  in  de- 
pendents' schools";  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

721.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  potential  savings  by  elimination 
of  the  requirements  for  registration,  titling, 
and  inspection  of  Government-owned  motor 
vehicles  based  In  Washington,  DC;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 


722.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  for  au- 
tomatic data  processing  equipment  and  serv- 
ices. Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations. 

723.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  basic  improvement  of 
accounting  system  to  enable  the  develop, 
ment  of  adequate  financial  Information, 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

724.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
the  30th  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission 
for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1963,  to  June  30, 
1964,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of 
June  29,  1949,  and  section  11(b)  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

725.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  in  Improv- 
ing capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

726.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation, 
entitled  "A  bill  to  make  section  1952  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  applicable  to  travel 
in  aid  of  arson";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  Report  on  Indirect  Costs  Un- 
der Federal  Research  Grants  (Rept.  No.  144). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  H.R.  3708.  A  bill  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  new  or  Improved 
programs  to  help  older  persons  through 
grants  to  the  States  for  community  planning 
and  services  and  for  training,  through  re- 
search, development,  or  training  project 
grants,  and  to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an 
operating  agency  to  be  designated  as  the 
"Administration  on  Aging";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  145).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  H.R.  4714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of 
1964  with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations therein;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  146).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  5721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  147).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follotvs: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5984.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2275 
and  2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  certain  lands 
granted  to  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affalrii 
By  Mr.  BARING:  || 

H.R.  5985.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public 
lands  in  Washoe  County,  Nev.,  to  Mrs.  Ralph 
Haukland;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By.  Mr.  BOLAND:  M 

H.R.  5986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5987.  A      bill      to      incorporate      the 
American  Academy  of  Actuaries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.        I 
By  Mr.  BONNER:  | 

H.R.  5988.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
shall  hereafter  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
5  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5989.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27. 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1&20,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  883):  to  the  Coihrnittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr.  BONNER   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5990.  A  bill  to  grant  increased  bene- 
fits to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  iinder 
the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8. 
1937,  aud  to  extend  cash  relief  benefits  to 
widows  of  recipients:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  5991.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  certain  future  highway  n^eds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.        j 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI:    | 

H.R.5992.  A  bill  to  amdud  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  taxes  on  Jewelry,  furp»  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  luggage  and  handbags,  to  reduce 
and  eventually  repeal  the  niianufacturers  ex- 
cise taxes  on  passenger  automobiles  and  auto- 
motive parts  and  accessories  (with  the  pro- 
ceeds going  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund) ;  to  the  Copomlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.DIGGS:  1 1 

H.R.  5993.  A  bill   to  repeal   the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  5994.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
conununlcatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  5995.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States 
to  extend  coverage  under  tihelr  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  to  agricultm-al 
labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  5996.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Maryland:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  5997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  In  the  labeling  ftnd  advertising  of 
certain  drugs  sold  by  prescription  the  "estab- 
lished name"  of  such  drugs  must  appear  each 
time  the  proprietary  name  is  used;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  5998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 


Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  has  attained  age 
65  or  is  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  5999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  in  combating 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke,  and  other 
major  diseases;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants 
under  that  act  to  such  schools  for  the 
awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy  students, 
and  to  extend  expiring  provisions  of  that  act 
for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in  construction 
of  teaching  facilities  for  students  In  such 
schools  and  schools  for  other  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
H.R.  6001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for 
adequate  medical  library  services  and  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H  R.  6002.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  6003.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (When  based  upon  attainment  of  retire- 
ment age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at  age  60 
and  to  women  at  age  55;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee:     - 
H.R.  6004.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  6005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  by  the  addition  of  certain 
provisions  for  Injunctions  against  Conunu- 
nlst  organizations;  grand  jury  investigation 
of  enforcement;  priority  of  trials;  more  severe 
punishment   In  cases  of  violations  by  em- 
ployees on  the  staffs  of  the  White  House, 
Congress,  and  Supreme  Court;  power  to  deny 
bail;  appropriate  supervision  of  convicts  dvir- 
Ing  confinement;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  6006.  A  bill  to  prohibit  trading  in  Irish 
potato  futures  on  commodity  exchanges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlculttu-e. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H.R.  6007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of 
qualified  reserve  oflBcers  of  the  Air  Force  to 
the  reserve  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.6008.  A  bill  to  create  an  Independent 
School  Board  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  6009.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
marine  exploration  and  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  eOlO.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  require  that  mo- 
tion    pictures     photographed    outside    the 
United  States,  and  any  advertisements  there- 
of, shall  set  forth  the  country  of  origin;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 
HH.  6011.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  court  and  ]\ay  functions  in  criminal 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6012.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Adminis- 
trative  Procedvu-e   Act,    to  prohibit  Federal 
agencies    from    issuing    prejudging    public 
statements  on  pending  cases;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  6013.    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  6014.  A   bUl    to   amend   the   act   ap- 
proved   July    14,    1960     (74    Stat.    526),    as 
amended,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
register  of  names  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  certain  motor  vehicle  drivers;  to  the 
Committee  en  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  6015.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  ellglbUlty 
for  pension  of  certain  widows  of  Civil  War 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.  6016.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6017.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in  school, 
to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  re- 
duced basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
Individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72. 
to  Improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust 
funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  Improve  the 
public  assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6018.  A   bin    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to   allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.NELSEN: 
H.R.  6019.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain   production,   to   establish   a   cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultm'e. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  6020.  A  bUl   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  Interest  on  church  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6021.  A   blU   to   am^nd   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  Interest  on  hospital  bonds;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  6022.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  6023.  A    bUl    to  protect    the    voting 
rights  of  U.S.  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.  6024.  A   bin   to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954  to  provide   for   the 
gradual    reduction    and    eventual    elimina- 
tion of  the  tax  on  general  telephone  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND; 
H.R.  6025.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  Incurred  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  GORMAN: 

H.R.  6026.  A  bill  txj  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully 
in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R.  6027.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 

H.R.  6028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facil- 
itate the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  prov- 
ing entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  6029.  A  bill  providing  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  section  2  of  article  XIV  of  the  Con- 
stitution 'of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  6030.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  special 
study  and  national  survey  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  progress  being  made 
toward  providing  public  school  students  with 
an  understanding  of  minority  group  con- 
tributions to  our  national  life;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  6031.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  accelerated  public  works 
projects  undertaken  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  6032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing the  Mann  Creek  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Idaho,  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  project  (act  of  Aug.  16,  1962,  76  Stat. 
388);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

H.J.  Res.  369.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  30  of  each  year  as  "Shut-in's  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.J.  Res.  370.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  ofiBce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ellnols: 

H.  Con.  Res.  347.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  348.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
allow  the  showing  in  the  United  States  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  flim  "John  P. 
Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.  Con.  Res.  349.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  to  the  United  States  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  during  Its  14th 
conference  to  be  held  In  Puerto  Rico;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.  Res.  259.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Hoxise  against  the  persecution  of 
persons  by  Russia  because  of  their  religion; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.  Res.  260.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  transfer 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  261.  Resolution  authorizing  cards 
of  Identification  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

82.  By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah:  Memorial  of 
the  1965  regular  session  of  the  36th  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Utah,  Gov.  Calvin  L. 
Rampton.  concurring,  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  favorably  to  con- 
sider the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  central 
Utah  project  specifying  that  funds  be  ap- 
propriated so  that  construction  can  begin 
in  fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

83.  By  Mr.  HATHAWAY:  Resolution  passed 
by  the  102d  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine 
recommending  the  full  development  of  the 
electric  power  potential  of  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  and  such  supplemental  development  of 
the  electric  power  potential  of  the  upper  St. 
John  River  as  may  be  recommended  as  eco- 
nomically feasible  by  studies  now  underway 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

84.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  urging 
Immediate  action  to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the 
membership  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  to 
become  American  citizens;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

85.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  questioning  and  protest- 
ing the  announced  closure  of  the  Glasgow 
Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow,  Mont.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  6033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Camola 
Pullcono:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  6034.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  George 
H.  Beard:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  6035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  MaJ.  John  W.  Roy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  6036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefanla 
Anc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  R.  M.  Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  6038.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Marlja  TM  Tomaslc;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  6039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  A. 

Harwell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  6040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsln  Yee 

Chen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 
H.R.  6041.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of  Arun 
Khot;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  6042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estates 
of  certain  former  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  6043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Bottone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  6044.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land  in  Union,  Jackson,  and  Winn  Parishes, 
La.;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL : 
H.R.  6045.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Car- 
men Prado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  6046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
Martlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  6047.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Maria 
Lourdes  Merza  Visaya;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

TrESDAY,  March  9,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Reverend  William  R.  Key,  min- 
ister. Perry  Methodist  Church,  Perry, 
Ga.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old. 
Lord  of  our  farfiung  battleline. 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget!" 

Lest  we  forget  the  Rock  from  whence 
we  were  hewn;  lest  we  forget  men  of 
granite,  with  Bible  in  hand,  who  forged 
the  freedom  we  enjoy;  lest  we  forget  the 
sweat,  the  blood,  and  the  sacrifice  that 
have  bought  and  maintained  this  won- 
derful way  of  life;  lest  we  forget  this 
powerful  Friend,  whose  smile  and  bless- 
ings our  country  has  long  been  the  re- 
cipient of;  lest  we  forget  our  sacred  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  and  to  our  whole  needy  world; 
lest  we  forget  the  example  of  love  and 
compassion  that  the  Man  of  Nazareth 
left  us;  lest  we  forget  in  this  particular 
hour,  when  misunderstanding  is  preva- 
lent and  hate  and  strife  are  evident,  that 
loVe  and  compassion  yet  remain  as  the 
sovereign  remedy  of  the  Almighty  for 
His  children's  differences. 

In  the  name  of  the  Christ  who  taught 
us  to  love  one  another.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  8,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
to  rent  certain  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  certain  office  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  special  regulations  for  the 
period  of  the  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention of  1966,  to  be  held  in  Washington. 
DC;  to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain 
permits  to  the  American  Legion  1966  Con- 
vention Corp.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  occasion  of  such  convention,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  45)  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia : 

H.R.  4338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Stetes  to 
rent  certain  property  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  certain  office  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  special  regulations  for  the 
period  of  the  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention of  1966,  to  be  held  In  Washington, 
DC;  to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain 
permits  to  the  American  Legion  1966  Con- 
vention Corp.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  occasion  of  such  convention,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  OF  DISCUSSION  ON 
LABOR  SHORTAGE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  agreement  reached  yesterday,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  hour  from  11 
o'clock  to  12  o'clock  would  be  set  aside 
for  a  discussion  of  the  agricultural  labor 
shortage  problem  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1 
and  some  of  his  colleagues.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  allotted  not 
extend  beyond  12:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  RELATING 
TO  CLOTURE— REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Senate  on  January  8  and 


by  direction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  I  submit  ad- 
verse reports  on  Senate  Resolution  6  and 
Senate  Resolution  8. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
ports be  printed,  together  with  minority 
views,  and  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
ports will  be  received  and  the  resolutions 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  reports  will  be  printed, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  6.  Resolution  amending  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  (Rept.  No.  75);  and 

S.  Res.  8.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXn 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  relative 
to  cloture  (Rept.  No.  74). 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Permanent  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  of  the 
Banking  and  Finance  Committee  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  be  E>ermitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 


PASSING  OF  HENRY  FORD,  CONSUL 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  at  this  time  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks about  a  friend  who,  I  have  just 
been  informed,  has  met  his  death  in  an 
accident  in  Germany.  I  refer  to  Henry 
Ford,  Consul  General  of  the  United 
States,  stationed  at  Frankfurt. 

Two  years  ago,  when  President  Ken- 
nedy dispatched  a  number  of  Senators, 
including  myself,  on  a  mission  to  Ger- 
many, the  Middle  East,  India,  and  south- 
east Asia,  Mr.  Ford  was  designated  as 
administrative  officer.  He  was  most 
courteous,  most  attentive,  and  most 
knowledgeable  and  he  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
mission. 

Henry  Ford  was  an  outstanding  public 
servant.    He  was  one  of  the  corps  of  fine 


men  and  women  who  serve  this  Nation  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  This  man  had  spent 
almost  his  entire  adult  life  at  the  call  of 
his  Goverrunent.  For  almost  three  dec- 
ades he  served  in  countless  places  with 
dignity,  with  patience,  with  fortitude, 
with  good  humor,  with  quiet  efficiency, 
and  complete  devotion.  His  name  was, 
perhaps,  little  sung  except  among  his 
friends  and  colleagues.  Yet  the  burdens 
he  bore  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
were  enormous.  At  his  last  post,  in  the 
U.S.  consular  district  for  Frankfurt, 
for  example,  he  had  responsibility  for 
the  safety  and  comportment  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  the  greatest 
concentration  of  American  persormel  in 
any  area  of  the  world.  Wherever  he 
went  and  in  whatever  he  did,  Henry  Ford 
added  to  the  luster  of  the  United  States. 
His  untimely  death  is  a  tragic  loss  to  the 
Nation. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Ford  and  his 
daughter,  a  sense  of  the  deep  grief  which 
Mrs.  Mansfield  and  I  feel  in  the  passing 
of  this  fine  man. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  to  hear  the  announcement  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant  has  just  met 
his  death.  As  I  understand,  he  was  a  res- 
ident of  my  State.  I  join  the  majority 
leader  in  his  expressions  of  condolence 
and  sympathy. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted at  this  time  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGsl,  and  that  my  time,  which  was 
to  have  extended  to  12:15  p.m.,  be  ex- 
tended to  12:25  because  of  the  interrup- 
tions by  the  majority  leader,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  and  now  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware   [Mr.  Boggs]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  recognized.,  > 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield,  in  expressing  deep 
regret  upon  learning  of  the  unfortunate 
automobile  accident  which  took  the  life 
of  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  our  Consul  General 
in  Frankfurt,  Germany.  This  distressing 
news  comes  as  a  great  shock.  Henry 
Ford  was  just  in  the  prime  of  his  life  as 
a  career  man  with  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  have 
known  Mr.  Ford  and  to  have  worked 
with  him,  especially  as  a  member  of  the 
Mansfield  mission  in  1962  to  certain 
critical  areas  of  the  world. 

Henry  Ford  was  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant,  representing  our  country  in 
whatever  capacity  he  held  with  ability 
and  distinction.  He  was  a  good  friend. 
Our  country  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in 
his  untimely  passing. 

Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
kindness  in  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  very  happy  to 
yield  for  that  particular  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  profound  grief  and  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  Consul  General  Henry  H. 
Ford  in  an  automobile  accident  today  in 
Germany. 

Henry  Ford  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States,  starting  with  his  as- 
signment to  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
in  1956.  In  November  of  1956  he  was  ap- 
pointed Consul  General  at  Casablanca 
and  in  September  of  1960  he  was  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Opera- 
tions. 

My  wife  and  I  knew  him  and  liked  and 
admired  him.  He  was  the  kind  of  For- 
eign Service  officer  who  represents  the 
very  best  in  intelligence,  character,  and 
values  of  our  Nation,  and  his  death  is  a 
loss  not  only  to  his  family  and  his  friends 
and  his  loved  ones  but  also,  and  even 
more,  to  his  Nation. 

I  extend  in  behalf  of  my  wife  and  my- 
self all  our  sympathy  to  his  widow. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss rather  briefly  the  new  facts  which 
have  developed  with  reference  to  the  im- 
portation of  agricultural  labor  from  the 
offshore  Caribbean  areas,  from  Canada, 
and  from  Mexico  since  the  last  previous 
discussion  of  this  subject  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
held  hearings  on  this  important  subject, 
so  vital  to  many  agricultural  industries, 
on  January  15  to  16  of  this  year.  Follow- 
ing that  considerable  floor  debate  in  the 
Senate  took  place  on  February  18,  1965, 
which  was  followed  by  further  floor  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  on  February  25.  1965. 
At  the  same  time  there  has  been  con- 
siderable debate  in  the  other  body,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  two  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Florida,  Representa- 
tive Herlong  and  Representative 
GuRNEY,  have  been  very  active  in  the 
House  in  speaking  up  on  the  vital  prob- 
lems concerning  various  of  the  producing 
crops  in  perishable  agriculture  in  my 
State  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities  under 
the  law  by  allowing  us  to  secure  certiflca- 
tion  of  needed  supplemental  laborers 
from  the  offshore  areas.  Not  by  any 
means  all  of  the  labor  in  our  agricultural 
industries,  but  only  about  one-tenth 
thereof  comes  from  outside  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever 
reached  quite  that  figure  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  perform  certain  vital  tasks  in 
our  agricultural  industries,  as  will 
appear  from  the  debate. 


To  show  further  in  the  Record  the  gen- 
eral national  interest  in  this  problem,  I 
desire  to  have  the  Record  show  that  not 
only  have  the  two  Senators  from  Florida 
participated  actively  in  the  debate  with 
reference  to  the  agricultural  labor  prob- 
lem and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  sup- 
plemental laborers  from  foreign  areas, 
but  that  many  other  Senators  also  have 
participated,  stating  their  strong  con- 
viction that  supplemental  labor  is 
needed.  Among  the  Senators  who  have 
participated  are  the  following: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LENDERl,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foresti-y ;  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy];  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott  I ;  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarbgroughI  ;  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI;  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  ; 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass"!  ;  the  senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHEL];  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrtjska],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse ]. 
They  are  but  a  few  of  the  Senators  who 
have  strong  convictions  on  this  subject. 
I  observe  in  the  chair  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  at  this  time  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  who  has 
strong  feelings  on  the  subject.  I  know 
that  because  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  him.  He  participated  actively  in 
some  of  the  hearings. 

Far  from  this  being  a  local  question, 
it  is  also  a  question  of  providing  similar 
assistance  to  many  other  areas  of  our 
country.  But  that  point  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  understood  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  having  the  general  im- 
portance which  it  has.  For  instance,  in 
an  earlier  speech  the  present  speaker 
spoke  of  having  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
give  us  a  letter,  showing  that  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  had  customarily  in 
the  wintertime  depended  upon  the  cer- 
tification of  woodcutters  from  Canada 
to  come  into  their  woods  during  the  win- 
ter, when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
and  the  logs  could  easily  be  gotten  out 
for  the  making  of  pulpwood  for  the  mills 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  At  the  very 
time  of  that  discussion  I  read  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  showing  that 
some  2,200  Canadian  laborers  were  em- 
ployed on  that  very  day  in  cutting  pulp- 
wood  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  New  York. 

Likewise,  there  was  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  that  time  a  telegram  from  a 
Maine  State  senator  who  represented 
Aroostook  County,  a  heavy  potato-pro- 
ducing county,  showing  that  in  time  of 
heavy  production  they  needed  and  used, 
customarily,  from  4,000  to  5,000  Cana- 
dian laborers,  who  were  certified  for  ad- 
mission into  this  country  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  augment  the  local  labor 
force. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of 
the  tremendous  impact  of  this  whole 
question  upon  the  West,  because  the 
record  shows  clearly  that  even  in  the 
past  year  under  the  bracero  program  and 
under    Public    Law    78.    now    expired, 


194,000  Mexicans  were  employed  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  That  number  does 
not  include  other  numbers  of  Mexicans 
who  came  into  this  country  under  the 
so-called  green-card  system,  which  oper- 
ates under  Public  Law  414.  or  the  Gen- 
eral Immigration  Act. 

The  growing  importance  of  this  prob- 
lem has  been  very  clear  in  recent  days. 
I  shall  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  things 
which  clearly  show  that  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  a 
mistaken  one,  that  it  has  resulted  al- 
ready in  a  great  loss,  and  that  even  if 
continued  it  will  result  in  a  much  greater 
loss  to  a  larger  number  of  industries  than 
it  has,  up  to  now,  afflicted,  because  the 
production  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation 
has  not  yet  begun.  This  production 
happened  to  be  concentrated  in  Florida 
at  the  time  this  problem  arose  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  and  also  in  certain  border  areas  of 
California  and  Arizona,  which  tempo- 
rarily could  carry  on  because  of  the 
green-card  workers  who  come  across 
from  Mexico  under  Public  Law  414  every 
morning  and  then  go  back  to  their  homes 
in  Mexico  in  the  evening  to  spend  the 
night  there. 

The  first  field  in  which  the  unwisdom, 
the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  most  clearly  appeared 
is  in  connection  with  the  canecutters  in 
the  Florida  sugarcane  industry.  Our  in- 
dustry does  not  happen  to  be  the  same  as 
the  cane  industry  of  Louisiana,  where  the 
stalks  grow  straight  and  can  be  cut  by 
machine,  hand  workers  doing  nothing 
but  topping  the  stalks,  handling  them, 
piling  them  up,  and  putting  them  on  con- 
veyances. In  the  Florida  production,  the 
stalks  fall  across  one  another  into  great 
green  mounds.  The  stalks  are  there  cut 
one  by  one.  by  hand,  by  machete,  by  field 
workers  who  have  to  lie  prostrate  during 
the  time  they  are  cutting  the  stalks. 

It  has  been  clearly  recognized  for 
many  years,  not  only  by  the  industry,  but 
also  by  Secretaries  of  Labor,  from  time 
to  time,  that  American  laborers  cannot 
and  will  not  do  that  work,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
and  the  Barbados  to  obtain  workers  who 
are  used  to  this  problem  and,  therefore, 
are  glad  to  come,  and  even  want  to  come, 
to  cut  our  cane. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  a  conscientious  man, 
decided  to  experiment  in  this  matter. 
The  complete  collapse  of  the  experiment 
shows  as  clearly  as  anything  could  show 
the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  namely,  be- 
cause there  are  unemployed  people  in 
America,  some  of  them  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  cut  our  cane. 

He  sent  to  the  area  of  Louisiana  which 
was  most  closely  comparable  with  our 
own,  and  likewise,  to  a  lesser  degree,  to 
Alabama,  and  brought  in  74  workers. 
With  them  he  placed  two  advisers  from 
his  own  department,  assigning  them  to 
certain  of  the  cane-producing  groups 
in  Florida  who  were  badly  in  need  of 
additional  labor.  The  experience  was  a 
terrible  one.  I  shall  not  discuss  it  in  de- 
tail. Suffice  to  say  that  by  the  end  of 
10  days  not  a  single  one  of  the  74  work- 
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men  remained.  The  majority  of  them 
never  went  into  the  cane  fields  at  all. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  urged 
by  the  advisers  who  represented  Mr. 
Wirtz  to  go  in  and  stay  there  to  work,  at 
the  end  of  10  days,  not  only  were  none 
of  them  working,  but  two  were  in  the 
hospital  because  they  had  cut  themselves 
with  machetes.  They  remained  there 
some  days  afterward  before  they  got  out 
and  returned  whence  they  had  come. 
The  total  result  of  that  particular  exper- 
iment at  the  end  of  10  days  showed  that 
none  of  the  74  workers  continued  to  work 
in  the  cane ;  it  showed  an  expense  to  the 
cooperative  growers  who  comprise  the 
employers  of  those  workers  of  $2,094.81. 
There  was  a  total  absence  of  any  of  those 
particular  cane  cutters  at  the  end  of 
only  a  few  days. 

Besides,  there  was  the  need  for  caring 
for  two  of  them  durii^g  their  hospital 
experience  and  while  they  recovered  from 
their  wounds.  I  wish  'to  make  it  clear 
that  they  were  not  deliberately  self- 
inflicted  wounds,  but  were  self-inflicted 
merely  because  of  theii'  lack  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  handling  of  the 
machete,  which  is  a  dangerous  weapon 
as  well  as  a  useful  tool,  as  Senators  well 
know. 

As  a  result  of  that  experience,  perhaps 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  having  a  change 
of  heart  with  reference  to  the  canecut- 
ters. I  certainly  hope  so.  He  has  in- 
dicated some  degree  of  softening  in  other 
fields.  I  want  him  to  have  credit  for 
what  he  has  done.  It  looks  like  a  soften- 
ing. I  shall  not  discuss  the  California 
situation  at  this  time,  because  I  observe 
in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  California,  who  is  well  able 
to  discuss  the  problem  in  his  State. 
There  has  been  some  softening  of  the 
Secretary's  attitude  there,  although  I 
think  it  is  only  temporary. 

In  Florida,  the  Secretary,  instead  of 
withdrawing  1,500  citrus  workers  out  of 
3,500  pickers  who  were  there,  who  were 
offshore  men,  on  March  1,  as  previously 
announced,  entered  an  order  allowing 
them  to  stay  and  wcfl'k  an  additional 
week,  until  March  7.  At  the  same  time, 
he  allowed  all  the  citrus  pickers  to  re- 
main for  an  additional  2  weeks  in  the 
State  to  see  how  badly  they  are  needed 
for  the  picking  of  Valencia  oranges,  since 
the  Valencia  pick  has  just  started.  The 
crop  of  Valencia  oranges  is  only  a  part 
of  our  total  production  of  oranges,  but 
this  year  is  estimated  to  be  a  total  of  36 
million  boxes  of  Valencias. 

Likewise,  the  Secretary  has  permitted 
361  of  the  canecutters  from  one  of  the 
organizations  which  finished  its  harvest- 
ing quickly,  ahead  of  time,  to  assist  other 
organizations  that  were  still  in  trouble. 
That,  too,  is  an  indication  of  some 
relaxation  of  the  Secretary's  policy,  and 
we  applaud  it. 

Another  relaxation  of  the  Secretary's 
policy  is  the  fact  that  he  d-d  not  insist 
on  our  send  ng  back  to  the  offshore  areas 
500  workers  who  were  picking  citrus. 
There  workers,  part  of  3,500,  were  there 
on  January  1.  The  Secretary  at  first 
insisted  upon  sending  300  of  them  back 


to  their  homes.    He  recanted  on  that 
decision  and  permitted  them  to  remain. 

There  are  other  experiences  which  in- 
dicate some  softening  of  his  policy.  I 
shall  mention  one  in  California,  for 
which  I  hope  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  California,  will 
forgive  me.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
now  granted  to  600  Japanese  workers  in 
the  camp  there,  having  been  brought  all 
the  way  from  Japan,  permission  to  be 
assigned  to  Ventura  County  to  pick 
lemons  for  a  period  of  3  weeks  only. 

This  indicates  that  the  problem  is  re  • 
duced  but  not  by  any  means  solved  in 
the  great  State  of  California.  Aside 
from  the  matters  that  I  have  mentioned. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is 
some  worsening  of  this  situation  which 
indicates  a  long  hard  row  to  follow  for 
those  of  us  who  are  so  vitally  affected. 
The  Secretary  has  recently  issued  a  con- 
tract which  he  says  he  is  going  to  re- 
quire all  of  the  producers  in  the  coun- 
try who  hope  to  avail  themselves  of 
foreign  labor  to  sign — whether  from 
Canada,  the  Caribbean,  or  Mexico.  This 
contract  concerns  the  employment  of 
their  domestic  workers.  The  Secretary 
says  that  such  a  contract  must  be  exe- 
cuted with  every  domestic  worker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  long,  seven- 
page  contract  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  without  taking  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  contract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Agheement   for   the   Employment   of   U.S. 
Agricultttral  Workers 

This  agreement  made  on  the be- 
tween   ,  hereinafter  called  the  em- 
ployer,  and    .   hereinafter   called   the 

worker. 

Witnesseth : 

ARTICLE  1.  general  PROVISIONS 

During  the  period  from  the day  of 

to  the day  of ,  the  em- 
ployer agrees  to  provide  agricultural  employ- 
ment to  the  worker,  and  the  worker  agrees 
to  perform  the  work  required  of  him  In 
connection  with  such  employment  with 
proper  application,  care,  and  diligence  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

For  purposes  of  this  contract,  a  workday 
consists  of  8  hours  on  any  day  except  Sun- 
day, New  Year's  Day.  July  4.  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  or  Christmas. 

article  n.  preference 
The  employer  agrees  to  give  to  the  work- 
ers hired  under  this  contract  preference  in 
retention  of  Jobs  over  nonimmigrant  aliens. 

article   III.    LODGING 

The  employer  agrees  to  furnish  the  worker 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment 
and  throughout  the  entire  period  of  emoJoy- 
ment.  without  cost  to  the  worker,  sanitary 
facilities  and  hygienic  lodgings  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  602.9(d). 
chapter  V.  title  20  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 

ARTICLE   IV.    INSURANCE   FOR   OCCUPATIONAL    IN- 
JURY OR  DISEASE 

The  employer  agrees  to  provide  at  no  cost 
to  the  worker,  where  such  worker  is  not 
covered  by  workmen's  compensation  under 
State  law.  insurance  covering  injury  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment,  and 
disease  which  is  contracted  in  the  course  of 


employment  and  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  work  in  which  the  worker  is  engaged. 
Such  insurance  must  be  obtained  from  a 
responsible  and  a  properly  licensed  insurance 
company  and  provide  for  the  payment  of: 
( 1 )  All  expenses  for  hospital  medicines,  medi- 
cal and  surgical  attention,  and  other  sim- 
ilar services;  and  (2)  benefits  not  less  than 
those  specified  in  the  following  table  of 
benefits: 

Death. $2,000 

Permanent  and  total  disability 3,000 

Loss  of: 

Both   hands 2,000 

Both  feet 2,  000 

Sight  of  both  eyes 2,  000 

One  hand  and  one  foot 2,  000 

One  hand  and  sight  of  one  eye 2,  000 

One  foot  and  sight  of  one  eye 2,  000 

Total  loss  of  digit 100 

Partial  loss  of  a  digit --  50 

The  employer  further  agrees  to  pay  for  all 
expenses  for  hospital,  medicines,  medical  and 
surgical  attention,  and  other  similar  services 
necessitated  by  personal  Injury  or  disease 
covered  by  this  article.  If  the  worker  is 
physically  unable  to  work  as  a  result  of  per- 
sonal Injury  or  disease  and  is  not  hospital- 
ized, he  shall  receive  subsistence  as  provided 
In  article  IX  for  each  day  that  he  is  unable 
to  perform  work  for  a  maxlnaum  of  6  weeks, 
provided  that,  for  each  day  that  a  claim  for 
subsistence  Is  made  under  this  paragraph, 
the  worker  shall  be  required  to  furnish  the 
employer  a  physician's  certificate  of  his  In- 
ability to  perform  work  on  that  day. 

In  cases  not  covered  by  applicable  State 
law,  the  worker  who  sustains  personal  Injury 
or  disease  shall  notify  the  employer  thereof 
personally  or  through  a  representative,  orally 
or  In  writing,  within  30  days  after  the  per- 
sonal Injury  or  disease  has  manifested  it- 
self. Failure  to  give  such  notice  shall  re- 
lieve the  employer  of  liabUity  for  nonstatu- 
tory benefits  herein  provided.  Such  notice 
shall  not  be  required  in  cases  In  which  the 
employer  has  knowledge  of  such  Injury  or 
disease. 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  and  duty  of 
the  employer  to  notify  his  workers  of  the 
time  limitation  within  which  such  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  employer  as  herein  pro- 
vided, or  as  provided  for  by  applicable  State 
law.  Failure  of  the  employer  to  notify  the 
workers  either  before  or  after  occurrence  of 
such  personal  Injury  or  disease  of  the  need 
for  notice  shall  constitute  a  waiver  of  the 
notice  requirement  under  this  contract,  and 
in  such  case  the  employer  agrees  not  to  raise 
objection  to  lack  of  timely  notice  of  personal 
Injury  or  disease  required  under  applicable 
State  law. 

ARTICLE   V.    PAYMENT  OF  WAGES 

(a)  The  employer,  effective  January  1. 1965, 
through  March  31,  1965,  agrees  to  pay  wages 

to  the  worker  at  not  less  than per 

hour.  Effective  April  1,  1965,  the  employer 
agrees  to  pay  wages  to  the  worker  at  not  less 

than ,  the  applicable  rate  per  hour  in 

accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  (20  CFR  602.10)  as  contained  In 
appendix  B,  attached  hereto.  Where  the 
prevailing  rate  in  the  area  for  the  work  being 
performed  is  higher,  the  higher  rate  shall 
be  paid.  Piece  rates  shall  be  designed  to 
produce  hourly  earnings  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  applicable  hourly  rates  indicated  In 
this  article,  and  In  no  event  shall  the 
worker  be  paid  less  than  such  hourly  rate. 

(b)  The  employer  agrees  to  make  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  accordance  vrtth  prevailing 
practice  in  the  activities  but  iu  no  event  less 
often  than  biweekly. 

(c)  If  a  worker  works  on  Sunday  or  any  of 
the  holidays  specified  In  article  I,  he  shall 
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be  paid  for  such  work  at  not  less  than  the 
prevailing  rate  for  similar  work  performed 
In  the  area  on  such  day  and  in  no  ca^e  less 
than  the  rate  specified  in  part  (a)  of  this 
section. 

AETICLE  Vr.    TOOLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  employer  shall  furnish  the  worker, 
without  cost  to  such  worker,  all  tools,  sup- 
plies, or  equipment  required  to  perform  the 
duties  assigned  to  him  under  this  contract. 

ARTICLE  VII.    DEDUCTIONS 

The  employer  agrees  to  make  no  deductions 
from  the  worker's  wages  except  as  follows: 

(a)  Those  deductions  provided  by  law. 

(b)  Payment  for  advances  against  wages. 

(c)  Payment  for  articles  of  consumption 
produced  by  the  employer  which  the  worker 
has  purchased  voluntarily. 

(d)  Value  of  meals  supplied  by  the  em- 
ployer in  accordance  with  article  XI. 

(e)  Overpayment  of  wages. 

(f)  Any  loss  to  the  employer  due  to  work- 
er's refusal  or  negligent  failure  to  return  any 
property  furnished  to  him  by  the  employer, 
or  due  to  such  worker's  willful  destruction 
of  such  property;  provided  that  in  no  case 
shall  such  loss  exceed  the  reasonable  value 
of  such  property  at  the  time  furnished  to 
such  worker  less  normal  wear  and  tear  and, 
in  the  case  of  property  returned  to  the  em- 
ployer in  damaged  condition,  its  reasonable 
value  at  the  time  furnished  less  normal  wear 
and  tear  and  less  its  reasonable  value  when 
returned  to  the  employer. 

(g)  Deductions  for  transportation  costs  as 
permitted  under  article  VIII. 

The  deductions  under  (b),  (c).  (e),  and 
(f)  in  each  pay  period  shall  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  wages  earned 
In  that  pay  period;  provided  that  the  em- 
ployer may  deduct  not  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  worker's  wages  for  any  period  for 
advances  to  the  worker  upon  the  arrival  at 
the  place  of  employment  for  food  and  neces- 
sary clothing:  provided  further  that  at  the 
termination  of  the  work  contract,  or  If  the 
worker  abandons  his  contract,  the  employer 
may  deduct  from  such  worker's  final  wage 
payment  any  debts  which  may  be  due  the 
employer  under  subparagraph  (b),  (c),  (e). 
and  (f)  of  this  article  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract is  abandoned  or  terminated. 

ARTICLE    VHI.    TRANSPORTATION 

The  employer  agrees  to  pay  the  cost  of 
tran.'iportatlon  from  the  place  of  recruitment 
to  the  place  of  employment  In  those  cases 
where  the  worker  works  for  50  percent  of 
the  contract  period.  The  employer  may,  how- 
ever, deduct  such  costs  from  earnings  until 
the  worker  has  worked  50  percent  of  the 
contract  period.  Upon  completion  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  contract  period  the  worker  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  of  the  amount 
so  deducted.  If  the  worker  completes  his 
contract,  the  employer  will  pay  the  cost  of 
return  transportation  from  the  place  of  em- 
pl03rment  to  the  place  of  recruitment  except 
when  the  worker  Is  not  returning  to  the 
place  of  recruitment  and  has  subsequent 
employment  under  which  return  transporta- 
tion Is  paid  by  his  new  employer.  Transpor- 
tation arrangements  for  nonworklng  mem- 
bers of  family  grouiw  will  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  prevailing  practice. 

The  employer  will  pay  the  cost  of  food, 
lodging,  and  other  necessary  expenses  to  the 
worker  en  route.  All  transportation  will  be 
by  common  carrier  or  other  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  which  comply  with  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  other  ap- 
plicable regulations.  The  employer  agrees 
to  provide  transportation  from  the  worker's 
on-the-job  site  living  quarters  to  the  fields 
and  return  without  cost  to  the  worker. 


ARTICLE  IX.    EMPLOYMENT  GUARANTEE 

The  employer  guarantees  the  worker  the 
opportunity  for  employment  for  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  work  days  (as  defined 
In  art.  I)  of  the  total  period  during  which 
the  work  contract  and  all  extensions  thereof 
are  In  effect,  beginning  with  the  day  after 
the  worker's  arrival  at  the  place  of  employ- 
ment and  ending  on  the  termination  date 
specified  In  this  contract  or  Its  extensions 
If  any. 

If  the  employer  affords  the  worker  during 
such  period  less  employment  than  required 
under  this  provision,  the  worker  shall  be  paid 
the  amount  which  he  would  have  earned  had 
he.  in  fact,  worked  for  the  guaranteed  num- 
ber of  days.  Where  wages  are  paid  on  a  piece 
rate  basis,  the  worker's  average  hourly  earn- 
ings shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  amount  paid  under  this  guar- 
antee. 

In  determining  whether  the  guarantee  of 
employment  has  been  met,  any  hours  which 
the  worker  falls  to  work  during  a  work  day 
when  he  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  by  the  employer,  and  all  hours  of  work 
performed,  shall  be  counted  In  calculating 
the  days  of  employment  required  to  meet  the 
satisfaction  of  this  guarantee. 

In  addition,  subsistence,  defined  as  three 

meals  or per  day,  shall  be  furnished 

to  the  worker  at  no  cost  to  him  whenever 
he  is  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  work 
64  hours  or  more  In  each  2-week  period. 
Where  the  employment  offered  in  any  such 
2-week  period  is  less  than  64  hours,  the 
employer  shall  furnish  the  worker  1  day's 
subsistence  for  each  8  hours  or  fraction 
thereof  that  the  employment  offered  is  less 
than  64  hours.  No  more  than  8  hours  per 
day  shall  be  counted  in  computing  the  num- 
ber of  hours  necessary  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  subsistence  guarantee. 

In  computing  the  amount  of  money  due 
a  worker  to  satisfy  the  three-fourths  guar- 
antee, the  employer  may  deduct  the  amount 
of  money  paid  to  the  worker  In  satisfaction 
of  the  subsistence  guarantee. 

ARTICLE     X.    RIGHT    TO     PURCHASE     AT     PLACE    OF 
CHOICE 

The  worker  shall  be  free  to  purchase  ar- 
ticles for  his  personal  use  In  place  of  his 
own  choice,  and  shall  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity once  each  week,  to  go  to  locations  where 
he  can  make  such  purchases.  Where  the 
location  of  employment  is  not  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  town  offering  the  desired 
articles,  and  public  transportation  Is  not 
available,  the  employer  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  transportation. 

ARTICLE  XI.    MEALS 

When  the  employer  furnishes  meals  to  the 
worker,  they  shall  be  furnished  at  cost,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  charge  to  the  worker 
exceed for  three  meals. 

ARTICLE  XII.    DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 

The  employer  shall  not  practice  social  or 
economic  discrimination  in  conditions  of 
employment  against  any   worker. 

ARTICLE     XIII.    MAINTENANCE     OF     RECORDS     AND 
STATEMENT     OF    WORK     AND     EARNINGS 

Each  employer  shall  keep  accurate  and 
adequate  records  in  regard  to  the  earnings 
and  hours  of  employment  of  each  worker  In 
his  employ.  Such  records  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  information  show- 
ing the  number  of  hours  worked  each  day, 
the  rate  of  pay,  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed each  day  when  piecework  Is  per- 
formed, and  the  periods  for  which  the  work- 
er Is  entitled  to  receive  subsistence,  and  such 
additional  information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  demonstrate  compliance  with  this  con- 
tract.   The  employer  shall  make  the  place  of 


employment  and  his  records  as  required 
above  available  at  any  reasonable  time  for 
inspection  by  the  worker  or  his  representa- 
tive. The  employer  shall  furnish  the  worker 
a  statement  containing  the  above-listed  In- 
formation for  each  pay  period  at  the  time  of 
wage  payment. 

ARTICLE    XIV.    PROTECTION    FROM    IMMORAL    AND 
ILLEGAL  INFLUENCES 

The  employer  agrees  to  take  all  responsible 
steps  to  keep  professional  gamblers,  vendors 
of  Intoxicating  liquors,  and  persons  engaged 
In  Immoral  and  Illegal  activities  away  from 
the  place  of  employment. 

Witness 

Worker's  signature 

Worker's  contract  number '_[ 

Worker's  permanent  address ] 

Place  of  recruitment ."_ 

Area  of  employment 

Applicable  activities  and  wage  rates 


Witness 

Employer 

(By  signature). 
Official  title  .-. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  briefly  to  the  fact  that  this  con- 
tract resembles  an  insurance  contract  in 
its  length.  In  fact,  it  has  some  insurance 
features  in  it.  The  contract  involves  two 
rights  that  the  Secretary  has  never  been 
given  by  Congress,  and  which  the  Con- 
gress has  never  yielded  to  anyone.  These 
are  the  right  to  fix  wages,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  fixed  differently  for  different 
areas,  and  to  fix  time  and  hours  of  em- 
ployment indirectly  by  requiring  that 
three-fourths  of  the  time  of  the  working 
days  during  which  any  employee  is  pres- 
ent on  the  premises  of  that  particular 
employer  shall  be  paid  for  regardless  of 
what  happens.  The  Secretary  is  thereby 
taking  possession  of  the  hour  field. 

The  Presiding  Officer  well  knows  that 
Congress  has  frequently,  repeatedly,  and 
always  refused  to  yield  any  jurisdiction 
over  agricultural  workers  in  the  field  of 
wage  and  hour  control. 

The  matter  has  come  to  a  vote  re- 
peatedly in  Congress,  and  always  by  a 
large  vote  and  by  a  clear  expression,  Con- 
gress, on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol,  has 
ruled,  as  is  so  manifestly  correct,  that 
conditions  in  agricultural  employment, 
dependent  as  they  are  on  the  weather 
and  upon  the  ripening  of  crops,  are  such 
that  harvesting  work  must  be  carried  on 
regardless  of  any  hours  provision.  It  is 
not  comparable  to  employment  in  ordi- 
nary manufacturing  industry.  It  cannot 
be  placed  upon  such  a  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  wage  and  hour  as- 
pect, the  Secretary  sees  fit  to  impose  this 
requirement  of  executing  a  seven-page 
contract  upon  every  grower,  small  and 
large,  who  may  need  or  eventually  wants 
to  have  some  supplemental  labor  im- 
ported from  foreign  sources  before  he  is 
even  entitled  to  ask  for  such  labor.  I 
think  it  is  a  terrible  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  producers. 

I  notice  that  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
labor  organizations  say  that  this  problem 
affects  only  the  big  corporate  growers. 
Mr.  President,  that  does  not  happen  to 
be  true.  This  problem  affects  the  small 
growers.     And  in  the  case  of  the  co- 
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operative  cane-growing  cooperative  in 
Florida,  which  has  been  most  adversely 
affected,  it  happens  to  affect  the  rights 
of  55  small  canegrowers.  None  of  them 
are  regarded  as  large  producers. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  should 
like  to  say  about  the  proposed  contract. 
However,  at  the  moment  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  plot  is  thickening,  and 
that,  with  the  thickening,  we  should  be 
advised  that  we  must  be  more  and  more 
alert;  and  as  the  problem  goes  into  Cali- 
fornia and  many  of  the  other  States,  as  it 
reaches  New  England  next  fall,  and  Ohio, 
in  their  tomato  industry,  and  Michigan, 
in  their  pickle  industry,  we  must  be  ac- 
tive and  aggressive  or  this  great  wrong 
will  always  cause  this  country  trouble, 
both  in  terms  of  loss  inflicted  on  the  pro- 
ducers and  loss  occasioned  by  our  coun- 
try in  terms  of  production  moved  to  for- 
eign acres.  Producers  are  leaving  our 
country  and  going  to  Mexico.  The  proc- 
essors are  doing  the  same  thing. 

I  shall  refer  quickly  to  some  of  the 
latest  developments. 

One  is  in  the  cine  industry.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Pawley,  formerly  an  Ambassador 
at  Large  for  two  administrations,  one 
Democratic  and  one  Republican,  a  very 
distinguished  citizen,  salvaged  a  new  en- 
terprise, called  the  Talisman  Sugar 
Corp.,  in  Florida.  Mr.  Pawley  disagreed 
with  me.  He  thought  that  he  could  get 
his  workers  in  this  country,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  unemployed  pool  In 
Miami. 

Mr.  Pawley  has  given  me  a  letter,  after 
calling  to  tell  me  that  I  was  right  and  he 
was  wrong. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Pawley,  dated  March  4,  1965,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  • 

MIAMI,  Fla., 
March  4.  1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Spessard:  This  wUl  refer  to  conversa- 
tion today  with  your  assistant.  Mr.  Christie, 
regarding  the  off-shore  farm  labor  prob- 
lem. 

When  we  took  Talisman  Sugar  Corp.  out 
of  receivership  in  order  to  prevent  a  sugar 
venture  from  going  Into  bankruptcy,  I  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  possibility  of 
using  local  American  and  Cuban  labor,  which 
I  thought  was  abundant  In  this  area. 

When  I  was  told  by  other  sugar  people 
that  I  would  probably  have  to  employ  off- 
shore labor.  I  replied  that  I  was  convinced 
this  was  not  true  and  that  I  was  sure  that 
I  could  get  the  necessary  men  locally  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

I  therefore  chartered  60-passenger  alr-con- 
dltloned  buses  and  arranged  to  have  them 
park  early  In  the  morning  at  the  Orange  Bowl 
parking  lot  (where  parking  is  available  free 
during  the  day)  and  we  advertised  exten- 
sively for  labor  for  the  harvesting  of  our 
sugarcane  crop.  Not  knowing  how  many 
would  show  up  in  one  day,  I  provided  enough 
transportation  for  230  or  240  men. 

My  brother  and  I  went  to  the  parking  lot 
on  the  first  morning  to  Interview  the  people 
showing  up  for  work.  In  our  advertising  we 
had  offered  a  minimum  of  $11.50  per  day, 
with  the  possibility  of  making  up  to  $15  or 
more  per  day. 


Only  nine  people  showed  up  on  the  first 
morning,  and  when  the  job  was  explained 
to  them,  only  one  accepted  employment,  and 
we  sent  a  GO-passenger  bus  out  to  the  mill 
with  the  one  passenger.  This  man  worked 
one  day  and  did  not  return. 

We  continued  to  advertise  and  continued 
to  keep  the  buses  in  the  lot  each  morning 
for  several  days,  but  not  one  single  prospec- 
tive employee  showed  up  for  employment. 
After  this,  we  discontinued  the  effort  and 
then  hurriedly  tried  to  obtain  Jamaican  la- 
borers. 

We  being  the  last  ones  to  apply  (as  we 
were  so  confident  that  American  and  Cuban 
labor  was  available),  we  had  a  very  difficult 
time  securing  labor  from  Jamaica  at  that  lat« 
date. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  advocates 
of  employing  labor  within  the  United  States 
whenever  and  wherever  It  Is  available,  but 
I  am  completely  convinced  now  that  in  this 
industry,  as  well  as  in  the  farm  industry  gen- 
erally, there  is  no  labor  available  and  the  few 
that  sometimes  show  up  only  last  a  few  days. 

I  thought  it  Important  that  you  know  of 
this  experience,  as  It  would  be  extremely  un- 
fortunate If  the  tremendous  Investments 
that  have  been  made  In  the  agricultural  busi- 
ness In  Florida  should  suffer  Irreparable  dam- 
age by  the  Inability  to  secxire  the  needed 
labor. 

With   warm  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  D.  Pawley. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Pawley  ad- 
vertised in  the  newspapers  in  Miami,  as 
he  told  me  over  the  telephone.  He  ad- 
vertised in  the  streetcars.  He  furnished 
buses  to  cai-ry  the  laborers  from  an  as- 
sembly point  in  Miami  to  their  place  of 
employment,  which  is  the  southernmost 
place  of  employment  in  our  sugarcane 
industry. 

Mr.  Pawley  states  in  his  letter  that 
only  9,  instead  of  the  240  or  250  that 
he  was  trying  to  obtain,  showed  up  the 
first  morning.  Only  one  of  the  nine 
would  make  the  trip.  He  continued  to 
OE>erate  the  bus  and  continued  the  ad- 
vertising for  a  week.  He  never  obtained 
more  than  one  worker  for  that  first  day. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Pawley  relates  facts 
to  show  how  very  unsuccessful  the  pro- 
posal is  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
sought  to  carry  out  with  reference  to 
Louisiana  and  Alabama  canecutters. 
This  again  demonstrated  itself  as  being 
a  complete  fallacy  in  connection  with 
our  own  pool  of  unemployed  in  the  Mi- 
ami area.  In  that  county,  there  are 
something  like  1.1  million  people.  There 
is  always  a  sizable  number  of  imem- 
ployed  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  placed  in 
the  Record  the  additional  experience 
that  Mr.  Wedgeworth  had  with  regard 
to  canecutters  under  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Wirtz.  I  want  to  present  some  other 
matters  for  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  very  able  editorial  which  was 
published  in  the  Florida  Times  Union, 
under  date  of  February  24,  1964,  entitled 
"Preventable  Disasters  Can't  Be  Justi- 
fied," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  Times  Union  is  published  in  Jack- 
sonville. Jacksonville  is  remote  from 
the  area  which  is  directly  affected  by  this 
problem.    Yet,   even   in   that   area  the 


problem  has  so  appealed  to  the  con- 
science of  editorialists  that  they  have 
written  and  published  this  very  strong 
editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Preventable  Disasters   Can't   Be  Justifieo 

Appeals  by  Florldlans  in  Congress,  State 
business  leaders,  and_spokesmen  for  produc- 
ers are  now  reachlng'a  peak  In  Washington 
for  modification  of  administration  labor  pol- 
icies which  are  costing  Florida  citrus  and 
winter  vegetable  growers  tremendous  svuns 
In  unnecessary  losses. 

The  controversy  over  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlllard  Wlrtz'  ukase  banning  alien  harvest 
laborers  dramatizes  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quences when  bureaucratic  regulations 
with  the  force  of  law  and  based  on  fine-spun 
social  theory  clash  with   reality. 

New  and  more  stringent  regulations  on  the 
use  of  alien  harvest  workers  which  Florida 
producers  have  been  unable  to  meet  have 
resulted  In  a  serious  labor  shortage  and 
heavy  harvest  losses. 

In  theory,  the  Secretary's  ban  on  Immi- 
grant labor  was  Intended  to  help  domestic 
unemployment,  but  In  practice  It  has  re- 
sulted only  In  the  waste  of  substantial  sums 
by  growers  In  paying  the  transportation 
costs  of  inexperienced  unemployed  U.S. 
workers  who  cannot  do  the  work  and  quit 
before  they  earn  enough  to  repay  their  fare. 

In  some  areas  of  the  citrus  belt, 
losses  from  fruit  ripening,  falling  to 
the  ground  and  spoiling  for  lack  of  pack- 
ers have  been  compared  to  the  disas- 
trous damage  from  freezing  weather  2  years 
ago. 

When,  In  spite  of  the  producers'  best  ef- 
forts, they  have  been  unable  to  recruit  suf- 
ficient domestic  labor  to  do  the  job.  com- 
monsense  would  seem  to  dictate  that  ada- 
mant bureaucracy  would  yield  to  pleas  for 
sufficient  experienced  offshore  workers  to 
prevent  unnecessary  loss. 

Agricultural  production  Is  under  a  heavy 
enough  burden  In  dealing  with  the  vagaries 
of  Nature  which  at  any  time  may  bring  dis- 
aster. It  Is  unreasonable  to  add  to  that 
burden  a  preventable.  Government-made 
disaster. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  editorial  shows 
that  they  regard  the  disaster  which  Mr. 
Wirtz  has  brought  upon  Florida  agri- 
culture as  comparable  to  the  disasters 
which  hurricanes  and  freezes  bring  to 
us  periodically. 

I  wish  to  offer  for  the  record  another 
editorial.  It  is  from  the  Miami  Herald, 
a  newspaper  published  near  the  area 
where  this  problem  is  such  a  difficult 
one.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  25.  1965] 
A  Squeeze  on  Our  Citrus  CrijP 

A  nation  that  drinks  orange  juice  for 
breakfast  each  morning  must  share  Florida's 
concern  about  the  controversy  over  offshore 
labor. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Since 
1945  the  citrus  industry,  which  has  grown 
tremendously  since  then,  has  been  bringing 
In  trained  workers  to  help  harvest  the  crops. 
They  are  efficient  and  the  system  has  worked 
well  for  everybody. 

This  year  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
has  canceled  work  permits  and  told  some 
13,800  workers  now  in  this  country  to  go 
back  home  by  April  15. 
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In  their  place  the  Labor  Department  Is 
trying  to  recruit  American  workers  on  the 
unemployed  rolls. 

It  would  make  sense  to  give  Jobless  Ameri- 
cans priority.  But  it  hasn't  worked  out. 
Jobless  recruits  sent  to  Florida — at  the  em- 
ployer's expense — aren't  properly  trained  and 
don't  do  the  Job.  Many  vanish  after  a  few 
days. 

Growers  estimated  a  $6  million  loss  in 
spoiled  fruit  during  January.  They  say  that 
unless  orange  pickers  from  the  British  West 
Indies  are  not  available,  the  upcoming  har- 
vest of  Valencia  oranges  may  be  cut  dis- 
astrously. 

A  resulting  price  rise  would  affect  the  food 
budgets  of  millions  of  American  families. 

Despite  protests  by  Florida  Representatives 
A.  Sydney  Herlong  and  Edward  J.  Gttrney, 
the  Labor  Department  sticks  to  its  decision 
and  the  industry  which  gives  Florida's  econ- 
omy a  quarter-billion-dollar  annual  infusion 
is  in  trouble. 

Using  an  important  Industry  to  help  solve 
a  problem  in  social  welfare  is  not  sound 
theory  in  business  or  in  sociology.  Secretary 
Wirtz'  adamant  stand  will  not  create  more 
Jobs  for  Americans,  as  he  intends,  because 
there  are  not  enough  trained  or  willing  to 
take  them. 

Senator  Spessard  Holland  says  he  will  take 
the  problem  to  the  White  House  if  the  Labor 
Department  doesn't  relent.  This  shouldn't 
be  necessary.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a 
Cabinet  member  persists  in  dealing  Florida 
citrus  a  worse  blow  than  a  blizzard. 

Mr.  HOLLANpr--34r.  President,  that 
editorial  also  uses  words  which  indicate 
that  this  development  is  regarded  as  a 
disaster  comparable  to  a  disaster  pro- 
duced by  nature.   . 

I  read  from  the  Florida  Times-Union 
editorial: 

Agricultural  production  is  under  a  heavy 
enough  burden  In  dealing  with  the  vagarie8 
of  nature  which  at  any  time  may  bring  dis- 
aster. It  is  unreasonable  to  add  to  that 
burden  a  preventable,  government-made  dis- 
aster. 

So  says  that  newspaper,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  our  State. 

The  Miami  Herald  editorial,  published 
by  the  largest  paper  in  Florida,  ends  with 
a  significant  sentence;  after  stating  that 
the  Florida  Senators  were  expecting  to 
take  this  matter  to  the  White  House,  the 
editorial  ends  with  these  words: 

This  shouldn't  be  necessary.  It  would  be 
strange  Indeed  If  a  Cabinet  member  persists 
in  dealing  Florida  citrus  a  worse  blow  than  a 
blizzard. 

Mr.  President,  our  people  are  becoming 
very  much  aroused  by  this  situation,  and 
I  want  that  fact  to  be  clear  from  my 
presentation  today. 

There  are  other  important  statements 
in  regard  to  this  matter — for  example, 
one  appearing  in  the  very  authoritative 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Friday, 
March  5.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar.  5, 

1965] 

California  Plea  for  Braceros 

(By  Harlan  Trott) 

San  Francisco. — The  cry  "bring  back  the 

braceros"  is  drowning  out  the  other  voices 


of  spring  In  California.  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown  Is  making  himself  heard  above  the 
rest. 

He  says  he  is  wondering  if  Congress  acted 
too  abruptly  in  halting  the  seasonal  entry  of 
Mexican  nationals  (braceros)  to  work  on 
California  farms. 

Repeal  of  Public  Law  78  was  meant  to 
afford  farm  Jobs  for  domestic  workers.  Some 
labor  imions  were  for  it,  but  not  the  Team- 
sters Union.  So  were  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference. 
So  was  Governor  Brown. 

The  unions  mainly  felt  enough  domestic 
workers  could  be  found — If  farmers  paid 
wages  on  a  par  with  other  industries. 

Growers  in  this  farm  State  say  they  are 
ready  any  time  to  match  farm  wage  rates 
In  other  States.  But  they  insist  they  can't 
pay  more  than  competing  farm  areas  offer. 

In  the  60  days  since  the  bars  went  up 
against  the  braceros,  California's  $3  billion 
farm  economy  has  been  rocked  by  disputes. 
The  growers  insist  they  are  facing  serious 
trouble.  The  California  Labor  Federation 
replies  the  farmers  are  crying  "Wolf." 

TOMATOES  CtJT  BACK 

A  cannery  near  Modesto,  Calif.,  announced 
It  was  shutting  down  its  tomato  lines  due  to 
the  uncertain  picture.  Last  year  the  plant 
processed  40,000  tons  of  tomatoes.  The  State 
AFL-CIO  termed  the  announcement  "poppy- 
cock." Thomas  J.  Pitts,  State  labor  leader 
asserts  the  growers  are  trying  to  "sabotage" 
the  Government's  policy  favoring  farm  Jobs 
for  domestic  workers. 

Observers  are  wondering  if  the  Modesto 
tomato  cannery's  dropout  is  a  portent  of 
things  to  come  in  general.  Since  1961,  they 
point  out,  a  half-dozen  giant  food  processors 
like  Campbell  and  Heinz  have  set  up  plants 
in  Mexico. 

At  any  rate,  Governor  Brown  has  swung 
over  to  the  farmers.  He  has  asked  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  to  consider 
importing  braceros  "in  substantial  num- 
bers and  in  the  very  near  futiure"  to  head 
off  possible  crop  loss  in  the  State's  leading 
Industry. 

Secretary  Wirtz  is  believed  to  have  been 
feeling  his  way  through  the  last  2  months. 
He  wants  to  be  sure  that  backers  of  the 
bracero  ban  can  rustle  up  the  domestic  labor 
supply  they  contend  is  on  hand.  But  can 
he  risk  testing  the  home  labor  market  much 
longer? 

BANK-LOAN    TIME 

This  Is  the  time  of  year  when  banks  nor- 
mally make  loans  to  launch  the  growers' 
season.  Right  now  the  tomato  industry  Is 
all  at  sea. 

"Tomato  growers  should  be  planting  right 
now,"  says  manager  Bob  Holt,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Tomato  Growers  Association.  "Until 
this  labor  scare  is  Ironed  out,  three -fourths 
of  our  growers  are  left  stranded.  Banks  Just 
aren't  willing  to  lend  our  people  the  funds 
they  need  to  start  planting.  It  would  be 
plain  stupid  to  plant  before  you're  sure  you 
can  harvest." 

This  is  the  fix  that  three-fourths  of  the 
State's  tomato  growers  are  said  to  be  in.  The 
other  one-foiirth  are  those  who  plant,  till, 
and  pick  by  machinery.  Mr.  Holt  cites  this 
machine  segment  as  a  portent  of  a  long- 
range  solution  to  the  farm-labor  crisis.  In 
the  end,  machines  will  plant,  tend,  and  pick 
the  crops. 

The  tomato  growers  are  waiting  on  the 
bankers.  The  bankers  are  said  to  be  waiting 
on  Secretary  Wirtz.  If  he  certifies  growers 
can  import  braceros  when  and  where  they 
are  needed,  the  bankers'  risk  will  be  resolved. 

Mr.  Wirtz  has  promised  there  wUl  be  no 
crop  losses  In  1965  if  he  can  help  It.     The 


growers  say  this  is  a  safe  statement— if  no 
crop  gets  planted. 

Growers  are  not  seeking  reenactment  of 
Public  Law  78.  This  is  the  1951  law  letting 
in  braceros.  Growers  feel  existing  laws  are 
good  enough. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  shows  very  clearly — and  the  ar- 
ticle appears  over  the  signature  of  one 
of  the  best  staff  correspondents  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor— that  the 
mistaken  effort  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  proving  to  be  disastrous  to  the  growers 
of  our  Nation,  and  it  mentions  the  fact 
that  three-fourths  of  the  tomato  growers 
in  the  great  State  of  California  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  getting  banking  credits  for 
the  production  of  their  tomatoes.  I  read 
from  the  article,  as  follows : 

The  tomato  growers  are  waiting  on  the 
bankers.  The  bankers  are  said  to  be  wait- 
ing on  Secretary  Wirtz.  If  he  certifies  grow- 
ers can  Import  braceros  when  and  where  they 
are  needed,  the  bankers'  risk  will  be  re- 
solved— 

.  And  so  forth.  I  think  this  article,  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper  known  all  over 
our  Nation  and  throughout  the  world 
for  its  high  degree  of  conscience,  is  of 
great  importance  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  since  it  shows  the  national  im- 
portance being  attached  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  various  other 
matters  which  I  should  like  to  present, 
but  the  amoimt  of  time  available  does 
not  permit  that  to  be  done.  Further- 
more, I  see  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  two  very  distinguished  Senators 
who  desire  to  make  statements  on 
this  subject.  One  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  subcommittee 
which  handles  all  agricultural  appropri- 
ations. I  see  also  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  California  TMr. 
Murphy]  .  So  I  shall  desist  from  making 
my  own  presentation — not  because  I  do 
not  have  a  great  wealth  of  additional 
material  to  present,  but  because  I  want 
the  national  nature  of  this  emergency 
and  this  threatened  disaster  to  appear 
clearly  in  the  record. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida  whether  he  has 
been  able  to  find  out  why  this  effort  to 
exclude  foreign  labor  has  been  conv;en- 
trated  on  reducing  farm  labor,  rather 
than  on  reducing  the  labor  which  is 
hired  by  big-business  concerns. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  mentioned 
the  situation  in  New  England.  Appar- 
ently there  is  going  to  be  great  difficulty 
In  obtaining  labor  from  Quebec  or  New 
Brunswick  to  work  in  the  potato  fields  at 
harvesttime  or  to  pick  apples  during  the 
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fall  or  to  get  pulp  from  farm  woodlots. 
However,  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
Department  is  putting  the  squeeze  on  the 
big  lumber  companies  that  bring  in  labor 
from  the  north,  although  that  may  be  in 
the  offing. 

Also,  when  in  Mexico  last  month,  the 
Mexican  officials  seemed  rather  incred- 
ulous that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
was  concentrating  on  excluding  farm  la- 
bor, which  they  said  was  well  protected, 
under  supervision  by  both  countries,  arid 
well  paid,  whereas  these  same  persons  in 
the  United  States,  who  generally  are 
great  "do-gooders,"  do  not  show  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  Mexicans  who  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
each  morning,  to  work  for  the  big  textile 
companies  which  had  moved  down  there 
for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  labor, 
so  I  was  told,  for  40  cents  an  hour,  which 
is  very  cheap. 

Why  is  it  that  they  are  concentrating 
on  the  farmers  in  this  country — not  only 
in  this  field,  but  in  other  fields,  as  well? 
I  do  not  know  why  it  Is.  Is  it  because 
they  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
consumers  to  pay  higher  prices  for  their 
food?  Is  it  because  they  think  that  in 
this  way  they  may  help  the  Mexicans  as 
a  whole  better  than  they  could  by  letting 
their  labor  come  in  each  year? 

The  Mexican  officials  assured  me  that 
they  estimated— and  their  estimate  is 
about  the  same  as  our  estimate — that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  bracero  pro- 
gram brought  about  $100  million  a  year 
into  Mexico,  and  brought  Mexico  nearer 
to  a  balance  in  her  trade  with  us,  and 
also  brought  that  employment  and  in- 
come to  people  who  otherwise  would  be 
completely  "out  of  luck,"  because  there 
is  nothing  else  that  they  can  do.  The 
Mexican  officials  felt,  as  I  do,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  cutting  out  this 
program  would  probably  benefit  the 
cotmtry  below  the  Rio  Grande.  Already 
their  exports  of  vegetables  and  fruits  to 
the  United  States  have  been  increasing 
very  rapidly.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
their  exports  of  tomatoes  to  the  United 
States  jumped  to  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion last  year,  from  a  previously  low 
amount.  In  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  so  I 
was  told  by  the  authorities,  they  are  put- 
ting 200,000  acres  under  irrigation, 
beginning  this  year;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  those  200  000  acres  will  be  planted 
to  tomatoes,  and  the  rest  will  be  planted 
to  rice  and  cane. 

So  I  do  not  understand  the  philosophy 
of  those  who  attack  the  program  which 
apparently  is  working  best,  and  which 
benefits  American  producers  and  con- 
sumers most,  but  are  completely  ignoring 
what  they  used  to  call,  years  ago,  "sweat- 
shop labor"  in  the  Northeast.  Of  course, 
that  has  gradually  moved  and  moved 
and  moved,  until  now  it  has  reached  the 
border,  where  they  get  their  labor  very 
cheaply. 

I  cannot  understand  the  thinking, 
either,  of  those  who  constantly  are  say- 
ing that  we  must  help  the  poor  people 
of  other  countries,  and  then  advocate  a 
procedure  which  will  make  the  poor 
people  of  other  coimtries — in  this  case. 


Mexico — poorer  than  ever.  I  think  those 
who  say  that  everyone  will  be  rich, 
happy,  and  well  fed  if  we  do  away  with 
the  bracero  program  and  other  programs 
calling  for  the  use  of  foreign  labor  are 
sincere,  but  I  do  not  think  they  always 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

In  this  case,  we  see  exemplified  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  "He  does  the  most  to 
bring  about  that  which  he  fears  the 
most." 

I  do  not  know  how  much  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  bracero  program  will  inter- 
fere with  labor  in  the  processing 
plants  of  the  United  States.  I  do  know 
that  the  Mexicans  are  planning  to  build 
their  own  processing  plants,  which  shows 
good  judgment  on  their  part. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  knows,  of  course, 
that  none  of  the  labor  brought  in  from 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  areas — pos- 
sibly not  from  the  Canadian  area  also — is 
used  in  processing,  but  only  in  field 
work. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
However,  reduction  of  production,  or  the 
higher  costs  of  production,  carmot  help 
affecting  the  large  numbers  now  working 
in  processing  plants.  One  point  over- 
looked is  that  there  are  actually  more 
people  employed  in  transporting,  han- 
dling and  processing  farm  commodities 
than  there  are  working  on  farms  today. 

I  suppose  there  should  be  more  re- 
training centers  scattered  around  the 
country.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
workers  would  be  retrained  for,  at  this 
time.  Possibly  some  will  have  to  go 
to  Africa  or  other  parts  of  the  world  in 
order  to  find  employment.  In  other 
words,  they  are  doing  the  most  to  bring 
about  that  which  they  fear  the  most. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  received  a  large 
number  of  telegrams  from  certain  parts 
of  the  citrus  industry  in  Florida,  sent  by 
packinghouse  workers  and  workers  in 
processing  plants,  complaining  along 
the  line  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
just  discussed,  that  if  the  crops  could 
not  be  picked,  their  own  work  would  be 
destroyed  and  their  ability  to  earn  the 
income  on  which  they  live  would  be  taken 
away  from  them.  I  turned  over  64  of 
such  telegrams  indirectly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  last  Friday. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  suppose  the  workers 
will  get  retraining  programs.  I  sup- 
pose they  will  be  also  getting  Federal  re- 
lief while  they  are  being  retrained  and 
sent  out  to  work.  But,  if  we  look  ahead 
a  few  years,  it  makes  us  wonder  what 
they  are  going  to  do  in  the  long  run, 
whether  they  will  become  permanent  re- 
trainees  or  permanent  reliefers,  or  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution,  and  wish  him  to 
know  that  already  there  has  been  placed 
in  the  Record  a  clear  showing  of  the  em- 
ployment of  both  classes  of  Canadian 
labor  in  New  England  and.  in  part,  in  his 
own  State,  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  mentioned.  The  Record  shows, 
by  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
which  I  placed  In  the  Record  a  few  days 


ago,  that  at  that  very  time  between  2.200 
and  2,500  woodcutters  were  working  cut- 
ting pulpwood  from  the  rugged  hills  of 
New  England;  some  in  Vermont,  in 
Maine,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  even 
some  in  northern  New  York.  The  letter 
from  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  showed 
that  those  workers  had  been  certified 
to  do  that  particular  kind  of  work  for 
the  pulpmills.  Consequently,  I  do  not 
criticize  that  action,  because  I  know  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  get  woodcutters  from 
across  the  border,  who  reside  in  villages 
which  can  be  seen  from  the  area  where 
they  will  be  employed  in  cutting  and  are 
trained  in  the  work  which  they  are  well 
qualified  to  do.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  been  wise  to  certify  them  over. 

However,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  the  Secretary  persists  in  his  pres- 
ent policy,  it  will  mean  the  same  thing 
in  that  industry  that  it  has  already 
meant  in  the  date  industry  of  California, 
and  the  citrus  picking,  the  canecutting 
and  the  avocado  picking  industries  in 
my  State  of  Florida,  because  we  carmot 
find  people  everywhere  who  are  willing 
to  get  up  on  high  ladders  in  fniit  trees, 
or  who  know  how  to  do  that  kind  of 
work,  or  who  can  cut  cane  with  a  ma- 
chete down  on  all  fours  in  the  muck  and 
mud,  after  the  tops  of  the  cane  have 
been  burned  off. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  An  official  from  the 
State  of  Maine  was  in  my  office  this 
morning.  He  did  not  come  in  to  discuss 
this  particular  matter,  but  I  asked  him 
how  many  people  would  be  affected  in 
Maine.  He  told  me  that  he  thought  about 
5,000  persons  would  be  affected. 

I  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
order  has  not  been  applied  to  the  wood- 
cutters of  the  big  lumber  companies.  We 
all  know  that  there  are  a  half-dozen  big 
lumber  companies  which  largely  control 
the  lumber  business.  It  has  not  been 
applied  to  them  yet,  but  I  believe  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  implied  they 
would  be  next.  They  are  a  little  too  big 
for  the  administration  to  take  on  at  this 
time.  If  they  can  get  the  farmers  first 
and  knock  them  off  one  by  one,  they  may 
find  it  to  be  a  propitious  time  to  take  on 
the  big  limiber  companies,  or  even  to  go 
after  the  textile  people,  although,  really, 
the  latter  are  doing  rather  well  up  to  now. 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  northern  tex- 
tile Industry  or  the  textile  industry  in 
the  Midsouth  would  appreciate  what  is 
going  on  on  the  Mexican  border,  but  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  neither  labor  nor  the 
"do-gooders,"  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  have  shown  any  particular  inter- 
est in  that  situation  up  to  this  time. 
They  are  concentrating  on  the  visible 
workers  in  the  fields  and  in  the  orchards. 
The  other  workers,  who  are  out  of  sight 
to  them,  get  40  cents  an  hour  to  take 
home. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  agreeable. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  am  agreeable. 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  First  of  all.  let  me 
thank  my  colleagues  for  the  interest  they 
have  shown  in  this  matter. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  continually 
hear  this  program  spoken  of  as  the  bra- 
cero  program.  "Bracero"  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  Mexican  worker.  He  is  a 
man  who  works  with  his  arms.  This 
program  is  not  truly  a  bracero  program. 
This  program  affects  not  only  Florida, 
California,  and  Vermont,  but  26  States. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  conscious  of  this  fact, 
but  if  he  is  not.  he  will  be  by  the  end  of 
this  week,  because  this  week  I  am  going 
to  compile  all  the  information  in  the  26 
States.  It  happens  to  be  critical  in  my 
State  of  California.  I  have  talked  about 
it  for  7  months,  because  agriculture  is 
by  far  our  largest  industry,  and  we  are 
likely  to  lose  30  percent  of  the  industry 
merely  because  one  man,  who  has  had 
no  background  in  agriculture,  has  taken 
an  adamant  position.  Regardless  of  the 
facts,  regardless  of  the  information,  re- 
gardless of  the  editorials  printed  in 
newspapers,  regardless  of  the  persuasion 
from  all  sides,  he  has  taken  an  adamant 
position  and.  up  until  last  Friday,  had 
refused  to  move. 

I  congratulate  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
because  on  Friday,  February  26,  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Employment  cer- 
tified the  need  for  1,000  farmworkers. 
This  was  in  complete  compliance  with 
the  criteria  laid  down  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  State  Department  cer- 
tified the  need  for  1,000  workers.  After 
some  apparent  soul  searching,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  announced  that  he  would 
allow  600  to  work  for  a  period  of  3  weeks. 

I  am  sure  that  the  California  authori- 
ties— as  I  do — will  wonder  how  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  receive  better  informa- 
tion as  to  the  need  than  the  people  in 
the  State  of  California. 

While  we  must  realize  that  the  num- 
ber of  workers  involved  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  the  peak  labor  which 
will  be  coming  up  in  May,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  we  must  congratulate  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Mr.  Wirtz,  even  for  this 
slight  movement. 

I  point  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  information  regarding  this  relaxa- 
tion was  released  at  midnight  on  a  Sun- 
day, in  San  Francisco.  It  would  seem 
that  the  embarrassment  of  relaxation 
was  attempted  to  be  hidden  from  the 
press,  particularly  the  eastern  press,  be- 
cause by  that  time  the  eastern  press — 
and  this  will  be  particularly  of  interest 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont — had  no  access 
to  it,  because  their  newspapers  had  al- 
ready gone  to  bed.  I  have  watched  this 
situation  carefully.  It  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. It  did  not  start  this  year.  It  is 
a  problem  which  I  have  known  about  for 
10  years.  Its  ramifications  and  back- 
ground are  too  lengthy  to  go  into  at  this 
time. 


I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  been  led  into  an  old  situation  and 
has  had  it  handed  to  him  as  a  new  situ- 
ation. Perhaps  he  is  being  exploited 
in  connection  with  this  particular 
subject. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  California 
farmers  will  be  able  to  work  out  some 
approach  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  so 
that  they  will  have  guarantees  of  having 
foreign  workers  to  help  them,  in  order 
to  get  on  with  the  planting  of  the  tomato 
crop,  which  must  be  in  the  ground  by 
mid-May.  If  it  does  not  go  in  the 
ground,  there  will  be  no  harvest  at  all. 

He  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
80,000  union  members  are  concerned  in 
connection  with  work  in  the  trucking 
industry  and  packinghouses.  They  too 
will  suffer. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  packers, 
shippers,  and  carton  manufacturers 
must  know  now  whether  they  can  plan 
their  businesses  around  the  eventual 
harvesting  of  California's  crops.  The 
tomato  growers  must  decide  now 
whether  or  not  they  can  plant. 

I  received  a  call  this  morning  from  a 
nurseryman  who  grows  tomato  plants  in 
Mecca.  Calif.,  which  is  near  the  Mexi- 
can border.  He  is  Mr.  Howard  Mendoza. 
Mr.  Mendoza  was  calling  to  stress  to  us 
the  fact  that  the  California  tomato  in- 
dustry will  fail  this  year  if  immediate 
assurance  is  not  given  of  the  availability 
of  supplemental  labor. 

He  advises  that  the  canneries  in  Cali- 
fornia need  120,000  to  125,000  acres  of 
tomatoes  this  year,  and  that  they  will 
not  get  half  that  amount  if  no  immedi- 
ate assurance  of  harvest  labor  is  given. 

Mr.  Mendoza  raises  tomato  plants  for 
20,000  acres,  and  he  is  unable  to  obtain 
his  usual  financing  from  the  local  banks. 
Unless  the  banks  are  assured  of  a  har- 
vest, they  will  not  lend  the  money  to 
get  the  crop  started. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  it  costs 
between  $250  and  $350  an  acre  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  planting.  Unless  the 
growers  are  assured  of  getting  the  needed 
labor,  this  planting  will  not  be  made. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  an  editorial 
published  in  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
Sunday,  March  3,  1965.     It  states: 

The  State  administration  has  reversed 
Its  stand  and  also  advocates  the  use  of 
foreign  farm  help. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California  has  been  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  position  for  7  months. 
Finally  he  was  forced  to  reverse  his 
position.  The  entire  administration 
knows  the  need. 

The  economic  threat  to  agriculture  Is  too 
strong  to  stand  on  pride  on  the  matter. 
It  Is  clear  the  need  cannot  be  filled  by 
domestic  labor.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  also  must  reverse  its  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  Mar  3 
19651  '    ■ 

Senator  Was  Correct 

Throughout  his  short  career  as  a  candidate 
and  Senator,  Senator  George  Murphy  has 
strongly  advocated  extension  of  the  bracero 
program  In  the  face  of  strong  opposition 
from  the  State  and  Federal  administrations. 

Events  have  proved  Senator  Murphy  was 
correct  In  his  assessment  of  the  need  for 
Inunlgrant  labor  to  help  with  harvesting  of 
California  crops.  The  State  administration 
has  reversed  its  stand  and  also  advocates  the 
use  of  foreign  farm  help. 

The  economic  threat  to  agriculture  is  too 
strong  to  stand  on  pride  on  the  matter.  It 
is  clear  the  need  cannot  be  filled  by  domestic 
labor.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  also 
must  reverse  its  position  to  follow  the  course 
recommended  by  Senator  Murphy  and  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Kuchel  If  harvest  needs  are  to 
be  met. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  had  the  figures 
for  the  planting  of  citrus  trees  in  one 
area  in  Mexico.  Last  year  2  million 
citrus  trees  were  planted  there.  This  is 
carrying  out  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  have  said.  If  the 
labor  to  harvest  the  crop  cannot  come  to 
California,  the  farmers  will  move  to 
Mexico.  The  result  will  be  that  the  same 
people  whom  we  are  willing  and  happy 
to  pay  $12,  $15.  and  $18  a  day  on  piece- 
work will  be  paid  $1.50  a  day  in  Mexico. 
The  great  Republic  of  Mexico,  our  sister 
republic  to  the  south,  will  lose  its  second 
greatest  source  of  income  in  dollars. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    For  the  time  being. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    For  the  time  being. 

I  have  available  specific  figures  show- 
ing how  the  domestic  recruits  have 
worked  out  in  California's  orchards. 
The  Ventura  County  Citrus  Growers 
Committee  has  kept  careful  records  of 
the  experience  with  domestic  workers.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
the  committee's  report  dated  Febru- 
ary 12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

B.  RETENTION  OF  WORKERS 

Percentage  of  workers  remaining  on  the 
job  has  been  unsatisfactorily  low.  The  rec- 
ord since  mid-December  Is  as  follows: 


Status 

■ 
Number 

Percent 

Working 

2.463 
3.773 

39.6 

Terminated 

6a4 

Total  recruited 

6.236 

100.0 

The  simple  listing  above  indicates  a  record 
better  than  actually  achieved  as  It  includes 
the  large  number  of  men  received  in  the  cur- 
rent week.  The  following  table  shows  the 
very  high  rate  of  early  attrition  and  the  good 
record  achieved  by  those  remaining  2  weeks 
or  longer. 
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Source 


El  Paso 

Do 

Oakland 

Stockton 

El  Paso -- 

Los  Angeles.... 

Do -- 

El  Paso -.- 

Los  .Xngeles — 
fan  Antonio.. . 

liakcrsficld 

San  Antonio... 

Stockton 

Oakland. 

Duarte 

San  Fomundo. 
Los  Aiipeles  — 
San  Antonio.. - 

Compton 

El  Centro 

Brawley 

Los  Angeles... 

El  Paso 

Santa  Monica.. 
Los  Angeles... 

El  Paso 

Coinpton 

San  Antonio... 

Los  Angeles 

Torrance 

El  Centro 

Oakland 

Fresno -. 

San  Fernando. 

Tulare 

Los  .\ngeles.... 

Oakland 

New  Mexico... 
San  .\ntonio.-. 

Sacramento 

Compton 

Oakland 

Los  Angeles... 
Bakersfleld 


Total  number  received  and  i^rcent  remaining 
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Date 
arrived 


Dec.  16,1964 
Dec.  18,1964 
Dec.  28,1964 
Dec.  30,1964 
....do. 


Jan.  4, 1965 
Jan.  5, 1965 
Jan.  6, 1965 
do. 


Jan.  7, 1965 
Jan.  12,1965 
Jan.  13,1965 
do. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan 


14,1965 
18,1965 
19,1965 
20, 1965 
21,1965 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.  22,1965 
Jan.  23,1965 
Jan.  26,1965 
Jan.  27,1965 

do 

Jan.    28,1965 

do 

Jan.  29.1965 
Feb.     1, 1965 

do 

Feb.     2, 1965 

do 

do -. 

Feb.     3, 1965 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.     4, 1965 

do 

do 


Number 


do -. 

Feb.     5, 1965 
do 


30 
32 
76 
79 
48 
62 
73 
38 
23 
40 
12 
33 
33 
57 
3 
30 
97 
50 
61 
12 
7 
105 
26 
20 
105 
30 
42 
80 
70 
26 
16 
38 
65 
35 
38 
57 
37 
66 
50 
68 
39 
24 
34 
42 


Percent  of  workers  remaining  at  end  of  week  Indicated 


1st 


77 

100 

84 

100 

100 

87 

97 

87 

83 

77 

0 

51 

100 

98 

100 

70 

93 

90 

100 

100 

100 

99 

96 

40 

91 

94 

83 

90 

100 

81 

81 

92 

91 

83 

92 

79 

97 

100 

100 

97 

97 

100 

94 

88 


2d 


40 
28 
49 
81 
83 
24 
53 
76 
40 
45 


2,009 


89 


33 
33 

67 
67 
33 
35 
50 
48 
67 
71 
71 
92 
10 
51 
77 
40 
80 
63 
35 
63 
50 
65 
57 
71 
49 
81 
100 
50 
75 
69 
96 
85 
74 


3d 


40 
6 
28 
50 
60 
21 
33 
40 
17 
35 


58 


24 
26 
25 
67 
27 
28 
50 
40 
50 
14 
49 
54 
10 
35 
77 
29 
60 
37 
19 
37 
34 
35 
32 
63 
26 
43 
100 
40 
38 
54 
33 
53 
36 


4th 


30 
6 
10 
43 
50 
18 
26 
26 
17 
15 


(') 


9 
12 
25 
67 
27 
25 
40 
26 
41 
14 
43 
50 

5 
21 
50 

9 
42 
24 


39 


(') 
(') 

(') 


34 

26 

25 
77 


5th 


30 
6 
8 
40 
44 
14 
20 
24 
17 
15 


(') 
(■) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 


9 
6 

16 

67 

6 

20 

21 

0 
39 


(') 


46 
47 


29 


6th 


30 
6 
6 
37 
42 
14 
19 
24 
17 
15 


(0 


6 

3 

14 


18 


38 


7th 


(') 


(') 


30 

6 

5 

35 

36 

16 
18 
17 


8th 


(•) 


27 
6 
4 

30 


22 


21 


21 


9th 


(') 


27 
6 

29 


17 


23 


1  Not  recorded;  Insufficient  tlrtue  since  employment 


James  Mlrabal 

Juan  Castillo 

Tommy  L.  Pipkins... 
Richard  H.  Leitner... 

Glenn  Tlngook 

Barney  P.  Shadrlck... 

Joseph  Carvajal 

Salvador  A.  Harrlos... 

Anacieto  Rescndez 

PhlUlp  Boone 

Johnnie  I^e 

Merle  Pratt 

Frank  Dedo 

Ronald  Smith 

Cloinmie  W'illiams 

Juan  I..  Hemandei... 

Jose  A.  Hcrrera 

Abundio  Rojo 

Pedro  F.  Ruelas 

Norhert  Schenk 

George  Washington... 

Walt  .Mantlo 

Donald  Compton 

Mario  Arrodondo 

Armando  Hernandez. 
Roberto  Granado 


Coastal  Growers  Associaiion 
SAMPLE  OF  50  MEN  TERMINATING  WITHIN  1  WEEK 


^ial 

s  purity 

No. 


525-88-9302 
560-68-7353 
54$-«2-3269 
568-58-7883 
571-12-8939 
41^05-3199 
450-22-9449 
5ti()-^-7669 
56P-66-1127 
55t'-24-8692 
4-2V-74-6059 

W 0-4984 
55t>-18-7115 

■-€2-7288 
57p^34-1716 
52P-36-1965 
078 
56e-€2-3018 
55B-70-1555 
343-32-8873 
40C-48-9026 
2fiM4-9270 
534-47-7682 
45  >-74-4367 
46(0.^-1546 
(') 


Applied  for. 


Picked 

Payment  per  hour 

Boxes 

Hours 

Earned 

Plus 
subsidy 

34 

24.0 

$0.67 

$1.25 

84 

30.5 

1.28 

1.28 

2 

3.0 

.30 

1.25 

28 

18.5 

.67 

1.27 

14 

15.0 

.44 

1.27 

41 

23.5 

.73 

1.27 

64 

35.0 

.99 

1.30 

107 

35.0 

1.55 

1.55 

75 

35.0 

1.29 

1.37 

65 

41.0 

.76 

1.29 

38 

29.0 

.66 

1.31 

30 

23.0 

.68 

1.31 

39 

23.0 

.87 

1.31 

21 

23.0 

.50 

1.31 

37 

29.0 

.66 

1.31 

40 

24.5 

.82 

1.32 

78 

32.5 

1.14 

1.30 

16 

16.0 

.53 

1.25 

72 

24.5 

1.58 

1.59 

77 

46.0 

.76 

1.27 

96 

45.5 

.89 

1.27 

79 

42.5 

.85 

1.27 

77 

42.5 

.80 

1.27 

20 

12.0 

.67 

L31 

48 

27.5 

.77 

1.28 

12 

12.0 

.43 

1.30 

Antonio  Granado 

Caterino  Arispe 

Mike  Ramos. -- 

Jack  Hadley... 

Ken  D.  Kern 

D.  D.  Smith 

Rotiert  W.  Stone 

Floyd  Henderson 

David  Maxwell 

Ronald  McClanahan. 

Jack  Kennedy 

Gary  Garlie 

Kenneth  W.  Clark.... 

Douglas  Wrlgiit 

Serafin  Sandoval 

Stevon  Martinez 

Victor  Bokken 

Stephen  Lenser. 

Roliert  Bernavedes.. 

Marvin  Lasco 

Valentin  Garcia 

Dennis  Wilde _. 

Charles  Feaster 

Thomas  Reed 


Total,  50  men. 


Social 

security 

No. 


Picked 


466-32-3310 
450-68-8287 
459-58-0306 
510-06-2229 
476-58-1098 
294-10-9897 
566-56-7820 
494-52-9617 
460-20-9449 
508-54-4815 
552-03-1666 
531-30-4891 
551-56-3070 
54.5-58-0730 
551-50-8447 
533-23-8010 
701-18-5764 
389-56-4952 
556-58-6625 
568-68-7878 
458-66-6577 
302-38-6680 
439-34-8592 
553-48-8751 


Boxes 


11 

None 

None 

27 

12 

51 

5 

109 

64 

65 

60 

66 

23 

31 

23 

None 

None 

None 

None 

10 

75 

86 

62 

58 


2.132 


Hours 


12.0 

None 

None 

16.5 

15.0 

48.5 

8.5 

52.0 

37.5 

54.5 

38.0 

38.0 

13.0 

21.5 

13.0 

None 

None 

None 

None 

13.0 

28.5 

49.5 

32.5 

32.5 


Payment  per  hour 


Earned 


SO.  40 

None 

None 

.76 

.41 

.48 

.30 

1.07 

.85 

.61 

.82 

.91 

.90 

.74 

.90 

None 

None 

None 

None 

.39 

1.02 

.71 

.85 

.78 


1.237.0     1,023.83 


Plus 
subsidy 


$1.30 

None 

None 

1.25 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

L25 

1.25 

L25 

None 

None 

None 

None 

1.25 

1.28 

1.27 

1.29 

1.29 


1.599.46 
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March  9,  1965 


Social 

security 

No. 

Picked 

Payment  per  hour 

Social 

security 

No. 

Picked 

Payment  per  hour 

Boxes 

Hours 

Earned 

Plus 
subsidy 

Boxes 

Hours 

Earned 

Plus 
subsidy 

Arnulfo  Alvidrez 

556-72-1140 
566-ir)-r.fi25 
559-03-s;ll2 
65Mn-4407 
645-'26-9039 
566-64-08  IS 
670-46-37S2 
547-66-a59S 
567-12-8940 
569-48-6625 
725-20-6936 
559-07-2076 
559-66-7974 
562-62-30-27 
555-62-8326 
553-60-2548 
662-6(V2897 
661-42-9092 
521-54-2297 

371 
414 
299 
315 
432 
569 
510 
657 
432 
679 
500 
532 
634 
6tV> 
576 
448 
401 
548 
256 
524 
578 
632 
243 
653 
380 
595 

101.  5 
143.0 
92.5 
117.5 
143.0 
143.0 
135. 0 
136.5 
135.0 
143.0 
143.0 
143.0 
143.0 
143.0 
143.0 
113.0 
1-22.0 
143.0 
103.0 
107.5 
143.0 
143. 0 
127.0 
143.0 
111.5 
142.5 

$1.69 
1.38 
1.58 
1.25 
1.43 
1.88 
1.80 
2. 25 
1.87 
2.25 
1.67 
1.76 
2.34 
2.19 
1.91 
1.86 
1.56 
1.81 
1.17 
-2.38 
1.91 
2.09 
.89 
2.16 
1.56 
1.98 

$1.69 
1.38 
1.58 
1.28 
1.43 
1.88 
1.80 
2.  25  ' 
1.87 
2.25 
1.67 
1.76 
2.34 
2.19 
1.91 
1.86 
1.56 
1.81 
1.25 
2.38 
1.91 
2.09 
1.26 
2.16 
1.56 
1.98 

Daniel  Bowling 

719-03-2667 
443-28-9438 
568-36-5533 
463-50-4485 
464-«>-6935 
465-76-3473 
461-82--2488 
54<)-50-3»i08 
7-'4- 12-9889 
560-52-4743 
464-»VV5198 
4fi.1-76--»»12 
458-40-7141 
452-76-7478 
4ii7-78-6788 
45:1-58-5706 
4fi0H»-O418 
4(^4-14-0199 
45t'.-78-4588 
4'.8-»4-9954 
459-70-0420 
4f;i-fi'2-2144 
452-7ii-5584 
585-22-0160 

373 
354 
228 
401 
361 
347 
452 
488 
328 
409 
271 
3-24 
374 
472 
340 
291 
401 
4(X) 
347 
308 
370 
246 
450 
425 

134.0 
142  6 
117.0 
142.5 
142.5 
126.  5 
142.  5 
142.5 
142.5 
142.  5 
14-2.  5 
142.5 
12-2.  5 
121.0 
136.  5 
117.0 
11-2.0 
130.5 
136.5 
136  5 

$1.19 
1.06 

.80 
1.-20 
1.07 
1.17 
1.37 
1.46 

.99 
1.24 

.82 

.97 
1.23 
1.58 
1.01 
1.01 
1.48 
1.44 
1.03 

Ql 

$1.31 
1.26 
1.26 
1.28 
1.26 
1.27 
1.44 
1.46 
1.26 
1.30 
1.26 
1.26 
1.32 
1.58 
1.28 
1.32 
1.48 
1.47 
1.26 
1.26 
1.28 
1  ''6 

Antonio  R.  Casas 

Enoch  Wallrn 

Leo  M.  Anava  

Carl  Rulnike 

Pedro  L.  Robledo 

Igiiacio  Esquivel 

Antonio  Diaz 

Us  Rabalcaba 

Daniel  Z.  Morales ._, 

Juan  Yanez.. 

Ramon  M.  Estrada 

Eviiristo  Rubio 

Gustavo  A.  Mendez 

David  H.  Vivaneo 

Ipnacio  N.  Silva     

Caiirtol.ario  Romero 

Jose  Sanchez 

Georee  Vidaurri 

Arnulfo  Loera 

Pedro  Ciirdeiiiis 

Joes  Mapallenes  .. 

Dijvid  Miirquez .. 

Frederico  Guzman 

Baltazar  Guzman 

Adauto  Arellano 

Frederico  .\losta 

Epifanio  M.  Mireles 

Antonio  Valdez  .. .    . 

Vincent  Lomile  

Manuel  Royes 

.lose  Ortega  Castaneda 

Raul  Perez 

Manuel  Garcia 

Pedro  Anguiano 

Ben  Gutierrez  

Eutiniio  Muroz 

Marcus  Z.  Rico 

526-70-6037 
552-58-4390 

.lose  R.  Lama 

Efren  Ordaz  G 

Joe  Cabral       .    .. 

136  5              1   1-' 

Manuel  B.  Morales 

572-40-4!<92 
563-36-6428 
5i;-.3-54-5I65 

554-64-57S.8 
562-10-7722 

Felipe  de  la  Rosa 

136.5 
136.5 
136.  5 

.73 
1.34 
1.25 

Rieardo  H.  Ruelas 

J.  Loreto  Rodriguez 

Isidro  Villanucva 

1.38 
1  30 

Andrew  Marquez 

Robert  Cabral 

Amador  L.  Ortega 

Tot.ll,  50  men 

21,660 

6,622.0 

9.830.12 

10.466.87 

Averages — Sample    of    50    men    terminating 
within  1  week 

Hours  worked  per  man 24.8 

Boxes  picked  per  man 43 

Boxes  picked  per  man-hour 1.75 

Earned  per  hour  without  wage  sub- 
sidy   $0.83 

Wage  subsidy  per  man-hour $0.  46 

Wage  subsidy,  total $575.63 

Wage  subsidy  as  percent  of  earned 

wages 55 

The  further  inadequacy  of  the  available 
work  force  Is  shown  by  comparing  the  output 
per  man-hour  of  the  unmotivated  workers 
above  with  motivated  workers: 

Boxes  picked  per  man-hour: 

Unmotivated     (above) 1.75 

Motivated  (table  sec.  IV) 3.30 

Averages — Sample  of  50  men  vxrking  3  weeks 
or  more 

Hours  worked  per  man 132.4 

Boxes  picked  per  man 433 

Boxes  picked  per  man-hour 3.27 

Earned  per  hour  without  wage  sub- 
sidy  $1.48 

Wage  subsidy  per  man-hour $0. 10 

Wage  subsidy,  total $639.25 

Wage  subsidy  as  percent  of  earned 

wages 7 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  page 
7  of  the  report  shows  that  of  the  workers 
recruited  since  mid-December  in  Ven- 
tura County  citrus  groves.  39.6  percent 
were  still  working  on  February  27. 
When  we  consider  the  costs  of  recruiting, 
the  expected  ineflBciency  of  workers  in 
their  first  2  weeks  on  the  job,  and  the 
normal  overhead  in  hiring  and  terminat- 
ing, the  results  are  obviously  not  eco- 
nomically encouraging  for  the  employer. 

Page  8  of  the  report  shows  the  per- 
centage of  workers  recruited  for  various 
weeks  remaining  after  each  week.  This 
shows  an  average  of  58  percent  remain- 
ing after  2  weeks,  which  is  not  a  happy 
result. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  moral 
aspects  of  this  question.  I  have  been 
deeply  touched  by  a  letter  I  received  from 
Hiroshi  Nishikawa,  a  California  tomato 
grower. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dixon,  Calif., 
February  26. 1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  express  my 
deepest  gratitude  for  your  stand  of  the 
bracero  issue  on  behalf  of  farmers  in  Cali- 
fornia. True  to  your  camp.iign  promise,  you 
are  not  failing  us  3s  we  stand  close  to  near 
disaster  with  hardly  anyone  willing  to  help 
us. 

We  are  proud  farmers  and  we  do  not  cry 
for  help  unless  our  situation  is  desperate  and 
almost  hopeless.  I  am  sure  that,  after  hear- 
ing arguments  of  the  opposition,  you  must 
wonder  if  your  stand  on  the  barcero  issue  is 
morally  correct — sometimes  we  farmers  even 
wonder.  However,  in  this  letter  I  want  to 
reassure  you  that  you  are  perfectly  right — 
mo  ally  or  otherwise. 

I  was  once  a  70-cents-an-hour  farm- 
worker and  I  know  and  understand  their 
problems,  but  spokesmen  for  the  church 
group,  union  organizers,  and  the  general 
public  are  so  misinformed  about  the  whole 
farm  labor  picture  that  they  are  ridiculous. 

I  want  to  base  our  righteousness  on  the 
bracero  issue  on  the  following  point-s: 

1.  Braceros  are  not  semislaves.  They  come 
here  on  their  own  free  will.  If  having  a 
binding  contract  constitutes  slavery,  then 
every  baseball  and  football  player,  the  movie 
actors  and  actresses,  and  even  the  labor 
union  workers  should  be  automatically 
termed  semislaves. 

2.  Farmers  do  not  exploit  farmvorkprs. 
We  have  always  followed  rigid  compliance  of 
Public  L'KW  78  and  operated  within  the 
framework  of  t'le  law. 

3.  We  are  not  against  higher  wage.<;  for 
farmworkers — providing  the  m.Tn  is  capable 
of  earning  his  way.  Many  workers  on  the 
farm  who  do  stoop  labor  cannot  earn  their 
way,  not  only  in  farming,  but  in  all  other 
Industries  as  well.  We  feel  sorry  for  them, 
but  these  fellows  are  not  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  farmer  who  must  make  a  profit 
to  stay  in  business  and  support  his  family. 

4.  The  braceros  do  not  take  away  jobs 
from  citizens.  They  create  Jobs  for  citizens 
^for  they  are  the  prime  producer  who  recovers 
the  wealth  in  California  soil  through  their 
hard  work.  Thousands  of  citizen  workers 
will  become  unemployed  and  many  business 


firms  will  take  terrific  financial  losses  with- 
out them. 

5.  Domestic  recruitment  will  not  produce 
workers  capable  of  doing  the  Job.  If  they 
are  capable  and  available  I  would  like  to 
know  where  they  were  the  last  15  years  since 
I  got  into  farming. 

Senator  Murphy,  you  are  right  and  you 
need  never  fear  that  you  are  wrong.  Many 
times,  I  have  contemplated  to  quit  farming 
because  of  such  unfavorable  laws  and  inter- 
pretation against  us.  However,  having  a 
courageous  and  honest  man  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  given  me  the  strength  to  keep  going 
as  I  have  for  the  last  15  years. 

I  Just  had  to  write  and  thank  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HiROSHi  Nishikawa, 
Director,   California    Tomato   Growers 
Association,  Solano  County. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in 
passing.  I  should  like  to  point  out  with 
great  pride  that  historically  the  great 
State  of  Florida  and  the  great  State  of 
California  have  been  in  constant  com- 
petition, weatherwise  and  cropwise.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  the  fact  that  the  crisis  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  is  so  serious  that 
the  past  competition  has  been  completely 
forgotten. 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  for  taking  the  lead  in  this  na- 
tional ciisis.  The  problem  must  be  faced. 
It  must  be  understood.  Theory  must  give 
way  to  hard,  practical  facts.  We  cannot 
afford  the  experiment. 

In  Florida  the  growers  have  already 
lost  a  great  portion  of  their  crops.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  losmg  at  least  30 
percent  of  our  largest  industry  in  Cali- 
forrra. 

We  have  also  been  in  competition  with 
Arizona.  The  people  in  Arizona  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  us. 

I  read  from  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  9  of  this 
year: 

Meanwhile  the  Mexicans  have  recently 
planted  7  million  competitive  orange  trees 
in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  And  big  U.S. 
packing  companies — Cam-^bell  Soup.  Heinz, 
Del  Monte.  Minute  Maid.  Tropicana — have 
been  building  plants  in  Mexico,  thus  carry- 
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ing  precious  U.S.  dollars — und  Jobs — out  of 
the  country. 

I  am  afraid  these  jobs  Will  go,  and  will 
not  come  back.  I  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
take  a  look  at  the  facts,  a^id  realize  that 
this  is  not  something  that  afifects  only 
people  in  a  particular  State.  He  should 
look  at  it  in  the  full  scope  of  the  picture 
and  understand  that  he  must  be  realistic. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  every  person 
in  America  were  employed — every  Amer- 
ican should  be,  and  hopefully  everyone 
will  be — but  this  experiment  will  not 
work,  and  he  should  understand  that  it 
will  not  work,  and  that  if  he  continues  it 
he  can  bring  about  the  ruin  of  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  forceful  and 
truthful  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  from  Newsweek 
of  March  8,  1965,  entitled  "Bring  Back 
the  Braceros." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  |  j 

(From   Newsweek   magazine,   Mar.   8,    1965] 
Bring  Back  the  Braceros 

As  every  California  farmer  knows,  It  still 
takes  plenty  of  human  hands  to  tend  the 
cornucopia  that  spews  forth  nearly  half  the 
Nation's  supply  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
nuts.  And  xintil  last  December,  when  U.S. 
Public  Law  78  expired,  most  of  the  hands 
that  brought  In  California's  bounty  belonged 
to  Mexican  braceros — or  migrant  farm 
workers. 

To  California's  Demociats  In  Congress, 
and  to  Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown,  logic 
was  on  the  side  of  letting  the  bracero  agree- 
ment lapse.  Surely,  they  reasoned,  most  of 
the  70,000  harvesters  required  would  come 
from  the  swelling  ranks  of  California's  own 
unemployed  (now  totaling  619,000,  or  6  per- 
cent of  the  State's  work  force) . 

As  It  turned  out,  Brown  was  wrong,  and 
Republicans  like  new  Senator  George 
Murphy,  who  wanted  to  continue  bracero 
labor,  were  right.  Already  California's  farm- 
ers are  in  an  acute  bind.  In  coastal  Ventura 
County,  the  lemon  harvest  is  lagging  be- 
cause grove  owners  are  short  some  1,000  pick- 
ers. And  In  southern  California's  Imperial 
Valley,  much  of  the  date  crop  is  spoiling  on 
the  trees  because  there  slniply  aren't  enough 
workers  to  go  around.  I 

Last  week.  Brown  faced  up  to  the  hard 
fact  that  Americans,  generally,  are  loath  to 
do  such  squatting,  back-tormenting  "stoop 
labor,"  even  at  the  Improved  minimum  State 
wage  of  $1.40  an  hour.  After  an  inspection 
tour  of  date  groves  near  Indio,  Brown  sent 
off  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard 
Wirtz,  "most  urgently"  asking  him  to  allow 
Mexican  laborers  back  over  the  border — this 
time  under  the  Immigratiqn  Act  (Public  Law 
414).  ' 

In  Washington  at  the  weekend,  Wirtz  hud- 
dled with  California  Congressmen,  but  re- 
fused to  act  on  their  request.  He  told  the 
lawmakers  he  wasn't  satisfied  that  California 
has  done  as  much  as  it  can  to  recruit  do- 
mestic farm  workers — a  stance  that  did 
nothing  to  reassure  the  l^mers.  Shutting 
down  one  of  his  three  canneries,  a  big  to- 
mato grower  said :  "All  we  are  seeking  is  as- 
surance of  an  adequate  labor  supply  so  It  Is 
worth  our  while  to  risk  planting." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  article  is  com- 
pelling. I  shall  not  read  all  of  it,  but 
I  should  like  to  read  the  closing  sentence, 
which  is  a  quotation  from  a  prominent 


tomato  grower  in  California,  who  has 
had  to  shut  down  one  of  his  three  can- 
neries.    He  said: 

All  we  are  seeking  Is  assurance  of  an  ade- 
quate labor  supply  so  it  is  worth  cur  while  to 
risk  planting. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  seen  that 
item.  The  inclusion  of  that  article  in 
this  magazine  of  national,  or  even  inter- 
national, distribution  indicates  more 
clearly  than  words  the  fact  that  we  are 
discussing  a  national  question  of  great 
importance  throughout  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  distinguished 
friend  has  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  dated 
Wednesday,  February  24,  entitled  "Prel- 
ude to  Disaster."  If  he  has.  I  shall  not 
present  it  at  this  time.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator ask  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MURPHY.    I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Herald- 
Examiner,  Feb.  24,  1965] 
Prelude  to  Disaster 

How  long  does  California  have  to  wait  be- 
fore the  major  portion  of  its  huge  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  annual  farm  Income  and  its  nearly 
half  million  In  California  farm  Jobs  are  sac- 
rificed to  an  Implausible,  impractical  labor 
supply  theory? 

Already,  the  lemongrowers  in  Ventura 
County  and  the  dategrowers  In  the  Coa- 
chella  district  of  the  Imperial  Valley  are 
learning  the  tragic  truth.  In  Ventura,  the 
crop  is  only  half  picked.  In  the  Coachella 
Valley,  farmers  are  finding  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  pick  their  crops  and  pollinate  their 
dates  for  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  important  tests  lie 
just  ahead,  for  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  many 
other  crops  in  the  Imperial,  Salinas,  and 
other  valleys  where  labor  must  be  obtained 
within  a  short  time. 

U.S.  Senator  George  Mubphy  pointed  out 
the  danger  that  lies  ahead  for  California  ag- 
riculture in  his  first  speech  before  the  U.S. 
Senate,  a  speech  which  he  frankly  admits 
could  be  called  a  prelude  to  disaster. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  became 
more  emphasized  when  Governor  Brown 
finally  decided  that  efforts  to  recruit  do- 
mestic workers  are  proving  insufficient.  The 
Governor  is  sending  his  State  employment 
director.  Albert  J.  Tleburg,  along  with  eight 
California  Democrats,  to  a  meeting  with 
Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  to  request 
bracero  help  during  labor  shortage  periods. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  agriculture  is  California's  prin- 
cipal Industry,  Senator  Murphy  stated  in  his 
speech : 

"The  loss  of  this  necessary  (braceros)  labor 
force  already  has  caused  many  growers  to 
move  their  operations  to  Mexico,  others  to 
shift  from  specialty  crops  to  low-labor  crops, 
and  still  others  simply  not  to  plant." 

Mexico  since  1952  has  Increased  Its  farm 
exports  to  the  United  States  by  65  percent. 
Furthermore,  the  canning  Industry  Is  build- 
ing large  packing  plants  In  Mexico,  Includ- 
ing the  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Heinz,  Del  Monte, 
Minute  Maid,  and  Tropicana. 

Principal  beneficiary  of  the  ban-the-bra- 
ceros  program  supposedly  has  been  organized 
labor.  But  here  is  what  Elnor  O.  Mohn,  west- 
ern conference  director  of  the  Teamsters 
Union,  has  to  say: 


"Since  Teamster  unions  In  California  bar- 
gain for  upward  of  80,000  members  who  proc- 
ess and  transport  farm  crops,  our  Interest  is 
both  genuine  and  paramount  and  cannot  be 
subordinated  to  that  of  any  other  group. 

"Aside  from  the  humanitarian  aspects,  we 
don't  wish  to  see  California's  economy  im- 
paired or  people  in  other  areas,  who  now  con- 
sume about  70  percent  of  this  State's  farm 
crops,  left  wanting." 

The  truth  is  that  the  tremendovts  effort 
made  by  U.S.  Federal  and  California  State 
employment  officials  to  obtain  workers  for 
the  growers  has  failed.  It  has  flopped,  mis- 
erably, but  those  in  charge  don't  want  to 
admit  that  Is  so. 

The  truth  also  is  that  this  whole  antl- 
braceros  program  never  had  to  happen.  Many 
people  in  California,  and  that  also  means 
the  millions  of  Californians  who  will  have  to 
begin  paying  higher  prices  for  their  vege- 
tables, do  not  know  this,  as  stated  by  Sena- 
tor Murphy  before  the  Senate : 

"Figures  prove  that  California  farmers  did 
in  fact  look  to  the  domestic  labor  force  for 
their  temporary  labor.  California  fanners 
did  In  fact  obtain  most  of  their  seasonal  labor 
from  that  domestic  force — not  from  foreign 
sources. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  foreign 
labor  (In  the  past)  has  Indeed  been  used, 
and  under  Government  regulations  could 
only  be  used,  when  domestic  labor  was^un- 
avallable." 

That  is  the  truth.  Braceros  or  other  for- 
eign labor  never  were  used  when  sufficient 
domestic  labor  was  available.  Federal  and 
State  employment  laws  would  not  allow  such 
a  practice.  And  yet,  California,  along  with 
other  agricultural  States  of  the  Nation,  is  be- 
ing forced  to  pay  a  tragic  penalty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  can  see  why  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  would  not  have  asked 
to  have  that  editorial  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. It  is  highly  complimentary  of  him- 
self. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Modesty  restrains  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  last  three  para- 
graphs of  the  editorial  quote  two  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy].    They  are  as  follows: 

Figures  prove  that  California  farmers  did 
in  fact  look  to  the  domestic  labor  force  for 
their  temporary  labor.  California  farmers 
did  in  fact  obtain  most  of  their  seasonal 
labor  from  that  domestic  force — not  from 
foreign  sources. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  foreign 
labor  (in  the  past)  has  indeed  been  vised 
and  under  Government  regulations  could 
only  be  used  when  domestic  labor  was  un- 
available. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  in  one 
of  his  appearances  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield/ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  for  the  Record  that  foreign  labor 
imported  for  the  purpose  about  which 
we  have  been  speaking  has  never 
amoimted  to  more  than  10  percent.  So 
if  there  is  an  impression  that  the  pro- 
gram is  an  attempt  to  replace  domestic 
labor  with  foreigners,  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  10  percent  comes  only  at  the 
immediate  time  of  harvest  of  certain  spe- 
cialized crops,  which  must  be  picked  at 
an  exact  time.  The  harvesting  cannot  be 
put  off  a  week,  2  weeks,  or  3  weeks.  I 
have  seen  fields  ready  for  picking.  The 
crops  must  be  picked  when  they  are  of 
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an  exact  size;  and  if  the  farmers  could 
not  obtain  the  labor  at  the  particular 
time  it  was  needed.  $8,000,  $10,000,  or 
$12,000  would  be  lost. 

Those  people  will  plant  clover.  They 
will  plant  alfalfa.  They  will  plant  other 
crops  that  can  be  reaped  mechanically. 
It  would  work  a  hardship  clear  through 
our  economy,  and  finally  the  effect 
would  be  felt  in  the  most  sensitive  place 
of  all — in  the  pocketbooks  of  the  Ameri- 
can housewives  when  they  go  to  market. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  fine  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  complete  the  quota- 
tion from  the  editorial  in  the  Herald  Ex- 
aminer by  quoting  the  final  paragraph, 
which  is  the  statement  of  the  editorial- 
ist, and  not  a  quotation  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  That 
paragraph,  referring  to  the  two  para- 
graphs quoted  from  the  Senator  from 
California,  states: 

That  is  the  truth.  Braceros  or  other  for- 
eign labor  never  were  used  when  sufiBcient 
domestic  labor  was  available.  Federal  and 
State  emplojrnient  laws  would  not  allow  such 
a  practice.  And  yet,  California,  along  with 
other  agricultural  States  of  the  Nation,  is 
being  forced  to  pay  a  tragic  penalty. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, in  addition  to  his  other  virtues, 
is  a  modest  man.  For  that  reason  I  shall 
ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  coliunn  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  referring  in  ex- 
ceedingly complimentary  terms  to  the 
Senator  from  California.  This  column 
by  John  Chamberlain  is  entitled  "Sena- 
tor Murphy  and  the  Braceros."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Washington   (D.C.)   Post, 

Mar.  9,  1965) 

Senator  Murphy  and  the  Braceros 

(By  John  Chainberlain) 

Los  Angeles. — The  day  of  the  shrinking 
violet  freshman  U.S.  Senator  Is  apparently 
over.  Democrat  Bobbt  Kennedy,  of  New 
York,  hardly  waited  to  be  seated  before 
issuing  a  broadside  calling  for  the  inclusion 
of  a  few  New  York  hill  counties  In  the  Ap- 
palachia  program. 

The  same  pattern  has  been  followed  by  the 
new  Republican  Senator  George  Murphy,  of 
California.  He  plunged  into  congressional 
battle  with  a  serious  and  devastating  maiden 
speech  which  should  have  curled  the  hair 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  \V.  Willard  Wlrtz  for 
depriving  California  fanners  of  their  tradi- 
tional source  of  labor,  the  so-called  braceros 
from  neighboring  Mexico. 

The  Murphy  speech  has  great  local  signifi- 
cance for  California,  Arizona,  Florida,  and 
other  States  that  have  depended  on  seasonal 
Importation  of  foreign  labor  to  harvest  such 
perishable  and  unsubsidized  crops  as  or- 
anges, lemons,  dates,  lettuce,  and  tomatoes, 
all  of  which  require  special  handling.  But 
beyond  the  significance  to  agriculture.  Sena- 
tor Murphy's  speech  constituted  an  attack 
on  the  whole  idea  of  trying  to  solve  any  and 
all  national  problems  along  preconceived 
Ideological  lines. 

The  banishment  of  the  braceros  from  the 
California  and  Arizona  agricultural  scenes, 
and  of  Caribbean  workers  from  Florida,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  knee-jerk  liberal's  abstract 
desire  to  make  Jobs  for  unemployed  U.S. 
citizens. 


Since  the  State  employment  agencies  had 
had  plenty  of  warning  about  the  crackdown 
on  the  braceros.  Democratic  Gov.  Pat  Brown 
anticipated  little  threat  to  California's  $3.5- 
billion  agricultural  industry. 

As  things  turned  out,  however,  the  pieces 
of  the  puzzle  didn't  match  when  the  ideo- 
logues tried  to  put  them  together.  At  Tulare 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  a  year  of  recruit- 
ment did  turn  up  enough  domestic  citizen 
workers  to  end  dependence  on  "the  braceros 
for  harvesting  the  citrus  crop.  But  in  Ven- 
tiira  County,  close  to  the  metropolitan  be- 
guilements  of  Los  Angeles,  it  has  proved  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  hold  native  workers.  The 
result  is  that  Ventura  has  been  lagging  way 
behind  on  harvesting  its  lemon  crop. 

Around  Palm  Desert  in  the  Coachella 
Valley,  where  former  President  Eisenhower 
has  been  communing  between  golf  matches 
with  Ray  Bliss  in  hopes  of  refurbishing  the 
Republican  Image,  there  is  a  desperate  need 
both  for  date  harvesters  and  experts  in  date 
palm  pollination.  Some  city-bred  workers 
were  recruited  for  date  palm  work,  and  they 
quit  after  a  single  day. 

The  ironies  attendant  upon  the  whole 
fight  against  knee-jerk  liberalism  to  save 
California  agriculture  are  almost  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  By  banishing  Mexican 
labor  and  letting  the  crop>s  rot,  the  Jobs  of 
80,000  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union  who 
transport  California  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  Jeopardized. 

Meanwhile  the  Mexicans  have  recently 
planted  7  million  competitive  orange 
trees  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  And  big 
U.S.  packing  companies — Campbell  Soup, 
Heinz,  Del  Monte.  Minute  Maid,  Tropicana — 
have  been  building  packing  plants  in  Mex- 
ico, thus  carrying  precious  U.S.  dollars — and 
jobs — out  of  the  country. 

Senator  Murphy  really  has  grasped  some- 
thing important  by  the  tail.  And  President 
Johnson,  who  is  neither  a  knee-jerk  liberal 
nor  a  knee-jerk  conservative,  is  certainly 
bound  to  listen. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  California  probably  read  some  of 
the  portions  which  were  not  specifically 
complimentary  to  him  because  he 
wanted  to  get  the  facts  into  the  record 
I  wish  the  record  to  show  in  its  entirety 
the  way  that  he  is  complimented  by  that 
particular  column. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  point  and  I 
shall  be  througrh. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  listened  to 
several  colloqxiies  on  different  occasions 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the 
migrant  worker  problem  and,  more 
specifically,  as  it  affects  the  braceros. 
As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  knows,  the  senior  Republican  in 
this  body,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken],  and  I  were  members 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Mexican- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  meet- 
ing held  last  month  in  La  Paz,  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. 

During  the  course  of  that  meeting  we 
made  a  railfoad  trip  from  Chihuahua 
City  to  Los  Mochis  in  the  State  of  Sina- 
loa.  Prom  there  we  went  by  air  to  the 
capital  of  that  State,  Mazatalan.  We 
saw  what  that  State  was  doing  in  the 
production  of  agricultural  products 
which  were  formerly  produced  in  the 
State  of  California  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  my  imderstanding — and  I  shall 
stand  corrected  if  I  am  in  error — that  in 


the  last  5  years  the  value  of  the  tomato 
crop  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa  for  export 
to  the  United  States  rose  from  $11  million 
to  $27  million  last  year. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia LMr.  Murphy]  has  made  reference 
to  the  tomato  crop  in  his  State.  It  is  my 
further  understanding  that  certain 
American  businesses  have  transferred 
their  processing  activities  to  the  State  of 
Sinaloa.  That  transfer  means  a  loss  to 
the  American  processors  who  are  affected 
by  agricultural  production. 

The  Senator  from  California  also  re- 
feiTed  to  an  item  which  I  read  about 
recently,  to  the  effect  that  millions  of 
orange  trees  were  being  planted  in  the 
State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  That  production 
affects  both  California  and  Florida.  I 
think  tills  is  a  serious  question.  Various 
States  are  up  against  the  diflBculty  be- 
cause they  cannot  find  American  labor 
to  do  the  job;  and  if  they  cannot  find 
indigenous  labor  to  do  the  job,  it  means 
that  agricultural  production  will  be  re- 
duced considerably.  In  the  course  of  the 
reduction,  teamsters,  people  who  work  in 
processing  factories,  and  others  will  be 
hurt  quite  seriously. 

So  I  express  at  this  time  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
his  tenacity  in  staying  with  this  subject, 
and  assure  him  that  in  my  opinion  it 
needs  a  thorough  going  over  because  of 
the  problems  which  it  has  created.  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  before  it  is  too  late, 
some  sort  of  reasonable  agreement  can  be 
reached  whereby  crops  produced  in  this 
country  can  be  taken  care  of  rather  than 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  enough  indigenous 
labor  to  take  care  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  able  and  highly 
accurate  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  my 
remarks  in  a  very  few  minutes.  First, 
I  desire  to  oppose  the  whole  approach  of 
well-meaning  ultra-liberal  people  who 
think  that  because  there  are  some  unem- 
ployed folks  available  at  some  points  in 
the  United  States,  therefore,  there  must 
be  canecutters  there;  there  must  be 
orange  pickers  there;  there  must  be 
avocado  pickers  there;  there  must  be 
date  pickers  there;  there  must  be  celery 
workers  there;  there  must  be  various 
employees  in  industries  which  are  diffi- 
cult and  which  are  handled  by  skilled 
people  who  know  how  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems in  those  particular  industries. 

It  is  not  true  that  unemployed  people 
generally  fit  into  those  particular  places 
in  our  agricultural  productive  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  asking  for 
any  great  replacement  of  domestic  work- 
ers. We  are  not  asking  for  the  smallest 
replacement  of  domestic  workers.  ""Ve 
are  merely  asking  that  when  domestic 
workers  cannot  do  a  certain  job  or  will 
not  do  it,  the  practice  of  authorizing  the 
use  of  supplemental  labor,  heretofore 
made  available  by  such  strong  friends  of 
organized  labor  as  Mr.  Secretary  Gold- 
berg, when  he  was  Secretary,  and  Mr, 
Secretary  Mitchell,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  be  continued. 

In  our  own  State,  as  in  California,  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  of  our  agri- 
cultural harvesting  personnel  are  em- 
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braced  in  our  needs  for  skilled  workers 
from  the  various  offshore  areas  available 
to  us. 

I  am  sure  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
in  New  England.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
a  relatively  small  number  of  Canadians 
imported  there  for  the  potato  industry. 
I  am  infoi-med  by  a  telegram  from  the 
State  senator  of  Aroostook  Coimty, 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  the  other 
day,  that  the  total  is  about  4,000  or  5,000 
a  year.  That  is  a  small  part  of  the  total 
labor  force.  What  is  more  natural  than 
to  use  the  labor  force  in  the  villages 
which  can  be  seen  across  the  imaginary 
line  that  divides  Aroostook  County  from 
Canada  in  a  great  perimeter  to  the  west 
and  the  north? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said. 
It  is  a  case  of  obtaining  skilled  employees 
that  can  do  the  work  and  like  the  work. 
In  Vermont,  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred 
apple  pickers  come  up  from  Florida 
each  fall,  but  they  do  not  come  for  $1.30 
an  hour.  They  are  not  ordinary  help. 
They  are  trained  in  this  particular  field. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  know  how  to 
use  a  ladder. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  know  how  to  use  a 
ladder,  and  they  make  very  good  pay. 
In  fact,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
some  of  them  come  back  year  after  year. 
Some  of  those  who  come  from  Canada 
have  returned  each  year,  perhaps,  over 
the  past  20  or  30  years,  Many  members 
of  families  come  over  the  line  from 
Canada. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor— and  I  think 
he  has  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by  some- 
one— believes  that  paying  $1.30  or  even 
$1.50  an  hour  for  this  help  will  solve  the 
problem,  he  has  another  guess  coming. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  average  earn- 
ings of  an  apple  picker  are,  but  I  should 
say  they  are  from  $76  to  $100  a  week. 
Last  fall,  in  the  orchard  of  one  of  my 
neighbors,  a  Florida  picker  picked  150 
boxes  in  one  day,  at  25  cents  a  box,  as  I 
recall.    He  received  $37.50  for  that  day. 
He  did  not  work  regular  working  hours. 
Apple  pickers  cannot  start  picking  until 
the  dew  Is  off  in  the  morning.     If  the 
evening  is  dry,  they  may  pick  for  some- 
body else  after  what  would  be  the  normal 
suppertime.    So  the  working  hours  are 
erratic .    It  is  the  weekly  pay  that  counts . 
If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  thinks  he 
can  get  such  labor  for  $1.30  an  hour, 
which  is  the  price  he  $et  in  Vermont,  he 
is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree,  because  the 
growers  have  for  many  years  offered  the 
opportunity  to  work  for  more  than  that. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Vermont,  who  is  so 
completely    familiar    with    agriculture 
throughout  the  Nation,  but  particularly, 
of  course,  in  his  own  area.    From  time 
to  time,  he  has  pleased  me  greatly  by 
sending  me  some  of  the  apples  from  his 
great  area,  particularly  Mcintosh  apples. 
I  take  occasion  again  to  say  that  I  think 
they  are  the  last  word  in  elegance  and 
delight  to  anyone  who  consumes  them. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida;  but 


this  is  really  the  wrong  time  of  year  for 
Mcintosh  apples,  except  those  that  have 
been  kept  in  storage.  But  next  fall,  I 
shall  take  his  suggestion  more  seriously. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  My  statement  was  not 
intended  as  a  hint,  but  I  am  glad  he  took 
it  that  way. 

To  close  on  the  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  initiated,  which  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  sold  a 
bill  of  goods  by  somebody,  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  formerly  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  now  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Legislation  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
which  was  circulated  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  together 
with  a  brief  which  was  attached  to  the 
letter. 

I  invite  attention  to  a  most  startling 
and  completely  untrue  statement  which 
is  found  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
letter,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Now  the  growers  are  urging  that  Public 
Law  414,  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Act,  be  used  as  a  means  of  circumvent- 
ing the  clear  intent  of  Congress  to  stop  all 
foreign  farm  labor  importation.  The  grow- 
ers have  embarked  upon  a  campaign  against 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  because  he  has  op- 
posed this  maneuver. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  did  not  put 
itself  on  record  in  any  way  as  having 
an  intent  "to  stop  all  foreign  farm  labor 
importation"  when  it  declined  to  con- 
tinue Public  Law  78  last  year.    To  the 
contrary,  at  numerous  places,  in  that 
debate,  and  by  numerous  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  participated  in  the  de- 
bate, statements  appeared  showing  that 
Public  Law  414,  the  general  Inunigration 
Act,  under  which  the  New  England  peo- 
ple have  always  proceeded,  because  they 
have  never  used  braceros;  under  which 
the   Florida  people   have   always  pro- 
ceeded; under  which  everybody  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  has 
proceeded,  would  still  be  in  force.    Pub- 
lic Law  414  was  not  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  termination  of  Public  Law  78 ;  and 
in  no  way  was  that  legislation  or  the 
failure  to  reenact  it  to  be  so  construed. 
To  the  contrary,  the  statement  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  which  I  read 
into  that  debate,  contained  the  state- 
ment that  California  and  other  parts  of 
the  West  were  getting  braceros  under 
Public  Law  78,  the  so-called  Bracero  Act, 
and  were  also,  at  the  same  time,  getting 
several  thousand  laborers  under  Public 
Law  414,  the  general  Immigration  Act. 
This  statement  appears  over  and  over 
again. 

When  lobbyists  for  a  labor  organiza- 
tion stoop  to  the  point  of  saying  that  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  stop  all  foreign  farm  labor  im- 
portation, and  that  somebody  is  trying 
to  override  that  intent,  they  are  as  wrong 
as  they  can  be,  and  they  know  they  are 
wrong.  The  objectives  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization represented  by  Mr.  Biemiller 
can  be  clearly  seen  by  reading  his  at- 
tached brief,  which  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  they  have  four  objectives  in  connec- 
tion with  their  fight.  The  first  two  are 
stated  as  follows: 

First,  to  provide  farmworkers  with  ade- 
quate Federal  minimum-wage,  maximum- 
hours  and  child -labor  protection. 


Every  time  the  wage-and-hour  law  has 
come  up,  they  have  tried  to  make  that  law 
apply  to  agricultural  labor;  and  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  every  time  that  the 
issue  has  been  presented,  it  has  been  re- 
jected by  heavy  votes  at  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol.  The  labor  organization  is  still 
trying  by  this  maneuver  to  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

Second,  to  end  the  unjustifiable  exclusion 
of  farmworkers  from  the  protection  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

They  have  tried  to  organize  farm  labor 
ever  since  they  started  this  fight  some 
years  ago,  and  that  is  still  their  second 
objective.  Their  first  and  second  objec- 
tives in  this  fight,  as  stated  by  themselves 
in  the  brief  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
are  the  ones  which  I  have  just  read  into 
the  record.  They  show  quite  clearly 
what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  lobbyists  for 
this  particular  labor  organization  when 
they  make  the  misstatement  that  Con- 
gress has  expressed  a  clear  intent  to  stop 
all  foreign  farm  labor  importation.  I 
wish  to  characterize  that  statement  as  an 
untruth.  It  just  does  not  happen  to  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  operating 
under  a  limitation  of  time.  I  observe 
that  the  time  has  nearly  elapsed.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  the  fioor,  after  thanking  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  .  If  he  wishes  to  be  heard 
further,  we  still  have  another  5  minutes. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  I  do  not 
desire  to  speak  further  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  it  should  be  noted  that  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program — Public  Law  78 — over 
the  years.  I  was  convinced  of  its  merits 
then  to  both  growers  and  the  economy 
of  Arizona.  I  am  still  convinced  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  need  for  for- 
eign supplemental  labor  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  I 
concur  wholly  with  the  desire  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  replace  foreign 
agricultural  workers  with  domestic 
labor — qualified  domestic  labor.  To  the 
extent  that  qualified  domestic  labor  Is 
available  it  should  and  must  be  employed 
under  reasonable  conditions. 

Over  the/years,  Arizona  has  reduced 
its  dependence  on  Mexican  farm  labor. 
Our  requirements  for  such  labor  now 
total  4,000  to  4,500  annually.  This  is 
down  sharply  from  the  maximum  of 
about  9,000  previously  employed.  From 
1960  to  1963,  man-months  of  Mexican 
labor  in  Arizona  declined  49  percent. 

Thus  far  this  year,  I  have  not  received 
word  of  any  crop  losses  or  deterioration 
from  inadequate  labor.  Our  lettuce 
crop  was  harvested  with  the  help  of 
"green  card"  Mexicans — resident  aliens 
who  commute  from  Mexico  to  our  fields 
daily.  Furthermore,  the  market  for  let- 
tuce was  so  low  that  some  growers  left 
second  and  third  cuttings  in  the  field. 

This  month  our  orange  crop  begins 
coming  off  and  will  require  about  1,000 
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pickers.  This  will  be  followed  by  canta- 
loups, where  workers  will  be  needed  to 
thin,  weed,  and  turn  vines  as  well  as 
harvest,  which  begins  the  latter  part  of 
May.  For  the  last  10  years,  domestic 
workers  have  shunned  the  cantaloup 
harvest. 

Growers  are  expressing  concern  over 
the  adequacy  of  future  supplies  of  labor. 
Some  assurances  should  be  provided 
them  that  their  requirements  will  be 
met  with  qualified  workers. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
Government  should  undertake  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  Mexico 
to  establish  procedures  for  the  entiT  of 
its  citizens  into  this  country  for  agricul- 
tural work.  Such  a  program  does  not 
have  to  be  immediately  implemented. 
It  can  be  held  in  abeyance  until  need  is 
clearly  established.  But,  a  program 
should  be  in  existence  in  order  that  de- 
lays in  obtaining  needed  labor  will  be 
minimized  and  our  domestic  economy 
insured. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  course  of  ac- 
tion be  followed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, but  I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  desires 
to  speak  briefly  on  another  subject. 
While  we  are  sending  for  the  majority 
leader,  who  is  detained  on  other  im- 
portant business.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 


DILLON  REASSURANCE   ON   INTER- 
NATIONAL BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  Douglas  Dillon,  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  make  the  opening  statement  in  our 
hearings  on  the  international  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  He  made  what  I 
think  is  a  most  reassuring  statement  on 
the  subject.  He  presented  a  very  com- 
petently prepared  paper  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Senators  know  how  well  informed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  on  this 
issue,  and  what  a  competent,  able  per- 
son he  is  in  this  field.  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Members  of  the  House,  as 
well,  should  be  aware  of  this  particular 
statement,  because  it  is  already  clear 
that  Senators  are  following  policies 
which  may  be  ill  advised  if  we  are  mis- 
judging the  gravity  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  crisis. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  the  other  day  was 
colored  by  the  attitude  of  Senators  on 
this  issue.  Foreign  aid  is  likely  to  be 
deeply  affected  by  it.  Our  attitude,  on 
measures  affecting  defense  of  the  free 
world,  will  be  colored  by  what  we  think 
is  the  seriousness  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  remarkably  competent  and 
most  reassuring  study  concerning  the 
future  of  our  ba^ance-of-payments  sit- 
uation be  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record.  The  study  also  contains  a  se- 
ries of  tables,  prepared  by  Secretary  Dil- 


lon, which  demonstrates  the  statistical 
basis  for  his  judgment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Douglas 
Dillon.  Secretary  op  the  Treasury,  Be- 
fore the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee OF  THE  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  U.S.  Senate,  March  9.  1965 

At  the  outset  of  these  hearings,  it  may  be 
useful  If  I  review  in  a  general  way  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  faced  and  the  policies  that 
we  have  followed  In  dealing  with  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit,  before  describing 
briefly  the  administration's  new  program. 
Other  witnesses  will  be  commenting  in 
greater  detail  upon  those  aspects  of  the 
President's  10-point  program  for  which  they 
have  specific  responsibility.  For  my  own 
part.  I  will  aim  at  an  overall  view  of  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  to  date  and  the 
tasks  that  still  lie  ahead  of  us. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  clear  need  to  achieve 
prompt  and  decisive  reductions  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  That  deficit  has 
been  with  us  for  too  long  and  It  remains  far 
too  large.  International  trade  today  rests  on 
the  foundation  of  a  sound  dollar  which  is 
essential  to  the  continued  growth  and 
stability  of  the  entire  free  world.  And  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  dollar  now  demands 
a  quick  end  to  our  payments  deficit. 

Last  year,  a  swelling  tide  of  private  capital 
outflows  Joined  with  other,  more  special,  fac- 
tors in  carrying  our  deficit  on  regular  trans- 
actions to  a  fourth -quarter  annual  rate  of 
$5.8  billion.  Because  o^  the  very  real  prog- 
ress we  had  been  making  in  most  areas  of 
our  accounts,  the  deficit  on  regular  trans- 
actions for  the  full  year  1964  was  held  to 
about  $3  billion,  the  smallest  deficit  on  a 
comparable  basis  since  1957.  But  that  is  not 
nearly  good  enough.  We  must  fully  imple- 
ment President  Johnson's  10-point  program 
to  assure  the  rapid  and  substantial  improve- 
ment that  is  required. 

basic  approach  to  THE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 

problem 

Our  underlying  approach  to  the  payments 
deficit  has  been,  from  the  start,  to  seek  a 
solution  within  the  framework  of  a  more 
vigorous  domestic  economy,  operating  closer 
to  its  full  potential  and  offering  improved 
incentives  for  investment.  Our  interna- 
tional competitive  position  had  deteriorated 
by  the  late  1950's  because  of  an  Inadequate 
rate  of  new  cost-cutting  investment  coupled 
with  an  upward  trend  in  certain  key  prices 
that  had  persisted  throughout  the  decade. 
Moreover,  the  slow  growth  of  our  economy 
was  enhancing  the  relative  attractiveness  of 
foreign  Investment.  As  a  result,  the  years 
1958  through  1960  saw  three  successive  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  that,  on  the  basis 
of  regular  transactions,  averaged  close  to 
$3.9  billion  annually. 

These  large  payments  deficits  certainly 
could  not  be  attributed  to  an  overstrained 
economy.  In  early  1961,  we  were  faced  with 
excessive  unemployment.  underutilized 
manufacturing  capacity  and  a  very  low  rate 
of  economic  growth,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
corrected.  We  could  not  seek  a  deflation- 
ary solution  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  by  clamping  down  tightly  on  money 
and  credit.  Quite  the  opposite,  it  was  es- 
sential to  spur  more  rapid  growth  at  home, 
while  finding  the  solution  to  our  external 
problems  in  the  rising  productivity  and  im- 
proved climate  for  domestic  investment  that 
this  growth  would  bring.  This  was  a  new 
and  unique  kind  of  balance-of-payments 
problem.  Because  the  standard  remedies 
WT"  '-applicable,  a  new  course  had  to  be 
charted. 

To  achieve  more  rapid  economic  growth 
within    a    framework    of    stable    costs    and 


prices,  basic  reliance  was  placed  upon  tax 
reduction  and  Investment  incentives.  Slml. 
lar  results  might.  In  theory,  have  been 
sought  through  a  very  active  use  of  monetary 
policy.  But,  an  extremely  easy  monetary 
policy  would  only  have  worsened  the  prob- 
lem of  capital  outflows,  and  so  was  neces- 
sarily ruled  out,  in  spite  of  the  slack  in  our 
domestic  economy. 

Our  overall  financial  effort — In  both  the 
monetary  and  debt  management  areas — has 
continually  aimed  at  maintaining  our  short- 
term  interest  rates  In  reasonable  alinement 
with  key  rates  in  foreign  money  markets. 
At  the  same  time,  growing  prosperity  has 
added  to  the  large  fiows  of  savings  moving 
Into  our  capital  markets,  and  the  long-term 
Interest  rates  Important  for  domestic  invest- 
ment and  residential  construction  have  re- 
mained stable  or  even  declined. 

We  felt,  and  continue  to  feel,  that  a  more 
productive  domestic  economy  is  an  essential 
element  In  any  long-range  solution  to  our 
payments  problem.  However,  in  early  1961, 
it  was  Imperative  to  seek  immediate  and 
substantial  reductions  in  the  payments  def- 
icit, because  the  longer  run  correctives  could 
not  be  expected  to  yield  their  benefits  at 
once.  Therefore,  we  undertook  a  broad  array 
of  special  measures  designed  to  attack  di- 
rectly the  major  areas  of  weakness  In  our 
International  accounts. 

A  series  of  14  tables,  showing  our  progress 
since  1960  and  illustrating  various  other  as- 
pects of  our  balance  of  payments,  is  at- 
tached to  this  statement. 

SPECIAL  MEASURES  TO  ACHIEVE  PAYMENTS  GAINS 

We  took  vigorous  steps  to  encourage  ex- 
ports. Including  both  an  entirely  new  system 
of  export  credit  guarantees  and  vastly  im- 
proved Government  information  and  promo- 
tion services  for  exporters.  We  drastically 
reduced  the  adverse  payments  Impact  of 
Government  outlays  overseas.  We  eliminated 
the  attraction  of  foreign  tax  havens  for  our 
private  capital,  and.  In  mld-1963,  we  pro- 
posed the  interest  equalization  tax  which  in- 
creased the  cost  to  other  industrialized 
countries  of  raising  funds  in  our  markets 
through  the  sale  of  securities. 

All  of  these  measures  have  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness.  Since  1960.  our  com- 
mercial exports  have  grown  by  more  than 
one-fourth.  While  special  factors  have 
helped,  much  of  the  improvement  is  at- 
tributable to  our  very  Impressive  record  of 
cost-price  stability  while  foreign  costs  and 
prices  were  steadily  rising.  In  1964  alone, 
our  commercial  exports  increased  by  $3  bil- 
lion, or  15  percent.  This  was  enough  to 
more  than  offset  the  increase  in  Imports 
which  naturally  accompanied  our  expanding 
economy.  It  gave  us  a  commercial  trade  sur- 
plus in  1964,  omitting  all  Government  fi- 
nanced transactions,  of  $3.7  billion;  over  $900 
million  more  than  in  1960  and  $1.4  billion 
more  than  in  1963. 

In  our  aid  program,  we  have  adopted  a 
rigorous  policy  of  tying  our  assistance,  and 
over  85  percent  of  new  AID  commitments 
are  now  tied  to  U.S.  goods  and  services.  As 
a  result  of  this  policy,  the  adverse  effect  of 
AID  expenditures  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  been  cut  in  half  since  1960.  In 
1960,  out  of  gross  expenditures  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  vver 
$1  billion  resulted  in  dollar  payments 
abroad;  in  1964,  out  of  gross  expenditures 
of  $2  billion,  dollar  payments  abroad  were 
dov(m  to  about  $500  million. 

The  cost  of  mair.taining  our  millt"ry  pos- 
ture abroad  of  course  involves  a  major  drain 
in  our  balance  of  payments.  The  task  both 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ret  was  to 
get  this  drain  down  to  an  Irreducible  mini- 
mum. Thr'^e  nrnrlrjal  methods  have  been 
used  to  do  this:  streamlining  and  adjusting 
oversea  operations  with  savings  In  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  manpower,  returning  pro- 
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curement  to  the  United  States  and  making 
offsetting  sales  of  U.S.  military  equipment. 

By  streamlining  operations  and  cutting 
procurement,  the  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
pects to  come  close  to  achieving  President 
Kennedy's  objective,  set  in  July  of  1963,  of 
trimmlns  gross  dcfens-;  expenditures  abroad 
by  $300  million  between  1962  and  1965.  This 
will  be  the  case  even  though  sharply  rising 
prices  abroad  have  canceled  out  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  savings  that  have  been 
effected.  Because  of  savings  in  the  oversea 
procurement  of  uranium,  overall  defense  ex- 
penditures in  1964  were  nearly  $250  million 
lower  than  in  1960  and  should  go  lower  still 
this  year  as  a  result  of  economies  already 
effected. 

It  is  in  the  third  area  of  action,  military 
sales  to  other  countries,  where  the  most  im- 
pressive results  in  dollar  terms  have  been 
achieved.  Beginning  in  1961,  with  the -views 
of  Congress  very  much  in  mind,  military  as- 
sistance programs  were  increasingly  shifted 
from  grant  aid  to  sales,  and  financed  at 
market  Interest  rates  Instead  of  zero  percent. 
The  Departments  of  Treasury  and  Defense 
undertook  a  major  effort  to  maximize  sales 
of  U.S.  military  equipment.  As  a  result,  the 
export  efforts  of  the  American  defense  In- 
dustry have  been  greatly  strengthened.  Our 
Export-Import  Bank  has  cooperated  in  this 
new  field;  private  banks  are  becoming  In- 
terested; and.  last  year,  the  Congress  wisely 
authorized  the  Department  of  Defense  to  Is- 
sue guarantees  under  which  many  additional 
nations  are  able  to  finance  military  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States, 

The  results  of  this  program  have  been 
striking.  Cash  receipts  from  sales  of  mili- 
tary equipment  rose  from  approximately 
$300  million  in  1960  to  over  a  billion  dollars 
during  each  of  the  years  1962,  1963,  and  1964. 
An  outstanding  example  of  cooperation  by 
an  allied  government  is  the  agreement  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  buy  military 
equipment  from  the  United  States  In 
amounts  equivalent  to  U.S.  military  dollar 
expenditures  in  Germany  affecting  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Recent  examples  of 
major  military  sales  are  the  arrangements 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  for 
purchases  of  U.S.  military  equipment  total- 
ing about  $1  billion. 

The  net  effect  of  these  various  programs 
has  been  to  reduce  our  actual  net  defense 
dollar-outlays  abroad  from  over  $2.7  billion 
in  1960  to  a  little  over  $1.6  billion  In  1964 — 
a  most  gratifying  result.  The  outstanding 
success  of  this  effort  has  not  been  fully  ap- 
preciated, since,  on  a  regular  transactions 
basis  as  shown  in  our  official  balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics,  the  1964  flgure  for  net  de- 
fense expenditures  was  ju6t  over  $2  billion. 
This  difference  between  the  actual  results  of 
our  efforts  in  the  defense  area  and  our  official 
statistics  arises  for  two  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause military  sales  are  recorded  in  our  bal- 
lance  of  payments  on  a  delivery  basis  with 
no  credit  for  progress  payments  actually  re- 
ceived; and,  second,  because  such  of  our 
sales  of  military  equipment  as  pass  through 
commercial  channels  are  included  in  our 
commercial  export  figures  rather  than  in  the 
military  accounts.  j 

PROGRESS   SINCE    1960    Alit)   THE   CAPITAL 
OUTFLOW    PROBLEM 

The  extent  of  our  overall  progress  and  the 
problems  we  still  face  c$n  be  highlighted 
by  comparing  last  year's  balance-of-pavments 
results  with  those  of  1960.  as  shown  in  table 
4.  Last  year  our  commercial  trade  balance 
had  Improved  $900  million  relative  to  1960 
and  cuts  in  Government  oversea  dollar  ex- 
penditures, military  and  nonmilitary.  of  $1.1 
billion  had  been  achieved.  Along  with  an 
increase  of  $1.5  billion  in  Our  net  receipts  of 
private  Investment  Ircome;.  the  full  improve- 
ment relative  to  1960  added  up  to  a  massive 
$3.5  billion. 

This  would  have  been,  enough,  all  else 
aside,  to  have  brought  ourl  payments  close  to 


balance  last  year.  But,  over  the  same  period 
of  time,  the  outfiow  of  private  capital  rose 
by  $2.3  billion,  with  $1.9  billion  of  this  in- 
crease occurring  In  1964  alone,  when  the 
total  outfiow  of  U.S.  private  capital  soared 
to  well  over  $6  billion. 

This  marked  a  return  to  private  capital 
outfiows  matching  the  scale  of  the  second 
quarter  of  1963,  when  the  outpouring  of 
funds  was  particularly  heavy  in  the  long- 
term  portfolio  capital  area.  Therefore,  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  was  proposed  in 
mid-July  of  1963  with  highly  successful  re- 
sults. In  1964,  net  sales  of  foreign  securi- 
ties to  Americans  were  less  than  $700  million, 
one-third  the  rate  In  the  6  months  prior  to 
the  lET  and  virtually  the  same  as  the  out- 
flow 4  years  ago. 

But,  In  areas  uncovered  by  the  lET,  capi- 
tal outfiows  in  1964  were  Inordinately  large. 
The  expansion  of  long-term  bank  loans  last 
year  amounted  to  more  than  $900  million — 
almost  $800  million  above  1960  and  about 
$300  million  above  1963.  At  the  same  time, 
short-term  bank  credits  rose  by  $1.5  bUllon 
in  1964,  $500  million  more  than  than  In 
1960,  and  $750  million  more  than  In  1963. 
In  1964,  other  short-term  capital  outflows, 
much  of  which  represent  temporary  Invest- 
ment of  corporate  funds,  were  $200  million 
more  than  in  1960  and  $500  million  above 
1963  despite  our  relatively  successful  efforts 
to  keep  our  domestic  money-market  rates 
in  line  with  those  abroad. 

Direct  Investment  abroad  by  American 
companies — for  the  most  part  In  Canada 
and  Europe — rose  to  $2.2  billion  and  exceeded 
the  1960  rate  by  more  than  $500  million  and 
the  1963  rate  by  more  than  $300  million.  A 
rise  of  about  $300  million  in  other  long-term 
capital  outflows  over  the  level  of  1960  ac- 
counts for  the  remainder  of  the  increase  of 
$2.3  bUllon  that  has  done  so  much  to  thwart 
our  efforts  to  achieve  balance. 

There  have  been  many  signs  of  a  further 
step-up  in  the  already  rapid  pace  of  U.S. 
corporate  investment  in  Europe.  In  the  past 
4  years.  It  Is  reported  that  there  have  been 
2,500  new  ventures  in  Europe  by  U.S.  firms. 
Increasingly  large  sums  have  been  spent  as 
U.S.  firms  have  bought  into  existing  Euro- 
pean enterprises.  There  is  no  question  that 
U.S.  investment  in  Europe  is  highly  desir- 
able, and  we  welcome  a  return  flow  of  Euro- 
pean Investment  here.  But,  the  question 
necessarily  arises  as  to  how  rapid  a  pace 
of  new  foreign  Investment  we  can  afford  at 
a  time  when  our  overall  payments  gap  is  so 
large. 

Alongside  these  swelling  capital  outflows, 
American  travel  and  tourist  spending  abroad 
last  year  was  about  $600  million  higher  than 
in  1960 — 2>^  times  the  corresponding  rise 
in  foreign  travel  outlays  In  this  country. 
Thus,  our  travel  deficit  has  growTi  by  $350 
million  since  1960  and  last  year  stood  at  over 
$1.6biUion. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  last  year — in  terms 
of  regular  transactions — was  $3  billion,  an 
Improvement  of  only  $900  million  over  1960. 
We  must  do  much  better. 

DEFICITS   AND    FOREIGN    DOLLAR    HOLDINGS 

We  fully  recognize  that  the  private  capital 
outflows  that  today  are  preventing  the 
achievement  of  balance  will  eventually  come 
back  to  us  in  the  form  of  dividends.  Interest, 
and  loan  repayments.  But  the  need  Is  to 
bring  our  accounts  Into  balance  now.  not  at 
some  Indeterminate  time  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture. To  Insure  success,  all  areas  of  our 
payments  must  make  their  contribution. 
Consequently,  to  complement  our  success 
In  improving  other  areas  of  our  payments, 
we  must  now  hold  our  outflows  of  private 
capital  to  levels  that  are  consistent  with  the 
early  achievement  of  equilibrium.  Clearly, 
capital  outflows  surged  well  beyond  those 
levels  last  year. 


But  while  we  must  moderate  our  private 
capital  outflow  In  view  of  the  paramount 
national  Interest  In  achieving  early  equilib- 
rium In  our  International  payments,  we  must 
not  forget  that  these  outflows  acquire  valu- 
able assets.  Our  net  International  creditor 
position  Is  extremely  large.  Leaving  aside 
all  U.S.  Government  claims  on  foreigners, 
ovir  private  Investments  abroad,  by  them- 
selves, exceed  the  total  of  foreign  investment 
In  the  United  States  plus  all  other  liabili- 
ties to  foreigners  by  some  $18  billion,  and 
this  figure  is  growing  larger  every  year.  This 
strong  financial  position  is  buttressed  by  our 
impressive  ability  to  compete  in  world  mark- 
ets. Our  commercial  trade  surplus  Is  far 
and  away  the  world's  largest.  Last  year  It 
was  more  than  twice  the  size  of  West  Ger- 
many's— the  next  largest. 

Building  on  these  solid  elements  of 
strength,  there  is  ample  justification  for  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  the  dollar.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  bring  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  to  an  early  end  and 
curtail  the  constant  buildup  of  short-term 
liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners.  Of  our  total 
liabilities,  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
holds  approximately  $3  billion  received  in 
connection  with  the  UJS.  subscription  to  that 
institution,  and  these  dollars  do  not  of 
course  represent  a  claim  on  our  gold  stock. 
Omitting  the  IMP  holdings,  foreign  dollar 
holdings  now  amotmt  to  about  $28  billion, 
roughly  half  of  which  is  held  by  foreign 
governments  and  central  banks  and  thus 
represents  a  direct  claim  upon  our  gold 
stock;  the  other  half  Is  held  by  private  for- 
eign banks,  businesses.  Individuals  and  non- 
monetary   International    institutions. 

Indeed,  more  than  half  of  last  year's  $3 
billion  deficit  was  financed  by  an  Increase  In 
private  holdings  of  dollars,  acquired  volun- 
tarily for  commercial  and  other  purposes. 
But.  as  our  balance-of-payments  deficit  Is 
now  calculated,  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  Increase  in  liquid  dollar  claims 
is  held  by  foreign  official  institutions  or  by 
private  holders  and  nonmonetary  interna- 
tional institutions.  If  private  dollar  holdings 
were  not  counted  as  part  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  but  rather  as  a  capital  in- 
flow— a  method  which  parallels  the  course 
followed  by  other  major  countries — our  bal- 
ance of  payments  last  year  would  have  shown 
a  deficit  of  only  $1.3  billion,  a  $1  billion  Im- 
provement over  the  1963  deficit  calculated  on 
the  same  basis,  as  shown  In  table  14. 

But,  whatever  way  we  calculate  our  deficit, 
further  action  is  clearly  required  to  speed 
up  our  progress  toward  equilibrium.  Only 
by  demonstrating  that  we  are  moving  de- 
cisively In  this  direction  can  we  insure  that 
foreigners  will  continue  to  be  willing  to  hold 
their  large  dollar  balances. 

In  addition,  we  can  and  should  encourage 
the  continued  investment  of  foreign  official 
funds  In  this  country  by  extending  the  ex- 
emption from  regulatory  ceilings  of  the  in- 
terest rates  that  our  commercial  banks  can 
pay  on  time  deposits  of  foreign  governments 
and  monetary  authorities  and  certain  inter- 
national Institutions.  This  exemption,  orig- 
inally enacted  In  October  1962,  has  proved 
Its  value  In  reducing  calls  on  our  gold  stock. 
As  matters  stand,  our  banks  have  no  au- 
thority to  pay  higher  rates  beyond  next  Oc- 
tober. I  urge  approval  of  legislation  to 
continue  this  exemption  when,  in  due  course, 
the  matter  Is  considered  by  your  committee. 

PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    10-POINT    PROGRAM 

The  pressing  need  at  this  time  is  to  pro- 
ceed promptly  with  the  elimination  of  our 
deficit.  Therefore,  the  President  has  called 
upon  the  American  businessman,  upon  the 
American  banker,  and  indeed  unon  all  Amer- 
icans to  Join  in  a  truly  national  effort  to 
stem  the  outpouring  of  dollars  abroad. 

The  President's  program  calls  for  a  re- 
doubling of  our  efforts  to  cut  Gover'^ment 
expenditures  abroad  and  to  expand  exports. 
To  narrow  the  tourist  deficit,  legislation  is 
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being  requested  to  further  limit  the  duty 
exemption  for  American  tourists.  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  foreigners,  are  being  en- 
couraged to  travel  more  In  this  country.  In 
order  to  draw  more  investment  from  abroad, 
the  President  has  requested  new  tax  legisla- 
tion to  remove  barriers  to  foreign  investment 
In  U.S.  corporate  securities. 

The  President  has  imposed  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  on  bank  loans  of  1  year  or 
more  under  the  authority  of  the  Gore 
amendment  and  is  requesting  legislation  to 
extend  the  lET  through  1967.  and  to  broaden 
its  coverage  to  nonbank  credit  of  1-  to  3-year 
maturity. 

But  the  most  significant  element  of  the 
new  program  Is  not  new  legislation.  Impor- 
tant as  that  is.  but  rather  the  President's  ac- 
tion to  enlist  the  voluntary  but  vigorous  co- 
operation of  the  business  and  banking  com- 
munity in  cutting  back  sharply  on  the  in- 
creasing outflow  of  dollars  abroad.  It  Is  to 
this  cooperative  effort  that  we  look  for  the 
greatest  savings  and  the  quickest  results. 

A  week  after  the  President's  balance-of- 
payments  message  was  sent  to  Congress,  the 
President,  together  with  Secretary  Connor, 
Chairman  Martin,  and  I,  described  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  situation  to  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished business  and  financial  leaders  and 
outlined  the  nature  of  this  voluntary  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  they  will  respond  to  the 
challenge  quickly  and  effectively. 

The  banks  are  being  asked  to  hold  their 
1965  increase  in  foreign  credits  outstanding 
to  5  percent  of  the  end-of-1964  level.  A  set 
of  14  guidelines,  developed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  published  yesterday,  sets  forth  proce- 
dures for  implementing  this  program.  These 
guidelines  are  designed  so  as  to  assure  that 
needs  for  export  credits  and  loans  to  less 
developed  countries  will  be  met.  This  means 
that,  over  the  coming  months,  bank  loans 
to  Western  Europe  will  have  to  be  reduced 
substantially.  Within  these  general  guide- 
lines, it  has  been  left  up  to  each  bank  to  de- 
cide how  to  direct  Its  own  activities. 

Concrete  evidence  of  the  prompt  coopera- 
tion of  the  banks  is  revealed  in  the  data  we 
receive  on  their  new  commitments  for  loans 
of  1  year  or  more.  These  commitments 
to  borrowers  in  developjed  countries  totaled 
over  $1  billion  in  the  full  year  1964.  And, 
this  year.  In  the  period  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  February  10.  commitments 
to   developed   countries  amounted    to  more 


than  $500  million,  of  which  about  $180  mil- 
lion was  for  extensions  of  loans  beyond  their 
original  maturity  date.  Since  February  10, 
repxjrts  of  new  loan  commitments  to  bor- 
rowers from  the  developed  countries  have 
been  negligible  In  amount — well  under  $5 
million. 

A  somewhat  similar  approach  Is  being  fol- 
lowed In  the  case  of  the  foreign  lending 
and  Investing  activity  of  nonbank  financial 
Institutions.  However,  In  the  case  of  these 
Institutions,  there  are  no  guidelines  for 
securities  with  final  maturities  of  over  5 
years,  since  that  area  is  effectively  covered 
by  the  Interest  equalization  tax  and  by 
separate  agreements  governing  the  access  of 
Canada  and   Japan  to  our  capital  markets. 

Industrial  corporations  are  also  being  asked 
to  Improve  their  Individual  balance-of-pay- 
ments  accounts.  This  means  that  com- 
panies whose  earnings  from  abroad  In  the 
form  of  exports,  dividends,  royalties,  fees, 
etc.,  have  exceeded  their  capital  outflows 
from  the  United  States  should  strive  to  In- 
crease this  surplus.  Companies  which  had 
a  deficit  on  these  Items  should  strive  to  re- 
duce that  deficit  or  turn  it  into  a  surplus. 
The  prospects  for  the  success  of  the  of  the 
President's  program  In  the  corporate  area 
have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  evidence  that 
the  Nation's  top  corporate  executives  are 
willingly  assuming  personal  responsibility  for 
their  own  company  programs.  In  the  cor- 
porate as  well  as  the  financial  areas  of  the 
President's  program,  there  Is  to  be  no  change 
In  our  overall  policy  of  encouraging  Invest- 
ment in  the  less  developed  countries.  A 
personal  letter  detailing  what  is  expected 
will  be  sent  later  this  week  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  the  heads  of  about  500  cor- 
porations. Including  all  which  are  active 
abroad. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  expect 
the  full  Impact  of  the  program  of  voluntary 
restraint  to  be  registered  overnight.  Data 
are  still  far  too  fragmentary  to  reveal  whether 
or  not  the  deficit  for  the  first  quarter  will 
fall  back  to  the  levels  characteristic  of  the 
first  three  quarters  of  last  year.  The  Infor- 
mation currently  available  to  us,  limited 
and  Incomplete  as  It  Is,  suggests  appreciable 
Improvement  over  the  fourth-quarter  re- 
sults and  provides  no  basis  whatsoever  for 
the  occasional  rumors  of  a  vastly  enlarged 
first-quarter  deficit. 

The  Impact  of  the  new  program  can  also 
be  seen  In  the  current  Increase  In  Euro- 
dollar rates,  which  indicates  a  decline  in  the 


supply  of  dollars  in  that  market.  Finally, 
the  dollar  has  begun  to  strengthen  signifi- 
cantly In  the  world's  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets. All  In  all.  It  appears  that  we  are  off 
to  a  good  start. 

Since  the  President's  new  balance-of-pay- 
ments  program  was  not  developed  until 
mid-February,  the  complete  first-quarter 
results,  which  will  not  be  known  until  May, 
are  likely  to  Include  some  crosscurrents] 
with  the  favorable  results  of  the  new  pro- 
gram only  Incompletely  reflected  In  the 
overall  total.  But  certainly  by  the  second, 
and  more  fully  by  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year,  we  should  be  reaping  very  substantial 
dividends  from  the  measures  contained  In 
the  President's  program. 

What   distinguishes  all   those  measures 

and  the  President's  message.  Itself — Is  the 
degree  to  which  their  success  will  draw  upon 
the  voluntary  cooperation  and  support  of 
American  business  and  the  American  pub- 
lic. The  President  has  set  forth,  for  all  to 
understand,  the  challenge  that  confronts  us. 
Upon  the  response  to  this  challenge  rests 
the  solution  to  a  stubborn  and  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  am  confident  that  challenge  will  be 
met. 

Table  1. — U.S.  balance  of  payments:  Balance 
on  regular  transactions  and  changes  in 
U.S.  gold  stock.  1946-64 

[lit  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Balance  on 

regular 
transactions 
(deficit  (-)) 

Change  in 

U.S.  gold 

stock 

(de- 

creaise  (-)) 

1946 

1,261 

4,  ,567 

1,005 

175 

-3,  .ISO 

-305 

-l,M6 

-2, 152 

-1,550 

-1.145 

-936 

520 

-3,629 

-4, 178 

-3,918 

-3,071 

-3,605 

-3,  ■m\ 

-3,006 

623 

11M7. 

I  2  162 

1W8 

1,530 
164 

1049 

^.O 

—  1  743 

1951 

53 

1952 

379 

19.53 

-1,161 
-298 

1954 

19.56 

-41 

1956 

306 

1957 

798 

1958 

— •>  275 

1959 

t  -1,075 
-1  702 

1960 

1961 

-857 

mi2 

1963.. 

1964 

-890 
-461 
-125 

'  Includes  subscription  payment  in  gold  to  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  of  $688,000,000  in  1947  and 
$344,000,000  in  1959. 


T.\BLE  2. — Balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States,^  1946-64 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


* 
Year 

Nonrailitary 

merchandise 

surplus 

Net  services, 
remittances 
and  pensions 

Military 

expenditures, 

Ciovernnient 

grants,  and 

capital ) 

Private 

long-term 

capital, 

net 

Net  private 
short-term 
capital  plus 
errors  and 
omissions 

Balance 

on  regular 

transactions 

Special 
Oovemment 
trans- 
actions » 

Overall 

balance 

Sales  of 
special 
foreign 
currency 
bonds 

Balance 
including 
sales  of 
special 
foreign 
currency 
bonds 

Memo 
change  in 
total  gold 
stock  (de- 
crease (-)) 

1946 

6,634 
10,036 
6,630 
5, -270 
1,009 
2,921 
2,481 
1,291 
2,445 
2.753 
4.575 
6.099 
3.312 
972 
4.736 
6.416 
4,442 
4,993 
6.511 

978 

1.233 

992 

870 

823 

1,563 

1,254 

901 

1.228 

1, 372 

1.515 

1,769 

1,307 

1.176 

1.156 

2.017 

2.2n 

2,104 

-5.786 
-6. 576 
-5,717 
-6,270 
-4,216 
-4, 461 
-4,434 
-4.478 
-4.014 
-4,912 
-5.150 
-5.  415 
-5. 722 
-4.  791 
-6.493 
-5,948 
-5,939 
-6, 0-22 
(•) 

'  -450 

-896 

-962 

-621 

-1,048 

-740 

-900 

-322 

-713 

-674 

-1,961 

-2.902 

-2.652 

-1,689 

-2. 107 

-2.177 

-2.609 

-3,244 

(«) 

-115 

770 

1,062 

926 

-148 

412 

653 

466 

-496 

316 

86 

969 

126 

689 

-2,210 

-2,379 

-1, 770 

-1,002 

1, 261 

4,5(>7 

1.005 

176 

-3,  .580 

-305 

-1,046 

-2, 162 

-1,560 

-1, 145 

-936 

620 

-3,629 

-4.178 

-3,918 

-3,071 

-3.606 

-3. 261 

-3,006 

1,261 

4,567 

1,005 

175 

-3,580 

-306 

-1,046 

-2, 152 

-1,550 

-1,145 

-935 

520 

-3,529 

-3,743 

-3,881 

-2,270 

-2,203 

-2,644 

-2, 763 

1,261 

4,667 

1,005 

175 

-3,580 

-305 

-1,046 

-2,162 

-1,650 

-1, 146 

-935 

620 

-3,529 

-3,743 

-3,881 

-2,370 

-2,203 

-1,942 

-2.388 

623 

1947 

•  2. 162 

1,530 

164 

-1,743 

53 

1W8 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1950 

1953 

379 

-1,161 

-298 

1964 

1955 

—41 

1956 

1987 

1968 

1959 

I960- 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964» 

435' 

37 

701 

1,402 

617 

243 

702" 

375 

306 

798 

-2,275 

*  -1,075 

-1,702 

-857 

-890 

-461 

-125 

'  Excludes  grant-financed  military  supplies  and  .services. 

'  Excluding  military  and  debt  prepayments. 

»  Excluding  sales  of  nonmarketable  convertible  medium  term  foreign  currency 
government  sectirities. 

*  Includey  sut«cription  payment  in  gold  to  International  Monetary  Fund  of  $688.- 
000,000  in  1947  and  $344,000,000  in  1969. 


'  Preliminary. 
•  Not  available. 

Source:  1946-59,  "Balance  of  Payments  Statistical  Supplement,"  U  S.  Department 
of  Conmierce;  1960-64,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  "Preliminary  Report  for  1964," 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Tabi.e3.— ?/..S. 


Coniiiicrciiil  mercliaiidlsi'  exports  > 
Comnicrcial  merchandise  imports 


Commercial  trade  balance.. 

Tourism  (not) 

Private  investment  income  (net).. 
Other  MTvices,  remittances,  and  pe  i^lons 
(net)- - — • 


Commercial  l)alance 

Military  exi)Cii<litlires  (net)  » 

Ooverimii'iit   grants   and   capital 

nients  abroad 

Bocci|)ts  from  debt  repayments 

tJoverument « 

U.S.  i>rivate  capital 


t(i 


Direct  investment 

Forrign  .si>curit ies 

Long-term  bank  credits  •. 

Other  long-tewn 

Short-term  bank  credits.. 
Other  short-term — 


Forrit;n  caintal . .   — 
Errors  and  omissions. 


Balance  on  regular  transact!  o  ns. 


I  Excluilint:  military  transfers  u 
■  Excluding  exports  and  si-rvicoi 
>  Excluding  advances  on  mililat  y 
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I960 


pay- 


U.S. 


17.5 
-14.7 


2.8 

-1.3 

2.3 

-.2 


3.7 

-■2.7 

-1.1 

.6 
-3.9 


-1.7 

-.7 
-.2 


-1.0 
-.4 


1961 


1962 


1963 


17.7 
-14.6 


3.2 

-1.3 

2.9 


4.8 
-2.6 

-1.1 

.5 
-4.3 


-1.6 
-.8 
-.1 
-.1 

-1.2 
-.4 


18.2 
-16.1 


2.1 

-1.5 

3.2 

.1 


3.8 
-2.4 

-1.1 

.5 
-3.8 


-1.7 
-1.0 
-.1 
-.1 
-.4 
-.2 


19.3 
-17.0 


2.3 

-1.6 

3.2 


3.8 
-2.2 

-.9 

.5 
-4.3 


-1.9 
-1.1 

-.7 
.2 

-.8 


Table  G. — Estimated  gold  re-ierves  and  liquid  dollar  holdings  of 

foreign  countries  and  international  organizations  ' 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1964 
estimate 


22.3 
-18.6 


3.7 

-1.6 

3.8 


f).9 
-2.1 

-.7 

.6 
-6.2 


.3 
-.8 


-3.9 


.6 
-1.0 


-3.1 


.2 
-1.1 


-3.6 


.3 
-.3 


-3.3 


-2.2 
-.7 
-.9 
-.4 

-1.5 
-.6 


•  .5 
-1.0 


-3.0 


ler  grants. 

linanccd  by  Oovemment  grants  and  capital, 
exports. 


Exclil<ling  i)rej)avmonts  and  fi  itdings. 

1  Includes  small  amounts  of  bank  cUimsotber  than  loans,  and  in  1«63  approximately 
$l.';0,flOO.iX)0  in  "takeovers"  bv  l)ai»ks  of  foreign  claims  from  U.S.  commercial  Tirm. 

•  I'nchKles  $:'04.00<).000  in"  ("aii idian  Oovcrinncnt  purchases  of  nonmarketable 
medium-term  U.S.  Oovemment  sucurities. 

Note.— Fi?ures  may  not  add  td  totals  due  to  roundin?. 

Table  4. — Selected  segmMts  of  U.S.  balance  of  payments^  1960, 

196S,  1964 

unions  of  dollars] 


1  •ay- 


Commercial  trade  surplus 

Military  exiwiditures  (net) 

(ioverinnent  grants  and  capital 

nients  al)road 

Private  investment  income  (net). 


Subtotal 

Tourism  (net). 

U.S.  private  capital 

Another  items .A 

Balance  on  regulUr  transactions. 


Note.— Figures  mayi  not  add  d  J  e  to  rounding. 


Table  5. 


U.S.  goldstocl 
and  foreign 


End  of  period 


1960 


2.S 


-1.1 
■2.3 


1.3 
-1.3 
-3.9 
-.1 


-3.9 


1963 


2.3 
-2. 2 

-.9 
3.2 


2.3 

-1.6 

-4.3 

.4 


-3.3 


1964 
esti- 
mate 


3.7 
-2.1 

-.7 
3.8 


4.7 

-1.6 

-6.2 

.1 


-3.0 


Improvement  (-1-) 


1960-64 
esti- 
mate 


-1-0.9 

-+-.7 

-t-.4 
-1-1.5 


-1-3.6 
-.3 

-2.3 
+.1 


+.9 


1963-64 
esti- 
mate 


+1.4 
+.2 

-t-.2 
-I-.6 


-t-2.4 


-1.9 
-.3 


+.3 


and  convertible  foreign  currency  holdings, 
ollar  holdings,  selected  xjears 


[1  li  millions  of  dollars] 


1945 

1949 

1957 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  «... 


U.S. 
geld 
stock 


20,083 
24,5(3 
22,8.57 
17,804 
16, 947 
16,  a57 
16,696 
15, 471 


U.S. 

holdings 
of  con- 
vertible 
foreign 

currencies 


116 

09 

212 

432 


Foreign  dollar  holdings ' 


Total 


'6,883 
8,226 
16,600 
23,598 
25,371 
27,129 
28,680 
31,164 


Inter- 
national 

Foreign 

and 

coimtries 

regional 

organisa- 

tions ' 

•6,883 

6,409 

1,817 

14,861 

1,739 

18,686 

4,912 

20,187 

5,184 

21,073 

6,056 

22,826 

■5,855 

26,289 

6,875 

Area 

June  30, 
1945 

Dec.  31, 
1960 

Sept.  30, 
1964 

Dec.  31, 
1964  > 

Total,  foreign  countries                . 

19,302 

38,946 

48.790 

(') 

Total,  Western  Europe 

10,532 

26,946 

32,082 

{') 

Belgium    .                         

857 

2.265 

7 

61 

483 

1,609 

2,702 

2,648 

1,314 
2,165 
6,450 
3,080 
1,783 
2,967 
4,887 
3,310 

1,821 
5,100 
6.438 
3.226 
1.968 
3,731 
4.624 
5, 174 

1,887 

France                              

5.392 

Germany 

6,267 

Italy                     

3.728 

Netherlands                        

2.056 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom                     .  

4.093 
(») 

Other       

(») 

Canada    

1,606 
3,625 

3,770 
3,533 

4,568 
4,170 

4,696 

Total,  Latin  American  representatives 

(») 

Venezuela  .      .       

216 
3,409 

800 
2,733 

1,076 
3,094 

1,130 

Other                                

(») 

Total,  Asia 

2,256 

4,446 

6,068 

(») 

Japan                         

210 
2,046 

2,137 
2,309 

2,852 
3. 216 

2,967 

Other - 

(») 

Total,  other  countries,. .  

1.283 

1,251 

1.912 

(») 

International  and  regional              

7,351 

1        8,422 

1 

8,063 

1  Includes  official  gold  reserves,  and  official  and  private  holdings  with  banks  in  the 
United  States  of  short-term  dollar  assets  and  U.S.  Government  bonds  and  notes, 
except  for  nonmarketable  U.S.  Treasury  notes,  foreign  series,  and  U.S.  Treasury  bonds, 
foreign  currency  series,  which  are  excluded.  U.S.  (Jovernment  bonds  and  notes  are 
included  in  tliis  talile  beginning  with  1960  since  data  on  these  holdings  are  not  available 
prior  to  Dec.  31,  1949.  Gold  reserves  of  U.S.S.R.,  other  Ea.stem  European  countries, 
and  China  mainland  are  excluded. 

>  Preliminary. 

» Not  available. 

Table  7. — Gold  holdings  of  free  world  countries  and  international 

organizations  - 

[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


As  of 

Sept.  30, 

1964 

As  of 

Dec.  31, 

1964 

United  States                  - - 

15,643 

2,302 

16, 246 

15,471 

Tinitpd  Kinedom                       

(') 

Continpntal  Eurooe  (develooed).  tot&l    

16,860 

Austria                       

692 
1,395 

92 
3,666 
4,149 
2,104 
1,601 

31 

182 

2,532 

600 

Heleiuin                                     

1,451 

Denmark                                               

W 

France — 

Germany 

Italy                                     - — 

3.729 
4,248 
2,107 

1.688 

31 

Sweden                                      --  

189 

Switzerland     -- 

2.725 

990 

290 

6,031 

1,026 

Japan                                       

(') 

Al  other  countries                   

(') 

All  countries                  

40,501 
2,519 

(') 

Tntem&tionAl  organizations  '          ..... -- 

(') 

Grand  total      

•43,020 

(') 

'  Not  available. 

'Includes  International  Monetary  Fund,  European  Fund,  and  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements. 
•  Estimated. 

Note.— Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Table   8. —  U.S.   private  capital   outflow,    1964 


'  Short-term  dollars  and  markejtable  U.S.  Government  bonds  and  notes. 

2  Includes  dollar  holdings  of  International  Monetary  Fund,  ($3,356,000,000  at  end  of 
1964,  largely  in  the  form  of  nonnegotiable.  non-interest-lx'aring  notes,  plus  proceeds  of 
$800,000,00()  of  gold  sales  by  the  Fund  to  the  United  States) .  Excludes  nonnegotiable, 
non-interest-bcaring  notes  held  liiy  International  Development  Association  and  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  ,    ^  . ,    it  o  ^ 

'  Short-term  only;  data  not  available  on  foreign  holdings  of  marketable  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  notes. 

*  Preliminary. 


[Outflow  (-), 

nflow  (-I-) 

In  millions  of  dollars] 

Direct 
invest- 
ment 

foreign 
securities 

Other 
long 
term 

Short 
term 

Total 

All  countries,  1964entire  year... 
All  countries,  Janpary-Septem- 
ber  1964 ...^ 

-2.2 
-L5 

-0.7 
-.2 

-L3 

-.8 

-2.0 
-L4 

-6.2 
-3.9 

Developed  countries,  total.. 

-L2 

-.1 

-.7 

-.9 

-2.9 

Canada             

-.1 
-.9 

T.l 

-.1 

-.2 
+.1 

-.3 
-.3 
-.1 

-.3 
-.3 
-.3 

-.9 

Western  Europe ' 

Japan 

-L4 
-.6 

Australia,  New  "Zeland, 

and  Srtiith  AfrioA 

-.1 

Less  developed  countries, 
total 

-.3 

-.1 

-.1 

-.6 

-LO 

•  Including  Finland,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Portugal,  Turkey, 
Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  December  1964,  for  the  1st  3 


and  Yugoslavia, 
quarters. 
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Table    9. —  U.S.    long-term    private   capital   outflows   and    income, 

1960-64 
[In  millions  of  doUnrs] 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 
estimate 

Direct  investment- 
Capital  outflows 

-1.674 
2.355 

-1,.'.99 
2.767 

-1.654 
3,050 

-1,888 
3.072 

-2, 200 

Investment  income 

3,600 

Balance   

681 

1.168 

1.396 

1.184 

1,400 

Foreign  securities  and  other  lonp- 
term— 
Capital  outflows 

-863 
405 

-1,025 
476 

-1.227 
."08 

-1.685 
617 

-I.S.V1 

Investment  income 

730 

Balance 

-458 

-549 

-6S0 

-1.068 

-1,226 

ToUl: 

Capit;il  outflows    

-2,  ,537 
2,760 

-2.624 
3.243 

-2,881 

-3,  .'.73 
3,ti89 

-4.  l.'>6 

Investment  Income 

4,330 

Balance 

223 

619 

707 

116 

174 

Table  10. —  U.S.  international  investment  position,  end  of  selected 

years 
(In  billions  of  dollarsl 


1946 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1061 

1962 

1963 

U.S.  assets  and  investments  abroad, 
total - 

18.7 

58.7 

62.7 

68.9 

75.0 

80.3 

88.2 

Private  investments 

13.5 

41.1 

44.8 

50  3 

15.5 

60.0 

66.4 

Direct.-- 

7.2 
5.0 
1.3 

27.4 

10.2 

3.5 

29.8 

11.4 

3.6 

32  8 

12.fi 

4.9 

34.7 
14.3 

6.5 

37.2 

1.5.  5 

7.3 

40.6 

Other  lonp  term 

17.6 

Short  term 

8.1 

U.S.    Government    credits    and 
claims 

5.2 

17.5 

17.9 

18.5 

19.5 

20.3 

21.8 

Foreicn  ai>!ets  and  investments  in  the 
United  States,  total 

1,^3 

34.4 

39.1 

41.2 

46.0 

46.3 

.51.5 

Private  obligations 

12.3 

27.3 

28  9 

30.5 

34.8 

33.6 

37  8 

Lone  term 

7.0 
5.3 

lfi.4 
in.  9 

18.1 
10.9 

18.4 
12  1 

21.4 
13.4 

20  2 
13.3 

2>.8 

Short  term 

14  9 

U.S.  Government  obligations  ' 

3.0 

7.1 

10.2 

10.6 

11.2 

12.7 

13.8 

'  Mainly  foreign  hoMines  of  U.S.  Government  securities-  also  includes  Export- 
Import  Bank  certifi'-ates.  non-intercst-l^ariner  notes  for  subscriptions  to  international 
organizations  (excluling  IMF)  and  advances  for  military  exports. 

Note. — Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  roundine. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  o' Commerce. 

Table   11. — Outstanding  U.S.  direct  investment  in  Europe  and 
European  direct  investment  in  the  United  States 


[Millions  of  dollars] 

By  Europe 
in  t'e  United 

States  as  of 
Dec.  31, 1963 

By  the  United 

States  in 
'^urope  as  of 
Dec.  31. 1963 

United  Kingdom  

2,665 
ICl 
182 
149 
102 

1,134 

185 

825 

89 

4. 216 

Belgium 

3">1 

France .- 

1.235 

Germany 

1,772 

Italy - 

6''>8 

Net^erlands  

445 

Sweden.        

220 

Switzerland 

Other  Kuropean  countries...  .-- -      -  ---      

668 
776 

Total 

5,491 

10. 351 

Table  12. — U.S.  private  banking  claims  on  foreigners 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Increases 

Amount 

outstandini 

Dec.  31. 

1964 

1962 

1963* 

1964 

All  countries,  total 

465 

1,232 

2.296 

10,380 

Shoit  term  ' 

338 
127 

641 
691 

1.354 
942 

6,408 
3.971 

Long  term .. 

Developed  countries,  total 

380 

965 

1.412 

6,277 

Short  term  ' 

264 
116 

464 
501 

741 
671 

'4.035 
2.242 

I.x)ng  term 

Lcss-dcvclopcd  countries,  total 

85 

267 

884 

4,103 

Short  term ' 

74 
11 

177 
90 

613 
271 

'2.374 
l,72g 

Long  term 

'  Excluding  collections,  which  increased  by  $175,000,003  during  1964  and  amounted 
to  $1,0<)7,0(X1,000  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964. 

5  Tlu'  long-term  total  of  $591,000,000  (which  includes  both  long-term  loans  and  other 
long-term  claims)  compares  with  $739,000,000  in  the  Commerce  Department  published 
figures  which  also  include  approxiinat«'ly  $150,(XK),000  of  commercial  bank  "takeovers" 
of  claims  on  foreigners  from  U.S.  business  llrms. 


Table  13. — Claims  on  foreigners  by  U.aS.  banks,  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1964 

MiUioru 
Total  claims  reiwrted  by  banks' ..- $10,380 

Short  term  ' 0,409 

Dollar  claims: 

Loans 2,652 

Acceptance  credits 2,'fiOO 

(  t  er  dollar  cl'ii'ns 5,12 

Foreign  currency  claims: _ 605 

Long-term  banking  claims.. __. 3,971 

Loans 3,777 

Other _ 195 

'  Excluding  collection  items. 

NotE.— Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Table  14. — Reconciliation  of  regular-transaction  and  official- 
settlement  deficits 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 
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1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Commerce  regular-transaction  deficit 

3.918 

3,071 

3,605 

3,261 

>  3,006 

Less- 

Increased  dollar  holdings  of: 

Private  foreigners  ^ 

142 

337 

-16 

616 

407 
5 

»53 

211 

'8 

908 

-238 
334 

1  796 

Noiunonetary  international  insti- 
tutions  

—''48 

Military  advance  receipts.. 

>  163 

Net  deductions. 

463 

1.028 

272 

1.004 

1,711 

Ofliicial-settlement  deficit 

3,455 

2,043 

3,3.33 

2.257 

1,295 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  August  19fi4. 


'  E.stimated. 

»  Includes  some  dollar  holdings  by  nonmonetary  aecncies  of  foreign  governments 
and  net  issues  of  Treasury  noinnarketable  securities  to  Swiss  Confederation  of 
$51,0C0,00r  in  19iiJ,  $76,000,000  in  1963,  ani  $30,000,000  in  1964. 

'  Evchidcs  19f>2  adjustment  whereby  foreign  liriuid  dollar  holdings  were  reduced  by 
$462,000,0(X)  and  military  advance  receipts  increased  by  corresponding  amount. 


WHY  EUROPEANS  MAY  NOT  WANT 
U.S.  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Harold  Dorsey,  a  financial  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Post,  recently  wrote  an 
unusual  article  on  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
8,  1965.  In  the  article,  Mr.  Dorsey  points 
out  that  whereas  there  is  great  value  to 


Europe"  and  to  this  country  in  our  private 
investments  in  Europe,  and  there  is  value 
in  terms  of  developing  an  economically 
stronger  free  world  by  increasing  U.S. 
private  investment  in  Europe,  never- 
theless, many  European  economic  and 
political  leaders  fear  that  our  invest- 
ment abroad  will  encroach  on  the  eco- 
nomic independence  of  these  countries. 
In  the  past  fiscal  year,  we  invested  al- 
together   $6    billion.    This    investment 


constituted  an  enormous  increase.  It 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  1-year  invest- 
ment made  to  date. 

Mr.  Dorsey  explains  why  the  feeling 
of  dignity,  self-respect,  and  sovereignty 
on  the  part  of  the  European  nations 
might  persuade  them  that  the  enormous 
investment  of  American  dollars  in  Eu- 
rope may  be  far  from  an  unmixed 
blessing. 


Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INVESTMENT    ViEW:     WHY    EtTROPE    WANTS    TO 

Halt  U.S.  Capital,  Too 
(By  Harold  B.  I>orsey) 

The  new  statement  by  tl»e  E^iropean  Com- 
mon Market  on  U.S.  economic  policies  em- 
phasizss  the  unwelcome  heavy  outflow  of 
American  capital.  It  becomes  evident  each 
day  that  more  and  more  Europeans  see  in 
this  capital  a  threat  to  European  economic  In- 
dependence. 

This  evidence  exposes  the  fact  that  our 
international  payments  problem  has  politi- 
cal, as  well  as  economic,  Eources.  And  the 
political  problems  involved  are  as  difilcult 
for  Americans  to  understand  as  the  matters 
of  arithmetic.  The  situation  reminds  me  of 
a  series  of  personal  incidents. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  I 
had  a  conference  with  John  Strachey,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  newly  elected  Labor  Government 
in  Great  Britain.  We  discussed  the  devas- 
tation of  that  country's  facilities  for  pro- 
duction and  distribution  and  Its  obvious 
dire  need  for  Investment  capital  to  provide 
these  facilities.  I  asked  htm  if  his  govern- 
ment would  welcome  and  encourage  private 
American  capital  and  know-how  to  come  Into 
the  country  to  help  this  pituation.  He  re- 
plied with  indignation  that  his  government 
was  a  Socialist  government  and  did  not  wel- 
come or  encourage  private  investment  capi- 
tal— domestic  or  foreign. 

A  year  or  so  later,  I  had  conferences  with 
government  economic  offlcttals  in  France  and 
Italy.  It  was  very  obvious  that  the  condi- 
tion of  these  two  countries  provided  a  great 
opportunity  for  American;  capital,  and  par- 
ticularly American  knowrhow,  to  go  into 
those  countries  to  impro^fe  tlie  standard  of 
living  of  their  people  and  make  a  legitimate 
profit  in  doing  so. 

The  idea  went  over  like  3i  lead  balloon  with 
the  officials  of  both  countries.  They  be- 
lieved very  deeply  that  American  manage- 
ment techniques  simply  would  not  work  in 
their  countries.  They  contended  that  the 
American  approach  to  efficiency  improve- 
ment would  collide  disastrously  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  their  own  business 
leaders  and  workers.  They  felt  that  our 
sense  of  values  was  much  different.  While 
they  envied  our  standard  of  living — the  re- 
sult of  our  hustle,  bustle,  and  drive  for  effl- 
clency — they  put  a  higher  value  on  leisure, 
culture,  and  the  absence  of  competitive 
pressures. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  J  had  an  enlighten- 
ing discussion  with  my  French  consultant 
in  Paris  about  the  International  payments 
situation.  He  pointed  out  then  that  there 
was  much  more  involved  In  the  French  atti- 
tude toward  this  problem  than  the  arith- 
metic of  the  situation.  General  de  Gaulle 
had  already  made  knowa  his  antipathy  for 
Anglo-Saxon  influence  in  Western  Europe. 

However,  he  made  another  point  that  had 
not  been  entirely  clear  to  me.  He  explained 
that  there  wl  s  a  much  mare  Intimate  under- 
standing between  French  business  leadership 
and  the  Government  thaa  there  is  In  this 
country.  It  w:-s  his  opinion  that  the  busi- 
ness leTders-vn  was  finding  the  Injection  of 
American  capital  and  know-how  most  un- 
pleasant. The  American  drive  for  efficiency 
was  lnc-''"s''^c  oomoetltlou. 

This  was  putting  a  pressure  on  domestic 
management  to  become  Blmilarly  energetic 
If  they  hope  to  survive.  Many  of  them  re- 
sist strongly  the  notion  that  they  should 
do  things  differently  than  they  had  been 
done  for  generations.  In  my  opinion,  this 
resistance  is  Influencing  national  policies  In 
France  and  appears  to  be  spreading  to  some 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 


A  balanced  analysis  of  the  situation  re- 
quires contemplation  of  the  possibility  that 
we  may  be  wrong.  People  of  other  countries 
very  likely  have  a  different  definition  of 
"standard  of  living"  than  we  do.  Theirs 
may  put  more  value  on  leisure  time,  less 
intense  competitive  pressure,  and  less  ex- 
penditure of  mental  and  physical  effort. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  export 
of  American  capital,  know-how,  and  com- 
petitive drive  has  facilitated  the  economic 
growth  of  Western  Europe  In  the  past  10 
years.  But  one  has  to  toy  with  the  notion 
that  the  time  may  have  come  when  the 
European  economies  should  pause  to  digest 
the  sharp  economic  advances  that  have  been 
made.  Perhaps  a  less  aggressive  injection  of 
American  capital  and  management  into 
those  economies  for  awhile  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  industrial  Europe, 

As  one  philosophizes  about  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  international  balance  pay- 
ments problem.  It  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  two  great  enemies  to  any 
progressive  movement:  those  who  resist 
progress  and  those  who  want  to  make  prog- 
ress too  fast.  The  ideal  balance  between 
the  two  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  eco- 
nomic computations  alone. 


MORE  U.S.  FIRMS  HIRE  FOREIGN- 
ERS TO  MANAGE  OVERSEA  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an 
article  which  indicates  that  more  Ameri- 
can firms  than  ever  are  investing  over- 
seas. Our  most  successful  firms  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  if  they  are  to  hold 
the  public  support  of  foreign  countries, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  many  more 
native  people  employed  in  top  manage- 
ment. This  article  shows  how  our  firms 
are  adjusting  *to  this  sensitive  situation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  inter- 
esting and  helpful  article.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Yanks  Go  Home:  More  U.S.  Firms  Hire 
Foreigners  To  Manage  Oversea  Opera- 
tions," printed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  March  8,  1965,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Yanks    Go    Home:     More    U.S.    Firms    Hire 

FOREIGNFKS  TO  MANAGE  OVERSEA  OPERA- 
TIONS— Aim  Is  To  Improve  Relations 
Abroad,  Save  on  Outlays  for  Salaries  and 
Travel — How  To  Get  Ahead  in  Ethiopia 

(By  Roger  Rlcklefs) 

In  the  Italian  town  of  Monza,  just  outside 
Milan,  stands  a  Singer  Co.  sewing  machine 
plant.  Even  though  the  factory  is  American- 
owned,  there  is  not  an  American  in  sight. 
Last  year  an  Italian  replaced  an  executive 
from  the  United  States  as  manager  of  the 
1,000-employee  plant,  and  today  Singer  em- 
ploys no  Americans  in  all  Italy. 

Singer  has  been  following  this  pattern  In 
its  oversea  plants  and  offices  throughout  the 
world.  As  a  result,  though  the  company  em- 
ploys 55,000  people  overseas  and  receives  more 
than  54  percent  of  its  revenues  from  abroad, 
it  now  has  only  60  Americans  working  In 
foreign  lands,  according  to  Carroll  J.  Brown, 
director  of  management  development. 

A  number  of  other  U.S.  companies  with 
extensive  international  operations,  including 
such  giants  as  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  and  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  are  taking  similar  steps 
to  shrink  the  role  of  Americans  In  manage- 
ment overseas  and  make  more  use  of  local 
executive  talent.  One  key  motive  Is  to  Im- 
prove relations  with  foreign  countries.  An- 
other is  to  trim  personnel  costs;  personnel 


directors  of  U.S.  firms  say  it  often  costs 
two  to  four  times  as  much  to  send  an  Amer- 
ican overseas  as  to  employ  a  foreign  national. 

AN    immense    investment 

The  Investment  that  U.S.  companies  are 
entrusting  to  foreign  employees  is  immense. 
The  direct  investment  abroad  of  American 
business  is  now  estimated  at  $44  billion,  up 
from  $29.8  billion  only  5  years  ago.  Many 
U.S.  concerns  are  drawing  an  Increasing  share 
of  their  profits  from  foreign  operations. 
General  Motors  Corp.  reports  that  its  earn- 
ings from  outside  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada last  year  rose  to  $217  million,  or  13  per- 
cent of  corporate  net  earnings,  from  $129 
million,  or  8  percent  of  earnings,  In  1963. 

Not  all  American  concerns  are  entirely 
happy  about  giving  more  control  over  their 
oversea  interests  to  foreign  managers,  many 
of  whom  have  never  been  in  the  United 
States.  Some  firms  worry  about  Involvement 
in  bribery  and  other  questionable  practices 
that  are  a  normal  part  of  business  in  many 
lands.  Others  say  their  foreign  operations 
wUl  suffer  without  Americans  In  firm  com- 
mand. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  is  actually  In  the  process 
of  tightening  head-office  control  over  global 
operations.  The  company's  total  employ- 
ment abroad  has  risen  from  92,000  to  126,000 
over  the  past  5  years,  a  gain  of  37  percent. 
But  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans working  overseas  for  Ford  has  jumped 
186  percent,  from  166  to  475.  Henry  Ford  II, 
chairman,  has  said:  "This  is  an  American 
company,  and  it's  going  to  be  run  from 
America." 

But  the  overall  trend  Is  clearly  In  the 
other  direction.  Most  companies  appear  to 
be  satisfied  by  the  caliber  of  work  done  by 
foreign  employees.  Confesses  an  American 
manufacturing  executive  who  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  In  Latin  America:  "Frankly,  it 
feels  sort  of  funny  to  see  a  I.atin  American 
doing  your  old  job  so  well." 

number   of   AMERICANS   OVERSEAS 

Despite  the  vast  Increase  In  U.S.  Invest- 
ment abroad  and  the  proliferation  of  Ameri- 
can-owned plants  in  foreign  countries,  the 
number  of  Americans  working  overseas  for 
U.S.  businesses  has  held  about  steady  or  per- 
haps even  declined  over  the  past  10  years, 
according  to  a  Commerce  Department  offi- 
cial. The  official  estimates  that  some  25,000 
Americans  now  work  overseas  for  U.S.  firms. 

U.S.  Rubber's  foreign  division,  U.S.  Rub- 
ber International  Co.,  has  slashed  the  per- 
centage of  Americans  In  Its  top  management 
overseas  from  almost  100  percent  only  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  to  70  percent  today.  "The 
figure  should  drop  below  50  percent  In  the 
next  few  years,"  says  Edward  J.  Hlgglns,  di- 
vision president. 

In  the  past  5  years  Jersey  Standard  has 
Increased  total  oversea  employment  8  per- 
cent to  103,000  but  reduced  its  American 
expatriot  force  26  percent  to  1,843.  "We've 
thrown  out  all  our  recruiting  booklets  with 
titles  like  'Overseas  Careers  With  Jersey,' " 
says  John  R.  Beverly,  a  Jersey  Standard  per- 
sonnel official. 

The  companies  making  more  use  of  foreign 
management  personnel  feel  that  this  course 
simplifies  their  oversea  operations  In  many 
ways.  They  believe  it  tends  to  improve  their 
relations  with  the  government  of  the  host 
country,  with  the  public  and  with  local  busi- 
nessmen. Some  American  companies  op- 
erating abroad  think  It  Is  to  their  advantage 
to  lean  so  heavily  on  local  personnel  that 
they  almost  lose  their  identity  as  a  U.S.  firm. 
"In  France."  a  spokesman  for  one  American 
company  says  proudly,  "they  actually  think 
our  subsidiary  there  Is  a  French  company." 

getting    along    in    ETHIOPIA 

The  advantages  that  result  from  hiring 
foreign  nationals  are  sometimes  relatively 
Intangible.  In  Ethiopia,  for  Instance,  an 
American  executive  of  the  bustling,  efficient 
type  that  might  make  a  big  splash  at  home 
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Is  likely  to  rank  low  in  the  eyes  of  local  busi- 
nessmen: a  local  manager,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  know  instinctively  that  the  way 
to  impress  Ethiopian  businessmen  is  to  main- 
tain an  unhurried,  deliberate  air  at  all 
timee. 

When  it  comes  to  getting  along  with  for- 
eign governments,  the  hiring  of  local  cit- 
izens may  pay  off  in  more  concrete  ways;  in 
fact,  it  may  even  be  essential  for  the  con- 
tinued local  operation  of  the  company.  Many 
countries  openly  pressure  U.S.  companies 
to  hire  their  citizens.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  obtain  work  permits  for 
Americans  if  they  feel  their  nationals  can 
handle  the  Job. 

Jersey  Standard  was  almost  stymied  by 
such  a  policy  when  it  sought  to  send  an 
American  to  Libya  to  serve  as  treasurer  of  an 
affiliate  there.  Until  the  company  con- 
vinced them  otherwise.  Libyan  officials 
thought  that  a  treasurer  was  simply  a  cleri- 
cal worker  with  no  more  demands  on  him 
than  a  bank  teller  and  that  many  Libyans 
could  fill  the  post. 

When  an  American  employee-relations 
manager  of  another  U.S.  concern  returned  to 
Indonesia  from  home  leave  recently,  he  found 
he  had  done  himself  out  of  a  Job.  He  and 
his  associates  had  trained  many  Indonesians 
in  the  employee-relations  field.  Arguing  that 
one  of  these  men  could  fill  the  manager's  Job, 
the  Indonesian  Government  refused  to  renew 
the  American's  work  permit,  and  he  had 
to  return  to  the  United  States. 

The  one  bright  spot  for  the  U.S.  company 
Involved  in  this  incident  was  that  the  new 
Indonesian  manager  cost  the  firm  far  less 
than  the  American  he  replaced.  Besides 
earning  generally  higher  salaries  than  their 
foreign  counterparts,  Americans  usually  re- 
ceive housing  allowances,  transportation  ex- 
penses, and  home  leaves.  Also,  if  taxes  abroad 
are  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
cans overseas  often  are  paid  the  difference, 
and  this  can  amount  to  a  substantial  sum. 

In  addition  to  reducing  personnel  ex- 
penses, the  hiring  of  foreigners  gets  around 
the  problem  of  finding  Americans  who  are 
qualified  and  willing  to  work  abroad.  Over- 
sea service  often  entails  putting  up  with 
living  conditions  decidedly  lees  attractive 
than  those  at  home.  U.S.  employers  say  it's 
especially  difficult  to  find  mature  executives 
for  posts  abroad;  they  generally  have  school- 
age  children  and  fear  educational  facilities 
may  be  inferior  overseas. 

WIFE  PROBLEMS 

U.S.  executives  who  do  take  Jobs  in  for- 
eign countries  not  infrequently  face  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  inability  of  their  fam- 
ilies to  adjust  to  the  new  life.  Wives  may 
feel  Isolated  and  unhappy  at  distant  corpo- 
rate outposts. 

"The  drinking  problem  alone  among  wives 
overseas  can  be  a  big  concern."  says  Robert 
A.  Staub,  a  management  consultant  active 
In  recruiting  for  oversea  Jobs.  He  recalls 
one  executives  wife  from  Nebraska  who  be- 
came lonely  in  the  Par  East  and  drank  so 
much  that  her  husband's  employer  had  to 
bring  the  couple  back  to  the  United  States. 

In  many  foreign  countries,  of  course,  the 
supply  of  managers  capable  of  running  a 
complex  business  operation  is  sharply  lim- 
ited. African.  Asian  and  Latin  American 
nations,  in  particular,  have  small  numbers  of 
college  graduates  and  middle-class  citizens. 

But.  for  the  most  part,  American  firms 
find  they  can  develop  their  own  managerial 
talent  abroad  through  careful  training 
and  step-by-step  advancement.  Christo- 
pher R.  P.  Rodgers,  a  vice  president  of  First 
National  City  Bank,  headquartered  in  New 
York  City,  says  that  720  of  the  bank's  960 
oversea  officers  are  "local  staff  men."  most 
of  whom  rose  from  clerical  Jobs  without  ever 
attending  college. 

An  example  Is  46-year-old  Alex  Braga.  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  First  National  City 
branch    In    Hong   Kong.     He    was    born    In 


Shanghai  of  Portuguese  parents.  Fleeing 
Red  China  In  1950.  he  Joined  the  bank  In 
Hong  Kong  as  a  clerk.  In  terms  of  purchas- 
ing power.  Mr.  Braga  now  earns  about  eight 
times  as  much  as  he  did  15  years  ago.  "He 
has  servants  in  his  house,  drives  a  car,  sends 
his  children  to  private  schools  and  takes  his 
guests  to  the  best  restaurants  In  Hong 
Kong."  says  one  of  Mr.  Braga's  acquaint- 
ances. 

TRAININC.   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

First  National  City,  in  common  with  a 
number  of  other  U.S.  firms,  puts  some  em- 
ployees through  elaborate  training  programs 
that  involve  visits  to  the  United  States.  Af- 
ter hiring  Mehll  M.  Mistrl.  a  young  Indian. 
In  1960,  the  bank's  Bombay  branch  gave  him 
a  2-year  executive  training  program  mod- 
eled on  the  home-office  program.  Mr.  Mis- 
trl, who  is  now  at  the  assistant  branch  man- 
ager level,  will  supplement  his  initial  train- 
ing this  year  with  6  months  at  First  Na- 
tional City's  New  York  headquarters.  Mr. 
Staub,  the  management  consultant,  says  one 
of  his  clients  is  currently  putting  a  young 
German  management  recruit  through  an  ad- 
vanced management  course  at  Columbia 
University.  After  that  the  German  will 
work  In  this  country  for  23  months. 

Even  though  the  ranks  of  foreigners  al- 
ready trained  in  management  or  professional 
specialties  are  often  thin,  some  American 
companies  are  trying  hard  to  recruit  such 
men.  "I  know  one  executive  recruiter  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  hunting  for  foreign 
nationals  to  replace  Americans,"  says  Frederic 
E.  Pamp,  Jr.,  president  of  the  American  Man- 
agement Association's  American  Foundation 
for  Management  Research. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education, 
a  New  York  organization  that  administers 
various  foreign  study  programs,  says  more 
firms  than  ever  are  using  Its  files  listing 
foreigners  educated  In  the  United  States. 
Companies  use  the  files  for  such  specialized 
purposes  as  finding  a  Chilean  trained  here  In 
mining  engineering. 

Even  the  companies  hiring  more  foreigners 
for  management  posts  concede  the  practice 
occasionally  has  drawbacks.  Foreigners 
sometimes  resist  American  methods.  One 
company  tried  out  two  Italians  as  general 
manager  of  Its  Italian  operations  but  found 
neither  would  accept  American  financial  con- 
trols and  test-marketing  methods.  The 
firm  finally  placed  an  American  In  the  Job. 

THE  PAYOLA   PROBLEM 

Though  they  will  rarely  admit  It  publicly, 
some  U.S.  companies  worry  about  giving  for- 
eigners control  over  money.  Some  firms  re- 
ducing their  U.S.  personnel  overseas  are  still 
putting  Americans  In  charge  of  finance  In 
foreign  countries.  "Let's  face  It,"  says  one 
U.S.  executive  in  charge  of  foreign  operations, 
"In  lots  of  countries  payola  Is  an  accepted 
way  of  life." 

A  Singer  spokesman  agrees  that  foreign  at- 
titudes on  ethical  matters  sometimes  differ 
from  prevalent  U.S.  standards.  "We  have 
almost  no  trouble  in  this  field,"  he  says,  "but 
I  remember  one  employee  in  Thailand  who 
cheated  the  company  and  was  sent  to  Jail. 
When  he  got  out,  he  came  back  fully  expect- 
ing to  get  his  old  Job  again  as  If  nothing  had 
happened.  He  thought  he  had  paid  his 
debt." 

But  many  American  concerns  profess  to 
be  unworrled  about  such  problems.  "We 
have  no  qualms  about  giving  foreign  nation- 
als responsibility  for  deposits  In  the  tens  of 
millions,"  says  Mr.  Rodgers  of  First  National 
City  Bank.  "Americans  have  no  patent  on 
honesty." 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS   DEFICITS 
TIPPING   THE   BALANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 


titled "Tipping  the  Balance."  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  2. 1965. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tipping  the  Balance 

If  there  were  any  doubts  about  this  coun- 
try's determination  to  reduce  its  balance-ol- 
payments  deficit,  they  should  be  dispelled  by 
the  splendid  response  to  the  President's  spe- 
cial message  of  February  10.  Within  a  week 
Chairman  William  McC.  Martin  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  secured 
the  cooperation  of  the  banking  Industry  In  a 
program  to  limit  loans  of  less  than  a  year's 
duration  to  foreigners.  And  on  the  nonfl- 
niuiclal  side  of  the  street,  the  formation  of 
a  blue  ribbon  Balance-of-Payments  Advisory 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of  Socony 
Mobil's  Albert  J.  Nlckerson  augurs  well  for 
the  voluntary  program  under  which  Ameri- 
can corporations  will  limit  their  direct  for- 
eign Investments  or  seek  to  finance  them 
abroad. 

Commerce  Secretary  John  T.  Connor,  who 
is  coordinating  the  administration's  efforts, 
has  sensibly  refused  to  pinpoint  a  dollar  tar- 
get in  the  war  on  the  payments  deficit.  But 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  a  recent  state- 
ment estimated  that  the  President's  program 
will  reduce  the  dollar  outflow  by  from  $1.7 
to  $3.6  billion. 

While  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the  deficit 
win  be  eliminated  In  1965,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  the  balance  will  be  sharply  tipped. 
And  when  that  occurs  many  of  the  Euro- 
peans who  have  ceaselessly  twitted  this  coun- 
try about  "financial  irresponsibility"  may  dis- 
cover that  virtue  is  a  mixed  blessing.  There 
are  ominous  signs  which  suggest  the  expan- 
sion of  the  French  economy  is  grinding  to  a 
halt,  and  If  stagnation  sets  in,  those  gold 
bars  which  the  Gaulllsts  have  been  collect- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Treasury  with  such  obvious 
satisfaction  will  be  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  Income  and  employment  that  American 
Investment  In  France  can  generate. 

And  with  the  outflow  of  dollars  substan- 
tially reduced,  many  other  European  coun- 
tries will  feel  the  pinch.  There  will,  after 
a  few  years,  be  a  shortage  of  International 
monetary  reserves,  and  with  the  drying  up  of 
the  market  for  Euro-dollar  loans,  the  costs 
of  borrowing  in  Europe  will  rise.  Hopefully 
a  climate  more  congenial  to  International 
monetary  reform  will  develop  before  serious 
damage  Is  done. 


IBM     OFFICIAL     ASKS     MONETARY 
OVERHAUL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Ar- 
thur Watson,  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp. — one 
of  the  most  sensationally  successful  firms 
in  the  world — made  a  speech  recently  in 
Detroit  on  the  international  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  In  addition  to  giv- 
ing wholehearted  support  to  President 
Johnson's  program,  Mr.  Watson  makes  a 
fascinating  suggestion  for  a  long-range 
approach  to  the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "IBM  Official  Asks  Monetary 
Overhaul."  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  2,  1965.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IBM  Official  Asks  Monetary  Overhaot, 
(By  David  R.Jones) 

Detroit,  March  1. — A  leading  businessman 
called  today  for  an  overhauling  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  as  a  means  of 
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vice  president  of 


solving    the    Nation's    bal4»ce-of-payments 
problem. 

Arthur  K.  Watson,  senior 
the  International  Businesa  Machines  Corp. 
and  chairman  of  the  IBM  World  Trade  Corp.. 
made  the  suggestion  In  a  luncheon  speech  to 
the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  In  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Building  here. 

Mr.  Watson  said  that  businessmen  should 
and  could  take  a  number  of  steps  to  stem 
the  Nation's  'payments  deficit,  Including 
"complete  support"  for  President  Johnson's 
plea  that  they  restrain  exports  and  Invest- 
ments abroad.  But  he  said  that  these  were 
only  temporary  step)s,  and  that  something 
more  basic  was  needed. 

"The  only  longrun  course  I  can  see  is  to 
begin  questioning  the  ba$lc  monetary  ar- 
rangements that  put  us  Into  this  awkward 
position  In  the  first  place,"  Mr.  Watson  said. 

"I  believe  we  can  construct  a  system  that 
will  give  the  free  world  the  elbow  room  it 
needs  to  grow  without  these  unending 
balance-of-payments  crises  that  alternately 
hound  us  and  Europe." 

Mr.  Watson  said  businepe  was  operating 
essentially  under  international  arrange- 
ments made  in  1944  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
(N.H.)  Monetary  Conference,  where  gold  and 
dollars  were  made  equally  convertible.  But 
he  said  that  changes  in  the  world  since  then 
may  have  made  that  system  obsolete. 

"The  present  $40  billion  supply  of  gold  is 
not  going  to  be  enough  to  support  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  currency 
and  credit  afloat  in  the  wcrld."  Mr.  Watson 
said. 

"In  saying  this,"  he  added,  "I'm  not  ad- 
vocating a  return  to  gold  or  an  abandon- 
ment of  it.  I'm  Just  suggesting  that  other 
things   in   the   world   also   have   value." 

Mr.  Watson  observed  that  the  Nation's 
$67  billion  of  assets  oveaseas  counts  for 
nothing  in  the  international  reckoning  and 
suggested  that  this  was  akin  to  drawing  up 
a  balance  sheet  that  Included  only  present 
assets  and  liabilities. 

He  asked  whether  it  might  be  possible 
"to  create  a  new  kind  of  dollar  currency 
backed  not  by  gold  but  by  assets  of  American 
business  abroad?  Gold  Js  wonderful  for 
Jewelers  and  dentists,  but  do  we  have  to  base 
the  whole  free  world's  economy  on  it?" 

The  IBM  executive  did  hot  spell  out  spe- 
cifically what  type  of  financial  system  he 
would  prefer,  saying  that  he  would  leave 
details  to  the  bankers.  But  "we've  got  to 
demand  a  better  and  broader  system  of  in- 
ternational finance,"  he  s»ld.  "The  system 
has  to  be  tailored  to  fit  economies,  not  econ- 
omies to  fit  the  system." 


ACCESS  BY  THE  PUBLIC  TO  INFOR- 
MATION CONCERNING  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
Green  Bay  Press  Gazette,  on  February 
24.  1965,  editorialized  on  a  bill  that  has 
been  introduced  by   the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  of  which  bill  I  am 
a  cosponsor.    This  bill  would  provide  for 
greater  access  of  the  public  to  informa- 
tion   about    our    Federal    Government. 
The  bill  is  an  excellent  one.    The  edi- 
torial is  a  strong  and  thoughtful  support- 
ing statement  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled.  "Make  Public  Informa- 
tion Public,"  appearing  in  the  Green  Bay 
Press  Gazette  of  February  24.  1965.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Make  Pttblic  Information  Public 
Bills  have  been  introduoed  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  federal  public  rec- 


ords law.  The  proposed  law  would  require 
every  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
"make  all  its  records  promptly  available  to 
any  person"  and  would  empower  Federal 
courts  to  order  production  of  agency  records 
Improperly  withheld. 

The  measures  were  proposed  by  Senator 
Long  of  Missouri  and  Representative  Moss, 
of  California,  both  long-time  supporters  of 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  its  Govern- 
ment is  doing.  More  than  25  other  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  introduced  com- 
panion bills  or  have  cosponsored  the  Long- 
Moss  legislation,  including  Wisconsin's  Sena- 
tors Nelson  and  Proxmire  and  Milwaukee's 
Representative  Reuss.  A  similar  law  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Long  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  year  but  got  bogged  down  In  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  when  Chairman 
Celler,  of  New  York,  Ignored  it. 

The  public  records  law  is  obviously  and 
properly  directed  at  the  apparent  belief  of 
Government  agencies  that  the  public  Just 
doesn't  have  a  right  to  know  what  they're 
doing.  The  dodge  often  is  used  that  infor- 
mation sought  by  the  public  is  classified,  that 
is,  secret,  and  would  Jeopardize  the  proper 
functioning  of  Government.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  bureau- 
crats to  determine  what  the  public  should  or 
should  not  know.  Presumably,  the  ordinary 
citizen  can't  be  hurt  by  what  he  doesn't 
know.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less  he's  told, 
the  less  he  will  efi'ectively  be  able  to  gage 
whether  the  agencies  are  doing  a  good  Job. 

The  public  records  law  as  proposed  does 
make  some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
open  records.  Excluded  are  documents  deal- 
ing with  such  matters  as  defense  and  foreign 
policy,  personnel  matters  and  Investigatory 
files  complied  for  law  enforcement.  These 
exemptions  perhaps  can  be  Justified.  But 
the  principal  thrust  of  the  proposed  law  is  to 
prohibit  the  secrecy  in  which  many  agencies 
of  the  Government  operate.  Enforcement  of 
the  law  Is  provided  through  the  Federal 
courts  where  the  agency  would  have  to  prove 
Its  right  to  withhold  specific  records  from 
the  public.  The  courts  would  have  the  right 
to  punish  agency  ofliclals  for  contempt  if 
they  refuse  to  disclose  the  records.  The  law 
presumes  the  right  of  individuals  to  see  the 
records,  not  the  right,  as  under  present  clr- 
cvunstances,  of  the  agency  to  refuse  to  dis- 
close them. 

Senator  Long's  bill  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed at  extensive  public  hearings  last  year. 
It  had  strong  support  of  representatives  of 
the  legal  profession  and  of  newspapers,  espe- 
cially the  latter  which  have  the  primary 
duty  of  gathering  and  transmitting  Informa- 
tion about  Government  to  the  public  which 
otherwise  cannot  practlcaUy  obtain  it.  In 
connection  with  the  proposed  Federal  legis- 
lation, it  is  proper  again  to  note  that  Wis- 
consin's antisecrecy  law,  while  not  perfect, 
has  been  of  considerable  value  in  eliminat- 
ing many,  if  not  all,  of  the  secret  sessions 
during  which  public  officials  made  decisions. 
The  Federal  public  records  law  by  Senator 
Long  and  Representative  Moss  should  be 
adopted  so  that  the  activities  and  decisions 
of  the  Federal  agencies  will  be  open  to  the 
full  scrutiny  of  citizens  who.  In  their  collec- 
tive wisdom,  then  would  be  better  able  to 
evaluate  whether  such  agencies  are  respon- 
sive to  their  wishes  and  needs. 


LIMITATION     OF    STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader,  who 
is  detained  elsewhere  on  important  busi- 
ness. I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  a  morning  hour,  with 
the  usual  3-minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
-i  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in 
Certain  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  purs\iant  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  Big  Slough  water- 
shed, Arkansas;  Mlnersvllle  watershed,  Utah; 
Rock  Creek,  Kans.;  Rock  Creek,  Nebr.;  Spring 
Creek,  Nebr.;  Vanar  Wash  watershed.  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona;  and  Willow  Creek-Park 
River,  N.  Dak.  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Amendment  op  Communications  Act  or  1934, 
Relating  to  Person  Entitled  To  Receive 
Official  Notice  of  Piling  of  Certain 
Applications 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  214  and  sub- 
section (c)(1)  of  section  222  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  in  order 
to  substitute  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (rather 
than  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy)  as  the  person  entitled  to  receive  of- 
ficial notice  of  the  filing  of  certain  applica- 
tions in  the  common  carrier  service  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Reply  to  Report  of  Comptroller  General 
Relating  to  Loss  of  Interest  on  U.S. 
Owned  Foreign  Currencies  in  the  Re- 
public of  China  (Taiwan) 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Administration,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a 
copy  of  that  Agency's  reply  to  the  report  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  loss  of  Interest  on  U.S.  owned 
foreign  currencies  in  the  Republic  of  China 
(Taiwan)  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Law  Enforcement  Assistaj^ce  Act  of  1965 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  training  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers  and  other  personnel, 
and  in  improving  capabilities,  techniques, 
and  practices  in  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  prevention  and  control  of  crime, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Amendment  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
To  Provide  Penalties  for  the  Assassina- 
tion OF  THE  President  or  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  the  assassination  of  the 
President  or  the  Vice  President,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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Amendmxnt  of  Section  6(a)  or  Act  Relating 
TO  Conditions  of  Empldyment  of  Teach- 
ers IN  Dependents'  Schools 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  6(a)  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  relating  to  conditions  of 
employment  of  teachers  in  dependents* 
schools  (with  an  accompanying  paper) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in 
Certain  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  on  Badger  Creek 
(supplemental) .  Iowa.  Ketchepedrakee  Creek, 
Ala..  South  Anna  River,  Va.,  Twin-Rush 
Creek,  Ind.,  and  Walter's  Creek,  Iowa  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  22 

"Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  requesting  the  study  of  the  need 
to  regulate  forecasting  of  election  results 
on  election  day  by  news  media 

"Whereas  it  Is  vital  In  a  democracy  that 
each  voter  select  the  candidate  of  his  choice 
without  being  unduly  Influenced  In  any 
manner  on  the  day  of  elections;   and 

"Whereas  present  means  of  communica- 
tions and  electronic  data  processing  permit 
the  reporting  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
election  results  In  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Nation  before  the  polls  have  closed  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  electronic  data  processing  ma- 
chines have  made  it  possible  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  .some  elections  based  uoon  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  election  returns;  and 

"Whereas  partial  election  returns  which 
might  indicate  a  trend,  or  partial  returns 
which  might  be  used  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  election  contests  are  available  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  before  they  cast 
their  vote;    and 

"Whereas  the  knowledge  of  these  trends  or 
predictions  might  tend  to  unduly  Influence 
the  vote  of  many  citizens:  and 

"Whereas  predicting  election  results  by 
mass  media  cannot  be  controlled  bv  the  in- 
dividual  States:    Now.   therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
That  the  Montana  Legislative  Assembly  asks 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  study 
the  forecasting  of  election  results  before  the 
polls  are  closed  on  election  day  to  deter- 
mine if  such  forecasts  abuse  the  freedom  to 
disseminate  Information  and  the  prohibi- 
tion against  campaigning  on  election  day; 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution be  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Montana  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Sneaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Montana 
congressional  delegation. 

"Rat  J.  Wayrynen. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Joint 
resolution  originated  in  the  house. 

"Walter    H.    Marshall, 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"Ted  James, 

"President  of  the  Senate." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  9 
"Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Honorable  Mike 
Mansfield  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf. 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Montana;  to 
the  Honorable  James  B.\ttin  and  the  Hon- 
orable Arnold  H.  Olsen,  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Montana;  and  to  the 
Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  urging  passage  of  legislation 
extending  the  Sugar  Act,  to  protect  the 
future  economic  stability  of  our  domestic 
beet  sugar  industry  and  to  allow  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  domestic  quotas 

"Whereas  the  provisions  of  section  202(c) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  relating  to  foreign  quotas 
are  not  effective  after  December  31,  1964; 
and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  domestic  beet  sugar 
growers  and  processors  amply  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  produce  sugar  when  it  was 
needed  for  consumers  In  1963  and  1964;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  domestic  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry is  now  confronted  with  excessive  in- 
ventories of  sugar  In  relation  to  permitted 
marketings  under  the  existing  Sugar  Act; 
and 

"Whereas  to  avoid  further  increases  in  in- 
ventories which  are  now  excessive  it  has  been 
necessary  to  restrict  the  acreage  of  sugar- 
beets  to  be  grown  in  1965  to  1.375,000  acres, 
6  percent  below  1964  acreage;  and 

"Whereas  the  potential  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  is  substantially 
greater  than  the  quantity  produced  In  1963 
or  1964:  and 

"Whereas  the  economic  stability  of  the 
whole  domestic  beet  sugar  Industry  Is  In 
Jeopardy  due  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  mar- 
keting quota  and  extremely  low  prices  paid 
for  refined  sugar:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenf^tives  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
That  the  Congress  should  as  early  as  possible 
revise  the  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
so  as  to: 

"(1)  Permit  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
to  market  an  additional  400.000  tons  Immedi- 
ately, the  amount  of  excess  inventories  re- 
sulting from  increased  production  In  1963 
and  1964; 

"(2)  Permit  a  growth  In  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  by  increasing  the  present  mar- 
keting quota  to  a  minimum  of  the  1965  re- 
stricted acreage  production; 

"(3)  Make  provisions  in  the  Sugar  Act  as- 
suring domestic  beet  sugar  growers  a  fairer 
return  on  their  labor  and  Investment;  and 

"(4)  Extend  the  act  to  be  effective  until 
December  31,  1970;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  the  U.S.  Congress;  to  the 
Honorable  Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Honor- 
able Lee  Metcalf,  Senators  from  Montana;  to 
the  Honorable  James  Battin  and  the  Honor- 
able Arnold  Olsen,  Representatives  from 
Montana;  and  to  the  Honorable  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"Rat  J.  Wayrynen, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  resolution 
originated  in  the  house. 

"Walter  H.  Marshall. 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"Ted  James, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Hawaii,  Hllo, 
Hawaii,  favoring  the  continued  operation  of 
the  Kllauea  Military  Camp;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


The  petition  of  Clarence  W.  Berrum,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  relating  to  his  claim  for  a  re- 
dress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Johnstown  Civic  and  Religious  Associa- 
tion, of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  signed  by  Evans  Da- 
vid Brown,  secretary;  Noble  B.  Sparks,  presi- 
dent; and  John  Franklin  Little,  executive  di- 
rector, relative  to  the  appointment  of  that 
association  as  special  sponsor  of  child  care 
centers  with  special  health  and  homemaker 
service  divisions  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  also  ns  special  sponsor  of  an  eco- 
nomic opportunity  Job-training  work  camp 
to  be  located  at  Falrvlew  Park,  Pa.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  tmd  Mr. 
Dominick)  : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  5 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of   the  United 
States  to   propose  an   amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  relating  to  Presidential 
inability  and  Vice-Presidential  vacancy 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Constitution  does  not 
specify  procedures  for  determining  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
nor  does  It  make  clear  whether  the  'office' 
or  the  'powers  and  duties'  of  the  office  de- 
volve upon  the  Vice  President  in  the  event 
of  the  President's  inability  to  act;  and 

"Whereas  16  times  in  our  history,  during 
a  total  period  of  over  38  years,  the  Office  of 
Vice  President  has  been  vacant,  and  there  is 
no  constitutional  provision  for  the  filling  of 
vacancies  in  the  Office  of  Vice  President;  and 

"Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139,  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  allevi- 
ate these  grave  constitutional  problems,  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  a  vote  of  65  to  0  on  September  29,  1964; 
and 

"Whereas  the  principles  embodied  in  said 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  should 
be  favorably  considered  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  during  its  present 
session :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  45th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein), 
That  this  general  assembly  hereby  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
relating  to  cases  where  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  and  relating 
to  the  filling  of  vacancies  In  the  Office  of 
Vice  President,  the  proposed  amendment  to 
embody  the  following  principles,  as  contained 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  approved 
without  dissenting  vote  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  September  29,  1964: 

"'1.  In  the  event  of  the  Inability  of  the 
President,  the  powers  and  dut'es.  but  not 
the  office,  shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  person  next  In  line  of  succession  for 
the  duration  of  the  inability  of  the  President 
or  until  expiration  of  his  term  of  office; 

"  '2.  The  Inability  of  the  President  may  be 
established  by  declaration  in  writing  of  the 
President.  In  the  event  that  the  Pres'dent 
does  not  make  known  his  irablllty,  it  may 
be  established  bv  action  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  person  next  in  line  of  succession  wtth 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of 
the  executive  departments  or  by  action  of 
such  other  body  as  the  Congress  may  by  law 
provide; 

"  '3.  The  ability  of  the  President  to  resvmie 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office  shall  be 
established  by  his  declaration  In  writing. 
In  the  event  that  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments or  such  other  body  as  Congress  may 
by  law  provide  shall  not  concur  In  the  dec- 
laration   of    the    President,    the    continuing 
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disability  of  the  President  shall  then  be  de- 
termined by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
elected  Members  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress; 

"  '4.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation 
or  removal  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  the  person  next  In  line  of  succession 
shall  succeed  to  the  office  for  the  unexpired 
term;  and 

"  '5.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President,  the  President  shall 
nominate  a  person  who,  wpon  approval  by 
a  majority  of  the  elected  TVIembers  of  Con- 
gress meeting  In  Joint  sesslion,  shall  then  be- 
come Vice  President  for  the  unexpired  term'; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Members  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
"Robert  L.  Knous, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mildred  H.  Crebbwell, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Allen  DtNES, 
••Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Evelyn  T.  Davidson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Represenpatives." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  MBMorial  7 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  necessary  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  close  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
"Whereas  the  Administrator   of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  publicly  announced  the  decision 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  close  per- 
manently the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  and 

"Whereas  the  hospital  at  Grand  Junction 
serves  an  area  In  which  there  are  some  22,000 
veterans;  and  most  veterans  In  such  area 
would  experience  considerable  hardship  In 
being  sent  to  distant  hospitals  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  and 

•  Whereas  within  the  next  few  years  the 
need  for  such  hospital  at  Grand  Junction 
win  materially  Increase  when  veterans  of 
World  War  II  reach  an  age  group  when  hos- 
pitalization will  became  more  necessary;  and 
"Whereas  the  Grand  Jurwtion  hospital  is  at 
present  efficiently  serving  Xiie  needs  for  which 
it  was  originally  established,  and  its  discon- 
tinuance would  serve  no  purpose,  even  In  the 
interests  of  economy,  if  additional  hospital 
facilities  for  veterans  wovfld  be  expanded  In 
other  localities  by  costly  new  construction: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  | 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  d)/  the  45th  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  herein).  That 
this  general  assembly  does  hereby  vigorously 
protest  the  clo-lng  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
and  that  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Colorado  are  urgently  re- 
quested to  use  their  influence  to  cause  the 
decision  to  close  said  hospital  to  be  reversed; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  Of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague, 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Honorable  William  J.  Driver, 
Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs,  Veterans' 
AdmlnLstratlon;  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
"Robert  L.  Knous. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mildred  H.  Cresswell, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Allen  DiNts, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Evelyn  T.  Davidson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 


By  Mrs.  SMITH  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
MusKiE)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  Congress 
Recommending  Full  Development  of  Elec- 
tric Power  Potential  of  Passamaquoddt 
Bat  and  Upper  St.  John  River 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  102d  legislative  session  assem- 
bled, most  respectfully  present  and  petition 
your  honorable  body  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Maine  throughout 
the  years  have  supported  the  concept  of  de- 
veloping Passamaquoddy  Bay  for  electric 
power  purposes  as  indicated  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  favorable  and  sometimes  unanimous 
acts  of  the  State  legislature,  and  earlier  by 
a  statewide  referendum  that  favored  Quoddy 
by  nearly  10  to  1;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  vast  quantities  of 
reasonably  priced  power  to  satisfy  the  future 
needs  of  Maine,  the  Northeastern  States,  and 
the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada  has  been 
established  without  question;  and 

"Whereas  development  of  electric  power 
from  the  Upper  St.  John  River  and  Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay  can  be  very  valuable  as 
peaking  power  and  for  base  load  power;  and 

"Whereas  other  substantial  benefits  such 
as  increased  numbers  of  tourists,  increased 
recreational  uses  of  the  Bay  and  River,  down 
stream  power  benefits  on  the  Saint  John 
River,  flood  control  beneflts,  and  much 
needed  construction  Job  opportunities  in  the 
site  areas  will  result:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  102d  legislature  recom- 
mends the  full  development  of  the  electric 
power  potential  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and 
such  supplemental  development  of  the  elec- 
tric power  potential  of  the  upper  St.  John 
River  as  may  be  recommended  as  economi- 
cally feasible  by  studies  now  under  way  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  without  sub- 
stantial destruction  of  the  recreational  and 
Industrial  advantages  now  recognized  as 
existing  in  the  St.  John  River  area,  and 
that  necessary  Interconnecting  transmission 
faelllties  be  provided  between  the  projects 
and  the  load  centers  of  the  Northeast  to  pro- 
vide the  optimum  benefits  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  102d  legislature  re- 
spectfully asks  that  required  action  be  taken 
to  start  the  projects  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  in  the  most  economic  and  practical 
sequence  of  development;  and  be  it  further 

•'Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  this  State. 

"In  senate  chamber,  read  and  adopted 
February  19, 1965. 

"Edwin  H.  Pert, 

"Secretary. 

"House     of     representatives,     read     and 
adopted  in  concurrence  February  23,  1965. 
"Jerome  G.  Plante, 

"Clerk." 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pong  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  1458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  Wll- 
latt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris)  : 
S.  1459.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  as  amended.  In  respect  of  the  Jvirlsdlc- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  over 
nonprofit  cooperatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1460.  A  bill  to  preserve  freedom  of 
speech  in  reporting  or  commenting  upon 
speeches  in  either  House  of  the  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  1461.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  funds  arising  from  Judgments  in 
favor  of  the  Miami  Indans  of  Indiana  and 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  H.\rtke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1462.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  contract  with  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  payment  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges  on  certain  Pueblo  Indian 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  1463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marco  UJkic; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT : 
S.  1464.  A  bill  to  provide  adjustments  In 
order  to  make  uniform  the  estate  acquired 
for  the  Vega  Dam   and  Reservoir,   CoUbran 
project,  Colorado,  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reconvey  mineral  In- 
terests in  certain  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.   1465.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  VaslUos 
Manousakls   and   Elenl   Manousakis;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  McCarthy  : 

S.  1466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  reimpose  duties 
on  the  importation  of  wild  rice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Duk  Ho 
Lee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PASTORE    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.   1468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Eyre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anargyros 
Antonakos;  and 

S.  1470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstofls 
Loutsios;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  1456.  A  bill  to  confirm  In  the  State  of 
Utah  title  to  lands  lying  below  the  January 
4,  1896,  high-water  line  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  In  such  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  FONG; 

S.  1457.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons  by  air;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


REPEAL  OF  5-PERCENT  TAX  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONS 
BY  AIR 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr,  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  5-percent  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  repeal  of 
this  grossly  inequitable  and  discrimina- 
tory tax.  It  Is  the  only  remaining  tax 
on  passenger  transportation  in  America. 

As  a  means  of  restraining  and  restrict- 
ing travel  by  Americans  during  World 
War  II  and  of  obtaining  revenue  to  help 
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finance  the  cost  of  war.  Congress  en- 
acted excise  taxes  on  transportation, 
both  surface  and  air. 

In  1962,  Congress  repealed  the  10-per- 
cent transportation  tax  on  surface  pas- 
senger transportation.  But  it  continued 
the  tax  on  air  passenger  travel  within 
the  United  States,  although  it  reduced  it 
to  5  percent.  The  tax  on  international 
air  flights  to  and  from  the  United  States 
and  points  abroad  was  repealed,  how- 
ever. 

It  is  high  time  the  5-percent  tax  on 
domestic  air  passenger  travel  be  elimi- 
nated 

It  is  a  very  inequitable  tax.  hurting 
most  those  people  of  low  income.  Re- 
peal of  this  tax  could  well  be  termed  an 
antipoverty  measure. 

In  many  areas  of  the  United  States, 
air  transportation  is  a  necessity,  not  a 
luxury.  I  refer  to  areas  in  Alaska,  iso- 
lated communities  of  New  England,  the 
Western  States,  Texas,  and  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii. 

In  Hawaii,  for  example,  the  only  way 
our  people  can  be  transported  from  one 
island  to  another  is  by  air.  We  have  no 
interisland  highways,  no  interisland 
railroads,  no  interisland  buses,  no  inter- 
island ferries  or  ships.  Passengers  must 
travel  by  air,  and  under  the  law,  these 
interisland  air  passengers  in  Hawaii  pay 
not  only  the  air  fare,  but  the  5-percent 
air  transportation  tax  on  top  of  that. 

Travel  between  Hawaii  and  sister 
States  on  the  continent  is  either  by  ship 
or  by  air,  with  air  travel  the  fastest  and 
cheapest.  Almost  all  Hawaii-Mainland 
travelers  go  by  air. 

Air  passengers  between  Hawaii  and 
points  in  the  United  States  on  the  main- 
land pay  not  only  their  air  fare,  but  also 
a  5-percent  transportation  tax  on  the 
distance  between  Honolulu  and  the  3- 
mile  seaward  limit  plus  the  distance  be- 
tween the  3 -mile  limit  on  the  west  coast 
and  the  airport  destination  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Both  the  interisland  airlines  serving 
Hawaii  and  the  overseas  carriers  serving 
Mainland-Hawaii  routes  have  made  great 
strides  in  reducing  air  fares,  as  well  as 
improving  service.  I  commend  them  for 
that,  and  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Hawaii 
are  grateful. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tinue the  5-percent  tax  on  air  fares,  how- 
ever, places  an  unwarranted  burden  on 
the  people  who  live  in  Hawaii,  especially 
on  those  with  small  incomes.  The  only 
way  they  can  visit  relatives  on  other  is- 
lands in  Hawaii  or  on  the  mainland  is 
by  air.  They  cannot  pile  the  whole  fam- 
ily in  an  automobile  and  go  to  visit 
grandma  on  another  island.  The  air 
travel  tax  places  an  unwarranted  burden 
on  many  families  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  on  the  mainland.  It 
places  an  unwarranted  burden  on  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  professional  people, 
who  must  travel  from  island-to-island  or 
to  the  mainland.  Many  other  Ameri- 
cans in  isolated  areas  of  our  Nation  sim- 
ilarly are  dependent  on  air  transporta- 
tion, and  they  are  penalized  by  the  5-per- 
cent tax. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  for  Americans  to 
have  to  pay  5-percent  tax  on  air  travel 
within  the  United  States— but  not  for 


international  air  travel.  This  gives  an 
edge  to  competitors  abroad  soliciting 
American  tourists. 

Repeal  of  the  tax  on  domestic  air 
travel  will  encourage  tourism  within  the 
United  States.  This  is  right  in  line  with 
President  Johnson's  plea  that  American 
travelers  see  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica instead  of  traveling  abroad,  and 
thereby  help  reduce  America's  interna- 
tional balance-of -payments  deficit. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  reminded  us  recently  that  America 
has  tourist  attractions  superior  to  many 
tourist  meccas  abroad.  He  cited  the 
island  of  Kauai,  Hawaii's  beautiful  Gar- 
den Island,  as  having  more  charm  than 
Capri.  Repeal  of  the  transportation  tax 
would  undoubtedly  encourage  more 
Americans  to  travel  to  Hawaii.  It  would 
undoubtedly  encourage  more  Americans 
to  visit  other  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Hawaii  is  the  dream  vacation  spot  for 
millions  of  Americans  and  has  been  for 
years.  A  real  deterrent  to  Americans 
desiring  to  travel  to  Hawaii,  particularly 
from  the  east  coast,  has  been  the  trans- 
portation cost.  From  the  east  coast, 
American  tourists  can  fly  at  less  cost  to 
Europe  and  m»ny  other  places  abroad 
than  they  can  fly  to  Hawaii.  Repeal  of 
the  5 -percent  air  travel  tax  on  trips  to 
Hawaii  would  certainly  make  Hawaii 
more  competitive  and  would  give  Hawaii 
a  better  break  in  the  fierce  competition 
for  tourists. 

Tourism  is  Hawaii's  second  largest  in- 
dustry, surpassed  only  by  agriculture.  It 
is  the  only  industry  offering  immediate 
hope  of  substantial  growth.  Repeal  of 
the  air  transportation  tax  is  essential  to 
our  tourist  industry. 

Congress  is  expected  to  consider  the 
entire  range  of  excise  taxes  this  year.  I 
strongly  urge  that  repeal  of  the  5-percent 
tax  on  passenger  travel  be  enacted  as 
part  of  the  excise  tax  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1457)  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons  by  air,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fong,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  COOPERA- 
TIVES ENGAGED  IN  RURAL  ELEC- 
TRIFICATION FROM  JURISDIC- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  POWER 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
exempt  nonprofit  cooperatives  engaged 
in  rural  electrification  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  substantive  language  of  this  bill 
is  identical  to  the  bill  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  August 
of  last  year.  The  need  for  this  bill  arises 
out  of  an  attempt  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  assert  jurisdiction  over 
rural  electric  cooperatives  during  the 
latter  part  of  1963.  As  a  result  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee's  action 
Isist  year,  and  the  sentiments  expressed 


by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  its  reports  on  the  appropriations 
bills  for  1963  and  1964,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  deferred  any  further 
action  in  these  proceedings  to  assert 
jurisdiction  until  Januai-y  1,  1966. 

Having  reviewed  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and  the  act 
establishing  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and  considering  the  Com- 
mission's  failure  to  claim  jurisdiction  for 
a  period  of  almost  25  years,  I  can  find  no 
basis  for  the  Commission's  assertion  of 
jurisdiction.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mission has  attempted  to  assert  juris- 
diction based  on  esoteric  legal  grounds 
and  in  what  I  consider  to  be  direct  con- 
fiict  with  the  intent  of  Congre.ss. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  express 
in  no  uncertain  terms  Congress  intent. 
It  is  vital  that  the  Congress  act  on  this 
bill  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1459)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  as  amended,  in  respect 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  nonprofit  cooperatives, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Harris)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  FREEDOM  OP 
SPEECH  IN  REPORTING  OR  COM- 
MENTING UPON  SPEECHES  IN 
EITHER  HOUSE  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the 
controversy  which  arose  shortly  before 
the  1964  presidential  election  over  the 
question  of  allowing  equal  time  for 
answering  political  statements  made  on 
radio  or  television.  This  controversy  led 
to  a  new  interpretation  of  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  holding 
that  a  presidential  report  on  news 
events  of  extraordinary  nature  is  not  a 
use  of  broadcast  facilities  within  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  and  therefore  does 
not  give  rise  to  any  necessity  for  grant- 
ing equal  time. 

While  this  decision  by  the  FCC  in- 
volved a  legal  fixing  which  is  difficult  for 
a  layman  to  understand,  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  effect  of  this  decision. 

But  I  do  quarrel  with  another  develop- 
ing policy  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  this  area.  The 
policy  to  which  I  object,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  clear  invasion  of  the  right 
of  free  speech,  is  the  so-called  fairness 
doctrine.  This  doctrine  has  an  appeal- 
ing name,  but  as  it  is  applied  and  is 
being  developed  by  the  Commission, 
there  is  nothing  fair  about  it. 

The  Commission  is  applying  or  threat- 
ening to  apply  this  doctrine  in  such  a 
way  as  to  force  any  radio  or  television 
station  which  broadcasts  a  program  to 
a  conservative  group  to  grant  equal  time, 
possibly  even  free  time,  for  what  is  called 
an  answer  by  a  liberal  group.  The  Com- 
mission is  applying  the  so-called  fairness 
doctrine,  or  threatening  to  apply  it,  in 
such  a  way  that  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions are  under  tremendous  pressure  not 


to  permit  broadcasts,  even  paid  broad- 
casts, which  take  strongly  conservative 
positions.  The  Commission  has  not  yet 
gone  so  far  as  to  announce  a  doctrine  of 
a  principle  that  conservative  broadcasts 
and  telecasts  are  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest, but  it  appears  to  be  moving  in 
that  direction. 

What  is  worse,  the  so-called  fairness 
doctrine  is  being  applied,  and  its  appli- 
cation is  being  threatened,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  inhibit  organizations  and  individ- 
uals who  may  not  be  accepted  as  bona 
fide  newscasters,  from  reporting  or  com- 
menting upon  speeches  or  statements 
made  by  Members  of  the  Congress  in  one 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress. 

There  should  be  no  such  inhibition. 
It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  anything 
said  on  the  floo'r  of  the  Senate  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body  should  be  quoted 
as  fully  as  possible  on  the  air  and  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  as  much  fair  com- 
ment as  possible  in  radio  and  television 
programs,  without  restriction  as  to  who 
quotes  or  comments,  or  what  kind  of 
program  it  is  on  which  the  quotation  or 
the  comment  is  given. 

Freedom  of  speech  requires  nothing 
less  than  complete  freedom  for  anyone 
to  quote  or  quote  from  the  remarks  of 
any  Senator  or  Representative,  made  on 
the  floor  of  his  House,  and  to  comment 
fairly  upon  such  remarks  without  limita- 
tion as  to  the  length  of  such  comments. 

This  is  a  principle  which  cuts  two 
ways.  I  am  just  as  jealous  that  it  should 
be  applied  to  a  speech  or  srtiatement  made 
by  a  Member  of  the  Congress  who  dis- 
agrees with  me  as  I  am  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  a  Member  who  agrees  with 
me.  or  with  whom  I  agree. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  shall  not  be  questioned 
"in  any  other  place"  respecting  what  he 
says  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  any  per- 
son is  limited  or  attempted  to  be  brought 
under  limitation,  whether  by  law  or  by 
administrative  action  or  by  the  threat 
of  administrative  action  or  by  any  other 
coercion,  with  respect  to  the  quotation  of 
or  the  comment  upon  what  is  said  by 
a  Member  of  Congress  on  the  floor  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  this  constitu- 
tional provision  is  infriklged  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  letter. 

Because  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert 
on  the  Communications  Act,  I  have  not 
sought  to  prepare  legislation  to  cure  all 
possible  misconstruction  or  misapplica- 
tion of  the  fairness  doctrine.  But  be- 
cause I  am  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  am  therefore  directly  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  any  inhibition 
upon  the  radio  or  television  quotation 
of  the  remarks  made  in  either  House  of 
the  Congress  by  a  Member  thereof,  I  do 
propose  legislation  to  restore  the  right 
of  free  speech  in  this  one  limited  area. 

The  bill  which  I  propose  would  provide 
that  the  use  of  any  radio  or  television 
broadcasting  facility  for  the  quotation  of 
any  speech,  statement,  or  other  remarks 
made  in  either  House  of  the  Congress  by 
any  Member  thereof,  or  for  fair  comment 
upon  any  such  speech,  statement,  or 
other  remarks,  shall  not  be  deemed,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Fedefal  Communica- 


tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  be  not 
in  the  public  interest. 

If  this  language  sounds  a  little  awk- 
ward, it  is  because  the  basis  for  any 
requirement  by  the  Commission  for  the 
granting  of  equal  time  rests  m  the  last 
analysis  on  a  determination  of  what  radio 
or  television  broadcasting  is  in  the  public 
interest.  The  Commission  has  said,  in 
effect,  that  when  a  station  broadcasts  or 
telecasts  a  program  which  the  Commis- 
sion thinks  should  come  under  its  fair- 
ness doctrine  without  granting  equal 
time  for  a  reply,  the  broadcast  or  telecast 
is  not  in  the  public  interest.  This  is  not 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
such  a  broadcast  or  telecast  is  contrary 
to  the  public  interest,  and  so  it  has  been 
necessary  to  follow  the  language  of  the 
act  in  preparing  my  amendment. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  will  not  affect  the 
Communications  Commission's  fairness 
doctrine,  or  the  application  of  that  doc- 
trine, in  any  way  except  with  respect  to 
the  reporting  of  what  is  said  in  the 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  making  of 
fair  comment  with  respect  thereto. 
But  enactment  of  my  bill  will  free  any 
station,  or  any  purchaser  of  radio  or 
television  time,  from  any  restriction  or 
inhibition  respecting  what  may  be  quoted 
from  the  remarks  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress made  in  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  how  much  may  be  quoted  from 
such  remarks,  or  how  much  time  may  be 
devoted  to  fair  comment  upon  such  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
situation  to  look  into  this  matter  for 
themselves.  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  to  which  I  presume  this  bill 
will  be  referred,  to  give  it  prompt  and 
serious  considei-ation  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  as  it  deems  necessary  to  make 
a  full  record  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  such  legislation.  I  am  confident  that 
if  this  is  done,  my  bill  will  be  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate,  will  be  approved 
by  the  Senate,  and  eventually  will  be 
enacted  into  law.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  forward,  for  appropriate  reference, 
the  bill  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1460)  to  preserve  freedom 
of  speech  in  reporting  or  commenting 
upon  speeches  in  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    MIAMI    INDIAN 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
distribute  judgments  awarded  to  the 
Miami  Tribe  of  Indiana  and  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  A  companion  bill  is 
being  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative J.  Edward  Roush,  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Indiana. 

Under  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act  of  1946.  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion awarded  three  judgments  to  the 
Miami  Indians,  some  of  whom  are  in 
Oklahoma  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
in  Indiana.     One  judgment  is  a  joint 


judgment  to  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indiana 
for  $4,467,647.67  for  approximately  5 
million  acres  of  land  located  south  of 
the  Wabash  River  in  central  Indiana. 
The  lands  were  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
October  6,  1818,  while  the  Miami  Indians 
were  united  In  one  tribe  in  central  In- 
diana. 

Part  of  the  Miami  Tribe  was  moved 
to  Kansas  in  1846  to  an  area  of  land 
given  to  those  who  were  moved  there. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  tribe  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  Indiana.  By  a 
treaty  in  1854,  those  who  moved  to 
Kansas  ceded  that  Kansas  land  to  the 
United  States  and  by  the  same  treaty 
commuted  annuities,  due  the  Miami 
Tribe  for  various  land  cessions  in  the 
east  made  by  earlier  treaties,  which  were 
still  in  effect  in  1854. 

The  Indians  claim  their  ancestors  were 
induced  to  cede  their  lands  for  uncon- 
scionable prices  of  a  few  cents  an  acre. 
For  over  100  years  those  claims  have 
been  the  subject  of  demands  on  Con- 
gress to  correct  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
Miamis.  Finally  in  1951,  the  claims  were 
filed  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion which  determined  that  the  prices 
paid  for  those  lands  were  unreasonably 
low  and  unconscionable  and  therefore  re- 
sulted in  the  judgments  awarded  by  the 
Commission.  For  15  years  these  cases 
have  been  litigated  before  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  judgments  became 
final  and  Congress  appropriated  and  paid 
them  into  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  Miamis. 

One  judgment  of  $349,000  is  the  sole 
property  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
which  included  additional  compensation 
for  the  cession  of  their  Kansas  lands 
ceded  for  an  unconscionable  price.  In- 
cluded in  it  is  the  correction  of  errors  in 
commuting  and  distributing  annuities 
due  the  tribe  for  cessions  of  Indiana  lands 
in  the  east  of  $26,500  annually.  The  Mi- 
ami Tribe  of  Indiana  was  awarded  a 
separate  judgment  of  $64,000  for  its  share 
of  the  erroneously  commuted  annuities 
that  were  distributed  under  the  1854 
Treaty. 

The  last  moneys  distributed  to  the 
Miamis  was  in  1891  to  the  Miamis  of 
Oklahoma  and  in  1889  and  1895  to  Mi- 
amis of  Indiana  on  rolls  of  Miamis  ap- 
proved in  those  years.  The  distribution 
bill  proposes  that  the  joint  judgment  of 
$4,647,467.67  be  distributed  to  the  living 
Miamis  who  were  on  the  rolls  of  1889, 
1891,  and  1895  and  to  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  all  Miami  Indians  who 
were  on  those  rolls. 

There  still  remains  pending  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  claims  for  ad- 
ditional compensation  under  other  trea- 
ties by  which  most  valuable  Indiana 
lands  were  ceded  by  the  Miamis  under 
various  treaties,  as  far  back  as  1795.  In 
describing  this  land,  the  Court  of  Claims 
stated  it  was  located  in  the  direct  path  of 
progress  and  therefore  some  of  the  most 
valuable  land  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  treaties. 

The  suits  for  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa were  filed  by  Edward  P.  Morse — 
now  deceased — and  Edwin  A.  Rothschild 
of  Chicago.     The  suits  for  the  Miami 
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Tribe  of  Indiana  were  filed  by  Walter  H. 
Maloney  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Present  day  rolls  have  not  yet  been 
made.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
Miami  Indians  in  both  tribes,  eligible  to 
participate,  will  approximate  2,500  In- 
dians, the  majority  of  whom  are  in  In- 
diana. None  of  these  Miamis  live  on 
reservations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1481)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  arising  from 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians 
of  Indiana  and  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT,  TO  IN- 
CREASE THE  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  APPROPRIATIONS— AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT  NO.  52) 

Mr.  CLARK  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS     OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  printing  of  S.  12.  a  bill  providing  tax 
credit  for  higher  education,  S.  944.  a  bill 
establishing  a  National  Oceanographic 
Council.  S.  969,  a  bill  requiring  that  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  give  the  Con- 
gress 6  months'  notice  before  closing  any 
veterans  facilities,  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 78.  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
study  certain  matters  respecting  the 
chartering  of  national  banks,  my  name 
was  inadvertently  omitted  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  the 
next  printing  of  these  bills  that  my  name 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
<S.  Con.  Res.  17)  condemning  Soviet 
persecution  of  Jews. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  969)  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  administrator  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  to  give  6  months  advance  public 
notice  of  the  planned  closing  or  reloca- 
tion of  any  veterans'  facility,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  at  least  one  Veterans  Service 
Center  in  each  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses the  names  of  Senators  Aiken  and 
Javits  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  S.  600, 


the  higher  education  bill,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  1,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Grue- 
NiNG,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tydings, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1322)  to 
establish  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brewster  on  March  1. 1965. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1229, 
TO  PROVIDE  UNIFORM  POLICIES 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  RECREATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  announce 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
March  22,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  Room 
3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  S. 
1229,  a  bill  to  provide  uniform  policies 
with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of  Federal 
multiple -purpose  water  resource  proj- 
ects, and  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  authority  for  recreation  de- 
velopment of  projects  under  his  control. 

This  legislation  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  the  long-term  problem 
facing  the  development  of  water  resource 
projects  and  the  relationship  of  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  to 
these  projects. 

This  announcement  is  intended  to  give 
notice  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
other  interested  person  who  may  desire 
to  come  before  the  committee  and  pre- 
sent his  views  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  and  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  first  nomination  on  the 
calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  those  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc,  except  that  of  Mr.  Raymond  R. 
Guest,  of  Virginia,  to  which  we  shall 
shortly  return. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Mr.  Guest,  will  be 
considered  en  bloc,  and  are  confirmed. 

ANGIE31    BIDDLE    DUKE 

Mr.  COOPER  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President,  the  appointment  of  Angier 
Biddle  Duke  to  be  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  Spain  is  one  that  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  the  Senate. 
As  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  Department 
of  State,  as  an  Ambassador,  and  in  every 
position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed 
Angier  Biddle  Duke  has  served  our  counJ 
try  well.  I  am  glad  that  he  was  unani- 
mously confirmed  by  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  PELL  subsequently  said :  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  with  particular  delight  that  I 
speak  in  behalf  of  Angier  Biddle  Duke, 
who  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for  more 
than  30  years.  I  have  always  admired 
Angier  Duke  and  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  integrity  and  intelligence.  Having 
worked  for  him  when  he  was  president 
and  I  vice  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee.  I  can  vouch 
also  for  the  fact  that  he  has  remarkable 
organizational  ability  and  the  skill  of 
working  out  problems  and  working  with 
people.  In  fact,  he  has  developed  to  a 
great  extent  that  traditional  and  neces- 
sary skill  of  diplomacy  of  attaining  his 
objective  without  ruillmg  feathers.  In- 
deed, he  has  developed  to  the  maximum 
that  old  diplomatic  technique  of  al- 
ways letting  the  other  fellow  have  his— 
Duke's — way.  This  is  the  kind  of  diplo- 
macy we  should  wage  abroad,  and  it  is 
the  kind  that  Angier  Duke  will  practice 
as  Ambassador. 

Moreover,  his  organizational  ability 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  a  post 
like  Madrid,  which  is  chockablock  with 
American  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel, not  to  count  the  various  exotic  prob- 
lems left  behind  by  passing  American 
tourists. 

Like  his  uncle  before  him.  Ambassador 
Anthony  Drexel  Biddle.  whom  I  visited 
in  Poland  before  the  war  and  with  whom 
my  father  served  in  London  during  the 
war,  Angier  Duke  studies,  wrestles  with. 
and  grasps  every  problem  with  which  he 
is  faced  in  an  exceptionally  talented  and 
constructive  fashion. 

His  distinguished  diplomatic  contribu- 
tions to  our  country  include  serving:  with 
our  Embassies  in  Argentina  and  in  Spain, 
serving  as  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador, 
and.  in  recent  years,  serving  as  Chief  of 
Protocol.  This  service  is.  I  feel,  worthy 
of  highest  esteem. 

Therefore.  I  consider  that  our  Nation 
would  be  most  fortunate  in  having  as  our 
man  in  Madrid,  Angier  Biddle  Duke. 
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DIPLOMATIC     AND     FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in*  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  same  request,  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Roger  L.  Stevens,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Chainnan  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NA-nONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECH- 
NOLOGY. AUTOMATION.  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRESS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Garth  L.  Mangum,  of  Utah,  to  be 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mir.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  jthat  the  nom- 
inations in  the  Public  Helalth  Service  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  witihout  objection, 
they  are  confinned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mjr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  of  the 
nominations  today  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE— NOMINA- 
TION OF  RAYMOND  R.  GUEST.  OF 
VIRGINIA,  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENI- 
POTENTIARY OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  IRELAND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  state  the,  nomination  of 
Mr.  Guest.  i 

The  lep;islative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Raymond  R.  Guest,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Uaited  States  of 
America  to  Ireland.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  are  pleased  and 
gratified  that  our  State  is  honored  to 
have  named  a  former  State  Senator  of 
Virginia  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  say  some- 
thing about  Ireland.  I  was  privileged 
to  visit  in  Ireland  last  September.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  country  more  friendly 
to  us  in  the  whole  world.  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  learn  something,  because 
I  have  not  been  too  well  informed  about 
all  the  countries  that  have  shared  in  our 
foreign  aid.  I  thought  practically  every 
country  except  Russia  and  Red  China 
had  received  aid  from  us.  but  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Ireland  was  never 
included  in  any  form  of  loreign  aid. 

I  was  also  surprised  to  find  that  the 
average  income  in  Ireland  was  only  $600 
a  year.  When  I  asked  about  it,  I  was 
told   it  was  primarily  an   agricultural 


country,  that  farm  products  were  in 
competition  with  us  and  other  nations 
that  raised  them  at  lower  cost.  One  of 
the  principal  exports  of  Ireland  was 
jumping  horses,  race  horses,  and  other 
fine  horses. 

The  President  has  selected  to  be  our 
next  representative  there  one  of  the  out- 
standing horse  experts  in  the  country. 
He  has  maintained  a  racing  stable  in  our 
own  State.  He  has  a  breeding  farm  in 
Ireland.  He  knows  a  host  of  people  in 
Ireland.  For  the  past  25  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  agriculture. 

So  I  do  not  know  what  better  qualifi- 
cations a  man  could  have  to  help  the 
Irish  people,  if  we  are  not  going  to  even 
give  them  a  loan  to  buy  farming  equip- 
ment. We  get  some  of  their  best  sons 
here. 

I  learned  that  there  were  1  million 
fewer  people  in  Ireland  than  there  were 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Where  did  they 
go?  When  they  could  not  make  a  living 
there  they  came  to  this  country.  One  of 
them  was  named  Kennedy.  Of  course, 
we  are  proud  of  that  name,  and  so  are 
they.  Ireland  is  a  great  country.  It  is 
a  friendly  country.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  do  not  make  them  small  loans.  They 
have  never  defaulted  on  a  loan.  Yet 
they  do  not  get  small  loans  of  foreign 
aid  or  other  loans,  and  there  is  no  more 
friendly  country  in  the  world. 

I  am  glad  that  I  am  to  be  a  delegate 
to  the  IPU  in  Dublin  the  week  of  April 
18. 

While  I  am  there  meeting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  51  other  nations  I  want 
to  find  out  more  about  Ireland,  because 
I  reall^  feel  we  ought  to  look  into  people 
as  fine  as  the  Irish  are,  people  who  have 
survived  all  sorts  of  hardships,  includ- 
ing a  lack  of  a  civil  rights  bill  there,  a 
people  who  were  really  persecuted  for 
many  years.  They  did  not  have  a  civil 
rights  bill.  They  are  very  poor  people. 
They  are  proud,  but  poor.  They  are  fine 
people.  While  I  am  over  there  next 
month  I  want  to  find  out  a  little  more 
about  them.  In  the  meantime  I  can  say 
that  they  are  going  to  like  Raymond 
Guest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  nomination  of  Raymond 
Guest.  I  have  known  him  for  a  great 
many  years.  He  served  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate of  Virginia  for  10  years.  I  think  he 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  position 
as  Ambassador  to  Ireland.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  confirm  the 
nomination.  I  feel  he  will  make  a  fine 
record. 

He  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all  the  people  who  know  him  in  Virginia. 
I  trust  the  nomination  will  be  unani- 
mously approved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  their  remarks 
about  Mr.  Guest's  qualifications  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Ireland.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  know  him  for  some  12 
years.  His  great  interest  in  agriculture, 
which  is  very  important  in  Ireland,  plus 
his  own  experience  in  public  life,  will  re- 
sult in  his  being  a  fine  Ambassador  from 
our  counti-y  to  Ireland.  His  work  in 
Virginia,  and  his  own  service  in  the  leg- 
islature  of  that   Commonwealth,   have 


provided  qualifications  which  will  prove 
valuable  in  enabling  his  practical  ex- 
perience to  benefit  our  country  in  this 
high  position.  I  am  glad  to  support  his 
nomination,  and  I  know  he  will  serve  his 
country  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  agree  with  everything  that  the  two 
Senators  have  said  about  Ireland.  It  is 
a  country  which  exerts  a  greater  influ- 
ence in  world  affairs,  far  beyond  v/hat 
the  population  or  size  of  the  country 
would  indicate.  It  has  a  particularly 
good  and  fine  Foreign  Minister  in  Prank 
Aiken.  He  is  one  of  the  best  Foreign 
Ministers  and  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  believe  he  is  a  very 
distant  relative  of  mine.  His  people 
came  from  the  same  town  in  Northern 
Ireland  where  my  people  came  from. 

I  am  not  rising  to  reflect  on  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Guest  in  any  way,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  some  exuberant  reporter 
wrote  a  story  last  week,  and  there  was 
some  mention  of  Mr.  Guest  and  his 
nomination  in  some  of  the  newspapers. 
In  that  article  my  name  entered  the 
story.  So  I  think  I  do  owe  the  Senate 
an  explanation. 

On  March  2,  a  week  ago  today,  several 
candidates  appeared  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  be  approved  or 
disapproved  by  that  committee  for  vari- 
ous Government  posts.  Mr.  Guest,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Ireland,  was  one  of  the 
nominees.  I  was  not  able  to  sit  through 
the  whole  hearing  because  I  was  called 
to  another  committee  before  it  was 
concluded. 

After  the  hearing  was  concluded,  the 
committee  voted  approval  of  all  the 
nominations  which  had  been  submitted 
to  them,  including  that  of  Mr.  Raymond 
Guest. 

The  next  day,  as  I  recall,  the  Senate 
was  not  in  session,  and  the  committee  did 
not  meet;  but  I  had  handed  to  me,  out 
of  nowhere,  a  few  questions  concerning 
Mr.  Guest.  The  next  day  was  Thurs- 
day, when  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations met,  and  I  suggested  that  we  hold 
up  the  report  on  Mr.  Guest  until  we  could 
obtain  the  answers  to  the  questions  which 
had  been  handed  to  me.  I  did  not  ask 
to  have  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Guest 
alone  held  up,  but  all  the  nomination,  so 
that  it  would  not  appear  conspicuous. 
In  spite  of  that,  the  eagle-eyed  and  keen- 
eared  reporters  did  get  something  of  a 
story  out  of  it. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  is 
entitled  to  know  what  the  questions  were, 
and  what  the  replies  were  which  we  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Department. 

Incidentally,  the  committee  voted  and 
agreed  to  hold  up  the  reports  until  the 
State  Department  could  furnish  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions. 

The  first  question  raised  was  that  Mrs. 
Guest  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  although  she  had  applied  for  citi- 
zenship. This  question  was  raised  on 
March  3.  On  March  4,  Mrs.  Guest  was 
given  her  citizenship  papers,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  something  of  a  record  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
and  I  wish  to  commend  them  and  also  to 
congratulate  Mrs.  Guest  on  becoming  a 
U.S.  citizen. 

The  second  question  raised  was  that 
Mr.  Guest  owns  a  horse  farm  in  Ireland, 
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approximately  11  miles  from  the  Em- 
bassy. The  State  Department's  answer 
to  that  question  was  that  he  had  a  300- 
acre  horse  farm  in  Ireland.  I  do  not 
know  the  size  of  the  one  in  Virginia  but 
I  presume  it  to  be  of  comparable  size — 
perhaps  larger. 

The  third  question  raised  was  that  he 
had  vast  experience  in  the  Irish  Sweep- 
stakes. That  question  has  not  yet  been 
answered,  but  I  assume  that  with  a  300- 
acre  horse  farm  in  the  vicinity,  he  may 
have  had  some  experience  in  sweep- 
stakes. 

The  fourth  question  raised  was  about 
his  political  contributions  and  how  much 
he  paid  for  the  job. 

I  find  that  so  far  as  politics  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  both  generous  and  neu- 
tral, having  contributed  to  both  parties. 

Day  and  night,  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing calls  from  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  hoping  that  I  would  not  do 
anytliing  to  block  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Guest.    I  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Guest's  political  neutral- 
ity is  concerned,  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
safe  assiunption  that  he  was  more  neutral 
on  one  side  than  he  was  on  the  other. 
Therefore,  he  should  have  received  the 
appointment. 

If  I  may  be  serious  for  a  moment, 
there  is  one  point  to  which  I  should  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate,  because 
it  has  been  called  to  my  attention.  With- 
in the  week.  I  have  received  letters 
from  two  young  men  employed  in  AID 
operations  overseas.  I  believe  that  their 
terms  are  about  to  expire  and  they  are 
due  to  come  home,  but,  they  wish  to 
sell  their  cars  before  they  come  home. 

They  have  been  told — and  it  is  true — 
that  a  new  rule  adopted  by  AID  prevents 
them  from  selling  anything  which  they 
took  with  them  at  a  profit;  that  they 
must  sell  their  cars  to  the  American  em- 
bassy which  in  turn  will  sell  them  in  the 
country  to  which  they  have  been  as- 
signed. 

I  also  find  that  career  personnel  in 
the  State  Department  are  prohibited 
from  owning  property  in  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

What  I  should  like  to  point  out  is  that 
apparently  there  is  one  rule  for  career 
people  in  the  State  Department,  in  AID, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
agencies,  and  another  rule  for  political 
appointees  which  permits  them  to  own 
property  in  the  country  to  which  they 
are  assigned. 

With  that  explanation,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say,  except  that  I  am  sure — 
from  all  I  hear — that  Mr.  Guest  will  be 
one  of  the  best  hosts  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  really  friendly  attitude  of 
the  d'stinpuished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  1. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  but  one 
matter  concerning  Mr.  Guest,  and  that 
is  that  his  wife  is  a  member  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Prince  Murat  family  of 
France,  and  that  one  of  her  ancestors 
married  a  descendant  of  Col.  Henry 
Willis  of  Fredericksburg.  Col.  Henry 
Willis  married  an  aunt  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Col.  Henry  Willis  was  the  founder  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  a  collateral  ancestor 
of  my  mother. 


I  cannot  claim  to  be  kin  to  Mr.  Guest's 
wife,  who  was  a  Mui'at,  but  she  comes 
from  a  distinguished  French  family 
and  has  Virginia  connections  that  go 
back  almost  to  the  Revolutionaiy  War. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  Mr.  Raymond  Guest  longer  than 
has  any  other  Senator,  having  been  a 
schoolmate  of  his  more  years  ago  than 
either  of  us  would  care  to  recall. 

I  should  like  to  respond  to  one  question 
to  which  the  State  Department,  appar- 
ently, was  not  responsive. 

Mr.  Guest  is  not  associated  with  the 
Irish  Sweepstakes.  He  has  raced  a  few 
of  his  horses  in  my  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  Maryland,  in  New  York,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  England.  A  few  years  ago,  one  of 
his  horses  won  a  race,  a  race  on  which 
the  Irish  Sweepstakes  depended,  but  the 
running  of  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sweepstakes.  The  horse  which  won 
the  race  was  a  great  stallion.  We  in 
Kentucky  were  hopeful  that  the  horse 
would  some  day  stand  in  Kentucky,  but 
Mr.  Guest  was  prevailed  upon  to  sell  an 
interest  in  the  horse  to  some  people  in 
Ireland  and  he  invested  the  proceeds  of 
that  sale  in  an  Irish  farm.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  stallion  now  stands 
on  this  farm. 

Mr.  Guest  is  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  thoroughbred  breeding  indus- 
try in  Ireland,  and  this  will  not  only 
prove  to  be  an  asset  to  the  economy  of 
Ireland,  but  also  will  make  him  one  of 
the  most  effective  Ambassadors  we  could 
send  overseas. 

I  consider  him  eminently  qualified  and 
am  sure  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  will 
confirm  his  nomination  unanimously. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  friendly  remarks 
which  have  been  expressed  concerning 
Mr.  Raymond  Guest,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  kind  of  job  all  Senators 
believe  he  will  do  in  Ireland — which  we 
believe  will  be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Guest's  mother  was  formerly  a 
resident  of  my  State.  She  was  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  citizens.  She  was  one 
of  our  most  philanthropic  citizens.  She 
contributed  generously  to  every  worth- 
while cause  in  our  State. 

Incidentally,  she  was  a  first  cousin  of 
Winston  Churchill,  which  makes  Mr. 
Guest,  I  believe,  a  second  cousin  to  Win- 
ston Churchill.  Thus,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Guest  family,  there  is  distinguished 
lineage. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Guest  will  make  an 
excellent  Ambassador,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove his  appointment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  two  able  Senators  from  Virginia 
fMr.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Robertson],  the  two 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton 
and  Mr.  Cooper  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  in  recommend- 
ing the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Raymond  Guest  as  Ambassador 
to  Ireland. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Guest  for  many 
years,  and  am  confident  he  will  serve  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  country  when 
he  is  confirmed  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Guest  is  the  kind  of  person,  who 
will  always  be  anxious  to  present  the  best 


aspects  of  America  to  the  people  of  the 
country  where  he  represents  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr. 
Guest,  but  I  believe  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  support  which  he  has  been  given  In 
this  Chamber  today,  his  nomination  will 
be  unanimously  approved. 

It  has  been  most  delightful  to  listen 
to  the  recital  of  Ireland's  history.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  that  Ireland  is  not  a 
poor  country  today.  In  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  it  has  become  quite  prosper- 
ous, and  the  Irish  now,  thank  the  Lord, 
are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
thereby  keep  many  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  at  home  in  contrast  to  the 
great  and  necessary  migrations  of  the 
past. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
raised  some  questions  which  should  have 
been  raised.  With  his  usual  friendliness 
and  understanding  he  has  made  the 
Record  clear. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  unanimously  ap- 
prove the  nomination  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  Mr.  Guest,  as  unan- 
imously approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  He  will.  I  am  certain, 
be  an  outstanding  representative  of  our 
country  as  our  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Raymond 
R.  Guest  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Ireland? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so  no- 
tified. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  during  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  while  I  was  engaged  in  committee 
business  on  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, the  nominations  of  a  num- 
ber of  Americans  whom  I  know  very  well 
were  confirmed  for  high  public  office. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks I  am  about  to  make  about  four  of 
the  nominees  whose  nominations  have 
been  confirmed  for  those  offices  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  proceedings  related 
to  each  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THOMAS    C.    MANN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  confirmed  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Mann  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Mr. 
Mann  is  a  public  official  with  whom  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  beep  use  of 
my  work  in  respect  to  Latin  American 
economic  development.  I  have  seen  him 
at  his  best  as  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Mexico 
as  well  as  a  policymaker  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  Washington.  It  is  gratifying  when 
we  find  in  the  diplomatic  field  a  public 
official  of  skill,  aggressiveness,  and  vigor, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  who  has  a 
capacity  for  that  delicacy  of  handling 
and  understanding  which  is  so  critically 
important  in  that  field. 

I  believe  it  is  a  blessing  to  our  Nation 
that  a  man  who  has  been  so  proved  In 
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quality  as  Tom  Mann,  a  foremost  author- 
ity on  Latin  American  affairs,  is  now 
put  into  this  critically  important  post, 
giving  clear  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
relations  between  the  nations  of  the 
Americas  and  an  integrated  Western 
Hemisphere  has  become  a  primary  U.S. 
concern.  This  is  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  strongest  rampart  of  our  security  in 
the  world. 

W.    AVERELL    HARIJIMAN 

Mr.  President,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
W.  Averell  Harriman  to  be  Ambassador 
at  Large  has  been  confirmed.  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  under  him  when  I  was 
Attorney  General  of  New  York  and  he 
was  Governor.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  was  of  a  different  political  party 
from  that  of  Governor  Harriman,  I  was 
his  lawyer.  I  was  honored  by  that  desig- 
nation. I  did  my  utmost  to  earn  it  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Harriman  is  a  man  in  the  full 
ripeness  of  his  years.  In  still  being  able 
to  assume  so  active  a  diplomatic  post  as 
the  one  to  which  he  has  been  appointed, 
he  is  an  extraordinary  exanaple  of  vital- 
ity and  vigor  to  all  of  us.  On  behalf  of 
both  Mrs.  Javits  and  myself  I  express  the 
hope  that  he  may  go  on  undiminished  in 
his  vigor  and  enormous  capacity  for  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  for  many  years  to  come. 

ANCIER  BIDDLE  DOKE 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  also  con- 
firmed the  nomination  of  Angier  Biddle 
Duke  of  New  York  to  be  our  Ambassador 
to  Spain.  Mr.  Duke  is  a  public  servant 
who  has  earned  his  way  the  hard  way  as 
Chief  of  Protocol  in  the  Department  of 
State.  He  has  worked  iHibelievably  hard. 
He  has  made  an  outstanding  public 
record.  He  is  an  extremely  well-known 
personality  in  my  home  city  and  State. 
He  has  earned  the  admiration  of  dip- 
lomats and  ordinary  citizens  in  many 
countries,  including  our  own.  When 
such  an  official,  who  has  earned  his 
spurs  with  such  dedication,  is  promoted 
to  such  a  distinguished  and  important 
post,  it  should  be  very  inspiring  to  other 
young  men — for  Angier  Biddle  Duke  is 
a  relatively  young  man— to  know  that 
merit  in  Government  is  recognized,  and 
that  those  who  put  out  also  very  often 
receive  its  rewards.  So  I  am  highly 
pleased  at  this  appointment. 

NATIONAL     COUNCIL      OP     THt     ARTS ROGER     L. 

STEVENS 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  con- 
firmed the  nomination  of  Roger  L. 
Stevens  to  be  Chau-man  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts.  The  nomination  of 
Mr.  Stevens  was -considered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

He  is  a  most  distinguished  New  Yorker. 
We  look  for  great  things  from  him  as 
Chairman  of  this  Council,  which  is  the 
first  step  in  the  entry  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  field  of  arts  and 
culture  in  this  country.  As  far  as  Gov- 
ernment support  of  this  area  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  until  now  lagged  far  be- 
hind practically  every  other  important 
nation  on  earth. 

Roger  Stevens  has  had  practical  busi- 
ness experience  as  well  as  experience  in 
the  American  theater  which  will  enable 
him  to  render  enormous  service  to  his 


country ;  by  talent  as  well  as  by  training 
he  gives  every  indication  of  being  respon- 
sible for  one  of  the  great  initiatives  of 
which  our  country  is  capable. 

Again  I  hail  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Stevens  with  great  satisfaction.  I  believe 
it  represents  a  movement  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  country  and  will  work 
out  very  well. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON     SUPPORTS 
GUADALUPE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  increasing  evidence  that  vir- 
tually unanimous  suppwrt  exists  for  the 
creation  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park.  All  concerned  are  join- 
ing in  recommending  passage  of  the  nec- 
essary legislation,  such  as  my  bill,  S.  295, 
to  confer  national  park  status  on  these 
beautiful  mountains  of  west  Texas.  I 
am  hopeful  of  a  hearing  soon  on  this 
needed  bill. 

As  further  evidence,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1965.  entitled  "LB.J.  for 
Guadalupe  Park." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.B.J.  FOR  Guadalupe  Pabk 

President  Johnson's  call  for  congressional 
action  to  establish  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park  in  Texas  gives  this  move- 
ment the  impetus  to  bring  definite  accom- 
plishment before  long.  In  private  hands, 
this  area  would  never  be  available  to  the  tour- 
ing public  or  for  Texans  who  have  a  deep 
Interest  in  promoting  the  scenic  and  wildly 
natural  beauty  of  the  Southwest. 

No  area  in  the  United  States  surpasses  the 
beauty  of  this  hidden  area  to  which  the  pub- 
lic is  denied  access  without  special  permis- 
sion. Only  recently  have  travel  writers  and 
photographers  seen  the  area.  Resulting  pub- 
licity has  increased  public  support  for  the 
park,  which  would  increase  the  scenic  lure 
of  this  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  grow- 
ing leisure  class. 

Nothing  could  promote  tourism  more  than 
the  addition  of  such  a  beautiful  area  to  the 
park  system. 

Once  Mexico  can  get  Its  part  of  the  Big 
Bend  International  Park  In  being,  west 
Texas  will  provide  a  sure  call  for  the  travel- 
ing public  to  come  and  stay  for  longer 
periods. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
VETERANS  GROUP  SUPPORTS 
COLD  WAR  G.I.  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  we  completed  the  oral  hear- 
ings on  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  There  were 
7  days  of  testimony  on  the  bill,  which 
means  that  we  have  had  more  days  of 
testimony  on  this  bill  during  this  ses- 
sion than  in  any  past  session.  The  rec- 
ord has  been  left  open  for  the  insertions 
of  statements  through  Friday,  the  12th  of 
this  month.  During  the  hearings,  we 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  from  numer- 
ous witnesses  representing  almost  all 
facets  of  our  society. 

Among  the  witnesses  today  were  foiu* 
representatives  from  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Veterans,  from 
the  University  of  West  Virginia.  They 
had  driven  over  today  to  testify  before 


our  subcommittee.  They  testified  about 
the  plight  of  American  veterans.  They 
said  that  2  years  ago  there  were  8,000 
students  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
West  Virginia.  Two  years  later  there 
are  10,000  students.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  veterans  among  the  students  had 
dropped  in  that  2-year  period  from  500 
veterans  to  300  veterans,  largely  because 
of  our  failure  to  give  the  veterans  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  college.  Although 
the  student  body  as  a  whole  has  increased 
by  25  percent,  the  number  of  veterans 
dropping  from  500  to  300,  had  decreased 
by  40  percent. 

These  figures  represent  graphically  the 
injustice  that  is  being  meted  out  to  these 
veterans.  To  illustrate  the  excellence 
and  informed  contribution  of  their  testi- 
mony, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Neil  Bolyard,  veterans* 
coordinator  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia,  be  placed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  name  is  Neil  E.  Bolyard.  I  am  with 
the  oflace  of  student  affairs  at  West  Virginia 
University  and  serve  as  advisor  to  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Veterans. 

I  consider  the  opportunity  to  appear  befcH-e 
this  subcommittee  a  distinct  honor.  Indeed, 
I  would  classify  this  testimony  as  an  obliga- 
tion— since  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
VA  educational  benefits  which  enabled  me 
to  complete  a  program  throvigh  the  master's 
level. 

The  pages  of  testimony  wh^ch  have  been 
presented  In  support  of  a  cold  war  GI  bill 
should,  by  now,  be  clearly  in  the  minds  of 
individuals  concerned  with  the  problem. 

You  will  find  little  argument  with  the  basic 
belief  that  the  future  advancement  of  our 
country  lies  in  the  degree  of  success  we 
realize  in  educating  our  population. 

For  purposes  of  discussion.  I  shall  make 
two  assumptions — points  which  have  been 
advocated  by  those  in  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion providing  veterans  educational  benefits. 

One,  the  veteran  does  not  need  readjust- 
ing. The  transition  from  military  to  civilian 
life  is  not  traumatic — the  average  Individual 
will  realize  no  difficulty  in  resuming  a  non- 
military  way  of  life.  Two,  the  veteran  should 
not  expect  additional  compensation  for  serv- 
ices to  his  country.  He  inherited  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  freedoms  provided  by  our 
forefathers,  therefore,  he  should  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  same  for 
those  who  follow — and  this  should  be 
through  military  service  if  necessary. 

With  these  two  assumptions  stated — let  us 
return  to  the  statement  concerning  educa- 
tion and  its  relationship  to  our  future. 

Numerous  programs  of  educational  assist- 
ance, local.  State,  and  Federal,  are  currently 
operating.  Additional  methods  are  being 
suggested,  proposed.  Why  do  we  overlook  a 
proven  program  of  assistance — one  which 
pays  for  itself — and  certainly  was  Instru- 
mental in  raising  the  educational  level  of 
our  Nation.  And  success  in  education  begets 
success.  Don't  you  believe  that  every  in- 
dividual receiving  a  college  education  will 
most  certainly  try  to  insure  the  opportiinity 
for  their  children  to  receive  one  also. 

Possibly  a  GI  bill  is  old  hat,  it  was  formu- 
lated by  legislators  22  years  ago.  It  is  not 
current,  not  dynamic,  not  appealing  to  the 
voters.  Possibly  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
need  to  secure  the  advice  of  a  promotion 
agency  to  devise  a  clever  name.  Appealing 
to  the  public — after  all.  we  certainly  would 
not  want  to  be  a  part  of  any  program  which 
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did  not  ring  with  orlglnnllty.  Just  because  It 
had  proven  Itselt  successful. 

I  have  attempted  to  avoid  the  usual  com- 
ments. arRuments.  quotations.  In  support 
of  this  bill.  They  are  not  necessary,  because 
they  are  In  the  records. 

I  would  only  say  that  In  the  opinions  of 
many  educators,  the  VA  benefits  represent 
the  best  slURle  piece  of  legislation  following 
World  War  II. 

It  Is  dlftlcult  for  me  to  comprehend  the 
reasons  for  opposition  to  this  bill  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This  Is  analogous 
with  the  president  of  a  university  pro- 
moting the  abolition  of  higher  education. 

A  second  iU"Kun\ent  comes  from  the  mlll- 
t»\ry  services.  We  are  not  a  militant  Nation. 
Our  strength  lies  In  having  many  individ- 
uals trained  to  perform  the  necessary  serv- 
ices In  the  event  they  are  needed.  I  cannot 
help  but  believe  that  educational  benefits  for 
veterans  would  abet  a  nation  with  this 
philosophy  of  defense. 

Gentlemen.  I  thank  you  for  your  attentlve- 
ness  and  the  opportunity  to  appear  befor* 
you. 

ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  IN  OUR 

SOCIETY 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  hear  some  most  inspirinp  testi- 
mony concerniniT  the  vitality  of  cultural 
and  artistic  achievements  in  this  Nation. 
In  the  March  13.  1965.  issue  of  the  New 
Republic,  there  appears  an  article  of  in- 
terest on  this  sub.ject.  entitled  "Some- 
thins;  for  the  Art5.'"  In  discussing  the 
pi-oposed  legislation  for  an  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Commission,  this  article  points 
out  the  problems  and  inadequacies  now 
facing  us  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Something  for  the  Arts:  Cultural  Lite  in 

A  Gre.\t  Society 

(By  Michael  Straight) 

(Note.— Michael    Straight,    editor   of    the 

New  Republic  1941-53.  is  the  author  of  "Make 

This  the  Last  War."  "Trial  by  Television"  and 

two  novels.  "Carrlngton"  and  "A  Very  Small 

Remnant.") 

John  Adams  for  one.  knew  what  he  meant 
by  the  Great  Society.  He  wrote  to  his  wife 
In  1780.  regretting  that  his  work  kept  him 
In  France.  He  went  on  to  describe  what  he 
w;is  working  for:  "I  must  study  politics  and 
WiU,  that  my  sons  may  have  liberty  to  study 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  geography, 
natural  history  and  naval  architecture,  com- 
merce and  agriculture.  In  order  to  give  their 
children  a  right  to  study  painting,  poetry, 
music  and  architecture,  statuary,  tapjestry 
and  porcelain." 

For  almost  two  centuries,  we  set  aside  these 
values  of  John  Adams.  Now.  his  words  have 
a  contemporary  ring.  Rising  standards  of 
education  and  of  Income  are  creating  new 
Interests  and  new  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
cans. Technological  advances  are  bringing 
tlie  pleasures  of  painting,  poetry  and  music 
within  reach.  President  Johnson,  sensing 
this,  lists  the  arts  as  a  national  resource  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message.  A  more  ad- 
vanced position  is  taken  by  the  members  of 
the  Rockefeller  Panel  in  their  newly  pub- 
lished report  on  the  performing  arts.  The 
members  of  the  panel  are  prudent  men  and 
women.  But  their  report  Is  t)ased  upon  a 
far-reaching  premise:  "The  panel  Is  moti- 
vated by  the  conviction  that  the  arts  are  not 


for  a  privileged  few  but  for  the  many;  that 
their  place  Is  not  at  the  |)erlphery  of  society 
but  at  the  center;  that  they  are  not  Just  a 
form  of  recreation  but  are  of  central  Im- 
portance to  our  well-being  and  happiness." 
This  sUitement  would  have  carried  no 
weight  10  years  ag^i.  It  gains  In  Importance 
now  because  It  comes  at  the  end  of  a  decade 
of  rapid  expansion  In  Uio  arts.  High  fidelity 
records,  tjipes  and  broadcasts  of  the  Metro- 
l>ollUin  Opera  have  created  new  audiences 
for  concerts:  reproductions  of  prints  and 
paintings  have  created  new  enthusiasts  for 
original  works  of  art;  television  has  offered 
glimpses  of  what  the  theater  can  be.  In 
turn,  attendance  has  doubled  In  museums; 
dance  groups  liave  multiplied;  theater  com- 
panies have  been  established  In  a  score  of 
cities.  One  hundred  universities  and  col- 
leges have  organized  chamber  orchestras; 
we  have  now  750  opera  groups  and  1.400 
symphony  orchestras.  In  more  than  100 
communities,  arts  councils  are  at  work. 

A  national  policy 
These  figures  are  a  measure  of  vitality 
n\ther  than  of  achievement.  The  vitality 
can  be  dissipated  by  lack  of  leadership;  It  can 
be  subverted  by  the  wrong  kind  of  public 
sponsorslilp  and  control.  So  the  question 
arises:  Are  arts  organizations  best  left  to 
themselves,  to  develop  In  their  own  ways? 
Or  does  their  future  growth  require  a  tui- 
tlonal  policy  for  the  arts? 

There  Is  no  obvious  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. There  Is  barely  enough  information 
to  enable  It  to  be  discussed.  Tlie  Rockefeller 
panel  report  Is  Intended  to  Initiate  discus- 
sion rather  than  to  end  It;  It  Is  helpful  pre- 
cisely because  It  Is  provocative  and  bold.  It 
sets  a  goal:  "The  day  when  •  •  •  our  artists 
are  considered  as  necessary  as  our  educa- 
tors." It  presents,  as  an  Interim  national 
objective,  these  "high-quality,  nonprofit, 
professional  organizations" : 

Fifty  permanent  theater  companies;  that 
Is.  one  in  each  metropolitan  area  of  over 
500.000. 

Fifty  symphony  orchestras  whose  members 
will   also  make  up  smaller  musical  groups. 
Six  regional  opera  groups.  In  addition  to 
the  four  major  resident  companies  we  now 
have. 
Six  regional  choral  groups. 
Six  regional  dance  groups. 
It  may  at  first  seem  unrealistic  to  call  for 
these  new  groups,  at  a  time  when  existing 
cviltural  Institutions  are  struggling  to  sur- 
vive.   But  in  presenting  this  list,  the  Rocke- 
feller panel  Is  proposing  only  that  we  raise 
the  Institutional  base  of  the  arts  In  America 
to  the  level  that  Germany  and  Italy  main- 
tain today,  and  on  living  standards  well  be- 
low our  own.    If  then,  we  accept  the  panel's 
objective,    these    questions    remain:    Where 
will  we  find  the  artists  to  staff  these  orga- 
nizations?   How  will  we  finance  them?    What 
kind  of  programs  will  they  provide? 

Artists  come  before  Institutions — that 
much  should  be  clear.  The  Lincoln  Center 
In  New  York  began  with  a  set  of  buildings; 
It  suffered  an  Initial  disaster.  The  Guthrie 
Theater  in  Minneapolis  began  with  a  direc- 
tor; It  scored  an  Immediate  success. 

Tyrone  Guthrie  came  from  England  to 
Minneapolis.  How  will  our  other  cities  staff 
their  theafters  and  their  concert  halls?  They 
win  need  young  and  talented  professionals, 
and  there  are  very  few.  The  expansion  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  performing  arts  has 
been  largely  amateur.  Young  men  and 
women  have  been  discouraged  from  making 
the  arts  a  career. 

The  talented  student  who  Is  considering 
the  arts  will  not  demand  from  them  the  se- 
curity that  Is  offered  by  other  professions. 
He  will  look  at  the  quality  of  the  training 
that  Is  available  to  him:  he  will  ask  If  he 
can  raise  a  family  on  his  prospective  earn- 
ings; he  will  want  to  know  If  there  Is  enough 
order  In  the  profession  to  permit  him  to  con- 


centrate upon  his  work.    He  will  not  find  In 
the  arts  the  assurance  that  he  r^eeds 

"The  commercial  theater  Is  shrinking,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Rockefeller  panel.  It  has  been 
pulling  the  actor  down  as  It  declines.  At 
any  given  moment  only  1  In  10  of  the 
members  of  the  Actors  Equity  Association  Is 
employed.  The  minimum  wage,  set  by  Equi- 
ty. Is  less  than  the  stagehand's  minimum 
$125.  In  time,  television  may  create  a  de- 
mand for  actors  who  are  highly  trained;  for 
the  present,  standards  of  training  are  fall- 
ing, as  they  have  been  for  the  past  30  years. 
We  turn  to  England  when  we  need  classical 
actors;  and  visiting  directors  from  Prance 
and  Germany  are  astonished  to  find  how 
limited  our  actors  are. 

"The  dance  world  Is  close  to  chaos."  ac- 
cording to  the  Rockefeller  panel.  The  Ford 
Foundation,  for  reasons  best  known  to  Itself, 
last  year  gave  tM.4  million  to  the  School  of 
American  Ballet  In  New  York.  But  our  most 
renowned  dancer,  Martha  Graham,  has  been 
unable  to  afford  an  American  tour  for  the 
past  15  years.  Only  one  mcxiern  dance  com- 
pany led  by  the  brilliant  Alwln  Nikolais  has 
found  a  home,  In  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment Theater.  Other  companies  lack  phys- 
ical facilities,  competent  managers,  and  fi- 
nancial reserves.  They  form  and  dissolve; 
some  of  their  best  works  are  lost.  The  Amer- 
ican Dance  Theater  has  now  been  organized 
as  a  permanent  repertory  company.  It  holds 
out  the  promise  of  an  acceptable  living  stand- 
ard for  dancers.  Meanwhile,  as  Agnes  De- 
Mllle  testified,  "D.mcers  eat  sawdust."  One 
hundred  dancors  took  part  In  the  recent. 
weekUiii^r  festival  staged  by  the  American 
Dancer  Theater  at  the  Lincoln  Center.  They 
earned  less  for  the  week  than  the  Center's 
•25  stagehands. 

In  music,  our  young  singers  and  soloists 
are  superbly  trained  In  our  studios  and  con- 
servatories. Many  of  them  move  to  Europe 
because  op])ortunltlcs  are  lacking  here. 
Symphony  orchestras  In  contrast  are  short 
of  good  musicians,  partly  because  they  have 
paid  low  salaries  In  the  past.  "Musicians 
are  showing  a  waning  Interest  In  making  mu- 
sic their  llfework,"  a  member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  Orchestra  told  a  congres- 
sional subcommittee  last  year.  "New  talent, 
overflowing  with  enthusiasm  *  •  *  must,  up- 
on close  examination,  admit  the  futility  of 
trying  to  raise  a  family  on  a  wage  that  more 
closely  meets  President  Johnson's  specifica- 
tions for  the  term  'poverty'  than  it  does  to 
minimal  living  standards  •  •  •.  The  present 
minimum  salary  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra  Is  $4,030  yearly.  Our  contract 
covers  31  weeks.  The  situation  Is  typical 
of  the  majority  of  our  major  orchestras." 

Symphony  orchestras  have  doubled  In  size 
since  Mozart's  time.  They  have  benefited 
only  a  small  segment  of  the  communities 
they  are  supposed  to  serve.  The  Rockefeller 
panel  sees  the  symphony  orchestra  of  the 
futtue  as  a  year-round,  community  organiza- 
tion, whose  members  are  available  for  per- 
formances of  all  kinds.  The  Idea  Is  a  prom- 
ising one.  but  it  Is  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
present  leaders  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Mtisiclans.  The  federation  has  held  back 
talented  young  players  In  the  name  of  se- 
niority; It  has  forbidden  Its  members  In  many 
cities  from  playing  In  outside  groups,  and  it 
has  expelled  from  membership  mu-'lclans 
who  broke  Its  rules.  Its  attitude  toward  ex- 
pansion was  well  expressed  by  Lee  Repp,  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
AFM  m  testimony  taken  In  1963.  Mr.  Repp 
spoke  of  "kids  with  exceptional  talent 
who  •  •  •  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
become  a  member  of  a  ton  symphony  or- 
chestra." He  went  on.  "We  are  going  to 
tell  them  'Don't  do  It.  •  •  •  if  you  have 
talent  In  this  line  you  certainly  have  talent 
m  other  lines  •  •  •.  Try  to  get  In  some 
other  profession,  and  use  your  music  to  sup- 
plement whatever  Income  you  get  from 
that.'  •• 
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THE  MET'S  CRISIS 

The  arts  have  always  operated  at  a  deficit 
In  America.  The  deficit  h«B  been  made  up 
by  the  artists  themselves.  Now  they  are 
attempting  to  shift  the  burden.  They  are 
succeeding  In  many  Instat^ces,  often  by  the 
threat  of  strike  action.  |;u  turn,  the  In- 
stitutions which  employ  thtm  are  faced  with 
Insolvency;  for  the  deficits  we  more  than  the 
public  Is  ready  to  pay. 

Examples  of#thlB  trend  can  be  found  in 
all  of  our  cities  and  In  each  of  the  perform- 
ing arts.  The  best  example  Is  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  a  national  Institution  In  which 
all  of  the  performing  arts  are  combined. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  survived  a  crisis  In 
1961;  In  1963.  It  took  In  $6  million  In  ticket 
sales;  it  raised  another  $1.33  million  in  con- 
tributions from  the  900,000  who  attended 
its  performances  and  the  15  million  who 
listened  to  them  In  broadcasts  sponsored  by 
the  Texaco  Co.;  It  still  ctfuld  not  meet  Its 
operating  costs.  Now  the  Metropolitan  has 
accepted  still  larger  commitments.  It  Is  pro- 
viding year-round  employment  and  year- 
round  performances.  It  Is  emphasizing  its 
national  role  by  organizing  a  touring  com- 
pany and  by  taping  its  performances  for  tele- 
vision. It  Is  faced  with  the  certain  prospect 
of  substantially  increased  deficits. 

This  year,  according  td  the  Rockefeller 
panel,  nonprofit  arts  organisations  will  spend 
about  $100  million  more  than  they  will  earn 
in  box  office  receipts,  '"the  gap  between 
earned  Income  and  total  qosts."  the  panel 
adds,  "can  be  expected  to  vlden  In  the  years 
ahead," 

Who  then  will  support  the  performing 
arts? 

Individuals  provide  80  percent  of  all  chari- 
table contributions.  Three  cents  In  every 
dollar  that  they  give  goes  to  the  arts.  A  few 
giant  corporations  and  a  number  of  family- 
owned  companies  have  sppnsored  art  proj- 
ects. In  general,  corporate  executives  recoil 
from  the  creative  chaos  tjiat  surrounds  all 
art.  They  have  looked  on  joorporate  philan- 
thropy as  a  branch  of  public  relations;  they 
have  moved  timidly  and  slMgglshly.  limiting 
their  support  to  established  organizations 
whose  activities  are  beyond  cxjntroversy. 

Government  Is  the  final  aource  of  support 
for  the  arts.  Its  Intrusion  has  been  resisted 
by  artists  as  well  as  by  taxpayers.  "Nonethe- 
less," the  Rockefeller  panel  asserts,  "the  les- 
sons of  history  and  the  examples  of  virtually 
all  other  great  nations  cannot  be  Ignored. 
We  have  reached  a  point  In  our  history  when 
we  must  come  to  grips  wltti  the  question  of 
the  role  of  Government  In  our  cultural  life." 

The  role  of  local  government  in  supporting 
the  arts  Is  already  defined.  Cultiu-al  centers 
are  Included  In  most  plans  for  urban  re- 
newal; city  funds  help  maintain  the  per- 
forming arts.  Los  Angeles  County  con- 
tributes $400,000  a  year  to  music  organiza- 
tions; San  Francisco  uses  h  3 -percent  hotel 
occupancy  tax  to  finance  Its  symphony.  Its 
opera  and  Its  ballet.  Buffalo  and  Baltimore 
make  substantial  contributions  to  their  sym- 
phony orchestras,  Philadelphia  grants 
$75,000  a  year  for  summer  symphony  con- 
certs, and  $25,000  each  to  two  opera  groups. 
New  York  contributes  $320,000  a  year  for  Its 
Shakespeare  Festival,  an  outdoor  theater.  In 
which  attendance  Is  free. 

State  governments,  In  contrast,  have 
moved  slowly  In  sponsoring  the  arts. 
Twenty  States  have  established  arts  councils 
or  commissions;  In  only  three  States  have 
they  been  put  to  work.  In  California,  a 
State  program  has  Just  been  organized.  In 
North  Carolina,  a  State-supported  symphony 
orchestra  played  In  54  communities  In  1964. 
The  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts, 
initiated  by  Governor  Rockefeller,  was  given 
$534,000  last  year.  It  provided  technical  as- 
sistance  to  schools   and   communities,   and 
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The  Federal  Government,  In  the  days  of 
the  New  Deal,  went  far  beyond  the  passive 
concept  of  support  for  the  arts.  It  enlisted 
artists  of  all  kinds  as  participants  in  Its 
enterprises.  In  turn,  they  created  works  of 
lasting  merit  on  Government  time. 

FEDERAL  FRAGMENTS 

Today,  In  contrast,  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  fragmentary: 

The  Government  has  provided  sites, 
through  the  urban  renewal  program,  on 
which  11  cities  have  built  theaters,  cultural 
centers  or  concert  halls. 

It  has  sent  arts  organizations  overseas, 
although,  as  Katherine  Dunham  told  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee,  these  tours  represent  con- 
tributions by  artists  to  their  Government, 
rather  than  Government  support  for  the  arts. 

It  has  unwittingly  set  a  precedent  for 
future  subsidies  by  sponsoring  an  institution 
which  Is  bound  to  incur  substantial,  annual 
deficits — the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts   In   Washington,  D.C. 

Lastly,  the  pervasive  power  of  the  Presi- 
dential example  was  placed  behind  the  arts 
when  President  Kennedy  and  his  wife  lived 
in  the  White  House.  To  say  merely  that 
they  made  the  arts  fashionable  is  to  miss 
the  pKjint.  By  pointing  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  art 
teachers  In  the  poorest  schools  in  America 
were  able  to  squeeze  more  money  from  their 
boards  for  scratch  paper,  brushes,  and  poster 
paints. 

At  the  same  time,  the  weight  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  presses  down  on  the  arts. 

The  most  obvious  example  is  the  Federal 
excise  tax  of  10  percent,  levied  on  theater 
tickets.  The  yield  of  the  tax  is  Insignificant 
as  a  percentage  of  Federal  revenues;  but  It 
Is  as  much  as  the  commercial  theater  earns 
In  net  profits  each  year. 

A  less  obvious  example  Is  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
higher  education.  The  Government  gave 
$800  million  to  our  colleges  and  universities 
for  research  and  development  in  1960;  It 
awarded  fellowships  averaging  $480  to 
115,000  students.  These  sums  were  spent  on 
the  sciences,  on  engineering  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
In  no  case  were  they  given  for  education  or 
training  in  the  arts.  The  result,  as  Harold 
Orlans  has  shown  In  "The  Effects  of  Federal 
Programs  on  Higher  Education,"  has  been 
to  distort  the  structure  and  purpose  of 
higher  education. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
United  States  is  shaped,  not  by  an  appeal 
to  general  principles,  but  In  response  to  par- 
ticular and  pressing  needs. 

When  the  Metropolitan  Opera  season  was 
canceled  in  1961,  in  the  course  of  a  wage 
dispute,  Arthur  Goldberg  was  called  in,  as 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  make  an  arbitrator's 
award.  He  took  note  of  the  financial  weak- 
ness of  the  Metropolitan;  he  ordered  conces- 
sions which  added  substantially  to  its  pros- 
pective deficits;  he  recognized  the  conse- 
quences of  his  ruling,  for  the  Metropolitan, 
and  for  all  art  Institutions.  "The  question 
before  the  Nation,"  he  declared,  "is  how  to 
restore  the  financial  viability  of  these  In- 
stitutions •  •  •.  The  answer  is  evident 
enough.  We  must  come  to  accept  the  arts 
as  a  new  community  responsibility  •  •  •. 
Part  of  this  responsibility  must  fall  to  the 
Federal  Government." 

"Community  responsibility"  was  Mr.  Gold- 
berg's first  principle;  his  second  was  "diver- 
sity of  support."  "The  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Government,"  he  wrote,  "is  to  help 
State  and  local  governments  and  private  non- 
profit groups  build  and  maintain  the  physical 
plants  required  by  the  arts."  The  Federal 
Government,  he  believed,  should  also  help  to 
make  up  the  operating  deficits  of  art  orga- 
nizations. But  "Federal  subsidies  of  this 
kind  should  be  granted  on  a  matching  basis 
with  much  the  larger  proportion  of  funds 


provided  from  private  sources  or  by  other 
levels  of  government." 

Mr.  Goldberg's  principles  were  cited  by 
President  Kennedy  In  his  message  to  the  87th 
Congress  on  the  arts.  They  were  supported 
by  August  Hecksher,  whose  appointment  as 
Special  White  House  Consultant  on  the  Arts 
followed  the  Metropolitan  Award;  they  are 
now  before  the  Congress  in  bills  which  pro- 
vide for  a  National  Arts  Foundation;  they 
are  endorsed  by  the  Rockefeller  panel:  "For 
the  present.  Federal  aid  •  •  •  can  be  most 
effectively  provided  through  matching  grants 
to  meet  the  capital  needs  of  arts  organiza- 
tions." 

This  program  certainly  has  wide  appeal. 
The  use  of  matching  grants  prods  the  States 
Into  action;  the  construction  of  physical  fa- 
cilities has  always  been  welcome,  even  to 
those  who  stress  the  dangers  of  domination 
by  the  Federal  Government.  A  building  pro- 
gram holds  out  the  promise  of  patronage  and 
can  be  enacted  by  a  simple  amendment  to  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

But  although  the  construction  of  new  con- 
cert halls  and  cultural  centers  Is  desirable, 
programs  will  have  to  be  developed  for  their 
use  long  before  they  are  completed.  The 
second  part  of  a  sound  Federal  program  for 
the  arts  Is  technical  assistance  to  States  and 
communities.  Once  again,  it  can  be  provided 
very  simply  by  the  expansion  of  an  existing 
agency:  the  Arts  and  Htimanltles  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  third  part  of  a  sotmd  Federal  program 
is  fellowship  aid.  The  pattern  is  already  es- 
tablished by  the  fellowships  awarded  in  sci- 
ence, engineering  and  language  training  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Graduate  fellowships  in  the  arts  can  be  fi- 
nanced, as  Francis  Keppel,  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  testified,  simply  by 
expanding  the  act. 

The  fourth  part  of  a  sound  Federal  pro- 
gram is  the  provision  of  Federal  funds,  on 
an  assured,  annual  basis,  to  help  meet  the 
operating  costs  of  arts  organizations  of  na- 
tional renown.  Here,  Mr.  Goldberg's  device 
of  matching  funds  is  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance. The  program  turns  on  his  concept  of 
community  responsibility  for  the  arts. 
"Community"  of  coiuse  is  a  variable;  the 
"commtinity"  of  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  is 
the  city  of  Houston;  the  "community"  of 
the  metropolitan  is  the  Nation  Itself.  The 
stake  of  the  Nation  in  the  Metropolitan  was 
apparent  when  Secretary  Goldberg  acted  as 
arbitrator.  It  will  become  more  apparent 
when  the  day  comes — as  it  must  come — 
when  performances  of  the  Metropolitan  are 
carried  across  the  continent  by  television  as 
well  as  by  radio. 

The  Metropolitan  is  an  obviotis  example  of 
a  national  arts  organization.  To  pick  and 
choose  among  others  is  no  easy  task.  A 
domestic  precedent  has  been  established,  as 
far  as  administrative  procedure  is  concerned 
in  the  National  Science  Foundation.  For 
precedents  in  goveriunent  sponsorship  of  the 
arts,  we  can  turn  to  any  European  nation. 
T3rplcally,  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain 
receives  funds  from  Parliament  and  distrib- 
utes them  as  it  sees  fit.  It  gives  as  much 
as  $2,5  million  a  year  to  the  Covent  Garden 
Opera,  and  as  little  as  $700  a  ye^r  to  small 
groups  of  high  quality  such  as  the  Jacques 
Orchestra.  In  this  country,  by  encouraging 
private  philanthropy  through  tax  relief,  we 
erase  the  need  for  large  ntunbers  of  small 
Federal  subsidies.  But  either  the  newly 
formed  National  Council  on  the  Arts  or  the 
National  Arts  Foundation,  which  some  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  favor,  can  without 
difficulty  receive  Federal  funds  and  distribute 
them  among  a  limited  number  of  national 
arts  organizations. 

If  the  community  Is  going  to  pay  for  the 
arts,  it  is  going  to  shape  their  content.  The 
possibility  follows  that  the  50  symphony 
orchestras  foreseen  by  the  Rockefeller  panel 
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will  be  50  replicas  of  the  Boston  Pops;  well 
known  for  its  rendition  of  "I  Want  to  Hold 
Your  Hand." 

CULTURE  AND  DEMOCRACY 

The  belief  that  culture  and  democracy  are 
Irreconcilable  is  an  ancient  one.  It  led  T.  S. 
Eliot  to  become  a  Royalist  in  politics.  It 
brought  Dwight  Macdonald — a  Democrat — to 
the  edge  of  despair.  "The  great  cultures  of 
the  past  have  all  been  elite  affairs,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Macdonald:  the  "mass"  of  Ameri- 
cans can  never  attain  high  culture  stand- 
ards: only  by  keeping  the  elite  and  the 
"mass"  apart  can  our  culture  be  preserved. 

This  Is  absurd.  The  level  of  culture  is 
never  fixed:  there  is  no  one  level,  because  the 
American  people  are  not  a  mass.  Our  many 
levels  of  culture  can  all  be  raised  by  the 
great  leaven  of  democracy:  education.  Once 
this  is  granted,  the  cultural  pessimism  of 
Eliot  and  Macdonald  becomes  as  pedantic  as 
the  political  pessimism  of  Irving  Babbitt  and 
Paul  Elmer  More. 

Our  overall  standards  of  educaton  have 
risen  sharply  since  the  Russians  launched 
their  Sputnik:  the  relative  status  of  the  arts 
In  the  school  curriculum  has  declined.  The 
net  result  has  not  been  damaging — a  well- 
trained  mathematician  is  better  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  Goldberg  Variations  than  a 
poorly  educated  artist.  Nonetheless,  a  stu- 
dent may  receive  a  doctor's  degree,  after  19 
years  of  schooling,  and  yet  have  only  the 
most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  arts. 

Substantial  efforts  are  being  made  now  to 
improve  education  In  the  arts.  One  inde- 
pendent agency.  Young  Audiences,  presents 
5.000  concerts  a  year  to  schools  in  325  com- 
munities: another,  the  American  National 
Theater  and  Academy  works  through  re- 
gional representatives  to  raise  standards  of 
drama  in  the  schools.  In  art,  10  courses  are 
added  In  our  public  schools  now  for  every 
1  that  Is  dropped.  But  the  present  level 
of  art  education  Indicates  how  far  we  have 
to  go.  In  elementary  schools,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  median  time  al- 
lotted to  art  is  70  minutes  a  week.  One 
school  in  four  has  neither  paper  nor  paint 
for  Its  pupils. 

In  secondary  education,  1  school  In  4 
offers  no  art  courses,  and  art  history  and 
appreciation  Is  taught  in  1  school  In  10. 
Nationally,  the  median  expenditure  for  art 
supplies  is  $3.72  per  pupil  per  year. 

Twelve  years  ago.  President  Truman  asked 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  tell  him  what 
the  Government  could  best  do  for  the  arts. 
Its  answer.  In  psirt,  was  that  the  Government 
should  provide  pamphlets,  slides,  and  films 
on  art  to  our  24.000  public  high  schools. 
Since  then,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  use  of  slides  with  simultaneous  sound 
tracks  on  tape.  The  provision  of  equipment 
for  use  in  the  schools  is  the  fifth  part  of  a 
sound  Federal  program  for  the  arts. 

Ultimately,  the  test  of  a  culture  is  not  its 
proficiency  In  performing  past  works,  but  Its 
capacity  to  produce  new  works  of  art.  Here, 
for  one  moment,  we  can  return  to  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's  premise,  that  "the  great  cultures  of 
the  past  have  all  been  elite  affairs."  The 
truth  is  Just  the  reverse.  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  wrote  for  all  citizens;  so  did 
Shakespeare.  Bach  composed  his  cantatas 
for  the  congregation  of  the  Thomasschule; 
Duccio's  panels  were  borne  by  an  Immense 
crowd  from  his  studio  to  the  Cathedral  In 
Siena.  Art,  in  these  periods,  was  a  principal 
means  of  conveying  the  great  truths  of  the 
time  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  play  the 
same  role  again. 


VANDALISM    AT   THE    SOVIET 
EMBASSY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
last  Sunday  five  Cuban  refugees,  not 


one  of  wiiom  is  an  American  citizen, 
suddenly  and  without  warning  defaced 
the  Embassy  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
country.  A  car  in  which  they  were 
riding  pulled  up  at  the  curb  in  front  of 
the  Embassy.  The  five  men  jumped  out 
of  the  automobile,  and  hurled  bottles 
containing  blaclc  paint  at  the  front  of 
the  Embassy.  In  this  way,  they  be- 
smirched the  front  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy building,  and  damaged  the  prop- 
erty. In  this  way  they  repaid  the  hos- 
pitality and  refuge  which  our  Nation 
has  afforded  them. 

They  were  arrested.  Following  that, 
our  State  Department,  very  properly, 
expressed  regret  to  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador, and  promised  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  pay  compensation  for  the 
damage.  The  Soviet  Ambassador  was 
given  the  added  assurance  that  we  would 
take  security  measures  to  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  such  an  incident. 

What  happened  then?  The  five  refu- 
gees were  brought  before  Judge  Edmond 
T.  Daly  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Judge  Daly 
meted  out  a  sentence — if  it  can  be  called 
a  sentence — of  a  fine  of  $100  or  60  days 
in  jail  for  each  of  the  culprits.  They 
were  immediately  released  because  a 
spokesman  for  the  group  said  that  the 
$500  had  been  supplied  by  an  anonymous 
New  Yorker  who  had  made  the  trip  with 
them. 

That  is  how  those  men  were  treated 
after  abusing  the  hospitality  of  our 
country  and  damaging  the  embassy  of 
another  nation.  This  has  happened  at 
a  time  when  our  embassies  arc  being 
attacked  in  capitals  in  other  countries, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  and  when 
American  citizens  are  very  properly 
writing  to  their  officials  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  their  Senators  demand- 
ing that  something  be  done  to  protect 
American  property  and  prestige  over- 
seas. 

At  the  same  time  we  see  this  pitiful, 
outrageous  situation  of  a  judge  of  our 
courts  hardly  slapping  these  five  men  on 
the  wrist.  It  would  have  been  a  mild 
sentence  indeed  had  this  so-called  jurist, 
Judge  Edmond  T.  Daly,  meted  out  a  sen- 
tence of  4  months  imprisonment  to  each 
one  of  these  men.  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  certain  punishment,  like  a  shadow, 
should  follow  the  commission  of  an 
offense. 

This  incident  occurred  at  a  time  when 
we  are  very  properly  demanding  of  the 
heads  of  state  overseas  that  American 
legations  be  respected.  Yet,  here  we 
have  the  situation  of  a  judge  imposing 
this  light  sentence  on  men  who  were 
charged  with  two  offenses  against  a  for- 
eign embassy  in  our  country.  This 
judge,  Edmond  T.  Daly,  did  a  disservice 
to  his  country  and  a  disservice  to  all 
Americans  when  he  dealt  so  leniently, 
generously,  and  kindly  with  the  aliens 
who  made  this  assault  upon  the  embassy 
of  a  foreign  nation  in  our  country.  Such 
conduct  should  not  be  tolerated.  It  will 
not  be  tolerated.  However,  when  a 
judge  acts  so  generously  and  so  leniently, 
he  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  commission 
of  future  serious  offenses  of  a  similar 
nature. 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
LAW     ENFORCEMENT     AND     THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 
Mr.    NELSON.     Mr.    President,    the 
President's  message  on  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  justice  recog- 
nizes that  crime  is  a  national  problem. 
AH  of  us  must  join  in  this  effort  to  re- 
solve these  difficult  problems. 

I  particularly  wish  to  emphasize  the 
part  of  the  message  which  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  dangers  of  organized 
crime.  National  crime  syndicates 
threaten  to  destroy  everything  to  which 
decent  Americans  aspire.  The  leaders 
of  these  syndicates  use  lawlessness  as  a 
way  of  life,  and  prey  upon  the  weak- 
nesses of  man  to  enrich  themselves. 

Organized  crime  strikes  at  the  foun- 
dations of  our  society,  by  undermining 
orderly,  honest  government.  Modern 
criminals  use  all  the  modern  facilities 
for  their  nationwide  enterprises.  I  am 
encouraged  by  President  Johnson's  di- 
rections that  all  levels  of  government 
must  work  together  to  fight  these  crimi- 
nal enterprises. 

The  drug-control  and  firearms-control 
proposals  will  be  a  significant  first  step. 
Let  us  take  up  the  challenge  and  arouse 
public  support  for  these  proposals.  The 
American  people  must  be  made  aware  of 
this  network  of  crime  and  corruption. 

President  Johnson  has  sounded  the 
call  to  action;  and  I  heartily  support  his 
statements  and  his  proposals. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  President  has  told  us  what  we 
often  are  unwilling  to  recognize:  That 
crime  is  growing  faster  than  our  efforts 
to  control  it  and  that  it  is  time  to  focus 
the  attentions  and  energies  of  the  Nation 
on  this  problem. 

The  President  rightly  began  by  stress- 
ing the  role  of  the  individual.  Respect 
for  law  is  not  inborn,  but,  as  the  Presi- 
dent noted,  law  enforcement  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  the  sustained  and  informed 
interest  of  the  citizenry  as  a  whole. 

We  must  instill  respect  for  law  and 
order  in  our  people,  young  and  old,  and 
to  do  so  will  require  programs  at  all  levels 
of  government — Federal,  State,  and 
local.  The  President's  recommendations 
embrace  such  programs. 

He  has  pointed  out  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's special  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  organized  crime,  narcotics 
traffic,  gun  sales,  and  law  enforcement  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  has  pointed 
out  ways  of  improving  the  work  of  the 
Government  in  these  fields.  He  has 
proposed  useful  ways  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  bring  its  resources  to  the 
help  of  the  States  and  their  localities. 
The  guidance  and  expertise  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  needed  in  our  communities, 
and  the  President's  program  will  provide 
them  without  in  any  way  impairing  local 
control  over  our  police  organizations. 

I  believe  the  Commission  the  Presi- 
dent is  establishing  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous role.  Our  methods  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  dealing  with  offenders  have 
not  everywhere  kept  up  with  new  knowl- 
edge and  experience.    The  Commission 
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must,  and  I  am  sure  it  will,  point  the 
way  for  all  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  the  country. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message, 
in  the  second  point  on  a  Presidential 
Commission : 

2.  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  create 
greater  understanding  by  those  Involved  In 
the  administration  of  Justice  at  the  State  and 
local  level  of  the  efforts  of  Federal  courts  to 
Insure  protection  of  Individual  rights? 

The  Commission  should  seek  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  those  responsible  for 
carrying  out  our  criminal  laws  and  the  rela- 
tionship to  these  needs  of  the  historic  pro- 
tections our  Nation  has  accorded  to  the 
accused.  The  Commission  may  well  serve  as 
a  bridge  of  understanding  among  all  those 
Involved  In  the  fair  and  effective  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice. 

In  our  correct  desire  to  fight  crime  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  necessity 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused,  else 
we  will  have  lost  our  most  precious  and 
hard-won  heritage  of  liberty. 


message  on  this  subject,  by  recognizing 
that  crime  is  a  national  problem  with 
many  facets  which  must  be  fought  on 
many  fronts,  will  do  much  to  establish 
the  atmosphere  of  cooperation  which  we 
must  have.  The  Presidential  Commis- 
sion and  the  proposed  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1965  will  do  more  to 
create  that  atmosphere,  to  draw  to- 
gether all  the  aspects  of  the  anticrime 
effort  for  their  mutual  strength. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON'S     MESSAGE 
ON  CURBING  CRIME 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  President  Johnson  took  a  big 
step  toward  achieving  a  new  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  the  many 
organizations  and  individuals  working  to 
combat  crime  and  delinquency  in  our 
country.  For  too  long,  there  has  been 
division  among  groups  and  people  all 
of  whom  have  had  the  same  goal  but 
whose  basic  identity  of  purpose  has 
sometimes  been  obscured  by  apparent 
disagreement. 

The  needs  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  are  among  the  most  vital 
needs  of  our  Nation  today.  As  the 
President  said,  we  must  establish  the 
security  of  our  persons  and  our  property, 
we  must  make  oui"  streets  safe,  we  must 
maintain  law  and  order.  To  do  these 
things  requires  the  joint  effort  of  many 
different  specialists.  Our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  must  solve  and,  whenever 
possible,  prevent  crimes  and  apprehend 
offenders.  Our  courts  must  mete  out 
swift  and  evenhanded  justice.  Oiu*  cor- 
rectional institutions  must  administer 
society's  sanctions  for  criminal  behavior 
and  turn  the  offender  out  a  better  mem- 
ber of  society  than  he  was  when  he  went 
in.  Our  educators,  Bociologists,  psy- 
chologists, city  planners  must  help  us 
learn  how  to  prevent  crime  from  ever 
occurring.  We  as  legislators  must  en- 
act laws  which  will  support  all  of  these 
and  construct  a  fair  and  rational  legal 
structure  for  their  efforts. 

In  order  for  all  these  things  to  happen, 
we  must  all  first  recognize  that  we  are 
working  on  the  same  huge  and  vital 
problem — that  of  controlling  and  com- 
bating crime  and  delinquency.  To  some 
extent,  differing  views  and  opinions  are 
useful.  To  some  extent,  differences 
must  be  resolved  before  progress  can  be 
made.  The  most  important  thing  is  for 
there  to  be  communication,  for  all  those 
tackling  this  "malignancy,"  as  the  Presi- 
dent called  it,  to  realize  that  they  have 
the  same  concerns  and  that  they  must 
and  can  work  together.   The  Presidential 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AT  DINNER  HONORING  SENATOR 
DODD 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
necticut was  doubly  honored  last  Satur- 
day night  at  a  long-to-be-remembered 
Hartford  dinner.  An  overflow  crowd  as- 
sembled, to  pay  tribute  to  my  senior  col- 
league, Tom  Dodd,  who  was  overwhelm- 
ingly reelected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  our 
distinguished  and  able  Vice  President, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

The  Vice  President  gave  a  most  stir- 
ring address  in  paying  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Tom  Dodd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President's  remarks  of  March  6,  1965, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey AT  Senator  Dodd  Dinner,  March  6, 
1965 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  this  evening  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  old  friend  and  colleague, 
Tom  Dodd.  But  any  tribute  I  can  render 
will  surely  be  less  than  the  one  accorded 
Tom  Dodd  last  November  by  the  people  of 
Connecticut. 

His  majority  was  the  largest  In  the  history 
of  the  State — the  biggest  landslide  here  by 
any  candidate,  anytime. 

Senator  Dodd  earned  that  majority  by 
hard  work — not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  also 
In  his  whole  career  of  public  service. 

Senator  Dodd  spent  an  early  part  of  his 
career  as  National  Youth  Administrator  In 
Connecticut,  under  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  At  that  same  time,  a  young  pub- 
lic servant  named  Lyndon  Johnson  was  doing 
the  same  Important  Job  in  Texas. 

Many  years  ago  Tom  Dodd  was  active  In 
the  battle  for  equal  rights.  He  helped  to 
create  the  Civil  Rights  Division  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  he  served  his  country 
at  the  Nuremberg  trials,  and  he  served  two 
distinguished  terms  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  1958. 

Tom  Dodd  has  always  fought  hard  for  what 
he  believes  In.  And  he  has  forcefully  rep- 
resented the  Interests  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  Northeast.  When  he 
speaks,  you  know  his  voice  Is  heard — and 
respected. 

In  the  Senate,  he  has  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  fields  of  foreign  re- 
lations, space.  Internal  security  and  juvenile 
dellquency. 

Today  Senator  Dodd  is  in  the  front  lines 
in  attacking  another  great  problem  facing 
America:  the  problem  of  mass  transporta- 
tion in  our  urban  areas. 

Men  like  Tom  Dodd  are  putting  forth  the 
efforts  which  will  achieve  the  Great  Society. 
Tonight,  here  in  Connecticut,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  that  Great  Society.  This  is 
the  right  time  and  place  to  do  so.  You 
know  here  the  pressing  needs  of  our  cities 
and  of  the  need  for  better  mass  transit. 
You  know  how  important  it  is  that  we  main- 


tain our  heritage  of  natural  beauty.  You 
know  the  problems  of  the  elder  citizen  who 
needs  medical  care.  You  know  the  prob- 
lem that  can  least  of  all  be  postponed:  the 
need  for  better  educational  facilities  and 
better  teaching.  You  know  how  unemploy- 
ment and  unequal  opportunity  can  be  a  drag 
on  the  economy  and  on  the  human  spirit 
alike. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  and  its  repre- 
sentatives In  the  U.S.  Congress  have  im- 
aginatively and  responsibly  done  things 
to  keep  pace  with  these  problems.  But 
there  Is  no  cause  to  let  up  on  those  efforts. 
There  is  great  cause  to  try  to  do  even  more. 
Let  me  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  and  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posals to  meet  them. 

Robert  Herrlck  said  in  the  17th  century 
that  great  cities  seldom  rest:  if  there  be 
none  to  Invade  from  afar,  they  will  find 
worse  foes  at  home.  We  know  those  foes 
today.  They  are  slums,  crime,  a  lack  of 
playgrounds  and  parks,  overburdened 
schools.  Inadequate  transportation,  the 
crowding,  the  lack  of  clean  air.  And  our 
cities  are  growing. 

Each  year  in  the  coming  generation,  we 
will  add  the  equivalent  of  15  cities  the  size 
of  Hartford  to  our  urban  population. 

You  look  for  money  to  defeat  these  city 
foes  and  what  do  you  find?  You  find  our 
cities  are  earning  far  less  than  is  needed  to 
keep  up  with  their  debts.  Why?  Because 
a  great  share  of  our  population  growth  is 
in  children  under  18  and  adults  over  65. 
This  means  that  practically  the  same  num- 
ber of  people  In  their  working  years  have  to 
care  for  almost  double  the  number  of  de- 
pendents. 

President  Johnson  proposed  only  this  week 
a  bold  program  for  our  cities,  a  program 
which  would.establish  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  which  would 
give  fintmclal  assistance  to  cities  that  need 
it,  which  would  aid  public  housing,  which 
would  combat  crime.  This  program  de- 
serves your  support. 

You  here  in  Connecticut  and  the  North- 
east are  painfully  aware  of  the  needs  for 
modem  mass  transportation.  President 
Johnson  has  committed  this  administration 
to  technical  research  and  development  of 
high-speed,  intercity  surface  transport.  He 
has  suggested  that  we  begin  by  demonstrat- 
ing possible  improvements  in  rail  passenger 
services  between  Washington  and  Boston,  in 
the  Northeast  corridor. 

As  a  first  step,  he  has  asked  for  $20  mil- 
lion to  be  invested  in  research  and  develop- 
ment toward  more  modern  and  efficient 
means  of  moving  people  and  goods.  He 
has  announced  the  Federal  Government's 
willingness  to  assist  those  transportation 
systems,  regions  and  States  which  are  willing 
to  help  themselves.  This  program  deserves 
your  support. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  part  of  this 
country  than  western  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  than  upstate  New  York.  But 
this  can  be  paradise  lost.  Clean  water  and 
air  can  be  polluted.  Automobile  Junkyards 
and  billboards  can  crowd  in  on  our  high- 
ways. Our  cities  can  lose  their  precious  open 
space.     Our  landmarks  can  be  destroyed. 

In  some  parts  of  this  country  these  things 
are  In  the  past  tense.  They  have  long  since 
happened,  and  nature  will  be  hard  Indeed 
to  reclaim.  This  administration  has  a  pro- 
gram to  preserve  our  natural  beauty.  It  de- 
serves your  support. 

All  of  us  In  this  country  know  too  well  the 
problems  of  aging.  Ovir  citizens  are  living 
longer.  But  are  they  living  more  happily? 
What  family  doesn't  know  the  heartache — 
the  long,  empty  days — that  come  to  a  man 
or  woman  who  is  aging,  who  Is  lonely,  who 
is  neglected?  Prolonging  life  Is  not  enough. 
We  must  prolong  opportunity  and  useful- 
ness; we  must  provide  dignity. 

The  Johnson  administration  in  1964  gave 
unprecedented  help  to  our  senior  Americans, 
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both  through  legislative  and  executive  ac- 
tion. But  we  failed  to  pass  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  to  provide  necessary  hospital  care  for 
the  elderly.  This  administration  is  deter- 
mined that  1965  will  see  passage  of  its  medi- 
cal care  bill.  This  deserves  your  support — 
and  don't  be  fooled  by  the  massive  campaign 
of  newspaper,  magazine,  radlo-televlslon.  and 
direct  mail  propaganda  of  the  opponents  of 
this  program.  They  are  fighting  a  losing 
battle  in  1965. 

Can  we  have  a  Great  Society  as  long  as 
millions  of  our  people  live  In  grinding  pov- 
erty for  lack  of  training,  as  long  as  Jobs  are 
denied  for  no  good  reason,  but  because  of  the 
color  of  a  man's  skin,  as  long  as  doors  are 
closed  to  immigrants  because  of  where  they 
happened  to  be  born,  as  long  as  some  of  our 
citizens  are  denied  the  right  to  vote?  The 
Johnson  administration  has  made  proposals 
In  1965  which  will  move  toward  righting 
these  wrongs.  These  proposals,  too,  deserve 
your  support. 

They  reach  to  our  hearts.  Do  we  believe 
that  men  are  created  equal?  Do  we  immi- 
grants— and  all  of  us  are  immigrants  or  sons 
of  immigrants — do  we  still  offer  welcome  to 
those  who  would  come  to  America  to  build 
a  better  life? 

There  Is  education.  The  «tory  of  educa- 
tion Is  the  story  of  this  country.  No  people 
in  the  world  believe  In  broad  excellende  in 
education  as  we  do.  Education  is  our  only 
guarantee  of  security  In  the  world,  of  wel- 
fare at  home.  From  the  time  our  Nation 
was  founded  until  1930,  only  one  million  stu- 
dents had  enrolled  in  American  colleges. 
Now  we  enroll  a  million  every  2  years.  But 
even  so.  some  of  our  finest  young  minds  are 
not  getting  to  college.  This  Is  a  waste  of 
a  vital  natural  resource.  Then  there  Is  the 
tragedy  of  noneducation.  We  spend  about 
$450  a  year  per  pupil  in  our  public  schools. 
But  we  spend  $1,800  a  year  to  keep  a  delin- 
quent in  a  detention  home.  $2,500  a  year  for 
a  family  on  relief,  and  $3,500  a  year  for  an 
Inmate  in  a  State  prison. 

Our  schools  are  crowded.  We  need  more 
and  better  teachers.  President  Johnson  has 
proposed  ambitious  measures  which  can 
strengthen  and  maintain  American  education 
at  all  levels.  This  program  certainly  deserves 
yoxrr  support. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  here  at  home 
which  will  be  accomplished  only  if  you  Join 
In  the  battle,  if  you  share  In  the  vision  of 
a  Great  Society. 

I  would  be  negligent  here  tonight  if  I  did 
not  also  ask  for  your  support  for  something 
else:  for  the  belief  that  the  world  need  not 
destroy  itself  by  war,  and  that  we  Ameri- 
cans can  help  others  to  find  a  better  so- 
ciety. 

We  hear  many  voices  these  days  sa3rlng 
that  America  is  overextended  in  the  world, 
that  other  people's  problems  needn't  be  our 
problems,  that  we  ought  to  close  up  shop 
overseas  and  enjoy  our  fruits  here  in  the  good 
old  United  States. 

My  friends,  when  that  time  comes,  this 
Nation  Is  doomed.  Who  in  the  world  will 
work  for  democracy  if  we  do  not?  Who  in 
the  world  can  preserve  the  peace  if  we  do  not? 
Who  in  the  world  can  set  the  example,  can 
offer  the  needed  hand,  if  we  do  not? 

We  live  in  a  time  when  everything  is  com- 
plex, when  there  are  no  more  rapid  or  easy 
answers.  We  live  in  a  time  when  we  must 
exert  our  patience  as  never  before.  Have  we 
the  patience,  for  instance,  to  work  and  bleed 
5,000  miles  from  home  for  months  and  years 
ahead — without  any  guarantee  of  final  suc- 
cess? I  can  tell  you  that  the  forces  of 
totalitarianism  have  that  patience. 

This  Is  what  the  Great  Society  is  all  about. 
It  is  the  recognition  that  a  second  car  and 
power  mowers  and  dry  martinis  are  not 
enough.  It  Is  the  recognition  that  we  stand 
for  something  not  seen  before  In  the  world. 
We  stand  for  the  dignity  and  fulfillment  of 
individual  man  and  woman.     We  stand  for 
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the  chance  for  each  man  to  make  something 
better  of  himself.  We  stand  for  free  speech 
and  government  of  the  people.  We  stand  for 
peace  without  conquest.  We  stand  for  the 
belief  that.others,  too.  In  less  fortunate  places 
should  have  opportunity  for  the  blessings  of 
abundance  and  should  be  free  of  tyranny. 
We  stand  for  the  pledges  made  by  men  and 
women  who  left  the  old  ways  and  fought  a 
living  out  of  the  soil  of  a  new  continent. 

President  Johnson  has  made  his  commit- 
ment to  all  of  us.  I  Join  him  In  that  com- 
mitment.   We  ask  your  help. 


DISORDERS  IN  SELMA.  ALA. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  decent 
men  and  women  throughout  our  Nation 
were  horribly  shocked  at  the  disgraceful 
events  of  last  Sunday,  in  Selma,  Ala. 
The  responsibility  for  the  brutal  club- 
bings and  beatings  there  must  be  placed 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  Gov. 
George  Wallace. 

Under  Wallace's  personal  direction,  the 
lash  and  the  whip  were  used  against  in- 
nocent people.  His  actions,  and  those  of 
his  troopers,  contravene  our  constitu- 
tional rights  and  our  sense  of  human 
decency.  Members  of  the  clergy  who 
flew  to  Selma  today  express  the  con- 
science of  our  Nation  and  of  all  freemen, 
North  and  South. 

Mr.  President,  all  government  author- 
ities must  put  an  immediate  stop  to  such 
terrible  acts.  We  cannot  stand  idly  by, 
discussing  atrocities  which  violate  our 
laws  and  our  sense  of  decency  and  dig- 
nity. We  must  take  steps  to  assure  all 
our  citizens  the  fundamental  right  to 
vote,  and  to  protest  if  their  rights  are 
violated  and  withheld. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  edi- 
torials from  the  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Washington  Post, 
Washington  Evening  Star,  and  Baltimore 
Sun,  about  the  infamous  incident  at 
Selma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9, 1965] 
Incident  at  Selma 

The  'bloody  Sunday"  In  Selma,  Ala.,  brings 
the  moral  and  legal  Issues  In  that  State  once 
again  to  a  point  of  crisis. 

The  right  of  citizens  to  assemble  peace- 
fully and  to  petition  their  elected  officials 
for  redress  of  their  grievances  Is  as  old  as  free 
government  and  as  plain  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  State  of  Alabama  has 
the  responsibility  to  protect  Its  citizens,  both 
Negro  and  white.  In  the  exercise  of  that  right. 

Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  has  Instead 
chosen  to  meet  peaceful  protest  with  armed 
force.  By  authorizing  State  troopers,  sheriff's 
deputies,  and  members  of  a  volunteer  posse 
to  attack  a  group  of  private  citizens,  he  has 
written  another  shameful  page  in  his  own 
record  and  In  the  history  of  Alabama. 

The  scene  In  Selma  resembled  that  In  a 
police  state.  Heavily  armed  men  attacked 
the  marchers.  "The  first  10  or  20  Negroes 
were  swept  to  the  ground  screaming,  arms 
and  legs  flying."  Tear  gas  was  used. 
"Fifteen  or  twenty  nightsticks  could  be  seen 
through  the  gas,  flailing  at  the  heads  of  the 
marchers."  The  hurried  rout  went  on.  "Four 
or  five  women  lay  on  the  grass  strip  where 
the  troopers  had  knocked  them  down."  Wlt- 
aesses  "said  they  saw  possemen  using  whips 
on  the  fieeing  Negroes  as  they  recrossed  the 
bridge." 


If  this  Is  described  as  law  enforcement,  it  u 
misnamed.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
race-conscious  officialdom  run  amuck.  It  dis- 
graces not  only  the  State  of  Alabama  but 
every  citizen  of  the  country  In  which  It  can 
happen. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Mar.  9,  1965] 

Wallace  Crosses  the  Rubicon 

The  river  was  the  Alabama  and  Governor 
Wallace  was  nowhere  near.  But  it  was  in 
fact  his  Rubicon,  and  he  crossed  it.  By  the 
stupid  brutality  used  to  break  up  a  peace- 
ful march  from  Selma  to  the  State  capital 
the  voter  registration  practices  of  Alabama 
were  Indicted  before  the  American  people 
as  they  could  have  been  In  no  other  way 
and  the  eventual  end  of  those  practices  was 
assured. 

Had  there  been  even  a  modicum  of  good 
sense  and  good  will  in  the  Governor's  office 
the  march  on  Montgomery  could  have  been 
organized  to  Insure  a  minimum  of  disruption 
of  traffic — about  which  Mr.  Wallace  pre- 
tended to  be  so  concerned.  But  had  there 
been  that  much  sense  In  Montgomery,  the 
march  from  Selma  need  never  have  taken 
place. 

What  Governor  Wallace  did,  by  turning 
loose  his  State  troopers  on  the  marchers, 
was  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  frustrations 
of  his  more  paleolithic  followers.  Many 
white  Alabamans  cheered  the  attack.  And 
those  cheers,  no  less  than  the  club-swlnglng 
charge  of  the  troopers,  will  convince  the  con- 
science of  America  that  the  law  of  Alabama, 
as  administered  by  Governor  Wallace,  is  not 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  club  law,  used 
against  the  disfranchised  because  they  Insist 
upon  their  constitutional  right  to  enfran- 
chisement. 

The  result — Just  as  the  troubles  in 
Birmingham  brought  about  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 — is  almost  certain  to  bring  about 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Such  an  act 
would  give  statutory  backing  to  the  general 
provisions  of  the  15th  amendment;  that 
is.  it  would  give  teeth  to  the  requirement 
that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

It  is  an  unhappy  thing  that  a  Federal  law 
should  be  necessary  for  this  purpose;  It  is 
always  unfortunate  when  citizens  have  to 
turn  to  Washington  for  rights  or  privileges 
denied  them  by  their  native  State.  But 
Governor  Wallace's  resort  to  raw  and  wholly 
unnecessary  violence  demonstrates  that  there 
is  no  other  course  open.  He  has  won  the 
skirmish  at  the  Pettus  Bridge,  but  he  has 
lost  his  war. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  1965) 
Outrage  at  Selma 

The  news  from  Selma,  Ala.,  where  police 
beat  and  mauled  and  gassed  unarmed,  help- 
less, and  unoffending  citizens  will  shock  and 
alarm  the  whole  Nation.  It  is  simply  Incon- 
ceivable that  in  this  day  and  age,  the  police 
who  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  and  pro- 
tect the  citizenry  could  resort.  Instead,  to 
violent  attacks  upon  them. 

Decent  citizens  will  weep  for  the  wronged 
and  persecuted  demonstrators,  for  the  dpcent 
citizens  of  Alabama  who  must  recoil  in 
horror  from  the  spectacle  of  sadism,  for  the 
good  name  of  the  Nation  before  the  world. 
This  brutality  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
Intolerance  fostered  by  an  Infamous  State 
government  that  Is  without  conscience  or 
morals. 

The  situation  calls  for  more  tha*n  mere 
reproach  and  anguish,  but  It  Is  not  easy  to 
say  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  scandalous  misuse  of  police 
power.  Congress,  as  a  beginning,  must 
promptly  pass  legislation  that  will  put  Into 
Federal  hands  the  registration  of  voters  that 
the  Alabama  authorities  will  continue  to  ob- 
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struct  as  long  as  they  hive  any  discretion. 
At  least,  such  legislation  will  put  beyond 
contest  the  rights  that  the  Negro  citizens 
have  been  trying  to  gain  by  demonstration. 

1  From  the  Washlngtoii  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  8,  19^6] 

Disgrace  in  Alabama 

It  may  be  that  no  useful  purpose  would 
have  been  served,  as  far  as  registration  for 
voting  Is  concerned.  In  the  attempted  march 
by  600  Negroes  from  Selma  to  Montgomery, 
Ala.  For  a  Federal  Judge  has  ordered  the  reg- 
istration officials  to  stop  u$lng  discriminatory 
literacy  tests  and  to  Issue  100  registration 
numbers  a  day — about  three  times  the  cus- 
tomary total.  It  would  appear  that  the  regis- 
trars have  been  trying  to  comply. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  absence  of  some  clear 
and  present  danger,  which  obviously  did  not 
exist,  the  Negroes  had  a  right  to  march  to 
Montgomery  if  they  wanted  to  do  so.  And 
the  savage  measures  vise(i  to  break  up  the 
march  by  the  State  pollc*,  and  especially  by 
Sheriff  Jim  Clark's  moi^nted  civilian  pos- 
semen, reflect  nothing  but  shame  on  Ala- 
bama and  on  Governor  "Wallace,  who  gave 
the  orders  to  stop  the  mai-ch.  The  Governor 
had  said  that  the  march  Would  not  be  "con- 
ducive to  the  orderly  floWr  of  traffic  within 
and  through  the  State  of  Alabama."  Maybe 
not.  But  the  Negroes  had  said  they  Intended 
to  march  along  the  shoulders  of  the  road 
and  unless  and  until  they  blocked  the  high- 
way they  should  have  been  permitted  to  do 
so.  After  all.  the  constittutlonal  protection 
of  the  right  of  citizens  peacefully  to  petition 
their  government  certainly  extends  to  the 
citizens  of  Alabama. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  MarUn  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
who  said  his  aids  had  persuaded  him  not  to 
lead  yesterday's  march,  hBs  called  for  clergy- 
men from  all  sections  of  the  country  to  Join 
him  In  another  march  tomorrow.  He  has  also 
said  he  will  Immediately  seek  a  Federal  court 
order  forbidding  the  Gowrnor  to  interfere. 
We  strongly  reconunend  jthls  second  step. 

Meanwhile,  If  there  Is  fi  bright  spot  In  the 
Selma  picture,  it  consL^ts  of  the  counter- 
demonstration  staged  Saturday  by  a  group 
of  white  residents  of  Alabama.  The  group 
was  small,  perhaps  70.  but  there  may  be  much 
truth  In  the  statement  by  one  of  them  that 
many  more  whites  wanted  to  Join,  but  were 
afraid  to  do  so.  At  any  rate,  this  demon- 
stration represents  a  beginning  of  a  public 
recognition  by  whites  that  Negroes  are  dis- 
criminated against,  and  a  demand  that  dis- 
crimination cease.  It  Is  not  now  a  loud 
voice,  but  even  so  It  may  be  heard  In  the 
statehouse  In  Montgomefy. 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Negroes  In  the 
South  are  making  progress  In  securing  their 
rights  as  citizens.  The  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King  stresses  his  belief  that  nonvio- 
lence is  the  key  to  their  eventual  success. 
Violence  on  the  part  of  State  officials  and  the 
police  helps  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of 
Dr.  King's  case. 


(From  the  Baltimore  $un,  Mar.  9.  1965) 
Violence  in  Alabama 

Probably  the  easiest  way  for  Alabama  offi- 
cials to  avoid  the  sorry  spectacle  of  State 
police  forcibly  turning  back  a  line  of  march- 
ing Negroes  would  be  to  make  sure  that  Ne- 
groes can  register  and  vote  in  accordance 
with  their  constitutional  rights.  So  long  as 
they  are  blocked  from  the  exercise  of  this 
right  by  the  delaying  and  obstructing  tactics 
of  local  officialdom,  the  Negroes  will  have  a 
Just  grievance  and  will  have  the  support  of 
citizens  in  other  State*— and  doubtless  of 
many  citizens  in  Alabama  as  well. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  too,  that  of- 
ficials might  have  avoided  physical  clashes, 
such  as  the  one  that  occurred  Sunday  at 
Selma,  by  permitting  peaceful  marches.  This 
is  a  well-established  way  of  demonstrating 
In  behalf  of  a  cause.  The  march  in  Washing- 
ton two  summers  ago  tn  support  of  civil 
rights  legislation^  was  an  example  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  orderly  behavior  on  the  part  of 
marchers  and  authorities.  There  Is  much  to 
be  said  for  diverting  energy  from  possible  vio- 
lence to  peaceful  marching  and  talking. 

But  there  was  little  of  the  reasonable  In 
view  In  the  clash  at  Selma.    By  and  large, 


SENATOR  THURMOND  ADDRESSES 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  ON  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 

Mi-.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  no  is- 
sue is  more  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  America  than  the  state  of  our  national 
defenses  and  the  philosophy  under  which 
our  preparedness  is  promulgated.  These 
important  questions  of  national  policy 
under  the  Johnson  administration  were 
reviewed  in  a  speech  March  3  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Speaking  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Commission  and  Com- 
mittees of  the  American  Legion,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, spoke  at  length  on  matters  of  the 
gravest  importance — matters  made  even 
more  important  by  the  American  com- 
mitment in  southeast  Asia  and  the  prog- 
nosis for  the  continued  extension  of  that 
commitment. 

The  message  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  all  Americans,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Re- 
publican, OF  South  Carolina,  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Commission  and  Commit- 
tees OF  THE  American  Legion,  Washington, 
D.C.,  11  A.M.,  March  3,  1965 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with 
you  today.    I  can  think  of  few  audiences  with 
whom  I  would  feel  more  compatible.    I  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  I  am  under 
the  Impression  that  you  and  I  are  In  step 
with  each  other,  but  out  of  step  with  those 
who  do  the  officiating  In  our  mutual  area  of 
Interest — national  security. 

In  anticipation  of  being  with  you  today, 
I  took  occasion  to  review  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  national  security,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  In  Dallas  in  September 
1964. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  of  the  na- 
tional security  committee  is  hard  evidence 
that  you  and  I  are  in  agreement  with  each 
other  and  that  we  are  not  in  accord  with 
those  now  making  the  official  decisions.  A 
few  sentences  from  the  conclusion  of  your 
report  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  For  in- 
stance, the  Legion  report  states,  "The  Ameri- 
can Legion  holds  that  there  Is  no  alternative 
to  victory  In  the  cold  war."  With  this  I 
am  In  wholehearted  agreement.  It  brings  to 
ml:id,  however,  an  official  comment  issued  by 
the  State  Department  In  1962  which  stated, 
"The  word  'victory'  has  a  militaristic  and 
aggressive  ring  less  suited  than  'defeat  of 
Communist  aggression'  to  describing  our  na- 
tional objectives.  'Victory'  also  Implies  an 
'all-or-nothing'  approach  leaving  no  room 
for  accommodation." 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  you  and  I  are 
out  of  step  with  the  State  Department. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Legion  report  also 
states,  and  I  quote,  "To  win  the  victory,  and 
to  insure  the  best  possible  chance  for  peace, 
this  Nation's  strength  must  be  based  on  un- 
challengeable military  superiority." 


With  regard  to  this  position,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  explain  to  you,  as  he 
has  to  the  Congress  on  several  occasions, 
that  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  unchallengeable  military 
superiority  in  the  strategic  area,  for  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  a  virtual  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Legion  report  also 
states,  and  I  quote,  "In  addition  to  the 
military,  however,  the  Communist  threat 
must  be  met  and  dealt  with  in  every  arena 
of  competition — economic,  political,  scien- 
tific, psychological."  To  demonstrate  how 
far  out  of  step  with  officialdom  is  this  con- 
clusion, I  need  only  remind  you  that  our 
Government  is  now  going  all  out  for  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
satellite  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

This  morning  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  root  causes  which  I  know  lead 
to  the  differences  between  my  conclusions 
and  the  conclusions  of  our  policymakers,  and 
which  I  believe  also  lead  to  the  disagree- 
ments reflected  between  the  conclusion  of 
the  report  of  the  national  security  com- 
mission of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
official  policies  of  our  Government. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  difference- 
between  my  views  and  those  of  our  policy- 
makers is  with  respect  to  the  alms  and  In- 
tentions of  Communist  governments,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  the  Communist  leadership, 
whether  In  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  Red  China, 
has  every  intention  of  attempting  to  domi- 
nate the  entire  face  of  the  earth,  and  that 
they  will  use  whatever  means  are  at  their 
disposal.  Including  nuclear  armaments  If 
necessary,  to  achieve  their  goal.  Our  official 
policymakers,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that 
the  older  Communist  countries,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  become  more  conservative 
In  their  policies,  more  fearful  of  nuclear  war, 
and  indeed,  that  they  have  even  abandoned 
attempts  to  achieve  nuclear  superiority  as 
one  means  of  advancing  their  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  world  domination. 

Now  admittedly,  no  one  outside  the  Com- 
munist structure,  and  possibly  no  one  within 
the  Communist  structure,  could  prove  for 
an  absolute  certainty  that  the  Communists, 
both  now  and  in  the  future,  will  or  will 
not  continuously  pursue  nuclear  superiority 
as  a  means  for  advancing  their  conquest  of 
the  world. 

But,  let  us  compare  for  a  moment  the 
consequences  of  being  wrong  In  our  beliefs 
about  the  Communists'  intentions. 

If  our  policies  were  based  on  my  beliefs 
about  the  Communists  and  my  beliefs  prove 
to  be  Incorrect,  then  we  would  have  need- 
lessly reoriented  our  defense  program  toward 
much  more  Intensive  research  and  develop- 
ment and  would  have  developed  and  procured 
new  and  better  strategic  weapons  systems 
to  accomplish  the  maximum  flexibility  of 
forces,  all  at  a  cost  of  some  several  billions 
of  dollars  annually  over  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  beliefs  of  our 
official  policymakers  that  the  Soviets  are 
mellowing  and  have  abandoned  or  are  about 
to  abandon  their  attempts  to  achieve  nuclear 
superiority  prove  Incorrect,  then,  of  course, 
they  will  have  saved  our  Nation  a  not  in- 
considerable amount  of  money.  By  the  same 
token.  If  our  officials  are  proved  Incorrect 
by  future  events,  and  the  Soviets  do  Indeed 
succeed  in  their  attempts  to  achieve  nuclear 
superiority,  then  and  in  that  event,  we  will 
find  oxirselves  somewhat  richer  or  the  bene- 
ficiary of  some  domestic  spending  programs, 
such  as  the  war  on  poverty,  which  were 
substituted  for  defense  expenditures;  but, 
too,  we  will  also  find  ourselves  with  no  effec- 
tive means  to  prevent  the  Communists  from 
achieving  their  goal  of  world  domination  and 
thereby  bringing  about  the  end  of  our  Re- 
public and  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy. 
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There  are  other  fundamental  differences 
which  revolve  specifically  around  our  military 
policies.  My  own  disagreements  with  mili- 
tary policies  extend  to  the  two  fundamental 
types  of  policies. 

The  first  type  of  military  policy  now  In 
effect,  with  which  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment. Is  that  type  of  policy  which  controls 
the  employment  and  utilization  of  our  de- 
fense forces  In  any  given  crisis  or  emergency 
or  even  during  the  normal  course  of  the 
cold  war.  There  are  a  number  of  facets  of 
our  official  policies  for  the  employment  of 
military  forces  with  which  I  am  In  "disagree- 
ment, but  I  will  mention  only  a  few  as 
examples. 

For  instance,  I  can  never  concur  In  a  policy 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  employment  of  our  military  power,  to 
signal  intentions  to  an  enemy"  during  the 
actual  conduct  of  hostilities.  It  is  obviously 
sound  to  use  the  deployment  and  Increased 
readiness  of  military  power  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  hostilities  to  make  clear 
our  intentions  to  an  enemy  that  we  have 
the  will  to  enforce  our  announced  political 
decisions,  it  is  an  entirely  different  matter 
however,  after  hostilities  have  begun  and 
while  the  fighting  is  in  progress,  to  use 
American  military  power  In  an  attempt  to 
signal  political  decisions  to  an  enemy.  After 
hostilities  have  begun,  military  power  should 
be  used  to  defeat  the  enemy  forces  and  to 
accomplish  military  objectives. 

~  Illustrate  precisely  and  specifically  the 
policy  with  which  I  cannot  concur.  I 
.lid  like  to  quote  to  you  Mr.  Walter  Llpp- 
mann's  description  of  the  recent  U.S.  bomb- 
ing raids  on  North  Vietnam: 

•The  President's  policy  in  bombing  Is  a 
very  strictly  controlled  and  regulated  policy 
We're  not  bombing  North  Vietnam  we're 
bombing  the  borderland  above  the  17th 
parallel,  which  Is  a  rather  empty  country  and 
we  signal  our  attacks  and  they  know  when 
we're  coming.  There's  no  surprise  attack 
and  they  are  really  public  relations  Jobs." 
much  more  than  they  are  military  Jobs  •  •  • 
They're  political  bombings,  and  thev  don't 
kill  many  people.  I  don't  think  ttiey  kill 
anybody.  There's  no  evidence  that  they  do 
because  what  we  bomb  Is  wooden  sheds." 

Now  the  fallacies  of  such  actions  should 
be  quite  obvious.  The  officials  who  ordered 
what  Mr.  Llppmann  calls  "political  bombings 
that  don't  kill  anybody"  undoubtedly  know 
quite  well  what  signal  they  Intend  to'convey 
to  our  Communist  enemies  by  such  actions. 
It  Is  altogether  possible,  however— and  even 
probable — that  the  Communists  will  inter- 
pret these  "political  bombings"  as  either  or 
both,  a  lack  of  ability  or  a  lack  of  will' on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  inflict  serious 
military  damage  upon  them. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  the 
type  policy  for  the  employment  of  U.S 
armed  military  power  with  which  I  cannot 
concur.  From  official  public  expressions  and 
from  the  press,  we  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  would  never  engage 
under  any  circumstances  In  a  preemptive 
nuclear  strike,  and  that  our  forces  are  so 
arrayed  that  we  can  afford  to  accept  the 
first  blow  and  still  have  the  power  to  strike 
back.  With  such  a  policy  I  could  never 
agree  An  enemy  should  never  be  relieved  of 
the  requirement  at  least  to  prepare  against 
the  possibility  that  there  are  levels  of  provo- 
cation which  would  cause  us  to  launch  a 
strike  against  our  enemy's  strategic  weap- 
ons For  example,  our  policy  should  be  to 
make  it  clear  to  any  potential  enemy  that 
active  preparations  for  a  nuclear  strike 
against  the  United  States  might  trigger  a  pre- 
emptive strike  against  their  own  strategic 
weapons 

Although  I  am  disturbed  when  I  encounter 
policies  over  employment  of  forces  with 
which  I  disagree,  I  am  comforted,  neverthe- 
less to  some  extent  by  the  knowledge  that 
actual    circumstances    or    even    experience 


could  cause  a  change  In  such  policies.  Even 
the  Communists  must  reckon  with  the  fact 
that  policies  for  the  employment  of  our 
military  power  are  always  subject  to  In- 
stantaneous change. 

Our  policies  for  the  structure  of  our  forces 
are  a  different  matter  altogether  If  our  pol- 
icies which  determine  the  structure  of  our 
forces  are  erroneous  over  an  extended  period, 
the  deficiency  cannot  be  abruptly  or  even 
quickly  corrected.  Between  the  time  a  ma- 
jor weapons  system  originates  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  and  the  time  It  is  deployed,  there 
elapses  at  least  7  to  10  years,  or  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  minimum  of  10  to 
15  years.  This  leadtlme.  which  Is  charac- 
teristic of  modern  weapons  systems  insures 
that  the  decisions  which  govern  the  struc- 
ture of  our  forces  today  are  rigidly  built 
Into  pur  future  military  power.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief, therefore,  that  erroneous  policies  which 
control  the  present  and  future  structure  of 
our  military  forces  are  Inherently  far  more 
damaging  to  our  security  and  liberty  than 
our  incorrect  policies  which  control  the  em- 
ployment of  those  forces  under  various  cir- 
cumstances. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  would  like  to  mention 
to  you  several  official  policies  now  governing 
the  structure  of  our  forces  with  which  I  dis- 
agree and  about  which  I  am  deeply  dis- 
tressed. 

This  year  It  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  United  States  has  changed 
the  policy  controlling  the  structure  of  our 
military  forces  from  a  counterforce  strategy 
to  a  countercltles  strategy.  This  change  In 
policy  causes  our  forces  to  be  designed  for  a 
ret.Hllatory  strike  against  the  population  and 
industries  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  against 
his  strategic  weapons.  This  change  In  pol- 
icy does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  overnight 
we  no  longer  have  the  capability  to  strike  the 
military  targets,  such  as  enemy  ICBMs.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  In  the  future  our 
forces  will  be  Increasingly  more  effective  for 
strikes  against  populations  and  industries, 
and  less  effective  for  the  purpose  of  knock- 
ing out  an  enemy's  weapons  systems.  At 
some  time  In  the  future  If  the  countercltles 
strategy  Is  continued,  we  will  inevitably 
reach  a  point  where  we  no  longer  have  a 
creditable  capability  for  destroying  the  ene- 
my's strategic  weapons  capability,  regard- 
less of  the  circumstances  In  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

You  have  probably  noticed  the  first  public 
Indication  of  this  change  in  policy  In  the 
form  of  increased  discussion  In  the  news 
about  the  levels  of  civilian  fatalities  which 
would  be  inflicted  on  our  own  population 
and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  exchange.  For  more  explicit 
and  convincing  evidence  of  the  change  in 
strategy,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  public 
transcript  of  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  delivered  recently  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  effects  of  the 
change  in  policy  from  a  counterforce  strat- 
egy to  a  countercltles  strategy  is  the  elimi- 
nation or  downgrading  of  priority  on  cer- 
tain prospective  weapons  systems,  whose 
maximum  usefulness  are  In  strikes  against 
an  enemy's  own  strategic  weapons.  For  ex- 
ample, the  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft, or  as  it  Is  commonly  called.  AMSA, 
has  a  far  better  potential  and  capability.  In 
comparison  to  ballistic  missiles,  against  an 
enemy's  strategic  weapons  than  against  his 
cities.  AMSA.  therefore,  has  been  relegated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  lowest 
priority  of  all  strategic  systems  now  under 
active  consideration,  and  the  rather  modest 
request  for  funds  for  AMSA's  Initiation,  re- 
quested by  the  Air  Force,  has  been  severely 
pared  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Underlying  the  change  from  a  counter- 
force  strategy  to  a  countercltles  strategy 
Is  an  apparent  belief  by  our  policymaking 
officials,  that  Insofar  as  strategic  weaponry 


Is  concerned,  a  scientific  and  technological 
plateau  has  been  reached.  This  Is  another 
way  of  saying  that  our  policymakers  believe 
that  we  have  substantially  achieved  In  the 
ballistic  missile,  subject  only  to  Indecisive 
refinements,   the  ultimate  weapon. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  now 
In  existence  the  most  formidable  military 
forces  in  all  history.  These  forces  are  com- 
prised of  weapons  systems  undreamed  of 
a  short  while  ago.  In  today's  arsenals  are 
weapons  that  can  travel  8,000  miles  at  fan- 
tastic speeds,  delivering  the  equivalent  of 
millions  of  tons  of  TNT.  Such  weapons  make 
the  most  efficient  weapons  of  World  War  II 
seem  more  archaic  than  World  War  II  weap- 
ons made  the  bow  and  arrow  seem. 

The  post-World  War  II  revolution  In  sci- 
ence and  technology  did  not  cease,  however, 
with  the  accomplishments  that  made  such 
weapons  possible.  As  sophisticated  and  ef- 
ficient as  such  weapons  are.  they  are  not 
ultimate  weapons.  There  Is  no  ultimate 
weapon.  As  long  as  nations  and  Ideologists 
pursue  or  contemplate  a  course  of  military 
aggrandizement,  expanding  science  and  tech- 
nology will  provide  weapons  which  are  more 
efficient,  more  destructive,  and  harder  to 
defend  against. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  for  any 
nation  which  bases  its  policies  upon  a  belief 
that  a  scientific  and  technological  plateau 
has  been  reached,  science  and  technology, 
as  to  that  nation,  will  remain  substantially 
on  the  plateau  at  which  It  existed  at  the 
time  such  policies  were  adopted.  Advance- 
ments in  research  and  development  must 
be  achieved  through  endeavor,  and  the 
quality  of  the  end  product  depends  on  the 
quality  of  Input.  If  our  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  are  largely  confined  to 
reeking  low-factor  refinements  In  existing 
weapons  systems,  further  advances  in 
U.S.  military  science  and  technology  will 
be  substantially  limited  to  those  advances 
which  make  only  low-factor  refinements  pos- 
sible. 

However,  for  the  Soviets,  who  do  not  be- 
lieve they  have  reached  a  plateau,  the  revolu- 
tion of  science  and  technology  will  continue 
and  possibly  reward  the  Communists  with 
significant  breakthroughs  In  weaponry. 

These  policies  are  already  having  great 
significances  on  our  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems. Of  our  currently  deployed  systems— 
B-52  and  B-58  aircraft  and  Titan  II.  Polaris, 
and  Mlnuteman  missiles — every  one  was 
deployed  by  1960  or  earlier,  and  they  were 
all  originated  many  years  earlier.  Even 
more  significant,  there  has  not  been  one 
major  strategic  weapons  system  originated 
In  recent  years.  The  defense  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1966  marks  the  first  time  since 
the  late  1940's  when  the  United  States  will 
not  have  engaged  In  procurement  from  the 
production  lines  of  a  single  strategic  weapons 
system. 

Such  policies  have  helped  to  Influence 
negatively  a  major  number  of  weapons  de- 
cisions In  recent  years. 

The  decision  on  production  of  the  super- 
sonic B-70  was  negative. 

The  decision  on  Initiating  an  advanced 
follow-on  manned  bomber  was  negative. 

The  decision  on  the  continuation  of  the 
Skybolt  air-to-surface  missile  system,  which 
was  under  development,  was  negative. 

The  decision  on  the  continuation  of  the 
Pluto  low  level  missile  program  was  negative. 
The  decision  on  the  continuation  of  the 
Dyna-Soar   space   weapons   system    develop- 
ment was  negative. 

The  decision  on  the  continuation  of  the 
mobile  medium  range  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem development  was  negative. 

The  decisions  on  the  production  of  com- 
ponent parts  of  an  antlballlstlc  missile  sys- 
tem to  reduce  leadtlme  were  negative,  and 
the  decision  on  funding  preproductlon  en- 
gineering In  fiscal  year  1966  was  negative 

The  decision  on  high  priority  and  neces- 
sary nuclear  testing  to  determine  weapons  ef- 
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fects  and  to  at  least  catdh  up  with  the  So- 
viets in  very  high  yield  nuclear  weapons  was 
negative,  by  virtue  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  decision  on  maintaining  our  level  of 
production  of  nuclear  materials  was  negative, 
and  we  cut  back  Instead. 

Any  one  aspect  of  this  appalling  mass  of 
unbroken  negatlveness  would  be  explained 
primarily  on  other  grounds,  but  the  cumula- 
tion is  mute  testimony  to  the  Influence  of 
the  Maglnot  line  attitude  that  existing  bal- 
listic missile  systems  conatitute  the  ultimate 
weapons. 

The  effects  of  such  poliicies  are  all  so  ap- 
parent in  the  growing  obsolescence  of  our 
weapons  systems. 

This  year  the  Secretary  of  Defense  decided 
that  for  $2  billion  he  could  modify,  main- 
tain, and  operate  existing  B-52  aircraft  to 
the  extent  that  he  could  maintain  certain 
of  them  In  the  force  beyoad  1975.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  latest  model  B-52's  In  1975 
win  be  15  years— and  I  might  add,  15  years 
in  which  aircraft  technology  has  progressed 
more  rapidly,  by  far.  thao  at  any  other  time 
In  history.  To  Illustrate  the  degree  of  ob- 
solescence which  is  Inherent  In  such  a  deci- 
sion, the  retention  of  B-32's  past  1975  would 
be  roughly  equivalent  t<t)  a  decision  In  the 
1930's  which  would  have  isent  our  flyers  Into 
World  War  II  combat  lu  1941  In  the  open 
cockpit  of  a  1926  Keystone— "Cjxlops" 
bomber  which  had  a  maximum  speed  of  101 
miles  per  hour. 

Another  decision  of  this  type  made  this 
year  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to  over- 
haul and  modernize  trte  aircraft  carriers 
Midway  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  to  re- 
tain them  in  the  fleet  Until  1977  and  1979, 
respectively,  at  which  time  they  will  be  32 
and  34  years  old.  respectively.  Recall,  if  you 
will,  that  the  aircraft  carrier  Lexington  was 
considered  obsolete  at  the  Battle  of  Midway, 
although  It  was  less  than  10  years  old. 

In  contrast  to  our  own  modernization- 
oriented  military  research  and  development 
programs,  the  Soviets  are  proceeding  with 
dogged  determination  and  unstinting  dedica- 
tion of  resources  on  qualitative  research  and 
development  In  the  hope  of  achieving  early 
and  decisive  breakthroughs  In  the  strategic 
weapons  field.  '^  j, 

There  is  one  other  policy  area  which  dis- 
turbs me  greatly,  but  wilch  is  far  more  elu- 
sive than  those  I  hav^  mentioned  so  far. 
This  Is  the  policy  which  deals  with  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament.  Quite  frankly,  to  the 
extent  that  a  valid  distinction  can  be  made 
between  the  term  arnt$  control  and  the 
term  disarmament,  I  am  far  less  concerned 
at  this  moment  with  disarmament. 

We  are  all  aware  of  tlhe  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations which  have  for  years  been  In 
progress  at  Geneva.  It  Is  no  secret  that  our 
Government  has  proposed  a  plan  or  outline 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament  by 
stages,  and  that  this  plan  remains  an  active 
proposal  before  the  international  disarma- 
ment conference  at  Geneva.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal belief  that  it  is  Improbable,  at  any 
time  In  the  near  future,  that  a  treaty  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  will  re- 
sult from  these  negotiations,  although  the 
possibility  can  never  be  completely  ruled  out. 
There  were  many  conscientious  Individuals 
who  never  thought  that  the  Soviets  would 
agree  to,  much  less  propose,  a  limited  test 
ban  treaty  excluding  underground  testing, 
but  they  did.  Of  greater  probability  Is  the 
potential  for  treaties  which  cover  specific 
but  limited  subjects  In  the  disarmament 
field. 

What  concerns  me  far  more,  however,  are 
those  policies  which  ftjll  in  the  technical 
area  of  arms  control,  father  than  disarma- 
ment. Many  of  the  policies  which  fall  in 
this  category  are  susceptible  of  unilateral 
Implementation,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  pro- 
liferation of  arms  control  studies  performed 
by  the  various  "think"  factories  under  con- 


tract with  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agencies,  and  the  Defense  Department. 
There  is  no  direct  proof  or  official  acknowl- 
edgment, of  course,  that  any  of  the  arms 
control  concepts  has  been  adopted  as  official 
policy.  There  are.  however,  many  indica- 
tions which  cause  one  to  wonder  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  such  concepts  are  inte- 
grated into  our  official  policy.  Although 
there  are  innumerable  examples,  I  will  men- 
tion but  a  few. 

The  concept  has  been  advanced  to  the 
effect  that  a  stabilizing  of  the  arms  race 
could  be  accomplished  by  means  of  uni- 
lateral, publicly  announced  decisions  on 
weapons  development,  procurement,  and  de- 
ployment which  might  induce  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  corresponding  action 
without  any  formal  agreement  or  under- 
standing. Several  recent  decisions  by  our 
policymakers  suggest  the  possibility  that  this 
concept  may  have  been  adopted  as  official 
policy  with  respect  to  specific  decision  areas. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1963  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1964.  the  U.S.  Government  made 
announcements  that  it  was  making  a  major 
reduction  In  Its  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons-grade materials.  Shortly  thereafter,  it 
was  publicly  intimated  that  the  Soviets  had 
also  announced  a  reduction  in  nuclear 
weapons-grade  materials.  Just  3  weeks  ago, 
the  United  States  announced  a  further 
planned  reduction  In  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons-grade  material  to  be  imple- 
mented over  an  extended  period,  decreasing 
production  by  approximately  60  percent.  As 
yet.  there  has  been  no  Intimation  that  the 
Soviets  have  made  any  corresponding  re- 
duction, and  I  seriously  doubt  that  anybody 
would  believe  the  Soviets  had  made  reduc- 
tions in  their  production  of  such  materials, 
even  If  they  announced  It. 

There  Is  also  a  question  as  to  whether  this 
concept  of  inducement  of  specific  arms  con- 
trol steps  through  unilateral  actions  has  not 
Influenced  our  defense  policies  on  weapons 
research,     development,     and     procurement. 
For  instance.  It  has  been  repeatedly  alleged 
in   arms   control   studies   that   the  develop- 
ment through  proof  testing  of  any  particular 
new  weapon  system  would  cause  the  Soviets 
to  proceed  with  development  and  deployment 
of  a  new  generation  of  the  corresponding  de- 
fensive system  and  a  similar  offensive  sys- 
tem, setting  off  another  spiral  In  the  arms 
race.    One  can  only  speculate,  of  course,  to 
what  extent  such  a  concept  has  Influenced 
our  official  decisions  on  defense  research,  de- 
velopment, and  testing.    The  fact  is  inescap- 
able, liowever,  that  all  of  our  programs  are 
directed  more  at  the  reflnement  of  existing 
systems    than   at   the   development   of   new 
generations  of  new  weapons.    Thus,  It  Is  not 
easy  to  dismiss  the  apparent  slgniflcance  of 
the   arms   control   concept   which   concedes 
that  efforts  to  modernize  existing  weapons 
systems  do  not  have  the  destabilizing  effect 
of  new  weapons  systems  which  attain  major 
advances  In  the  state  of  the  art.    By  the  same 
token,    the    arms    control    studies   conclude 
that  research  and  development  on  new  weap- 
ons systems  which  never  reach  the  state  of 
operational  testing  are  far  less  destabilizing, 
than  developments  which  proceed  through 
proof    testing.     In    astonishing    detail,    our 
military  research  and  development  program 
is  compatible  with  this  arms  control  concept. 
I,  personally,  have  a  particular  abhorrence 
for  such  arms  control  concepts.     The  Com- 
munists maintain  a  secret  society,  and  al- 
though our  Intelligence  collection  capabili- 
ties are  good,  they  are.  nevertheless,  limited. 
In  addition,  our  Government  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  being  blinded  by  wishful  thinking 
while  attempting  to  evaluate  intelligence  In- 
formation.   The  obstinate  refusal  of  our  in- 
telligence evaluators  to  believe  the  evidence 
of  the  Soviet  missile  buildup  in  Cuba  is  one 
of  the  better   known,   although  not  neces- 
sarily one  of  the  most  outrageous,  examples 
of  this  weakness.    Thus  we  can  never  be  sure 


that  the  Soviets  are  following  suit.  I  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  other  Communist  country  will  ever 
willingly  and  voluntarily  deprive  Itself  of 
any  slgnlflcant  element  of  military  power  in 
response  to  unilateral  arms  control  action 
on  our  part. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  defense  policy 
areas  in  which  I  find  myself  out  of  step  with 
officialdom,  and  some  of  my  reasons  for  dis- 
agreement. Only  time  and  events  to  come 
will  prove  where  the  misconceptions  reside. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  I  am  the  one  who  Is 
doing  the  misjudging  for  the  fate  of  our 
Nation  and  each  of  its  citizens  hangs  In  the 
balance,  not  to  mention  the  fate  of  freedom- 
loving  people  the  world  over. 

Although  our  national  security  policies 
are  made  in  the  flnal  analysis  by  duly  elected 
and  appointed  officials,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, the  concern  and  responsibility  of  each 
individual  citizen.  You  of  the  American 
Legion,  with  your  experience,  pool  of  knowl- 
edge, and  organizational  facilities  are  well 
equipped  to  make  slgnlflcant  and  sound  con- 
tributions to  policies  which  will  insure  ade- 
quate national  security.  I  trust  and  believe 
that  you  will  continue  to  devote  your  ener- 
gies to  this  Important  task. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  L.  WATKINS. 
RETIRED  SENATE  PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate  8  years  ago 
next  April,  I  soon  found  that  there  were 
certain  sources  of  advice  and  informa- 
tion to  a  freshman  Senator  which  were 
impartial,  nonpartisan,  incorruptible, 
and  which  were  accurate.  The  dean  of 
these  trusted  advisers  was  Charlie  Wat- 
kins.  Many  times,  until  his  recent  re- 
tirement, I  went  to  him  for  advice.  I 
relied  more  upon  his  advice  on  proce- 
dural matters  in  the  Senate  than  on  all 
other  sources  combined.  His  advice 
went  beyond  the  scope  of  mere  proce- 
dure, \iith  modest  helpful  hints  to  a  new 
Senator,  that  were  invaluable  to  me. 

Now  that  he  has  retired,  I  want  this 
debt  to  good  counsel  that  I  owe  him 
known  to  the  Senate. 

He  loved  the  Senate  as  an  institution 
of  government.  He  loved  the  legislative 
process  as  a  coequal  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  parliamentary  body  is  in  certain  re- 
spects a  miniature  society.  Just  as  laws 
are  essential  to  the  functioning  of  a 
society,  so  rules  of  procedure  are  essen- 
tial to  the  operation  of  a  parliamentary 
body.  And  in  the  same  way  as  justice 
in  the  world  at  large  demands  an  im- 
partial interpretation  of  laws  by  wise 
judges,  so  here  in  the  Senate  justice 
has  for  more  than  30  years  been  assured 
by  the  impartial  and  consistent  rulings 
of  our  beloved  recent  Parliamentarian, 
now  Parliamentarian  emeritus,  Charles 
L.  Watkins. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  who  has 
served  in  this  body  during  the  years  that 
Charlie  Watkins  occupied  his  familiar 
place  on  the  Senate  rostrum,  was  sorry  to 
see  the  time  of  his  retirement  come.  For 
Charlie  Watkins  had  lived  Senate  pro- 
cedure as  had  no  other  man.  We  are  all 
fortunate,  however,  in  knowing  that  his 
exemplary  service  has  set  a  standard 
which  will  stand  as  a  guidepost  for  all 
his  successors  to  follow.  We  are  happy 
that  he  leaves  us  a  worthy  successor. 
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Floyd  Riddick.  who  has  worked  side  by 
side  with  him  for  many  years,  and  a 
capable  assistant,  Murray  Zweben. 

Rnally,  although  Charlie  may  no 
longer  be  present  physically  every  day, 
he  will  be  with  us  in  another  way. 
through  the  latest  edition  of  "Senate 
Procedure"  which  he  coauthored.  which 
Is  an  outstanding  example  of  organiza- 
tional clarity  and  which  will  guide  Sen- 
ate procedure  for  years  to  come. 

We  wish  Charlie  Watkins  well,  and 
hope  that  his  future  years  of  well-earned 
retirement  will  be  as  fruitful  as  the  first 
85  years  of  his  life.  I  personally  say 
thank  you,  governmental  friend,  for  your 
aid  to  me  and  to  my  Government.  Our 
society  needs  men  like  you  serving  every 
legislative  body  in  this  broad  land. 


ELDERCARE  VERSUS  MEDICARE 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  of  the  origins  and  the  con- 
tent of  the  so-called  eldercare  bill  which 
now  is  being  offered  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  as  an  alternative  to 
the  King-Andei-son  bill. 

The  March  1  issue  of  Modern  Medi- 
cine contains  an  article  which  makes  an 
excellent,  objective  analysis  of  the  merits 
of  the  two  proposals.  The  article  also 
clarifies  the  history  of  the  eldercare  pro- 
posal. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  medi- 
care legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  Modern  Medicine, 
includiiig  the  summai-y  comparison,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  Modern  Medicine.  Mar.  1,  1965] 
AMA  House  Supports  Eldercare  Bill  and 
Antimedicare  Advertising  Plan 
The  American  Medical  Association  house 
of  delegates  convened  In  Chicago  February 
6  and  7  In  a  special  session  that  President 
Donovan  F.  Ward  admitted  "may  not  have 
been  really  necessary." 

Delegates  reaffirmed  long-standing  oppo- 
sition to  King-Anderson  elderly  health  care 
legislation  and  echoed  the  board  of  trustees' 
support  of  the  Herlong-Curtis  eldercare  bill 
(H.R.  3727) ,  a  proposed  revision  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law.  Also,  the  house  gave  the  board 
a  vote  of  confidence  to  proceed  with  national 
advertising  backing  the  Herlong-Curtis  meas- 
ure. 

During  the  AMA  clinical  convention  In  Mi- 
ami Beach  last  December,  the  house  had 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  fullest  possible 
implementation  of  Kerr-Mills  as  a  preferred 
alternative  to  administration  programs  and 
sanctioned  using  an  educational-advertis- 
ing program  to  achieve  it.  The  cn«»  major 
change  since  the  Miami  meeting  was  intro- 
duction of  the  Herlong-Curtis  bill. 

This  AMA -supported  bill  is  a  legislative 
counterpart  of  the  AMA  eldercare  plan  an- 
nounced by  President  Ward  2  weeks  before 
introduction  of  the  bill  in  Congress  January 
27  by  A.  Sydnet  Herlong.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  and  Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Republican, 
of  Missouri,  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Opening  the  session  in  Chicago.  Speaker 
of  the  House  Mllford  O.  Rouse,  of  Dallas, 
called  for  "sober,  optimistic,  practical,  dedi- 
cated enthusiasm  and  action  •  •  •."  After 
the  session,  he  said.  "We  leave  with  sober  op- 
timism." Concerning  possibilities  of  block- 
ing King-Anderson  passage.  Dr.  Rouse  said, 


"There  always  is  a  chance  until  the  bill  Is 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President." 

How  will  the  snowballing  Klng-Anderson 
bill  be  stopped  In  an  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic Congress?  Through  a  positive  pres- 
enUitlon  of  Herlong-Curtis  advantages,  the 
AMA  proposed,  with  an  immediate  nation- 
wide educational  program.  To  this  end.  the 
board  allocated  some  $550,000  from  "ample 
reserve  funds"  and  assured  delegates  that  no 
special  assessments  or  dues  increase  would  be 
needed. 

A  holdover  dissatisfaction  with  a  similar 
educational-advertising  program  conducted 
last  fall  again  arose,  as  it  did  at  the  Miami 
Beach  clinical  convention.  Drs.  Joseph  D. 
Donnelly,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Raymond  T. 
Holden.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  among 
others,  asked  what  the  program  would  cost 
and  contain.  Board  member  Wesley  W.  Hall. 
of  Nevada,  said  a  $4  million  cost  figure  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Holden,  who  later  said  he  had 
"picked  It  out  of  the  air."  was  high. 

Board  member  Charles  Hudson,  of  Ohio, 
later  assured  delegates  they  would  not  "rush 
out  with  a  proposal  to  make  you  apprehen- 
sive •  •  •  nothing  radical  or  socialistic  will 
be  proposed."  either  in  advertising  or  recom- 
mended legislation.  Delegates  voted  full  sup- 
port of  the  board. 

The  national  education-advertising  cam- 
paign Is  to  Include  magazine  and  limited 
newspaper  advertising,  network  radio  spots, 
and  spot  television  messages.  State  societies 
were  urged  to  conduct  local  campaigns — 
Operation  Hometown— with  matched  funds 
promised  by  the  AMA.  and  Speaker  Rouse  said 
"nearly  all  States  have  indicated  Interest"  In 
participating. 

AMA  President  Ward  keynoted  the  meeting 
by  asking.  "Are  200.000  doctors  wrong?"  His 
answer:  Yes.  Not  In  the  long  opposition  to 
King- Anderson  (medicare)  legislation  but  in 
assuming  that  exposing  the  bill  for  the  cruel 
hoax  that  it  Is  would  in  Itself  defeat  the 
measure. 

Although  the  house  gave  resounding  sup- 
port to  the  Herlong-Curtis  eldercare  bill— 
the  first  bill  drawn  up  in  consultation  with 
the  medical  profession — Indications  of  some 
dissatisfaction  punctuated  the  session. 

Several  delegates  asked  for  more  specific 
information  on  costs  and  benefits  under  the 
eldercare  bill,  one  asserting  "It's  difficult  to 
sell  people  on  just  a  set  of  principles  "  Dr 
WUIard  A.  Wright,  of  North  Dakota,  chair- 
man of  the  AMA  Council  on  Medical  Services, 
said  costs  might  be  anywhere  from  $2  to 
$4  billion  a  year.  Under  the  eldercare  bill, 
the  AMA  said,  few  If  any  States  would  have 
identical  programs  and  it  Is  possible  for  some 
States  to  have  none. 

Several  of  the  delegations  favored  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  of  uniform  benefits  to 
needy  persons  at  all  ages,  patterned  after  the 
existing  Federal  employees  health  benefit 
plan.  Dr.  Hudson  promised  board  study  of 
extending  Kerr-Mills  benefits  to  those  below 
age  65,  with  progress  reports  to  be  submitted 
at  all  regular  conventions  and  no  final  an- 
nouncement without  house  approval.  The 
study  was  approved. 

With  time  running  out  and  the  Klng- 
Anderson  bill  likely  to  be  sent  from  commit- 
tee to  the  House  within  weeks.  Dr.  Ward  pre- 
sented the  AMA  message  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  closed  session  the 
day  after  the  Chicago  house  of  delegates 
meeting.  In  addition  to  favoring  Herlong- 
Curtis  over  any  type  of  soclal-securlty-based 
legislation.  Dr.  Ward,  with  house  backing, 
urged  the  committee  to  exclude  services  of 
radiologists,  pathologists,  physlatrlsts.  and 
anesthesiologists  from  any  legislation. 
HOW  ama-supported  eldercare  bill  compares 

WITH   administration  BILL 

Eligibility 
Eldercare  bill :  Needy  persons  65  and  older. 
Partial  or  total  underwriting  of  health  care 
Insurance  determined  by  need  limits  set  by 


States.  AMA  estimates  11.800.000  are  eligible 
depending  on  need,  not  counting  persons 
covered  by  such  programs  as  old-age  assist- 
ance (QAA)  and  Federal  employees  health 
benefit  plan. 

Administration  bill:  All  persons  65  and 
older,  regardless  of  need.  About  16^^  million 
eligible  under  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement plans;  about  2  million  others  to  be 
covered  through  general  tax  funds. 

Control 

Eldercare  bill:  By  State  welfare  or  health 
agencies  through  existing  Kerr-Mllls  chan- 
nels after  acceptance  by  State  legislature. 

Administration  bill:  By  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  through  ex- 
isting social  security  channels,  allocations  to 
be  kept  In  separate  Treasury  trust  funds. 

Cost 

Eldercare  bill:  Undetermined.  One  AMA 
estimate  of  nearly  $2i/2  billion  yearly  is  based 
on  $250  premium  per  person  per  year.  An- 
other AMA  estimate  Is  "between  $2  and  $4 
billion." 

Administration  bill;  Estimated  at  $2  to 
$2.4  billion  yearly. 

Finaticing 
Eldercare  bill:  Through  State  and  Federal 
funds.  Percentage  of  Federal  funds — 52.5  to 
84  percent — based  on  a  State's  per  capita  in- 
come, with  lower  Income  States  getting  a 
higher  proportion.  Funds  are  used  by  wel- 
fare or  health  departments  to  buy  health 
Insurance  under  gu.iranteed  renewable  pri- 
vate plans.  Income  levels  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance would  be  determined  by  States,  with 
the  maximum  at  least  as  high  as  the  highest 
level  now  required  in  the  State  under  Kerr- 
Mills — presently  ranging  from  $1,080  to  $3,000 
for  Individuals;  $1,560  to  $3,900  for  couples. 
Persons  above  maximum  would  be  ineligible 
for  aid  but  could  purchase  the  same  non- 
cancelable  policies.  Those  between  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  would  pay  part  of  their 
premium  on  a  sliding  scale.  Those  below 
minimum  would  pay  nothing. 

Administration  bill:  Through  Increased  so- 
cial security  contributions.     Total  social  se- 
curity    payroll    deductions.    Including    the 
portion  for  health  care,  from  1971  on.  would 
be  10.4  percent  (5.2  percent  from  employee; 
5.2  percent  from  employer)  or  7.8  percent  for 
self-employed,  deductions  to  be  made  on  the 
first  $5,600  of  salary  rather  than  the  current 
$4,800.     Payments  are  made  to  hospitals  or 
other  service  providers  or  to  Blue  Cross-type 
organizations  representing  hospitals.    Yearly 
outlay  of  some  $250  million  is  anticipated 
from  general  tax  funds  for  those  not  covered 
by  social  security  or  railroad  retirement. 
benefits 
It   is   impossible   to   compare   benefits   of 
the  two  bills  since  specific  eldercare  cover- 
age depends  on  each  State.    However,  the  Her- 
long-Curtis bill  Is  a  modification  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  mechanism,  so  present  Kerr-Mills  prac- 
tices are  of  interest,  even  though  no  State  Is 
committed  to  follow  these  practices  as  a  basis 
for      participation      under     Herlong-Curtis. 
Presently.   40   States,   3   territories,   and   the 
District  of  Columbia  have  op)eratlng  Medical 
Assistance  for  the  Aged  (MAA)   plans  under 
Kerr-MUls.    According  to  latest  AMA  figures 
(April  1964),  176.000  persons  were  receiving 
assistance. 

Hospitalization  benefits 
Eldercare  bill:  Dependent  on  extent  of  In- 
surance purchased  by  Federal-State  funds. 

Administration  bill:  60  days  per  benefit 
period.  Patient  pays  a  deductible  equal  to 
the  cost  of  1  day  national  average  hospital 
care.  Recipient  is  entitled  to  this  every  180 
days  If  there  is  an  Interval  of  90  days  with- 
out hospitalization. 

Kerr-Mllls  experience:  Of  44  States  and 
territories  offering  hospitalization  under  ex- 
isting Kerr-Mllls  program  (AMA  report.  Dec. 
23.   1964),  duration  of  paid  hospitalization 
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varies  from  10  days  per  year  (followed  by 
review  committee  approval  for  possible  ex- 
tension) to  no  fixed  limit.  Nineteen  States 
have  no  fixed  limit  but  leave  determination 
of  duration  to  the  administering  agency, 
in  15  States  with  a  fixed  limit  and  no  review 
mechanism,  duration  variee  from  12  to  70 
days  per  year.  Nine  States  have  a  fixed  limit 
with  review  for  possible  extension.  Bene- 
fits in  one  State  recently  starting  the  pro- 
gram are  unreported. 

Nursing  home  benefits 
Eldercare  bill:  Dependent  on  extent  of  In- 
surance purchased  by  Federal-State  funds. 

Administration  bill :  Sixty  days  per  benefit 
period,  no  deductible.  Recipients  must  be 
transferred  from  hospital  to  affiliated  home 
or  to  one  approved  by  HEW. 

Kerr-Mllls  experience:  Of  30  States  and 
territories  offering  nursing  home  care  under 
existing  Kerr-Mllls  progrwn  (AMA  report, 
Dec.  23.  1964).  duration  of  paid  care  ranges 
from  26  days  per  year  to  no  fixed  limit. 
Eighteen  States  have  no  fi<ed  limit  and  leave 
determination  of  duration  to  the  administer- 
ing agency.  Twelve  limit  the  stay  to  26  to 
180  days  per  year.  Only  five  States  and  ter- 
ritories require  such  care  to  be  Immediately 
preceded  by  hospitalization. 

Physician  service  benefits 
Eldercare  bill:  Dependent  on  extent  of  In- 
surance purchased  by  Federal-State  funds. 

Administration  bill:  Nohe.  Private  Insur- 
ance carriers  invited  to  provide  such  insur- 
ance without  danger  of  antitrust  involve- 
ment. 

Kerr-Mllls  experience:  Of  39  States  and 
territories  offering  physician  payment  under 
existing  Kerr-Mllls  program  (AMA  report. 
Dec.  23,  1964).  all  have  limitations.  Some 
limit  the  number-of  calls  per  month  or  quar- 
ter, some  have  a  celling  on  payment,  and 
others  limit  the  number  of  visits  per  hos- 
pitalization. Only  six  States  limit  physician 
payment  to  certain  conditions,  such  as  acute, 
chronic,  or  long-term  Illness.  Four  States 
do  not  pay  physician  fees  under  MAA  mech- 
anism but  care  for  such  patients  without 
charge  as  staff  patients. 

Drug  benefits 
Eldercare  bill:  Dependent  on  extent  of 
insurance  purchased  by  Federal-State  funds. 
Administration  bill:  Covers  cost  of  drugs 
customarily  furnished  when  patients  are  In 
hospitals  or  nursing  homes.  No  coverage  out- 
side these  facilities. 

Kerr-Mills  experience:  Of  32  States  and  ter- 
ritories offering  drug  coverage  under  existing 
Kerr-Mllls  program  (AMA  report.  Dec.  23, 
1964),  most  are  determined  by  the  adminis- 
tering agency.  Four  States  have  a  cost 
limit:  $120  a  year.  $150  a  year,  $15  a  month, 
$10  a  prescription. 

Dental  care  benefits 
Eldercare  bill:  Dependent  on  extent  of  In- 
surance purchased  by  Federal-SUte  funds. 
Administration  bill:  None. 
Kerr-Mllls  experience:    Of   26   States   and 
territories  offering  dental  care  under  existing 
Kerr-Mills   program    (AMA  report,   Dec.  23, 
1964) ,  14  are  restricted  to  certain  dental  con- 
ditions.    One  State  has  a  $100  limit.     An- 
other limits  care  to  patients  In  hospitals  or 
nursing  homes.     The  rett  leave  determina- 
tion to  benefits  to  the  administering  agency. 

Other  benefits 

Eldercare  bill :  Dependent  on  extent  of  In- 
surance purchased  by  Federal-State  funds. 

Administration  bill:  Up  to  240  nonphysl- 
cian  home  health  care  service  calls  per  year. 
Diagnostic  outpatient  services  with  deducti- 
ble In  any  one  month  of  an  amount  equal  to 
half  the  average  nation?i^de  cost  of  1  day's 
hospital  care.  Services  of  radiologists,  pa- 
thologists, physlatrlsts,  aad  anesthesiologists 
are  included  as  hospital  services. 

Kerr-Mlll  experience:  Under  existing  Kerr- 
Mllls  program   (AMA  report,  Dec.  23,  1964), 
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such  services  as  home  nursing,  outpatient 
laboratory  work,  or  diagnoetic  X-ray  are  of- 
fered by  33  States. 


THE  CONSERVATION  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  for  those  interested  in 
conservation  to  read  an  editorial,  pub- 
lished in  Life  magazine  this  week,  call- 
ingofor  "a  complete  revolution  in  think- 
ing about  the  public  environment,"  and 
urging  the  wisdom  of  "communal  ac- 
tion and  collective  responsibility"  to 
make  the  Nation's  cities  fair  and  "its 
land  lovely  again." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, from  the  issue  of  Life  magazine  for 
March  5,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  these  remarks. 

Life  asks  that  "irreplaceable"  assets 
like  the  St.  Croix  River  on  the  Minnesota- 
Wisconsin  boundary  and  the  Storm  King 
Mountain  on  the  Hudson,  in  New  York 
State,  be  vigorously  protected — and  more 
effectively  than  is  now  possible  because 
of  the  "jurisdictional  Umbo"  into  which 
such  land  and  water  resource-use  dis- 
putes fall. 

But  the  editorial  also  points  out  that — 

Worthwhile  projects  may  turn  out  to  be 
no  more  than  a  patchwork  on  chaos,  unless 
the  American  people  undergo  a  complete 
revolution  In  thinking  about  the  public  en- 
vironment and  their  relation  to  it. 

This  recognition,  by  a  magazine  of 
Life's  national  influence,  that  good  will 
and  an  occasional  good  fight  are  not 
enough  is  most  welcome. 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  conservation 
for  the  1960's  requires  wise  land  and 
water  resource-use  planning,  particular- 
ly on  the  local.  State,  and  regional  level. 
The  editorial  is  another  of  a  growing 
number  of  indications  that  there  is  broad 
public  awareness  and  support  for  these 
measures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Life  magazine.  Mar.  5,  1965] 
Matching  Growth  With  Beauty 
There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  many 
ordinary  Americans,  and  not  just  dedicated 
conservationists,  are  getting  seriously  wor- 
ried about  the  appearance  of  the  land  we 
live  in.  President  Johnson's  message  to 
Congress  on  natural  beauty  is  a  sign  of  this 
new  awareness.  Other  signs  are  the  self-re- 
Juvenatory  programs  undertaken  by  a  num- 
ber of  cities.  But  such  worthwhile  projects 
may  turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  a  patch- 
work on  chaos,  unless  the  American  people 
somehow  undergo  a  complete  revolution  in 
thinking  about  the  public  environment  and 
their  relation  to  it. 

Edmund  Faltermayer,  writing  In  Fortune, 
points  out  that,  engrossed  in  satisfying  in- 
dividual demands  for  material  comfort  and 
privacy,  we  have  never  seriously  tried  to  gain 
control  of  our  environment  through  com- 
munal action  and  collective  responsibility. 
Most  Western  European  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  traditionally  kept  control 
and  are  keeping  it,  in  part,  even  under  the 
pressure  of  industrialization  and  moderni- 
zation. 

The  United  States  already  possesses  every- 
thing else  it  needs  to  renovate  Itself,  save 
public  determination.  The  governmental 
tools,  technology,  and  wealth  are  all  at  hand. 
Moreover,  we  can  make  sense  out  of  our  sur- 
roundings without  resorting  to  authoritari- 
anism or  fiscal  IrresponslbUlty.    The  role  of 


the  Federal  Government  should  be  to  inspire 
and  lead,  not  simply  to  spend.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  private  industry, 
must  take  on  the  main  weight.  Some  of 
the  most  disagreeable  aspects  of  our  environ- 
ment are  the  result  of  shortsighted  cost- 
cutting  and  bad  tax  laws.  Courage  and 
decisive  leadership  can  help  correct  these — 
provided,  as  always,  that  we  as  a  nation 
really  want  them  corrected. 

The  expense  will  be  huge,  but  It  Is  one 
which  we  can  handle.  Our  population  wUl 
reach  400  million  In  50  years,  and  the  capital 
Investment  necessary  to  accommodate  these 
ntunbers  Is  bound  to  be  great  In  any  event. 
It  seems  only  good  business  to  provide  what- 
ever additional  sums  are  needed  to  protect 
and  pass  on  a  decent  environment  to  those 
who  follow  vis  here. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  been  Incredibly 
lucky  so  far.  We  coxUd  be  spendthrift  with 
America's  riches  of  space  and  beauty  and 
natural  reso\irces  for  350  years  precisely  be- 
cause those  riches  were  so  vast.  They  are 
vast  no  longer.  Even  as  they  vanish  our 
destructive  capacity  grows,  under  the  twin 
pressures  of  population  and  Industrial  ex- 
pansion. 

It  may  be  that  for  the  present  we  can  hope 
for  nothing  better  than  the  tentative  and 
spotty  program  thus  far  txrged  by  President 
Johnson.  We  should  aim  higher.  Governor 
Rockefeller's  far  more  ambitious  proposals 
for  ending  water  pollution  In  New  York  State 
are  a  better  guide.  Even  with  the  best  will 
In  the  world,  however,  and  unlimited  money, 
there  is  only  so  much  any  program  of  na- 
tional beautificatlon  can  do.  Some  of  our 
finest  natural  riches — Glen  Canyon,  most  of 
the  Indiana  dunes  and  the  California  red- 
wood forests — have  already  been  spent  be- 
yond any  hope  of  recovery,  usually  through 
carelessness,  individual  greed  or  Inadequate 
planning.  For  much  too  long  the  conserva- 
tion of  such  as  these  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
Into  a   jvu-lsdlctional   limbo. 

For  Instance,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Is  about  to  give  a  final  ruling  on  the 
construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power  stor- 
age project,  cut  Into  the  majestic  side  of 
Storm  King  Mountain  on  the  Hudson  River 
50  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  Con- 
solidated Edison  Insists  that  the  plant  Is 
needed  to  meet  peak  power  demands.  Op- 
ponents have  rallied  evidence  to  show  that 
for  a  dozen  good  reasons,  from  scenery  to 
fish  ecology  to  engineering,  construction 
should  be  delayed  or  canceled.  They  have 
also  raised  questions  about  Con  Ed's  future 
power  production  program,  since  this  might 
render  the  Installation  either  superfluous  or 
Inadequate. 

Unfortunately,  the  PPC  most  probably  will, 
according  to  established  practice,  rule  for 
or  against  Storm  King  on  the  strict  tech- 
nical grounds  of  feasibility  and  proper  use 
of  water  power,  neither  of  which  has  been 
seriously  challenged.  Other  factors,  no  mat- 
ter how  germane  they  may  be  to  anyone 
trying  to  deliver  a  wise  Judgment,  will  be  for 
the  most  part  Ignored. 

Storm  King  Is  Irreplaceable  and  deserves 
better  protection  than  this.  So  do  other 
legacies  of  natural  beauty  like  the  AUagash 
River  m  Maine  and  the  St.  Croix  In  Minne- 
sota, both  presently  threatened  by  power 
projects.  We  can  and  should  work  toward 
the  time  when  the  United  States  Is  at  last 
determined  to  turn  a  decent  proportion  of 
Its  vast  energies  to  making  Its  cities  fair 
aoad  Its  land  lovely  again.  In  the  meantime 
it  Is  only  proper  that  we  guard  what  we  still 
have  with  extra  vigilance. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JUDGE 
CARROLL  C.  HINCKS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 21, 1964,  a  very  unusual  and  spe- 
cial session  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
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for  the  Second  Circuit  and  the  District 
Court  for  Connecticut  was  held,  so  that 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  Honorable  Carroll  C.  Hincks. 

An  impressive  number  of  Jurists, 
many  of  whom  had  gone  to  law  school 
with  Carroll  Hincks  or  had  known  him 
for  a  number  of  years,  was  present  to 
pay  this  one  last  honor  to  a  man  who 
was  without  exception  respected  for  his 
personal  and  his  professional  attributes. 

For  Carroll  Hincks  was  no  ordinary 
man.  As  one  of  his  former  colleagues 
noted  during  the  memorial  ceremony. 
Judge  Hincks  earned  a  high  reputation 
during  his  22  years  on  the  Connecticut 
District  Court  bench  "as  one  of  the  out- 
standing district  judges  in  the  country. 
He  did  so  by  his  distinguished  scholarly 
demeanor,  his  scrupulous  sense  of  fair- 
ness, his  inexhaustible  patience  and  his 
gracious  himiility." 

The  tributes  paid  to  Judge  Hincks  by 
his  colleagues  on  the  bench  are  the  best 
testimony  to  the  high  opinion  and  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  proceedings 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcript  op  Joint  Session  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appe.^ls  for  the  Second  Circuit 
AND  THE  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict op  Connecticut  in  Memory  of  Hon. 
Cabroll  C.  Hincks.  Monday,  December  21, 
1964,  2  P.M..  U.S.  Courthouse,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Present:    Mrs.   Carroll   C.   Hincks. 

Hon.  J.  Edward  Lumbard,  chief  Judge,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
presiding. 

Hon.  John  Hamilton  King,  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  errors.  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Swan,  senior  judge.  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

Hon.  Harold  R.  Medina,  senior  judge.  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

Hon.  Sterry  R.  Waterman.  U.S.  circuit 
judge.  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit. 

Hon.  Henry  J.  Friendly.  U.S.  circuit  Judge, 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

Hon.  J.  Joseph  Smith,  U.S.  circuit  Judge. 
U.S  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Anderson.  U.S.  circuit 
judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit. 

Hon.  Ernest  W.  Gibson.  U.S.  district  judge, 
district  of  Vermont. 

Hon.  Allyn  L.  Brown,  retired  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  errors.  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Hon.  Patrick  B.  O'Sullivan,  retired  chief 
Justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors.  State 
of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Samuel  Mellitz,  retired  associate  jus- 
tice Of  the  supreme  court  of  errors.  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Hon.  Abraham  S.  Bordon.  retired  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors.  State 
of  Con-iecticut. 

Hon.  Howard  W.  Alcorn,  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Hon.  Richard  S.  Swain,  retired  judge  of 
the  superior  court.  State  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Raymond  J.  Devlin,  Judge  of  the  su- 
perior court.  State  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Prank  Covello,  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  State  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Philip  R.  Pastore,  Judge  of  the  supe- 
rior court.  State  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  John  Clark  Fitzgerald,  judge  of  the 
superior  court.  State  of  Connecticut. 


Hon.  Herbert  S.  MacDonald,  judge  of  the 
superior  court.  State  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Bogdanskl.  judge  of  the 
superior  court.  State  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Joseph  E.  Klau,  judge  of  the  superior 
court.  State  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Longo,  judge  of  the  supe- 
rior court.  State  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Leo  V.  Gaffney.  judge  of  the  superior 
court.  State  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  William  H.  Timbers,  chief  Judge. 
U.S.  District  Court.  District  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  M.  Joseph  Blumenfeld.  U.S.  district 
judge,  district  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  T.  Emmett  Clarle,  U.S.  district  judge, 
district  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Zampano.  U.S.  district 
Judge,  district  of  Connecticut. 

Hon  Joseph  F.  Dolan,  Assistant  Deputy  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

(About  200  others,  present  In  the  court- 
room and  In  the  corridors.) 

MONDAY.    DECEMBER     21,     1964,     2    P.M. 

Chief  Judge  Lumbard.  This  is  an  extraor- 
dinary and  special  session  of  the  VS. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  this  circuit  and  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecti- 
cut. Indeed,  as  you  can  see.  it  is  really  a 
tripartite  session  because  we  not  only  sit  in 
three  tiers  but  we  are  honored  tti  have  with 
us  on  the  bench  Judge  King,  the  chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  and 
Judge  MacDonald  of  the  superior  court  of 
this  State,  to  represent  the  many  State 
Judges  on  this  occasion,  which  Is  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Carroll  Hincks. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should  hold 
this  session  of  the  court  in  New  Haven.  It 
was  Just  across  the  green  that  Carroll  Hincks 
was  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  educated 
men.  and  Just  across  the  common  that  the 
law  school  prepared  him  for  the  profession 
of  the  law. 

It  was  here  where  he  first  engaged  In  pri- 
vate practice.  It  was  in  this  city,  indeed 
in  this  courthouse.  In  this  courtroom,  where 
he  presided  so  many  years  with  grace  and 
dignity  as  a  district  judge  in  this  district 
and  as  the  chief  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Connecticut,  before  being  appointed  to  the 
court  of  appeals  In  1953. 

We  note  on  this  occasion  the  presence 
among  us  of  Mrs.  Hincks,  of  representatives 
of  the  attorney  general's  office  and  of  many 
members  of  the  State  Judiciary,  in  addition 
to  Judge  Hincks'  many  friends. 

First,  we  shall  recognize  one  who  speaks 
as  a  representative  of  the  bar  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  who  speaks  as  a  judge  of 
Its  superior  court  and  who  speaks  as  an  old 
friend  of  Judge  Hincks  and  of  his  family 
from  the  time  that  he,  hlm.self,  was  a  stu- 
dent at  law  school— the  Honorable  Herbert 
S.  MacDonald,  Judge  of  the  superior  court. 

Judge  MacDonald.  May  It  please  this 
court — and  friends  of  Judge  Hincks:  I  am 
privileged  to  address  this  session,  not  only 
as  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Judiciary, 
but  In  several  other  capacities  divorced  from 
the  bench. 

First,  as  a  representative  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Bar  Association,  formally  designated  by 
its  president  for  this  purpose,  I  can  think  of 
no  more  appropriate  or  eloquent  expression 
of  the  sentiments  of  that  organization  than 
a  certain  resolution  that  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  Its  council  a  decade  ago — on  June 
23,  1953 — which  commenced  with  these 
words:  "Whereas  the  Honorable  Carroll  C. 
Hincks,  senior  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut  for  the 
past  22  years  has  earned  a  reputation,  by 
his  dlstlncpjlshed  scholarly  demeanor,  his 
scrupulous  sen.se  of  fairness,  his  inexhausti- 
ble patience  and  his  gracious  humility,  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  district  judges  In  the 
country." 

Fortunately,  these  qualities  which  com- 
menced that  resolution  were  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and   continued   to   benefit  the   bar  and   to 


grace  the  bench  of  this  great  court  until 
September  30.  1964.  Appropriately,  just  a 
few  weeks  after  that  sad  date,  this  bar  asso- 
ciation, at  Its  annual  meeting,  awarded  to 
Carroll  Hincks,  posthumously,  Its  traditional 
gold  pin  Indicating  50  years  of  membership 
in  the  Connecticut  bar — symbolic,  in  this 
Instance,  of  a  half  century  of  service  to  the 
bar  by  his  living  example  of  those  character- 
istics enumerated  In  the  resolution :  "Distin- 
guished scholarly  demeanor,  scrupulous  sense 
of  fairness,  inexhaustible  patience,  and  gra- 
cious humility." 

Secondly.  I  speak  as  an  ordinary  member— 
and  nonofflclal  representative  of  the  Yale- 
New  Haven  community,  for  although  his 
services  to  Yale  and  New  Haven  separately 
were  significant,  it  was  in  the  friendly  weld- 
ing together  of  the  two — town  and  gown- 
that  Carroll  Hincks*  contributions  were  most 
outstanding.  As  one  of  the  moving  forces  in 
initiating  the  construction  of  the  Yale  Bowl, 
he  served  as  an  officer  of  the  bowl  building 
committee.  Three  decades  later,  as  the  vig- 
orous president  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  dynamic  leader  of  Its  spec- 
tacular renaissance,  he  arranged  the  use  of 
the  bowl  for  the  orchestras  summer  "pops" 
concerts  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  entire  community  -and  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  raising  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  the  orchestral  shell  used  In 
these  concerts — named,  by  a  grateful  com- 
munity, over  his  protests,  as  the  Carroll  C. 
Hincks  Shell. 

Long  active  In  Yale  affairs,  as  a  member  of 
Its  alumni  board,  a  fellow  of  Branford  Col- 
lege and  a  leader  In  law  school  activities,  he 
was  awarded  Yale's  highest  honorary  de- 
gree— that  of  doctor  of  laws — shortly  after 
he  had  received  the  annual  Gold  Medal  Award 
of  the  New  Haven  Advertising  Club  for  his 
outstanding  service  to  the  New  Haven  com- 
munity. On  the  lighter  side  was  his  long 
and  happy  association  with  Mory's — whose 
board  of  governors  awarded  him  the  "Mory's 
Cup"  for  "conspicuous  service  to  Yale  and 
life  at  Mory's."  And  It  was  during  his  long 
tenure  as  president  of  the  Yale  Club  of  New 
Haven  that  he  arranged  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten Town  &  Gown  dinner  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  singing  of  a  symbolic  duet  be- 
tween Mayor  John  Murphy  and  University 
Secretary  Carl  Lohmann.  Thus  generously 
Intermingled  with  the  more  serious  quali- 
ties previously  mentioned  were  his  keen  sense 
of  humor,  his  deep  love  of  music,  and  his 
intense  capacity  for  enjoying  life. 

Finally,  speaking  simply  as  an  Individual 
lawyer — and  as  a  friend— I  cannot  fail  to 
mention  the  warm  consideration  and  gen- 
erous willingness  to  help  which  Carroll 
Hincks  extended,  however  busy  he  might  be, 
to  anyone  with  a  problem — especially  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar.  I  treasure  the  first  and  last 
letters  that  I  received  from  him.  The  first, 
written  In  1934  to  a  young  lawyer  then  Just 
admitted  to  the  bar,  who  had  that  day  lost 
his  first  case  in  this  courtroom — a  friendly 
note  that  started:  "Hope  you  aren't  dis- 
mayed because  you  couldn't  win  a  hopeless 
case."  The  last  letter,  written  just  30  years 
later  In  the  summer  of  1964.  to  a  somewhat 
bothered  State  trial  Judge  who  had  Just  de- 
cided a  rather  widely  publicized  case  in  a 
way  that  would  probably  lead  to  reversal  by 
the  State  supreme  court,  and  which  jon- 
cluded:  "I  would  rather  have  decided  the 
case  as  you  did,  even  though  later  reversed, 
than  to  have  decided  the  other  way  and  be 
affirmed.  More  power  to  you."  Simple  ex- 
amples— but  thoroughly  typical  of  the  man. 

Carroll  Hincks  was  to  me  the  living  per- 
sonification of  his  beloved  New  England— 
in  which  he  was  born  and  in  which  he  lived 
his  full  life.  Its  rugged  qualities  were  truly 
reflected  in  his  face — which  those  of  us  who 
knew  and  loved  him  will  always  see  above 
this  bench — regardless  of  the  quality  of  the 
Judge  who  may  be  sitting  here  with  him. 
In   the   words   of   Hawthorne,   writing  of  a 
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universally  known  face  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  White  Mountains:  "It  seemed  as  if  an 
enormous  giant  or  Titan  had  sculptured  his 
own  likeness  on  the  precipice.  There  was 
the  broad  arch  of  the  forehead — the  nose  with 
the  long  bridge  •  •  *.  A|l  the  features  were 
noble  and  the  expression  |Was  at  once  grand 
and  sweet  ;is  if  It  were  tihe  glow  of  a  vast 
warm  heart  that  embraced  all  mankind  In 
lU  affections — and  had  '•  room  for  more." 
This  was  Carroll  Hincks. 

Chief  Judge  Lombard.  jWe  next  recognize 
one  who,  as  a  young  man  $tudylng  law  at  the 
Yale  Law  School,  used  to  visit  this  court- 
room, and  in  this  way  began  a  long  and  close 
friendship  with  Judge  Hincks  and  his  family. 
It  seems  but  a  few  years  kgo  that  he  Joined 
the  district  court  as  a  Juiilior  judge  and  then 
the  rapid  current  of  events  pressed  him  for- 
ward to  seniority,  and  he  Is  now  the  chief 
Judge  of  this  district — Ch(tef  Judge  Timbers. 

Chief  Judge  Timbers.  tShief  Judge  Lum- 
bard. distinguished  colleiigues  on  the  bench. 
State  and  Federal,  friends  and  admirers  of 
Judge  Hincks.  and  above  all,  Mrs.  Hincks, 
Carroll  Clark  Hincks  served  as  the  12th  Judge 
of  the  Federal  court  in  Connecticut — in 
direct,  unbroken  succession  from  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  Law  who  was  commissioned 
by  President  Washington  on  September  26, 
1789,  and  who  held  court  In  this  district  In 
the  fall  of  that  year.  Drurlng  the  175-year 
history  of  this  court.  Judge  Hincks'  service 
of  22  years  and  8  months  on  the  district  court 
was  longer  than  that  of  any  other  judge 
except  one. 

More  Important  than  the  length  of  his 
service  was  its  lasting  character.  His  years 
on  the  bench  coincided  With  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  district — la  population,  in  in- 
dustry, and  In  a  corresponding  increase  In 
the  business  of  the  court,  both  in  diversity 
and  Federal  question  Jurisdiction,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  first  reqrganizatlon  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  ovei*  which  he  presided 
with  such  extraordinary  skill   and   success. 

It  was  not  surprising  In  June  1952,  after 
more  than  two  decades  on  the  district  court, 
that  Yale  honored  Judge  Hincks  with  an  hon- 
orary degree  accompanied  by  this  citation: 

"The  simple  virtues  which  distinguish  you 
In  the  courtroom  rise  natmrally  from  the  good 
earth  of  your  New  England  farm.  You  are 
equally  at  home  behind  the  cultivator  and 
on  tbe  bench.  Your  fellow  citizens  seek 
your  counsel  In  all  projects  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  community. 

'For  the  sound  policies  Of  the  senior  Judge 
which  have  placed  thei  District  Court  of 
Connecticut  at  the  top  of  the  Federal  trial 
courts  in  this  country,  your  alma  mater  con- 
fers upon  you  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws." 

Just  a  year  later,  in  June  1953.  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Connecticut  Bar  Association,  as 
Judge  MacDonald  has  just  mentioned,  an- 
ticipating vacancies  on  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  In  view  of  the  Im- 
minent retirements  of  Judge  Swan  and  Judge 
Augustus  N.  Hand,  unanimously  endorsed 
Judge  Hincks  as  preemlinently  well  quali- 
fied to  succeed  Judge  Swan  and  vigorously 
urged  his  appointment. 

Judge  Swan  and  Judge  Hand  did  retire 
on  July  1.  1953.  A  week  later,  on  July  8. 
upon  hearing  of  the  efCorts  of  members  of 
the  bar  In  his  behalf,  Judge  Hincks  wrote  to 
one  of  his  friends  a  lettler  which  I  think  is 
characteristic  of  his  humility  and  his  esteem 
for  the  bar  of  this  State: 

"I  am.  unwilling."  wrote  Judge  Hincks.  "to 
become  involved  In  any  controversy  on  the 
matter  and  unwilling  that  any  of  my  friends 
and  well-wishers  should  be  so  Involved  on 
my  behalf.  Nor  would  1  willingly  subject 
Mr.  Brownell  or  the  President  to  any  em- 
barrassment in  that  connection.  I  there- 
fore particularly  request  that  you  make  no 
further  efforts  In  my  behalf.  I  am  well  con- 
tent to  finish  my  judicial  career  In  the  post 
which  I  now  hold  in  the  scene  and  among 


the  contacts  that  I  have  found  so  pleasant. 
In  that  post  I  can  trust  the  bar,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  its  members,  to  furnish  wholly 
satisfying  scope  for  such  Judicial  abilities 
as  I  possess. 

"I  freely  admit,  however,  that  the  glimpse 
you  have  given  me  of  the  reaction  of  the  bar 
to  my  appointment .  has  warmed  my  heart. 
The  resolution  of  the  State  bar  association 
will  give  added  zest  to  my  endeavors  as  long 
as  I  am  at  work  and  comfort  to  my  spirit 
until  my  ashes  are  returned  to  the  earth. 
I  can  only  hope  that  then  the  association 
will  still  feel  that  its  resolution  was  well- 
founded. 

"Sincerely, 

Carroll  Hincks." 
Then  an  unusual  thing  occurred.  Judge 
Hincks  was  reversed.  His  injunction  against 
further  efforts  in  his  behalf  was  reversed  by 
Judge  Swan  and  Judge  Learned  Hand  who 
took  up  their  powerful  pens.  Judge  Swan 
wrote  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  on  July  17: 

"I  am  venturing  to  depart  from  a  habit- 
ual practice  of  not  expressing  an  opinion 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  prospective 
nominees  for  appointment  to  Federal  courts 
unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Attorney 
General.  I  do  this  because  of  my  deep  Inter- 
est in  the  court  on  which  I  have  so  long 
served  and  because  of  my  confidence  that 
you  will  wish  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  appointment  of  the  best  available 
men  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand  and 
myself. 

"I  have  been  Informed,"  continued  Judge 
Swan,  "that  Mr.  John  M.  Harlan  has  been 
suggested  to  take  Judge  Hand's  place.  I 
think  he  would  be  an  ideal  appointment.  In 
arguments  before  the  court  on  which  I  have 
sat  he  has  demonstrated  great  legal  ability 
and  great  fairness  In  the  presentation  of 
his  cases.  Of  his  high  professional  standing 
at  the  New  York  bar  you,  of  course,  already 
know. 

"I  understand,"  continued  Judge  Swan, 
"that  the  State  Bar  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut has  recommended  Judge  Carroll  C.  Hincks 
to  take  my  place.  His  promotion  to  a  circuit 
judgeship  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
court  of  appeals.  For  many  years  on  the 
district  court  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  Judge  of  great  distinction.  I  regard  expe- 
rience as  a  trial  judge  as  the  best  possible 
qualification  for  an  appellate  judge,  because 
I  have  been  so  conscious  of  my  own  lack  of 
such  experience.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  brothers  on  the  court  agree 
with  It,  Judge  Hincks  Is  the  outstanding 
district  judge  In  the  Second  Circuit  and  no 
other  appointment  could  possibly  add  so 
much  to  the  strength  and  reputation  of  the 
court  of  appeals. 

"With  warm  personal  regards  and  high 
respect.  I  am. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Swan." 
Three  days  later,  on  July  20.  Judge  Learned 
Hand  also  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General: 

"Judge  Hincks  (I  believe  I  need  not  dilate 
upon  it)  has  more  than  amply  demonstrated 
his  exceptional  fitness  for  promotion.  In 
tne  court  of  appeals  one  gets  what  one  at 
least  believes  to  be  a  good  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  district  judges  in  the  circuit;  and 
I  can  without  compunction  assure  you  that, 
not  only  by  his  wise  and  comprehending 
temper,  and  his  Incorruptible  Impartiality, 
but  in  balance,  penetration,  and  In  that 
craftsmanship  that  only  long  experience  can 
give,  he  stands  without  an  equal.  I  should 
feel  a  deep  chagrin  to  have  him  passed  over. 
"Please  forgive  so  long  a  letter,"  concluded 
Judge  Hand.  "It  can  be  Justified,  If  at  all, 
only  by  the  strength  of  my  belief  that  the 
court  in  which  I  was  for  long  privileged  to  sit 
deserves  the  best  of  your  endeavors. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

LsABNSD  Hand." 


The  ground  swell  of  support  for  Judge 
Hinck's  appointment  to  the  court  of  appeals 
was  reflected  In  a  5-polnt  memorandum, 
transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  on  August  3  by  John  W.  Davis 
on  behalf  of  23  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar.  This  memorandum  was  unique  in  that 
it  did  not  once  mention  Judge  Hincks  by 
name;  but,  as  Mr.  Davis  observed,  "His  name 
Is  really  emblazoned  on  every  page." 

Judge  Hincks  shortly  thereafter  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  court  of  appeals,  was  prompt- 
ly confirmed  and  was  sworn  In  on  October  7, 
1963.  Others  on  this  program  today  will 
speak  of  his  SVi  years  of  active  service  on 
the  court  of  appeals,  followed  by  his  re- 
maining years  of  service  as  senior  judge — 
rounding  out  three  decades  of  distinguished 
Judicial  service,  to  the  last  measure  of  physi- 
cal strength  that  he  could  muster. 

Personally,  while  In  practice,  I  enjoyed 
trying  cases  before  Judge  Hincks  In  the  dis- 
trict court  and  arguing  appeals  before  him 
In  the  court  of  appeals.  I  also  enjoyed, 
after  appointment  to  the  bench,  sitting  with 
him  on  our  three-judge  courts.  But  most  of 
all.  I  shall  treasure  as  long  as  I  live  his  kindly 
and  wise  counsel  to  me  as  a  new  judge. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  through  the 
process  of  breaking  In  as  a  trial  judge  know 
what  It  means  to  be  able  to  carry  those  baf- 
fling and  sometimes  awesome  problems  of 
one's  early  days  on  the  bench  to  someone 
whom  you  can  trust  and  from  whom  you 
can  get  good,  down-to-earth,  commonsense 
advice — the  kind  you  cannot  always  find  In 
the  books.  You  will  appreciate  my  good 
fortune  during  my  early  years  on  the  bench 
of  being  near  Judge  Smith  when  I  was  sitting 
in  Hartford  and  of  having  Judge  Swan,  Judge 
Hincks,  Judge  Clark,  and  Judge  Anderson  as 
courthouse  colleagues  in  New  Haven.  They 
represented  an  aggregate  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  experience  on  the  Federal  bench,  of 
which  nearly  a  half  century  was  on  the  trial 
bench.  I  wish  that  each  new  district  judge 
might  have  the  privilege  of  access  to  such  a 
reservoir  of  judicial  experience,  and  especial- 
ly of  such  quality. 

Those  golden  hours  with  Judge  Hincks 
during  his  sunset  years  were  not  confined  to 
shop  talk.  Whether  sitting  with  loosened  tie 
and  opened  collar  In  his  chambers,  or  walk- 
ing across  the  New  Haven  green  for  lunch, 
or  relaxing  under  the  great  trees  at  his  beau- 
tiful home  north  of  here,  or  watching  the 
glowing  embers  In  his  fireplace,  Judge  Hincks 
loved  to  turn  the  conversation  to  his  favor- 
ite hobbles:  birds,  flowers,  music,  poetry,  and 
literature.  I  shall  confide  that  he  was  even 
learning  to  like  Norwegian  Elkhounds,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  interfere  with  his  flow- 
ers and  shrubbery. 

Emerging  from  my  years  of  warm  friend- 
ship with  this  humble  and  great  man  is  one 
unmistakable  impression:  he  personified 
more  than  anyone  I  have  known  the  famous 
adage  that  "Human  nature  claims  to  be  both 
religious  and  rational.  And  the  life  which  Is 
not  both  Is  neither."    His  life  was  both. 

The  north  country  preacher  said  long 
years  ago.  "If  the  tree  fall  toward  the  south, 
or  toward  the  north.  In  the  place  where  the 
tree  falleth,  there  It  shall  be."  We  know 
how  the  tree  of  life  fell  for  Carroll  Hincks. 
We  know  he  would  not  have  wished  to  alter 
Its  direction  one  lota.  And  we  know  Its 
place  will  not  soon  be  filled. 

So,  colleagues  and  friends  of  Judge  Hincks. 
may  I  suggest.  In  the  purple  shadows  of 
these  days  and  in  his  memory:  "For  you 
whom  we  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost 
awhile,  the  words  shall  be  'Hall  and  fare- 
well.' "  For  In  his  company  there  Is  no 
parting. 

Chief  Judge  Lumbard.  Judge  Timbers  has 
said  that  Judge  Hincks  was  on  the  district 
court  for  22  years.  He  was  really  on  the  dis- 
trict court  for  his  entire  Judicial  career  be- 
cause, even  as  a  circuit  Judge,  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  In  New  Haven.     His  chambers 
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were  here.  He  was  constantly  In  conference 
and  serving  as  counsel  to  the  Judges  of  the 
court,  and  Indeed  he  frequently  sat  In  the 
district  court  on  short  notice  and  was  truly 
a  district  Judge  during  all  that  time. 

No  one  knows  of  this  part  of  his  career 
better  than  the  Judge  who  Joined  him  on 
the  court  In  1941. 

You  may  remember  that  there  was  a  period 
of  something  over  2  years  when  Judge  Hincks 
was  the  only  district  Judge  In  the  district. 
Finally,  the  political  winds  had  died  down 
sufficiently,  and  by  commission  of  President 
Roosevelt,  our  colleague,  Judge  Smith,  Joined 
him  on  the  district  court.  And  we  now  rec- 
ognize U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Joseph  Smith. 

Judge  Smith.  Chief  Judge  Lumbard,  Chief 
Justice  King,  Mrs.  Hincks,  fellow  Judges, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  Carroll  Clark  Hincks 
held  court  and  carried  on  his  work  in  thlB 
courthouse  from  the  time  of  his  entry  into 
service  in  the  U.S.  district  court  for  this  dis- 
trict in  1931.  And  as  Judge  Lumbard  has 
said,  he  continued  to  sit  here  as  well  as  to 
carry  on  much  of  his  study  and  writing  In 
his  chambers  upstairs,  from  the  time  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  court  of  appeals  In 
1953.  So  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
we  meet  here  today  in  Joint  session  of  the 
courts  in  his  memory. 

Judge  Hincks  came  to  the  bench  in  1931 
from  an  active  practice,  first  in  New  Haven 
following  his  graduation  from  the  Yale 
School  of  Law  in  1914.  and  later  at  Water- 
bury.  Some  of  his  former  partners  are  here 
today.  His  practice  was  interrupted  by  his 
service  as  an  officer  in  the  field  artillery  at 
the  time  of  the  border  Incidents  in  1916  and 
m  Prance  in  the  First  World  War.  When  I 
started  in  practice  it  was  in  an  office  across 
the  hall  from  Judge  Hincks  in  Waterbury, 
and  it  was  later  my  great  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  district  court  from  1941 
until  his  appointment  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals in  1953. 

He  carried  always  more  than  his  share 
of  the  court's  work.  His  Judicial  tasks  were 
many  in  this  busy  district  and  circuit,  in- 
volving as  they  did  the  successful  14-year 
reorganization  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
carried  on  wholly  under  his  supervision, 
many  patent,  tax,  and  corporate  litigations, 
criminal  trials  under  prohibition.  Hatch 
Act,  Selective  Service  and  other  peace  and 
wartime  measures,  and  the  whole  range  of 
diversity  and  Federal  cases.  The  variety 
and  the  challenge  appealed  to  Carroll  Hincks. 
He  would  sometimes  ask  the  clerk  "and  what 
have  counsel  arranged  for  our  entertainment 
today?"  He  looked  forward  to  constantly 
new  and  different  problems  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  working  out  their  solutions. 

The  great  confidence  which  his  colleagues 
reposed  in  him  led  to  added  burdens  which 
he  cheerfully  accepted,  assignments  on  com- 
mittees of  the  Judicial  conference  and  for 
trial  of  difficult  and  Important  cases  outside 
his  own  district  such  as  the  Johnson  case 
assigned  to  him  in  1946  in  the  third  circuit. 
When  Judge  Hincks*  illness  required  reas- 
signment of  the  Johnson  case,  Judge  Hand 
wrote,  "I  cannot  think  of  any  Judge  whom 
I  value  more  than  CarroU  Hincks  •  •  •. 
Not  only  miost  he  have  absolute  quite  for  a 
substantial  period;  but  no  such  strain  will 
be  perm:ssible  as  the  Johnson  case  will  in- 
volve. He  must  not  subject  himself  to  such 
things  in  the  future."  And  yet  Judge  Hincks 
was  promptly  back  at  work  and  6  years  later 
we  found  Judge  Hincks  taking  on  the  Sacher 
disbarment  case  in  the  southern  district, 
which  involved  the  hard  decision  on  disbar- 
ment as  well  as  the  review  of  the  entire 
record  of  the  long  Smith  Act  case.  United 
States  V.  Dennis. 

The  machinery  of  Justice  as  well  as  the 
area  of  judging  was  important  to  him.  Al- 
ways considerate  of  counsel,  and  prompt  in 
meeting  assignments,  he  constantly  sought 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  bar  to  improve 
methods  of  assigrun«nt  to  eliminate  waste  of 


time  of  court  and  counsel.  He  greatly  re- 
duced the  number  of  referees  in  bankruptcy 
and  U.S.  Commissioners  in  the  district  so 
that  the  proficiency  of  those  remaining  might 
be  improved.  He  welcomed  the  tools  pro- 
vided by  the  1938  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. He  made  full  use  of  pretrial  for  the 
sharpening  and  limiting  of  Issues  and  en- 
couraged full  discovery.  In  a  long  series  of 
careful  decisions  ranging  from  Lewis  v. 
United  Air  Lines  Transport  on  the  breadth  of 
discovery  in  1939  to  Perlman  &  Feldman  in 
1953,  he  gave  the  rules  practical  and  pur- 
poseful application  toward  their  goal  of  Just, 
speedy,  and  inexpensive  determination  of 
every  action. 

Judge  Hincks  deeply  felt  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  sentencing  in  criminal  cases 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  procedure. 
One  of  his  first  assignments  he  used  to  tell 
us  about  was  to  a  criminal  term  in  the 
northern  district  of  New  York,  where  he  was 
faced  with  a  courtroom  full  of  prohibition 
violators  who  had  pleaded  guilty.  He  re- 
ceived very  little  help  from  the  prosecutors' 
statements  or  the  pleas  of  defense  counsel. 
The  defendants  themselves  were  silent  and 
expressionless  even  when  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. Eventually  the  Judge  found  some 
measure  of  the  local  Idea,  as  to  the  compara- 
tive seventy  of  the  sentences  being  imposed, 
by  watching  not  the  man  being  sentenced, 
but  those  awaiting  their  turns.  He  was 
amused  by  this  but  also  convinced  that  some 
improvement  in  sentencing  practices  could 
be  made  and  should  be.  And  he  worked 
unceasingly,  individually,  and  through  com- 
mittees of  the  Judicial  conference  on  which 
he  served,  to  provide  information  and  assist- 
ance to  the  sentencing  Judges  and  to  im- 
prove the  Judges'  choices  of  forms  of  sen- 
tence best  suited  to  the  Individual  offender. 
The  Youth  Corrections  Act  and  the  Indeter- 
minate Sentence  Act  reflected  views  which  he 
had  long  and  vigorously  advocated.  Before 
the  wartime  shortage  of  doctors  curtailed  the 
program,  he  arranged  with  the  university  for 
psychiatric  study  of  all  convicted  of  serious 
offenses,  whether  or  not  there  was  surface 
indication  of  mental  illness.  He  had  great 
faith  in  the  value  of  probation  when  the  sen- 
tencing Judge  had  sufficient  information  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice,  and  enough  com- 
petent offlcrs  were  provided  to  carry  out  its 
purposes.  To  his  care  and  concern  and  his 
willingness  to  make  full  use  of  probation, 
many  men  owe  their  rehabilitation. 

Even  a  limited  familiarity  with  his  opin- 
ions in  the  district  court,  and  his  majority 
and  dissenting  opinions  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals acquaints  us  with  the  broad  fields  in 
which  he  worked  and  Illustrates  his  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  his  insistence  on  thorough 
analysis  and  development  of  thought,  and 
his  clarity  of  expression  in  all  fields  of  the 
law.  In  the  criminal  field  we  find  always 
a  steadfast  Insistence  on  adherence  to  the 
rules  of  law  and  of  evidence  which  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  individual.  He  was 
truly  a  Judge  in  the  tradition  of  Learned 
Hand,  wary  of  any  possibility  of  injection  of 
personal  preferences  into  his  decisions,  test- 
ing, examining  and  reexamining  his  con- 
cepts, in  his  humility  reminding  himself 
that  certainty  is  not  easily  come  by.  Yet 
he  had  the  toughness  of  mind  necessary  to 
the  Judicial  task,  to  hammer  out  the  even- 
tual decision  with  what  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  his  customary  care  and  thorough- 
ness, and  when  sittir?g  with  others  to  de- 
fend his  conclusion  forcefully  in  conference 
with  his  colleagues  on  the  case.  His  college 
classmates  had  termed  him  one  of  the  most 
articulate  and  least  talkative  among  them, 
and  so  his  colleagues  on  the  bench  found 
him. 

Judge  Hinck's  law  clerks  and  all  his  court 
personnel  were  devoted  to  him.  It  was  typi- 
cal of  the  Judge  that  when  Judge  Hand  first 
notified  us  that  law  clerks  were  available  to 
the  district  Judges  and  urged  us  to  employ 


them.  Judge  Hincks'  first  concern  was 
whether  such  work  In  the  district  court 
would  be  worthwhile  to  those  appointed  as 
law  clerks,  and  we  tried  it  out  by  sharing  a 
clerk  for  each  of  the  first  few  years,  i  know 
that  all  who  served  Judge  Hincks  had  a 
most  pleasant  and  rewarding  year,  and  we 
soon  found  that  the  law  clerks  were  most 
valuable  to  us. 

Carroll  Hincks  had  a  most  delightful  sense 
of  humor,  and  enjoyed  telling  of  incidents 
where  his  own  questions  to  witnesses 
brought  unexpected  and  sometimes  hilarious 
replies. 

Judge  MacDonald  has  spoken  of  Carroll 
Hincks"  untiring  service  to  his  university 
and  his  community,  his  part  in  the  building 
of  the  Yale  Bowl  for  football  and  his  later 
use  of  it  for  the  concerts  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  many,  of  the  love  which  he  shared  with 
Mrs.  Hincks  for  the  outdoors,  and  their  home 
in  Cheshire. 

To  him  the  law  was  a  challenge  to  service 
To  it  he  gave  his  fealty,  as  he  gave  his  devo- 
tion to  Mrs.  Hincks,  his  country,  his  univer- 
sity, and  his  community.  To  all  he  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  his  being,  not  only  with 
willingness  but  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment, 
and  if  there  was  sometimes  loneliness  in  the 
Judicial  task,  the  knowledge  of  great  chal- 
lenges well  met  brought  enduring  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  miss  Carroll  Hincks  greatly,  both  as 
colleague  and  companion.  Each  of  us.  his 
community,  and  the  courts  in  which  he 
served  are  the  better  for  his  work  and  for 
his  having  been  with  us  during  his  long 
faithful,  and  fruitful  service.  With  Mrs! 
Hincks,  we  miss  him  greatly,  as  I  have  said 
both  as  Judge  and  as  one  of  the  warmest  and 
finest  persons  that  we  have  ever  known. 

Chief  Judge  Lumbard.  There  is  one  among 
us  whose  judicial  service  covers  even  a 
larger  span  of  time  than  in  the  period  since 
1931  and  who  is  privileged  to  speak  to  us 
about  him  from  that  vantage  point — our 
distinguished  and  beloved  senior  ludee 
Thomas  W.  Swan.  ' 

Judge  Swan.  May  it  please  the  court,  ladles 
and  gentlemen  and  assembled  friends  of 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Hincks.  in  April  1959  this 
court  held  an  extraordinary  session  to  pay 
tribute  to  Judge  Learned  Hand  for  his  com- 
pletion of  50  years  of  consecutive  service  as 
a  Federal  judge.  On  that  occasion  Judge 
Hincks  was  called  upon  to  respond  from  the 
bench.  He  did  so  by  telling  the  following 
story : 

"Not  long  ago  I  heard  of  a  parent,  a  father, 
who  was  anxious  to  teach  his  6-year-old  son 
some  geography.  So  he  tore  a  map  of  the 
world  from  a  magazine,  cut  it  into  little 
pieces,  and  handed  the  little  pieces  over  to 
the  boy  to  put  together. 

"The  boy  did  it  so  quickly  that  his  father 
was  curious  and  asked  him  how  he  did  It. 

"He  replied,  'Well,  I  noticed  on  the  back  of 
the  page  torn  there  was  a  picture  of  a  boy, 
and  I  figured  if  I  could  put  the  boy  together 
the  world  would  come  out  all  right.'" 
[Laughter.] 

It  is  not  often  that  a  judge  can  disclose 
in  a  written  opinion  a  sense  of  wit.  In 
speaking  he  may  do  so,  as  Judge  Hincks  did. 
Mrs.  Hincks  Is  also  witty.  The  ability  of  a 
married  couple  to  laugh  together  over  jokes 
and  incidents  in  their  own  lives,  I  an.  con- 
fident from  personal  experience,  gives  assur- 
ance of  a  congenial  marriage.  And  this,  I 
think,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  many 
happy  years  that  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hincks 
spent  together  after  their  marriage  in  1926. 

As  you  know.  Judge  Hincks  was  appointed 
to  this  court  in  1953.  By  learning,  experi- 
ence, and  character  he  was  perfectly  fitted 
for  the  Appellate  bench.  Of  the  great  Judges 
I  have  known  during  37  years  as  a  member 
of  this  court.  Judge  Hincks  was  one  of  the 
best.  His  opinion  was  ideal  in  form.  This 
usually  meant  that  they  were  long  because 
he  was  meticulous  to  state  the  facts  care- 
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fully.  This  was  followed  by  a  statement  of 
contentions  of  the  respective  parties,  then 
by  a  statement  of  the  legal  principles  in- 
volved in  the  decision  which  was  to  be  made, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  applicable  authori- 
ties. His  opinions  show  complete  personal 
detachment,  and  like  another  great  Judge, 
Augustus  N.  Hand,  they  are  tempered  by 
commonsense.  Neither  he  nor  Gus  Hand 
would  ever  carry  logic  to  the  extreme  of 
absurdity. 

Carroll  Hincks  was  not  only  a  great  judge, 
be  was  also  a  great  citiaen.  Interested  and 
helpful  in  many  civic  projects,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  spoken  of.  Follow- 
ing his  death  a  New  Haven  newspaper  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  expresses  admirably 
what  we  all  feel,  A  small  portion  of  it  I  will 
read: 

After  speaking  of  Judge  Hincks  as  a  Judge, 
it  said : 

"Accordingly  Carroll  Hincks  was  a  re- 
spected man  and  a  loved  man. 

"These  things,  of  course,  will  stand  among 
the  monuments  to  his  memory.  But,  in 
passing,  he  leaves  other  and  more  visible 
monuments.  The  Yale  Bowl,  Mory's,  the 
New  Haven  Symphony,  the  summer  pop  con- 
certs from  their  famed  Carroll  C.  Hincks 
Shell.  His  clubs,  his  family,  his  chiu-ch. 
All  of  these  things  serve  to  remind  us,  now 
and  for  many  days  to  conte,  that  Judge  Car- 
roll C.  Hincks,  walked  among  us.  He  walked 
with  steady  and  forward+striding  step.  All 
of  us  are  better  for  the  fact  that  he  did  so." 

Chief  Judge  Lumbard.  We  had  set  the  date 
for  this  special  session  having  in  mind  that 
it  would  be  a  time  when  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
our  circuit  Justice,  could  be  here  to  express 
his  very  high  regard  for  Judge  Hincks.  And 
as  things  have  turned  oufc,  an  illness  in  the 
family  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be 
here.  And  I  shall  therefore  ask  our  junior 
senior  Judge,  Harold  Medina,  to  read  the  re- 
marks which  Judge  Harlan  so  much  wished 
to  deliver  to  you  himself,  and  to  add  a  few 
words  of  his  own. 

Judge  Medina.  I  shall  tead  from  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan's  statement: 

"I  greatly  regret  not  to  be  able  to  be  here 
today  in  more  than  splrlC.  But  I  am  grate- 
ful to  Chief  Judge  Lumbajrd  for  affording  me 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  these  brief  re- 
marks to  the  memory  of  a  very  great  man. 

"Judge  Hincks  will  always  occupy  a  special 
place  in  my  experience  and  affections.  He 
and  I  came  to  the  court  of  appeals  almost 
literally  at  the  same  time,  although  as  fate 
would  have  it  Judge  Hindks  had  been  on  the 
district  court  bench  for  ihany  years,  while  I 
came  straight  from  the  b^r. 

"Judge  Hincks  was  a  toWer  of  strength  to  a 
newcomer  on  the  bench,:  and  I  shall  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  example  he  set. 
The  qualities  which  I  later  found  and  ad- 
mired in  him  as  a  colleague  were  partly  re- 
vealed even  before  I  really  came  to  know  him 
by  an  episode  at  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee hearings  on  our  respective  nomi- 
nations. 

"As  sometimes  happens  on  such  occasions, 
an  unexpected  witness  showed  up  In  con- 
nection with  the  nomination  of  Judge  Hincks, 
in  the  person  of  a  woman  who  evidently  felt 
that  she  had  been  'done  wrong'  in  a  bank- 
ruptcy matter  by  a  referee  in  the  District 
Court  for  Connecticut.  Her  grievances  were 
aired  to  the  point  where  even  the  colorful 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  became  rest- 
less. In  a  final  effort  to  end  the  witness* 
presentation  without  ruffling  her,  the  chair- 
man sought  to  enlist  Judge  Hincks'  coopera- 
tion, substantially  In  the  following  manner: 
'I  am  sure.  Madam,  that  Judge  Hincks,  who 
has  been  carefully  listening  to  your  testi- 
mony, will  investigate  yolu"  complaints  upon 
returning  to  Connecticut;  won't  you.  Judge 
Hincks?'  Judge  Hincks  (In  a  courteous  but 
firm  tone  of  voice )  :  'Senator,  I  have  of  course 
listened  to  this  lady's  testimony  but  I  will 
not  Investigate  her  complaints  for  it  so  hap- 


pens that  I  know  all  about  this  referee;  I 
looked  into  his  qualifications  thoroughly  be- 
fore he  was  appointed,  and  I  consider  him 
one  of  the  best  referees  in  the  bankruptcy 
system.'  The  chairman  then,  faute  de  mieux, 
took  matters  into  his  own  hands  by  declaring 
a  l\incheon  recess, 

"Carroll  Hincks  was  a  noble  figure  both  on 
and  off  the  bench.  He  possessed  in  full 
measure  the  attributes  which  constitute  the 
essential  chemistry  of  a  judge:  ability,  cour- 
age, industry,  courtesy,  humility,  and,  above 
all,  intellectual  and  moral  Integrity.  He 
never  fiinched  from  facing  the  most  difficult 
issues  forthrightly,  and  deciding  them  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  truth  and 
sound  legal  principle.  He  contributed 
mightily  to  the  Second  Circuit,  and  has  left 
a  Tich  and  enduring  heritage  of  judicial  per- 
formance to  those  of  us  who  remain.  May 
the  Federal  Judiciary  rear  more  judges  like 
Carroll  C.  Hincks.** 

And  that  is  signed  "John  M.  Harlan.*' 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Judge,  Mrs.  Hincks,  fel- 
low members  of  the  Judiciary,  and  friends 
and  admirers  of  Judge  Hincks,  and  his  family, 
I  am  very,  very  appreciative  of  the  op- 
portunity to  add  a  word  or  two  on  my  own 
account  here.  And  before  I  make  my  little 
statement  I  want  to  say  how  deeply  moved 
I  have  been  by  what  has  been  said  here  today, 
especially  what  has  been  said  by  Judge 
Smith;  and  to  have  you  all,  and  Mrs.  Hincks 
in  particular,  feel  how  wholeheartedly  I 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  said,  and  how 
deeply  moved  I  have  been  while  listening. 

Now,  as  some  of  those  here  today  are  aware, 
Horace  is  my  favorite  poet.  And  I  have 
chosen,  as  the  theme  of  what  I  wish  to  say 
about  Carroll  Hincks,  the  first  line  of  one 
of  Horace's  most,  famous  poems,  "Integer 
vitae  scelerisque  purus."  With  his  match- 
less artistry  Horace  has  compressed  Into  these 
four  words  the  essence  of  what  we  call 
character — purity  of  heart,  steadfastness  of 
will,  absolute  integrity  and  much  more. 

With  his  love  of  music  and  young  people, 
and  particularly  those  connected  with  his 
beloved  Yale,  how  it  must  have  thrilled  Car- 
roll Hincks  again  and  again  to  hear  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  glee  clubs  sing  the  lovely 
chant  based  on  Horace's  lyrics. 

You  know  how  it  went. 
(Judge  Medina  then  sang  without  ac- 
companiment the  first  verse  of  "Integer 
Vitae" — the  words  and  music  [not  printed 
In  the  Record]  of  which  appear  on  the  next 
page — as  follows : ) 

"Integer   vitae   scelerisque  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis,  nee  arcu. 
Nee  venenatls  gravida  sagittis. 
Fusee,  pharetra." 

Judge  Medina  (continuing).  You  remem- 
ber that.  You  know — you  know  the  human- 
ist knows  the  answers  to  life's  mysteries — 
love  and  happiness  and  good  will. 

Well,  I  hadn't  intended,  really,  to  sing 
that  first  stanza.  But  you  know,  when  some- 
thing comes  from  within  and  your  heart 
speaks  to  you,  it  is  never  wrong  to  answer, 
I  think. 

When  I  saw  the  Old  Chief  Learned  Hand, 
and  Gus  Hand,  and  the  distinguished  group 
working  with  them,  supporting  Carroll 
Hincks  for  our  court,  I  knew  the  sort  of 
man  he  must  be.  What  a  Joy  it  was  to  work 
with  him.  He  looked  like  a  Judge  and  he 
acted  like  a  judge.  He  had  the  background, 
the  scholarship  and  the  temperament  of  a 
Judge.  He  was  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life  to 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecti- 
cut and  to  maintaining  the  dignity  and 
prestige  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit.  His  courtly  ways,  his  un- 
failing cou  tesy  and  thoughtfulness  of 
others,  gave  him  an  unforgettable  place  close 
to  the  hearts  of  us  all.  Not  demonstrative 
and  sometimes  almost  shy,  he  had  a  warm 


and  affectionate  nature  that  all  who  were 
close  to  him  knew  so  well. 

He  was  a  wonderful  team  worker  on  ova 
court.  His  memoranda  distributed  to  the 
other  members  of  the  panel  before  our  con- 
ference were  never  shallow  or  perfunctory. 
They  always  revealed  some  significant  Inter- 
pretation of  the  cases  cited  in  the  briefs  or 
some  new  and  helpfiil  point  of  view  to  be 
used  by  whoever  it  was  to  whom  the  writing 
of  an  opinion  in  a  particular  case  waa 
assigned. 

He  wanted  to  help.  It  never  bothered  him 
that  somebody  took  some  of  these  good 
things  out  of  his  memoranda.  That's  what 
he  put  them  In  there  for.  That  was  the 
way  he  worked  on  the  team. 

He  hardly  ever  returned  a  concurrence 
tab  without  suggestions  for  Improvement  or 
clarification.  Indeed,  in  one  case  he  got  me 
to  clarify  my  opinion  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  lack  of  clarification  in  the  trial  judge's 
Instructions  to  the  Jury  was  all  too  clear 
and  we  got  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  good  old  days  once  In  a  while  some 
Intrepid  soul  would  suggest  to  the  Old  Chief. 
Learned  Hand,  some  changes  in  style  or  ex- 
pression, and  once  or  twice  In  matters  of 
grammar  or  syntax.  I  can't  Imagine  It  but 
they  did.  He  rebuffed  them  all.  And  if  I 
told  you  literally  what  I  have  seen  him  do  on 
one  or  two  occasions  with  such  suggestions, 
you  would  recognize  him  all  right. 

But  when  a  suggestion  came  from  Carroll 
Hincks,  the  Old  Chief  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb. 
He  would  sit  right  down  there,  get  his  pen 
out,  and  make  the  change.  He  didn't  care, 
no  matter  what  It  was.  I  don't  really  re- 
member Carroll  Hincks  suggesting  any 
changes  in  grammar  or  syntax,  but  he  might 
have  and  he  might  have  been  right.  But 
anyway,  coming  from  him  it  was  different. 

Now  we  all  know  Learned  Hand.  And  we 
know  what  Learned  Hand  thought  of  Carroll 
Hincks.  And,  oh,  my!  What  precious  mem- 
ories I  have  of  being  with  them! 

There  is  another  thing  I  didn't  have  down 
here  that  occurred  to  me.  There  was  one 
word  that  Carroll  Hincks  thoroughly  dis- 
liked. He  had  been  so  long  a  district  Judge 
that  the  word  "reverse" — he  shunned  that 
word.  He  would  write  an  opinion  that 
would  come  out  "Judgment  below  vacated," 
"modified,"  or  "case  remanded.'*  But  that 
word  "reversed"  (laughter),  he  Just  dldnt 
like  that  word.  That  was  all  there  was  to 
that. 

Once  in  a  while.  If  he  was  particularly 
outraged  over  what  the  Judge  below  had 
done,  he  would  put  it  in.  But  he  never  liked 
it.  And  the  ingenious  ways  that  he  got 
around  it  were  very  Interesting. 

He  was  not  quick  to  make  up  his  mind, 
but  once  he  did  he  was  as  solid  as  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar.  No  vacillating  or  jumping 
from  one  side  to  the  other  for  him.  When 
he  took  his  stand,  you  knew  that  was  the 
way  he  was  going  to  keep  on  standing  until 
Kingdom  come. 

He  added  greatness  to  a  great  court  and 
was  admired,  respected  and  beloved  by  all. 

Chief  Judge  Lumbard.  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
grateful  for  these  fine  and  moving  tributes 
which  have  so  well  expressed  the  feelings  of 
all  of  us.  We  are  grateful,  too.  for  those  of 
you  who  have  come  to  join  us.  I  note  that 
Judge  Gibson  has  come  here  from  Vermont 
and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Dolan  from 
Washington.  We  are  very  gratified  that  we 
should  be  Joined  in  this  tribute  to  one  who 
after  all  was  a  Connecticut  Judge  just  as  he 
was  a  Federal  Judge,  by  the  presence  here 
of  the  chief  justice  of  Connecticut  and  so 
mafiy  members  of  the  State  bench. 

We  shall  have  with  us  always  the  memory 
of  Carroll  Hincks  as  the  district  Judge  patient 
and  courteous,  as  the  circuit  Judge  wise  and 
considerate  in  counsel,  as  the  man  who,  to 
all  who  knew  him,  was  a  man  for  all  seasons. 

This  session  of  the  court  having  accom- 
plished Its  purpose,  we  now  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment and  the  crier  will  so  announce. 
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Bailiff  Ori.  Oyez,  oyez,  oyez.  The  Honor- 
able U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  and  the  Honorable  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  now  stand  ad- 
journed. 


CouHT  Reporter's  Transcript  Certificate 

United  States  of  America,  District  of  Con- 
necticut, ss.: 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  attached  tran- 
script Is  a  true  and  correct  transcript  of  notes 
taken  by  me  to  record  all  proceedings  held 
at  a  joint  session  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit,  and  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  held 
in  memory  of  Hon.  Carroll  C.  Hlncks,  on 
Monday,  December  21,  1964,  at  2  p.m.,  at  the 
U.S.  Courthouse,  second  floor  courtroom, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Hon.  J.  Edward  Lumbard, 
chief  judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  presiding. 

Austin  M.  Phelps, 
Official  Court  Reporter. 

January  11,  1965. 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM— VII 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
swiftly  escalating  events  in  Vietnam  pose 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
fundamental  question  of  whether  a  great 
nation — a  nation  economically  and  mili- 
tarily the  most  powerful  in  the  history 
of  the  world — can  admit  publicly  that 
its  position  in  South  Vietnam  has  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  of  nullifying  its 
original  objectives,  and  that  it  now  seeks 
to  bring  peace  to  the  area,  through  tak- 
ing the  issues  to  the  conference  table, 
as  requested  by  friendly  nations  and  by 
a  growing  and  very  substantial  segment 
of  American  public  opinion. 

That  is  the  issue  confronting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  today. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  is 
economically,  militarily,  and  morally 
strong  enough  to  take  such  a  position. 

It  is  a  course  of  action  which  I  have 
been  advocating  for  a  year,  now — a  year 
which  has  seen  our  position  in  South 
Vietnam  steadily  deteriorate,  while  the 
war  is  steadily  escalating,  and  is,  in- 
deed, becoming  the  "wider  war"  which 
President  Johnson  has  stated  we  do  not 
seek. 

My  mail  is  running  more  than  100  to  1 
in  favor  of  my  stand  that  we  should 
take  the  issues  in  Vietnam  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

Typical  of  the  letters  received  is  one 
from  Dr.  Jerome  D.  Frank,  the  eminent 
nationally  and  internationally  known 
psychiatrist,  who  states  the  issue  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  problem  to- 
day Is  how  to  persuade  the  United  States 
to  admit  that  It  has  made  a  mistake,  so 
that  we  '-an  cut  our  losses  and  wage  the 
battle  for  freedom  and  human  worth  more 
successfully.  In  individuals  the  ability  to 
admit  an  error  Is  a  sign  of  moral  courage, 
maturity  and  true  strength.  Surely  if  a 
nation  In  the  world  were  secure  and  power- 
ful enough  to  admit  error,  it  is  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Frank's  letter  to  me,  together  with  his 
attached  analysis  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
together  with  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Dr,  Frank,  taken  from  "Who's  Who," 
which  reveals  his  eminent  qualifications. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
the  analysis,  and  the  biographical  sketch 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 

Baltimore,  Md..  March  3, 1965. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  This  is  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  courageous  stand  with 
respect  to  South  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  problem  to- 
day is  how  to  persuade  the  United  States  to 
admit  that  it  has  made  a  mistake,  so  that 
we  can  cut  our  losses  and  wage  the  battle 
for  freedom  and  human  worth  more  success- 
fully. In  Individuals  the  ability  to  admit 
an  error  is  a  sign  of  moral  courage,  maturity 
and  true  strength.  Surely  if  any  nation  in 
the  world  were  secure  and  powerful  enough 
to  admit  error,  it  is  the  United  States.  It  is 
only  highly  respected  persons  like  yourself 
who  might  be  able  to  get  this  message  across. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  which  you  may  find  of 
Interest. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jerome  D.  Prank,  M.D. 


Statement  on  South  Vietnam 

The  war  in  southeast  Asia  seems  to  be  de- 
generating into  a  battle  of  wills,  centering 
on  our  military  presence  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Vletcong  are  determined  to  drive  us  out 
and  we  are  determined  to  stay,  so  that  the 
national  prestige  of  both  sides  is  involved. 

Once  a  conflict  assumes  this  form,  two 
great  dangers  arise.  One  is  that  long-term 
goals  will  be  lost  sight  of.  The  other  is  that 
the  conflict  will  escalate  to  a  disaster.  In 
battles  of  will,  the  conflict  becomes  polarized 
and  the  Issues  oversimplified.  For  example, 
the  State  Department  white  paper  no  longer 
recognizes  the  agonizing  complexities  of  the 
situation,  nor  admits  any  flaws  in  our  policy 
toward  South  Vietnam.  This  despite  the 
facts  that,  though  possessing  overwhelming 
superiority  In  manpower  and  equipment,  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  steadily  lost  ground 
to  the  Vletcong,  that  most  of  the  recent  re- 
cruits to  the  Vletcong  are  South  Vietnamese, 
and  that  the  Buddhists  want  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  its  forces.  The  struggle 
is  presented  as  simply  the  effort  to  repel  in- 
filtration by  the  North  Vietnamese.  We  are 
told  that  our  withdrawal  would  lead  auto- 
matically to  Chinese  domination  of  all  south 
Asia,  ignoring  the  deep-seated  fear  of  China 
by  all  nations  that  border  on  her.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  thousands  of  our  South  Viet- 
namese supporters  would  be  massacred,  as  If 
there  were  no  way  of  arranging  for  their  pro- 
tection after  our  withdrawal. 

Further  evidence  for  polarization  of  the 
conflict  is  that  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  can  maintain  our  military  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  has  come  to  overshadow 
everything  else. 

We  probably  have  the  power  to  keep  our 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  cost  of  in- 
flicting vast  destruction  and  misery  on  its 
inhabitants  and  those  of  neighboring  coim- 
tries  Including  noncombatants.  It  would 
be  hard  to  maintain  that  such  a  policy  wins 
friends  for  us  or  defends  freedom.  On  the 
contrary,  it  strengthens  the  false  image  of 
Americans  as  ruthless  white  imperialists — 
probably  the  most  effective  of  all  propaganda 
weapons  used  by  the  Communist  Chinese. 
We  are  Increasing  the  distrust  and  fear  of 
the  white  race  among  all  the  nonwhlte  races 
of  the  world  and  thereby  making  new  con- 
verts of  communism. 

The  danger  of  escalation  to  a  disastrous 
level  arises  because  each  side  feels  impelled 
to  respond  to  a  blow  from  the  other  with  a 
counterblow.  This  leads  to  a  steady  increase 
of  emotional  tension.    That  emotion  Inter- 


feres with  Judgment  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  disastrous  mistakes  In  almost  all  wars 
made  by  military  commanders  when  under 
great  stress.  When  combatants  are  emotion- 
ally aroused,  furthermore,  they  tend  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  naked  violence.  Any  con- 
ciliatory move  by  one  side  is  interpreted  by 
both  as  a  sign  of  weakening  of  its  will  and 
purpose.  Those  who  suggest  negotiating  in- 
stead of  fighting  are  accused  of  cowardice, 
and  of  undermining  their  side's  will  to  resist. 
In  the  past,  the  risk  of  progressive  escalation 
under  these  circumstances  was  tolerable  be- 
cause the  limited  destructive  power  of  weap- 
onry prevented  too  great  damage.  Today, 
when  escalation  could  eventually  involve  the 
use  of  civilization -destroying  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  risk   becomes  intolerable. 

The  struggle  with  communism  is  essen- 
tially an  Ideological  one.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  worldwide  effort  to  defend  and  promote 
a  social  philosophy  of  freedom  and  individual 
dignity  and  a  political  system  based  on  con- 
sent. This  is  a  battle  for  men's  minds  and 
hearts.  It  is  most  successfully  waged  by 
propaganda  and  by  promoting  education  and 
economic  prosperity  under  conditions  of 
peace. 

The  sparing  use  of  limited,  carefully 
focused  violence  and  intimidation  may  per- 
haps be  necessary  occasionally  to  check  our 
opponents.  On  a  large  scale,  however,  vio- 
lence negates  the  very  values  we  are  trying 
to  promote. 

Ideological  wars  have  almost  always  ended 
indecisively  after  inflicting  enormous  misery 
on  all  involved.  Apparently  the  lesson  that 
one  cannot  change  men's  thoughts  by  vio- 
lence is  never  learned.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  current  ideological  war,  like 
most  previous  ones,  cannot  be  conclusively 
won  by  either  side,  but  it  carries  the  new 
danger  that  It  may  end  with  the  destruction 
of  all  societies  Involved. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  admit  error. 
In  view  of  the  demonstrated  failure  of  our 
policy  in  South  Vietnam,  a  strategic  accept- 
ance of  a  short-term  setback,  in  order  the 
better  to  promote  our  long-term  objectives, 
should  be  seriously  considered.  This  might 
require  an  open  admission  that  our  policy 
needs  modification.  In  an  Individual,  the 
ability  to  admit  error  is  viewed  as  a  sign  of 
moral  coiu-age  and  of  self-confidence,  matu- 
rity, and  strength.  If  any  nation  in  the 
world's  history  Is  secure  and  powerful 
enough  to  do  this,  it  should  be  the  United 
States. 

Insistence  on  maintaining  an  untenable 
position  weakens  the  chances  of  achieving 
our  long-term  goals  and  steadily  Increases 
the  likelihood  of  a  major  disaster.  If  we 
can  find  the  courage  to  admit  that  this 
round  has  been  a  bad  one  for  us,  and  seek 
to  arrange  for  a  military  withdrawal,  re- 
quiring only  that  the  physical  safety  of  per- 
sons loyal  to  us  In  South  Vietnam  be  safe- 
guarded, we  could  put  ourselves  in  a  much 
better  position  to  win  the  ultimate  victory 
for  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Jerome  D.  Frank,  M.D. 

*      "Who's  Who"  Biographical  Sketch 

Frank,  Jerome  David;  psychiatrist,  educa- 
tor, born  New  York  City,  May  30,  1909;  son  of 
Jerome  W.  and  Bess  (Rosebaum)  fm-  A.B. 
summa  cum  laude  Harvard  1930;  A.M.  1932; 
Ph.  D.  in  psychology  1934;  M.D.  cum  laude 
1939;  married  Elizabeth  Kleeman,  January 
4,  1948;  children,  Deborah,  David,  Julia. 
Emily;  Instructor  psychiatry  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School  1942-46;  research  associate 
group  psychotherapy  research  project  VA, 
1946-49;  instructor  Washington  School  Psy- 
chiatry 1947-49;  clinical  associate  profes.sor 
Howard  University,  1948-49;  faculty  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  1949-;  professor  of 
psychiatry  1959;  psychiatrist  in  charge  of 
psychiatry  outpatient  department  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  1951-61;  director  of  clini- 
cal service  Henry  Phlpps  Psychiatric  Clinic 
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196 1-;  acting  chief,  department  of  psychiatry 
I960,  1961,  1962;  advisory  board  of  Patuxent 
Institute,  1954-;  member  Advisory  Commis- 
sions National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
1951-55,  1957-58,  1959-61;  Advance  Commit- 
tee Psychiatry  and  Neurology  Service,  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  VA  Cen- 
tral OflSce,  I960-;  board  of  directors  Metro- 
politan Baltimore  Association  of  Mental 
Health,  1952;  national  sponsor  National  Com- 
mittee SANE  Nuclear  PoJlcy;  member  Na- 
tional Advance  Council  Student  Peace  Union, 
fellow  Center  Advanced  Study  Behavioral 
Sciences,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  1958-59;  served  to 
major,  U.S.  Array,  1943-46;  fellow,  American 
Psychiatry  Association,  American  Psychology 
Association,  Society  for  the  Psychological 
Study  of  Social  Issues  (member  council 
1962- );  American  Group  Psychotherapy  As- 
sociation; member,  American  Psychopatho- 
loglcal  Association  (president  1963);  Group 
Advancement  Psychiatry,  AM  A;  American 
Association  University  Professors;  Phi  Beta 
Kappa;  Sigma  Chi;  Alpha  Omega  Alpha.  Au- 
thor: "Persuasion  and  Healing;  A  Compara- 
tive Study  of  Psychotherapy."  1961  (with 
Florence  Powdermaker ) :  group,  "Psycho- 
therapy: Studies  in  Methodology  of  Research 
and  Therapy,"  1953;  also  articles.  Home:  603 
West  University  Parkway.  Baltimore  10;  of- 
fice: Phipps  Clinic,  Johns  Hopkins,  Balti- 
more. Md. 


RESOLUTION  OF  TEXAS  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

This  is  a  resolution  deploring  recent 
decrees  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
which  confounded  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  set  a  prohibitively  high  minimum 
wage  rate  for  untrained  volunteers  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Texas  House  in 
its  call  for  return  to  congressional  intent 
in  this  matter  and  I  join  in  its  com- 
mendation of  the  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  on  this  arbitrary  ruling 
that  endangers  widespread  and  effective 
operation  of  antipoverty  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  available 
for  its  consideration  a  bill  that  would 
apply  the  prevailing-wage  concept  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  last  week  as  S.  1382,  and 
it  is  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Thursday,  March  11,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  possible  cosponsors. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  those 
Senators  concerned  about  this  problem 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Texas  House, 
and,  in  order  that  a  full  explanation  of 
this  situation  may  be  readily  available, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  text  of  S.  1382,  a  companion 
measure,  S.  1383,  and  my  remarks  upon 
introduction  of  those  bills  on  March  4  be 
reproduced  at  this  point  in  today's 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, remarks,  and  bills  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recomd,  as  follows: 
House  State  RffiCLxrrioN  120 

"Whereas  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
promising  features  of  the  National  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1994  in  the  President's 
war  on  poverty  was  the  creation  of  the  work 
training  program  knowa  as  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps;  and 

"Whereas  this  program  was  established  by 
the  Congress  as  an  effpirt  to  place  deserv- 


ing high  school  students  in  gainful  part- 
time  employment  to  prevent  drop  outs  due  to 
hardship;  and 

"Whereas  it  was  stipulated  In  the  act  that 
these  young  people  would  be  paid  wages  'ap- 
propriate and  reasonable  In  the  light  of  such 
factors  as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geo- 
graphical region  and  proficiency  of  employ- 
ee'; and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Labor  Department,  by 
regulation  issued  on  October  2.  1964,  recom- 
mended to  local  school  districts  that  'enroUee 
wages  should  be  a  little  below  the  prevail- 
ing entry  rates  for  Inexperienced  workers  in 
similar  occupations,'  and  on  this  basis  23 
Texas  school  districts  filed  applications  under 
the  program;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Labor  Department,  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  act  and  its  own 
October  2  directive,  has  now  ruled  that  un- 
skilled high  school  students  must  be  paid 
ai.25  per  hour,  the  Federal  minimum  wage, 
regardless  of  the  prevailing  wage  In  the  com- 
munity or  wages  paid  adult  workers  perform- 
ing the  same  duties;  and 

"Whereas  spokesmen  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment In  the  press  February  24  attempted  to 
label  Gov.  John  Connally  as  a  roadblock  to 
this  program,  when  In  truth  the  Labor  De- 
partment Itself  changed  the  rules  of  the 
game  after  It  was  In  progress  and  the  Gover- 
nor Intends  only  to  protect  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  this  State  which  will  finance  50 
percent  of  this  program  beginning  In  1966; 
and 

"Whereas  Governor  Connally  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  do  everything  possible 
to  Implement  this  program  for  the  needy 
youth  of  Texas  despite  this  arbitrary  ruling 
which  endangers  its  success:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  house  of  representa- 
tives deplores  this  unwarranted  action  by 
the  Labor  Department  and  urges  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  be  restored  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  however.  That  this  resolution 
shall  In  no  way  be  considered  either  an  In- 
sult to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  or  a 
statement  of  opposition  to  the  President's 
war  on  poverty;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, 59th  legislature,  commends  Governor 
Connally  for  his  position  that  the  program 
should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  needy  high 
school  students  rather  than  to  further  the 
social  and  political  alms  of  any  person  or 
organization  which  seeks  to  misuse  the 
program  or  to  alter  Its  true  purpose;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  all 
Members  of  the  Texas  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

"Ben  Barnes, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 
I  hereby  certify  that  House  State  Resolu- 
tion 120  was  adopted,  as  amended,  by  the 
house  on  February  25,  1965,  by  the  following 
vote:  yeas  116,  nays  15. 

Dorothy  Hollman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Amendments  op  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
OF  1964,  With  Respect  to  Wages  Paid  for 
Certain  Types  of  Work  and  Certain  Po- 
litical ACTIYITIES 

Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce  an 
amendment  designed  to  remove  all  chance 
for  any  Federal  poverty  volunteers  to  be 
utilized  either  on  purpose  or  by  accident  for 
partisan  political  activity. 

And,  I  also  offer  a  legislative  suggestion  for 
solving  the  critical  minimum-wage  situation 
which  has  troubled  local  areas  during  early 
Implementation  of  the  Federal  programs. 

The  partisan  politics  amendment  can  be 
explained  very  quickly.  It  develops  from  an 
already    proposed     program     under    which 


VISTA   volunteers  would  be  vised  in  voter 
registration  efforts. 

No  one  conceived  during  leist  year's  debate 
that  poverty  workers  might  be  used  In  such 
political  activities.  It  was  never  mentioned 
by  either  proponents  or  opponents  of  the 
bill,  and  that  Is  a  little  strange,  because,  upon 
second  thought.  It  seems  quite  obvious  that 
voter  registration  Is  an  area  In  which  valu- 
able work  might  well  be  done. 

But,  there  are  obvious  and  serloiis  dangers 
In  having  a  federally  financed  program  oper- 
ating In  a  way  that  could  Influence  election 
outcomes  on  both  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels.  And,  of  course.  If  voter  registration 
efforts  were  so  organized  as  to  benefit  one 
party  or  Interest  group  to  the  disadvantage 
of  another,  a  grave  situation  would  develop. 
Therefore,  rather  than  have  the  VISTA 
program  tied  up  In  partisan  politics  and  pos- 
sibly discredited  with  a  resulting  total  loss 
of  funds  already  invested,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  "no  workers  under  the 
antipoverty  law  may  take  part  In  voter  regis- 
tration or  any  other  politically  oriented  activ- 
ity unless  local  oCaclals  of  both  major  politi- 
cal parties  have  approved  the  planned  project 
and  Members  of  Congress  from  the  concerned 
State  and  Its  Governor  have  been  notified." 
I  believe  this  amendment  will  preserve  the 
nonpartisan,  nondiscriminatory  basis  of  the 
poverty  program,  a  basis  which  everyone  has 
assumed  was  Intended.  My  amendment  will 
merely  serve  to  emphasize  that  this  Is  a  pro- 
gram open  to  all  Americans  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans  and  one  that  will  not 
intentionally  or  Inadvertently  favor  one 
American  over  another. 

There  is  one  other  area  in  which  clarifica- 
tion of  last  year's  Economic  Opportunities 
Act  Is  hastily  needed.  This  Involves  mini- 
mum wage  regulations  that  already  have 
operated  to  curtail  the  number  of  enroUees 
who  can  benefit  from  the  program. 

This  minimum  wage  storm  blew  up  rather 
quickly  because  of  a  belated  policy  reversal 
In  which  the  Labor  Department  apparently 
has  attempted  to  reinterpret  the  Intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  In  the  law. 

The  law  clearly  states  that  pay  for  Na- 
tional Youth  Corps  enrollees  will  be — and  I 
quote  the  law:  "appropriate  and  reasonable 
in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of 
work  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee." 

That,  Congress  thought,  was  clear  enough. 
In  fact,  the  poverty  planners  subsequently 
published  several  guidelines  for  local  groups, 
stating — and  again  I  quote:  "In  general,  en- 
roUee wages  should  be  a  little  below  the  pre- 
vailing entry  rates  for  Inexperienced  workers 
In  similar  occupations." 

Local  planning  went  ahead  on  this  rather 
reasonable  basis.  Temporary  work  for  the 
enrollees  was  projected  In  community  serv- 
ice enterprises,  such  as  hospitals,  libraries, 
and  playgrounds.  This  Is  completely  In  line 
with  the  intent  of  the  act  that  the  b03rs  and 
girls,  largely  untrained  for  any  sort  of  Job, 
were  to  receive  token  wages,  since  they  could 
not  qualify  for  regular  pay  rates. 

But  all  this  was  reinterpreted  when  the 
Department  of  Labor  decreed,  at  the  urging 
of  national  labor  organizations,  that  all  pov- 
erty law  workers  must  be  paid  a  national 
minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour. 

Programs  planned  In  Tennessee.  Kentucky, 
Florida,  Virginia,  and  other  places  were 
quickly  scrapped  or  delayed  because  In  most 
areas  of  this  Nation  full-time  workers  In  such 
community  services  do  not  receive  that  high 
a  wage. 

A  school  superintendent  In  Paducah 
summed  up  the  situation,  saying: 

"Since  the  salary  of  many  of  our  cus- 
todians, cafeteria  workers,  and  school  secre- 
taries— who  would  be  responsible  for  super- 
vising work  of  enrollees — is  slightly  less  or 
not  much  more  than  $1.25  per  hour,  it  would 
be  Impossible  for  us  to  accept  this  enroUee 
wage  scale. 
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"The  sense  of  values  of  enroUees  would  be 
distorted."  the  Kentucklan  says,  since  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  in  the  area  for  the  type  of 
work  are  much  lower,  and  this  "somethlng- 
for-nothlng"  philosophy  would  give  the  pro- 
gram a  blackeye  similar  to  past  madework 
welfare  schemes." 

Thus,  by  misinterpreting  congressional  in- 
tent and  the  letter  of  the  law.  Federal  poverty 
administrators  have  initiated  a  situation  that 
can  have  very  disturbing  effects  upon  the 
entire  employment  condition  of  affected  areas. 

My  amendment  would  operate  to  save  many 
of  the  enrollee  positions  now  being  lost.  It 
would  provide  that  no  enrollee  wages  could 
be  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  prevailing  rate 
for  similar  work  in  the  affected  area.  Such 
prevailing-wage  regulations  are  in  effect  for 
other  Federal  programs,  and  the  principle 
certainly  should  apply  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  amendments  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  and  that  they 
lie  at  the  desk  for  1  week  for  consideration 
by  possible  cosponsors. 

The  PREsroiNG  Officer.  The  bills  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bills  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

"S.  1382 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 

Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  wages  paid  for 

certain  types  of  work  pursuant  to  such  Act 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  609  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"  'wage    LIMrtATION 

"  'Sec.  610.  (a)  No  enrollee  or  part-time 
student  employee  in  any  youth  program  pur- 
suant to  title  I,  person  receiving  work  train- 
ing pursuant  to  title  V  or  any  other  person 
receiving  training  in  a  program  piorsuant  to 
or  assisted  under  this  Act.  or  any  volunteer 
piu-suant  to  section  603,  shall  be  paid  wages 
for  work  performed  as  part  of  a  program  pur- 
suant to  or  assisted  under  this  Act  In  excess 
of  the  prevailing  wage,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  for  such  work  in  the 
District  of  Colvunbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession, 
or  in  the  city,  town,  village,  or  other  civil 
subdivision  of  any  other  State,  wherever  such 
work  is  performed. 

"  '(b)  The  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  shall  apply  to  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pvirsuant  in  sub- 
section (b).' 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  work  per- 
formed after  June  30, 1965." 

"S.  1383 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  certain  political 
activities  thereunder 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  616  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"  'POLmCAL    ACTIVITIES 

"  'Sec  617.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  make  payments  to  any  individual 
for,  or  to  assist  any  Individual  in  any  way 
with  respect  to,  voter  registration  activities 
or   any  other   activity   with  respect   to  the 


selection  or  election  of  candidates  for  public 
office  unless — 

"•(1)  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  such 
activity  notice  thereof  Is  given  to — 

"'(A)  each  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  rep- 
resenting the  State  where  such  activity  will 
occ\ir. 

"  '(B)   the  Governor  of  such  State,  and 

"'(C)  the  county  chairman  or  other  ap- 
propriate local  official  of  the  two  major  po- 
litical parties  In  the  area  where  such  activity 
will  occur;  and 

"  '(2)  each  such  local  official  has,  prior  to 
such  activity,  given  written  approval  of  such 
activity  to  each  such  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  such  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Director.'  " 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  SOIL  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
27. 1  spoke  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation— the  trend  toward  abandonment 
of  the  program. 

I  spoke  then  out  of  concern  that  not 
enough  attention  was  being  paid  at  high 
levels  within  the  executive  branch  to  the 
soil  and  water  and  watershed  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  super- 
natural power  to  foretell  the  future;  but 
in  this  instance  it  would  appear  that  my 
concern  of  a  year  ago  was  not  visionary 
or  imaginary;  it  was  real.  Today,  my 
remarks  of  last  May  27  are  given  sub- 
stance by  current  proposals  of  the  ad- 
ministration— proposals  that  will  set  us 
back  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  our  na- 
tional soil  and  water  conservation  and 
small  watershed  program. 

The  White  House  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  seem  to  have  succumbed 
to  the  philosophy  of  that  questionable 
authority  on  agriculture  and  conserva- 
tion, the  Director  of  the  Budget.  They 
are  proposing  that  we  require  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  other  rural  landown- 
ers and  operators  to  pay  for  technical 
assistance  in  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion— assistance  that  has  been  provided 
without  charge  since  1937,  when  soil- 
conservation  districts  first  began  to  orga- 
nize throughout  the  Nation  imder  State 
law.  They  would  do  this  through  the 
medium  of  a  so-called  public  revolving 
fund  into  which  the  local  people  would 
pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  technical 
assistance  provided  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service. 

This  proposal  is  tied  up  with  a  pro- 
posed reduction  of  $20  million  in  the  part 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  budget 
allocated  to  technical  help  to  soil  conser- 
vation districts. 

This  proposal  is  folly  of  the  first  order. 
I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  shall  do  all  that  I 
can  to  oppose  It.  I  am  sure  that  all  who 
truly  appreciate  the  worth  and  impor- 
tance of  this  great  national  program  feel 
the  same  way. 

During  my  more  than  25  years  in  Con- 
gress— in  the  House,  beginning  in  1939; 
and  in  the  Senate,  since  1948 — one  of  my 
major  interests  has  been  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  natural 
resources. 

When  I  came  to  Congress,  our  great 
national  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram was  just  beginning  to  flower, 
tlirough  soil  conservation  districts.    For 


a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  watched 
and  helped  this  program,  from  its  humble 
beginnings  to  its  present  high  level  of  ac- 
complishment. I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported these  efforts,  and  have  been  asso- 
ciated  intimately  with  them.  No  under- 
taking is  more  imperative  than  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  our  soil  and 
water  resources. 

The  basis  of  this  undertaking  is  Fed- 
eral-State-local  cooperation.  It  has  been 
a  successful  partnership,  perhaps  the 
most  successful  movement  in  the  history 
of  American  agriculture. 

Congress,  through  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Sei-vice.  has  provided  funds  for 
skilled  professional  assistance — out  on 
the  land  where  it  is  needed.  The  States 
have  provided  the  legal  mechanism,  and 
funds  for  other  phases  of  the  work.  The 
local  people  have  provided  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  leadership  and  the  coordina- 
tion. The  individual  participants  have 
provided  most  of  the  funds  required  to 
carry  out  the  program  on  their  land. 

Nothing  approaching  this  cooperative 
effort  at  all  three  major  levels  of  bur  Gov- 
ernment has  been  accomplished  before 
in  the  United  States  or  anywhere  else  In 
the  world. 

It  has  been  effective  because  all  have 
shared  in  the  work.  And  the  Federal 
Government's  role  has  been  a  proper  one; 
it  has  helped  the  local  people  carry  out 
their  own  program;  it  has  provided  only 
the  assistance  that  the  local  people  can- 
not provide  for  themselves. 

Now  the  administration  proposes  to 
knock  this  well-established  and  highly 
successful  operation  into  a  cocked  hat, 
by  reneging  on  the  Federal  Government's 
fair-share  participation. 

This  proposal  would  cast  into  limbo  a 
system  originated  by  Congress,  and  re- 
newed by  it  each  year  since  1937,  follow- 
ing the  enactment  in  1935  of  the  basic 
national  legislation  that  declared  soil  and 
water  conservation  to  be  a  national  pol- 
icy. Since  1937.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
funds  earmarked  specifically  for  techni- 
cal assistance  to  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. The  system  that  has  worked  so 
well  is  just  as  good  today  as  it  ever  was. 
It  is  just  as  essential  today  as  it  was 
yesterday;  and  it  will  be  needed  tomor- 
row even  more  so  than  today. 

This  great  national  program  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  It  is  not  the  exclusive 
property  of  either  party  or  any  admin- 
istration. It  is  a  program  for  Ameri- 
cans— all  Americans;  and  it  is  deserving 
of  the  nonpartisan  support  it  has  received 
through  the  years.  It  needs  that  sup- 
port now. 

Officials  of  the  Nation's  nearly  3,000 
soil  conservation  districts — people  who 
serve  out  of  civic  duty,  not  for  saxary, 
by  the  way — believe  that  the  administra- 
tion's combined  revolving-fund  and  $20- 
million-budget-cut  proposal  would  re- 
duce by  as  much  as  50  percent  soil  and 
water  conservation  work  now  being  ac- 
complished. The  proposed  cut  represents 
about  one-third  of  the  present  technical 
help  of  the  SCS  in  districts. 

This  at  the  very  time  when  the  same 
local  officials — the  unselfish  people  who 
are  doing  a  job  for  all  Americans — main- 
tain that  the  current  workload  requires 
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more  than  1,500  additional  man-years  of 
technical  assistance. 

The  administration's  shortsighted  pro- 
posal— calling,  as  it  does,  for  payment 
for  technical  assistance — ^would  discour- 
age many  farmers  and  ranchers  from 
establishing  enduring  conservation  sys- 
tems on  their  land — which  benefit  all  of 
us,  not  just  the  landowner — because  they 
simply  cannot  afford  this  additional  ex- 
pense. In  case  the  administration  has 
not  heard,  farme'-  and  ranchers  are  an 
underprivileged  group  in  the  Great  So- 
ciety, insofar  as  a  fair  share  of  national 
Income  is  concerned.  Parity  has  been 
ranging  between  74  and  75  percent  for 
many  months. 

Enactment  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal not  only  would  have  serious  and 
immediate  slowdown  effects;  it  would 
have  a  snowballing  effect,  as  well.  Aban- 
donment of  the  Federal  Government's 
traditional  policy  of  providing  technical 
assistance  would  be  taken  as  a  cue  by 
others.  The  action  no  doubt  would  be 
followed  by  decreased  State  and  local  ap- 
propriations and  contributions  to  this 
work,  which,  including  contributions  of 
private  groups  and  individuals,  now 
amounts  to  approximately  $44  million  a 
year. 

To  slow  down  this  great  program  is 
unthinkable  at  this  time  and  at  this 
place  in  history. 

Although  we  have  harnessed  the  atom 
and  are  conquering  outer  space — spend- 
ing billions  in  the  process,  our  way  of 
life,  our  American  dream,  and  our  future 
prosperity  and  welfare  as  a  nation  still 
rest  upon  an  agricultural  resource  base. 

No  legislation,  no  budget  cuts,  can 
change  the  fact  that  under  all  is  the 
land,  and  that  how  we  manage  that 
land  and  its  resources  of  soil,  water,  tim- 
ber, and  wildlife  will  largely  determine 
what  tomorrow  will  be  for  all  of  us. 

Three-fourths  of  our  land,  this  base  of 
our  society,  is  in  private  hands.  In 
truth,  these  private  hands  are  stewards 
of  this  land  for  all  of  us.  At  one  and 
the  same  time  they  are  trying  to  make  a 
living  from  this  land  and  to  protect  it 
and  develop  it,  so  that  it  will  provide  for 
the  generations  to  come,  and  will  enable 
our  inheritors  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  living  we  have  enjoyed. 

The  man  is  foolish  indeed  who  does 
not  believe  that  each  of  us  has  a  stake  in 
our  land  and  water  resources,  perhaps 
an  even  greater  one  than  have  those  who 
try  to  earn  their  living  directly  from 
them.  The  man  is  foolish  indeed  who 
does  not  believe  that  our  soil  and  water 
resources  are  still  being  wasted  faster 
than  we  can  afford  to  have  them  wasted; 
we  still  have  two-thirds  of  the  conser- 
vation job  to  do.  The  man  is  foolish 
indeed  who  does  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  spend  millions  for  a  vital, 
on-this-planet,  in-this-Nation  program, 
when  we  spend  billions  on  projects  few 
of  us  understand,  and  in  places  few  of 
us  know. 

Last  May,  In  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Senate,  I  said  Americans  need 
to  become  familiar  with,  and  to  under- 
stand, their  stake  In  the  basic  conserva- 
tion program  underway  in  soil  and  water 
and  watershed  conservation  on  the  Na- 
tion's private  lands. 


To  help  remedy  this,  I  advocated 
establishment  of  a  few  regional  demon- 
stration centers  where  the  general  pub- 
lic and  schoolchildren  and  writers  and 
researchers  could  go,  to  see  at  first  hand 
the  conservation  work  underway  on  the 
farm  and  ranch  and  upstream  watershed 
lands  of  the  Nation. 

I  still  believe  we  need  the  demonstra- 
tion centers;  and  some  day  soon  we  shall 
have  them.  But  the  very  first  order  of 
business  is  to  defeat — and  defeat  re- 
soundingly, so  that  It  will  be  cast 
aside  peimanently— the  proposal  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  now  ask  in- 
dividuals who  cannot  afford  it  to  pay  for 
technical  assistance  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving free  for  30  years,  thus  reversing 
a  poUcy  of  Congress.  Secondly,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  our  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program  is  adequately 
financed — not  short-changed  to  provide 
money  for  new  programs  or  old  programs 
of  lesser  long-term  value  to  the  American 
people. 

The  future  of  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program  on  privately  owned 
lands  In  America  is  at  stake,  and  soil 
conservation  district  leaders  and  their 
followers  are  up  In  arms.  I  am,  too.  I 
am  on  their  side.  They  can  count  on 
me. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE 
BUDGET'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  CON- 
SERVATION REVOLVING  FUND 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  for  appropriate  reference  by 
Senators,  a  statement  by  C.  R.  "Pink" 
Guthermuth,  vice  president  of  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  and  two  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  North  Dakota  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts.  These  docu- 
ments are  directed  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture proposal  for  a  revolving  fund  for 
technical  services  provided  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  individual  farm- 
ers and  ranchers.  This  plan  would  re- 
quire the  more  than  3.000  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  across  the  country  to  charge 
individual  farmers  and  ranchers  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  technical  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposition  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  longstanding 
national  policy  of  encouraging  conserva- 
tion on  privately  owned  lands.  If  im- 
plemented, I  believe  it  would  strike  a 
vei*y  serious  blow  to  conservation  work 
just  at  a  time  when  this  administration 
has  rededicated  itself  to  a  new  and  vig- 
orous policy  of  conservation  and  the 
beautification  of  our  country.  I  am 
fearful  that,  should  this  proposal  be  im- 
plemented, many  of  the  70  soil  con- 
servation districts  in  North  Dakota  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  their  worthwhile 
work  of  providing  technical  assistance 
to  individual  landowners. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  emphatically, 
the  idea  of  a  conservation  revolving  fund 
and  the  idea  that  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  should  now  pay  for  technical 
services.  Under  the  cloak  of  economy, 
we  have  been  presented  with  a  proposi- 


tion that  would  have  a  delibitating  effect 
on  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Guthermuth,  in  his  statement, 
notes: 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  the 
application  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  private  lands  solely  because  of 
the  interlocking  and  compatible  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  co- 
operating agencies.  The  Budget  Btu-eau's 
proposal  is  alien  to  the  building  blocks  which 
have  made  possible  the  tremendous  record  of 
conservation  achievement  on  America's  farms 
and  ranches.  •  •  *  Slashing  appropriations 
In  the  face  of  expanding  population  and  ac- 
celerating need  is  false  economy.  It  will  re- 
sult In  deterioration  of  valuable  soil  and 
water  resources,  increased  rural  poverty,  and 
the  weakening  of  an  otherwise  strong  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  Sen- 
ators to  read  Mr.  Guthermuth 's  state- 
ment very  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Comment  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's 

Proposal  for  a   Conservation   Revolving 

Fund 

In  an  abrupt  departure  from  established 
policy  of  30  years'  standing,  the  Biu-eau  of 
the  Budget  is  recommending  a  $20  million 
reduction  in  the  program  of  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  providing  free  tech- 
nical assistance  to  landowners  and  operators 
in  local  soil  conservation  districts.  The  pro- 
posed reduction  is  linked  with  a  second  rec-^ 
ommendatlon  for  legislation  to  require  that 
the  landowners  and  operators  in  soil  conser- 
vation districts  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  any  technical  assistance  that  they  re- 
ceive from  the  SCS  In  applying  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices.  The  payments 
would  be  credited  to  a  special  revolving  fund, 
also  to  be  authorized  by  Congress,  and  out  of 
which  would  be  paid  the  costs  of  futiu-e 
technical  assistance  provided  to  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

The  fund  would  get  started  with  the  $20 
million  diverted  from  the  SCS  program  for 
conservation  operations  beginning  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  on  July  1.  It  would  be  augmented 
by  the  pajrments  from  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  by  a  recurring  annual  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds.  Legislation  to  accomplish 
these  changes  Is  being  readied  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

SCS  has  been  providing  technical  services 
without  charge  as  a  part  of  Its  normal  con- 
servation operations  prozram  for  the  past  30 
years.  The  services  Include  the  preparation 
of  farm  conservation  plans,  soil  surveys  and 
mapping,  design,  layout,  and  location  of  farm 
ponds,  terracing,  planning  recreation  and 
wildlife  developments,  soil  erosion  control, 
and  other  essential  projects. 

Persons  familiar  with  agriculture  and  with 
the  national  soil  and  water  conservation 
movement  believe  that  this  new  concept.  Jf 
put  into  effect,  would  severely  cripple  the 
encouraging  headway  that  is  being  made  in 
stimulating  the  application  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  on  America's  farms 
and  ranches.  They  are  apprehensive  that  it 
would  destroy  the  broadly  accepted  and 
workable  framework  of  Federal-State-local 
cooperation  that  has  succeeded  In  getting 
more  than  93  percent  of  all  lands  In  farms 
and  ranches  in  local,  self-governed  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  the 
application  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  private  lands  solely  because  of 
the  interlocking«and  compatible  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  co- 
operating agencies.  The  Budget  Bureau's 
proposal  is  alien  to  the  building  blocks 
which  have  made  possible  the  tremendous 
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record     of     conservation     achievement     on 
America's  farms  and  ranches. 

That  agency's  proposal  was  not  discussed 
with  the  people  and  the  organizations  who 
know  the  most  about  soil  and  water  prob- 
lems and  their  relationship  to  immediate  and 
long-term  national  needs.  It  is  little  won- 
der, then,  that  tlie  controversial  recommen- 
dations has  caused  a  flurry  of  requests  lor  a 
fuller  explanation  and  an  evaluation  of  its 
potential  impact  on  this  conservation 
program. 

The  $20  million  represents  about  one-third 
of  the  current  level  of  direct  SCS  technical 
help  to  cooperators  in  about  3.000  local  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts.  Requests 
for  technical  assistance  exceed  SCS  capabili- 
ties in  many  districts  now,  and  an  estimated 
1.518  additional  man-years  of  soil  and  water 
conser\-ation  assistance  are  needed  to  over- 
come this  backlog  of  basic  work.  The  25  new 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  that  are 
expected  to  be  organized  this  year  will  re- 
quire still  more  technical  assistance  capa- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  SCS. 

Persons  who  have  worked  closely  with  farm- 
ers and  other  landowners  and  who  have  been 
part  of  the  Federal-State-local  team  ap- 
proach to  conservation  during  the  past  30 
years  are  convinced  that  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  the  Budget  Bureau's  proposal,  if  ap- 
proved, would  be  to  reduce  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  work  by  as  much  as  50  percent 
across  the  country  for  these  reasons: 

1.  The  need  for  a  cash  outlay  would  dis- 
courage many  low-income  farmers  who  have 
been  moving  ahead  with  conservation  prac- 
tices with  their  own  labor  because  no  charge 
has  been  made  for  engineering  and  other 
technical  assistance. 

2.  Landowners  who  by  lack  of  understand- 
ing or  experience  are  not  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic value  and  the  national  urgency  of 
conservation  would  be  less  likely  to  seek  out 
technical  help  that  will  cost  them  money. 

Abandonment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's longstanding  policy  of  providing 
technical  assistance  would  be  followed  by 
decreased  appropriations  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  conservation  groups  who 
have  been  gradually  increasing  their  finan- 
cial contributions  to  local  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

Slashing  appropriations  In  the  face  of  ex- 
panding population  and  accelerating  need  Is 
false  economy.  It  will  result  in  deteriora- 
tion of  valuable  soil  and  water  resources,  In- 
creased rural  poverty,  and  the  weakening  of 
an  otherwise  strong  Nation. 

Soil  erosion  is  the  domlnent  conservation 
problem  on  more  than  700  million  acres  of 
private  land.  The  equivalent  of  500.000 
acres  Is  being  lost  each  year  as  a  result  of 
erosion  and  other  forms  of  land  damage. 
Soil  erosion  Increase  flood  damages,  chokes 
streams,  lakes,  and  harbors  with  sediments, 
harms  fish  and  other  aquatic  life,  and  re- 
duces the  capability  of  land  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  rapidly  expanding  population. 

A  slowdown  of  the  national  conservation 
program  is  unthinkable  at  a  time  when  de- 
mands on  our  soil  and  water  resources  are 
at  an  alltime  high.  Impairment  of  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  program  woftid  in- 
terfere with  the  national  efifort  to  reduce  wa- 
ter pollution,  would  conflict  with  existing 
programs  by  denying  technical  assistance 
not  otherwise  available  for  developing  suit- 
able farm  areas  for  outdoor  recreation,  would 
interfere  with  the  objectives  of  programs  to 
overcome  serious  rural  poverty,  and  would 
clash  with  efforts  to  beautify  the  American 
landscape. 

Benefits  from  soil  and  water  conservation 
projects  are  realized  by  all  segments  of  our 
society.  Conservationists  believe  that  it  is 
appropriate  for  society  to  help  share  the  ex- 
pense of  this  essential  work  through  the 
technical  assistance  program  of  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Technical  assistance, 
as  provided  by  SCS,  gives  the  local  people  a 


maximum  opportunity  for  self-leadership 
and  choice  of  the  alternatives  that  best  suit 
Individual  and  community  needs. 


Resolution   by  Board  of  DniECTORs  of  the 
North  Dakota  Association  of  Son.  Con- 
servation   Districts    Regarding    Proposed 
Revolving  Fund,  SCS  Appropriation 
Whereas  the  workload  In  soil  conservation 
districts  Involving  the  planning  and  apply- 
ing of  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
continues  to  Increase  each  year  and  districts 
are  being  required  to  supply  Increased  in- 
formation to  farmers,   ranchers  and  others 
and   are   also   being    asked    to   assume    new 
responsibilities  in  programs  for  conservation, 
resource  development,  land  use  adjustments 
and  economic  development  in  rural  America; 
and 

Whereas  because  of  this  increased  work 
load  the  cost  for  technical  assistance  con- 
tinues to  Increase  and  the  Federal  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice are  at  Inadequate  levels  at  the  present 
time  to  furnish  sufficient  technical  assistance 
to  our  districts:  and 

Whereas  the  State,  districts  and  farmer 
contributions  to  the  program  are  presently 
at  high  levels;  and 

Whereas  the  Budget  Bureau  now  proposes 
a  cutback  of  $20  million  In  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  budget  request,  which  If 
adopted  will  further  slow  down  the  planning 
and  application  of  needed  conservation 
practices;   and 

Whereas  the  Budget  Bureau  proposes  to 
replace  the  $20  million  through  the  use  of  a 
revolving  fund  by  which  soil  conservation 
districts  and  farmers  and  ranchers  would 
make  $20  million  of  payments  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  technical  assistance; 
and 

Whereas  a  survey  of  the  70  North  Dakota 
soil  conservation  districts  indicates  neither 
the  district  nor  their  cooperators  can  afford 
to  supply  the  technical  assistance  costs  un- 
der such  a  proposal:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  by  the  North  Dakota  Association 
of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, on  behalf  of  our  70  districts,  240 
soil  conservation  district  supervisors  and  the 
36.000  farmer-rancher  cooperators,  at  a  board 
of  directors  meeting  in  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
March  2,  1965,  That  we  oppose  both  the  pro- 
posed cut  in  appropriations  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  revolving  fund 
principle;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  North  Dakota  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  kill  the 
revolving  fund  and  fully  support  the  budget 
request  of  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts  made  at 
their  1965  annual  meeting  held  In  Portland, 
Oreg.,  February  7-11,  1965;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
directed  to  the  North  Dakota  congressional 
delegation,  the  Governor  of  North  Dakota, 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations. 

Resolution  bt  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
North  Dakota  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  Regarding  Cut  in  ACP 
Appropriations 

Whereas  the  Budget  Bureau  Is  proposing 
a  cut  of  $100  million  in  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program;  and 

Whereas  all  citizens  of  the  Nation  benefit 
from  the  farmers  and  ranchers  protection 
and  development  of  our  national  agricultur- 
al resources  including  the  conservation  of  soil 
and  water;  and 

Whereas  North  Dakota  economy  Is  primar- 
ily from  agriculture  and  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing the  needed  conservation  practices  will 
fall  on  the  small  family  farm  and  they  can- 
not finance  all  the  costs  of  such  work; 


Therefore,  the  North  Dakota  Association  of 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  believe  the  agrl- 
cultural  conservation  program  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  encourages,  as- 
sists, and  gives  Individual  fixrmers  an  Incen- 
tive, through  sharing  the  cost  of  applying 
these  needed  conservation  measures,  to  pro- 
ceed In  the  work  of  conserving  of  natural 
resources  which  are  of  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  public  In  our  State,  but  to  the  Nation 
.IS  a  whole:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  North  Dakota  Association 
of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  board  of  di. 
rectors  at  their  meeting  in  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
March  2,  1965.  That  we  oppose  the  proposed 
$100  million  budget  reduction  in  the  ad- 
vance authorization  for  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  In  1966  and  we  further  ask 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain the  ACP  authorization  at  the  1965  level 
in  order  to  maintain,  rather  than  curtail, 
progress  In  conservation:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
directed  to  the  North  Dakota  congressional 
delegation,  the  Governor  of  North  Dakota, 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Di- 
rector  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  and  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Agrlcultviral  Appropriations. 


REVISION  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
unemployment  Insurance  system  badly 
needs  revision  and  improvement;  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  in  this  Congress  we 
shall  take  action  to  extend  the  coverage, 
improve  the  standards  regarding  the  du- 
ration and  amount  of  benefits,  update 
the  methods  of  financing  the  program, 
and  provide  extended  benefits  for  the 
long-term  unemployed. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  APL-CIO 
recently  issued  a  statement  regarding 
the  need  to  meet  this  problem,  and  made 
recommendations  for  changes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  By  the  AFL-CIO  Executivi: 
Council  On  Unemployment  Insurance, 
Bal  Harbour.  Fla.,  February  23.  1965 

The  AFL-CIO  welcomes  the  expressed  con- 
cern of  the  President  over  the  condition  of 
the  unemployment  Insurance  system.  We 
look  forward  to  his  more  extended  message 
on  this  subject,  and  we  urge  early  action  by 
the  Congress. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  Jobless  pay  pro- 
gram have  distressed  imemployed  workers 
for  many  years.  Right  now  with  4.8  million 
unemployed,  only  2  million  of  these — con- 
siderably less  than  half — are  drawing 
benefits. 

We  have  shown  again  and  again  the  de- 
ficiencies In  coverage,  in  eligibility  require- 
ments. In  the  amounts  and  duration  of 
benefits.  These  limitations  add  up  to  a  most 
serious  indictment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Of  every  5  wage  or  salary  dol- 
lars lost  as  a  result  of  unemployment,  only 
1  is  recovered  by  the  Jobless  benefits  system 

The  following  changes  are  necessary  to 
modernize  the  program.  They  can  be  put 
into  effect  without  changing  the  basic  Fed- 
eral-State structure  of  our  system: 

First,  coverage  should  be  extended  to  In- 
clude all  establishments  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  employees,  employees  In  non- 
profit Institutions,  farmworkers,  and  all  oth- 
ers who  can  be  given  protection  consistent 
with  good  administration.  Workers  who  are 
employed  for  short  successive  periods  In  dif- 
ferent States  should  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
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late  their  work  experience  both  for  deter- 
mining their  eligibility  as  well  as  for  cal- 
culating their  benefit  amount.  Great  Lakes 
seamen  should  receive  equal  treatment  with 
other  covered  workers. 

Second,  States  should  be  required  to  pro- 
vide Jobless  workers  with  weekly  benefits  of 
at  lea.st  half  their  weekly  wage  loss,  and  for 
at  least  26  weeks  If  they  cannot  find  employ- 
ment in  that  time.  The  maximum  weekl^ 
amount  should  be  approprliately  adjusted  to 
the  economy  of  each  State  by  setting  the 
benefit  celling  at  no  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  average  wage  level  within  Its  own  borders. 
Ko  State  should  be  permitted  to  establish 
unreasonable  definitions  of  who  Is  entitled  to 
benefits.  Reducing  out-of-Stat«  benefits 
should  be  prohibited,  and  Individuals  who 
are  taking  approved  training  should  not  be 
disqualified.  All  of  these  changes  can  be 
accomplished  most  easily  within  the  present 
Federal-State  structure  by  withholding  the 
State  offset  (or  reduction)  In  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  tax  where  these  minimum 
requirements  are  not  met. 

Third,  there  should  be  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  for  the  long-term  unemployed 
whose  Jobs  have  disappeared  because  of  auto- 
mation or  other  changes  In  employment  pat- 
terns or  who  are  caught  In  a  recession  Job 
shortage  and  have  used  up  all  their  benefit 
rights  under  the  State  programs.  They 
should  then  be  entitled  to  Federal  extended 
benefits  for  up  to  6  months  more  If  they 
need  that  much  time  to  complete  their  ad- 
justment and  obtain  employment. 

Lastly,  the  financing  of  the  system  should 
be  strengthened  by  substantially  Increasing 
the  taxable  wage  base,  by  providing  equali- 
zation grants  to  States  with  abnormally  high 
benefit  costs,  by  requiring  solvency  standards 
for  reserve  funds,  and  by  allowing  States  to 
adjust  tax  rates  without  re$ort  to  experience 
rating. 

Action  Is  20  years  overdue.  During  all  the 
years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  as  we 
have  sought  to  make  the  necessary  basic  re- 
forms In  unemployment  compensation,  we 
have  been  told  In  recession  periods  that  it 
could  not  be  done  then  because  of  the  tax 
burden  that  would  fall  on  industry.  In  good 
times  we  were  told  It  was  not  necessary.  It 
has  been  the  old  story  of  repairing  the  leaky 
roof.  And  now,  as  the  clouds  of  unemploy- 
ment are  breaking  Just  a  little  we  hear  the 
familiar  voices  saying  there  Is  no  need  for 
action. 

The  time  to  make  changes  in  our  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system  is  now. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES ADOPTS  RESOLU- 
TION ON  FARM  INCOME 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
house  of  representatives  in  North  Dakota 
recently  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Congress  and  National 
administration  to  "adopt  a  system  of 
price  supports  and  production  controls 
for  agricultural  commodities  now  cov- 
ered by  price  supports  that  will  assure 
adequate  income  for  fanners  and  assure 
solvency  for  all  of  i-ural  America." 

This  resolution  was  passed  as  the  re- 
sult of  one  primary  recognition,  Mr. 
President,  and  that  is  that  North  Dakota 
and  indeed  the  entire  land  area  and 
economy  of  rural  America  is  in  trouble. 
The  resolution  hopes  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  fact  that  since  World  War 
n — a  time  when  our  economy  has  been 
expanding  and  our  standards  of  living 
rising — a  part  of  America — rural  Amer- 
ica— has  not  been  sharing  in  the  trend. 
According  to  one  study  I  have  recently 
read,  personal  farm  income  has  declined 


36.3  percent  since  1947.  In  the  same 
period  total  nonfarm  personal  income 
rose  97  percent.  The  situation  has  de- 
teriorated so  badly  that  today  more  than 
40  percent  of  all  farm  families  live  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level  of  income  set  at 
$3,000  in  this  country. 

In  North  Dakota  last  year  our  farmers 
raised  the  third  largest  wheat  crop  on 
record  yet  personal  income  in  the  State 
dropped. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  this  problem  any  longer.  A 
farm  program  is  needed  that  will  raise 
personal  farm  income  to  a  level  equita- 
ble with  that  of  other  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  D, 
passed  by  the  North  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives,  calls  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  such  a  program  and  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  other  read- 
ers, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  D 
Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress and  the  national  administration  of 
the  United  States  to  take  all  possible  steps 
to  Improve  the  economic  position  of  the 
agricultural  producer 

Whereas  35  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation resides  in  community  trade  centers  of 
5.000,  or  on  farms  surrounding  such  trade 
centers,  and  the  stability  and  solvency  of 
this  vast  segment  of  our  population  is  con- 
tingent on  a  healthy  agricultural  economy; 
and 

Whereas  agricultural  prosperity  depends 
not  only  on  efficient  production  but  also  on 
adequate  markets  and  a  proper  balance  of 
supply  and  demand;  and 

Whereas  the  farm  sector  of  the  economy 
Is  the  only  sector  that  has  suffered  a  decline 
In  net  Income  measured  against  the  base 
period  of  1947-49,  primarily  due  to  Increased 
production  costs  and  declining  farm  prices; 
and 

Whereas  while  only  18  percent  of  the  aver- 
age American  family  budget  is  required  for 
food,  the  lowest  of  any  nation  on  earth,  the 
farmer  receives  only  one-third  of  this  after 
processing  and  distribution  costs  are  con- 
sidered; and 

Whereas  this  adverse  economic  situation 
Is  creating  a  migration  from  rural  commu- 
nities to  urban  centers  where  unemploy- 
ment, welfare,  and  other  problems  are  al- 
ready rampant;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  creditable  objective  of 
the  national  administration  to  assure  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  everyone.  Increase 
employment,  and  maintain  a  vigorous  econ- 
omy through  courageous  action  on  numerous 
economic  fronts,  and  to  use  every  weapon 
available  to  Increase  security  and  promote 
peace:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the. House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein,  That  the  Congress  and  the 
national  administration  adopt  a  system  of 
price  supports  and  production  controls  for 
agricultural  commodities  now  covered  by 
price  supports  that  will  assure  adequate  in- 
come for  farmers  and  assure  solvency  for  all 
of  rural  America;  and  by  so  doing,  avoid  the 
necessity  in  the  futxire  for  solving  new  social 
and  economic  problems  related  to  highly  con- 
gested urban  areas;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  and  the  na- 
tional administration  develop  bold,  imagina- 
tive plans  to  utilize  the  productive  capacity 
of  rural  America  more  effectively  In  com- 
batting   communism,    hunger,   and   disease 


around  the  world,  and  continue  to  seek  new 
markets  for  agricultural  products  now  in 
surplus;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Public  Law  480  be  admin- 
istered and  developed  to  Its  maximum  effec- 
tiveness; be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  House 
and  Senate  Agricultural  Commission,  and 
each  Member  of  the  North  Dakota  congres- 
slonal  delegation. 

Arthur   a.  Link, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

DONNELL  HaUCEN, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Charles  Tiche, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Gerald  F.  Stair, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


LESSON  IN  MANNERS 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  or  so  it  seems  that  we  pick  up  the 
newspapers  and  read  about  demonstra- 
tions against  American  property  in  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  While  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  indicated  with 
their  words  that  Uncle  Sam  will  not  long 
tolerate  these  attacks  on  our  property 
and  the  lives  of  American  overseas,  there 
has  been  no  clear  indication  of  a  change 
in  our  policy  which  would  deter  these  ag- 
gressions. 

Recently,  there  appeared  in  the  Aber- 
deen American  News,  of  Aberdeen,  S. 
Dak.,  an  editorial  devoted  to  these  agres- 
sions and  our  lack  of  action  to  deter 
further  incidents.  It  is  an  excellent 
editorial.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record; 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  reading  of  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lesson  in  Manners  Long  Overdue 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  have  both  said  the  United  States  will 
not  long  tolerate  wholesale  attacks  on 
American  property  and  lives  overseas  with- 
out some  form  of  reprisal.  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  the  President  said: 

"We  are  prepared  to  live  as  good  neighbors 
with  all,  but  we  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  acts 
designed  to  Injure  our  Interests,  or  our  citi- 
zens, or  our  establishments  abroad."  Secre- 
tary Rusk  has  publicly  expressed  concern 
about  the  "violent  acts  which  appeared  to 
be  connived  at  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  host  state,  or  In  which  the 
authorities  are  slow  In  taking  action  to  con- 
trol mobs  of  rioters."  As  a  warning,  he 
added,  "these  violent  actions  cannot  but 
affect  relationship  between  nations." 

The  attacks  on  U.S.  property.  Including 
embassies  and  U.S.  Information  Service  li- 
braries, have  not  only  continued  but  have 
increased  In  tempo  and  destructlveness. 
Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  more  seriotis 
Incidents,  all  of  which  occurred  after  the 
warning  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary: 

January  22,  Buddhists  attacked  a  USIS 
library  in  Saigon. 

January  23,  antigovemment  demonstrators 
attacked  another  USIS  library  in  South 
Vietnam. 

February  9,  a  mob  of  more  than  1,000 
attacked  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow,  while 
police  stood  by. 

February  10,  the  Embassy  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  was  attacked  with  tar. 

February  13,  students  attacked  a  USIS  li- 
brary In  Malaysia  in  a  4-hour  demonstra- 
tion. 
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February  15,  windows  were  smeished  in  the 
U.S.  legation  building  in  Sofia.  Bulgaria. 

February  16.  the  American  flag  was  torn 
off  the  Embassy  in  Uganda,  ink  was  hurled 
at  the  Embassy  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and 
Indonesia  seized  the  USIS  library  at  Ja- 
karta— all  in  one  day. 

February  17,  a  mob  of  Indonesian  youths 
stormed  both  the  USIS  library  and  the  con- 
sulate at  Medan. 

February  27.  Indonesia's  Foreign  Minister 
ordered  the  shutdown  of  the  USIS  through- 
out the  country. 

Until  now,  the  reprisals  promised  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  have  consisted 
of  nothing  more  than  curtailing  new  requests 
for  aid.  Such  actions  of  course  do  not  con- 
stitute reprisals.  Nor  will  they  deter  further 
aggressions  against  Americans  or  American 
property  overseas. 

Uncle  Sam  has  turned  the  other  cheek 
so  often  to  vandals,  rioters,  and  government- 
inspired  attacks  on  anything  American,  he 
has  become  a  target  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 

What  would  be  wrong  with.  Just  once,  pick- 
ing up  a  little  bad  boy  like  Sukarno  by  the 
seat  of  his  pants  and  teaching  him,  and  the 
world,  the  rudiments  of  good  manners? 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
morning  hour  is  concluded,  and  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  2. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  2)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 2  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Reorganization  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  »all 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
may  proceed  out  of  order  on  an  unrelated 
subject  for  a  brief  period  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 


ADEQUACY  OF  MILITARY  EQUIP- 
MENT IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  two 
articles  wh'ch  have  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  newspapers  within 
the  past  2  days  greatly  disturb  me. 

If  these  stories  are  accurate — and  on 
the  basis  of  responses  from  the  Admin- 
istration, I  can  only  conclude  they  are — 
then  I  believe  a  congressional  inquiry  Is 
in  order. 

One,  by  Peter  Arnett.  of  the  Associated 
Press,    emphasizes   growing   complaints 


from  U.S.  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam 
of  being  forced  to  fight  with  shoddy 
weapons,  shortages  of  ammunition,  and  a 
lack  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Arnett  quotes  one  U.S.  Army  en- 
gineer as  asserting,  "I  was  better 
equipped  in  World  War  U."  At  the  same 
time,  the  engineer  held  up  a  World  War 
I  pistol  belt  and  some  rusty  cartridge 
magazines. 

Another  told  Mi".  Arnett  that  ammu- 
nition issued  for  personal  weapons  is 
often  rusty. 

It  was  packed  as  far  back  as  1952  for 
Korea — 


The  soldier  said. 

When  we  complain  about  it  we  are  told: 
"Clean  it." 

One  Army  ofiBcer  said  many  items  in 
short  supply  can  be  found  on  the  Saigon 
black  market.  He  declared  that  he  knew 
he  could,  by  making  a  scene,  obtain  them 
from  U.S.  military  headquarters  in  Sai- 
gon but  that  if  he  did — and  again  I 
quote: 

But  then  I  would  remain  a  first  lieutenant 
all  my  life. 

This  article,  appearing  in  the  Sunday 
Star  of  March  7.  is  a  deplorable  com- 
mentary on  the  logistics  support  of  our 
military  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  second  article  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  8,  under  the  byline 
of  Theodore  Shabad. 

I  would  like  to  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  that  article,  which  carries  a  Moscow- 
dateline: 

Vletcong  infiltrators  were  said  today  to  be 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  being  trained 
by  American  instructors  in  the  use  of  mod- 
ern arms  and  military  equipment. 

This  infiltration,  reported  to  have  been 
going  on  since  late  1961,  would  enable  the 
guerrillas  to  Incorporate  Into  their  arsenal 
any  U.S.  weapons  that  are  captured. 

I  would  like  to  footnote  those  two  para- 
graphs with  a  companion  story  that  ap- 
peared in  the  same  newspaper,  with  a 
Washington  dateline: 

There  was  no  comment  by  the  Pentagon 
today  on  the  report  that  Vletcong  infiltra- 
tors were  concealed  among  the  troops  being 
trained  in  South  Vietnam  by  American  In- 
structors. 

However,  a  report  by  Edgar  Snow,  in  the 
February  27  issue  of  The  New  Republic  on  an 
interview  with  the  Chinese  Communist  leader 
Mao  Tse-tung  made  a  similar  assertion. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  the  least.  I  am 
shocked  by  these  articles.  I  believe  the 
American  people  should  and  must  have 
an  accounting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles, "Weapons  in  Vietnam  Shoddy, 
Soldiers  Say,"  from  the  Sunday  Star  of 
March  7,  and  "Units  Trained  by  the 
United  States  Said  to  Include  Vietcong," 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  8, 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Mar.  7, 

1965] 
Weapons  in  Vietnam  Shoddy,  Soldiers  Say — 
New  American  Complaints  Also  Include 
Shortage  of  Ammunition 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam. — A  flurry  of  new 
complaints  came  yesterday  from  U.S.  service- 


men In  South  Vietnam  that  they  are  flghtlnj 
with  shoddy  weapons,  shortages  of  ammun^ 
tlon.  and  a  lack  of  equipment — although 
they  said,  some  items  are  for  sale  on  Saigon'g 
black  market. 

One  U.S.  Army  adviser  said  Soviet-made 
ammunition  clips  taken  from  the  Vletcong 
are  better  quality  than  those  sent  from  the 
United  States.  The  American  ones  Jam  the 
U.S. -made  weapons,  he  said. 

NEW  coup  rumored 

In  the  field,  fighting  continued  around  the 
Joint  United  States-Vietnamese  air  base  at 
Da  Nang.  The  field  there  Is  the  jumplng-ofl 
point  for  air  strikes  against  Communist 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Here  In  Saigon  rumors  of  a  new  coup  were 
afloat  and  there  was  a  possibility  of  antl- 
American  demonstrations. 

Coup  talk  got  started  after  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  planes  flew  a  mock  bombing  raid  on 
the  city.  Their  flights  apparently  were 
touched  off  by  the  presence  of  troop  rein- 
forcements In  the  city  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible antl-U.S.  demonstrations. 

Complaints  from  U.S.  servicemen  about 
their  weapons  and  equipment  are  nothing 
new  In  this  war  but  the  latest  batch  comes 
at  a  time  when  U.S.  Involvement  here  has 
been  deepened. 

UNITED  STATES  TO  INVESTIGATE 

In  Washington,  the  Defense  Department 
said  the  new  complaints  would  be  looked 
Into. 

"It  Is  and  has  been  the  policy  of  the  U  S 
government  to  give  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  a  blank  check  for  obtaining  any 
and  all  material  and  logistical  support 
needed  in  connection  with  their  activities 
Equipping  our  forces  In  South  Vietnam  haa 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  the  highest 
priority,"  a  spokesman  said. 

One  U.S.  Army  adviser  .stationed  in  central 
Vietnam  claimed  that  although  the  war  was 
getting  more  serious,  the  most  up-to-date 
weapons  have  not  come  to  all  units. 

"The  armalite  automatic  rifle  would  fill 
the  bill  nicely  with  Its  proven  effectiveness," 
he  said. 

"But  only  the  Special  Forces  and  some 
privileged  units  get  these.  The  best  we  get 
is  the  automatic  carbine.  As  things  get 
worse  here,  we  need  the  best  weapon  for 
personal  protection." 

EQUIPMENT   CRITICIZED 

Another  adviser  said  the  ammunition  clips 
for  the  carbines  are  too  lightly  constructed 
and  Jam  easily  under  the  hard  usage. 

"The  clips  for  the  Russian  weapons  we 
pick  up  from  the  Vietcong  are  much  strong- 
er and  more  heavily  constructed,"  he  said. 

"I  was  better  equipped  in  World  War  II." 
said  a  U.S.  Army  engineer,  holding  up  a 
World  War  I  pistol  belt  and  some  rusty  car- 
tridge magazines. 

"I  read  somewhere  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment says  the  Americans  in  Vietnam 
are  the  best  equipped  fighting  men  ever  to 
go  overseas,"  he  added.  "They  still  have  to 
show  that." 

The  most  recent  complaint  to  come  to 
light  before  this  was  that  of  U.S.  Army  Capt. 
John  King  of  Sebrlng,  Fla.  In  November  he 
wrote  his  family  that  U.S.  rifles,  carbines  and 
machineguns  had  not  been  properly  -nain- 
talned  by  the  Vietnamese.  A  month  later 
King  was  killed  in  action. 

SENATE  HEARING  HELD 

A  secret  Senate  hearing  in  Washington  4 
weeks  ago  upheld  King's  critical  report. 
Previous  to  that  there  have  been  complaints 
from  U.S.  airmen  who  said  World  War  II- 
type  B-26  bombers  fell  apart  In  the  air.  The 
old  B-26'8  have  been  phased  out. 

Last  November  the  Defense  Department 
acknowledged  that  first-aid  kits  issued  to 
American  troops  In  the  Mekong  River  delta 
area  were  unserviceable  and  had  been  re- 
placed. 
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The  new  round  of  complaints  came  from 
Army,  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Force  advisers. 
They  were  interviewed  separately.  They  all 
asked  not  to  be  quoted  by  name  lest  they 
get  Into  trouble. 

One  Item  in  .short  supply  is  camouflaged 
nylon  poncho  liners  used  as  lightweight 
blankets. 

AVAILABLE  ON  BLACK  MARKET 

"Saigon  says  they  don't  have  any  left,  but 
I  know  they  are  available  an  the  black  mar- 
ket In  Saigon."  one  lieutenant  said.  "I  know 
that  if  I  went  to  U.S.  military  headquarters 
In  Saigon  and  made  a  scene  I  would  be  is- 
sued a  poncho  liner  and  taie  other  items  I 
am  lacking.  But  then  I  would  remain  a  first 
lieutenant  all  my  life." 

An  American  pilot  said  he  has  not  been  Is- 
sued a  flying  Jacket. 

"Supply  says  it  hasn't  got  any,  but  there 
are  hundreds  being  sold  on  the  streets  in 
Saigon,"  he  said.  "I  won't  buy  one  there 
on  principle." 

The  pilot  of  an  Army  spotter  plane 
claimed : 

"We  can't  get  chamois  leather  to  strain 
gasoline  at  the  tiny  airstrips  we  refuel  from. 
But  this  chamois  can  be  bought  on  the  Sai- 
gon black  market  without  any  trouble." 

BAD    AMMUNITION    CHARGED 

From  U.S.  Navy  advisers  came  these  com- 
plaints: 

"Some  of  the  ammunition  for  our  cannons 
is  In  pretty  bad  shape  when  It  gets  here. 
The  guns  on  one  ship  Jammed  every  20  or  30 
rounds." 

"The  skin  hull  of  one  of  the  Navy  ships 
sent  over  here  from  the  States  was  so  rusted 
you  could  punch  a  hole  through  its  armor 
with  a  pencil." 

Men  In  the  central  highlands  claim  that 
the  ammunition  supply  there  is  low.  Oth- 
ers reported  shortages  of  artillery  shells. 

One  Army  man  said  ammunition  issued 
for  personnel  weapons  is  often  rusted. 

"It  was  packed  as  far  back  as  1952  for  Ko- 
rea," he  said.  "When  we  cpmplaln  about  it 
we  are  told:  'Clean 


len  we  cpmr 


[Prom  the  New  York  Timee,  March  8,  1965] 
Units  Trained  by  United  States  Said  To 
Include  Vietcong — Pro-Communist  Jotrs- 
NALiST  Reports  Red  Infiutration — AaiLiTY 
To  Utilize  Captured  Armb  Is  Called  the 
Goal 

(By  Theodore  Shabad) 

Moscow,  March  7. — ^VleCoong  infiltrators 
were  said  today  to  be  among  the  South  Viet- 
namese being  trained  by  ^Snerican  instruc- 
tors in  the  use  of  modern  arms  and  military 
equipment. 

This  inflltratlon,  reported  to  have  been 
going  on  since  late  1961,  would  enable  the 
guerrillas  to  Incorporate  ioto  their  arsenal 
any  United  States  weapons  that  are  captured. 

The  infiltration  programs  was  described 
by  Wilfred  Burchett,  a  Communist-oriented 
Australian  Journalist  who  lives  in  Moscow. 
A  free-lance  writer,  he  returned  recently 
from  several  months  in  Vletcong-controlled 
territory. 

Writing  in  Pravda,  the  Communist  party 
newspaper,  Mr.  Burchett  said  the  arms  booty 
had  given  the  Vletcong  forces  fire  superiority 
over  the  Government  force3  at  the  company 
level — about  100  men.  The  strengths  were 
said  to  be  equal  at  the  battalion  level — 450 
to  700  men. 

Only  Government  forces  of  regiment 
strength — 900  to  1,100  men — are  "clearly 
superior"  to  the  comparable  Vietcong  units, 
Mr.  Burchett  wrote. 

He  said  this  superiority  hinged  on  the 
availability  of  tanks,  heavy  artillery  and 
aerial  support. 

A  Vletcong  unit  commatider  was  quoted 
by  Mr.  Burchett  as  having  said: 

"During  the  war  against  the  French  colo- 
nizers, we  usually  attacked  only  If  we  had 


overwhelming  numerical  superiority.  We 
did  not  have  enough  firearms  and  military 
equipment.  Now  we  have  arms  and  equip- 
ment plus  fighting  spirit  that  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  enemy's." 

Mr.  Burchett  said  desertions  from  the 
Government  side,  which  he  put  at  80,000  last 
year,  could  no  longer  be  offset  by  new  enlist- 
ments. He  quoted  Vietcong  military  leaders 
as  having  said  that  Saigon's  units  were  on 
the  average  a  third  below  strength  and  that 
some  had  only  half  of  their  normal  comple- 
ments. 

Since  much  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
countryside  is  cohtrolled  by  rebels,  Mr. 
Burchett  said,  the  Government  forces  are 
having  trouble  finding  recruits.  Even  when 
Government  forces  raid  Vietcong  territory 
for  manpower,  he  wrote,  they  find  the  young 
men  have  already  Joined  the  rebels  or  are 
hiding  in  the  woods  or  in  tunnels. 

In  another  article,  in  the  newspaper  Llt- 
eraturnaya  Gazeta,  Mr.  Burchett  said  re- 
cruits were  being  "seized  in  front  of  Saigon 
movie  theaters  and  sent  to  training  camps 
without  being  given  a  chance  to  say  goodby 
to  their  families." 

"These  youngsters  desert  at  the  first  op- 
portunity," Mr.  Burchett  wrote.  "I  saw 
dozens  of  them,  not  yet  20  years  old,  who 
even  if  they  were  not  drawn  to  the  (Vlet- 
cong) side  by  patriotism,  at  least  preferred 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  winner." 

Mr.  Burchett  said  the  Vietcong  controlled 
the  key  highways  out  of  Saigon  at  points 
15  to  20  miles  out  of  town.  According  to 
his  account,  the  Vietcong  forces  allow  ci- 
vilian buses  to  approach  the  road  barricades. 
The  passengers  are  required  to  walk  a  few 
miles  to  the  next  roadblock,  where  they 
can  again  board  buses. 


Pentagon  Makes  No  Reply 
Washington,  March  7. — There  was  no  com- 
ment by  the  Pentagon  today  on  the  report 
that  Vietcong  infiltrators  were  concealed 
among  the  troops  being  trained  in  South 
Vietnam  by   American   instructors. 

However,  a  report  by  Edgar  Snow  in  the 
February  27  issue  of  the  New  Republic  on 
an  interview  with  the  Chinese  Communist 
leader  Mao  Tse-tung  made  a  similar  asser- 
tion. 

Chairman  Mao,  Mr.  Snow  said,  told  him 
that  the  Vietcong  rank  and  file  and  oflttcers 
were  being  armed  and  educated  with  the 
help  of  the  "American  intervention." 


MERGER  OF  THE  RESERVES  WITH 
THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Sunday,  March  7,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  there  is  a  splendid  analysis  by 
Howard  Margohs,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  on  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Re- 
serves with  the  National  Guard.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  is  the  fact  that,  when  all 
the  arguments  are  boiled  down,  the  ac- 
tual savings  that  would  result  from  such 
a  merger  would  come  to  approximately 
$1  million  a  year.  The  author  indicates 
that  the  arguments  for  or  against  the 
savings  of  that  amount  are  not  very  im- 
pressive. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reserves  Plan  Is  Blend  of  Politics, 
Economy 

(By  Howard  Margolis) 
The  McNamara  reorganization  of  the  Army 
Reserves  that  is  now  being  critically  exam- 
ined by  Senator  John  Stennis'  Senate  Pre- 
paredness  Committee   provides   a   nice   ex- 


ample both  of  the  Defense  Secretary's  cost 
effectiveness  methods  and  of  the  politics  of 
defense. 

What  has  happened  is  that  Robert  S. 
McNamara  has  taken  three  related  moves 
and  wrapped  them  into  a  single  p.ickage. 
McNamara  is:  (1)  Beefing  up  the  combat 
readiness  of  the  Reserves;  (2)  cutting  out 
many  military  ineffective  elements  of  the 
Reserves,  which  produces  the  savings  of  $150 
million  a  year  he  has  talked  about;  and  (3) 
merging  the  two  components  of  the  Reserves 
into  one. 

The  Secretary  has  an  excellent  case  for  the 
first  two  moves  and  a  pretty  good  one  for  the 
third.  But  they  are  all  quite  distinct,  and 
the  principal  reason  for  tying  them  into  one 
package,  it  seems  clear,  is  political  conven- 
ience. V 

The  most  important  thing  McNamara  is 
proposing  is  to  provide  plenty  of  manpower 
and  full  sets  of  equipment  for  the  six  Re- 
serve divisions  and  the  dozens  of  associated 
units  that  are  the  heart  of  the  Reserve. 
These  units,  thus,  will  be  ready  for  combat 
within  90  days  of  the  day  they  are  called. 

Doing  this  is  not  at  all  chesip,  which  is 
why  it  has  never  been  tried  before. 

What  makes  it  expensive  is  that  almost 
the  full  equipment  of  these  units  has  to  be 
acquired  before  mobilization  Is  ordered.  The 
new  budget  includes  almost  $1  billion  to 
equip  these  Reserve  units. 

Hence  step  1  of  McNamara's  pro|)06al:  De- 
cide how  large  a  Reserve  force  the  United 
States  needs,  and  then  spend  what  needs  to 
be  spent  to  make  sure  that  these  Reserves 
are  real  backup  strength  for  the  regulars,  not 
Just  paper  backup  strength.  This  Is  the 
part  of  his  package  that  Justifies  McNamara's 
assertion  that  the  reorganization  strength- 
ens the  military  capabilities  of  the  Reserves. 

Step  2  is  another  consequence  of  the  same 
sort  of  analysis.  It  is  to  get  rid  of  Reserve 
vmits  for  which  there  is  no  requirement  and 
for  which  equipment  does  not  exist. 

McNamara  argues  that  to  make  these  units 
(which  include,  on  paper,  an  impressive  21 
divisions)  military  meaningful  would  cost 
billions— ^10  billion  to  equip  them  com- 
pletely. And  this,  McNamara's  argues,  can- 
not be  Justified  by  any  foreseeable  need  for 
them  in  the  Army's  contingency  war  plans. 

Hence  McNamara  proposes  to  disband 
these  units.  This  will  cut  the  size  of  the  Re- 
serves by  about  150,000  men.  And  It  is  this 
cut  that  provides  the  $150  million  a  year 
saving. 

Cutting  out  Reserve  units  that  do  not 
really  contribute  to  national  security  does 
not  depend  logically  on  simultaneously  beef- 
ing up  the  balance  of  the  Reserves.  But  In 
political  terms  it  Is  obviously  helpful  to  be 
able  to  propose  these  cuts  as  part  of  a  plan 
whose  overall  effect  is  to  strengthen  the 
Reserves. 

Political  factors  become  even  more  impor- 
tant in  the  final  element  of  McNamara's 
plan.  The  Army  Reserve  has  had  two  sepa- 
rate structures.  One  is  the  National 
Guard — the  constitutionally  sanctioned  de- 
scendants of  the  State  militia,  dating  from 
the  18th  century.  The  other  is  the  formal 
Army  Reserve,  dating  from  post-World  War 
I  days.  Merging  them  would  save  a  modest 
(by  Defense  Department  standards)  amount 
of  money  a  year:  perhaps  $1  million  a  year 
or  more.  The  saving  would  come  from  not 
having  to  maintain  two  partly  overlapping 
supervisory  organizations. 

Outside  of  the  savings,  there  are  some  ar- 
guments for  the  merger,  some  against,  with 
none  of  them  terribly  Impressive.  On  bal- 
ance, there  seems  to  be  a  passable,  but  not 
overwhelming  case  for  merging  the  two  and 
saving  some  money. 

What  must  have  made  the  Reserve  merger 
really  appealing  to  McNamara — although  he 
nowhere  admits  it  in  his  testimony — is  the 
plain  political  fact  of  life  that  the  National 
Guard  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
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lobbies  in  Washington.  This  Is  mainly  be- 
cause the  Guard — being  descended  from  the 
State  militias — is  nominally  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  State  Governors  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  need  It. 

G.AIN    FOR    GUARD 

To  put  through  McNamara's  plan  without 
merging  the  Reserve  into  the  Guard  would 
mean  cutting  eoch  by  more  than  100.000 
men.  And  cutting  the  Guard  by  100,000  men 
would  bring  every  Governor  in  the  country 
to  Washington  protesting  loudly. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  merger  t^ikes  place 
as  part  of  the  package  the  Guard  is  not  cut. 
Indeed,  it  gets  bigger.  For  the  Guard,  on 
net,  gains  150.000  more  men  by  absorbing 
the  high-priority  units  of  the  formal  Reserve 
than  it  loses  by  having  its  own  low-priority 
units  disbanded. 

And  so.  by  one  of  those  fortunate  coinci- 
dences.  McNamara  seems  to  have  such  skill 
in  finding,  a  minor  reform — defensible  in  Its 
own  right,  if  not  terribly  urgent— happens 
to  show  up  as  part  of  a  package  for  which 
there  is  an  excellent  case  both  in  terms  of 
national  security  and  of  economy  but  which 
ordinarily  would  run  Into  the  stiffest  kind 
of  political  resistance. 
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THE  VILLAIN  OF  THE  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
March  1,  1965,  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine is  the  usual  perceptive  analysis  by 
Henry  Hazlitt  of  one  of  our  greater 
economic  problems,  namely,  balance  of 
payments,  in  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  set 
forth  some  pointed  recommendations 
which  I  believe  merit  the  attention  of  all 
readers  of  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Surprising  Scapegoat 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
The  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  our  continued  loss  of  gold,  are  the  direct 
result  of  our  Government's  own  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  and  of  nothing  else.  As 
long  as  the  Federal  Government  continues 
these  inflatU-nary  policies,  the  dollar  crisis 
will  continue.  But  if  the  Government  re- 
turns to  monetary  discipline,  and  stops  try- 
ing to  push  down  interest  rates  or  to  "pump 
more  purchasing  power  into  the  economy." 
none  of  the  tax  penalties,  quotas,  and  con- 
trols that  the  President  proposed  in  his 
balance-of-payments  message  of  February  10 
will  be  needed. 

Let  us  recall  some  of  the  policies  that  have 
led  to  the  present  dollar  crisis.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  been  Inflating  the  money  supply 
for  30  years.  Since  the  end  of  1939  the  sup- 
ply of  money  has  been  more  than  quad- 
rupled. For  1966  the  President  is  deliberately 
planning  to  run  the  30th  deficit  in  36  years. 

Since  the  end  of  1957  the  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  has  reached  a  total  of 
$25  billion,  an  annual  rate  of  $3.5  billion  a 
year.  During  this  period  the  Government 
authorities  have  professed  to  be  greatly  con- 
cerned about  that  deficit.  Yet  during  these 
same  7  years  they  have  increased  the  active 
money  supply  (demand  deposits  plus  cur- 
rency outside  banks)  by  17  percent,  and  the 
total  money  supply  (including  time  deposits) 
by  48  percent. 

During  this  period,  also,  the  Goverrmient 
has  handed  out  some  $28  bUlion,  or  $4  bil- 
Uon  a  year,  in  foreign  aid.  It  is  Instructive 
to  notice  that  this  aid  alone  exceeds  the 
cumulative  balance-of-payments  deficit  of 
$25  billion  and  its  annual  average  of  $3  5 
biUion  In  the  same  period. 


INVESTMENT  VILLAIN 

But  the  Government  Ignores  all  this  and 
looks  outside  of  Itself  to  "the  private  sector" 
to  find  the  villain  that  Is  causing  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  And  the  scape- 
goat it  picks  is  private  foreign  Investment. 
This  Is  not  only  arbitrary  but  surprising, 
because  private  foreign  Investment  is  the  one 
outlay  of  money  that  is  made  with  the  very 
purpose  of  eventually  bringing  In  more 
money  than  is  laid  out. 

In  the  6  years  1958  to  1963,  for  example, 
the  aggregate  net  outflow  of  $20.9  billion  for 
new  foreign  investment  was  offset  by  $19.4 
billion  of  income  from  previous  investment. 
Even  Secretary  Dillon  has  conceded  that  "in 
the  long  run  the  outflow  of  American  capital 
to  foreign  countries  is  more  than  balanced 
by  the  inflow  of  income  earned  by  that  capi- 
tal." So  the  Government's  attempt  to  dis- 
courage America's  foreign  investment  Is  at 
best  shortsighted. 

END  CHEAP  MONEY 

Instead  of  trying  to  make  up  nearly  all  of 
our  $3  billion  deficit  by  penalizing  our  $6.5 
billion  investment  abroad,  why  didn't  the 
Government  pitch  on  some  other  major  Item 
In  the  total  of  nearly  $35  billion  that  we  an- 
nually spend  or  give  abroad?  Since  we  are 
abandoning  all  liberal  trade  principles  any- 
way, why  not  put  prohibitive  duties  on  lux- 
uries, on  perfimies.  and  liquor,  and  foreign 
sp>orts  cars,  and  crack  down  on  foreign  pleas- 
ure travel? 

Or  If  foreign  Investment  reallv  is  the  cul- 
prit, why  not  simply  let  Interest  rates  go  up 
here  to  levels  where  they  would  keep  invest- 
ment at  home  and  even  attract  foreign  in- 
vestment? The  cure  Is  not  more  Govern- 
ment Interference  with  markets,  but  less. 

Unless  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  curb  deficit  spending, 
slash  foreign  aid.  stop  pushing  down  Interest 
rates,  short  term  or  long  term,  and  stop 
printing  more  paper  money,  the  extended  tax 
and  other  penalty  measures  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  against  foreign  Invest- 
ment win  simply  be  futile.  In  the  long  run 
they  will  neither  halt  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  nor  stanch  the  outflow  of  gold. 
On  the  contrary,  the  misgivings  that  the 
stricter  controls  themselves  arouse  may  in- 
crease both. 

But  if  the  Government  authorities  adopt  a 
self-imposed  monetary  discipline,  if  they  stop 
the  deficits,  cut  the  foreign  giveaway,  stop 
flooding  the  market  with  more  paper  dollars, 
and  allow  Interest  rates  to  rise  to  free-mar- 
ket levels,  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  stop  overnight,  and  the  elaborate 
tax  penalties,  quotas,  surveillance,  and  "vol- 
untary" controls  of  foreign  investment  wlU 
be  entirely  unnecessary. 


PROFITS^  IN    POVERTY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Sunday,  March  7.  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  there  appears  an  article  en- 
titled "Big  Business  Sees  Profits  in  Pov- 
erty." by  Mr.  Laurence  Stem,  of  the 
Washington  Post  staff.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  very  timely  and 
somewhat  disillusioning  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Big  Business  Sees  Profits  in  Poverty — 
Corporations  Rush  To  Join  the  War  in 
"Cost-Plus"   Style 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 
In  a  Westinghouse  research  laboratory  at 
Pittsburgh  a  carefully  chosen  group  of  Con- 
gressmen was  Invited  recently  to  VIP  show- 
ings of  a  "computerized  classroom"  that  the 
company  wants  to  laxmch  Into  the  war  on 
poverty. 


And  at  an  unused  military  camp  in  New 
Jersey  a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.  has  opened  a  Job 
Corps  training  center  for  school  dropouts 
under  a  2-year,  $11.5  million  Federal  antl- 
poverty  contract. 

The  blue-chip  roster  of  companies  that 
have  found  sudden  allure  In  the  poverty 
market  is  nothing  less  than  a  "Who's  Who" 
of  the  Nation's  biggest  and  most  powerful 
corporations. 

TWICE    harvard's  COSTS 

General  Electric  has  gone  to  war  against 
poverty  as  a  subcontractor  in  the  operation 
of  a  Job  Corps  training  center  at  Camp 
Breckenridge,  Ky..  under  a  $10.7  million,  18- 
month  contract.  Litton  Industries,  one  of 
the  top  U.S.  aerospace  contractors,  is  run- 
ning a  Job  Corps  camp  near  Oakland,  Calif., 
under  a  $13.4  million  2-year  contract' 
Ford's  subsidiary.  Phllco.  Is  subcontracting 
with  the  University  of  Oregon  In  a  $8.1  mil- 
lion training  project  at  an  abandoned  naval 
station  in  Astoria,  Oreg.  The  annual  cost  of 
putting  a  trainee  through  a  year  of  Job 
Corps  programs  is  roughly  twice  the  expense 
of  sending  a  boy  to  Harvard. 

But  the  Job  Corps  is  only  one  of  the  nearly 
dozen  antipoverty  programs  that  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  hundreds  of  busi- 
nesses— big  and  little — seeking  to  establish  a 
beachhead  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

"This  Is  pretty  Ironical,"  commented  one 
Government  official  on  the  fringe  of  the 
antipoverty  campaign.  "We're  getting  a 
reversal  of  traditional  big  business  hostility 
to  welfare  programs.  They  see  economic  op- 
portunities here. 
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Pour  and  One-half  Million  Dollars 
Granted  in  Poverty  War 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  an- 
nounced $4.5  million  in  new  antipoverty 
grants  yesterday. 

The  grants  brought  to  $35  million  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  so  far  committed 
to  community  action  programs  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  on  poverty. 

Urban  areas  included  yesterday  were 
Cleveland.  Huntsville.  Ala..  Stamford,  Conn., 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Kentucky  Child  Welfare  Research 
Foundation  will  get  a  $540,056  demonstration 
grant  for  a  seven-county  area  in  eastern 
Kentucky  that  Includes  one  county  where 
the  per  capita  income  is  $314  per  year,  the 
national  low. 

The  grants  to  Indian  reservations  mclude 
$946,383  to  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  of 
Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  for  preschool  classes,  a 
manpower  center,  a  community  college 
study,  physical  fitness  programs  and  leader- 
ship Improvement. 

In  another  development,  the  Labor  De- 
partment announced  19  new  neighborhood 
youth  projects  In  12  States. 

Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wlrtz  said  that 
the  new  projects  bring  to  113  the  number 
that  now  have  been  authorized  m  39  States. 
They  will  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  75.832  youths  at  a  cost  of  $47.4  million. 

Five  of  the  projects  are  for  the  depressed 
area  of  eastern  Kentucky. 


PASSING  OF  GARNER  W.  "SEC" 
TAYLOR,  SPORTS  WRITER 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  famous  sportswriters  in  the  Na- 
tion died  February  26  in  Miami. 

He  was  Garner  W.  "Sec"  Taylor, 
whose  column,  "Sittin'  In  With  the  Ath- 
letes," had  been  an  institution  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  since 
1921. 

There  were  many  words  said  about 
"Sec"  upon  the  announcement  of  his 
death  but  I  feel  Maury  White,  his  col- 
league on  the  Des  Moines  newspapers, 


best  caught  the  essence  m  "Sec"  Taylor. 
Mr.  White  wrote  on  March  2: 

At  78,  many  men  have  outlived  most  of 
their  friends.  "Sec"  nevet  stopped  making 
new  ones. 

As  the  Register  wrote  iri  a  lead  editorial 
on  Februai-y  28 :  ! 

"Sec"  Taylor  made  an  i incalculable  con- 
tribution to  sports  journaltsm  in  general  and 
to  these  newspapers  In  par^cular.  He  will  be 
long  remembered  in  the  sports  world. 

I  believe  these  sentimpnts  are  those  of 
many  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  all  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  be  placed  in  the 
Record:  "'Sec'  Taylor,  Watchman  of 
Athletics";  "Garner  W.  'Sec'  Taylor"; 
"  'See's'  Des  Moines  Stopover  Lasted  Half 
Century." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  jprinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ' 

"Sec"  Taylor  Watchman  of  Athletics 
(By  Leigh  ton  Housh) 

"Sec"  Taylor  was  described  as  "a  watch- 
man who  manned  the  ramparts  on  the  walls 
of  the  sports  world"  by  tl^e  Reverend  James 
W.  Lenhart.  pastor  of  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  conducting  services  for  the 
longtime  Register  sports  editor  at  Dunn's 
Funeral  Home  Monday. 

Mr.  Taylor,  78,  died  Friday  in  Miami,  Fla. 

"There  will  be  times  in  the  future  when 
the  ball  park  Is  empty,  the  typewriters  have 
stopped,  the  stories  are  all  filed,  and  in  the 
strange  silence  of  the  press  box  they  will  be 
remembering,  and  they  will  know  that  'Sec' 
has  been  'Slttln  In'  with  Ms  colleagues  and 
they  will  be  the  better  for  it,"  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Lenhart  said. 

"  'Sec'  Taylor's  life  covc«ped  a  half -century 
of  what  must  always  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  exciting  eras  on  the  American  sport 
scene,"  he  said. 

"He  knew  and  wrote  of  all  the  great 
professional  and  amateur  athletes  this 
country  has  produced  in  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. No  man  probably  has  done  more  to 
stabilize  and  elevate,  both  as  a  participant 
and  accurate  observer  of  that  world. 

"The  guidelines  and  iprinciples  he  ad- 
hered to  were  Indicative  of  a  great  man  In 
his  chosen  field  •   •   • 

"Integrity  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of 
being  singular  in  plural  circumstances. 
This  sums  up  the  common  thread  in  all  the 
conunents  from  so  many  sources  •   *   * 

"It  could  be  said  of  'Sec'  Taylor  that  his 
warmth  invited  friendship  and  his  Integrity 
maintained  It." 

The  following  tribute  (to  Mr.  Taylor  was 
received  Monday  by  the  llegister  from  Ken- 
neth L.  "Tug  "  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  and  former  commis- 
sioner of  the  Big  Ten  Conference: 

"  'Sec'  Taylor  was  a  legendary  figure  as  a 
sports  writer.  During  his  long,  colorful 
career  he  reported  faithfully  the  tremendous 
growth  of  college  and  pr<)fesslonal  athletics. 
During  these  years  he  exerted  a  tremendous 
Influence  for  the  betterment  of  all  sports." 


trees.  We  and  thousands  of  other  lowans 
will  miss  those  lively.  Informative  reports 
this  year— and  no  other  baseball  writer's  ar- 
ticles will  quite  replace  them. 

"Sec"  Taylor's  column,  "Slttln*  In  With  the 
Athletes"  was  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
sports  columns  in  the  country.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  bloodstream  of  this  newspaper. 
It  was  always  packed  with  news  and  in- 
formation, which  sports  fans  relished — 
spiced  with  "See's"  own  positive  opinions. 
"See's"  judgments  were  respected  by  coaches, 
athletes,  and  other  sportswriters.  In  a 
field  where  Jealousies  and  quarrels  are  ram- 
pant, where  prima  donnas  are  common, 
"Sec"  Taylor  had  only  friends.  What  he 
wrote  was  accepted  as  the  word  of  a  man  of 
integrity. 

A  half  century  ago  when  "Sec"  began  writ- 
ing about  sports,  many  sportswriters  were  es- 
sentially promotion  men  for  certain  boxers, 
baseball  teams  or  other  professional  athletes. 
He  was  a  major  Influence  in  cleaning  up  the 
sports  writing  field  to  provide  accurate,  im- 
partial reporting  of  news  Instead  of  puffery. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  sports  editors  to 
refuse  to  participate  In  publicity  stunts 
staged  for  boxoflice  purposes,  and  he  pio- 
neered the  Independence  of  sports  reporters 
by  Insisting  that  they  refuse  favors  and  ex- 
pense accounts  from  promoters.  ,. 

He  was  always  a  force  for  clean  sports 
and  a  vigorous  enemy  of  the  fixers,  the 
gamblers  and  the  crooks  who  tend  to  cluster 
around  many  branches  of  professional 
athletics.  It  was  typical  of  him  that  in  one 
of  his  last  columns  he  strongly  opposed  parl- 
mutuel  betting  in  Iowa,  not  because  he  was 
against  horseracing,  but  because  he  thought 
Iowa  would  not  support  a  first-class  track. 
"Whatever  tracks  we  would  have,"  he  wrote, 
"would  be  third  or  fourth  rate — tracks  that 
would  attract  the  scum  of  the  racing  world, 
mobsters  and  fixers." 

"Sec"  Taylor  made  an  incalculable  contri- 
bution to  sports  journalism  in  general  and  to 
these  newspapers  in  particular.  He  will  be 
long  remembered  In  the  sports  world. 


Garner  W.  "Sec"  Taylor 
"Sec"  Taylor  was  an  lustitution.  He  was 
an  institution  In  the  flelti  of  sports,  and  he 
was  an  Institution  in  the  Register  and  Trib- 
une. His  death  leaves  ai  place  which  never 
can  be  filled  on  these  newspapers  and  in  the 
world  of  sports  and  sports  writing. 

When  he  died,  at  78,  in  Florida  the  other 
day  he  was,  typically,  on  a  writing  assign- 
ment. His  stories  on  the  spring  baseball 
training  camps  were  as  much  a  part  of  the 
advent  of  spring  as  the  return  of  the  robins 
and  swallows  or  the  budding  of  the  willow 


"Sec's"  Des   Moines   Stopover  Lasted   Half 
Century 

(By  Maury  White) 

It's  next  to  Impossible  Imagining  "Sec" 
Taylor  as  anything  other  than  a  sports- 
writer,  but  he  might  have  been  if  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  hadn't  fallen  one  Balkan  war 
behind  before  It  ran  a  map  of  the  area  In 
1914. 

"Sec's"  Job  as  publicity  man  for  an  auto 
polo  company  ended  with  the  summer  of  1913 
and  he  latched  on  to  a  desk  job  with  the 
W.  D.  Boyce  Publishing  Co.  in  Chicago,  which 
put  out  a  regional  weekly  of  250,000  circula- 
tion, the  Chicago  Blade. 

Boyce  was  an  independent  man,  which 
made  two  of  that  breed  after  "Sec"  was  hired. 
The  collision  came  when  Archduke  Ferdinand 
was  assassinated.  "Sec"  had  the  weekly  Issue 
all  made  up.  Boyce  ordered  a  war  picture 
on  each  page. 

"I  didn't  think  she'd  repeat  It  to  him,  but 
I  told  his  secretary  'Ask  Boyce  who's  going 

to  do  it? Sec"  used  to  relate.     "He  was 

mad,  but  too  smart  to  come  down  at  the 
time  because  the  man  usually  In  charge  was 
on  a  2-week  vacation." 

Scouring  the  plant  and  the  city  for  war 
literature,  "Sec"  clipped  a  map  and  story 
on  Serbia  from  the  Chicago  paper.  A  Boyce 
artist  redrew  the  map  and  "Sec"  whipped 
out  a  story  based  on  borrowed  misinforma- 
tion. 

"That  Balkan  war  had  changed  the  whole 
geography  of  the  section,"  "Sec"  would  sigh. 
"I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  fired,  so  I  quit. 
And  you  know.  I  never  have  forgiven  the 
News  for  making  that  mistake." 

The  beloved  man — whose  funeral  was  held 
here  Monday — pl.ined  to  return  to  his  native 
Wichita,  but  stopped  over  in  Des  Moines  be- 


cavise  the  auto  polo  people  were  playing  there 
and  owed  him  money.  He  made  a  settle- 
ment— and  rejoined  the  troupe. 

The  sports  editor  of  the  Register  was  quit- 
ting In  about  a  month  and  "Sec"  asked  about 
the  job.  Two  weeks  later  he  was  hired  for 
$22  per  week,  the  Western  League  scoring 
money  and  the  right  to  correspond  for  other 
papers. 

It  tickled  "Sec"  to  recall  that  he  had  to 
fight  to  be  just  a  sportswrlter.  The  editor, 
pointing  out  that  sports  slacked  off  In  the 
winter,  mentioned  that  "Sec"  would  also  be 
required  to  cover  the  statehouse  In  the  off 
season. 

I  sometimes  got  low  enough  to  consort 
with  wrestlers,  but  never  low  enough  to  hang 
around  with  politicians,"  "Sec"  stated  firmly. 
The  editor  laughed,  gave  In  and  a  career 
started  that  last  half  century. 

Willis  Garner  Taylor,  Jr.,  was  his  real 
name,  although  he  used  Garner  W.  most 
of  his  78  years.  He  tried  W.  Garner  briefly, 
but  It  sounded  contrived.  And  more  than 
anything  else,  "Sec"  hated  phoniness. 

The  nickname  came  about  naturally  but 
was  continued  by  command.  He  picked 
it  up  in  2  years  as  secretary  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  baseball  club,  before  becoming  sports 
editor    of    the    paper    there. 

"The  managing  editor  ordered  me  to  use 
'Sec'  as  a  byline  so  people  would  know 
I  was  the  baseball  expert,"  "Sec"  used  to 
recall.  The  nickname  wouldn't  have  been 
necessary.  "Sec's"  writing  was  proof  enough 
that  he  knew  his  stuff. 

"Sec"  didn't  start  out  writing  a  column 
regularly  for  the  Register,  and  hesitated  to 
be  so  saddled  dally.  When  he  did  produce 
one,  it  appeared  under  the  heading  "Shaking 
Down  the  Lemon  Tree,"  a  popular  phrase 
of  the  times. 

"John  Cowles  started  bugging  me  to  do  a 
regular  column,  so  about  1921  I  started  'Slt- 
tln' In  •  •  •."  "Sec"  once  recalled.  "I 
did  It  with  the  understanding  that  It  wasn't 
mandatory,  to  be  written  only  If  I  had  some- 
thing to  say." 

Over  the  years,  no  one  on  the  sports  scene 
has  said  more. 

"Sec"  used  to  say  his  daddy  sent  him  Into 
the  world  with  three  bits  of  advice:  Always 
cut  the  cards;  always  pour  your  own  drink; 
always  take  the  bet  Instead  of  offering  It. 

These  points  boll  down  to  staying  alert, 
moderate,  and  coolheaded.  Garner,  Sr., 
must  be  pleased  at  how  well  his  boy  heeded 
the  advice.  Put  these  together  with  Integ- 
rity and  love  of  Job  and  you  arrive  at  a 
rarity:  A  "Sec"  Taylor. 

Pride  and  long  memory  figure  In  there, 
too.  "Sec"  never  forgave  himself  for  not 
following  up  a  tip  that  would  have  allowed 
him  to  break  the  Black  Sox  scandal  of  1919. 
Or  forgave  basketball  for  changing  Its  rules. 
"Sec"  was  a  meticulous  dresser,  with  the 
courtly  manners  of  a  different  era.  He  was 
painfully  polite  about  taking  off  a  hat  In  a 
crowed  elevator,  or  holding  doors  open.  In 
the  last  few  months,  he'd  cut  down  to  one 
cigar  a  day. 

His  eyes  had  grown  weak  and  so  had  his 
hearing.  Even  before  that,  he'd  walk  along 
engrossed  In  thought,  composing  in  his  head. 
It  was  kindest  not  to  greet  him  on  the  street. 
A  casual  "heUo"  caused  a  lot  of  refocusing. 
Boxing  and  baseball  were  "Sec's"  real  loves 
as  he  grew  into  a  familiar  figure  on  the  na- 
tional scene  for  over  40  years.  Both  the  ath- 
letes he  wrote  about,  and  the  men  he  worked 
with,  admired  his  fairness  and  honesty. 

A  few  years  ago,  "Sec"  came  back  from  New 
York  a  bit  perturbed.  He  had  gone  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  football  writers,  during 
world  series  time,  and  all  other  out-of-town 
writers  had  been  asked  to  stand. 

Several  weeks  later,  I  met  one  of  the  men 
who  had  been  In  charge  of  the  meeUng  and 
mentioned  the  Incident.  The  New  York  writ- 
er stared,  almost  in  disbelief. 
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"How  could  you  possibly  Introduce  "Sec" 
Taylor  to  a  sports  group?"  he  asked.  '•Every- 
body knows  him." 

Darn  near  everybody  did.  too.  And  enjoyed 
him.  At  78.  many  men  have  outlived  most  of 
their  friends.  "Sec"  never  stopped  making 
new  ones. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  2)  to  estabhsh  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  his  thoughtful  message  on  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  problem  of  crime  in  the  streets 
Is  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  to  all  of 
us.  Freedom  can  be  but  an  empty  shell 
if  many  of  our  citizens  are  afraid  to  go 
out  at  night  or  refuse  to  use  our  Nation's 
parks  and  pathways  for  fear  of  becom- 
ing yet  another  crime  statistic. 

As  the  President  so  well  states,  the 
problems  of  juvenile  and  youth  crime 
are  particularly  disturbing;  and  yet  it  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  Nation's 
youth — the  hoodlums,  the  muggers,  the 
purse-snatchers — who  blight  the  repu- 
tation of  the  98  percent  of  our  young- 
sters who  are  law-abiding  citizens  and 
lead  law-abiding  lives. 

The  President's  message  attacks  the 
problem  directly.  I  hope  it  will  provoke 
us  all  to  greater  thought  and  attention 
to  these  problems.  Indeed,  the  President 
suggests  a  long-needed  Presidential 
Commission  to  devote  intensive  study  to 
this  entire  matter. 

I  know  that  some  wish  to  fight  this 
malignancy  of  crime  by  cutting  consti- 
tutional corners  or  by  establishing  a  na- 
tional police  force.  The  message  very 
wisely  avoids  both  those  steps.  The 
President  expressly  rejected  any  notion 
of  infringing  the  rights  for  which  so 
many  have  fought  and  died  in  our  his- 
tory. President  Johnson  calls  for  effec- 
tive law  enforcement,  but  he  also  calls 
for  the  fair  administration  of  justice. 
The  policeman  and  the  Constitution  are 
not  at  odds.  Each  must  adjust  to  the 
other;  and  I  have  great  faith  that  those 
who  adopt  lawlessness  as  a  way  of  life 
can  be  apprehended  and  convicted  by 
vigorous  law  enforcement  efforts  which 
need  not  cross  constitutional  safeguards. 

I  urge  every  member  of  the  public  to 
Join  actively  in  the  war  on  crime,  and  to 


become  educated  in  the  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice.  Each 
citizen  must  cooperate  with  all  the  rep- 
resentatives of  his  government  who  are 
taking  every  possible  step  to  guarantee 
law  and  order  for  our  communities  and 
at  the  same  time  create  fair  and  effective 
ways  to  deal  with  and  treat  those  who 
become  involved  in  breaking  our  laws. 

We  must  get  at  the  roots  of  crime,  em- 
bedded in  ignorance,  poverty,  jobless- 
ness, aimlessness.  and  frustration  in  the 
face  of  modern  life's  complexities.  The 
President  makes  this  clear. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  swiftness 
and  sureness  of  justice  in  our  courts  are 
among  the  greatest  deterrents  to  offenses 
against  the  public;  and  we  are  deficient 
in  attaining  these  goals.  The  President 
recognizes  the  need  for  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  March  8, 
1965.  the  date  of  this  message,  will  here- 
after mark  the  time  we  commenced  to 
move  forward  on  all  fronts  toward  more 
adequate  law  enforcement  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  approving  the 
President's  message  on  law  enforcement. 
I  know  how  well  he  believes  in  the  things 
of  which  he  has  sixtken  and  respects  the 
President's  solid  recommendation  to  se- 
cure better  law  enforcement.  I  am  glad 
to  have  been  present  in  this  Chamber 
when  he  made  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend both  Senators  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  initiative  they  take  in  this  regard. 
I.  too,  share  the  President's  concern 
about  the  crime  situation  in  our  country. 
I  agree  that  something  has  to  be  done, 
and  something  drastic,  along  the  lines 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  proposes, 
with  regard  to  the  control  of  rifles,  guns, 
pistols,  and  arms. 

In  my  Commonwealth  are  two  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  country.  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh.  As  a  former  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  having  known  of  the  great 
difficulties  In  law  enforcement  that  I  en- 
countered at  that  time,  which  have  be- 
come worse  since,  I  am  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  objective  of  the  President. 
I  shall  support  his  suggestions;  and  I 
hope  a  large  majority  of  our  colleagues 
will  do  likewise,  to  implement  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    JOINT    COM- 
MITTEE  ON  THE   ORGANIZA'nON 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 


Res.  2)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  resume  where  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Monroney]  and  I  left 
off  last  night.  We  were  engaged  in  col- 
loquy  as  to  how  many  of  the  18  recom. 
mendations  for  congressional  reform 
made  by  the  26th  American  Assembly 
meeting  at  Ardcn  House,  Harriman,  N.Y 
at  the  end  of  October  and  the  first  of 
November  of  last  year,  could  be  even  con- 
sidered  if  the  proviso  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  were  to 
remain. 

It  was  my  contention  yesterday  that 
most  if  not  all  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  this  highly  distinguished  body 
could  not  appropriately  be  considered 
by  the  joint  committee  called  for  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa because  of  the  proviso  which  for- 
bids the  committee  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  rules, 
practices,  parliamentary  procedures,  and 
precedents  of  either  House  or  the  con- 
sideration  of  any  matter  on  the  floor  by 
the  House. 

Having  discussed  the  first  seven  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Assem- 
bly yesterday.  I  turn  now  to  the  eighth 
recommendation,  to  which  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Freedom  of  debate  In  a  legislative  body 
has  value,  even  at  the  cost  of  delay,  but  its 
abuse  in  the  form  of  a  filibuster  exposes  the 
Senate  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  ridicule  and  may  dangerously  delay 
action.  Such  tactics  should  be  restrained  so 
that  a  majority  can  act  after  a  dissenting 
minority  has  had  adequate  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  I  need  not  delay 
long  on  that  recommendation,  because 
he  has  stated  several  times  during  the 
course  of  debate  that  he  is  adamantly 
opposed  to  having  the  joint  committee 
proposed  to  be  created  by  his  resolution 
even  make  any  recommendations  with 
respect  to  rule  XXII. 

I  have  indicated  that  I  am  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  whether  the  commit- 
tee looks  into  rule  XXII.  because  we  have 
done  that  ad  nauseam  In  the  past;  but 
will  not  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
agree  with  me  that  the  proviso  in  his 
resolution  would  make  it  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  committee  to  come  forth 
with  any  recommendations  with  respect 
to  rule  XXII? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  be  willing 
to  concede  that.  I  believe  that  the  only 
substantial  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
distinguished  Senator's  proposed  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  limiting  language 
would  be  to  make  consideration  of  rule 
XXII  in  order.  I  know  that  he  would  be 
graciously  willing  to  exclude  rule  XXII. 
but  I  know  of  no  other  material  changes 
which  have  been  proposed  which  would 
be  seriously  impeded  by  leaving  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Rules  Committee.  Certainly  rule 
XXII,  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  would 
be  out  of  bounds  because  it  definitely 
would  change  a  rule  of  the  Senate 
which  is  one  not  only  of  long  establish- 
ment but  also  one  which  has  been  the 
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cause     of     violent     conii-oversy     down 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  a  history  of  in- 
famy. I  would  say,  which  has  long  been 
evident. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Both  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  have  partic- 
ipated in  filibusters  at  times.  It  is  glori- 
ous expression  of  free  debate  when  we 
filibuster  for  something  in  which  we  be- 
lieve, and  when  we  are  trying  desperately 
to  prevent  certain  legislation  from  being 
enacted.  It  then  becomes  a  holy  cause, 
as  in  the  most  recent  filibuster  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania led  a  filibuster  against  reappor- 
tionment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma could  not  be  more  mistaken.  I 
should  think  he  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  on  that.  I  know  that  he  was  an 
athlete  in  his  earlier  days  and  that  what- 
ever game  he  played— baseball,  football, 
basketball,  or  whatever  it  might  have 
been — he  played  the  game  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  at  the  time  he  en- 
tered the  contest. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  done.  I  cannot 
imagine  anyone  in  his  right  mind  who 
would  wish  to  go  into  a  baseball  game 
with  two  strikes  only  to  be  allowed  when 
one  side  is  up,  but  three  strikes  when 
the  other  side  was  up. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
the  argument— perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  explain  it  to  me — 
that  those  who  wish  to  change  the  rules 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  rules  until  they  are  changed. 
What  Is  the  idea?  Are  we  supposed  to 
have  one  arm  tied  behind  our  backs  *> 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania   has   participated   in   fill- 
busters,  and  so  have  I. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  have.    I  glory  in  them. 
Mr.   MONRONEY.    I   have   defended 
the  right  to  filibuster.     I  have  also  de- 
fended the  right  of  cloture  and  have  sup- 
ported it,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  knows.    I  am  not  one 
who  believes  in  forever  going  into  the 
matter  when  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote. 
I  have  always  felt  that  some  adjustments 
should  be  made  in  the  long  run.     I  do 
not  agree  with  the  Senator  on  a  simple 
majority  filibuster  limitation  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  is  willing 
to  be  subjected  to  such  a  gag  rule.    We 
believe  that  it  is  entirely  possible,  studied 
by  itself  in  the  cold  light  of  circum- 
stances, and  not  interfering  with  other 
legislation,  that  some  agreement  or  meet- 
ing   of    the    minds    could    perhaps    be 
achieved.   I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  will  ever  represent 
more  than  a  bare  symbolic  token  strength 
In  this  body  for  a  simple  majority  rule 
for  cloture.    He  may  find  the  support  to 
reduce  the  66%   percent  presently  re- 
quired, but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  bare 
50  percent  would  ever  be  agreed  upon 
by  this  honorable  body. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  a  pessimist  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  within  this  body.  He  forgets 
the  elemental  principles  of  justice  as 
laid  down  by  Americans  in  all  their  State 
legislatures  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
I  am  an  optimist.  I  have  had  the 
feeling  that  even  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
long  run,  on  the  whole,  by  and  large, 
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with  some  exceptions,  justice  tends  to 
prevail. 

I  am  a  little  disappointed  that  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
should  have  picked  up  that  cliche  which 
I  thought  was  now  so  thoroughly  dis- 
credited that  I  would  never  hear  it  again 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

But  here  comes  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  Perhaps 
he  will  disagree  with  me,  but  I  believe 
that  all  this  nonsense — and  I  use  the 
word  "nonsense"  advisedly— about  gag 
rule  is  so  obsolete  that  I  would  doubt 
very  much  whether  many  Senators  would 
still  be  willing  to  refer  to  the  rule  of  the 
majority  after  reasonable  debate  as  a 
"gag  rule." 

Every  legislative  body  in  the  50  States 
of  the  Union  operates  by  majority  rule. 
The  senates  and  houses  of  all  50  States, 
and  every  parliamentary  body  in  the 
free  world,  except  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  operates  by  majority  rule 
after  fair  debate. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  which 
meets  on  the  other  side  of  this  building, 
operates  by  majority  rule. 

How  can  anyone  in  good  conscience 
object  to  the  fact  that  some  of  us  wish 
to  have  the  Senate  finally,  at  long  last, 
come  into  line  with  every  other  legislative 
body  in  the  civilized  world  and  establish 
majority  rule?  How  can  that  be  called 
"gag  rule"? 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana, 
even  though  he  has  not  yet  asked  me  to 
yield,  because  I  know  he  wishes  me  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  have  some  provision  in  his  pro- 
posal that  debate  would  go  on  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  before  debate  was 
closed  off? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  I  got  off  on  a  bit  of  a  tangent. 
The  resolution  which  we  are  now  debat- 
ing has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
subject  which  I  was  discussing  with  some 
vehemence.  My  friend  from  Oklahoma 
indicated  tljat  my  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  rule  XXII  would  never  have 
the  slightest  chance  of  success  while  ei- 
ther of  us  is  alive.  He  may  be  right 
about  that.  The  point  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  raised  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor brought  it  up.  That  is  why  I  re- 
ferred to  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor brought  it  up.  That  is  why  I  am 
referring  to  it.  If  he  had  not  been  dis- 
cussing that  subject,  I  would  not  have 
said  anything  about  it.  If  he  wishes  to 
drop  the  subject,  very  well.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  discuss  it,  my  thought  is 
that  I  have  been  on  both  sides  of  filibus- 
ter questions.  It  has  always  depended 
on  what  the  subject  under  discussion 
was. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  having 
served  as  a  clerk  in  the  Louisiana  State 
Legislature,  that  when  the  leadership 
had  available  to  it  a  simple  majority,  it 
made  a  motion  to  terminate  debate,  such 
as  on  a  motion  calling  for  the  previous 


question.  Any  time  one  has  the  votes 
and  is  afraid  of  losing  votes  the  longer 
the  debate  continues,  it  is  wise  to  call  for 
a  vote  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  may  be  that  the  situation  in  a  State 
legislature  might  be  different  from  that 
in  the  Senate.  States  are  supposed  to 
have  some  sovereignty. 

Furthermore,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a 
rule  that  might  be  appropriate  for  a 
State  legislature,  where  errors  are  made, 
which  can  be  corrected  later,  might  not 
be  an  appropriate  rule  for  the  Senate, 
where  It  is  very  difficult  to  correct  errors 
once  they  have  been  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator's  views  on 
this  subject  are  well  known.  I  have 
great  respect  for  them,  as  well  as  pro- 
found disagreement. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  correct  the  statement  made  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
with  reference  to  my  position.  I  was  not 
referring  to  any  kind  of  cloture.  I  was 
referring  to  the  Senator's  assertion  that 
a  majority  cloture  was  good  practice.  I 
do  not  believe  that  50.001  percent  is 
proper  cloture  in  the  Senate  when  49 
Senators  may  still  wish  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject. 

The  Senator  has  set  forth  no  protec- 
tion with  respect  to  adequate  discussion. 
He  has  not  said  that  the  matter  would 
be  resolved  after  3  or  4  weeks  of  debate, 
even  if  the  importance  of  the  issue  gen- 
erally and  the  degree  of  controversy 
warrants  more  debate  on  it,  because  the 
country  is  divided.  If  the  Senate  is 
closely  divided,  the  country  must  be 
closely  divided  also.  Furthermore,  it 
takes  longer  for  the  full  impact  of  an 
argument  to  reach  the  50  States  of  the 
Union  than  if  the  country  were  vmani- 
mously  for  it. 

Second,  I  believe  this  rule  is  very  well 
understood.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
rule  XXII.  Every  Senator,  after  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  a  week, 
generally  has  decided  that  he  is  either 
for  or  against  it.  He  can  study  it  until 
doomsday  and  he  can  march  up  the  hill 
and  down  the  hill,  and,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  talk  about  it  50  times  a  day, 
and  he  will  not  gain  any  more  votes  for  it 
or  against  it. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  closely  divided  issues  that  we  have. 
To  incorporate  such  a  provision  in  a 
general  reorganization  bill  is  to  guaran- 
tee a  waste  of  time,  a  futility,  and  almost 
to  underwrite  failure  of  any  reorganiza- 
tion attempt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
in  good  humor  and  in  perhaps  a  lighter 
vein,  in  view  of  the  eloquent  speech 
which  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  has 
just  made  against  what  he  calls — and  I 
am  surprised  that  he  uses  the  term— 
"gag  rule,"  that  he  should  go  back  to 
Oklahoma  City  and  see  if  he  can  per- 
suade either  body  of  the  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature to  impose  on  itself  the  filibuster 
rule  that  applies  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  would  not  get  five  votes  in  either 
body. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  dis- 
cussing rule  XXII.  I  believe  it  Is  quite 
germane  to  the  general  discussion.  Rule 
XXII  is  the  one  key  point  that  needs  to 
be  included  in  any  consideration  of  a 
reorganization  of  congressional  prac- 
tices, procedures,  and  rules.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  myself  and  others — even  though  the 
chief  sponsor  is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DouglasI — for  revision  of 
rule  XXII  contemplates  closing  debate 
by  voting  cloture  by  a  majority  only 
after  15  days,  and  then  allowing  at  least 
100  hours  of  debate,  guaranteeing  to 
each  Senator  1  hour,  and  permitting  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  the  use  of  the  full 
100  hours,  if  there  is  any  time  left  over, 
when  each  individual  Senator  has 
finished  the  use  of  his  1  hour. 

This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  gag 
rule.  It  is  close  to  what  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  have  said 
was  reasonable,  because  it  would  guaran- 
tee at  least  a  month  of  debate  on  any 
question  aft<>r  a  vote  for  cloture  had  been 
had  and  had  been  won  by  a  majority. 
This  proposal  would  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  substitution  for  the  present  rule 
XXII.  which  permits  cloture  after  2  days, 
when  a  vote  is  had  on  it  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting. 

I  do  not  l)elieve  this  subject  is  ir- 
relevant at  all.  It  is  almost  insulting  to 
suggest  that  the  consideration  of  so  vital 
a  part  of  congressional  practices,  pro- 
cedures, and  operation  would  make  it 
impossible  to  pass  the  kind  of  resolution 
for  a  study  of  congressional  practices 
that  we  have  in  mind  if  we  allow  a  con- 
sideration of  a  change  in  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  our 
friend  from  New  Jersey.  I  reiterate  that 
I  hope  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us 
will  stop  talking  about  "gag  rule."  It 
is  a  weird  way  to  describe  a  procedure 
under  which  every  legislative  body  of  the 
civilized  world  except  the  United  States 
operates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
Senate  Resolution  8,  together  with  the 
names  of  its  sponsors,  may  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  so  that  those  who  read  the 
Record  may  be  able  to  understand  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion ( S.  Res.  8 )  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  8 

Mr.  Douglas  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Proxm:re.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Willlams  of  New  Jersey)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
ordered  to  He  over  under  the  rule. 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  3  as  follows: 

"3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
ru'.e  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at 
once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  fifteenth 


calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive  of  Sun- 
days, legal  holidays,  and  nonsession  days)  he 
shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  tlie  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and, 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is 
present,  the  Presiding  OfRcer  shall,  without 
further  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  the  question: 

■  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"And  If  that  quest loii  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall 
be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter,  debate  upon  the  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  with  re- 
spect thereto,  shall  be  limited  in  all  to  not 
more  than  100  hours,  of  which  50  hours  will 
be  controlled  by  the  majority  leader,  and  50 
hours  will  be  controlled  by  the  minority  lead- 
er. The  majority  and  minority  leaders  will 
divide  equally  the  time  allocated  among  those 
Senators  favoring  and  those  Senators  oppos- 
ing the  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  the  amendments  thereto,  and  the 
motions  aflfectlng  the  same:  Proiided,  hoic- 
cvcr.  That  any  Senator  so  requesting  shall  be 
allocated  a  minimum  total  of  one  hour.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
keep  the  time.  The  above  provisions  for 
time  In  this  paragraph  are  minimum  guaran- 
tees and  the  motion  to  bring  the  debate  to  a 
close  may  specify  additional  time  for  debate. 
Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  after  the  vote  to  bring 
the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has 
been  presented  and  read  prior  to  that  time. 
No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amendment, 
or  amendment  not  germane  shall  be  In  order. 
Points  of  order  including  questions  of  rele- 
vancy, and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate." 

Resolved,  further.  That  section  3  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  be  redesignated 
as  "Section  4." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRIME.  AND  FAILURE  OF  BYSTAND- 
ERS TO  ASSIST  VICTIMS  OF  AS- 
SAULT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness be  waived  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
a  great  many  Americans  throughout  the 
country  have  been  shocked,  saddened, 
and  dismayed  by  the  large  number  of 
crimes  that  have  occurred  in  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  spectators,  with  none 
of  the  onlookers  going  to  the  aid  of  the 
victims.  We  have  heard  of  instances  of 
rape,  murder,  and  robbei*y  be*na  com- 
mitted, with  a  great  many  people  watch- 
ing as  though  they  were  witnessing  a 
sporting  event,  without  any  of  them  do- 
ing anytliing  about  it. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  one  of  my 
constituents  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  young 
naval  reservist,  did  not  take  such  an  at- 
titude. 


There  appeared  in  today's  New  York 
Times  an  Associated  Press  Dispatch  from 
Philadelphia  entitled  "Man  Saves  Girl 
Attacked  in  Subway." 

I  quote  from  the  article : 

"There  were  six  men  standing  near  one 
of  the  subway  platforms.  They  Just  stood 
there.    They  didn't  go  to  the  girl's  aid." 

As  they  watched,  according  to  a  witness 
who  did  try  to  help,  a  gang  of  Negro  teen- 
agers attacked  a  16-year-old  white  girl  and 
dragged  her.  screaming  and  struggling,  down 
the  tracks. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  those 
individuals  were  apprehended  after 
James  R.  George,  a  23-year-old  naval  air 
reservist  from  Atlanta.  Ga.,  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  girl.  His  picture  with  a  black 
eye  appears  in  the  New  York  Times.  He 
did  his  duty  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
civilized  society  that  we  are  all  taught 
to  adhere  to  in  the  day  and  age  in  which 
we  live.  I  heartily  commend  James  R. 
George  for  doing  what  any  ordinary.  In- 
telligent, patriotic,  courageous  American 
citizen  should  do.  I  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  this  young  serviceman  will  com- 
mend him  highly  and  give  him  some 
award  commensurate  with  the  duty  that 
he  rendered.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9.  1965) 
Man  Saves  Girl  Attacked  in  Subway 

Philadelphia.  March  8. — "There  were  six 
men  standing  near  one  end  of  the  subway 
platform.  They  Just  stood  there.  They 
didn't  go  to  the  girl's  aid." 

As  they  watched,  according  to  a  witness 
who  did  try  to  help,  a  gang  of  Negro  teen- 
agers attacked  a  16-year-old  white  girl  and 
dragged  her,  screaming  and  struggling,  down 
the  tracks. 

James  R.  George,  23-year-old  naval  air  re- 
servist from  Atlanta.  Ga..  said  today  he  was 
savagely  beaten  Saturday  night  as  he  tried 
to  help  the  girl.  He  finally  managed  to  break 
away  and  summon  a  policeman  from  the 
street  above,  he  said. 

The  police  arrested  eight  boys  for  the  at- 
tack on  the  girl,  charged  them  with  assault 
with  intent  to  ravish,  indecent  assault,  rob- 
bery, larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  and 
assault  and  battery. 

Today,  seven  of  the  boys  were  sent  to  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  the  eighth  was 
placed  on  probation.  Judge  Juanita  Kldd 
Stout  described  the  attack  as  savage  and  said 
It  warranted  swift  punishment. 

Mr.  George  said  the  Incident  occurred  as 
he  was  returning  to  the  nearby  Willow  Grove 
Naval  Air  Station  Saturday  night  after  visit- 
ing Philadelphia's  places  of  historic"  1  in- 
terest. 

Toduy  his  right  eye  was  swollen  shut,  and 
his  left  eye  was  puffed  and  discolored. 

The  girl,  whose  identity  was  not  disclosed, 
Is  from  Almonessen,  N.J.  She  had  come  here 
to  babysit  for  relatives. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of   the  concurrent  resolution    (S.  Con. 


Res.  2)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  .sihould  like  to  ask 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, since  he  brought  up  the  subject  in 
connection  with  section  8  of  the  Arden 
House  recommendations  concerning  rule 
XXII.  if  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, or.  I  believe,  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  propo.sed  legiislation  that 
would  give  an  opportunity  for  a  clear 
vote  on  the  question  whether  the  Senate 
will  support  or  reject  rijile  XXII  as  it  is. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  i;  further  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  i^ihether  he  feels 
it  is  necessary  to  writ^  a  reference  to 
rule  XXII  into  the  concurrent  resolution 
under  these  circumstances.  Is  the  meas- 
ure to  which  I  refer  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration or  has  it  been  reported  by  the 
committee?  Was  it  reported  by  the 
committee  to  the  Senate!? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  CoWmittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  has  reported  ad- 
versely not  only  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jensey  I  Mr.  Case!  ,  and 
many  others,  including  myself,  for  ma- 
jority cloture,  but  it  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  report  adversely  on  the  Anderson 
resolution  for  three-fifths  cloture. 

Perhaps  a  minute  or  two  ago  I  out- 
stripped myself  when  I  lagreed  so  quickly 
with  the  Senator  frond  Oklahoma.  It 
is  true  that  such  a  resolution  is  not  only 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  but  is  on  the  calen- 
dar. But  I  despair  of  our  ever  getting  it 
to  a  vote  if  our  friends  who  have  always 
opposed  any  change  in  the  filibuster  rule 
intend  to  filibuster  that  measure,  unless 
the  present  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  should  make  the  ruling  which  I 
hope  that  he  will  make,  but  which  I  am 
far  from  sure  he  will  make,  conforming 
with  the  advisory  opinions  given  by  the 
second  Vice  President  ahead  of  him.  but 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  Vice 
President  who  is  now  President  of  the 
United  States.  I 

In  reply  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma, 
I  would  say  I  am  really  rather  pessimistic 
as  to  whether  we  can  get  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  either  the  question  of  majority 
cloture  or  three-fifths  cloture,  although 
I  have  not  abandoned  hope. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  the  most  direct  route  u= 
to  strike  at  the  very  issue  itself.  As  J 
have  said,  that  issue  is  as  well  known  tc 
Members  of  the  Senate— as  the  palm  of 
one's  own  right  hand. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  olden  days  it  was 
often  said,  "All  roads  lead  to  Rome."  I 
would  prefer  to  have  aa  many  roads  open 
to  an  amendment  of  the  Iniquitous  rule 
XXII  as  it  is  possible  to  achieve.  One  of 
them — and  a  good  one — would  be  the  de- 
liberations of  this  joint  committee,  which, 
I  would  be  very  hopeful  would  bring  in  a 
strong  recommendation  for  a  drastic 
change  in  rule  XXII,  if  it  were  permitted 


to  do  so.  But  that  permission  has  been 
denied  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  other  Senators  who  have  sponsofed 
the  concurrent  resolution  by  the  proviso 
which  I  am  presently  attacking. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  So  the  Senator 
would  not  prefer  to  have  an  up-and- 
down  vote  on  rule  XXII ;  he  would  like  to 
have  it  wrapped  up  in  a  collection  of 
other  things  which  might  be  more  di- 
verting. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  the  Senator  has 
misstated  my  position.  I  am  sure  he  did 
so  quite  inadvertently;  I  know  he  did  not 
do  it  on  purpose.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Senate  come  to  a  vote  somehow,  some- 
time, on  the  question  of  rule  XXII.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  vote  as  quickly  as 
we  can  get  it  on  an  up-or-down  basis. 

I  believe  that  some  Members  of  the 
Senate — I  am  sure  not  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma — will  do  everything  possible 
under  our  present  iniquitous  rules  to 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  get  a  vote, 
and  so  in  terms  of  what  might  be  called 
more  or  less  a  last  resort,  I  should  like  to 
have  consideration  of  rule  XXII  included 
within  the  mission  or  the  charge  given  to 
the  joint  conrunittee. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  an  injustice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  I  should  never 
wish  to  do. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  so.  I  think  he 
has  deliberately  intended  to  present  the 
issue  in  the  way  in  which  he  did.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  cannot  pose 
the  question.  Do  you  want  this  or  do  you 
want  that  ?    We  want  both. 

That  is  exactly  the  way  it  should  be, 
because,  clearly  enough,  both  are  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  kind  of  action  we 
need  to  bring  this  body  into  line  with 
present-day  needs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  had  a  copy  of  the 
study  made  by  Arden  House  sent  to  me. 
I  note  that  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
attended  that  assembly.  I  should  like  to 
know,  if  he  can  tell,  how  the  representa- 
tives who  came  to  this  assembly  were 
chosen. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  only  in  general  terms.  The 
American  assembly  is  a  part  of  Columbia 
University.  The  chairman  of  the  assem- 
bly is  Henry  M.  Wriston,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University.  The  president 
of  the  assembly  is  Clifford  C.  Nelson. 
They  are  both  extremely  able  gentleman. 
This  was  the  26th  American  assembly. 
The  assembly  has  established  a  compe- 
tent staff  which  uses  its  own  judgment 
with  respect  to  who  should  be  asked  to 
attend  these  various  assemblies.  The 
one  to  which  I  have  referred  is  the  third 
one  to  which  I  have  gone.  The  others 
were  on  quite  different  subjects.     The 


readings  which  were  prepared  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  were  edited  by  Prof. 
David  Truman,  who,  I  believe,  is  in  the 
political  science  department  at  Colum- 
bia. But  wherever  he  is,  he  is  one  of  the 
keenest  and  most  astute  students  of 
American  goverrunent  I  know.  About  a 
year  prior  to  the  convening  of  this  as- 
sembly, a  preliminary  meeting  was  called. 
It  was  attended  by  Representative  Rich- 
ard BoLLiNG  and  myself.  We  went  over 
the  plans  and  made  certain  suggestions. 
We  were  there  as  advisers. 

In  due  course.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Wriston 
and  Mr.  Nelson  compiled  the  list  of  those 
who  were  invited.  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  friend  from  Ohio  to  the  quite  dis- 
tinguished list  of  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Assembly,  which  appears  on  page 
72  and  is  headed  by  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  who,  of  course,  was  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University  for  awhile. 
If  my  friend  from  Ohio  will  run  through 
with  me  the  list  of  members  of  this  par- 
ticular 26th  assembly,  I  believe  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  included  the  whole 
spectrum  of  American  political  opinion 
from  stanch  supporters  of  Senator  Grold- 
water  for  the  Presidency  on  the  extreme 
right  to  some  extremely  liberal  labor 
leaders  on  the  left.  But  most  of  those 
whose  names  were  on  that  list  had  some 
competence  or  some  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  Congress,  and  I  believe 
were  competent  to  consider  the  questions 
which  were  put  to  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Except  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennslyvania,  what  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  was  on  the  committee? 
Can  the  Senator  recall? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  the  trouble. 
The  only  other  Member  was  the  Senator 
from  the  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case].  He  hit 
and  ran.  He  did  not  stay  very  long.  He 
made  a  magnificent  keynote  £wldress  and 
then  he  ran  back  to  New  Jersey  for  "you 
know  what,"  because  the  Senator  ob- 
serves when  the  assembly  was  held.  I 
arrived  too  late  to  hear  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  not  usual,  of 
course.  The  Senator  is  almost  always 
on  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  I 
arrived  late  because  I  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania engaged  in  "you  know  what"  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and  I  did  not 
stay  too  long.  I  had  warned  those 
people  not  to  hold  the  assembly  when 
they  did.  It  was  3  days  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

No  others  Members  of  Congress,  ex- 
cept the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
myself  were  present;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
we  did  not  stay  too  long. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  agree  with  me 
or  not,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  the 
absence  of  other  Members  of  Congress — 
and,  in  fact,  the  short  stay  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  and  myself — did  not 
seriously  impede  the  careful  and  objec- 
tive consideration  of  the  subject  by  the 
other  members  of  the  panel. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  prefaced 
his  remarks  with  the  statement  that. 
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"unfortunately,"  the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  present  were  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  CLARK.     And  myself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  misfor- 
tune about  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  there  had  been  a 
great  many  more. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARk.  In  a  moment  I  shall.  If 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  been  able  to 
leave  his  State,  as  busily  engaged  as  he 
was  in  strenuously  supporting  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Including  his  colleague 
[Mr.  Young  1.  and  had  been  able  to  attend 
the  Arden  House  Assemblv  for  a  few  days, 
I  am  sure  the  group  would  have  been 
enlightened.  Whether  their  recom- 
mendations would  have  been  changed  or 
not,  I  do  not  know. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  how  he  can  advise  the  Sen- 
ate to  follow  the  advice  and  recommen- 
dations of  a  group  on  the  proper  organi- 
zation of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  that  group  is  so 
politically  naive  as  to  have  their  big 
meeting  only  two  or  three  days  before 
the  general  election  on  which  the  whole 
world  is  focusing  its  attention. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept  that  wisecrack  without  a  re- 
joinder. If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  I  had  a  little  more  time,  I  would  go 
down  the  list  with  him.  As  I  recall,  some 
very  competent  people  from  Oklahoma 
were  present.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  if  he  would  not  agree  with 
me  that  those  people  were  well  qualified, 
that  they  were  not  politically  naive,  and 
that  this  was  a  first-class  body.  I  re- 
gret that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
takes  its  recommendations  so  lightly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  believes  in  majority  cloture,  would 
not  try  to  tell  the  Senate  or  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  a  majority 
vote  is  required  for  the  setting  of  a  date 
for  the  holding  of  such  meetings.  Such 
meetings  usually  are  called  by  an  execu- 
tive committee,  which  usually  arranges 
the  agenda  for  the  meetings.  I  merely 
say  that  somebody  had  a  great  deal  of 
political  naivete  in  calling  this  meeting 
shortly  before  the  election. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa accused  me  yesterday  of  being  off 
base,  which  is  a  nice  baseball  term.  I 
am  sure  that  in  this  instance  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  been  caught 
napping,  because  he  does  not  have  the 
necessary  information  as  to  why  the 
meeting  was  set  when  it  was.  I  pleaded 
with  the  committee  to  set  another  date. 
They  told  me  that  the  character  of  the 
meetings  was  such  that  Arden  House  was 
the  most  desirable  place  to  hold  them, 
and  that  since  that  was  the  only  week 
when  it  was  possible  to  hold  a  meeting 
of  that  kind,  they  took  it. 

So  far  as  political  naivete  is  concerned. 
I  suggest  that  the  Senator,  in  his  calmer 
moments,  examine  the  list.    I  am  sure 


that  he  will  find  a  great  many  names 
of  persons  who  supported  him  in  his  cam- 
paigns for  the  House  and  the  Senate,  a 
large  number  of  whom  are  persons  of 
prominence  in  political  life. 

I  believe  the  Senator  would  not  want 
to  leave  these  remarks  stand,  and  that 
when  he  examines  the  Record,  he  will 
strike  them,  because  they  are  so  naive 
that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  placed 
in  the  Record  the  list  of  names  that  ap- 
pears on  pages  71  and  72  of  the  hearings, 
showing  names  of  the  participants  of 
this  particular  assembly  and  their  affilia- 
tions? I  think  the  list  speaks  for  itself 
far  better  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  list  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Participants  of  the  26th  American 
Assembly 

Arthur  G.  Altschul,  partner,  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co..  New  York. 

Stephen  K.  Bailey,  dean,  Maxwell  School, 
Syracuse  University. 

Margaret  M.  Ball,  dean.  Woman's  College, 
Duke  University. 

Richard  J.  Barnet.  codirector.  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  W.  Barr.  chairman.  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  Washington,  D.C. 

Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr..  president.  Lincoln 
Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Houston, 

Philip  Broughton,  Pittsburgh. 

John  Anthony  Brown,  Jr.,  vice  president, 
George  Washington  University. 

Frank  Caizzl,  Harrlman  scholar,  Columbia 
University. 

Holbert  N.  Carroll,  chairman.  Department 
of  Political  Science,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Clifford  P.  Case,  U.S.  Senator,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Joseph  S.  Clark,  U.S.  Senator,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen.  Washington,  D.C. 

Earl  Coke,  vice  president.  Bank  of  America, 
San  Francisco. 

William  T.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Dilworth  Paxson, 
Kallsh,  Kohn  &  Dllks,  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  G.  Coons,  president.  Occidental 
College. 

John  J.  Corson,  professor  of  public  and 
International  affairs,  Woodrow  Wilson 
School,  Princeton  University. 

Ovid  R.  Davis,  vice  president,  Coca-Cola 
Co.,  Atlanta. 

Philip  Donham.  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles,  research  associate. 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  Georgetown 
University. 

Frederick  G.  Dutton.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Richard  F.  Penno,  Jr.,  professor  of  political 
science.  University  of  Rochester. 

Robert  H.  Pinch,  Finch,  Bell,  Duitsman  & 
Margulls,  Los  Angeles. 

Roger  Fleming,  secretary-treasurer,  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Washington, 
D.C. 

George  B.  Galloway,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 
DC. 

Bernard  L.  Gladleux,  vice  president,  Booz, 
Allen  &  Hamilton.  Inc..  New  York. 


James  A.  Gorrell,  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  & 
Pease,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Edward  H.  Harte,  president.  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Caller  Times,  Texas. 

H.  Field  Haviland,  Jr..  director,  foreign 
policy  studifes,  Brookings  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Frank  Hawkins,  editor,  editorial  page 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  A.  Henderson,  Harrlman  scholar 
Columbia  University. 

Donald  G.  Herzberg,  executive  director 
Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. 

Merrltt  D.  Hill,  president,  J.  I.  Case  Co 
Racine. 

Allen  C.  Holmes,  Jones,  Day,  Cockley  & 
Reavis,  Cleveland. 

Ralph  K.  Huitt.  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, University  of  Wisconsin. 

Samuel  P.  Huntington,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment, Harvard  University. 

Evron  M.  Kirkpatrlck,  executive  director. 
American  Political  Science  Association! 
Washington,  D.C. 

Allan  B.  Kline,  Western  Springs.  111. 
John  D.  Lane,  Hedrlck  &  Lane,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Sol  M.  Llnowltz,  chairman,  Xerox  Corp., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

William  P.  McClure,  McClure  &  Trotter, 
Washington,  D.C. 

David  McDonald,  Harrlman  scholar,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Carl  McGowan,  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Washington,  DC. 

Marshall  McNeil,  Scrlpps-Howard  News- 
paper Alliance,  Washington,  D.C. 

Arhtur  Maass,  professor  of  government. 
Harvard  University. 

David  W.  MacEachron,  director  of  pro- 
gram. Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Harvey  C.  Mansfield,  professor  of  political 
science,  Ohio  State  University. 

Carl  Marcy,  chief  of  staff,  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Washington. 
DC. 

Roger  G.  Mastrude,  vice  president.  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  New  York. 

Robert  Molyneux,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  Cleveland. 

Frederic  A.  Mosher,  executive  associate. 
Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  New  York. 

Emil    Narlck,    assistant    general    counsel. 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  Pittsburgh. 
Richard  E.  Neustadt,  professor  of  govern- 
ment, Columbia  University. 

N.  B.  Obbard,  executive  vice  president. 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh. 

Michael  O'Leary,  assistant  director.  Public 
Affairs  Center,  Dartmouth  College. 

Albert  J.  Rosenthal,  professor  of  law,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

John  S.  Saloma  III.  professor  of  political 
science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Howard  D.  Samuel,  assistant  president, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
New  York. 

Wallace  S.  Sayre,  professor  of  public  law 
and  government,  Columbia  University. 

William  V.  Shannon,  editorial  board.  New 
York  Times. 

Robert  F.  Steadmnn,  director,  Com'-iittee 
for  Improvement  of  Management  in  Govern- 
ment. CED,  Washington,  D.C. 

Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  Weil,  Gotshal  & 
Manges,  New  York. 

A.  W.  Tarkington,  president.  Continental 
Oil  Co..  Houston. 

David  B.  Truman,  dean,  Columbia  College, 
Columbia  University. 

David  A.  Valentl,  president.  Allied  Stores 
of  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids. 

Franklin  Wallick,  United  Auto  Workers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Francis  O.  Wilcox,  dean,  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
undertaken  to  assure  various  Senators 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I 
have  agreed  that  we  shall  do  our  best 
to  bring  this  question  to  a  vote  at  ap- 
proximately 2 :  30  this  afternoon.  There- 
fore, although  I  deplore  the  limitation  of 
debate  which  I  am  now  Imposing  on  my- 
self, I  shall,  instead  of  dealing  seriatim 
with  the  other  suggestions  of  the  Arden 
House  Assembly  and  inviting  the  reply 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  each 
one  of  them,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  the  recommendations  that  appear  on 
page  69,  beginning  with  recommenda- 
tion No.  10,  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rec- 
ord, in  large  type,  so  that  anyone  may 
read  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  I 

10.  Further  to  assurie  majority  con- 
trol of  legislation,  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers from  each  House  designated  to  serve 
on  a  conference  committee  should  have 
indicated  by  their  votes  general  agree- 
ment with  the  bill  as  passed  by  that 
House. 

11.  Each  Chamber  should  adopt  and 
enforce  effective  procecures  to  protect 
the  constitutional  and  other  traditional 
rights  of  citizens  called  before  its  com- 
mittees. 

12.  The  growing  practice  of  requiring 
that  administrative  agencies  obtain  per- 
mission from  or  "come  Into  agreement" 
with  committees  or  subcommittees  of 
the  Congress,  or  their  chairmen,  before 
taking  action,  exceeds  the  proper 
bounds  of  congressional  oversight  of  ad- 
ministration and  subverts  Presidential 
responsibility.  It  grants  arbitrary  power 
to  chairmen  of  committees  or  subcom- 
mittees that  is  not  subject  to  account. 
The  practice  should  be  abandoned. 

13.  Campaign  costs  are  excessive;  re- 
quirements for  reporting  on  contribu- 
tions are  ineffective;  and  existing  ceilings 
on  expenditures  are  unrealistic.  The 
consequences  too  frequently  are  waste, 
deception,  and  corruption.  To  correct 
these  evils : 

(a)  Time  on  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions should  be  made  available  by  law  to 
candidates  for  Congress. 

(b)  Ceilings  should  be  raised  to  real- 
istic levels,  but  legislation  governing 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures should  provide  for  full  and  prompt 
reporting  to  an  agency  designated  by 
Congress  responsible  for  complete  dis- 
closure. These  reports  should  be  public 
property,  should  be  locally  available  and 
should  cover  all  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  the 
House  or  Senate  in  a  primary  or  general 
election. 

(c)  The  income  tax  laws  should  be 
amended  to  encourage  campaign  contri- 
butions by  a  larger  number  of  persons, 
thus  reducing  candidates'  dependence  on 
a  small  number  of  large  donations. 

14.  Respect  for  the  Government  re- 
quires respect  for  its  individual  ofiBcials. 
Each  Senator  and  Representative  and  all 
Presidential  appointees  should  be  re- 
quired to  report  annually  their  financial 
Interests  and  the  sources  of  their  Income. 


Furthermore,  the  number  of  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  holding  Re- 
serve commissions  in  the  military  forces 
while  serving  in  the  Congress  is  a  cause 
for  concern.  We  regard  this  practice  as 
undesirable  and  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality. 

15.  The  standing  committees  in  their 
specialized  jurisdiction  serve  the  Con- 
gress well,  but  no  adequate  overview  in 
Congress  is  taken  of  such  large  areas  as 
national  security  policy  and  national  eco- 
nomic policy.  Responsibility  for  deal- 
ing with  this  diflBcult  problem  should  lie 
with  the  elected  leadership,  and  these 
leaders  should  be  adequately  staffed  for 
this  purpose.  The  executive  perform- 
ance in  this  area  needs  to  be  improved, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done  on  the 
legislative  side. 

16.  The  Congress  should  divest  itself 
of  direct  responsibility  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

17.  We  agree  with  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Congress  to  increase  salaries  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  and  we 
recommend  that  salaries,  allowances,  and 
staff  services  be  kept  at  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  dignity  and  respon- 
sibilities of  these  offices. 

18.  A  majority  of  participants  who 
considered  this  report  favor  a  4-year 
term  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  elections  in  the 
presidential  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
state  generally — ^perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  may  wish  to  reply  brief- 
ly;  I  leave  that  to  him — that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, some  of  the  recommendations 
could  be  considered  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
calling  for,  despite  the  proviso.  Most  of 
them  could  not  be  so  considered.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  wishes  to  make 
a  further  reply,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 
Not  all  of  these  recommendations  will  be 
welcome.  As  I  tried  to  explain  in  our 
debate  yesterday,  the  limitation  goes  only 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee. Of  course,  we  shall  be  ready,  will- 
ing, and  anxious  to  hear  testimony  on 
any  of  the  recommendations  that  any  of 
the  distinguished  scholars  in  political 
science  who  composed  the  Arden  House 
conference  might  care  to  make  when  we 
open  our  hearings. 

I  hope  their  presentations  will  be  thor- 
ough and  complete.  I  would  not  wish  to 
prejudge  what  would  be  eligible  for  rec- 
ommendation. Certainly  every  recom- 
mendation they  made  would  be  open  to 
discussion  before  the  committee  if  we 
followed  the  same  pattern  that  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  hearings  which  resulted  in 
the  La  FoUette-Monroney  Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  quite  correctly  caught  me  up 
on  that  point  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  I  apologize  to  him 
for  repeating  the  same  error.  I  should 
have  said  "recommendations,"  not  "con- 
siderations." But  I  make  the  same  point 
again  that  I  made  before:  What  is  the 
use  of  considering  a  subject  with  respect 
to  which  recommendations  cannot  be 
made?    It  seems  to  me  that  that  would 


be  a  complete  waste  of  time.  If  It  Is  de- 
sired to  examine  into  these  proposals — 
and  I  think  every  single  one  of  them 
should  be  examined  into — the  committee, 
when  established,  ought  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  recommendations;  other- 
wise, they  would  be  wasting  time  in 
taking  testimony  on  matters  as  to  which 
they  would  be  prohibited  by  the  proviso 
from  making  recommendations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  had  been  in  Congress 
at  the  time  when  the  La  Follette-Mon- 
roney  Act  was  under  consideration,  he 
would  have  been  aware  of  the  stimulus  of 
recommendations  which  were  made  dur- 
ing the  study  of  the  machinery  of  Con- 
gress. Many  reforms  were  adopted  after 
the  hearings  before  the  committee.  Some 
were  reforms  which  the  committee  did 
not  have  the  prerogative  to  consider  un- 
'der  the  charter  granted  by  the  two 
Houses  to  the  La  FoUette-Monroney 
committee  in  1945.  These  proposals  were 
heard  although  the  committee  could  not 
recommend  them. 

The  21 -day  rule  in  the  House  engen- 
dered a  lively  discussion  following  the 
hearings  before  the  Monroney-La  Follette 
committee  of  1945.  Many  other  proposed 
reforms  were  brought  into  the  open  for 
discussion  and  review.  As  a  result,  a  few 
of  them  were  enacted  into  law  or  became 
precedents  of  the  House. 

So  it  is  not  always  what  is  written  into 
the  recommendations  or  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  initial  package.  It  is  the 
stimulus  that  results  from  thinking  about 
how  to  improve  the  machinery  of  the  fine 
deliberative  bodies  which  need  improve- 
ment as  they  function  through  their 
years  of  service. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  may  well  be;  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  to  be  sure, 
has  a  point  that  a  committee  can  sit  day 
after  day  and  take  testimony  on  subject 
after  subject  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
not  permitted  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions. If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
who  I  hope  and  pray  will  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee,  is  able  to 
persuade  his  colleagues  to  sit  and  listen 
day  after  day  to  subjects  with  respect  to 
which  they  will  be  denied  the  right  to 
make  recommendations — and  that  will 
be  all  right — what,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  in  good  conscience,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  prohibiting  them  from  making 
recommendations  about  matters  which 
are  vital  to  the  reorganization  of  Con- 
gress? 

We  have  been  over  this  ground  before, 
so  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  shows 
good  judgment,  perhaps,  in  not  making 
again  the  reply  he  made  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment  I  shall  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I  have 
agreed  that  within  a  relatively  few  min- 
utes thereafter  the  Senate  can  vote  on 
the  proposal.  Perhaps  we  shall  each 
take  5  minutes  after  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  has  been  rescinded.  Before 
doing  that,  I  should  like  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  In 
the  comprehensive  revision  of  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate,  which  I  sub- 
mitted on  Wednesday,  September  23, 
1964,  and  which  was  thereupon  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
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Administration,  where,  not  to  my  sur- 
prise, it  festered  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  88th  Congress,  there  is  a  memo- 
randum containing  a  summary  of  27 
points  that  I  believe  were  dealt  with  in 
the  comprehensive  revision  of  the  rules, 
each  one  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  a  useful  change  in  our  present  rules, 
and  none  of  which  could  be  the  subject 
of  recommendations  before  the  joint 
committee,  in  the  event  the  proviso 
which  I  have  moved  to  strike  should  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  entitled 
"Significant  Changes  in  Comprehensive 
Revision  of  the  Senate  Rules,",  which 
begins  on  page  40  of  the  reprint  of  my 
speech,  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Significant  Charges  in  Comprehensive  Re- 
vision OF  Senate  Rttles  Proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Joseph  S.  Clark 

1.  Journal:  The  Senate  Jounral  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  quaint  anachronism  which  is 
never  looked  at  by  anyone  and  Is  read  only 
for  purposes  of  delay.  Its  place  has  been 
taken,  for  practical  purposes  by  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  revsion  recognizes  this 
fact,  and  satisfies  article  I,  section  5.  clause 
3,  of  the  Constitution,  which  requires  each 
House  to  keep  a  Journal  of  Its  proceedings, 
by  stating  that  the  Senate  section  of  the 
Congressional  Record  shall  be  the  Senate 
Journal. 

Since  the  Congressional  Record  is  printed 
and  available  to  Senators  each  morning  fol- 
lowing a  session,  there  is  no  need  to  have  it 
read  aloud,  and  the  right  to  require  that  is 
abolished.  Presumably  any  errors  in  the 
Congressional  Record  will  be  corrected  In- 
formally, or  by  unanimous  consent,  as  they 
are  today.  But  a  procedure  for  correcting 
mistakes  by  motion,  without  debate,  is  pro- 
vided for  those  cases  In  which  unanimous 
consent  cannot  be  obtained.  Under  this 
procedure,  the  Senator  seeking  to  make  the 
correction,  and  the  Senator  objecting  to  the 
correction  may  file  written  briefs  in  support 
of  their  positions  for  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  advance  of  the  vote. 

2.  Quorums:  The  unrestricted  right  of  any 
Senator  to  call  for  a  quorum  has  frequently 
been  the  source  of  great  harassment  and  de- 
lay. The  revision  circumscribes  this  right  by 
requiring  a  Senator  to  declare  his  intention 
to  call  for  a  vote  on  the  pending  business 
once  the  presence  of  a  quorum  has  been  as- 
certained. Only  on  this  condition  could  an 
individual  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  However  the  majority  or  minority 
leaders,  or  in  their  absence,  the  acting  ma- 
jority or  minority  leaders,  could  call  for  a 
quorum  at  any  time.  The  Presiding  Officer 
would  have  the  duty  to  halt  the  quorum  call 
once  he  ascertains  the  presence  of  a  quorum 
in  the  Chamber. 

3.  Order  of  recognition:  This  provision 
codifies  and  elaborates  the  unwritten  rule 
that  the  Chair  will  always  give  preference 
in  recognition  to  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders.  In  the  absence  of  the  leaders, 
it  gives  equivalent  rights  to  any  Senator 
designated  to  act  m  that  capacity  and  oc- 
cupying the  leader's  desk. 

4.  Germane  points  of  order:  The  revi- 
sion seeks  to  clear  up  the  confusing  situa- 
tion which  presently  exists  with  regard  to 
the  right  to  interrupt  a  Senator  who  has  the 
floor  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  point  of 
order.     It  provides  that  a  Senator  may  be 


Interrupted  without  his  consent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  point  of  order  that  the 
Senator  in  possession  of  the  floor  has  com- 
mitted a  transgression  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  germane  to  his  possession  of  the  floor. 

5.  Submission  of  speeches  without  de- 
livery: Upon  request,  a  Senator  would  be 
permitted  to  have  his  written  remarks 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  nor- 
mal size  print  without  the  requirement  of 
full  oral  delivery.  However,  the  Record 
would  contain  a  notation  to  the  effect  that 
the  material  was  submitted  but  not  delivered 
orally. 

6.  Three-hour  rule:  Whenever  a  Senator 
has  held  the  floor  for  more  than  3  consecu- 
tive hours,  an  objection  to  his  continued 
possession  of  the  floor,  if  made  by  any  Sen- 
ator, would  compel  him  to  yield  the  floor. 

7.  Germaneness  of  debate:  The  present 
rule,  which  provides  for  a  daily  3-hour  pe- 
riod of  germane  debate,  would  be  made  more 
flexible  by  the  adoption  of  a  procedure 
whereby  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  by  non- 
debatable  motion,  could  require  further  de- 
bate on  the  pending  business  to  be  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  before  the  Senate  until 
the  business  was  disposed  of. 

8.  Points  of  order:  This  new  provision 
would  limit  debate  on  questions  of  order 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  debatable  ap- 
peals from  rulings  of  the  Chair,  to  1  hour, 
in  all,  unless  the  Senate  orders  otherwise. 

9.  Morning  business:  The  morning  hour 
rule  has  been  revised  extensively  to  abolish 
the  confusing  distinction  between  morning 
hour  and  morning  business,  and  to  dispense 
with  the  need  for  unanimous  consent  to 
make  statements  or  comments  of  not  more 
than  3  minutes"  duration.  There  would  be 
a  daily  period  of  1  hour,  if  that  much  time 
should  be  needed,  set  aside  at  the  opening  of 
each  new  legislative  day  for  the  conduct  of 
morning  business.  The  Senate  by  majority 
vote  without  debate,  could  extend  the  period 
fo  •  up  to  i  additional  hour.  During  this 
period,  under  the  regular  order  of  business. 
Senators  would  have  the  privilege  of  making 
3-minute  statements  and  could  seek  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  matter  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

10.  Motions  to  take  up:  This  revision 
would  provide  a  means  by  which  a  Senator 
could  convert  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  any  measure  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  which  would  ordinarily  be  debat- 
able, into  a  nondebatable  motion.  This 
could  be  done  by  flling  at  the  desk  of  the 
clerk  a  notice  of  intention  to  make  such  a 
motion  on  the  following  calendar  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  in  session.  The  notice 
of  intention  would  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

11.  Procedure  for  bills,  Joint  resolutions 
and  resolutions:  This  rule  has  been  exten- 
sively rewritten  both  to  clarify  its  operation, 
and  to  reduce  the  potential  for  disruption 
of  normal  legislatlTe  procedures  by  the  ob- 
jection of  a  single  Senator.  The  provision 
by  which  any  Senator  can  prevent  a  bill 
from  being  referred  to  committee,  and  have 
it  placed  directly  on  the  calendar  after  sec- 
ond reading,  has  been  eliminated.  However, 
this  may  be  done  on  motion  by  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  after  1  hour  of  debate,  equally 
divided  between  opponents  and  proponents. 
The  section  permitting  any  Senator  to  force 
a  postponement  of  the  introduction  of  any 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  for  1  day  has  also 
been  eliminated. 

12.  Ex  officio  members  of  appropriation 
committee:  The  Senate  rules  presently  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  of  three  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  each  of  eight  legislative  committees. 
These  ex  officio  meml>ers  serve  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  the  limited  pur- 
pose of  considering  annual  appropriations 
for  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  their 
particular  legislative  committee.  The  revi- 
sion of  this  rule  adds  Ave  more  legislative 
committees  to  this  list,  on  the  ground  that 


they  have  equally  valid  claims  to  partici- 
pate in  appropriation  decisions  affecting 
matters  within  their  Jurisdiction.  These 
flve  additional  committees  are:  Commerce 
Finance,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  j\ii\i 
clary  and   Labor  and  Public   Welfare. 

13.  Germaneness  of  amendments:  This 
provision,  which  is  similar  to  the  present 
practice  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
corporates a  general  prohibition  against  non- 
germane  amendments.  Questions  of  ger- 
maneness  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  with- 
out debate. 

14.  Previous  question:  The  cumbersome 
unwleldly  cloture  provisions  of  rule  XXII 
would  be  deleted  by  this  revision.  In  their 
place  would  be  substituted  a  split-level  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question,  by  which  a 
majority  of  Senators  present  and  voting 
could  terminate  debate:  (1)  on  any  motion 
or  amendment  to  a  measure  pending  before 
the  Senate  after  that  motion  or  amendment 
has  received  15  hours  of  consideration  on  not 
less  than  3  calendar  days:  or  (2)  on  the 
measure  itself,  together  with  any  motions  or 
amendments  relating  to  it.  after  the  measure 
plus  all  related  motions  and  amendments  has 
received  consideration  for  15  calendar  days. 

If  the  previous  question  Is  ordered,  l  hour 
of  debate  equally  divided  between  opponents 
and  proponents,  would  be  allowed  as  to  any 
motion  or  amendment  encompassed  by  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question,  and  4 
hours,  divided  In  the  same  manner,  would  be 
allowed  on  final  p.\ssage.  Unlike  the  clo- 
ture procedure  under  which  Senators  may 
call  up  for  a  vote  after  cloture  any  germane 
amendment  which  has  previously  been  pre- 
sented and  read,  this  procedure  would  limit 
consideration  after  the  previous  question 
had  been  ordered  to  amendments  embraced 
by  the  motion.  All  other  amendments 
would  be  deemed  rejected. 

15.  Voting:  Tw6  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  existing  rule,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  codifying  existing  practice:  (1)  A 
demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  when  sec- 
onded by  11  Senators,  shall  be  sufficient  to 
require  a  rollcall  vote;  and  (2)  Senators  en- 
tering the  Chamber  after  their  names  have 
been  called  may  obtain  recognition  from  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  have  their  votes  re- 
corded prior  to  the  announcement  of  the 
vote. 

16.  Selection  and  retirement  of  conmilttee 
chairmen:  Chairmen  of  standing  commit- 
tees would  be  chosen  by  secret  ballot  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, no  Senator  would  be  permitted  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  after  he 
attained  the  age  of  70. 

17.  Jurisdiction  of  committees:  The  Juris- 
diction of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Finance, 
Banking  and  Currency.  Foreign  Relations. 
Commerce,  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
would  be  shifted  to  provide  a  more  logical 
and  equitable  division  of  responsibility.  In 
addition,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  would  be  en- 
larged in  accordance  with  Senate  Resolution 
338,  to  include  violations  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  Rules  Committee  would  also  be 
given  the  power  to  recommend  appropriate 
disciplinary  action,  including  reprifnand, 
censure,  suspension  or  expulsion  from  office 
or  employment  after  making  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  and  after  according  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any  in- 
dividual concerned. 

18.  Limit  on  committee  memberships:  The 
present  rule  which  limits  Senators  to  mem- 
bership on  not  more  than  two  major  and 
one  minor  committee  contains  a  grandfather 
clause  making  an  exception  for  members  of 
the  Government  Operations  and  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  Committees.  As  a 
result,  some  Senators  serve  on  as  many  as 
four  major  and  one  minor  committee.  This 
revision  would  strike  the  exception,  and  make 
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up  the  difference  by  reduotog  slightly  com- 
mittee memberships.  The  Appropriations 
committee  would  be  reduced  from  27  to  24 
members.  Of  the  remaining  major  commit- 
tees. 10  would  be  cut  back  from  17  to  15 
members,  and  two  would  be  cut  back  from 
15  to  13  members. 

19.  Committee  meetings  during  Senate  ses- 
sions: Although  standing  committeeB  may 
now  sit  without  special  leave  during  the  pe- 
riod while  morning  business  is  conducted,  a 
single  Senator  still  has  the  power  to  prevent 
every  standing  committee  and  every  sub- 
committee of  a  standing  committee  from 
meeting  while  the  Senate  1b  in  session  after 
the  close  of  morning  business.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  revision  is  to  Implement  the  in- 
tention of  the  drafters  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  by  stating  that  a  commit- 
tee may  obtain  leave  to  sit  while  the  Senate 
Is  In  session  by  a  prlvilegtd,  nondebatable 
motion. 

20.  Committee  bill  of  rights:  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  standing  commit- 
tee would  be  authorized.  In  addition  to  the 
procedures  now  provided  la  individual  com- 
mittee rules,  to  convene  meetings;  to  direct 
the  initiation,  conduct,  and  termination  of 
hearings;  to  call  up  bills  tor  consideration; 
and  to  terminate  debate  In  committee  after 
a  measure  has  received  committee  considera- 
tion in  executive  session  for  a  total  of  5 
hours. 

21.  Instructions  to  report  on  major  legis- 
lative matters :  Although  It  is  axiomatic  that 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  are  its  crea- 
tures and  agents,  no  procedures  presently 
exist  by  which  the  Senate  can  exercise  its 
authority  in  a  fair,  orderly,  and  effective 
manner. 

The  rules  do  presently  provide  for  a  mo- 
tion to  discharge  a  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  a  measure.  But  this  mo- 
tion cannot  be  used  to  secure  committee 
consideration  of  a  subject,  nor  does  it  pro- 
vide a  device  for  obtaining  a  committee's 
recommendations.  Moreover,  such  a  motion 
can  be  filibustered,  since  it  is  debatable. 

This  proposal  remedies  these  defects  by 
creating  a  privUeged  motion  to  denominate 
any  measure  pending  in  committee  or  sub- 
committee as  a  "major  legislative  matter." 
This  motion  would  be  nondebatable,  pro- 
vided that  a  notice  of  intention  to  make 
such  a  motion  had  been  presented  on  the 
previous  calendar  day,  and  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Debate  on  the  motion  would  be  limited  to 
8  hours,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween opponents  and  proponents.  Such  mo- 
tion, if  carried  by  a  majority  of  Senators 
present  and  voting,  would  constitute  an  in- 
struction to  the  conrmilttee  in  which  the 
measure  was  then  pending  to  report  it  to  the 
Senate  within  30  calendar  days,  by  poll  or 
otherwise,  with  the  recommendation  (a) 
that  it  be  passed,  or  (b)  that  it  not  be  passed, 
or  (c)  that  it  be  passed  with  amendments, 
stating  the  recommended  amendments. 

22.  Selection  of  conferees  and  explanatory 
statement:  A  majority  of  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  a  conference  committee  would  have 
to  be  chosen  from  those  who  indicated  by 
their  votes  their  concurrence  with  the  pre- 
vailing view  in  the  Senate  on  matters  in 
disagreement  with  the  House.  Senate  con- 
ferees would  be  required  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ence. Just  as  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  are  required  to  d<J)  under  the  Hoxise 
rules. 

23.  Adoption  of  rules  for  each  Congress: 
The  provision  continuing  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Con- 
gress would  be  deleted,  and  a  majority  of 
Senators  present  and  voting  would  be  em- 
powered to  adopt  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress. 

24.  Disclosure  of  financial  interests:  This 
hew  rule,  which  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  »  substitute  to  the 


disclosure  resolution  favorably  reported  by 
the  Rules  Committee  earlier  in  the  year, 
would  require  every  Senator  and  every  Sen- 
ate officer  or  employee  compensated  at  a 
gross  rate  in  excess  of  $10,000  per  annum,  to 
file  a  financial  report  each  year.  The  report 
would  contain  the  following  kinds  of  infor- 
mation : 

a.  Assets:  The  identity  and  fair  market 
value  of  any  asset  having  a  fair  market  value 
of  $5,000  or  more. 

b.  Liabilities:  The  amount  of  each  liabil- 
ity in  excess  of  $5,000,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  creditor. 

c.  Capital  gains :  Source  and  amount  of  all 
capital  gains  realized  in  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

d.  Income:  Source  and  amount  of  every 
item  of  income  for  the  calendar  year  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,  including  gifts  other  than  gifts 
from  a  relative. 

e.  Assets  belonging  to  a  trust;  assets,  lia- 
bilities, capital  gains,  and  income  of  a  spouse; 
and  capital  gains  earned  through  a  straw- 
man  are  all  covered.  Family  homes  and  tax- 
exempt  charitable  entities  are  exempted. 

f.  Association  with  a  professional  firm 
which  practices  before  Federal  Government 
agencies. 

g.  Service  as  director,  officer,  or  manager 
in  a  business  enterprise. 

25.  Relations  with  lobbyists:  Ttds  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  Rules  Committee  propos- 
als. It  prohibits  Senators,  and  Senate  officers 
and  employees,  from  engaging  in  joint  ven- 
tures with  lobbyists,  and  from  accepting 
gifts  worth  more  than  $100  from  lobbyists. 

26.  Testimony  of  Senators  before  commit- 
tees :  This  new  rule,  also  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Rules  Committee  conflict-of- 
interest  resolution,  would  grant  authority  to 
any  duly  authorized  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  request  any  Senator  to  come  before  it 
and  give  any  pertinent  testimony  it  has 
reason  to  believe  he  can  give  on  the  subject 
matter  under  investigation.  A  Senator  re- 
ceiving such  a  request  would  be  required  to 
appear  and  give  testimony,  unless  within  10 
days  he  delivers  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  signed  statement  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  without  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  investigation. 

The  Rules  Committee  would  have  the  pow- 
er to  investigate  breaches  of  this  rule,  and 
to  recommend  appropriate  disciplinary  ac- 
tion, including  reprimand,  censure,  suspen- 
sion, or  expulsion. 

27.  Moonlighting  by  Senate  employees: 
This  rule  was  also  a  part  of  the  omnibus 
substitute  amendment  offered  to  the  Rules 
Committee  resolution.  It  would  prohibit  offi- 
cers and  full-time  employees  of  the  Senate 
from  serving  in  any  managerial  capacity  in 
any  business  or  financial  enterprise,  or  en- 
gaging in  any  regular  professional  or  con- 
sulting practice,  or  maintaining  an  associa- 
tion vfith  any  professional  or  consulting  firm 
without  special  leave  of  the  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  permit  moonlighting  only  if 
two  conditions  are  met:  (1)  the  activity  or 
emplo3nnent  must  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  conscientious  performance  of  the  officer 
or  employee's  official  duties;  and  (2)  express 
permission  must  have  been  given  by  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  officer  or  employee.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  rule,  each  Senator  would 
be  responsible  for  supervising  his  own  staff; 
chairmen  of  committees  would  supervise 
committee  staffs;  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  the  Vice  President  would  super- 
vise their  own  employees;  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  would  be  charged  with  the  su- 
pervision of  all  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate. 

PROPOSALS    requiring    CONCXIRRENT    ACTION    OF 
BOTH  HOUSES 

1.  Appropriations  Committee  procedures: 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees would  be  authorized  to  hold  Joint  hear- 
ings and  half  of  the  appropriations  bills  each 


year  would  originate  in  each  Chamber  to  ex- 
pedite congressional  business.  (S.  Con.  Res. 
28,  introduced  by  Senator  Clark  on  March  7, 
1963,  and  pending  in  Rules  Committee.) 

2.  Separate  session  for  appropriations:  (S. 
2198,  introduced  by  Senator  Magnuson,  and 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Clark,  Neubergeh, 
and  Hart;  pending  In  Rules  Committee.) 
This  bill  would  divide  the  annual  session  of 
Congress  into  two  parts:  a  "legislative  ses- 
sion" which  would  begin  on  January  3  of 
each  year  and  end  not  later  than  the  first 
Monday  in  November;  and  a  "fiscal  session" 
beginning  on  the  second  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber and  ending  not  later  than  December  31. 
Under  the  proposed  procedure.  Congress 
would  devote  the  early  session  to  substantive 
legislation  including  authorizations.  It  could 
then  recess  for  the  summer  and  come  back 
in  November  to  deal  with  appropriations. 
The  bill  also  changes  the  fiscal  year  to  make 
it  correspond  with  the  calendar  year,  so  that 
all  appropriations  bills  will  be  enacted  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
they  p>ertaln. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reit- 
erate my  belief  that  not  one  of  these 
proposed  changes  in  the  rules,  each  one 
of  which  I  consider  at  least  desirable — 
and  I  suspect  many,  if  not  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  would  agree  on  careful 
and  calm  consideration — could  be  the 
subject  of  recommendation  by  the  joint 
committee  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
vote  on  this  matter,  it  is  my  intention 
to  speak  briefly  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  of  great  benefit. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  that  anyone  will  be  benefited  except 
the  ego  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
There  are  a  couple  of  matters  which  I 
should  like  to  develop  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  before  we  come  to  a 
vote  on  this  particular  motion,  of  which 
I  am  a  sponsor,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  should  like  to 
have  5  minutes'  time  within  which  to 
speak. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  us  today  Is  a  simple  one. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  for 
many  years  been  a  stanch  advocate  of 
congressional  reform  and  reorganization. 
His  differences  with  the  pending  legisla- 
tion are  not  that  reorganization  is  un- 
desirable, but  that  the  committee  cannot 
go  far  enough  under  its  charter.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  choice  is  whether  we  will 
have  congressional  reorganization  within 
the  authorization  of  this  charter  or  no 
reorganization  at  all. 
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The  thrust  of  the  proposed  motion  to 
strike  is  to  make  the  primary  concern 
of  the  committee  in  its  hearings  and  in 
Its  recommendations  matters  of  basic 
congressional  rules  or  traditions  on  which 
there  is  an  extremely  divided  opinion 
among  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. They  are  not  items  which  will  be 
more  clearly  understood  by  our  member- 
ship after  months  of  testimony  from 
political  scientists  and  various  Members 
of  Congress.  In  large  measure,  they  are 
questions  that  address  themselves  to  the 
heart  rather  than  the  head.  I  daresay 
that  most  Members  of  Congress  have 
definite  opinions  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  vote  on  each  of  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  entirely  proper  that  such 
matters  should  be  discussed  and  passed 
upon  by  the  membership  of  each  House. 

But  while  we  continue  to  ponder  these 
questions  which  divide  us  ideologically 
and  geographically,  much  constructive 
work  needs  to  be  done  in  overhauling  our 
congressional  machinery.  I  appreciate 
the  references  made  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  im- 
portant work  accomplished  by  the  La 
FoUette-Monroney  committee  in  1945 
and  1946. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  re- 
vamping of  the  committee  structure,  the 
creation  of  professional  staffs,  and  the 
other  matters  acted  upon  by  Congress  as 
a  result  of  that  committee's  recommen- 
dations were  a  major  contribution  to 
making  our  work  .more  productive.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  history  of  that 
committee  itself  refutes  the  proposal  that 
nothing  useful  can  come  from  a  commit- 
tee of  this  nature  inasmuch  as  the  same 
restrictions  were  placed  in  the  commit- 
tee's charter  in  1945. 

To  the  contrary,  the  committee  en- 
countered no  restriction  in  the  scope  of 
the  testimony  it  heard.  It  did  find  that 
the  only  items  on  which  recommenda- 
tions could  be  made  to  Congress  were 
those  that  commanded  uniform  support 
in  the  committee.  For  example,  the  se- 
niority system  was  discussed  at  length 
and  was  an  item  on  which  recommenda- 
tions could  have  been  made.  Instead,  the 
committee  report  on  page  35  stated : 

On  the  seniority  system  •  •  •  we  held 
testimony  and  deliberated  in  executive  ses- 
sion. But  we  are  not  now  prepared  to  sub- 
mit positive  recommendations  with  regard  to 
them  because  of  a  lack  of  agreement  within 
the  committee  as  to  workable  changes  and 
existing  practices. 

Not  all  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  committee  were  enacted  into  the 
Reorganization  Act.  While  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  dislike  the  term 
"Government  by  consensus,"  it  is  crystal 
clear  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  consen- 
sus to  be  reached  if  reform  was  to  be  had. 

Nineteen  years  have  passed  and  we 
need  to  be  at  this  work  again.  I  have 
previously  outlined  the  type  of  activity 
which  is  clearly  within  the  authority  of 
the  committee  and  which  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  handle  our  business.  Such 
matters  as  the  consideration  of  the  use 
of  electronic  data  processing  equipment 
in  the  study  of  appropriations  measures, 
evaluation  of  the  workload  of  various 
committees,  the  proliferation  of  subcom- 
mittees and  the  relative  importance  of 


various  nonlegislative  functions  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  deserve  our  immediate 
attention. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  re- 
ferred a  number  of  times  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  to  the  Duke  of  York  who 
bravely  marched  up  the  hill  and  then 
back  down  again.  I  suggest  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  the  duke  may 
have  made  this  strategic  retreat  because 
he  discovered  that  his  army  was  not  with 
him. 

Likewise,  the  work  performed  by  the 
joint  committee  will  serve  no  practical 
purpose  unless  the  Rules  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  are  willing  to  per- 
mit this  committee  to  report  a  reorga- 
nization bill  to  the  floor  without  breaking 
it  up  for  consideration  into  dozens  of 
separate  pieces  on  bills  by  the  various 
standing  committees. 

For  this  reorganization  effort  to  be 
successful,  we,  like  the  Duke  of  York, 
need  troops  as  well  as  ideas.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  want  this  committee  to  find  itself 
with  a  multitude  of  recommendations 
and  no  opportunity  for  passage.  Truly, 
we  would  then  be  halfway  up  the  hill 
and  neither  up  nor  down. 

Mr.  President,  the  analysis  and  its 
restrictions  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  restriction  on  the  joint 
committee  as  to  rules,  procedures,  and 
precedents  did  not  impair  the  usefulness 
of  that  committee  in  studying  matters  of 
great  importance.  Indeed,  all  matters 
on  which  testimony  was  heard  did  not 
become  items  of  recommendation  be- 
cause there  was  not  a  consensus  of  the 
committee  as  to  such  matters.  In  addi- 
tion, all  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  were  not  subsequently  in- 
cluded in  the  reorganization  act  itself. 
This  indicates  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
change  even  when  the  topics  under  dis- 
cussion do  not  involve  controversial 
ideological  or  geographic  questions.  If 
the  committee  had  concerned  itself  in  the 
main  with  such  questions,  the  reorgani- 
zation act  would  be  nonexistent. 

Second.  Such  items  as  seniority  were 
not  excluded  under  the  limiting  proviso 
of  the  committee's  authority  in  1946.  I 
refer  to  page  34  of  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  specifying  that  one  of  the 
matters  on  which  testimony  was  held  was 
the  selection  of  committee  chairman  by 
some  method  other  than  seniority.  Page 
35  continues: 

On  the  seniority  system  •  •  •  we  held 
testimony  and  deliberated  In  executive  ses- 
sion. But  we  are  not  now  prepared  to  sub- 
mit positive  recommendations  with  regard 
to  them  because  of  a  lack  of  agreement  with- 
in the  committee  as  to  workable  changes  and 
existing  practices. 

Third.  It  Is  evident  that  many  Im- 
portant areas  remain  for  reform  at  this 
time  which  are  clearly  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  committee  despite  the 
restriction.  Among  the  most  important 
are: 

(a)  Consideration  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  in  the  study  of  ap- 
propriations measures  and  the  exercise 
of  audit  controls  by  a  computer  of  the 
same  nature  exercised  in  every  major 
business. 

(b)  Consideration  of  the  workload  of 
various  committees  and  the  proliferation 
of  subcommittees. 


(c)  Nonlegislative  functions  command- 
ing much  of  the  time  of  Members  of 
Congress  such  as  questions  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  congres- 
sional appointments  to  the  service  acad- 
emies, and  the  like. 

Fourth.  The  importance  of  the  mat- 
ters discussed  above  makes  it  apparent 
that  favorable  public  opinion  can  be  gen- 
erated for  the  committee.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  such  a  study  would  not 
be  well  received  simply  because  it  does 
not  include  all  controversial  items  which 
relate  to  the  operation  of  either  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  which  are  also 
of  public  concern. 

Fifth.  The  ultimate  success  of  the 
committee's  efforts  will  be  measured  by 
legislation  actually  enacted.  Presenta- 
tion of  the  committee's  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  depend- 
ent on  the  willingness  of  the  respective 
rules  committees  to  permit  presentation 
of  a  single  bill  from  the  committee  as  a 
select  committee  rather  than  referral  of 
each  provision  to  the  various  standing 
committees.  Senator  Clark's  proposal— 
rather  than  fostering  more  extensive  re- 
organization and  reform — would  result 
in  the  inability  of  the  joint  committee 
to  make  a  single  proposal  which  could 
command  uniform  support  and  stand 
any  chances  of  passage. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  final  analysis  we 
are  judged  by  our  constituents  and  the 
public  in  general  by  ovu:  performance  as 
well  as  our  vision.  This  committee  can 
perform  a  most  useful  function  and  I 
believe  that  informed  public  opinion  will 
concur. 

So  let  us  continue  the  free  and  frank 
discussion  of  the  controversial  items 
which  have  been  discussed  at  this  de- 
bate. But  let  us  at  the  same  time  form 
a  committee  which  may  perform  yeoman 
service  in  those  areas  which  can  find  a 
current  consensus  in  our  membership. 
Let  us  not  make  reorganization  a  sac- 
rificial lamb  to  issues  which  have  long 
been  debated  in  this  chamber  and  which 
will  continue  to  be  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee  makes  its  report. 

In  short,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  depart  from  my  brief  remarks  in 
support  of  the  Clark-Case  amendment 
by  expressing  what  I  know  is  the  senti- 
ment of  all  our  colleagues,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  again  performed 
a  useful  and  important  piece  of  work. 
Many  years  ago,  when  he  and  I  were 
nearly  20  years  younger,  he  was  the 
House  leader  In  the  reorganization  of 
Congress.    It  was  a  most  useful  task. 

It  would  have  been  twice  as  useful  if 
It  had  not  been  shackled  at  that  time 
with  the  prohibition  which  he  has  ac- 
cepted for  his  proposed  committee  this 
time — namely,  that  we  deal  not  with 
practices,  procedures,  and  rules  of  these 
two  bodies  of  Congress. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scon]  would  like  to 
speak  briefly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  him  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  I  joined  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  in  filing 
minority  views  on  the  pending  resolution. 
I  now  join  him  and  my  dear  friend  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  in  sponsoring  the 
pending  amendment  to  strike  the  proviso 
from  section  2  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 2.  Retention  of  this  inhibiting 
proviso  in  the  resolution  means,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  our  minority  report,  that 
the  joint  committee  will  be  forced  to  ex- 
ceed its  statutory  charter  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  Congress  because 
the  rules,  parliamentary  procedures, 
practices,  and  precedents  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  are  the 
very  lifeblood  of  the  operation  of  Con- 
gress. Otherwise.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  will  be  hog-tied  to  the  extent 
that  the  opportunity  for  modernizing  and 
strengthening  the  organization  and  func- 
tioning of  Congress  wJU  be  very  limited 
indeed. 

In  expressing  my  vieus  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  President,  I  in  no  way  mean  to  down- 
grade the  valuable  contribution  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney] 
to  the  cause  of  congressional  reform.  I 
shall  support — indeed  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing — his  resolution  on  final  passage  later 
today,  just  as  I  supported  him  nearly  20 
years  ago  in  the  other,  body  when  he 
sponsored  the  law  that  Dears  his  name. 
A  httle  progress  under  the  resolution  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  is  better  than 
none  at  all  toward  the  objective  we  seek. 
First,  however,  I  shall  support,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve,  the  pending 
amendment  which  would  more  fully  ef- 
fectuate the  stated  purpose  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2  and  thereby  en- 
able the  joint  committee  to  undertake  a 
more  thorough  study  and  to  come  up 
with  more  meaningful  recommendations 
to  revitalize  the  organization  and  opera- 
tions of  Congress. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I,  myself, 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject for  many,  many  years,  as  I  think 
my  colleagues  know.  My  own  proposal 
for  improving  the  inadequate,  outmoded 
procedures  of  this  great  body  of  which 
we  have  the  honor  to  be  Members  is  rep- 
resented by  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
again  this  year,  having  introduced  it 
previously.  It  would  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Congressional  Reorganization,  to 
be  composed  of  Members  of  this  body 
and  Members  of  the  House — three  each — 
and  six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  the  general  public  among 
those  in  private  life  who  are  specially 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  problems 
of  public  administration  or  the  function- 
ing of  legislative  bodies. 

To  my  mind,  that  method  of  procedure 
would  be  far  more  effective. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse] — and  I  am  glad  to  see  him 
again  in  his  seat,  as  he  almost  always  is, 
being  one  of  the  most  faithful  Members 
of  this  body — suggested  that  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  outside  members  would 
be  a  very  valuable  thing  because  it  could 
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hold  the  mirror  up  to  us  much  more  ef- 
fectively. I  agree.  That  is  why,  in  part, 
I  proposed  that  a  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  which  6  members  of  the  12- 
member  commission  would  be  outsiders 
in  private  life. 

In  addition  to  comiiig  forth  with  sound 
recorrunendations  because  of  a  more  ob- 
jective look  at  this  body  and  our  sister 
body  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
such  a  body  composed  of  distinguished 
outsiders  as  well  as  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  would  so  far  as  their 
recommendations  were  concerned,  carry 
additional  prestige  which  would  be  help- 
ful in  making  effective  whatever  recom- 
mendations were  then  made. 

The  Rules  Committee,  in  its  wisdom, 
decided  not  to  accept  the  proposal.  In 
which  I  was  joined  on  at  least  one 
occasion  in  the  past  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  recommended  the  res- 
olution which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa had  proposed,  not  only  to  limit  the 
inquiry  to  a  committee  of  Members  of 
Congress,  but  also  sharply  limiting  the 
scope  of  the  recommendations  which 
that  committee  might  make  as  a  result 
of  its  inquiries. 

If  we  are  not  to  take  the  best  course, 
at  least  we  should  take  the  second  best 
course,  and  not  the  least  best  course;  and 
that  is  what  the  failure  of  the  Clark- 
Case  amendment  would  lead  us  into  do- 
ing. 

I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  in  the  Chamber. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  in  my  bill,  setting  up  a  Hoover- 
type  commission  for  the  study  of  con- 
gressional procedures  and  practices,  I 
listed  12  matters  to  be  studied  and  re- 
ported upon.  I  should  like  to  present 
very  briefly  these  matters,  because  for 
the  most  part  I  am  afraid  that  they 
would  be  excluded  from  recommenda- 
tions whether  or  not  they  might  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  in  resE>ect  to 
the  Clark-Case  amendment. 

One  of  those  was  the  scheduling  of 
measures  for  consideration  and  action. 
Another  was   the   structure,   staffing, 
and  operation  of  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

The  third  was  the  workload  of  the 
Congress  and  the  committees. 

The  fom-th  was  congressional  rules 
and  floor  procedures — obviously  within 
the  specific  prohibition  of  the  commit- 
tee's activities,  so  far  as  the  committee's 
recommendations  are  concerned. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  that  I  am  read- 
ing over  the  12  items  which  appear  on 
page  4  of  the  hearings  which  are  in- 
cluded for  specific  consideration,  or 
would  have  been  by  the  bill  I  introduced 
for  a  Hoover-type  commission  to  inves- 
tigate congressional  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. 

I  have  listed  the  first  four  of  those, 
and  suggested  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
mider  the  terms  of  the  resolution  as  it 
stands  and  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Clark-Case  amendment,  the  committee 
proposed  under  the  Senator's  resolution 
would  not  permit  recommendations  on 
these  particular  matters. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  just  seen 
these  items  again.  I  saw  them  during 
the  hearings. 

I  do  not  feel  that  there  would  be  any 
limitation  against  recommendations 
dealing  with  the  first  three.  I  believe 
congressional  rules  and  floor  procedure 
would  come  under  the  prohibition.  Cer- 
tainly, the  scheduling  of  measures  for 
consideration  and  action,  and  the  struc- 
ture, staffing,  and  operation  of  con- 
gressional committees  is  not  only  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  but  as 
one  reads  the  resolution,  is  specifically 
authorized  by  the  resolution. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  specif- 
ically provides — and  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  page  3,  at  the  top  of  the 
page: 

Provided  further.  That  the  language  em- 
ployed herein  shall  not  prohibit  the  com- 
mittee from  studying  and  recommending  the 
consolidations  and  reorganizations  of  com- 
mittees— 

This  would  include  consideration  of 
the  procedures  and  workload  of  the  Con- 
gress and  committees. 

I  see  no  prohibition  against  the  sched- 
uling of  measures  for  consideration  and 
action  in  the  prescribing  language. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  grateful  for  the  Sen- 
ator's interpretation  of  his  resolution.  I 
am  not  interested  in  getting  credit  for 
action,  but  am  interested  only  in  action; 
but  I  am  glad  that  these  three  items 
would  be  covered  not  only  by  consider- 
ation, but  by  what  might  be  involved 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee if  it  were  adopted  without  change. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  agree  that  congres- 
sional rules  and  floor  procedure  would 
be  eliminated.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  am  agreed. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  next  item  concerns 
conflicts  of  interest  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Would  this  be  included  within  the 
purview  of  the  committee,  or  excluded? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  My  feeling  is  that 
this  would  not  be  of  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee because  we  already  have  a  com- 
mittee set  up  for  that  purpose  designed 
specifically  and  empowered  by  direction 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.    So  that  I  am  clear  in  my 

understanding,  if  the  committee  decided 

that  this  matter  did  bear  upon  its  duties 

under  its  commission,  it  would  not  be 

;►  prohibited? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  not  be 
prohibited.  If  I  were  on  the  commit- 
tee— which  I  hope  I  would  be — I  would 
not  wish  to  preempt  the  jurisdiction  al- 
ready established  in  another  committee 
and  thereby  show  a  lack  of  respect  for 
the  work  of  regularly  established  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  I  would  also  in- 
clude one  established  even  though  it  has 
not  yet  started  to  work. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  are  hoping  for  a  sat- 
isfactory assurance  that  soon  the  com- 
mittee would  actually  exist. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  next  item  I  had  listed 
concerns  the  term  of  office  for  Members 
of  the  House.  I  wonder  whether  that 
would  be  included? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  presume  it  would 
be  eligible  for  the  consideration  of  House 
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Members  and  would  come  under  the 
rules  of  comity  between  the  two  Houses. 
The  business  of  changing  the  rules  of 
the  House  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
House,  would  come  under  the  purview 
only  of  Members  of  the  House  who  might 
be  members  of  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  This  would  require,  to  be- 
come effective,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would,  of  course,  be  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  act  upon,  as  well  as 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  but  recommendations  can  be 
made  as  was  done  last  time.  The  rules 
would  apply  to  this  situation  and  would 
be  within  the  purview  of  House  Members 
only.  The  Senate  should  not  be  kibitzing 
on  the  prerogatives  of  House  Members 
any  more  than  House  Members  should 
be  kibitzing  on  Senate  proposals  to 
change  the  rules  where  it  affected  solely 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  To  bring  the  issue  down 
to  the  present  problem,  that  is  to  say 
the  Clark  amendment,  the  restrictive 
clause  which  would  be  eliminated  by  that 
amendment  would  not  require  exclusion 
of  this  matter  from  consideration  by  the 
committee? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    In  my  opinion,  I 
would  say  that  it  would  not. 
Mr.  CASE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Bass  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  OflScer.) 

Mr.  CASE.  How  about  the  next  item? 
The  matter  of  communication,  travel, 
and  other  allowances  of  Members  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  be  prohibited  in  any  way  from 
consideration  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Perhaps  House  Members  would 
consider  the  House  communications, 
travel,  and  other  allowances,  and  the 
Senate  would  consider  theirs.  Both 
could  make  a  joint  recommendation,  if 
they  find  themselves  in  agreement. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Let 
me  ask  him  now  as  to  the  next  item, 
would  the  committee,  by  the  language 
which  we  would  strike,  be  prohibited 
from  dealing  with  the  matter  of  finance 
and  congressional  campaigns? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  be 
more  apt  to  rest  within  the  purview  cf 
the  Committee  on  Elections.  In  other 
words,  this  is  a  joint  committee  and  it 
would  not  be  prohibited  by  the  language 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
seeks  to  strike  out.  But  I  would  say,  in 
all  good  faith,  that  if  we  have  a  func- 
tioning committee  which  is  eligible  and 
has  jurisdiction  for  this  specific  and  de- 
tailed objective,  we  would  be  foolish  to 
try  to  preempt  that  jurisdiction  from 
them. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  understand  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  is 
always  fair.  This  would  not  be  at  issue 
in  the  proposed  amendment  but  in  his 
judgment  would  it  not  be  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  committee,  in  any  event? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  that  it  shovUd 
be,  but  I  appreciate  the  frankness  of  the 
Senator  from  Oj^ahoma  as  to  the  scope 
of  his  inquiry. 

The  next  item  is  the  duties  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
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appointment  of  postmasters  and  the 
appointments  to  the  service  academies 
and  other  governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  not  be- 
lieve, if  the  Senator  is  asking  my  opin- 
ion, that  this  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
language  in  the  resolution  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  seeks  to 
strike. 

Mr.  CASE.  Then  it  would  be  within 
the  proper  purview  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  within  the  proper  purview  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  am  glad  to  have  his  an- 
swer to  that  effect.  The  next  item,  on 
legislative  oversights  or  the  administra- 
tions of  laws — what  does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  think  about  that? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  one  of  the 
big  steps  forward  we  made  in  the  first 
reorganization  bill.  I  consider  this 
would  be  strongly  and  adequately  within 
the  purview  of  what  we  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
response.  Let  me  ask  him  as  to  item 
11,  on  the  strengthening  of  congressional 
powers  of  the  purse,  of  which  there  are 
many  ramifications. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
asking  a  question  to  which  I  am  happy  to 
respond.  One  of  the  big  hopes  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  granting  of  the  power  of 
the  purse  which  Congress  possesses. 
Many  recommendations  already  have 
been  received.  I  would  say  that  at  least 
half  the  time  of  the  committee  may  be 
consumed  in  trying  to  find  more  ad- 
equate ways  to  control  this  vast  and 
vital  power  given  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  certainly  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  both  of  us;  for  example 
I  sponsored  the  effort  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanl  for  a 
joint  committee  on  the  budget  and  mat- 
ters of  that  kind.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  also  joined  the 
McClellan  resolution  as  well. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  last  item  I  have  be- 
fore me  is  the  specific  direction  and  the 
operation  and  effectiveness  of  existing 
laws  in  respect  to  lobbying. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator 
knows,  I  am  sure,  that  one  of  the  results 
of  the  last  reorganization,  was  to  write 
into  law  the  Lobbyists  Registration  Act. 
Unfortunately,  the  passage  of  time  and 
rourt  decisions  have  eroded  many  of  the 
efTPctive  features  of  that  act.  It  would 
certainly  be  my  hope  as  a  part  of  this 
study  that  we  could  rewrite  a  strong  and 
adequate  lobbying  registration  act  which 
would  divulge  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  commercial  and  other  paid  ac- 
tivities that  affect  the  passage  of 
legislation.  We  feel  that  the  constiW- 
tional  right  of  citizens  to  petition  Con- 
gress for  redress  is  inherent  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  However,  when  It 
becomes  an  organized  and  well  financed 
move  to  influence  Congress,  we  believe 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  who 
is  doing  it,  what  amounts  are  being  spent 
and  the  purpose  for  which  the  money 
is  being  spent. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.    His  answers  have  been,  to 


the  extent  that  they  could  be,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, reassuring.  No  one  needed— 
certainly  I  did  not  need— to  be  reassured 
as  to  the  Intentions,  the  purposes  and 
the  motives  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homia.  I  know  that  applies  also  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyi- 
vanla. 

However,  there  is  still  left  as  contained 
within  the  proposals  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  as  he  has  discussed  them 
before  within  the  proposal  that  I  have 
suggested  for  study  by  an  independent 
Hoover-type  of  commission  on  reorga- 
nization of   the  Congress,   which  is  a 
great  area  on  matters  which  cry  out  to 
be  dealt  with,  to  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration under  the  resolution  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  committee  and  without 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from   Pennsylvania   and  myself,  but  I 
hope  very  much  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, now  that  we  have  the  matter  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  now  that 
the  elimination  of  this  particular,  in- 
hibiting proviso  will  not — and  cannot— 
prevent  from  acting  on  the  matter,  will 
overwhelmingly   strike   it,   and   let  the 
committee  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  do  the  job  that 
it  can  do  and  which  so  much  needs  to 
be  done. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  vote  in  the  next  5 
minutes.    The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  my  amendment.    I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1,  sub- 
mitted on  January  14,  1963,  was  co- 
sponsored  by  30  Senators,  including  as 
its  first  sponsor,  the  present  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  other 
Senators  who  cosponsored  the  resolu- 
tion and  who  are  still  in  the  Senate,  in 
addition  to  myself,  are  Senators  Kuchel. 
Saltonstall,  Metcalf,  Case,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey.  Neubercer,  Moss,  Ran- 
dolph. MusKiE,  Hart,  Nelson,  Dodd, 
McCarthy,  Scott,  Cooper,  McGee, 
Douglas,  Pell,  Bogcs,  Burdick.  Church, 
Gruening,  Miller.  Bartlett,  Javits  and 
Bayh. 

That  resolution  did  not  contain  the  in- 
iquitous proviso  which  I  have  moved  to 
strike  by  the  motion  presently  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Everything  except  the  enacting  clause 
was  stricken  in  committee,  and  it  came 
back  to  the  Senate  with  a  proviso  iden- 
tical to  that  in  the  present  resolution, 
which  in  my  judgment  will  largely,  al- 
though not  entirely,  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  has  the 
appearance  of  a  substantial  and  mean- 
ingful step  in  the  direction  of  congres- 
sional reform,  but  I  fear  it  is  not. 

The  resolution  contains  a  proviso 
which  deprives  the  joint  committee  of 
the  power  to  do  the  very  things  it  is 
set  up  to  do.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  committee  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  rules,  parliamen- 
tary   procedure,    practices,    and/or    precc- 
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dents  of  either  House,  or  the  consideration 
of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House. 

If  its  jurisdiction  is  to  be  limited  in 
this  fashion,  there  seems  little  point  in 
establishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress. 

My  pending  amendment  would  strike 
this  proviso. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, as  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  is 
to  "make  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States"  and  to 
"recommend  improvements  in  such  orga- 
nization and  operation  with  a  view  to- 
ward strengthening  the  Congress,  sim- 
plifying its  operations,  improving  its  re- 
lationships with  other  branches  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  enabling  it  better 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution." 

Tlie  limitation  destroys  the  purpose. 
The  joint  committee,  forbidden  to  sug- 
gest improvements  in  the  rules,  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  practices,  and  prec- 
edents of  the  Congress,  can  do  little  to 
strengthen  the  Congress,  simplify  its  op- 
erations, and  better  enable  it  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution. 
For  the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  precedents,  and  floor  action  of 
both  Houses  constitute  the  strong  and 
endless  redtape  which  bind  the  Congress 
and  prevent  action  when  action  Is 
needed.  Ihere  is  not  much  else  worth 
investigating,  although  there  is  some. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  cre- 
ating a  joint  committee  which  can  ful- 
fill its  mission  only  by  exceeding  its 
powers.  If  the  widespread  public  in- 
sistence on  congressioniil  reorganization 
and  reform  is  to  be  satisfied  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee, that  committee  must  have  full  power 
to  explore  and  make  recommendations 
on  all  relevant  matters — particularly 
"the  niles,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  and /or  precedents  of  either 
House." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment striking  the  proviso,  be  approved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield; 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator's  argu- 
ments are  convincing,  if  we  seriously 
purpose  to  modernize  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.    I  shall  suppoi't  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thanl:  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  tiie  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre] 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  detained  on  official  business 
and  if  present  and  voting  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[No.  32  Leg.] 
YEAS — 29 


Bartlett 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Javlte 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pas  tore 

Case 

Lausche 

Pell 

Church 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Clark 

McGovern 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Scott 

Douglas 

Moiidale 

Tydings 

Fong 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

NAYS— 58 

Aiken 

Harris 

Montoya 

Allott 

Hartke 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bass 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bible 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Dominlck 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Man.sfield 

Tower 

EUender 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

ESrvln 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Miller 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Brewster 

McGee 

Smathers 

Carlson 
Gore 

McIntyre 
Neuberger 

Williams.  N.J 
Young,  N.  Dak 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 
Magnuson  Russell 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  body  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  leadership  in  devising 
and  guiding  the  progress  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  2. 

There  are  some  who  wish  that  the 
study  of  Congress  which  this  resolution 
proposes  were  more  comprehensive. 
There  are  obviously  others  who  question 
the  need  for  a  study  at  all. 

To  demand  that  we  must  act  only  if 
the  proposition  before  us  deals  with  all 
of  the  problems  which  the  human  mind 
can  conceive  on  a  given  subject  ignores 
the  function  of  Congress  as  a  continuing 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  to  refuse  to 
constantly  review  our  institutional  ar- 
rangements for  dealing  with  the  business 
which  Is  our  responsibility  as  a  coequal 
branch  is  to  permit  Congress  to  reign 
over  Its  own  demise. 


The  resolution  before  the  Senate — of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor — does 
not  purport  to  assure  a  solution  to  all 
problems  relating  to  the  conduct  of  con- 
gressional business.  It  does,  however, 
deal  with  some  very  Important  aspects 
of  our  activity. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  some  will 
argue  that  the  logical  approach  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  congressional  role  in 
our  system  of  government  would  be  to 
first  analyze  its  rules,  parliamentary 
procedures,  and  precedence — the  very 
areas  of  study  excluded  from  review  by 
the  resolution.  It  follows  If  this  tack  is 
taken  that  we  would  subsequently  em- 
bark on  an  analysis  of  the  kind  this  reso- 
lution proposes  as  a  means  of  assuring  an 
effective  implementation  of  congressional 
activity  under  revised  rules. 

I  must  admit  that  this  approach  has 
appeal  and  reeks  of  logic,  but  it  sadly 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of 
power — and  the  potential  power  which 
could  be  exercised  by  Congress  is  beyond 
the  imagination  of  many — has  been 
carefully  conditioned  by  niles,  proce- 
dures, and  precedence  to  permit  its  exer- 
cise when  conditions  warrant  and  con- 
sensus demands,  but  also  dictates  caution 
when  candor  and  consideration  of  diverse 
Interests  may  be  compromised  by 
emotion. 

It  is  both  progressive  and  cautious  to 
Initiate  this  first  comprehensive  review  of 
congressional  organization  in  20  years 
by  seeking  ways  to  improve  the  function- 
ing of  our  conmiittees,  the  utilization  of 
staff,  the  scheduling  of  work  and  the 
adaptation  of  modern  equipment.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  cited  a  long  and 
important  list  of  subjects  needing  analy- 
sis In  his  comments  to  the  Senate  on 
March  8. 

The  result  of  effort — as  was  proven  by 
the  LaFollet-Monroney  Reorganization 
Study  of  1946 — could  well  point  the  way 
to  future  alterations  In  rules  and  proce- 
dures not  now  contemplated,  changes 
which  could  expedite  our  business  with- 
out destroying  safeguards  which  history 
has  taught  us  are  essential. 

The  thrust  of  the  arguments  In  favor 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  rules 
and  precedence  has  been  the  subject  of 
devoted  attention  by  some  of  the  press 
and  many  scholars  as  well  as  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  Is  surprising  to  me 
that  this  attention  is  generally  focused  on 
rules  'vliich  relate  primarily  to  action  on 
legislation  In  Its  later  stages  of  consider- 
ation. This  approach,  in  my  opinion, 
misses  the  point  of  the  problem  which 
Congress  faces,  namely,  is  Congress 
capable  of  fulfilling  its  constitutional 
function  as  a  coequal  branch? 

A  reading  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
congressional  history  reveals  that  It  was 
conceived  that  Congress  would  generate 
most  of  the  legislation  to  be  considered 
by  it.  In  the  early  days  few  proposals 
were  actually  made  to  the  Congress  by 
the  executive  branch  and  not  until  re- 
cent years  has  CongFess  delayed  con- 
sideration of  issues  pending  the  receipt 
of  legislation  drafted  by  the  Executive. 

If  Congress  is  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
recent  years  toward  becoming  a  rubber- 
stamp  for  Executive  proposals,  it  must 
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have  the  capacity  to  generate  its  own 
solutions  to  national  problems  or,  at 
least,  to  assure  that  it  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  all  of  the  alternatives 
from  which  the  Executive  selection  was 
made. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  seldom  only 
one  remedy  to  any  given  problem.  The 
choice  which  the  Executive  makes  and 
which  he  recommends  to  the  Congress  is 
based  upon  his  own  analysis  of  the  facts 
available  to  him  plus  ingredients  which 
he  alone  must  mix  in  proportions  which 
only  he  can  determine. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  product  of 
this  process  is  the  best  available,  but  it 
is  my  contention  that  Congress  as  a  co- 
equal branch  does  not  fulfill  its  function 
if  it  accepts  this  as  fact. 

Congress  must  have  the  capacity  to 
begin  where  the  Executive  began  in  an- 
alyzing the  problem  and  developing  a 
remedy.  It  must  be  able  to  consider  all 
of  the  alternatives  just  as  the  President 
is  able  to  do.  To  do  less  is  to  resort  to 
becoming  a  rubberstamp  or,  at  best,  to 
becoming  a  collection  of  nit-pickers. 

The  majority  may  contend  that  it  has 
the  responsibility  to  carry  the  President's 
program  in  the  Congress.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  political  fact  which  we  must  ac- 
knowledge but  the  majority  also  has  an 
institutional  responsibility  which  goes  to 
the  heart  of  our  system  of  government  as 
well  as  individual  member  responsibility 
to  diverse  constituencies. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  unless  we  improve 
the  capacity  of  Congress  to  fulfill  its  basic 
function  the  rules  of  the  floor  will  have 
little  significance.  For  these  reasons  I 
heartily  endorse  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 2. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SCIENCE  GAP 
NEEDS  STUDY  TOO 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  again  this  year 
of  the  resolution  introduced  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  to  establish  a  joint  commit- 
tee on  the  organization  of  the  Congress. 

I  urge  the  early  approval  by  the  Senate 
of  this  resolution. 

No  operation  is  so  perfect  that  It  can- 
not profit  from  a  review  of  its  procedures 
from  time  to  time.  Such  a  review  of  the 
Congress  is  past  due.  The  last  one, 
20  years  ago,  proved  of  immense 
value  to  the  Congress  and  thus  to  the 
coimtry.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  similar  review  in  this  session  will 
prove  of  equal  value.  I  congratulate  the 
sponsor  of  this  measure  for  his  continu- 
ing attention  and  leadership  in  this 
matter. 

Prom  time  to  time  over  the  last  year  I 
have  spoken  on  the  need  for  improving 
the  competence  of  the  Congress  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  a  scientific  nature. 
The  President  has  his  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  which  assures  that  he 
has  at  all  times  available  to  him  the 
very  best  scientific  advice  the  country 
is  able  to  provide.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  also  have  access  to  such  ex- 
pert advice. 

On  February  26  when  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona  was 
holding  hearings  on  this  resolution,  I 


wrote  to  him  setting  forth  my  views  on 
this  subject  and  bringing  to  his  subcom- 
mittee's attention  my  statements  upon  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
and  my  past  statements  may  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


tee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  wise  and 
beloved  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr 
HAvrENl,  held  hearings  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent  Resolution  1.  This  resolution  proposes 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  committee  to  study 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  recommend  Improvements,  i 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1.  and  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  testify  In  its  behalf. 
February  26,  1965.  ''   '^  °'  importance  to  the  Congress  and 

Hon.  Carl   Hayden.  *°   ^^^   maintenance    of   the   balance   which 

Chairinan.  Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules     ^•''Ists  between  the  branches  of  our  National 
of  the  Senate.  U.S.  Senate.  Government    that    this    resolution    be    ap- 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  thanlc  you  Proved.  The  Congress  must  keep  its  house 
for  notifying  me  of  your  intention  to  hold  '"  °^^^^  '^  '^  '^  ^  continue  its  participation 
a  hearing  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  "^  decisionmaking.  If  It  does  not.  it  is 
2.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  >iievltable  that  national  policy  will  be  made 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  I  would  elsewhere  in  other  ways, 
appreciate  your  making  this  letter  a  part  ^  """Kc  again  that  the  Congress  give  Its  ap- 
of  the  hearing  record  on  this  measure.  proval  to  this  resolution. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  There  are  many  areas  of  congressional  ac- 
Resolutlon  2  because  I  believe  that  the  time  tlvlty  which  need  attention,  many  problems 
Is  at  hand  for  the  Congress  to  review  its  crying  for  solution.  Let  me  address  myself 
organization  and  procedure.  These  have  not  today  to  but  one  of  these  problems,  one 
been  reviewed  and  overhauled  for  almost  20  which  was  not  discussed  In  the  recent  hear- 
years.  No  Institution,  whatever  its  size  and  'ngs:  How  the  Congress  is  to  deal  with 
whatever    Its    Importance,    can    go   for    long     science. 

without  the  development  of  anomalies  and  science's  giant  growth 

Inconsistent,  Inefficient  aspects  in  its  opera-  Science  has  become  a  major  sector  of  our 

tlon.  The  measure  which  Is  before  the  sub-  economy:  It  takes  a  large  share  of  Federal 
committee  today  Is  sponsored  by  Senator  spending.  In  fiscal  1963  at  least  $14.7  billion 
Monroney  and  modeled  after  the  resolution  ^as  appropriated  for  scientific  and  tech- 
of  20  years  ago  which  led  to  the  Legislative      nologlcal  research 

Reorganization  Act   of   1946.     That  act  was  ^his  Is  an  increase  of  $3.5  billlon-or  31 

the  result  Of  the  excellent  and  able  leader,  percent-over  the  1962  level  of  $11.2  billion, 
ship   of   the  then   Congressman   Monroney.  .y.,..     „      ,^     ^  v.  ^  ^  ^^.x. 

It  is  fitting  surely  that  the  resolution  before  ,o^  nnn'^  f "«  .  ?c!^^^^^^'^  an  additional 
the  subcommittee  today  Is  under  the  same  ?LT.^«"°"  for  fiscal  1964  over  and  above  the 
able  sponsorship,  the  only  change  being  ^^^^  figure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
that  Congressman  Monroney  is  now  the  P^''*^^  '^  *^^  Record  at  this  point  two  tables 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  prepared  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 

Over  the  past  year  I  have  given  particular      outlining  the  phenomenal  Increased  Federal 
attention  to  one  aspect  of  congressional  re-      investment  in  the  field  of  science, 
organization  and  this  Is  the  need  for  Im-         There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  were 
proving  the  advice  given  the   Congress  on      ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
the  sciences.     The   Federal   commitment   in      lows: 
the  sciences  grows  from  year  to  year  and  if 

the  Congress  is  to  give  full  attention  to  Its        Obligations  and  expenditures,  fiscal  years 
responsibilities.  It  must  become  more  aware  1940-63 

of  the  Implications,  the  costs  and  results  of  [Millions  of  dollars] 

the  scientific  projects  which  It  endorses.  To 
do  so  It  needs  a  body  of  scientific  compe- 
tence at  least  equal  to  that  available  to  the 
executive  In  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress  I  proposed  the 
creation  of  the  Congressional  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

Last  year  as  a  result  of  the  Interest  which 
I  and  other  Senators  displayed  In  this  ques- 
tion, the  Legislative  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee added  funds  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress legislative  reference  budget  to  allow  for 
the  employment  of  senior  scientists  to  assist 
the  Congress.  I  am  not  as  yet  fully  convinced 
that  these  scientists,  physically  separate  from 
the  Congress  and  employed  within  the  li- 
brary will  be  able  to  give  the  Congress  the 
guidance  which  It  so  clearly  needs.  I  am, 
however,  willing  to  give  the  experiment  a 
try  but  I  do  feel,  though,  that  the  whole 
question  of  Congress  relation  with  the  sci- 
ences should  be  most  carefully  explored  by 
the  Joint  committee  envisioned  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2.  In  this  line,  I 
would  ask  that  the  subcommittee  place  in 
the  hearing  record  the  statements  which  I 
have  made  concerning  Congress  and  science. 
These  statements  are  attached. 

With  best  wishes.  '  Beeinnlnp  with  fiscnl  year  19.53,  amounts  include  pay 

Slncerelv  ^"'^  allowances  of  military  personnel  in  research  and 

'■  T^    T     T,         development  for  both  obligations  and  expenditures. 

E.   L.  BARTLETT.  I  Not  available. 

'  Estimates  are  basod  on  requested  amounts  presented 

In  the  budget,  1963.    Hence,  data  for  1963  do  not  reflect 
congressional  action. 
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Fiscal  year 

Total 
budget 
expendi- 
tures 

Research  and  develop- 
ment an<i  R.  A  D. 
plant ' 

Obliga- 
tions 

Expendi- 
tures 

1940              

9. 062 
13. 262 
34.046 
79,407 
95, 059 
98,416 
60,448 
39,032 
32,955 
39, 474 
39,  .M4 
43,970 
65,303 
74, 120 
67,  5.37 
64.389 
66.224 
68.966 
71.369 
80.342 
76.539 
81.515 
89, 075 
»  92.  .537 

(') 
(') 
C) 
(») 

m 
(») 

610 
868 
1,105 
1,175 
1,812 
2.194 
3.361 

.,   3.  aw 

2.747 
3.269 
4.  ,381 
4.908 
7.121 
8.079 
9.606 
11.2.38 
1 14. 448 

74 

1941 

I9lfl 

1942     

2sn 

1943     

«Si 

1944              .     .. 

1.3TT 

194,S    

1.591 

194fi     

918 

1947 

900 

1948   

855 

1949   

1.082 

ig-W 

1.083 

19.M. 

19,52 

1.301 
1,816 

1953   

3.101 

ig.M            

3.14S 

19,W 

1956 

3.3ns 

3.446 

1957     

i.Kl 

1958   

4,990 

19.19 

5.803 

1960 

7,^8 

1961       

9.  ITS 

1962 

10.195 

1963 

3  12.337 

[From  the  Congfessional  Record,  July  30, 
1963] 

Needed:  A  Congressional  Oftice  of  Science 
AND  Technology 

Mr.    Babtlktt.  Mr.    President,    recently    a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 


NOTE.— Data  for  fiscal  year  19.52  and  subsequent  years 
are  based  on  surveys  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Prior  data  were  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Since  the  NSF  surveys,  agencies  have  sub- 
mitted revised  data  to  effect  historical  comparability 
occasioned  by  change  of  definition  and  scope  of  coverage. 
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-Summary  o\  F  'Xleral  obligalions  for  research  and  development  and  R.  &  D.  plant, 
tscal  years  1961,  1962,  and  1963 


(Millions  of  dollars] 


Item 


Total  oliligations  for  research 
Research  and  development-. 
Total  research 


anil 


Basic  research . . . 
Applied  research. 


development  and  It.  &  D.  plant.. 


K.  &  I). 


Development ;----.--        i  ,  ,  •     d    ..  i» 

Pav  and  ullowanws  of  mihtary  iwrsonnel  m  K.  &  1). 
Performers  of  I  he  Government's  ^    ^-  '*  • 

Domestic:  * 

Federal  Oovernmcnt . 

Profit  orpanir-ations,  prol 

I'rofil  <irj:unization  rescafab  centers. 

Educational  institutions  proix'r 

Educational  Institution  fosearch  centers. 
Other  nonprofit  organizaalons,  proper — 
Other  nonprofit  organizujtlon  research  centers. 
Other 

Foreign 

Total  research,  by  field  of  scienc^j 

Life  sciences,  total 

Psychological  .sciences.. 

I'hysical  sciences,  total. 

Social  sciences 

Other  sciences 

Basic  research,  by  field  of  scienc^ 

Life  sciences,  total 

Psychological  sciences  . 

Physical  sciences,  total. 

Social  sciences 

Other  sciences 

Reseajch  and  development  plan: . 


Estimates 

Actual.  1961 

1962 

1963' 

9,606.3 

11,238.5 

14,447.8 

9,067.8 

10, 268. 2 

12, 683. 7 

2,337.3 

3, 184. 6 

4,418.8 

803.5 

1,126.0 

1, 486.  4 

1,533.8 

2,058.6 

2, 932. 4 

6.515.4 

6,877.5 

8.058.3 

205.1 

206.1 

206.6 

1,898.6 

2,088.4 

2,462.1 

5, 445. 8 

6, 100. 1 

7, 763. 6 

455.9 

407.7 

434.7 

539.8 

731.6 

906.5 

421.1 

551.2 

667.8 

138.2 

182.2 

221.1 

79.8 

117.0 

125.4 

15.6 

18.4 

20.5 

63.0 

71.8 

83.1 

636.8 

850.1 

983.5 

50.7 

64.1 

83.9 

1,511.9 

1, 995. 4 

3.025.0 

44.4 

64.7 

95.2 

93.5 

210.3 

231.1 

237.9 

322.7 

387.2 

20.9 

29.9 

36.8 

525.5 

747.7 

1,028.7 

U.4 

17.5 

24.2 

7.7 

8.2 

9.5 

£nB<  u 

970.3 

1, 764. 2 

.  Estimates  for  1963  are  based  U»  requested  amounts  included  in  the  budget,  1963;  hence  they  do  not  rellect  con 
gres-Monal  action,  which  incrca.se(d  the  total  for  research  and  development  and  R.  &  D.  plant  to  $14,700,000,000. 
'  i'niU'd  Statis  and  territories; 

Note.— Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  tiecausc  of  rounding. 
Source:  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Federal  commitment  in  research  and 
development  if  plotted  on  a  graph  acts  very 
like  a  hyperbolic  function.  Before  the  war 
Federal  Investment  in  science  was  minimal. 
Spending  in  this  field  gradually  Increased 
through  the  early  1950's  and  began  to  climb 
In  great  geometric  progressions  after  the 
explosion  of  the  H-bomb  In  1952  and  the 
successful  sputnik  launching  In  1957.  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  research  and  develop- 
ment now  Increase  In  giant  steps  from  year 
to  year.  They  will  certainly  continue  to  do 
so  with  ever  bigger  steps  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  fiscal  1960  the  United  States  spent  a 
little  over  $500  million  on  space  exploration. 
In  1961,  $900  million.  Ih  1962.  $1,800  mil- 
lion. In  1963,  $3,600  million.  This  year 
NASA  is  requesting  $5,700  million.  If  we 
add  the  space  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  we  have  a  total  in  fiscal 
1964  of  $7,614  million. 

The  costs  of  our  man  on  the  moon  program 
have  Just  begun. 

It  is  our  national  purpose  as  expressed  by 
the  President  and  endorsed  by  the  Congress 
to  have  a  man  on  the  Moon  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Cost  estimates  have  ranged  from 
$20  to  $40  billion  to  get  him  there.  These 
are  no  doubt  educated  guesses  but  they  are 
still  guesses.  No  one  knows  how  much  It 
will  cost.  No  one  knows  now  what  will  come 
after  Project  Apollo.  After  the  Moon  land- 
ing, voyages  to  Mars  and  Venus  are  probable. 
Space  stations  and  the  like  can  be  expected. 
It  Is  certainly  a  reasonable  estimate  that  our 
annual  sp  ;cc  budget  by  1970  wUl  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20  billion  a  year.  It  could 
easily  be  far  higher.  In  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  we  cannot  now  even  predict  what  our 
space  efforts  or  our  costs  will  be.  On  Earth 
our  expenditures  on  research  have  grown 
apace.  They  will  contlntie  to  do  so  in  such 
fields  as  medicine,  in  transport,  In  agricul- 
ture, and  In  commerce. 


A  MAJOB  PABTNSaSHIP 

What  began  essentially  with  the  ad  hoc 
wartime  Manhattan  project  has  grown  Into 
a  major  partnership.  Science  and  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  are  irretrievably 
and  irrevocably  bound  together.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  commitment  to  research 
and  development  is  expanding,  increasing, 
and  deepening.  This  is  a  fact.  This  is  so 
and  neither  man  nor  party  will  be  able  to 
halt  or  reverse  the  trend. 

This  division  of  the  resources  of  our 
economy  to  new  and  uncharted  areas  brings 
about  change  everywhere  at  every  level.  The 
aerospace-scientific  Indxistrles  in  the  United 
States  are  the  ones  Investing  money  In  cre- 
ating new  Jobs.  They  get  the  dollars;  our 
older  Industries  do  not.  As  Senator  Hum- 
phrey has  pointed  out,  three-quarters  of 
the  research  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment goes  for  defense,  space,  atomic 
energy,  and  public  health,  whereas  such  basic 
industries  as  building  and  construction, 
textiles,  apparel,  and  food  processing  provide 
but  4  percent  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment. These  are  industries  constituting  30 
percent  of  the  manufacturing  components  of 
our  gross  national  products. 

The  Jobs  are  where  the  aerospace  plants 
are.  The  Pacific  States  receive  half  the  mili- 
tary budget.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States  re- 
ceive 20  percent  and  the  great  Midwest  re- 
ceives but  8  percent  of  the  total.  These 
Federal  investments  have  their  accelerator 
and  multiplier  effects,  bringing  boomtown 
prosperity  to  the  communities  with  aero- 
space Investment.  At  the  same  time  the 
Midwest,  the  Great  Plains,  the  New  England 
and  the  Appalachian  regions  have  felt  the 
chill  of  departing  capital  and  population. 

The  aerospace  industry  has  made  demands 
upon  our  universities  and  colleges.  Scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians  are  called 
for  and  paid  for.  The  concept  of  the  edu- 
cated man.  learned  In  the  arts  and  balanced 
in  his  culture.  Is  not  encouraged  by  this 
whirlwind  demand  for  the  specialist. 


The  aerospace  Indtistry  is  the  only  major 
industry  actively  creating  new  Jobs.  These 
are  Jobs  for  the  highly  skilled;  for  the  college 
graduate;  for  the  research  scientist  and  en- 
gineer. There  are  fewer  Jobs  today  than 
there  were  yesterday  for  the  vmskllled;  for 
the  untrained  and  uneducated.  There  will 
be  even  fewer  Jobs  for  them  tomorrow. 

The  economy,  the  geography,  the  culture 
and  the  structure  of  our  society  are  being 
changed  by  this  burst  of  science  and  the 
change  will  ever  more  quicken. 

SCIENCE    AND    THE   CONGRESS 

Any  committee  studying  the  Congress 
should  give  Its  attention  to  this  Incredible 
growth  of  science — best  In  size  and  impor- 
tance. It  is  disturbing  but  true  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Congress  does  not  under- 
stand science  and  it  is  also  true  that  science 
does  not  understand  Congress.  Communica- 
tion between  the  two  must  be  improved  and 
the  Congress  miist  inform  Itself — for  Its  own 
protection  and  that  of  the  people — on  the 
activities  of  the  sciences. 

Increasingly,  policy  decisions  made  on  pro- 
grams and  funds  for  science  and  technology 
affect  in  their  full  relevancy  not  only  the 
security  of  the  country  but  the  liberty  and 
privacy  of  every  human  being  everywhere. 
If  democracy  and  representative  government 
are  to  prevail  in  this  Nation,  it  Is  necessary 
that  the  Congress  understand  the  importance 
of  these  decisions  and  that  It  have  a  role  In 
the  making  of  them.  At  the  present  time 
Congress  does  not  appreciate  the  Importance 
of  scientific  decisions  and  as  a  result  they  are 
made,  not  In  the  halls  of  Congress  but  else- 
where, not  by  the  elected  representatives  but 
by  unknown  administrative  ofiQclals. 

In  this  world  of  cataclysm,  change,  and  of 
almost  impossible  complexity,  representative 
democracy  is  put  to  severe  test.  How  is  a 
popularly  elected  government  to  control  its 
own  activities?  How  are  elected  officials  to 
direct  development  of  something  they  can- 
not understand  with  Implications  they  do  not 
comprehend.  It  Is  this  problem  to  which 
I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

EISENHOWER,    SNOW,    AND    BETHE 

President  Elsenhower  in  his  last  address  to 
the  people  as  President,  warned  of  the  danger 
the  democracy  Implicit  In  the  scientific  up- 
heaval.   He  had  this  to  say: 

"We  must  also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and 
opposite  danger  that  public  policy  could  it- 
self become  the  captive  of  a  scientific  tech- 
nological elite. 

"It  Is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to  mold,  to 
balance,  and  to  Integrate  these  and  other 
forces,  new  and  old,  within  the  principles  of 
our  democratic  system — ever  aiming  toward 
the  supreme  goals  of  our  free  society." 

The  English  novelist  and  scientist.  C.  P. 
Snow,  in  his  1960  Godkln  lectures  at  Harvard, 
raised  the  very  same  Issue  when  he  asked 
how  government  may  make  sound  strategic 
decisions  on  questions  in  which  science  is 
Involved.  He  has  warned  as  has  the  eminent 
physicist.  Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  that  the  Important 
decisions  being  made  today  are  made  not 
by  the  Senate  nor  by  the  Congress  nor  by 
the  President,  but  are  made  in  secret  by 
small  groups  of  officials.  These  "secret 
choices,"  as  Snow  calls  them,  are  made  at 
the  lower  levels  of  administration  by  scien- 
tists and  officials.  The  implications  of  these 
decisions  are  understood  by  only  a  few  men; 
by  the  time  we  In  Congress  learn  of  the 
decision,  the  implications  are  already  upon 
us.  I  can  think  of  four  cases  current  in 
which  scientific  decisions  of  grave  implica- 
tion were  not  adequately  understood  by  the 
public  nor  by  the  majority  of  Congress: 
First,  the  apparent  discarding  of  the  radia- 
tion protection  guides  In  the  measurement 
of  fallout.  Second,  the  high  level  test  of  an 
atomic  weapon  which  altered  the  Van  Allen 
belt  and  disrupted  radio  signals.    Third,  the 
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placing  of  millions  of  copper  needles  into 
space.  Fourth,  the  proposed  construction  of 
a  harbor  In  Alaska  by  atomic  explosion. 
Secret  choices  are  made  not  because — or  not 
often  because — there  is  a  conspiracy  of  se- 
crecy. These  choices  are  made  by  the  highly 
trained  few  because  we  in  the  Congress  and 
until  quite  recently,  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive, were  unequipped  and  uninterested  in 
participating. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  government  and 
things  that  action  will  proceed  and  decisions 
will  be  taken.  If  the  Congress  does  not 
insist  upon  participating  in  these  decisions, 
they  will  be  made  by  others  elsewhere.  In 
time,  the  power  will  pass  to  those  who  make 
the  decision,  leaving  but  the  mantle  and 
circumstance  for  the  Congress. 

The  President  has  shown  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  insuring  informed  and 
adequate  civilian  supervision  over  science 
and  military  technology,  research,  and  de- 
velopment. In  the  organization  plan  No.  2. 
1962,  President  Kennedy  established  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  Office  of  the  President. 
This  is  to  be  a  small  agency  with  great 
knowledge.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Office  to  keep  the  President  informed  on 
Federal  programs  and  problems  in  the  scien- 
tific field;  to  coordinate  functions,  review 
policies,  and  establish  priorities.  To  assist 
it  in  its  work,  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  been  established  com- 
posed of  eminent  scientists  throughout  the 
country,  who  meet  monthly  to  furnish 
scientific  advice  on  national  policy.  The 
services  of  over  300  expert  consultants  in 
scientific  and  technological  fields  are  called 
upon  from  time  to  time  as  needed.  Thus  it 
Is  that  the  President  has  initiated  a  coherent 
effort  to  bring  order  and  control  in  a  field 
of  government  where  there  is  little  of  either. 
No  doubt  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology will  grow  substantially  in  the  coming 
years.  It  must  do  so  if  the  Executive  is  to 
fulfill  his  constitutional  responsibilities. 

The  Congress  has  taken  no  step  similar  to 
that  of  the  President.  It  is  true  that  in 
specific  questions  we  have  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences  Committee. 
We  have  also  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee whose  responsibility  it  is  to  oversee 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  These  are 
congressional  committees.  They  are  staffed 
with  professional  personnel  of  high  caliber. 
They  are  not,  however,  staffed  with  practic- 
ing scientists.  They  are  dependent  for  their 
information  upon  whatever  information  is 
presented  to  them  in  hearing,  and  much  too 
often  this  is  limited  to  Government  witnesses 
and  testimony. 

This,  quite  obviously,  is  not  enough.  Al- 
most every  committee  of  the  Congress  is 
called  upon  in  this  day  to  pass  on  questions 
of  science,  research,  and  advancing  tech- 
nology. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  must  pass 
on  multlblllion  dollar  money  bills  involving 
the  funding  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  re- 
search and  development  carried  on  in  this 
Nation. 

These  committees  are  without  scientific 
personnel.  They  are  without  direct  access 
to  responsible  scientific  opinion.  They  are 
unable  to  obtain  In  an  easy  manner  respon- 
sible and  critical  evaluation  of  proposed  Gov- 
ernment programs  by  scientists  not  directly 
involved. 

There  Is  no  pool  of  scientific  wisdom  to 
advise  the  Congress  on  the  assignment  of 
priorities. 

We  have  water  research  bills,  fish  research 
bills,  mineral  development  research  bills, 
urban  psychological  study  programs,  super- 
.sonic  airplane  bills,  satellite  communication 
serves  only  the  House.     Legislative  counsel 


mental  hazard  bills,  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
menUi!  health  bills,  retardation  and  epilepsy 
programs,  moose  conservation,  and  forestry 
research  bills.  Who  is  to  tell  the  Congress 
what  is  redundant,  what  is  unnecessary,  what 
is  duplication,  and  what  is  vital? 

This  is  the  challenge  that  the  Congress 
must  face.  I  am  not  certain  how  it  is  to  be 
faced. 

THREE    SUGGESTIONS 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Science  would  be  useful.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  Scientific  Accounting  Office 
similar  to  GAO  would  be  useful.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  scientific  advisers  for  each  of 
the  principal  legislative  committees  would  be 
useful.  I  believe  that  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  all  three  suggestions. 

Each  of  the  above  three  suggestions  pre- 
sents limitations.  A  single  Committee  on 
Science  would,  as  time  goes  on,  take  over 
more  and  more  of  the  functions  of  the  other 
legislative  committees.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  not  provide  a  readily  accessible  source 
of  scientific  knowledge  for  the  use  of  other 
committees  or  of  Congressmen  or  Senators 
not  on  the  conunittee. 

A  scientific  accounting  office  would  be 
helpful  in  tracking  down  waste  and  foolish- 
ness after  it  had  occurred.  It  would  not  be 
useful  in  assisting  the  Congress  In  making 
decisions  on  programs  yet  to  be  Initiated. 
In  the  years  ahead,  the  pace  of  events  and 
the  magnitude  of  projects  will  not  allow  us 
to  discover  our  errors  in  Judgment  only  after 
they  are  made. 

A  scientific  staff  for  each  major  committee 
raises  personnel  problems.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  high-level  and  distinguished 
scientific  advisers  on  a  full-time  basis  for 
each  of  the  major  committees.  Scientific 
thought  of  the  stature  needed  would  not  be 
content  with  what  would  be  a  Job  of  a  spo- 
radic, off-agaln  on-again  nature. 

ESTABLISH    COST 

Perhaps  a  new  approach  is  needed;  one 
of  scope  and  fiexibillty  adequate  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  revolution  in  sci- 
ence. It  Is  my  thought  that  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  President's  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  offers  a  guide  for  the  Congress. 

I  would  suggest  the  establishment  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology— COST — as  a  creature  of  Congress, 
responsible  only  to  the  Congress. 

This  Office  would  have  a  small,  highly 
skilled,  permanent,  professional  staff  and  a 
large  body  of  consultants,  available  to  the 
Congress  to  furnish  advice,  evaluations,  and 
reports.  It  is  important  that  this  Office  be 
completely  and  totally  separate  from  the 
executive  branch.  It  should  have  what  ac- 
cess to  information  is  held  by  the  Congress. 
It  would  be  the  task  of  the  permanent  staff 
to  ask  questions  for  Congress,  to  answer 
questions  of  Congress,  and  to  assist  the  Mem- 
ber in  handling  the  scientific  matters  which 
come  before  them.  It  would  also  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  COST  to  report  to  the  Appro- 
priation Committees  whatever  achievements, 
happenings  or  failures  In  the  scientific 
world  appear  to  be  of  Importance. 

There  have  been  discussions  among  sci- 
entists as  to  whether  in  the  coming  years 
scientists  will  be  on  "top"  or  on  "tap."  They 
should  not  be  on  top  merely  because  they 
are  scientists.  They  should  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  merely  on  tap.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  very  best  scientific  opinion  be  brought  to 
bear,  both  pro  and  con,  on  the  Important 
decisions  of  our  society  and  its  government. 
It  is  also  Important,  however,  that  these 
decisions  shall  be  made  by  those  responsible 
to  the  people.  ' 

I  believe  that  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  would  provide  im- 
portant assistance  in  this  regard. 


(Prom    the    Congressional    Record 
Aug.  13,  1963] 

Congress  Needs  Help  on  Science 
Technology 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  establish 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
a  Congressional  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

This  proposal,  completely  nonpartisan  In 
nature,  should  be  of  interest  to  every  Sena- 
tor and  will  have,  I  hope,  the  support  of 
most.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  may  be  allowed  ^o  lie  on  the  table  for 
10  days  so  that  Senators  who  wish  may  Join 
as  cosponsors.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
celved  and  appropriately  referred,  and  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  remain  at  the 
desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  (S.  2038)  to  establish  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  a  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
advise  and  assist  Members  and  committees 
of  the  Congress  on  matters  relating  to  sci- 
ence  and  technology,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  scientific  revolution 
proceeds  faster  and  faster.  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  Congress  appropriated  $900  million  for 
research  and  development;  10  years  ago  $3.4 
billion;  last  year  $14.5  billion.  The  years 
ahead  will  see  much  greater  Increases.  In 
1960-61  fully  two-thirds  of  all  research  and 
development  activities  across  the  Nation  were 
financed  by  Federal  funds.  This  year  Fed- 
eral participation  will  be  substantially 
greater. 

The  President  In  requesting  authority  for 
these  vast  scientific  programs  undertaken  by 
the  Government  and  in  formulating  a  con- 
sistent Federal  policy  on  science  has  avail- 
able to  him  the  full  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
scientific  community.  This  is  marshaled  for 
him  by  his  scientific  advisers:  The  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee.  In  an  orderly 
and  rational  manner  the  President  is  enabled 
to  keep  a  comprehending  eye  on  scientific 
and  technological  developments,  in  and  out 
of  Government,  in  and  out  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Congress  has  no  such  help. 

The  Congress  has  no  source  of  independ- 
ent scientific  wisdom  and  advice.  For  too 
often  congressional  committees  for  expert 
advice  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  the  very 
scientists  who  have  conceived  the  program, 
the  very  scientists  who  will  spend  the  money 
if  the  program  is  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for.  Too  often  scientific  advice  is  ob- 
tained on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis. 

The  Congress  is  uneasy  about  its  role  in 
this  growth  of  federally  financed  research. 
The  Congress  must  appropriate  the  money. 
The  Congress  must  determine  whether  re- 
quested research  projects  are  Indeed  neces- 
sary; which  projects  shall  have  priority  at 
the  public  purse;  and  see  that  research  funds 
are  expended  in  an  efficient  and  ehectlve 
manner.  Voices  have  been  heard  recently 
questioning  whether  the  Congress  is  doing 
these  things  well.  Certain  it  is  that  these 
things  cannot  be  done  well  unless  the  Con- 
gress has  access  to  Independent  scientific 
advice. 

I  have  used  as  a  model  the  legislative  coun- 
sel of  the  Congress  which  has  served  both 
this  and  the  other  body  so  well.  The  legis- 
lative counsel  of  the  Senate  serves  only  the 
Senate.  The  legislative  counsel  of  the  House 
serves  only  the  House.     Legislative  counsM 
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provides   a    completely    nttnpartlsan    profes- 
sional source  of  expert  legal  knowledge. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology — COST — will  provide  a  similar 
nonpartisan  professional  service.  An  office 
of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  Senate  will 
serve  this  body;  an  office  of  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  serve  the  other  body.  There  will  be  a 
director  of  each  office,  men  of  eminent  quali- 
fication chosen  either  by  the  Speaker  or  the 
President  pro  tempore.  "Hiere  will  be  suffi- 
cient assistant  directors  for  the  performance 
of  the  tasks  of  the  office.  Jt  is  contemplated 
that  the  permanent  COST  staff  will  not  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  profeasional  members  in 
either  House.  These  men  will  be  scientific 
generallsts,  generalists  who  know  who  and 
where  the  specialists  are. 

The  staff  shall  advise  aind  assist,  upon  re- 
quest, committees  on  questions  of  science 
and  technology;  make  such  studies  as  re- 
quested by  a  committee  or  House;  maintain  a 
register  of  specialists  with  talent  and  wisdom, 
knowledgeable  over  the  fpll  spectrum  of  sci- 
ence, available  for  consultation  and  advice; 
and  prepare  upon  its  own  initiative  such  re- 
ports on  events  in  the  sdientlfic  field  which 
It  feels  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  several  committees.  The  committees 
would  not  of  course  be  obligated  in  any  way 
to  utilize  the  facilities  of  COST. 

COST  will  act  as  a  clearinghouse;  it  will 
help  congressional  committees  and  members 
find  the  men  with  the  experience  they  need. 
If  the  committee  or  member  wishes  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  the  expert,  compensa- 
tion will  be  paid  by  the  member  or  commit- 
tee, not  by  COST. 

It  is  my  intention  that  COST  should  be 
a  tool  of  the  Congress.  It  should  in  no  way 
reduce  the  authority  of  any  committee  or 
of  either  House.  COST  will  operate  in  a 
purely  advisory  capacity  to  be  used  or  not 
used  as  each  member  and  each  committee 
shall  determine. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal.  As  science  ap- 
propriation requests  go,  its  needs  will  be 
minute.  And  yet  it  coul(S  render  substantial 
assistance  to  the  CongreBs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  each  Senator  will  give 
careful  thought  to  the  challenge  which  sci- 
ence presents  representative  democracy.  The 
Congress  as  a  body  must  equip  itself  to  legis- 
late on  technological  matters  with  coherence 
and  comprehension.  It  15  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Coifgress  to  do  so.  It 
cannot  do  less. 

The  proposal  which  I  Introduce  today  Is 
designed  to  provide,  within  the  full  existing 
structure  of  our  bicameral  legislature  and 
its  committee  system,  a  dr.ethod  of  obtaining 
scientific  advice. 

"exhibit   1 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

"Section  1.  There  is  established  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
which  shall  Include  an  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  Senate  and  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, each  of  which  shall  be  super- 
vised by  a  Director. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Each  Director  shall  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the 
ground  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office.  No  person  while  serving  as  Direc- 
tor may  engage  in  any  other  business,  voca- 
tion, or  employment. 


"(b)    The  gross  annual  compensation   of 

each  Director  shall  be  $ . 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
officer  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  each  Direc- 
tor shall  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
assistant  directors  and  employees,  and  shall 
purchase  furniture,  equipment,  books,  sta- 
tionery and  other  supplies,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  his  office  for  the  performance  of 
its  duties. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  or 
serve  In  any  position  in  either  office  until 
the  person  has  been  determined  to  be  qual- 
ified to  have  access  to  any  Information  clas- 
sified in  the  interest  of  national  secvirity  as 
matter  which  may  not  be  publicly  disclosed. 
Upon  written  request  made  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be.  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shall  (1)  cause  to  be  con- 
ducted an  Investigation  as  the  Director  deems 
required  to  determine  whether  any  person 
considered  for  service  in.  or  serving  in,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
qualified  to  have  access  to  such  information, 
and  (2)  transmit  to  the  requesting  congres- 
sional officer  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
the  investigation. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  each  House  of 
the  Congress — 

•'  (1 )  upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist  any 
Member  or  committee  of  that  House  with  re- 
sF>ect  to  matters  relating  to  science  and  tech- 
nology; 

"(2)  to  make  studies  concerning  matters 
relating  to  science  and  technology  as  may  be 
directed  by  that  House  or  any  committee 
thereof; 

"(3)  to  maintain  a  register  of  scientific  and 
technological  consultants  who  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  advise  and  assist  committees 
and  Members  of  that  Hovise;  and 

"(4)  to  transmit  to  committees  of  that 
House  reports  concerning  significant  scien- 
tific or  technological  developments  which 
pertain  to  matters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  committees. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
of  each  House  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  shall  furnish  to  any  Joint  committee 
of  the  Congress  upon  its  request  information 
and  assistance  as  the  Joint  committee  may 
require  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
science  and  technology. 

"(c)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  determine  the  priority 
to  be  given  by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives,  respectively,  to  directions 
and  requests  authorized  by  this  section. 

"Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  One-half  of  all  appro- 
priations of  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  shall  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  one  half  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 


[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  23, 
1963] 

A  Congressional  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  may  proceed  to  make  some 
remarks  on  another  subject,  and  that  I  may 
speak  briefly  on  it  also,  and  that  the  time  we 
consume  be  not  charged  to  either  side  on 
the  bill. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  understand  that  the  time 
that  I  consiune  and  that  the  Senator  from 


New  York  will  consume  will  not  be  charged 
to  either  side.     Is  that  correct? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  10  days  ago 
I  introduced  a  new  proposal,  S.  2038,  to  es- 
tablish a  Congressional  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology — COST — which  would  provide 
for  the  Congress  an  independent,  responsible, 
readily  available  means  of  obtaining  scien- 
tific assistance. 

In  the  years  since  the  war,  we  have  seen 
a  fantastic  spiralling  growth  of  Federal 
spending  for  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Congress  has  got  to  control  the  great  and 
in  some  cases  extravagant  spending  that  Is 
going  on  in  this  field  and  has  got  to  do  It  in 
a  responsible  manner. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
which  I  suggest,  would  provide,  for  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  a  way  of  obtaining  the 
independent  scientific  advice  which  is  so 
badly  needed  if  responsible  opposition  is  to 
ride  herd  on  these  programs  costing  ever 
more  and  more,  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

As  it  is  now.  we  are  Just  stumbling  in  the 
dark. 

The  proposal  to  establish  COST  has  re- 
ceived in  the  last  few  days  a  remarkable 
amount  of  comment  and  attention. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  as  of  last  night, 
12  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined  in  cospon- 
soring  this  proposal.  The  support  which 
they  have  shown  Illustrates  the  concern  of 
all  Senators  of  both  parties  with  the  grow- 
ing and  troubled  ties  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  sciences  and  guarantees  that 
the  Congress  will.  In  due  time,  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  which  these  ties  create. 

The  cosponsors  are:  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
H.\rtke],  the  Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye).  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening)  .  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  ,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough],  and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]. 

Because  some  Senators  are  out  of  town. 
I  have  been  asked  to  leave  this  proposal  on 
the  desk  for  5  days  longer,  until  Wednesday, 
August  28.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  2038  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  desk  until 
Wednesday  next. 

This  proposal  to  create  a  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Office  for  the  Congress  Is  receiving 
attention  in  the  House  as  well  as  the  Senate. 
Congressman  Sibal,  of  Connecticut,  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  these  efforts.  His  bill. 
H.R.  6866.  proposes  to  create  a  similar  office 
to  assist  the  Congress.  Congressman  Wro- 
NALL  of  New  Jersey,  has  Introduced  a  bill 
Identical  to  S.  2038.  It  is  H.R.  8066.  It  is 
Important  and  significant  that  these  two 
Congressmen  are  able  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  Republican  Party.  The 
COST  proposal  is  not  a  partisan  one:  It  Is 
nonpartisan.  It  Is  not  a  Senate  proposal; 
it  is  a  congressional  proposal.  It  does  not 
narrow  or  lessen  the  authority  of  any  com- 
mittee, it  does  not  upset  the  balance  between 
the  Houses:  it  provides,  on  a  purely  advisory 
basis,  information  and  direction  Independent 
of  the  special  pleaders  and  the  already  com- 
mitted, for  the  use  of  every  Member  and 
every  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three  article! 
commenting  on  these  proposal  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  The  first  is  an  editorial  from  th« 
eminently   respected    Science   magazine,   Ot 
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June  28.  1963.  the  second  from  the  National 
Observer,  of  August  5,  1963.  the  third  from 
the  Fairbanks  News-Miner.  oX  Aiigust  14, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

"(Prom  Science,  June  28,  1963] 
"devils  advocate 
"Increasingly  the  future  shape  of  science  is 
being  determined  by  legislative  actions  taken 
by  men  who  can  be  expected  to  have  only  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  technical  facts 
embodied  in  their  decisions.  The  Govern- 
ment provides  about  two-thirds  of  the  sup- 
port for  the  Nation's  efforts  in  science  and 
technology,  and  the  fraction  has  been  grow- 
ing. 

"On  the  surface  It  would  seem  that  more 
money  for  science  is  a  good  thing.  Indeed. 
I  have  heard  some  scientists  say  that  it  would 
be  almost  Impossible  to  prov'ide  too  much 
support.  However,  the  realities  today  are 
that  in  many  areas  of  science  and  technology 
the  crucial  bottleneck  is  brains  not  money. 
For  instance  top-quality  physicists  are  in 
short  supply  and  this  deficiency  is  likely  to 
continue.  When  Congress  votes  to  expand 
activity  in  a  field  requiring  first-rate  physi- 
cists it  simultaneously  makes  the  negative 
decision  to  remove  them  from  other  impor- 
tant endeavors. 

"It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  educa- 
tional background  of  Members  of  Congress  is 
heavily  weighted  toward  the  legal  profession 
with  little  representation  from  science.  The 
remedy  usually  proposed  Is  that  more  scien- 
tists should  get  into  politics.  On  the  surface 
this  suggestion  Is  attractive.  One  obvious 
difficulty  Is  the  time  It  would  take  for  any 
considerable  group  to  be  elected.  A  second 
problem  Is  that.  In  becoming  politicians,  the 
erstwhile  scientists  would  in  general  lose 
their  professional  acuity.  Moreover,  there  Is 
no  certainty  that  a  man  trained  in  science 
would  bring  as  much  wisdom  to  Congress  as 
one  trained  In  the  law.  Some  of  the  most 
narrowmlnded,  uncompromising,  chauvin- 
istic Individuals  In  this  world  are  scientists. 
Many  research  workers  are  deeply  convinced 
that  their  narrow  area  of  inquiry  Is  the  only 
one  worth  pursuing.  I  recently  sat  on  a 
panel  which  cheerfully  toyed  with  the  de- 
sirability of  channeling  the  total  gross  na- 
tional product  Into  a  single  area  of  scientific 
endeavor.  A  man  representative  of  such  a 
body  of  opinion  would  be  a  dangerous  nui- 
sance on  the  congressional  scene. 

"The  Government  does  not  suffer  from  a 
quantitative  lack  of  scientific  Information. 
Rather,  the  difficulty  is  that  most  of  the 
advice  comes  from  special  pleaders.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  good  counsel  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Jerome  Wisener's 
office,  but  the  Congress  has  no  independent 
impartial  source  of  advice.  Since  the  legis- 
lative branch  cannot  evaluate  technical  pro- 
posals, the  temptation  arises  to  employ 
phony  argiunents  In  advocating  major  proj- 
ects. In  scientific  circles  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  be  more  concerned  with  the  glamorous, 
salable  aspects  of  a  proposal  than  with  In- 
trinsic merit. 

"It  seems  well  to  consider  other  ways  of 
improving  the  scientific  Judgments  of  Con- 
gress. To  make  good  decisions  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  digest  all  the  facts.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  be  well  advised.  One  of  the  more 
promising  methods  would  be  to  make  avail- 
able to  Congress  a  special  group  of  scientific 
counselors.  These  would  supplement  exist- 
ing staff  and  would  not  be  permanent  Gov- 
ernment employees.  They  could  be  nomi- 
nated by  such  a  body  as  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  on  request  of  Congress.  They 
might  serve  for  short,  intensive  periods  while 
retaining  their  professional  connections. 
They  would  be  expected  to  act  as  devil's  ad- 
vocates (the  Washington  Star  recently  made 
a  similar  suggestion ) ,  with  a  duty  to  Insure 


that  the  public  interest  was  well  protected. 
If  such  a  system  could  be  properly  Imple- 
mented, a  substantial  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  science  legislation  might  ensue." 

"(Prom  the  National  Observer,  Aug.  5,  1963 1 
"science    puzzles:    when   technology    baf- 
fles   CONGRESS    IT'S    TIME    TO   CALL    FOR    THE 
EXPERTS 

"Growing  achievements  In  science  breed  a 
growing  uneasiness  among  laymen.  Be- 
tween the  far-off  lure  of  space  travel  and  the 
dubious  prospect  of  manipulated  heredity, 
the  man  In  the  street  is  hard  put  to  under- 
stand developments  that  may  vitally  affect 
his  future. 

"Congress  is  In  the  same  boat,  and  addi- 
tionally It  has  the  Job  of  sitting  in  Judgment 
on  the  huge  sums  of  Government  money — 
an  estimated  $14.7  billion  last  fiscal  year — 
that  make  the  dizzy  pace  of  scientific  and 
technological  progress  f>osslble. 

"Complained  Alaska's  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob) 
Bartlett  last  week:  "We  have  water  re- 
search bills,  fish  research  bills,  mineral  de- 
velopment research  bills,  urban  psychological 
study  programs,  supersonic  airplane  bills, 
satellite  communication  bills,  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  environmental  hazard  bills! 
cancer,  heart  disease  and  mental  health 
bills,  retardation  and  epilepsy  programs, 
moose  conservation  and  forestry  research 
bills.  Who  is  to  tell  the  Congress  what  Is 
redundant,  what  Is  necessary,  what  Is  dupli- 
cation, and  what  Is  vital?' 

"The  White  House  pattern 

"The  Democratic  Senator  expressed  a 
mounting  fear  that  decisions  that  could 
shape  the  future  of  our  Nation  are  being 
made  by  anonymous  experts  and  not  by 
elected  officials.  His  idea  for  a  solution: 
Congress  should  hire  Its  own  experts.  It 
should  set  up  a  Congressional  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  (COST)  to  advise 
Congress  on  scientific  questions.  The  unit 
would  be  molded  on  the  White  House  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  established  last 
year  to  give  the  President  a  firmer  hand  In 
U.S.  scientific  decisions. 

"Senator  Bartlett  presented  figures  show- 
ing this  'Incredible'  growth  In  Federal  re- 
search and  development  appropriations: 
Fiscal  1960-61,  $9.6  billion;  1961-62.  $11.2 
billion:  1962-63,  $14.7  billion;  1963-64  (re- 
quested) $17.4  billion.  In  the  1963-64  re- 
quest, $7.6  billion  is  for  space  activities. 
"Disturbing  but  true 

"  'Neither  man  nor  party,'  said  the  Alas- 
kan, 'will  be  able  to  halt  or  reverse  the 
trend.  •  •  •  it  is  disturbing  but  true  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Congress  does  not 
understand  science,  and  It  is  also  true  that 
science  does  not  understand  Congress. 
Communication  between  the  two  must  be 
Improved  and  the  Congress  must  Inform  It- 
self— for  its  own  protection  and  that  of  the 
people — on  the  activities  of  the  sciences. 

"  'Increasingly,  policy  decisions  made  on 
programs  and  funds  for  science  and  tech- 
nology affect  in  their  full  relevancy  not  only 
the  security  of  the  country,  but  the  liberty 
and  privacy  of  every  human  being  every- 
where. If  democrary  and  representative 
government  are  to  prevail  In  this  Nation,  it 
Is  necessary  that  the  Congress  understand 
the  Importance  of  these  decisions  and  that 
It  have  a  role  in  the  making  of  them.  At 
the  present  time  Congress  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  Importance  of  scientific  decisions, 
and  as  a  result  they  are  made,  not  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  but  elsewhere,  not  by  elected 
representatives,  but  by  unknown  adminis- 
trative officials. 

"  'In  this  world  of  cataclysm,  change,  and 
of  almost  Impossible  complexity,  representa- 
tive democracy  Is  put  to  severe  test.  How 
is  a  popularly  elected  government  to  control 
Its  own  activities?  How  are  elected  officials 
to  direct  development  of  something   they 


cannot  understand  with   Implications   they 
do  not  comprehend?'  " 

"(Prom  the  Fairbanks  News-Miner.  Aug   14 
1963 1 

"congress  needs  consultants 
"Congress  is  beginning  to  worry  about  how 
to  deal  with  a  boom  In  Government-spon- 
sored  scientific  research,  and  a  bill  by  Sena- 
tor E.  L.  Bartlett  that  would  give  the  Con- 
gress a  small  staff  of  professional  consultants 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

"  'It  Is  disturbing  but  true.'  the  Alaska 
Senator  declared,  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Congress  does  not  understand  science 
and  It  is  also  true  that  science  does  not 
understand  Congress.' 

"During  the  1963  fiscal  year.  Congress  was 
called  upon  to  appropriate  at  least  $14.7  bil- 
lion for  scientific  and  technological  research, 
a  31-percent  increase  over  the  previous  year 
An  additional  $2.7  billion  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  fiscal  1964. 

"Bartlett's  measure  would  keep  the  scien- 
tific advisers  totally  separate  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  Congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  as  he  would  term 
it,  would  enable  the  legislators  to  assign  pri- 
orities. There  would  be  less  chance  for  hood- 
winking. 

"Bartlett  noted  that  the  Representatives 
must  consider  water  research  bills,  fish  re- 
search bills,  mineral  development  research 
bills,  urban  psychological  study  programs, 
supersonic  airplane  bills,  satellite  communi- 
cation bills,  air  pollution,  water  pollution  en- 
vironmental hazard  bills,  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease and  mental  health  bills,  retardation  and 
epilepsy  programs,  moose  conservation  and 
forestry  research  bills. 

"The  Senator  and  his  colleagues  might  well 
ask:  'Who  is  to  tell  the  Congress  what  is 
redundant,  what  is  unnecessary,  what  is 
duplication,  and  what  is  vital?' 

"Bartlett.  who  has  been  openly  critical  of 
the  administration's  failure  to  take  a  clear 
stand  on  radioactive  fallout  protection 
guides,  has  cited  four  examples  of  scientific 
decisions  of  grave  implication,  which  he 
said  were  inadequately  understood  by  the 
public  or  the  majority  In  Congress  when 
they  were  made. 

"These  were  ( 1 )  the  apparent  discarding  of 
radiation  protection  guides  in  the  measure- 
ment of  fallout;  (2)  the  high-level  test  of  an 
atomic  weapon  which  altered  the  Van  Allen 
belt  and  disrupted  radio  signals;  (3)  the 
placing  of  millions  of  copper  needles  Into 
space;  and  (4)  the  proposed  construction  of 
a  harbor  In  Alaska  by  atomic  explosion. 

"In  voicing  this  concern.  Senator  Bartlett 
does  not  stand  alone.  Last  month  the  House 
Rules  Committee  passed  a  resolution  seeking 
to  create  a  select  committee  to  make  a  'com- 
plete, full,  and  thorough  Investigation  into 
the  Federal  Government's  $14.7  billion  re- 
search effort.'  But  in  the  Senate,  the  need 
for  professional  advice  is  even  greater.  The 
435  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  more  time  to  delve  into  special  projects 
than  do  their  counterparts  In  the  Senate, 
who  number  only  100. 

"We  agree  with  the  Alaska  Senator's  con- 
clusion, that  if  the  Congress  does  not  insist 
upon  participating  in  these  vital  decisions, 
they  will  be  made  by  lower  echelon  ac'.nlnls- 
tratlve  officials  and  scientists.  If  Congress 
does  not  arm  Itself  with  an  Independent  pool 
of  scientific  wisdom,  great  powers  will  pass 
on  to  those  who  make  the  decisions,  'leaving 
but  the  mantle  and  circumstance  for  the 
Congress.'  " 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Section  1.  There  Is  established  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  the 
Congressional   Office   of   Science   and  Tech- 
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nology.  which  shall  include  an  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  Senate  and  an 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  each  of  which  shall  be 
supervised  by  a  Director. 

"Sec  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  aS  the  Senate  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  erf  Representatives. 
Each  Director  shall  be  appwlnted  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the 
ground  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office.  No  person  while  serving  as  Direc- 
tor may  engage  In  any  other  business,  voca- 
tion, or  employment. 

"(b)  The  gross  annual  compensation  of 
each  Director  shall  be  $ . 

"SEC.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  officer  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  each 
Director  shall  employ  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  assistant  directors  and  employees, 
and  shall  purchase  furniture,  equipment, 
books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies,  as  may 
be  required  by  his  office  for  the  performance 
of  Its  duties. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  or 
serve  In  any  position  In  either  office  until  the 
person  has  been  determined  to  be  qualified  to 
have  access  to  any  Information  classified  In 
the  Interest  of  national  Becurlty  as  matter 
which  may  not  be  publicly  disclosed.  Upon 
written  request  made  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  ^is  the  case  may  be, 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation shall  (1)  cause  to  be  conducted 
an  investigation  as  the  Director  deems  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  any  person  con- 
sidered for  service  In,  or  serving  In,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
qualified  to  have  access  to  such  Information, 
and  (2)  transmit  to  the  requesting  congres- 
sional officer  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
the  Investigation. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  each  House  of 
the  Congress — 

"  ( 1 )  upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist  any 
Member  or  committee  of  that  House  with 
respect  to  matters  relating  to  science  and 
technology; 

"(2)  to  make  studies  concerning  matters 
relating  to  science  and  technology  as  may  be 
directed  by  that  House  or  any  committee 
therof; 

"(3)  to  maintain  a  register  of  scientific 
and  technological  consultants  who  have  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  advise  and  assist 
committees  and  Members  of  that  House;  and 

"(4)  to  transmit  to  oommittees  of  that 
House  reports  concerning  significant  scien- 
tific or  technological  developments  which 
pertain  to  matters  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  committees. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
of  each  House  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent shall  furnish  to  any  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  upon  Its  request  Information 
and  assistance  as  the  Joint  conmilttee  may 
require  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
science  and  technology. 

"(c)  The  Committee  on.  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  determine  the  priority 
to  be  given  by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively,  to  directions 
and  requests  authorized  by  this  section. 

"Sec  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  One-half  of  all  appro- 
priations of  the  Congressional  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  shall  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  oif  Representatives." 


Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  allowed  to  He 
on  the  desk  until  Wednesday  next. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  commend  my  colleague 
for  the  very  constructive  proposal  which  he 
has  asked  me  to  cosponsor  and  which  I  have 
been  very  happy  to  cosponsor. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  Senator  Is  one  of  the  12 
cosponsor  s. 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  Initiative  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett)  In  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  establish  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  a  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
Because  the  Government  is  today  involved 
In  many  programs  that  concern  scientific 
and  technical  Issues,  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  often  required  to  make  deci- 
sions on  complex  technical  points  where  they 
obviously  cannot  be  great  experts.  Most  of 
the  testimony  heard  by  congressional  com- 
mittees with  respect  to  scientific  efforts  and 
programs  Is  limited  to  Government  officials 
or  advisers  who  naturally  want  the  largest 
possible  sum  for  their  agency.  Many  are 
eager  to  pursue  their  pet  projects,  more 
concerned  to  get  ahead,  thaua  to  eliminate 
needless  costs.  What  the  Congress  needs — 
and  I  have  often  made  this  point — Is  some- 
thing like  a  devil's  advocate  or  perhaps  It 
should  be  called  a  taxpayer's  advocate — a 
group  of  experts  whose  Job  It  should  be  to 
analyze  scientific  programs  and  requests  for 
Government  spending  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining where  Government  cuts  can  be  made 
and  what  programs  are  not  worthwhile. 

Senator  Bartlett's  proposal  to  establish 
scientific  advisers  to  the  Congress  would  go 
part  of  the  way  to  meet  this  need.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  It  go  a  little  bit  further. 
Instead  of  being  modeled  on  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Counsel,  I  would  have  It  modeled 
more  along  the  lines  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  with  the  authority  to  undertake 
independent  studies  of  scientific  programs 
throughout  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  would  also  suggest  that  Instead 
of  merely  consulting  on  a  staff  basis  with 
the  members  of  committees  Involved  in 
scientific  programs  and  expenditures,  such 
a  group  would  be  expressly  required  to  pre- 
sent testimony  of  Its  own  evaluating  and 
criticizing  the  requests  of  the  executive 
branch.  We  have  more  chances  than  we 
frequently  want  to  hear  from  Government 
officials  who  all  want  more  money,  but  we 
seldom  have  any  chance  at  all  to  hear  en- 
lightened well-informed  experts  arguing 
against  specific  parts  of  the  program  or  sug- 
gesting changes.  This  is  a  necessary  part 
of  intelligent  decisionmaking,  and  certainly 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  due  process 
of  law  In  any  court  where  life,  limb,  and 
property  are  concerned.  We  need  some- 
thing like  that  In  the  spending  process,  es- 
pecially where  technical  scientific  programs 
are  Involved.  The  taxpayers'  pocketbook 
deserves  a  fair  trial,  and  due  process  In 
spending  needs  people  equally  sharp  and 
equally  competent  technically  to  argue  on 
both  sides  regarding  the  funds  Congress  ap- 
propriates. 

The  establishment  of  a  congressional  office 
not  merely  to  study  and  consult  privately 
with  Members  of  Congress,  but  also  to  pre- 
sent open  testimony  and  even  argument 
against  executive  agency  requests  in  scien- 
tific programs,  would  be  extremely  beneficial 
for  Congress  and  for  the  country. 


Mr.  President,  this  suggestion  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention  during  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Space  Conunlttee  when 
one  of  the  distinguished  scientists,  who  was 
offering  Just  this  type  of  Informed  scientific 
advice,  urged  the  Congress  to  consider  a 
similar  proposal.  These  hearings  by  the 
Space  Committee  In  which  distinguished 
scientists  were  called  on  to  testify  freely  were 
extremely  useful  to  the  committee  and  I  be- 
lieve also  enlightening  to  the  country.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  continuation  of  this  kind 
of  advice  to  the  country  not  only  on  general 
scientific  questions,  but  also  on  specific  pro- 
grams and  specific  items  In  appropriation 
bills  and  other  bills  as  they  are  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  from  time  to  time.  There- 
fore, I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
bringing  this  proposal  to  our  attention.  I 
am  happy  to  Join  with  him.  I  hope  that  he 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posal which  I  have  made  for  a  broadening  of 
the  duties  of  such  an  office,  to  permit  It  to 
be  of  even  greater  help  to  Congress  In  dealing 
v?ith  the  scientific  advances  and  problems  - 
which,  over  the  years  as  we  face  the  future, 
look  as  If  they  would  become  more  complex 
and  multiplied  many  times  over. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his 
Initiative.    I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  have  the  Senator  from  New  York 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  His  suggestions 
are  provocative.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration when  hearings  are  held  on  the 
bill.  I  expect  and  hope  that  many  more  Ideas 
will  be  advanced.  I  hope  that  hearings  may 
be  held  within  the  reasonably  near  future. 

The  situation  as  I  see  It  Is  exactly  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  We 
live  In  a  world  of  science  and  technology. 
Ten  years  ago  Congress  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $3.4  billion  for  scientific  purposes  of 
all  kinds  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
Government.  Last  year  the  appropriation 
amounted  to  more  than  $14  bUUon.  There 
Is  every  Indication  that  Instead  of  leveling 
off  or  decreasing,  the  amount  will  likely 
Increase. 

As  Senators  know,  there  Is  no  person  or  no 
group  In  Congress  to  whom  we  can  turn  for 
such  Information.  We  are  not  scientists.  We 
must  seek  our  scientific  knowledge  from 
others.  We  must  discover  where  those  others 
may  be  who  can  give  us  the  kind  of  un- 
prejudiced Information  that  we  really  ought 
to  have.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
If  the  bin  becomes  law  it  will  make  scientists 
of  any  Members  of  this  body;  but  It  will  af- 
ford us,  conveniently  at  hand,  a  base  of 
scientific  knowledge  derived  from  specialists 
In  the  field. 

My  bill  was  deliberately  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  relatively  small  office  to  be  directly 
under  the  control  of  Congress — small  so  that 
it  would  not  cost  too  much  money.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  establish  an  extravagant  office. 
We  do  not  believe  that  will  be  necessary  In 
order  to  provide  highly  useful  and  even  essen- 
tial Information  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

I  should  mention  that  Representative 
SiBAL.  of  Connecticut,  Introduced  a  similar 
proposal  In  the  House  even  before  I  Intro- 
duced S.  2038.  We  have  met  to  discuss  the 
subject.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any 
difficulty  in  reconciling  our  views  with  those 
of  Representative  Sibal.  In  the  House, 
Representative  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey,  with 
whom  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
served  In  the  House,  has  Introduced  in  the 
House  a  compmnlon  measure  to  S.  2038.  I 
hope  we  may  make  progress  and  that  the  bill 
will  soon  become  law.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  contributions  to  the 
dlscvisslon. 
Mr.  Kbatino.     I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Alaska. 
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[Prom  the  Congressional  Record, 
Nov.  22,  1963] 

Cost  Advances 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  inform  the  Senate  that  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  by  Congressman  Sam- 
uel N.  Friedel,  chairman  of  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  on  H.R.  8066  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Wn.LiAM  B.  WiDNALL.  and  H.R.  6866 
introduced  by  Congressman  Abner  W.  Sibal. 
Congressman  Widnall's  bill  is  the  compan- 
ion bill  to  the  measure  I  introduced  into  the 
Senate  to  establish  a  Congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  The  bill  which  I 
introdaced.  S.  2038.  has  been  cosponsored 
by  15  Senators  of  both  parties.  The  interest 
and  support  which  my  proposal  and  those  of 
Congressmen  Sibal  and  Widnall  have  re- 
ceived is  an  indication.  I  believe,  of  the  in- 
creasing uneasiness  and  concern  over  the 
relations  between  the  scientinc  community 
and  the  Federal  Government.  This  support 
for  the  proposal  also  indicates  the  strong  de- 
sire within  and  without  the  Congress  to  im- 
prove the  scientific  capability  of  our 
legislature. 

Let  me  urge  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
matter  to  let  Chairman  Friedel  know  by  let- 
ter or  statement.  Let  these  hearings  reflect 
the  desire  of  legislators  and  scientists  alike 
to  see  that  the  Cor^'ress  is  adequately  ad- 
vised on  science. 

This  year  we  in  the  Congress  were  called 
upon  to  appropriate  close  to  $15  billion  of 
public  funds  to  be  used  for  scientific  re- 
search and  technical  development.  The 
Congress,  with  its  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  purse,  must  decide  what 
expenditures  are  required  in  the  public  In- 
terest. It  must  decide  which  expenditures 
have  priority,  which  do  not.  It  must  decide 
this,  there  is  no  choice.  Either  the  Con- 
gress decides  on  a  rational  basis  which  proj- 
ects are  more  important  as  a  matter  of 
conscious  policy,  or,  by  its  inaction  and  ad 
hoc  decisions,  it  will  build  its  policy  in  an  ir- 
rational and  irresponsible  manner. 

Decisions  in  the  field  of  science,  as  the 
years  go  by.  become  more  pressing,  more 
numerous  and  more  significant  to  the  future 
of  our  society. 

This  struggle  to  evolve  sensible,  valid 
standards  for  decisions  on  the  allocation  of 
our  scientific  resources  is  not  limited  to  the 
United  States  alone.  Every  industrialized 
country  in  the  world  must  make  these  deci- 
sions, on  the  east  side  as  well  as  the  west 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev's apparent  vacillation  on  the  Soviet 
objectives  in  space  is  one  example.  An- 
other can  be  found  In  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  this  week's  Economist,  of  London. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  the  age  in  which  we  live,  a  nation's 
most  valuable  assets  are  Its  trained  minds. 
The  above  article  illustrates  what  decisions 
must  be  made  if  these  assets  are  to  be  well 
used:  How  far  should  the  state's  Invest- 
ment in  pure  research  extend:  to  what  ex- 
tent is  the  state's  security  and  survival  in- 
volved In  this  so-called  pure  research;  how 
is  the  state  to  allocate  Its  skilled  minds 
between  pure  and  applied  work;  Is  It 
the  state's  responsibility  to  see  that  these 
minds  have  the  utmost  and  almost  unllmit- 
edly  exjjensive  equipment  needed  for  their  re- 
search. As  the  years  go  by,  as  such  ques- 
tions are  answered.  I  am  convinced  increas- 
ing amounts  of  money  will  be  diverted  from 
other  domestic  projects  into  scientific  chan- 
nels. Will  these  decisions  and  these  diver- 
sions be  made  responsibly  by  a  responsible 
Congress? 

This  is  why  I  believe  so  strongly  that  Con- 
gress must  Improve  Its  ability  to  cope  with 
these  technical  questions;  this  Is  why  I  be- 
lieve the  Congressional  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  is  so  badly  needed. 


Since  the  bills  to  establish  such  an  office 
have  been  introduced,  the  proposal  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  the  scientific 
community.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  tech- 
nical and  scientific  Journals.  I  have  received 
many,  many  letters  of  endorsement  from 
scientists,  professors,  and  executives  In  the 
research  and  development  Industries. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  learn  recently  that 
the  bill  has  received  the  formal  approval  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  other  endorsements  and 
expressions  will  be  received  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee's  Accounts  Subcom- 
mittee at  its  hearings  on  December  4.  It  is 
not  only  of  importance  to  the  Congress  that 
it  improve  its  understanding  of  science:  it 
is  also  of  great  importance  to  the  scientific 
commimity.  As  the  work  of  science  becomes 
more  sophisticated  and  complex,  as  It  be- 
comes from  difficult  for  the  science  commu- 
nity to  explain  itself  to  the  Congress,  sci- 
entists are  increasingly  anxious  that  the 
Congress  improve  Its  preparation  for  and 
comprehension  of  those  technical  matters 
which  come  before  It.  And  of  course  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  free  world  that  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Congress  and  the  sciences 
remain  open,  clear,  and  vital. 

A  clear  and  straightforward  account  of  my 
proposal.  S.  2038.  and  a  discussion  of  it  was 
published  in  the  November  issue  of  Aero- 
space Management  magazine.  I  ask  unani- 
mouse  consent  that  It  may  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"has  congress  lost  control? 
"(By  Charles  R.  Wilhlde) 

"(Investigations,  allegations,  and  resultant 
reverberations  threaten  to  turn  the  Nation's 
R.  &  D.  effort  Into  a  political  football.  Con- 
troversy centers  on  the  adequacy  of  Con- 
gress to  cope  with  technical  decisions.) 

"The  President  asked  for  over  $17  billion 
to  support  R.  &  D.  programs  in  the  budget 
he  submitted  last  January.  Congress  had 
the  power  to  appropriate  or  deny  the  funds. 
They  haven't  done  either  yet.  They're  still 
pondering.  Each  year  their  task  gets' tougher 
and  they  ponder  longer,  because  the  budget 
gets  bigger  and  projects  more  complex.  The 
task  is  getting  so  tough  that  there  is  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  capabilities  of  the  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  of  Congress  to 
intelligently  allocate  R.  &  D.  money.  So. 
investigations,  allegations,  and  suggestions 
abound. 

"The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers (NAM)  feels  the  executive  branch  has  an 
unfair  advantage  over  the  legislative  branch 
and  has  called  for  a  group  of  scientists  to 
advise  Congress  on  the  validity  of  certain 
budget  requests. 

"Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner.  who  heads  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  which  advises 
the  President  on  scientific  matters,  agrees 
the  Congress  needs  help. 

"Representative  H.  W.  Smtth.  Democrat, 
of  Virginia,  is  sponsoring  a  move  for  a 
sweeping  Investigation  of  scope,  cost,  and 
conduct  of  research  programs  operated  by 
the  Government  or  with  Government  funds. 

"Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  has  offered  a  bill  (S.  2038)  which 
would  set  up  COST  (Congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology)  to  give  the  legis- 
lative branch  the  expert  advice  It  needs  to 
Intelligently  pass  on  the  budget. 

"On  the  other  hand.  Herbert  Roback.  vet- 
eran staff  administrator  of  the  Military  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  makes  a  stanch  de- 
fense of  the  present  structure  of  Congress. 
He  contends  Congress  can  obtain  all  the  In- 
formation It  needs — if — it  wants  to  use 
and  exert  all  the  powers  available  to  It.  Ro- 
back is  also  leery  of  abdicating  'policy'  pre- 
rogatives to  the  scientific  mind. 


"Bartlett   shaken 

"The  Alaskan  Democrat's  interest  In  R.  & 
D.  stems  from  an  experience  that  shook  him 
early  this  year — shortly  after  his  appoint- 
ment  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  Senate.  In  one  meeting,  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  R.  &  D.  programs  for  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  was  given  the  'OK'  by 
the  committee  In  Just  30  seconds. 

"Senator  Bartlett  began  asking:  'What  is 
redundant?'  "What  Is  unnecessary?'  'What 
Is  duplication;  and  what  is  vital?'  He  found 
little  If  any  expert  advice  available.  In  his 
view.  If  Congress  is  to  continue  to  discharge 
the  duties  ascribed  to  It  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  It  must  have  Information  avail- 
able to  It.  And  the  source  of  this  infor- 
mation. In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  must 
be  answerable  only  to  Congress.  In  an 
address  to  the  Senate  he  said,  'If  democracy 
and  representative  government  are  to  pre- 
vail In  this  Nation,  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
Congress  understand  the  Importance  of  these 
decisions  (concerning  programs  and  funds 
for  science  and  technology)  and  that  it  have 
a  role  In  making  them.' 

"Bartletfs  bill 

"Carrying  his  concern  into  action.  Senator 
Bartlett  Introduced  his  bill  (S.  2038)  to 
establish  a  Congressional  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  (COST). 

"The  bill  calls  for  the  two  such  offices 
to  be  set  up,  one  for  the  House  and  a  similar 
one  for  the  Senate.  There  is  precedent  for 
the  action  since  a  legislative  council  is  al- 
ready in  existence  as  a  bicameral  structure 
serving  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 

"Senator  Bartlett's  bill  calls  for  a  director 
who  will  employ  assistants  and  other  em- 
ployees who  would  be  charged  with  these 
duties:  (l)  Upon  request,  to  advise  and  as- 
sist any  Member  or  committee  of  either 
House  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
science  and  technology;  (2)  to  make  studies 
concerning  matters  relating  to  science  and 
technology  as  may  be  directed  by  either 
House;  (3)  to  maintain  a  register  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  consultants  who  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  advise  and  assist 
conunlttees  and  Members  of  either  House: 
(4)  to  transmit  to  committees  of  either 
House,  reports  concerning  significant  scien- 
tific or  technological  developments  which 
pertain  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

"In  more  personal  terms,  Senator  Bartlett 
wants  the  COST  people  to  be  physically  lo- 
cated within  Congress,  to  be  known  and 
trusted  by  the  legislators,  and  to  know  how 
the  Congress  operates.  He  wants  something 
like  a  'devil's  advocate' — a  scientist  who  must 
depend  on  Congress  for  his  compensation 
and  advancement.  Bartlett  feels  that  such 
a  man  Is  in  an  excellent  position  to  give  the 
proposals  of  other  scientists  a  searching  and 
informative  examination  and  then  relay  his 
opinion  to  the  men  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  appropriating  funds. 

"Nothing  wrong — Roback 
"Staff  Administrator  Roback  was  a  defend- 
er of  the  present  staff  structure  long  before 
the  Bartlett  bill.  And  he  continues  to  do 
so.  He  offers  some  persuasive  arguments  for 
maintaining  the  present  setup  and  points 
out  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  a  scientist 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  congressionally 
controlled  body,  is  going  to  encounter 

"First  of  all,  Roback  feels  that  there  must 
exist  an  air  of  faith  by  tlie  Congress  in  the 
various  witnesses  and  agencies  which  must 
present  their  budget  requests.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  agency  budgets  are  carefully  pre- 
pared by  experienced  and  conscientious  peo- 
ple who  are  also  working  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  He  puts  high  reliability  on  the  va- 
rious checks  and  balances  already  in  exist- 
ence to  prohibit  the  occasional  budget  padder 
or  'pet  project'  type  from  ever  getting  his 
budget  request  approved. 

"Roback  makes  the  point  that  a  onetime 
authorization  given  to  enabling  legislation  is 
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no  longer  sufficient.  'Thfc  legislative  com- 
mittees insist  upon  participating  more  sys- 
tematically in  policy  formation  by  requir- 
ing yearly  authorizations.'  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, NASA  and  DOD  myst  appear  before  a 
minimum  of  four  committees — two  in  the 
House  and  two  in  the  Sejiate — before  their 
budgets  are  approved.  The  two  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  must  hear  the  requests  as 
well  as  tlie  two  Appropriations  Committees, 

"Roback  has  sympathy  for  the  high-level 
Government  witnesses  who  must  spend 
hours,  days,  or  even  weeks  before  congres- 
sional committees  repeating  testimony,  put- 
ting up  with  delays,  or  Just  sitting  when 
members  of  the  committetB  answer  rollcalls. 
But  Roback  says,  this  indicates  that  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upoQ  the  witnesses  and 
in  this  way  Congress  continues  to  exert 
control.  j 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ropack  contends  that 
Congress  has  Just  as  mudh  control  over  Its 
various  functions  as  it  ever  did.  He  feels  that 
when  Congress  wishes  to  exert  its  control  It 
can  do  so — and  rapidly.  And  he  feels  no 
new  committees  are  needed. 

"There  are  21  committees  and  125  subcom- 
mittees in  the  House  o(f  Representatives. 
There  are  18  committees  and  100  subcom- 
mittees in  the  Senate.  There  are  seven  Joint 
committees  and  their  assorted  subcommit- 
tees. Roback  thinks  tfliat's  more  than 
enough  to  do  any  job  presented  to  Congress. 

"The  staff  administrator  of  the  Military 
Operations  Subcommittee  thinks  the  re- 
sources available  to  Congress  for  expert  ad- 
vice abound  throughout  the  country.  In 
this  contention,  he  is  Joined  by  some  pretty 
powerful  interests,  some  of  which  are  In- 
Included  In  the  various  research  outfits  that 
have  mushroomed  since  World  War  II. 
Among  the  'resources'  available  according  to 
Roback,  are  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology— a  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President — the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  plus  the 
civilian  counterparts — any  one  of  which  Ro- 
back expects  would  be  happy  to  make  its 
staff  and  functions  available  to  Congress. 

Roback  says  that  a  Congressman  who  real- 
ly wants  to  check  any  testimony  he  hears, 
can  get  in  touch  with  several  eminent  ex- 
perts in  the  field  in  a  vary  short  time  and 
check  It  out  to  his  own  satisfaction.  This 
would  provide  the  'devil's  advocate'  role  pro- 
pounded by  Senator  Bartlett. 

"Political  scientists 

"Roback  also  wonders  at  the  ability  of  the 
congressionally  responsible  scientists  to  sur- 
vive in  the  acknowledged  political  atmos- 
phere upon  which  Congress  is  founded.  He 
points  to  this  trap:  'With  this  complex  com- 
mittee structure  and  disttlbution  of  legisla- 
tive work  In  the  Congre$$,  a  small  central 
group  of  scientific  adviseffs  could  not  hope 
to  respond  to  the  numerou.s,  frequent,  and  re- 
curring or  continuous  legislative  demands 
for  Information  and  advice  on  scientific  af- 
fairs. And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  scien- 
tific experts  were  attached  to  separate  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees,  it  would  not  be 
practical  except  in  limited  and  Informal 
ways  (and  this  Is  a  point  of  importance  to 
Senator  Bartlett)  for  the  Btaff  expert  on  one 
committee  to  assist  another  committee.  The 
consequences  would  be  either  that  the  scien- 
tific experts  would  have  to  build  up  a  big 
bureaucracy  of  their  own  In  the  legislative 
branch,  which  the  Congress  would  not  sanc- 
tion, or  they  would  be  bypassed  in  the  hurry 
and  scuffle  of  legislative  work.'  This  latter 
point  was  underlined  by  some  letters  received 
by  Senator  Bartlett  on  his  proposal  but 
overcome  by  the  need  for  expert  advice  of  a 
continuous  nature. 

"Roback  does  not  feel  advisory  scientists — 
of  the  type  Bartlett  proposes — would  be 
comfortable  In  a  political  environment.  He 
feels  that  In  the  rough  and  tumble  atmos- 
phere  of    congressional    life,    the   sclentlflc 


talent  would  go  to  waste  or  the  natural  sci- 
entists would  soon  become  'political'  sci- 
entists. In  this  he  Is  joined  by  others  out- 
side of  Congress  who  feel  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scientific  office  beholden  to 
Congress,  would  Increase  the  hold  some  peo- 
ple think  the  scientific  community  already 
has  on  the  decisionmaking  process  In  Wash- 
ington. 

■'In  this  latter  field.  Senator  Bartlett  and 
Roback  and  the  factions  each  represent  agree. 
They  are  both  concerned  about  the  inroads 
in  the  policymaking  field  made  by  the  sci- 
entific community.  Both  have  suggested 
remedies  for  correcting  such  encroachment. 
Senator  Bartlett  would  do  it  by  establishing 
an  office  reporting  only  to  the  Congress  with 
the  purpose — although  not  put  so  bluntly — 
to  examine  scientific  proposals  under  a  con- 
gressional microscope.  Roback  would  do  the 
same  thing  by  utilizing  already  existent  re- 
sources. 

"Nimrod:  A  scientific  object  lesson 

"(Much  Is  heard  about  the  frlghteningly 
high  cost  of  some  of  the  equipment  cur- 
rently used  In  research.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point.) 

"The  Atomic  Energy  Research  Establish- 
ment at  Harwell  Is  surrounded  by  a  wire 
security  fence,  but  visitors  approaching  from 
Didcot  station  who  drive  past  the  main  en- 
trance will  reach  a  new  drive  that  winds 
along  the  outside  of  the  fence  to  a  complex 
of  buildings  that  has  taken  7  years  and  £34  V2 
million  to  build  and  where  close  on  1,000 
people  work.  These  are  the  minions  of  one 
machine,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Britain. 
It  is  a  150-foot  diameter,  £11  million,  7,000- 
million-electron-volt  "proton  synchrotron" 
called,  heaven  alone  knows  why,  Nimrod.  It 
was  completed,  and  started  up  for  the  first 
time  in  September. 

"A  proton  synchrotron's  uses  are  under- 
standably limited.  It  is  a  research  tool  of 
unwieldy  dimensions  that  Is  used  by  the 
most  highbrow  and  "way  out"  physicists  to 
study  what  would  crudely  be  described  as 
the  atoms  within  atoms.  There  is  much 
more  to  an  atom,  the  layman  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  than  the  ordinary  run-of- 
the-mill  atomic  scientist  ever  bothers  about. 
For  practical  purposes;  i.e.,  making  bombs 
or  nuclear  power  stations  or  creating  radio- 
activity, the  nucleus  of  the  atom  can  be 
regarded  very  much  as  a  blackberry,  a  con- 
glomeration of  virtually  identical  particles 
distinguished  only  by  the  fact  that  some 
carry  an  electric  charge  and  some  do  not. 
The  whole  of  atomic  engineering  rests  on 
this  concept. 

"Show  the  same  nucleus  to  a  high  energy 
physicist,  who  Is  to  the  atomic  scientist  what 
a  dry  fly  man  Is  to  the  boy  on  the  pier,  and 
the  effect  is  like  putting  a  drop  of  pond  water 
under  a  microscope.  That  nucleus  and  its 
relatively  stolid  "elementary"  particles  be- 
comes a  teeming  mass  of  worlds  within 
worlds,  inconceivably  minute  fragments  of 
matter  that  appear  and  die  all  within  mil- 
lionths  of  a  second.  This  is  the  regimen  of 
the  proton  synchroton  and  its  kind.  These 
are  the  machines  by  which  scientists  study 
this  subworld  within  the  atom,  a  subworld 
that  so  far  as  anyone  can  see  is  of  no  prac- 
tical importance.  But  that  does  not  make 
it  any  the  less  absorbing  for  scientists  who 
are  interested  in  probing  the  structure  of 
matter.  Such  men  cannot  turn  their  in- 
terest off  with  a  switch  Just  because  their 
discoveries  have  ceased  to  be  "useful,"  any 
more  than  a  jigsaw  puzzle  addict  can  give 
up  before  the  last  pieces  are  In  place,  even 
though  the  picture  can  be  clearly  made  out 
without  them. 

"The  dilemma  facing  the  government  is 
how  far  to  pander  to  the  scientific  curiosity 
of  this  tiny  elite  by  giving  them  the  tools 
they  need  at  what  must  inevitably  be  the 
cost  of  other  equally  deserving,  but  perhaps 
less  intellectually  exciting  branches  of  re- 


search. Britain  has  after  all,  a  great  tradi- 
tion in  nuclear  physics,  began  by  Rutherford 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  carried 
on  by  such  names  as  CJockcrof  t.  And  nuclear 
physics,  at  the  "high  energy"  end  of  the  scale 
where  these  subparticles  are  studied,  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  growing  points  of 
science  that  attracts  the  beet  minds.  If 
Britain  opts  out.  because  the  cost  of  research 
is  becoming  too  high,  these  men  will  not  turn 
to  Ftudy  other  things.  They  will  pack  their 
bags  and  travel  wherever  the  kind  of  work 
that  they  want  to  do  can  be  done. 

"High  energy  physics  cannot  be  conducted 
without  tools  like  Nimrod.  To  study  these 
obscure  particles,  physicists  rely  on  hitting 
fragments  of  atoms  so  hard  that  the  particles 
burst  out  and  are  tracked  for  one  fiying  mo- 
ment on  film,  by  computers,  in  fantastic 
bubble  chambers  filled  with  liquid  gas  *  •  • 
there  are  many  techniques.  But  the  force  re- 
quired to  strike  a  nucleus  this  hard  cannot 
be  obtained  with  a  hammer's  blow.  Scien- 
tists acquire  it  by  firing  nuclear  particles 
into  a  circular  vacuum  and  racing  them 
round  it  at  steadily  increasing  speeds,  gain- 
ing acceleration  inside  the  field  of  mammoth 
magnets.  Out  of  these  they  emerge.  In  the 
case  of  Nimrod.  with  the  force  of  7.000  mil- 
lion electron  volts  behind  them.  Nimrod's 
magnet  weighs  7.000  tons;  the  particles  that 
it  accelerates  will  have  circled  its  150-foot 
diameter  vacuum  tube  2  million  times  in  less 
than  l',2  seconds.  The  difference  between 
this  and  primitive  man  swirling  a  stone 
round  his  head  in  a  sling  is  largely  one  of 
scale.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  rules  of 
nuclear  research  that  the  smaller  the  object 
studied,  the  larger  the  apparatus  required. 

"It  Is  a  bald  fact  that  this  key  branch  of 
pure  science,  high  energy  physics,  has  been 
sliding  downhill  in  Britain  ever  since  the 
war  for  want  of  such  equipment.  Ten  years 
ago,  it  was  already  clear  that  the  smaller 
existing  machines  had  reached  the  limit  of 
their  usefulness.  Scientists  needed  higher 
powers  and  greater  forces  than  they  could 
provide.  It  is  true  that  the  government  wa» 
contributing  heavily  (£1.7  million  a  year)  to 
the  cost  of  running  a  machine  nearly  four 
times  Nimrod's  size  at  Cern  In  Geneva;  but  It 
Is  less  easy  than  It  sounds  for  visiting  profes- 
sors to  have  access  to  Cern,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  part  share  with  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe  In  one  enormous  machine  goes  almost 
nowhere  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  British 
universities.  The  government  faced  a  clear 
choice.  Either  this  country  opted  out  of 
high  energy  physics  entirely,  as  it  has  al- 
ready largely  opted  out  of  space,  and  shut  its , 
eyes  to  what,  for  all  its  apparent  remoteness 
from  ordinary  reality,  is  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  and  most  exciting  fields  of  science, 
or  it  had  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
monster  machine  of  uncertain  price  which, 
on  the  basis  of  quantity  surveying  alone, 
could  not  potslbly  cost  less  than  £7  million 
and  was  probably  going  to  cost  a  great  deal 
more.    It  decided  to  authorize  the  machine. 

"Nothing  smaller  that  Nlnuod  seemec! 
likely  to  be  useful;  nothing  like  It  had  ever 
been  built  in  Britain  before.  Considering 
the  hazards,  work  went  smoothly.  The  ring- 
shaped  vacuvun  tube  was  the  only  component 
to  cause  real  trouble  and  the  only  one  for 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Authority,  as  de- 
signer, had,  much  against  Its  will,  to  place  a 
development  contract,  with  the  result  that  it 
lost  control  over  the  tube's  costs.  Nimrod, 
completed  and  working  no  more  than  a  year 
behind  schedule,  is  likely  to  have  cost  ill 
million,  which  Is  not  so  far  more  than  the 
original  shot-ln-the-dark  of  £7  mUlion  v.  hich 
made  no  allowance  for  contingencies.  In 
one  way  and  another,  the  men  who  designed 
Nimrod  have  reason  to  feel  they  did  a  good 
Job. 

"But  a  machine  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
dumped  In  a  field  and  left  to  fend  for  itself. 
Ancillary    research    equipment    is    needed. 
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buildings  and  engineering  shops  and  can- 
teens are  required  and  offices.  Staff  has  to  be 
taken  on  and  wages  paid.  Prom  the  start  of 
the  project  In  1957.  up  to  the  end  of  the 
current  Hnanclal  year  (by  which  time  Nlm- 
rod  win  have  been  working  for  Just  6- 
months) ,  the  Government  will  have  paid  out 
a  total  of  £34 1^  million  on  the  venture. 
Prom  now  on,  Its  yearly  running  costs  (which 
will  Inevitably  include  much  new  equip- 
ment) are  not  likely  to  fall  much  below,  say 
£8  to  £10  million.  Admittedly,  Nlmrod  Is  to 
serve  all  the  universities,  but  what  does  this 
mean?  That  something  between  7  and  10 
experiments  might  be  conducted  simultane- 
ously, which  is  not  a  very  large  number,  and 
produces  a  ratio  of  100  men.  scientists,  en- 
gineers, electronics  experts,  and  the  like,  to 
each  single  experiment. 

"Most  of  Nlmrod 's  900-strong  staff  (which 
will  eventually  rise  to  about  1.000)  are  there 
to  keep  the  machine  in  sweet  running  order 
and  to  help  visiting  professors  with  their 
experiments.  Whether  It  is  overstaffed  is 
beside  the  point.  The  dominating  featxire 
is  the  vast  cost  of  getting  this  establishment, 
the  National  Institute  for  Research  in  Nu- 
clear Science,  onto  its  feet.  Here  is  a  clear 
case  of  research  yielding  steadily  diminishing 
returns.  In  the  sense  that  each  advance  in 
knowledge  in  this  chosen  field  becomes  in- 
creasingly more  expensive  to  obtain.  Yet 
who  is  to  say  that  sheer  knowledge  Is  not 
worth  this  price,  who  Is  to  say  that  this  is 
not  Just  the  kind  of  exercise  that  rich  coun- 
tries can  afford  to  Indulge  in  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  world?  Who  Is  phllistine 
enough  to  say  that  the  Government  should 
not  have  bought  this  pig-ln-a-poke,  for 
scientists  have  never  pretended  that  Nlmrod 
was  anything  other  than  this? 

"But  even  scientists  think  that  Britain  has 
now  gone  about  as  far  as  a  country  of  this 
size  can  go.  Nlmrod  Is  expected  to  remain 
scientifically  useful  for  10  years,  and  they 
do  not  then  expect  a  bigger  successor  to  be 
built,  unless  some  radical  breakthrough  In 
design  brings  higher  powers  within  their 
reach  without  proportionately  higher  cost. 
But  some  decisions  have  to  be  taken  sooner 
than  that.  Cern,  In  Geneva,  is  asking  mem- 
ber goverrunents  whether  they  will  finance 
the  construction  of  a  300.000  million  elec- 
tron-volt machine  costing  a  minimum  of 
£120  million  to  build  and  £20  million  to  run 
in  the  first  year.  Increasing  subsequently  at 
10  percent  per  annum,  of  which  Britain 
would  be  expected  to  provide,  as  at  present, 
a  quarter  of  the  cost.  At  this  point,  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  high  energy  physicist 
may  ask  himself  whether  Britain  can  afford 
such  an  outlay  on  one  so  very  specialized 
field  of  pure  science.  The  Government's 
own  scientific  advisers  have  come  very  close 
Indeed  to  saying  that  at  this  table  Britain 
should  not  play  unless  and  until  the  Govern- 
ment has  first  provided  'the  relatively  small 
sum  needed  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  rest  of  scientific  resarch  In  univer- 
sities.'  And  without  Britain,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Cern  machine  would  get  built. 
These  are  not  easy  decisions;  they  will  be- 
come more  rather  than  less  frequent,  so  we 
had  better  get  used  to  discussing  them." 
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Statement  or  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett 
Before  the  Accounts  StTBcoMMirrEE, 
House  Administration  CoMMrrrEE.  De- 
cember 4,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  circumstances  which 
bring  me  here  today  are  significant.  I  am  a 
Democrat  and  a  Senator.  Today  I  come  to 
testify  in  support  of  two  bills  Introduced  in 
the  House  by  Republicans.  These  are  H.R. 
6866  and  H.R.  8066.  I  come  before  a  Hotise 
Administration  Subcommittee  to  do  so.  This 
points  out.  I  believe,  clearly,  the  nonpartisan, 
bicameral  nature  of  the  proposal  on  which 
you  are  hearing  testimony  today. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  and  before 
this  subcommittee  to  point  out  the  truly 


extraordinary  growth  of  the  Federal  involve- 
ment in  science.  Prom  $74  million  in  1940 
to  over  $14  billion  in  1963.  science  and  Gov- 
ernment are  now  deeply  and  inextricably 
bound  together. 

Rare  is  the  committee  which  does  not  have 
Judgments  to  make  on  science  and  the  allo- 
cation of  research  dollars.  Water  research, 
fish  research,  military  development  research! 
urban  sociological  studies,  the  supersonic  air- 
plane plus  satellite  communication  sites,  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  environmental 
hazard  controls,  cancer,  heart  disease,  mental 
health,  moose  conservation  and  forestry  re- 
search, trips  to  the  moon  and  voyages  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea:  limitless  and  ever-grow- 
ing, the  research  commitments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment take  an  ever-larger  segment  of  the 
public  dollar. 

It  is  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  see  that  the  public  money 
is  well  spent  and  that  the  common  welfare 
and  defense  are  well  provided  for.  If  it  is  to 
fulfill  its  responsibility,  the  Congress  must 
determine  which  research  Is  necessary,  which 
deferrable;  which  Is  to  be  done  first,  which 
Is  to  be  done  at  all.  The  products  of  this 
research  and  technology  are  changing  the 
face  of  the  world,  the  face  of  our  society. 
Changes  will  come  at  an  ever-greater  rate. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  be  aware 
of  what  changes  it  Is  buying  with  its  research 
dollar  and  so  to  be  prepared  for  these  changes 
when  they  come. 

It  Is  to  assist  the  Congress  In  its  work 
in  this  mid-20th  century  that  we  have  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  Congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  It  is  true  Con- 
gressman Sibal's  bill  (H.R.  6866)  differs  from 
the  proposal  which  Congressman  Widnall 
and  I  have  Introduced.  (H.R.  8066  and  S. 
2038.)  It  differs  only  in  detail,  however;  In 
principle  It  seeks  what  our  bill  seeks.  Our 
proposal  was  designed  with  certain  realities 
In  mind.  First,  science  Is  not  a  function.  It 
Is  a  factor.  It  Is  a  factor  in  the  work  of 
every  committee  and  of  every  aspect  of  our 
life.  It  Is  not  a  single  Jurisdiction  which 
can  be  given  to  a  single  committee.  For  a 
truly  operating  committee  on  science  would 
have  authority  over  the  subject  matters  of 
commerce,  defense,  agriculture,  interior,  ap- 
propriations and  almost  every  other  com- 
mittee. Our  proposal  is  intended  to  fit  in 
with  the  existent  separations  and  divisions 
of  power.  The  Congressional  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  would  take  authority 
from  no  established  committee.  It  would 
not  diminish  by  one  whit  the  responsibility 
of  any  committee.  The  Congressional  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
two  Houses.  The  office  we  propose  would 
have  in  Itself  no  legislative  authority,  no 
legislative  responsibility.  It  would  be  ad- 
visory only. 

The  proposals  before  the  committee  have 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  discussion  both  in  the 
scientific  and  technical  community  and  in 
the  Congress.  A  good  deal  of  thought  Is  be- 
ing given  to  the  improvement  of  relations 
between  these  two.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  and  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism of  these  bills — criticism  sometimes 
which  Is  not  completely  Justified. 

H.R.  8066  (S.  2038)  is  a  simple,  straight- 
forward measure.  It  was  my  deliberate  In- 
tention that  the  bill  be  drawn  lean  and  clear 
so  as  to  allow  the  office  the  leeway  It  would 
need  to  work  out  the  manner  In  which  It 
would  be  of  the  most  help  to  the  Congress. 
This  Is,  after  all,  a  new  proposal.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology would  be  of  Immediate  assistance  to 
Members  and  the  committees  but  exactly 
how  much  and  in  what  manner  would  needs 
be  worked  out  once  the  office  is  in  opera- 
tion. 

Section  by  section  analysis  of  the  proposal 
will  dispel  some  of  the  concern  expressed. 


The  title  of  the  bill  summarizes  in  tova 
words  the  need  and  the  purpose  of  COST 
To  establish  In  the  legislative  branch  oj 
the  Goveriunent  a  Congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  to  advise  and  assist 
Members  and  committee  of  the  Congress  in 
matters  relating  to  science  and  technology 
Section  I  creates  the  congressional  offlce 
made  up  of  two  separate  offices,  the  Offlce  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Offlce  of  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House,  each  of  these  supervised  by  a  Director 
Section  2(a)  provides  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  the 
Director  of  the  Senate  office;  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  the  Director  of  the  House  offlce 
It  provides  that  the  Directors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed  solely  on  the  grounds  of  fitness  and 
without  regard  to  politics.  There  is  no  other 
stimulation  of  qualifications.  No  detailed 
qualifications  were  specified  because  it  was 
felt  the  Directors  must  be  men  of  great 
ability  and  of  no  little  prestige.  They  need 
not  be  necessarily  practicing  scientists;  they 
could  be  administrators  well  versed  in 
science,  engineers  of  great  experience,  men  of 
talent  without  formal  credentials.  This  offlce 
win  be  difficult  to  fill.  Pilling  It  correctly 
will  be  of  the  highest  Importance  for  It  is 
upon  the  ability  of  the  Directors  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  COST  will  ride.  There 
is  no  need  to  burden  unnecessarily  the 
search  for  these  men. 

The  Directors  shall  be  scientific  general- 
Ists.  men  who  are  aware  In  a  general  way  of 
all  that  is  happening  across  the  ever  widen- 
ing spectrum  of  science  research.  They 
should  be  generallsts  who  know  where  the 
specialists  are.  For  they  will  not  themselves 
undertake  deep  problngs  In  specific  issues. 
They  will.  Instead,  be  charged  with  finding 
the  men  In  the  field  who  have  already 
thought  deeply  about  the  scientific  Issues 
which  come  before  the  Congress. 

Section  2(b)  sets  the  annual  compensa- 
tion for  each  Director.  The  precise  amount 
has  been  left  blank.  With  the  pending  salary 
Increase  for  federal  workers,  it  was  felt  that 
compensation  should  not  be  set  until  the 
last  moment.  The  Directors  of  the  two 
offices  will  be  of  the  caliber  and  qualities  of 
the  President's  Director  of  the  Offlce  of 
Science  and  Technology  or  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council.  For  this  reason  the  salary 
would  be  commensurate. 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
employ  and  fix  the  salary  of  the  Assistant 
Director  and  employees.  No  celling  or  floor 
is  set  on  the  size  of  COST.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  will  be  a  small  offlce  number- 
ing not  more  than  three  or  four  profes- 
sional people  In  either  House.  Its  function 
will  be  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  not 
to  originate  extended  inshop  staff  studies. 
COST  will  be  small  but  its  size  will  not  be 
limited.  If  it  becomes — and  I  am  confident 
it  will — of  substantial  Importance  and  as- 
sistance to  members  and  to  their  committees, 
It  may  then  be  necessary  for  the  office  to  re- 
adjust Its  size. 

Section  3(a)  will  allow  for  such  adjust- 
ment. 

This  section  also  allows  for  the  purchase 
of  such  equipment  and  furniture  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Section  3(b)  provides  that  all  employees 
of  COST  shall  be  subject  to  security  clear- 
ance. 

Section  4(a)  lists  the  duties  of  each  of  the 
Offices  of  Science  and  Technology. 

1.  Upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist  any 
member  or  conunittee  on  scientific  problems 
or  decisions  which  come  before  them. 

This  advice  must  be  sought.  There  is  no 
obligation  or  requirement  that  any  Member 
consult  with  COST.  The  office  will  be  avail- 
able. Its  employees  will  be  housed  in  the 
Senate  and  House  Offlce  Buildings.  If  any 
Member  wants  them,  they  will  be  available 
In  an  Instant,  but  the  must  be  asked  for. 
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The  following  examples  Will  Illustrate  how 
COST  might  be  used: 

An  Appropriations  Subcommittee  becomes 
concerned  over  the  Increasing  proliferation 
of  federally  sponsored  State-operated  forest- 
ry research  laboratories.  Are  these  produc- 
tive? Are  they  worthwhile?  Might  it  be 
better  to  consolidate  the  Federal  efforts  In- 
stead of  splintering  them  yet  further?  The 
subcommittee  would  like  to  meet  with  some 
experts  In  the  field,  specialists  who  are  not 
themselves  directly  connected  with  the  Fed- 
eral program.  It  asks  COST  to  put  It  in 
touch  with  these  people. 

A  Member  Is  concerned  with  continuing 
reports  of  high  radioactivity  In  the  milk 
products  produced  in  his  district.  He  can 
obtain  only  the  most  stereotyped  nonccm- 
mlttal  response  to  his  inquiries  from  the 
relevant  Federal  agencies.  He  suspects  there 
Is  greater  reason  for  concern  than  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  have  him  believe.  He 
asks  COST  to  find  for  him  Independent  eval- 
uation sources. 

The  administration  requests  authority  for 
yet  another  bllllon-dollar-plus  venture  into 
research  development.  A  Member  of  the  op- 
position feels  that  the  costs  are  unwarranted 
and  believes  that  perhaps  the  needs  for  this 
particular  project  may  not  be  as  pressing  as 
the  administration  Indicates.  He  would  like 
to  find  reputable  and  responsible  scientists 
who  are  opposed  to  the  project  so  that  he 
might  discuss  Its  demerits  as  well  as  Its 
merits.  COST  puts  him  in  touch  with  such 
people. 

2.  This  subsection  provides  authority  for 
COST  to  arrange  for  studies  on  particular 
questions  asked  by  any  committee  or  by 
either  House.  It  is  thought  that  minor 
studies  may  be  prepared  In-house;  major 
studies  will  of  course  have  to  be  farmed  out. 
These  studies  must  be  requested  by  a  com- 
mittee; they  may  not  be  requested  by  a 
Member. 

3.  COST  Is  to  maintain  for  the  use  of 
committees  and  Members  a  list  of  reputable 
scientists  who  Indicate  their  willingness  to 
assist  the  Congress  In  Its  work.  This  regis- 
ter will  be  kept  current  and  available.  It 
Is  thought  that  this  consulting  If  done  at 
rare  Intervals  by  telephone  or  letter  will.  In 
most  cases,  go  unpaid.  If,  however,  the  con- 
sultant works  for  short  periods  at  full  time, 
the  Director  has  full  authority  to  pay  him 
reasonable  compensation, 

4.  This  subsection  authorizes  COST  from 
time  to  time,  without  request,  to  submit 
reports  to  the  pertinent  committees  on 
scientific  developments  In  areas  within  their 
jurisdiction.  These  committees  are  under 
no  obligation  to  utilize  these  reports  or  even 
to  read  them.  It  would  be  surprising,  how- 
ever. If  the  committees  failed  to  take  note 
of  the  contents. 

Section  4(b)  provides  that  the  Science 
Offlce  of  each  House  shaU  assist  the  joint 
committees  upon  request  at  any  time. 

Section  4(c)  Is  of  much  Importance.  It 
provides  that  should  questions  of  priority 
be  raised  concerning  requests  made  to  either 
Office,  these  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Rules  Committee  in  the  Senate,  the  House 
Administration  Committee  in  the  House. 
This  section  Is  Identical  In  word  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  law  establishing  legislative  coun- 
sel. In  practical  matters  Its  use  is  to  Insure 
that  the  Office  does  not  spend  Its  time  pri- 
marily answering  letters  sent  to  Members 
by  high  school  students.  Like  legislative 
counsel,  COST  is  designed  to  serve  the  Con- 
gress directly  and  not  the  constituents  of 
the  Congress. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
Offlce. 

In  the  past  the  Congress  has  been  im- 
equlpped  and  uninterested  in  the  deciding 
of  scientific  priorities.  As  a  result,  many 
decisions,  the  results  of  which  have  Influ- 
enced our  life  and  our  Boclety,  were  made 
in  secret — In  secret  becaxue  only  those  mak- 


ing the  decisions  were  aware  of  the  Impli- 
cations they  held.  These  "secret  choices," 
as  the  novelist-scientist  C.  P.  Snow  has 
called  them,  were  made  at  the  lower  levels 
of  administration  by  scientists  and  officials. 
Before  we  were  fully  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions of  these  decisions,  they  were  upon  us. 
The  scientific  bureaucrat — the  technocrat — 
carries  dangers  for  democracy,  dangers  which 
representative  government  must  recognize 
and  provide  for. 

Faceless  technocrats  in  long  white  coats 
are  making  decisions  today  which  rightfully 
and  by  law  should  be  made  by  the  Congress. 
These  decisions  dealing  with  the  allocation  of 
our  scientific  and  technical  resources  must 
be  made.  Whether  the  Congress  chooses  to 
make  them  or  not,  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  they  must  be  made.  If  Congress  does 
no  make  them,  someone  else  will.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  make  them  and  does  not 
allow  someone  else  to  make  them,  this,  too, 
is  a  decision — an  Irrational  decision — about 
the  allocation  of  these  resources. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  make  these 
decisions. 

I  think  they  should  be  made  In  a  rational 
manner.  I  think  they  should  be  made  by  an 
Informed  Legislature  which  understands  the 
implications,  the  costs,  and  the  priorities  of 
its  judgments.  I  think  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Is  a  means  to 
this  end. 

With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  I  should 
like  to  make  a  part  of  the  hearing  record 
statements  I  have  made  in  recent  months  in 
support  of  this  proposal. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  CX)NGRESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  2)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  question  now  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuber- 
GER],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  88. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  33  Leg.] 
YEAS — 88 


Aiken 

Harris 

Morton 

Allott 

Hart 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bass 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Rlbicoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  NO. 

Robertson 

Case 

Jordan, Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Scott 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Lauscbe 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Ciui;is 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Biennis 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dominlck 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

McOoverr 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McNamara 

Tower 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Tydings 

Ervln 

Miner 

Williams,  Del 

Fanndn 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Pong 

Monroney 

Toung,  Ohio 

Pulbrlght 

Montoya 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 12 

Brewster  Magnuson  Prouty 

Carlson  McGee  RusseU 

Gore  McIntyre  WUllams,  N.J. 

Kennedy,  Mass  Neuberger  Yovmg,  N.  Dak. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  2)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SELMA.  ALA. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  March 
7  was  a  Sunday  of  shame  in  Selma,  Ala. 

It  was  a  shock  felt  In  every  home  In 
America. 

This  was  mob  violence  at  its  worst  as 
mounted  civilians  masquerading  as  a 
sheriff's  peace  posse  rode  herd  on  fellow 
Americans — men,  women,  and  children. 

The  uniforms  of  these  miscellaneous 
mounted  men  were  motley — their  weap- 
ons were  deadly  as  they  charged  into  600 
praying  Negroes  with  flying  clubs  and 
whips  and  ropes — flaying  a  subdued 
600 — subdued  already  with  choking, 
blinding  gas  by  bludgeoning  State 
troopers. 

Though  reporters  and  cameras  were 
kept  at  a  distance,  they  managed  to 
make  an  enduring  record  of  the  brutal- 
ity that  stained  the  Sabbath. 

A  stunned  America  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  television  story.  The  Monday 
newspapers  confirmed  the  facts  and 
multiplied  the  universal  dismay  at  Sun- 
day's disgrace. 

Telegrams  from  horrified  citizens — 
neighbors  of  mine — pour  Into  me.    They 
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reveal  the  deepfelt  dismay — the  heart- 
felt resentment  that  helpless  Americans 
anywhere  in  America  could  be  subjected 
to  such  savagery. 

There  must  be  a  remedy  somewhere 
unless  American  law  and  order  is  a 
mockery.  If  the  law  is  there,  let  it  be  en- 
forced. If  the  law  is  not  there — let  us 
lawmakers  be  about  our  task. 

We  know  that  our  dismay  is  shared 
by  much  of  the  people  of  Alabama.  They 
know — as  wo  know — that  no  American 
home  anywhere  can  know  peace  and  se- 
curity while  such  savagery  as  Selma  is 
abroad  under  the  guise  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE    ARMS   CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  68,  H.R. 
2998.  and  that  it  be  laid  down  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Calendar  No. 
68  <H.R.  2998)  a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the 
word  'following",  to  strike  out  "and  for 
the  three  fiscal  years  1966  through  1968. 
the  sum  of  $40,000,000"  and  insert  "and 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  the 
sum  of  $20,000,000". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $20  million  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
for  the  work  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

This  Agency  was  established  in  1961 
with  an  authorization  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  SIO  million  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  the  transfer  of  funds 
already  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  its  disarmament  administra- 
tion. In  1963,  when  these  funds  neared 
exhaustion,  Congress  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  S20  million  for  fiscal  yeai-s 
19S4  and  1965.  The  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  if  the  committee  amendment  is 
accepted,  continues  the  1963  formula. 

The  administation  requested  a  larger 
and  longer  range  authorization — $55 
million  for  the  next  4  fiscal  years.  The 
House  has  approved  a  $40  million  au- 
thorization for  3  years.  The  committee's 
recommendation  of  $20  million  for  2 
years  will  not  necessitate  any  cutback 
in  the  Agency's  activities,  since  of  the 
previous  $20  million  authorized,  only 
$16,500,000  were  actually  appropriated — 
$7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  $9 
million  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  Disarmament  Agency  fills  a  need 
as  an  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  fills  it  very  well,  on  the  whole.  Its 
progress  has  been  slow  but  solid,  except 


in  one  small  area  which  I  shall  discuss 
subsequently.  The  U.S.  proposals  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  are  well  thought  out 
and  offer  a  good  basis  for  negotiations. 
The  work  of  the  Agency  is  in  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
serves to  be  continued,  and,  with  the 
committee's  proposed  funding,  can  be 
continued  with  greater  emphasis. 

The  committee's  examination  of  the 
Disarmament  Agency's  activities  this 
year  centered  largely  on  the  contract 
research  program  which  will  absorb  70 
percent  of  the  Agency's  resources  under 
its  proposed  budget.  A  great  many  of 
these  studies  are  in  the  highly  technical 
area  of  verification  and  inspection  and 
related  functions,  and  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, quite  appropriate.  Those  in  the  his- 
torical and  political  fields,  however,  the 
committee  found  somewhat  less  persua- 
sive. Since  not  even  Mr.  Foster  nor  Mr. 
Fisher,  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Disarmament  Agency,  have  found 
the  time  to  read  all  the  finished  studies, 
perhaps  the  committee  will  be  excused 
for  its  limited  scrutiny  of  the  finished 
products.  This  scrutiny  was  nonetheless 
sufficient  to  persuade  the  committee  that 
it  wLshed  to  assure  itself  that  the  Agency 
did  not  engage  in  peripheral  or  unrealis- 
tic projects. 

For  my  own  part,  no  matter  how  de- 
sirable the  goal  of  complete  and  general 
disarmament  is.  I  consider  it  to  be  such 
a  remote  possibility  as  to  be  almost  a 
form  of  escapism,  that  studies  on  peace- 
keeping in  a  disarming  and  disarmed 
world  could  be  postponed,  if  they  have  to 
be  done  at  all,  to  a  future  date  when  this 
goal  may  be  more  realistic  than  it  is  to- 
day. Certainly  to  pay  a  panel  of  seven 
men  $87,000  for  a  series  of  seven  essays 
on  this  subject  seems  a  bit  extravagant, 
especially  when  they  arrive  at  such  an 
often-stated,  self-evident  conclusion  that 
"effective  arrangements  for  maintaining 
international  peace  under  conditions  of 
extensive  disarmament  are  probably  not 
achievable  for  the  foreseeable  future." 

There  were  other  studies  with  equally 
general  and  trite  conclusions.  Still 
others,  the  necessity  of  which  the  com- 
mittee questioned,  such  as  a  historical 
analysis  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment agreements  1919-39,  are  in  proc- 
ess. The  committee  questioned  not  only 
the  necessity  and  value  of  some  of  these 
studies — and  Mr.  Foster's  written  eval- 
uations did  not  remove  this  doubt — but 
also  whether  they  could  not  be  under- 
taken by  other  Government  agencies, 
rather  than  outside  research  firms.  I 
have  in  mind  economic  impact  studies 
that  the  Labor  Department  could  well 
undertake,  or  the  design  of  field  test 
equipment,  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  the  Defense  Department. 

At  any  rate  these  are  some  of  the  con- 
siderations which  led  the  committee  to 
limit  the  authorization  to  2  years  so  that 
the  Agency  can  reappraise  its  contract 
research  program. 

The  other  30  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  Agency  are  for  its  in- 
house  research,  and  for  preparing  for 
and  conducting  international  negotia- 
tions on  disarmament  matters  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  No 
criticism  was  raised  about  these  activi- 


ties. In  fact,  the  thorough  preparations 
for  the  18-nation  disarmament  confer- 
ence at  Geneva  were  highly  commended 
by  several  committee  niembers. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  there 
was  no  question  in  the  committee  for  tlie 
need  to  continue  the  type  of  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Disarmament  Agency 
Certainly  we  have  to  keep  trying  for 
agreement  at  Geneva;  this  requires  ade- 
quate and  meticulous  preparations. 
These,  in  turn,  demand  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  and  political  research,  it 
was  only  the  magnitude  of  the  future  ef- 
fort, in  the  light  of  some  of  these  re- 
search contracts,  that  was  the  question 
before  the  committee. 

Lest  I  appear  overly  critical.  I  want  to 
remind  the  Senate  that  in  1961  and  1963, 
the  administration  requested  an  open- 
end  authorization  for  the  Disarmament 
Agency  and  contemplated  asking  for  ap- 
propriations  and  personnel  on  a  much 
grander  scale  than  it  did  this  year.  I 
think  the  Agency  has  matured  consider- 
ably in  the  past  2  years  and  for  this 
it  is  to  be  commended.  In  the  selection 
of  some  of  the  topics  to  be  researched, 
however,  the  committee  thinks  the 
Agency  has  shown  a  certain  lack  of  real- 
ism. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
permit  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  a  modest  growth  in  opera- 
tions during  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  pass  the  bill  as 
amended. 


March  0,  I06r> 
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THE   CRISIS   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
spoke  in  the  Senate  on  February  17, 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  American 
policy  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  suggesting 
that  this  country  has  become  excessively 
involved  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
newly  emergent  countries  of  the  ex- 
colonial  world,  I  expected  my  speech 
would  provoke  vigorous  reaction. 

The  rebuttal  "has  naturally  been  fo- 
cused upon  the  Achilles  heel  of  our  policy 
of  interventionism— the  worsening  war 
in  Vietnam.  Many  have  risen  to  cry  out: 
"We  shall  brook  no  dissent." 

I  have  no  intention  to  answer  the  pun- 
dits who  assert  that  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
should  keep  their  mo;:ths  shut  and 
march  in  step.  I  am  too  fiercely  proud 
of  my  heritage  as  a  free  citizen  and  much 
too  conscious  of  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  to  fall  silent 
when  the  question  of  an  expanded  war 
lies  in  the  balance. 

But  since  there  has  been  speculation  in 
the  press  that  my  speech  of  February  17 
resulted  from  a  misreading  of  signals 
from  the  White  House,  I  think,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  President,  that  I  should  set 
the  record  straight.  My  position  on  Viet- 
nam is  one  of  strong  personal  conviction, 
as  anyone  who  reviews  the  Congression- 
al Record  for  the  past  year  and  a  half 
will  readily  discern.  For  example.  I  ex- 
pressed my  anxieties  at  some  length,  in 
colloquy  in  the  Senate,  with  Senators 
FuLBRiGHT  and  Humphrey,  among  others, 
on  June  23,  1964. 


I  also  expressed  my  mounting  misgiv- 
ings about  our  Vietnan^  policy  in  an  in- 
terview published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
on  March  15,  1964.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  ttxt  of  that  inter- 
view may  appear  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (O.C.)  Star,  Mar.  15. 
1964] 
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Others  who  would. 
President  Kennedy 


Question.  Senator  ChiJhch,  the  Republi- 
cans say  that  foreign  pulicfy  will  be  the  major 
issue  in  the  coming  presidential  campaign. 
Do  you  accept  that  prrmiiae  and,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, how  do  you  feel  abou|li  It? 

Answer.  I  think  that  fdneign  policy,  in  the 
limes  in  which  we  live,  wijl  always  be  a  major 
issue  in  a  national  election  campaign. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  welcome  it.  I  think  that 
tlie  foreign  policy  record!  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johijson  is  strong,  and 
that  this  issue  will  be  to  lOur  advantage. 

Question.  Tlie  most  seitious  problem  right 
now  is  probably  Vietnam.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  see  a  full-scale  American  debate  on 
what  course  wc  should  take  in  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Yes,  if  there  ajre  real  alternatives 
to  discuss.  Should  the  President  propose 
some  change  of  course  in  $outh  Vietnam,  this 
would  provide  an  occasion  for  extended  de- 
bate. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  continue 
to  hold  to  our  present  ppillcy,  then  I  would 
not  anticipate  such  a  debate  soon  taking 
place.  I , 

Question.  Do  you  thinIK  it  was  right  for 
the  United  States  to  bec(>me  so  deeply  com- 
mitted to  its  present  dourse  in  Vietnam, 
without  a  debate  in  Congress  or  among  the 
general  public? 

Answer.  I  personally  halve  always  had  grave 
misgivings  over  the  original  decision  which 
took  us  into  South  Viet|xam.  If  we  had  It 
to  do  again,  I  would  strep.uously  object,  and 
I  know  there  are  many 
also. 

Unfortunately,  neither 
nor  President  Johnson  ha^  that  option  avail 
able  to  them.     We   were   In  Vietnam  when 
they  took  over. 

SUCCESS  IN   VttTNAM? 

Question.  Is  it  your  ov»n  view  that  we  are 
succeeding,  or  failing,  now,  in  Vietnam? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  optimistic 
about  the  outlook.  If  |Ho  Chi  Minh,  the 
leader  of  North  Vietnam,  iiB  regarded  by  most 
Vietnamese  people,  Nortl^  and  South,  as  the 
authentic  architect  of  Independence  from 
the  French,  as  the  Geqr^e  Washington  of 
Vietnam,  so  to  speak,  it  will  be  hard  for  us. 
Wars  against  George  WftBhingtons  are  not 
easily  won. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  way  out 
in  Vietnam  may  be  to  carry  the  war  north 
Into  North  Vietnam,  or  (even  Red  China? 

Answer.  That  is  certaliily  not  the  way  out. 
.As  I  look  at  the  map,  that  is  the  way  in. 

I  would  hope  that  wei  don't  make  South 
Vietnam  a  laxmching  pad!  for  another  Korean 
war.  That  war  cost  us  tteavily  !n  American 
lives  and  fortune.  We  \W9re  able  to  end  the 
fighting  only  by  confinijig  ourselves  to  the 
area  south  of  the  38th  pahillel.  This  became 
the  basis  for  the  truce,  b^t  the  Korean  prob- 
lem is  still  costing  us  half  a  billion  a  year. 

One  could  question  wl^-lt  has  been  gained, 
v;hen  one  compares  the  iQnormous  outpour- 
ing of  American  resource's  into  this  Korean 
pcninusla  with  the  real  liitcrests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  have  been  I  served  by  our  pres- 
ence there. 

Are  we  again  to  repeat  this  performance 
in  South  Vietnam,  extending  the  war  north- 
ward, inviting  the  Chinese  down?  I  would 
have  to  be  persuaded  that  the  vital  interests 


of  the  United  States  are  in  fact  at  stake,  to 
warrant  so  dangerous  and  endless  an  adven- 
ture as  this  would  be. 

We  need  to  look  further  ahead  than  our 
immediate  frustrations  in  South  Vietnam. 
If  we  were  to  make  this  our  own  war  and 
occupy  this  territory  with  the  American 
Army,  which  would  be  the  likely  next  step 
if  the  war  were  broadened,  then  we  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  will  have  to  seize 
and  hold  this  remote  region  of  the  world 
with  naked  American  power.  Asiatic  people 
would  regard  our  holding  It  as  a  kind  of 
American  possession,  however  differently  we 
viewed  it. 

Everything  that  has  happened  in  the  last 
20  years  demonstrates  the  folly  of  such  a 
course. 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA  SETTLEMENT 

Question.  Do  you  see  merit  in  President 
de  Gaulle's  suggestion  of  a  neutralist  set- 
tlement in  Southeast  Asia? 

Answer.  If  the  whole  of  the  archipelago 
could  be  neutralized,  including  North  Viet- 
nam, then  I  should  think  that  this  would 
be  positively  in  the  American  Interest,  as  well 
as  in  the  general  interest  of  all  the  peoples 
concerned. 

I  am  not  dismayed  that  General  de  Gaulle 
is  apparently  attempting  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities for  some  such  political  settlement. 
If  he  succeeds,  it  could  well  serve  our  in- 
terest and  furnish  us  with  a  basis  for  an 
acceptable  solution.  If  he  fails,  we  are  no 
worse  off  for  his  having  tried. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  we 
should  officially  support  General  de  Gaulle's 
search  for  a  neutralist  solution  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

Answer.  I  think  that  President  de  Gaulle 
does  not  particularly  want  our  support. 
Therefore,  I  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  giving  him  our  official  endorsement. 

Question.  There  is  another  option  we 
haven't  discussed.  Would  this  be  a  problem 
that  the  United  Nations  could  deal  with  ef- 
fectively? 

Answer.  It  might  be.  But  only  if  some 
possibility  develops  for  neutralizing  the 
whole  of  the  archipelago.  It  Is  difficult  for 
me  to  conceive  how  the  United  Nations  could 
play  a  useful  role  here,  if  the  only  issue  is 
what  shall  be  done  about  South  Vietnam. 

PRESIDENT'S  ROLE 

Question.  Do  you  think  we  can  achieve 
the  neutralization  of  South  Vietnam  so  long 
as  we  are.  or  appear  to  be,  losing  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  there? 

Answer.  It  happened  in  Laos.  It  could 
possibly  happen  in  Vietnam. 

I  concede  that  the  prospects  are  dimmer 
if  the  war  continues  to  go  badly.  There  is 
much  truth  in  General  Clay's  statement  that 
nations  can  usually  secure  at  the  bargaining 
table  only  what  they  can  hold  in  the  field. 

Question.  Then  you  don't  agree  with  the 
official  position  that  to  go  to  a  neutraliza- 
tion formula  at  this  point  and  withdraw 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam  would 
mean  giving  over  South  Vietnam  to  the 
Communists? 

Answer.  I  am  opposed  to  any  bogus  neu- 
tralization which  is  only  a  mask  for  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

There  are  several  neutral  countries  in  that 
region  that  are  not  Communist.  Laos  and 
Cambodia  are  examples.  In  fact,  I  thought 
we  had  gotten  over  the  habit  of  regarding 
neutralism  as   anti-American. 

Where  we  are  dealing  with  small  countries 
on  the  fringes  of  China,  if  we  insist  on  their 
taking  sides  in  the  cold  war,  they  are  very 
apt  to  feel  compelled  to  take  sides  with  Chi- 
na, and  not  with  us.  Neutralism  becomes 
an  umbrella  which  oftentimes  can  protect 
their  Independence. 

NO  GENEVA  ACX;ORDS 

Question.  Then  would  you  say  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1962  on  a  neutral  Laos  are  work- 
ing? 


Answer.  I  would  say  that  it  became  obvious 
from  the  course  of  the  fighting  preceding 
that  agreement  that,  without  it,  the  whole 
of  the  country  would  soon  have  fallen  under 
Communist  control. 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  find  it  either 
improper  or  awkward  to  have  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Saigon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  with 
a  campaign  being  waged  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  in  lus  behalf? 

Answer.  It  may  be  awkward  for  him.  I 
don't  think  it  is  awkward  for  the  United 
States,  as  long  as  he  attends  to  his  duties 
as  our  Ambassador  in  Saigon. 

Lodge  is  a  man  of  great  experience  and 
ability.  Mr.  Kennedy's  decision  to  send  him 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  deci- 
sion to  retain  him  there,  seem  to  me  to  be 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  one  further  word 
about  this  Vietnam  problem. 

President  Kennedy  was  careful  to  make 
the  distinction,  some  months  ago,  that  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  was  their  war,  not 
ours.  If  their  Goveriunent  cannot  maintain 
itself  against  the  uprising,  it  won't  be  because 
we  have  failed  to  give  it  adequate  advice, 
assistance,  training,  equipment,  money,  and 
materials.  We  will  put  enough  armament 
and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam  to  fairly 
sink  the  peninsula  before  we  are  finished. 

This  enormous  quantity  of  arms,  food,  and 
money  had  doubtlessly  helped  the  Govern- 
ment, but  our  presence  there  may  also  be  a 
handicap  to  the  Government. 

When  one  considers  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Asian  people  toward  Western  nations, 
and  how  recently  these  countries  have 
emerged  from  colonial  control,  it  is  hard  to 
feature  a  war  more  difficult  to  win  in  that 
region  of  the  world  than  one  carried  on  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  Western  nation. 

I  first  went  into  this  part  of  the  world 
as  a  young  officer  in  the  Second  World  War, 
and  I  stayed  for  a  time  in  India.  Out  in 
the  countryside  of  India,  I  never  saw  much 
distinction  drawn  between  an  American  and 
an  English  uniform. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  people 
of  Vietnam  in  the  Jungles  and  in  the  coun- 
tryside draw  the  distinctjon  ^e  draw  be- 
tween American  and  French  uniforms. 

THE   D.N.    SESSIONS 

Question.  Senator,  as  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Subcommittee,  you 
must  be  concerned  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  session  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Do  you  think,  in  view  of  French  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  China,  it  is  wise  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  oppose 
its  admission  to  the  United  Nations? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
continue  to  oppose  the  admission  of  Red 
China.  I  am  doubtful  that  any  change  in 
our  position,  at  this  time,  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States.  I  suspect  that 
China  finds  us  a  convenient  enemy  to  have, 
and  that,  for  internal  purposes,  she  needs 
and  wants  an  enemy. 

Therefore,  I  am  doubtful  that  any  sudden 
change  in  our  attitude  would  result  in  better 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Red  China  will  be 
admitted  this  year? 

Answer.  I  am  hopeful  that  Red  China  will 
not  be  admitted,  despite  the  prospect  that 
Prance  may  support  her  bid.  However,  we 
have  to  face  the  time  when  we  may  be  out- 
voted on  this  issue.  I  only  hope  that,  if  it 
does  happen,  we  will  be  mature  enough  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  member  states  on 
this  question,  and  that  we  will  continue, 
nevertheless,  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  give  it  the  support 
that  its  general  record  entitles  it  to  have. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO? 

Question.  What,  then,  should  a  responsible 
administration  do  to  prepare  this  country 
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and  the  people  In  this  country  for  the  pros- 
pect that  you  think  Is  likely? 

Answer.  I  think  that  we  should  begin  to 
talk  candidly  about  the  realities  in  the  world. 
To  the  extent  that  American  policy  is  based 
upon  myth,  we  disserve  ourselves. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  is  a  China,  and  that 
there  is  a  Formosa.  The  fact  is  that  Ger- 
many is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  power, 
the  array  of  power,  necessary  to  rejoin  Ger- 
many, or  to  reinstate  the  Formosan  govern- 
ment In  Pelping.  is  simply  not  present.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  supply  it,  nor  should 
we,  and  neither  are  the  other  countries. 

If  we  don't  begin  to  recognize  these  facts, 
and  take  them  into  account  as  we  formulate 
American  policy,  we  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  kind  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  in  world 
affairs,  and  other  nations  will  begin  to  take 
policy  away  from  us  and  make  decisions 
which  leave  us  behind. 

This  Is  what  De  Gaulle  is  now  undertaking 
to  do,  with  astonishing  rashness,  and  with 
some  prospect  of  success. 

PRECEDENT  IN  LAOS 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that  President 
Kennedy  was  much  more  personally  involved 
In  foreign  policy  than  President  Johnson. 
What  would  you  say? 

Answer.  President  Johnson  is  demonstrat- 
ing, in  his  handling  of  the  water-pipe  crisis 
in  Cuba  and  the  dangerous  Panamanian 
riots,  that  he  is  capable  of  acting  with  that 
combination  of  force  and  restraint  which  is 
the  substance  of  statesnianship. 

Nobody  will  walk  over  Lyndon  Johnson. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  going  to  be  cool- 
headed  in  his  decisions,  if  these  examples 
typify  the  way  he  intends  to  conduct  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Question.  And  yet,  in  answer  to  a  previous 
question,  you  said  that  General  de  Gaulle 
was  developing  policies  which  seem  to  leave 
us  behind.  By  "us,"  you  seem  to  mean  the 
administration  which  conducts  foreign 
policy. 

Answer.  I  was  referring  there  to  the  whole 
American  attitude,  which  has  obtained  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations, and  which,  in  the  main.  Is  still  ac- 
cepted on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  Congress. 

What  I  am  calling  for  is  a  reappraisal  of 
fundamental  propositions  that  long  have 
frozen  American  policy  into  place,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Pacific. 

President  de  Gaulle  may  force  this  reap- 
praisal upon  us.  but  it  is  much  too  early  to 
say  what  posture  President  Johnson  will  as- 
sume with  respect  to  these  fundamental  mat- 
ters. He  has  been  in  the  White  House  too 
short  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  again  regstered  my 
doubts  about  Vietnam  in  another  inter- 
view given  in  September  of  1964.  pub- 
lished in  Ramparts  magazine,  and  later 
featured  in  the  New  York  Times  on  De- 
cember 27,  1964.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Ramparts  inter- 
view, along  with  a  reprint  of  the  news 
story  from  the  New  York  Times,  may 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Ramparts  magazine,  January- 
February  1965) 

Interview:  Senator  Prank  Church 

I  think  that  If  there  is  a  basic  fault  with 
our  Asian  policy,  it  might  well  be  our  failure 
to  confine  it  to  the  practical  limits  of  our 
power.  We  conquered  the  Pacific  in  the 
Second  World  War.  Afterwards,  the  Pacific 
was  a  very  broad  moat  protecting  the  United 
States  against  hostile  encroachment.  Had 
we  established,  as  ovu:  westernmost  rampart, 
the  Island  chain  which  rims  the  Asian  con- 


tinent, and  had  we  made  it  clear  that  we 
were  prepared  to  meet — with  our  own  mili- 
tary force — any  hostile  penetration  of  the 
Pacific,  we  would  have  established  a  bound- 
ary line  fully  within  oiu-  military  power  to 
maintain.  The  United  States  is  essentially  a 
naval  and  aerial  power,  and  there  is  no  way 
for  the  landlocked  forces  of  Asia  to  drive  us 
from  the  Pacific.  The  elephant  cannot  drive 
the  whale  from  the  sea  nor  the  eagle  from 
the  sky.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  neither  the 
whale  nor  the  eagle  can  drive  the  elephant 
from  his  jungle.  I  think  our  failure  to  estab- 
lish such  an  Island  rampart,  conforming  to 
the  character  of  our  military  power,  has 
been  a  fundamental  cause  for  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  now  face  us  in  Asia. 

Senator  Church,  you  would  restrict  Amer- 
ican intervention  to  the  defense  of  this 
string  of  islands;  is  that  correct? 

That  might  have  been  our  posture,  but  it 
has  not  been. 

If  you  are  going  to  limit  the  line  like  that, 
how  can  you  justify  our  presence  in  Korea, 
which  is  on  the  mainland? 

I  think  that  we  were  right,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Intervene  In  Korea.  An  Invasion 
by  North  Korea  had  occurred,  and  we  under- 
took, in  the  name  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
defend  the  Independence  of  South  Korea 
against  that  Invasion.  Many  other  countries 
Joined  us,  at  least  In  a  token  way,  to  uphold 
the  U.N.  shield  against  an  aggression  of  this 
kind.  Our  mistake  was  not  In  undertaking 
the  defense  of  South  Korea,  but  In  having 
remained  there  afterward  longer  than  re- 
quired. Today,  for  example,  there  still  are 
55.000  American  troops  on  the  38th  parallel. 
Prom  all  appearances,  they  are  permanently 
entrenched  as  though  the  38th  parallel  had 
become  an  American  boundary,  and  this,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  South  Korean  Army 
has  been  equipped  as  a  modern  military 
force,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  North 
Korean  Army  which  faces  It.  There  is  no 
military  necessity  for  so  large  a  continued 
American  presence  along  the  38th  parallel, 
and  I  think  that  we  would  give  added  credi- 
bility to  our  oft-spoken  purpose  of  leaving 
Asia  for  the  Asians  if  we  were  to  commence 
to  withdraw  American  forces  from  Korea. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  even 
though  the  North  Korean  forces  are  much 
smaller,  there  is  the  vast  army  of  Red  China 
just  across  the  Yalu  River.  Prom  that  point 
of  view,  wouldn't  it  seem  advisable  to  keep 
American  troops  In  there? 

If  we  were  to  accept  that  premise,  then 
It  would  follow  that  American  troops  must 
remain  permanently  on  the  38th  parallel 
so  long  as  Red  China  endures.  I  think  that 
this  Is  a  faulty  argiunent.  It  may  lead 
China,  North  Korea,  and  other  Asian  coun- 
tries to  conclude  that  we  are,  In  fact.  In- 
terested in  maintaining  some  kind  of  perma- 
nent foothold  on  the  Asian  mainland.  Re- 
member, we  have  a  large  and  mobile  military 
force  on  Okinawa,  within  easy  striking  dis- 
tance of  Korea,  should  another  Invasion  ever 
occur.  Moreover,  we  could,  If  necessary,  leave 
a  single  regimental  combat  team,  rather  than 
two  full  divisions,  on  the  line  In  Korea,  which 
would  be  a  sufficient  "trigger  force"  to  guar- 
antee our  renewed  participation  in  the  de- 
fense of  South  Korea,  if  the  need  were  ever 
to  arise  again.  But,  no  matter  how  one  looks 
at  It,  there  Is  no  military  requirement  for 
keeping  a  whole  American  army  there  in- 
definitely, in  view  of  the  present  strength 
and  capaclt^'  of  the  South  Korean  Army  to 
defend  their  boundary  line. 

If  there  is  no  military  need  for  the  55,000 
troops,  is  there  a  possibility  that  there  is  a 
political  need? 

The  only  political  reason  for  maintaining 
so  large  an  American  army  there  would  be 
to  assist  In  buoying  up  the  weak  South  Ko- 
rean economy.  But  this  Is,  In  Itself,  an  ad- 
mission of  the  failure  of  American  policy 
in  Korean.  Twelve  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  South  Korea  is  still  a  garrison  state, 


Incapable  of  self-support,  and  each  year  it  la 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  give  South 
Korea  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars  In  ra- 
tlons.  We  can't  continue  Indefinitely  to  fl. 
nance  the  South  Korean  nation  and  yet,  we 
seem  unable  to  find  an  alternative  to  thl« 
dole. 

Senator  Church,  returning  to  the  matter 
of  the  Island  string,  what  about  our  being 
in  Formosa?  Is  this  compatible  with  tradi- 
tional American  policy  In  Asia? 

Of  course,  we  are  not  In  Formosa  with  a 
whole  American  Army  as  we  are  in  Korea,  l 
think  we  were  correct  In  giving  formal  as- 
surances to  Formosa  that  we  will  defend  her 
against  Communist  attack.  Our  commit- 
ment extends  not  only  to  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, but  the  Pescadores  as  well.  I  would 
view  these  Islands  as  a  part  of  the  ocean 
rampart  I  previously  mention,  and  well  with- 
in the  American  military  capacity  to  defend. 
Our  7th  Fleet  Is,  Indeed,  the  shield  for  For- 
mosa. My  only  criticism  of  American  policy 
In  Formosa  Is  that  we  have  helped  to  finance 
the  maintenance  of  an  army  for  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  which  Is  twice  too  big  for  the  needs  of 
the  Island's  defenses  and  not  a  tenth  big 
enough  to  retake  the  mainland.  So  the  pol- 
icy has  been  unduly  costly  for  us.  and  at  the 
same  time,  may  well  be  giving  China  cause 
to  suspect  that  we  are  preparing  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  act  as  a  spearhead  for  an  Invasion 
of  the  mainland.  I  do  not  regard  this  as 
our  objective,  but  it  may  seem  so  to  the 
government  of  Red  China. 

It  might  seem,  from  the  two  Instances  of 
South  Korea  and  Formosa,  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  preserve  an  American  grip  upon  Asia. 
Do  you  think  Asians  so  view  the  situation? 

It  disturbs  me  that  we  may  well  be  creat- 
ing such  an  Impression  even  though  this  is 
not,  in  fact,  our  objective.  We  fully  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  credibility  when  It 
comes  to  our  military  forces.  We  take  great 
precautions  to  make  certain  that  our  nuclear 
deterrent  Is  a  credible  one  In  order  to  avoid 
a  nuclear  war  through  enemy  miscalculation. 
But  we  seem  to  give  precious  little  attention 
to  making  our  diplomatic  objectives  credi- 
ble. I  think  we  have,  to  some  degree,  com- 
mitted this  error  both  in  South  Korea  and 
Formosa. 

The  dilemmas  we  seem  to  have  vls-a-vls 
South  Korea  and  Formosa  appear  to  find 
their  ultimate  expression  In  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam.  Wouldn't  you  agree.  Sen- 
ator? 

Yes,  I  think  that's  so.  And  here  again.  It 
is  a  fact  that  we  are  In  South  Vietnam  only 
because  the  Communists  refuse  to  let  the 
Saigon  government  alone.  If  they  were  to 
call  off  the  insurrection  against  that  govern- 
ment and  leave  South  Vietnam  and  her 
neighbors  alone,  we'd  be  only  too  willing  to 
withdraw  our  forces  from  that  region  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  It  may  not  seem  this 
way  to  many  Asians.  I  remember  spending 
some  months  In  India  during  the  Second 
World  War.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to 
Indian  intellectuals  and  revolutionaries. 
They  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  me, 
as  an  American,  and  my  English  friends. 
They  understood  that  the  United  States  had 
been  the  first  colony  to  achieve  Its  independ- 
dence  from  George  III.  They  had  read  our 
Declaration  of  Independence;  they  could 
quote  passages  from  Thomas  Paine,  from 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. But  once  I  left  their  company  and 
went  out  onto  the  great  flat  lands  of  India 
Itself,  and  encountered  ordinary  Indian  peo- 
ple, It  was  apparent  from  the  way  they  treat- 
ed all  Americans,  that  they  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  us  and  the  British.  We  were 
all  white  men.  To  them,  we  all  represented 
Western  imperialism.  I'm  afraid  that  in 
South  Vietnam  today,  there  are  a  great  many 
of  the  Indigenous  peoples  who  make  little 
distinction  between  our  American  uniforms 
and  the  old  French  uniforms,  and  therefore, 
we  are  once  again  faced  with  the  problem  of 
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making  our  position  In  V  etnam  credible  to 
the  Asian  people  with  whom  we  must  deal. 
Then  that  raises  probably  the  most  funda- 
mental question  of  all.  Should  we  have  gone 
into  South  Vietnam  In  the  first  place? 

Looking  back  upon  It,  I  would  say  that  Mr. 
Dulles  was  mistaken  when  he  persuaded 
President  Eisenhower  that  we  ought  to  inter- 
vene m  South  Vietnam  after  the  French  de- 
feat. After  all,  the  French  had  fought  for 
years  with  an  army  of  some  400,000  men  in 
a  vain  effort  to  preserve  French  Indochina, 
and  that  proud  army  was  defeated  by  ragged 
guerrilla  forces  which  cou.'d  not  be  overcome. 
Nevertheless,  we  did  make  that  decision  and 
we  now  have  to  live  with  It. 

Thus  far,  the  Saigon  Government  has  not 
been  able  to  win  the  war.  Do  you  think  that 
the  war  can  ever  be  won? 

I  really  don't  know.  I  think  that  we  have 
to  continue  to  honor  our  ccanmltments  to  the 
Saigon  Government  to  mdke  sure  that  It  has 
all  of  the  weapons,  the  equipment,  food,  and 
financial  assistance  needed  to  carry  on  the 
war.  We  have  given  such  help  In  massive 
quantity,  and  I  think  that  we  must  continue 
to  do  so. 

But  in  the  end,  the  capacity  of  Saigon  to 
win  the  war  will  depend  on  the  coheslveness 
of  public  support  that  can  be  achieved. 
Some  political  stability  will  be  essential. 
The  people  themselves  must  have  the  will 
to  continue  the  fight.  For  nearly  20  years 
now,  fighting  has  been  going  on  in  this  un- 
happy region  of  the  world.  The  people  are 
weary  of  war.  If  the  spirit  to  fight  on  Is  pre- 
served, we  can  provide  the  material  aid  neces- 
sary, and  the  war  eventually  can  be  won.  To 
do  this,  I  think  South  Vietnam  must  be 
sealed  off  from  supplies  from  the  north,  both 
over  the  jungle  trails  and  from  the  sea.  But 
In  the  last  analysis,  victory  or  defeat  will  de- 
pend upon  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves.  The  thing  we  must  remember  is 
that  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  win  their  war 
for  them.  It  Is  a  guerrilla  war,  at  root  an 
Indigenous  revolution  against  the  existing 
Government,  the  kind  of  war  where  It's  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  tell  the  enemy  from  the 
people.  It  can  only  be  jWon  by  the  people 
themselves. 

When  you  say  seal  off  supplies  to  the  Vlet- 
cong  from  North  Vietnam  and  from  the  sea, 
are  you  Implying  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  sufficient  military  capability  to  do  this? 
I  think  that  It's  possible  for  them  to  ac- 
complish this  militarily,  particularly  If  we 
can  bring  about  a  joint  military  effort  In 
Laos  which  will  interdict  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail.  It's  possible,  also,  that  we  can  find  a 
role  for  the  United  Nations  to  play  In  main- 
taining the  Integrity  of  the  boundaries  In 
this  area. 

Isn't  It  true  that  a  lot  of  the  warfare  is 
being  waged  by  captured  American  arms, 
with  the  result  that  the  Insurrectionists  are 
already  rather  self-sufficient? 

Yes.  It  isn't  well  enough  understood  that 
the  war  in  the  south  cannot  be  won  in  the 
north,  even  though  it  would  be  helpful  to 
cut  off  the  supply  lines  which  continue  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Vletcong. 
Basically,  the  Vletcong  consists  of  South 
Vietnamese;  the  bulk  of  their  weaponry  Is 
captured,  and  they  have  the  capability  of 
maintaining  their  attacks,  independent  of 
North  Vietnam.  Therefore,  it's  folly  to  think 
that,  by  extending  the  war  northward,  there 
is  a  way  out  for  us.  All  one  needs  to  do  is 
to  look  at  the  map  to  see  that  this  is  the  way 
in,  not  out,  and  that  the  war  can  be  mi^re 
easily  won,  not  by  taking  on  the  whole  North 
Vietnamese  Army,  but  by  confining  It  to  the 
25,000  hard-core  Vletcong  that  are  Involved 
in  the  south.  If  they  cannot  be  put  down 
by  the  Saigon  government,  with  all  of  the 
aid  and  assistance  we  are  giving  it,  then  our 
predicament  will  only  be  worsened  by  ex- 
tending the  war  northward  and  increasing 
the  enemy  force  many  times. 


Moreover,  let  us  remember  that,  within 
the  past  2  years,  China  invaded  India.  Also, 
It  was  Red  China  that  came  down  from  the 
north  when  she  felt  herself  threatened  by 
approaching  American  troops  In  Korea. 
Thus,  there  is  little  basis  for  us  to  assiune 
that  China  might  not  respond  in  like  fashion 
to  Vietnam,  If  the  war  were  to  be  extended 
northward.  Then,  we  would  have  the  whole 
of  the  Chinese  Army  to  contend  with  as  well, 
and  we  would  be  faced  with  a  tragic  trail  of 
casualties  in  this  region  of  the  world,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Assuming  that  South  Vietnam  could  be  In- 
sulated and  assuming  ftu-ther  that  we  kept 
pouring  In  more  and  more  supplies,  what 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  if 
this  effort  failed  nonetheless,  and  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  could  not  be  won? 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  find  the  ma- 
turity to  accept  that  fact.  France  did  so, 
both  here  and  in  Algeria.  Algeria,  inci- 
dentally, meant  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
economy  of  France  than  Vietnam  does  to 
ours.  Besides,  Algeria  was  for  many  years 
considered  a  part  of  France,  where  more  than 
a  million  Frenchmen  lived.  When,  in  the 
end,  the  French  Government  found  that 
there  was  no  way  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion against  It,  that  the  will  for  Independ- 
ence In  Algeria  was  Irresistible,  the  states- 
manship of  De  Gaulle  made  It  possible  for 
the  French  to  recognize  the  Inevitable  and 
to  make  a  peaceful  settlement  In  Algeria. 
This  involved  a  French  withdrawal. 

Now,  South  Vietnam  has  never  been,  nor 
do  we  want  it  to  be,  an  American  possession. 
It  is  alien  to  the  United  States  in  almost 
every  way,  and  it  Is  as  remote  from  the 
United  States  as  any  country  in  the  world. 
If,  despite  all  of  its  material  advantages,  the 
Saigon  goverrunent  can't  prevail,  because  It 
simply  lacks  the  indigenous  support  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  then  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  recognize  that  it  is  not  our 
country  and  never  has  been.  The  war  is 
there  for  them  to  win  or  to  lose.  If  it  Is 
lost  and  there  is  no  way  left  to  win  it,  we 
should  accept  that  fact. 

And  by  that,  do  you  mean  that  we  should 
withdraw  our  support? 

I  think  in  that  event,  withdrawal  would 
be  forced  upon  us,  for  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves would  form  some  kind  of  government 
which  would  Invite  us  out.  I  hope  it  never 
comes  to  that,  but  we  must  be  prepared  for 
that  possibility. 

Wouldn't  it  be  possible,  even  before  that 
time,  for  the  United  States  to  make  certain 
diplomatic  moves  to  support  the  French 
proposals  advocating  neutrality  for  all  of 
southeast  Asia?  Wouldn't  that  bring  about 
a  resolution  of  the  problem,  particularly  as 
it  wouldn't  require  withdrawal  in  the  face  of 
defeat? 

Neutrality  for  all  of  southeast  Asia,  for 
the  whole  of  that  great  peninsula,  is  a  proper 
objective,  providing  that  it  is  not  a  camou- 
flage for  a  Communist  takeover.  If  we 
were  able  to  sustain  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment sufficiently  long  to  permit  it  to  win  its 
war,  or  if  we  were  to  stabilize  the  situation 
in  this  region  In  such  a  way  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  go  with  some  trump  cards  to 
the  conference  table,  then  I  think  we  might 
reach  an  international  agreement,  declaring 
this  whole  region  to  be  neutral,  and  re- 
quiring the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops. 
We  could  guarantee  the  integrity  of  that 
agreement  with  our  own  military  power.  If 
It  were  violated  by  invasion  from  China  or 
any  other  country,  we  could  commit  our- 
selves, along  with  the  other  nations  joined 
in  the  international  accord,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  integrity. 

That  would  only  guarantee  territorial  in- 
tegrity from  external  aggression.  How 
„.^,,iH  tviot  help  in  terms  of  Internal  In- 
Burrection? 


The  only  answer  to  Communist  subversion, 
burrowing  frc«n  within  a  country,  is  to  be 
foimd  within  that  country  Itself.  If  its 
government  is  a  decent  one  and  enjoys  gen- 
eral popular  support,  the  internal  Com- 
miinist  problem  can  be  successfully  dealt 
with.  Malaya  is  a  good  example.  There,  a 
few  years  ago,  Conuntinlsts  undertook  the 
same  kind  of  guerrilla  war  against  the  Malay- 
an government  as  South  Vietnam  is  plagued 
with  today.  The  same  tactics  were  used. 
The  same  dedicated,  hard-core  revolution- 
aries were  at  work  and,  too,  there  was  a  very 
large  Chinese  population  In  Singapore  which 
might  have  given  shelter  and  support  to  the 
Commtinlst  activity.  Yet,  Malaya  was  able 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  to  isolate  the 
Communist  guerrillas  from  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  to  stamp  out  the  insurrec- 
tion. Malaya  had  the  kind  of  goverimaent 
that  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  people.  The  thing  for  us  to  remember 
is  that,  unless  the  people  themselves  are 
willing  to  rally  behind  their  government, 
unless  they  regard  a  Communist  insurrec- 
tion as  a  menace  to  their  own  well-being, 
there  is  no  way  that  American  forces  can 
Intervene  to  save  the  day. 

If  we  move  in  and  take  over  In  an  effort  to 
thwart  the  impending  success  of  a  Commu- 
nist Insurrection,  the  Asian  peoples  Involved 
will  forget  entirely  our  good  motivation,  and 
win  come  at  once  to  regard  the  war  as  one 
between  a  white  Western  force  on  the  one 
hand,  and  indigenous  Asian  forces  on  the 
other.  And  there  Is  no  way  for  us  to  win 
such  a  war  on  the  Asian  Continent.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  the  period  of  Western 
occupation  and  control  In  Asia  is  gone.  It  is 
now  Asia  for  the  Asians.  Nothing  would  be 
more  futile  than  to  permit  ourselves  to  be 
sucked  into  a  war  which  would  pit  Western 
forces  against  Asian  forces,  for  even  if  we 
were  able,  by  brute  musclepower,  to  take  a 
large  chunk  of  Asian  territory,  we  could  not 
stay  there  long.  Our  only  harvest  would  be 
implacable  hostility  on  all  sides  and  the  tides 
of  history  would,  in  the  end,  wash  over  us. 
No  lasting  victory  couldtbe  achieved. 

Everything  you  say  seems  to  fit  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  at  the  time  that  we 
are  talking.  We  have  had,  in  the  last  year 
or  two,  any  nxmiber  of  regimes  in  South 
Vietnam,  plus  a  war  that  seems  to  be  hope- 
lessly bogged  down.  Is  it  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Saigon  government,  or  I  should 
say  governments,  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
people? 

I  think  that  the  Government  in  South 
Vietnam  has  been  Incompetent,  to  say  the 
least.  It  must  be  viewed  for  what  it  is,  a 
military  despotism.  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam is  also  such  a  despKStism,  but  this  hardly 
gives  the  people  in  South  Vietnam  a  clear- 
cut  choice  between  free  government  and 
tyranny.  Nor  should  we  think  of  this  war  in 
terms  of  preserving  a  free  economic  system 
against  the  Imposition  of  a  socialist  system, 
for  the  fact  is  that  both  the  governments 
are  committed  to  socialism. 

Taking  into  consideration  everything  that 
you've  said  so  far  about  our  policy  toward 
Asia,  don't  we  face  a  rather  difficult  future 
now  that  China  Is  a  nuclear  power? 

Yes.  The  situation  will  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  once  China  has  a  nuclear  ar- 
senal. Of  course,  the  recent  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  device  is  significant  In  terms  of  pros- 
pects, but  the  ultimate  significance  will  be 
realized,  say,  about  10  years  from  now  when 
the  Chinese  will  probably  have  an  effective 
nuclear  arm.  This  would  change  the  power 
balance  in  Asia  Inunensely,  and  China  might 
well  seek  to  use  her  newfound  power  to  estab- 
lish a  hegemony  over  southeast  Asia,  where 
China  has  traditionally  enjoyed  a  sphere  of 
influence.  I  would  hopye,  by  then,  that  we 
will  have  drawn  our  lines  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  our  vital  interests,  so  that  we  never 
find  ourselves  faced  in  southeast  Asia  with 
the  dilemma  that  confronted  Krushchev  In 
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Cuba,  when  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
under  highly  humHlating  circvunstances, 
simply  because  his  gamble  was  not  worth  the 
candle.  When  it  comes  to  nuclear  confron- 
tation, countries  must  make  their  stand  con- 
form to  their  mortal  interests-  The  stakes 
must  be  absolute,  for  the  consequences  are 
too  terrible  to  permit  the  frivolous  commit- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  other  words,  once  China  has  atomic 
capability,  any  South  Vietnam  situation 
would  be  almost  certain  to  end  with  the  hu- 
miliation of  having  to  withdraw  or  face  a 
nuclear  threat  from  virtually  next  door.  Is 
that  what  you  are  implying.  Senator? 

Yes.  Unless  we  look  ahead  and  undertake 
now  to  revise  oar  po.icy  in  Asia,  we  could 
face  such  a  debacle  sometime  in  the  future. 
Assuming  that  China  will  have  a  nuclear 
capability  in  the  foreseable  future,  does  this 
automatically  imply  that  China  is  going  to 
take  over  ail  of  Asia? 

I  wouldn't  think  so.  Chinese  divisions  de- 
cisively defeated  the  Indian  troops  defending 
India  2  years  ago.  but  China  recognized  that 
the  conquest  of  India  would  not  only  strain 
her  own  resources  to  the  limit,  but  would 
also  result  in  greater  problems  for  her  than 
solutions,  and,  therefore,  elected — having 
shown  her  capabilities— to  wthdraw  her 
forces  once  more.  In  the  event  that  China 
establishes  her  own  nuclear  arsenal,  it  is 
much  more  likely  tha^^e  will  seek  to  create 
a  sphere  of  Influence  m  southeast  Asia,  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  the  old  Chinese  emperors  once 
enjoyed,  which  would  leave  other  countries 
like  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  some- 
what independent,  even  though  these  coun- 
tries may  become  Communist  in  name.  The 
important  thing  to  remember  Is  that  there 
is  now  an  unraveling  within  the  Communist 
world.  It  isn't  all  one  great  Red  dominion  as 
it  appears  on  the  maps.  Today,  even  those 
who  would  regard  it  this  way,  concede  that 
there  are  at  least  two  Romes,  and  Moscow 
and  Peiping  grow  increasingly  hostile.  More- 
over, in  Eastern  Europe  we  see  the  satellite 
countries  asserting  their  independence  In 
more  and  more  obvious  ways,  striving  with 
some  success  to  loosen  the  Russian  grip  upon 
them.  The  point  Is,  that  the  same  unravel- 
ing process  is  likely  to  occur  in  Asia  as  Is  now 
occurring  In  Europe,  and  that  these  satellite 
countries  will  become  increasingly  independ- 
ent of  domination  from  either  Peiping  or 
Moscow.  Thus  it  will  become  more  and  more 
possible  for  us  to  establish  our  separate  rela- 
tionships with  them,  as  we  are  even  now  do- 
ing in  the  case  of  both  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

One  final  question:  vis-a-vls  South  Korea, 
Formosa,  and  South  Vietnam,  we  seem  to  be 
in  a  position  that  can  best  be  described  as 
involvement.  If  the  world  situation  changes 
or  the  war,  for  example,  in  South  Vietnam 
cannot  be  won,  how  can  we  prepare  ourselves 
as  a  nation,  psychologically  and  politically, 
for  a  change  from  Involvement  to  disengage- 
ment? 

It's  especially  hard  for  a  free,  popular  gov- 
ernment to  change  course.  We  have  a 
tendency  to  oversell  our  policy  with  respect 
to  any  given  country  In  such  a  way  that  pub- 
lic opinion  hardens  behind  it,  and  then  It 
becomes  very  difficult  to  change  course.  I 
think  we  have  to  find  the  statesmanship  to 
do  this.  It's  possible  that  we  have  swung 
on  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion,  from 
the  extreme  of  isolationism  30  years  ago, 
when  the  prevailing  opinion  In  this  country 
was  that  it  didn't  matter  to  us  what  hap- 
pened abroad,  to  the  opposite  extreme  where 
we  regard  It  as  an  American  responsibility 
to  maintain  the  governments  of  all  those 
countries  that  are  now  nominally  non-Com- 
munist. This,  in  a  sense,  is  an  Imperial  at- 
titude, even  though  we  seek  no  po-ssessions, 
and  even  though  we  are  not  attempting  to 
Impose  American  rule  upon  any  of  these 
countries.  However,  unless  we  come  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  ^hat  It  is  neither  within  the 


power  nor  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  preserve  the  sta'tus  quo  everywhere,  our 
policy  Is  doomed  to  failure.  Here  again,  the 
requirement  for  statesmanship  is  very  high, 
but  if  we  strive  to  inform  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  upheaval  and  ferment  of  our  times, 
and  if  we  give  them  all  the  facts,  I  think 
the  American  people  will  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port a  flexible  foreign  policy,  better  tailored 
to  serve  the  real  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  a  changing  world. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  27.  19€4] 
Senator  Church  Sstes  Need  for  a  Major  Shift 

ON     Asia — Asks     for     Neutralization     of 

SotriHEAST  Asia  as  a  Propes  Objective 
(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Washington,  December  26. — Senator  Frank 
Church  has  called  for  major  changes  In  U.S. 
policy  on  Asia. 

The  Idaho  Democrat,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  that 
the  United  States  should  not  have  inter- 
vened in  Vietnam  following  the  French  de- 
feat there  in  1954. 

He  recommended  neutralization  of  south- 
east Asia  as  a  proper  objective  for  the  United 
States  and  suggested  that  a  role  be  found  for 
the  United  Nations  as  a  guarantor  of  national 
boundaries  in  that  area. 

Senator  Church  opposed  proposals  for  ex- 
tending the  Vietnamese  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam. He  said  it  was  "folly"  to  believe  that 
escalation  of  the  war  to  the  north  would  save 
the  situation  In  the  south.  In  addition,  he 
expressed  the  belief  that  expansion  of  hos- 
tilities to  the  north  would  inevitably  brirg 
the  Communist  Chinese  Into  the  war. 

On  another  Asian  topic.  Senator  Church 
recommended  substantial  reductions  In  U.S. 
military  forces  in  Korea.  His  views  were 
given  in  an  interview  in  Ramparts,  a  maga- 
zine for  Roman  Catholic  laymen. 

"There  is  no  military  necessity  for  so  large 
a  continued  American  presence  along  the 
38th  parallel  (in  Korea) .  and  I  think  that  we 
would  give  added  credibility  to  our  oft- 
spoken  purpose  of  leaving  Asia  for  the  Asians 
if  we  were  to  commence  to  withdraw  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Korea,"  Senator  Church  said. 

Asked  whether  the  size  of  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment was  not  properly  based  on  the  vast  mili- 
tary forces  of  Communist  China  rather  than 
those  of  North  Korea,  Senator  Church  re- 
plied: 

"If  we  were  to  accept  that  premise,  then 
it  would  follow  that  American  troops  must 
remain  permanently  on  the  33th  parallel  so 
long  as  Red  China  endures." 

Senator  Chitrch  dealt  exclusively  with  the 
U.S.  policy  In  Asia  in  the  questlon-and-an- 
swer  Interview,  which  is  In  the  January-Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  magazine.  Ramparts  is 
published  by  the  Layman's  Press  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif. 

OTHER  democrats  ALSO  CRITICAL 

He  Indicated  with  his  answers  that  he  was 
among  several  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  expressed  growing  restiveness 
over  the  course  of  U.S.  policy,  especially  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Others  are  Senators  Mike  Mansfield,  of 
Montana,  who  la  majority  leader;  Ernest 
Gruening,  Alaska;  J.  William  Fulbricht.  of 
Arkansas:  George  D.  McGovern,  of  South 
Dakota;  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon;  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett,  of  Alaska;  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin. 

Of  these  legislators.  Senators  Gruening 
and  Morse  would  like  to  see  U.S.  forces  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  now.  Senator  Mans- 
field, along  lines  similar  to  those  enunciated 
by  Senator  Church,  has  argued  for  consider- 
ing neutralization  proposals  favored  by  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle  of  France.  Senator  McGov- 
ern has  proposed  a  14-natlon  conference  to 
seek  a  political  settlement  In  South  Vietnam. 

Many  observers  here  believe  that  a  major 
foreign  policy  debate  Is  building  up  for  the 


next  session  of  Congress  and  that  It  will 
be  unusual  In  that  most  of  the  heavy  op- 
position  to  the  administration  policies  may 
come  from  Democrats.  The  doubts  among 
the  Senators  appear  to  have  developed  on 
the  basis  of  personal  studies  and  judgments 
Senator  Chu.^ch's  office,  for  example,  said 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  that  he  had  received 
very  little  mail  on  the  subject  from  h\s 
constituents. 

supports  cutting  supply  route 
Senator  Church,  in  his  detailed  answers 
supported  the  idea  of  interdicting  the  sup.' 
ply  routes  to  the  Communist  Vietcong  in- 
surgents  in  South  Vietnam.  These  routes 
have  been  identified  as  coming  from  North 
Vietnam  along  the  so-called  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail. 

Ti:e  "trnll,"  named  for  the  head  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  regime,  is  ac- 
tually a  system  of  Jungle  routes.  But  one 
major  supply  center  is  said  to  be  the 
Tchepone  Airport  in  Laos  near  the  South 
Vietnamese  border. 

In  recent  days,  reports  have  asserted  that 
Tchepone  and  other  spots  in  northern  Laos 
have  been  bombed  and  strafed,  presumably 
by  Laotians  in  American  aircraft.  The  State 
Department  has  said  only  "no  comment"  to 
these  reports. 

DIFFERS    ON    INVOLVEMENT 

While  endorsing  possible  moves  to  cut  ofif 
Communist  supply  routes  in  South  Vietnam 
in  the  current  fighting.  Senator  Church 
made  clear  in  his  Interview  that  he  differed 
with  the  major  premises  of  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  southeast  Asia. 

"It's  especially  hard  for  a  free,  popular 
government  to  change  course,"  Senator 
Church  said.  "We  have  a  tendency  to  over- 
sell our  policy  with  respect  to  any  given 
country  in  such  a  way  that  public  opinion 
hardens  behind  It.  and  then  It  becomes  very 
difficult  to  change  course. 

"I  think  we  have  to  find  the  statesman- 
ship to  do  this.  It's  possible  that  we  have 
swung  on  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion, 
from  the  extreme  Isolationism  of  30  years 
ago  when  the  prevailing  opinion  in  this 
country  was  that  it  didn't  matter  to  us  what 
happened  abroad,  to  the  opposite  extreme 
where  we  regard  It  as  an  American  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  the  governments  of  all 
those  countries  that  are  now  nominally 
antt-Communlst. 

"This,  in  a  sense,  is  an  Imperial  attitude, 
even  though  we  have  no  possessions  and 
even  though  we  are  not  attempting  to  Im- 
pose American  rule  upon  any  of  these  coun- 
tries. However,  unless  we  come  to  accept 
the  fact  that  It  is  neither  within  the  power 
nor  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  everywhere,  our 
policy  is  doomed  to  failure." 

SAYS    DULLES    ERRED 

Discussing  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Senator  Church  said: 

"Looking  back  upon  it,  I  would  say  that 
Mr.  Dulles  [the  late  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles]  was  mistaken  when  he  per- 
suaded President  Elsenhower  that  we  ought 
to  Intervene  In  South  Vietnam  after  the 
French  defeat. 

"After  all,  the  French  had  fought  for  years 
with  an  army  of  some  400,000  men  in  a 
vain  effort  to  preserve  French  Indochina, 
and  that  proud  army  was  defeated  by  ragged 
guerrilla  forces  which  could  not  be  over- 
come. Nevertheless,  we  did  make  that  de- 
cision and  we  have  to  live  with  It." 

The  United  States,  he  went  on,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  must  coutinue  to  honor  Its 
commitments.  Thus  for  the  time  being,  he 
made  clear,  he  believed  In  continuation  of 
massive  military  and  economic  support. 
"But  In  the  end,"  he  added,  "the  capacity 
of  Saigon  to  win  the  war  will  depend  on 
the  coheslveness  of  public  support  that  can 
be  achieved." 
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The  Senator  said  that  'if  it  is  developed 
that  the  Saigon  governnjent.  despite  U.S. 
assistance,  could  not  "pnevall,"  because  It 
simply  lacks  the  Indigenous  support  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  "then  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  recognize  that  It  is  not  our 
country  and  never  has  b^en." 

Senator  Church  said  that  he  hoped  that 
the  United  States  would  never  be  forced  to 
withdraw,  but  that  if  it  came  to  that  "we 
must  be  prepared  for  that  possibility." 

"Neutrality  for  all  of  southeast  Asia,  for 
the  whole  of  that  great  peninsula,  is  a 
proper  objective,  providing  that  It  is  mt  a 
camouflage  for  a  Communist  takeover,"  he 
said.  I 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  will 
be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  these  earlier 
statements,  the  position  I  took  in  my 
Senate  speech  of  February  17  derived 
from  gathering  doubts  of  longstanding 
duration. 

There  is  one  other  comment  I  feel 
obliged  to  make  concerning  a  story  which 
has  been  given  general  currency.  The 
story  comes  in  two  versions,  both  of  which 
are  much  too  pungent  to  be  resisted. 
They  put  one  in  mind  oif  the  Italian  say- 
ing— "Se  non  e  vero.  e  molto  ben  tro- 
vato" — if  not  true,  it  is  very  well  in- 
vented. I  would  leave  the  story  un- 
answered, except  that  both  versions  tend 
to  discredit  the  President. 

The  first  version  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Sunday, 
Febniary  28,  1965,  and  reads  as  follows: 

At  a  recent  White  House  reception  for 
Members  of  Congress,  Preeldent  Johnson  ap- 
proached Senator  Frank  Church,  Democrat, 
of  Idaho.  The  two  men  bttdn't  spoken  since 
the  Senator,  in  a  major  speech,  had  urged 
the  administration  to  make  a  big-power  deal 
pulling  Vietnam,  Laos,  arid  Cambodia  out  of 
the  cold  war. 

"Who'd  you  talk  to  before  giving  that 
speech?"  the  President  wanted  to  know. 

"Why,  Mr.  President,  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Walter  Lippmann,"  Church  replied. 

"Well,  Frank,"  the  President  shot  back, 
"next  time  you  need  a  dam  in  Idaho,  why 
don't  you  talk  to  Walter  Lippmann." 

The  second  version  appeared  in  the 
March  12  edition  of  Time  magazine.  It 
reads: 

All  the  while.  President  Johnson  played  It 
cool,  continued  quietly  about  the  business 
of  rounding  up  domestic  3upport  for  his  Viet- 
nam pHjIicles.  He  invited  dozens  of  previous- 
ly critical  newsmen  and  Congressmen  Into 
the  oval  office  for  visitg  that  sometimes  ran 
for  3  hours  or  more,  persuaded  Impressive 
numbers  of  them  that  his  way  is  the  right 
one.  Sympathetic  Congressmen  were  quiet- 
ly advised  by  White  House  aids  that  the 
State  Department  was  only  too  ready 
to  crank  out  Vietnam  speeches  for  them  to 
deliver.  In  a  series  of  Whlt'e  House  recep- 
tions for  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
wives,  the  President  invariably  took  the  law- 
makers aside  for  lengthy  and  Intensive  brief- 
ings on  Vietnam. 

But  persuasion  was  not  his  only  weapon. 
There  was,  for  example,  a  widely  attested 
(and  publicly  denied)  conversation  with 
Idaho's  Democratic  Senator  Frank  Church, 
who  had  been  making  headlines  with  his 
Senate  speeches  suggesting  US.  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

At  one  of  the  Whit*  House  receptions, 
Johnson  spyotted  Church,  went  over  to  him 
and  said:  "Prank,  you've  been  making  some 
speeches   that   haven't   been   very   helpful." 

Said  Church:  "Well.  Mr.  President,  If  you 
read  the  speech  all  the  ^-ay  through,  it  Isn't 
the  same  as  the  headlines." 

Said  the  President,  "The  headlines  are  all 
I  read  and  all  anybody  reads.     When  you 


were  in  trouble  out  in  your  State,  Frank,  I 
used  to  come  out  and  give  you  a  hand, 
didn't  I?" 

Answered  Church  defensively:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  I've  been  saying  isn't  much  dif- 
ferent from  what  Walter  Lippmann  has  been 
writing." 

The  President  had  the  last  words.  "Walter 
Lippmann,"  he  said,  "Is  a  fine  man.  I  ad- 
mire him.  Next  time  you're  in  trouble  out 
in  Idaho,  Frank,  you  ask  Walter  to  come 
help." 

Church  has  since  noticeably  modified  his 
criticisms  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  just  want  to  cor- 
roborate what  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  this 
body,  has  at  least  by  implication  said  and 
will  say  more  fully  later,  I  am  sure.  I 
have  not  seen  the  Senator's  speech. 

Contrary  to  the  magazine  and  news- 
paper reports,  the  President  did  not  make 
any  such  statement  as  was  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  him.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons I  made  the  remarks  I  did  at  the 
Democratic  conference  yestei^day  was 
because  of  stories  of  that  type.  I  recall 
to  the  Senator,  and  indeed  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  at  the  first  Democratic  con- 
ference we  held  this  session  I  said  there 
would  be  speculation.  I  would  tell  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  it  but  to  go  by  the  facts,  and 
the  facts  only.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  is  making  the  speech  that  he  is 
in  this  forum  Of  free  debate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  only  reason  I  am 
speaking  today  is  to  repudiate  these 
stories,  which  seem  to  me  to  discredit 
the  President. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  knows  better 
than  President  Johnson  that  my  views 
on  Vietnam  are  not  for  sale.  I  am  not 
susceptible  to  intimidation,  and  the 
President  would  be  the  last  one  to  at- 
tempt to  silence  me  with  a  political 
threat.  We  have  had  a  frank  conversa- 
tion about  Vietnam,  and  a  cordial  ex- 
change of  letters.  Neither  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  story  nor  the  Time 
magazine  account  of  the  conversation  is 
true. 

The  actual  facts  concerning  the  mat- 
ter were  given  by  Edward  P.  Morgan  in 
his  radio  broadcast  on  March  5. 
He  said : 

While  the  Republican  leadership  In  Con- 
gress grows  more  belligerent  toward  the 
Communists,  it  turns  out  that  President 
Johnson  Is  substantially  less  belligerent  to- 
ward Democratic  critics  of  his  Asian  policy 
than  had  been  reported.  One  newspaper 
account  given  wide  currency  described  the 
President  as  angrily  confronting  Senator 
Prank  Church,  of  Idaho,  and  demanding 
to  know  with  whom  he  had  counseled  before 
making  a  speech  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  negotiating  a  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam. When  Church  replied  that  he  had 
spoken  to  Columnist  Walter  Lippmann,  the 
President  was  quoted  as  retorting  that  the 
next  time  he  wanted  a  dam  for  Idaho  he 
could  counsel  with  Lippmann,  too. 

The  President  and  the  Senator  did  have  a 
firm  and  friendly  encounter  on  the  subject 
but  a  careful  check  of  White  House  and  Sen- 
ate sources  reveals  that  no  such  angry  ex- 
change took  place,  but,  disturbingly 
enough.  It  develops  that  one  high  adminis- 
tration official  had  pointedly  encouraged  the 


beUpf  that  it  did.  In  fact,  Senator  Church 
»o  far,  both  publicly  and  privately,  has  sup- 
ported President  Johnson's  reprisal  policy 
against  the  Vietnamese  Communists,  north 
and  south. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that, 
as  to  my  present  position  on  Vietnam,  it 
has  not  changed  in  any  way.  The  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  on  Uiis  crucial  ques- 
tion is  not  over.    It  has  just  begun. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  so  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  made  the  speech 
he  has  just  completed.  I  was  shocked 
when  my  attention  was  called  to  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  in  Time 
magazine. 

I  rarely  read  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  although  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  it.  its  publisher,  and  its  reporters. 

I  never  read  Time  magazine,  although 
I,  too,  have  a  high  regard  for  the  poor 
reporters  working  for  the  so-called 
weekly  news  magazine. 

In  my  opinion,  as  I  have  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  many  times  before. 
Time  magazine  is  merely  a  journal  of 
plutocratic  opinion. 

However,  I  would  hope  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  responsible  for  the 
stories  about  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  make  an  apology  to  him.  I  sus- 
pect that  perhaps  they  may  do  so. 

It  was  an  outrageous  thing  to  do,  with- 
out a  word  of  truth  in  it.  The  article 
did  the  Senator  from  Idaho  grave  dam- 
age, damage  without  a  shadow  of  excuse. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  taken  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  nailed  their  lies  to  the  wall. 

In  my  view,  the  opinions  with  respect 
to  Vietnam  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  been  advocating  on  and  oflf 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  deserve  the  most 
respectful  attention.  They  are  views 
which  should  have  a  wider  hearing  than 
they  have  had.  I  am  happy  that  the 
majority  leader,  in  his  remarks  to  the 
Senate  Democratic  conference  a  day  or 
two  ago,  made  it  clear  that  a  part  of  the 
constitutional  function  of  every  Senator 
is  to  speak  his  views  firmly  and  freely  as 
a  part  of  the  advise-and-consent  process. 
I  support  the  President  of  my  country. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  our  present  policy 
in  Vietnam  will  be  successful.  However, 
we  have  an  obligation,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  said,  to  review  on  and  off 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  implications 
of  all  our  policies  in  South  Vietnam  and 
to  explore  the  alternatives;  and  though 
expressing  support  for  our  President, 
once  he  lays  down  the  line  in  terms  of 
the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
grave  and  disturbing  facts  which  need 
to  be  considered  as  we  move  on  to  a  con- 
clusion of  the  most  unhappy  situation  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  ap- 
preciate his  remarks.  However,  if  any 
apologies  are  in  order,  they  are  due  the 
President,  not  me. 

The  people  of  Idaho  know  that  I  will 
stand  up  for  my  views  regardless  of  the 
pressures.    These  stories  tend  only  to 
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discredit  the  President.  That  is  why  I 
have  undertaken  to  respond  to  them.  I 
have  ignored  other  criticisms  in  articles 
and  columns  directed  at  me.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  I  owe  it  to  the  President  to  set 
the  record  straight  in  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  an  apology  is  due  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
hope  It  will  be  forthcoming  from  both 
publications  which  have  printed  this 
scandalous  material. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  defense  of  the 
President,  although  the  President  needs 
no  defense  among  those  of  us  who  know 
him  as  we  do.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  American 
public  opinion  to  have  this  eloquent 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
spread  on  the  Record  this  afternoon,  giv- 
ing the  lie  to  the  unfair  stories  which 
have  been  published  with  respect  to  both 
the  President  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  there 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  our  discus- 
sion the  admirable  statement  made  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  to  the  Democratic 
conference  yesterday,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  one  pertinent  paragraph  from  his 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  believe  the  President  Is  quite  content 
with  the  progress  on  the  legislative  program 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  not  made  any  com- 
ment at  the  leadership  meetings  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  Vietnam  on  the  floor  or  on  any — 
repeat — any  Senator's  speech  In  connection 
therewith.  In  my  Judgment  that  is  a  most 
appropriate  course  for  the  President  to  fol- 
low Just  as  the  debate  Itself  has.  in  general, 
been  most  appropriate  and  helpful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  illuminating  the  great 
complexities  of  this  situation  and  its  impli- 
cations for  the  national  Interest.  Newspaper 
accounts  have  appeared  which  alleged  that 
the  President  and  the  majority  leader  have. 
In  effect,  twisted  arms  on  the  Vietnam  issue. 
Because  of  these  reports  I  will  read  what  I 
said  to  the  caucus  on  January  3  and  inserted 
In  the  Record  for  January  22. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
the  majority  leader  made  that  statement. 
It  clearly  reinforces  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  very  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  has  criticized  or 
differed  more  with  the  President's  policy 
on  Vietnam  than  I  have.  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  President's  policy  in 
Vietnam.  I  will  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  on  Vietnam  short  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  that 
later  this  afternoon. 

However,  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Our  difference  is  a  sincere  and  honest 
one.  I  do  not  speak  for  him.  of  course, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  mu- 


tuality of  respect  In  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence. 

In  my  opinion,  he  would  be  the  last 
man  in  Government  to  seek  to  Interfere 
with  the  duty  of  a  U.S.  Senator  in  carry- 
ing out  his  trust  as  a  Senator  to  stand 
up  and  disagree  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  if  the  Senator  felt  that 
disagreement  was  in  the  public  interest. 

In  order  not  to  seem  too  solemn,  per- 
haps the  Senate  may  enjoy  a  comment 
that  the  now  President  and  then  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  made  in 
1962.  when  he  closed  my  campaign  in 
Oregon  on  a  Saturday  night  before  elec- 
tion in  Medford.  Oreg. 

He  had  asked  for  support  for  me.  and 
as  he  closed,  he  said — and  I  shall  try  to 
paraphrase  him  accurately:  "As  I  now 
close  my  speech,  I  ask  you  to  send  your 
senior  Senator  back  to  the  Senate  be- 
cause we  need  him.  Of  course.  I  wish 
you  to  know  that  the  day  we  swear  him 
in.  or  the  next  day.  he  will  be  just  as 
likely  to  get  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  criticize  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  if  he  believes  that  he 
should  be  criticized,  but  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  am  asking  you  to  send  him 
back." 

How  could  anyone  find  a  broader 
gaged,  broader  minded  man,  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  trust  that  each  one  of  us 
owes  our  Government,  Including  our 
trust  to  disagree  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  when  a  Senator  be- 
lieves that  he  is  as  wrong,  as  I  believe 
the  President  is  wrong  in  regard  to  his 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  very  much  for  his  com- 
ments. He  has  stated  the  principle 
which  led  me  to  conclude  that  I  must 
take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon to  set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  but  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  never  placed  any  cre- 
dence in  those  scurrilous  newspaper 
statements.  I  believe  that  someone 
picked  the  stories  up  in  an  attempt  to 
make  them  true  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  become  embar- 
rassed by  that  sort  of  thing,  as  most  of  us 
would  be.  Someone  takes  it  up  and  keeps 
repeating  it  as  though  it  were  correct. 

I  am  pleased  the  Senator  made  his 
statement,  because  the  statements  to 
which  he  has  referred  had  reflected  dis- 
credit upon  the  President.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  been  very  generous  in 
making  his  statement,  to  clear  up  the 
record. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII  OF 
THE  SENATE— CI"VIL  RIGHTS— 
THE  FORTHCOMING  MESSAGE  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  ON  VOTING 
RIGHTS— THE  SITUATION  IN 
SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
filed  today,  pursuant  to  action  by  the 
Senate,  a  report  by  the  Conmiittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  on  the  revislor 


of  rule  XXII,  reporting  adversely  on 
Senate  Resolution  6  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion  8.  the  two  alternative  courses  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. The  vote  in  committee 
was  close — 5  to  4 — and  dissenting  and 
supplementary  views  were  filed  with 
the  report  by  three  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  committee,  Senators  Clark.  Scott 
and  Cooper. 

Naturally,  the  question  has  arisen  as 
to  when  this  matter  may  be  considered. 
I  have  made  some  inquiries  on  that  score. 
I  express  confidence  that  the  measures 
and  the  report  will  be  called  up  at  a 
time  when  it  will  enable  us  to  give  them 
earnest  and  proper  consideration,  not 
under  the  pressure  of  adjournment,  and 
with  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  act 
upon  them  with  that  deliberation  which 
I  know  will  be  required  in  order  to  act 
upon  them  intelligently. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  rule.  I 
testified  before  the  committee.  I  felt 
that  on  the  day  when  the  report  was 
filed — although  I  understand  the  ma- 
jority leader  made  a  statement  on  the 
subject  yesterday — it  should  be  noted  as 
having  been  filed  and  as  being  now  be- 
fore us  on  the  calendar,  eligible  to  be 
called  up. 

Based  upon  my  inquiries.  I  express  my 
confidence  that  there  is  every  intention 
of  its  being  called  up.  with  full  and 
adequate  opportunity  to  have  justice 
done. 

This,  of  course,  ties  into  the  whole 
group  of  matters,  including  what  we  hope 
very  much  will  be  the  forthcoming  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  give  greater  force  in 
law  to  the  effort  to  register  voters,  which 
is  at  the  very  base  and  root  of  the  grave 
difficulty  which  the  country  is  now  fac- 
ing in  the  events  at  Selma,  Ala. 

This  effort  to  alleviate  the  rigors  of 
rule  XXII  is  a  part  of  the  same  complex, 
a  filibuster  on  it  having  been  broken  only 
once  by  a  cloture  vote,  in  1964.  It  is 
most  gratifying  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself  has  seen  fit  to 
make  a  statement  assuring  Congress — 
and  he  said  it  within  the  context  of  the 
Selma  situation — that  he  is  sending  legis- 
lation to  us  so  that  we  may  act,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  recognition  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  voting  right  by  our  Negro 
citizens,  especially  in  the  South. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  thought.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
his  attitude  on  this  subject  has  been  ex- 
cellent. I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  him 
in  a  moment. 

I  spoke  most  feelingly  yesterday-  -and 
many  others  also  have  spoken — on  the 
events  in  Selma.  Ala.  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  acted  in  respect  of  marshals, 
or  whatever  other  security  forces  are  re- 
quired, to  assure  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  to  deal  with  the  terror  which 
was  substituted  for  law  on  Sunday. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to  this 
suggestion — and  of  course  the  plan  has 
not  yet  been  disclosed.  The  problem 
concerns  not  only  the  interest  of  citizens 
in  Alabama,  which  is  at  stake,  but  the 
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very  life  and  morality  of  the  Nation  is  at 

stake. 
I    now    yield    to    the    Senator    from 

I/)uisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  New  York  made 
the  statement  that  only  once  had  a  fiU- 
bus^r  been  broken  by  cloture.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  record  to  reflect  that  on 
two  previous  occasions,  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
Congress  had  passed  voting  rights  legis- 
lation. It  passed  such  legislation  in  1957, 
and  again  in  1960.  Then  it  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

On  the  two  previous  occasions,  those  of 
us  who  opposed  the  bill,  were  of  the  opin- 
ion—and that  was  one  reason  why  the 
bills  came  to  a  vote — that  in  the  event  a 
motion  for  cloture  were  flled,  and  a  fili- 
buster were  attempted  on  the  bill,  the 
Senate  would  vote  for  cloture,  if  not  on 
the  first  vote,  then  certainly  on  the  sec- 
ond vote. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  I  vote  for  It^and 
whether  I  vote  for  it  would  depend  on 
what  it  looked  like— that  a  bill  that  ap- 
pears to  be  reasonably  tailored  to  meet 
the  problem  that  exists,  using  no  more 
Federal  interference  than  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  problem,  will  pass  the  Senate, 
and  will  pass  the  Senate  under  the  exist- 
ing rule,  without  the  rule  being  changed. 

For  that  reason,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  hopes  that  the  Senate  will 
schedule  a  voting  rights  bill  when  it  is 
reported,  and  vote  on  the  bill  on  its  mer- 
its. If  we  did  so,  it  might  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  to  vote  on  a  proposed 
change  in  rule  XXII. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  rule 
XXn  does  more  than  protect  those  who 
are  opposed  to  some  civil  rights  meas- 
ures. As  the  Senator  knows,  there  was 
a  measure  before  the  Senate  to  prevent 
the  reapportionment  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  going  Into  effect, 
which  perhaps  could  have  been  passed  by 
a  majority  vote.  It  was  defeated.  So 
this  proposal  tends  to  work  both  ways. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  rule  acted  on 
without  reference  to  any  particular  bill, 
particularly  if  the  bill  itself  can  pass  on 
its  own  merit  without  changing  the  rule. 

I  wished  to  make  my  position  clear  for 
the  record,  without  necessarily  taking 
issue  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  position  is  critically  important. 
It  is  most  statesmanlike  that  he  will  do 
more  than  merely  say  it  will  happen, 
because  I  have  heard  him  actually  pledge 
himself  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  see  that 
it  does,  and  that  there  will  be  action  by 
voting  on  a  rights  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  not 
seen  the  President's  message.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  President  will  say.  I 
have  not  seen  any  particular  bill.  I  am 
perfectly  frank  to  admit  that  there  are 
situations  which  exist  in  my  own  State  in 
connection  with  which  the  local  authori- 
ties will  have  to  respect  the  right  of 
Negro  citizens  to  vote,  or  someone  will 
have  to  do  something  about  it.  That 
will  happen  whether  I  vote  for  a  bill 
or  not. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  have 

expressed  my  confidence  that  we  shall 


have  an  adequate  and  full  opportunity 
to  act  on  rule  XXII.  I  welcome  the 
statement  of  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
deeply  gratified  by  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator,  or  at  least  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator — of  course,  he  cannot  give  as- 
surance— that  we  shall  be  able  to  act 
on  a  voting  rights  bill,  which  is  critical 
under  existing  conditions,  and  that  in  his 
judgment  we  shall  not  face  the  impedi- 
ment of  a  Senate  fiU buster. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  more  ob- 
servation on  Selma,  Ala.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  views  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
also  reported  on  the  news  ticker,  that 
the  United  States  will  use  troops  or 
marshals  to  restore  public  order  with 
the  greatest  reluctance. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  Alabama,  in  Mississippi,  and  in 
Little  Rock  other  Presidents  had  to  do 
just  that. 

No  one  would  be  more  pleased  than 
I,  or  more  grateful,  in  terms  of  love  for 
our  country,  if  the  Governor  of  Alabama 
and  the  police  authority  in  the  area  of 
Selma  were  to  make  it  imnecessary  to 
consider  any  such  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Equally.  I  rise  to  reiterate  my  deep 
feeling — and  I  believe  it  is  the  feeling 
of  most  Members  of  the  Senate — that  if 
a  citizen  is  inhibited  by  terror,  the  ter- 
ror of  excessive  police  action,  from  exer- 
cising not  only  his  right  to  seek  the 
opportunity  to  vote,  but  also  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  petition  or  to  march, 
or  to  do  anything  within  the  grounds 
of  constitutional  guarantees  to  express 
his  point  of  view,  then,  too,  the  United 
States  must  protect  him  in  his  exercise 
of  that  right  and  to  see  that  terror  is  not 
substituted  for  law. 

I  repeat.  I  hope  and  pray  that  patri- 
otism will  prevail  over  local  social  cus- 
toms and  social  orders  on  this  question, 
and  that  the  local  authorities  themselves 
will  see  what  a  dangerous  course  they 
are  embarked  upon  in  forcing  a  con- 
frontation between  the  United  States  and 
the  authorities  of  a  sovereign  state, 
which  can  only  result,  if  this  Nation  is 
to  survive,  in  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  being  sustained  in  terms  of  the 
rights  of  its  individual  citizens. 


GROWING  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  growing  Middle  East  crisis, 
and  the  churning  up,  based  upon  the  visit 
of  East  German  President  Walter 
Ulbricht  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  the  questions  which  are  now  arising 
as  between  the  German  Federal  Republic 
and  the  Arab  States  in  view  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic's  disposition  to 
give  diplomatic  recognition  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  though  our  attention  is 
riveted  on  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia, 
the  Middle  East  situation  could  easily 
be  the  next  in  line.  Therefore,  it  is  crit- 
ically important  that  our  attention 
should  not  be  diverted  from  it.  I  believe 
that  at  this  particular  moment  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  is  entitled  to  know 
that  It  has  the  support  of  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuing 
a  course  which  is  more  moral  than  politi- 
cal in  terms  of  its  attractiveness  to  West 
Germany. 

We  all  understand  the  very  deep  his- 
toric tragedy  from  which  the  impending 
recognition  of  Israel  by  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  takes  so  much  of  Its  dra- 
matic impact  and  Importance.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  this  diplomatic  recognition 
should  be  brought  about.  The  German 
Federal  Republic,  by  threats  of  black- 
mail, or  otherwise,  should  not  be  pun- 
ished for  it  by  the  Arab  States.  And,  at 
the  least,  West  Germany  should  have  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
there  is  widespread  American  approval 
for  the  course  upon  which  it  has  appar- 
ently embarked. 

West  Germans  have  had  previous  ex- 
perience in  not  allowing  themselves  to 
be  intimidated  by  the  Arab  States  from 
maintaining  business  relations  within 
Israel  and  from  giving  Israel  appreciable 
amounts  of  indemnities.  These  indemni- 
ties have  been  very  helpful  to  Israel  and 
were,  at  least,  some  effort  on  the  i>art  of 
the  German  people  to  make  up  for  the 
unbelievable  toll  which  was  taken  of 
Jewish  life  by  the  Nazi  government  and 
Hitler  in  the  period  just  preceding  and 
during  World  War  n. 

The  Germans  did  not  knuckle  under 
to  the  Arabs  then.    I  am  satisfied  that 
they  will  not  knuckle  under  to  them  now. 
Great  obhgations  inhere  in  their  own 
country  in  this  regard,  not  merely  in 
the  interest  of  Israel,  to  which  we  are 
very  sympathetic,  but  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  world  generally. 
For  too  long   Nasser  has  played  both 
ends  against  the  middle.    In  many  cases 
even    our    own    country    has    knuckled 
under  to  him  in  a  way  which  was  de- 
meaning to  us,  bad  for  our  foreign  pol- 
icy,  and.    in  the   long   run.   extremely 
disadvantageous  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  world.    There  are  some  moral  is- 
sues to  which  we  must  stand  up.    This 
is  one  of  them.    I  hope  for  that  reason 
that  we  shall  give  our  support  in  this 
difficult  hour  to  the  Grerman  Federal  Re- 
public, and  that  we  shall  not  again  allow 
President  Nasser  to  play  both  us  and 
other    Western    nations    against    the 
Communists,    gettii^    the    most    from 
each,  and  then  representing,  either  di- 
rectly  or   secretly,   probably   the   most 
anti-American  force  in  all  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa.    In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  showdown  which  involves 
the  United  States,  as  it  also  involves  the 
German  Federal  Republic  now  trying  to 
integrate  itself  into  a  united  Europe,  I 
again  state  my  deep  feeling  that  the 
United  States  should  give  that  govern- 
ment its  support  in  its  crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  remarks  which  I  made  in  the 
UJA  regional  conference  on  February  20 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks,  together  with  an  article  by 
Mr.  Milton  Friedman,  of  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  Times. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Grave  Dancer  in  the  Middle  East 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  pre- 
pared  for   delivery   at  U.J.A.   western   re- 
gional   conference,    Del    Coronado    Hotel. 
Coronado.  Calif.,  February  20.   1965) 
A  new  storm  and  danger  to  the  peace  is 
whipping   up   in   the   Middle   East   and    its 
center  is  Israel.     We  are  entering  a  period 
of  grave  stress  and  tension  which  has  pro- 
gressed materially  as  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's  President   Nasser  has   become   ever 
more  emboldened  by  alleged  diplomatic  suc- 
cesses  in   dealing   with   the   West,   as   Arab 
capacity  for  military  action  multiplies  and 
as  the  Arab  States  foresee  within  2  years  the 
completion  of  their  projects  to  drain  away 
Israel's   lifeblood — water.     Now,    more    than 
ever,   the   position   of  the   United   States   is 
all  important.    The  days  of  wait-and-see  are 
at  an  end. 

Indeed,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  assume  the  personal  direction  of  our 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  with  respect  to 
Israel.  The  analogy  Is  very  real  with  May 
1948  when  President  Truman  took  over  from 
the  State  Department  the  responsibility  for 
these  relations  and  the  United  States  was 
the  very  first  to  recognize  the  new  State  of 
Israel.  During  the  recent  congressional  de- 
bate on  continued  food  aid  to  Egypt,  the 
President  insisted  that  he  must  have  a  free 
hand  to  make  this  foreign  policy  decision. 
The  Congress  gave  him  what  he  wanted.  The 
President  must  now  use  this  opportunity 
constructively— not  to  return  to  the  status 
quo,  but  to  move  to  avert  the  onrushing 
crisis. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation  to  be  compelled  to  look  and  to  act 
in  a  number  of  directions  at  one  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Middle  East  demands  our  attention, 
too.  It  should  have  it — at  the  highest  level 
and  from  the  President  himself.  I  ask  you 
to  Join  me  in  impressing  upon  the  President 
his  responsibility  in  assuming  this  role  now 
to  preserve  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East — 
while  there  is  yet  time. 

We  have  had  a  previous  bitter  experience 
with  permitting  a  situation  such  as  this  one 
to  deteriorate.  This  was  the  case  in  1955 
and  1956  when  border  (Fedayeen)  raids  from 
Egypt  into  Israel  put  Israel  into  such  Jeop- 
ardy as  to  compel  her  to  react  by  invading 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  In  company  with  France 
and  Great  Britain  which  had  been  similarly 
provoked  over  the  Suez  Canal.  Then  the 
Soviets  threatened  to  send  in  "volunteers" 
and  we  were  faced  with  the  danger  of  a 
world  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
risk  of  an  armed  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  then  the 
closest  since  World  War  II.  The  current 
work  in  Syria  and  Jordan  for  diversion  of 
Israel's  water  sources  by  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors has  just  this  potential  for  we  know 
that  the  Israeli  people  cannot  permit  them- 
selves to  be  starved  out  while  they  sit  su- 
pinely by  and  allow  their  homeland  to  revert 
to  parched  desert. 

The  latest  symptom  of  this  deepening  crisis 
Is  the  strain  in  relations  between  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  One  critical  result  already  has 
been  the  abrogation  of  West  Germany's 
agreement  to  ship  to  Israel  an  estimated 
$90  million  of  vital  defense  arms  at  a  time 
when  one-third  of  this  agreement  was  still 
unperformed.  It  has  become  clear,  too,  that 
the  United  States  not  only  knew  of  this 
arms  aid  to  Israel  by  West  Germany,  but  in 
fact  encouraged  and  favored  it.  At  one  and 
the  same  time.  West  Germany  has  given  no- 
tice that  It  Is  likely  to  end  Ite  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic— which  thus  far  has 
amounted  to  about  $190  million — because  of 
President  Nasser's  threat  to  give  de  facto  rec- 


ognition   to    the    Communist   East    German 
regime. 

Threats  to  destroy  Israel  are  invitations  to 
disaster  for  Middle  East  peace  and  security. 
Israelis  look  across  their  western  border  and 
see  President  Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic 
growing  stronger  with  modern  tanks,  planes, 
submarines,  patrol  boats,  rockets,  and  other 
modem  weapons  furnished  by  the  Soviets  and 
paid  for  by  a  material  portion  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  exports,  a  transaction  which 
forces  President  Nasser's  government  into 
even  greater  economic  dependence  upon  the 
Soviets.  And  Nasser  also  pays  by  molding 
Arab  foreign  policy  to  Soviet  designs.  All 
of  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  increasing 
misery  among  the  Egyptian  people,  who  now 
receive  a  major  portion  of  their  food  supply 
from  U.S.  agricultural  largesse.  Israelis  see 
also  ex-Nazi  scientists  developing  rockets 
and  other  offensive  weapons  for  President 
Nasser. 

Israelis  look  across  their  eastern  border 
and  see  King  Hussein's  Jordan  now  pressing 
for  further  military  aid  from  the  United 
States,  intending  to  almost  double  its  mili- 
tary resources  for  participation  in  the  United 
Arab  command  which  is  pledged  to  the  de- 
struction of  Israel. 

Israelis  look  across  their  northern  border 
and  see  Syria  from  which  has  come  an  in- 
creasing number  of  destructive  border  raids. 
Regimes  in  Syria  have  traditionally  used  the 
threat  of  Israel  to  unite  a  disquieted  popu- 
lation behind  them.  Here.  also,  there  is 
Soviet  influence  with  reports  and  evidence 
of  Soviet  military  advisers  actually  serving 
with  Syria's  armed  services  on  the  Israeli 
border  during  the  recent  hostilities  there. 

But  there  is  a  new  threat  which  makes 
the  threats  across  each  of  Israel's  borders 
even  more  forbidding.  This  new  threat  is 
the  United  Arab  command,  organized  in 
January  1964  as  a  direct  weapon  against  Is- 
rael. It  is  to  be  financed  over  a  period  of 
ten  years  with  over  $420  million  to  be  con- 
tributed by  Arab  countries,  chiefly  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  the  oil  states  of 
Kuwait,  Sudi  Arabia,  and  Iraq.  Permanent 
headquarters  are  located  in  Cairo  under  the 
command  of  an  Egyptian  general  with  mili- 
tary representatives  assigned  on  a  permanent 
basis  from  the  other  Arab  States.  In  addi- 
tion, progress  is  being  made  with  a  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  recruited  from 
among  the  Arab  refugees  remaining  In  the 
U.N.  camps  on  Israel's  borders  and  from  the 
Arab  States. 

U.S.  aid  policy,  tragically,  has  not  helped 
but  has  only  served  to  complicate  this  situ- 
ation. Refiecting  a  strong  national  feeling, 
there  has  been  considerable  sentiment  in 
the  Congress  for  cutting  off  food  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  so  long  as  President 
Nasser  continues  to  back  the  Congolese 
rebels  and  otherwise  upset  Central  Africa, 
to  persevere  In  his  war  In  the  Yemen,  to 
act  against  the  United  States  in  North 
Africa,  and  to  threaten  Israel  with  annihila- 
tion and  devote  so  much  of  his  resources  to 
organizing  the  Arab  world  for  that  objective. 

The  House  of  Representatives  expressed 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  country 
In  voting  to  cut  off  this  aid.  But  at  the  very 
urgent  request  of  President  Johnson,  the 
Senate,  by  a  close  vote,  gave  the  President 
the  authority  to  carry  out  the  remainder  of 
an  existing  agreement  for  some  $425  million 
In  food  aid  of  which  $37  million  remained 
undelivered,  but  imposing  upon  the  Presi- 
dent the  obligation  to  certify  that  this  was 
required  in  the  national  Interest. 

In  addition,  there  is  about  to  come  into 
operation  another  effort  by  the  United 
States  to  redress  the  known  dangers  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  through  allowing  Israel 
to  purchase  on  medium-term  credit  an  initial 
$25  million  of  Hawk  missiles  for  air  defense. 

The  situation  requires  nothing  less  than 
fundamental  U.S.  decisions  which  can  only 
be  made  by  the  President.    These  Include: 


1.  A  determination  to  make  good  on  the 
fundamental  U.S.  policy  toward  Israel  as 
stated  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles:  "the 
preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel  is  what  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  essential  goals  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy."  For  this  purpose,  if  West 
Germany  persists  in  the  cancellation  of  its 
arms  deliveries  to  Israel  and  if  President 
Nasser  persists  in  the  military  organization 
of  the  Arab  world  against  Israel,  the  United 
States  must  see  that  a  defense  Imbalance  is 
not  created  even  if  this  means  supplying  the 
needed  arms  to  Israel.  It  is  only  Israel's 
still  superior  striking  power  which  is  the 
main  deterrent  to  a  Middle  East  war. 

2.  Notice  that  United  States  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic — and  if  need  be  to 
Jordan — will  be  teiminated  if  bellicose  moves 
continue.  This  bellicosity  includes  not  only 
preparation  for  war.  but  also  agitation  for 
war.  War  by  accident  caused  by  aroused 
emotions  can  be  just  as  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
the  w^orld  as  a  war  commenced  by  cold  cal- 
culation. 

3.  Use  of  our  good  offices  with  the  German 
Federal  Republic  to  persuade  it  to  continue 
to  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  Middle  E.^st  peace  by  completing  its 
arms  commitment  to  Israel. 

4.  Institution  of  negotiations  to  bring  up 
the  date  the  1950  three-power  guarantee  of 
the  United  States.  France,  and  Great  Britain, 
for  the  security  of  the  borders  of  Israel. 
This  Includes  making  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  wUl  not  tolerate  any  effort  to 
destroy  Israel  by  indirection  as,  for  example, 
by  the  diversion  and  cutting  off  of  its  water 
sources,  a  diversion  in  which  Syria  and 
Jordan  are  known  to  be  engaged. 

5.  Passage  of  the  amendments  to  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  myself, 
designed  to  Inhibit  the  Arab  boycott  of 
U.S.  firms  also  doing  business  in  Israel; 
in  this  way  cognizance  may  also  be  taken  of 
the  views  of  many  U.S.  businessmen  and 
their   actions   may    be   regularized. 

These  measures  represent  almost  without 
exception  hard  decisions  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  alternative  is  even 
harder,  for  the  forces  combining  against 
Israel  and  seeking  Its  annihilation  are 
rapidly  gathering  strength  and  gaining 
allies.  They  are  endeavoring  to  put  nations 
like  the  United  States  and  West  Germany, 
who  have  been  proven  friends  to  Israel,  in  a 
state  of  confusion;  they  are  endeavoring  to 
make  them  act  at  cross  purposes.  This  is  as 
completely  ruthless  as  it  is  diabolic. 

This  deepening  crisis  can  only  be  met  by 
resolute  determination  and  action  for  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
prestige  of  his  Office  and  this  Nation,  can 
alone  give  the  signal.  To  act  otherwise  is 
to  allow  the  situation  to  deteriorate  beyond 
redemption,  to  our  great  disadvantage. 
Central  to  this  whole  situation  Is  the  fact 
that  Israel  is  the  most  consistent  ally  of 
freedom  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  a 
strong  and  effective  ally  of  repeatedly  proven 
reliability.  To  Jeopardize  Israel  is  to  jeopard- 
ize the  peace.  It  is  to  jeopardize  the  posi- 
tion of  the  whole  free  world  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  open  to  the  U.S.S.R.  the  back 
door  to  Its  wealth  in  oil  and  other  resources 
and  to  Its  strategic  position  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween three  continents. 


March  9,  19d5 
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[From  the  Jewish  Telegraph  Agency] 

Blames  U.S.  Policies — Fears  Chain  of 
Appeasement 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

Washington. — Has  a  chain  reaction  of  ap- 
peasement of  Egypt's  Nasser  been  ignited  by 
the  Johnson  administration's  rescue  of  Nas- 
ser from  the  wrath  of  Congress  on  the  aid 
issue? 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  German  Embassy 
m  Washington  reported  fully  to  Chancellor 
Ludwlg  Erhard  In  Bonn  on  the  role  of  Presi- 


dent Johnson  in  the  recent  Egyptian  aid  con- 
troversy. 

Egyptian  newspapers  boasted  that  Nasser's 
power  and  Influence  wert  recognized  and 
strengthened  by  the  "surrender"  of  President 
Johnson  who  had  beseeched  Congress  to  con- 
tinue surplus  commodity  shipments  to 
Egypt.  The  White  House  |Bve  in  after  Nas- 
ser threatened  to  collabo<-ate  more  closely 
with  communism.  The  Artierican  surrender 
encouraged  Nasser  to  take!  an  even  tougher 
stand  with  West  Germany  to  force  cancella- 
tion of  German  arms  contracts  with  Israel. 

Erhard  of  West  Germany j  noting  the  Wash- 
ington trend,  capitulated  to  Nasser's  black- 
mail. Erhard  acted  on  thfc  belief  that  Ger- 
mans were  more  concerned  with  preventing 
East  German  penetration  -of  the  Near  East 
than  in  the  preservation  ojT  Israel. 

The  irresponsible  Germah  role  in  the  Near 
East  Is  now  the  subject  of  world  attention. 
But  the  American  commitojents  to  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  stability  in  that  region  are 
losing  meaning  in  the  new  turn  of  events. 

The  time  has  come  to  reaiaind  Washington 
that  Israeli  security  cannot  rest  solely  upon 
a  changing  and  cynical  Germany.  Israel  de- 
pends on  a  vague  series  of  guarantees  voiced 
at  election  time  and  on  dther  occasions  by 
various  Presidents.  Sonte  time  ago  the 
United  States  provided  Hawk  antiaircraft 
missiles  to  Israel. 

sensitive    to   IfllRABS 


But  more  recently  the  iState  Department 
has  been  preoccupied  wiith  avoiding  Arab 
criticism.  Israel  was  urged  to  seek  its  defen- 
sive needs  from  West  Gern^any.  Washington 
urged  the  Germans  to  sell  Israel  used  Amer- 
ican equipment. 

The  State  Department,  meanwhile,  encour- 
aged continued  American  economic  aid  to 
Nasser  on  grounds  that  th|ie  promoted  peace 
in  the  Near  East.  '■ 

Nasser,  thus  strengthened,  diverted  more 
of  his  own  funds  to  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional ultramodern  Soviet  arms.  He  sought 
to  hire  more  German  rocjltet  scientists  and 
mili«ary  technicians. 

A  dangerous  situation  la  developing  in  the 
Near  East  through  the  series  of  capitulations 
by  Washington  and  Bonn  to  Nasser's  black- 
mail. Had  Johnson  heeded  Congress  rather 
than  the  State  Department,  Nasser  might 
have  been  put  In  his  place. 

Washington  complicity  in  German  atti- 
tudes has  been  overlooked.  The  United 
States,  of  course,  did  not  concur  In  Bonn's 
cancellation  of  German  aims  contracts  with 
Israel . 

Nor  did  America  tell  Bonn  to  refuse  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations  covering  trial 
of  Nazi  war  criminals.  And  no  Washington 
official  urged  Bonn  to  send  German  rocket 
scientists  to  work  In  Egyiptlan  military  In- 
dustries. 

The  United  States,  however.  In  Its  obsession 
with  rehabilitating  West  Germany  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  NATO,  collaborated  in  sweeping 
the  Nazi  era  under  the  rug.  The  fiction  of  a 
totally  "New  Germany"  hap  been  written  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

cloak  of  IMNnirNITT 

The  reparations  agreement  brought  Bonn 
a  cloak  of  immunity  froiti  criticism.  Nazis 
retiu-ned  to  high  posts,  Nazi  Industrialists 
defied  decartelization  orders. 

The  State  Department  did  not  want  to  of- 
fend German  sensibilities:  or  remind  Europe 
of  Nazi  barbarism  at  a  time  when  Europeans 
were  asked  to  accept  a  new  German  army  as 
their  shield  and  protector, 

State  Department  officials  justified  the  role 
of  Germans  in  Egypt,  minimized  the  aggres- 
sive intentions  of  the  IIHEser  regime,  and 
debunked  Israel's  fears. 

Israel  is  the  world's  only  nation  menaced 
by  Soviet  arms  In  the  hands  of  pro-Commu- 
nist neighbors  which  has  such  trouble  ob- 
taining American  defense  assistance. 


Why  should  Israel  be  forced  to  rely  upon 
secondhand  U.S.  tanks  from  West  Germany? 
The  United  States  has  enough  tanks  to  sell 
directly  to  Israel. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  American  appease- 
ment of  Nasser  which  led  to  the  top-level 
decision  to  pass  off  responsibilities  for  Israeli 
sectirity  needs  to  the  Germans. 

Every  single  item  ordered  by  Israer  from 
West  Germany  could  have  been  shipped  di- 
rectly from  the  United  States.  The  State 
Department  was  <  frantic  to  avoid  direct  In- 
volvement with  Israeli  defense  requirements. 

The  question  now  to  be  asked  is.  What  will 
happen  if  a  power-mad  Nasser  launches 
armed  aggression  against  Israel?  Will  the 
State  Department  tell  Israel  to  apply  to  the 
Germans  for  help? 

I  From   the  New   York  Times,  Nov.   8,    1964) 
Nasser    and    the    East — West's    Pessimism 
Grows  as  Parade  of  Communists  to  Cairo 
Continues 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 
Cairo,  March  7.— The  visit  of  President 
Walter  Ulbricht  of  East  Germany  and  the 
furor  over  Western  arms  for  Israel  have 
raised  new  fears  in  the  West  about  the  shift 
of  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser's  Socialist 
regime  to  the  East. 

No  longer  is  there  any  question  that  in  his 
duel  with  West  Germany  Mr.  Nasser  was  an 
easy  victor  or  that,  once  set  In  motion,  the 
Ulbricht  visit  was  softened  In  come  ways  to 
ease  Bonn's  pain.  The  East  German  Presi- 
dent received  full  protocol  honors,  but  he 
was  given  no  forum  for  speechmaklng  to 
the  masses  or  for  holding  news  conferences. 
He  even  had  to  absent  himself  from  a  sign- 
ing ceremony  for  East  Germany's  $100  mil- 
lion credit  agreement  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Rather  surprisingly,  President  Nasser 
chose  a  dinner  In  Mr.  Ulbrlcht's  honor  to 
declare  his  desire  for  maintaining  ties  with. 
West  Germany  and  to  reaffirm  his  support 
for  Bonn's  demands  for  German  reunifica- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  it  is  assumed  that  Bonn's  cut- 
ting off  of  aid  to  Cairo  will  in  the  end  mean 
only  a  delay  of  some  months  in  the  aid 
promised  for  Cairo's  new  development  proj- 
ects. 

Nonetheless,  the  mere  fact  of  the  visit  was 
a  shattering  blow  for  Bonn  and  for  Western 
cold  war  strategy.  "We  are  in  a  new  era 
now,"  said  one  West  German  diplomat. 

The  trip  to  Cairo  enabled  Mr.  Ulbricht.  the 
most  Stalinist  of  East  European  leaders,  to 
break  out  of  diplomatic  Isolation  and  to  be- 
gin winning  the  acceptance  in  the  neutral 
world  that  Moscow  has  long  sought  for  its 
"country  cousin"  In  East  Berlin. 

The  problem  for  Western  relations  with 
Mr.  Nasser  Is  that  Mr.  Ulbrlcht's  visits  does 
not  stand  alone. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Ulbricht  sailed  from 
Port  Said  than  Cairo  announced  expanded 
diplomatic  ties  with  North  Vietnam  and 
President  Nasser's  plans  to  visit  Moscow  this 
summer.  (And,  if  Communist  sources  are 
right,  a  visit  to  East  Germany  Is  on  the 
way.) 

The  new  Soviet  leaders.  Premier  Aleksei  N. 
Kosygin  and  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  are  to 
come  here  late  this  year  in  what  is  turning 
Into  an  almost  steady  parade  of  Communist 
leaders  to  Cairo.  Current  visitors  Include 
Premier  Fidel  Castro's  traveling  Minister  of 
Industry,  Maj.  Ernesto  Che  Guevara,  and  the 
Yugoslav  Premier,  Aleksandar  Rancovlc. 

This  week  It  is  the  Premier  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Josef  Lenart,  and  then  Premier  Chou 
En-lal  of  Communist  China. 

"It's  astonishing,"  said  one  Western  diplo- 
mat, "but  hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  there 
Isn't  some  high-level  Communist  delegation 
In  town." 


In  part,  this  reflects  a  preference  among 
officials  of  Mr.  Nasser's  Socialist  state  for 
dealing  with  totalitarian  governments  and 
controlled  economies  of  the  East  rather  than 
with  the  competitive  economies  and  often 
uncoordinated  policies  of  the  West. 

It  is  also  a  reflection  of  Mr.  Nasser's  in- 
creasing dependence  on  Communist  aid.  In 
the  last  year  he  has  had  pledges  of  $625  mil- 
lion in  new  Communist  credits,  while  his  two 
largest  Western  aid  contributors,  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany,  are  retrenching. 

Another  jolt  to  the  West  was  President 
Nasser's  indication  In  an  interview  last  week 
that  he  was  rethinking  his  whole  policy  of 
nonallnement,  and  his  clear  expressions  of 
disappointment  with  President  Johnson. 

Most  Western  diplomats  still  believe  that 
Mr.  Nasser  would  prefer  to  remain  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible  from  Moscow  but  that  he 
is  finding  less  and  less  maneuvering  room. 
They  note  that  he  denounced  communism 
a  few  days  ago  to  the  National  Assembly,  but 
that  he  still  depends  on  Communists  to  give 
life  to  his  campaign  to  build  up  the  Arab 
Socialist  Union,  his  mass  party. 

If  the  United  States  should  replace  West 
Germany  as  an  arms  supplier  for  Israel,  It 
would  give  the  Russians  a  new  opportunity 
for  cementing  ties  with  Mr.  Nasser  by  offer- 
ing him  counterbalancing  arms. 

Some  Egyptians  say  that  Washington  and 
Its  allies,  except  for  France,  are  pushing 
Cairo  toward  the  East.  Some  Western  ob- 
servers have  been  asking  In  response  whether 
in  the  present  circumstances  the  Western 
powers  can  have  any  significant  Influence  In 
Cairo. 

THE  COMMUTER  CRISIS— II 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  yesterday  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
passed  a  measure  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  $5  million  for  aid  to  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 
This  amount  was  set  aside  as  part  of  a 
plan  agreed  upon  by  Governors  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York,  and  Dempsey  of  Con- 
necticut whereby  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut  offered  to  allocate  $5 
million  each  and  to  request  $10  million 
Federal  aid  under  the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  It  is  hoped  that  addi- 
tional funds  will  also  be  made  available 
by  the  States  affected  by  the  commuter 
operations  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  to 
meet  the  critical  situation  with  respect 
to  operational  costs  in  accord  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  as  to  expenditures  as 
called  for  in  S.  1234.  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  also  provide  needed 
financial  assistance  for  a  limited  period. 
With  such  joint  participation,  I  think 
we  can  look  forward  to  an  easing  of  the 
current  commuter  crisis  on  the  New 
Haven. 

In  the  meantime,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  taken  the  first  step  to  show  good 
faith  and  a  readiness  to  implement  the 
plan.  That  door  now  having  been 
opened,  we  have  a  right  to  feel  encour- 
aged that  if  the  trustees  will  help;  and 
if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  other  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned will  demonstrate  their  under- 
standing; and  if  Congress  wiU  be  ready 
to  lend  a  hand,  there  is  a  real  prospect 
that  a  constructive  step  may  be  taken  to 
place  certain  commuter  railroads  of  the 
country,  starting  with  the  New  Haven,  on 
a  rational  basis  which  will  enable  them 
to  be  continued  without  sacrifices  on  the 
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part  of  thousands  of  commuters  who  use 
these  rail  services  dally. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  who  is 
presiding.  They  and  other  Senators 
have  given  considerable  aid  in  this  regard 
through  their  efforts  and  their  advocacy 
of  this  cause  during  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
LMr.  Pastore]. 


OUTRAGE  AT  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  to  the  Senate  about  a  situation 
existing  in  our  United  States  that  should 
disturb  and  shock  every  citizen.  This 
v^eek's  uncalled  for  clash  at  Selma,  Ala., 
rtuist,  if  nothing  else,  alert  the  Nation 
and  Congress  to  the  lawlessness  that  can 
prevail  when  selected  groups  of  citizens 
are  denied  their  constitutional  rights. 

It  is  only  proper  for  groups  of  people 
to  gather  together  in  peaceful  demon- 
strations, in  order  to  obtain  recognition 
as  human  beings  with  equal  rights.  And 
for  what  rights  are  the  citizens  asking? 
The  right  to  be  registered  as  voters. 
Certainly  this  is  a  reasonable  request — 
one  that  hardly  called  for  Sunday's  mis- 
use of  police  power. 

Just  yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  acted  to  erase  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  regulations  used  by 
some  States  to  keep  Negroes  off  the 
voter-registration  lists.  Justice  Black, 
in  his  written  opinion,  pointed  out  that 
we  cannot  "leave  the  voting  fate  of  a  citi- 
zen to  the  passing  whim  or  impulse  of 
an  individual  registrar." 

Obviously,  the  mere  necessity  for  the 
highest  court  in  the  land  to  decide  on 
issues  of  this  sort  indicates  the  existence 
of  grave  difBculties. 

On  Saturday,  a  group  of  Prince 
George's  County,  Md..  citizens  marched 
up  Chillum  Road,  to  protest  existing 
road  conditions.  After  reaching  their 
destination,  this  group  of  peaceful  dem- 
onstrators gathered  in  friendly  conviv- 
iality for  doughnuts  and  coffee.  That 
was  a  far  cry  from  the  situation  that 
existed  in  Selma  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
seriously  consider  and  enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  correct  the  voter-reg- 
istration problems  that  exist  in  parts  of 
our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  today's  outraged 
editorials  on  this  subject  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Sun,  of  Baltimore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.),  Post,  Mar.  9, 

1965] 

Outrage  at  Selma 

The  news  from  Selma,  Ala.,  where  police 
beat  and  mauled  and  gassed  unarmed,  help- 
less and  unoffending  citizens  will  shock  and 
alarm  the  whole  Nation.  It  Is  simply  in- 
conceivable that  In  this  day  and  age.  the 
police  who  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  and 
protect  the  citizenry  could  resort,  instead,  to 
violent  attacks  upon  them. 

Decent  citizens  will  weep  for  the  wronged 
and  persecuted  demonstrators,  for  the  decent 


citizens  of  Alabama  who  must  recoil  In  hor- 
ror from  the  spectacle  of  sadism,  for  the  good 
name  of  the  Nation  before  the  world.  This 
brutality  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  In- 
tolerance fostered  by  an  Infamous  State 
government  that  Is  without  conscience  or 
morals. 

The  situation  calls  for  more  than  mere 
reproach  and  anguish,  but  It  Is  not  easy  to 
say  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  scandalous  misuse  of  police 
power.  Congress,  as  a  beginning,  must 
promptly  pass  legislation  that  will  put  Into 
Federal  hands  the  registration  of  voters  that 
the  Alabama  authorities  will  continue  to  ob- 
struct as  long  as  they  have  any  discretion. 
At  least,  such  legislation  will  put  beyond 
contest  the  rights  that  the  Negro  citizens 
have  been  trying  to  gain  by  demonstration. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
Mar.  9,  1965) 

Violence  in  Alabama 

Probably  the  easiest  way  for  Alabama  offi- 
cials to  avoid  the  sorry  spectacle  of  State  po- 
lice forcibly  turning  back  a  line  of  marching 
Negroes  would  be  to  make  sure  that  Negroes 
can  register  and  vote  In  accordance  with 
their  constitutional  rights.  So  long  as  they 
are  blocked  from  the  exercise  of  this  right  by 
the  delaying  and  obstructing  tactics  of  local 
officialdom,  the  Negroes  will  have  a  just 
grievance  and  will  have  the  support  of  citi- 
zens In  other  States — and  doubtless  of  many 
citizens  In  Alabama  as  well. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  too,  that 
officials  might  have  avoided  physical  clashes, 
such  as  the  one  that  occurred  Sunday  at 
Selma,  by  permitting  peaceful  marches. 
This  Is  a  well  established  way  of  demonstrat- 
ing In  behalf  of  a  cause.  The  march  in 
Washington  two  summers  ago  In  support  of 
civil  rights  legislation  was  an  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  orderly  behavior  on  the  part 
of  marchers  and  authorities.  There  Is  much 
to  be  said  for  diverting  energy  from  possible 
violence  to  peaceful  marching  and  talking. 

But  there  was  little  of  the  reasonable  In 
view  In  the  clash  at  Selma.  By  and  large, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Negroes  In  the 
South  are  making  progress  In  securing  their 
rights  as  citizens.  The  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King  stresses  his  belief  that  non- 
violence is  the  key  to  their  eventual  success. 
Violence  on  the  part  of  State  officials  and  the 
police  helps  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of 
Dr.  King's  case. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  KENNETH  BeLIEU 
AS  UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
NAVY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  delight  at  the  appointment 
of  Kenneth  BeLieu  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

He  is  the  all-too-rare  and  exceptional 
kind  of  man  who  is  a  leader,  a  doer.  He 
brings  to  his  present  responsibility  wide 
experience  in  our  Government.  He  has 
kept  his  head  and  his  perspective  in  com- 
bat in  our  Armed  Forces  abroad  and  in 
the  sometimes  acrimonious  jungle  of 
Washington  bureaucracy. 

His  is  a  fine  appointment,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  President  and  our  admin- 
istration on  it. 


REGRETTED  DEPARTURE  OF  PAUL 
FAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  must  ex- 
press my  regret  that  Paul  Fay,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  left 
Washington.   In  the  years  that  Paul  Fay 


filled  this  post,  he  did  so  with  verve, 
distinction,  imagination,  and  honor.  His 
departure  is  a  loss  to  all  of  us  in  Gov- 
ernment. I,  for  one.  hope  that  he  will 
come  back  to  Government,  preferably 
here  in  Washington. 

Speaking  more  personally,  as  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Mr.  Fay's,  I  add  my  hope 
that  his  return  to  Government  life 
may  be  soon.  In  the  meantime,  "Red" 
Fay  and  his  lovely  wife  Anita,  are  much 
missed  by  his  friends  and  former  col- 
leagues in  and  out  of  Government  here 
in  Washington. 


A   CANADIAN'S    VIEW   ON   WHY  WE 
ARE  LOSING  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  in  Pawtucket,  R.I..  has  drawn 
my  attention  to  an  article  entitled  "A 
Canadian's  View  on  Why  We  Are  Los- 
ing." published  in  the  Providence  Sunday 
Journal  of  February  14,  1965. 

The  article  discusses  the  background  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  written  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  non -American  or  a 
non-Vietnamese.  The  Canadian  in  ques- 
tion was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  and 
was  in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
I  found  the  article  to  be  of  considerable 
interest  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  may  prove  of  interest 
to  other  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Canadian's  View  on  Why  We  Are  Losing 
(By  Hugh  Campbell) 

(Note. — The  following  article  by  a  retired 
squadron  leader  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  and  a  member  from  1961-63  of  the 
three-nation  International  control  commis- 
sion set  up  to  police  the  Geneva  agreement 
In  Indochina  Is  excerpted  from  Maclean's, 
Canadian  national  magazine,  by  arrangement 
with  the  author.  He  admits  It  Is  "frankly 
controversial  •  •  •  but  I  believe  the  more 
thoughtful  readers  will  recognize  It  for  what 
it  Is — the  constructive  criticism  of  a  con- 
cerned friend.") 

The  United  States  has  entered  Its  3d  year 
of  war  In  Vietnam.  Any  day  now  we  can 
expect  another  pronouncement  from  the 
American  high  command  In  Saigon  to  the 
effect  that,  while  the  situation  Is  serious.  It 
Is  not  hopeless;  and  that  the  war  can  and 
will  be  won.  After  nearly  2  years  In  Vietnam. 
I've  heard  a  good  many  such  assurances.  But 
since,  as  a  Canadian  delegate  on  the  three- 
nation  International  control  commission,  I 
had  a  unique  opportunity  to  observe  the  war 
from  both  sides  of  the  firing  line,  I  think 
the  Americans  are  talking  through  their  well 
padded  brass  hats.  The  war,  as  it's  now 
being  waged,  cannot  be  won  by  our  side — 
because  the  Americans,  for  all  their  brave 
talk  about  developing  new  antlguerrllla  tech- 
niques, are  still  using  obsolete  methods  to 
fight  a  new  kind  of  Invisible  enemy. 

testing  camouflage 

Exactly  how  Invisible  this  enemy — the 
Communist  Vletcong — can  become  was  forc- 
ibly demonstrated  to  me  one  day  on  a  dusty 
gravel  road  leading  through  the  Jungle  In 
North  Vietnam.  It  was  a  routine  Inspection 
patrol  for  the  control  commission  and,  for 
no  apparent  reason,  the  Communist  officer 
in  the  lead  Jeep  suddenly  suggested  a  halt. 

We  piled  out  of  our  Jeeps  and  stretched 
our  legs,  apparently  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where. Just  as  inexplicably,  he  then  sug- 
gested we  resume  the  patrol.    As  the  convoy 
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started  off,  he  beeped  his  horn  and,  some- 
where near  by,  a  whistle  shrilled. 

Instantly,  both  sides  of  the  road  were  lined 
with  troops,  grinning  Infantrymen  whose 
faded  khakl  uniforms  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  dark  Jungle  background.  They'd 
been  there  all  the  while,  standing  not  a 
dozen  yards  from  the  convoy.  But  because 
of  the  foliage  that  covered  their  backs  from 
helmet  to  canvas  sneakers,  they'd  been  in- 
visible  to   three    experleniGed   military   ofli- 

c6rs. 

There  was  nothing  threatening  about  this 
mock  ambush.  The  Communist  troops  were 
simply  practicing  camouflage,  and  used  the 
international  control  commission  as  an  un- 
witting umpire. 

Although  their  camouflage  was  excellent. 
It  was  the  mobility  of  the  troops  that  im- 
pressed me  most.  They  were  many  miles 
from  any  known  base,  and  they  carried  on 
their  backs  everything  necessary  for  living 
and  fighting.  They  didn't  need  roads.  Jeeps, 
helicopters  or  mobile  kitchens.  They  were 
Jungle  fighters,  as  elusive  as  poison  gas  and 
twice  as  deadly— the  kind  of  guerrillas  who 
wore  down  the  French  masters  of  Indo- 
china, and  finished  theni  ofl  at  Dlen  Blen 
Phu  in  1954. 

AroED  TO   DEATH 

The  Pentagon,  naturally,  has  been  deter- 
mined not  to  repeat  France's  mistakes.  In 
the  last  3  years  they've  poured  in  aid  and 
advisers  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  day.  So  generous,  so  overwhelming 
has  been  this  avalanche  of  assistance,  that 
it's  aided  South  Vietnam   almost  to  death. 

In  1962,  there  were  only  a  few  hundred 
U.S.  military  advisers  in  the  country — and 
they  were  making  noticeable  headway  against 
the  Vletcong.  The  advisers  were  scattered  in 
tiny  detachments  around  the  country.  They 
were  tough,  highly  trained  men,  and  they 
were  revered  by  the  Vietnamese. 

But  the  Pentagon  apparently  reasoned  that 
20,000  advisers  could  win  the  war  20  times  as 
fast.  They  started  airlifting  them  into  Sai- 
gon by  the  thousands  (in  defiance,  inciden- 
tally, of  the  Geneva  truce  agreement). 

With  them  came  wives,  children,  PX  su- 
permarkets, soft  drink  machines,  air  condi- 
tioning, officers'  clubs,  station  wagons,  in- 
surance salesmen,  schoolteachers,  public  re- 
lations men — all  the  equipage  of  a  progres- 
sive suburb,  without  which  the  American 
military  seems  unable  to  function  abroad. 


DESK    SOLDIERS'    WAR 

Suddenly,  it  became  a  desk  soldiers'  war, 
with  the  fatuities  of  Saigon's  brass  hats 
canceling  the  efforts  of  the  men  in  the  field. 
A  gap  appeared  between  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  their  American  protectors,  and  the 
gap  has  been  widening  ever  since. 

There's  also  a  gap  between  the  Pentagon's 
concept  of  mobility  and  that  of  the  guer- 
rillas. Putting  troops  on  wheels  or  In  hell- 
copters  has  proven  unrealistic  in  a  Jungle 
war.  Disguised  as  peasants,  the  Vletcong 
simply  watch  the  machines  charge  futlly 
by— perhaps  Into  a  mine  trap  or  ambush — or. 
If  they're  detected,  simply  melt  Into  the 
Jungle. 

Pursuit  on  foot  Is  fruitless;  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  carrying  enough  Ameri- 
can-made equipment  to  fight  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  would  be  Ineftectlve  even  If  they 
were  as  hardy  as  their  enemy.  But  of  course 
they  aren't,  since  they're  now  accustomed  to 
riding  to  work. 

But  all  the  mistakes  haven't  been  com- 
mitted by  the  military.  There  are  a  host  of 
nonmllltary  agencies  fighting  Saigon's  war, 
from  the  spooks  of  the  CIA  to  the  flacks  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  They  fre- 
quently operate  at  cross  purposes  and.  in 
general.  It  may  be  said  that  they  do  not  en- 
hance America's  Image  abroad. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  unimportant  but 
revealing  case  of  the  American  pro  football 
player  who  arrived  in  Saigon  under  State 


Department  auspices  to  set  up  an  athletic 
program  for  the  Vietnamese.  "Gonna  teach 
these  gooks  football,"  he  announced  to  all 
within  earshot.  Several  days  later,  he  an- 
nounced a  change  In  policy.  The  gooks  he'd 
decided,  were  too  small  for  football — so  he 
was  going  to  teach  them  soccer,  a  game 
he'd  never  played  himself. 

Or  take  the  American  service  wife  in 
Saigon.  For  boorlshness,  offenslveness,  and 
condescension  toward  her  "Inferiors,"  she 
often  takes  the  fur-lined  mug.  The  gen- 
erous allowances,  PX  privileges,  villa,  chauf- 
feur, and  servants  are  all  new  to  her — and 
with  rare  exceptions,  it  shows.  Some  of  the 
Americans'  kids  are  no  better.  The  spectacle 
of  a  bunch  of  crewcutted,  gumchewing 
teenagers  lording  It  over  the  natives  In  the 
streets  of  Saigon  is  a  lesson  in  how  not  to 
conduct  foreign  relations. 

SPIES    IN    THE    NIGHT 

Or.  finally,  take  the  matter  of  Saigon's 
Justly  famous  night  life,  which  consists  of 
scores  of  saloons,  each  equipped  with  a  bevy 
of  the  prettiest  little  bar  girls  in  southeast 
Asia.  The  patrons  are  mostly  American;  and 
one  South  Vietnamese  woman,  who  owns  a 
string  of  such  establishments,  told  me  she 
estimates  that  half  her  girls  are  actively  pro- 
Vletcong,  while  the  rest  maintain  a  profit- 
able neutrality  by  spying  impartially  for  both 
sides. 

Multiply  this  example  by  a  hundred,  and 
you  have  an  effective  inteUlgence  network— 
and  an  explanation  for  the  failure  of  so  many 
well  planned,  secret  sorties  against  the 
Vletcong. 

The  result  of  all  this  ugly  American  be- 
havior has  been  exactly  what  you'd  expect: 
The  South  Vietnamese  is  starting  to  wonder 
if  his  Communist  enemies  might  not  be 
preferable  to  his  American  friends. 

Once  he  publicly  mourned  the  loss  of 
American  lives.  Now,  the  nearly  300  Ameri- 
cans killed  In  Vietnam  seem  meaningless 
compared  with  his  own  terrible  losses — more 
than  160.000  dead. 

Once  he  believed  that  his  government,  good 
or  bad,  would  be  free  of  foreign  Interference. 
Now  he's  convinced  that  his  government — 
whichever  assortment  of  generals  happens  to 
be  In  power  at  the  moment — Is  a  puppet  of 
the  Pentagon.  And  every  time  a  big  Ameri- 
can car  zips  by  him  on  the  streets  of  Saigon; 
every  time  he  enters  a  restaurant  he  can  no 
longer  afford;  every  time  he  returns  to  his 
shabby  dwelling  (the  Americans  have  grabbed 
all  the  best  accommodation)  he  sees  him- 
self moving  closer  to  second-class  citizenship. 

For  all  their  strategic  fallings,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  fighting  a  Just  war.  But  they're 
going  to  lose  It  unless  they  make  drastic 
changes — for  at  present,  the  American  Is  his 
own  worst  enemy  in  Vietnam.  By  his  obtuse 
policies  and  actions  he  has  squandered  the 
good  wUl  of  his  allies.  Without  It,  he  can't 
win.  Without  it,  there  is  nothing  left  to 
win. 


fore  urging  the  Attorney  General  to 
maintain  the  closest  possible  surveillance 
over  the  situation  and  to  be  prepared  to 
take  swift  action,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  ^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .o     i.     T        1 

Mr.    CLARK.  Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIOLENCE  IN  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  every  Senator  must  share  my 
feeling  that  the  situation  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  over  the  past  weekend  was  a 
shocking  display  of  violence  which  never 
should  have  occurred. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us.  North  and 
South,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
deplore  the  horrid  spectacle  of  American 
law  enforcement  officers  clubbing  citi- 
zens who  were  attempting  to  mount  a 
nonviolent  protest  against  discrimina- 
tion at  the  polls. 

It  appears  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  enforcement  jurisdiction  only  in  the 
event  of  noncompliance  with  an  order 
issued  by  the  Federal  courts.  I  am  there- 


AMENDMENT    OF    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   52 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  H.R.  2998,  the  pend- 
ing business,  and  ask  that  it  be  read  and 
printed.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  want  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment now? 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed 
to  amend  the  committee  amendment,  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  8  strike  out  "fiscal  years 
1966  acid  1967,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "four  fiscal  years  1966 
through  1969,  the  sum  of  $55,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  an 
amusing  commentary  on  the  procedure 
of  the  Senate  that,  were  I  to  call  for  a 
vote  on  my  amendment  at  the  moment, 
It  would  pass  by  a  vote  of  either  4  to  1 
or  3  to  2.  I  am  not  aware  of  how  one 
of  the  Senators  present  in  the  Chamber 
would  vote.  But  I  shall  not  call  for  a 
vote  at  this  time.  Perhaps  the  majority 
whip  would  be  alert  enough  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  restore  the  period  and 
the  amount— namely,  4  years  and  $55 
million — carried  in  the  bill  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President,  as  it  was  orig- 
inally introduced  In  both  Houses. 

Earlier  today,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
advanced  his  reasons  for  having  cut  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  in  half 
In  terms  of  the  period  of  time,  cutting 
It  from  4  years  to  2  years,  and  more  than 
half  In  terms  of  authorization,  cutting  it 
from  $55  million  for  4  years  to  $20  mil- 
lion for  2  years. 

My  amendment  would  support  the 
position  of  the  President.  It  would  also 
support  the  well-known  and  long-stated 
position  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  former  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, to  whose  earnest  efforts,  in  large 
part,  is  due  the  creation  of  this  Agency 
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and  such  support  as  it  has  been  able  to 
get  from  Congress  since  the  Agency  was 
established  in  1961.  I  refer  the  Senate 
to  the  indi\'idual  views  submitted  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! 
and  me.  which  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
committee  report  on  the  pending  bill  for 
a  fuller  statement  of  the  views  that  I  am 
about  to  express. 

I  e.xpect  to  speak  again  at  perhaps 
greater  length  tomorrow.  But  I  want 
the  Record  to  carry  overnight  a  brief 
reply  to  the  position  taken  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, so  that  Senators  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  Record  tomorrow 
morning  will  understand  the  clash  of 
views  representtd  by  the  amendment 
which  I  have  ofifCTed. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
I  support  the  request  of  the  President  for 
a  4-year  authorization  of  $55  million  for 
the  work  of  the  Agency.  We  were  not 
alone  in  a  vote  to  restore  the  4 -year  au- 
thoiization.  We  were  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  11  to  6.  with  2  members  not  voting. 

A  little  later  a  vote  was  called  on  an 
authorization  for  3  years  and  $40  million. 
This  latter  amount  was  the  amount 
which  the  House  authorized,  reducing  by 
1  year  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
President,  which  recommendation  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  was  announced  to  the  press  that  the 
vote  on  the  3 -year  extension  was  9 
against  and  7  for.  That  vote  was,  of 
course,  technically  accurate,  but  I  am 
confident  that  Senators  who  will  remain 
anonymous  so  far  as  my  talk  this  evening 
is  concerned  will  confirm  what  I  say  in 
that  one  Senator  was  voted  for  only  a 
2-year  authorization  by  proxy  and  would 
have  voted  for  at  least  3  years  had  he 
been  on  the  floor.  Another  Senator  who 
was  not  voted  I  am  sure  will  confirm  that 
he  too  supported  a  3-year  authorization. 
Two  other  Senators  did  not  vote  at  all. 
I  have  not  undertaken  to  find  out  how 
they  stood.  Assuming  they  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  bill,  the  3-year  authoriza- 
tion would  have  received  a  favorable  vote 
of  9  to  8,  with  2  Senators  not  voting, 
which  is  different  from  the  official  vote. 
But  technically,  it  was  9  to  7  against. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  count  the 
Senator  has  just  made  is  an  accurate 
count,  and  I  rise  to  support  him,  as  I 
have  done  many  times  in  the  past  in  this 
Chamber  and  ask  him  only  a  few  ques- 
tions on  two  phases  of  this  matter. 

Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  now  voting  for  a  2-year 
program,  including  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Fulbright],  of  whom  I 
speak  most  respectfully,  have  been  heard 
to  say  on  occasions  in  the  past,  in  con- 
nection with  personnel  matters  involved 
in  manning  our  various  foreign  relations 
agencies,  that  one  of  our  problems  is  to 
get  high  grade  personnel?  Many  of  the 
programs  appear  to  be  so  temporary  in 
nature  that  people  do  not  like  to  commit 
themselves  to  work  for  a  disarmament 
agency  or  an  AID  agency  if  they  cannot 
be  given  some  assurance  of  more  than  2 
years  of  tenure. 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  That  point  was  made  very 
forcefully  by  Director  William  Foster  of 
the  Agency  who  stated,  in  supporting  the 
President  s  program : 

Within  the  Agency  itself  it  will  be  easier 
to  get  and  keep  key  staff  experts  If  the 
Agency  has  a  longer  organization — 

And  then  made  a  number  of  quite  per- 
suasive arguments  into  which  I  will  go 
more  fully  tomorrow,  as  to  why  the  4- 
year  authorization  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Agency  in  carrying  out 
the  mandate  given  to  it  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  I  am  at  a  com- 
plete loss  to  understand  the  position 
taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  his  drive  to  re- 
duce this  to  a  2-year  program.  I  am 
sorry  he  had  so  many  proxies  available 
to  him  before  we  could  make  certain 
as  to  whether  the  Senators  giving  the 
proxies  fully  appreciated  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  The  chairman  certainly  had 
the  right  to  use  the  proxies.  He  was 
instructed  to  use  them.  I  make  no  criti- 
cism of  his  using  proxies.  I  am  simply 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  chair- 
man wants  a  2-year  program  rather 
than  a  4-year  program. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  topic  and 
a  question  in  connection  with  it.  In 
the  world  of  this  hour,  when  none  of 
us  can  be  sure  how  long  peace  will  pre- 
vail, and  where  it  does  not  prevail  in 
so  many  places,  does  the  Senator  agree 
that  this  country  should  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  world  at  large  that 
we  believe  mankind  must  work  toward 
an  eventual  disarmament  program? 
And'if  that  is  going  to  be  accomplished, 
a  period  of  2  years  in  and  of  itself  re- 
buts the  program;  the  President  was 
quite  right  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
this  Chamber  and  the  Vice  President 
was  quite  right  when  they  worked  for 
an  open-ended  measure  in  the  matter 
of  disarmament  as  being  a  matter  that 
is  going  to  confront  us  for  many  years 
to  come. 

We  cannot  have  disarmament  without 
enforcibility,  making  sure  that  coun- 
tries involved  will  be  protected. 

Therefore,  the  proposal  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  puts  us  in  a 
position  that  cannot  possibly  be  under- 
stood around  the  world  when  we  talk 
in  the  Senate  about  the  only  vehicle  we 
have  for  a  continued  study  and  consid- 
eration of  ways  and  means  of  eventual 
curbs  and  a  world  system  of  total  dis- 
armament so  that  the  scourge  of  war 
can  be  ended  forever. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
this  2 -year  proposal  is  inconsistent 
when  we  consider  what  our  ideals  are. 
what  our  promises  have  been,  and  what 
our  obligations  are? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  my  colleague  from  Oregon  and  am 
heartened  by  his  eloquent  expression  of 
his  views,  which  I  completely  share.  I 
feel  that  to  reduce  the  period  of  life  of 
the  agency  from  4  years  to  2  years  would 
be  taken  across  the  world  as  another  in- 
dication of  the  belligerence  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — a  reputation  which  I  regret  this 


body  carries  not  only  overseas  but  also 
in  the  executive  branch,  where  our  bel- 
ligerency  creates  a  timidity  in  all  our 
foreign  policy  aspects  which  I  deplore 
To  my  mind  there  was  an  utterly  inade- 
quate consideration  after  a  markup  ses- 
sion at  which  never  as  many  as  one-third 
of  the  Senators  on  the  committee  were 
present,  and  if  any  one  of  them  had  sug. 
gested  the  absence  of  a  quorum  we  would 
have  had  to  disband.  That  the  strong 
recommendation  of  the  President,  backed 
by  the  Vice  President,  in  my  opinion 
convincingly  justified  by  the  director  of 
the  agency,  should  be  cut  down  in  this 
way  is,  let  me  say,  with  some  under- 
statement, most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  of  the  things  that 
worries  me  is  that  we  are  merely  giving 
fodder  for  the  gristmills  of  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  to  further  their  line  of 
propaganda,  because  they  will  twist  this 
action  into  a  representation  that  we  are 
engaging,  even  in  the  matter  of  a  dis- 
armament program,  in  American  hy- 
E>ocrisy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  the  great  Republican  Phila- 
delphia newspaper,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  which  has  not  always  supported 
my  position,  agrees  wholeheartedly  with 
the  views  just  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
March  8th,  entitled  "Uses  of  Disarma- 
ment Agency"  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Uses  of  Disarmament  Agenct 

It  seems  to  us  that  Senator  Clark  has  a 
valid  point  in  his  dissent  from  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  shredding  of 
the  bill  to  extend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament    Agency. 

The  administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
give  another  4  full  years  to  the  agency 
and  a  $55  million  budget.  The  House  com- 
promised and  voted  3  years  and  $40  mil- 
lion. Now  the  Senate  committee  has  hacked 
it  further:  2  years  and  $20  million. 

Senator  Clark's  objection  is  that  at  this 
particular  time,  with  world  tensions  rising 
sharply  and  almost  any  unthinkable  disaster 
becoming  quite  thinkable.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  salutary  for  this  Nation  to  signify  that  it 
is  thinking  past,  around  and  over  present 
problems  to  days  when  the  world's  true  need, 
peace,  can  again  be  advanced. 

The  agency  itself,  of  course,  was  instru- 
mental In  setting  the  climate  and  the  actual 
talks  which  led  to  the  partial  atomic-';esting 
ban  treaty  of  1963,  as  well  as  the  "hot-line" 
connection  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow. 

The  symbolic  usefulness  of  the  agency  in 
the  present  situation  might  be  fully  as  Im- 
portant as  its  practical  usefulness  in  the 
past.  It  should  not  be,  however,  mere  win- 
dow-dressing, or  a  false  front.  Americans 
generally  are  not  warmongers  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination.  We  take  on  such  bur- 
dens in  defense  of  freedom  as  we  are  re- 
quired to  do.  onerous  as  they  often  are.  But 
the  great  desire  of  this  Nation  remains  peace 
with  honor  and  justice.  To  eliminate  or  to 
trim  down   to   utter   futility   the  country's 
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peace-planning  Instrumenlt — which  Is  con- 
stantly engaged  in  research  and  feasibility 
studies — would  be  tantamount  to  declaring 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  peace. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  Hot  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  the  Nation's  wishes  or  position.  If 
the  Senate  cannot  now  see  its  way  clear  to 
accept  the  entire  program  asked  by  the 
administration,  it  should  at  least  return  to 
the  House  compromise  version. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  return  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  a  moment  or  so 
ago,  when  he  asked,  "Why  did  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  undertake  to 
chop  down  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  strong  recommendations?" 

The  answers  appear  In  the  majority 
report  and  was  stressed  by  the  small 
number  of  Senators  who  attended  the 
markup  sessions.  The  majority  did  not 
like  the  fact  that  the  Agency  had  under- 
taken to  enter  into  a  series  of  contracts 
which,  in  my  opinion,  did  no  more  than 
carry  out  the  mandate  given  to  the  Agen- 
cy by  Congress. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  statute 
creating  the  Agency  stated  in  its  pream- 
ble of  congressional  intent  that  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  the  United  States  was,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  a 
moment  ago,  a  world  free  from  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and 
burdens  of  armaments.  In  which  the  role 
of  force  would  be  subordinated  to  the 
role  of  law  and  in  which  international 
adjustment  in  a  changing  world  would  be 
achieved  peacefully. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  the  specific  wording  of 
the  statute : 

This  organization  must  have  the  capacity 
to  provide  the  essential  scientific,  economic, 
political,  millt^iry.  psychological,  and  techno- 
logical information  upon  which  realistic  arms 
control  and  disarmament  policy  must  be 
based.  I 

Thus,  pursuant  to  tnat  congressional 
mandate,  the  Agency  prefers — and  I  be- 
lieve correctly — not  to  build  up  a  vast 
hoard  of  bureaucrats  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll, but  to  hold  down  its  employment 
to  a  relatively  small  number,  and  then 
to  contract  with  outstanding  individuals, 
scholars,  knowledgeable  corporations, 
and  individuals  engaged  in  the  defense 
program  who  therefore  have  knowledge 
of  the  problems  which  would  confront 
us  if  we  were  to  go  into  a  disarmament 
agreement.  The  Agency  spends  70  per- 
cent of  its  money  on  this  kind  of  con- 
tract and  30  percent  of  Its  money  in 
conducting  negotiations  at  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference. 

That  is  what  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  like,  because  the  agency 
was  getting  what  I  believe  are  erudite, 
able,  intelligent  studies  on  the  very  sub- 
jects Congress  told  them  to  investigate. 

A  majority  of  the  committee — and  I 
hope  that  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  mis- 
quote some  of  the  informal  language 
used  in  the  mark-up  session — believes 
that  disarmament  is  the  idealistic  and 
quite  impractical  dream  of  a  few  starry- 
eyed  idealists. 

I  do  not  agree.  Tomorrow,  at  some 
length,  I  expect  to  discuss  each  of  these 
contracts  to  which  eKception  has  been 


taken,  hopefully  to  establish  my  point 
of  view  that  everyone  of  them  was  justi- 
fied, helpful,  and  desirable.  But,  even 
if  I  am  wrong,  even  if  more  money  was 
spent  than  should  have  been  spent,  even 
if  the  committee  majority  feels  that  the 
contracts  should  not  have  been  entered 
into,  why  punish  the  agency  by  cutting 
down  the  period  of  authorization?  Why 
punish  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  by  cutting  down  the  period  of  the 
authorization?  If  the  committee  major- 
ity does  not  like  the  contracts,  let  it  call 
in  the  Director,  or  the  contractors,  and 
let  us  have  some  real  congressional  over- 
sight with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
Agency.  But,  to  cut  in  half  the  period 
of  the  authorization  and  the  money  is 
like  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
committee  majority,  either,  in  regard  to 
its  characterization  of  the  studies  as 
being  too  idealistic  and  starry  eyed.  In 
this  dark  hour,  if  there  is  anything  that 
is  needed  in  this  Republic,  it  is  that  we 
give  some  attention  to  our  ideals,  that 
we  recognize  what  our  ideals  are.  I  am 
growing  a  little  weary  of  the  substitution 
of  expediency  for  ideals  in  the  Senate. 
We  had  better  start  giving  some  consid- 
eration to  our  ideals,  because  imless  we 
put  them  to  work  we  shall  not  leave 
any  heritage  to  the  next  generation  of 
American  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Even  if  the  criticism 
were  fair — and  it  is  not — if  they  were 
making  studies  based  upon  ideals,  that 
would  commend  itself  to  me.  But  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should  be 
the  last  body  in  the  Senate  to  be  express- 
ing any  criticism  of  having  studies  pre- 
pared by  experts,  of  bringing  in  the  best 
minds,  of  bringing  in  persons  who  know 
what  they  are  doing,  for  that  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee itself,  so  long  as  I  have  been  a 
member  of  it — and  I  know  that  was  its 
policy  before  that  time. 

We  maintain  a  small  staff  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  There  are 
some  who  believe  that  it  should  be  a  large 
committee  staff.  I  do  not  happen  to  be- 
lieve that.  I  believe  that  our  policy  has 
been  a  rather  good  policy.  The  staff  we 
have  is  composed  of  excellent,  dedicated 
young  men  and  women  who  serve  us  far 
beyond  the  line  of  duty,  time  and  time 
again.  But  our  pwlicy  as  a  committee  has 
been  to  sit  as  legislative  jurors  and  eval- 
uate studies  or  findings  which  are  made 
for  us,  and  the  recommendations  which 
are  submitted  to  us.  We  are  qualified 
to  do  that. 

Able  as  the  disarmament  group  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  disarmament  group 
would  be  wasting  a  great  deal  of  money  if 
it  tried — on  the  basis  of  its  own  back- 
ground— to  conduct  many  of  the  studies 
which  are  being  conducted  for  them  by 
experts. 

I  could  cite  many  examples  as  a  result 
of  my  service  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — at  a  time  when  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  was  not  a  member. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  series  of  studies,  because  the 


Senate  appropriated  to  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money.  What  did  we  de- 
cide to  do?  I  made  the  motion  and  the 
then  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  John 
P.  Kennedy,  seconded  it  and  supported  it. 
I  took  the  position  in  the  subcommittee 
that  we  were  not  qualified  to  make  a 
study  of  all  the  problems  that  had  arisen 
between  the  United  States  and  our  Latin 
American  neighbors — and  at  that  time 
they  were  strained  relations.  I,  there- 
fore, proposed  that  we  should  enter  into 
contracts.  I  discussed  this  problem  at 
some  length  with  our  able  staff  members, 
and  they  were  very  much  of  the  same 
opinion. 

I  presented  the  reasons  why  we  should 
do  it,  and  the  then  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, John  F.  Kennedy,  expanded 
upon  those  reasons  and  seconded  my 
motion.  That  is  where  the  studies  came 
from  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program.  Senator 
John  F.  Kermedy  took  them  to  the 
White  House  with  him  when  he  became 
President.  He  used  them,  as  he  was 
prone  to  say  on  various  occasions,  as  the 
foundation,  the  well  from  which  he  drew 
the  principles  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program. 

That  is  the  practice  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  are  walking  out  on  our  own 
practice  by  criticizing  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  doing  the  same  thing. 
The  Senator  is  right.  Some  umbrage 
was  taken,  and  some  views  were  formed 
that  some  of  the  studies  which  were 
made  probably  were  not  very  good. 

The  Senator  and  I  know  enough  about 
research  to  know  that  we  do  not  always 
ring  the  bell  on  research  projects. 

Mr  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  should  like  to  ask  him.  how  much  re- 
search, how  much  development  that  did 
not  pay  off  and  that  was  a  mistake  to 
start,  has  gone  into  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  space  agency  during  the 
last  6  or  7  years  without  incurring  any 
harsh  word  from  Members  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  tremendous  in 
quantity. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  I  always  try  to 
find  some  salvage  in  something  that  may. 
be  a  failure.    At  least  it  has  some  nega--~ 
tive  results,  and  in  research  sometimes 
negative  results  are  as  valuable  as  posi- 
tive results. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  everything  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  done  has  paid  out  well.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  stop  trying. 
We  cannot  have  a  program  in  this 
field  of  disarmament  without  having 
some  studies  that  some  may  think  in- 
volve a  waste  of  money. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  my  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania,  that  the 
value  of  the  program  far  outweighs  the 
criticisms,  and  the  symbolism  of  the 
program  is  so  vital,  in  my  judgment,  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  cause  of  peace 
in  the  world.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee can  want  only  a  2 -year  program 
instead  of  a  1-year  program.  I  would 
take  4  years;  I  happen  to  think  that  it 
should  be  an  indefinite  authorization. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  stressed  the  word  "symbol- 
ism." because  in  many  ways  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  a  relatively  small  and  unim- 
portant bill.  The  agency  can  get  along 
on  a  2 -year  authorization  and  a  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  authorization,  but  why,  after 
we  put  many  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
business  of  preparing  the  weapons  of 
war  and  going  to  the  Moon  and  Mars 
and  Venus,  should  we  be  so  niggardly 
with  respect  to  an  authorization  as  small 
as  $55  million  for  4  years,  which  is 
less  than  we  spend  in  a  single  day  in  the 
arms  program?  That  is  something  I 
fail  to  understand. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  I  expect  to 
speak  very  fully  on  this  subject  before 
the  vote. 


VISIT  TO  THE  FLOOR  BY  LORD 
CHALPONT.  MINISTER  OF  STATE 
FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  honored  today  by  the  visit  of  the 
new  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Chalfont.  for- 
merly Mr.  Alun  Gwynne  Jones,  was  made 
a  life  peer  and  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  his  appointment  in  October 
1964  as  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  Harold  Wilson's  government. 
In  this  capacity.  Lord  Chalfont  is  the 
Minister  responsible  for  disarmament. 

It  will  interest  many  Senators,  when 
they  read  the  Record  tomorrow,  to  note 
that  Lord  Chalfont  was  conunissioned 
in  the  Regular  Army,  and  served  through 
World  War  II  in  Burma  and  India,  where 
I  also  had  the  privilege  of  sei-ving.  in 
the  Air  Corps  of  the  US.  Army. 

Thereafter.  Lord  Chalfont  served  in 
Malaya,  where  he  won  the  Military 
Cross,  and  in  Cypnis. 

I  should  think  that  this  would  give 
him  an  intimate  and  personal  idea  of 
the  desirability  of  disarmament,  or  at 
least  drastic  arms  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fuller 
biography  of  Lord  Chalfont  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lord  Chalfont.  formerly  Mr.  Alun  Gwynne 
Jones,  was  made  a  life  peer  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  his  appointment  in 
October  1964  as  Minister  of  State  for  Btoreign 
Affairs  in  Harold  Wilson's  governmeilt.  In 
this  capacity,  Lord  Chalfont  is  the  Minister 
responsible  for  disarmament. 

Alun  Arthur  Gwynne  Jones  was  born  on 
December  5,  1919,  in  South  Wales.  He  was 
educated  at  West  Monmouth  School,  and  in 
1939  was  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  he  served  with 
the  South  Wales  Borderers  in  Burma  and 
India.  After  the  war  he  fought  in  Malaya, 
where  he  won  the  Military  Cross,  and  In 
Cyprus.  This  was  followed  by  regimental, 
staff  and  intelligence  appointments  in  the 
Middle  East,  Paris,  and  Rhine  Army.  He 
graduated  at  the  Army  Staff  College  at  Cam- 
berley  and  the  Joint  Services  Staff  College  at 
Latimer  and  in  1959  became  a  staff  officer  in 


the  manpower  planning  department  of  the 
War  Office,  where  he  was  awarded  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire  and  made  a  brevet 
lieutenant  colonel. 

In  1961  Gwynne  Jones  resigned  his  com- 
mission upon  appointment  as  defense  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times.  He  quickly 
gained  a  reputation  for  being  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed  journalist  whose  articles 
were  distinguished  by  their  authority  and  by 
their  lucidity  in  unraveling  the  complica- 
tions of  modern  defense  strategy.  After 
spending  the  summer  of  1963  in  the  United 
States  at  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of 
State,  he  published  "The  Sword  and  the 
Spirit,"  an  analysis  of  American  military 
power.  Gwynne  Jones  relinquished  this  post 
in  October  1964  upon  his  appointment  as 
Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the 
latter  capacity,  he  visited  with  U.S.  disarma- 
ment official  in  Washington  In  November 
1964. 

Lord  Chalfont,  who  qualified  as  a  military 
Intrepreter  in  Russia,  has  always  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  defense  and  Soviet  studies 
and  In  disarmament,  and  has  been  a  fre- 
quent broadcaster,  lecturer,  and  writer  on 
these  subjects. 

In  1948,  Gwynne  Jones  married  Mona 
Mitchell.  Lady  Chalfont  is  a  doctor  in  the 
London  County  Council's  Children's  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  to  the  distinguished  Minister  of  State 
that  I  do  not  know  what  the  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is  like.  Perhaps  it 
is  very  much  fuller  than  in  the  Senate. 
There  are  times,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  agree,  when  we  succeed  in 
attracting  to  the  floor  more  than  4  Sena- 
tors out  of  100  Senators.  When  that  oc- 
curs— and  it  often  does — and  a  visitor  as 
distinguished  as  you.  sir.  is  introduced 
to  the  Senate,  we  all  rise  and  applaud.  I 
suggest  now,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you.  Sir. 
that  you  rise,  and  that  we  4  Senators 
on  the  floor  applaud ;  and  I  hope  the  ap- 
plause will  be  loud  enough  to  make  you 
think  100  Senators  are  present.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.] 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Victor  D. 
Lippit,  of  Yale  University.  I  addressed 
a  meeting  of  Young  Democrats  at  Yale 
recently,  and  I  was  planning  to  speak  at 
a  rally  of  Yale  students  in  opposition  to 
the  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

However,  I  was  called  back  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  President  to  serve  on  the 
Presidential  Panel  in  connection  with  the 
dock  strike.  I  made  a  film  to  be  used  at 
the  rally.  Mr.  Lippit  was  one  of  those 
who  arranged  for  the  film.  I  understand. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  him,  part 
of  which  I  shall  read,  as  follows: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  news  release 
listing  the  names  of  the  152  members  of  the 
Yale  faculty  who  have  thus  far  signed  a  pe- 
tition calling  on  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  Immediate 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  The  New  Haven 
Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
which  circulated  the  petition,  grew  out  of 
the  Yale  rally  last  month  for  which  you  were 
kind  enough  to  make  a  filmed  address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

March  6,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  news  release  listing  the  names  of  the 
152  members  of  the  Yale  faculty  who  have 
thus  far  signed  a  petition  calling  on  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  The  New  Haven  Committee  To  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam,  which  circulated  the 
petition,  grew  out  of  the  Yale  rally  last 
month  for  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
make  a  filmed  address. 

I  have  spoken  to  one  faculty  member.  Prof. 
Robert  Herbert  In  the  history  of  art  depart- 
ment, who  says  he  knows  of  no  larger  faculty 
petition  at  Yale  on  a  political  Issue  in  the 
last  10  years.  I  suspect  one  could  go  back 
much  further  than  that  without  finding  an 
issue  that  has  stirred  comparable  concern. 
If  possible,  I  wonder  If  you  or  Senator 
Gruening,  to  whom  I  am  sending  a  similar 
request,  could  read  the  petition  Into  the 
Congressional  Record.  In  any  event,  I 
thought  you  would  want  to  know  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  in  favor  of  disengage- 
ment In  Vietnam  that  has  been  manifested 
here. 

Sincerely, 

Victor  Lipprr. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  petition,  to 
which  Mr.  Lippit  refers,  with  names  of 
the  signers,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Yale  University  have  signed  a  pe- 
tition calling  on  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  immediate 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  The  petition, 
circulated  by  student  and  faculty  members 
Of  the  New  Haven  Committee  To  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  and  by  other  sympathetic 
faculty  members,  reads  as  follows: 

"We  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Yale  University,  in  the  belief  that 
the  continuation  of  the  American  military 
presence  in  Vietnam  can  have  only  unfor- 
tunate consequences  for  the  people  of  that 
war-torn  country  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace,  urge  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  escalation,  to  halt  the  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam,  and  to  negotiate  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  U.S  forces  from 
South  Vietnam." 

Among  the  signers  are: 

Harry  Benda.  associate  professor  of  south- 
east Asian  history  and  associate  chairman  of 
the  council  on  southeast  Asia  studies. 

Joseph  W.  Bishop,  Jr.,  professor  of  law. 

John  M.  Blum,  professor  of  history  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  history. 

Harold  C.  Conklin.  professor  of  anthropol- 
ogy and  chairman  of  the  department  u  an- 
thropology. 

Robert  A.  Dahl,  Sterling  professor  of  polit- 
ical science. 

Thomas  Emerson,  Lines  professor  of  law. 

Grant  Gilmore,  William  K.  Townsend  pro- 
fessor of  law. 

Frederick  Kessler,  Sterling  professor  of  law. 

Robert  E.  Lane,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence. 

Richard  W.  B.  Lewis,  professor  of  English 
and  American  studies. 
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Sidney  W.  Mlntz,  professor  of  anthropol- 
ogy. 

Rev.  B.  Davie  Napier,  Holmes  professor  of 
Old  Testament  criticism  and  interpretation. 

George  W.  Pierson,  Lamed  professor  of 
history  and  director  of  the  division  of  the 
humanities. 

D.  F.  Poulson,  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  biology  and  director  of 
the  biological  laboratories. 

George  A.  Schrader,  Jr.,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  departmaot  of  philosophy. 

Robert  Triffln,  Pelatiah  Perlt  professor  of 
political  and  social  sciences. 

Dr.  Richard  Weinermart,  associate  profes- 
sor of  medicine  and  public  health  and  di- 
rector of  ambulatory  services,  Grace-New 
Haven  Hospital.  \ 

Paul  Weiss,  Sterling  professor  of  philos- 
ophy. 

C.  Vann  Woodward,  Sterling  professor  of 
history.  ; 

Mary  C.  Wright,  professor  of  Chinese  his- 
tory. 

Others  who  signed  Include: 

Robert  P.  Abelson.  psychology. 

Layman  E.  Allen,  law. 

Joel  Allison,  psychology. 

James  B.  Appel,  psychology. 

Werner  Baer,  economics. 

William  A.  Banner,  philosophy. 

C.  Malcolm  Batchelor,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. 

Bernard  Bergen,  sociology  and  public 
health. 

Merton  C.  Bernstein,  law. 

Richard  J.  Bernstein,  philosophy. 

Boris  Bittker,  law. 

P.  L.  Black,  epidemiology-microbiology. 

Sidney  J.  Blatt,  psychology. 

Harold  Bloom,  English. 

E.  J.  Boell.  biology 
J.  Boorsch,  French. 
G.  B.  Bouck,  biology. 
Arthur  S.  Brill,  molecular  biology  and  bio- 
physics. 

R.  Brumbaugh,  philosophy. 
Earl  C.  Butterfleld,  psychology. 
Thomas  H.  Cain,  English. 
Norman  S.  Care,  philosophy. 
B.  C.  Carlton,  biology. 
David  Carr,  philosophy. 
A.  Elizabeth  Chase,  history  of  art. 
Lawrence  W.  Chlsolm,  history. 
Dorothy  Clarlo.  psychology. 
Michael  Cole,  psychology. 
Robert  Conant,  music. 
Robert  M.  Cook,  sociology. 
S.  Counce,  biology. 
Warren  Cowglll,  linguistics. 
David  A.  Crocker,  phlloeophy. 
A.  Dwight  CoUer.  English. 
David  J.  Danelski,  political  science. 
J.  W.  Dlckoff,  philosophy. 
Manuel  Duran,  Spanish. 
Eisuke  Eguchi,  biology. 
Jacques  Ehrmann,  French. 
Edmund  Fantino,  psychology. 
Milton  Flsk,  philosophy. 
Charles  W.  Forman,  divinity  school. 
K.  W.  Forster,  history  o(f  art. 
Lawrence  R.  Freedman.  Internal  medicine. 
Joseph  Gall,  biology. 
Frederick  Gault,  psychology. 
Joseph  Glick,  psychology. 
David  Goldberg,  psychology. 
I.  Ira  Goldenberg,  psychology. 
Joseph  Goldstein,  law. 
Leroy  Gould,  sociology, 
Thomas  M.  Greene,  English  and  compara- 
tive literature. 
Jacques  Gulcharnaud.  French. 
Richard  F.  Gustafson.  Slavic  languages. 
Gordon  S.  Halght.  English. 
Norwood  Russell  Hanson,  philosophy. 
Charley  D.  Hardwlck.  philosophy. 
W.  D.  Hartman.  biology. 
Garry  E.  Haupt.  English. 


James  Hazen.  English. 

Richard  N.  Henderson,  anthropology. 

B.  P.  Hendley,  philosophy. 
Robert  L.  Herbert,  history  of  art. 
Gen-Ichiro  Horl,  astronomy. 

Dorothy     M.     Horstmann,     epidemiology- 
pediatrics. 

Kathleen  H.  Howe,  public  health. 

George  Huaco,  sociology. 

G.  E.  Hutchinson,  biology. 

Stanley  Insler.  Sanskrit. 

Robert  L.  Jackson,  Slavic  languages. 

Patricia  James,  philosophy. 

Irving  Janls,  psychology. 

Jon  Johannlng,  philosophy. 

Michael  Kahn,  psychology. 

Kay  Katz,  law. 

Kenneth  Keniston,  psychiatry. 

John  A.  Kirchner,  surgery. 

Elizabeth  D.  Kirk,  English. 

E.  E.  Krieckhaus,  psychology. 
Peter  Llmper,  philosophy. 

F.  G.  Lounsbury,  anthropology. 

C.  Lutz,  French. 
Staughton  Lynd,  history. 

William  A.  McFeely,  American  studies. 

Gilbert  S.  Markle,  philosophy. 

Jay  Martin,  American  studies. 

James  A.  Mau,  sociology. 

Donald  Mead,  economics. 

David  G.  Miller,  epidemiology-medicine. 

Irving  Miller,  public  health. 

Norman  Miller,  psychology. 

James  Mllllkan,  philosophy. 

Alice  S.  Misklmin,  EngUsh. 

Harry  A.  Misklmin,  Jr.,  economics  and  his- 
tory. 

J.  C.  Mokriskl,  history. 

E.  S.  Morgan,  history. 

Richard  M.  Morse,  history. 

Paul!  Murray,  law. 

Albert  E.  Myers,  psychology. 

June  Nash,  anthropology. 

R.  B.  Nicklas,  biology. 

Alvln  Novlck,  biology. 

Edward  M.  Opton,  epidemiology  and  public 
health. 

Philip  Orville,  geology. 

Norman  Pollack,  history. 

Thomas  Poulson,  biology. 

Antonio  Regalado,  Spanish. 

Charles  A.  Reich,  law. 

William  E.  Relfsnyder,  forestry. 

Clark    W.    Reynolds,    economics. 

D.  Halgh  Roop,  Burmese. 
Thomas   Rothenberg.   economics. 
Roger  B.  Salomon,  English. 
Harold  W.  Scheffler,  anthropology. 
Peter  Schran,  economics. 

T.  K.  Scott,  Jr.,  philosophy. 
Richard  B.  Sewall,  English. 
James  P.  Sewell,  political  science. 
David  E.  Snyder,  geography. 
James  D.  Stafney,   mathematics. 
Paul   Tedesco,   Sanskrit   and  comparative 
philology. 
M.  Elizabeth  Tennant,  public  health. 

E.  F.  Thompson,  biology. 

J.  D.  Thompson,  philosophy. 

W.   Sibley  Towner,  Divinity  school. 

Roy  Treadway,  sociology. 

J.  P.  Trlnkaus,  biology. 

M.  Tsukada,  biology. 

Eugene  Vance,  English  and  French. 

Thomas  A.  Vogler,  English. 

Cynthls  M.  Wild,  psychology. 

Richard  J.  Wood,  philosophy. 

Shane  J.  Hunt,  economics. 

The  New  Haven  Committee  To  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam  consists  of  more  than  150 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  in  the  New 
Haven  community.  Of  the  somewhat  over 
100  students  Involved,  20  are  from  the  law 
school,  35  are  undergraduates,  and  50  are 
graduate  students.  A  dozen  faculty  mem- 
bers from  a  variety  of  departments  are  pres- 
ently active.  About  40  people  In  the  com- 
munity who  have  no  affiliation  with  Yale 


are  also  taking  part  In  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  Include  housewives,  teachers, 
civil  rights  workers,  doctors,  and  a  variety  of 
white  collar  workers. 

Following  the  administration's  open  esca- 
lation of  the  Vietnamese  war  In  early  Feb- 
ruary, the  committee  organized  a  protest 
rally  at  which  some  700  people  overflowed 
the  Yale  Law  School  auditorium.  Two 
days  later  it  organized  a  demonstration  In 
which  250  people  marched  through  down- 
town New  Haven  to  protest  America's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Vietnamese  war.  It  Is  one 
of  many  such  protest  groups  which  have 
appeared  throughout  the  country.  While 
signatvires  on  the  faculty  petition  are  con- 
tinuing to  come  in,  the  committee  Is  busy 
preparing  a  new  antiwar  petition  which  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  register  protest  to  the 
current  policies  in  Vietnam  to  all  members 
of  the  New  Haven  community  who  wish  to 
do  so. 

New  Haven  Committee  To  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  petition  states: 
We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Yale  University.  In  the  belief  that 
the  continuation  of  the  American  military 
presence  In  Vietnam  can  have  only  unfor- 
tunate consequences  for  the  people  of  that 
war-torn  country  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace,  wish  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  escalation,  to  halt  the  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam,  and  to  negotiate  the  Imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  faculty 
and  the  departments  in  which  they 
teach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  editorial,  written  by  Mr. 
Knight,  of  the  Knight  newspapers,  pub- 
lished in  the  Miami  Herald  of  March  7. 
1965.  It  is  entitled  "A  Brainwash  Can't 
Possibly  Tidy  Up  Vietnam  Mess." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  BRAI^^WASH  Can't  Tidy  Up  Vietnam  Mess — 
The  Heat's  On 

Now  that  President  Johnson  has  decided 
to  get  tough  In  Vietnam,  a  good  many 
"thought  leaders"  who  didn't  know  which 
way  to  Jump  are  cheering  like  mad  for  more 
blood  and  guts. 

Conscientious  Senators  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
party  who  questioned  our  course  in  southeast 
Asia  are  being  whipped  Into  line  by  admin- 
istration enforcers. 

Even  newspaper  editors  and  Washington 
columnists  have  been  given  the  "treatment" 
by  the  highest  officials  of  Government. 

Other  makers  of  public  opinion  seek  refuge 
In  the  fact  that  the  die  has  been  cast  and 
we  should,  therefore,  agree  with  Stephen 
Decatur's  toast  to  our  country,  "right  or 
wrong." 

And  so  the  brainwashing  proceeds.  Just 
as  It  has  ever  since  we  first  became  Involved 
in  Vietnam  more  than  10  years  ago. 

A  oreart  record 

President  Elsenhower  thought  we  were  de- 
fending South  Vietnam's  liberty. 

In  a  more  pragmatic  statement,  President 
Kennedy  said  we  must  save  South  Vietnam 
to  prevent  a  complete  Communist  takeover 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Vice  President  Johnson,  after  visiting 
South  Vietnam  In  1961.  spoke  for  President 
Kennedy  when  he  opined  that  "while  we  shall 
make  any  sacrifice,  risk  any  danger  for  the 
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protection  of  liberty,  nowhere  In  Asia  was 
there  a  request  that  we  send  American 
troops." 

This  statement  is  reminiscent  of  FYanklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  famous  speech  in  which  he 
gave  assurance  that  no  American  boys  would 
be  sent  to  die  on  foreign  soil. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  informed  President  Kennedy 
on  October  2,  1963.  that  "the  major  part  of 
the  U.S.  military  task,  can  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1965." 

Adm.  Harry  Felt,  U.S.  Pacific  commander, 
told  reporters  in  1963  that  "the  war  Is  taking 
a  generally  favorable  course  •  •  •  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  good  fighters  and  they're  kill- 
ing four  Communists  for  every  man  they 
lose." 

The  admiral  later  admitted  that  he  had 
gone  out  on  a  limb  and  appeared  "to  be 
stuck  with  it." 

More  from  McNamara  and  General  Taylor 
in  1963:  "By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  U.S. 
program  for  training  Vietnamese  should  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  1.000  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  to  South  Vietnam 
can  be  withdrawn." 

Last  June  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
asserted:  "I  don't  see  the  need  for  more 
troops  in  Vietnam."  Mr.  Lodge  is  the  author- 
ity named  recently  by  President  Johnson  to 
conduct  another  survey  to  find  out  where 
we  stand. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Secretary  McNamara 
found  the  political  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam "grave  but  by  no  means  hopeless."  The 
next  day  the  Government  changed  hands  for 
the  eighth  time  in  16  months. 

The  long  and  dreary  record  of  pledges, 
promises,  assurances,  and  reassurances  by 
our  Presidents,  ambassadors,  and  military  ex- 
perts contains  more  words  than  could  be 
published  in  a  week's  editions  of  the  Herald. 

Yet  it  all  bolls  down  to  a  melange  of  mis- 
information, misconceptions,  paregoric,  and 
propaganda. 

BOMB    AN    IDEOtOGT? 

Not  enough  people  appear  willing  to  exam- 
ine the  origins  of  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam, 
so  often  explored  in  this  column  since  1954. 

It  requires  much  less  thinking  to  accept 
the  view  that  our  leaders  must  be  right  and 
their  Judgments  not  open  to  question. 

The  fact  is  that  three  Presidents,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  military  men  have  con- 
sistently misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  in  southeast  Asia. 

You  simply  cannot  bomb  an  Ideology  or 
strong  nationalism  into  submission.  True,  a 
"victory"  of  sorts  Is  possible  over  the  Vlet- 
cong.  Yet  the  destruction  of  North  Viet- 
nam's military  installations  and  burning 
civilians  with  napalm  flames  will  In  no  way 
bring  a  lasting  solution  of  the  problem  which 
is  basically  what  It  has  been  for  more  than 
a  decade. 

As  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  said  so 
aptly:  "The  fantasy  of  a  world  struggle.  In 
which  'we  or  they'  must  win,  does  not  square 
Tirith  the  world  of  reality,  a  diverse  place 
which  has  never  been  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
controlled  by  any  one  Ideology.  The  destiny 
of  India,  of  Indonesia,  of  the  Philippines,  of 
Japan  will  not  be  decided  in  Vietnam,  but  in 
the  hearts  of  their  peoples  rand  neither  there 
nor  In  Vietnam  will  military  power  be  the 
crucial  factor  in  the  end.  Nations  can  'be 
contained,  ideas  cannot." 

WB    MtrST    FACE   IT 

President  Johnson's  stepped-up  military 
action  against  North  Vietnam  may  bring  the 
Communist  leaders  to  the  negotiating  table. 
Or,  It  may  Involve  \is  in  a  major  war. 

This  calculated  risk  has  been  taken  In  the 
belief  that  the  Commies  will  talk,  rather 
than  fight.     Yet  no  one  can  be  sure. 

We  should  not  be  so  softheaded  as  to  think 
that  any  agreements  reached  with  the  Com- 


munists will  long  be  honored.  Nor  should 
we  be  so  hardheaded  as  to  believe  that  Asia 
can  be  "disciplined"  by  our  military  fire- 
power. 

This  country  made  a  frightful  mistake 
when  President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  began  their  back- 
door intervention  in  1954.  Tlie  South  Viet- 
nam crisis  has  worsened  with  each  passing 
year. 

And,  certainly,  those  of  us  who  opposed 
this  mad  adventure  at  the  time  have  no  rea- 
son now  to  be  swayed  by  emotional  appeals 
to  "rally  'round  the  flag"  and  give  blind  sup- 
port to  uncertain  objectives. 

Ultimately,  the  United  States  must  find  a 
way  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  with  honor. 

This  is  not  the  cowardly  cry  of  appease- 
ment, but  the  courage  to  face  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant reality. 

Most  wars  have  been  avoidable.  This  Is 
one  that  must  not  be  catastrophlcally  en- 
larged by  compounding  our   past  mistakes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial refers  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  From  time  to 
time,  for  more  than  a  year,  I  have  placed 
in  the  Record  editorials  from  Knight 
newspapers  and  from  the  St.  Louis  Dis- 
patch, and  more  recently  also  from  the 
New  York  Times.  In  spite  of  the  great 
drive  that  is  being  put  on  to  stir  up  sup- 
port for  American  warmaklng  in  Viet- 
nam, which  I  think  is  shocking  and  with- 
out justification  in  any  respect  what- 
ever, and  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to  prop- 
agandize the  American  people,  there  are 
still  some  newspapers  In  this  country 
which  insist  upon  being  free,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  fellow  citizens  are 
determined  to  do  all  they  can  to  stop 
the  killing  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  who  will  be  killed  in  the 
months  ahead,  unless  our  country  de- 
sists from  this  warmaklng,  and  proceeds 
to  move  back  inside  the  framework  of 
international  law. 

That  editorial  by  Mr.  Knight  is  un- 
answerable. It  offers  further  proof  of 
my  comment  the  other  day  that  the  white 
paper  is  but  a  swiss  cheese,  full  of  holes. 
Over  the  past  year  administration 
spokesmen  themselves  have  cut  into  the 
white  paper  with  their  own  irreconcilable 
and  inconsistent  remarks  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  regard  to 
their  now  new-found  rationalizations  for 
warmaklng  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Anchor- 
age Daily  Times  of  March  2,  1965,  en- 
titled 'Bartlett,  Gruzning  Ask  Viet  Ne- 
gotiations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Bartlett.  Grtteninc  Ask  Viet  Negotiations 

Both  of  Alaska's  U.S.  Senators  are  now  on 
record  as  favoring  negotiations  for  settle- 
ment of  the  troubled  situation  In  Vietnam. 
Their  views  are  expressed  differently,  but  the 
general  purpose  appears  to  be  the  same. 

"I  welcome  negotiations,"  says  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett.  "not  because  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  or  could  puU  out  from 
Its  commitment  In  South  Vietnam,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  this  commitment  lacks  pvur- 
pose,  sense,  and  direction  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  work  on  all  fronts,  diplomatic  as  well 
as  military.  In  our  efforts  to  stabilize  the 
area." 

Senator  Ernest  Grtjeninc,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing national  spokesmen  for  those  who  favor 


an  end  to  Involvement  of  American  troops  in 
the  Vietnam  fighting,  puts  it  this  way: 

"The  U.S.  Intervention  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese civil  war  cannot  and  will  not  be  won 
on  the  battlefield.  Since  March  10,  1964  I 
have  been  urging  a  negotiated  settlement  for 
the  real  neutralization  of  that  troubled  area 
of  the  world." 

The  two  Alaskan  Democrats  hold  that  the 
U.S.  position  In  any  negotiations  would  be 
one  of  strength,  Bartlett  refers  to  "our  un- 
questioned superiority  in  the  air  and  on  the 
sea."  Grueninc  calls  attention  to  "the 
strength  of  our  7th  Fleet,  which  dominates 
that  part  of  the  world." 

Grueninc  sees  further  escalation  of  the 
fighting  as  "Inviting  the  beginning  of  the 
last  world  war."  Bartlett's  most  recent 
statement  makes  no  mention  of  a  new 
world  war,  but  the  State's  senior  Senator 
says  "Red  China's  strength  on  the  ground 
and  her  geographical  proximity  make  her 
Inevitably  a  part  of  any  equation  for  the 
stabilization  of  southeast  Asia." 

Of  the  two  viewpoints  expressed  there 
probably  Is  more  support  for  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Bartlett  than  those  put  for- 
ward by  Grueninc.  Bartlett  finds  failure 
with  the  "purpose,  sense  and  direction"  of 
our  national  commitment  In  Vietnam.  Any- 
one attempting  to  assess  the  situation  Is 
bound  to  be  overcome  by  doubts  by  the  ap- 
parent Inability  to  see  a  successful  solution — 
or  even  a  containment — of  the  turmoil  in 
Vietnam. 

There  are  powerful  and  apparently  well- 
founded  views,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  does  not  repre- 
sent merely  a  civil  war,  as  the  situation  is 
viewed  by  Senator  Grueninc.  At  the  same 
time,  there  seems  to  be  much  agreement  with 
his  fear  that  the  Asian  fires  could  well  erupt 
into  the  holocaust  of  a  world  war. 

We  can't  pretend  to  Judge  whether  either 
or  both  of  our  Senators  is  recommending 
the  proper  course  that  our  country,  and  the 
world,  should  be  following.  Obviously  their 
views  represent  Judgments  based  on  assess- 
ments made  from  Information  available  to 
them  as  Senators  charged  with  assisting  In 
the  formation  of  the  Nation's  foreign  poli- 
cies. 

Most  of  us  probably  share  nagging 
thoughts  that  any  negotiations  with  Com- 
munists at  gunpoint  reflect  a  weakness  In 
national  determination.  And  that  feeling  is 
accompanied  by  the  smouldering  fear  that 
any  agreement  reached  with  Communists 
would  last  only  so  long  as  It  suited  the  Com- 
munist purpose. 

But  while  the  assessments  are  being  made, 
and  our  national  course  Is  charted,  we're 
glad  to  see  Alaska's  Senators  participating 
In  the  fateful  debates.  If  nothing  else,  their 
statements  help  bring  home  to  each  of  us 
In  Alaska  the  grave  national  decisions  In- 
volved in  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the 
United  States  In  the  Asian  crisis. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  CRISIS  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  PastoreI 
earlier  today  in  regard  to  the  civil  rights 
crisis  in  Alabama.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  a  Senator  should  not  make 
statements  that  reflect  on  another  State. 
My  remarks  may  be  interpreted  that  way 
if  one  wishes  so  to  interpret  them.  But 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  trust  that  I  owe  to 
speak  out  against  the  course  of  action 
that  exists  in  any  part  of  the  Nation  that, 
in  my  judgment,  is  not  only  jeopardizing 
the  liberties,  the  freedoms,  and  the  rights 
of  Negroes  but,  because  Negroes  are 
placed  in  such  jeopardy,  automatically 


jeopardizing  the  freedom,  the  liberty,  and 
the  rights  of  all  of  us. 

Last  night  I  sat  in  my  living  room  and 
viewed  on  my  television  screen  the  pic- 
tures of  the  brutality  of  Alabama  police, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor 
who  is  quoted  to  have  said,  in  effect,  that 
tiiey  should  take  whatever  action  was 
necessary  to  stop  that  march. 

They  did.  But,  Mr.  President,  when 
they  did,  they  massacred  liberty  and 
freedom  in  Alabama.  When  they  did. 
they  disgraced  a  page  of  modern  Ameri- 
can history.  When  they  did,  they  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  we  had  better 
look  to  the  protection  of  freedom  here 
before  we  talk  about  killing  American 
boys  in  the  name  of  freedom  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

Colored  people  have  the  right  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
march  peacefully.  We  are  now  entering 
a  phase  of  the  civil  rights  controversy  in 
which  many  white  people  would  like  to 
forget  that  freedom  is  being  massacred 
not  only  in  Alabama,  but  in  other  places 
in  this  Republic,  too. 

Within  the  last  10  days  I  made  a  state- 
ment in  opposition  to  a  proposed  sitdown 
in  violation  of  law  in  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  the  part  of 
students  who  sought  to  protest  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam. 

In  that  statement  I  pointed  out  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  petition  and  protest  law- 
fully. It  is  another  thing  to  petition 
and  protest  illegally.  I  pointed  out  that 
in  that  instance  in  my  judgment,  those 
students  were  following  a  mistaken 
course  of  action,  for  they  could  not  jus- 
tify their  course  of  action  on  the  basis 
of  so-called  peaceful  resistance.  Even 
though  we  may  not  like  the  provisions  of 
an  existing  law,  we  do  not  help  the  cause 
of  government  by  law,  as  I  pointed  out, 
in  effect,  by  violating  it.  even  though  we 
think  the  cause  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested is  a  justifiable  and  admirable 
cause.  I  share  the  view  of  those  stu- 
dents who  sought  to  protest  U.S.  war- 
making  in  South  Vietnam.  But  I  could 
not  condone  what  was  obviously  their 
illegal  course  of  action.  When  the  U.S. 
district  attorney,  Mr.  Lezak,  appealed 
to  them  to  obey  the  law  and  leave  the 
Federal  Building,  he  was  their  best 
friend.  But  they  had  the  right  peace- 
fully to  march.  They  had  the  right 
peacefully  to  picket. 

So  I  make  the  application  in  this  par- 
ticular incident  to  a  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  Negroes  in  connection  with 
the  civil  rights  crisis. 

I  shall  be  criticized  for  it,  I  suppose, 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  white  citizenry  who  would  like  to 
sweep  civil  rights  enforcement  under  the 
rug.  The  Negroes  will  have  to  give  con- 
sideration to  peaceful  resistance  within 
the  law,  to  peaceful  petition  within  the 
law,  to  peaceful  demonstration  within 
the  law,  and  therefore,  in  many  parts  of 
America  the  feet  of  N^roes  must  march 
and  march  and  march  and  march  until 
the  tramp  of  those  feet  can  be  heard 
across  this  Nation,  until  the  American 
people  come  to  realize  that  human  rights, 
civil  rights,  and  legal  rights,  including 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Negroes,  must 
be  respected,  even  by  Alabama  bigots  and 


racists.  The  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  of 
Negro  feet  on  the  highways  and  the  by- 
ways and  the  streets  of  America  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  the  months  ahead — 
and  should.  It  should,  if  such  a  course 
is  necessary  to  educate  the  American 
p>eople  into  an  understanding  that  we 
have  now  entered  a  year  In  which  no 
longer  can  the  white  man  of  the  United 
States  justify  the  denial  to  the  Negro  In 
any  part  of  the  United  States  of  his  equal 
rights  under  the  law  with  every  other 
citizen. 

But  to  the  Negroes,  let  me  plead,  as  I 
have  pleaded  in  connection  with  the 
Vietnamese  demonstration  in  Portland: 
You  have  an  obligation  to  carry  on  your 
demonstrations  within  the  law.  There 
is  much  you  can  do  within  the  law  that 
will  perform  what  I  think  is  an  educa- 
tional function  that  demonstrations 
must  now  render. 

Many  people  would  rather  not  have 
these  demonstrations;  but  do  not  forget 
that  freemen  throughout  the  history  of 
mankind  have  had  to  be  willing  to  stand 
up  and  suffer,  if  necessary — even  to  be 
knocked  down — in  order  to  attain  the 
precious  rights  of  freedom  for  those  who 
were  to  follow. 

As  I  watched  the  television  screen  last 
night  and  saw  Negro  women  beaten  to 
the  ground;  when  I  observed  the  nature 
of  the  blows  that  were  struck  on  the 
heads  and  the  bodies  of  Negroes  by 
white,  bigoted,  racist  policemen,  I  shud- 
flered  to  think  that  that  could  come  to 
pass  in  any  State  of  my  country  in  the 
year  1965. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  next  few 
days  all  sorts  of  legalisms,  technicalities, 
and  rationalizations  will  be  advanced 
that  would  seek  in  someway,  somehow,  to 
diminish  the  real  meaning  of  the  blows 
to  freedom  that  were  struck  by  racist 
policemen  on  the  heads  and  bodies  of 
colored  Americans  who  have  the  right  to 
be  free. 

Let  me  say,  as  I  close,  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  force  that  will  stop 
Negroes  from  making  whatever  sacri- 
fices are  necessary,  including  dying,  to 
leave  a  heritage  of  liberty  and  first-class 
citizenship  to  their  Negro  boys  and  girls 
who  will  follow. 

I  hope  that  the  lawmakers  of  Congress 
will  recognize  that  we  cannot  sit  by  and 
merely  deplore;  we  have  an  obligation 
now  to  act.  Congress  cannot  justify  any 
further  delay  in  passing  a  Federal  regis- 
tration law  that  will  go  into  operation 
whenever  a  State  seeks  to  deny  an  ade- 
quate registration  system  for  the  Negroes 
of  America,  so  that  they  will  have  the 
right  to  vote.  I  care  not  what  the  sub- 
terfuges may  be,  I  care  not  what  the 
devices,  technical  or  otherwise,  may  be, 
to  prevent  Negroes  from  voting.  That 
day  must  pass  from  us.  We  must  walk 
out — all  180  million  of  us — into  the  full 
sunlight  of  equal  freedom  for  all,  im- 
plemented, so  far  as  voting  rights  are 
concerned,  by  whatever  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  necessary. 

If  that  shocking,  cruel  example  of  yes- 
terday in  Selma,  Ala.,  does  not  show 
the  American  people  that  we  can  tarry 
no  longer,  but  that  Congress  must  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  to  guarantee 
Federal   protection  of  the   Negroes  of 


this  country,  we  are  headed  straight  for 
further  bloodshed  and  further  demon- 
strations. The  Negroes  of  America  are 
going  to  march  and  miirch  and  march 
until  at  long  last,  we  listen  to  the  tramp 
of  their  feet  and  recognize  that  they  are 
only  marching  to  the  goal  of  freedom, 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  No  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  no  police  of  a  State,  no 
legal  technicality  should  be  set  up  as  a 
barricade  to  their  march  toward  freedom. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
March  10,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  9, 1965: 

Department  of  State 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice oflBcer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Douglas  MacArthur  2d.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

W.  Averell  Harriman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  at  Large. 

Angler  Biddle  Duke,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Spain. 

Raymond  R.  Guest,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ireland. 

Robert  C.  Good,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Zambia. 

Geoffrey  W.  Levtrls,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Islamic  Re- 
public of  Mauritania. 

C.  Robert  Moore,  of  Washington,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Mali. 

The  following-named  person  to  the  posi- 
tion indicated: 

Dr.  Homer  Daniels  Babbidge.  Jr..  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  for  a  term  of  3 
years  expiring  May  11,  1967,  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 

Dr.  Walter  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  May  11. 
1967,  and  until  his  successor  Is  appointed 
and  has  qualified. 

Dr.  Roy  E.  Larson,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  May 
11,  1967,  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed 
and  has  qualified. 

Arnold  M.  Picker,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  International  Educational  and  CulturaJ 
Affairs  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing May  11.  1965,  and  until  his  successor  is 
appointed  and  has  qualified. 
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Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Skrvici: 

wmiam  H.  Brubeck.  of  California,  to  be 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  a  consul 
general,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  the  positions  in- 
dicated: 

To  be  consuls  general  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

John  Hay.  of  Connecticut. 

Joseph  J.  MontUor,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  P.  Nolan  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  the  class 
indicated: 

To  be  class  6 

Richard  W.  Aherne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  E.  Brown,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Ann  P.  Campbell,  of  Connecticut. 

David  Meredith  Evans,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  H.  Fincher,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Susan  M.  Klingaman,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Claretta  L.  Krueger.  of  Illinois. 

Alfred  L.  Padula.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Thomas  R.  Shaver,  of  Illinois. 

Erwin  W.  von  den  Steinen.  of  California. 

Stephen  B.  Watkins,  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  the  class 
Indicated : 

To  be  class  7 

Miss  Janet  M.  Ansorge,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  P.  Banning.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

William  A.  Bell.  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Lynn  Darrell  Bender,  of  California. 

Richard  W.  Bogosian.  of  Massachusetts. 

William  J.  Boudreau.  of  Massachusetts. 

James  R.  Bullington.  of  Tennessee. 

Walter  M.  Cadette,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Ellen  Rose  Delate,  of  New  Jersey. 

Guy  Peliz  Erb.  of  California. 

Harrell  Kennan  Fuller,  of  New  Mexico. 

Arthur  M.  Glese.  of  Mississippi. 

Marvin  Groeneweg.  of  Iowa. 

Miss  Jean  Marianne  Haeske.  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Richard  J.  Harrington,  of  California. 

David  Bruce  Jackson,  of  California. 

Vernard  A.  Lanphler.  of  Utah. 

Warren  A.  Lavorel,  of  California. 

David  E.  Long,  of  Florida. 

Peter  J.  Lydon,  of  Massachusetts. 

Lewis  R.  Macfarlane,  of  Washington. 

James  B.  MacRea,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  R.  Martens,  of  New  York. 

Michael  A.  G.  Michaud.  of  California. 

Charles  T.  Owens,  of  California. 

Vernon  D.  Penner.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Peters,  of  Indiana. 

Joseph  A.  Presel.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Jonathan  B.  Rickert.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Joseph  L.  Romanelli.  of  New  York. 

Leonard  G.  Shurtleff,  of  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  W.  Simons,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Rufus  Grant  Smith,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  H.  Taylor,  of  California. 

Michael  Acton  Taylor,  of  Indiana. 

Patrick  N.  Theros,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  N.  Thomas,  of  California. 

Miss  Susan  L.  Travis,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  W.  Wheatley.  of  Tennessee. 

James  C.  Whltlock,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Leonard  F.  Wlllems,  of  Wyoming. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  indicated : 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7,  vice  consuls 

of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 

service  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Samuel  B.  Bartlett,  of  Massachxisetts. 

Don  E.  Bean,  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  J.  Blals.  of  Maryland. 


Marlon  V.  Creekmore,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 
William  H.  Hussman.  of  New  York. 
Edwin  Ho,  of  Hawaii. 
Leon  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 
D.  Lowell  Jones,  of  Mississippi. 
Norman  C.  LaBrle.  of  Massachusetts. 
James  W.  Lament,  of  Maryland. 
Mark  Lore,  of  New  Jersey. 
Donald  K.  Parsons,  of  California. 
Hal  W.  Pattlson.  of  New  Jersey. 
Harry  W.  Quilllan.  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  for  appointment  as 
indicated: 
To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  cf  class  8,  vice 

consuls   of   career  and   secretaries   in   the 

diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 

America 

G.  Gardiner  Brown,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Cornelia  Anne  Bryant,  of  South 
Carolina. 

Gordon  J.  DuGan.  of  the  District  o: 
Columbia. 

Walter  J.  Kearns,  of  Montana. 

Thomas  E.  Macklln.  Jr..  of  California. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  O'Brien,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

James  E.  Thyden.  of  California. 

Miss  Judy  Anne  Uhle,  of  Illinois. 

Anthony  H.  Wallace,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Carol  A.  Westenhoefer,  of  Michigan. 

Paul  R.  Wisgerhof.  of  Colorado. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  the  position  Indicated: 

To  be  consuls  of  the   United  States  of 
America 

Stephen  F.  Creane,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  F.  Grealy,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  D.  Keegan.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Harry  Keith,  of  Maryland. 

John  J.  Reagan,  of  Florida. 

Jaroslav  J.  Verner.  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Carol  Ann  Lucas,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer,  to  the  posi- 
tion Indicated:  Vice  consul  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  the  position  Indicated: 
To  be  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America 

Grover  C.  Chappell,  of  Illinois. 

John  R.  Friar,  of  Maryland. 

Henry  D.  Hecksher,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  S.  Juchniewicz.  of  New  Jersey. 

Myron  M.  Kline,  of  Minnesota. 

John  C.  Murray,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Michael  C.  Sednaoui,  of  Colorado. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Staff 
officers  to  the  position  indicated: 

To  be  consuls  of  the  United  States 
of  America 
Miss  Helen  F.  Foose.  of  California. 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Herrick,  of  Minnesota. 

National  Council  on  the  Arts 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

National  Commission  of  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress 
Garth  L.  Mangum.  of  Utah,  to  be  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Public   Health    Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion In  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.  For  appointment: 

To  be  senior  surgeons 
Dorothea  B.  Chapman 
David  B.  Dolese 

To  be  surgeons 
James  C.  King  Robert  E.  G.  Norton 

Edward  A.  Uchter        Robert  Van  Hoek 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 

Robert  S.  Adelsteln  Bernard  R.  Marsh 

David  E.  Anderson  Robert  G.  Martin 

William  R.  Ayers  James  D.  Masterson 
Howard  R.  Bagwell.  Jr.  John  D.  Millar 

Murlyn  D.  Bellamy  Richard  H.  Morrow.  Jr 

Richard  J.  Betz  Donald  L.  Morton 

Arthur  D.  Bloom  Robert  A.  Nemiroff 

George  F.  Borge  Bernard  A.  Nigro 

Frank  R.  Brand  Daniel  J.  O'Connell 

Bobby  C.  Brown  Charles   T.    O'Connor 
William  T.  Butler  Jr. 

William  Chin  Lowell  W.  Perry 

James  P.  Comer  George  E.  Pickett 

Michael  L.  Connell  Donald  T.  Quick 

Stephen  G.  Cronln  Ronald  R.  Roberto 

Paul  T.  Davidson  Harold  S.  Rosenberg 

George  B.  De  Blanc  Wendell  P.  Rosse 
Lionel  H.  De  Montigny  Robert  V.  Russell 

Gregory  G.  Dlmijian  Joseph  S.  Safko 

John  M.  Dyer.  Jr.  Larry  D.  Samuels 

Blaise  E.  Favara  Arnold  L.  Schroeter 

Michael  M.  Frank  Gabriel  H.  Schwartz 

Joseph  P.  Fraumeni,  Lawrence  R.  Schwelt- 

Jr.  zer 

Donald  T.  Frederick-  Michael  Serber 

son  George  W.  Seuffert 

Gary  D.  Friedman  Bertrand  N.  Shaffer 

Sandor  A.  Friedman  Charles  J.  Smith 

Harry  L.  Galloway  Michael  B.  Sporn 

Elbert  W.  Goff  Arthur  J.  L.  Strauss 

Harold  L.  Goldberg  Carl  F.  Szuter 

Christian  M.  Hansen  Theodore  W.  Thoburn 

Jr.  Louis  W.  "nnnln 

Henry  E.  Harris  Richard  B.  Uhrich 

James  F.  Jekel  Henry  N.  Wellman 

Marvin  A.  Klrschner  Raymond  P.  Wood  II 

Lawrence  M.  Klainer  Dorwen  G.  Wright 

Albert  C.  Kolbye.  Jr.  Richard  Jay  Wurtman 

Maurice  G.  Marcus  Richard  D.  Zonls 

To  be  dental  surgeons 
C.  Larry  Crabtree 
Stanley  B.  Heifetz 
Francis  J.  Kendrlck 
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To  be  senior  assis 

David  W.  Bishop 
Robert  C.  Falne 
James  H  Greene.  Jr. 
Edward  Herzlg 
Sheldon  G.  Ivers 
Wayne  A.  Jenkins 
Larry  K.  Korn 
Paul  J.  Loos 


tant  dental  surgeons 

Horace  E.  Lyon 
Richard  P.Rlblsl.Jr 
Jacob  F.  Schmitt 
Robert  J.  Tadlock 
Powell  B.  Trotter  III 
Henry  J.  Van  Hassel 
Jack  A.  Wallace 
Richard  G.  Weaver 


To  be  sanitary  engineers 
Paul  H.  Bedroslan  Edgar  A.  Jeffrey 

Richard  W.  Eldredge      Roger  D.  Lee 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

Vernon  E.  Andrews        Pearce  M.  Klazer 
Richard    A.    Codding- Herbert  F.  Klein 

ton  Jeremiah  R.  Lynch 

Gary  N.  Dietrich  Ronald  A.  Popkin 

Dewayne  E.  Durst  Eric  A.  Selffer 

Floyd  L.  Galpin 

To   be   assistant  sanitary   engineers 

Donald  A.  Anderson  Donald  J.  Martin 

Paul  D.  Eckrich  James  C.  Meredith 

Clyde  J.  Dial  Barry  H.  Reid 

James  T.  Ellison,  Jr.  Milbourn  L.  Smith 

Alan  C.  Foose  Morris  G.  Tucker 

Hugh  Neff  Jenkins  James  R.  Vincent 

Barry  L.  Johnson  George  W.  Williams 

Myron  O.  Knudson  Donald  T.  Wruble 

Edwin  C.  Llppy  George  K.  Young.  Jr. 

Russell  S.  LoGalbo  Ralph  K.  Yuk^moto 
David  A.  Luoma 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

William  R.  McCoy 
Dale  A.  Stevenson 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
Loren  D.  Howe 
Philip  R.  Huglll 
William  M.  Mashburn 

To  be  assistant  pharmacista 
Elmer  W.  Akin  Robert  Brotman 

Jean  P.  Davignon  Emll  L.  Cekada 


Sydney  P.  Galloway       Richard  M.  King 
James  C.  Hughes  Michael  J.  Kopcho 

To  be  scientists 
Nelms  B.  Boone  John  E.  Nlckols,  Jr. 

Vernon  J.  Fuller  Charles  H.  Powell 

To  be  sanitarians 
David  H.  Flora  Steadman  M.  Overman 

Samuel  W.  Hoover         Thomas  J.  Sharpe 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 
Victor  L.  Casper  Alfred  B.  Kline.  Jr. 

Norman  G.  Edmisten    Richard  J.  Van  Tulnen 

To  be  assistant  sanitarians 
Frederick  Gene  Headley 
William  E.  Knestls 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
Thomas  P.  Cameron 
To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 
Amos  E.  Palmer 


To  be  nurse  officers 
Catherine  E.  Berkheimer 
Mary  L.  Mills 

To  be  therapist 
James  C.  Hufsey 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Riley  B.  Bingham 

To  be  assistant  therapist 
William  W.  Murray 

To  be  health  services  officers 
Henry  P.  James 
Rlas  H.  Majors 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 
Robert  L.  Booth  James  M.  Hardin 

Charles  L.  Cox  James  D.  Moore 

Kenneth  H.  Falter        Anthony  Robert  Pol- 
CUfton  R.  Gravelle  carl 


Vincent  J.  Sodd  Charles  T.  Wilson 

William  H.  SpUlane      WUbur  E.  Wright 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officers 
Gregory  J.  Barone  Kenneth  D.  Howard 
Charles  P.  L.  Brown,      Thomas  J.  Keast 

Jr.  Ralph  E.  Shuplng 

Wayne  G.  Brown 

II.  For  permanent  promotions: 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Robert  J.  Felbusch 
Ronald  E.  Gastineau 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
Francis  P.  Barletta 
Norman  L.  Dunfee 

To  be  assistant  pharmacist 
Harry  A.  Blvens 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
John  J.  Bolen 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  511th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  9,  1965,  is  the  511th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  man 
who  stands  alone  in  having  the  honor  of 
a  hemisphere  reserved  in  his  name,  and 
a  man  whose  concepts  of  geography  edu- 
cated an  ignorant  Europe  to  the  chang- 
ing science  of  geography.  As  a  seaman 
and  navigator,  Vespucci  stands  in  com- 
parison with  such  great  men  as  Colum- 
bus. 

Amerigo  was  born  to  the  distinguished 
family  of  Vespucci,  a  family  regarded  as 
among  the  most  cultured  and  widely  re- 
spected aristocratic  families  of  Florence. 
Amerigo's  education  was  entrusted  to 
his  uncle,  Giorgio  Antonio,  a  renowned 
educator  and  intellectual  whose  wisdom 
was  admired  beyond  the  confines  of 
Florence.  Giorgio  Antonio  planted  in 
Amerigo's  mind  a  lust  for  travel,  and 
from  this  incentive,  Amerigo  bec£ime 
aware  of  those  seas  and  lands  on  which 
merchants  had  long  voyaged,  learned 
about  unknown  lands  and  acquired  a 
humanist  vision  of  the  universe. 

Out  of  Florence  during  this  period  of 
the  Renaissance,  came  a  new  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  demanded  a  definite 
knowledge  concerning  the  habitable 
lands  of  the  earth.  From  this  atmos- 
phere, Amerigo  emerged  as  a  man  whose 
entire  career  was  Conditioned  by  two 
fundamental  qualities — a  passion  for 
scientific  inquiry  and  a  deep  admiration 
for  honesty  and  truth. 

Gaining  the  confidence  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Vespucci  was  sent  to  Seville 
where  Medici  had  a  business  engaged 
chiefly  in  fitting  out  ships.  In  Seville, 
Amerigo  learned  of  an  expedition  sailing 
westward  to  find  India  headed  by  a  fellow 
Italian.  Christoforo  Colombo.  Later 
talks  with  Columbi;;?  had  inspired 
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Amerigo  with  a  twofold  capacity  for  ex- 
ploration— to  prove  his  theories  of  ce- 
lestial navigation  and  also  to  prove  his 
theories  of  geographic  location. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  made  four  voyages; 
the  first  in  1497  and  the  last  in  1503. 
The  first  two  voyages  were  for  Spain 
and  the  remaining  two  for  Portugal. 
After  returning  from  his  voyages  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Vespucci  presented 
two  important  geographical  innovations : 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  new  continent 
and  the  concept  of  another  ocean  be- 
tween that  new  continent  and  Asia.  He 
was  the  first  man  to  realize  that  sailing 
westward  from  Europe  one  must  cross 
two  oceans  to  reach  Asia.  The  remain- 
der of  Amerigo's  life  was  spent  as  as- 
tronomer for  the  King  of  Spain  until  he 
died  in  1512. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  is  a  representative 
of  the  contributions  made  by  Renais- 
sance Italy  to  Western  civilization 
through  their  leadership  in  fields  of  art, 
geography,  science,  and  commerce. 


it  is  time  that  we  recognized  the  weight 
of  this  bvirden,  and  the  need  to  lessen 
it. 

A  taxpayer  supporting  elderly  or  blind 
persons  cannot  now  get  the  double  de- 
duction that  the  elderly  or  blind  person 
can  get  for  his  or  her  income  tax.  As  it 
is  often  the  supporting  taxpayer  who  is 
the  only  one  paying  the  tax.  things  ought 
to  be  equalized  by  giving  him  the  addi- 
tional tax  exemption.  This  would  ease 
the  heavy  burden  of  caring  for  elderly 
and  blind  persons. 


PGA  Tournament 


A  Bill  To  Grant  an  Additional  Tax  Ex- 
emption for  a  Taxpayer  Supporting  a 
Dependent  Who  Has  Attained  Age  65 
or  Is  Blind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  grant  an  addi- 
tional tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  has  attained 
age  65  or  is  blind. 

Despite  the  recent  tax  cut,  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  still  lie  heavily  on  those 
supporting  elderly  persons  or  blind  per- 
sons. The  expenses  these  supporting 
taxpayers  must  Incur  are  severe,  and 
they  receive  no  tax  break — apart  from 
the  medical  expense  deduction.    I  think 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Westmore- 
land County,  Pa.,  is  looking  forward  to 
the  coming  August  12-15,  when  Laurel 
Valley  Golf  Club  will  be  host  to  the 
Professional  Golfers'  Association  tourna- 
ment. I  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  able  to  visit  us  at  that 
time  and  that  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  good  look  at  our  county 
and  its  diversified  topography  and  scenic 
beauty. 

In  recent  years  Westmoreland  County 
has  become  the  winter  sports  center  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  have  always  had  a 
reputation  as  an  outstanding  summer 
vacation  area.  There  are  ample  recrea- 
tion spots,  good  fishing,  and  modem 
hotels  and  motels  high  in  the  mountains 
and  along  our  beautiful  valleys. 

For  the  businessman  who  attends  the 
PGA,  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  con- 
sider sites  in  Westmoreland  County  for 
industrial  development.  Large  parts  of 
the  county  are  underlain  with  rich 
bituminous  coal  reserves,  there  are 
ample  water  resources,  and  we  are  within 
proximity  of  some  of  the  region's  largest 
consuming  centers.  A  vigorous  labor 
force,  including  workers  with  a  wide 
variety  of  skills,  completes  the  pattern 
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which  makes  Westmoreland  County  so 
very  attractive  to  processing  and  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  understanding 
that  Congress  will  try  for  an  early  August 
adjournment.  If  any  added  incentive  be 
needed,  then  I  commend  your  attention 
to  the  PGA  at  Laurel  Valley.  Members 
of  the  Congress  from  the  Middle  West 
and  Far  West  should  plan  on  making  the 
Ligonier  area  their  first  stop.  It  is  less 
than  a  5-hour  drive  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  or  Lincoln  Highway. 


Wyoming  Will  Miss  Great  Public  Servant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  as  well 
as  those  nationally,  have  lost  a  most  ded- 
icated, knowledgeable,  and  outstanding 
leader  in  the  field  of  highway  con- 
struction and  management  through  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Bromley,  super- 
intendent and  chief  engineer  of  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Highway  Department. 

Mr.  Bromley  began  his  long  tenure  in 
the  summer  of  1917,  in  fact,  just  3 
months  after  the  Wyoming  Highway  De- 
partment was  created  by  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

Checking  old  records,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  between  April  of  1917  and 
November  of  1918  the  department  ex- 
pended $49,598.33  and  this  included  such 
things  as  salaries,  autos  and  expenses, 
surveying  equipment,  camping  equip- 
ment and  the  necessary  expenditures  for 
office  furniture  required  for  a  new  de- 
partment. 

It  was  also  found  in  1917  that  none 
of  the  counties  had  ever  made  surveys  or 
plans  for  highway  construction  and,  in 
fact,  some  did  not  even  possess  right-of- 
way  records. 

During  the  construction  season  of  1917 
surveys  were  done  on  330  miles  of  Federal 
aid  projects  and  72  miles  of  State  aid 
projects. 

Mr.  Bromley  worked  in  the  siunmer  of 
1917  and  joined  the  department  full  time 
in  1918  as  a  rodman  at  Lusk  after  hav- 
ing completed  3  years  study  in  civil  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Utah. 

From  this  beginning  Mr.  Bromley  rose 
through  the  ranks,  having  served  in  num- 
erous assignments  and  at  virtually  every 
location  throughout  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. In  his  45  years  of  service  to  the 
people  of  Wyoming,  the  last  21  have  been 
served  as  superintendent  and  chief  en- 
gineer. 

Also  during  this  time,  the  department 
has  risen  to  a  State  highway  system  com- 
prising nearly  5,500  miles  and  an  em- 
ployee force  of  1,500  and  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $50  million  per  year. 

Since  the  placement  of  the  first  oil 
surfacing  in  1925,  the  department  has 
presently  $361  million  invested  in  high- 
ways and  structures  and  an  additional 
$132  million  of  highway  construction  and 


progress.  In  highway  administration 
and  management  circles,  J.  R.  Bromley 
and  the  Wyoming  Highway  Department 
have  jointly  acquired  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment which  is  envied  throughout 
the  land. 

Mr.  Bromley  has  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  for 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  and  also  as  vice  president  and 
president  of  the  Western  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials.  He  is  a  reg- 
istered land  surveyor  and  professional 
engineer  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

I  join  other  officials  of  the  State  and 
his  many  friends  who  are  legion  through- 
out Wyoming  in  wishing  Mr.  Bromley 
every  happiness  upon  his  retirement 
from  a  career  of  dedicated  public  service 
to  the  interest  of  every  citizen  of  Amer- 
ica who  will  have  occasion  to  use  Wyo- 
ming's great  highways  and  roads  in  the 
generations  to  come. 


A  Job  Well  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9. 1965 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  is  often  drab  and 
dry  in  its  official  publications,  but  some- 
times it  is  not.  Today  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  out- 
standing, colorful,  and  lively  publication 
being  distributed  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  offer  for  sale  a  petro- 
chemical plant  in  Muskogee,  Okla. 

The  brochure  GSA  has  prepared  to 
offer  this  plant  is  imaginative  in  its  de- 
sign and  use  of  color  and  pictures.  It  is 
full  of  accurate  information  well  pre- 
sented. It  is  an  attractive  publication 
which  is  sure  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
plant  wherever  it  is  distributed.  This 
is  not  a  drab  announcement  of  an  offi- 
cial Government  action,  but  an  honest 
attempt  to  sell  a  quality  facility  at  a 
good  price.  Any  first-rate  industrial  real 
estate  firm  could  be  proud  of  this  bro- 
chure, any  top-flight  chamber  of  com- 
merce would  admire  its  presentation  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  city  of 
Muskogee. 

The  plant  being  sold  was  operated  by 
the  Callery  Chemical  Co.  for  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  later  the  Air  Force,  to  pro- 
duce high-energy  boronhydride  liquid 
fuels.  It  was  in  production  for  about  2 
years,  and  since  then  has  been  main- 
tained in  like-new  condition  by  a  staff 
of  maintenance  workers.  It  consists  of 
modem,  efficient  equipment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gaseous  ethylene,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide,  set  on  a 
250-acre  site  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
where  commercial  navigation  will  be 
available  by  1970.  Another  420  acres  of 
adjoining,  unimproved  land  will  be  sold 
separately. 

The  plant,  like  the  GSA  brochure  offer- 
ing it  for  sale,  is  not  drab.  It  consists 
of  attractive,  landscaped  buildings  on  an 
Arkansas  River  bottomland  site,  fenced, 


and  brightly  lighted  with  perimeter  and 
street  lights. 

It  is  served  by  a  rail  spur  connecting 
with  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad  with  six  loading  and  unloading 
points  within  the  plant.  Electric  power— 
12,500  kilovolt-amperes — is  provided  di- 
rectly to  the  plant  by  the  Oklahoma  Gas 
and  Electric  Co.,  and  up  to  2,600  gallons 
per  minute  of  water  are  supplied  by  the 
city  of  Muskogee  through  a  12 -inch  pipe- 
line. A  nearly  unlimited  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas  comes  to  the  plant  through  a 
special  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co.  meter- 
ing station  on  the  site. 

The  plant  is  located  in  an  area  which 
is  rapidly  developing  into  a  major  in- 
dustrial center,  and  that  development 
will  be  accelerated  when  the  Arkansas 
River  becomes  navigable.  The  climate 
is  mild,  that  city  progressive,  the  labor 
supply  abundant  and  willing,  and  the 
Oklahoma  tax  structure  is  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  new  industry. 

All  this  information  and  much  more 
is  presented  in  the  GSA  brochure  an- 
nouncing the  offering  of  the  plant  for 
sale.  The  brochure  is  attractive  and  well 
done,  and  it  is  an  honest  effort  to  sell  a 
good  property  at  a  good  price;  an  effort 
to  retrieve  for  the  Federal  Government 
as  much  as  possible  of  its  investment  in 
the  plant. 
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American  Tourism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
"American  Tourism"  can  no  longer  be 
classified  as  a  minor  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  Recent  problems  and 
statistics  have  now  placed  American 
tourism  in  the  realm  of  big  business  with 
all  the  incentive  and  motivation  that 
apply  to  the  multibillion-doUar  industry 
of  today. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  our 
Nation  in  this  era  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion is  that  the  United  States,  through 
its  tourists,  spend  more  money  in  foreign 
countries  than  foreign  visitors  spend  in 
the  United  States.  Recent  figures  indi- 
cate that  over  2  million  Americans  trav- 
eled abroad  last  year  and  spent  $3  bil- 
lion in  foreign  markets.  In  contrast,  for- 
eign visitors  to  the  U.S.  number  approxi- 
mately 900,000  and  they  spent  about  $1% 
billion.  Obviously,  these  figures  place 
Americans  in  an  unfavorable  positijn  of 
losing  approximately  $l»/2  billion  each 
year. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  are  well  aware  of  this 
pressing  problem.  Americans  have  been 
motivated  to  become  more  familiar  with 
their  own  country  and  to  visit  the  his- 
toric and  scenic  areas  of  our  land. 

According  to  the  Automobile  Associa- 
tion of  America,  approximately  8  million 
Americans  visited  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1964.   Each  year,  the  num- 


ber of  visitors  to  New  Hampshire  has  in- 
creased by  one-half  million.  Thus,  New 
Hampshire  is  doing  its  part  in  attract- 
ing visitors  to  the  Granite  State  who 
otherwise  might  travel  abroad. 

I  believe  we  must  now  work  even 
harder  to  balance  the  monetary  imbal- 
ance that  still  exists. 

New  Hampshire  is  a  prime  example  of 
an  excellent  reason  why  tourists  find 
comfort  and  enjoyment  in  American 
travel. 

From  the  White  Mountains  to  the  sea- 
coast  and  from  the  Monadnock  to  Coos, 
millions  of  American  citizens  have  en- 
joyed their  vacations  in  New  Hampshire. 
For  those  who  seek  beauty,  the  White 
Mountain  region,  with  the  formidable 
Mount  Washington  and  the  majestic 
Mount  Chocorua,  is  a  foremost  vacation- 
land,  famous  for  its  scenic  beauty  and  its 
many  natural  and  manmade  attractions. 
For  those  who  seek  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment, Lake  Winnipesaukee  and  Hampton 
Beach  offer  the  ultimate  of  fresh  water 
sailing  and  swimming  or  salt  water  surf- 
ing and  comfort.  For  those  who  seek 
sporting,  good  roads  and  an  abundant 
choice  of  wildlife  combine  to  offer  the 
best  in  hunting  and  the  finest  in  salt 
and  fresh  water  fishing.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  pioneered  many  modern  ski 
devices  and  today  offers  more  than  60 
major  ski  lifts,  many  of  them  brandnew 
and  many  operating  for  summer  sight- 
seers. In  the  sport  of  horseracing, 
Rochingham  Park  .  features  harness 
racing  and  is  the  home  of  the  richest 
race  in  the  world— the  New  Hampshire 
Sweepstakes. 

TheViistory  and  tradition  of  the  unique 
New  Hampshire  countryside  are  being 
preserved  for  the  future.  The  famous 
Strawberry  Banke  Colonial  restoration 
project  in  Portsmouth  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  will  serve 
students  and  educators  with  the  history 
of  the  old  Portsmouth  of  Revolutionary 
times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  presenta- 
tion in  capsule  form,  of  what  New  Hamp- 
shire has  offered  in  the  attempt  to  alle- 
viate America's  problem  of  gold  outfiow. 
However,  we  will  not  cease  at  this  point. 
New  Hampshire  will  continue  to  enlarge 
its  recreational  and  development  pro- 
grams to  offer  the  American  people  more 
diversified  relaxation  and  enjoyment. 


Save  Your  Vinon  Week 


declared  as   a  national   observance  by 
joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  vision  to  all  of  us,  I  place 
the    President's    proclamation    in    the 
Record : 
"Save  Your  Vision   Week,   1965" — By   the 

President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— A  Proclamation 

"Whereas  preservation  of  vision  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  each  Individual  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole;  and 

"Whereas  cataracts,  glaucoma,  and  other 
chronic  diseases  continue  to  be  the  major 
causes  of  visual  Impairments  and  blindness; 
and 

"Whereas  both  children  and  adults  are  fre- 
quently threatened  with  blindness  beca\ise 
visual  abnormalities  which  were  present  at 
birth  go  undetected  until  Irreversible  vision 
loss  has  occurred;  and 

"Whereas  blindness  or  serious  visual  loss  Is 
often  preventable  through  early  eye  examina- 
tions of  preschool  age  and  school  age  chil- 
dren and  through  the  early  detection  of 
visual  deficiencies  among  the  chronically  ill 
and  aging;  and 

"Whereas  effective  vision  preservation  will 
be  achieved  only  If  all  our  people  are  aware 
of  the  need  for  proper  vision  care,  and  take 
advantage  of  all  means  available  to  them  to 
conserve  their  sight;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion apporved  December  30,  1963  (77  Stat. 
629),  has  requested  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the  first 
week  In  March  of  each  year  as  Save  Your 
Vision  Week: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  March  7, 
1965,  as  Save  Your  Vision  Week;  and  I  invite 
the  Governors  of  the  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  officials  of  other 
areas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  similar  proclamations. 

"I  also  call  upon  the  communications 
media,  the  medical  and  health  care  profes- 
sions, and  all  other  agencies  concerned  with 
programs  for  the  Improvement  and  preserva- 
tion of  vision  to  unit  In  public  activities  to 
impress  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  Importance  of  vision  to  their  own  welfare 
and  that  of  our  country,  and  to  urge  their 
participation  in  programs  to  Improve  and 
protect  the  vision  of  our  people. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed." 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  24th 
day  of  February  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  slxty-flve,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- ninth. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
By  the  President: 

Dean  Rttsk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  proclaimed 
the  week  of  March  7, 1965,  as  "Save  Your 
Vision  Week,"  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
all  Americans  the  importance  of  our  eye- 
sight. The  observance  is  sponsored  an- 
nually by  the  American  Ootometric  As- 
sociation   since    1927,    and    has    been 


Comprebensiye  Medical  Program  Is 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  substan- 
tial changes  to  broaden  coverage  and 
simplify  administration  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  medical  care  program  are  proposed 
in  a  bill  H.R.  3803  I  have  introduced.  Al- 


though fundamentally  an  Improvement 
of  Kerr-Mills,  it  is  referred  to  as  elder- 
c£u*e. 

The  bill  would  authorize  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  on  a  matching  basis 
to  help  persons  65  years  of  age  and  older 
pay  the  cost  of  minimum-standard 
health  insurance  if  they  cannot  afford  it 
otherwise.  It  would  utilize  private  in- 
surance companies. 

Full  medical  expenses,  hospital,  nurs- 
ing, and  doctor,  would  be  covered. 
States  would  have  discretion  in  choosing 
the  type  insurance  desired,  but  the  bill 
would  require  that  each  policy  be  non- 
cancellable. 

To  hold  down  cost  and  discourage 
abuse,  I  recommend  that  the  States  spec- 
ify policies  which  cover  expenses  exceed- 
ing $350  and  with  a  top  limit  of  $10,000. 
Persons  financially  unable  to  meet  the 
first  $350  of  cost,  or  expenses  exceeding 
$10,000,  would  be  eligible  to  have  these 
costs  met  by  the  States  under  present 
Kerr-Mills  authority. 

My  bill  eliminates  family  responsibility 
and  the  complicated  formula  now  used 
in  Illinois  to  determine  eligibility  vmder 
Kerr-Mills,  and  would  substitute  a  sim- 
ple certificate  of  income. 

Cost  of  insurance  would  be  borne  en- 
tirely by  the  Government  for  those  elder- 
ly individuals  whose  income  falls  below 
limits  set  by  each  State.  For  individuals 
with  incomes  between  the  minimum  and 
a  maximum,  the  Government  would  pay 
a  part  of  the  cost  on  a  sliding  scale  ac- 
cording to  income. 

Individuals  with  income  above  the 
maximum  would  pay  the  entire  cost,  but 
they  would  have  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
come tax  deduction  for  such  pasmients, 
as  well  as  statewide  bargaining  for  the 
noncancellable  health  care  policies. 

Under  my  bill,  each  State  would  have 
wide  latitude,  but  I  recommend  that  the 
States  contract  with  private  companies 
for  insurance  with  a  $350  deductible  fea- 
ture. This  figure  is  about  the  average 
annual  cost  of  medical  care  for  those 
over  65. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  the  insur- 
ance must  be  noncancellable.  Several 
private  companies  already  offer  policies 
with  a  similar  deductible  feature  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  $140  and  the  broad 
character  of  this  program  would  proba- 
bly result  in  premiums  of  still  lower  cost. 
My  proposal  would  provide  complete 
medical  care  coverage  for  those  over  65, 
in  contrast  with  the  limited  scope  of 
the  administration's  medical  care  pro- 
posal. It  would  accomplish  the  com- 
plete coverage  at  about  half  the  cost  of 
the  administration  plan. 

If  utilized  by  all  citizens  over  65,  I 
estimate  the  total  combined  cost  to 
State  and  Federal  G<5verrmients  would 
be  $2.1  billion  a  year.  Administration 
officials  have  estimated  that  their  pro- 
posal, which  is  limited  to  hospital  and 
some  nursing  services,  would  cost  $3.7 
biUion  by  1975. 

My  proposal  could  be  fully  imple- 
mented and  placed  in  operation  this 
year,  while  the  administration  proposal 
would  not  start  imtil  Jime  1966  and 
would  not  be  fully  operative  until  1967. 
The  administration  proposal  would  be 
financed  under  social  security  payroll 
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taxes,  which  hit  low-income  people  hard. 
My  proposal  would  be  financed  by  gen- 
eral revenues,  whose  main  source  is  pro- 
gressive income  taxes. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
cause  such  heavy  new  burdens  as  to 
threaten  the  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity fund.  My  bill  would  avoid  this 
hazard. 

In  order  to  eliminate  completely  the 
possibility  that  elderly  people  might  be- 
come impoverished  as  the  result  of  a  long 
and  expensive  illness.  I  recommend  that 
the  State  governments  give  considera- 
tion to  a  requirement  that  each  citizen 
over  65  be  covered  by  a  private  policy  of 
minimum  standard.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished through  certification  of 
coverage  on  State  tax  returns.  If  an 
individual  over  6-5  did  not  certify  cover- 
age, the  State  could  buy  a  policy  for  him 
and  tax  him  for  the  premium  cost  or 
whatever  part  of  it,  if  any,  his  income 
level  would  indicate. 

This  would  meet  problems  caused  by 
people  who,  through  oversight  or  neglect, 
did  not  take  out  coverage  themselves. 

My  proposal  would  eliminate  the 
family-responsiDility  requirement  which 
has,  I  believe,  proved  to  be  a  handicap 
under  the  present  Kerr-Mills  program. 
My  proposal  reflects  a  long  period  of 
study,  analysis  of  health  care  problems 
of  my  own  constituents,  and  consulta- 
tion with  officials  of  the  public  welfare 
services  in  Illinois  and  members  of  the 
medical  profession. 

For  more  than  a  year,  I  have  conducted 
my  own  medical  care  referral  service  for 
the  benefit  of  my  constituents.  During 
that  time  I  have  invited  constituents  to 
contact  me  if  they  know  of  anyone  who 
is  not  getting  proper  medical  care. 

This  invitation  has  been  publicized 
widely  and  has  been  repeated  several 
times.  Prom  February  26,  1964,  to  Jan- 
uary 5.  1965, 1  received  341  letters.  Only 
10  of  these  mentioned  cases  where  a  lack 
of  medical  care  might  exist.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  local  doctors,  these 
cases  were  checked  out  immediately. 
Only  two  were  found  to  have  substance, 
and  care  in  those  cases  was  provided. 

One  hundred  and  three  of  the  letters 
asked  for  general  information  about  ex- 
isting health  care  services  without  stat- 
ing specific  problems.  Twenty-four  took 
the  opjKjrtunity  to  criticize  a  variety  of 
things,  such  as  social  security,  public  aid, 
hospital  costs,  and  doctor  fees. 

The  rest  of  the  letters  were  from  peo- 
ple who  seemed  to  be  receiving  adequate 
medical  care  but  were  struggling  to  pay 
hospital  and  doctor  bills  or  were  trying 
to  pay  their  parents'  bills  while  support- 
ing their  own  family. 

As  the  result  of  my  referral  service,  a 
niunber  of  people  became  eligible  for 
Kerr-Mills  who  were  previously  unaware 
of  its  existence. 

Information  gained  from  the  service 
convinced  me  that  the  present  Kerr- 
Mills  program  is  not  adequate. 

First  of  all,  the  eligibility  rules  are  too 
complicated  and  undoubtedly  frighten 
many  applicants. 

Second,  the  requirement  of  family  re- 
sponsibility, while  a  fine  moral  objective, 
causes  the  program  to  break  down  in 
many  cases. 


Third,  the  fact  that  the  program  is 
handled  through  the  Public  Aid  Com- 
mission, commonly  known  as  the  relief 
office,  keeps  some  citizens  from  applying. 
Kerr-Mills  was  intended  to  keep  people 
from  going  on  relief  because  of  medical 
costs,  but  it  is  handled  by  the  same  staff 
that  handles  relief  cases. 

Text  of  H.R.  3803  follows: 

KM.  3803 

A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  Federal- 
State  programs  of  health  care  for  the  aged 
by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide  med- 
ical assistance  for  the  aged  to  individuals 
eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  individuals)  un- 
der voluntary  private  health  insurance 
plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  prepayment  health  insurance 
for  the  aged 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eldercare  Act  of 
1965". 

Section  1.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"health  care  for  the  aged  under  voluntary 
private  health  insurance  plans 
"Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  A  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title  which  includes  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  State,  provide  such  assfstance  in  the  form 
of  premium  payments  made  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  for  health  Insurance 
coverage  under  guaranteed  renewable  volun- 
tary private  health  Insurance  plans  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  such  assistance  in  the  man- 
ner otherwise  specified  in  this  title.  For  this 
purpose  the  State  agency  shall  enter  into 
such  contracts  and  other  arrangements  with 
private  Insiirance  carriers  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(2)  The  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  make  available  such 
benefits  (which,  together  with  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  made  available  under 
the  other  provisions  of  this  title,  shall  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  2(a)  (11)  (A)), 
established  such  periods  or  times  (not  less 
often  than  once  each  year)  for  enrollment, 
and  contain  or  be  subject  to  such  other  pro- 
visions as  In  the  judgment  of  the  State 
agency  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  If  a  State  plan  provides  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  in  the  form  of  coverage 
under  a  health  insurance  plan  under  this  sec- 
tion, it  must  make  the  same  coverage  avail- 
able to  all  individuals  who  reside  in  the  State 
and  satisfy  the  age  requirement  referred  to 
in  section  2(b)(1).  In  the  case  of  individ- 
uals who  are  recipients  of  old-age  assistance 
under  the  State  plan,  such  coverage  may  be 
in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  any  such  assist- 
ance provided  for  such  recipients  in  the  form 
of  medical  or  remedial  care  under  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  State;  and  the  premium  payments  made 
by  the  State  agency  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c)  for  such  coverage  shall  constitute 
old-age  assistance  (in  the  form  of  medical 
or  any  otl^er  type  of  remedial  care)  for  all  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  (1)  The  premiums  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  coverage  of  any  individual  under 
an  Insurance  plan  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  be  paid  by  the 
State  agency. 

"(2)  The  State  agency  may  establish  a 
maximum  income  level,  at  least  equal  to  the 
highest  level  at  which  an  Individual  may 
qualify  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
under  the  State  plan,  for  the  application  of 


paragraph  (1).  The  premiums  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  coverage  of  any  individual 
whose  income  is  above  the  level  so  established 
shall  be  paid  in  part  by  such  individual  and 
In  part  by  the  State  agency,  in  such  propor- 
tions (based  on  such  individual's  income)  as 
the  State  agency  may  determine,  up  to  such 
higher  level  as  the  State  agency  may  consider 
appropriate;  and  the  premiums  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  coverage  of  any  individual 
whose  income  is  above  such  higher  level  shall 
be  paid  in  full  by  such  individual. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'income'  means  gross  income  as  defined  In 
section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  and  in  addition  Includes  any  interest, 
rents,  annuities,  and  other  retirement  pay.! 
ments  from  any  source  which  are  not  In- 
cludible in  gross  income  as  so  defined.  Each 
individual  covered  under  an  insurance  plan 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  certify  his 
income  to  the  State  agency  under  oath  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times  (not  less 
often  than  once  each  year)  as  the  State 
agency  may  require;  and  any  such  certifica- 
tion shall  be  accepted  by  the  State  agency 
(subject  to  section  1107(a).  relating  to  pen- 
alty for  fraud)  as  conclusive  with  respect  to 
such  individual's  income. 

"(d)  All  individuals  covered  under  an  in- 
surance plan  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  regarded  as  applicants  for  or  reclpl- 
ents  of  assistance  under  the  State  plan  for 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  (relating  to  administrative  ex- 
penses), regardless  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  premiums  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
coverage  are  payable  under  subsection  (c)." 

(b)  Clause  (b)  of  section  1  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "whose  income  and  re- 
sources are"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"whose  Income  is";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "necessary  medical 
services"  the  following:  ",  and  encouraging 
each  State  to  provide  tills  medical  assistance 
for  all  aged  individuals  through  utilization 
of  insurance  provided  by  private  Insurance 
carriers". 

(c)  Section  2(a)  (11)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except  to 
the  extent  provided  in  section  7  with  respect 
to  assistance  furnished  in  the  form  of  health 
Insurance  coverage". 

(d)  Section  2(a)  (11)  (D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "income"  after  "rea- 
sonable", and  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  provide  that  a  statement  of  income  fur- 
nished by  or  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  or 
recipient,  under  oath  and  in  the  manner 
r.nd  form  required  by  the  State  agency, 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  State  agency  (sub- 
ject to  section  1107(a),  relating  to  penalty 
for  fraud)  as  conclusive  with  respect  to  his 
Income". 

(e)  (1)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
and  below  paragraph  (11) )  the  following  new 
sentence : 

"Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3) ,  If  the  State 
plan  Includes  both  old-age  assistance  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  there  may 
be  established  or  designated  one  State  agency 
to  administer  or  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  portion  of  the  plan  which  relates 
to  old-age  assistance  and  a  separate  State 
agency  to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  portion  of  the  plan  which 
relates  to  medical  assistance  for  the  aged;  and 
in  such  case  the  part  of  the  plan  which  each 
such  agency  administers,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  which  each  such  agency  supervises, 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  separate  plan  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title." 

(2)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Nothing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (a), nothing". 
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(f)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "elxty-flve  years  of 
age  or  older"  the  following:  "(including  as- 
sUtance  provided  to  such  individuals  under 
section  7(b)  )";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "include"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In- 
clude any  such  payments  to  or  care  in  be- 
half of  any  individual  who  is  an  inmate  of 
a  public  institution  (except  as  a  patient  In 
a  medical  Institution) ." 

(g)  Section  6(b)  of  sucb  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "except  that"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "and  such  term  also  includes  as- 
sistance provided  under  section  7(a);  but 
such  term  does  not  include  any  such  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  care  or  services  for  any 
Individual  who  is  an  inmate  of  a  public  in- 
stitution (except  as  a  patient  in  a  medical  in- 
stitution)." 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  be- 
fore "(1)",  and  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
(B)  the  Federal  medical  percentage  as  deter- 
mined under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
sentence  (Including  clause  (A))  shall  be 
increased  by  5  per  centum  when  applied  to 
amounts  expended  as  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  in  the  form  of  health  insurance 
coverage  under  section  7  for  section  1606)". 

(1)  Section  1101(a)(8)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(I)"  after  "except 
that",  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  (ii)  the 
Federal  percentage  as  determined  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
(Including  clause  (1) )  shall  bfc  increased  by 
5  per  centum  when  applied  to  old-age  assist- 
ance or  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  in 
the  form  of  health  Insurance  coverage  under 
section  7  or  section  1606". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED  UNDER  VOLUNTARY 
PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS 

"Sec  1606.  (a)(1)  A  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title  which  includes  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  State,  provide  such  assistance  in  the 
form  of  premium  payments  made  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  for  health  insur- 
ance coverage  under  guaranteed  renewable 
voluntary  private  health  Insurance  plans  In 
addition  to  providing  such  assistance  In  the 
manner  otherwise  specified  in  this  title.  For 
this  purpose  the  State  agency  shall  enter 
Into  such  contracts  and  other  arrangements 
with  private  Insurance  carriers  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

"(2)  The  contracts  entjered  into  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  niftke  available  such 
benefits  (which,  together  With  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  made  Available  under  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  shall  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  1602(a)  (15)  (A) ) , 
establish  such  periods  or  times  (not  less  often 
than  once  each  year)  for  enrollment,  and 
contain  or  be  subject  to  such  other  pro- 
visions as  In  the  Judgi^ent  cf  the  State 
agency  are  necessary  to  c^rry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  j 

"(b)  If  a  State  plan  provides  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  in  the  form  of  coverage 
under  a  health  insurance  plan  under  this 
section,  it  must  make  the  same  coverage 
available  to  all  indivlduaU  who  reside  in  the 
State  and  satisfy  the  age  rjaqulrement  referred 
to  in  section  1602(b)  (1|).  In  the  case  of 
individuals  who  are  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled  under  the  State  plan, 
such  coverage  may  be  in;  lieu  of  or  In  addi- 
tion to  any  such  aid  provided  for  such  re- 
cipients In  the  form  of  jnedlcal  or  remedial 
care  imder  the  other  prok'islons  of  this  title, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  ptate;  and  the  pre- 
mium payments  made  by  the  State  agency 


in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  for  such 
coverage  shall  constitute  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  (in  the  form  of  medical 
or  any  other  type  of  remedial  care)  for  all 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  (1)  The  premiums  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  coverage  of  any  individual  un- 
der an  insurance  plan  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  be  paid 
by  the  State  agency. 

"(2)  The  State  agency  may  establish  a 
maximum  Income  level,  at  least  equal  to  the 
highest  level  at  which  an  individual  may 
qualify  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
under  the  State  plan,  for  the  application  of 
paragraph  (1).  The  premiums  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  coverage  of  any  individ- 
ual whose  income  Is  above  the  level  so  estab- 
lished shall  be  paid  in  part  by  such  individual 
and  in  part  by  the  State  agency,  in  such 
proportions  (based  on  such  individual's  in- 
come) as  the  State  agency  may  determine, 
up  to  such  higher  level  as  the  State  agency 
may  consider  appropriate;  and  the  premiums 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  coverage  of 
any  Individual  whose  income  is  above  such 
higher  level  shall  be  paid  In  full  by  such 
Individual. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Income'  means  gross  Income  as  defined  in 
section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  and  in  addition  includes  any  interest, 
rents,  annuities,  and  other  retirement  pay- 
ments from  any  source  which  are  not  includi- 
ble in  gross  Income  as  so  defined.  Each 
Individual  covered  under  an  Insurance  plan 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  certify  his 
income  to  the  State  agency  under  oath  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times  (not  less 
often  than  once  each  year)  as  the  State 
agency  may  require;  and  any  such  certifi- 
cation shall  be  accepted  by  the  State  agency 
(subject  to  section  1107(a).  relating  to  pen- 
alty for  fraud)  as  conclusive  with  respect  to 
such  Individual's  Income. 

"(d)  All  Individuals  covered  under  an  in- 
surance plan  described  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  regarded  as  applicants  for  or  re- 
cipients of  aid  or  assistance  under  the  State 
plan  for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
of  section  1603(a)  (relating  to  administrative 
expenses) ,  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  premiums  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
coverage  are  payable  under  subsection  (c)." 

(b)  Clause  (b)  of  section  1601  of  such 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "whose  income  and  re- 
sources are"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"whose  income  Is";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "necessary  medical 
services"  the  following:  ",  and  encouraging 
each  State  to  provide  this  medical  assistance 
of  Insurance  provided  by  private  Insurance 
carriers". 

(c)  Section  1602(a)  (15)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except 
to  the  extent  provided  In  section  1606  with 
respect  to  assistance  furnished  In  the  form 
of  health  insurance  coverage". 

(d)  (1)  Section  1602(a)  (13)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "aid  or  assistance" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled". 

(2)  Section  1602(a)  (15)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C), 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (E) ,  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Include  reasonable  Income  stand- 
ards, consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
title,  for  determining  eligibility  for  and  the 
extent  of  such  assistance,  and  provide  that 
a  statement  of  Income  furnished  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  applicant  or  recipient,  under 
oath  and  in  the  manner  and  form  required 


by  the  State  agency,  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
State  agency  (subject  to  section  1107(a),  re- 
lating to  penalty  for  fraud)  as  conclusive 
with  respect  to  his  Income;  and". 

(e)  (1)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notvrtthstand- 
ing  paragraph  (3)  and  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, if  the  State  plan  includes  both  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  and  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged,  there  may  be  estab- 
lished or  designated  one  State  agency  (or 
two  State  agencies  if  the  preceding  sentence 
applies)  to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  portion  of  the  plan  which 
relates  to  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
and  a  separate  State  agency  to  administer  or 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  portion 
of  the  plan  which  relates  to  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged;  and  in  such  case  the  part 
of  the  plan  which  each  such  agency  adminis- 
ters, or  the  administration  of  which  each 
such  agency  supervises,  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  plan  for  purposes  of  this  title." 
(2)  Section  1602(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  last  two  sentences  of  subsection 
(a)". 

(f)  Section  1605(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  but  does  not  In- 
clude" and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(Including  assistance  provided 
to  such  individuals  under  section  1606(b)), 
but  does  not  include — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  any 
such  payments  to  or  care  In  behalf  of  any 
Individual  who  is  an  inmate  of  a  public 
institution  (except  as  a  patient  In  a  medical 
institution);  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
has  not  attained  65  years  of  age,  any  such 
payments  to  or  care  in  behalf  of  any  Individ- 
uals who  is  a  patient  in  an  Institution  for 
tuberculosis  or  mental  diseases." 

(g)  Section  1605(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that"  and 
all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  such  term  also  Includes 
assistance  provided  under  section  7(a);  but 
such  term  does  not  include  any  such  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  care  or  services  for  any 
Individual  who  is  an  inmate  of  a  public  in- 
stitution (except  as  a  patient  in  a  medical 
institution ) ." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  213(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deductions 
for  medical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  the  expenses  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  not  compensated  for  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  for  medical  care  of  the 
taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  a  dependent  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (e)  (3)  of  this  section)  : 
"  ( 1 )  If  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  expenses  for 
the  care  of  any  dependent  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year, 

"(B)  the  amount  paid  for  accident  or 
health  insurance  for  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  which  by  its  terms  will  become  effec- 
tive when  either  has  attained  the  age  of  65 
or  over,  and 

"(C)  the  amount  by  which  such  expenses 
for  the  care  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and 
his  dependents  (other  than  any  dependent 
described  in  subparagraph  (A))  exceed  3 
percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  income. 

"(2)  If  either  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  expenses  for  the 
care  of  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse, 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  expenses  for  the 
care  of  any  dependent  described  In  para- 
graph  (1)(A),  and 
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"(C)  the  amount  by  which  such  expenses 
for  the  care  of  dependents  other  than  those 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  A)  exceed  3  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  gross  Income." 

(b)  Section  213(e)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3) The  term  'dependent'  with  respect  to 
a  taxpayer  means  any  individual  who  is  re- 
lated to  such  taxpayer  in  one  of  the  ways 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (10) 
of  section  152(a),  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  support  received  by  such  individual  from 
such  taxpayer." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
July  1,  1966  (and  may  be  made  effective  In 
any  State  on  the  first  day  of  any  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  before  July  1, 
1966).  The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


Vice  President  Humphrey  Addresses 
Pacem  in  Terris  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 19&5 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pacem 
in  Terris  conference  held  in  New  York 
City  last  month  was  honored  to  have 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  as 
one  of  its  main  speakers.  This  confer- 
ence, dedicated  to  the  late  Pope  John 
XXni  and  centering  upon  his  historic 
encyclical,  was  addressed  by  outstanding 
theologians,  philosophers,  statesmen,  po- 
litical scientists,  and  scientists. 

The  Vice  Piesident  headed  that  list. 
His  comments  upon  the  significance  of 
Pacem  in  Terris  were  an  inspiration  to  all 
present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks can  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
as  well  as  to  those  who  were  fortunate  to 
hear  them  in  person.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  full  text 
of  Vice  President  Humphrey's  speech  in 
the  Record: 

"Peace  on  E.\rth" — Remarks  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Before  the 
"Pacem  in  Terris"  Conference.  New  York 
City,  F*ebruary  17,  1965 

The  Scripture  teils  us  to  "pursue  peace" 

and  mankind  has  since  the  beginning  of 
time  condemned  the  horrors  of  war.  If  dis- 
cord and  strife,  wars  and  the  threat  of  wars 
have  persisted  throughout  history,  it  is  per- 
haps as  St.  Augustine  says:  "that  men  make 
war  not  because  they  love  peace  the  less,  but 
rather  because  they  love  their  own  kind  of 
peace  the  more."  Yet  men  of  peace  of  every 
kind  and  every  land  remember  well  the  year 
1963.  For  in  that  fateful  year  a  venerable 
apostle  of  peace  left  our  world,  leaving  be- 
hind a  legacy  which  will  endure  for  years  to 
come.  Generations  of  men— young  and  old 
alike — will  remember  the  final  testament  of 
that  gentle  peasant  Pope,  Pope  John  XXni, 
the  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terris."  in  which  he 
left  to  men  of  all  faiths,  to  men  holding 
many  concepts  of  peace,  an  outline  for  peace 
in  our  world  which  can  be  accepted  by  all 
men  of  good  will. 

And  if  our  generation  can  heed  the  parting 
plea  of  the  man  whose  work  we  honor  at 


this  conference,  generations  yet  to  come  may 
hope  to  live  in  a  world  where  In  the  words 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  "the  strong 
nre  Just,  the  weak  secure,  and  the  peace 
preserved." 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  partici- 
pate In  this  conference  dedicated  to  explor- 
ing the  meaning  and  the  message  of  "Pacem 
in  Terris."  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this 
convocation  meet  at  the  beginning  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year.  I  am  confident 
that  your  deliberations  here  will  advance 
our  world  along  the  road  to  "peace  on  earth" 
as  described  by  Pojje  John. 

The  encyclical  John  XXIII  presented  to 
the  world  was  a  public  philosophy  for  a 
nuclear  era.  Comprehensive  In  scope,  his 
message  expounded  a  political  philosophy 
governing  relations  between  the  individual 
and  the  state,  relations  between  states,  and 
relations  between  an  individual  state  and 
the  world  organizations. 

"Pacem  in  Terris"  continues  and  completes 
the  social  philosophy  which  the  Pope  had 
begun  a  year  earlier  in  his  encyclical  "Mater 
et  Maglstra,"  in  which  he  elaborated  the 
principles  of  social  Justice  which  should 
guide  the  social  order.  In  "Pacem  in  Terris," 
he  extended  this  philosophy  to  the  world, 
concentrating  now  on  relations  between 
states  and  the  role  of  the  world  community. 
This  encyclical  represents  not  a  Utopian 
blueprint  for  world  peace,  presupposing  a 
sudden  change  in  the  nature  of  men. 
Rather,  It  represents  a  call  to  action  to 
leaders  of  nations,  presupposing  only  a  grad- 
ual change  in  human  institutions.  It  is  not 
confined  to  elaborating  the  abstract  virtues 
of  peace  but  looks  to  the  building  of  a  world 
community  governed  by  Institutions  capable 
of  preserving  peace. 

The  Pope  outlined  principles  which  can 
guide  the  actions  of  men — all  men  regardless 
of  color,  creed,  or  political  affiliation— but  It 
is  up  to  statesmen  to  decide  how  these 
principles  are  to  be  applied.  The  challenge 
to  this  conference  is  to  provide  statesmen 
with  further  guidelines  for  applying  the 
philosophy  of  "Pacem  in  Terris"  to  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  world  in  1965. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  princi- 
pally to  the  questions  of  relations  between 
states  and  to  that  of  a  world  community. 
Pope  John's  preoccupation — and  our  pre- 
occupation today— is  with  an  amelioration 
of  International  relations  in  the  light  of  the 
dangers  to  mankind  posed  by  the  existence 
of  modern  nuclear  weapons.  The  leaders  of 
the  world  must  understand — as  he  under- 
stood—that since  that  day  at  Alamogordo 
when  man  acquired  the  power  to  obliterate 
himself  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  war  has 
worn  a  new  face.  And  the  vision  of  It  has 
sobered  all  men  and  demanded  of  them  a 
keener  perception  of  mutual  interests  and 
a  higher  order  of  responsibility.  Under 
these  conditions  mankind  must  concentrate 
on  the  problems  that  unite  us  rather  than 
on  those  which  divide  us. 

Pope  John  proclaimed  that  the  issues  of 
war  and  peace  are  the  concern  of  all.  States- 
men—who bear  a  heavier  responsibility  than 
others — cannot  ignore  the  Implications  for 
the  survival  of  mankind  of  new  discoveries 
in  technology,  biology,  nuclear  physics,  and 
space.  In  this  nuclear  age  the  deliberate 
initiation  of  full-scale  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy  has  become  folly. 

Originally  a  means  to  protect  national  in- 
terests, war  today  can  assure  the  death  of  a 
Nation,  the  decimation  of  a  continent. 

Nuclear  power  has  placed  into  the  hands 
of  men  the  power  to  destroy  all  that  man 
has  created.  Only  responsible  statesmen — 
who  perceive  that  perseverance  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  is  not  cowardice,  but  courage, 
that  restraint  In  the  use  of  forces  is  not 
weakness,  but  wisdom — can  prevent  present 
international  rivalries  from  leading  to  an 
incinerated  world. 


The  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  Cuba  in  the 
autumn  of  1962  undoubtedly  weighed  heavily 
in  the  Pope's  thinking  and  lent  urgency  to 
his  concern  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race 
Addressing  the  leaders  of  the  world  he 
stated : 

"Justice,  right,  reason,  and  humanity  ur- 
gently  demand  that  the  arms  race  should 
cease;  that  the  stockpiles  which  exist  la 
various  countries  should  be  reduced  equally 
and  simultaneously  by  the  parties  concerned- 
that  nuclear  weapons  should  be  banned;  and 
that  a  general  agreement  should  eventually 
be  reached  about  progressive  disarmament 
and  an  effective  method  of  control." 

This  plea  had  special  pertinence  for  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  principal  nuclear  powers. 

A  few  months  later,  President  Kennedy 
demonstrated  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  peace.  In  a  speech  at  American 
University  in  June  of  1963.  he  called  for  re- 
newed efforts  toward  a  "more  practical, 
more  attainable  peace — based  not  on  a  sud- 
den revolution  in  human  nature  but  on  a 
gradual  evolution  In  human  Institutions— 
on  a  series  of  concrete  actions  and  effective 
agreements  which  are  In  the  Interest  of  all 
concerned." 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  responded 
favorably.  In  October  1963.  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  governments  signed  a 
treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space,  and  under  water.  This 
treaty  won  respect  throughout  the  world  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— 
indeed  for  all  nations  who  signed  it.  It  has 
inspired  hope  for  the  future  of  mankind  on 
this  planet.  And  members  of  this  audience 
will  recall  that  the  man  who  first  proposed 
a  test  ban  treaty  way  back  in  1956 — and  who 
shares  in  the  credit  for  its  accomplish- 
ment—Is the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  Ambassador  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  was  the  first  step 
In  the  path  toward  a  more  enduring  peace. 
"The  longest  Journey  begins  with  a  single 
step."  President  Johnson  has  said — and  that 
single  step  has  been  taken. 

Other  steps  have  followed. 

We  have  resolved  not  to  station  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  space.  A  United  Na- 
tions resolution.  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  called 
on  all  countries  to  refrain  from  such  action. 
It  was  adopted  by  acclamation — without  a 
single  dissenting  vote. 

This  was  a  vital  step  toward  preventing 
the  extension  of  the  arms  race  into  outer 
space. 

This  year  the  United  States  is  cutting  back 
on  the  production  of  fissionable  materials. 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
announced  cutbacks  in  their  planned  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in 
weapons.  As  President  Johnson  has  stated, 
the  race  for  large  nuclear  stockpiles  can  be 
provocative  as  well  as  wasteful. 

The  need  for  Instant  communication  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — to  avoid  the  miscalculation  which 
might  lead  to  nuclear  war — was  proven  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  established  a  "hot  line"  be- 
tween Washington  and  Moscow  to  avoid 
such  miscalculation. 

The  agenda  for  the  future  remains  long. 
Among  the  measures  needed  to  limit  the 
dangers  of  the  nuclear  age  are  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  war  by  miscalculation  or 
accident. 

We  must  seek  agreements  to  obtain  safe- 
guards against  surprise  attacks,  including 
a  network  of  selected  observation  points. 
We  must  seek  to  restrict  the  nuclear  arms 
race  by  preventing  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  control  of  nonnuclear  na- 
tions; transferring  fissionable  materials  from 
military  to  peaceful  purposes,  and  by  outlaw- 
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Ing  underground  tests,  i^lth  adequate  In- 
spection and  enforcement.  The  United 
States  has  offered  a  freeze  on  the  produc- 
tion of  aircraft  and  mlaalles  used  for  de- 
livering nuclear  weapons.  Such  a  freeze 
might  open  the  door  to  reductions  in  nuclear 
strategic  delivery  vehicles. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  pursue  every  reasonable  avenue  toward 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  limiting 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  lAnd  the  President 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  will  leave  nothing 
undone,  no  mile  untraveiled  to  further  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

Today  In  the  year  1965  we  must  recognize 
that  the  next  major  step  In  controlling  the 
nuclear  arms  race  may  require  us  to  look 
beyond  the  narrow  United  States-Soviet 
competition  to  the  past.  For  the  explosion 
of  a  nuclear  device  by  Communist  China  In 
1964  has  impressed  upon  us  once  again  that 
the  world  of  today  is  no  longer  the  bipolar 
world  of  an  earlier  decade.  Nuclear  compe- 
tition is  no  longer  limited  to  two  super- 
powers. 

The  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
to  enable  the  nations  of  Europe  to  have  a 
greater  share  in  nucleat  defense  policy — 
without  encouraging  the  development  of  In- 
dependent national  nuclear  deterrents — con- 
stitute a  recognition  of  thjs. 

In  addition  to  Europe,  we  now  have  the 
problem  of  finding  ways  of  preventing  the 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Asia.  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East.  I 

With  the  explosion  of  tjhe  Chinese  nuclear 
device  several  months  ago— and  the  prospect 
of  others  to  follow — It  may  be  that  the  most 
Immediate  next  step  in  controlling  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  is  the  prevention  of  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  Weapons  in  Asia. 

In  view  of  the  evident  determination  of 
the  present  Communist  gcjvernment  of  main- 
land China  to  use  its  linplted  nuclear  capa- 
bility It  hopes  to  develop  for  maximum  po- 
litical and  propaganda  benefit,  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  other  modern  Asian  nations  are 
tempted  to  build  their  own  nuclear  deter- 
rent. 

But  the  nations  on  the  perimeter  of  Com- 
munist China  are  not  alone.  As  President 
Johnson  has  stated.  "Theinatlons  that  do  not 
seek  national  nuclear  weapons  can  be  sure 
that  if  they  need  our  strong  support  against 
some  threat  of  nuclear  bUckmall,  then  they 
win  have  It." 

If  the  need  for  preventing  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  Is  more  immediate 
in  Asia  today,  it  is  no  less  Important  in 
Latin  America.  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 
All  of  these  areas  are  ripe  for  regional  arms 
pacts  which  would  prevent  these  countries 
from  developing  nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear 
weapons  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  In 
preserving  their  security.  The  introduction 
of  these  weapons  would  provoke  a  rivalry 
that  would  Imperil  tha  peace  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa  and  intensify  the  present 
rivalries  in  the  Near  East.  It  would  endanger 
the  precarious  economlesi  of  countries  which 
already  possess  military  forces  too  large  for 
their  security  needs  and.  too  expensive  to 
be  maintained  without  outside  assistance. 

Such  nuclear  arms  control  agreements 
should  naturally  be  Initiated  by  the  nations 
of  the  area.  In  Latin  America,  such  an 
agreement  has  already  been  proposed. 
Should  the  nations  of  Latin  America,  of 
Africa  and  the  Near  East  through  their  own 
institutions  or  through  the  United  Nations, 
take  the  initiative  in  establishing  nuclear 
free  zones,  they  will  earn  the  appreciation 
of  all  nations  of  the  world.  Containment 
In  these  areas  would  reppesent  a  major  step 
toward  world  peace.  I 

n 

If  nuclear  rivalry  Is  aio  obstacle  to  peace 
today,  it  is  not  the  only  one. 

In  Pacem  In  Terris.  John  XXIII  returned 
to  a  theme  he  had  discussed  In  Mater  et 


Maglstra  when  he  stated :  "Given  the  growing 
Interdependence  among  peoples  of  the  earth, 
it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  lasting  peace 
if  glaring  economic  inequality  among  them 
persists."  If  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
Is  a  central  Issue  In  improving  relations 
between  East  and  West,  accelerating  the 
economic  development  of  new  nations  Is  es- 
sential to  harmony  between  North  and 
South. 

In  Latin  America,  In  Asia,  and  Africa,  an- 
other threat  to  peace  lies  in  the  shocking 
inequality  between  privileged  and  Impover- 
ished, between  glittering  capitals  and  fester- 
ing slums,  between  booming  industrial  re- 
gions and  primitive  rural  areas.  A  real 
threat  to  peace  In  these  areas  Is  the  revolu- 
tionary challenge  of  an  unjust  social  order 
In  which  true  peace — peace  based  on  Jus- 
tice— is  impossible. 

Those  who  have  been  "more  blessed  with 
this  world's  goods"  must  heed  the  Pope's 
plea  to  assist  "those  political  communities 
whose  citizens  suffer  from  poverty,  misery 
and  hunger  and  who  lack  even  the  elemen- 
tary rights  of  the  human  person." 

We  must  do  this  out  of  compassion — 
for  we  are  our  brother's  keeper.  And  we 
also  do  It  out  of  self-interest  as  well — for  our 
lot  is  their  lot,  our  future  their  future,  our 
peace  their  peace.  This  planet  Is  simply 
too  small  for  the  insulation  of  the  rich 
against  turbulence  bred  of  injustice  In  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  flow  of  foreign  aid — both  capital  and 
technical  assistance — is  indispensable  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  gap  between  rich  nations 
and  poor.  Much  has  been  done  by  individ- 
ual nations  and  by  international  organiza- 
tion. But  more  must  be  done — both  through 
foreign  aid  and  by  enlarging  their  opportu- 
nities for  trade — to  assist  those  developing 
nations  which  are  striving  to  bring  to  their 
people  the  economic  and  social  benefits  of 
modern  civilization.  The  exact  dimensions 
of  the  task  and  the  most  effective  way  of  ful- 
filling It  are  questions  which  deserve  further 
attention  by  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  arms  race  is  a  strain  on  the  economy 
of  rich  nations.  It  is  an  Intolerable  burden 
on  that  of  poor  nations.  For  developing  na- 
tions with  a  rapidly  expanding  population, 
primitive  economic  Institutions,  and  little 
capital  development,  participation  In  a  nu- 
clear arms  race  Is  indefensible. 

A  pioneer  statesman  of  the  nuclear  era, 
the  late  Senator  Brien  McMahon,  proposed 
almost  two  decades  age  that  resources  di- 
verted from  the  arms  race  could  be  set  aside 
to  meet  the  unmet  social  and  economic  needs 
of  mankind.  His  counsel  remains  valid  to- 
day. 

ni 
The  man  whom  we  honor  today — like  his 
predecessors — recognized  that  a  secure  peace 
depends  on  a  stable  world  community.  And 
a  stable  world  community  requires  a  viable 
interAational  organization. 

The  strengthening  of  the  existing  world 
organization — the  United  Nations — Is  one  of 
our  most  urgent  tasks. 

Today  we  hear  voices  advocating  abandon- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  withdrawal  from 
the  United  Nations.  They  are  misguided. 
They  would  abandon  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment for  preserving  world  peace  because 
they  dislike  our  imperfect  world.  To  aban- 
don the  U.N. — or  to  Immobilize  it  through 
crippling  restrictions  or  failure  to  support 
it — would  only  prove  that  our  generation 
had  forgotten  the  lessons  of  half  a  century 
of  nationalism  and  isolationism.  Let  those 
who  would  destroy  the  United  Nations  recall 
the  International  anarchy  that  followed  the 
demise  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  a  nu- 
clear era  when  anarchy  can  lead  to  annihila- 
tion, the  United  Nations  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  nations — large  and  small,  rich 
and  poor.  The  heroes  of  the  world  commu- 
nity are  not  those  who  withdraw  when  dif- 
ficulties ensue — not  those  who  can  envision 


neither  the  prospect  of  success  nor  the  con- 
sequence of  failure — but  those  who  stand 
the  heat  of  the  battle — the  fight  for  world 
peace  through  the  United  Nations. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  General  Assembly 
has  felt  obliged  to  go  Into  recess  while  nego- 
tiations proceed  in  search  of  a  solution  to 
the  present  constitutional  impasse. 

This  is  not  a  happy  situation  and  It  raises 
some  political  and  legal  problems  for  the 
U.N.'s  largest  contributor  as  I  am  sure  It  does 
for  other  members.  There  are  several  things 
to  be  noted  about  this  crisis. 

First,  the  United  Nations  will  continue  even 
though  the  General  Assembly  has  been  dead- 
locked by  a  refusal  of  certain  members  to 
meet  their  obligations.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil is  not  affected — nor  are  the  operations  of 
that  diversified  family  of  affiliated  agencies 
In  the  U.N.  system. 

Second,  the  membership  Includes  nations 
with  radically  different  ideas  about  the 
proper  role  of  international  organizations  in 
world  affairs;  yet  none  denies  they  have  a 
role.  The  argiunent  is  not  whether  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  continue  to  function 
but  under  what  ground  rules  It  should  carry 
on. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  has  expanded 
rapidly  and  almost  continuously  for  two  dec- 
ades now — and  in  the  course  of  it  the  mem- 
bership has  more  than  doubled.  In  the 
meantime,  the  world  environment  in  which 
it  operates  has  undergone  pervasive  change. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  the  organization  did  not  face  some 
awkward  adjustments  to  new  realities. 

It  may  take  time  and  patience  and  a  high 
capacity  to  absorb  frustration  before  the 
General  Assembly  gets  back  on  the  track  or 
selects  a  somewhat  different  road  ahead.  But 
I  am  confident  we  meet  In  the  hall  of  an 
institution  which  is  in  the  throes  of  growing 
pains — not  in  the  grip  of  a  fatal  disease. 

Another  aspect  of  the  world  organization 
that  requires  immediate  strengthening  is  the 
I>eacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Given  the  scope  and  the  scale  of  major 
power  Interests  and  commitments  arotind  the 
world — we  are  required  to  assume  that  any 
armed  conflict  may  bear  within  it  the  seeds 
of  a  nuclear  disaster. 

So  a  workable  peace  system  mtist  be  able 
to  resolve  by  nonviolent  means  the  kinds  of 
disputes  which  in  the  past  have  led  to  wars — 
and  to  keep  disruptive  change  in  nonviolent 
channels. 

Here  we  can  begin  to  see  Just  how  opera- 
tional a  peace  system  must  be — to  visualize 
peacekeeping  machinery  In  being  and  In 
action. 

In  Its  most  operational  and  visible  form, 
peacekeeping  in  action  is  an  armed  patrol  of 
soldiers  of  peace  in  blue  berets — standing  be- 
tween warring  ethnic  groups  in  Cyprus  •  •  • 
men  who  patrol  the  Gaza  Strip  24  hoxirs  a 
day  for  the  8th  year  running,  those  who 
Jump  in  to  repair  breaches  of  the  peace  along 
the  other  frontiers  of  Israel,  others  who  still 
stand  watch  along  the  15-year-old  truce  line 
in  Kashmir,  and  still  others  who  keep  tabs 
on  the  armistice  line  along  the  38th  parallel 
in  Korea. 

These  units  of  operational  peacekeeping 
machinery  were  In  place  and  in  action  when 
we  arose  this  morning  and  they  will  be  there 
when  we  go  to  bed  tonight  because  there 
was  an  International  organization  to  deal 
with  threats  to  the  peace;  because  there  were 
established  rules  and  procedures  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  peacekeeping;  be- 
cause there  was  a  way  to  flnance  peacekeep- 
ing missions;  and  because  members  made 
available  personnel  and  equipment  and 
transport  and  other  goods  and  services. 

But  the  machinery  of  peace  Is  much  more 
than  keeping  an  uneasy  truce:  it  is  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Secretariat;  it  is  conference  machin- 
ery and  voting  procedures  and  resolutions 
and  assessments;  it  is  a  mission  of  inquiry 
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or  observation — and  a  single  civilian  moving 
anonymously  from  private  meeting  to  pri- 
vate meeting  on  a  conciliation  assignment. 
Peacekeeping  machinery  is  organization — 
plus  people  and  resources — designed  and 
operated  to  sustain  a  secure  world  order. 

What  we  have  so  far  is  rudimentary — even 
primitive — machinery.  It  is  not  as  exten-^ 
sive  as  it  should  be.  It  Is  not  as  versatile  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  not  as  reliable  as  it 
should  be. 

But  it  Is  machinery.  It  has  proved  to  be 
workable  In  practice  when  enough  members 
in  practice  wanted  It  to  work. 

Clearly  one  of  the  requirements  of  a  work- 
able peace  system  is  to  supplement  and  com- 
plement and  improve  the  operational  peace- 
keeping machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 

Eventually  we  would  hope  that  this 
machinery  would  be  in  a  position  to  seek  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  and  incipient 
conflicts — ideally  by  quiet  conciliation— If 
need  be  by  verbal  confrontation  before  the 
bar  of  world  opinion — and  in  extremes  by 
placing  whatever  kind  of  peacekeeping  force 
is  needed  in  a  position  between  antagonists — 
so  that  no  sovereignty  is  without  potential 
International  protection  and  no  nation  need 
call  xipon  other  nations  to  help  protect  them 
from  predatory  neighbors.  Today  we  recog- 
nize that  this  is  not  possible. 

In  1954  the  Geneva  accords  were  ratified 
guaranteeing  the  independent  status  of  South 
Vietnam.  Today  In  Vietnam  that  freedom  is 
endangered  by  the  systematic  attempt  of  for- 
eign backed  subversives  to  win  control  of  the 
country.  Today  peace  In  southeast  Asia  can 
be  obtained  if  the  violators  will  cease  their 
aggression. 

0\n:  policy  is  clear.  We  will  continue  to 
seek  a  return  to  the  essentials  of  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954.  We  will  resist  aggression. 
We  will  be  faithful  to  a  friend.  We  seek  no 
wider  war.  We  seek  no  dominion.  Our  goal 
In  southeast  Asia  is  today  what  it  was  In 
1954 — what  it  was  in  1962.  Our  goal  is  peace 
and  freedom  for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

An  essential  step  for  the  strengthening  of 
peacekeeping  is  the  establishment  of  a  flexi- 
ble troop  callup  system  for  future  emer- 
gencies. The  U.N.  cannot  do  its  peacekeeping 
Job  if  there  are  long  delays  in  getting  Its 
forces  to  world  trouble  spots. 

The  Secretary  General's  request  that  mem- 
bers maintain  special  U.N.  peacekeeping  con- 
tingents deserves  the  support  of  all,  and  I 
rejoice  that  some  members  have  already 
responded— Canada,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, the  Netherlands,  and  Iran. 

The  United  States  will  assist  In  this 
strengthening  of  the  peacekeeping  capacity 
by  helping  to  train  and  equip  contingents 
of  other  nations  earmarked  for  U.N.  use — 
by  transporting  these  units  when  neces- 
sary—and by  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  peacekeeping  operations.  We  hope 
others  will  do  the  same. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  smaller  countries  which 
stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  International 
protection.  But  the  great  powers  have  an 
equal  Interest  in  effective  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery. 

For  a  nation  like  the  United  States,  the 
Investment  In  U.N.  peacekeeping  is  one  of 
the  best  we  can  make.  We  do  not  aspire  to 
any  Pax  Americana.  We  have  no  desire  to 
play  the  role  of  global  gendarme.  Although 
we  shall  honor  our  commitments  to  assist 
friendly  nations  In  preserving  their  freedom, 
we  have  no  desire  to  interject  American 
troops  into  explosive  local  disputes. 

But  disputes  do  occur;  and  If  hostilities 
are  to  be  ended  and  the  peace  preserved, 
there  must  be  some  outside  force  available 
to  Intervene.  In  many  cases — though  not  In 
all — a  stable  professional  U.N.  force  can  play 
that  role. 

Therefore  both  the  large  powers  and  the 
small  powers  have  a  common  interest — If  for 
different  reasons— in  effective  International 
peacekeeping  machinery. 
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This  is  why  the  ctirrent  impasse  in  the 
General  Assembly — and  the  consequent 
paralysis  in  Its  ability  to  rise  to  an  emergency 
If  need  be — Is  to  be  so  deeply  regretted. 

IV 

I  have  dwelt  briefly  this  evening  on  but 
three  of  the  foremost  problems  of  peace — 
nuclear  competition,  the  gap  between  rich 
nations  and  poor,  and  the  need  for  building 
a  world  community  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  this  Conference  you  will  explore 
others. 

A  year  ago  In  addressing  the  United  Na- 
tions, President  Johnson  stated:  "All  that  we 
have  built  In  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  all 
that  we  plan  to  do  toward  a  better  life  for 
all,  win  be  In  vain  If  our  feet  should  slip, 
or  our  vision  falter,  and  our  hopes  ended 
In  another  worldwide  war.  If  there  is  one 
commitment  more  than  any  other  that  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you  today,  it  is  my 
unswerving  commitment  to  the  keeping  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  peace." 

Our  commitment  to  strengthening  the 
peace  has  not  weakened.  We  seek  a  peace 
that  is  more  than  a  pause  between  wars. 
But  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  tells  us  that 
we  can  expect  no  sudden  epidemic  of  peace, 
that  we  have  far  to  go  before  as  President 
Johnson  says  the  "greatness  of  our  institu- 
tions" matches  the  "grandeur  of  our  inten- 
tions." The  pursuit  of  peace  Is  a  gradual 
process. 

Peace  Is  too  Important  to  be  the  exclusive 
concern  of  the  great  powers.  It  requires  the 
attention  of  all— small  nations  and  large, 
old  nations  and  new. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  resembles  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  cathedral.  It  is  the  work  of 
generations.  In  concept  it  requires  a  master 
architect:  in  execution,  the  labors  of  many. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  requires  time — but 
we  use  time  as  a  tool  and  not  as  a  couch 
We  must  be  prepared  to  profit  from  the  vi- 
sion of  peace  left  by  great  men  who  came  our 
way. 

We  honor  Pope  John  XXIII  on  this  occa- 
sion not  because  he  demonstrated  that  per- 
^ct  peace  can  be  achieved  in  a  short  time 
We  honor  him  because  he  raised  our  hopes 
and  exalted  our  vision. 

He  realized  that  the  hopes  and  expectations 
aroused  could  not  all  be  satisfied  in  the  Im- 
mediate future.  What  can  be  accomplished 
In  a  limited  time  will  always  fall  short  of 
expectations. 

This  should  not  discourage  us.  What  Is 
Important  is  that  we  be  prepared  to  give 
some  evidence  that  progress  toward  peace 
is  being  made,  that  some  of  the  unsolved 
problems  of  peace  can  be  met  In  the  future 

This  is  the  vision  which  Pope  John  left  us 
in  his  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terris  " 

*r,"^***°"*  ^*^*°"  ^^^  people  perish,"  says 
the  Scripture. 

It  i.s  the  duty  of  our  generation  to  convert 
this  vision  of  peace  Into  reality. 


Clausen  Reports  on  December  1964- 
January  1965  Floods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  number  of  my  colleagues  have  asked 
me  what  is  being  done  regarding  the  dev- 
astating floods  that  hit  northern  Cali- 
fornia last  December  and  January.  This 
afternoon,  I  made  a  detailed  report  to  the 


Public  Works  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  other  in- 
terested parties,   I  am   placing  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  report  that  I  pre- 
sented to  this  vital  subcommittee: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol,   House    Public    Works    CoMMrrrn: 
LoNGwoRTH      House      Office      Building 
March    9,    1965,    on    H.R.    5478,   Omnibus 
Flood    Assistance     and    Reconstruction 
Bill  and  Related  Matters 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee 
gentlemen,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
of   being  heard   on   the   seriousness  of  the 
many  and   varied  problems   we.   and  other 
northwest    flood    areas,    face    in    recovering 
from  the  utter  chaos  of  the  rampaging  De- 
cember  river   floods.     Mother   nature   really 
cut  loose   and   the   toll   has  been  heavy  m 
land,  property,  livestock  and  yes.  even  hu- 
man lives.     In  the  midst  of  this  heartbreak- 
ing act-of-God  catastrophe.  I  nm  grateful  for 
the  Immediate  forming  of  a  Special  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  fly  out  and  Inspect  the  damage 
firsthand   to   get   an   Idea   of   the   remedial 
measures  which  might  be  necessary  to  facili- 
tate  recovery.     This   inspection   trip  was  a 
tremendous  morale   booster  to  people  who 
had   suffered  cruelly  In   losing  their  homes 
and  property,  and  also.  many,  their  very  live- 
lihood, but  who  despite  all   this  adversity, 
were  demonstrating  a  shadness  and  coura- 
geousness  of  spirit,  that  makes  me  proud  I 
represent  them  here  in  the  Congress.    The 
gentlemen  who  were  there  do  not  have  to  be 
shown    the    devastating    damage    resulting 
from    these    unleashed     floodwaters.    They 
have  an  all  too-vivid  picture  painted  In  their 
minds,  as  I  have.     They  say,  "seeing  is  be- 
lieving," gentlemen,  so  I  am  going  to  pass 
around  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  damage 
caxised   by  these   headlong,   runaway  flood- 
waters.    The  rest  of  you  can  then  visualize 
the  serious  impact  to  the  economy  of  our 
area.     I  might  mention  in  passing  that  some 
of  these  pictures  were  taken  from  a  plane 
that  I  flew  over  the  area.    We  felt  the  trip 
was   an   essential   one.     There   was   no  one 
else  available  who  wanted  to  fly  the  area,  so 
I  did. 

One  of  the  first  casualties  of  the  December 
storm  and  flood  was  the  flood  warning  system 
Itself,  the  very  piece  of  equipment  that 
should  have  been  operating  full  tilt  to  warn 
people  to  evacuate  their  homes  and  their 
livestock  to  higher  ground.  The  storm  dis- 
rupted power  and  telephone  lines,  thus  cut- 
ting off  communications  from  warning  sta- 
tions. No  station  from  the  more  Important 
headquarter  areas  was  able  to  get  through 
consistently  throughout  the  storm.  Of  the 
14  river  gages  used  for  primary  forecast 
points.  4  were  destroyed  and  7  others  so 
badly  damaged  no  report  could  be  made  from 
them.  To  bring  about  the  necessary  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  In  the  Weather 
Bureau's  flood  warning  system,  which  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  is  essential,  will  cost 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  request  that  the  full 
Weather  Bureau  report  be  included  in  the 
committee  testimony  If  this  has  not  already 
been  done. 

I  have  introduced  three  bills  aimed  at 
speeding  the  physical  and  economic  recovery 
of  the  flood-torn  Western  States.  These  bills, 
drafted  to  supplement  flood  recovery  legis- 
lation, represent  nothing  more  than  artificial 
respiration  to  a  critically  injured  section  of 
our  Nation.  The  very  least  we  must  do  Is 
to  breathe  life  into  these  areas.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
members  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are 
still  homeless  and  Jobless,  commerce  Is  crip- 
pled and  farms,  homes  and  small  businesses 
are  still  covered  by  several  feet  of  mud  and 
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debris   in   areas  hit  by   tl>c   December  and 
January  record  fioods. 

My  bill,  H.R.  5478,  is  bBsically  the  same 
as  the  one  introduced  by  Congressman 
Harold  T.  (Bizz)  Johnson;  and  that  of  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse,  among  others,  with  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  provisions  which 
I  discovered  necessary  as  a  Result  of  2  months' 
work  to  help  the  recovery  of  my  stricken 
district  under  present  law,  which  would  affect 
changes  In  highway  repair,  timber  sales,  aid 
to  small  businesses  and  farmers. 
Provisions  covered  in  my  bill  are: 
Full  repair  and  reconstruction  of  all  high- 
ways and  roads  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  tihe  Forest  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  including  access 
roads  under  construction  pursuant  to  agency 
contracts,  and  authority  to  expend  up  to 
$200  million  for  such  repRlrs. 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  include  as  a  part  of  my  testimony, 
letters  and  reports  bearing  on  the  need  for 
this  Item  from  the  following:  Sam  Helwer, 
district  highway  engineer,  resolution  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Forestry,  the  Cali- 
fornia Forest  Protective  Association,  W.  W. 
Spinney,  Forest  Supervises  of  the  Six  Rivers 
National  Forest,  Mr.  George  A.  Craig,  secre- 
tary-manager of  the  Western  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers, Inc. 

Restoration  of  the  foregt  access  road  sys- 
tem in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  and 
Idaho  is  desperately  needed  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  the  recent  disastrous  floods  on  our 
economy.  As  W.  D.  Hagenstein,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Industrial  Forestry  As- 
sociation said.  "More  than  400.000  people 
depend  upon  the  forest  Industry  for  their 
livelihood  in  these  States,  and  to  the  extent 
that  access  has  been  Impaired,  it  lessens  our 
chances  of  keeping  people  on  their  Jobs. 
In  this  disaster,  we  need  the  same  kind  of 
support  that  we  In  the  Northwest  gave  to  the 
people  of  Alaska  during  their  tragedy  of  last 
year." 

Grant  B.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Forest  Practice  Committee,  covers  the 
problem  we  encountered  very  well  when  he 
stated,  "When  fioods  occurred,  hundreds  of 
timber  sale  operators  on  Federal  lands  had 
roads  in  various  stages  of  construction. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  such  roads,  as  well  as 
existing  roads  were  damaged.  Under  Gov- 
ernment timber  sale  contracts  and  coopera- 
tive road  agreements,  timber  operators  ordi- 
narily have  the  responsibility  for  repair  of 
winter  damage.  Unlike  cdntractors  for  other 
Federal  projects  such  Rs  highways  and 
bridges,  timber  purchasers  are  not  protected 
Irom  catastrophic  dama|es.  They  cannot 
afford  nor  should  they  be  required  to  Insure 
the  Federal  Government  In  Its  operations 
against  overwhelming  losses  due  to  an  act 
of  God.  Therefore,  the  proposed  legislation 
authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  to  repair  the  damaged  roads  to  the 
extent  they  consider  appDoprlate." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  for 
the  record,  a  copy  of  a  communication  Just 
received  from  the  Forest  Service  attesting 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  timber  sale  contract 
forms  provide  for  the  contingency  outlined 
above.  Apparently  this  new  agreement  more 
equitably  resolves  the  problem  we  ran  Into 
at  present,  with  the  ptirchaser  forced  to 
reconstruct  whole  new  roads,  otherwise  I 
would  have  Included  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  my  bill  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Clausen:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  4  In  which  you  raise  questions 
on  contractual  relationships  with  national 
forest  timber  purchasers  In  respect  to  pur- 
chaser-built roads  under  construction  which 


were  damaged  by  the  severe  floods  at  Christ- 
mas time  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  timber  sale  purchaser  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  constructing  the  roads  essential  for 
logging  operations  which  are  not  In  place  at 
the  time  the  sale  Is  made.  Allowance  for  the 
cost  of  these  purchaser-built  roads  must  nec- 
essarily be  made  in  the  timber  appraisal. 
Thus,  the  price  paid  for  the  timber  Is  ad- 
Justed  for  the  estimated  cost  of  the  purchaser 
road  construction. 

The  timber  sale  contract  now  In  use  makes 
no  provision  for  adjustment  for  additional 
road  construction  work  a  timber  purchaser 
must  undertake  as  the  result  of  fioods,  slides, 
or  other  comparable  acts  of  God. 

The  Forest  Service  and  timber  Industry 
representatives  have  been  working  for  more 
than  a  year  on  the  development  of  a  revised 
timber  sale  contract  form.  Agreement  on 
the  revised  terms  has  been  reached  and  the 
new  form  will  be  put  Into  use  as  standard 
procedtire  on  July  1,  1965.  One  of  the  Im- 
portant revisions  of  contractual  relationship 
in  the  new  contract  form  Is  provision  for 
adjustment  of  purchaser  road  costs  resulting 
from  a  major  physical  change  such  as  a  slide, 
washout,  landslip,  or  fire.  This  adjustment 
is  applicable  to  roads  under  construction 
which  have  not  yet  been  approved  as  com- 
pleted. In  order  to  be  recognized,  the  addi- 
tional work  required  by  the  purchaser  must 
be  (1)  more  than  $1,000  for  sales  under  1 
million  board  feet,  (2)  more  than  $1  per 
thousand  board  feet  for  sales  of  1  to  3 
million  board  feet,  or  (3)  more  than  $3,000 
for  sales  of  more  than  3  million  board 
feet.  The  estimated  additional  construction 
costs  which  meet  these  qualifications  are 
recognized  In  a  manner  which  results  In  a 
corresponding  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
stmnpage  payments  due  from  the  purchaser, 
subject  to  payment  at  all  times  of  certain 
base  stumpage  rates  specified  in  the  contract. 

Under  this  revised  contractual  relationship, 
any  stumpage  value  in  excess  of  base  rates 
is  available  to  bear  the  risk  of  cost  of  over- 
coming a  major  physical  change  during  the 
time  a  purchaser-built  road  is  under  process 
of  construction. 

If  there  should  be  need  for  further  infor- 
mation on  this  matter,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  It. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  P.  Clifp,   Chief. 
By    M.  M.  Nelson. 

I  have  already  brought  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  but  I  will  cite  It  briefly 
at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of  the  commit- 
tee members,  for  their  later  consideration: 

"The  subcommittee  recognizes  that  the 
transpoitation  system  on  the  national  for- 
ests will  not  be  repaired  in  time  to  be  usable 
during  the  1965  fire  season  in  many  areas. 
This  could  cause  great  losses  from  forest 
fires.  The  Forest  Service  should  consider 
alternative  methods  of  offsetting  the  normal 
fire  protection.  Such  items  as  additional 
helicopter  crews,  chemical  fire  retardant 
planes,  and  supplemental  fire  prevention  and 
detection  might  be  used." 

If  the  committee  does  not  have  for  their 
files  a  report  from  the  American  Forest 
Products  Industries  and  the  American  Ply- 
wood Association  Indicating  the  effects  of  the 
flood  on  their  industries,  and  a  report  from 
Fred  Landenberger,  of  the  North  Coast  Tim- 
ber Association  at  Eureka,  I  would  like  to 
Include  them  for  the  record. 

Quoting  in  part  from  a  letter  rejKirt  on  the 
problem  of  repair  to  roads  damaged  on  the 
Hoopa  Indian  Reservation  by  the  recent  cat- 
astrophic fioods,  for  the  committee's  Infor- 
mation, "•  •  *  a  number  of  these  roads  are 
needed  for  the  protection  and  management 
of  the  timber  and  other  resources  on  the 
rsservatlon.  They  are  of  long-term 
value  •  •  *."  The  complete  text  will  be 
Inserted  later  In  the  Record. 


While  on  the  subject  of  flood  damage  to 
the  Indians,  I  am  going  to  digress  from  my 
bill  for  a  moment,  and  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  members  the  need  for 
supplemental  funds  for  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  In  the  amount  of  $1.5  million 
to  replace  107  Indian  homes  lost  in  the  flood 
and  to  rehabilitate  43  damaged  ones  In  11 
northern  areas.  Here  I  would  earnestly  rec- 
ommend that  In  the  matter  of  the  site  loca- 
tion for  the  Indian  homes  at  the  Reslghlnl 
Rancherla  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
cooperate  with  the  local  Indian  community, 
and  If  possible  acquire  lands  from  private 
ownership  at  a  level  above  the  flood  plain 
for  the  permanent  relocation  of  houses  that 
are  currently  underway  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  If  supplemental  appropria- 
tions are  further  required  for  this  purpose. 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  wise  investment  In 
providing  an  elimination  of  this  recurring 
home  structure  problem.  This  same  thing 
would  hold  true  on  up  the  Klamath  River, 
wherever  Indian  homes  were  located.  There 
are  many  Indian  homes  located  on  the  In- 
dian lands  in  close  proximity  to  the  river 
from  the  -mouth  of  the  Klamath  to  above 
the  Hoopa  Reservation  of  Humboldt  County 
on  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  Rivers,  that  need 
attention.  Many  Indian  families  were  af- 
fected that  do  not  live  on  the  so-called 
rancherla  or  reservation,  and  are  sometimes 
overlooked. 

Authority  to  the  Government  to  compro- 
mise, release,  or  refinance  loans  made  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administration  to 
borrowers  stricken  by  the  recent  floods. 

Here,  the  amendments  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  need  is  apparent.  It's  up  to  us 
to  provide  the  remedy  for  curing  the  ail- 
ment— a  dose  of  longer  credit,  reduced  pay- 
ments, etc.,  for  curing  an  affliction  created 
by  circumstances  beyond  man's  control. 

Small  Business  Administration  loans  of  up 
to  30  years,  instead  of  20,  for  flood  victims 
and  a  $200  mUUon  fund  (H.R.  5507)  for  such 
disaster  loans  In  place  of  the  present  all- 
purpose  fund  "which  went  broke  last  No- 
vember, a  month  before  our  flood  disaster." 

Again,  the  need  for  a  longer  loan  period 
when  one's  resotirces  are  drained  away  is 
all  too  evident.  The  property  damage  runs 
up  Into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
There  Is  now  a  supplemental  appropriations 
request  to  Congress  for  $100  million  to  re- 
place the  SBA  loan  fund,  depleted  since  last 
November  15.  My  aim  Is  to  urge  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  process  this,  as  well 
as  a  fund  request  for  $25  million  to  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  that  these  funds  will  be  available 
for  recovery  purposes. 

In  addition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee members,  even  though  the  bill  will 
not  be  considered  here,  but  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I  thought 
I  should  apprise  you  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  a  $200  million 
Small  Business  Admmistratlon  disaster  loan 
fund.  This  would  be  a  separate  disaster 
fund,  apart  from  other  SBA  loan  funds,  so 
that  funds  will  be  available  now  and  for 
futxire  disasters. 

One  of  our  major  problems  has  been  the 
lack  of  funds  available  to  the  SBA  for  loans. 
We  had  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
private  banks  who  responded  very  commend- 
ably  to  guarantee  SBA  loans,  pending  the 
receipt  of  funds. 

Permission  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  new  timber  sales  to  private  bidders 
with  only  10  days  public  notice  to  replace 
sales  In  remote  areas  now  Inaccessible  be- 
cause of  road  damage. 

I  am  Informed  through  a  Forest  Service 
survey  that  a  total  of  155  sales  on  9  national 
forests  were  affected  by  the  flood  to  an  Im- 
portant extent.  These  sales  Include  about 
1%    billion  board   feet  of  timber  that  was 
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scheduled  to  go  to  72  mills  which  annually 
process  2,650  million  board  feet  and  employ 
10,950  workers  In  the  mills  and  woods.  There 
were  1,429  miles  of  road  work  specified  for 
construction  under  the  155  timber  sale  con- 
tracts, and  993  miles  of  the  construction 
work  has  been  accepted  as  completed.  The 
436  miles  not  accepted  as  completed  have 
an  estimated  cost  of  $5,188,000.  Some  of  this 
work  was  either  not  done  or  not  damaged, 
but  there  was  about  $2,895,000  damage  to 
roadwork  that  had  been  partially  completed. 
Although  the  roads  are  built  as  part  of  the 
transportation  system  of  the  national  forests, 
the  timber  purchasers  would  be  subject  to 
this  $2.9  million  loss  unless  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  enacted  and  funded. 

Because  of  access  problems  caused  by  lost 
bridges  and  slides,  many  mills  will  need  al- 
ternate sources  of  timber  Immediately,  if 
they  are  to  continue  operations  and  provide 
employment.  This  Is  why  It  is  so  important 
to  get  this  rtillng  into  eflfect,  and  the  Depart- 
ment says  they  need  authorizing  legislation 
to  do  so. 

Amending  Federal  disaster  legislation  to 
include  assistance  to  privately  owned  rail- 
road facilities  and  also  authorizes  grants  to 
them  to  compensate  them  for  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  restoration  of  facilities 
damaged  or  destroyed  In  a  major  disaster 
on  a  normal,  prudent  business  basis,  and 
such  cost  on  an  expedited  basis. 

It  would  appear  to  be  very  much  in  the 
public  interest  to  initiate  a  "crash"  repair 
program,  requiring  larger  crews,  more  equip- 
ment, and  overtime  work  to  put  the  railroads 
back  into  the  business  of  carrying  the  eco- 
nomic lifeline  of  the  varloxis  communities 
along  the  north  coast  area.  At  the  present 
time  the  commerce  of  the  north  coast  area 
is  suffering  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $l 
million  a  day.  In  counting  some  $700,000  per 
week  In  local  Jobs  and  payrolls  lost.  The 
railroad  has  already  conunitted  itself  to  re- 
pairing its  Northwestern  Pacific  line,  which 
received  flood  damage  estimated  at  $12  mil- 
lion between  Longvale  in  Mendocino  County 
and  Areata,  over  100  miles  of  track,  and  con- 
tracts already  have  been  let  to  conduct  the 
repairs  according  to  normal,  prudent  busi- 
ness practices.  This  is  estimated  to  require 
6  to  7  months.  It  would  seem  to  be  pound 
wise  and  penny  foolish  If  the  Government 
doesn't  authorize  and  finance  this  crash  re- 
pair in  addition  to  the  normal  repair  process 
now  being  conducted  by  the  railroad.  The 
estimated  cost  Is  $3  million.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to  recom- 
mend that  this  legislation  be  enacted.  To 
further  substantiate  the  need  for  keeping 
traffic  and  freight  moving,  and  increasing 
employment  at  the  same  time,  I'm  attaching 
several  reports  to  be  included  as  a  part  of 
the  record;  one  from  Dave  James,  Simpson 
Timber,  and  the  other  by  Prank  Blagen,  of 
the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  There  will  be 
representatives  of  the  line  to  tell  thelr|Ptory 
here,  so  I  won't  go  Into  more  detail  at  this 
time.  I  might  add  that  the  railroad  and  the 
ICC  cooperated  fully  In  reducing  rail  rates 
from  Grants  Pass.  Oreg.,  to  Coos  Bay,  as 
well  as  earlier  putting  Into  effect  lower  rail 
rates  from  Redding  and  Anderson  for  prod- 
ucts trucked  to  and  from  the  Humboldt 
County  area  and  from  Uklah  and  WllUts  for 
commerce  Involving  the  Humboldt  and  Men- 
docino County  areas.  These  moves  are  doing 
much  to  help  restore  industry  and  Jobs  to 
the  flood  devastated  north  coast  area. 

While  I'm  on  the  subject  of  transportation, 
although  there  Is  nothing  In  my  bill  pertain- 
ing to  It,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  the  major  role  the  aviation 
segment  of  the  transportation  Industry 
played  in  the  rescue,  recovery,  and  rehabilita- 
tion program.  Additional  emergency  land- 
ing aids  and  services  were  put  Into  action  to 
act  as  a  supplement  to  local  navigational 
and  landing  aids.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  would  be  well  ad- 


vised to  carefully  evaluate  this  disaster  with 
a  view  toward  early  Improvement  of  the  land- 
ing aid  systems,  as  our  experiences  showed 
this  was  an  area  reqiiiring  attention. 

The  recurring  and  prevalent  storm  condi- 
tions on  the  north  coast  of  California,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  would  suggest  the 
possible  annual  need  of  equipment  and 
would  provide  the  maximum  reliability  of 
schedules  for  commercial  airline  and  gen- 
eral aviation  users  during  periods  of  emer- 
gency. The  Federal  Government  recognized 
the  problem  by  directing  the  aircraft  carrier 
Bennington  to  the  area  to  assist.  Many  of 
the  commimltles  were  totally  Isolated  until 
some  of  the  highways  were  converted  to  air- 
strips, thereby  permitting  the  transportation 
of  people  and  goods  to  Isolated  sections  of 
the  counties.  With  this  In  mind,  and  con- 
sidering other  possible  disasters  through- 
out the  Nation,  the  Roads  Subconunlttee 
and  the  FAA  might  consider  acquiring  addi- 
tional rights-of-way  along  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  flight  strips  to  be  used  under  similar 
emergencies. 

One-year  credit  at  Interest  of  3  percent 
for  farmers  piu-chaslng  surplus  grain  stocks 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

This  provision  would  permit  farmers  to 
buy  surplus  Government  grain  on  short-term 
credit  to  help  replace  their  lost  cattle  feed 
supplies.  Up  to  now,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture officials  have  Interpreted  the  law 
to  require  cash  on  such  sales.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  they  are  permitted  to  grant  credit 
of  up  to  20  years  for  sales  of  surplus  U.S. 
grain  made  to  foreign  countries.  My  bill 
would  permit  credit  of  up  to  1  year  at  3 
percent  Interest  (similar  to  rate  of  Interest 
extended  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration). 

While  I  have  requested  an  official  depart- 
mental ruling  as  to  whether  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  grant  credit  to  farm- 
ers for  the  piu-chase  of  B\irplus  feed  grains 
for  livestock,  this  has  not  yet  been  forth- 
coming. I  have  therefore  drawn  up  the  nec- 
essary l^lslatlve  language  to  accomplish 
this  pxuTJose,  since  they  did  not  believe  they 
had  the  necessary  authority  to  do  so  imder 
present  law. 

I  think  It's  In  order  at  this  time  for  me 
to  make  a  few  candid,  frank  comments  on 
the  amount  of  paperwork,  etc.,  that  It  takes 
to  attempt  to  get  some  surplus  grain  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  our  needy  farmers. 
There  should  be  some  way  to  eliminate  what 
Is.  in  effect,  a  ridiculous  situation,  or  at  least 
simplifying  the  whole  procedvue  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  For  the  record,  I  am  en- 
closing a  report  from  a  constituent  of  my 
district,  Indicating  the  absurdity  of  the  sit- 
uation. Surely  this  can  be  reasoned  out  so 
that  we  aren't  paying  to  keep  a  surplus  on 
hand  that  we're  supposedly  trying  our  best 
to  get  off  our  backs.  It's  almost  like  a  dog 
chasing  Its  own  tall. 

Insofar  as  other  farm  aid  Is  concerned. 
President  Johnson  has  a  request  before  the 
Congress  for  supplemental  appropriations  of 
$10  million  for  the  Agrlcultiu-al  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  to  pay  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  restoring  flood  damaged 
farmlands.  Presently  available  fimds  for 
this  pvirpose  amount  to  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  need,  which  Is  expected  to  be  $585,000 
In  Humboldt  County,  and  $300,000  In  Del 
Norte  County.  I  would  like  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  asking  for  rapid  ap- 
proval of  the  $10  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation so  that  reseeding  of  heavily 
silted  farmlands  and  other  farm  conserva- 
tion works  can  be  started  Immediately. 

The  problem  of  long-term  credit  of  up  to 
3  years  on  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  was  also  brought  to  our  attention. 
Some  Humboldt  County  farmers,  partic- 
ularly grade  b  dairymen,  could  use  a  3-year 
payback  on  FHA  loans  because  of  their 
monumental  task  of  rebuilding  their  farms 


and  the  relatively  narrow  margin  of  profit 
Involved.  This  hasn't  been  completely  re- 
solved yet. 

There  are  several  other  areas  which  may 
require  attention:  One,  the  schools  damaged 
In  the  disaster  may  require  additional  fund- 
ing. Federal  agencies  are  assisting  In  co- 
operating with  local  officials  to  iron  out  some 
of  the  problems.  The  committee  has  before 
It  the  full  details  of  the  damage  to  the  Kla- 
math Union  School  District. 

Another  area  which  conceivably  could  re- 
quire supplemental  funds  Is  the  area  of  sew- 
age and  water  systems.  We  have  a  number 
of  these  In  our  flood  disaster  area  which  have 
been  badly  damaged,  or  even  completely  de- 
molished— some  privately  owned;  others, 
city  works.  At  present,  we  have  several 
agencies  Involved  In  resolving  repairs  and 
Improvements — Housing  and  Home  Finance, 
Community  Facilities,  etc. 

A  study  by  the  Hoxislng  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  (HHFA)  to  determine  alternate  dis- 
aster Insurance  and  other  methods  of  pro- 
viding assistance  to  victims  of  futvire  natxiral 
disaster. 

The  losses  Inciured  by  the  ravages  of  the 
flood  disaster  stretch  Into  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars, presenting  an  almost  Insurmountable 
and  unpredictable  burden  for  the  private 
citizen  and  Industry  to  rebuild.  There  should 
be  some  type  of  a  coordinated  approach  to 
provide  protection  against  these  losses  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  a  broad-based  hazard  Insxir- 
ance  program  In  this  field  could  feasibly  be 
set  up  through  present  private  Insurer  pro- 
cedures If  coupled  with  a  federally  under- 
written reinsurance  program  somewhat  like 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  program  In  the 
banking  field. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  asking  If 
there  Isn't  some  type  of  help  available  for 
private  property  owners.  Many  of  them  are 
really  caught  In  a  bind  in  a  natural  disaster 
situation  like  this — out  of  a  Job,  their  homes 
and  property  lost.  This  measure  would  pro- 
vide an  answer,  worthy  of  further  explora- 
tion and  study. 

While  we  have  recovery  and  rehabilitation 
measures  that  are  occupying  most  of  our  time 
and  attention  now,  I  do  want  to  stress  to  the 
committee  the  continuing  threat  to  these 
conununltles  until  such  time  as  we  can  con- 
tract adequate  flood  control  projects;  there- 
fore, I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Importance 
of  the  Congress  doing  everything  possible  to 
encotirage  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia In  providing  on  a  "crash"  basis,  the 
earliest  possible  flood  control  relief  programs. 

Attention  must  be  given  t6  the  need  for 
expediting  flood  control  In  the  Del  Norte 
County  area.  I  would  urge  the  committee  to 
request  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  concen- 
trate their  energies  on  the  flood  control  pro- 
tective study  of  the  Smith  River  In  the  delta. 

Of  equally  great  Importance,  too,  would  be 
adequate  watershed  protective  measures. 
This  whole  problem  should  be  thoroughly 
evaluated  and  considered,  taking  the  type  of 
terrain  Into  consideration. 

It  would  be  advisable  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
drift  Into  Crescent  City  Harbor  and  devise 
recommendations  for  harbor  protection  for 
the  fishing  fleet,  tugs  and  barges,  and  other 
users  of  shipping  for  maximum  protection 
against  restriction  of  navigation  In  and  out 
of  the  harbor.  One  of  the  plct\ires  which  I 
passed  among  you  gives  you  a  fair  idea  of 
the  debris  completely  siuToundlng  our  fishing 
fleet. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
tsunami  study  on  the  Crescent  City  Harbor, 
to  supplement  the  model  study  on  Crescent 
City  Harbor.  I  believe  the  committee  should 
recognize  among  other  things,  that  Crescent 
City  was  the  recipient  of  wave  action  created 
by  the  Alaskan  earthquake  that  caused  major 
damage  to  the  downtown  section  of  Crescent 
City,  either  destroying  completely  or  extcn- 
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Blvely  damaging  business  buildings  to  such 

an  extent  that  a  complete  redevelopment 
project  is  now  underway,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Urban  Renewal  Agency.  However,  with 
the  continuing  threat  of  tidal  wave  action,  a 
cloud  continues  to  hang  over  the  finance 
capabilities  for  redevelopment  of  the  com- 
munity and  will  continue  to  be  a  problem 
until  such  time  as  adequate  protective  works 
for  tidal  wave  action  is  reconunended  and 
constructed.  A  similar  situation  exists  In 
Hilo,  Hawaii.  It  Is  possible  that  much  of  the 
information  gained  from  the  model  study  to 
Hilo  could  be  appropriately  applied  to  the 
Crescent  City  configuration. 

High  priority  should  be  given  to  the  Klam- 
ath relocation.  The  people  of  the  com- 
munity have  recommended  a  site  location  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  corps  Is  pres- 
ently studying  the  feasibility  of  the  project, 
which  should  be  developed  Jointly  with  the 
Division  of  Highways  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  division  of  highways  currently 
has  planned  for  construction  a  bridge  and 
freeway  near  the  community  of  Klamath  that 
will  require  fiood  protective  works  of  its  own. 
Again,  It  would  appear  to  be  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Klamath  of  the  State 
of  California  and  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  expedite  a  cooperative  relocation  project 
and  to  encourage  the  business  community  of 
Klamath  to  only  build  temporary  business 
facilities  until  such  time  as  a  complete  rec- 
ommendation can  be  prepared. 

The  levee  breakage  at  Blue  Lake,  a  recently 
completed  Corps  of  Engineers  project  on  the 
Mad  River,  Indicates  that  a  more  comprehen- 
sive study  of  flood  control  recommendations 
is  necessary  on  the  entire  Mad  River  com- 
plex. The  Corps  of  Engineers  recently  held 
public  hearings  In  Humboldt  County  and 
reconunendations  are  forthcoming. 

I  would  wholeheartedly  urge  that  there  be 
full  interagency  cooperation  to  facilitate  mul- 
tiple-purpose development  of  the  Eel  River 
complex.  The  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, when  visiting  In  the  area,  very  strongly 
recommended  this,  as  did  Commissioner 
Floyd  Dominy  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  would  be  well  advised  to 
cooperate  with  local  sponsoring  political  sub- 
divisions In  establishing  early  priority  for 
watershed  development  and  flood  control  de- 
velopment projects  In  the  entire  Eel  River 
complex. 

I  have  a  number  of  resolutions  from  local 
and  county  governmentaJ  bodies,  urging  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  to  Implement  this 
project,  and  I  would  like  to  Include  them 
In  the  record  of  committee  testimony.  At- 
tached are  resolutions  from  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Perndale,  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Humboldt,  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Marin,  and 
the  Sonoma  County  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Conservation  District.  Other  supporting  res- 
olutions Include:  Hon,  Fred  F.  Thevenln, 
mayor  of  Eureka,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Myers, 
city  clerk.  Trinidad,  Calif.;  Mr.  William  E. 
Duncan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Volo,  Calif.;  Mr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Hannon,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  of  Alameda,  Calif.; 
Mr.  Earle  W.  Wrleden,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Lake,  Calif.; 
Mr.  E.  T.  Johnson,  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  of  Merced,  Calif.; 
Mrs.  Florence  Davis,  deputy  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Santa 
Cruz.  Calif.;  and  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of 
Trinity,  Calif. 

The  severity  of  the  damage  brings  home  to 
us,  all  too  vividly,  the  imperative  need  to 
harness  the  killer  eel,  bb  it  has  been  called. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  entire  cost-benefit 
ratio  criteria  should  be  carefully  evaluated. 
It  would  appear  there  Is  a  strong  need  to 
change  the  present  ratio.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  more  recognition  of  futiu'e 


economic  development  potential,  rather  than 
after  the  fact.  Currently,  the  cost-benefit 
ratio,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  based  upon  pro- 
tection to  existing  buildings  and  property. 
By  changing  the  cost-benefit  ratio,  protec- 
tive works  can  be  built  as  seciurlty  against 
fioods,  thus  encouraging  economic  develop- 
ment. 

This  conunlttee  Is  certainly  familiar  with 
the  growth  factors  In  areas  where  flood  con- 
trol works  have  been  constructed  or  com- 
pleted. Some  more  study  must  be  given  to 
this  for  overall  economic  Justification  of  fu- 
ture projects.  Consideration  of  these  es- 
tablished  growth   factors   should   be   given. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  I  believe,  has  ex- 
pressed their  hope  for  a  liberalization  of 
the  criteria  of  costs  and  benefits  used  in 
deciding  whether  a  project  Is  feasible  or  not, 
and  also  mentioned  the  benefits  of  the  1958 
Water  Supply  Act  in  easing  local  burdens. 

During  a  recent  meeting  with  the  Eel  River 
Flood  Control  and  Conservation  Association, 
Assemblywoman  Pauline  Davis,  coauthor  of 
the  well-known  Davls-Grunsky  Water  Proj- 
ects Act  In  California,  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  California  was  going  to 
have  to  give  similar  consideration  to  this 
approach,  and  indicated  her  desire  to  pro- 
vide the  legislative  leadership  to  bring  this 
about. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee 
would  be  so  Inclined,  and  I  feel  well  advised, 
to  recommend  to  our  full  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee an  early  study  and  evaluation  of  this 
"new  concept." 

The  presently  authorized  levee  construc- 
tion project  on  Redwood  Creek  near  Orick 
In  Humboldt  County  appears  to  be  adequate 
and  all  that  Is  required  Is  the  necessary 
financing  to  complete  the  construction  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  thereby  saving  many 
millions  In  property  damage. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  enclose 
some  plctviree  and  clippings,  substantiating 
some  of  the  statements  I  have  made. 

I  am  asking  the  corps  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  bank  protection  In  the  Rio 
Dell  area. 

Frankly,  I  could  write  a  book  on  the  spe- 
cific damage  to  the  many  sections  of  Hvim- 
boldt,  which  was  the  hardest  hit  of  all  the 
areas  visited  din-lng  the  committee  visit  to 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

The  overwhelming  problem,  of  cotirse,  has 
been  the  restriction  on  transportation,  truck, 
rail,  and  barge.  This  restriction  limits  the 
ability  of  the  economy  to  give  Impetus  to 
the  recovery  and  will  leave  its  mark  on  this 
region  of  northern  California  for  many  years 
to  come.  People  and  businesses  all  over  the 
Nation  are  affected  because  of  their  inability 
to  receive  the  forest  industry  products 
through  normal  transportation  means. 

Certainly,  we  in  the  Congress  have  a  stake 
In  the  outcome. 

The  communities  of  Pepperwood,  Shively. 
Holmes,  Weott,  and  Myers  Flat  were  nearly 
all  wiped  out  and  we  have  underway  a  rec- 
ommendation to  assist  In  relocating  these 
people  and  their  buildings  to  higher  ground. 
The  water  and  sewage  systems  of  Rio  Dell, 
Alderpolnt.  Redway,  RhonervlUe.  Hydesvllle, 
and  others  have  all  been  lost  or  damaged. 
GarbervlUe  was  totally  Isolated. 

Our  most  pressing  problem  Is  the  health 
hazards  and  the  potential  fire  hazard  to 
communities. 

The  Redwood  Memorial  Hospital  had  a 
fund  drive  underway  to  finance  the  local 
sponsorship  requirement  under  Hill-Burton. 
This  obviously  was  brought  to  a  screeching 
halt. 

While  the  heaviest  amount  of  damage  ac- 
tually occurred  In  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte 
Counties  of  my  districts,  there  was  also  ex- 
traordinary damage  In  Mendocino.  Sonoma, 
and  Marin  Counties.  Though  less  spectacular 
and  less  publicized,  let  me  assure  the  com- 
mittee that  by  normal  standards,  the  over- 
all losses  would  be  shocking. 


The  usual  debris  problem  has  clogged 
creeks  and  rivers,  bridges  and  roads  were 
knocked  out  resulting  In  the  restriction  to 
normal  traffic.  As  In  the  Covelo  section,  the 
damage  Is  beyond  the  local  people's  ability 
to  repair.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
OEP  are  alerted  to  this  need. 

The  roads  cormectlng  Covelo,  Wllllts,  Fort 
Bragg,  and  Uklah  were  all  severely  gutted 
placing  an  Impossible  financial  and  work- 
load on  the  county  of  Mendocino  and  Its 
crews. 

The  Geysersvllle,  GuernevlUe,  and  Sebas- 
topol  sections  were  hit  hardest  In  Sonoma 
County.  It  Is  generally  agreed  by  the  peo- 
ple and  fiood  control  officials  of  Sonoma  that 
the  overall  damage  would  have  been  greatly 
minimized  If  the  authorized  Warm  Springs- 
Dry  Creek  Dam  was  built  so  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  the  earliest  appropriation  of 
funds  to  complete  this   vital  project. 

The  spawning  beds  of  the  streams  have 
been  destroyed  so  we  must  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  fishery  enhancement  to  restore  this 
valiiable  resource. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  a  copy 
of  a  speech  I  delivered  to  the  Eel  River 
Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  As- 
sociation on  October  9, 1964 — about  2  months 
before  the  flood  disaster. 

I  believe  some  of  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations made  In  the  speech  would  be  of 
appropriate  Interest  and  benefit  to  the  com- 
mittee and  other  Members  of  Congress  In 
light  of  what  has  happened.  Also  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  the  San  Rafael  Inde- 
pendent Joujnal  Inserted  following  the 
speech,  clearly  spells  out  the  local  action 
that  Is  taking  place. 

"REMARKS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  DON  H.  CLAUSEN, 
EEL  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  WATER  CON- 
SERVATION ASSOCIATION  MEETING,  TJKIAH, 
CALIF.,   OCTOBER    9,    1964 

"Gentlemen  and  water  experts,  It  Is  a  real 
pleasure  to  meet  again  with  the  Eel  River 
Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  As- 
sociation. All  of  us  have  become  friends  as 
well  as  working  partners  over  a  number  of 
years.  This  close  working  relationship  Is  ex- 
ceptionally good  because  I  happen  to  feel 
that  this  organization  has  to  carry  the  bulk 
of  the  load  In  putting  forth  a  unified  effort 
toward  proper  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  north  coast  on  behalf  of  its 
people.  And,  so,  you  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  me  In  the  past  and  you  will  see  a  great 
deal  more  In  the  future. 

"The  intensified  unified  effort  I  mention  Is 
mandatory  right  now.  The  reasons  are  sim- 
ple. You  already  know,  but  it  won't  hiort 
to  repeat  for  general  edification,  that  the 
north  coast  contains  41  percent  of  the  water 
in  the  State  of  California.  It  also  contains 
almost  all  of  the  uncommitted  water  rights 
in  the  State  of  California.  The  north  coast 
has  approximately  30  million  acre-feet  of 
water — a  fact  that  amazed  key  Congressmen 
in  Washington. 

"We  already  have  the  massive  Eel  River 
complex  under  Intensive  study  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  State  and  Federal  levels. 
Other  interests  are  giving  an  Immediate  and 
long  look  at  other  major  watersheds  on  the 
north  coast. 

"For  Instance,  people  along  the  Klamath 
River  have  expressed  concern  to  me  that 
Hoopa  Valley  may,  in  the  future,  be  flooded 
by  a  giant  reservoir.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior 
Is  conducting  right  now  a  study  of  the  possi- 
bility of  placing  12  major  rivers — Including 
the  Klamath — into  a  wild  river  system  to 
preserve  them  In  their  natural  free-fiowing 
state. 

"There  appears  to  be  a  great  body  of  sup- 
port for  the  wild  river  concept,  which.  I  am 
frank  to  admit.  Is  very  appealing  to  me.  This 
proposal,  of  course,  will  require  careful  study 
to  determine  the  exact  extent  of  Govern- 
ment controls  the  Department  of  Interior 
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would  want  to  place  on  the  area — not  only 
on  the  river  itself  but  on  its  watershed. 
Any  Government  program  of  this  sort  will 
naturally  recommend  a  certain  amount  of 
restrictions  or  controls.  It  is  important  that 
these  controls  be  evaluated  to  determine 
whether  they  would  be  more  far  reaching 
than  the  people  would  w^ant  to  accept. 

"Then  there  is  the  Knights  Valley  project 
and  the  studies  underway.  Decisions  are  be- 
ing made  right  now  on  whether  Eel  River 
water  should  be  transported  east  into  the 
Sacramento  Valley  or  whether  it  should  be 
sent  south  via  the  Russian  River  to  Knights 
Valley  for  the  North  Bay  area  and  via  Clear 
Lake-Berryessa  to  the  Delta.  Such  decisions 
are  critical  to  the  southern  counties  of  the 
north  coast. 

"While  it  is  probably  true  that  In  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  southern  California  the 
northern  streams  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
transported  to  the  southern  part  of  Califor- 
nia, but  prior  to  this  time  considerable 
thought  and  study  must  be  given  to  the  vari- 
ous alternate  programs  that  are  being  pro- 
posed in  order  that  local  areas  and,  in  general, 
northern  California  is  adequately  px-otected. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  that  they  be  pro- 
tected from  a  total  water  quantity  stand- 
point, but  they  should  also  be  protected  from 
a  'water  quality'  standpoint. 

"As  an  example,  what  I  am  referring  to  is 
the  idea  of  the  State  to  move  Eel  River  water 
over  into  the  Sacramento  River  and  by  so 
doing  take  a  good,  clear.  Eel  River  water,  mix 
it  with  a  contaminated  Sacramento  River 
water  and  then  propose  to  transport  water 
from  the  Sacramento  River  back  into  Marin, 
Sonoma,  and  Napa  by  the  proposed  North 
Bay  aqueduct.  A  far  more  logical  procedure 
would  be  to  transport  the  estimated  amount 
of  water  for  southern  California  by  diversion 
to  the  Sacramento,  but  diverting  the  water 
required  for  the  aforementioned  co^rntles 
through  inland  streams  where  it  can  be  pro- 
tected and  maintained  in  its  pure  and  whole- 
some state.  This  is  not  only  an  esthetic 
situation  but  also  one  of  economics,  as  once 
you  take  a  good,  pure  water  and  contaminate 
it  the  cost  is  considerably  more  to  make  it 
potable  again. 

"With  the  interest  in  West  Marin  County 
it  is  becoming  apparent  that  this  territory  is 
not  going  to  remain  a  'sleeping  dog'  settle- 
ment, but  with  the  coming  of  Point  Reyes 
National  Park  the  population  is  going  to 
move  out  into  that  area.  This  then  brings 
into  focus  the  proposed  State  study  of  north 
coast  streams  in  which  we  are  particularly 
Interested.  Whether  it  be  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  make  these  studies,  it  is 
extremely  Important  that  they  be  made  and 
with  as  little  delay  as  po.ssible. 

"The  point  I  am  making  is  this.  We  have 
major  developments  that  call  for  immediate 
and  full-scale  attention.  We  have  major 
projects — such  as  the  Eel  River  complex — 
that  affect  development  in  several  counties. 
We  have  major  diversionary  works  and  other 
projects  which  likewise  cover  several  coun- 
ties. 

"It  behooves  los  to  pool  our  efforts  so  that 
we  can  do  a  more  complete  job  of  gathering 
information  on  these  developments — thereby 
minimizing  duplications  and  promoting  effi- 
ciency. 

"We  must  unify  strongly  so  that  the  deci- 
sions on  how  to  handle  the  development  of 
the  north  coast  represent  the  total  thinking 
of  all  of  the  counties  affected  without  jeop- 
ardizing individual  county  water  develop- 
ment project  objectives.  And,  third,  so 
that  these  decisions  will  be  backed  by  the 
unified  political  strength  of  all  of  the  coun- 
ties together.  This  simply  means  that  our 
voice  will  be  stronger  and  our  effect  greater 
in  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  and 
in  their  legislative  bodies.  The  vital  pro- 
tection for  the  areas  of  origin  will  be  greatly 
enhanced. 


"I  would  cite  the  results  of  my  constitu- 
ent poll  to  show  that  the  people  of  this  area 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  such  action.  I  asked 
voters  all  over  my  district — and  received 
some  20,000  answers  to  this  question: 

"Do  you  favor  north  coast  counties  enter- 
ing into  intercounty  agreements  to  guar- 
antee their  own  futiire  water  supplies  than 
interagency  (local.  State,  Federal)  agree- 
ments for  project  development  of  the  sur- 
plus? The  answers  were  78.8  percent  in  fa- 
vor of  this  concept,  6.6  percent  against  and 
14.7  percent  no  opinion. 

"Of  all  of  the  questions  asked,  I  consider 
this  one  to  have  been  the  most  significant. 
It  certainly  indicates  strong  backing  for  this 
organizational  approach  and  can  well  serve 
to  suggest  the  people  are  behind  vis. 

"For  these  reasons,  I  fully  support  the  pro- 
posals to  provide  a  full-time  staff  to  perform 
the  necessary  research  and  correlating  activi- 
ties of  an  intensified  effort.  I  further  would 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  a  'joint  exer- 
cise of  powers  agreement'  between  the 
coimties  of  this  organization  so  that  its  work 
can  be  better  coordinated  and  expedited  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  This  would  bind  the 
counties  together  by  formal  agreement  so 
that  the  organization's  bargaining  power 
and  guarantee  of  continuity  will  be  greatly 
strengthened.  This  is  certainly  In  keeping 
with  our  home  rule  theme. 

"The  Eel  River  diversion  works,  especially, 
create  an  immediate  problem  because  of  the 
State's  apparent  inclination  to  transport  the 
water  to  the  east  into  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
My  own  feeling  Is  that  It  would  be  of  spe- 
cial benefit  to  the  North  Bay  counties  to 
have  a  southerly  diversion  so  that  their  im- 
mediate needs  could  be  met  and  they  would 
be  in  a  better  physical  position  to  recapture 
any  water  that  is  needed  in  the  future. 

"Not  only  is  your  unified  strength  needed 
on  this  problem,  but  it  also  is  needed  to 
achieve  a  just  and  practical  solution  to  the 
immediate  problem  of  water  shortage  in  the 
Napa  Valley.  We  already  have  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Knights  Valley  project  which  will 
be  ready  for  authorization  by  the  Congress 
next  year.  With  minor  adjustments,  this 
project  can  be  tailored  to  meet  Napa  Coun- 
ty's water  shortage  and  still  provide  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  to  Sonoma  County 
and  its  customers  at  no  greater  price. 

"This,  I  think,  must  be  done.  Accord- 
ingly, my  major  announcement  to  you  today 
is  this: 

"I  have  asked  the  staff  of  my  Public  Works 
Committee  to  conduct  research,  with  the 
purpose  of  drafting  legislation,  for  separate 
consideration  or  inclusion  in  the  omnibus 
public  works  bill  of  1965. 

"Pending  confirmation  and  agreement 
from  the  counties  involved,  I  hope  to  work 
toward  the  common  objective  of: 

"1.  Authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
build  the  project. 

"2.  Recognize  the  advantages,  under  rec- 
lamation law,  and  permit  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  handle  the  distribution  of  water 
for  Napa  County. 

"This  arrangement,  which  at  present  ap- 
pears to  have  the  broadest  areawide  support, 
would  place  Napa  County  In  a  position  to 
receive  water  from  the  Knights  Valley 
Reservoir. 

"Callstoga,  in  particular,  and  Napa  County 
generally  are  in  desperate  need  of  water  re- 
sources. Further,  this  feature  will  provide 
agricultural  water  to  the  Napa  Valley  at  a 
price  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

"The  details,  of  course,  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  agencies  and  counties  In- 
volved. However,  I  am  sure  you  all  will  agree 
that  our  major  purposes  will  be  served  by 
leaving  the  door  open  for  joint  efforts  on 
the  project  by  the  Bureau  and  the  corps. 

"Officials  of  both  of  these  agencies  have 
assured  me  that  they  will  cooperate  fully 
on  a  joint  effort.  Naturally,  since  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  not  yet  completed 


its  feasibility  studies,  the  language  of  the 
bill  will  have  to  be  couched  so  as  to  leave  the 
door  wide  open  for  the  Bureau's  participa- 
tion. 

"For  the  gratification  of  Sonoma  County,  I 
might  point  out  that  Mr.  N.  B.  Bennett,  Jr., 
Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  In  the 
absence  of  Commissioner  Floyd  Domlny,  re- 
cently assured  me  'unequivocally'  that  the 
cost  of  water  to  Sonoma  County  would  be  no 
higher  under  a  joint  development.  'In  fact,' 
he  said,  'the  economies  inherent  in  multiple- 
purpose  development  may  result  in  a  lesser 
cost  being  allocated  to  those  (the  corps') 
purposes." 

"Now,  to  get  back  to  the  Eel  River  complex, 
the  benefits  of  such  a  project  will  be  far- 
reaching  and  highly  desirable.  For  instance, 
Commissioner  Domlny  reports  to  me  that  the 
coast  area  north  of  the  Russian  River  basin 
produces  some  25  million  acre-feet  of  run- 
off each  year.  At  the  same  time,  current 
water  use  In  the  same  area  amounts  to  about 
76,000  acre-feet  per  year.  Far  Into  the  fu- 
ture, the  north  area  will  need  at  least  an- 
other million  acre-feet  plus  water  needed  for 
fish  protection  and  enhancement.  That 
means  something  over  20  million  acre-feet 
will  be  left — so  I  guess  everyone  can  appreci- 
ate why  we  have  a  monstrous  fiood  problem 
up  north. 

"I  might  say  also  that  key  Members  of 
Congress  are  deeply  interested  in  these  facts. 
I  might  mention  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of 
Arizona,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  my  good  friend 
Congressman  John  Rhodes,  also  of  Arizona, 
who  is  a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  However,  there  Is 
a  great  demand  for  our  surplus  water  not 
only  from  the  dry  areas  of  the  southwest 
but  from  California  Itself,  and  the  needs 
ranging  from  the  delta  south  should  be  met 
first. 

"The  point  I  am  making  Is  this.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  north  coast  lies  In  exporting  Its 
excess  water  after  our  own  future  needs  are 
guaranteed.  Not  only  will  the  Eel  River 
complex  and  others  promote  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement,  boating,  camping,  tour- 
ing and  other  recreation,  it  will  provide  the 
major  flood  control  relief  which  Is  so  sorely 
needed. 

"Recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  are  ma- 
jor factors  in  the  economic  potential  of  north- 
west California.  Stream  flows  often  are  so 
low  during  summer  months  that  they  are 
not  suitable  for  fishery  "or  recreation.  Ex- 
treme flood  flows  also  are  detrimental  to 
these  functions.  Large  reservoirs  constructed 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  streams  would 
provide  Important  economic  benefits  through 
enhancement  of  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
and  water  quantity  and  quality  control. 

"Flood  control  Is  very  Important.  For  in- 
stance, CommisFloner  Domlny  says  three 
dams  on  the  upper  Eel  River  would  be  In  a 
position  to  control  about  26  percent  of  the 
total  Eel  River  runoff.  Studies  show  that 
nearly  all  of  the  December  1955  flood  orig- 
inating above  the  damsltes  would  have  been 
caught  In  the  reservoirs.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  reservoirs  would  have  to  be 
regulated  so  that  there  Is  storage  space.  Such 
flood  control,  combined  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  modified  flood  control  plan  for  the 
Eel  River  Delta,  could  provide  almost  10^  per- 
cent flood  control  on  the  Eel. 

"With  the  mounting  support  for  the  wild 
river  concept  adoption  on  the  Klamath  River, 
Increased  attention  should  be  given  to  the  Eel 
River  development. 

"It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  inter- 
agency cooperation  (local.  State  and  Federal) 
for  the  construction  of  multiple-purpose  res- 
ervoirs and  diversion  systems  that  will  pro- 
vide downstream  flood  control  relief  has  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  my  constituency.  So,  I  believe  we 
should  Jointly  promote  the  earliest  concen- 
tration on  the  Bel  River  complex." 
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"[From  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal,  Feb.  23, 1965] 

"MARIN    NEEDS   TO    JOIN    IN    EEL   RIVER 
WATER    PLAN 

"The  Eel  River  Association,  now  an  infor- 
mal group  embracing  nine  north  coast 
counties,  plans  to  hire  a  full-time  secretary- 
manager  and  set  up  permanent  headquarters. 

"It's  going  to  cost  each  member  county 
some  $5,000  annually  to  set  up  an  olQce  and 
send  a  full-time  representative  to  fight  for 
north  coast  water  Interests  in  Sacramento 
and  in  Washington. 

"On  first  thought,  yoti  wonder  why  Marin 
County  enters  tfte  picture  at  all.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  Marin  supervisors  are  privately 
expressing  doubts  that  they  can  justify 
spending  that  kind  of  money  when  Marin 
gets  no  immediate  and  direct  benefit. 

"But  there  is  a  broader  view  they  should 
consider. 

"Even  now,  the  North.  Marin  Water  Dis- 
trict is  receiving  water  via  pipeline  from  the 
Russian  River,  which  in  turn  is  fed  partially 
from  the  Eel. 

"Both  William  Seeger  of  Marin  Municipal 
Water  District  and  Jerome  Gilbert  of  North 
Marin  Water  District  foresee  that  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  (that's  only  35  years  from 
now),  Marin  will  have  to  tiirn  to  the  Eel 
River  for  water  supply. 

"Development  of  dams  on  the  Eel  River  Is 
already  in  the  works.  The  principal  aim  of 
the  State-authorized  Middle  Fork  project  on 
the  Eel  Is  to  pipe  water  ^xj  southern  Califor- 
nia. 

"North  coast  counties  need  an  effective 
voice  now  while  the  Ed  water  projects  are 
in  the  planning  stage  and  before  the  project 
Is  frozen,  to  the  benefit  of  other  areas  like 
Southern  California  antj  to  our  exclusion. 

"This  is  where  a  full-time  secretary-man- 
ager of  the  Eel  River  Asfcociation,  call  him  a 
lobbyist  If  you  will,  enters  the  picture. 

"How  could  this  man,  getting  a  salary  of 
$15,000  per  year  or  more,  lobby  for  Marin's 
interests? 

"Take  the  Middle  Fork  project  on  the  Eel. 
The  State  has  authorized  the  project,  and 
the  next  step  is  to  get  appropriations. 

"The  Eel  River  secratary-manager,  with 
the  north  coast  counties  united  behind  him, 
could  urge  that  the  appropriations  be 
stepped  up.  He  could  keep  In  constant 
touch  with  the  State  leglsature  and  with 
Congress,  and  with  planners  working  on  the 
location  of  dams  and  pipelines  to  make  sure 
that  the  primary  aim  of  the  project  wjll  be 
to  assure  water  to  the  north  coast  counties 
at  least  possible  cost. 

"The  Eel  River  'watchdog'  could  also  fight 
for  recreation  and  fishing  areas  to  be  de- 
veloped along  with  the  dams  so  that  north- 
ern California  will  get  the  maximum  bene- 
fit in  water  supply  and  in  recreation. 

"In  statewide  projects  such  as  water  de- 
velopment, Marin  or  Sonoma  County  can- 
not 'go  it  alone.' 

"If  the  Eel  is  to  be  the  ultimate  source  of 
water  for  Marin,  the  most  effective  way  to 
protect  that  interest  is  to  step  in  during  the 
planning  stage — now — with  an  effective 
voice.  At  the  momenti  providing  the  Eel 
River  Association  with  a  paid  staff  appears  to 
be  the  best  way  to  give  the  north  coast  coun- 
ties that  effective  voice. 

"We  hope  that  the  supervisors  of  the  north 
coast  counties,  including  Marin,  will  look  to 
our  long-range  interest  when  the  Eel  River 
Association  asks  them  to  join  In  the  Joint- 
powers  agreement." 

The  Petaluma  River,  Sonoma  Creek,  Napa 
River  all  were  damaged  and  will  require  the 
attention  of  our  Public  Works  Committee 
as  we  consider  the  omnibus  public  works  bill. 

In  Marin  County,  the  Novato  Creek  and 
other  streams  did  their  share  of  damage  but 
the  Corte  Madera  Creek  damage  appears  to 
be  the  most  extensive.  Inasmuch  as  the 
College    of   Marin    has    (Xtenslve    expansion 


programs  underway,  it  becomes  increasingly 
urgent  to  step-up  the  construction  of  the 
project.  Again  an  editorial  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Journal  succinctly  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Marin  County. 

"[From  the  San  Rafael  (CalLf.)  Independent 

Jovirual,  Feb.  22, 1965] 
"time  is  now  for  work  on  flood  control 

PROJECT 

"Marin  County  got  off  relatively  unscathed 
in  last  December's  devastating  fioods  that 
hit  the  northern  counties. 

"But  we  can't  afford  to  keep  pushing  our 
luck  indefinitely. 

"The  Corte  Madera  flood  control  project  is 
a  must.  The  Marin  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors have  asked  for  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  downstream  portion  of  Corte 
Madera  Creek,  from  the  Granton  Park  area 
In  Kentfield  to  the  bay. 

"While  the  December  fioods  are  still  fresh 
in  mind,  this  is  a  good  time  to  give  the  Corte 
Madera  flood  control  project  a  big  push. 

"We  are  aware  that  residents  in  the  up- 
stream area,  from  San  Anselmo  to  Fairfax, 
are  concerned  about  preserving  some  of  the 
esthetic  beauty  of  the  natural  creek  set- 
ting. They  don't  want  a  solid  mass  of  con- 
crete cutting  through  the  center  of  town. 

"But  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  inunediate  construction  of  the 
downstream  half  of  the  creek,  where  much 
of  the  damage  occurs  in  flood  years. 

"In  the  lower  portion,  the  need  to  pro- 
tect lives  and  property  will  have  to  take 
precedence  over   aesthetic   considerations. 

"The  extent  of  the  flood  problem  In  the 
lower  half  of  Corte,  Madera  Creek  is  pointed 
up  in  a  report  prepared  by  the  College  of 
Marin. 

"The  college  is  directly  concerned  because 
a  portion  of  the  creek  runs  through  the  cam- 
put,  and  the  college  area  Is  hardest  hit  by 
flood  waters.  During  severe  flooding,  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  the  campus  area  is  under 
water.  You  probably  recall  pictxires  of  stu- 
dents water-skiing  on  the  Inundated  athletic 
field. 

"  'Damage  caused  by  flooding  of  the  Corte 
Madera  Creek  amounts  to  an  average  of  more 
than  a  quarter  million  dollars  yearly,'  the 
college  report  points  out.  And  the  bulk  of 
that  damage  occurs  in  the  downstream  half 
of  the  creek,  including  the  college  area. 

"Most  of  the  cost  of  the  $6.8  million  project 
will  come  from  Federal  funds,  and  some  from 
the  State.  The  local  share  will  amount  to 
only  about  $26,000  annually  for  maintenance, 
operation  and  repair,  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  tremendous  benefits  that  will  be 
forthcoming. 

"The  flood  plan,  as  worked  out  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  calls  for  an  earth-banked 
channel  from  the  bay  to  a  point  Just  down- 
stream of  College  Avenue,  then  a  concrete 
lined  channel  through  the  college  area  and 
upstream. 

"Upstream  communities  like  Ross,  San 
Anselmo,  and  Fairfax  may  be  able  to  afford 
thinking  In  terms  of  balancing  flood  control 
with  aesthetic  beauty. 

"But  the  downstream  aresis,  particularly 
College  of  Marin  and  Kentfleld,  need  imme- 
diate flood  protection,  even  at  the  possible 
sacrifice  of  some  esthetics." 

I  might  add  here  that  we  have  done  much 
work  with  the  staff  of  this  committee  to 
assist  them  In  seeing  that  most  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  currently  been  brought  to 
our  attention  will  be  Included  In  the  final 
report,  but  It  Should  be  pointed  out  further 
that  with  the  overall  devastation  of  the  area, 
It  is  possible  for  new  problems  to  crop  up  In 
the  future,  and  we  would  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee keeping  the  record  open  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  should  later  requests  be 
brought  to  ovir  attention. 

In  closing,  may  I  commend  the  armed 
services — Army,   Navy,    Marines,    and    Coast 


Guard,  for  their  wonderful  help  which  they 
gave  so  willingly  and  without  reservation. 
The  American  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army, 
church  organizations  and  a  multitude  of  vol- 
unteer groups  gave  vmselfishly  of  their  aid. 
There  are  so  many  who  put  their  "shoulders 
to  the  wheel"  and  worked  side  by  side  from 
the  board  of  supervisors,  city,  civil  defense 
and  county  officials,  farmers,  townspeople,  to 
the  Federal  agencies  giving  disaster  assist- 
ance. However,  I  cannot  adequately  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  for  visiting  the  area 
personally  to  view  the  extent  of  the  damage. 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  one  has  to 
see  it,  to  believe  the  total  devastation  of  the 
region.  This  you  have  done  and  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  shall  remain 
forever  grateful. 


Tribute  to  Nathan  Shapell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  8  edition  of  the  Congressional 
Record  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  James  Roose- 
velt, brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  similar  honor  which  is  to  be 
accorded  Mr.  Nathan  Shapell.  Mr. 
Shapell  has  been  selected  by  the  oflBcers 
and  board  of  trustees  of  Temple  Beth 
Am,  one  of  the  largest  conservative  con- 
gregations in  southern  California,  as  the 
recipient  of  honor  and  testimony  at 
their  annual  presidents  ball. 

We  should  like  to  join  Representative 
Roosevelt  is  paying  special  attention  to 
the  honor  extended  to  Nathan  Shapell 
because  although  he  is  a  resident  of  Bev- 
erly Hills  he  is  also  a  very  active  builder 
and  developer  in  Garden  Grove  and  Seal 
Beach  within  my  own  district.  We  have, 
therefore,  come  to  have  a  personal 
knowledge  and  appreciation  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  building  industry  and 
his  wide  interest  in  community  and  civic 
affairs,  not  only  in  the  area  where  he 
lives  but  that  area  in  which  he  works 
and  derives  profit  and  gain. 

We  can  appreciate  from  our  personal 
knowledge  that  this  recognition  is  being 
tendered  not  only  for  his  vmtiring  efforts 
and  devotion  to  all  projects  concerning 
Temple  Beth  Am,  but  for  his  unfailing 
willingness  to  participate  generously  and 
personally  in  innumerable  charitable 
and  civic  organizations  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  fellow  citizens  and  especially 
those  projects  devoted  to  the  welfare, 
education,  and  care  of  children  of  all 
races,  denominations,  and  creeds. 

We,  too,  know  Mr.  Shapell  as  a  promi- 
nent southern  California  builder.  He  is 
currently  serving  on  the  board  of  the 
Vista  del  Mar  Child-Care  Service,  is  a 
member  of  the  Patrons  Society  of  the 
University  of  Judaism,  and  formerly 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Cedars-Sinai 
Hospitals  and  Project  Hope  and  contin- 
ues to  participate  in  and  support  their 
work  as  well  as  the  work  of  a  number  of 
other  most  worthwhile  causes.    He  has 
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also  lent  his  support  to  such  community 
projects  as  the  music  center,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  YMCA,  and  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Builders  Division  of  the 
United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund.  This  year 
Mr.  Shapell  has  been  active  in  fund- 
raising  in  the  campaign  of  the  united 
crusade  as  well.  His  reputation  in  the 
business,  financial,  and  civic  community 


has  been  marked  by  the  same  high  cali- 
ber of  personal  integrity  and  sense  of 
responsibility  to  others. 

So  we  take  pride  in  joining,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  those  others  who  will  in  a 
formal  way  applaud  his  record  of 
achievement.  It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  do  so  from  this  national  forum. 
It  Is  in  the  fine  record  of  our  individual 


citizens  for  exemplary  craftsmanship  in 
their  respective  callings  and  in  their 
individual  readiness  to  give  of  their  time, 
talent,  and  substance  to  the  worthy 
causes  of  our  day  that  the  great  strength 
of  this  land  ultimately  derives.  We  can 
cite  Nathan  Chapell  as  an  example  of 
good  citizenry  and  say  to  ourselves  and 
others,  "go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


SENATE 

Wednesd.w,  March  10, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridi- 
an, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God,  who  with  each  new 
dawn  renewest  our  sight  with  the  fresh 
gladness  of  the  morning,  how  excellent 
is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth. 

Through  shining  lives  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  rise  in  moral  splendor,  far  above 
the  lowlands  of  self -seeking  and  expedi- 
ency, we  glimpse  the  glory  of  Thy  holi- 
ness. 

We  bring  our  morning  prayer,  that  in 
a  continual  sense  of  Thy  presence  we 
may  be  delivered  from  the  fret  and  fever 
of  the  day's  demands  upon  us  and  from 
the  praise  or  blame  of  men,  so  that  on 
this  day — and  on  every  day  that  may  be 
granted  us — appointed  tasks  may  be  met 
with  purity  of  purpose,  without  moral 
compromise  or  craven  fear,  thus  hasten- 
ing the  time  when  Thy  peace,  just  and 
healing,  will  breathe  its  benediction  upon 
our  warring  and  weary  world. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  9,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE    PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  on  March  9,  1965,  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
act  (S.  3)  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as- 
sist in  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 


ANNUAL        TRAINING        REPORT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which,  with  the  accom- 


panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
As  required  by  section  18(c)  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act 
(Public  Law  85-507,  approved  July 
7,  1958),  I  am  transmitting  forms  sup- 
plying information  on  those  employees 
who,  during  fiscal  year  1964,  partici- 
pated in  training  in  non-Government 
facilities  in  courses  that  were  over  120 
days  in  duration  and  those  employees 
who  received  training  in  non-Govern- 
ment facilities  as  the  result  of  receiving 
an  award  or  contribution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  10,  1965. 


EXECUTIVE 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  and  that  statements  made 
during  the  morning  hour  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE 
SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Permanent  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Tydings,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

Report  on  Transfer  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment Funds 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  reporting,  pxirsuant  to  law, 
on  the  transfer  of  $14,700,000  of  fiscal  year 
1964  research  and  development  funds  to  the 
construction  of  facilities  appropriation  for 
the  modification  and  equipment  of  three  in- 
strumentation ships  (so-called  Apollo  ships); 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Report  on  Department  of  Army  Research 
and  Development  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  OflQce  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  Department  of  the 
Army  Research  and  Development  contracts 
awarded  during  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  requirements  for  registration, 
titling,  and  inspection  of  Government-owned 
motor  vehicles  based  in  Washington,  D.C., 
dated  March  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incvured 
for  automatic  data  processing  equipment  and 
services.  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
dated  March  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  if 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursu&iit 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  basic  im- 
provement of  accounting  system  to  enable 
the  development  of  adequate  financial  in- 
formation. Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce,  dated 
March  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  audit  of  the  Export-Ii.iport 
Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

To  Make  Section  1952  of  Ttfle  18,  UNrrED 
States  Code,  Applicable  to  Travel  in  Aid 
OF  Arson 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
make  section  1952  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  applicable  to  travel  In  aid  of  arson 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   Montana;    to    the    Committee   on 
Armed  Services : 

"HorsE  Joint  RjaOLtrnoN  15 
"Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara,  and  the  Montana  congressional  dele- 
gation, questioning  and  protesting  the  an- 
nounced closure  of  the  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base  located  at  Glasgow,  Mont. 
"Whereas  In  November  ol  the  year  1964  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  announced  that  Glasgow 
Air  Force  Base  would  be  closed  In  the  near 
future;  and 

"Whereas  the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  is  one 
of  the  newest  permanent  military  Installa- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  built  withlii  the  past  10  years, 
and  is  now  entering  Ita  most  economical 
phase  of  operation  with  the  most  advanced, 
modem,  complete  and  expensive  facilities 
available  and  represents  a  capital  investment 
in  excess  of  $100  million  thus  making  It  one 
of  the  largest  capital  Investments  In  the 
State  of  Montana;  and 

"Whereas  the  Government  has  constructed 
1,449  of  the  finest  housing  units  in  the  entire 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  less  than  200  base  per- 
sonnel live  off  base,  the  Government  invest- 
ment in  housing  and  'hardened'  concrete 
barracks  and  dormitories  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  more  than  $35  million  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  on-base  personnel  ol 
any  base  In  the  Nation,  and  If  closure  Is  com- 
pleted as  announced  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion will  be  required  to  pay  for  this  Federal 
housing  from  sources  other  than  the  amor- 
tized rent  now  derived  from  service  personnel 
presently  living  in  these  facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  above,  there 
now  exists  on  the  base  a  $3  million  hospital, 
three  elementary  schools,  expanded  post  ex- 
change and  commissary,  a  recently  expanded 
'million  dollar*  oflBcers  club,  an  NCO  club, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  serviceman's 
centers  with  hobby  section  and  workshops, 
music  room,  auditorium  and  relaxation  facil- 
ities, base  theater,  bowling  alley,  and  church, 
all  permanent  structures;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1964, 
more  than  $1  million  was  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  expand  and  rebuild  the  runway 
at  the  base  and  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  to  build  hangars,  headquarters 
buildings,  security  buildings  and  numerous 
other  permanent  facilities  In  order  to  render 
the  baiJse  a  completely  operable  and  self-sus- 
taining Air  Force  Installation  at  a  total  cost 
of  more  than  $100  million  for  all  Improve- 
ments Involved;  and 

"Whereas  the  fact  that  the  Glasgow  Air 
Force  Base  Is  strategically  located  has  never 
been  questioned  by  any  person  or  entity 
whatsoever;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  within  the  common  knowl- 
edge of  the  flying  personnel  at  Glasgow  Air 
Force  Base  that  it  ranks  among  the  highest 
in  the  Nation  In  total  fiyable  days  per  year 
and  won  the  Strategic  Air  Command  award 
for  3  years  of  perfect  fiylng  safety  and  Its 
location  approximately  18  miles  north  of 
Glasgow  presenting  no  hazard  to  municipal 
Inhabitants  such  as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  Air  Force  bases  legated  in  or  near 
municipalities  throughout  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Glasgow  has  overex- 
tended itself  and  fully  complied  with  every 


Government  wish  on  the  repeated  Govern- 
ment promises  of  base  permanence  and  has 
expended  $10  million  for  new  housing  in  the 
city  and  closure  will  resxilt  in  an  extreme, 
intemperate,  radical,  and  crowning  dollars- 
and-cents  depression  on  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  State  of  Montana, 
going  beyond  moderation  and  all  reason,  and 
if  the  announced  closiire  takes  place  it  is 
expected  that  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration will  be  required  to  recover  over  200 
dwellings  recently  constructed  in  Glasgow 
and  the  residential  market  value  in  that  city 
will  devalue  as  much  as  40  to  60  percent,  and 
business  investment  will  drop  as  much  as  50 
percent;  and 

"Whereas  the  decision  to  close  the  base  was 
predicated  upon  information  now  proven  to 
be  obsolete  and  therefore  false,  and  Glasgow's 
only  protection  was  the  repeated  promises  of 
base  permanence,  and  closure  will  bring  about 
the  greatest  catastrophe  in  the  history  of 
Glasgow  and  will  adversely  affect  the  entire 
State  of  Montana:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  That 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  review  the  decision  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  close  the  Glasgow  Air 
Force  Base  and  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  investigate  that  decision  for 
the  purpose  of  corroborating  the  facts  pre- 
sented herein  and  reversing  the  closvire  man- 
date heretofore  rendered  or  provide  other 
facilities  or  installation  and  personnel  for 
location  at  the  base  situs  in  order  that  the 
capital  and  resources  heretofore  expended  for 
this  facility  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow  shall  not  be  wasted  or  rendered  un- 
productive and  barren;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  to  the  Montana  delegation  of 
Congress. 

"Rat  J.  Wayrtnen, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  joint  res- 
olution originated  in  the  house. 

"Walter  H.  Marshall, 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"Ted  James, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Resolution  1965-30 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appropriation  for  assisting  locally  organized 
and  locally  managed  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  be  reduced  by  $20  million  and 
that  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
and  cooperating  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
landowners  shall  pay  the  Federal  Government 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  technical 
assistance  furnished  in  the  design,  layout 
and  installation  of  planned  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  on  their  lands;    and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has,  for 
some  thirty  years,  provided  technical  assist- 
ance to  owners  and  operators  of  privately 
owned  lands  believing  that  it  is  in  the  total 
public  interest,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent 
national  needs  to  protect  and  improve  the 
soil  and  water  resources  of  this  Nation;  and 

"Whereas,  over  ninety-six  percent  of  Wash- 
ington privately  owned  land  is  included  in 
its  68  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  nearly  a  third  of  Washington's 
fEirmers  and  ranchers  are  annually  using  the 
technical  assistance  In   the  design,  layout, 


£md  installation  of  planned  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures  on  their  lands;    and 

"Whereas  the  supervisors  of  such  districts 
have  continuously  requested  additional  tech- 
nical assistance  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  accelerate  the  application 
of  conservation  practices;  and 

"Whereas  recent  statewide  storms  and 
floods  of  disastrous  proportions  have  resulted 
in  heavy  erosion  and  loss  of  valuable  top  soil. 
In  heavy  sediment  deposits  in  our  reservoirs, 
lakes,  streams  and  rivers  which  also  have 
spread  over  valuable  bottom  lands  and  In 
other  flood  damage  to  both  public  and  pri- 
vate property  together  with  destruction  or 
severe  damage  to  thousands  of  water  control 
and  use  structiires,  requiring  greater,  rather 
than  reduced  efforts  in  the  application  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices;   and 

"Whereas  such  assessments  of  payments  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  discourage  and 
seriously  curtail  the  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  on  lands  so 
vital  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  Nation  and  will 
seriously  affect  fall  harvest  on  family  farms 
and   the  holdings  of  small  operators;    and 

"Whereas  this  proposed  additional  burden 
added  to  the  costs  of  farm^s  and  ranchers 
already  in  a  depressed  economic  condition, 
would  limit  the  ability  of  these  people  to 
participate  in  the  existing  agricviltural  con- 
servation program  and  similar  programs 
which  have  in  the  past  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  conservation  development,  and 
the  prudent  use  of  these  soil  and  water  re- 
sources :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  That  we  respectfully  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  the  long  established  policy  of 
providing  technical  assistance  to  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  and  their  coop- 
erating landowners  and  operators  without 
reqiilring  them  to  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment any  portion  of  cost  of  such  technical 
assistance;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  provide  the 
increases  in  technical  assistance  requested 
by  the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation 
to  meet  the  needs  of  landowners  and  oper- 
ators to  accelerate  the  planning  and  applica- 
tion of  conservation  measures  on  their  pri- 
vately owned  lands;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  chief 
of  the  Soil  and  Conservation  Service,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

"Ward  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Senate  Rlsolution  1965-28 
"Whereas,  the  State  of  Washington  Is 
singularly  honored  In  that  the  Indian  peo- 
ples constituting  the  membership  of  the 
great  Colville  Indian  Reservation  wish  to 
find  an  equitable  means  of  terminating  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  the  property  and  affairs 
of  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation  and  be- 
come full-fledged  citizens  both  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  the  State;  and 

"Whereas,  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
membership  has  been  evidenced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  members  of  its  tribal  council; 
and 

"Whereas,  Senator  Henrt  Jackson  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  past  session  of  our 
National  Congress  proividing  for  an  end  to 
Colville  Reservation  and  restoration  to  full 
rights  as  citizens  to  the  membership,  and 
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Representative  Thomas  Foley  has  Intro- 
duced like  legislation  for  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  That  this  peti- 
tion be  most  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  urging  immediate  action  to  fulfill  the 
desires  of  the  membership  of  the  ColvlUe 
Reservation  to  become  citizens  enjoying 
equal  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities 
as  other  citizens  of  this  State  and  this  Na- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate submit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,'  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Washington. 

"Ward  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  9 

"Resolution   congratulating  Lyndon   Baines 

Johnson  and  Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey 

on   their  inaugurations  as  President  and 

Vice  President,  respectively,  of  the  United 

States 

"Whereas,  during  November  last,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  through  the  demo- 
cratic elective  process,  expressed  their  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son and  Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey  to  lead 
the  Nation  safely  and  triumphantly  to  a 
Great  Society  in  these  perilous  and  demand- 
ing times;  and 

"Whereas,  on  the  20th  day  of  this  month, 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and  Hubert  Horatio 
Humphrey  will  be  formally  inaugurated  as 
President  and  Vice  President,  respectively, 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  on  such  day  these  men  assume 
the  leadership  of  a  nation  forever  dedicated 
to  human  advancement  and  the  realization 
of  peace  and  liberty  for  men  everywhere; 
and 

"Whereas,  during  their  tenures  of  oflBce, 
they  will  encounter  formidable  forces  cal- 
culated to  frustrate  the  achievement  of 
these  goals;  and 

"Whereas  the  terms  they  begin  will  em- 
brace a  period  as  dangerous  and  demanding 
and  as  promising  and  progressive  as  any 
period  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  {jointly).  That  the 
members  of  the  53d  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  extend  their 
best  wishes  and  congratulations  to  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  and  Hubert  Horatio 
Humphrey  on  their  inaugurations  as  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  respectively,  of 
these  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  contents  of  this 
resolution  be  dispatched  by  telegraph  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  and  Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey, 
and  that  certified  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son and  Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  January  20,  1965. 
"Paul  Laxalt, 
"President  of  the  Senate, 
"Leola  H.  Armstrong. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Passed  by  the  assembly  January  20,  1965. 
"Wm.  D.  Swackhamer, 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T.  Hurst, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Grant  Sawyer, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 


A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislatvue 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House  CoNCxmRENT  Resolution  D 

"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress and  the  national  administration  of 
the  United  States  to  take  all  possible  steps 
to  improve  the  economic  position  of  the 
agricultural  producer 

"Whereas  35  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation resides  in  community  trade  centers  of 
5,000,  or  on  farms  surrounding  such  trade 
centers,  and  the  stability  and  solvency  of 
this  vast  segment  of  our  population  Is  con- 
tingent on  a  healthy  agricultural  economy; 
and 

"Whereas  agricultural  prosperity  depends 
not  only  on  efficient  production  but  also  on 
adequate  m.arkets  and  a  proper  balance  of 
supply  and  demand;  and 

"Whereas  the  farm  sector  of  the  economy 
is  the  only  sector  that  has  suffered  a  decline 
in  net  income  measured  against  the  base 
period  of  1947-49,  primarily  due  to  increased 
production  costs  and  declining  farm  prices; 
and 

"Whereas  while  only  18  percent  of  the 
average  American  family  budget  Is  re- 
quired for  food,  the  lowest  of  any  nation  on 
earth,  the  farmer  receives  only  one-third 
of  this  after  processing  and  distribution 
costs  are  considered;  and 

"Whereas  this  adverse  economic  situation 
is  creating  a  migration  from  rural  com- 
munities to  urban  centers  where  unemploy- 
ment, welfare,  and  other  problems  are  al- 
ready rampant;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  creditable  objective  of 
the  national  administration  to  assure  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  everyone,  increase 
employment,  and  maintain  a  vigorous 
economy  through  courageous  action  on  nu- 
merous economic  fronts,  and  to  use  every 
weapon  available  to  increase  security  and 
promote  peace :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  and 
the  national  administration  adopt  a  system 
of  price  supports  and  production  controls 
for  agricultural  commodities  now  covered 
by  price  supports  that  will  assure  adequate 
income  for  farmers  and  assure  solvency  for 
all  of  rural  America;  and  by  so  doing,  avoid 
the  necessity  in  the  future  for  solving  new 
social  and  economic  problems  related  to 
highly  congested  urban  areas;  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  and  the  na- 
tional administration  develop  bold.  Imagina- 
tive plans  to  utilize  the  productive  capacity 
of  rural  America  more  effectively  In  com- 
bating communism,  hunger,  and  disease 
around  the  world,  and  continue  to  seek  new 
markets  for  agricultural  products  now  In 
surplus;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  Public  Law  480  be  admin- 
istered and  developed  to  its  maximum 
effectiveness;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  chairmen  of  the  U.S. 
House  and  Senate  Agricultural  Committees, 
and  each  member  of  the  North  Dakota  con- 
gressional delegation. 

"Arthur  A.  Link, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"DONNELL        HAUCEN, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Charles  Tighe, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Gerald  L.  Stair, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

The  petition  of  the  Jackson  County  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District,  board  of 
directors,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  supporting 
soil  and  water  conservation  district  programs 
throughout  the  Nation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreatry. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors of  the  Southern  Soil  Conservation 
District,  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  protesting  against 
any  reduction  from  the  soli  conservation 
budget;  to  the  Committee  on  AppropriationB. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
South  Dakota.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7 
Concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend  to 
veterans  of  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam 
the  Federal  benefits  that  were  granted  to 
veterans  of  the  undeclared  police  action  or 
war  in  Korea 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  {the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein) : 

Whereas  American  forces  are  now  engaged 
in  actual  conflict  in  the  area  of  Vietnam 
which  equals  in  hazard  to  life,  limb,  and 
health  of  those  there  engaged  with  any  con- 
flict in  which  American  troops  have  ever  un- 
dertaken; and 

Whereas  members  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces  are  carrying  out  their  dangerous  as- 
signments as  bravely  and  honorably  as  those 
who  have  fought  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  In  the  great  wars,  and  their  hardships 
and  sacrifices,  and  the  hardships  and  sacri- 
fices of  their  families,  are  comparable  to 
those  in  other  major  conflicts:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  40th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  {the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  therein) , 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  is,  memorialized  to  extend  to  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  action  the  educational,  re- 
training, insurance,  medical,  compensation, 
and  burial  benefits  and  all  other  benefits  un- 
der Federal  law  that  were  extended  to  vet- 
erans of  the  action  In  Korea;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
to  the  members  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion from  South  Dakota  and  to  the  President 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  February  20,  1965. 

Concurred  in  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives March  4,  1965. 

Lem  Overpeck, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Niels  P.  Jensen, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Charles  Droz, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest : 

Walter  J.  Matson, 

Chief  Clerk. 
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REPORTS  OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  th( 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  307.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation  of 
motor  fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses 
and  to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation 
proration  and  reciprocity  (Rept.  No.  76). 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.42.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Tllson 
Weed  (Rept.  No.  77); 

S.  154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa  G. 
Valdez  (Rept.  No.  78); 

S.  190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carnetta  Ger- 
malne  Thomas  Hunte  (Rept.  No.  79); 

S.  195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sunnyslde 
Seed  Farms  (Rept.  No.  80); 

S.  196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georges  Fralse 
(Rept.  No.  81); 

S.  243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kalllope  Kos- 
tides  (Rept.  No.  82); 

S.244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Chung   Chi  Lee   and  Julia  Lee    (Rept.   No. 

83); 

S.  262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllagros  Ara- 
gon  Nerl  (Rept.  No.  84); 

S.  320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Denis  Ryan 
(Rept.  No.  85); 

S.  389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Mara- 
gon  (Rept.  No  86); 

S.  394.  A  bill  for  the  rdUef  of  Alexa  Daniel 
(Rept.  No.  87); 

S.  416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Aurora 
Martin  Gelado  (also  known  as  Sister  Nleve) 
(Rept.  No.  88); 

S.  456.  A  bill  for  the  liellef  of  Koon  Chew 
Ho  (Rept.  No.  89); 

S.  570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  S.  Chow 
(Rept.  No.  90); 

S.  571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Denise  Hoje- 
bane  Barrood  (Rept.  No.  Pl) ; 

S.  574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W.  Heln 
and  Sadie  Hein  (Rept.  No.  92) ; 

S.615.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreas, 
Gregorios,  Eleni,  Nlkolaos,  and  Anna  Chlngas 
(Rept.  No.  93); 

S.  619.  A  bin  for  the  riUef  of  Nora  Isabella 
Samuelll  (Rept.  No.  94) ; 

S.  632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flora  Romano 
Torre  (Rept.  No.  95); 

S.  640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenon  Zubleta 
(Rept.  No.  96); 

S.  642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  K.  Won 
(Rept.  No.  97); 

S.  686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletrina  Del 
Frate  (Rept.  No.  98) ; 

S.  719.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka  Pekar 
(Rept.  No.  99); 

S.  769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Ku  (Rept.  No.  100); 

S.  829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico  Agostlnl 
and  Celestino  Agostlnl  (Rept.  No.  101); 

S.  840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Stratis  (Rept.  No.  102) ;  and 

S.  856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
R.  M.  Clark  (Rept.  No.  103) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Mlra  and  his  wife,  Maria  Mlra  (Rept.  No. 
104); 

S.373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor  M. 
Ubleta  (Rept.  No.  105); 

S.  417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Wladys- 
lawa  Kowalczyk  (Rept.  No.  106) ; 

S.  440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  L.  Rodri- 
guez (Rept.  No.  107); 

S.446.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Wllhelm 
Konyen,  his  wife,  Susanne  Frltsch  Konyen, 
and  their  children,  Susanne  Konyen  and 
Willy  Konyen  (Rept.  No.  108); 

S.  694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Soos  (Rept.  No.  109); 

S.  720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Radlc, 
his  wife,  Ester  Radic,  and  their  daughter, 
Olivera  Radic  (Rept.  No.  110) ; 

S.  767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Hof acker  (Rept.  No.  Ill);  and 

S.  916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne 
Sanders  (Rept.  No.  112). 

By  Mr.  FONG.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
A.  Ramelb  (Rept.  No.  116). 

By  Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella SamueUl  (Rept.  N^  115). 


By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the  priority  and 
nondischargeability  of  taxes  in  bankrupt- 
cy (Rept.  No.  114). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  2  through  May  8,  1965,  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week"    (Rept.  No.   113). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.  510.  A  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  117) . 


REPORT        ENTITLED        "PATENTS, 
TRADEMARKS,  AND  COPY- 

RIGHTS"—REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  118) 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  and 
have  printed  a  report  entitled  "Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,"  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  270,  88th  Congress, 
2d  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 


REPORT    ENTITLED    "ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE     PRACTICE      AND      PROCE- 
DURE"—REPORT   OF  A    COMMIT- 
TEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  119) 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.     Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  and 
have  printed  a  report  entitled  "Adminis- 
trative Practice   and  Procedure,"  pur- 
suant to   Senate  Resolution  261,   88th 
Congress,  2d  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "NATIONAL  PEN- 
ITENTIARIES"—REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE   (S.  REPT.  NO.  120) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  and 
have  printed  a  report  entitled  "National 
Penitentiaries,"  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 269,  88th  Congress,  2d  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
FORMER  EMPLOYEES  TO  APPEAR 
AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  THE  TAX 
COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
NEW  YORK— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  report  an  original  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  former  employees  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  appear  and  testify 


before  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  86),  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  by  virtue  of  Senate 
Resolution  255,  section  5,  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, h£is  in  its  possession  certain  evidence 
pertaining  to  investigations  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field; 

and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment has  notified  the  subcommittee 
chairman  that  there  is  a  matter  pending  be- 
fore the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
New  York,  New  York,  captioned  Bernard  B. 
Spindel,  dockets  numbered  3102-63  and  2668- 
64;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment has  requested  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
James  P.  Kelly,  former  Investigator,  and  Mr. 
Carmine  S.  BelUno,  former  consultant  ac- 
countant, for  the  said  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field  who  possess  information 
concerning  this  matter  by  virtue  of  their 
employment  for  said  committee;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  by  rule  XXX  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  information 
secured  by  staff  employees  of  the  Senate  pur- 
suant to  their  official  duties  as  employees  of 
the  Senate  may  not  be  revealed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  James  P.  Kelly,  former 
staff  investigator,  and  Mr.  Carmine  Belllno, 
former  consultant  accountant,  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field  be  authorized 
to  appear  and  testify  In  the  above-mentioned 
proceedings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  will,  if  favorably  acted  upon, 
permit  two  former  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activ- 
ities in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field 
to  testify  before  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

Senate  Resolution  255.  section  5  of  the 
86th  Congress,  turned  over  to  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
the  files  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select 
Labor  Committee  which  then  ceased  to 
exist.  In  a  tax  case  involving  Bernard 
B.  Spindel,  docket  Nos.  3102-63  and 
2668-64,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
notified  the  subcommittee  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  case  to  make  available  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  James  P.  Kelly,  former  in- 
vestigator, and  Mr.  Carmine  S.  Bellino. 
former  consultant  accountant. 

By  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  by  rule  XXX  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  testi- 
mony of  these  former  employees  cannot 
be  presented  in  this  matter  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  resolu- 
tion would  provide  that  consent. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  86)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 
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REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
January  1965.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years  standing  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Federal   Personnel   in   Executive    Branch, 

Janttart  1965  and  December  1964,  and  Pat, 

December  1964  and  November  1964 
personnel  and  pat  sxtmmart 
(See  table  I) 

Information  in  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  January  1965  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  is  simunarized  as 
follows : 


Civilian  personnel  in  executive 
branch 

Payroll  (In  thousands)  in  executive 
branch 

Total  and  major  categories 

In 

January 

numbered— 

In 

December 

numbered— 

Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (-) 

In 

December 

was— 

In 

November 

was— 

Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (-) 

Total  > « 

2.464,012 

2,485,771 

-21,759 

$1,610,923 

$1,381,762 

+$229, 161 

Aeencies  exclusive  of  Department 
of  Defense 

1,446,993 
1,017,019 

1,466,349 
1, 019, 422 

-19,356 
-2,403 

089,684 
621, 239 

811,953 
669,809 

+177,731 
+51,430 

Department  of  Defense 

Inside  the  United  States 

2,305.058 
158.954 
536,615 

2,325,845 
159.926 
538,524 

-20,787 

-972 

-1,909 

Outside  the  United  States 

Industrial  employment 

Foreign  nationals . 

132, 170 

133,283 

-1,113 

26,434 

•26,604 

-170 

'  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  In  the  last  Une  of  this  summary. 

'  January  figure  Includes  6.860  employees  (enumerators,  clerks,  supervisors,  crew  leaders,  etc.)  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  engaged  In  taking  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture,  as  compared  with  25,071  in  December. 
>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
emplojrment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figiires  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  niimber  outside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  in  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  included  in  tables  I.  n.  in,  and  IV. 


Table  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  January 
1965,  and  comparison  with  December  1964,  o,nd  pay  for  December  1964,  and  comparison  with  November  1964 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Agriculture . 

Commerce  ' 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor.. 

Post  Office 

State  «» „ 

Treasury 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

CoimcU  of  Economic  Advisers „ ... 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds , 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

National  Council  on  the  -Vrts 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity ....... 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 

President's  Commission  on  the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts .. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Aeency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Development  Planning  Committee  for  Appalacbla  * 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Reconstruction  and  Development  Planning  Commission 

for  Alaska ... 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  .\dminlstratlon 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housine  and  Home  Finance  Agency . 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission . 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 


Personnel 


January 


97.580 
38.040 
83.542 
61.635 
3'2, 376 
9,002 
594,320 
40.666 
89,981 

327 

481 

47 

73 

32 

2 

42 

580 

358 

47 

28 

1 

11 
U 

31 

414 

7,235 

635 

831 

3,745 

5 

5 

93 

2 

297 

231 

44,778 

7 

1.516 

1,384 

6 

1,245 

240 

412 

1,116 

5 


1,151 

192 

4,189 

34,884 

7,275 

13, 613 

19 

2,392 

33,023 

429 

62 


December 


98.171 

>  56, 146 

83.451 

61.713 

32.439 

9,048 

598,234 

41,332 

85,525 

328 

493 

46 

76 

24 

1 

41 

391 

360 

67 

29 

1 

21 

10 

25 

415 

7,217 

635 

827 

3,762 

5 

5 

93 

2 

295 

230 

44,858 

7 

1.529 

1.387 

»5 

1,248 

238 

415 

1,110 

5 


1,150 

200 

4,211 

34,821 

7,408 

13,714 

20 

2,383 

33,117 

434 

61 


Increase 


91 


4,456 


8 

1 

1 

189 


6 

"is 


63 


Decrease 


591 
18,106 


78 

63 

46 

3,914 

666 


1 
12 


2 

10 

1 


10 


4 

17 

2 

1 

80 

■— 

13 

3 

3 

2 

3 

6 

8 
22 


33 

101 
1 


94 
5 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


December 


$58, 719 
27, 779 
50,737 
41,810 
25.093 
6,825 
*  438, 910 
25,633 
60,030 

274 
638 

47 
57 
30 

1 

44 

250 

365 

60 

31 

5 
12 

9 

24 

97 

6,624 

604 

778 

2,705 

5 

9 

67 

3 

251 

197 

38.128 

5 

1,268 

1,053 

5 

1,006 

221 

442 

953 

5 


1,015 

143 

3,358 

19, 677 

4,669 

10, 212 

21 

1.988 

28,912 

239 

45 


November 


$55.  548 
24,942 
46.766 
38.901 
22. 985 
6,275 

301, 849 
24,180 
55, 121 

252 

495 

44 

66 

30 

1 

40 

ISS 

330 

43 

30 

6 

A 

9 

24 

83 

6,999 

460 

712 

2,610 

5 

6 

60 

3 

232 

189 

35,600 

5 

1,149 

947 


924 

201 

402 

874 

5 

3 

919 

122 

3. 081 

18,123 

4,300 

9,257 

23 

1,814 

27,581 

211 

42 


Increase      Decrease 


$3,171 
2,837 
3,971 
2,909 
2,108 
650 

137, 061 
1,453 
4,909 

22 

43 

3 


4 

95 

35 

7 

1 


14 

625 

44 

66 

195 


19 

8 

2,628 


119 

106 
5 
82 
20 
40 
79 


96 

21 

277 

1,554 

250 

055 


174 

1,331 

28 

3 


$9 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  I. -Consolidated  tUle  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  ou^ide  the  United  States  employed  &V,f  f.^^^^^'^^^X-ColTtli?^ 
^  1965,  and  comparison  with  December  1964,  and  pay  for  December  1964,  and  comparison  with  November  1964— Contmued 


Department  or  agency 


Personnel 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency _ 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 

National  Gallery  of  Art ^ 

National  Labor  Relations  Board - • 

National  Mediation  Board.. 

National  Science  Foundatioi)..-- 

I^ident's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy '.. 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity -- 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board , - - 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home -- 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board - 

Tariff  Commission - 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Temporary  Alaska  Claims  Commission 

Teimessee  Valley  Authority - 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Distrmament  Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency — -- vi^— i:""Vi"r"' 

United  States- Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  Administration. • 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Coimnlsslon. 


January 


Total,  excluding  Departmient  of  Defense 

Net  change,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 


Department  of  Defense: 

Oflico  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  .\rmy - 

Department  of  the  Navy..*.. - 

Department  of  the  Air  ForOe - 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency - 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  ActivitieB 

International  military  activities -— 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education  activities. 


32 

22 

310 

2,111 

120 

936 

15, 170 

2 

58 

1,749 

188 

168 

1,392 

7,264 

3,538 

1,715 

1,098 

27 

278 

150 

1 

16,301 

161 

11,774 

11 

171,364 

320 

1 


December 


■t 

i 

34 

7 

314 

2,136 

127 

999 

15,086 


1,446,993 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change.  Department  Of  Defense. 

Grand  total.  Including  Department  of  Defense  »  ". 
Net  change.  Including  Department  of  Defense 


2,122 

360,769 

325.387 

291,064 

2,001 

041 

2,151 

32,048 

40 

8 

54 

434 


60 

1,760 

191 

158 

1,390 

7,197 

3,518 

1,695 

1,098 

26 

280 

151 

3 

16,500 

163 

11,802 

12 

171,660 

315 

1 


Increase 


15 


85 
2 


2 
67 
20 
20 


Fay  (in  thousands) 


Decrease     December 


4 

25 


63 


1 

20 
3 


November 


1,466,349 


1,017,019 


2,464,012 


2,084 

361.695 

326,659 

291,207 

1,896 

030 

2,146 

32,258 

40 

0 

55 

434 


2 
1 
2 

199 
2 

28 
1 

196 


6,080 
19,356 


24,436 


38 


1, 019, 422 


2,485,771 


105 
8 
5 


926 

1,272 

143 


$36 

9 
164 

1,780 
112 
819 

6,084 

48' 

1,206 

203 

116 

1,166 

2,646 

2,461 

1,031 

381 

33 

243 

159 

1 

11,462 

180 

5,910 

10 

91,640 

105 

(') 


060,684 


210 
-- 

1 


150  2,553 

2,403 

6,230  I  26,080 

21,768 


2,152 

213,175 

204,363 

178,479 

1,008 

800 

1,747 

10,067 

42 

6 

46 

256 


$35 

3 
161 

1.623 
144 
775 

6.037 

40 

1,107 

188 

112 

1,054 

2,449 

2,463 

926 

426 

29 

225 

148 

1 

10,566 

145 

6,401 

8 

83,858 

110 

(•) 


Increase 


Decrease 


$6 

13 

166 


44 


8 

00 

15 

4 

115 

107 


$32 
"63 


105 


4 
18 
11 


811,053 


621,230 


1,610,023 


•1,016 

198,044 

187,477 

160,083 

1,010 

684 

1,605 

17,778 

30 

5 

36 

232 


007 

35 

410 

2 

7,782 


2 


177,801 

177,731 


14 

160 


669,809 


1,381,762 


236 

15,131 

16,886 

17,496 

88 

125 

142 

1,289 

3 

1 

10 

23 


51,430 
61,.«0 

229,321 

229,161 


'  Less  than  $500. 

»  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information.  ,.,,,„  .  ^  «,„  xioMnn. 

10  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Nationa 

^*i^Tr!cfudw  employment  In  the  Job  Corps  by  Federal  agencies  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452),  as  foUows- 


1  January  figure  includes  6,860  employees  (enumerators,  clerks,  supervisors,  crew 
leaders,  etc.)  engaged  in  taking  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture,  as  compared  with 

«  Commerce"Department  figure  revised  to  exclude  employees  of  the  Federal  Develop- 
ment Planning  Committee  for  Appalachla  now  reported  as  an  Independent  agency. 

•  Includespay  for  temporary  Christmas  employe^;!.  ,     ^^        ^.       ,  r.„  „,„^ 

« January  figure  Includes  15,  397  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, as  compared  with  15.513  in  December,  and  their  pay.  These  AID  figures 
Include  employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  govern- 
ments in  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  January  figure  includes  4,193  of  these  trust 
fund  employees  and  the  December  figure  Includes  4,215. 

» January  figure  includes  1,136  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  compared  with 
1,138  in  December,  and  their  pay.  ..      ^  .,     ,,,oc  ^  f„^  r»„t  o^  io<u 

«  New  agency  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11186  dated  Oct.  23, 1964. 

'  New  agency',  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10918  dated  Feb.  16, 1961.  Re- 
ported in  Commerce  Department  figures  from  July  1964  through  December  1964  and 
in  Labor  Department  figures  prior  to  July  1964. 

Table  II  -Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  January  1965,  and  comparison  with 

December  1964 


Agency 

January 

December] 

Change 

Aorli^nltnrp  Dpn&rtniGnt          _.._........- 

174 
155 

02 
71 

+82 

Interior  Department 

+84 

Total         - -. 

320 

163] 

+166 

Department  or  agtncy 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense): 

Agriculture |. 

Commerce - 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor... -- 

Post  Office 

State'* 

Treasury -.Ar"'."j"';" 

Executive    Office    of    the    President: 

White  House  Office - 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers.. 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds — 


January 


06,307 
37,407 
82,865 
61,062 
32,017 
8,028 
692,731 
10, 874 
80,280 

327 

481 

47 

73 


Decem- 
ber 


In- 

erease 


96,025 

155,143 

82, 781 

61, 072 

32,082 

8,960 

596, 621 

10,882 

84,850 

328 

403 

46 

76 


84 


De- 
crease 


618 
17,736 


4,430 


70 

65 

41 

3,800 

8 


Department  or  agency 


January 


1 
12 


Executive  Office  of  the  Presldent-CMi tinned 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  CouncU.. 

National  Council  on  the  Arts 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Economic  Opprtunlty 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology.. -..---. - 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations --- - — 

President's  Commission  on  the  Assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy..--- -■ 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests -■;;■■ -"J'X" ' 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity In  Housing.- ■ 


32 
2 

42 
580 
358 

47 

28 
1 

11 
11 


Decem- 
ber 


24 
1 

41 
301 
3fi0 

67 

29 
1 

21 
10 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


8 

1 

1 

189 


2 

10 


10 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  II.— Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  January  1965,  and  comparison  vnth 

December  1964— Continued  " 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Interpovem- 
^         mental  Relations ._ 

American    Battle    Monuments   Commis- 
sion  

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System _ 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Bsisin  Conmiission... 

Export-Import  B;uik  of  \V;isliineton 

Farm  Credit  Administration../. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Development  Planning  Committee 
for  Appalachia  • 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv-' 
ice 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  .Vccountiiig  Office 

General  Services  Administration I 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Comm.erce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin' 
insf  ration 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission.. 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. . 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Me<liation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal- 

President's     Advisory     Committee     on 
Labor- Management  Policy' 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity 


January 


Decem- 
ber 


31 


7,201 

635 

831 

3,743 

S 

5 

93 

2 

297 

231 

43,652 

1, 512 
1,382 

5 

1,245 

240 

412 

1.116 

5 

1,151 

181 

4,135 

34.858 

7.375 

13,399 

19 

2,392 

33,008 

429 

52 

32 

22 

310 

2,077 

129 

931 

153 

2 

58 


25 


7,183 

635 

827 

3.760 

5 

5 

93 

2 

295 

230 

43,734 

1,525 
1,385 

•5 

1,248 

238 

415 

1,110 

5 

1,  l.V) 

1S9 

4. 134 

34, 793 

7,408 

13,499 

20 

2,383 

33, 101 

434 

51 

34 

314 
2.103 
127 
994 
165 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


18 


17 


6 
.... 

"6.V 


82 

"13 
3 


Department  or  agency 


8 
19 


59 


1 

is' 


33 

100 

1 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp- 
oration  

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System.. 

Small  Busine.>!S  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.. 

Tariff  Commission _ . _ 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States .__ 

Temporary  .\laska  Claims  Commission... 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.    Arms    Control   and    Disarmament 

Agency  _ 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 

the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  Administration 

Woodrow  \Vilsoi>  Memorial  Commission.. 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


January 


Decem- 
ber 


93 
5 


4 

26 


63 

12 


Department  of  Commerce: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  tlie  Army 

Department  of  the  Navv 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency... 

Defense  ("omniuiiicalions  Agency „ 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  .\gency 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

Intcrnntional  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education 
activities 


1.749 
188 

158 

1.392 

7,112 

3,472 

1.695 

1.098 

27 

278 

150 

1 

16,298 

161 
3.477 

8 

170. 382 

1 


1,769 
191 

158 
1,390 
7.045 
3. 461 


In- 
crease 


1,384,477 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


2.074 

313.217 

302. 279 

265.404 

2,001 

894 

2,1.51 

3'2.047 

40 

8 

32 

434 


,674 

1,098 

26 

280 

l.-il 

3 

16,497 

163 
3,468 

10 

170. 585 

1 


1, 402. 897 


De- 
crease 


20 
3 


2 

67 
11 
21 


4.969 


2 

1 

2 

199 


2 
203 


23,3S9 


18.420 


920. 581 


2, 305.  (M8 


1  Commerce  Department  fieure  revised  to  exclude  employee*  of  the  Federal  Develop- 
ment Planning  Committee  for  Appalachia  now  reportcd"as  an  indeponden*  agency 

'  January  figure  includes  2.9*7  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develob^ 
ment.  as  compared  with  2,9S9  in  December. 

3  January  ligu'c  includes  733  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  734  in 
December. 


2.035 

314.326 

303. 412 

265. 468 

1.896 

891 

2.146 

32. 258 

40 

9 

33 

4.-)4 


92-2. 948 


2.325,845 


39 


las 

3 


1,109 

1,133 

64 


211 


152        2,519 
2,367 


5,121 


25,908 


20,787 


*  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11186  dated  Oct  23  1964 
'  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10918  dated  Feb  16,  1961.    Re- 
ported in  Commerce  Department  ligures  from  July  1964  througli  December  1964  and  in 
Labor  Department  ligures  prior  to  July  1964. 


Table  IU.— Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  January  1965,  and  comparison  imth 

December  1964 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense): 

.\griculture 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare III"! 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Office 

State  1 J .".'.'.'. 

Treasury ".' 

Independent  agencies: 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Federal  .\viation  Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

General  .Accounting  Office. 

General  Services  .Administration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  System \ 

Small  Business  Administration.. ._" 


January 


Decem- 
ber 


1.273 

633 

677 

633 

359 

74 

1,589 

29,792 

692 

407 

34 

2 

1.126 

4 

2 

11 

54 

26 

214 

15 

34 

5 

15,017 

152 

66 


In- 
crease 


1.246 

1.003 

670 

641 

357 

79 

1.613 

30,450 

675 

408 

34 

2 

1.124 

4 

2 

11 

57 

28 

216 

16 

33 

5 

14.920 

152 

57 


17 


97 


De- 
crease 


370 


5 

24 

658 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency... 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 

the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


January 


Total,  excluding  Deixirtment  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  -Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency. 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

International  military  activities... 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


<  January  figure  includes  12.450  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  DeveloD- 
ment  as  compared  with  12,524  in  December.  These  AID  figures  include  emolove^s 
who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  fund 


20 
3 

8.297 

3 

982 
320 


Decem- 
ber 


62,  516 


48 
47,552 
23.108 
25,660 

47 
1 

22 


96,438 


158,954 


21 

3 

8,334 

2 
975 
315 


In- 
crease 


63, 452 


49 
47, 369 
23,247 
25, 739 

48 


22 


96,474 


159, 926 


De- 
crease 


1 
"37 


175       i.ni 
936 


183 


1 


139 

79 

1 


184  220 

36 


359 


1,331 


972 


for  this  purpose.    The  January  figure  includes  4,193  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and 
the  Deccmlier  figure  includes  4,215. 

2  January  figure  includes  403  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  404  in 
December. 


March  10,  1965 

Table  IV. — Industrial  ewjj^Zoj/ei 


Department  or  agenc  r 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense) : 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency — 

General  Services  Administra<it)n, 

Government  Printing  Office. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Sp^fe  Adminis- 
tration  

Panama  Canal.. 

St.  LawTcnce  Seaway  Develppment  Cor- 
pwration 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation.. 


Total,  excluding  Departme 
Net  decrease,  excluding 
Defense 


1  Subject  to  revision. 


Table  V. — Foreign  natil^a 
I  through  I V  of  this  report 
the  United  States  and 
source  of  funds  from 
December  1964 


Coimtry 


Crete 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Japan 

Korea 

Morocco 

Netherlands. . 
Trinidad 


2 
14 
66 

41, 


Total. 
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es  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 
January  1965,  and  comparison  with  Dec<:mber  1964 


January 


Decem- 
ber 


i|t  of  Defense. 
Department  of 


3. 591 
5,629 
9.528 
262 
5,411 

257 
2,565 
2,156 
7,375 

33,023 
7.364 

157 

13,220 

320 


90,858 


3,593 
5,614 
9.515 
263 
5,359 

252 
2,565 
2,154 
7,408 

33,117 
7,227 

156 

13. 402 

315 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


Department  or  agency 


January 


15 
13 

'52' 

4 

"2 


90,940 


- 


137 

1 
..... 


230 


33 
94 


182 


312 


82 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  states 

Outside  the  United  States 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States 

Defense  Supply  Agency- 
Inside  the  United  States 


Total,  Department  of  Defense.. 

Net  decrease.   Department  of 

fense 


De- 


Grand  total,  including  Department 
of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  includine  Department 
of  Defense 


1 130, 153 
>  4, 079 

182,961 
1,272 

124.869 
875 

1.548 


Decem- 
ber 


In- 
crease 


445, 757 


536.615 


J  130. 615 
i4.064 

183, 955 
1,269 

125.284 
840 

1.557 


15 
"3' 
"35 


De- 
crease 


447.584 


538.524 


53 


462 
415 


1.880 


1.827 


283 


2.192 


1,900 


2  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Is  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables 

port,  whose  services  are  provided  by  contractual  agreement  between 

creign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the 

ii^hich  they  are  paid,  as  of  January  1965  and  comparison  with 


down  of  this  employment  for  January  fol- 
lows: 


Country 


Jam  i  ry     December 


Total 


Army 


Total 


81 

170 
(11 
i73 
tl3 

32 
125 
H6 

53 
(i66 


81 

2,566 

15. 166 

66,389 

314 

41,890 

5.450 

557 

53 

367 


Army 


Navy 


January 


December 


107 

11,637 
55, 615 


14, 226 
5,425 


107 
11,847 
56,154 


14, 325 
5,450 


January     December 


Air  Force 


95 

9 

69 

38 

12.380 


546 


366 


91 

9 

70 

38 

12.412 


557 


367 


January 


81 

2,268 

3.265 

10.589 

275 

15. 126 


53 


December 


81 

2.368 

3,310 

10, 615 

276 

15,153 


Crete 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Japan 

Korea 

Morocco 

Netherlands 
Trinidad... 

Total. 


81 

2,470 

14,911 

66,273 

313 

41,732 

5,425 

546 

53 

366 


107 
11,637 
65,615 


14,226 
6,425 


Navy 


Air 
Force 


95 

9 

60 

38 
12.380 


546 


366 


81 

2,268 

3,265 

10,580 

275 

15,126 


63 


132, 17C 


87, 010 


13,503 


31,657 


63 


170 


133.283 


87,010 


87,883 


13,503 


13,544 


3L657 


31,856 


Statement  by  Senator  6yrd  op  Vdiginia  Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  decreases 

„         ,.                  .         ,  4.T,     w»H„,oi  r-^„orn  were  Commerce  Department  with  18,106  and 

Executive  agencies  of  ^:^%f^f^^^^l  ^o^^.^^;  Post    Office   Department   3,914.     The   largest 

ment  reported  ^l^'" '^"  .t^P^^^^/^V^This  In^^^^ase  was  reported  by  Treasury  Depart- 

month  of  January  totaling  2,464,012.     Tnis  „-,.,^  ,,,,♦?,  4  dSR 

was  a  net  decrease  of  21,7^0  as  compared  with  "^^^/^^  ntn^r^mpnt  of  Defense  the  larger 

employment  reported  in  tiie  preceding  month  In  the  Department  °^^^;^^^^  ^^^^if !" 

r.f  T^^J^^y^^r.     ■Ti-,»  TQninirv  ripprpnc-p  includes  dccrcases  m  ci\illan  employment  were  re- 

of  Agriculture.                    |         ^    .  .       . .      „^  Total  employment  inside  the  United  States 

Civilian  employment  j^PO^^f^l^iy  ^he  ex-  i^/^ar^  waV2.305,058,  a  decrease  of  20,787 

ecutive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  ^rz"  "iJ ^,tv^  rx^^mbpr      TntAl  emnlov- 

rrr'iV')  rt'^^'  '''''  "^^^^^  ''''"  t^eZ'^^ull^  ?njr  State^s^S  S^ua^y 

July  1,  1964,  follows.  ^^^  158,954,  a  decrease  of  972  as  compared 

with  December.     Industrial  employment  by 

Decrease  Federal  agencies  in  January  totaled  536,615,  a 
decrease  of  1,909. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 

the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 

mittee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 

34, 230  Expenditures. 

-  foreign  nationals 

2l'759  The  total  of  2,464,012  civilian  employees 
""  certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies  in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
Total  Federal  employnient  in  civilian  agen-  ports  Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
cles  for  the  month  of  January  was  1,446,993.  ployed  in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
a  decrease  of  19.356  as  compared  with  the  but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  132,170 
December  total  of  1,466.349.  Total  civilian  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
employment  in  the  millljary  agencies  In  Jan-  overseas  during  January  who  were  not 
uary  was  1  017,019,  a  dectease  of  2,403  as  com-  counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
pared  with  1  019,422  in  t»ecember.  number  in  December  was  133.283.     A  break- 


Month 


1964-July 

August 

September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

196.5 — January... 


federal  pa-tboix 

(There  Is  a  lag  of  a  month  between  Federal 
emplojrment  and  Federal  payroll  figures  in 
order  that  actual  expenditures  may  be  re- 
ported. Payroll  expenditure  figures  in  the 
committee  report  this  month  are  for  De- 
cember.) 

Payroll  expendittu-e  figures  in  the  executive 
branch  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1965  totaled  $8.7  bilUon. 
These  payroll  expenditures  for  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year,  July-December  1964,  ex- 
clusive of  $154  million  of  U.S.  pay  for  foreign 
nationals  not  on  the  regular  rolls,  follow: 

Payroll 
{in  millions) 

July $1, 430 

August 1.  387 

September 1. 449 

October.-. 1.  447 

November 1.  382 

December 1. 611 

Total,   1st  6  months  of  fiscal 

year    1965 -     8.706 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Richard  L.  McVeigh,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska;  and 

■William  P.  Copple,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ET .LENDER   (by  request) : 

S.  1471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 

,the  Agricultural  Act  of   1949.  as  amended, 

establishing    the    minimum    price    support 

level    for    peanuts;    to   the    Committee    on 

Agriculture  :ind  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  METCALP: 

S.  1472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion authority  for  tlie  construction,  exten- 
sion or  operation  of  certain  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  in  Interstate 
commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1473.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2410,  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  prescribe  the 
relative  priority  of  liens  of  the  United  States 
and  claims  for  certain  costs,  expenses,  and 
attorneys'  fees  in  mortgage  foreclosure 
actions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarlis  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced    the   last   above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

8.  1474.  A  bill  to  create  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  politi- 
cal activity  by  officers  and  employees  of  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  1475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  M. 
DJavahery;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  1476.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce   Act   in   order   to  give   the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  additional 
authority  with  respect  to  railroad  safety;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
8. 1477.  A  bill  to  prohibit  trading  in  Irish 
potato  futures  on  commodity  exchanges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By    Mr.    CURTIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.   MuNDT,   and  Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERN)  : 

S.  1478.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Lower 
Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Creek  Compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

8. 1479.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  establish 
a  program  to  decrease  water  pollution  by 
synthetic  detergents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 

S.  1480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllagros 
Garcia  Nunez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  so  as  to  require  non- 
aggression  agreements  by  recipients  of  as- 
sistance thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

8.  1482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  prohibit  certain  activities  of  labor  or- 
ganizations in  restraint  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Towxh  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gexten- 
ing,  and  Mr.  Javtfs)  : 

S.  1483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KucHEL.  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr. 
Scott) : 

S.  1484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  to  promote  quality  and  price 
stabilization,  to  dertne  and  restrain  certain 
unfair  methods  of  distribution  and  to  con- 
firm, define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of  pro- 
ducers and  resellers  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCaetht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  1485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  compensate  dealers  for 
the  amount  of  Federal  excise  tax  paid  on 
gasoline  lost  by  leakage  or  spillage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
BoGGS.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scott, 
and    Mr.   Morton)  : 

S.  1486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to  a 
taxpayer  who  is  a  student  at  a  college  for 
certain  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  a 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Donovan  C.  Moffett;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1488.  A   bill   to   authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod, of  approximately  50,000  tons  of  refrac-  • 
tory  grade  bauxite  from  the  national  stock- 
pile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  : 

8. 1489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Umatilla,  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

8.  1490.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  under  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

8.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget; 

SJ.Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
rules  jf  interpretation  governing  questions 
of  the  effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State 
laws;  and 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 


the  President   and  Vice   President;   to  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolutiona 
which   appear   under   a  separate   heading.)' 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

PROPOSAL  TO  RESTATE  U.S.  FOR. 
EIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  25)  proposing 
a  restatement  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Tower,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading. ) 

PROPOSAL  FOR  SENATE  CONSIDER. 
ATION  OF  ANY  DISARMAMENT 
PLANS 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  26)  proposing 
Senate  consideration  of  any  disarma- 
mcnt  plans,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Tower,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 
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TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"CATALOG  OP  FEDERAL  AIDS  TO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS—SUPPLEMENT. JANUARY 
4,  1965" 

Mr.  MUSKIE  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
8.  Con.  Res.  27 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Goverrunent  Operations  sixty  thousand 
additional  copies  of  its  committee  print  of 
the  eighty-nintli  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments — Supplement,  January  4, 
1965",  a  study  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
FORMER  EMPLOYEES  TO  APPEAR 
AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  THE  TAX 
COURT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  report -d  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  86)  to  au- 
thorize former  employees  of  subcommit- 
tee of  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations to  appear  and  testify  before  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A   SENATE   STUDY 

OP  FEDERAL  COMPETITION  WITH 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  87)  proposing  a  Senate  study  ol 
Federal  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Tower, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^_^^«.^__ 

AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  2410, 
TITLE  28,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  2410,  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  the  relative 
priority  of  liens  of  the  United  States  and 
claims  for  certain  costs,  expenses,  and 
attorneys'  fees  in  mortgage  foreclosure 
actions,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  bill  (S.  1473)  to  amend  section 
2410,  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
prescribe  the  relative  priority  of  liens  of 
the  United  States  and  claims  for  certain 
costs,  expenses,  and  attorneys'  fees  in 
mortgage  foreclosure  actions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Met- 
calf, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


COMPACT  BETWEEN  NEBRASKA 
AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA  APPORTION- 
ING WATERS  OP  LOWER  NIO- 
BRARA RIVER  AND  PONCA  CREEK 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  provide  for 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota  apportioning  the  waters  of  Lower 
Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Creek  which 
are  common  to  the  two  States. 

The  compact  was  ratified  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  both  States  and  approved 
by  the  Governors  of  those  States  in  1961. 
Earlier  legislation  seeking  the  consent  of 
Congress  has  failed  of  enactment  because 
departmental  reports  were  not  received 
in  time  for  the  congressional  committees 
to  act  on  the  bill. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  the  bill 
again  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  as 
well  as  the  two  Senators  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt  and  Mr.  McGovern]  . 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1478)  to  consent  to  the 
Lower  Niobrara  River  and  Ponca  Creek 
compact  between  the  States  of  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Curtis  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 


PROGRAM   TO   DEC^REASE   WATER 
POLLUTION    BY    SYNTHETIC    DE- 
TERGENTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  will 
enable  us  to  win  a  complete  victory  over 
water  pollution  resulting  from  detergent 
chemicals. 

President  Johnson  has  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  entire 
Nation  to  the  long  series  of  defeats  which 
we  have  suffered  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
our  priceless  natural  resources.  As  the 
President  pointed  out : 

The  storm  of  modern  change  is  threaten. 
Ing  to  blight  and  diminish  in  a  few  decades 
what  has  been  cherished  and  protected  for 
generations. 

The  President  noted  that  modern 
technology  and  all  the  trends  of  modern 
living  in  America  were  menacing  our 
natural  environment. 

The  defeats  have  seemed  endless. 
Every  major  river  system  in  America  is 
now  polluted,  and  our  great  fresh  water 
lakes  are  becoming  more  polluted  every 
day.  Our  forests  have  been  plundered; 
our  parks  overpopulated  and  overde- 
veloped; our  highways  blighted  by  bill- 
boards and  junkyards ;  our  trout  streams 
ruined  by  dams;  our  swamps  drained; 
our  birds  poisoned,  and  our  fish  suffo- 

CRtiCd. 

In  the  light  of  that  record,  it  is  en- 
couraging indeed  to  be  able  to  point  to 
one  victory  which  Is  now  within  our 
grasp. 

In  a  period  of  less  than  5  years,  the 
problem  of  detergent  pollution  has  been 
detected,  analyzed,  dealt  with  in  State 
and  Federal  legislation,  and  at  least 
partially  corrected. 

Many  people  deserve  credit  for  these 
developments,  and  I  will  discuss  that 
point  later. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete this  victory— to  wipe  out  detergent 
pollution  for  all  time  to  come— and  to 
take  at  least  one  step  toward  the  mas- 
sive effort  to  save  our  beautiful  land 
which  was  urged  upon  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  rec- 
ognizes the  tremendous  strides  which 
have  been  taken  in  the  past  2  years  to 
correct  the  widely  recognized  problem 
of  detergent  pollution. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  I  joined  in  spon- 
soring a  bill  on  this  subject  which  was 
incorporated  into  S.  649,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  which 
passed  the  Senate  but  did  not  come  to  a 
final  vote  in  the  House. 

That  legislation  would  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  supervise  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  detergent  pollution  problem 
in  America  with  a  view  to  recommending 
the  necessary  legislation  and  rules  and 
regiilations  needed  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem. 

We  do  not  need  that  kind  of  legisla- 
tion today.    The  problem  has  been  fully 


docimiented  and  recognized  by  everyone 
concerned.  Great  strides  have  been 
taken  toward  meeting  the  problem.  At 
substantial  cost,  the  soap  and  detergent 
industry  and  the  chemical  firms  wliich 
supply  them  have  developed,  tested  and 
are  now  marketing  new  detergents  which 
eliminate  many  of  the  public  problems 
associated  with  their  previous  products. 
Research  is  continuing  and  it  appears 
that  new  and  better  detergents  are  be- 
ing developed  constantly. 

All  that  remains  to  be  done  now  is  to 
establish  a  set  of  national  standards  by 
which  these  detergents  now  in  use,  and 
their  successors  which  are  being  devel- 
oped, may  be  measured  and  judged  as  to 
their  effect  on  public  water  supplies.  We 
know  now  that  we  can  develop  standards 
which  will  soon  abolish  all  detergent  pol- 
lution. 

That  is  what  this  bill  will  do.  It  wiU 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  appoint  a  technical 
advisory  committee  made  up  of  equal 
niunbers  of  representatives  of  his  De- 
partment, the  soap  and  detergent  indus- 
try, and  recognized,  independent  con- 
sultants. This  committee  will  review 
the  products  now  in  use  and  under  de- 
velopment, develop  testing  procedures, 
and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  a  set  of 
national  standards  which  should  be  met 
by  all  detergents  manufactured,  sold  in, 
or  imported  into  America. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress  on  this  matter  on 
January  1,  1967,  in  the  event  that  any 
new  legislative  action  is  needed.  Then, 
assuming  that  the  standards  have  been 
developed  and  all  other  conditions  met. 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  order  these 
standards  into  effect  on  July  1,  1967,  or 
6  months  after  they  are  issued,  which- 
ever is  later. 

This  is  very  mild  legislation.  Its  pur- 
pose is  leadership.  It  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  lead  us  to  a  complete  victory 
over  detergent  pollution— which  is  just 
one  of  many  very  serious  natural  re- 
source problems  which  we  face. 

This  bill  will  not  hinder  or  handicap 
the  detergent  industry  in  any  way.  It 
will  not  create  any  new  bureaucracy.  It 
will  not  cost  either  the  Government  or 
private  industry  a  lot  of  money.  It  will 
simply  create  some  reasonable  yardstick 
to  use  in  protecting  the  public  interest 
in  its  water  resource. 

I  think  a  little  background  on  this 
problem  would  be  helpful. 

Synthetic  detergents  were  developed 
about  at  the  time  of  World  War  n  and 
have  virtually  revolutionized  the  soap 
industry.  At  present,  close  to  4  billion 
pounds  a  year  are  sold  in  this  country. 

Almost  every  household  and  every  in- 
dustry came  to  discover  their  tremen- 
dous cleaning  power.  Unfortunately, 
scientists  soon  discovered  that  they  also 
had  imdesirable  characteristics. 

Most  of  them  were  made  from  a  petro- 
leum-based chemical  known  as  alkyl 
benzene  sulfonate — ABS — which  had  an 
unusual  trait.  Because  of  its  molecular 
structure,  it  was  not  easily  attacked  by 
the  bacteria  in  sewage  and  waste  water. 
We  rely  on  these  bacteria  to  decompose 
the  organic  matter  found  in  our  wastes. 
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In  the  case  of  ABS.  that  system  broke 
down. 

Detergent  chemicals,  only  partly  de- 
composed, passed  through  our  municipal 
sewage  disposal  plants  and  into  our  lakes 
and  streams.  These  surface  water  sup- 
plies began  to  foam. 

Detergent  chemicals  also  passed 
through  household  septic  tanks,  worked 
their  way  into  underground  water  sup- 
plies, and  began  to  contaminate  wells. 

The  problem  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion when  I  was  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
In  1960.  a  survey  of  2.167  shallow  wells  in 
Wisconsin  revealed  that  32  percent 
showed  measm'able  detergent  pollution. 

Some  of  our  most  valuable  recreational 
watei-s  became  covered  by  foam. 

A  special  committee  of  Wisconsin 
State  agencies  was  immediately  put  to 
work  investigating  this  problem  and  rec- 
ommending steps  to  correct  it. 

Investigation  revealed  a  wealth  of  sci- 
entific information  in  this  field.  It  also 
showed  that  the  same  problem  was  de- 
veloping in  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 

In  1963,  I  presented  the  Senate  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  Committee  news 
pictures  which  showed  mountains  of 
foam,  some  of  them  as  much  as  40  feet 
high  and  hundreds  of  feet  long,  cascad- 
ing down  our  scenic  river  valleys  and 
blowing  through  some  of  our  Wisconsin 
communities. 

This  foam  was  a  serious  blight  on  our 
recreational  resources,  but  it  also  was 
shown  to  be  highly  dangerous  in  some 
instances.  The  Taft  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing Center,  a  division  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  reported  in  1962  that 
foam  which  billowed  up  above  sewage 
aeration  tanks  contained  20  times  as 
much  bacteria  as  the  liquid  sewage  from 
which  it  came.  These  experts  pro- 
nounced foam  blown  from  sewage  plants 
as  a  possible  "significant  health  hazard." 

In  San  Francisco,  sewage  plant  foam 
blew  into  lovely  Golden  Gate  Park, 
blighting  its  recreational  lakes  and  its 
scenic  waterfalls.  Elsewhere  in  Cali- 
fornia, sewage  plant  foam  blew  into  sand 
dunes  in  the  El  Segundo  region  where 
children  played.  Bacteriological  studies 
showed  that  it  contained  high  concen- 
trations of  sewage  bacteria.  At  this  site, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  install  an  S83,- 
000  spray  system  and  to  use  special 
chemicals  to  keep  the  foam  under  con- 
trol. Twenty-four  California  sewage 
treatment  plants  reported  having  trouble 
with  sewage  foam  being  blown  into  areas 
accessible  to  children.  In  two  instances, 
sewage  plant  foam  was  so  serious  as  to 
interfere  with  the  vision  of  passing  mo- 
torists, and  in  one  case,  sewage  foam 
was  found  to  be  settling  in  a  nearby  wa- 
ter treatment  plant. 

Meanwhile,  in  California,  14  wells  were 
abandoned  because  of  detergent  residuals 
and  bacterial  sewage  contaminants.  A 
community-owned  well  was  abandoned 
at  Yuba  City.  Calif.,  after  it  was  found  to 
contain  ABS  pollution,  apparently  com- 
ing from  underground  from  a  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  across  the  Feather  River. 

In  Milwaukee,  the  sewerage  commis- 
sion reported  that  detergent  foam  In- 
creased sewage  disposal  plant  costs  by 
$50,000  to  $100,000  a  year. 


Similar  problems  cropped  up  in  other 
States — foaming  rivers,  contaminated 
wells,  and  fears  of  damage  to  recreational 
resources,  aquatic  life,  and  possibly  hu- 
mans. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
reported  that  detergents  were  toxic  to 
aquatic  life  at  vei-y  low  levels.  The  re- 
port said: 

Tests  with  eight  detergents  showed  that 
aU  were  toxic  to  eggs  and  larvae  of  clams  and 
oysters  at  concentrations  of  0.6  parts  per  mil- 
lion or  less.  The  number  of  oyster  and  clam 
larvae  that  grew  and  developed  normally 
was  significantly  reduced  when  they  were 
exposed  to  concentrations  of  1.4  parts  per 
million  ABS,  a  major  component  of  many 
commercial  detergents.  Survival  of  larvae 
was  also  decreased  significantly  when  they 
were  exposed  to  concentrations  of  0.25  parts 
per  million  lauryl  pyridlnium  chloride,  a 
component  of  some  commercial  detergents. 

Water  is  used  and  reused,  and  the  con- 
centration of  detergent  pollution  in- 
creases through  reuse.  No  one  knows 
just  how  high  the  concentration  might 
become  in  certain  aggravated  cases. 

Dr.  Leon  W.  Weinberger,  Chief  of  the 
Basic  and  Applied  Sciences  Branch  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  stated  in  testi- 
mony before  a  House  committee  on  June 
6,  1963.  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
recommended  that  drinking  water  should 
not  contain  more  than  one-half  part  per 
million  of  detergent  chemicals. 

At  the  same  time,  he  stated  that  con- 
centrations as  high  as  2.6  parts  per  mil- 
lion have  been  found  in  well  water — 
more  than  5  times  as  high  as  the  recom- 
mended standard — and  concentrations  of 
as  high  as  5  parts  per  million  have  been 
found  in  river  water — 10  times  the  rec- 
ommended standard. 

It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Weinberger  testified, 
that  the  concentration  had  to  be  in- 
creased to  as  much  as  10,000  parts  per 
million  before  severe  irritation  of  the  in- 
testinal tract  was  noticed  in  experiments 
with  rats.  But  it  seemed  logical  to  as- 
sume that  the  chemical  which  disrupted 
the  nutritional  process  in  these  tests  and 
even  caused  deaths — in  extreme  concen- 
trations— will  do  some  lesser  damage, 
however  slight,  when  ingested  by  humans 
over  long  periods  of  time. 

This  nationwide  problem  of  steadily 
increasing  detergent  pollution,  of  foam- 
ing sewage  plants,  of  contaminated  wells, 
and  of  blighted  recreational  resources, 
was  brought  to  a  head  with  the  develop- 
ment of  proposed  legislation  to  ban  the 
sale  of  detergents  which  were  not  bio- 
degradable— that  is,  which  did  not  de- 
compose in  the  normal  treatment  proc- 
esses to  which  sewage  and  waste  water 
is  subjected. 

Bills  were  introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  cosponsored  the 
Senate  bill  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYREl,  which  we  introduced  early  in 
the  88th  Congress. 

We  proposed  to  set  June  30,  1965,  as 
the  deadline  after  which  detergents 
which  did  not  decompose  could  no  longer 
be  sold. 

The  reaction  of  the  soap  and  detergent 
industry  was  interesting. 

In  the  first  place,  the  industry  denied 
that  detergents  presented  any  kind  of  a 


pollution  problem  affecting  the  public 
interest.  The  Industry  admitted  that 
detergents  did  cause  some  but  not  all 
foaming  on  lakes,  rivers,  and  at  sewage 
plants  and  argued  that  this  was  purely 
an  esthetic  problem  of  no  consequence 
The  industi-y  denied  that  detergents 
posed  any  threat  to  public  health  or 
aquatic  life. 

Purthennore,  certain  spokesmen  for 
the  soap  and  detergent  industry  actually 
argued  that  detergent  pollution  was  a 
good  thing. 

E.  Scott  Pattison  issued  a  press  re- 
lease on  April  18,  1963.  following  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  the  directors  of  the 
Soap  and  Detergent  Association.  This 
press  release  quoted  Mr.  Pattison  as  stat- 
ing that  foaming  caused  by  detergents 
"serves  in  many  cases  to  warn  that  other 
less  feasible  and  more  dangerous  pollut- 
ants are  present." 

The  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  a  deter- 
gent producer  whose  officials  are  active 
in  the  Soap  and  Detergent  Association, 
published  an  article  in  October  1963 
stating  that  detergent  pollution  had 
never  injured  man,  animal,  or  plant  life, 
and  suggesting  that  ABS  "may  be  valu- 
able as  a  tracer  which  indicates  that 
more  dangerous  sewage  Ingredients,  in- 
cluding disease  organisms,  may  be  reach- 
ing the  water  supply."  The  industi? 
took  the  position  that  detergent  control 
legislation  was  unnecessary,  that  the  in- 
dustry could  not  possibly  meet  the  June 
30,  1965,  deadline,  that  the  cost  involved 
would  exceed  several  hundred  million 
dollars,  and  that  legislation  would  ac- 
tually impede  scientific  progress. 

However,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
mere  introduction  of  legislation  in  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  and  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  caused  the  industry  to  modify 
its  position  and  move  promptly  to  meet 
the  problem. 

On  April  18,  1963,  3  weeks  after  our 
Senate  bill  was  first  introduced,  the  Soap 
and  Detergent  Association  announced  at 
a  public  hearing  before  a  committee  of 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  that  the  in- 
dustry v;ould  voluntarily  undertake  to 
change  over  to  a  new  Tcind  of  detergent 
by  December  31,  1965. 

Since  that  time,  the  progress  has  been 
spectacular.  The  job  which  we  were 
told  need  not  be  done  and  could  not  be 
done  has  now  largely  been  accomplished. 

The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association, 
in  a  letter  to  me  dated  February  26, 1965, 
announced  that  it  now  believes  the 
changeover  will  be  completed  not  by  De- 
cember 31,  1965,  as  the  industry  prom- 
ised in  Wisconsin,  but  by  June  30,  1965— 
the  deadline  set  in  our  original  legisla- 
tion and  the  deadline  which  we  were 
assured  could  not  possibly  be  met.  The 
industry  has  virtually  abandoned  ABS 
in  favor  of  a  new  detergent  chemical 
known  as  LAS — linear  alkylate  sulfonate. 
By  April  1,  I  am  informed  the  operating 
capacity  of  new  chemical  plants  pro- 
ducing LAS  will  exceed  the  total  require- 
ments of  the  soap  and  detergent  indus- 
try. Suppliers  are  informing  their  cus- 
tomers that  they  will  not  continue  to 
offer  ABS  for  sale  to  detergent  firms  in 
the  United  States. 

There  is  a  gap  between  the  production 
of  a  "soft"  detergent  chemical  and  the 
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marketing  of  the  final,  finished  house- 
hold products  containing  these  chemi- 
cals. The  Soap  and  Detergent  Associa- 
tion tells  me  that  there  i$  no  way  to  esti- 
mate what  percentage  of  the  detergents 
now  on  sale  in  retail  stores  are  of  the 
"soft"  variety.  But  the  percentage  is 
steadily  increasing  and  should  accel- 
erate, I  am  informed,  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1965. 

Impressive  claims  are  made  as  to  the 
biodegradability  of  this  new  product, 
LAS.  The  Soap  and  Detergent  Associa- 
tion states  that  it  is  highly  degradable, 
both  in  sewage  disposal  plants  and  in 
household  septic  tanks.  However,  there 
is  expert  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
new  chemical,  LAS,  is  not  highly  degrad- 
able in  typical  household  septic  tanks. 
Furthermore,  some  question  must  remain 
as  to  whether  this  chemical  is  fully  de- 
gradable in  municipal  sewage  disposal 
plants  where  the  aeration  time  must  be 
reduced  to  some  short  period,  such  as 
3  hours,  because  of  the  heavy  demands 
on  the  system. 

Obviously,  we  will  not  have  completed 
our  victory  over  detergent  pollution  until 
we  know  how  degradable  this  new  prod- 
uct is. 

Also,  it  appears  that  the  new  product, 
LAS,  is  not  the  final  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  detergent  pollution. 

The  miracles  of  modern  chemistry 
never  end,  and  I  am  informed  that  a 
"third  generation"  of  new  detergent 
chemicals  is  on  its  way  which  will  be  far 
more  degradable  than  LAS  and  will  meet 
the  problems  in  sewage  disposal  plants 
and  also  in  household  septic  tanks.  I  am 
informed  that  these  new  chemicals  are 
alcohol  based  and  can  be  made  either 
from  natural  sources  such  as  animal  fat 
or  from  synthetic  sources. 

Just  as  the  soap  and  detergent  industry 
was  led  to  make  a  changeover  to  LAS  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  interest,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  lead  it  to  a  fur- 
ther changeover  to  fully  degradable 
chemicals  based  on  new  discoveries. 

I  cannot  say  enough  in  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  and  vigor  with  which  the  soap 
and  detergent  industry  faced  up  to  the 
detergent  pollution  problem  once  the 
threat  to  the  public  has  been  fully  docu- 
mented and  once  legislation  had  been 
introduced  in  Wisconsin  and  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  this  was  a  demonstration 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  American  free 
enterprise. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  intro- 
duced today  is  to  consolidate  this  victory 
and  produce  the  scientific  data  needed  to 
evaluate  it.  Then,  if  it  proves  necessary 
and  feasible,  we  can  go  on  to  win  our 
complete  victory  over  detergent  polljition 
and  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which 
our  lakes  and  streams  and  our  well  water 
will  be  100  percent  free  from  detergent 
pollution  as  long  as  reasonable  waste 
treatment  standards  are  observed. 

I  assume  that  some  will  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  involved  in  a  changeover  to 
a  third  generation  of  pollution-free  de- 
tergent chemicals.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  in  our  American 
economy  the  cost  is  refijly  borne  by  the 
consumer.  The  industry  already  has 
shown  that  it  could  make  this  tremen- 


dous changeover  to  LAS  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  final  product. 
American  industry  is  constantly  search- 
ing for  new  products  and  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  research.  If  this  re- 
search leads  to  the  development  of  new 
alcohol-based  detergent  chemicals  which 
are  100  percent  degradable,  we  should  not 
look  upon  that  as  a  waste  of  money  but 
as  a  part  of  the  healthy  functioning  of 
our  free-enterprise  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  E.  Scott  Pattison,  manager 
of  the  Soap  and  Detergent  Association, 
dated  February  26,  1965,  in  answer  to 
questions  I  had  raised  about  the  change- 
over to  soft  detergents.  I  wish  to  make 
several  brief  comments  on  Mr.  Pattison's 
letter:  First,  he  states  that  test  pro- 
cedures have  been  developed  to  assure 
that  the  LAS  chemicals  now  in  use  will 
be  biodegradable.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  these  tests  are  not  carried  out  by 
any  official  Government  agency  and 
there  is  no  way  of  being  certain  that 
they  are  adequate  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

Secondly,  he  indicates  that  new  sur- 
factants, other  than  LAS,  are  being  de- 
veloped and  will  find  a  place  in  some  of 
the  new  products. 

It  is  to  formalize  these  tests,  to  which 
he  refers,  and  to  scrutinize  these  new 
surfactants  to  which  he  refers,  that  we 
need  the  legislation  which  I  introduce 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  and  that  the  bill 
itself  lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  to  allow 
others  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  1479)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order 
to  establish  a  program  to  decrease  water 
pollution  by  synthetic  detergents,  intro- 
duced by  Ml-.  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1479 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represe7itatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iri  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  12,  13, 
and  14  as  sections  13,  14,  and  15,  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  before  such  sections  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"SYNTHETIC    DETERGENTS 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
surface  and  underground  waters  in  the 
United  States  have  been  polluted  through 
the  ever-increasing  discharge  Into  such 
waters  of  synthetic  detergents  which  decom- 
pose slowly  or  do  not  decompose  at  all.  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  to  prevent  the 
further  pollution  of  such  waters  in  the 
public  interest  it  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  composition  of  detergents  which  may 
eventually  be  discharged  into  such  waters 
and  which  are  offered  for  introduction  or 
delivery  into  interstate  commerce  In  the 
United  States  or  Imported  into  the  United 
States  win  not  cause  or  contribute  to  such 
pollution. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
continued  efforts  to  develop  detergents  which 
will  decompose  quickly  and  completely  after 
use  and  to  this  end  shall  maintain  Uaison 
with  the  manufacturers  of  detergents  and  of 
products  used  in  the  manufacture  of  deter- 
gents, including  surfactant  material  derived 
from  natxural  sources  such  as  animal  fat  and 
plant  and  animal  oils  as  well  as  basic  ma- 
terials derived  from  synthetic  sources. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  stand- 
ards of  biodegradability  which  must  be  met 
by  svurfactants  used  In  household  detergents, 
Industrial  cleaners,  shampoos,  and  similar 
products,  according  to  procedures  prescribed 
herein. 

"(d)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  developing 
these  standards,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  technical  committee  whose  membership 
shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  (A)  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  (B)  the  soap  and 
detergent  manufacturing  Industry,  and  (C) 
Independent  and  recognized  consiUtants  en- 
gaged In  the  field  o\  detergent  evaluation  and 
testing. 

"  ( 2 )  Members  of  such  technical  committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  of  such  committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  on  business  of  such  committee,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem,  Including  travel  time,  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(e)  The  standards  of  decomposablllty 
recommended  by  such  committee  shall  be 
based  on  tests  which  truly  simulate  the  op- 
eration of  (1)  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants  employing  biological  oxidation  proc- 
esses such  as  the  continuous  activated  sludge 
process  with  a  practical  and  typical  aeration 
time  In  order  to  predict  the  concentration  of 
undegraded  detergent  which  would  enter  a 
water  stream  receiving  the  effluent  from  a 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plant;  and  (2) 
household  waste  treatment  units  employing 
a  biological  treatment  process  such  as  a  septic 
tank  with  a  practical  and  typical  retention 
time  In  order  to  predict  the  concentration  of 
undegraded  detergent  which  would  enter 
ground  water  formations  from  a  septic  tank 
treating  household  waste.  Such  tests  shall 
be  conducted  on  the  final  formulation  sup- 
plied to  the  consumer  as  liquid  or  solid 
detergent. 

"(f)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, not  to  exceed  $250,000,  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements, 
by  contract,  grant,  or  otherwise,  for  such 
tests  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
such  technical  committee. 

"(g)  On  or  before  January  1.  1967,  the 
Secretary  shall  ( 1 )  report  to  the  Congress  on 
measures  taken  toward  the  resolution  of  the 
detergent  pollution  problem  Including  the 
development  of  the  prescribed  tests  and 
standards  and  the  development  and  manu- 
facture of  new  types  of  detergents  which 
affect  this  problem,  and  (2)  make  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation,  if  nec- 
essary, to  regulate  the  composition  of  deter- 
gents in  order  to  prevent,  control,  and  abate 
pollution  resulting  from  their  manulactxire, 
sale,  and  use. 

"(h)  When  such  technical  committee  has 
recommended  standards  of  decomposablllty 
and  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  that  a 
detergent  or  detergents  conforming  to  the 
recommended  standards  are  generally  avail- 
able to  the  manufacturers  of  detergents,  the 
Secretary  may.  If  he  concurs  In  the  findings 
of  the  committee  and,  after  providing  an 
appropriate  opportunity  for  comments  on 
such  proposed  standards  of  decomposablllty 
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promulgate  such  standards  and  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  transportation  or  sale  In  Inter- 
state commerce  of  detergents  not  meeting  the 
standards  of  decomposabillty.  Such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  take  effect  on  July  1. 
1967,  or  6  months  after  the  Issuance  of  such 
regulations,  whichever  Is  later. 

•'  ( i )  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  jointly  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  that  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  any  detergent  or  detergents  which 
fall  to  meet  the  standards  of  decomposabillty 
as  established  herein. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  rules  and  regulations  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  subject  for  the  first  oflfense 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  and  for 
any  subsequent  offense  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,000. 

"(j)  All  action  taken  under  this  section 
for  the  adoption  of  standards  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
taken  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Nelson 
is  as  follows : 

The  Soap  &  Detergent  Association, 

New  York,  N.Y..  February  26. 1965. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  Your  letter  of  February 
15  confirms  your  consistent  interest  in  get- 
ting all  the  facts,  in  dealing  with  the  issue 
of  detergent  residues  in  water. 

It  has  been  our  hope  that  information  al- 
ready on  the  official  record  *  with  respect  to 
the  Industry's  voluntary  conversion  program 
has  rendered  unnecessary  the  drafting  of  any 
legislation  on  the  subject — a  viewpoint  ap- 
parently shared,  at  this  time,  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Public  Works  Committees  and 
the  executive  branch.  But  perhaps  your 
drafting  of  legislation  will  not  necessarily 
lead  to  its  introduction  if — In  the  mean- 
time— we  can  show  that  the  progress  of  our 
industry  is  sufficiently  advanced  and  well 
sustained. 

As  the  enclosed  releases  and  chart  indi- 
cate, the  key  date  in  our  program  is  June 
30,  1965.  We  expect  that  after  this  date 
all  production  of  detergents  formerly  con- 
taining the  "hard"  or  less  degradable  ABS. 
will  have  shifted  to  the  easily  degradable 
LAS.  Furthermore,  our  field  tests  have  es- 
tablished that  this  new  material  will  equal 
or  exceed  the  biodegradability  of  the  other 
organic  matter  always  present  in  sewage.  A 
test  procedure  has  been  developed  to  as- 
sure that  all  surfactants  of  the  LAS  t3rpe 
which  our  Industry  buys  and  uses  In  its  prod- 
ucts will  so  perform.  A  representative  of 
the  USPHS  has  worked  with  -as  In  develop- 
ing this  procedure. 

The  conversion  to  this  LAS  material  is  not 
Just  a  pious  wish.  The  fact  is  that  by 
April  1,  the  actual  operating  capacity  of  the 
new  chemical  plants  producing  LAS  will  ex- 
ceed the  total  requirements  of  the  Industry. 
Suppliers  are  already  Informing  their  cxis- 
tomers  that  they  will  not  continue  to  offer 
the  "hard"  ABS  for  sale  to  detergent  firms — 
large  or  small — In  the  United  States.  There 
will  be  no  compelling  reason,  either  as  to 
performance  or  price,  for  a  detergent  maker 
to  seek  to  continue  use  of  the  obsolete  mate- 
rial. Even  if  he  has  no  public  interest  In 
conversion,  he  will  have  no  practical  alter- 
native but  to  do  so  after  June  30. 

This  changeover  Is  already  underway  on  a 
substantial  scale,  increasing  from  week  to 
week.  The  larger  companies,  which  have 
plants  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  are 


'  See  hearings,  subcommittee  of  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  pp. 
4051-4066  and  other  attachments. 


converting  on  a  plant-by-plant  basis  as  sup- 
plies of  LAS  became  available,  and  some 
large  plants  serving  several  States  are  al- 
ready fully  converted.  Many  smaller  deter- 
gent makers  have  been  fully  converted  for 
some  months.  Judging  from  the  raw  mate- 
rial movement,  we  would  estimate  that  we 
will  have  moved  from  10  percent  conversion 
last  year  to  some  50  percent  conversion  by 
April,  and  to  our  100  percent  conversion  In 
production  on  schedule  before  June  30. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  per- 
centage of  conversion  of  finished  products  as 
it  stands  this  week  and  I  suspect  that  even 
Individual  companies  would  be  hard  put  to 
supply  this  Information  right  at  this  time. 
I  do  know  that,  as  a  result  of  the  favorable 
raw  material  supply  situation.  I  am  getting 
increased  assurances  that  on  the  June  30  date 
for  100  percent  changeover  In  production 
will  be  met. 

There  Is  really  no  way  to  put  an  exact 
figure  on  the  percentage  of  "soft"  detergents 
now  reaching  retail  stores.  This  percent- 
age is  currently  Increasing  with  every  new 
shipment.  Distribution  patterns  within  the 
Industry  suggest  that  the  bulk  of  products 
coming  off  the  lines  will  have  reached  retail 
stores  60  days  later.  This  Is  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  a  consvmier-lnventory  delay  before 
the  new  product  is  actually  used  and  goes 
down  the  drain.  So  the  downward  trend  in 
persistent  residues,  already  starting  to  show 
up  in  some  areas,  should  accelerate  rapidly 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  the  down- 
ward trend  that  Is  Important,  not  the  spe- 
cific data  on  which  every  last  package  of 
"hard"  material  Is  used  up.  Long  before  this 
happens,  the  chance  of  objectionable  efforts 
arising  from  these  persistent  residues  will 
have  disappeared  with  the  end  of  mass  use 
of  the  "hard"  type. 

Next,  let  me  reply  to  your  question  as  to 
the  most  common  substitute  for  ABS.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  major  conversion 
will  be  from  ABS  to  linear  alkylate  sulfonate, 
or  LAS,  a  product  which  eight  suppliers  have 
available  from  plants  having  a  total  capacity 
of  over  500  million  pounds.  The  biode- 
gradability of  LAS  has  been  established  as 
being  on  less  than  that  of  mixed  organic 
sewage  constituents,  exclusive  of  detergent 
content.  Also,  there  are  new  surfactants  of 
various  types  and  source  materials,  other 
than  LAS,  which  are  highly  biodegradable 
and  will  find  a  place  in  some  of  the  new 
products,  either  as  additives  or  as  alternates 
to  LAS. 

This  brings  us  to  your  question  as  to  the 
degradability  of  LAS  and  other  "soft"  svir- 
factants  in  individual  household  septic 
tanks.  Again,  there  is  no  "yes  or  no" 
answer.  LAS  has  been  shown  to  be  de- 
graded more  than  90  percent  in  septic  tank 
tlle-fleld  systems  of  a  well-designed  type. 
Neither  LAS  nor  any  other  surfactant  will 
break  down  satisfactorily  In  simple  cesspools, 
or  in  the  certain  soils  where  the  conditions 
for  biodegradation  do  not  exist.  We  do  not 
think  the  degree  of  breakdown  of  LAS  In 
typical  household  septic  tank  systems  will 
solve  all  the  problems  of  foam  on  local  well 
water,  but  we  do  think  ground  water  con- 
tamination will  be  greatly  reduced.  The 
situations  that  are  likely  to  remain  trouble- 
some are  those  that  are  already  widely  re- 
garded as  public  health  problems  of  im- 
proper sewage  disposal  which  even  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  every  kind  of  detergent 
would  not  overcome.  It  is  a  question  which 
cannot  be  resolved  by  the  use  of  a  particular 
surfactant  in  our  products — either  volun- 
tarily or  by  regulation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  wel- 
come the  opportunity — either  formally  or  in- 
formally— to  keep  you  and  your  associates 
fully  advised.  We  have  frequently  been  told 
that  "voluntary  action  by  industry  never 
works — there  is  always  someone  who  doesn't 
get  the  word."    I  am  Inclined  to  agree  that 


self-interest  defeats  many  such  efforts. 
Here,  however,  a  unique  set  of  circumstances 
has  put  the  long-range  best  interests  of  all 
detergent  producers,  as  supporters  of  clean 
water.  In  the  same  camp  with  yours  and  the 
general  public. 

I  certainly  hope  we  can  keep  it  that  way, 
voluntarily. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Scott  Pattison, 

Manager. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
FOR  SOLUTION  OF  MAJOR  POLICY 
AND  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  OP 
THE  NATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  legisla- 
tive package  designed  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive program  aimed  at  solution  of 
many  of  the  major  p>olicy  and  practical 
problems  facing  our  Nation. 

This  legislative  program,  composed  of 
nine  resolutions  and  bills,  presents  a 
constructive  alternative  to  the  positions 
of  the  administration  in  the  fields  of 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  financial 
stability,  economic  development,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  system  of 
cooperating  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. 

These  proposals  are  similar  to  legisla- 
tive programs  I  have  introduced  in  pre- 
vious sessions  of  the  Congress.  I  will 
comment  only  briefly  upon  each,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  each  of  the  reso- 
lutions and  bills  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

The  items  in  my  legislative  program 
are: 

Rrst.  Foreign  policy :  A  resolution,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
purpose  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is: 

To  make  the  world  secure  for  free  peo- 
ples and  those  who  aspire  to  self-deter- 
mination; reaffirming  that  the  United 
States  does  not  seek  to  impose  its  polit- 
ical and  economic  system  UEK)n  any  na- 
tion which  does  not  want  that  system. 

To  oppose  by  all  efifective  means  the 
growth  of  any  power  dedicated  to  aggres- 
sion or  the  denial  of  freedom  to  its  own 
or  to  any  other  people; 

To  oppose  and  end  commimism's 
worldwide  efforts  to  subvert  nations  and 
people;  and 

To  support  and  secure  the  right  of  free 
choice  of  government  for  all  nations  con- 
demned to  Communist  control  since 
1939. 

Second.  Foreign  trade :  A  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Trade  which  would  exercise  congres- 
sional oversight  of  all  foreign  trade  pro- 
grams, seeking  among  other  goals  to  re- 
lieve the  present  imbalance  of  pavments 
and  outflow  of  American  gold. 

Third.  Foreign  aid:  A  bill  providing 
that  no  foreign  aid  may  be  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  any  nation  that  has  not 
pledged  itself  to  and  is  not  actively  carry- 
ing out  a  policy  of  nonaggression. 

Fourth.  Disarmament:  A  resolution 
citing  U.S.  belief  in  the  principle  of  on- 
the-spot  inspection  in  connection  with 
any  disarmament  agreements  between 
nations  and  providing  that  the  Senate 
must  consider  and  approve  any  disarma- 
ment agreements  before  the  executive 
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branch  can  make  themi  a  part  of  UJ3. 

policy. 

Fifth.  Balanced  budget:  A  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  making  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  mandatory  except 
in  case  of  war  or  other  grave  national 
emergency. 

Sixth.  Government  competition  with 
private  business:  A  resolution  authoriz- 
ing a  Senate  Committee — Government 
Operations — to  make  a  full  study  to  de- 
tei-mine  the  extent  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  enterprise 
and  to  determine  means  by  which  such 
Government  activities  can  be  transferred 
to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

Seventh.  States  rights:  A  resolution 
to  establish  rules  of  interpretation 
governing  questions  of  the  effect  of  Fed- 
eral laws  on  State  laws,  and  providing 
that  no  future  act  of  Congress  may  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  preempt  State  laws 
on  the  same  subject,  unless  Congress 
speciflcally  expresses  such  intent. 

Eighth.  Electoral  college  revision:  A 
resolution  providing  that  each  State 
shall  be  divided  into  equal-sized  single- 
elector  districts  with  the  result  that  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  State  will  be  divided 
proportionately  among  the  parties  and 
candidates  rather  than  being  frozen  in 
the  present  winner-take-all  status. 

Ninth.  Labor  antitrust:  A  bill  to  pro- 
hibit certain  types  of  union  activity  that 
lessen  competition  or  establish  monop- 
olies in  the  labor  maa-ket;  similar  to 
present  antitrust  restrictions  placed  on 
business  in  the  public  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills,  joint  resolutions,  concurrent  reso- 
lutions, and  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  joint  resolutions,  concurrent 
resolutions,  and  resolution,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Tower,  were  received  and  referred, 
as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
posing a  restatement  of  U.S.  foreign  policy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Whereas  the  mission  of  the  United  States 
must  be  to  secure  victory  over  tyranny,  the 
end  of  man's  enslavement  of  man,  and  the 
ultimate  impotence  of  all  concentrations  of 
power  which  may  now  or  hereafter  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  freedom  of 
its  peoples;  and 

Whereas  this  purpose  should  be  enunci- 
ated in  such  a  way  that  whatever  enemies 
we  face  cannot  mistake  it,  bo  that  the  people 
we  represent  may  determine  their  own  sup- 
port, and  so  that  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
earth  may  find  hope  for  a  future  in  which 
their  freedom,  and  the  whole  cause  of  free- 
dom, is  not  sacrificed  for  safety  but  Instead 
is  consecrated  as  the  central  cause  of  our 
time  and  all  times :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  th«  purpose  of  the 
United  States  in  its  relations  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  should  be — 

(1)  To  make  the  world  secure  for  free 
peoples  and  those  who  aspdre  to  self-determi- 
nation; reaffirming  that  the  United  States 
does  not  seek  to  Impose  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic system  upon  any  nation  which  does 
not  want  that  system. 

(2)  To  oppose  by  all  effective  means  the 
growth  of  any  power  dedicated  to  aggression 
or  the  denial  of  freedom  to  its  own  or  any 
other  peoples; 


(3)  To  oppose  communism's  worldwide  ef- 
forts to  subvert  nations  and  peoples  by  the 
most  effective  means  available; 

(4)  To  support  for  all  nations  submitted 
to  Soviet,  Communist  Chinese,  or  other  Com- 
munist control  since  1939,  the  right  of  free 
choice  of  goveriunent,  after  proper  prepara- 
tion and  under  appropriate  electoral  super- 
vision; 

(5)  To  press  by  all  diplomatic  means  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet,  Communist  Chi- 
nese, or  other  Communist  forces,  both  uni- 
formed and  covert,  from  all  areas  entered 
by  them  since  1939; 

(6)  To  reduce  Communist  war  machines, 
and  the  economies  which  support  them,  to 
levels  at  which  they  can  no  longer  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world; 

(7)  To  fully  arm,  both  In  material  and 
morally,  ourselves  for  these  tasks; 

(8)  To  support  and  fully  defend  those 
whose  Independence  Is  threatened; 

(9)  To  support  and  assist  those  whose  as- 
pirations for  freedom  are  challenged  by  in- 
ternal or  external  forces  whose  ultimate  path 
would  lead  to  tyranny; 

(10)  To  counsel  and  assist  those  who,  In- 
experienced In  self-rule,  are  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  rapid  growth  to  embrace  coercive 
economic  systems,  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served instead  on  the  path  of  the  only  prov- 
en progress  to  freedom — that  of  individual 
dedication,  dignity.  Initiative,  and  respon- 
sibility In  a  free  capitalistic  economy; 

(11)  To  enjoin  all  nations  to  a  coiirse  of 
full  commitment  to  self-determination;  to 
discourage  attitudes  of  benevolent  neutral- 
ity which,  when  men  are  not  free,  debase  all 
men,  weaken  all  freedom,  and  work  not  for 
peace  but  for  the  advantage  of  aggressors; 
and 

(12)  To  remind  a  world  often  fearfully 
unsure,  that  peace  In  our  time  depends,  not 
upon  the  concessions  of  free  nations,  but 
upon  their  determination  and  upon  the 
enemy's  assessment  of  that  determination, 
that  life  Itself  is  no  more  dear  than  the  con- 
ditions, of  that  life,  and  that  freedom  Is  the 
only  tolerable  human  condition  for  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States  and  for  the  world 
at  peace. 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Whereas  under  the  Constitution,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  laying  and  collecting  Import 
duties  and  the  regulation  of  foreign  trade 
is  vested  In  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  these 
matters  is  presently  divided  among  several 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

Whereas  the  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  these  committee  respecting  International 
commerce  would  make  for  a  more  cohesive 
exercise  of  this  constitutional  responsibility; 
and 

Whereas  no  standing  committee  of  either 
body  has  jurisdiction  to  coordinate  effec- 
tively all  activities  relating  to  international 
trade:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  joint  congressional  conunlttee 
to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  For- 
eign Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"joint  committee").  The  joint  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  sixteen  members  as 
follows : 

(1)  four  members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
three  from  the  majority  and  one  from  the 
minority,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate; 

(2)  two  members  who  are  members  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  from  the  majority  and  one  from 
the  minority,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate; 


(3)  two  members  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate,  one 
from  the  majority  and  one  from  the  minority, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  oX  the 
Senate; 

(4)  four  members  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  three  from  the  majority 
and  one  from  the  minority,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(5)  two  members  who  are  members  of  the 
Commltte  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  one  from  the  majority 
and  one  from  the  minority,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

(6)  two  members  who  are  members  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one 
from  the  majority  and  one  from  the  minority, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  In  the  membership 
of  the  joint  coqimlttee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the 
case  of  the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  upon  Its  Initial  organization  and 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress.  The 
chairmanship  shall  alternate  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  each  Congress.  The  vice  chairman 
shall  act  in  the  place  of  the  chairman  in 
the  absence  of  the  chairman,  and  shall  be 
selected  from  the  Hotise  other  than  the 
House  from  which  the  chairman  Is  selected. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a 
lesser  number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee, shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
piirpose  of  administering  oaths  and  taking 
sworn  testimony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  fimctlon  of  the 
Joint  committee  to  make  continuing  studies 
on  the  subject  of  International  trade.  Its 
relationship  to  a  sound  domestic  economy, 
Its  role  In  our  foreign  economic  policy,  and 
the  relationship  of  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy to  our  total  foreign  policy.  Such  studies 
shall  Include  the  following:  (1)  the  laws 
and  practices  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  International  trade;  (2)  the  relationship 
of  departments,  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, bureaus,  and  other  Instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  dealing  with  these  mat- 
ters and  the  duplications  and  overlapping  of 
jurisdiction;  (3)  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
practices  of  other  nations  with  regard  to 
trade  with  the  United  States;  (4)  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  nation  by  nation,  and  the 
measures  taken  to  prevent  excessive  Imbal- 
ances; (5)  the  effect  of  foreign  aid  and 
military  programs  on  International  trade  and 
the  balance  of  payments;  (6)  foreign  Invest- 
ment capital  and  the  flow  of  Investment 
capital  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries;  (7)  the  effects  on  interna- 
tional trade  of  factors  such  as  costs  of 
production,  labor  practices,  and  general  liv- 
ing standards;  International  trade  restric- 
tions such  as  currency  manipulation,  ex- 
change controls  and  licenses,  quotas,  multi- 
ple currencies,  bilateral  agreements  and 
barter  arrangements;  and  such  Items  as 
preferential  tariff  systems,  regulation  of  ex- 
ports, and  state  trading;  (8)  the  effect  of 
existing  and  proposed  legislation  and  trade 
policies  on  the  peace  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  improvement  of  social  and 
economic  life  throughout  the  world;  (9)  the 
constitutionality  of  proposed  legislation  re- 
lating to  any  of  the  foregoing;  and  (10)  any 
other  matters  relating  to  International  trade 
determined  by  the  Joint  committee  or  re- 
quested by  any  of  the  committees  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  joint  resolution- 
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(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  from  time  to 
time  report  to  the  committees  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and 
In  Its  discretion,  to  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  or  both,  the  results  of  Its 
studies,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  may  dteem  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
within  the  United  States,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  Joint  committee  may  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts, 
consultants,  and  other  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Joint  committee  upon  vouchers  approved 
by   the   chairman   of   the   Joint   committee. 

S.  1481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  so  as  to  require  non- 
aggression  agreements  by  recipients  of  as- 
sistance thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (i)  of  section  620  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  immediately  following  the  subsection 
designation,  by  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  as  (A),  (B).  and  (C),  re- 
spectively, and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  unless  such  country  shall  have  en- 
tered into,  and  Is  satisfactorily  carrying  out, 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  to  re- 
frain from  aggression,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
cert with  others,  against  the  United  States 
or  against  any  country  which  is  a  party  to 
a  nonaggresslon  or  mutual  defense  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
posing Senate  consideration  of  any  disarma- 
ment plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  strength  of  free  world  alliances  are 
directly  affected  In  any  consideration  of 
arms  control  and /or  disarmament;  and 

Whereas  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament,  meeting  in  Geneva,  is  con- 
sidering steps  toward  general  and  complete 
disarmament;  and 

Whereas  bilateral  negotiations  for  the  re- 
moval of  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles 
are  underway  between  the  United  States  and 
several  of  its  partners  in  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  American  negotiat- 
ing position  in  arms  control  or  disarmament 
discussions  include  these  safeguards: 

(1)  Complete  on-the-spot  inspection  of 
all  areas  involved  in  arms  control  or  dis- 
armament agreements  with  Members  of 
Congress  Included  as  members  of  the  inspec- 
tion team. 

(2)  Reporting  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress,  of  any  and  all  steps  taken  by 
him  which  would  tend  to  alter  existing 
ratios  of  weapons  and  the  effectiveness  be- 


tween this  Nation  and  Its  allies,  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  nations. 

(3)  All  preliminary  and  final  arms  control 
or  disarmament  agreements  be  embodied  in 
treaties  subject  to  the  advice  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"ARTICLE   — 

"Section  1.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  the  Congress,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  which  shall  set 
forth  his  estimates  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Government,  other  than  trust  funds,  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then 
existing  and  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  ( including  so  much  for 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  as  he  deems 
feasible)  to  be  made  from  funds  other  than 
trust  funds  during  such  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
which  shall  not  exceed  such  estimates  of 
receipts.  The  President  in  transmitting 
such  budget  may  recommend  measures  for 
raising  additional  revenue  and  his  recom- 
mendations for  the  expenditure  of  such  addi- 
tional revenue.  The  Congress  shall  not 
authorize  expenditures  to  be  made  during 
such  ensuing  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  receipts.  In  case  of  war  or  other 
grave  national  emergency,  if  the  President 
shall  so  recommend,  the  Congress  by  a  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each 
House  may  suspend  the  foregoing  provisions 
for  balancing  the  budget  for  periods,  either 
successive  or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  one 
year  each. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

S.  Res.  87.  Resolution  proposing  a  Senate 
study  of  the  Federal  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
for  the  purpose  of  determining — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  engaged  in 
the  production  or  furnishing  of  goods  and 
services  which  can  be  supplied  by  private 
enterprise; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  necessity  or  the 
national  security  require  that  such  goods  and 
services  be  produced  or  furnished  by  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government;   and 

(3)  the  means  and  methods  by  which  the 
function  of  producing  or  furnishing  such 
froods  and  services  may  be  transferred  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  and  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent  to  private  competitive  en- 
terprise within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  March  1,  1965,  through 
January  31,  1966,  is  authorized  to  (1)  make 


such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable;  (2) 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consul- 
tants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is  author- 
ized at  its  discretion  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  to  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31.  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $125,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
rules  of  interpretation  governing  questions 
of  the  effect  of  Acts  of  Congress  on  State 
Laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  compact  between  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Union  by  which  cer- 
tain powers  of  the  States  have  been  delegated 
to  a  Federal  Government  for  the  common 
good:  and 

Whereas  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  Federal 
preemption  in  those  fields  of  law  which  by 
tradition  have  been  aftas  of  concurrent  State 
and  Federal  jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas  this  unwarranted  extension  of 
Federal  supremacy  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
limitations  expressed  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  thereby  preempt- 
ing fields  of  State  law  governing  such  impor- 
tant matters  as  Internal  security,  commerce, 
criminal  regulation,  and  legal  procedures, 
and 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
sovereign  powers  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  to  provide  the  Federal  judiciary  with  a 
clear  statement  of  congressional  policy  re- 
garding the  doctrine  of  Federal  preemption: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resejitatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter  1  of 
title  1  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

'7.  Preemption — FEDER.^L  and  State  Statutbs 

"No  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which  such 
Act  operates,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  State  laws 
on  the  same  subject  matter,  unless  such  Act 
contains  an  express  provision  to  that  effect, 
or  unless  there  is  a  direct  and  positive  con- 
flict between  such  Act  and  a  State  law  so 
that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  con- 
sistently stand  together." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  1  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"7.  Preemption — Federal  and  State  Stat- 
utes." 
S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Unitei  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  Each  State  shall  choose  a  n\im- 
ber  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator 
or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  ofllce 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  chosen  an  elector. 

"The  electors  to  which  a  State  is  entitled 
by  virtue  of  its  Senators  shall  be  elected 
by  the  people  thereof,  and  the  electors  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  Its  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  elected  by  the  people 
within  single-elector  districts  established  by 
the  legislature  thereof;  such  districts  to  be 
composed  of  compact  and  contiguous  terri- 
tory, containing  as  nearly  as  practicable  the 
number  of  persons  which  entitled  the  State 
to  one  Representatives  in  the  Congress;  and 
such  districts  when  formed  shall  not  be 
altered  until  another  census  has  been  taken. 
Before  being  chosen  elector,  each  candidate 
for  the  office  shall  offlciaUy  declare  the  per- 
sons for  whom  he  will  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  which  declaration  shall 
be  binding  on  any  successor.  In  choosing 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  the 
voters  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
nximerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
except  that  the  legislature  of  any  State  may 
prescribe  lesser  qualifications  with  respect  to 
residence  therein. 

"The  electors  shall  meet  In  their  respective 
States,  fill  any  vacancies  in  their  number  as 
directed  by  the  State  legislature,  and  vote 
by  signed  ballot  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in 
distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice 
President;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  excluding 
therefrom  any  votes  for  persons  other  than 
those  named  by  an  ele<Jtor  before  he  was 
chosen,  unless  one  or  both  of  the  persons  so 
named  be  deceased,  whioh  lists  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  In  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
chosen;  and  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  Vice  President  shall  be 
the  Vice  President,  if  such  a  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
chosen. 

"If  no  person  voted  for  as  President  has 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  three 
highest  numbers  on  the  lists  of  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  th^  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  assembled  and  voting  as 
individual  Members  of  one  body,  shall  choose 
Immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President;  a 
quorum  for  such  purpose  shall  be  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice; 
If  additional  ballots  be  necessary,  the  choice 


on  the  fifth  ballot  shall  be  between  the  two 
persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
on  the  fourth  ballot. 

"If  no  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President 
has  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors, then  the  Vice  President  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  persons  having  the  three  highest 
numbers  on  the  list  of  persons  voted  for  as 
Vice  President  In  the  same  manner  ae  here- 
in provided  for  choosing  the  President.  But 
no  person  constitutionally  Ineligible  to  the 
office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  choose  a  President  or 
a  Vice  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  have  devolved  upon  them. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  supersedes  the  second 
and  fourth  paragraphs  of  section  1,  article  II, 
of  the  Constitution,  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  section 
4  of  the  twentieth  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Except  as  herein  expressly 
provided,  this  article  does  not  supersede  the 
twenty-third  article  of  amendment. 

"Sec.  4.  Electors  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
twenty-third  article  of  amendment  to  this 
Constitution  shall  be  elected  by  the  people 
of  such  district  In  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct.  Before  being  chosen  as 
such  elector,  each  candidate  shall  officially 
declare  the  persons  for  whom  he  will  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  which 
declaration  shall  be  binding  on  any  successor. 
Such  electors  shall  meet  in  the  district  and 
perform  the  duties  provided  In  section  1  of 
this  article. 

"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  1st  day  of  July  following  its  ratification." 

S.  1482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  prohibit  certain  activities  of  labor  orga- 
nizations in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Labor  Union  Anti- 
trust Laws  Amendment  of  1965". 

SHERMAN   ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies", 
approved  July  2.  1890  (26  Stat.  209,  as 
amended;  15  U.S.C.  1) .  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing. Immediately  after  the  section  designa- 
tion "Sec.  2.",  the  subsection  designation 
"(a)". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  designation  "Sec.  3."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(b)"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  3 : 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  labor 
organization  or  Its  officers,  employees,  or 
members  to  enter  into  any  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  arrangement  affecting  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  or  with  for- 
eign nations,  or  In  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  be- 
tween any  such  territory  and  another,  or 
between  any  such  territory  or  territories  and 
any  State  or  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or 
States  or  foreign  nations,  which — 

"(1)   fixes  prices,  or 

"(2)  limits  the  volume  of  production  or 
sales  (otherwise  than  by  establishing  hours 
of  emplo3mient,  overtime  premiums,  work- 
loads, work  standards,  or  measures  for  shar- 
ing available  work) ,  or 

"(3)  restricts  the  number  or  kind  of  em- 
ployers or  other  persons  who  may  engage  in 
any  particular  kind  of  business  activity  or 
for  whom  the  members  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion win  work,  or  the  area  In  which  the  em- 
ployer or  other  person  may  sell  goods  or 


services,  or  the  persons  with  whom  an  em- 
ployer may  do  business,  or 

"(4)  otherwise,  but  in  like  manner,  limits 
access  to  a  market  other  than  a  labor  market 
by  employers  and  other  persons  engaged  In 
business  activity. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  labor  or- 
ganization or  Its  officers,  members,  or  em- 
ployees to  engage  in  a  strike,  or  other  ac- 
tivities where  an  object  thereof  is  to  compel 
any  employer  or  other  person  to  enter  Into 
a  contract,  agreement,  or  arrangement  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a) :  Provided,  That 
nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  make  unlawful  the  exclusion  of  an 
employer  from  the  market  if  such  exclusion 
Is  an  Incident  of  a  current  dispute  between 
a  labor  organization  and  such  employer  con- 
cerning the  association  or  representation  of 
employees  or  their  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  regardless  of  whether  the  dis- 
putants stand  in  the  proximate  relation  of 
employer  and  employee. 

"(c)  Every  person  who  violates,  attempts  to 
violate,  or  combines  or  conspires  with  any 
other  person  to  violate,  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and.  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or 
by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
by  both  said  punishments.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  court." 

(c)   Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
" (a)  The  term  'person'  or  'persons'  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  corporations  and  associa- 
tions existing  under  or  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the  laws  of 
any  of  the  territories,  the  laws  of  any  State, 
or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country,  and  as 
used  In  section  3  of  this  Act,  shall  Include 
labor  organizations  as  defined  In  this  section. 
"(b)  The  term  'labor  organization'  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  plan,  in  which 
employees  participate,  and  which  exists  for 
the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing 
with  employers  concerning  grievances,  labor 
disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  em- 
ployment, or  conditions  of  work,  and  Includes 
any  national  or  international  labor  organiza- 
tion or  federation  thereof,  and  any  confer- 
ence, general  committee,  joint  or  system 
board,  joint  council,  or  parent,  regional. 
State,  or  local  central  labor  body. 

"  (c)  The  term  'employee'  shall  Include  any 
employee  and  any  individual  employed  by  an 
employer,  and  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
employees  of  a  particular  employer,  and  shall 
include  any  individual  whose  work  has  ceased 
as  a  consequence  of,  or  In  connection  with, 
any  current  labor  dispute. 

"(d)  The  term  'employer'  Includes  any  em- 
ployer, any  person  acting  as  an  agent  of  an 
employer,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  any  per- 
son engaged  In  any  trade  or  Industry  as  a 
manufacturer,  producer,  distributor,  supplier, 
carrier,  or  handler  of  any  article,  commodity, 
or  service,  and  in  the  case  of  any  corporate 
employer  includes  all  subsidiary  corporations 
of  the  same  parent  corporation  engaged  in 
the  manufacture,  production,  distribution, 
furnishing,  transportation,  or  handling  of 
articles,  commodities,  or  services  of  the  same 
kind. 

"(e)  The  term  'strike'  means  any  strike  or 
other  concerted  stoppage  of  work  by  em- 
ployees (Including  a  stoppage  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement)  and  any  concerted  slowdown  or 
other  concerted  Interruption  of  or  Interfer- 
ence with  operations  by  employees." 

CLAYTON  act  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
vmlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  15,  1914 
(38  Stat.  731;  15  U.S.C.  17),  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 
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a  comma,  and  the  following:  "except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies',  approved 
July  2,  1890  (26  Stat.  209,  as  amended;  15 
U.3.C.  1,  3.  as  amended) ". 

(b)  Section  20  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  52)  U 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  the  word  "That"  at  the 
beginning  thereof,  and  after  the  word  "And" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph 
thereof,  a  comma,  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept for  the  piu-pose  of  preventing  a  viola- 
tion of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies',  approved 
July  2,  1890  (26  Stat.  209,  as  amended;  15 
U.S.C.  1,  3,  as  amended)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  words  "any  law  of  the 
United  States"  at  the  end  of  the  second  para- 
graph thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "any  other  provision  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States". 

JURISDICTION    OF   COtTRTS 

Sec.  5.  The  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In 
equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,"  approved  July  2, 
1890  (26  Stat.  209,  as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  1, 
as  amended),  as  amended  in  this  Act,  shall 
not  be  limited  by  the  act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Judicial  Ckxle  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In 
equity,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 
March  23,  1932  (U.S.C.  supp.  VII,  title  29, 
sec. 101-115)". 

SCOPE  OF  JUDGMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  a  Judgment  for  damages 
is  granted  against  a  labor  organization  under 
section  4  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  nur- 
poses"  (38  SUt.  731;  15  U.S.C.  15),  collec- 
tion of  such  judgment  shall  be  limited  to  the 
assets  owned  or  controlled  by  such  labor  or- 
ganization and  such  judgment  shall  not  be 
enforclble  against  any  Individual  member. 

NONEXCLUSIVE   REMEDIES 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
remedies  provided  herein  shall  not  be  ex- 
clusive, but  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
statutory  provisions  and  legal  or  statutory 
remedies  provided  for  protection  against  the 
same  or  similar  conduct  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  its  ap- 
plication Is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
today  for  myself,  Senator  Ernest  Grue- 
NiNG,  and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  for 
appropriate  reference,  the  proposals  of 
President  Johnson's  administration  re- 
lating to  legislation  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. These  proposals  are  introduced  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  cited  as  the  "National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965." 

This  bill — transmitted  to  me  this 
morning  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties pursuant  to  my  request  for  the  ad- 


ministration's views  on  related  pending 
legislation — is  the  result  of  long,  careful, 
and  detailed  planning.  I  fully  endorse 
the  scope  and  concept  of  these  proposals. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  a  President  of  the 
United  States  has  given  his  administra- 
tion's support  to  such  a  comprehensive 
measure  which  combines  the  two  areas 
most  significant  to  our  Nation's  cultural 
advancement  and  to  the  full  growth  of 
a  truly  Great  Society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
splendid  statement  of  our  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  made  today  on  the 
high  purposes  of  this  legislation,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President 

At  the  request  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, I  have  today  transmitted  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendations  for  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Humanities  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  address  I  said 
"We  must  also  recognize  and  encourage  those 
who  can  be  pathfinders  for  the  Nation's 
imagination  and  understanding." 

These  recommendations  are  designed  to 
secure  such  recognition  and  encouragement 
for  those  who  extend  the  frontiers  of  under- 
standing In  the  arts  and  in  humanistic 
studies. 

The  humanities  are  an  effort  to  explore  the 
nature  of  man's  culture  and  to  deepen  un- 
derstanding of  the  sources  and  goals  of  hu- 
man activity.  Our  recommendations  recog- 
nize this  effort  as  a  central  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican national  purpose,  and  provide  modest 
support  to  those  whose  work  offers  promise 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  understand- 
ing. 

Pursuit  of  artistic  achievement,  and  mak- 
ing the  fruits  of  that  achievement  available 
to  all  its  people,  is  also  among  the  hallmarks 
of  a  Great  Society. 

We  fully  recognize  that  no  government  can 
call  artistic  excellence  into  existence.  It 
must  flow  from  the  quality  of  the  society 
and  the  good  fortune  of  the  nation.  Nor 
should  any  government  seek  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  artist  to  pursue  his  calling 
in  his  own  way.  Freedom  Is  an  essential  con- 
dition for  the  artist,  and  In  proportion  as 
freedom  is  diminished  so  Is  the  prospect  of 
artistic  achievement. 

But  government  can  seek  to  create  condi- 
tions under  which  the  arts  can  flourish; 
through  recognition  of  achievements, 
through  helping  those  who  seek  to  enlarge 
creative  understanding,  through  Increasing 
the  access  of  our  people  to  the  works  of  our 
artists,  and  through  recognizing  the  arts  as 
part  of  the  pursuit  of  American  greatness. 
That  is  the  goal  of  this  legislation. 

In  so  doing  we  follow  the  example  of  many 
other  nations  where  government  sympathy 
and  support  have  helped  to  shape  great  and 
Influential  artistic  traditions. 

This  Congress  will  consider  many  pro- 
grams which  win  leave  an  enduring  mark  on 
American  life.  But  it  may  well  b?  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  modest  as  it  Is.  will 
help  secure  for  this  Congress  a  sure  and  hon- 
ored place  In  the  story  of  the  advance  of  our 
civilization. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  also  wish 
to  emphasize  the  exceptionally  meaning- 
ful contributions  in  behalf  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  made  by  this  bill's  two 
leading  cosponsors  of  today. 


Senator  Gruening  has  introduced  his 
own  excellent  bill.  S.  Ill,  to  provide  for 
a  National  Foundation  combining  the 
humanities  and  arts.  Senator  Javits' 
bill,  S.  310,  concentrates  on  this  latter 
important  cultural  area.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  both  these  bills,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  the  bill  I  am  now  in- 
troducing is  cosponsored  by  both  Sena- 
tors. 

I  welcome  the  principle  of  bipartisan 
purpose  toward  the  entirety  of  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  in  the  field 
of  the  arts  and  humanities;  and  I  am 
also  glad  to  understand  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  proceeding  today 
with  introduction  of  these  administra- 
tion proposals,  and  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  wisdom  of  Representative 
John  Pogarty,  from  Rhode  Island. 

Senator  Grtjening  has  brought  his  own 
great  wisdom  and  understanding  to  the 
new  concept  of  an  effectively  coordinated 
Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Senator  Javits,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  Senate  special  subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  has  pioneered 
in  legislation  to  develop  our  cultural 
growth  and  progress,  both  as  a  Senator 
and,  some  16  years  ago,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House. 

I  hope  our  Joining  together  on  this 
bill  indicates  that  our  combined  efforts 
will  prove  successful. 

As  I  have  said  previously.  I  believe  that 
legislation  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
development  in  the  arts  and  humanities 
can  have  a  profoundly  beneficial  effect 
on  our  w-pU-being  and  on  future  genera- 
tions. Indeed.  I  feel  that  this  legislation 
can  well  be  placed  among  the  most  mean- 
ingful and  enlightened  considerations  we 
have  before  us.  The  President's  eloquent 
statement  underscores  a  similar  concept. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration proposals  are  basically  in  accord 
with  the  concepts  expressed  at  our  recent 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  under 
my  chairmanship  by  numbers  of  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  arts  and 
humanities,  and  of  the  business  and 
scientific  communities.  And  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  the  administration 
bill  is  in  basic  accord  with  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  S.  316,  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced on  January  7  of  this  year  to  foster 
our  Nation's  cultural  progress. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point  that 
I  am  indeed  grateful  for  the  initiative 
taken  by  Dr.  Bamaby  Keeney  in  behalf 
of  the  humanities  and  the  arts.  Dr. 
Keeney  is  president  of  Brown  University 
in  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island.  It 
was  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Humanities  which,  under  Dr.  Keeney's 
excellent  chairmanship,  gave  recognition 
to  the  close  relationship  between  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts,  and  which  helped 
form  the  basis  for  the  legislation  I  have 
already  presented. 

S.  316  contains  provisions  that  there 
should  be  Federal  support  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  on  an  equal  basis  under 
one  indeE>endent  foundation.  It  contains 
provisions  for  a  division  of  programing 
between  the  humanities  and  the  arts  un- 
der the  foundation's  coverage,  and  the 
principle  of  equal  funding  between  the 
two  related  broad  cultural  areas,  together 
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with  the  stipulation  that  each  of  these 
two  areas,  the  arts  and  humanities, 
would  be  authorized  to  receive  and  utilize 
private  funding  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

The  administration's  bill  further  re- 
fines these  provisions.  It  would  estab- 
lish an  independent  agency  with  two 
virtually  autonomous  subdivisions:  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Each  endowment  would  be  given  guid- 
ance by  a  National  Council.  For  the  arts, 
this  would  be  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts,  already  established  by  Public 
Law  88-579.  The  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  would  be  transferred  from  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  the 
endowment. 

Similarly,  for  the  humanities  there 
would  be  a  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities. Each  Council  would  be  headed 
by  a  Chairman,  who  would  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  Endow- 
ment. 

The  two  Councils  would  advise  their 
resijective  Chairmen,  would  review  ap- 
plications for  financial  assistance  within 
the  cultural  areas  involved,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  each  Chairman  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Council  recommendations  and  ap- 
proval, respectively. 

The  appropriation  contained  in  this 
bill  is  also  worthy  of  comment.  There 
is  a  basic  appropriation  of  $10  million, 
as  in  S.  316,  but  there  is  further  provi- 
sion for  an  additional  $10  million,  also 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
Endowments,  provided  that  matching 
funds  are  available  from  private  sources. 

To  correlate  the  work  of  the  two  En- 
dowments, there  would  be  established 
a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  This  Council,  both  an  ad- 
visory and  coordinating  body,  would 
consist  of  the  Chairman  of  each  Endow- 
ment, the  U.S.  Conunissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  and  a  member  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  President 
would  designate  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Council  from  among  the  mem- 
bers. 

This  Federal  Council  woiild  allow  for 
maximum  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  among  the  Foun- 
dation and  existing  Federal  programs 
concerned  with  the  humanities  and  the 
arts.  This  Council  would  also  prevent 
duplication  of  effort,  or  overlapping  of 
effort.  Thus  the  Foundation  would  be 
enabled,  in  the  best  possible  fashion,  to 
address  itself  to  those  areas  of  greatest 
need.  At  our  hearings  eloquent  testi- 
mony has  been  presented  on  the  impor- 
tant and.  indeed,  essential  role  which 
the  Foundation  can  fulfill,  in  focusing 
necessary  attention  on  our  cultural 
growth  and  in  providing  necessary  as- 
sistance. 

There  is  further  provision  in  this  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  designed  bill  to 
strengthen  instruction  in  the  humani- 
ties and  the  arts,  specifically  through  the 
OflBce  of  Education,  including  the  acqui- 
sition of  needed  audiovisual  materials 
and  equipment.  Provision  is  also  made 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Education 


to  make  appropriate  arrangements  to 
improve  teacher  training  programs  in 
the  areas  involving  both  the  arts  and 
humanities.  These  excellent  provisions 
are  in  keeping  with  the  principle  of  plac- 
ing emphasis  where  it  belongs,  so  that 
existing  programs  can  best  be  assisted 
and  so  that  the  Foimdation  will  not  in- 
fringe upon  them.  A  modest  total  of 
$1  million  for  the  first  fiscal  year  is  in- 
volved in  these  provisions. 

As  I  said  on  the  opening  day  of  con- 
gressional hearings,  begun  jointly  on 
February  23  In  unprecedented  fashion  by 
our  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  and  by  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  so  ably 
and  admirably  chaired  by  Representa- 
tive Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  attended  by  Representative 
William  Moorhead,  from  Permsylvanla, 
another  leader  in  tliis  area : 

I  am  convinced  that  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties are  central  not  only  to  our  national  wel- 
fare today  but  to  the  goals  we  seek  for  the 
years  ahead. 

The  administration  bill  clearly  reflects 
this  belief,  and  I  am  most  happy  to  in- 
troduce it  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  so  that  the  many  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  who  are 
deeply  Interested  in  legislation  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  may  review  these 
meaningful  proposals. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  annoxmce  that  the 
record  of  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities will  be  kept  open.  In  view  of 
the  administration's  proposals,  imtil  the 
Chair  determines  that  all  pertinent  com- 
ments have  been  received,  and  that  the 
Chair  may  wish  to  hold  additional  hear- 
ings should  such  seem  desirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1483)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to 
promote  progress  and  scholarship  In  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pell  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  WeKare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1483 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Hiuxxanltles  Act 
of  1965". 

DECLARATION    OP   PURPOSE 


Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  national  progress  and  scholarship  In  the 
humanities  and  the  arts,  while  primarily  a 
matter  for  private  and  local  Initiative,  is  also 
an  appropriate  matter  of  concern  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(2)  that  a  high  clvUlzatlon  must  not  limit 
Its  efforts  to  science  and  technology  alone 
but  must  give  full  value  and  support  to  the 


other  great  branches  of  man's  scholarly  and 
cultural  activity; 

(3)  that  democracy  demands  wisdom  and 
vision  In  Its  citizens  and  that  It  mtist  there- 
fore foster  and  support  a  form  of  education 
designed  to  make  men  masters  of  their  tech- 
nology and  not  its  unthinking  servant; 

(4)  that  it  Is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist  and  add  to  programs  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  humanities  and  the  arts  by  local. 
State,  regional,  and  private  agencies,  and  or- 
ganizations; 

(5)  that  the  world  leadership  which  has 
come  to  the  United  States  cannot  rest  solely 
upon  superior  power,  wealth,  and  technology, 
but  must  be  solidly  founded  up>on  world- 
wide respect  and  admiration  for  the  Nation's 
high  qualities  as  a  leader  In  the  realm  of 
ideas  and  of  the  spirit;  and 

(6)  that,  in  order  to  Implement  these  find- 
ings, it  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
and  to  strengthen  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Office  of  Education  with  respect  to  education 
In  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "humanities"  Includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  the  study  of  the  following: 
language,  literature,  history,  and  philosophy; 
archeology;  the  history,  criticism  and  theory 
of  the  arts;  the  creative  and  the  performing 
arts;  and  those  aspects  of  the  social  sciences 
which  have  hum£inlstic  content  and  employ 
humanistic  methods. 

(b)  The  term  "the  arts"  includes  music 
(Instrumental  and  vocal) ,  dance,  drama,  folk 
art,  creative  writing,  architecture  and  allied 
fields,  painting,  sculpture,  photography, 
graphic  and  craft  arts.  Industrial  design, 
costume  and  fashion  design,  motion  pictures, 
television,  radio,  tape  and  sound  recording, 
and  the  arts  related  to  the  presentation, 
performance,  execution,  and  exhibition  of 
such  major  art  forms. 

(c)  The  term  "production"  means  pla3r8 
(with  or  without  music),  ballet,  dance  and 
choral  performances,  concerts,  recitals, 
operas,  exhibitions,  readings,  motion  plc- 
tvires,  television,  radio,  and  tape  and  sound 
recordings,  and  any  other  activities  involv- 
ing the  execution  or  rendition  of  the  arts 
and  meeting  such  standards  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Endowment  on  the 
Arts  established  by  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "project"  means  programs 
organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  Including  programs  to  foster  American 
artistic  creativity,  to  commission  works  of 
art,  to  create  opportunities  for  Individuals  to 
develop  artistic  talents  when  carried  on  as 
a  part  of  a  program  otherwise  Included  In 
this  definition,  smA  to  develop  and  enhance 
public  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
arts,  and  Includes,  where  appropriate,  rental, 
purchase,  renovation,  or  construction  of 
facilities,  purchase  or  rental  of  land,  and 
acquisition  of  equipment. 

(e)  The  term  "group"  Includes  any  State 
or  other  public  agency,  and  Einy  nonprofit 
society,  Institution,  organization,  association, 
musevim,  or  establishment  In  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  Incorporated. 

(f )  The  term  "State"  includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 

jla,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
ids. 

establishment  op  a  national  foundation  on 
the  arts  and  the  humantttes 
Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  National 
Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Founda- 
tion") ,  which  shall  be  composed  of  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  and  a  Federal 
Covmcll  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
(hereinafter  established). 
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(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  to  develop  and  promote  a  broadly  con- 
ceived national  policy  of  support  for  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  act. 

(c)  In  the  administration  of  this  act  no 
department,  agency,  oflBcer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  deter- 
mination, personnel,  or  curriculum,  or  the 
administration  or  operation  of  any  school  or 
other  non-Federal  agency,  institution,  or- 
ganization, or  association. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  THE  ARTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Foundation  a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

(b)  The  Endowment  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

(c)  Tlie  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  is  authorized  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  groups  or,  in 
appropriate  cases,  to  individuals  engaged  in 
or  concerned  with  the  creative  and  perform- 
ing arts,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
provide  or  support  in  the  United  States: 

(1)  productions  which  have  substantial 
artistic  and  cultural  significance,  giving  em- 
phasis to  American  creativity; 

(2)  productions  irrespective  of  origin 
which  are  of  significant  merit  and  which, 
without  such  assistance,  would  otherwise  be 
unavailable  to  our  citizens  in  many  areas  of 
the  country; 

(3)  projects  that  will  encourage  and  assist 
artists; 

(4)  projects  that  will  encourage  and  de- 
velop the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
arts  by  our  citizens;  and 

(5)  other  relevant  projects.  Including  sur- 
veys and  planning  in  the  arts. 

(d)  The  functions  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  established  by  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964,  Pub- 
lic Law  88-579,  approved  September  3,  1964, 
are  transferred  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  on  the  Arts.  The  posi- 
tion and  the  functions  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  estab- 
lished by  section  6(a)  of  that  Act,  are  abol- 
ished. 

(e)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  except  upon  application  therefor 
which  is  submitted  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions and  procedures  established  by  the 
Chairman. 

(f)  The  total  amount  of  any  grant  to  any 
group  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  such  project  or  production,  ex- 
cept that  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  funds  allotted  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  for  this  purpose 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  available  for 
such  grants  in  that  fiscal  year  without  regard 
to  such  limitation  in  the  case  of  any  group 
which  submits  evidence  to  the  Endowment 
that  it  has  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  se- 
cure an  amount  of  funds  equal  to  the  grant 
applied  for  by  such  group,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  proportion  which  any 
funds  it  has  secured  represent  of  the  funds 
applied  for  by  such  group. 

(g)  Any  group  shall  be  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  only 
if  (1)  no  part  of  its  net  earnings  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  stoclcholder  or 
stockholders,  or  individual  or  individuals, 
and  (2)  donations  to  such  group  are  allow- 
able as  a  charitable  contribution  under  the 


standards  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  170 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(h)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  that  the 
group  or  individual  receiving  such  grant 
furnish  adequate  assurances  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  ( 1 )  all  professional  and  related 
or  supporting  personnel  (other  than  laborers 
and  mechanics  with  respect  to  whom  labor 
standards  are  prescribed  in  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section)  employed  on  projects  or 
productions  which  are  financed  in  whole  or 
in  part  under  this  section  will  be  paid,  with- 
out subsequent  deduction  or  rebate  on  any 
account,  not  less  than  the  minimum  com- 
pensation as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  be  the  prevailing  minimum  com- 
pensation for  persons  employed  in  similar 
activities:  and  (2)  no  part  of  any  project  or 
production  which  Is  financed  In  whole  or  In 
part  under  this  section  will  be  performed  or 
engaged  in  under  working  conditions  which 
are  unsanitary  or  hazardous  or  dangerous  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  employees  en- 
gaged in  such  project  or  production.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  the  authority 
to  prescribe  standards,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(1)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  that  the 
group  or  individual  receiving  such  grant  fur- 
nish adequate  assurances  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  financed  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  In  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5 ) .  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have  the  authority  to 
prescribe  standards,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures governing  the  application  of  such 
standards. 

(J)  The  Chairman  shall  correlate  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  insofar  as  practicable,  with  existing 
Federal  programs  and  with  those  undertaken 
by  other  public  agencies  or  private  groups, 
and  shall  develop  the  programs  of  the  En- 
dowment with  due  regard  to  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  objectives  of  this  Act  which  can 
be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  under 
existing  programs. 

TRANSFER    OF   THE    NATIONAL    COUNCIL    ON    THE 
ARTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  established  by  Public  Law  88-579  is 
transferred  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 

(b)  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
shall  be  hereafter  composed  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council;  and  twenty-four  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  private  life 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-579.  The  function  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  serving 
as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Council  is 
abolished. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  (1)  advise  the  Chair- 
man with  respect  to  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  for  carrying  out  his  functions, 
and  (2)  shall  review  applications  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  an  ap- 
plication until  he  has  received  the  Council's 
recommendation  unless  the  Council  falls  to 
make  a  recommendation  on  the  application 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
■  FOR  THE   HUMANITIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Foundation  a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanltlee. 


(b)  The  Endowment  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent  of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

(c)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  (hereinafter  established),  is  au- 
thorized to : 

( 1 )  Develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  ol 
a  national  policy  for  the  promotion  of  prog- 
ress  and  scholarship  in  the  humanities; 

(2)  Initiate  and  support  research  and  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  research  potential 
of  the  United  States  in  the  humanities  by 
making  arrangements  (including  grants, 
loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance)  with 
Individuals  or  groups  to  support  such  activi- 
ties; 

(3)  Award  fellowships  and  grants  to  In- 
stitutions or  individuals  for  training  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts.  Fellowshlpe 
awarded  to  Individuals  under  this  authority 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  re- 
search at  appropriate  nonprofit  Institutions 
selected  by  the  recipient  of  such  aid,  for 
stated  periods  of  time; 

(4)  Foster  the  Interchange  of  informa- 
tion in  the  humanities; 

(5)  Foster,  through  grants  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  groups,  public  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  humanities  and 
the  arts;  and 

(6)  Support  the  publication  of  scholarly 
works  in  the  humanities  and  the  arts  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  87  of 
the  Act  of  January  12,  1895  (28  Stat.  622), 
and  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1  1919 
(40  Stat.  1270;  44  U.S.C.  111). 

(d)  The  Chairman  shall  correlate  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  Insofar  as  practicable,  with  ex- 
isting Federal  programs  and  with  those  un- 
dertaken by  other  public  agencies  or  private 
groups,  and  shall  develop  the  programs  of 
the  Endowment  with  due  regard  to  the  con- 
tribution to  the  objectives  of  this  Act  which 
can  be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  under 
existing  programs. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  HUMANITIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  a 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  on 
the  Humanities,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  and  twenty-four  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  from  pri- 
vate life.  Such  members  shall  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  distinguished  service  and 
scholarship  or  creativity  and  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  provide  a  comprehensive  rep- 
resentation of  the  views  of  professional  prac- 
titioners in  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  except  that  (1)  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  serve,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  eight  for  terms  of  two 
years,  eight  for  terms  of  four  years,  and  eight 
for  terms  of  six  years,  and  (2)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed.  No  member  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  during  the 
two-year  period  following  the  expiration  of 
his  term. 

(d)  Members  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  receive  com- 
pensation and  be  allowed  travel  expenses  in 
the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  In  section 
8  of  Public  Law  88-579  for  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  (1)  advise  the 
Chairman  with  respect  to  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  for  carrying  out  his  func- 
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tlons,  and  (2)  shall  review  applications  for 
financial  support  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  an  ap- 
plication until  he  has  received  the  Council's 
recommendation  unless  the  Council  falls  to 
make  a  recommendation  on  the  application 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    raOERAL    COUNCIL    ON 
THE    ARTS    AND    THE     HUMANITIES 

Sec  9.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Foundation  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  a  member 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
President  shall  designate  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  from  among  the  members.  The 
President  Is  authorized  to  change  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Council  from  time  to  time  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  meet  changes  in  Fed- 
eral programs  or  executive  branch  organiza- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Council  shall : 

( 1 )  Advise  and  consult  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  on  niajor  problems  aris- 
ing In  carrying  out  thQ  purposes  of  the 
Foundation.  ' 

(2)  Coordinate,  by  a4tice  and  consulta- 
tion, so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  policies  and 
operations  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  including  Joint  support  of 
activities,  as  appropriate;   and 

(3)  Promote  coordination  between  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Foundation 
and  related  programs  and  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authorities 
vested  in  them  by  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  In 
carrying  out  their  respective  functions,  shall 
each  have  authority  to: 

( 1 )  Prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which  his 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  Receive  funds,  securities,  or  other 
property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  by 
private  persons  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  or  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  without  other  restriction, 
and  to  utilize  such  gifts  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Endowments  under  section 
5  (c)  and  (d)  and  section  7(c)  of  this  Act, 
respectively:  Provided,  That  restricted  gifts 
may  be  received  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman,  matched,  where  appropriate,  from 
appropriations  received  pursuant  to  section 
11  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Aot; 

(3)  Appoint  employees,  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  as  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions,  define  their  duties,  and  supervise 
and  direct  their  activities; 

(4)  Utilize  from  time  to  time,  as  appropri- 
ate, experts  and  consultants.  Including  pan- 
els of  experts,  who  may  be  employed  as  au- 
thorized by  section  15  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  afc  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
55P,); 

(5)  Accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73l>-2 )  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  without  compensation. 

(6)  Rent  office  space  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

(7)  Make  other  necessary  expenditures. 


(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
shall  each  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  of  each 
year.  The  report  shall  summarize  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Endowment  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  may  Include  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Chairman  deems  appropriate. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
the  sum  of  $10  million  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1966  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  for  vise  in  carrying  out 
the  activities  authorized  by  section  5  (c)  and 
(d)  and  section  7(c)  of  the  Act,  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  for 
specified  purposes  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  above,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  re- 
spectively, such  amounts,  not  in  excess  of 
$5  million  each  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  match  all  unrestricted  pri- 
vate contributions  to  each  Endowment  re- 
ceived at  any  time  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  Immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
submission  of  the  budget  estimates  therefor. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

FINANCUL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STRENGTHENING 
INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HUMANITIES  AND  THE 
ARTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Ccwnmissioner  of  Educa- 
tion the  svun  of  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the 
5  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  (1)  making  payments  to  State 
educational  agencies  under  this  section  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  (suitable  for 
use  In  providing  education  In  the  humanities 
and  the  arts)  and  for  minor  remodeling  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section, 
and  (2)  making  loans  authorized  In  subsec- 
tion (f )  of  this  section. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  allotted  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  and 
(c)  of  section  302  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (72  Stat. 
1588;  20  U.S.C.  442). 

(c)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive 
payments  under  this  section  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  through  its 
State  educational  agency  a  State  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  1004(a) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  1603;  20  U.S.C. 
584)  and 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  will  be 
expended  solely  for  projects  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  for  (A)  acquisition 
of  special  equipment  (other  than  supplies 
consumed  in  use) ,  including  audiovisual  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  and  printed  and  pub- 
lished materials  (other  than  textbooks), 
suitable  for  use  in  providing  education  in 
the  hvimanitles  and  the  arts,  and  (B)  minor 
remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other  space  used 
for  such  materials  or  equipment; 

(2)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  of  such  projects  In  the  State 
for  assistance  under  this  section  and  provides 
for  undertaking  such  projects.  Insofar  as 
financial  resources  available  therefor  make 
possible,  In  the  order  determined  by  the  ap- 
plication of  such  principles; 

(3)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing before  the  State  educational  agency  to 


any  applicant  for  a  project  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  for  special  equip- 
ment acquired  with  assistance  furnished 
under  this  section. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  and  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  1004  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  1603;  20  U.S.C.  584)  shall 
apply  to  this  section  in  the  same  manner  as 
applicable  to  State  plans  under  that  Act. 

(e)  Pajmienta  to  States  from  allotments 
made  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section  304 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  1589;  20  U.S.C. 
444). 

(f)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  and  ad- 
minister loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  In 
the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section  305 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  1590;  20  U.S.C. 
445). 

TEACHER   TRAINING   INSTITUTES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1966,  and  each  of  the  five  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  arrange,  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts, with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  operation  by  them  within  the  United 
States  of  short-term  or  regular  session  In- 
stitutes for  advanced  study.  Including  study 
In  the  use  of  new  materials,  to  improve  the 
qualification  of  individuals  who  are  engaged 
in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the  teaching,  or 
supervising  or  training  of  teachers,  of  such 
subjects  as  will  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioner, after  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  strengthen  the  teaching  of  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

(b)  Each  Individual  who  attends  an  Insti- 
tute operated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance 
at  such  Institute,  and  each  such  Individual 
with  one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive 
an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per 
week  for  each  such  dependent. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  able  colleagues,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  in  cosponsoring  the 
proposal  of  the  President  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
similar  to  the  bills  which  Senator  Pell 
and  I  have  introduced  and  contains  the 
proposals  for  the  arts  which  Senator 
Javits  has  been  working  to  achieve  for 
a  long  time. 

The  Foundation  which  the  President 
envisages  would  be  established  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  composed  of  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  From  the  Arts ;  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  From  the  Humanities, 
and  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  to  advise,  coordinate,  and 
help  the  Foundation.  I  support  fully  the 
objectives  of  the  President's  proposal 
which  places  humanities  and  arts  under 
a  single  roof,  but  establishes  separate 
funded  programs  for  each,  headed  by 
chairmen  appointed  by  the  President 
with  t^^e  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 
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This  bill  contains  a  new  provision  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  for  the 
strengthening  in  the  Instruction  in  the 
humanities  and  arts  for  the  next  6  years. 
On  previous  occasions,  I  have  expressed 
my  concern  that  teachers  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  for  example,  are  both  underpaid 
and  too  scarce;  and  this  is  but  one  ex- 
ample. Throughout  the  Nation  there  ex- 
ist many  examples  where  instruction  in 
the  humanities  must,  if  it  is  to  survive, 
be  strengthened. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  that 
the  Foundation  be  funded  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Through  the  authorization 
of  $10  million  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts;  the  President's  pro- 
posal requests  that  the  sum  of  $5  million 
be  made  available  to  each  Endowment  on 
a  matching  funds  basis.  Thus  it  becomes 
possible  for  each  Endowment  in  the  first 
year  to  be  funded  by  $15  million. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  asks 
that  the  work  of  the  Foundation  apply 
only  within  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  its  possessions.  This 
is  proposed  to  prevent  conflicts  with  the 
cultural  programs  carried  on  overseas 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

Throughout  this  land  millions  of 
Americans  support  the  concept  and 
scope  of  this  proF>osed  legislation. 

The  President  has  on  previous  occa- 
sions spoken  strongly  and  with  great  en- 
thusiasm on  behalf  of  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  without  interference  for 
our  ai-ts  and  humanities.  His  proposal 
is  most  welcome.  Its  objectives  deserve 
our  full  support. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  introduced  here 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  ,  for  himself,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  and  for  myself. 
This  represents  a  bipartisan  effort  toward 
proper  Federal  recognition  of  both  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  in  which  the 
administration  has  now  joined  its  active 
support. 

I  have  since  1949  been  the  sponsor 
of  legislation  to  enhance  the  arts  and 
welcome  the  administration's  bill  today 
with  gratification  in  that  it  may  well 
signal  the  enactment  in  this  89th  Con- 
gress of  the  type  of  legislation  for  which 
I  have  worked  for  so  long.  The  enact- 
ment last  year  of  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964 — 
Public  Law  88-579 — was  an  important 
first  step.  We  are  now  ready  for  the 
definitive  plan  marked  by  this  bill. 

Consideration  of  this  measure  will  af- 
ford its  proponents  in  the  academic 
community  and  throughout  the  Nation 
at  large  ample  opportunity  to  present, 
define,  and  prove  the  need  for  this  pro- 
posal. The  hearings  already  conducted 
the  past  several  weeks  by  the  Special 


Subcommittee  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  have  provided  a  worthy  foun- 
dation in  this  regard. 

The  administration  bill  contains  some 
virtues  not  found  in  previous  measures. 
For  example,  donations  from  private 
sources  to  the  arts  endowment  and  to 
the  humanities  endowment  are  encour- 
aged by  a  provision  authorizing  their 
matching  by  Federal  funds.  In  addition, 
programs  are  also  established  within  the 
OflBce  of  Education  strengthening  in- 
struction in  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

The  measure  also  hfis  its  shortcom- 
ings. Appropriation  authorizations  are 
not  stipulated  after  the  first  year.  The 
bill  omits  the  provision  found  in  my  own 
bill  on  the  arts,  S.  310,  which  would 
strengthen  existing  State  art  councils 
and  encourage  the  formation  of  councils 
by  those  States  where  they  do  not  pres- 
ently exist  by  providing  that  half  of 
the  funds  available  for  the  arts  be  spent 
through  the  States  on  a  matching  basis. 
This  is  a  provision  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
It  also  aims  at  encouragement  of  the 
arts  in  those  parts  of  the  Nation  where 
such  encouragement  is  needed  the  most. 
There  are  other  defects  in  the  adminis- 
trative provisions  and  in  language  which 
hopefully  can  be  corrected  in  committee. 

With  the  enormous  success  of  the  Arts 
Council  in  New  York  and  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil movement,  I  feel  that  these  are  two 
areas  in  which,  in  consultation  with  Sen- 
ator, it  may  be  desirable  to  amend  the 
bUl. 

Federal  concern  with  the  arts  is  in 
the  best  American  tradition.  President 
Eisenhower  stated  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  January  6,  1955: 

In  the  advancement  of  the  various  activi- 
ties which  would  make  our  civilization  en- 
dure and  flourish,  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  more  to  give  oflflcial  recognition  to 
the  importance  of  the  arts  and  other  cul- 
tural activities. 

My  object,  Mr.  President,  is  not  only  to 
make  available  to  all  Americans  our  own 
cultural  heritage  but  also  to  enhance  the 
opportunities  to  create  a  greater  cultural 
heritage  for  our  children.  This  is  an 
endeavor  worthy  of  our  history  and  tra- 
ditions as  an  advancing  and  free  society. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
I  have  tried  to  get  things  moving  on  this 
subject  for  years,  but  it  was  only  when 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  came  to 
the  Senate  and  galvanized  the  commit- 
tee procedure  into  action  that  we  reached 
the  action  stage. 

The  appointment  of  the  National 
Council  now  presided  over  by  Roger 
Stevens,  whose  nomination  was  con- 
firmed the  other  day,  is  an  excellent  and 
most  imp>ortant  first  step.  However,  the 
bill  represents  a  definitive  effort.  I  hope 
very  much  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  Humanities  Foundation  will  be 
able  to  bear  the  burden  as  well  as  we 
have  in  the  arts,  so  that  both  may  go 
forward  together. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  for  his  great  interest  in 
this  subject. 


Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  am  very  glad  that  he  has 
joined  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  me. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  him. 
As  I  mentioned  in  my  introductory  re- 
marks, he  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this 
field  for  many  years. 
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QUALITY  STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  I  introduce  a 
bill  entitled  "The  Quahty  Stabilization 
Act."  Other  cosponsors  include  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALEl,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]. 

The  piupose  of  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  is  to  halt  certain  unjust  selling 
practices  that  deprive  the  small  inde- 
pendent retailer  of  the  protection  he 
should  enjoy  on  the  basis  of  fair  com- 
petition. In  our  economy,  these  inde- 
pendent retailers  are  one  of  the  largest 
single  groups  of  individual  owner-opera- 
tors. Their  continued  participation  in 
the  economy  is  vital  not  only  to  our  eco- 
nomic system  but  to  our  social  struc- 
ture as  well. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  manufac- 
turer or  owner  of  a  brand  name  to  exer- 
cise limited  control  over  the  resale  of 
his  product,  thus  recognizing  and  main- 
taining the  inherent  and  legal  basis  of 
property  in  the  trademark  or  brand 
name.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  procedures 
authorized  by  this  bill  carry  on  the  in- 
tent of  our  historic  trademark  and  copy- 
right laws,  preventing  trespass  upon  val- 
uable investments  in  trademarks  and 
brand  names. 

In  an  economy  that  is  not  complex, 
producers  and  buyers  know  one  another 
and  frequently  the  maker  and  the  seller 
are  the  same  person.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  the  ultimate 
consumer  is  greatly  increased  as  produc- 
tion becomes  more  specialized  and  con- 
tinues on  an  expanding  scale.  Yet.  the 
relationship  remains  intact.  Economic 
value  rests  in  brand  names  and  trade- 
marks, and  the  goodwill  related  to  them 
is  property. 

In  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
stated  that  ownership  of  this  goodwill 
for  the  brand  name  remains  the  property 
of  the  brand  name  owner  into  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution.  Only  the  physical 
product  to  which  the  brand  name  is 
aflBxed  becomes  the  property  of  the 
reseller. 

The  manufacturer  retains  ownership 
of  the  brand  name.  With  the  United 
control  provided  in  this  bill,  the  brand 
name  owner  may  prevent  distributors 
from  using  merchandising  practices 
damaging  to  his  trademark  and  to  the 
goodwill  in  which  he  has  a  costly  invest- 
ment. 

A  responsibility  to  the  consumer  is 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  who 
makes  quality  products.  Concern  with 
his  product  and  its  reputation  exists  for 
the  manufacturer  beyond  the  extent  of 
his  legal  responsibility. 


Under  such  conditions,  it  is  fair  to 
consider  the  rights  of  the  manufacturer 
and  to  make  clear  the  range  of  his  right 
to  regulate  those  details  of  public  pres- 
entation and  sale  of  his  product  that 
can  be  shown  to  be  directly  related  to  the 
quality  of  his  product. 

Tlie  quality  stabilization  bill  accom- 
plishes this. 

A  major  consideration  in  support  of 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  is  the  con- 
tribution it  will  make  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  vigorously  competitve  system  of 
retailing. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  consumers  to 
have  an  unrestricted  number  of  con- 
venient retail  outlets  from  which  to  pur- 
chase goods  and  to  make  their  purchases 
in  a  system  which  includes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  competing  independent 
retailers. 

Over  the  long  range,  this  is  an  effective 
means  of  working  to  guarantee  fair 
prices  and  quality  products. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  will  as- 
sure competition  by  protecting  valuable 
trademarks  and  brand  names  against 
deceptive  and  ultimately  destructive 
pricing  practices. 

Merchandisers  who  erratically  cut  the 
price  of  a  brand  name  item  must  over- 
price another  item.  It  is  not  possible  to 
remain  in  business  by  selling  below  cost. 

These  practices  serve  to  erode  the  very 
base  of  our  economic  system  and  the 
moral  values  from  which  it  draws  its 
strength. 

There  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  by  even 
the  most  expert  distributors,  a  magic 
formula  to  produce  low  prices. 

The  way  in  which  the  American  con- 
sumer may  obtain  low  prices  for  quality 
products  is  through  mass  production  and 
mass  distribution. 

The  provisions  of  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill  are  permissive.  The  decision 
of  whether  to  avail  himself  of  those 
rights  provided  in  the  bill  rests  with  the 
manufacturer,  if  his  products  are  in  free 
and  open  competition  Mith  other  similar 
products. 

The  decision  of  wheitiher  to  stock  for 
resale  or  consumer  sale  trademarked  or 
branded  merchandise  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  rests  with  the  dis- 
tributor. 

The  free  choice,  of  course,  would  exist 
for  consumers  between  trademark  or 
brandname  merchandise  and  merchan- 
dise that  is  not  so  identified. 

It  has  never  been  accepted  in  the 
United  States  that  man  should  be  viewed 
solely  as  a  society  dominated  by  econom- 
ics. We  are  concerned  with  improving 
the  material  welfare  of  our  citizens,  but 
while  that  concern  is  acted  upon,  the 
purpose  has  also  been  to  improve  their 
intellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  of 
strengthening  the  democratic  base  of  our 
society,  and  of  providing  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  citizens  to  perfect  themselves 
as  individuals  and  to  rear  their  families 
in  greater  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  is  in  this  interest  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  other  Senators 
in  introducing  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed   at  this  point  in   the   Record: 


First,  the  text  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill;  second,  a  paragraph-by-paragraph 
analysis  of  the  quality  stabilization  biU; 
tliird,  the  list  of  organizations  supporting 
quality  stabilization;  and,  fourth,  a  Ust  of 
charges  against  the  bill  and  comments  on 
those  charges  from  excerpts  of  a  speech 
I  gave  to  the  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association  in  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  vmanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for 
1  week  so  that  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  join  in  cosponsor ing  this  proposed  leg- 
islation may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  other  material  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1484)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote 
quality  and  price  stabilization,  to  define 
and  restrain  certain  unfair  methods  of 
distribution,  and  to  confirm,  define,  and 
equalize  the  rights  of  producers  and  re- 
sellers in  the  distribution  of  goods  identi- 
fied by  distinguishing  brands,  names,  or 
trademarks,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Quality  Stabili- 
zation Act". 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  The  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or 
trademark  shall  be  deemed  to  retain  his 
property  rights  therein,  and  in  the  trade  and 
public  goodwUl  symbolized  thereby,  regard- 
less of  any  sale  or  transfer  of  the  goods  to 
which  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  re- 
lates, and  no  such  sale  or  transfer  shall  be 
deemed  to  diminish  or  extinguish  any  such 
rights. 

"(8)  Any  person  who  resells  goods  identi- 
fied by  a  distinguishing  brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  either  on  the  label,  container, 
or  dispenser  thereof,  may  rightfully  employ 
such  brand,  name,  or  trademark,  but  only  in 
effecting  the  resale  of  such  goods  and  sub- 
ject to  the  following  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. If  goods  usable  for  the  same  general 
purpose  are  available  to  the  public  from 
sources  other  than  the  owner  of  such  brand, 
name,  or  trademark,  and  are  in  free  and 
open  competition  therewith,  the  right  of  any 
person  to  employ  such  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark in  effecting  resale  of  goods  so  identified 
may  be  revoked  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
one  year  by  the  owner  of  such  brand,  name, 
or  trademark,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (10)  of  this  subsection,  on  writ- 
ten and  dated  notice  of  revocation,  if,  within 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  written 
notice  of  revocation — 

"(A)  such  person  has  employed  goods 
bearing  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  in 
furtherance  of  bait  merchandising  practices; 

"(B)  such  person,  after  written  notice 
given  by  such  owner  of  such  owner's  cur- 
rently established  resale  price  or  price  range, 
has  advertised,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  any 
such  goods,  acquired  by  such  person  after  he 
has  been  given  such  notice,  at  a  price  other 
than  such  currently  established  resale  price 
or  at  a  price  not  within  such  currently  estab- 
lished resale  price  range;  or 


"(C)  such  person,  with  intent  to  deceive 
piirchasers,  has  published  a  misrepresenta- 
tion or  misrepresentations  concerning  such 
goods. 

The  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
who  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (7)  to  (17)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
pvirpose  of  establishing  a  resale  price  or  price 
range  shall  thereby  subject  himself,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  any  district  in  which  goods 
identified  by  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
are  offered  for  sale,  but  such  Jurisdiction  shall 
apply  (i)  only  for  the  adjudication  of  issues 
involving  the  goods  covered  by  such  para- 
graphs (7)  to  (17),  and  (ii)  only  if  the  owner 
of  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  is  not 
subject  to  process  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
in  which  such  purchaser  acquired  such  goods. 

"  ( 9 )  Notwithstanding  revocation  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection  of  the 
right  of  a  person,  in  reselling  goods,  to  em- 
ploy the  brand,  name,  or  trademark  which 
identifies  such  goods — 

"(A)  such  person  may,  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  business  and  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  date  of  such  revocation, 
sell  all  such  goods  of  which,  on  such  date,  he 
is  possessed:  Provided,  That  in  such  sale  he 
shall  commit  none  of  the  acts  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  such 
paragraph  (8);  or 

"(B)  if  such  person,  promptly  upon  such 
revocation,  shall  have  supplied  to  the  owner 
of  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  a  correct 
itemized  listing  of  the  inventory  of  such 
goods  with  a  statement  of  the  price  paid  per 
item  and  the  total  price  (including  trans- 
portation costs)  paid  therefor,  together  with 
a  firm  offer  to  sell  and  deliver  all  such  inven- 
tory to  such  owner  at  any  time  within  ten 
days  thereafter  upon  payment  of  such  total 
price  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
owner  in  the  manner  directed  by  such  owner, 
then  such  person,  upon  expiration  of  the  ten- 
day  term  of  such  offer  without  acceptance 
may  so  sell  such  goods  In  such  inventory,  in 
the  regular  course  of  his  business  and  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  without  re- 
striction as  to  price,  in  which  event  each  ad- 
vertisement of,  or  offer  to  sell,  such  goods, 
shall  state  plainly  that  the  right  of  the  re- 
seller, offering  such  goods,  to  employ  in  any 
way  the  brand,  name,  or  trademark  carried 
by  the  goods  has  been  revoked  as  to  any  such 
goods  not  in  that  reseller's  possession  at  the 
time  of  such  revocation. 

"(10)  Any  person  whose  right  to  employ  a 
brand  name,  or  trademark  has  been  revoked 
by  the  owner  thereof  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection, 
and  who  thereafter,  except  as  authorized  by 
paragraph  (9)  of  this  subsection,  resells 
goods  identified  by  such  brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  or  who  otherwise  employs  such 
brand,  name,  or  trademark  in  effecting  re- 
sale of  such  goods  or  any  other  goods,  shall 
be  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  damages  and 
injunctive  reUef  by  the  owner  of  the  brand, 
nanie,  or  trademark,  to  prevent  and  restrain 
further  violations  of  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17), 
inclusive,  of  this  subsection.  Such  owner 
may  sue  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  defendant  re- 
sides or  does  business  or  in  which  the  alleged 
violation  occurred,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  (1)  recover  the  amount  of  any  damages 
sustained,  (11)  injvmctlve  relief  to  prevent 
and  restrain  further  violations  of  paragraphs 
(7)  to  (17),  inclusive,  of  this  subsection, 
whether  or  not  specific  money  damages  are 
established,  and  (ill)  recover  the  cost  of 
suit.  Any  Injunction  granted,  under  clause 
(ii)  of  this  paragraph  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  not  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  it 
Is  granted  unless  it  is  the  second  or  a  sub- 
sequent such  injunction  Issued  against  the 
same  defendant  in  favor  of  the  same  plaintiff 
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in  which  case  It  may  be  a  permanent  Injunc- 
tion; except  that  any  such  injunction,  upon 
petition  of  such  plaintiff,  may  be  vacated 
unconditionally  by  the  court  granting  it. 

"(11)  In  any  proceeding  under  paragraph 
(10)  it  shall  be  a  defense  for  the  defendant 
(A)  to  establish  that  the  plaintiff  has  not 
used  due  diligence  to  effectuate  observance 
or  enforcement  of  plaintiff's  rights  under 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  Inclusive,  of  this 
subsection  against  other  persons  who  are  In 
substantial  competition  with  the  defendant 
and  who  are  known  to  plaintiff  to  be  violat- 
ing the  same  subparagraph  of  paragraph  (8) 
of  this  subsection  on  which  revocation  of  the 
defendant's  right  to  employ  the  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  was  based  or  (B)  to  establish 
that  the  plaintiff  has  sold  the  same  kind  of 
goods  of  like  grade  and  quality  as  the  goods 
involved  in  such  proceeding  to  another  per- 
son similarly  situated  under  terms  more  fa- 
vorable or  at  lower  prices  than  those  under 
which  the  plaintiff  offered  such  goods  for 
sale  to  the  defendant. 

"  ( 12)  No  action  pursuant  hereto  shall  pre- 
clude remedial  action  otherwise  available  for 
wrongful  use  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark. 

"(13)  Paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  inclusive,  of 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  all  acts  and 
transactions  of  the  character  referred  to 
therein,  in  or  affecting  commerce,  which 
Congress  may  lawfully  regulate,  but  where 
the  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
-avails  himself  of  any  right  or  remedy  pro- 
vided in  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17).  inclusive, 
of  this  subsection,  such  action  shall  not  cause 
any  act  or  transaction  not  otherwise  in, 
affecting,  or  related  to,  commerce  to  be  an 
activity  or  transaction  in,  affecting,  or  re- 
lated to,  commerce.  If  any  State,  by  any 
provision  of  its  constitution  adopted,  or  by 
any  law  enacted,  after  this  paragraph  takes 
effect,  prohibits  resale  price  maintenance  in 
such  State  through  the  exercise  of  para- 
graphs (7)  to  (17),  inclusive,  of  this  sub- 
section, then,  while  such  provision  or  law 
Is  in  effect,  such  paragraphs  shall  not  au- 
thorize the  establishment  or  enforcement  of 
any  resale  price  or  resale  price  range  with 
respect  to  any  resale  in  such  State  of  any 
goods  if  such  goods  so  resold  are  to  be  de- 
livered from  a  place  In  such  State  to  a  pur- 
chaser in  such  State  and  are  not  to  be  re- 
sold again  for  delivery  to  a  purchaser  outside 
of  such  State. 

"(14)  As  used  In  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17). 
inclusive,  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'person'  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion. 

"(B)  The  term  'goods'  means  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise. 

"(C)  The  term  'currently  established  re- 
sale price'  means  the  price  for  goods  iden- 
tified by  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark  speci- 
fied by  written  notice  invoking  paragraphs 
(7)  to  (17),  inclusive,  of  this  subsection 
given  by  the  owner  of  such  brand,  name,  or 
trademark  to  the  person  reselling  such  goods. 

"(D)  The  term  'currently  established  re- 
sale price  range'  means  all  prices  including 
and  between  the  minimum  and  maximima 
resale  prices  for  goods  Identified  by  a  brand, 
name,  or  trademark,  specified  by  written  no- 
tice invoking  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  inclu- 
sive, of  this  subsection  given  by  the  owners 
of  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  to  the 
person  reselling  such  goods. 

Each  such  currently  established  resale  price 
and  resale  price  range  shall  be  uniform  at 
each  level  of  distribution,  except  for  reason- 
able marketing  costs.  Such  owner  of  the 
brand,  name,  or  trademark  may  so  establish, 
for  resale  of  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
Items  of  goods,  a  resale  price  or  price  range 
different  from  the  sima  of  the  currently  estab- 
lished resale  prices  or  price  ranges  for  the 
items  when  sold  individually.  Such  owner 
of  the  brand,  name,  or  trademark  may  also 


engage  in   other  promotional  activities  not 
made  unlawful  by  any  other  statute. 

"(15)  All  rights  and  remedies  provided  In 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (17) ,  Inclusive,  of  this  sub- 
section, to  owners  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark, shall  be  also  available  to  any  owner  of 
a  brand,  name,  or  trademark  who,  in  the  sale 
of  goods  identified  by  such  brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  shall  compete,  at  any  level  of 
distribution,  with  any  reseller  offering  such 
goods:  Provided,  That  such  owner  shall  sell 
such  identified  goods,  at  whatever  level  of 
distribution,  only  at  the  price  or  within  the 
price  range  currently  established  by  such 
owner  for  that  level  of  distribution. 

"(16)  The  following  transactions  shall  be 
exempt  from  paragraphs  (7)  to  (15),  inclu- 
sive, of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  Sales  of  bulk  commodities  when  sold 
without  wrappers  or  containers. 

"(B)  Sales  by  any  officer  acting  under  the 
orders  or  authority  of  any  duly  constituted 
court;  or  sales  by  any  person  in  mitigation  of 
damages  or  enforcement  of  a  Hen  or  other 
secured  Interest  in  said  goods,  when  such 
person  Is  not  primarily  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  for  resale. 

"(C)  Sales  of  damaged,  deteriorated,  de- 
faced, or  secondhand  goods,  when  plain  notice 
of  the  condition  of  the  goods  is  given  to  the 
public. 

"(D)  Sales  of  drugs,  medicines,  and 
devices  for  which  either  Federal  or  State  law 
or  regxilatlons  requires  a  prescription  from  a 
physician,  dentist,  or  such  other  persons  as 
the  various  States  may  authorize  to  prescribe 
such  items. 

"(E)  Sales  to  or  by  the  Federal,  State,  or 
municipal  governments  or  their  political  sub- 
divisions or  agencies. 

"(F)  Sales  to  charitable,  educational, 
medical,  and  religious  organizations,  for  their 
own  use  and  not  for  resale. 

"(17)  If  any  provision  of  paragraphs  (7)  to 
(17),  inclusive,  of  this  subsection  or  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid  for  any 
reason  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
that  the  remaining  provisions  thereof  shall 
not  be  affected  but  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect." 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  as  follows: 

National   Associations   That    Support   the 
Quality  Stabilization  Bill 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. 

National  Retail  Hardware  Association. 

National    Retail   Furniture   Association. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  & 
Furnishers. 

National  Appliance  &  Radio-TV  Dealers 
Association. 

National  Association  of  Sporting  Goods 
Wholesalers. 

National  OflQce  Machine  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

Retail  Jewelers  of  America. 

Master  Photo  Dealers  &  Finishers  Associa- 
tion. 

Independent  Garage  Owners  of  America. 

Toy  Wholesalers'  Association  of  America. 

Wholesale  Stationers'  Association. 

National  Stationery  &  Office  Equipment 
Association. 

National  Wholesale  Jewelers  Association. 

American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Archery  Manufacturers  &  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Association  of  House  to  House  In- 
stallment Co.,  Inc. 

Marine  Manufacturers  Safety  Equipment 
Association. 

Gift  &  Decorative  Accessories  Association 
of  America. 

Sporting  Goods  Jobbers  Association. 

Billiard  &  Bowling  Institute  of  America. 

American  Watch  Association,  Inc. 

Automotive  Service  Industry  Association. 


Writing  Instrument  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

National  Wholesale  Hardware  Association. 

Watch  Material  Distributors  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Bedding  Manufac- 
turers. 

National   Industrial   Distributors   Associa- 
tion. 

Christian  Booksellers  Association. 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association. 

Wallcovering    Wholesalers    Association. 

American   Research   Merchandising  Insti- 
tute. 

American  Retailers  Association. 

National  Art  Materials  Trade  Association. 

Motor  &  Equipment  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Shoe  Retailers  Association. 

Northamerican  Heating  &  Aircondltlonlng 
Wholesalers,  Inc. 

American   Watch   Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Association  of  Women's  &  Chll- 
dren's  Apparel  Salesmen,  Inc. 

National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc. 

National  Bicycle  Dealers  Association,  Inc. 

National  Office  Furniture  Association,  Inc. 

National  Outerwear  &  Sportswear  Associa- 
tion. 

The    Automotive    Warehouse   Distributors 
Association,  Inc. 

National  Frozen  Food  Association,  Inc. 

National   Association   of   Glove   Manufac- 
turers. 

National  Marine  Products  Association. 

American    Pharmaceutical    Association. 

Conference  of  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation Secretaries. 

National  Retail  Farm  Equipment  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Association  of  Tobacco  Distribu- 
tors. 

Retail  Tobacco  Dealers  of  America. 

Paint  &  Wallpaper  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 

American  Booksellers  Association. 

National  Association  of  Chain  Drug  Stores. 

The  Toilet  Goods  Association. 

Automotive  Electric  Association. 

Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Proprietary  Association. 

The  Independent  Shoemen. 

National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  &  Silversmiths  of 
America. 

Laundry  &  Cleaners  Allied  Trades  Associa- 
tion. 

Luggage  and  Leather  Goods  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers. 

National  Reloading  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

National  Distributors  Council. 

Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association. 

National  Association  of  Music  Merchants, 
Inc. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Record  Deal- 
ers. 

Oil  Seal  Division — Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association.  Inc. 

National  Locksmith  Suppliers  Association. 

National  Association  of  Independent  Food 
Retailers,  Inc. 

American  Apparel  Manufactiu-ers  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Truck  Safety  Equipment  Institute. 

O-Rlng  Division— Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association,  Inc. 

Paragraph-by-Paragraph  Explanation  or 
the  Quality  Stabilization  Bill 

The  provisions  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  that  follow  the  enacting  clause  consist 
of  a  single  section  divided  Into  two  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b). 

SUBSECTION    (a) 

This  subsection  provides  that  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  cited  as  the  "Quality  Stabiliza- 
tion Act." 
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SUBSECTION    (b) 

This  subsection  proposes  to  add  at  the  end 
of  section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  new  paragraj^s  which  are  des- 
ignated as  (7)  through  (17).  These  para- 
graphs contain  the  operative  provisions  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  | 
Paragraph  7 
This  paragraph  gives  recognition  to  the 
legitimate  interest  of  the  owner  of  a  brand 
name  or  trademark,  in  stimulating  public 
demand  for  his  identified  goods  through  ef- 
fective distribution.  It  recognizes  and  con- 
firms the  continuing  property  rights  in  any 
brand  name  or  trademark,  and  In  the  trade 
and  public  goodwill  symbolized  thereby. 
These  property  rights  In  the  brand  name 
or  trademark  are  not  diminished  or  extin- 
guished by  any  sale  or  transfer  of  the  goods 
to  which  the  brand  najme  or  trademark 
relates. 

This  paragraph  relies  f<ir  its  legal  validity 
on  numerous  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
particularly  the  unanimous  decision  in  the 
Old  Dearborn  case  (299  U.S.  183,  194)  which 
specifically  states  that:  "We  are  here  deal- 
ing not  with  a  commodity  alone,  but  with  a 
commodity  plus  the  brand  or  trademark 
which  It  bears  as  evidence  of  its  origin  and 
of  the  quality  of  the  commodity  for  which 
the  brand  or  trademark  stands.  Appellants 
own  the  commodity;  they  do  not  own  the 
(trade)  mark  or  the  goodwill  that  the 
(trade)  mark  symbolizes.  And  goodwill  is 
property  in  a  very  real  sense,  injury  to  which, 
lllte  Injury  to  any  other  $pecles  of  property. 
Is  a  proper  subject  for  legislation.  Goodwill 
Is  a  valuable  contributing  aid  to  business — 
sometimes  the  most  valuable  contributing 
asset  of  the  producer  or  distributor  of  com- 
modities. And  distinctive  trademarks,  labels, 
and  brands  are  legitimate  aids  to  the  crea- 
tion or  enlargement  of  such  goodwill.  It  Is 
well  settled  that  the  proprietor  of  the  good- 
will 'is  entitled  to  protection  as  against  one 
who  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  same,  by  using  his  labels 
and  trademark  without  his  consent  and  au- 
thority.' "  McLean  v.  Fleming,  96  U.S.  245, 
252. 

Paragraph  8 

This  paragraph  grant*  the  owner  of  a 
brand  name  or  trademark  the  right  to  revoke 
for  a  period  of  not  moija  than  1  year  the 
use  of  such  brand  name  or  trademark  In 
effecting  the  resale  of  goods  identified  by 
that  brand  name  or  trademark  (A)  If  the 
person  reselling  such  goods  has  employed 
them  in  furtherance  of  |balt  merchandising 
practices.  (B)  if  the  pereon  reselling  such 
goods  after  written  notice  of  the  brand  name 
owner's  currently  estabillshed  resale  price 
or  price  range,  has  advertised,  offe.ed  for 
sale,  or  sold  any  such  goods  at  a  price  other 
than  such  resale  price  or  at  a  price  not 
within  such  price  range,  or  (C)  if  such  per- 
son with  intent  to  deceive  purchasers  has 
published  a  misrepresentation  concerning 
such  goods.  The  practices  must  have  been 
committed  by  the  reseUer  within  90  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  written  notice  of 
revocation.  For  the  revocation  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  reseller  must  have  received  written 
notice  of  the  trademark  owner's  currently 
established  resale  prlcesi,  and  acquired  the 
trademarked  goods  after  being  given  such 
notice. 

Free  and  Open  Competition 

Before  a  trademark  o\ther  may  utilize  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  act.  his  goods 
must  be  in  free  and  open  competition  with 
goods  usable  for  the  same  general  purpose 
that  are  available  to  the  public  from  sources 
other  than  such  brand  name  owner. 

The  phrase  "in  free  and  open  competition" 
has  been  construed  in  a  number  of  court  de- 
cisions, Involving  a  variety  of  commodities, 
such  as  color  film  {Eastman  Kodak  Co.  v. 
F.T.C.,  158  P.  2d  592);  copyrighted  literature 
(Hutzler  Bros.  v.  Remington-Putnam  Book 


Co..  186  Md.  210,  46  Atl.  2d  101);  patented 
drugs  {Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  v.  Saunders.  216  N.C. 
163,  4  S.E.  2d  578;  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc.  v. 
Weissbord,  11  N.J.  541.  95  Atl.  2d  398);  die- 
tary products  {Mead,  Johnson  &  Co.  v.  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  208  N.Y.S.  2d  574);  longplaylng 
records  (Columbia  Records  v.  Goody,  105 
N.Y.S.  2d  659) ;  electric  household  appliances 
{Sunbeam  Corp.  v.  Payless  Drug  Stores,  113 
F.  Supp.  31);  copper-bottomed  ware  {Revere 
Copper  &  Brass  v.  Economy  Sales  Co.,  127 
F.  Supp.  39):  silk  hosiery  {Glen  Raven  Knit- 
ting Mills  v.  Janson  Hosiery  Mills,  189  F. 
2d  845);  butane  lighters  {Ronson  Patents 
Corp.  V.  Sparklets  Devices,  112  F.  Supp.  676, 
affd.  202  P.  2d  87) ;  and  others. 

In  general,  if  a  commodity  is  unique  and 
vended  by  a  single  producer,  the  article  is 
not  "in  free  and  open  competition"  with 
other  commodities.  As  was  pointed  out  by 
the  court  in  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  case 
cited  above.  Involving  color  film  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  case,  was  available  only  from 
one  supplier,  a  consumer  wanting  color  film 
would  not  have  his  wants  satisfied  by  a 
purchase  of  conventional  film.  When  sub- 
sequently Ansco  color  film  came  on  the 
market,  the  FTC  suspended  its  cease-and- 
desist  order  originally  issued  in  1944  di- 
rected against  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Similarly,  if  a  producer  enters  into  hori- 
zontal agreements  designed  to  establish  uni- 
form prices  or  to  effect  a  division  of  the 
markets,  goods  of  that  producer  which  are 
affected  by  those  agreements  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  in  "free  and  open  competition" 
with  other  goods.  (See,  e.g.,  Rayess  v.  Lane 
Drug  Co.,  138  Ohio  St.  401;  35  N.E.  2d  447.) 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  where  goods 
are  not  affected  by  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  where  consumers  have  available 
to  them  from  other  manufacturers  or  dis- 
tributors other  goods  which  can  be  used  for 
the  same  general  purpose,  then  the  goods 
will  be  considered  to  be  in  "free  and  open 
competition." 

Provisions  of  Act  Do  Not  Apply  If  Reseller 
Removes  Trademark 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  act  would  not  be  applicable  to 
the  conduct  of  any  reseller  that  removes  the 
trademark   from   the   commodity   and   does 
not  employ  in  any  way  the  goodwill  of  the 
brand  name  or  trademark  in  effecting  the 
sale  of  the  commodity.     In  Interpreting  an 
analogous  statute  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
In  Its  unanimous  Old  Dearborn  decision  (299 
U.S.  183),  said  there  is  nothing  "to  prevent 
the  purchaser   (the  reseller)   from  removing 
the  mark  or  brand  from  the  commodity — 
thus  separating  the  physical  property,  which 
he  owns,  from  the  goodwill,  which   is   the 
property  of  another — and  then  selling  the 
commodity  at  his  own  price,  provided  he  can 
do  so  without  utilizing  the  goodwill  of  the 
latter  as  an  aid  to  that  end." 
Trademark  Owner  Subjects  Himself  to  Suit 
This  paragraph  8  also  provides  that  If  the 
owner  of  a  brand  name  or  trademark  avails 
himself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  resale  price  or  price 
range,   he    thereby  subjects   himself  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district  court  for  any 
district  in  which  goods   identified  by  such 
brand   name   or   trademark   are   offered   for 
sale.  If  the  owner  Is  not  otherwise  subject  to 
process  in  the  courts  of  the  State  Involved. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  court  shall  ap- 
ply under  this  provision,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  to  suits  involv- 
ing all  goods  brought  under  the  bill. 
Paragraph  9 
This  paragraph  protects.  In  a  due  process 
sense,  the  rights  of  the  reseller  in  the  mer- 
chandise on  hand  after  his  right  to  employ 
the  brand  name  has  been  revoked.    The  re- 
seller is  given  the  option  of  two  courses  of 
action  to  liquidate  his  inventory. 

One  option  Is  that  he  may  sell  the  goods 
in  the  regular  coiu-se  of  b\isiness  using  the 


brand  name  or  trademark,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  commit  any  of  the  practices — bait  mer- 
chandising, price  deviation,  misrepresenta- 
tion— prohibited  by  paragraph  8.  The  brand 
name  may  thus  be  used  in  the  selling  out  of 
the  Inventory  that  the  reseller  had  on  the 
date  of  revocation,  but  it  cannot  be  used  in 
respect  to  additional  inventory  acquired 
after  the  notice  of  revocation  has  been 
received. 

As  an  alternative,  the  reseller,  promptly 
after  receiving  written  notice  of  the  revoca- 
tion, may  submit  to  the  brand  name  owner 
a  correct  itemized  listing  of  the  reseller's  in- 
ventory of  such  goods  with  the  price  paid 
per  Item  and  the  total  price  the  reseller  paid 
for  the  goods — which  total  price  shall  also 
include  the  total  transportation  costs  paid 
by  the  reseller.  He  must  at  that  time  make 
a  firm  offer  to  sell  and  deliver  these  goods  to 
the  trademark  owner  at  such  total  price,  plus 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  goods  to  the 
trademark  owner.  If  the  trademark  owner 
does  not  accept  this  offer  within  10  days, 
then  the  reseller  may  sell  the  goods  which 
he  had  on  hand  at  the  time  of  revocation  In 
the  regular  course  of  his  business  and  within 
a  reasonable  time,  using  the  trademark  and 
without  restriction  as  to  price.  In  such  an 
event,  the  reseller  must  give  plain  notice 
that  his  right  to  employ  the  trademark  has 
been  revoked  as  to  goods  acquired  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  of  revocation. 

By  providing  these  alternate  routes  to  take 
care  of   the   problem   of  current  Inventory 
when  revocation  notice  is  received,  the  in- 
vestment of  the  reseller  In  his  Inventory  for 
such  brand  name  goods  is  protected.     There 
is  no  deprivation  of  property.     The  proposed 
legislation  is  most  evenhanded  in  conserving 
and  protecting  a  reseller's  investment  in  the 
trademarked  merchandise,  even   though  he 
has  violated  the  law  in  respect  thereto. 
Paragraph  10 
This  paragraph  is  the  remedy  provision  of 
the  brand  name  owner  under  the  proposed 
act.    In  the  event  a  reseller  continues  to  use 
the  brand  name  after  his  right  to  do  so  has 
been   revoked   under   paragraph   8   and   his 
Inventory  problem  has  been  resolved  under 
paragraph  9,  then  paragraph  10  provides  the 
brand    name    owner   a    legal    remedy.    The 
legal  remedy  takes  the  form  of  a  civil  action 
for  damages,  plus  injunctive  relief,  and  gives 
the     Federal     district    courts    Jurisdiction, 
without  reference  to  any  minimum  Jurisdic- 
tional amount.     This  remedy  paragraph  also 
provides  that  the  brand  name  owner,  whose 
right  of  revocation  has  been   flouted,  may 
recover  the  cost  of  suit.    The  suit  may  be 
brought  In  the  U.S.  district  court  In  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  defendant-reseller  resides, 
or  does  business,  or  in  which  the  violation 
occurred. 

While  the  proposed  act  specifically  states 
In  the  interest  of  fair  play  that  the  first 
Judgment  against  a  particular  reseller  shall 
be  effective  for  not  more  than  1  year,  it  does 
provide  that  a  second  or  a  subsequent  In- 
junction against  the  same  reseller,  in  favor 
of  the  same  trademark  owner,  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act,  may,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  be  permanently  effective.  A  brand 
name  owner  may  petition  the  court  to  vacate 
such  second  or  later  Judgment  uncondition- 
ally. 

Paragraph  11 

This  paragraph  protects  the  reseller  against 
discriminatory  conduct  by  the  brand  name 
owner.  The  paragraph  specifies  two  defenses 
that  may  be  asserted  by  the  reseller. 

Reseller's  Defense  Against  Discriminatory 
Enforcement 

Paragraph  11  gives  the  reseller  a  defense 
to  any  civil  action  brought  by  the  trademark 
owner  when  the  reseller  can  establish  that 
the  trademark  owner  failed  to  act  diligently 
against  other  violators  who  are  in  substantial 
competition  with  the  reseller,  and  who  are 
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known  to  the  trademark  owner  to  be  violat- 
ing the  same  subparagraph  of  paragraph  8  on 
which  revocation  of  the  defendant's  right  to 
employ  the  trademark  was  based. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  In  Its  favorable  report  In 
1963  on  this  proposed  legislation,  viewed  the 
following  conduct  by  the  manufacturer  as 
reasonable  criteria  In  evaluating  "due  dili- 
gence" by  the  trademark  owner  In  his  en- 
forcement program: 

1.  Keep  Itself  informed  as  to  price-cutting 
activities  and  other  trends  generally  known 
la  the  Industry  or  trade. 

2.  Keep  close  scrutiny  over  prior  violators 
and  take  appropriate  action  where  Indicated. 

3.  Investigate  and  foUowup  complaints 
vigorously. 

4.  Enforce  price  schedule  by  repeated  legal 
action  If  necessary. 

5.  The  enforcement  program  must  be  a 
continuing  and  sustained  one. 

Reseller's  Defense  Against  Discrimination  In 
Price  He  Pays  for  Product 
The  reseller  is  also  given  a  defense  against 
the  brand  name  owner's  suit  tf  the  reseller 
can  establish  that  the  brand  name  owner  has 
sold  the  same  kind  of  goods  of  like  grade 
and  quality  as  the  goods  involved  in  such 
proceeding  to  other  persons  similarly  situ- 
ated under  terms  more  favorable  or  at  lower 
prices  than  those  under  which  the  plaintiff- 
brand  name  owner  offered  such  goods  for  sale 
to  the  reseller-defendant. 

Paragraph  12 

This  paragraph  preserves  the  rights  of  the 
owner  of  a  brand  name  or  trademark  to 
bring  actions  otherwise  available  for  wrong- 
ful use  thereof.  It  is  an  acknowlegment  that 
the  remedy  provided  by  the  proposed  Qual- 
ity Stabilization  Act  is  not  exclusive  when 
the  question  might  otherwise  Involve  trade- 
mark infringement  or  other  aspects  of  un- 
fair competition.  Congress  is  not  repeal- 
ing any  of  the  present  laws  relating  to  the 
protection  of  trademarks  when  it  enacts 
the  Quality  Stabilization  Act. 
Paragraph  13 

This  paragraph  provides  that  this  pro- 
posed act  shall  apply  to  all  acts  and  trans- 
actions of  the  character  referred  to  In  this 
act.  in  or  affecting  commerce,  which  Con- 
gress may  lawfully  regulate.  It  expresses 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  use  the  full  sweep 
of  Its  power  over  commercial  transactions. 
The  Jurisdictional  scope  of  this  act  will 
be  identical  to  that  of  the  Lanham  Trade- 
mark Act.  That  Is,  the  Interstate  commerce 
in  the  brand  itself  Is  sufficient  to  establish 
Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  local  use  of  the 
brand  for  the  reason  that  such  local  misuse 
mevitably  affects  Interstate  traffic  in  that 
brand. 

Paragraph  13  also  provides  that  where  the 
owner  of  a  brand  name  or  trademark  avails 
himself  of  any  right  under  this  proposed 
act.  such  action  shall  not  cause  any  act  or 
transaction  not  otherwise  In,  affecting,  or 
related  to.  Interstate  commerce  to  be  an  ac- 
tivity or  transaction  In,  affecting,  or  related 
to.  Interstate  commerce.  The  use  of  the 
rights  and  remedies  provided  by  this  bill  may 
not  serve  as  a  basis  for  placing  persons  or 
transactions  under  the  reach  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  power  of  the  Congress  un- 
less they  are  within  that  power  for  reasons 
not  related  to  the  bill. 

Paragraph  13  further  Includes  a  "States' 
rights"  clause.  In  order  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  any  State  who  do  not  choose 
to  have  this  act  operative  In  their  State,  para- 
graph 13  provides  that  If  any  State  here- 
after enacts  a  law.  or  adopts  a  constitutional 
amendment,  prohibiting  resale  price  mainte- 
nance in  such  State,  the  provisions  of  this 
act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  resale 
prices  or  price  ranges  shall  not  apply  In  that 
State  to  any  sales  to  ultimate  consumers  In 
that  State.     Where  any  State  enacts  such  a 


law,  or  adopts  such  an  amendment,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  with  respect  to  resale 
prices  would  still  apply  to  sales  made  in 
that  State  for  delivery  to  a  purchaser  out- 
side the  State.  This  provision  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  mail- 
order businesses  in  such  a  State  which  would 
thwart  the  purposes  of  the  act  In"  the  rest 
of  the  United  States.  (See  General  Electric 
Co.  v.  Masters  Mail  Order  Co.  of  Washington, 
DC.  Inc.  (244  F.  2d  681).)  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  per- 
mitting revocation  of  the  right  to  use  a 
brand  name  or  trademark  for  use  of  that 
brand  name  or  trademark  In  "bait  merchan- 
dising," or  for  publication  of  misrepresenta- 
tions, will  remain  applicable  In  such  State. 

Paragraph  14 

This  paragraph  contains  definitions  of  the 
terms  "person,"  "goods,"  "currently  estab- 
lished resale  price,"  and  "currently  estab- 
lished resale  price  range." 

This  paragraph  14  also  contains  the  re- 
quirement that  each  currently  established 
resale  price  and  resale  price  range  shall  be 
uniform  at  each  level  of  distribution  except 
for  reasonable  marketing  costs.  This  requires 
that  prices  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  except  for  variations  resulting 
from  transportation  costs  and  other  costs 
attributable  to  the  marketing  of  a  product 
in  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

In  keeping  with  promotional  flexibility  re- 
quired in  modern  marketing,  paragraph  14 
also  provides  that  the  trademark  owner  may 
establish  a  different  price  or  price  range  for 
his  goods  when  sold  in  combination  than  the 
total  of  the  prices  established  for  the  goods 
sold  individually.  The  owner  may  also  en- 
gage in  other  lawful  promotional  activities. 

Paragraph  15 

This  paragraph  provides  that  all  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  this  proposed  act  shall 
also  be  available  to  any  owner  of  a  brand 
name  or  trademark  who  In  the  sale  of  such 
goods  competes  at  any  level  of  distribution 
with  another  reseller  of  such  goods  If  the 
owner  sells  such  goods  only  at  the  price  or 
within  the  price  range  currently  established 
by  htm  for  that  level  of  distribution. 

A  manufacturer,  with  a  complex  distri- 
bution system,  has  the  same  economic  and 
proprietary  interest  In  his  brand  name  as 
does  a  manufacturer  with  a  simple  distri- 
bution structure,  and  should  have  the  same 
rights  to  protect  himself  from  abuses  to  his 
trademark. 

Paragraph  15  contains  a  proviso,  however, 
that  the  brand  name  owner  who  engages  In 
multiple  distribution  and  sells  In  competi- 
tion with  his  resellers,  must  himself  sell  at 
the  same  price  that  he  sets  for  such  re- 
sellers to  follow  at  their  respective  level  of 
distribution.  Obviously,  It  would  be  unfair 
to  allow  a  brand  name  owner  to  put  himself 
In  a  position  whereby  he  could  offer  price  ad- 
vantages to  certain  customers,  as  compared 
to  his  resellers. 

Paragraph  16 

This  paragraph  provides  for  certain  ex- 
emptions from  the  applicability  of  the  pro- 
posed act. 

The  exemptions  are: 

(a)  Sales  of  bulk  commodities  when  sold 
without  wrappers  or  containers. 

(b)  Sales  by  any  officer  acting  under  or- 
ders or  authority  of  a  duly  constituted  court, 
or  sales  by  any  person  In  mitigation  of  dam- 
ages or  enforcement  of  a  lien  or  other  se- 
cured interest  In  said  goods. 

(c)  Sales  of  damaged,  deteriorated,  de- 
faced, or  ."secondhand  goods  when  plain  no- 
tice of  the  condition  of  the  goods  Is  given  to 
the  public. 

(d)  Sales  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  devices 
for  which  either  State  or  Federal  laws  or 
regulations  requires  a  prescription  from  a 
physician,  dentist,  or  such  other  persons  as 


the    various   States   may   authorize   to  pre- 
scribe such  items. 

(e)  Sales  to  or  by  the  Federal.  State,  or 
municipal  governments  or  their  political 
subdivisions  or  agencies. 

(f)  Sales  to  charitable,  educational,  medi- 
cal, and  religious  organizations  for  their  own 
use  and  not  for  resale. 

Paragraph   17 
Paragraph  17  contains  the  usual  severabil- 
ity clause.    If  one  provision  of  the  proposed 
act  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  remaining  pro- 
visions win  remain  in  force. 


Charges  and  Answers 

The  charge:  Products  under  quality  sta- 
bilization will  not  be  subject  to  the  fbrces  of 
competition. 

The  answer:  A  product  under  the  quality 
stabilization  law  must  be  In  "free  and  open 
competition"  with  goods  usable  for  the  same 
general  ptu-pose.  Any  product  placed  under 
quality  stabilization  will  compete  In  price 
and  quality  (a)  with  other  quality  stabilized 
products,  (b)  with  brand  name  products  not 
quality  stabilized,  (c)  with  unbranded  prod- 
ucts, and  (d)  with  private  brand  products 
of  the  retailer. 

The  charge:  Quality  stabilization  Is  a  price- 
flxlng  act  for  manufacturers. 

The  answer:  The  reason  this  allegation 
crops  up  Is  because  the  opponents  of  quality 
stabilization  shut  their  eyes  to  a  simple  but 
fundamental  distinction.  To  permit  one 
manufacturer  of  a  brand  name  competitive 
product,  a  mattress,  for  example,  to  control 
the  use  of  his  trademark,  Is  far  different 
than  to  permit  all  mattress  manufacturers 
to  get  together  and  fix  prices.  The  former 
is  permitted  under  quality  stabilization.  The 
latter  Is  not  permitted  under  quality  stabil- 
ization. The  former  promotes  competition. 
The  latter  destroys  competition. 

The  charge:  Quality  stabilization  will  re- 
sult In  higher  prices  to  the  consumer  and 
will  cost  him  "savings"  of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  answer:  Although  deep  discounting 
does  give  the  Impression  of  savings  In  buying 
well-known  brands,  these  savings  are  neces- 
sarily nullified  by  a  higher  markup  on  other 
less-known  products.  This  is  true  because 
every  store  has  to  realize  a  certain  minimum 
gross  margin  on  total  sales.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  gross  misconception  to  add  up  the  savings 
on  sp>eciflc  items  and  project  these  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  as  to  the  basis  for  claims  that 
quality  stabilization  will  result  In  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer  and  cost  him  "sav- 
ings" of  billions  of  dollars. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  total  volume 
of  trademarked  goods  sold  today  are  con- 
trolled In  price  all  the  way  from  manufac- 
turer to  the  consumer.  These  are  the  braiads 
of  large  distributors  such  as  chain  stores, 
mall  order  houses,  and  cooperative  buying 
organizations.  The  forces  of  competition 
have  kept  the  prices  of  these  brands  In  line. 
The  same  will  be  true  for  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts placed  under  quality  stablllzalton. 

The  quality  stabilization  law  will  extend 
to  a  national  brand  name  manufacturer  dis- 
tributing through  Independent  resellers  an 
analogous  right  to  control  the  use  of  its 
brand  name  as  Sears,  Roebuck,  for  example, 
now  possesses  for  its  Kenmore  line  distrib- 
uted through  Its  own  outlets. 

The  charge:  Quality  stabilization  Is  a 
crutch  for  the  inefficient  retailer  and  greedy 
manufacturer. 

The  answer:  The  price  of  a  quality  stabi- 
lized product,  like  all  retail  prices,  will  be 
based  on  costs,  competition,  and  average 
efficiency.  The  price  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  national  average  cost  of  doing  business, 
plus  a  moderate  profit  to  the  retailer.  Al- 
though the  overall  costs  of  doing  business 
may  vary  somewhat  between  retailers,  the 
difference  between  stores  In  the  same  field  of 
distribution  Is  not  substantial. 
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By  way  of  analogy,  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness of  Individual  units  of  a  chain  store 
system  do  differ,  yet  there  is  standard  pric- 
ing throughout  the  chain.  The  chain  rea- 
sons that  the  differences  are  so  Insubstantial 
that  greater  economics  of  distribution,  and 
lower  prices  to  the  consumer,  can  be  achieved 
through  standard  prices  reflecting  the  aver- 
age efficiency  of  all  units.  The  same  will  be 
true  for  the  quality  stabilization  manufac- 
turer and  the  units  of  his  field  of  distribu- 
tion. 

Any  manufacturer  using  the  Quality  Sta- 
bilization Act  will  be  doing  so  at  his  own 
peril.  If  his  prices  are  too  high  to  protect 
any  inefficient  retailer,  he  prices  himself  out 
of  the  market.  If  his  prices  are  too  low,  only 
a  few  retailers  will  handle  his  product. 

The  charge:  Quality  stabilization  Is  com- 
pulsory legislation. 

The  answer:  Quality  s^blllzatlon  Is  com- 
pletely voluntary — for  th0  manufacturer,  for 
the  reseller,  and  for  the  consumer.  No  one 
can  force  the  manufacturer  to  elect  to  use 
the  quality  stabilization  law.  No  one  can 
force  the  reseller  to  handle  the  quality  sta- 
bilized product.  No  one  can  force  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  the  quality  stabilized  product. 
The  charge:  Quality  stabilization  will  put 
the  discounter  out  of  business. 

The  answer:  There's  no  reason  that  the 
discount  house  cannot  handle  trademarked 
products  under  the  qWallty  stabilization 
bill— so  long  as  it  respects  the  conditions 
announced  by  the  trademark  owner  regard- 
ing the  use  of  his  trademark.  ITo  one  can 
force  the  discount  house  to  sell  or  not  sell 
products  that  are  quality  stabilized.  If 
it  doesn't  like  the  way  aoy  trademark  owner 
does  business,  there  surely  will  be  an  over- 
whelming number  of  substitute  products 
available  that  will  carry  no  quality  stabiliza- 
tion restrictions. 

The  charge :  Quality  stabilization  will  lead 
to  monopolies. 

The  answer:  Quality  stabilization  Is  anti- 
monopoly  because  It  gives  the  small  business- 
man a  chance  to  survive.  It  enables  him  to 
compete  on  a  realistic,  fair,  and  equitable 
basis  with  giants.  Today  the  giants  are 
swallowing   up   the   small  businessman. 

The  truth  of  the  marketplace  is  that  price 
wars  destroy  competition,  destroy  availability 
of  the  product  to  the  consumer,  and  If  un- 
checked will  lead  to  exactly  the  conclusion 
that  the  House  Commerce  Committee  an- 
nounced In  its  favorable  report  on  this  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill  last  year.  That  com- 
mittee said: 

"We  are  faced  squarely  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  unless  the  small  businessman  Is  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  making  a  profit  by 
enabling  him  to  compete  prlcewlse  on  na- 
tionally advertised,  branded  merchardise.  we 
shall  find  ourselves  faced  In  a  few  years  with 
the  biggest  concentration  of  retailing  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  giant  corporations  that  this 
coimtry  has  ever  seen.  And  If  we  permit 
this  trend  to  continue,  the  economy  of  this 
country  will  suffer." 

The  charge:  All  products  from  soup  to  nuts, 
from  aspirins  to  zippers,  will  be  placed  under 
quality  stabilization. 

The  answer:  Only  trademarked  products 
In  free  and  open  competition  may  be  placed 
under  quality  stabilization.  Those  are  the 
technical  requirements.  But  the  dynamics 
of  the  marketplace  Impose  other  practical  re- 
quirements. The  product  must  possess  con- 
sumer appeal  and  be  sold  broadly  through  re- 
tail outlets  that  compete  one  with  the  other. 
It  must  be  a  product  that  lends  Itself  to 
price  cutting,  to  baiting  and  switching,  be- 
cause of  its  good  name  for  high  quality.  It 
must  be  a  product  with  no  substantial 
trade-in  problem.  It  must  be  a  product  suf- 
ficiently stable  and  free  from  deterioration 
to  permit  Its  maintaining  a  substantially 
uniform  value.  It  must  not  be  a  staple  sold 
through  supermarket  grocery  outlets,  such 
as  coffee  or  other  canned  foods.    It  must  not 


be  a  perishable  or  a  highly  stylized  product, 
or  seasonal  merchandise. 

In  light  of  these  practical  marketing  con- 
siderations, no  one  knows  for  sure  how  many 
products  will  be  placed  under  quality  sta- 
bilization. The  best  answer  seems  to  be  to 
refer  to  the  experience  under  fair-trade  leg- 
islation. In  the  heyday  of  fair  trade,  the 
world's  largest  department  store,  Macy's,  ad- 
mitted in  Its  advertisements  that  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  400,000  Items  sold  had 
either  a  price  restriction  or  a  price  sugges- 
tion by  the  manufacturer  as  to  Its  resale 
prices. 

Therefore,  as  to  90  percent  of  Its  Items,  a 
store  can  give  them  away  to  the  consumer. 
As  to  the  remaining  10  percent  of  Its  items. 
It  can  remove  the  trademark  and  also  give 
them  away  to  the  constuner.  This  will  not 
be  prohibited  under  quality  stabilization  so 
long  as  the  store  does  not  use  the  goodwill 
of  the  brand  name  manufacturer. 

The  charge:  Quality  stabilization  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  Goverrunent. 

The  answer:  Not  one  penny  will  be  added 
to  the  Federal  budget  by  the  enactment  of 
the  quality  stabilization  law.  Under  quality 
stabilization  there  Is  no  Government  control 
nor  no  Government  agency  enforcing  the 
act. 

The  charge:  Quality  stabilization  will  lead 
to  a  higher  rate  of  small  business  failures. 
The  answer:  To  support  the  above  propo- 
sition, opponents  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  have  used  a  sample  of  about  one-half 
of  1  percent  (only  15,782  firms  out  of  ap- 
proximately 2,600,000  stretched  across  the 
whole  country)  to  draw  a  completely  unsup- 
portable  conclusion  that  resale  price  main- 
tenance laws  do  not  help  small  business. 

They  show  no  causal  relationship  between 
failure  rates  and  the  status  of  resale  price 
maintenance  laws  In  the  various  States. 
They  give  no  weight  to  the  number  of  busi- 
nesses that  disappeared  without  going 
through  bankruptcy. 

They  Ignore  the  varying  socioeconomic 
factors  that  Influence  business  failures  and 
evade  their  responsibility  to  tell  Congress 
that  these  factors  are  not  the  same  In  each 
of  our  country's  States.  They  Ignore  the 
amount  and  type  of  commercial  activity 
In  each  State,  the  nature  of  the  State's  econ- 
omy, the  population  growth  of  the  State,  the 
number  of  new  businesses  established  In 
the  State,  the  rate  of  failure  of  such  new 
businesses. 

The  opponents  of  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  have  compared  falltire  rates  between 
fair  trade  States  and  non-falr-tradc  States 
to  show  that  quality  stabilization  will  lead 
to  a  higher  rate  of  small  business  failures. 
Ignoring  all  of  the  socioeconomic  factors 
that  must  be  given  weight  to  draw  a  valid 
conclusion,  the  opponents  with  a  straight 
face  compare,  for  example,  business  failures 
In  agricultural  Nebraska  with  commercial 
New  York  to  prove  that  enactment  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  would  hurt  small 
business  In  New  York.  Their  proof:  The 
failure  rate  In  1962  In  the  fair  trade  State 
of  New  York  was  116  per  10,000  firms  com- 
pared with  the  13  failure  rate  per  10,000 
firms  In  the  free  trade  State  of  Nebraska. 
The  truth  Is  that  there  are  no  statistics 
available  to  either  prove  or  disprove  whether 
quality  stabilization,  or  resale  price  mainte- 
nance laws,  or  fair  trade,  help  or  hurt  small 
business.  What  Is  available  and  significant 
Is  expert  testimony  from  business  themselves 
who  say  that  quality  stabilization  definitely 
helps  small  business. 

The  charge:  Quality  stabilization  will  en- 
courage manufacturers  to  engage  In  price- 
fixing  conspiracies. 

The  answer:  If  they  do,  they  violate  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  And  tinder  com- 
parable legislation,  namely  fair  trade,  years 
of  investigation  by  a  hostile  Department  of 
Justice  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 


failed  to  produce  even  one  suit  charging  that 
a  manufacturer  conspired  with  another 
manufacturer  to  fix  prices  on  fair-traded 
products. 

The  charge :  Quality  stabilization  puts  the 
American  consumer  In  a  pricing  straltjacket. 
The  answer:  The  consumer  says  "yes"  or 
"no"  to  all  prices,  quality  stabilized  or  not. 
If  she  does  not  like  the  quality-stabilized 
price,  she  buys  a  competitive  product.  Un- 
der quality  stabilization  the  price  must  be 
right  for  the  consumer  or  else  the  manufac- 
turer will  lose  his  market. 

The  charge :  Quality  stabilization  will  pre- 
vent the  retailer  from  doing  what  he  wants 
with  his  own  property. 

The  answer:  Everyone  agrees  that  under 
the  Quality  Stabilization  Act  the  retailer  can 
remove  the  brand  name  of  a  product  and  sell 
the  retailer's  property,  the  physical  commod- 
ity, at  any  price  he  pleases,  provided  he  does 
not  use  the  manufacturer's  property — the 
goodwill  In  the  brand  name.  When  the  re- 
taller  buys  the  brand  name  product,  he  only 
gets  ownership  of  the  physical  commodity. 
He  does  not  get  property  rights  to  the  brand 
name's  goodwill.  The  fact  that  the  retailer 
rarely  removes  the  brand  name  confirms  ( 1 ) 
the  tremendous  selling  force  of  the  brand 
name  and  (2)  that  goodwill  In  a  brand  name 
represents  valuable  property. 

The  charge :  Quality  stabilization  will  htirt 
the  small  retailer  because  the  giant  store 
will  use  Its  private  brands  to  take  away  the 
small  retailer's  customers. 

The  answer:  Today  there  Is  no  profit  for 
either  the  small  retailer  or  the  giant  In  most 
national  brands.  The  small  retailer  does 
not  have  the  resources  to  develop  his  own 
private  brand  product.  The  giant  does.  His 
private  brand  products  are  priced  the  same 
In  all  of  his  stores,  and  the  giant  makes  a 
reasonable  profit  on  their  sale. 

Since  the  small  store  does  not  have  this 
alternative  of  private  brands,  he  must  have 
quality  stabilization.  This  law  will  enable 
him  to  use  national  brands  to  compete  on 
a  moderate  profit  basis  with  the  giant  store's 
private  brands. 

Those  who  tise  the  private  brand  argument 
as  a  basis  for  opposing  quality  stabilization 
are  in  effect  saying:  "Don't  throw  the  drown- 
ing man  a  life  preserver.  A  bulldozer  might 
run  over  him  when  he  gets  to  shore." 

The  charge:  The  quality  stabilization  bill 
Is  being  sneaked  quietly  through  Congress  by 
lobbsrists. 

The  answer:  The  quality  stabilization  bill 
Is  winning  on  Its  merits — after  long  and 
thorough  and  exhaustive  study  not  only  by 
this  Congress  but  by  preceding  Congresses  as 
well. 

For  example,  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  recently  went 
on  record  recommending  that  Congress  "do 
pjiss"  this  bin.  It  took  Its  action  only  after 
6  days  of  hearings  had  been  completed;  only 
after  receiving  testimony  and  statements 
from  more  than  125  persons  and  organiza- 
tions; only  after  studying  a  459-page  tran- 
script of  the  hearings;  and  only  after  4  days 
of  executive  sessions  on  this  one  bill  by  its 
33-man  conunlttee. 

Witnesses  both  for  and  against  the  bill  rep- 
resented every  phase  of  Interest:  the  con- 
svuner,  the  Government,  distribution.  Typi- 
cal of  those  testifying  were  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  AFL-CIO,  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  National  Farmers  Union,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  National  Con- 
sumers League,  American  Bar  Association, 
and  so  forth. 

Similar  study  is  being  given  the  bill  on  the 
Senate  side. 

The  charge:  Quality  stabilization  Is  an 
outdated  way  of  doing  business  that  stands 
In  the  way  of  lower  prices  to  the  consumer. 
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The  answer:  Quality  stabilization  means 
more  and  better — not  Just  cheaper  and 
cheaper — goods  and  services  for  the  con- 
sumer. Quality  stabilization  keeps  open  the 
honest  and  forward-looking  approach  to 
merchandising. 

No  one  has  yet  developed  a  magic  way  to 
produce  low  prices — despite  sensational 
claims  advanced  by  some  deceptive  mer- 
chants. The  way  the  American  consumer 
gets  longrun  low  prices  for  quality  products 
is  through  mass  production  and  mass  dis- 
tribution, and  not  through  bargain-basement 
merchandising. 

The  bargain-basement  fraternity  uses  the 
device  of  parasitic  and  deceptive  leader  mer- 
chandising to  create  the  illusion  that  it  sells 
for  lower  prices  than  its  competitors.  This 
type  of  merchandising  is  parasitic  in  that  it 
feeds  on  someone  else's  property;  namely,  the 
good  will  of  the  manufacturer  in  the  brand 
name  that  is  used  as  the  leader.  Tliis  type 
of  merchandising  is  a  deceptive  short  cut  to 
more  business  because  it  falsely  creates  the 
image  that  all  other  products  are  as  low 
priced  as  the  leader.  The  facts  are  other- 
wise, or  else  the  store  would  go  broke. 

Most  ethical  American  retailers  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  one  price  to  every  cus- 
tomer because  it  is  an  honest  way  to  do 
business.  Quality  stabilization,  in  consist- 
ency with  this  policy,  helps  the  consiuner — 

1.  By  increasing  production  and  sales, 
which  decreases  and  lowers  prices. 

2.  By  encouraging  ease  of  selection  and 
eliminating  the  fear  of  being  cheated  by 
higher  prices  than  the  neighbor  pays. 

3.  By  honesty  in  pricing,  because  prices 
under  quality  stabilization  must  be  realistic 
or  else  they  will  fall. 

4.  By  making  the  product  available  in 
many  outlets,  thus  adding  convenience  to 
shopping. 

5.  By  enabling  a  manufacturer  to  build  up 
to  a  standard  of  quality  rather  than  down 
to  a  price. 

6.  By  arresting  the  growth  of  retail  mo- 
nopolies which  crush  competitors,  crush  the 
manufacturer,  and  crush  the  consumer. 

7.  By  preserving  an  opportunity  for  the 
small  ethical  retailer — the  backbone  of  his 
community  and  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— to  sell  and  serve  his  customers. 

8.  By  intensifying  competition  among 
manufacturers  to  excel. 

9.  By  protecting  the  consumer  from  ex- 
ploitation inherent  in  loss-leader  selling. 

10.  By  bolstering  the  American  economy 
and  strengthening  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can quality  manufacturer  to  compete  In  the 
world  meirket. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  is  absent  to- 
day. Out  of  order,  an  his  behalf  and  for 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  desk  for  another  week  for 
possible  cosponsors  and  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  bill  (S.  1486)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  de- 
duction to  a  taxpayer  who  is  a  student 


at  a  college  for  certain  expenses  incurred 
in  obtaining  a  higher  education,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kuchel  (for  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  BoGGs,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Morton),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The   statement   of   Senator   Prouty, 
presented  by  Mr.  Kuchel,  is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Prouty 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  needs  of  the  college 
students  of  America — the  young  men  and 
women  who  will  build,  preserve,  and  defend 
the  America  of  tomorrow. 

Many  educators,  statesmen,  and  concerned 
citizens  have  delivered  eloquent  statements 
of  the  value  of  a  college  education.  They 
have  pointed  out  the  relation  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  an  individual's  Job  opportunities, 
and  to  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  his 
inteUectual  and  cultural  awareness.  They 
have  shown  how  democracy  in  America  can 
flourish  only  in  a  well-informed  and  edu- 
cated electorate.  They  have  shown  the  stake 
of  society  in  advancing  the  cause  of  higher 
education  for  its  able  youth.  To  these 
statements  I  can  add  little.  The  goal  is 
clear;  the  need  Is  great.  What  now  needs  to 
be  done  Is  to  develop,  refine,  and  expand  the 
means  available  to  reach  that  common  goal. 
To  that  end,  I  offer  a  bill,  entitled  "The  Col- 
lege Student  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1965." 

Enrollment  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  been  skyrocketing  in  recent 
years.  According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  fall  enrollment  in  1960  was  3.583 
million. 

In  1961  It  had  risen  to  3.861  million — an  In- 
crease of  278.000  students. 

In  1962  it  had  risen  to  4.175  million— an 
increase  of  314,000  students. 

In  1963  it  had  risen  to  4.495  million — an 
increase  of  320,000  students. 

In  1964  it  had  risen  to  4.774  million — an 
Increase  of  279,000  students. 

Thus  in  5  years  the  number  of  students 
attending  American  colleges  rose  by  1,191,- 
000 — an  average  Increase  of  6.5  percent  per 
year.  The  estimated  enrollment  in  1970  has 
been  put  at  6.959  million — an  annual  aver- 
age rate  of  9.4  percent. 

Not  only  has  the  number  of  students 
Increased,  but  the  percentage  of  all  young 
people  going  on  to  college  is  rising.  In 
1960,  375  of  every  thousand  young  people, 
aged  18  through  21  were  enrolled  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education;  in  1963  the 
number  had  risen  to  404. 

The  fact  that  an  increasing  percentage 
of  our  young  people  are  going  on  to  college 
is  a  happy  one.  Not  so  happy,  however,  is 
the  scene  at  the  cashier's  window.  The  costs 
of  higher  education  in  America  are  rising 
dramatically — so  dramatically  that  Congress 
has  quite  properly  embarked  on  several  pro- 
grams to  cope  with  these  financial  obstacles 
to  higher  education. 

In  1960  the  tuition  cost  for  a  year  at  a 
public  college  was  $179,  and  the  total  cost 
of  attending.  Including  room  and  board,  was 
$1,400.  For  the  cvirrent  school  year  those 
figures  have  Jumped  to  $222  for  tuition  and 
$1,560  for  total  costs.  By  1970  the  tuition 
costs  are  estimated  at  $353  and  total  costs 
at  $1,840. 

For  private  colleges  the  picture  is  the  same. 
Prom  $&76  tuition  in  1960,  today's  private 
college  student  will  pay  $831  and  his  younger 
brother  and  sister  will  pay  $1,115  in  1970 — 
If  they  have  it.  Overall  costs  in  private 
colleges  averaged  $2,090  5  years  ago;  today 
they  are  $2,370;  5  years  hence  they  will  be 
$2,780. 

These  steeply  rising  costs  present  a  very 
real  and  serious  challenge  to  every  actual 
and  prospective  college  student  and  his  par- 
ents. Dr.  Rexford  G.  Moon,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  College  Scholarship  Service  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  has  esti- 
mated that  already  about  40  percent  of  those 


entering  college  will,  over  a  4-year  period, 
be  forced  to  leave  school  due  to  Insufficient 
finances.  Dr.  Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  told  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education  last  year  that  "each 
year  more  than  100,000  high  school  graduates 
with  high  aptitudes  and  Interest  in  college 
fall  to  continue  their  education  because  of 
financial  inability." 

Note  that  these  are  not  Just  young  men 
and  women  who  barely  make  it  through  high 
school  and  have  little  interest  in  college; 
these  are  the  prime  prospects — those  wltli 
demonstrated  aptitude  for  college  work  and 
a  genuine  Interest  in  going  on  to  school.  How 
can  America  ever  measure  the  loss  it  incurs 
when  100,000  of  Its  bright  young  people  are 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  develop  them- 
selves to  the  fullest  extent  through  advanced 
schooling? 

The  major  source  of  funds  to  meet  college 
expenses  today  is,  of  course,  dear  old  Dad. 
But  today  25  percent  of  all  college  expenses 
are  paid  by  students  themselves  out  of  their 
own  earnings  and  savings — and  this  does  not 
take  into  account  scholarship  income.  Chief 
among  those  who  contribute  to  their  own 
e.xpenses  are  the  more  than  30,000  students 
who  take  part  in  cooperative  work-study 
programs  at  63  public  and  private  institu- 
tions. These  students  earn  around  $50  mil- 
lion annually — averaging  to  about  $1,600 
apiece. 

Commissioner  Keppel  has  said  to  our  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  that  "The  best  way  to 
think  about  this  problem  of  financial  aid  at 
the  college  level  is  In  terms  of  a  combina- 
tion of  ways  of  going  about  it.  No  single 
method  would  seem  to  me  to  be  suitable  to 
every  student." 

The  administration's  higher  education 
proposals  for  1965  include  three  of  those 
ways — federally  financed  scholarships,  ex- 
panded work-study  programs,  and  low-cost 
loan  guarantees.  There  is  merit  in  these 
ideas,  and  I  intend  to  work  conscientiously, 
as  I  have  tried  to  do  in  the  past,  to  bring 
out  a  bill  which  the  great  majority  of  Sena- 
tors can  support  later  on  this  session.  The 
bill  I  ana  Introducing  today  would  be  an- 
other way  to  approach  the  same  objective. 
It  is  not  Intended  to  supplant  the  means  sug- 
gested by  the  President,  but  to  supplement 
them  In  the  spirit  of  Commissioner  Keppel's 
^ery  wise  observation. 

Senators  will  recognize  the  College  Student 
Tax  Relief  Act  of  1965  as  the  amendment  I 
offered  last  February  when  the  tax  cut  bill 
was  before  this  body.  It  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  S.  1454,  which  I  first  introduced  on 
May  6,  1963. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  provide  tax 
relief  In  the  form  of  a  tax  deduction  to 
college  students  who  must  work  to  stay  in 
school.  Technically,  it  would  add  a  new 
section  to  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  relating  to  itemized  deductions  for  In- 
dividual taxpayers. 

My  bill  would  allow  any  taxpayer  who  Is 
a  student  at  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  deduct  from  his  earned  income 
amounts  paid  by  him  for  tuition  and  fees 
required  for  his  enrollment,  and  fees,  books, 
supplies  and  equipment  required  for  courses 
of  Instruction. 

The  maximum  amount  of  the  dedictlon 
would  be  $1,200  for  an  undergraduate  and 
$1,500  for  a  graduate  student.  The  deduc- 
tion would  apply  only  to  funds  actually  ex- 
pended by  the  student. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  deduction  shall 
apply  only  to  earned  income,  thus  excluding 
a  student  who  receives  his  income  from 
dividends  or  trust  arrangements.  Expenses 
for  meals  and  lodging  are  specifically 
excluded. 

Income  from  scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
veterans'  benefit  pa3mients  may  not  be 
counted  as  earned  income. 

To  claim  the  deduction,  the  student  must 
be  in  attendance  at  a  nationally  or  regionally 
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accredited  institution  whlcli  either  is  author- 
ized to  confer  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree, or  offers  a  curriculum  two-thirds  of 
which  may  be  transferred  to  another  such 
institution  for  degree  credit.  Any  amounts 
paid  which  are  allowable  as  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness expen.se  are  not  allowable  as  deductions 
under  my  bill. 

The  tax  laws  have  long  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  vigor  of  the  American  economy  de- 
pends in  substantial  measure  upon  the  In- 
centives of  individual  businessmen  to  Invest 
In  new  income-producing  capital,  such  as 
plants,  machinery,  and  equipment.  Various 
means  have  been  chosen  from  time  to  time 
to  provide  those  Incentives.  One  such  means 
was  the  investment  tax  credit  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy,  which  became  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962.  Other  means  Include  lib- 
eralized depreciation  and  replacement  allow- 
ances, which  President  Johnson  has  recently 
recognized  and  extended. 

My  bill  Is  based  on  the  sMne  theory,  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  needs  of  the  college  student. 
When  a  businessman  Invests  in  a  new  piece 
of  machinery,  it  begins  to  earn  money  for 
him  at  once.  Over  its  useful  life,  he  may 
compute  its  depreciation  for  tax  purposes. 
The  machinery  is  contributing  to  his  profits 
from  the  outset,  from  the  time  he  begins  the 
payments  on  it. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  different  for  the 
college  student.  Although  he  can  expect  to 
earn  a  great  deal  more  over  his  working  life 
than  the  person  who  has  not  attended  col- 
lege— some  estimates  put  the  figure  as  high 
as  $175,000 — these  increased  earnings  do  not 
begin  at  the  time  of  his  investment.  He  does 
not  begin  to  earn  until  after  he  Is  out  of 
school,  and  even  then  the  heavy  expenses  of 
getting  started  with  a  family  bear  upon  him 
for  perhaps  a  decade.  But  he  needs  money 
to  pay  his  college  bills  at  age  19,  20,  21— not 
at  age  35. 

Unlike  the  businessman  with  a  new  ma- 
chine, the  college  student  must  make  the 
payments  before  his  Investment  produces 
any  Income.  For  this  reason  the  student 
should  get  tax  relief  not  over  the  whole  life- 
time of  his  educational  investment — maybe 
50  years — but  over  the  period  when  he  must 
pay  the  bills.  By  allowing  him  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  college  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies 
and  equipment  in  the  same  year  he  must  pay 
those  bills,  the  College  Student  Tax  Relief  Act 
of  1965  aids  the  student  when  he  needs  aid 
most. 

For  some  years  now  professional  people 
have  been  allowed  tax  deductions  for  ex- 
penses inciu-red  in  upgrading  their  skills  to 
meet  the  rising  requirements  of  their  pro- 
fessions. But  those  who  are  still  students 
In  college  do  not  get  a  deduction  for  upgrad- 
ing their  skills,  although  they  too  are  striv- 
ing to  meet  the  rising  educational  require- 
ments of  our  American  society.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  rather  indefensible,  and  my 
bill  would  correct  the  situation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  \inder 
the  present  tax  laws  a  vrealthy  philanthro- 
pist may  deduct  up  to  30  percent  of  his  an- 
nual income  when  bestowed  upon  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  a  struggling  college  student  is  forced  to 
pay  Federal  Income  tax  on  the  money  he 
bestows  upon  the  same  institution  in  i>ay- 
ment  of  his  tuition  and  fees. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  College  Student 
Tax  Relief  Act  of  1965  la  the  answer  to  our 
college  cost  problem,  although  Judging  from 
mall  I  have  received  on  my  earlier  efforts, 
it  may  in  some  cases  be  the  answer  to  a 
teenager's  prayer.  My  bill  Is  Jtist  one 
means — but  an  Important  means — toward 
the  worthy  obective  of  helping  America's 
youth  help  themselves  go  to  college,  stay  in 
college,  and  graduate  from  college.  I  think 
It  is  easy  to  discern  a  number  of  points  In 
its  favor. 
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First  of  all,  it  rewards  honest  effort  by  the 
individual  student.  The  smaller  Federal 
bite  from  his  paycheck  is  a  very  direct  and 
real  aid  to  his  college  budget,  and  It  in- 
creases his  incentive  to  earn  a  larger  portion 
of  his  college  expenses. 

I  might  add  that  my  plan  would  be  a  real 
help  to  a  student  who  still  believes  In  the 
old-fashioned  virtues  of  the  "Puritan  Ethic" 
and  "Poor  Richard."  People  will  say,  "Why, 
the  student  can  always  get  a  college  loan  and 
I>ay  it  back  later."  That  Is  true,  of  course, 
thanks  to  the  many  college  loan  programs 
now  made  available  through  educational  in- 
stitutions, special  funds,  foundations,  banks, 
and  Government  and  private  lenders.  But 
perhaps  because  I  am  from  a  State  where 
Ben  Franklinlsm  survives  a  little  more 
strongly  than  In  many  others,  I  have  a  spe- 
cial sympathy  for  the  young  man  or  woman 
who  prefers  out  of  personal  conviction  to 
pay  his  way  as  he  goes,  rather  than  to  go  into 
debt. 

I  might  add  that  those  are  the  young  men 
and  women  whom  I  hope  will  some  day 
come  to  the  Congress  and  bring  back  the 
balanced  budget.  What  help  these  young 
people  get  from  my  bill  now,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  amply  repaid  as  they  become  leaders  of 
our  future  society. 

Second,  the  cost  of  my  bill  Is  quite  modest. 
Last  year,  based  on  the  tax  rates  In  effect 
before  the  tax  cut.  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  estimated  that 
this  plan  would  result  in  a  loss  of  only  $55 
million  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Since 
that  time  the  number  of  students,  and  pre- 
sumably their  earned  income,  has  gone  up, 
but  the  tax  rates  have  gone  down.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  I  am  Justified  in  saying  that 
the  resulting  tax  loss  today  will  be  pretty 
close  to  the  same  figure. 

Third,  my  bill  will  be  a  special  help  to 
students  who  must  pay  the  higher  tuition  In 
private  colleges.    With  college  costs  rising  as 
they  are.  we  are  seeing  a  trend  toward  the 
lower  tuition  tax-supported  public  colleges. 
My  bill  will  operate  against  this  trend  by 
better  enabling  the  private  college  student  to 
remain  in  the  private  college  despite  the  high- 
er tuition  costs.    I  think  that  it  Is  very  Im- 
portant that  today's  college  students  utilize 
the  facilities  and  opportunities  of  our  pri- 
vate colleges  to  the  utmost.    The  unhappy  al- 
ternative wiU   be.  I  am   afraid,   larger  and 
larger  public  colleges  attended  by  low-  and 
middle-income  students,  and  fewer  and  rela- 
tively  smaller  private   colleges   Increasingly 
attended  by  children  of  rich  families.    It  Is 
not  possible,  of  course,  for  a  proportional 
number  of  students  from  low-income  fami- 
lies to  attend  expensive  private  schools;  but 
Just  the  same,  we  should  be  very  wary  of 
trends  which  could  lead  to  a  "class-college" 
system.    Such  a  system  would  certainly  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  class  structure  and 
social  mobility  of  our  society,  and  it  would 
Increasingly  shift  the  burden  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  public  colleges. 

Povirth,  because  my  bill  Is  simply  a  tax 
deduction  plan  and  not  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram, problems  of  redtape  and  ballooning 
bureaucracy  are  avoided  entirely. 

And  fifth,  by  the  same  token  my  bill  avoids 
the  racial  and  religious  problems  which  have 
plagued  education  legislation  In  the  past. 

My  bill  would  not  help  every  student  who 
needs  help — which  Is  the  reason  It  cannot  be 
a  full  answer  to  the  problem — but  every  stu- 
dent that  It  helps  would  be  truly  needy.  Ex- 
perience with  the  cooperative  student  pro- 
gram— whose  participants  earn  the  most  of 
all  college  students — shows  that  the  vast 
majority  of  working  students  earn  less  than 
$2,000  a  yetu-.  The  most  productive — engi- 
neering students — generally  do  not  earn  over 
$3,000  a  year.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
$1,500  Is  the  figvire  at  which  poverty  begins 
for  a  single  person.  If  President  Johnson  Is  to 
be  believed.  If  It  Is  poverty  Just  to  live  on 
$1,500  a  year.  It  must  certainly  be  utter  desti- 


tution to  have  to  live  and  pay  college  ex- 
penses, too.  on  the  same  amount.  According 
to  a  1960  University  of  Michigan  study, 
"earnings  of  more  than  $1,500  are  rare" 
among  American  college  students.  Thus  I 
feel  secure  against  charges  that  this  bill 
would  help  the  well-to-do  and  Ignore  the 
poor.  By  relating  only  to  the  earned  Income 
of  the  student,  and  not  his  parents,  my  bill 
grants  relief  where  It  Is  most  deserved. 

Last  February,  when  the  tax  cut  bill  was 
xinder  consideration  In  this  body,  I  offered 
this  bill  in  amendment  form.  Unhappily  for 
the  working  college  students  of  America,  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  47-to-47  tie 
vote.  All  32  Republicans  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  voted  for  that  amendment.  I  only 
wish  that  one  other  Senator  had  cast  his  vote 
to  give  these  hard-working  college  students 
a  fair  deal.  I  hope  this  year  circumstances 
will  permit  the  great  majority  of  Senators  to 
be  recorded  in  favor  of  my  proposal. 

So  this  is  the  College  Student  Tax  Relief 
Act  of  1965.  I  earnestly  commend  It  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  as  a  measure  which 
win  make  a  useful  contribution  to  a  goal 
sought  by  us  all — the  improvement  of  Amer- 
ica through  the  Improvement  of  young 
Americans. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  DISPOSAL,  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE,  OP 
50,000  TONS  OF  REFRACTORY- 
GRADE  BAUXITE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  disposal,  without 
regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  period, 
of  approximately  50,000  tons  of  refrac- 
tory-grade bauxite  from  the  national 
stockpile.  I  believe  this  authorization  to 
be  needed  by  the  users  of  refractory- 
grade  bauxite,  and  that  this  quantity 
may  be  released  without  harm  to  our 
national  stockpile  objectives. 

There  is  presently  a  shortage  in  the 
private  supply  of  refractory -grade  baux- 
ite. This  shortage  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  Mr.  W.  R.  Miller,  of  the  H.  K. 
Porter  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Bessemer,  Ala.,  and 
has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Franklin  D. 
Dryden,  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning. Mr.  Dryden  also  advised  me  that 
the  national  stockpile  now  contains  ap- 
proximately 126.000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
stockpile  objective,  as  revised  on  April 
10,  1964. 

Since  there  is  a  present  shortage  in 
private  markets,  and  since  the  national 
stockpile  contains  a  quantity  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  the  stockpile  objec- 
tive, I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
upon  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
there  be  printed  the  texts  of  a  letter 
dated  January  29,  1965,  addressed  to  me 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Miller,  and  of  a  letter  dated 
February  19,  1965,  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1488)  to  authorize  the 
disposal,  without  regard  to  the  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  50,000 
tons  of  refractory-grade  bauxite  from 
the  national  stockpile,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  are,  as  follows: 

Bessemer.  Ala., 
January  29,  1965. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  know  that  you  are  vitally  Interested 
In  the  Industrial  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment of  Alabama  and  the  South  and  that 
you  stand  ready  to  effect  that  action  neces- 
sary to  Insure  this  end.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  written  my  Representative,  and 
am  now  appealing  to  you,  to  take  any  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  steps  to  bring  about  the 
release  of  refractory- grade  bauxite  currently 
being  stockpiled  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Our  firm,  as  you  know.  Is  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  refractories.  Our  products 
are  being  used  primarily  by  the  steel  mills, 
cement  plants.  papermlUs,  foundries,  etc..  In 
our  home  State  of  Alabama  and  our  sister 
States  of  Mississippi.  Louisiana.  Georgia. 
Florida.  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina.  Our  ability  to  supply  the 
demands  of  our  customers  Is  now.  as  It  has 
been  in  the  past,  hampered  by  our  inability 
to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  our  raw 
material,  refractory-grade  bauxite,  from  our 
South  American  suppliers. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  thnt  this  i.«  a 
rather  Ironic  situation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  stockpiling  refractory-grade 
bauxite,  possibly  well  in  excess  of  that 
quantity  required  in  the  best  Interest  of  our 
national  defense,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation's 
producers  of  high-aluminum  refractories 
find  it  impossible  to  secure  enough  raw  mate- 
rial to  fulfill  the  orders  placed  by  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  have  your  views  on 
this  matter? 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  K.  Porter  Co.,  Inc.,  Retrac- 

TORiES  Division, 
W.  R.  Miller,  Plant  Superintendent. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  20, 1965. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  15.  1965.  asking  for 
our  comment  on  the  letter  you  received  from 
Mr.  W.  R.  Miller,  plant  superintendent,  H.  K. 
Porter  Co.,  Inc.,  Bessemer,  Ala.,  regarding  the 
release  of  refractory  grade  bauxite  from  the 
national  stockpile. 

The  present  stockpile  objective  of  173,000 
long  calcined  tons  was  established  April  10, 
1964.  The  current  Inventory  Is  299,;}79  tons. 
The  excess  above  the  objective  derives  pri- 
marily from  the  change  in  our  planning  as- 
sumption In  1958  when  the  emergency  period 
to  be  provided  for  was  lowered  from  5  to  3 
years.  The  last  procurement  of  refractory 
grade  bauxite  by  the  U.S.  Government  was 
completed  almost  8  years  ago  when  the  then 
5-year  objective  was  300,000  tons.  At  that 
time,  capacity  was  ample  to  meet  the  stock- 
pile requirements  without  impinging  on  In- 
dustry demand. 

Consumption  of  refractory  grade  bauxite 
has  approximately  doubled  in  the  past  5  years 
and  continues  to  increase.  Expansion  of  ca- 
pacity has  barely  kept  up  with  demand  and 
at  the  moment  appears  to  be  slightly  behind 
the  Increased  usage.  Hence,  the  current  sup- 
ply situation  Is  rather  tight. 

The  entire  inventory  of  refractory  grade 
bauxite  is  in  the  national  stockpile  and  can 
be  released  only  with  congressional  approval 
as  provided  for  in  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  We  have  no  Im- 
mediate plans  for  requesting  such  approval. 
Refractory  bauxite,  as  a  material  In  excess, 
will  be  studied  as  part  of  our  long-range  dis- 
posal program,  but  I  am  not  able  to  Judge 


at  this  tltne  when  the  study  for  this  Item 
will  be  completed. 

The  stockpile  objective  will  be  reviewed 
again  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  sharp  growth  in  consump- 
tion, nearly  all  of  which  goes  Into  highly 
essential  uses,  could  result  In  an  Increase  In 
emergency  requirements  and  might  be  one 
factor  affecting  stockpile  needs. 

Any  increase  in  the  objective  will  reduce 
the  excess  in  the  Inventory.  I  believe  we 
must  anticipate  such  an  Increase  and  con- 
sider that  the  real  excess  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  current  figures  Indicate.  The  basic 
solution  to  the  tight  supply  situation  is  an 
increase  In  the  calcining  capacities  of  the 
producing  companies. 

Should  you  have  any  further  questions  on 
this  subject,  I  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  them 
with  you. 

Sincerely, 

Franklin  B.  Drtden, 

Acting  Director. 


REMOVING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS  LIMIT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
today,  for  the  third  successive  time  in  as 
many  Congresses,  a  bill  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside 
income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  social  security.  Neither 
of  my  previous  bills,  S.  578  of  the  87th 
Congress  and  S.  1877  of  the  88th.  re- 
ceived action.  But  action  is  needed.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  may  take  action 
in  the  89th  Congress. 

I  say  such  action  is  needed,  and  I  say 
it  is  needed  in  order  to  remove  a  long- 
standing inequity.  There  is  no  penalty 
for  those  who  receive  in  their  retirement 
investment  income.  Why  should  there 
be  a  penalty  for  those  who  receive  earn- 
ings income?  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  very  persons  who  most  need  the 
resources  supplied  by  their  continuation 
beyond  the  age  of  65  in  their  employ- 
ment. They,  in  common  with  those 
othei's  who  quit  their  employment  at  65 
and  receive  their  social  security  benefits, 
have  paid  into  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  over  the  years.  But  if  their  earn- 
ings have  been  fully  absorbed  in  their 
costs  of  living  so  that  they  have  not 
accumulated  an  income-producing  re- 
serve, they  find  they  cannot  live  on  social 
security  benefits  alone.  The  choice  is 
either  hardship  in  retirement,  or  con- 
tinued work  without  the  benefits  avail- 
able to  those  who  may  have  investment 
income.  The  worker's  only  available  in- 
vestment may  be  his  labor,  but  we  penal- 
ize him  for  it  between  the  ages  of  65 
and  72. 

This  is  inequitable.  It  is  a  situation  in 
which  those  who  had  received,  and  those 
who  have  not  must  continue  to  work 
without  receiving  the  benefits  toward 
which  they  have  paid  in  previous  years. 
It  is  true  that  the  limitation  was  some- 
what increased  in  1960  and  1961,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  a  role  in  securing 
that  change.  But  the  job  is  not  yet  done, 
and  it  will  not  be  until  the  limit  is  en- 
tirely removed.  Presently,  for  each  $2 
earned  between  $1,200  and  $1,700  per 
year,  $1  in  benefits  is  withheld;  only  the 
first  $1,200  is  not  penalized.  Beyond 
$1,700  per  year,  for  each  dollar  earned 
a  dollar  is  withheld.  But  as  I  have  said, 
these  restrictions  are  not  applied  to 
31.700,  or  for  that  matter  $17,000,  which 


may  be  received  from  sources  other  than 
earnings. 

The  purpose  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  security,  and  particu- 
larly the  security  of  an  income  after  re- 
tirement. So  long  as  the  limitation  re- 
mains, we  give  that  security  in  greater 
degree  to  those  who  are  already  the  most 
secure  in  their  accumulation  of  resources. 
We  must  extend  it  also  to  those  who  find 
they  must  continue  to  work.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  give  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  my  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1490)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove 
the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  out- 
side income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  under  such 
title,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  S.  976,  to 
amend  the  bankruptcy  law,  which  has 
just  been  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  23,  1965,  I  introduced  the  bill 
fS.  1251)  to  prescribe  certain  safety  fea- 
tures for  all  motor  vehicles  manu- 
factured for,  sold,  or  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 24  I  introduced  S.  1276,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  permit  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  to  continue  to  make 
insurance  available  to  farmers  in  high- 
risk  counties  or  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Senators  Long  of  Missouri, 
Montoya,  and  Yarborough  joined  with 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  measure. 

Last  Thursday  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  the  names  of  Senators 
Allott  and  Tower  as  cosponsors  in  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
both  the  senior  and  junior  Senators  of 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc  and  Mr.  Inouye]  be 
added  as  cosponsors,  and  that  their 
names  be  listed  in  the  next  printing  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  TydingsI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1057)  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  excess  Government- 
owned  foreign  currencies  to  finance  the 
establishment  abroad  of  binational 
foundations  for  educational  and  scien- 
tific purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE    OF    JOINT    HEARINGS    ON 

OMNIBUS     BAIL     REFORM     BILL 

(S.  1357) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  and  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
joint  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  two 
subcommittees  on  S.  1357,  the  omnibus 
bail  reform  bill. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  March 
30  and  31  at  10:30  a.m.  In  room  2228  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  for 
April  1  in  room  318,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  who  wishes  to 
testify  or  submit  statements  pertaining 
to  this  measure  should  communicate 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORLAI^,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editoriaJs,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
Article,   written   by  him.   In   advocacy  of 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  pub- 
lished In  American  Judaism  for  the  winter  of 
1964-65. 


COTTON  QUANDARY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  most  penetrating  and  re- 
vealing article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  10  entitled  "Cotton 
Quandary." 

This  article  graphically  points  out  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  cotton  laws 
and  policies  and  details  in  brief  but  ac- 
curate form  the  views  of  a  number  of 
spokesmen  for  the  cotton  industry  in- 
cluding such  talented  and  concerned  men 
as  William  C.  Helmbrecht,  Jr.,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Dallas  Cotton  Exchange;  C. 
H.  Devaney,  president  of  the  Texas  Farm 
Bureau;  Jack  J.  Stoneham.  Dallas  cotton 
merchant  and  chairman  of  the  foreign 
trade  committee  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council;  Ed  Martin,  vice  president  of 
Sternberg-Martin  Co.  of  Dallas;  and 
Marion  Rhodes,  president  of  the  New 
Yoiik  Cotton  Exchange. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate  the  views  of 
such  men  and  join  with  them  in  urging 
the  Senate  to  develop  new  cotton  laws 
and  in  requesting  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  arrive  at  new  cotton  regu- 
lations so  that  stability,  prosperity,  and 
reality  may  be  restored  to  the  cotton 
economy  at  all  levels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cotton  Quandary  :  Present  Federal  Sxtpport 

Program  Seems  To  Please  No  One 

(By  Roger  W.  Benedict) 

The  staggering  cost  of  Uncle  Sam's  cur- 
rent cotton  program,  which  Involves  an  out- 


lay this  year  equal  to  one-third  the  cash 
value  of  the  1964-65  crop.  Is  increasingly 
worrying  its  friends  as  well  as  its  critics. 

"Everyone  Is  concerned  over  the  high  cost 
of  the  present  program,"  says  E.  Hervey 
Evans,  Jr.,  of  Laurlnburg,  N.C.  As  a  cotton- 
grower  and  also  a  director  of  Cluett,  Pea- 
body  &  Co.,  the  big  clothing  maker,  Mr. 
Evans  Is  one  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the 
new  program.  But  he  asserts,  "We're  obvi- 
ously at  the  stage  where  we're  going  to  have 
to  rethink  the  whole  cotton  program  and 
make  some  fundamental  changes  in  It." 

Last  spring  the  Government  added  a  sub- 
sidy for  domestic  textile  mills  to  the  cotton 
program  to  counteract  the  adverse  effects  of 
an  earlier  subsidy  paid  to  exporters  of  cotton. 
The  export  subsidy  had  become  necessary 
because  high  price  supports  to  farmers  priced 
U.S.  cotton  out  of  world  markets.  Thus,  the 
current  program  subsidizes  all  three:  farm- 
ers, exporters,  and  domestic  mills. 

Originally  estimated  before  passage  at  $448 
million,  the  cost  of  the  program  is  actually 
going  to  exceed  $800  million  its  first  year  of 
operation,  ending  July  31,  the  Agriculture 
Department  now  estimates.  And  that  may 
be  only  the  beginning.  "The  present  pro- 
gram is  going  to  cost  more  than  $1  billion 
a  year  before  long,  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
won't  stand  for  that  very  long,"  declares 
Marlon  Rhodes,  president  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  who  also  raises  cotton  in 
Missouri. 

JOHNSON  SEEKS  NEW  APPROACH 

The  Industry's  nervousness  over  the  extent 
to  which  it  relies  on  Federal  funds  has  In- 
creased In  recent  weeks.  While  President 
Johnson  has  indicated  he  favors  continuing 
present  price-support  programs  at  least  an- 
other year,  he  has  directed  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Freeman  to  "lead  a  major  effort  to  find 
new  approaches  to  reduce  the  heavy  cost  of 
our  farm  programs  and  to  direct  more  of  our 
efforts  to  the  small  farmer  who  needs  help 
the  most." 

This  was  closely  followed  by  an  Agriculture 
Department  report  showing  that  56  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farm  families  got  Just  9  per- 
cent of  the  Government's  price  support  pay- 
ments in  the  1963-64  crop  year.  Then  there 
was  a  magazine  article  by  Budget  Director 
Kermit  Gordon  critical  of  the  cost  of  farm 
price-support  programs.  Furthermore,  con- 
tinuing reapportioiunent  of  congressional 
seats  is  trimming  the  farmer's  already  dwin- 
dling political  power. 

"There's  no  doubt  the  present  cotton  pro- 
gram Is  costing  too  much  for  what  we're  get- 
ting out  of  it,"  asserts  C.  H.  Devaney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  in  Waco. 
Significantly,  his  State  led  the  Nation  in  the 
1963-64  crop  year  with  receipt  of  $492  million 
in  price  supports  on  all  farm  products.  Like 
other  members  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  Mr.  Devaney  would  like  to 
see  cotton  price  supports  steadily  reduced 
and  eventually  replaced  by  a  support  equal 
to  90  percent  of  the  average  market  price  in 
the  preceding  3  years. 

SUPPORT     PRICE     DECLINE 

There's  some  indication  the  Agriculture 
Department  is  already  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion the  Farm  Bureau  seeks  to  go.  Price 
supports  on  the  1965-66  cotton  crop  will  drop 
to  29  cents  a  pound,  from  30  cents  this  year 
and  32.5  a  year  ago.  The  bureau  would  like 
to  see  them  further  reduced  to  27  cents  a 
pound  in  the  1967-68  crop  year.  Then  start- 
ing with  the  1968-69  crop  year,  the  90  percent 
of  the  preceding  3-year  average  would  take 
over — or  about  25  cents  in  1968-69.  Pre- 
sumably, the  support  level  would  drop  fur- 
ther in  succeeding  years,  as  market  prices 
set  by  supply  and  demand  would  become  the 
basis  for  supports. 

But  perhaps  the  major  reason  for  worry 
in  the  cotton  Industry  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government's  massive  new  program 
Is  failing  to  solve  the  industry's  longstanding 


Ills,  and  it's  adding  some  new  problems  as 
well. 

"The  present  program  is  hopeless,"  states 
C.  Layton  Merrltt,  Jr.,  a  New  Orleans  cotton 
broker.  In  varying  degrees,  his  sentiment  Is 
echoed  by  scores  of  cotton  farmers,  ginners, 
and  shippers  from  the  Carolinas  to  Cali- 
fornia. They're  Joined  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agricultiu-e  Committee,  Senator 
Ellender,  of  Louisiana,  who  contends  the 
new  program  has  failed  to  accomplish  a 
single  thing  it  set  out  to  do. 

To  be  sure,  the  new  textile  mill  subsidy 
ended  the  Inequality  of  U.S.  mills  p>aylng  8.5 
cents  a  pound  more  for  U.S.  cotton  than 
their  foreign  competitors  paid  for  our  cotton. 
That,  In  tiu-n,  perked  up  textile  profits,  and 
prompted  some  price  cuts  on  U.S.-made 
clothing. 

But  even  these  successes  have  been  lim- 
ited. Synthetic  fibers  made  up  a  record 
38.6  percent  of  the  raw  material  fed  to  U.S. 
textile  looms  in  1964,  while  cotton's  share 
plunged  to  an  alltlme  low  of  55.1  percent. 
Imports  of  foreign-made  clothing  continued 
to  take  a  growing  share  of  U.S.  markets. 
And  price  cuts  on  U.S.-manufactured  cloth- 
ing have  fallen  short  of  the  $500  million 
Congress  had  anticipated.    J 

To  many  in  the  cotton  Industry,  there- 
fore, the  new  program  amounts  to  little 
short  of  a  disaster.  Instead  of  rising,  ex- 
port sales  of  U.S.  cotton  are  falling  at 
a  sharper  rate  than  domestic  sales  are  climb- 
ing. For  the  year  ending  July  31,  exports 
are  expected  to  be  1.4  million  bales  under 
the  previous  year,  double  the  anticipated  700 
million  bale  rise  in  domestic  use. 

"The  fixed  export  price  on  U.S.  cotton 
makes  it  practically  impossible  to  sell  on  the 
world  market  when  other  countries  have 
cotton  for  sale — they  simply  undercut  our 
price,"  complains  Jack  J.  Stoneham,  Dallas 
cotton  merchant  and  chairman  of  the  for- 
eign trade  committee  of  the  National  Cot- 
ton Council.  "We're  reduced  to  selling  what 
can  be  sold  under  foreign  aid  programs  and 
outright  giveaways  to  other  countries." 
adding  to  the  surplus 

Because  this  decline  in  exports  is  cutting 
total  consumption  after  a  record  crop,  the 
addition  to  Government  surplus  stocks  of 
cotton  on  July  31  Is  expected  to  total  2  mil- 
lion bales,  double  the  rise  a  year  earlier. 
That  would  put  stocks  at  14.4  million  bales, 
the  second  highest  carryover  ever.  This 
amounts  to  a  full  year's  supply  and  repre- 
sents a  taxpayers'  investment  of  about  $2 
billion. 

"This  rapid  buildup  of  Government  stocks 
is  a  millstone  around  the  farmer's  neck,"  de- 
clares Walter  L.  Randolph.  Montgomery.  Ala., 
a  national  vice  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Every  time  the 
surplus  climbs,  it  brings  more  pressure  for  a 
cut  in  acreage  allotments." 

And  despite  a  record  15.3-milUon-bale  har- 
vest in  the  current  crop  year,  farmers  are 
getting  less  money  for  their  cotton  than  the 
previous  year,  due  to  a  combination  of  lower 
support  prices  and  a  decline  In  total  demand 
for  cotton. 

"I  sold  my  cotton  for  2  cents  a  pound 
above  the  32.5-cent  support  price  a  year  ago. 
but  this  time  I've  only  been  able  to  get  the 
new  30-cent  support  price — that  4.5-cent  cut 
has  cost  me  $22.50  a  bale,"  says  Newton  S. 
Cooper,  a  Casa  Grande.  Ariz.,  cottongrower. 
Russell  Kennedy,  an  oflBcial  of  a  large  Cali- 
fornia cooi>eratlve,  reports,  "about  40  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  didn't  make  any 
profit  on  their  crops  this  year  under  the  new 
program." 

Perhaps  the  severest  critics  of  the  program 
are  the  merchants  and  shippers.  '"The  red- 
tape  connected  with  the  new  program  is 
driving  me  crazy,"  comments  Charles  W. 
Shepard,  Jr.,  a  Gadsden,  Ala.,  merchant. 

Merchants  and  shippers  also  complain  the 
current  cotton  program  is  reducing  the  role 
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of  middleman.  "The  program  so  heavily 
favors  cooperatives  that  they're  steadily  tak- 
ing over  the  Industry,"  declares  Ed  Martin, 
vice  president  of  Sternberg-Martln  Co.,  a 
Dallas  cotton  firm.  "With  their  vast  tax  ad- 
vantages, they're  diverting  profits  produced 
at  Government  expense  Into  purchase  of 
hundreds  of  cotton  gins,  cottonseed  oil  mills, 
cotton  compresses  and  other  facilities.'' 

Merchants  feel  much  of  the  trouble  comes 
from  the  way  in  which  farm  prices  are  sup- 
ported. A  farmer  can  elect  to  put  his  cotton 
iinder  a  Government  loan,  set  well  above 
the  market  price,  and  receive  Immediate 
payment  for  it.  Then  if  the  cotton  can't  be 
sold  by  July  31,  the  Government  simply  takes 
title  to  It. 

"The  cotton  loan  program  has  been  a  total 
failure,"  asserts  William  C.  Helmbrecht,  Jr., 
past  president  of  the  Dallas  Cotton  Exchange. 
"Not  only  does  it  build  surpluses  and  cost 
money.  It  has  encouraged  farmers  scattered 
around  in  almost  every  State  to  produce  cot- 
ton Just  for  the  Government  to  store  because 
Its  quality  is  not  spinnable  at  the  price 
Washington  sets  for  it." 

YIELDS  GET  A  BOOST 

The  program  also  has  been  foiled  by  the 
farmer's  ingenuity  In  steadly  boosting  yields 
per  acre — they  now  average  about  1  bale 
per  acre,  compared  with  one-quarter  bale 
when  Government  cotton  programs  started 
In  1933.  For  example,  farmers  agreeing  to 
cut  their  1965-66  acreage  by  one-third  from 
their  normal  allotment  can  qualify  for  a  loan 
price  4.36-cents-a-pound  higher  than  those 
using  the  full  allotment.  But,  notes  J.  D. 
Hayes,  president  of  the  Alabama  Farm 
Bm-eau,  "a  large  nimiber  of  Alabama  farmers 
are  going  to  take  this  so-called  domestic  al- 
lotment this  year,  then  skip-row  plant  and 
grow  Just  about  as  much  cotton  as  before." 
Sklp-row^  planting  is  the  technique  of  plant- 
ing two  rows,  then  leaving  one  fallow.  This 
counts  as  a  one-third  acreage  reduction,  but 
the  extra  space  stimulates  cotton  production 
in  the  remaining  rows  by  30  to  60  percent. 

Many  in  the  Industry  are  also  critical  of 
the  emphasis  the  program  places  on  "pre- 
serving the  small  farmer."  Over  half  of  the 
707.989  farms  receiving  cotton  allotments  in 
1964  received  15  acres  or  less,  notes  a  Mem- 
phis banker.  "About  half  of  these  farmers 
would  just  as  soon  quit  raising  cotton  if  the 
Government  would  give  them  a  way  to  do 
so,"  he  asserts. 

Shippers  and  merchants  generally  agree 
the  obvious  way  to  regain  cotton's  lost  mar- 
kets would  be  to  return  to  a  free  market  in 
which  supply  and  demand  would  set  the 
price  of  cotton.  To  ease  the  transition  of 
farmers  to  this  free  market,  they  suggest  the 
Government  simply  make  direct  payments  to 
the  farmer  based  on  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  of  his  cotton  and  the  sup- 
port level  calculated  to  give  him  a  profit. 

"This  would  be  vastly  cheaper  than  the 
present  system,  and  would  start  cotton  mov- 
ing in  normal  trade  channels  again,"  con- 
tends Mr.  Rhodes,  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange. 

Most  producers,  however,  oppose  this  pro- 
posal. "Any  system  of  direct  payments  to 
farmers  would  probably  mean  limitations  on 
the  amount  a  farmer  could  receive,"  says 
Harold  F.  Oldendorf,  an  Osceola,  Ark.,  cot- 
ton farmer.  "That  would  penalize  those  who 
are  the  most  efficient. "  Adds  C.  R.  Harvln, 
a  Summerton.  S.C  ,  cottongrower :  "Once  we 
start  following  the  world  price  down,  there's 
no  telling  how  low  it  would  go.  That  would 
surely  mean  similar  cuts  in  support  prices." 

But  all  segments  of  the  industry  agree 
that  some  new  approach  must  be  tried  soon. 
Warns  Mr.  Helmbrecht,  of  Dallas:  "We  are 
no  longer  at  the  proverbial  crossroad.  U.S. 
cotton  has  reached  the  end  of  the  line.  We 
have  to  start  growing  cotton  for  consumption 
or  stop  growing  it." 


SHODDY  ARMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  shocked,  as  I  know  other  Sen- 
ators have,  by  press  dispatches  over  the 
weekend  indicating  that  American  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam  still — after  all  these 
months — feel  they  are  getting  shoddy 
arms  and  equipment  inadequate  to  the 
task  they  face. 

May  I  say  that  letters  I  have  received 
from  Vietnam  express  the  same  view. 

I  do  not  desire  to  belabor  the  point.  It 
is  too  obvious  to  need  my  elaboration. 
May  I  only  ask  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  an  Associated  Press 
story  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  7  and  the  text  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 25  presented  to  this  Senate  by  my- 
self and  Senators  Allott,  Bennett,  Cur- 
tis, Fannin,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Murphy, 
Randolph,  and  Simpson. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  President  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  declare  the  southeast  Asian  thea- 
ter a  combat  zone.  Obviously  it  is  that, 
with  27,000  Americans  there  and  Marines 
engaging  in  landing  operations. 

This  simple  Presidential  designation 
would  bring  increased  efforts  at  home  to 
see  that  our  troops  are  properly  supplied ; 
it  would  increase  morale;  and  it  would 
immediately  grant  income  tax  benefits  to 
our  men  there  and  to  their  dependents — 
and  in  those  tr;agic  cases  that  continue  to 
arise — to  their  survivors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  resolution  (S.  Res.  25)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Weapons  in  Vietnam  Shoddy,  Soldiers  Sat — 

New  American  Complaints  Also  Include 

Shortage  of  Ammunition 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam. — A  flurry  of  new 
complaints  came  yesterday  from  U.S.  service- 
men in  South  Vietnam  that  they  are  fight- 
ing with  shoddy  weapons,  shortages  of  am- 
munition, and  a  lack  of  equipment — al- 
though, they  said,  some  items  are  for  sale  on 
Saigon's  black  market. 

One  U.S.  Army  adviser  said  Soviet-made 
ammunition  clips  taken  from  the  Vietcong 
are  better  quality  than  those  sent  from  the 
United  States.  The  American  ones  jam  the 
U.S. -made  weapon,  he  said. 

NEW   COUP  rumored 

In  the  field,  fighting  continued  around  the 
Joint  United  States-Vietnamese  airbase  at 
Da  Nang.  The  field  there  Is  the  Jumping-off 
point  for  airstrikes  against  Communist 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Here  In  Saigon  rumors  of  a  new  coup  were 
afloat  and  there  was  a  possibility  of  anti- 
American  demonstrations. 

Coup  talk  got  started  after  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  planes  flew  a  mock  bombing  raid  on  the 
city.  Their  flights  apparently  were  touched 
off  by  the  presence  of  troop  reinforcements 
in  the  city  to  guard  against  possible  anti- 
U.S.  demoiktrations. 

Complaints  from  U.S.  servicemen  about 
their  weapons  and  equipment  are  nothing 
new  in  this  war  but  the  latest  batch  comes  at 
a  time  when  U.S.  Involvement  here  has  been 
deepened. 

united  states  to  investigate 

In  Washington,  the  Defense  Department 
said  the  new  complaints  would  be  looked 
into. 

"It  Is  and  has  been  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  give  U.S.  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  a  blank  check  for  obtaining  any 
and    all     material     and    logistical     support 


needed  in  connection  with  their  activities. 
Equipping  our  forces  In  South  Vietnam  has 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  the  highest 
priority,"  a  spokesman  said. 

One  U.S.  Army  adviser  stationed  in  central 
Vietnam  claimed  that  although  the  war  was 
getting  more  serious,  the  most  up-to-date 
weapons  have  not  come  to  all  units. 

"The  armalite  automatic  rifle  would  All 
the  bill  nicely  with  its  proven  effectiveness," 
he  said. 

"But  only  the  Special  Forces  and  some 
privileged  units  get  these.  The  best  we  get 
Is  the  automatic  carbine.  As  things  get 
worse  here,  we  need  the  best  weapon  for 
personal  protection." 

equipment  criticized 

Another  adviser  said  the  ammunition  clips 
for  the  carbines  are  too  lightly  constructed 
and  jam  easily  under  the  hard  usage. 

"The  clips  for  the  Russian  weapons  we  pick 
up  from  the  Vietcong  are  much  stronger  and 
more  heavily  constructed,"  he  said. 

"I  was  better  equipped  in  World  War  II," 
said  a  U.S.  Army  engineer,  holding  up  a 
World  War  I  pistol  belt  and  some  rusty 
cartridge  magazines. 

"I  read  somewhere  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment says  the  Americans  In  Vietnam 
are  the  best-equipped  fighting  men  ever  to 
go  overseas,"  he  added.  "They  still  have  to 
show  that." 

The  most  recent  complaint  to  come  to 
light  before  this  was  that  of  U.S.  Army  Capt. 
John  King,  of  Sebring,  Fla.  In  November 
he  wrote  to  his  family  that  U.S.  rifles,  car- 
bines, and  machineguns  had  not  been  prop- 
erly maintained  by  the  Vietnamese.  A 
month  later  King  was  killed  In  action. 

SENATE     HEARING     HELD 

A  secret  Senate  hearing  In  Washington 
4  weeks  ago  upheld  King's  critical  report. 
Previous  to  that  have  been  complaints  from 
U.S.  airmen  who  said  World  War  Il-type 
B-26  bombers  fell  apart  in  the  air.  The 
old  B-26's  have  been  phased  out. 

Last  November  the  Defense  Department 
acknowledged  that  flrst-ald  kits  Issued  to 
American  troops  in  the  Mekong  River  Delta 
area  were  unserviceable  and  had  been  re- 
placed. 

The  new  round  of  complaints  came  from 
Army,  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Force  advisers. 
They  were  interviewed  separately.  They  all 
asked  not  to  be  quoted  by  name  lest  they 
get  Into  trouble. 

One  item  in  short  supply  is  camouflaged 
nylon  poncho  liners  used  as  lightweight 
blankets. 

AVAILABLE   ON   BLACK    MARKET 

"Saigon  says  they  don't  have  any  left,  but 
I  know  they  are  available  on  the  black  mar- 
ket In  Saigon,"  one  lieutenant  said.  "I  know 
that  if  I  went  to  U.S.  military  headquarters 
in  Saigon  and  made  a  scene  I  would  be  Is- 
sued a  poncho  liner  and  the  other  items  I  am 
lacking.  But  then  I  would  remain  a  first 
lieutenant  all  my  life." 

An  American  pilot  said  he  has  not  been 
issued  a  flying  Jacket. 

"Supply  says  It  hasn't  got  any,  but  there 
are  hundreds  being  sold  on  the  streets  of 
Saigon,"  he  said.  "I  won't  buy  one  there  on 
principle." 

The  pilot  of  an  Army  spotter  plane 
claimed: 

"We  can't  get  chamois  leather  to  strain 
gasoline  at  the  tiny  airstrips  we  refuel  from. 
But  this  chamois  can  be  bought  on  the  Sai- 
gon black  market  without  any  trouble." 

bad  AMMUNITION  CHARGED 

From  U.S.  Navy  advisers  came  these  com- 
plaints: 

"Some  of  the  ammunition  for  our  cannons 
Is  In  pretty  bad  shape  when  It  gets  here. 
The  guns  on  one  ship  Jammed  every  20  or  30 
rounds." 

"The  skin  hull  of  one  of  the  Navy  ships 
sent  over  here  from  the  States  was  so  rusted 
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you  could  punch  a  hole  through  its  armor 
with  a  pencil."  I 

Men  In  the  central  highlands  claim  that 
the  ammunition  supply  there  Is  low.  Others 
reported  shortages  of  artillery  shells. 

One  Army  man  said  ammunition  Issued 
for  personal  weapons  Is  often  rusted. 

"It  was  packed  as  far  back  as  1952  for 
Korea,"  he  said.  "When  v>e  complain  about 
it  we  are  told:  'Clean  If." 

S.  Res.  23' 

Whereas  American  military  servicemen  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  in  Laos;  and 

Whereas  these  Americana  and  their  com- 
rades-in-arms from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  from  Laos  are  flghting  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  liberty  from  the  treachery  and  bru- 
tality of  Communist  aggressors;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Status  does  not  regard 
its  soldier  sons  as  mere  mercenaries  fighting 
only  for  pay,  but  as  dedicated  and  courageous 
protectors  of  liberty  who  are  committed  to 
battle  to  preserve  and  defend  principles 
which  Americans  hold  to  be  of  the  utmost 
Importance;  and 

Whereas  American  serviaemen  go  Into  bat- 
tle knowing  that  they  will  not  be  betrayed 
in  trust  or  in  support  by  their  Government 
or  their  fellow  citizens  for  whom  they  offer 
their  lives  if  need  be:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  American  servicemen  fight- 
ing in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  or  at  any 
other  place,  be  provided  promptly  and  in 
adequate  numbers  with  the  most  effective 
weapons,  equipment,  and  aircraft  available 
in  American  military  Inventories. 


he  believed  the  President  would  agree  with 
the  AFL-CIO's  call  for  political  concessions 
as  a  precondition  for  greater  trade. 


DENUNCIATION     BY     AFLr-CIO     OF 
TRADE  WITH  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  2  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  story  datelined  Miami  Beach 
in  which  it  was  related  that  the  AFL- 
CIO's  executive  council  had  some 
rather  strong  language  for  those  busi- 
nessmen in  our  midst  who  seek  to  trade 
with  Communist  nations. 

Mr.  President,  these  labor  leaders  are 
showing  far  more  cognizance  of  the 
world  situation  today  than  many  of  our 
leading  businessmen  and  largest  cor- 
porations. I  commend  their  actions, 
and  I  commend  their  statement  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  news  story  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
it  was  carried  on  that  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AFL-CIO   Denounces   Businessmen's   Plan 
To  Seek  Red  Trade 

Miami  Beach. — The  AFL-CIO's  executive 
council  denounced  American  businessmen 
yesterday  for  seeking  trade  with  Com- 
munist nations  and  called  for  a  ban  on  trade 
or  credit  concessions  until  Communist 
leaders  agree  to  make  concessions. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  char- 
acterized the  business  commvmlty's  interest 
in  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  as  "greed 
for  profit."  The  29-member  council's  state- 
ment added  that  trade  concessions  should 
be  predicated  on  such  factors  as  the  Com- 
munists agreeing  to  stop  subversion  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Congo  and  taking  down 
the  Berlin  Wall. 

The  strongly  worded  statement  appeared 
to  be  Ln  conflict  with  President  Johnson's 
policy  of  exploring  ways  to  use  expanded 
trade  as  a  bridge  toward  world  peace.  But 
Meany,  when  questioned  on  this  point,  said 


POSITION  OF  DALLAS  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  ON  CERTAIN  PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  resolutions  recently  passed 
by  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
These  resolutions  indicate  support  of 
that  chamber  for  retention  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  for  the 
eldercare  bill  which  I  have  introduced  in 
the  Senate  as  S.  820,  and  for  military 
preparedness  and  elimination  of  waste 
spending  in  our  Federal  Government. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  these  thoughtful  and  powerful 
resolutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    op    the    Board    of    Directors, 
Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce^  Rk  Amend- 
ing Taft-Hartley  Act 
Whereas  it  has  been  and  Is  an  American 
precept  that  man  is  a  being  with  a  free  will, 
so  endowed  by  his  Creator;  and 

Whereas  £he  system  of  free  enterprise  Is 
peculiarly  and  especially  a  cherished  Amer- 
ican tradimon,  applying  alike  to  the  business 
enterprise \nd  to  the  individual,  to  the  em- 
ployee and  ip  the  employer;  and 

Whereas  expressions  of  these  propositions 
are  included  In  many  acts  of  social  legisla- 
tion; they  are  particularly  emphasized,  for 
example.  In  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964: 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer — (1)  to 
fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge  any  In- 
dividual, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against 
any  Individual  with  respect  to  his  compensa- 
tion, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment, because  of  such  individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin." 

Whereas  these  propositions  are  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  laws  of  Texas,  as  seen 
In  sections  1  and  2  of  article  5207a  of  Ver- 
non's Annotated  Civil  Statutes  of  Texas, 
which  was  enacted  in  1947  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Texas  In  reliance  upon 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  (Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  29  U.S.C. 
sl64(b) ). 

Taft-Hartley  Act  section  14(b)  :  "Nothing 
In  this  subchapter  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  fequlrlng  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  emploirment 
In  any  State  or  territory  In  which  such  execu- 
tion or  application  Is  prohibited  by  State  or 
territorial  law." 

Article  5207a,  Vernon's  Annotated  Texas 
Civil  Statutes:  "Section  1.  The  Inherent 
right  of  a  person  to  work  and  bargain  freely 
with  his  employer.  Individually  or  collec- 
tively, for  terms  and  conditions  of  his  em- 
ployment shall  not  be  denied  or  Infringed  by 
law,  or  by  any  organization  of  whatever  na- 
ture. 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  denied  employ- 
ment on  account  of  membership  or  nonmem- 
bershlp  In  a  labor  txnlon."  and 

Whereas  there  now  Is  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  proposals  aimed  at  re- 
pealing 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  quoted 
in  part  hereinabove,  so  that  laws  of  this  State 
of  Texas  guaranteeing  to  individuals  the  right 
to  free  determination  whether  to  Join  or  re- 
frain from  Joining,  a  labor  union,  would  be 
preempted :  Therefore  be  It 
Resolved — 


1.  The  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  op- 
posed the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  quoted  above. 

2.  The  appropriate  officers  of  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  transmit  this 
Resolution  to  appropriate  Texas  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  to  principal 
regional  and  local  chambers  of  commerce  ot 
the   Southwest. 

Unanimously  adopted  In  regular  meeting: 
February  19,  1965. 


Resolution    of    the    Board    of   Dihectobs, 
Dallas  Chamber  of   Commerce,  Re  Ade- 
quate Health  Care  for  Elder  Citisxns 
The  provision  and  the  utilization  of  ade- 
quate health  services  to  citizens  above  65 
years  of  age  Is  a  matter  of  interest  and  con- 
cern to  all  public-spirited  citizens. 

Studies,  including  the  1963  Report  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Aging,  Indicate  that 
elderly  citizens  as  a  group  meet  their  costs 
of  living.  Including  health  care,  much  better 
than  the  younger  ages  and  enjoy  remark- 
ably good  health  for  the  most  part.  Over 
60  percent  of  the  18,000,000  elderly  In  the 
United  States  carry  some  form  of  voluntary 
prepa3rment  health  Insurance;  72  percent  of 
Texas'  elderly  citizens  are  so  covered. 

Yet  many  citizens  do  need  additional  aid 
such  as  those  on  old-age  assistance,  or  others 
who  become  really  burdened  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  an  unexpected  or  major  Illness. 
Those  who  need  assistance  and  only  those, 
can  get  It  under  the  Kerr-MlUs  law  passed 
In  1960.  We  In  Texas  amended  our  consti- 
tution In  November  1964,  so  as  to  Increase 
the  benefits  obtainable  under  this  1960  law, 
by  those  needy  and  elderly  In  Texas.  Gov- 
ernor Connally  stated  In  his  annual  message 
to  the  Texas  Legislature  In  January  1965 
that  he  favors  this  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  gives  aid  only  to  those  In  need  whereas 
the  social  security  approach  assures  aid  to 
all  employed,  when  they  become  ill  in  elder 
years,  regardless  of  need  and  at  much  greater 
cost  to  all. 

On  January  27,  1965,  Congressman  Heh- 
LONG  and  Congressman  Curtis  introduced 
Identical  bills,  H.R.  3727  and  H.R.  3728 
known  as  the  Eldercare  Act  of  1965.  Aid 
to  those  in  need  under  the  Herlong-Ciirtls 
Eldercare  Act  of  1965,  would  consist  of 
medical,  surgical,  dental,  hospital,  nursing 
home,  and  drug  beneflts  rather  than  be- 
ing limited  to  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care.  State  and  Federal  funds  would  be 
provided  on  a  sliding  scale  basis,  to  persons 
aged  65  or  older  who  are  in  need,  as  deflned 
by  their  incomes,  the  deflning  limits  being 
set  by  the  Individual  States.  Recipients 
would  obtain  policies  providing  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  bene- 
fits from  health  insurance  companies  or 
from  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans.  Under 
the  proposal  an  Individual  would  pay,  all, 
part,  or  none  of  the  cost  of  the  policy,  de- 
pending upon  his  total  income.  Individuals 
whose  incomes  are  under  specified  mini- 
mums  would  have  the  entire  cost  of  the 
policy  paid  by  the  State  agency  that  would 
administer  the  prc^ram.  Eligibility  for 
benefits  would  be  determined  solely  by  use 
of  a  simple  information  return  In  which  the 
applicant  would  list  his  Income  from  all 
sources. 

The  Herlong-Curtls  Eldercare  Act  of  1965 
would  thus  maintain  the  basic  principles 
that  persons  65  yeairs  or  older  who  need  help 
in  Flaying  for  health  care  should  receive 
help,  but  only  they;  that  maximum  respon- 
sibility and  authority  for  providing  such 
help  should  be  retained  by  the  States;  that 
funds  from  the  Federal  source  should  be 
from  general  tax  revenues;  and  that  voliin- 
tary  health  insurance  and  prepayment  prin- 
ciples should  be  utilized  whenever  possible. 
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All  this  is  In  sharp  contrast  with  the 
proposed  King-Anderson  principle  of  a  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  plan  whereby  so- 
cial security  taxes  or  payroll  taxes  on  all 
ages  of  working  citizens,  would  provide  cer- 
tain limited  hospital  and  nursing  home  bene- 
fits to  the  elderly. 

Meanwhile,  the  provisions  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  have  been  accepted  to  greater  or 
lesser  degree  by  approximately  45  States  and 
territories.  There  have  been  inequities  and 
difiQculties,  but  such  problems  existing  in 
some  States  can  be  rapidly  overcome.  In 
Texas,  our  legislature  is  expected  to  provide 
quickly  for  those  elderly  citizens  in  need 
of  further  assistance,  by  legislation  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act:   Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved — 

1.  The  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  fa- 
vors the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Her- 
long-Curtis  Eldercare  Act  of  1965  and  by 
the  Legislature  of  Texas  of  legislation  im- 
plementing assistance  to  the  elderly  In  Texas 
in  need,  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act;  and  op- 
poses the  pending  King-Anderson  bill  In  Con- 
gress or  other   like  measures. 

2.  The  appropriate  oflScers  of  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  transmit  this 
resolution  to  appropriate  Texas  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  to  principal 
regional  and  local  chambers  of  commerce  of 
the  Southwest. 

Unanimously  adopted  in  regular  meeting: 
February  19, 1965. 


Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Dal- 
las Chamber  of  Commerce,  Re  Commend- 
ing Policy  Declaration  of  the  President 
AND  Proposing  a  Johnson  Commission  for 
Implementing  Them 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  commends  President 
Johnson  upon  his  strong  policy  declarations 
for  strict  economy  and  an  all-out  campaign 
against  waste  and  InefiQciency  in  the  Federal 
Government;  for  his  proposal  to  reshape  and 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  to  meet  more 
effectively  the  tasks  of  the  20th  century; 
for  his  resolve  to  keep  our  Nation  prosperous, 
militarily  strong,  and  a  leader  in  seeking 
peaceful  relations  with  the  other  nations  of 
this  world;  for  his  plans  to  relentlessly  pur- 
sue our  advances  toward  the  conquest  of 
space;  his  proposed  new  efforts  to  control 
and  prevent  crime  and  delinquency;  and  for 
the  translation  of  these  policies  and  plans 
into  reconunendations  submitted  to 
Congress. 

To  Implement  the  goal  of  strict  economy 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  thus  to  aid 
in  the  attainment  of  all  its  goals,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce suggests  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress consider  jointly  the  creation  of  a  strong 
nonpartisan  Commission  to  be  organized  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Hoover  Commissions  of  the 
past;  that  It  consist  of  citizens  of  experience 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  but 
without  other  oCaces  In  any  of  such  govern- 
ments: that  this  Commission  be  given  a 
modest  staff  and  authority  to  consider  the 
physical  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Budget 
and  all  other  Federal  oflQces  and  be  charged 
with  a  duty  to  recommend  to  the  President 
any  and  all  reductions  of  current  expenses 
in  any  such  oflace  which  In  the  opinion  of 
that  Commission  could  be  made  without  ad- 
versely affecting  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion with  reference  to  the  functioning  of 
that  office  and  the  services  to  be  performed 
by  it.  We  suggest  that  such  a  Commission 
be  organized  with  expected  continuity  of  of- 
fice assured  by  overlapping  terms  of  the 
members  of  the  Conunisslon.  It  is  submitted 
that  an  expansion  of  services  of  the  Federal 
Government  now  under  consideration  will 
substantially  increase  the  need  of  such  an 
independent  study  of  the  operations  of  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment to  the  end  that  the  dollar  value  of 
each  dollar  spent  may  be  assured:   Accord- 
ingly, it  is 
Resolved — 

1.  The  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urges  the  establishment  of  such  a  nonparti- 
san Johnson  Commission  to  Implement  the 
p>olicles  of  this  administration  for  strict 
economy. 

2.  The  appropriate  officers  of  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  transmit  this 
resolution  to  appropriate  Texas  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  to  principal 
regional,  and  local  chambers  of  commerce  of 
the  Southwest. 

Unanimously  adopted  In  regular  meeting: 
February  19. 1965. 


ALLEGED   DROUGHT   ON   WESTERN 
PLAINS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  seldom 
do  I  let  misinformation  in  a  newspaper 
upset  me.  But  Sunday  afternoon  I  read 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  contains  more  errors  of  fact  and 
more  erroneous  conclusions  with  respect 
to  agriculture  on  the  High  Plains  than 
anything  I  have  read  in  months. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  New 
York  Times  ran  a  front  page  article  com- 
plete with  a  four  column  picture  en- 
titled "The  Dust  Bowl  in  Grip  of  2-Year 
Drought."  This  article  focused  on  a 
February  23  duststorm  in  the  Amarillo, 
Tex.,  area.  It  also  mentioned  the  dam- 
age done  by  a  duststorm  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle  on  January  24.  1965. 

This  news  story  filed  from  Amarillo 
quotes  Virgle  Cunningham,  area  soil  con- 
servationist, as  saying  : 

Farmers  now  have  machinery  and  tech- 
niques for  saving  their  soil  that  were  not 
available  in  the  thirties.  Most  of  them  use 
them.  It  Is  the  few  who  don't  who  cause 
the  trouble. 

No  doubt  some  well  meaning  but  ill- 
informed  editorial  writer  read  that  news 
story,  overlooked  Cunningham's  observa- 
tions, and  decided  to  tell  his  urban  read- 
ers what  should  have  been  done  in  past 
years  in  the  High  Plains. 

The  editorial  begins: 

The  new  dust  bowl  now  forming  on  the 
high  plains  is  a  grim  monument  to  hvunan 
greed. 

This  is  followed  with  several  para- 
graphs replete  with  phrases  such  as 
"everyone  knows"  and  so  forth,  includ- 
ing "expeiienced  farmers  knew  that  the 
rainy  cycle  of  the  late  1950's  and  the  early 
1960's  was  bound  to  end  soon." 

How  melodramatic  can  a  New  York 
City  editorial  writer  get?  Listen  to  this 
sentence : 

Now  the  dust  is  laden  with  poisons  that 
could  •  •  •  cause  death  and  Illness  in  cities 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  High  Plains. 

He  writes  of  the  plowing  of  grasslands 
and  says: 

The  Federal  Government,  while  promot- 
ing soil  conservation  practices  with  one  hand 
has  been  encouraging  this  ruinous  proce- 
dure with  the  other.  Its  program  of  cheap 
farm  credit  has  helped  keep  marginal  farm- 


ers going.  •  •  •  Its  high  price  supports  for 
wheat  and  cotton  have  underwritten  fann- 
ing  in  the  High  Plains  even  though  •  •  • 
the  Nation  does  not  need  the  region's  pro- 
duction at  all. 

In  his  view,  the  Federal  Government's 
policy  ought  to  be  "discouragement  of 
fanning  in  this  area  and  shift  the  local 
economy  which  now  rests  partly  on  wheat 
and  cotton,  to  reliance  on  cattle  raising." 

He  closes  his  editorial  with  an  observa- 
tion that  his  proposal  solution  will  not 
be  popular  in  the  High  Plains: 

But  why  should  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
subsidize  or  even  tolerate  the  growing  of 
useless  crops  that  only  ravage  the  land  and 
poison  the  air? 

I  owe  it  to  the  good,  hard-working  farm 
people  of  western  Kansas  and  those  liv- 
ing on  the  High  Plains  in  adjacent  States 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

First,  almost  no  pesticides  are  used  in 
the  production  of  wheat  and  cotton  In 
the  High  Plains.  That  editorial  writer 
who  breathes  the  polluted  air  of  New 
York  City  need  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  dust  of  the  High  Plains. 

Second,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  driest  weather  on  record  in  the 
High  Plains  occurred  in  late  1964.  But 
recent  weather  reports  mention  heavy 
snows  over  much  of  western  Kansas 
which  "provided  needed  moisture  for  the 
wheat  crop  but  caused  heavy  supple- 
mental feeding  of  livestock." 

Rainfall  is  usually  short  of  ideal  for 
crop  production  in  the  High  Plains  but 
snow  and  rain  in  January  and  Februai7 
1965  was  normal  or  above  normal  over 
most  of  the  High  Plains. 

It  is  too  early  to  push  the  drought 
panic  button.  Two  dust  storms,  severe 
as  they  were,  do  not  necessarily  herald 
the  return  of  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the  1930's. 
And,  I  might  add,  western  Kansas  has 
one  of  the  largest  underground  storage 
water  supplies  of  any  section  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  over  700,000  acres  of  land  that  is 
being  irrigated  by  pumps  that  tap  this 
great  source  of  water  supply.  This  acre- 
age produces  sugarbeets,  grain  crops  and 
trainloads  of  vegetables  and  garden  sup- 
plies which  are  distributed  in  the  popu- 
lace centers  of  this  Nation. 

Third,  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  authorized  by  Congress  7  years 
ago  is  now  operating  in  390  Great  Plains 
counties,  entering  into  long-term  cost- 
sharing  contracts  with  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  the  installation  of  complete 
conservation  plans  on  their  lands.  This 
program  is  making  good  progress  in  re- 
turning marginal  croplands  to  perma- 
nent grazing  and  in  improving  the  prac- 
tices used  in  growing  crops. 

Contrary  to  the  editorial  writer's  state- 
ment, release  of  land  from  the  soil  bank 
is  a  minor  factor  in  the  current  situation. 

In  the  70  counties  where  the  recent 
duststorms  damaged  the  croplands,  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  land  was  placed 
In  the  soil  bank.  Of  that  placed  in  the 
soil  bank,  less  than  one-third  has  been 
released,  or  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  acreage. 

Fourth,  and  most  important,  wheat 
and  cotton  are  produced  as  economically 
in  the  High  Plains  as  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.     For  the  time  being  we 
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have  a  greater  product  ve  capacity  in 
agriculture  than  is  needed.  This  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  recent  sharp 
Increase  in  acre  yields  associated  with 
Improved  crop  varieties  and  increased 
fertilizer  use.  Someday,  however,  our 
entire  productive  capacity  will  be  needed. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  no  reason  why 
High  Plains  farmers  should  turn  all  their 
cropland  into  grass. 

Wind  erosion  losses  in  this  area  are 
no  greater  and  no  more  damaging  to 
other  people  than  water  erosion  losses  on 
cropland  in  the  Midwest  and  the  South- 
east. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
In  its  report  accompanying  the  last  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill,  reported 
"The  amount  of  erosion-produced  sedi- 
ment dredged  annually  from  our  rivers 
and  harbors  exceeds  the  volume  of  earth 
dug  for  the  Panama  Canal." 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Libraiy  of  Congress  advises  me  that 
wheat  and  grain  sorghum  production  in 
western  Kansas  in  recent  years  has  pro- 
duced five  to  six  times  as  much  income 
per  acre  as  forage  crops  grazed  by  beef 
cattle. 

Shifting  the  wheat  and  cotton  lands 
of  the  High  Plains  counties  to  grass 
would  reduce  farm  income  from  them  80 
percent  or  more. 

The  High  Plains  cover  an  area  about 
the  size  of  Kansas.  This  New  York  edi- 
torial writer  would  liquidate  hundreds  of 
towns  as  well  as  thousands  of  farm  and 
ranch  families. 

But  the  economic  distress  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  farmers  and  the  towns  on 
the  High  Plains.  If  they  shifted  their 
wheat  and  cotton  lands  entirely  to  cattle 
raising  they  would  increase  cattle  pro- 
duction by  the  equivalent  of  the  beef 
cattle  production  of,  say,  Indiana  and 
Ohio. 

Cattle  prices  which  have  been  sup- 
ported for  the  past  year  by  Government 
purchases  of  beef  would  take  another 
nosedive. 

Mr.  President,  farming  in  the  High 
Plains  does  have  its  weather  hazards. 
Some  farmers  are  not  following  all  the 
erosion-resistant  cropping  practices  they 
should  be  using.  But  this  is  true  wher- 
ever crops  are  grown. 

Farmers  in  the  High  Plains  have  made 
as  much  or  more  improvement  in  their 
practices  in  the  past  30  years  as  farmers 
in  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  salute  them  for  their 
progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Reaping  the  Whirlwind," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  7.  1965,  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reaping  the  Whirlwind 

The  new  dust  bowl  now  forming  on  the 
High  Plains  is  a  grim  monument  to  human 
greed. 

Everyone  concerned  with  the  subject  knows 
perfectly  well  that  much  of  the  land  in  the 
western  portions  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Kansas  and  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado  Is 
not  suitable  for  growing  crops,  but  should 
be  left  as  grassland  to  hold  the  moisture  In 
the  soil. 


Everyone  also  knows  that  If  any  of  this 
land  is  to  be  cultivated  In  defiance  of  good 
agronomy,  then  at  the  very  least  careful  soil 
conservation  practices  must  be  scrupulously 
observed. 

Yet  many  farmers  in  the  region  have  will- 
fully violated  both  these  elementary  truths 
of  nature.  Inadequately  financed,  some  of 
these  farmers  have  been  unable  to  afford 
all  of  the  necessary  conservation  procedures. 
Many  have  been  working  land  so  marginal 
that  It  Is  certain  to  blow  away  In  a  dry  year 
regardless  of  what  soil  conservation  proce- 
dures are  followed.  As  soil  bank  contracts 
began  to  expire  In  1962,  thousands  of  acres 
that  had  been  kept  In  the  bank  as  grasslands 
were  again  plowed  up.  This  was  done  even 
though  experienced  farmers  knew  that  the 
rainy  cycle  of  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's 
was  bound  to  end  soon. 

Now  everybody  Is  literally  reaping  the 
whirlwind.  Two  years  ago  the  Inevitable  dry 
cycle  began.  The  winds  are  blowing  away 
the  topsoU  that  should  never  have  been 
plowed,  choking  the  fields  of  the  more  pros- 
perous farmers  who  tried  to  conserve  their 
soil,  and  carrying  dust  as  far  as  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

The  loss  of  this  precious  topsoll  is  tragic 
enough.  But  the  widespread  use  of  pesti- 
cides in  recent  years  makes  the  recent  dust 
storms  even  more  sinister  than  those  of  the 
1930'6.  Now  the  dust  is  laden  with  poisons 
that  could  under  certain  atmospheric  cir- 
cumstances cause  death  and  Illness  in  cities 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  High  Plains. 
The  farmers  of  that  region  are,  in  effect, 
experimenting  with  a  "soil  bomb." 

Ironically  enough,  the  Federal  Government, 
while  promoting  soU  conservation  practices 
with  one  hand,  has  been  encouraging  the 
ruinous  procedure  with  the  other.  Its  pro- 
gram of  cheap  farm  credit  has  helped  keep 
marginal  farmers  going  who  have  no  busi- 
ness working  this  kind  of  land.  Its  high 
price  supports  for  wheat  and  cotton  have 
underwritten  farming  in  the  High  Plains, 
even  though  both  crops  are  in  such  heavy 
surplus  that  the  Nation  does  not  need  the 
region's  production  at  all. 

The  policy  that  ought  to  be  but  is  not  be- 
ing followed  by  the  Federal  Government  Is 
clear:  discouragement  of  farming  in  this 
area  and  efforts  to  shift  the  local  economy, 
which  now  rests  partly  on  wheat  and  cotton, 
to  reliance  on  cattle  raising.  Millions  of  acres 
now  under  cultivation  are  actually  fit  only 
for  grassland. 

No  one  expects  such  a  program  to  be  popu- 
lar in  the  High  Plains.  But  why  should  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  subsidize  or  even  tolerate 
the  growing  of  useless  crops  that  only  ravage 
the  land  and  poison  the  air? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  I  have  time  re- 
maining, I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  for  placing 
this  material  in  the  Record  and  for  his 
excellent  comments.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  them  and  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion: Is'  it  not  true  that  the  viability  of 
the  agrarian  economy  in  this  country  is 
of  importance  not  only  to  farmers,  but 
also  to  city  dwellers,  since  it  provides 
them  with  food  and  fiber? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  is  no  question 
that  agriculture  at  the  present  time, 
which  is  receiving  75  percent  of  parity, 
so  far  as  national  income  is  concerned, 
is  furnishing  food  and  fiber  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation  at  18 1/2  percent  of 
its  present  income,  while  20  years  ago 
it  was  22.8  percent.  So  farmers  are  en- 
titled to  credit  for  having  achieved  that 
much. 


I  hope  the  writer  of  this  editorial  will 
make  a  visit  to  Kansas.  We  should  like 
to  show  him  the  agricultural  accom- 
plishments, not  only  of  Kansas,  but  also 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  hope  that  the  same 
editorial  writer  will  support  our  attempts 
to  restore  the  cut  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  soil  conservation  fund  this 
year. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  share  the  Senator's 


view. 
Mr.  TOWER. 


I  thank  the  Senator. 


AGRICULTURAL    CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  know  the  importance  of  balancing  the 
budget  and  cutting  exaenditures  wher- 
ever it  is  possible.  However,  I  certainly 
cannot  go  along  with  this  administra- 
tion's proposal  relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  wants  to  handle  the  technical 
assistance  progrsmi  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  The  proposal  of  a  re- 
volving fund  merely  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $20  million  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  landowners  and  operators  in  local 
soil  conservation  districts.  This  pro- 
gram over  the  years  has  done  enormous 
good  in  helping  farmers  pay  for  the  in- 
stallation of  terraces,  waterways,  ponds, 
diversions,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  spent  much  energy  In  this 
country  to  get  a  good  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program  going.  I  think  that 
Congress  must  see  to  it  that  this  program 
continues  moving  as  it  has.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  any  slowdown  in  caring  for 
our  soil  and  water  resources. 

Recently,  one  of  the  outstanding  edi- 
tors of  Kansas,  Mr.  McDill  "Huck"  Boyd, 
commented  on  this  subject  in  his  news- 
paper, the  Phillips  County  Review.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Huckleberry  Patch 
(By  McDIll  Boyd) 

Over  the  years,  I  have  said  repeatedly  In 
this  column  that  the  future  of  this  county 
depends  upon  the  conservation  of  our  soil 
and  water.  They  are  the  capital  assets  with 
which  we  do  business,  and  there  simply  is 
no  other  problem  that  is  even  a  close  second 
to  this  one. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  been  almost 
equally  vigorous  in  opposing  the  constant 
waste  of  the  public's  money  at  the  Federal 
level.  Our  dollars  have  been  frittered  away 
on  projects  of  no  value;  bemused  dreamers 
in  Washington  have  attempted  to  buy  friend- 
ships with  our  money  in  far-flung  corners 
of  the  world — areas  which  resent  us  and  our 
money,  and  tell  us  impolitely  to  go  sit  on  a 
tack. 

Now,  one  of  the  few  Federal  programs 
which  directly  benefit  our  area  and  its  fu- 
ture is  under  attack.  The  budget  depart- 
ment in  Washington  has  proposed  a  cutback 
In  the  appropriation  for  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, the  one  area  of  potential  return 
on  Investment  of  major  Importance  to  us. 

And  not  only  to  us — In  Phillips  County,  in 
Kansas — but  across  the  Nation,  for  water 
problems  are  found  everywhere,  and  unless 
more  ways  are  found  to  hold  the  soil  in  place: 
to  retard  rapid  runoff;  to  prevent  slltatlon 
of  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers — many  areas  in 
this  country  will  experience  real  disaster. 
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I  drove  over  the  bridge  at  Alma  Tuesday 
morning,  and  the  dust  was  blowing  off  the 
silt  deposits  at  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Harlan  Reservoir.  During  the  first  3  years 
after  the  dam  was  closed  at  the  Klrwln  Res- 
ervoir. 14  feet  of  Phillips  County  topsoU  was 
deposited  in  the  form  of  silt. 

Water  tables  are  dropping  all  over  the 
place.  The  demand  for.  and  the  use  of 
water  Is  constantly  Increasing  everywhere, 
and  until  we  can  develop  more  conservation 
projects,  do  a  better  Job  of  holding  runoff 
near  the  point  where  it  originates,  river  beds 
will  continue  to  fill  with  silt;  trees  will  con- 
tinue to  die  along  their  banks;  and  the  water 
people  need  will  flood  toward  distant  seas 
at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 

A  reduction  in  this  program  would  Impede 
the  attempt  made  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
man;  would  undermine  a  necessary  and  vital 
public  service;  and  would  reduce  a  wise,  but 
still  inadequate,  investment  in  the  future. 

Conservation  of  soil  and  water  should  far 
outrank  grandiose  schemes  to  rebuild  an  un- 
willing world.  The  pruning  shears  should 
be  put  to  work  on  other  projects,  and  if 
there  Is  any  unallocated  money  left  in  the 
Federal  budget,  the  appropriation  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  should  be  increased. 


ELDERCARE  WILL  NOT  GIVE  AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
PROVIDED  BY  MEDICARE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  weeks  all  the  parties  to  the 
current  debate  over  medicare  seem  to  be 
agreeing  on  at  least  one  point :  that  some 
sort  of  a  program  is  needed.  Disagree- 
ment continues  over  which  program  is 
best. 

An  organization  has  recently  come  up 
with  a  program  which  they  call  elder- 
care.  They  are  reportedly  spending 
over  a  million  dollars  advertising  it. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  pro- 
posal, I  can  only  conclude  that  it  would 
add  nothing  of  substance  to  the  present 
Kerr-Mills  program,  which  is  patently 
inadequate. 

The  eldercare  television  advertise- 
ments have  been  proclaiming  that  el- 
dercare will  provide  coverage  which 
would  not  be  available  under  medicare, 
such  as  medical  and  surgical  expenses. 
This  is  not  a  fair  argument,  because  it 
only  tells  a  part  of  the  story.  Deter- 
mination of  the  extent  of  coverage  un- 
der eldercare  is  left  to  the  States.  The 
only  Federal  requirement  is  that  there 
be  some  institutional  and  some  nonin- 
stitutional  care.  There  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  States  must  provide  any- 
thing more  than  this.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  States  will 
be  able  to  act  any  differently  with  re- 
spect to  eldercare  than  they  have  with 
Kerr-Mills,  since  eldercare  is  just  Kerr- 
Mills  by  another  name.  In  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  concluded  that: 

The  strained  financial  reso\irces  of  the 
States — and  the  competition  for  those  funds 
by  other  urgent  public  needs  such  as  edu- 
cation, housing,  roads,  etc. — make  the  well- 
intentioned  alms  of  the  Kerr-Mills  MAA  leg- 
islation impossible  of  realization  in  all  of 
the  States  in  the  Union. 

In  contrast,  medicare  assures  that 
there  will  be  a  program.  With  medi- 
care there  will  be  no  problem  of  Con- 
gress passing  a  program  that  will  never 
come  into  existence.     To  be  sure,  the 


program  is  limited  primarily  to  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care.  But  under 
Kerr-Mills,  95  percent  of  the  payments 
have  gone  for  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care. 

With  the  enactment  of  medicare,  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care  will  be  taken 
care  of.  Private  insurance  rates  for  the 
elderly  will  be  lower,  since  the  policies 
will  not  have  to  include  this  coverage. 
Thus  many  elderly  individuals  will  be 
able  to  afford  this  type  of  insurance  for 
the  first  time.  For  those  whose  incomes 
are  still  insufiBcient  to  allow  them  to  pur- 
chase private  insurance,  the  States,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  their  burden  now 
being  shouldered  by  medicare,  will  be 
able  to  offer  coverage  under  Kerr-Mills 
for  those  services  not  covered  by  medi- 
care. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  brief  an- 
alysis makes  it  clear  that  the  eldercare 
plan  is  nothing  new;  it  is  merely  Kerr- 
Mills  warmed  over.  It  will  not  do  the 
job.  The  claims  being  made  for  this  ap- 
proach are  just  a  smokescreen  to  divert 
attention  away  from  the  real  need  for  an 
adequate  program  to  finance  the  medical 
needs  of  our  elderly  citizens.  Medicare 
can  do  the  larger  share  of  the  job,  by 
providing  basic  hospital  and  nursing 
home  coverage,  which  can  then  be  sup- 
plemented by  private  insurance  and  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  all  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record:  an 
analysis  of  "Eldercare"  by  Mr.  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; an  article  entitled  "We'll  Get  It — 
But  How?"  published  in  the  February  21, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post:  an 
article  entitled  "Why  We  Need  Medi- 
care," published  in  the  December  26, 
1964,  issue  of  the  New  Republic;  and  an 
article  entitled  "Congress  Eying  Broader 
Version  of  Medicare  Plan,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  6, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congressmen  Herlong  and  Curtis'  "Elder- 
care Act  op  1965"  (H.R.  3727  and  H.R. 
3728) 

BASIC  nature  of  "ELDERCARE"  BILL 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  "eldercare" 
proposal  are : 

1.  It  Is  based  upon  continuation  and  en- 
largement of  the  Kerr-Mills  public  assistance 
program  providing  for  medical  assistance  to 
the  aged  with  a  State  income  tax. 

2.  It  is  based  on  general  revenue  financing 
which  requires  additional  compulsory  taxes — 
Federal  and  State. 

3.  The  program  would  be  operative  only 
to  the  extent  States  undertake  the  financial 
responsibility  to  carry  out  the  program. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  "eldercare"  bill  would  modify  the 
provisions  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  of  1960  to 
encourage  States  to  provide  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  (and  medical  care  for 
aged  recipients  of  other  assistance  pro- 
grams) in  the  form  of  private  Insurance 
protection.  Federal  matching  for  medical 
assistance  furnished  in  this  way  would  be 
increased  by  5  percent.  Part  of  this  Increase 
would  go  to  reimburse  the  Insurance  com- 
panies for  their  administrative  costs  and  for 
taking  the  risk.  Present  law  permits  States 
to  provide  medical  assistance  through  private 


Insiu-ance  but  they  may  not  charge  the  aged 
premiums.  The  bill  would  permit  charging 
premiums  to  the  individual. 

WELFARE  ASSISTANCE  APPROACH 

The  bill  falls  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  any  welfare  assistance  approach  Is 
unsatisfactory  as  a  primary  basis  for  meet- 
ing the  health  costs  of  the  aged.  Public 
welfare  assistance  helps  older  people  meet 
their  health  care  costs  only  after  their  re- 
sources are  depleted  to  the  point  that  they 
cannot  afford  these  costs.  The  administra- 
tion's proposed  program  of  hospital  insur- 
ance through  social  security,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  dependency  by  making  it  pes- 
sible  for  people  to  contribute  during  their 
working  years  (when  they  can  best  afford  it) 
and  have  hospital  insurance  protection  be- 
ginning at  age  65  without  submitting  to  the 
humiliation  of  a  test  of  need.  Social  in- 
surance, as  contrasted  with  public  assistance, 
supports  the  individual's  self-reliance  and  In.! 
dependence  and  helps  to  prevent  poverty 
rather  than  merely  relieve  It  after  it  has 
occurred. 

COST  OF  "eldercare"  BILL 

The  cost  of  the  "eldercare"  bill  might 
range  from  nothing  to  more  than  $4  billion 
a  year  if  the  States  were  able  and  willing 
to  fully  Implement  the  proposal.  Most  of 
these  expenditures  could  be  made  under  the 
existing  Kerr-Mllls  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram. Even  if  States  were  to  provide  compre- 
hensive health  Insurance  protection  for  only 
those  aged  people  whose  Incomes  were  so 
low  that  they  did  not  have  to  pay  any  income 
tax.  the  program  would  cost  more  than  83 
billion.  Probably,  however,  the  "eldercare" 
bill  would  result  in  very  little  additional 
expenditures  for  welfare  assistance  since  It 
depends  on  State  initiative  and  State  finan- 
cial participation.  Just  as  under  the  present 
Kerr-Mills  legislation,  a  State  that  can't  find 
adequate  State  funds  to  match  the  available 
Federal  grants  cannot  have  an  adequate  pro- 
gram. The  Increase  In  Federal  matching  is  a 
5-percent  across-the-board  Increase,  and 
would  be  most  helpful  to  the  higher-income 
States,  which  spend  large  sums  on  such  pro- 
grams. 

PRIVATE  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

The  benefits  under  the  private  Insurance 
plan,  as  under  present  medical  assistance 
legislation,  would  be  left  entirely  up  to  the 
States,  except  that  some  institutional  and 
noninstltutlonal  care  must  be  covered.  Thus, 
if  a  State  adopts  the  private  Insurance  plan, 
Its  Federal  matching  would  Increase  even 
if  its  medical  benefits  remained  the  same  or 
were  cut  back. 

Under  the  "eldercare"  bill,  the  State  pro- 
gram would  pay  the  full  premium  for  aged 
persons  whose  Income  Is  no  higher  than  the 
highest  level  the  State  sets  for  medical  as- 
sistance eligibility.  The  State  would  receive 
the  increased  matching  even  if  it  made  its 
requirements  for  medical  assistance  more 
strict  to  keep  any  substantial  number  from 
qualifying  for  aid  on  the  basis  of  Income. 
Aged  persons  whose  Income  is  above  the  In- 
come level  would  pay  part  of  the  premium 
(and  the  State,  in  order  to  adopt  the  private 
insurance  plan,  would  have  to  be  able  to 
pay  its  share  of  the  cost  for  the  ageu  whose 
Income  is  above  the  MAA  level ) .  Persons 
whose  Incomes  are  above  a  still  higher  level 
set  by  the  State  would  pay  the  full  premium. 

INCOME    TEST 

Only  the  aged  person's  Income  (not  his 
resources)  would  be  counted  in  determining 
his  eligibility.  Thus,  annuities,  which  may 
be  primarily  a  return  of  the  person's  own 
savings,  could  make  him  ineligible  while 
another  person  withdrawing  an  equivalent 
Biun  from  his  savings  in  the  bank  would 
not  be  disqualified.  The  bill  does  not  say 
what  period  would  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  person  meets  the  income 
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test.  If  the  test  were  bas4a  on  the  previous 
year's  Income,  it  would  exclude  people  who 
lost  their  Jobs  and  all  their  income  after 
they  had  had  some  earnings  in  the  prior 
year.  Under  such  a  test  there  could  be  al- 
most a  two-year  lag  between  loss  of  Income 
and  first  eligibility.  If  the  test  were  based 
on  a  prediction  of  the  future.  It  would  not 
be  meaningful. 

Under  the  "eldercare"  bill,  an  aged  per- 
son's certification  of  his  income  imder  oath 
is  conclusive,  although  penalties  for  fraudu- 
lent certifications  are  provided  for,  so  polic- 
ing seems  to  be  permitted.  If  income  is  a 
matter  of  guess  and  policing  Is  minimal, 
the  aged  who  are  willing  to  stretch  a  point 
would  all  be  eligible  but  the  most  honest 
of  the  aged  whose  income  is  too  high  to  meet 
the  test  would  be  ineligible. 

INCOME    TAX    PROVISIONS 

Income  tax  provisions  for  medical  expense 
deductions  would  be  changed  to  allow  the 
full  deduction  with  respect  to  expenses  paid 
for  an  aged  person  even  if  the  taxpayer  does 
not  support  him.  This  would  provide  some 
degree  of  tax  savings  to  younger  persons 
who  pay  medical  expenses  and  health  In- 
surance premiums  for  their  aged  relatives. 
But  of  course,  as  with  any  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion provision,  the  greatest  tax  saving  would 
go  to  those  with  the  highest  Incomes. 

Premiums  paid  for  accident  or  health  In- 
surance that  will  take  efi^ect  after  age  65 
would  be  made  fully  deductible  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes.  Disability  Income  pro- 
tection generally  Is  not  offered  for  old  people 
since  111  health  keeps  a  majority  from  work- 
ing. It  would  be  sold,  however,  more  or  less 
as  an  annuity,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
this  provision  of  the  bill  which  would  make 
these  retirement  benefits,  paid  while  the  aged 
person  cannot  work,  fully  tax  deductible. 
Deductions  for  the  cost  of  medical  expense 
coverage  paid  up  at  65  are  not  meaningful 
because  this  coverage  is  hardly  sold  at  all; 
the  cost  is  prohibitive  for  most  people  near- 
ing  retirement,  and  if  the  policy  is  bought 
at  an  early  age  the  fixed-dollar  payments  it 
provides  become  hopelessly  Inadequate  due 
to  Increases  In  costs  of  health  care  by  the 
time  the  policyholder  reajohes  age  65. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  21, 
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We'll  Get  It — But  How?   Medicare  Seems  a 
Certainty  This  Year,  »ut  How  To  Finance 
It  Keeps  Congress  Arguing 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 
When     former    Representative     Alme     J. 
Forand  Introduced  the  first  version  of  the 
administration's  hospital  care  plan  for  the 
aged  In  1957,  he  predicted  that  it  would  take 
10  years  to  pass  Congress, 

Forand  was  not  far  wrong.  If  the  89th 
Congress  lives  up  to  the  predictions  of  its 
leadership,  medicare  will  be  law  this  year. 
This  will  be  the  most  Important  protec- 
tion offered  to  the  Nation's  18  million  aged 
since  the  social  security  cash  benefit  system 
was  established  exactly  3  decades  ago. 

But  despite  agreement  on  the  fact  that 
a  medicare  bill  will  pass,  debate  stUl  rages 
on  these  critical  questions: 

Is  the  social  security  payroll  tax  the  best 
way  to  finance  health  care? 

Will  the  levying  of  the  tax  have  a  defla- 
tionary effect  on  the  economy? 

Are  benefits  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion's plan  too  limited? 

curious  dichotomy 
Those  who  take  opposite  positions  on  these 
questions  represent  a  curious  alinement. 
Such  liberal  groups  as  labor  are  for  the  more 
regressive  approach  to  financing  medicare. 
while  conservatives  are  for  a  more  liberal 
approach. 

For  example,  a  conservative  like  John  W. 
Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 


has  Introduced  legislation  to  finance  the 
major  cost  of  medicare  through  general  tax 
revenues. 

These  revenues  are  derived  principally 
from  Income  taxes  which  fall  the  hardest  on 
those  most  able  to  pay.  Many  families  at 
the  low  end  of  the  income  scale  pay  noth- 
ing. 

This  is  far  more  equitable,  Byrnes  says, 
than  the  administration's  social  security  tax 
plan  which  levies  taxes  against  the  first 
dollar  of  earnings.  Thus,  the  wage  earner 
whose  Income  is  $1,000  annually  pays  the 
same  rate  as  the  wage  earner  whose  income 
is  $100,000  annually. 

Furthermore,  only  the  first  $4,800  of  a 
worker's  earnings  are  subject  to  the  tax  now. 
If  the  administration's  medicare  plan  Is  en- 
acted, the  taxable  wage  base  would  be  lifted 
to  $5,600.  Even  so,  workers  who  earn  only 
$4,800  or  $5,600  must  pay  the  same  dollar 
amount  in  social  security  taxes  as  do  workers 
who  earn  In  excess  of  those  amounts. 

WHAT    BETTER   WAY? 

But  administration  sources  argue  that 
those  who  find  fault  with  the  social  security 
system  have  come  up  with  no  better  way  to 
make  certain  that  cash  or  health  benefits 
win  be  available  as  a  matter  of  earned  right 
when  a  worker  reaches  65. 

To  depend  on  general  revenue  financing 
and  not  the  contributory  social  security  sys- 
tem means  that  benefits  in  any  given  year 
will  depend  on  the  generosity  or  the  niggard- 
liness of  Congress.  And  Congress  has  proven 
that  no  program  or  institution — not  the 
postal  system,  a  Navy  yard,  or  a  veterans  hos- 
pital— is  Immune  from  Its  economy  ax. 

Therefore,  Congress  could  authorize  a 
liberal  medicare  plan  this  year  but  today's 
workers  would  have  no  guarantee  that  Con- 
gress would  appropriate  the  funds  for  the 
program  when  they  became  eligible  for  It. 

In  addition,  many  supporters  of  the  social 
security  system  point  out  that  it  Is  the  fat 
cats,  not  the  laboring  man,  who  are  com- 
plaining about  the  regressive  nature  of  the 
social  security  tax. 


But  as  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  recently  pointed  out,  even  the  con- 
templated $5,600  wage  base  is  way  out  of 
date  because  of  the  advances  in  general  wage 
levels. 

For  example,  In  1935  when  the  social 
security  system  was  established,  payroll 
taxes  were  applied  against  the  first  $3,000  of 
Income,  and  that  covered  95  percent  of  the 
earnings  of  the  labor  force.  To  cover  the 
same  percentage  today,  the  wage  base  would 
have  to  be  lifted  to  $14,500. 

Therefore,  hospital  and  cash  benefits  could 
be  Increased  In  future  years  If  Congress 
raised  the  wage  base  while  leaving  the  tax 
rate  the  same. 

alternative  plans 
The  chief  critics  of  medicare — the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  which  supports  an 
"eldercare"  proposal,  and  those  Republicans 
who  are  lined  up  behind  the  Byrnes  meas- 
ure— also  score  the  administration's  bill  be- 
cause It  Is  limited  primarily  to  hospital  and 
nursing  home  benefits. 

They  contend  that  their  alternative  pro- 
posals will  be  of  greater  aid  to  the  aged 
because  medical  and  surgical  expenses  would 
be  covered.  But  under  either  of  the  alterna- 
tives, an  aged  person  has  no  assurance  that 
he  vrtll  get  the  benefits. 

The  Brynes  plan  Is  a  voluntary  one.  Per- 
sons at  65  could  elect  to  participate  by  pay- 
ing a  monthly  premium,  averaging  about  $6 
a  month  per  person.  This  would  be  diflScult 
for  many  of  the  low-Income  aged.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bulk  of  the  financing  would  depend 
upon  large  annual  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress, and  thus  the  program  would  be  highly 
sensitive  to  the  political  climate  In  any  given 
year. 

The  AMA's  "eldercare"  plan  would  also 
require  aged  beneficiaries  to  pay  premiums 
If  their  Incomes  were  above  certain  specified 
mlnlmxims  set  by  the  State  in  which  they 
live. 

state   FUNDS   UNSURE 


STRAIN    ON    ECONOMY 

Labor  spokesmen  like  Nelson  H.  Cruik- 
shank  of  the  AFL-CIO  Social  Security  De- 
partment point  out  that  it  is  much  easier  on 
the  pocketbook  to  pay  payroll  taxes  during 
one's  productive  working  years  for  benefits  to 
be  received  during  the  years  when  income 
may  be  small  and  need  may  be  large. 

But  while  the  impact  of  the  tax  on  one 
man's  pocketbook  may  not  be  too  great, 
many  economists  are  worried  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  tax  when  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  pocketbooks  of  78  million  working  Amer- 
icans in  1966. 

If  the  administration's  medicare  bill 
passes  as  it  is  now  written,  the  total  economy 
will  suffer  a  $5  billion  deflationary  blow  dur- 
ing the  first  hf>Jf  of  1966  when  the  new  in- 
creased social  security  tax  is  collected.  The 
new  taxes  would  support  a  7  percent  increase 
in  social  security  cash  benefits,  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1965,  and  the  new  hospital  bene- 
fits which  would  be  available  In  July  1966. 

By  the  end  of  1966,  however,  the  social 
security  system's  take  from  taxes  and  its  ex- 
penditures for  benefits  should  be  back  In 
balance.  And  although  substantial  annual 
surpluses  in  the  system's  Income  will  begin 
to  build  In  1968,  that  accumulation  could  be 
offset  by  the  spending  of  an  ever-Increasing 
number  of  dollars  to  support  other  public 
programs. 

RATE    VERSUS    BASE 

The  social  security  tax  rate,  as  set  forth 
in  the  administration's  medicare  bill,  is  an- 
other cause  of  concern.  By  1971,  employers 
and  employees  will  each  have  to  pay  5.2  per- 
cent of  the  $5,600  wage  base  to  support  both 
hospital  and  cash  benefits.  There  are  those 
who  contend  that  the  combined  10.4  percent 
rate  Is  so  high  that  any  futiure  improvements 
in  social  security  benefits  will  be  precluded. 


These  premiums  plus  Federal-State 
matching  funds  would  pay  for  health  policies 
for  the  aged.  However,  experience  has  shown 
that  when  programs  are  dependent  upon 
State  matching  funds,  benefits  are  spotty 
from  State  to  State  because  of  the  financial 
difficulties  which  beset  State  treasuries. 

Therefore,  the  administration  insists  that 
the  time-tested  contributory  social  security 
method  of  financing  offers  the  most  practical 
way  for  this  Nation  to  help  the  aged  meet 
their  health  costs. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal,  the 
maximum  annual  tax  to  be  paid  by  a  worker 
for  health  benefits  would  be  $25.20  In  1969 
and  thereafter.  This  would  entitle  the 
worker  to  health  benefits  when  he  reached 
65;  It  would  also  entitle  the  present  elderly 
population  to  benefits  without  paying  pre- 
miums. 

Benefits  to  be  provided  would  include  60 
days  of  hospitalization  during  any  benefit 
period,  60  days  of  nursing  home  care  follow- 
ing discharge  from  a  hospital,  up  to  240 
home  nursing  visits  a  year,  and  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services. 

The  administration's  bill  concentrates  on 
protection  against  hospital  costs  because 
these  are  the  most  btzrdensome  to  the  aged. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Wilbxir  J.  Cohen  points  out  that 
the  annual  health  care  bills  of  the  hospital- 
ized aged  are  five  times  greater  than  the 
annual  health  bills  of  those  who  are  not 
hospitalized. 

Once  the  aged  have  this  protection,  Cohen 
emphasizes  that  many  of  them  could,  for  the 
first  time,  afford  to  purchase  supplementary 
insurance  to  cover  doctors'  services  and 
drugs.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  social  se- 
curity cash  benefit  system  stimulated  the 
purchase  of  supplementary  income  mainte- 
nance plans. 
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I  From  the  New  Republic  magazine.  Dec.  26, 
1964] 
Why  We  Need  Medicare 
(By  "Michael  H.  Alderman) 
Today  there  are  15  million  Americans  over 
65;  by  1970  there  will  be  17  million.  They 
need  more  doctoring  than  the  majority  of 
us;  they  are  more  prone  to  suffer  from  de- 
generative diseases  affecting  the  heart,  lungs, 
digestive  tract,  and  arteries.  Treatment  of 
those  diseases  tends  to  be  prolonged  and 
expensive.  An  average  American  couple  over 
the  age  of  65  typically  spends  $312  a  year  on 
medical  expenses  other  than  hospitalization; 
and  In  any  year  the  typical  elderly  individual 
has  a  13-percent  chance  of  being  hospital- 
ized. The  brutal  economic  meaning  of  those 
high  costs  Is  that  advancing  medical  science 
has  endowed  many  elderly  couples  with  more 
life  than  they  can  afford.  Both  life  expect- 
ancy and  medical  costs  seem  destined  to 
continue  to  grow.  A  person  who  attains  a 
65th  birthday  can  nowadays  reasonably  an- 
ticipate living  to  80.  This  upward  creep  of 
the  number  of  long-living  Americans  has 
overburdened  communities  that  seek  to  pro- 
vide free  or  subsidized  medical  services  to 
those  who  need  them  but  can't  afford  them. 
The  welfare  departments,  local  hospital  fa- 
cilities, volunteer  physicians,  are  all  over- 
strained. The  melancholy  net  result  is  that 
such  medical  care  has  become  restricted  and 
is  provided  for  a  rigidly  defined  group  that 
Is  indigent  and  has  to  prove  It; 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  In  1935,  the  Federal  Government  has 
provided  financial  assistance  for  medical  care 
of  the  elderly  through-  a  variety  of  means — 
but  principally  old-age  assistance.  These 
programs  have  become  inadequate,  and  in 
1960.  Congress  Included  in  a  bill  amending 
the  Social  Seciirity  Act  a  section  establishing 
a  new  program  to  help  elderly  people  needing 
medical  care  that  they  could  not  pay  for  by 
themselves.  Title  VI  of  that  act,  known  as 
Kerr-Mllls,  authorizes  annual  appropriation 
of  funds  from  the  General  Treasury  revenues 
for  the  purpose.  States  which  want  that 
Federal  money  must  individually  enact  pro- 
grams of  medical  assistance  for  the  elderly. 
The  Federal  Government  contributes  from 
50  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  programs 
based  on  a  formula  designed  to  give  a  i&rger 
percentage  to  the  States  whose  citizens  have 
smaller  incomes.  The  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  he  is  satisfied  that  a  State  has 
complied  with  requirements  designed  to  pre- 
vent any  sort  of  discrimination  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  act  states 
that  services  provided  may  include  hospital, 
nursing  home,  physicians,  nurses,  laboratory. 
X-ray,  dental,  and  any  other  medical  services 
recognized  by  State  law.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  maintains  a 
number  of  councils  that  are  ready  to  advise 
the  States  on  the  type  and  quality  of  their 
programs:  but  the  councils  are  purely  ad- 
visory, and  each  State  is  free  to  determine  its 
own  program. 

Thirty-nine  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Puerto  Rico  have  so  far  passed 
enabling  legislation  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 
Their  Individual  programs  vary  considerably 
In  scope,  in  eligibility  requirements,  and  in 
benefits  provided.  Consider  the  hospitaliza- 
tion provisions  made  by  the  participating 
Jurisdictions.  Twenty-three  of  these  will  pay 
for  hospitalization,  for  varying  lengths  of 
time,  that  Is  made  necessary  by  any  Illness. 
However,  16  States  specifically  limit  the  type 
of  disease  for  which  they  will  finance  in- 
patient care.  In  some  States  only  acute  or 
chronic  conditions  Justify  subsidized  hos- 
pitalization. In  others,  it  must  be  a  life- 
threatening  or  contagloxis  disease.  Some  of 
the  States  require  each  specific  expendlttire 
to  be  approved  by  the  welfare  board.  Not 
only  are  the  permissible  causes  for  hospitali- 
zation defined,  but  frequently  the  length  of 


hospital  stay  Is  sharply  delimited.  Only  17 
States  permit  more  than  30  days  of  paid  hos- 
pitalization yearly,  regardless  of  the  illness. 
Some  States  allow  only  14  days  in  hospital 
each  year — compare  this  with  the  medical 
fact  that  4  weeks  in  hospital  are  regarded  as 
necessary  after  a  heart  attack,  a  common  ail- 
ment of  the  elderly.  Yet  In  other  States, 
the  limit  is  only  10  days  of  hospitalization 
p>er  Illness. 

Only  28  of  the  areas  operating  programs 
tinder  Kerr-Mllls  have  made  provisions  for 
nursing  home  care.  Nineteen  of  those 
twenty-eight  States  specifically  define  the 
nature  of  the  medical  condition  for  which 
payment  of  nursing  home  costs  will  be  made, 
as  well  as  the  length  of  stay  permitted.  In 
some  States  nursing  home  care  is  allowed 
only  If  it  follows  hospitalization.  New 
Hampshire,  for  example,  permits  payment  of 
nursing  home  costs  for  26  days  after  hospital- 
ization for  a  life-threatening  Illness. 

Twenty-seven  States  have  Included  In 
their  programs  provisions  for  covering  the 
cost  of  drugs.  Medicines  account  for  about 
one-quarter  of  the  medical  expenditures  of 
the  elderly.  Unlike  the  doctor's  fee  or  hos- 
pital prices,  these  cannot  be  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  ability  to  pay.  In  9  of  these  27  States 
the  drugs  purchased  by  the  Medical  Assist- 
ance Act  are  restricted  to  those  required  to 
treat  certain  Illnesses  or  by  total  cost. 

Kerr-Mllls  permits  direct  payment  of  phy- 
sicians' fees.  Such  fees  represent  another 
one-quarter  of  the  health-care  dollar  of  the 
elderly.  But  27  States  require  the  welfare 
department  to  appoint  the  doctor,  determine 
where  he  may  see  his  patient,  and  how  often. 
In  some  States,  physicians'  services  are  pro- 
vided only  in  the  hospital,  in  others  In  the 
outpatient  clinic  as  well.  Home  or  office 
visits  are  often  limited  to  specified  illnesses. 
The  welfare  department  is  sometimes  re- 
quired to  approve  each  pajrment  of  a  phy- 
sician's fee. 

The  vague  and  permissive  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  Congress  have  thus  resulted  in 
State  programs  of  a  widely  different  char- 
acter. Some  States  have  very  restrictive  pro- 
grams. Examples  are  Alabama,  which  pro- 
vides limited  hospitalization  for  specified  ill- 
nesses, no  drug  or  nursing  home  coverage; 
and  Oregon,  which  provides  14  days  of  hos- 
pitalization yearly,  26  days  in  a  nursing 
home,  no  physician's  services  or  drugs.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  unlimited  benefits  avail- 
able in  seven  States:  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Michigan,  North  Da- 
kota and  Washington.  D.C.  These  States  had 
well-established  comprehensive  health  pro- 
grams before  Kerr-Mllls  was  passed;  they 
have  simply  transferred  many  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  local  welfare  to  a  federally  subsidized 
program.  Two-thirds  of  the  recipients  of 
Kerr-Mllls  assistance  live  In  California,  New 
York,  or  Massachusetts.  Almost  90  percent 
of  Kerr-Mllls  funds  are  spent  in  California, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan. 

The  kind  of  benefits  provided  by  the  States 
is  critical  to  an  evaluation  of  the  program. 
Of  equal  significance  is  a  determination  of 
who  benefits  by  the  program.  Does  the  pro- 
gram provide  for  those  who  cannot  otherwise 
afford  adequate  medical  care?  Eligibility 
tests  established  by  the  States  vary  widely. 
But  examination  of  the  standards  adopted  by 
the  individual  participating  Jurisdictions  re- 
veals that  the  couple  with  a  $3,000  yearly  In- 
come, and  assets,  exclusive  of  home  and  car, 
of  $4,000,  are  everywhere  ineligible  for  Kerr- 
Mllls  coverage.  Indeed,  some  States  limit 
assets  to  $800  and  total  Income  to  $1,800  per 
couple.  The  median  permissible  income  is 
$2^00,  a  figure  which  eliminates  52  percent  of 
all  couples  over  65;  and  the  median  figure 
for  allowable  assets  is  $2,000,  eliminating 
many  more.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  Kerr-Mllls. 
which  was  not  designed  for  the  wealthy,  Is 
likewise  unavailable  to  the  huge  middle- 
income  group,  and  serves  only  the  medically 
indigent.     While  Kerr-Mllls   may  shift  the 


financial  burden  of  such  assistance  from 
community  to  Federal  Government,  it  affects 
the  recipient  little.  All  too  often  the  same 
people  are  receiving  the  same  medical  care 
that  was  previously  available. 

Thus,  State  implementation  of  medical 
care  programs  under  Kerr-Mllls  has  produced 
three  great  weaknesses.  Arbitrary  defini- 
tions, such  as  allowable  duration  of  hospital 
stay,  have  severely  infiuenced  what  should  be 
purely  medical  decisions.  Elgibllity  testa 
bearing  no  relation  to  medical  need  have 
excluded  most  of  those  who  require  assist- 
ance. Finally,  the  program  as  implemented 
does  not  provide  total  medical  care.  What 
could  have  been  in  many  ways  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  program  is  a  failure. 

Since  Kerr-Mllls  has  failed  to  answer  the 
need,  what  other  solutions  are  available'' 
The  AMA  has  claimed  that  individual  re- 
sources and  private  insurance  are  adequate 
to  fill  the  gap  left  by  Kerr-Mllls.  Accepting 
for  the  moment  the  AMA's  assumption  that 
hospital  costs  constitute  the  whole  problem, 
how  does  the  family  with  an  Income  of  $3,000 
and  assets  of  $4,000,  and  so  disqualified  from 
Kerr-Mills  coverage,  provide  for  its  medical 
needs?  Are  their  own  resources  sufficient  to 
provide  for  hospitalization?  Just  recall  that 
each  year  there  is  a  13-percent  chance  that 
one  of  the  elderly  will  require  hospitalization. 
Hospital  bed  costs  vary  widely,  but  the  aver- 
age cost  of  an  urban  ward  bed  Is  $36  a  day. 
Laboratory,  X-ray,  electrocardiogram,  and 
physicians'  fees  are  additional  charges.  The 
total  cost  of  one  hospit;  1  stay  for,  say,  the 
standard  4-week  postheart  attack  period 
would  be  in  excess  of  $1,100.  More  than  25 
percent  of  this  self-sufficient  couple's  savings 
would  be  gone.  Not  getting  younger  or 
healthier,  they  would  seem  destined  to  Join 
the  medically  indigent. 

If  the  AMA  is  correct,  private  Insurance 
must  then  satisfy  the  need  left  unfilled  by 
Kerr-Mills  and  private  resources.  An  ap- 
praisal of  existing  plans  does  not  support 
that  claim.  Their  value  is  compromised  by 
a  number  of  factors.  In  some  cases  the  only 
available  form  of  insurance  Is  a  combination 
hospital-surgical  plan.  This  is  usually  pro- 
hibitively expensive  (in  Washington,  D.C, 
$480  per  year).  This  probably  reflects  the 
economic  exigencies  of  a  narrow  base.  These 
comprehensive  plans  frequently  will  not  pay 
for  medical  costs  arising  from  conditions  ex- 
isting at  the  institution  of  coverage.  In 
other  words  the  individual  who  has  gall- 
stones at  age  65,  when  such  a  policy  is  in- 
stituted, may  not  obtain  payment  if  it  sub- 
sequently becomes  necessary  to  remove  his 
gallbladder.  Chronic  Illness,  which  may  later 
require  acute  treatment.  Is  exactly  the  kind 
of  problem  so  common  among  the  elderly. 
In  many  areas,  elderly  people  are  given  only 
a  limited  period  each  year  in  which  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  less  expensive,  simple  hospital- 
ization plans  (Connecticut  30  days,  and 
Washington,  D.C,  15  days  annually).  Of 
greater  significance,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
benefits  paid  under  these  schemes  usually 
fall  short  of  meeting  even  the  hospital  bill. 
According  to  HEW  figures,  only  42  percent  of 
the  hospital  bills  rendered  to  those  carrying 
private  insurance  are  covered  as  much  as  75 
percent  by  that  Insurance. 

Althovigh  these  exclusions  and  limitations 
severely  curtail  the  value  of  private  msur- 
ance.  the  most  telling  argument  against  Its 
efficacy  Is  that  It  Is  too  expensive  for  those 
most  in  need  of  it.  The  couple  with  a  $3,000 
yearly  income,  thereby  ineligible  for  Kerr- 
Mills  coverage,  cannot  afford  it.  According 
to  Government  statistics,  this  couple's  basic 
budget  (Including  food  $780,  housing,  $720, 
clothing  and  cleaning,  $200,  automobile  and 
insurance,  $300,  taxes,  $255,  nonhospital  med- 
ical expenses,  $312,  newspaper,  magazine, 
haircuts,  entertainment,  $260)  totals  $2,827, 
and  does  not  provide  for  $240  required^  pur- 
chase simple  hospital  Insurance.  Omy  54 
percent  of  those  over  65  have  even  that  in- 
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adequate  coverage.  Only  a  quarter  of  them 
have  insurance  that  is  adequate  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  American  Hospital  Association. 
How  frequently  the  cost  is  borne  by  children 
cannot  be  determined.  It  might  be  argued 
that  an  elderly  couple  ought  to  reduce  its 
$5  weekly  reading,  haircut,  and  entertain- 
ment allowance,  or  sell  its  car,  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  Our  affluent  society  should 
be  able  to  do  better.  Through  a  broad-based 
system  of  social  insurance,  an  occasional 
movie,  dinner  out,  and  mOdest  vacation  as 
well  as  hospital  insurance  ought  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  elderly. 

As  existing  provisions  for  financing  health 
care  needs  of  the  elderly  are  inadequate  alter- 
native measures  are  being  widely  discussed. 
One  proposal,  which  received  some  support 
at  the  recent  AMA  meeting  In  Miami,  sug- 
gests that  the  Federal  Government  subsi- 
dize private  Insurance  sc^emes,  either  by 
granting  tax  rebates  for  the  individual  piu*- 
chase  of  such  policies  or  having  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  premiums  directly.  The  AMA 
decided  not  to  support  sudh  a  plan,  indeed, 
its  inadequacies  are  manifest.  Private  In- 
surance plans  at  present  do  not  provide  com- 
prehensive medical  protection  for  the 
elderly. 

Another  alternative,  thfc  King-Anderson 
bill  (medicare),  has  attrlicted  the  widest 
support  and  seems  likely,  in  some  form,  to 
become  law  at  the  next  setsion  of  Congress. 
The  AMA  claims  that  King-Anderson  is  un- 
necessary since  existing  programs  (Kerr- 
Mllls,  private  insurance,  asnd  individual  re- 
sources) adequately  finance  medical  care  for 
the  elderly.  It  states  that  King-Anderson 
violates  the  sanctity  of  freedom  of  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship.  Finally,  the  AMA 
attacks  King-Anderson  as  inadequate. 

NO  FEDERAL  INTERFERENCE 

The  preceding   discussion  clearly  refutes 
the  first  assertion.    The  sewond  point  Is  also 
fallacious.    The  Klng-Andarson  bill  disclaims 
any  Intention  of  Interfering  with  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.     It  specifically  says  that 
no  Federal  official  may  construe  this  bill  as 
providing     authority     to    bo     Interfere.    It 
makes  no  provision  for  the  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  Individual  physician's  fees. 
The  bill  Is  limited  to  payment  for  institution- 
ally based   services.     Removal  of   financial 
considerations  from  the  physician's  decision 
to  hospitalize  a  patient  can  only  enhance  the 
freedom  the  doctor  enjoys  In  caring  for  his 
patient.     The  AMA  takes  exception  to  the 
stipulation  that  payment  will  be  made  only 
to    appropriately     accredited     Institutions. 
But  the  bin  bases  acceptability  on  accredi- 
tation by  the  AMA-sponsc*-ed  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Hospital  Accreditation.    This  could 
hardly  be  called  undue  Federal  interference. 
No  doubt  hospitals  considered  sub.  tandard 
by  the  AMA,  and  thus  by  the  Government, 
will  nevertheless  continue  to  exist.     But  It 
would  be  bizarre  for  the  AMA  to  champion 
Federal  subsidization  of  patient  care  at  them. 
The  AMA's  final  objection  to  medicare,  that 
It  Is  Inadequate,  deservee  closer  attention. 
Brlefiy,  this  bill  proposes  to  pay  some  medi- 
cal care  costs  by  broadening  social  security. 
It  will  cover  all  persons  aged  65  and  over, 
regardless  of  whether  the??  qualify  for  other 
social  security  benefits.     The  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  is  the  provision  for  assump- 
tion  of   hospital   and   nursing   home   costs. 
Eligible   Individuals   may   choose   either  45 
days  of  hospital  care  yearly  without  paying 
anything,  or  up  to   180  days  under  a  plan 
whereby  the  Individual  must  pay  up  to  $90 
himself.     The   standard   Inpatient  services, 
room  and  board,  nursing  service,  diagnostic 
and  laboratory  studies,  as  well  as  medical  care 
provided  by  Interns  and  residents  engaged 
.   In  AMA-approved  training  programs,  are  all 
covered  by  this  plan.    Services  by  other  phy- 
sicians or  surgeons  are  specifically  excluded. 
Care  In  a  nursing  home;  Including  all  the 
standard  features  except  physician's  services. 
Is  provided  up  to  240  dajTs  annually.     Out- 


patient services  are  also  available,  but  on  a 
more  limited  basis.  No  private  physicians' 
fees  are  covered.  Home  visits  by  nurses  are 
permitted  up  to  240  per  year,  when  recom- 
mended by  any  licensed  physician.  Diag- 
nostic studies  In  hospital  clinics  are  provided 
in  limited  amount — again  excluding  the 
doctor's  participation.  Auxiliary  services 
such  as  those  of  social  service  workers  and 
physical  therapists  are  provided  In  hospital, 
and  on  a  limited  scale  as  out  patient  serv- 
ices. Payment  for  drugs  Is  limited  to  those 
used  In  the  hospital. 

The  rules  for  participation  by  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  established  under  King- 
Anderson  are  not  restrictive.  Hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  mjist  be  accredited  as  already 
stated.  They  are  furthermore  required,  when 
size  permits,  to  maintain  a  professional 
panel,  of  the  hospital's  selection,  to  review 
regularly  the  merit  of  prolonged  hospitaliza- 
tions and  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. Each  hospital  must  have  State- 
licensed  physicians  and  nurses  on  the  staff 
and  provide  24-hour  nursing  care.  All  of 
the  services  provided  both  In  and  out  of  the 
hospital  must  be  recommended  by  a  licensed 
physician  or  nurse.  Each  hospital  is  to  have 
bylaws,  and  clinical  records  must  be  kept. 
These  provisos  only  reflect  the  current  mini- 
mal standards  of  medical  care  employed  to 
protect  the  patient. 

A  NEW  APPROACH  FOR  THE  AMA 

This  sununary  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
does,  In  fact,  sustain  the  AMA's  contention 
that  it  Is  inadequate.  By  essentially  limit- 
ing coverage  to  Institutional  costs,  it  will 
cover  In  the  neighborhood  of  one-third  of 
the  total  medical  care  bills  of  the  elderly. 
Organized  medicine,  however,  does  not  meet 
Its  obligation  merely  by  recognizing  this 
flaw  in  the  medicare  proposal.  It  must 
overcome  the  misconception  that  carping 
criticism  Is  enough.  If  the  AMA  Is  to  regain 
a  meaningful  voice.  It  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  medical  care  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  older  citizens,  and  seek  a 
solution  to  that  problem.  The  AMA  has, 
so  far,  failed  because  it  denies  the  existence 
of  the  problem. 

A  tone  of  Implacable  opposition  did  not 
always  characterize  the  deliberations  of  the 
AMA.  Another  AMA  resolution,  dealing  with 
the  same  subject,  said,  In  part,  "It  Is  •  •  •  of 
the  utmost  Importance  that  physicians  •  *  * 
abandon  the  attitude  of  unreasoning  oppo- 
sition which  has  characterized  •  •  •  pro- 
fessional discussions  on  [social  Insurance] 
•  •  •  educate  the  American  medical  profes- 
sion In  the  general  principles  of  social  in- 
surance •  •  •  the  Insurance  laws  dealing 
with  all  matters  of  medical  aid  [should]  be 
prepared  with  the  active  cooperation  and 
under  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  profession. 
Blind  opposition,  indignant  repudiation,  bit- 
ter denunciation  of  these  laws  Is  worse  than 
useless:  It  leads  nowhere  and  It  leaves  the 
profession  In  a  position  of  helplessness  if  the 
rising  tide  of  social  development  sweeps  over 
them."  This  quotation  represents  the  tenor 
or  the  report  of  the  committee  on  social  in- 
surance adopted  by  the  1919  AMA  conven- 
tion. It  was  a  call  to  the  medical  profession 
to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  social  wel- 
fare legislation,  recognized,  even  then,  to  be 
both  necessary  and  Inevitable. 

The  time  for  a  positive  proposal  Is  now,  if 
organized  medicine  Is  to  Influence  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  social  development.  Any  such 
proposal  should  be  consistent  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  modem  medicine. 
Three  pertinent  fundamentals  are :  The  total 
man  must  be  considered  by  the  ministering 
physician.  Treatment  must  be  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  Individual.  And  every  man 
deserves  medical  care  of  the  highest  caliber. 
Thus,  personal  degradation  through  Imposi- 
tion of  a  means  test  to  determine  eligibility 
for  medical  coverage  Is  Inconsistent  with 
medicine's  concern  for  the  total  man.  Medi- 
cal needs  alone  should  determine  coverage — 


all  the  elderly  must  be  eligible.  The  second 
principle,  individuality,  demands  that  the 
patient  and  doctor  select  treatment  unham- 
pered by  extraneoxis  predetermined  codes. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  the  program  must  be 
comprehensive.  Inclusion,  as  In  medicare,  of 
some  services  or  types  of  treatment  (I.e.,  hos- 
pital care)  and  exclusion  of  others  (I.e.,  home 
care  by  physicians)  Introduces  an  irrelevant 
financial  factor  into  what  should  be  a  purely 
medical  decision.  A  Federal  program  which 
physicians  can  conscientiously  support  must 
provide  hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  the 
services  of  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  auxiliary  persons,  diagnostic  and 
laboratory  studies,  and  drugs.  All  these 
goods  and  services  must  be  available  at  the 
medically  appropriate  place.  The  patient,  of 
course,  must  be  free  to  select  his  own  phy- 
sician. To  effect  the  third  principle,  highest 
quality  medical  care,  this  proposal  should 
include  utilization  of  professional  specialty 
boards  and  local  societies.  These  groups 
have  traditionally  set  the  high  standards  of 
medical  practice. 

These  principles  represent  the  area  of 
greatest  specific  concern  to  the  physician. 
There  are,  however,  other  Important  consid- 
erations. Professional  fee  schedules  should 
be  established  by  existing  practice  with  pro- 
vision for  regular  revision  in  cooperation 
with  those  concerned — In  the  same  fashion 
as  the  AMA-endorsed  Blue  Shield  and  Blue 
Cross  programs  at  present  operate.  The  most 
equitable  means  to  Implement  this  aspect  of 
the  plan  might  be  local  or  regional  groups 
working  within  nationally  established  guide- 
lines. Finally,  medical  care  for  the  aged 
should  be  recognized  as  a  national  obligation, 
such  as  the  conquest  of  space  or  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  financed  similarly.  The  social 
security  scheme,  placing  proportionately  the 
greater  btirden  on  those  with  the  smallest 
incomes.  Is  Inconsistent  with  this  view.'  The 
direct  Income  tax  represents  the  fairest  eco- 
nomic base. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  6,  1965] 
Congress  Eying  Broader  Version  of  Medi- 
care  Plan:    Bill    Would    Offer    Option 
Covering  Doctors'  Fees 

(By  Edmond  Le  Breton) 

A  comprehensive  health  care  plan  for  the 
aged  with  optional  doctor-bill  coverage  as 
well  as  hospitalization  may  be  sent  to  the 
House  in  about  a  week. 

This  was  indicated  yesterday  by  actions 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  committee,  which  In  a  decade  has 
never  agreed  on  a  health  care  bill  of  this 
sort,  was  reported  informally  to  have  reached 
a  consensus.  It  suspended  until  next 
Wednesday  Its  dally  closed  meetings,  di- 
recting its  staff,  meanwhile,  to  draft  the  lan- 
guage of  a  bill. 

No  final  votes  have  been  taken,  It  was 
understood,  and  the  plan  Is  still  subject  to 
change  at  all  points,  as  well  as  rejection. 
But  Informants  representing  a  wide  range 
of  views  in  the  committee  agreed  that  a 
majority  appears  to  favor  what  some  called 
a  "three-layer  cake." 

The  bottom  layer  Is  essentially  the  John- 
son administration's  plan  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, convalescent  home  and  limited  home 
nursing  benefits,  all  to  be  financed  by  an 
added  pa37roll  tax  and  administered  by  social 
security.  This  is  the  original  "medicare" 
proposal.  Everyone  over  65  would  be  covered. 
The  next  layer,  evidently  inspired  by  pro- 
posals made  by  Representative  John  W. 
Btrnes  of  Wisconsin  and  other  Republicans, 
would  be  an  optional  extra-cost  plan  for  help 
with  doctor,  drug,  and  similar  bills. 

A  social  security  beneficiary  who  wanted 
this  protection  would  allow  a  sum — $3 
monthly  was  mentloned-^from  his  retire- 
ment benefits.  The  Government  would 
match  It. 

The  beneficiary  then  would  have  major 
medical  coverage.     After  he  paid  the  first 
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cost,  likely  $50  or  $100,  of  the  extra  expenses, 
the  plan  would  pick  up  the  bill  for  75  per- 
cent or  so  of  the  remainder.  There  would 
be  an  Income  tax  arrangement,  still  not 
spelled  out  In  detail,  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  Government  subsidy  for  aged  persons 
•with  high  Incomes. 

The  third  layer  would  consist  of  broaden- 
ing and  liberalization  of  the  State-Federal 
system  of  health  care  for  low-Income  aged 
persons  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.    ' 

In  addition  to  the  triple  health  plan,  the 
draft  bill  is  expected  to  provide  an  increase 
In  the  basic  cash  retirement  benefit  under 
social  security  and  a  revision  of  the  payroll 
tax  rate  and  base  plan  designed  to  keep  all 
aspects  of  social  security  actuarially  sound 
for  a  generation,  at  least. 

With  many  details  still  to  be  settled,  there 
were  no  cost  estimates  Immediately  available. 

It  was  understood  that  members  of  the 
committee  met  yesterday  with  President 
Johnson  and  explained  the  contemplated 
changes  in  his  plan.  Willingness  of  th* 
Democrats  to  go  ahead  with  the  revised  bill 
was  taken  as  evidence  that  Mr.  Johnson  at 
least  tacitly  agreed.  '■ 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  POSITION  OP 
NEGROES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
occasion  during  the  last  couple  of  days 
to  denounce  what  I  considered  to  be  the 
substitution  of  terror  for  law  in  Selma, 
Ala.  Yesterday  I  paid  my  respects  to 
the  President  for  exercising  the  strong 
influence  of  his  ofiSce  to  bring  about  some 
peaceful  solution  there.  At  the  same 
time.  I  presented  the  need  for  a  Federal 
law  on  the  subject  of  voting  and  the  need 
for  submitting  it  to  Congress,  as  the 
President  now  says  he  will  do.  It  is 
therefore  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
wish  to  emphasize  an  aflBrmative,  posi- 
tive note  from  the  South. 

Incidentally.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YarboroughI  upon  the  deep  feeling 
he  expressed  in  respect  to  the  situation 
in  Selma.  Ala.  Coming  from  him. 
It  was  highly  significant.  The  press  of 
the  country  recognized  its  significance, 
since  it  came  so  suddenly,  and  properly 
evaluated  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  allow  me  to  finish  my  thought, 
he  might  wish  to  comment  on  the  entire 
statement. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  an  affirma- 
tive or  positive  note  to  show  what  the 
new  South  is  capable  of.  Sunday's  pi-ess 
contained  a  report  that  Mrs.  Paubus,  the 
wife  of  the  Governor  of  Arkansas,  who 
himself  attained  a  certain  degree  of  fame 
or  notoriety  throughout  the  world  as  a 
result  of  the  incidents  which  required 
troops  to  be  sent  to  Little  Rock  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  to  escort 
little  Negro  children  to  school,  when  the 
schools  there  were  being  desegregated, 
was  hostess  to  an  integrated  meeting  of 
white  and  Negro  leaders  at  the  Gover- 
nor's mansion,  to  brief  women  on  the 
federally  assisted  "Operation  Head- 
start,"  which  is  designed  to  help  pre- 
school children  who  expect  to  enter 
school  next  fall. 

This  is  the  new  South,  the  South  of 
decency,  understanding,  and  progress. 
It  is  especially  dramatic  when  such  ac- 


tion comes  from  a  source  such  as  this 
one,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  kind  remarks  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  made 
with  reference  to  me. 

I  am  rather  surprised  at  his  remark 
that  he  thinks  it  unusual  that  a  south- 
erner should  abhor  violence.  The  good 
people  of  my  State  have  abhored  violence 
for  a  long  time.  I  am  sure  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  southerners  also 
abhor  violence. 

I  have  received  many  telegrams  as  a 
result  of  my  statement.  These  tele- 
grams are  in  the  ratio  of  approximately 
3  to  1.  The  only  State  from  which  I  have 
received  telegrams  that  are  not  com- 
mendatory is  the  State  of  Alabama. 
That  is  understandable  because  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  present  Governor.  I  have 
received  telegrams  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  which  are  commendatory. 
The  people  of  my  State  abhor  violence. 
The  present  occurrences  in  Selma  are  the 
result  of  one  demagog  being  in  office. 

Texas  is  divided  into  three  areas.  The 
area  in  which  I  grew  up  was  the  Old 
South.  I  never  in  my  life  heard  of  a 
police  officer,  sheriff,  deputy,  special  dep- 
uty, or  anyone  else  operating  under  the 
color  of  law  using  a  black  snake  or  whip 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer.  It  is  un- 
heard of  in  Texas.  It  is  unheard  of  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

I  regard  these  acts  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Selma  as  being  irrational  acts, 
and  not  typical  of  the  South.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  typical  even  of  Alabama. 
I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  people 
will  reject  this  regime  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, just  as  they  did  in  Birmingham 
when  they  voted  "Bull"  Connor  out  of 
office. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  one  additional  moment  to 
continue  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
recall  one  occasion  in  the  gubernatorial 
campaign  in  1954  when  an  incident  oc- 
curred in  one  particular  county  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  Negro. 
On  election  day,  the  sheriff  posted  his 
deputies  in  front  of  eveiy  ballot  box  in 
that  county.  The  sheriff  had  several 
notches  on  his  pistol.  Before  a  Negro 
could  get  to  the  voting  area,  the  sheriff 
or  one  of  his  deputies,  with  a  pistol  prom- 
inently displayed,  would  stand  up  and 
say,  "Where  are  you  going?"  The  Ne- 
groes would  turn  around  and  go  home. 
They  did  not  vote.  The  next  time  an 
election  came  around  and  the  people  had 
a  chance  to  vote  against  that  sheriff, 
they  voted  him  out  of  office.  They  did 
this  because  he  had  denied  them  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  next  time  the  people  of  Alabama 
have  an  opportimity  to  vote,  they  will 
vote  this  demagog  out  of  office.  I  have 
seen  It  occur  in  my  own  State.    There 


have  not  been  many  instances  such  as 
that  in  Texas.  That  was  one  isolated 
occurrence,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  it 
occurring  in  my  State  since  1954.  Such 
things  do  not  occur  In  Texas  because  the 
people  there  would  vote  against  such  ac- 
tion at  the  next  election. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
wish  to  indicate  that  it  was  unusual,  i 
wished  to  indicate  that  it  was  important 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  spoke  as  he 
did. 

I  have  constantly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  there  is  a  great  residue  of  moral 
and  constitutional  feeling  in  the  South, 
and  that  this  is  the  hope  of  the  South 
and  of  the  Nation.  I  take  every  occasion 
to  point  this  out.  I  think  it  is  only  just 
and  proper  to  call  attention  to  outstand- 
ing examples  of  this  sort,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  Mrs.  Fau- 
bus.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Post  con- 
cerning the  meeting  in  Arkansas,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mrs.  Faubus  and  Governor  Wallace 

Readers  of  Sunday's  press  must  have  stared 
incredulously  at  one  small  Item  datellned 
"Little  Rock.  Ark."  It  reported  that  Mrs. 
Faubus,  the  wife  of  the  Governor  who  called 
out  the  National  Guard  to  prevent  Integra- 
tion of  Little  Rock's  high  schools,  was  hostess 
to  an  mtegrated  meeting  of  white  and  Negro 
leaders  at  the  Governor's  mansion. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  brief 
the  women  on  the  federally  assisted  "Oper- 
ation Headstart"  program  to  help  preschool 
children  prepare  for  entering  school  next  fall. 

On  the  day  that  the  news  of  Mrs.  Faubus' 
tea  appeared.  Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama, 
was  ordering  a  new  assault  on  Negroes  in  his 
State  who  sought  to  march  for  Justice.  How 
long  will  it  take  him  to  read  the  meaning  of 
modern  U.S.  history?  How  many  people 
must  be  hurt  before  he  comes  to  his  senses— 
or  is  retired  from  public  life? 

The  assault  unleashed  yesterday  was  an- 
other desperate  expression  of  the  prlmitivism 
of  the  Wallace  regime.  It  was  a  tragic  spec- 
tacle; but  It  will  give  new  fervor  to  the  bat- 
tle for  emancipation.  The  words  "we  shall 
overcome"  will  be  sung  by  thousands  who 
have  remained  aloof  from  the  conflict. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  remarks. 
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THE  REAPPORTIONMENT  DECI- 
SIONS: A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  IS  NEEDED 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  authored  by  Cornelius  B.  Ken- 
nedy, counsel  to  minority  members  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
published  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Kennedy's  article  deals  with 
the  problems  faced  by  several  States  as 
a  result  of  the  legislative  apportionment 
decisions  handed  down  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  last  June. 

The  article,  "The  Reapportionment 
Decisions:  A  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment Is  Needed,"  represents  a  substan- 
tive contribution  to  enlightened  debate 
on  this  important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  never  been  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  handed 


down  in  the  face  of  a  contrary  constitu- 
tional interpretation  which  had  received 
such  longstanding  recognition  and  ap- 
oroval.    Wyoming  is  one  of  the  States 
which  chose  to  model  its  legislative  com- 
position after  the  Federal  compromise. 
Today   she   is   facing    a   constitutional 
crisis  in  light  of  the  construction  placed 
upon  the  equal  protection  clause  as  an- 
nounced by  a  divided  court  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims  and  affirmed  in  the  face  of 
a  contrary  public  referendum  in  Lucas 
against  44th  General  Assembly  of  Col- 
orado.  Mr.  Kennedy  takes  issue  with  the 
majority's    conclusion    ttiat    the    14th 
amendment  requires  that  both  houses  of 
the  State's  legislature  be  apportioned  on 
a  strict  population  basis.    The  author's 
assertion  that  this  decision  rejects  the 
principle  that  all  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation should  be  represented  in  the  body 
which  governs  them  is  one  which  de- 
ser\'es  the  scrutiny  of  every  Senator  con- 
cerned with  this  basic  question  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  public  policy.    Such 
consideration  is  most  apt  in  light  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from   Illinois    [Mr.   DirksenI.    and   of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.    If  proposed  by 
Congress  and  ratified  by  the  requisite 
number  of  States,  the  amendment  would 
fix  as  a  written  part  of  the  Constitution 
that  which  has  been  the  understanding 
of  the  States  since  the  Inception  of  the 
Republic  in  1789;  namely,  that  one  house 
of  the  State's  legislature  ought  to  be  ap- 
portioned with  strict  reiference  to  popu- 
lation while  the  other  house  may  be 
tailored  so  as  to  complete  the  pattern  of 
representation  by  drawing  upon  those 
economic    and    geographic     conditions 
wliich  are  unique  to  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy 
Is  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  his  own 
right.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  him 
on  and  off  the  Senate  floor,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  admiration  and  respect.  On 
several  occasions,  I  have  called  on  him 
for  advice  and  counsel.  I  have  never 
found  him  lacking  in  spirit,  in  sagacity, 
or  in  the  intelligent  analysis  of  facts  and 
issues.  My  opinion  of  him  is  fortified 
and  magnified  by  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal's  series  on  this  subject,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  at  this  poinit  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Reapportionment  Decisions:    A  Con- 
stitutional Amendwent  Is  Needed 
(Note.— After     analyzing      the     Supreme 
Court's  decisions  last  year  in  the  reappor- 
tionment cases,  Mr.  Kennedy  urges  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  giving  the  people  of  the 
Stetes  the  right  to  detejrmlne  the  composi- 
tion of  their  own  legislatures,  providing  that 
one  house  is  based  on  population.    The  is- 
sue at  stake,  he  asserts,  is  not  "one  man, 
one  vote,"  but  the  principle  of  a  government 
representative  of  the  people  governed  by  It.) 
(By  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  counsel  to  mi- 
nority  members   of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee) 

On  June   15,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United   States   handed   down  decisions 


dealing  with  the  reapportionment  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  six  States — Alabama,'  New  York,* 
Mary  land, =>  Delaware,*  Colorado,"  and  Vir- 
ginia." But  the  effect  of  the  decisions  was 
much  greater,  because  they  promulgated  a 
broad  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  all  State 
legislatures:  "We  necessarily  hold  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  requires  both  houses 
of  a  State  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a 
population  basis." ' 

With  these  words  the  Supreme  Court 
brushed  aside  as  an  "after-the-fact  ration- 
alization" the  Federal  analogy  under  which 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature  is  appor- 
tioned on  population  and  the  other  house 
is  apportioned  on  area  or  other  factors.  It 
also  rejected  the  present  reality  that,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  States  adopted  the  Fed- 
eral analogy  in  their  original  constitutions. 
It  has  become  the  common  form  of  legisla- 
tive organization  in  the  States  today.  The 
Court  brushed  aside,  as  well,  the  argument 
that  It  could  have  righted  the  wrong  in  each 
of  the  cases  without  reaching  the  question  of 
the  Federal  analogy. 

But  more  Important,  In  promulgating  this 
broad  rule,  the  Court  rejected  the  principle 
that  all  segments  of  the  population  should 
be  represented  in  the  body  which  governs 
them.  Significant  geographic  or  economic 
Interests  should  not  be  unrepresented  be- 
cause they  are  small  In  popvilatlon.  That 
principle  was  the  underlying  basis  for  the 
Federal  analogy  and  for  the  great  compro- 
mise of  1787  upon  which  the  analogy  was 
based.  Without  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  great  compromise,  the  citizens 
of  the  small  States  would  have  had  little 
voice  In  the  Congress  of  the  new  Federal 
Union,  merely  because  they  happened  to  live 
in  small  States.  Now,  because  the  Covu-t  has 
rejected  that  principle  in  these  decisions, 
many  citizens  will  be  denied  representation 
in  the  legislature  of  their  State. 

That  this  should  be  done  in  the  name  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  Is  Ironic  because, 
certainly,  all  of  the  people  of  a  State  are  en- 
titled to  equal  protection  under  that  clause. 
In  a  representative  government  this  must 
mean  that  people  should  not  be  denied  or 
granted  representation  merely  on  a  popula- 
tion basis.  It  has  been  the  genius  of  otur 
form  of  government  that  It  has  combined  the 
concepts  of  majority  rule  and  a  government 
representative  of  all  citizens  in  a  workable 
fashion  by  having  one  house  of  a  legislature 
based  only  on  population  and  the  other  house 
based  on  area  or  other  factors.  And  history 
has  shown  that  governments  are  not  likely 
to  survive  If  segments  of  the  population  are 
denied  representation  in  the  government. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  carried  the  "population  only"  test  Is  In- 


1  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533  (1964). 

=  WMCA,  Inc.  v.  Lomemo.  377  U.S.  633 
(1964). 

'  Maryland  Committee  for  Fair  Represen- 
tation V.  Tames.  377  U.S.  656  (1964). 

*  Roman  v.  Sincock,  377  U.S.  695    (1964). 
s  Lucas  v.  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 

of  Colorado,  377  U.S.  713   (1964). 

*  Davis  v.  Mann,  377  U.S.  678  (1964). 
'  Reynolds  v.   Sims,  supra   at  576.     There 

are  four  principal  opinions  In  this  group  of 
six  decisions:  (1)  the  majority  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the  Reynolds  case; 
(2)  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan 
at  377  U.S.  589;  (3)  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Justice  Stewart  at  377  U.S.  744,  In  which 
Justice  Clark  concurred;  and  (4)  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Justice  Clark  at  377  U.S.  741. 
The  quotations  in  this  article  attributed  to 
the  Court  are  from  the  majority  opinion  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  In  the  Reynolds  case. 
The  quotations  attributed  to  Justice  Harlan 
are  from  his  dissenting  opinion.  The  quota- 
tions attributed  to  Justice  Stewart  and  Jus- 
tice Clark  are  from  their  dissenting  opinions 
in  the  Lucas  case. 


dlcated  by  the  Colorado  case.  There  the  ap- 
portionment plan,  according  to  Justice  Stew- 
art, had  been  "adopted  overwhelmingly  by 
the  people  in  a  1962  popular  referendum," 
was  "entirely  rational,"  provided  by  its  terms 
for  keeping  the  apportionment  current,  and 
"while  clearly  Insuring  that  In  its  legislative 
councUs  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate shall  rule,  has  sought  to  provide  that 
no  Identifiable  minority  shall  be  completely 
silenced  or  engulfed."  Nevertheless,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  the  apportionment  plan 
unconstitutional  and  substituted  for  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  State  Its  own  test  that  "population  Is. 
of  necessity,  the  starting  point  for  consid- 
eration and  the  controlling  criterion  for 
Judgment  in  legislative  apportionment  con- 
troversies." 

Indeed,  after  discussing  other  factors  which 
had  been  used  In  apportionment  plans,  the 
Court  turned  to  political  subdivisions,  which 
it  described  as  a  consideration  of  more  sub- 
stance In  justifying  deviation  from  the 
population  test,  and  then  firmly  said:  "But 
if,  even  as  a  result  of  a  clearly  rational  State 
policy  of  according  some  legislative  repre- 
sentation to  political  subdivisions,  popula- 
tion Is  submerged  as  the  controlling  con- 
sideration In  the  apportionment,"  the  ap- 
portionment would  be  unconstitutional .« 

Thus,  not  only  does  the  Court's  Insistence 
on  the  population  test  not  contain  the  flex- 
ibility which  some  have  tried  to  find  In  It. 
but  the  Court's  concept  of  equality  is  based 
on  sheer  numbers  rather  than  on  a  plan  of 
rational  representation  of  the  interests  In  a 
State. 

Not  all  members  of  the  Court  agreed  with 
these  decisions,  however.  Justice  Harlan 
stated  that  since  It  can  "be  shown  beyond 
doubt  that  State  legislative  apportionments, 
as  such,  are  wholly  free  of  constitutional 
limitations,  save  such  as  may  be  Imposed  by 
the  republican  form  of  government  clause," 
the  action  of  the  Court  In  bringing  them 
within  the  purview  of  the  14th  amendment 
"amounts  to  nothing  less  than  an  exercise 
of  the  amending  power  [of  the  Constitu- 
tion] by  this  Court." 

Justice  Stewart,  In  a  separate  dissenting 
opinion,  stated: 

"To  put  the  matter  plainly,  there  is  noth- 
ing m  all  the  history  of  this  Court's  deci- 
sions which  supports  this  constitutional 
rule.  The  Court's  draconlan  pronouncement, 
which  makes  unconstitutional  the  legisla- 
tures of  most  of  the  50  States,  finds  no 
support  In  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  In 
any  prior  decision  of  this  Court,  or  In  the 
175-year  political  history  of  our  Federal 
Union."  ■ 

Justice  Clark  Joined  Justice  Stewart  In 
this  comment  and  went  on  to  add  In  another 
dissenting  opinion:  "Finally,  I  cannot  agree 
to  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  'one-man, 
one- vote'  principle  for  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature."  '•  ^ 

WHT  the  decisions  HAVE  STIRBED  A  STORM 

Why  this  sharp  language  by  Justices  Har- 
lan, Clark,  and  Stewart?  What  provoked 
them  not  only  to  dissent  but  to  make  such 
pointed  comments  about  the  majority  opin- 
ions written  by  Chief  Justice  Warren?  Why 
did  the  opinions  stir  the  U.S.  Senate  to  weeks 
of  debate  and  cause  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pass  a  bin  withdrawing  Jurisdiction 
over  such  matters  from  the  Federal  courts? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may  be 
found,  first  in  the  fact  that  a  cherished  idea 
derived  from  the  Constitution  Itself  was  held 
to  be  unconstitutional;   and  second.  In  the 


•Quotation  from  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra 

at  581. 

•  Lucas  v.  44th  General  Assembly  of  Colora- 
do, supra  at  746. 

"  Lucas  V.  44th  General  Assembly  of  Colo- 
rado, supra  at  742. 
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fact  that  established  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment were  suddenly  held  to  be  unconsti- 
tutionally constituted:  and  third,  in  the  con- 
tent of  the  opinions  themselves. 

The  idea  held  to  be  unconstitutional  was 
that  the  great  compromise  could  be  applied 
to  the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 
One  by  one  over  the  years,  the  States  had 
adopted  a  plan  for  legislative  apportionment 
similar  to  that  embodied  in  the  great  com- 
promise because  it  provided  the  means  of 
resolving  conflicting  interests  within  each 
State  by  assuring  the  representation  of  such 
interests  in  the  State  legislature.  This  plan 
became  known  as  the  Federal  analogy.  Ne- 
braska even  adopted  the  Idea  for  Its  uni- 
cameral legislature  by  weighting  the  appor- 
tionment 80  percent  on  population  and  20 
percent  of  area." 

But  because  this  method  of  apportioning 
State  legislatures  was  not  protected  by 
specific  language  in  the  Constitution,  the 
Court  found  that  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  after  the  Civil  War. 
The  effect  of  the  opinions  is  to  require  every 
State  to  fashion  its  legislative  branch,  not 
on  the  basis  of  reflecting  the  various  in- 
terests in  the  State,  but  solely  on  the  basis  of 
population.  Until  that  is  done,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  now  held,  a  State's  legislature  Is 
unconstitutionally   constituted. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WARREN  OPINION 

While  the  sudden  and  sweeping  effect  of 
the  decisions  of  course  has  had  a  great  Im- 
pact, much  attention  has  also  been  directed 
to  the  principal  Warren  opinion  Itself.  The 
legal  analysis  of  that  opinion  divides  It  Into 
five  parts. 

The  first  part  begins  with  the  statement 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
protects  the  right  of  all  qualified  citizens  to 
vote,  in  State  as  well  as  In  Federal  elections. 
This  Is  followed  by  the  citation  of  cases  deal- 
ing with  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  have 
one's  vote  counted  and  not  destroyed  by  al- 
teration of  ballots  or  diluted  by  ballot-box 
stuffing  or  refused  for  racial  considerations, 
and  finally  by  the  conclusion  that  "the  right 
of  suffrage  can  be  denied  by  a  debasement  or 
dilution  of  the  weight  of  a  citizen's  vote  Just 
as  effectively  as  by  wholly  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  the  franchise." 

In  the  second  part  the  Chief  Justice  dis- 
cusses Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  188  (1962)," 
Gray  v.  Sanders.  372  U.S.  368  (1963),"  and 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders.  376  U.S.  1  (1964).'* 
However,  he  comments  that  "Gray  and  Wes- 


"  Council  of  State  Governments,  Book  of 
the  States  1964-65.  64  (1964). 

'2  Justice  Stewart  comments:  "It  has  been 
the  broad  consensus  of  the  State  and  Federal 
courts  which,  since  Baker  v.  Carr.  have  been 
faced  with  the  basic  question  Involved  In 
these  cases,  that  the  rule  which  the  Court 
announces  today  has  no  basis  In  the  Consti- 
tution and  no  root  In  resison."  377  U.S.  146. 
note  9. 

Justice  Harlan  comments:  "Before  proceed- 
ing to  my  argument  It  should  be  observed 
that  nothing  done  in  Baker  v.  Carr  or  in  the 
two  cases  that  followed  In  Its  wake,  Gray  v. 
Sanders  and  Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  from  which 
the  Court  quotes  at  some  length,  forecloses 
the  conclusion  which  I  reach.  •  •  ♦  [I|t  Is 
evident  from  the  Court's  opinion  [in  Baker  v. 
Carr]  that  It  was  concerned  all  but  exclu- 
sively with  justiciability  and  gave  no  serious 
attention  to  the  question  whether  the  equal 
protection  clause  touches  State  legislative  ap- 
portionments," 377  U.S.  at  592. 

"Justice  Stewart  comments:  "The  rule  of 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368.  is,  therefore, 
completely  without  relevance  here,"  377  U.S 
744. 

"  Justice  Stewart  comments:  "Consequent- 
ly, the  Court's  decision  In  Wesberry  v.  San- 
ders, 376  U.S.  1.  throws  no  light  at  all  on  the 
basic  issue  now  before  us."  377  U.S.  744-745. 


berry  are  of  course  not  dispositive  of  or  di- 
rectly controlling  on  our  decision  in  these 
cases  Involving  State  legislative  apportion- 
ment controversies.  Admittedly,  those  deci- 
sions •  •  •  were  based  on  different  consti- 
tutional considerations  and  were  addressed 
to  rather  distinct  problems."  And  he  de- 
scribes Baker  v.  Carr  as  holding  that  a  claim 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  seats  In  a  State  legislature 
"presented  a  Justiciable  controversy  subject 
to  adjudication  by  Federal  courts." 

The  third  part  of  the  legal  analysis  In  the 
Warren  opinion  consists  of  the  citation  of 
cases  supporting  the  propositions  that  "the 
right  to  vote  Is  personal":  that  the  impair- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote  "touches  a  sensi- 
tive and  Important  area  of  human  rights," 
that  "the  political  franchise  of  voting"  is 
"a  fundamental  political  right,"  that  "the 
Constitution  forbids  'sophisticated  as  well  as 
simple-minded  modes  of  discrimination,'" 
and  that  "invidious  discrimination  based  on 
factors  such  as  race  •  *  •  or  economic 
status  •  •  •"  impairs  basic  constitutional 
rights.  The  Chief  Justice  then  follows  this 
part  of  the  analysis  by  holding  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
requires  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  to 
be  apportioned  on  a  population  basis. 

The  text  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Warren 
opinion  cites  a  case  in  support  of  the  prop- 
osition that  political  subdivisions  are 
"created  as  convenient  agencies  for  exercis- 
ing such  of  the  governmental  powers  of  the 
States  as  may  be  entrusted  to  them." 

Finally,  In  the  fifth  part  the  Chief  Justice 
returns  to  the  citation  of  Baker  v.  Carr  and 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  in  spite  of  his  earlier 
statements  distinguishing  them. 

WHAT    THE    WARREN    OPINION    FAILS    TO    DO 

The  Warren  opinion  does  not  contain  any 
analysis  of  the  14th  amendment  or  the  equal 
protection  clause  Itself,  or  any  reference  to 
the  legislative  history  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment or  to  any  contemporaneous  statement 
of  Its  meaning.  Justice  Harlan  commented 
on  this  omission  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
dissent: 

"Had  the  Court  paused  to  probe  more 
deeply  into  the  matter,  it  would  have  found 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  was  never 
Intended  to  inhibit  the  States  in  choosing 
any  democratic  method  they  pleased  for  the 
apportionment  of  their  legislatures.  This  Is 
shown  by  the  language  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment taken  as  a  whole,  by  the  understand- 
ing of  those  who  proposed  and  ratified  It.  and 
by  the  political  practices  of  the  States  at  the 
time  the  amendment  was  adopted.  It  Is  con- 
firmed  by  numerous  State  and  congressional 
actions  since  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment,  and  by  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  amendment  as  evidenced  by 
subsequent  constitutional  amendments  and 
the  decisions  of  this  Court  before  Baker  v. 
Carr,  supra,  made  an  abrupt  break  with  the 
past  in  1962.'* 

Justice  Harlan  followed  this  with  17  pages 
of  opinion,  accompanied  by  7  pages  of  ap- 
pendix, containing  an  analysis  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  statements  made  by  the 
authors  and  supporters  of  the  amendment 
during  the  congressional  debates  concerning 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  amendment. 

Justice  Stewart,  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  Colorado  and  New  York  cases  In  which 
Justice  Clark  Joined,  referred  to  "the  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  relevant  historical 
materials  contained  In  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's 
dissenting  opinion"  and  said: 

"After  searching  carefully  through  the 
Court's  opinions  in  these  and  their  com- 
panion cases,  I  have  been  able  to  find  but  two 
reasons  offered  In  support  of  this  rule.  First, 
says  the  Court,  it  is  'established  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment In  this  country  Is  one  of  equal 
representation   for  equal   numbers   of  peo- 


ple ♦  •  ♦'.  With  all  respect.  I  think  this  u 
not  correct,  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  been  unanswerably  demonstrated  before 
now  that  this  'was  not  the  colonial  system 
it  was  not  the  system  chosen  for  the  National 
Government  by  the  Constitution,  it  was  not 
the  system  exclusively  or  even  predominately 
practiced  by  the  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment.  It  is  not 
predominately  practiced  by  the  States  to- 
day.' Secondly,  says  the  Court,  unless  legis- 
lative districts  are  equal  in  population,  voters 
In  the  more  populous  districts  will  suffer  a 
'debasement'  amounting  to  a  constitutional 
Injury.  •  •  •  We  are  not  told  how  or  why  •  •  • 
I  find  It  Impossible  to  understand  •  •  •.!« 

Thus,  Justices  Harlan,  Clark,  and  Stewart 
are  critical  of  the  Warren  opinion  for  not 
answering  or  even  considering  the  legal  argu- 
ment that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  Is  not  and  was  not  In- 
tended to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHT 

When  the  Chief  Justice  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  composition  of  a  State 
legislature  as  a  philosophical  question,  he 
reached  three  conclusions.  First,  If  popula- 
tion Is  submerged  as  the  controlling  factor 
In  the  apportionpient  of  a  State's  legisla- 
ture, the  right  of  all  the  State's  citizens 
to  cast  an  effective  and  adequately  weighted 
vote  would  be  unconstitutionally  Impaired. 
Second,  this  would  be  true  even  though  a 
clearly  rational  State  policy  of  according 
some  legislative  representation  to  the  var- 
ious Interests  In  the  State  might  be  appro- 
priate. And  third,  this  right  of  all  citizens 
would  be  frustrated  unless  the  "population 
only"  test  were  applied  to  both  of  the  houses 
of  a  State  legislature  to  prevent  the  major- 
ity will,  expressed  by  the  representatives  of 
thwarted  by  the  action  of  the  representatives 
the  majority  In  one  house,  from  being 
of  a  minority  in  the  other  house. 

In  commenting  on  the  exclusion  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  any  factor  other  than  pop- 
ulation as  controlling.  Justice  Harlan  said: 

"I  know  of  no  principle  of  logic  or  prac- 
tical or  theoretical  politics,  still  less  any 
constitutional  principle,  which  establishes  all 
or  any  of  these  exclusions.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Court's  opinion  does  not  establish 
them."  1' 

REASON  REQUIRES  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
LEGISLATUKE 

After  stating  that  "What  the  Court  has 
done  Is  to  convert  a  particular  political 
philosophy  Into  a  constitutional  rule,"  Jus- 
tice Stewart  defines  representative  govern- 
ment as  "process  of  accommodating 
group  Interests  through  democratic  Institu- 
tional arrangements."  Appropriate  legls- 
tlve  apportionment,  therefore,  should  Ideally 
be  designed  to  Insure  effective  representation 
In  the  State's  legislature  "of  the  various 
groups  and  interests  making  up  the  elec- 
torate." 

Using  Colorado  as  an  example,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  State  Is  not  an  economically  or 
geographically  homogeneous  unit.  Instead, 
he  said,  the  State  contained  four  distinct 
regions,  and  he  noted  that  the  district  court 
had  found  that  the  people  living  in  each 
of  these  four  regions  had  Interests  unifying 
them  and  differentiating  them  from  those 
in  the  other  regions.  "Given  these  underly- 
ing facts,"  he  said,  "certainly  It  was  not 
Irrational  to  conclude  that  effective  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interest  of  the  residents  of 
each  of  these  regions  was  unlikely  to  be 
achieved  If  the  rule  of  equal  population  dis- 
tricts were  mechanically  imposed." 

With  respect  to  New  York,  he  pointed  to 
the  statement  of  EUhu  Root  at  the  New 
York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894  that 
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in  a  State  with  a  dominant  urban  population 
centralized  at  one  point  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  provide  for  a  reasonable  balanc- 
ing of  the  political  power  among  all  the 
areas  of  the  State. 

Justice  Clark,  in  his  opinion  In  the  Colo- 
rado case,  commented  that  what  the  Warren 
opinion  "overlooks  is  that  Colorado,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  has  likewise  (as  In  the 
case  of  the  Federal  Constitution]  written  the 
organization  of  its  legislative  body  Into  its 
Constitution,  and  our  dual  federalism  re- 
quires that  we  give  It  recognition."  Find- 
ing that  Colorado's  arrangement  was  not 
arbitrary,  but  rested  on  reasonable  grounds, 
he  concluded : 

"In  striking  down  Colorado's  plan  of  ap- 
portionment, the  Court.  I  believe,  is  exceed- 
ing its  powers  under  the  equal  protection 
clause;  it  is  Invading  the  valid  functioning 
of  the  procedures  of  the  States,  and  thereby 
commits  a  grievous  error  which  will  do  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship.    I  dissent." 

Thus.  Justices  Harlan.  Clark,  and  Stewart 
emphasized  the  practical  consideration  that 
the  rationale  of  the  Grent  Compromise  has 
been  as  useful  and  effectdve  in  constructing 
workable  governments  for  the  States  as  It 
has  been  In  constructing  the  Federal  Union. 
At  one  point  Justice  Clark  commented :  "Now 
in  Its  176th  year  the  Federal  plan  has  worked 
well.  IMlost  legislation  Is  the  product  of 
compromise." 

COURT'S    RULE     RAISES    A     MAJOR    ISSUE 

The  rejection  by  the  Warren  opinion  of 
State  legislatures  based  on  such  a  com- 
promise has  raised  a  major  Issue,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  narrow  Issue  in  the  reapportion- 
ment cases.  The  narrow  Issue  was  whether 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  expressly  or  Implicitly  forbids 
the  States  to  model  their  legislatures  after 
the  Congress,  with  one  house  based  on  popu- 
lation and  the  other  house  on  area  or  other 
considerations. 

The  major  issue  is  whether  or  not,  under 
our  form  of  representative  government,  the 
composition  of  the  goyernlng  body  of  a 
State  should  reflect  the  diversities  which  ex- 
ist within  a  State.  That  Issue  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  people.  They  cannot  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Court,  but  they  can  change 
the  language  on  which  the  Supreme  Court 
based  its  decision  by  amending  the  Con- 
stitution and  thus  permitting  the  Federal 
analogy  to  be  used  by  the  States. 

Constitutional  amendments  to  achieve  this 
result  were  Introduced  in  both  Houses  of  the 
88th  Congress  '**  and  there  was  considerable 
discussion  of  their  provisions  during  the 
various  debates  on  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  apportionment  question.'"  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  89th  Congress,  propobed  amend- 
ments were  Introduced  again  In  both  Houses. 

Within  4  days  after  It  was  Introduced, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Everett  M.  DirHSEn,  of  Illinois,  had 
attracted  38  cosponsors.  It  provides  that  the 
right  and  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  the  legislature  of  a  State  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  Its  membership  shall  remain 
in  the  people  of  the  State. 

It  then  expressly  recognizes  the  principle 
of  the  great  compromise  by  providing  that 


"  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra  at  590-591. 


'"  Lucas  V.  44th  General  Assembly  of  Colo- 
rado, supra  at  745-746. 
"Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra  at  623. 


"*For  example.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  185 
introduced  by  Senator  Dirksen  for  himself 
and  23  other  Senators,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1055  introduced  by  Representative 
McCuLLOCH,  similar  resolutions  introduced 
by  35  Representatives  and  the  many  other 
Joint  resolutions  Introduced  In  the  House 
and  Senate  after  June  15,  1964,  the  date  of 
the  decision  In  Reynolds  T.  Sims. 

••See,  for  example,  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  H.R.  11380,  Axig.  13  to  Sept. 
24,  1964,  and  the  House  debate  on  the  Tuck 
bUl,  Aug.  19, 1964. 


nothing  in  the  Constitution  shall  prohibit 
the  people  of  a  State  froiri  apportioning  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  on  the  basis 
of  factors  other  than  population,  or  from 
giving  reasonable  weight  to  factors  other 
than  population  in  apportioning  a  unicam- 
eral legislature,  If,  in  either  case,  the  appor- 
tionment has  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  "in  accordance  with  law  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Constitution  and  has  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  on 
that  Issue." 

Under  such  an  amendment  the  citizens  of 
each  State  would  be  free  to  choose  whether 
or  not  to  adopt  the  Federal  analogy.  If  the 
people  In  three-fourths  of  the  States  feel  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  should  have  this 
choice,  they  will  agree  with  Justice  Stewart, 
with  whom  Justice  Clark  Joined,  when  he 
said: 

"It  is  important  to  make  clear  at  the  out- 
set what  these  (reapportionment)  cases  are 
not  about.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
denial  or  impairment  of  any  person's  right 
to  vote.  Nobody's  right  to  vote  has  been  de- 
nied. Nobody's  right  to  vote  has  been  re- 
stricted. Nobody  has  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  have  his  vote  counted.  Secondly, 
these  cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
weighting  or  diluting  of  votes  cast  within  any 
electoral  unit. 

The  question  Involved  In  these  cases  Is 
quite  a  different  one.  Simply  stated,  the 
question  Is  to  what  degree.  If  at  all,  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment limits  each  sovereign  State's  freedom 
to  establish  appropriate  electoral  constituen- 
cies from  which  representatives  to  the  State's 
bicameral  legislative  assembly  are  to  be 
chosen.  The  Court's  answer  Is  an  abrupt  one, 
and,  I  think,  woefully  wrong.2" 

There  Is  a  substantial  Indication  that  the 
people  do  feel  this  way.  By  the  end  of  1964 
nearly  half  of  the  required  number  of  States 
had  already  petitioned  the  Congress  to  call 
a  national  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  this  constitutional 
amendment  If  the  Congress  did  not  propose 
an  amendment  Itself.  In  E>ecember  1964,  the 
17tli  Biennial  General  Assembly  of  the  States 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  such  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  Men  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  urban  affairs  have  warned 
of  the  need  for  this  amendment,-'  and  con- 
gressional support  for  an  amendment  has 
come  not  only  from  Members  representing 
rural  areas  but  also  from  those  representing 
the  largest  urban  centers  of  population.  For 
example,  the  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 2,  introduced  this  January,  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Issue  at  stake,  as  Justice  Stewart 
clearly  pointed  out.  Is  not  "one  man,  one 
vote",  but  the  principle  of  government  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  governed  by  It.  It 
is  the  need  to  preserve  that  essential  basic 
Ingredient  of  our  form  of  government  that 
has  caused  the  broad-based  support  through- 
out the  country  of  a  move  to  preserve  the 
Federal  analogy  for  use  by  the  Individual 
States. 

VOICE    OF    DEMOCRACY— DAVID 
DICKEY.  OF  BUFFALO,  WYO. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  stu- 
dents in  Wyoming  high  schools  recently 
completed  participation  in  the  18th 
Voice  of  Democracy  oratorical  contest 


-"o  Lucas  v.  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  Colorado,  supra  at  744-745. 

=  Moses.  Robert  Moses  Warns  Against  Mob 
Rule,  Nation's  Business.  December  1964, 
pp.  100-102.  Senator  Frank  Lausche,  for- 
mer Governor  of  Ohio:  "I  was  mayor  of 
Cleveland.  If  the  city  bosses  were  to  get 
control  of  the  legislature,  I  would  fear  It 
greatly."    Id.  at  96. 


sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  This  contest  is  repeated  in  local. 
State,  and  National  levels  for  a  host  of 
worthwhile  awards.  The  contest  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  me,  for  it  provides 
an  annual  opportunity  to  marvel  at  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  these 
young  people  in  the  field  of  original  ora- 
tory. The  speeches  delivered  by  these 
high  school  students  rival  those  of  Amer- 
icans many  years  their  senior  in  their 
originality  of  content  and  clarity  of  style. 
It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  they 
surround  the  topic  of  liberty  and  its  pres- 
ervation in  our  embattled  world. 

David  Dickey,  of  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  was  re- 
cently honored  by  selection  as  third- 
place  winner  in  the  Wyoming  State  com- 
petition. I  feel  that  the  speech  merits 
the  attention  of  those  who  will  read  this 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Challenge   of   Citizenship 
(By  David  Dickey) 
Last  night  I  had  a  dream.     This  dream 
symbolically  expressed  many  of  the  fears  I 
have   for   my   country's   future:    fears  that 
might  become  reality  If  we  slack  off  or  cease 
performing  patriotic  obligations  of  meeting 
the  challenge   each   one   of   us  inherits   at 
birth  with  his  citizenship.   The  dream  began. 
As  I  approached  a  large  door  I  overheard 
some  men  discussing  the  complete  annihila- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  shouted,  and  rushed  In,  de- 
manding an  explanation. 

They  seemed  very  Interested  to  see  me  and 
said  they'd  give  America  one  more  chance. 
I  was  given  2  days  to  find  a  nonpoUtlclan 
who  would  voluntarily  demonstrate  his 
patriotism  publicly.  Then  I  was  warned 
against  any  tricks.    I  set  off  Immediately. 

The  first  person  I  talked  to  was  an  elderly 
man,  a  Mr.  Dlx  from  Missouri.  He  had  many 
complaints  to  offer  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment. So,  I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  express 
his  views  publicly  or  declare  his  candidacy 
for  a  public  office  If  there  were  possibly  a 
phase  of  government  which  be  might  want  to 
see  changed. 

"Oh,  that'd  be  too  much  bother,"  he  said. 
"Actually  I'm  satisfied  with  what  I've  got. 
I'm  making  a  comfortable  living  said  my 
taxes  aren't  too  high." 

"But  sir,"  I  pleaded,  "remember  what  the 
late  John  Kennedy  said  during  his  Inaugural 
address  about  your  duty  to  your  country." 
I  spent  the  next  few  hours  citing  him  other 
examples  of  politicians  who  had  begged  the 
people  to  participate  In  their  Government. 
But  his  final  reply  was,  "No,  son,  I've  got 
my  business  and  the  politicians  got  theirs. 
I  figure  I  ought  to  mind  my  own  business 
and  keep  my  nose  out  of  other's.  Besides, 
they  know  more  about  runnln'  this  country 
than  I  ever  will." 

"It's   too  bad,"   I  thought,   "but  I   guess 

there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  that  way." 

So,  I  decided  to  try  again  with  somebody 

else,  confident  that  this  man  had  only  been 

an  exception. 

I  came  to  another  house  where  a  salesman 
was  Just  leaving  on  a  nationwide  business 
trip  which  would  last  about  a  year. 

I  asked  him  about  his  political  convictions 
and  If  he  planned  to  vote  absentee  In  No- 
vember. He  dismissed  me  with  an  abrupt 
wave  and  mumbled  something  about  that 
he'd  forgotten  all  about  absentees.  As  I  left 
I  wondered  how  many  people  there  were  like 
this  man.  who  couldn't  take  a  few  minutes 
from  their  business  to  fill  In  a  ballot  and  take 
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a  stand  In  their  Government.  But,  my  heart 
Jumped  as  I  looked  at  my  watch;  only  24 
hours  to  go. 

I  Jumped  Into  my  car  and  raced  down 
the  street.  But,  In  my  haste  I  must  have 
run  a  red  light. 

I  woke  up  in  the  hospital  23  hours  later. 
I  had  to  find  somebody.  I  yelled  for  the 
doctor  as  loudly  as  I  could.  He  came  run- 
ning. I  tried  to  act  normal  and  restrain 
any  signs  of  fear.  We  talked  politics  and  he 
seemed  to  have  many  good  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions for  change.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
ever  consider  running  for  an  office  or  writing 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  his  hometown  paper, 
or  delivering  a  patriotic  speech  if  he  were 
asked.  He  seemed  very  interested  and  said 
he'd  think  about  it  while  he  was  giving  some- 
one a  checkup  down  the  hall  and  give  me  his 
decision  in  20  minutes.  There  were  21  min- 
utes to  go.  He  seemed  such  a  certain  pros- 
pect though  that  I  stopped  worrying. 

Finally  he  came  back  In  and  told  me  he 
was  going  to  call  the  county  covu-thouse  and 
announce  his  desire  to  run  for  county  com- 
missioner immediately.  Then,  the  phone 
rang,  and  I  nearly  lost  consciousness  as  he 
said,  "Sure,  Fred,  be  right  there." 

He  ran  out  saying  he  had  to  run  right  to 
the  bowling  alley  and  fill  in  for  a  friend  In 
the  league. 

There  were  5  seconds  to  go,  4  seconds,  3 
seconds,  2  seconds,  1  second. 

I  woke  from  this  nightmare  in  a  cold 
sweat,  saying.  "Please,  dear  Lord,  keep  in- 
stilled in  each  of  us  a  never-ceasing  feeling 
of  a  citizen's  patriotic  duty  to  his  country." 


DRASTIC  CUTBACK  IN  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  sad  stage  in  our  national 
life  when  the  Federal  Government  uses 
its  authority  to  help  producers  of  non- 
strategic  commodities  in  foreign  coun- 
tries at  the  direct  expense  of  their  Amer- 
ican competitors. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  happen- 
ing now  in  the  case  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton.  This  matter  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  growers  in  Arizona 
who  are  members  of  the  Supima  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

The  facts  as  outlined  by  the  associa- 
tion— and  confirmed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — provide  a  graphic  exam- 
ple of  how  our  Government  is  aiding  the 
economies  of  other  nations  while  damag- 
ing our  own. 

Last  year  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
4,000  extra  long  staple  growers  in  this 
country  voted  to  accept  a  drastic  cut- 
back in  acreage  allotments.  The  reduc- 
tion amounted  to  nearly  25  percent  from 
the  previous  year,  and  over  a  2-year 
period  it  is  nearly  50  percent — from 
149.900  acres  in  1963  down  to  77,758 
acres  for  the  1965  crop. 

Surplus  accumulation  was  the  justifi- 
cation for  this  severe  cutback.  And  I 
want  to  emphasize  how  severe  it  is.  In 
my  State  of  Arizona,  for  example,  which 
is  one  of  the  three  principal  long-staple 
growing  States,  the  growers  have  had  to 
take  reductions  from  63.739  acres  in  1963 
down  to  48,342  acres  last  year  and  down 
again  to  33,595  acres  for  this  year. 

The  net  effect  of  this  cutback  in  pro- 
duction will  be  a  net  loss  to  the  Arizona 
economy  in  excess  of  $3  million.  The 
acreage  reduction  will  hit  with  similar 


impact   in  the  other   major  producing 
areas  in  New  Mexico  and  west  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  that  acreage  cutback 
consistent  with  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  regard  to 
imports? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
such  policies.  The  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriciilture  has  been  such  that 
it  has  continued  the  imports  from  other 
countries,  whereas  it  has  cut  back  very 
rapidly  and  drastically  on  our  own  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  think, 
in  light  of  the  recent  insults  by  Mr.  Nas- 
ser to  this  country,  that  we  ought  to  cut 
back  imports  from  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  I  believe  that  im- 
ports from  Egypt  and  other  countries 
whose  actions  have  been  adverse  to  our 
country  should  be  cut  back — even  to  the 
elimination  of  shipments  from  such 
countries. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
making  a  timely  and  significant  state- 
ment. As  the  Senator  knows,  we  grow 
much  extra  long  staple  cotton  in  Texas. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
adding  his  comments  to  this  subject. 

Up  to  this  point  it  might  be  argued 
with  some  logic  that  the  situation  is  un- 
fortunate but  surpluses  have  to  be  con- 
trolled. This  might  be,  except  for  the 
fact  that  extra  long  staple  cotton  con- 
tinues to  pour  into  the  United  States 
from  foreign  producers  under  import 
quotas  that  have  not  been  changed  to 
any  significant  extent  since  they  were 
first  established  in  1939  under  provisions 
of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  major  long  staple  growing  nations  of 
Egypt,  Sudan,  and  Peru  have  been  per- 
mitted to  export  up  to  82,481  bales  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  to  the  United 
States  each  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  been  and  continues  to  be  the 
principal  beneficiary  of  this  policy. 
United  Arab  Republic  exports  of  long 
staple  cotton  to  the  United  States  have 
averaged  in  excess  of  55,000  bales  per 
year  for  the  last  3  years,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  this  is 
the  same  United  Arab  Republic  whose 
President  Nasser  has  insulted  our  coim- 
try  in  gutter  language — where  American 
facilities  and  property  have  been  at- 
tacked and  destroyed — and  whose  mili- 
tary aircraft  have  claimed  American 
lives  for  alleged  violation  of  Egyptian 
airspace  in  a  small,  unarmed  light  plane. 


The  administration  apparently  intends 
to  continue  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Nasser  regime,  despite  its  anti- Ameri- 
can words  and  deeds.  At  the  same  time, 
it  tells  Arizonans  to  accept  a  multimil-' 
lion  dollar  blow  to  their  economy. 

At  the  very  least,  equity  would  seem 
to  dictate  some  appropriate  reduction  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  import  quota 
if  domestic  producers  have  to  take  an 
acreage  cutback.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  you  consider  that  Egypt  is 
able  to  divert  acreage  into  cotton  produc- 
tion which  it  otherwise  would  need  for 
food  crops — if  it  were  not  for  the  food 
commodities  we  make  available. 

It  is  a  curious  paradox  that  while  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  long 
staple  cotton  have  been  moimting,  the 
world  supply  is  low  and  the  current  world 
price  is  the  highest  in  several  years. 

Results  so  far  in  our  attack  on  the  sur- 
plus problem  have  not  been  encouraging. 
Public  Law  88-638,  enacted  last  year,  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  dis- 
pose of  our  inventory  at  competitive 
world  prices. 

But  although  export  quotas  were  set 
at  18,000  bales  per  month  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1965,  we  actually  managed 
to  dispose  of  only  5,697  bales  in  the  world 
market  during  January — and  this  at  a 
time  of  relatively  high  demand  and  low 
supply.  We  can  hardly  look  forward  to 
eliminating  our  inventory  at  this  rate. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  thorough 
review  of  import  quotas  on  extra  long 
staple  cotton  is  long  overdue — especially 
in  light  of  current  events  which  find 
American  citizens  being  penalized  at  the 
expense  of  Communist  sympathizers 
abroad. 
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NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE  FARM 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
high  time  that  we  in  the  Congress  con- 
sider a  new  approach  to  our  farm  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  a  change  in  direction  is 
long  overdue. 

Our  problems  are  too  much  produc- 
tion, too  many  surpluses,  and  farm  in- 
come that  is  much  too  low. 

Our  present  hodgepodge  program  of 
conrmiodity  price  supports  is  better  than 
nothing.  But  it  is  not  doing  the  job  It 
is  supposed  to  do. 

It  is  too  expensive  to  the  taxpayers. 

It  is  too  ciunbersome  and  restrictive 
to  the  farmer. 

It  is  not  doing  an  adequate  job  o.^  keep- 
ing supply  in  line  with  demand. 

It  is  not  making  us  sufficiently  com- 
petitive in  the  world  markets. 

Above  all,  It  is  not  giving  the  farmer  a 
fair  return  for  his  labor  and  his  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  is  a  pro- 
gram to  let  the  farmer  farm — to  guaran- 
tee him  a  proportionate  share  of  the  na- 
tional   income — and    to   put    American 


farm  commodities  back  on  the  world 
market  at  competitive  prices. 

We  need  to  move  away  from  all  acre- 
age controls  and  shift  to  domestic  allot- 
ments based  on  pounds,  bushels,  bales, 
and  other  such  measures — to  control 
production. 

We  need  to  move  away  from  Govern- 
ment price  support  loans  and  shift  to 
direct,  compensatory  payments  to  the 
farmer  as  an  incentive  to  remain  within 
his  domestic  production  allotment. 

When  we  do  this,  Mr.  President,  it  will 
mean  more  Income  to  the  farmer  and 
more  freedom  from  redtape. 

It  will  take  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  business  of  buying,  transport- 
ing, storing,  and  selling  farm  commodi- 
ties. 

The  taxpayers  will  be  relieved  of  hav- 
ing to  foot  the  bill  for  the  costly  acquisi- 
tion, storage,  and  handling  of  the  more 
than  $7  billion  worth  of  farm  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  I  have 
been  introducing  legislation  I  have  been 
proud  to  call  the  Talmadge  farm  plan  to 
accomplish  these  objectives. 

Two  years  ago,  I  was  joined  by  our 
distinguished  Vice  President,  then  Sen- 
ator Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  in 
introducing  similar  legislation  on  cotton. 

Unfortunately,  the  various  segments 
of  our  agricultural  economy,  our  farm 
organizations,  and  our  farm  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  have  never  been 
able  to  reach  sufficient  agreement  on 
these  proposals  to  get  them  enacted  into 
law. 

I  am  convinced  that  ultimately  we  all 
are  going  to  have  to  come  around  to  do- 
ing exactly  what  I  am  proposing,  if  we 
are  to  save  our  family  farm  system,  win 
our  fair  share  of  world  trade  and  save 
billions  of  dollars  of  tax  money. 

So,  I  say  to  my  friends  in  the  Senate, 
If  they  are  not  willing  now  to  go  all  the 
way  with  me  in  this  change  of  direction 
in  our  farm  policy,  let  us  at  least  make 
a  start.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  experi- 
ment. Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  turn  loose 
old  outworn  concepts  of  farm  policy. 

We  may  not  accomplish  all  of  our  ob- 
jectives at  once,  or  in  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation, or  in  one  session  of  Congress.  But, 
in  the  words  of  our  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  "let  us  begin." 

The  time  will  soon  be  near  when  we 
will  have  to  consider  new  legislation  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities,  because  programs  govern- 
ing them  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

We  have  moved  a  little  way  toward 
direct,  compensatory  payments  in  our 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  and 
our  feed  grain  diversion  plan.  These  pro- 
grams have  helped  to  curb  grain  sur- 
pluses, but  not  enough. 

We  need  to  move  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  direct  payments  as  an  incentive 
to  curb  production,  and  especially  we 
need  to  include  cotton  in  this  type  of 
program.  Cotton  now  constitutes  our 
worst  surplus  problem. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  next  few  days 
I  expect  to  say  more  on  this  subject,  cit- 
ing facts  and  figures. 

When  the  time  comes  for  us  to  vote 
on  a  new  farm  bill,  I  h«)e  my  colleagues 


in  the  Senate,  and  oxir  friends  in  the 
other  body,  will  join  me  in  supporting 
legislation  to  strike  the  shackles  from 
our  farmers. 

To  assure  them  a  fair  share  of  our  na- 
tional income. 

To  reduce  taxpayer  costs. 

And  to  strengthen  our  position  in  world 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  there  is  published  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Cotton  Quandary,"  written 
by  Roger  W.  Benedict.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 


Cotton   Quandary:    Present   Federal   Sup- 
port Program  Seems  To  Please  No  One 
(By  Roger  W.  Benedict) 

The  staggering  cost  of  Uncle  Sam's  cur- 
rent cotton  program,  whlcn  Involves  an  out- 
lay this  year  equal  to  one-third  the  cash 
value  of  the  1964-65  crop,  is  increasingly 
worrying  its  friends  as  well  as  Its  critics. 

"Everyone  Is  concerned  over  the  high  cost 
of  the  present  program,"  says  E.  Hervey 
Evans,  Jr.,  of  Laurlnburg,  N.C.  As  a  cotton- 
grower  and  also  a  director  of  Cluett,  Peabody 
&  Co.,  the  big  clothingmaker,  Mr.  Evans 
is  one  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  new 
program.  But  he  asserts,  "We're  obviously 
at  the  stage  where  we're  going  to  have  to 
rethink  the  whole  cotton  program  and  make 
some    fundamental    changes    in    it." 

Last  spring  the  Government  added  a  sub- 
sidy for  domestic  textile  mills  to  the  cot- 
ton program  to  counteract  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  an  earlier  subsidy  paid  to  exporters 
of  cotton.  The  export  subsidy  had  become 
necessary  because  high  price  supports  to 
farmers  priced  U.S.  cotton  out  of  world  mar- 
kets. Thus,  the  current  program  subsidizes 
all  three:  farmers,  exporters,  and  domestic 
mills. 

Originally  estimated  before  passage  at  $448 
million,  the  cost  of  the  program  Is  ac- 
tually going  to  exceed  $800  million  its  first 
year  of  operation,  ending  July  31,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  now  estimates.  And 
that  may  be  only  the  beginning.  "The 
present  program  is  going  to  cost  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year  before  long,  and  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  won't  stand  for  that  very  long,"  de- 
clares Marlon  Rhodes,  president  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  who  also  raises  cot- 
ton in  Missouri. 

JOHNSON    seeks    NEW    APPROACH 

The  Industry's  nervousness  over  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  relies  on  Federal  funds  has 
increased  in  recent  weeks.  While  President 
Johnson  has  indicated  he  favors  continuing 
present  price -support  programs  at  least  an- 
other year,  he  has  directed  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Freeman  to  "lead  a  major  effort  to 
find  new  approaches  to  reduce  the  heavy 
cost  of  oiu*  farm  programs  and  to  direct 
more  of  our  efforts  to  the  small  farmer  whp 
needs  help  the  most." 

This  was  closely  followed  by  an  Agricul- 
ture Depyartment  report  showing  that  56  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  farm  families  got  Just 
9  percent  of  the  Government's  price-support 
payments  in  the  1963-64  crop  year.  Then 
there  was  a  magazine  article  by  Budget  Di- 
rector Kermlt  Gordon  critical  of  the  cost  of 
farm  price-support  programs.  Furthermore, 
continuing  reapportionment  of  congressional 
seats  is  trimming  tho  farmer's  already  dwin- 
dling political  power. 

"There's  no  doubt  the  present  cotton  pro- 
gram is  costing  too  much  for  what  we're 
getting  out  of  it,"  asserts  C.  H.  Devaney, 
president  of  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  In  Waco. 


Significantly,  his  State  led  the  Nation  in  the 
1963-64  crop  year  with  receipt  of  $492  mil- 
lion in  price  supports  on  all  farm  products. 
Like  other  members  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Mr.  Devaney  would  like 
to  see  cotton  price  supports  steadily  reduced 
and  eventually  replaced  by  a  support  equal 
to  90  percent  of  the  average  market  price 
In  the  preceding  3  years. 

SUPPORT   PRICE   DECLDTE 

There's  some  Indication  the  Agrlcultxire 
Department  Is  already  tending  In  the  direc- 
tion the  Farm  Bureau  seeks  to  go.  Price 
supports  on  the  1965-66  cotton  crop  will  drop 
to  29  cents  a  pound,  from  30  cents  this  year 
and  32.5  a  year  ago.  The  bureau  would  like 
to  see  them  further  reduced  to  27  cents  a 
pound  In  the  1967-68  crop  year.  Then  start- 
ing with  the  1968-69  crop  year,  the  90  per- 
cent of  the  preceding  3 -year  average  would 
take  over — or  about  25  cents  In  1968-69. 
Presumably,  the  support  level  would  drop 
further  In  succeeding  years,  as  market  prices 
set  by  supply  and  demand  would  become  the 
basis  for  supports. 

But  perhaps  the  major  reason  for  worry 
In  thb  cotton  Industry  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government's  massive  new  program 
Is  falling  to  solve  the  Industry's  longstand- 
ing Ills,  and  It's  adding  some  new  problems 
as  well. 

"The  present  program  Is  hopeless,"  states 
C.  Layton  Merrltt,  Jr.,  a  New  Orleans  cotton 
broker.  In  varying  degrees,  his  sentiment 
is  echoed  by  scores  of  cotton  farmers,  glnners 
and  shippers  from  the  CaroUnas  to  Califor- 
nia. They're  Joined  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agricultxu-e  Committee,  Senator 
Ellender,  of  Louisiana,  who  contends  the 
new  program  has  failed  to  accomplish  a 
single  thing  It  set  out  to  do. 

To  be  sure,  the  new  textile  mill  subsidy 
ended  the  Inequity  of  U.S.  mills  paying  8.5 
cents  a  pound  more  for  U.S.  cotton  than 
their  foreign  competitors  paid  for  our  cotton. 
That,  In  turn,  perked  up  textile  profits,  and 
prompted  some  price  cuts  on  U.S.-made 
clothing. 

But  even  these  successes  have  been  lim- 
ited. Synthetic  fibers  made  up  a  record  38.6 
percent  of  the  raw  material  fed  to  U.S.  tex- 
tile looms  In  1964,  while  cotton's  share 
plunged  to  an  alltlme  low  of  55.1  percent. 
Imports  of  foreign-made  clothing  continued 
to  take  a  growing  share  of  U.S.  markets.  And 
price  cuts  on  U.S. -manufactured  clothing 
have  fallen  short  of  the  $500  million  Con- 
gress had  anticipated. 

To  many  In  the  cotton  Industry,  therefore, 
the  new  program  amounts  to  little  short  of 
a  disaster.  Instead  of  rising,  export  sales  of 
U.S.  cotton  are  falling  at  a  sharper  rate  than 
domestic  sales  are  climbing.  For  the  year 
ending  July  31,  exports  are  expected  to  be  1.4 
mUUon  bales  under  the  previous  year,  double 
the  anticipated  700-million-bale  rise  In  do- 
mestic use. 

"The  fixed  export  price  on  U.S.  cotton 
makes  It  practically  impossible  to  sell  on  the 
world  market  when  other  countries  have  cot- 
ton for  sale — they  simply  undercut  o\ir 
price,"  complains  Jack  J.  Stoneham,  Dallas 
cotton  merchant  and  chairman  of  the  for- 
eign trade  committee  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council.  "We're  reduced  to  selling  what  can 
be  sold  under  foreign  aid  programs  and  out- 
right giveaways  to  other  countries." 

ADDING    TO    THE    SURPLUS 

Becatise  this  decline  In  exports  Is  cutting 
total  consumption  after  a  record  crop,  the 
addition  to  Government  surplus  stocks  of 
cotton  on  July  31  Is  expected  to  total  2  mil- 
lion bales,  double  the  rise  a  year  earlier. 
That  would  put  stocks  at  14.4  million  bales, 
the  second  highest  carryover  ever.  This 
amounts  to  a  full  year's  supply  and  repre- 
sents a  taxpayers'  Investment  of  about  $2 
billion. 
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"This  rapid  buildup  In  Government  stocks 
Is  a  millstone  around  the  farmer's  neck," 
declares  Walter  L.  Randolph,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  a  national  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation.  "Every  time 
the  surplus  climbs,  it  brings  more  pressure 
for  a  cut  in  acreage  allotments." 

And  despite  a  record  15.3  million  bale 
harvest  in  the  current  crop  year,  farmers 
are  getting  less  money  for  their  cotton  than 
the  previous  year,  due  to  a  combination  of 
lower  support  prices  and  a  decline  In  total 
demand  for  cotton. 

"I  sold  my  cotton  for  2  cents  a  pound 
above  the  32.5-cent  support  price  a  year  ago, 
but  this  time  I've  only  been  able  to  get  the 
new  30-cent  support  price — that  4.5-cent  cut 
has  cost  me  $22.50  a  bale,"  says  Newton  S. 
Cooper,  a  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  cotton  grower. 
Russell  Kennedy,  an  oflBcial  of  a  large  Cali- 
fornia cooperative,  reports,  "about  40  percent 
of  the  farmers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  didn't  make  any  profit 
on  their  crops  this  year  under  the  new  pro- 
gram." 

Perhaps  the  severest  critics  of  the  program 
are  the  merchants  and  shippers.  "The  red 
tape  connected  with  the  new  program  is 
driving  me  crazy."  comments  Charles  W. 
Shepard,  Jr.,  a  Gadsden,  Ala.,  merchant. 

Merchants  and  shippers  also  complain  the 
current  cotton  program  is  reducing  the  role 
of  middleman.  '"The  program  so  heavily  fa- 
vors cooperatives  that  they're  steadily  taking 
over  the  industry,"  declares  Ed  Martin,  vice 
president  of  Sternberg-Martln  Co.,  a  Dallas 
cotton  firm.  "With  their  vast  tax  advan- 
tages, they're  diverting  profits  produced  at 
Government  expense  Into  purchase  of  hun- 
dreds of  cotton  gins,  cottonseed  oil  mills, 
cotton  compresses,  and  other  facilities." 

Merchants  feel  much  of  the  trouble  comes 
from  the  way  In  which  farm  prices  are  sup- 
ported. A  farmer  can  elect  to  put  his  cotton 
under  a  Government  "loan"  set  well  above 
the  market  price,  and  receive  Inmiedlate  pay- 
ment for  It.  Then  If  the  cotton  can't  be 
sold  by  July  31,  the  Government  simply  takes 
title  to  it. 

"The  cotton  loan  program  has  been  a  total 
failure,"  asserts  William  C.  Helmbrecht,  Jr., 
past  president  of  the  Dallas  Cotton  Ex- 
change. "Not  only  does  it  build  surpluses 
and  cost  money,  it  has  encouraged  farmers 
scattered  around  in  almost  every  State  to 
produce  cotton  just  for  the  Government  to 
store  because  Its  quality  is  not  spinnable  at 
the  price  Washington  sets  for  it." 

YIELDS  GET  A  BOOST 

The  program  also  has  been  foiled  by  the 
farmer's  Ingenuity  in  steadily  boosting  yields 
per  acre — they  now  average  about  1  bale 
per  acre,  compared  with  one-fourth  bale 
when  Government  cotton  programs  started 
in  1933.  For  example,  farmers  agreeing  to 
cut  their  1965-66  acreage  by  one-third  from 
their  normal  allotment  can  qualify  for  a  loan 
price  4.35-cents-a-pound  higher  than  those 
using  the  full  allotment.  But.  notes  J.  D. 
Hayes,  president  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bu- 
reau, "a  large  number  of  Alabama  farmers 
are  going  to  take  this  so-called  domestic 
allotment  this  year,  then  'skip  row'  plant 
and  grow  Jxist  about  as  much  cotton  as  be- 
fore." Skip  row  planting  is  the  technique 
of  planting  two  rows,  then  leaving  one  fal- 
low. This  counts  as  a  one-third  acreage 
reduction,  but  the  extra  space  stimulates 
cotton  production  In  the  remaining  rows  by 
30  to  60  percent. 

Many  in  the  industry  are  also  critical  of 
the  emphasis  the  program  places  on  "pre- 
serving the  small  farmer."  Over  half  of  the 
707,989  farms  receiving  cotton  allotments  in 
1964  received  15  acres  or  less,  notes  a  Mem- 
phis banker.  "About  half  of  these  farmers 
would  Just  as  soon  quit  raising  cotton  If  the 


Government  would  give  them  a  way  to  do  so," 
he  asserts. 

Shippers  and  merchants  generally  agree 
the  obvious  way  to  regain  cotton's  lost  mar- 
kets would  be  to  return  to  a  free  market  In 
which  supply  and  demand  would  set  the 
price  of  cotton.  To  ease  the  transition  of 
farmers  to  this  free  market,  they  suggest  the 
Government  simply  make  direct  pajrments 
to  the  farmer  based  on  the  diCference  be- 
tween the  market  price  of  his  cotton  and  the 
support  level  calculated  to  give  him  a  profit. 

"This  would  be  vastly  cheap>er  than  the 
present  system,  and  would  start  cotton 
moving  in  normal  trade  channels  again," 
contends  Mr.  Rhodes  of  the  New  York  Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

Most  producers,  however,  oppose  this  pro- 
posal. "Any  system  of  direct  payments  to 
farmers  would  probably  mean  limitations  on 
the  amount  a  farmer  could  receive,"  says 
Harold  F.  Oldendorf,  an  Osceola,  Ark.,  cot- 
ton farmer.  "That  would  penalize  those 
who  are  the  most  efficient."  Adds  C.  R. 
Harvln,  a  Summerton,  S.C,  cotton  grower: 
"Once  we  start  following  the  world  price 
down,  there's  no  telling  how  low  it  would  go. 
That  would  surely  mean  similar  cuts  in  sup- 
port prices." 

But  all  segments  of  the  Industry  agree 
that  some  new  approach  must  be  tried  soon. 
Warns  Mr.  Helmbrecht  of  Dallas:  "We  are 
no  longer  at  the  proverbial  crossroad.  U.S. 
cotton  has  reached  the  end  of  the  line.  We 
have  to  start  growing  cotton  for  consimip- 
tlon  or  stop  growing  it." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  FINE  PRO- 
GRAM  FOR  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
refreshingly  honest  message  on  the  cities 
which  President  Johnson  sent  to  the 
Congress  March  2,  he  asks  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

I  support  the  President's  request,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  approve  it 
with  all  possible  speed.  We  need  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  which  will 
consider  the  President's  proposal,  I  will 
urge  that  it  be  given  prompt  considera- 
tion. 

The  President  states  in  his  message  on 
cities : 

Our  urban  problems  are  of  a  scope  and 
magnitude  that  demand  representation  at 
the  highest  level  of  Government. 

Indeed  they  do. 

We  are  an  urban  Nation.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  our  population  today,  more 
than  130  million  persons,  live  in  urban 
areas.  These  urban  areas  cross  city, 
county,  and  State  lines. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  untoward  as- 
pects of  the  increasing  urban  sprawl 
need  not  go  far  to  find  it.  On  the  east 
coast,  the  population  lives  nearly  house- 
to-house,  door-to-door  from  the  north 
of  Boston  south  of  Washington,  D.C. 

In  the  West,  a  similar  sort  of  megalop- 
olis covers  much  of  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  State  of  California. 

President  Johnson  states  that  the 
modern  city  can  be  the  most  ruthless 
enemy  of  the  good  life,  or  it  can  be  its 
servant.    The  choice  is  ours. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  of  1789  when  our  Constitution  went 


into  effect  and  when  there  were  only  24 
communities  with  a  population  of  2,500 
or  more  in  the  country,  comprising  about 
5  percent  of  the  Nation's  population. 

Yes,  we  need  a  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  message  on  the  cities  makes  no 
promise  for  foolproof  solutions  to  solve 
the  myriad  problems  confronting  urban 
America.    Says  the  President : 

This  message  can  only  deal  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  effort  increasingly  directed  to- 
ward Improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
American  city.  The  creation  of  Jobs,  the  war 
against  poverty,  support  for  education  ana 
health,  programs  for  natural  beauty  and 
antipollution  are  all  part  of  an  effort  to  build 
the  great  cities  which  are  at  the  foundation 
of  our  hopes  for  a  Great  Society. 

The  President  reminds  us: 

In  the  remainder  of  this  century — In  less 
than  40  years — urban  population  will  double, 
city  land  will  double  and  we  will  have  to 
build  in  our  cities  as  much  as  all  that  we 
have  built  since  the  first  colonist  arrived  on 
these  shores.  It  is  as  if  we  had  40  years  to 
rebuild  the  entire  urban  United  States. 

The  challenge  is  staggering,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  meet  it. 

In  his  message  on  cities,  the  President 
proposes : 

First.  A  Federal  program  of  matching 
grants  to  local  governments  for  building 
new  basic  community  facilities  with  an 
appropriation  of  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

Second.  A  Federal  program  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  communities  ob- 
tain desirable  land  for  public  buildings 
and  other  facilities  needed  in  future 
years.  He  proposes  Federal  grants  to 
cover  the  interest  charges  for  5  years  on 
loans  obtained  by  public  bodies. 

Third.  Federally  insured,  private  loans 
to  finance  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  land  for  new  communities  and 
subdivisions. 

Fourth.  Federal  assistance  to  State  de- 
velopment agencies  to  acquire  land,  in- 
stall basic  facilities,  and  then  resell  the 
improved  land  to  private  builders  for  the 
construction  of  suburbs  or  new  commu- 
nities. 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  an  In- 
stitute of  Urban  Development  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  help  train  local  officials. 

Sixth.  The  establishment  of  a  tem- 
porary National  Commission  on  Codes, 
Zoning,  Taxation,  and  Development 
Standards. 

Seventh.  Stricter  enforcement  of 
housing  codes  by  communities  receiving 
Federal  aid. 

Eighth.  Rent  supplements  for  decent 
housing  and  to  assist  families  forced 
from  homes  by  code  enforcement  and  all 
forms  of  federally  assisted  government 
action. 

Nine.  Using  urban  renewal  and  public 
housing  funds  to  rehabilitate  existing 
housing  and  make  it  available  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  families. 

Tenth.  Neighborhood  wide  residential 
construction  and  rehabilitation  in  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

President  Johnson  believes  that  these 
programs  should  offer  direct  assistance 
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to  the  housing  of  1  million  families  over 
the  next  4  years. 

Through  these  new  approaches  as  well 
as  through  existing  ones,  the  President 
seeks  to  make  each  American  city  a  col- 
lection of  communities  where  every 
member  has  a  right  to  belong. 

He  states: 

It  (the  American  city]  should  be  a  collec- 
tion of  communities  where  every  member 
has  a  right  to  belong.  It  Should  be  a  place 
where  every  man  feels  safe  on  his  streets  and 
In  the  house  of  his  friends.  It  should  be  a 
place  where  each  individual's  dignity  and 
self-respect  is  strengthened  by  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  neighbors.  It  should  be 
a  place  where  each  of  us  can  find  the  satis- 
faction and  warmth  which  comes  only  from 
being  a  member  of  the  community  of  man. 
This  is  what  man  sought  ut  the  dawn  of 
civilization.     It  Is  what  we  seek  today. 

We  of  Al':iska  live  in  a  vast  area  where 
the  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  be 
useful.  We  have  cities  which  have 
grown  fast  and  often  haphazardly  and 
the  growth  is  only  begun  in  Alaska.  We 
can  use  constructively  the  aids  pro- 
posed in  the  message  on  cities. 

Our  cities,  as  well  as  our  rural  areas, 
can  be  garden  spots  or  garbage  dumps. 
The  choice  is  obvious. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
editorial  published  by  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "The  Cities  as  Civilization" 
which  is  highly  laudatory  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  cities  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Mar.  3, 
19651 
The  CrriEs  as  CivM-ization 

In  1890.  within  the  memory  of  many 
Americans,  among  us,  onl^y  1  out  of  every 
3  people  in  this  countrjf  lived  in  towns 
of  more  than  4,000  inhabiitonts.  Now  more 
than  two  out  of  three  of  u^  live  in  the  cities 
or  their  suburbs.  Within  the  lifetime  of 
our  children,  four  out  of  Ave  Americans  will 
live  in  great  metropolises.  Rapid  urbani- 
zation Is  changing  every  a^ect  of  our  lives, 
and  not  all  of  these  changes  are  for  the  bet- 
ter. In  his  powerful  message  on  the  cities. 
President  Johnson  demonstrates  a  clear  and 
quick  concern  for  the  character  of  urban  life 
evolving  in  America.  We  have  crosseu  a 
watershed  In  Federal  policy  toward  the  cities. 
A  year  ago,  in  his  message  on  housing,  the 
President  appeared  to  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  necessity  of  building  houses  fast 
enough  for  our  population;  that  necessity 
has  dominated  Federal  policy  ever  since 
World  War  II.  But  now  President  John- 
son is  reaching  beyond  the  rates  of  construc- 
tion to  ask  where  the  houses  are  to  be  built, 
for  whom,  in  what  surroundings. 

Federal  housing  programs,  like  new  drugs, 
have  usually  had  unexpected  side  effects. 
Zoning  has  been  used  for  ruthless  economic 
segregation,  mortgage  Insurance  has  laid 
waste  the  suburban  countryside,  slum  clear- 
ance has  brought  atrocious  overcrowding 
when  the  old  tenements  were  not  replaced 
with  new  homes  for  their  tenants.  We  have 
been  reckless  builders. 

Mr.  Johnson  proposes  a  commission  to 
look  closely  at  zoning  practices,  and  financial 
Inducements  to  suburban  builders  to  put 
up  whole  communities  rather  than  hasty 
subdivisions.  Urban  renewal  is  under  severe 
challenge     throughout     the     country;     the 


President  has  returned  precisely  the  right 
answer.  He  wants  the  renewal  program  ex- 
panded, concentrated  chiefly  on  building 
homes,  and  designed  to  build  neighborhoods 
of  character  and  Identity  rather  than  mere 
barracks. 

Three  new  Ideas  In  his  message  deserve 
particular  praise.  He  proposes  rent  sub- 
sidies for  families  with  incomes  below  the 
average.  "In  the  long  run,"  President  John- 
son says,  "this  may  prove  the  most  effective 
instrument  of  our  new  housing  policy." 
Rent  subsidies  are  the  solution  to  the  many 
ugly  dilemmas  in  conventional  public  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal. 

The  President,  in  another  striking  inno- 
vation, calls  for  State  land  development 
agencies  to  acquire  land,  build  public  facil- 
ities, and  then  sell  the  land  to  private 
builders  for  construction  according  to  a  firm 
plan.  This  mechanism  offers  the  one  real 
hope  of  controlling  the  pattern  of  metro- 
politan growth  In  the  public  Interest. 

To  underscore  the  necessity  of  building 
coherent  communities,  the  President  asks 
for  matching  grants  to  help  cities  build 
neighborhood  centers.  He  has  seized  the 
basic  idea  of  new  town  architecture,  and 
used  it  to  combat  the  anonymity  of  life  at 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  seeds  of  some  of  these  concepts  were 
contained  In  the  housing  message  of  last 
year,  but  they  were  all  briskly  cut  out  by 
Congress.  This  year,  to  judge  from  his 
language,  the  President  does  not  mean  to 
have  them  disregarded  again. 

This  sweeping  message  on  the  cities  is  the 
latest  addition  to  a  most  extraordinary 
statement  of  this  Nation's  purposes  and 
prospects.  In  Its  scale.  Its  vision,  and  Its 
hospitality  to  new  and  unconventional  ideas, 
this  series  of  Presidential  calls  to  action  goes 
far  beyond  the  tradition.  It  is  now  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  campaign  against  poverty. 
It  amounts  to  a  program  for  the  reform  of 
American  society. 


COTTON  PROGRAM 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  March  4,  an  advertisement 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
addressed  to  Members  of  Congress.  It 
looked  like  a  medicare  ad.  It  dealt  with 
the  present  cotton  program  and  was 
sponsored  and  paid  for  by  the  Conamit- 
tee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market,  Inc.  Just 
who  is  this  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton 
Market?  The  president  of  the  commit- 
tee is  also  president  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange.  Members  of  the  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  Commitee  for 
a  Free  Cotton  Market  include  top  offi- 
cials of  some  of  the  largest  international 
cotton  shipping  houses  which  have  cot- 
ton producing,  processing,  warehousing, 
and  marketing  interests  in  Mexico. 

The  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton 
Market  has  one  purpose — to  kill  the  pres- 
ent cotton  program.  In  its  place  they 
propose  to  substitute  the  old  discredited 
and  maligned  Brannan  plan  which  the 
Congress  resoundly  rejected  16  years  ago. 
The  committee  is  asking  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  under  which  the  market  price 
of  cotton  received  by  farmers  would  be 
lowered  to  the  world  market  level.  They 
are  trying  to  make  the  farmer  the  "whip- 
ping boy"  for  the  present  cotton  program, 
which  the  committee  terms  a  relic  of 
the  thirties  which  will  not  work  in  the 
sixties. 

The  committee  says  it  wants  to  "lib- 
erate" cotton.     What  they  propose  will 


eliminate  many  of  the  cotton  producers. 
The  cotton  exchanges  always  want  to  put 
cotton  prices  down.  Never  up?  They 
desire  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  farmer. 
These  havoc  raisers  would  destroy  the 
cotton-producing  industry  of  this  Na- 
tion. They  would  create  a  market  cli- 
mate in  which  speculative  maneuvers 
could  harvest  windfalls.  They  would  do 
so  without  regard  to  the  cotton  farmers 
and  their  future.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  been  the  champion  of  farmers.  Yet 
during  the  past  2  years  cotton-loan  levels 
have  been  pushed  down  from  32.47  cents 
to  30  cents  to  29  cents.  Would-be  mar- 
ket manipulators  now  seek  20  cents  and 
below.  Their  committee  can  appropri- 
ately be  called  the  committee  for  20- 
cent  cotton.  If  they  were  to  achieve 
their  objective,  cotton  prices  would  be 
pushed  down  through  Government  ac- 
tion to  less  than  50  percent  of  parity. 

The  committee  claims  their  program 
would  increase  exports  for  dollars  by  as 
much  as  4  million  bales  a  year. 

Now  let  me  very  quickly  say  that  cot- 
ton expxjrts  are  disappointingly  low  dur- 
ing the  current  season.  But  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Cotton  Market 
attributes  the  low  exports  this  year  to 
the  present  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  9  years 
there  has  been  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  directs 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
U.S.  cotton  available  for  export  at  prices 
which  are  competitive  with  the  prices  at 
which  cotton  grown  in  foreign  countries 
is  being  sold.  When  administered  prop- 
erly, we  have  had  exports  from  6  to  7V2 
million  bales  a  year  under  that  law. 
Many  of  these  same  people  who  com- 
plain about  our  present  program  have 
made  millions  of  dollars  exporting  cotton 
under  that  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  information 
that  the  Washington  Post  advertisement 
referred  to  earlier  in  my  remarks  is  paid 
from  a  slush  fund  amounting  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  which  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  and  the  interna- 
tional cotton  shipping  houses  are  con- 
tributing. 

We  shall  hear  more  about  this  slush 
fund,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  can  be  influenced  by  propa- 
ganda financed  by  this  huge  sum  of 
money.  This  slush  fund  has  been  col- 
lected for  only  one  purpose — to  place  the 
cotton  farmers  of  this  country  at  the 
mercy  of  a  free  cotton  market,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  gambler,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  speculator,  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
want  to  operate  gambling  houses. 

Why  pick  on  the  cotton  farmers? 
These  same  groups  favor  the  elimination 
of  all  tariffs.  They  claim  that  tariffs  re- 
strict international  trade  and  therefor 
hurt  their  business.  Why  then  do  they 
use  their  slush  fund  exclusively  to  hurt 
the  American  cotton  farmers  rather  than 
to  try  to  repeal  the  tariff  laws  which  they 
oppose?  Many  of  these  same  people  op- 
pose Federal  legislation  establishing 
minimum  wage  for  workers  and  maxl- 
mvim  hours  for  a  workweek.  Why,  I  ask, 
do  they  use  their  slush  fund  solely  against 
the  cotton  farmers  rather  than  try  to 
repeal  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act? 
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Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  do  not  pro- 
pose to  let  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change dictate  our  farm  policy.  They 
want  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  days 
when  the  fanner  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
gamblers  operating  through  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange.  They  want  to 
return  to  the  days  when  the  bucket 
shops  manufactured  rumors  which  con- 
stantly drove  the  price  of  cotton  down. 
These  rumor  mills  have  cost  farmers 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  let  this 
gambling  house  in  New  York,  operating 
in  the  shade  of  legality,  set  the  cotton 
policy  of  this  Nation.  I  think  that  it  is 
important  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  other  body  as  well  as 
American  people  know  exactly  who  are 
the  members  of  the  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cotton  Market  and  what  their  purpose 
is. 


ALASKA  LEADS  NATION  IN  PER- 
CENTAGE OF  SAVINGS  BONDS 
SALES— MRS.  HELEN  FISCHER'S 
GREAT  RECORD 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Alas- 
kans purchased  $5,288,000  in  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds  in  1964.  The  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment informs  me  that  the  total  amount 
represents  125.9  percent  of  Alaska's  as- 
signed quota  of  $4,200,000.  This  is  the 
record  for  any  State  of  the  Union.  No 
other  State  exceeded  its  quota  by  so  high 
a  percentage. 

This  record  is  remarkable  considering 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  active 
savings  bonds'  volunteers  in  Alaska  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  until  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Fischer,  of  Anchorage,  was  ap- 
pointed State  director  in  October  1962. 

Her  effective  work  in  promoting  the 
sales  of  E-  and  H-bonds  have  earned  for 
Mrs.  Fischer  a  special  activities  award 
which  will  be  presented  later  In  the  year. 
Mrs.  Fischer  and  her  office  manager, 
Mrs.  Diana  Bateman,  will  be  commended 
by  the  Treasury  Department  for  taking 
AJaska  to  the  top  position  among  all  the 
States  in  spite  of  the  March  27,  1964, 
earthquake  in  the  State  and  all  of  the 
resulting  problems. 

Regional  Director  Harold  R.  Stone,  of 
San  Francisco,  highlighted  the  work  of 
Helen  Fischer  in  his  February  24,  1965, 
memorandum  to  the  Washington,  D.C., 
office.  In  it  he  describes  Mrs.  Fischer's 
"intensive  and  effective  effort  in  enlist- 
ing the  interest  and  support  of  influen- 
tial individuals  throughout  the  State." 

Governor  William  A.  Egan  agreed  to 
serve  as  honorary  State  volunteer  chair- 
man. A  statewide  committee  was  estab- 
lished. State  employees  signed  up  to 
buy  savings  bonds  establishing  "an  ex- 
cellent foundation  for  future  increase" 
according  to  the  regional  director. 

Business  firms  in  the  State  conducted 
successful  savings  bonds  drives. 

The  Treasury  Department  reports  that 
1,042  Alaskans  signed  up  for  payroll  sav- 
ings In  1964.  They  represented  522  per- 
cent of  Alaska's  assigned  quota  "giving 
it  first  place  among  all  States  in  the 
western  region  in  percent  of  quota  at- 
tained." 


In  addition  to  her  work  with  the 
Alaska  civilian  population,  Mrs.  Fischer 
has  helped  the  larger  military  installa- 
tions in  the  State  win  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department's  highest  recognition.  Ci- 
tations have  been  awarded  to.:  First, 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Army,  Alaska,  the 
Air  Defense  ArtiUei-y  Group;  second,  1st 
Battalion.  37th  Artillery,  U.S.  Army, 
Alaska;  third.  Aviation  Battalion,  U.S. 
Ai-my,  Alaska;  and  fourth,  4th  Missile 
Battalion.  Nike-Hercules  43d  Artillery, 
U.S.  Army.  Alaska. 

Schools  hi  the  State  were  contacted. 
Following  World  War  II,  the  school 
stamp  program  had  been  gradually 
dropped.  In  1962,  it  was  not  operating 
in  a  single  public,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, or  militaiy  base  school.  Two  years 
later,  more  than  34,800  students  had  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  savings  stamp 
program  in  Alaska. 

Helen  Fischer's  record  of  sales  of  sav- 
ings bonds  and  stamps  to  civilians  in 
Alaska  is  not  surprising  to  those  of  us 
who  know  her.  What  sivs  undertakes, 
she  does  well. 

Her  letter  of  February  15, 1963,  to  Rob- 
ert P.  Isaac  of  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Education  suggesting  that  the  State 
school  system  "seriously  consider  adopt- 
ing the  U.S.  Treasury's  stamp  program" 
clearly  illustrates  why  her  work  has  been 
efifective.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
its  full  text  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks,  along  with  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  sent  to  all  State 
employees  by  Governor  Egan  announcing 
the  inauguration  of  statewide  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds  payroll  savings  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

February  15.  1963. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Isaac, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Alaska  Department  of  Education. 
Juneau.  Alaska. 

Dear  Mr.  Isaac:  The  thinking  and  behav- 
ior patterns  of  children,  as  we  all  know,  are 
formed  In  the  homes  and  In  the  classrooms 
of  our  schools — patterns  that  will  mark  these 
youngsters  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

During  these  formative  years,  Included 
among  the  many  good  habits  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  development  by  school  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  are  the  concepts 
of  thrift  and  conservation,  of  wise  money 
management,  of  savings  and  even  of  spend- 
ing. These  can  become  decisively  important 
to  the  youngster's  happiness  and  success  in 
later  years. 

Within  this  area  can  be  found  a  promi- 
nent solution  In  helping  to  overcome  one  of 
freedom's  weakest  links — the  citizen  who  ac- 
cepts the  privileges  of  liberty,  but  not  its 
obligations. 

One  good  medium  through  which  incul- 
cations of  valuable  thrift  habits  can  be  ac- 
complished is  the  U.S.  Treasury-sponsored 
school  savings  program.  Most  schools 
adopted  this  program  during  World  War  II. 
Many  have  retained  it  since,  and  teachers 
have  continuously  made  successful  class- 
room use  of  the  thrift  training  material 
which  the  Treasury  provides. 

The  school  savings  program  has  been 
maintained  in  thousands  of  schools  because 
pupils  have  shown  they  want  to  save  regu- 
larly. They  want  to  learn  to  manage  their 
own  finances.  They  want  to  learn  how  to 
spend  their  money  wisely  and  productively. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon 
recently  said   that  students  can  help  their 


country  In  many  ways  In  these  troubled 
times,  and  that  one  of  the  best  ways  is  by 
taking  part  In  the  school  savings  program 

It  is  a  matter  of  record,  the  educational 
benefits  of  school  savings  have  been  well 
proven  during  the  program's  22-year  history 
A  youngster  who  saves  for  his  own  goals,  at 
the  same  time  learning  to  recognize  his  role 
in  his  country's  welfare,  is  a  better  citizen 

Through  saving,  he  learns  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet  in  the  good  American  tradition 
Through  Investing  in  his  country  with  U.s! 
savings  stamps  and  bonds,  he  practices  pa- 
triotism in  one  of  its  most  useful  forms. 

We  feel  that  the  reason  the  program  has 
never  been  put  Into  force  in  Alixsku  is  be- 
cause the  Treasury  did  not  have  a  state 
office  of  savings  bonds  and  a  director  and 
staff  who  could  assist  in  setting  up  the  pro- 
gram. Now  we  have  and  are  ready,  willing, 
and  most  anxious  to  have  the  program  go 
into  effect  in  the  fall  term  of  1903. 

This  would  give  us  the  summer  months 
to  obtain  all  necessary  materials  and  Infor- 
mation to  assist  the  schools  In  setting  the 
program  up. 

I  am  enclosing  a  few  brochures  on  the 
program.  The  basis  of  the  program  Is  stamp 
day  once  each  week.  Teachers  and  volun- 
teers may  easily  arrange  to  obtain  U.S.  sav- 
ings stamps  on  consignment  from  their  local 
post  office,  setting  up  the  account  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  Application  forms  for 
this  simple  arrangement,  as  well  as  free  ma- 
terials for  your  school's  savings  program,  such 
as  booklets  for  the  teacher's  use.  stamp  day 
reminder  card  posters,  messages  to  students 
and  parents,  honor  awards,  etc..  are  all  ob- 
tained free  through  the  Treasury's  U.S.  Sav- 
ing Bonds  Division. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  seriously  consider 
adopting  the  U.S.  Treasury's  stamp  program 
in  the  Alaska  State  school  system. 
Sincerely. 

Helen  N.  Fischer, 

State  Director. 


State  of  Alaska, 

Juneau. 
All  permanent  State  employees. 
Subject:  Payroll  savings  bond  plan. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
announce  the  inauguration  of  a  statewide 
U.S.  savings  bond  payroll  savings  plan. 

Starting  September  1,  1963,  all  permanent 
State  employees  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  their  future  security  and  the 
growth  of  our  great  Nation  through  the  auto- 
matic payroll  savings  plan  that  has  proven 
helpful  to  so  many. 

Each  conunlssloner  has  appointed  a  sav- 
ings bond  coordinator.  A  member  of  hU 
committee  will  contact  you  In  the  near  fu- 
ture to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have 
and  to  assist  you  in  filling  out  the  proper 
authorization  forms  should  you  desire  to 
participate. 

Sincerely. 

William  A.  Eoan. 
Governor  of  Alaska. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  aware  of  the  per- 
sonalized rehabilitation  service  activi- 
ties of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Recently,  however,  the  remarkable 
record  of  accomplishment  and  unselfish 
service  for  handicapped  war  veterans 
and  their  dependents  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  even  more  forcefully. 

This  came  about  as  I  studied  a  report 
of  the  activities  of  a  single  office  provid- 
ing these  services.  Multiplied  by  150. 
the  average  number  of  such  offices  now 
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serving  our  former  service  men  and  wom- 
en, the  vastncss  of  this  c^feat  public  serv- 
ice effort  becomes  even  more  obvious. 

When  it  was  formed  In  1920,  the  or- 
ganization was  composed  exclusively  of 
Americas  war  wounded  and  disabled 
veterans.  It  was  granted  a  special  char- 
ter by  the  Congress  in  1932. 

StartinR  as  an  organiiaitlon  of  handi- 
capped veterans  of  World  War  I.  its 
congressional  charter  was  amended  in 
1942  to  extend  eligibility  to  any  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  has  been  either  wound- 
ed, gassed,  injured  or  disabled  by  rea- 
son of  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  it,  during  time  of 
war.  The  DAV  Is  therefore  composed 
exclusively  of  America's  disabled  de- 
fenders. 

Althouf^h  all  of  the  some  2  million 
war  veterans  who  are  t'ecelvlng  disabil- 
ity compensation  from  the  U.S.  Veterans' 
Administration  have  substantially  bene- 
fited by  reason  of  its  legislative  and 
rehabilitation  activities,  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  them  are  dues-pftying  DAV  mem- 
bers. These  members  receive  the 
Disabled  American  Verterans*  Monthly 
which  keeps  them  informed  as  to  all  de- 
velopments which  may  affect  their  fu- 
ture. 

Detailed  facts  are  set  forth  In  DAV 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  printed 
as  House  documents  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

The  DAV  formally  decided  that  Its 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  emergency 
defense  effort  would  be  to  see  to  it  that 
all  ex-servicemen  and  women  should 
have  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  and 
assistance  after  their  discharge.  This 
decision  was  reached  Rt  the  DAV  na- 
tional convention  at  Louisville,  Ky..  in 
June  1941.  It  was  determined  that  a 
staff  of  trained  national  service  officers 
would  guide  the  veterans  in  proper  prep- 
aration, presentation,  and  prosecution  of 
their  claims  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  other  Government  agen- 
cies. These  would  be  claims  for  service 
connection  of  their  disabilities,  disability 
compensation,  hospitalization  medical 
treatment,  prosthetic  appliances,  voca- 
tional training,  and  finally  selective 
placement  into  self-sustaining  suitable 
jobs,  utilizing  their  remaining  abilities. 

Far  too  many  World  War  I  disabled 
veterans  had  suffered  disillusionment  be- 
cause they  failed  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  such  expert  advice.  They  were  un- 
able technically  to  prove  their  legal  en- 
titlement to  such  benefits  as  they  con- 
sidered themselves  equitably  entitled. 
This  happened  because  of  their  Inability 
to  procure  detailed,  specific,  fact-giving 
affidavit  evidence  to  substantiate  their 
claims. 

That  the  DAV  has  been  faithful  to  its 
self-assumed  policy  of  extending  such 
needed  services  to  disabled  veterans  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  is  indicated  by  a  r6sum6  of  some 
of  the  many  services  extended  by  just  one 
such  service  officer  of  the  nationwide 
staff,  that  for  my  own  State  of  Montana. 

From  October  1945  through  May  1964 
this  Montana  olHce  reviewed  37,767 
claims  and  made  15,989  appearances  be- 


fore rating  boards.  Appeals  were  pre- 
pared in  288  cases  and  42,897  letters 
were  written  in  behalf  of  veterans. 

The  results  of  this  work  prove  the 
value  of  the  services  provided.  Service 
connections  were  established  in  1,519 
cases.  Increased  compensation  was  ob- 
tained In  2,189  instances.  Compensation 
was  maintained  and  perpetuated,  in  this 
Instance  for  the  period  from  April  1961, 
for  688  veterans.  Non-service -connected 
pensions  were  obtained  for  904  veterans 
and  increased  for  32  others.  Death  com- 
pensation was  paid  in  223  instances. 
There  were  13  cases  in  which  non-serv- 
ice-connected death  pensions  were  ob- 
tained and  13  more  where  the  pension 
was  increased.  Insurance  benefits,  bur- 
ial allowances  and  other  aid  was  ob- 
tained for  more  than  300  others  and  201 
were  benefited  under  terms  of  the  War 
Orphans  Act  insuring  an  education  for 
children  of  veterans  who  had  died. 
Monthly  increases  In  benefits  obtained  as 
a  result  of  this  work  totaled  $393,592. 
Retroactive  benefits  amounted  to  $2,406,- 
381,  bringing  the  total  benefits  gained  to 
$2,799,973.  If  further  proof  is  needed  we 
need  look  no  further  than  a  r6sum6  of 
some  of  the  services  extended  by  the 
nationwide  staff  of  full-time  national 
service  officers  for  a  10-year  period,  as 
follows: 

Claim    folders    reviewed 2.627.647 

Rating  board   appearances 1, 186.  131 

Favorable  awards  obtained 496,  671 

Service  connections  obtained..  40,998 
Increased     compensation     ob- 
tained   ms.  416 

Monetary  benefits  obtained —  $426,  233.  252 

Infinitely  more  could  have  been  ac- 
complished if  the  DAV  had  been  enabled 
financially  to  maintain  an  even  larger 
number  of  trained  national  service  oflB- 
ccrs.  gradually  reduced  from  more  than 
300  in  1947  to  about  150  at  the  present 
time.  Nevertheless,  during  the  last  10 
years,  the  DAV  has  expended  a  total  of 
$10,318,480  in  the  maintenance  of  such 
special  advocates.  This  sum  does  not  in- 
clude administrative  expenses  at  its  na- 
tional headquarters  at  1425  East  McMil- 
lan Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  nor  the  cost 
of  its  national  publication. 

To  estimate  the  DAV's  cost  of  extend- 
ing needed  service  to  individual  dis- 
tressed disabled  veterans  involves  differ- 
ing circumstances  proving  entitlement  to 
service  connection,  an  increased  disa- 
bility rating,  medical  treatment,  pros- 
thetic appliances,  and  vocational  train- 
ing. Advising  and  assisting  individual 
claimants  requires  time,  ranging  from  a 
few  minutes  up  to  many  hours.  Most 
claimants  have  no  conception  of  the 
time  that  their  attorneys  in  fact  must 
expend  in  carefully  studying  the  evi- 
dence in  official  claims  folders,  in  pre- 
paring briefs,  in  making  presentation  to 
claims  and  rating  boards. 

Thousands  of  claimants  have  been 
given  pertinent,  helpful  advice,  not 
measurable  or  recorded  in  the  monthly 
reports  required  to  be  submitted  by  each 
national  service  officer  to  the  national 
service  director,  Irving  Peltz,  located  at 
the  DAV  National  Service  Headquarters, 
1701  Eighth  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


Measured  by  the  DAV's  overall  costs 
of  $10,318,480  during  the  last  10  years, 
one  would  find  that  the  DAV  has  ex- 
pended about  $4  for  each  claim  folder 
reviewed  on  behalf  of  a  claimant,  or, 
measured  another  way,  about  $8.65  for 
each  appearance  before  a  rating  agency, 
or  again  about  $20.75  for  each  favorable 
award  obtained,  or  about  $251.70  for 
each  service  connection  obtained,  or 
about  $57.85  for  each  compensation  in- 
crease obtained,  or  about  $41.30  for  di- 
rect monetary  benefits  obtained  for 
claimants  for  each  rehabilitation  service 
dollar  expended  by  the  DAV,  not  count- 
ing the  fact  that  such  benefits  will  gen- 
erally continue  for  many  years. 

These  statistics  fall  to  reveal  the  hu- 
manitarian dividends  thereby  obtained 
for  the  scores  of  thousands  of  distressed 
disabled  veterans,  and  their  dependents, 
who  have  been  directly  benefited  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Most  of  these  service-disabled  veterans 
.have  probably  assumed  that  the  DAV 
has  been  getting  some  kind  of  financial 
help  from  the  Federal  Government.  No 
money  has  ever  been  appropriated  to  the 
DAV  by  Congress. 

It  is  true  that,  because  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  realized  the  value  of 
such  personalized  services,  it  has, 
throughout  the  years,  been  furnishing 
office  space  for  all  DAV  national  service 
officers  in  its  regional,  district,  and 
central  offices. 

DAV  Income  has  been  procured  from 
membership  dues,  but,  more  importantly, 
since  1942,  from  its  Idento-Tag  project, 
by  which  most  automobile  owners 
throughout  the  country  receive  minia- 
ture automobile  license  tags.  Inciden- 
tally, attachment  of  such  Idento-Tags  to 
keyrings  has  enabled  the  DAV  to  return 
about  IV2  million  sets  of  lost  keys  to 
their  owners  since  1942,  without  regard 
to  whether  they  had  previously  sub- 
mitted any  donation.  Fortunately. 
Idento-Tag  recipients  who  do  respond 
with  donations  have  long  enabled  the 
DAV  to  maintain  a  larger  staff  of  full- 
time  national  service  officers  than  main- 
tained by  any  veteran  organization. 

If,  however,  twice  as  many  Idento-Tag 
recipients  were  each  year  to  donate  only 
$1  in  response  to  receipt  of  their  minia- 
ture automobile  license  tags,  then  the 
DAV  would  be  enabled  to  expand  its  re- 
habilitation service  setup  into  all  of  the 
some  168  hospitals  of  the  U.S.  Veterans' 
Administration,  where  they  could  then 
extend  much-needed  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice to  so  many  additional  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  discouraged  disabled  veterans. 

Incidentally,  the  Idento-Tag  project  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  DAV  Itself 
at  its  National  Headquarters  at  5555 
Ridge  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Most 
employees  consist  of  disabled  veterans, 
their  wives,  their  widows,  and  other 
handicapped  i>ersons — a  rehabilitation 
project  in  itself — under  the  direction  of 
the  DAV  national  adjutant,  Denvel  D. 
Adams. 

Because  the  income  from  the  Idento- 
Tag  project  has  not  been  sufficiently 
adequate  to  provide  for  its  staff  of  full- 
time  national  service  officers,  resigna- 
tions have  reduced  their  number  from 
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about  300  in  1947  to  about  150,  notwith- 
standing appropriations  aggregating 
8830,249  during  the  last  9  years  from  its 
incorporated  trustee,  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation,  1707  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Its  reserve  funds  therefore  again  need 
to  be  built  up,  by  greatly  increased  vol- 
ume of  donations  by  disabled  veterans — 
all  of  whom  have  so  much  benefited  by 
reason  of  the  DAV  service  program — and 
by  other  social-minded  Americans. 
Much  needed  are  many  more  bequests 
in  wills,  designations  as  beneficiary  in 
insurance  policies,  assignments  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  benefactors  of  Perpetual 
Rehabilitation  Funds,  in  some  multiple 
of  SlOO — a  grassroots  idea  spontaneously 
started  by  a  group  of  concerned  disabled 
veterans  in  Montana. 

After  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  an 
updated  memorial  honor  roll  of  the 
benefactors,  who  have  established  such 
Perpetual  Rehabilitation  Funds  with  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation — presently 
ranging  from  SlOO  to  $1,000 — will  be  in- 
cluded in  each  DAV  annual  report  to 
the  Congress. 

Only  the  interest  earnings  will  be 
available  for  appropriation  to  the  DAV 
for  its  use  in  maintaining  service  officers 
in  the  respective  States  from  which  each 
Perpetual  Rehabilitation  Fund  origi- 
nated. 

This  unique  idea,  if  supported  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  social-minded 
Americans — as  well  as  individual  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  DAV  depart- 
ments and  chapters — holds  hope  for 
eventually  building  up  sufficient  reserve 
funds,  so  that  the  earnings  therefrom 
can  enable  the  DAV  to  maintain  much 
needed  rehabilitation  service  for  disabled 
veterans  in  each  State  throughout  future 
years. 

The  experience  as  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, for  whom  service  connections  were 
procured  as  much  as  35  years  after  active 
service,  indicates  that  such  expert  serv- 
ice officers  will  be  needed  for  decades. 

Fellow  Americans  who  think  about  it 
will  realize  that  security  for  America's 
war  disabled,  and  their  dependents,  is 
inevitably  linked  up  to  future  security 
for  America.  Americans  who  help  the 
DAV  directly,  or  through  its  incorpo- 
rated trustee,  the  DAV  Service  Founda- 
tion, will  thereby  be  helping  many  more 
of  America's  disabled  defenders,  and 
their  dependents,  and  their  communi- 
ties, and  will  also  thereby  help  to  fortify 
America's  future  security. 


"THE  GUNS  OF  AUGUST" 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  fact  that  recently  a  copy  of  the 
film,  "The  Guns  of  August,"  has  been 
presented  to  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
Mr.  Nathan  Kroll.  the  producer.  I  have 
seen  it,  and  think  it  is  a  fine  film,  indeed. 
As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library,  I  appreciate  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Kroll  in  his  presentation  of  It  to 
the  Library. 

The  film  is  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest, since  it  presents  in  a  most  vivid 
and  forceful  manner  the  momentous 
events  that  led  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 


First  World  War.  It  also  details  many 
of  the  important  battles  which  were  so 
important  as  turning  points  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war — the  German  march 
across  Belgium,  in  violation  of  neutral 
territory;  the  German  sweep  through 
northern  France  to  within  25  miles  of 
Paris :  the  stopping  of  this  German  drive 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  as  well  as 
exciting  scenes  from  the  eastern  front, 
where  massive  defeats  were  suffered  by 
the  Russian  armies.  There  are  also  se- 
quences of  the  German  submarine  war- 
fare, which  was  so  important  in  bringing 
the  United  States  into  the  war. 

All  of  the  film  footage  is  of  actual  cov- 
erage of  the  events  and  personalities  as 
they  were.  Thus,  it  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  living  history,  which  can  add  so 
much  to  our  understanding  of  the  past 
which  has  had  so  great  an  influence  upon 
our  present  situation. 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  chosen  it  as  a  motion  picture  of 
unusual  merit. 

The  film  is  based  on  the  Pulitzer  Pri/e- 
winning  bestseller  by  Barbara  W.  Tuch- 
man. 


INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  OF 
MANDATORY  OIL  IMPORTS  CON- 
TROL PROGRAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  large  advertisement  appeared  in 
many  newspapers  condemning  the  pres- 
ent mandatory  oil  import  program  as  not 
being  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  particularly  of  some  consumers. 
This  advertisement  presented  a  frac- 
tion of  the  story  and  clearly  only  one 
side  of  the  picture. 

I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  set  out 
the  full  justification  for  the  mandatory 
oil  import  program  but  simply  by  an  in- 
troduction into  the  Record  of  a  state- 
ment of  John  C.  Woelk,  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  Corporation  Commission  before 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  commit- 
tee studying  the  program,  to  provide  evi- 
dence that  the  economic  future  of  my 
State  has  suffered  materially  because  of 
the  liberal  import  program  now  existing. 
A  careful  review  of  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Woelk  which  was  presented  on  be- 
half of  Governor  Avery,  the  Kansas  Cor- 
poration Commission  and  the  State  of 
Kansas,  will  reveal  that  the  future  do- 
mestic supply  of  oil  is  endangered  under 
present  liberal  policies  and  our  ability 
to  develop  reserves  for  future  need  could 
be  destroyed  if  the  position  of  those  ad- 
vocating abolishment  of  import  controls 
were  to  be  accepted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  John  C.  Woelk  with  ac- 
companying tables  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   tables   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    of    John    C.    Woelk,    Commis- 
sioner   Representing    Gov.    William    H. 
Avery   of  Kansas   and   the  Kansas   Cor- 
poration Commission,  Before  Represent- 
atives of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Relative  to  Investigation  and  Study  of 
the    Mandatory     Oil     Imports    Control 
Program,  March   10,   1965 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  corporation  commission,  I 


am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  an 
pear  and  comment  regarding  the  mandatory 
oil  Imports  program  In  behalf  of  Gov 
William  H.  Avery  and  the  State  of  Kansa*" 
Chairman  William  L.  Mitchell  had  expect 
to  represent  Governor  Avery  and  the  com 
mission  today,  but  other  commitments  made 
It  Impossible  to  do  so. 

Some  31^  years  ago  the  then  chairman  of 
the  Kansas  commission,  Mr.  Richard  c 
Byrd.  appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  hearing  on 
this  problem.  At  that  time  he  characterized 
the  condition  of  the  Industry  in  Kansas  as 
"sick."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  since  Mr.  Byrd  made 
this  comment  more  than  3  years  ago  have 
borne  out  the  accuracy  of  his  appraisal. 
The  Industry  was  then,  In  our  judgment 
sick  and  Is  sick  today.  All  significant  cri- 
teria available  to  us  In  Kansas  indicates  that 
the  Industry  is  presently  In  Its  poorest  rela- 
tive condition,  considering  the  experience  of 
the  past  10  years. 

Using  the  same  statistical  factors  as  Mr. 
Byrd  used  in  his  presentation  before  the 
Steed  committee,  and  in  large  part  the  same 
factors  which  were  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  In  May  1961,  and  consist- 
ently with  testimony  otiered  in  behalf  of  the 
Industry  In  Kansas  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  1963,  we  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  results  of 
the  present  imports  control  program  have 
contributed  to  the  deterioration  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Industry  in  Kansas,  have  less- 
ened the  contribution  of  the  oil  Industry  to 
the  State's  economic  and  financial  health, 
and  under  present  conditions  there  are  few 
prospects  in  sight  for  a  change  In  the  down- 
ward trend. 

The  lessons  from  World  War  II  demon- 
strate the  absolute  necessity  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  Industry  on  a  vigorous  and 
self-sufficient  basis.  If  the  proper  climate 
is  not  assured  for  stability  In  the  industry 
and  for  its  continued  and  expanded  activity 
In  exploration  and  development,  we  must 
necessarily  reach  a  point  of  no  return.  This 
we  cannot  afford.  The  troubled  state  of  our 
International  affairs  and  the  quickening  pace 
of  our  problems  in  southeast  Asia  about 
which  we  read  dally  demonstrate  the  urgent 
need  to  come  to  grips  with  and  And  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems. 

The  Kansas  Commission  has  as  Its  primary 
statutory  obligation  the  conservation  of  the 
oil  and  gas  resources  in  Kansas.  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  commission,  we  must 
administer  the  conservation  act  to  prevent 
physical  and  economic  waste  of  the  State's 
natural  resources  and  to  protect  correlative 
rights  of  the  landowners.  By  statute,  the 
production  of  oil  In  Kansas  is  limited  to  the 
market  demand  for  oil.  This  demand  is 
determined  through  monthly  hearings  In 
which  the  crude  oil  purchasers  submit  to  us 
estimates  of  their  market  requirements  for 
Kansas-produced  oil  (see  exhibit  1). 

Traditionally,  Kansas  has  been  the  fifth 
largest  of  the  oil-producing  States.  Our 
relative  position  has  worsened  and  we  now 
find  that  since  1960,  Kansas  has  ranked 
seventh  among  the  largest  oil-producing 
States. 

E.xhlblt  2  presents  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  in  Kansas  for  the  years 
1950  through  1964.  The  year  1956  was  our 
peak  year  of  production  when  we  reached 
124,204.000  barrels  annually.  The  annual 
production  In  1964  was  106,252,000  barrels. 
Our  production  annually  has  declined  14.45 
percent  from  1956  to  1964.  Exhibit  2  also 
illustrates  a  yearly  reduction  in  the  average 
barrels  per  day  per  well  production  from  a 
high  of  9.2  In  1956  to  the  present  low  for 
1964  of  6,3  barrels,  a  reduction  exceeding 
31.6  percent. 

This  decrease  in  production  has  occurred 
over  these  9  years  notwithstanding  the  fact 
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that  total  demand  for  crude  oil  during  these 
game  years  has  increased  approximately  9 
percent. 

The  problem  Immediately  under  considera- 
tion is.  of  course,  the  review  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  mandatory  Import  controls  pro- 
gram. It  l8  stating  the  obvious  to  say  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  petroleum  prod- 
ucts has  a  direct  Impact  upon  the  demand 
lor  Kansas  crude.  In  1960  Kansas  exported 
in  excess  of  47-mllllon  barrels  of  Kansas 
crude  to  other  States.  In  1964  that  figure 
had  been  reduced  to  35,950.660  barrels.  The 
Kansas  crude,  In  a  Ifirge  part,  has  moved 
to  the  States  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Oklahoma. 
Therefort  any  foreign  crude  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  which  finds  Its  way  to  the 
markets  in  the  named  States,  lessens  the 
demand  for  Kansas  crude  to  the  extent  that 
the  market  demand  In  those  States  is  met 
by  foreign  imports,  or  by  domestic  produc- 
tion displaced  by  Imports,  rather  than  by 
the  Kansas  product.  The  distribution  of 
the  refined  petroleum  products  from  Kansas 
refineries  is  wider  than  the  distribution  of 
Kansas  crude.  Kansas  has  11  active  refiner- 
ies (2  less  than  In  1956)  now  operating 
with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  335,550  barrels. 
Exhibit  3  presents  these  reflneries  and  their 
capacities  together  with  their  crude  oil  runs 
to  stills. 

In  the  determination  of  the  Kansas  mar- 
ket demand  and  the  establishment  of  allow- 
ables based  on  that  demand,  the  Kansas 
Commission  has  been  forced  by  the  continu- 
ing Increase  In  the  Importation  of  foreign 
crude  into  the  United  States  to  reduce  the 
allowable  production  In  Kansas  to  a  point 
below  our  generally  recognized  minimum 
for  effective  conservation.  Under  the  con- 
servation act.  we  are  prdhlblted  from  re- 
ducing the  production  from  a  well  having  a 
capacity  greater  than  25  barrels  per  day  to 
less  than  25  barrels  per  day.  Under  the 
statutory  formula,  the  present  effective  legal 
minimum  allowable  is  approximately  300,000 
barrels.  Because  of  emergency  conditions 
attributable  In  a  large  part.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, to  the  Impact  of  Importation  of  foreign 
crude,  we  have,  of  necessity,  been  required 
to  reduce  dally  allowances  10  to  25,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  You  will  observe  that  oiu-  dally 
average  production  In  1964  as  presented  In 
exhibit  2  is  290,000  barrels.  While  this  aver- 
age dally  production  is  a  preliminary  figure. 
its  essential  validity  Is  undlsputable.  Under 
these  conditions,  we  cannot  prorate  equita- 
bly; we  cannot  protect  correlative  rights; 
and  we  have  reached  the  point  where  pro- 
ration Is  effectively  determined  by  the 
purchaser.  If  the  market  demand  for  Kansas 
crude  continues  to  dissipate  at  the  same 
relative  rate  as  It  has  In  recent  years,  the 
Kansas  Commission  will  find  It  Impossible 
to  administer  the  conservation  act  realis- 
tically In  the  protection  of  the  State's  re- 
sources and  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  as 
a  whole,  and  Incidentally,  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  Industry. 

We  believe  that  continued  limitation  of 
production  at  a  point  well  below  the  present 
effective  legal  minimum  will  and  does  cause 
physical  waste.  This  will  happen  since  we 
are  required  to  reduce  production  from  sec- 
ondary recovery  projects.  To  recover  the 
ultimate  amount  of  oil  available,  these  re- 
covery projects  must  produce  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  25  barrels  daily  minimum.  Re- 
stricting or  otherwise  interrupting  the  pro- 
duction from  these  projects  ultimately  re- 
sults In  the  loss  of  crude  oil  otherwise  re- 
coverable. 

The  unfavorable  conditions  In  the  oil  In- 
dustry In  Kansas  are  reflected  In  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  tax  revenue  derived  from  oil 
products  has  decreased  substantially  since 
1957.  Kansas  does  not  have  a  production 
or  severance  tax  on  crude  oU.  However,  crude 
products  are  subject  to  taxation  under  the 


State's  ad  valorem  property  tax.  For  tax 
purposes  the  valuation  throughout  the  State 
Is  substantially  uniform  although  the  rates 
may  vary  somewhat  from  county  to  county. 
Exhibit  4  presents  the  total  assessed  valua- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  produced  In  Kansas  for 
the  years  1957  through  1964.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  develop  figures  as  to  oil  valua- 
tion alone,  unfortunately.  Your  attention 
is  Invited  to  the  fact  that  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  from  1957  through  1964, 
decreased  In  excess  of  $30  million.  While 
this  decrease  has  been  taking  place,  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  has  Increased  from  580  mil- 
lion thousand  cubic  feet  In  1957  to  810  mil- 
lion thousand  cubic  feet  produced  In  1964. 
The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  the  as- 
sessment of  oil  production  and  the  tax  reve- 
nues derived  therefrom  have  fallen  off  sub- 
stantially, primarily  because  of  the  continu- 
ing decrease  In  the  demand  for  Kansas  oil. 
This  decline  In  demand  has  other  coinciden- 
tal effects  on  the  State's  economy. 

Exhibit  5  presents  data  Illustrating  the  de- 
cline In  the  direct  employment  In  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  and  in 
employment  In  refining  and  related  Indus- 
tries. It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  In  employment  In  each  year  from 
1956  through  1964.  This  decline  In  employ- 
ment In  direct  production  activities  amounts 
to  23.1  percent  over  a  9-year  period  and  a 
reduction  in  excess  of  20.7  percent  In  that 
period  on  a  combined  basis.  The  condition 
of  the  Industry  Is  reflected  In  the  enrollment 
figures  In  the  petroleum  engineering  and 
geology  departments  In  our  three  State 
universities. 

Exhibit  6  presents  data  pertaining  to  en- 
rollment In  the  years  since  1955  and  these 
may  be  summarized  with  the  statement  that 
enrollment  has  declined  steadily  since  1956. 
Prom  the  Information  available  to  us,  no 
prospect  Is  In  sight  for  a  reversal  of  the 
trend.  While  this  Is  a  corollary  to  the  main 
problem,  two  facts  deserve  attention.  One  Is, 
that  these  vital  skills  cannot  be  obtained  on 
short  notice  and  the  second  Is,  that  a  point 
will  soon  be  reached  In  this  downward  trend, 
if  It  has  not  yet  restilted,  when  the  numbers 
of  persons  entering  these  necessary  courses 
of  study  will  not  provide  sufficient  skilled  per- 
sonnel to  replace  the  departures  from  the 
field. 

The  unhealthy  condition  of  the  Industry  Is 
refiected  in  other  ways.  We  have  lost  the 
effective  production  of  two  refineries  since 
1959,  the  Chanute  Refining  Co.  having  shut 
down  that  year,  and  the  Vickers  Refinery  hav- 
ing shut  down  for  all  practical  purposes  in 
1964.  There  have  been  a  number  of  mergers 
since  1956.  Many  Independent  producers 
have  gone  out  of  business  and  others  have 
been  merged  or  sold  to  larger  and  more  Inte- 
grated companies.  The  reduced  activity  Is 
reflected  In  the  decrease  In  the  average  num- 
ber of  rotary  rigs  operating  In  the  State.  Ex- 
hibit 7  win  Ulustrate  that  since  1956,  we  have 
Incurred  a  reduction  of  48.48  percent  In  the 
average  number  of  rotary  rigs  In  operation. 

In  our  Judgment  the  critical  factor  to  be 
considered  In  evaluating  the  condition  of  the 
industry  Is  the  development  activity  leading 
to  proven  reserves.  Exhibit  8  presents  prov- 
en reserves  for  each  year  1957  through  1964. 
These  have  decreased  in  each  year.  In  Kan- 
sas from  1958  through  1964,  the  proven  re- 
serves have  decreased  16.08  percent.  Actual 
production  during  a  similar  period  (see  ex- 
hibit 2)  has  decreased  11.41  percent.  The 
exhibit  shows  new  reserves,  reserves  and  ex- 
tensions of  proven  reserves  for  each  year,  the 
production  for  each  year,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  new  reserves  to  production.  This 
data  suggests  the  probability  that  decelera- 
tion in  exploration  occurs  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  decline  In  production.  This  rate  of 
regression  continued  for  any  appreciable  pe- 
riod contributes  to  the  Instability  of  the  in- 


dustry. Ultimately  It  would,  of  course,  be 
self -liquidating  and  destructive.  This  prob- 
lem certainly  is  not  local,  nor  confined  to 
Kansas.  In  1959  In  Kansas,  the  cost  of  dis- 
covering and  producing  a  barrel  of  crude  oil 
exceeded  $3  per  barrel.  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  price  of  costs  of  exploration, 
equipment,  and  labor  have  risen. 

Kansas  has  an  effective  maximum  capacity 
of  about  360,000  barrels  per  day  obtainable 
almost  Immediately  and  which  could  be  In- 
creased to  about  400,000  barrels  per  day  with 
Improvement  In  transportation  facilities. 
Our  present  maximum  capacity  of  335,550 
barrels  per  day,  with  standby  units,  could  be 
reached  within  about  30  days.  To  maintain 
this  level  of  production  on  a  sustained  basis, 
or  to  Increase  our  productive  capacity  above 
360,000  barrels  per  day,  the  drilling  and  ex- 
ploration rate  must  be  Increased  not  less 
than  40  percent  over  our  present  rate. 

Price  deterioration  has  been  a  factor.  The 
continued  Importation  of  foreign  crude,  with 
excessive  refinery  runs,  continues  to  threaten 
and  depress  the  domestic  crude  oil  price 
structure.  These  factors  Inhibit  and  deter 
a  healthy  growth  within  the  oil  Industry. 
In  our  Judgment  the  activity  In  explora- 
tion and  development  Is  controlled  by  the 
Incentive  available  to  the  Industry  to  under- 
take exploration.  Certainly  the  Industry 
cannot  be  expected  to  Invest  capital  neces- 
sary to  maintain  Its  position  or  to  Improve 
reserves  If  the  price  of  crude  oil  Is  below 
the  cost  of  replacement  of  present  reserves. 
We  regard  the  proven  reserves  factor  as  criti- 
cal for  the  reason  that  It  appears  to  be  the 
single  most  significant  criterion  upon  which 
to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  Industry  to 
meet  the  long-range  demands  which  will  be 
made  upon  It  In  the  national  defense  of 
the  country  In  the  event  of  sudden  emer- 
gency conditions. 

The  purposes  of  the  mandatory  Import 
control  program  are  desirable.  The  Imple- 
mentation of  those  purposes  has  not  yet 
accomplished  the  goal  sought  to  be  reached 
Insofar  as  Kansas  Is  concerned.  If  the 
domestic  oil  Industry  Is  to  be  maintained 
at  a  level  which  will  enable  It  to  meet  Its 
foreseeable  demands  and  those  demands 
which  can  be  anticipated  during  periods  of 
emergency,  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  effect 
of  the  present  program  Is  In  order.  Imports 
continue  to  Increase  and  the  market  for 
Kansas  crude  continues  to  decline.  The  lack 
of  a  market  Is  devastating  In  effect  on 
Kansas  oil  producers. 

The  unlimited  Importation  of  Canadian 
crude  and  Its  effect  on  the  domestic  market 
deserves  reappraisal.  Kansas  has  lost,  and 
continues  to  lose,  a  portion  of  the  demand 
for  Its  crude  due  to  this  unrestricted  Im- 
portation. The  escalation  in  total  Imports, 
some  of  which  are  without  limitation,  and 
the  lack  of  a  sound  economic  Incentive  to 
better  our  known  reserve  position  must  In- 
evitably continue  to  depress  the  soundness 
of  the  Industry  and  indirectly  the  general 
economy.  Inherent  In  any  such  appraisal  Is 
a  consideration  of  the  effect  the  present  Im- 
port program  has  on  our  balance  of  trade  and 
related  fiscal  problems. 

Specifically,  we  recommend  that  a  limita- 
tion be  placed  on  Canadian  imports;  that 
total  Imports  be  reduced  and  that  the  level 
of  future  Imports  be  related  to  the  level  of 
the  known  domestic  production  of  petro- 
leum products.  Only  by  moving  In  this 
direction  can  we  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
domestic  supply  of  petrolevun  In  relation  to 
the  requirements  of  national  security.  To 
move  m  this  direction  will  tend  to  provide  a 
climate  of  growth  and  an  Incentive  which 
win  reverse  the  existing  declining  trend. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 
If  there  are  questions  regarding  my  com- 
ments or  exhibits,  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
them. 
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Exhibit  No.  1 
Kansas,  1965 


March  10,  1965 


American  Petroflna 

Apco  Oil  Corp... 

Assoc.  Petrc,  Inc 

Cameron  Crude  Purchasing 

Century 

Cities  Service... 

Clear  Creek,  Inc 

Continental 

CRA,  Inc - 

Derby  Refinery  Co 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining— Carter. 

Mid-.\merica. 

Mobil  Oil  Co- 


National  Co-op  itflnery. 


Pan  American  Pjlroleum  Corp. . 

Phillips  Petroleum 

Producers  Pipe  Line 

Pure  Oil  Co 

Rock  Island  Oil  &  Refining 

Shell 

Sinclair 

Skelly 

Sohio 

Texaco ^ 

Tulsa  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Co. 

Vickers 

Other  miscellaneous  demand 


Total. 


December 
nominations 


3,000 

6,200 

3, 728 

2,000 

2,200 

28,000 

6,500 

12,000 

12,200 

18,500 

3,515 

2, 850 

31.  450 

15,300 

20,800 

10.000 

2,200 

3.900 

8.300 

900 

9,000 

46.500 

1.000 

10,300 

1,500 

3, 522 

15.455 


280,820 


December 
runs 


2,097 

5,  251 

3,609 

1,656 

2, 072 

29. 218 

7,292 

16,898 

12,429 

19,918 

3,786 

2,638 

29,586 

15, 170 

22.729 

9.281 

1,653 

4.020 

9.410 

1,393 

9.877 

4,S.  512 

2.708 

12,567 

1,582 

3,444 

14,777 


291, 173 


January 
nominations 


3,000 

6, 200 

5, 528 

2,000 

2,200 

28,000 

0,500 

12,000 

12,  200 

19,000 

3.505 

2,850 

31, 450 

15,300 

20,800 

10,000 

2,200 

3,900 

10,750 

900 

9,000 

43,000 

1,000 

10,300 

l,.'iOO 

3,387 

15,045 


281, 515 


January 
runs 


2, 677 

5,059 

5,068 

1,631 

1,919 

28,879 

7,224 

Ifi,  190 

12,260 

19, 670 

3,476 

2,589 

29,108 

14, 427 

21,  (AO 

9,104 

1,.')96 

4,042 

11,067 

1,377 

9,164 

40.562 

2.663 

12, 324 

2,195 

3,302 

14,800 


283.803 


February 
nominations 


3,000 

6,200 

6,600 

1,800 

2,200 

28,000 

6,500 

12, 000 

12,200 

19,600 

3,585 

2,860 

31,260 

16,300 

20,800 

10,000 

2,100 

3,900 

10,750 

900 

9,000 

43,000 

1,000 

10.300 

1.960 

3,616 

14,  n7 


282, 878 


March 
nominations 


3,000 

6,200 

7,100 

1,800 

2,100 

28,000 

6,500 

12,000 

12,000 

20^000 

3,570 

2,8M 

3O,S50 

15,300 

20,800 

10,000 

2,100 

3.800 

18.000 

900 


42,000 
1.000 

10,000 
2,100 
3.378 

14.800 


281, 24S 


Exhibit  No.  2 

Kansas  production  of  crude  oil  and  lease 
condensate 

[Thousands  of  barrels] 


Year 

Production 

Rankin 

entire  United 

States 

1980. 

107,586 
114.622 
114,807 
114,566 
119,317 
121,669 
124,204 
123,614 
119,942 
119, 514 
113,500 
112,211 
112,026 
109,064 
106,262 

s 

1851 

5 

1952—. 

£ 

1963. 

5 

lOM 

6 

1955 

5 

1956. 

5 

1957.. 

5 

1968 

1969. 

igjo. 

19a 

1982. 

1963 

1964. 

Exhibit  No.  3 

Use  of  crude  oil  in  Kansas 

Barrels 
Crude  oil  produced  In  Kansas  In 

1964 106, 252.  025 

Crude  oil  imported  into  Kansas 

In    1964 40,575,900 


Total  crude  oil  produced 

and  imported,  1964 146,827,925 


[Actual  barrels) 


Year 

Average 

barrels 

produced 

daUy 

Dally  aver- 
age, barrels 
per  day 
per  well 

1956 

339.664 
338.956 
330.518 
329,595 
310. 109 
307.427 
306.920 
296.804 
290.306 

9  2 

1957 

8  9 

1958 

8  4 

1959 

R  4 

1960 

1961... 

6  6 

1962 

6  5 

1963 

6. 2 

1964 

6  0 

Crude  oil  run  to  stills  in  Kansas 

in    1964 _  110,877,265 

Crude  oil  exported  from  Kansas 

in    1964 35,950.660 

Total  crude  oil  used  and 

exported,  1964 146,  827,  925 

Crude  oil  run  to  stills  in  Kansas.  1964 

Barrels 

January 9,  608,  769 

February 8,  828,  383 

March 8,  506,  808 

April 8, 409,  865 

May _._  9,  560, 865 

June 9,  394,  795 

July 9,  770. 992 

August 9,910, 140 

September.- 9, 190,522 

October 8,  785,  553 

November 9.  355,  804 

December 9,  554,  759 

Total 110.877.265 

(Daily  average,  303,773  barrels.) 

Acnvz  Refineries  in  Kansas 
American  Oil  Co.,  Neodesha,  Kans. 
American     Petroflna     Co.     of    Texas.     El 
Dorado,  Kans. 


Apco  Oil  Corp.,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Century  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  Shallow  Water, 
Kans. 

Cooperative  Refinery  Association.  Coffey- 
ville,  Kans. 

Cooperative  Refinery  Association,  Phillips- 
burg.  Kans. 

Derby  Refining  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Mid-American  Refining  Co.,  Inc..  Chanute, 
Kans. 

Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Augusta,  Kans. 

National  Cooperative  Refinery  Association, 
McPherson,  Kans. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Skelly  Oil  Co.,  El  Dorado,  Kans. 

The  Vickers  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  Potwin, 
Kans. 


Exhibit  No.  4 
State  of  Kansas — Property  valuation  depart- 
ment— Assessment  of  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion 


Assessed 

Increase  or 

Gas 

Year 

valuation  of 

(decrease) 

production 

oil  and  gas 

over  prior 

(thousand 

year 

cubic  feet) 

1957 

367,  ,533. 336 

12, 782.  557 

580,698,954 

1958 

366, 648, 024 

(885.312) 

535,937,434 

1959 

360, 814, 226 

(5, 833, 798) 

595.244,836 

1960 

362, 106, 946 

1,  292. 720 

(■>32,6O9,850 

1961 

.350, 566, 715 

(11.540.231) 

676,235.505 

1962 

349, 288, 789 

(1.277,925) 

725,303,140 

1963 

347,012,765 

(2,276,024) 

773,373,504 

1964 

337,141,508 

(9,871,257) 

810,069,686 

Note.— Assessed  valuation  of  oil  alone  durin?  above 
years  not  available.  Oas  production  from  1957  to  1964 
increased  approximately  28.4  percent  wliile  assessed 
valuation  for  oil  and  gas  production  has  decreased  8.3 
percent;  consequently  assessment  on  oil  production  has 
decreased  approximately  36.7  percent  due  primarily  to 
decrease  in  market  demand  for  oi!  from  Kansas. 


Exhibit  No.  5 
Estimated  number  of  employees  in  petroleum  and  related  industries  in  Kansas,  1956  through  1964 


1956 

1967 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

("rude  petroleum  and  natural  pas  production.  .. 

16,900 
4.900 

16.800 
4,800 

15,900 
4,800 

16,000 
4,900 

14,900 
4,700 

14,400 
4,600 

13,800 
4,500 

13.200 
4,400 

13,000 
4,300 

Petroleum  refineries  and  related  industries.    . 

Total 

21,800 

21,600 

20,700 

20,900 

19,600 

19.000 

18,300 

17,600 

17,300 

Authority:  Statewide  Employment  Statistics,  Employment  Security  Division,  Kansas  Department  of  Labor. 
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Exhibit  No. 
Enrollment  and  graduation '  of  geology  and 
petroleum  engineering  students  since  1956, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


Petroleum  engineering 


1956 

1957 

1968 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Total  students 

Oraduatlug  students. 

81 
9 

83 
17 

!  69 
16 

-i- 

34 
16 

25 
18 

23 
9 

1st 
year 

2d 
year 

3d 
year 

4th 
year 

Grad- 
uates 

Total 

1960 

9 
5 

4 
9 
6 

7 
6 
2 

4 
2 

6 
3 
6 
0 
4 

12 
2 

7 
8 
6 

6 

7 

6 

13 

16 

40 

1961 

22 

1062 

24 

1963 

34 

1964 

33 

Geology 


Sd-year  students.. 
4tb-year  students. 


1961 


University  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Kans., 
geology  department 


1 

n 


1962 


1963 


7 
U 


1964 


11 
16 


Entering 

geology 

majors 

Qruduating 

B.A.  and 

M.S 

Graduating 

M.S 


1956 

1957 

1958  1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

104 

89 

46 

42 

37 

12 

3 

2 

20 

6 

35 

29 

23 

18 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1964 


The  commission  has  been  advised  Inform- 
ally that  the  downward  trend  experienced  by 
the  University  of  Kansas  and  Wichita  Uni- 
versity has  been  true  of  enrollment  at  Kan- 
sas State  University  at  Manhattan.  Kans. 
We  have  also  learned  that  the  Department 
of  Geology.  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  is  now  engaged  In.  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  experience  and  problems  in  thla 
area,  on  a  national  basis. 

Exhibit  No.  7 

Average  number  of  rotary  rigs  operating  in 

Kansas 

Nu-mber 
of  rigs 

1956— - 168.  7 

1957 154. 9 

1958 - 129.6 

1959 138.  8 

1960 112.  2 

1961 -  105.  5 

1962 101.6 

1963 —  96,  0 

1964 86.9 


Proven  reserves 


Date 


Jan.  1, 1957, 
Jan.  1, 1958 
Jan.  1, 1959 
Jan.  1, 1960 
Jan.  1, 1961 
Jan.  1, 1962 
Jan.  1, 19f)3 
Jan.  1, 1964 


Thoa-v  ad 
barre.i 


1,018, 
1,048, 
1,039 
1,011 

9" 

953, 


913 

89C 


Exhibit  No.  8 
Kansas  proven  crude  reserves 


000 

coo 

(XH) 

coo 
coo 
coo 

BOO 
600 


New  reserves 


Year 


1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


Thousand 
barrels 


34,000 
28,000 
18,000 
20,000 
10,500 

7,500 
27,000 

8,000 


Revisions  and 

extensions  of 

proven  reserves 


Year 


1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


Thousand 
barrels 


-1-119,719 
-f  83, 639 
-f-74, 302 
-1-61, 500 
-1-75, 912 
+50, 550 
-f  65, 718 
-1-81. 506 


Production 


Year 


1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


Thousand 
barrels 


123,  614 
119,942 
119.514 
113.500 
112,412 
103. 550 
109, 718 
106,606 


Proven  reserves 


Date 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1,  lO."* 
1, 1959 
1,1960 
1,1961 
1, 1%2 
1.1963 
1,1964 
1.1965 


Thousand 
barrels 


1, 048, 000 
1, 039, 000 
1,011.000 
979,000 
953,000 
913, 600 
896,600 
879,600 


Year  change, 

thousand 

barrels 


-f-30,000 
-9.000 
-28,000 
-32.000 
-26,000 
-39,600 
-17.000 
-17.000 


Percent  of 
United 
States 


3.13 

3.10 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.S 


NEEDED,  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  needs  become  more  urgent  for  prompt 
enactment  of  S.  9,  the  bill,  which  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring,  to  provide  educa- 
tional and  other  benefits  to  those  who 
have  served  honorably  in  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  This  bill  is  known  as 
the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

A  highly  persuasive  editorial  was  pub- 
lished in  the  February  25  issue  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes-The  National  Tribune. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Cold  War  GI  Bill 

In  the  face  of  mounting  casualties  in  mili- 
tary engagements  in  Vietnam  there  appears 
to  be  an  increasing  and  Insistent  demand 
that  our  men  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  other 
section  of  the  world  be  granted  all  the 
benefits  which  accrued  to  World  War  II  and 
Korean  veterans  under  the  QI  bill. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarboroxjgh,  of  Texas,  has 
been  the  foremost  advocate  of  granting  these 
benefits  to  GI's  and  now  some  30  Senators 
have  Joined  him  either  advocating  passage  of 
S.  9,  Yarborough's  bill,  or  some  other  meas- 
ure which  they  have  introduced  individually 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

What  opposition  has  been  heard  stems 
from  the  tremendous  cost  involved  but  when 
we  survey  the  benefits  which  accrued  to  this 
Nation  under  the  GI  bill  few  both  the  veter- 


ans of  World  War  II  and  Korea  it  would 
appear  that  this  objection  Is  without  validity. 

Sponsors  of  the  legislation  hold  that  edu- 
cational aid  for  servicemen  is  something 
that  has  been  earned  and  provides  a  valu- 
able readjustment  to  civilian  life.  Beyond 
all  doubt  experience  has  proven  that  the  GI 
bill  was  of  extreme  value  to  the  individual 
veteran,  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Surveys  have  shown 
that  the  average  annual  income  of  veterans 
who  were  able  to  attain  higher  educational 
benefits  is  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  higher  than 
for  nonveterans  Ineligible  for  higher  edu- 
cational benefits. 

The  announced  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide some  assistance  for  those  men  who 
have  been  called  to  serve  their  country  and 
thus  have  been  forced  to  interrupt  their  ca- 
reers. This  we  believe  to  be  not  only  justi- 
fied but  of  great  economic  value  to  the  Na- 
tion In  years  ahead. 

Although  the  altercation  of  Vietnam  is  be- 
ing conducted  as  a  guerrilla-type  warfare, 
nevertheless  our  soldiers  in  action  there  are 
still  targets  for  enemy  fire  and  we  fall  to 
see  any  difference  in  this  type  of  warfare  and 
one  where  huge  armies  are  deployed  against 
each  other  as  in  Europe  during  World  War  n. 

We  hold  out  hope  that  the  hearings  being 
held  before  Senator  Yarborough's  committee 
will  generate  the  necessary  enthusiasm  to 
force  enactment  of  this  worthy  legislation. 


APPROPRIATION  FOR  WILLAMETTE 
FALLS  FISHWAY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Oregon  Legislature,  currently  in  ses- 
sion, has  recently  adopted  House  Joint 


Memorial  10,  calling  on  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate Federal  funds  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Willamette  Falls  Fishway,  on 
the  Willamette  River,  at  Oregon  City. 
This  fishway,  which  would  be  partially 
financed  by  private  industry,  would  more 
than  repay  its  costs,  through  the  in- 
creased production  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head.  The  Oregon  congressional  dele- 
gation is  actively  seeking,  through  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Appropriation 
Committees  the  necessary  appropriation 
for  this  worthy  project. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  House  Joint  Me- 
morial 10.  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  for 
myself  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  10 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  53d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legis- 
lative session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  federally  financed  Columbia 
River  Fishery  Development  Program  operated 
jointly  with  the  States  has  proven  to  be  a 
most  effective  and  beneficial  means  of  re- 
building the  declining  runs  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin;  and 

Whereas  the  installation  of  the  Willa- 
mette Falls  Fishway  on  the  Willamette  River 
at  Oregon  City.  Oreg..  is  the  most  Important 
single  project  under  the  long-term  develop- 
ment program;  and 
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Whereas  the  proposed  Willamette  Palls 
Plshway  would  improve  the  economies  of  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  by  In- 
creasing the  annual  production  of  salmon 
and  steelhead  by  an  estimated  320,000  adult 
fish  valued  at  about  $4  million;  and 

Whereas  this  project  Is  now  designed  and 
federally  licensed  with  construction  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  fiscal  year  1966  if  funds  are 
available;  and 

Whereas  this  project  represents  an  excel- 
lent example  of  State.  Federal,  and  private 
Industry  cooperation  wherein  private  indus- 
try will  contribute  approximately  $300,000 
toward  the  total  construction  cost  of  $1,900,- 
000  and  substantial  State  and  Federal  funds 
have  already  been  spent  In  developing  salmon 
production  in  this  watershed;   and 

Whereas  the  required  appropriation  of  $1.- 
600,000  is  not  now  contained  in  the  budget 
for  the  1966  fiscal  year;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  believes  It  is  essential  that 
these  funds  be  provided  in  the  1966  fiscal 
year  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefits  of  this 
long-planned  improvement  of  the  fish 
economy  of  these  States;  and 

Whereas  the  large  number  of  Juvenile  sal- 
mon already  transplanted  In  streams  above 
Willamette  Falls  In  anticipation  of  a  new 
flshway  will  require  the  proposed  facility  to 
pass  the  present  obstruction;  now,  therefore, 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon:  1.  We  respectfully 
petition  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
the  XJ.Sk  House  of  Representatives,  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  permit  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  the  schedxiled 
construction  In  fiscal  1966  of  the  Willamette 
Palls  Flshway  at  Oregon  City,  Oreg. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  send  a  copy 
of  this  memorial  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 
Adopted  by  House  February  12,  1965. 
Readopted  by  House  February  25,  1965. 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 

F.    P.   Montgomery, 

Speaker  of  House. 

Harry  D.  Boivin, 

President  of  Senate. 


DECEPTIVE  PACKAGING 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  has  won  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Nation's  consumers  with  his 
truth-in-paclcaging  bill— a  gratitude  that 
would  be  shared  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress if  the  bill  is  enacted. 

As  one  of  the  bill's  cosponsors,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  an  article  by  Senator 
Hart  in  the  April  issue  of  Coronet 
magazine.  It  is  titled  "Don't  Be  Fooled 
by  Deceptive  Packaging"  and  clearly 
sets  out  the  reasoning  behind  the  bill  and 
the  need  for  it. 

Characteristically,  It  is  a  balanced 
piece.  It  notes  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  oppose  the  bill  and  quotes  their 
views.  But  the  article  nevertheless  Is 
a  powerful  argument  for  some  set  of 
ground  rules  that  will  help  give  the  shop- 
per an  even  break  in  the  supermarket. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Don't  Be  Pooled  by  Deceptive  Packaging 
(By  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan) 
Not  long  ago  a  consumers'  organization 
received  a  plaintive  cry  In  its  maUbag.  It 
read: 

"Does  a  label  on  a  can  mean  anything? 
A  short  time  ago  I  purchased  a  number  of 
small  cans  of  brand  G's  pork  and  beans.  I 
have  as  yet  not  found  any  pork  in  any  of 
said  cans.  The  last  can  I  opened,  I  took 
particular  care — I  practically  looked  behind 
every  bean— but  the  pork  was  absent  or  I 
have  lost  eyesight  or  sense  of  taste." 

The  picture  of  this  man  peering  hope- 
fully behind  each  bean,  invariably  to  meet 
with  disappointment,  is  a  pwignant  one, 
calculated,  one  would  presume,  to  wring  the 
heart  of  the  most  Insensitive  food  manufac- 
turer. 

And  yet,  one  wonders  how  much  the  fel- 
lows who  make  and  merchandise  the  products 
that  pour  out  of  our  wonderful  American 
cornucopia  really  care.  Lincoln  said,  "You 
can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 
and  I'm  sure  certain  manufacturers  at  their 
most  optimistic  would  never  attempt  such  a 
feat.  But  Lincoln  tacitly  was  admitting 
that  you  can  fool  a  significant  number  of 
people  a  significant  part  of  the  time,  and  It 
seems  to  me  this  has  become  all  too  often  one 
of  the  guiding  principles  of  a  significant 
portion  of  our  business  community. 

So,  on  behalf  of  men  who  search  wearily 
among  the  beans  for  pork  where  there  is  no 
pork;  for  housewives  In  supermarkets  who 
gaze  glassily  at  labels  that  shout  "full  quart" 
or  "Jumbo  quart"  or  "giant  quart"  and  won- 
der Just  what  the  quart  is  coming  to;  on  be- 
half of  the  consumers  who  buy  "extra-long" 
asparagus  spears  in  cans  S'/z  Inches  tall  only 
find,  too  late,  that  the  longest  of  the  "extra- 
long"  spears  measures  a  scant  4  Inches.  In 
order  to  help  these  consumers,  I  Introduced 
2  years  ago  a  bill  that  has  become  known — 
notorious  In  some  circles — as  the  "truth-ln- 
packaglng"  bill. 

We  live  today  In  a  complicated  world.  Our 
standard  of  living  Is  at  a  level  that  often 
dazzles  even  we  who  live  with  It  so  closely. 
And  It  strikes  me  that  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  examples  of  our  glittering  way  of 
life  is  the  supermarket. 

When  I  was  a  child,  my  mother  chose  her 
grocer  only  after  weeks  of  tentative  dealing. 
Most  of  the  packages  she  took  home  were 
ones  that  he  had  filled  himself  out  of  his 
bins  of  sugar,  beans,  and  cookies.  There  was 
no  nonsense  about  weight  or  volume;  things 
came  in  pints,  pounds,  or  pecks.  There  were 
no  fractional  ounces,  and  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  a  "giant  quart." 

But  the  old-fashioned  grocer  exists  today 
only  in  pockets  of  resistance.  And  he  too 
must  carry  much  prepackaged  food.  He  sur- 
vives largely  by  being  available— he's  there  on 
Sundays,  on  holidays,  or  if  you  develop  an 
overpowering  yearning  for  pineapple  chunks 
at  9:30  in  the  evening.  But  it's  a  losing 
battle. 

Supermarkets  now  account  for  more  than 
70  percent  of  food  sales,  not  to  mention  more 
than  a  fifth  of  all  retail  sales.  There  are 
well  over  30,000  supermarkets  In  the  coun- 
try today,  and  each  has  on  Its  shelves  an 
average  of  7,500  Items.  It  particularly  In- 
terests me.  and  I  think  it  will  you,  to  know 
that  last  year  about  $10  billion— a  fifth  of 
all  consumer  supermarket  expenditures — 
went  to  pay  for  packaging. 

Why  such  a  staggering  amount  of  money 
Just  to  wrap  things  up?  During  hearings  on 
my  bill  In  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly,  of  which  I  am  chalr- 
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man,  economist  Irston  R.  Barnes  of  Colum 
bla  University  said  something  that  I  hav« 
thought  of  many  times  with  fascination    h! 
remarked:  '     ' 

"The  supermarket  today  Is  largely  a  dls 
play  depot  where  buyers  come  to  select  the 
products  they  desire.  It  is  essentially  en 
gaged  in  selling  shelf  space,  and  makes  its 
money  by  achieving  the  largest  possible  total 
of  rental  payments  for  the  space  provided 
for  the  products  which  it  handles." 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  super 
market  does  little  selling.  The  package  and 
the  label  do  the  selling.  So  the  manufac- 
turer,  understandably  enough,  is  eager  to 
use  the  package  to  create  some  advantage  for 
his  product.  The  result  Is  that  forced  by 
Intense  competition  many  manufacturen 
tend  to  drift  toward  contrived  advantages 
while  disguising  any  facts  that  might  in-' 
fluence  the  housewife  not  to  buy.  That  la 
what  all  the  shouting— and  what  the  truth 
in  packaging  blU— is  about.  Let's  get  down 
to  some  cases : 

You  want  to  buy  some  cookies.  Browsing 
among  the  cookie  boxes  you  see  one  that  con- 
tains chocolate  chip  cookies.  You  can  tell 
by  the  Illustration  on  the  label  that  the 
cookies  are  Just  chock-full  of  chocolate  chips 
However,  when  you  get  the  box  home  you 
find  that  chocolate  chips  are  not  nearly  aa 
evident  in  the  cookies  inside  as  they  are  in 
the  ones  on  the  label.  My  bill  would  re- 
quire that  illustrations  do  not  deceive  the 
buyer  as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
product. 

You  come  across  a  can  of  coffee  on  the  label 
of  which  is  emblazoned  the  inviting  message, 
"7  cents  off."  the  question  Is:  Off  what? 
"Cents  off"  offers  are  stamped  on  at  the  fac- 
tory,  and  they  usually  don't  mean  a  thing. 
The  manufacturer  has  no  control  over  retail 
prices.  Too  often  there  Is  no  sfiving  at  all. 
The  truth  in  packaging  bill  would  prohibit 
such  claims  which  the  manufacturer  cannot 
guarantee. 

A  druggist  whom  I  know  has  read  of  my 
bill  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  other  day  he 
showed  me  a  certain  brand  of  toothpaste  It 
came  In  four  sizes,  marked  "large."  "giant," 
"king."  and  "family."  The  large,  as  you 
probably  have  guessed,  is  the  smallest.  There 
Is  admittedly  a  slightly  comic  aspect  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  after  you've  smiled  wryly 
you  realize  that  the  money  Involved  is  In  the 
millions,  and  it  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
consumers. 

My  friend  the  druggist  was  rather  wTought 
up  about  the  whole  packaging  and  labeling 
business.  "We  retailers,"  he  told  me,  "have 
no  control  over  this  sort  of  thing,  but  we're 
the  people  the  public  sees,  and  it  rubs  off  on 
us.  The  other  day  my  son  wanted  to  buy 
some  perfume  for  his  girl  and  he  asked  me 
which  size  of  a  particular  brand  was  the 
better  buy.  I  looked  at  the  two  boxes.  The 
larger  was  marked  li^  drams;  the  smaller  was 
marked  0.275  fiuid  ounce.  Being  a  pharma- 
cist, and  knowing  that  a  dram  is  one-eighth 
Of  an  ounce,  I  could  do  a  little  quick  figur- 
ing and  Inform  my  son  which  would  give  him 
more  for  his  money.  But  can  you  imagine 
the  customers  going  through  that  sort  of 
translation? 

"Look,"  he  said,  taking  two  packages  of  a 
well-known  talcum  powder  from  a  shelf  be- 
hind him,  "here  is  the  old  package."  It 
was  a  squarish,  rather  uninspired -looking 
container.  Then  he  showed  me  the  other 
one.  "This  Is  the  new  package,"  he  said.  It 
was  prettier,  more  graceful,  a  definite  im- 
provement. Then  he  showed  me  the  small 
print  tucked  away  In  an  inconspicuous  cor- 
ner of  the  container.  The  old  package  held 
6^4  ounces;  the  new,  5  ounces.  And  they  sold 
for  the  same  price. 

These  examples  illustrate  two  specific  prac- 
tices the  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  would  cor- 
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rect.  The  Pederal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
pood  and  Drug  Administration  would  be  au- 
thorized, after  a  finding  of  confusion  and 
industry  hearings,  to  set  up  weights  and 
measures  in  which  a  particular  type  of  prod- 
uct might  be  sold.  Instead  of  competing 
brands  selling,  for  example.  In  13Vi-.  UVz: 
and  nvi -ounce  packages.  It  would  be  easier 
for  the  housewife  to  figure  her  best  buy  If 
more  standard  sizes  were  offered — 1  pound, 
a  half-pound,  and  so  on.  This  would  also 
eliminate  the  phony  bargains— the  "large 
economy  size"  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
economy,  that's  Just  glmmlcked  up  with 
strange  fractional  sizes  till  It  would  take  a 
mathematical  genius  to  figure  It  out. 

The  other  practice  I  refer  to  Is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  net  amount  of  the  product 
Is  indicated  on  the  package.  If  you  need 
reassurance  as  to  the  Inventiveness  of  the 
human  brain,  when  It  really  goes  to  work. 
Just  try  to  find  the  net  weights  on  some  of 
these  packages.  Borders  and  bottoms  are 
popular  places  to  put  these  figures.  You'd 
better  take  along  your  bli'ocals,  too.  and  a 
magnifying  glass  Just  to  be  sure.  And  It's 
Interesting  how  often  light-blue  figures  show 
up  on  a  dark-blue  background,  or  some  such 
combination,  showing  that  some  enterpris- 
ing package  designer  has  been  doing  his 
optics  homework. 

My  bill  would  require  that  the  figures  that 
tell  how  much  Is  really  In  there  be  prom- 
inently displayed,  In  readable  type,  on  the 
front  of  the  package. 

Like  my  corner  druggist,  the  fellows  In  the 
supermarkets  have  their  problems  with  this 
merchandising  world  they  never  made.  "It's 
rough."  the  harassed  young  manager  of  a 
supermarket  told  me,  "The  manufacturers 
keep  making  their  boxes  bigger  and  bigger 
to  get  shelf  space.  They  make  them  high 
and  wide  and  thin  so  as  to  give  their  product 
as  big  a  display  as  possible.  One  time  I  re- 
belled and  stacked  them  endwise  on  the 
shelves,  but  I  didn't  get  away  with  it  for 
long." 

This  brings  us  to  another  abuse  my  bill 
would  correct.  While  the  manufacturers  are 
outdoing  each  other  in  Increasing  the  size  of 
the  packages,  are  they  also  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  product?  In  the  words  of 
Eliza  Doolittle,  heroine  of  "My  Pair  Lady" — 
"Not  bloody  likely."  When  you  get  a  bigger 
package  and  the  same  amount  inside,  you 
get  what  is  known  In  the  trade  as  "slack  fill." 
Just  go  around  any  market  Jiggling  packages 
and  you'll  see  what  I  mean,  although  you're 
no  doubt  conscious  of  it  already. 

Cases  often  play  an  important  part  In  this 
sort  of  deception.  I'm  aure  you've  bought 
what  looked  to  be  a  6-li>ch  candy  bar  only 
to  find  there  were  only  4j  Inches  of  candy — 
the  rest  was  cardboard  tr:^y. 

Penny  ante  stuff,  some  tliy.  After  all,  "Let 
the  buyer  beware"  Is  an  old  warning  that 
still  holds  good.  But  I  don't  believe  this  at 
all.  The  consumer  deserves  both  protection 
and  Information.  These  nickels  and  dimes 
add  up  to  30  percent  of  the  family  budget, 
and  to  $70  billion  annually  in  retail  sales.  I 
do  not  believe  that  all  responslblMty  should 
be  passed  along  to  the  shopping  housewife. 
During  the  hearings  on  my  bill,  some  op- 
ponents said,  for  example,  that  the  house- 
wife is  smart  enough  to  ^now  that  when  a 
label  says,  "serves  eight"  what  It  really 
means  is  "serves  four."  But  what  did  It  cost 
her  before  she  realized  this  "truth?"  And 
must  the  housewife  adjwtt  her  thinking  to 
deceptions? 

I  well  remember  something  Marya  Mannes. 
a  New  York  writer  and  housewife,  said  at  the 
hearings : 

"Without  trust,  a  civilized  society  cannot 
endure.  When  the  people  who  are  too  smart 
to  be  good  fool  the  people  who  are  too  good 
to  be  smart,  then  society  begins  to  crumble." 


You  have  probably  gathered  by  now  that 
the  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  has  run  Into 
some  formidable  opposition.  The  Industries 
that  oppose  it  represent  minimum  yearly 
sales  of  $100  billion — or  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  gross  national  product.  And 
money  Is  power.  Millions  of  sheets  of  paper 
have  been  consumed  In  press  releases  and 
reports  sent  to  anyone  Industry  thought 
could  be  convinced  the  bill  was  frightful 
legislation.  One  group  of  business  home 
economists  was  told  to  get  out  and  work 
against  the  blU  or  they  might  lose  their  Jobs. 
There  are  editorial  services  In  Washington, 
supported  by  business,  that  send  out  edi- 
torials against  truth  in  packaging  which  are 
used  by  hundreds  of  small  newspapers  across 
the  Nation;  papers  that  rely  on  canned  edi- 
torials. A  little  truth  In  canning  might  be 
apropos  In  this  particular  product. 

What  national  forum  do  we  have?  Two 
large-circulation  magazines  retained  writers 
to  do  stories  on  truth  in  packaging,  but  the 
stories  somehow  have  never  seen  print. 
Three  times  I  have  had  television  appear- 
ances canceled  and  have  been  told  privately 
it  was  because  advertisers  had  protested. 

We  do  have  the  support  of  the  major 
unions,  the  National  Consumers  League,  the 
Cooperative  League.  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women.  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association,  and  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  among 
others.  But  this  Is  part-time  aid.  while  our 
opponents  have  highly  skilled,  highly  paid 
forces  working  consistently  and  full  time 
against  us. 

What  are  their  arguments?  Government 
Interference  Is  one,  as  you  might  expect. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  In  an  editorial: 
"Behind  the  Idea  that  the  consumer  Is  not 
very  bright  and  that  only  the  Government 
can  make  rational  decisions  lies  a  sort  of 
arrogance  that  might  Itself  be  called  inex- 
cusable." 

Well.  I'm  sure  people  were  saying  the  same 
thing  when  the  battles  for  child-labor  laws 
and  legislation  that  would  protect  the  stock 
market  Investor  were  going  on. 

On  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, two  Republican  Senators  have  op- 
posed the  bill.  Each  Is  an  effective  legislator 
and  holds  his  view  strongly. 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  has 
said: 

"Good  Hoixsekeeplng  survey  says  95  per- 
cent of  women  read  labels  and  are  Informed. 
The  standardization  and  regimentation  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  will  cause  such  great  In- 
crease in  costs  of  production  that  the  con- 
sumer will  have  to  pay  higher  prices.  The 
consumer  will  be  denied  new,  better,  and 
greater  variety  of  products.  The  proposed 
law  would  curtail  the  employment  of  en- 
gineers, draftsmen,  designers,  molders  of 
glass,  plastics,  steel  and  tlnplate,  machinery 
workers,  tool  and  die  workers,  and  many  oth- 
ers needed  In  the  innovation  and  expansion 
of  packaged  products." 

Senator  Roman  L.  Hrtjska,  of  Nebraska,  has 
said: 

"The  measure's  approach  regards  ova  peo- 
ple as  childlike,  as  helpless,  as  so  confused 
that  they  require,  for  their  own  protection, 
benevolent,  firm  guidance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Behind  this  bill  Is  a  thinly  veiled  ac- 
cusation. It  holds  that.  If  not  In  every  In- 
stance, then  In  unacceptable  nvunbers,  the 
businessmen  of  our  country  are  corrupt,  ex- 
ploitive and  conniving.  They  are  disposed  to 
cheat  or  He.  Driven  by  dollar  lust  they  wan- 
tonly transgress  all  rules  of  fair  play.  If  en- 
acted, such  a  bill  would  make  the  consumer 
pay  substantially  more  for  the  same  prod- 
ucts. It  seeks  to  expand  uniformity  and 
shrink  variety.  It  Is  a  bill  which  cavalierly 
bestows  broad  areas  of  congressional  respon- 
sibility upon  appointive  ofiBclals  Insulated 
from  direct  citizen  control." 


Of  all  the  things  that  have  been  written 
or  said  about  the  bill,  one  of  the  most  In- 
teresting to  me  was  an  article  In  Business 
Week,  hardly  a  publication  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  partial  to  our  side  of  the  story. 
It  said  m  part: 

"Next  time  you're  in  a  supermarket,  take 
a  close  look  at  the  packages  on  the  shelves. 
They  are  a  lot  of  changes  going  on — quietly. 
Statements  of  net  weights  are  In  bigger  let- 
ters. 'Large  economy'  sizes  are  now  referred 
to  as  simply  'large.'  Much  of  this  Is  the 
result  of  the  so-called  'Truth  In  Packaging' 
bin  Introduced  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Habt 
and  currently  being  kicked  around  In  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The  bill  may 
never  be  passed.  But  Its  mere  introduction, 
after  extensive  hearings,  has  already  achieved 
much  of  what  the  bill  set  out  to  do— to 
prohibit  'the  use  of  unfair  and  deceptive 
methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  certain 
consumer  commodities.'  Ever  since  Hart 
started  stirring  things  up  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  executives  of  companies  manufacturing 
products  found  on  supermarket  shelves  have 
been  running  to  Washington  to  protest  the 
bin.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  have  been 
busily  changing  packaging  that  Hart  might 
object  to." 

Well.  I'm  happy  that  the  mere  threat  of 
the  bin  has  had  such  a  wholesome  effect,  but 
I  still  think  we  need  a  truth  In  packaging 
law,  and  I  think  we're  going  to  get  it.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  strongly  In  favor  of  it.  Not 
long  after  he  took  office,  following  John  P. 
Kennedy's  assassination,  he  held  to  the  policy 
of  President  Kennedy  by  giving  a  speech 
before  Congress  called  the  message  on  con- 
sumer Interests,  In  which  he  said,  "Por  far 
too  long,  the  consumer  has  had  too  little 
voice  and  too  little  weight  In  government." 
An  entire  section  of  that  historic  message  was 
devoted  to  truth  In  packaging.  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  in  July  1962.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  established  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council,  and  that  in  1963  he  himself 
had  appointed  a  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  as  well  as  a  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests. 

So  the  administration  Is  very  much  with 
us.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  my  col- 
league. Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  has 
introduced  a  companion  bill,  and  we  have 
high  hopes  that  the  bills  will  have  smoother 
sailing  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Not  all  packaging  Is  misleading  or  decep- 
tive. But  honest  packagers  feel  the  pressure 
of  competition  with  the  glmmlck-type  pack- 
agers. Our  bill  can  aid  not  Just  the  consumer 
but  honest  businessmen  as  well.  The  truth 
In  packaging  bill  is  a  pioneering  piece  of 
legislation,  and  this  is  one  reason  It  has  had 
such  a  rocky  road  so  far.  For  there  Is  no  big 
money  behind  this  bill;  there  are  only  people. 
People  like  you. 


REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS—RESOLUTION OP  THE 
ARKANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment bill,  which  now  has  been 
signed  into  law,  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  I  wrote 
to  the  committee  to  urge  that  there  be 
included  in  that  bill  fvmds  for  planning 
further  regional  development  programs. 
When  the  bill  was  considered  on  the 
floor,  my  colleague  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  offered  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor, 
to  establish  an  Ozarks  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission. 

These  efforts  were  not  successful  in 
themselves;   but  the  able  chairman  of 
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the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has 
introduced  proposed  legislation  which 
would  authorize  planning  funds  for  fur- 
ther regional  developments,  including 
the  Ozarks;  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  President  will  soon  send  to  Con- 
gress his  proposals  for  further  Federal 
action  in  this  field. 

There  is  strong  sentiment  in  my  State 
for  this  type  of  program;  and,  without 
resen'ation,  I  can  assure  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  that  complete  cooperation  may 
be  anticipated  from  the  State  and  local 
governments  in  Arkansas.  The  Arkan- 
sas State  Legislature  has  expressed  its 
strong  support  of  such  a  regional  de- 
velopment program,  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
cently adopted  resolution.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f ollovlrs : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14 
Resolution  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  indi- 
cating its  support  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  regional  development 
concept  to  the  Ozarks  and  commends  its 
representatives  in  Congress  for  their  sup- 
port of  such  a  program 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  established  the  policy  of  supporting  eco- 
nomic development  in  sections  of  the  coun- 
try which  fall  behind  the  national  average  in 
per  capita  Income  and  employment  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
and  its  present  consideration  of  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  bill:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
and  his  messages  to  the  Congress  on  the 
budget  and  agriculture  indicated  his  con- 
tinued support  for  such  a  policy;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  Arkansas  con- 
gressional delegation,  led  by  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  and  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
have  proposed  a  regional  development  pro- 
gram for  the  Ozark  Mountain  region  of 
Arkansas  and  neighboring  States  similar  to 
that  now  under  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region; 
and 

Whereas  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  an  economic  development  plan  for 
the  Ozarks  will  require  complete  coopera- 
tion among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  businessmen,  farm- 
ers, and  working  people  In  the  area:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  65th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein) :  That  this  legislature  hereby  indi- 
cates Its  support  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  the  regional  development  concept  to 
the  Ozarks  and  commends  Its  representatives 
in  Congress  for  their  efforts  In  support  of 
such  a  program;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  expressed  wish  of 
this  Legislature  that  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  the  counties  and  municipalities  therein 
lend  all  possible  aid,  assistance,  and  coopera- 
tion In  the  formation  of  an  Ozarks  regional 
development  program;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  ii 
hereby  directed  to  forward  appropriate  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Pat  McNamara, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Honorable  George  H.  Fallon, 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  members  of  the  Arkansas 
congressional   delegation,  each  of   whom  is 


conunended  for  his  past  efforts  and  further 
encouraged  to  support  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  an  Ozarks  regional  develop- 
ment program. 


BRUTALITY  AT  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  like  most 
Americans  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, I  have  been  deeply  grieved  and 
shocked  by  the  police  brutality  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  and  the  concurrent  outbreaks  of 
raw  and  ugly  hatred  among  some  of  the 
citizens  in  that  area.  The  outrage  of 
this  senseless  and  un-American  brutality 
was  vividly  brought  home  to  me  in  a 
most  personal  way  this  morning,  when  I 
read  of  the  beatings  administered  to 
three  ministers  whose  crime  it  was  to 
seek  food  in  a  Selma  restaurant. 

The  man  most  seriously  injured  in  that 
attack,  the  Reverend  James  B.  Reeb, 
who  now  lies  in  critical  condition  in  a 
Birmingham  hospital,  is  the  son  of  a 
Casper,  Wyo.,  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Reeb. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  tragic  situation 
when  Americans  must  suffer  such  griev- 
ous injury  in  defense  of  a  right  that 
most  of  us  take  for  granted.  Yet  it  is 
heartening  to  note  that  there  are  still 
many  Americans  who  take  their  com- 
mitment to  our  ideals  and  to  human 
freedom  seriously  enough  that  they  are 
willing  to  risk  personal  danger  to  see  that 
these  commitments  are  extended  to  all 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  I  pray  for 
the  rapid  recovery  of  Reverend  Reeb.  I 
extend  to  his  wife,  his  four  children,  and 
his  parents  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
time  of  grief  and  anxiety,  and  I  hope 
that  all  Americans  will  feel,  as  I  do,  that 
these  senseless  outbreaks  of  hatred  are 
a  blot  upon  everything  that  we  stand  for, 
and  that  we  cannot  rest  until  liberty  and 
justice  are  extended  to  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article,  from  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
describing  the  attack  on  Reverend  Reeb 
and  his  associates  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Mar.  10,  1965] 

Ex-District  of  Columbia  Pastor  Criticallt 

Hurt  :  New  Selma  March  Set 

Selma,  Ala.,  March  10. — Negroes,  angered 
by  the  beating  of  three  white  out-of-town 
ministers  on  a  city  street,  vowed  to  march  on 
the  Dallas  County  Courthouse  today  to  pro- 
test segregation. 

One  minister,  the  Reverend  James  B.  Reeb, 
38,  of  Boston — until  last  June  associate  pastor 
of  Washington's  All  Souls'  Unitarian 
Church — received  a  severe  head  injury.  He 
was  taken  to  University  Hospital  in  Birming- 
ham last  night,  and  underwent  surgery. 

VERY  critical 

A  hospital  bulletin  early  today  said  his 
condition  "has  Improved  somewhat  but  he 
remains  In  a  very  critical  condition."  It  said 
he  has  a  "multiple  .skull  fracture  with  a  large 
blood  clot  over  the  left  side  of  the  brain." 

Reverend  Reeb  and  two  other  Unitarian 
ministers  were  attacked  by  four  or  five  white 
men.  one  wielding  a  club,  after  they  had  left 
a  Negro  restaurant  in  Selma  last  night. 

The  other  clergymen — the  Reverends 
Clark  Olsen,  32,  of  Berkeley.  Calif.,  and  Orloff 


P.  Miller.  25.  of  Hingham.  Mass.,  were  no* 
seriously  hurt.  ' 

SORRY 

"I  am  extremely  sorry  that  any  man  could 
have  as  much  hatred  in  his  eyes  as  I  saw  in 
the  men  who  attacked  us,"  Reverend  Qisen 

SSllCl. 

The  ambulance  carrying  Reverend  Reeb  the 
75  miles  to  Birmingham  had  a  flat  tire  about 
5  miles  from  Selma  and  there  was  a  30-min. 
ute  delay  until  another  could  arrive. 

The  ministers  were  among  clergymen  who 
came  to  this  central  Alabama  town  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  civil  rights  march  to  Montgom- 
ery  yesterday. 

The  march,  led  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  turned  back  quietly,  however,  after 
passing  the  spot  outside  the  city  limits  where 
State  troopers  and  a  mounted  posse  used  tear 
gas  and  clubs  to  break  up  a  similar  march 
Sunday. 

COURT  order 

Yesterday's  march  was  held  despite  a  re- 
straining order  issued  by  a  Federal  judge  In 
Birmingham  who  had  been  asked  by  Negroes 
to  prevent  State  and  local  authorities  from 
interfering  with  the  demonstration. 

The  Judge,  Frank  M.  Johnson,  ordered  a 
delay  in  the  march  until  a  hearing  tomorrow 
morning  on  the  move  against  the  authori- 
ties. 

State  troopers  again  barred  the  path  of  the 
marchers  yesterday  but  they  stepped  aside 
after  granting  Dr.  King  and  his  followers 
permission  to  pray.  Dr.  King  then  turned 
around  and  led  the  marchers  back  to  their 
rallying  point  In  a  church. 

He  called  the  march  a  victory  but  many 
Negro  and  white  clergymen  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction. There  were  mutterings  that 
a  "deal"  had  been  made  between  Dr  King 
and  State  authorities. 

Dr.  King  denied  this  and  said  the  decision 
to  turn  back  if  ordered  to  do  so  by  troopers 
had  been  made  the  night  before. 

Many  white  clergymen  left  after  the 
march,  but  others  were  expected  to  arrive 
today.  Dr.  King  called  for  a  massive  march 
to  the  capltol  In  Montgomery,  40  miles  away, 
next  week. 

Reverend  Reeb  had  been  with  All  Souls 
in  Washington  for  5  years.  He  lived  with 
his  wife,  Marie,  and  their  four  children  at 
5700  Chevy  Chase  Parkway  NW. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  University- 
Neighborhood  Council,  a  group  that  coordi- 
nated efforts  of  a  number  of  race  goodwill 
organizations  in  the  area  between  All  Souls 
and  Howard  University. 

The  Reverend  Duncan  Howlett,  minister 
of  All  Souls,  described  him  as  "a  great  be- 
liever in  the  importance  of  Integration  •  *  • 
a  gentle,  kindly,  modest  man." 
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OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  LEVY- 
ING OP  SOIL-CONSERVATION 
CHARGES  ON  FARMERS— FARM- 
ERS PAY  THEIR  FULL  SHARE  ON 
SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  from  the  South  Dakota 
State  Soil  and  Water  Consei-vatlon  Com- 
mittee a  letter  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal, contained  in  the  budget,  to  levy 
against  farmers  a  share  of  technical  as- 
sistance costs  in  relation  to  soil-conser- 
vation plans.  It  Is  proposed  to  shift  about 
$20  million  nationally  to  the  farmers, 
who  already  are  so  hard  pressed  that  a 
large  percentage  of  them  would  simply 
have  to  give  up  their  soil-conservation  ef- 
forts. It  would  mean  a  great  loss  of  con- 
servation, of  land,  and  of  the  permanent 
resource  base  of  this  Nation. 


The  letter  and  an  attachment  make, 
very  succinctly,  the  case  against  this  pro- 
posed shift  of  costs.  The  letter  points  out 
this  would  be  contrary  to  memorandums 
of  understanding  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  local  soil  conserva- 
tion districts;  Uncle  Sam  would  be  going 
back  on  his  word,  although  the  farmers 
have  imdertaken  to  install  planned  con- 
servation practices  on  the  land,  at  great 
expense  to  themselves. 

The  attachment,  a  report  on  5  years  of 
soil-consei'vation  district  work  in  South 
Dakota,  summarizes  what  the  farmers' 
share  has  been.  It  shows  that  from 
January  1,  1960,  to  December  31,  1964, 
the  farmers  spent  more  than  S32  million 
on  installing  permanent  conservation 
practices  on  the  land  In  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
South  Dakota  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Committee  letter,  ^  resolution,  and 
the  5-year  summary  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
resolution,  and  summary  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  RecorId,  as  follows : 
SOUTH  Dakota  State  ^oil  and 
Water  Conservation  Committee, 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  February  23, 1965. 
The  Honorable  George  McGovehn, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  The  State 
soli  and  water  conservation  committee  Is 
very  concerned  with  the  proposed  cuts  in 
Federal  assistance  for  soil  and  water  con- 
servation activities.  Also,  we  are  very  much 
concerned  and  opposed  to  the  proposed 
legislation  which  would  establish  a  revolving 
fund  and  would  require  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  be  charged  for  technical  assistance 
In  the  application  of  conservation  practices. 
We  feel  it  is  very  unfair  to  charge  ovir  farm- 
ers for  technical  assistanpe  which  we  give 
free  to  foreign  countries. 

This  is  contrjiry  to  the  present  memoran- 
dums of  understanding  v^hich  our  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  have  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  It  Is  also  contrary  to  the 
whole  concept  of  Federal,  State,  and  district 
partnership  which  has  made  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  movement  in  the  United 
States  the  envy  of  the  v,forld.  This  Is  the 
partnership  which  has  made  such  dramatic 
progress  In  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
development  in  the  past  ^0  years. 

Each  of  the  68  soil  and  Water  conservation 
districts  in  South  Dakotfi  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  five  supert'lsors.  Many  dis- 
tricts also  have  assistant  supervisors.  These 
men  have  donated  their  time  and  many  of 
their  own  resources  for  over  25  years.  For 
the  Federal  Government  Co  say  they  can  no 
longer  be  a  contributing  partner  but  must 
be  paid  is  a  serious  affront  to  conservation 
development  and  self-gove)minent,  for  which 
districts  stand.  ' 

If  the  proposed  legislaljion  Is  passed  and 
the  funds  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
cut,  our  soil  and  water  coiUervatlon  districts 
in  South  Dakota  and  the  whole  soil  and 
water  conservation  movement  will  lose  its 
eifectiveness.  With  the  rapidly  changing 
times,  we  will  be  operating  a  horse-and- 
^uggy  program  in  a  space  ege.  The  impact 
of  such  a  change  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
entire  economy  In  South  Dakota. 

We  know  you  have  taken  a  keen  and  active 
Interest  in  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  the  entire  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion movement.  Your  speech  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  was 
outstanding.  We  want  you  to  know  we  truly 
appreciate  your  support  for  this  cause. 


Your  support  and  leadership  in  the  field 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  has  had  a 
profound  effect  on  Its  success  In  the  past 
and  we  hope  you  will  again  personally  make 
a  statement  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
AgrlcultTire  Appropriations  during  its  hear- 
ings. 

Many  groups  and  individuals  are  con- 
cerned over  the  sudden  reversal  In  interest 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  have  or  are 
taking  steps  to  assist  in  counteracting  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
No  doubt  you  have  already  heard  from  many. 
However,  at  the  risk  of  duplicating  informa- 
tion you  now  have,  we  are  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the  South 
Dakota  Reclamation  and  Water  Development 
Association  at  their  meeting  In  Pierre,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1965.  Also,  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
our  recent  newsletter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  H.  Martens, 

Chairman. 


Resoltttion  No.  4:  Adequate  Appropriations 
FOR  Water  Development 

Whereas  the  objective  of  the  South  Dakota 
Reclamation  and  Water  Development  Asso- 
ciation is  the  complete  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  such  reclamation  development, 
being  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  whole  Nation, 
has  been  a  Federal  policy  for  more  than  half 
a  century;  and 

V/hereas  a  sound  reclamation  program  is 
dependent  in  large  measure  on  continued  and 
coordinated  investigation,  planning,  research, 
and  construction  programs  of  the  several 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  wat€r  re- 
source development;  and 

Whereas  the  accomplishment  of  these  pro- 
grams calls  for  adequate  appropriations  by 
the  U.S.  Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  1.  The  South  Dakota  Rec- 
lamation and  Water  Development  Association 
hereby  directs  its  oflBcers  to  support  before 
the  Congress  requests  for  suCQcient  appro- 
priations to  (a)  permit  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
its  agencies  (Extension  Service,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  Agriculture  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  and  others),  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  continue  progressive 
and  uninterrupted  Investigations,  planning 
and  construction  programs  in  consonance 
with  the  needs  therefore;  (b)  support  accel- 
eration of  the  Forest  Service  program  of  re- 
vegetation,  watershed  restoration,  range  im- 
provements, and  physical  improvements  of 
national  forests,  which  will  Improve  water 
production  and  control  erosion;  (c)  permit 
prompt  and  continuing  acqulFltion,  publica- 
tion, and  distribution  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  basic  data  respecting  both  streamflow 
and  ground  water  resources  throughout  the 
State;  (d)  permit  completion  of  standard 
topographic  mapping  of  South  Dakota,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  year  1970;  (e)  support  research, 
investigation,  and  action  programs  In  soil 
and  water  conservation,  basic  and  essential  to 
the  sound  development  and  full  continued 
care  of  the  Nation's  land  and  water  resources, 
basinwide  and  in  harmony  with  multiple-use 
projects  development;  (f)  support  collection 
and  dissemination  of  basic  meteorological 
data  by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau;  (g)  provide 
for  the  control  and  eradication  of  noxious 
weeds  and  Insects  on  federally  controlled 
lands. 

2.  The  various  departments  and  agencies 
affected  should  devise  standards  and  proce- 
dures such  as  will  eliminate  or  minimize 
duplication  of  Investigations,  research,  and 
the  basic  work  common  to  more  than  one 
department  or  agency. 

3.  Information  developed  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  made  avaUable  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  to  all  citizens  who  desire  its 
use. 

4.  That  Federal  agencies  conducting  coop- 
erative programs  with  the  States  charge  ad- 


ministrative expense  for  such  programs,  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  amount  specified  by 
agreement  or  in  proportion  to  its  contribu- 
tion to  such  program;  and  that  the  work  to 
be  undertaken  by  such  Federal  agencies  in 
the  name  of  cooperative  programs  be  re- 
stricted to  those  specified  by  the  cooperating 
agreement. 

South  Dakota  State  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation  Committee,  State   Association 
OF  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts 
soil  and  water  conservation — big  business 
From  January  1,  1960,  through  December 
31,  1964,  South  Dakota's  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers paid  land  Improvement  contractors  over 
$13,227,750  for  moving  66,138,675  cubic  yards 
of  earth  to  install  engineering-type  conserva- 
tion practices. 

Equipment  costing  over  $25  million — to 
accomplish  this  gigantic  task — consumed 
over  $827,775  worth  of  diesel  oil,  $250,000  of 
gasoline,  $825,000  of  motor  oil  and  grease,  and 
over  $500,000  in  pneumatic  tire  wear.  Con- 
tractors paid  over  $825,000  in  salaries.  This 
information  was  provided  by  the  Land  Im- 
provement Contractors  Association. 

During  this  same  period,  farmers  and 
ranchers  cooperating  with  their  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  to  develop  a  con- 
servation program  on  their  land,  planted 
27,500  acres  of  trees  at  a  total  cost  of  $1  mil- 
lion for  nursery  stock  and  planting,  $613,750 
for  12,275,000  trees  and  shrubs,  $476,250  for 
gasoline,  oil,  repairs,  equipment  depreciation 
and  salaries  for  about  200  district  employees. 
These  12,275,000  trees  and  shrubs  would 
plant  a  single  row  of  trees,  8  feet  apart,  18,590 
miles  long.  "^ 

During  this  5-year  period,  fanners  and 
ranchers  purchased  the  following  amounts 
of  seeds  and  materials  to  carry  out  their 
conservation  program : 

Grass  and  legume  seeds $3,084,017 

Starter  fertilizer  for  grass  seed- 

ings 431.712 

Fencing  materials  for  trees  and 

range  management 772,176 

Well  casing — livestock  water  and 

irrigation 1,461,430 

Pipe — culverts       and       livestock 

water 400,  600 

Concrete 200, 975 

Drainage  tile  and  bentonite 36,525 

Irrigation   pipe 44,260 

Riprap   material 118, 120 

Weed      chemical      for      noxious 

weeds 938,  560 

Total 12.  488,  475 

In  addition,  farmers  and  ranchers  paid  out 
over  $7,500,000  for  tractor  fuel,  oil,  grease. 
Implement  and  pneumatic  tire  wear,  and 
wages  In  carrying  out  other  agronomic  prac- 
tices to  control  wind  and  water  erosion  and 
improve  soil  structure. 

These  figures  cover  conservation  work  ap- 
plied within  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  with  technical  assistance  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Conservation  practices 
cost-shared  by  the  agrlcviltural  conservation 
program  and  by  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program  are  included.  Some  work  is 
now  being  carried  out  by  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers without  these  services  but  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  encouragement  offered  by  these 
programs  and  is  not  included  in  these  figures, 
but  would  provide  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  total  dollars.  But  these  figures  do  reflect 
the  impact  conservation  and  development  of 
South  Dakota's  soil  and  water  resources  has 
upon  the  economy,  yes;  over  $34,306,125  In  5 
years. 

This  $34,306,125  is  also  a  capital  investment 
in  South  Dakota's  two  basic  natural  re- 
sources— soil  and  water — to  protect  the  soil 
from  wind  and  water  erosion  and  the  water 
resources  from  slltatlon. 

Soil  loss  from  unprotected  farmlEmd  can 
amount  to  39  tons  per  acre  per  year  (1  Inch 
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of  topsoll  will  weigh  about  160  tons) .  With 
proper  crop  rotations,  cover  and  conservation 
measures,  this  soil  loss  can  be  reduced  to  less 
than  5  tons  per  acre  or  a  saving  of  about  34 
tons  per  acre  per  year.  Thirty-four  tons  of 
valuable  topsoll  lost  that  will  result  In 
slltatlon  of  water  resources.  The  monetary 
return  from  the  capital  Investment  In  con- 
servation of  our  soil  and  water  resources  Is 
many  times  greater  than  the  dollars  Invested. 
South  Dakota's  land  and  water  resources 
are  more  than  year-to-year  economies.  They 
are  the  space  and  setting  for  our  future 
growth  which  may  be  limitless  or  limited  In 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  quality  of  each 
one's  concern  for  these  resources  and  his  will- 
ingness to  become  Involved  In  their  conser- 
vation and  development — to  use  each  acre 
within  Its  capabilities  and  treat  each  acre 
according  to  its  needs. 


SECRETARY    CONNOR    PRESENTS 
HAGUE  AWARD 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
years  during  which  the  Robert  L.  Hague 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  has  pre- 
sented its  award  for  achievement  in  the 
maritime  field,  many  giants  in  the  marl- 
time  industry  have  received  it. 

I  particularly  recall  that  the  post  made 
the  award  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

This  year,  the  award  has  been  made 
to  another  outspoken  supporter  of  a 
strengthened  merchant-marine  capabil- 
ity. Receiving  it  was  James  A.  Farrell, 
Jr..  chairman  of  the  board  of  Farrell 
Lines,  Inc. 

Making  the  presentation  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  John  T.  Connor. 
What  Secretary  Connor  said  during  the 
ceremony  certainly  bears  reiteration 
here.  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate  that  his  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pkesentation  of  the  Robert  L.  Hague  Mari- 
time Achievement  Trophy,  March  8.  1965 

Gentlemen,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
presentation  of  this  award. 

Since  coming  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
shipping  industry  and  about  the  men  who 
lead  It. 

Among  those  who  are  consistently  men- 
tioned as  men  of  exceptional  stature,  the 
name  of  James  A.  Farrell,  Jr..  has  been  prom- 
inent. 

So,  while  this  award  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  maritime  Industry  during 
1963  and  1964  represents  the  Judgment  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Robert  L. 
Hague  post,  it  also  reflects  what  appears  to 
be  a  consensxis  in  the  Industry. 

Mr.  Farrell.  as  most  of  you  know,  stands 
In  a  proud  seafaring  tradition. 

His  grandfather  commanded  a  schooner 
in  the  West  Indies  trade,  and  I  understand 
that  his  skill  In  sailing  has  been  passed 
down  to  Mr.  Farrell.  who  is  both  an  en- 
thusiastic and  a  successful  ocean  sailor. 

His  father  had  the  vision  to  foresee  the 
great  future  of  trade  with  Africa. 

Mr.  Farrell  has  had  the  skill  and  judgment 
to  make  his  company  the  dominant  Ameri- 
can-flag line  serving  Africa. 

Under  his  stewardship.  It  has  grown  and 
prospered,  demonstrating  for  all  of  us  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  good  business 
Judgment  and  aggressive  trade  development. 


It  Is  In  the  area  of  trade  development  that 
Mr.  Farrell  has  been  particularly  outstand- 
ing. 

His  fine  work  In  developing  markets  for 
the  coffee  exports  of  native  cooperatives  in 
Kenya  and  Tanganyika  Is  only  one  example 
of  his  efforts  in  this  area. 

I  am  also  particularly  pleased  by  the  In- 
terest in  the  American  merchant  marine 
shown  by  the  American  Legion. 

This  fine  trophy  Is  only  one  material  man- 
ifestation of  the  support  of  our  merchant 
fleet  which  the  American  Legion  has  shown 
since  its  founding  In  1919. 

It  has  played  an  effective  role  In  making 
the  American  people  aware  of  the  problems 
of  this  Important  segment  of  our  economy. 

And  so,  today  my  congratulations  go  out 
to  both  the  American  Legion  and  Mr.  Farrell. 

To  the  Legion  for  creating  this  Important 
award  and  for  making  the  merchant  fleet  the 
focus  of  Intelligent  discussion:  and  to  Mr. 
Farrell  for  exemplifying  so  strikingly  the 
best  qualities  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 


CONCRETE  CANNOT  REPLACE 
STONE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  been  brou.2;ht  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  that  changes  of  a  major  and 
disturbing  nature  are  planned  for  the 
public  buildings  of  this  city,  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States.  Unless  the  actions 
of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  have  been 
grossly  misinterpreted,  these  plans  call 
for  the  placement  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  raw  concrete  Government  build- 
ings along  the  Mall  and  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  side  by  side  with  some  of  the 
most  handsome  and  world-famous  struc- 
tures in  Washington. 

I  am  certain  that  this  will  come  as  a 
distinct  shock  to  Americans  everywhere 
who  regard  our  National  Capital  as  a 
unique  and  beautiful  city  that  was  in- 
tended, from  its  very  beginnings,  to  re- 
flect the  dignity  and  enduring  splendor 
of  this  great  Nation. 

We  are  now  informed  that  a  small 
clique  of  Federal  Commissioners,  vested 
by  this  Government  with  great  power 
and  responsibility  for  the  appearance  of 
this  city,  propose  to  discard  tradition  in 
our  Federal  architecture,  and  to  sub- 
stitute raw  concrete  for  the  magnificent 
stone  facing  that  has  always  in  the  past 
graced  the  exteriors  of  our  public  build- 
ings. The  proponents  of  this  radical  de- 
parture say  it  will  give  contemporary  ex- 
pression to  our  National  Capital.  I  am 
more  inclined  to  believe  it  will  deface 
this  beautiful  city. 

The  designs  for  four  such  structures 
already  have  been  approved  by  both  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  it  is  widely 
reported  that  more  are  to  follow.  Speak- 
ing not  only  for  my  own  State,  whose 
native  limestone  adorns  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  public  and  private  build- 
ings in  Washington,  but  also  for  all  oth- 
ers who  take  pride  in  our  Capital.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  this  will  not  come  to  pass. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken!  has  inquired  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  whether  a  new 
policy  has  been  established,  requiring 
architects  to  employ  concrete,  instead  of 
stone,  in  the  exterior  design  of  new  Gov- 
ernment buildings.    William  Walton,  the 


chairman  of  the  Commission,  replied 
on  February  17  that  no  such  policy  has 
been  laid  down. 

I  must  accept  Mr.  Walton's  statement 
But  I  must  also  remark  that,  with  or 
without  such  an  official  policy,  the  fact 
remains  that  these  four  concrete  struc- 
tures have  been  approved  in  rapid  suc- 
cession by  this  Commission ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps significant  that  Mr.  Karel  Yasko, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Design  and 
Construction  in  the  Public  Buildings 
Service  of  the  GSA,  has  publicly  hailed 
these  proposed  buildings  as  the  begin- 
nings of  "a  new  era  in  Federal  architec- 
ture." 

It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  word  has  gone  out  to 
architects,  officially  or  otherwise:  "If  you 
want  to  deal  with  this  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission, you  had  better  design  in  con- 
crete." 

We  are  told  that  the  Commission  is 
purely  an  advisory  body,  with  no  author- 
ity to  dictate  to  the  architectural  pro- 
fession. But  I  must  inquire  whether  the 
Commission  does,  as  a  practical  matter, 
confine  itself  to  mere  advisory  activities. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  quote  brief- 
ly from  an  article  by  Robert  J.  Lewis,  the 
highly  knowledgeable  architectural  writ- 
er for  the  Washington  Star: 

It  Is  well  to  understand  that  Commis- 
sion members  play  a  censor's  role  over  archi- 
tecture in  certain  areas  of  Washington.  De- 
signs they  don't  like  seldom  can  reach  the 
construction  stage.  So  It  is  understandable 
that  architects  are  glad  to  have  clues  on  how 
to  please  the  Commission. 

I  submit  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  crux  of  this  problem. 
Architects  who  wish  to  design  public 
buildings  for  Washington  do  not  have  to 
be  handed  an  official  policy  statement  de- 
fining the  limits  within  which  they  will 
be  permitted  to  work.  They  are  well 
"clued  in'  by  the  Commission. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  right— in- 
deed, the  duty — of  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission to  advise  the  Government  on  the 
merits  of  architectural  design  for  pub- 
lic buildings  in  Washington.  But  it 
seems  that  the  line  between  advice  and 
dictation  is  very,  very  fine. 

Surely,  the  whole  American  people  is 
entitled  to  know  whether  the  proposed 
new  buildings,  with  their  exposed  ce- 
ment surfaces,  will  harmonize  with  the 
splendid  monuments  of  marble,  granite, 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  other  natural 
materials  that  now  grace  our  city.  Will 
they  retain  their  original  beauty  over 
the  years;  or  will  they  become  scarred 
and  disfigured  by  the  elements,  as  has 
happened  to  the  concrete  exteriors  of  our 
National  Airport  and  the  GSA's  own  re- 
gional headquarters  building  here  in 
Washington?  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  or  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument today,  had  the  designers  of  an 
earlier  time  attempted  the  kind  of  ex- 
periment In  "contemporary  expression" 
that  we  are  now  witnessing. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  to 
give  thought  to  this  matter  and  to  take 
counsel  with  the  American  people,  whom 
all  of  us  represent  here,  before  this  pro- 
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posed  experiment  with  our  Capital  City 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact.  And  I 
submit  that  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  General  Services  Administration 
owe  to  all  the  American  people  a  public 
explanation  of  their  actions. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  appended  to  these 
remarks  a  statement  on  the  use  of  lime- 
stone in  Federal  structures,  based  on  ma- 
terial supplied  by  the  General  Services 
Administration,  together  with  an  article 
on  this  subject,  being  published  this  week 
in  Indiana  weekly  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  article  wei"e  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Limestone  in  Federai  Buildings 

Sandstone  was  the  prlmnry  material  used 
in  Federal  buildings  during  the  ISOO's. 
Granite  then  came  into  style  in  the  early 
1900's.  Marble  followed.  About  1930  lime- 
stone came  Into  Its  own  aod  was  Just  about 
the  only  material  used  In  the  Federal  Tri- 
angle. Marble  again  appeared  after  the 
limestone  era. 

Throughout  the  last  100  years,  all  of  the 
natural  stone  types  were  used  even  during 
the  periods  when  one  stone  or  the  other 
found  major  acceptance. 

Between  1927  and  1940  almost  all  of  the 
Federal  Triangle  was  built.  The  following 
are  limestone  structures: 


Federal  architecture  may  be  right  In  their 
desire  for  "modern"  architecture.  One  such 
structure  with  undeniable  beauty  aaid  func- 
tional success  is  the  Dulles  Airport  building 
which  Is  faced  with  concrete  poured  over 
steel  as  a  facing — but  the  concrete  is  already 
showing  cracks.  The  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  a  major  voice  In  all 
Federal  building  design,  has  asked  to  reface 
with  stone  its  own  building  of  poured-ln- 
place  concrete.  But  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion says  no. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  cement  Indus- 
try, as  Senator  Aiken  said  in  the  Senate  the 
other  day,  "is  Industrially  potent  and  polit- 
ically persuasive."  But  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  not  "go  modern"  In  Washington 
buildings  only  to  have  a  clash  of  designs  with 
the  traditional  stone  structures  whose  beau- 
ty is  matched  by  their  durability.  I  am  for 
Indiana  limestone,  such  as  that  I  see  out  of 
my  office  window.  I  intend  to  say  so  In  the 
Senate  so  that  the  Capital  City  may  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  de- 
mocracy and  freedom,  with  the  beauty  and 
permanence  of  Indiana  limestone. 
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Indiana  Limestone  in  Washington 

Buildings 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Vance  Hartke) 

As  I  look  out  my  office  windows  here  In  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  I  see  a  beautifully 
landscaped  interior  courtyard,  with  granite 
walks,  a  fountain,  and  a  cobbled  circle  where 
I  and  other  Senators  often  park  our  cars. 
But  I  also  see  an  expanse  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone, whose  tannish  blocks  form  the  facing 
for  the  entire  flve-slded  interior  of  the  build- 
ings. Those  quarried  blocks  were  placed 
there  In  1909,  when  the  building  was  con- 
structed, and  they  have  weathered  the  years 
to  retain  their  original  look  of  solidity  and 
beauty. 

The  outside  of  the  building  Is  faced  with 
marble.  So  are  many  of  the  beautiful  struc- 
tures of  the  Nation's  Capital.  There  are 
others  with  Indiana  limestone,  and  there  Is 
also  granite — natural  stones  whose  utility 
and  beauty  lasts,  undlmmed  over  the  years. 

But  now  the  Capital  City,  which  doubtless 
Is  the  world's  most  beautlTul  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Is  threatened  with  an  architectural 
revolution  which  could  see  the  end  here  of 
Indiana's  limestone  In  Federal  buildings — 
and,  not  only  limestone,  but  other  natural 
stones. 

The  reason  Is  that  approval  has  recently 
been  given  for  the  substitution  of  concrete 
for  stone  exteriors.  Pour  buildings  to  cost 
a  total  of  $120  million,  have  recently  been 
approved  for  the  heart  erf  Washington,  In- 
cluding the  new  FBI  building  and  the  Soalth- 
•onlan's  Air  and  Space  Museum.  The  Fine 
Arts   CommlBslon  and   others   dealing  with 


SOYBEAN  SALE  SHOWS  NEED  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
seriously  concerned  that  the  American 
housewife  and  the  livestock  grower  may 
have  been  hurt  when  the  Continental 
Grain  Co.  was  recently  authorized  to  sell 
3,357,000  bushels  of  soybeans  to  Russia. 

Soybeans  are  in  tight  supply.  Best 
estimates  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  that  this  year's  crop  will  pro- 
duce a  carryover  of  about  15  million 
bushels,  but  perhaps  as  little  as  10  mil- 
lion bushels.  This  is  extremely  low,  and 
could,  if  the  crop  is  late,  produce  a  pro- 
found change  in  the  market. 

The  demand  for  soybeans  is  up.  Much 
of  the  increased  demand  is  going  into 
shipments  abroad.  This  Is  a  result  of 
our  promotion  of  foreign  trade.  With 
the  need  for  increased  exports,  I  am 
generally  delighted  to  note  that  we  are 
selling  so  many  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  to  other  countries.  Exports 
this  year  are  expected  to  be  some  9 
million  bushels  ahead  of  last  year's  191 
million  bushels. 

This  is  all  good  news  to  soybean  grow- 
ers. They  are  assured  of  a  good  market, 
far  above  the  price-support  level,  which 
averages  $2.25  a  bushel.  Right  now, 
growers  are  receiving  50  to  60  cents  a 
bushel  above  support  prices. 

But  sudden  sales  to  Russia  could  have 
a  bad  effect  on  the  market.  The  sale  of 
more  than  3 '/a  million  bushels  this  year 
is  more  than  one-third  of  the  estimated 
increase  in  1965  exports. 

My  concern  is  that  there  may  be  a 
shortage  of  feed  for  livestock  which  is 
made  from  soybean  meal.  My  further 
concern  is  that  the  price  of  oil  and  mar- 
garine will  rise,  adversely  affecting  the 
pocketbooks  of  low-income  housewives. 
Between  November  and  December  of  last 
year,  margarine  prices  rose  1^  per- 
cent— a  big  jump. 

Increased  foreign  sales  are  needed  In 
every  category.  We  need  to  sell  more 
manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  farm 
items. 

Our  Government  experts  always  take 
into  consideration  the  final  Impact  on 


world  markets  and  world  prices  when 
large  supplies  of  farm  produce  are  sold. 
I  recall  that  we  were  always  cautious 
about  the  sale  of  wheat,  for  this  reason. 

Yet,  hardly  a  murmur  has  been  raised 
over  the  soybean  sale. 

While  the  sale  can  have  little,  if  any, 
effect  on  the  world  market,  it  could,  if 
added  to  other  sales,  have  a  great  efifect 
on  prices  here  in  America. 

I  am  concerned  about  rising  prices  of 
livestock  feed,  since  this  industry  already 
is  sick.  Furthermore,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  possible  rise  in  the  cost  of  oil 
and  margarine. 

All  this  is  additional  evidence  that  a 
Senate  International  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee would  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in 
sifting  evidence  of  the  results  of  sales 
such  as  the  recent  soybean  deal  with 
Russia.  I  am  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  subcommittee; 
and  I  believe  that  the  soybean  deal  shows 
how  much  investigation  and  work  are 
needed  in  order  to  establish  policies  in 
the  field  of  international  trade. 


INCIDENTS  IN  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grieved  by  the  recent  events  in 
Selma,  Ala. 

America  stands  for  no  more  basic 
principle  than  the  right  of  all  its  citi- 
zens to  vote  and  to  participate  in  their 
Government.  This  is  the  hard  core  of 
the  American  dream,  so  revered  here 
at  home,  so  honored  throughout  the 
years  around  the  world. 

America  also  stands  for  law  and  order. 
We  teach  our  young  people  that  oflBcers 
of  the  law  are  to  be  respected,  not  feared, 
because  they  are  our  agents  in  upholding 
law  and  order. 

My  children  are  asking — and  so  are 
children  and  their  parents  everywhere: 
How  do  we  reconcile  these  principles 
with  the  sad  and  tragic  events  of  recent 
days  in  Selma,  Ala.? 

Let  us  move  now  to  uphold  the  right 
to  vote.  Let  us  move  now  to  uphold  law 
and  order  and  the  protection  of  the 
safety  and  security  of  all  our  citizens  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Let  us  act  at  once  so  that  we  can  say 
to  our  children:  "Yes,  America  does  be- 
lieve in  law  and  order;  America  does  be- 
lieve in  the  right  to  vote."  We  must  not 
delay  another  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT    OP    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
is  H.R.  2998. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
intended  to  speak  primarily  on  the 
pending  business,  but  before  I  do  so  I 
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should  like  to  refer  to  a  few  other 
matters. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  do  this  in  spite  of  the  germaneness 
rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BELL  TESTIMONY  ON  FOREIGN  AID 
AND  ITS  IMPACT  ON  THE  BAL- 
ANCE OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  of 
the  impact  of  the  AID  program  on  the 
balance  of  payments.  Many  Senators 
are  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  about  our 
balance-of -payments  problem. 

Recently,  the  Senate  has  received  ex- 
cellent direct  advice  from  the  adminis- 
tration's leading  experts  in  this  field,  to 
show  what  the  impact  of  foreign  aid  is 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  Yesterday, 
Mr.  Bell,  the  Administrator  of  AID.  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  there  he  made  an 
extremely  helpful  and.  in  many  ways, 
surprising  statement. 

Mr.  Bell  pointed  out,  for  example,  that 
the  AID  program  actually  results  in  a 
net  gain  in  gold  for  this  country. 

I  believe  this  would  surprise  most  peo- 
ple. When  one  asks  critics  what  we  can 
do  about  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, the  first  thing  they  are  likely  to  say 
is,  "Cut  foreign  aid." 

Mr.  Bell,  the  Administrator,  a  com- 
petent, honest,  and  responsible  person, 
says: 

In  the  main,  however,  gold  transactions 
between  United  States  and  AID  recipients  re- 
sult in  a  net  gain  In  U.S.  holdings.  During 
1964.  for  example,  less  developed  countries 
purchased  $28  mUllon  worth  of  gold  from  the 
United  States— of  which  all  but  $3  million 
was  subscribed  to  the  I\rP— but  they  sold  $89 
million  worth  of  gold  to  los  for  dollars  in  the 
same  period. 

There  is  thus  no  direct  relation  between 
aid  and  an  outflow  of  gold  to  AID  recipients. 
In  fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  U.S.  gold 
problem  lies  with  the  Industrial  countries  of 
Europe,  not  in  oiu-  relations  with  the  AID 
recipient  nations. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Bell  pointed  out  that 
our  loss  on  the  balance-of-payments  ac- 
count through  AID'S  economic  program 
was  now  reduced  to  a  gross  amount  of 
$400  million  and  a  net  amount  of  $250 
million,  because  there  was  a  repayment 
of  $150  million. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  an  indirect 
effect  of  AID  was  to  help  our  export  situ- 
ation, because  as  we  build  up,  with  our 
own  efforts,  the  economies  abroad,  we 
can  expect  those  countries  to  buy  from 
us  and  increase  our  export  markets 
abroad. 

Altogether,  the  effect  of  Mr.  Bell's 
statement  was  to  reassure  members  of 
the  committee  that  our  AID  program  was 
not  only  the  biggest  contributor  to  the 
problem,  but  that  the  AID  Administrator 
Is  doing  his  best — and  it  is  a  very  good 
best — to  improve  our  AID  program  In 
such  a  way  that  the  balance-of-payments 
situation  will  not  be  aggravated  but,  in- 
stead, improved.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bell  be- 


fore the  committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  David  E.  Bell, 
Administrator,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing AND  Currency   Committee.  March   9 
1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  this  conunittee.  As  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
these  hearings  are  being  held,  for  they  pre- 
sent an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  the 
fact.s  to  the  Congress,  and  to  attempt  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  misconceptions  surrounding 
the  relation  of  aid  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Foreign  aid  is  by  its  very  nature  closely  in- 
volved with  the  flow  of  payments.  Thus  each 
action  and  step  taken  by  AID  is  and  must  be 
evaluated  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

The  foreign  aid  program  provides  goods 
and  services  to  other  countries  which  they 
cannot  obtain  through  normal  means — 
through  their  export  earnings  and  through 
obtaining  capital  on  commercial  terms  and 
by  private  investment.  A  successful  aid  pro- 
gram is  one  which  enables  the  recipient 
country  to  strengthen  its  economy  to  the 
point  where  it  can  obtain  goods  and  services 
it  needs  for  steady  expansion  and  growth  by 
normal  trade  and  normal  capital  move- 
ments— and  without  further  need  for  aid 
grants  and  soft  loans.  This  is  what  was 
achieved  In  Western  Europe  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  has  since  been  achieved  in 
Japan,  Spain.  Greece,  Taiwan,  and  other 
countries. 

It  is  plainly  important  to  seek  to  carry  out 
this  important  national  program,  like  any 
other,  at  minimum  cost  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  flrst  years  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  after  World  War  II,  during  the 
Marshall  plan  and  most  of  the  1950'8  our  aid 
appropriations  were,  in  general,  spent  wher- 
ever in  the  world  prices  were  lowest.  Dur- 
ing the  Marshall  plan  period,  of  course,  the 
United  States  was  the  only  major  source  In 
the  world  for  most  of  the  goods  those  coun- 
tries needed.  Therefore  most  of  the  aid  dol- 
lars, although  not  tied  to  U.S.  procurement, 
were  spent  In  this  country.  Later  In  the 
1950's  the  revived  European  economies  be- 
came Increasingly  effective  competitors  for 
U.S.  aid  purchases. 

Beginning  in  1959,  in  response  to  the 
changed  situation  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, our  policy  respecting  aid  purchases 
were  changed.  Today,  with  small  excep- 
tions, aid  appropriations  can  only  be  spent 
in  the  United  States,  for  goods  and  services 
produced  In  this  country.  This  has  un- 
doubtedly raised  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
budget  of  providing  a  given  amount  of  goods 
and  services  under  the  aid  program,  since 
some  items  are  being  purchased  with  aid  ap- 
propriations In  the  United  States  which 
could  be  bought  more  cheaply  In  other  coun- 
tries. But  our  present  policies  are  intended 
to  minimize  the  adverse  effect  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram on  the  balance  of  payments,  even  if 
that  results  in  some  Increased  cost  to  the 
budget. 

I 
There  are  two  approaches  to  measuring 
the  impact  of  AID'S  expenditures  on  the 
balance  of  payments.  The  flrst.  which  might 
be  called  the  "accounting"  approach,  meas- 
ures the  direct  result  of  the  AID  spending: 
Are  the  dollars  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
spent  directly  In  this  country  or  are  they 
spent  abroad  or  transferred  to  another  coun- 
try or  to  an  International  organization. 

Under  this  method  of  measurement,  which 
Is  slmUar  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
figures  on  the  balance  of  payments,  during 


fiscal  year  1964 — the  latest  data  available— 
the  gross  adverse  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  of  AID's  economic  assistance 
programs  was  about  $513  million. 

We  have  now  received  preliminary  esu- 
mates  for  the  calendar  year  1964  which  show 
substantial  further  Improvement.  The  pay- 
ments abroad  dropped  to  about  $400  million 
This  is  offset  by  repayments  of  past  assist- 
ance extended  by  AID  and  predecessor  agen- 
cies of  over  $150  mUllon,  making  a  net  ef- 
fect of  about  $250  million. 

The  current  expenditure  rate  under  our 
economic  assistance  program  is  almost  ex- 
actly $2  billion  per  year.  Thus  in  1964 
for  every  dollar  of  economic  aid  extended! 
20  cents  showed  as  a  current  adverse  Impact 
in  our  balance  of  payments — not  considering 
current  or  future  receipts. 

Put  the  other  way  round,  80  percent  of 
AID'S  expenditures  last  year  represented  not 
dollars  going  abroad,  but  steel,  machinery, 
fertilizer,  and  other  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased In  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances,  of  course,  a  cut 
In  AID  appropriations  would  primarily  reduce 
U.S.  exports,  and  would  have  only  a  very  small 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

Moreover,  the  proportion  of  appropriations 
spent  In  the  United  States  Is  rising.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  new  obligations  are  being  com- 
mitted for  direct  expenditure  In  the  United 
States. 

The  $400  million  of  AID  offshore  payments 
In  calendar  1964  is  made  up  of  the  following 
m.ijor  elements:  $120  million  representing 
payments  of  U.S.  voUmtary  contributions  to 
International  organizations,  such  as  U.N. 
agencies,  the  Indus  River  project  adminis- 
tered by  the  IBRD,  and  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund:  $78  million  for  commodity  pur- 
chases In  other  less  developed  countries- 
cases  where,  for  example,  required  goods  are 
unavailable  In  the  United  States  or  shipping 
costs  are  too  high;  $19  million  for  commodity 
purchases  in  other  developed  countries. 

These  are  either  tag  end  expenditures  of 
major  projects  approved  before  aid  was  tied 
In  1959  or  Items  unavailable  from  any  other 
source,  approved  on  a  case-by-case  waiver 
basis. 

Sixty-six  million  dollars  in  cash  transfers- 
transfers  of  funds  made  In  a  very  few  cases 
where  normal  procedures  for  providing  as- 
sistance are  not  feasible  or  made  In  small 
amounts  to  cover  local  costs  of  technlcjl 
assistance  projects.  The  amount  of  such 
transfers  has  been  reduced  sharply  in  recent 
years  and  Is  expected  to  be  only  $40  million 
in  calendar  1965. 

Thirty  million  dollars  for  local  expenses  of 
AID  direct  hire  personnel  stationed  abroad. 
This  represents  the  local  expenses  which 
could  not  be  met  by  use  of  Treasury-owned 
local  currencies. 

Eighty-seven  million  dollars  for  other  ex- 
pendittires  outside  the  United  States.  This 
Includes  payments  by  U.S.  contractors  for 
such  necessary  Items  as  wages.  It  also  In- 
cludes payments  to  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  disaster  relief  expenditures,  offshore 
expenses  of  participants,  and  other  project 
costs. 

As  indicated  above,  this  $400  million  was 
offset  by  about  $150  million  in  repayments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  loans  extended  by 
AID  and  Its  predecessor  agencies. 

u 

This  then  is  the  accounting  measure  of  the 
direct  flow  of  dollars  abroad  resulting  from 
our  economic  aid  program. 

The  true  net  economic  effect  of  foreign 
assistance  on  our  balance  of  payments  can- 
not be  measured  so  simply.  This  is  because 
there  are  indirect  effects  not  revealed  by  the 
direct  accounts.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
dollars  that  go  out  under  our  aid  program, 
to  the  United  Nations,  for  example,  comes 
back  through  regular  commercial  channels 
for  purchases  of  U.S.  goods. 
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Dollars  which  go  out  anfl  enter  the  econ- 
omy of  a  less-developed  country  may  be  used 
later  by  that  country  to  buy  needed  goods  in 
the  U.S.  market  or  may  go  through  trade 
channels  to  a  third  country,  which  will  use 
the  dollars  for  purchase  of  goods  in  the  U.S. 
market. 

These  are  examples  of  tiie  so-called  feed- 
back effect,  which  means  ithat  the  effect  of 
aid  outflows  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
Is  overstated,  because  dollar  outflows  to  a 
considerable  extent  are  immediately  reflected 
in  increased  U.S.  export  stiiles  for  dollars. 

But  there  is  another  indirect  effect  In  the 
opposite  direction.  When'  and  aid  recipient 
Is  able  to  buy  U.S.  Imp6rts  under  a  tied 
loan — that  is.  has  a  letter  of  credit  opened  In 
a  U.S.  bank  which  can  only  be  spent  in  the 
United  States — then  that  country  may  use 
the  tied  dollars  to  buy  goods  that  It  would 
have  otherwise  bought  With  dollars  it  al- 
ready owns.  These  other  dollars — ^free  ex- 
change— are  thus  available  for  other  pur- 
chases either  In  the  United  States  or  else- 
where. This  is  the  so-ailled  substitution 
effect,  meaning  that  to  some  extent  AID-fl- 
nanced  Imports  are  substituted  for  Imports 
th.at  would  have  been  bought  with  free  dol- 
lars, and  to  this  extent  tihe  effect  of  tied 
aid  on  the  U.S.  balance  off  payments  is  un- 
derstated. 

There  are  no  good  estlimates  of  the  size 
of  the  feedback  and  substitution  effects. 
Only  indirect  evidence  is  available.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  how  much  sub- 
stitution occurs,  for  example,  it  is  clear  that 
most  of  the  less-developed  countries  have 
severe  shortages  of  dollars,  and  need  more 
goods  from  the  United  States  than  they  can 
afford,  even  with  the  addition  of  aid.  Fur- 
thermore, statistics  do  not  Indicate  that  a 
dropoff  In  commercial  trade  occiu-s  when 
there  is  an  Increase  in  aid.  Quite  the  oppo- 
site. The  most  frequently  cited  example  is 
Latin  America.  While  expenditures  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  have  been  Increas- 
ing over  the  past  3  years,  so  have  Latin 
American  purchases  from  the  United  States 
through  regular  commercial  channels.  In 
fact,  according  to  preliminary  estimates, 
conunerclal  U.S.  exports  to  Latin  America  in- 
creased by  $500  million  In  1964  alone.  Thus 
it  Is  the  best  guess  of  the  economists  who 
have  studied  these  matters  that  the  amount 
of  substitution  Is  relatively  small. 

Overall,  It  is  our  conclusion  that  the  in- 
direct economic  effects  of  aid  on  our  balance 
of  payments  roughly  balance  each  other, 
and  even  allowing  for  soaie  variation  from 
time  to  time,  the  true  effect  of  aid  on  our 
balance  of  payments  would  not  differ  very 
much  In  either  direction  from  the  flgures 
shown  by  the  accounting  estimates  referred 
to  earlier. 

To  stun  up,  our  balance-of-payments  flg- 
ures show,  by  the  accounting  measure,  the 
share  of  our  expenditures  made  directly  for 
U.S.  goods  and  services  Is  80  percent  and 
rising,  and  the  share  paid  to  foreigners  and 
international  organizations  is  20  percent  and 
falling.  These  flgures  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
count Indirect  effects,  but  it  is  our  best 
guess  that  they  would  be  little  different  if 
they  did.  AID  dollars  spent  abroad  which 
return  quickly  in  payment  for  commercial 
exports  roughly  offset  the  amount  of  AID 
financing  for  goods  that  would  have  been 
exported  anyway.  As  nearly  as  we  can  tell 
these  two  imperfections  roughly  cancel  each 
other  out  and  15-20  percent  is  a  valid  indi- 
cation of  the  real  adverse  Impact  of  aid  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

in 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  re- 
lationship of  U.S.  aid  ahd  holdings  of  U.S. 
gold. 

Some  aid  recipients  have  bought  gold  from 
the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years, 
mostly  to  finance  their  gold  subscription  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 


In  the  main,  however,  gold  transactions 
between  the  United  States  and  aid  recipients 
result  in  a  net  gain  In  U.S.  holdings.  Dur- 
ing 1964,  for  example,  less-developed  coun- 
tries purchased  $28  million  worth  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  (of  which  all  but  $3 
million  was  subscribed  to  the  IMF) ,  but  they 
sold  $89  nUllion  worth  of  gold  to  us  for  dol- 
lars In  the  same  period. 

There  is  thus  no  direct  relation  between 
aid  and  an  outflow  of  gold  to  aid  recipients. 
In  fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  U.S.  gold 
problem  lies  with  the  Industrial  countries 
of  Europe,  not  in  our  relations  with  the 
aid  recipient  nations. 

IV 

I  have  been  speaking  thus  far  of  AID  ex- 
penditures. There  are  other  U.S.  programs 
which  can  properly  be  referred  to  as  foreign 
aid  in  a  broad  sense.  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion these  briefly,  with  a  word  about  their 
balancc-of-payments  Impact. 

Military  assistance  consists  principally  of 
the  provision  of  U.S.-produced  military 
equipment.  Taking  into  account  the  costs 
of  U.S.  personnel  overseas  to  administer  the 
program,  some  oversea  training  costs,  and 
other  oversea  expenditures,  the  estimates  are 
that  over  85  percent  of  military  assistance 
expenditures  are  made  directly  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  remainder  are  made 
offshore. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  provides  U.S. 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  by  sale  and 
donation  to  other  countries.  In  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  program,  virtually  all  of  the 
expenditures  under  it  are  made  directly  In 
the  United  States,  with  only  minor  and  un- 
avoidable offshore  costs  In  foreign  ports.  The 
same  is  true  of  expenditures  under  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans. 

The  Peace  Corps  expenditures  are  almost 
entirely  for  the  living  expenses  of  the  volun- 
teers abroad,  and  for  their  training  and 
supervision  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  about  75  percent  of  Peace  Corps 
expenditures  are  made  In  the  United  States 
and  about  25  percent  offshore. 

Finally,  U.S.  contributions  to  international 
agencies  such  as  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  are  paid  In  dollars  and  are 
shown  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  sta- 
tistics as  100-percent  outflows.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, a  substantial  share  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  these  international  organiza- 
tions Is  made  In  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, the  accounting  estimate  of  bal- 
ance-of-payments Impact  in  this  case  over- 
states the  true  effect. 

I  should  also  like  to  stress  that  we  are  seek- 
ing in  every  way  we  can  devices  to  use 
local  cmrrencles,  owned  by  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  food-for-peace  sales  or  other 
U.S.  assistance,  to  meet  the  local  costs  of 
our  aid  missions.  The  net  effect  of  this 
policy  is  to  enable  tis  In  many  countries  to 
substitute  U.S.  produced  commodities  for 
what  would  otherwise  be  dollars  used  to  pur- 
chase local  cvirrencles  to  cover  the  local  costs 
of  U.S.  Government  activities. 

V 

President  Johnson's  message  of  February 
10  said,  "Until  we  master  otir  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  AID  officials  will  send  no  aid 
dollars  abroad  that  can  be  sent  Instead  In 
the  form  of  U.S.  goods  and  services."  We 
are  doing  just  that.  I  have  asked  that  every 
project  and  every  commodity  order  be  closely 
examined.  Waiver  of  tied  procurement  reg- 
ulations win  be  allowed  only  when  It  is 
clearly  justified  In  the  U.S.  Interest.  Local 
costs  will  be  paid  for  out  of  U.S.  local  cur- 
rency holdings   wherever  possible. 

We  expect,  as  I  have  Indicated,  to  see  some 
further  increase  in  tied  purchases  and  ex- 
penditures In  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
close  to  the  limit.  Some  minimum  offshore 
expenditures  will  remain — principally  the 
local  expenditures  of  our  employees  and  those 
of  our  contractors  who  are  stationed  over- 


seas, the  contributions  of  the  United  States 
to  International  organizations,  and  a  few 
special  cases  where  tying  to  U.S.  procurement 
Is  unfeasible  or  unwise. 

The  President,  advised  by  his  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balance  of  Payments,  has  con- 
cluded that  this  small  remaining  element 
of  offshore  expenditures  under  the  aid  pro- 
gram Is  a  cost  to  our  country  which  Is  far 
outweighed  by  the  benefits  to  our  own  inter- 
ests that  will  accrue  from  the  achievement  of 
economic  and  social  progress  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

A  similar  judgment  underlay  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  the  President  in  his  recent  bal- 
ance-of-payments message  between  U.S.  pri- 
vate Investment  abroad  in  advanced  coun- 
tries, which  for  the  time  being  Is  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  n.S.  private  Investment  abroad 
In  less-developed  countries,  which  the  UJS. 
Government  Is  continuing  strongly  to  en- 
courage. 

VI 

Looking  beyond  the  immediate  present,  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  a  nvunber  of  effects 
which  are  positively  beneficial  to  oxir  balance 
of  pa3mients. 

First,  otir  aid  today  Is  overwhelmingly  In 
the  form  of  dollar  repayable  loans,  unlike  the 
situation  under  the  Marshall  plan,  when  90 
percent  of  oxur  aid  was  In  the  form  of  grants. 
Future  repayments  of  Interest  and  principal 
on  today's  loans  will  be  a  positive  factor  In 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Second,  the  evidence  Is  plain  that  coun- 
tries which  with  our  aid  achieve  steady  eco- 
nomic growth  become  increasingly  better 
markets  for  U.S.  exports  and  more  attractive 
places  for  U.S.  Investment  abroad.  Over  the 
last  15  years  our  exports  to  EMrope  have  dou- 
bled and  our  exports  to  Japan  have  tripled. 
As  other  countries,  Spain.  Greece,  Taiwan, 
and  so  on,  gain  economic  momentvun  and 
our  aid  comes  to  an  end  the  same  kind  of 
restilt  is  evident. 

Moreover,  the  aid  program  in  case  after 
case  has  directly  led  to  the  Introduction  of 
American  products  and  services  In  other 
countries,  and  to  follow-on  markets  unrelated 
to  the  aid  program.  Aid  has  in  fact  been 
one  of  our  best  export  promotion  mecha- 
nisms. 

vn 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  since  1961  we  have  steadily 
reduced  the  effect  of  foreign  aid  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  We  are  continuing  the 
efforts  to  minimize  the  effect  as  part  of  the 
action  program  announced  by  President 
Johnson  last  month. 

We  will  do  more.  But  the  upper  limit  may 
soon  be  reached,  as  the  adverse  Impact  has 
already  been  reduced  to  $400  million,  not  In- 
cluding repayments. 

In  addition,  it  Is  Important  to  recognize 
that  a  continuation  of  the  present  program 
will  have  a  long-range  positive  lmp>act  on 
our  balance  of  payments  as  a  result  of  a  dollar 
repayment  flow,  expanding  markets  for  our 
exports,  and  Improving  opportunities  for  our 
private  Investment  abroad. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  the  comments  of  Mr.  Bell 
were  based  upon  economic  aid  or  on  mili- 
tary aid? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  asking  this  question,  because 
it  will  enable  me  to  clarify  the  situation. 

The  Administrator  spoke  of  economic 
aid.  Previously,  before  the  committee. 
Secretary  Dillon  spoke  on  both  economic 
and  military  aid. 

Yesterday.  I  placed  in  the  Record  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  statement  dealing  with 
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the  entire  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. In  his  statement  he  pointed  out 
that  while  we  do  suffer  a  loss  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  because  of  military 
aid,  we  have  made  agreements  with  a 
number  of  countries  to  purchase  their 
military  equipment  in  this  country. 

These  agreements  have  become  so 
widespread— we  have  them  with  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Great  Britain— that 
they  are  offsetting  in  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments account  about  one-half  of  our 
losses  because  of  our  total  military 
expenditures  abroad.  It  is  a  very  inge- 
nious action  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration which  has  greatly  helped  to  alle- 
viate the  balance-of-payments  situation. 

That  was  a  helpful  correction  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Fiom  the  hearhigs. 
particularly  the  testimony  of  both  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Adminis- 
trator Bell,  was  the  Senator  able  to  dis- 
cover any  statement  as  to  the  actual  total 
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Mr.    PROXMIRE.      Yes. 


ure  is  larger  than  that  which  the  Sen 
ator  from  Kentucky  mentioned.  As  I 
understand,  the  total  AID  figures  which 
Mr.  Bell  gave  us  yesterday  show  repay- 
ments of  $150  million.  There  will  be 
more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  be- 
cause whereas  under  the  Marshall  plan 
90  percent  of  our  aid  was  grant  aid,  un- 
der the  present  program  70  percent  is  in 
dollar  repayable  loans. 

As  many  Senators  have  pointed  out, 
many  of  those  dollar  repayable  loans  are 
at  low  interest  rates.  Moratoriums  with 
respect  to  certain  payments  are  provided. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  largely  dollar 
repayable  loans,  and  for  that  reason  they 
are  likely  to  help  us  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  return  to  a 
theme  which  I  have  discussed  on  many 
occasions,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I  agree 
that  the  AID  program,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Bell,  has  been  much  im- 
proved.   Also  acts  of  Congress  have  re 
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eirect  upon  our  balance  of  payments,    suited  in  more  economic  aid  being  in 


taking  into  consideration  both  military 
aid  and  economic  aid? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  About  $487  mUllon; 
$250  million  is  the  net  effect  of  economic 
aid  and  $237  million  for  effect  of  military 
aid.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  agree  that  those  programs 
are  essential  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  world  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  that  they  are 
essential.  There  is  always  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  programs,  and  I  believe 
the  Senator  would  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Indeed.  I  be- 
lieve most  importantly— and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  agree — 
in  making  sure  that  we  do  everything 
possible  to  reduce  the  impact  of  our  aid 
program  and  our  other  programs  on  the 
balance-of-payments  situation.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  Developmnt  Loan 
Fund  program  the  money  flow  Is  not 
adverse  in  terms  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. As  Administrator  Bell  showed 
yesterday,  there  is  a  100  percent  offset. 

In  the  Peace  Corps  we  have  a  loss  of 
about  25  percent;  75  percent  is  spent  in 
this  country. 

All  in  all,  the  program  has  been  vast- 
ly improved.  Four  years  ago  most  of  the 
expenditures  under  the  AID  program 
were  made  abroad;  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60  percent,  only  40  per- 
cent here  in  America.  Today  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  80  percent  are 
made  in  this  country.    That,  I  believe.  Is 


the  form  of  loans.  While  they  are  long- 
term,  low-interest-rate  loans,  at  least 
they  are  loans.  I  think  that  now  there 
are  still  grants  for  technical  aid  and 
grants  for  some  special  programs,  and  I 
believe  the  soft-currency  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  Public  Law  480  food. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe — and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  agree 
with  me — that  there  is  about  $6  or  $7 
biUion  in  the  pipeline.  I  understand 
that  is  the  figure.  There  is  about  $6.5 
billion  for  economic  aid  and  $7.5  billion 
mcluding  military  aid.  With  the  kinds 
of  things  that  are  happening  throughout 
the  world,  I  still  believe  that  it  is  very 
important  that  some  kind  of  evaluation 
be  made  of  our  overall  AID  program  and 
of  our  individual  assistance  programs  in 
every  country  to  which  we  provide  aid. 
That  has  never  been  done,  and  it  ought 
to  be  done  if  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress are  to  know  the  effect  that  our  aid 
is  having. 

General  analyses  have  been  made  by 
the  Clay  Committee,  by  several  govern- 
mental committees,  and  by  several  com- 
missions which  have  been  established 
over  the  life  of  the  program.  But  I  do 
not  believe  we  shall  ever  know  whether 
there  is  waste— though  there  may  always 
be  some  waste — and  whether  this  pro- 
gram is  effective  in  accomplishing  its 
real  purpose  unless  we  have  an  analysis 
made  with  respect  to  every  recipient 
country.  I  have  discussed  the  need  for 
these  analyses  before,  particularly  since 
the  adoption  of  amendments  to  achieve 
this  new  and  needed  kind  of  assessment, 


control  over  our  AID  programs,  and  if  we 
suggest  that  assistance  be  reduced  or 
that  changes  be  made,  sometimes  we  are 
met  with  coercive  threats.  We  must  not 
have  this  kind  of  situation  continue,  and 
we  must  not  let  our  overall  program'  suf - 
fer  by  loss  of  control  and  direction. 

I  agree  that  we  need  to  start  again  and 
to  regain  full  control  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram by  the  United  States,  since  it  Is 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  and  It  is  Involved  with  our  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  have  supported  him 
In  his  amendments  to  accomplish  what 
he  wishes  to  accomplish.  Nothing  that 
I  have  said  would  indicate  that  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  should  not  be  scrutinized 
with  the  greatest  care.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  country-by-country  analysis,  which 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been  a 
leader  In  advocating.  However,  today 
I  rise  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
into  the  Record  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Bell,  which.  In  a  competent  and  respon- 
sible way,  relates  to  the  impact  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development— 
the  AID  program — on  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 
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a   remarkable   showing,   and   is   highly    and  I  believe  the  results  of  such  analv- 


beneficial  from  our  balance-of-payments 
standpoint. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  much  interested 
in  one  other  aspect  relating  to  both  the 
questions  of  development  and  of  pay- 
ments. The  other  day  I  made  inquiry 
as  to  whether  any  repayment  was  being 
made  to  this  country  on  the  debts  owed 
on  our  loans  for  economic  development. 
I  was  rather  interested  to  find  that  pay- 
ments in  the  amount  of  some  $100  mil- 
lion or  more  were  expected  this  year. 
That  is  much  more  than  I  expected. 


ses  would  bear  upon  all  sides  and  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  questions  of 
aid. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  even  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  we  held  up  beginning  any  new 
aid  programs  for  1  year  so  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  could  main- 
tain control  over  the  direction  of  our  own 
AID  program.  Control  has  slipped  from 
the  United  States  and  direction  has  gone 
into  the  hands.  In  many  cases,  of  the 
very  people  we  are  attempting  to  help. 


WISCONSIN  PROTESTS  AGAINST 
BRUTALITY  IN  SELMA.  ALA. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  that  Senators  from  virtually  all 
States  have  received  telegrams  relating 
to  the  situation  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  to 
the  protest  by  Negroes,  whites,  and 
others  because  of  the  inability  of  Ne- 
groes to  register  to  vote  in  Alabama  and 
the  terrible  brutality  visited  upon  them 
because  they  peacefully  attempted  to 
protest  this  abridgement  of  their  rights. 
Several  of  the  telegrams  I  have  received 
from  prominent  and  thoughtful  people 
in  Wisconsin  have  been  highly  eloquent. 
I  should  like  to  put  them  in  the  Record. 
I  shall  read  only  one  of  them.  That 
telegram  was  received  from  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chippewa  Herald  Telegram. 
Chippewa  Palls  is  a  city  in  northwestern 
Wisconsin.  Incidentally,  it  is  the  home- 
town of  former  Senator  Wiley.  It  Is  a 
town  in  which  people  are  careful  and 
stable  in  their  attitudes.  It  is  a  town 
that  is  certainly  not  characterized  by 
emotional  reaction.  This  telegram  from 
Mr.  Lavine.  who  publishes  the  paper— 
the  only  daily  newspaper  in  the  city,  and 
a  newspaper  which  has  been,  by  and 
large,  conservative,  careful,  and  thought- 
ful in  its  remarks— reads  as  follows: 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 

March  9, 1965. 
Senator  Bill  Proxmire, 
Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Never  In  our  ex- 
perience have  received  such  reaction  from 
normally  political,  nonemotional  leaders  of 
our  community  and  "worklngman"  alike  as 
we  have  as  a  result  of  the  brutality  in  Ala- 
bama. Isn't  it  possible  that  this  bloody 
disregard  of  Americans'  constitutional  rights 
can  be  protected  by  the  intervention  of  Fed- 
eral marshals  and/or  law  enforcement  offl- 
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cers?  Please  understand,  we  and  the  many 
citizens  who  have  contacted  us,  are  generally 
not  advocates  of  this  type  of  intervention, 
but  we  see  no  other  recouree  In  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  a  time  for  ^prds;  it  is  a  time 
for  action. 

Cordially. 

John-  M.  Lavine, 
publisher.  Chippewa  Herald  Telegram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  few 
other  telegrams  of  the  same  type  that 
I  have  received  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  8, 1965. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building,  \ 

Washington,  D.C: 

It  our  Federal  Government  can  dispatch 
our  Marines  to  Asia  In  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  then  we  urgently  request  that  you 
use  the  Influence  of  your  office  to  Insure  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  march  peacefully  In  protest  against 
injustices  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

C.  L.  Golightly,  Dr.  Gteorge  Hilllard.  Dr. 
Peter  Murrell,  Clinton  Rose,  Robert 
Starms,  Edward  Smyth,  Wesley  Scott, 
Corneflf  Taylor,  Thomas  Cheeks,  Her- 
cules Porter,  Dr.  William  Plnlayson. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Phillips,  Eev.  B.  S.  Gregg, 
and  Jack  Love,  Executive  Directors 
Committee  of  Concern. 


MiLWAxntEE,  Wis., 

March  10.  1965. 
Senator  William  Proxmire. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  use  influence  to  secure  Federal  in- 
tervention in  Selma.  Ala. 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sororitt. 

Milwaukee  Chapter. 
Mrs.  Robert  Starms,  President. 


MILWAUKEE,  WB3.  March  9, 1965. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building,         I 
Washington,  D.C: 

Are  we  seeing  the  days  of  Hitler  lived  in 
our  own  country?  Disregard  politics — fight 
for  human  rights,  stop  all  Federal  money  go- 
ing to  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

Frances  G.  Hughson. 

Madison,  W«.,  March  9, 1965. 
Senator  William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate  Building,  || 

Washington,  D.C:  I 

Please  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  stop 
Wallace  In  Alabama.  I 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Michael  Bleicher. 


Wausau,  Wis., 

March  9.  1965. 
Senator  William  Proxmirb^ 
New  Senate  Office  Buildinp^ 
Washington,  D.C: 

When  will  these  United  States  stop  tolerat- 
ing southern  misuse  of  law  as  exemplified  In 
Selma,  Ala.,  Sunday,  March  7? 

I  ask  you,  as  my  representative,  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  protect  the  rights  of  Negroes 
In  such  States  as  Mississippi  and  Alabama  by 
use  of  Federal  forces. 

JoHn  a.  Fitzgerald. 


Milwaukee,  Wis., 

March  9.  1965. 
Senator  Proxmire. 
Core  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Help  Americans  in  Alabama.    Protect  us  all 
now. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Becker. 

Stevens  Point,  Wis., 

March  9,  1965. 
Senator  William  PRoxMiHt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  recall  marines,  Vietnam,  to  save  citi- 
zens of  Selma. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dickson. 


JOSEPH  CHARLES  SWIDLER,  CHAIR- 
MAN. FEDERAL  POWER  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
man  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  always  in  a  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  position.  He  has  an 
important  influence  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  this  country,  and  he  exercises  vital 
influence  on  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Swidler,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  is  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  criticism.  But  In  my  judgment,  he 
has  done  a  superlative  job. 

Yesterday,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  biography  of  Mr.  Swidler.  In 
the  course  of  the  biography,  the  Times 
said: 

But  much  of  the  criticism — 

Which  came  primarily  from  in- 
dustry— 

has  evaporated  in  the  face  of  what  one  in- 
dustry officially  recently  called  Mr.  Swidler's 
"essential  fairness  and  boundless  Integrity." 
Two  years  after  his  appointment,  the  trade 
magazine  of  the  American  Gas  Association 
devoted  a  full  page  to  a  favorable  explana- 
tion of  how  the  Commission  was  working 
to  streamline  Its  operations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unusual  that  a 
man  who  has  the  courage  to  make  deci- 
sions unpopular  with  an  industry  should 
receive  this  kind  of  praise  from  the  in- 
dustry, especially  when  he  is  known  as  a 
liberal  and  a  consmners'  man. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  decisions  made  by  this  able  public 
servant  can  properly  be  described  as  "un- 
popular." They  may  be  unpopular  with 
certain  special  interests;  but  with  those 
who  are  primarily  concerned  with  public 
opinion,  they  may  be  quite  popular. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Termessee  is  absolutely  correct.  His 
statement  clarifies  my  remarks.  What 
I  meant  to  say  was  that  Mr.  Swidler's 
decisions  are  not  always  popular  with 
the  people  most  concerned,  that  is,  the 
regulated  industries.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  normally  contacting  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  press.  They 
influence  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. But  I  believe  that  with  those  who 
are  dispassionate  and  objective,  and  cer- 
tainly those  who  are  Interested  in  the 
overall  public  interest,  Mr.  Swidler's 
decisions  shovfld  be  popular. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biography  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Man   or  Power:    Joseph   Charles   Swidlke 

One  of  Joseph  Charles  Swidler's  friends 
said  of  him  yesterday,  "He's  quite  accus- 
tomed to  controversy,  so  this  one's  not  likely 
to  bother  him  much." 

He  was  referring  to  the  decision  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  of  which  Mr. 
Swidler  is  Chairman,  to  grant  a  license  for 
Consolidated  Edison's  proposed  hydroelectric 
plant  at  the  foot  of  Storm  King  Mountain 
upstate.  The  plan  has  been  strongly  op- 
posed by  conservationists. 

As  head  of  an  agency  that  closely  regulates 
a  huge  Industry  affecting  virtually  every 
American,  Mr.  Swidler  has  been  riding  a 
wave  of  controversy  ever  since  President 
Kennedy  named  him  to  the  Job  4  years  ago. 
But  he  has  remained  consistently  unper- 
turbed, at  least  on  the  surface. 

"I  have  never  reached  for  the  wrong 
answer  from  fear,"  he  said  In  defending  an 
unpwjpular  position  2  years  ago,  "and  I  have 
not  looked  for  easy  applause  and  approval 
of  the  claque." 

The  Chairman,  who  describes  himself  as 
"a  consumer's  man"  and  a  liberal  who  has 
not  abandoned  the  New  Deal  philosophy  he 
formed  as  an  early  member  of  the  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  administration,  faced  strong 
objections  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Commission 
early  in  1961. 

President  Kennedy  first  planned  to  name 
Mr.  Swidler  Chairman,  but  the  appointment 
was  downgraded  to  a  simple  membership  in 
the  five-man  Commission  after  he  was 
widely  accused  of  being  antlbuslness.  Be- 
fore the  Senate  finally  approved  the  nomi- 
nation, with  only  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
of  South  Carolina — then  a  Democrat,  now 
a  Republican — voting  against  him,  Mr. 
Swidler  was  the  center  of  a  6-month  political 
storm. 

In  September  1961,  3  months  after  the 
furor  over  his  appointment  had  quieted,  he 
was  appointed  Chairman  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
succeeding  an  Eisenhower  appointee. 

HE    is    still    accused 

Some  private  Industrial  executives  still 
charge  that  Mr.  Swidler  Is  seeking  too  much 
authority  and  advocating  too  much  regula- 
tion of  the  energy  industry,  specifically  elec- 
tric and  gas  interests. 

But  much  of  the  criticism  has  evaporated 
In  the  face  of  what  one  industry  recently 
called  Mr.  Swidler's  "essential  fairness  and 
boundless  Integrity."  Two  years  after  his 
appointment,  the  trade  magazine  of  the 
American  Gas  Association  devoted  a  full  page 
to  a  favorable  explanation  of  how  the  Com- 
mission was  working  to  streamline  Its  op- 
erations. 

When  he  took  over  the  Chairman's  fourth- 
floor  corner  suite  at  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Swidler  Immediately  began  an  extensive  ren- 
ovation and  revitallzation  of  an  agency  that 
had  long  been  criticized  as  the  "epitome  of 
disorder"  In  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

"He  came  in  and  straightened  out  the  whole 
place,"  an  aid  who  remembers  the  change 
said  yesterday,  "and  Instilled  In  us  all  what 
you  might  call  a  sense  of  urgency  about  what 
we're  doing.    The  man  works  like  fvu-y." 

works    at    HOME 

At  the  end  of  each  10-hour  day  at  the 
office.  Mr.  Swidler  fills  a  worn,  leather  brief- 
case with  papers  and  reports  and  rides  In  a 
car  pool  to  his  modern,  split-level  house  In 
suburban  Bethesda,  Md. 

He  once  liked  to  spend  his  evenings  chain 
smoking  cigars  while  reading  general  fiction 
and  true  stories  about  crime  and  criminal 
prosecution.     Now  he  has  just  about  given 
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up  the  cigars,  he  says,  and  his  reading  Is  de- 
voted to  "less  Interesting  docvunents." 

Mr.  Swldler,  who  is  58  years  old,  has  a 
full  head  of  dark  hair,  parted  near  the 
middle.  The  location  of  the  part,  and  his 
black-rimmed  glasses,  give  him  what  one  ac- 
quaintance called  "a  vaguely  professorial  ap- 
pearance." 

He  was  born  January  28,  1907,  the  son  of  a 
Chicago  soft  drink  dealer.  After  attending 
the  Chicago  public  schools  and  the  Universi- 
ties of  Illinois  and  Florida,  he  received 
bachelor  of  philosophy  and  doctor  of  Juris- 
prudence degrees  from  the  Universitv  of 
Chicago,  where  he  was  magna  cum  laude 
and  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  an 
honor  society  for  law  students. 
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In  1930,  Mr.  Swidler  went  Into  private 
practice  with  another  young  lawyer.  David 
E.  Lillenthal.  Three  years  later  he  spent  a 
few  months  as  Assistant  Solicitor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  But  v/hen  Mr.  Lillen- 
thal went  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
in  1933,  so  did  Mr.  Swidler. 

There  he  stayed,  first  as  assistant  counsel 
and  then  as  general  counsel,  for  24  years  In 
1957  he  returned  to  private  law  practice  in 
Knoxvllle  and  Nashville,  returning  to  Fed- 
eral service  after  President  Kennedy  took 
office. 

Although  he  was  widely  credited  with  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  the  TVA 
Mr.  Swidler  once  said  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  he  did  during  his  years  there  was 
marry  his  secretary.  In  1944. 

She  Is  the  former  Gertrude  Tyrna  of  St 
Louis.  They  have  two  children,  a  20-year- 
old  daughter.  Ann.  Who  is  a  Junior  at  Rad- 
cliffe,  and  a  son,  Mark.  16,  who  attends  a 
public  high  school  in  Bethesda 


AMENDMENT    OP    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

c'^^  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  as 
amended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distmgmshed  Senator  from  Arkansas 
iMr.  FuLBRiGHTl.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  has  pre- 
sented the  position  of  that  committee 
concerning  the  4-year  authorization  re- 
quest of  the  administration  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  In 
the  course  of  his  presentation,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  proposed  that  the 
term  of  the  authorization  be  reduced  to 
2  years,  and  that  the  amount  of  $55  mil- 
lion be  reduced  to  only  $20  million  I 
hope  that  before  the  Senate  votes  on 
this  measure  this  afternoon.  Senators 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  mi- 
nority views  of  Senator  Clark  and  Sen- 
ator Morse,  dissenting  from  the  major- 
ity. I  think  it  is  a  most  thoughtful  and 
well-organized  dissent. 

I  am  reluctant  to  join  Senator  Clark 
and  Senator  Morse  in  their  position  be- 
cause I  have  such  great  admiration  for 
the  committee.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the 
committees  on  which  membership  is 
most  sought  after;  it  is  also  composed  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  this 
body,  Senators  who  are  not  only  highly 
capable  and  honest,  but  who  know  well 
the  field  of  foreign  relations.  They  are 
highly  intelligent  and  independent 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  differ  with  the  com- 
mittee because  I  believe  that  in  many 
ways  the  Agency  is  the  most  important 
agency  in  the  Government.  It  is  the  one 
agency  in  Government  which  is  dedi- 


cated to  the  work  of  trying  to  stop  or 
slow  down  the  arms  race,  a  race  which, 
if  it  is  not  stopped  or  slowed  down,  will 
likely  lead  to  the  last  world  war  and  the 
end  of  civilization. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  4-year  au- 
thorization of  $55  million  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

First,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  4-year  au- 
thorization. Such  an  authorization  will 
give  the  agency  at  least  minimal  assur- 
ance of  continuity.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  essential  to  establish  without  a  ques- 
tion the  status  of  the  Agency  both  with- 
in the  Government  and  outside.  Surely 
no  one  will  take  the  Agency's  work  with 
the  seriousness  it  deserves  if  its  con- 
tinued existence  is  always  a  matter  of 
some  doubt. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  a  long- 
term  authorization  period.  In  fact  this 
Agency  is  the  only  one  in  the  State,  Jus- 
tice. Commerce,  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill  which  reg- 
ularly needs  renewed  authorizations  to 
sustain  its  existence.  Moreover,  it  was 
amply  demonstrated  during  the  hear- 
ings that  congressional  hearings  on  au- 
thorizations for  the  Agency  are  not 
needed  to  insure  congressional  review 
of  the  Agency's  activities.  The  record 
shows  that  such  review  has  been  very 
close  and  continuous  and  that  the  Agency 
has  fully  cooperated  in  keeping  the  Con- 
gress informed  of  its  activities  and  prog- 
ress. 

As  Mr.  Foster  testified,  a  4-year  au- 
thorization would  permit  longer  range 
research  and  planning  by  the  Agency  and 
its  contractors.  Long  continued  effort 
IS  indispensable  to  progress  in  this  field. 
If  the  Government  wishes  to  attract  and 
retain  key  people  both  for  itself  and  in 
reputable  research  institutions,  it  should 
itself  make  sure  that  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

Equally  important,  the  4-year  authori- 
zation would  let  the  world  know  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  give  even 
greater  emphasis  to  a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  peace  at  a  time  when  tensions 
have  increased. 

Second,  I  think  this  agency  has  made 
a  good  case  for  the  full  $55  million  au- 
thorization. The  criticisms  of  its  con- 
tract program  seem  to  me  rather  super- 
ficial and  in  some  cases  without  basis 
in  fact.  I  believe  the  agency  is  doing  a 
good  job  and  that  its  research  program 
IS  of  increasing  utility,  realism,  and  so- 
phistication. And  I  still  believe  that 
the  Congress  was  right  in  the  judgment 
which  it  made  in  establishing  this  Agen- 
cy; that  there  was  an  important  need  for 
such  research  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  seem  strange  to 
some  that  we  are  considering  a  bill  to 
authorize  further  arms  control  and  dis- 
ai-mament  negotiations  at  the  same  time 
that  our  boys  are  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam.   It  does  not  seem  strange  to  me. 

If  we  stop  preparing  for  peace  every 
time  fighting  breaks  out  anywhere  in  the 
world,  we  shall  never  achieve  our  goal. 

If  we  halt  those  steps  which  can  help 
relax  tensions  around  the  world  every 
time  tension  increases  in  a  particular 
trouble  spot,  we  will  never  make  much 
progress  toward  peace. 


If  we  stop  trying  to  develop  better  fire 
prevention  equipment  just  because  a  nre 
has  broken  out,  we  will  never  get  any- 
where. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  was  itself  born  during  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  of  4  years  ago.  We  will  not 
quickly  forget  President  Kennedy's  som- 
ber report  to  the  American  people  on  his 
Vienna  meeting  with  Chairman  Khrush- 
chev in  June  of  1961.  Nor  will  we  forget 
his  July  1961  radio  and  television  address 
declaring  our  determination  to  defend 
Berlin,  and  announcing  new  defense 
measures  including  a  callup  of  the  re- 
serves. 

Yet,  during  that  same  summer,  he  re- 
quested that  the  Congress  create  a  new 
agency  responsible  for  arms  control  and 
disarmament  negotiations.  He  author- 
ized John  J.  McCloy,  his  disarmament 
adviser,  to  engage  in  bilateral  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  lay  the 
foimdatlon  for  multilateral  disarmament 
negotiations.  And,  he  made  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  disarmament  speeches 
ever  heard  in  the  halls  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— his  famous  "Sword  of  Damocles" 
speech  of  September  25,  1961. 

We  in  the  Senate  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow  President  Kennedy's  leadership  in 
1961.  We  supported  his  position  in  Ber- 
lin. And,  during  the  same  period,  we  re- 
corded our  support  for  a  new  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  by  a  vote 
of  73  to  14. 

We  can  do  no  less  today.  President 
Johnson  has  asked  for  an  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  even  while  serving  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  effort  in 
Vietnam.  Let  us  support  him  in  the 
same  way  we  supported  President  Ken- 
nedy In  1961. 

Most  of  the  funds  to  be  expended  in 
the  program  are  for  contracts  with  out- 
side agencies.  Some  of  the  funds  are  for 
program  operation.  For  example,  of  the 
$12.3  million  which  is  requested  for  1966, 
$4.1  million  will  be  for  program  opera- 
tion, and  $8.2  million  will  be  for  contract 
research— in  other  words,  two-thirds  for 
contract  research.  The  kind  of  contract 
research  which  this  Agency  is  doing 
seems  to  be  quintessential  if  we  are  to 
have  effective  negotiation  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  complicated  world  In  which 
we  live. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  is  that  it  is  so  intimately  and 
directly  tied  to  our  defense  operations. 
It  is  not  an  agency  of  idealists  who  want 
to  disarm  the  country.  It  is  an  agency 
consisting  of  realistic  persons  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  who  recognize  that  disarma- 
ment must  be  keyed  closely  to  militaiT 
realities,  that  it  must  be  attuned  to  our 
national  security  needs,  that  it  must  be 
based  on  the  latest,  most  expert  knowl- 
edge of  our  military  capacity  and  the 
miUtary  capacity  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
it  must  be  based  on  the  most  painstaking, 
comprehensive  kind  of  study.  To  do  this, 
of  course,  requires  money.  However,  in 
terms  of  our  gigantic  mihtary  effort,  it 
does  not  require  much  money.  Fifty-five 
million  dollars  is  all  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  asking  for  4  years.  How  much 
do  we  propose  to  spend  on  defense  In  the 
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next  4-year  period?  About  $55  billion  a 
year.  In  other  words,  for  peace,  for  arms 
control,  the  administration  is  asking  for 
4  years  about  one  one-thousandth  as 
much  as  we  are  spending  for  armament 
In  1  year. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  defense  budget, 
and  to  vote  for  it  with  enthusiasm.  We 
need  it.  I  support  the  President's  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam.  But  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Director  can  hardly  be  ac- 
cused by  anyone  of  being  spendthrifts,  of 
being  wasteful,  or  of  being  interested  In 
spending  money  unnecessarily.  The 
President  has  considered  the  budget  with 
the  greatest  care.  Budget  Director  Ker- 
mit  Gordon  has  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  a  careful  economizer,  one  who 
supervises  budgets  most  carefully. 

Whatever  they  have  approved  for  the 
budget  has  been  approved  after  most 
careful  consideration.  Of  what  does  the 
contract  research  program  consist? 
This  is  what  most  of  the  fire  has  been  "di- 
rected at.  Tiie  first  category  concerns 
measures  directed  at  the  control  and 
reduction  of  armaments  and  armed 
forces.  In  this  category,  it  is  requested 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  approxi- 
mately $1  million  be  appropriated,  and 
that  the  program  grow  very  slowly,  being 
$1.1  million  in  fiscal  yeai*  1967,  $1.3  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $1.3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Certainly  $1  million  is  very  little  to 
spend  on  measures  directed  at  the  con- 
trol and  reduction  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces.  This  area  is  very  vital, 
not  only  to  insure  a  beginning  in  arms 
control,  but  also  to  do  ic  in  a  way  which 
is  responsible  and  enables  us  to  know 
that  we  can  do  so  without  reducing  the 
ability  of  this  country  to  defend  itself  or 
insure  our  security. 

The  second  contract  proposal  Involves 
a  more  substantial  increase.  This  con- 
cerns research  which  Is  calculated  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  war  resulting  from 
miscalculation.  This  risk  of  war  was 
often  cited  by  President  Kennedy  as  the 
main  risk  that  we  endure,  the  risk  that 
somehow,  through  some  miscalculation 
or  mechanical  failure,  we  may  trigger 
world  war  III.  This  Is  a  nightmare. 
Several  best  selling  novels  have  been 
written  on  this  subject.  It  is  an  occur- 
rence that  could  very  easily  happen. 
We  know  in  our  hearts  that  it  can  hap- 
pen. Certainly  it  is  desirable  that  we 
spend  whatever  money  Is  called  for  by 
our  top  experts  and  approved  by  the 
President,  who  is  so  concerned  with 
economy  and  the  safeguarding  of  our 
Nation  and  its  people. 

Last  year,  the  administration  spent 
$574,000.  They  are  asking  for  $1.1  mil- 
lion next  year,  and  $1.1  million  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
top  amount  to  be  expended  In  the  future 
on  this  category  is  $1.2  million.  This  is 
money  which  Congress  is  authorizing  for 
this  specific  purpose.  It  is  calculated  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  war  through  miscalcu- 
lation. Certainly  this  amount  should  be 
spent.  When  we  consider  that  we  have 
a  vast  armament  budget  which  Is  4,000 
times  our  total  arms  control  budget,  this 
amount  Is  most  modest. 

The  third  category  Is  for  inspection 
and  verification.    This  is  absolutely  cru- 


cial If  we  are  to  have  any  kind  of  agree- 
ment with  Russia  or  any  other  Commu- 
nist country.  We  have  stated  that  the 
cornerstone  of  our  arms  agreement  with 
Russia  must  be  Inspection  and  verifica- 
tion. We  know  that  we  cannot  trust  the 
Russians  or  other  Communist  nations. 
It  makes  sense  for  us  to  find  out  how  far 
we  must  go  to  have  a  satisfactory  in- 
spection and  verification  system.  For 
next  year  the  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose is  intended  to  be  $1.6  million.  This 
is  an  agency  that  began  only  this  year. 
The  Agency  has  asked  for  only  $2.1  mil- 
lion, and  the  amount  will  be  increased 
over  the  next  4  years  to  a  grand  total  of 
$3  million.  This  amount  will  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress  and  spent  by  our 
Government  for  Inspection  and  verifica- 
tion. It  Is  vital  that  we  have  an  adequate 
inspection  and  verification  system  if  we 
have  any  kind  of  arms  control  system  or 
any  basis  for  slowing  down  the  arms 
race. 

The  fourth  category  concerns  arms 
control  field  tests.  In  this  category,  $1 
million  was  spent  last  year.  The  admin- 
istration Is  now  asking  for  an  increase 
to  $1.4  million  next  year,  and  it  is 
planned  that  the  amount  will  Increase  to 
$2.6  million  In  the  course  of  the  next 
4  years.  Once  again,  arms  control  field 
tests  by  competent  people  In  the  field 
who  use  the  weapon  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  It  will  operate — for  this  ex- 
press purpose,  and  not  for  any  other 
purpose — seem  to  me  to  be  essential  If 
we  are  to  have  the  kind  of  responsible 
agreement  to  achieve  arms  control  which 
is  necessary  to  slow  down  the  arms  race 
and  achieve  peace  In  the  world. 

The  next  category  is  category  No.  5. 
This  year  we  appropriated  approximately 
$500,000.  The  category  concerns  eco- 
nomic, social,  international,  political, 
and  other  factors  related  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
The  administration  Is  asking  for  an  in- 
crease to  $1.1  million.  That  is  about  the 
amoimt  that  it  would  be  over  the  next  4 
years.  This  Is  a  most  controversial  cate- 
gory. This  category  has  been  subjected 
to  ridicule  and  statements  that  this 
could  be  done  by  other  people  and  that 
we  are  wasting  money  and  dealing  with 
factors  that  are  too  intangible  to  be  as- 
sessed, and  so  forth. 

Unless  we  somehow,  somewhere,  lodge 
responsibility  with  someone  for  analyz- 
ing these  factors.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  have  a  proper 
appraisal  and  a  basis  for  proceeding  so 
that  we  know  what  we  are  doing.  Per- 
haps this  could  be  done  by  some  other 
agency.  I  doubt  that  It  would  be  done 
by  anyone  else.  This  is  the  Agency  that 
was  created  for  that  purpose.  No  one 
has  said  that  the  personnel  In  this  Agen- 
cy are  not  competent.  Almost  everyone 
agrees  that  Mr.  Foster  is  an  extraordi- 
narily able  man.  Studies  In  relation  to 
the  economic,  social,  international,  po- 
litical, and  other  factors  related  to  the 
achievement  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
aiTOament  are  essential.  It  is  the  essence 
of  the  whole  program.  We  should  be 
willing  to  spend  $1  million  a  year  in  that 
area. 

Category  No.  6  concerns  the  impact 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  meas- 


ures. We  spent  $500,000  this  year.  It  Is 
suggested  by  the  administration  that  we 
spend  $1  million  each  year  for  the  next 
4  years  In  the  study  of  the  impact  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  meas- 
ures. This  Is  controversial.  As  one  who 
has  been  primarily  concerned  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  economic  policies  of  the 
country,  I  recognize  that  we  have  other 
agencies  that  could  make  studies.  I  re- 
alize that  the  effect  of  closing  down  the 
military  bases,  hospitals,  and  so  forth, 
can  be  subjected  to  many  other  consid- 
erations in  addition  to  the  defense  and 
arms  control  considerations.  But  one  of 
the  reasons  why  this  is  the  Agency  tiiat 
should  make  the  study — as  every  Sena- 
tor knows,  if  he  is  honest  with  himself — 
is  that  one  of  the  big  factors,  perhaps 
the  biggest  factor  inhibiting  arms  con- 
trol. Is  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  Senators,  and  Repre- 
sentatives, that  if  we  must  close  down 
bases  and  cut  down  our  arms  by  billions 
of  dollars,  it  will  have  serious  effects  on 
the  economy  of  the  country  and  many  of 
the  States.  We  must  acknowledge  this 
and  be  prepared  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  has  been  the 
leader  in  trying  to  urge  Congress  to 
make  studies  at  this  level.  The  contri- 
bution of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  been  very  helpful.  But  we 
have  not  made  the  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive study  from  the  standpoint  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  that  we  should 
make.  If  we  do  not  make  this  kind  of 
study,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not 
going  to  make  the  progress  that  we  must 
make.  To  be  realistic  and  honest  with 
ourselves,  this  is  a  study  that  we  ought 
to  make,  know  about,  and  be  able  to 
explain  to  our  people.  We  should  be 
able  to  explain  how  we  can  have  a  re- 
duction in  defense  costs,  and  reduce  the 
defense  budget  without  crippling  our 
economy,  and  what  plans  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  do  this. 

Category  No.  7  is  a  relatively  small 
category.  It  involves  an  expenditure  of 
$376,000  this  year,  and  an  increase  to 
$400,000  and  then  $500,000  over  the  next 
4  years.  This  would  be  used  for  what 
is  called  supporting  activities,  consisting 
of  computing  services  to  help  evaluate 
the  effects  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment concepts  in  our  military  capability 
primarily.  If  this  study  is  not  done  here, 
it  will  not  be  done  by  anybody. 

I  have  made  this  statement  in  support 
of  the  Clark  amendment,  which  I  imder- 
stand  will  be  offered  to  provide  that  the 
administration  may  have  the  full  amount 
that  is  requested. 

I  ask  Senators  to  recognize  the  very 
heavy  responsibility  that  they  assume 
if  they  vote  against  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. If  they  do  so,  they  are  saying 
that  the  administration  and  the  admin- 
istration's experts,  and  President  John- 
son and  his  advisers  do  not  really  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  when  they 
request  a  $55  million  authorization  over 
a  period  of  4  years  for  arms  control. 

They  are  turning  their  back  on  what 
the  administration  is  teUing  the  Congress 
we  must  have.  If  we  are  to  make  the 
kind  of  progress  toward  arms  control 
that  we  need. 
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Here  Is  one  area  where  I  do  not  want 
to  assume  responsibility  for  saying  that 
I  feel  the  President  is  asking  for  an  ex- 
cessive amount. 

Every  Senator  should  ask  himself  the 
question,  ''Suppose  by  our  cutting  the 
amount  from  $55  million  to  $20  million 
and  from  the  F>erlod  from  4  years  to  2 
years,  with  the  adverse  effects  of  such  a 
cut.  we  forestall  essential  contracts  from 
being  made?  And  that  would  be  the  sure 
consequence.  Suppose  those  studies  are 
not  made?    Suppose  those  studies  make 


the  difference  between  making  real  prog- 
ress In  arms  control  and  not.  Suppose 
they  make  a  difference  in  whether  we 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  Is 
needed  to  make  a  wise  aptreement  which 
is  attuned  to  our  own  defense?" 

This  Is  a  terrible  responsibility  for  a 
Senator  to  take  unless  he  has  the 
strongest  kind  of  evidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for  too  much  money  in 
this  field. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Senators  will 
support  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark!  In  his  amend- 
ment and  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  request  for  a  $55 
million,  4-year  authorization  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
table  entitled  "Contract  Research  Pro- 
gram" printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.    GORE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 
'   The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
ob.jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark!  ,  which  would  conform  the  bill  to 
the  President's  request  for  $55  million  by 
way  of  authorization  and  a  4-year  term 
for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Knowing  what  we  do  with  respect  to 
the  appropriation  process  in  this  body, 
and  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  I  agree 
must  exercise  an  Independent  judgment 
in  respect  of  what  It  will  or  will  not  allow 
to  be  authorized  under  a  bill,  I  feel  that 
the  case  is  not  so  proved  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  dictate  a  reduction 
of  the  authority  sought  by  the  President. 
I  feel  rather  that  it  is  the  path  of  wise 
policy  to  grant  the  authorization  because 
of  the  large  Interests  involved. 

One  of  the  major  problems  we  face  In 
the  world  today  Is  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munists seek  to  paint  us  into  a  corner, 
accusing  us  of  being  bellicose  and  Intran- 
sigent, a  power  which  uses  military  force 
In  order  to  attain  its  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. The  Communists,  of  course,  use 
far  more  militai-y  force  with  great  ruth- 
lessness.  but  they  do  it  through  a  cat's- 
paw  and  consplratorially,  as  this  Is  the 
way  in  which  they  are  able  to  organize 
their  countries  and,  therefore,  are  able 
to  move  into  the  countries  in  which  they 
wish  to  operate. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  operations — 
as  Is  quite  understandable — are  proper 
and  above  board,  and  all  the  world  sees 
what  we  do. 


Therefore,  when  we  protect  the  vital 
interests  of  freedom,  as  we  are  doing  In 
South  Vietnam,  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  in 
the  open  and  in  the  light  of  day,  and  not 
like  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese,  who  work  surreptitiously 
through  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  al- 
legedly through  indigenous  local  revolu- 
tionaries. 

The  Communist  propaganda  machine 
seeks  to  paint  the  United  States  into  a 
comer,  and  the  anti-American  hate  cam- 
paign of  the  Communist  Chinese  regime 
Is  built  upon  this  basic  idea.  In  such 
circumstances  it  seems  to  me  to  become 
supremely  important  that  we  do  our  ut- 
most, consistent  with  good  sense  and 
consistent  with  our  hardheaded  convic- 
tions, to  bring  home  the  fact  to  as  much 
of  the  world  as  will  listen  that  we  are 
trying  all  the  time  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition in  the  world  in  which  the  rule  of 
law  will  obtain,  and  to  bring  armaments 
under  control,  so  that  by  their  mere  pres- 
ence, by  their  mere  proliferation,  they 
do  not  encourage  the  major  powers  to 
confront  each  other,  especially  in  con- 
frontations which  could  lead  to  an  atomic 
explosion. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Is  the  key  issue  involved.  I  carmot  con- 
ceive of  the  issue  being  one  of  money, 
when  we  relate  the  amounts  Involved 
to  the  aggregate  amounts  Involved  in 
defense  preparations.  I  do  not  make 
that  comparison  in  order  to  justify  the 
amount.  I  make  it  only  because  while 
there  may  be  differences  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  we  do  not  believe  that 
those  differences  are  dictated  by  naked 
economy,  but  rather  by  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  who  have  taken 
the  position  that  this  is  what  they  be- 
lieve is  right. 

Nonetheless,  the  amount  involved  is 
important,  in  relation  to  the  total  de- 
fense picture,  to  show  unquestionably 
that  we  are  not  making  the  cut  in  the 
authorization  because  it  Is  strictly  an 


economy  move.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
make  such  cuts  in  a  matter  so  uniquely 
within  the  competence  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive as  disarmament.  Nothwith- 
standing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  we  have  so  much  at 
stake  in  amply  developing  the  proposal- 
even  overdeveloping  it — that  the  United 
States,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  pre- 
pared to  risk  its  treasure  and  the  lives 
of  Its  youth  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
and  is  also  preparing  to  walk  the  "extra 
mile,"  as  President  Eisenhower  has 
stated,  in  order  to  bring  arms  imder  con- 
trol in  the  world  as  a  major  deterrent  to 
the  outbreak  of  a  holocaust  which  could 
consume  us  all. 

It  Is  for  that  basic  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve we  would  be  well  advised  to  give 
the  President  the  full  authorization  and 
leave  it  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  determine  that  it  is  appropriating  in 
every  year  the  money  which  is  truly 
spendable  and  required  by  the  program 
put  before  it.  rather  than  to  work  it  the 
other  way  and  have  the  authorization 
curtailed  on  that  ground  of  economy  and 
thereby  to  give  the  feeling  that  we  are 
less  than  bountiful  and  less  than  full- 
hearted  in  our  pursuit  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  Any  such  appear- 
ance will  belie  the  fact,  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  so  important,  because  it  Is  clear, 
as  we  go  through  the  statements,  fol- 
lowed by  the  deeds  and  proposals,  of 
successive  Presidents,  that  there  Is  an 
enormous  good  faith  Involved  in  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

I  refer,  first,  to  what  I  believe  could 
be  considered  to  lay  down  the  basic  pol- 
icy for  our  country,  the  famous  Baruch- 
Hancock  plan,  which  came  into  being 
immediately  after  World  War  11,  when 
I  was  a  freshman  Representative.  It  was 
greatly  inspiring  to  me,  and  it  still  re- 
mains the  fimdamental  basis  upon 
which,  ultimately,  some  structure  of  dis- 
armament may  be  built. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Baruch- 
Hancock  plan  for  disarmament — going 
back  18  years,  approximately — was  built 
upon  the  proposition  that  any  disanna- 
ment  had  to  be  undertaken  on  a  step- 
by-step  basis,  that  the  United  States 
should  take  one  step  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  whatever  power  was  at  that 
time  the  preeminent  military  power  in 
the  world  other  than  ourselves,  would 
take  another  step,  each  step  to  be  vert- 
fled.  When  that  was  accomplished,  the 
next  step  would  be  taken, 

Taking  into  account  the  great  suspi- 
cions entertained  with  respect  to  t>ona 
fide  disarmament,  which  we  certainly 
had  good  reason  to  have  and  which,  I 
suppose  the  Soviet  leaders,  by  their 
lights,  unhappily  and  unfortunately 
could  rationalize  themselves  into  believ- 
ing that  they  had,  this  basic  step-by-step 
idea  seems  to  me  to  represent  the  funda- 
mental American  commitment  and  the 
fundamental  American  formula  for  dis- 
armament. Immediately  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  it  pledged  our  good 
faith  in  this  effort. 

I  also  consider  a  number  of  other 
statements  of  policy  txj  be  extremely 
illuminating  and  important.  I  must  say 
that,  as  a  Republican,  I  took  the  greatest 
pride  in  the  gifted  way  in  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  pursued  this  goal.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  William 
Poster,  who  received  his  original  tutelage 
in  that  school,  still  remains  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, working  with  the  administra- 
tion of  another  party.  a$  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  a  position  he  certainly  well  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  deprecate 
the  work  of  the  Arms  Control  Commis- 
sion, or  Mr.  Foster,  in  any  way.  How- 
ever, I  point  out.  in  the  final  analysis, 
that  the  question  of  war  or  peace,  or 
the  tendency  toward  peace,  rests  with 
the  President.  The  acts  and  words  of 
the  President  go  much  further,  not  only 
with  Congress,  but  also  throughout  the 
world,  than  will  any  report  from  the 
Disarmament  Commission. 

We  have  the  only  commission  of  its 
kind,  I  believe,  of  any  country — although 
England  has  a  Disannament  Commis- 
sion, which  I  believe  is  in  an  impecunious 
state.  Therefore.  I  have  felt — as  I  have 
felt  about  the  wool  program  and  other 
programs — that  if  they  have  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  in  which  to  work, 
they  will  do  much  better  work  than  if 
they  have  an  extended  length  of  time. 
Senators  may  recall  that  when  the  Arms 
Commission  was  established,  in  9  years' 
time  it  was  to  have  achieved  remarkable 
results.  It  has  not  done  any  harm.  It 
has  done  some  good  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve. It  has  w-asted  some  money,  but  I 
would  not  wish  the  employees  on  the 
Commission  to  feel  that  they  have  per- 
manent career  jobs. 

We  should  be  showing  much  progress 
toward  world  peace.  The  more  progress 
the  agency  showed,  the  more  Inclined  I 
would  be  to  give  it  an  extra  year's  time. 
The  House  has  given  it  3  years,  and  the 


Senate  committee  proposes  to  give  it  2 
years.  I  do  not  know  what  the  confer- 
ence committee  would  say.  However,  I 
emphasize  the  fact  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent does  and  says  will  have  much 
greater  impact  on  the  attitude  of  the 
world  toward  war  or  peace  than  anything 
this  Commission  or  any  other  agency  of 
Government  can  do. 

The  President  has  the  full  State  De- 
partment at  his  command.  That  Is  the 
agency  through  which  he  works.  There 
was  some  question  at  the  time  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  was  established 
as  to  whether  or  not  its  proposed  field 
of  activity  was  not  properly  the  func- 
tion of  the  State  Department  anyway. 
However,  Inasmuch  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment also  Is  at  times  engaged  in  any- 
thing but  peace,  particularly  with  respect 
to  cold  wars,  it  was  felt  advisable  at  that 
time  to  notify  the  world  of  our  good 
Intentions  in  establishing  this  Commis- 
sion. 

I  believe  the  committee  was  reason- 
ably generous  In  leaving  it  as  it  has  been 
for  the  past  2  years.  I  believe  it  can  get 
more  done  than  it  has  been  doing,  con- 
sidering some  of  the  contracts  which 
have  been  made  during  its  present  lease 
on  life. 

My  purpose  in  rising  is  to  point  out 
that  it  is  the  President,  not  Congress  nor 
any  other  agency  of  Government,  who 
has  the  final  responsibility,  although 
Congress  should  influence  the  President, 
and  he  should  listen  to  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  respected  colleague  that 
what  he  says  rather  bears  out  the 
thoughts  I  had  in  mind,  because  If  the 
President  is  to  do  the  speaking — as  in- 
deed he  should,  for  this  is  his  duty — he 
needs  adequate  staff  advice  upon  which 
to  proceed.  We  want  the  President  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  not 
to  shoot  from  the  hip. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  the  State  De- 
partment for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  when  it  was  cre- 
ated, was  created  as  a  staff  agency  for 
this  purpose.  Also,  if  my  memory  is 
clear  on  this  point,  the  act  provided  that 
the  Agency  was  to  be  closely  related  to 
the  State  Department.  In  its  technical 
work.  It  Is  doing  the  job  which  the  Sen- 
ator describes:  To  equip  the  President 
with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  intel- 
ligence in  this  field,  and  also  to  equip 
the  State  Department  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  best  advice  possible. 

The  purpose  for  which  we  established 
the  Agency  was  to  demonstrate  that  we 
had  in  this  Nation  a  separate  agency 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  seeking, 
through  disarmament,  a  way  to  peace. 
This  was  a  vital  point.  It  Is  still  a  vital 
point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  have 
an  effective  staff  agency,  we  must  give 
security  of  tenure  to  good  people.  One 
of  the  things  in  Government  which  al- 
ways disturbs  me  is  that  we  sometimes 
think  we  have  It  all  our  way.  When  we 
go  out  looking  for  good  men  to  do  big 
jobs — and  I  believe  the  Senator  has  had 
this  experience  too — we  are  constantly 
met  with  the  argument,  "Who  wants  to 
work  for  the  Government?    Some  Sena- 


tor may  get  mad  at  you  and  denounces 
you  on  the  floor,  and  you  are  not  only 
out  of  a  job,  but  you  are  also  disgraced." 
Or  we  are  met  with  the  statement,  "Con- 
gress Is  always  so  reluctant  about  giving 
us  any  assurance  that  we  will  have  a  Job 
tomorrow,  so  that  we  can  move  our  fam- 
ilies to  Washington  and  buy  a  house." 

That,  then,  Is  another  reason  why  we 
should  give  this  Agency  4  years  of  life: 
so  that  it  can  obtain  the  caliljer  of  per- 
sonnel it  needs,  and  so  that  It  will  be  able 
to  embark  on  a  job  that  will  take,  not  4 
years,  but  40  years,  at  least.  Those  peo- 
ple should  be  given  as  much  tenure  as  the 
situation  will  afford.  Senators  know  that 
the  Appropriations  Committees  can  cut 
off  funds  If  they  are  unhappy  about  the 
situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  there 
has  been  a  heavy  turnover  In  the  per- 
sonnel of  this  Agency.  For  what  reason 
that  is  so,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know, 

I  agree  largely  with  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said,  that  this  Agency 
was  established  so  that  the  United  States 
would  have  one  agency  dedicated  to 
achieving  world  peace  at  all  times,  even 
though  events  might  be  such  as  to  have 
the  State  Department  on  the  other  side, 
perhaps,  and  not  working  for  peace.  It 
was  a  rather  incongruous  attitude,  I 
thought,  that  we  assumed  at  the  time. 
Nevertheless  I  would  not  downgrade  the 
work  of  the  Agency,  and  I  would  not 
downgrade  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Foster  in 
any  case,  because  I  think  he  is  apparently 
trying  to  accomplish  more  than  he  Is 
able  to  do.  But  so  far  as  establishing 
careers  Is  concerned,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  It  will  probably  take  40 
years,  rather  than  4  years,  to  accomplish 
what  we  set  out  to  do.  Yet,  in  other 
agencies  it  has  been  found  that  if  they 
have  a  limited  period  of  time,  with  full 
responsibility  and  authority  to  proceed, 
they  usually  do  better  work. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  believe  both  of  us  have  exposed 
our  points  of  view  rather  completely.  I 
always  welcome  his  contribution,  and  I 
am  always  glad  when  my  senior  col- 
league In  the  Senate  participates  In  this 
kind  of  debate. 

Let  me  say,  as  a  direct  sequel  to  what 
we  have  discussed,  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  seems  to  Indicate  that  the 
committee's  action  in  cutting  the  au- 
thorization of  time  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  money  may  have  been  attribut- 
able to  some  doubts  among  members  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  contracts 
for  research  which  were  undertaken  by 
this  Agency.  The  report  actually  Usts 
eight  of  these  contracts,  and  precedes 
the  list  with  the  statement: 

The  subject  matter  of  eight  contracts  to 
which  one  or  more  of  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee  took  exception  are: 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  anything 
that  really  reveals  why  we  ought  to  make 
the  extension  4  years  and  authorize  $55 
million.  It  is  a  comparison  of  the  subjects 
of  these  eight  contracts  with  the  last 
word  on  the  subject  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  making  this  compari- 
son, we  find  that  in  the  main — and  I  shall 
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not  try  to  clarify  every  detail  of  every 
contract,  which  nobody  could  do — we 
find  that  the  research  activities  of  the 
Agency  are  directly  related  to  its  task  of 
equipping  the  President  with  adequate 
and  effective  staff  advice  to  pursue  the 
very  objectives  which  as  recently  as 
December  30.  1964,  the  President  had  set 
forth  as  the  basis  of  the  disarmament 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  refer  in  this  connection  to  the 
Agency's  fourth  annual  report  to  the 
Congress,  which  contains  the  following 
statement: 

On  December  30,  the  President  sent  a 
New  Year's  message  to  the  new  Soviet  leaders. 
In  that  message  he  pledged  the  American 
people  and  their  Government  to  work  for 
practical  agreements  In  arms  control.  He 
urged — 


I  beg  Senators  to  note  this 

He  urged  limitations  on  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons:  a  verified  worldwide  com- 
prehensive test  ban;  a  cutofif  of  fissionable 
material  production  for  weapons;  measures 
to  safeguard  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
power;  and  a  verified  freeze  In  existing 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  systems. 

Let  US  now  turn  to  the  research  items 
which  the  committee  was  to  study.  I 
point,  for  example,  to  item  5: 

Techniques  for  monitoring  production  of 
strategic  delivery  vehicles. 

That  is  an  exact  reference  to  one  of  the 
objectives  put  forth  by  the  President  as 
a  major  item  of  our  policy. 

Item  No.  2 : 

Verification  measures  for  control  of  mis- 
sile testing  and  space  weapons. 

That,  too,  is  exactly  in  line  with  what 
the  President  has  asked  for. 

Some  of  the  others  may  seem  to  be 
unrelated,  but  they  are  really  related. 
For  example,  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
determine  what  internal  procedures  and 
techniques  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
are  used  by  the  Communist  states  among 
themselves.  I  think  it  is  entirely  intel- 
ligent to  see  if  we  can  find  some  clue  as 
to  how  the  deal  with  them  from  what 
they  do  themselves. 

An  effort  is  made  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions which  arise  with  respect  to  indi- 
rect aggression  and  subversion,  and  how 
they  may  relate  to  the  effort  to  bring 
about  disarmament.  This  inquiry  Into 
how,  if  we  made  disarmament  agree- 
ments, they  might  be  avoided,  is  also 
very  pertinent. 

A  specialized  study  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  concepts  in  the  European 
military  environment  for  the  next  5 
years,  1965  to  1970,  is  called  for.  Cer- 
tainly we  would  wish  to  understand  very 
clearly  the  impact  of  anything  which  we 
did  upon  the  security  of  Europe,  which 
is  the  area  of  the  world  most  important 
to  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me, 
then,  that  the  bulk  of  the  studies  which 
are  questioned  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  relate  directly  to  the 
specific  objectives  laid  down  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  feel  that 
that  certainly  represents  a  very  consid- 
erable justification  for  this  work. 

In  addition,  I  point  out  to  whoever  said 
that  research  and  development  in  any 
field,  including  the  field  of  disarmament, 


could  be  zeroed  in  precisely  and  specifi- 
cally on  every  detailed  problem  expected 
to  be  encountered,  that  it  is  only  research 
on  generalized  subjects — subjects  that 
produce  ideas  and  stimulate  thinking— 
which  results  in  creativity  in  specific  ap- 
plications. I  would  dislike  to  have  some 
competent  person  compare  the  amount 
of  waste  in  this  research  budget  with  the 
amount  of  waste  which  enters  into  our 
defense  budget.  In  that  field  we  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  research,  a  great 
deal  of  which  is  wasted  because  nothing 
comes  of  it,  although  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential in  order  to  discount  possibilities 
of  which  a  good  deal  may  come. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  spend  $500 
million  in  an  abortive  effort  to  produce 
a  military  aircraft,  and  then  we  junked 
the  whole  thing  because  It  would  cost  $2 
or  $3  billion  in  order  to  pursue  it.  We 
have  already  learned  of  this  expenditure 
of  $500  million  which  was  not  worth 
while.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  different 
standard  should  be  applied  to  the  fun- 
damental subject  of  disarmament  and 
arms  control  when  the  orders  of  magni- 
tude of  the  amounts  requested  are  so 
completely  disproportionate,  considering 
the  amounts  that  we  spend  for  defense. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  false  economy  to 
be  cutting  down  in  the  field  about  which 
we  are  speaking  while  we  raise  no  major 
questions  of  this  character  when  it  comes 
to  spending  infinitely  more  money  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  in  the  defense  field. 
Not  that  I  object  in  any  way  to  that,  for 
I  have  always  supported  it.  But  I  feel 
that  this,  too,  must  be  balanced  out  with 
the  other  needs,  and  should  equally  be 
supported. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  engaged  in 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
I  pointed  out  something  of  the  continuity 
of  policy  which  our  country  has  followed 
beginning  with  the  Baruch-Hancock 
plan  In  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing World  War  n.  I  call  attention  to  an 
eloquent  statement  of  the  American  po- 
sition made  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
March  11,  1960.  in  a  message  to  the  U.S. 
representative  on  the  10-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  In  Geneva. 
President  Elsenhower  then  said : 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  In  dis- 
armament and  my  own  strong  personal  feel- 
ings on  this  subject  are  well  known.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  explore  every 
possible  avenue  to  find  a  way  to  general  dis- 
armament. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  that  continued  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  on 
this  great  and  all-important  subject. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  begin  to  ex- 
plore every  possible  avenue  unless  we 
are  willing  to  support  an  agency  with 
enough  time  and  money  to  show  us 
every  pitfall  as  well  as  every  advantage 
in  respect  to  these  matters. 

I  should  like  to  recall  to  Senators  the 
soul  searching,  the  concern  and  the 
worry — and  it  was  worry  with  me  and  I 
believe  with  every  other  Senator— that 
assailed  us  when  we  considered  the  test 
ban  treaty.  Were  we  overlooking  some- 
thing? Were  we  opening  some  door? 
Were  we  selling  ourselves  out  in  terms 
of  the  fundamental  survival  of  the  coun- 
try in  some  way  which  we  could  not  see? 


It  all  looked  all  right,  and  yet  we  had 
deep  disquiet  that  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  wasting  $100  million,  ajs  I  am  sure 
we  have  done  in  the  past  on  some  im- 
provident bill  or  effort,  but  that  the 
very  survival  of  ourselves  and  future 
generations  in  the  United  States  could 
be  at  stake.  It  seems  that  when  we  com- 
pare that  sm-vival  with  what  is  asked 
for  in  this  bill— 4  years  and  $55  mil- 
lion— I  suggest  that  we  should  overdo  It. 
Let  us  overdo  It.  Let  us  give  ourselves 
the  best  conceivable  chance  to  have  the 
best  possible  staff  advice  from  the  best 
possible  people.  How  can  we  begin  to 
rate  that  kind  of  responsibility,  which 
we  exercise  when  we  approve  anything 
in  the  disarmament  field,  as  we  did  the 
test  ban  treaty,  with  what  is  involved 
here? 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  one  needs  to  do 
to  argue  this  case  is  merely  to  state 
what  the  money  is  for.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  at  all  in  this  field,  we 
must  trust  the  President  and  give  him 
what  he  has  asked  for.  In  this  one  case 
above  all  others,  we  should  give  It  to  him. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  being  stingy  in 
this  matter.  If  the  committee  would 
wish  to  go  into  it  deeply  enough  and  give 
some  directions  as  to  personnel  or  how 
the  study  should  be  conducted  or  the 
direction  the  inquiry  should  take,  I 
would  be  thoroughly  sympathetic  with 
that.  I  think  that  would  be  entirely 
praiseworthy  and  right.  The  committee 
should  also  try  to  get  some  reports  or 
assurances  that  would  satisfy  us  as  we 
consider  these  matters  with  respect  to 
the  product  of  this  staff  agency.  I  could 
understand  that  and  would  be  all  for  it. 
But  to  limit  the  program  in  time  and 
money  against  the  advice  of  the  Presi- 
dent it  seems  to  me  would  be  very  un- 
wise. 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  there  is  at 
least  a  band  of  us  in  the  Senate — and  I 
hope  a  majority — who  are  willing  to 
stand  up  to  this  question,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  reported  the  bill  in  the 
way  it  has. 

I  should  like  to  refer  Senators  to  a  fine 
statement  that  President  Eisenhower 
made  to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  September  22,  1960.  I  be- 
lieve that  history  will  record  that  speech 
as  one  of  the  most  historic  declarations 
of  U.S.  policy  ever  made  to  an  interna- 
tional body  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  President  Eisen- 
hower pledged — and  this  is  too  often  for- 
gotten— the  full  support  of  the  American 
people  and  the  resources  and  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  serve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Nations  with  respect 
to  disarmament  and  peace  in  the  world 
in  a  way  which  would  be  unique  in  world 
history,  its  sole  objective  being  the  keep- 
ing of  peace,  and  which  would  really 
mark  a  totally  new  point  from  which  his- 
tory might  reembark. 

At  that  time  Pi-esident  Eisenhower 
said: 

Some  who  have  followed  closely  the  many 
fruitless  disarmament  talks  since  the  war 
tend  to  become  cynical — to  assume  that  the 
task  is  hopeless.  This  is  not  the  position  of 
the  United  States. 

Men  everywhere  want  to  disarm.  They 
want   their  health  and  labor  to  be  spent 
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not  for  war  but  for  food    for  clothing,  for 

shelter,  for  medicines,  for  Bchools. 

Time  and  again  the  American  people  have 
voiced  this  yearning — to  Join  with  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  In  building  a  better 
world.  i 

The  International  control  of  atomic  ener- 
gy and  general  and  complete  disarmament 
can  no  more  be  accomplished  by  rhetoric 
than  can  the  economic  development  of  newly 
Independent  countries.  Both  of  these  im- 
mense tasks  facing  mankind  call  for  serious, 
painstaking,  costly,  labqrlous,  and  non- 
propaganda  approaches.     ' 

Mr.  President,  those  words  should  be 
echoing  through  this  Chamber  as  we 
consider  what  to  do  about  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  should  also  like  to  quote  the  words 
of  our  beloved  departed  President  John 
Kennedy,  who  said  on  Jime  10,  1963.  in 
his  American  University  speech: 

The  pursuit  of  disarmament  has  been  an 
effort  of  this  Government  since  the  1920's. 
It  has  been  urgently  scnight  by  the  last 
three  administrations.  Arid  however  dim  the 
prospects  may  be  today.  We  intend  to  con- 
tinue our  effort — to  continue  it  in  order  that 
all  countries,  including  our  own,  can  better 
grasp  what  the  problems  <ind  possibilities  of 
disarmament  really  are.      j  I 

That  is  why  we  have  this  Agency.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  light  of  these 
statements  of  unparalleled  eloquence, 
representing  the  considered  policy  of  the 
Urilted  States,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  recently  as  December  30,  to 
which  I  referred,  spelling  out  exactly  and 
In  specific  detail  what  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  do  with  respect  to  this 
matter  and  supported  directly  by  the 
research  studies  that  ai'e  brought  into 
the  question  by  the  committee's  report, 
the  least  we  can  do  to  aid  this  effort 
In  terms  of  our  own  conscience  Is  to  give 
the  President  what  he  1|ibs  asked  for. 

I  point  out,  too — and  I  think  this  Is 
highly  Important — that  the  two  major 
questions  which  face  u$  today  are  so  ob- 
scured with  difficulty  that  we  ought  to 
welcome  every  effort  to  throw  light  on 
them.  i 

The  major  question  1$  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  material  for  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  ties  directly  into 
the  second  question:  Can  we  give  the 
world  the  blessing  of  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  peace,  when  we  know  that 
every  time  we  finance  or  give  technical 
assistance  for  a  reactor  to  make  power, 
we  are  also  contributing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  material  which  can  be  used  for 
atomic  weapons?  This  is  a  fabulously 
complex  problem,  because  we  can  pro- 
hibit forever  the  transfer  of  this  kind  of 
technology  between  country  A  and  coun- 
try B,  but  that  does  not  satisfy  the  need 
of  the  world  for  atomic  power  In  many 
areas. 

We  face  also  the  great  problem  of  the 
Communist  countries  themselves,  nota- 
bly Communist  China,  and  the  tre- 
mendous effort  that  must  be  made  to 
find  a  way  some  time,  somehow — because 
Communist  China  Is  going  to  join  the 
nuclear  club,  and  all  too  soon  for  the 
good  of  mankind — to  bring  them  into  ef- 
forts to  avoid  the  proliferation  of  atomic 
weapons. 

These  are  unbelievably  complex  prob- 
lems.   We  ought  not  to  object  to  giving 


continuity  to  an  agency  which  we  believe 
will  give  us  the  answers  to  those 
problems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  upon 
his  eloquent  and  excellent  statement.  I 
ask  him  if  those  who  favor  reducing  the 
term  of  this  authorization  from  4  to  2 
years  and  the  authorization  amount  from 
$55  to  $20  million  are  not  missing  the 
terrible  urgency  of  the  problem.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said,  not  only 
is  nuclear  proliferation  a  fact  in  China 
and  Fiance,  but,  as  Secretary  McNamara 
recently  said,  within  a  few  years  many 
other  nations  will  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce this  kind  of  awesome  and  awful 
power.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  right  to 
say  that  an  agency  has  made  a  favorable 
beginning  and  that  it  ought  to  proceed 
slowly  and  smoothly;  but  this  is  not  that 
kind  of  problem.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
In  addition,  we  should  not  be  in  any  way 
causing  the  Agency  to  slow  down;  we 
ought  to  be  taking  the  Agency  to  task  if 
it  does  not  pile  on  the  coal  and  speed  up. 
Congress  should  not  be  the  one  to  reduce 
the  authorization;  we  should  not  be  the 
ones  to  instruct  the  Agency  to  slow  down. 
We  ought  to  prod  it  and  require  it  to  do 
everj'thing  possible  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  that 
it  is  possible  to  get.  We  should  probably 
ask  if  there  is  not  a  need  for  $75  million 
instead  of  $55  million,  assuming  that  the 
Agency  could  justify  the  additional  sum 
and  justify  the  additional  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  the  outstand- 
ing talent  this  country  has,  does  it  not 
strike  the  Senator  from  New  York  as  re- 
markable that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  believes  we  cannot  profitably 
spend  $55  million  over  4  years  to  study 
this  immensely  complicated  problems 
that  can  contribute  greatly  to  our 
stronger  negotiating  position  in  trying 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  world? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that,  frankly,  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised that  such  a  proposal  has  come 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

There  are  other  committees  in  Con- 
gress— and  v.e  have  agreed  with  them 
and  voted  with  them— for  the  explora- 
tion of  oil  shale,  for  oceanography,  and 
for  fisheries,  without  mentioning  them 
in  the  order  of  their  magnitude  in  doing 
research.  We  would  not  think  twice 
about  It,  regardless  of  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude. Such  bills  would  swoosh  through 
without  any  Senator  saying  anything 
about  them,  except  perhaps  to  praise  the 
manager  of  a  bill  for  being  so  wise  and 
for  having  had  it  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Senate. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that 
we  can  refrain  from  taking  the  Pres- 
ident at  his  word:  namely,  that  this  Is 
the  optimum  amount  of  money  that 
should  be  provided  and  the  optimum  au- 
thority that  should  be  given,  considering 
what  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  stressing  the 


importance  of  accepting  the  President's 
judgment  and  the  judgment  of  the  ex- 
perts In  this  area.  The  President  has 
Indicated,  again  and  again,  his  Interest 
in  economy;  and  the  Budget  Director  has 
been  most  careful  to  hold  down  spending. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  Agency  is  ask- 
ing for  a  modest  increase.  It  is  not  ask- 
ing for  a  crash  program,  which  inciden- 
tally,  I  would  supp  or t  enthusiastically .  It 
is  asking  for  a  modest  increase,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  true.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  this  Agency's  view  as  to  what 
it  ought  to  ask  for  was  conditioned  by 
the  fact  that  it  Is  necessary  to  ask  for  a 
modest  increase.  I  wish  there  could  be 
deeply  embedded  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  an  understanding  of  what  we 
really  ought  to  do,  and  what  this  Agency 
ought  to  do,  in  preparing  for  a  great 
moment  In  the  history  of  mankind — 
when  we  might  get  together  on  some- 
thing really  big  and  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  answers  to  all  the  gnawing 
doubts  which  everyone  has,  and  which 
I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
had  when  advised  and  consented  to  the 
treaty  for  a  limited  nuclear  test  ban.  It 
is  on  just  that  kind  of  occasion  that  we 
wish  we  had  all  the  research  on  earth 
available  in  order  to  answer  every  con- 
ceivable question  to  support  us  in  ap- 
proving such  a  treaty  because,  on  bal- 
ance, it  makes  sense  and  will  not  mate- 
rially jeopardize  our  security,  which, 
aside  from  the  care  and  concern  for  the 
moral  strength  of  our  country,  is  the  most 
important  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Earlier  today,  be- 
fore the  Senator  spoke,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  the  fact  that  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search and  verification  of  weapons  use. 
field  study  of  special  weapons,  and  the 
military  and  economic  impact  of  arms 
reduction,  the  contract  amount  requested 
by  the  Agency  represents  a  very  modest, 
gradual  Increase  from  year  to  year.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  Congress  will 
refuse  to  give  the  President  the  modest 
sum  he  considers  necessary  to  seek  an  in- 
formed and  intelligent  limitation  on 
arms  control — an  end  to  the  arms  race. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  Just 
indicated  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant single  areas  of  Government.  I 
agree. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much.  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  excellent 
contribution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  point  out  that,  be  it 
said  to  the  glory  of  the  American  people, 
while  they  feel  very  strongly  about  these 
disarmament  efforts — and  I  believe  they 
do — this  is  not  depreciative  one  whit  of 
the  national  determination  to  fight  if  we 
must  in  order  to  preserve  the  values  of 
freedom.  This  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  show  a  similar  generosity 
of  spirit  when  it  comes  to  finding  out 
what  can  be  done  about  putting  our- 
selves and  the  world  on  the  road  to  peace 
through  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  This  Agency  is  closely 
interrelated  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  Agency  has  taken  every  step 
possible  to  make  its  studies  realistic,  to 
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determine  the  full  military  Implications. 
The  Agency  is  making  the  studies,  as  the 
Senator  has  indicated  so  well,  not  only 
to  try  to  provide  a  basis  of  knowledge  so 
that  we  can  negotiate,  but  also  so  that 
we  can  negotiate  In  an  effort  to  be  sure 
we  are  not  abridging  our  own  national 
security. 

This  additional  authorization  will 
strengthen  America  from  the  standpoint 
of  security,  not  weaken  it.  In  spite  of 
the  great  increase  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
the  advantage  that  we  have  gained  over 
the  Soviet  Union  In  recent  years  is  less 
secure  now  than  10  years  ago,  and  much 
less  secure  than  15  years  ago.  Five 
years  from  now  it  will  be  less  secure  still. 
Why?  Because  other  nations  will  have 
nuclear  power.  And  without  great  and 
swift  advances  in  arms  control,  we  have 
no  basis  for  securing  control  and  limita- 
tion of  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  I  could, 
not  agree  with  the  Senator  more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  point  Is 
that  this,  of  all  places,  is  where  we 
should  accept  the  requests  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  uniquely  the  kind  of  situ- 
ation In  which  in  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional unity,  trust,  and  power  we  should 
accept  what  the  President  recommends. 
If  we  do  not  do  so.  I  tliink  we  shall  be 
making  a  grave  mistake.  Obviously,  If 
It  were  Improvident  or  foolish  on  its  face, 
one  would  say,  "You  cannot  fly  in  the 
face  of  reality."  But  there  Is  no  such 
thing  involved  in  this  issue.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  mounting  pile  of  evi- 
dence that  shows  that  this  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Every  doubt  should  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  supporting  the  request 
of  the  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly admire  the  ability  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  to  expound  the 
principle  of  his  support  for  HJl.  2998. 
That  is  my  purpose  in  speaking  to  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  which  is,  in  effect, 
the  President's  request  that  we  continue 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  another  4  years  and  author- 
ize appropriations  of  up  to  $55  million. 

On  June  29,  1961.  the  late  President 
Kennedy  in  a  message  to  Congress 
stated: 

Peace  cannot  be  brought  about  by  con- 
centrating solely  on  measures  to  control  and 
eliminate  weapons.  It  must  also  encom- 
pass measiyes  to  sustain  and  strengthen  In- 
ternational Institutions  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Modem  weapons  are  10  million  times 
more  powerful  than  anything  the  worM 
has  ever  known  and  their  delivery  Is 
only  minutes  away  from  any  target  on 
earth.  Thus  the  effort  to  reduce  and 
destroy  arms  is  no  idle  game,  no  sign 
of  weakness.  Instead  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death. 

It  was  with  these  grim  facts  in  mind 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
created  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  The  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  public  were  aware  that  our 
disarmament  efforts  were  lacking  in  ex- 
pert advice,  coordination,  and  research. 
The  world  at  large  was  disturbed  by  our 
seemingly  fumbling  approach  to  disarma- 


ment at  the  International  conference 
table.  In  fact,  our  stated  desire  to  find 
a  way  to  bring  about  a  world  disarmed 
and  at  peace  seemed  unreal  as  it  became 
apparent  that  no  one  in  this  country  was 
studying  the  complex  questions  of  policy 
and  timing  which  disarmament  would 
bring  to  ourselves  and  the  world. 

In  short.  In  1961  we  all  understood 
that  If  an  orderly  world  where  disarma- 
ment was  possible  was  to  be  a  major 
goal  of  this  Nation,  It  could  not  be  a  part- 
time  job. 

To  this  end  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  was  established  and 
charged  with  responsibility  for,  first  the 
support,  conduct,  and  coordination  of 
research  for  disarmament  policy  formu- 
lation; and,  second  the  preparation  and 
management  of  the  Government's  par- 
ticipation in  international  negotiations 
In  the  arms  control  and  disarmament 
field. 

The  Director  of  the  Agency  serves  as  a 
principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President  in  this  vital  area. 
The  Agency  itself  acts  as  a  focal  point 
for  all  the  diverse  activity  of  all  our 
Government  agencies  in  the  arms  control 
field. 

Let  us  review  its  accomplishments, 
Mr.  President.  Many  early  critics  of 
the  Agency  claimed  it  was  merely  a  tool 
by  which  the  United  States  would  be 
disarmed  Internally  and  thrown  to  the 
not-so-tender  mercies  of  alien  powers. 
A  fair  examination  of  the  work  of  the 
Agency  demonstrates  the  complete  ab- 
surdity of  this  charge.  The  ACDA 
has  been  a  bulwark  against  recklessness 
In  the  disarmament  field.  This  Agency 
has  helped  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  more  fully  to  understand  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problems  of 
disarmament. 

Large  numbers  of  people  across  the 
country — including  those  with  previous 
experience  in  armaments  and  defense — 
have  been  encouraged  to  devote  their 
time  and  talent  to  detailed  Investigations 
of  arms  control  problems;  to  the  mili- 
tary and  political  consequences  of  arms 
control  measures;  to  techniques  for  veri- 
fying arms  control  limitations;  to  Soviet 
attitudes  toward  arms  control;  to  new 
types  of  peacekeeping  arrangements; 
and  to  the  economic  consequences  of 
disarmaments. 

Out  of  this  combination  of  increased 
realism  and  creativity  have  come  the 
new  arms  control  proposals  that  this 
country  has  made  during  the  past  4 
years. 

Of  course,  the  crowning  achievement 
in  our  arms  control  activities  has  been 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  This  treaty 
has  had  concrete,  practical  results  by 
eliminating  from  the  atmosphere  life- 
destroying  radioactive  materials.  But 
equally  important,  it  has  had  profound 
symbolic  results,  for  it  demonstrates  be- 
fore all  the  world  that  there  may  well 
be  ar^as  where  it  is  to  the  mutual  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  reach  agreements  which  will  limit 
and — at  least  we  can  always  hope — per- 
haps ultimately  end — the  cold  war. 

The  ACDA  has  made  other  significant 
contributions  to  arms  control.  For  the 
first  time,  the  United  States  proposed  a 


full  and  detailed  plan  for  general  dis- 
armament through  carefully  planned 
and  verified  stages.  Measures  were 
proposed  to  halt  the  further  growth  of 
missile  and  bomber  stockpiles.  Steps 
have  been  recommended  to  halt  the  fur- 
ther  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Includ- 
ing a  worldwide  nonproUferation  agree- 
ment, a  cutoff  in  the  production  of  mate- 
rial for  nuclear  weapons,  and  measures  to 
safeguard  the  production  of  Plutonium 
for  peaceful  purposes.  It  is  not  purely 
coincidental  that  since  the  advent  of 
ACDA  a  communications  link,  or  hot 
line,  has  been  established  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow,  and  a  U.N.  resolution 
has  been  passed  to  keep  outer  space  free 
from  nuclear  weapons. 

REMAINING    PROBLEMS 

Let  US  look  again  at  our  stated  ob- 
jectives: the  reduction  of  armaments; 
the  nonproUferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  Then  let  us  look  at 
today's  harsh  realities:  the  explosion  of 
the  Chinese  bomb;  the  attacks  and  coun- 
terattacks m  Vietnam;  the  current  Im- 
potency  of  the  U.N.  in  the  field  of  peace- 
keeping. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  comparison  sug- 
gests to  me  that  we  must  do  more — much 
more — if  we  are  to  achieve  the  break- 
through that  is  so  urgently  needed.  It 
is  not  enough  to  react  to  the  plans  of 
others  in  this  area.  Nor  can  we  afford 
to  react  with  surprise  and  stall  for  time 
when  we  receive  proposals  for  peace.  We 
must  initiate  proposals ;  we  must  be  quick 
to  follow  up  openings  for  negotiations  on 
a  day-to-day  basis.  And  this  capacity 
can  only  come  from  a  trained,  disci- 
plined understanding  of  the  complex  re- 
lationships with  which  we  must  grapple 
In  the  pursuit  of  i>eace. 

In  concrete  terms,  this  means  we  must 
develop  an  adequate  concept  of  the  kind 
of  world  we  are  seeking,  of  the  types  of 
military  postures  that  each  state  will 
maintain,  of  the  role  of  International 
organizations,  and  of  the  means  that  will 
be  available  for  settling  international 
disputes  In  a  disarmed  world. 

Until  we  undertake  such  analyses,  we 
cannot  confidently  make  the  kind  of  far- 
reaching  proposals  that  will  be  neces- 
sary if  the  present  dangers  are  to  be 
eased.  We  must  also  explore  more  fully 
the  relation  between  our  disarmament 
policy  and  those  other  areas 'of  our  for- 
eign policy,  such  as  economic  coopera- 
tion and  cultural  and  scientific  ex- 
changes, that  could  conceivably  contrib- 
ute to  the  proper  climate  for  arms  con- 
trol. 

A  great  deal  of  the  debate  over  this 
question  will  center  around  the  feature 
of  whether  or  not  the  proposal  should 
continue  the  Agency  for  4  years,  as  the 
President  originally  recommended,  or,  as 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
proposed,  for  2  years.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1  would  support  the  President's 
original  proposal  and  extend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  a 
period  of  4  years. 

I  wish  to  speak  on  that  issue  for  a 
moment. 

Commissioner  John  J.  McCloy's  appeal 
in  1962  is  still  relevant  today,  and  It  is 
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relevant  to  this  debate.    He  stated  at 
that  time: 

If  we  are  to  deal  Intelligently  and  prac- 
tically with  this  matter  of  disarmament  with 
the  world  in  the  state  In  which  It  is  now,  it 
seems  obvious  that  we  must  be  certain  that 
we  are  well  equipped  to  do  It.  It  requires 
study  and  skill  to  make  our  own  sensible 
proposals,  and  the  same  requirements  are 
needed  If  we  are  to  analyse  correctly  those 
proposals  that  are  made  to  us.  The  subject 
demands  continuity  of  thought  and  prepara- 
tion. We  need  the  highest  order  of  talent  in 
the  scientific  field;  we  need  the  best  strategic 
thinkers  we  can  find;  we  need  skillful  drafts- 
men and  negotiators;  wb  need  statesmen 
aware  of  the  forces  and  opinions  which  play 
about  the  world.  Ou.-  stcurlty.  If  not  our 
survival,  demands  it. 

ACDA  has  begun  to  build  up  a  staff  of 
competent,  dedicated  professional  per- 
sonnel. In  my  judgment,  its  capacity  to 
do  so,  however,  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
it  cannot  promise  employment  for  more 
than  a  year  or  two  at  a  time. 

Think,  for  example,  what  difficulty  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  have  in 
attracting  capable  persons  to  manage  a 
defense  establishment  if  it  did  not  know 
from  year  to  year  whether,  and  in  what 
form,  it  would  continue  to  exist.  Think 
of  the  difficulties  NASA  would  have  in 
recruiting  capable  scientists  to  guide  our 
space  program  if  it  were  threatened  with 
termination  every  few  years. 

Perhaps  equally  Important  as  the  prob- 
lem of  attracting  able  personnel  is  the 
matter  of  Independence.  ACDA  does  not 
implement  policy;  It  merely  advises  the 
President.  To  do  so  effectively,  it  should 
have  the  independence  to  study  and 
recommend  long  range  policies  that  may, 
at  any  given  moment,  appear  unpopular 
and  unacceptable.  The  facts  of  life  are 
that  biannual  congressional  uncertainty 
by  its  very  existence  acts  as  a  damper 
upon  ACDA's  ability  bo  give  the  Presi- 
dent bold  and  imaginative  advice  in  this 
Important  area. 

If  ACDA  is  to  continue  to  attract  In- 
dividuals of  the  caliber  Mr.  McCloy  sees 
as  so  necessary,  it  should  have  the  status 
and  the  stability  of  a  4-year,  $55  million 
authorization  to  help  it  along. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  be  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  at  which 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1966  is  being  discussed. 
I  must  get  to  that  meeting  as  soon  as 
possible,  therefore,  I  ^all  not  have  time 
to  delve  too  deeply  Into  the  operations  of 


the    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency  which  was  created  in  1961. 

At  that  time  I  opposed  Its  creation  for 
the  simple  reason  I  did  not  believe  that 
anything  of  substance  would  come  from 
the  Agency,  and  it  would  merely  mean 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money 
without  tangible  residts. 

Prom  the  date  of  birth  of  the  Agency 
through  June  30  of  this  year.  Congress 
has  appropriated  $25,840,000.  In  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1962,  Congress  appropriated 
$1,840,000. 

Notwithstanding  an  authorization  of 
$10  million,  Congress  appropriated  $6.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

For  fiscal  year  1964,  Congress  appro- 
priated $7.5  million.  For  fiscal  year  1965, 
the  current  year.  Congress  appropriated 
$9  million. 

If  the  authorization  proposed  by  the 
administration  of  $55  milUon  were 
allowed.  It  would  mean  a  yearly  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $13.7  million. 
That  sum,  it  will  be  observed,  is  far  In 
excess  of  any  amount  previously  allowed 
the  Agency  for  each  year  of  its  existence 
thus  far. 

The  House  amended  the  administra- 
tion's bill  by  recommending  an  authori- 
zation of  $40  million  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  Under  this  allowance  the  Agency 
would  receive  as  much  as  $13.3  million 
for  each  of  the  next  3  years  commencing 
with  fiscal  year  1966. 

Now  pending  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  calls  for  an  authorization  of, $20 
million  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  or  $10 
million  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
relieve  our  deficit  budget  of  this  useless 
expenditure,  that  Is,  if  we  are  not  going 
to  eliminate  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  then  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  we  should  take  the  lesser  of  the 
evils  and  accept  the  sum  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  sum  of  $10  million  per  year  Is  more 
than  ample,  in  my  opinion.  If  this  sum 
is  allowed  it  would  mean  that  Congress 
could  appropriate  more  In  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  than  the  Agency  has 
had  in  any  year  of  its  existence. 

I  have  reviewed  the  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously submitted  to  Congress,  and  I  have 
found  that  the  Agency  Is  asking  for 
$12,272,000.  Of  this  large  sum,  $8,212,- 
000  is  to  be  spent  with  organizations  out- 
side of  the  Federal  Government,  such  as, 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  Mid- 
west Research  Institute,  and  many  col- 
leges and  universities,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals. 

I  feel  Senators  should  know  that  in  the 
past  decade  many  nonprofit  institutions, 
such  as  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analy- 
sis, have  come  Into  being  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  some  of  the  easy  money  our 
Government  makes  available  for  re- 
search. In  addition,  through  the  non- 
profit organization  device,  It  Is  possible 
to  circumvent  the  Government  ceilings 
on  salaries. 

Many  of  these  so-called  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions have  been  organized  by  former 
Government  civilian  and  military  em- 
ployees of  high  rank.    They  have  been 


created  by  people  who  know  the  ropes, 
so  to  speak,  and  who  know  how  to  obtain 
from  the  various  agencies  of  our  Govern-   , 
ment  large  sums  of  money  for  studies 
and  research. 

The  contracts  to  be  let  bi^  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  with 
outside  contractors  are  comprised  In 
seven  categories.  The  first  category  Is: 
"Measures  directed  at  the  control  and  re- 
duction of  armaments  and  armed 
forces." 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  area  where 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  deeply  In- 
volved, and  as  most  Senators  are  aware, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  exerted  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  reduce  spending  for 
armaments  and  for  the  Armed  Forces — 
needless  to  say  he  has  done  this  with 
some  measure  of  success  without  help 
from  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

I  recall  one  institute  which  was  selected 
by  the  armed  services  to  study  this 
subject.  I  beUeve  it  was  the  Franklin 
Institute.  In  the  recent  past  the  De- 
fense Department  has  employed  this 
Institute  to  make  studies  concerned  with 
how  to  manage  and  control  expenses 
In  the  Defense  Department.  Surely  the 
work  that  will  be  done  by  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  will  doubtlessly  duplicate  to 
a  large  extent  much  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  now  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  reduce  spending. 

If  this  Agency  remains  in  existence  It 
Intends  to  spend  $1,020,000  in  this  cate- 
gory for  fiscal  year  1966.    In  fiscal  year 

1965  a  total  of  $722,000  was  spent  for  this 
purpose. 

The  second  category  is  "measures  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  risk  of  war."  In 
this  area  the  Agency  proposes  to  let  con- 
tracts totaling,  $1,100,000  in  fiscal  year 

1966  which  is  $526,000  more  than  the 
sum  of  $574,000  programed  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Some  of  the  research 
contracts  that  have  been  let  under  this 
category  have  been  real  gems. 

As  I  recall  2  years  ago  the  Agency 
spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000  to 
have  a  professor  study  what  would 
happen  if  we  had  a  one-world  govern- 
ment. I  wonder  why  such  a  study  was 
made. 

Mr.  President,  its  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  being  wasteful  enough  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  research  studies 
that  often  are  duplicative  of  studies 
being  conducted  by  other  agencies  and 
departments  of  our  Government.  But 
this  expenditure  of  funds  is  not  all  that 
is  made  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  In  fiscal  year  1966, 
it  proposes  to  spend  in  excess  of  $2 
million  to  pay  more  than  200  employees 
who  will  evaluate  the  studies  that  have 
been  made  by  the  outside  contractors. 
If  the  vicious  circle  is  given  additional 
momentum  through  the  additional 
funds  that  have  been  requested,  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  could  be  as  large 
as  the  Defense  Department  by  1970. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  not 
vote  a  thin  dime  for  the  continuation  of 
this  agency.  However,  if  the  mistake 
should  be  made  to  extend  Its  life,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  au- 
thorized ample  funds. 

The  third  category  for  which  fimds 
are  proposed  to  be  spent  is  "inspection 
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and  verification."  In  fiscal  year  1965, 
$1,672,000  was  spent  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  1966  it  is  proposed  that  $2,180,000 
be  used  for  research  contracts  in  this 
area. 

The  fouBkh  category,  "arms  control 
field  tests"  will  embrace  a  program  call- 
ing for  the  expenditure  of  $1,400,000  In 
fiscal  year  1966.  This  sum,  if  made 
available  will  result  in  an  increased  pro- 
gram of  $400,000  over  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  fifth  category,  "economic,  social, 
international,  political,  and  other  factors 
related  to  achievement  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament"  covers  almost  every 
field  of  human  endeavor.  For  these  pvu*- 
poses.  the  budget  estimate  of  the  agency 
for  fiscal  year  1966  is  $1,100,000,  more 
than  twice  the  $546,000  used  for  this  cat- 
egory in  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  sixth  category  is  given  the  title, 
"The  Impact  of  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Measures,"  and  in  fiscal  year 
1966  SI  million  is  proposed  to  be  used  for 
studies  in  this  field.  Our  Defense  De- 
partment is  already  heavily  involved  in 
carrying  out  studies  in  this  area,  and  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  is  getting  involved.  In 
addition  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
gravely  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  Defense  spending  on  em- 
ployment and  it  is  also  conducting 
studies  and  making  evaluations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  various  interested  agen- 
cies are  hiring  more  people  each  day  to 
evaluate  the  evaluations  made  by  the 
evaluators.  When  will  it  end,  Mr. 
President?    I  fear,  never. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State,  Justice,  and  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies,  which 
considers  the  budget  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency.  During  the  past  few  years  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  question 
the  representatives  of  the  Agency  about 
the  research  contracts  it  has  let.  In 
fact,  I  have  had  the  contracts  listed  in 
the  hearing  records.  I  do  not  wish  to 
duplicate  this  listing  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.AL  Record  now,  but  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  some  data  on  a  few 
of  them.  In  fiscal  year  1964,  a  contract 
was  made  with  Southern  Methodist 
University  involving  the  outlay  of  $109,- 
200.  Under  this  contract  the  university 
was  to  study  the  international  law  of  In- 
direct aggression  and  subversion. 

Another  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to 
study  the  future  character  and  role  of 
peace  observation  arrangements  under 
the  United  Nations.  I  wonder  what 
that  study  will  accomplish. 

Another  contract  was  entered  Into 
with  the  Brookings  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington to  study  U.N.  Congo  peace- 
keeping operations.  Under  this  contract 
the  principal  researcher.  Dr.  Ernest 
W.  Lefevre,  will  focus  this  case  study 
on  the  political,  administrative,  military, 
and  legal  implications  of  the  U.N.  opera- 
tion in  the  Congo.  The  study  will 
emphasize  the  implications  of  this  expe- 
rience for  future  U.N.  peacekeeping  op-, 
eratlons. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  study 
should  be  made  by  the  UJf.  and  not  by 
the  Arms  Control  Agency.    This  project 


should  Interest  all  members  of  the  U.N. 
and  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  all  those 
who  are  interested. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  burden 
the  Senate  with  any  more  details  on 
the  contract  and  grant  research  program 
of  the  Arms  Control  Agency.  However, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  there  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  this  agency  Is 
duplicating  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  where 
It  is  not  engaged  in  duplicative  work  it 
Is  undertaking  studies  that  should  be 
done  by  other  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  devoting  considerable 
efifort  to  the  economic  import  of  the  re- 
duction in  arms  spending. 

In  this  regard,  a  comprehensive  study 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  for  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering.  This 
study  is  concerned  with  the  impact  of 
defense  research  and  development  pro- 
grams on  what  has  been  described  as  the 
research  and  development  industry. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Adjustment  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  Is  located  within  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Installations  and  Logistics,  has  been  as- 
signed the  responsibility  for  mobilizing 
and  coordinating  all  of  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  local  communities  In  their  efforts 
to  overcome  difficulties  created  by 
changes  in  the  Nation's  defense  posture. 
Affected  communities  are  encouraged  to 
develop  energetic  programs  of  self-help, 
and  Federal  agencies  able  to  contribute 
to  solutions  are  fully  advised  so  that 
coordinated  action  may  be  undertaken. 

And  finally,  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
developing  procedures  for  translating  the 
forward  projections  In  the  5-year  defense 
program  into  their  impacts  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  if  this  Agency 
is  to  be  extended  and  provided  with  an 
additional  authorization,  we  will  follow 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  If  that  Is 
done,  I  want  to  emphasize  it  will  mean 
that  the  Agency  will  have  more  to  spend 
each  year  than  It  has  spent  In  any  year 
in  the  past.  However,  so  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  I  expect  to  vote 
against  the  authorization  bill  in  total. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  the  ext^sion  of  funds  for  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  I  think  it  is  essential  for  the 
Senate  to  be  advised  of  how  some  of 
these  funds  are  being  spent. 

For  myself,  I  think  It  absolutely  vm- 
believable  that  the  Agency  has  paid  good 
money  for  some  of  the  highly  question- 
able advice  it  has  received.  This  use  of 
taxpayer  funds  Indicates  to  me  that  the 
Agency  Is  neither  a  safe  nor  a  realistic 
vehicle  by  which  the  United  States  can 
advance  its  widely  stated  desire  for  pres- 
ervation of  world  order  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  stability  that  can  lead  to 
world  peace. 

Among  these  items  of  bad  advice  for 
which  the  Agency  has  spent  money  is 
one  particularly  striking  piece  of  work. 


This  is  a  study  by  Bruce  Russett  entitled 
"Information  and  Strategic  Stability." 
It  is  part  of  a  so-called  study  fair  project. 

The  Senate  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  this  study  fair  project  cost  the 
Agency  $10,000  and  that  it  provided.  In 
the  words  of  Agency  General  Counsel 
George  Bunn  "some  useful  Information." 

In  effect,  this  study  advised  the  Agen- 
cy that  the  United  States  should  not  use 
the  best  means  at  its  command  to  de- 
velop intelligence  about  activities  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  Such  activities,  in  the 
tortured  logic  of  the  Agency-subsidized 
study,  might  provide  us  with  information 
that  would  lead  us  Into  aggressive 
actions. 

We  might  find  out,  for  Instance,  that 
the  Communists  are  planning  an  attack, 
and,  knowing  that,  attempt  to  prevent 
that  attack.  Far  better,  the  study  says, 
that  we  not  be  so  dangerously  tempted! 

What  this  bolls  down  to  is  the  con- 
tention  of  the  Agency  study  that,  and  I 
quote: 

Without  some  information,  at  least 
enough  to  make  crude  comparisons,  there 
can  be  no  larms)  race. 

Therefore,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  is  advised  the  way  to 
prevent  the  arms  race  is  for  us  to  bury 
our  head  in  the  sand  and  ignore  what 
our  enemies  are  doing. 

What  we  do  not  know,  the  Agency 
paper  states,  cannot  hurt  us. 

Maybe  not,  but  I  doubt  that  anyone  In 
this  Senate  wants  to  take  such  a  chance. 

Carrying  its  devious  logic  another  step 
the  Agency  paper  advises  that  so  as  to 
keep  from  arousing  the  Communist  bloc, 
the  United  States  ought  to  tell  the  Reds 
what  we  are  doing  and  where  our  weap- 
ons are  located.  That  way,  they  will  not 
get  worried. 

Let  me  relate  to  the  Senate  some  of 
the  specific  suggestions  which  bm-st  f  ull- 
grov.'n  from  this  expenditure  of  taxpayer 
dollars.  All  follow  the  basic  contention 
and  again  I  quote:  "any  increase  in  the 
flow  of  accurate  intelligence  would  only 
feed,  not  reduce — enemy — fears." 

This  Disarmament  Agency  paper  says: 

1.  It  might  be  desirable,  for  Instance,  to 
*  reassure  the  Soviets  that  no  Polaris  sub- 
marines were  within  firing  range  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  One  proposed  .solution  is  for  the 
Soviets  to  be  able  to  demand  that  a  few 
submarines,  of  their  choosing,  surface  and 
make  their  positions  known. 

2.  A  (automatic  data  processing)  system 
might  be  set  up  which  could  obtain  infor- 
mation from  censors,  process  It,  and  give  only 
a  relatively  sparse  output. 

3.  Observation  systems,  manned  or  un- 
manned (ought  to  have)  strictly  limited 
capabilities. 

4.  Automatic  measures  for  delaying  the 
transmissions  of  Information  (ought  to  be 
considered).  One  example  Is  building  ob- 
servation satellites  which  record  Images  on 
film  that  must  be  recovered  and  processed 
before   the   information   becomes   available. 

5.  Cessation  of  transmission  during  crisis 
(ought  to  be  considered).  It  might  be  de- 
sirable to  be  able  to  turn  the  cameras  off 
by  mutual  consent,  reactivating  them  only 
after  the  crisis  had  passed. 

6.  A  veto  (might  be  useful)  for  the  ob- 
served party  over  what  Information  is  trans- 
mitted. The  United  States  would  depend 
upon  the  Soviets'  Interest  In  reassuring  the 
United  States  to  keep  them  from  preventing 
transmission  of  stabilizing  information. 
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7.  It  will  often  be  wise  to  apprise  the  So- 
viets of  what  kind  of  Information  can  and 
cannot  be  obtained.  Within  limits  it  may 
even  be  wise  for  them  to  sm  the  information 
Itself,  and  to  agree  on  procedures  for  halt- 
ing some  kinds  of  information  gathering  at 
critical  periods. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  ridiculous.  All 
our  civilian  and  military  Intelligence  ex- 
perts know  It  would  be  unwise,  danger- 
ous, and  likely  disastrous  for  the  United 
States  to  keep  itself  in  the  dark  about 
what  the  Communists  are  doing.  None 
of  our  military  strategists  would  sug- 
gest for  one  moment  that  world  stability 
and  the  cause  of  freemen  would  be  served 
by  revelation  to  the  Reds  of  U.S.  defense 
secrets. 

Yet  the  Disarmament  .Agency  is  study- 
ing just  such  proposals.  It  is  studying 
them  at  a  time  when  Communist  de- 
signs for  world  conquest  are  once  again 
making  a  more  belligerent  manifesta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  ex- 
pressed doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
pending funds  on  tills  Agency  which, 
among  other  things,  envisions  the  use 
of  United  Nations  forces  to  keep  the 
peace.  This  is  not  a  realistic  position 
today  in  view  of  the  self -impotence  that 
the  U.N.  has  Imposed  ujJon  itself. 

In  addition,  while  no  one  Is  opposed 
to  disarmament  as  a  deisirable  goal  in  a 
woi-ld  of  order  and  self  restraint,  past 
and  present  actions  of  the  Communist 
bloc  do  not  permit  us  to  operate  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  Reds  are  self 
restraining.  They  have  broken  virtual- 
ly every  agreement  they  have  made  with 
the  West — possibly  including  the  test 
ban  treaty. 

I  would  not  expect  them  to  honor  a 
Disarmament  Treaty  either.  We  are  en- 
gaging In  the  purest  sort  of  folly  to  be 
spending  funds  today  for  such  ephemeral 
studies  on  disarmament  at  a  time  when 
the  militant  arm  of  communism  seeks  to 
encircle  the  world. 

A  dictatorship  holding  suzerainty  over 
millions  of  captive  peoples  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  commit  suicide  by  disarming. 
Neither  should  we. 

Such  things  as  the  study  fair  project 
are  worse  than  waste.  They  are  nar- 
cotics that  drug  reality,  conjure  suicidal 
visions,  and  invite  national  destruction. 
I  cannot  be  a  party  to  approval  or  to 
funding  of  a  Disarmament  Agency  so  di- 
vorced from  reality. 

As  supporting  documents  to  my  posi- 
tion, I  submit  three  items.  First,  the  let- 
ter to  me  from  Mr.  Bunn  of  the  Agency; 
second,  a  copy  of  the  Washington  re- 
port of  the  American  Security  Council 
discussing  the  study  fair  project;  and 
finally,  the  full  text  of  the  crucial  paper 
from  that  project,  "Information  and 
Strategic  Stability." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  documents  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rfcord,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Arms  Control 
AND  Disarmament  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  3.  1965. 
Hon.  John  G.  Tower,        ji 
U.S.  Senate.  I 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  Tnank  you  for  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Foster  of  January  29,  1965,  con- 
cerning study  fair. 

Pursuant  to  your  reque$t,  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  volume  I,  "Studips  on  Information 


and  Arms  Control."  Also  enclosed  is  a  state- 
ment replying  to  attacks  that  have  been  made 
on  one  of  the  i>apers  Included  in  volume  I. 

As  noted  In  the  statement,  study  fair  was 
done  by  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
under  Joint  sponsorship  of  the  OflBce  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs,  the  U.S.  Naval  Ord- 
nance Test  Station,  and  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  Volume  I 
which,  is  unclassified,  was  one  part  of  the 
study  specifically  supported  by  this  agency. 

The  cost  to  this  agency  for  cosponsoring 
study  fair  was  $10,000.  No  specific  arms  con- 
trol or  reduction  proposal  has  resulted  from 
suggestions  contained  in  the  study,  although 
it  provided  some  useful  information.  As 
with  any  study  In  this  field,  only  those  ideas 
which  are  clearly  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
national  sectu^ity  will  be  selected  as  a  basis 
for  formulating  U.S.  arms  control  policy. 
Yours  truly, 

George  Bunn, 
General  Counsel. 


Prospectus  for  Un-Intelligence 

Among  the  products  of  research  funds 
spent  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  (ACDA)  Is  a  prospectus  for 
a  new  concept  in  the  gathering  and  interpre- 
tation of  information  by  U.S.  intelligence 
experts. 

In  essence,  a  proposal  is  being  devised  lor 
our  intelligence  community  which  would  re- 
quire that  we  lie  to  ourselves  about  Soviet 
nuclear  capabilities  and  the  Kremlin's  plans. 
Moreover,  it  proposes  that  the  United  States 
"provide  information  (to  the  Soviets)  even 
though  they  do  not  reciprocate."  This 
startling  dictum  is  set  in  a  research  study 
prepared  for  ACDA  by  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analysis,  a  private  research  organi- 
zation that  has  handled  over  $10  million  in 
Government  contracted  studies,  primarily  for 
the  Pentagon.  The  study  is  entitled  "Study 
Fair,  Volume  I — Studies  on  Information 
and  Arms  Control"  and  its  first  and  most 
prominent  segment,  "Information  and  Stra- 
tegic Stability" — was  authored  by  Bruce 
Russett,  a  political  scientist  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  collaboration  with  three  IDA  staff 
members. 

KEEP    TIGHT    REIN    ON    DATA 

The  underlying  theme  of  Professor  Rus- 
sett's  27-page  paper  is  that  to  end  the  arms 
race  and  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust,  in- 
formation provided  by  Intelligence  experts  to 
the  President  and  other  responsible  officials 
must  be  rigidly  controlled.  For,  the  study 
claims,  there  Is  "significant  danger  in  in- 
formation which  is  'too  informative."  " 

To  offset  this  danger,  the  ACDA-IDA  pol- 
icy pacesetters  emphasize  "the  need  for  re- 
straint in  providing  and  obtaining  certain 
kinds  of  intelligence."  Study  fair  cites  a 
number  of  situations  in  which  the  United 
States  must  employ  such  "restraint."  One 
emerges  as  an  undisguised  plea  for  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo  within  territories  now 
held  by  the  Communists.  It  also  carries 
grave  implications  for  the  future  of  Europe 
and  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  study  acknowledges  "the  possibility 
of  a  first  strike,  not  just  to  forestall  such  an 
attack  on  oneself,  but  to  protect  some  vital 
interest  (area) ."  It  goes  on  to  say  that  "the 
loss  of  a  third  area  does  not  always  require 
positive  action  by  the  opponent."  Acting 
on  this  theory,  the  United  States  could  sur- 
render Western  Europe  tomorrow  without 
firing  a  shot — or  at  least  a  nuclear  shot — in 
its  defense.  The  IDA  planners  are  careful, 
however,  to  fit  the  first  strike  shoe  to  the 
other  side's  foot. 

"For  Instance,  the  United  States  might  not 
be  able  to  prevent  a  revolt  in  East  Germany. 
In  the  event  of  a  revolution  there,  a  belief 
that  the  Russians  would  strike  first  against 
the  United  States  rather  than  lose  the  ter- 
ritory would  be  extremely  dangerous.    One 


mxist  then  add  to  the  requirements  of  sLa- 
bUity  the  capacity  to  prevent  shifts  in  al- 
legiance of  third  areas  whose  prospective  loss 
would  cause  the  opponent  to  attack.  Lack- 
ing this  capacity  to  prevent  transfer,  there 
are  risks  in  deceiving  the  other  side  as  to 
which  areas  one  is  willing  to  strike  first  to 
protect." 

The  word  "prevent"  is  underlined  in  the 
study,  apparently  to  make  certain  that  no 
one  in  a  position  of  power — either  In  the 
United  States,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  In 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe — will  miss  Ita 
meaning. 

Play  down  enemy's  strength 
The  dangers  of  touching  off  nuclear  war 
soars  to  frightening  proportions  when  Pro- 
fessor Russett  and  his  IDA  collaborators  con- 
template the  possibility  of  the  United  States 
obtaining  what  they  term  a  "splendid  first 
strike  capability."  In  their  view,  this  can 
serve  only  to  accelerate  the  arms  race.  But 
there  is  an  answer,  of  course.  Our  intelli- 
gence people  must  simply  distort  their  reports 
by  deemphasizing  the  enemy's  capabilities 
and  we  will  respond  by  "stabilizing"  our  own 
deterrent  force :  "Naturally,  inaccurate  infor- 
mation which  Indicated  that  the  opponent 
does  not  have  or  seek  a  first  strike  capability 
would  be  stabilizing  up  to  a  point.  But  as 
long  as  both  sides  seek  a  'splendid'  first 
strike  capability,  any  increase  In  the  flow  of 
accxirate  intelligence  would  only  feed,  not 
reduce,  their  fears." 

According  to  study  fair,  the  United  States 
mvist  not  content  Itself  wrlth  merely  digest- 
ing "inaccurate  information."  "Another 
task  for  information-gathering  systems,"  it 
says,  "is  providing  assurance,  in  a  crisis,  that 
the  opp>onent  is  not  taking  threatening  ac- 
tion." (If  he  is,  we  must  presumably  ignore 
It — and,  ostrichlike,  hope  for  the  best.) 
To  assure  the  Soviets  that  we,  at  least,  have 
no  intention  of  clobbering  them  under  any 
circumstances,  the  study  recommends  a 
number  of  confidence-building  steps  the 
United  States  might  take : 

1.  "Carefully  and  strictly  worded  agree- 
ments as  to  what  kinds  of  information  may 
be  transmitted."  Although  they  appear 
oblivious  to  the  long  and  infamous  Soviet 
record  of  broken  agreements,  the  authors 
concede  that  "this  approach  seems,  on  the 
whole,  unpromising."  It  would  they  believe, 
simply  pave  the  way  for  "extra  hair-split- 
ting" in  negotiating  with  the  Soviets.  Then 
too.  they  point  out,  "there  is  the  problem 
of  enforcing  an  agreement:  how  to  keep  an 
inspector  from  saying  too  much  at  a  crucial 
moment." 

2.  "Sampling  procedures  in  Information- 
gathering.  It  might  be  desirable,  for  in- 
stance, to  reassure  the  Soviets  that  no  Polaris 
submarines  were  within  firing  range  of  the 
U.S.S.R.;  and  yet  we  could  not  afford  to  pin- 
point the  location  of  all  of  them.  One  pro- 
posed solution  is  for  the  Soviets  to  be  able 
to  demand  that  a  few  submarines,  of  their 
choosing,  surface  and  make  their  positions 
known." 

3.  "Automatic  data-processing  equipment 
which  does  not  require  human  intervention 
A  system  might  be  set  up  which  could  obtain 
Information  from  sensors,  process  It,  and 
give  only  a  relatively  sparse  output." 

4.  "Observation  systems,  manned  or  un- 
manned, with  strictly  limited  capabilities." 

5.  "Automatic  measures  for  delaying  the 
transmission  of  information.  One  example 
is  building  observation  satellites  which 
record  images  on  film  that  must  be  re- 
covered and  processed  before  the  informa- 
tion becomes  available.  This  would  pro- 
vide no  data,  for  instance,  on  the  current 
location  of  mobile  mlssUes,  as  would  a  satel- 
lite equipped  with  television." 

6.  "Cessation  of  transmission  during 
crises.  If  it  did  turn  out  that  observa- 
tion satellites  equipped  with  television  could 
provide  substantial  information  on  the  loca- 
tion of  mobile  missiles.  It  might  be  desirable 
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to  be  able  to  turn  the  cameras  off  by  mutual 
consent,  reactivating  them  only  after  the 
crisis  had  passed." 

7.  "Veto  for  the  observed  party  over  what 
information  Is  transmitted.  The  United 
States  would  depend  upon  the  Soviets'  in- 
terest in  reassuring  the  United  States  to 
keep  them  from  preventing  the  transmission 
of  stabilizing  information." 

To  Judge  how  far  the  United  States  may 
safely  go  in  depending  upon  the  Soviets, 
one  need  only  go  bacli  2  years  to  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  Most  Americans  remember 
that  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko 
blandly  lied  to  President  Kennedy  in  assur- 
ing him  that  the  \J.S.SH.  was  not  installing 
missiles  in  Cuba  several  days  after  our  U-2 
flights  had  verified  that  the  Russians  were 
deploying  missiles  on  the  island.  Of  course, 
had  the  policy  recommendations  outlined  in 
Study  Pair  been  in  effect  in  October  1962.  the 
Intelligence  community  presumably  would 
have  had  to  suppress  the  photographic  evi- 
dence obtained  by  the  U-2"s  so  that  it  would 
not  become  known  to  the  President. 

Study  Pair  recommends:  "The  United 
States  may  well  have  to  forgo  its  acquisition, 
by  at  least  certain  means  (of  first  strike  fa- 
cilitating information)  if  it  is  to  get — and 
to  give — the  kind  of  data  it  may  badly  want 
to  exchange." 

"Furthermore."  the  study  continues,  "it 
will  often  be  wise  to  apprise  the  Soviets  of 
what  kind  of  information  can  and  cannot  be 
obtained.  Within  limits  It  may  even  be 
wise  to  let  them  see  the  information  itself. 
and  to  agree  on  procedures  for  halting  some 
kinds  of  Information  gathering  at  critical 
periods." 

Perplexing  news  to  intelligence  men 
Since  the  Intelligence  services  are  charged 
with  the  discovery  of  all  the  facts  upon 
which  vital  decisions  must  be  made,  they 
would  be  quick  to  resist  any  suggestion  that 
they  report  any  less  than  all  the  pertinent 
facts.  They  would  find  it  strange.  Indeed,  if 
they  were  asked  to  accept  the  theory  that 
"confirmation"  of  an  enemy's  first  strike 
capability  "would  be  destabilizing." 

They  would  hardly  accept  Study  Fair's  dlc- 
tvim  that,  "Of  course,  information  which  en- 
hances the  strength  of  first  strike  forces  by 
pinpointing  targets  or  kinds  of  weapons  suit- 
able to  destroying  certain  targets  must  be 
minimized." 

Nor,  indeed,  could  any  responsible  de- 
cisionmaker afford  to  accede  to  the  consor- 
shlp  of  the  very  facts  upon  which  might  rest 
the  most  fateful  decision  of  the  nuclear  age. 

William  Gill, 
National  Editor. 


INTOBMATION    AND    STRATEGIC    STABILITY 

/(By  Bruce  Russett) 

INTRODUCTION 

Arms  races  may  be  caused  or  ejcacerbated 
by  Inadequate  information.  Yet  the  pro- 
vision of  accurate  and  complete  information 
win  not  necessarily  prevent  a  race.  An  arms 
race  is  Just  that:  the  powers  involved  are 
concerned  about  their  relative  standings, 
not  with  some  absolute  level  of  armament. 
Without  sOTne  Information,  at  least  enough 
to  make  crude  comparisons,  there  can  be  no 
race.  In  the  Anglo-German  naval  race  after 
1900,  for  example,  the  intelligence  available 
to  both  sides  were  reasonably  accurate.  No 
additional  Information  on  capabilities  would 
have  been  likely  to  stop  the  competition. 
There  can  be  no  stability  unless  both  par- 
ticipants are  willing  to  settle  for  a  relative 
strength  about  which  there  is  approximate 
agreement.  For  example,  Germany  did  not 
aspire  to  equality  with  England  in  naval 
vessels — the  naval  minister,  Admiral  TIrpItz, 
merely  sought  a  German  fleet  bo  large  that 
the   Etogllsh   could   not  destroy   it   without 


drastically  weakening  themselves  vls-a-vls 
other  powers.  England,  however,  would  not 
allow  the  Germans  to  be  that  strong.  On 
the  other  hand,  good  information  may  pre- 
vent a  race  if  both  sides  agree  on  the  proper 
level  for  their  relative  superiority/inferiority. 
Or  even  if  each  side  has  a  different  desired 
ratio,  a  race  may  be  avoided  if  information 
Is  so  Imperfect  that  each  side  thinks  its  de- 
sired ratio  Is  the  one  that  actually  exists. 

Estimates  of  each  other's  military  capva- 
bilities  are  not  the  only  relevant  Informa- 
tion. If  the  weaker  side  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  inferiority,  it  must  have  some  assur- 
ance that  conflict  is  improbable.  Thus  esti- 
mates of  the  opponent's  political  intentions 
and  values  are  also  important. 

Prediction  of  the  effect  of  informational 
inputs  on  a  particular  arms  race  must  be 
based  on  careful  analysis.  In  this  paper  a 
framework  Is  presented  for  analyzing  the 
relationship  of  strategies  and  types  of  infor- 
mation. First,  several  strategies  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  policies  which  may  re- 
sult from  an  addition  of  information  are 
indicated.  Then  the  possible  content  of  in- 
formation is  disciissed,  and  the  interaction 
of  strategy  and  Information  analyzed.  In 
conclusion,  the  need  for  restraint  in  provid- 
ing and  obtaining  certain  kinds  of  Intel- 
ligence is  noted,  while  some  particular  arms 
control  proposals  are  assessed. 

STRATEGIC    POSTtTRES     AND    THE    EFFECT     OF 
INFORMATION 

The  effect  of  information  on  the  level  of 
armaments  cannot  be  assessed  independently 
of  the  arms  strategies  employed.  Here  three 
separate  strategic  situations  are  Identified 
without  any  attempt  to  specify  their  exact 
relation  to  current  or  historical  reality.  Any 
real-world  situation  Is,  in  fact,  some  combi- 
nation-of  these.  Other  writers  have  dis- 
cussed them  in  detail  so  I  may  list  them 
rather  briefly : 

A.  Finite  deterrence  with  a  very  modest 
counterforce  capability  as  insurance:  > 
Neither  side  will  Initiate  general  war  except 
to  avoid  being  struck  first  by  the  other  side. 
Thus  neither  will  attack  imless  It  fears  that 
the  likelihood  of  being  attacked  is  so  great 
that  it  will  he  better  off  delivering  the  ini- 
tial blow  itself.  More  formally,  it  will  not 
strike  unless  the  expected  value  of  its  posi- 
tion following  a  first  strike  against  the  ene- 
my is  greater  than  the  expected  value  of  Its 
position  should  it  be  attacked.  =  The  more 
certain  it  is  that  the  other  side  will  not  at- 
tack, the  less  attractive  a  first  strike  of  its 
own  will  appear.  The  pressure  to  preempt 
depends  on  the  calculation  of  values  and 
probabilities,  and  this  Is  where  Information 
is  crucial.  If  one  expects,  for  instance,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Information  available,  that 
one  will  suffer  only  marginally  more  damage 
in  being  struck  first  than  in  delivering  the 
initial  blow  oneself,  then  one  will  be  willing 
to  take  a  relatively  high  risk  of  having  to 
deliver  the  second  strike. 

B.  Credible  first  strike  for  defending  vital 
areas:  The  first  strategic  posture  specifically 
excepted  the  possibility  of  striking  first  for 
any  reason  but  to  forestall  an  attack  on 
oneself.    In  addition,  however,  one  may  wish 


>  These  strategies  are  adapted  from  those 
presented  by  Herman  Kahn  in  "On  Thermo- 
nuclear War"  (Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1960) ,  pp.  3-39. 

'The  expected  value  is  the  utility  of  any 
particular  outcome  times  its  probability. 
In  determining  utility  one  must  include  the 
state  of  one's  conscience  and  self-esteem  as 
well  as  more  "objective"  and  easily  measur- 
able factors.  The  application  of  these  sta- 
tistical concepts  to  strategic  decisions  is  dis- 
cussed in  Glenn  H.  Snyder's  "Deterrence  and 
Defense:  Toward  a  Theory  of  National  Se- 
curity" (Princeton  University  Press,  1961). 
chs.  1  and  6. 


to  have  a  force  strong  enough  to  deter  at- 
taclts  on  areas  considered  vital  to  one's  in- 
terest. Such  a  force  would  not  he  sufacient 
to  launch  an  attack  without  provocation— 
merely  effective  enough  so  that  the  expected 
value  from  attacking  would  be  superior  to 
that  from  losing  a  highly  valuable  area  like 
Western  or  Eastern  Europe.  Quite  possibly 
both  sides  would  be  reasonably  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement.  If  neither  intended  to 
wrest  the  protected  area  from  the  other,  and 
the  capability  in  question  remained  far  in- 
ferior to  what  would  be  required  for  an  "un- 
provoked" first  strike,  there  might  be  no 
serious  objection.  Each  might  wish  that 
the  other  did  not  have  even  such  a  limited 
first  strike  force,  but  might  decide  that  the 
military  effort  to  deny  it  to  him  would  be 
too  expensive  and  entail  too  great  a  risk  of 
inadvertent  war. 

C.  "Splendid"  first  strike  capability:  By 
means  of  this  posture  one  could  plausibly 
threaten  an  attack  for  the  defense  of  even 
nonvital  Interests.  This  deployment  would 
also  permit  a  much  greater  possibility  of  pre- 
emptive attack,  since  it  implies  a  significant 
ability  to  limit  the  damage  one  suffers  in 
retaliation.  Finally,  it  might  well  carry  the 
possibility  of  deliberate  attack  even  in  the 
absence  of  fear  of  immediate  attack  to  one- 
self or  to  a  vital  area. 

Possible  effects  of  any  particular  item  ol 
information  on  strategic  postures  for  general 
war  may  be  noted  as  follows: 

1.  Current  policies  may  continue  substan- 
tially without  change. 

2.  The  incentive  to  preempt  may  rise  or  fall 
for  either  side.  A  preemptive  attack  is  one 
conducted  because  the  probability  of  an 
enemy  attack  on  oneself  in  the  near  future 
seems  too  high  to  be  tolerable.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance, a  preemptive  strike  may  seem  the 
conservative  course  if  there  is  suflQcient  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  from  going  first.  But 
it  is  the  incentive  to  preempt  which  may  lead 
to  an  inadvertent  war,  wliere  one  side  mis- 
takenly preempts;  that  is,  certain  actions, 
deliberate  or  accidental,  taken  by  the  other 
are  misinterpreted  as  indicating  the  begin- 
ning of  an  attack  (or  the  high  probability 
thereof).  Lessening  the  Incentive  to  pre- 
empt, therefore,  diminishes  the  pressure  to 
Interpret  questionable  events  as  the  begin- 
ning of  an  attack. 

3.  The  incentive  to  premeditated  attack 
may  rise  or  fall.  (A  premeditated  attack  is 
usually  defined  as  any  not  motivated  by  the 
fear  of  an  immediate  attack  by  the  enemy.) 

4.  Either  side  may  markedly  alter  its  rate 
of  procurement  or  research  and  development. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  involve  the  direct 
threat  of  strategic  violence  (as  do  the  previ- 
ous two  responses),  but  it  carries  Its  own 
dangers.  One  side  may  respond  to  sharply 
Increased  procurement  by  the  other  with  pre- 
emptive or  premeditated  attack.  In  any  case. 
increased  capabilities  on  either  side  may  lead 
to  accidents  or  a  greater  tendency  to  pre- 
empt. 

Any  (or  several)  of  these  responses  may 
result  from  adding  a  given  item  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  say  which  will  occur 
without  knowing  the  values  of  each  side  and 
the  other  information  and  capabilities  avail- 
able. 

INFORMATION    INPUTS 

The  content  of  possible  Inputs  of  informa- 
tion must  also  be  specified.  These  may  be  In 
any  of  the  following  categories,  and  may 
deal  with  either  the  opponent's  current  sta- 
tus or  his  probable  status  at  some  future 
time.  Information  may  also  concern  factors 
which  would  affect  the  items  in  these  cate- 
gories, e.g.,  that  a  strategic  raw  material  had 
become  scarce  and  would  affect  capabilities 
adversely,  or  that  a  presidential  candidate 
attached  utilities  to  "peace"  and  "security" 
different  from  those  of  the  current  Presi- 
dent. 
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Categories  of  information 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


I.  The  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
carriers,  or  the  actual  movement  or  alerting 
of  strategic  forces,  Including;:  » 

(a)  Missiles. 

(b)  Aircraft. 

(c)  Submarines. 

(d)  Saboteurs. 

II.  Values  and  pref  erenceb  attached  to  such 
considerations  as : 

(a)  Peace. 

Security. 

Domination. 

Submission. 

Civilian  populations. 

Industrial  capacities.' 

Third  areas  (in  connection  with  strat- 
egies of  more  than  finite  deterrence), 
in.  Intentions  (strategies  and  tactics). 

IV.  Targeting  (strategies  and  tactics). 

(a)  Counterforce  versus  countervalue. 

(b)  Particular  targets. 

V.  Capabilities,  Including: 

(a)  Quantities:  (1)  Nuclear  weapons;  (2) 
delivery  vehicles. 

(b)  Accuracy  of  delivery  .(circular  probable 
error) . 

(c)  Reliability. 

(d)  Destructive  capacity^ 

1.  Weapon  size. 

2.  Clean  or  dirty  nature  of  bombs. 

3.  Destination  (air,  siirface,  subsurface 
burst). 

(e)  Range. 

(f )  Delivery  vehicles'  deljenslve  equipment, 
Including: 

1.  Decoys. 

2.  Radar  Jamming. 

3.  Evasive  tactics. 

(g)  Passive  defense  (population  centers) 

1.  Blast  and  fallout  sheltaars. 

2.  Emergency  procedures^ 

3.  Evacuation. 

(h)   Active  defense   (population  centers) 

1.  Antimissile. 

2.  Antiaircraft. 

3.  Antisubmarine. 

4.  Antlsabotage. 
(I)  Warning  facilities.  Including: 

1.  Espionage. 

2.  Radar. 

3.  Visual  surveillance  (e.g.,  U-2  aircraft, 
photographic  satellites) . 

4.  Nonvisual  physical  surveillance  (e.g., 
heat-detection  satellites) . 

5.  Political  indicators  (e.g.,  shifts  In  In- 
ternal propoganda) . 

(J)  Command  and  control: 

1.  Flexibility. 

2.  Protection  of  communications  system 
(of  active  and  passive  defenses) . 

(k)  Passive  defense  of  delivery  vehicles. 
(1)  Active  defense  of  delivery  vehicles, 
(m)  Target  location    (esp.  delivery  vehi- 
cles). 

VI.  The  opponent's  Information  about 
oneself  in  any  of  the  above  categories. 

Information  about  enemy  capabilities  Is 
essential  for  estimating  one's  own  capabil- 
ities. That  information  may  simply  indi- 
cate whether  one's  capabilities  are  relatively 
weak  or  strong,  or  it  may  actually  enhance 
their  strength  by  telling  how  to  use  them 
most  effectively.  All  the  items  under  V  both 
enhance  and  indicate,  but  the  balance  varies 
significantly.  Knowing  how  many  weapons 
the  enemy  has  probably  will  enhance  the  use- 
fulness on  one's  own  forces  very  little,  but 
knowing  what  active  defense  forces  he  has 
(and  thus  perhaps  how  they  may  be  evaded) 
may  add  a  great  deal.    The  items  under  V 


•Information  on  conventional  capabilities 
and  deployment  is  also  important,  for  con- 
ventional conflict  may  well  escalate  into 
general  war,  and  the  fear  trf  this  eventuality 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  temptation  to  pre- 
empt. To  keep  the  discussion  msmageable, 
however.  Information  about  nonnuclear 
forces  will  not  be  considered  here. 


are  arranged  In  some  rough  Increasing  order 
of  the  degree  to  which  Information  about 
them  enhances  the  strength  of  the  party  In- 
formed. Thus  the  final  Item,  location,  Is 
particularly  Important  In  enhancing  strike 
capabilities,  and  especially  first  strike  forces. 
(A  retaliatory  force  has  less  need  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  Its  opponent's  weapons.) 
Most  Information  enhances  both  flrst  strike 
and  retaliatory  capabilities,  but  the  greater 
the  contribution  to  a  flrst  strike  the  greater 
the  incentive  to  deliberate  or  preemptive 
attack.  Data  which  merely  Indicate  strength 
or  weakness  raise  the  probability  of  war  to 
the  degree  that  they  encovu-age  belief  in  flrst 
strike  rather  than  second  strike  capability. 
The  way  decisionmakers  obtain  Informa- 
tion on  points  II  and  III,  values  and  inten- 
tions should  also  be  noted.  The  primary 
sources  of  information  are  the  actions  (past 
and  present)  and  capabilities  of  the  other 
side.  Between  parties  who  are  hostile,  verbal 
statements  of  Intent  or  preference  are  likely 
to  be  credited  only  to  the  extent  they  are 
veriflable.  Protestations  that  the  firing  of 
a  missile  was  accidental  may  be  believed  only 
if  the  "attacked"  party  can  quickly  assure 
himself  that  no  other  missiles  are  on  the  way. 
Verbal  statements  may  help  him  gain  as- 
surance. The  "attacker"  may  say  that  a 
missile  has  been  fired,  that  it  will  appear  on 
his  radar  screens  at  such-and-such  coordi- 
nates, and  that  It  is  alone.  Mere  statements 
of  regret  or  intent  may  have  some  effect,  but 
their  weight  will  be  much  greater  when  they 
can  be  attached  to  verifiable  Information. 

THE   INTERACTION    OF   STRATEGY   AND 
INFORMATION 

The  precise  effect  of  a  particular  kind  of 
Information  cannot  be  predicted  without 
knowledge  of  the  strategies  of  both  sides; 
obviously,  data  that  would  accelerate  one 
arms  race  will  damp  another.  Hence  Infor- 
mation In  the  above  categories  will  be  con- 
sidered as  it  would  affect  each  of  the  three 
strategic  postures  described  above: 

A.  Finite  deterrence  with  a  very  modest 
counterforce  capability  as  Insurance:  Infor- 
mation on  the  first  three  items  (deployment, 
values  and  preferences.  Intentions)  should 
be  stabilizing,  for  the  situation  is  one  where 
both  sides  prefer  maintaining  peace  to  Ini- 
tiating war,  provided  that  the  danger  of  the^ 
opponent  Initiating  it  is  low.  But  that  in- 
formation must  be  accurate  and  complete. 
Data  stressing  the  opponent's  preference  for 
hitting  first,  but  ignoring  his  greater  prefer- 
ence for  avoiding  war  altogether,  would  dis- 
rupt the  balance.  Similarly,  deployment  In- 
formation showing  that  the  enemy  has 
moved  his  forces  to  advance  bases  would  be 
far  more  dangerous  than  that  which  showed 
that  while  the  movements  have  enhanced  his 
ability  to  mount  a  surprise  attack,  they  also 
have  made  his  forces  less  vulnerable  (a  pre- 
sumably stabilizing  move). 

It  is  harder  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  tar- 
geting information.  It  may  be  that  Informa- 
tion that  the  opponent's  strategy  Includes 
counterforce  targeting  would  somewhat  raise 
one's  temptation  to  attack,  for  such  tar- 
geting would  lower  his  costs  of  making  a 
flrst  strike.  On  the  other  hand,  precise  In- 
telligence on  what  targets  he  plans  to  attack, 
would  be  stabilizing  if  it  permits  the  In- 
formed party  to  move  or  protect  them.  In 
either  case,  however,  the  effects  are  not  likely 
to  be  crucial  so  long  as  information  on 
the  other  categories  is  not  affected. 

To  analyze  the  effect  of  information  re- 
garding capabilities  further  distinctions 
must  be  drawn.  Such  information  may  tell 
the  Informed : 

1.  That  his  flrst  strike  capabilities  are 
weaker  than  he  believed  previously.* 


2.  That  the  opponent's  first  strike  capa- 
bility win  become  weaker. 

3.  That  the  opponent's  flrst  strike  capa- 
bility is  weaker. 

4.  That  his  own  first  strike  capability  will 
become  stronger. 

5.  That  his  flrst  strike  capability  Is 
stronger  than  he  believed  previously. 

6.  That  the  opponent's  flrst  strike  capa- 
bility is  stronger. 

7.  That  the  opponent's  flrst  strike  capa- 
bility will  become  stronger. 

8.  That  his  own  first  strike  capability  will 
become  weaker. 

Information  of  the  first  four  types,  indi- 
cating first  strike  weakness,  would  diminish 
the  temptation  to  attack,  whether  deliber- 
ately or  preemptively.  If  the  information 
originally  available  produced  this  same  as- 
sessment, one  may  wish  to  strengthen  it  so 
as  to  avoid  doubts  and  distortion.  Addi- 
tional Intelligence  of  this  sort  is  in  some 
sense  noninformatlve  but  reinforcing  In  na- 
ture. (For  example.  Information  that  the 
opponent  has  not  evacuated  his  cities  is  not 
news,  but  it  Is  reassuring.) 

Even  so,  there  Is  no  certainty  that  this 
kind  of  Information  will  produce  a  stable 
situation.  It  might  do  Just  the  opposite  If 
it  affected  estimates  of  the  opponents  In- 
tentions (that  is,  if  estimates  of  Intentions 
are  obtained  solely  by  deduction  from  capa- 
bility Information  rather  than  from  inde- 
pendent sources  of  intelligence).  For  exam- 
ple. If  one  believes  that  the  opponent  hopes 
sometime  to  make  a  first  strike,  informa- 
tion that  his  ability  to  do  so  will  eventually 
decline  may  set  off  fears  of  an  attack  In  the 
near  future  (and  thus  raise  the  Incentive  to 
preempt) .  Independent  Intelligence  on  In- 
tentions or  deployment  becomes  crucial  at 
this  point.  Also,  Information  that  one's 
first  strike  capabilities  are  weaker  than  one 
had  previously  thought  could  precipitate  re- 
newed procurement  efforts.  One  does  not 
want  to  strike  first,  but  one  wants  to  be  able 
to  do  so  if  necessary  to  avoid  being  hit. 

It  is  the  last  four  items  in  the  list  which 
are  the  most  dangerous,  for  they  involve  up- 
grading estimates  of  flrst  strike  capabilities, 
either  one's  own  or  the  opponent's.^  In  a 
situation  where  either  side's  confidence  Is 
based  on  an  underestimate  of  enemy  capabil- 
ities there  will  be  significant  danger  in  In- 
formation which  is  "too  Informative."  It 
may  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  exchange  of 
information  indicating  a  situation  which 
radically  departs  from  previous  estimates,  or 
at  least  to  Insure  that  It  Is  cancelled  out  by 
other  Intelligence  (i.e.,  information  that  the 
enemy  missiles  are  larger  than  one  thought 
may  be  counteracted  by  knowledge  that  they 
are  also  less  accurate).  The  smaller  the  re- 
vision In  one's  estimates,  the  less  likely  \b 
any  existing  stability  to  be  upset.  Similarly, 
Just  as  information  upgrading  previous  esti- 
mates may  be  destabilizing,  so  is  that  which 
provides  greater  certainty  for  previous  esti- 
mates of  great  strength.  For  example,  one's 
"best  guess"  may  have  been  that  one  had  a 
very  powerful  first  strike  force,  but  confi- 
dence In  this  estimate  was  low  so  that  one 
was  not  tempted  to  act  on  it.  Confirmation 
of  this  strength  woxild  be  destabilizing.  And. 
of  course,  information  which  enhances  the 
strength  of  first  strike  forces  by  pinj>ointIng 
targets  or  kinds  of  weapons  suitable  to  de- 
stroying certain  targets  must  be  minimized. 
If  the  original  situation  is  relatively  stable 
the  marginal  effect  of  an  additional  piece  of 
information  is  not  likely  to  be  great.  But  If 
we  begin  either  with  a  relatively  severe  pro- 
curement race  or  a  crisis  where  one  side  fears 
a    first   strike   by   the   other,   the   effect   of 


*  The  reverse,  and  hence  the  measure,  of 
one  side's  first-strike  capability  Is,  of  course, 
the  other's  second-strike  strength. 


»  This  is  not  strictly  true  of  item  8,  which 
does,  however,  imply  a  relative  upgrading  of 
one's  current  first-strike  capability  (It  is 
better  now  than  it  will  be) . 
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Incremental  Information  may  be  substantial. 
Certainly  this  is  the  kind  of  situation  where 
suggestions  that  one  side's  first  strike  capa- 
bility is  less  than  previotzsly  believed  will 
have  great  beneficial  effect.  Thus,  If  each 
overestimates  the  opponent's  strength,  as  has 
so  often  been  the  case  historically,  then  addi- 
tional information  should  be  reassuring. 
Both  sides  have  an  interest  in  providing  this 
reassurance. 

At  the  same  time,  information  which  sug- 
gests that  one's  own,  or  the  opponent's  first- 
strike  capabilities  are  greater  tlian  suspected 
Is  highly  destabilizing.  The  greater  the  orig- 
inal belief  in  either  side's  first-strike  capabil- 
ity, the  greater  the  instability  caused  by  an 
increment  of  information  confirming  that 
belief.  Information  which  enhances  a  first 
strike  is  particularly  unsettling.  An  effort 
can,  of  course,  be  made  to  transmit  only  in- 
formation which  suggests  first-strike  weak- 
ness, but  this  may  be  difficult  to  make  cred- 
ible. When  the  antagonist  already  suspects 
one  of  planning  a  first  strike,  he  will  be 
heartily  and  naturally  suspicious  of  informa- 
tion meant  to  calm  his  fears. 

In  such  a  crisis  information  on  values  and 
intentions  should  be  maximized,  and  one 
would  want  the  ability  to  institute  some 
kind  of  crash  procedures  to  convey  it.  With- 
in the  realm  of  capabilities,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  transmit 
only  reassuring  information.  Unless  one 
can  demonstrate  rather  conclusively  that  one 
does  not  have  the  forces  necessary  to  launch 
an  attack,  the  crash  provision  of  data  on 
capabilities  is  likely  to  be  unconvincing  at 
best,  and  very  dangerous  at  worst.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  maintain  a  substan- 
tial flow  of  information  during  noncrlsls 
situations,  when  both  sides  are  already  rea- 
sonably confident  of  their  deterrents.  Even 
then,  the  potential  dangers  in  exchanging 
capability  intelligence  require  that  haste  be 
made  slowly. 

Finally,  one  must  refer  briefly  to  Item  VI, 
Information  about  the  opponent's  informa- 
tion. Here  the  analysis  differs  little  from 
that  just  made.  If  accurate,  under  a  situa- 
tion of  finite  deterrence  the  opponent's  in- 
formation on  deployment,  values,  and  inten- 
tions Is  again  stabilizing  by  definition.  In- 
formation on  targeting  may  be  either  mildly 
stabilizing  or  destabilizing,  depending  on  Its 
content.  Information  on  capabilities  will 
probably  help  to  prevent  war  If  It  leads  to 
conclusions  1-4.  or  the  reverse  If  it  leads 
him  to  conclusions  5-8.«  One  exception 
should  be  noted,  however:  If  one  learned  that 
the  opponent  Inaccurately  believed  that  one's 
first  strike  capabilities  were  weak,  one  might 
conclude  that  he  had  relaxed  his  precautions 
against  surprise  attack,  thus  making  such 
an  attack  feasible. 

B.  Credible  first  strike  for  defending  vital 
areas:  There  Is  here  Introduced  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  first  strike,  not  Just  to  forestall  such 
an  attack  on  oneself,  but  to  protect  some 
vital  Interest  (area).  Under  these  circum- 
stances most  of  the  analysis  In  the  previous 
sections  applies,  but  two  additional  points 
must  be  made. 

First,  an  additional  Item  of  information 
on  values  must  be  allowed — those  attached 
to  third  areas  (category  of  information  Ilg) . 
Superficially,  it  might  appear  that  this  in- 
formation would  inhibit  war  whenever  it 
indicated  an  area  was  so  important  to  the 
opponent  that  he  would  unleash  general  war 
rather  than  lose  it.  If  one  were  reasonably 
certain  the  opponent  would  attack  in  re- 
sponse to  a  move  against  a  vital  Interest, 
one  would  not  move.  Yet  the  loss  of  a  third 
area  does  not  always  require  positive  action 
by  the  opponent. 

For  instance,  the  United  States  might  not 
be  able  to  prevent  a  revolt  in  East  Germany. 
In  the  event  of  revolution  there,  a  belief  that 
the  Russians  would  strike  first  against  the 


United  States  rather  than  lose  the  territory 
would  be  extremely  dangerous.  One  must 
then  add  to  the  requirements  of  stability 
the  capacity  to  prevent  shifts  In  the  alle- 
giance of  third  areas  whose  prospective  loss 
wovild  cause  the  opponent  to  attack.  Lack- 
ing this  capacity  to  prevent  transfer,  there 
are  risks  In  deceiving  the  other  side  as  to 
which  areas  one  is  willing  to  strike  first  to 
protect. 

There  is  an  additional  new  source  of  in- 
stability here.  That  Information  has  previ- 
ously been  termed  stabilizing  which  Indi- 
cates a  reduced  ability  of  either  power  to 
carry  out  a  first  strike.  But  when  a  power 
learns  that  it  can  no  longer  afford  to  defend 
a  vital  area,  the  effect  may  not  be  beneficial. 
Unless  it  has  or  can  provide  some  other 
means  for  defending  the  area  (e.g.,  limited 
war  forces) ,  it  Is  likely  to  turn  to  rapidly 
increased  procurement  of  new  strategic 
weapons. 

C.  "Splendid"  first-strike  capability:  In 
the  prevlotis  two  strategic  situations,  the  In- 
centives to  preemptive  or  deliberate  war,  ex- 
cept In  crises,  were  not  great.  But  no  one  Is 
likely  to  tolerate  very  happily  the  existence 
of  a  "splendid"  capacity  In  the  hands  of  his 
opponent.  He  may  seek  to  counter  the  dan- 
ger In  two  ways:  He  may  himself  be  tempted 
to  make  a  first  strike,  or,  alternatively,  he 
may  Increase  procurement  either  to  Improve 
his  own  first-strike  force  or  to  build  an  ade- 
quate second-strike  force. 

Insofar  as  neither  side  revises  its  strategy, 
information  is  of  little  use  in  reducing  this 
kind  of  Instability.  Naturally,  Inaccurate 
Information  which  indicated  that  the  op- 
ponent does  not  have  or  seek  a  first-strike 
•capability  would  be  stabilizing  up  to  a 
point.  But  as  long  as  both  sides  seek  a 
splendid  first-strike  capability,  any  Increase 
In  the  flow  of  accurate  Intelligence  would 
only  feed,  not  reduce,  their  fears.  If  large- 
scale  violence  did  not  occur  in  the  meantime, 
however,  at  some  point  one  side  would  have 
to  revise  its  Intentions,  for  the  costs  of  an 
Intensified  arms  race  would  eventually  prove 
too  great  to  bear.  Then  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  communicate  this  change  to  the  op- 
ponent, and  long-neglected  Information 
channels  would  have  to  be  employed  or  new 
ones  created. 


GOALS        AND 


RESTRAINTS       IN 
EXCHANGE 


INFORMATION 


An  examination  of  information-gathering 
systems  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
but  some  comments  are  In  order.  An  ob- 
servation satellite  carrying  photographic 
equipment  should  be  valuable  in  ordinary 
noncrlsls  situations  in  which  each  side  Is 
relatively  confident  of  Its  own  and  its  op- 
ponent's invulnerability,  provided  that  the 
original  information  on  which  that  confi- 
dence was  based  was  reasonably  accurate. 
The  U-2  was  the  predecessor  to  observation 
satellites,  and  much  of  the  information  It 
brought  back  helped  stabilize  the  arms  race. 
It  was  equipped  to  provide  Intelligence  on 
the  numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft  and  missiles, 
the  progress  of  missile  testing  and  personnel 
training,  nuclear  weapons  storage,  submarine 
and  aircraft  production,  and  aircraft  de- 
ployment." The  data  obtained  Indicated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  not  made  significant 
progress  in  building  a  strategic  force  able  to 
threaten  American  Invulnerability.  This 
reassuring  information  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration's refusal  to  accelerate  greatly 
American  defense  spending.  Presumably 
this  Information  from  the  U-2  flights  has 
been  updated  since  1960  with  Information 
from  satellites;  to  a  significant  extent  this 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  Soviets  as  well  as 
ourselves. 


•  See  above,  pp.  15-16. 


'  Or  so  It  has  been  claimed.  See  David 
Wise  and  Thomas  B.  Ross,  "The  U-2  Affair" 
(New  Yor^:  Random  House,  1962),  p.  56. 


Observation  satellites  need  not,  however, 
carry  photographic  equipment.  An  Infrared 
heat  detection  system  which  could  Identify 
an  opponent's  missile  launchlngs  Is  very 
nearly  "perfect"  In  that  It  gives  no  Informa- 
tion facilitating  a  first  strike,  but  does  warn 
of  an  attack.  Another  possibility  Is  the  In- 
stallation In  a  satellite  of  radar-monitoring 
devices  similar  to  those  carried  by  the  U-2. 
They  would  enable  the  "eavesdropper"  to 
assess  the  location,  types,  and  effectiveness  of 
enemy  radar  Installations,  thus  facilitating 
the  penetration  of  his  defenses  by  a  retalia- 
tory force.  (They  could  also,  of  course,  aid 
In  conducting  a  first  strike.) 

Another  task  for  information-gathering 
systems  Is  providing  assurance.  In  a  crisis, 
that  the  opponent  is  not  taking  threatening 
action.  It  would  be  particularly  valuable 
to  know  that  the  opponent  is  not  evacuating 
his  cities,  for  metropolitan  evacuation  might 
well  have  to  precede  a  contemplated  first 
strike.  Possibly  this  reassurance  could  be 
provided  by  photographic  satellites,  though 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  system  which 
could  provide  sufficiently  current  Informa- 
tion. And  even  if  such  a  system  could  be 
developed,  other  Information  it  might  trans- 
mit could  be  so  destabilizing  that  one  might 
not  wish  to  have  it  operate  during  a  crisis 
Itself  (see  below).  One  alternative  Is  T.  C. 
SchelUng's  highly  attractive  city  surveil- 
lance scheme,  in  which  observers  posted  in 
each  other's  cities  could  verify  on  demand 
that  evacuation  had  not  occurred.'*  If  such 
a  system  were  In  effect  but  not  operating, 
one  might  want  to  be  able  to  activate  it 
during  a  crisis. 

What  this  paper  has  tried  to  say.  how- 
ever, is  that,  In  addition  to  facilitating  the 
exchange  of  some  kinds  of  Information,  the 
United  States  may  want  to  avoid  transmit- 
ting some  other  kinds.  In  examining  this 
point  further,  we  must  be  quite  clear  about 
one  point:  Information  which  makes  an 
American  first  strike  seem  more  effective  is 
Just  as  destabilizing  as  information  which 
Indicates  strengthened  Soviet  first-strike  ca- 
pabilities. This  fact  Is  hard  to  grasp,  partly 
because  of  U.S.  Insistence  that  this  country 
would  never  strike  first,  at  least  without 
grave  provocation.  The  United  States  does 
have  an  important  national  secm-lty  In- 
terest in  obtaining  certain  kinds  of  Infor- 
mation facilitating  a  first  strike,  such  as 
target  location.  These  data  would  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  case  of  any  American 
retaliation  since  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  first 
phase  of  an  enemy  attack  would  be  made 
with  all  the  weapons  available  to  him.  In 
addition.  In  the  event  that  the  enemy  Is 
about  to  strike,  the  United  States  probably 
does  want  the  ability  to  preempt.  These  are 
legitimate  Interests  that  cannot  be  Ignored; 
nevertheless,  there  Is  reason  to  emphasize 
the  dangers  in  possessing  this  kind  of  In- 
formation and  the  arguments  for  minimiz- 
ing It. 

First,  and  perhaps  least  Important,  the 
United  States  may  obtain  Inaccurate  Infor- 
mation which  leads  It  to  upgrade  Its  esti- 
mates of  the  U.S.  first-strike  capability. 
(Conceivably  the  Soviets  might  be  so  anxious 
to  hide  missile  locations  that  they  would 
deliberately  build  decoys  to  mislead  the 
United  States  Into  thinking  that  it  had 
found  the  actual  locations.)  Action  based 
on  such  Inaccurate  Information  could  be 
disastrous.  Second,  It  Is  clear  that  Improved 
first-strike  Information  does  Increase  the 
likelihood  that  the  United  States  will  make 
such  an  attack.  In  a  crisis,  when  the  mutual 
fear  of  preemption  exists,  each  side  will 
decide  whether  to  attack  on  the  basis  of  Its 
expected  values — whether  It  would  be  better 
off  after  conducting  a  first  strike  or  after 
being  struck  first,  with  the  latter  event  dls- 
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coimted  by  Its  probablUljy.  The  better  off 
the  United  States  will  be  after  attacking  the 
Soviets,  the  more  likely  It  will  do  so  In  a 
crisis,  and  the  more  likely  it  will  do  so 
mistakenly. 

Third,  If  the  United  States  has  or  appears 
to  have,  first-strlke-faclUtatlng  Information, 
the  Russians  will  probably  be  disquieted.  It 
may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  what  the 
Soviets  do  not  know  (about  what  the  United 
States  knows)  will  not  hvirt  either  side.  Per- 
haps that  would  be  true  If  the  United  States 
could  keep  secret  not  only  what  kind  of  In- 
formation It  had  collected,  but  even  that  It 
was  collecting  data  at  all.  But  many  sur- 
veillance activities,  such  as  those  In  satel- 
lites, are  hard  to  hide.  Given  the  Soviets' 
sensitivity,  they  are  likely  to  fear  the  worst 
and  credit  the  United  States  with  the  pos- 
session of  substantial  first-strike  informa- 
tion whether  it  has  it  or  not.  They  are  un- 
likely to  be  as  confident  Of  the  beneficence 
or  passivity  of  U.S.  intention  as  are  Ameri- 
cans. And  the  more  information  of  that  sort 
they  think  their  opponent  has,  the  more 
pressure  to  preempt  him  they  will  feel. 

Finally,  the  United  States  Is  concerned 
with  multilateral  as  well  as  unilateral  meas- 
ures to  increase  the  fiow  of  Information.  It 
Is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  Soviet  co- 
operation In  this  endeavor,  and  the  Russians 
are  not  likely  to  help  obtain  first-strlke- 
facllltatlng  Information.  The  United  States 
may  well  have  to  forgo  Itp  acquisition,  by  at 
least  certain  means,  If  lU  Is  to  get  (and  to 
give)  the  kind  of  data  It  may  badly  want  to 
exchange." 

Particularly  when  Information  gather- 
ing systems  are  unilaterally  Installed,  the 
United  States  will  be  sorely  tempted  to 
maximize  the  amount  of  Intelligence  ob- 
tained. If  it  falls  to  resist  the  temptation,  it 
win  pay  a  price.  Whether  the  price  will  be 
high  enough  to  make  It  renounce  any  par- 
ticular Information-gathering  system  can- 
not easily  be  ascertained.  But  there  Is  a 
price,  and  both  the  possibilities  for  gaining 
Information  and  the  poBBlbllltles  for  exer- 
cising restraint  must  be  explored.  Further- 
more. It  will  often  be  wise  to  apprise  the  So- 
viets of  what  kind  of  Information  can  and 
cannot  be  obtained.  Within  limits  It  may 
even  be  v?ise  to  let  them  Bee  the  Information 
itself,  and  to  agree  on  procedures  for  halting 
some  kinds  of  Information  gathering  at 
critical  periods. 

One  major  problem  is  the  transmission  of 
data  on  the  location  of  missiles  and  aircraft. 
Information  which  would  facilitate  attack. 
If  the  Soviets  should  shift  to  greater  use  of 
mobility  and  hardening  for  the  protection  of 
delivery  vehicles,  they  might  become  more 
willing  to  tolerate  the  transmission  of  loca- 
tion data  during  noncrl$ls  periods.  But  In 
a  crisis  quite  possibly  neither  side  could 
tolerate  the  other's  knowledge  of  current 
locations.  At  such  time  they  might  want  to 
exchange  reassuring  Information  without 
also  exchanging  location  and  other  data 
which  would  facilitate  an  attack.  Some  of 
the  possible  means  to  this  end  that  might 
be  explored  Include  the  following: 

1.  Carefully  and  strictly  worded  agree- 
ments as  to  what  kinds  of  Information  may 
be  transmitted.  This  approach  seems,  on  the 
whole,  unpromising.  The  difficulties  of  nego- 
tiating with  the  Soviets  are  already  great 
enough  without  such  extra  hair  splitting. 
Furthermore,    It    would    be    extraordinarily 


difficult  to  write  agreements  which  make  the 
right  provisions  for  enough  but  not  too  much 
Information — and  which  would  still  be  ade- 
quate months  or  a  year  after  they  came  Into 
force.  Many  Information-gathering  systems 
cannot  be  the  product  of  explicit  agreement. 
Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  of  enforcing  an 
agreement:  how  to  keep  an  Inspector  from 
sajrlng  too  much  at  a  crucial  moment. 

2.  Sampling  procedures  In  Information 
gathering.  It  might  be  desirable,  for  In- 
stance, to  reassure  the  Soviets  that  no  Polaris 
submarines  were  within  firing  range  of  the 
U.S.S.R.;  and  yet  we  could  not  afford  to  pin- 
point the  location  of  all  of  them.  One  pro- 
posed solution  Is  for  the  Soviets  to  be  able 
to  demand  that  a  few  submarines,  of  their 
choosing,  surface  and  make  their  positions 
known.  Som«  proposals  for  zonal  inspection 
of  land  areas  also  make  'ose  of  sampling  pro- 
cedures. 

3.  Automatic  data  processing  equipment 
which  does  not  require  human  intervention. 
A  system  might  be  set  up  which  could  obtain 
information  from  sensors,  process  It,  and  give 
only  a  relatively  sparse  output  (I.e.,  "three 
aircraft  launchlngs  have  been  observed  north 
of  X  latitude,"  with  no  other  location  data) . 
If  the  system's  Integrity  could  be  guaranteed, 
this  might  be  an  acceptable  means  of  filtering 
out  "sensitive"  Information.  At  present  the 
idea  seems  Impractical,  but  In  a  decade  or 
so  It  might  be  feasible  for  certain  limited 
tasks. 

4.  Observation  systems,  manned  or  un- 
manned, with  strictly  limited  capabilities. 
An  unmanned  seismic  station  for  nuclear  test 
detection  Is  one  example.  Another  is  an  ob- 
servation satellite  wiilch  carries  Infrared  de- 
tection equipment  to  Identify  rocket  plumes, 
but  no  Image-producing  equipment.  In 
principle  Infrared  could  possibly  be  used  for 
photography  under  dark  or  hazy  conditions. 
While  this  might  be  useful  for  some  ptuposes, 
the  kmd  of  information  provided  would  so 
closely  resemble  that  of  the  "conventional" 
photographic  satellite  that  Infrared  photog- 
raphy equipment  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 
satellites  designed  to  detect  missile  launch- 
lngs. Its  Inclusion  might  compromise  the 
hlgh-crlsls  utility  of  the  heat  detection 
system.  In  practice,  however.  It  will  not 
always  be  easy  to  design  equipment  which  Is 
degraded  to  Just  the  right  extent — to  provide 
enough  information  but  not  too  much. 

5.  Automatic  measures  for  delaying  the 
transmission  of  information.  One  example  is 
building  observation  satellites  which  record 
Images  on  film  that  must  be  recovered  and 
processed  before  the  Information  becomes 
available.  This  would  provide  no  data,  for 
Instance,  on  the  current  location  of  mobile 
missiles,  as  would  a  satellite  equipped  with 
television  .10 

6.  Cessation  of  transmission  during  crises. 
If  It  did  turn  out  that  observation  satellites 
equipped  with  television  could  provide  sub- 
stantial Information  on  the  location  of  mo- 
bile missiles.  It  might  be  desirable  to  be  able 
to  turn  the  cameras  off  by  mutual  consent, 
reactivating  them  only  after  the  crisis  had 
passed. 

7.  Veto  for  the  observed  party  over  what 
Information  Is  transmitted.  Information 
might  normally  be  sent  from  observation 
posts  either  on  demand  or  at  specified  Inter- 
vals. The  failure  to  receive  Information  of 
a  sort  regularly  transmitted  (say.  on  troop 
movements,  or  the  nonevacuatlon  of  cities) 
would  be  taken  as  evidence  that  transmission 


"  One  problem  is  the  apparent  higher  level 
of  sophistication  among  American  than 
among  Soviet  military  analysts.  We  recog- 
nize, as  they  often  do  not.  that  It  may  be  to 
our  advantage  to  give  them  certain  kinds  of 
Information,  and  vice  versa.  This  may 
mean  that  to  some  extent  we  provide  infor- 
mation even  though  they  do  not  reciprocate. 
We  must  nevertheless  prevent  the  lack  of 
sophistication  of  the  Soviets  from  providing 
them  with  a  bargaining  advantage. 


10  Quite  possibly  such  precautions  will  not 
be  needed  In  at  least  the  first  generation  of 
observation  satellites.  To  produce  photo- 
graphs of  sufficient  clarity  a  satellite  will  be 
able  to  cover  only  a  relatively  narrow  strip 
of  earth  below.  A  system  which  could  pro- 
vide current  enough  Information  on  the  lo- 
cation of  mobile  missiles  would  probably 
require  more  satellites  than  would  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  at  least  for  some  time. 


was  being  interfered  with,  and  would  be 
treated  In  nearly  the  same  way  as  positive 
Information  that  something  undesirable  was 
occurring.  (Obviously,  this  would  have  to 
be  more  than  ordinary  equipment  or  human 
failiire — probably  It  would  take  evidence  of 
nontransmlsslon  from  several  soiirces  before 
one  became  overly  concerned.)  Technically, 
this  system  would  require  a  short  delay  be- 
tween the  observer's  transmission  action  and 
the  actual  transmission,  thus  enabling  the 
observed  party  to  censor  the  message;  per- 
haps the  observer  could  speak  Into  a  tape 
recorder. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  system  would  be  to 
provide  Information  that  the  enemy  Is  not 
doing  certain  things,  rather  than  positive 
evidence  that  he  Is  doing  them.  There  would 
have  to  be  some  agreement  and  regularity 
about  what  Information  could  be  sent,  but 
In  general  this  solution  puts  the  responsibil- 
ity where  It  really  must  belong  In  an  acci- 
dental-war prevention  scheme:  It  Is  the  ob- 
served party  which  must  make  available  re- 
assuring Information.  The  United  States 
would  depend  upon  the  Soviets'  Interest  In 
reassuring  the  United  States  to  keep  them 
from  preventing  the  transmission  of  stabiliz- 
ing Information.  Note  that  this  system  pro- 
vides no  ability  for  the  observed  party  to  add 
"information"  to  that  which  Is  transmitted — 
It  Is  a  denial  power  only. 

None  of  the  above-listed  possibilities  \s 
applicable  to  all  information-gathering  sys- 
tems. In  some  Instances,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  overlook  the  fact  that  In- 
formation facilitating  a  first  strike  will  be 
transmitted,  for  one  may  need  other  Infor- 
mation too  badly.  But  It  might  prove  ex- 
traordinarily useful  to  explore  some  of  these 
possibilities  for  restraint  and  discrimination. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amended  version 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  as  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
week. 

I  know  that  the  administration  has 
requested  a  $55  million  authorization 
covering  a  4-year  E>eriod,  and  I  want  to 
assure  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  other  Senators  who  are 
sponsoring  this  proposal  that  I  fully 
understand  and  am  syrripathetic  to  their 
position. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
since  its  inception.  And  the  record  will 
show  also  that  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported previous  requests  for  increased 
appropriations  for  this  Agency. 

I  think  we  may  all  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  ours  is  the  only  government  in 
the  entire  world  that  has  set  up  and 
funded  a  special  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  systematic  research  and 
encouraging  original  thinking  on  the 
problems  of  peace  and  disarmament. 

In  doing  so,  we  have  underscored  the 
passionate  desire  of  the  American  people 
for  peace,  not  peace  at  any  price,  but 
peace  with  justice  and  peace  with  honor. 

We  have  also  set  a  proud  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  emulate. 

I,  therefore,  want  to  make  it  emphati- 
cally clear  that,  in  voting  against  the 
proposal  to  authorize  $55  million  for  the 
Agency  for  4  years,  and  in  voting  for  the 
committee's  proposal  to  authorize  $20 
million  for  2  years,  I  am  not  opposing  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Rather,  I  am  supporting  it,  and  this,  I 
am  sure,  is  true  of  the  attitude  of  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee    who    voted    to    report    the 
amended  version  of  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

What  is  involved  here  is  a  matter  of 
general  principle.  We  live  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world,  the  shape  of  which  Is 
difficult  enough  to  predict  at  the  end  of 
1  or  2  years,  let  alone  4  years. 

Under  the  circumstances,  when  we  are 
concerned  with  an  agency  with  a  very 
specialized  task  in  a  very  dynamic,  un- 
predictable field,  it  is  not  only  proper  it 
is  essential  that  Congress  review  Its  stat- 
utory basis,  its  functions,  and  its  scope 
of  operations. 

I  believe  that  in  providing  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  with 
a  2-year  extension,  we  are  giving  ade- 
quate recognition  to  the  need  for  long- 
term  research  and  planning  in  the  field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  I 
also  believe  that  $10  million  a  year  is  a 
very  generous  sum  of  money  for  an 
agency  that  maintains  no  large  physical 
establishment  of  its  own.  but  functions 
primarily  through  research  contracts 
let  to  private  organizations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amended  version  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  as  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

And  I  hope  the  press  will  make  it 
clear  to  its  readers  that  this  amended 
version,  representing  the  consensus  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  not 
intended  as  an  affroftt  to  the  adminis- 
tration or  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agencj. 

It  simply  reflects  a  difference  stem- 
ming from  the  constitutional  separation 
of  powers.  The  Agency  is  part  of  the 
executive  and  naturally  the  administra- 
tion would  like  to  see  its  life  extended  for 
as  long  as  it  seems  feasible. 

But  Congress  has  a  legitimate  and 
constitutional  interest  in  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  from 
time  to  time,  and  requiring  the  execu- 
tive to  come  back  after  2  years  to  justify 
a  further  extension  gives  us  an  ideal  op- 
portunity to  go  into  the  Agency's  work 
and  future  activities  at  some  length. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate 
imchanged  from  its  present  form. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
CRIME 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  for- 
mer judge  and  county  attorney  in  Utah, 
I  commend  President  Johnson's  message 
on  crime.  It  represents  a  new  and  con- 
structive departure  in  the  attempt  by 
the  Nation  to  deal  with  this  major  prob- 
lem. It  represents  a  clear  recognition 
that  the  challenge  of  dealing  with  crime 
Is  truly  national.  In  addition  to  con- 
tinuing efforts  in  areas  where  the  Federal 
Government  is  already  fighting  crime — 
such  as  narcotics  control,  organized 
crime,  and  crimes  Involving  interstate 
activity— the  President  wants  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  States  and 
communities  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  broader  range  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity which  they  face. 

In  his  message  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  President  Johnson  has  al- 
ready indicated  his  desire  to  make  the 
District  a  model  in  the  field  of  crime 
control.    Through  the  Law  Enforcement 


Assistance  Act  of  1965,  the  President 
wishes  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  undertake  programs  which  will 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  techniques  to 
protect  citizens  against  criminal  activity, 
and  which  will  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Nation's  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  will  be  working  with  local 
authorities  to  try  to  develop  and  dissemi- 
nate information  on  crime  control,  in- 
cluding that  which  is  useful  in  training 
all  persons  involved. 

During  a  part  of  the  many  years  which 
I  spent  as  a  judge  and  a  law  enforcement 
officer,  I  belonged  to  the  organization 
that  is  now  the  National  District  Attor- 
ney's Association,  and  I  twice  served  as 
its  president.  Through  resolution,  that 
organization  has  often  urged  closer  co- 
operation— both  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  between  local  jurisdic- 
tions— as  essential  to  the  suppression  of 
criminal  activity  in  our  mobile  society. 

The  adoption  of  President  Johnson's 
proposals  will  go  far  to  meet  these  goals 
of  the  association. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  appointment 
of  a  national  presidential  commission  to 
explore  more  fully  the  causes  of  crime 
will  be  a  significant  and  promising  step 
forward.  In  setting  forth  examples  of 
the  kinds  of  problems  which  the  Com- 
mission should  investigate,  the  President 
has  indicated  that  he  intends  it  to  break 
new  ground  in  dealing  with  the  age-old 
problem  of  crime. 

I  have  some  reservations  on  one  phase 
of  the  President's  program— that  relat- 
ing to  firearms.  Their  free  movement 
across  State  lines  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. All  of  us  wish  to  limit  their 
possession  by  the  very  young  and  those 
of  limited  mental  capacity. 

But  I  would  like  to  consider  further 
the  language  limiting  interstate  ship- 
ments of  weapons  only  to  importers, 
manufacturers,  and  dealers  licensed  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  We  must 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  limit  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  all  responsible  Amer- 
icans to  own  and  keep  arms. 

With  this  slight  qualification,  I  en- 
thusiastically endorse  the  President's 
message.  It  recognizes  the  need  for  new 
approaches  and  new  methods  to  meet  the 
rising  crime  problem  in  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing society. 


THE  NATION'S  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  we  have  known  tht  America  Is  fac- 
ing a  water  crisis  which  threatens  to 
limit  our  economic  growth,  undermine 
our  living  standards,  endanger  our 
health,  and  jeopardize  our  national  se- 
curity. The  report  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources 
told  us  this  in  1961. 

We  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  our 
own  water  problems — with  our  own 
pending  water  bankruptcy — that  we  have 
not  realized  the  extent  to  which  water 
has  become  a  major  concern  all  over  the 
globe.  In  some  world  areas,  as  in  a 
few  sections  of  America,  there  Is  too 
much  water,  and  It  threatens  to  flood 
away  civilization.  Here  we  need  flood 
control,  drainage,  purification.    But  in 


most  world  areas  the  problems  are  the 
same  as  those  we  in  America  face  pri- 
marily— too  little  water,  drought,  and 
sporadic  rainfall.  Here  we  need  desall- 
nizatlon,  transportation  of  surplus  water 
from  abundant  watersheds  to  water- 
short  areas,  and  reuse  of  water  by  pollu- 
tion control.  We  need  and  are  doing 
research  In  weather  modification  to  in- 
crease  precipitation.  The  enormous  cost 
of  doing  something  about  water  is  imme- 
diate and  pressing. 

A  drive  is  undei'way,  continent  by  con- 
tinent, to  focus  man's  technology  on  util- 
izing all  water  which  Is  now  directly 
available,  and  unlocking  all  water  that 
is  not.  so  that  It  may  be  spread  quickly  to 
growing  populations  and  to  thirsty  land 
and  industry. 

The  magnitude  of  the  earth's  water 
problems  has  been  summarized  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Manchester,  England.  Guard- 
ian which  was  reprinted  in  the  Washing, 
ton  Post  of  Sunday,  March  7,  1965.  The 
article  treats  every  facet  of  the  world 
water  crisis — the  need  of  every  human 
being  for  a  certain  amount  of  water,  the 
disappearance  of  civilizations  without  it, 
the  search  for  new  sources,  the  urgency 
of  mapping  water  supplies  for  full  and 
practical  development,  the  immensity  of 
the  world's  water  pollution  problem,  and 
many  others. 

The  article  discusses  specific  country- 
wide and  continentwide  water  problems, 
and  provides  a  list  of  major  dams  and 
other  water  developments  now  planned 
or  underway  around  the  globe. 

The  article  might  also  have  discussed  a 
far-reaching  water  project  envisioned  for 
North  America — the  so-called  Nawapa 
concept,  which  would  collect  excess  water 
from  the  Yukon  and  other  Northwest 
American  rivers  where  there  is  a  surplus, 
and  where  water  flows  Into  the  sea  and, 
through  a  system  of  dams,  reservoirs, 
canals,  rivers,  and  pumping  stations,  de- 
liver this  water  to  water-scarce  areas  of 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico. 
The  Nawapa  concept  is  being  explored 
by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Water  Development  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  The  execution 
of  the  Nawapa  concept  would  be  far  more 
spectacular  than  the  gigantic  Indus  River 
project,  or  the  Mekon  River  project,  or 
the  joint  development  of  the  Danube  by 
Yugoslavia  and  Hungary,  all  described  In 
the  Manchester  Guardian  article. 

The  article,  however,  is  a  most  effective 
summary  of  how  the  world  generally  is 
meeting  its  water  problems  head  on.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  because  I  am  sure  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  people  in  the  water  field  every- 
where. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

They'll  Pitt  More  Gurgle  Around  thx 
Globe — The  Hydrological  Decade  Seeks 
To  Focus  Man's  Technology  Where 
Nature  Palters 

(By  Gerald  Leach,  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian) 
London. — Earth  Is  a  wet  planet.  In  Its 
outer  skin  there  are  some  330  million  cubic 
miles  of  water,  accounting  for  7  percent  of 
the  planet's  total  mass.  It  is  therefore  Ironic 
that  water — along  with  wars,  gods,  and  love — 
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should  have  always  generated  In  men  such 
passion,  strife,  and  need  for  backbreaklng 

effort.  I 

We  either  have  too  llttlB,  and  find  famine 
or  vast  deserted  areas;  or  We  have  too  much, 
and  are  swept  away  by  flood. 

Or  what  we  have  Is  lethal :  this  year  nearly 
5  million  children  will  die  before  their  first 
birthday  from  diarrhea  and  dysentery  alone, 
contracted  through  unclean  water.  And  even 
when  there  Is  ample  water  we  waste  and  pol- 
lute It  so  much  that  sCHrcity  looms.  In 
France  alone,  600  million  tons  of  filth  pours 
into  the  rivers  each  year. 

Water,  in  short,  is  a  major  problem.  And 
with  growing  population*,  sprawling  cities, 
rising  living  standards,  and  ever  more 
thirsty  Industries.  It  Is  a  growing  problem. 

HYDROLOGICAL     DECADE 

Hence,  the  need  for  the  International 
hydrological  decade:  an  attempt  to  do  no 
less  than  map  the  earth's  water  supply  with 
such  precision  and  reliability  that  future 
water  schemes  will  be  based  not  on  hunch 
and  expediency — which  usually  leads  to  long- 
term  disaster — but  on  fact-based  under- 
standing and  foresight. 

The  trouble  with  the  earth's  water  is  that 
very  little  is  directly  available,  and  what  Is 
available  varies  enormously  in  time  and 
space.  For  a  start,  most  of  It  Is  salty.  The 
oceans  and  salt  seas  that  cover  seven-tenths 
of  the  earth  account  for  97.2  percent  of  Its 
total  water.  Heated  by  the  sun,  these  waters 
fortunately  form  the  bas^s  of  a  gigantic  dis- 
tillation system  which  spreads  fresh  water 
around. 

Yet  three-quarters  of  this  fresh  water  Is 
locked  away  from  us,  frozen  up  in  glaciers 
and  the  polar  caps.  What  we  are  left  with 
to  fill  all  the  Inland  Beas.  lakes,  rivers, 
streams  and  rocks  of  the  land,  and  to 
dampen  the  atmosphere  la  a  paltry  0.65  per- 
cent of  the  earth's  total  water.  Even  so. 
this  amounts  to  around  2  million  cubic 
miles,  or  about  147  million  gallons  for  each 
human  alive  today. 

WATER  underground 

But  most  of  this  Ixninty  is  not  available 
either.  On  the  average,  between  60  and  70 
percent  of  Incoming  rain  and  snow  is  evap- 
orated back  into  the  atmosphere  or  Is  tran- 
spired back  through  plants.  Each  middling 
sized  tree,  for  example,  gets  rid  of  50  gal- 
lons a  day;  each  cabbage  about  2  pints. 
Short  of  enclosing  all  vegetation  In  vast  plas- 
tic domes — as  has  been  suggested  for  arid 
zone  £igrlculture — this  water  is  Irrecoverably 
lost. 

Of  the  remaining  odd  80  percent,  the  vast 
majority  goes  underground  to  emerge  later 
as  streams.  Over  the  world,  this  under- 
ground water  accounts  for  about  0.61  of  that 
0.65  percent  cited  for  aJl  fresh  water.  In 
other  words,  there  Is  3.000  times  more  water 
underground  than  In  all  rivers  and  streams. 
20  times  more  than  In  all  inland  seas  and 
lakes. 

Though  this  underground  water  has  been 
tapped  from  time  Immemorial  and  Is  being 
tapped  Increasingly  today,  tapping  is  costly 
in  work  and  money.  Besides,  this  water  acts 
as  a  vital  reservoir  which  smooths  out  river 
flow  and  can  be  a  dangerous  source  to  play 
with  without  full  understanding. 

So,  on  the  whole.  mo«t  water  still  comes 
from  the  0.0001  percent  of  the  earth's  total 
water  represented  by  rivers  and  streams. 
This  tiny  fraction  In  fact  adds  up  to  about 
300  cubic  miles,  or  22,000  gallons  per  person. 

ENORMOUS  COST 

In  rainy  lands,  this  can  be  a  prodigiously 
rich  source.  In  the  United  States,  most  water 
needs  are  still  met  by  diverting  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  streamflcfw  (with  a  side  ben- 
efit of  some  2.5  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
electric  power  a  year) . 

The  cost  Is  enormous.  The  annxial  U.8. 
capital  expenditure  on  water  schemes  and 


structures  Is  $10  billion  (though  even  this  is 
one  one -hundredth  the  figure  for  coal  or 
natural  gas).  This  will  probably  Increase  by 
several  tens  of  times  by  the  year  2000.  how- 
ever, when  as  much  as  75  percent  of  surface 
water  will  be  diverted.  This  may  produce 
strong  competition  for  space  between  water 
storage  and  agricultural  and  city  land. 

Adding  the  Increasing  problem  of  river  pol- 
lution, it  Is  clear  that  even  rainy  lands  face 
severe  water  problems  when  their  population 
and  industries  are  rising  fast. 

THE  ARH)  ZONES 

Britain  and  North  America  are,  of  course, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  rainfall  averages. 
What  applies  to  them  In  the  way  of  looming 
water  shortages  applies  far  more  critically, 
as  it  always  has  done,  to  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  earth's  surface.  One-third  of  the  land 
surface  Is  arid,  which  means  that  rainfall  Is 
less  than  potential  evaporation.  Sometimes, 
as  in  northern  Sudan,  rainfall  is  zerd^  life 
cannot  exist.  Elsewhere  life  Is  possible  only 
when  water  can  fiow  underground  (or. 
rarely,  large  rivers)  from  neighboring  moun- 
tains, or  when  plants  are  adapted  to  store 
sporadic  rainfall.  Here  man  can  exist — 
just — but  usually  only  by  stupendous  effort. 
Arid  zone  nomads  have  an  uncanny  nose 
for  searching  out  underground  water  and 
have  been  known  to  dig  800  feet  by  hand  to 
reach  It  (though  often  only  a  few  feet  are 
necessary,  even  under  the  driest  looking 
sands).  No  one  has  counted  the  man-made 
tunnels  and  underground  galleries  that  are 
found  from  northwest  Africa  across  to  the 
eastern  extremes  of  Asia — all  built  to  collect 
and  store  underground  water — but  there  are 
said  to  be  30,000  separate  systems  stretching 
for  more  than  300,000  miles. 

On  these  kanats  many  thousands  of  hu- 
man communities  totally  depend  for  their 
water  supplies  and  can  develop  advanced  cul- 
tures where  rainfall  Is  less  than  4  inches  a 
year.     Elsewhere,  even  in  the  high  rainfall 
tropic  zones,  available  surface  fresh  water  Is 
widely  spaced.    There  are  many  human  settle- 
ments where  the  women  have  to  walk  several 
miles  (10  Is  the  known  record)   each  day  to 
fetch  water,  and  it  Is  common  to  find  children 
kept  from  playing  in  the  sun  lest  they  sweat 
more    and    demand    more    water    to    drink. 
Their  need  Is  not  water  but  piped  water. 
According    to    an    American    hydrologlst. 
Charles  Bradley,  it  takes  somewhere  between 
300  and  2,500  gallons  of  fresh  water  a  day 
to  support  one  naked  human  being  at  bare 
subsistence    level.      Of    this    only    4    pints 
Is  consumed  directly.    The  rest  Is  the  water 
cost  of  growing  food.     It  takes   about   BOO 
pounds   of  water,  for  example,   to   produce 
1   pound  of  mature  wheat  and   about   the 
same  again  to  turn  it  into  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Once  one  dresses  man  and  puts  him  among 
houses    and    factories,    the    water  demand 
shoots  up.     It  takes  400  tons  of  water   to 
make  1  ton  of  rolled  steel;  from  40  mlUlon 
to  1  billion  gallons  a  day  to  keep  the  larg- 
est   (2,000  megawatt)    power   station   going, 
depending  on  whether  direct  cooling  or  cool- 
ing towers  are  used.     Not  all  of  this  need 
be  fresh.     All  British  nuclear  stations,  for 
example,  are  situated  on  coasts  largely  for 
this  reason. 

But  It  Is  clear  even  from  these  crude  fig- 
ures that  fresh  water  is  a  key  commodity  for 
Industrial  growth  as  well  as  making  the  dif- 
ference between  food  plenty,  subsistence  or 
famine.  In  many  countries,  industrial 
growth  is  in  fact  being  locally  stopped  or 
slowed  down  simply  because  water  Is  too 
scarce  and  existing  factories  are  running 
slow  on  water  rations.  If  the  average  water 
consumption  of  the  developing  countries— 
a  mere  200  to  260  cubic  yards  a  year  per  per- 
son—is to  catch  up  with  the  industrial  na- 
tions' 650  to  800  cubic  yards  (or  the  United 
States,  2,000).  massive  water-gathering 
schemes  will  have  to  be  considerably  stepped 
up.    Yet.  as  a  recent  World  Health  Organi- 


zation (WHO)  survey  has  shown,  apart  from 
India  and  most  South  American  nations,  few 
governments  even  include  water  supply  in 
their  development  plans. 

WATEB    AND    HEALTH 

This  WHO  survey  (of  water  needs  In  75 
developing  countries)  also  throws  some 
alarming  light  on  water  supplies  and  health. 
About  200  million  city  dwellers  have  no  ac- 
cess to  a  safe  or  ample  water  supply  and 
about  500  million  persons  suffer  from  lethal 
or  disabling  diseases  through  unclean  water — 
diseases  ranging  tlirough  an  almost  endless 
list  from  conjunctivitis  and  hookworm  to 
paratyphoid  fever  and  blinding  trachoma 
(which  affects  probably  one-sixth  of  the 
human  population) . 

As  city  populations  in  the  developing  na- 
tions are  Increasing  at  an  explosive  3.4  per- 
cent a  year.  It  will  take  a  miracle  or  organiza- 
tion and  money  to  put  this  right.  The  WHO 
estimates  that  to  catch  up  to  minimum 
standards  by  1980  will  take  an  annual  invest- 
ment of  $428  million— a  mere  0.25  percent  of 
the  gross  national  products  of  the  75  nations 
surveyed.  Economically.  It  appears  to  be 
possible.  Organizationally,  the  chances  are 
less  good.  But  the  main  snag  Is  that  water 
engineers  and  hydrologlsts  are  in  desperately 
short  supply  and  few  nations  have  more 
than  the  haziest  Idea  about  their  water 
budgets  and  balances.  Hence  the  Interna- 
tional Hydrological  Decade. 

Although  planned  by  UNESCO,  the  Hydro- 
logical  Decade  does  not  aim  at  putting  right 
all  the  deficiencies  mentioned  above.  There 
are  other  enterprises  for  that,  such  as  WHO'S 
special  water  account,  part  of  the  Voluntary 
Fund  for  Health  Promotion.  Its  aim  Is  long- 
term:  to  provide  the  background  data  essen- 
tial for  the  coming  explosive  increase  In  man's 
tampering  with  the  natxiral  water  cycle. 

THE    PROGRAM 

The  program  Is  international  because  so  is 
the  water  cycle;  drought  and  underground 
reservoirs  do  not  respect  national  boundaries. 
There  is  also  a  general  shortage  of  water  sci- 
entists, and  they  must  be  shared  around.  It 
will  take  10  years  because  the  program  is 
immensely  elaborate;  will  require  time  to  get 
organized,  especially  in  the  developing  na- 
tions where  its  results  are  most  xu-gently 
needed,  and  above  all  because  the  water  cycle 
itself  is  variable.  Only  by  noting  long-term 
averages  and  how  freak  years  differ  from 
them  can  the  water  scientists  hope  to  pro- 
duce figures  dependable  enough  for  large- 
scale  and  expensive  engineering  schemes. 

THE    EXPEDmONS 

On  top  of  this  basic  data  gathering,  there 
will  be  several  International  expeditions  to 
places  of  special  Interest.  High  on  the  list 
here  are  glaciers  and  the  ice  caps.  The  melt- 
ing rates  of  glaciers  and  what  happens  to  the 
runoff  water  are  essential  basic  data  for  long- 
term  plans. 

One  of  the  biggest  targets  for  research  will 
be  the  extensive  underground  reservoirs  that 
are  now  being  discovered  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Merely  to  find  these  is  not 
enough.  One  has  to  make  use  of  them  wisely, 
and  not  blindly  and  haphazardly.  This  can- 
not be  done  untU  the  hydrologlst  knows  the 
answers  to  a  long  list  of  questions:  Where 
does  the  water  come  from?  How  does  it 
move?  How  is  it  renewed?  Can  surface  wa- 
ter be  diverted  to  keep  it  topped  up  as  It  is 
tapped  more  In  the  future?  And  how  fast 
wlU  It  be  tapped  off  in  the  future? 

All  this  Involves  an  Immense  volume  of 
scientific  work.  To  help  plan  it,  UNESCO 
has  called  in  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion (WMO),  WHO.  FAO.  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  body  which 
coordinated  the  great  IGY— the  Internation- 
al Council  of  Scientific  Unions. 

But  if  the  response  so  far  is  anything  to 
go  by.  there  should  be  no  lack  of  Ideas  or 
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energy.  Already  the  scientists  and  govern- 
ments of  60  nations  have  committed  them- 
selves, obviously  to  enormously  varying  ex- 
tents. 

Natural  fresh  water  is  still,  and  will  be 
for  decades,  a  prime  commodity  which  we 
must  know  more  about  and  must  put  on  a 
rational,  scientific  basis  before  It  limits  hu- 
man life  and  expansion  any  further. 

DAMS  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Man's  struggle  for  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  centers  around  the  use  of  dams.  An 
Associated  Press  worldwide  survey  shows 
major  products  underway  or  planned  in 
many  countries.  The  projects  would  Insure 
water  for  irrigation  and  hydroelectric  power 
and  would  be  guarantees  against  the  cases 
where  there  is  too  much  water  at  the  wrong 
time,  with  flooding  the  result.  In  some 
instances,  countries  with  differing  ideologies 
and  no  diplomatic  relations  are  cooperating 
on  projects.  Tlie  United  Nations,  the  World 
Bank  and  major  governments  are  providing 
the  money.  The  United  Nations  has  set  up 
a  special  fund  for  the  purpose.  Following  Is 
a  country-by-country  listing  of  some  major 
water  projects. 

1.  Mexico  has  spent  $637  million  In  the  last 
6  years  on  Irrigation  projects,  including  38 
major  dams.  This  added  an  area  larger  than 
Maine  to  the  tillable  land,  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  half  the  total  of  Irrigated  land 
In  Mexico  50  years  ago. 

2.  A  study  In  Guatemala  shows  that  hy- 
droelectric development  could  meet  an 
anticipated  quadrupled  demand  for  power 
by  1976  and  the  country's  hydroelectric 
potential  is  more  than  13  times  that  expected 
demand. 

3.  In  Venezuela,  the  $550-million  Gurl 
Dam  In  the  Caronl  River  Canyon  is  expected 
to  double  the  nation's  hydroelectric  output 
when  the  first  phase  Is  finished  In  1967. 
The  Government  al.so  is  working  on  a  six-dam 
reservoir  near  Lake  Maracaibo  to  Irrigate 
enough  land  to  support  90.000  persons. 

4.  Two  hydroelectric  and  Irrigation  dams 
are  planned  In  Peru's  Andean  foothills. 

5.  Argentina  Is  considering  a  $408-milllon 
hydroelectric  dam  in  conjunction  with  Uru- 
guay. Argentina  also  Is  contemplating  a 
$307-million  project  of  two  dams  on  the 
Neuquen  and  Limay  Rivers  about  700  miles 
from  Buenos  Aires. 

6.  In  Ghana,  the  United  States  Is  a  major 
backer  of  the  $386-milllon  dam  and  alumi- 
num smelter  project  on  the  Volta  River. 

7.  In  Nigeria,  a  survey  has  been  completed 
for  a  $190  million  dam  on  the  Niger  River 
with  a  larger  power  capacity  than  any  in 
Western  Europe  and  more  than  was  available 
in  all  Africa  10  years  ago. 

8.  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  recently  Inau- 
gurated construction  of  a  dam  In  the  Iron 
Gate  Gorge  of  the  Danube  River.  To  be 
completed  in  1971,  it  will  Increase  power  pro- 
duction of  both  nations  by  a  third.  It  Is 
costing  $400  million. 

9.  Israel  and  Jordan  are  In  constant  con- 
fiict  over  a  plan  of  many  vears*  standing  to 
divert  the  Jordan  River  waters  for  Irrigation 
purposes,  particularly  in  the  Negev  Desert. 
The  river  flows  between  the  two  nations,  so 
the  debate  centers  on  how  much  water  each 
should  get.  Israel  already  has  diverted  some 
water  over  Arab  objections. 

10.  Egypt's  Aswan  Dam  on  the  Nile  River 
Is  nearlng  completion  and  will  control  floods. 

11.  A  survey  has  been  finished  in  the  Sudan 
for  a  project  to  triple  generating  capacity  by 
1978  at  a  cost  of  $1 1 1  million. 

12.  In  Zambia,  the  Kariba  Dam  on  the 
Zambezi  River  is  a  huge  hydroelectric  power 
source. 

13.  In  South  Africa,  the  Orange  River  proj- 
ect will  take  30  years  to  complete  at  a  cost 
of  $630  million.  It  will  help  an  area  the 
size  of  West  Germany  support  three  times 
Its  present  population,  increase  production 
fourfold. 
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14.  In  Iran,  the  647-foot-hlgh  dam  on  the 
Dez  River  Is  part  of  a  program  to  revitalize 
an  area  that  was  the  granary  of  the  Persian 
Em{jire  2.500  years  ago.  when  It  was  irrigated. 
It  will  control  floods  where  about  120,000 
people  live. 

15.  India  and  Pakistan  are  affected  by  the 
gigantic  Indus  River  project,  which  by  1970 
will  water  an  area  where  50  million  people 
live.  The  project,  the  largest  earthmovlng 
task  ever  undertaken,  began  in  1960.  There 
will  be  8  dnm.s,  400  miles  of  canals,  and 
2.500  wells  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  billion.  The 
United  States  is  paying  one-third. 

16.  In  Nepal,  a  $300  million  plan  is  under 
study  to  tap  the  Karnall  River  for  hydro- 
electric power.  Enough  power  would  result 
to  bring  Nepal  Into  the  Industrial  age  and 
still  export  power  to  India. 

17.  In  Communist  China,  there  Is  a  mam- 
moth project  on  the  Yellow  River  about 
which  little  Is  known  except  that  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  control  floods. 

18.  Last  May.  Thailand  opened  the  Bhuml- 
bol  Dam  to  Irrigate  an  area  the  size  of  Dela- 
ware.    Another  such  dam  is  planned. 

19.  Thailand.  Cambodia.  South  Vietnam, 
and  Laos,  despite  hostilities  In  the  area,  are 
participating  In  a  project  to  build  a  series  of 
dams  along  the  2,600-mlle  Mekong  River.  As 
planned,  the  project  would  take  decades  to 
complete,  and  cost  at  least  $2  billion.  The 
dams  would  irrigate  an  area  the  size  of  New 
Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  provide  power  and 
Improve  navigation  and  fishing.  Planning 
started  in  1957  and  20  nations,  11  United  Na- 
tions agencies,  three  foundations  and  many 
private  companies  have  participated. 

20.  New  Zealand  is  ready  to  begin  work  on 
a  series  of  dams  to  get  electricity  from  snow- 
fed  rivers  on  North  Island.  It  is  denied 
that  a  dam  on  the  Tongarlro  River  would  rtiln 
its  world-renowned  trout  fishing. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OP    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  would,  if  adopted,  restore 
to  the  Agency  the  authorization  requested 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  strongly  supported  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, who,  in  many  ways,  is  the  god- 
father of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

It  was  largely  through  the  leadership 
of  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  then  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  the 
Agency  was  created  in  the  early  fall  of 
1961.  As  Senators  know,  for  years  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  There  is  no  man  in  public 
oflBce  in  this  country  today  who  has  done 
more  than  Hubert  Hxtmphrey  to  advance 
the  cause  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

President  Johnson  asked  Congress  to 
give  the  Agency  a  4 -year  lease  on  life 


and  authorization  to  spend  over  that  4- 
year  period  $55  million.  The  Foreign 
Afifairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives brought  the  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee in  the  form  in  which  the  President 
had  requested  it.  On  the  floor  the  au- 
thorization was  cut  from  4  to  3  years,  and 
the  amount  of  money  from  $55  to  S4o 
million. 

The  House  bill  was  the  subject  of 
public  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  is  telling  no 
secrets  out  of  school  to  say  that  when 
the  time  to  mark  up  the  bill  came  less 
than  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  present  in  the  markup 
session.  Had  any  Senator  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  it  would  have  been 
Impossible  to  proceed.  I  am  glad  no  one 
did. 

The  vote  to  restore  the  President's  pro- 
gram and  the  Vice  President's  program 
was  11  to  6  negative,  2  Members  not 
voting,  12  voting  by  proxy. 

The  motion  to  accept  the  House  bill 
was  defeated  on  a  technical  count  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  7,  again  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  voting  by  proxy. 

However,  after  the  official  vote  was 
taken  it  appeared  that  one  absent  Sen- 
ator  would  have  voted  for  a  3-year  ex- 
tension had  he  been  present,  but  was 
voted,  on  an  open  proxy,  against  3  years. 

Another  Senator  who  was  committed 
to  vote  for  3  years,  and  would  have 
done  so  had  he  been  present,  neglected 
to  have  his  proxy  cast. 

So.  in  effect  the  House  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  nine  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  opposed  by  eight, 
with  two  Senators  not  voting  and  their 
views  not  made  known. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  restore  the  President's 
program.  If  that  should  fail— and  I 
hope  it  will  not— I  propose  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  House  and  thus  make  a  conference 
unnecessary. 

In  support  of  my  motion  let  me  re- 
view a  little  of  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation and  functions  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  It  was 
created  In  the  early  fall  of  1961  at  the 
specific  request  of  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  Prior  to  that  time  a 
Disarmament  Administration  had  been 
operated  out  of  the  White  House  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  John  J.  McCloy. 
At  that  time  Mr.  McCloy  was  engaged  in 
intensive  negotiations  with  Ambassador 
Zorin,  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  resulted  in 
the  McCloy-Zorin  Eighteen  Point  Agree- 
ment of  Principles  for  General  and  Com- 
plete  Disarmament.  Also,  at  about  the 
same  time,  President  Kennedy  made  his 
famous  speech  before  the  United  Na- 
tions in  which  he  committed  the  United 
States  to  seek  as  our  ultimate  aim  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  under 
enforceable  world  law,  and  challenged 
the  Soviet  Union  to  a  peace  race  rather 
than  an  arms  race. 

The  statute  creating  the  ACDA  stated 
in  its  preamble  of  congressional  intent 
that  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  United 
States  was  a  world  free  from  the  scourge 
of  war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens  of 
armaments,  in  which  the  role  of  force 
would  be  subordinated  to  the  role  of  law 
and  in  which  International  adjustments 
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in  a  changing  world  wojuld  be  achieved 
peacefully.  i 

The  statute  provides : 

This  organization  must  nave  the  capacity 
to  provide  the  essential  scientific,  economic, 
political,  military,  psychological,  and  tech- 
nological Information  upoti  which  realistic 
arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  must 
be  based. 

The  functions  of  the  Agency  were 
stated  to  be:  First,  research;  second,  the 
conduct  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment negotiations;  third,  the  dissemina- 
tion and  coordination  of  anns  control 
and  disarmament  information  to  the 
public;  and  fourth,  the  preparation  and 
operation  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment systems. 

In  section  31  of  the  acli,  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  was  required  to  insure  the 
acquisition  of  a  fund  of  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  regarding  arms 
control  and  dlsarmamenit. 

Since  its  creation,  the  Agency  has 
pursued  the  goals  and  followed  proce- 
dures laid  down  by  the  Congress. 

In  his  letter  of  Janufixy  15,  1965,  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
President  Johnson,  after  reviewing  sub- 
stantially the  record  of  achievement  of 
the  Agency  over  the  past  4  years  and  the 
concrete  proposals  for  jhe  control  and 
reduction  of  aiTnaments  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disar- 
mament Conference  In  Geneva,  when  it 
adjourned  last  fall,  said : 

But  as  a  nation  vlgllaijt  to  danger,  we 
must  also  be  vigilant  for  opportunities  for 
improving  the  hopes  for  peace.  The  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  helps  us 
keep  this  most  vital  vigil. 

Since  existing  authorization  expires  on 
June  30.  1965,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to 
extend  that  authority  for  !4  years.  I  do  so 
because  It  is  my  purpose  to  intensify  our 
efforts  In  this  critical  area,  j  I  am  determined 
to  work  In  every  way  thait  I  can  for  safe- 
guarded agreements  that  will  halt  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  lesseni  the  risk  of  war, 
and  reduce  the  dangers  and  costly  burdens 
of  armaments. 

The  President  then  referred  to  "the 
dedicated  leadership  offea'ed  through  the 
years  by  the  Vice-President-elect."  He 
added  that  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  supported  by  the  Vice 
President  so  clearly  reflects  the  spirit 
and  the  will  of  the  American  people  that 
he  hopes  the  Congress  will  act  with  all 
dispatch  to  give  approval  to  this  exten- 
sion of  the  Agency's  valuable  role. 

In  support  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations, he  forwarded,  with  his  ap- 
proval, a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Agency,  William  C.  Foster,  in  which  Mr. 
Foster  stated : 

To  fulfill  the  Agency's  responsibility  as  a 
repository  of  knowledge  on  the  technical, 
economic,  military,  and  political  aspects  of 
arms  control,  made  especially  dlfBcult  by  the 
rapidly  changing  world  scene,  to  back  up 
proposals  currently  before  the  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Conference,  and  to  pre- 
pare new  proposals  In  support  of  your — 

Referring  to  the  President — 
continuing  quest  for  peace,  the  Agency  must 
have  authorization  to  Cfirry  on  Its  efforts 
during  the  years  ahead.  SpecificaUy,  the 
Agency  must  have  resources  to  pursue  vital 
studies  aimed  at  preventing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  controllijqg  and   reducing 


arms,  and  developing  other  measures  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  war.  Although  the  United 
States  has  already  achieved  significant  prog- 
ress In  making  the  world  safer  from  the  ever- 
present  nuclear  threat,  the  quest  must  con- 
tinue and  even  intensify  during  the  coming 
years. 

The  road  to  peace  and  arms  control  is 
slow  and  arduous,  but  It  Is  one  which  we 
must  travel.  Therefore.  I  believe  our  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  should  be  for 
a  period  adequate  to  allow  for  long-range  re- 
search planning  and  to  emphasize  our  deter- 
mination In  making  this  effort.  I  believe  a 
4-year  authorization  for  fiscal  years  1966 
through  1969  would  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. 

Then,  summarizing  his  support  for  the 
4-year,  $55  million  authorization,  Mr. 
Foster  said: 

There  Is  nothing  unusual  about  a  long- 
term  authorization.  In  fact,  we  are  the  only 
Agency  In  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  which  regularly  needs  a  new  authoriza- 
tion Just  to  stay  in  business. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  a  new 
authorization  is  not  needed  for  agencies 
wliich  are  concerned  with  building  ar- 
maments which,  if  necessary,  will  take  us 
to  war,  in  effect,  or  to  take  us  to  the 
Moon  or  to  Mars.  But  when  it  comes  to 
a  small  agency  with  a  budget  of  less  than 
one-half  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
military  budget,  we  find  a  reluctance  to 
continue  the  authorization  of  the  agency 
for  a  mere  4  years,  not  open  end.  but  just 
for  4  years.  This,  frankly,  I  cannot 
understand. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  If  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  correctly,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  only  actually  restoring 
the  request  which  the  President  made 
initially  for  the  Agency;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  propose  to  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
modest  request,  but  which  has  real  sym- 
bolic importance  in  terms  of  the  search 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
there.  This  money,  then,  was  in  the 
initial  request  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget — that  is.  it  would  not  throw 
the  budget  out  of  kilter? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  is  an  authorization  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Agency.  The  strength 
of  the  executive  arm  of  the  Government 
is  behind  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  request. 

Mr.  BASS.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  Agency  did  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  background  in  acquiring  in- 
formation which  eventually  led  to  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  listed  as  a  congressional  adviser 
and  observer  at  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference In  Geneva  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  have  been  to  Geneva  many  times.  I 
am  confident  that  we  would  never  have 
had  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fine  research  work  ac- 


complished by  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Let  me  make  one  more  comment. 
Practically  all  of  the  "ammunition"  and 
the  "armament"  which  Under  Secretary 
of  State  W.  Averell  Harriman  took  with 
him  to  Moscow  when  he  successfully 
negotiated  the  limited  test  ban  treaty, 
came  from  the  research  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Anns  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  which  is  presently  under 
criticism. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  interest  in 
this  most  important  subject  and  for  the 
work  that  he  has  done  with  the  Agency. 
I  feel  that  there  is  no  greater  need  for 
any  forum  in  the  world  than  one  looking 
to  the  possibility — even  though  we  may 
not  anticipate  an  immediate  conclu- 
sion—of reducing  the  threat  of  arms 
throughout  the  world.  I  believe  that 
any  forum  of  this  nature  should  be  con- 
tinued. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  small 
investment  over  a  period  of  4  years  such 
as  has  been  requested  by  the  President 
is  a  minimal  amount.  I  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  in  his  efforts 
to  restore  the  necessary  money  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  this  important  Agency 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  support  of  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  helpful  intervention. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  quoting  from 
Mr.  Foster's  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  supporting  the  4-year  au- 
thorization: 

A  4-year  authorization  would,  first  of  all, 
permit  longer  range  research  and  planning 
by  the  Agency  and  Its  contractors. 

No  one  believes  the  problems  the  Agency 
was  set  up  to  deal  with  will  be  solved  in  a 
year  or  so.  Long-continued  effort  Is  indis- 
pensable to  progress  In  this  field.  And  if  the 
Government  wishes  to  commit  key  people 
and  Important  institutions  to  such  an  ef- 
fort, it  should  Itself  be  prepared  to  indicate 
that  funds  wUl  be  available  for  more  than 
a  year  or  two. 

Major  research  concerns,  both  profit  and 
nonprofit,  will  more  readily  devote  their 
funds  to  setting  up  or  continuing  arms  con- 
trol groups  to  bid  and  work  on  our  contracts 
If  they  know  that  money  has  been  author- 
ized for  at  least  4  years. 

Within  the  Agency  Itself,  It  wUl  be  easier 
to  get  and  keep  key  staff  experts  if  the  Agen- 
cy has  a  longer  authorization. 

Second,  a  4-year  authorization  would  let 
the  world  know  that  we  Intend  to  give  even 
greater  emphasis  to  long-range  planning  for 
peace  at  a  time  when  tensions  have  In- 
creased. 

This  committee  said  in  recommending  the 
creation  of  the  Agency  during  the  Berlin 
crisis  in  1961 : 

"[IJncreased  tensions  make  It  more  es- 
sential than  ever  before  for  the  United  States 
to  devote  a  substantial  effort  to  determine 
conditions  under  which  some  international 
agreement  for  the  control  of  arms  might  be 
developed." 

This  Is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  1961. 
*  •  •  In  a  world  confronted  by  an  uncon- 
trolled arms  race  and  the  Increasing  threat 
of  nuclear  spread,  each  new  crisis  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  last. 

I  have  read  all  the  testimony.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mr.  Foster  made  a  convincing 
case  for  the  4-year  $55  million  authori- 
zation which  they  have  requested. 
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The  only  witnesses  to  appear  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  request  were  those  represent- 
ing the  following  self-styled  "conserva- 
tive organization":  The  American  Coa- 
lition of  Patriotic  Societies,  the  Ameri- 
cans for  National  Security,  the  Republi- 
can Committee  of  100  of  New  York,  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
the  Liberty  Lobby. 

Strong  support  for  the  President's  pro- 
posal was  presented  by  Prof.  Amitai  Et- 
zioni,  of  the  Institute  of  War  and  Peace 
Studies,  Columbia  University,  on  behalf 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  and 
Mr.  H.  Don  Cummings,  representing  the 
American  Veterans  Committee. 

The  United  World  Federalists  had 
made  a  written  request  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  committee 
by  a  representative  before  the  public 
hearing  was  held. 

Unfortunately,  their  request  appears 
not, to  have  been  received.  At  least,  it 
cannot  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am  sure 
that  this  was  a  mistake  probably,  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  Consequently,  the 
United  World  Federalists  were  never 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

C.  Maxwell  Stanley,  president  of  the 
United  World  Federalists,  is  a  distin- 
guished engineer  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 
He  is  also  a  Republican,  whose  son  swam 
upstream  against  the  Goldwater  tide  in 
Iowa  and  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  State 
legislature  as  a  Republican.  Mr.  C.  Max- 
well Stanley  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Dear  Joe:  Through  some  chance  of  fate, 
our  request  to  testify  In  favor  of  S.  672  for 
a  4-year  S55  million  authorization  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  was 
never  received  by  the  committee. 

We  would  appreciate  yoiu-  reading  our 
statement  which  is  enclosed  and  which  haa 
been  submitted  for  the  record  of  yovu:  Feb- 
ruary 23  hearing. 

The  statement  enclosed  is,  to  my  mind, 
an  eloquent  statement  of  support  for  the 
Agency  and  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEME^rr  of  United  World  Federalists  on 
S.  672.  To  Amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act.  as  Amended  for  the 
Record  of  the  Hearings  of  February  23. 
1965,  EY  THE  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 

United  World  Federalists  was  organized 
at  Asheville.  N.C..  in  February  1947  by  the 
merger  of  five  existing  organizations.  Today 
we  have  20,000  members  and  180  local  chap- 
ters In  the  United  States.  Our  honorary 
president  is  Mr.  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  and  our  president  Is 
Mr.  C.  Maxwell  Stanley,  president  of  Stanley 
Engineering  Co.  of  America,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Our  organization  is  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  peace  is  a  product  of  law  and 
order.  As  stated  in  our  ofiBclal  policy,  "The 
goal  of  United  World  Federalists  Is  lasting 
world  peace.  Peace  Is  more  than  the  absence 
of  war.  Peace  is  more  than  disarmament, 
though  disarmament  is  essential  to  peace. 
Peace  requires  that  a  world  community  of 
nations  substitute  the  processes  of  law  for 
armed  conflict  In  settling  disputes,  as  Indi- 
viduals have  learned  to  do  at  home.  Peace 
demands  a  worldwide  system  of  Justice,  law, 
and  order.  The  alternative  Is  continued 
existing  International  anarchy. 


"We  believe  a  world  Federal  Government, 
with  powers  limited  to  those  necessary  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  law  and  order 
on  a  world  level,  Is  the  only  practical  way  to 
achieve  Just  and  lasting  peace.  We  seek  to 
convince  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  a  world  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  essential  to  human  survival,  would 
preserve  our  basic  freedoms,  and  can  be 
achieved  by  orderly  constitutional  means. 

"Until  we  have  world  law,  nations  will  In- 
evitably maintain  the  armaments,  armed 
forces  and  alliances  which  have  traditionally 
been  depended  upon  to  deter  aggression.  But 
there  can  be  no  adequate  military  defense 
against  modern  weapons.  No  nation,  there- 
fore, can  be  secure  until  the  world  is  dis- 
armed and  at  peace  under  a  limited  world 
government. 

"World  federation  would  facilitate  the  set- 
tlement of  International  disputes  and  elim- 
inate military  and  strategic  obstacles  to  the 
achievement  of  self-government  by  all  peo- 
ples. It  would  allow  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  purs\ie  their  moral  and  material  develop- 
ment free  from  external  violence  and  pro- 
tected from  outside  Interference.  By  lifting 
the  Intolerable  burden  of  armaments,  it 
would  free  the  world's  resources  and  man- 
power to  raise  the  world's  standards  of  liv- 
ing." 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  we  are  not 
for  unilateral  disarmament,  nor  do  we  seek 
disarmament  as  an  end  In  Itself.  We  flrmly 
believe  that  it  is  essential  to  find  a  viable 
aiternati\'e  to  the  weapons  system — one 
which  will  provide  greater  national  security 
and  a  legal  system  for  the  just  settlement  of 
disputes,  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the 
enforcement  of  contract — before  nations  will 
be  willing  to  reduce  their  weapons  burdens 
down  to  the  level  required  for  Internal  law 
enforcement.  While  no  man  can  say  how 
long  It  will  take  to  create  this  viable  alter- 
native, we  hold  its  pursuit  to  be  a  rational 
goal  for  rational  men  and  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  U.S.  national  security  and  of  a  world 
at  peace. 

United  World  Federalists  supports  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  be  authorized  for  4  years, 
July  1,  1965,  to  June  30.  1969.  with  $55  mil- 
lion to  cover  this  period. 

Our  support  of  a  4-year  authorization  Is 
consistent  with  our  position  of  2  years  ago 
when  we  supported  the  standing  authoriza- 
tion requested  by  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Our  reasons  for  supporting  S.  672 
are  the  same  which  we  advanced  for  a  stand- 
ing authorization.  Testifying  before  your 
committee  on  April  10,  1963,  In  favor  of 
S.  777,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  H.  RothschUd,  U.S. 
Army  retired,  said  on  our  behalf: 

"I  feel  that  the  amendment  contained  In 
section  1  le  of  great  Importance  to  the  coun- 
try. Putting  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  on  the  same  permanent 
basis  as  most  other  governmental  organiza- 
tions win  accomplish  three  purposes: 

1.  It  will  permit  the  Agency  to  attract  the 
high  caliber  personnel  which  are  so  neces- 
sary in  this  largely  uncharted,  complex  field. 
People  capable  of  providing  the  study,  re- 
search, and  Imagination  so  necessary,  will  be 
dllBcult  to  find,  to  enlist,  and  to  keep.  A 
temporary  organization  Is  a  great  handicap 
to  personnel  procurement  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  proper  esprit  de  corps. 

2.  The  stature  gained  by  being  placed  on 
a  permanent  basis  will  permit  the  Agency 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  other  govern- 
mental organizations. 

3.  Granting  the  Agency  a  permanent  status 
will  be  an  indication  to  our  people,  and  to 
the  world  at  large,  that  we  are  striving  for 
a  disarmed  world  in  which  the  rule  of  fca-ce 
has  been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law. 

"What  this  amendment  would  do  is  to  put 
back  Into  the  act  the  authorization  without 


dollar  limitation  which  was  recommended  by 
the  Honorable  John  J.  McCloy  to  the  PresU 
dent,  and  which  President  Kennedy  subse- 
quently recommended  to  the  Congress." 

We  know  of  no  one  who  believes  that  safe- 
guarded  disarmament  under  effective,  con- 
trolled. International  legal  Institutions  will 
be  easily  or  quickly  attained.  Most  persona 
say  either  that  It  Is  Impossible  or  that  It  1b 
by  far  the  moet  difficult  Job  facing  mankind. 
We  hold,  therefore,  that  It  Is  both  reason- 
able and  wise  to  give  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  the  fullest  degree  of 
continuity  and  adequate  working  room.  We 
believe  flrmly  that  Congress  should  keep 
fully  Informed  on  ACDA  and  should  satisfy 
Itself  that  public  funds  are  being  put  to 
good  use,  but  we  feel  confident  that  the 
Congress  Is  exercising  these  functions  ade- 
quately In  regard  to  the  many  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  which 
operate  without  requiring  reauthorlzatioo 
every  few  years.  If  there  is  concern  as  to 
the  work  of  the  ACDA,  then  your  distin- 
guished committee  should  Invite  Its  Director 
to  meet  with  your  committee  periodically  to 
discuss  and  explain  the  Agency's  work,  but 
neither  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Director,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  nor  the  other  Interested  governments 
of  the  world  should  be  left  In  any  doubt  as  to 
the  determination  of  this  country  to  pursue 
the  goal  of  a  disarmed  world  under  a  world 
security  system  or  as  to  our  determination  to 
continue  and  support  the  relatively  modest 
efforts  to  this  end  being  carried  on  pursuant 
to  the  charge  of  Congress  by  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  18th  general  assembly  of  United 
World  Federalists  adopted  the  following  res- 
olution at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  June  1964:  "We  urge  permanent 
status  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  the  allocation  to  It  of 
additional  funds  and  staff  in  order  that  it 
can  expand  its  program  for:  development  of 
peacekeeping  machinery;  development  of 
proposals  for  Incrciising  the  peacekeeping 
capability  of  the  United  Nations  as  dLsarma- 
ment  occurs,  including  revisions  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  solutions  of  economic  dislocations 
consequent  to  disarmament;  studies  of  socio- 
logical and  psychological  aspects  of  disarma- 
ment; and  cultivating  the  understanding  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  their  representatives  as  to 
the  necessary  attributes  of  an  acceptable 
plan  for  general  and  complete  disarmament, 
and  as  to  the  need  for  urgent  action  to 
achieve  it." 

Certain  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  this 
Agency  for  some  of  the  research  studies  It 
has  contracted,  for  some  of  the  seminars  In 
which  Its  offlclals  have  participated,  and  for 
some  of  the  publications  and  proposals  It 
has  Issued.  We  hold  most  of  these  criticisms 
to  be  unwarranted.  This  Agency  has  been 
charged  by  the  Congress  under  Public  Law 
87-297  to  conduct  research,  to  develop  pro- 
posals, and  to  keep  the  public  fully  Informed 
of  Its  work  In  the  field  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  Constructive  criticism  of  any 
aspect  of  this  work  Is  both  healthy  and  de- 
sirable, but  criticism  of  the  Agency  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  which  it  has  been  author- 
ized to  do  is  unwarranted. 

Our  concern  lies  In  the  opposite  direction. 
We  believe  that  the  Agency  should  be  con- 
ducting a  far  wider  program  of  public  In- 
formation. Its  officials  should  have  funds 
which  make  It  possible  for  them  to  accept 
invitations  to  seminars  and  meetings  at 
which  universities,  organizations,  and  citi- 
zens can  learn  about  the  Agency's  work  and 
evaluate  it  firsthand  for  themselves.  The 
very  fact  that  this  Agency  Is  relatively  new 
and  that  its  operations  are  not  well  known 
and  are  misunderstood  by  many  makes  It 
all  the  more  Important  that  Americans  have 
every  opportunity  to  be  informed  about  It, 
to  read  Its  publications,  and  to  listen  to  Its 
ofScials.   Only  then  can  a  well-informed  elec- 
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torate  judge  for  Itself.  In  this  way.  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Agency  can  also  keep  In  close 
contact  with  the  thinking  and  the  wishes  of 
the  citizens.  We  strongly  urge  that  ade- 
quate funds  be  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

United  World  Federalist  flrmly  believes 
that  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  been  charged  with  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  most  Important  assign- 
ments of  any  agency  or  department  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  We  human  beings  have 
known  and  practiced  warfjire  throughout  all 
recorded  history.  We  have  talked  a  lot  about 
peace,  and  more  recently,  about  disarma- 
ment, but  we  have  never  been  successful 
In  achieving  either  for  arty  length  of  time. 
It  is  therefore  transparently  clear  that  any 
government  which  creates  an  agency  and 
charges  It  with  finding  viable  and  acceptable 
solutions  to  these  age-old  jM-oblems  Is  setting 
that  agency  and  Itself  a  formidable  task.  If 
that  nation  is  serious  about  the  task,  it  can- 
not reasonably  expect  worthwhile  results  un- 
less it  is  willing  to  comnftlt  both  men  and 
money  to  this  task  cominensurate  with  Its 
power  and  wealth. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fair 
statement  that  all  of  the  organizations 
opposing  the  President  represent  the 
extreme  rightwing  in  American  public 
affairs. 

The  majority  report  questions  the 
desirability  and  pertinence  of  the  re- 
search contracts  to  which  the  Agency 
proposes  to  allot  70  percent  of  its  re- 
quested resources.  It  suggests  that 
alternative  sponsors  o<  such  research, 
either  governmental  or  private,  were 
available  and  questions  the  value  re- 
ceived. In  this  regard,  members  of  the 
majority  are  in  dispute  with  Director 
Poster,  and  I  would  think,  by  implica- 
tion, with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  to  mention  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — who  testified 
to  his  satisfaction  with  the  contracts  on 
all  accounts,  their  need  and  their  desir- 
ability in  performing  the  functions  dele- 
gated to  the  Agency  by  the  Congress. 

I  differ  with  the  feeling  of  the  majority 
that  the  kinds  of  contracts  the  Agency  is 
making  are  questionable  in  many  re- 
spects. I  join,  however,  with  the  major- 
ity in  recommending  that  all  studies 
produced  by  the  Agency  which  are  not 
classified  because  of  security  reasons 
should  be  made  available  to  the  public, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  cost  at 
which  they  were  produced. 

The  majority  report  also  states  In 
direct  opposition  to  Mr.  Poster  that,  since 
these  contracts  have  in  general  a  1-  to 
iy2-year  dm'ation,  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion is  quite  adequate  for  contract  re- 
search. I  refer,  in  this  regard,  to  Mr. 
Foster's  testimony  cited  a  moment  ago, 
particularly  his  plea  for  longer  rai^e 
research  and  plaiming. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge — for  I 
have  been  a  student  of  this  subject  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate — that  there 
are  many  difiBcult  and  complicated  mat- 
ters which  are  just  as  rough  in  terms  of 
the  search  for  peace  as  the  research  and 
development  programs  being  carried  on 
in  the  development  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems and  new  methods  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind.  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  take  a  great  deal  more  than  2  years 
to  come  up  with  a  number  of  studies 
which  are  vitally  essential  to  the  search 
for  an  appropriate  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreement. 


As  Mr.  Poster  stated,  the  Government 
would  like  to  commit  key  people  and  im- 
portant institutions  to  the  disarmament 
effort;  and  it  should  itself  be  prepared, 
therefore,  to  indicate  that  funds  will  be 
available  for  more  than  2  years. 

I  should  now  like  to  refer  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  my  very  good  friend  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  his  speech  yesterday  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  of  the  majority. 

He  said  that  the  committee  would  no 
doubt  "be  excused  for  its  limited  scru- 
tiny of  the  finished  products." 

That  is  true,  Mr.  President;  but  I  make 
the  categorical  assertion  that  not  one 
member  of  the  committee,  except  to  some 
extent  myself,  has  bothered  to  read  any 
of  these  studies.  I  have  read  three  of 
them,  and  I  have  scanned  a  good  many 
more.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Poster  and 
Mr.  Pisher  admitted  that  they  had  not 
read  all  of  them.  However,  their  staff 
had,  and  they  were  put  to  use  where  they 
would  be  valuable  at  the  grassroots  level 
in  the  Agency  in  carrying  out  the  direc- 
tive which  Congress  gave  to  the  Agency. 

This  cursory  scrutiny,  says  the  major- 
ity report,  was  nonetheless  "sufiBcient  to 
persuade  the  committee  that  it  wished 
to  assure  itself  that  the  Agency  did  not 
engage  in  peripheral  or  unrealistic 
projects." 

I  agree  that  the  Agency  should  not  do 
that;  I  disagree  that  it  has. 

For  my  own  part — 

Said  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — 

no  matter  how  desirable  the  goal  of  com- 
plete and  general  disarmament  is.  I  consider 
It  to  be  such  a  remote  possibility  as  to  be  al- 
most a  form  of  escapism,  that  studies  on 
peacekeeping  In  a  disarming  and  disarmed 
world  could  be  postponed.  If  they  have  to 
be  done  at  all,  to  a  future  date  when  this 
goal  may  be  more  realistic  than  It  is  today. 

I  find  myself  in  profound  disagree- 
ment with  that  statement.  John  Pltz- 
gerald  Kennedy  was  in  complete  dis- 
agreement when  he  made  his  proposal 
before  the  United  Nations  that  we 
should  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a 
world  without  war.  There  is  now  on  the 
table  at  Geneva,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  an  outline  of 
a  draft  treaty  to  achieve  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  unforcible 
world  law.  There  is  a  proposal  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  also  on  the  table  at  Ge- 
neva, to  achieve  that  goal.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  treaties  and  the 
two  points  of  view  are  substantial.  But 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  for  engaging 
in  the  most  detailed  and  involved  plan- 
ning to  see  whether  those  differences  can 
be  resolved. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  Vice  Pres- 
ident does  not  agree  with  it.  Millions 
of  United  States  citizens  all  over  the 
country  and  millions  of  the  most  literate 
and  intelligent  and  best  educated  people 
in  the  world,  I  am  confident,  disagree 
with  the  statement  of  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas,  that  "The  goal  of  com- 
plete and  general  disarmament  is  such 
a  remote  possibility  as  to  be  almost  a 
form  of  escapism." 

We  are  living  in  a  delicate  balance  of 
terror  in  which  we  might  be  destroyed; 


and  we  have  the  ability  to  solve  this 
problem,  with  the  chance  that  this  civi- 
lization of  ours  may  survive.  The 
chances  that  it  will  survive  are  not  too 
good.  We  had  better  utilize  every  con- 
ceivable tool  available  to  us  and  keep 
our  goal  in  the  forefront  in  our  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  differences  which  now 
afflict  conflicting  nations  of  the  world,  so 
that  we  may  get  together  on  a  plan 
which  will  bring  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men. 

If  it  is  said  that  I  am  fuzzy-minded, 
I  make  the  charge  that  the  people  who 
are  fuzzy-minded  are  those  who  do  not 
think  enforcible  disarmament  neces- 
sary; those  who  bask  in  the  security  of 
this  delicate  balance  of  terror;  those  who 
say,  "Ho  hum;  let  us  make  a  little  prog- 
ress here  and  let  us  make  a  little  prog- 
ress there,  but  let  us  return  to  a  balance 
of  military  power  that  has  brought  the 
world  disaster  in  that  portion  of  history 
which  is  recorded." 

Therefore,  with  deep  regret  I  find  my- 
self— and  I  am  not  alone  by  any  means — 
in  complete  disagreement  with  the  ma- 
jority report  on  this  point. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  contracts 
which  have  come  under  criticism  from 
the  few  members  of  the  Poreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  who  took  at  least 
enough  of  a  look  at  them  to  know  what 
was  in  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  able  staff  of 
the  Poreign  Relations  Committee  sup- 
plied Information  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  caused  them  to  feel 
that  this  attack  on  the  contracts  was 
justified.  I  do  not  know  how  many  con- 
tracts the  staff  read.  I  have  not  in- 
quired. A  number  of  them  are  classified. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  classified  con- 
tracts were  brought  down  here  and  pe- 
rused by  the  staff  or  by  anyone  else. 
However,  I  suggest  that  the  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Agency  have  been 
well  within  the  mandate  given  to  the 
Agency  by  Congress  in  creating  the 
Agency,  when  Congress  said  that  the 
function  of  the  Agency  was  to  "provide 
the  essential  scientific,  economic,  politi- 
cal, military,  psychological,  and  tech- 
nological information  upon  which  realis- 
tic arms  control  and  disarmament  policy 
must  be  based  and  to  insure  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  fund  of  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  respecting  arms  control 
and  disarmament." 

To  buttress  its  view  that  the  contracts 
were  improvidently  entered  into,  the 
committee  referred  to  eight  separate 
contracts  which  it  caused  to  be  summa- 
rized by  the  Agency. 

I  do  not  take  the  position  that  every 
one  of  those  contracts  resulted  in  new 
knowledge,  new  light,  or  new  lines  of 
inquiry  and  research  which  were  essen- 
tial to  the  work  of  the  Agency. 

I  do  say,  however,  that  those  contracts 
did  as  much  good  for  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  as  many  more  expensive  con- 
tracts that  were  entered  into  by  the 
Space  Agency  or  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  done  for  those  agencies. 

If  it  be  said,  "That  is  all  very  well,  but 
the  Poreign  Relations  Committee  has  no 
control  over  defense  and  space  contracts, 
while  it  does  over  these,"  let  me  say  that 
I  believe  we  should  have  an  adequate 
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amount  of  toleration  and  perhaps  even 
charity  for  mistakes  made,  if  any  were 
made,  by  an  institution  devoted  to  peace; 
and  toleration,  and  charity  at  least  as 
great  as  that  which  we  willingly  extend 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  in 
committee,  to  agencies  whose  principal 
purpose  is  the  creation  of  war  potential 
and  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 

Let  us  look  at  the  contracts  which 
came  imder  some  attack  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
as  a  form  of  "escapism,"  and  which,  he 
states,  "could  be  postponed,  if  they  have 
to  be  done  at  all,  to  a  future  date,  when 
this  goal  may  be  more  realistic  than  it 
is  today." 

How  unrealistic  is  a  goal  when  a  treaty 
is  tabled  at  Geneva,  not  only  by  the 
United  States,  but  also  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  connection  with  which  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  treaties,  while 
substantial,  are  decreasing? 

It  was  felt  by  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  that  it  would  be  wise  to  retain 
seven  eminent  scholars  who  had  not 
previously  made  any  commitment  either 
for  or  against  the  outline  for  a  treaty  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament, 
which  President  Kennedy  sponsored, 
and  which  is  now  lying  on  the  table  at 
Geneva,  to  see  whether  they  thought  the 
plan  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  that 
great  American.  John  J.  McCloy,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  people  now 
working  in  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  would  stand  up  under 
critical  analysis. 

So  they  asked  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, through  its  Washington  Center 
of  Foreign  Policy  jjlesearch  and  its 
School  of  Advanced  International  Study, 
to  bring  together  these  seven  eminent 
scholars.  Their  names  are:  Arnold 
Wolfers,  Robert  E.  Osgood,  Paul  Y. 
Hammond.  Lawrence  W.  Martin,  Robert 
W.  Tucker,  Charles  Burton  Marshall, 
and  Ambassador  Livingston  T.  Merchant. 
They  put  them  to  work  on  the  U.S.  draft 
of  a  treaty  which  had  been  tabled  at 
Geneva. 

They  asked  them  to  analyze  it  real- 
istically, objectively,  and  critically.  If 
that  is  not  a  proper  objective  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
then  we  had  better  put  it  out  of  business 
right  now  instead  of  letting  it  stagger 
along  with  a  2-year  authorization. 

Som.e  criticism  was  leveled  at  the  cost 
of  the  study.  I  shall  not  say  that  the 
cost  was  not  possibly  a  little  too  high. 
The  Agency  paid  the  seven  scholars  a 
total  of  $87,308  to  produce  the  volume 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  entitled  "The 
Peacekeeping  Proposals  of  the  United 
States." 

The  panel  met  20  times.  They  spent 
countless  hours  of  work  in  preparing  for 
their  20  sessions.  Then  each  one  went 
home  and  wrote  a  separate  essay. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  what 
was  done  was  no  grade  school  effort. 
This  is  not  a  subject  on  which  one  could 
go  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  ask 
some  clerk  to  pull  out  from  the  shelves 
the  information  needed.  This  is  nothing 
that  one  could  look  up  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.  Each  of  these  studies 
represents  intense  and  careful  work  In 
a  specialized  field  of  research  by  experts 


in  the  field  and  the  considered  judgment 
of  Individuals  well  qualified  to  speak. 

The  Agency  states  that  the  contract 
price  was  agreed  to  in  the  beginning 
largely  on  the  basis  of  the  time  the  ex- 
perts would  give  to  the  project  in  the 
light  of  the  salaries  they  were  being  paid 
by  the  institutions  at  which  they  were 
employed. 

I  do  not  like  the  results  of  the  study. 
I  believe  they  are  unduly  pessimistic. 
They  reflect,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  cyni- 
cal approach  to  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. I  hope  that  the  Agency  will 
not  pay  too  much  attention  to  these 
studies,  because  if  it  does,  we  shall  turn 
aroimd,  scuttle  and  run  from  President 
Kennedy's  proposals  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  as  set  forth  in 
this  outline  for  a  draft  treaty. 

I  say  that  the  Agency  was  within  its 
rights  in  having  the  study  made.  It  was 
useful  to  have  it.  It  is  useful  to  me  to 
read  the  study  to  determine  the  holes 
in  my  own  arguments  in  support  of  the 
Kennedy  program.  I  believe  the  $87,000 
was  money  well  spent  for  this  particular 
study. 

The  next  study  which  is  vmder  criti- 
cism is  entitled  "Verification  Measures 
for  Control  of  Missile  Testing  and  Space 
Weapons."  The  purpose  of  the  study  was 
to  conduct  research  on  the  design  and 
effectiveness  of  possible  inspection  sys- 
tems to  accompany  a  ban  on  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  space  and  restric- 
tions on  missile  flight  tests.  That  study 
cost  $362,358.  It  is  classified.  I  have 
not  seen  it;  I  have  not  read  it.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  to  note  the  subject  and 
what  it  is  about  to  justify  the  agency 
in  having  caused  it  to  be  contracted  for. 

Possible  inspection  systems  to  accom- 
pany a  ban  on  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion in  space  and  restrictions  on  missile 
flight  tests — what  could  be  more  tech- 
nical, more  difBcuIt,  needing  more  in- 
tense scientific  research,  and,  for  all  I 
know,  intensive  scientific  demonstration, 
with  the  need  to  go  back  to  those  who 
are  creating  our  missiles  and  our  space 
vehicles  to  understand  their  technology 
and  no  doubt  to  pick  their  brains?  No 
doubt  many  of  those  people  contributed 
to  this  study.  It  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  this  study  was  in  the  national  in- 
terest, not  to  mention  being  well  within 
the  directive  given  to  the  agency  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
am  surprised  indeed  that  it  should  come 
under  criticism. 

There  was  much  pooh-poohing  of  the 
third  study  by  certain  members  of  the 
committee.  The  study  is  entitled  "Alter- 
native Ways  of  Handling  Conflict:  Be- 
havioral Science  Research  Toward 
Peace."  That  study  was  contracted  for 
by  the  Agency  with  a  group  of  behavioral 
scientists.  Roger  Fisher  was  the  editor. 
The  study  cost  $15,000.  It  resulted  in 
the  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  and 
which  I  have  read.  I  wonder  how  many 
Senators  who  are  on  the  committee  and 
how  many  members  of  the  staff  have 
read  it. 

This  is  not  the  greatest  study  in  the 
world.  I  take  exception  to  many  of  its 
conclusions.  But  the  chapters  of  the 
book  were  written  by  eminent  people  In 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  peo- 


ple who  have  had  wide  experience  In 
determining  such  matters  as:  What  are 
the  motivations  which  cause  men  and 
women  to  agree?  What  are  the  motiva- 
tions which  cause  them  to  disagree? 
What  kind  of  arguments  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  most  sus- 
ceptible to?  What  kind  of  arguments  is 
It  unwise  to  press  on  them?  What  are 
the  circumstances  and  the  psychological 
aspects  of  negotiation  on  a  matter  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  which 
hold  forth  the  greatest  hope  of  success? 

The  study  comes  directly  within  the 
mission  given  to  the  Agency  by  the  Con- 
gress when  we  said  that  the  Agency 
should  provide  the  essential  psychological 
Information  upon  which  realistic  arms 
control  and  disarmament  policy  must  be 
based. 

In  my  opinion,  $15,000  was  a  pretty 
cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  long  and 
arduous  work  which  the  substantial 
number  of  social  scientists  who  wrote  this 
volume  and  prepared  the  report  gave  to 
the  project.  There  were  13  of  them. 
Every  one  of  them  Is  an  outstanding 
leader  in  his  or  her  field. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  pursue  the  directive  of  the 
Agency  to  study  the  psychological  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  prevention  of  war. 
What  could  be  a  more  appropriate  sub- 
ject for  an  Agency  directed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  research,  develop,  and  prepare 
plans  for  arms  control  and  disarmament? 

This  particular  study,  which  was  later 
published  in  the  book  referred  to,  re- 
sulted in  the  following  comment  from 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey— 
referring  to  the  title : 

"Behavioral  Science  Research  Toward 
Peace,"  opens  up  a  whole  new  area  of  schol- 
arly study  of  the  most  Important  problem  In 
human  history — the  achievement  of  an  hon- 
orable world  peace. 

The  fourth  study  is  entitled  "Indirect 
Aggression  and  Subversion."  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  made  available  by 
the  Agency;  but  the  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  secure  a  small-scale  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  indirect  ag- 
gression and  subversion  as  they  relate  to 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  It  was 
little  more  than  a  preliminary  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject.  The  cost  was  nomi- 
nal: $4,500.  What  could  be  more  im- 
portant than  to  have  the  Anns  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  fully  on  top  of 
the  problem  of  indirect  aggression  and 
subversion,  which  is  a  major  instrument 
of  the  Communist  powers  of  the  world 
in  their  efforts  to  take  over  parts  of  the 
uncommitted  or  free  world  ?  I  can  think 
of  no  subject  which  is  more  appropriately 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  than  a 
study  of  indirect  aggression  and  subver- 
sion, and  how  to  countervail  it.  how  to 
stop  it.  and  how  to  overcome  it.  The  cost 
is  so  low — $4,500 — that  it  is  almost  ridic- 
ulous. 

In  formulating  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament measures,  it  would  seem  obvi- 
ous that  the  effect  of  such  measures 
upon  the  ability  of  Communist  states  to 
wage  indirect  aggression  and  subversion, 
and  our  ability  to  resist  and  defeat  them, 
would  be  a  pertinent  subject  of  inquiry. 
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It  would,  indeed,  be  an  essential  and  per- 
tinent subject  of  inquiry. 

The  fifth  study  is  entitled  "Techniques 
for  Monitoring  Production  of  Strategic 
Delivery  Vehicles."  That  subject,  too, 
is  classified.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
read  it.  It  cost  $169,000.  I  feel  rea- 
sonably certain  that  if  we  had  read  it, 
there  would  not  be  a  single  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  a 
single  member  of  the  staff  of  that  com- 
mittee who  would  really  understand  it. 
Why?  "Techniques  for  Monitoring  Pro- 
duction of  Strategic  Delivery  Vehicles" 
relates  to  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

What  Senator,  except  those  few  who 
are  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  possibly  one  or  two 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  could  do  much  toward 
understanding  the  value  of  a  study  in 
that  field?  Yet  it  must  be  obvious  that 
any  program  directed  at  halting  the 
arms  race  would  have  to  include  arms 
control  agreements  limiting  strategic 
vehicles,  such  as  long-range  missiles  and 
bombers.  Do  not  tell  me  that  those  were 
merely  studies  to  enable  someone  to  get 
his  Ph.  D.  This  kind  of  subject  is  in- 
tense, detailed,  and  intellectually  de- 
manding. It  is  the  kind  of  thing  which 
the  best  brains  of  the  country — and 
there  are  vei-y  few  people  who  have  the 
competence  to  make  such  studies — must 
be  recruited  to  engage  in.  To  my  mind, 
the  cost  is  relatively  unimportant — 
$169,000.  The  study  is  classified;  and, 
again,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
any  member  of  the  staff  has  undertaken 
to  read  it.    I  did  not. 

The  next  contract  is  for  an  amount  so 
small  that  it  hardly  bears  mention.  It 
is  entitled  "Peaceful  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Disputes  in  the  Communist 
Bloc."  The  author,  who  is  now  teaching 
at  Duke  University,  but  Who  was  then  at 
Yale,  had  earlier  spent  9  years  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  becoming  an  expert 
in  the  law  and  sociology  and  methods  of 
operation  of  the  Communist  bloc.  His 
name  is  K-a-z-i-m-i-e-r-z  G-r-z-y- 
b-o-w-s-k-i. 

If  one  expects  to  negotiate  with  Com- 
munists, is  it  not  sensible  to  know  how 
Communists  negotiate  among  them- 
selves? Do  we  think  we  can  sit  down,  as 
the  exponents  of  English  common  law, 
and  be  able  to  move  into  an  interna- 
tional conference  and  negotiate  with  op- 
ponents who  know  nothing  about  Eng- 
lish common  law,  or  who.  to  the  extent 
that  they  do  know  anything  about 
English  common  law.  do  not  approve  of 
it?  If  we  are  to  have  any  meaningful 
negotiations  looking  to  arms  control  and 
disarmament  is  it  not  a  good  idea  to 
know  how  the  Communist  countries 
keep  peace  within  their  own  ranks?  I 
am  amazed  that  a  paper  of  this  sort, 
which  I  have  read,  which  I  believe  I 
understand,  which  I  found  most  enlight- 
ening, and  which  cost  the  nominal  sum 
of  $3,000,  should  be  criticized  by  the 
committee  or  its  staff. 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  more  suc- 
cinctly stated,  was  to  determine  whether 
techniques  utilized  by  the  Communist 
bloc  in  settling  disputes  among  them- 
selves would  be  at  all  feasible  in  work- 


ing out  procedures  for  settling  disputes 
between  the  West  and  the  East  or  the  un- 
committed bloc  of  nations.  The  report 
was  useful  in  appraising  the  negotiabil- 
ity of  various  third-party  settlement  pro- 
posals often  advanced  as  a  part  of  gen- 
eral disarmament  plans. 

What  kind  of  arbitration,  what  kind 
of  conciliation,  what  kind  of  mediation, 
what  kind  of  special  commission  to  en- 
force arms  control  or  disarmament 
agreements  would  we  have  a  reasonable 
chance  to  persuade  the  Communists  to 
agree  to,  which  also  would  protect  the 
essential  interests  of  the  United  Stai«s 
of  America?  In  determining  the  answer 
to  that  question,  surely  it  is  relevant  and 
pertinent  to  inquire  what  kind  of  agree- 
ments the  Communists  have  made  among 
themselves. 

The  seventh  study  under  criticism  is 
entitled  "Inspection  Concepts  and  Pro- 
cedures for  Tactical  Arms  Control  Verifi- 
cation." That  study  cost  $202,000.  It  is 
classified.  I  have  not  seen  it.  But  it 
seems  abundantly  clear,  from  the  siun- 
mary  of  the  contract  which  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  that  the  desirability  of  de- 
veloping an  inspection  system  for'  verify- 
ing retained  levels  of  tactical  forces  and 
armaments  under  a  possible  arms  con- 
trol agreement  would  seem  obvious. 

The  two  treaties  tabled  at  Geneva,  one 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
other  by  the  Soviet  Union,  provide  for 
arriving  at  general  and  complete  disar- 
mament by  stages — ours  in  three  stages, 
lasting  from  9  to  12  years,  theirs  in  three 
stages,  lasting  4  years. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  disarmament  proc- 
ess, there  must  be  some  inspection  sys- 
tem— a  foolproof  one,  if  we  can  find  it — 
for  verifying  retained  levels  of  tactical 
forces  and  armaments  under  a  possible 
arms  control  agreement. 

The  contractor  was  Sylvania  Elec- 
tronics Systems-West  Electric  Defense 
Laboratories,  which  was  selected  on  a 
basis  of  competitive  choice.  The  selec- 
tion was  based  on  Sylvanla's  extensive 
background  knowledge  of  Soviet  tactical 
forces,  and  the  caliber  of  Soviet  re- 
search personnel;  and  then  on  getting  as 
cheap  a  price  as  possible.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  study,  which  I  say 
again  are  classified,  may  be  given  in 
broad  summary  form. 

The  main  report  defined  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  verification  problem, 
with  which  the  various  elements  of  the 
inspection  system  for  verifying  retained 
levels  of  tactical  forces  and  armaments 
would  have  to  deal.  It  outlined  the 
theoretical  requirements  for  a  relatively 
simple  inspection  system  for  verifying 
restrictions  on  such  forces  and  arma- 
ments; and  analyzed  the  capabilities  of 
the  various  inspection  system  elements 
and  related  verification  techniques.  The 
study  led  to  conclusions  as  to  the  range 
of  reliability  of  the  inspection  system 
elements  under  specified  conditions. 

The  separate  report  on  ground  ob- 
servation posts  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  area 
covered  a  broad  range  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  network  of  such 
posts  as  a  means  of  preventing  surprise 
attack  in   central  Europe.     The  study 


analysis  was  based  on  various  attack 
options  available  to  the  U.S.S.R.  which 
were  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  report  analyzed  the  capa- 
bilities and  limitations  of  such  a  system 
utilizing  a  variety  of  sensor  techniques. 
It  also  described  the  resources  which 
would  be  required  for  various  observation 
post  concepts. 

The  report,  says  the  Agency,  signifi- 
cantly enhanced  our  understanding  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  verification 
of  restrictions  on  tactical  ground  and 
air  forces.    Then  it  gives  examples. 

I  can  think  of  no  contract  more  perti- 
nent to  the  directive  given  to  the  agen- 
cies of  Congress  than  this  particular 
one.  While  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  price  was  too  high  or  too 
low,  in  view  of  the  summary  which  has 
been  made  available  to  us,  I  should  think 
it  would  be  rather  obvious  that  $202,000 
was  not  an  inordinate  amount  of  money 
to  pay  for  a  study  which  might  make 
it  possible  to  enter  into  a  meaningful 
agreement  to  reduce  the  tactical  ground 
forces  and  the  armaments  with  which 
they  are  equipped,  through  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  measures,  which 
would  make  it  safe  for  us  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement. 

The  last  study,  the  eighth,  to  which 
objection  was  taken,  is  entitled  "Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Concepts  in 
the  European  Military  Environment, 
1965-70."  This  study,  too,  is  classified. 
Therefore,  I  have  not  seen  the  text.  But 
the  Agency,  in  giving  a  summary  of  the 
study,  stated  that  its  purpose  was  to 
identify  specific  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament measures  which  appear  fea- 
sible for  the  European  area,  to  analyze 
their  effect  on  the  military  balance  in 
Europe,  and  to  determine  means  by 
which  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policies  might  be  integrated  with  or  ad- 
justed to  defense  policies  so  as  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  war,  inhibit  escalation,  and 
improve  our  deterrent  posture  in  the 
area. 

Stanford  Research  Institute,  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  the  contractor,  selected  on 
a  competitive  basis.  It  had  very  broad 
experience  in  performing  studies  on 
military  forces  and  had  acquired  con- 
siderable background  in  the  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  field. 

The  result  of  the  study,  to  svunmarize, 
suggests  that  disengagement  in  the  form 
of  a  major  separation  of  forces  by  geog- 
raphy would  violate  sound  military 
principles.  Disengagement  of  a  token 
nature  could  be  undertaken  without  ad- 
verse military  effects. 

A  limited  application  of  the  concept  of 
separating  conventional  and  tactical 
nuclear  ground  forces,  as  a  means  of  in- 
hibiting escalation  to  a  general  nuclear 
war,  appeared  feasible.  That  is  an  im- 
portant finding. 

Such  arms  control  concepts  as  estab- 
lishing additional  "firebreaks"  or  thresh- 
olds of  violence  and  nuclear  weapons  for 
defense  only,  would  be  of  most  value  in 
making  wars  less  likely  and,  in  case  war 
should  occur,  in  providing  defense  op- 
tions which  control  use  of  force  and  lim- 
it damage.  While  these  concepts  would 
serve  major  arms  control  objectives,  they 
would  also  be  among  the  more  difficult 
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to  implement,  since  to  be  feasible  they 
must  be  integrated  in  a  coherent  military 
arms  control  strategy  which  does  not 
presently  exist. 

I  shall  not  go  into  greater  detail.  The 
major  benefits  of  the  study,  as  siun- 
marized  by  the  agency  were : 

After  the  results  of  the  main  study  and 
the  follow-on  study  are  integrated  with  the 
findings  from  the  first  year's  effort,  the  Agen- 
cy win  have  a  comprehensive  base  for 
evaluating  a  wide  variety  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  proposals   relating   to  Europe. 

The  conclusion  Is  that  in  all  likelihood 
the  first  important  breakthrough  will  be 
in  obtaining  arms  control. 

Such  a  study,  refiecting  analysis  of  the 
military  implications  of  major  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  proposals  that 
have  been  suggested  in  the  past  and  will 
most  likely  come  up  in  the  future,  should 
serve  to  improve  the  process  of  policy 
formulation  in  the  larms  control  and  dis- 
armament field. 

This  was  a  useful  study.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  too  expensive.  It  is 
clearly  within  the  directive  given  to  the 
Agency  by  Congress.  The  cost  is  minimal 
compared  with  the  amounts  of  money 
that  we  spend  for  similar  contracts  in 
defense  and  the  space  field.  I  cannot 
find  any  ground  for  criticism. 

I  conclude  that  the  eight  particular 
studies  which  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee undertook  to  criticize  were  in  all 
respects  desirable.  They  were  not  super- 
ficial studies.  They  were  studies  in 
depth.  They  were  studies  of  vitally  im- 
portant areas  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament measures,  in  which  field  it  is 
essential  to  have  the  best  kind  of  expert 
knowledge  available  to  the  Agency  in 
order  to  pennit  it  to  perform  the  work 
given  to  it  by  Congress. 

I  regret  ver>'  much  that  these  contracts 
have  come  under  criticism.  It  may  well 
be  that  my  defense  of  the  contracts  is 
not  convincing  to  many  Senators.  It 
may  well  be  that  certain  Senators  will 
disagree  with  my  statement  that  these 
studies  were  all  highly  useful,  not  too  ex- 
pensive,- and  essential  to  the  functioning 
of  the  Agency. 

Suppose  that  is  the  case.  Is  that  any 
reason  for  repudiating  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  cutting  the  authorization  which 
they  recommend  by  more  than  half?  Is 
that  any  reason  for  penalizing  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency  and  saying  to  him,  "Be- 
cause you  made  some  studies  that  the 
staff  and  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  do  not  like, 
we  shall  cut  your  authorization  in  half"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true  espe- 
cially when  we  are  living  in  a  world  in 
which  we  spend  $50  billion  a  year  to 
make  the  things  that  we  pray  God  we 
shall  never  use. 

In  this  kind  of  world,  the  first  order 
of  business  is  peace.  How  we  arrive  at 
that  peace  could  be  anybody's  guess. 
We  ought  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  nor 
fail  to  listen  to  any  man's  advice  which 
might  open  the  door  to  that  bright  day. 
I  shall  support  the  amendment. 


Ml'.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter qualified  than  any  other  Senator  to 
make  the  comments  which  he  has  just 
made,  because  as  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
he  has  access  to  information  about  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  which  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  rest  of  us. 

In  his  long  and  distinguished  career 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  he  has  be- 
come perhaps  the  best  informed  Senator 
as  to  the  threat  involved  in  nuclear  en- 
ergy to  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  am 
glad  to  have  him  make  the  comment  he 
has  just  made.  It  is  most  encouraging 
to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first 
as  chairman,  and  later  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee,  I  have  had  many 
occasions  and  opportunities  to  listen  to 
men  such  as  Mr.  Poster  and  Mr.  Fisher, 
who  have  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee. I  have  never  met  two  more  dedi- 
cated public  servants  in  my  life.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  politics  are,  but 
they  have  served  several  Presidents  with 
distinction.    They  are  dedicated  men. 

Much  of  the  work  they  have  done  in 
the  past  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

The  argument  is  made  that  much  of 
the  money  is  being  spent  for  reports. 
The  fact  is  that  these  reports  are  being 
written  by  the  best  minds  in  America. 
This  is  the  type  of  work  that  calls  for 
the  best  minds  in  America  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done  in  order  to  avert  an  atomic  holo- 
caust. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  follow  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President,  who  is 
the  ultimate  authority  to  guide  us  in 
foreign  affairs.  If  we  cannot  believe  and 
cannot  follow  the  President  in  these  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  problems,  whom  shall 
we  follow? 

We  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  criticize.  We  venture  our  own  opin- 
ions, our  own  plans,  and  our  own  pro- 
posals; but,  as  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  if  we  are  wrong,  we  can  take  a 
second  guess.  But  the  man  who  sits  in 
the  White  House  has  to  be  right  the  first 
time.  I,  for  one,  will  give  to  him  all  the 
succor  he  needs  in  carrying  out  his  tre- 
mendous responsibilities.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  majority  leader  for  a 
moment.  The  position  that  I  take  sup- 
ports the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  restore  what  they 
asked  of  the  Congress.  The  majority 
leader — and  he  was  well  within  his 
rights — gave  a  proxy  to  vote  against  the 
position  taken  by  the  President.  The 
majority  whip  supported  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  voted  for  a  4- 
year  extension  in  the  committee.  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  will  find  it  in  his 
heart  not  to  tell  his  secretary  to  stand 
at  the  door  and  as  Senators  who  have  not 
heard  this  debate  come  in  and  ask  how 
they  should  vote  tell  them  not  to  support 
the  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  gratu- 


itous. We  happen  to  have  a  secretary  to 
the  majority  who  tells  the  Democratic 
Members  the  position  of  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  and  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  management  on  the 
floor.  If  he  is  also  asked  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  is,  he  tells 
them,  if  he  knows.  But  he  does  not  vol- 
unteer  the  information. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  well  knows, 
because  he  is  my  warm  friend,  that  there 
was  nothing  intentionally  gratuitous  In 
what  I  said.  The  statement  is  based  on 
information  Senators  were  given  yester- 
day. What  they  were  told  yesterday  is 
correct.  I  have  no  criticism  of  it.  It  was 
that  the  Clark  amendment  would  strike 
out  from  the  Monroney  resolution  a  pro- 
viso to  forbid  the  joint  committee  from 
getting  into  questions  of  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
And  then  they  were  told,  and  were  quite 
correctly  told,  the  leadership  opposed  the 
Clark  amendment.    That  was  right. 

My  plea  to  the  majority  leader,  who 
knows  I  love  him,  is.  Please  do  not  tell 
the  secretary  this  afternoon  to  tell  Sen- 
ators who  have  not  heard  the  debate  and 
will  not  know  about  it  until  they  reach 
the  Chamber,  that  the  leadership  is  going 
to  oppose  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  all  I  ask.  Let 
us  have  a  free  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  can  be  as- 
sured that,  as  always,  there  will  be  a 
free  vote  on  this  and  other  legislative 
matters  before  the  Senate,  and  further 
that  in  this  vote  the  secretary  to  the  ma- 
jority will  tell  Democratic  Members  only 
what  the  position  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  is.  and  what  the  issue  is  they 
will  be  voting  on. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  when  we  come,  if  we  must  come- 
perhaps  we  will  not  have  to — to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  3 -year  extension,  we 
shall  have  an  explanation  of  what  the 
vote  on  that  was. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  detain  the  Senate  only  briefly  and 
point  out  one  or  two  matters.  The 
authorization  in  the  pending  measure- 
that  is.  the  bill,  not  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — for  2 
years  would  provide  21  percent  more 
money  for  the  Agency  than  had  been 
actually  appropriated  over  the  past  2 
yeai-s. 

The  idea  that  our  devotion  to  peace 
may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
authorization  seems  extremely  far- 
fetched to  me.  Our  attitudes  as  a  people 
and  as  a  government,  our  policies  and  our 
understanding,  are  far  more  significant 
than  whether  or  not  we  appropriate  a  few 
dollars  more  or  less  for  this  Agency. 

The  Agency  has  kept  alive.  It  is  in  be- 
ing. It  will  prosper.  As  I  have  said,  21 
percent  more  money  is  provided. 

The  Agency  was  formed  only  in  1961. 
It  has  grown  quite  well,  as  all  agencies 
do,  like  cultivated  plants.  It  flourishes. 
I  notice  that  in  one  of  the  background 
statements  or  press  releases  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  he  says  that  by 
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opposing  the  President  we  give  aid  to 
those  who  do  not  seek  peace. 

That  is  utter  nonsense.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  one  Is  for  or  against 
peace.  The  committee  considered  this 
matter  and  by  a  vote — true,  it  was  with 
proxies,  which  nobody  challenged;  that 
is  legal — voted  to  give  it  a  2-year  exten- 
sion. This  is  more  than  any  other 
agency  gets.  The  Peace  Corps,  which 
has  become  the  darling  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  has  only  1  year's  life.  There 
is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  4  years.  Two 
years  enables  Congress  to  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agency.  An  agency's  ap- 
propriations are  generally  for  a  year  or 
a  year  and  a  half.  They  rarely  run  for 
2  years.  So  this  Agency  will  not  be 
handicapped.  The  measure  authorizes 
up  to  $20  million.  What  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  give  the  Agency,  I 
do  not  know.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  complexities  of  the  disarmament 
program  are  very  great.  The  situation 
changes  from  year  to  year.  It  is  piu-ely 
a  matter  of  judgment  whether  the 
studies  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
great  discussion  are  of  any  value.  Merely 
because  they  are  imposing  looking  books 
and  bear  well-known  names  does  not 
necessarily  make  them  relevant  or  useful 
in  the  work  of  this  Agency.  Some  of 
them  are  clearly  relevant  and  they  made 
no  criticism  of  it.  Some  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly, to  say  the  least,  dubious  and  ex- 
pensive. 

The  committee  had  much  experience 
in  making  contracts  with  some  of  the  in- 
tellectual institutions.  My  own  opinion 
is,  after  consultation  with  some  of  the 
experts  in  this  field,  and  our  staff  work, 
that  we  received  a  great  deal  more  for 
our  money  than  the  Agency  has,  but  they 
have  spent  substantial  sums  of  money. 
While  we  have  not  undertaken  to  read 
all  the  studies  made.  I  have  read  some  of 
them.  When  we  asked  Mr.  Foster  and 
Mr.  Fisher  whether  they  had  read  them, 
neither  one  made  bold  as  to  say  that  he 
had.  The  inference  was  clear  from  the 
hearing  that  no  one  had  read  them  other 
than  those  who  had  prepared  them.  At 
least  no  proof  to  that  effect  was  sub- 
mitted. However,  that  is  beside  the 
point. 

As  a  matter  of  judgment,  it  was  de- 
cided by  a  vote  of  the  committee  that  a 
21-percent  increase  for  2  years  would 
be  ample  authorization  to  keep  the 
Agency  thriving  and  healthy  for  another 
2  years,  and  enable  us  to  take  another 
look  at  the  end  of  the  2-year  period. 

The  argimient  that  was  made  about 
space,  that  $5  billion  was  made  available 
for  space  and  $50  billion  was  made  avail- 
able for  defense,  yet  only  $20  million 
for  disarmament,  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
utterly  irrelevant  and  Immaterial  argu- 
ment. 

I  thought  that  the  money  allotted  to 
space  was  outrageous.  I  voted  to  cut  it 
down.  I  believed  that  the  amount  was 
outrageous  in  size,  but  the  Senate  de- 
cided otherwise.  Money  for  space  has 
already  grown  to  the  point  that  it  is  now 
subsidizing  so  "many  people  in  so  many 
States — beginning  with  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia— that  they  have  complete  con- 
trol of  Congress,  and  there  is  no  hope 
of  ever  cutting  down  their  wings. 


This  little  Disarmament  Agency  is  now 
beginning  to  subsidize  various  activi- 
ties. I  hope  they  have  not  yet  got  enough 
Members  committed  to  contracts  in  their 
States  to  start  along  the  same  road  as 
the  space  agency,  because  we  can  make 
many  of  the  same  arguments.  If  peace 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  the  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy, it  should  be  $5  billion,  or  perhaps  $10 
billion,  and  then  everyone  would  believe 
that  the  United  States  was  really  com- 
mitted to  peace.  That  kind  of  argument, 
in  my  opinion,  is  without  the  slightest 
scintilla  of  merit.  The  Agency  has  au- 
thorized some  200  persons  to  operate  the 
Agency.  It  goes  to  Geneva  and  it  has  an 
ample  staff  to  do  that  job. 

With  the  excess  money  beyond  what 
they  need  to  carry  out  that  activity,  they 
will  make  contracts,  and  they  will  make 
as  many  more  contracts  as  Congress 
gives  them  money  to  pay  for. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
supp>ort  the  committee  on  this  vote. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  now  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  biggest  revelation  we  have  had  this 
afternoon. 

If  I  may  address  myself  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  while  I  agree  with  him  that 
the  amount  sought  by  the  President  for 
the  period  is  the  desirable  amount  and 
the  desirable  period,  I  realize,  also,  that 
the  Senate  is  up  against  a  practical 
question. 

The  House  has  already  lowered  the 
term  from  4  to  3  years,  and  reduced  the 
amount  from  $55  million  to  $40  million. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Senate  to  follow  the  figure  of  the 
House. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  that  he  withdraw  his  amendment, 
and  I  would  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  committee  amendment,  in  order 
to  take  a  vote  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
reduced  to  2  years  and  $20  million,  or  3 
years  and  $40  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  reluctance  and  strong  feeling  that 
I  withdraw  my  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  support  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
with  some  understanding  of  the  realities 
of  the  situation  which  confronts  us,  I 
am  compelled  to  agree  to  the  suggestion 


of  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment and  I  ask 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Had  we  not  better  get 
to  the  language  of  the  House  first? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  No. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  committee 
amendment  is  sustained,  then  it  would 
be  for  $20  million  and  2  years;  and  if  it 
Is  defeated,  we  go  back  to  the  House 
figure,  which  means  $40  million  and  3 
years? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
committee  amendment  is  defeated,  the 
Senate   would   go   back   to   the    House 

figure.  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Then   a  vote   of 
"yea"  will  be  to  sustain  the  committee? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
of  "nay"  would  be  to  accept  the  House 
figure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hritska.] 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  any  further 
amendment  be  in  order  if  the  committee 
amendment  were  not  adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  still 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  wish  me  to  yield  to  him  fur- 
ther? Does  any  Senator  wish  me  to 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear  for  the  Record,  and 
in  order  to  advise  Senators  when  they 
come  into  the  Chamber,  that  as  a  result 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  those  of  us 
who  would  like  to  increase  the  author- 
ization both  in  years  and  in  amount  and 
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to  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  now  do  so  by  voting  "nay" 
on  the  committee  amendment. 

If  the  committee  amendment  fails,  we 
have  before  us  the  House  language  for 
the  3  years  and  the  $40  million.  I  have 
reluctantly  withdrawn  my  amendment  in 
the  hope  that  this  important  part  of  the 
President's  program  might  be  adopted. 
A  technical  vote  within  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  3-year  pro- 
posal was  stated  to  be  nine  to  seven. 
One  Senator  stated  that  his  vote  was  not 
as  he  would  have  cast  it  had  he  been 
present.  Another  Senator  whose  vote 
was  not  recorded — most  of  the  votes  were 
by  proxy — stated  that  he  would  support 
the  3-year  and  $40  million  authorization, 
the  House  figure. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  accuracy, 
it  needs  to  be  said  that  there  is  no  clear 
indication  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  opposed  to  a  3-year  and 
$40  million  authorization.  Indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  the  evidence  is  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  4-year  and  $55  million 
extension.  I  should  like  to  have  sup- 
ported the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
In  his  amendment.  Therefore,  I  shall 
vote  "nay"  on  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  share  his  views.  How- 
ever, sometimes  realism  consumes  us  and 
makes  us  change  our  minds. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  more  than 
a  minute  or  two.  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  be 
sustained  in  its  recommendation  for  a  2- 
year  continuation  and  $20  million  a  year. 
Many  Senators  have  become  familiar 
with  the  history  of  this  activity  in  the 
arms  control  setup  for  some  years,  since 
the  time  it  was  first  a  special  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  then  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  then  when  it  became  a  separate 
agency  of  the  Government. 

The  full  amount  of  $10  million  for  a 
2-  to  3 -year  period,  authorized  2  years 
ago,  was  not  appropriated. 

We  not  only  held  hearings,  but  we 
have  kept  some  track  on  the  activities 
over  the  past  2  years. 

The  search  for  disarmament  and  re- 
liable arms  control  and  reliable  dis- 
armament is  certainly  a  worthy  cause.  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  objects  to  it.  I 
believe  all  of  us  wish  to  support  the 
movement. 

I  believe  a  2-year  authorization  is 
ample.  The  authorization  would  run 
through  this  Congress.  The  next  Con- 
gress can  take  a  look  at  it.  The  amount 
of  the  authorization  will  be  the  same 
under  the  committee  amendment  as  it 
has  been  heretofore. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  substantial  ac- 
complishment toward  either  arms  con- 


trol or  disarmament  that  has  been  made 
by  the  Agency.  That  does  not  mean 
that  I  condemn  it.  However,  in  answer 
to  specific  questions  as  to  what  could  be 
pointed  out  as  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Agency,  there  was  nothing,  as  I  re- 
call, except  they  thought  they  might 
have  contributed  something  to  the  so- 
called  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  But 
that  will  not  stand  the  light  of  analysis, 
because  that  proposal  was  on  the  boards 
before  the  Agency  was  ever  set  up  and 
functioning.  They  indicated,  I  believe, 
that  they  might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  setting  up  the  "hot  line."  But 
that  was  set  up  through  other  agen- 
cies. 

This  has  been  a  study  group.  It  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money.  As  the 
chairman  has  pointed  out.  some  of  the 
contracts  that  were  made  with  various 
colleges  have  permitted  some  persons 
to  live  pretty  "high  on  the  hog." 

Through  a  great  many  studies  they 
have  apparently  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  reliable  disarmament  is  not  likely 
to  occur  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Al- 
most any  high  school  student  could  tell 
us  that.  I  believe  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  that.  That  is  generally 
known  without  the  necessity  of  spending 
a  great  amount  of  money  to  have  some 
person  who  is  working  for  his  masters 
degree  in  a  college,  or  perhaps  for  his 
doctors  degree,  to  write  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  to  arrive  at  that  kind  of 
conclusion,  while  being  paid  for  it. 

Principally  because  it  might  be  mis- 
understood in  the  world  if  we  should 
abolish  the  Agency,  I  believe  we  are  jus- 
tified in  making  a  2-year  authorization 
and  continuing  the  same  amount  of 
money.  I  would  be  among  the  first  to 
vote  such  an  Agency  all  the  money  it 
needed  upon  proof  of  constructive  prog- 
ress. Certainly  if  that  were  showTi  all 
of  us  would  support  it. 

I  believe  the  committee  did  the  wise 
thing  in  extending  the  authorization  for 
2  years  and  continuing  the  same 
amount  of  money.  If  the  Agency  shows 
progress  and  shows  it  needs  more  money, 
well  and  good;  but  in  many  ways  this 
Agency  is  a  good  roosting  place  for  a 
great  many  employees,  and  Parkinson's 
law  is  operating  in  this  Agency  just  as 
it  is  in  a  number  of  other  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

I  believe  the  committee  was  wise  in 
approving  a  2-year  extension.  Such  an 
extension  does  not  handicap  anyone.  It 
puts  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  next 
Congress,  so  that  it  can  look  at  it.  I  hope 
we  shall  sustain  the  judgment  and  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston] 
the  Senator  from  Washington  TMr.  Mag-' 
NusoN].  the  Senator  from  New  HampI 
shire  TMr.  McIntyreI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  fMr.  Ribicofp]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicKl  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carohna  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  is 
necessarily  absent  and.  If  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 60 

Aiken 

Fong 

Mundt 

AUott 

Fxilbrlght 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

SaltonstaU 

Bible 

Hill 

Scott 

Boggs 

Holland 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Jordan, Idaho 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Long.  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Ellender 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Morton 
NAYS— 38 

Bartlett 

Hartkc 

Morse 

Bass 

Inouye 

Moss 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Case 

Kuchel 

Neuberger 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Pell 

Cooper 

McGee 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Randolph 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Tydtngs 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Burdlck  Lausche  Ribicoff 

Domlnlck  Magnuson  Russell 

Johnston  Mclntyre  Smathers 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty  Williams,  N.J. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.    If  there 


are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 
The  bill  (H.R.  2998)  was  read  the  third 

time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  the 
legislative  history  of  H.R.  2998  has  been 
an  encouraging  one  so  far.  The  bill,  as 
introduced,  would  have  provided  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
in  the  amount  of  $55  million  over  a  4- 
year  period.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives amended  the  bill  to  provide  for  ap- 
propriations of  $40  million  over  a  period 
of  3  years.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  made  further  improve- 
ment by  recommending  an  authorization 
for  appropriations  of  $10  million  per  year 
for  each  of  2  years,  for  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $20  million. 

The  Senate  should  continue  the  prog- 
ress made  thus  far  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  bill  and  decline  to  authorize 
further  appropriations  for  the  ACDA, 
as  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  known. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
poUtically  expedient  position,  I  must 
candidly  admit  that  I  fail  to  find  any 
encouraging  prospect  for  either  peace  or 
security  through  disarmament  or  arms 
control  measures. 

There  can  be  no  quiestion  that  the 
ideas  of  disarmament  and  arms  control 
have  wide  popular  appeal.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  this  popular  appeal  can  be 
traced  to  two  principal  factors. 

The  first  factor  is  a  broadly  held  il- 
lusion that  armaments,  by  their  mere 
existence,  are  an  autonomous  source  of 
danger,  rather  than  a  manifestation  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  ideological 
conflicts  among  nations. 

The  receptivity  to  such  an  illusion  is 
in  no  way  surprising.  The  sequence  to 
World  War  II  proved  not  to  be  the  ex- 
pected international  tranquility  antici- 
pated as  the  reward  for  military  victory 
over  forces  of  aggression.  The  aggres- 
sive, expansionist  ambitions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  revolutionary  conspiracy 
of  communism,  previously  glossed  over 
and  ignored  as  a  result  of  the  Western 
World's  preoccupation  with  marshaling 
all  possible  forces  against  a  common  en- 
emy, emerged  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
1940's  as  a  successor  source  of  interna- 
tional brigandage.  As  a  result,  the  past 
two  decades  have  been  marked  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  international  disputes,  stem- 
ming primarily  from  conflicts  between 
the  unrelenting  pressure  of  the  Com- 
munists to  expand  their  areas  of  control 
and  the  vital  interests  of  the  Western 
nations  in  preserving  their  own  security. 
All  of  the  specific  disputes  which  resulted 
remain  unresolved,  apparently  impos- 
sible of  amicable  resolution,  and  in  re- 
cent years,  complicated  by  the  so-called 
revolution  of  the  emerging  nations.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  there  is  a  pro- 


nounced tendency  to  attempt  escape 
from  the  frustration  of  a  continuing 
struggle  for  resolution  of  apparently  ir- 
reconcilable international  disputes  by  the 
comparatively  simple  method  of  abol- 
ishing or  controlling  the  armaments. 

The  second  factor  which  underlies  the 
popular  appeal  of  disarmament  and  arms 
control  is  fear — not  the  fear  of  reasoned 
concern,  but  an  emotional  fear  spring- 
ing from  a  preoccupation  with  the  vast 
destructive  potential  of  nuclear  weapons : 
an  emotional  fear  which  precludes  ra- 
tional differentiation  between  the  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  war  and  the  factors 
which  determine  the  probability  of  the 
employment  of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  to  the  first  factor,  it  seems  to  me 
most  improbable  that  the  elimination 
of  confiict  and  the  substitution  of  peace 
can  be  secured  through  treatments  of 
the  result,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  the 
conflict.  Inescapably,  armaments  are  a 
product,  not  a  producer  of  international 
conflict. 

As  to  the  second  factor,  I  submit  that 
fear  obviously  provides  the  weakest  pos- 
sible foundation  on  which  to  attempt  to 
build  anything,  much  less  a  peaceful 
world.  The  potential  for  destruction 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  almost  too  horrible 
to  imagine,  yet  we  must  also  recall  that 
it  has  been  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  arsenal  of  such 
weapons  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  which  has  prevented  a  general  war 
during  the  last  20  years. 

My  lack  of  optimism  for  the  possibili- 
ties of  attaining  peace  through  disarma- 
ment is  not,  however,  the  basis  upon 
which  I  urge  the  Senate  to  refuse  further 
appropriations  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  termination  of  appropriations 
for  ACDA  would  not  change  the  policy 
of  our  Nation  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, nor  would  it  mean  that  seri- 
ous study  of  the  subject  would  come  to 
a  sudden  halt. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  ACDA's 
function  is  to  study  and  advise,  and  to 
conduct  negotiations  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  in  accordance  with 
policies  made  by  the  President.  Even 
negotiations  conducted  by  ACDA  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  comprise,  at  most,  admin- 
istrative functions. 

Indeed,  arms  control  and  disarmament 
negotiations  were  being  conducted  by  our 
Government  long  before  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  was  estab- 
lished. Research  on  the  subject  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  was  being  con- 
ducted by  our  Government  through 
agencies  such  as  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  States  Department  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency.  Circxunstances  being 
what  they  are,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  should  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  be  disbanded, 
studies  in  the  area  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  would  be  discontinued. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
would  end  our  negotiations  on  disarma- 
ment, would  negate  such  policies  as  our 


Government  now  has  on  disarmament 
and  arms  control,  and  bring  about  the 
cessation  of  serious  consideration  of  the 
subject  once  and  for  all.  This,  of  course, 
just  does  not  happen  to  be  the  case.  The 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
is  neither  a  prerequisite  nor  an  essential 
ingredient  of  the  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  of  our  Government. 

My  purpose  in  advocatiiog  the  rejec- 
tion of  further  requests  for  funds  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
is  not,  therefore,  directed  primarily  at 
altering  policies  of  our  Government  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  nor  to 
bring  the  consideration  by  our  Govern- 
ment of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
proposals  to  an  end.  Neither  result 
would  logically  follow  the  refusal  of 
further  funds  to  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
quite  properly  concerned  with  the  costs 
and  relevancy  of  ACDA  study  contracts, 
which  account  for  about  70  percent  of 
the  Agency's  expenditures.  These  mat- 
ters bear  heavily  on  the  questions  of  the 
frequency  of  reviews  by  the  Congress  of 
expenditures  of  such  an  activity  and  of 
the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriations 
which  should  be  authorized.  There  are 
other  factors,  however,  stemming  from 
the  activities  of  ACDA,  which  I  believe 
bear  more  directly  and  pointedly  on  the 
advisability  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Agency,  to  which  the  factors  of  costs 
and  relevancy  of  study  contracts  are  cu- 
mulative. 

The  studies  which  are  performed  on 
or  in  some  tangential  degree  related  to 
the  subject  of  disarmament  or  arms  con- 
trol under  contract  with  ACDA  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  quantum  measure- 
ment of  government  financed  research 
on  these  subjects.  For  every  dollar  spent 
by  ACDA  for  research  contracts  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  other  agencies 
spend  $8,  by  conservative  estimate,  to  fi- 
nance studies  in  the  same  field.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  great  proliferation  of  govern- 
ment financed  studies  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  In  addition  to  ACDA, 
the  Defense  Department,  State  Depart- 
ment. Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency.  Labor 
Department,  Commerce  Department,  and 
even  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  are  financing  studies 
on  arms  control  and  disarmament,  or 
some  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Of  all  those  engaging  in  this  prolifer- 
ation of  research,  ACDA  offers  the  least 
possibility  of  substantial  contribution  of 
information  bearing  on  either  the  means 
or  the  consequences  of  disarmament  or 
arms  control.  This  result  accrues  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  Agency  and  its 
statutory  functions,  as  compared  with 
the  nature  and  functions  of  the  other 
organizations  within  the  executive 
branch  which  contract  for  such  studies. 
Each  of  the  other  departments  or 
agencies  contracting  studies  on  disarma- 
ment or  arms  control  have  functions  to 
perform  which  would  be  affected  by  im- 
plementation of  arms  control  or  dis- 
armament proposals,  and  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  functions,  each  has  some 
area  of  special  competence  with  regard 
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to  such  proposals.  Of  those  contract- 
ing for  such  studies.  ACDA  alone  has  no 
operational  function  of  government,  no 
experience  resources  to  apply,  and  no  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  on  a  govern- 
mental operation  in  the  environment  of 
the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  arms 
control  or  disarmament  must  be  applied, 
if  at  all. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that 
of  all  the  studies  on  disarmament  fi- 
nanced by  the  Government,  those  initi- 
ated by  ACDA  are  most  prone  to  assume 
an  ivory-tower  quality,  submerged  in  ab- 
stract theory  and  irrelevant  to  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  problems.  Such  de- 
tachment from  reality  could  well  lead 
beyond  mere  ineffectiveness  and  germi- 
nate the  assumption  that  arms  control 
and  disarmament  are  ends  in  them- 
selves, rather  than  a  possible  means  to 
avoid  wars. 

So  long  as  disarmament  and  arms  con- 
trol are  carefully  confined  to  considera- 
tion as  a  means  to  achieve  peace,  the 
risks  to  our  security  and  to  avoidance  of 
general  war  from  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament proposals  are  minimized. 
Should  arms  control  or  disannament  be- 
come ends  in  themselves,  a  large  num- 
ber of  sobering  and  restraining  factors, 
otherwise  inherent,  are  automatically 
made  irrelevant.  Even  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  thus  eliminated  in- 
dicates the  potential  danger. 

When  disarmament  becomes  an  end  in 
itself,  the  Impossibility  of  totally  abolish- 
ing the  ability  of  nations  to  employ  force 
becomes  immaterial.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  armaments  as  we  know  them  to- 
day, nonmilltary  means  of  coercion — in- 
cluding violent  means — would  still  be 
available  to  states  bent  on  imposing  their 
will  on  weaker  neighboring  states. 

Another  factor  which  tends  to  become 
more  remote  as  disarmament  becomes  an 
end  in  itself,  is  the  clearly  destabilizing 
effect  which  total  disarmament  would 
engender.  It  is  the  nature  of  civilian 
technology  that  it  is  readily  convertible 
to  military  uses.  The  temptation  for  a 
nation  to  engage  in  a  first  strike  with  the 
military  product  of  clandestine  produc- 
tion would  be  increased  substantially  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  disarmed  world,  even 
a  slight  advantage  could  be  decisive. 

Another  factor  which  diminishes  in 
importance,  as  disarmament  becomes  an 
end  in  itself,  is  the  fact  that  drastic  dis- 
armament greatly  favors  the  militarily 
weaker,  and  less  developed,  nations.  Ex- 
perience over  the  last  decade  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  well  il- 
lustrates the  potential  danger  of  increas- 
ing the  relative  power  of  populous  emerg- 
ing nations  out  of  proportion  to  their 
experience  in  exercising  responsibility. 

As  disarmament  or  arms  control  un- 
dergoes the  transition  from  a  possible 
means  of  promoting  peace  to  an  end  In 
itself,  the  increased  vulnerability  of 
states  which  are  contiguous  to  would-be 
aggressors  becomes  less  relevant.  Simi- 
larly, concern  diminishes  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fact  that  disarmament 
also  favors  those  who  are  better  equipped 
organizationally  and  politically  to  use 
nonmilltary  means  of  coercion,  such  as 
subversion  and  "proxy  wars."  Our  ex- 
perience throughout  the  cold  war  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  closed  so- 


cieties of  communism  have  a  peculiar 
adaptability  for  converting  their  re- 
sources into  subversive  efforts,  and  the 
instigation  and  support  of  proxy  wars. 
The  Communist  nations  themselves  rec- 
ognize the  advantage  from  disarmament 
which  would  accrue  to  them  in  this  re- 
gard. This  is  illustrative  by  an  article 
entitled,  "Disarmament  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Movement,"  a  tract 
published  in  Soviet  Booklet  No.  115,  Sep- 
tember 1963.  Among  other  things,  this 
oflacial  publication  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment states: 

In  no  way,  therefore,  can  disarmament 
hinder  the  development  of  the  national  lib- 
eration struggle.  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
Is  precisely  disarmament  which  will  create 
those  stable  conditions  of  peace  in  which 
nothing  will  hinder  its  speediest  triumph. 

The  then  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  expressed  the  same 
thought,  in  different  words,  on  January 
16,  1963.  in  a  speech  in  East  Germany. 
Restated: 

Disarmament  primarily  means  dismantling 
the  gigantic  war  machines  of  the  highly  de- 
veloped countries.  •  •  •  General  disarma- 
ment does  not  mean  disarming  the  peoples 
fighting  for  national  liberation.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  would  deprive  the  imperialists  of 
the  means  to  halt  progress  and  crush  the 
struggle  for  Independence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  entitled, 
•Disarmament  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Movement,"  which  appears  in  Soviet 
Booklet  No.  115.  dated  September  1963, 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Disarmament  and  the  National  Liberation 
Movement 

There  is  another  question  closely  connected 
with  the  disarmament  problem  and  its  sig- 
nificance for  the  Afro-Asian  countries.  How 
will  disarmament  refiect  on  the  further  stug- 
gle  of  the  peoples  against  colonial  oppres- 
sion? 

True  enough,  the  mighty  wave  of  national 
liberation  revolutions  has  already  eradicated 
the  political  domination  of  colonialism  on 
the  greater  part  of  the  Asian  and  African 
Continents.  Colonialism,  however.  Is  still 
alive.  It  Is  sufficient  to  recall  much-suffering 
Angola  or  the  South  African  Republic,  that 
seat  of  shameful  racialism.  Besides  not  all 
the  countries  which  have  won  state  Inde- 
pendence have  succeeded  In  building  a  real 
foundation  of  political  and  economic  libera- 
tion from  Imperialism.  Some  are  enmeshed 
in  military  blocs  and  in  the  web  of  fettering 
loans.  Others  are  ruled  by  imperialist  pup- 
pets who  conduct  an  antlnatlonal  policy,  be- 
traying the  interests  of  their  country. 

And  yet  there  are  people  who  now  claim 
that  disarmament  would  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  liberation  movement. 
If  there  were  no  arms,  they  claim,  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  would  become 
Impossible,  as  it  would  be  unable  to  win 
without  arms.    Is  this  really  the  case? 

Against  whom  Is  the  national  liberation 
movement  directed?  Against  Imperialism. 
It  is  precisely  Imperialism  which  holds  back 
the  normal  course  of  history,  the  liberation 
of  one  people  after  another  from  the  yoke 
of  colonialism.  By  what  means?  In  the 
main  by  force  of  arms,  by  the  threat  of  In- 
tervention, by  setting  up  military  bases  on 
the  territories  of  the  coimtrles  being  lib- 
erated, by  driving  them  Into  mlUtary  blocs. 

Indeed,  military  bases  are  directed  not  only 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  so- 


cialist countries;  they  also  have  their  sights 
trained  on  the  revolutionary  forces  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  have  been  set  up  or 
on  those  of  nearby  countries.  They  are  In 
constant  readiness  to  strike  at  them,  to  sup- 
press the  development  of  the  national  libera- 
tion struggle.  Recall  the  bases  on  Cyprus 
and  in  Aden  from  which  aggression  was 
launched  against  Egypt  In  1956,  the  bases  In 
Tiurkey  from  which  American  intervention- 
ists were  air-lifted  to  the  Lebanon  In  1958, 
the  base  In  Blzerta  which  threatens  the  In- 
dependence of  Tunisia,  and  so  on. 

And  the  military  blocs?  It  was  precisely 
the  arms  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  which 
the  French  punitive  expeditions  used  In  Al- 
geria and  which  the  Portuguese  are  now 
\islng  in  Angola. 

The  Soviet  disarmament  proposals  envisage 
the  closing  down  of  military  bases  on  foreign 
territories  and  the  dlsbandment  of  military 
blocs  during  the  first  stage  of  disarmament. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  this  should  open  new 
horizons  for  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment and  lighten  a  hundredfold  the  struggle 
against  Imperialism? 

Or  perhaps  the  development  of  the  libera- 
tion struggle  will  be  hindered  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  or  their  means  of 
delivery?  But  not  a  single  national  state  In 
Asia  or  Africa  possesses  such  weapons,  so  this 
can  in  no  way  influence  their  military  might. 

However,  It  will  certainly  reflect  on  the 
might  of  their  enemies,  the  imperialist  pow- 
ers. After  all,  disarmament  envisages,  In  the 
first  place,  the  dismantling  of  the  gigantic 
military  machines  of  the  highly  developed 
states  and  not  the  elimination  of  the  libera- 
tion armed  forces  of  the  oppressed  nations. 
The  military  potential  of  the  young  national 
states  Is  so  Insignificant  that  it  can  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  discounted  in  the  total 
balance  of  the  world  armed  forces  when  solv- 
ing disarmament  problems,  or  at  any  rate 
during  the  initial  stages. 

In  no  way,  therefore,  can  disarmament 
hinder  the  development  of  the  national  lib- 
eration struggle.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  Is 
precisely  disarmament  which  will  create 
those  stable  conditions  of  peace  In  which 
nothing  win  hinder  its  speediest  triumph. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  of  disarma- 
ment most  beneficial  for  the  Afro-Asian 
countries.  It  weakens  Imperialism  In  Its  own 
countries,  where  the  power  of  the  monopolies 
Is  also  based  on  violence,  on  armed  force. 
After  the  disarming  of  the  imperialists,  the 
working  people  of  these  countries  would  be 
in  a  position  to  wage  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle more  effectively,  thus  facilitating  the 
development  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment against  the  metropolitan  countries. 

All  mankind  Is  In  need  of  disarmament. 
And  this  is  precisely  why  the  Soviet  Union, 
together  with  other  Socialist  countries,  the 
neutralist  states  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  the  International  working  class  and 
other  peace-loving  forces,  Is  devoting  so 
much  energy  and  strength  to  the  struggle  to 
remove  the  threat  of  a  thermonuclear  war. 

There  are  sceptics  who,  despite  the  facts. 
do  not  want  to  believe  In  the  strength  of 
the  progressive  antl-lmperlallst  forces  and 
doubt  that  an  agreement  on  disarmament 
can  be  accepted.  They  declare  that  the  im- 
perialists will  not  agree  to  disarm.  Indeed, 
the  imperialists  would  never  agree  volun- 
tarily to  disband  their  Armed  Forces. 

But  nor  would  they  ever  have  agreed  vol- 
untarily to  grant  freedom  to  their  colonies 
and  dependent  territories.  Yet,  they  had 
to  agree  to  this. 

And  today  It  is  quite  usual  to  find  rep- 
resentatives of  colonial  powers  present  at  fes- 
tive ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of  the  liber- 
ation of  one  or  another  state  from  colonial 
oppression.  They  congratulate  these  peoples. 
and  are  forced  to  hide  their  hatred  deep  In 
their  hearts.  Times  have  changed.  The  peo- 
ples are  today  no  longer  what  they  were  in 
the  past.  And  we  see  this  at  every  step. 
Could  it  have  been  Imagined,  say  50  years 
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ago,  that  Egypt  could  have  courageously  and 
victoriously  withstood  an  attack  of  two  of 
the  biggest  Imperialist  powers?  Could  it  have 
been  Imagined  that  only  9D  mUes  from  that 
imperialist  giant,  the  United  States,  tiny 
Cuba  would  be  building  socialism? 

The  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  are  filled  with  enormous  revolution- 
ary energy  and  strength.  They  have  firmly 
taken  the  road  of  national  liberation.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  not  fighting  In  Iso- 
lation, by  themselves.  They  can  count  on 
the  disinterested  assistance  of  both  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  entire  socialist  camp. 
And  this  Is  a  great  force.  It  Is  represented 
not  only  by  1,000  million  people  and  a  vast 
territory,  but  also  by  a  mighty  economy,  ad- 
vanced science  and  culture,  by  powerful 
Armed  Forces.  There  neltiher  Is  nor  can  be 
any  antagonism  between  the  peoples  of  the 
socialist  countries  and  tho  young  national 
states.  They  cooperate  beneficially  in  trade 
and  economic  constructiotn,  they  exchange 
experience  In  science  and  culture. 

And  to  contend  that  this  militant  unity 
Is  not  able  to  force  the  Imperialists  to  make 
concessions  In  the  sphere  erf  disarmament,  no 
matter  how  they  may  rage  about  it,  means 
not  to  believe  in  the  great;  strength  of  the 
peoples  fighting  for  a  bright  future,  for  a 
world  without  wars. 

A  remarkable  event  took  place  quite  re- 
cently: Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,  and  Britain  signed  in  Mos- 
cow a  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under 
water.  But  Just  think  how  long  the  aggres- 
sive forces  of  imperialism  resisted  the  con- 
clusion of  such  a  treaty.  And  how  many 
times  did  they  wreck  the  talks  and  reject 
the  reasonable  proposals  advanced  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  even  took  the  course  of 
unilaterally  ending  nuclear  tests? 

But  today  such  a  treaty  has  been  signed. 
It  has  been  signed  because  the  balance  of 
forces  between  war  and  peace  has  changed, 
because  the  lovers  of  peace  can  have  an  ac- 
tive Influence  on  the  development  of  inter- 
national life.  The  test  ban  treaty  Is  not 
merely  the  fruit  of  the  activities  of  politi- 
cians, who  affixed  their  signatures  to  this 
document. 

It  Is  the  result  of  the  sttuggle  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  many  countries  against  the 
monstrosity  of  a  new  war. 

What  win  the  signing  of  this  treaty  give 
the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica? In  the  first  place,  the  dangerous  con- 
tamination of  the  atmosphere,  of  water  and 
the  soil  which  is  one  of  the  consequences 
of  nuclear  weapon  tests  will  be  ended. 

We  know  what  great  harm,  for  Instance, 
Mexico  is  suffering  from  the  nuclear  weapon 
tests  in  the  southern  areas  of  the  United 
States.  People  breathe  the  poisoned  air, 
poisoned  rain  falls  from  the  sky  contam- 
inating reservoirs,  rivers,  and  the  soil.  The 
atomic  waste  containers  dumped  into  the 
Bay  of  Mexico  disintegrate  under  the  In- 
fluence of  sea  water  and  poison  the  fish,  this 
most  lmp>ortant  food  of  the  maritime  popu- 
lation. 

How  many  nuclear  tests  have  been  ob- 
served by  Islanders  in  the  Pacific.  Ignoring 
the  fate  of  the  peoples  living  there,  this  area 
had  been  transformed  lato  a  U.S.  nuclear 
weapon  testing  ground.  Now  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  area  wni  be  cleared.  No  longer 
will  mtishroom  clouds  disgorge  their  lethal 
radioactive  fallout. 

But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  ending  of 
tests  is  the  first  step  toward  lessening  in- 
ternational tension.  This  Is  not  disarma- 
ment as  yet,  of  course.  But  it  is  an  im- 
portant act  creating  a  favorable  atmosphere 
for  the  struggle  for  disarmament.  The 
achievement  of  disarmament  Is  a  matter 
feasible  for  the  peoples  If  they  are  united, 
if  they  fight  for  It  in  a  united  front,  if  they 
Impose  their  will  on  the  forces  of  war  and 
aggression. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
evidence  of  the  theoretical  and  impracti- 
cal nature  of  the  studies  Initiated  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
is  massive.  It  varies  in  types  of  irrel- 
evancies  from  hopelessly  impractical 
levels  of  sophistication  to  absurb  ex- 
tremes of  fantasy.  The  former  is  illus- 
trated by  the  introduction  to  Research 
Paper  P-3,  entitled  "Study  Fair,  Volume 
I,"  compiled  by  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  under  contract  with  ACDA.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  intro- 
duction be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Exhibit  1 
Information  and  Strategic  Stabilitt 
introduction 
Arms  races  may  be  caused  or  exacerbated 
by  inadequate  information.  Yet  the  provi- 
sion of  accurate  and  complete  information 
will  not  necessarily  prevent  a  race.  An  arms 
race  is  Just  that:  the  powers  Involved  are 
concerned  about  their  relative  standings,  not 
with  some  absolute  level  of  armament. 
Without  some  information,  at  least  enough 
to  make  crude  comparisons,  there  can  be  no 
race.  In  the  Anglo-German  naval  race  after 
1900,  for  example,  the  intelligence  available 
to  both  sides  was  reasonably  accurate.  No 
additional  Information  on  capabilities  would 
have  been  likely  to  stop  the  competition. 
There  can  be  no  stability  unless  both  par- 
ticipants are  willing  to  settle  for  a  relative 
strength  about  which  there  is  approximate 
agreement.  For  example,  Germany  did  not 
aspire  to  equality  with  England  in  naval  ves- 
sels—the naval  minister.  Admiral  Tlrpitz, 
merely  sought  a  German  fieet  so  large  that 
the  English  could  not  destroy  It  without 
drastically  weakening  themselves  vls-a-vls 
other  powers.  England,  however,  would  not 
allow  the  Germans  to  be  that  strong.  On 
the  other  hand,  good  Information  may  pre- 
vent a  race  if  both  sides  agree  on  the  proper 
level  for  their  relative  superiority/inferiority. 
Or  even  if  each  side  has  a  different  desired 
ratio,  a  race  may  be  avoided  if  information 
Is  so  imperfect  that  each  side  thinks  Its  de- 
sired ratio  Is  the  one  that  actually  exists. 

Estimates  of  each  other's  military  capa- 
bilities are  not  the  only  relevant  Informa- 
tion. If  the  weaker  side  Is  to  be  satisfied 
with  inferiority,  it  must  have  some  assurance 
that  confilct  is  Improbable.  Th\is  estimates 
of  the  opponent's  political  Intentions  and 
values  are  also  Important. 

Prediction  of  the  effect  of  informational 
Inputs  on  a  particular  arms  race  must  be 
based  on  careful  analysis.  In  this  paper  a 
framework  is  presented  for  analjrzlng  the  re- 
lationship of  strategies  and  types  of  infor- 
mation. First,  several  strategies  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  policies  which  may  result 
from  an  addition  of  information  are  Indi- 
cated. Then  the  possible  content  of  Infor- 
mation Is  discussed,  and  the  interaction  of 
strategy  and  information  analyzed.  In  con- 
clusion, the  need  for  restraint  In  providing 
and  obtaining  certain  kinds  of  intelligence 
Is  noted,  while  some  partlcvdar  arms  control 
proposals  are  assessed. 

strategic  postures  and  the  effect  of 
information 
The  effect  of  information  on  the  level  of 
armaments  cannot  be  assessed  Independently 
of  the  arms  strategies  employed.  Here  three 
separate  strategic  situations  are  identified 
without  any  attempt  to  specify  their  exact 
relation  to  current  or  historical  reality.  Any 
real-world  situation  is,  in  fact,  some  combi- 
nation of  these.  Other  writers  have  dis- 
cussed them  in  detail  so  I  may  list  them 
rather  briefly: 


A.  Finite  deterrance  with  a  very  modest 
counterforce  capability  as  Insvu-ance:  ' 
Neither  side  will  initiate  general  war  except 
to  avoid  being  struck  first  by  the  other  side. 
Thus  neither  will  attack  unless  it  fears  that 
the  likelihood  of  Ijelng  attacked  is  so  great 
that  it  will  be  better  off  delivering  the  Initial 
blow  itself.  More  formally,  It  will  not  strike 
unless  the  expected  value  of  Its  position 
following  a  first  strike  against  the  enemy 
is  greater  than  the  expected  value  of  Its  posi- 
tion should  it  be  attacked.'  The  more  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  other  side  will  not  attack, 
the  less  attractive  a  first  strike  of  Its  own 
win  appear.  The  pressure  to  preempt  de- 
pends on  the  calculation  of  values  and  proba- 
bilities, and  this  Is  where  Information  is  cru- 
cial. If  one  expects,  for  Instance,  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  available,  that  one 
wUl  suffer  only  marginally  more  damage  In 
being  struck  first  than  in  delivering  the 
Initial  blow  oneself,  then  one  will  be  willing 
to  take  a  relatively  high  risk  of  having  to 
deliver  the  second  strike. 

B.  Credible  first  strike  for  defending  vital 
areas:  The  first  strategic  posture  speclflcaUy 
excepted  the  possibility  of  striking  first  for 
any  reason  but  to  forestall  an  attack  on 
oneself.  In  addition,  however,  one  may  wish 
to  have  a  force  strong  enough  to  deter 
attacks  on  areas  considered  vital  to  one's 
Interest.  Such  a  force  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  launch  an  attack  without  provocation — 
merely  effective  enough  so  that  the  exiiected 
value  from  attacking  would  be  superior  to 
that  from  losing  a  highly  valuable  area  like 
Western  or  Eastern  Europe.  Quite  possibly 
both  sides  would  be  reasonably  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement.  If  neither  intended  to 
wrest  the  protected  area  from  the  other,  and 
the  capability  in  question  remained  far  In- 
ferior to  what  would  be  required  for  an 
"unprovoked"  first  strike,  there  might  be 
no  serious  objection.  Each  might  wish  that 
the  other  did  not  have  even  such  a  limited 
first  strike  force,  but  might  decide  that  the 
military  effort  to  deny  It  to  him  would  be 
too  expensive  and  entaU  too  great  a  risk  of 
inadventent  war. 

C.  "Splendid"  first  strike  capability:  By 
means  of  this  posture  one  could  plausibly 
threaten  an  attack  for  the  defense  of  even 
nonvital  Interests.  This  deployment  would 
also  permit  a  much  greater  posslbUity  of 
preemptive  attack,  since  it  implies  a  sig- 
nificant ability  to  limit  the  damage  one 
suffers  in  retaliation.  Finally,  It  might  well 
carry  the  possibility  of  deliberate  attack 
even  in  the  absence  of  fear  of  immediate 
attack  to  oneself  or  to  a  vital  area. 

Possible  effects  of  any  particular  Item  of 
Information  on  strategic  postures  for  gen- 
eral war  may  be  noted  as  follows : 

1.  Current  policies  may  continue  substan- 
tially without  change. 

2.  The  Incentive  to  preempt  may  rise  or 
faU  for  either  side.  A  preemptive  attack 
Is  one  conducted  because  the  probability  of 
an  enemy  attack  on  oneself  In  the  near  fu- 
ture seems  too  high  to  lie  tolerable.  In  this 
circumstance,  a  preemptive  strike  may  seem 
the  conservative  course  if  there  Is  svifflclent 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  going  first. 
But  It  Is  the  Incentive  to  preempt  which 
may  lead  to  an  Inadvertent  war,  where  one 


» These  strategies  are  adapted  from  those 
presented  by  Herman  Kahn  In  "On  Thermo- 
nuclear War"  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Press,  1960),  pp.  3-39. 

»The  expected  value  is  the  utility  of  any 
particular  outcome  times  Its  probability.  In 
determining  utility  one  must  include  the 
state  of  one's  conscience  and  self-esteem  as 
well  as  more  "objective"  and  easUy  meas\ir- 
able  factors.  The  application  of  these  sta- 
tistical concepts  of  strategic  decisions  Is  dis- 
cussed In  Glenn  H.  Snyder's  "Deterrence  and 
Defense:  Toward  a  Theory  of  National  Secu- 
rity" (Princeton  University  Press.  1961),  chs. 
1  and  6. 
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side  mistakenly  preempts:  that  Is,  certain 
actions,  deliberate  or  accidental,  taken  by 
the  other  are  misinterpreted  as  Indicating 
the  beginning  of  an  attack  (or  the  high 
probability  thereof).  Lessening  the  incen- 
tive to  preempt,  therefore,  diminishes  the 
pressure  to  Interpret  questionable  events  as 
the  beginning  of  an  attack. 

3.  The  Incentive  to  premeditated  attack 
may  rise  or  fall.  (A  premeditated  attack  Is 
usually  defined  as  any  not  motivated  by  the 
fear  of  an  Immediate  attack  by  the  enemy.) 

4.  Either  side  may  markedly  alter  its  rate 
of  procurement  or  research  and  development. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  involve  the  direct 
threat  of  strategic  violence  (as  do  the  pre- 
vious two  responses),  but  It  carries' its  own 
dangers.  One  side  may  respond  to  sharply 
Increased  procurement  by  the  other  with 
preemptive  or  premeditated  attack.  In  any 
case,  Increased  capabilities  on  either  side  may 
lead  to  accidents  or  a  greater  tendency  to 
preempt. 

Any  (or  several)  of  these  responses  may 
result  from  adding  a  given  item  of  Informa- 
tion. It  is  Impossible  to  say  which  will 
occur  without  knowing  the  values  of  each 
side  and  the  other  Information  and  capa- 
bilities available. 

INFORMATION   INPUTS 

The  content  of  possible  Inputs  of  informa- 
tion must  also  be  specified.  These  may  be 
In  any  of  the  following  categories,  and  may 
deal  with  either  the  opponent's  current 
status  or  his  probable  status  at  some  future 
time.  Information  may  also  concern  factors 
which  would  affect  the  items  in  these  cate- 
gories, e.g.,  that  a  strategic  raw  material  had 
become  scarce  and  would  affect  capabilities 
adversely,  or  that  a  presidential  candidate 
attached  utilities  to  "peace"  and  "security" 
different  from  those  of  the  current  President. 

Categories  of  information 
I.  The  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  car- 
riers, or  the  actual  movement  or  alerting  of 
strategic  forces,  Including:  '  (a)  missiles,  (b) 
aircraft,  (c)  submarines,  (d)  saboteurs. 

n.  Values  and  preferences  attached  to  such 
considerations  as  (a)  "peace,"  (b)  "security," 
(c)  "domination,"  (d)  "submission,"  (e) 
civilian  populations,  (f)  industrial  capaci- 
ties, (g)  third  areas  (In  connection  with 
strategies  of  more  than  finite  deterrence). 
m.  Intentions  (strategies  and  tactics). 

IV.  Targeting  (strategies  and  tactics) : 
(a)  Counterforce  versus  countervalue,  (b) 
particular  targets. 

V.  Capabilities,  Including: 

(a)  Quantities:  (1)  nuclear  weapons,  (2) 
delivery  vehicles. 

(b)  Accuracy  of  delivery  (circular  probable 
error) . 

(c)  Reliability. 

(d)  Destructive  capyaclty:  (1)  Weapon  size, 

(2)  "clean"  or  "dirty"  nature  of  bombs,  (3) 
destination  (air.  surface,  subsurface  burst). 

(e)  Range. 

(f)  Delivery  vehicles'  defensive  equipment. 
Including:    (1)    Decoys,   (2)    radar-Jamming, 

(3)  evasive  tactics. 

(g)  Passive  defense  (population  centers) : 
(1)  Blast  and  fallout  shelters,  (2)  emergency 
procedures.  (3)  evacuation. 

(h)  Active  defense  (population  centers) : 
(1)  Antimissile.  (2)  antiaircraft.  (3)  anti- 
submarine. (4)  antlsabotage. 

(1)  Warning  facilities.  Including:  (1) 
Espionage,  (2)  radar.  (3)  visual  surveillance 
(e.g..  U-2  aircraft,  photographic  satellites). 

(4)  nonvlsual    physical    surveillance    (e.g.. 


'Information  on  conventional  capabilities 
and  deployment  Is  also  Important,  for  con- 
ventional conflict  may  well  escalate  Into  gen- 
eral war,  and  the  fear  of  this  eventuality 
plays  a  major  role  In  the  temptation  to  pre- 
empt. To  keep  the  discussion  manageable, 
however.  Information  about  nonnuclear 
forces  will  not  be  considered  here. 


heat-detection  satellites),  (5)  political  Indi- 
cators (e.g.,  shifts  In  internal  propaganda). 

(J)  Command  and  control:  (1)  Flexibility, 
(2)  protection  of  communications  system  (of 
active  and  passive  defenses. 

(k)    Passive  defense  of  delivery  vehicles. 

(1)   Active  defense  of  delivery  vehicles. 

(m)  Target  location  (especially  delivery 
vehicles). 

VI.  The  opponent's  Information  about  one- 
self In  any  of  the  above  categories. 

Information  about  enemy  capabilities  is 
essential  for  estimating  one's  own  capabili- 
ties. That  Information  may  simply  Indicate 
whether  one's  capabilities  are  relatively  weak 
or  strong,  or  it  may  actually  enhance  their 
strength  by  telling  how  to  use  them  most  ef- 
fectively. All  the  Items  under  V.  both  en- 
hance and  Indicate,  but  the  balance  varies 
significantly.  Knowing  how  many  weapons 
the  enemy  has  probably  will  enhance  the 
usefulness  of  one's  own  forces  very  little, 
but  knowing  what  active  defense  forces  he 
has  (and  thus  perhaps  how  they  may  be 
evaded)  m:iy  add  a  great  deal.  The  items 
under  V.  are  arranged  in  some  rough  increas- 
ing order  of  the  degree  to  which  informa- 
tion about  them  enhances  the  strength  of 
the  party  informed.  Thus  the  final  Item, 
location.  Is  particularly  Important  in  en- 
hancing strike  capabilities,  and  especially 
first  strike  forces.  (A  retaliatory  force  has 
less  need  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  Its 
opponent's  weapons.)  Most  Information  en- 
hances both  first  strike  and  retaliatory  capa- 
bilities, but  the  greater  the  contribution  to 
a  first  strike  the  greater  the  Incentive  to  de- 
liberate or  preemptive  attack.  Data  which 
merely  Indicate  strength  or  weakness  raise 
the  probability  of  war  to  the  degree  that  they 
encourage  belief  In  first-strike  rather  than 
second-strike  capability. 

The  way  decisionmakers  obtain  Informa- 
tion on  points  II  and  III,  values  and  Inten- 
tions should  also  be  noted.  The  primary 
sources  of  Information  are  the  actions  (past 
and  present)  and  capabilities  of  the  other 
side.  Between  parties  who  are  hostile,  verbal 
statements  of  Intent  or  preference  are  likely 
to  be  credited  only  to  the  extent  they  are  veri- 
fiable. Protestations  that  the  firing  of  a 
missile  was  accidental  may  be  believed  only 
if  the  "attacked"  party  can  quickly  assure 
himself  that  no  other  missiles  are  on  the  way. 
Verbal  statements  may  help  him  gain  as- 
surance. The  "attacker"  may  say  that  a  mis- 
sile has  been  fired,  that  it  will  appear  on  his 
radar  screens  at  such-and-such  coordinates, 
and  that  it  Is  alone.  Mere  statements  of 
regret  or  Intent  may  have  some  effect,  but 
their  weight  will  be  much  greater  when  they 
can  be  attached  to  verifiable  information. 

THE  INTERACTION  OF  STRATEGY  AND 
INFORMATION 

The  precise  effect  of  a  particular  kind  of 
Information  cannot  be  predicted  without 
knowledge  of  the  strategies  of  both  sides; 
obviously,  data  that  would  accelerate  one 
arms  race  will  damp  another.  Hence  in- 
formation in  the  above  categories  will  be 
considered  as  it  would  affect  each  of  the 
three  strategic  postures  described  above: 

A.  Finite  deterrence  with  a  very  modest 
counterforce  capability  as  insurance:  Infor- 
mation on  the  first  three  items  (deploy- 
ment, values  and  preferences.  Intentions) 
should  be  stabilizing,  for  the  situation  is  one 
where  both  sides  prefer  maintaining  peace 
to  initiating  war,  provided  that  the  danger 
of  the  opponent  initiating  it  Is  low.  But 
that  Information  must  be  accurate  and  com- 
plete. Data  stressing  the  opponent's  prefer- 
ence for  hitting  first,  but  ignoring  his  greater 
preference  for  avoiding  war  altogether,  would 
disrupt  the  balance.  Similarly,  deployment 
information  showing  that  the  enemy  has 
moved  his  forces  to  advance  bases  would  be 
far  more  dangerous  than  that  which  showed 
that  while  the  movements  have  enhanced 
his  ability  to  mount  a  surprise  attack,  they 


also  have  made  his  forces  less  vulnerable  (a 
presumably  stabilizing  move ) . 

It  Is  hiirder  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  tat- 
getlng  Information.  It  may  be  that  Informal 
tlon  that  the  opponent's  strategy  Includes 
counterforce  targeting  would  somewhat  raise 
one's  temptation  to  attack,  for  such  target- 
ing would  lower  his  costs  of  making  a  first 
strike.  On  the  other  hand,  precise  Intelli- 
gence  on  what  targets  he  plans  to  attack 
would  be  stabilizing  if  it  permits  the  in- 
formed party  to  move  or  protect  them,  in 
either  case,  however,  the  effects  are  not  likely 
to  be  crucial  so  long  as  Information  on  the 
other  categories  is  not  affected. 

To  analyze  the  effect  of  Information  re- 
garding capabilities  further  distinctions  must 
be  drawn.  Such  Information  may  tell  the 
Informed: 

1.  That  his  first  strike  capabilities  are 
weaker  than  he  believed  previously.* 

2.  That  the  opponent's  first-strike  capa- 
bility will  become  weaker. 

3.  That  the  opponent's  first-strike  capa- 
bility Is  weaker. 

4.  That  his  own  first-strike  capability 
win  become  stronger. 

5.  That  his  first-strike  capability  is 
stronger  than  he  believed  previously. 

6.  That  the  opponent's  first-strike  capa- 
bility Is  stronger. 

7.  That  the  opponent's  first-strike  capa- 
bility will  become  stronger. 

8.  That  his  own  first-strike  capabUlty 
will  become  weaker. 

Information  of  the  first  four  types.  Indi- 
cating first-strike  weakness,  would  diminish 
the  temptation  to  attack,  whether  delib- 
erately or  preemptively.  If  the  information 
originally  available  produced  this  same 
assessment,  one  may  wish  to  strengthen  it 
so  as  to  avoid  doubts  and  distortion.  Addi- 
tional intelligence  of  this  sort  is  in  some 
sense  "nonlnformatlve"  but  reinforcing  In 
nature.  (For  example.  Information  that  the 
opponent  has  not  evacuated  his  cities  is  not 
"news,"  but  it  is  reassuring.) 

Even  so,  there  Is  no  certainty  that  this 
kind  of  Information  will  produce  a  stable 
situation.  It  might  db  Just  the  opposite 
If  It  affected  estimates  of  the  opponent's 
Intentions  (that  Is.  If  estimates  of  intentions 
are  obtained  solely  by  deduction  from  capa- 
bility Information  rather  than  from  In- 
dependent sources  of  Intelligence).  For  ex- 
ample. If  one  believes  that  the  opponent 
hopes  sometime  to  make  a  first  strike,  in- 
formation that  his  ability  to  do  so 
will  eventually  decline  may  set  off  fears  of 
an  attack  In  the  near  future  (and  thus  raise 
the  Incentive  to  preempt) .  Independent 
Intelligence  on  Intentions  or  deployment 
becomes  crucial  at  this  point.  Also,  infor- 
mation that  one's  first-strike  capabilities 
are  weaker  than  one  had  previously  thought 
could  precipitate  renewed  procurement  ef- 
forts. One  does  not  want  to  strike  first,  but 
one  wants  to  be  able  to  do  so  If  necessary 
to  avoid  being  hit. 

It  Is  the  last  four  Items  In  the  list  which 
are  the  most  dangerous,  for  they  Involve  up- 
grading estimates  of  first-strike  capabilities, 
either  one's  own  or  the  opponent's."'  In  a 
situation  where  either  side's  confidence  is 
based  on  an  underestimate  of  enemy  capabil- 
ities there  will  be  significant  danger  in  Infor- 
mation which  Is  "too  Informative."  It  may 
be  necessary  to  restrict  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation indicating  a  situation  which 
radically  departs  from  previous  estimates,  or 
at  least  to  insure  that  it  is  canceled  out  by 
other  Intelligence  (I.e..  Information  that  the 

*  The  reverse,  and  hence  the  measure,  of 
one  side's  first  strike  capability  Is,  of  course, 
the  other's  second  strike  strength. 

» This  is  not  strictly  true  of  item  8.,  which 
does,  however,  imply  a  relative  upgrading  of 
one's  current  first  strike  capability  (It  Is 
better  now  that  It  will  be) . 
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enemy  missiles  are  larger  Uhan  one  thought 
may  be  counteracted  by  knowledge  that  they 
are  also  less  accurate).  The  smaller  the  re- 
vision in  one's  estimates,  the  less  likely  Is 
any  existing  stability  to  be  upset.  Similarly, 
just  as  Information  upgrading  previous  esti- 
mates may  be  destabilizing,  so  Is  that  which 
provides  greater  certainty  for  previous  esti- 
mates of  great  strength.  For  example,  one's 
"best  guess"  may  have  been  that  one  had  a 
very  powerful  first-strike  force,  but  confi- 
dence in  this  estimate  was  low  so  that  one 
was  not  tempted  to  act  on  it.  Confirmation 
of  this  strength  would  be  destabilizing.  And, 
of  course.  Information  which  enhances  the 
strength  of  first-strike  forces  by  pinpointing 
urgets  or  kinds  of  weapons  suitable  to  de- 
stroying certain  targets  must  be  minimized. 
If  the  original  situation  Is  relatively  stable 
the  marginal  effect  of  an  additional  piece 
of  information  is  not  likely  to  be  great.  But 
if  we  begin  either  with  a  relatively  severe 
procurement  race  or  a  crisis  where  one  side 
fears  a  first  strike  by  the  other,  the  effect  of 
Incremental  Information  may  be  substantial. 
Certainly  this  Is  the  kind  of  situation  where 
suggestions  that  one  side's  first-strike  capa- 
bility Is  less  than  previously  believed  will 
have  great  beneficial  effect.  Thus,  If  each 
overestimates  the  opponent's  strength,  as  has 
so  often  been  the  case  historically,  then  ad- 
ditional Information  should  be  reassuring. 
Both  sides  have  an  interest  In  providing  this 
reassurance. 

At  the  same  time.  Information  which  sug- 
gests that  one's  own,  or  the  opponent's,  first 
strike  capabilities  are  greater  than  suspected 
Is  highly  destabilizing.  The  greater  the  orig- 
inal belief  In  either  side's  first  strike  capabil- 
ity, the  greater  the  Instability  caused  by  an 
Increment  of  Information  confirming  that 
belief.  Information  which  enhances  a  first 
strike  is  particularly  unsettling.  An  effort 
can,  of  course,  be  made  to  transmit  only  In- 
formation which  suggests  first  strike  weak- 
ness, but  this  may  be  diffioult  to  make  credi- 
ble. When  the  antagonist  already  suspects 
one  of  planning  a  first  strike,  he  will  be 
heartily  and  naturally  suspicious  of  Infor- 
mation meant  to  calm  his  fears. 

In  such  a  crisis  Information  on  values  and 
Intentions  should  be  maximized,  and  one 
would  want  the  ability  to  institute  some  kind 
of  crash  procedures  to  convey  it.  Within  the 
realm  of  capabilities,  on  the  other  hand.  It 
will  be  most  dlfflcvUt  to  transmit  only  "reas- 
suring" information.  Unless  one  can  demon- 
strate rather  conclusively  that  one  does  not 
have  the  forces  necessary  to  launch  an  at- 
tack, the  crash  provision  of  data  on  capabili- 
ties is  likely  to  be  unconvincing  at  best,  and 
very  dangerous  at  worst.  It  is  therefore  Im- 
portant to  maintain  a  eubstantlal  flow  of 
Information  during  noncrlsls  situations, 
when  both  sides  are  already  reasonably  con- 
fident of  their  deterrents.  Even  then,  the 
potential  dangers  In  exchanging  capability 
Intelligence  require  that  haste  be  made 
slowly. 

Finally,  one  must  refer  briefly  to  Item  VI, 
Information  about  the  opponent's  Informa- 
tion. Here  the  analysis  differs  little  from 
that  Just  made.  If  accurate,  under  a  situa- 
tion of  finite  deterrence  the  opponent's  In- 
formation on  deployment,  values,  and  In- 
tentions Is  again  stabilizing  by  definition. 
Information  on  targeting  may  be  cither 
mildly  stabilizing  or  destabilizing,  depend- 
ing on  Its  content.  Information  on  capabili- 
ties win  probably  help  to  prevent  war  If  It 
leads  to  conclusions  1-4,  or  the  reverse  If 
It  leads  him  to  conclusions  5-8.  One  excep- 
tion should  be  noted,  however:  if  one 
learned  that  the  opponent  Inaccurately  be- 
lieved that  one's  first  strike  capabilities  were 
weak,  one  might  conclude  that  he  had 
relaxed  his  precautions  against  surprise  at- 
tack, thus  making  such  an  attack  feasible. 

B.  Credible  first  strike  for  defending  vital 
areas:  There  Is  here  Introduced  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  first  strike,  not  Just  to  forestall 


such  an  attack  on  oneself,  but  to  protect 
some  vital  Interest  (area).  Under  these 
circumstances  most  of  the  analysis  In  the 
previous  sections  applies,  but  two  additional 
points  must  be  made. 

First,  an  additional  Item  of  information 
on  values  must  be  allowed — those  attached 
to  third  areas  (category  of  Information  Ilg). 
Superficially,  It  might  appear  that  this  in- 
formation would  Inhibit  war  whenever  It 
Indicated  an  area  was  so  Important  to  the 
opponent  that  he  would  unleash  general  war 
rather  than  lose  it.  If  one  were  reasonably 
certain  the  opponent  would  attack  In  re- 
sponse to  a  move  against  a  "vital"  Interest, 
one  would  not  move.  Yet  the  loss  of  a  third 
area  does  not  always  require  positive  action 
by  the  opponent.  For  Instance,  the  United 
States  might  not  be  able  to  prevent  a  revolt 
In  East  Germany.  In  the  event  of  revolu- 
tion there,  a  belief  that  the  Russians  would 
strike  first  against  the  United  States  rather 
than  lose  the  territory  would  be  extremely 
dangerous.  One  must  then  add  to  the  re- 
quirements of  stability  the  capacity  to  pre- 
vent shifts  in  the  allegiance  of  third  areas 
whose  prospective  loss  would  cause  the  op- 
ponent to  attack.  Lacking  this  capacity  to 
prevent  transfer,  there  are  risks  In  deceiving 
the  other  side  as  to  which  areas  one  Is  will- 
ing to  strike  first  to  protect. 

There  is  an  additional  new  source  of  in- 
stability here.  That  information  has  previ- 
ously been  termed  stabilizing  which  indicates 
a  reduced  ability  of  either  power  to  carry 
out  a  first  strike.  But  when  a  power  learns 
that  it  can  no  longer  afford  to  defend  a  vital 
area,  the  effect  may  not  be  beneficial.  Un- 
less it  has  or  can  provide  some  other  means 
for  defending  the  area  (e.g.,  limited  war 
forces).  It  Is  likely  to  turn  to  rapidly  in- 
creased procurement  of  new  strategic 
weapons. 

C.  "Splendid"  first-strike  capability:  In 
the  previous  two  strategic  situations,  the  in- 
centives to  preemptive  or  deliberate  war.  ex- 
cept in  crises,  were  not  great.  But  no  one 
is  likely  to  tolerate  very  happily  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "splendid"  capacity  in  the  hands  of 
his  opponent.  He  may  seek  to  counter  the 
danger  In  two  ways:  he  may  himself  be 
tempted  to  make  a  first  strike,  or.  alterna- 
tively, he  may  Increase  procurement  either 
to  Improve  his  own  flrst-strlke  force  or  to 
build  an  adequate  second-strike  force. 

Insofar  as  neither  side  revises  its  strategy. 
Information  Is  of  little  use  In  reducing  this 
kind  of  Instability.  Naturally,  inaccurate 
Information  which  Indicated  that  the  op- 
ponent does  not  have  or  seek  a  first-strike 
capability  would  be  stabilizing  up  to  a  point. 
But  as  long  as  both  sides  seek  a  "splendid" 
first-strike  capability,  any  increase  In  the 
flow  of  accurate  Intelligence  would  only  feed, 
not  reduce,  their  fears.  If  large-scale  vio- 
lence did  not  occur  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, at  some  point  one  side  would  have  to 
revise  its  intentions,  for  the  costs  of  an  in- 
tensified arms  race  would  eventually  prove 
too  great  to  bear.  Then  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  communicate  this  change  to  the  op- 
ponent, and  long-neglected  information 
channels  would  have  to  be  employed  or  new 
ones  created. 

GOALS  AND  RESTRAINTS  IN   INFORMATION 
EXCHANGE 

An  examination  of  information-gathering 
systems  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but 
some  comments  are  In  order.  An  observation 
satellite  carrying  photographic  equipment 
should  be  valuable  In  ordinary  noncrlsls  sit- 
uations In  which  each  side  Is  relatively  con- 
fident of  Its  own  and  Its  opponent's  invul- 
nerability, provided  that  the  original  Infor- 
mation on  which  that  confidence  was  based 
was  reasonably  accurate.  The  U-2  was  the 
predecessor  to  observation  satellites,  and 
much  of  the  Information  it  brought  back 
helped  stabilize  the  arms  race.  It  was 
equipped  to  provide  intelligence  on  the  num- 


bers of  Soviet  aircraft  and  missiles,  the  prog- 
ress of  missile  testing  and  personnel  training, 
nuclear  weapons  storage,  submarine  and  air- 
craft production,  and  aircraft  deployment.* 
The  data  obtained  indicated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not  made  significant  progress  in 
building  a  strategic  force  able  to  threaten 
American  Invulnerability.  This  reassuring 
information  undoubtedly  contributed  heav- 
ily to  the  Elsenhower  administration's  re- 
fusal to  accelerate  greatly  American  defense 
spending.  Presumably  this  Information  from 
the  U-2  flights  has  been  updated  since  1960 
with  Information  from  satellites;  to  a  signifi- 
cant extent  this  is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Soviets  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Observation  satellites  need  not,  however, 
carry  photographic  equipment.  An  Infra- 
red heat  detection  system  which  could  Iden- 
tify an  opponents*  missile  launchlngs  Is  very 
nearly  "perfect"  In  that  It  gives  no  Informa- 
tion facilitating  a  first  strike,  but  does  warn 
of  an  attack.  Another  possibility  Is  the  in- 
stellatlon  In  a  satellite  of  radar-monltorlng 
devices  similar  to  those  carried  by  the  U-2. 
They  would  enable  the  "eavesdropper"  to  as- 
sess the  location,  types,  and  effectiveness  of 
enemy  radar  Installations,  thus  facilitating 
the  penetration  of  his  defenses  by  a  retalia- 
tory force.  (They  could  also,  of  coiarse.  aid 
In  conducting  a  first  strike.) 

Another  task  for  information-gathering 
systems  is  providing  assurance,  in  a  crisis, 
that  the  opponent  Is  not  taking  threatening 
action.  It  would  be  particularly  valuable 
to  know  that  the  opponent  is  not  evacuating 
his  cities,  for  metropolitan  evacuation  might 
well  have  to  precede  a  contemplated  first, 
strike.  Possibly  this  reassurance  could  be 
provided  by  photographic  satellites,  though 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  system  which 
could  provide  sufficiently  current  Informa- 
tion. And  even  if  such  a  system  could  be 
developed,  other  Information  it  might  trans- 
mit could  be  so  destabilizing  that  one  might 
not  wish  to  have  It  operate  during  a  crisis 
itself  (see  below).  One  alternative  Is  T.  C. 
Schelllng's  highly  attractive  clty-survelllance 
scheme.  In  which  observers  posted  in  each 
other's  cities  could  verify  on  demand  that 
evacuation  had  not  occurred.''  If  such  a 
system  were  in  effect  but  not  operating,  one 
might  want  to  be  able  to  activate  It  during 
a  crisis. 

What  this  paper  has  tried  to  say,  how- 
ever, is  that.  In  addition  to  facilitating  the 
exchange  of  some  kinds  of  information, 
the  United  States  may  want  to  avoid  trans- 
mitting some  other  kinds.  In  examining 
this  point  further,  we  must  be  quite  clear 
about  one  point:  Information  which  makes 
an  American  first  strike  seem  more  effective 
Is  Just  as  destabilizing  as  information  which 
Indicates  strengthened  Soviet  first  strike 
capabilities.  This  fact  Is  hard  to  grasp, 
partly  because  of  T5S.  insistence  that  this 
country  would  never  strike  first,  at  least 
without  grave  provocation.  The  United 
States  does  have  an  Important  national 
security  Interest  In  obtaining  certain  kinds 
of  Information  facilitating  a  first  strike,  such 
as  target  location.  These  data  would  be 
extremely  valuable  In  case  of  any  American 
retaliation  since  It  is  unlikely  that  the  first 
phase  of  an  enemy  attack  would  be  made 
with  all  the  weapons  available  to  him.  In 
addition,  in  the  event  that  the  enemy  Is 
about  to  strike,  the  United  States  probably 
does  want  the  ability  to  preempt.  These 
are  legitimate  Interests  that  cannot  be 
Ignored;  nevertheless,  there  Is  reason  to 
emphasize  the  dangers  in  possessing  this  kind 
of  information  and  the  arguments  for  mini- 
mizing it. 


•Or  so  it  has  been  claimed.  See  David 
Wise  and  Thomas  B.  Ross,  "The  U-2  Affair" 
(New  York:    Random  House,   1962),  p.  66. 

'"Arms  Control:  Proposal  for  a  Special 
Svirvelllance  Force,"  "World  Politics."  vol.  13. 
No.  1  (1960).  pp.  1-18. 
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First,  and  perhaps  least  Important,  the 
United  States  may  obtain  inaccurate  Infor- 
mation which  leads  it  to  upgrade  its  esti- 
mates of  the  United  States'  first  strike  ca- 
pability. (Conceivably  the  Soviets  might  be 
so  anxious  to  hide  missile  locations  that  they 
would  deliberately  build  decoys  to  mislead 
the  United  States  Into  thinking  that  it  had 
found  the  actual  locations.)  Action  based 
on  such  inaccurate  information  could  be 
disastrous.  Second,  it  is  clear  that  improved 
first  strike  information  does  Increase  the 
likelihood  that  the  United  States  will  make 
such  an  attack.  In  a  crisis,  when  the  mutual 
fear  of  preemption  exists,  each  side  will  de- 
cide whether  to  attack  on  the  basis  of  its 
expected  values — whether  it  would  be  bet- 
ter off  after  conducting  a  first  strike  or  after 
being  struck  first,  with  the  latter  event  dis- 
counted by  Its  probability.  The  better  off 
the  United  States  will  be  after  attacking  the 
Soviets,  the  more  likely  it  will  do  so  in  a 
crisis,  and  the  more  likely  it  will  do  so 
"mistakenly." 

Third,  if  the  United  States  has  or  appears 
to  have,  flrst-strike-facilitating  informa- 
tion, the  Russians  will  probably  be  dis- 
quieted. It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that 
what  the  Soviets  do  not  know  (about  what 
the  United  States  knows)  will  not  hurt  either 
side.  Perhaps  that  would  be  true  if  the 
United  States  could  keep  secret  not  only 
what  kind  of  information  it  had  collected, 
but  even  that  It  was  collecting  data  at  all. 
But  many  surveillance  activities,  such  as 
those  in  satellites,  are  hard  to  hide.  Given 
the  Soviets'  sensitivity,  they  are  likely  to  fear 
the  worst  and  credit  the  United  States  with 
the  possession  of  substantial  first-strike  in- 
formation whether  it  has  it  or  not.  They  are 
unlikely  to  be  as  confident  of  the  beneficence 
or  passivity  of  U.S.  Intentions  as  are  Amer- 
icans. And  the  more  information  of  that 
sort  they  think  their  opponent  has.  the  more 
pressure  to  preempt  him  they  will  feel. 

Finally,  the  United  States  is  concerned  with 
multilateral  as  well  as  unilateral  measures 
to  increase  the  flow  of  Information.  It  is 
to  some  extent  dependent  upon  Soviet  coop- 
eration in  this  endeavor,  and  the  Russians 
are  not  likely  to  help  obtain  first-strike-fa- 
cilitating Information.  The  United  States 
may  well  have  to  forgo  Its  acquisition,  by  at 
least  certain  means,  if  it  is  to  get  (and  to 
give)  the  kind  of  data  It  may  badly  want  to 
exchange.' 

Particularly  when  Information-gathering 
systems  are  unilaterally  installed,  the  United 
States  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  maximize  the 
amount  of  intelligence  obtained.  If  it  fails 
to  resist  the  temptation,  It  will  pay  a  price. 
Whether  the  price  will  be  high  enough  to 
make  it  renounce  any  particular  Informa- 
tion-gathering system  cannot  easily  be 
ascertained.  But  there  is  a  price,  and  both 
the  possibilities  for  gaining  information  and 
the  passlbillties  for  exercising  restraint  mvist 
be  explored.  Furthermore,  It  will  often  be 
wise  to  appraise  the  Soviets  of  what  kind  of 
Information  can  and  cannot  be  obtained. 
Within  limits  it  may  even  be  wise  to  let  them 
see  the  information  Itself,  and  to  agree  on 
procedures  for  halting  some  kind  of  informa- 
tion gathering  at  critical  periods. 

One  major  problem  is  the  transmission  of 
data  on  the  location  of  missiles  and  air- 
craft, information  which  would  facilitate 
attack.     If    the    Soviets    should     shift    to 
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« One  problem  Is  the  apparent  higher  level 
of  sophistication  among  American  than 
among  Soviet  military  analysts.  We  recog- 
nize, as  they  often  do  not,  that  It  may  be  to 
our  advantage  to  give  them  certain  kinds  of 
information,  and  vice  versa.  This  may  mean 
that  to  some  extent  we  provide  Information 
even  though  they  do  not  reciprocate.  We 
must  nevertheless  prevent  the  lack  of  sophis- 
tication of  the  Soviets  from  providing  them 
with  a  bargaining  advantage. 


greater  use  of  mobility  and  hardening  for 
the  protection  of  delivery  vehicles,  they 
might  become  more  willing  to  tolerate  the 
transmission  of  location  data  during  non- 
crlsls  periods.  But  in  a  crisis  quite  possibly 
neither  side  could  tolerate  the  other's  knowl- 
edge of  current  locations.  At  such  time  they 
might  want  to  exchange  reassuring  informa- 
tion without  also  exchanging  location  and 
other  data  which  would  facilitate  an  attack. 
Some  of  the  possible  means  to  this  end  that 
might  be  explored  include  the  following: 

1.  Carefully  and  strictly  worded  agree- 
ments as  to  what  kinds  of  information  may 
be  transmitted.  This  approach  seems,  on 
the  whole,  unpromising.  The  difficulties  of 
negotiating  with  the  Soviets  are  already 
great  enough  without  such  extra  hair- 
splitting. Furthermore,  it  would  be  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  to  write  agreements 
which  make  the  right  provisions  for  enough 
but  not  too  much  Information — and  which 
would  still  be  adequate  months  or  a  year 
after  they  came  into  force.  Many  informa- 
tion-gathering systems  cannot  be  the  prod- 
uct of  explicit  agreement.  Finally,  there  is 
the  problem  of  enforcing  an  agreement: 
how  to  keep  an  inspector  from  saying  too 
much  at  a  crucial  moment. 

2  Sampling  procedures  in  information- 
gathering.  It  might  be  desirable,  for  in- 
stance, to  reassure  the  Soviets  that  no  Polaris 
submarines  were  within  firing  range  of  the 
US.S.R.;  and  yet  we  could  not  afford  to  pin- 
point the  location  of  all  of  them.  One  pro- 
posed solution  is  for  the  Soviets  to  be  able 
to  demand  that  a  few  submarines,  of  their 
choosing,  surface  and  make  their  positions 
known.  Some  proposals  for  zonal  Inspection 
of  land  areas  also  make  use  of  sampling 
procedvu-es. 

3.  Automatic  data-processing  equipment 
which  does  not  require  human  Intervention. 
A  system  might  be  set  up  which  could  obtain 
Information  from  sensors,  process  It,  and 
give  only  a  relatively  si>arse  output  (i.e., 
"three  aircraft  launchlngs  have  been  observed 
north  of  X  latitude."  with  no  other  location 
data).  If  the  system's  integrity  could  be 
guaranteed,  this  might  be  an  acceptable 
means  of  filtering  out  "sensitive"  informa- 
tion. At  present  the  idea  seems  impractical, 
but  in  a  decade  or  so  it  might  be  feasible 
for  certain  limited  tasks. 

4.  Observation  systems,  manned  or  un- 
manned, with  strictly  limited  capabilities. 
An  unmanned  seismic  station  for  nuclear 
test  detection  is  one  example.  Another  is  an 
observation  satellite  which  carries  infrared 
detection  equipment  to  identify  rocket 
plumes,  but  no  image-producing  equipment. 
In  principle  infrared  could  possibly  be  used 
for  photography  under  dark  or  hazy  condi- 
tions. While  this  might  be  useful  for  some 
purposes,  the  kind  of  information  provided 
would  so  closely  resemble  that  of  the  "con- 
ventional" photographic  satellite  that  in- 
frared photography  equipment  ought  to  be 
kept  out  of  satellites  designed  to  detect 
missile  launchlngs.  its  inclusion  might 
compromise  the  hlgh-crlsis-utility  of  the 
heat  detection  system.  In  practice,  however 
it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  design  equip- 
ment which  is  degraded  to  Just  the  right 
extent— to  provide  enough  information  but 
not  too  much. 

5.  Automatic  measures  for  delaying  the 
transmission  of  information.  One  example 
is  building  observation  sateUitee  which  re- 
cord Images  on  film  that  must  be  recovered 
and  processed  before  the  information  be- 
comes available.  This  would  provide  no  data 
for  instance,  on  the  current  location  of  mo- 
bile missiles,  as  would  a  satellite  equioDed 
with  television.'  ^ 


•Quite  possibly  such  precautions  will  not 
be  needed  in  at  least  the  first  generation  of 
observation  satellites.  To  produce  photo- 
graphs of  Bufflcient  clarity  a  satellite  will  be 


6.  Cessation  of  transmission  during  crises 
If  It  did  turn  out  that  observation  satellites 
equipped  with  television  could  provide  sub- 
stantial information  on  the  location  of  mo- 
bile missiles,  it  might  be  desirable  to  be 
able  to  turn  the  cameras  off  by  mutual  con- 
sent, reactivating  them  only  after  the  crisis 
had  passed. 

7.  Veto  for  the  observed  party  over  what 
information  is  transmitted.  Information 
might  normally  be  sent  from  observation 
posts  either  on  demand  or  at  specified  inter- 
vals. The  failure  to  receive  information  of  a 
sort  regularly  transmitted  (say,  on  troop 
movements,  or  the  nonevacuation  of  cities) 
would  be  taken  as  evidence  that  transmission 
was  being  interfered  with,  and  would  be 
treated  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  positive 
information  that  something  undesirable  was 
occurring.  (Obviously,  this  would  have  to  be 
more  than  ordinary  equipment  cwr  human 
failure— probably  it  would  take  evidence  of 
nontransmlssion  from  several  sources  before 
one  became  overly  concerned.)  Technically, 
this  system  would  require  a  short  delay  be- 
tween the  observer's  transmission  action  and 
the  actual  transmission,  thus  enabling  the 
observed  party  to  censor  the  message;  per- 
haps the  observer  could  speak  into  a  tape 
recorder. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  system  would  be 
to  provide  information  that  the  enemy  Is 
not  doing  certain  things,  rather  than  posi- 
tive evidence  that  he  is  doing  them.  There 
would  have  to  be  some  agreement  and  regu- 
larity about  what  information  could  be  sent, 
but  in  general  this  solution  puts  the  respon- 
sibility where  it  really  must  belong  in  an 
accidental-war  prevention  scheme:  it  is  the 
observed  party  which  must  make  available 
reassuring  Information.  The  United  States 
would  depend  upon  the  Soviets'  Interest  In 
reassuring  the  United  States  to  keep  them 
from  preventing  the  transmission  of  stabiliz- 
ing information.  Note  that  this  system  pro- 
vides no  ability  for  the  observed  party  to  add 
"Information"  to  that  which  Is  transmitted— 
It  Is  a  denial  power  only. 

None  of  the  above-listed  possibilities  Is  ap- 
plicable to  all  information-gathering  sys- 
tems. In  some  Instances,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  overlook  the  fact  that  informa- 
tion facilitating  a  first  strike  will  be  trans- 
mitted, for  one  may  need  other  information 
too  badly.  But  It  might  prove  extraordinarily 
useful  to  explore  some  of  these  possibilities 
for  restraint  and  discrimination. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
good  example  of  the  latter  is  a  study 
entitled  "Quis  Custodiet?  Controlling 
the  Police  in  a  Disarmed  World."  pre- 
pared by  the  Peace  Research  Institute 
under  ACDA  contract  IR-8.  This  study 
was  completed  in  April  1962,  and  has 
been  released  to  the  public. 

It  would  be  far  better,  therefore,  if 
arms  control  and  disarmament  studies 
are  to  be  continued,  for  such  studies  as 
are  to  be  financed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  be  initiated  by  those  agencies 
which  have  day-to-day  operational 
functions  which  keep  them  constantly  in 
contact  with  the  realities  of  the  world 
in  which  disarmament  and  arms  control 
must  work.  If,  indeed,  they  will  work  at 
all.  Contact  with  such  realities  pro- 
vides one  means  of  insuring  that  in  the 
studies  on  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment, the  ultimate  objective,  however 
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able  to  cover  only  a  relatively  narrow  strip  of 
earth  below.  A  system  which  could  provide 
current  enough  information  on  the  location 
of  mobile  missiles  would  probably  require 
mxare  satellites  than  would  be  economically 
feasible  at  least  for  some  time. 


altruistic,  must  be  peace — and  not  arms 
control  or  disarmament  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  also  has 
a  function  of  advising  the  President  on 
matters  relating  to  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, in  addition  to  its  function  of 
gathering  information  on  the  subject. 
This  advisory  function,  however,  could 
just  as  well  be  performed  by  one  or 
several  of  the  operating  departments 
or  agencies  which,  of  necessity,  have 
substantial  involvement  with  arms  con- 
trol or  disarmament  proposals.  It  is  not 
imlikely  that  departments  and  agencies, 
other  than  ACDA,  now  perform  a  more 
significant  and  influential  advisory  role 
in  the  arms  control  and  disarmament 
field  than  does  ACDA,  There  is  very 
little  reason  to  believe  that  ACDA  is  at 
all  efTective.  at  present,  in  its  statutory 
advisory  role. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has 
presented  a  number  of  proposals  to  the 
18  Nation  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Geneva.  By  far  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  these  was  the  "Outline  of  Basic 
Provisions  of  a  Treaty  of  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful 
World."  This  proposal  outlines,  as  the 
name  implies,  a  plan  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  in  three  stages. 
It  contemplates  the  transfer  of  peace- 
keeping functions  and  armed  enforce- 
ment of  international  decisions  to  an 
international  organization,  with  each 
nation  retaining  no  military  power  other 
than  that  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  internal  order,  or  in  other  words,  a 
police  force.  This  U.S.  proposal  was 
submitted  to  the  18  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  on  April  18,  1962,  and  is  still 
pending  before  that  conference. 

With  respect  to  the  advisory  function 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  I  think  it  is  quite  significant 
that  the  study  contracted  by  ACDA  to 
explore  the  effects  and  ramifications  of 
the  U.S.S  proposed  "Outline  of  Basic 
Provisions  of  a  Treaty  of  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament"  was  not  com- 
pleted until  July  1964,  more  than  2  years 
after  the  proposal,  itself,  was  officially 
made  by  the  U.S.  Government.  I  do  not 
know,  of  course,  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  offered  advice  concerning  the 
advisability  of  proposing  this  "Outline 
of  a  Treaty  for  General  and  Complete 
Disarmament."  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  thorough  type  of  study  and 
consideration  of  such  far-reaching  pro- 
posals, as  was  contemplated  by  the  status 
which  established  the  Agency,  came  far 
too  late  for  any  usefulness  in  determin- 
ing, initially  whether  such  a  proposal 
should  be  made.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  U.S.  "Out- 
line of  a  Basic  Treaty  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament,"  proposed  to 
the  18  Nation  Disarmament  Conference 
on  April  18.  1962,  together  with  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  United  States  to 
its  own  proposal  in  1962  and  1963,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 
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vs.    BASIC   TREATY    OUTLINE 

U.S.  proposal  submitted  to  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee:  Outline  of  basic 
provisions  of  a  treaty  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world, 
April  18.  1962 

In  order  to  assist  In  the  preparation  of  a 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
in  a  peaceful  world,  the  United  States  sub- 
mits the  following  outline  of  basic  provisions 
of  such  a  treaty.    The  preamble  of  such  a 
treaty  has  already  been  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiations and  is  therefore  not  submitted  as 
part  of  this  treaty  outline. 
U.S.  proposal  submitted  to  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament  Committee:   Outline   of    basic 
provisions  of  a  treaty  on  general  and  com- 
plete  disarmament  in  a   peaceful   world, 
April  18.  1962 

A.  Objectives 

1.  To  ensure  that  (a)  disarmament  is  gen- 
eral and  complete  and  war  is  no  longer  an 
Instrument  for  settling  international  prob- 
lems, and  (b)  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment is  accompanied  by  the  establishment 
of  reliable  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  by  eflfective  arrangements  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  Taking  into  account  paragraphs  3  and  4 
below,  to  provide,  with  respect  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  every  nation,  for: 

(a)  Disbanding  of  armed  forces,  disman- 
tling of  military  establishments,  including 
bases,  cessation  of  the  production  of  arma- 
ments as  well  as  their  liquidation  or  conver- 
sion to  peaceful  uses; 

(b)  Elimination  of  all  stockpiles  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  biological,  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  cessation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  such  weapons; 

(c)  Elimination  of  all  means  of  delivery  of 
weapons  of  mass  destructlcm: 

(d)  Abolition  of  the  orgalilzatlons  and  in- 
stitutions designed  to  organize  the  military 
efforts  of  states,  cessation  of  military  train- 
ing, and  closing  of  all  military  training  In- 
stitutions; 

(e)  Discontinuance  of  military  expendi- 
tures. 

3.  To  ensure  that,  at  the  completion  of  the 
program  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, states  would  have  at  their  disposal 
only  those  non-nuclear  armaments,  forces, 
facilities  and  establishments  as  are  agreed 
to  be  necessary  to  maintain  internal  order 
and  protect  the  personal  secvu-lty  of  citi- 
zens. 

4.  To  ensure  that  during  and  after  imple- 
mentation of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, states  also  would  support  and  provide 
agreed  manpower  for  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  to  be  equipped  with  agreed  types  of 
armaments  necesary  to  ensure  that  the 
United  Nations  can  effectively  deter  or  sup- 
press any  threat  or  vise  of  arms. 

5.  To  establish  and  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  an  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring that  all  obligations  under  the  dis- 
armament programs  would  be  honored  and 
observed  during  and  after  implementation 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament;  and 
to  this  end  to  ensure  that  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  and  its  inspectors 
would  have  unrestricted  access  without  veto 
to  all  places  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
effective  verification. 

B.  Principles 

The  guiding  principles  during  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives  are: 

1.  Disarmament  would  be  implemented 
until  it  Is  completed  by  stages  to  be  carried 
out  within  specified  time  limits. 
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2.  Disarmament  would  be  balanced  so  that 
at  no  stage  of  the  Implementation  of  the 
treaty  could  any  state  or  group  of  states 
gain  military  advantage,  and  so  that  security 
would   be  ensured  equally  for  all. 

3.  Compliance  with  all  disarmament  obli- 
gations would  be  effectively  verified  during 
and  after  their  entry  into  force.  Verification 
arrangements  would  be  instituted  progres- 
sively as  necessary  to  ensure  throughout  the 
disarmament  process  that  agreed  levels  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces  were  not  ex- 
ceeded. 

4.  As  iiatlonal  armaments  are  reduced,  the 
United  Nations  would  be  progressively 
strengthened  in  order  to  Improve  its  capacity 
to  ensure  international  security  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  common  tasks  for  tlie 
benefit  of  mankind. 

5.  Transition  from  one  stage  of  disarma- 
ment to  the  next  would  take  place  upon  de- 
cision that  all  measures  in  the  preceding 
Btage  had  been  Implemented  and  verified  and 
that  any  additional  arrangements  required 
for  measures  in  the  next  sUige  were  ready 
to  operate. 

Introduction 
The  Treaty  would  contain  three  stages 
designed  to  achieve  a  permanent  state  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  in  a 
peaceful  world.  The  Treaty  would  enter  in- 
to force  upon  the  signature  and  ratification 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  such  other 
states  as  might  be  agreed.  Stage  II  would 
begin  when  all  militarily  significant  states 
had  become  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  other 
transition  requirements  had  been  satisfied. 
Stage  III  would  begin  when  all  stages  possess- 
ing armed  forces  and  armaments  had  become 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  other  transition 
requirements  had  been  satisfied.  Disarma- 
ment, verification,  and  measures  for  keeping 
the  peace  would  proceed  progressively  and 
proportionately  beginning  with  the  entry  Into 
force  of  the  Treaty. 

Stage  I 

Stage  I  would  begin  upon  the  entry  Into 
force  of  the  Treaty  and  would  be  completed 
within  three  years  from   that  date. 

During  Stage  I  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
would  undertake: 

1.  To  reduce  their  armaments  and  armed 
forces  and  to  carry  out  other  agreed  measures 
in  the  manner  outlined  below: 

2.  To  establish  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  upon  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Treaty  in  order  to  ensure  the  verifica- 
tion in  the  agreed  manner  of  the  obligations 
undertaken;  and 

3.  To  strengthen  arrangements  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  through  the  measures  outlined 
below. 


A.  Armaments 
1.  Reduction  of  Armaments : 
(a)  Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  as  a 
first  stage  toward  general  and  comolete  dis- 
armament in  a  peaceful  world,  would  reduce 
by  thirty  per  cent  the  armaments  in  each 
category  listed  in  subparagraph  (b)  below. 
Except  as  adjustments  for  production  would 
be  permitted  in  Stage  I  in  accordance  with 
paragrapii  3  below,  each  type  of  armament 
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U.S.  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Committee:  Amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Outline  of 
Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General 
and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful 
World,  Relating  to  the  Production  of 
Armaments  in  Stage  I.  August  6.  1962 

Stage  I,  Section  A,  Armaments 
1.  In  the  second  sentence  of  sub-paragraph 
1(a),  delete  the  phrase  "except  as  adjust- 
ments for  production  would  be  permitted  in 
Stage  I  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3 
below". 
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in  the  categories  listed  In  subparagraph  (b) 
would  be  reduced  by  thirty  percent  of  the 
inventory  existing  at  an  agreed  date. 

(b)  All  types  of  armaments  within  agreed 
categories  would  be  subject  to  reduction  in 
Stage  I  (the  following  list  of  categories,  and 
of  types  within  categories,  is  iUustratlve)  • 

(1)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  40,000  kilograms  or  greater' 
missiles  having  a  range  of  5,000  kilometres 
or  greater,  together  with  their  related  fixed 
launching  pads;  and  submarine-launched 
missiles  and  alr-to-surface  missiles  having  a 
range  of  300  kilometres  or  greater. 

(Within  this  category,  the  United  States, 
for  example,  would  declare  as  types  of  arma- 
ments: the  B-52  aircraft;  Atlas  missiles  to- 
gether with  their  related  fixed  launching 
pads;  Titan  missiles  together  with  their  re- 
lated fixed  laimchlng  pads;  Polaris  missiles; 
Hound  Dog  missiles:  and  each  new  type  of 
armament,  such  as  Minuteman  missiles, 
which  came  within  the  category  description! 
together  with,  where  applicable,  their  related 
fixed  launching  pads.  The  declared  inven- 
tory of  types  within  the  category  by  other 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  be  similarly 
detailed.) 

(2)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  between  15.000  kilograms 
and  40,000  kilograms  and  those  missiles  not 
Included  In  category  (1)  having  a  range  be- 
tween 300  kilometres  and  5.000  kilometres, 
together  with  any  related  fixed  launching 
pads.  (The  Parties  would  declare  their  arma- 
ments by  types  within  the  category.) 

(3)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  between  2,500  and  15,000 
kilograms.  (The  Parties  would  declare  their 
armaments  by  types  within  the  category.) 

(4)  Surface-to-surface  (including  sub- 
marine-launched missiles)  and  air-to-surface 
aerodynamic  and  ballistic  missiles  and  free 
rockets  having  a  range  of  between  10  kilo- 
metres and  300  kilometres,  together  with  any 
related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The  Parties 
would  declare  their  armaments  by  types 
within  the  category.) 

(5)  Anti-missile  missile  systems,  together 
with  related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The 
Parties  would  declare  their  armaments  by 
types  within  the  category.) 

(6)  Surface-to-air  missiles  other  than 
anti-missile  missile  systems,  together  with 
any  related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The  Par- 
ties would  declare  their  armaments  by  types 
within  the  category.) 

(7)  Tanks.  (The  Parties  would  declare 
their  armaments  by  types  within  the  cate- 
gory.) 

(8)  Armoured  cars  and  armoured  person- 
nel carriers.  (The  Parties  would  declare  their 
armaments  by  types  within  the  category.) 

(9)  All  artillery,  and  mortars  and  rocket 
launchers  having  a  caliber  of  100  mm.  or 
greater.  (The  Parties  would  declare  their 
armaments  by  types  within  the  category.) 

(10)  Combatant  ships  with  standard  dis- 
placement of  400  tons  or  greater  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  Aircraft  carriers,  battleships, 
cruisers,  destroyer  types  and  submarines. 
(The  Parties  would  declare  their  armaments 
by  types  within  the  category.) 

2.  Method  of  Reduction : 

(a)  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  were 
subject  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  would 
siibmit  to  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  an  appropriate  declaration  re- 
specting inventories  of  their  armaments  ex- 
isting at  the  agreed  date. 

(b)  The  reduction  would  be  accomplished 
in  three  steps,  each  consisting  of  one  year. 
One-third  of  the  reduction  to  be  made  dur- 
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Ing  Stage  I  would  be  carried  out  during  each 
step. 

(c)  During  the  first  part  of  each  step,  one- 
third  of  the  armaments  to  be  eliminated 
during  Stage  I  would  be  placed  in  depots 
under  supervision  of  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization.  During  the  second 
part  of  each  step,  the  deposited  armaments 
would  be  destroyed  or,  where  appropriate, 
converted  to  peaceful  uses.  The  number  and 
location  of  such  depots  and  arrangements 
respecting  their  establishment  and  operation 
would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

(d)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  In  a  Treaty  annex 
on  verification,  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  would  verify  the  forego- 
ing reduction  and  would  provide  as6vu"ance 
that  retained  armaments  did  not  exceed 
agreed  levels. 

3.  Limitation  on  Production  of  Armaments 
and  on  Related  Activities 

(a)  Production  of  all  armaments  listed  in 
subparagraph  b.  of  paragraph  1.  above  would 
be  limited  to  agreed  allowances  during  Stage 
I  and.  by  the  beginning  of  Stage  II,  would 
be  halted  except  for  production  within  agreed 
limits  of  parts  for  maintenance  of  the  agreed 
retained  armaments. 

(b)  The  allowances  would,  permit  limited 
production  in  each  of  the  categories  of  arma- 
ments listed  in  subparagraph  b.  of  paragraph 
1.  above.  In  all  instances  during  the  process 
of  eliminating  production  of  armaments: 

( 1 )  any  armament  produced  within  a  cate- 
gory would  be  compensated  for  by  an  addi- 
tional armament  destroyed  within  that  cate- 
gory to  the  end  that  the  ten  percent  reduc- 
tion in  numbers  in  each  category  in  each 
step,  and  the  restilting  thirty  per  cent  reduc- 
tion In  Stage  I,  would  be  achieved;  and  fur- 
thermore 

(2)  In  the  case  of  armed  combat  aircraft 
having  an  empty  weight  of  15,000  kilograms 
or  greater  and  of  missiles  having  a  range  of 
300  kilometres  or  greater,  the  destructive  ca- 
pability of  any  such  armaments  produced 
within  a  category  would  be  compensated  for 
by  the  destruction  of  sufficient  armaments 
within  that  category  to  the  end  that  the  ten 
per  cent  reduction  in  destructive  capability 
as  well  as  numbers  in  each  of  these  categories 
in  each  step,  and  the  resulting  thirty  per 
cent  reduction  in  Stage  I.  would  be  achieved. 

(c)  Should  a  Party  to  the  Treaty  elect  to 
reduce  its  production  In  any  category  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  required  by  the  allow- 
ances provided  in  subparagraph  b.  above, 
that  Party  would  be  entitled  to  retain  exist- 
ing armaments  to  the  extent  of  the  unused 
portion  of  its  production  allowance.  In  any 
such  Instance,  any  armament  so  retained 
would  be  compensated  for  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  b.(l)  and.  where  ap- 
plicable, b.(2)  above,  to  the  end  that  the  ten 
per  cent  reduction  In  numbers  and,  where 
applicable,  destructive  capability  in  each 
category  In  each  step,  and  the  resulting 
thirty  per  cent  reduction  In  Stage  I  would  be 
achieved. 


(d)  The  flight  testing  of  missiles  would 
be  limited  to  agreed  annual  quotas. 

(e)  In     accordance     with     arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on 
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U.S.  amendment  to  treaty  outline,  August  6 
2.  Replace  the  present  text  of  paragraph 
3.  Limitation  on  Production  of  Armamenta 
and  on  Related  Activities,  by  the  following: 

(a)  Production  of  all  armaments  listed  in 
subparagraph  b  of  paragraph  1  above  would 
be  limited  to  agreed  allowances  during  Stage 
I  and.  by  the  beginning  of  Stage  n,  would  be 
halted  except  for  production  within  agreed 
limits  of  parts  for  maintenance  of  the  agreed 
retained  armaments. 

(b)  The  allowances  would  permit  limited 
production  of  each  t3rpe  of  armament  listed 
in  sub-paragraph  b  of  parsigraph  1  above.  In 
all  instances  during  the  process  of  ellmlnt- 
ing  production  of  armaments,  any  arma- 
ment produced  within  a  type  would  be  com- 
pensated for  by  an  additional  armament  de- 
stroyed within  that  type  to  the  end  that  the 
ten  per  cent  reduction  In  numbers  in  each 
type  In  each  step,  and  the  resulting  thirty 
per  cent  reduction  In  Stage  I,  woxild  be 
achieved. 


(d)  The  expansion  of  facilities  for  the 
production  of  existing  types  of  armaments 
and  the  construction  or  equipping  of  facili- 
ties for  the  production  of  new  types  of  arma- 
ments would  be  prohibited. 

(c)  The  testing  and  production  of  new 
t3T)es  of  armaments  would  be  prohibited. 

(e)  The  flight  testing  of  missiles  would  be 
limited  to  agreed  annual  quotas. 

(f)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on 
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verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures  at  declared  locations  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  activities  subject  to 
the  foregoing  measures  were  not  conducted 
at  undeclared  locations. 
4.  Additional  measures  : 
The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to 
examine  unresolved  questions  relating  to 
means  of  accomplishing  In  stages  II  and  III 
the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of 
production  and  stockpiles  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In 
light  of  this  examination,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  agree  to  arrangements  con- 
cerning chemical  and  biological  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

B.  Armed  Forces 

1.  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces: 

Force  levels  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics would  be  reduced  to  2.1  million  each 
and  for  other  specified  parties  to  the  treaty 
to  agreed  levels  not  exceeding  2.1  million 
each.  All  other  parties  to  the  treaty  would, 
with  agreed  exceptions,  reduce  their  force 
levels  to  100,000  or  1  percent  of  their  popula- 
tion, whichever  were  higher,  provided  that 
In  no  case  would  the  force  levels  of  such  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  exceed  levels  In  existence 
upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty. 

2.  Armed  Forces  subject  to  reduction: 
Agreed  force  levels  would  Include  all  full- 
time,    uniformed    personnel    maintained    by 
national  governments  in  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

(a)  Career  personnel  of  active  armed 
forces  and  other  personnel  serving  In  the 
active  armed  forces  on  fixed  engagements  or 
contracts. 

(b)  Conscripts  performing  their  required 
period  of  full-time  active  duty  as  fixed  by 
national  law. 

(c)  Personel  of  militarily  organized  secu- 
rity forces  and  of  other  forces  or  organiza- 
tions equipped  and  organized  to  perform  a 
military  mission. 

3.  Method  of  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces: 
The   reduction   of    force   levels   would   be 

carried  out  In  the  following  manner : 

(a)  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which 
were  subject  to  the  foregoing  reductions 
would  submit  to  the  International  Disarm- 
ament Organization  a  declaration  stating 
their  force  levels  at  the  agreed  date. 

(b)  Force  level  reductions  would  be  ac- 
complished In  three  steps,  each  having  a  dur- 
ation of  one  year.  During  each  step  force 
levels  would  be  reduced  by  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  force  levels  existing  at  the 
agreed  date  and  the  levels  to  be  reached  at 
the  end  of  Stage  I. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that 
wo\ild  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  veri- 
fication, the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  reduction  of 
force  levels  and  provide  assurance  that  re- 
tained forces  did  not  exceed  agreed  levels. 

4.  Additional  Measures: 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  reductions  would  agree 
upon  appropriate  arrangements,  including 
procedures  for  consultation.  In  order  to  en- 
sure that  civilian  employment  by  military 
establishments  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  objectives  of  the  obligations  respecting 
force  levels. 

C.  Nuclear  Weapons 

1.  Production  of  Fissionable  Materials  for 
Nuclear  Weapons: 

(a)  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  halt 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  in  nuclear  weapons. 
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Continued 
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verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization    would    verify    the    foregoing 
measures  at  declared  locations  and  would 
provide  assiirance  that  activities  subject  to 
the  foregoing  measures  were  not  conducted 
at  undeclared  locations. 
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Conference,  March  1963-September  1963— 
Continued 

U.S.    BASIC    TREATY    OUTLINE 

(b)  This  measure  would  be  carried  out  In 
the  following  manner: 

(1)  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  sub- 
mit to  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization a  declaration  listing  by  name,  lo- 
cation and  production  capacity  every  facil- 
ity under  their  Jurisdiction  capable  of  pro- 
ducing and  processing  fissionable  materials 
at  the  agreed  date. 

(2)  Production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
purposes  other  than  use  in  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  limited  to  agreed  levels.  The  Par- 
ties to  the  Treaty  would  submit  to  the  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Organization  periodic 
declarations  stating  the  amounts  and  types 
of  fissionable  materials  which  were  still  being 
produced  at  each  facility. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on 
verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures  at  declared  facilities  and  would  pro- 
vide assurance  that  activities  subject  to  the 
foregoing  limitations  were  not  conducted  at 
undeclared  facilities. 
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2.  Transfer  of  fissionable  material  to  pur- 
poses other  than  use  In  nucelar  weapona: 

(a)  Upon  the  cessation  of  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would 
each  transfer  to  purposes  other  than  use  in 
nuclear  weapons  an  agreed  quantity  of 
weapons-grade  U=»  from  past  production. 
The  purpose  for  which  such  materials  would 
be  used  would  be  determined  by  the  State 
to  which  the  material  belonged,  provided 
that  such  materials  were  not  used  in  nuclear 
weapons. 


(b)  To  ensure  that  the  transferred  mate- 
rials were  not  used  in  nuclear  weapons,  such 
materials  would  be  placed  under  safeguards 
and  inspection  by  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  either  In  stockpiles  or  at 
the  facilities  In  which  they  would  be  utilized 
for  purposes  other  than  use  In  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Arrangements  for  such  safeguards  and 
Inspection  would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex 
on  verification. 

3.  Transfer  of  Fissionable  Materials  Be- 
tween States  for  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear 
Energy: 

(a)  Any  transfer  of  fissionable  materials 
between  states  would  be  for  purposes  other 
than  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  and  would 
be  subject  to  a  system  of  safeguards  to 
ensure  that  such  materials  were  not  used  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

(b)  The  system  of  safeguards  to  be  applied 
for  this  purpose  would  be  developed  in  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  would  be  set  forth  In  an  annex 
to  the  Treaty. 

4.  Non-Transfer  of  Nuclear  Weapons: 
The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 

seek  to  prevent  the  creation  of  further  na- 
tional nuclear  forces.  To  this  end  the 
Parties  would  agree  that: 

(a)  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  which  had 
manufactured,  or  which  at  any  time  manu- 
facturers, a  nuclear  weapon  would: 

(1)  Not  transfer  control  over  any  nuclear 
weapons  to  a  state  which  had  not  manufac- 
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United  States  proposal  to  the  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Committee:  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  outline  of  basic 
provisions  of  a  treaty  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world, 
relating  to  nuclear  disarmament  in  stage 
I.August  14,1963 
Stage  I.  Section  C.    Nuclear  Weapons 

(a)  Upon  the  cessation  of  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would 
each  transfer  to  purposes  other  than  use  In 
nuclear  weapons  agreed  quantities  of  weap- 
ons grade  U=^  from  past  production.  The 
United    States    of    America   would    transfer 

kilograms,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist   Republics    would    transfer    

kilograms  of  such  weapons  grade  U".  For 
this  purpose,  "weapons  grade  U«*"  means 
the  U="  contained  In  metal  of  which  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  weight  Is  IP». 
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tured  a  nuclear  weapon   before  an   agreed 

date; 

(2)   Not  assist  any  such  state  in  manvifac- 

turlng  any  nuclear  weapons. 

(b)   Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  which  had 

not  manufactured  a  nuclear  weapon  before 

the  agreed  date  would: 

(1)  Not  acquire,  or  attempt  to  acquire, 
control  over  any  nuclear  weapons; 

(2)  Not  manufacture,  or  attempt  to  man- 
ufacture, any  nuclear  weapons. 

5.  Nuclear    Weapons    Test    Explosions: 

(a)  If  an  agreement  prohibiting  nuclear 
weapons  test  explosions  and  providing  for  ef- 
fective international  control  had  come  Into 
force  prior  to  the  entry  Into  force  of  the 
Treaty,  such  agreement  would  become  an 
annex  to  the  Treaty,  and  all  the  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  would  be  bound  by  the  obligations 
specified  in  the  agreement. 

(b)  If,  however,  no  such  agreement  had 
come  Into  force  prior  to  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  Treaty,  all  nuclear  weapons  test  ex- 
plosions would  be  prohibited,  and  the  pro- 
cedures for  effective  international  control 
would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

6.  Additional  Measures: 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
examine  remaining  unresolved  questions  re- 
lating to  the  means  of  accomplishing  In 
Stages  II  and  III  the  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 
In  the  light  of  this  examination,  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  arrangements 
concerning  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 
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I.  Transition 

1.  Transition  from  Stage  I  to  Stage  II 
would  take  place  at  the  end  of  Stage  I,  upon 
a  determination  that  the  following  circum- 
stances existed: 

(a)  All  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  in 
Stage  I  had  been  carried  out; 

(b)  All  preparations  required  for  Stage  n 
had  been  made;  and 

(c)  All  militarily  significant  states  had  be- 
come Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

2.  During  the  last  three  months  of  Stage 
I,  the  Control  Council  would  review  the  situ- 
ation respecting  these  clrcvunstances  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  these  circum- 
stances existed  at  the  end  of  Stage  I. 


3.  If,  at  the  end  of  Stage  I,  one  or  more 
permanent  members  of  the  Control  Council 
should  declare  that  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances did  not  exist,  the  agreed  period  of 
Stage  I  would,  upon  the  request  of  such 
permanent  member  or  members,  be  extended 
by  a  period  or  periods  totalling  no  more  than 
three  months  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  foregoing  circumstances. 

4.  If,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period 
or  periods,  one  or  more  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Control  Council  should  de- 
clare that  the  foregoing  circumstances  still 
did  not  exist,  the  question  would  be  placed 
before  a  special  session  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil; transition  to  Stage  n  would  take  place 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Seciu-ity  Coun- 
cil that  the  foregoing  circumstances  did  In 
fact  exist. 


United  States  Proposal  Submitted  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee: 
Amendments  to  the  United  States  Outline 
of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General 
and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful 
World,  Relating  to  Transition,  August  8, 
1962 

Stage  I,   Section   I,   Transition 

1.  Diiring  the  last  three  months  of  Stage 
I,  the  Control  Council  would  review  the  situ- 
ation respecting  the  following  listed  circum- 
stances with  a  view  to  determining.  In  the 
light  of  specified  criteria,  whether  these  cir- 
cumstances existed  at  the  end  of  Stage  I; 

(a)  All  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  in 
Stage  I  had  been  carried  out; 

(b)  All  preparation  required  for  Stage  n 
had  been  made;  and 

(c)  All  militarily  significant  states  had 
become  Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

2.  Transition  from  Sta^e  I  to  Stage  II 
would  take  place  at  the  end  of  Stage  I  or  at 
the  end  of  any  periods  of  extension  of  Stage 
I,  upon  a  determination,  in  the  light  of  spe- 
cified criteria,  by  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Control  Coxin- 
cil,  including  at  least  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  that 
the  foregoing  circumstances  existed. 

3.  If,  at  the  end  of  Stage  I,  one  or  more 
permanent  members  of  the  Control  Council 
should  declare  that  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances did  not  exist,  the  agreed  period  of 
Stage  I  would,  upon  the  request  of  such 
permanent  member  or  members,  be  extended 
by  a  period  or  periods  totalling  no  more  than 
three  months  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  foregoing  clrciunstances. 

4.  Upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  or 
periods,  the  Control  Council  would  again 
consider  whether  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances did  in  fact  exist  and  would  vote  upon 
transition  in  the  manner  specified  In  para- 
graph 2  above. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  the 
summaries  of  the  seven  papers  which 
comprise  the  study  performed  by  a  panel 
of  research  associates  of  the  Washing- 
ton Center  on  Foreign  Policy  Research, 
School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for 
ACDA  imder  contract  ACDA/GC-19,  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

ExHiBrr  3 

The  Peacekeeping  Proposals  of  the  U.S. 
"Outline  op  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty 
of  General  and  Complete  Disarmament  in 
A  Peaceful  World" 

(A  Study  by  a  Panel  of  Research  Associates 
of  the  Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Research,  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity) 

(Note. — This  report  was  prepared  under 
contract  ACDA/GC-19  for  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The 
Judgments  expressed  In  the  report  are  those 
of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  the  Agency  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  1964.) 

disarmament,  peacekeeping,  and  the 

NATIONAL    interest 

(By  Arnold  Wolfers) 

According  to  the  Outline  progress  toward 
general  and  complete  disarmament  must  go 
hand  In  hand  with  progress  In  the  field  of 
peacekeeping  because  arms  reductions  by 
themselves  risk  harming  U.S.  vital  Interests 
that  at  present  enjoy  the  protection  of  na- 
tional military  power.  Governments  gain 
leeway  for  arms  reductions  compatible  with 
the  Interests  of  their  countries  chiefly  from 
changes  In  the  environment  that  either 
diminish  the  threats  to  these  Interests  or 
provide  In  the  form  of  International  peace 
forces  reliable  substitutes  for  national  armed 
protection. 

Unilateral  arms  reductions  may  conmiend 
themselves  If  the  estimates  of  either  the 
strength  or  the  Intentions  of  the  adversary 
are  revised,  not,  as  some  "unilateralists"  con- 
tend, on  the  ground  that  disarmament  elimi- 
nates the  opponent's  fears  and  thus  his 
aggressiveness  and  with  it  the  conflicts  lead- 
ing to  violence.  As  a  rule,  conflicts  generat- 
ing the  danger  of  violence  stem  from  incom- 
patible Interests  and  demands  and  must 
therefore  be  solved  or  moderated  before  any 
national  armaments  become  superfluous. 

Governments  enjoy  far  greater  leeway  in 
the  field  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  arms 
reductions  whether  tacitly  or  formally  agreed 
upon.  In  fact  the  national  Interest  would 
set  no  limit  to  such  reductions  if  they  could 
be  carried  out  without  changing  the  existing 
distribution  of  military  power.  However, 
this  Is  rarely  practical.  It  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  the  case  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  if  any  of  the  countries  in- 
volved enjoys  military  superiority.  Radical 
disarmament  favors  the  militarily  imder- 
privlleged  as  well  as  those  who  are  better 
equipped  to  use  nonmllitary  means  of 
coercion.  Whenever  and  for  whatever  rea- 
sons the  military  balance  risks  being  upset 
in  the  process  of  disarmament,  effective 
peacekeeping  measures  may,  as  the  Outline 
suggests,  reduce  or  offset  the  resulting  dan- 
ger, though  an  international  peace  force  con- 
trolled by  an  adversary  would  tip  the  balance 
in  his  favor. 

The  amount  of  disarmament  the  United 
States  can  tolerate  or  welcome  depends  on 
the  scope  of  its  vital  Interests  and  the  threats 
to  which  they  are  exposed.     The  scope  in 


turn  depends  on  the  choice  the  United 
States  makes  among  three  possible  responses 
to  the  Soviet  challenge  and  to  other  inimical 
challenges.  It  could  opt  first,  for  a  "fortress 
America"  strategy  according  to  which  noth- 
ing but  the  safety  of  the  North  American 
Continent  against  direct  attack  would  be 
considered  vital. 

2.  A  second  option,  never  considered  by  any 
American  administration,  and  one  that  would 
call  for  massive  rearmament  rather  than  for 
disarmament  would  consist  in  regarding  the 
mere  existence  of  Communist  regimes  any- 
where in  the  world  a  violation  of  American 
vital  interests  and  require  their  elimination, 
if  necessary,  by  military  force.  The  option 
would  call  for  rearmament. 

3.  The  third  option,  which  has  been  the 
American  choice  since  the  cold  war  began, 
can  be  described  as  a  policy  of  containment 
or  of  collective  defense,  the  rationale  of 
which — though  not  necessarily  a  conscious 
aim — is  to  preserve  a  reasonably  reliable  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  Such  a  balance,  if  implying  the  abil- 
ity of  the  adversaries  to  deter  each  other 
from  resorting  to  war.  Is  a  rational  goal  for 
a  United  States  that  has  no  Intention  of 
changing  the  status  quo,  however  unsatis- 
factory, by  means  of  military  force. 

The  chief  danger  to  the  United  States 
stems  obviously  from  the  continued  threats 
emanating  from  its  Communist  opponents. 
But  even  if  this  danger  were  to  subside  the 
United  States  could  not  become  indifferent 
to  the  distribution  of  military  power  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Defense  against 
the  "export"  of  revolution  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Red  China,  or  against  Slno-Sovlet 
economic,  propaganda  and  related  attacks, 
would  not  call  for  more  than  a  fraction  of 
present  U.S.  armaments,  but  Slno-Sovlet  sup- 
port for  Indigenous  revolutionary  movements 
might  pose  a  particularly  serious  challenge 
once  the  great  powers  had  reduced  their 
armaments.  Control  over  the  policy  of  allies 
would  tend  to  shrink  if  the  United  States 
ever  became  militarily  impotent  though  the 
value  of  alliances  might  drop  in  the  process 
of  disarmament.  Most  perilous  for  the 
United  States  might  become  the  threats 
emanating  from  the  "third  world."  While 
the  United  States  has  not  so  far  had  to  rely 
on  the  open  use  of  its  military  power  to  pro- 
tect its  Interests  against  "third  world"  inter- 
ference, a  drastically  disarmed  United  States 
might  find  its  Interests  Jeopardized  unless 
enjoying  the  protection  of  an  international 
military  force. 

Theoretically,  an  international  peace  force 
as  suggested  In  the  U.S.  Outline  should  be 
capable  of  coping  with  violent  revolutionary 
moves  directed;  e.g.,  against  "neocolonialists" 
or  against  "capitalist-imperialists."  But  If 
such  a  force  were  controlled  by  the  United 
Nations  as  presently  constituted,  which  is 
hard,  however,  to  Imagine  the  United  States 
ever  accepting,  it  would  offer  little  comfort 
to  the  United  States  and  might  indeed,  by 
siding  with  its  opponents,  render  the  safety 
of  many  vulnerable  American  interests  more 
rather  than  less  precarious. 

military  power  in  a  disarming  and 

disarmed    world 

(By  Robert  E.  Osgood) 

This  essay  undertakes  to  analyze  the  role 
that  the  military  power  of  states  would  play 
in  a  disarming  or  disarmed  world  on  the  as- 
siimption  that  effective  peacekeeping  ar- 
rangements had  not  been  made  and,  espe- 
cially, that  an  International  military  force, 
capable  of  enforcing  a  Just  international 
order,  had  not  been  established. 

The  U.S.  disarmament  proposals  are  rightly 
designed  to  minimize  any  harmful  effects  on 
the  International  system  that  could  result 
from  the  exercise,  tacit  or  otherwise,  of  those 
coercive  capacities  states  would  retain  in  a 
disarming  or  disarmed  world.  The  proposals 
require  a  "balanced"  reduction  so  that  no 
one  state   will   gain  a  military  advantage. 


But  agreement  on  the  precise  levels  that  this 
would  entail  has  become  immensely  difficult 
in  the  nuclear  age,  as  the  test  of  military 
sufficiency  and  thus  of  equivalence  of  weap- 
ons can  no  longer  be  made  in  combat.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  governments  that 
agreed  to  a  disarmament  treaty  would  have 
decided  that  the  risks  of  remaining  armed 
were  greater  than  those  of  disarming.  They 
would  be  less  concerned  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  military  power  during  the  disarma- 
ment process  if  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament were  contemplated  than  if  only 
balanced  reductions  were  envisaged. 

The  ability  of  states  to  employ  force  can- 
not be  totally  abolished.  Even  under  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  they  would 
retain  Internal  security  forces,  possibly  para- 
military forces  and  a  civilian  technology 
readily  convertible  to  military  uses,  which 
would  give  them  the  capability  of  rearming. 
Whether  a  satisfactory  international  order 
could  be  achieved,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  a  substitute  for  national  armaments  such 
as  a  reliable  International  peace  force,  would 
depend  on  the  new  balance  of  power  states 
could  construct  to  protect  their  independ- 
ence and  security.  Effective  general  and 
complete  disarmament  would  enhance  the 
protection  of  states  from  direct  attack  al- 
most In  proportion  to  their  remoteness  from 
their  adversaries.  Small  states  near  aggres- 
sive large  ones  would  be  in  greater  danger 
than  they  are  at  present,  though  otherwise 
the  power  of  small  states  would  tend  to  In- 
crease. 

Although  the  balances  attained  under  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  might  pro- 
dxice  instability  and  tension  because  they 
would  have  been  determined  without  refer- 
ence to  unpredictable  and  changing  external 
dangers,  states  might  be  deterred  from  using 
their  "internal  security  forces"  against  their 
neighbors  by  the  fear  of  precipitating,  and 
participating  in,  a  renewed  arms  race.  How- 
ever, the  capacity  of  states  for  rearmament, 
like  nuclear  forces  today,  would  provide  only 
a  deterrent  of  limited  credibility,  since  the 
risks  involved  in  rearmament  might  not  al- 
ways appear  Justified  by  the  threat  offered. 
Moreover,  a  preemptive  attack  would  be  made 
more  tempting  by  the  amount  of  time  it 
would  take  for  even  a  potentially  powerful 
state  to  rearm.  In  a  disarmed  world,  war 
potential  would  therefore  be  less  effective 
as  a  deterrent  than  the  present  U.S.  nuclear 
and  conventional  forces  and  might.  In  fact. 
be  positively  destabilizing.  In  addition  to  the 
tendency  toward  instability  which  would  re- 
sult from  states'  ability  to  rearm,  the  inter- 
national system  would  feel  the  destabilizing 
effect  of  their  capacity  to  promote  proxy  wars. 
This  would  be  very  hard  to  limit,  especially 
if  exercised  by  large  states  in  smaller  and  less 
stable  neighboring  countries.  If  a  stable 
order  did  gradually  emerge  in  the  absence  of 
effective  peacekeeping  machinery.  It  would 
probably  be  the  result  of  a  new  system  of  al- 
liances which  would  be  concluded  as  some 
states  found  themselves  exposed  and  discov- 
ered common  security  interests. 

Not  every  violation  of  a  disarmament  treaty 
would  result  In  rearmament.  In  fact,  a  really 
successful  treaty  would  be  one  under  which  a 
number  of  violations  could  occur  without 
eliminating  the  mutual  Interest  of  the  sig- 
natories in  generally  observing  Its  restric- 
tions. However,  the  decisiveness  of  any  tech- 
nical breakthrough  for  the  military  balance 
in  a  disarmed  world  would  mean  that  pru- 
dent states  have  to  be  constantly  prepared  for 
rearmament,  even  of  a  preemptive  kind.  And 
even  if  a  disarmament  treaty  could  halt  the 
invention,  development,  and  production  of 
militarily  useful  technology,  it  would  be 
destabilizing  simply  because  It  would  legally 
restrict  the  capacity  of  governments  to  adjust 
their  most  crucial  element  of  power  to  meet 
shifts  In  political  interest  and  foreign  policy. 

But  the  most  destabilizing  event  In  a  dis- 
armed world,  and  the  major  stimulus  to  radi- 
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cal  rearmament,  would  be  the  actual 
outbreak  of  an  armed  conflict.  Such  a  con- 
flict between  major  powers  with  vast  unmo- 
blllzed  war  potential  would  be  highly  volatile 
because  each  move  could  be  decisive;  there 
would  be  a  temptation  to  strike  first.  Even 
if  rearming  states  did  not  succumb  to  this 
temptation,  they  would  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  return  to  their  former  status  and 
readopt  restrictions,  once  mutual  restraint 
had  broken  down.  States  would  have  to  find 
their  security  again  In  an  ^rmed  equilibrium. 

NONMILITARY     INSTRUMENTS     OF    POLICY     IN     A 
DISARMING  AND  DISARMED  WORLD 

(By  Paul  Y.  Hammond) 

Inquiring  into  the  potentialities  of  substi- 
tuting nonmllitary  for  military  means  of  pol- 
icy means  examining  the  adaptability  to  new 
conditions  of  a  nation's  psychological,  eco- 
nomic, technological,  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal instrumentalities.  Economic  power  can 
be  substituted  on  occasion  for  military  capa- 
bilities but  depends  in  Iftrge  measure  upon 
military  and  political  control.  States  have 
been  sensitized  to  economic  pressures  even 
when  applied  as  Incentives.  Similarly,  world 
public  opinion  can  serve  as  a  constraint  upon 
States  and  may  help  to  maintain  order  if 
armed  coercion  declines.  But  the  U.S.  record 
does  not  demonstrate  particular  competence 
in  achieving  foreign  policy  objectives  by  non- 
mllitary rather  than  military  means;  expen- 
sive use  has  been  made  Of  military  aid.  alli- 
ances and  training  relationships.  Moreover, 
cutting  off  the  ties  betweeta  the  United  States 
and  the  military  forces  of  smaller  powers 
would  in  many  cases  eliminate  a  restraining 
and  constructive  influence.  It  would  be  Ir- 
responsible to  discard  military  aid  In  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  other  ways  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  objectives.  Much  U.S.  In- 
fluence In  other  continents  rests  upon  esti- 
mates of  U.S.  willingness  to  apply  military 
force  if  necessary  and  upon  a  visible  U.S. 
military  presence;  in  a  disarming  world  such 
great  power  influence  may  decline  making 
both  American  and  Soviet  relationships  to 
allies  and  neutrals  a  major  problem  for  the 
two  powers. 

In  the  process  of  arms  reductions  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  turn  to  a  better  exploitation 
of  Its  economic  capabilities  and  transfer  to 
them  funds  from  armaments  to  the  extent 
to  which  these  were  not  absorbed  by  inter- 
national peacekeeping  operations.  Here  the 
Russians  would  have  the  advantage  that  in- 
creased spending  for  domestic  consiunptlon 
would  In  their  case  boost  their  reputation  for 
Communist  achievement  and  economic  de- 
velopment. In  turn,  foreign  economic  aid 
would  benefit  the  United  States  if  it  helped 
develop  more  stable  and  independent  na- 
tional states.  In  the  fieJd  of  psychological 
policy  the  United  States  vould  stand  to  gain 
one  Important  advantage  In  that  the  fear 
of  violations  of  arms  agreement  would  tend 
to  be  directed  primarily  against  Its  op- 
ponents. 

Superiority  in  the  technology  needed  to  de- 
velop national  economies  and  in  the  ability 
to  train  intellectual  elites  would  assure  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  political  Influence  but 
new  developments  in  technology  will  persist- 
ently threaten  to  render  the  elements  of  arms 
control  agreements  obsolete.  If  given  suffi- 
cient attention,  the  promotion  of  nonmlli- 
tary scientific  progress  should  yield  important 
results  for  the  assertion  otf  national  purposes. 

Bearing  heavily  on  the  chances  of  substi- 
tuting nonmllitary  for  military  means  are  the 
scope  and  the  character  of  a  nation's  Inter- 
ests. The  extended  Interests  of  the  United 
States  would  probably  shrink  once  disarma- 
ment reached  an  advanced  stage,  though  they 
might  not  shrink  as  quickly  as  the  corre- 
sponding military  capabilities.  However,  to 
the  extent  to  which  competitive  tensions  sub- 
sided, such  military  capabilities  would  also 
become  less  essential.  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  face  the  problem  of  how  to 


maintain  their  preeminence  In  world  affairs 
while  the  military  basis  for  such  preeminence 
diminishes.  If  competition  between  them  for 
such  preeminence  remained  intense  as  It  is 
likely  to  do,  it  will  shift  increasingly  to  the 
nonmllitary  level  of  confrontation. 

Because  great  powers  will  want  friends  the 
more  their  ability  of  exerting  external  pres- 
sure on  others  declines,  political  warfare  as 
the  major  form  of  Indirect  aggression  will 
gain  in  significance.  Influence  over  Interna- 
tional actions  In  the  pxeacekeeplng  fleld  that 
will  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  proscribed 
in  the  way  of  such  aggression  or  subver- 
sion should  become  a  great  concern  of  all 
nations. 

The  comi>aratlve  adaptability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  a  process  of 
arms  reduction  and  eventually  to  general  and 
complete  disarmament  depends  among  other 
things  on  their  respective  capability  of  ad- 
Justing  their  external  policies  and  commit- 
ments to  their  new  situation.  Here  the  Soviet 
Union  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  freer  to 
take  initiatives  because  its  Government  does 
not  depend  on  popular  support  though  it  may 
be  handicapped  by  the  inefficiency  of  nonpop- 
ular  and  nondemocratlc  methods  of  mobiliz- 
ing such  support  when  it  is  needed. 

Peacekeeping  agreements  would  seek  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  insvu-gency  and  subversion, 
but  would  at  the  same  time  place  severe  re- 
straints on  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  po- 
litical status  quo.  The  United  States  could 
engage  in  countersub version  programs  if 
supported  by  the  foreign  government  of  the 
day;  it  could  also  serve  as  a  trainer  of  police 
forces.  In  any  case,  Soviet-American  compe- 
tition over  the  national  political  systems  of 
underdeveloped  countries  as  well  as  over  the 
allegiance  of  their  present  allies  can  be  ex- 
pected to  play  a  major  role  in  a  disarming 
or  disarmed  world. 

Even  If  no  major  country  were  prepared  to 
shatter  the  whole  disarmament  order,  there 
might  be  willingness  to  operate  In  the  grey 
area  of  ambiguity  between  what  is  clearly 
proscribed  and  what  is  clearly  permitted. 
The  inherently  sub  rosa  character  of  such 
competition  would  throw  the  advantage  to 
the  competitor  best  able  to  conceal  his 
moves. 

In  their  relations  with  allies  and  neutrals 
both  great  powers  can  be  expected  to  suffer 
dramatic  losses  in  the  course  of  disarma- 
ment which  will  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
politics  of  peacekeeping.  The  neutrals  and 
nonallned  countries  could  be  expected  to 
strive  persistently  to  shape  the  institutions 
of  peacekeeping  for  their  own  purposes. 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  gain  more 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  adapt  to  a  disarm- 
ing world  it  should  start  shifting  the  burden 
of  its  foreign  policy  from  military  to  other 
Instruments,  not  by  unilateral  disarmament 
measures,  but  by  larger  Investment  in  non- 
military  means. 

THE  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES  UNDER 
GENERAL  DISARMAMENT 

(By  Laurence  W.  Martin) 
The  peacekeeping  proposals  of  the  United 
States  Outline  go  beyond  the  mere  suppres- 
sion of  violence  and  envisage  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  order  providing 
for  peaceful  change.  Disputes,  according  to 
the  plan,  must  be  resolved  and  not  merely 
repressed,  otherwise  disarmament  would  en- 
tall  the  permanent  freezing  of  many  situa- 
tions until  the  system  gave  way  from  the 
strain.  To  prevent  this  war  must  be  made 
not  so  much  impossible  as  unnecessary. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  U.S.  peacekeep- 
ing proposals  is  explained  by  this  assump- 
tion as  well  as  by  the  fear  that  under  dis- 
armament other  states  will  have  recourse  to 
low-level  violence  and  covert  military  action 
to  get  their  way,  forms  of  struggle  at  which 
the  United  States  Is  not  very  adept  and 
which  would  face  the  United  States  with  the 
dilemma  of  abandoning  its  Interests  or  re- 
arming. 


The  proposals  for  peaceful  settlement  con- 
front us  with  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  trying  to  reach  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. With  resort  to  force  abolished, 
agreement  on  these  proposals  would  deter- 
mine the  futvue  direction  of  the  political 
and  social  development  of  the  world.  An 
effort  to  reach  agreement  raises  the  problem 
of  consensus  and  of  the  underlying  conflicts 
of  which  arms  are  the  manifestation.  The 
fear  of  major  weapons  is  the  only  new  motive 
that  distinguishes  the  present  attempt  to 
reach  a  disarmament  agreement  from  previ- 
ous ones.  Whether  this  consensus  of  fear 
can  be  extended  all  the  way  to  agreement  on 
peaceful  settlement  Is  open  to  doubt.  A 
consensus  would  have  to  support  not  only 
restraints  on  external  aggression  but  Judg-  ^ 
ments  on  the  merits  of  international  dls-  ^ 
putes  (if  we  are  to  provide  for  "Just 
change").  The  international  system  would 
have  to  provide  for  stability  as  wefl  as  for 
change  (since  anything  we  can  describe  as 
an  International  order  Involves  more  stabil- 
ity than  change) . 

The  fact,  welcomed  by  some,  that  recent 
disarmament  plans  do  not  seem  to  require 
political  solution  of  major  existing  disputes 
as  a  prerequisite  to  disarmament  may  well 
prove  to  be  illusory.  But  even  If  those  cold 
war  disputes  which  now  prevent  our  progress 
toward  agreement  were  either  settled  or 
abated,  nothing  In  history  entitles  us  to  sup- 
pose that  new  and  virulent  disputes  would 
not  arise.  Unfortunately  the  idea  of  the 
natural  harmony  of  interests  so  rooted  In 
Anglo-American  thought  does  not  always 
apply  in  international  pontics  any  more  than 
in  economics.  There  are  disputes — and  will 
continue  to  be — for  which  a  logical  compro- 
mise does  not  exist. 

Novel  procedures  In  themselves  are  not 
likely  to  provide  solutions  that  would  other- 
wise be  Impossible,  except  In  cases  where  the 
parties  already  wish  to  end  the  conflict.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  procedures  are  ir- 
relevant. They  can  be  vehicles  for  pressures 
toward  settlement  brought  to  bear  by  third 
parties.  They  may  save  face  for  the  parties 
or  allow  them  to  present  concessions  as  a 
service  to  world  peace  rather  than  to  the 
opposing  side.  They  may  also  be  used  to  Im- 
pose delay.  It  may  be  that  Instituting  new 
procedures  would  be  worthwhile  not  because 
of  their  substance  but  because  they  might 
serve  through  the  treaty  to  associate  peace- 
ful settlement  with  disarmament  Itself. 

Peaceful  settlements  of  serious  conflicts 
occiir  when  at  least  one  of  the  antagonists, 
having  calculated  the  costs  and  rewards  of 
violence,  decides  the  issue  is  not  worth  a 
fight.  The  balance  of  costs  and  rewards  would 
obviously  be  changed  under  disarmament, 
and  theoretically,  according  to  the  Outline, 
the  utility  of  violence  would  be  abolished 
by  the  peace  force.  But  since  the  effective 
operation  of  such  a  force  seems  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  international  consen- 
sus, it  is  important  to  discover  what  prospects 
there  are  that  these  balances  will  indicate 
peaceful  solutions  without  or  with  a  less 
than  omnicompetent  force.  Fear  of  escala- 
tion (which  in  the  case  of  a  disarmed  world 
would  mean  rearmament)  might  deter  na- 
tions from  relentless  pursuit  of  their  alms. 
In  such  a  climate  a  less  than  all-powerful 
peace  force  might  be  an  Important  element 
in  their  calculations  of  power.  But  as  the 
interests  as  well  as  the  instruments  of  the 
parties  would  frequently  be  altered,  the  dis- 
arming period  would  be  as  unsettling  as  the 
postwar  periods  in  which  unfamiliar  pat- 
terns of  international  power  have  been  ex- 
plored. 

A  discussion  of  measures  to  enforce  peace- 
ful settlement  under  disarmament  must  take 
account  of  possibly  undesirable  effects  of 
outlawing  resort  to  force.  Violence  is  a  clas- 
sic way  of  thrusting  grievances  onto  the  In- 
ternational agenda.  It  may  be  employed  in 
self-defense  or  In  revolt  against  oppression. 
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Thus  every  extension  of  peacefulness  Is  not 
necessarily  a  gain  for  Jxistlce,  and  a  system 
of  peacefiil  settlement  must  include  a  rea- 
sonable equivalent  for  petition  and  right  of 
redress.  But  formulating  such  an  equivalent 
would  take  us  back  to  the  problem  of  con- 
sensus. 

It  is  unlikely,  then,  that  disarmament  can 
be  accompanied  by  an  effective  ban  on  vio- 
lence and  a  wholly  effective  system  of  peace- 
ful settlement;  It  would  have  to  coexist  with 
injustice  and  covert  struggle.  Whether  they 
can  coexist  can  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment, and  whether  the  United  States  can 
accept  this  coexistence  as  part  of  disarma- 
ment will  depend  on  our  moral  and  material 
preparedness  for  struggle  In  a  disarmed 
world. 

LEGAL  RESTRAINTS  ON  COERCION 

(By  Robert  Tucker) 

Disarmament  proposals  may  be  addressed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  disarmament  proc- 
ess itself,  or  they  may  place  disarmament 
within  the  framework  of  more  comprehen- 
sive measures  for  the  organization  of  peace 
and  security.  The  Soviet  Draft  Treaty  of 
1962  Is  an  example  of  the  first  type.  Apart 
from  the  principles  of  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence," it  relies  for  peacekeeping  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  system  outlined  in  chapter 
VII.  What  this  amounts  to  is  simply  the 
proposition  that  the  order  of  a  disarmed 
world  must  depend,  as  the  international 
order  always  has,  on  the  disposition  of  the 
great  powers. 

By  contrast,  the  essence  of  the  peacekeep- 
ing proposals  in  the  United  States  Outline 
is  disarmament  In  a  changing  and  in  its 
ultimate  stage  radically  changed  interna- 
tional security  system  in  which  states  would 
be  restrained  from  using  armed  force.  In 
the  absence  of  those  restraints  other  than 
law  which  operate  in  domestic  societies,  law 
in  the  new  international  environment  would 
have  to  be  given  a  role  exceeding  in  im- 
portance that  which  it  has  been  given  in 
national  life.  This  would  also  mean  giving 
a  role  of  imprecedented  importance  to  those 
individuals  who  apply  and  enforce  It. 

For  the  system  outlined  in  the  U.S.  plan 
the  UJI.  Charter  forms  only  a  point  of  de- 
parture. The  international  peace  force  and 
the  rules  of  international  conduct  are  its 
primary  new  features.  The  provisions  deal- 
ing with  the  peace  force  affirm  the  principle 
that  the  alternative  to  the  institution  of 
self-help  is  a  central  authority  possessed  of 
an  effective  force  monopoly. 

The  negotiations  that  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  sides  reflect  basic  theoretical 
differences  on  peacekeeping.  While  the 
United  States  has  Insisted  that  progress  to- 
ward general  and  complete  disarmament  de- 
pends on  progress  in  peacekeeping,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  replied  that  disarmament  itself 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  peece  and  that  the 
U.S.  proposals  are  simply  designed  to  place 
impossible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  dis- 
armament. 

The  assumption  on  which  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion rests  is  that  the  risks  of  abandoning 
one's  arms  in  a  world  without  the  proposed 
institutions  outweigh  the  risks  of  no  dis- 
armament. The  Soviet  position,  if  it  is  to 
be  taken  seriously,  asstmies  that  the  risks  of 
arms  outweigh  all  others,  yet  paradoxically  it 
Is  Implicit  in  the  Soviet  position  that  states 
may  break  the  agreement  and  rearm.  The 
threat  of  force  will  thus  still  be  used  and 
war  remain  the  ultima  ratio  of  diplomacy, 
though  at  one  stage  removed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proposals  on  new  rules  of  conduct 
in  the  U.S.  Outline  call  for  a  degree  of  con- 
sensus that  there  is  very  little  prospect  of 
modern  states  achieving. 

The  view  could  be  taken  that  the  wide 
range  of  peacekeeping  measures  necessary 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament  are 
also  necessary,  though  on  a  more  modest 
scale,  for  partial  disarmament.    Implicit  In 


this  view  would  be  the  presupposition  that 
disarmament  is  a  continuum  and  that  its 
effects  on  the  international  system  increase 
evenly.  However,  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
these  systemic  effects  occur  in  quantum 
jiunps.  Corresponding  to  the  turning  points 
for  disarmament  there  are  similar  points  for 
peacekeeping.  The  most  crucial  is  that 
reached  when  nations  no  longer  have 
sufficient  power  to  resist  the  collective 
force  they  have  established.  Before  this  the 
collective  force  could  have  only  a  marginal 
effect.  Therefore  the  problem  of  peacekeep- 
ing in  a  partially  disarmed  world  would  dif- 
fer only  by  degree  from  the  same  problem 
in  the  present  world.  Assuming  that  only 
partial  disarmament  will  prove  practical,  we 
may  put  aside  institutions  that  would  trans- 
form the  system  and  consider  instead  the 
possibility  of  rules  of  conduct  relating  to  a 
partially  disarmed  world. 

We  must  begin  by  defining  the  existing 
legal  restraints  on  the  coercive  measures 
states  may  employ  and  what  if  anything, 
makes  them  effective.  The  rule  forbidding 
states  the  overt  use  of  armed  force  save  in 
response  to  similar  use  of  force  appears  to 
have  emerged  as  the  one  clear  and  relatively 
effective  restraint  presently  Imposed  on 
states.  Many  acts  of  so-called  Indirect  ag- 
gression are  also  forbidden,  but  these  pro- 
hibitions have  been  less  effective.  Ineffec- 
tiveness has,  in  fact,  prompted  the  view  that 
the  law  is  changing  and  that  certain  types  of 
intervention  are  acquiring  a  new  legal  status. 
But  the  main  question  in  dispute  here  Is  not 
whether  acts  of  Indirect  aggression  are  for- 
bidden, but  whether  according  to  Interna- 
tional law  they  may  be  answered  with  armed 
force. 

If  new  rules  of  international  law,  especially 
against  subversion  and  indirect  aggression, 
would  have  to  be  agreed  upon  before  the 
process  of  partial  disarmament  can  substan- 
tially proceed,  the  prospects  for  achieving 
such  disarmament  would  be  severely  im- 
peded. The  same  considerations  that  have 
prevented  a  definition  of  aggression  are  likely 
to  frustrate  the  definition  of  other  rules. 
Moreover,  these  rules,  in  the  absence  of  any 
supreme  central  authority,  would  still  have 
to  be  Interpreted  and  applied  by  the  inter- 
ested parties.  It  may  be  argued  that  if  these 
rules  were  given  precise  and  detailed  form 
prohibitions  would  exist  that  we  now  lack, 
but  the  difficulty  of  agreement  wlU  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  precision  of  the  rules. 

If  a  partially  disarmed  world  resembles  the 
present  one  in  its  essential  aspects,  we  need 
not  condition  agreement  on  all  arms  reduc- 
tions on  the  formulation  of  new  rules.  It 
does  not  seem  wise,  therefore,  to  Judge  the 
desirability  and  viability  of  partial  disarma- 
ment agreements  on  the  prospect  of  agree- 
ment on  new  rules  that  would  have  little 
chance  of  being  obeyed  or  enforced. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  MISSION  OF  A  VHTTB} 
NATIONS  PEACE  FORCE 

(By  Charles  Burton  Marshall) 
The  Outline  envisages  the  development, 
stage  by  stage,  of  an  "International  peace 
force"  which  in  the  end  would  reach  a  level 
such  as  to  place  it  beyond  effective  challenge 
by  any  other  existing  force.  The  final  step 
in  reducing  nationally  controlled  forces  to 
a  level  commensurate  with  internal  security 
requirements  would  be  contingent  upon  the 
prospects  of  immediate  achievement  of  an 
efficacious  global  force.  The  mission  accorded 
to  the  projected  peace  force  with  respect  to 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  security  among 
States  would  be  enormously  inclusive  but  in 
addition  action  or  inaction  of  the  force  could 
have  a  decisive  effect  with  respect  to  security 
within  component  States.  While  this  is  not 
explicit  in  the  Outline,  it  follows  logically 
from  the  restrictions  to  which  the  nations 
would  have  to  agree  concerning  their  inter- 
nal security  capabilltiea.  Without  such  re- 
strictions there  would  be  no  way  of  measxir- 


Ing  what  power  the  central  forces  would  have 
to  possess  in  fulfillment  of  their  paramount- 
cy.  Thus  limitation  upon  Internal  security 
capabilities  to  an  agreed  level  of  require, 
ments  would  be  a  continuing  obligation  in 
the  disarmament  iindertaklng.  It  follows 
that  governments  would  be  deprived  of  the 
discretion  to  decide  on  the  requirements  for 
maintaining  the  regime  within.  Divested 
thereby  of  the  power  to  assure  the  means  of 
survival,  governments  would  lose  a  main  prop 
of  their  traditional  authority. 

Internal  security  requirements  vary  in  re- 
lation to  many  factors  as  diverse  as  the 
degree  of  urban  concentration,  of  identity 
and  confidence  operative  between  a  regime 
and  its  populace,  or  political  tension  and 
oppression. 

While  military  and  police  institutions 
share  many  characteristics,  some  superficial 
only,  their  contrasting  characteristics  are 
relevant.  To  cite  one  important  example:  a 
police  establishment  is  committed  to  its 
mission  continuously.  The  military  estab- 
lishment In  contrast  is  under  normal  circum- 
stances a  latent  power  that  takes  the  field 
in  response  to  specific  command  or  author- 
ization. The  role  of  military  forces  has  to 
do  not  only  with  levying  war  against  external 
enemies  but  also  with  maintenance  of  a 
state's  Jurisdiction  against  Internal  chal- 
lenge as  well.  Therefore,  military  forces  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  internal  security 
arrangements  of  a  state.  They  represent  a 
reserve  capability  for  use  when  a  challenge 
exceeds  the  capabilities  of  the  police  estab- 
lishment. Even  In  normal  times  when  mili- 
tary power  is  only  an  abeyant  factor,  the  fact 
of  Its  existence  and  the  prospect  of  Its  availa- 
bility in  exigency  are  an  Incalculable  factor 
In  support  of  internal  security.  Any  proj- 
ect for  general  and  complete  disarmament 
thus  has  deep  Implications  for  the  existence 
of  states  and  for  the  character  of  authority 
within  them.  If  the  requirements  for  In- 
ternal order  are  to  be  passed  upon  by  in- 
ternational authority,  such  an  authority 
would  be  cast  as  ultimate  arbiter  of  order 
within  each  state. 

Governments  acting  to  create  a  new  frame- 
work of  forces  would  have  to  be  convinced 
of  its  prospective  reliability  before  divesting 
themselves  of  control  of  military  forces  of 
their  own.  The  matter  of  reliability  would 
Include,  beyond  assurance  against  likelihood 
of  misuse  of  the  peace  force,  assurance  of 
the  force's  capability  to  meet  Its  responsi- 
bility. Military  effectiveness  is  not  simply  a 
quantitative  and  technical  matter,  aspects 
that  might  prove  the  simplest  part  of  the 
process.  In  order  to  be  a  fighting  force  capa- 
ble of  exerting  coercive  power  with  over- 
whelming effect  the  force  would  have  to  be 
sophisticated,  versatile,  and  multifarious, 
which  would  presuppose  at  operating  levels 
great  subtleties  of  doctrine  and  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  corporate  identity  and 
morale.  The  matter  of  industrial  and  tech- 
nical  underpinnings   is   no   less   Important. 

Plaimlng  for  such  a  force  If  It  Is  to  be 
adequate  for  Its  manifold  duties  and  amen- 
able to  control  by  some  collective  authority 
must  entail  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
command  and  its  interrelations  with  the 
character  of  the  force  commander.  Not  a 
great  deal  on  the  subject  Is  available  in  the 
literature.  It  is  a  typical  civilian  fallacy  to 
think  that  a  peace  force  would  be  suscep- 
tible of  assemblage  from  components  of  na- 
tional forces  according  to  whatever  design 
statesmen  might  determine  or  could  be  made 
multinational  in  any  degree  the  authors 
desired. 

The  problem  of  creating  a  reliable  force  for 
which  there  is  no  certain  precedent  is  put  in 
better  proportion  by  including  such  con- 
siderations as  identity,  common  doctrine, 
and  motivation  and  amenability  to  com- 
mand and  control.  In  addition  to  the  rela- 
tively easy  factors  of  magnitude  and  tech- 
nical adequacy  one  fundamental  aspect  here 
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concerns  the  moral  basis  of  the  faculty  of 
command,  another  the  cultural  base  of  a 
military  organization's  responses.  In  a  situ- 
ation In  which  no  generally  accepted  ethic 
of  authority,  responsibility,  and  the  like 
exists  for  a  force  that  would  spend  the  larger 
part  of  Its  existence  under  peaceable  con- 
ditions, the  relationship  to  the  environment 
with  which  the  members  might  have  no 
effective  ties  and  in  whose  secm-ity  against 
enemies  they  might  not  be  personally  In- 
volved raises  difficult  problems. 

To  ponder  the  possible  effectiveness  of  a 
peace  force  means  refiecting  also  on  its 
forms  of  failure  of  compliance  signaling  col- 
lapse of  the  ethic  and  derogation  of  the 
authority  of  those  in  command.  The  ways 
of  mutiny  are  multiple.  While  some  may 
uphold  the  possibility  of  achieving  a  reliable 
force  by  recruiting  members  with  a  zeal  for 
universal  peace  this  hope  Is  improbable  be- 
cause a  force's  capability  must  depend  on  a 
fighting  elan  not  on  a  zeal  against  fighting. 

The  supreme  authority  or  political  col- 
lectivity Itself  woxUd  be  engrossed  in  serious 
issues,  the  participants  being  In  an  ambig- 
uous position  because  the  entities  for  which 
they  would  speak  would  themselves  be  puta- 
tive targets  of  as  well  as  participants  in 
the  amalgam  of  force.  A  delicate  issue  would 
be  bound  to  arise,  e.g..  If  the  force  ran  ma- 
neuvers under  simulated  Alpine  conditions, 
or  concentrated  on  desert  training  with  offi- 
cers assigned  to  study  Arabic  or  gather  data 
on  land  approaches  to  Kashmir. 

If  the  whole  idea  were  to  work  at  all  the 
collectivity  would  have  to  exercise  effective 
power  over  an  irresistible  force.  But  with  its 
irresistible  Instrument  the  collective  author- 
ity would  become  arbiter  of  questions  of 
legitimacy  touching  the  system  of  regime  in 
every  land.  A  factor  in  the  life  and  stability 
of  every  regime  would  be  its  standing  with 
whatever  consensus  might  prevail  in  the  ap- 
paratus of  control. 

These  considerations  have  a  basic  Impor- 
tance to  every  scheme  for  Integrating  and 
centralizing  the  organisation  of  force  over 
a  great  expanse.  As  was  realized  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  among 
other  things  guarantees  to  every  State  in  the 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
assures  protection  by  tjie  United  States  to 
each  of  them  against  domestic  violence  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  significant  regime 
could  afford  to  sign  away  command  over  fac- 
tors of  force  without  some  such  set  of  guar- 
antees. Yet  the  Idea  of  agreeing  from  the 
start  on  a  universal  frame  for  legitimacy  and 
predicating  the  fixity  of  all  territorial  dis- 
position only  underlines  the  remoteness  from 
actuality  of  the  necessary  preconditions  for 
a  world  monopoly  of  force. 

A    UNITED    NATIONS    PEACE    FORCE    U:     CONTROL 
AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

(By  Livingston  T.  Merchant) 
The  U.S.  Outline  is  concise  in  its  treat- 
ment of  a  United  Nations  peace  force  which 
is  conceived  as  becoming  ultimately  an  ir- 
resistible military  force  In  an  otherwise  com- 
pletely disarmed  world.  It  is  designed  In  the 
end  to  be  able  to  deal  by  deterrence  or  sup- 
pression with  any  military  challenge  that 
might  come  from  the  remaining  security 
forces  of  any  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions; it  would  provide  the  body  that  con- 
trolled its  empl03anent  with  a  monopoly  of 
coercive  power  in  the  world.  The  crucial 
question  is  who  would  exercise  political  con- 
trol over  this  force,  instructing  It,  among 
other  things,  to  move  against  any  nation 
Judged  to  have  breached  the  peace  or  to  have 
engaged  in  aggression.  Equal  in  importance 
to  this  "positive  control"  is  the  "negative 
control"  to  assure  that  the  force  cannot  in- 
tervene in  any  particular  situation  contrary 
to  U.S.  interests. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  political  authority  would 
be  the  Seciu-lty  Council  operating  under  the 


voting  rules  prescribed  by  the  charter. 
Therefore,  by  means  of  its  veto  every  perma- 
nent member  could  prevent  the  use  of  the 
force  and  thereby  prevent  It  from  acting 
against  Itself  or  in  any  situation  in  which 
it  considered  its  use  contrary  to  Its  vital  in- 
terests. 

Past  experience  of  the  United  Nations  does 
not  refute  the  validity  of  these  assertions. 
The  action  in  Korea  in  1950  was  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  unrelated  factors  which 
are  unlikely  to  be  duplicated  in  the  future. 
The  relative  ease  of  creation  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Suez  crisis 
of  1956  and  the  tranquillity  of  its  operations 
rested  on  the  essential  twin  base  of  its  ac- 
ceptance by  all  the  parties  to  the  original 
dispute  except  initially  by  Israel,  and  the 
overwhelming  support  It  received  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  established  it.  In  the 
third  case,  in  the  Congo  reliance  was  placed 
heavily  on  the  recommendatory  powers  of  the 
General  Assembly,  but  the  operation  does 
not  prove  that  action  of  the  Congo  type 
could  be  undertaken  effectively  against  the 
will  of  a  permanent  member  of  the  Seciu-iiy 
Council.  In  fact,  any  attempt  to  transform 
the  General  Assembly  into  a  reliable  political 
authority  over  the  peace  force  would  be 
bound  to  fail. 

Assuming  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions peace  force,  it  would  seem  incon- 
testable that  no  "positive  control"  by  the 
United  States  could  be  expected  under  the 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  force  would  offer  small  comfort  to  the 
United  States  under  existing  circumstances 
if  required  to  deter  or  fight  aggression  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  was  directly  or  in- 
directly Implicated. 

While  this  is  true  only  "under  existing  cir- 
cumstances" it  cannot  be  assvuned  that  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  or  even  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  this  ultimate  goal 
would  of  and  by  itself  so  change  the  political 
climate  of  the  world  that  all  serious  dis- 
putes would  miraculously  dissolve.  If  they 
do  not.  can  one  seriously  contend  that  any 
nation  capable  of  defending  its  own  vital  In- 
terests either  alone  or  in  association  with 
reliable  allies  will  surrender  that  control 
over  Its  own  destiny? 

However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
that  It  Is  useless  to  seek  to  develop  any  kind 
of  international  peace  force  in  the  early 
stages  of  disarmament.  There  has  been  more 
than  sufficient  proof  already  that  some  sort 
of  United  Nations  peace  force  can  play  a 
valuable  role  in  preventing  the  outbreak  of 
violence  or  in  deterring  its  renewal.  If  such 
a  peace  force  were  established  on  a  more 
permanent  basis  and  constituted  as  a  force 
in  being  it  could  render  even  greater  services. 
Because  action  against  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  United  States  or  against  any  country 
formally  allied  to  them  would  be  ruled  out, 
the  arena  of  potential  operation  of  such 
forces  would  in  practical  terms  be  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  (excluding  Turkey  and  Pakis- 
tan) and  probably  Asia  including  the  East 
Indies  and  the  Pacific  islands,  areas  of  the 
most  active  dangers  and  disorders,  an3rway. 
The  choice  for  permanent  United  Nations 
peace  forces  would  lie  between  forces  com- 
posed of  existing  units  belonging  to  national 
military  establishments  and  homogenized 
forces  not  made  up  of  national  units.  The 
first  has  the  virtues  of  simplicity,  tradition, 
and  lower  cost;  the  second,  among  other 
things,  the  advantage  of  being  more  reliable 
when  needed  and  capable  of  going  into  ac- 
tion with  great  swiftness.  On  balance  the 
greater  effort  and  greater  expense  of  the 
homogenized  force  would  seem  Justified. 

With  clear  geographic  areas  of  feasible  ac- 
tivity in  mind  and  given  the  intensity  of 
racial  feeling  in  the  areas,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  the  United  Nations  peace  force 
divided  into  three  divisions,  one  for  Asia, 
one  for  the  Middle  East,  Including  what  waa 


once  French  North  Africa,  and  one  covering 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  The  manpower — 
both  officers  and  men — ^would  be  raised  as 
individuals.  The  best  solution  to  the  finan- 
cial problem  would  be  to  provide  funds  In 
the  general  budget  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  budget  an  amount  each  year  in  excess  of 
estimated  annual  costs,  the  excess  to  be  held 
by  the  Secretary  General  in  a  special  reserve 
for  futvu-e  contingencies.  Essential  to  its 
effectiveness  would  be  its  Independence  of 
national  facilities  and  organizations  for  its 
logistical  and  administrative  organization. 
Ths  regional  program  would  eliminate  from 
participation  the  chief  adversaries  in  the 
cold  war,  and  also  exclude  most  Europeans 
who  are  still  identified  as  colonial  powers  in 
the  eyes  of  the  underdeveloped  peoples. 

While  such  forces  would  constitute  a  mod- 
est beginning  in  United  Nations  permanent 
peacekeeping  machinery  for  a  disarming 
world.  It  would  have  the  virtue  of  operating 
under  the  existing  United  Nations  Charter 
and  if  the  process  of  disarming  in  stages 
promoted  a  climate  in  which  existing  soxu-ces 
of  tension  and  conflict  could  be  eased,  then 
eventu&lly  the  world  might  approach  a  con- 
sensus on  fundamental  principles  and  values 
such  as  would  ultimately  enable  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  irresistible  peace  force  sug- 
gested in  the  Outline.  However,  the  dawn 
of  that  day  Is  far  distant. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  study,  per- 
formed by  a  branch  of  the  John  Hopkins 
University,  certainly  gives  no  indication 
that  the  authors  of  the  study  are  un- 
sympathetic to  the  idea  of  arms  control 
or  disarmament.  Nevertheless,  it  illus- 
trates far  better  than  could  I  the  far- 
reaching  implications  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
posed Treaty  for  General  and  Complete 
Disarmament,  and,  thereby,  provides 
some  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  advice  which 
prompted  the  United  States  to  submit 
this  proposal. 

The  fact  that  such  advice  is  not 
founded  on  functional  experience  in  gov- 
ernmental operations  is  illustrated  by 
other  evidence,  albeit  circumstantial.  As 
I  noted  earlier,  the  U.S.  proposal  for  a 
Treaty  for  General  and  Complete  Dis- 
armament contemplates  the  creation  of 
an  international  organization  or,  virtu- 
ally, a  world  government,  which  would 
provide  the  means  for  peaceful  settle- 
ments of  existing  and  new  disputes 
among  and  between  nations,  as  well  as 
the  exclusive  means  for  enforcing  its  own 
decisions.  Such  a  proposal  hardly  re- 
flects our  two  decades  of  experience  with 
the  United  Nations,  where  after  20  years. 
the  principal  representative  body  of  that 
organization  has,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, deceased.  The  demise  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  U.N.  leaves  only 
the  veto-dominated  Security  Coimcil  to 
publicly  display  the  futile  exercise  of  in- 
ternational efforts  for  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  international  disputes. 

Mr.  President,  one  concept  for  the 
structure  of  the  international  organiza- 
tion contemplated  by  the  U.S.  proposal 
appears  in  "Study  Memorandum  No.  7," 
written  by  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld,  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  as  a  part 
of  a  study  financed  by  the  Department  of 
State  under  contract  No.  SCC  28270.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  memo- 
randum be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 
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Stttdt  Memorandum  No.  7 — A  World  Errac- 
TivELY  Controlled  by  the  United  Na- 
tions— A  Preliminary  Survey  of  One 
Form  of  a  Stable  Military  Environment 

(By  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld.  prepared  for  IDA 
In  support  of  a  study  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  under  contract  No.  SCO 
28270,  dated  Feb. 24. 1961 ) 

(Note. — The  Judgments  expressed  In  this 
study  memorandvim  are  those  of  the  author 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  or  of  any  agen- 
cy of  the  U.S.  Government.) 
foreword 

This  paper  was  prepared  for  Project  Vul- 
can, a  study  of  arms  control  and  a  stable 
military  environment,  which  was  made  by 
the  Special  Studies  Group  of  IDA  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  under  contract  No.  SCO 
28270,  dated  February  24,  1961.  Dr.  J.  I.  Cof- 
fey was  the  project  leader. 

The  author.  Dr.  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld,  a 
consultant  to  the  Special  Studies  Group,  has 
written  extensively  on  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  In  International  politics.  He  is  asso- 
ciate professor  of  political  science  and  di- 
rector of  the  arms  control  project  at  the 
Center  for  International  Studies,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Judgments  expressed  are  of  course  those  of 
the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  or 
of  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
James  E.  King,  Jr., 
Associate  Director  of  Research. 

summary 
A  world  effectively  controlled  by  the 
United  Nations  is  one  In  which  "world  gov- 
ernment" would  come  about  through  the 
establishment  of  supranational  Institutions, 
characterized  by  mandatory  universal  mem- 
bership and  some  ability  to  employ  physical 
force.  Effective  control  would  thus  entail 
a  preponderance  of  political  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  supranational  organization  rathei 
than  in  individual  national  units,  and 
would  assume  the  effective  operation  of  a 
general  disarmament  agreement.  While  this 
supranational  organization — the  United  Na- 
tions— would  not  necessarily  be  the  organi- 
zation as  it  now  exists,  the  present  U.N. 
Charter  could  theoretically  be  revised  In  or- 
der to  erect  such  an  organization  equal  to 
the  task  envisaged,  thereby  codifying  a  radi- 
cal rearrangement  of  power  In  the  world. 

The  principal  features  of  a  model  system 
would    Include    the   following:     (1)    powers 
sufficient  to  monitor  and  enforce  disarma- 
ment, settle  disputes,  and  keep  the  peace — 
including  taxing  powers — with  all  other  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  nations;   (2)  an  interna- 
tional force,  balanced  appropriately  among 
ground,  sea,  air,  and  space  elements,  con- 
sisting of  500,000  men,  recruited  individually, 
wearing  a  UN.  uniform,  and  controlling  a 
nuclear  force  composed  of  50  to  100  mixed 
land-based  mobile  and  undersea-based  mis- 
siles,   averaging    1    megaton    per    weapon; 
(3)  governmental  powers  distributed  among 
three   branches   so   that    primary   functions 
would  exist  in  some  recognizable  form  In  a 
bicameral  legislative  organ,  an  executive  or- 
gan, and  an  expanded  International  Judicial 
network:   (4)   compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  for  both  legal  disputes 
and  legal  aspects  of  political  disputes;    (5) 
approximately    130    political    subunlts,    all 
nominally   Independent    states,    within    the 
system;   (6)   continued  Jurisdiction  over  do- 
mestic affairs  by  the  national  governments; 
and    (7)    unrestricted   international   inspec- 
tion of  all  states  against  violation   of   the 
disarmament  agreement,  with  permanent  in- 
spection   of    nuclear    research    and    power 
equipment,   strategic   areas   and   Industries, 
administrative  policies  and  operations,  and 
other  key  and  strategic  points  in  the  national 
economy. 


The  system  of  representation  In  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  model  government  would 
have  to  Include  all  the  constituent  units, 
with  the  voting  procedure  reflecting  the  rel- 
ative size,  power,  and  standing  of  the  units. 
In  the  absence  of  Individual  veto  rights, 
legislative  power  would  be  exercised  on  a 
weighted  basis  which  acceptably  combined 
population  and  capacity  to  contribute  to  the 
power  of  the  system.  No  less  important,  and 
of  crucial  practicality  in  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  model  government,  would  be  the 
flnancial  problems.  Finally,  underlying  the 
whole  enterprise  must  be  a  realistic  compre- 
hension of  the  historical  requirements  for 
peaceful  change. 

Clearly,  the  structure  of  the  model  Itself 
can  be  perceived  more  easily  than  the  funda- 
mental building  blocks  of  consensus  and 
community  which  would  have  to  underlie  It; 
although,  should  such  a  system  ever  come 
into  being,  it  would  thenceforth  have  its 
own  inner  dynamic.  It  is.  nevertheless,  the 
question  of  feasibility  which  is  central  to  the 
realization  of  this  model  order:  it  may  be 
unattainable  when  needed,  and  unneeded 
when  attainable. 

chapter.  I.  introduction 
Framework  of  study 
This  paper  Is  part  of  a  larger  study  of 
arms  control  and  a  stable  military  environ- 
ment. We  sketch  out  one  particular  form 
of  a  stable  military  environment— "a  world 
effectively  controlled  by  the  United  Nations," 
that  Is  to  say,  by  supranational  institutions 
instead  of  primarily  by  national  governments 
as  at  present. 

Policy  background 
The   notion  of  a  "U.N.-con trolled  world" 
Is  today  a  fantastic  one.     That  It  is  even 
thought  of  as  a  hypothetical  framework  for 
politico  military  planning  grows,  curiously 
enough,  out  of  contemporary  doctrines  on 
arms  control.    Political  scientists  have  gen- 
erally come  to  despair  of  quantum  Jumps  to 
world  order  as  Utopian  and  unmindful  of 
political   realities.     But   fresh   minds   from 
military,   sclentiflc,   and   industrial   life,   as 
they   focus   on   the   Increasingly    Irrational 
arms  race,  have  sometimes  found  the  logic 
of  world  government — and  it  Is  world  gov- 
ernment we  are  discussing  here — Inescapable. 
The  details  of  International  political  con- 
trol have  rarely  been  made  explicit  In  Amer- 
ican    disarmament     positions.    The      1946 
U.S.  plan   for   the   International,  control   of 
atomic    energy    assigned    the    international 
agency  managerial  control  or  ownership  of 
"all  atomic  energy  activities  potentially  dan- 
gerous to   world   security,"  plus   "power   to 
control.  Inspect,  and  license  all  other  atomic 
activities."     To  carry   this   out  would   have 
required  extraordinary  powers  at  the  center. 
But  it  was  still  a  distance  from  that  to  the 
political  control  of  the  world  as  a  whole  Im- 
plied In  the  present  topic.    Throughout  the 
16-year  negotiating  period,  even  when  pro- 
grams were  advanced  for  drastic  reduction 
and   limitation   of  armaments,  there  is  no 
record  of  any  concrete  suggestion  or  even 
mention  of  a  supranational  political  orga- 
nization  which   would  "effectively  control" 
the  world. 

However,  recent  exchanges  in  the  great 
power  dialog  have  reopened  the  larger  po- 
litical question.  On  September  19.  1959, 
Chairman  Khrushchev  announced  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  his  plan  for  "gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament"  within  4 
years.  The  American  response  was  given 
by  Secretary  of  State  Herter  on  February  18, 
1960,  in  a  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club. 
Mr.  Herter  said  that  the  first  goal  of  the 
United  States  In  the  forthcoming  disarma- 
ment negotiations  was  the  creation  of  a 
"stable  military  environment."  To  create 
such  an  environment  he  urged  certain  arms 
control  actions,  such  as  measures  to  guard 
against  surprise  attack  and  to  cxirtall  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 


The  second  stage  of  Mr.  Herter's  counter 
proposal  was  that  of  general  disarmament 
Two  American  objectives  existed  within  th« 
disarmament  stage.  First,  the  creation  of 
universally  accepted  rules  of  law  backed 
by  a  world  court  with  effective  means  of  en- 
forcement— "that  is,  by  International  armed 
force."  The  second  objective  was  disarma- 
ment Itself— "to  the  point  where  no  sinelo 
nation  or  group  of  nations  could  effectively 
oppose  this  enforcement  of  international  law 
by  International  machinery." 

The  theme  set  forth  by  Mr.  Herter  was 
carried  Into  the  two  proposals  made  bv  the 
United  States  In  the  spring  of  i960  on 
March  15  and  June  27.  Under  the  latter 
proposal  an  International  Disarmament  Con- 
trol  Organization  would  be  established  with 
In  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  In 
the  first  stage  of  disarmament.  The  second 
stage  would  Include  progressive  establish- 
ment of  an  International  peace  force  within 
the  United  Nations  sufficient  to  preserve 
world  peace  under  disarmament.  The  Seo- 
tember  1961  U.S.  proposals  follow  the  same 
pattern. 

Here,  then.  Is  the  basis  In  recent  Ameri- 
can policy  for  the  notion  of  a  world  "effec- 
tively controlled  by  the  United  Nations" 
It  was  not  made  explicit,  but  the  Umted 
btates-  position  carried  the  unmistakable 
meaning,  by  whatever  name,  of  world  gov- 
ernment, sufficiently  powerful  In  any  event 
to  keep  the  peace  and  enforce  its  Judgments 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  sketch  out  the 
possible  contours  of  such  a  system  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  difficulties  attending 
an  enterprise  of  this  nature.  The  question 
of  feasibility  seems  so  overwhelming  in  to- 
day's world,  and  the  common  answer  on  the 
part  of  politically  sophisticated  people  so 
invariably  negative,  that  It  may  be  won- 
dered why  the  exercise  is  undertaken  at  all 
It  has  three  Justifications.  On  policy 
grounds,  it  would  be  well  to  spell  out  with 
greater  precision  that  to  which  this  country 
has  committed  itself.  On  heuristic  grounds 
it  may  be  worthwhile  to  apply  analytical 
methods  to  a  problem  commonly  approached 
on  the  basis  of  hunch  alone.'  Finally  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  sophisticated 
people  will  tvu-n  out  to  have  been  wrong. 

Definitions 
Some  definitions  and  boundaries  are  need- 
ed of  a  "world  effectively  controlled  by  the 
Umted  Nations."  "World"  means  that  the 
system  is  global,  with  no  exceptions  to  its 
fiat:  universal  membership.  "Effectively 
controlled"  connotes  governmental  attri- 
butes— a  relative  monopoly  of  physical  force 
at  the  center  of  the  system,  and  thus  a  pre- 
ponderance of  political  power  In  the  hands 
of  a  supranational  organization  rather  than 
in  individual  national  units.  "The  United 
Nations"  is  not  necessarily  precisely  the  orga- 
nization as  It  now  exists.  In  theory  a  radical 
rearrangement  of  power  in  the  world  could 
be  codified  through  revision  of  the  existing 
U.N.  Charter  (as  In  the  Clark-Sohn  plan) ;  or 
a  new  construction  could  be  designed.  Fi- 
nally, to  avoid  endless  euphemism  and  eva- 
sive verbiage,  the  contemplated  regime  will 
occasionally  be  referred  to  unblushingly  as  a 
"world  government." 

chapter  n.  the  model 
The  model  described  below  is  obviously  but 
one  of  many  possible  forms.  Equally  ob- 
viously, It  is  susceptible  to  almost  infinite 
variation.  But  In  general,  this  Is  what  a 
world  effectively  controlled  by  the  United 
Nations  might  look  like. 

Principal  features 
A  limited  world  government  has  powers 
sufficient  to  monitor  and  enforce  dlsarma- 
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'  Such  plans  for  world  government  as  do 
analyze  In  detail  (Clark  and  Sohn,  et  al.) 
do  not  usually  deal  with  feasibility,  nor  do 
they  customarily  appraise  U.S.  Interests. 


ment,  settle  disputes,  and  keep  the  peace. 
All  other  powers  are  reserved  to  the  nations. 
It  possesses  enforclble  taxing  powers  to 
finance  its  political  organs,  its  disarmament 
policing  agency,  and  Its  international  mili- 
tary force,  which  Includes  a  nuclear  com- 
ponent. The  nations  are  disarmed  to  police 
levels. 

The  International  force,  balanced  appro- 
priately between  ground,  sea,  air,  and  space 
elements,  consists  of  500,000  men,  recruited 
individually  and  wearing  the  U.N.  uniform. 
It  controls  a  nuclear  force  consisting  of  50  to 
100  mixed  land-mobile  and  undersea-based 
missiles,  averaging  1  megaton  per  weapon. 
The  land  force  is  stationed  and  deployed  in 
territorial  enclaves  equitably  allocated  among 
continents  and  areas,  for  minimum  tempta- 
tion and  likelihood  of  set3ure  by  any  single 
nation. 

Government  powers  are  distributed  to 
three  branches.  Without  assximlng  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mold  would  necessarily  be  im- 
posed on  the  new  system.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  primary  functions  would  exist  In  some 
recognizable  form,  that  they  would  be  to 
some  degree  separated,  and  that  each  would 
be  carried  on  through  some  appropriate 
organs  or  agencies. 

A  bicameral  legislative  organ  Is  empowered 
to  make  decisions,  on  a  weighted  voting  basis, 
within  the  scope  of  the  organization's  powers 
for  peacekeeping. 

The  executive  organ  is  c^erated  by  elected 
personnel,  with  administrative  services  car- 
ried out  by  International  civil  service  per- 
sonnel. The  executive  council  gives  special 
weight — but  without  IndUidual  veto — to  the 
most  populous.  Industrially  developed,  and 
strategically  significant  states.  Safeguards 
in  the  form  of  political  supervision  and 
rotation  of  personnel  discourage  usurpation 
of  power  by  Praetorian  Guards. 

All  states  are  bound  by  compulsory  juris- 
diction of  the  World  Ocnirt  for  both  legal 
disputes  and  legal  aspects  of  the  political 
disputes.  Justice  Is  administered  by  an  ex- 
panded network  of  International  courts,  with 
regional  panels.  States  and  International 
agencies,  but  not  Individuals  Initially,  ure 
subjects  of  International  law.  An  equity 
tribunal  system  Is  created  for  settlement  of 
primarily  political  disputes,  along  with 
greatly  expanded  mediation,  conciliation, 
and  arbitration  services,  use  of  rapporteurs, 
and  Judgments  by  the  courts  ex  aequo  et 
bono.  The  constitution  provides  for  the  en- 
forcibility  of  decisions  of  the  courts,  for 
execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  executive, 
and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws  passed 
by  the  legislature.  The  central  authority 
Itself  can  be  sued,  but  like  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment today  cannot  be  forced  to  comply  with 
court  judgments.  A  human  rights  court 
modeled  upon  the  comparable  court  under 
the  European  Community  Is  empowered  to 
hear  Individual  complaints  of  violations  of 
a  covenant  of  civil  rights  which  would  ac- 
company the  constitution.  Permissive  and 
voluntary  organs  of  cooperation  exist  in  the 
economic,  social,  scientific  and  technological, 
and  cultural  fields  as  now,  still  without 
powers  of  compulsion  except  under  special 
provisions  dealing  with  essential  services, 
health,  public  safety,  and  the  like. 

The  model  system  contains  approximately 
130  political  subunlts,  all  nominally  Inde- 
pendent states  (except  such  vestigial  re- 
mainders of  the  colonial  era  as  the  Caribbean 
Islands  excluded  from  the  West  Indian  Fed- 
eration and  the  islands  of  Polynesia  and 
Melanesia  not  subsumed  under  any  possible 
federation  or  confederation  succeeding  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific^ . 

National  governments  continue  to  exist  in 
these  units,  to  make,  execute  and  enforce 
domestic  laws  with  respect  to  all  areas  pres- 
ently in  foro  domestico  except  for  the  raising 
and  provisioning  of  armed  forces,  the  dec- 
laration and  waging  of  war,  and  the  un- 
hampered research,  development,  and  pro- 


duction of  military  material.  These  hither- 
to untrammeled  rights  are  limited  by  the 
terms  of  the  new  International  constitution 
to  the  right  to  maintain  sufficient  police 
forces  to  Insure  domestic  security.  The  for- 
mula for  such  forces  Is  derived  from  the 
present  size  of  local,  otvll.  and  state  police, 
plus  national  law  enforcement  personnel 
such  as  federal  marshals,  customs  agents, 
border  patrols,  law  enforcement  agents  and 
Investigators,  and  certain  mlUtla.  (There 
are  obvious  discrepancies  between  states,  de- 
pending on  their  internal  security  problems 
and  practices.) 

The  states  are  open  to  international  In- 
spection against  violation  of  the  disarma- 
ment agreement,  with  permanent  inspection 
of  power  and  research  nuclear  reactors,  ac- 
celerators and  other  high-energy  equipment, 
electronic  Industries,  steel  mills,  aircraft  and 
space  vehicle  production,  ports,  railheads, 
marshaling  yards,  major  airports  and  rocket 
launching  facilities,  central  budgeting,  book- 
keeping, accounting  and  auditing  agencies, 
principal  research  and  development  opera- 
tions and  Installations,  and  all  other  key  and 
strategic  points  In  the  national  economy. 

The  International  Inspectorate  also  moni- 
tors the  atmosphere  for  clandestine  explo- 
sions, for  underground  nuclear  tests,  primari- 
ly through  robot  seismic  stations  combined 
with  onsite  Inspections  of  suspicious  events, 
and  against  tests  in  outer  space  through  sens- 
ing devices  in  internationally  operated  solar 
satellites.  In  general,  space  technology  re- 
mains In  national  and  in  some  cases  (com- 
munications, broadcasting,  transportation, 
messenger  service,  etc.)  private  hands,  but 
under  International  Inspection.  The  inter- 
national authority  owns  and  operates  only 
those  space  vehicles  required  both  as  a  mili- 
tary deterrence  system  and  to  monitor  en- 
forcement of  the  disarmament  agreement. 
Satellite  observation  vehicles  are  equipped  to 
observe  optically,  electronically,  and  with 
Infrared  and  other  sensing  and  detection 
devices,  and  serviced  by  an  internationally 
controlled  ground  detection  and  tracking 
network. 

Largely  because  of  the  requirements  of 
the  disarmament  program,  a  significant  "U.N. 
presence"  exists  In  all  countries.  The  second- 
ary aspects  of  this  presence  provide  dissemi- 
nation of  Impartial  factual  Information  as 
well  as  continuous  liaison  with  local  and 
national  authorities. 

There  Is  no  attempt  here  to  spell  out  all 
the  details  of  the  proposed  system.  Three 
points,  however,  require  elaboration.  The 
system  of  representation  Is  among  the  most 
difficult  problems.  The  financial  problem 
is  of  crucial  practicality.  And  the  whole 
enterprise  rests  on  a  comprehension  of  the 
historical  requirements  for  peaceful  change. 

Representation 
A  legislative  body  representing  all  of  the 
constituent  units  would,  as  Indicated,  "make 
the  laws."  It  can  be  deduced  from  this 
that  a  voting  system  would  have  to  be  de- 
vised that  would  reflect  the  relative  size, 
power,  and  standing  of  the  constituent  units. 
The  present  system  of  one-nation-one-vote 
in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  is  not  appro- 
priate to  a  system  commanding  decisive  mili- 
tary (and  therefore  political)  power.  It  Is 
excessively  Utopian  (If  shadings  can  be  dis- 
tinguished In  the  present  exercise)  to  be- 
lieve that  under  foreseeable  historical  cir- 
cumstances representation  largely  propor- 
tionate to  population  alone  would  be  politi- 
cally acceptable  to  the  principal  powers.  The 
legislative  power  would  thus  be  exercised 
on  a  weighted  basis  that  acceptably  com- 
bines population  and  capacity  to  contribute 
to  the  power  of  the  system.  Such  a  formula 
must  assure  the  United  States  (and  pre- 
sumably everyone  else)  that  vital  decisions 
would  not  be  made  by  any  but  the  most 
substantial  majorities.  Including  the  United 
States. 


Thus,  while  there  can  be  no  individual 
veto,  the  great  power  veto  will  In  this  partial 
sense  be  extended  Into  a  limited  world  gov- 
ernment. The  precise  formula  for  lnsuriL.g 
appropriate  weight  to  the  principal  contribu- 
tors while  protecting  the  rights  of  the  small- 
er nations  has  many  possible  variations, 
some  of  which  were  embodied  in  the  voting 
arrangements  In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  and  Security  Council.  A  bicameral 
legislature  excels,  through  Its  upper  house, 
at  protecting  the  rights  of  the  smaller  units, 
while  a  unicameral  body  can  do  the  same  for 
the  larger  members  by  means  of  a  dual  vote. 

Under  this  model,  a  qualified  majority — 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  or  even  four- 
fifths — would  be  necessary  to  avoid  control 
by  a  numerical  majority  that  commanded 
only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  world's  indus- 
trial power,  financial  ability,  cultural  level, 
etc.  Further  protection  to  the  now  vulner- 
able principal  powers  might  take  additional 
forms:  for  example,  a  legislative  council  In 
which  the  major  nations  would  have  a  pre- 
dominant vote  (but  no  individual  veto);  a 
system  of  separation  of  powers  between  the 
branches  of  government  as  in  the  United 
States;  and  emphasis  on  the  special  position 
of  the  major  nations  In  the  executive  branch. 

The  one  design,  however,  which  could  not 
be  applied  successfully  would  be  the  Cal- 
houn concept  of  the  concurrent  majority  (In 
this  case  between  the  central  authority  and 
its  constituencies)  with  its  implied  right  of 
secession.  "Effective  control"  has  to  mean 
the  power  to  maintain  the  union. 

Peaceful  change 

Little  understanding  exists  of  the  problem 
of  civil  war  under  a  world  government.  The 
new  regime  will  be  faced  with  a  continuous 
agenda  of  problems  stemming  from  political 
ambition  inequalities,  avarice,  irrational 
behavior,  the  inhumanity  of  man  to  man, 
and  the  use  or  threat  of  violence  to  achieve 
political  or  social  ends.  This  prospect  can 
be  ruled  out  only  by  the  untenable  assump- 
tion that  history  will  have  run  Its  course 
and  an  end  put  to  Its  dynamic,  refractory, 
and  otherwise  troublesome  qualities.  Thus 
a  world  government,  even  If  It  could  be  cre- 
ated, would  be  subject  to  continuing  pres- 
sures, the  most  clamant  of  which  could  lead 
to  civil  war  on  an  International  scale,  ac- 
companied by  unbalancing  evasions  of  the 
disarmament  agreement. 

In  our  model  the  crucial  trick  is  to  Insure 
that  no  large-scale  civil  war  could  take  place 
to  test  the  "union."  For  war  on  major  scale 
would  gravely  threaten  the  system.  It  would 
revive  production  and,  given  the  Instability 
of  such  a  situation,  the  probable  \ise  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  In  any  event  such 
a  war  would  be  no  more  tolerable  under  a 
world  government  than  It  would  be  today, 
and  for  precisely  the  same  humanitarian 
reasons. 

If  there  is  a  single  answer,  It  Is  in  the 
realm  of  peaceful  change.  In  terms  of  Its 
viability  and  durability,  the  compelling  need 
for  the  world  authority  will  be  a  rather  more 
exigent  version  of  the  problem  that  pervades 
all  modem  history — the  need  for  adequate 
provisions  In  the  International  system  to 
accommodate  the  dynamic  forces  making  for 
change,  without  allowing  them  to  lead  to 
war. 

In  1962  nuclear  weapons  have  temporarily 
suppressed  a  significant  fraction  of  the  pres- 
sures which  in  other  times  might  well  have 
expressed  themselves  violently.  Without 
that  kind  of  deterrent  situation,  violence 
could  become  the  order  of  the  day  unless 
there  existed  effective  provisions  for  peaceful 
change.  Flexlblll.y  and  capacity  to  adapt 
to  change  In  time  and  with  foresight  would 
be  particularly  needful  In  view  of  the  pro- 
posed nuclear  monopoly  In  the  hands  of  the 
central  authority.  Otherwise  the  nightmare 
prospect  is  of  world  order  at  the  price  of  world 
tyranny — a  kind  of  global  holy  alliance  to 
preserve  the  status  quo.    The  system  must. 
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through  Its  legislative  action,  its  executive 
Implementation,  and  its  Judicial  Interpreta- 
tion, allow  for  changes  in  fact,  in  law,  and  in 
the  system  Itself. 

Finances 

No  attempt  Is  made  here  to  cost  the  model. 
But  some  orders  of  magnitude  can  be  sug- 
gested by  comparing  the  present  annual  cost 
of  the  U.N.  system — roughly  $320  million — 
with  the  figure  used  by  Clark  and  Sohn  as 
a  sample  budget  for  limited  world  govern- 
ment in  1980 — $36  billion  (a  figure  well  be- 
low their  own  estimate  of  maximum  available 
U.N.  revenue.  $52  billion,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  2'2  percent  of  every  nation's  gross 
national  product) .  The  Clark-Sohn  plan  as- 
sumes a  UN  Peace  Force  of  400.000  with  a 
rej-srve  of  900.000  costing  some  $9.6  billion 
per  annum.  Other  costs  of  the  organization 
they  estimate  at  $2  billion.  To  this  they  add 
approximately  $25  billion  for  economic  de- 
velopment purposes.' 

Some  figures  of  a  lesser  magnitude  were 
recently  developed  by  Colonels  Cannon  and 
Jordan.  They  estimated  the  cost  to  the  U.N. 
of  international  military  personnel  per  man 
per  day  with  minimum  equipment  as  $8 
to  $10.  A  lightly  armed  brigade  of  7,000 
men  would  cost  $25  million  per  year,  not 
Including  capital  costs  for  bases,  etc.^  A 
balanced  force  of  half  a  million  could  well 
cost  up  to  the  Clark-Sohn  figure  of  $9  billion 
If  it  must  buy.  build,  maintain,  and  mod- 
ernize a  broad  arsenal  of  equipment  and 
personnel  for  worldwide  missions. 

Finally,  technical  developments  could  re- 
vise upward  the  Clark-Sohn  $2  billion  figure 
for  operating  costs,  which  Include  those  of 
maintaining  disarmament  a^eements.  Re- 
cent estimates  today  speak  of  a  cost  of  $2.5 
billion  to  install  inspection  machinery  for  a 
test  ban  alone,  and  $500  million  per  year  to 
operate  it. 

CHAPTER  ni.  ASSrrMPTTONS 

The  picture  we  have  sketched  out,  even 
with  self-conscious  efforts  to  be  conservative, 
strains  our  credulity.  But  it  would  be  be- 
yond all  reason  without  certain  basic  as- 
sumptions. 

Continuing  In  as  conservative  a  vein  as  can 
plausibly  be  applied  to  the  topic,  let  us  make 
explicit  the  basic  assumptions  that  underlie 
our  model,  both  as  to  the  technical  state  of 
the  art,  and  as  to  the  political  preconditions. 
On  weapons  and  technology 

To  make  the  problem  manageable,  it  is 
assumed  that  at  the  time  the  new  regime 
comes  into  being  there  has  been  no  technical 
breakthrough  such  as  would  make  meaning- 
less the  centralization  of  effective  power. 
This  assumption  rtiles  out  devices  that  would 
enable  a  single  individual  or  small  group  to 
terrorize  the  world.  I.e.,  such  potentially  un- 
balancing developments  as  the  controlled  use 
of  antimatter,  the  creation  of  a  Kahn-type 
doomsday  machine,  or  the  achievement  of 
universally  effective  magical  powers  through 
psychological  or  biochemical  means. 

But  it  must  also  be  assumed  that  the  di- 
rection of  modern  science  and  technology  is 
essentially  irreversible.  It  can  perhaps  be 
slowed  down  or  even  stopped,  either  by  some 
universal  catastrophe  or  under  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  that  curtails  the  intensive 
allocation  to  armaments  of  economic  and 
human  resources.  But  the  processes  of  fis- 
sion and  ftislon.  the  cultivation  of  viruses  of 
high  toxicity,  and  the  design  of  engines  of 
delivery  cannot  be  unlearned.  Moreover,  as- 
suming as  we  must  that  atomic  power  may 
become  economical  and  fusion  power  when 
harnessed  even  more  so,  all  of  these  technolo- 


'See  "World  Peace  Through  World  Law" 
(2d  ed.,  Harvard,  1960) . 

•See  "Military  Aspects  of  a  Permanent 
UJJ.  Force"  in  "A  United  Nations  Peace 
Force."  William  R.  Prye  (New  York,  Oceana 
Publications,  1957) .  pp.  161-71. 


gies  will  be  practiced  under  total  disarma- 
ment in  their  peaceable  aspects.  So  however 
comprehensive  a  disarmament  agreement, 
however  much  political  power  is  transferred 
to  a  world  government,  and  even  if  no  sig- 
nificant manpower  is  actually  working  on 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  bacteriological  weap- 
ons, or  on  constructing  military  aircraft, 
ships,  rockets,  or  space  vehicles,  there  will 
always  remain  Implicit  In  technically  ad- 
vanced societies  the  capacity  to  turn  again 
to  the  production  and  fabrication  of  engines 
of  war.  probably  with  fair  rapidity. 

On  the  political  environment 
On  any  count,  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that 
the  Ideological  and  power  struggle  between 
communism  and  the  West  will  not  continue 
indefinitely.  This  assumption,  of  course, 
throws  into  question  any  program  requiring 
that  both  sides  subordinate  to  a  suprana- 
tional authority  themselves,  their  power,  and 
their  ambitions.  This  Is  the  central  dilemma 
of  world  politics  today,  and  It  applies  with 
ultimate  force  to  the  proposition  of  world 
government.  The  logical  trap  Is  completed 
with  the  familiar  paradox:  given  a  continua- 
tion unabated  of  Communist  dynamism,  the 
subordination  of  states  to  a  true  world  gov- 
ernment appears  Impossible;  but  If  the  Com- 
munist dynamic  were  greatly  abated,  the 
West  might  well  lose  whatever  Incentive  it 
has  for  world  government. 

For  purposes  of  this  exercise,  we  assume 
that,   if   the   Communists   would   agree,   the 
West  would   favor  a  world  effectively  con- 
trolled by  the  United  Nations.    The  remain- 
ing question  Is  then  how  to  transform  and 
tame  the  forces  of  communism,  in  any  event 
to  the  point  where  the  present  International 
system  might  be  radically  reshaped.    Such  a 
transformation  Is  theoretically  possible,  but 
only     under     two     conditions:    first,     that 
through  evolutionary  processes   Communist 
doctrine   becomes   drained   of   its   messianic 
quality,  forgoes  its  Imperialistic  ambitions, 
and  comes  to  accept  the  notion  of  a  higher 
authority — a  notion  traditionally  anathema 
to  its  doctrine.    The  other  condition,  which 
puts  the  possibility  within  a  more  foreseeable 
time  span.  Is  a  crisis,  a  war,  or  a  brink-of- 
war  situation  so  grave  or  commonly  menac- 
ing that  deeply  rooted  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices are  sufficiently  shaken  to  open  the  pos- 
sibility  of    a    revolution    in    world    political 
arrangements.     The   assumption   has   to   be 
made  here  that  one  or  the  other  of  these 
conditions   has   come   about   and    that   the 
Communists  have  consequently  been  brought 
to  a  significant  mitigation  of  their  doctrine. 
Thus  we  assume  a  world  in  which  relations 
between  East  and  West  are  characterized  by 
significantly  higher  degrees  of  mutual  trust, 
internationalist  spirit,  and  unaggressiveness. 
But  there  is  little  in  history  to  Justify  the 
belief  that,  without  the  Communist  threat  In 
its  present  form,  the  world  political  environ- 
ment would  be  inherently  stable.    We  have 
postulated  by  necessity  a  willing  acceptance 
of  limited   world   government  by   the  great 
powers.     We  then  further  postulate  either 
acceptance    by    or    Imposition   on    all    other 
nations  of  such  a  regime.    This  at  once  sets 
up   future  instabilities.     Today  the  foci  of 
Instability  are  in  third  areas,  centering  on 
economic  disparities  and  nationalistic  striv- 
ings for  independence,  which  of  course  Soviet 
and    Chinese    policies  .purposefully    exploit. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  assume  the  disappear- 
ance under  limited  world  government  of  the 
dynamic    factors — the    Intergroup    competi- 
tions, the  racial  and  ethnic  tensions,  and  the 
gross  economic  inequalities — which  permeate 
human  history  and  create  the  conditions  for 
political  upheaval.     History,  short  of  catas- 
trophe, is  not  discontinuous.    To  modify  von 
Clausewltz,  limited  world  government  Is  a 
form  of  International  conflict  carried  on  un- 
der other  institutional   arrangements  than 
unlimited  state  sovereignty.     Thus,  as  the 
framework    for    international    stability    be- 
comes established  under  a  benign  form  of 


world  order,  the  detailed  disputes  of  a 
chronic  or  secondary  nature  can  confidently 
be  expected  to  reemerge. 

A  crucial  feature  of  the  system  would  be 
Its  universality.  The  Inclusion  of  all  pres- 
ently divided  countries  could  come  about  la 
one  of  two  ways:  through  their  unification 
or  through  alterations  in  the  Issues  that  had 
once  divided  them.  These  conditions  would 
have  to  apply  across  the  board.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  world  order  could  embrace 
divided  Germany.  Korea,  and  Vietnam,  the 
Arab  States  still  at  war  with  Israel,  Formosa 
and  mainland  China  still  in  confilct,  and 
apartheid  remaining  South  Africa's  policy 
But  what  has  to  be  assumed  as  a  condition 
sine  qua  non  Is  that  the  parties  to  such  con- 
flicts have  either  explicitly  or  tacitly  con- 
cluded not  to  attempt  to  settle  them  by 
force.  In  the  case  of  the  lesser  powers,  there 
must  be  the  conviction  that  they  will  not 
be  permitted  to  settle  their  disputes  by  force. 
It  might  be  argued  that  this  reasoning  is 
tautological:  that  "effective  U.N.  control"  U 
impossible  without  solution  of  the  most 
acute  political  disputes  or,  conversely,  that 
such  centralization  of  power  automatically 
ends  such  disputes.  No  such  assumption  Is 
made  here,  on  the  ground  that  a  limited 
world  government,  to  be  even  theoretically 
practical,  must  be  embedded  in  a  realistic 
environment  in  which  old  unsolved  problems 
still  exist,  along  with  a  host  of  new  ones. 
Above  all.  we  are  assuming  that  it  is  not 
historically  impossible  to  transform  one  kind 
of  international  system  into  another,  pro- 
foundly different  kind,  characterized  by  the 
centralization  of  effective  power. 

For  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  the 
other  countries,  a  threshold  will  have  been 
crossed  from  one  historical  condition  to  an- 
other, drastically  different  one.  However 
many  stages  It  takes,  however  tacit  or  ex- 
plicit the  labels,  however  gradual  or  violent 
the  process,  there  Is  a  Rubicon  that  divides 
the  Gaul  of  basically  untrammeled  national 
sovereignty  from  the  Tuscany  of  meaning- 
ful supranational  authority.  Nothing  could 
be  more  dangerous  to  sound  thinking  and 
planning  than  to  elide  this  fundamental 
truth. 

By  whatever  process,  and  under  whatever 
name,  the  agency  that  Is  to  "effectively  con- 
trol" world  affairs  requires  in  the  most  Im- 
portant ways  the  design  customarily  asso- 
ciated with  government.  A  central  authority 
with  effective  powers  in  the  realms  of  dis- 
armament and  the  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional disputes,  and  with  the  capacity  to  deal 
effectively  with  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
acts  of  aggression,  and  above  all  in  posses- 
sion of  the  most  vital  attribute  of  govern- 
ment— a  preponderance  of  military  power- 
is  a  government,  however  limited.  But  It 
need  not  be  assumed  that  the  organization 
would  have  to  take  on  all  or  even  most  of 
the  functions  of  government,  particularly  In 
the  economic  and  social  realm.  The  U.S. 
Constitution,  while  granting  great  powers  to 
the  Federal  Government,  reserves  to  the 
States  the  powers  not  explicitly  delegated. 
Our  model  does  the  same.  After  physical 
security  and  Integrity,  the  most  sensitive 
areas  of  national  sovereignty  usually  Involve 
such  matters  as  economic  and  trade  policy, 
immigration  practice,  civil  rights,  social  wel- 
fare, education,  and  the  like.  Our  model  ex- 
cludes those  matters  traditionally  barred 
from  International  cognizance  as  being  essen- 
tially within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
constituent  States. 

Under  the  first  of  our  alternative  roads— 
the  pacific  evolution  of  the  Communist 
world,  including  China — it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  a  limited  world  government  within 
25  years  at  the  earliest.  50  years  more  con- 
servatively. If.  however,  it  came  about  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  unnerving  trips  to  or 
over  the  brink.  It  could  come  about  at  any 
time.  The  assumption  here,  chiefly  for  logi- 
cal convenience,  is  a  time  period  of  5  to  15 
years  from  now. 
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CHAPTER    rV.    NATIONAL    VERSUS    INTERNATIONAL 
FORCE 

What  is  the  basis  for  the  apportionment 
of  forces  earlier  suggested  between  center 
and  parts?  Strategic  analysis  supplies  the 
tentative  answers. 

"Effective  control"  connotes  a  relative 
monopoly  of  political  power,  accompanied  by 
preponderant  military  force,  at  the  center 
of  the  system.  The  word  "relative"  Indi- 
cates that  the  power  relationship  between 
the  center  and  the  parts  Is  one  of  degree. 
Some  examples  illustrate  the  equation.  In 
the  United  States  the  people  have  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  "keep  and  bear  arms"; 
the  government  monopoly  Is  legally  abridged 
to  this  extent.  In  the  Congo  Republic  the 
central  army  Is,  or  was,  in  fact  overmatched 
by  provincial  forces;  there  was  thus  no  effec- 
tive central  government.  In  Kuomintang 
China,  the  military  power  of  the  National 
Government  was  often  balanced  by  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  warlords;  the  writ  of 
the  Government  thus  could  not  extend  uni- 
formly through  the  country. 

So  under  a  supranational  government  the 
degrees  of  relative  power  as  between  center 
and  parts  can  occupy  a  wide  range.  This 
range  can  be  more  systematically  Illustrated 
along  a  scale  of  military  power  on  both 
sides  (as  In  flg.  A) . 

Figure  A. — Scale  of  relatioe  national-inter- 
national poicer 

United  Nations:  Governments 

(a)  Nuclear  only ...     Conventional. 

(b)  Nuclear   and   conven-  Do. 

tional. 

(c)  Modest      conventional     Police. 

and  nuclear. 

(d)  Large  conventional Small 

conventional. 

(e)  Low    conventional .     Police. 

(f)  Police Do. 

Balance  of  fotces 
Six  main  types  can  be  seen : 

(a)  At  the  minimal  level  of  supranational 
power,  the  system  could  conceivably  be  In  a 
fine  balance:  central  authority  might  be 
able  to  exercise  "effective  control"  on  the 
basis  of  its  sole  possession  of  nuclear  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (a  variant 
of  the  case  under  the  1948  Acheson-LiUen- 
thal-Baruch  plan),  with  the  constituent  na- 
tions retaining  conventional  armaments  up 
to  present  high  levels  or  even  higher.  The 
principle  of  control  would  be  one  of  almost 
pure  deterrence,  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  absence  of  war  Is  du9  to  the  threat  of 
nuclear  retaliation. 

However,  as  the  doctrine  of  massive  re- 
taliation demonstrated  rather  quickly,  such 
a  scheme  labors  under  great  handicaps 
stemming  from  two  factors.  One  is  that 
under  an  umbrella  of  fear  of  general  war, 
all  sorts  of  mischief  can  be  made  by  powers 
who  ordinarily  have  no  such  leverage.  The 
second  classic  flaw  is  the  unpromising  pros- 
pect of  vast  devastation  as  the  only  avail- 
able response  to  assaults  on  the  Integrity 
of  the  system.  In  this  sense  the  United 
Nations  would  only  be  taking  the  place  of 
the  United  States  In  attempting  to  enforce 
the  peace,  with  the  same  drawbacks  plus  the 
additional  one  that  failure  to  enforce  its 
writ  would  undermine  the  whole  system. 
The  questions  of  credibility  of  threat  and 
of  rigidity  of  both  doctrine  and  means  com- 
bine to  rule  out  this  solution. 

(b)  The  central  authority  might  possess 
both  a  nuclear  and  conventional  capability, 
while  the  constituent  national  units  would 
also  possess  conventional  forces.  This  situ- 
ation for  the  U.N.  would  be  to  some  degree 
analogous  to  several  situations  today:  the 
United  States  vls-a-vls  Communist  China  and 
West  Germany,  or  the  Soviet  Union  vls-a-vls 
China. 

Such  an  apportionment  of  power  does  not 
seem   sufficiently   stabllzing   to   add   up   to 


"effective  control."  Given  eqtially  balanced 
conventional  forces,  the  only  difference  is 
at  the  margin,  in  the  possession  of  nuclear 
capabilities.  Again,  the  self-deterring  nature 
of  such  power  encourages  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  system  to  frustrate  Its  effective 
working.  In  this  case,  however,  the  desta- 
bilizing factor  is  not  the  central  authority's 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  the 
retention  of  significant  conventional  forces 
In  the  hands  of  the  constituent  units. 

(c)  Next  in  line  would  be  a  combination 
of  modest  conventional  and  nuclear  capacity 
at  the  center,  with  disarmament  down  to  In- 
ternal security  levels  among  constituent  na- 
tions. This  is  commented  on  at  the  end  of 
the  section. 

(d)  This  and  the  next  two  possible  com- 
binations would  Involve  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  all  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  but  retention  of  some  military 
power  both  at  the  center 'and  In  the  parts, 
yet  of  significantly  different  orders  of  magni- 
tude. In  the  first  such  case,  the  central 
authority,  unlike  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Nan- 
king (and  Chvmgking).  would  by  its  prepon- 
derance of  conventional  forces  hold  a  deci- 
sive edge  over  any  predictable  combination 
of  "provincial"  forces  (always  subject  to  the 
possibility  of  civil  war  in  the  shape  of  suffi- 
ciently widespread  defection  from  the  central 
authority) .  In  theory,  such  an  arrangement 
would  bring  the  world  back  to  prewar  con- 
ditions, but  with  two  significant  differences. 
For  the  first  time  there  would  exist  a  central 
authority  with  at  least  an  Initial  prepon- 
derance of  force.  Second,  the  Pandora's  box 
of  nuclear  (and  viral  and  bacterial  and 
radiological)  knowledge  will  still  have  been 
irrevocably  opened,  with  the  corollary  that 
there  will  be  no  guarantee  against  hidden 
stockpiles.  Thus  this  scheme  would  provide 
no  deterrent  whatever  to  the  commission  of 
nuclear  crimes  after  secret  preparations. 

(e)  Still  lower  down  the  relative  force 
scale  would  be  a  central  authority  equipped 
with  a  modest  level  of  conventional  forces 
vls-a-vls  national  units  completely  disarmed 
down  to  the  levels  of  Internal  security  con- 
templated by  typical  proposals  for  general 
and  complete  disarmcmaent.  The  same  dis- 
abilities apply. 

(f)  Lowest  on  the  scale  would  be  a  totally 
disarmed  world  in  which  no  significant  mili- 
tary forces  were  In  being  at  any  level.  This 
was  the  first  inference  that  could  logically  be 
drawn  from  the  September  1959  proposal  of 
Premier  Khrushchev  (as  well  as  the  1927  and 
1933  Soviet  antecedents  of  the  proposal). 
Presumably,  under  such  a  scheme  there 
would  be  police-type  forces  at  both  levels, 
lightly  armed  with  nothing  of  higher  caliber 
than  machineguns.  plus  riot-type  devices. 
(At  true  zero  on  the  scale  there  might  be 
nightsticks,  perhaps  supplemented  by  bottles 
of  Itching  powder,  tanks  of  laughing  gas  and 
mild  dysentery  germs,  and  alrguns  designed 
to  shoot  pellets  of  tranquilizing  drugs.) 

On  the  basis  of  the  assumption  made 
earlier,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
the  central  authority,  in  addition  to  Its  con- 
ventional military  capacity,  will  have  to  off- 
set the  inherent  possibility  of  evasion  by 
being  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons,  along 
with  delivery  systems  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  realistic  possibilities  of  violation  (I.e.. 
alternative  c) .  For  the  very  logic  of  effec- 
tive control  requires  placing  in  the  hands  of 
the  central  authority  military  forces  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
acts  of  aggression,  through  whatever  means 
are  necessary  to  preserve  a  preponderance 
of  power  at  the  center,  even  against  the 
contingency  of  clandestine  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Ex  hypothesi,  the  central 
authority  would  need  to  retain  a  nuclear 
capability  adequate  to  deter  any  reasonable 
expectation  of  clandestine  violation  and  con- 
sequent attempt  to  destabilize  or  even  de- 
stroy the  new  system. 


It  can  be  seen  that  even  Under  a  radically 
designed  system  of  authority  in  a  disarmed 
world,  the  problem  of  deterrence  will  persist, 
including  some  of  the  feat\ires  that  chw- 
acterlze  It  today.  The  situation  facing  the 
central  authority  would  not  be  too  dif- 
ferent from  that  confronting  the  United 
States  in  Its  need  to  be  equipped  with  forces, 
both  conventional  and  nuclear,  adequate  to 
deter  any  likely  combination  of  hostile 
forces.  Indeed,  this  is  the  problem  inside 
any  society.  But  the  special  featxire  in  the 
new  situation  would  be  an  element  of  pro- 
found uncertainty.  Today,  defensive  forces 
are  designed  to  deter  knovsm  quantities  or 
qualities  of  warmaklng  capability.  But  our 
postulated  regime,  even  with  a  good  in- 
spection system,  will  be  to  a  degree  un- 
certain whether  nuclear  weapons  are  hidden 
or  being  secretly  made,  some  highly  potent 
nerve  agent  being  developed  in  an  Isolated 
biological  laboratory,  or  some  commanding 
weapon  secreted  illicitly  into  the  payload 
of  a  communication,  weather,  navigation, 
and  other  satellite.  These  poEslbilltles.  how- 
ever statistically  improbable,  would  pose 
anew  the  problem  of  deterrence  in  a  dif- 
ferent calculus,  both  for  the  general  au- 
thority and  for  individual  states  such  as  the 
United  States  In  making  its  own  calculations. 

One  mad  tribal  ruler  in  a  future  Congo 
might  not  be  able  to  bring  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  Its  knees.  But  25  rockets,  with 
megaton  warheads  previously  secreted  or 
secretly  produced  in  Soviet  or  Chinese  fa- 
cilities, could  supply  to  those  nations  an 
Inordinate  amount  of  political  and  strategic 
power.  Adequate  inspection  would  of 
course  be  designed  to  preclude  such  a  de- 
velopment. But  deterrence  from  the  center 
Is  the  second  line  of  defense,  the  ultimate 
safeguard:  deterring  in  the  first  instance 
from  clandestine  production,  in  the  second 
from  political  threat,  and  ultimately  from 
actual  military  use. 

To  sum  up — a  world  government  must  be 
in  a  position  to  deter  the  unknown  possibility 
of  clandestine  evasion.  This  means  that  the 
central  authority  must  have  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility. (It  might  well  also  mean  maintaining 
stockpiles  of  chemical  agents,  much  as  na- 
tional governments  have  done  in  the  past, 
against  the  possibility  of  a  future  "gas  at- 
tack"— or  its  late  20th  century  counterpart.) 
Othervrtse,  given  the  low  base  point  (zero) 
from  which  honest  nations  start  in  a  dis- 
armed world,  a  nuclear  capability  that  at 
1962  levels  would  be  marginal,  scarcely  xiseful 
as  more  than  a  political  irritant,  would  come 
to  assume  incommensurate  proportions  in 
terms  not  only  of  destructive  capacity  but  as 
a  potent  means  of  psychological  warfare. 

The  problem  of  deterrence,  in  short,  will 
exist  under  a  disarmament  agreement  even  if 
the  religious  wars  of  our  age  come  to  resem- 
ble less  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and 
more  the  17th  and  18th. 

The  appropriate  degree  of  relative  force 
would,  we  conclude.  Involve  total  disarma- 
ment down  to  police  and  Internal  security 
levels  for  the  constituent  units,  as  against  a 
significant  conventional  capability  at  the 
center  backed  by  a  marginally  significant  nu- 
clear capability. 

CHAPTER  v.   PRINCIPAL   PROBLEMS    IN    ACHIEVING 
A  WORLD  ORDER 

Some  of  the  major  difficulties  have  already 
been  cited  or  implied  in  the  covuse  of  dis- 
cussion. Others  can  be  noted.  They  are 
summarized  briefiy  under  this  heading. 

Community  and   consensus 

Perhaps  the  most  provocative  feature  of 
our  futuristic  landscape  is  the  subsidence  of 
Communist  expansionism  along  with  its  doc- 
trinal hostility  to  all  elements  of  the  world 
not  under  its  writ.  The  picture  of  a  dis- 
armed, centrally  governed  world  is  intoler- 
ably romantic  without  the  assumption  we 
have  made — perhaps  equally  romantic — that 
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this  limited  but  crucial  degree  of  suprana- 
tional authority  Is  genuinely  accepted  by 
Communist  nations  as  strategically  safe  and 
ideologically  palatable.  To  an  Important 
degree  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  United 
States,  of  such  prideful  nations  as  Prance, 
and  of  the  many  countries  only  now  under- 
going the  exhilaration  of  Intense  national- 
ism. Is  It  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  could  be  brought  to  abandon  their 
messianic  ambitions  and  subordinate  them- 
selves to  the  writ  of  a  higher  authority — a 
notion  which  runs  counter  to  all  the  teach- 
ing of  Communist  doctrine?  Would  only  a 
damaging  war  make  China  a  willing  party  in 
the  foreseeable  future?  Above  all,  even  If 
the  Soviet  leaders  genuinely  desired  a  dis- 
armament agreement.  Is  there  any  chance 
that  they  would  accept  its  corollary — 
detente,  and  international  security  arrange- 
ment to  substitute  for  national  force — 
conditions  which  the  West  tends  to  assume 
are  indispensable  accompaniments  to  dis- 
armament? The  difference  Is  of  course  pro- 
found: Soviet  doctrine  repudiates  the  status 
quo  and  apparently  conceives  of  disaramment 
as  a  cheaper,  safer  way  to  carry  out  its  poli- 
cies; the  Western  position  requires  that  those 
who  disarm  accept  a  new  order,  policed  at 
least  as  effectively  as  in  an  armed  world,  vrtth 
supranational  power  substituting  for  na- 
tional. 

For  that  matter,  would  the  United  States 
itself  seriously  consider  disbanding  its  own 
armaments  and  abrogating  to  an  interna- 
tional authority  beyond  its  direct  control  the 
authority  and  the  power  to  do  those  things 
which  in  modern  history  have  been  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  nation?  It  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  good  faith  by  the  policymakers. 
Would  the  U.S.  Senate  ratify  such  a  scheme? 
So  long  as  communism  persists  as  a  threat  to 
American  society,  Is  there  any  chance  of  such 
a  scheme  being  agreed  to?  (And  if  there 
were  no  Communist  menace,  would  anyone 
be  worrying  about  the  need  for  such  a  rev- 
olution in  international  political  arrange- 
ments?) 

The  quick  answers  to  these  questions,  so 
put.  tend  to  be  negative.  For  the  one  sound 
basis  of  community — genuine  consensus — 
is  not  yet  apparent  between  the  chief  actors 
on  the  world  stage.  This  finding  needs  to 
be  examined  more  closely. 

We  accept  here  the  equation  according  to 
which  wholesome  commimity  building  at  any 
level  Is  a  process  in  which  consensus  (consent 
and  acquiescence  in  the  general  ground  rules 
and  overall  values  of  the  system)  comes  first. 
It  may  then  be  followed  by  development  of 
a  community  with  some  organic  coherence. 
Such  conmiunity  in  turn  Is  the  base  on 
which  edifices  of  government  and,  finally,  of 
law.  can  be  erected.  A  "normal"  historical 
process.  In  which  ever-larger  units  evolve 
through  customs  unions,  confederation,  re- 
gionalism, etc.,  until  xiltimately  the  larger 
units  coalesce  under  a  global  umbrella,  could 
take  up  to  200  years,  on  past  performance 
figures,  and  even  this  may  be  optimistic. 

It  is  technology  which  requires  us  to  ac- 
celerate the  process.  Yet  nothing  in  tech- 
nology has  yet  shown  itself  capable  of  alter- 
ing the  elements  of  the  basic  equation.  Con- 
ceivably the  rate  of  cultural  and  political 
change  will  henceforth  increase  as  a  function 
of  enlarged  ability  to  educate,  inform,  and 
bring  together  large  numbers  of  people.  But 
even  if  mass  media,  cultural  exchange,  and 
generally  better  International  communica- 
tion were  to  succeed  In  lessening  the  inci- 
dence and  virulence  of  nationalism  and  xeno- 
phobia, the  Internationalizing  process  con- 
fronts a  built-in  obstacle — the  Immense 
vested  powers,  interests,  and  traditions  of 
government.  In  virtually  every  country 
there  exists  an  establishment  that  carries 
from  generation  to  generation  the  legacies 
of  the  national  past. 

Most  peace  movements  assert  that  peoples 
regard  each  other  as  brothers.  In  contra- 
distinction to  governments  and  their  vested 


establishments,  seen  as  forces  of  resistant 
conservatism.  If  this  is  so,  the  only  agency 
requiring  a  genuine  change  of  heart  is  gov- 
ernment. But  the  thesis  is  not  entirely  con- 
vincing. It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
American  people,  for  example,  are  presently 
ready  to  vote  the  national  military  estab- 
lishment out  of  existence  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
national agency  controlled  by  a  combination 
of  nations. 

The  international  north-south  conflict, 
characterized  by  bitter  racial  resentments 
and  vast  economic  disparities,  is  an  equally 
obstructive  roadblock  to  the  denationaliza- 
tion of  power,  unless  those  at  the  short  end 
of  the  social  or  economical  scale  become  con- 
vinced that  they  would  come  into  what  they 
regard  as  their  birthright  more  quickly  or 
more  surely  under  a  world  government.  Pos- 
sibly this  could  be  demonstrated  on  the  basis 
that  the  voice  of  the  presently  power-lacking 
states  would  increase  In  the  uses  of  world 
power.  But  power  could  not  be  simply  trans- 
ferred from  those  who  now  hold  it  to  those 
who  do  not,  under  the  guise  of  a  world  gov- 
ernment. The  safeguards  and  weightings 
cited  earlier  would  indeed  be  designed  to  see 
that  this  did  not  happen.  Only  significant 
reduction  in  the  tensions  growing  out  of  re- 
cent colonial  relationships  and  the  economic 
disparities  could  overcome  this  barrier  to 
achievement  of  the  model. 

A  related  problem  is  that  at  least  a  third 
of  the  countries  in  the  world  are  only  now 
beginning  to  traverse  the  stages  of  national- 
ism which  traditionally  precede,  accompany, 
and  follow  national  independence.  If  some 
of  them  aje  also  going  to  experience  the 
acute  pathology  of  malignant  nationalism 
in  the  fashion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
in  living  memory,  the  prospect  is  dim  for  con- 
sensus leading  to  formation  of  a  universal 
community  with  a  preponderance  of  power 
at  the  center. 

I  have  suggested  that  an  alternative  road 
may  bypass  the  main  path  of  history,  short- 
circuiting  the  organic  stages  of  consensus, 
value  formation,  and  the  experiences  of  com- 
mon enterprise  generally  believed  to  under- 
lie political  community.  This  relies  on  a 
grave  crisis  or  war  to  bring  about  a  sudden 
transformation  in  national  attitudes  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  According  to  this 
version,  the  order  we  examine  may  be 
brought  into  existence  as  a  result  of  a  series 
of  sudden,  nasty,  and  traumatic  shocks. 
But  does  this  sufficiently  lay  the  basis  for 
genuine  community,  adequate  to  create  a 
diu-able  world  order?  The  transforming  ex- 
perience, whether  evolutionary  or  revolution- 
ary, must,  to  achieve  the  foundation  of  con- 
sensus requisite  for  community,  be  enough 
to  reach  and  move  great  masses  of  people, 
many  of  whom  are  not  now  touched  by  gov- 
ernmental processes,  or  a  fortiori  by  inter- 
national relations.  In  the  end,  the  question 
of  feasibility  can  only  be  answered  with  a 
prediction:  once  critical  mass  had  been 
reached  and  the  transformation  of  power 
relations  had  taken  place,  however,  tenta- 
tlvely  or  suspiciously,  a  new  and  essentially 
unpredictable  dynamic  would  have  been  set 
In  motion,  sufficient  to  confound  predictions 
made  from  this  side  of  the  line. 

Disarmament 
National  disarmament  is  a  condition  sine 
qua  non  for  effective  U.N.  control.  Yet  the 
known  difficulties  of  general  disarmament 
are  overwhelming.  This  Is  not  the  place  to 
argue  Its  desirability  or  undesirablUty. 
What  we  have  assumed  Is  that  perhaps  as  a 
consequence  of  a  massive  crisis  it  Is  neither 
Inherently  nor  technically  Impossible  to  de- 
sign a  program  whereby  all  nations  scrap 
their  armaments  down  to  the  police  level, 
with  a  reasonable  probability  of  detecting 
significant  evasion  or  violation  through  in- 
spection arrangements.  Security  for  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  for  other  nations, 
could — again  In  theory — be  assured  by  phas- 


ing out  national  forces  only  as  international 
forces  were  satisfactorily  In  position  and 
under  the  effective  control  of  a  responsible 
agency  (although  it  should  be  clear  that 
the  notions  of  even  a  weighted  majority  as 
to  what  is  responsible  will  not  coincide 
every  time  with  those  of  the  United  States) 
Technology  may  contribute  to  making  the 
inspection  task  less  onerous  and  less  in- 
trusive than  at  present,  through  robot  mech- 
anisms even  now  foreseeable.  The  poUt- 
leal  hurdle  attending  penetration  of  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  further  mitigated 
by  such  a  move  as  unilateral  American  crea- 
tion of  an  open  world,  so  to  speak,  by  mak- 
ing available  to  the  United  Nations  all  pic- 
tures  taken  by  SAMOS  and  other  observation 
satellites,  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

But  none  of  this  implies  that  total  dis- 
armament Is  a  political  possibility  in  the 
foreseeable  future  even  though  it  is  tech- 
nically possible,  and  even  though  it  is  not 
unthinkable  strategically  given  adequate 
supranational  surrogates  for  national  arms. 
It  is  to  say  that,  without  it.  effective  UJI. 
control  is  not  possible. 

Universality 

The  present  roadblocks  to  universality  in 
the  United  Nations  are,  first,  the  China  prob- 
lem, and  second,  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Western  powers  to  formalize  the  division  of 
Germany,  Korea,  or  Vietnam  by  consenting 
to  their  admission.  As  for  the  remaining 
areas  not  yet  represented  (now  that  the 
United  States  has  held  Its  nose  and  swallowed 
the  admission  to  the  U.N.  of  Outer  Mongolia, 
as  a  source  of  potential  nationalistic  tension 
between  China  and  Russia),  virtually  any 
territory  that  gains  its  Independence,  how- 
ever small,  nonviable,  or  Incapable  of  gov- 
erning itself,  is  fairly  sure  to  be  admitted  to 
the  society  of  nations  under  the  present 
U.N.  dispensation. 

So  to  achieve  the  necessary  universality, 
China  and  the  divided  countries  would  have 
to  be  either  unified,  or  admitted  to  par- 
ticipation as  presently  divided.  Unification 
of  Germany,  Korea,  and  Vietnam,  and  ac- 
ceptance by  each  of  the  other's  continued  ex- 
istence, can  be  brought  about  only  by  con- 
ditions which  are  presently  unlikely.  To 
make  disarmament  and  effective  U.N.  control 
dependent  on  solutions  of  those  problems 
renders  both  prospects  illusory  (and  it  Is 
Indeed  this  logic  which  tends  to  discourage 
any  serious  thinking  about  either). 

However,  a  global  authority  established 
with  the  consent  of  the  great  powers,  even  If 
those  special  problems  had  not  yet  been 
solved,  could  by  Its  prima  facie  universality 
resolve  the  problem  of  representation.  For 
unlike  the  conventional  American  view  of 
the  United  Nations,  membership  In  the  new 
regime,  far  from  being  a  privilege,  would  be 
mandatory.  As  indicated  earlier,  none  of 
these  problems  would  by  themselves  have  to 
be  finally  solved  in  order  to  set  up  such  an 
organization.  But  they  would  no  longer  be 
solvable  by  force. 

Finances 
The  difficulty  today  of  raising  $6  million 
per  month  to  finance  the  United  Nations 
Congo  operation  contrasts  vividly  with  a 
scheme  whose  monthly  budget,  according  to 
our  estimates,  would  be  approximately  a 
hundred  times  as  great.  All  one  can  say  la 
that.  If  agreement  were  reached  on  disarma- 
ment, with  the  great  financial  savings  en- 
suing, and  on  the  arming  of  an  Interna- 
tional authority,  provisions  would  have  to 
be  made  for  funding  it.  Doubtless,  those 
provisions  would  have  to  Improve  on  the 
present  method,  and  might  work  on  a  semi- 
automatic basis  through  percentages  of  na- 
tional tax  collections.  In  addition,  revenue 
sources  not  tied  to  Individual  nations  might 
be  assigned  to  the  central  authority — e.g., 
tolls  on  international  waterways,  and  reve- 
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nues  derived  from  res  tommunls  such  as 
Antarctica,  petroleum  reserves  under  the  high 
seas,  space  rights,  etc.  The  point  is  that,  if 
we  can  assume  one,  we  have  to  assume  the 
other.  The  same  is  true  for  other  questions 
that  arise  m  the  implementation  of  the  basic 
agreement.  Provisions  would  simply  have  to 
be  made  for  territorial  enclaves  adequate  for 
the  headquarters,  military  establishment, 
and  the  Inspection  organization.  Other  de- 
tails would  Involve  recruitment,  deployment, 
procedure,  codes,  transport,  conununlcatlons, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  details  of  govern- 
ment. Each  of  these  matters  poses  inordi- 
nate difficulties.  But  the  point  Is  that  they 
are  not  the  first  and  prime  matters  to  be 
solved.  If  the  solution  of  the  prior  question 
can  be  assumed,  there  will  be  time  enough 
for  detailed  blueprints. 

Revision  of  the  United  Nations 

As  Indicated  earlier,  there  Is  no  theoretical 
reason  why  the  present  United  Nations  could 
not  be  transformed  by  extensive  charter 
amendment  into  an  instrument  of  effective 
global  control.  Alternatively,  the  process 
could  be  a  completely  new  start.  In  the  way 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  scrapped 
to  v?rlte  the  American  Constitution.  But  It 
is  not  a  terribly  important  point  which 
method  Is  used.  The  essential  point  is  the 
transfer  of  the  most  vital  element  of  sov- 
ereign power  from  the  states  to  a  suprana- 
tional government. 

It  is  clear  that,  under  the  hypothetical 
clrciunstances,  even  the  problem  of  amend- 
ing the  present  charter  (subject  to  the  veto) 
is  not  particularly  meaningful,  for  it  puts  the 
matter  in  the  wrong  perspective.  The  para- 
mount issue  in  creating  an  effective  U.N. 
would  not  be  first  of  4U  the  difficulty  of 
amending  the  charter,  biit  that  of  reaching 
the  political  agreement  and  establishing  new 
ground  rules  about  the  possession  and  use  of 
military  power  in  the  vforld.  If  this  were 
feasible,  it  would  surely  be  a  secondary  ques- 
tion whether  to  incorporate  the  changes  in 
the  present  charter,  or  to  write  a  new  one. 
The  overwhelming  central  fact  would  still  be 
the  loss  of  control  of  their  military  power  by 
individual  nations.  If  this  becomes  achiev- 
able, the  details  will  not  be  insurmountable. 

CHAPTER  VI.  EXPECTED  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE 
MODEi 

The  model  finally  needs  to  be  tested 
against  major  threats  to  its  stability  and  In- 
tegrity. This  we  can  do  using  as  criteria 
half  a  dozen  familiar  types  of  threats  ema- 
nating from  expansionist,  imperialist,  revolu- 
tionary, or  otlier  aggrefenive  forces.  First, 
however,  a  word  about  the  source  of  such 
threats. 

The  sources  df  threat 

Among  the  prime  assumptions  made  here 
is  that  the  present  ideological  and  power 
conflict  may  continue  indefinitely  into  the 
future.  But  it  is  not  enough  of  a  test  of  the 
viability  and  durability  of  different  kinds  of 
International  political  and  governmental  ar- 
rangements that  they  be  capable  of  counter- 
ing Communist  aggression.  The  Communist 
tlireat  grows  out  of  the  existing  world  system 
and  feeds  on  its  weaknesses  and  imperfec- 
tions. The  inadequacy  df  the  present  system 
engenders  tension  and  conflict  which  must 
be  dealt  with  wholly  apart  from  the  Com- 
munist problem.  The  degree  to  which  any 
international  system  ha^  stability  and  oper- 
ates within  a  tolerable  equilibrivun  defines 
the  situation  with  which  communism  must 
deal,  and  thus  the  field  within  which  com- 
munism (or  any  other  political  force)  can 
operate  aggressively. 

The  ability  of  a  system  to  deal  with  suctj 
aggressive  behavior  depends  to  an  Important 
extent  on  the  means  by  which  it  can  resolve 
Instabilities  and  dlsequUlbrla,  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  done  preventively,  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  apply  generally  acceptable 
notions  of  justice,  and  its  capacity  to  adapt 
flexibly  to  a  changing  environment.     Thus 


an  International  system  built  and  aimed  ex- 
clusively at  countering  possible  Communist 
aggression,  even  though  In  the  short  rim 
It  performs  Its  mission  successfully,  would 
not  by  Itself  satisfy  the  requirement  for  a 
durable  and  viable  system.  For  a  world 
system  by  definition  addresses  itself  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  relationships  between  na- 
tions, between  cultures,  and  between  eco- 
nomic units;  over  time;  and  in  the  face  of 
changing  problems. 

While  the  hypothetical  system  elaborated 
earlier  must  be  tested  against  Its  capacity 
to  respond  to  the  kinds  of  threats  we  can 
presently  envisage,  there  may  be  a  different 
and  unforeseeable  order  of  threat  to  cope 
with,  once  one  assumes  a  vastly  different 
political  setting.  This  dynamic  quality 
could  affect  both  Communist  threats  and 
threats  from  other  sotu-ces  equally  designed 
to  dlsequlllbrate,  capture,  or  destroy  the  new 
system. 

Finally,  the  choice  Is  not  necessarily  be- 
tween an  international  system  Incapable  of 
coping  with  important  threats  and  one  which 
can  deal  successfully  with  every  contingency 
in  the  spectrum.  At  one  end  of  the  scale, 
the  present  international  system  has  some 
capacity  to  cope,  even  with  Communist  men- 
aces. At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we  can 
guess  that  there  would  be  finite  limits  to 
the  capacity  of  a  supranational  system  to 
handle  such  maximum  challenges  as  interna- 
tional civil  war.  A  civil  war,  domestic  or 
international,  can  gather  such  force  as  to 
end  the  preponderance  at  the  center.  The 
system  Impresslonlstically  sketched  out  in 
this  paper,  while  its  capacities  go  signifi- 
cantly beyond  those  presently  In  sight,  re- 
mains subject  to  the  basic  laws  of  political 
life. 

How,  then,  might  our  model  be  expected 
to  cope  with  major  destabilizing  actions  on 
the  part  of  Individual  nations? 

Nuclear  war — General  and  limited 

The  proposed  system  would  explicitly  for- 
bid national  possession  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  of  the  means  of  delivery,  and  of 
the  trained  personnel  required  to  motuit  an 
attack.  Thus  the  component  nations  would 
not  have  the  capability  to  wage  strategic 
war  as  we  now  conceive  It.  The  inspection 
system  would  be  designed  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  successful  evasion  or  violation 
of  this  prohibition.  A  capacity  to  threaten 
nuclear  war  would  arL^e  under  two  circum- 
stances. One  would  be  a  successfully  execut- 
ed violation  that  evaded  the  detection  sys- 
tem. The  reserve  nuclear  deterrent  at  the 
center  would  be  so  designed  to  deter  surprise 
attack  of  this  scale,  and  thus  discourage  such 
attempts  In  the  first  place. 

The  other  potential  for  strategic  war  would 
arise  from  the  deliberate,  overt  repudiation 
of  the  new  order  and  the  political  system  rep- 
resenting It.  The  erection  of  a  system  of 
government  presupposes  the  will  on  the  part 
of  its  members  and  its  governing  Institutions 
to  make  It  work.  Making  it  work  Includes 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and.  above 
all,  the  organic  law  which  gives  the  Gov- 
ernment both  legitimacy  and  Its  relative 
monopoly  of  force.  If  the  system  did  not 
abort  such  violation  by  imposing  timely 
sanction  upon  a  violator  In  the  form  of  Im- 
mediate seizure  of  the  forbidden  facilities, 
punishment  of  those  responsible,  etc..  the 
danger  to  the  nations  who  relied  upon  It 
would  clearly  be  Immense.  To  abdicate  re- 
sponsibility for  self-preservation  through  a 
fallxu-e  of  nerve  would  confront  the  world 
with  far  worse  perils  than  it  now  faces,  given 
the  marginal  nature  of  the  authority's  nu- 
clear force.  The  ultimate  question  would 
then  be  the  utilization  of  the  International 
force  after  failure  to  use  It  preventively. 
The  failure  to  make  early  use  of  initially 
superior  forces  to  overcome  a  major  viola- 
tion of  the  established  order  Is  reminiscent 
of  the  1930's.  The  details  of  such  a  scenario 
In  the  future  are  difficult  to  foresee.     Can 


one  postulate  this  time  a  more  purposeful 
and  intelligent  governing  mentality?  The 
experience  of  the  postwar  p>erlod  makes  for 
moderate  optimism  on  this  score  (offset, 
however,  by  the  new  dimension  of  war  by 
accident) . 

In  the  end,  dangers  in  such  breakdowns 
of  the  system  need  to  be  measured  against 
the  dangers  of  ':>reakdowns  in  the  current 
international  system,  at  the  present  level  of 
armaments.  On  balance,  if  there  were  any 
reasonable  chance  of  achieving  the  system 
adumbrated  here,  the  hazards  Inherent  In 
its  possible  later  collapse  through  failure  of 
nerve  or  will  may  well  be  outweighed  by  the 
possibility  that  it  would  in  fact  work. 

Conventional  war 

It  would  seem  far  more  plausible  for  a 
threat  to  arise  to  the  system  In  the  form  of 
hostile  movements  of  armed  men,  i.e., 
through  conventional  warfare.  Particularly 
in  the  first  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  system,  large  numbers  of  trained  men 
would  exist  in  reserve  in  numerous  coun- 
tries. Even  with  internal  security  forces 
limited  to  sldearms  and  light  field  weapons. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  for  sizeable  nvunbers 
of  men  to  be  recruited  and  armed  clandes- 
tinely with  (or  even  conceivably  without) 
the  connivance  of  national  governments. 
Soviet  manpower  could  vmder  these  circvun- 
stances  make  real  the  picture  that  always 
leapt  Into  the  Western  mind  when  the  So- 
viets called  for  nuclear  disarmament:  that 
of  Soviet  hordes  overrunning  Russia's  neigh- 
bors in  E\irope  and  the  Middle  East. 

Once  more,  of  course,  the  real  test  of  the 
capacity  of  the  system  to  cope  with  such  a 
threat  is  a  function  not  only  of  its  military 
capability  but  of  the  purposeful ness  and 
determination  behind  it.  Here  again,  history 
supplies  mixed  evidence.  Under  NATO,  for 
example,  the  argxunent  for  a  nuclear  shield 
has  been  the  threat  of  overwhelming  conven- 
tional forces  from  the  East.  But,  as  in  the 
1930's.  the  truth  is  that  the  free  nations  ac- 
tuallv  enjoy  a  clear  superiority,  even  in  num- 
bers "of  military-age  youth,  if  only  the  West 
were  to  make  use  of  it.  If  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion were  to  occur  under  the  world  govern- 
ment, and  the  responsible  powers  best  able 
to  influence  the  actions  of  the  organization 
refused  to  use  Its  powers,  or  were  hopelessly 
divided,  or  were  unable  to  enlist  adequate 
support  from  the  necessary  majority  of  na- 
tions, the  system  would  not  respond  ef- 
fectively. No  voting  arrangements,  however 
ingenious,  could  force  a  decision  from  an 
unwilling  majority.  In  this  sense  the  key  to 
effective  response  does  not  He  in  interna- 
tional parliamentary  arrangement,  any 
more  than  the  problem  in  the  1930's  was  the 
requirement  for  unanimity  in  the  League 
Assembly,  or  the  reason  for  failure  to  act  in 
Hungary  in  1956  the  Soviet  veto  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

if  the  political  organs  were  unresponsive, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  proposed  organization  coiild 
automatically  respond  to  aggression,  any 
more  than  General  MacArthur.  for  example, 
automaticallv  responded  to  the  Korean  ag- 
gression without  Washington's  orders,  or  Dag 
HammarskjolQ  responded  with  such  powers 
as  he  then  possessed  to  the  British-French- 
Israell  mUitary  attack  on  Egypt  in  1956. 
Constitutional  arrangements  and  parliamen- 
tary rules,  after  all,  go  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  distance  In  determining  the  way  In 
which  the  body  politic  as  a  whole  will  re- 
spond to  a  crisis.  For  purposes  of  analjrsis 
we  asstime  that  the  system  would  work.  We 
assume  that  its  principal  actors  will  have 
the  determination  to  make  It  work  In  the 
face  of  a  major  assault  on  its  Integrity,  in 
the  same  way  the  leaders  of  the  Union  re- 
acted in  1861  or  De  Gaulle  a  century  later. 
How.  then,  would  the  system  cope  with  an 
armed  attack  by  one  nation  on  another  or  on 
the  international  force  itself  on  a  scale  that 
could  be  plausibly  prepared  and  executed  by 
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a  nation  subject  to  the  system  of  Inspection 
built  Into  the  program? 

My  undocumented  conclusion  Is  that 
trained  and  mobile  conventional  forces  con- 
templated here  should  be  adequate  to 
counter  a  single  surprise  thrust  of  moderate 
dimensions.  Ten  air-transportable  divisions, 
for  example,  trained  for  vertical  envelopment 
and  armed  with  the  latest  field  weapons, 
transport,  and  communications  should  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  sort  of  secretly  pre- 
pared attack  across  one  nation's  borders  of 
the  dimension  likely  under  the  circum- 
stances. Beyond  that,  the  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrent  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
authority  would  presumably  deter  conven- 
tional attack  on  a  massive  scale  in  the  same 
fashion  as  in  American  hands  it  presumably 
deterred  Soviet  conventional  aggression  In 
Europe  In  the  late  1940's  and  e.irly  1950"s. 
(The  latter  analogy  rests  of  course  on  an  uTT^ 
proved  hypothesis,  as  does  the  doctrine  of 
massive  retaliation  associated  with  the  pre- 
ponderance in  nuclear  weapons. ) 

The  International  force  would  be  decreas- 
Ingly  capable  of  coping  with  higher  levels 
of  aggression  involving  several  countries,  up 
to  a  point  describable  as  true  international 
civil  war.  This  scenario  is  somewhat  easier 
to  depict.  An  outbreak  of  violence  in  many 
places  of  the  globe,  with  national  armies 
springing  up.  Internal  insurrection  breaking 
out.  national  borders  crossed  in  many  places, 
and  so  on,  poses  an  ultimately  impossible 
task  for  the  international  force,  even  if  it 
had  not  by  that  time  been  preempted,  di- 
vided, or  isolated. 

The  problem  of  U.S.  security  under  such 
circumstances  would  then  be  acute.  In  some 
ways  it  would  be  analogous  to  the  late  1930's, 
in  other  ways  to  the  time  of  the  Korean 
invasion.  The  alternatives  confronting  the 
United  States  would  not  be  historically  un- 
familiar: the  simple  decision  to  rearm; 
whether  to  escalate  the  action  on  the  ground 
with  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  or  strategi- 
cally with  megaton  weapons:  or  whether  to 
beat  a  retreat,  as  in  Indochina  In  1954.  Hun- 
gary in  1956.  Tibet  In  the  late  1950's  and 
Laos  In  1961.  These  decisions  in  turn  would 
depend  on  variables  too  numerous  and  com- 
plex to  analyze  here  (although  It  would  be 
Illuminating  to  experiment  with  this  novel 
policy  problem  through  political  gaming) . 
Proxy  aggression 

Just  as  aggression  by  proxy  leaves  an  es- 
cape hatch  for  the  great  power  sponsoring  It, 
so  it  enables  an  opposing  power  to  intervene 
without  seeming  to  challenge  its  adversary 
directly.  The  inhibitions  on  effective  coun- 
teraction if  Russia  or  China  (or  the  United 
States)  were  the  aggressor  might  be  appreci- 
ably less  if  done  by  proxy.  In  the  Greek  Civil 
War  and  the  Korean  action  the  doors  re- 
mained upon  at  all  times  for  a  truce  or 
settlement  without  either  great  power  hav- 
ing to  admit  defeat.  U.S.  support  of  the 
rebel  forces  In  Cuba  In  1961  Involved  no  real 
commitment. 

If  all  nations  were  equally  disarmed,  how- 
ever, proxy  aggression  takes  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent meaning.  One  power  cannot  feed 
significant  amounts  of  war  material  for  use 
In  a  third  area  without  soon  establishing 
an  observable  violation — assuming,  as  we  do, 
as  efficient  policing  of  disarmament.  Proxy 
aggression  thus  seems  an  unlikely  contin- 
gency. 

Guerrilla  tear 
This  section  and  the  next  deal  with  the 
sort  of  conflict  generally  labeled  "indirect 
aggression,"  characteristically  ambiguous  as 
to  national  Involvement,  formal  crossing  of 
borders,  and  the  like.  Unconventional  war- 
fare between  nations  and,  perhaps,  against 
the  central  authority  may  well  be  the  most 
characteristic  type  of  conflict  besetting  ovir 
proposed  system.  Ability  to  cope  with  It 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  baffling  complexi- 
ties, uncertainties,  and  difflcultles  as  torment 
us  today  in  nvmierous  areas.    Whatever  the 


international  regime,  we  cannot  safely  pre- 
dict an  end  to  situations  of  civil  war,  rebel- 
lion, and  other  forms  of  Internal  Instability. 
Nothing  about  a  world  goverim:ient  by  Itself 
alters  the  relation  between  blanks  and  whites 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  or  Southern 
Rhodesia,  or  between  French  and  Moslems  In 
Algeria,  leftists  and  rightists  in  Laos,  between 
Serbs  and  Croats,  Georgians  and  Great  Rus- 
sians, Austrians  and  Italians,  Israelis  and 
Arabs,  Tibetans  and  Chinese,  Moslems  and 
Hindus,  Turks  and  Kurds,  etc. 

So  far  as  guerrilla  warfare  is  concerned, 
a  well-equipped  and  purposefully  led  guer- 
rilla movement  conducting  irregular  opera- 
tions, living  off  the  country,  sabotaging  a  la 
Maquis,  and,  above  all,  favored  by  significant 
elements  of  the  population,  could  tie  up  an 
international  army  Just  as  easily  as  a  na- 
tional one,  rendering  its  most  potent  weapons 
useless  because  inapplicable.  Indochina. 
Malaya,  Laos,  and  Lebanon  all  shared  these 
characteristics  In  an  Important  degree.  None 
was  a  pure  case  of  external  aggression.  All 
had  International  and  Internal  ambiguities. 

At  the  political  level,  the  prospects  for 
decisive  management  of  this  type  of  conflict 
are  no  clearer.  For  It  must  be  assumed  that 
Ideological,  racial,  or  cultural  cleavages 
would  divide  a  supranational  legislature  on 
such  ambiguous  charges  of  indirect  aggres- 
sion precisely  as  a  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  is  today  divided,  and  with  the 
same  disabling  effects  when  it  comes  to  pre- 
ventive or  enforcement  action  favoring  one 
side  or  the  other.  No  International  system 
except  a  total  tyranny  complete  with  the 
apparatus  of  a  police  state  would  be  capable 
of  dealing  with  certainty  with  this  type  of 
disorder.  The  answer,  if  there  is  one.  lies 
perhaps  in  peaceful  change  procedures  to 
the  extent  that  justice  and  equity  can  be 
meted  to  contending  factions.  Peaceful 
change  procedures  would  also  be  relevant  for 
legislating  territorial  changes  where  justi- 
fied, as  Israel,  for  example,  was  converted 
by  U.N.  statesmanship  from  a  guerrilla  force 
to  a  proponent  of  the  established  order. 
Procedures  of  this  sort  should,  ideally,  assure 
greater  economic  and  social  justice.  (The 
International  authority  would,  as  noted, 
probably  be  limited  in  its  powers  to  Intervene 
in  internal  matters  of  domestic  politics  and 
economic  and  social  policy,  except  Insofar 
as  International  peace  and  security  were 
Jeopardized.) 

On  balance,  provisions  on  a  global  scale  for 
peaceful  change  and  for  responsive  economic 
and  social  programs  would  go  some  distance 
toward  removing  the  soiuxies  of  conflict  that 
characteristically  underlie  guerrilla  war  situ- 
ations. But  there  remain  the  less  compli- 
cated acts  of  aggression  in  the  form  of 
guerrilla  warfare  by  a  hostile,  expansionist 
force  such  as  international  conmivmlsm.  An 
example  might  be  the  Huks  In  the  Philip- 
pines In  the  1940'8.  The  International  force 
should  include  a  paramilitary  capability  to 
be  used  in  appropriate  circumstances.  But 
there  is  no  confidence  that  readier  solutions 
would  exist  than  at  present.  A  system  which 
limits  the  field  of  military  action  to  guerrilla- 
type  operations  is  probably  an  Improvement 
over  the  present.  But  no  system  can  wholly 
avoid  the  possibility  of  guerrilla-type  prob- 
lems arising  from  either  source.  It  is  not 
likely  that  an  international  authority  would 
be  more  clearly  capable  of  dealing  effectively 
with  all  such  threats  than  national  govern- 
ments have  been  able  to  do. 

Subversion  and  psychological  ymrfare 
Everything  that  has  been  said  about  un- 
conventional warfare  applies  here  as  well. 
At  one  extreme,  a  central  authority  might 
in  theory  operate  a  pervasive  counter- 
subversion  net,  creating  a  polltical-clvll  ef- 
fect somewhere  between  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  the  Gestapo.  At  the  other  extreme,  a 
world  authority  equipped  only  with  carefully 
circumscribed  powers  to  deal  with  formal 
acts  of  military  aggression  and  breaches  of 


the  peace,  even  In  a  wholly  disarmed  world 
would  not  be  capable  of  coping  at  all  with 
political  subversion. 

Under  a  system  of  reserved  powers,  sub- 
version directed  against  a  single  govern- 
ment  would  be  a  problem  for  local  author' 
ities  as  before.  Only  If  it  Involved  more 
than  one  government  would  it  become  an 
international  problem.  If  it  were  of  the 
ambiguous  type  charged  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  (through  Syria)  In  1958,  the  ap- 
proprlate  counteraction  would,  as  In  Leba- 
non, appropriately  take  the  form  of  observa- 
tion along  a  border,  or  in  a  capital  as  in 
Amman  In  1958.  rather  than  the  deployment 
of  military  force.  International  forces  of 
a  nonfighting  variety  could  be  utilized  as 
adjuncts  of  the  pacific  settlement  procedures 
by  the  organs  of  political  investigation  and 
pacific  settlement,  as  the  Security  Council 
and  Assembly  used  United  Nations  forces  in 
Lebanon  and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  Congo. 
Our  postulated  central  authority  would  be 
as  capable  as  the  present  United  Nations  to 
take  such  a  situation  under  its  cognizance 
and  send  observers  to  report.  But  we  should 
be  clear  that  Its  capacity  would  probably 
not  be  appreciably  greater  In  a  situation  that 
resembled  the  Lebanese  case  in  1958,  where 
a  domestic  population  was  almost  evenly 
divided  In  a  bitterly  contested  election. 

For  all  the  disorders  of  the  oblique  variety 
discussed  in  this  and  the  previous  section. 
It  will  undoubtedly  remain  true  that  the 
most  meaningful  answer  lies  In  healthy,  po- 
litically, and  socially  coherent  communities 
where  conditions  favoring  Internal  disaffec- 
tion and  receptivity  to  subversion  are  held 
to  a  minimum.  For  the  other  kind— the 
malignant  external  pressure  not  primarily 
reflecting  a  lack  of  internal  Integrity  and 
cohesion — there  is  an  additional  capacity 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  international  au- 
thority would  enable  it  to  react  effectively. 
That  Is  the  means  to  monitor  and  report  to 
the  executive  authorities  on  hostile  propa- 
ganda. The  authority  might  also  have  In 
hand  technical  countermeasures,  either  di- 
rect Jamming  or  adequate  means  of  Inde- 
pendent transmission,  perhaps  by  24-hour 
hovering  satellites  which  would  saturate  the 
affected  area  with  continuous  FM  or  tele- 
vision Information  programs  (although  prob- 
ably the  rest  of  the  world — at  least  one-third 
of  It — would  have  to  watch,  too) .  One  could 
conceive  of  simultaneous  translation  equip- 
ment In  the  receiving  facilities.  These  pos- 
sibilities. It  should  be  said,  exist  today  or 
will  In  the  near  future.  World  government 
is  not  needed  to  utilize  them  more  effectively 
against  subversive  action  In  the  form  of  In- 
ternational propaganda. 

Threats  to  use  force 

As  of  April  1961,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
threatened  nuclear  destruction  against  var- 
ious nations  over  120  times.  Without  nu- 
clear arms,  or  for  that  matter,  any  significant 
arms  at  all,  such  a  policy  would  lose  Its 
present  potency.  The  threat  might  well  re- 
main, but  It  would  be  a  different  one.  It 
would  lie  in  a  given  nation's  capacity  to  gen- 
erate In  secret  enough  of  an  Independent 
military  capability  to  impose — or  threaten 
to  Impose — Its  will  on  other  nations,  on  the 
central  authority,  or  on  the  community  In 
general.  The  ability  to  commit  such  a  vio- 
lation would  depend  on  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  Inspection  system.  The  ability 
to  get  away  with  it  would  depend  on  the 
nerve  and  will  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
To  face  down  a  Soviet  or  Chinese  threat, 
backed  by  a  suddenly  uiunasked  stockpile 
of  megaton  rocket  weapons,  would  require 
a  high  order  of  political  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  resist. 

It  is  conceivable  that  under  such  threat 
the  United  States  would  find  that  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  was  paralyzed  or  at  least 
bitterly  divided  as  to  whether  to  call  the  bluff. 
In  this  case  the  threatening  power  might 
safely   take  what   it  wanted.     The   threat, 
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that  is  to  say,  might  wort.  If  the  organs  of 
the  community  failed  to  save  its  integrity,  if 
above  all  the  international  force  were  not  a 
gTiarantor  against  successful  threat  or  black- 
mall,  there  might  well  be  an  irresistible  de- 
mand within  this  country  that  the  United 
States  cease  to  rely  on  the  world  organiza- 
tion and  once  more  look  to  its  own  defenses. 

All  of  these  contingenaies  depend  on  the 
Soviets — or  anyone  else-^uccessfully  con- 
cealing a  violation  to  the  Jjoint  where  a  seri- 
ous threat  could  be  made.  The  inspection 
system  might  of  course  be  inefficient,  or  in- 
complete, or  even  subverted.  But  we  should, 
I  think,  also  assume  that  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  rely  pi*lmarlly  on  Its  own 
Intelligence  sources  as  a  powerful  supplement 
to  the  international  monitoring  of  disarma- 
ment. 

It  seems  hardly  likely  ithat  any  disarma- 
ment scheme  would  be  acceptable  otherwise. 
If  this  be  assumed,  then  it  becomes  far  more 
difficult  to  take  the  world  by  surprise  with  a 
military  capacity  in  poBltlon,  operational 
and  targeted,  sufficient  to  Impose  its  will  on 
the  system,  without  having  been  discovered 
In  preparation.  Under  these  circumstances 
early  discovery  would  be  likely.  In  that  case 
the  violation  would  be  either  aborted  or  dis- 
avowed. If  it  were  not,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  appropriate  sanctions  would  be  under- 
taken unless  the  nations  t^re  totally  unwill- 
ing to  make  their  system  iwork. 

CHAPTER    Vn.    COSrCLtJSIONS 

Thus  a  hypothetical  model  can  be  con- 
structed, fulfilling  the  characteristics  of  "a 
world  effectively  controlled  by  the  United 
Nations."  But  we  are  left  with  profound 
imanswered  questions  about  it.  There  Is 
the  dilemma  of  its  feasibility — the  paradox 
that  it  is  unattainable  when  needed,  and  un- 
needed  when  attainable.  We  concluded  that 
in  theory  it  could  come  about  in  the  short, 
medium,  or  long  run  by  a  brink  of  war — or 
a  war — combined  with  the  development  of 
evolutionary  trends  that  might  favor  It  as 
the  time  span  stretches  out. 

The  dilemma  of  scope  Ip  related.  A  global 
security  system  which  comes  about  in  the 
shortrun  future  through  crisis  or  by  war, 
its  ground  rules  agreed  tp  at  the  moment  of 
maximum  strain,  is  likely  to  be  very  limited 
in  its  nonsecurity  functions  (as  well  as 
being  iinpredlctable  In  terms  of  future  sta- 
bility and  viability).  Conversely,  a  supra- 
national authority  that  developed  more  nat- 
urally over  time,  since  It  would  be  more 
likely  to  rest  on  genuine  consensus  and 
would  thus  represent  a  truer  community, 
would  probably  encompass  more  nonsecurity 
functions,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  live 
comfortably  over  time  with  the  ground  rules 
embedded  In  Its  enabling  instruments.  But 
that  gets  into  a  tlrne  period  of  no  Interest  to 
us  here.  ', 

There  Is  the  Aristotelian  dilemma  of  cor- 
ruption of  government  into  tyranny  and 
there  is  the  potential  conflict  between  a 
centralized  authority  and  the  deep  American 
values  of  pluralism,  dlvensity,  and  home  rule. 
As  with  the  American  Constitution  in  the 
Federal  period,  once  the  constituent  units 
relinquish  their  vital  powers  to  the  center, 
the  extent  to  which  encroachment  is  subse- 
quently resisted,  "states'  rights"  maintained, 
and  tyranny  prevented  will  depend  on  factors 
other  than  the  constitutional  provisions 
agreed  to.  The  lesson  of  historical  experl- 
•  ence  Is  that  how  this  happens  depends  not 
so  much  on  the  language  of  the  organic  In- 
strument as  on  the  degree  of  genuine  con- 
sensus which  went  into  Its  making.  To  the 
extent  that  the  community  is  an  artificial 
one,  resting  largely  on  flat,  or  imposed  on 
one  ImpKjrtant  part  of  the  whole  by  another 
important  part — to  that  extent  its  real  un- 
derpinnings are  so  much  In  doubt  that  Its 
survival  potential  could  not  be  predicted. 

There   Is   the  dilemma   of  depending  for 
effective  world  order  on,  total  national  dis- 


armament. Without  disarmament,  such  a 
world  system  Is  probably  unattainable.  If 
general  disarmament  were  ever  a  reality,  a 
scheme  such  as  that  outlined  in  this  paper 
will  need  to  accompany  and  follow  it.  Other- 
wise, there  will  be  no  means  to  prevent  ex- 
ploitation of  a  disarmed  world  In  a  way 
which  would  almost  surely  bring  on  a  war. 
The  crucial  point  here  Is  the  provision  for 
an  effective  International  force  equipped  with 
approximately  a  half  million  men  and  a 
nuclear  capability  sufficient  to  deter  any 
likely  level  of  clandestine  violation,  a  com- 
bination most  likely  to  create  a  stable  mili- 
tary environment. 

And  for  the  central  authority  to  have 
nuclear  weapons  poses  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  about  world  government:  quis 
cvistodiet  ipsos  custodes?  And  perhaps  even 
more  to  the  point,  how  keep  the  keepers  rela- 
tively Insulated  from  the  inevitable  efforts 
to  control  them,  wholly  apart  from  the  Issue 
of  their  supervision? 

But  the  details  apart,  two  problems  are 
sovereign.  First  Is  the  quantum  Jump  such 
centralization  of  military  power  would  mean 
In  historic  terms.  Second  is  the  presently  in- 
surmountable difficulty  of  bringing  Into  a 
worldwide  system  the  messianic  forces  of 
the  Communist  imperlum  so  long  as  It  Is 
on  the  historic  make.  At  present  the  very 
notion  of  a  politlcomilitary  rubric  superior 
to  both  Ea.'Jt  and  West  seems  remote.  By 
and  large  there  has  been  doctrinal  continuity 
between  Litvinov's  assertion  that  only  angels 
can  be  impartial  and  Khrushchev's  state- 
ment to  Walter  Llppmann  in  April  1981  that 
there  may  be  neutral  nations  but  there  are 
no  neutral  men.  There  are  occasional  indica- 
tions that  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to  an  in- 
ternational force  after  disarmament  (as  In 
the  third  stage  of  the  Soviet  proposal  of  June 
2,  1960) .  But  it  would  be  subject  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  veto,  and  no  real  advance  over 
article  43  of  the  U.N.  Charter  agreed  to  in 
1945.  In  addition,  presently  Insurmountable 
problems  seem  to  exist  as  to  the  sequence 
of  disarmament  and  control.* 

In  sum,  the  structure  of  the  model  can  be 
perceived  more  easily  than  fundamental 
building  blocks  of  consensus  and  community 
which  would  have  to  underlie  It.  But  we 
must  end  by  repeating  that  if  such  a  system 
ever  came  into  being,  even  in  grave  crisis. 
It  would  thenceforth  have  its  own  Inner 
dynamic.  New  forces  could  be  set  into  mo- 
tion which  we  cannot  now  comprehend, 
leading  in  the  direction  of  constitutional  and 
organic  development  that  might  bear  as  little 
resemblance  to  the  first  stage  as  the  United 
States  system  in  1961  bears  to  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  negotiating 
function  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  could  certainly  just 
as  well  be  performed  by  the  State  De- 
partment itself  as  by  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  acting  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
No  loss  would  be  suffered  in  this  respect 
by  the  termination  of  appropriations  for 
ACDA. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency's  studies, 
the  taxpayer  is  paying  a  rather  dear 


« "The  formation  of  an  International  army 
before  general  and  complete  disarmament  is 
effected  would  lead  In  practice  either  to  the 
rise  of  unprecedented  'super-mllltarlsm,'  If 
the  International  armed  force  were  stronger 
than  the  Armies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  perpetuation  of  ex- 
treme Inequality  In  international  relations 
If  the  International  force  were  employed  only 
against  small  and  weak  countries."  Y.  Koro- 
vln,  "Disarmament  and  Security,"  "Inter- 
national affairs  (U.S.S.R.).  February  1961.  p. 
57. 


price.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  printed  re- 
port on  "Arms  Control  and  Civil  De- 
fense," prepared  by  Hudson  Institute  for 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  This  report,  in  its  en- 
tirely, comprises  34  printed  pages,  in- 
cluding charts.  With  the  report  are 
printed  several  appendixes  including  ad- 
ditional charts,  and  such  things  as 
"Notes  on  Contributors,"  which  brings 
the  total  pages  of  the  publication  to  47. 
Annexed  to  this  report  are  four  stenciled 
papers  from  which  the  report,  funda- 
mentally, was  compiled.  For  this  report, 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  paid  $147,000.  Mr.  President,  this 
amounts  to  more  than  $3,000  per  page, 
and  more  than  $3  per  word.  I  realize. 
,  of  course,  that  the  value  of  material  of 
this  sort  cannot  be  judged  quantitatively. 
I  only  wish  that  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  read  this  report,  and  pass 
individual  judgment  on  the  qualitative 
value  per  word,  even  aside  from  the  very 
pertinent  question  of  relevancy  which 
would  surely  occur  to  the  reader.  So 
that  the  Record  will  reflect  some  meas- 
ure of  the  subject  matter  and  the  scope 
of  this  expensive  study,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  appendix  D,  entitled,  "Sum- 
mary of  the  Report,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  5.) 

ExHiBrr  5 
Appendix  D:  Stimmart  of  the  Report 

We  shall  here  summarize  the  main  content 
of  the  report.  The  organization  of  this  sum- 
mary follows  the  chapters  of  the  report  It- 
self, beginning  with  chapter  III;  the  first 
two  chapters  contain  preliminaries.  The 
concepts  and  terminology  used  here  are  those 
developed  In  chapter  I. 

"Alternative  Strategic  Settings"  (ch.  HI) : 
The  alternative  settings  themselves  do  not 
contain  any  "findings,"  but  they  do  provide 
a  number  of  alternative  contexts  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  substantive  Interactions 
under  study  have  been  considered.  The  five 
alternative  settings  thus  used  for  checking 
conclusions  and  thinking  about  Interactions 
are  respectively  titled:  "Contemporary  Situ- 
ation— ^mid-1963";  "Arms  Control  Success — 
1966";  "Active  Defense  Breakthroughs — 
1975";  "New  Nuclear  Powers — 1970";  and 
"Strong  Europe — 1970." 

"The  Strategic  Impact  of  Civil  Defense  on 
Arms  Control"  (Ch.  IV)  :  Considerations  in- 
vestigated under  this  heading  are  those  that 
might  rather  directly  deal  with  or  Influence 
the  prociirement  or  employment  of  long- 
range  nuclear  forces  by  either  side.  Implica- 
tions are  considered  for  several  different 
kinds  of  CD  programs. 

Fallout  shelter  programs  are  usuaUy  consid- 
ered  purely  prudential  in  character,  because 
they  would  not  sufficiently  reduce  the  nimi- 
ber  of  "hostages"  to  enemy  weapons  to  In- 
crease significantly  the  willingness  of  lead- 
ers to  threaten  general  war.  It  may  never- 
theless be  true  that  fallout  shelter  programs 
can  have  secondary  strategic  implications  for 
arms  control;  namely,  for  the  "war-fighting 
tactics"  variety.  On  the  basis  of  a  compli- 
cated argument  relating  to  population-spar- 
ing tactics  and  limited  strategic  retaliation. 
It  appears  that  the  United  States  might  ac- 
tually be  interested  In  having  the  Soviet 
Union  adopt  a  fallout  shelter  program.  How- 
ever, the  general  strategic  weakness  of  fall- 
out shelter  programs  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  we  know  of  no  actual  or  planned 
chsmges  in  U.S.  strategic  forces  or  plans  at- 
tributable to  the  (reportedly  large)  Soviet 
civil  defense  program.     There  do  not  seem 
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to  be  strong  Interactions  Involving  fallout 
shelters  in  the  other  hypothetical  strategic 
contexts,  except  in  the  "active  defense 
breakthrough"  setting,  in  which  a  fallout 
shelter  program  might  well  have  consider- 
able strategic  impact. 

Blast  shelter  programs  could  save  a  large 
fraction  of  the  people  that  would  otherwise 
be  kUled  in  attacks  designed  lb  maximize 
casualties.    Therefore   such   a   shelter   pro- 
gram could  remove  a  substantial  number  of 
hostages   unless   and   until   enemy  strategic 
forces  were  increased  sufficiently  to  offset  it. 
Since  the  strategic  forces  required  to  offset 
a  substantial   blast   shelter  program   would 
themselves  be  rather  substantial,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  a  program  could  have  ad- 
verse effects  from  the  point  of  view  of  arms 
control.    On  the  other  hand,  a  blast  shelter 
program  could  have  a  good  deal  more  poten- 
tial   utility  for   purely   prudential   purposes 
than  a  system  of  fallout  shelters  alone.     If 
however  the  Soviet  leaders  became  convinced 
that    a    blast    shelter    program    had    been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  en- 
hancing a  strategic  advantage,   not  merely 
prudential,   then   the  program   could  accel- 
erate the  arms  race  in  ways  that  would  be 
clearly    inimical    to    U.S.    interests.      For    it 
seems    that    the   cost   effectiveness    of   blast 
shelters  considered   as   a   weapon   system   is 
rather  low:  a  potential  enemy  could  neutral- 
ize the  program  with  an  expenditure  of  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  blast  shelter 
program  itself.     The  Soviet  response  is  thus 
the  dominant  element  in  assessing  the  imme- 
diate strategic  impact  of  a  large  blast  shelter 
program.     It  appears  that  most  of  the  pos- 
sible future  alternative  settings  considered 
would  reduce  the  likelihood  (relative  to  the 
contemporary  situation)    that   a   U.S.   blast 
shelter  program  would  be  perceived  by  the 
Soviets  as  designed  to  place  them  in  a  posi- 
tion of  strategic  inferiority;   the  major  ex- 
ception is  again  in  the  "active  defense  break- 
throughs" setting. 

A  crisis  evacuation  program  can,  like  a 
blast  shelter  program,  be  effective  In  reducing 
the  number  of  "hostages."  The  increase  in 
enemy  forces  required  to  offset  the  program 
could  be  quite  large.  Since  the  purely  pru- 
dential motivations  for  a  crisis  evacuation 
capability  may  well  seem  much  less  per- 
suasive, especially  to  possible  opponents, 
than  its  possible  role  In  connection  with  an 
extended  deterrence  policy,  crisis  evacuation 
programs  may  constitute  a  possibility  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  ACDA.  The  rationale  of  the 
policy  a  crisis  evacuation  program  Is  often 
advanced  to  support  depends  on  an  assump- 
tion that  the  Soviets  will  not  acquire  the 
strategic  forces  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  evacuation.  This  as- 
sumption could  prove  false,  which  suggests 
that  a  crisis  evacuation  program  might  be 
unwise  from  the  point  of  view  of  arms  con- 
trol. There  are  however  some  possible  pru- 
dential uses  for  a  crisis  evacuation  capability, 
eg.,  in  a  war  involving  limited  strategic  at- 
tacks on  cities  that  extended  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks.  Another  example  would  be 
the  possible  use  of  a  crisis  evacuation  capa- 
bility against  small  nuclear  powers.  Some  of 
these  prudential  uses  seem  more  plausible  in 
some  of  the  alternative  strategic  contexts. 

"A  Theory  of  Arms  Control  Tendencies" 
(ch.  V).  With  the  possible  exception  of  di- 
rect strategic  calculations,  the  factors  most 
likely  to  Influence  the  arms  race  are  those 
trends  In  the  political  and  military  environ- 
ment that  will  be  perceived  by  decision- 
makers and  power  elites  as  Influencing  the 
desirability  of  increasing  or  decreasing  arms 
procurement.  This  chapter  provides  a  check- 
list of  such  factors,  based  on  such  theories 
of  war  and  arms  races  as  are  known  and  seem 
to  have  some  validity.  The  checklist  and 
discussion  consider  three  possible  elements 
of  an  attempt  to  slow  or  to  halt  an  arms 
race:  By  pressures  forcing  the  withdrawal  of 
one  or  several  competitors  In  the  race;   by 
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gradual  relaxation  of  the  race;  and  by  nego- 
tiation. These  categories  mirror  many  dis- 
cussions about  certain  aspects  of  defense 
policy:  the  relaxation  and  pressure  tendencies 
in  particular  are  more  precise  ways  of  think- 
ing about  the  well-known  "carrot  and  stick" 
ideas.  The  analysis  serves  to  Illuminate  the 
fact  that  a  policy  decision  that  supports  one 
class  of  desired  tendencies  may  run  counter 
to  another,  and  that  the  problem  of  choice  Is 
often  one  between  emphases.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  significant  arms  control  will  de- 
velop in  an  environment  containing  some 
reasonable  balance  of  relaxation  and  pressure 
tendencies  than  from  an  emphasis  on  one 
side  alone.  The  checklist  provided  consists 
of  general  factors  relating  to  arms  races  and 
is  not  speciflc  to  interactions  related  to  civil 
defense. 

After  testing  the  hypothetical  alternative 
strategic  settings  and  various  CD  programs 
in  them  against  the  checklist,  we  have  found 
that  many  unilateral  civil  defense  programs 
show  some  pressure  tendencies  and  have 
other  tendencies  in  opposition  to  relaxation 
tendencies.  Cooperative  civil  defense  pro- 
grams (in  contrast  to  purely  unilateral  ones) 
may  contribute  positively  to  relaxation  tend- 
encies, as  will  appear  later.  Not  surprising- 
ly, this  analysis  suggests  that  if  pressure 
tendencies  are  the  most  likely  to  be  effective 
in  achieving  arms  control,  while  relaxation 
tendencies  will  not  tend  to  be  effective  or 
will  perhaps  even  be  counterproductive,  then 
many  of  the  more  substantial  unilateral  CD 
programs  might  play  a  constructive  role  In 
the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  if  pressure 
tendencies  are  less  likely  to  be  effective  but 
the  relaxation  tendencies  seem  more  promis- 
ing, then  the  large  unilateral  CD  programs — 
especially  those  having  a  deterrent  charac- 
ter—would appear  to  be  unwise,  from  this 
point  of  view. 

"Social,  Psychological,  and  Political  Effects 
of  CD"  (ch.  VI).  This  chapter,  concerned 
chiefly  with  unilateral  CD  programs,  con- 
siders effects  in  which  the  social  and  political 
interactions  with  statistically  large  groups  of 
people  play  an  important  role.  This  con- 
trasts with  effects  that  operate  through  rela- 
tively small  numbers  of  decisionmakers  or 
power  elites,  such  as  the  strategic  effects 
traced  in  chapter  IV.  and  with  the  attempt 
in  chapter  V  to  characterize  both  political 
and  strategic  interactions  from  an  abstract 
point  of  view.  Many  of  the  considerations  of 
this  chapter  are  especially  unsusceptible  of 
unequivocal  resolution;  they  may  be  impor- 
tant, but  they  are  difficult  to  evaluate  with 
high  or  even  medium  confidence. 

The  list  of  social  and  political  shortcom- 
ings of  CD  claimed  by  some  critic  or  another 
at  some  time  or  another  is  very  long;  it  has 
been  said  that  CD  would  regiment  the  pub- 
lic, raise  tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  make  war  "thinkable," 
be  "psychologically  dissonant"  with  arms 
control,  and  so  on.  Only  a  few  of  these 
claims  are  analyzed  in  detail  In  this  report. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of 
these  alleged  costs  or  disadvantages  have 
been  rendered  suspect  simply  by  experience 
with  an  ongoing  CD  program  and  the  passage 
of  time.  The  fallout  shelter  marking  and 
stocking  program  has  been  in  operation  for 
over  2  years  at  the  time  of  writing.  Other 
countries  have  had  even  more  experience; 
measured  by  per  capita  expenditures  for  civil 
defense  In  the  1963  fiscal  year,  the  United 
States  ranks  eighth  among  the  Western 
countries  tabulated  in  annex  III.  Four  of 
these  countries  spend  three  to  five  times  as 
much  per  capita,  and  social  effects  of  CD  in 
these  countries  have  not  been  particularly 
evident. 

By  setting  forth  grim  descriptions  of  a 
possible  thermonuclear  war  and  its  after- 
math, some  critics  of  CD  have  tended  to 
Imply— Implicitly  or  explicitly— that  the 
choice  between  CD  and  no  CD  Is  equivalent 


to  choosing  between  war  and  peace,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  might  be  a  thermonuclear 
war  without  any  civil  defense,  so  the  appro- 
priate comparison  is  between  the  risk  of  war 
without  civil  defense  and  a  possibly  different 
risk  of  war  with  CD.  The  various  real  or 
potential  costs  of  civil  defense,  whether  in 
dollar  costs  or  in  social  costs  or  In  possible 
costs  of  increased  likelihood  of  war  should 
be  weighed  against  the  costs  of  not  having 
civil  defense  in  the  event  that  war  occurs 
considering  the  likelihood  that  it  may  occur' 
On  the  other  side,  many  supporters  of  CD 
have  argued  as  if  the  only  costs  of  CD  were 
dollar  costs,  and  that  the  CD  program  under 
discussion  did  not  have  other  possible  ad- 
verse  consequences  (such  as  Increasing  the 
likelihood  of  war).  It  may  ultimately  be 
true  that  the  dominant  costs  are  dollar  costs 
but  this  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Having  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
question  of  whether  making  general  nuclear 
war  more  "thinkable"  also  makes  it  more 
likely,  we  find  that  It  does,  but  It  Is  much 
less  clear  whether  CD  makes  general  nuclear 
war  more  or  less  "thinkable."  The  fact  that 
we  are  unable  to  be  confident  of  the  direction 
in  which  CD  might  Influence  the  thlnkabll- 
Ity  of  war  does  not  mean  that  the  effect  Is 
unimportant,  and  the  nature  of  the  problem 
should  be  understood. 

Most  of  the  adverse  effects  that  might  arise 
from  civil  defense  are  related  to  specific  as- 
pects of  specific  programs.  For  example,  en- 
couraging some  degree  of  private  participa- 
tion In  a  CD  program  may  have  divisive  ef- 
fects: people  with  more  initiative  or  wealth 
will  be  belter  protected  than  those  who  have 
less.  Obviously  however  such  a  divisive  so- 
cial effect  depends  on  particular  ways  of 
organizing,  financing,  and  talking  about  a 
CD  program,  and  Is  presumably  not  Intrinsic 
in  CD  Itself.  Consideration  of  a  range  of 
possible  programs  supports  this  point.  For 
example,  fallout  shelters  can  be  cheaply  Im- 
provised in  many  ways  and  this  has  further 
encouraged  programs  involving  private  par- 
ticipation. Evidently  the  Indirect  effects  of 
fallout  shelter  programs,  whatever  they 
might  be.  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the 
programs  were  presented  In  such  a  way  as 
to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  controversy  and, 
probably  in  particular,  if  they  did  not  In- 
volve so  much  public  participation.  The 
character  of  a  debate  over  blast  shelter  pro- 
grams would  probably  differ  from  that  of 
the  fallout  shelter  controversy,  because  the 
expense  of  such  shelters  would  encourage 
community  shelters  rather  than  Individual 
ones,  while  at  the  same  time  the  total  cost 
would  encourage  State  and  even  local  par- 
ticipation to  supplement  national  efforts. 

As  In  the  case  of  fallout  shelters,  the  short- 
run  Indirect  effects  are  probably  strongly  re- 
lated to  the  magnitude  of  the  controversy 
which  surrounds  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  appears  that  preparations  for  crisis 
evacuation  may  have  much  less  social  im- 
pact than  strategic  Impact.  Unlike  fallout 
shelter  programs,  preparations  for  crisis  evac- 
uation do  not  necessarily  require  public  par- 
ticipation, so  that  one  would  not  anticipate 
great  controversy  over  crisis  evacuation 
plans.  Indeed,  plans  for  the  possible  evac- 
uation of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
have  been  In  existence  for  some  time  and 
have  aroused  little  comment  or  emotion. 

A  psychological  theory  about  dissonance 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  one  of  the  more 
serious  (from  the  point  of  view  of  arms  con- 
trol) criticisms  of  civil  defense.  This  criti- 
cism referred  to  prevailing  public  attitudes. 
and  investigation  of  these  public  attitudes 
has  made  the  criticism  seem  very  dubious. 
Some  of  the  relevant  opinion  poll  data  are 
summarized  In  this  chapter. 

Some  of  the  Issues  raised  in  the  civil  de- 
fense controversy  cannot  be  adequately  re- 
solved by  systematic  research.  This  fact  it- 
self can  be  fairly  establlFhed,  however,  by 
systematic    consideration    of    some    of    the 
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lines  of  argument.  For  mpny  of  the  Issues 
raised  In  the  CD  controversjr,  "trees"  of  argu- 
ments can  be  constructed.  |A  figure  In  chap- 
ter VI  shows  a  representaplve  tree  of  eight 
different  arguments  relating  civil  defense, 
public  anxiety,  and  the  artis  control  role  of 
reducing  the  probability  of  war.  This  par- 
ticular tree  is  merely  an  illvi.stration.  Enough 
is  presented,  however,  to  Indicate  that  the 
plausibility  of  any  line  of  argument  used  by 
a  disputant  depends  on  hie  views  on  a  long 
series  of  issues,  such  as  the  relative  elHcacy 
of  "pressure"  or  "relaxation"  tendencies  for 
arms  control,  the  causes  at  war,  and  so  on. 
On  study.  It  becomes  obvious  that  many  or 
most  of  the  Issues  presented  at  "branch 
points"  of  this  tree  are  unretearchable.  Some, 
for  Instance,  depend  on  such  factors  as 
whether  a  particular  decisionmaker  reacts 
better  to  a  carrot  than  to  a  stick,  or  vice 
versa,  and  this  Is  often  unpredictable  even  In 
highly  specific  situations. 

Our  general  conclusion  la  the  area  of  social 
effects  of  CD  is  tlie  followirjg:  After  examina- 
tion of  the  many  conjectuites  that  have  been 
raised,  we  are  not  able  to  find  enough  evi- 
dence of  such  adverse  interactions  to  war- 
rant policy  decisions  against  Intelligently 
conducted  and  potentially  feasible  CD  pro- 
grams on  the  grounds  that  their  sociopoliti- 
cal effects  (from  the  installed  programs)  will 
Interfere  with  arms  control  goals. 

"The  Impact  of  Arms  CoDtrol  and  the  Arms 
Race  on  Civil  Defense"  <ch.  VII) .  The 
clearly  predictable  Impact  pf  various  possible 
CD  programs  on  a  range  of  arms  control  pos- 
sibilities in  the  contemporary  context  seems 
generally  small,  the  major  exception  being 
associated  with  the  decision  to  retain  or 
reject  an  extended  detertence  doctrine  as 
this  decision  might  be  influenced  by  CD. 
It  Is  Interesting  that  the  Implications  In  the 
reverse  direction — the  implications  of  arms 
control  and  the  arms  race  for  civil  defense — 
often  seem  to  be  much  stronger  in  their 
effects.  It  Is  possible  to  summarize  this  dif- 
ference by  saying  that  wath  current  tech- 
nologj'.  strategic  nuclear  oiffense  has  consid- 
erable military  supremacy  over  defense. 
Therefore  arms  control  jarrangements.  by 
working  directly  on  offensive  capabilities 
and  techniques,  can  exert  Wuch  more  "lever- 
age" than  can  civU  defense  working  from  the 
basic  general  weakness  of  defense.  This  In- 
terpretation is  strengthened  by  the  way  in 
which  various  CD  programs  appear  to  Inter- 
act much  more  strongly  with  the  "active 
defense  breakthroughs"  strategic  setting 
than  they  do  with  any  of  the  other  strategic 
settings,  including  the  contemporary  one. 

A  few  implications  of  specific  arms  control 
arrangements  for  civil  defense  are  easily  iden- 
tifiable. Surprise  attack  warning  could  be 
useful  for  moving  people  Into  shelters.  City 
avoidance  doctrines,  If  they  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  substaaitlal  likelihood  of 
being  adhered  to.  might  eliminate  most  of 
the  rationale  for  blast  shelter  programs  in 
cities  or  for  major  evacuation  programs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  city  avoidance  doc- 
trines might  be  seen  as  increasing  the  pros- 
pects that  fallout  shelters  would  in  fact  be 
of  substantial  value.  The  impllcatiofis  of 
stabilized  deterrence  or  general  disarmament 
programs  for  CD  are  more  complex. 

The  potential  Impact  of  the  arms  race  on 
civil  defense  requirements  is  even  more  sub- 
stantial. The  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
many  additional  countries  might  encourage 
civil  defense  by  presenting  a  danger  that 
is  relatively  easily  defended  against. 
Changes  In  strategic  doctrine  might  encour- 
age announced  strategic  attacks  at  cities; 
thus  the  evacuation  of  Isolated  cities  could 
become  a  civil  defense  problem.  Bacterio- 
logical or  chemical  warfare  could  resiilt  from 
the  desperation  of  smaller  countries  sur- 
rounded by  new  nuclear  powers.  Finally, 
large  underwater  bombs  or  threats  to  use 
tidal  waves  might  encourage  evacuation,  pos- 
sibly of  entire  seaboards. 


"Civil  Defense  as  Arms  Control"  (ch. 
VIII) .  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  agree- 
ments among  potential  enemies  to  limit  or 
otherwise  control  civil  defense  capabilities. 
Such  an  agreement  would  thus  constitute  an 
arms  control  agreement  concerning  civil  de- 
fense. In  the  ordinary  sense  of  "arms  con- 
trol." However,  as  pointed  out  In  chapter 
I.  civil  defense  Itself  Is  Intended  to  achieve 
one  of  the  objectives  of  arms  control — to 
reduce  the  destructlveness  of  a  war  If  one 
occurs — so  that  civil  defense  falls  of  being 
Itself  arms  control  only  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  It  is  generally  oriented  to  provide  uni- 
lateral gains  (or  even  differential  military 
advantages)  rather  than  Joint  gains.  There 
is.  however,  no  Intrinsic  reason  why  that 
must  be  so.  and  if  a  civil  defense  program 
were  cast  in  a  suitable  framework,  it  would 
Itself  constitute  an  arms  control  arrange- 
ment. The  possibilities  implicit  In  this  re- 
mark are  substantially  more  Important  than 
most  of  the  possibilities  for  limiting  civil 
defense  programs  through  arms  control 
agreements. 

Considering  first  the  latter  possibility,  that 
of  limitation  agreements  affecting  civil  de- 
fense, the  most  Important  civil  defense  pro- 
grams to  limit  from  the  point  of  view  of 
preserving  strategic  stability  would  be  those 
that  might  upset  existing  or  potential  stra- 
tegic parity.  In  the  contemporary  situation, 
this  v/ould  mean  large-scale  programs  of 
blast  shelters,  or  a  crisis  evacuation  capa- 
bility, or  possibly  certain  preparations  for 
these.  There  is  much  less  strategic  cause 
to  discourage — perhaps  even  some  reason 
for  encoiiraging — fallout  shelter  programs, 
or  preparations  for  them.  In  some  other 
strategic  contexts  than  the  present  one. 
however,  the  specifics  of  these  considerations 
could  be  very  different.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  some  civil  defense  limitation  agree- 
ments seem  less  attractive  Is  that  many 
Important  components  of  such  a  possible 
agreement  do  not  appear  susceptible  of  being 
reliably  Inspected  by  ordinary  means. 

One  potential  CD  agreement  that  may  be 
more  desirable  would  be  an  agreement  not  to 
be  the  first  to  evacuate  cities.  There  Is  some 
rationale  for  stabilizing  present  expectations 
by  such  an  agreement,  and  it  Is  easily  pos- 
sible to  inspect  it. 

Concerning  the  more  important  possibility 
of  cooperative  civil  defense,  there  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  CD  could  lose 
many  or  most  of  its  negative  attributes  if  the 
major  powers  could  pursue  their  civil  defense 
programs  in  a  cooperative  framework — which 
need  not  be  a  highly  formal  one.  Cooperative 
civil  defense  seems  both  feasible  and  Inter- 
esting because  of  an  apparently  strong  con- 
sensus within  the  Government  that  civil 
defense  ought  to  be  purely  prudential. 
Given  this  outlook,  it  should  be  possible  for 
the  President  and  other  high  officials  to  say 
and  to  believe  that  civil  defense  programs 
ought  to  be  adopted  not  only  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies,  but  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  allies  as  well.  This  would  provide  a 
basis  for  surrounding  the  ongoing  CD  pro- 
grams in  the  major  powers  with  as  much  co- 
operation as  can  be  achieved.  Specific  forms 
the  cooperation  might  assume  Include  ex- 
change visits  of  CD  officials;  exchange  of 
plans  and  information;  resident  liaison  repre- 
sentatives; and  simple  statements  of  Intent. 
There  are  many  incentives  for  establishing 
coop>erative  civil  defense.  These  Include:  to 
make  CD  prudential.  I.e.,  to  reduce  the  extent 
to  which  CD  may  be  considered  a  weapon  sys- 
tem; to  limit  Soviet  motivation  to  neutralize 
U.S.  CD;  to  tranqullize  Important  aspects  of 
the  domestic  CD  controversy;  to  Improve  the 
capability  of  civil  defense;  to  bring  about 
the  exchange  of  people  and  Ideas  on  a  more 
useful  level  than  Is  accomplished  by  the  cul- 
tural exchange  program;  perhaps  to  Improve 
stability  under  disarmament;  to  strengthen 
the  trend  toward  city  avoidance;  and  to  re- 
duce tensions. 


The  feasibility  of  cooperative  civil  defense 
derives  from  a  different  but  equally  lengthy 
set  of  considerations :  that  most  CD  has  only 
a  marginal  direct  strategic  impact;  that 
cooperative  civil  defense  requires  no  sub- 
stantial consultation  with  allies;  that  It 
would  not  Involve  sensitive  Information; 
that  relevant  elements  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment are  sympathetic  to  the  concept;  that 
there  is  a  large  range  of  possibilities  for 
implementation;  that  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  Idea  are  simple;  and  that  there  Is 
no  particular  need  for  mutual  trust.  There 
seem  to  be  very  few  costs  connected  with 
cooperative  civil  defense,  none  of  them 
substantial. 

It  is  clear  that,  when  suitably  understood 
and  pursued,  civil  defense  cannot  only  con- 
stitute arms  control  but  may  well  constitute 
one  of  the  more  interesting  possibilities  for 
arms  control  In  the  near  future.  The  major 
positive  recommendation  of  this  report  Is 
that  a  cooperative  framework  be  established 
around  existing  CD  programs  as  rapidly  as 
feasible. 

"Some   Special    Problems   of   NATO"    (ch. 
IX) .    Some  Interactions  of  CD  with  or  with- 
in other  countries,  chlefiy  NATO  countries, 
are  of  potential  Importance  to  matters  under 
consideration   In  this   report.     Many  Euro- 
pean strategists  and  political  figures  believe 
(not  necessarily  on  the  basis  of  analysis)  that 
in    estimating   the    efficacy   of    a    deterrent 
threat.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  take  Into  account 
one's   own   casualties   from   counter-retalia- 
tion.   This  belief  has  relevance  to  the  growth 
of   the   Independent    French    nuclear   force 
and,  at  least  potentially,  others.     Whatever 
they  may  believe  about  the  Impact  of  Euro- 
pean casualties  on  the  potential  credibility 
of  a  Etu-opean  deterrent  force,  many  Euro- 
peans believe  that  European  casualties  in  a 
Soviet  second  strike  would  not  and  should 
not  count  in  American  considerations  of  the 
possible  employment  of  an  American  nuclear 
attack  In  retaliation  to  a  major  Soviet  assault 
on  Europe.     Therefore,  they  believe,  Euro- 
pean casualties  should  not  impair  the  credi- 
bility of  an  American  extended  deterrence 
policy  In  defense  of  Europe.     This  type  of 
argument  has  been  the  basis  for  the  view  held 
by  some  American  strategists  that  the  via- 
bility of  an  American  extended  deterrence 
policy  was  adequately  assessed  by  estimating 
possible  American  casualties  In  a  Soviet  sec- 
ond strike,  without  regard  to  possible  Evu-o- 
pean  casualties.     This  view  is  held  by  some 
responsible    strategists    and    It    cannot    be 
casually  dismissed.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
are    many    strategists — including    many    of 
those  centrally  involved  in  this  study — who 
believe  that,  both  because  of  moral  consider- 
ations and  for  the  long-term  political  health 
of  the  alliance.  French  and  British  and  Ger- 
man casualties  should  be  counted  as  essen- 
tially   equivalent    to    American    casualties. 
There  Is  thus  something  of  a  controversy  eis 
to  whether  the  strategic  balance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  West  Is  best  described  in 
terms    of    American    casualties    only,    or    In 
terms  of  nationians.     As  long  as  the  contro- 
versy remains  a  live  one.  it  Is  Impossible  to 
make  simple  Judgments  about  the  possible 
Impact  that  active  and  passive  defense  sys- 
tems In  Europe  might  have  on  Western  will- 
ingness to  employ  an   extended   deterrence 
policy  In  defense  of  Europe.    This  also  applies 
to  the  possible  Impact  of  European  CD  on 
independent  nuclear  forces  in  Europe.     To 
whatever  extent  It  may  be  relevant,  however, 
the  engineering  problem  of  providing  CD  for 
Europe    that    would    be    significant    In    re- 
moving hostages  is  far  more  difficult  than 
the  corresponding   problem  for  the  United 
States. 

"Conclusions  and  Recommendations"  (ch. 
X).  The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
in  the  final  chapter  are  in  sufficiently  con- 
cise form  so  that  further  condensation  seems 
pointless. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  additional  aspect  concern- 
ing the  expenditures  on  study  contracts 
by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  which  I  believe  raises  a  question 
of  propriety.  In  the  spring  of  1963. 
ACDA  contracted  with  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  a  study  of  "Factors  Affecting 
Soviet  Attitudes  on  Disarmament."  at  a 
contract  price  of  $91,000.  The  contract 
culminated  in  a  report  to  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  which  is 
essentially  the  product  of  a  seminar  on 
the  subject.  The  report  presumably  be- 
came the  property  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  virtue  of  ACDA  contract  No. 
ACDA/DAS-25,  when  it  was  submitted 
to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  the  late  summer  of  1964.  I 
have  in  my  hand,  however,  a  copy  of  this 
report,  published  in  book  form,  pre- 
sumably for  public  sale  and  bearing  a 
copyright  by  the  School  of  International 
Affairs.  Columbia  University.  I  believe 
that  a  serious  question  of  propriety 
arises  when  a  study  purchased  at  a  not 
inconsiderable  price  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  subsequently  copyrighted 
and  privately  published  as  a  commercial 
venture  by  the  contractor.  This  is  not 
an  isolated  example.  Not  only  does  this 
raise  a  question  of  financial  impropriety, 
but  it  also  approaches  an  indirect  en- 
gagement in  propagandizing  the  Ameri- 
can public  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
ACDA  is  at  present  little  more  than  an 
expensive,  but  largely  ineffectual  ap- 
pendage to  the  organization  of  Govern- 
ment. I  recognize  that  it  has  a  po- 
tential for  something  more,  but  the 
operation  of  ACDA,  to  date,  strongly  in- 
dicates that  any  increased  effectiveness 
through  enhanced  influence  would  ac- 
complish more  harm  than  good.  I  can 
think  of  no  field  where  the  confusion  of 
abstract  theoretics  is  less  needed  or  has 
a  greater  potential  for  harm  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  free  world  than 
in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  there  is 
little  or  no  evidence  that  the  ACDA  has 
contributed  anything  of  significance  or 
concrete  accomplishments  in  the  fields  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  The 
partial  test  ban  treaty  is  the  only  treaty 
effectuated  which  falls  within  the  field 
of  arms  control,  and  this  treaty  was  a 
production  of  negotiations  by  the  State 
Department  and  diplomatic  officials  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed.  State  Depart- 
ment negotiations  produced  the  Treaty 
of  Moscow  for  a  partial  ban  on  nuclear 
testing,  while  ACDA  was  actually  in  the 
process  of  discussing,  in  Geneva,  United 
States  and  Soviet  proposals  for  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  ban.  Specifically, 
ACDA,  in  Geneva,  was  embroiled  In  a 
losing  numbers  game  over  the  annual 
rate  of  on-site  Inspections  of  suspicious 
events  to  be  permitted  under  a  proposed 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

In  the  field  of  arms  control,  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  the  United  States 
has  undertaken  a  number  of  actions, 
commonly  referred  to  as  "unilateral  Ini- 
tiatives."    Indeed,   proposals   for   such 


unilateral  initiatives  may  have  strongly 
influenced  the  current  and  planned 
structure  of  our  military  forces,  and 
therefore,  be  of  far-reaching  significance. 
There  is  little  or  no  evidence,  however, 
that  such  "unilateral  initiatives"  origi- 
nated In  the  studies  of  ACDA.  On  the 
contrary,  such  actions  are  the  product  of 
the  far  deeper  studies  into  the  field  of 
arms  control  conducted  by  such  agencies 
as  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  State,  for  after  all,  these 
are  primarily  the  implementing  agencies 
and  those  with  specialized  operating 
functions  affected  by  unilateral  initia- 
tives for  arms  control.  As  much  as  I 
deplore  the  entire  approach  underlying 
arms  control  by  unilateral  initiatives  and 
as  serious  as  I  believe  the  consequences 
of  such  actions  to  be  to  our  security,  I 
find  little  basis  to  conclude  that  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
should  share  the  blame — or  from  the 
contrary  viewpoint,  the  credit — for  such 
actions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  sufficient 
experience  now  with  the  operation  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
to  make  a  judgment  as  to  its  effective- 
ness and  usefulness.  I  believe  that  it 
has  failed  to  prove  worthy  of  continued 
operation,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
net  usefulness  or  cost  effectiveness;  and 
I  believe  that  this  assessment  applies  re- 
gardless of  one's  perspective  or  attitude 
toward  the  merits  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  generally. 

I  urge  the  Senate,  therefore,  to  reject 
H.R.  2998,  and  allow  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  to  pass  into 
oblivion,  a  fate  it  richly  deserves  as  a 
reward  for  its  operations  to  date. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  AC- 
TION TO  INSURE  AN  ADEQUATE 
LABOR  FORCE  FOR  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA FRUIT  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  18  and  25,  and  again  on 
March  9.  16  Senators  expressed  their 
concern  over  the  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  which  sup- 
plementally foreign  workers  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  country.  This  situation, 
as  it  affects  various  sections  of  our  Na- 
tion, including  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, was  discussed  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, under  the  impetus  of  the  esteemed 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this 
problem. 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  the  detailed 
and  enlightening  coverage  of  those  de- 
bates. However,  I  would  like  the  record 
to  reflect  that  West  Virginia  is  one  of 
the  26  States  that  employ  supplemental 
farm  labor. 

On  February  24,  Representative  Har- 
LEY  Staggers  and  I  met  with  several 
applegrowers  from  the  eastern  pan- 
handle counties  of  West  Virginia  and  a 
spokesman  from  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting,  of 
course,  was  to  discuss  these  new  regula- 
tions governing  the  hiring  of  migrants. 
On  March  3,  these  same  growers  con- 
ferred with  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
Robert  F.  Henning  to  discuss  this  per- 
plexing problem.    My  esteemed  colleague 


Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  and  I  attended 
this  meeting. 

On  both  of  these  occasions,  the  West 
Virginia  growers  included  Carlton  Hehle 
and  Turner  Ramey  of  Charles  Town; 
Robert  Hockensmith  of  Shenandoah 
Junction;  Stanley  Eye  of  Harpers  Ferry; 
and  Richard  Lowman  of  Martinsburg. 
These  men  represent  an  industry  which 
produces  approximately  6  million  bushela 
of  apples  annually  and  is  worth  $20  mil- 
lion to  our  Moimtain  State — a  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  economic 
base  of  West  Virginia. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  these 
growers,  the  employment  of  foreign  na- 
tionals from  the  Bahamas  has  been  man- 
datory to  insure  profitable  and  efficient 
harvesting  of  their  apple  crop.  These 
offshore  workers  were  not  requested,  nor 
were  they  certified,  until  every  effort  had 
been  made  to  secure  domestic  help,  from 
as  far  south  as  Florida  and  Louisiana 
and  as  far  north  as  Delaware  and  New 
York. 

In  1964,  the  Tri-County  Labor  Camp  in 
Martinsburg,  which  provides  and  houses 
migrant  workers  for  26  growers,  at- 
tempted to  recruit  workers  in  14  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  endeavors,  160  persons 
agreed  to  accept  employment  for  the 
harvest  period.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
only  six  domestics  remained.  Equally 
disappointing  circumstances  were  en- 
countered in  1961,  1962.  and  1963. 

After  the  extensive  search  for  domestics 
last  year,  there  were  378  foreign  na- 
tionals employed  in  the  eastern  panhan- 
dle orchards.  These  laborers  picked 
nearly  1.1  million  bushels  of  apples,  the 
loss  of  which  well  could  have  meant  a 
deficit  year  for  the  growers  of  that  area. 

At  this  point,  let  me  say  that  possibly 
the  most  productive  apple  orchards 
which  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  owns 
are  located  within  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  have  no  reason  to  commit  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  FMr.  ByrdI,  but 
he  knows  that  this  is  a  grave  problem.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  him.  Other  Sen- 
ators know  about  it;  there  are  17  of  us— 
who  have  talked  on  this  subject  and 
have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
administration,  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  wish  to  hire  for- 
eign help  if  there  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  domestic  labor  to  perform  these  agri- 
cultural jobs.  Our  first  concern  is  for 
the  worker  in  this  country. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  helped  draft 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
and  have  worked  and  voted  to  improve 
the  original  act.  I  have  constantly  sup- 
ported legislation  which  will  create  more 
employment  and  better  working  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

No  loyal  American  would  disagree 
with  the  objectives  of  Secretary  Wirtz 
in  attempting  to  engage  every  willing 
and  qualified  citizen  before  resorting  to 
the  hiring  of  foreign  nationals.  The 
applegrowers  of  West  Virginia  have 
pursued  this  course  of  action  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible.  However,  their 
experiences  have  indicated  that  a  suflB- 
cient  number  of  competent  home-based 
workers  cannot  be  found.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope,  then,  that  Secretary  Wirtz 
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vrtll  give  every  consideration  to  the  prep- 
aration of  efficient  administrative  pro- 
cedures through  which  foreign  labor  can 
be  secured  rapidly,  if,  as  in  the  past,  the 
recruitment  of  domestic  workers  falls 
short  of  the  growers'  requirements. 
This  assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
supplementary  labor,  when  the  need 
arises,  will  dispel  the  present  uncertainty 
and  thereby  the  position  of  fruitgrowers 
as  an  important  segment  of  our  economy 
will  not  be  jeopardized. 

To  this  end.  I  have  communicated  my 
concern  in  this  matter  to  Secretary 
Wirtz.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  of  March  2,  1965,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
March  2, 1965. 
Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Wirtz:  On  February  24, 
Representative  Staggers  and  I  met  with  sev- 
eral applegrowers  from  the  eastern  pan- 
handle counties  of  West  Virginia,  to  examine 
the  new  regulations  governing  the  hiring  of 
supplementary  farm  labor.  Mr.  Jack  S.  Don- 
nachie,  Deputy  Director  of  Farm  Labor  Serv- 
ice, represented  your  department  at  this  con- 
ference. 

Rather  than  explain  In  detail  the  ensuing 
discussion.  I  am  enclosing  memorandums 
which  note  the  value  of  the  apple  Industry  to 
West  Virginia  and  the  dlffloultles  encountered 
In  recruiting  domestic  workers.  During  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Donnachle  verified  the  extensive 
efforts  of  West  Virginia  growers  In  securing 
a  labor  force  within  this  country.  Nonethe- 
less, you  win  observe  from  official  records  that 
foreign  nationals  have  been  required  in  the 
past  to  insure  efficient  and  profitable  harvest- 
ing of  the  apple  crop  in  tiie  Mountain  States. 

No  loyal  American  would  dispute  your  en- 
deavors to  offer  emplojmient  to  every  willing 
and  qualified  U.S.  citizen  before  certifying 
foreign  workers.  The  West  Virginia  grow- 
ers have  engaged  actively  and  conscientiously 
in  domestic  recruitment  activities  with  little 
success. 

On  Wednesday,  March  3,  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  conferred  will  be  meeting  with 
Under  Secretary  John  P.  Henning  to  present 
their  case  for  a  more  viable  ruling  on  the 
employment  of  supplementary  farm  labor. 
This  appointment  was  arranged  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

I  urge  you  to  give  every  possible  considera- 
tion to  insuring  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor  will  be  available  from  all  soiirces. 
Your  assurances  in  this  situation  will  dispel 
the  present  uncertainty  and  will  allow  our 
growers  to  confidently  prepare  for  the  com- 
ing harvest  season. 

With  appreciation  for  your  attention  to 
this  matter  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  express  my  very  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
Itind  references  to  me.  It  just  so  hap- 
pens that  the  problem  first  hit  my  State, 
because  we  were  in  heavy  production  in 
some  of  our  most  perishable  agricultural 
industries  on  January  1,  when  this  cru- 


sade  of   the   Secretary 
Wirtz,  was  begun. 


of   Labor,   Mr. 


Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  I  well  know  the  situation 
confronting  the  able  producers  of  his 
State.  As  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia knows,  I  am  familiar  with  that  area 
of  his  State.  It  so  happens  that  my 
mother  went  to  Florida  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  I  have  been  visiting 
in  the  apple-producing  area  of  his  State 
for  a  good  many  years.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  last  experiences  I  had  there 
was  in  his  good  company  when  we  went 
over  to  Moorefield  in  West  Virginia. 

The  fact  is,  ladder  men  are  hard  to 
find.  These  are  men  who  operate  lad- 
ders in  the  picking  of  fruit  such  as  avo- 
cados and  citrus  fruits  in  Florida,  and 
such  as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
spoke  of  in  his  good  State,  and  also  in 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  other  States  in 
the  Appalachian  region,  in  apple  or- 
chards as  far  north  as  our  country  goes, 
because  the  State  of  Vermont — which  is 
so  ably  represented  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  whom  I  see  in  the  Chamber- 
also  has  the  problem  of  finding  good  lad- 
der men. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  although  we  produce  a  good 
many  ladder  men  of  our  own,  there  are 
a  great  many  whom  we  have  brought  in 
from  the  Caribbean  area,  and  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  never  found 
enough  to  handle  our  own  citrus  crops. 
That  same  fact  applies  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  combined  needs 
of  the  various  apple  orchards  which  ma- 
ture their  fruit  at  about  the  same  time, 
from  north  Georgia  up  into  Pennsylvania 
and  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  belt, 
from  there  on  up  to  the  Canadian  border, 
I  know  that  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his 
statement  that  periodically,  from  year  to 
year,  the  producers  have  had  to  rely 
upon  the  supplemental  ladder  men,  pick- 
ers of  fruit,  whom  we  have  brought  in,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  who  have  re- 
mained in  this  country  to  pick  other 
fruit  crops  as  the  seasons  move  up  the 
seaboard. 

Let  me  say  once  more  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  what  he  said,  which  points 
up  the  fact  what  we  have  repeatedly 
brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  here  is  a  national  problem  which 
must  be  solved. 

I  agree  with  the  Seriator  from  West 
Virginia  that  we  should  use  every  do- 
mestic workman  who  is  willing  and  able 
to  perform  this  kind  of  work. 

We  have  been  required  to  recruit  labor 
this  year  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania, 
and  as  far  west  as  Missouri.  We  have 
recruited  workers  from  both  States.  But 
when  we  have  recruited  them  all,  we  still 
find  a  shortage  in  our  labor  force  of  ap- 
proximately 200,000  which  has  to  be  met 
in  the  skilled  fields  of  ladder  men  and 
canecutters  and  avocado  and  fruitpick- 
ers.  In  some  cases  they  have  to  use  lad- 
ders approximately  60  feet  in  length,  and 
we  have  had  to  go  to  the  offshore  islands 
to  get  these  ladder  men. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  be  successful  in  his  efforts. 
I  welcome  his  addition  to  our  group, 
which  is  trying  to  get  reason  to  prevail. 
It  is  completely  false  for  anyone  to 
assvmae  that  we  would  not  prefer  do- 


mestic labor,  because  of  course  we  would; 
but  the  idea  that  tmemployed  Iporkers, 
just  because  they  are  unemplo^jedJn 
some  other  part  of  the  Nation,  are  tn«Qa- 
selves  skilled  in  the  specialized  tasks 
which  are  needed  in  areas  where  perish- 
able crops  are  produced,  and  which  have 
to  be  harvested  when  they  are  ripe,  is  a 
fallacious  idea  on  the  face  of  it. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  continue  his  good 
efforts.  I  know  that  they  will  add 
greatly  to  the  eflfectiveness  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  of  us  working  in  this 
field. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia very  much  for  bringing  his  points 
out  so  well. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  talked  repeated- 
ly with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  who  was  mentioned  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  the  largest 
single  planting  of  apples  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  also  has  a  larger  planting 
of  apples,  as  I  understand  it,  in  his  own 
State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  better  apples, 
however,  come  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  a  matter 
which  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
can  debate  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia ( Mr.  Byrd]  .  He  can  argue  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  about  that.  That 
is  a  point  I  would  not  wish  to  decide.  I 
have  eaten  delicious  apples  from  both 
States. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
prefers  not  to  take  part  in  this  argument, 
not  because  he  is  not  directly  and  funda- 
mentally interested,  but  because  he  is  so 
much  interested,  and  he  has  asked  me 
that  he  be  excused  from  appearing,  for 
the  very  reason  that  he  uses  some  hun- 
dreds of  offshore  pickers  in  the  picking  of 
his  own  fruit. 

I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  Drought  him  in- 
to this  picture,  because  he  is  vitally  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  know  how  he  would 
be  able  to  pick  his  fruit  unless  he  had 
the  use  of  this  force.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  andi^:  encourage 
him  in  the  further  use  of  his  good  right 
arm. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  another  indication  of  the  persuasive- 
ness of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  we 
are  grateful  for  his  presentation  of  this 
problem. 

AMENDMENT    OF    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I 
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were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr,  BiTRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Mondale],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
inick]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

[No.  35  Leg.] 
YEAS— 74 


Aiken 

Gore 

Montoya 

Allott 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Moss 

Bass 

Hartke* 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Miiskle 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Cfise 

Jordan. Idaho 

SaltonstaU 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Lor.K,  La. 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

•Symington 

Dodd 

McGee 

Tvdings 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

McNamaia 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 
NAYS— 11 

Byrd,  Va. 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Murphy 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Robertson 

Tower 

Hruska 

Simpson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Burdlck 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Ellender 

Mar.sfleld 

Russell 

Johnston 

McIntyre 

Smathers 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Mondale 

WUllams,  N.J. 

So  the  bill 

(H.R.  2998) 

was  pa.s.sed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  continue  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  with  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Fulbright, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
HicKENLOopER,  and  Mr.  Aiken  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  Senate  bill  510,  the  Com- 
munity Health  Services  Extension  bill, 
which  has  been  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  on  which  a  repoi't  will  be 
filed  and  ready,  will  be  the  business  to- 
morrow. There  may  be  some  nomina- 
tions. There  will  be  some  speeches. 
Then  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
an  adjournment  from  tomorrow  until 
Monday  at  noon. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight  that  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces  that  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86,  the  Chair  appoints  Senators  Ervin, 
Muskie,  and  Mundt  as  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. 


VIEWS  OF  PROFESSORS  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Prof.  Myron  J.  Gor- 
don, chairman  of  the  Rochester  Area 
Professors'  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Viet- 
nam.   The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  Interested  in  the  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  Vietnamese  situation  contained  In  the 


enclosed  open  letter  to  President  Johnson, 
which  appeared  as  an  aidvertlsement  in  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
of  March  7,  1965,  and  which  was  signed  by 
118  Rochester  area  professors. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  great  efiforts  to  secure  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
Sincerely. 

Mtron  J.  Gordon, 
Chairman,  Rochester  Area  Professors' 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  open  letter,  which  is  signed 
by  118  professors,  written  to  President 
Johnson,  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  en- 
titled "Peace  Through  Negotiations"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
An  Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson  on 

Vietnam — Peace  Through  Negotiations 

We  are  cheered  by  the  news  that  England. 
Prance.  Russia,  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,  and  the  Vatican  are  all  pressing  for 
an '  International  conference  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  and 
we  strongly  urge  you  to  cooperate  with  these 
efforts  to  achieve  peace. 

In  negotiating  the  terms  under  which  we 
would  withdraw  from  Vietnam  we  ask  you 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  been  suffering  the  agonies  of 
war  and  civil  war  for  over  20  years  and 
that  recent  events  make  It  clear  that  the 
only  alternative  to  a  negotiated  peace  is 
the  risking  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  through 
escalation  of  the  war. 

We  find  considerable  merit  In  and  \irge 
your  serious  consideration  of  the  following 
remarks  on  our  Vietnam  policy  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  16,  1965,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  as  an  advertisement  signed 
by  over  400  professors. 

"Each  day  we  hear  fresh  news  from  Viet- 
nam, news  both  strange  and  grim.  We  strike 
by  air  In  reprisal  against  North  Vietnam  be- 
cause our  soldiers,  sent  as  armed  technicians 
and  advisers  to  an  army  which  cannot  yet 
guard  them  well,  have  been  attacked  in  their 
barracks  in  the  very  heart  of  South  Viet- 
nam. We  have  widened  the  war — how  wide 
will  it  become? 

"Pear  of  escalation  of  this  undeclared  war 
against  North  Vietnam  mounts  with  each 
sudden  report  of  renewed  violence.  Unless 
the  situation  is  very  different  from  what  it 
appears  to  be,  we  have  lost  the  political 
initiative  In  Vietnam  and  are  attempting  to 
substitute  military  actions  for  political 
ones.  We  face  grave  risks  in  Vietnam. 
Americans  have  faced  even  graver  risks  for 
good  and  high  cause,  Mr.  President,  but  we 
must  first  understand  why  we  m\ist  take 
such  risks.  What  are  our  goals  in  Vietnam? 
Are  they  Just?  Can  they  be  accomplished? 
Are  they  truly  worth  what  they  are  bound 
to  cost  In  dollars  and  human  lives? 

"With  whom  are  we  allied  In  Vietnam? 
Are  our  soldiers  fighting  side  by  side  with 
troops  of  a  representative  and  legitimate 
national  Government,  or  are  we  embroiled 
In  defense  of  an  unpopular  minority  In  a 
fierce  and  costly  civil  war?  Our  representa- 
tives assure  us  that  we  and  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment have  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  How  can  this  be  so? 
On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  McNamara  said 
sneak  attacks  upon  our  soldiers  cannot  be 
prevented,  an  American  officer  on  the  scene 
In  Vietnam  declared  that  'any  of  the  people 
in  the  hamlet  over  there  could  have  warned 
us  that  the  Vietcong  were  around,  but  they 
did  not  warn  us.'  The  weapons  used  against 
us  are  most  often  American  weapons,  cap- 
tured from  or  surrendered  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  army.  Mr.  President,  we  submit 
that  weak  field  Intelligence  In  South  Viet- 
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nam  ai:d  a  steady  loss  of  workable  weapons 
to  the  enemy,  are  deep  symptoms  of  an  un- 
popular cause. 

•Why  are  we  fighting  lib  Vietnam?  Mr. 
President,  we  think  we  understand  why  we 
went  :n:o  Vietnam  after  tihe  French  with- 
drew. It  was  because  this  Nation  hoped  to 
encourage  the  development  of  a  popular, 
stable,  and  democratic  gofvernment  which 
would  help  to  lead  all  southeast  Asia  toward 
lasting:  peace.  Historical,  political,  social,  re- 
ligious. :-.nd  sectional  factoM  have  prevented 
this  development.  The  original  assumptions 
are  lo  longer  valid.  We  have  become  in- 
creasii.gly  unwelcome  everywhere  in  south- 
east Asia.  Our  presence  seems  to  deepen, 
ratlier  than  to  relieve,  the  bitterness  and 
hostiiiTv  of  the  people.  It  Was  only  10  years 
ago  that  the  Vietiiamese  defeated  a  French 
Amn-  -■:"  nearly  half  a  million  men.  Will  the 
same  b.^ttles  occur  again? 

"Can  we  win  in  Vietnam!?  Mr.  President, 
we  knew  that  our  Nation  Has  sufficient  flre- 
pover  to  destroy  the  entire  world.  We  also 
know  that  you  do  not  wish  to  call  upon  this 
aweson^.e  power.  How  can  we  possibly  win 
and  ye:  prevent  a  widening  of  this  confiict? 
How  can  we  win  in  Vietnajn  with  less  than 
30.000  advisers'  when  the  French  could  not 
win  with  an  army  of  nearly  half  a  million 
flghtinp  both  north  and  soiith  of  the  present 
dividing  frontier? 

"Is  ::  worth  the  cost?  Tthe  French  defeat 
in  Indochina  cost  them  172,000  casualties. 
Yet.  before  their  final  bloody  defeat  in  Dien- 
bienphu.  the  French  generals  and  diplomats 
spoke  with  the  same  toughness  and  opti- 
mism. The  same  assurances  ^e  now  hear  from 
our  leaders. 

"The  French  had  overwhelming  numbers 
and  firepower  but  they  lost  In  Vietnam  be- 
cause :hey  lacked  the  support  of  the  popula- 
tion. Do  we  face  the  samt  prospect,  or  are 
there  facts  which  the  public  does  not  know 
which  show  our  situation  jto  be  clearly  dif- 
ferent ■»  ' 

"Mr.  President,  we  are  aware  that  you  have 
secret  information  which  cannot  be  shared 
with  V.S.  But  could  such  Information  com- 
pletely refute  the  picture  of  events  and  the 
political  insights  provided  to  us  by  serious 
newspapermen  who  have  been  in  the  area  for 
years? 

"All  we  can  see  is  a  seemingly  endless  series 
of  demonstrations  and  rlote  In  Saigon  and 
Hue.  of  military  coups,  of  threats  and  chal- 
lenges to  the  dignity  of  our  Ambassador  and 
our  other  representatives  toy  the  very  men 
we  seek  to  sustain  in  power. 

"We  have  lost  the  initiative  in  Vietnam.  A 
few  guerrillas  can  trigger  American  reactions 
that  widen  the  war.  The  (vents  of  the  past 
week  are  leading  step  by  step  along  the  path 
to  war  with  China. 

"Would  it  not  be  both  prudent  and  just  to 
take  the  Initiative  toward  peace  in  Vietnam? 
If  we  are  not  to  widen  the  war  beyond  all 
conscience,  as  reasonable  men  we  must  Initi- 
ate negotiations  while  there  is  still  time." 

SUNY,  Brockport:  Stephen  B.  Bird,  Eng- 
lish: Lucille  H.  Bush,  administration;  Ed- 
ward R.  Cain,  political  science;  John  R. 
Crowley,  English;  Kaarlo  Pilppu,  economics; 
Leslie  G.  Gale,  sociology;  James  A.  Rhody, 
English;  David  S.  Tlllson,  anthropology;  Dor- 
othy V.  Waterman,  adminlBtration;  Ernst  A. 
Wiener,  sociology. 

Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School:  James 
B.  Ashbrook,  theology;  V.  H.  Devadutt,  the- 
ology; Robert  Eads,  religion  and  education; 
William  I.  Elliott,  theology;  George  Hall. 
ethics;  William  Hamilton,  theology;  Harmon 
R.  Holcomb,  philosophy  of  religion;  R.  Lewis 
Johnson,  Christian  education;  Prentiss  Pem- 
berton.  social  ethics;  J.  A.  Sanders,  Old 
Testament;  John  Charles  Wynn,  chxirch 
education. 

SLTry,  Geneseo:  Jay  Anciold,  art;  William 
R.  Berry,  speech;  Randall  Brune,  English; 
Gilbert  R.  Davis,  English;  Henry  M.  Holland, 
Jr.,  political  science;  Barbara  Hull.  English; 
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Donald  O.  Innis,  geography;  William  Melvln 
Kelley,  English;  Dwight  D.  Khoury.  foreign 
i-in^agcs;  Emanuel  Mussman.  English;  Je- 
rome J.  Nade'hait.  hirtory;  Ruth  Nadelhaft, 
English;  Gifford  J.  Orwen,  languages;  Leo 
Rcckas  English;  William  H.  Slavick,  English; 
G  raid  Smith,  English;  Mariaji  Wozencraft, 
education. 

Monroe  Community  College:  Thomas  A. 
Fabiano  hirtory:  Lewis  Lansky,  history; 
George  McDade,  English;  Robert  B.  Nenno, 
mathematics  and  physics;  Charles  H.  Speirs, 
I'braiy;  Cail  A.  Talbot,  library;  Judith  J. 
Toler,  English;  Barbara  A.  Welch,  English. 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology:  Ralph 
E.  Adams,  English;  Leonard  Barkin,  art  and 
design;  Janet  Blckal,  English;  Robert  Bickal, 
English;  Jean  H.  Cardinali,  sociology;  Sam  G. 
Collins,  geology;  Robert  A.  Conge,  art;  Nor- 
man Coombs,  history:  Dane  R.  Gordon,  phi- 
losophy; Frances  Hamblln,  philosophy;  Wil- 
liam J.  Hayles,  chemistry;  Ronald  J.  Hilton, 
English;  John  H.  Hvmaphrles,  social  science; 
Robert  G.  Koch,  English;  Paul  E.  Le  Van,  psy- 
chology; Richard  D.  Lunt,  history;  Frederick 
R.  Meyer,  art  and  design;  Pellegrlno  Nazzaro, 
history;  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  English;  Joseph 
Schafer,  history;  Norris  M.  Shea,  language; 
Larry  Wright,  philosophy. 

St.  John  Fisher  College:  Peter  E.  Sheehan, 
theology. 

University  of  Rochester:  Loren  Baritz,  his- 
tory; Ralph  Barocas,  psychology;  George 
Berg,  radiation  biology;  Daniel  C.  Brolda, 
psychology;  Michael  Chernlavsky,  history; 
John  B.  Christopher,  history;  Julius  J. 
Cohen,  physiology;  Emory  L.  Cowen,  psychol- 
ogy; John  C.  Donovan,  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology; John  Ernest,  mathematics;  Joseph 
Frank,  Ehiglish;  Alfred  Geler,  foreign  and 
comparative  literature;  Albert  Gold,  optics; 
Richard  M.  GoUin,  English;  Myron  J.  Gordon, 
business  administration;  Harry  E.  Gove, 
physics  and  astronomy;  Grace  Harris,  re- 
ligion; Richard  M.  Harris,  language  and  lin- 
guistics; Norman  I.  Harway,  psychiatry; 
Mlchlo  Hatanaka,  economics;  Robert  B. 
Hinman,  Etaglish.  Harold  C.  Hodge,  phar- 
macology; Robert  L.  Holmes,  philosophy; 
Frances  Horler,  education;  Howard  C.  Hors- 
ford,  English;  John  B.  Hursh,  radloblology; 
Gilbert  Kilpack,  himianities;  William  D. 
Lotspelch,  physiology;  Abraham  A.  Ltirie, 
anesthesiology;  Melvln  R.  Marks,  business 
administration;  Dean  A.  Miller,  history; 
Sidney  Monas,  history;  William  B.  Much- 
more,  biology;  E.  S.  Nasset,  physiology; 
Helen  H.  NowUs,  psychology;  Vincent  Now- 
Us,  psychology;  Bernard  J.  Panner,  pathology; 
J.  C.  Peskin,  optics;  Lawrence  G.  Raisz, 
pharmacology;  Arnold  W.  Ravin,  biology; 
A.  William  Salomone,  history;  Leonard  S. 
Simon,  business  administration;  Dorothy 
Stone,  mathematics;  Francis  Tursl,  music; 
Kurt  Weinberg,  foreign  and  comparative 
literature;  Donald  P.  White,  music;  Hayden 
V.  White,  history;  Henry  Wood,  foreign  lan- 
guage and  literature;  Melvln  Zax,  phychology. 
(Institutional  affilation  for  purposes  of 
Identification  only.) 

This  open  letter  Is  being  published  as  an 
advertisement  paid  for  by  the  signers.  If 
you  approve  of  this  statement,  write  or  wire 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Rochester  Area  Professors'  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Vietnam,  Post  Office  Box  3884, 
Brighton  Post  Office.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  MyTOD 
J.  Gordon,  chairman. 


ART  BUCHWALD  ON  "PRESIDENT 
GOLDWATER" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day a  very  interesting  but  satirical  article 
by  Art  Buchwald  on  the  general  subject 
of  what  would  have  happened  if  Gold- 
water  had  been  elected  President  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post.    In 


his  article  Art  Buchwald  discusses  what 
the  Goldwater  program  would  have  been 
had  Goldwater  been  elected  President. 
It  is  a  knowledgeable  article.  I  always 
like  satire.  The  only  conclusion  one 
could  reach  is  that  Goldwater  would  not 
have  gene  as  far  as  Johnson  in  making 
war  in  southeast  Asia.  I  believe  more 
and  more  people  in  the  country  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  President's  speech 
in  New  Hampshire  in  September  on  the 
Vietnam  issue  and  what  the  President 
has  been  dc:ng  since  the  election  in  mak- 
ing war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Biichwald  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

Inere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Capitol  Punishment:    President 
Goldwater 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Every  once  In  a  while,  when  I  have  nothing 
better  to  do,  I  wonder  what  the  country 
would  be  like  if  Barry  M.  Goldwater  had  been 
elected  President  cf  the  United  States. 
Based  on  his  camraign  and  bis  speeches. 
It  Is  a  frightening  thing  to  imagine. 

The  mind  boggles  when  ycu  think  of  It. 
For  one  thing,  we  wculd  probably  be  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  row  If  Goldwater  were  In 
office. 

As  I  see  It.  this  is  what  wculd  have 
happened. 

The  Vietcong  would  have  blown  up  an 
American  barracks.  Using  this  as  an  excuse. 
Goldwater  would  immediately  oall  for  a 
strike  on  military  bases  In  North  Vietnam 
and  announced  a  new  tit-for-tat  policy. 
Democrats  would  bs  horrified  and  they  woiild 
make  speeches  that  Goldwater  was  "trigger 
happy"  and  was  trying  to  get  us  into  a  war 
with  Red  China. 

But  Gcldwater  would  Ignore  the  criticism, 
and  to  show  he  meant  business,  he  would 
continue  the  raids,  using  not  only  Air  Force 
bombers,  but  also  Jets  from  the  U.S.  fi?et. 
As  time  went  on,  the  country  would  be 
shaker  at  the  recklessness  cf  Goldwater's 
plan,  but  he  would  explain  through  his 
Secretary  cf  State  thit,  instead  of  a  tlt-for- 
tat  policy,  we  now  Intended  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  in  order  to  let  Hanoi  know  that  they 
could  not  support  the  Vietcong  without 
expecting  retaliation. 

Senators  would  get  up  In  Congress  and 
call  for  some  sort  of  negotiations.  But  Gold- 
water,  with  his  lack  of  restraint,  would  retort 
that  there  Is  nothing  to  negotiate  and  we 
would  only  be  sellinsr  out  southeast  Asia  if 
we  sat  down  at  a  table  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Red  China. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Prance  vrould  call 
for  a  Geneva  conference,  but  Goldwater 
would  reject  It. 

Instead,  he  would  recklessly  announce  that 
he  was  sending  In  a  battalion  of  Marines 
with  Hawk  missiles  to  protect  our  airfields. 
His  critics  would  claim  he  was  escalating 
the  war,  but  Goldwater  would  deny  It.  In- 
stead, he  would  bomb  supply  routes  in  Lace 
and  Cambodia. 

To  explain  these  desperate  actions.  Gold- 
water  would  have  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments  produce  a  white  paper  justify- 
ing the  attacks  and  proving  that  Hanoi  was 
responsible  for  the  revolution  In  South  Viet- 
nam. He  wotUd  Insist  we  had  to  support 
the  Saigon  generals,  no  matter  how  shaky 
they  were. 

The  paper  wotild  be  followed  by  more  air 
strikes  using  South  Vietnamese  planes  as  well 
as  American  B-57's. 

The  people  who  voted  for  Johnson  would 
scream  at  their  Republican  friends.  "I  told 
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you  If  Goldwater  became  President  he'd  get 
us  Into  a  war."  But  the  Republicans  would 
claim  that  Goldwater  had  no  choice,  that 
he.  In  fact.  Inherited  the  Vietnam  problem 
from  the  Democrats  and.  If  he  didn't  take 
a  strong  stand  now,  America  would  be  con- 
sidered a  paper  tiger. 

It  all  seems  farfetched  when  you  read  It 
and  I  may  have  let  my  imagination  run 
away  with  Itself,  because  even  Barry  Gold- 
water,  had  he  become  President,  wouldn't 
have  gone  so  far. 

But  fortunately,  with  President  Johnson  at 
the  helm,  we  dont  even  have  to  think  about 
it. 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS  BEFORE 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  LAW  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  William  O.  Douglas  made 
a  brilliant  speech,  as  he  always  does 
when  he  speaks,  before  the  American 
Foreign  Law  Association,  of  New  York 
City.  It  was  a  speech  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  law  in  foreign  rela- 
tions as  a  substitute  for  the  course  of 
action  that  is  being  followed  by  the 
United  States  and  many  other  nations 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  speech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  certain  comments  that  I  wish  to 
make  on  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  William  O.  DotiGLAS,  Associate 
Justice.  U.S.  Sitpreme  Court,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Law  Association,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  February  1,  1965 

I 
While  there  has  been  much  talk  over  the 
years  about  peace.  I  suspect  that  some  In 
this  country  are  talking  about  a  Pax  Amer- 
icana. Certain  it  is  that  many  in  Russia  and 
Pelping  who  speak  about  it  are  talking  about 
a  Russian  or  a  Chinese  peace,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession that  men  of  wider  vision  have  emerged 
who  think  of  the  rule  of  law  in  world  affairs 
in  terms  of  a  consensus  that  crosses  ideologi- 
cal lines  and  provides  means  of  settlement  of 
disputes,  big  and  small,  between  the  great 
powers  as  well  as  those  with  lesser  stature. 

The  Americans  we  should  honor  Include 
Grenvllle  Clark  of  the  New  York  Bar  and 
Louis  B.  Sohn  of  Harvard:  Robert  M.  Hutch- 
Ins;  Arthur  Larsen  of  Duke  University; 
Charles  S.  Rhyne  who  gathered  the  great 
support  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
this  project;  Earl  Warren,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States;  Henry  R.  Luce  of  Time 
and  Life  magazines;  the  late  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver;  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon; 
and  many  others.  Including  distinguished 
lawyers  and  Jurists  from  those  parts  of  Amer- 
ica that  lie  both  north  and  south  of  us. 

There  are.  of  course,  lawyers.  Jurists,  and 
public  leaders  In  all  lands  on  all  the  con- 
tinents who  have  the  same  basic  approach. 
One  has  only  to  thumb  through  the  "World 
Peace  Through  Law"  (1964),  the  publication 
containing  the  work  of  the  Athens  World 
Conference,  to  realize  what  a  wide  basis  of 
support  the  rule  of  law  has.  And  the  Com- 
munist lands  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  ac- 
counting, though,  putting  Yugoslavia  to  one 
side,  lawyers  and  Jxirists  from  those  nations 
are  less  conspicuous  and  less  articulate.  The 
Western  World,  I  believe.  Is  closer  to  a  con- 
sensus In  this  regard  than  Is  the  Communist 
world.     The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous 


(and  varied.  Some  of  them  have  to  do  with 
national  history;  some,  perhaps,  with  ideol- 
ogy. But  one  does  not  have  to  look  long  to 
find  significant  proposals  from  the  Commu- 
nist side.  One  Instance  is  the  proposal  made 
January  1,  1964,  by  Khrushchev  that  an  In- 
ternational agfteement  be  worked  out  re- 
nouncing the  use  of  force  for  the  solution 
of  territorial  disputes  or  questions  of  fron- 
tiers, that  Is  to  say.  "an  undertaking  to  set- 
tle all  territorial  disputes  exclusively  by 
peaceful  means,  such  as  negotiation,  media- 
tion, conciliatory  procedure,  and  also  other 
peaceful  means  at  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  In  accordance  with  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations."  New  York  Times. 
January  4,  1964,  page  2,  column  8. 

This  proposal  was  heralded  in  the  Western 
World  as  a  piece  of  propaganda,  though 
none  can  be  sure  that  it  was.  It  was  such 
a  significant  proposal  that  Instead  of  reject- 
ing It  out  of  hand,  all  those  who  really  be- 
lieve In  the  rule  of  law  should  eagerly  pro- 
pose its  adoption.  It  might  Indeed  be  the 
beginning  of  an  Important  bridge  between 
East  and  West — a  bridge  leading  to  alterna- 
tives other  than  an  awful  confrontation  in 
this  nuclear  age. 

We  Americans  have  enjoyed  a  history  of 
security  and  success  that  has  made  us  con- 
scious of  our  strength  and  has  given  us 
perhaps  a  sense  of  superiority.  On  the  other 
hand.  Russia  has  repeatedly  suffered  massacre 
and  destruction  by  Invaders;  and  those  ex- 
periences have  made  Its  people  dlflUcult  to 
deal  with  by  our  standards.  Yet  by  their 
standards  "the  Illusion  of  American  omnip- 
otence"— to  use  Denis  Brogan's  phrase — 
has  made  us  also  difBcult. 

II 

But  times  and  attitudes  change.  The 
United  Nations,  which  in  1945  was  a  Western- 
oriented  institution  of  51  nations.  Is  now  115 
strong,  half  of  Its  seats  being  held  by  the 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  has  had 
notable  achievements. 

Its  legislative  functions  have  been  marked 
by  the  outlawing  of  aggressive  war  and  a 
rather  steadfast  adherence  to  that  prin- 
cipled policy. 

Its  executive  functions  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  an  outstanding  record  of 
achievements  of  the  Office  of  Secretcu-y  Gen- 
eral. 

Its  administrative  functions  have  been 
heroic,  as  only  those  who  have  traveled  the 
wastelands  of  the  earth  know.  There — and 
only  there — can  one  see  the  critical  con- 
tributions that  the  United  Nations  is  making 
to  solutions  of  the  problems  of  the  under- 
developed nations. 

Its  Judicial  functions  have  been  badly 
crippled  by  our  own  Connally  amendment 
(61  Stat.  1218)  which  other  countries  copied. 
The  crippling  effect  Is  In  that  part  of  the 
proviso  which  excludes  from  the  Court's  Ju- 
risdiction "disputes  with  regard  to  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  determined  by  the  United  States  of 
America." 

As  Senator  Morse  said  in  the  debate  on 
the  Connally  amendment,  "the  rule  of  law 
cannot  be  established  If  the  various  States 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  decide 
what  the  law  Is."  (92  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, pt.  8,  p.  10684.)  And  we  added,  "It  Is 
in  effect,  a  political  veto  on  questions  of  a 
Judicial  character  •  *  '.It  therefore  In- 
volves the  question  of  our  moral  leadership 
in  the  world."  And  see  Sohn.  "International 
Tribunals:  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  46 
A.B.A.J.  23.25. 

Under  the  principle  of  reciprocity  which 
the  Court  enforces,  the  "political  veto"  works 
both  ways:  a  nation  that  does  not  accept 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  can.  when  sued,  re- 
fuse to  submit;  a  state  which  that  nation 
wants  to  sue  can  claim  reciprocal  protection 
by  Invoking  the  plaintiff  nation's  reservation, 
even  though  It  has  made  no  such  reservation 


Itself.     See  Case  of  Certain  Norwegian  Loam 
1957  ICJ,  page  9.  ' 

The  International  Court  of  Justice,  which 
should  be  one  of  the  busiest  tribunals  in  the 
world  in  light  of  the  mounting  problenn 
among  nations.  Is  only  nominally  active  aa 
the  following  statistics  show: 
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We  should  be  willing  to  lead  the  way  in 
making  acceptance  of  the  Court  uncondi- 
tional. That  would  mark  the  beginning  ol 
a  new  cooperative  society  at  the  world  level. 

The  Court  is  an  honored  institution  The 
statute  of  the  Court  (15  UNIO  docs.,  1945, 
pp.  355-364)  has  safeguards  designed  to  in- 
sure the  Independence  of  the  Judges.  They 
are  not  mere  nominees  of  the  governments 
of  their  countries.  They  are  nominated  by 
national  groups  of  Jurists  (art.  4).  No 
national  group  may  nominate  more  than  four 
persons,  and  of  these  four  not  more  than  two 
shall  be  of  Its  nationality  (art.  5).  From 
this  list  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Se- 
curlty  Council  proceed  Independently  to  elect 
the  Judges  (art.  8).  Those  who  obtain  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes  both  In  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  and  In  the  Security  Council 
are  elected  (art.  10) . 

No  member  of  the  Court  may  exercise  any 
political  or  administrative  function  or  en- 
gage in  any  other  occupation  of  a  profes- 
sional nature  (art.  16).  Nor  may  he  act 
as  agent,  counsel,  or  advocate  In  any  case, 
nor  take  part  In  any  decision  in  which  he 
has  previously  participated  as  agent  or  ad- 
vocate or  as  member  of  any  other  court  or 
commission  (art.  17) . 

The  fact  that  a  Judge  is  of  the  same  na- 
tionality as  one  of  the  parties  does  not  result 
in  his  disqualification  (art.  31).  Indeed, 
If  the  membership  of  the  Court  Includes  no 
Judge  of  the  nationality  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parties,  the  party  who  wants  national  rep- 
resentation has  a  right  to  select  an  ad  hoc 
Judge  (art.  31). 

These  latter  provisions  have  often  been 
criticized.  But  In  this  stage  of  development 
of  the  world  community,  it  probably  would 
be  impossible  to  get  a  consensus  that  would 
disqualify  a  Judge  of  the  nationality  of  one 
or  more  of  the  parties.  "•  •  •  The  notion 
of  'national  arbitrators'  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  practice  of  International  arbitration,  and 
Indeed  the  facility  to  appoint  them  Is  prob- 
ably a  sine  qua  non  for  the  success  of  the 
whole  Idea.  The  important  thing  for  insur- 
ing third-party  Judgment  Is  not  that  national 
arbitrators  or  Judges  should  disappear,  but 
that  the  balance  in  the  tribunal  should  be 
held  by  neutral  Judges.  This  Is  the  concep- 
tion which  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
statute,  for  In  practice  the  decision  Is  not 
likely  to  be  Influenced  by  the  views  of  the 
Judges  having  the  nationality  of  the  parties 
who.  In  the  nature  of  things,  tend  to  cancel 
each  other  out."  Rosenne  ("The  World 
Court"  (1962),  p.  64) . 

One  guarantee  of  impartiality  exists  In  the 
principle  that,  while  ordinarily  the  President 
of  the  Court  can  by  article  55  of  the  statute 
break  a  tie,  he  Is  denied  that  right  when 
his  state  Is  a  party,  since  the  rules  of  the 
Court  provide  that  he  must  "abstain  from 
exercising  his  functions  as  President  in  re- 
spect of  that  case"  (art.  13.  Yearbook  1950- 
51,  p.  238).  He  then  hands  over  his  duties 
to  the  Vice  President  or  to  the  next  senior 
qualified  Judge.  (Rosenne.  op.  clt.  supra, 
p.  63.) 

Instances  can  be  produced  where  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  took  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  contentions  and  Interests  of  their 
own  states   or   of  alined   states.     Yet  even 
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Judges  from  nations  in  the  Communist  bloc 
do  not  produce  votes  that  have  a  correspond- 
ing solidarity.  Some  regular  Judges  have 
decided  against  their  countries  In  Important 
cases,  although  the  ad  hoc  Judges  "display 
a  clear  tendency  to  find  In  favor  of  their 
countries."     Rosenne,  op.  clt.  supra,  pp.  65- 

The  Court  is  a  human  liUtitutlon,  and  no 
human  institution  is  perfect.  Overall,  the 
regular  Judges  of  the  Court  have  evinced  a 
high  degree  of  responsibility  to  the  world 
community  which  appointed  them,  and  have 
a  good  record  of  objectivity.  Surely  the 
Court  has  shown  itself  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence of  those  nations  which  have  accepted 
Its  Jurisdiction  without  reservation. 

Ill 

If  we  did  not  have  thd  United  Nations, 
we  would  have  to  create  Iti  For  it  is  Indls- 
pensable  as  a  meeting  place  and  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  critical  International  business. 
No  Western  club,  no  Comrounlst-bloc  club, 
no  Afro- Asian  club  could  take  its  place,  as 
any  special  Interest  group  has  too  parochial 
a  view  for  world  problems.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  overwork  the 
United  Nations  or  put  it  under  too  great  a 
strain.  It  represents  contradictory  forces 
and  when  the  Pelping  regime  is  admitted,  as 
it  must  be,  those  stresses  will  increase.  Ac- 
commodation between  these  contradictory 
forces  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
nuclear  holocaust.  Yet  the  United  Nations 
cannot  be  counted  as  th«  cure-all.  Other 
ways  and  means  of  accommodation  between 
those  contradictory  forces  must  also  be  found. 
We  must  seek  a  wide  rangp  of  solutions  for 
our  clashes  and  conflicts. 

The  years  1963  and  19^4  produced  four 
landmarks  in  the  effort  to  substitute  a  modi- 
cum of  law  for  the  arms  ruce  and  the  risk 
of  war. 

The  treaty  power  was  used  to  produce  the 
nuclear  test  ban  agreement.  |1963|  2  U.S.T. 
&O.I.A.  1313. 

The  executive  agreement  was  used  to 
establish  the  so-called  hot  line  between  the 
Kremlin  and  the  White  House.  [1963]  1 
US.T.&O.I.A.825. 

The  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  in- 
dicated they  would  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  armaments  race  to  outer  space,  pro- 
nouncements followed  by  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  call- 
ing upon  all  nations  not  to  station  in  outer 
space  "any  object  carrying  nuclear  weapons 
or  other  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion." U.N.  Resolution  No.  1884  (XVIII), 
October  17,  1963. 

The  President  on  April  20,  1964,  an- 
nounced, simultaneously  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Soviet  Russia, 
a  cutback  in  the  production  of  weapons- 
grade  flsslonable  material.  (See  Fisher, 
Arms  Control  &  Disarmament  In  Interna- 
tional Law,  50  Va.  L.  Rev.  1200,  1205  (1964).) 

A  critic  could  show  how  feeble  by  domestic 
standards  these  international  safeguards  are. 
Yet  fragile  as  they  may  be,  they  mark  Im- 
portant beginnings;  they  are  precedents;  and 
they  continue  the  mosaic  In  International 
law  that  has  been  building  for  centuries. 
They  are  suggestive  of  a  host  of  measures 
suitable  for  the  1965  International  Cooper- 
ation Year,  proclaimed  by  the  Council  As- 
sembly in  1963  and  by  the  President,  October 
2.  1964. 

Work  is  cut  out  for  the  international 
lawyer  the  world  over;  and,  whatever  the 
level.  It  may  be  as  Important  as  work  at  the 
summit.  Take  for  example  the  regional 
problems.  Asia  Is  primarily  a  source  of  raw 
materials  on  which  the  affluent  societies 
still  feed.  The  growing  Asian  demand  is  for 
their  own  factories  and  plants  through 
which  their  vast  resources  can  be  processed 
and  manufactured.  The  needs  of  Asia  are 
as  great  as  those  of  Europe,  If  not  greater, 
when  It  comes  to  the  common  defense,  the 
common  market,  and  the  promotion  of  its 


peculiar  regional  needs.  The  overpowering 
presence  of  the  Pelping  regime  accents  the 
need  for  common  action  on  common  prob- 
lems. Those  problems  are  soluble  only  on 
Asian  terms — not  by  the  Rudyard  KlpUngs. 
Reflection  on  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
makes  the  effort  seem  herculean  at  this 
stage.  It  win.  Indeed,  engage  the  attention 
of  a  generation  of  International  lawyers  If 
we  are  spared  the  nuclear  holocaust. 

I  commend  especially  to  American  lawyers 
our  own  regional  problems.  The  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  Is  In  many  respects 
embryonic.  It  does  not  even  have  a  hemi- 
spheric court.  Certainly  one  should  be  cre- 
ated. What  Jurisdiction  should  It  have? 
What  about  Indirect  aggression — hostile 
propaganda,  fifth-column  activity,  infiltra- 
tion of  armed  bands,  exertion  of  economic 
and  political  preesures?  Are  legal  controls 
over  these  activities  practical?  On  October 
21,  1964,  the  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Jose  A. 
Mora,  presented  to  the  Council  nine  pro- 
posals for  strengthening  OAS.  One  proposal 
was  for  increased  emphasis  on  human  rights. 
OAS  has  a  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Man"  that  covers  a  wide  range  of 
civil  rights.  OAS  has  an  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  administer 
that  declaration.  But  Its  functions  are 
educational  and  advisory  (statute,  art.  9). 
At  Punta  del  Este  In  1962  It  was  resolved 
that  the  powers  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  be  broadened  and 
strengthened  so  that  there  may  be  a  "collec- 
tive defense  of  human  rights"  with  "Inter- 
national legal  protection"  of  them.  Should 
It  follow  more  closely  the  European  example 
and  have  a  Commission  and  a  Court  with 
adjudicatory  powers?  See  Robertson,  "The 
European  Court  of  Human  Rights,"  9  Am. 
J.  Comp.  L.  1.  16-19  (1960). 

One  other  Important  OAS  Idea  being  dis- 
cussed concerns  the  overthrow  of  elected  gov- 
ernments by  military  coups.  The  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  free  of  that  scourge  for 
only  8  years  In  Its  500-year  history.  Juan 
Bosch,  with  a  people's  mandate  and  a  demo- 
cratic program,  was  tolerated  by  the  army 
less  than  a  year.  How  can  democratic  In- 
stitutions ever  take  root  unless  there  is 
some  stability  for  their  growth?  Should 
OAS  have  the  machinery  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  a  deposed  democratic  government 
that  was  elected  by  the  people? 

IV 

We  face  In  the  world  today  a  situation 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  "an  un- 
stable balance  of  terror."  St.  Laurent,  "The 
Rule  of  Law  Applied  Between  Nations" 
(1961),  4  Canadian  Bar  J.  216,  222.  Many 
think  that  the  chances  of  avoiding  nuclear 
disaster  are  slim.  Certainly  It  cannot  be 
done  by  unilateral  action.  A  consensus  Is 
needed.  What  kind  of  consensus?  We  never 
would  be  parties  to  a  consensus  of  surrender. 
Any  consensus  must  be  one  of  accommoda- 
tion; and  that  Is  true  whatever  Ideological 
group  is  Involved.  On  the  other  hand  It 
usually  cannot  mean  a  consensus  of  only  a 
bare  majority  of  each  of  the  contending 
peoples.  For  the  Issues  that  face  mankind 
can  be  easily  Inflamed  by  racial,  religious, 
and  Ideological  forces  that  change  a  bare 
majority  Into  a  minority  overnight  on  special 
Issues.  The  consensus  on  the  Important 
questions  must  be  reflected  by  large  majori- 
ties— as  large  as  those  we  require  for  ratify- 
ing a  treaty  or  amending  the  Constitution. 
The  growing  risk  of  the  nuclear  holocaust 
and  the  growing  dependence  one  on  the  other 
for  raw  materials  and  for  manufactured 
goods  can  help  produce  that  consensus  on 
a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

The  problem  starts  with  a  consensus  that 
provides  the  ground  rules  for  avoidance  of 
military  clashes  at  the  nuclear  level.  Those 
ground  rules  obviously  come  first;  but  they 
are  the  mere  start  of  the  problem.  From 
that  point  on  we  must  move  toward  find- 


ing, area  by  area,  problem  by  problem,  prac- 
tical means  for  resolving  conflicts  without 
the  use  of  the  ultimate  force.  This  means  a 
contlnuotu  interchange  of  views  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  the  Chinese  bloc,  and  with  all 
other  groups  In  the  world.  It  means  endless 
conferences  and  seminars  and  monumental 
discussions  and  reports.  It  probably  means 
replacing  one  group  of  worn-out  negotiators 
with  another.  But  I  believe  the  Inventive 
genius  of  schol£a-s  In  the  West  and  of  scholars 
both  Inside  and  outside  the  Communist  bloc 
Is  so  great  that  a  consensus  can  be  found. 
As  Ernest  Cuneo  states  In  his  book  "Science 
and  History"  (1963).  the  conventional  Ideas 
of  sovereignty  no  longer  fit  our  needs.  As 
he  states,  the  present  problem  Is  "not  one  of 
static  coexistence,  but  one  of  Joint  dynamic 
coevolutlon."  page  226. 

Nation-states  are  necessary  in  the  evolu- 
tionary scheme.  Thoy.  are  to  a  people  what 
an  Integrated  personality  Is  to  the  Individual. 
But  the  classical  self-contained  nation-state 
Is  obsolete  measured  by  the  political  needs  of 
the  world. 

There  can.  In  the  long  run,  be  no  salvation 
from  nuclear  ruin  unless  the  clash  of  op- 
posed forces  Is  avoided.  That  can  happen 
only  by  a  consensus  that  produces  disarma- 
ment and  establishes  alternative  methods  at 
the  regional  and  International  level  for  the 
solution  of  controversies.  The  new  world 
community,  like  the  new  regional  communi- 
ties, will  need  police  forces.  It  will  need  Its 
executive,  legislative,  administrative,  and 
Judicial  arms  of  government.  The  task  of 
our  generation  Is  to  educate  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  concerning  the  nieeds  of  those  com- 
munities and  the  instruments  for  their 
management.  We  know  that  remarkable  re- 
sults, including  the  means  of  "peacefully 
settling"  disputes,  follow  an  "acceptance  of 
common  Identity"  (Cuneo,  op.  clt.  supra,  p. 
20). 

Those  who  support  the  tradition  of  the 
free  society  have,  I  think,  a  special  role  to 
play  In  promoting  regimes  of  common 
Identity.  We  can  create  a  powerful  moral 
force  In  the  world  by  using,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  existing  Institutions  to  settle  such 
disputes  as  we  have  with  each  other.  If 
there  are  no  Institutions  adequate  to  that 
end,  we  should  be  the  first  to  propose  the 
Invention  of  new  ones  and  to  give  them  our 
support. 

We  know  from  our  own  exp>erience  that 
the  difference  between  the  Communist  world 
and  the  free  world  Is  not  the  difference  be- 
tween black  and  white.  We  know  that  great 
changes  both  In  theories  and  In  practices 
have  taken  place.  We  know  that  there  is  a 
wide  spectrum  In  Communist  Ideology,  ex- 
tending today  from  Pelping  on  the  extreme 
left  to  Belgrade  on  the  right.  We  know  that 
antagonistic  Ideologies  "not  reconcilable  by 
logic"  (Benjamin  v.  Cohen,  the  United  Na- 
tions (1961) .  p.  71)  do  evolve  In  the  direction 
of  consensus  under  the  necessities  of  the  nu- 
clear  age,  under  cultural  exchanges,  under 
the  necessities  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  Is 
this  actuality  of  change  that  makes  the 
prospects  for  a  rule  of  law  In  world  affairs 
brighter  than  most  dared  to  hope  but  a  short 
time  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  most  Senators  know  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  regard  in  which  I  hold 
Justice  Douglas.  He  is  one  of  the  sound 
liberal  jurists  of  our  time — and  I  use 
the  term  advisedly — for  his  writings 
show  that  he  firmly  believes  that,  after 
all,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  a  living  hand,  not  a  dead  one.  He 
recognizes  that  law  is  an  evolving  insti- 
tution, not  a  static  one.  He  has  made 
some  brilliant,  scholarly  contributions  to 
juridical  literature  and  legal  litera- 
ture in  the  field  of  international  law. 
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The  lecture  which  he  delivered  on  Febru- 
ary 1  highly  commends  itself  to  Sena- 
tors and  others  who  are  interested  in 
trying  to  implement  the  great  ideal  of 
the  rule  of  law  as  a  substitute  for  the 
jungle  law  of  military  action,  unilateral 
or  multilateral. 

I  particularly  wish  to  comment  on 
certain  observations  he  made  in  the 
speech,  starting  on  page  7.  Justice 
Douglas  said : 

Work  l3  cut  out  for  the  International 
lawyer  the  world  over;  and,  whatever  the 
level,  It  may  be  as  important  as  work  at  the 
summit.  Take,  for  example,  the  regional 
problems.  Asia  is  primarily  a  source  of  raw 
materials  on  which  the  affluent  societies  still 
feed.  The  growing  Asian  demand  is  for  their 
own  factories  and  plants  through  which 
their  vast  resources  can  be  processed  and 
manufactured. 

Great  Britain,  Prance,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  and  other  colonial  pow- 
ers that  have  exploited  the  raw  material 
areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  have  always,  ap- 
parently, missed  this  observation  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas.  The  sad  thing  is  that  we 
seek  to  buttress  that  exploitation  by 
seeking  to  help  to  retain  their  foothold 
in  Asia  by  conducting  our  unfortunate 
war  in  Asia.  Justice  Douglas  says  in  this 
brilliant  speech: 

The  needs  of  Asia  are  as  gce&t  as  thoee 
of  Exirope,  if  not  greater,  wheh  it  comes  to 
the  common  defense,  the  common  market, 
and  the  promotion  of  its  peculiar  regional 
needs.  The  overpowering  presence  of  the 
Peiplng  regime  accents  the  need  for  common 
action  on  common  problems.  Those  prob- 
lems are  soluble  only  on  Asian  terms — not 
by  the  Rudyard  Klplings. 

Unfortunately,  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  of  America  does  not  rec- 
ognize that.  We  seem  to  think  that  the 
Asian  problems  can  be  solved  on  the  basis 
of  American  terms. 

We  could  not  be  more  wrong,  for  we 
are  going  to  be  thrown  out  of  Asia. 
When?  Time  will  demonstrate.  But  we 
cannot  stay  there.  The  Asians  will 
throw  us  out  if  it  takes  them  a  hundred 
years.  But  we  are  going  to  be  thrown 
out.  We  can  kill  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  boys  in  a  war  in  Asia,  and 
we  will  still  be  thrown  out.  We  can 
squander  additional  billions  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars — and  we  have  al- 
ready squandered  $6,500  million  on  the 
imjustifiable  war  in  Asia — and  we  will 
still  be  thrown  out.  Justice  Douglas  is 
correct  when  he  says: 

Those  problems  are  soluble  only  on 
Asian  terms — not  by  the  Rudyard  Klplings. 

He  goes  on  in  his  lecture  to  say: 

Reflecting  on  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
makes  the  effort  seem  herculean  at  this 
stage.  It  will,  indeed,  engage  the  attention 
of  a  generation  of  International  lawyers  if 
we  are  spared  the  nuclear  holocaust. 

I  commend  especially  to  American  lawyers 
our  own  regional  problems.  The  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  is  In  many  respects 
embryonic.  It  does  not  even  have  a  hemi- 
spheric covirt. 

I  digress  from  the  speech  by  Justice 
Douglas  to  point  out  that  there  are  pro- 
cedures within  the  charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  that  permit, 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  a  resort  to  the  appli- 
cation to  the  rule  of  law  by  way  of 


setting  up  special  tribunals  and  by  way 
of  arbitration,  conciliation,  or  mediation, 
or  more  formal  adjudication.  The  Jus- 
tice is  quite  right;  the  Organization  of 
American  States  does  not  have  a  perma- 
nent judicial  body.  I  think  it  would 
augur  well  for  the  future  if  the  United 
States,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  were 
to  give  some  study  to  the  desirability  of 
amending  the  chaiter  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal that  could  be  made  available  to 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  as  a  judicial  forum  to  which 
could  be  referred  disputes  which,  from 
time  to  time,  cause  frictions,  misunder- 
standings, and  bad  relations  within  the 
hemisphere. 
Justice  Douglas  further  states: 
Certainly  one  should  be  created. 

I  completely  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 
He  continues : 

What  Jurisdiction  should  it  have?  What 
about  indirect  aggression — hostile  propa- 
ganda, fifth  column  activity.  Infiltration  of 
armed  bands,  exertion  of  economic  and  po- 
litical pressures?  Are  legal  controls  ovor 
these  activities  practical?  On  October  21, 
1964,  the  Secretary  General.  Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora, 
presented  to  the  Council  nine  proposals  for 
strengthening  OAS.  One  proposal  was  for 
increased  emphasis  on  human  rights.  OAS 
has  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Man  that  covers  a  wide  range  of  civil 
rights.  OAS  has  an  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  to  administer  that 
Declaration.  But  Its  functions  are  educa- 
tional and  advisory.  Statute,  Article  9.  At 
Punta  De  Este  in  1962  it  was  resolved  that 
the  powers  of  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  be  broadened  and 
strengthened  so  that  there  may  be  a  "col- 
lective defense  of  human  rights"  with  "In- 
ternational legal  protection"  of  them. 
Should  it  follow  more  closely  the  European 
example  and  have  a  Commission  and  a  Court 
with  adjudicatory  powers?  See  Robertson. 
The  Etu-opean  Court  of  Human  Rights,  9 
Am.  J.  Comp.  L.  1. 16-19  ( 1960) . 

One  other  important  OAS  idea  being  dis- 
cussed concerns  the  overthrow  of  elected  gov- 
ernments by  military  coups.  The  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  free  of  that  scourge  for 
only  8  years  In  Its  500-year  history.  Juan 
Bosch,  with  a  people's  mandate  and  a  demo- 
cratic program,  was  tolerated  by  the  army 
less  than  a  year.  How  can  democratic  insti- 
tutions ever  take  root  unless  there  is  some 
stability  for  their  growth?  Should  OAS  have 
the  machinery  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  de- 
posed democratic  government  that  was  elect- 
ed by  the  people? 

We  face  in  the  world  today  a  situation 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  "an  unsta- 
ble balance  of  terror."  St.  Laurent,  The  Rule 
of  Law  Applied  Between  Nations  (1961),  4 
Canadian  Bar  J.  216,  222.  Many  think  that 
the  chances  of  avoiding  nuclear  disaster  are 
slim.  Certainly  It  cannot  be  done  by  unilat- 
eral action.  A  consensus  is  needed.  What 
kind  of  consensus? 

I  digress  from  the  speech  again  to  say 
that  we  are  not  going  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
war  by  avoiding  a  unilateral  military  ac- 
tion in  Asia.  We  are  going  to  increase 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month 
by  month,  the  danger  of  that  shocking 
war,  being  prosecuted  primarily  by  the 
United  States,  ending  in  a  nuclear  war. 

The  address  continues: 

We  never  would  be  parties  to  a  consensus 
of  surrender.  Any  consensus  must  be  one 
of  accommodation;  and  that  Is  true  what- 


ever ideological  group  is  involved.  On  the 
other  hand  It  usually  cannot  mean  a  con. 
sensus  of  only  a  bare  majority  of  each  of  the 
contending  peoples.  For  the  issues  that  face 
mankind  can  be  easily  Inflamed  by  racial 
religious,  and  ideological  forces  that  change 
a  bare  majority  into  a  minority  overnight 
on  special  issues.  The  consensus  on  the  Im- 
portant  questions  must  be  reflected  by  large 
majorities — as  large  as  those  we  require  for 
ratifying  a  treaty  or  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  growing  risk  of  the  nuclear  holo- 
caust  and  the  growing  dependence  one  on 
the  other  for  raw  materials  and  for  manu- 
factured  goods  can  help  produce  that  con- 
sensus  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

The  problem  starts  with  a  consensus  that 
provides  the  ground  rules  for  avoidance  of 
military  clashes  at  the  nuclear  level.  Those 
ground  rules  obviously  come  first;  but  they 
are  the  mere  start  of  the  problem.  From  that 
point  on  we  must  move  toward  finding,  area 
by  area,  problem  by  problem,  practical  niieans 
for  resolving  confilcts  without  the  use  of  the 
ultimate  force.  This  means  a  continuous 
Interchange  of  views  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  the 
Chinese  bloc,  and  with  all  other  groups  in 
the  world.  It  means  endless  conferences  and 
seminars  and  monumental  discussions  and 
reports.  It  probably  means  replacing  one 
group  of  worn-out  negotiators  with  another. 
But  I  believe  the  inventive  genius  of  scholars 
In  the  West  and  of  scholars  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Communist  bloc  is  so  great  that 
a  consensus  can  be  found.  As  Ernest  Cuneo 
states  in  his  book  "Science  and  History"— 
1963 — the  conventional  ideas  of  sovereignty 
no  longer  fit  our  needs.  As  he  states,  the 
present  problem  is  "not  one  of  static  co- 
existence,  but  one  of  joint  dynamic  co- 
evolution." 

It  is  a  brilliant  speech  from  the  first 
word  to  the  last.  I  am  afraid  that  Jus- 
tice Douglas  represents  one  of  the  voices 
in  the  wilderness  of  warmaking  these 
days.  Yet,  we  can  only  continue  to  hope 
that  these  voices  will  be  heard.  We  can 
only  continue  to  hope  that  mankind  will 
not  destroy  Itself.  I  continue  to  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  not  continue 
to  be  a  major  cause  of  creating  the  dan- 
ger that  we  will  be  thrown  into  world 
war  III. 

This  great  teaching  of  Justice  Douglas, 
presented  in  scholarly  fashion,  offers  us, 
I  think,  as  far  as  its  major  premise  is 
concerned,  in  its  defense  of  the  rule  of 
law,  mankind's  last  hope  for  avoiding 
world  war  III. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  March  U. 
1965,  at   12   o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  10, 1965: 

In  the  Army 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Oen.  Maurice  Lynn  Watts,  0392863, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 


The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
s  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  693(a)  and  3385: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.    William    Fahy    Shcehan,    01285126, 
Armor. 

■■  mmm         *• 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  the  following  verse  from  Luke 
24:  48:  Ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things, 
and  then  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  we  humbly  acknowl- 
edge that  we  are  witnessing  a  time  of 
world  crisis  and  revolution,  of  confusion 
and  doubt,  of  upheavals  and  overturn- 
Ings  of  history. 

There  are  many  dark  problems  ahead 
of  us,  demanding  to  be  solved.  We  seem 
to  be  walking  a  twilight  path,  reasoning 
and  holding  counsel  together,  but  often 
discouraged  and  sad  and  lonely. 

We  sincerely  feel  that  we  need  more 
faith  for  our  comfort  and  courage.  May 
we  never  be  timid  about  our  faith  or 
shrink  from  trying  to  share  it  with  oth- 
ers. Make  us  more  forthright  in  talk- 
ing of  those  spiritual  truths  which  bear 
witness  that  we  are  concerned  about  life's 
highest  interests. 

Let  us  not  be  reticent  about  what  we 
know  we  ought  to  believe  and  what  Thou 
dost  expect  us  to  believe.  Help  us  to 
keep  aglow  the  light  of  faith  during  these 
times  and  may  we  do  our  utmost  to  stem 
the  tides  of  crime  and  delinquency  among 
youth  and  adults. 

Grant  that  we  may  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, compromise  with  the  forces  of 
evil  but  may  we  join  hands  and  hearts 
in  a  new  covenant  of  love  and  fidelity 
to  Thee  in  whom  humanity  alone  can 
find  healing  and  hope. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  nawe.    Amen. 


MEET  AGGRESSION  AGAINST  VOT- 
ING RIGHTS  OP  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
and  the  world  learned  in  Manchuria  and 
Ethiopia  that  aggression  cannot  be 
wished  away  but,  if  Ignored,  will  grow 
and  spread  like  cancer. 

Unchallenged  aggression  grows  simply 
because  would-be  aggressors  begin  to  be- 
lieve they  can  get  away  with  It,  too. 
Who  can  deny  that  the  scourge  upon 
American  citizens  in  Selma  is  aggression 
as  rank  and  brutal  as  any  practiced  In 
Korea  or  Vietnam? 

Legislation  is  being  introduced  in  this 
Congress  effectively  to  meet  aggression 
against  the  voting  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  Wilson: 
I  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty 
that  within  another  90  days,  there  will 
be  other  Selmas  if  this  American  Gov- 
ernment does  not  concert  this  means  by 
which  to  prevent  them. 

The  eyes  of  racist  demons,  as  well  as 
the  eyes  of  heaven  are  upon  this  Gov- 
ernment as  it  determines  whether  it  will 
protect  God's  children  everjrwhere  in 
this  Nation. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mp,.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  tl?e  House  is  re- 
quested :  i 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Commitjf  e  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress. 


ALLIED  SHIPS  GOING  TO  RED  VIET- 
NAM CALL  IN  U.S.  PORTS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  last  half  of  1964  over  200  ships 
flying  the  allied  flag  hauled  Red  cargoes 
into  North  Vietnam.  Ironically  these 
same  ships  are  being  permitted  to  pick 
up  the  profits  from  U.S.  trade  in  our  own 
ports. 

This  situation  exists  at  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  has  slipped  to 
the  point  where  it  now  carries  less  than 
10  percent  of  America's  sea  trade. 

At  this  very  moment  a  Panamanian 
ship  called  the  Severn  River  is  loading 
in  the  port  of  New  York.  The  Severn 
River  went  into  North  Vietnam  l£ist  year. 
It  also  visited  the  U.S.  ports  of  Richmond 
and  Norfolk.  The  Severn  River  arrived 
in  New  York  last  Thursday,  March  4, 
from  Commvmist  Poland,  and  will  sail  for 
Italy  shortly. 

This  ship  is  typical  of  others  which 
serve  the  Reds  in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  Caribbean  while  enjoying  the 
conveniences  of  a  free-world  flag.  Os- 
tensibly, the  Severn  River  is  owned  by 
the  International  Commercial  Corp.,  of 
Monrovia,  Liberia.  The  president  of  that 
corporation  is  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Hooper, 
of  Chlslehurst,  Kent,  England.   The  cor- 


poration's vice  president  and  its  secre- 
tary-treasurer are  both  British,  and  I 
have  their  names,  and  addresses.  / 

While  over  40  percent  of  the  free- world 
ships  going  into  North  Vietnam  fly  the 
British  flag,  the  allied  nations  of  Japan, 
Greece,  Norway,  Lebanon,  Italy,  West 
Germany,  and  Panama  also  engage  in 
this  Red  trade. 

Other  free-world  vessels  going  into 
Vietcong  ports  are  using  U.S.  ports  as 
well,  I  have  urged  the  State  Department 
to  stiffen  diplomatic  pressures  on  those 
countries  shipping  for  the  Reds.  The 
President  Is  doing  his  utmost  to  control 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  The  least  our 
friends  can  do  is  stop  helping  our  ene- 
mies. 

ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE  IN  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  much  interest  the  daily  pro- 
tests of  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
constitutional  guarantee  that  one  man 
should  have  one  vote  in  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Advocates  of  this  change  vest  para- 
mount importance  in  geography,  history, 
economic  interests  and,  as  they  say,  "fac- 
tors other  than  population."' 

Is  not  "population"  another  word  for 
"people"? 

I  had  always  believed  that  the  purpose 
of  government  is  to  serve  people;  that 
representative  government  is  charged  to 
represent  people;  and  that  democracy  is 
government  by  p)eople. 

Now  we  are  told  that  people  must  be 
subordinated  to  geography — or  history — 
or  economic  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  strange  doctrine. 

Is  geography  important — except  to  lo- 
cate people? 

Is  history  important — except  to  guide 
people? 

Is  economic  interest  important — ex- 
cept to  sustain  people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  goverrunents  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
If  this  be  true  then  democracy  has  but 
one  foundation,  and  that  is  people. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  consider  Concur- 
rent Resolution  4  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  long  overdue.  It  has  been 
20  years  since  the  organization  of  the 
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Congress  was  examined  and  recom- 
mendations were  made  through  the 
La  Follette-Monroney  committee. 

I  support  this  resolution.  I  am  sure 
it  will  pass.  However,  there  is  one  very 
unfortunate  limiting  provision  to  v/hich 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
membership. 

The  resolution  states  that — 

Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  committee  to  make 
any  recommendations  with  respect  to  rules, 
parliamentary  procedures,  practices,  and 
precedents  of  either  House,  or  the  considera- 
tion of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either 
House. 

I  believe  there  are  some  Members  who 
wish  to  amend  this  concurrent  resolution 
to  strike  out  this  limiting  provision.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  an  effective  com- 
mittee which  wiU  thoroughly  study  the 
reorganization  of  Congress,  it  should  not 
be  limited  or  hogtied.  It  should  be 
given  the  freedom  to  make  a  long  and 
careful  examination  of  all  aspects  of 
Congress.  To  be  effective,  the  inquiry 
should  go  into  all  of  the  rules,  procedures, 
and  precedents  of  the  House.  Under  the 
Constitution,  "each  House  may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings."  and  this  will 
be  the  case  here.  also.  But  we  should 
not  inhibit  the  basic  inquiry. 

I  would  like  to  alert  the  membership 
that  this  amendment  will  be  brought  up 
when  the  resolution  is  considered  tomor- 
row. I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted  in  order  to  produce  a  more 
meaningful  inquiry.  Then  Congress  it- 
self will  have  a  full  opportunity  to  pass 
on  any  recommendations  which  are 
made.  Why  limit  the  joint  committee? 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  trust  ourselves  to 
proceed  with  a  full  and  free  inquiry,  and 
then  vote  on  the  results  of  the  joint 
committee's  deliberations. 


THE  SELMA.  ALA..  SITUATION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  the  House  on  the  very 
explosive  situation  in  Selma.  Ala. 

Negro  citizens  in  Selma  in  the  past 
days  have  been  subjected  to  cruel  and 
imusual  treatment  at  the  hands  of  lo- 
cal and  State  officials.  It  is  a  national 
disgrace  to  have  American  citizens  beat- 
en, tear  gassed,  and  abused  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Most  of  us  look  to  our  local  and  State 
police  as  dedicated  public  servants  who 
strive  to  maintain  the  public  order.  In 
Selma  we  are  treated  to  a  spectacle  in 
which  Negroes  not  only  cannot  look  to 
the  police  for  protection,  but  must  fear 
the  police  as  a  prime  source  of  harass- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  certain  white  and  Negro 
citizens  of  Alabama  have  been  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  right  of  peaceful 
assembly.  I  believe  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient grounds  to  assume  certain  local 


and  State  officials  are  responsible  for 
depriving  these  citizens  of  this  right. 

Under  title  18,  sections  241  and  242  of 
the  United  States  Code,  it  is  a  crime  for 
any  person  acting  under  color  of  law  to 
deprive  another  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  of  any  constitutional  right,  privi- 
lege, or  immunity.  It  is  also  a  crime  for 
two  or  more  persons  to  conspire  to  in- 
jure, oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any 
citizen  in  the  free  exercise  of  any  con- 
stitutional right  or  privilege. 

It  is  my  understanding  and  hope  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  presently  investigating  recent 
developments  in  the  city  of  Selma  to  see 
if  any  violations  of  Federal  law  have  oc- 
curred. If  there  have  been  violations,  I 
think  that  every  fairminded  citizen  of 
our  coimtry  will  join  me  today  in  urging 
the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  those 
men  responsible  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law. 


DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore we  conclude  our  action  on  the  drug 
abuse  bUl,  H.R.  2,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Queens  County,  N.Y.— the  Honor- 
able James  J.  Delaney— who  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  this  point  where  there  is 
a  very  good  likelihood  that  it  will  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

In  1950,  15  years  ago,  Jim  Delaney  was 
working  to  improve  the  protection  of  the 
American  public  through  strengthening 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  In 
the  early  1950's,  long  before  some  of  us 
were  even  Members  of  this  House,  he  and 
his  investigating  committee  worked  dili- 
gently to  gain  the  necessary  and  appro- 
priate information  whereby  corrective 
legislation  could  be  developed. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  Jim  Delaney  in- 
troduced legislation  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. He  had  long  ago  recognized  the 
tremendous  growth  in  the  traffic  of  dan- 
gerous drugs,  and  had  recommended 
that  penalties  on  the  abuse  of  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines  be  placed  where 
they  rightfully  belong — on  the  pushers 
rather  than  on  the  enslaved  users. 

I  believe  that  every  American  parent 
whose  children  will  be  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  drug  abuse  owes  him  a 
great  debt  of  thanks.  I  believe,  too,  that 
every  person  who  drives  and  carries  his 
family  on  the  Nation's  highways  can  be 
thankful  to  Jim  Delaney  for  clearing 
those  roads  of  drug  abusers  armed  with 
lethal  automobiles.  His  handiwork  will 
be  clearly  demonstrated  by  passage  of 
this  bill  which  will  help  improve  safe- 
guards against  drug  abuse,  work  to  re- 
duce our  highway  accident  toll,  and  at 
the  same  time  decrease  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crimes  of  violence. 


HEALTH   HAZARD   OF   CIGARETTES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public 
Health  Service  through  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral yesterday  asked  Congress  for  $1,- 
950,000  to  help  keep  the  public  informed 
on  the  health  hazards  of  cigarettes,  i 
am  today  requesting  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  to  cooperate  in 
this  effort  by  considering  voluntary  curbs 
on  cigarette  advertising  to  help  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  in  this  effort. 


DEMOCRACY  MEANS  A  PARTNER- 
SHIP OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  tributes  ever  paid  to  Winston 
Churchill  was  at  a  time  that  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  having  been  the  pinnacle  of 
his  career.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  war  was  still 
unknown  and  the  Churchillian  power  to 
mobilize  the  courage  and  moral  force  of 
the  free  world  was  not  yet  the  legend 
that  it  has  now  become. 

Writing  in  early  1942  Walter  Lippmann 
noted  Churchill's  dedication  to  the  prac- 
tice of  democracy,  and  in  particular  to 
Churchill's  concept  that  a  free  people  are 
entitled  to  full  partnership  in  govern- 
ment and  that  such  partnership  includes 
a  frank  appraisal  of  all  the  information 
that  is  necessary  to  create  and  sustain 
national  policy. 

Sometimes  this  may  mean  conveying 
good  and  hopeful  news.  Sometimes  it 
may  mean  conveying  discouraging  and 
bad  news.  But  this  full  partnership  in 
government  by  the  people  is  necessary  to 
the  practice  of  democracy.  It  is  in  this 
spirit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  today  join- 
ing in  the  cosponsorship  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  change  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  as  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  be  recognized  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing questions  propounded  by  Members  of 
the  House. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Conmiittee  on  Inter- 


state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  bring- 
ing out  the  bill  H.R.  2,  to  establish  great- 
er control  over  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  depressant  and  similar  drugs 
including  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines. I  have  worked  In  the  narcotics 
field  for  a  great  many  years  and  it  has 
been  my  experience  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  this  problem  throughout  the 
Nation  that  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty 
in  educating  the  people  to  the  dangers, 
but  also  the  fact  that  the  laws  were  too 
easy  on  those  making  drugs  available  for 
use  in  a  harmful  way. 

This  is  particularly  so  now  since  the 
Chinese  are  using  drugs  as  one  of  their 
methods  of  destroying  us  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Over  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  growing  public  concern  about 
this  problem.  Many  diivers  of  motor 
vehicles,  for  instance,  resort  to  the  use 
of  these  pills  with  the  result  very  often 
being  serious  accidents  on  the  highways 
when  they  are  used  improperly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  very  urgent  need 
for  this  bill  and  I  hope  that  we  will  pass 
it  overwhelmingly  when  it  is  brought  up 
for  a  vote  this  afternoon^  I 


CAMPAIGN  IN  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
hear  the  broadcast  attributed  to  Mr. 
Huntley,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  cam- 
paigns outside  of  my  own  area,  but  in 
my  own  section  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  race  issue  was  one  of  the  paramount 
ones.  This  has  been  affirmed  by  every 
objective  commentator.  If  the  gentle- 
man who  just  spoke,  would  like  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  "literature"  used  in 
the  campaign  I  will  be  very  happy  to  let 
him  have  it. 

I  hope  the  expressions  made  here  to- 
day mean  that  we  are  witnessing  the  end 
of  this  type  of  campaign.  I  am  certain 
that  all  good  Americans,  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  join  me  in  this 
expectation. 


fairs  of  state  through  their  misuse  of 
legally  acquired  power  is  bared  to  us. 

If  we  are  now  to  protect  at  home  the 
freedoms  and  beliefs  we  defend  abroad, 
we  must  proclaim  the  determination  of 
this  Congress  that  Federal  forces  will  be 
used  to  protect  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
when  local  forces  deny,  intimidate,  or 
deprive  us  of  those  fundamental  priv- 
ileges granted  by  our  Constitution.  This 
Congress  must  further  proclaim  its  de- 
termination that  effective  voting  rights 
be  given  to  all  our  citizens  now  so  that 
they  may  effectively  turn  out  the  petty 
tyrants  who  have  intruded  themselves 
into  our  governments. 

Let  us  now  do  our  part,  that  these 
honored  defenders  of  our  bberties  shall 
not  have  suffered  in  vain.  I  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  this  end. 


RECORD  OF  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  IS  A  GOOD  RECORD 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  J] 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
while  driving  in  my  automobile,  I  had 
occasion  to  listen  to  Chet  Huntley's  radio 
broadcast  entitled  "Emphasis."  To  say 
the  least,  I  was  shook  up  no  little  bit 
when  in  closing  his  remarks,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley attempted  to  tar  and  feather  the  Re- 
publican Party  with  what  is  currently 
going  on  in  Selma,  Ala. 

Mr.  Huntley  speaking  of  the  inexcus- 
able brutality  of  certain  policemen  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  said:  || 

Here  lies  another  monumental  portion  of 
the  wreckage  of  the  Republican  Party  be- 
cause it  got  Itself  identified  with  the  forces 
opposed  to  Negro  registration  and  Negro 
voting. 

In  today's  Washington  Post.  Mr.  Mar- 
quis Childs  takes  a  similar  line,  by 
strange  coincidence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  decent 
Americans  resent  this  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts  as  deeply  as  I  do.  To  at- 
tempt to  make  political  capital  out  of 
the  tragedy  of  Selma  through  distortion 
of  this  kind  is  to  warp  and  degrade  the 
honorable  profession  of  journalism. 

Let  me  remind  our  friends  in  the  re- 
porting business  that  the  record  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  civil  rights  is  a 
proud  one.  By  not  one  act.  word,  or  deed 
did  the  Republican  Party  so  identify  it- 
self with  these  racists. 

The  brutality  in  Selma  is  the  result  of 
the  policies  of  the  Democrat  Governor 
of  Alabama,  and  no  matter  how  hard 
some  might  try  they  cannot  find  one 
single  Republican  invojlyed  in  the  whole 
shoddy  affair. 


PROPOSED  RULES  CHANGE  TO  PER- 
MIT SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO 
APPEAR  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenaan  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  the  distinguished 
former  Ambassador  to  Israel,  now  a 
Member  of  this  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid],  joining  in 
the  politically  oriented  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lind- 
say], which  would  change  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  invite  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  appear  in  the  well  of  the  House 
and  submit  to  questioning.  I  do  not  ex- 
actly see  what  this  would  contribute  to 
foreign  policy.  If  it  is  such  a  good  thing, 
why  not  have  all  of  the  Cabinet  Mem- 
bers come  into  the  House  and  submit  to 
questioning?  Obviously  it  is  not  a  good 
thing,  or  the  resolution  would  include  all 
of  them. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  SELMA 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
of  Selma  is  the  tragedy  of  America.  It 
is  the  tragedy  of  freemen  everywhere. 

Those  who  were  sworn  to  uphold  and 
enforce  the  law  used  their  power  to  break 
it.  Peaceful  citizens,  whom  the  officers 
of  the  law  were  obliged  to  protect,  -were 
beaten  and  gassed  by  their  protectors. 

The  rule  of  law  is  threatened.  The 
wilLngness  of  men,  unlettered  and  un- 
knowing of  our  heritage,  to  seize  the  af- 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Members  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays] 
has  advised  that  tomorrow  he  will  call 
up  sundry  printing  resolutions  and  three 
resolutions  deaUng  with  funds  for  com- 
mittees of  the  House. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  TRAIN- 
ING—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  18(c)  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act 
(Public  Law  85-507,  approved  July  7. 
1958),  I  am  transmitting  forms  supply- 
ing information  on  those  employees  who, 
during  fiscal  year  1964.  participated  in 
training  in  non-Government  facilities  in 
courses  that  were  over  120  days  in  dura- 
tion and  those  employees  who  received 
training  in  non-Government  facilities  as 
the  result  of  receiving  an  award  or  con- 
tribution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  10,  1965. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was 
intrigued  a  few  minutes  ago  when  the 
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gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs] 
mentioned  his  campaign. 

I  would  5im-:ly  ask  the  question  how 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  voted  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964? 

I  think  we  all  know  the  ansvvei  to  that 
question.  It  iU  behooves  the  gentleman 
to  raise  this  issue  on  the  floor  in  the 
manner  he  did  todav. 


DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hous3  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committer  of  the  Whol?'House  on  the 
State  of  the  Un:')n  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  safety  by 
amending  the  Federal  FooS,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  special  controls 
for  depressant  and  stimulant  diugs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2,  with 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  the  chair. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  CHAIRMAN.    When  the  Commit- 
tee lose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute ending  on  Hne  24,  page  22.    If 
there  are  no  amendments  to  section  1 
the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  there  is  a  widespread  iUlcit 
traffic  in  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs 
moving  in  or  otherwise  affecting  interstate 
commerce;  that  t-^e  use  of  such  drugs,  when 
not  undsr  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  prac- 
titioner, often  endangers  safety  on  the  high- 
ways (without  distinction  of  interstate  and 
intrastate  traffic  thereon)  and  otherwise  has 
become  a  threat  to  the  public  health  and 
safety,  making  additional  regulation  of  such 
drugs  necessaj-y  regardless  of  the  Intrastate 
or  Intei-state  origin  of  such  drugs-  that  in 
order  to  make  regulation  and  protection  of 
Interstate  commerce  in  such  drugs  effective 
regulation  of  intrastate  commerce  is  al?d 
necessary  because,  among  other  things,  such 
drugs,  when  held  for  Illicit  sale,  oftsn  do  not 
bear  labeling  shewing  their  place  of  origin 
and  because  In  the  form  In  which  they  are 
so  held  or  in  which  they  are  consum.ed  a 
determination  of  their  place  of  origin  is  often 
extrem-ely  difficult  or  impossible-  and  that 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  without 
the  regulation  of  Intrastate  commerce  In 
such  drugs,  as  provided  in  this  Act  would 
discriminate  against  and  adversely  affect 
interstate  commerce  In  such  drugs. 

CONTROL  OF  DEPRESSANT  AND  STIMULANT  DRUGS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U  S  C  321 ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(V)  The  term  'depressant  or  stimulant 
drug'  means — 

"(1)  any  drug  which  contains  any  quan- 
tity of  (A)  barbituric  acid  or  any  of  the 
salts  of  barbituric  acid;  or  (B)  any  deriva- 
tive of  barbituric  acid  which  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  under  section  502(d) 
as  habit  forming; 

"(2)  any  drug  which  contains  any  quan- 
tity of  (A)  amphetamine  or  any  of  its  opti- 
cal isomers;  (B)  any  salt  of  amphetamine  or 
any  salt  of  an  optical  Isomer  of  ampheta- 


mine; or  (C)  any  substance  which  the  Sec- 
retary, after  Investlgaticn,  has  found  to  be. 
and  by  regulation  designated  as.  habit  form- 
ing because  of  i'us  stimulant  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system;  or 

"(3)  any  drug  which  contains  any  quan- 
tity of  a  substance  which  the  Secretary  after 
ipvestlgatlcn,  has  fcimd  to  have  and  by 
regulation  designates  as  having,  a 'potential 
for  abuse  bec.ui5e  of  its  depressant  or  stimu- 
lant effect  on  the  central  nervous  svsfm  or 
its  hallucinogenic  effect;  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  net  designate  under  this 
paragraph,  or  under  c!iu.-e  (C)  of  subpara- 
graph (2).  (A)  any  substance  that  is  now  in- 
cluded, or  is  hereafter  included,  within  the 
classifications  stated  in  section  4731  and 
marmua'ia  as  defined  in  section  4761,  of  the 
laterral  Revenue  Cods  of  1954  (26  USC 
4731,  4761).  or  iB)  peyote  (meccallne)  but 
only  insofar  as  its  use  is  In  correction  with 
the  ceremonies  of  a  bona  fide  religious  or- 
gn.nlzatlon. 

The  provisions  of  subsections  (e).  (f)  and 
(g)  of  section  701  shall,  subject  to  the' pro- 
visions of  section  511(g),  relating  to  advisory 
committees,  apply  to  and  govern  proceedings 
for  the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of 
regulations  under  subparagraph  (2)  (C)  or 
(3)    of  this  paragraph." 

(b)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act  (21  U.S  C  ch 
9.  subch.  V)  is  amended  by  adding  at' the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"DEPRESSANT    AND    STIMULANT    DRUGS 

"Sec.  £11.  (a)  No  pei.^on  shall  manufac- 
ture, compound,  or  pro:es.,  a.iv  depres.-.iut 
or  stimulant  dru?,  except  th^t  this  pro- 
hibition shall  not  appiv  to  th  •  following 
person3  whose  activities  ia  cDnnection  with 
any  £ucii  drug  are  solely  as  snecified  In  tliis 
subsection: 

"(1)(A)  Manufacturers,  compounders  and 
processors  reglstereiT  under  bection  510  who 
are  regularly  engaged,  and  are  otherwise 
qualified,  in  conformance  wi.'ih  loc.-.l  laws 
in  preparing  pharmaceutical  chemicals  or 
prescription  drugs  for  distribution  through 
branch  outlets,  through  wholesale  druggists 
.or  by  direct  shipment,  (1)  to  pharmacies  or 
to  hospitals,  clini:s,  public  health  agencies 
or  phyolcian.?.  for  dispensing  by  registered 
pharmacists  upon  prescriptions,  or  for  use 
by  or  under  the  .^upervicion  of  practitioners 
licensed  by  law  to  administer  such  drugs 
in  the  course  of  their  professlcnal  practice, 
or  (ii)  to  laboratories  or  research  or  educa- 
tional institution.s  for  their  use  in  research 
teaf'hing.  or  chemical  analysl?. 

'•(B)  Suppliers  (otherwise  qualified  in 
conformance  with  local  laws)  of  maj'ufac- 
vurers,  compounders,  and  processcrs  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Wholesale  drug^sts  registered  under 
section  510  who  maintain  establishments  in 
cor.formance  with  local  laws  and  are  regu- 
larly engaged  in  supplying  prescription  drugs 
(A)  to  pharmacies,  or  to  hospitals,  clinics, 
public  health  agencies,  or  physicians  for 
dispensing  by  registered  pharmacists  upon 
prescriptions,  or  for  use  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  practitioners  licensed  by  law 
to  administer  such  drugs  in  the  course  of 
their  professional  practice,  or  (B)  to  labora- 
tories or  research  or  education.il  ln.stitutions 
Tor  their  use  in  research,  teaching,  or  clinical 
analysis. 

"(3)  Pharmacies,  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
public  health  agencies,  which  maintain 
establishments  In  conformance  with  any 
applicable  local  laws  re^julatlng  the  practice 
of  pharma-cy  and  medicine  and  which  are 
regularly  engaged  in  dispenfing  prescription 
drugs  upon  prescriptions  of  practitioners  li- 
censed to  adminlstx:r  such  drugs  for  patients 
tmder  the  care  of  such  practitioners  in  the 
course  of  their  professional  practice. 

"(4)  Practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  depressant  or  stimulant 
drugs,  while  acting  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  practice. 
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"(5)   Persons  who  use  depressant  or  stlmu 
lant  drugs  in  research,  teaching,  or  chemical 
analysis  and  not  for  sale. 

"(6)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  a  State  government,  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  while  acting  tn  thl 
course  of  their  official  duties. 

"(7)  An  employee  or  agent  of  anv  person 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  through  para- 
graph (5),  and  a  nurse  or  other  medical 
technician  under  the  supervision  of  a  prac 
titioner  licensed  by  law  to  administer  de 
pressant  or  stimulant  drugs,  while  such 
employee,  nurse,  or  medical  technician  is 
acting  in  the  course  of  his  emploj-ment  or 
occupation  and  not  on  his  own  account 

"(b)    No  person,  other  than — 

"(1)  a  person  described  In  subsection  (a) 
while  such  person  is  acting  in  the  ordinary 
and  authorized  course  of  his  business   pro- 
fession,  occupation,  or  employment,  or 

"(2)  a  common  or  contract  carrier  or  ware- 
houseman, or  an  employee  thereof,  whose 
possession  of  any  depressant  or  stteulant 
drug  is  In  the  usual  course  of  his  bi;3lness 
or  employment  as  such, 

shall  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  depressant  or  stimulant  drug  to  any 
other  person. 

"(c)  No  person,  other  than  a  person  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b) 
(2) ,  shall  possess  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
drug  otherwise  than  (1)  for  the  personal 
use  of  himself  or  of  a  member  of  his  house- 
hold, or  (2)  for  administration  to  an  animal 
owned  by  him  or  a  member  of  his  household. 
"(d)(1)  Every  person  engaged  in  manu- 
factiu'ing.  compounding,  processing,  selling, 
deliveiing,  or  otherwire  disposing  of  any 
depressant  or  stimulant  drug  shall,  upon 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  prepare  a 
complete  and  accurate  record  of  all  stocks 
of  each  such  drug  on  hand  and  shall  keep 
such  record  lor  three  years.  On  and  after 
the  effective  dnte  cf  this  section,  every  person 
manufactuiing,  compounding,  or  processing 
any  dcpreesant  or  stimulant  drug  shall  pre- 
pare and  keep,  for  not  less  than  three  vears, 
a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  each  such  drug  manufac- 
tured, compounded,  or  processed  and  the  date 
of  such  manufacture,  compounding,  or  proc- 
essing; and  every  person  selling,  delivering, 
or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  shall  prepare  or  obtain,  and 
keep  for  not  less  than  three  years,  a  complete 
and  accurate  record  of  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  each  such  drug  leceived,  sold,  de- 
livered, or  otherwise  dl.'--posed  of.  the  -name 
and  addrefs  of  the  person,  and  the  registra- 
tion numb?r,  if  any,  assigned  to  such  person 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  510(e). 
from  whom  It  was  received  and  to  whom  it 
was  sold,  delivered  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
and  the  date  of  such  transaction.  No  sep- 
arate records,  nor  set  form  or  forms  for  any 
of  the  foregoing  record.^;,  shall  be  required 
as  long  as  records  containing  the  required 
information  are  available. 

"(2)  (A)  Every  person  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  to  prepare  or 
obtain,  and  keep,  records,  and  any  carrier 
maintaining  records  with  respect  to  any  ship- 
ment containing  any  depresr-nt  or  stimu- 
lant drug,  .and  every  person  in  charge,  or 
having  custody,  of  such  records,  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  de-^ignated 
by  the  Secretary  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  reasonable  times  to  h.nve  access  to 
and  copy  such  records.  For  the  purposes 
of  verification  of  such  records  and  of  en- 
forcement of  this  section,  cfficeis  or  em- 
ployees designated  by  the  Secretary  are 
authorized,  upon  presenting  appropiiate  cre- 
dentials and  a  written  notice  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  to  enter,  at 
reasonable  times,  any  factory,  warehouse, 
establishment,  or  vehicle  In  which  any  de- 
pressant or  stimulant  drug  is  held,  manu- 
factured, compounded,  processed,  sold,  de- 
livered,   or    otherwise   disposed    of    and   to 
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inspect,  within  reasonable,  limits  and  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  such  factory,  warehouse, 
establishment,  or  vehicle,  and  all  pertinent 
equipment,  finished  and  unfinished  material, 
containers  and  labeling  therein,  and  all 
things  therein  (including  records,  files, 
papers,  processes,  controls,  and  facilities) 
bearing  on  violation  of  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 301  (q);  and  to  Inventory  any  stock  of 
any  such  drug  therein  and  obtain  samples 
of  any  such  drug.  If  a  sample  is  thus  ob- 
tained, the  officer  or  employee  making  the 
inspection  shall,  upon  completion  of  the 
Inspection  and  before  leaving  the  premises. 
give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge  a  receipt  describing  the  sample 
obtained. 

"(B)  No  Inspection  authorized  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  extend  to  (1)  financial  data, 
(11)  sales  data  other  than  shipment  data 
(HI)  pricing  data,  (Iv)  personnel  data,  or  (v) 
research  data,  which  are  exempted  from  In- 
spection under  the  third  sentence  of  section 
704(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a 
licensed  practitioner  described  In  subsection 
(a)(4)  with  respect  to  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  received,  prepared,  processed, 
administered  or  dispensed  by  him  In  the 
course  of  his  professional  practice,  unless 
such  practitioner  regularly  engages  In  dis- 
pensing any  such  drug  or  drugs  to  his 
patients  for  which  they  are  charged,  either 
separately  or  together  with  charges  for  other 
professional  services. 

"(e)  No  prescription  (Issued  before  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section)  for 
any  depressant  or  stimulant  drug  may  be 
filled  or  refilled  more  than  six  months  after 
the  date  on  which  such  prescription  was 
Issued  and  no  such  presarlptlon  which  is 
authorized  to  be  refilled  may  be  refilled  more 
than  five  times,  except  that  any  prescription 
lor  such  a  drug  after  six  months  after  the 
date  of  Issue  or  after  being  refilled  five  times 
may  be  renewed  by  the  practitioner  issuing 
it  either  In  writing,  or  orally  (If  promptly 
reduced  to  writing  and  filed  by  the  pharma- 
cist filling  It) . 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
exempt  any  depressant  or  stimulant  drug 
from  the  application  of  all  or  part  of  this 
section  when  he  finds  that  regulation  of  Its 
manufacture,  compounding,  processing,  pos- 
session, and  disposition,  as  provided  In  this 
section  or  in  such  part  thereof.  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  ex- 
empt any  depressant  or  stimulant  drug  from 
the  application  of  this  section.  If — 

"(A)  such  drug  may.  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  be  sold  over  thfe  counter  without 
a  prescription;  or 

"(B)  he  finds  that  such  drug  includes  one 
or  more  substances  not  having  a  depressant 
or  stimulant  effect  on  the  central  nervous 
system  or  a  hallucinogenic  effect  and  such 
substance  or  substances  aie  present  therein 
in  such  combination,  quantity,  proportion. 
or  concentration  as  to  prevent  the  substance 
or  substances  therein  which  do  have  such  an 
effect  from  being  Ingested  or  absorbed  in 
sufficient  amounts  or  concentrations  as.  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  201  (v) ,  to — 

"(1)  be  habit  forming  because  of  their 
stimulant  effect  on  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, or 

"(11)  have  a  potential  lor  abuse  because 
of  their  depressant  or  stimtUant  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system  or  their  hallucino- 
genic effect. 

"(g)  (1)  In  any  proceeding  for  the  issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  regulation  under 
subparagraph  (2)  (C)  or  (3)  of  section  201 
(V),  whether  commenced  by  a  proposal  of 
the  Secretary  on  his  own  initiative  or  by 
a  proposal  contained  In  the  petition  of  any 
Interested  person,  the  petitioner,  or  any 
other  person  who  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  proposal  or  by  the  Secretary's  order 
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issued  In  accordance  with  section  701(e)  (1) 
if  placed  in  effect,  may  request,  within  the 
time  specified  in  this  paragraph,  that  the 
petition  or  order  thereon,  or  the  Secretary's 
proposal,  be  referred  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  a  report  with  resf>ect  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  matters:  (A)  whether 
or  not  the  substance  involved  has  a  de- 
pressant or  stimulant  effect  on  the  central 
nervous  system  or  a  hallucinogenic  effect. 
(B)  whether  the  substance  Involved  has  a 
potential  for  abuse  because  of  its  depressant 
or  stimulant  effect  on  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  (C)  any  other  scientific  question 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  which  is 
Ijertinent  to  the  determination  of  whether 
such  substance  should  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (2)(C) 
or  (3)  of  section  201(v).  The  request  for 
referral  under  this  paragraph,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's referral  on  his  owm  initiative,  may 
be  made  at  any  time  before  or  within  thirty 
days  after  publication  of  an  order  cf  the 
Secretary  acting  upon  the  petition  or  pro- 
posal. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  con- 
dition referrals  to  an  advisory  committee 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  upon  the  pay- 
ment, by  the  person  requesting  the  referral, 
of  fees  to  defray  the  per  diem  and  travel 
costs  arising  by  reason  of  such  referrals. 
Such  regtUations  may  provide  for  waiver 
or  refund  of  fees  in  whole  or  In  part  when 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  such  waiver 
or  refund  is  equitable  and  not  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  Such  fees, 
including  advance  deposits  to  cover  such 
fees,  shall  be  available,  until  expended,  for 
paying  (directly  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
of  the  applicable  appropriation)  the  expenses 
of  advisory  committees  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  other  expenses  arising  by  reason 
of  referrals  to  such  committees,  and  for  re- 
funds pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"  ( 3 )  Upon  request  that  any  petition,  order, 
or  proposal  be  referred  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee as  provided  In  paragraph  (1) ,  or  if  the 
Secretary  within  such  time  deems  such  a  re- 
ferral necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  forth- 
with appoint  an  advisory  committee  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
refer  to  such  advisory  committee  the  matter 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
for  study  thereof  and  for  a  report  on  such 
matters.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  such 
referral,  but  not  later  than  sixty  days  there- 
after, unless  the  advisory  committee  extends 
this  period  for  an  additional  thirty  days,  the 
advisory  committee  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  report  on  such  matters,  together 
with  all  underlying  data  and  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  or  basis  for  Its  findings.  Within 
thirty  days  after  such  certification,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  after  giving  due  consideration 
to  such  report  and  to  all  data  then  before 
him,  by  order  confirm  or  modify  any  order 
theretofore  issued  or,  if  no  such  order  has 
been  issued,  shall  by  order  act  upon  the 
petition  or  other  proposal. 

"(4)  The  deliberations  of  such  advisory 
committee  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  legtilations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  order  to  assure  independent  study 
and  impartial  consideration  of  the  matters 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 
The  right  to  consult  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  be  reasonably  afforded  to  the 
person  who  has  filed  the  petition  or  who  has 
requested  refer~al  to  the  advisory  committee, 
or  to  any  other  interested  person,  as  well 
as  to  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  All  data  or 
other  matter,  in  whatever  form  and  from  any 
source,  considered  o'  received  by  the  ad- 
visory committee,  and  all  written  or  oral 
contacts  by  any  person  with  the  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  with  respect  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  committee  (in- 
cluding the  matters  submitted  or  discussed 
in  such  contacts),  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  of  its  proceedings.     Such  record 


shall,  upon  publication  of  the  Secretary's 
order  issued  after  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee's report,  be  open  to  inspection  by  any 
interested  party. 

"(5)  The  advisory  committee  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  composed  of  Im- 
pa;tlal  experts,  qualified  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter referred  to  the  committee  and  of  ade- 
quately dlveisified  professional  background, 
selected  by  the  Secretary  from  a  panel  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
except  that  in  the  event  of  the  Inafcillty  or 
refusal  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  act,  the  Secretary  shall  select  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  advisory  committee.  The  size 
cf  the  advisory  committee,  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  three,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  receive  as  compensation  for 
their  services  a  reasonable  per  diem,  which 
the  Secretary  shall  by  rules  and  regulattons 
prescribe,  for  time  actually  spent  in  the 
work  of  the  advisory  committee  (including 
travel  time ) ,  and  shall  in  addition  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  places  of  residence.  The  members  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  other  provisions  of  law 
regarding  appointment  and  compensation  of 
employees  of  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  furnish  the  advisory  committee 
with  adequate  clerical  and  other  assistance. 

"(6)  Any  report,  underlying  data,  and 
reasons  certified  to  the  Secretary  by  such 
advisory  committee  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  of  any  public  hearing  held  pxir- 
suant  to  section  701(e)(3),  if  relevant  and 
material,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
7(c)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  1006(c) ) .  The  advisory  committee 
shall  designate  a  member  to  appear  and 
testify  at  any  such  hearing  with  respect  to 
the  report  of  such  committee  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  any  interested  party, 
or  the  officer  conducting  the  hearing,  but 
this  shall  not  preclude  any  other  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  from  appearing 
and  testifying  at  such  hearing. 

"(h)  As  used  in  this  section  and  in  sec- 
tions 301  and  304,  the  term  'manufacttire, 
compound,  or  process'  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  'manufacture,  preparation,  propaga- 
tion, compounding,  or  processing'  as  defined 
in  section  510(a),  and  the  term  'manu- 
facturers, compounders,  and  processors'  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  persons  engaged  in 
such  defined  activities." 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHODUTORS  AND  WHOLESALERS 
OP  DEPRESSANT  A  NO  STIMULANT  DRUGS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  510(a)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  360) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2) 
thereof  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  the  term  'wholesaling,  jobbing,  or 
distributing  of  depressant  or  stimulant 
drugs'  means  the  selling  or  distribution  of 
any  depressant  or  stimulant,  drug  to  any 
person  who  Is  not  the  ultimate  user  or  con- 
sumer of  such  drug." 

(b)  Sul»section  (b)  of  section  510  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "drugs  or  drugs"  the  following:  "or  in 
the  wholesaling,  jobbing,  or  distributing  of 
any  depressant  or  stimulant  drug",  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"If  any  such  establishment  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  of  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug,  such  person  shall,  at  the 
time  of  such  registration,  indicate  such  fact, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe." 

(c)  Sut>sectlon  (c)  of  section  510  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "drug  or  drugs"  the  following:  "or  in 
the  wholesaling.  Jobbing,  or  distributing  of 
any  depressant  or  stimulant  drug",  and  (2) 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"If  such  establishment  Is  engaged  In  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  of  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  such  person  shall,  at  the 
time  of  such  registration.  Indicate  such  fact. 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe." 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  510  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  Im- 
mediately after  "(d)"  and  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  the  whole- 
saling, jobbing,  or  distributing  of  any  depres- 
sant or  stimulant  drug.  If  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  Is  manufactured,  prepared, 
propagated,  compounded,  or  processed  In 
such  additional  establishment,  such  person 
shall,  at  the  time  of  such  registration.  In- 
dicate such  fact.  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(2)  Every  person  who  Is  registered  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  or  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  but  to  whom  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  or  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  did  not  apply 
at  the  time  of  such  registration,  shall,  If  any 
depressant  or  stimulant  drug  Is  thereafter 
manufactured,  prepared,  propagated,  com- 
pounded, or  processed  In  any  establishment 
w^lth  respect  to  which  he  Is  so  registered,  Im- 
mediately file  a  supplement  to  such  registra- 
tion with  the  Secretary  Indicating  such  fact. 
In  such  manner  £is  the  Secretary  may  be  regu- 
lation prescribe." 

(e)  The  heading  of  such  section  510  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  Certain  Whole- 
salers" Immediately  after  "of  Producers". 

PROHIBrTED     ACTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)(l)  The  manufacture,  compounding, 
or  processing  of  a  drug  In  violation  of  section 
511(a);  (2)  the  sale,  delivery,  or  other  dis- 
position of  a  drug  In  violation  of  section 
511(b);  (3)  the  possession  of  a  drug  In  viola- 
tion of  section  511  (c) ;  (4)  the  failure  to  pre- 
pare or  obtain,  or  the  failure  to  keep,  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  record  with  respect  to  any 
drug  as  required  by  section  511(d);  (5)  the 
refusal  to  permit  access  to  or  copying  of  any 
record  as  required  by  section  511(d);  (6)  the 
refusal  to  permit  entry  or  Inspection  as  au- 
thorized by  section  511(d);  or  (7)  the  filling 
or  refilling  of  any  prescription  In  violation  of 
section  511  (e)." 

GHOTTNDS    AND    JtrRISDICTION    TOH    JUDICIAL    SEI- 
ZTTRE    AND    CONDEMNATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  304 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  334)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(a)"  and  redesignating  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of  the  proviso  thereto  as  "(A)"  and 
"(B)",  respectively;  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  The  following  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  at  any  time  on  libel  of  in- 
formation and  condemned  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  they  are  found:  (A)  Any 
depressant  or  stimulant  drug  with  respect  to 
which  a  prohibited  act  within  the  meaning 
of  section  301  (p)  or  (q)  by  any  p)erson  has 
occurred,  (B)  Any  drug  that  Is  a  counterfeit 
drug,  (C)  Any  container  of  such  depressant 
or  stimulant  drug  or  of  a  counterfeit  drug. 
(D)  Any  equipment  used  In  manufacturing, 
compounding,  or  processing  a  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  with  respect  to  which  drug  a 
prohibited  act  within  the  meaning  of  section 
301  (p)  or  (q),  by  the  manufacturer,  com- 
pounder, or  processor  thereof,  has  occurred, 
and  (E)  Any  punch,  die,  plate,  stone,  label- 
ing, container,  or  other  thing  used  or  de- 
signed for  use  in  making  a  counterfeit  drug 
or  drugs." 


(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  ( b ) 
of  such  section  304  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
".  equipment,  or  other  thing  proceeded 
against"  after  "article". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  304  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and 
redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  as  "(A)" 
and  "(B) ",  respectively;  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  court,  apply  to  any  equip- 
ment or  other  thing  which  is  not  otherwise 
within  the  scope  of  such  paragraph  and 
which  Is  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a) . 

"(3)  Whenever  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  section.  Involving  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  condemnation  of  any  equip- 
ment or  thing  (other  than  a  drug)  Is  decreed, 
the  court  shall  allow  the  claim  of  any  claim- 
ant, to  the  extent  of  such  claimant's  interest, 
for  remission  or  mitigation  of  such  forfeiture 
If  such  claimant  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  (1)  that  he  has  not  committed  or 
caused  to  be  committed  any  prohibited  act 
referred  to  In  such  paragraph  (2)  and  has  no 
Interest  In  any  drug  referred  to  therein,  (11) 
that  he  has  an  Interest  In  such  equipment  or 
other  thing  as  owner  or  lienor  or  otherwise, 
acquired  by  him  in  good  faith,  and  (ill)  that 
he  at  no  time  had  any  knowledge  or  reason 
to  believe  that  such  equipment  or  other  thing 
was  being  or  would  be  used  In,  or  to  facilitate, 
the  violation  of  laws  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs  or 
counterfeit  drugs." 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
333(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
final  word  "fine"  and  before  the  period  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  however,  That  any 
person  who.  having  attained  his  eighteenth 
birthday,  violates  section  301  (q)  (2)  by  sellr 
Ing.  delivering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  al!y 
depressant  or  stimulant  drug  to  a  person  who 
has  not  attained  his  eighteenth  birthday 
shall,  if  there  be  no  previous  conviction  of 
such  person  under  this  section  which  has 
become  final,  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  both  such  Imprisonment 
and  fine,  and  for  the  second  or  any  subse- 
quent conviction  for  such  a  violation  shall  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  years,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $15,000, 
or  both  such  imprisonment  and  fine". 

(b)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
333(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "shall"  the  following:  "(except  in  the 
case  of  an  offense  which  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  proviso  to  subsection  (a) 
relating  to  second  or  subsequent  offenses)". 

POWERS  AND  protection  OF  ENFORCEMENT 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  702  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  372) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment designated  by  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  examinations,  investigations,  or  in- 
spections under  this  Act  relating  to  depres- 
sant or  stimulant  drugs  or  to  counterfeit 
drugs  may.  when  so  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary— 

"  ( 1 )   carry  firearms ; 

"(2)  execute  and  serve  search  warrants 
and  arrest  warrants; 

"(3)  execute  seizure  by  process  issued 
pursuant  to  libel  under  section  304; 

"(4)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for 
offenses  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
drugs  If  the  offense  is  committed  in  his  pres- 
ence or.  In  the  case  of  a  felony,  if  he  has 
probable   cause   to  believe  that  the  person 


so  arrested  has  committed,  or  is  committing 
such  offense;  and 

"(5)  make,  prior  to  the  Institution  or 
libel  proceedings  under  section  304(a)(2), 
seizures  of  drugs  or  containers  or  of  equip, 
ment,  punches,  dies,  plates,  stones,  labeling, 
or  other  things.  If  they  are,  or  he  has  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  they  are,  subject 
to  seizure  and  condemnation  under  such 
section  304(a)(2).  In  the  event  of  seizure 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (5).  libel  pro- 
ceedings under  section  304(a)(2)  shall  be 
Instituted  promptly  and  the  property  seized 
be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court." 

(b)  Section  1114  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
any  security  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Foreign  Service"  and  by  Insert- 
ing In  Heu  thereof  the  following:  "any  se- 
curity officer  of  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  Foreign  Service,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
conduct  investigations  or  Inspections  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act". 

COUNTERFEITING    OF    DRUGS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  there  is  a  substantial  traffic  In  counter- 
felt  drugs  simulating  the  brand  or  other 
Identifying  mark  or  device  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  genuine  article;  that  such  traffic 
poses  a  serious  hazard  to  the  health  of  Inno- 
cent consumers  of  such  drugs  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  qualifications,  facilities,  and 
manufacturing  controls  on  the  part  of  the 
counterfeiter,  whose  operations  are  clandes- 
tine; that,  while  such  drugs  are  deemed  mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  section  502 
(1)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  the  controls  for  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic  in  such  drugs  are  inadequate  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  place  of 
Interstate  origin  of  such  drugs  and,  if  that 
place  is  discovered,  the  fact  that  the  imple- 
ments for  counterfeiting  are  not  subject  to 
seizure,  and  that  these  factors  require  enact- 
ment of  additional  controls  with  respect  to 
such  drugs  without  regard  to  their  Interstate 
or  Intrastate  origins. 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321)  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
Immediately  after  "(g)".  (2)  by  redesignat- 
ing clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  thereof  as 
clauses  (A).  (B).  (C),  and  (D),  respectively, 
(3)  by  striking  out  "clause  (1) ,  (2) ,  or  (3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clause  (A), 
(B).  or  (C)",  and  (4)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  term  'counterfeit  drug'  means  a 
drug  which,  or  the  container  or  labeling  of 
which,  without  authorization,  bears  the 
trademark,  trade  name,  or  other  identifying 
mark,  imprint,  or  device,  or  any  likeness 
thereof,  of  a  drug  manufacturer,  processor, 
packer,  or  distributor  other  than  the  person 
or  persons  who  in  fact  manufactured,  proc- 
essed, packed,  or  distributed  such  drug  and 
which  thereby  falsely  purports  or  is  repre- 
sented to  be  the  product  of,  or  to  have  been 
packed  or  distributed  by,  such  other  drug 
manufacturer,  processor,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor." 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  331(c) )  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
Immediately  after  "(1)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs: 

"(2)  Making,  selling,  disposing  of,  or  keep- 
ing In  possession,  control,  or  custody,  or  con- 
cealing any  punch,  die.  plate,  stone  or  other 
thing  designed  to  print.  Imprint,  or  repro- 
duce the  trademark,  trade  name,  or  other 
identifying  mark,  imprint,  or  device  of  an- 
other or  any  likeness  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
upon  any  drug  or  container  or  labeling  there- 
of so  as  to  render  such  drug  a  counterfeit 
drug. 
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"(3)  The  doing  of  any  act  which  causes 
a  drug  to  be  a  counterfeit  drug,  or  the  sale  or 
dispensing,  or  the  holding  for  sale  or  dispens- 
ing, of  a  counterfeit  drug." 

(d)  Section  303  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  333 
(c))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  or  (5)  for  having  violated  section 
301(1)  (2)  if  such  person  acted  in  good  faith 
and  had  no  reason  to  brieve  that  use  of 
the  punch,  die,  plate,  stone,  or  other  thing 
Involved  would  result  In  a  drug  being  a 
counterfeit  drug,  or  for  having  violated  sec- 
tion 301(1)  (3)  If  the  person  doing  the  act 
or  causing  It  to  be  done  acted  In  good  faith 
and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  drug 
was  a  counterfeit  drug". 

APPLICATION  OF  STATE  LAW 

Sec  10.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  manufacture,  com- 
pounding, processing,  possession,  sale,  de- 
livery, or  other  disposal  of  any  drug  in  any 
State  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  such 
State. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  11.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  calendar  month  following  the  month 
m  which  this  Act  is  enacted;  except  that  ( 1 ) 
the  Secretary  shall  permit  persons,  owning 
or  operating  any  establishment  engaged  In 
manufacturing,  preparing,  propagating,  com- 
pounding, processing,  wholesaling,  jobbing, 
or  distributing  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
drug,  as  referred  to  in  the  amendments  made 
by  section  4  of  this  Act  to  tection  510  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  to 
register  their  names,  places  of  business,  and 
establishments,  and  other  Information  pre- 
scribed by  such  amendments,  with  the  Sec- 
retary prior  to  such  effective  date,  and  (2) 
sections  201  (v)  and  511(g)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  added  by 
this  Act.  and  the  provisions  of  sections  8  and 
10  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  protect  the  public  heajth  and  safety  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  establish  special  controls  for 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs  and  counter- 
felt  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  YOUNGER  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  th^  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MR.    HARRIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read,  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  On  page 
47,  line  4.  insert  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  10.".  and  Immediately  after  line  7  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(b)  No  provision  of  ithis  Act  nor  any 
amendment  made  by  it  shall  be  construed  as 
Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  occupy  the  field  In  which  such  pro- 
vision or  amendment  operates  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  State  law  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  unless  there  Is  a  direct  and  positive 
conflict  between  such  provision  or  amend- 
ment and  such  State  la^  so  that  the  two 
cannot  be  reconciled  or  consistently  stand 
together. 

"(c)  No  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment in  the  courts  of  any  State  of  any 
statute  of  such  State  prescribing  any  criminal 
penalty  for  any  act  madp  criminal  by  any 
such  amendment." 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
provides,  on  page  47,  under  the  heading, 
"Application  of  State  Law,"  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  manufacture, 
compounding,  processing,  possession,  sale, 
delivery,  or  other  disposal  of  any  drug  in 
any  State  In  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
such  State. 

Yesterday  I  commented  on  this  during 
the  course  of  general  debate.  I  explained 
to  the  House  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  provide  machinery 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  bill 
without  interfering  with  any  State  law 
or  proceedings  under  State  law,  and  that 
one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  proposal 
was  that  it  provided  for  Federal-State 
cooperation.  The  intent  of  this  bill  is 
for  cooperation  between  the  State  and 
the  Federal  people  who  are  responsible 
for  this  program. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  my  attention  was  called 
by  the  chairman  of  that  committee  to 
the  language  of  the  bill.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee  it  would  not  carry  out 
the  stated  objective.  It  was  suggested 
that  we  give  consideration  to  that.  I 
agreed  to  take  it  up  with  the  staff  and 
discuss  it  as  a  technical  problem,  not 
only  with  our  staff  but  with  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel's  OfiBce  and  go  into  it  with 
a  view  of  finding  out  if  it  was  advisable 
to  offer  an  amendment  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  in  the  House 
today  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  what 
we  had  in  mind.  That  promise  has  been 
carried  out. 

The  language,  with  the  proposed 
amendment,  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
committee  intends  to  provide  Federal 
machinery  to  deal  with  this  subject  mat- 
ter, but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
interfere  with  any  State  laws  or  their 
application. 

We  have  discussed  this  with  the  people 
who  will  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  program  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  understand  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  language  and  do  not  see 
any  difficulty  with  it.  For  that  reason  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  in  an  effort 
to  make  clear  to  the  House  and  to  those 
who  will  have  responsibility  in  this  field 
what  we  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  I  believe  should  be 
adopted.  I  urge  the  committee  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  ROGERS  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Flor- 
ida: On  page  42,  In  line  17,  strike  out 
"eighteenth"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-first". 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  has  for  its  purpose 


simply  to  permit  the  added  penalties  of 
this  bill,  as  intended  by  the  committee,  to 
apply  to  any  person  who  sells  these  types 
of  drugs  to  college  students  as  well  as 
high  school  students.  We  have  found 
from  the  testimony  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trafiBc  in  the  amphetamines 
and  the  barbiturates  in  the  college-age 
group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
simply  designed  to  change  the  language 
where  we  had  previously  set  a  limita- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  minor  would  be 
18  years  of  age,  to  set  this  limit  at  21  so 
that  anyone  selling  to  a  college  student 
as  well  would  come  under  the  more  strict 
provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  It  there 
Is  no  disagreement  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  if  adopted  would  Improve 
the  act.  It  is  good  law  and  it  is  some- 
thing we  failed  to  consider  in  the  com- 
mittee. However,  I  am  happy  at  this 
time  to  say  that  I  do  approve  of  the 
amendment  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  it  was  men- 
tioned yesterday,  but  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter  and  the  penal- 
ties prescribed,  I  think  it  should  again 
be  emphasized  that  under  the  present 
law  the  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
section  301  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
provide  not  more  than  1  year  in  prison 
or  $1,000  fine,  or  both,  for  the  first  of- 
fense, and  for  the  second  and  subsequent 
offenses  not  more  than  3  years  Impris- 
onment and  not  more  than  a  $10,000 
fine,  or  both. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  particular 
section  we  are  amending  the  act  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  penalty  providing  that 
where  a  i>erson  sells  to  a  person  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  21,  with  the 
amendment  just  adopted,  the  penalties 
are  increased.  The  first  offense  would  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  and 
not  more  than  2  years  imprisonment,  or 
both,  and  for  the  second  or  any  subse- 
quent conviction  would  be  punishable  by 
not  more  than  6  years  and  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $15,000,  or  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  to  emphasize  for  the  record  and  to 
make  it  very  clear  for  the  information 
of  everyone  that  insofar  as  sales  to  teen- 
agers or  school  students  are  concerned 
there  is  a  much  more  severe  penalty. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  as  I  un- 
derstand it  Is  that  it  shall  be  applicable 
not  only  to  teenagers  of  high  school 
grades  but  to  college  and  university  stu- 
dents as  well. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  in  reply 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  that  in 
most  States  males  are  minors  until  they 
are  21.  In  most  States  females  are  mi- 
nors only  until  18.  But  I  think  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act  both  should  be  classi- 
fied as  minors  at  less  than  21  years  of  age 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  support  this 
amendment  and  believe  it  is  good 
legislation. 
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for  stronger  legislation  aind  more  vigorous 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further 
amendment  to  offer  at  this  time  to  the 
bill.  However,  I  do  have  a  brief  state- 
ment that  I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  this 
bill.  I  believe  it  is  something  that 
denotes  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
and  effort  and  study. 

I  might  say  that  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  dealing  with  heavy  narcotics, 
we  looked  at  this  problem  10  years  ago. 
It  was  a  problem  then,  but  it  is  a  much 
more  acute  problem  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reiterate  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2.  the 
drug  abuse  control  amendments  of  1965. 
This  legislation  is  vitally  needed  to  curb 
the  growing  abuse  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  and  their  derivatives,  and 
thus  to  help  protect  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  our  country — par- 
ticularly our  young  people,  our  teenagers, 
who  are  being  preyed  upon  by  illegal 
peddlers  of  goof  balls,  bennies,  and  other 
types  of  drugs  which  affect  the  central 
nervous  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Oren 
Harris,  and  his  staff  for  the  fine  work 
they  have  done  in  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  and  in  bringing  this 
much  needed  legislation  before  the 
House  today.  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend Senator  Thomas  Dodd.  of  Con- 
necticut, for  his  efforts  to  enact  this 
kind  of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  long  been  a  firm 
believer  that  the  only  effective  way  to  re- 
duce the  unauthorized  use.  or  abuse,  and 
sale  of  barbiturates  and  amphetamines, 
and  amphetamine  derivatives,  is  to  pro- 
vide strict  regulations  and  controls  on 
their  sale  and  use  in  intrastate  com- 
merce, as  well  as  in  interstate  commerce. 
Such  regulation  in  intrastate  commerce 
would  provide  agents  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  with  better  tools  in 
which  to  make  arrests  and  obtain  convic- 
tions, and  also  would  give  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  oflBcers  the  opportunity 
to  make  their  cases  against  accused  of- 
fenders stick.  This  legislation  we  are 
discussing  today.  I  am  confident,  pro- 
vides the  necessary  intrastate  control, 
and  I  am  proud  to  support  H.R.  2,  and  to 
speak  for  it. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  10 
years  ago  a  special  subcommittee  on  nar- 


cotics of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, which  I  chaired,  conducted  extensive 
hearings  across  our  country  on  the  entire 
field  of  the  illicit  use  and  sale  of  hard 
narcotics — that  is.  opium  derivatives — 
and  also  of  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines, and  related  stimulant  or  depres- 
sant drugs. 

On  my  staff  at  that  time  was  the  able 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Giordano,  who  did  a 
splendid  job  for  our  special  subcommit- 
tee then,  as  he  is  doing  today  for  the 
benefit  of  our  country. 

The  outgrowth  of  those  hearings  and 
investigation  in  1955  was  the  passage  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Narcotic  Control 
Act  of  1956 — or  the  Boggs-Daniel  Nar- 
cotic Code,  as  the  act  is  sometimes  called. 
As  the  Members  of  this  body  know,  the 
Narcotic  Control  Act  of  1956  provides 
stringent  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
Federal  Narcotics  laws,  including  manda- 
tory jail  sentences  in  some  cases,  for 
both  the  peddlers  and  the  users  of  opium- 
derivative  dioigs,  such  as  heroin,  opium, 
and  others. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Boggs- 
Daniel  Narcotic  Code,  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  decline  in  the  use  and  sale 
of  these  opium-derivative  narcotics,  as 
Mr.  Giordano  recently  reported  to  me. 
The  very  stiff  penalties  provided  for  traf- 
fic in,  and  the  use  of,  heroin  and  other 
such  narcotics,  including  the  possibility 
of  invocation  of  the  death  penalty  for 
those  adult  offenders  who  knowingly 
have  sold  heroin  to  young  people  under 
age  18,  has  dramatically  reduced  the  use 
of  these  narcotics  all  over  the  country 
since  the  enactment  of  this  law  9  years 
ago. 

In  our  investigations  in  1955,  we  also 
studied  the  then  new,  and  now  ever- 
increasing  use.  of  barbiturates,  ampheta- 
mines, and  amphetamine  derivatives  and 
other  related  drugs  which  affect  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.  The  Narcotic  Con- 
trol Act  does  not  include  control  and 
regulation  of  these  drugs,  but  rather 
only  of  the  opium-derivative  narcotics. 
However,  in  our  committee  report  of  9 
years  ago  we  stated : 

The  abuse  of  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines Is  of  recent  origin.  Evidence  received 
by  the  subcommittee  Indicates  that  the  Il- 
licit trafBc  In  these  drugs  Is  endangering  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens,  and  pre- 
sents a  problem  that  has  Increased  in  se- 
riousness during  recent  years. 

We  also  stated: 

Unlike  the  narcotic  trafBc.  which  is  con- 
centrated In  our  larger  metropolitan  areas, 
the  Illicit  traffic  in  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines attacks  both  large  and  small  com- 
munities. The  traffickers  are  Individuals 
operating  Independent  of  any  underworld 
organizations. 

According  to  authoritative  sources,  the 
places  of  Illicit  distribution  are  many  and 
varied;  such  as:  roadside  taverns,  service 
stations,  houses  of  ill  repute,  bars,  hotels, 
restaurants,  retail  drugstores,  and  unscrupu- 
lous physicians. 

I  might  add  to  this  list  of  places — 
which  make  such  drugs  so  easy  to  ob- 
tain— that  of  schools  and  schoolyards, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Officials  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which  agency  will 
be  responsible  for  policing  the  sale  and 
use  of  barbitvu-ates  and  amphetamines. 


and  of  enforcing  this  legislation  after  it 
is  enacted,  have  informed  me  that  re- 
cent estimates  by  school  officials  in  dif- 
ferent  communities  in  our  country  are 
that  between  40  and  60  percent  of  high 
school  teenagers  have  been  exposed  to, 
and  have  used  at  some  time,  these  kinds 
of  central  nervous  system  dings.  This 
Is  a  shocking  and  frightening  total,  Mr 
Chairman.  These  drugs  are  being 
peddled,  or  offered,  to  the  youth  of  our 
Nation,  and  this  is  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  their  abuse.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
am  told  that  the  use  and  abuse  of  bar- 
biturates  and  amphetamines  Is  often  the 
first  step  toward  the  use  of  hard  opium- 
derivative  narcotics  such  as  heroin, 
opium,  morphine,  and  others.  My  sub- 
committee 9  years  ago,  and  youi-  com- 
mittee today.  Mr.  Chairman,  also  has 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  hardened  nar- 
cotics addicts  often  use  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  interchangeably  with,  or 
as  a  substitute  for,  heroin  and  other 
powerful  narcotics. 
Our  subcommittee's  report  also  noted: 

The  domestic  production  of  barbiturates 
during  the  past  15  years — 

And  this  was  1955 — 
has  been  tremendous.  In  1954,  manufac- 
turers produced  798.000  pounds  of  barbitu- 
rates. This  is  equal  to  approximately  3 
billion  IVj -grain  capsules  (i.e.,  3  billion 
doses),  or  enough  to  provide  18  doses  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States. 

In  testimony  before  your  committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  pointed  out: 

Over  9  billion  barbiturate  and  ampheta- 
mine tablets  are  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States — 

That  was  the  estimated  total  for 
1964— 

of  which  it  is  estimated  that  over  50  percent, 
or  4>/2  billion  tablets,  are  dUtributed  through 
illicit  channels. 

Thus,  the  total  number  of  manufac- 
tured doses  or  tablets  has  tripled  in  the 
past  decade. 

Obviously,  this  great  increase  in  the 
manufacture  and  availability  of  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines  has  provided 
the  means  by  which  the  abuse  of  these 
drugs  has  mounted  in  recent  years. 
Furthermore,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, most  of  our  States  do  not  have  ade- 
quate laws  to  curb  the  intrastate  traffic 
in  these  drugs  and  the  illicit  sale  of 
them.  H.R.  2  will  go  a  long  way  to  pro- 
viding the  adequate  and  needed  control 
and  regulation  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines,  and  thus,  I  am  confident, 
will  be  a  strong  vehicle  for  safeguarding 
our  children  from  enticement  into  the 
use  of  these  drugs. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  foresaw 
the  growing  danger  of  the  abuse  of  bar- 
biturates and  amphetamines,  as  well  as 
the  obvious  and  fiagrant  abuse  of  opium- 
derivative  narcotics,  like  heroin  and 
others. 

In  our  report,  we  also  stated: 
The     Importance     of     barbiturates     and 
amphetamines  In  the  field  of  medicine  is  well 
recognized. 

However,  the  increasing  abuse  of  these 
drugs  and  the  resulting  dangers  to  the  Indi- 
vidual and  to  society  demonstrates  the  need 


enforcement  to  eliminate 


this  serious  prob- 


lem. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  control  of  the  abuse 
of  barbiturates  and  amphetamines  rests  with 
the  States.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Interstate  commerce  clause,  has 
reeponslbility  relating  to  the  control  of  these 
dangerous  drugs.  With  this  in  mind,  yovu: 
subcommittee  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations with  the  hope  that  prompt 
action  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  them. 

TTien  followed  our  lucommendations, 
which  so  closely  resembled  those  that 
the  Congress  is  proposing  to  approve 
here  today.  Among  oMr  recommenda- 
tions were :  | 

1.  Legislation  based  on  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  should  be  enacted  Inunedlately 
to  provide  more  stringent  Federal  controls 
with  respect  to  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines so  as  to  prevent  their  continued  abuse. 

2.  Legislation  should  ba  enacted  immedi- 
ately to  control  the  imp>ortatlon  and  expor- 
tation of  barbiturates  and  amphetamines. 

3.  Possession  through  other  than  author- 
ized sources  should  be  made  subject  to 
proper  penalties. 

4.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
should  be  provided  with  additional  appro- 
priations to  permit  and  Increase  In  their 
enforcement  personnel  t<t  cope  with  the  Il- 
licit traffic  in  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines. 

5.  State  and  local  governments  should  be 
urged  to  Increase  their  enforcement  activities 
to  combat  the  abuse  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines. 

•  •  •     '  •  • 

10.  The  Federal  Govertwnent,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  authorities  should 
maintain  appropriate  svirvelllance  and  rec- 
ords so  as  to  be  able  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  applicable  laws  and  enforcement 
procedures  relating  to  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  essentially 
the  same  proposals — soon  to  have  the 
force  of  law.  I  am  confident — that  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, under  the  able  direction  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  have  so 
wisely  included  in  H.R.  2.  Furthermore, 
the  fact  is  that  H.R.  2  is  a  stronger  bill 
than  any  of  the  others  in  the  past  which 
have  been  sponsored  by  me.  by  many 
other  House  Members,  and  by  Senator 
Dodd.  whose  similar  bill,  S.  2628.  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. For  one  thing,  H.R.  2  more  spe- 
cifically <;ites  all  the  drugs  to  be  covered 
under  its  purview;  and  it  also  provides 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  the  opportunity  to  include 
other  central  nervous  system  drugs 
under  its  jurisdiction  in  the  future,  if 
the  evidence  shows  that  these  additional 
drugs  are  also  being  abused  in  our  coun- 
try. Such  drugs  as  certain  kinds  of 
tranquilizers,  which  also  produce  stimu- 
lating or  depressing  effects  on  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  could  be  included 
in  the  future,  if  the  need  arises. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  and  proud  to  add  my  unquali- 
fied endorsement  and  support  of  H.R.  2. 
I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  again  that  this  legislation  has 
been  carefully  worked  out  after  long 
consideration  by  a  number  of  committees 
of  the  Congress.    The  gentleman  from 


Louisiana  and  his  subcommittee  have 
considered  it.  Past  Congresses  have  done 
a  tremendous  job  and  have  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  this  subject.  The  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  past  has  been 
of  great  help  in  working  out  the  kind  of 
program  that  we  believe  is  necessary 
and  needed  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Delaney]  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  this  field.  He  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution. 

Over  a  period  of  time  there  has  been 
much  discussion  and  study.  The  ques- 
tion "Are  additional  Federal  regulations 
needed  for  dangerous  drugs?"  has  been 
asked. 

The  present  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  requires  that  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  must  meet  certain  standards 
as  to  strength,  purity,  and  quality. 
Since  these  drugs  should  be  used  only 
under  a  physician's  supervision,  they  also 
must  be  labeled  with  the  statement: 
"Caution:  Federal  law  prohibits  dis- 
pensing without  prescription."  But 
these  limited  controls  have  not  been  ade- 
quate to  prevent  widespread  traffic  out- 
side of  legitimate  drug  channels.  Once 
in  illegal  channels,  the  drugs  may  be  sold 
to  juveniles,  truckdrivers,  hoodlums, 
prostitutes,  or  even  students  who.  in  the 
beginning,  may  want  nothing  more  than 
a  "lift"  to  help  them  through  final  exams. 
But,  whoever  the  user  and  whatever  his 
motive,  this  nonmedical  drug  use  has 
contributed  to  the  rising  toll  of  highway 
deaths,  juvenile  delinquency,  broken 
homes,  and  violent  and  bizarre  crimes. 

Nonnarcotic  drugs  which  are  subject  to 
such  abuse  may  be  diverted  into  the  il- 
licit traffic  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Fre- 
quently, the  drugs  are  diverted  to  an  un- 
authorized source  by  an  unethical  man- 
ufacturer or  wholesaler,  or  by  one  who 
is  simply  too  careless  to  check  on  his 
customers,  as  was  explicitly  demon- 
strated to  the  committee  in  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Jay  McMullen,  of  CBS,  creator  of 
the  fictitious  drug  company,  McMullen 
Services.  He  ordered  and  received  ship- 
ments of  huge  quantities  of  drugs  with- 
out any  apparent  effort  by  the  shippers 
to  determine  whether  he  was  entitled  to 
receive  the  drugs. 

Sometimes  the  drugs  are  manufac- 
tured by  a  clandestine  operator.  Oc- 
casionally, the  employee  of  a  manufac- 
tm-er,  wholesale  house,  or  drugstore  will 
steal  the  drugs  from  his  employer. 
There  are  retail  druggists  who  unscru- 
pulously sell  these  drugs  without  pre- 
scription, or  refill  prescriptions  indis- 
criminately. The  diverted  drugs  may  go 
directly  to  the  user,  but  generally,  in  the 
case  of  wholesale  lot  diversions,  they 
pass  through  several  levels  of  distribu- 
tion before  they  get  down  to  the  indi- 
vidual peddler,  who  may  be  selling  them 
in  a  truck  stop,  tavern,  motel,  taxicab, 
or  on  a  street  comer. 

When  the  illegal  sales  involve  ship- 
ments in  interstate  commerce  the  drugs 
become  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction. 
But,  the  products  outside  of  regular  med- 
ical channels  may  be  packaged  in 
unlabeled  containers,  and  there  are  no 
records  of  the  sales.    Thus  it  Is  often 


impossible  to  establish  their  place  of 
origin.  To  eliminate  this  problem.  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  drugs  must  apply 
to  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  ship- 
ments. 

Federal  investigation  of  drug  diver- 
sions begins  when  the  Government  gets 
information  indicating  serious  viola- 
tions. This  information  may  come  from 
any  one  of  a  variety  of  sources.  State 
and  local  officials  participate  extensively 
in  this  work  and  often  assist  Federal  in- 
spectors in  investigations.  FDA  says  it 
gets  good  cooperation  from  many  muni- 
cipal and  State  police  departments,  sher- 
iffs' offices,  and  other  State  agencies,  as 
well  as  other  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, and  the  U.S.  marshals. 

H.R.  2  would  provide  the  much  needed 
increase  of  regulatory  power  under  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  re- 
spect to  amphetamines  and  barbiturates 
and  other  drugs  which  the  Secretary 
may — after  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing— designate  because  of  their  habit- 
forming  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lant effect  or  because  they  otherwise 
have  a  potential  for  abuse.  The  bill 
would  also  give  additional  controls  un- 
der the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  help  suppress  the  counterfeit  drug 
menace. 

The  bill  would  require  registration 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  by  all  manufacturers 
and  processors  of  barbiturates,  amphet<^ 
amines,  and  of  any  other  drugs  classi- 
fied as  stimulant  or  depressant. 

It  would  require  manufacturers  and 
others  engaged  in  the  trade  of  these 
drugs  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  the 
quantities  handled  and  make  the  records 
available  to  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion inspectors.  But  doctors,  except 
those  who  regiUarly  dispense  the  drugs 
for  pay,  would  not  have  to  keep  records. 
FDA  Inspectors  would  have  access  to 
records  in  manufacturing  plants,  whole- 
sale establisliments,  drugstores,  and 
other  dispensing  points  to  check  on 
whether  these  drugs  are  being  sold  Il- 
legally. 

The  bill  would  make  unauthorized  pos- 
session of  these  drugs  illegal  if  not  for 
personal  use. 

It  would  increase  penalties  for  unlaw- 
ful sale  of  a  psychotoxic  drug  by  an  in- 
dividual over  age  18  to  a  juvenile. 

The  bill  would  permit  inspectors  to 
carry  firearms  for  self-protection  when 
engaged  in  enforcement  of  its  provisions. 

It  would  prohibit  the  making,  selling, 
disposing  of  or  concealing  of  equipment 
used  to  counterfeit  drugs  and  prohibits 
any  act  which  causes  a  drug  to  be  coun- 
terfeit or  the  sale,  dispensing  or  holding 
of  counterfeit  drugs. 

And  the  bill  would  apply  to  drugs 
whether  or  not  they  cross  State  lines. 

Counterfeit  drugs  pose  a  serious  health 
problem  to  the  public.  The  operations 
are  secret,  quality  control  and  good  man- 
ufacturing practices  are  abandoned.  Un- 
der these  conditions  bad  drugs  are  bound 
to  be  produced.  Patients  receiving  them 
are  cheated  and  their  health  is  endan- 
gered. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
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and  Welfare,  two  Presidents,  and  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic and  Drug  Abuse  have  urged  such 
legislation. 

The  bill  will  not  eliminate  all  traffic  in 
dangerous  drugs.  There  will  still  be  some 
unscrupulous  individuals  and  firms  that 
will  deliberately  try  to  evade  the  law. 
But  the  bill  will  make  it  possible  to  detect 
points  of  major  diversion  in  a  way  that 
is  not  possible  today.  It  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous aid  to  control  of  the  problem. 
If  we  pass  this  law  and  give  the  enforce- 
ment agency  the  tools  it  needs  to  follow 
through,  most  of  the  underground  traffic 
in  dangerous  drugs  can  be  stopped. 

The  time  has  come  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem. Passage  of  H.R.  2  will  be  the  first 
step  in  achieving  the  goals  so  earnestly 
sought  for  so  many  years. 

Today,  there  is  an  upsurge  of  interest 
and  action  in  all  things  concerning  the 
consumer.  The  water  we  drink,  the  air 
we  breathe  as  well  as  the  purity  of  foods 
and  drugs  and  protecting  the  consumer's 
pocketbook. 

The  illicit  traffic  in  depressant  and 
suppressant  drugs,  unlike  the  traffic  in 
narcotics  attacks  the  small  as  well  as 
the  large  communities.  It  is  a  problem 
of  adult  and  teenager  alike  except  that 
the  future  of  the  teenager  is  more  trag- 
ically affected  and  should  give  us  greater 
concern. 

It  is  a  problem  of  growing  proportions 
created  by  chronic  users  who  are  a  men- 
ace to  the  public  on  the  highways  and 
to  those  going  about  their  normal  busi- 
ness in  the  neighborhood  and  at  home. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  drugs  are 
diverted  to  illicit  channels  with  distri- 
bution points  from  truck  stops,  roadside 
taverns,  and  service  stations  to  un- 
scrupulous physicians,  houses  of  pros- 
titution, and  the  retail  drugstore;  and 
that  organized  rings  covering  one  or 
many  States  bootleg  these  in  the  millions 
of  tablets  and  capsules. 

Since  drugs  sold  on  the  bootleg  market 
are  more  often  than  not  packaged  in 
fruit  jars,  paper  sacks,  matchboxes,  and 
the  like,  it  is  often  difficult  if  not  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  establish  the  inter- 
state character  of  the  merchandise. 
Previous  law  required  it  to  be  established 
that  drugs  found  in  illegal  channels  had 
moved  interstate  before  they  could  be- 
come subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction. 

The  general  attitude  of  enforcement 
officials  in  some  metropolitan  areas  sur- 
veyed in  1962  may  be  illustrated  by  this 
account  by  two  police  officers  working 
full-time  on  a  narcotics  squad  in  a  major 
northeast  city.  They  stated  that,  in  the 
course  of  their  enforcement  activities, 
*  they  noted  a  large  amphetamine  and 
barbiturate  traffic.  However,  they  did 
not  take  action  because  arresting  an  in- 
dividual on  a  nonnarcotic -drug  charge 
would  subject  them  to  the  ridicule  of  fel- 
low officers  and  sup>ervisors. 

However,  dangerous-drug  arrests  by 
States  have  increased  during  recent 
years.  California  increased  75  percent 
from  1960  to  1963.  Illinois  has  a  100- 
percent  increase  for  the  same  period, 
while  Chicago  reports  a  60-percent  in- 
crease of  1964  over  1963;  Baltimore  re- 
ported its  1964  arrests  52  percent  ahead 
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of  1963,  and  New  York  had  a  33-percent 
increase  in  1963  over  1962. 

i;pformation  on  drug  violations  may 
come  from  a  variety  of  sources.  State 
and  local  officials  participate  extensively 
in  this  work  and  often  work  with  the 
FDA  inspector.  It  is  sometimes  possible 
to  deal  more  effectively  under  State  or 
local  law  than  Federal  law.  However, 
the  several  State  and  local  laws  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  nonnarcotic  drugs  vary 
widely.  Also  large  illicit  shipments 
usually  move  in  interstate  commerce. 
In  such  cases,  local  authorities  are  pow- 
erless to  deal  with  the  source  no  matter 
how  effective  the  local  enforcement  may 
be.  Thus,  improvement  of  State  and 
local  statutes  would  not  alone  be  ade- 
quate to  stem  the  nationwide  traffic. 
Most  cities  that  enforce  laws  applicable 
to  dangerous  drugs  operate  under  State 
laws  regulating  the  sale  and/or  posses- 
sion of  these  drugs.  Penalties  range 
from  a  felony  charge  in  Missouri  with  a 
maximum  sentence  of  $1,000  fine  and/or 
10  years  per  count  to  a  misdemeanor 
under  Illinois  law  with  a  maximum  of 
$100  and/or  30  days  per  count. 

New  York  devotes  the  most  time  of 
any  city  with  150  men  enforcing  both 
narcotic  and  dangerous  drug  laws.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  Pittsburgh 
spends  one-half  man  a  year. 

A  1962  survey  of  18  major  metropol- 
itan areas  showed  Los  Angeles  as  having 
the  greatest  juvenile  problem  with  565 
arrests  for  sale  and/or  possession  during 
that  year.  Second  to  this  was  New  York 
with  101  arrests.  While  some  juvenile 
authorities  stated  juvenile  drug  abuse 
was  not  a  significant  problem,  Los  An- 
geles reported  a  33-percent  increase  in 
juvenile  arrests  since  1961.  In  Minne- 
apolis, which  has  no  law,  authorities 
stated  that  the  problem  doubled  between 
1962  and  1964. 

Local  information  on  juvenile  abuse 
fails  to  establish  any  pattern. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  complete  sta- 
tistical pictures  of  the  drug  problem  pro- 
duced by  any  public  or  private  agency 
in  the  United  States  today  is  the  "Report 
of  Drug  Arrests  and  Dispositions  in  Cali- 
fornia." The  volume  provides  an  in- 
sight into  one  of  our  society's  most  dis- 
turbing problems.  It  shows  that  of 
statewide  adult  arrests  the  percent 
change  of  1962  over  1960  showed  a  50- 
percent  drop  for  narcotics  whereas  for 
dangerous  drugs  there  was  a  33-percent 
increase.  Similarly  for  juveniles — un- 
der 18  years — there  was  a  64 -percent 
drop  in  narcotics  arrests  as  compared  to 
a  30-percent  increase  for  dangerous 
drugs. 

Arrest  statistics  alone  do  not  neces- 
sarily depict  the  dangerous  drug  prob- 
lem in  a  given  area.  The  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  dangerous  drug  enforce- 
ment and  the  attitude  of  enforcement 
officials  and  the  courts  are  key  factors 
not  to  be  ignored. 

Education  and  public  information  can 
and  should  be  made  to  play  a  vital  part 
in  the  elimination  of  drug  abuse.  It  in 
no  way  reduces  the  need  for  regulation 
but  it  can  in  large  measure  increase  its 
effectiveness. 

There  has  been  too  little  effort  directed 
toward  utilizing  the  wide  variety  of  edu- 


cational media.  Trucking  associations 
and  others  interested  in  highway  safety 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  acquaint 
drivers  with  the  hazards  resulting  from 
the  use  of  amphetamines.  Fleet  Owner 
a  national  publication,  had  an  article' 
"Drugs— The  Deadly  Highway  Menace  " 
in  its  May  1964  issue.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Association  of 
Truck  Stop  Operators,  the  American 
Trucking  Association,  the  National 
Safety  Association,  and  the  National 
Safety  Council,  the  Food  and  Drug  As- 
sociation has  issued  a  pamphlet,  "Drugs 
and  Driving,"  which  has  been  very  widely 
distributed  to  truckers. 

The  American  Trucking  Association 
Inc.,  has  published  a  down-to-earth  flyer 
"Business  Can  Wreck  You,"  and  dis- 
tributed it  widely  to  truckers  and  truck- 
ing companies. 

However,  there  needs  to  be  a  greater 
and  more  concerted  effort  by  govern- 
ment, industry,  labor,  and  trade  and  civic 
organizations  to  reach  the  prospective 
victims  of  this  illicit  drug  traffic. 

Until  recently  there  was  relatively  little 
effort  by  schools  to  pick  up  the  challenge 
to  warn  and  inform  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  on  the  dangers  of 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs. 

Now,  many  State  and  city  school  serv- 
ices have  realistically  picked  up  the  chal-  . 
lenge  by  including  instruction  and  ad- 
vice  in  the  regular  school  curriculums  on 
abuses  from  dangerous  drugs.  To  name 
a  few,  there  are  the  Los  Angeles  city 
schools,  the  Illinois  public  schools,  the 
departments  of  education  from  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Oklahoma. 

The  education  of  the  teenager  against 
getting  hooked  on  bennies,  goof  balls, 
pep  pills,  and  the  like  is  one  which  should 
be  regarded  as  a  sound  and  critical  in- 
vestment. But  this  is  not  enough.  Elimi- 
nation of  the  source  of  these  dangerous 
drugs  will  need  among  many  things  the 
full  force  of  Federal  and  State  legisla- 
tion, the  mighty  impact  of  the  modern- 
day  public  information  media,  and  the 
ready  support  of  educators  in  the  Na- 
tion's school  systems.  H.R.  2  is  a  much 
needed  step  toward,  the  goal.  I  urge  Its 
support. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  their  diligent 
efforts  to  devise  effective  means  of  cop- 
ing with  the  growing  abuse  of  "pep  pills" 
and  "goof  balls"  and  other  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs.  The  illegal  distri- 
bution of  these  drugs  has  reached 
truly  alarming  proportions,  particularly 
among  young  people.  These  types  of 
drugs  constitute  our  most  insidious  drug 
threat,  and  it  is  high  time  that  strong 
controls  be  placed  on  their  distribution. 

My  knowledge  of  the  serious  extent 
of  the  use  of  these  dangerous  drugs  by 
young  people  in  my  own  area  of  north- 
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em  New  Jersey  prompted  me  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem in  the  88th  and  the  present  Con- 
gresses. The  experienced  sheriff  of 
Essex  County,  N.J.,  Leroy  J.  D'Aloia,  has 
stressed  the  need  for  more  adequate 
controls  over  these  drugs.  In  citing  the 
serious  growth  in  the  number  of  juvenile 
delinquency  cases  involving  psychotoxic 
drugs.  Sheriff  D'Aloia  remarked: 

I  think  "lesser  narcotics"  is  a  serious  mis- 
nomer because  barbiturate  addiction  can 
lead  to  death  as  surely  as  heroin  use. 


We  must  protect  our  youth  from  this 
threat  to  their  physical  and  moral  well- 
being. 

Testimony  in  the  committee  hearings 
and  here  on  the  floor  show  that  every 
State  is  plagued  with  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  misuse  of  these  drugs.  The 
able  Newark,  N.J.,  Police  Director  Dom- 
inick  A.  Spina  has  stated  that  50  percent 
of  all  crimes  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
are  committed  by  narcotics  users  and 
that  the  problem  is  growing.  Director 
Spina  has  been  instrumental  in  forming 
the  New  Jersey  Narcotics  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Association  and  is  serving 
as  its  temporary  chairman.  These  offi- 
cials need  the  assistance  that  H.R.  2 
would  provide  in  dealing  with  this 
menace. 

The  distinguished  Members  who  have 
spoken  before  me  have  made  an  excel- 
lent presentation  of  the  case  for  this 
legislation.  I  wish  now  to  speak  to  the 
statutory  scheme  of  control  of  H.R.  2 
over  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs. 
The  bill  designates  the  classes  of  persons 
who  may  legitimately  deal  in  these  drugs 
and  requires  records  to  be  kept  and  be 
subject  to  examination  by  inspectors  and 
requires  certain  handlers  to  register.  In 
essence  the  bill  sets  up  a  system  by  which 
audit  of  records  will  show  whether  there 
have  been  diversions  or  not.  Manufac- 
turers and  wholesalers  who  have  a  right 
to  handle  these  drugs  would  be  known 
by  having  registered  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  following 
persons  can  legally  deal  in  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs  under  the  bill: 

First.  Manufacturers,  compounders, 
and  processors  who  are  registered  with 
and  who  are  qualified  in  conformance 
with  local  law  and  regularly  engaged  in 
preparing  pharmaceutical  chemicals  or 
prescription  drugs  for  distribution  to 
pharmacies,  hospitals,  clinics,  public 
health  agencies,  or  physicians,  for  dis- 
pensing by  registered  pharmacists  upon 
prescriptions  or  for  use  by  or  under 
supervision  of  practitioners  licensed  by 
law  to  administer  such  drugs  in  the 
course  of  their  professional  practice;  or 
for  distribution  to  laboratories  or  re- 
search or  educational  institutions  for 
their  use  in  research,  teaching,  or 
chemical  analysis.  Suppliers — other- 
wise qualified  in  conformance  with  local 
laws — of  manufacturers,  compounders, 
and  processors. 

Second.  Wholesale  druggists  who 
maintain  establishments  in  conformance 
with  local  laws  and  are  regularly  engaged 
in  supplying  prescaiption  drugs  to 
pharmacies,  hospitals,  clinics,  public 
health  agencies,  physicians,  et  cetera. 

Third.  Pharmacies,  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  public  health  agencies,  which  main- 


tain establishments  in  conformance  with 
local  laws  and  are  regularly  engaged  in 
dispensing  prescription  drugs  upon  pre- 
scriptions of  practitioners  licensed  by 
law  to  administer  such  drugs  for  patients 
under  their  care  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  practice. 

Fourth.  Practitioners  licensed  by  law 
to  prescribe  or  administer  depressant  or 
stimulant  drugs  while  acting  in  the 
course  of  their  professional  practice. 

Fifth.  Persons  using  such  drugs  in  re- 
search, teaching,  or  chemical  analysis 
and  not  for  sale. 

Sixth.  Officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  while  acting  in  the 
course  of  their  official  duties. 

Seventh.  An  employee  or  agent  of  any 
person  described  above,  and  a  nurse  or. 
other  medical  technician  under  the 
supervision  of  a  practitioner  licensed  by 
law  to  administer  depressant  or  stimu- 
lant drugs,  while  such  employee,  nurse,  or 
medical  technician  is  acting  in  the  course 
of  his  employment  or  occupation  and 
not  on  his  own  account. 

Eighth.  A  common  or  contract  carrier 
or  warehouseman  or  an  employee  there- 
of, whose  possession  of  a  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  is  in  the  usual  course  of 
his  business  or  employment. 

Persons   other   than   these   are   pro- 
hibited from  possessing  any  depressant 
or  stimulant  drug  other   than  for  his 
own  personal  use  or  the  personal  use  of 
a  member  of  his  household,  or  adminis- 
tration to  an  animal  owned  by  him  or  a 
member  of  his  household.    The  quan- 
tity of  such  a  drug  found  in  one's  pos- 
session bears,  of  course,  on  whether  a 
bona  fide  intent  to  use  the  drug  for  one's 
self  or  one's  household  actually  exists. 
Every  person  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing,   compounding,    processing,    selling, 
delivering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any 
depressant  or  stimulant  drug  would  be 
required  to  prepare  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate record  of  all  stocks  of  each  such 
drug  on  hand  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  legislation.    Furthermore,  these  per- 
sons would  be  required  to  prepare  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  record  of  the  kind  and 
quantity   of   each   drug   manufactured, 
compHjunded,  or  processed  and  the  date  of 
manufacture,  compounding,  or  process- 
ing; and  every  person  selling,  delivering, 
or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  such  drug 
would  be  required  to  prepare  or  obtain 
a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  each  such  drug  re- 
ceived, sold,  delivered,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person,  the  registration  number,  if  any, 
assigned  to  such  person,  from  whom  it 
was  received  and  to  whom  it  was  sold, 
delivered,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and 
the  date  of  such  transaction. 

The  required  records  would  have  to 
be  kept  for  a  period  of  3  years.  However, 
no  separate  records,  nor  set  form  or 
forms  for  such  records,  would  be  re- 
quired as  long  as  the  records  were  avail- 
able and  contained  the  required  infor- 
mation. 

Every  person  required  to  prepare  or 
obtain  and  keep  records  and  the  persons 
in  charge  or  having  custody  of  such  rec- 
ords would  be  required  to  permit  officers 
or  employees  designated  by  the  Secretary 


at  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to 
and  copy  such  records. 

Licensed  practitioners  woiild  be  ex- 
empt from  recordkeeping  and  inspec- 
tions of  records  with  respect  to  depres- 
sant or  stimulant  drugs  received,  pre- 
pared, processed,  administered,  or  dis- 
pensed by  them  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  practice.  This  exemption, 
of  course,  extends  to  any  nurse  or  medi- 
cal technician  acting  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  practitioner.  However,  If 
any  practitioner  is  regularly  engaged  in 
dispensing  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
drug  or  drugs  to  his  patients  for  which 
they  are  charged,  he  would  be  required 
to  keep  the  records  required  by  this  leg- 
islation and  be  subject  to  the  inspection 
provisions  provided  for  in  it. 

The  bill  amends  section  510  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  As 
now  in  effect,  section  510  requires  drug 
manufacturers  to  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
their  names;  places  of  business.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  assign  regis- 
tration numbers.  Any  of  the  following 
who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  or 
processing  of  drugs  are  exempt  from  reg- 
istration: Pharmacies,  operating  in  con- 
formsuice  with  local  law;  practitioners 
licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  or  adminis- 
ter drugs;  persons  engaged  in  research, 
teaching,  or  chemical  analysis,  and  not 
for  sale. 

The  controls  of  HJl.  2  are  a  com- 
promise between  the  ideal  and  practical. 
They  favor  the  practical.  The  very 
stringent  record  controls  applied  to  the 
hard  narcotics  would  be  burdensome  if 
applied  to  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs.  There  are  far  more  persons  who 
have  medical  need  for  depressant  and 
stimvilant  drugs  than  for  narcotic  drugs. 
If  the  narcotic  approach  were  accepted 
the  volume  of  extra  records  would  prove 
burdensome  to  industry,  medicine,  and 
Government.  HJl.  2  sets  up  a  system 
which  would  permit  the  FDA  to  audit 
records  which  are  the  records  that  all 
business  houses  keep  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  businesses.  No  uniform 
recordkeeping  system  would  be  imposed 
and  no  standard  forms  would  be  re- 
quired. 

The  bill  simply  makes  it  an  offense  not 
to  keep  records  and  to  refuse  to  make 
them  available  on  the  request  of  an  au- 
thorized officer  at  reasonable  times. 

Diversions  of  depressant  or  stimulant 
and  depressant  drugs  into  the  illegal 
traffic  may  occur  anywhere  along  the 
chain  from  manufacture  of  the  basic 
chemical  to  the  dispensing  level.  In  the 
case  of  amphetamines  and  barbiturates 
there  are  about  seven  manufacturers  of 
each  of  the  basic  chemicals,  a  few  hun- 
dred firms  that  put  the  drugs  in  dosage 
form,  about  3,000  wholesale  drug  distrib- 
utors, and  52,000  retail  pharmacies. 

Under  H.R.  2,  an  audit  of  the  records 
of  persons  at  every  level  in  this  psTamid 
may  be  made  except  at  the  level  of  the 
licensed  practitioner  who  does  not  dis- 
pense. Is  this  a  loophole?  I  think  not. 
Enforcement  experience  since  1938  under 
the  present  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  has  not  shown  them  to  be  a  major 
point  of  diversion.  The  few  physicians 
who  have  been  convicted  of  diverting 
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these  drugs  under  present  law  were  act- 
ing outside  their  professional  capacity: 
they  would  be  subject  to  coverage  under 
H.R.  2. 

Every  pharmacist  today  is  required  to 
keep  a  complete  record  of  all  proscrip- 
tions which  he  fills,  and  for  tax  purposes 
keeps  or  should  keep,  his  invoice  and 
other  records  for  not  less  than  3  years. 
The  recordkeepinir  requirements  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  impose  no  re- 
quirements upon  pharmacists  which  they 
do  not  already  meet  under  other  laws. 
Under  existing  law,  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  have  full  and  complete  au- 
thority to  conduct  inspections  of  phar- 
macists and  their  records.  These  in- 
spections are  not  considered  to  breacli 
any  confidential  relationships  nor  should 
the  inspections  authorized  under  this 
legislation  be  considered  as  breaching 
any  such  relationships.  Pharmacists  to- 
day maintain  separate  records  on  nar- 
cotics. If  a  pharmacist  chooses,  he  may 
keep  a  separate  prescription  file  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  drugs  covered  by  this  legislation. 
In  these  circumstances,  wliere  separate 
files  are  kept,  the  inspection  authority 
granted  by  the  bill  would  extend  only 
to  those  separate  files.  Enforcement 
history  has  shown  that  very  significant 
diversions  occur  at  the  pharmaci.st-rctail 
pharmacy  level.  Control  would  be  stul- 
tified if  pharmacists  and  pharmacies 
were  exempt  from  recordkeeping  and 
inspection. 

In  a  sense,  with  this  legislation  we  are 
experimenting  to  feel  out  the  best  prac- 
tical approach  to  an  increasingly  serious 
social  problem — we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
and  avoid  the  unfortunate  experience 
this  counti*y  had  in  its  attempted  regula- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages.  This  legis- 
lation does  not  apply  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  these  drugs,  even  when  he 
acquires  them  through  illicit  channels, 
but  imposes  controls  upon  all  in  the  dis- 
tribution chain  from  the  manufacturer 
down  to,  but  not  including,  the  user. 

I  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  entering 
on  our  experiment  with  the  least  strin- 
gent controls  first — those  exemplified  by 
this  bill.  If  wisdom  assayed  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  experience  finds  we  have  erred  too 
much  on  the  side  of  leniency  then  it  will 
be  the  time  to  seek  more  stringent 
controls. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  on  this  measure  with  great  inter- 
est. As  a  former  prosecutor  and  director 
of  criminal  investigation  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  I  have  seen  the  tragedy 
and  heartbreak  caused  by  drugs  and 
narcotics. 

I  support  the  pending  bill  with  en- 
thusiasm in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  struggle 
against  narcotics  addiction,  and  the 
ensuing  despair  and  crime  which  addic- 
tion causes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
discussion  of  H.R.  2  yesterday,  our  good 
chairman  made  some  reference  to  the 
fine  professional  community  of  the 
pharmacists  and  doctors.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  personal  observation  to  what  has 
already  been  said.  Their  inclusion  is 
rather   a   severe   penalty   to   be   levied 


acainst  them,  since  the  professional 
ethics  of  these  two  groups  is  the  greatest 
policing  instrument  that  we  have  and 
since  possibly  little  is  to  be  gained  from 
their  inclusion  as  provided  in  this  bill. 
Several  members  of  the  comimittee  ex- 
pres.sed  conLcin  about  th>^ir  inclusion, 
havuig  in  mind  that  power  granted  in 
this  bill  to  the  food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration could,  if  abused,  be  a  very 
harassing  experi:'nce  for  professional 
r.roups  such  as  the  doctors  and  the 
pharmacists. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
measure  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
strengthen  controls  cvei  baibituiates 
and  amphetamines  and  othei  stimulants 
and  depressaaits. 

The  increasing  production  and  use  of 
these  pills  made  it  apparent  that  such 
controls  have  been  necessary.  President 
Johnsons  message  this  week  again 
called  attention  to  these  so-called  dan- 
geiou.s  drugs  and  the  role  they  have  been 
playing. 

Work  has  been  in  progress  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  in  studying  these 
drugs.  Their  diversion  into  illicit  chan- 
nels was  pointed  out  some  years  ago  by 
the  Congress,  and  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  an  Advisory  Commission 
on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse,  which 
studied  many  reports,  and  one  from  a 
panel  convened  by  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology before  making  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  May  1961,  in  response  to  increasing 
te.=;timony  showing  the  effects  of  such 
dangerous  drugs  on  juveniles  and  adults. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut 
introduced  his  bill  to  bring  about  realis- 
tic law  enforcement  in  this  area. 
Throughout  these  years  his  subcommit- 
tee has  gathered  evidence  in  the  field 
and  he  has  worked  for  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws. 

The  work  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
information  which  has  been  put  into 
the  record,  has  pioduced  what  can  be 
good  legislation  to  establish  better  con- 
trols. We  are  aiming  at  the  illicit  traf- 
ficker. We  are  aiming  at  checking  the 
widespread  and  growing  use  of  these 
drugs,  which  have  a  direct  causal  rela- 
tionship to  all  manner  of  crimes. 

That  problem  has  been  growing  in  all 
its  aspects.  We  need  effective  Federal 
controls  over  the  distribution  of  these 
drugs.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  indicated  its 
readiness  to  take  vigorous  steps.  This 
legislation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  this  excellent  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  am  confident  will  reduce  drug 
abu-se  in  America,  reduce  the  accident 
toll  on  our  highways  and  decrease  both 
juvenile  delinquency  and  violent  crime. 
Many  dedicated  public  servants  must 
share  in  the  credit  for  this  legislation. 
For  example,  the  majority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Boggs], 
was  the  first  to  expose  this  problem  in 
the  mid -fifties.  Since  that  time  he  has 
zealously  promoted  legislation  to  re- 
strict the  traffic  in  dangerous  drugs. 
The  senior  Senator  of  the  State  of  Con- 


necticut, Mr.  Dodd,  was  the  first  to  prove 
the  relationship  between  these  drugs  and 
delinquency  and  he  further  improved  on 
legislation  to  combat  the  growine 
problem. 

The  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris] 
has  now  moved  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  his  committee  to  impose  the 
controls  and  the  penalties  which  are  so 
well-deserved  by  those  who  deal  illegally 
in  this  traffic.  However,  there  is  another 
member  of  this  body  whose  research  and 
planning  has  laid  the  groundwork  for 
truly  effective  legislation  In  this  area. 
My  good  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York,  Congressman  James  J.  Delaney 
worked  diligently  in  the  last  Congress 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut to  create  truly  effective  drug  control 
legislation.  He  was  the  first  in  this 
body  to  recognize  the  fact  that  barbit- 
urates and  amphetamines  were  not  the 
only  drugs  which  carry  a  potential  for 
abuse.  He  realized  that  an  imaginative 
and  research-oriented  drug  industry 
would  constantly  be  bringing  to  the  mar- 
ket new  and  potentially  dangerous 
drugs.  His  proposed  drug  control  le^iis- 
lation  was  the  first  to  not  only  combat 
the  problem  of  today,  but  to  prevent  the 
same  problem  with  new  drugs  in  the 
years  to  come. 

He.  along  with  Senator  Dodd,  recog- 
nized the  involvement  of  the  underworld 
in  this  traffic.  He  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  the  public  servants  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  a  drug  con- 
trol program  be  given  the  wef-pons  and 
powers  necessary  to  carry  out  their  task. 
He  also  was  the  first  to  inject  realistic 
penalties  into  this  field  by  emphasizing 
the  wrong  of  the  drug  pusher  rather 
than  further  penalizing  the  physical  and 
spiritual  anguish  of  the  drug  user.  His 
outstanding  work  gained  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  and 
has  been  of  untold  value.  I  am  sure,  to 
the  committee  in  their  deliberations 
prior  to  reporting  the  bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  treat  this  legislation  with  the  care 
it  deserves  and  will  give  it  wholehearted 
endorsement.  The  enactment  of  the 
Drug  Control  Act  of  1965  will  not  only 
be  the  creation  of  good  law.  but  will  be  a 
well-deserved  and  long-overdue  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  legislator  and  public 
servant.  Congressman  James  J.  Delaney. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  establish  special  controls  for  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs. 

In  the  fine  report  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Los  An- 
geles Is  singled  out  as  one  of  the  two 
areas  in  the  country  where  the  problem 
of  misuse  of  "pep  pills"  and  "goof  balls" 
is  most  virulent. 

A  most  tragic  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
that  our  youth  are  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  the  temptation  to  use  and  abuse 
these  drugs.  In  numerous  instances 
crimes  of  violence  have  been  perpetu- 
ated by  teenagers  and  young  adults  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  these  drugs,  or 
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who  seek  to  obtain  a  Supply  of  them. 
And  such  crimes  are  not  limited  to 
youth  from  slum  area$.  They  are  also 
prevalent  among  youth  from  middle-  and 
high-income  families. 

The  attorney  general  of  California  has 
stated  that  there  is  a  new  and  growing 
problem  associated  with  these  drugs  and 
that  a  whole  new  class  of  addicts  is  being 
created.  He  cited  figures  which  show 
that  the  number  of  arrests  for  danger- 
ous drug  offenses  cliitnbed  31  percent 
throughout  the  State  of  California  in 
only  1  year. 

The  widespread  demand  and  the  easy 
accessibility  to  large  quantities  of  these 
drugs,  coupled  with  imadequacy  of  the 
present  law,  have  resulted  in  a  booming 
business,  not  only  for  certain  drug  manu- 
facturers, but  also  for  certain  criminal 
elements  in  our  society. 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  this 
bill  can  completely  halt  the  misuse  of 
these  drugs  or  thoroughly  inhibit  the 
large  profit  involved  in  their  manufacture 
and  supply.  But  it  is  a  huge  step  toward 
providing  responsible  control  of  both 
these  factors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentlemari  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris],  and  his  committee  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 
I  strongly  endorse  thieir  recommenda- 
tions, and  urge  the  biU's  passage  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  dhairman.  the  leg- 
islation which  we  have  just  acted  upon 
is  a  landmark  bill.  Its  importance  is  un- 
deniable, and  I  believe  that  we  should 
give  credit  to  those  whose  vision  and 
hard  work  have  made  tlhis  bill  possible. 

Unquestionably,  a  large  .share  of  credit 
and  appreciation  should  go  to  Connecti- 
cut's distinguished  senior  Senator,  Tom 
Dodd.  Senator  Dodd  has  labored  long 
and  hard  for  this  bill,  and  its  proponents 
owe  him  a  debt  of  graititude. 

I  also  salute  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris],  for  his 
leadership  in  this  House.  All  of  us  who 
have  been  concerned  about  the  growing 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
similar  grievous  social  problems  are 
aware  of  the  part  played  by  drugs  in  the 
stimulation  of  crime.  The  drugs  which 
we  seek  to  curb  today  are  no  less  danger- 
ous than  narcotics,  and  their  control  is 
a  necessity. 

Senator  Dodd  and  olur  colleague  from 
Arkansas  are  deserving  of  the  thanks  of 
all  concerned  citizens.  Their  contribu- 
tion to  the  health  and  welfare  of  this 
Nation  is  substantial. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2  as  being  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  control  of  depres- 
sants, stimulants,  and  drugs  as  well  as 
counterfeit  drugs. 

We  need  a  more  effective  control  of 
these  drugs,  for  today  they  represent  an 
area  of  great  national  danger.  This  bill 
will  pay  great  dividends  in  terms  of  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  of  our  people,  espe- 
cially of  our  younger  people  of  high 
school  and  college  age. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  health  legis- 
lation to  come  before  Congress. 

Commissioner  George  P.  Larrick,  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  has 


released  startling  statistics  pointing  out 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines  distributed  in  this 
country  annually  are  distributed  through 
illicit  channels.  This  amounts  to  over 
41/2  billion  tablets  per  year.  These  so- 
called  goof  balls  and  pep  pills  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  closely  linked  to  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
rising  crime  rate,  and  automobile  acci- 
dents. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2  as  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  our  continuing  con- 
cern with  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  the  Nation's  health  and  well-being. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
Honorable  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Senator  from 
my  State  of  Connecticut,  who  as  long  ago 
as  1961  introduced  legislation  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  His  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency conducted  extensive  hearings  in 
this  area. 

Senator  Dodd  deserves  the  thariks  of 
every  parent  for  his  efforts  at  calling  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  this  very  serious 
problem.  The  youth,  too,  should  be 
grateful  to  him  for  his  interest  in  their 
behalf. 

I  am  sure  that  this  great  body  will  do 
the  Nation  a  real  service  by  passing 
H.R.  2. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
certain  that  every  right-thinking  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  general  purposes  of  the  legislation 
we  are  here  considering.  We  recognize 
the  need  for  controlling  the  manufacture 
and  di.stribution  of  dangerous  stimulant 
and  depressant  drugs.  To  the  extent 
that  the  legislation  before  us  accom- 
plishes this  purpose,  I  support  its  whole- 
heartedly. 

Notwithstanding,  I  feel  constrained  to 
view  one  feature  of  this  legislation  as 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  on  both  the 
professions  of  pharmacy  and  medicine. 
As  I  see  it,  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  retail  pharmacists, 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  dispensing  physi- 
cians is,  in  effect,  deprecating  to  the 
high  standards  of  those  respective  pro- 
fessions. The  bill  imposes  upon  the 
covered  groups  an  oppressive  burden  of 
keeping  detailed  records.  It  also  subjects 
them  to  the  possibility  of  arbitrary  and 
annoying  inspections  by  Federal  Pood 
and  Drug  agents  engaged  in  fishing  ex- 
peditions. I  do  not  intend  any  reflection 
upon  the  character  or  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of 
these  agents.  However,  we  all  know  over- 
zealousness  on  the  part  of  a  handful  can, 
and  often  does,  interfere  with  the  proc- 
esses of  free  enterprise. 

Physicians  and  pharmacists  are  pro- 
fessional men,  rigidly  bound  by  the  ethics 
of  their  respective  professions.  To  grant 
a  Federal  Food  and  Drug  agent  arbitrary 
power  to  enter  a  pharmacy,  whether  it 
be  in  a  drugstore,  or  in  a  hospital  or 
clinic,  or  to  enter  a  physician's  office  to 
inspect  professional  records  indiscrimi- 
nately without  a  warrant  is  an  act  of 
questionable  constitutionality. 

When  this  legislation  was  before  the 
committee,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  exempt  retail  pharmacists 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act.    I  still 


feel  that  this  should  be  done,  although 
I  do  not  plan  to  offer  a  similar  amend- 
ment during  House  consideration.  It  is 
quite  obvious  at  this  point  that  such  an 
amendment  could  not  prevail  under  pres- 
ent circumstances.  However,  It  is  my 
hope  that  full  and  complete  considera- 
tion might  be  given  to  such  an  amend- 
ment when  this  legislation  reaches  the 
other  body. 

H.R.  2  in  its  original  form,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  introduced  by  our  distinguished 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
consideration  of  this  problem  by  our 
committee. 

The  committee,  after  extensive  hear- 
ings, decided,  however,  that  dispensing 
physicians  should  also  be  covered. 

These  are  the  physicians,  according  to 
informed  estimates,  who  regularly  en- 
gage in  the  buying  and  selling  of  the 
dangerous  drugs  with  which  this  meas- 
ure is  concerned. 

If  our  pharmacies,  hospitals,  and  clin- 
ics are  a  p>otential  source  of  diversion  of 
these  drugs,  it  was  felt,  the  dispensing 
physicians  are  as  much  of  a  source. 

But,  in  truth,  none  of  them  is. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  House 
should  know  that  our  committee  found 
itself  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  H.R.  2  and  its 
original  provisions. 

We  found  that  it  would  create  a  pro- 
fessional discrimination  against  the  Na- 
tion's pharmacists  that  would  be  difficult 
for  us  to  justify  on  any  reasonable  public 
health  grounds.  Understandably,  this 
threatened  discrimination  was  a  source 
of  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  profession 
of  pharmacy. 

To  extricate  itself,  our  committee  had 
two  possible  courses — either  to  exempt 
pharmacies,  hospitals,  and  clinics  and 
thus  put  them  on  a  professional  parity 
with  the  doctor  of  medicine,  or  to  extend 
the  recordkeeping  and  inspection  provi- 
sions to  the  dispensing  physician.  It 
chose  the  latter  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere  convic- 
tion that  this  was  the  wrong  choice.  The 
discrimination  against  the  honored  pro- 
fession of  pharmacy  would  be  removed 
just  as  well  by  exempting  both  the  phar- 
macist and  the  physician  and  the  public 
health  would  be  just  as  well  served. 

It  was  crystal  clear  to  all  of  us  on  the 
committee  that  most  illegal  diversions  of 
these  dangerous  drugs  occurs  at  the 
manufacturing  and  wholesaling  levels, 
where  they  are  present  in  great  num- 
bers, and  not  in  pharmacies,  physicians' 
offices,  hospitals,  or  clinics.  I  have 
searched  the  record  in  vain  for  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

The  reputable  drug  manufacturer  and 
wholesaler  takes  care  to  keep  his  prod- 
ucts out  of  illegal  channels.  It  is  the 
unscrupulous  few  fly-by-nights  who 
engage  in  and  profit  from  illegal  traffic. 

The  problem  of  controlling  illicit  sales 
of  these  drugs  among  criminals,  unwary 
juveniles  who  use  them  for  "thrills,"  and 
irresponsible  adults  alike  is  serious  in- 
deed. 

But  it  can  be  controlled,  I  am  con- 
vinced, if  the  illegal  diversion  is  shut 
off  at  the  source.  Once  this  is  done  at 
the    jnanufactiuing     and    wholesaling 
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levels,  any  occasional  sales  of  a  few 
amphetamines  or  barbiturates  can  easily 
be  stopped  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration with  its  present  far-reach- 
ing police  powers. 

Our  President  has  repeatedly  stated 
since  he  took  office  that  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  should  administer  their 
statutory  programs  fairly  and  with  re- 
straint, so  as  to  avoid  imposing  unrea- 
sonable and  costly  burdens  on  our  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

It  is  with  real  satisfaction  that  I  tell 
this  House  of  my  complete  concurrence 
with  these  views  of  the  President. 

Also.  M^  Chairman,  this  is  an  area  in 
which  the  State  public  health  agencies 
are  doing  an  effective  regulatory  job.  I 
know  that  my  own  State  of  Mississippi 
has  almost  eliminated  illegal  trafficking 
in  so-called  pep  pills  and  goof  balls. 

And  many  other  Members  of  the  House 
know  that  similar  control  programs  are 
working  well  in  their  own  States. 

We  should  not  permit  the  extension  in- 
to the  States  and  localities  of  unneeded 
Federal  police  powers  which  will  inflict 
avoidable  economic  and  professional  in- 
jury on  our  pharmacists  and  our  phy- 
sicians, and  ultimately  force  our  citizens 
in  general  to  pay  more  for  these  highly 
important  drugs  when  they  are  needed 
for  valid  medical  purposes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  pending  drug  bill, 
H.R.  2,  and  am  very  anxious  to  compli- 
ment and  congratulate  the  distinguished 
committee  for  its  fine  work  in  bringing 
this  very  desirable,  constructive  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  appro- 
priate action. 

I  am  also  very  anxious  to  compliment 
and  congratulate  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  our  former 
great  and  esteemed  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  J.  Dodd,  for  his  tremen- 
dous contributions  in  so  ably  developing 
and  pressing  for  this  necessary,  vital  leg- 
islation. 

Many  of  us  here  know  of  the  long- 
sustained  interest  and  effective  work  of 
Senator  Dodd  in  this  field,  and  those  of 
us  who  know  him  well  and  served  with 
him  here  in  this  great  body  well  under- 
stand his  very  high  purpose  and  the 
dynamic  impact  of  his  great  ability, 
patriotism,  and  spirit  of  dedication  upon 
many  of  tjie  great  issues  confronting  the 
Congress. 

The  country  and  his  great  State,  and 
its  wonderful  people,  are  fortunate  in- 
deed to  have  such  a  wise,  inspired,  saga- 
cious leader  representing  them  in  the 
other  body,  and  I  believe  that  this  drug 
bill,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  the  product 
of  Tom  Dodd's  deep  concern,  will  do  much 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  shocking  con- 
ditions currently  extant  in  the  Nation, 
raising  speculation  and  doubt  regarding 
the  future  health,  strength,  stability,  and 
soimdness  of  some  of  our  youth  and  our 
people. 

I  am  very  proud  that  I  serve  in  this 
great  Congress  with  a  brilliant,  far- 
sighted,  courageous  leader  like  Senator 
Tom  Dodd,  and  that  I  can  call  him  my 
dear,  admired  friend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  question  is  on  the 
Committee  substitute  as  amended. 


The  Committee  substitute  as  amended 

Hall 

MaiUiard 

Roybal 

was  agreed  to. 

Halleck 
Halpern 

Marsh 
Martin.  Nebr. 

Rumsfeld 
Ryan 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 

Hamilton 

Mathlas 

Satterfleld 

Committee  rises. 

Hanley 

Matsunaga 

St  Germain 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 

Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen.  Iowa 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schisler 

Mr.  Moorhead,  Chairman 

of  the  Com- 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Michel 

Schmidhauser 

mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 

Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 

Miller 

Schneebeh 

of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Schwelker 
Sec  rest 

tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Mlnshall 

Selden 

bill  (H.R.  21 
and   safety 

to  protect  the  public  health 
by   amending   the    Federal 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Senner 
Shipley 
Shrlver 

Food,  Drug, 

and  Cosmetic  Act  to  estab- 

Hays 

Moore 

Sickles 

lish  special  controls  for  depressant  and 

H6bert 

Moorhead 

Slkes 

stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Hechler 
Helstoski 

Morgan 
Morris 

Slsk 
Skubitz 

pursuant  to  House  Resolution  254.  he  re- 

Henderson 

Morrison 

Slack 

ported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 

Herlong 

Morse 

Smith  Calif. 

an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 

Hicks 
Horton 

Morton 
Mosher 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 

tee  of  the  Whole. 

Ho.smer 

Moss 

Smith.  Va. 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule  the 

Howard 

Murphy,  m. 

Springer 

previous  question  is  ordered.    The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Stafford 
Staggers 
Stalbaum 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Hutchinson 

Nedzi 

Stanton 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Nelsen 
O'Brien 
OHara,  111. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

the  bill. 

Jarman 

OKonskl 

Stubblefleld 

The  biU  ^ 
and  read  a 

w&s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
third  time,  and  was  read  the 

Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 

Olsen.Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
ONeal,  Ga. 

Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Talcott 

third  time. 

Johnson,  Okla 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Taylor 

The  SPEAKER.     The 

question  is  on 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ottlnger 

Teague,  Calif. 

the  passage 

of  the  bill. 

Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 

Passman 
Patman 

Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 

Jones,  Mo. 

Patten 

Thomas 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Karsten 

Pelly 

Thompson,  N.J. 

The  yeas 

and  nays  were  ordered. 

Karth 
Kastenmeler 

Pepper 
Perkins 

Thompson,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

Kee 

Philbin 

Todd 

were — yeas 

402,  nays  0,  not  voting  31,  as 

Keith 
Kelly 

Pickle 
Pike 

Trimble 
Tuck 

follows: 

Keogh 

Plrnle 

Tunney 

[Roll  No.  31) 

King,  Calif. 

Poage 

Tupper 

YEAS — 402 

King,  N.Y. 
King.  Utah 

Poff 
Pool 

Tuten 
Udall 

Abbltt 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dwyer 

Kluczynski 

Powell 

Ullman 

Abemethy 

Cabell 

Dyal 

Kornegay 

Price 

Van  Deerlln 

Adair 

Cahill 

Edmondson 

Krebs 

Puclnski 

Vanik 

Adams 

Callan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kunkel 

Purcell 

Vlgorlto 

Addabbo 

Callaway 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Laird 

Quie 

Vivian 

Albert 

Cameron 

Ellsworth 

Landrum 

Quillen 

Waggonner 

Anderson,  111. 

Carey 

Erlenborn 

Langen 

Race 

Walker,  Miss. 

Anderson, 

Carter 

Evans,  Colo. 

Latta 

Randall 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Tenn. 

Casey 

Everett 

Lennon 

Redlin 

Watklns 

Andrews, 

Cederberg 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Lindsay 

Reld,  111. 

Watts 

George  W. 

Celler 

Fallon 

Lipscomb 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Weltner 

Andrews. 

Chamberlain 

Farbsteln 

Long.  La. 

Relfel 

Whalley 

Glenn 

Chelf 

Parnsley 

Long.  Md. 

Resnlck 

White.  Idaho 

Andrews. 

Clancy 

Farnum 

Love 

Reuss 

White,  Tex. 

N.  Dak. 

Clark 

Pascell 

McCarthy 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Whltener 

Annunzlo 

Cleveland 

Felghan 

McClory 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

■Whltten 

Arends 

Clevenger 

Flndley 

McCuUoch 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Williams 

A.shbrook 

Cohelan 

Fino 

McDade 

Roblson 

Willis 

Ashley 

Colmer 

Fisher 

McDowell 

Rodlno 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ashmore 

Conable 

Flood 

McEwen 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Wilson, 

Aspinall 

Conte 

Flynt 

McFall 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Charles  H. 

Ayres 

Conyers 

Foley 

McGrath 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Wolff 

Baldwin 

Cooley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

McMillan 

Ronan 

Wright 

Bandstra 

Corbett 

Fountain 

McVlcker 

Roncalio 

Wyatt 

Baring 

Corman 

Fraser 

Macdonald 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Barrett 

Craley 

Frellnghuysen 

MacGregor 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Yates 

Bates 

Cramer 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Mackay 

Rosenthal 

Young 

Battln 

Culver 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mackle 

Rostenkowskl 

Younger 

Beckworth 

Cunningham 

Fuqua 

Madden 

Roudebush 

Zablockl 

Belcher 

Curtln 

Gallagher 

Mahon 

Roush 

Bell 

Curtis 

Garmatz 

Bennett 

Daddarlo 

Gathings 

NAYS — 0 

Berry 
Betts 

Dague 
Daniels 

Gettys 
Glalmo 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Bingham 

Davis,  Ga 

Gibbons 

Brock 

Frledel 

OHara,  Mich. 

Blatnlk 

Davis.  Wis. 

Gilbert 

Brown,  Calif. 

HoUfleld 

Reinecke 

Boggs 

Dawson 

Gllllgan 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holland 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Boland 

de la  Garza 

Gonzalez 

Clausen, 

Klrwan 

Roberts 

Boiling 

Delaney 

Goodell 

DonH. 

Leggett 

Roosevelt 

Bolton 

Dent 

Grabowski 

Clawson,  Del 

Machen 

Scheuer 

Bonner 

Denton 

Gray 

Collier 

Martin.  Ala. 

Scott 

Bow 

Derwlnskl 

Green,  Dreg. 

Dlggs 

Martin.  Mass. 

Thompson,  La. 

Brademas 

Devlne 

Green,  Pa. 

Fogarty 

Mink 

Toll 

Bray 

Dickinson 

Grelgg 

Ford, 

Multer 

Utt 

Brooks 

Dingell 

Orlder 

William  D. 

Nix 

Widnall 

Broomfleld 

Dole 

Grlffln 

Brown,  Ohio 

Donohue 

Griffiths 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Dorn 

Grose 

The   Clerk   announced 

the  following 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Dow 

Grover 

Buchanan 

Dowdy 

Gubser 

pairs : 

Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan,  Greg. 

Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 

Burton, Utah 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Haley 

setts. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Don 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Collier. 

Mr.  HoliSeld  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  DlgfeB. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr,  Leggett. 

iii.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Machen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety  by  amending  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  spe- 
cial controls  for  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs  and  counterfeit  drugs,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  H.R.  2  prior  w  the  vote  there- 
on and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AWARD  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
W.  McCORMACK  FROM  VETERANS 
OF   FOREIGN    WARS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  the  address  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  as  he 
received  one  of  the  highest  awards  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  their 
meeting  last  night. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  represent- 
ing a  membership  of  1.300,000  military 
veterans  who  have  rendered  service  over- 
seas in  the  interest  of  their  country,  pre- 
sented our  able  and  beloved  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  with  its 
highest  award  of  recognition  for  out- 
standing congressional  leadership,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Congressional 
Award.  This  was  done  at  their  annual 
congressional  dinner  honoring  Members 
of  Congress.  The  event  was  highlighted 
not  only  by  the  recognition  shown  to  our 
distinguished  legislative  leader,  but  also 
by  the  presence  of  53  young  men  and 
women  who  were  victors  in  their  own 
States  in  the  national  essay  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  veterans. 

In  accepting  the  beautiful  memento  of 
recognition,  and  the  cash  award  which 
went  with  it,  our  Speaker  responded  with 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  meaning- 
ful addresses  that  have  been  given  on  the 
national  level  in  late  years.  His  address 
is  notable  for  its  succinctness,  its  brevity, 


and  its  clarity  of  presenting  the  position 
and  the  cherished  ideas  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  not  only  before  the 
people  of  the  Americas  but  before  the 
people  of  all  the  world.  It  leaves  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  patriots 
and  citizens  what  our  position  in  these 
trying  times  must  be.  The  logic  and  wis- 
dom to  be  found  in  the  words  of  our 
Speaker  should  serve  as  a  challenge  to 
us  all. 

The  address  was  received  with  thought- 
ful and  sincere  enthusiasm  by  everyone 
present.  The  ovation  which  the  honored 
guest  received  at  the  end  of  his  response 
was  not  only  a  fine  tribute  to  him  but  was 
most  certainly  a  wonderful  inspiration  to 
the  young  students  who  themselves  were 
honored  at  the  same  occasion. 

Under  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  to  me,  it  is  my  honor  to  place  the 
address  in  the  body  of  today's  Record 
so  that  all  of  our  colleagues — not  only 
those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  present — may  be  inspired  by  our 
Speaker's  words: 

The  Speaker's  Address 

Hon.  John  A.  Jenkins,  national  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars; 
my  distinguished  colleagues  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Federal  Congress,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  other  branches  of  the  Government, 
these  fine  winners  of  the  essay  contest,  the 
subject  of  the  "Voice  of  Democracy,"  that 
great  American  and  outstanding  legislator, 
the  recipient  of  last  year's  distinguished 
award,  U.S.  Senator  Carl  Hatden,  my  own 
dear  Mrs.  McCormack,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
my  fellow  citizens,  in  my  remarks  to  you  at 
this  point  I'd  like  to  emphasize  my  respect 
for  one  of  the  most  astute  and  one  of  the 
most  patriotically  acceptable  items  in  the 
long  catalog  of  the  achievements  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  This  is  your  bril- 
liant and  honorable  technique  for  drawing 
into  the  orbit  of  your  Influence  as  a  veteran 
and  a  patriotic  organization  the  youth  of 
America.  This  is  why  I  look  with  pride  and 
hope  at  the  young  people  here  who  are  the 
winners  in  the  essay  contest  entitled  "Voice 
of  Democracy."  For  these  young  folk  are  in- 
deed the  breath  and  the  spirit  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  repository  of  its  dreams  and  its 
destiny. 

And  you,  the  VFW,  are  their  guide  and 
their  mentors. 

May  I  put  in  here  humbly  as  one  who  has 
struggled  for  almost  a  half  century  to  focus 
the  attention  of  our  people  everjrwhere  on 
the  legacy  and  the  ideals  and  goals  of  our 
country  that  In  my  Judgment  no  work  is 
greater  than  this  mass  educational  effort  in 
50  States  and  our  Territories  that  you  call 
"Voice  of  Democracy."  It  is  in  the  field  of 
education — inspired  education — that  we 
have  the  heartbeat  and  the  life's  blood  of 
democracy.  But  before  we  can  have  democ- 
racy you  and  I  know  that  it  must  be  learned, 
and  understood.  And  the  earlier  we  teach 
and  inculcate  it  into  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  America's  youth  the  greater  is  the 
force  it  promises  to  be  for  the  future. 

To  project  this  teaching  on  the  competitive 
plane  and  make  it  a  contest  to  see  who  can 
think  the  best  and  write  and  speak  the  best 
for  the  ideals  of  our  country  is  a  tribute  to 
the  principle  of  enlightened  Incentive  which 
the  VFW  so  wisely  employs  in  this  Instance. 

I  congratulate  the  winners  of  this  noble 
contest  and  I  salute  its  sponsors  the  VFW, 
and  its  leadership.  It  Is  through  contests 
exactly  like  this  that  you,  the  VFW,  are 
giving  our  people  one  of  the  dramatic,  excit- 
ing and  affirmative  antidotes  to  Juvenile 
shortcoming  and  failure  and  an  avenue  for 
uplift  that — as  we  see  here — has  its  obvious 
and  heartening  success. 


I  am  highly  honored  and  deeply  touched 
by  being  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the 
1965  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Congressional 
Award.  I  shall  always  treasure  this  honor 
conferred  upon  me  by  your  great  American 
organization. 

For  your  organization  stands  for  the  high- 
est ideals  of  Americanism,  which  yotir  mem- 
bers have  manifested  by  outstanding  service 
in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  dedicated  service 
in  time  of  peace. 

While  I  am  the  direct  recipient  tonight 
of  this  significant  award.  I  feel  that  I  am 
receiving  and  accepting  the  same  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
its  entire  membership. 

In  confining   my   remarks  to   the  House, 
which  I  love,  I  am  proud  of  its  actions  In 
this  period  of  world  tension,  of  Its  contribu- 
tion to  a  powerful  national  defense,  and  &t 
strong  and  firm  foreign  policy.  * 

This  award  brings  back  extraordinary  re- 
membrances. Remembrances  of  battlefields 
in  far  countries.  Remembrances  of  fallen 
comrades  in  fierce  fighting.  Remembrances 
of  basic  privations,  of  utter  exhaustion,  of 
discomforts  almost  beyond  human  endur- 
ance. Remembrances  of  perUs  shared — of 
heroism  involving  even  the  peril  of  life 
itself. 

I  know  that  you  regard  those  experiences 
among  the  greatest,  the  most  cherished,  and 
the  most  precious  of  your  lives,  and  which 
tie  you  in  forever  with  the  destiny  of  our 
beloved  country. 

But,  unfortunately,  war  has  never  ceased. 
The  world  is  now  undergoing  a  period  of  great 
strain.    Peace  does  not  exist. 

The  very  greatness  we  have  achieved,  so 
much  through  your  direct  services  has  placed 
upon  our  country,  whether  or  not  we  like 
it,  the  responsibility  of  the  leadership  of  the 
free  world. 

And  we  have  the  responsibUity  of  doing 
those  things  that  are  essential  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  country.  Sometimes 
those  decisions  are  hard  ones  to  make  and 
to  execute.  But  above  all,  we  must  keep  up- 
permost in  our  minds  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

History  has  shown  that  our  country  and 
our  people  want  world  peace.  But  not  peace 
at  any  price. 

If  a  climate  favorable  to  progress  toward 
peace  exists,  we  should  and  will  negotiate. 
But  we   will   not  capitulate. 

And  the  threats  from  Moscow  or  Peiping 
will  not  create  fear  in  our  minds.  For  his- 
tory has  shown  that  America,  when  neces- 
sary, will  fight — not  for  imperialism,  but  for 
Justice,  freedom,  and  peace.  And  we  Ameri- 
cans are  fighters. 

And  the  present  membership  of  both  polit- 
ical parties,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  will  not  tolerate  appeasement. 
For  we  know  that  the  fears  of  the  leaders 
of  certain  European  nations  before  World 
War  II  led  to  appeasement.  And  we  know 
that  appeasement  Is  the  road  to  war. 

We  are  aware  when  action  is  taken,  such 
as  Cuba,  Tonkin  Bay,  and  now  Vietnam,  that 
there  are  certain  calculated  risks  involved. 

But  we  are  also  aware  that  there  is  the 
other  side  of  the  coin — the  calculated  risks 
of  Inaction.  And  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and 
in  the  making  of  history.  Inaction  can  be 
more  harmful  at  times  than  action. 

For  the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  peace  through  strength  is  not  only  sound 
but  is  necessary.  And  it  is  well  that  America 
is  strong.  The  price  we  pay  for  national  de- 
fense is  wise  and  necessary. 

And  as  a  legislator,  if  I  am  going  to  err 
in  the  field  of  national  defense,  particularly 
in  the  world  of  today.  I  prefer  to  err  on  the 
side  of  strength  than  on  the  side  of  weak- 
ness. For  the  only  thing  the  Communists 
respect  is  what  they  fear.  And  that  is  greater 
miUtiuy  strength  on  our  part  than  possessed 
by  the  Communist  part  of  the  world.    For 
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we  cannot  negotiate  or  deal  with  them  on  a 
moral  level  for  they  have  no  moral  origin. 

And  for  the  same  reason  we  cannot  do  so 
on  the  level  of  Idealism.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  the  Communists  cannot  deny, 
and  that  Is  that  the  law  of  self-preservation 
applies  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  it 
does  to  our  people  or  the  people  of  any 
other  country. 

And  the  price  we  pay  for  national  defense 
is  the  premium  we  pay  for  the  preser\'atlon 
of  independence  and  liberty,  and  a  marked 
contribution   toward  ultimate   world  peace. 

And  fortunately  we  now  have,  and  In  the 
past  have  had.  Presidents  who  recognize  the 
Importance  and  the  necessity  of  a  powerful 
national  defense,  with  the  courage  to  make 
decisions  and  to  take  action  when  necessary. 

And  equally  forlunate  we  now  have  and 
have  had  both  branches  of  the  Congress  who, 
with  vision  and  Judgment,  have  voted  for 
strong  military  strength. 

And  the  world,  particularly  in  the  Com- 
munist part,  is  served  with  notice  that  there 
is  complete  unity  between  our  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  for  a  powerful  na- 
tional defense  and  a  firm  foreign  policy. 

And  this  unity,  and  more  broadly  the 
unity  of  our  people  in  all  respects.  Is  a 
matter  of  great  Importance  and  strength  In 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

With  the  deep  religious  convictions  of  our 
people:  with  the  unity  that  exists  among  all 
our  people  and  with  our  great  military 
strength,  we  can  look  forward  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead  with  confidence  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  our  aims  and  to  a  world  of 
peace.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  accept  this 
significant  award  from  your  great  organiza- 
tion, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


AMENDING  HOUSE  RULES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  House  Rules  because 
I  believe  that  to  permit  the  appearance 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  answer  written  and  oral 
questions  put  to  him  by  Members  on  vital 
foreign  policy  issues  will  be  advantageous 
for  the  Congress,  for  the  executive 
branch,  and  for  the  American  people. 

It  would  permit  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  engage  in  a  dialog  with  the  Sec- 
retary on  foreign  policy.  This  privilege 
is  now  restricted  to  those  Members  who 
ser\e  on  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Government  Operations,  and  ap- 
propriations committees  and  their  sub- 
committees. 

The  Secretary  could  use  his  valuable 
time  with  greater  effectiveness  by  being 
able  to  reach  so  many  Members  at  one 
time. 

The  American  people  would  gain  re- 
newed confidence  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  through  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  appreciate  the  value 
of  executive  sessions  and  intensive  dis- 
cussions on  some  issues,  but  I  also  know 
that  this  approach  is  severely  limited. 
It  is  difl&cult  to  engage  in  broad  policy 
discussions  and  many  Members  with  out- 


standing expertise  are  never  able  to  bring 
their  own  knowledge  and  experience  to 
bear  on  the  debate. 

I  hope  that  the  House  Rules  Committee 
^^^ll  permit  a  prompt  airing  of  this  reso- 
lution. It  is  not  a  new  idea.  In  fact  it 
dates  back  to  the  very  flrst  administra- 
tion of  George  Washington.  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks  a  background 
paper  on  the  previous  proposals  to  bring 
members  of  the  executive  branch  before 
the  Congress. 

Despite  our  overwhelming  technical  in- 
novation in  communications  technology, 
there  are  still  grave  gaps  in  our  flow  of 
information  on  foreign  policy.  In  my 
judgment  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  floor  of  the  House  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  eliminate  this  gap  and 
create  more  effective  foreign  policy- 
making. 

The  background  material  follows: 
Background   Memorandum   on   Proposal  to 
Have   Secretary   of  State  Answer  Ques- 
tions IN  the  House 

1.  Legislative  history:  At  three  separate 
times  in  history  efforts  to  have  Cabinet 
members  participate  in  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  seriously  considered. 

(a)  In  1789-92:  During  the  flrst  days  of 
Congress,  before  procedures  were  established 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  including  John 
Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Henry  Knox, 
did  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
House  to  discuss  matters.  In  1789  Washing- 
ton himself  appeared  before  the  Senate, 
under  his  Interpretation  of  the  advice  and 
consent  clause,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  an 
Indian  Treaty.  The  experience  was  so  pain- 
ful to  him  and  generally  nonproductive 
that  he  decided  he  would  not  do  It  again. 

In  1792  after  a  U.S.  Army  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  St.  Clair  had  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  by  an  Indian  tribe  the  House 
debated  whether  to  bring  the  relevant  de- 
partment heads  before  the  House  to  explain 
the  defeat.  Largely  because  the  House 
feared  that  the  presence  of  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber would  exercise  undue  influence  on  the 
Congress,  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
not  come.  No  member  of  the  Cabinet  has 
participated  In  debate  or  answered  ques- 
tions on  the  floor  of  either  House  since  1792. 

(b)  The  Pendleton  plan:  In  1864  Con- 
gressman George  Pendleton  (Democrat  of 
Ohio),  Introduced  a  resolution  that  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  executive  departments  could 
occupy  seats  In  the  House,  could  participate 
In  debate  and  would  participate  in  question 
periods  at  least  twice  a  week.  The  bill  was 
fully  debated  in  the  House  and  seciored 
fairly  substantial  public  support  but  was 
laid  aside  without  a  vote.  The  Issue  went 
Into  abeyance  for  15  years  when  Pendleton 
was  defeated  in  1864  both  for  reelection  to 
the  House  and  for  election  to  the  Vice-Pres- 
idency when  he  ran  on  the  McClellen  ticket. 
In  1879,  Pendleton  took  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
and  reintroduced  his  bill — this  time  to  ap- 
ply both  to  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
Again  there  was  a  full  debate  but  no  vote. 

(c)  The  Kefauver  plan:  Representative 
Kefauver  in  1944  flrst  Introduced  his  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  House  Rules  to  permit 
administration  officials  to  be  questioned  on 
the  floor.  His  1945  bill  is  the  prototype. 
Questions  were  to  be  submitted  by  Members 
to  the  relevant  committee,  and,  if  approved 
by  the  conunlttee,  would  be  forwarded  to  the 
head  of  the  "department,  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  executive  branch,"  with  an 
Invitation  to  appear  before  the  House. 
When  or  if  he,  or  an  authorized  deputy,  was 
ready  to  answer  any  question,  the  Rules 
Conunltt^  would  allot  time  for  a  question 


period.  Half  of  the  period  would  be  used 
for  answers  to  the  written  questions  and  half 
for  supplementary  oral  questions  germane 
to  the  written  questions  answered.  The 
oral  question  period  was  to  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  control  by  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leaders. 

In  1945  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reorgani- 
zation considered  the  Kefauver  proposal 
seriously.  Kefauver  had  previously  solicited 
the  aid  of  administrative  officials:  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace,  Attorney  General  Blddle,  In- 
terior Secretary  Ickes,  and  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  all  favored  it;  Cordell 
Hull  was  opposed  to  it.  P.D.R.  h£id  obviously 
not  been  enthusiastic.  The  joint  committee 
did  not  recommend  it. 

Kefauver  Introduced  the  resolution  in  sub- 
sequent Congresses  and  Senator  Fulbright 
Introduced  the  Senate  counterpart.  It  was 
most  recently  Introduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  as  Senate  Resolution  120 
by  Messrs.  Kefauver,  Gruening,  Inoute, 
KucHEL,    Neuberger,    Pell,    Randolph,   and 

METCALr. 

2.  Other  historical  notes: 

(a)  Supporters  of  the  Idea:  President 
Taft,  at  Henry  Stimson's  suggestion,  recom- 
mended the  idea  of  the  Pendleton  bill  to  Con- 
gress in  1912.  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  profes- 
sor had  recommended  U.S.  adoption  of  the 
British  Cabinet  system,  and  as  President 
supported  the  Pendleton  formula  but  did  not 
publicly  urge  It.  Presidents  Harding  and 
Garfleld,  Secretaries  of  State  James  G.  Blaine, 
Henry  L.  Stlmson,  Elihu  Root,  and  James  F. 
Byrnes;  Senators  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr., 
Estes  Kefauver,  and  J.  William  Fulbright, 
and  Joseph  C.  Grew  have  also  publicly  sup- 
ported the  idea  In  one  form  or  another. 

(b)  Historical  precedent:  As  mentioned. 
President  Washington,  John  Jay.  Henry  Knox 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  appeared  before  the 
Congress  in  the  early  days.  Since  1792  only 
once  has  a  Cabinet  member  addressed  the 
Congress:  Cordell  Hull  in  a  Joint  session  in 
1943  upon  his  return  from  the  Moscow  For- 
eign Ministers  Conference.  In  part  because 
Speaker  Rayburn  would  not  allow  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  itself.  Members  of  the 
House  gathered  unofficially  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  auditorium  to  hear  Secretary  of 
War  Stlmson  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Mar- 
shall in  1945  and  to  hear  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  in  1950. 

3.  The  question  period  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons : 

(a)  For  1  hour  on  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day all  members  who  hold  Cabinet  offices  are 
required  to  answer  any  Member's  written 
questions  printed  In  the  Journal  for  that  day 
and  oral  questions  supplementary  to  the 
written  questions.  The  questions  are 
grouped  together  by  the  clerk  so  that  all  the 
questions  for  a  particular  minister  are 
printed  and  answered  in  order.  The  order  of 
appearance  of  the  Ministers  is  rotated  dur- 
ing the  week  to  assure  that  each  has  a  fre- 
quent question  period  and  that  the  Prime 
Minister  can  be  subjected  to  questions  daily. 

(b)  The  system  works  effectively  primarily 
because  broad  discretionary  power  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  Speaker  who  under  British 
tradition  is  completely  nonpartisan.  He  may 
reject  any  written  question  (because  it  is 
more  a  speech  than  a  question,  uses  improper 
language,  states  an  opinion,  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  etc.)  and  any  supplementary 
oral  question  (for  similar  reasons,  because 
it  Is  not  germane  to  the  original  wTitten 
question,  or  because  too  much  time  has  been 
taken  up  on  the  question  already).  Sim- 
ilarly the  Speaker  controls  the  period  by 
calling  upon  majority  or  minority  members 
for  their  supplementary  questions  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 

(c)  The  opposition,  although  its  party 
leaders  vise  the  question  period  for  the  dis- 
tinct partisan  advantage  of  the  party,  main- 
tains by  practice  and  tradition  little  party 
discipline  over  Its  members  In  the  writing  of 
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questions  and  during  the  question  period  It- 
self. In  f^^*'  *^®  question  period  Is  the  one 
moment  during  the  deliberation  of  Com- 
mons when  "back  benchers"  feel  free  to  ex- 
ercise their  Independent  wUl. 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
GRANTS— DOLLARS  TO  PROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS  PER  INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
studies  on  the  geographical  distribution 
of  Federal  research  and  development 
funds,  the  Subcommittee  of  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
traveled  every  avenue  of  approach  to  ob- 
tain the  complete  picture  of  this  most 
important  subject. 

The  effort  was  made  to  determine  the 
distribution  pattern  of  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  when  a  measure  of  the 
size  of  a  State's  total  industry  was  used 
as  a  means  of  comparison.  The  number 
of  people  employed  on  the  payrolls  of  op- 
erating manufacturing  establishments 
was  selected  as  a  measure  of  the  magni- 
tude of  State  industiy. 

Dollars  for  R.  &  D.  to  profit  organisations  per 
industrial  employee 

1.  Nevada $21,081.37 

2.  New  Mexico 10,067.71 

, 2,556.92 

1 2,383.80 

i 2,201.91 

i 2,042.85 

: 1.312.23 


3.  Arizona - 


Dollars  for  R.  &  D.  to  profit  organizations  per 
industrial  employee — Continued 

45.  Iowa —  $7.74 

46.  North  Carolina 6.  89 

47.  Nebraska 4.87 

48.  Mississippi 2.52 

49.  Kentucky 2.10 

50.  Maine - 1.53 

National  average:  $473.27. 

The  figures  arrived  at  are  both  star- 
tling and  disturbing.  Every  one  of  the 
East  North-Central  States  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin 
were  considerably  below  the  national  av- 
erage of  $473.27  per  industrial  employee. 
Indiana,  for  example,  receives  only  $52,83 
per  industrial  employee.  It  ranks  37th  in 
the  list  of  States  on  this  basis  of  meas- 
urement of  geographic  distribution. 
Each  of  the  other  States  I  have  named 
are  in  the  lower  half  of  the  overall  rank- 
ing of  States. 

Nevada,  which  ranks  49th  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  population,  re- 
ceived $21,081.37.  California,  oiu:  most 
populous  State,  ranks  fourth  in  this  meas- 
ure of  distribution  of  research  and 
development  funds  per  industrial  em- 
ployee with  a  figure  of  $2,383.80.  Last 
on  the  list  Is  the  State  of  Maine,  36th 
in  size  on  the  basis  of  population  but 
50th  as  far  as  the  receipt  of  research  and 
development  dollars  per  industrial  em- 
ployee. In  fact  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
dollars,  for  Maine  receives  only  $1.53  of 
research  and  development  funds  per  in- 
dustrial employee. 

I  think  this  great  range,  from  $21,- 
081.37  to  little  more  than  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  not  only  raises  eyebrows  but  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  national 
interest  is  being  adequately  considered 
and  served. 
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4.  California 

5.  Utah 

6.  Colorado 

7.  Louisiana 

8.  Washington 1 1,306.97 

9.  Maryland     and     District     of 

Columbia 

10.  Florida i- 

11.  South  Dakota 1_ 

12.  Idaho U 

13.  Texas L 

14.  Missouri U 

15.  Alabama !- 

16.  Delaware ^- 

17.  Tennessee 

18.  New  York 

19.  New  Jersey 

20.  Massachusetts 

21.  Connecticut 

22.  Wyoming 

23.  Virginia 

24.  Pennsylvania 

25.  North  Dakota 

26.  Minnesota 

27.  Wisconsin 

28.  Montana 

29.  New  Hampshire 

30.  Arkansas 

31.  Kansas 

32.  Ohio 

33.  Michigan 

34.  Vermont 

35.  Oklahoma 

36.  Illinois 

37.  Indiana 

38.  South  Carolina 

39.  Hawaii 

40.  Rhode  Island 

41.  Georgia 

42.  Alaska 

43.  West  Virginia 

44.  Oregon 


1. 177. 40 

1,  150.94 

772.  85 

728. 50 

600.  48 

559. 91 

543.  01 

403. 94 

380.  59 

373.40 

316.98 

299. 16 

246.  09 

210.96 

203.  59 

196. 29 

193.  75 

191.84 

158. 62 

158.  44 

131.71 

122. 71 

116.61 

114.78 

95.95 

62.93 

59.79 

53.58 

52.83 

49.20 

43.98 

17.87 

17.03 

10.89 

9.45 

9.22 


THE   LARGEST    MUNICIPAL   INDUS- 
TRIAL AID  FINANCING 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, Lawrence  A.  Harvey,  member  of 
the  California  bar  and  president  of  Har- 
vey Aluminum,  delivered  a  speech  be- 
fore an  American  Bar  Association  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York  City,  entitled  "The 
Largest  Municipal  Industrial  Aid  Fi- 
nancing— A  Case  History." 

This  speech  is  as  follows : 

The  Largest  Mttnicipal  Industrial  Aid 
Financing — A  Case  History 
(An  address  delivered  by  Lawrence  A.  Harvey, 
member  of  the  California  bar  and  president 
of  Harvey  Alvuninum,  Inc.,  before  the  sec- 
tion of  local  government  law  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Tuesday,  August  11, 
1964) 

About  10  months  ago,  on  October  17,  1963, 
the  city  of  Lewlsport,  Ky.,  issued  and  sold 
its  $50  million  Industrial  building  revenue 
bonds  for  the  financing  of  an  aluminum 
rolling  mill  to  be  leased  to  Harvey  Alu- 
minum. 

For  the  record  I  will  stipulate  that  (1) 
Lewlsport  Is  a  small  rural  community  with 


about  610  Inhabitants;  (11)  this  la  the  largest 
Issue  of  Industrial  revenue  bonds  marketed 
thus  far;  and  (111)  principally  for  these  rea- 
sons, the  enterprise  has  been  considerably 
publicized.  I  am  also  prepared  to  stipulate 
that  the  legal  and  economic  principles  In- 
volved in  the  Lewlsport  financing  are  essen- 
tially those  common  and  usual  in  Industrial 
revenue  bonds,  and  that  the  differences  are 
In  degree  only — not  in  kind. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Lewlsport  project.  In 
addition  to  Its  greater  dollar  amount,  affords 
greater  protection  and  security  for  the  bond 
holders  and  will,  I  predict,  provide  greater 
prosperity  and  well-being  for  the  entire  area. 
May  I  emphasize  that  these  things  wUl  come 
about  within  the  freunework  of  American 
free  competitive  enterprise.  The  stockholders 
of  Harvey  Aluminum  will  benefit,  too. 

When  Prank  Curley  so  graciously  extended 
the  invitation  for  this  speech  he  designated 
the  subtitle  "A  Case  History."  Any  thorough 
case  history  must  Include  a  review  of  the 
"begats."  Let  us,  therefore,  take  a  look  first 
at  the  Harvey  forebears  of  the  Lewlsport 
Rolling  Mill. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Harvey  Aluminum.  Our  main  office  Is  In  Tor- 
rance, Calif.,  and  our  principal  plants  are 
located  there  and  at  The  Dalles.  Greg.  We 
also  own  an  extrusion  plant  In  Adrian,  Mich., 
and  operate  the  goverrunent  arsenal  In  Milan. 
Tenn. 

Several  years  ago  we  decided  to  broaden 
our  line  so  as  to  Include  aluminum  sheet 
and  plate  and  to  establish  a  major  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  such  products  In  strate- 
gic proximity  to  the  markets.  As  some  of 
you  may  be  aware,  85  percent  of  the  alu- 
minum sheet  and  plate  market  is  located 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Our  people  therefore 
drew  circles  representing  800  miles  diameter 
over  maps  of  the  east-central  region — these 
circles  represented  roughly  a  day  and  a  half 
truck  haul.  The  location  of  Lewlsport  was 
as  central  as  any. 

Other  basic  criteria  were  the  availability 
of  (1)  a  site  suitable  for  our  purposes  In 
terms  of  both  size  and  conditions  of  ter- 
rain; (11)  railroad,  highway,  and  river  barge 
services;  and  (ill)  electric  power  and  natural 
gas  at  reasonable  rates.  Lewlsport  scored 
high  In  meeting  these  criteria,  also. 

Exemption  from  State  and  local  property 
taxes  was  another  Important  factor.  Many 
States  grant  tax  exemption  to  all  new  man- 
ufacturing Industries  for  a  fixed  term  or  even 
an  Indefinite  term.  In  Kentucky,  munici- 
palities acquire  and  own  the  Industrial  fa- 
cilities and  lease  them  to  private  manufac- 
turing concerns.  Under  the  law,  such  prop- 
erties are  tax  exempt.  Similarly  we  took 
into  account  the  savings  In  capital  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  exemption  of  machinery  for 
new  industry  from  the  3 -percent  sales  and 
use  tax.  This  Is  a  form  of  Industrial  Induce- 
ment that  Is  being  offered  by  an  Increasing 
number  of  States. 

Equally  Important,  but  difficult  of  mone- 
tary computation,  are  the  values  to  be  de- 
rived from  establishing  the  plant  In  a  small 
open-space  community  away  from  heavily 
Industrialized  cities.  These  values  of  co\irse 
include  the  avallabUity  of  an  adequate  labor 
supply  without  the  high  turnover  and  other 
headaches  of  drawing  on  established  labor 
markets.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  very 
recent  speech  directly  referring  to  locating 
our  mill  at  Lewlsport: 

"It  Is  significant  that  we  bring  this  indus- 
try (Harvey  Aluminum)  to  a  rural  area.  We 
have  had  too  long  a  great  drift  of  population 
from  the  rural  areas  of  this  country.  We've 
had  In  a  brief  30  years  a  60-percent  reduction 
In  our  farm  population,  and  we  see  oxu-  cities 
growing  too  large,  too  complex,  too  many 
problems,  and  grovrtng  too  rapidly. 

"I  think  one  of  the  finest  things  that  can 
happen  to  this  country  Is  to  see  some  of  our 
Important  Industries  moving  back  Into  the 
rural  areas  of  this  country  where  people  can 
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not  only  have  Jobs,  but  they  can  have  Jobs 
and  live  at  the  same  time,  enjoying  the  kind 
of  climate  in  which  you  can  raise  your  chil- 
dren In  the  ways  that  so  many  of  us  feel  are 
very  Important  to  the  future  of  this  great 
country  of  ours." 

The  author  of  this  statement  was  not  an 
officer  of  our  company  and  was  not  a  local 
courthouse  lawyer.  He  Is  Jesse  W.  Tapp, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bank-of  Amer- 
ica, the  largest  bank  In  the  world. 

The  application  of  Mr.  Tapp's  wise  philos- 
ophy promotes  the  good  of  a  corporation  and 
Its  stockholders  as  well  as  the  common  good. 
Its  corporate  benefits  are  being  recognized, 
Increasingly,  by  American  business.  For  In- 
stance, during  the  past  few  months  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  has  moved  its  gen- 
eral executive  offices  from  this  Manhattan 
madhouse  to  the  little  town  of  Armonk  In 
up-State  New  York.  It  has  been  our  observa- 
tion— and  experience — that  the  healthy  liv- 
ing and  lessened  tension  In  a  small  commu- 
nity make  for  low  turnover  and  high  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  at  every  level  of  em- 
ployment. 

I  would  not  deny  that  municipal  revenue 
bond  financing  was  a  strong  consideration. 
But  it  was  not  the  overriding  factor  in  our 
decision  to  go  to  Lewlsport.  as  demonstrated 
by  the  foregoing. 

Public  Inducements  to  new  Industry  are 
as  old  as  recorded  history.  Over  thousands 
of  years  sovereigns  have  used  the  public 
purse  to  attract  to  their  domains  needed 
skilled  artisans — manufacturers  if  you  will — 
ranging  from  Greek  designers  of  ballistic 
weapons  to  Flemish  weavers  of  cloth.  In 
America.  State  governments  have  been  en- 
couraging new  Industry  since  Colonial  times 
by  offering  subsidies,  land  grants,  and  tax 
exemptions.  For  Instance.  In  1662  Virginia 
granted  a  bounty  of  5  pounds  of  tobacco 
for  every  yard  of  woolen  cloth  made  in  the 
colony. 

In  the  1830's  and  1840's  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  eager  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  sparsely  settled  areas  wisely — 
and  sometimes  unwisely  and  overgenerous- 
ly — Indulged  in  financial  aid  to  railroads  and 
canals,  usually  through  the  Issue  of  general 
obligation  bonds. 

With  the  pricking  of  this  overextended 
bubble,  reaction  set  In  and  restrictions 
adopted  through  constitutional  amendments, 
legislation  and  Judicial  decisions.  Generally 
these  consisted  of  debt  limitations,  electorate 
approval  of  borrowing,  prohibition  against 
lending  public  credit  for  private  financial 
aid.  and  the  application  of  the  court  created 
public  purpose  doctrine. 

Revenue  bonds  were  not  subject  to  these 
restrictions.  However,  they  were  not  par- 
ticularly popular  with  investors  and  they 
were  used  only  for  goldplated  revenue  pro- 
ducing projects  such  as  established  municipal 
water  and  electric  systems  and  the  Hudson 
tunnel  linking  New  Jersey  to  New  York  City. 
Then  in  1933  came  the  New  Deal  and  a 
succession  of  programs  to  combat  the  depres- 
sion by  making  loans  and  grants  for  the 
provision  of  useful  public  works. 

Due  to  debt  limitations,  election  require- 
ments and  other  reasons  many  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  found  themselves 
unable  or  unwilling  to  issue  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  to  finance  their  portions  of  the 
costs  of  these  projects.  They  turned  to 
revenue  bonds.  The  types  of  public  works 
for  which  revenue  bonds  were  Issued  in- 
cluded. In  addition  to  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, hydroelectric  generating  and  transmis- 
sion facilities,  rural  electrification,  toll  roads 
and  bridges,  docks,  warehouses,  hangars,  and 
other  seaport  and  airport  adjuncts,  public 
housing,  and  even  recreation  facilities. 

Many  of  these  projects  were  challenged  as 
being  socialistic  and  not  for  proper  public 
purposes:  there  was  a  great  deal  of  scholastic 
argument  about  the  distinction  between  the 
sovereign  actions  of  a  public  body  and  Its  ac- 


tions in  a  proprietary  capacity — I.e.,  revenue- 
producing  enterprises  of  a  quasi-commercial 
nature. 

In  the  end  the  courts,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, upheld  the  lawful  public  purposes 
of  the  projects  involved.  Frequently,  it  Is 
to  be  noted,  the  seaport,  airport,  and  rec- 
reation facilities  were  leased  to  particular 
private  concerns  for  use  and  operation.  This 
20th-century  revival  of  government  stimulus 
to  business  enterprise  has  led  to  the  public 
Industrial  financing  prevalent  today.  When 
you  get  right  down  to  it.  there  is  no  real 
philosophic  difference  between  urban  renewal 
and  area  redevelopment  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  promotion  of  new  industry  on  the  other. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  Mississippi 
"balance  agriculture  with  Industry"  plan 
(BAWI)  in  1936,  and  especially  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  a  number  of  local  and  na- 
tional economic  problems  have  generated  a 
considerable  number  of  statewide  programs 
authorizing  the  Investment  of  State  and  mu- 
nicipal funds  In  factories  and  equipment  as 
a  means  of  Inducing  Industrial  development. 
These  programs  fall  Into  about  five  general 
categories. 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  examine  fur- 
ther into  the  legal,  economic  and  social  as- 
pects of  such  programs  and  their  varying 
merits  and  demerits  I  recommend  that  you 
read  a  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  article 
by  Prof.  David  Plnsky.  of  Rutgers  University, 
which  appeared  In  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  Review  for  January  1963. 

My  own  remarks  will  be  confined  to  munic- 
ipally owned  plants  financed  by  municipal 
revenue  bonds — the  method  of  industrial  In- 
ducement chosen  by  Kentucky  and  used  for 
the  Lewlsport  mill.  As  I  stated  earlier,  rev- 
enue bonds  are  relatively  free  from  con- 
stitutional restrictions.  On  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  public  purpose  of  Industrial  revenue 
bonds  has  been  challenged  and  some  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  distinguish  t>etween 
facilities  leased  to  a  private  concern  for  gen- 
eral use  by  the  public,  such  as  transportation 
and  recreation  facilities,  and  an  Industrial 
plant  leased  for  manufacture  and  sales  of 
products.     This  distinction  Is  artificial. 

When  you  leave  this  convention,  you  may 
travel  to  the  airport  without  restriction, 
either  through  the  East  River  tunnel  or  over 
the  Trlborough  Bridge,  provided  you  pay  the 
toll  in  cash  at  the  time.  Similarly  If  any 
of  you  want  to  buy  aluminum  sheet  or  plate 
from  our  Lewlsport  mill  when  It  opens  for 
business,  write  me  a  letter  or  go  to  your 
nearest  Harvey  Aluminum  sales  office — 
they're  all  over  the  country.  We'll  gladly  sell 
aluminum  to  you  or  anyone  else.  and.  if  your 
credit  Is  good  we'll  give  you  30  days  or  more 
to  pay. 

The  "rational  basis"  (to  use  the  Supreme 
Court's  term)  underlying  industrial  revenue 
bonds  is  the  need  for  stable  employment  and 
more  Income.  Except  around  Louisville  and 
a  few  localities.  Kentucky  has  been  largely 
an  agricultural  State  associated  In  the  popu- 
lar mind  with  tobacco,  boxirbon  whiskey, 
fast  horses  and  fair  women.  Many  areas 
of  the  State  suffer  from  unemployment  and 
underemployment;  their  per  capita  Income 
is  way  below  the  national  average. 

For  Instance  the  1960  per  capita  personal 
Income  in  Hancock  County  ( where  Lewlsport 
Is  located)  was  less  than  one-third  of  the 
national  average.  In  the  same  year  Ken- 
tucky ranked  46th  among  the  50  States  In 
per  capita  Income.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
State's  basically  agricultural  economy  has 
been,  in  the  words  of  the  economist  W.  W. 
Rostov  on  the  verge  of  its  "takeoff" — Its 
first  period  of  rapid,  sustained.  Industrial 
growth.  Public  assistance  was  required  to 
stimulate  and  nourish  the  takeoff. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Industrial  Build- 
ings for  Cities  and  Counties,"  an  enabling 
statute  was  first  enacted  by  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  in  1946  and  has  since  been 
amended.      Briefly    It    authorizes    any    city 


or  county  to  acquire  industrial  facilities  in- 
cluding equipment  by  purchase  or  construc- 
tion, to  Issue  revenue  bonds  to  finance  the 
cost  thereof,  and  to  lease  such  facilities  to 
Industrial  concerns. 

In  its  ordinance  authorizing  the  rolling 
mill  project  and  providing  for  the  Issuance 
of  the  bonds,  the  governing  body  of  the  city 
of  Lewlsport  found  that  Lewlsport  "is  lo- 
cated In  an  agricultural  section  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  there  does  not  exist  a  sound 
balance  between  agriculture,  commerce  and 
Industry  in  that  there  Is  a  surplus  of  un- 
employed  workers  in  the  city  and  surround- 
ing area  available  for  industrial  employ, 
ment,  and  it  Is  necessary  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  economy  of  the  city  to  encourage 
the  increase  in  industry." 

The  city  fathers  further  proposed  in  the 
ordinance  "To  relieve  this  Imbalance  and 
these  conditions  of  unemployment  and  to 
encourage  the  Increase  In  Industry  by  ac- 
quiring by  purchase  Industrial  buildings  In- 
tended for  use  as  an  aluminum  rolling  mill 
to  be  leased  to  an  Industrial  concern";  and 
further  that  "The  operation  of  the  aluminum 
rolling  mill  and  related  facilities  as  proposed 
(by  Harvey  Aluminum  under  lease  from  the 
city)  will  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
city  and  of  all  of  its  citizens  and  Inhabit- 
ants." 

While  the  city  of  Lewlsport  was  primarily 
concerned  with  its  own  immediate  area,  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky  has  publicly  stated 
that  the  plant  "will  pump  money  into  the 
economy  not  only  of  Hancock  County,  but 
Daviess  County.  Ohio  County.  Breckinridge 
County,  and  other  counties  In  this  section  of 
Kentucky."  It  Is  also  apparent  that  bene- 
fits from  the  enterprise  will  cross  the  Ohio 
River  and  extend  to  the  Indiana  counties 
lying  directly  to  the  north. 
What  are  the  particulars  of  these  benefits? 
In  the  first  place,  the  rolling  mill  will  di- 
rectly employ  many  hundreds  of  persons  In 
permanent  year-round  Jobs,  mostly  skilled, 
at  attractive  wages. 

Secondly,  the  local  multiplier  concept  will 
extend  advantageous  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  an  even  larger  number  of  other  citi- 
zens. In  the  Jargon  of  the  economists,  the 
Lewlsport  mill,  as  a  manufacturing  plant.  Is 
a  principal  form  of  basic  activity.  That  Is, 
It  produces  an  Inflow  of  Income  from  the  ex- 
port of  goods  to  other  areas.  Under  the  local 
multiplier  concept,  every  Increment  of  In- 
vestment In  a  basic  activity  has  a  leverage 
effect  Increasing  employment  and  payrolls 
generally  In  the  community.  Thus  the  en- 
suing economic  gain  to  the  Lewlsport  area 
will  be  measured  not  merely  by  the  size  of 
the  Harvey  payroll  but  also  by  the  amount  of 
secondary  Income  which  the  establishment 
of  our  plant  will  induce. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  an  Independent,  nonprofit,  fact- 
finding organization,  made  an  exhaustive 
study  for  one  of  our  major  competitors. 
The  institute  found  that  a  major  plant  In- 
vestment by  an  Integrated  aluminum  com- 
pany Is  followed  by  substantial  additional 
Investment  of  other  fabricators  which  create 
new  employment  in  the  area  by  approx- 
imately 3.3  times  as  many  persons  as  the 
new  employment  of  the  integrated  aluminum 
company. 

Third,  the  Lewlsport  mill  and  the  satellite 
Industries  subsequently  attracted  by  It  will 
inevitably  cause  the  expansion  of  existing 
service  and  commercial  enterprises  and  the 
establishment  of  new  ones.  Again  there  will 
be  a  consequent  enlargement  of  employment 
opportunities  and  of  payrolls. 

Next,  the  electric  utility  will  burn  more 
Kentucky  coal  and  sell  more  energy;  the  gas 
company  will  sell  more  gas;  the  railroads  will 
haul  more  freight.  These,  too.  mean  in- 
creased employment  and,  Judging  by  the 
past  behavior  of  our  engineers  and  attorneys, 
the  telephone  company  and  the  airlines  will 
enjoy  a  bonanza.  I  could  go  on  with  ex- 
amples of  these  collateral   benefits  for  the 
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rest  of  the  morning  but  I  shall  limit  myselX 
to  three. 

The  State  is  constructing  a  new  all-weather 
access  road  running  from  U.S.  Route  60,  pass- 
ing our  plant  at  about  one-quarter  mile 
distance,  and  then  connecting  with  another 
major  highway.  This  will  make  transporta- 
tion easier  for  everybody  In  the  area.  In 
addition,  the  Governor  has  promised  the 
people  of  Hancock  County  that  the  existing 
local  roads  will  be  improved. 

Lewlsport  has  a  volunteer  fire  department 
and  a  pretty  good  one.  Our  plant  will  have 
mobile  flrefightlng  equipment  of  Its  own. 
Under  a  reciprocal  agreement  the  city  and 
the  Harvey  equipment  wUl  be  available  gen- 
erally, thus  providing  greatly  Improved  serv- 
ice to  the  residents  without  any  extra  cost 
to  them. 

While  driving  into  Lewlsport  2  weeks  ago, 
we  noticed  a  small  commercial  building 
under  construction.  It  developed  that  a 
far-sighted  young  doctor  Is  establishing  a 
clinic  and  office  there.  For  over  15  years 
Lewlsport  has  had  no  doctor. 

Lastly,  the  industrial  vitallzation  of  the 
area  will  conserve  Its  most!  Important  natiu-al 
resource — the  children.  Over  the  past  dec- 
ades many  young  people  left  home  when 
their  education  was  completed  to  seek  Jobs 
in  the  metropolitan  cities  north  and  east. 
Now.  for  the  first  time,  the  young  people  can 
satisfy  their  career  ambitions  where  they 
grew  up  and  retain  the  richness  and  pleasure 
of  family,  tradition,  and  country  living. 

After  selecting  the  Lewlsport  area  as  the 
site  for  our  rolling  mill  We  then  arrived  at 
a  broad  Informal  understanding  in  principle 
with  the  city  officials  who  were  advised  and 
guided  throughout  by  representatives  of  the 
Governor,  his  advisory  council  on  industrial 
development,  and  the  State  department  of 
commerce.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1962. 

Among  the  many  things  to  be  done — and 
all  concurrently — were  &e  following:  The 
eleven-hundred-acre  site  was  assembled  and 
surveyed;  a  title  search  was  conducted; 
ground  conditions  were  Investigated  and  the 
plant  precisely  located;  contracts  for  elec- 
tric, gas,  and  railroad  services  were  nego- 
tiated; minutes,  contracts,  leases,  bonds,  and 
legal  opinions  were  drafted  and  redrafted; 
validation  proceedings  were  processed 
through  the  Kentucky  cowts;  an  engineering 
feasibility  study  was  made  and  reported;  ar- 
rangements were  discussed  with  underwrit- 
ing investment  bankers  for  the  marketing  of 
the  bonds;  and  an  offering  circular  was  pre- 
pared and  distributed  In  substantially  the 
same  form  and  content  as  if  the  bonds  were 
to  be  Issued  under  SEC  requirements.  I  will 
not  trespass  on  your  time  by  a  detailed  recital 
of  all  these  activities  except  to  say  that  they 
Involved  thousands  of  hours  on  the  part  of 
many  people  7  days  a  week,  month  after 
month. 

In  respect  to  the  validation  proceedings, 
before  the  transaction  was  finally  consum- 
mated a  taxpayer  brought  suit  in  the  Ken- 
tucky courts  questioning  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  basis  for  the  various  salient 
aspects.  The  Hancock  County  circuit  court 
(Initial  trial  court)  held  the  arrangement  to 
be  valid  in  all  respects.  Upon  appeal,  the 
court  of  appeals  (highest  court  in  the  State) 
affirmed  this  Judgment  favorably  to  validity. 
This  decision — Gregory  v.  City  of  Lewisport 
and  Harvey  Aluminum  (Incorporated).  369 
S.W.  2d  133,  rendered  on  June  28,  1963.  fol- 
lowed prior  decisions  of  the  same  court; 
Faulconer  v.  City  of  Danuille,  Kentucky,  232 
S.W.  2d  80;  Bennett  v.  CUy  of  Mayfield,  Ken- 
tucky, 233  S.W.  2d  573;  and  Nor  veil  v.  City  of 
Danville,  Kentucky,  355  S.W.  2d  689.  In- 
cidentally, the  Kentucky  court,  in  the  prior 
Mayfield  case,  had  analogized  the  position  of 
the  municipality  £is  that  of  a  trustee  acting 
as  a  conduit  for  funds  flowing  between  the 
user  of  the  facility  and  the  bondholders. 


You  would  also  like  to  hear,  I'm  stire, 
about  the  basic  elements  of  contractual  re- 
lationship between  the  city  and  Harvey.  By 
the  way,  do  you  know  why  archaeologists 
have  found  so  many  cuneiforms  in  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Babylon?  Even  in  those  days, 
lawyers  were  trying  to  impress  their  clients 
by  prolixity  of  output.  The  practice  prevails 
today.  Otir  lawyers  have  bound  together  in 
one  voliome  all  the  documents  relating  to  the 
arrangement  for  the  financing,  construction, 
and  leasing  of  the  Lewisport  alxmilnum  roll- 
ing mill.  Here  is  the  voltune.  It  contains 
about  800  pages — thick  and  very  expensive. 

In  explaining  these  documents  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  point  out  the  safeguards  for  the 
bondholders,  particularly  the  aspects  afford- 
ing greater  protection  than  in  customary  is- 
sues in  the  past. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Kentucky  author- 
izes the  city  to  provide  the  industrial  facili- 
ties either  by  construction  or  by  purchase. 
It  had  been  usual,  however,  for  a  munici- 
pality to  build  the  facilities  itself  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  and  specifications  furnished 
by  the  lessee  industry.  Although  workable, 
this  method  is  cumbersome,  time  consuming, 
and  costly. 

The  principal  objections  are  twofold. 
First,  in  Kentucky  as  in  nearly  all  States, 
general  law  requires  public  advertisement  for 
sealed  bids  on  construction  work  undertaken 
by  public  bodies.  As  a  practical  matter,  this 
means  that  contracts  are  not  let  and  work 
started  until  after  all  detailed  plans  and  spec- 
ifications have  been  completed.  It  tends  to 
deter  the  use  of  modern  performance  stand- 
ards and  to  perpetuate  the  more  old-fash- 
ioned component  part  specifications,  and  It  Is 
more  difficult  to  make  changes  as  the  need 
may  arise  during  performance  of  the  work. 

Second,  no  matter  how  cooperative,  honest, 
and  competent  municipal  officials  may  be,  it 
caruiot  be  expected  that  Industrial  facili- 
ties which  they  might  construct  and  equip 
would  be  as  efficient  and  economical  as  those 
provided  by  the  industrial  concern  which 
must  operate  them,  make  profits  from  them, 
and  pay  for  them. 

Consequently,  the  State  and  city  officials, 
the  underwriters,  and  ourselves  agreed  that 
It  was  In  everybody's  Interest  for  Harvey 
Aluminum  to  build  the  plant.  By  using  this 
route  instead  of  municipal  construction  we 
anticipate  saving  millions  of  dollars  and  over 
a  year  in  time,  and  ending  with  a  more  ef- 
ficient plant.  The  arrangement  was  em- 
bodied In  a  document  entitled  "Contract  of 
Acquisition  by  Purchase"  between  the  city 
and  our  company. 

In  summary  this  contract  provides  for  the 
following : 

1.  Harvey  will  acquire  a  described  indus- 
trial site  containing  about  1.100  acres,  will 
there  construct  and  install  the  aluminum 
rolling  mill  and  related  facilities  and  will 
start  up  the  facilities  to  assure  their  efficient 
commercial  operation. 

2.  The  city  will  issue  and  sell  its  industrial 
building  revenue  bonds  In  the  amount  of 
$50  million  and,  after  paying  its  expenses  for 
such  issue  and  sale,  will  deposit  the  proceeds 
in  an  escrow  fund  to  be  held  by  the  Bank  of 
America  as  escrow  agent.  Under  the  city's 
authorizing  ordinance  the  bank  is  also  the 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders 
under  the  lease. 

3.  Harvey  will  sell  and  the  city  will  pur- 
chase the  aluminum  rolling  mill  and  related 
facilities  upon  their  substantial  completion, 
but  not  later  than  June  1,  1966.  Harvey  has 
the  option  to  make  partial  conveyances  prior 
to  completion. 

4.  The  price  to  be  paid  is  the  total  cost  of 
the  facilities,  but  if  such  cost  exceeds  the 
amount  in  the  escrow  fund,  Harvey  is  never- 
theless obligated  to  complete  the  facilities 
using  its  own  funds  to  cover  the  deficiency. 
Such  price  will  be  paid  in  installments  from 
time  to  time  by  the  escrow  agent  on  the 
basis  of  certified  audited  costs  Incurred  and 
other  documents. 


5.  As  security  for  its  obligations,  Harvey 
will  deliver  to  the  city  and  the  trustee  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  a  mortgage 
covering  the  entire  plant  including  all  im- 
provements and  after-acquired  property.  As 
additional  security,  Harvey  will  similarly  as- 
sign its  equipment  contracts  under  certain 
circumstances. 

6.  Upon  final  closing,  Harvey  will  deliver 
a  deed  and  a  bill  of  sale,  both  free  of  all  liens 
and  encumbrances,  and  also  a  title  policy. 
The  mortgage  and  other  security  assignments 
will  thereupon  be  discharged. 

7.  The  city  irrevocably  appoints  the  trustee 
as  its  agent  to  accept  the  deed  and  bill  of 
sale  and  to  execute  the  release  of  the  mort- 
gage and  security  Interests. 

8.  If,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  Harvey 
does  not  convey  the  facilities  to  the  city 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  then 
Harvey  will  promptly  pay  to  the  trustee  an 
amount  sufficient  to  redeem  and  retire  all 
the  bonds  in  accordance  with  their  terms, 
including  Interest  and  expenses. 

9.  The  covenants  and  agreements  of  both 
the  city  and  Harvey  are  declared  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  and  directly 
enforceable  at  any  time  by  the  holders  of  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  outstanding  bonds. 

I  have  gone  into  this  contract  of  acquisi- 
tion by  purchase  in  some  detail  because  it 
does  not  represent  standard  boilerplate.  Or. 
at  least,  it  did  not  prior  to  the  Lewlsport 
project.  You  will  have  observed,  of  course, 
the  features  which  protect  the  interests  of 
the  bondholders. 

In  the  usual  situation  where  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  the  industrial  facilities 
Is  undertaken  directly  by  the  municipality 
concerned,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  plant 
might  never  be  completed  or  that  It  might 
be  built  In  such  fashion  as  not  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  lessee  industry. 

In  either  such  case  the  Industry  could 
avoid  its  obligation  to  lease  the  facilities  and 
the  bondholders  would  be  left  with  a  white 
elephant  on  their  hands.  Under  the  Lewis- 
port  arrangement  Harvey  has  no  such  escape 
hatch.  Our  obligation  to  complete  the  plant, 
to  lease  it  and  to  pay  off  the  bonds  In  full  is 
absolute  and  is  backed  by  all  the  assets  of 
our  company.  This  is  a  further  protection 
for  the  bondholders  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready referred  to — the  savings  in  time  and 
money  and  the  assurance  that  the  plant  will 
operate   efficiently   and   economically. 

During  construction  the  bondholders  are 
additionally  secured  by  the  mortgage  and 
contract   assignments. 

All  funds  and  all  disbursements  of  bond 
proceeds  are  controlled  by  the  skilled  and 
skeptical  corporate  trust  department  of  the 
Nation's  largest  bank. 

The  bank  has  been  specifically  vested  with 
the  Irrevocable  right  to  act  for  the  city  to 
assure  consummation  of  the  sale. 

Lastly,  the  bondholders  have  the  right  to 
directly  enforce  the  covenants  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  municipality  and  of  the  indus- 
try. It  is  uncommon  for  a  trustee  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  act  under  an  industrial  revenue 
bond  transaction.  And  it  is  virtually  vm- 
known  for  the  bondholders  to  have  direct  en- 
forcement rights  as  distinguished  from  mere 
derivative  rights. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  the  contract  of  acquisition  by 
purchase,  Lewisport  and  Harvey  entered  into 
a  contract  of  lease  and  rent.  This  document 
is  in  the  customary  form  utilized  in  many 
other  similar  transactions  and  I  shall  not 
bore  this  knowledgeable  audience  with  a  re- 
cital of  its  standard  provisions,  but,  instead 
will  sxunmarize  it  very  brlefiy. 

The  lease  conunences  simultaneously  with 
the  conveyance  by  Harvey  to  the  city  of  the 
aluminum  rolling  mill  and  related  facilities, 
and  extends  until  September  1,  1988. 

All  rentals  are  payable  semiannually.  Each 
installment  of  basic  rent  is  equal  to  the  sum 
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of  the  interest  next  coming  due  and  of  the 
principal  of  the  bonds  next  maturing. 

Beginning  In  1967  and  continuing  for  6 
years,  and  thereafter  as  required,  additional 
rent  is  paid  to  establish,  build  up  and  main- 
tain a  reserve  account  equal  to  1  year's  aver- 
age interest  and  principal  requirements. 

The  rent  Is  always  payable  whether  or  not 
the  plant  is  operable  or  operating.  It  is  a 
general  obligation  of  Harvey  Aluminima  in  Its 
entirety  and  Is  not  limited  to  the  revenues 
from  the  rolling  mill. 

The  lease  is  net.  That  is  to  say,  Harvey 
is  obligated  to  pay  all  costs  of  operation, 
maintenance,  insurance,  repair,  replacement 
and  improvement.  The  city  has  no  obliga- 
tion to  spend  any  money  or  incur  any  debt. 
All  Improvements  become  the  property  of 
the  city. 

Harvey  may  require  the  release  from  the  se- 
curity of  the  bonds  and  the  conveyance  of 
any  part  of  the  site  (not  actually  needed  for 
the  eflScient  operation  of  the  mill)  upon  pay- 
ment into  the  sinking  fund  of  the  cost  of 
such  parcel  or  the  fair  value  thereof,  which- 
ever is  greater.  Harvey  may  also  remove 
equipment  from  the  mUl  which  does  not  Im- 
pair Its  overall  efiQciency  and  upon  replacing 
it  with  equipment  of  equal  value  or  utility 
or  paying  for  the  greater  of  the  depreciated 
cost  or  fair  resale  value  of  the  equipment 
removed. 

The  city  may  terminate  the  lease  for  de- 
fault by  the  company,  but  only  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  trustee.  The  company 
may  cure  the  default  and  cause  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  lease  under  particularized  condi- 
tions. In  limited  circumstances  (such  as 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  company)  all  rentals 
are  accelerated  and  declared  due  and  pay- 
able. 

Harvey  is  granted  options  to  renew  the 
lease  upon  the  expiration  of  the  original  term 
for  three  successive  periods  of  10  years  each 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $100. 

Harvey  is  granted,  also,  an  option  to  pur- 
chase the  leased  premises,  at  any  time  sub- 
sequent to  September  1,  1973,  upon  payment 
Into  the  sinking  fund  of  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  and  retire  all  outstanding 
bonds  In  accordance  with  their  terms  (in- 
cluding principal,  interest,  applicable  pre- 
miums and  necessary  fees  and  expenses)  and 
upon  payment  to  the  city  of  $100. 

Like  the  contract  of  acquisition  by  pur- 
chase, the  covenants  and  agreements  of  the 
city  and  of  Harvey  are  declared  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bondholders  and  are  directly 
enforceable  by  the  holders  of  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  bonds 
then  outstanding. 

The  ample  protection  afforded  the  bond- 
holders under  the  terms  of  the  lease  are  self- 
evident  so  I  will  pasF  on  to  the  third  major 
document.  That  Is.  the  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Lewifpcrt  authcrizing  the  issuance  of 
the  bords,  the  execution  of  the  various 
contracts,  and  the  effectuation  of  all  other 
matters  relating  to  the  transaction. 

The  enabling  ordinance  Is  a  fairly  stand- 
ard documert.  All  its  major  aspects  have 
been  covered  in  the  discussion  about  the 
contract  of  acquisition  and  the  lease,  except 
in  one  respect  which  I  shall  row  mention. 

The  Bank  of  America  is  appointed  the 
trustee  under  the  ordinance.  The  trustee 
holds  the  escrow  fund  in  which  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds  were  deposited  and  controls  all 
lnvestmer.t<;  jmd  disbursements  of  such  pro- 
ceeds. It  also  receives  all  payments  of  rent; 
holds.  Invests,  and  disburses  the  moneys 
in  the  sinking  fund:  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  intpreft  and  principal  on  the  bonds 
and  in  general  administers  all  fiscal  affairs 
relating  to  the  bond  issue.  Investments  of 
the  funds  held  by  the  trustee  are  limited  to 
direct  and  urconditicnally  guaranteed  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  and  to  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  or  timfe  deposits  in  any  bank 
having  a  combined  capital,  surplus,  and  un- 
divided profits  of  not  less  than  $100  million. 


No  amendment  of  either  the  acquisition 
contract  or  the  lease  can  be  made  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  trustee. 

The  city  covenants  to  faithfully  and  punc- 
tually perform  all  its  duties  and  obligations 
with  respect  to  the  aluminum  rolling  mill 
and  the  contracts  relating  thereto.  These 
covenants  are  expressly  declared  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bondholders  and  may  be 
enforced  by  them  or  on  their  behalf. 

The  foregoing  provisions  alone,  even  with- 
out considering  the  many  safeguards  de- 
scribed earlier  In  this  talk,  surely  demon- 
strate that  in  this  Lewlsport  transaction 
there  would  be  no  justification  whatever  for 
the  criticism  of  loose  financial  protection 
that  on  occasion  has  been  voiced  regarding 
other  publicly  aided  industrial  projects. 

The  Lewlsport  arrangement  has  now  been 
pretty  well  depicted  and  so  we  near  the  end 
of  our  case  history. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  commenting  on 
the  recent  report  made  by  the  advisory  com- 
mission for  intergovernmental  relations  on 
municipal  industrial  aid  financing.  As  Prof. 
Joe  S.  Floyd,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  correctly  points  out  the  commis- 
sion's report  Is  not,  as  sometimes  claimed, 
a  condemnation  of  the  municipal  aid  bonds 
but  is  really  a  call  for  the  Interposition  of 
certain  safeguards  In  their  use. 

What  are  the  applicable  safeguards  recom- 
mended by  the  commission  and  were  they 
applied  at  Lewlsport? 

1.  The  commission  reconmiends  review  and 
approval  of  every  project  by  an  appropriate 
State  agency.  In  our  case  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  the  State  department  of  com- 
merce were  virtual  partners — reviewing,  ap- 
proving, advising  and  assisting  at  every  major 
step. 

2.  It  was  recommended  that  Industrial  aid 
bonds  be  Issued  only  by  general  units  of  gov- 
ernment. The  city  of  Lewlsport  is  such  and 
has  been  such  for  over  a  century. 

3.  Next  Is  the  recommendation  that  prior- 
ity be  given  to  local  government  units  which 
have  surplus  labor  and  are  "outside  the  area 
of  regular  and  effective  operation  for  exist- 
ing conventional  credit  and  property  leasing 
facilities."  It  has  been  shown  in  my  talk 
that  Lewlsport  and  its  surrounding  area  fully 
meet  this  criterion. 

It  was  also  reconunended  that  Industrial 
aid  bonds  not  be  issued  until  a  satisfactory 
lease  agreement  is  signed  with  a  responsible 
tenant.  I  have  demonstrated  that  oiu*  con- 
tractual arrangement  with  Lewlsport  Is  more 
than  satisfactory  from  everyone's  standpoint, 
and  I  assure  you  that  Harvey  Aluminum  Is 
highly  responsible. 

The  remaining  applicable  recommendation 
is  that  the  governmental  unit  fully  inform 
its  citizens  before  issuing  its  industrial  aid 
bonds.  Long  before  the  closing,  every  man 
and  woman  in  Hancock  County  knew  all 
about  the  project  and  was  enthusiastically 
for  it. 

My  voice  Is  wearing  thin  and  so  must  be 
your  patience  prd  courtesy.  I  will  therefore 
close  this  case  history  with  my  sincere  thanks 
for  this  opportunity  to  present  It  to  you. 


THE  $100  MILLION  BOND  PURCHASE 
TO  ENABLE  UNITED  NATIONS  TO 
MEET  FINANCIAL  OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consert  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  21/2  years 
ago  Congress  approved  a  $100  million 
bond  purchase  to  enable  the  United  Na- 
tions to  meet  existing  financial  obliga- 


tions. Those  of  us  opposed  to  this  loan 
argued  that  its  approval  would  be  neither 
in  the  national  interest  nor  in  the  long- 
range  interest  of  the  United  Nations  it- 
self.  We  urged  a  showdown  at  that  time 
to  resolve  the  issue  with  those  member 
countries,  notably  the  Soviet  bloc,  de- 
linquent in  their  U.N.  dues. 

During  the  debate  on  that  issue,  on 
September  13,  1962.  I  told  the  House: 

The  U.N.  organization  cannot  survive,  and 
it  cannot  count  on  continued  support  of  the 
American  people,  unless  other  countries  of 
the  world  face  up  to  the  responsibilities  of 
membership   in   that   organization. 

Despite  this  and  similar  warnings  from 
other  opponents  of  the  bond  purchase, 
proponents  convinced  a  majority  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  that  by  bail- 
ing the  U.N.  out  of  its  financial  difiBcuI- 
ties,  the  United  States  would  strengthen 
the  organization's  hand  in  ultimately 
dealing  with  delinquent  members. 

The  assurance  was  that  with  the  bond 
purchase,  the  U.S.  delegation  could  then 
proceed  under  article  19  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  force  delinquent  members  to 
honor  their  obligations  to  the  interna- 
tional organization.  But,  as  we  who 
opposed  the  U.N.  bond  issue  predicted 
supplying  such  an  emergency  bailout 
for  the  organization  only  deferred  the 
day  of  fiscal  reckoning  with  delinquent 
nations.  History  amply  shows  that 
nothing  is  ever  gained  when  the  law 
abiding  seek  to  defer  trouble  with  the 
flouters  of  law.  For  what  always  occurs 
in  such  cases — and  what  occurred  here— 
is  that  the  equivocation  of  the  responsi- 
ble party  encourages  the  irresponsible 
party  in  his  reckless  disregard  of  law  and 
order. 

In  brief,  the  U.N.  in  1962  was  faced 
with  the  consequences  of  dues  delin- 
quency by  members,  and  the  United 
States  paid  to  avert  these  consequences 
and  a  showdown  in  1965.  The  same 
stakes  are  involved:  the  viability  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  international  or- 
ganization for  law  and  order. 

Is  there  any  real  basis  for  such  a  belief 
on  the  part  of  delinquent  U.N.  members? 
Unfortunately,  there  have  been  those 
spokesmen,  both  within  and  outside  this 
country,  who  fatuously  encourage  the  de- 
linquent members  in  their  obdurate  re- 
fusal to  abide  by  the  fundamentals  of 
international  law.  The  spokesmen  ar- 
gue that  rather  than  endanger  the  exist- 
ence of  the  U.N.,  the  United  States,  and 
other  responsible  member  nations  should 
merely  wring  their  hands  and  forget 
about  application  of  the  terms  of  article 
19. 

But  is  it  the  United  Nation's  substance, 
as  originally  conceived  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  or  its  mere  form  that  these 
appeasers  of  Communist  intransigence 
seek  to  maintain?  For  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  long  exist  if  its  law-abiding 
members  continue  to  retreat  from  con- 
frontation with  the  lawless.  Like  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  atrophied  and 
dissolved  in  the  irresolution  of  its  re- 
sponsible members,  so  will  the  U.N.  go  to 
history's  scrap  heap  when  it  does  not  en- 
force its  own  bylaws. 

It  is  technically  true  that  the  U.S. 
delegation  did  not  retreat  from  its  com- 
mitment to  enforcement  of  article  19 
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during  the  recent  truncated  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  However,  neith- 
er did  we  move  actively  to  bring  de- 
linquent member  nations  of  the  organi- 
zation to  account.  Instead,  we  agreed  to 
a  tortured  formula  whereby  substantive 
business  was  not  permitted  to  come  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  this 
so-called  compromise,  by  circumventing 
a  confrontation,  helped  save  the  U.N. 
But  I  disagree,  just  as  I  disagreed  with 
the  prevailing  view  in  1962.  If  a  boarder 
at  a  house  refuses  to  pay  his  rent,  the 
answer  is  not  to  refuse  to  serve  meals 
to  every  boarder  on  the  premises.  It  is 
simply  to  make  the  delinquent  boai^der 
pay  up  or  get  out.  Thus,  the  U.N.  would 
be  far  better  off  today  If  we  had  insisted 
on  settling  the  outstanding  issue  of  dues 
delinquency  in  1962  instead  of  deferring 
the  matter,  for  it  serves  neither  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  nor  the  cause 
of  international  law  and  order  to  main- 
tain the  mere  shell  of  a  United  Nations. 

Recognizing  this  vacillation  by  respon- 
sible nations,  one  Communist  delega- 
tion, during  the  closing  hours  of  the  re- 
cent session,  mockingly  challenged  us 
to  confront  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  is- 
sue of  article  19.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  this  ploy  was  related  to  the 
purported  Sino-Soviet  ideological  split, 
but  again  I  disagree.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  was  a  carefully  planned 
Communist  test  of  U.S.  will  and 
strength.  Thus,  it  was  regrettable 
that  our  delegation's  failure  to  seek  a 
confrontation  ultimately  brought  the 
United  States  side  by  side  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  a  final  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Soviets  might  be  ex- 
pected to  see  this  backdown  on  our  part 
as  a  vindication  of  their  position— and, 
in  fact,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.  was  reported  to  have  laughed  and 
applauded  when  the  Ip'nited  States  an- 
nounced its  vote. 

Thu.s,  following  adjournment,  the 
Soviet  ambassador  to  the  U.N.  publicly 
declared  that  by  its  vote  the  United 
States  had  abandoned  its  firm  juridical 
position  regarding  invocation  of  article 
19.  We  see  the  inevitable  result  of 
eqaivocation  before  lawless  diplomatic 
bullying.  At  the  outset  of  the  General 
Assembly  session,  the  Soviet  delegation, 
convinced  that  the  United  States  meant 
business  about  enforcing  article  19.  was 
reported  to  be  ready  with  an  offer  of 
compromise  payments  But.  following 
an  indication  that  our  U.N.  delegation 
might  waver  on  the  issue,  the  Soviets 
became  Jntransigent-i-and  now  their 
U.N.  ambassador  claims  a  complete 
victory. 

Yet.  the  issue  in  fact  remains  unre- 
solved and  our  own  State  Department 
has  refuted  the  Soviejb  claim  as  to  our 
juridical  position.  Con^'ess  can  then 
perform  a  vital  service  in  reafiBrming 
and  reinforcing  our  Urilted  Nations  dele- 
gations efforts  to  resolve  this  issue  in 
favor  of  strict  enforcornent  of  th3  char- 
ter. Toward  this  end,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  draft  concurrent  resolution 
exprc.s'^ing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
our  U.N.  delegation  make  preparations 
to  proceed  at  the  neixt  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  a  showdown  vote  on 


the  issue  of  invoking  the  penalty  pro- 
vision of  article  19  of  the  charter. 

The  U.N.  organization  cannot  survive, 
and  it  cannot  count  on  continued  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  unless  other 
countries  of  the  world  face  up  to  the 
responsibilities  of  membership  in  that 
organization.  Those  were  my  words 
and  that  was  my  belief  in  September 
1962,  and  it  is  my  belief  today,  reinforced 
by  the  events  which  have  transpired 
since  that  time.  Only  by  our  willing- 
ness to  stand  firm  on  the  issue  of  U.N. 
dues — and  by  making  that  willingness 
known  to  delinquent  members — can  the 
organization  survive  with  continued  sup- 
port of  our  people.  The  resolution  I  in- 
troduce today  deserves  the  support  of  all 
those  who  recognize  this  fundamental 
truth. 


CREATION  OF  A  NATIONAL  FOUNDA- 
TION FOR  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMAN- 
ITIES 

Mr.  THOMPSOT'  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
a  statement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
create  a  National  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoGARTY],  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Moorhead].  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey],  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth], and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 

The  bills  introduced  today  are  drafted 
along  lines  approved  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  is  the  first  time  there  has 
been  what  may  be  called  an  administra- 
tion bill,  providing  for  Federal  support 
for  the  arts  and  humanities. 

This,  then,  is  a  day  to  remember,  for 
it  is  the  culmination  of  many  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  many  Members  of 
Congress.  For  several  Congresses  many 
of  us  have  been  urging  recognition  of  the 
arts  and  humanities.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  and  I  have  been 
perermial  sponsors  of  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  Humanities  Institute  within 
the  Office  of  Education.  Many  Members 
over  the  years  have  sponsored  legislation 
to  set  up  a  council  or  a  council  and  a 
foundation  for  the  arts. 

Last  year  the  Congress  approved  legis- 
lation creating  a  National  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

Last  year,  following  the  issuance  of  a 
report  from  the  Commission  on  the  Hu- 
manities, which  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Chapters 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead]  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation,  modeled  after  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 


This  year,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania reintroduced  his  bill,  with  some 
modifications  taking  into  account  the 
authorized  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 
More  than  100  of  our  colleagues  joined 
Mr.  Moorhead  as  cosponsors.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FocartyJ 
joined  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  legislation  creating 
a  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities. 

Together  with  other  Members,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  create  an  Arts  Foundation. 

President  Johnson,  in  an  address  at 
Brown  University  last  fall,  endorsed  the 
idea  of  a  Humanities  Foundation,  and 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  rec- 
ommended that  an  Arts  Foundation  be 
established. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
conducted  some  hearings  on  all  of  these 
bills.  As  a  result  of  the  testimony  we 
heard,  as  well  as  testimony  heard  by  the 
other  body,  we  have  this  new  legislative 
recommendation  today. 

The  new  bill  combines  features  of  the 
other  bills,  plus  some  additions.  The 
basic  scope  of  the  proposed  foundation, 
however,  is  modeled  after  Mr.  Moor- 
head's  bill,  as  well  as  those  which  pre- 
ceded, and  the  various  bills  establishing 
an  Arts  Foundation.  Additional  provi- 
sions authorize  modest  grants  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  to  purchase 
materials  and  equipment  necessary  for 
the  teaching  of  the  arts  and  humanitieSt 
as  well  as  a  modest  program  of  institutes 
for  teachers  in  these  subjects. 

Our  hearings  will  be  resumed  now  that 
we  have  an  official  administration  bill. 

I  hope  all  Members  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  arts  or  the  humanities,  or 
both,  will  join  us  as  additional  sponsors 
of  the  new  bill. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
text  of  the  statement  of  the  President: 
Statement  by  the  President 

At  the  request  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men, I  have  today  transmitted  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendations  for  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Humanities  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  address  I  said, 
"We  must  also  recognize  and  encourage  those 
who  can  be  pathfinders  for  the  Nation's 
Imagination  and  understanding." 

These  recommendations  are  designed  to 
secure  such  recognition  and  encovu-agement 
for  those  who  extend  the  frontiers  of  un- 
derstanding In  the  arts  and  in  humanistic 
studies. 

The  humanities  are  an  eCfort  to  explore 
the  nature  of  man's  culture  and  to  deepen 
understanding  of  the  sovirces  and  goals  of 
human  activity.  Our  recommendations  rec- 
ognize this  effort  as  a  central  part  of  the 
American  national  purpose,  and  provide 
modest  support  to  those  whose  work  offers 
promise  of  extending  the  boundaries  of 
understanding. 

Pursuit  of  artistic  achievement,  and  mak- 
ing the  fruits  of  that  achievement  available 
to  all  Its  people.  Is  also  among  the  hallmarks 
of  a  Great  Society. 

We  fully  recognize  that  no  government 
can  call  artistic  excellence  into  existence. 
It  must  flow  from  the  quality  of  the  society 
and  the  good  fortune  of  the  Nation.  Nor 
should  any  government  seek  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  artist  to  pursue  his  calling 
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in  his  own  way.  Freedom  is  an  essential 
condition  for  the  artist,  and  in  proportion 
as  freedom  is  diminished  so  is  the  prospect 
of  artistic  achievement. 

But  government  can  seek  to  create  condi- 
tions under  which  the  arts  can  flourish; 
through  recognition  of  achievements, 
through  helping  those  who  seek  to  enlarge 
creative  understanding,  through  Increasing 
the  access  of  our  people  to  the  works  of  our 
artists,  and  through  recognizing  the  arts  as 
part  of  the  pursuit  of  American  greatness. 

That  is  the  goal  of  this  legislation. 

In  so  doing  we  follow  the  example  of 
many  other  nations  where  government  sym- 
pathy and  support  have  helped  to  shape 
great  and  influential  artistic  traditions. 

This  Congress  will  consider  many  pro- 
grams which  will  leave  an  enduring  mark 
on  American  life.  But  It  may  well  be  that 
passage  of  this  legislation,  modest  as  it  is, 
will  help  secure  for  this  Congress  a  sure  and 
honored  place  in  the  story  of  the  advance 
of  our  civilization. 

The  White  House,  March  10,  1965. 


SOLAR   ENERGY  CONFERENCE 
NOTED 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  25  I  introduced  H.R.  3434.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  research  into  and  de- 
velopment of  practical  means  for  the 
utilization  of  solar  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  bill  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics for  full  consideration. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  some  of  the  long- 
range  considerations  which  I  felt  impor- 
tant in  the  introduction  of  this  piece  of 
legislation.  All  of  us  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  lived  through 
the  great  transition  of  American  national 
life  which  has  seen  an  increasing  ten- 
sion between  the  world  of  natural  sci- 
ence and  other  sectors  of  our  society.  In 
the  generation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or 
for  that  matter  the  generation  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  science  was  viewed  as 
the  breat  benefactor  of  mankind  rather 
than  a  source  of  disquiet  and  a  possible 
threat  to  the  future  of  mankind.  Yet, 
in  our  own  generation  we  have  seen  not 
only  the  development  and  application  of 
atomic  energy  but  the  development  of 
great  tensions  within  our  society  con- 
cerning the  directions  which  science  may 
lead  mankind.  Thoughtful  members  of 
the  scientific  community  themselves 
have  been  troubled  by  this  as  exemplified 
in  the  development  of  special  publica- 
tions, such  as  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists. 

In  literary  fields  the  same  tension  and 
sense  of  alienation  between  the  commu- 
nity of  natural  scientists  and  public  pol- 
icymakers has  been  dramatically  por- 
trayed in  the  writings  of  C.  P.  Snow. 
Yet.  many  have  felt  as  I  fully  believe  my- 
self, that  there  is  no  necessary  conflict 
between  the  world  of  science  and  the 
world  of  public  policymaking.  The  very 
genius  of  American  civilization — our  tal- 
ent for  intelligent  adaptation  to  our  nat- 


ural environment — is  best  exemplified 
in  the  bold  and  inquiring  spirit  of  one  of 
our  greatest  Presidents,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  combined  superb  qualities  of 
political  leadership  with  a  sensitive  and 
impressive  grasp  of  science,  the  arts,  and 
the  humanities. 

The  most  sensible  method  of  reestab- 
lishing the  unity  between  our  talented 
natural  scientists  and  the  world  of  pub- 
lic policymakers  is  through  those  meas- 
ures which  illustrate  and  in  practical 
fashion  apply  the  great  contributions  sci- 
ence can  make  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  mankind.  Practical  and  economic  use 
of  solar  energy  represents  one  of  the 
great  frontiers  in  our  scientific  endeav- 
ors. At  the  same  time,  solar  energy  can 
provide  practical  and  direct  evidence  of 
the  compatibility  of  the  world  of  natural 
sciences  and  the  compassion  so  frequent- 
ly associated  with  the  world  of  humani- 
ties. The  practical  need  for  new  sources 
of  energy  are  readily  cataloged.  The 
rapid  growth  of  world  population  and  the 
tremendous  acceleration  of  energy  utili- 
zation points  to  greater  and  greater  con- 
simiption  of  fossil  fuels.  J.  C.  Kapur 
has  pointed  out  that: 

If  this  projected  pattern  holds  the  known 
world  deposits  of  fossil  fuels  at  the  antici- 
pated rates  of  consumption  in  the  year  2000 
would  last  less  than  200  years. 

With  the  even  greater  consumption  result- 
ing from  further  economic  development,  the 
total  supply  may  not  last  in  excess  of  100 
years.  ^ 

Therefore,  by  the  time  underdeveloped  na- 
tions succeed  in  building  an  Industrial  sys- 
tem using  present  energy  sources,  they  will 
be  depleted. 

Harry  Tabor  also  pointed  out  that — 

We  cannot  continue  to  consume  fossil 
fuels — coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas — at  the  pres- 
ent rate  without  seriously  depleting  their 
readily  available  sources  and  raising  the  cost 
of  winning  them  from  the  earth.  This  Is 
without  doubt  the  largest  incentive  for  the 
drive  to  harness  atomic  energy  on  a  large 
scale.  But  even  atomic  energy  does  not 
constitute  a  real  solution,  for  our  supplies  of 
uranium  and  thorium  are  also  limited. 

The  long-range  need  for  full  develop- 
ment of  solar  energy  is  quite  clear. 
There  is  in  addition,  an  immediate  prac- 
tical need  to  accelerate  opportunity  for 
development  of  energy  sources  in  energy- 
deprived  regions  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  vast  array  of  underdeveloped  na- 
tions which  lack  the  conventional  natu- 
ral resources  and  the  economic  basis  for 
development  of  conventional  energy  re- 
sources at  the  present  time. 

As  a  F>olicymaker  who  is  currently  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  wrestling 
with  problems  of  water  pollution  and 
air  pollution,  the  immediate  and  long- 
range  potential  of  solar  energy  has  yet 
another  advantage.  Here  is  an  energy 
source  which  by  its  very  nature  will  not 
contribute  to  our  ever-deepening  prob- 
lems of  pollution  of  our  water  and  our 
air.  Certainly  to  fulfill  the  challenge  of 
developing  a  nation  that  will  be  not  only 
habitable  but  retain  much  in  its  natural 
beauty,  full  utilization  of  our  potential 
solar  energy  is  a  goal  worthy  of  immedi- 
ate consideration.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House,  the  meeting 
of  a  distinguished  body  of  solar  energy 
scientists  to  be  held  March  15-17,  1965, 


in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  Solar  Energy  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Solar  Energy 
Society  will  comprise  a  meeting  of  the 
loaders  in  this  field. 


THE  SELMA,  ALA.,  SITUATION 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  events  which  have  been  taking  place 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  during  the  past  days  have 
shocked  and  dismayed  all  Americans  of 
good  conscience.  When  citizens  who 
gather  peaceably  to  bring  public  atten- 
tion to  their  grievances  are  set  upon  by 
bullies  with  blackjacks  and  billyclubs, 
the  rights  of  all  Americans  are  violated! 
These  citizens  are,  I  remind  you,  peace- 
fully demonstrating  to  secure  the  right  to 
vote  which  is  already  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  If  such 
actions  are  allowed  to  continue,  we  are 
all  threatened.  I  join  with  those  who 
have  spoken  before  to  urge  the  President 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  see  that  these 
displays  of  senseless  brutality  are 
stopped.  I  agree  with  the  former  At- 
torney General  and  present  U.S.  Senator 
from  New  York,  Robert  Kennedy,  that 
ample  authority  for  action  exists  now. 
The  powers  of  the  Executive  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  should  be  brought  to 
bear  now.  The  constitutional  rights  of 
Americans  are  being  violated  now. 

I  commend  the  actions  of  those  like  the 
distinguished  wife  of  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  and  the  Reverend  James  Reeb 
who  have  put  their  own  safety  and  wel- 
fare in  peril  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
conditions  which  exist. 
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A  VALID  TREATY 


Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
19,  1963,  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  matter  which  was  very  disturb- 
ing to  me  and  to  many  people,  not  only 
in  Montana  but  throughout  the  United 
States. 

It  had  to  do  with  the  matter  of  the 
United  States  keeping  their  treaty  obli- 
gations with  Indian  tribes  and  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Montana 
and  their  opposition  to  the  construction 
of  a  large  Federal  project  known  as 
Knowles  Dam  which  would  inundate  val- 
uable reservation  lands  and  power  sites. 
These  lands  and  power  sites  were  re- 
served to  these  Indian  Tribes  by  the  Hell 
Gate  Treaty  of  July  16,  1855. 

Fortunately  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives overwhelmingly  defeated  the  pro- 
posal to  build  such  a  project  on  the  17th 


day  of  December  1963.  The  integrity  of 
the  United  States  and  its  treaty  commit- 
ments was  preserved. 

I  am  happy  today  to  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  sequel  to 
that  situation — one  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

On  yesterday,  the  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  in 
Montana  announced  that  they  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  a  license  to  build  and  develop  their 
own  power  resources  on  the  Flathead 
Reservation  by  the  construction  of  two 
large  dams  and  powerplants  known  as 
Buffalo  Rapids  2  and  4.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  that 
an  Indian  tribe  has  undertaken  an  en- 
deavor of  this  magnitude.  The  tribes 
will  finance  this  $42  million  enterprise  by 
a  power  contract  with  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  The  projects  will  be  100-per- 
cent debt  financed  and  will  be  paid  for 
completely  out  of  funds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  power.  In  addition  there  will 
be  a  substantial  annual  income  avail- 
able annually  to  the  tribes  over  and 
above  the  payment  of  Interest  and  re- 
tirement of  debt. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
for  this  outstandingly  unique  and  pro- 
gressive endeavor.  Thiis  is  an  example 
of  an  industrious  and  forward-looking 
Indian  tribe,  interested  in  their  own  wel- 
fare and  the  development  of  their  own 
resources.  It  is  a  clear  indication  that 
all  good  does  not  necessarily  come  from 
the  Government.  I  wish  the  Flathead 
Tribes  well  in  their  venture  and  hope 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  sees 
fit  to  expeditiously  grant  the  tribes  the 
necessary  license  to  develop  their  own 
resources. 

I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  10.  1965: 
Two  Montana  Tribes  op  Indians  Entering 
Power  Business 
(By  George  Eagle) 

At  a  time  when  most  American  Indians 
are  identified  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  sub- 
culture of  the  poor,  two  Montana  tribes 
served  notice  yesterday  that  they  plan  to  be- 
come entrepreneurs  in  the  power  business. 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  applied 
along  with  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  license.  At 
about  the  same  time,  a  doctor  was  asking 
Congress  for  more  funds  to  raise  the  "low 
health  status"  of  Indians  and  Alaskan  na- 
tives. 

A  member  of  the  Flathead  tribal  council, 
E.  W.  Morlgeau,  of  Polgton,  Mont.,  told  a 
press  conference  downtown  that  the  5,000 
enrolled  members  of  the  tribes  have  about 
the  same  problems  of  hiealth,  housing  and 
education  as  most  Indians. 

However,  the  Flatheads  also  have  part  of 
Flathead  Lake  and  Flathead  River,  left  them 
by  the  Treaty  of  Hell  Gate,  which  ceded  most 
of  their  land  to  the  United  States  in  1855. 

Since  1938  the  tribes  have  received  $283,375 
a  year  from  the  Montana  Power  Co.  for  the 
site  of  the  Kerr  Dam.  pJow.  the  Flatheads 
propose  to  build  their  own  dams  on  two  other 
water-power  sites  on  the  reservation  and  sell 
power  to  the  company. 

The  construction  project  Is  estimated  to 
cost  $42  million,  which  would  be  raised  by 
sale  of  revenue  bonds.  Although  no  final 
contract  will  be  made  pending  issuance  of 
a  license  and  approval  of  the  Interior  Depart- 


ment, the  power  firm  has  agreed  to  pay  the 
tribes  annually  $250,000  cash  after  financing 
expenses  or  the  current  rate  for  power,  which- 
ever is  higher. 

The  tribes  and  company  are  aiming  at  1971 
as  the  first  year  of  operation.  Company  oca- 
cials  say  the  payment  in  a  good  water  year 
could  be  as  high  as  $1.2  million. 

The  Indians  would  get  Job  preference  for 
the  construction  work  and  employment  in 
service  industries  created  by  the  project. 
Montana  Power  Vice  President  George  W. 
O'Connor  said  construction  and  operation 
"represent  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
War  on  Poverty*  without  the  vise  of  Federal 
funds." 

EDUCATION,    HEALTH 

Morlgeau  said  proceeds  to  the  tribes  would 
go  to  educational  loans,  housing  and  health. 
He  was  Joined  on  the  trip  to  Washington  by 
two  other  tribal  council  members,  James 
Ely,  of  the  reservation,  and  Derwin  Halver- 
son,  of  Hot  Springs,  Mont. 

As  the  power  project  was  being  explained 
to  the  FPC,  Dr.  Carl  Muschenhelm,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  on  Indian 
Health  of  the  Association  of  American  In- 
dian Affairs,  was  telling  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  Interior 
Department  about  the  health  plight  of 
Indians. 

Dr.  Muschenhelm  said  the  380.000  Indians 
and  Alaskan  natives  who  benefit  from  the 
Federal  Indian  health  program,  need  annual 
additions  of  at  least  $5  million  to  the  Indian 
health  budget  to  improve  health  services. 
The  proposed  budget  carried  a  $2.4  million 
increase  for  health. 

STATISTICAL  PROFILE 

He  gave  this  statistical  profile  of  the  In- 
dian today:  "unemplo3nnent,  45  to  50  per- 
cent; median  family  income,  $1,500;  housing, 
90  percent  below  acceptable  standards;  aver- 
age educational  level,  5  years;  average  at 
death,  43  for  Indians  and  35  for  Alaska 
natives." 

Infant  death  and  death  from  influenza, 
pneumonia,  gastroenteritis  and  tuberculosis 
occur  at  far  higher  rates  among  Indians  than 
in  the  general  population,   he  said. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  Indians  and 
Alaskan  natives  haul  their  drinking  water  a 
mile  or  more,  from  unsafe  sources  and  in 
unsanitlzed  containers,  he  continued. 

"Poor  health,  meager  education,  low  in- 
come and  wretched  living  conditions  are  the 
cardinal  points  on  the  vicious  circle  of  In- 
dian poverty,"  Dr.  Muschenhelm  said. 


TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  entitled  "A  bill  to 
limit  the  use  of  temporary  employees  In 
the  postal  service."  Because  of  various 
restrictions,  the  Post  Office  E>epartment 
has  been  using  an  excessive  number  of 
temporary  substitutes.  This  is  most  un- 
fair to  the  men  who  are  serving  as  tem- 
poraries, because  they  are  not  placed 
under  civil  service;  they  do  not  come 
l^iunder  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act; 
they  receive  no  credit  for  seniority  pur- 
poses, although  they  may  serve  as  tem- 
poraries from  3  to  7  or  8  years.  It  is  also 
unfair  to  the  Government,  because  It 


does  not  provide  for  stabilized  regular 
service,  but  it  has  a  group  of  men  work- 
ing in  an  uncertain  status  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Routes  are  not  filled  on  a  permanent 
basis;  assignment  of  clerks  is  not  made 
on  a  p>ermanent  basis — and  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  use  of  temporary  substitutes 
is  a  very  expensive  operation  to  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

To  illustrate  the  vast  number  of  sub- 
stitutes that  are  used  In  the  Post  Office 
Department,  there  were  104,878  regular 
routes  and  34,539  part-time  routes. 
There  are  generally  more  substitutes 
used  in  the  clerical  service  than  in  the 
letter  carrier  service,  and  the  actual  ratio 
of  substitutes  to  regular  employees  is  1 
for  every  2.5  regular  employees.  There 
is  a  quota  law  that  permits  1  substitute 
for  every  5  regular  employees,  so  the 
use  of  temporary  substitutes  has  pretty 
well  nullified  the  quota  law,  which  was 
passed  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  by 
the  Congress. 

There  is  no  business  in  America  which 
operates  in  such  a  makeshift  manner 
and,  for  that  reason.  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  that  will  limit  the  use  of  tem- 
poraries to  a  90-day  period  and.  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  that  90-day  period, 
temporary  substitutes  carmot  be  rehired 
until  a  90-day  interval  has  elapsed.  This 
will  still  permit  the  use  of  many  regular 
career  substitutes  who  have  civil  service 
status,  have  retirement  rights  and  se- 
niority credit,  and  can  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  appointment  to  a  regular 
tKJsition. 

In  my  opinion,  the  legislation  is  neces- 
sary for  both  the  stability  and  morale  of 
the  postal  service,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  passed  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  also  introduc- 
ing a  bill  titled  "A  bill  to  make  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  82-253,  as  amended, 
inapplicable  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment." The  bill  has  for  its  purpose 
amending  the  so-called  "Whitten  rider." 
The  Whitten  rider,  which  was  carried  on 
an  appropriation  bill  passed  in  1952,  pro- 
vided that  the  total  number  of  employees 
in  the  Federal  Government  could  not  in- 
crease more  than  10  percent  above  the 
number  on  the  rolls  on  June  30,  1950. 

There  was  one  amendment  to  the  rider 
that  permitted  a  little  latitude  in  the  case 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  with 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  growth 
of  Government  functions,  we  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  we  can  no  longer 
continue  to  operate  under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Whitten  rider.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, where  there  is  an  annual  increase 
of  2  billion  pieces  of  mail  and  where  the 
number  of  houses  requiring  service  is  in- 
creasing by  1.5  million  a  year,  and  the 
population  during  the  past  year  has  in- 
creased by  4  million  people.  Obviously, 
more  employees  are  needed  to  serve  the 
spreading  suburbs  throughout  America. 
The  elimination  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
Whitten  rider,  as  far  sls  the  Postal  Field 
Service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
concerned,  is  not  only  desirable  at  this 
time,  but  sui  absolute  necessity. 
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ADMITTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  THE  HOUSE  FLOOR  FOR 
QUESTIONING  BY  MEMBERS 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  12  colleagues 
are  joining  me  today  in  intixxiucing  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  come  onto  the  floor  to  answer  ques- 
tions by  Members. 

As  I  said  in  recommending  this  pro- 
cedure over  a  month  ago.  I  believe  we 
have  an  obligation  to  find  out  what  the 
administration's  policies  are,  where  they 
are  taking  us,  and  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  achieve.  I  believe  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  very  helpful  to  the  Con- 
gress in  assessing  the  course  of  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policies. 

The  sponsors  of  the  resolution  are 
holding  a  press  conference  to  discuss 
this  resolution  at  12:30  p.m.  today  in 
room  H-219  of  this  building. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  would  serve 
the  administration,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people : 

First,  it  would  provide  the  administra- 
tion with  an  excellent  forxmi  for  the  ex- 
planation and  defense  of  its  policies 
abroad.  Presently,  the  public's  knowl- 
edge of  the  reasoning  behind  our  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  is  largely  limited 
to  occasional  press  conferences  and  con- 
gressional hearings.  Neither  is  wholly 
satisfactory. 

Second,  direct  questioning  of  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  State  would  enable  Members 
of  Congress  to  secure  prompt  and  au- 
thoritative information  on  our  relations 
with  other  countries.  This  information 
is  essential  to  our  role  as  elected  public 
officials. 

Third,  a  free  and  spontaneous  ques- 
tion and  answer  period,  responsibly  con- 
ducted, would  increase  public  confidence 
in  the  wide-ranging  commitments  of  the 
United  States  in  defense  of  hberty  and 
justice.  An  informed  electorate  is  an 
enlightened  one. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution,  our  joint 
statement,  and  an  article  of  mine  which 
appeared  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  elaborating  this  pro- 
posal further  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
H.  Res.  262 
Resolution  amending  the  Rules  of  the  Hoiise 

of  Representatives  to  permit  the  Secretary 

of  State  to  answer  questions  on  the  floor 

of  the  House 

Resolved,  That  rule  XIV  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following. 

"9.  The  Speaker  may  recognize  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  he  may  be  admitted  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  any  time,  for  the 


purpose    of   answering    any   question   by   a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 


Joint  Statement  of  Representatives 

As  Members  of  the  Congress  we  are  deeply 
concerned  over  events  in  southeast  Asia. 
With  all  Americans  we  share  an  abiding  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  In  Vietnam — a 
peace  which  preserves  the  Integrity  of  South 
Vietnam  and  each  of  the  sovereign  states  of 
the  area. 

Tension  Is  mounting  in  the  Middle  East. 
Other  crises  of  less  Immediate  drama  are  also 
testing  the  capacity  and  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  lead.  There  is  serious  dis- 
cord within  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  In  the 
Congo,  the  turmoil  continues.  On  each 
foreign  policy  issue  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  the  obligation  to  seek  and  the  right  to 
receive  detailed  Information  from  the  admin- 
istration regarding  U.S.  policy.  The  main- 
tenance of  effective  communications  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  has 
been  a  persistent  problem. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  helpful  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  appear  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  answer 
questions  on  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  and 
other  crisis  area. 

We  have  today  introduced  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  order  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
participate  in  such  a  question  period.  The 
questions  of  Members  could  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  in  writing  together  with  the 
invitation  to  appear  before  the  House.  Oral 
questions  during  the  Secretary's  appearance 
could  be  limited  to  those  germane  to  ques- 
tions which  he  has  already  answered.  The 
degree  of  detail  of  the  Secretary's  answers, 
and  even  the  decision  to  answer  at  all.  are 
matters  properly  left  to  his  own  discretion. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  would  serve 
the  administration,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people: 

A  question  period  would  enable  the  ad- 
ministration to  expound  its  foreign  policy  to 
the  public.  Congressional  committee  hear- 
ings, while  valuable  and  necessary  for  in- 
depth  inquiries  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  do 
not  afford  the  administration  a  broad  public 
audience. 

A  question  period  would  enable  the  State 
Department  to  benefit  from  a  sense  of  li- 
ability of  prompt  and  public  explanation. 

A  question  period  would  enable  Members 
of  the  Congress,  as  popularly  elected  guard- 
ians of  the  public  trust,  to  secure  and  con- 
sider prompt  and  authoritative  information 
on  America's  foreign  relations. 

A  question  period  would  enable  the  people 
to  have  the  titmost  confldence  in  their 
Government  by  facilitating  the  flow  of  in- 
formation between  the  administration  and 
the  public.  To  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dential press  conference  does  not  fully  fill 
this  need,  a  que.=tion  period  in  the  Congress 
may  be  an  important  complement  to  it. 

Our  resolution  Is  simple  and  limited.  It  Is 
in  no  sense  an  effort  at  comprehensive  re- 
form of  basic  congressional  procedures  and 
therefore  it  has  neither  the  broad  scope  nor 
the  elaborate  detail  of  previous  efforts  to 
provide  for  a  public  interchange  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Cabinet. 

Even  the  broad  proposals  of  the  past,  how- 
ever, have  had  substantial  bipartisan  back- 
ing. The  long  list  of  leaders  who  have  given 
support  to  the  principle  of  the  resolution  we 
have  introduced  today  includes  many  whose 
Influence  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  been 
Immense:  Presidents  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
William  Howard  Taft;  Secretaries  of  State 
Henry  L.  Stlmson,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and 
James  P.  Byrnes;  Senators  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Jr..  Estes  Kefauver,  and  J.  William 
Ptjlbright.  Even  both  sides  of  the  current 
Senate  debate  In  Vietnam  are  represented  on 
the  list  in  the  persons  of  Senators  Gruening, 
Of  Alaska,  and  McOss.  of  Wyoming. 


The  great  Republican  Secretary  of  State 
Elihu  Root,  writing  in  1935.  best  expressed 
the  values  which  could  be  served  by  adoption 
of  our  resolution: 

"It  has  long  seemed  clear  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  have  some  arrangement  under 
which  Congress  would  have  the  benefit  of 
more  prompt  and  authoritative  information 
as  to  the  action  of  the  executive  department 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  a  sense 
of  liability  of  prompt  explanation  has  a  very 
good  effect  upon  the  head  and  the  leading 
members  of  an  executive  department." 

Our  limited  proposal  would  enable  both 
the  majority  and  minority  Members  of  the 
House  to  consider  foreign  policy  Issues  In  the 
most  constructive  manner  possible.  We  Re- 
publicans, with  the  reduced  state  of  the 
minority  in  Congress,  have  a  higher  obliga- 
tion than  ever  before  to  be  a  proper  opposi- 
tion in  the  sense  that  we  Insist  that  the 
Government  make  clear  to  the  people 
through  their  elected  representatives  what 
U.S.  foreign  policy  Is. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  long  tradition 
of  bipartisan  support  of  foreign  policy- 
established  beyond  question  by  men  of  the 
stature  of  Henry  Stlmson  and  Elihu  Root. 
But  bipartisanship  In  foreign  policy  absolves 
no  Member  of  Congress  of  his  obligation  to 
seek  out  the  content  and  purpose  of  that 
policy. 

The  intense  consideration  of  foreign  afTalrs 
by  the  Congress  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  new.  In  recent  years  con- 
gressional resolutions  have.  In  fact,  helped 
to  define  American  foreign  policy.  The  res- 
olution on  Formosa  in  1955.  the  resolution  on 
the  Middle  East  In  1957.  and  the  resolution 
on  Berlin  In  1962,  all  became  vitally  impor- 
tant statements  of  the  U.S.  position. 

The  congressional  resolution  on  Vietnam, 
passed  last  August  10.  has  been  cited  by  the 
administration  time  and  again  as  the  au- 
thority behind  U.S.  policy  decisions.  Last 
August,  during  debate  on  that  resolution,  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  took  seri- 
ously the  congressional  responsibility  to 
participate  In  the  careful  consideration  of 
U.S.  policy.  They  should  continue  to  take 
that  responsibility  seriously  by  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  answer  questions 
on  Vietnam  and  other  crisis  areas  on  the  floor 
of  the  House- 
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[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mar.  7. 
1965] 

The  Need  for  Shadow  Government 

(By  John  V.  Lindsay) 

Politics,  according  to  the  old  aphorism,  is 
the  art  of  the  possible.  And  so  it  is,  but 
as  important  as  it  Is  for  reasonable  men 
to  make  reasonable  compromises.  It  Is  equally 
important  to  maintain  a  continuing  ques- 
tioning of  established  policies  and  a  con- 
tinuing Inquiry  into  future  requirements. 

These  functions  of  criticism  and  creativity 
are  the  proper  responsibility  of  the  party  out 
of  power.  A  political  opposition  which  falls 
of  them,  contenting  Itself  with  negative  carp- 
ing or  simply  bland  acquiescence  to  the 
policies  of  the  majority  party,  is  failing  of 
its  foremost  responsibility  to  itself,  to  its 
supporters  and  to  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.  The  function  of  the  opposition 
is  to  oppose  selectively,  responsibly,  and 
creatively.  Each  time  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party  criticizes  the  policies  of  the 
current  administration,  his  criticism  should 
express  not  only  his  view  of  what  is  being 
done  badly  but  also  his  view  of  how  it  can 
be  done  better  or  of  what  should  be  done 
that  is  not  being  done.  A  creative  opposi- 
tion. In  short,  appeals  to  the  public  mind 
and  imagination  by  raising  compelling  policy 
alternatives. 

The  Republican  Party  has  not  always  been 
able  to  meet  this  responsibility  to  the  extent 
that  It  can  and  should.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  lack  of  inspiration  In  much  of  the  Re- 


publican performance  iH'  Congress  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  minority  party  Itself.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  tlie  RepublicanB 
have  been  handicapped  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Democratic  majority  to  allow  them  sufficient 
staS  p.£3l£tance — which  Is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  analysis  of  highly  complex  legisla- 
tion. The  procedures  of  acquiring  Infor- 
mation through  committee  hearings  are 
haphazard,  disorganized  and.  in  many  in- 
stancefc.  subject  to  the  ^fhims  and  eccen- 
tricities of  a  few  members  who  hold  positions 
of  special  power. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  shortcom- 
ings in  the  exploration  ctf  vital  policy  mat- 
ters, the  Congress  has  largely  abdicated  to 
the  press  a  predominant  fole  In  the  shaping 
of  issues.  The  Congress  in  recent  years  has 
seemed  willing  to  denigrate  Its  own  role  In 
the  fcrmulatlon,  discussion,  and  criticism  of 
public  policy.  And  within  the  Congress  the 
vital  distinction  between  Government  and 
opposition,  proponent  and  critics,  has  become 
hopelessly  blurred  In  the  fragmentation  of 
issues  and  alinements. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  kind  of  highly 
disciplined,  ideological  parties  which  exist  In 
certain  parliamentary  systems  could  function 
In  so  heterogeneous  a  society  as  the  United 
States.  But  I  do  think  that  certain  practices 
of  parliamentary  systents  can  be  usefully 
studied  with  a  view  of  thplr  possible  adapta- 
tion tc  the  American  legjlslative  system. 

I  think  It  possible,  for  example,  that  a 
great  deal  might  be  gained  by  the  adoption — 
or  at  least  the  experimantal  adoption — by 
our  Congress  of  the  Brltlph  practice  of  hold- 
ing regular  question  and  answer  sessions  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  during  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Government.  Including  the  Prime 
Minister,  submit  to  Intense  and  systematic 
questioning  by  members  of  the  opposition. 
The  effect  of  the  questioh  hour  Is  to  compel 
both  those  In  power  and  those  out  of  power 
to  think  carefully  and  coherently  about  ma- 
jor Issues  of  public  policy.  Questions — and 
criticisms  in  the  form  of  questions — are  put 
to  the  Government  prlroarlly  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "shadow  cabinet" — the  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  that  is,  wlho  would  constitute 
the  Cabinet  were  their  party  in  office.  The 
result  of  this  practice  is  a  continuing  inter- 
change of  questions,  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms between  the  leadert  of  the  Government 
and  their  counterparts  In  the  opposition. 

The  entire  system  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  existence  of  the  "shadow  cabinet."  It 
complements  the  actual  responsibility  of  the 
Government  with  the  potential  responsibility 
of  the  opposition,  showing  the  people  exact- 
Iv.  or  almost  exactly,  where  responsibility 
would  be  If  the  minority  party  were  put  in 
power.  The  "shadow  cabinet"  system  does 
not  of  course  guarantee  responsible  and 
creative  opposition,  but  It  provides  a  foun- 
dation for  it,  for  which  there  is  no  counter- 
part in  the  United  Statee.  Recently  in  the 
Congress,  I  proposed  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  changed  im- 
mediately to  permit  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  floors  of  the  Hotise  and  Senate  on  a 
regular  basis  to  answer  questions.  The  im- 
portance of  this  Is  highlighted  by  the  absence 
of  clear  policy  in  Vietnam,  Europe,  and 
other  changing  and  sensitive  spots.  One 
function  of  a  constructive  opposition  is  to 
force  the  government  to  state  its  policy. 

An  American  "shadow  cabinet"  could  not, 
of  course,  consist  of  those  individuals  who 
would  hold  Cabinet  posts  if  the  minority 
party  were  to  come  to  power,  because  under 
our  system  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  not 
Members  of  the  Leglslattu-e.  as  they  are  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  ao'e  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  the  President.  Their  Identity 
cannot  therefore  be  known  until  a  President 
has  been  elected  and  has  chosen  them. 
There  Is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  func- 
tions of  a  "shadow  cabinet"  could  not  be 
performed  by  appropriate  members  of  the 
minority  party  in  Congress.  The  party  could 
designate  one  of  Its  acknowledged  congres- 


sional experts  in  foreign  affairs,  for  example, 
to  serve  as  its  "shadow  cabinet"  spokesman 
on  foreign  policy,  its  leading  student  of  mili- 
tary problems  to  serve  as  Its  "shadow"  sec- 
retary of  defense,  and  so  on. 

For  such  an  arrangement  to  work.  It  would 
be  essential  that  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  other  executive  officials  appear  before 
the  Senate  and  the  House  for  frequent  and 
regularly  scheduled  question  hours.  This 
would  make  it  possible,  as  appearances  be- 
fore congressional  committees  do  not.  for 
the  entire  membership  of  the  two  Houses 
to  explore  important  policy  issues  directly 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and.  in  so  doing,  would  provide  a  whol- 
ly new  form  for  public  education  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  shaping  of  policy.  Such 
an  arrangement,  in  my  opinion,  would  nei- 
ther negate  nor  fundamentally  alter  the 
separation  of  powers,  but  would  simply  serve 
to  open  a  new  channel  of  communication 
and  understanding  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 
Another  felicitous  possibility  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  "shadow  cabinet '  and  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  question  hotir  is  that  their 
effective  use  might  well  recover  for  Congress 
the  power  to  raise  and  define  Issues  and  to 
float  new  Ideas,  a  power  now  largely  passed 
to  the  press.  The  proper  center  for  a  con- 
tinuing .serious  dialog  on  public  policy  Is 
the  Congress;  to  the  extent  that  the  press 
has  taken  over  this  function,  it  is  because  the 
Congress  has  abdicated  it. 

The  major  purpose  of  a  "shadow  cabinet" 
arrangement  adapted  to  the  American  con- 
gressional system  would  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  more  vigorous  and  creative  politi- 
cal opposition.  It  would  be  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  innovation  be  accompanied 
by  provisions  for  greatly  expanded  expert 
staff  assistance  for  the  minority — which,  in 
fact,  is  urgently  needed  under  any  circum- 
stances. For  the  past  3  years  I  have  served 
as  a  member  of  a  small  congressional  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Representative  Fred 
Schwengel.  of  Iowa,  which  has  been  studying 
the  staff  needs  of  the  minority  party  in  Con- 
gress. It  Is  clear  from  the  inquiries  we  have 
made  that  the  need  for  greatly  expanded  mi- 
nority staff  assistance  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. 

Just  as  a  "shadow  cabinet"  system  might 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  might  also  be  a  healthy  innova- 
tion In  New  York  City.  There  are  enormous 
resources  of  unused  human  talent  in  New 
York.  The  city  has  a  great  many  men  and 
women  who  are  well  qualifled  in  various 
aspects  of  municipal  affairs  and  whose  talents 
could  readily  be  made  available  to  a  munici- 
pal "shadow  cabinet."  It  is  unfortunate  and 
discouraging  that  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion in  the  city  has  never  been  willing  to 
mount  a  vigorous  and  creative  opposition,  as 
well  it  could  by  drawing  on  the  many  quali- 
fied individuals  available  and  willing  to  serve 
If  only  they  are  asked. 

A  municipal  "shadow  cabinet"  might  be 
expected  to  study,  criticize,  and  offer  pro- 
posals on  every  aspect  of  city  affairs:  hous- 
ing, schools,  police,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
air  and  water  pollution,  traffic,  sanitation, 
trade  and  commerce,  culttiral  affairs,  amuse- 
ments, taxes,  and  real  estate.  Municipal  gov- 
ernment, like  national  government,  func- 
tlcms  well  only  when  It  is  held  to  account  by 
a  vigorous,  responsible,  and  creative  opposi- 
tion, one  which  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize 
but  does  not  do  so  without  suggesting  alter- 
native lines  of  action,  and  one  which  extends 
Its  proposals  to  future  opportunities  as  well 
as  present  necessities. 

A  shadow  opposition  should  consist  mainly 
of  Independent  citizens  not  generally  con- 
nected with  the  regular  organization  of  the 
opposition  p>arty.  It  should  be  structured  In 
an  organized  fashion,  manned  sufficiently  to 
have  a  staff  and  be  a  catalyst  for  the  politi- 
cal machinery,  which  is  too  often  content  to 
do  nothing  in  New  York  City.    It  wotild  be 


made  up  of  persons  highly  knowledgeable 
and  strongly  identified  with  each  area  of  mu- 
nicipal activity.  Above  all,  it  should  have 
those  professionally  expert  planners  who  al- 
ready exist  and  who  are  concerned  with  New 
York. 

A  New  York  City  shadow  government 
should  be  financed  the  same  way  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  financed,  by  private  and 
public  appeals.  It  should  not  be  financed 
out  of  public  funds,  because  then  It  would 
have  the  appearance,  if  not  the  substance,  of 
paid  silence. 

The  regular  party  machine,  sadly  enough, 
does  not  have  the  caliber  or  energy  in  It  at 
the  present  moment  to  take  on  the  Job  in 
proper  fashion.  In  theory  It  should,  but  as  a 
practical  matter  the  machinery  is  not  healthy 
enough  to  produce  such  an  effort.  Hope- 
fully this  will  change. 

A  democratic  society  needs  vigorous  de- 
bate on  public  policy  at  every  level.  No  gov- 
ernment, of  either  party,  at  any  level,  of 
whatever  composition,  can  safely  be  left  to 
govern  without  counsel  and  criticism  from 
a  vigorous  opposition.  I  believe  that  the 
creation  of.  or  at  least  experimentation  with, 
a  "shadow  cabinet"  system  could  contribute 
to  the  encouragement  of  creative  opposition 
at  every  level  of  American  government. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  methods 
by  which  this  objective  can  be  pursued,  and 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  no  Institutional 
arrangements,  no  matter  how  ingeniously 
contrived,  will  substitute  for  competent,  re- 
sponsible officeholders  and  vigorous,  enlight- 
ened public  opinion. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  believe  that  the 
Republican  Party  could,  with  great  benefit 
both  to  Itself  and  to  the  country,  organize 
"shadow  cabinets"  at  the  National  and  State 
and  local  levels  of  government,  and  certainly 
in  New  York  City.  It  sljould  at  the  same  time 
call  for  the  institutional  Innovations,  no- 
tably the  introduction  of  regular  legislative 
question  and  answer  periods,  necessary  for 
the  effective  operation  of  a  system  of  "shad- 
ow cabinets."  In  so  doing,  the  Republican 
Party  should  be  acting  in  full  consonance 
with  its  own  best  traditions:  wisdom  and 
effectiveness  in  power  and  responsibility  and 
creativity  in  opposition. 


PERMl'l'l'iNG  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS 
ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  LniDSAY],  I  urged  the  House 
on  January  27  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  answer  forthright- 
ly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  pertinent 
questions  in  the  national  interest. 

Today,  in  concert  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  rule  XIV  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

The  Speaker  may  recognize  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  at  smy  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  any  question  by  a  Member  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives. 

The  questions  of  Members  could  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  in  writing  to- 
gether with  the  invitation  to  appear  be- 
fore the  House.    Oral  questions  during 
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the  Secretary's  appearance  could  be  lim- 
ited to  those  germane  to  questions  which 
he  has  already  answered.  The  degree  of 
detail  of  the  Secretary's  answers,  and 
even  the  decision  to  answer  at  all,  are 
matters  properly  left  to  his  own  discre- 
tion. 

(My  colleagues — the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  BellI,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Horton],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay],  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade],  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Robison].  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Tupper] — and  I  are 
deeply  concerned  over  events  in  south- 
east Asia.  With  all  Americans  we  share 
an  abiding  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  Vietnam — a  peace  which  pre- 
serves the  integrity  of  South  Vietnam 
and  each  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the 
area. 

Tension  is  mounting  in  the  Middle 
East.  Other  crises  of  less  immediate 
drama  are  also  testing  the  capacity  and 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  lead. 
There  is  serious  discord  within  the  At- 
lantic Alliance.  In  the  Congo,  the  tur- 
moil continues.  On  each  foreign  policy 
issue  Members  of  the  Congress  have  the 
obligation  to  seek  and  the  right  to  re- 
ceive detailed  information  from  the  ad- 
ministration regarding  U.S.  policy.  The 
maintenance  of  effective  communica- 
tions between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  has  been  a  persistent  prob- 
lem. 

A  more  direct  link  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  and 
the  executive  has  been  lacking  in  the 
American  political  system — a  link  which 
could  provide  responsible  and  elevated 
debate  on  great  foreign  policy  questions 
in  a  bipartisan  spirit. 

A  regular  exchange  of  this  character 
in  the  well  of  the  House  would  at  the 
least  illuminate  the  truth  of  where  our 
foreign  policy  is  heading.  It  could  test — 
in  a  way  not  now  possible — the  principles 
and  the  soundness  of  foreign  policy,  and 
policies  in  turn  could  receive  a  public 
sanction  which  could  help  undergird  the 
national  will. 

While  under  our  Constitution  the  Pres- 
ident Is  responsible  for  foreign  policy, 
clear  congressional  debate  on  the  broad- 
est stage  could  have  a  complementary 
and  larger  place. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  would  serve 
the  administration,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Congress,  and  the  people — 

A  question  period  would  enable  the 
administration  to  expound  its  foreign 
pohcy  to  the  public.  Congressional  com- 
mittee hearings,  while  valuable  and  nec- 
essary for  in-depth  inquiries  on' a  variety 
of  subjects,  do  not  afford  the  adminis- 
tration a  broad  public  audience; 

A  question  period  would  enable  the 
State  Department  to  benefit  from  a  sense 
of  liability  of  prompt  and  public  ex- 
planation ; 


A  question  period  would  enable  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  as  popularly  elected 
guardians  of  the  public  trust,  to  secure 
and  consider  prompt  and  authoritative 
information  on  America's  foreign  rela- 
tions; and 

A  question  period  would  enable  the 
people  to  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
their  Crovernment  by  facilitating  the  flow 
of  information  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  public.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Presidential  Press  Conference  does 
not  fully  fill  this  need,  a  question  period 
in  the  Congress  may  be  an  important 
complement  to  it. 

The  great  Republican  Secretary  of 
State,  Elihu  Root,  writing  in  1935,  best 
expressed  the  values  which  could  be 
served  by  adoption  of  our  resolution: 

It  has  long  seemed  clear  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  have  some  an-Migement  under 
which  Congress  would  have  the  benefit  of 
more  prompt  and  authoritative  Information 
as  to  the  action  of  the  executive  department. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  a  sense 
of  liability  of  prompt  explanation  has  a  very 
good  effect  upon  the  head  and  the  leading 
members  of  an  executive  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  intense  consideration 
of  foreign  affairs  by  the  Congress  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  new. 
In  recent  years  congressional  resolutions 
have,  in  fact,  helped  to  define  American 
foreign  policy.  The  resolution  on  For- 
mosa in  1955,  the  resolution  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  1957.  and  the  resolution  on 
Berlin  in  1962  all  became  vitally  impor- 
tant statements  of  the  U.S.  position. 

The  congressional  resolution  on  Viet- 
nam, passed  last  August  10,  has  been 
cited  by  the  administration  time  and 
again  as  the  authority  behind  U.S.  policy 
decisions.  Last  August,  during  debate  on 
that  resolution,  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  took  seriously  the  con- 
gressional responsibility  to  participate  in 
the  careful  consideration  of  U.S.  policy. 
They  should  continue  to  take  that  re- 
sponsibility seriously  by  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  answer  questions 
on  Vietnam  and  other  crisis  areas  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 


SUBCOMMITTEES  AND  AGENDA, 
HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  a  subcommittee  list  and 
agenda. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
in  a  recent  organizational  meeting 
adopted  an  agenda  for  the  89th  Congress 
and  appointed  seven  subcommittees  to 
assist  the  full  committee  in  conducting 
the  various  hearings  and  investigations 
which  the  committee  plans  to  undertake 
during  the  next  2  years. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude a  summary  of  this  agenda  and  a 
listing  of  the  subcommittees,  together 
with  their  jurisdiction. 


The  full  committee  will  conduct  hear- 
ings on  the  decentralization  plan  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  on  the 
temporary  curtailment  of  SBA  loan  pro- 
grams, and  on  various  new  proposed  SBA 
programs.  The  full  committee  will  also 
study  methods  by  which  the  small  busi- 
ness  investment  program  regulated  by 
SBA  can  be  used  to  supplement,  promote 
and  encourage  economic  growth. 

Subcommittee  No.  1,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Wright 
Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  will  con- 
tinue its  study  of  "Foundations:  Their 
Impact  on  Small  Business." 

Subcommittee  No.  2,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Abraham  J 
Multer,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  will 
inquire  into  procurement  practices  ap- 
plied by  the  various  agencies,  and  in  ad- 
dition, develop  information  regarding  the 
amount  of  subcontracts  and  purchases 
placed  with  small  business  by  the  coun- 
try's largest  manufacturing  organiza- 
tions. 

Subcommittee  No.  3,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Tom  Steed. 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  will  seek  to 
bring  about  a  clarification  and  sim- 
plification  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
relating  to  taxation  of  small  business 
corporations  and  partnerships.  This 
taxation  subcommittee  also  may  inquire 
into  the  reasons  why  small  business  has 
not  made  greater  use  of  the  new  depre- 
ciation guidelines. 

Subcommittee  No.  4,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  James 
Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  California,  will 
investigate  problems  associated  with  dual 
distribution,  a  practice  which  appears  to 
permeate  more  industries  each  day. 

Subcommittee  No.  5,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  John  C. 
Kluczynski,  Democrat,  of  Illinois— the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems In  Urban  Areas— will  seek  to  find 
methods  whereby  small  businesses  in  ur- 
ban areas  can  be  strengthened  so  as  to 
encourage  the  improvements  and  devel- 
opments contemplated  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  recent  message  on  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas  of  our  country. 
Subcommittee  No.  6  on  regulatory  and 
enforcement  agencies,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  John  D.  Din- 
GELL,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  will  look 
into  the  activities  of  monopolies  and  cor- 
porate giants  in  competition  with  small 
business.  This  subcommittee  also  will 
give  attention  to  television  advertising 
pricing  as  it  relates  to  small  business,  and 
make  a  study  of  franchising,  both  as  an 
avenue  for  small  business  development 
and  as  an  instrument  for  small  business 
domination. 

In  addition  to  the  committee's  six  reg- 
ular subcommittees  and  in  response  to 
the  urgent  requests  of  numerous  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  hundreds  of  local 
independent  dairies  located  throughout 
the  United  States,  a  special  subcommit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Repre- 
sentative Neal  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Iowa, 
has  been  established  to  deal  exclusively 
with  small  business  problems  In  the  dairy 
industry.  This  subcommittee  will  con- 
duct investigations  and,  if  necessary, 
hold  hearings  to  determine  whether  large 
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dairies  are  taking  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage of  smaller  operators. 

The  subcommittee  memberships  are  as 
follows: 

Foundations:  Their  Impact  on  Small 
Business:  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  chairman; 
Representative  James  Roosevelt,  Demo- 
crat, of  California;  Representative 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  Democrat,  of  Geor- 
gia; Representative  Ralph  Harvey,  Re- 
publican, of  Indiana;  Representative  H. 
Allen  Smith,  Republican,  of  California. 

Small  Business  and  Government  Pro- 
curement: Representative  Abraham  J. 
Multer,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  chair- 
man; Representative  Tom  Steed,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oklahoma;  Representative 
James  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  Califor- 
nia; Representative  H.  Allen  Smith, 
Republican,  of  California;  Representa- 
tive Silvio  O.  Conte,  Republican,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Taxation:  Representative  Tom  Steed, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  chairman; 
Representative  Abraham  J.  Multer, 
Democrat,  of  New  York;  Representative 
Neal  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Iowa;  Repre- 
sentative James  T.  Broyhill,  Republi- 
can, of  North  Carolina;  Representative 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Distribution  Problems  Affecting  Small 
Business:  Representative  James  Roose- 
velt, Democrat,  of  California,  chairman; 
Representative  John  C.  Kluczynski, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois;  Representative 
John  D.  Dingell,  Democrat,  of  Michi- 
gan; Representative  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr., 
Republican,  of  West  Virginia;  Represent- 
ative Frank  J.  Horton,  Republican,  of 
New  York. 

Small  Business  Problems  in  Urban 
Areas:  Representative  John  C.  Klu- 
czynski. Democrat,  of  Illinois,  chairman; 
Representative  Abraham  J.  Multer, 
Democrat,  of  New  York;  Representative 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  Democrat,  of  Geor- 
gia; Representative  Ralph  Harvey,  Re- 
publican, of  Indiana;  Representative 
Frank  J.  Horton,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Activities  of  Regulatory  and  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  Relating  to  Small  Busi- 
ness: Representative  John  D.  Dingell, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  chairman; 
Representative  Neal  Smith,  Democrat, 
of  Iowa;  Representative  Charles  L. 
Weltner.  Democrat,  of  Georgia;  Repre- 
sentative Silvio  O.  Conte,  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts;  Representative  James 
T.  Broyhill,  Republican,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Small  Business  Problems  in  the  Dairy 
Industry;  Representative  Neal  Smith, 
Democrat,  of  Iowa,  chairman;  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Steed,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa; Representative  John  Dingell, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Representative 
Prank  J.  Horton,  Republican,  of  New 
York;  Representative  James  T.  Broy- 
hill, Republican,  of  North  Carolina. 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evins,  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  and  Representative  Arch  A. 
Moore.  Jr.,  Republican,  of  West  Virginia, 
ranking  minority  member,  are  ex  officio 
members  of  all  subcommittees. 


HORTON  MILK  PROMOTION  BILL 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  seeks  to 
provide  authority  for  milk  producers  to 
support  promotion,  advertising,  and  nu- 
tritional and  economic  research  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  through  a  Federal 
marketing  order. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  per- 
mit dairy  farmers  operating  under  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  orders  to  raise  funds 
by  uniform  deductions  from  their  milk 
checks.  In  other  words,  dairy  farmers 
would  be  using  their  own  money  to  sell 
their  own  products. 

Similar  programs  are  available  to 
farmers  in  other  segments  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry.  For  example,  there 
exists  a  program  to  develop  and  conduct 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  pro- 
grams for  wool,  mohair,  sheep  and  goats 
under  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954. 
As  would  be  the  case  under  my  bill, 
deductions  from  amounts  due  producers 
are  made  to  finance  advertising  and  pro- 
motion programs. 

Although  there  are  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  programs  presently  in 
effect  in  the  dairy  industry,  dairy  farm- 
ers feel  that  the  full  potentiality  of  these 
programs  has  not  been  realized  due  to 
the  fact  that  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
producers  are  involved  in  the  program. 
This  measure  would  establish  permissive 
authority  through  which  milk  producers 
under  any  Federal  mUk  marketing  order 
could  make  research  promotion  and  ad- 
vertising programs  marketwlde  if  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voting  in  referendum  called  to  consider 
this  issue.  I  have  written  into  this  bill 
the  specific  provision  that  disapproval  of 
an  amendment  providing  for  research, 
promotion,  and  advertising  programs 
would  not  effect  the  continuance  of  the 
order. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  funds  ob- 
tained from  deductions  made  would  be 
turned  over  to  an  independent  agency 
composed  of  producers,  and  producer-co- 
operative representatives.  This  agency 
would  administer  the  funds  in  such  a 
manner  so  as  to  fully  utilize  the  tech- 
niques and  services  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful research,  promotion,  and  adver- 
tising program. 

The  amendment  provided  for  in  this 
bill  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  dairy  farmers 
and  will  not  in  any  way  add  to  Govern- 
ment costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  favored 
by  the  dairy  farmer  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation  as  well 
as  the  federation's  New  York  constitu- 
ents, the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  and  the  Northeast 
Dairy  Cooperative  Federation,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  explaining  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  bill,  I  am  includ- 


ing with  my  remarks  an  analysis  and  a 

draft  of  the  bill: 

Explanation    of    Proposed    Amendment    to 

THE    AcaiCULTURAL    MAXKETING    AGREEMENT 

Act  of  1937 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  permissive  au- 
thority for  uniform  producer  deductions  un- 
der the  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  to 
support  market  research  and  development 
projects,  advertising,  sales  promotion,  educa- 
tional, and  other  similar  programs  so  as  to 
encourage  Increased  consumption  of  milk 
and  Its  products. 

The  bin  would  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  concern- 
ing milk  orders  (7  U.S.C.  608c(5) ) ,  to — 

1.  Allow  a  hearing  to  be^  called  at  the  re- 
quest of  milk  producers  under  an  order  to 
consider  the  creation  of  An  agency  to  sup- 
port  the  establishment  of  sales  promotion, 
market  research  and  development  projects 
and  advertising  (exclusive  of  brand  adver- 
tising)  for  milk  and  milk  products; 

2.  Permit  producers  and  their  cooperatives 
to  vote  on  whether  they  want  to  support  any 
program  developed  at  a  hearing  and  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; 

3.  Establish  maximum  amounts  of  deduc- 
tions that  would  be  made  based  on  evidence 
set  forth  In  the  hearing  record  as  well  as  In 
the  decision  on  which  producers  would  vote; 

4.  Insure  that  any  program  developed 
would  go  Into  effect  only  If  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  Federal 
order.  If  such  approval  Is  not  given,  the 
rest  of  the  order  provisions  would  continue 
without  change.  The  advertising,  promo- 
tion, and  research  provisions  would  be  sec- 
ondary to  the  basic  provisions  of  an  order, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  that  it  should  not  be 
voted  upon  as  a  separate  issue. 

This  bill  wotild  give  producers  the  free- 
dom of  voting  on  a  promotion  and  research 
amendment  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing the  assurance  of  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  the  other  order  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  follows: 

HJl.  6081 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjvistment 
Act,    as    reenacted    and    amended    by    the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   i^onqress  assembled.   That   the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement    Act    of    1937,    as    amended,    is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the   end  of 
subsection    8c(5)     the    following    new    sub- 
paragraph (H) : 

"(H)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  marketing  research  and  de- 
velopment projects,  and  advertising  (exclud- 
ing brand  advertising) ,  sales  promotion, 
educational,  and  other  similar  programs,  de- 
signed to  improve  or  promote  the  marketing 
and  consumption  of  milk  and  Its  products, 
to  be  financed  by  producer  deductions  at  a 
rate  per  hundredweight  fixed  in  the  order  on 
all  producer  milk  under  the  order.  Such 
funds  shall  be  paid  to  an  agency  organized 
by  milk  producers  and  producers'  coopera- 
tive associations  in  such  form  and  with  such 
methods  of  operation  as  are  specified  In  the 
order.  Such  agency  may  designate  and  em- 
ploy persons  and  organizations  engaged  in 
such  projects  and  programs  who  meet  the 
standards  and  qualifications  to  be  specified 
In  the  order.  All  funds  collected  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  separately  accounted 
for  and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  collected.  Order  provi- 
sions under  this  subparagraph  shall  not  be- 
come effective  In  any  marketing  order  unless 
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separately  approved  by  producers  in  the  same 
manner  provided  for  the  approval  of  market- 
ing orders  and  may  be  terminated  separately 
whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  Is 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in 
subsection  8c(  16)  (B) .  Disapproval  or  termi- 
nation of  such  order  provisions  shall  not  be 
considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of 
other  terms  of  the  order. 


H.R.  6051:  LEGISLATION  TO  CRE- 
ATE A  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey who  stated  to  the  House  he  had  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  create  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties. I  am  also  introducing  the  same 
legislation  as  H.R.  605 L 

Last  August  I  introduced  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation.  This  past  January  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation.  We  have  some 
98  cosponsors  in  the  House  for  this  iden- 
tical legislation.  The  White  House  has 
recommended  a  slightly  modified  ver- 
sion of  my  earlier  bill.  I  commend  the 
new  bill  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
written  to  all  the  Members  who  cospon- 
sored  the  previous  legislation,  asking 
their  support  for  the  new  bill. 

The  letter  to  them  follows: 

Congress  of  the  UNriED  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  1965. 

Dear  Colleagtte:  By  your  support  of  leg- 
islation to  create  a  National  Foimdation  to 
promote  the  Arts  and  Humanities  (legisla- 
tion in  which  approximately  100  of  our  col- 
leagues have  Joined)  you  have  indicated  yovu* 
support  for  the  principle  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  bring  into  better  balance  our  com- 
mitment to  science  with  our  commitment  to 
the  arts  and  the  humanities. 

This  support  has  been  recognized  by  the 
administration  and  I  have  been  advised  that 
tomorrow  the  President  will  send  a  message 
and  a  bill  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation. 
I  have  seen  the  language  of  the  bUl. 

The  new  bill  would  recognize  the  princi- 
ple that  there  should  be  one  foundation  of 
prominence  and  visibility  equal  to  that  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  indi- 
cate that  our  Nation  Is  not  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  the  very  important  fields  of  science 
and  technology. 

The  new  bill,  however,  would  also  rec- 
ognize, that  in  the  nonscientiflc  fields  there 
Is  a  difference  between  the  practitioners  of 
the  arts  and  the  teachers  of  the  arts  and  the 
humanities.  This  ifecognltlon  Is  refiected  by 
the  fact  that  the  new  bill  would  create,  un- 
der the  National  Arts  and  Hiunanltles  Foim- 
dation, two  national  endowments — one  for 
the  arts  and  the  other  for  the  htmianitles, 
with  a  coordinating  Coxincll  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Hvunanitlea  consisting  of  Government 
officials  concerned  with  arts  and  the  hmnanl- 
tles.  Each  endowment  would  have  Its  own 
council  of  members  drawn  from  private  life. 
For  the  arts  endowment  it  would  be  simply 
a  matter  of  transferring  the  existing  National 
Cotincil  on  the  Arts  to  the  new  structtxre. 
The  Council  for  the  hiunanltles  endowment 


would  be  composed  of  leading  professional 
practitioners  in  the  field  of  the  humanities. 
The  two  endowments,  separate  In  their  op- 
erations and  budget,  would  be  coordinated 
by  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. This  structure,  we  think,  would 
provide  an  improved  measure  of  structural 
integrity  to  the  arts  and  to  the  humanities 
without  Imposing  an  artificial  and  unneces- 
sarily rigid  separation. 

In  the  new  approach  the  appropriation  of 
$10  million  for  the  Foundation  would  be 
divided  equally  between  arts  and  humanities 
endowments.  We  believe  that  this  equal 
funding  provision  offers  ample  assurance 
that  neither  the  arts  nor  the  humanities  en- 
dowments would  practice  financial  cannibal- 
ism on  each  other.  The  new  bill  would  au- 
thorize Coiigress  to  appropriate  to  each  en- 
dowment additional  sums  not  to  exceed  $5 
million  In  any  one  fiscal  year  to  match 
private  contributions  to  each  endowment  re- 
ceived at  any  time  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  Immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
submission  of  the  budget  estimates  therefor. 
This  would  provide  an  incentive  for  private 
support  of  the  arts  and  himianlties. 

Further,  after  much  discussion  with  artists 
and  educators  and  with  fellow  Congressmen, 
and  after  very  seriotis  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  loyalty  oath  provisions  which 
haven't  accomplished  anything  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  were  deleted  from 
the  new  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you,  as  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  original  proposal,  will  support 
this  modified  proposal. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Moorhead. 


HORTON  BILL  HELPS  CITIES 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  today  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Community  Development  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  dis- 
tinction between  this  measure  and  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. I  am  urging  a  source  of  Fed- 
eral coordination  of  all  programs  that 
affect  the  metropolitan  centers  of  this 
Nation,  not  a  new  bureaucracy. 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  President 
that  our  country's  cities  have  not  bene- 
fited from  coordinated  concern  in  na- 
tional policy.  But,  I  seriously  question 
whether  creating  a  whole  new  Federal 
agency  can  right  this  wrong.  Rather, 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  much  more  prom- 
ise and  practical  workability  in  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  framework  of  coordi- 
nation for  the  myriad  programs  already 
in  existence. 

We  have  in  Government  today  a  great 
deal  of  ability  in  meeting  problems  that 
confront  cities.  The  real  need  as  I  see 
it  Is  to  make  this  knowhow  available  to 
State  ^nd  local  officials  as  a  special  serv- 
ice. Attention  for  every  aspect  of  urban 
life,  not  just  housing  help,  is  the  major 
emphasis  of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  has  the  following  advantages: 

First.  It  will  provide  a  source  of  co- 
ordination of  all  programs  involving  our 


urban  and  metropolitan  areas — not  just 
those  now  contained  in  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  /Agency.  This  includes 
highways,  air  and  water  pollution,  air- 
ports, education,  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime  control,  unemployment,  pub- 
lic health  and  a  host  of  others  that  the 
administration  bill  would  not  reach. 

Second.  This  coordination  would  be 
achieved  without  any  significant  in- 
crease in  bureaucracy  and  with  greater 
efficiency  and  economy.  There  are  now 
more  than  60  programs  dealing  with  ur- 
ban matters.  It  would  be  administra- 
tively impossible  for  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment to  coordinate  the  programs  In 
coequal  Cabinet  departments. 

Third.  The  Office  of  Community  De- 
velopment would  not  discourage  local 
and  State  initiative  or  direct  the  devel- 
opment of  appropriate  solutions,  but 
would  provide  State  and  local  officials 
with  a  point  of  reference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
wishing  to  examine  the  detail  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  offer  the  following  explanatory 
data: 

Section-by-Section   Analysis   of  the  Bill 

To  Create  in  the  Office  of  the  President 

AN  Office  of  Community  Development 

Section  1  establishes  an  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Development  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  provides  for  a  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Section  2(a)  authorizes  the  Director,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  appoint 
personnel,  consistent  with  the  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations. 

Section  2(b)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
procure  contract  services,  appoint  advisory 
committees,  designate  representatives,  main- 
tain liaison  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  and  with  the  States,  and  to  use  the 
services  of  other  agencies  and  of  the  States 
with  their  consent. 

Section  2(c)  requires  that  executive  agen- 
cies provide  Information  requested  by  the 
Director. 

Section  2(d)  authorizes  the  Director,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  President,  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  and  to 
delegate  authority  to  other  employees  of  the 
Office. 

Section  3(a)  directs  the  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Development  to  take  action  to  coordi- 
nate programs  which  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  Nation's  urban  areas. 

Section  3(b)  provides  that  the  Director 
shall  maintain  close  liaison  with  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  consult  with 
State  and  local  officials  and  other  interested 
groups  concerning  urban  problems. 

Section  4  establishes  a  division  of  informa- 
tion on  community  development  within  the 
Office  to  compile  and  make  available  to  State 
and  local  officials  and  other  Interested  groups 
information  and  assistance  regarding  Federal 
programs  affecting  urban  areas. 

Section  5  directs  that  the  Office  imdertake 
research  and  studies  to  achieve  more  effec- 
tive coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  to  meet  urban  needs,  and  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  programs  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
Community  Development  Council,  composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Administrators  of  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  and  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
such  other  members  as  the  President  may 
dCElgnate.  Council  members  are  to  meet  not 
less  than  twice  a  year  to  discuss  the  broad 
range  of  urban  pioblems  and  will  receive  ex- 
penses only. 
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Section  7(a)  establishep  a  Commission, 
composed  of  12  members  jlrom  private  life 
with  experience  in  commvWity  development 
problems,  to  study  the  feasibility  of  trans- 
ferring functions  to  and  from  relevant  agen- 
cies. The  Commission  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy and  compensate  staff.  Its  members  are 
to  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day 
of  service  and  may  receive  travel  and  per  diem 
expenses. 

Section  7(b)  directs  the  Commission  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  distribution 
of  functions  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
affairs,  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution and  the  extent  to  which  further 
coordination  would  Increase  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. The  Commission  is  to  report  to 
the  President  no  later  than  June  30,  1966. 

Section  7(c)  directs  the  President  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress  reorganization 
plans,  based  on  the  Commission's  report,  to 
promote  efficiency  In  the  administration  of 
programs  relating  to  housing  and  urban  af- 

Section  8  directs  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Community  Development  to  submit  to  the 
President  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Of- 
fice by  January  31  of  eachjjear  for  transmis- 
sion to  Congress. 


THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  rentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
first  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  concern- 
ing the  Economic  Opportunities  Act 
which  as  my  colleagues  know  came  out 
of  the  committee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
legislation  authorized  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lanprum]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  good  program  but 
a  new  idea.  We  are  talking  a  hard  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  know  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  ad  hoc  committee  on  the  war 
on  poverty  program  I  have  four  task 
forces  that  are  fanning  out  across  the 
Nation  beginning  this  week  and  the 
next.  Any  ideas  that  Members  of  the 
House  may  have,  we  welcome  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  will  be  chairman  of  the  task 
force  for  the  South.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins],  assisted 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs. 
Mink],  will  be  the  chairman  of  the  task 
force  for  the  Far  West  and  will  represent 
the  Democratic  membership.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI,  as 
the  chairman  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford], 
Will  be  the  task  force  for  the  Midwest. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Hugh  Carey,  as  the  chairman,  assisted 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Scheuer]  will  be  the  Democratic  task 
force  for  the  East. 

The  very  fine  and  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  on  the  committee,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres],  has  not 
yet  given  me  the  name  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  will  go  with  these  task  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  several 
complaints  with  reference  to  this  pro- 
gram. We  have  had  meetings  with  Mr. 
Shriver  who  is  doing  a  yeoman-like  job. 
This  bill  was  only  written  for  1  year  with 
almost  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
committee.  Therefore,  it  comes  up 
again  within  the  next  few  months  and 
we  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
looked  at  the  bill  carefully  on  a  regional 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  today 
a  new  bill  which  goes  beyond  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  President.  The  cost 
of  this  bill  which  I  have  introduced  may 
sound  shocking  at  first.  The  cost  of  the 
new  bill  is  estimated  to  be  $3  billion.  The 
President  asked  for  twice  the  amount 
now  provided  for  this  program.  I  am 
asking  for  $3  billion  because  I  believe 
that  we  should  spend  at  least  as  much 
money  on  the  poor  of  our  land  as  we  do 
on  foreign  aid.  Whether  my  committee 
will  support  me  on  this  and  whether  the 
House  will  support  me  on  this  I  do  not 
know.    But  this  is  my  philosophy. 

Also,  there  are  other  items  in  this  new 
bill  which  are  designed  to  try  to  take 
away  the  political  control  that  now  exists 
in  many  areas  of  the  land  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Further,  we  are  going  to  try 
to  see  that  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  consulted  concerning  projects  that 
are  set  up  in  their  areas,  whether  they 
are  Republicans  or  whether  they  are 
Democrats.  We  have  uncovered  glaring 
cases  which  have  already  been  presented 
to  us  in  this  regard.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  has  al- 
ready brought  one  before  me  and  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  have  done 
likewise. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  only  of- 
fering this  as  information  for  the  Mem,- 
bers  of  the  House  concerning  the  war  on 
poverty. 


NARCOTICS  AND  THE  NUIVIBERS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  POWELL.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  get  down  to  my  weekly, 
midweek  sermon  on  narcotics  and  the 
numbers. 

Shocking  information  has  just  come 
to  me  that  our  Department  of  Justice — 
I  have  been  talking  about  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  but  now  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  the  Department  of 
Justice — the  Department  of  Justice 
Narcotics  Division  has  in  my  district — 
and  I  imagine  in  yours  too,  where  nar- 
cotics are  handled — paid  informers.  It 
is  a  practice  about  which  we  know.  It 
does  not  only  have  connection  with  nar- 
cotics and  numbers,  but  also  in  cormec- 
tion  with  other  areas  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  But  what  they  do  in  my  dis- 
trict is  this:  they  not  only  rfay  the  in- 
formers but  they  allow  the  informers  to 
operate  as  a  numbers  banker  or  as  a 
big  wheel  in  the  narcotics  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reveal  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  informers  in  my  district  who 
are  pushers  of  dope. 


One  of  the  biggest  informers  is  Clar- 
ence Armour,  and  the  subordinates  are 
Robert  Simpson,  alias  "Little  Bob":  Al- 
fred Roach,  alias  "Boo";  Jimmy  Slade, 
alias  "James  Hawkins';  Miss  Louise 
Walker,  Miss  Shirley,  and  Robbie. 

This  syndicate  works  for  an  under- 
cover agent,  John  T.  Coursey,  and  they 
frequent  the  after-hour  spot,  12  West 
132d  Street,  apartment  3-D,  from  12 
midnight  to  5  a.m.,  where  they  push  dope, 
where  they  wrap  it  up  to  be  sold.  They 
own  several  real  estate  businesses  under 
Coursey's  name.  The  main  building  that 
they  use  is  a  storage  house  for  dope. 
That  is  at  134  West  139th  Street,  right 
across  from  a  school  building  where  they 
push  dope  to  the  schoolchildren. 

Informer  Clarence  Armour,  and  his 
subordinates — pushers  of  dope:  Clarence 
Armour,  Robert  Simpson,  alias  "Little 
Bob";  Alfred  Roach,  alias  "Boo";  Jimmy 
Slade,  alias  "James  Hawkins";  Miss 
Louise  Walker,  Miss  Shirley,  Robbie. 

Real  estate  and  business  owned  by  the 
chief's  syndicate — Clarence  Armour: 

First.  Building  No.  10  and  12  West 
132d  Street.  This  one  Is  operated  by 
Cabell  Corp.,  offices  at  125th  Street.  I 
assume  that  they  are  under  the  name  of 
Dorothy  and  Barbara  Armour,  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  informer. 

Second.  At  15  West  131st  Street,  run 
by  the  Cabell  Corp. 

Third.  Two  buildings,  one  next  to  the 
other,  in  between  133d  and  134th  Streets 
and  Seventh  Avenue,  next  door  to 
Pauline's  Bar. 

Fourth.  At  134  West  :39th  Street, 
fourth  floor;  this  place  is  used  as  storage 
for  dope.  It  is  right  across  from  a  school 
building,  between  Lenox  and  Seventh 
Avenue. 
Businesses : 

First.  At  12  West  132d  Street,  apart- 
ment 3-D,  after-hour  spot,  for  more  than 
4  years. 

Second.  Mr.  Television  Repair  Shop, 
between  150th  and  151st  Streets,  Eighth 
Avenue.  I  believe  the  shop  is  under  the 
name  of  Donald  Armour,  son  of  the 
informer. 

Third.  Record  shop,  between  157th 
and  158th  Streets,  on  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue. This  man,  Clarence  Armour,  is 
known  to  be  driving  a  1965  Buick  Riviera, 
and  his  last  known  address  to  be  Lenox 
Terrace,  2186  Fifth  Avenue,  apartment 
&-A. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Philbin).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
discuss  what  I  feel  is  the  most  important 
domestic  issue  facing  us  in  this,  the  89th 
Congress.  I  am  talking  about  the  issue 
of  State  legislative  reapportionment. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier  this  week  during 
a  special  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua],  in  reality  the  seat 
you  save  may  be  your  own. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  believe  this  to 
be  true.  Many  share  our  concern  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
last  June  15,  but  many  fail  to  realize  we 
are  at  least  indirectly  involved  with  the 
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Court's  decision.  Once  the  State  legis- 
lative bodies,  apportioned  according  to 
the  Court's  ruling,  are  controlled  by  spe- 
cial interests,  these  same  legislatures 
will  have  the  power  to  change  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  every  congressional  district 
in  America.  We  have  a  very  vital  in- 
terest from  a  selfish  standpoint,  if  this 
consideration  must  be  resorted  to. 

We  also  have  an  interest  with  refer- 
ence to  congressional  districts  in  the 
future.  Whether  any  of  us  may  then 
be  in  Congress,  we  have  a  current  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  rights  of  those  now 
residing  in  the  congressional  districts 
throughout  this  country. 

On  Thursday,  March  4,  a  number  of 
us  appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  other 
body  concerning  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. We  discussed  at  that  time  our 
thoughts  on  reapportionment  and  I  cer- 
tainly commend  the  other  body  for  con- 
ducting hearings  on  this  vital  matter. 
I  do  trust  the  hearings  in  the  other  body 
will  be  more  fruitful  than  those  con- 
ducted on  this  side  last  year.  I  say 
again — as  stated  many  times  before — 
this  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  is 
not  a  Republican  matter,  this  is  not  a 
Democratic  matter,  this  is  not  a  philo- 
sophical matter — either  liberal  or  conser- 
vative— nor  is  it  a  sectional  matter,  but 
simply  a  most  important  issue  in  this 
89th  Congress. 

We  have  a  reapportionment  steering 
committee  in  the  House  composed  of  four 
Democrats  and  three  RepubUcans.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  King],  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  IcHORD],  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Puqua],  and  myself. 
We  are  making  every  effort  to  interest 
the  membership  in  this  important  issue. 
We  are  supporting  with  all  our  efforts 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  which  pro- 
vides basically  that  notwithstanding 
anything  in  the  Constitution  a  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  apportion  one 
legislative  body  of  a  bicameral  legisla- 
tive body  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion. We  will  not  say  they  must,  and  if 
a  State  wishes  to  apportion  both  houses 
on  a  strict  population  basis  it  may  do  so. 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  may  appor- 
tion one  house  considering  factors  other 
than  population. 

The  steering  committee  has  agreed 
that  when  the  Patman  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  an  amendment  will  be  offered  which 
will  say  in  effect  that  any  plan  of  appor- 
tionment must  be  approved  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  State.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  can  argue  it  should  not  be 
the  right  of  the  people  to  determine  how 
their  State  legislatures  are  apportioned 
and  composed. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  could 
have  any  fear,  if  it  is  provided  the  people, 
not  the  farm  or  the  city  interests,  should 
be  the  final  arbiters.  The  people  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  makeup 
of  their  legislative  bodies.  Who  better 
than  the  qualified  voters  should  be  en- 
trusted with  this?    Should  the  U.S.  Su- 
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preme  Court,  the  only  body  not  politically 
responsible  under  the  American  system, 
take  unto  itself  the  alteration  of  essential 
elements  in  our  Nation's  basic  covenant? 
I  think  not,  and  at  this  point  we  will  un- 
dertake a  discussion  of  some  of  the  more 
significant  reasons. 

Few  will  disagree  that  the  greatness  of 
our  Nation  is  due  to  the  intrinsic  great- 
ness of  our  people.  This  inner  greatness, 
thriving,  dynamic,  and  creative,  is  re- 
flected in  a  number  of  our  institutions, 
one  of  which  is  our  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government.  This  principle  is 
not  an  expression  of  an  unchanging,  im- 
mutable axiom;  rather  it  manifests  a 
deep  understanding  of  people,  their  in- 
herent tendency  for  conflict,  and  their 
redeeming  inclination  for  compromise. 
Moreover,  it  permits  that  restless  en- 
deavor without  which  there  could  be  no 
more  perfect  union.  The  worth  of  this 
principle  rests  primarily  on  a  reverent 
respect  for  the  people,  and  it  is  so  recog- 
nized in  the  Constitution,  "We,  the  peo- 
ple." 

Basic  to  the  successful  operation  of 
this  principle  has  been  the  ability  of 
American  citizens  from  all  States  to  so 
organize  their  political  systems  that 
clashing  interests,  community  rivalries, 
and  local  jealousies  might  be  assuaged  as 
fairly  as  possible.  America,  therefore, 
has  been  witness  to  unique  governmental 
techniques  whose  genius  is  a  tribute  to 
her  people  and  to  their  way  of  insuring 
majority  rule  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting minority  interests.  Among  these 
are  the  referendum,  initiative,  home  rule 
and,  last  of  all,  a  variety  of  systems  of 
legislative  apportionment. 

Implicit  in  each  of  these  is  a  conscious 
effort  to  resolve  the  inner  struggles  and 
conflicting  interests  embodied  in  the  con- 
cept of  politics — that  quest  for  influence 
in  government  whose  "sine  qua  non"  is 
discrimination  and  inequality. 

Despite  the  historical  and  operation- 
ally complex  meaning  of  democratic 
representative  government,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  summed  it  up  in  an 
ironclad  rule  when  it  declared  that — 

The  fundamental  principle  of  representa- 
tive government  in  this  country  is  one  of 
equal  representation  for  equal  numbers. 

This  simply  is  not  true.  Many  were 
apprehensive  when  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Baker  against  Carr  decided  that  voters' 
claims  under  the  equal  protection  clause 
presented  a  "justiciable"  controversy 
subject  to  adjudication  by  the  Federal 
courts.  This  apprehension  turned  to  a 
more  rooted  anxiety  when  the  Court, 
pursuing  its  political  interest,  decided 
that  the  "one-person,  one-vote"  prin- 
ciple applied  to  State  apportionment  laws 
involving  the  election  of  U.S.  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  When  the  Court  ap- 
plied the  latter  principle  to  both  houses 
of  our  State  legislature,  this  anxiety  rip- 
ened into  negative  acclamation.  What 
was  once  regarded  as  a  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government — "one  district,  one 
vote,"  or  "bicameralism,"  has,  in  effect 
been  ruled  unconstitutional  or,  more 
bluntly,  unfair. 

This  same  principle  was  responsible  for 
the  genesis  of  our  great  Nation.  It  has 
peiTOeated  the  makeup  of  State  legisla- 
tures for  over  175  years,  and  history  can 


account  for  it  yet  farther  into  the  annals 
of  the  past.  The  present  Court,  however 
says  it  is  unconstitutional  and  violates 
that  agreement  the  sovereign  people  of 
this  country  entered  intp  in  1789,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ' 

Now  I  recognize  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
citizen  that  when  faced  with  an  unpopu. 
lar  Court  decision,  the  majority  will 
normally  respectfully  decline  to  openly 
criticize  the  Court's  reasoning.  And  I 
assume  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law  should  be  left 
to  the  courts.  However,  when  the  Court 
has  seen  fit  to  unreasonably  invade  a 
province  relegated  to  political  contro- 
versy and  has  reached  results  not  on  the 
basis  of  resolving  legal  questions  but  of 
determining  political  or  social  ones,  it  is 
not  inappropriate  for  the  people  or  a  poll- 
tician  for  that  matter,  to  publicly  voice 
disapproval.  Such  disapproval  tends  to 
undermine  the  great  respect  and  high 
honor  our  judicial  system  has  in  the  past 
commanded  from  the  American  people. 
Yet.  in  this  instance,  I  have  no  other 
choice  and  many  other  Members  have  no 
other  choice,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  our  disagreement  with  the 
Court. 

The  basic  one,  already  expressed,  is 
that  the  Court  has  clearly  misread  the 
full  meaning  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government  in 
this  country.  In  its  June  15,  1964,  hold- 
ings on  apportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures, the  Supreme  Court  acknowledged 
that  bicameralism  as  an  institution  or 
method  of  affording  representation  is  not 
without  justification.  In  the  Court's  own 
words : 

A  prime  reason  for  bicameralism  Is  to  in- 
sure mature  and  deliberate  co'-slderation  of. 
and  to  prevent  precipitate  action  on,  pro- 
posed legislative  measures. 

Yet  it  professes  inability  to  perceive 
"that  the  concept  of  bicameralism  is  ren- 
dered anachronistic  and  meaningless 
when  the  predominate  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  two  State  legislative 
bodies  is  required  to  be  the  same  popula- 
tion"—iJej/noZds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  (1964), 
slip  opinion,  page  41. 

Perhaps,  if  the  Court  had  been  more 
cognizant  of  other  additional  advantages 
accruing  from  bicameralism  and  the 
dangers  associated  with  unicameralism, 
it  might  have  been  dissuaded  from  its 
aforementioned  glib  and  exceedingly  er- 
roneous assumption  that  a  bicameral 
legislature  somehow  is  destined  to  sur- 
vive, and  to  continue  to  function  success- 
fully notwithstanding  that  the  upper 
house  is  constructed  upon  identically  the 
same  basis  as  is  the  lower;  namely,  that 
the  seats  in  each  are  to  be  allocated  in 
proportion  to  population.  Precisely  the 
contrary  is  likely  to  occur.  To  so  orga- 
nize an  upper  and  lower  house  is  to  ren- 
der them  virtually  undistinguishable; 
and  when  differentiation  between  the 
houses  has  been  obliterated,  bicameralism 
will  have  ceased  to  be  defensible  and  uni- 
cameral State  legislatures  will  become 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Now  again  in  my  opinion  if  bicameral- 
ism is  to  retain  its  justification,  an  upper 
and  lower  house  must  be  organized  in 
such  manner  that  members  elected  to 
each,  by  the  imavoidable  consequence 
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of  differentiation  in  thf  basis  of  repre- 
sentation upon  which  it  is  founded,  can 
be  depended  upon  to  register  and  give 
voice  to  different  points  of  approach  in 
evaluating  legislative  proposals  and  poli- 
cies. Absent  such  distinctions,  the 
upper  and  lower  houses  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  are  likely  to  be  converted  into 
identical  twins,  performing  in  such  pe- 
destrian, repetitive  manner  as  to  forfeit 
any  justification  for  their  perpetuation. 
When  representatives  elected  to  the  two 
houses  are  both  chosen  on  the  single 
basis  of  population  without  regard  to 
the  different  occupational,  geographic 
and  economic  interests  of  constituents 
born  cf  residence  in  geographically  di- 
verse areas  of  a  State,  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  recourse  to  virtually  the 
same  appraisals  in  considering  legisla- 
tion; and  this  dull  uniformity  in  their 
approach  is  likely  to  l?e  reflected  in  a 
comparable  sameness  in  debate.  Once 
the  legislative  process  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  deteriorates  into  nothing 
more  significant  than  repetition  and  pro- 
traction, popular  dissatisfaction  engen- 
dered thereby  can  be  expected  to 
culminate  in  support  of  a  change  to 
unicameralism. 

The  Court,  of  course,  blithely  luiaware 
of  the  consequences  unavoidably  result- 
ing from  apportionment  in  conformity 
to  its  population-based  formula,  finds  no 
occasion  to  entertain  fears  for  the  sur- 
vival of  bicameralism;  but  the  prospect 
of  abandonment  of  the  latter  is  not  to 
be  viewed  with  equanimity;  for  certain 
advantages  hitherto  associated  with  bi- 
cameralism will  cease  to  be  available  for 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States.  Hereinafter  presented  are  sev- 
eral of  the  arguments  advanced  by  no- 
table political  scientists  and  commen- 
tators on  behalf  of  bicameralism. 

First.  A  dual  chamber  legislature  is 
less  vulnerable  to  domination  by  special 
interest  groups  than  is  the  unicameral 
system.  1 

Second.  Only  through  bicameralism 
can  there  be  attained  such  equitable  rep- 
resentation as  will  prdtect  widely  scat- 
tered communities  confronted  with  the 
concentrated  power  of  a  single  large 
metropolitan  area.  Only  through  bicam- 
eralism, whereunder  one  house  can  be  so 
constructed  as  to  represent  territorial 
regions  rather  than  population,  can  iden- 
tifiable areas  within  a  State  be  accorded 
representation  in  such  manner  as  to  en- 
able them  to  avoid  being  submerged  by 
the  massing  of  population  in  cities.  In 
short,  bicameralism  is  the  only  means  of 
effecting  a  balance  of  power  between 
rural  minorities  and  urban  majorities. 
Thus,  where  a  large  proportion  of  a 
State's  population  is  centered  in  one  huge 
metropolis,  adequate  representation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  sparsely  populated 
rural  or  agricultural  regions  can  be 
achieved  only  through  reliance  upon  bi- 
cameralism organized  other  than  exclu- 
sively upon  the  basis  of  population. 

Third.  Bicameralism  affords  insurance 
through  checks  and  balances,  against 
hasty  and  ill-advised  legislation.  Errors 
of  one  house  can  be  corrected  by  the 
other.  Unicameralism  is  devoid  of  any 
checks  and  balances. 


Had  the  Court,  on  last  June  15,  in 
espousing  apportionment  according  to 
population  in  its  recent  decision,  been 
disposed  to  tolerate  any  reasonable  de- 
viation therefrom  sanctioned  by  popular 
approval,  the  necessity  for  this  corrective 
amendment  might  have  been  obviated. 
To  the  Court,  however,  it  was  of  no  con- 
i>equence  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
State — let  us  take  Colorado— by  an  over- 
whelming vote  at  the  polls,  recorded  their 
approval  of  an  apportiorunent  formula 
whereby  the  allocation  of  seats  in  one 
house  of  their  legislature  continues  to  be 
representative  of  regions,  areas,  or  ter- 
ritory. 

There  are  others  which  are  adequately 
expressed  in  the  dissenting  opinions  of 
Justices  Harlan.  Clark,  and  Stewart.  All 
these  combined  prompt  one  to  ask  cer- 
tain questions:  If  economic  interests  are 
not  important,  why  do  people  live  where 
they  do?  Is  not  contract  or  consent 
the  real  principle  of  our  Government? 
And,  if  so.  why  did  not  the  Court  make 
any  effort  to  determine  the  substance 
and  meaning  of  the  consent  that  inheres 
in  the  Constitution?  Does  it  not  care 
to  take  notice  why  Michigan's  electorate 
rejected  a  pure  equal  population  district 
plan  in  1952;  why,  Oklahoma  and  Colo- 
rado by  a  majority  vote  in  State  refer- 
endums  accepted  plans  they  feel  to  be 
fair;  why  the  majority  of  the  States  of 
this  country  have  governed  themselves 
by  a  principle  the  Court  now  calls  un- 
constitutional? Should  not  these  facts, 
apart  from  the  facts  existing  in  1789, 
have  some  relevant  bearing  on  the  proper 
interpretation  of  what  now  seems  to  be 
a  "living  and  growing"  Constitution? 
Does  not  the  Court  realize  that  its  deci- 
sion has  merely  contributed  to  the  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  equalitarians,  that  it 
has  thereby  taken  a  political  stand  that 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  prejudice 
the  high  confidence  of  the  people,  the 
only  rational  foundation  for  its  author- 
ity? Will  not  the  Court  recognize  that 
the  "rigid  leveling  of  people  to  the  status 
of  niunbers  is  deeply  and  psychologically 
associated  with  both  advocacy  'of  the 
masses  and  the  desire  to  dominate  them,' 
that  true  mass  leaders  of  equality  move- 
ments always  aim  at  dictatorships?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  politician,  a  legisla- 
tor, but  most  of  all  as  an  American,  I 
speak  today  because  I  care,  and  am 
vitally  concerned  with  the  effect  the 
Court's  recent  decision  may  have  on  the 
future  course  and  well-being  of  this 
country.  The  Court  has  entered  the 
political  thicket  and  to  the  extent  some 
supervision  is  desirable,  we  cannot  com- 
plain. However,  where  it  has  arrogated 
itself  to  a  position  that  it  can  determine 
and  settle  fvmdamental  principles  of 
representative  government  and  has  so 
decided  them  without  regard  to  history, 
reason,  or  the  consent  of  the  people,  it 
is  time  for  the  people  to  act.  Normally 
the  Court,  itself,  oversees  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  trust  imposed  by  the  concept  of 
"separation  of  powers."  Unfortunately, 
by  its  own  action,  the  Court  cannot  pass 
judgment  on  this  great  issue.  As  initia- 
tors of  constitutional  amendments,  that 
is  our  task. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
taking  this  time  to  discuss  this  very  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  here  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Con- 
gressman Dole,  and  others  relative  to 
the  xirgency  involved  in  getting  action  on 
reapportionment.  My  ovin  thoughts  on 
this  subject  are  outlined  in  a  statement 
I  submitted  today  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments.  I  request  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Philbin).     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen,  Repre- 
sentative From  the  Second  District,  Min- 
nesota,  Submitted  to  the   Senate  Judi- 
ciary   Subcommittee   on   Constitutional 
Amendments 

Mr.  Nelsen.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  among 
many  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  have  introduced  resolutions  In 
that  bouy  calling  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  guarantee  to  each 
of  the  50  States  the  right  to  apportion  at 
least  one  house  of  their  legislatures  on  some 
basis  other  than  population  alone.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  a  statement  here  today  in 
support  of  companion  resolutions  in  this 
body  to  that  which  I  have  Introduced  in  the 
House,  House  Joint  Resolution  175. 

House  Joint  Resolution  175  Is  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  which  I  Introduced  in 
this  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  be- 
cause I  consider  the  question  involved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  vital  to  come  before  the 
Congress  in  many  decades.  We  have 
reached  a  turning  point  In  the  history  of 
representative  government  in  the  United 
States.  The  direction  we  take  will  decide 
the  degree  to  which  a  minority  may  assist  In 
the  task  of  representative  government. 

In  sharp  revision  of  past  decisions  sup- 
ported since  the  founding  of  the  United 
States,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  June  15. 
1964,  that  the  sovereign  States  do  not  have 
the  authority  or  the  right  to  apportion  one 
house  of  their  legislatures  on  the  basis  of 
factors  other  than  population  alone.  In  so 
ruling,  the  Supreme  Covirt  has  placed  every 
rural  area  In  the  United  States  In  danger  of 
disenfranchisement  In  one  body  of  their 
State  legislatures. 

Already,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  dl 
last  year  overturning  the  constitutional 
principle  that  each  State  may  decide  Its  own 
composition  has  created  havoc  among  many 
States.  Including  my  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota. Legislatures,  scrambling  to  comply 
with  the  simple  one-man.  one-vote  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Court,  have  encount- 
ered serious  problems.  The  Coiu-t's  direc- 
tives forcing  Immediate  compliance  Is  pre- 
cluding the  prolonged  and  careful  study 
which  should  necessarily  be  a  part  of  any 
reapportionment  plan. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  wlU  report 
favorably  on  the  resolutions  at  hand.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
our  ingenious  system  of  government  con- 
sisting of  several  levels — Federal,  State,  and 
local — Is  unique  In  the  provisions  It  makes 
for  our  time-proved  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  These  checks  and  balances  were 
v(rrltten  Into  our  Constitution  by  wise  men 
who  understood  the  necessity  of  protecting 
against  rash,  iU-founded  actions,  and  these 
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controls  have  Insured  our  Nation  a  steady, 
flexible,  continued  development. 

Among  these  checks  and  balances  at  the 
Federal  level  Is  the  provision  that  one  house 
should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  other  on  the  basis  of  area. 
While  this  bicameral  approach  was.  ad- 
mittedly, a  compromise  to  form  the  Union, 
It  wi\s  nonetheless  already  an  established 
concept  in  several  of  the  original  13  sover- 
eign States.  Today,  49  of  our  50  States  fol- 
low this  bicameral  tradition,  the  sole  excep- 
tion being  Nebraska.  As  of  1961,  the  con- 
stitutions of  all  but  11  States  recognized 
bases  of  apportionment  other  than  geo- 
graphic spread  of  population. 

While  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  years  of  service  in  my  State  legisla- 
ture and  here  in  the  Congress  leads  me  to 
question  the  Court's  basic  premise  In  mak- 
ing its  decision.  This  premise  is.  in  the 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  "legislators 
represent  people,  not  trees  or  acres"  and 
that  they  are  elected  by  "voters,  not  farms  or 
cities  or  economic  Interests."  But  the  plain 
fact  is  that  while  legislators  undeniably  are 
elected  by  people,  they  also,  of  necessity, 
represent  such  things  as  trees,  farms,  acres, 
and  economic  interests.  Tne  most  impor- 
tant function  of  a  State  legislature  is  its 
taxation  of  property  and  Income.  It  should 
be  apparent  that  trees,  farms,  and  acres  are 
among  the  objects  of  this  taxation.  This 
Is  true  even  though  you  do  not  find  trees 
and  acres  overcrowding  the  school  systems, 
populating  the  welfare  institutions,  and 
making  demand  for  a  great  variety  of  new. 
tax-supported  public  services.  That  is  why 
our  forefathers  so  wisely  provided  in  our 
Federal  Constitution  that  area  representa- 
tion is  a  legitimate  protection  that  must  be 
afforded  to  insure  fair  government. 

I  believe  a  representative  democracy  such 
as  ours  must  be  sufficiently  majoritarlan  to 
guarantee  majority  rather  than  minority 
rule.  But  an  excess  of  the  majoritarlan 
principle  can  rob  our  system  of  its  repre- 
sentative character.  Certainly,  hundreds  of 
farm  communities  will  be  robbed  of  an 
equitable  voice  in  their  State  governments 
unless  the  country  acts  to  reestablish  a  fair 
voice  for  them. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  most  important  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  agree  with 
him  there  is  not  any  more  important 
subject  before  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion in  our  time. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  one  point 
that  I  would  like  to  expand  on  a  little 
bit.  That  is  the  importance  in  this  mat- 
ter of  the  metropolitan  areas  so  far  as 
this  one-man,  one-vote  rule  is  concerned. 
He  pointed  out  the  metropolitan  areas 
can  control  a  State.  We  have  many 
examples  of  that  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  certainly  in  my  home  State  of 
Florida  we  have  an  excellent  example. 
Presently  I  would  say.  a  combination  of 
two  or  three  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  State  of  Florida  would  control  the 
State  legislature  if  we  permit  this  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  to  obtain.  Along 
down  the  road  in  a  few  years  I  am  sure 
the  great  metropolitan  complex  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  centered 
around  Miami  will  probably  control  all 
by  itself  our  legislature  and  all  of  Flori- 
da's politics  and  government,  if  this  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  is  permitted. 
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I  think  it  might  be  well  to  analyze 
this  in  this  fashion:  To  be  sure,  there 
was  corrective  legislation  or  needed  new 
thinking  indicated  in  this  matter  where 
rural  areas  were  controlling  State  legis- 
latures.    I   suspect   that   the   Supreme 
Court  had  that  in  mind  when  it  rendered 
its  two  decisions  in  this  matter.    How- 
ever, it  occurs  to  me  in  tiying  to  right  a 
wrong  the  Court  really  has  made  another 
wrong.    In  order  to  cut  down  the  power 
of  the  rural  elements  of  a  State,  they 
have  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot  and 
now  have  given  complete  power  under 
this  one-man.  one-vote  rule  to  the  urban 
communities.    It  occurs  to  me  that  two 
wrongs,  which  we  now  have,  will  cer- 
tainly not  make  a  right  in  this  important 
matter  of  the  makeup  of  the  State  legis- 
latures.    I   think   the   points   that   the 
gentleman  made  are  well  founded,  and  I 
agree  with  him.    I  subscribe  to  them  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, joined  by  the  other  body  of 
this  Congress,  will  act  and  act  speedily 
in  this  Congress  to  correct  this  matter 
and    come    out    with    a    constitutional 
amendment  which  can  be.  in  turn,  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  so  as  to  put  this  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  the  people  where  it 
belongs.    I  subscribe  to  the  solution  of 
this    State    legislative    reapportionment 
problem,  by  constituting  one  house  on 
the  basis  of  population,  and  the  other  on 
the  basis  of  geography. 

This  system  of  Government  has 
worked  well  in  Congress  over  the  history 
of  our  Republic.  It  should  work  equally 
well  in  the  legislatures  of  our  States. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  excellent 
contribution. 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois.      Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too.  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  others  in 
congratulating  the  gentleman  who  is  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House  for  being  in  the 
forefront  as  far  as  congressional  initia- 
tive is  concerned  on  this  very  important 
Issue  of  reapportionment  both  as  it  af- 
fects the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  as  it  affects  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  States.  I  do  not  see,  as  I  look 
around  me,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Weltner]  present.  I  listened  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest,  however,  to  the 
remarks  which  he  made  to  this  House 
earlier  today  under  the  1 -minute  rule. 
In  speaking  in  defense  of  the  one-man. 
one-vote  principle  and  in  support  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  he  said,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  something  like  this:  De- 
mocracy is  people;  democracy  is  not  ge- 
ography; democracy  is  not  history;  de- 
mocracy is  not  economic  interest;  It  is 
simply  people. 

My  answer  to  that  would  be  I  am 
afraid  this  is  some  of  the  simplistic  rea- 
soning of  which  the  liberals  are  often 
vei-y  fond  in  accusing  the  conservatives 
of  using;  that  is,  indulging  in  oversim- 
plification. It  seems  to  me  this  Is 
oversimplification  because  it  Ignores 
completely  the  fact  that  the  great  com- 
promise of  1787,  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  was  the  recognition  of  the 


fact  that  there  was  something  more  than 
just  population  involved;  that  the  smaU 
States  might  well  be  submerged  com 
pletely  unless  by  this  compromise  repre- 
sentation was  allowed  as  it  is  allowed 
presently  under  our  Constitution  with 
each  State  having  equal  representation 
in  the  other  body. 

I  think  also  his  statement  would  imply 
perhaps,  that  we  have  something  we  do 
not  really  have  in  this  country  at  all— 
and  at  this  point  I  would  not  get  into  the 
argument  whether  we  have  a  democracy 
or  a  republic ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces 
sary.  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  do  not 
have  the  Athenian  style  of  democracy  we 
have  a  form  of  representative  democracy 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  Reynolds  against  Simms  said 
in  defining  what  kind  of  government  we 
have,  this:  He  said  a  representative  gov- 
ernment is  a  process  of  accommodating 
group  interests  through  democratic  con- 
stitutional arrangen.ents. 

With  that  I  think  both  the  gentleman 
m  the  well  and  myself  and  those  of  us 
who  are  supporting  this  constitutional 
amendment  would  agree. 

Earlier  in  his  remarks,  and  they  were 
excellent  remarks,  indeed,  in  defense 
of  a  bicameral  legislature,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  referred  to  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
Indeed  it  was  that  State's  legislature 
which  was  involved  in  one  of  the  five 
decisions  handed  down  in  June  of  last 
year. 

The  interesting  thing  to  me  in  reading 
the  majority  opinion  in  that  case  is  to 
note  this  language  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  language  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  in  that  case ;  and  they 
were  referring  to  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  a  referendum,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  mentioned,  there  had  been 
a  referendum  whereby  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  that  State 
had  expressed  approval  of  a  system  of  a 
bicameral  legislature,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  one  house  were  selected  on  a 
basis  other  than  of  population  alone. 

Here  is  what  the  Court  said,  in  its 
majority  opinion,  in  that  case: 

But  if  even  as  a  result  of  a  clearly  rational 
State  policy  according  some  legislative  rep- 
resentation to  political  subdivisions  of  pop- 
ulation is  submerged  as  the  controlling 
consideration  in  the  apportionment',  the 
apportionment   would   be   unconstitutional. 

Imagine  that.  That  even  conceding 
that  the  State,  proceeding  in  a  very  ra- 
tional manner  to  set  up  a  system  of 
apportionment  which  has  then  been 
approved  by  the  mandate  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  voters,  still  the  Supreme  Court 
has  arrogated  to  itself  the  po\\er  and 
the  right  to  call  that  unconstitutional. 

I  think  it  was  also  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
who  in  one  of  these  opinions  pointed  out 
that  there  are  no  constitutional  limita- 
tions whatever  within  the  four  corners 
of  our  Constitution  limiting  the  kind  of 
State  government  that  a  State  should 
have  save  only  the  clau.se  that  says  that 
the  State  shall  preserve  a  republican 
form  of  government.  So  what  is  the 
next  step?  I  think  it  is  obvious— and 
Justice  Stewart  points  this  out — that  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  these 
cases  undertook  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  in  a  completely 
extralegal  manner.  I  think  therefore 
it  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  us,  upon 
this  Congress — and  to  do  it  very 
quickly — to  proceed  to  the  task  of  con- 
sidering a  constitutional  amendment,  as 
the  gentleman  has  suggested,  which 
would  undo  the  great  Wong  which  has 
been  done,  something  that  has  upset 
relatively  the  constitutional  balance 
that  has  existed  in  this  country  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  pointed  out. 
for  more  than  175  years. 

The  Federal  sy.stem  aa  it  was  set  up  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  has  been  insti- 
tutionalized in  virtually  every  one  of  our 
State  legislatures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  i^iterested  to  note 
the  other  day  in  studying  this  problem 
that  even  in  the  Stat0  of  Nebraska — I 
believe  I  am  correct  inl  this — which  has 
a  unicameral  legislature,  only  an  80-per- 
cent factor  with  respect  to  population  is 
used  in  the  apportionnl^nt  of  the  legis- 
lative body  as  to  what  reapportionment 
will  be.  In  other  words,  they  must  con- 
sider in  addition  to  |x)pulation  other 
factors  .such  as  area,  geography,  and 
other  interests  that  aite  the  subject  of 
legitimate  representatiooi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  not  as 
simply,  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
pointed  out  a  minute  ago,  just  a  question 
of  trying  to  preserve  a  rural  domination 
of  State  legislatures.  It  is  one  thing  to 
say  that  States  have  been  remiss,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  remiss  in  not 
reapportioning  themselves  and  in  not 
allocating  more  representation  in  one 
house  of  the  State  legislature  to  urban 
interests.  But  to  proceed  from  that  to 
say  that,  therefore,  we  must  have  both 
houses  apportioned  on  population  ex- 
clusively and  completeily,  it  sweeps  out 
all  other  historical  considerations  that 
have  obtained  down  through  the  years 
and  then  certainly  the  case  of  throwing 
the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater  applies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  others 
will  see  fit  to  join  the;  gentleman  from 
Kansas  in  the  fight  he  is  making  not 
only  by  signing  the  discharge  petition 
which  is  even  now  at  the  Clerk's  desk, 
but  in  leading  the  fight  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  will  once  again 
give  back  to  the  respective  States  the 
right  that  they  constitutionally  and  his- 
torically have,  to  detemine  by  a  freely 
chosen  vote  of  the  people  the  kind  of 
legislature  they  are  going  to  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thaijk  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  for  yieldiitg. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  I  certainly  agree  with 
his  remarks.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  point  out  fur- 
ther that  most  of  us  agree  that  in  some 
areas  the  Court  must  nudge  some  of  the 
States,  but  in  many  Slates  such  as  my 
own  State  of  Kansas— we  have  now  a 
balanced  legislative  system,  and  the 
great  majoril>y  are  not  complaining 
whether  they  be  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans. Since  the  Court  is  not  willing  to 
do  anything,  our  only  recourse  is  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  enactment  of 
some  legislation  which  would  strip  the 
Court  of  jurisdiction  in  reapportionment 
cases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  frankly  feel  that  rati- 
fication of  the  proposal  which  has  been 


introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman],  including  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  that  any  plan  of  re- 
apportionment must  be  submitted  and 
approved  to  the  people,  will  protect  the 
rights  of  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
In  every  county  of  Colorado,  including 
the  populous  county  in  which  Denver  is 
situated  the  reapportionment  proposal 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inconsistent  for  the 
Court  to  say  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
vote  of  everyone  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  weight  and  then  tell  the  people  of  a 
sovereign  State  that  the  plan  voted  upon 
is  unconstitutional  for  the  very  same 
reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  Congress  did 
something. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole!  for  his  articu- 
late and  intelligent  analysis  of  this  very 
important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlernan  and 
to  assure  him  of  my  cooperation  in  work- 
ing with  him  to  promote  this  extremely 
vital  proposal. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  and  am  certainly  aware  of 
his  interest  and  thank  him  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  dismemberment  or  bisection  of 
the  great  State  of  California  is  not  immi- 
nent. While  news  reports  have  indicated 
that  efforts  are  underway  to  divide  the 
State  along  the  Tehachapis — generally  to 
separate  the  more  populous  southern 
portion  from  the  less  densely  settled 
northern  area — I  believe  that  there  is  lit- 
tle likelihood  that  a  north  and  a  south 
California  will  emerge.  Not  only  would 
such  a  development  do  violence  to  the 
present  design  of  our  flag — where  would 
we  put  the  51st  star — but  it  would  de- 
stroy the  present  power  of  California — 
our  most  populous  State — in  the  conduct 
of  our  national  affairs. 

So,  while  the  advocates  of  division  are 
entitled  to,  and  will  have  their  day  in 
court,  we  do  not  take  the  proposal  too 
seriously.  There  is  not  enough  enthusi- 
asm or  support  for  the  proposal  among 
any  substantial  numbers  of  California 
citizens. 

That  responsible  State  legislators 
should  initiate  such  a  plan,  however,  is 
indicative  of  the  concern  which  is  felt 
in  many  quarters  regarding  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  requiring  that  both 
houses  of  bicameral  State  legislatures 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion alone.  Many  of  us  in  Congress  are 
working  to  overturn  this  ruling — by  seek- 
ing adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  one  of  two  houses  of 
State  legislatures  to  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion alcne. 

While  we  recognize — realistically — 
that  our  chances  for  success  may  be  mar- 


ginal at  this  time,  we  believe  that  we 
must  make  the  effort.  In  our  view,  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  will  transfer  al- 
most complete  control  of  State  affairs 
to  the  large  metropolitan  areas.  No 
longer  will  rural  interests  receive  a  fair 
or  adequate  hearing.  State  govern- 
ments, thus,  will  become  mere  adjuncts 
of  city  halls,  and  millions  upon  millions 
of  rural  and  small  town  Americans  wilj^. 
be  deprived  of  control  over  their  inter- 
ests at  the  State  level.  Once  the  prin- 
ciple is  established  for  State  legislatures,' 
what  would  prevent  its  extension  to  U.S. 
Senate  at  the  Federal  level? 

Our  Founding  Fathers  never  intended 
that  legislative  representation  should  be 
linked  entirely  to  population.  The  con- 
cept of  bicameral  legislatures,  and  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  itself,  pre- 
supposes that  consideration  must  be 
given  to  our  less  heavily  F>opulated  areas, 
and  to  minority  interests  generally. 
Senates — both  at  the  State  and  Federal 
levels — are  historically  the  vehicles  for 
protecting  the  interests  of  smaller 
areas — whether  they  be  districts  or 
States.  Legislative  representation  under 
a  republican  form  of  government — such 
as  ours — does  not,  should  not  and  never 
was  intended  to  reflect  population  pat- 
terns alone. 

In  1926,  California  voters  established 
the  Federal  plan  of  legislative  represen- 
tation, under  which  members  of  the  State 
assembly  are  elected  in  districts  created 
on  a  population,  or  one-man,  one-vote 
basis,  and  members  of  the  State  senate 
are  elected  in  districts  created  on  an 
area — county  or  combination  of  coun- 
ties— basis. 

This  successful  system  was  challenged 
by  initiative  petitioris  in  1928,  1948,  1960, 
and  1962.  On  all  four  occasions,  the 
voters  of  the  State  as  a  whole  turned 
down  proposals  for  change,  thus  re- 
afiBrming,  on  a  completely  democratic 
basis,  their  preference  for  the  Federal 
plan  of  legislative  representation  in 
California. 

Nothing  more  conclusively  proves  the 
case  for  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, guaranteeing  the  right  of  vot- 
ers of  each  State  to  choose  to  select  the 
members  of  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  on  a  basis  other  than  jxjpu- 
lation,  than  California's  clear-cut  experi- 
ence. 

Opponents  of  the  Federal  plan  argue 
that  counties  and  groups  of  counties 
within  States  do  not  have  the  same  legal 
semisovereign  status  as  States  within 
the  Federal  union.  This  is  a  valid  point, 
although  the  same  practical  advantages 
of  one  area-oriented  house  in  a  two- 
house  legislature  applies  at  the  State 
level  as  well  as  at  the  National  level. 
In  recognition  of  this  point,  however,  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution does  not  require  States  to  se- 
lect members  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
on  a  basis  other  than  population — it 
merely  permits  them  to  do  so.  when  the 
majority  of  voters,  in  a  statewide  elec- 
tion, democratically  express  their  desire 
to  so  constitute  their  State  legislatures. 
The  Federal  plan  of  balanced  repre- 
sentation prondes  the  principal  protec- 
tion, under  our  democratic  system,  for 
rights  of  minorities.     Its  preservation 
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should  be  the  legitimate  concern  of  lib- 
erals and  conservatives  alike,  for  these 
reasons : 

Legislative  policies  can  change  quickly 
with  the  swing  of  the  political  pendu- 
lum. Traditionally,  the  area-oriented 
National  and  State  senates  have  applied 
needed  brakes  on  too  drastic  shifts  to 
right  or  left  pressured  by  transient  ma- 
jority opinions  that  do  not  represent  long 
range  consensus.  Without  the  stabiliz- 
ing force  of  the  area-oriented  senates, 
the  legitimate  rights  of  minorities  could 
be  too  easily  disregarded. 

The  Federal  two-house  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  representation  balanced  as  be- 
tween population  and  areas,  and  the 
Federal  plan  as  appUed  in  many  State 
legislatures,  including  California's,  are 
important,  highly  necessary  parts  of  our 
basic  "checks  and  balances"  system  of 
democratic  self-government. 

The  one-man.  one-vote  slogan,  appro- 
priate to  the  drive  to  end  registration 
discrimination  against  racial  groups  in 
some  States,  is  misapplied  with  refer- 
ence to  the  methods  of  choosing  State 
legislatures.  Most  States,  Including 
California,  do  not  discriminate  against 
minorities  in  voter  registration.  The 
elimination  of  such  discrimination  in 
States  where  it  presently  exists  will  not 
guarantee  against  legislative  discrimina- 
tion against  minorities,  under  legisla- 
tures whose  members  are  chosen  on  a 
strictly  majority  population  basis. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic, 
the  important  role  played  by  the  area- 
oriented  United  States  and  State  sen- 
ates as  deliberative  bodies  cannot  be 
overestimated.  If  both  Houses  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Legislatures  were  to 
be  chosen  on  the  same,  strictly  popula- 
tion-oriented basis,  the  protection  of  in- 
dividuals and  minorities  inherent  in  bi- 
cameral— two-house — legislatures  would 
be  lessened.  The  functioning  of  two, 
separately  constituted  legislative  houses, 
which  must  reach  agreement  on  needed 
legislation,  insures  against  the  passage 
of  unwise,  pressure-group  legislatior  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  the  public  as  a 
whole. 

I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  permit  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  to  do 
violence  to  this  basic  precept  of  our 
heritage  as  a  democratic  republic,  and 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  view  the  situa- 
tion in  this  light. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that,  if  the  Court's  decision  is 
enforced  in  the  State  of  California,  is  it 
true  that  perhaps  two  or  three  metro- 
politan areas  will  dominate  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Yes;  that  is  quite 
true. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  want  to 
join  in  complimenting  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  for  taking  this  special 
order  on  a  very  important  matter,  that 
of  reapportionment.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  he  and  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  last  year  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  out  our  joint  resolution 


calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment, 
or  the  joint  resolution  of  any  Member 
that  coincided  with  our  point  of  view, 
but  unfortunately  we  ran  out  of  time. 

In  response  to  some  of  the  points  you 
have  made  on  the  California  situation  I 
might  add  this:  What  is  really  at  stake 
here  is  not  confined  to  whether  one 
county  has  one  representative  in  the 
State  senate — in  this  instance.  Los  An- 
geles County. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  Los 
Angeles  County  they  actually  have  32 
members  serving  in  the  legislature.  The 
Legislature  of  California  is  made  up  of 
120  members — 80  in  the  assembly,  and 
40  in  the  senate.  Los  Angeles  County 
has  31  members  serving  in  the  assem- 
bly. Add  this  to  the  senate,  it  brings 
the  total  to  32  of  the  120  representatives 
in  the  State  legislature. 

Now.  if  I  might  add  this:  On  any 
money  or  appropriation  bill  that  comes 
before-  the  California  Legislature,  the 
assembly  can  lock  up  any  appropriation 
measure  if  that  should  be  their  desire. 
Conversely,  a  so-called  coalition  of 
northern  senators  can  provide  the  nec- 
essary checks  and  balances  in  this  situ- 
ation. I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  if  we  are  not  able  to  maintain  these 
checks  and  balances  in  our  State  legis- 
lature you  are  going  to  add  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Federal  system,  not  only 
in  California,  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try. If  this  continues  I  would  think 
some  of  the  Senators  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
are  in  potential  danger  and  their  posi- 
tion is  threatened,  because  if  we  carry 
this  through  to  final  conclusion  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  will  predict  the  trend  will  con- 
tinue and  we  will  hear  the  same  clamor 
at  the  Federal  level.  Some  of  our  U.S. 
Senators  had  better  be  on  guard. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  taking  this  time  to  bring  this  vital 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
He  is  performing  a  great  service. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  He  has  pointed  out  an- 
other possibility,  even  though  there  are 
great  legal  authorities  who  argue  to  the 
contrary.  The  Senate  itself  is  threat- 
ened by  this  decision.  We  can  talk  about 
article  V  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
14th  amendment,  and  what  effect  the 
14th  amendment  would  have  on  article 
V,  but  the  decisions  offer  a  precedent 
that  might  eventually  overturn  the  Sen- 
ate. 

California  has  around  18  million  peo- 
ple, Nevada  about  a  half  million;  hence 
you  would  be  entitled  to  a  few  more  U.S. 
Senators  if  the  Court  should  upset  the 
Federal  system.  This  may  be  5,  10,  or  15 
years  from  now,  but  it  is  a  possibility. 
The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  of  1964 
will  have  a  very  far  reaching  effect  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  is  really 
at  stake  here  is  not  the  question  of  the 
so-called  one  man,  one  vote,  but  whether 
or  not  you  believe  in  checks  and  balances 
in  our  system.  While  Los  Angeles  County 
is  rich  in  population,  the  northern  part 
of  California  is  rich  in  natural  resources. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  we  have  adequate 
numerical  representation  on  the  Senate 
side  of  the  legislature  to  counter  the 


number  of  votes  available  to  the  Los 
Angeles  delegation,  we  would  simply  lose 
everything  in  the  way  of  a  potential 
check  and  balance.  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  hear  this  point. 

One  step  further:  I  have  recommended 
this  as  a  matter  to  be  considered  by 
others.  If  I  were  to  offer  a  recommenda- 
tion on  the  so-called  reapportionment 
question,  I  would  suggest  that  possibly 
the  answer  to  some  of  our  problems  in 
our  major  cities  would  be  broadening  the 
legislative  base,  similar  to  what  was  done 
in  San  Francisco.  In  San  Francisco 
they  adopted  a  charter  whereby  they 
combined  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ments. The  mayor  has  veto  power. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  they  seek 
out  means  for  home  rule,  they  might  give 
consideration  to  the  charter  of  San 
Francisco,  which  has  worked  out  success- 
fully. San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  cities  in  our  country,  and 
I  believe  it  is  because  of  that  organiza- 
tional structure. 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  out  briefly 
a  matter  of  interest  about  the  State  of 
Kansas.  Kansas  has  at  the  present  time 
what  we  feel  is  a  balanced  system.  We 
have  a  State  senate  apportioned  on  a 
strict  population  basis.  We  have  40 
senatorial  districts  in  Kansas,  based  on 
population.  And  under  our  constitution, 
every  county,  wherein  250  votes  were  cast 
In  the  last  general  election,  is  entitled  to 
one  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  have  105  counties  and  each  has  one 
seat.  We  have  20  additional  seats  appor- 
tioned to  the  more  populous  counties.  In 
Kansas  then  in  addition  to  having  one 
body  apportioned  on  a  strict  population 
basis,  the  other  body  is  constituted  on  a 
combination  of  population  and  other 
factors  or  a  "balanced  system." 

But  this  is  what  will  happen  if  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  is  enforced  in 
Kansas.  Each  representative  district, 
assuming  we  have  125  members,  would 
have  to  have  approximately  17,444  peo- 
ple in  it.  To  elect  a  clear  majority  of 
the  64  or  65  of  the  125  members  in  the 
Kansas  House,  94  out  of  105  of  those 
would  have  only  60  or  61  representatives. 
But  these  same  94  counties,  based  on 
1963  figures,  would  contain  65  percent 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  Kansas. 

These  are  only  three  points.  There 
are  many  others  that  will  be  developed. 
Will  we  have  what  amounts  to  taxation 
without  representation?  Are  we  start- 
ing a  process  of  destroying  the  identity 
of  the  small  counties  in  Kansas  otid 
America?  Are  we  going  to  stifle  their 
initiative?  In  my  opinion  we  are  unless 
Congress  acts,  for  in  my  opinion  many 
of  the  same  people  now  espousing  the 
cause  of  one  man,  one  vote,  who  next 
year  or  the  year  after  that,  or  in  5  years, 
will  be  urging  consolidation  of  rural 
counties. 

Again  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  other 
body  last  week  in  my  concluding  re- 
marks, that  in  their  deliberations  and 
decisions  the  seat  they  ultimately  save, 
may  be  their  own  because,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
this  is  one  of  the  prospects  to  be  faced 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  obligation  we 
have  as  Members  of  the  Congress  should 
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Ije  crystal  clear.  We  talk  about  the  ero- 
sion of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Congre.ss  by  both  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches.  No  doubt  Congress 
has  lost  many  powers  either  by  delega- 
tion or  by  Supreme  Court  and  executive 
branch  intrusion.  But  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility now  to  see  that  this  is  not  con- 
tinued and  that  we  keep  faith  with  the 
people. 

The  first  thing  we  cam  do  is  support 
the  resolution  that  is  now  pending. 
Secondly,  we  can,  if  we  believe  in  ma- 
jority rule  and  in  expressing  the  will  of 
the  majority,  is  to  sign  discharge  peti- 
tion No.  1.  There  are  now  100  signatures 
on  that  petition  and  the  response  is 
encouraging. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Is  it  not  true 
that  23  members  of  the  Texas  delegation 
have  introduced  resolutions  calling  for 
a  constitutional  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  a  correct 
statement — yes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  position  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  I  dO  not  have  much 
contact  with  the  President;  hence  I  am 
not  certain  whether  he  has  or  not. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  Texas  Members 
have  introduced  this  resolution.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  we  can  hear  some- 
thing from  the  administration  on  this 
very  vital  question  because  again  it  is  a 
matter  of  whether  or  not  we  believe  in 
the  so-called  checks  and  balances  and 
the  retention  of  our  Federal  system  as 
opposed  to  the  one-man,  one-vote  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
resolution  many  of  us  in  the  House  are 
supporting  is  the  so-called  Patman  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  And  he  is  the 
dean  of  the  Texas  delegation? 

Mr.  DOLE.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CIjAUSEN.  With  the 
President's  political  base  having  origi- 
nated in  Texas,  I  would  hope  the  Texas 
Legislature  and  delegation  would  ask  Mr. 
Johnson  to  back  their  requests  and  res- 
olutions. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  would  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  articulate  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon,  and 
for  the  leadership  he  has  given  to  this 
most  important  problem. 

This  afternoon  we  have  talked  about 
various  States — Kansas,  Colorado,  Flor- 
ida, California,  and  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  we  are  really  trying  to  say  that  these 
individual  States  have  individual  prob- 
lems, and  that  the  States  can  solve  these 
problems  at  the  State  level  a  great  deal 
better  than  we  can  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  we  think  there  Is  a 
very  basic  matter  of  States  rights  in- 


volved. We  in  the  State  of  Kansas  can- 
not believe  that  the  six  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  who  were  in  the  majority 
of  the  Court  on  the  ruling  of  June  10  of 
last  year  really  know  much  about  di- 
viding the  State  of  Kansas  into  State 
representative  districts.  There  has  been 
some  suggestion  that  we  might  reappor- 
tion the  Supreme  Court,  but  we  have  not 
undertaken  that.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  Supreme  Court  should  exercise  po- 
litical activity  in  my  State  and  again  I 
talk  of  political  activity  in  the  sense  of 
State  politics  and  not  partisan  politics. 
Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  In  my  own  State  of 
Georgia,  we  have  a  situation  similar  to 
the  situation  in  the  gentleman's  State 
of  Kansas.  We  have  one  of  our  houses 
apportioned  entirely  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation, while  the  other  house  of  the 
State  legislature  is  apportioned  on  fac- 
tors such  as  political  subdivisions  and 
geography,  as  well  as  population. 

That  has  worked  so  well,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  both  branches  of  our  State 
legislature  have  called  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject that  we  are  talking  about  today. 
This  includes  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority the  house  in  which  representation 
is  based  on  the  population  alone.  This 
proves  the  point  that  we  have  been 
speaking  about  this  afternoon  that  the 
States  themselves  like  the  system  ol 
checks  and  balances  that  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

I  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact 
that,  even  though  we  have  one  house 
completely  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population,  under  a  court  order,  our 
general  assembly  when  it  adjourns  at  the 
end  of  this  week  will  have  a  malappor- 
tioned  house  without  any  authority  to 
call  itself  back  into  session  to  act. 

Under  the  extreme  force  of  this  im- 
mediate Court  ruling,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Georgia  has  brought  out  a  re- 
apportionment bill  which  will  no  doubt 
be  passed  upon  by  both  houses  this  week. 
I  am  told  that  elections  will  be  held 
sometime  this  spring,  and  the  new  elec- 
tions will  call  for  both  houses  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  pnapulation 
alone. 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  Georgia,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  too  late  for  Georgia.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  reverse  the  trend  and  to 
get  back  the  kind  of  government  the 
people  of  Georgia  want. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  my  colleagues,  I 
urge  the  greatest  of  speed,  so  that  more 
States  will  not  have  happen  to  them 
what  apparently  will  happen  to  Georgia 
before  we  can  act. 

I  commend  the  gentleman.  I  urge  that 
we  take  action  as  fast  as  possible.  If  we 
cannot  move  fast  enough  to  save  Georgia, 
we  may  at  least  move  fast  enough  to  be 
very  beneficial  to  other  States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  being  so  considerate  of  me 
during  his  special  order. 

There  is  one  additional  observation  I 
should  like  to  make  as  we  consider  the 
one-man,  one-vote  concept.  In  a  given 
county  of  this  Government,  an  individ- 
ual who  actually  lives  in  a  city  has  two 
opportunities  to  express  himself:  First, 
during  a  city  election,  and  again,  during 
a  county  election. 

I  believe  that  as  we  consider  the  over- 
all problem  associated  with  the  concept 
of  one  man,  one  vote,  this  is  something 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion t)f  the  people.  In  other  words,  a 
man  who  lives  in  a  city  has  an  additional 
opportunity  to  express  himself  about 
matters  which  concern  him  in  his  own 
locale,  more  so  than  a  man  who  lives 
solely  in  a  county  and,  of  course,  this  is 
as  it  should  be. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  make  an 
observation  or  two  about  this  profound 
and  very  urgent  matter  now  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  apportion- 
ment are  another  illustration  of  the 
trend  toward  uniformity  in  this  country. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  everything 
must  be  uniform,  that  there  cannot  be 
any  equality  without  absolute  uniformity 
of  organization  and  action. 

This  country,  in  spite  of  modern  trans- 
portation and  modern  communications, 
is  a  pretty  large  place  still,  and  there  are 
190  million  people  in  it  who  require  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  it  is  presumptuous  at 
the  Federal  level  to  assume  that  we  at 
this  level  can  vmdertake  to  structure  the 
local  governmental  systems  which  our 
people  still  require. 

So  far  as  the  structure  of  the  govern- 
mental system  in  Michigan  is  con- 
cerned— the  legislature,  the  formation  of 
the  courts,  the  term  of  the  Governor,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing — that  is  a  matter 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Michigan.  It 
may  be  that  the  Eastern  States  or  the 
Western  States  have  different  concepts 
of  organization.  Their  traditions  and 
their  background  indicate  to  them  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  organization;  republicsm 
in  form,  of  course,  but  nevertheless  not 
uniform. 

I  submit  that  these  apportionment  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
viewed  in  that  light;  that  they  are  sim- 
ply further  illustrations  of  this  trend 
toward  absolute  uniformity. 

I  believe  that  we  at  the  Federal  level 
should  do  what  we  can  to  preserve  the 
right  of  diversity  so  far  as  differences  in 
local  and  State  governments  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  gentleman  now  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  and  other  speakers  have  referred 
to  the  possibility  that  the  Supreme  Court 
may  in  the  future  even  outlaw  a  Senate 
of  the  United  States  made  up  as  it  is  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State.    I  sun 
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sure  that  the  gentleman  will  do  everj'- 
thlng  he  can  to  prevent  such  from  oc- 
curring, and  will  hope  and  pray  that  it 
never  comes  to  pass. 

I  am   reminded   of  a  still   generally 
recognized    legal    axiom,    namely,    that 
where  the  law  provides  for  a  specific 
situation,  that  a  general  provision  should 
not  be  construed  to  override  the  specific. 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
it  is  stated  clearly  that  no  State  shall, 
without  its  consent,  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  vote  in  the  Senate.     In  other  words, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  amended  in  that  respect  with- 
out the  consent  of  every  State.     Still  the 
provisions  of  the  14th  amendment  are 
so  general  in  language  that  they  seem  to 
mean  anything  and  everything  that  is 
popular  at  the  moment.    If  those  pro- 
visions in  those  general  terms  can  be 
reasonably  construed  to  have  overridden 
the  provisions  in  the  Constitution  rela- 
tive to  the  foi-mation  and  structure  of 
the  Senate,  then  I  submit  that  the  entire 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  falls, 
with  nothing  left  but  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  what  the  Court  says  that  the 
14th  amendment  means.    Certainly  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  in  rati- 
fying the   14th  amendment,  never  in- 
tended that  it  Should  be  so  construed. 
It  is  with  heavy  heart  that  I  recognize 
the    need    for    further    constitutional 
amendment  at  this  time.     We  should  not 
have  had  to  exercise  any  role  in  this 
matter.     True  constitutional  principles 
clearly  vest  power  in  the  people  of  each 
State  to  fashion  the  structure  of  their 
State  government  so  long  as  it  remains 
republican  in  form.     Still  the  courts  have 
thrust  upon  us  the  necessity  to  submit  a 
constitutional  amendment  and  I  think  it 
is  a  very  urgent  situation  which  faces 
this  Congress.    I  certainly  hope  in  this 
session  of  Congress  the  necessary  action 
can  be  taken  to  preserve  the  traditional 
republican  forms  of  government  which 
the  Constitution  itself  by  its  terms  under- 
takes to  guarantee. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.   DOLE.     I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  a  very  fine  statement, 
and  certainly  share  his  views. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  assure 
even'one  this  is  not  a  struggle  between 
rural  and  urban  interests  but  a  struggle 
to  retain  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  struggle  to  retain  a  balance  with- 
in our  States  and  to  retain  a  basic 
States  right.  I  only  trust  enough  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  something  before  it  is 
too  late.  This  session  of  Congress,  as  I 
said  at  the  beginning,  has  no  more  im- 
portant domestic  issue  facing  it  than  the 
issue  of  State  legislative  reapportion- 
ment. We  can  and  must  do  something 
about  it. 
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PERSONAL  AfJNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  barely  missed  the  rollcall  vote  on  H.R. 
2.  I  was  detained  by  official  business  re- 
lating to  the  consideration  of  flood  con- 
trol problems  of  my  committee  and  my 
district.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  for  H.R.  2.  I  would  like  the 
Record  so  to  show. 


WEST  VIRGINIAN  TOPS  IN  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RousH).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hechler]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  programs  devised  for  patriot- 
ism and  citizenship  is  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  At  the  annual 
VFW  dinner  last  evening,  which  honored 
our  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  53  winners  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  from  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  its  possessions  and  from  Korea  were 
present  and  were  honored  at  the  dinner 
given  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 

Charles  H.  Goodrich,  a  senior  at  Hunt- 
ington High  School.  Huntington,  W. 
Va. — the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Goodrich  of  172  Woodland  Drive.  Hunt- 
ington— competed  on  January  27,  1965, 
in  Charleston.  W.  Va..  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia finals  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  A  total  of  2,604  students  from 
71  high  schools  throughout  West  Vir- 
ginia had  competed  through  district 
eliminations,  and  Charles  Goodrich  was 
declared  the  West  Virginia  winner. 

Yesterday,  I  had  the  honor  to  have 
Charles  Goodrich  as  my  personal  guest 
at  an  important  meeting  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  We  visited  the  floor  of 
the  House  prior  to  the  opening  of  yes- 
terday's session,  and  he  was  my  guest  at 
lunch  in  the  Member's  dining  room.  He 
also  addressed  a  special  luncheon  spon- 
sored by  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  in  the  Speaker's 
dining  room.  He  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Hulett  C.  Smith,  who  was 
here  in  Washington  for  the  signing  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act. 

At  last  night's  dinner,  the  national 
winners  were  announced.  The  State 
of  West  Virginia  is  very  proud  that 
Charles  H.  Goodrich  was  the  national 
winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test with  his  oration,  which  he  so  elo- 
quently delivered  on  "The  Challenge  of 
Citizenship."  A  quarter  of  a  million 
young  men  and  women  from  throughout 
the  Nation  took  part  in  the  competition, 
and  Charles  Goodrich  was  the  national 
winner.  His  inspired  oration  was  de- 
livered again  this  morning  over  the 
"Today"  show  on  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  network. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Charles  Goodrich  as  an  example  of  one 
of  the  outstanding  youth  in  our  country 
for  his  oration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  oration  be  in- 
cluded with  my  remarks  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  my  own 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Challenge  op  CmzENSHip 

Citizenship,  unfortunately,  does  not  mean 
the  same  thing  the  world  over.  When  I  say 
citizenship,  we,  in  this  country,  are  naturally 
reminded  of  freedom,  for  the  brand  of  citi- 


zenship which  each  of  us  should  live  Is 
founded  on  and  cannot  exist  without  free 
dom.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
freedom  is  restricted  or  even  withheld,  citi- 
zenship loses  its  meaning  and  we  might  as 
well  give  it  the  name  existenceship  or  own 
ership. 

The  benefits  of  our  type  of  citizenship  are 
well  known.    Among  the  many  blessings  our 
country  offers  are  freedom  to  order  our  lives 
freedom  to  form  and  hold  our  own  opinions 
freedom  to  worship  as  we  please,  and  many 
many   more.     We   are   constantly  reminded 
that  along  with  the  pleasure  of  these  gifts 
goes  a  responsibility  and  a  duty  to  preserve 
them.      How    can    these    responsibilities  be 
carried  out?    How  can  we  safeguard  our  free- 
dom?    This  is  the  challenge  of  citizenship 
People  who  have  accepted  this  challenge  in 
the  past  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.     Among 
them  are  the  freethinking  nobles  who  dared 
defy  tradition  and  force  King  John  to  sign  the 
M:\gna  Carta.    There  were  also  a  small  group 
of  plain,  proud  farmers  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  British  regulars  on  Concord  Bridge,  and 
a  devoted  group  of  55  men  who  risked  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor, 
by  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence! 
Today,   it   is  easy  to  forget   what  an  ad- 
vantage   freethinking    and    free    enterprise 
gives  us  over  nations  where  freedom  is  com- 
promised.     It    is    likewise    easy    to   recount 
the  men  of  the  past  who  have  met  freedoms 
challenges.    Many  citizens,  however,  wish  to 
know  what  we  can  do  for  our  coimtry  now, 
what  the  challenge  of  citizenship  is  today. 
To  gain  appreciation  of  our  freedoms,  the 
formula  is  simply  to  enjoy  them  and  to  use 
them.     We  should   take  every  opportunity 
to  use  our  freedom  not  as  a  license,  but  as  a 
liberty  to  be  enjoyed.    The  danger  in  keep- 
ing our  freedoms  in  reserve  (something  to 
fall  back  on)  Is  that  one  day,  when  we  need 
freedom  most,  we  may  find  nothing  there. 
For  Instance,  we  should  constantly  and  con- 
scientiously form  opinions  and  express  them 
at  every  opportunity.    The  only  time  many 
Americans  bother  to  form  opinions  on  pub- 
lic issues  Is  a  few  weeks  before  election  day 
in  November.     Even  then,  they  merely  vote 
and  never  bother  to  discuss  the  issues.    I 
am  not  condemning  this  system;  however.  If 
the  only  way  people  express  their  opinions 
is  by  pulling  a  voting  lever,  this  is  keeping 
up  on  freedom  of  speech  about  as  well  as 
we  would  keep  up  on  world  events  by  read- 
ing a  newspaper  every  4  years. 

At  the  same  time  we  make  and  express 
our  conscientious  opinions,  we  should  listen 
to  what  people  have  to  say.  By  listening  to 
others,  our  opinions  become  tempered  with 
a  sense  of  tolerance  and  understanding  that 
comes  from  looking  at  all  sides  of  a  prob- 
lem. Of  course,  the  finest  and  most  high- 
minded  of  ideas  do  no  good  unless  they  are 
backed  with  action.  For  Instance,  If  our 
State  needs  revenue  to  raise  the  quality  of 
our  schools,  we  should  take  action  by  work- 
ing for  candidates  who  will  support  educa- 
tion, or  better  yet.  run  for  office  ourselves. 
Along  with  people  who  may  temper  our 
opinions,  there  are  always  those  with  whom 
we  disagree  completely.  Since  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  rights  of  a  minority  be  pro- 
tected, we  might  well  adopt  the  attitude  of 
Voltaire  when  he  said:  "I  disapprove  of 
what  you  say.  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death 
your  right  to  say  it."  This  type  of  chival- 
rous feeling,  championing  the  rights  of 
others.  Is  the  principle  on  which  our  country 
was  founded. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  free- 
dom today  depends  on  our  willingness  to 
keep  using  our  freedoms,  not  to  hold  them 
in  reserve.  It  depends  on  our  ability  to  look 
at  all  sides  of  a  problem  and  let  our  opin- 
ions be  tempered  by  those  of  others.  Finally, 
it  rests  with  our  concern,  not  merely  for  our 
own  rights,  but  for  the  rights  of  people  who 
disagree  with  us.    This  is  the  challenge  of 
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citizenship.  Keep  our  fr|aedom  from  rust- 
ing with  neglect.  It  Is  one  of  the  few 
things  that  will  never  weaf  out  with  use. 


THE    SUPREME     COURT     HAS    DE- 
CIDED—AND IT  IS  RIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  I  Mr.  McDowell]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  is  designed 
to  provide  encouragement  and  help  by 
the  White  House  and  Congress  to  Dela- 
ware and  34  other  States  in  modernizing 
their  requirements  for  presidential 
elections. 

In  doing  so  I  recognize  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  right  in  its  recent 
landmark  order  supporting  Maryland's 
voting  requirements  for  presidential  elec- 
tions. This  history-making  order  upheld 
the  position  that  voting  requirements  for 
President  and  Vice  President  are  a  State 
matter,  in  the  case  of  Drueding  against 
Devlin  which  challenged  the  validity  of 
the  Maryland  length-of-residence  voting 
requirements.  I 

Fifteen  States  permit  qualified  new 
residents  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  after  only  54  to  90  days'  resi- 
dence. The  Delaware  General  Assembly 
and  other  State  legislatures  are  presently 
considering  bills  to  modernize  registra- 
tion and  voting  requirements.  Delaware 
State  Senator  Russell  D.  P.  Dineen,  of 
Wilmington,  introduced  in  the  State 
senate  in  January  1965  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  allow  certain  now  ineligi- 
ble voters  to  cast  ballots  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  The  amendment 
would  extend  voting  privileges  to  persons 
rendered  ineligible  by  having  moved  be- 
tween Delaware  counties,  or  election  dis- 
tricts. Under  the  amendment  citizens 
unable  to  meet  Delaware's  usual  resi- 
dence requirements  would  be  permitted 
to  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent after  having  lived  in  Delaware  for 
at  least  3  months.  Present  residence 
requirements  call  for  a  year  in  the  State, 
90  days  in  the  county,  and  30  days  in  the 
election  district.  The  voting  require- 
ments in  some  34  States  are  comparable 
to  those  in  Delaware  which  Senator 
Dineen's  amendment  seeks  to  modernize. 

Modernization  of  our  voting  laws  and 
machinery  in  the  United  States  at  the 
State  level  has  been  painfully  slow,  and 
has  not  kept  pace  with  our  population  ex- 
plosion and  increasing  mobility.  Not 
enough  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
development  of  the  modern  voting  laws 
and  voting  machinery  needed  to  help  the 
States  catch  up.  a  situation  which  must 
be  faced  up  to  and  corrected. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Regis- 
tration and  Voting  Participation  reported 
in  November  1963  that  4  million  citizens 
were  disfranchised  by  residence  require- 
ments in  1950,  5  million  in  1954,  and  8 
million  in  1960. 

In  one  opinion  survey,  12  percent  of  the 
nonvoters  cited  residence  requirements 
as  their  reason  for  not  voting.  Today, 
only  63.8  percent  of  eligible  voters  in  the 
United  States  vote,  whereas  100  years  ago 
voter  participation  in  our  country  was  at 
an  alltime  high  of  85.8  percent. 


The  United  States,  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  lags  far  behind  other  free 
countries  such  as  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
West  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  Canada  where  voter  participa- 
tion ranges  between  80  and  90  percent. 
I  have  long  been  interested  in  steps  which 
would  end  the  disfranchisement  of  large 
numbers  of  American  citizens,  and  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  much  high- 
er percentage  of  voter  participation  in 
democratic  countries  in  Europe. 

All  States,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, now  encourage  and  aid  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballot  whether  stationed  in  this 
country  or  overseas. 

Forty-seven  States  permit  absentee 
voting  by  overseas  U.S.  citizens  employed 
by  our  Government  in  European  coun- 
tries. 

This  improvement  has  come  about 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955,  which  was  based 
on  a  clear  recognition  that  an  American 
citizen,  be  he  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  assigned  overseas,  who 
has  voting  rights  in  a  State  does  not  lose 
those  rights  by  moving  across  State  lines, 
or  even  overseas. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  based 
on  the  same  constitutional  principle  as 
was  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of 
1955. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  my  bill,  and  a  speech  on  the  Fed- 
eral voting  assistance  program  made  by 
Stephen  S.  Jackson,  special  assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  be- 
fore the  National  Conference  on  Citizen- 
ship, held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1964.  This  speech  was  deliv- 
ered during  the  1964  presidential  election 
campaign,  but  the  issues  are  just  as  sig- 
nificant today,  and  now  is  the  time  for 
action.  For  this  reason,  I  hope  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  will  cosponsor  my  bill, 
and  that  it  will  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  the  address  are 
as  follows : 

HM.  6084 
A  bill  to  amend  section  2004  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  relating  to  protection  of  voting 
rights,  with  respect  to  voting  requirements 
In  presidential  elections,  to  provide  for  the 
voluntary  extension  of  the  voting  provi- 
sions adopted  by  fifteen  States  to  the  re- 
maining States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2004   of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.   1971),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(i)(l)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
"(A)  many  millions  of  citizens  qualified  to 
vote  In  presidential  elections  are  prevented 
from  voting  In  such  elections  when  moving 
into  new  States  because  of  residence  re- 
quirements; and 

"(B)  fifteen  States  have  in  recent  years 
voluntarily  enacted  legislation  to  make  it 
possible  for  such  previously  qualified  citizens 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President 
within  sixty  to  ninety  days  and,  in  addition, 
seven  States  voluntarily  perm.lt  such  former 
qualified  residents  to  vote  In  presidential 
elections  with  a  special  absentee  ballot  If  they 
cannot  yet  qualify  to  vote  In  their  new  home 
States. 


"(2)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  administrative  assistant,  to  be  in 
addition  to  his  administrative  assistants 
authorized  by  other  provisions  of  law.  to 
assemble,  collect,  and  provide  to  those  States 
not  having  the  voting  residence  requirements 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  thlB  subsection  necessary  Infor- 
mation to  encourage,  assist,  and  enable  such 
States  to  voluntarily  adopt  legislation  to 
permit  voting  In  presidential  elections  in  the 
manner  described  in  such  subparagraph 
(B).". 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  securing  maximum  voter 
participation  by  providing  uniformity  of 
voting  provisions  in  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  shall  report 
to  the  House  its  findings  and  recon^nenda- 
tlons  by  January  15,  1966. 


Pedeeal  Voting  Assistance  Program 
(Speech  by  Stephen  S.  Jackson,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower) .  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Citizenship,  Washington,  D.C., 
September  18, 1964) 

First  of  all.  It  Is  my  pleasant  privilege  to 
extend  to  you  oflScers  and  all  of  the  members 
of  your  organization  cordial  greetings  and 
good  wishes  that  your  conference  will  be  a 
successful  one.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  on  this  occa- 
sion concerning  the  Federal  voting  assistance 
program.  There  have  been  a  n\imber  of 
manifestations  of  interest  In  this  program  re- 
cently: request  for  radio  talk,  very  favorable 
comments  In  two  current  periodicals,  and  re- 
quests for  speeches  before  the  Interested  and 
patriotic  groups.  This,  I  believe.  Is  a  very 
salutary  and  encouraging  manifestation  of 
the  increased  Interest  there  Is  on  the  part  of 
our  citizenry  In  the  Importance  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  our  people  to  vote.  The 
w^ide  utilization  of  our  franchise  to  vote  as 
citizens  of  this  coxintry  Is  indeed  a  strong 
guarantee  of  the  preservation  of  our  demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  traditions.  Tour  association 
is  to  be  commended  for  selecting  for  serious 
consideration  by  this  organization  of  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  the  theme  of 
"What  can  I  do  In  my  community  to  help 
promote  citizen  voting." 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  advertising 
council  recently  opened  Its  campaign  In 
which  equivalent  to  over  $8  million  worth  of 
space  in  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  time  on 
television  and  radio  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  all  eligible  voters  of  this 
country  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  through  the  use  of  the 
ballot.  This  campaign  Is  entirely  nonparti-^ 
san  and  was  strongly  supported  by  both  of 
the  major  political  parties.  They  have  made 
studies  as  to  the  areas  where  the  greatest 
number  of  citizens  fall  to  vote.  They  have 
determined  that  this  Is  largely  In  the  age 
group  from  voting  age  through  to  the  age  of 
30.  In  yoMi  plans  as  to  how  you  can  help 
promote  citizen  voting,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
sider directing  special  efforts  toward  this 
group.  Many  of  these  young  people  will  be 
our  leaders  In  various  pvu-suits  in  the  years 
to  come.  A  live  and  active  Interest  In  the 
issues  and  problems  confronting  our  country 
and  the  expression  of  their  views  on  these 
Issues  at  the  polls  is  in  Itself  an  Important 
asset  In  developing  maturity  and  good  citi- 
zenship. 

I  have  been  asked  to  >alk  briefly  to  you 
about  a  special  segment  of  our  people  who 
are,  because  of  Federal  service,  away  from 
their  homes  and  normal  polling  places  serv- 
ing their  country  In  uniform  and  as  civilians 
overseas  In  nearly  a  hundred  nations 
througho\it  the  world. 

The  foundation  of  our  present  program 
was  firmly  established  by  the  TJ.S.  Congress 
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In  Its  most  recent  enactment  on  this  subject 
by  enacting  a  measure  known  as  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955.  Section  201 
of  that  act  authorized  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  agency  "to  coordinate  and  facilitate  such 
actions  as  may  be  required  to  discharge 
Federal  responsibilities  under  this  act."  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  designated  by 
the  President.  He,  In  turn,  has  aeslgnalcd 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Norman 
S.  Paul,  as  the  coordinator  of  the  program, 
and  I  am  special  assistant  to  Secretary  Paul. 
The  Congress,  In  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act,  recommended  that  the  several 
States  take  immediate  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative action  to  enable  every  person  other- 
wise eligible  and  absent  from  his  voting  resi- 
dence to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  providing 
such  person  Is:  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents;  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  of  the  United  States  and  their  spovises 
and  dependents;  and  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  in  all  categories  serving 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  several 
States,  and  their  spouses  and  dependents 
when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them; 
and  finally,  members  of  religious  groups  or 
welfare  agencies  assisting  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  who  are  offlclally  attached  to 
and  serving  with  them,  and  their  spouses 
and  dependents. 

A  very  Important  feature  of  this  act  pro- 
vides for  a  Federal  post  card  application  for 
a  ballot  and  urges  Its  acceptance  by  the 
States.  This  ballot  Is  sent  free  of  postage 
including  airmail  with  special  handling  to 
accelerate  its  dispatch  to  the  Individual's 
home  State  and  return  to  his  place  of  assign- 
ment. This  post  card  application  for  ab- 
sentee ballot  requires  certain  Information 
which  is  prescribed  In  the  statute.  When 
It  Is  filled  out  and  properly  witnessed  and 
addressed  It  is  dispatched  to  the  election 
ofiBcer  of  the  voting  residence  of  the  appli- 
cant. All  States  that  permit  absentee  voting 
accept  and  act  upon  the  application,  return 
the  ballot  to  the  individual  who  then  in  the 
privacy  of  his  quarters  may  enter  his  vote, 
seal  the  ballot,  and  again  dispatch  it  air- 
mail, special  handling,  without  postage. 

Section  302  says:  "OfBcial  post  cards,  bal- 
lots, voting  instructions,  and  envelopes  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act,  whether  transmitted  in- 
dividually or  In  bulk,  shall  be  free  of  post- 
age. Including  airmail  postage.  In  the 
United  States  malls." 

The  Congress  has  actually  made  It  easier 
to  vote  perhaps  than  It  is  for  some  of  us 
who  may  be  obliged  to  stand  In  line  for  a 
long  period  of  time  to  await  our  opportunity 
to  enter  the  polling  booth. 

Pour  years  ago  the  percentage  of  those  en- 
titled to  vote  under  this  program  was  some- 
what disappointing.  The  average  civilian  and 
military  fell  far  short  of  the  percentage  of 
voters  here  in  the  United  States  who  voted 
from  their  home  residence.  The  latter  turned 
out  about  60  percent  of  the  eligible  voters, 
whereas  the  people  in  the  Federal  absentee 
voting  program  averaged  off  at  about  40  per- 
cent. 

Since  this  Federal  post  card  application  for 
the  ballot  Is  the  key  mechanism  In  this  whole 
program.  It  was  determined  by  the  Defense 
Department  that  as  far  as  the  military  were 
concerned,  this  Federal  p>06t  card  applica- 
tion should  be  delivered  to  every  eligible 
military  person  in  hand  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  signed  the  directive  to  that  effect. 
However,  there  are  other  facets  to  the  pro- 
gram which  need  changed.  Since  1955,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Defense  Department  have 
visited  every  State  in  the  Union  carrying  out 
the  mandate  of  Congress  to  recommend  and 
persuade  the  States  to  amend  their  laws  so 
as  to  facilitate  and  remove  restrictive  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  absentee  voting  by 
eligible  voters  in  these  categories.  The  co- 
operation of  the  States  with  very,  very  few  ex- 


ceptions has  been  most  encouraging,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  military  per- 
sonnel. Virtually  all  barriers  have  been 
removed. 

Once  the  way  was  cleared  and  the  Federal 
poet  card  applications  provided,  there  was 
and  still  is  the  task  to  prevail  on  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  to  actually  apply  and  to 
vote.  Of  course,  the  first  step  is  to  make 
certain  that  he  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  registration  and  I  might  say 
that  this  is  a  factor  which  you  must  con- 
sider in  any  program  to  Increase  the  voting 
in  your  community.  If  the  citizen  Is  not 
registered,  of  course,  he  cannot  vote.  Reg- 
istration has  been  made  easier  for  the  mili- 
tary personnel  and  to  some  degree  others  In 
these  categories;  for  Instance,  the  receipt  of 
the  Federal  application.  In  some  Instances, 
Is  acceptance  of  the  requirement  for  registra- 
tion. There  are  still  two  States  that  require 
personal  registration  even  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  others  In  these  cate- 
gories. There  are  some  States  where  registra- 
tion must  be  completed  40  to  45  days  before 
election  day.  Every  State,  of  course,  has  Its 
ovm  laws  for  determining  eligibility  for  reg- 
istration and  the  details  with  respect  to  vot- 
ing. The  Defense  Department  has  compiled 
voting  Information  for  use  In  the  absentee 
voting  program.  It  Is  undoubtedly  the  best 
compendium  of  the  law  on  the  subject  as  far 
as  we  can  ascertain  available  anywhere.  The 
detailed  requirements,  time  factors,  pro- 
cedures of  every  State,  are  set  forth  In  this 
brochure.  These  are  distributed  throughout 
the  world  to  the  Voting  Assistance  Officers  in 
the  services.  These  officers  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  familiarizing  themselves 
with  the  details  of  the  program  and  with 
the  ability  to  advise  any  prospective  absentee 
voter  of  the  laws  of  his  State  with  all  of  the 
requirements  that  are  necessary  for  him  to 
vote.  They  have  the  responsibility  to  see  to 
it  that  the  Federal  post  card  application  Is 
distributed  In  hand  to  all  eligible  voters.  A 
copy  of  this  voting  information  Is  available 
in  all  Installations  to  be  posted  up  on  the 
bulletin  board  In  a  prominent  place  where 
the  voters  can  see  the  requirements  In  their 
Individual  States. 

That  Is  not  the  end  of  the  task.  Although 
they  have  the  necessary  Information,  there 
Is  also  need  to  persuade  them  to  use  the  ap- 
plication and  to  fill  It  out  and  send  their 
ballots.  The  Defense  Department  has  estab- 
lished throughout  the  world  a  staged  pro- 
gram designed  In  a  series  of  steps,  not  only 
to  see  to  it  that  the  registration  and  send- 
ing the  application  in  time  is  carried  out, 
but  also  to  encourage  the  military  personnel 
to  send  the  ballots  In  time  that  they  will  be 
accepted  along  with  the  voters  In  their  home 
district. 

Posters,  radio  and  TV  announcements,  mo- 
tion pictures,  notably  one  entitled.  "The 
Vote."  in  which  E.  G.  Marshall  of  the  TV 
"Defenders"  program  plays  the  leading  role, 
all  of  which  culminates  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember by  the  celebration  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world  of  Armed  Forces 
Voting  Day.  This  Is  the  day  to  "button  up" 
the  program  and  to  get  any  stragglers  that 
still  may  not  have  sent  In  their  ballots  to 
do  so.  Very  elaborate  and  Ingenious  pro- 
grams are  already  planned  for  that  day. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  Federal 
voting  assistance  program,  particularly  as 
it  is  carried  out  by  the  Defense  Department. 
I  have  recently  completed  a  tour  of  installa- 
tions on  the  east  and  west  coasts  where  mil- 
itary personnel  of  all  services  have  been 
called  In  from  other  bases  to  attend  a  con- 
ference and  session  with  the  voting  assist- 
ance officers  In  which  we  highlight  the 
points  that  I  have  referred  to,  express  to 
them  encouragement  and  commendation;  for 
I  must  say  that  It  has  been  a  very  revealing 
and  gratifying  experience  to  note  the  en- 
thtislasm  and  effectiveness  in  which  the 
services  are  carrying  out  this  program.    My 


chief  assistant,  the  Deputy  Coordinator,  has 
Just  completed  another  tour  of  Important 
bases  on  this  same  program.  Everyone  who 
goes  to  a  foreign  country  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  whatever  mis- 
sion is  also  provided  a  packet  and.  if  re- 
quired, given  a  briefing  to  carry  the  message 
and  to  pinpoint  the  salient  features  of  thU 
program  wherever  they  travel  throughout 
the  world. 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  1964  will  show 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  participation 
in  this  program.  We  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Interest  groups  outside  of  the  De- 
fense Department  such  as  yours  have  shown 
in  our  efforts.  We  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  commendation  of  the  American  Herit- 
age Foundation  with  which  we  work  very 
closely  and  which  is  also  stimulating  very 
effective  widespread  Interest  by  our  military 
personnel  away  from  home  through  a  series 
of  contests  and  prizes  for  essaj's,  manifest- 
ing the  views  and  Interest  In  the  program 
through  the  ranks  of  oiir  military.  This 
program  is  meticulously  carried  out  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis  and  the  efforts  to  turn 
out  the  voter  restricted  to  encouragement 
and  persuasion.  Any  actual  order  or  duress 
requiring  voting  Is  prohibited  by  the  statute. 
In  addition  to  Increasing  the  vote  In  your 
own  community,  you  too  can  be  helpful  In 
this  program  to  spread  the  word  to  your 
friends  who  have  sons  or  relatives  away  from 
home  In  the  Armed  Forces,  particularly,  to 
write  to  them  tirglng  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  great  privilege,  the  very  corner- 
stone In  that  structure  of  our  democracy 
which  our  people  In  imlform  are  dispersed 
through  the  ramparts  of  the  world  to  pro- 
tect, to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  preserve 
our  great  traditions  and  Ideals  of  democracy. 
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VOTmG  RIGHTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
remain  silent  when  events  in  a  State  of 
this  Union  demand  that  I  speak.  To  re- 
main silent  v/ould  be  to  remain  silent 
in  shame  even  when  to  speak  is  to  do  not 
enough.  Events  that  have  taken  place  in 
a  city  hundreds  of  miles  away  affect  us 
as  directly  as  If  they  had  occurred  at  our 
own  back  door,  for  each  of  us  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  this  Union.  If  one  part  is 
ill,  then  we  are  all  ill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  suffering  from  a 
grave  illness  and  covered  by  a  shame  that 
is  difficult  to  bear.  In  Selma,  Ala., 
"Helmeted  hounds  of  hate"  with  weight- 
ed night  sticks,  clothed  in  ignorance 
and  armed  with  hypocrisy  have  given 
all  too  vivid  a  symptom  of  our  illness. 
They  have  shown  us  to  our  shame  that 
ambition,  greed,  and  hate  can  still  warp 
the  minds  of  decent  men  and  turn  them 
into  savages.  Neither  honors  nor  rights 
nor  the  cloth  of  the  church  can  prevent 
their  brutality. 

And  all  for  nothing;  for  the  free  flow 
of  cars  on  a  highway  for  several  hours. 
This  is  the  legal  justification  of  these 
acts  that  have  sent  scores  of  people — who 
ask  nothing  but  that  they  be  allowed  to 
exercise  their  constitutional  rights — to 
the  hospital  and  left  others  battered  and 
bruised.  Even  as  I  speak  three  min- 
isters lie  in  a  hospital;  two  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  one  of  them  In  critical 
condition. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  my 
colleagues,  that  we  cannot  and  we  must 


not  allow  these  outrages  to  continue. 
They  strike  against  this  very  Congress, 
against  our  expressed  will.  They  strike 
against  the  Constitution,  against  its  very 
rights.  But  above  all  they  strike  against 
the  very  dignity  of  man,  against  the 
Creator  Himself. 

Tney  must  cease.    They  shall  cease. 

These  people,  and  all  who  believe  that 
their  cause  is  just,  ask  for  nothing  but 
that  they  be  allowed  to  exercise  their 
right  to  vote.  Their  reqmest,  couched  in 
peaceful  terms,  is  as  simple  as  that.  On 
February  8.  1965,  I  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  introduced  a  bill  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  which  would  provide  for 
the  implementation  of  voting  rights. 
Events  show  us  clearly  that  Congress 
must  act  on  this  bill  before  more  blood 
is  spilled  and  greater  rigtots  are  violated. 
I  hope  that  we  will  act  with  speed,  for 
speed  is  indicated.  And  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will  support  and  act  with 
similar  dispatch. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

,  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  31  I  was  absent  attending  a 
hearing  in  the  Senate  on  matters  affect- 
ing my  district,  and  was  not  present  for 
the  rollcall.  Had  I  beeri  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye."  \ 


DOCK  STRIKE'S  EFFECT  ON  FOOD 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lengthy  longshore  strike  has  caused  seri- 
ous economic  damage  to  many  innocent 
persons  and  has  probably  damaged  the 
economy  to  some  extent.  All  too  seldom 
does  the  press  report  the  unnecessary 
and  unpublicized  harm  which  is  done  to 
business  men  and  women,  their  stock- 
holders and  employees.  The  public  at 
large  usually  pays  for  these  unnecessary 
strikes  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  The 
respected  veteran  marine  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Walter  Ham- 
shar,  has  conducted  a  series  of  very  frank 
interviews  about  the  dock  strike.  He 
calls  a  spade  a  spade.  The  failure  of  the 
Johnson  administration  to  act  construc- 
tively in  this  prolonged  tieup  is  clearly 
identified  in  the  article.  The  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation is  also  obvious.  In  previous  Rec- 
ord insertions  I  have  used  Mr.  Hamshar's 
articles  about  the  role  of  independent 
unions  and  the  lack  of  adequate  con- 
tempt procedures  in  connection  with  the 


New  York  Port  Authority  as  examples  of 
responsible  reporting. 

The  dock  strike  which  affects  millions 
of  American  families  has  dragged  on  un- 
necessarily week  after  week  and  the  real 
damage  which  has  been  done  in  the  field 
of  individual  products  both  in  the  import 
and  export  field  has  been  discussed  all 
too  little.  Even  at  this  late  date  it  is  im- 
portant that  Government  officials,  and 
the  public,  realize  the  harm  which  has 
been  done  so  that  constructive  remedial 
actions  for  the  future  can  be  considered. 
I  commend  the  courage  of  those  in  the 
food  business  who  allowed  their  names  to 
be  quoted  in  this  article  and  I  understand 
that  some  could  not  permit  the  use  of 
their  names.  Once  the  facts  of  the  dam- 
age created  by  the  dock  strike  are  known, 
a  sensible  dialog  as  to  what  should  be 
done  can  begin. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  article  to  which  reference  is  made : 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mar.  8, 

1965] 
Dock  Strike's  Effect  on  Food  Industry — 

Losses  Disastrous  to  Importers  and  Ex- 
porters 

The  protracted  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast 
longshore  strike  has  caused  financial  losses 
that  were  described  as  disastrous  to  the 
Nation's  farmers  and  food  Importers  and  ex- 
porters. 

Sidney  Washer,  of  the  John  Thallon  Co., 
meat  Importers  and  exporters,  said  that  If 
the  strike  had  lasted  much  longer  his  firm 
would  "have  gone  bankrupt.  We  lost  70-80 
percent  of  our  regular  business  and  It  will 
take  us  a  long  time  to  recoup  our  losses — if 
we  ever  do." 

Mr.  Washer,  who  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  Committee  on  Beef 
Promotion  and  on  the  Department's  Joint 
Meat  Committee,  charged  that  the  strike  was 
created  by  "people  who  just  don't  give  a 
damn"  and  was  prolonged  to  "serve  their  own 
selfish  ends."  He  referred  to  the  leaders  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, and  to  President  Johnson's  laxity  In 
taking  action  to  stop  the  strike. 

The  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  market  was 
described  as  being  demoralized  at  present 
by  a  spokesman  for  the  H.  Schnell  &  Co., 
fruit  Importers  and  exporters. 

He  said  that  even  when  the  strike  ended 
In  New  York  dock  labor  seemed  reluctant 
to  work,  possibly  because  the  South  Atlantic 
and  gulf  ports  were  then  still  tied  up.  "You 
can  lead  a  horse  to  water"  he  said,  "but  you 
can't  make  him  drink." 

The  market  was  still  In  a  confused  state  he 
noted,  because  of  the  piers  clogged  with 
freight  and  the  shipments  still  on  vessels 
diverted  elsewhere  during  the  tieup. 

The  garlic  market,  he  predicted,  was  due 
for  some  trouble.  The  company  has  four  or 
five  shipments  of  garlic  which  will  be  un- 
loaded at  the  same  time.  During  the  strike 
the  lack  of  garlic  in  retail  stores  caused  a 
rise  in  prices.  When  the  new  shipments  are 
unloaded  the  price  of  garlic  is  certain  to 
drop.  Most  of  the  hardships  suffered  by 
fruit  companies  have  been  caused  and  will 
be  caused  by  this  uneven  flow  of  goods  Into 
the  trade,  he  explained. 

"You  never  get  back  what  you  lose  in  this 
business,"  he  said. 

Most  small  outfits  had  suffered  a  great 
deal  of  financial  hardships.  "Many  of  them 
had  to  borrow  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  to  tide  them  over.  Even  though  they 
weren't  getting  their  goods  delivered  they 
had  to  pay  freight  and  import  duties." 

Many  of  these  companies,  he  said,  used  up 
their  available  reserve  funds  and  "with  noth- 
ing coming  in"  were  forced  to  borrow  heavUy. 
His  own  company.  In  order  to  keep  customers, 


went  so  far  as  to  ship  by  air.  "We  flew  In 
endives  from  Belgium  at  a  cost  many  times 
the  regtdar  shipping  price." 

Jack  Bjrme,  vice  president  of  the  Man- 
hattan Refrigeration  Co.,  said  that  the  port 
tieup  caused  some  16  food  warehouses  In  the 
city  to  lay  off  a  "couple  of  hundred  men."  , 
When  the  strike  did  end,  he  said,  "It  was  like 
a  feast  at  the  end  of  a  famine.  We  were 
swamped  trying  to  get  something  off  the 
first  few  boats." 

Out-of-town  suppliers  and  farmers,  he  re- 
marked, were  badly  affected  by  the  strike  as 
were  truckers  who  had  nothing  to  truck  In 
or  out  of  the  city. 

American  meat  exports  were  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  long  strike.  One  packer,  It 
was  noted,  had  lost  2  million  pounds  of  meat 
tied  up  In  a  warehouse.  Markets  were  also 
lost  because  foreign  customers  bought  meats 
elsewhere. 

One  part  of  the  Industry  that  suffered  losses 
most  people  were  unaware  of  was  the  small 
apple  market.  Small  apples  are  hard  to  sell 
In  the  United  States  but  are  in  demand  in 
Europe.  Because  of  the  length  of  the  strike 
45  to  50  percent  of  all  these  apples  have 
spoiled  and  will  have  to  be  dumped. 

Most  fruit  Importers  and  exporters  blamed 
the  lack  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  President 
Johnson  for  prolonging  the  tieup  while 
others,  reluctant  to  blame  the  President  di- 
rectly, noted  that  "somebody  definitely  was 
slow." 

Port  congestion  has  also  created  problems. 
The  trucking  Industry  will  begin  an  embargo 
today  on  all  goods  slated  for  export.  The 
reason  for  the  move,  an  industry  spokesman 
said,  was  becaiise  "trucks  were  forced  to 
wait  3  days  or  more"  to  make  pickups  and 
deliveries. 


DR.    SAULNIER    ON    THE    ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  witnesses  at  the  recent 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings  on 
the  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
was  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  professor 
of  economics  at  Barnard  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  a  former  member  and 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. Dr.  Saulnier's  testimony  con- 
siders the  administration's  general  eco- 
nomic policy  with  particular  attention  to 
the  failures  of  its  international  economic 
policy.  Because  of  the  numerous  eco- 
nomic problems  that  the  United  States  is 
facing  in  the  international  area.  Dr. 
Saulnier's  testimony  is  of  great  impor- 
tance,' and  I,  therefore,  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Testimony    by    Dr.    Raymond    J.    Saulnier, 
Professor  of  Econorhcs,  Barnard  College. 
Columbia  University.  Before  the   Joint 
Economic    Committee    of   the   Congress, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  25,  1965 
Mr.   Chairman,   my  name  is  Rajrmond  J. 
Saulnier  and  I  am  a  resident  of  New  York 
City,  where  I  am  professor  of  economics  at 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University.    I  am 
here  at  your  invitation,  for  which  I  thank 
you,  to  give  you  and  your  fellow  committee 
members  my  reactions  to  the  President's  Jan- 
uary 1965  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress 
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and  to  the  accompanying  Annual  Report  to 
the  President  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  I  will.  If  I  may,  refer  to  the  two 
documents  jointly  as  the  Economic  Report. 

There  are  many  good  things  to  say  about 
this  year's  Economic  Report  but  I  can  per- 
haps be  most  helpful  to  the  committee  by 
directing  myself  to  the  point  on  which  I  re- 
gard the  report,  and  administration  economic 
policy  generally,  as  most  open  to  criticism. 
That  point  is  international  economic  policy. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  I  have  no  reservations 
about  domestic  economic  policy.  I  have  a 
good  many,  but  the  principal  one  is  that  at 
this  junct\ire  domestic  economic  policy  is 
inadequately  attuned  to  the  needs  of  our 
International  position.  My  testimony,  there- 
fore, will  be  directed  mainly  to  international 
economic  policy  and  specifically  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  Its  ramifica- 
tions are  so  many,  however,  and  so  far-reach- 
ing that  they  will  permit  me  to  comment  on 
virtually  every  major  part  of  the  Economic 
Report. 

To  state  my  reservations  concisely,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  economic  report  understates 
the  gravity  of  the  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem and  I  feel  quite  siire  that  In  its  approach 
to  this  problem  the  administration  is  relying 
too  much  on  measures  that  can  give  only 
temporary  relief  and  which  may,  in  the 
longer  run.  prove  to  be  positively  harmful. 
I  don't  know  why  the  Council  chose  to  use 
the  title  "Approaching  External  Balance"  for 
the  section  of  chapter  I  of  the  repwrt  dealing 
with  U.S.  international  payments:  but  as- 
suredly this  does  not  describe  events  in  1964. 
Nor  does  it  describe  the  trend  of  events  since 
1960.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  first  get  the  facts 
stated  simply. 

I  need  not  tell  this  committee  that  to  get 
the  facts  on  the  balance  of  payments  stated 
simply  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  There  are 
so  many  items,  plus  and  minus,  and  they  can 
be  grouped  in  so  many  different  categories 
and  presented  In  so  many  degrees  of  nrt- 
ness  and  grossness  it  is  rare  that  any  two 
sets  of  numbers  can  be  compared  with  one 
another.  But  we  must  make  a  comparison 
at  least  between  2  years  If  we  are  to  say 
anything  about  the  drift  of  things.  To  this 
end  I  have  first  taken  the  1960  figures  put 
together  by  the  Treasxiry  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's.  February  6,  1961,  message  to 
the  Congress  on  the  "U.S.  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments and  the  Gold  Outflow"  and  then  made 
some  guesses  as  to  the  1964  figures  that  fit 
into  these  same  categories  of  net  payments 
and  net  receipts.  The  figures  r>re  recorded 
in  the  table  which  I  have  appended  to  this 
testimony.  No  ofllcial  figures  are  available  as 
yet  for  1964  as  a  whole,  but  guesses  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  (1)  full  data  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  the  year,  which  are 
already  available;  (il)  selected  data  for  the 
fourth  quarter,  which  were  released  recently: 
and  (ill)  what  we  know  of  the  seasonal  and 
other  factors  that  have  affected  the  behavior 
of  the  principal  items  on  which  fourth- 
quarter  Information  is  not  yet  available. 

What  I  can  offer  are  guesses  only,  but  they 
will  be  corrected  or  confirmed  before  long 
by  official  estimates  and  I  doubt  that  they 
will  be  far  out  of  the  way. 

What  does  this  comparison  of  1964  with 
1960  tell  us?  It  tells  us  that  even  when  we 
look  at  annual  figures  we  see  very  little  prog- 
ress in  reducing  the  overall  deficit;  and  the 
committee  knows  that  my  figure  for  the  over- 
all 1964  deficit  is  very  much  below  the  def- 
icit, on  an  annual  rate  basl.*;,  that  was  in- 
curred in  the  final  quarter  of  the  year.  It  Is 
perfectly  clear  that  in  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  the  drift  of  things  is  not 
good.  We  are  not  approaching  external  bal- 
ance. 

To  get  at  the  roots  of  the  problem,  we  have 
to  look  at  the  various  major  items  affecting 
the  deficit.  I  direct  your  attention,  first,  to 
the  two  Government  programs:  military  ex- 
penditures abroad  and  economic  aid.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  both  appear  in  this  table  on 


a  very  net  basis;  what  is  shown  Is  the  net 
dollar  outflow  which  arises  from  these  pro- 
grams, not  by  any  means  the  total  amount 
spent  abroad  on  them  and  by  no  means  their 
total  budgetary  cost.  What  the  table  does 
show  is  that  in  4  years  the  net  dollar  out- 
flow from  military  expenditures  abroad  has 
been  reduced  by  only  $200  million  and  that 
the  net  dollar  outflow  from  foreign  economic 
aid  is  unchanged. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  these  results  do  far 
less  than  justice  to  the  efforts  that  the 
agencies  administering  these  programs  have 
made  to  reduce  net  dollar  outflows.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
these  efforts. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  progress  has  been 
largely  or  entirely  overcome  by  other  fac- 
tors affecting  the  programs.  In  the  case  of 
military  programs,  measures  taken  to  check 
dollar  outflow  have  been  almost  entirely  off- 
set by  rising  on-site  costs.  About  one-half 
of  our  foreign  military  expenditures  are  in 
Western  E^irope  and  prices  and  wages  have 
risen  sharply  there  in  recent  years.  Price 
Indexes  show  increases  of  5  to  20  percent, 
depending  on  the  country  we  have  In  mind 
and  whether  we  are  talking  about  consiuner 
or  wholesale  prices;  and  labor  cost  indexes 
have  risen  in  some  cases  by  as  much  as  40 
percent.  With  the  size  of  our  military  pro- 
grams broadly  unchanged,  these  on-site  cost 
and  price  increases  have  pretty  effectively 
canceled  out  what  progress  could  be  made — 
and  it  has  been  substantial — in  supplying 
our  forces  from   domestic  production. 

One  naturally  has  southeast  Asia  in  mind 
in  thinking  about  these  things,  but  it  seems 
clear  that  offshore  procurement  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  any  further  prog- 
ress in  reducing  the  net  dollar  outflow  from 
military  expenditures  abroad  must  come,  if 
it  is  to  come  at  all,  by  reducing  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  military  presence  in  Western 
Europe.  I  am  no  military  expert,  but  it 
seems  vary  strange  to  me  that,  considering 
what  has  happened  in  recent  years  in  meth- 
ods of  defense,  we  need  to  have  as  large  a 
military  presence  in  Western  Europe — espe- 
cially as  large  a  number  of  personnel — as  we 
now  have  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  to  rcstudy  the  deployment 
of  our  military  forces  abroad:  and  I  need  not 
add  that  if  things  take  a  further  turn  for 
the  worse  in  southeast  Asia,  the  need  for 
such  a  reappraisal  will  be  greatly  heightened. 

In  the  case  of  economic  aid  programs,  the 
table  shows  that  no  reduction  at  all  has  been 
made  since  1960  in  reducing  net  dollar  out- 
flow. Again,  I  must  add  that  this  veils  en- 
tirely the  efforts  that  the  agencies  admin- 
istering these  programs  have  made  to  check 
dollar  outflows,  and  veils  the  accomplish- 
ment which  should  be  credited  to  them.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  major  accomplishment  that  the 
net  dollar  outflow  has  been  held  unchanged 
when  the  total  outpayments  of  dollars  under 
the  aid  program  have  risen  from  $3.4  bil- 
lion In  1960  to  what  I  would  guess  was  $4.5 
billion  in  1964.  We  know  that  the  figure  was 
$4.5  billion  in  1963  and  I  judge  it  was  rough- 
ly the  same  in  1964.  Net  dollar  outflow  has 
been  reduced  from  about  20  percent  of  for- 
eign aid  payments  in  1960  to  about  15  per- 
cent in  1964.  but  this  progress  has  been  off- 
set by  Increases  in  the  dollar  size  of  the 
program. 

We  must  approach  any  revision  of  foreign 
economic  aid  programs,  like  changes  In  the 
deployment  of  military  forces,  with  the  most 
conscientious  regard  for  the  national  policy 
con.?iderations  involved.  But  as  a  technical 
matter  it  would  appear  that,  since  it  will 
probably  not  be  possible  to  reduce  the  net 
dollar  outflow  ratio  much  below  the  15-per- 
cent level  already  reached,  any  balance-of- 
payments  relief  to  be  obtained  in  the  foreign 
economic  aid  area  can  be  obtained  only  by 
reducing  the  overall  size  of  the  program. 

The  typical  sequence  In  public  dialog  on 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  Is  first  to 
acknowledge  the  net  dollar  outflows  associ- 


ated with  foreign  military  expenditures  and 
economic  aid,  second  to  express  despair  over 
doing  anything  to  reduce  them,  and  then  to 
turn  to  private  capital  outflows  as  the  place 
to  find  the  required  solutions.  It  is  In  this 
last  step  that  we  are  making  our  big  mis- 
take.   Let  me  explain. 

The  point  that  Is  vital  and  crucial  about 
private  capital  outflows  is  that  they  are  a 
plus,  not  a  minus.  In  our  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments.  The  categories  that  were 
used  In  the  1961  presentation  on  the  balance 
of  payments,  and  which  I  have  tried  to  bring 
up  to  date  in  the  table  appended  to  this 
testimony,  show  clearly  enough  that  private 
capital  transactions  have  a  dual  effect  in  the 
balance  of  payments.  There  are  inflows  as 
well  as  outfiows,  and  the  inflows  are  actually 
very  much  larger  than  would  appear  from 
the  table.  In  the  first  place,  the  table  gives 
$3.5  billion  as  income  from  private  invest- 
ment broad  In  1964  but  this  is  a  very  net 
figure.  We  can  estimate  Income  from  foreign 
private  Investment  In  1964  at  $4.8  billion, 
of  which  $3.7  billion  was  derived  from  direct 
investments  abroad  and  $1.1  billion  from 
portfolio  investments..  It  is  only  when  we 
net  against  this  $4.8  billion  figure  an  esti- 
mated $1.3  billion  of  payments  to  foreigners 
for  their  Investments  in  the  United  States 
that  we  obtain  the  $3.5  billion  noted  in  the 
table. 

In  the  second  place,  a  substantial  amount 
of  our  exports  arise  from  Investments  which 
American  companies  have  made  abroad.  This 
question  was  dealt  with  in  the  study  entitled 
"The  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments  in  1968." 
which  was  published  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution in  1963.  In  table  V-8  of  that  study 
are  estimates  to  the  effect  that  direct  invest- 
ments abroad  (1)  Induce  exports  from  the 
United  States  equal  to  10.6  percent  annually 
of  the  amount  of  such  investments  outstand- 
ing: and  (11)  Induce  imports  to  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  of  6.5  percent  annually 
of  our  direct  foreign  investments.  Thus,  we 
have  a  net  Inducement  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  of  4.1  percent  of  the  amount 
of  our  direct  Investments  abroad. 

The  study  stated  that  the  value  of  these 
Investments  In  1961  was  $34.7  billion  and 
estimated  that  they  would  reach  $50.1  billion 
in  1968.  If  we  interpolate  a  value  of  $45 
billion  for  1964,  which  seems  reasonable,  the 
net  Induced  trade  effect  for  1964  of  U.S. 
private  direct  Investment  abroad  may  be 
placed  at  plus  $1.8  billion.  Together  with 
the  plus  $4.8  billion  of  private  foreign  in- 
vestment Income,  this  demonstrates  what  I 
stated  at  the  outset:  Private  capital  accounts 
are  a  plus,  not  a  minus.  In  the  U.S.  balance 
of  international  payments.  And  it  Is  espe- 
cially notable  that  they  were  a  plus  even 
under  the  swollen  capital  outfiow  conditions 
of  1964. 

Now,  because  private  foreign  investment  is 
a  plus  In  our  balance  of  payments.  It  follows 
that  to  take  measures  to  reduce  these  invest- 
ments Is  like  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg,  and  the  simile  is  remarkably 
suitable.  At  least,  they  will  gravely  Impair 
one  such  goose.  No  one  will  deny  that,  other 
things  equal,  we  can  help  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments today  if  we  reduce  new  private  for- 
eign investment  outfiows  today.  But  we 
have  to  think  about  tomor  ow.  too.  The 
point  is  that  a  reduction  of  private  capital 
outfiows  today  will  reduce  our  dollar  inflows 
tomorrow  It  can  provide  only  a  temporary 
assist.  How  temporary  it  is  in  the  case  of 
direct  foreign  investment  may  be  seen  from 
estimates  made  in  the  Brookings  Institution 
study  referred  to  earlier.  This  study  esti- 
mated that,  on  a  cumulative  basis,  the  dollar 
outfiow  initially  entailed  in  new  direct  for- 
eign investment  is  fully  offset  in  5  years 
by  the  dollar  infiow  which  it  produces,  that 
it  becomes  a  plus  In  the  6th  year,  and  that 
by  the  10th  year  it  has  produced  infiows 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  initial 
outflow.     The  authors  put  It  this  way:  "By 
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tbe  end  of  the  10th  yeaij,  the  simi  of  the 
inflows  Is  more  than  double  the  original  out- 
flow and  the  beneficial  effects  continue  at  a 
growing  rate  thereafter.' 

Thus,  as  relief  measiu'ea,  attempts  to  cor- 
rect a  balance-of-payments  disequilibrium  by 
reducing  private  foreign  Investment  are  worse 
than  merely  temporary;  after  an  Interval — 
and  In  the  case  of  direct  lorelgn  Investment 
the  Interval  is  a  short  one— they  are  deficit- 
inducing.  They  have.  In  abort,  a  boomerang 
effect.  Obviously,  unless  lasting  correctives 
are  found  before  the  boomerang  has  had  time 
to  make  its  circuit,  one  ^an  receive  a  very 
nasty  blow. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deprecate  the  necessity 
for  taking  temporary  relief  measures  such  as 
those  that  have  recently  been  announced. 
But  we  want  to  be  sure  that  in  achieving 
some  success  through  temporary  relief  meas- 
ures we  are  not  blinded  to  the  neces.slty  for 
finding  basic  correctives.  The  Importance  of 
such  correctives  cannot  be  overestimated.  As 
things  stand,  it  is  just  such  activities  as  pri- 
vate foreign  investment  that  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  live  with  the  minUBes  in  our  balance 
of  payments :  tourist  expenditures,  military 
expenditures  abroad,  and  foreign  economic 
aid.  The  plain  fact  is  th^t  if  we  do  not  in- 
crease the  plus  factors  la  our  balance  of 
pajrments  we  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  retrenchment  in  some  one  or  more  of 
these  areas.  I  want  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how  we  can  avoid  this  necessity,  but 
before  I  do  that  I  shotild  like  to  comment  on 
gold  and  on  foreign  short-term  credits. 

Balance-of-payments  deficits  are  some- 
times discussed  as  if  we  can  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  finding  basic  remedies  for  them 
by  giving  up  gold  or  by  obtaining  larger 
amounts  of  short-term  credit  from  other 
nations. 

Other  proposals  have  to  do  with  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  internationaljly.  involving  either 
devaluation  to  a  lower,  but  still  fixed,  parity, 
or  the  adoption  of  a  fluctuating  rate. 

With  a  bearing  on  all  these  proposals,  the 
Congress  has  recently  enacted  a  law.  under 
urgent  pressure  of  events,  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  legally  to  divest  ourselves 
of  increasing  amounts  of  the  gold  we  have 
left.  I  recognize  the  nece$«lty  of  our  having 
had  to  do  this.  It  was  a  case  of  either  chang- 
ing the  law  or  breaking  It.  But  that  does  not 
dispose  of  the  problem.  Gold  is  not  an  inex- 
haustible resource  and  neither  is  credit. 
Further,  the  economic  report  and  other  re- 
cent official  statements  have  said  that  we  will 
not  have  recourse  to  a  chaiage  in  the  price  of 
gold  in  order  to  "solve"  our  problem,  and  for 
this  I  am  grateful.  Indeed,  the  Treasury 
spoke  of  the  "immutable  price  of  $35," 
reaching  into  the  "thesaurus"  for  what  Is 
perhaps  the  least  ambiguous  word  in  our  lan- 
guage. But  if  we  are  not  to  find  oiu-selves  at 
some  future  date  in  the  position  of  having  to 
take  this  word  back,  we  must  find  some 
other  solution  for  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  than  the  export  of  gold  or  the 
search  for  additional  short-term  credits  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  For  one  thing,  we  have 
to  regard  the  domestic  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  as  having  the  same  quality  of  Im- 
mutability as  we  are  properly  striving  to 
maintain  for  the  dollar's  external  value. 

Another  aspect  of  the  recently  enacted  gold 
legislation  Is  that  It  meaUis  that  day-to-day 
exercise  of  personal  discretion,  in  this  case  by 
oflBcials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Is 
more  than  ever  our  protection  against  infla- 
tionary money  supply  increases. 

It  is  crucial  in  this  cajse  that  those  who 
exercise  discretion  be  personally  committed 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  dollar's  domestic 
purchasing  power.  The  enactment  of  the 
gold  cover  law  also  reinforces  my  longstand- 
ing reservation  concerning  any  change  In  the 
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organization  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
that  would  reduce  its  Independence. 

Let  me  turn  next  to  the  instruments  of 
policy  which  must  be  used  If  we  are  to  find 
lasting  correctives  to  the  imbalance  in  our 
international  payments.  First  and  foremost 
is  monetary  policy.  In  the  present  case,  a 
tightening  of  money  policy  Is  called  for. 
This  means  a  slowing  of  the  present  rapid 
rate  of  credit  expansion.  And  It  means  a 
move  toward  higher  Interest  rates.  Including 
higher  long-term  rates.  If  monetary  policy 
Is  to  be  fully  effective  In  helping  our  balance 
of-payments  solution,  it  must  narrow  the 
gap  between  the  relatively  low  borrowing 
costs  In  our  economy  and  the  relatively 
higher  Interest  rates  eleswhere. 

As  a  corrective  instrument  for  use  on  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem,  monetary  policy 
has  many  advantages.  First,  It  is  positive 
as  well  as  negative  in  its  effects.  Unlike  the 
Interest  equalization  tax,  which  is  exclu- 
sively negative  and  prohibitive,  a  narrowing 
of  the  gap  between  the  level  of  borrowing 
costs  and  investment  yields  here  and  abroad 
attracts  funds  Into  our  economy  at  the  same 
time  that  It  tends  to  lessen  the  flow  of 
domestic  savings  abroad.  Second,  by  using 
monetary  policy  we  keep  International  mar- 
kets open  instead  of  closing  them  with  con- 
trols, as  is  typically  done  when  monetary 
policy  is  Immobilized.  In  this  respect,  the 
use  of  money  policy  is  consistent  with  the 
best  traditions  of  International  behavior. 
Third,  it  does  its  work  Impersonally  and  with 
wide  coverage,  obviating  the  whole  apparatus 
of  regulation  and  control  which  is  otherwise 
necessary.  Fourth,  in  Its  domestic  impact  It 
denies  any  encouragement  to  the  pressiu-es 
that  raise  costs  and  prices  and  which,  if 
allowed  to  work  unchecked  under  conditions 
such  as  currently  prevail  In  the  American 
economy,  are  all  too  likely  to  take  effect  and 
to  weaken  our  competitive  capabilities  in 
world  export  markets.  Finally,  by  being 
willing  to  use  monetary  policy  flexibly — as 
otir  friends  abroad  are  In  fact  currently  urg- 
ing us  to  do^we  give  signals  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  mean  what  we  say  when 
we  call  the  price  of  gold  inunutable.  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  do  this,  we  may  someday 
find  ourselves  going  to  the  thesaurus  and 
coming  back  emptyhanded. 

Yet  we  seem  somehow  fearful  of  using 
monetary  policy  lest  it  slow  our  growth 
rate  and  prevent  us  from  eliminating  the 
residual  unemployment  in  our  economy. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  observe  that  it  Is  a 
little  odd  that  this  point  should  be  made 
when  the  Economic  Report  abounds  In  almost 
lyrical  references  to  the  recent  growth  per- 
formance of  the  American  economy.  I  agree 
that  the  economy  has  been  advancing  at  a 
fast  clip.  Considering  the  mixture  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  we  have  had,  it  would 
be  a  miracle,  or  a  tragedy,  if  this  were  not 
the  case.  But  what  the  present  pace  of  the 
economy  signifles  to  me  Is  that,  if  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  monetary  policy  shotild  be 
used  actively,  it  Is  now.  "Two  months  ago 
I  had  occasion  to  say  that  although  I  did 
not  think  the  economy  was  then  overlftSutfed, 
I  thought  it  was  as  close  to  overheating  as 
It  was  safe  to  get.  Without  a  doubt  it  Is 
closer  today  than  it  was  then.  The  time  Is 
here,  if  not  a  bit  past,  to  take  positive  steps 
against  overheating.  Without  burdening 
the  committee  with  a  long  recital  of  statis- 
tics, let  me  note,  first,  that  the  average 
length  of  the  manufacturing  woriiweek  in 
January  was  41.4  hours,  the  highest  It  has 
been  since  World  War  n.  Second,  credit  has 
been  expanding  of  late  at  what  is,  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  an  exceptionally  rapid 
rate. 

These  facts  justify  concern  on  two 
grounds.  First,  when  an  economy  Is  operat- 
ing at  such  a  high  pitch  of  activity,  rapid 
credit  expansion  Is  almost  certain  to  gener- 
ate cost  and  price  increases  that  will  worsen 


any  existing  balance-of-pajrments  deficit. 
This  is  the  International  ground  for  con- 
cern. Second,  It  Is  very  unlikely  that  a  rate 
of  expansion  such  as  we  are  presently  ex- 
periencing can  be  sustained  for  any  ap- 
preciable period  of  time.  This  Is  the  domes- 
tic ground  for  concern.  On  this  latter  point, 
it  is  the  teaching  of  experience  that  the 
seeds  of  economic  recession  are  to  be  found 
In  the  excesses  that  develop  during  periods 
of  expansion.  If  we  go  too  slow  at  times. 
It  is  usually  because  we  have  gone  too  fast 
just  previously.  If  we  moderate  our  speed 
a  bit  right  now,  using  monetary  policy  to 
that  end,  we  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
extending  the  expansion  without  interrup- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  expansion  has  been 
in  course  for  4  years  does  not.  In  itself, 
mean  that  it  must  end  soon.  Let  me  make 
myself  quite  clear  on  this  point.  There  is 
no  necessary  reason  why  the  expansion 
should  not  go  on  Indefinitely.  And  the 
secret  to  keeping  it  going  indefinitely  is  a 
simple  one:  It  Is  to  avoid  surges  and  spurts. 

There  is  a  lot  for  vis  to  learn  on  this  point 
from  recent  Western  E\u"opean  experience. 
It  was  only  2  years  ago  that  many  observers 
were  saying  that  Western  Europe  had  learned 
to  achieve  fast  economic  growth  by  liberal 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and  that  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  follow  their  example.  But 
today  every  country  In  Western  Europe,  not 
excepting  West  Germany,  is  struggling  against 
some  degree  of  cost  and  price  inflation  and 
In  some  case^  against  very  substantial  de- 
grees. In  the  process,  several  of  them  are 
registering  no  growth  at  all  and  one  has 
actually  experienced  recession.  All  the  same, 
I  expect  Western  Europe  to  come  out  of  Its 
difficulties  this  year  In  reasonably  good  shape, 
but  only  because  every  country  there  has 
been  willing  to  use  monetary  policy,  and 
flscal  policy  too,  to  suppress  inflationary 
tendencies.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  they 
are  sufficiently  persuaded  of  the  correctness 
of  their  policies  to  be  advising  the  United 
States  not  to  be  overly  shy  about  t;islng 
monetary  and  flscal  policy  to  help  remedy 
Its  payments  Imbalance.  I  don't  like  higher 
Interest  rates  any  more  than  I  like  higher 
prices  of  anything  else,  and  I  am  not  saying 
we  should  move  blindly  to  a  higher  level  of 
interest  rates.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  this 
is  the  time  to  move,  but  of  course  we  should 
move  cautiously.  We  can  perhaps  afford  to 
lean  on  our  improvisations  and  temporary 
relief  measures  In  the  process;  but  we  should 
move,  all  the  same. 

To  make  such  policy  moy^s  does  not  mean 
that  we  sacrifice  all  chances  of  eliminating 
residual  unemployment.  We  all  want  to 
reach  the  4-percent  unemplojment  ratio, 
and  to  keep  on  moving  to  lower  ratios.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  objectives.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  to  achieve  them.  I  believe  we 
are  at  a  point  where  the  help  we  can  get  In 
reducing  residual  unemployment  from  fur- 
ther artificially  Induced  Increases  In  aggre- 
gate demand  will  entail  too  high  a  price  in 
terms  of  side  effects.  Demand  must  remain 
high  and  it  must  grow,  as  it  will,  but  our 
approach  to  the  residual  tmemployment 
problem  should  be  through  selective  pro- 
grams of  job  training,  job  counseling,  and 
placement.  I  congratulate  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  for  the  support  it  gives 
nowadays  to  the  structuralist  approach  to 
the  elimination  of  residual  unemployment. 

Fiscal  policy  Is  the  second  major  instru- 
ment which  can  be  used  to  help  bring  inter- 
national payments  closer  to  balance.  Fortu- 
nately. President  Johnson  put  forward  a 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  which  mod- 
erated the  rate  of  increase  of  Federal  cash 
payments  to  the  public.  Indeed,  it  was  prin- 
cipally this  that  made  it  possible  to  have 
the  1964  tax  cut  without  harmful  side  effects. 
The  analysis  in  the  economic  report  of  the 
tax  cut's  effect  gives  little  or  no  weight  to 
this  factor,  but  It  should  be  clear  that,  if  the 
tax  cut  had  been  enacted  jointly  with  a  large 
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expenditvire  Increase,  we  might  very  well  be 
talking  today  about  a  plain  case  of  Inflatlxjn 
in  the  American  economy.  Credit  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  that  goes  to  those 
who  counseled  expenditure  control  in  1964 
and  those  who  put  it  Into  effect. 

But  what  about  the  fiscal  1966  budget?  I 
have  been  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which 
this  is  being  regarded  as  a  kind  of  austerity 
budget.  Actually,  it  is  a  very  expansionist 
budget.  If  the  President's  proposals  are  en- 
acted. Federal  cash  payments  to  the  public 
will  be  $6  billion  higher  In  fiscal  1966  than 
In  the  current  fiscal  year.  Presumably  the 
increase  will  start  in  July  of  this  year.  How 
fast  the  pace  will  be,  one  cannot  tell.  The 
big  expenditure  increase  will  come,  not  in  the 
purchase  of  military  hardware,  which  is 
where  it  came  in  large  part  between  1961 
and  1964,  but  in  transfer  payments  to  indi- 
viduals and  in  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
States  and  local  governments.  In  general, 
the  fluids  will  go  for  various  programs  in 
the  areas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 
I  have  no  general  criticism  of  the  type  of 
expenditure  increases  contemplated,  though 
we  want  to  be  sure  we  don't  undersupport 
our  Defense  Establishment. 

My  major  concern  is  with  the  volume  of 
expenditures  relative  to  prospective  receipts. 
Jointly  with  the  contemplated  reduction  In 
excise  taxes,  the  big  increase  that  is  projected 
In  spending  will  produce  a  $5.3  billion  deficit 
in  the  administrative  budget  in  fiscal  1966. 
This  is  $1  billion  less  than  the  $6.3  billion 
deficit  that  is  now  officially  projected  for 
fiscal  1965. 

But  it  is  a  different  story  when  we  look 
at  the  cash  consolidated  statement.  When 
the  fiscal  1965  budget  was  first  sent  to  the 
Congress,  it  was  estimated  that  the  cash  def- 
icit would  be  S2.9  billion;  in  October  this 
was  lifted  to  $3.5  billion  and  In  the  January 
1965  budget  message  it  was  lifted  once  more, 
this  time  to  $4  billion.  The  budget  message 
tells  us  that  the  cash  deficit  In  fiscal  1966 
will  be  $3.9  billion,  that  is,  it  will  be  re- 
duced hardly  at  all.  Furthermore,  we  must 
consider  the  fact  that  sales  of  federally  held 
financial  assets  are  expected  to  be  nearly 
$900  million  greater  in  fiscal  1966  than  In 
fiscal  1965.  This  means  that,  in  economic 
and  financial  effect,  the  difference  between 
the  cash  deficits  of  the  2  years  is  not  that 
the  fiscal  1966  deficit  is  $100  million  below 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  1965,  but  that  it  is  $800 
million  larger.  Any  reluctance  there  may  be 
to  use  monetary  policy  more  vigorously  on 
the  ground  that  fiscal  policy  is  turning  re- 
strictionlst  can  be  put  aside.  The  danger  Is 
that  the  mix  of  policy  will  be  too  rich  on 
the  fiscal  side. 

One  more  point  on  fiscal  policy.  One  way 
to  keep  investment  funds  home  and  to  at- 
tract foreign  Investment  funds  here — and 
thus  to  help  correct  our  payments  Imbal- 
ance— ^would  be  to  make  an  additional  cut 
In  the  corporate  Income  tax.  It  will  be  help- 
ful at  some  time  to  get  excise  taxes  removed 
from  the  Federal  tax  system,  as  is  ciurently 
proposed,  but  a  reduction  of  the  corporate 
Income  tax  would  be  more  beneficial  as  far 
as  the  balance  of  payments  Is  concerned. 
And  while  its  first  effect  would  be  to  In- 
crease investment  return,  its  later  effect,  as 
it  was  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  would  be 
to  expand  demand  in  domestic  markets.  The 
impact  sequence  couldn't  be  more  appro- 
priate in  our  present  situation.  I  hope  this 
committee  will  do  all  it  can  to  see  that  oiu: 
war-inflated  corporate  income  tax  is  reduced, 
step  by  step,  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
the  stability  of  the  economy  and  with  fiscal 
prudence. 

Finally,  the  most  important  thing  for  us 
to  do  if  we  are  really  to  correct  our  payments 
imbalance  is  to  improve  our  export  capability 
and  produce  a  surplus  on  trade  account 
very  much  larger  even  than  the  substantial 
surplus  we  now  have.  We  began  efforts  in 
this  direction  in  1958  and  they  were  con- 


tinued vigorously  under  Secretary  Hodges. 
We  should  all  be  grateful  for  the  energy 
and  dedication  which  he  applied  to  that 
task.  But  we  have  to  do  more.  Since  1960 
our  exports  have  grown  only  about  in  propor- 
tion to  our  gross  national  product  and  have 
actually  increased  less  than  world  exports  as 
a  whole. 

In  other  words,  our  penetration  of  world 
markets  is  actually  less  today  than  it  was 
in  1960.  This  is  where  the  big  push  of  policy 
should  come.  Partly,  it  is  a  matter  of  getting 
our  businesses  interested  in  exports  and 
interested  in  designing  products,  especially 
consumer  products,  that  will  be  attractive 
to  foreign  purchasers.  Partly,  it  is  a  matter 
of  building  effective  sales  organizations 
abroad.  But  it  is  also  a  question  of  keeping 
our  products  priced  at  levels  that  will  in- 
crease sales  abroad.  This  is  where  the  wage 
and  productivity  relation  comes  into  the 
problem.  To  enhance  our  competitiveness 
abroad,  wage  increases  must  be  well  within 
the  rate  of  productivity  advances,  and  I 
mean  "well  within."  We  have  had  a  good 
record  in  this  respect  in  the  past  few  years, 
which  in  my  Judgment  is  the  principal 
reason  why  we  have  had  so  favorable  an 
economic  performance.  In  view  of  the 
present  high  pitch  of  economic  activity  and 
the  high-cost  settlements  that  have  re- 
cently been  made,  this  is  an  area  that  the 
Joint  -Economic  Committee  will  want  to 
watch  with  special  care  in  1965. 

This  is  the  time  to  concentrate  on  essen- 
tials. I  shall  close,  therefore,  by  urging  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  focus  Its  at- 
tention in  Its  report  this  year  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  problem  of  our  international 
balance  of  payments.  The  committee  would 
render  a  most  important  service  if  it  were 
to  put  forward  a  program,  going  beyond  what 
has  already  been  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, that  will  provide  lasting  correctives 
for  the  imbalance  that  exists  and  obviate 
the  need  for  the  temporary  relief  measures 
on  which  we  are  now  relying.  The  program 
should  concentrate  on  building  up  the  pluses 
in  oxir  balance  of  payments,  in  order  that 
we  can  be  spared  the  need  to  retrench  on 
the  minuses.  I  need  not  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  at  least  two  of  the  minuses — our 
programs  of  economic  aid  and  our  essential 
military  defense  programs — are  heavy  with 
national  interest. 

How  the  main  items  in  the  V.S.  balance  of 
payments  affected  the  deficit  in  1960  and 
1964 

[In  biUions] 

In        In 
1960    1964 

Overall    deficit $3.8  $3.0 

Trade  (exclusive  of  Government 

programs) 2.2  3.6 

Income  from  private  Investment.     2.  2  3.  5 

Other    items 1.7  2.4 


Net  receipts  and  deficit. .     9.9     12.5 

Military  expenditures  abroad 3.  0  2.  8 

Short-term   capital 2.3  2.5 

Long-term  capital 2.1  4.0 

Travel 1.0  1.7 

Remittances  and  pensions .8  .8 

Economic   aid .7  .7 

Net  payments 9.9     12.5 

Note. — The  categories  in  the  table  and  the 
1960  data  are  from  President  Kennedy's  Feb. 
16.  1961,  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments;  the  1964  data  are  estimates 
by  R.J.S. 


TEN  DAYS  THAT  SHOOK  THE 
KREMLIN'S  WORLD 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 


extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
interesting  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  9,  relative  to  certain  shocka 
that  the  Kremlin  has  had  recently, 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Americans! 
I  am  including  this  statement  herewith; 
Ten  D.\ys  That  Shook  the  Kremlin's  World 
(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

The  men  who  rule  the  Kremlin  have  in 
the  last  10  days  suffered  a  series  of  humlha- 
tions  of  a  magnitude  without  precedent  in 
the  history  of  world  communism. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  Moscow's  word  was 
law  for  all  Communists.  For  well  over  a 
third  of  a  century  the  simplest  definition  of 
a  Communist  was  that  of  a  man  who  thought 
as  Soviet  leaders  told  him  to  think.  Stalin 
made  and  unmade  Communist  leaders  all 
over  the  world  as  he  pleased  and  sometimes, 
as  in  Poland,  got  away  with  dissolving  an 
entire  party. 

The  extent  to  which  the  once  mighty  Rus- 
sians have  fallen  is  Inadequately  represented 
by  the  fact  that  7  out  of  the  26  Communist 
parties  invited  to  last  week's  Moscow  con- 
ference  failed  to  show  up.  A  look  behind  the 
statistics  discloses  that  the  xmdermining  of 
Moscow's  former  authority  has  gone  much 
further  even  than  the  numbers  suggest. 

MINORITY  STATUS 

For  one  thing,  the  seven  absentees — headed 
by  the  Chinese — represent  more  than  half 
the  card-carrying  Communists  in  the  entire 
world.  Their  combined  party  membership  is 
22,000,000,  while  the  parties  that  did  attend 
the  Moscow  meeting  have  only  about  19  mil- 
lion. It  has  now  been  demonstrated,  in  short, 
that  the  Kremlin  can  effectively  command 
less  than  half  the  world's  enrolled  Commu- 
nists. 

Even  worse  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view, 
it  was  possible  to  get  the  19  parties  to  the 
Moscow  conference  only  by  major  concessions 
and  maximum  use  of  pressure.  The  British 
decided  to  come  only  at  the  last  minute.  The 
Cubans  came  only  after  sending  Che  Guevera 
to  Peiping  to  explain  the  economic  catas- 
trophe they  faced  in  risking  Soviet  sanctions 
by  boycotting  the  meeting.  The  Italians  at- 
tended only  after  having  established  a  public 
record  that  they  Intended  to  take  no  dic- 
tation. 

Outside  the  conference  room,  too,  the 
Kremlin  took  severe  blows  during  these 
nightmarish  days. 

The  worst  came  from  India's  Kerala  Prov- 
ince, where  the  pro-Chinese  Communists 
won  the  Provincial  parliamentary  election 
and  the  pro-Soviet  faction  suffered  a  near 
debacle.  Soviet  propaganda  has  been  de- 
scribing rival  pro-Chinese  Communist  parties 
that  have  sprung  up  around  the  world  as 
mere  splinter  groups,  but  Kerala's  voters 
exploded  that  assertion. 

The  riot  before  the  American  Embassy 
In  Moscow  last  week  added  a  good  deal  more 
to  the  Kremlin's  overflowing  cup  of  woe. 
All  over  the  world  the  Chinese  and  their 
friends  are  now  exhibiting  the  pictures  of 
Soviet  troops  and  police  fighting  with  Asian 
demonstrators,  claiming  that  the  photos  pro- 
vide irrefutable  proof  that  the  Russians  really 
sympathize  with  the  American  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam. 

ANTI-SOVIET    RIOT 

By  countenancing  that  riot  originally,  the 
Russians  appear  to  have  fallen  into  a  trap 
adroitly  set  by  the  Chinese.  There  has  been 
much  evidence  that  Peiping's  embassy  exer- 
cises tight  control  over  Chinese  students  in 
Moscow,  and  the  Chinese  were  able  to  turn 
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what  the  Kremlin  had  envisioned  as  a  con- 
trolled anti-American  demonstration  Into  a 
wild  anti-American  and  anti-Soviet  riot  from 
which  Moscow  lost  much  more  than  Wash- 
ington. 

Only  one  Russian,  Nikita.  S.  Khrushchev, 
can  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the 
sequence  of  events  during  what  his  former 
Kremlin  colleagues  must  regard  as  the  worst 
period  of  their  short  reign.  As  he  got  the 
news  in  the  obscurity  that  now  envelops 
him,  he  could  have  said,  "I  told  you  so." 

The  record  suggests  quit*  strongly  that  by 
last  sununer,  when  he  originally  called  the 
26-natlon  Conunimlst  Party  meeting  that 
turned  into  a  19-country  conference,  Khru- 
shchev had  decided  the  split  with  the  Chinese 
was  irrevocable. 

Those  who  ousted  and  replaced  him  ap- 
parently disc  greed.  They  were  not  discour- 
aged even  after  their  fruitless  negotiations 
with  Chou  En-lal  In  Moscow  last  November. 
They  postponed  the  meeting  from  Its  origi- 
nal December  15  date  to  March  1,  and  last 
month  Premier  Aleksel  N.  Kosygin  made  a 
desperate  last-minute  dash  to  Hanoi,  Peiping, 
and  Pyongyang  to  try  at  least  to  paper  over 
the  dispute.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The  men 
in  the  Kremlin  must  now  live  with  the  reali- 
zation that  Peiping  is  as  determined  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  it  was  to  dethrone  their 
predecessor. 

CONFLICTING     INTERESTS 

The  old  easy  assumption  that  Soviet  na- 
tional interest  was  the  same  as  the  Interests 
of  world  communism  can  now  no  longer 
be  maintained  even  by  the  most  fanatical 
Russian.  International  communism  will 
never  again  be  the  subsetvlent  tool  of  Mos- 
cow that  It  has  been  d-urlng  most  of  Its 
history.  As  these  realities  sink  in  they  must 
produce  changes  In  Soviet  policy  and  must 
deeply  influence  the  power  struggle  that 
again  rages  In  the  Kremlin. 


BRAZZAVILLE:  STORY  OP  RED 
TAKEOVER 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
only  a  very  short  time  ago  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  State 
rather  brushed  aside  the  idea  that 
Chinese  Communists  were  in  Africa. 
This  seemed  quite  incredible  to  me  as  I 
had  reports  of  a  vei-y  different  situation 
in  western  Congo  and  east  in  both  Congo 
and  Zanzibar.  It  seems  important  to  me 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  should 
become  aware  of  at  least  a  part  of  what 
is  actually  going  on  over  there.  To  that 
end  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  story 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday, 
March  9, 1965: 

Brazzaville:   Story  av  Red  Takeover 
(By  Lloyd  Garrison) 

Brazzaville,  the  Congo  Republic,  March 
5.— The  youths  came  about  20  minutes  after 
midnight.  They  wore  khaki  shorts  and  Chi- 
nese peaked  caps  with  a  red  star  on  a  black 
shield.  Most  were  armed  with  wooden 
staves  and  empty  quart-size  beer  bottles. 

Awakened  neighbors  easily  recognized 
them  as  members  of  the  Jeunesse.  the  mili- 
tant arm  of  the  National  Revolutionary 
Movement,  the  sole  legal  party  In  this  coun- 
try, the  former  French  Congo. 


One  group  broke  down  the  door  of  the 
home  of  Joseph  Pouabou,  president  of  the 
supreme  court.  The  youths  pummeled  Mr. 
Pouabou  Into  submission.  Then  they  beat 
Mrs.  Pouabou  and  her  children  and  dragged 
Mr.  Pouabou  unconscious  to  one  of  three 
waiting  cars. 

The  scene  was  repeated  at  the  homes  of 
Attorney  General  Lazar  Matsocota  and  An- 
selme  Massoueml,  director  of  the  Govern- 
ment's information  agency.  Both  were 
found  dead  2  days  later  beside  the  Congo 
River.  Mr.  Pouabou  Is  still  missing  and  pre- 
sumed dead. 

The  killings  took  place  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 15.  To  experienced  diplomats  here 
they  marked  the  climax  of  a  campaign  by 
pro-Pelping  African  Communists  to  seize  to- 
tal control  over  the  government  of  moderate 
Socialists  who  ousted  Abb6  Fulbert  Youlou's 
corrupt  and  discredited  regime  2  years  ago. 
One  French  observer  described  the  seizure 
of  power  as  "a  classic  Communist-style  take- 
over." 

With  guidance  from  Peiping's  Embassy 
here,  the  radicals  at  first  appeared  content  to 
plaj  a  minority  role  in  a  government  that 
the"  moderates  hoped  would  reflect  "all 
shades  of  national  opinion." 

But  when  delegates  assembled  to  form  a 
broadly  based  one-party  system,  they  found 
themselves  outmaneuvered  and  outvoted. 

Communists  came  to  dominate  the  party's 
policymaking  body,  formerly  known  as  the 
Political  Bureau  and  as  the  Politburo.  In 
quick  succession,  the  Politburo  decreed  the 
establishment  of  one  trade  union,  one  youth 
group,  one  women's  organization. 

Only  the  Boy  Scouts  have  yet  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  party  fabric. 

Some  prominent  moderates,  such  as  Paul 
Kaya,  former  Minister  of  the  Economy,  have 
slipped  across  the  border  Into  exile.  Others 
have  been  retained  In  the  civil  service,  where 
they  do  the  Government's  bidding  In  political 
silence. 

Under  threat  of  reprisal  If  they  don't  com- 
ply, several  Congolese  In  private  occupations 
have  been  "persuaded"  to  fill  key  second 
echelon  posts. 

Where  fear  has  not  enforced  conformity, 
money  has  been  dispersed  freely  as  an  added 
Incentive. 

The  Government  still  maintains  a  facade 
of  moderation.  President  Alphonse  Debat,  a 
mldly  leftist  former  schoolteacher  who 
holds  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  occasion- 
ally balances  the  Communists'  anti-Western 
tirades  with  warm  references  to  President 
de  Gaulle  and  French  aid. 

But  he  and  Premier  Pascal  Lissouba  are 
powerless  to  initiate  even  the  smallest  deci- 
sion without  the  rubberstamp  approval  of 
the  10-man  Politburo. 

Nowhere  In  West  Africa  today  is  the  Chi- 
nese presence  so  dominant.  According  to 
one  reliable  French  source.  Peiping's  covm- 
selor  of  the  embassy.  Col.  Kan  Mai.  now  sits 
In  on  all  of  the  Politburo's  closed-door  de- 
liberations. 


CONTROLS  OVER  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  be  on  record  as  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  passage  of  H.R.  2,  a  bill  to 
establish  special  controls  over  the  illegal 
traffic  in  amphetamines  and  barbitu- 
rates, more  commonly  referred  to  as  pep 
pills  and  goofballs. 


As  my  colleague  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Harris]  pointed  out  yesterday,  many  per- 
sons are  responsible  for  the  culmination 
of  this  legislation.  Other  bills  dealing 
with  this  subject  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress  over  the  last  several 
years.  The  Kennedy  administration 
took  a  giant  step  in  this  field  when  in 
1963  President  Kennedy  appointed  a 
Commission  to  study  the  problems  of 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse.  In  his  health 
message  to  the  Congress  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recommended  legislation  in 
this  field. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  President 
on  this  measure  and  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Harris  and  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  for  their 
careful  and  patient  efforts  to  come  up 
with  the  kind  of  bill  that,  as  I  read  it, 
seems  to  hold  great  promise  of  counter- 
acting drug  abuse  without  the  imposition 
of  imwarranted  Federal  control  over  the 
drug  industry.  The  bill  requires  little 
more  recordkeeping  than  the  manu- 
facturers already  apply  and  seeks  neither 
to  inhibit  the  legitimate  distribution  nor 
use  of  these  drugs. 

That  the  incidence  of  crime  resulting 
from  or  connected  with  the  nonmedical 
use  of  these  drugs  is  on  the  rise  is  hardly 
arguable.  Statistics  from  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country  provide  a 
clear  case  of  an  increasing  number  of 
crimes  that  can  be  traced  to  the  use  of 
pep  pills  and  goofballs. 

But  there  is  also  a  clear  and  present 
menace  in  the  increasing  number  of 
highway  traffic  accidents  and  mishaps 
among  young  people  that  can  be  traced 
to  the  use,  or  misuse,  of  these  drugs. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  as  well  as  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists,  has  testified  in  support 
of  this  bill.  In  fact,  the  committee  re- 
port notes  that  in  the  course  of  its  hear- 
ings, "all  testimony  received  was  favor- 
able to  the  objectives  of  the  bill." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  in  no  way  places 
any  undue  hardship  on  the  legitimate 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  users  of 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates.  The 
bill  does  provide  for  a  workable  solution 
to  the  problem  of  illegal  traffic  in  these 
drugs,  however. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  is  appalled  to 
learn  that  of  the  9  billion  doses,  or  pills, 
or  capsules  of  these  types  produced  in 
this  country  last  year,  AVz  billion,  or  50 
percent,  went  into  the  illicit  market. 

The  profit  motive  can  be  tremendous. 
By  way  of  illustrating  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  into  the  distribution  of  pep  pills  and 
goofballs,  I  refer  to  the  CBS  television 
show  which  reported  on  a  certain  Mr. 
McMuUen,  of  New  York,  who  opened  up 
an  office  in  that  city,  ordered  drugs  from 
a  number  of  firms,  and  estimated  that  of 
the  lot  he  received,  which  cost  him 
around  $600,  the  illicit  market  value 
would  have  been  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  These  drugs  were  obtained  from 
legitimate  manufacturers.  An  even 
greater  danger  lies  in  the  counterfeit 
manufacture  of  pep  pUls  and  goofballs. 
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As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port: 

The  counterfeit  drug  is  not  manufactured 
under  the  controls  or  with  the  care  that  la 
taken  for  the  legitimate  drug  It  Imitates,  and 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  counterfeit 
drug  contains  the  amounts,  quality,  and 
kinds  of  ingredients  the  legitimate  drug  con- 
tains. A  consunaer  who  Is  sold  a  counterfeit 
drug  may  have  his  health  and  even  his  life 
dependent  on  a  product  which  has  little  or 
no  resemblance  to  the  drug  prescribed  by  his 
physician. 

Tills  bill  provides  authority  for  the 
appropriate  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  crack 
down  on  the  counterfeit  drug  racket. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  counteract 
drug  abuse  appears  overwhelming.  I 
feel  that  H.R.  2  is  probably  as  good  a  bill 
as  it  is  possible  to  draft  in  this  area  and 
support  its  passage  without  reservation. 


USE  OF  "SLAVE  LABOR"  LABEL  IS 
FALSE  AND  MISLEADING 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly one  of  our  colleagues,  sensing  a  great 
demand  for  temporary,  supplemental 
fai-m  labor  and  a  woefully  inadequate 
supply,  spoke  against  any  revival  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78  permitting  the  importation 
of  Mexican  nationals  when  domestic 
labor  was  not  available  to  prevent  crop 
spoilage. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  for  any  Member 
to  oppose  any  program  or  idea.  Opposi- 
tion is  often  the  best  device  for  sharpen- 
ing issues  and  bringing  ideas  into  clear 
focus.  Opposition  should  be  true  and 
objective.  When  it  is  not,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  someone  to  coiTect  the  er- 
rors. 

The  label  "slave  labor"  was  again  used 
to  discredit  the  supplemental  farm  labor 
program. 

Labels  are  often  used  like  vulgarity — 
simply  because  the  user  cannot  think  of 
anything  correct,  accurate,  or  descriptive 
to  say. 

The  use  of  "slave  labor"  in  connection 
with  the  supplemental  farm  labor  pro- 
gram is  false  and  misleading. 

The  worker  enters  into  a  contract — 
for  wages  equal  to  the  prevailing  wage. 
He  is  guaranteed  working  and  living  con- 
ditions superior  to  any  other  farm  labor 
in  the  world.  If  he  performs  in  a  mini- 
mal manner,  his  employer  must  keep 
him  employed — paying  him  whether 
there  is  work  or  not.  He  can  earn  three 
to  five  times  as  much  as  he  can  in  his  own 
coimtry.    He  is  paid  regularly  in  cash. 

The  worker  can  quit  whenever  he 
wants  for  whatever  cause  without  ques- 
tion or  penalty.  Few  quit  because  the 
work  and  pay  is  so  desirable. 

Were  slaves  ever  afforded  this  special, 
preferential  treatment? 

While  the  farmer  must  beg  to  obtain 
workers,  every  aspect  of  the  employee's 


work  is  volimtary.  Nothing  is  manda- 
tory. The  domestic  worker  can  earn  no 
more  anywhere;  the  supplemental,  tem- 
porary foreign  worker  earns  exactly  what 
his  fellow  domestic  worker  earns. 

Mexicans  queue  up  for  miles  to  apply 
for  an  opportunity  to  do  this  work. 
There  are  thousands  of  applicants  for 
every  job  opening  in  the  United  States. 
Mexican  nationals  once  swam  rivers, 
climbed  barbed  wire  fences,  and  fought 
in  many  ways  for  the  possible  opportu- 
nity for  a  few  months'  work  on  California 
farms.  Many  Mexicans  enter  illegally 
every  week  anxious  to  work  at  one-half 
the  U.S.  farm  wages.  This  is  not  the  be- 
havior of  slaves.  The  facts,  and  the 
behavior  of  the  workers,  discredit  the 
honesty  and  objectivity  of  anyone  who 
labels  a  bracero  a  "slave"  or  who  uses 
"slave  laboj:"  to  describe  the  temporary, 
supplemental  farm  labor  program  of  the 
United  States  which  permits  the  impor- 
tation of  nationals  when  domestic  labor 
is  unavailable. 

Honest  disagreement  based  upon  facts 
should  be  encouraged  and  considered, 
but  distorted  labeling  should  be  rejected. 
The  cause  of  those  who  resort  to  false 
and  misleading  labels  is  almost  always 
unworthy. 

A  bill  permitting  the  importation  of 
temporary,  supplemental  farm  labor  is 
urgently  needed  now. 

Crops  are  spoiling.  Canneries  are 
closing.  Land  is  not  being  planted. 
Farmers  and  allied  workers  are  doomed 
to  long  periods  of  unemployment. 
U.S.  industry,  talent,  dollars,  and  gold  are 
being  exported  to  Mexico  all  for  want  of 
adequate  farm  labor  here. 


TARAS  SHEVCHENKO 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
people  of  the  Ukraine  and  scholars  who 
appreciate  his  great  genius  commemo- 
rate the  death  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the 
Ukrainian  poet  laureate. 

Even  ttiough  he  died  104  years  ago, 
Shevchenko  still  serves  as  the  great  driv- 
ing spirit  of  Ukrainian  nationalism 
against  the  insidious  Communist  con- 
trol of  the  Ukrainian  nation. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  a  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  was  dedicated  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  which  is  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  effective  impact  of  Shevchenko's 
leadership  in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Ukraine  is  the 
largest  non-Russian  nation  within  the 
Soviet  empire.  Despite  cruel  repressions, 
the  Ukrainian  people  continue  in  their 
search  for  freedom.  Taras  Shevchenko 
the  greatest  of  all  Ukrainian  poets,  was 
a  fighter  all  his  life,  not  only  for  the 
freedom  of  Ukraine,  but  also  for  the  free- 
dom and  individual  dignity  of  all  human 
beings. 

Although  this  occasion  can  be  observed 
only  clandestinely  in  the  Ukraine,  Ameri- 


cans of  Ukrainian  descent  are  celebrating 
this  anniversary  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  solemn  pledges  to  continue 
their  work  to  further  the  ideals  of  human 
freedom  and  the  freedom  of  Ukraine  of 
which  Taras  Shevchenko  sang  with  such 
lyric  beauty  in  his  poetry. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  friends  of 
Ukrainian  background  in  honoring  this 
great  poet  and  in  praying  that  freedom 
for  all  peoples  will  come  as  Taras  Shev- 
chenko so  fervently  hoped. 


MARINE  EXPLORATION  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT COMMISSION 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  acquired  within  the  last  year 
under  international  law,  the  resource 
rights  to  a  broad  new  expanse  of  terri- 
tory—the Continential  Shelf.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  has  very  correctly  noted  that 
this  is  the  most  extensive  territorial 
acquisition  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

The  great  significance  of  this  develop- 
ment is  recognized  in  a  bill  I  filed  yester- 
day, H.R.  6009,  which  would  create  a 
Marine  Exploration  and  Development 
Commission  and  charge  that  high-level 
Commission  with  the  responsibility  of 
formulating  and  executing  a  program 
of  exploration  and  development  of  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  the  waters  above  the  shelf. 

This  bill  is  identical,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  minor  changes  in  lan- 
guage, with  legislation  filed  in  the  Senate. 
S.  1091.  by  Senator  Bartlett  and  cospon- 
sored  by  12  of  his  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

This  legislation  can  provide  the  United 
States  with  the  means  of  opening  a 
whole  new  frontier  off  our  seacoasts,  a 
frontier  that  extends  in  some  cases  as 
far  as  300  miles  seaward.  There  is  an 
obvious  catch,  of  course.  This  new 
frontier  of  mineral,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical wealth  is  under  water.  But  that 
should  be  only  a  temporary  handicap 
in  this  age  of  advancing  technology',  and 
that,  in  fact,  is  the  real  purpose  of  this 
legislation— to  accelerate  that  technol- 
ogy and  to  put  the  United  States  in  the 
position  to  economically  utilize  the  un- 
challenged abundance  of  the  sea.  the 
seabed,  and  the  ocean  .subsoil. 

Even  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was 
not  appreciated  at  the  time,  I  fear  that 
many  people  today  fail  to  fully  compre- 
hend the  economic,  the  military,  and 
political  importance  of  the  oceans.  We 
are  spending  billions  on  our  space  pro- 
gram, without  any  real  idea  of  what  we 
are  after  and  what  we  will  find  in  outer 
space.  Yet,  the  experts  project  that  by 
merely  doubling  our  present  modest  na- 
tional expenditure  for  oceanographlc 
research  over  the  next  10  to  15  years, 
the  United  States  can  expect  benefits  In 
return  approximating  $6  billion  a  year. 
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With  this  much  and  more  at  stake,  our 
efforts  In  this  field  should  be  directed 
toward  specific  goals  and  coordinated  by 
a  commission  specifically  created  for  this 
large  and  important  task. 

This  type  of  legislation  is  long  overdue. 
And,  there  is  an  Increasingly  urgent  na- 
ture to  this  need.  The  same  Internation- 
al treaty  that  recognizes  our  rights  to 
these  adjacent  submerged  lands — Con- 
vention on  the  Continental  Shelf, 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea— would  grant 
sovereign  rights  beyond  the  current 
limit  of  the  shelf  to  the  extent  that  we 
are  capable  of  exploiting  the  resources 
of  the  shelf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  challenges  face 
this  Nation  in  the  years  ahead.  I  can 
think  of  none  that  offers  the  same  prom- 
ise of  rich  reward  in  the  foreseeable 
future  as  the  exploratioai  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  oceans.  The  technological 
conquest  of  the  Continental  Shelf  is  the 
first  step,  and  will  provide  the  tools  and 
foundation,  at  the  same  time,  for  future 
strides.  Our  planet's  landlocked  bil- 
lions face  a  tremendous  population  ex- 
plosion in  the  decades  just  ahead.  At 
the  same  time,  we  will  be  confronted — 
unless  we  do  something  about  it  now — 
with  dwindling  food  stocks  and  depleting 
natural  resources  of  all  kinds. 

Our  best  hope  of  overcoming  these 
serious  threats  is  not  on  the  ashen  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  but  in  the  untamed 
wilderness  of  the  oceans. 

President  Kennedy  once  said  that 
"knowledge  of  the  oceans  Is  more  than 
a  matter  of  curiosity.  Our  survival  may 
hinge  upon  it." 

Now  Is  the  time  to  initiate  a  coordi- 
nated, imaginative  program,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  feel  that  this  bill  and  its 
objectives  are  well  suited  to  the  need. 

Since  the  legislation  itself  Is  relatively 
short  and  quite  clearly  drawn,  I  feel  it 
would  be  useful  to  prinfc  Its  text  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  eoad 
A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  marine  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  the  resources 

of  the  Continental  Shelf 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asserri^^lcd, 

SHORT    TittE 

Section  1.  This  Act  mfty  be  cited  as  the 
"Marine  Exploration  and  Development  Act". 

DECLARATION    Of    POLICY 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

The  United  States  acqMired  under  inter- 
national law  on  June  %0,  1964,  sovereign 
rights  to  the  exploration  and  development 
of  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf  under 
the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
adopted  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.  Pursuant  to  the  Inter- 
nationallv  recognized  andi  exclusive  rights  so 
secured,  the  United  States  assumes  the  re- 
Bponsibllity  of  executing  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  exploration  and  development  of  the 
physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  biological 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage private  investment  in  the  economic 
utilization  of  the  marine  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf;  to  detiarmine  the  benefits 
from  use  of  these  marine  resources  for  in- 
creased Investment  and  ejqonomic  growth;  to 


make  available  discoveries  and  Information 
which  may  have  value  to  United  States  in- 
dustries and  to  Federal  and  State  agencies 
concerned  with  missions  on  the  Continental 
Shelf;  to  develop  an  engineering  capability 
for  operating  on  the  Continental  Shelf  and 
to  fashion  and  operate  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment for  use  in  the  waters  above  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Continental  Shelf"  means 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas 
adjacent  to  (a)  the  coast  of  continental 
United  States  to  a  depth  of  two  hundred 
meters  or,  beyond  that  limit,  to  where  the 
depth  of  the  superjacent  waters  admits  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
such  areas,  or  (b)  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of 
similar  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the 
coasts  of  islands  which  comprise  United 
States  territory. 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the  Ma- 
rine Exploration  and  Development  Commis- 
sion established  under  section  4. 

COMMISSION    ESTABLISHED 

Sec  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Marine  Exploration  and  Development  Com- 
mission to  be  composed  of  five  members  as 
follows — 

( 1 )  two  members  to  be  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
One  of  the  members  appointed  under  clause 
(1)  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Each  member  specified  In 
clause  (2) ,  (3) ,  or  (4)  may  designate  another 
officer  of  his  department  to  serve  on  the 
Commission  In  his  absence. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shaU  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  while 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Commission, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  In 
the  service  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
are  employed  intermittently.  Members  spec- 
ified m  subsection  (a)  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  In- 
cluding persons  designated  to  serve  In  their 
absence,  shall  not  receive  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  to  which  they  are  otherwise 
entitled  as  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
or  other  expenses  Incurred  In  carrying  out 
the  business  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Executive  Director 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964.  Subject  to 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Commission, 
the  Executive  Director  shall  perform  such  of 
the  functions  conferred  upon  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  Act  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It 
to  carry  out  Its  functions.  However,  the 
Commission  shall  utilize  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting governmental  agencies  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  Commission  may  also  procure, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  temporary  and 
Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  but  at  rates  not 
exceeding  $75  per  diem  for  individuals. 


FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    COMMISSION 


Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs 
for  purposes  of  exploration  and  development 
of  the  marine  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  waters  above  the  Continental  Shelf. 
Such  programs  shall  Include  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  Marine  exploration,  expeditions,  and 
surveys  necessary  to  describe  the  topography 
and  to  Identify,  locate,  and  economically  de- 
velop physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  bio- 
logical resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf; 

(2)  Cooperative  expeditions  for  these  pur- 
poses with  other  Federal  agencies  having 
missions  on  the  Continental  Shelf; 

(3)  Development  of  an  engineering  capa- 
blUty  that  will  permit  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  su- 
perjacent waters; 

(4)  Fostering  participation  In  marine  ex- 
ploration and  economic  development  by  sci- 
entific Institutions  and  Industry,  through 
grants,  loans,  and  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments; and 

(5)  Providing  for  the  widest  practicable 
and  appropriate  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  marine  discoveries,  develop- 
ment of  Instrumentation,  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, and  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  appropriate. 

POWERS    OF   COMMISSION 

Sec  6.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
section  5,  the  Commission  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  other 
Government  agencies  for  the  carrying  out 
by  such  agencies  of  any  activities  authorized 
by  this  Act,  and  for  the  reimbursement  from 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section  8 
(a)  of  expenses  Inciirred  by  such  agencies 
In  carrying  out  such  activities; 

(2)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  public 
or  private  scientific  institutions,  or  with  pri- 
vate enterprises  or  Individuals,  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act,  and  for  the  payment  from  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  such 
Institutions,  enterprises,  or  Individuals  In 
carrjrlng  out  such  activities;  and 

(3)  to  make  loans,  grants,  or  cost  sharing 
arrangements  from  the  fund  established 
under  section  7  to  public  or  private  scientific 
Institutions,  or  to  business  enterprises  or 
individuals  for  the  piupose  of  enabling  them 
to  carry  out  activities  to  further  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Commission. 

MARINE    EXPLORATION    AND    DEVELOPMENT    FUND 

Sec  7.  There  Is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  a  Marine  Exploration 
and  Development  Fund  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  for  making  loans, 
grants  or  cost  sharing  arrangements  author- 
ized by  section  6(3).  The  fund  shall  consist 
of  amounts  appropriated  thereto  pursuant  to 
section  8  together  with  amounts  received 
as  repayments  of  principal  and  payments  of 
Interest  on  such  loans.  In  establishing  terms 
for  loans,  grants  or  cost  sharing  arrange- 
ments made  from  such  fund,  the  Commission 
shall  give  due  weight  to  the  benefits  inur- 
ing to  the  Government  from  the  activities 
carried  out  with  the  proceeds  of  such  loans. 

FINANCING 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  C£irry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  appropriations  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a),  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  es- 
tablished by  section  7  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
to  remain  available  untU  exi>ended. 

DISSEMINATION    OF   INTORMATTON 

SEC.  9.  The  Commission  shall  make  avail- 
able to  other  Interested  Government  agencies 
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and,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  national 
security,  to  public  and  private  Institutions, 
business  enterprises,  and  Individuals  any  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  Conunlsslon  in 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

REPORTS    TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  10.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  at  the  beginning  of  each  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Congress,  an  annual  report 
of  its  actvltles  under  this  Act,  together  with 
such  legislative  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  desirable. 


CLEVELAND  URGES  END  TO  RESID- 
UAL OIL  IMPORT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  rise  to  renew  my  plea  that  quotas 
on  residual  oil  be  withdrawn  and  that 
the  plan  be  canceled.  This  program  is 
harmful  to  the  national  defense;  it  is 
damaging  to  our  Latin  American  trade 
program  and  to  the  AUiance  for  Prog- 
ress; it  places  a  heavy  financial  burden 
on  the  consumers  of  fuel  in  New  Eng- 
land; and  it  has  no  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  coal-producing 
areas. 

The  coal  industry  today  is  vigorous 
and  healthy,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
even  brighter  prospects  ahead.  The  re- 
sidual oil  quotas  could  be  discarded  com- 
pletely without  affecting  the  coal  areas. 
Yet,  it  is  these  areas,  representing  power- 
ful economic  and  political  blocs,  that 
are  responsible  for  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  the  quotas. 

APPAI^CHIA    BONANZA 

These  same  areas  are  about  to  win  a 
huge  Federal  subsidy  in  the  form  of  the 
Appalachia  bill.  Let  me  say,  that  we 
in  New  England  are  most  sympathetic 
with  the  economic  problems  of  Appa- 
lachia. We,  too.  are  part  of  the  Appa- 
lachian chain  and  we  know  what  it  is  like 
to  lose  whole  industries  on  which  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  communities  depends. 
We  are  fighting  back  and  making  a  good 
fight.  We  do  not  ask  the  rest  of  the 
country  for  special  favors.  But  we  do 
ask  for  terms  of  fair  competition. 

While  our  taxes  will  be  taken  to  help 
finance  this  tremendous  Appalachia 
program  for  11  States,  we  are  also  paying 
additional  tribute  to  the  coal  States  in 
the  form  of  high  fuel  costs,  unnecessarily 
imposed  through  the  residual  oil  quota 
system. 

New  Englanders  are  being  asked  to 
support  the  Appalachia  program,  yet  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  being  forced  to 
endure  hardship  through  the  discrimina- 
tory fuel  policy  imposed  largely  by  the 
power  of  the  Appalachian  coal  States. 

FAIRPLAy 

We  seek  only  fairness  and  what  we 
seek  is  also  in  the  national  interest. 
The  maintenance  of  residual  oil  controls 
cannot  be  justified  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional security.    Two  years  ago,  the  Of- 


fice of  Emergency  Planning  declared  in 
a  report  to  the  President  that — 

A  careful  and  meaningful  relaxation  of 
controls  on  Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  is 
consistent  with  the  national  security  and  the 
attainment  of  Western  Hemispheric  objec- 
tives, which  contribute  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. 

From  a  foreign  policy  standpoint,  this 
restrictive  program  is  hurting  us  in  Latin 
America,  where  exporters,  restricted  in 
their  ability  to  sell  us  residual  fuel  oil 
and  other  materials,  are  buying  more 
and  more  from  other  countries  when 
they  could  be  buying  from  us.  This  adds 
to  the  great  problems  of  administering 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  further 
complicates  our  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

RESENT    EXACTION    OF    TRIBUTE 

We  in  New  England  are  more  than 
ready,  as  we  have  been  always,  to  pay 
our  share  of  costs  for  the  national  wel- 
fare but  we  deeply  resent  and  deplore 
this  silent  exaction  of  tribute  to  special 
interests. 

We  must  remember  that  the  residual 
oil  quota  system  was  put  into  effect  in 
1959  for  the  main  purpose  of  protecting 
the  domestic  oil  industry.  If  that  is  still 
a  major  reason  for  continuing  the  pro- 
gram, it  is  a  wholly  defenseless  one. 

It  is  granted  that  15  or  20  years  ago, 
when  20  percent  of  all  domestic  refined 
crude  oil  reached  the  market  as  residual 
oil,  imports  represented  an  important 
problem  for  the  oil  industry.  But  this 
is  no  longer  so.  Today,  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  our  refineries'  output  is  residual. 
Eventually  this  will  diminish  even  fur- 
ther. Many  refineries  today  in  fact  turn 
out  no  residual  oil  at  all. 

WOULD    HELP    OIL  INDUSTRY 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  domestic  oil 
industry,  which  has  problems  of  over- 
supply  for  other  kinds  of  fuel,  and  which 
depends  heavily  on  the  densely  populated 
eastern  seaboard  areas  where  imported 
residual  fuel  is  a  necessity,  would  help 
itself  by  dropping  its  opposition  to  end- 
ing the  quota  system. 

The  domestic  oil  industry  can  be  as- 
sured that  New  England's  plea  for  relief 
from  quotas  is  founded  solely  on  her 
need  for  fuel  oil.  We  in  New  England 
would  not  sanction  any  modification  of 
the  import  program  which  would  allow 
imports  of  residual  oil  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  as  fuel. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  quota  system 
on  residual  oil  be  ended  forthwith  and, 
as  a  sampling  of  editorial  opinion  being 
expressed  throughout  New  England.  1 
oflfer  the  following  editorials  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.),  Bulletin,  Dec. 
26.  19641 

The  Controls  on  Residual  Oil  Hurt  New 
England 

President  Johnson  has  It  in  his  power  to 
give  New  England  the  happiest  of  happy  New 
Year's  greetings  by  ordering  the  Immediate 
lifting  of  controls  on  the  Importing  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil,  a  major  cost  factor  in  our 
industrial  economy.  The  existing  controls 
are  controls  without  real  purpose. 

The  controls  exist,  of  course,  becaxise  of 
the  pressures  of  competing  fuel  Interests. 
But  domestic  residual  production  is  declin- 
ing, and  east  coast  consumers  now  depend 


on  Imports  for  more  than  75  percent  of 
their  requirements.  The  coal  Industry  u 
vigorous  and  is  competing  hard  in  the  east 
coast  boiler  fuels  market. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  continuing  con- 
trols  that  have  become  meaningless?  Why 
must  New  England  economy  pay  a  penalty 
in  order  to  help  a  business  over  which  it 
has  no  control?  What  special  interest  group 
has  enough  Influence  to  keep  this  ridiculous 
controls  system  alive? 

New  England  is  not  asking  Mr.  Johnson 
for  a  northeast  Appalachia  program.  New 
England  is  not  asking  Washington  to  set  up 
loans  and  grants  to  help  our  industries. 
Our  Industries  can  take  care  of  themselves 
if  they  are  given  wider  freedom  to  com- 
pete— and  fuel  costs  are  a  big  element  of 
competition. 

All  New  England  wants  is  assurance  of  a 
continuing  and  expanding  supply  of  residual 
fuel  oil  at  competitive  prices.  In  short,  all 
New  England  wants  is  a  fair  chance  to  oper- 
ate  In  a  genuinely  competitive  market— and 
removing  the  residual  oil  import  controls 
will  help  us  to  realize  that  goal. 

New  England's  stake  In  Mr.  Johnson's  de- 
cision amounts  to  well  over  $25  million 
annually  through  higher  electric  costs, 
apartment  rents,  school  costs  and  taxes! 
There  is  no  way  to  estimate  how  many  jobs 
don't  exist  because  industries  have  avoided 
New  England  because  of  high  fuel  costs. 

The  current  fuel  year  ends  March  31,  and 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  holiday  present 
to  New  England  If  Mr.  Johnson  acted  to  kill 
the  controls  well  before  then.  If  the  con- 
trols persist,  relief  will  be  just  as  far  away 
as  ever — and  perhaps  It  may  be  a  hopeless 
business  for  all  practical  purposes. 

It  would  be  ironic  If  the  continuance  of 
controls  helped  to  produce  a  situation  in 
which  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  to  be  asked 
for  help  in  the  Appalachia  style.  We  don't 
begrudge  Appalachia  any  real  help  it  can 
get,  but  we  would  rather  help  ourselves— 
if  we  get  that  chance  to  act. 

New  England  businessmen  dependent  on 
competitive  fuel  costs  and  taxpayers  who 
will  be  asked  to  help  Appalachia  ought  to 
get  busy  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  let  the 
White  House  know  that  New  England  would 
like  a  decision  on  residual  fuel  imports 
based  on  demands  of  the  economy  and  not 
on  pressures  of  special  interests. 
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[From  the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  Dec.  28, 
19641 

Throw  Us  a  "Home  Run  Ball,"  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 
President  Johnson's  one-day  campaign  tour 
of  New  England  paid  off  handsomely  for  him 
with  New  England's  solid  "We  Want  John- 
son" vote.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
was  heard  to  say,  "now  it's  New  England's 
turn  at  bat."  Mr.  President,  New  England 
is  indeed  at  bat  now  and  you  are  the  pitcher. 
You  could  easily  throw  us  the  "home  run 
ball"  by  delivering  us  from  the  economic 
strangulation  of  residual  fuel  oil  import 
quotas.  The  choice  is  yours  and  if  you  lay 
aside  the  political  considerations  of  compet- 
ing interests,  the  choice  is  obvious.  Domes- 
tic residual  production  Is  declining  and  east 
coast  consumers  now  depend  on  Imports 
for  over  75  percent  of  their  requirements. 
The  coal  Industry  Is  vigorous  and  rebound- 
ing. Since  1962  it  has  captured  54  percent 
of  the  market  growth  of  the  vast  east  coast 
boiler  fuel  market.  It's  prospects  for  the 
future  are  bright.  These  two  facts  alone 
have  made  residual  restrictions  "controls 
without  a  purpose."  Show  the  people  of 
New  England,  Mr.  President,  that  you  are  a 
man  whose  decisions  are  based  on  facts  and 
what's  good  for  the  country  and  not  on  polit- 
ical expediency  or  the  consideration  of  spe- 
cial Interest  groups.  Direct  that  residual 
controls  be  lifted  immediately  and  return 
to  east  coast  consumers  with  growing  fuel 


needs   the   assurance   of   a  continuing   and 
expanding  supply  at  compjeitltlve  price. 

(Prom  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item, 
Feb.  3,  19651 
Costly  to  New  England 
The  matter  of  residual  fuel   oil   Imports 
and  the  restrictions  against  them  Is  being 
heard  of  again,  and  before  long  the  President 
roust   make   a  decision  about  retaining  or 
dropping  the  controls.       Continuing  them 
will  be  continuing  a  strottg  Injustice  to  New 
England. 

Residual  oil  is  what  is  left  after  the  re- 
fining process.  This  type  of  oil  will  not  burn 
in  home  burners,  but  it  can  be  used  in  the 
kinds  of  burners  that  hot  public  buildings 
and  other  places.  The  S)resent  restrictions 
against  Importing  this  kind  of  fuel  affect  an 
estimated  50  million  consumers  on  the  east 
coast.  In  New  England,  where  obtaining 
heating  fuel  Is  expensive,  the  burden  caused 
by  inability  to  get  the  residual  oils  is  consid- 
erable. 

The  coal  industry  has  fought  to  keep  the 
controls  on,  with  the  unsubstantiated  plea 
that  consumption  of  coal  would  be  cut  by 
increased  use  of  residual  oU.  The  fact  Is 
that  New  England  is  being  made  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  heating  fuels  because  it  is 
denied  the  residual  oU.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence that  the  coal  industry  benefits  from 
this  reality. 

There  is  no  proper  reason  why  New  Eng- 
land must  be  made  to  suffer  this  inequity. 
There  is  no  proper  reason  why  the  control 
should  be  continued.  New  England's  rep- 
resentatives are  working  hard  toward  the  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions.  An  open,  compet- 
itive policy  of  imports  would  be  a  needed 
aid  to  the  area. 

The  President's  removal  of  the  costly  re- 
strictions is  in  the  Interests  of  New  England's 
welfare  and  if  he  makes  any  pretense  of  con- 
cern for  this  section  of  the  country,  he  wUl 
remove  them. 

[Prom   the  Banger    (Mdlne)    News,   Feb.  8, 
1965) 
A  Most  Peculiar  SrruATioN 
Many  strange  things  happen  In  Washing- 
ton but  none  stranger  than  an  advertise- 
ment   recently    placed    in   the   Washington 
Post.    It  was  In  the  form  of  an  open  letter, 
sponsored   by  the  New  England   Governors' 
Conference,  pleading  with  President  Johnson 
to  lift  the  quotas  on  residual  oil  imports — 
which  are  costing  the  region  an  extra  $80 
million  annually  for  fuel. 

We  give  the  Governdrs  credit  for  trying, 
along  with  the  New  Eingland  Council  and 
others  who  supported  the  plea.  But  why 
should  it  be  necessary  to  spend  money  on  an 
advertisement  in  a  Washington  newspaper 
to  reach  the  President  In  hope  of  correcting 
an  obvious  and  longstanding  injustice? 

Surely  the  Democrats,  if  not  the  Repub- 
licans, of  the  New  England  delegation  in 
Congress  have  access  to  the  White  House. 
Maine's  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  sup- 
posedly enjoys  high  favxjr  with  the  admin- 
istration. He  was  among  those  mentioned 
as  President  Johnson's  possible  choice  as  a 
running  mate. 

The  President  himself  came  to  this  region 
during  the  election  campaign  and  assured 
listeners  that  it  was  now  New  England's 
"turn  at  bat." 

Well,  lifting  the  burdensome  oil  Import 
quotas  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  turn  at  bat. 
But  it  would  help — some  $80  million  worth — 
and  at  no  cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers.  All  that's 
required  is  a  swift  scrawl  of  the  President's 
pen. 

We  hope  the  advertisement  brings  results, 
but  it  shouldn't  be  necesary  to  go  to  such 
extremes  to  catch  the  President's  attention. 
What  has  happened  to  communications  be- 
tween the  White  Houi^e  and  New  England's 
Democrats? 


SENATOR  COTTON'S  CONCISE 
STATEMENT  OF  OUR  DILEMMA  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  Honorable  Norris  Cot- 
ton, devotes  his  most  recent  regular  re- 
port to  his  constituents  to  a  discussion 
of  the  dilemma  in  Vietnam.  As  the  Sen- 
ator also  points  out,  public  officials  labor 
under  great  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
discuss  the  Vietnamese  situation  partly 
because  of  limited  information  and 
partly  because  the  situation  changes  so 
fast  that  commentary  is  apt  to  be  out  of 
date  by  the  time  it  is  published. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  offer 
Senator  Cotton's  analysis  for  the  Rec- 
ord. It  is  as  concise,  clear-cut,  and  per- 
ceptive a  presentation  I  have  yet  seen  on 
the  troublesome  problems  besetting  us  in 
Vietnam : 

Statement  by  Senator  Cotton 


I  had  hoped  I  would  not  have  to  write 
about  Vietnam— partly  because  a  week  must 
elapse  between  my  writing  and  your  reading 
my  report,  and  Vietnam  can  change  over- 
night. My  main  reason,  however,  stems 
from  Ed  Murrow's  famoiis  advice,  "When  you 
are  unsure  of  your  facts,  admit  it.  When 
you  have  no  solution  to  offer,  don't  pre- 
tend you  have."  That  may  go  for  commen- 
tators, but  people  expect  their  Senator  to 
have  his  facts  and  an  opinion — and  In  as  ex- 
plosive a  situation  as  Vietnam,  you  can't 
blame  them.  I  shall  give  you  my  present 
Judgment  based  on  what  I  have  been  able  to 
glean  from  testimony  before  committees  and 
briefings  by  the  President  and  the  Defense 
and  State  Departments.  At  best,  it's  a 
choice  between  evils. 

First,  why  are  we  in  Vietnam? 
The  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  ended  French 
control,  leaving  Vietnam  free  but  prostrate 
and  virtually  bankrupt.  President  Eisen- 
hower offered  financial  assistance,  and  with 
our  economic  aid.  South  Vietnam  made 
amazing  progress.  The  Communists,  find- 
ing it  was  not  going  to  collapse  and  fall  Into 
their  hands,  started  guerrilla  warfare.  Un- 
able to  stem  the  tide.  President  Diem  ap- 
pealed to  us  for  military  help,  and  President 
Kennedy  gave  it.  President  Johnson  con- 
tinued it,  and  Congress,  by  appropriations 
and  later  by  resolution,  approved. 

Should  we  now  get  out  of  Vietnam  or  stay 

In? 

Those  who  contend  we  should  get  out  ad- 
vance the  following  reasons:  (1)  hazards  of 
fighting  a  war  in  the  Jungles  of  Asia  8,000 
miles  from  home;  (2)  failure,  thus  far,  of 
our  allies,  even  those  in  the  direct  path  of 
the  Communists,  to  join  us  with  anything 
more  'than  token  assistance;  (3)  lack  of 
stable  government  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  we  must  consider  what  will  happen  if 
we  withdraw:  (1)  South  Vietnam  would  be 
overrun  by  the  Communists.  Its  valiant 
fighters  and  a  million  refugees  that  have 
fled  there  for  protection  would  be  ruthlessly 
liquidated.  (2)  Our  failure  to  live  up  to 
commitments  made  by  three  Presidents  and 
the  Congress  would  shatter  worldwide  con- 
fidence in  us  and  topple  anti-Communist 
parties  everywhere.  (3)  Nations  of  south- 
east Asia  would  go  down  like  a  row  of  dom- 


inoes before  the  onward  rush  of 
communism.  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
might  be  forced  to  reach  an  accord  with 
Red  China. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
knuckling  to  the  invaders  In  Vietnam  Is  the 
surest  path  to  ultimate  war.  In  the  words 
of  Eisenhower:  "Weakness  Invites  aggres- 
sion— strength  stops  it." 

Admittedly,   the    glaring   weakness  is   the 
lack  of  stable  government  in  South  Vietnam. 
All  experts  agree  that  the  Vietnamese  are 
the  toughest  fighters  in  southeast  Asia,  eager 
to  defend  their  freedom.    That's  why  Viet- 
nam was  selected   as  the  place  to  make   a 
stand.     But   no   army   can  fight  without   a 
head,  and  it  takes  a  strong  hand  to  stamp 
out   Communist   infiltration.    Nor   can  our 
allies  be  wholly  blamed  for  not  responding. 
There  has  been  no  continuing  government 
to  ask  them — to  receive,  assign,  and  quarter 
them.    This    has    delayed    for   weeks    2,000 
trained  South  Koreans  who  have  finally  ar- 
rived.   Our  tragic  mistake  was  our  acquies- 
cence in  the  overthrow  of  Diem,  just  as  years 
ago  we  forced  the  fall  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  lost  400  million  Chinese.     It's  an  error 
hard  to  rectify.     If  we  take  a  hand  in  re- 
storing a  strong  government,  we  invite  the 
charge  of  Imperialism,  but  that  is  what  we 
may  have  to  do  or  pay  a  terrible  price  in 
American  blood.    We  never  learn  that  Asiat- 
ics are  not  yet  schooled  in  the  ways  of  de- 
mocracy and  respond  only  to  absolute  power 
at   the   top.    The   suggestion   that   we   can 
take  time  out  in  this  emergency  to  educate 
them  In  the  elective  process  is  absurd.     It 
would  take  a  generation. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  back  the  policy  of 
President  Johnson.  He  is  right  in  refusing 
to  negotiate  while  aggression  continues — It 
would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  He 
Is  right  in  refraining  from  any  overt  act  to 
widen  the  war — of  that  we  must  not  be  guil- 
ty. He  is  right  in  making  retaliation  swift 
and  sure  each  time  we  are  attacked — there 
must  not  be  another  Korea  with  Americans 
subjected  to  bombing  and  not  allowed  to 
strike  at  the  source. 

This  report  offers  no  inspired  solutions. 
It  will  not  be  pleasing  either  to  those  who 
demand  that  we  go  "all  out"  or  those  that 
demand  we  "get  out."  To  be  sure,  our  pres- 
ent course  is  a  "staying"  process,  repugnant 
to  American  temperament  and  tradition. 
But  It's  the  best  of  bad  alternatives. 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoiTSH).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  a  matter  of  great  ur- 
gency. My  comments  will  be  somewhat 
technical  but  I  hope  you  will  bear  with 
me.  because  I  believe  that  the  importance 
of  this  matter  will  become  obvious  as  I 
proceed. 

The  world  of  American  industrial  re- 
lations is  obviously  an  important  one. 
But  it  is  also  a  delicate  and  sensitive 
one.  Every  week,  across  the  country, 
employers  and  unions  are  working  out 
their  codes  of  relationship — a  code  which 
in  each  case  is  represented  by  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement. 

And  the  negotiations  which  produce 
those  agreements  rest  upon  a  complex  of 
understandings  and  assumptions  which, 
although  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
agreements,  very  considerably  affect  the 
nature  of  the  agreements  entered  into. 

Obviously,  any  serious  intervention 
with  these  basic  underlying  guideposts 
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will  necessarily  shake,  and  maybe  even 
shatter,  the  sensitive  framework  of  rela- 
tionships built  into  the  collective  agree- 
ment. 

A  1960  trio  of  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  labor  arbitra- 
tion represents  just  that  kind  of  dan- 
gerous— and  unj  ustified — interference 
with  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

Known  as  the  Warrior  &  Gulf  tril- 
ogy— Warrior  &  Gulf  Navigation  Co.  v. 
USW.  363  U.S.  574;  USW  v.  American 
Mfg.  Co..  363  U.S.  564;  and  USW  v.  En- 
terprise Wheel  &  Car  Corp.,  363  U.S. 
593 — from  the  lead  case  ir  the  group, 
the  decisions  upset  and  reverse  the 
standard  rule  of  arbitrability.  This 
standard  rule,  recognizing  that  arbitra- 
tion is  a  deliberately  chosen  alternative 
to  judicial  litigation,  pennits  judicial  en- 
forcement of  a  demand  to  arbitrate  only 
where  the  duty  to  arbitrate  the  particu- 
lar demand  is  clear. 

In  the  trilogy  decisions,  the  Court  held 
that  arbitration  demands,  under  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements,  must  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts  unless  the  demands 
are  specifically  excluded  from  arbitra- 
tion by  language  in  the  agreement. 

Despite  the  strong  protests  against  the 
Warrior  and  Gulf  doctrine  which  im- 
mediately arose  from  lawyers,  labor  re- 
lations experts,  and  even  arbitrators — 
Levitt,  "The  Supreme  Court  and  Ar- 
bitration," NYU  14th  Armual  Conference 
on  Labor.  1961,  page  217  and  the  fol- 
lowing: Hays,  "The  Supreme  Court  and 
Labor  Law,"  60  Columbia  Law  Review, 
901.  November  1960.  note  46.  Cornell 
Law  Quarterly  Review,  page  336  and  the 
follo\nng,  winter,  1961;  Wallen,  "Re- 
cent Supreme  Court  Decisions  on  Arbi- 
tration—An Arbitrator's  View,"  63  West 
Virginia  Law  Review.  295,  1961;  Kagel, 
"Recent  Supreme  Court  Decisions  and 
the  Arbitration  Process,"  Proceedings  of 
the  14th  Annual  Meeting,  National 
Academy  of  Arbitrators,  1961.  page  1. 
See  also,  the  report  at  pages  A2  to  A4  of 
BNA's  Daily  Labor  Report,  reporting  the 
February  8,  1963,  meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Arbitrators — the  Supreme 
Court  has  continued  to  apply,  and  even 
expand,  this  radical  new  rule.  For  in- 
stance, in  March  of  this  year,  the  Court 
in,  Wiley  &  Sons  v.  Livingston.  376  U.S. 
543,  ruled  that  even  the  procedural  pre- 
conditions to  arbitration,  such  as  con- 
tractual time  limits,  must  be  decided  by 
the  arbitrator,  and  not  the  court. 

The  labor  law  section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  labeled  this  strange 
new  doctrine  "turnstile  arbitration,"  and 
has  formally  recommended  that  Con- 
gress reverse  it  by  enactment  of  a  modi- 
fication to  section  301  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  concern  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  that  these  rev- 
olutionai-y  decisions  must  be  reversed. 
Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  This 
legislation  will  serve  the  public  interest 
for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  the  Court's  decisions  represent 
an  unfair  reversal  of  one  of  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  existing  and  fu- 
ture collective  agreements  are  reached — 
the  nile  that  the  arbitration  clause  in  a 


contract  will  be  subject  to  normal,  care- 
ful, judicial  construction. 

Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  collec- 
tive agreements  across  the  land — with 
arbitration  clauses  negotiated  imder  the 
umbrella  of  that  rule — were  substantial- 
ly modified  by  the  Warrior  and  Gulf  de- 
cision. The  parties  to  those  agreements 
awoke  one  day  to  find  themselves  party 
to  an  arbitration  agreement  of  a  kind 
they  had  never  intended  to  make. 

The  sensitive  balancing  of  rights  and 
duties  included  in  those  collective  agree- 
ments was  summarily  imbalanced  by  the 
Court's  action.  No  one  will  ever  know 
the  degree  of  damage  to  union-manage- 
ment relations  which  will  flow  from  this 
upset.  I  believe  that  it  is  highly  desir- 
able for  Congress  to  undo  that  damage 
now. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  Warrior  and 
Gulf  rule  represents  a  basic  misconstruc- 
tion and  distortion  of  congressional  in- 
tent and  constitutes  a  prime  example  of 
judicial  legislation. 

The  keystone  of  the  questionable  arch 
of  logic  by  which  the  Court  imputes  con- 
gressional intent  to  create  an  "auto- 
matic" rule  of  arbitrability  in  labor  dis- 
putes is  the  Court's  prior  decision  in  the 
Lincoln  Mills  trilogy,  353  U.S.  448  (1957) . 
In  that  earlier  trilogy,  the  Court  held 
that  section  301(a)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  authorizes  as  follows: 

Federal  courts  to  fashion  a  body  of  Fed- 
eral law  for  the  enforcement  of  *  •  •  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  and  Includes 
within  that  Federal  law  specific  performance 
of  promises  to  arbitrate  grievances  under  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. 

•  *  «  *  • 

We  conclude  that  the  substantive  law  to 
apply  in  suits  under  section  301(a)  is  Fed- 
eral law  which  the  courts  must  fashion  from 
the  policy  of  our  national  labor  laws.  (Jus- 
tice Frankfurter's  dissent,  after  cogently 
demonstrating  that  Congress  had  not  the 
slightest  intent  to  assign  this  legislative 
function  to  the  Court,  sharply  questions  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Court  to  assume 
such  a  function.  The  questionable  right 
of  the  Court  to  create  a  "labor-contract 
code"  vuaderscores  the  importance  of  con- 
stant congressional  overseeing  of  the  code's 
development.) 

Justice  Frankfurter  sharply  chlded  his 
colleagues  for  this  decision,  which,  he 
said,  attributed  to  Congress  "an  occult 
intent."  And  Law  School  Professor  and 
Labor  Law  Expert  Charles  Gregoi-y  said 
of  the  decision : 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  legal  profession 
hold  onto  their  hats. 

In  the  Warrior  cases,  the  Court 
fashioned  its  arbitrability  rule  by  deter- 
mining that : 

The  present  Federal  policy  is  to  promote 
industrial  stabilization  through  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement.  A  major  factor 
In  achieving  industrial  peace  is  the  Inclusion 
of  a  provision  for  arbitration  of  grievances 
in  the  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

Complete  effectuation  of  the  Federal  policy 
is  achieved  when  the  agreement  contains 
both  an  arbitration  provision  for  all  unre- 
solved grievances  and  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  strikes,  the  arbitration  agreement  being 
the  "quid  pro  quo"  for  the  agreement  not 
to  strike. 

Neither  in  Lincoln  Mills  nor  in  the 
Warrior  cases  does  the  Court  submit  any 


proof  of  the  intent  of  Congress  to  "favor" 
grievance  arbitration  other  than  (a)  this 
vague  statement  in  Lincoln  Mills: 

To  be  sure,  there  is  a  great  medley  of  ideas 
reflected  In  the  hearings,  reports,  and  de- 
bates on  the  act.  Yet,  to  repeat,  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  history  Indicates  that  the  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  grievance  disputes  was 
considered  as  quid  pro  quo  of  a  no-strike 
agreement.* 

And  (b)  the  following  statement  in  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  American  Manu- 
facturing Co.: 

Section  203(d)  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  61  Stat.  154,  29  U.S.C. 
173(d)  states:  "Final  adjustments  by  a 
method  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  desirable  method  for  set- 
tlement of  grievance  disputes  arising  over 
the  application  or  interpretation  of  an  exist- 
ing collective-bargaining  agreement  •  •  *." 
That  policy  can  be  effectuated  only  if  the 
means  chosen  by  the  parties  for  settlement 
of  their  differences  under  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  Is  given  full  play. 

Statement  (a)  is  not  supported  by  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — an  exhaustive  legislative  history  of 
section  301  relating  to  this  subject  is 
devastatingly  appended  to  Justice  Frank- 
furter's dissent  in  Lincoln  Mills.  In 
any  event,  statements  (a)  and  (b)  even 
if  valid,  do  not  in  any  way  lend  support 
to  the  Court's  creation  of  this  startling 
new  doctrine  of  "automatic  arbitra- 
bility" upon  the  alleged  ground  that  it 
reflects  congressional  intent.  Indeed, 
the  language  of  section  203(d),  quoted 
above,  could  more  logically  be  construed 
as  reflecting  congressional  intent  that 
the  courts  should  carefully  scrutinize 
"the  method  of  final  adjustment  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,"  in  order  not  to 
misapply  their  agreement.  Such  an  in- 
terpretation would  appear  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  following  quotation  from 
a  House  conference  report  which  is  im- 
portantly highlighted  by  Justice  Douglas 
in  Lincoln  Mills: 

Once  parties  have  made  a  collective-bar- 
gaining contract,  the  enforcement  of  that 
contract  should  be  left  to  the  usual  processes 
of  the  law. 

Perhaps  in  recognition  of  the  meager 
and  "clairvoyant"  nature  of  this  estimate 
of  congressional  intent,  the  Court's  opin- 
ion sought  to  justify  this  "entirely  new 
and  strange  doctrine"  by  a  discursive, 
internally  inconsistent  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  labor  arbitration,  leading  to 
the  highly  debatable  conclusion  that  that 
natui'e  warrants  a  hands-off  approach  on 
the  part  of  the  courts. 
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'  The  "quid  pro  quo"  concept  attributed  by 
the  majority  opinion  to  Congress  is  actually 
the  Court's  own  invention.  Most  Congress- 
men are  sufficiently  familiar  with  collective 
bargaining  to  know  that  the  only  considera- 
tion flowing  to  an  employer  in  the  usual 
collective  bargaining  agreement  Is  the  no- 
strike  clause.  It  is  simply  a  distortion  of 
fact  to  narrow  the  employer's  quid,  from  the 
entire  basket  of  promises  he  makes,  to  the 
meager  confines  of  the  arbitration  clause— 
a  clause  which  many  labor  contracts  do  not 
contain.  The  distortion  thus  accomplished 
is  tantamount  to  a  holding  that  the  monthly 
cash  rental  for  a  nine-room  house  Is  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  use  of  the  dining  room. 


Professor,  now  Court  of  Appeals  Judge. 
Paul  Hays  cogently  noted  the  lack  of 
logic  and  correctness  ji»i  the  trilogy, 
saying:  || 

It  is  with  the  reasoning  of  the  opinions 
and  with  their  aura  that  one  takes  issue. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
Court's  view  of  labor  arbitration,  as  expressed 
In  these  opinions.  Is  romantic  rather  than 
realistic  and  rational.  The  picture  given  of 
the  arbitration  process  sounds  more  like  the 
praise  of  arbitration  one  might  hear  in  the 
speeches  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  some  pop- 
ular arbitrator,  or  at  a  pubBlc  function  of  an 
arbitration  group.  It  suggests  only  a  vague 
resemblance  to  the  hard,  ^practical,  day-to- 
day processes  of  hearing  and  determining 
grievances  (60  Columbia  Law  Review  at 
930). 

Third,  the  decisions  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  labor-manage- 
ment conflict.  As  contracts  terminate, 
or  otherwise  become  open  for  bargaining, 
management  will  inevitably  seek  to  re- 
move the  arbitration  clauses  whose  na- 
ture has  been  so  abi-uptly  changed  by  the 
courts.  Unions,  attempting  to  hold  onto 
their  newly  found  turn$tile  arbitration, 
win  resist.  The  result:  a  harsh  and 
totally  unnecessary  cause  of  strikes, 
picketing,  and  all  the  aaiimosity  and  ill 
will  thereby  engendered.  | 

My  conclusion  that  these  decisions  will 
lead  to  industrial  strife  is  supported  by 
many  commentators.    For  example: 

The  Court's  opinion  is  motivated  by  the 
professed  intention  to  promote  industrial 
peace.  The  Instant  decision,  however,  com- 
pels management,  when  existing  contracts 
come  up  for  renegotiation,  to  specifically  ex- 
clude from  arbitration  th^e  practices  con- 
sidered to  be  legitimate  ibanagerial  rights. 
Should  this  meet  with  bitjtjer  union  opposi- 
tion, the  result  may  be  jugt  the  open  indus- 
trial warfare  the  Court  is  Becking  to  avoid. 
(Vol.  46,  Cornell  Law  Quarterly  at  p.  346.) 

What  are  the  practical  ijaplicatlons  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  ifor  collective  bar- 
gaining? Those  in  management  who  panic 
may  rush  in  to  Insist  on  tightening  the  so- 
called  standard  arbitration  clauses  to  sharply 
delimit  arbitration.  They  we  bound  to  meet 
with  sharp  resistance  from  union  negoti- 
ators, especially  when  they  get  into  the 
supremely  sensitive  areas  such  as  sub- 
contracting and  the  like.  <'Wallen  63,  W.  Va. 
Law  Review  at  p.  299.) 

The  newly  announced  Douglas  doctrine 
shatters  precedent.  Arbitration  has  received 
the  alchemist's  transmutation.  Except  for 
matters  expressly  exclude^,  all  arbitration  Is 
now  open  end  regardless  of  union-manage- 
ment intent;  and  the  rlgiht  of  judicial  re- 
view, for  all  practical  purposes,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  These  decisions  are  so  weighted 
in  labor's  favor  that  two  results  appear  in- 
evitable :  (1 )  Attempts  to  modify  long-exist- 
ing contract  language  to  avoid  the  dangers 
posed  ■..HI  cause  considerable  labor-manage- 
ment strife;  (2)  a  spate  of  judicial  opinions 
distinguishing  the  instant  cases  will  follow 
in  an  effort  to  restore  a  semblance  of  reality 
to  the  arbitral  process.  (CWrnell  L.  Rev.,  vol. 
46  at  p.  349.)  ' 

I  think  no  one  has  better  expressed  the 
recent  strange  convolutions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  area  of  the  collective 
agreement  than  Prof.  Clyde  Summers, 
of  Yale  Law  School.  Jn  his  report  to 
the  American  Bar  Association  Labor 
Law  Section  in  1962,  Pi'ofessor  Summers 
said : 

The  Court's  main  concern  this  term  has 
been  with  exploring  the  \fpnderland  of  sec- 


tion 301.  Following  the  white  rabbit  of  leg- 
islative Intent,  the  J\istlces  have  peeked 
through  the  doorway  of  State  court  juris- 
diction, nearly  drowned  in  their  own  tears 
over  Norrls-La  Guardla;  and  like  an  Alice,  the 
Court,  in  this  wonderland,  has  first  closed 
up  and  then  opened  up,  like  a  telescope, 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  become  the  correct 
size,  or  what  the  correct  size  should  be. 

In  Lincoln-Mills  the  Court  shot  up  like  a 
giant,  now  capable  of  fashioning  a  body  of 
Federal  law  for  the  enforcement  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements.  But  in  the 
Steelworkers'  cases  the  (Jourt  nearly  disap- 
peared entirely  when  It  tasted  an  arbitration 
clause.  It  protested  It  was  too  unschooled 
to  interpret  an  agreement,  and  too  shy  to  ask 
the  arbitrator  for  an  explanation  of  his 
decision. 

This  year  the  Court  in  March  was  wise 
and  strong  enough  to  write  into  an  agree- 
ment a  no-strike  clause,  but  in  June  was 
helpless  to  require  that  ones  written  by  the 
j>arties  be  obeyed. 

The  ability  to  change  sides  can,  as  Alice 
discovered,  be  quite  useful  If  the  Court  knows 
why  and  when  It  needs  to  perform  different 
functions  and  has  path  or  pvirpose.  But  in 
the  cases  this  year,  the  Court  seemed  to 
wander  through  random  doors  to  new  adven- 
tures. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  above,  I  think 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  step  into  this 
wonderland  through  which  the  Court 
has  been  wandering  and  to  seek  now  to 
restore  sanity  and  order. 

Early  enactment  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  represents  a  highly  ap- 
propriate first  step  in  this  endeavor. 


GOLD  KEY  AWARDED  TO  MISS 
MARY  E.  SWITZER,  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  VOCATIONAL  REHA- 
BILITATION 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
always  much  satisfaction  in  seeing  out- 
standing and  devoted  career  public  ser- 
vants recognized  for  what  they  are  doing 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  Recently  a  leading  medical 
journal,  the  Archives  of  Physical  Medi- 
cine and  Rehabilitation,  announced  the 
conferring  of  the  Gold  Key  Award  on 
Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  her  long  and  distinguished 
service  in  developing  and  expanding  bet- 
ter rehabilitation  services  for  disabled 
men,  women,  and  children  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

The  award  is  the  highest  conferred 
by  the  American  Congress  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation.  It  has 
been  given  previously  to  only  a  small 
number  of  outstanding  nonphysicians, 
including  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  Sister  Elizabeth  Kermy, 
Henry  F.  Kettering,  Basil  O'Connor,  and 
Eugene  J.  Taylor. 

In  making  the  award  this  professional 
group  quite  properly  noted  the  results 


of  Miss  Switzer 's  leadership  in  terms  of 
the  substantial  growth  in  services  to  the 
disabled  through  the  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabilitation,  the 
progress  in  research  into  'oetter  methods 
of  rehabilitating  the  disabled,  and  the 
expanded  national  training  program  for 
producing  more  professional  workers  in 
this  field. 

Because  the  sort  of  recognition  given 
by  such  a  Gold  Key  Award  gives  visible 
evidence  of  the  exceptional  performance 
by  career  Government  leaders  such  as 
Miss  Switzer.  I  should  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
citation  from  the  December  1964  issue  of 
the  Archives  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation: 
The  1964  Gold  Key  Award — Mart  E.  Switzeb 

For  her  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  the  field  of  rehabilitation, 
for  her  warm  compassion  for  her  fellowmen, 
for  her  demonstrated  ability  in  administra- 
tion, for  her  success  in  founding  new  avenues 
of  cooperation  among  public,  voltmtary,  and 
professional  groups  in  the  conquest  of  dis- 
ability, and  for  her  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  rehabilitation  concepts  in  medical 
education,  the  American  Congress  of  Physi- 
cal Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  awarded  the 
Gold  Key  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Commis- 
sioner of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  Its  42d  Annual  Session  In  Boston 
on  August  26,  1964. 

Born  near  Boston,  Miss  Switzer  is  a  grad- 
uate of  RadcUffe  College,  of  which  school  she 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  Her  Government  career  began  In 
1922  in  the  Treasury  Department.  In  1934 
she  was  made  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (in  charge  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service).  An  important  early 
assignment  in  her  career  was  that  of  As- 
sistant to  the  Chairman  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and 
Welfare  Activities,  which  was  established  by 
Executive  order  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Even  before  her  appointment  in  1950  as 
head  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, Miss  Switzer  had  achieved 
eminence  in  domestic  and  International 
health  affairs.  During  World  War  II,  she 
served  as  assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  and  was  respon- 
sible for  procurement  and  assignment  of 
physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians,  sanitary 
engineers,  and  nurses.  As  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  War  Research  Service,  she 
helped  to  develop  research  programs  essen- 
tial to  the  war  effort.  For  her  service  during 
the  war.  Miss  Switzer  received  the  President's 
Certificate  of  Merit,  the  highest  award  given 
civil  service  employees. 

Miss  Switzer  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Preparatory  Commission  for  the  First 
World  Congress  on  Mental  Health  and  was  a 
delegate  to  that  congress  In  1948.  She  rep- 
resented the  United  States  at  the  First  Inter- 
national Health  Conference,  which  developed 
the  Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, and  was  also  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Second  World  Health  As- 
sembly in  Rome  In  1949.  Since  1951  she  has 
represented  the  United  States  in  all  Inter- 
national congresses  of  the  International  So- 
ciety for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled. 

In  1954,  4  years  after  Miss  Switzer  became 
head  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, the  agency  was  authorized 
under  a  new  law  to  expand  its  program  into 
rehabilitation  research  and  training. 

The  research  program  has  grown  from  18 
projects  in  1955  to  about  850  In  1964,  the 
Federal  expenditures  for  this  purpose  in- 
creasing from  about  $300,0(X)  to  more  than 
$61  million  in  1964.    Similarly,  the  training 
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program — designed  to  meet  shortages  in  pro- 
fessional rehabilitation  personnel — has  ex- 
panded to  support  447  teaching  programs  in 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  Institutions 
over  the  country,  reaching  3,200  trainees  In 
12  major  disciplines  and  in  addition  6,000 
persons  In  short-term  education.  Expendi- 
tures in  the  training  program  have  grown 
from  $900,000  in  1954  to  almost  $27  million 
in  1964,  inchidlng  more  than  $3  million  for 
medical  training. 

Under  Miss  Switzer's  leadership,  the  Fed- 
eral-State program  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion— which  is  concerned  with  preparing 
mentally  or  physically  disabled  Americans 
for  employment — has  made  remarkable  ad- 
vances. During  the  first  30  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, 583,000  persons  had  been  rehabilitated 
for  jobs;  during  her  14  years  as  head  of  the 
program,  more  than  1  million  persons  have 
been  rehabilitated. 

Miss  Switzer  has  been  given  many  awards 
by  voluntary  and  private  organizations  and 
groups  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation.  Out- 
standing among  them  is  the  Albert  Lasker 
Award  for  distinguished  service  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  which  was  presented  to 
her  in  1960.  She  has  received  the  President's 
Award  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1956,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  presented  her  its 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 

Miss  Switzer  has  also  received  many  hon- 
orary degrees.  Among  them  are  doctor  of 
humane  letters  from  Tufts  University,  Gal- 
laudet  College,  and  Western  College  for 
Women;  doctor  of  laws  from  Adelphl  Col- 
lege; doctor  of  humanities  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  Duke  University;  doctor  of  medi- 
cal sciences  from  the  Women's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania;  doctor  of  science 
from  California  College  of  Medicine;  and 
doctor  of  public  service,  Springfield  College. 
In  1964  she  was  given  the  Distinguished 
Women  of  America  Award  by  Christian  Col- 
lege. She  Is  an  honorary  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  For  her  work  in  developing 
the  National  Mental  Health  Act  she  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  one  of  very  few  laymen 
so  honored. 

Many  voluntary  and  private  groups  con- 
cerned in  rehabilitation  and  health  have 
been  served  by  Miss  Switzer.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Men- 
nlnger  Foundation  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Easter  Seal  Research  Foundation.  She  was 
president  of  the  American  Hearing  Society 
for  two  consecutive  terms,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation. She  is  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund,  and  of 
the  advistory  committee  of  the  International 
Society  for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled. 
For  many  years  she  served  on  the  com- 
mittee on  professional  education  and  pub- 
lications of  the  National  Foundation  (for 
Infantile  Paralysis),  and  as  general  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health. 

Miss  Switzer  lives  In  Alexandria.  Va.,  and 
is  highly  active  in  community  affairs,  espe- 
cially those  having  to  do  with  health  and 
welfare.  She  Is  a  member  of  the  Alexandria 
Board  of  Health.  Much  of  her  time  is  con- 
tributed to  affairs  of  the  Alexandria  Hospital, 
where  she  served  for  many  years  on  its  board 
of  directors  and  in  other  capacities. 


THE  CHALLENGES  OP 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requestor  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  oceans  of  the 
world  much  glamorous  lipservice  has 
been  directed.  To  contribute  something 
constructive  as  well  as  interesting,  re- 
quires understanding  the  present  en- 
vironment of  the  subject  matter.  How 
is  helpful  and  how  it  is  limiting? 
What  the  present  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject includes  and  its  shape?  How  this 
is  helpful  and  how  it  is  limiting? 
Finally,  given  the  information  in  the  two 
points  above,  what  should  be  the  major 
thrust  to  accomplish  agreed  goals? 

As  is  true  of  so  many  subjects  in  our 
day  and  time,  oceanography  must  be 
understood  in  a  duality  of  environment. 
The  first  is  national  or  domestic  and  the 
second  is  international.  It  should  be 
clear  that  neither  of  these  dual  aspects 
are  mutually  exclusive.  That  is  to  say, 
policies,  programs,  attitudes,  and  at- 
tempts made  within  our  sovereign  power 
do  not  issue  forth  in  a  vacuum  but  must 
be  colored  and  affected  by  the  interna- 
tional climate.  Equally,  in  the  interna- 
tional arena  we  do  not  approach  uni- 
laterally, bilaterally,  multilaterally,  or 
through  the  United  Nations,  policies, 
programs,  agreements,  or  undertakings 
without  reflecting  their  effect  upon  our 
national  interest  or  our  domestic  well- 
being.  This  understanding  immediately 
opens  the  door  for  consideration  for 
progress,  but  at  the  same  time  limits  the 
scope  and  independence  of  any  single 
undertaking. 

The  single  most  governing  fact  im- 
pinging heavily  upon  domestic  considera- 
tions in  oceanography,  and  not  totally 
without  effect  in  the  international  field, 
is  the  history  of  the  vested  interests  in 
this  field  as  reflected  in  multiagency  in- 
volvement that  is  a  functioning  part  of 
the  domestic  environment  in  govern- 
ment. There  are  some  23  separated  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  government 
that  have  been  involved  in  the  activities 
already  underway  in  and  on  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  ITie  ideas  of  mission  or 
purpose;  the  declarations  of  policies  in 
pursuit  thereof;  the  actual  programs  of 
accomplishment  are  in  no  way  mutually 
exclusive  or  entirely  supplemental.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  duplication  and  con- 
tradiction abound,  as  one  would  expect. 
Each  Government  sector  now  active  can 
be  predictably  counted  on  to  protect 
their  mission  policies  and  programs  with 
no  lack  of  justification  and  no  absence 
of  support.  This  does  each  credit  and 
must  be  intelligently  and  appreciatively 
imderstood. 

To  those  who  look  for  simple,  dramatic 
and  dynamic  formats  for  a  "^ant  step" 
forward  in  oceanography  I  would  remind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  field  is  not  like  that  of 
atomic  energy  where  the  entire  approach 
could  be  made  of  one  cloth  since  its  was 
so  new.  Nor  is  it,  my  colleagues,  like  the 
undertaking  in  space  where  the  step  from 
airframe  and  missile  formats  made  an 
easy  and  logical  step  to  the  formation  of 
NASA.  Many  of  the  basic  components 
for  a  full  assault  in  oceanography  have 
been  In  existence  for  a  long  time  and  will 
not  look  kindly  on  some  new  all-powerful 


superagency  or  some  new  all-absorbent, 
all-inclusive  bureau  that  dries  up  the  ac-^ 
tivlties  as  they  now  exist.  This  is  a  fact 
of  government  structure  and  all  the  logic 
and  learning  of  the  past  indicates  that 
future  plans  for  expansion  must  work 
with  this  fact  in  mind  and  meet  the  frus- 
trations and  limitations  that  are  implied. 

The  business,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial environments  are,  in  a  sense,  reflec- 
tive of  the  Government's  situation.  Any 
new  policies,  plans,  or  programs  will  be 
looked  at  not  only  by  those  Industries 
whose  skills,  equipment,  and  other  re- 
sources are  looking  for  new  commitments 
and,  therefore,  would  press  for  bold,  new, 
and  expensive  expansion.  They  will  be 
looked  at,  also,  by  those  in  the  fisheries 
industry,  the  ocean  transport  business, 
the  oil  interests,  and  other  existing,  func- 
tioning private  pursuits  involving  the  sea 
who  will  judge  the  new  suggestions  by 
their  impact  on  a  going  business.  These 
may  dictate  caution  and  less  expansion. 

The  university  environment  holds  a 
like  environment  of  contrasts.  Although 
these  facilities  have  come  to  welcome 
Government  financial  support  through 
contracts  and  grants,  they  have  limita- 
tions too.  There  is  the  constant  fight 
between  the  defenders  of  the  university 
commitment  to  pure  research.  These 
oppose  as  corrupting  the  more  limited 
work  in  specific  research,  directed  re- 
search, or  applied  research. 

The  colleges  and  universities  are  also 
mindful  of  the  limitations  of  manpower 
and  the  demonstrable  shortage  of  fully 
qualified  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel in  this  field.  This  at  once  poses  a 
place  for  expansion  of  effort  and  a  limita- 
tion on  quick  accomplishment.  We  could 
continue  to  provide  further  instances  of 
how  the  domestic  environment  for 
oceanography  is  complex  and  challeng- 
ing. It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  indicate 
that  a  fuller  understanding  of  this  exist- 
ing environment  is  required  and  the  op- 
portunities and  limitations  it  dictates  be 
more  fully  appreciated  before  big,  bold 
plans  for  aggressive  action  can  be  rea- 
sonably assessed. 

The  international  environment  is  also 
one  which  contains  the  same  dichotomy 
and  similar  contradictions.  The  law  of 
the  sea  is  an  existing  discipline.  It  cur- 
rently refiects  the  competitive  interests 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Each  of 
these  have  pursued  their  own  economic 
and  political  interests  limited  by  the  in- 
dividual and  collective  sovereign  wills 
with  which  they  have  clashed.  Each 
nation  has  pursued  the  expanding 
chance  for  peace  and  the  wider  range  of 
cooperative  competition  restrained  al- 
ways by  what  at  a  given  time  and  place 
was  the  domestic  utterance  of  their  na- 
tional self-interest. 

Any  new  and  enlarged  efforts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  oceans  of  the  world 
must  provide  sensible  opportunity  and 
logical  limitation  based  on  the  full  im- 
derstanding  and  respect  for  things  as 
they  now  stand  and  are  accepted  in  the 
international  environment. 

All  this  is  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
much  prosaic  and  mundane  brushclear- 
ing  is  required  at  this  point  In  time. 
Our  judgment  is  that  an  attempt  to 
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quickly  leapfrog  these  environmental 
conditions  would  be  costly  and  vmpro- 
ductive.  We  may  talk  about  the  de- 
sirable but  we  must  work  with  existing 
facts,  frustrating  though  these  may  ap- 
pear to  some. 

Aside  from  environment,  though  in  no 
way  separate  from  it,  is  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  oceanography  as  it  now  exists. 
The  ocean  is  a  different  thing  to  all  who 
look  at  it,  depending  on  their  interests. 
In  the  scientific  world  the  elements  of 
the  sea  have  been  studied  not  as  a  uni- 
versal subject  but  rather  as  an  aggregate 
of  separated,  classic  disciplines  such  as 
biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  so  forth. 
Those  in  pursuit  of  new  knowledge  in 
their  chosen  field  often  proceed  inde- 
pendently.   It  brings  to  mind  a  story  of 
two  teams  of  medical  researchers,  one 
doing  study  on  malaria  and  mosquitos, 
the  other  researching  the  activities  of 
a  microscopic  boring  worm  which  en- 
tered the  legs  of  humans  and  poisoned 
the  human  bloodstream.    The  two  teams 
met  in  a  swamp  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  malaria   group   had  full  clothing 
on  the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies,  In- 
cluding   full    netting,    minimizing    ex- 
posure to  the  mosquitos.    On  the  lower 
extremities,    usually    underwater,    they 
wore  sneakers  and  shorts.     The  other 
group  looking  for  the  swimming  boring 
worm  had  rubber  boots  and  trousers  to 
the  waist  with  the  bare  arms  and  chests 
above^.  This  same  separation  and  dlvlsl- 
biUty  without  communication  occupies 
much! in  oceanography  today. 

There  Is  another  whole  group  of  stu- 
dents and  scholars  who  are  in  search 
of  better  charts  and  maps  of  the  oceans. 
These  pursue  a  survey  approach  to  the 
sea  rather  than  a  research  approach. 
Their  work  is  equally  important  to  the 
unfolding  advance  in  oceanography 
and  is  a  requirement  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  future  opportimitles.  Each  of 
these  efforts  can  best  be  imderstood  by 
keeping  linkage  with  the  other. 

A  third,  and  growing  in  importance, 
is  the  engineering  area  of  knowledge. 
Instrumentation,  equipment,  and  ve- 
hicles are  required  for  each  step  of  in- 
creased technology  in  oceanography.  To 
make  the  progress  the  future  demands, 
the  do-it-yourself  engineering  in  ocean- 
ography must  give  way  to  more  sophisti- 
cated approaches.  This  does  not  indicate 
nor  suggest  that  the  engineer  can  truly 
serve  the  needs  In  oceanography  without 
becoming  very  closely  identified  with  its 
subject  matter  and,  more  importantly, 
qualify  as  a  member  of  the  team  with 
ttie  research  and  survey  men. 

We  submit  that  the  existing  subject 
matter  suggests  these  requirements  for 
the  future.  First,  an  information  col- 
lection center  which  provides  both  a  stor- 
age facility  and  a  retrieval  service.  Be- 
yond this  it  should  serve  as  a  cross-fer- 
tilization agent  where  the  compoimds  of 
knowledge  are  as  clearly  seen  and  ap- 
preciated as  their  distilled  components. 
The  present  state  of  knowledge  per- 
suades us  that  there  will  be  no  imiform 
advance  in  the  various  sectors  of  ocean- 
ography so  no  uniform  effort  Is  dictated. 
Neither  Is  a  singly  directed  program  indi- 
cated. Careful  assessment,  however, 
would  surely  show  that  there  are  interre- 


lationships within  each  sector  and  be- 
tween the  sectors  so  that  team  ap- 
proaches and  total  overview  is  contin- 
ually required.  These  observations  show 
at  once  advances  that  are  feasible  and 
limitations  which  are  practical. 

Finally,  our  approach  to  finding  a  new 
and  more  vital  thrust  into  the  under- 
standing and  use  of  the  sea  should  rest  on 
an  announced  national  policy.  So  far 
that  policy  has  been  rather  vaguely  ar- 
ticulated. So  far  no  policy  enunciated 
seems  to  encompass  the  existing  facts 
with  the  desired  future.  May  I  suggest 
that  such  policy,  after  being  broadly 
stated,  be  further  specifically  addressed 
to  at  least  the  following  10  separate  divi- 
sions in  oceanography : 

I.'  CLIMATE 

There  is  a  known  close  relationship 
between  air  temperatures  and  sea  surface 
temperatures  which  give  birth  to  weather 
of  both  a  mild  and  violent  nature.  The 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  this  area  Is  im- 
portant. Our  national  goal  should  be 
defined  within  the  framework  of  domes- 
tic and  international  facts. 

n.  ENERGY 

Modem  technology  has  shown  an  inex- 
haustible appetite  for  energy  and  modern 
experience  indicates  that  a  mixture  of 
delivery  from  many  sources  will  give  a 
supply  that  meets  the  demand  at  the 
best  price  and  at  the  same  time  conserve 
certain  sources  which  are  themselves 
subject  to  exhaustion;  that  Is,  coal  and 
oil.  A  national  goal  could  prescribe  the 
appropriate  dedication  of  money  and 
manpower  to  the  subject  and  give  some 
measure  of  its  competitive  position  in 
areas  of  conflict  or  its  potential  for  co- 
operation with  other  uses. 

m.    FOOD 

A  national  goal  here  should  recognize 
the  great  role  the  United  States  could 
play  in  developing  an  answer  to  the 
world  food  shortage  but  should  be  aware 
of  the  possible  conflicts  with  existing  do- 
mestic and  international  food  producing, 
processing,  and  marketing. 

It  is  predicted  that  there  exists  in  the 
oceans  of  the  world  sufficient  protein  to 
feed  30  billion  people.  The  entire  world 
population  is  one-tenth  of  that  figure 
today.  Also  a  national  goal  stated  In 
this  area  would  give  some  Indication  of 
priority. 

IV.     MEDICINE 

The  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and 
biology  of  the  sea  is  in  its  infancy  but 
its  promise  is  bright.  A  national  goal 
stated  here  could  put  this  less  recog- 
nized phase  of  use  into  perspective.  It 
could  point  out  that  the  rewards  from 
this  use  could  reduce  costs  in  such  ac- 
tivities as  sea  water  conversion. 

V.    MINERAt.S    AND    PETROLEUM 

A  national  goal  here  should  recognize 
the  depletion  of  some  of  our  landlocked 
resoxirces  and  reflect  some  lessons  in  re- 
source management  and  controls  to  pre- 
vent unreasonable  encroachment  and 
injury  to  other  uses  of  the  sea,  such  as 
food  and  recreation. 

VI.  RECREATION 

A  national  goal  here  could  emphasize 
recognition  that  a  Great  Society  must 


provide  healthy  opportunities  for  use  of 
leisure  time  and  the  dynamic  emergence 
of  recreation  and  tourism  as  the  great 
new  service  industry  of  the  futvu-e.  The 
priority  of  this  use  which  often  Is  seen 
as  in  conflict  with,  if  not  incompatible 
with,  other  uses  should  be  indicated. 

Vn.  SECURITY 

A  national  goal  here  is  eminently  re- 
quired. It  is  true  of  course  that  in 
atomic  energy  and  in  space  this  aspect  of 
Government  participation  is  dominant. 
Whether  in  oceanography  it  is  or  should 
be  must  be  carefully  considered.  The 
priority  of  this  use  can  then  be  deter- 
mined and  a  coordinated  plan  for  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  and  use  will 
follow. 

Vm.    TRANSPORTATION    AND 
COMMTTNICATION 

A  national  goal  in  this  area  should  rec- 
ognize the  long  existent  ocean  lanes,  and 
the  "in  place"  cables  of  national  and  In- 
ternational corporate  and  public  bodies 
controlling  trans-Atlantic  communica- 
tion. Unrestrained  activities  in  mining, 
research,  or  survey  might  well,  at  a  given 
place  and  time,  be  inconsistent  with  these 
uses.  New  and  improved  techniques 
might  well  be  accomplished  if  these  areas 
were  given  the  beneflt  of  climate  and 
other  newly  developed  information. 

IX.   WASTE 

As  the  world  population  Increases  and 
industrial  techniques  advance,  waste  ma- 
terials from  cities  and  factories  will  in- 
crease, and  their  presence  will  be  in- 
creasingly dangerous.  Their  disposal 
cannot  be  left  to  uncontrolled  chance. 
The  interaction  of  such  policy  on  other 
areas  of  ocean  use  for  food,  recreation, 
medicine,  and  so  forth,  can  clearly  be 
seen.  A  national  goal  is  urgently  re- 
quired in  this  area. 

X.    WATER 

The  greatest  tandem  needs  of  the 
world  population  is  for  food  and  fresh 
water.  As  a  national  and  international 
policy  our  country  should  have  a  clearly 
stated  goal  for  the  conversion  of  salt  wa- 
ter from  the  sea  to  augment  the  limited 
supplies  of  land-captured  fresh  water. 
In  no  other  fleld  do  we  find  more  dem- 
onstration of  the  intramix  of  goals.  The 
pursuit  in  this  field  will  quickly  demon- 
strate how  the  feasibility  factor  can  be 
multiplied  when  such  a  goal  is  pursued 
in  conjunction  with  creation  of  energy 
from  atomic  generators;  the  develop- 
ment of  ocean  pharmacology;  mineral 
reclamation  and  compatibility  with  food 
and  recreation  uses. 

In  all  these  latter  suggestions,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  interpreted  as  neatly  cataloging  or 
compartmentalizing  oceanography.  It 
is  a  way  for  us  to  measure  what  things 
can  and  should  be  done.  It  relates  ocean- 
ography to  the  needs  of  society  in  a  way 
that  will  get  the  people's  support.  It 
should  not  rule  out  a  continuation  of  a 
broad  inquiry  into  the  total  knowledge 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  contents 
of  the  ocean  and  the  geography  and 
geology  of  the  ocean  floor.  What  it  does 
suggest  is  that  the  general  results  can 
only  have  a  practical  meaning  when  ul- 
timately related  to  a  societal  need  and 
a  specific  or  applied  project  can  only  be 
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supported  as  it  seeks  to  expand  the  po- 
tentials in  one  or  more  of  these  areas. 
Out  of  this  session  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  brush  cleaning  must 
come  and  some  if  not  all  of  these  goals 
sought  out  and  given  form  and  sub- 
stance. You  recall  that  the  old  spiritual 
warns,  "everybody  talkin'  about  Heaven 
ain't  going  there."  I  believe  that  there 
is  much  talk  about  advancement  in 
oceanography  but  much  of  that  talk  is 
not  taking  us  toward  that  advancement. 


BATTLING  IRISHMAN 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  historically  true  that  men  who  have 
tried  to  change  an  established  institution 
often  come  under  a  great  deal  of  adverse 
criticism.  No  system  of  public  control 
should  remain  stagnant  in  a  dynamic 
economy  o|^free  enterprise  such  as  our 
own.  This  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
regulator.  May  I  call  your  attention 
to  such  a  regulator  who  has  been  subject 
to  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  perceptive 
article  published  in  the  March  1.  1965, 
New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun.  by 
U.  V.  Wilcox,  who  has  been  covering  the 
Washington  financial  scene  for  over  30 
years: 

James  Saxon:  Battling  Irishman 
(By  U.  V.  WUcox) 

Washington,  March  1. — An  average-sized 
Irishman  whose  black  hair  is  now  streaked 
with  gray,  debonair  and  shrewd.  Is  the  boos 
of  the  4,800  national  banks  of  the  Nation  and 
their  oversea  branches. 

This  Is  James  J.  Saxon,  officially  known  as 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  a  hangover  title 
from  Civil  War  days. 

Prom  behind  his  long  desk  in  the  blplUared 
Treasury  Department,  he  wields  the  power  of 
life  or  death  over  national  bank  policies  and 
the  conduct  of  the  banks'  officers. 

While  he  smiles  easily,  he  is  hard-nosed 
in  his  interpretations  of  laws  and  regulations. 
Thus,  he  is  both  feared  and  respected. 

Jim  Saxon  fits  the  Horatio  Alger  type  In 
today's  world  of  finance.  A  poor  boy,  he 
came  up  the  hard  way.  He  took  a  job  In  the 
Treasury  Department  and  at  night  studied 
law. 

With  a  degree  from  Georgetown  University, 
he  took  whatever  assignments  came  his  way — 
such  as  handling  publicity  for  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  W.  Snyder, 
the  latter  a  former  banker. 

Saxon  has  never  backed  away  from  a  fight 
when  he  felt  he  was  In  the  right.  And  he  is 
smack  in  the  middle  of  one  right  now — a 
fight  in  which  he  has  been  charged  with  po- 
litical bias  in  granting  charters  to  national 
banks. 

Saxon  has  vehemently  denied  this,  and 
the  whole  question  of  alleged  unsound  bank- 
ing practices  having  been  responsible  for  two 
recent  bank  failures  will  be  aired  by  Congress. 

Then  there  was  the  time  when  Henry 
Morgenthau  was  Treasury  Secretary  and  Sax- 
on was  told  to  go  to  Eiirope  during  World 
War  II  and  examine  American  national  bank 
branches  there.    Morgenthau  was  being  told 


that  the  American  banks  there  were  aiding 
and  abetting  the  Nazis  with  loans. 

Saxon  reported  back  that  the  banks  were 
clear  of  such  intrigue.  Morgenthau's  ad- 
visers didn't  believe  this  and,  since  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was  part 
of  the  Treasury,  the  report  was  rejected. 

Saxon  was  under  civil  service  and  therefore 
could  not  be  fired  without  the  making  of 
public  charges.  So  he  was  given  the  deep- 
freeze treatment — assignment  to  a  desk  with 
nothing  to  do  except  show  up  every  day. 
And  there  was  always  a  Treasury  official  to 
see  that  he  was  there. 

He  wore  out  his  detractors.  He  did  not  re- 
cant on  his  European  report. 

His  next  assignment  was  a  secret  trip  to 
the  Philippines,  then  being  defended  In  a 
last-ditch  fight  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's 
forces.  There  he  was  to  go  to  the  fortress 
of  Corregidor  where  the  defenders  had  taken 
the  islands'  American  gold  and  currency. 

Saxon's  responsibilities  involved  the  burn- 
ing of  American  currency  to  prevent  It  from 
falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  He 
was  to  dump  the  gold  and  then  escape  as 
best  he  could  when  the  Americans  pulled 
out. 

This  Is  the  man  who,  as  supervisor  of  all 
national  banks,  must  exercise  his  Judgment 
on  rules  and  regulations  that  the  banks  must 
follow. 

President  Kennedy,  another  Irishman, 
named  him  to  the  post  of  Comptroller.  Sax- 
on was  attorney  for  a  Chicago  bank  when 
the  call  came,  as  well  as  acting  as  adviser 
to  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  and  the 
American  Bankers  Association. 

President  Kennedy  liked  Saxon's  type,  be- 
lieved In  his  courage  and  his  willingness  to 
become  an  Innovator  of  new  banking  pro- 
grams. 

With  Saxon's  activist  disposition.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  Washington  banking  scene, 
consisting  also  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, would  see  clashes  of  personalities  and 
issues. 

These  were  not  long  in  developing.  Saxon 
differed  sharply  with  both  agencies  over  in- 
terpretations of  law. 

Being  a  lawyer  himself,  he  wrote  new  reg- 
ulations for  national  banks  designed  to  give 
them  greater  leeway  in  making  loans  and 
Investments.  This  is  something  they  had 
long  sought,  but  they  had  been  tied  to 
bureaucracy  restrictions.  Saxon  cut  the  red- 
tape. 

Efforts  are  now  In  progress  to  persuade 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire him  to  hold  public  hearings  on  mergers 
and  the  granting  of  new  charters  for  banks 
and  branches.  But  Saxon  announces  his 
own  findings  when  made. 

In  his  expansionist  program,  he  has  be- 
come a  publisher.  He  issues  a  slick-paper 
quarterly,  the  National  Banking  Review,  to 
which  economists  contribute  ♦  •  •.  In  the 
Review  may  be  found  Saxon's  views  on  the 
development  of  new  policies  and  defense  of 
present  policies. 

The  publication,  opening  new  vistas  for 
further  expansion  of  national  bank  opera- 
tions, goes  to  all  national  banks  without 
charge.    Others  pay  a  subscription  fee. 

While  the  language  of  the  articles  Is  often 
highly  technical,  those  who  would  pore 
through   them   find   them   stimulating. 

One  article  recently  drew  a  rejoinder  from 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  the  Review  published 
the  reply  in  full.  Celler  disagreed  with  a 
Saxon  decision  on  a  bank  merger,  and  plainly 
and  critically  said  so. 

In  his  fight  to  change  the  old  rules  gov- 
erning national  banks.  Saxon  has  written 
regulations  which  permit  the  banks  to  un- 
derwrite and  Invest  in  bonds  Issued  by  towns 
and  cities.  This  aroused  a  protest  by  the 
mighty   Federal   Reserve   Board,   and   there 


were  hearings  before  congressional  bankine 
committees.  ^^ 

This,  Saxon  was  told,  had  never  been  done 
before  and  wasnt  legal.  But  it  had  opened 
up  new  avenues  for  the  national  banks  in 
making  profitable  investments.  The  cltlei 
and  tax  districts  loved  him  for  It.  But  In- 
vestment  bankers  didn't.  National  banfa 
were  poaching  on  their  territory. 

Another  controversial  Saxon  policy  was  the 
granting  to  national  banks  the  right  to  estab- 
lish branches  where  State-chartered  banks 
previously  had  been  In  control. 

This  stirred  the  ire  of  supervisors  of  State 
banks  and  they  brought  lawsuits  to  stop  him. 
In  the  courts  so  far,  Saxon  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Saxon's  policy  of  freely  permitting  national 
bank  mergers  also  has  been  challenged. 
While  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
FDIC  also  permit  mergers,  Saxon  makes  his 
own  decisions. 

Sometimes  the  Justice  Department  sees 
the  specter  of  monopoly  In  them,  and  cases 
go  to  court. 

But  under  Saxon's  mastership,  the  national 
bank  system  has  grown  greatly  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Legally,  Saxon  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  FDIC.  With  the  job  goes  a 
luxurious  office  suite,  but  he  does  not  occupy 
It.  He  remains  in  his  own  bailiwick  and,  as 
a  result,  has  become  a  somewhat  lonely  bu- 
reaucrat. But  It  does  not  worry  Saxon  nor 
budge  him  from  his  position  on  banking  law. 

He  knows  who  his  enemies  are  in  banking 
supervision.  Confidently,  he  discounts  them, 
almost  disparagingly  at  times. 

When  his  term  of  office  ends  In  February 
1967.  some  large  bank  probably  will  want  the 
services  of  Jim  Saxon  at  a  salary  higher  than 
he  now  draws. 

He  could  use  a  larger  Income  for  his  family 
of  six.  But  will  he  be  able  to  move  away 
from  the  controversial  Washington  scene? 
As  a  fighting  Irishman,  It  will  be  a  tough 
decision  to  make. 
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RUST  ENGINEERING:  BIG  YEAR  FOR 
THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  all  of  us  find  the 
news  from  the  business  world  encourag- 
ing these  days.  The  American  economy 
is  showing  a  vitality  and  strength  which 
is  completely  unheard  of  in  a  peacetime 
era. 

Across  the  Nation,  the  story  has  been 
almost  the  same:  from  small  companies 
to  large  corporate  kingdoms,  1964  was 
a  good  profit  year  and  a  good  year  for 
expansion. 

This  week  an  annual  report  which  may 
not  be  typical,  but  is,  at  least,  indicative 
of  the  remarkable  economic  growth  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past  12  months 
was  brought  to  my  attention.  It  is  the 
statement  of  Rust  Engineering  which 
has  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  in 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  statement  Rust  Engineering  is- 
sued shows  a  $75  million  year  in  1964— 
the  best  in  the  company's  60-year  his- 
tory. The  following  press  release  issued 
by  the  company  contains  pertinent  in- 
formation,  not    only   concerning   Rust 


Engineering  itself,  but  the  general  state 
of  the  American  economy  as  well. 

The    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania, 
Congressman  William  Moorhead,  and  I 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  as  one  example  of  our 
record  economic  growth  this  past  year. 
BUST    Engineering    Repoets    $75    Million 
Year — Best    in    Its    60   Tears'    History — 
Pressures  on  Industry  for  More  Produc- 
tion, Economy,  and  Capacity.  Seen  Sup- 
porting High-level  Desccn  Construction 
in  1965  jj 

The  Rust  Engineering  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Birmingham.  Ala.,  completed  the  largest 
volume  of  work  In  the  company's  60 -year  his- 
tory in  1964.  Billings  rose  by  47  percent  over 
those  of  1963  to  a  record  of  approximately 
$75  million,  S.  Murray  Rw«t,  Jr..  president, 
reports.  | 

On  the  basis  of  current  contracts  and  pros- 
pects, the  company  anticipates  that  1965 
business  will  at  least  equql  that  of  the  past 
year.  An  expansion  of  staff  and  the  near 
conclusion  of  many  projects  Situates  the 
company  to  meet  all  foreseeable  demands, 
Mr.  Rust  said.  , 

During  the  year,  Rust  lastablished  a  new 
engineering  office  at  Calhoun.  Tenn..  now 
staffed  by  over  100  persons.  Its  engineering 
staff  increased  from  500  at  the  year's  start 
to  859  at  present,  a  rise  of,  70  percent.  Total 
employment  including  field  forces  stands  at 
3,895. " 

The  current  work  exp.»nsion  receives  its 
impetus  not  only  from  National  prosperity 
but,  increasingly,  from  the  pressures  exerted 
on  Industry  by  the  new  technologies,  Mr.  Rust 
commented,  adding: 

"America  is  rebuilding  Its  plant  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate  to  gain  the  improved  economy, 
quality,  and  capacity  made  possible  by  mod- 
em invention  and  science.  New  buildings, 
processes,  and  machinery  are  being  installed 
to  capitalize  on  new  techniques — or  to  avoid 
obsolescence. 

"These  trends  also  ari  making  growing 
demands  on  the  engineer-constnict-or  to  ex- 
pand performance  and  supply  new  skills  for 
the  frontiers  of  technical  development." 

An  example  of  such  development,  now 
attracting  national  intereet.  is  Rust's  design 
and  construction  of  the  world's  largest  pre- 
stressed  concrete  structure,  housing  one  of 
the  world's  largest  food  processing  plants. 
The  big  facility,  covering  ^5  acres  and  costing 
in  excess  of  $25  million,  ii  being  erected  for 
Ann  Page  Division  of  A.  i^j  P.  at  Horseheads, 
N.Y.  I 

On  the  metals  frontier.  Rust  is  conducting 
studies  of  continuous  casting  for  four  major 
Bteel  corporations,  and  installing  two  con- 
tinuous casting  units  in  the  $50  million  melt 
shop  complex  it  is  designing  and  building  for 
Republic  St«el  Co.  at  Canton,  Ohio.  It  is 
also  constructing  plant  and  machinery  for 
a  continuous  casting  alujniniim  process  for 
Decatur  Aluminum  Co.,  Decatur,  Ala. 

Approximately  5  millioa  tons  annually  will 
be  added  to  the  Nation's  hot  strip  mill  ca- 
pacity by  11  continuous  reheating  furnaces 
being  constructed  by  the  affiliated  Rust  Fur- 
nace Co.  In  all.  Rust  is  building  13  such  fur- 
naces— 4  of  them  the  largest  in  the  world — 
for  United  States  Steel.  Bethlehem,  Republic, 
and  Inland. 

In  the  sphere  of  the  nev  sciences.  Rust  has 
designed  the  hydrostatic  test  building  for  the 
Saturn  Sl-C  rocket  stage  at  NASA's  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  HuntsviUe,  Ala.,  and 
made  engineering  studies  for  large-scale  elec- 
tro dialysis  desallnlzation  plants  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior. 

The  company  continues  a  major  designer- 
builder  to  the  paper  Industry.  It  is  perform- 
ing its  20th  contract  (In  this  case,  construc- 
tion of  a  milk  carton  plant)  for  Crossett  Divi- 
sion of  Georgia  Pacific  Go.  at  Crossett,  Ark., 
and  erected  the  world's  largest  recovery  boiler 


for  International  Paper  Co.  at  Georgetown, 
S.C.  Other  design  and  construcjnon  of  ma- 
jor facilities  has  been  undertaken  for  Con- 
solidated Paper  Corp.,  Albemar^  Paper  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  the  Mead  Corp^  West  Virginia 
Pulp  &  Paper  Corp.,  Marathon-Southern 
Corp.,  Menasha  Corp.,  and  others. 

The  company  serves  a  score  of  other  in- 
dustries. It  supplies  support  services  for 
the  huge  Mlchoud  facility  near  New  Orleans, 
La.,  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration through  its  joint-venture  firm, 
Mason-Rust.  It  completed  the  $20  million 
tire  plant,  with  a  capacity  for  10,000  tires 
daily,  for  United  States  Rubber  Co.  at 
Opelika,  Ala.;  the  Dial  Soap  plant  for  Armour 
Grocery  Products  Co.  near  Aurora,  ni.;  and 
a  calcium  products  plant  for  Georgia  Marble 
Co.  at  Gantt's  Quarry,  Ala.,  to  name  a  few. 
Abroad,  the  company's  International  arm, 
Coppee-Rust,  Is  engaged  in  engineering  and 
construction  management  on  a  Foamglas 
plant  for  Pittsburgh  Corning  de  Belgique, 
S.A.;  a  rolling  and  plating  mill  for  Armco- 
Plttsburgh,  S.A.,  papermlUs  for  Scott  Con- 
tinental, S.A..  and  Beloit  Integrated  Projects. 
Ltd.;  and  engineering  for  a  nylon  yarn  plant 
for  Monsanto-Europe. 

In  specialty  services,  the  Rust  chimney 
department  executed  maintenance  and  re- 
pair contracts  In  32  States,  Canada,  and  Af- 
rica, and  erected  numerous  new  chimneys  In- 
cluding a  500-footer  for  the  Hydro  Electric 
Commission  of  Ontario.  Increasing  demand 
for  municipal  Incinerator  and  powerplant 
chimneys  suggests  strong  continued  activity 
The  subsidiary  Vibroflotation  Foundation 
Co.  executed  60  contracts  for  soil  compaction 
for  foundations  in  13  States — 4  of  them  new 
territory  for  the  company.  Among  organi- 
zations served  were  International  Minerals 
Corp.,  Sunbeam  Electronics,  Dayton  Malle- 
able Iron,  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  U.S.  Naval  Air 
Station,  and  Dardanelle  Lock  and  Dam. 
Foundations  were  compacted  also  for  the 
seventh  Holiday  Inn  to  use  this  method,  as 
well  as  for  high-rise  buildings,  schools,  col- 
leges, and  churches. 


SELMA,  ALA. 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
terrible  events  which  have  taken  place 
since  last  Sunday  in  Selma,  Ala.  I  am 
sure  we  all  deplore  what  the  President 
has  so  rightly  termed  the  brutality  in- 
flicted upon  our  defenseless  fellow  cit- 
izens there.  This  is  indeed  a  time  of 
crisis. 

I  have  today  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Attorney  General  asking  that  every  pos- 
sible effort  be  undertaken  to  remedy 
the  situation  and  to  insure  the  safety 
of  our  citizens  who  are  striving  to  obtain 
their  legal  rights.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  text  of  this  telegram  inserted  into 
the  Record: 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the  tragic 
situation  In  Selma,  Ala.  Citizens  seeking 
only  to  exercise  their  constitutional  right 
to  register  and  vote  have  been  subjected 
to  brutality  and  violence  and  their  right  to 
peacefully  assemble  has  been  denied.  I  most 
strongly  urge  you  to  use  all  the  powers  and 
resources  at  your  command  to  stop  once  and 
for  all  the  constitutional  violations  In  Selma 
and  to  protect  the  valiant  citizens  there  who 


carry  on  the  struggle  for  fulfillment  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  for  our  Negro  citizens. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  utilize  all  his  powers  and  his 
many  talents  to  remedy  this  tragic  situa- 
tion. 

The  President's  fine  statement  yester- 
day should  guide  us  well.  He  has  called 
for  "calmness,  reasonableness,  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order"  from  all  Amer- 
icans, and  in  this  spirit  we  can  resolve 
this  crisis.  And  I  pledge  my  strongest 
support  and  effort  to  obtain  approval  of 
the  legislation  he  will  very  shortly  sub- 
mit to  Congress  which  will  secure  the 
precious  right  to  vote  for  every  Ameri- 
can. 

REPRESENTATIVE   JAMES   H.   MOR- 
RISON SELECTED  AS  "HONORARY 
MAILMAN  OP  THE  YEAR" 
Mr.  STEPHENS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana   [Mr.  Willis]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Branch  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers  has  a  tra- 
dition of  making  an  annual  award  to  the 
person  they  select  as  Honorary  Mailman 
of  the  Year. 

In  1963  that  award  was  made  post- 
humously to  our  great  former  President, 
the  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  tremendous  leadership  he  ex- 
hibited in  bettering  the  working  condi- 
tions and  enhancing  the  dignity  of  all 
postal  and  Federal  employees. 

Th  1964  award  was  made  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Representative 
James  H.  Morrison,  of  Louisiana,  because 
he  introduced  the  pay  legislation  in  the 
88th  Congress  and  led  the  fight  for  its 
successful  passage. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  award 
ceremonies  in  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  Building  here  in  Wash- 
ington, on  January  11.  Mr.  Victor 
Uhalik,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
branch,  NALC,  and  Mr.  J.  Joseph  Vacca, 
of  Cleveland,  a  national  officer  of  the 
NALC.  came  to  Washington  specifically 
to  make  the  presentation.  The  cere- 
mony occurred  at  a  delightful  gathering 
of  about  175  people  invited  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Don  Kerlin.  of  this  city. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entirely 
fitting  that  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Jimmy  Morrison,  should  have  been 
singled  out  for  this  distinction.  Cer- 
tainly nobody  has  done  more  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  letter  carriers  and  the  other 
postal  and  Federal  employees.  Nobody 
has  worked  harder  or  more  effectively. 
Nobody  could  have  deserved  this  tribute 
more. 

In  passing,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Cleveland  letter  carriers  for  their 
thoughtfulness  in  making  this  award. 
The  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers has  always  been  admired  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  because  they  never 
forget  to  say  "thank  you"  to  those  who 
have  labored  in  their  behalf.    This  was 
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just  another  example  of  that  ingratiating 
trait.  We  all  like  to  be  thanked  when 
we  feel  we  have  deserved  some  measure 
of  gratitude.  Jimmy  Morrison  certainly 
has  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  letter 
carriers,  and  all  other  postal  and  Federal 
employees,  and  this  ceremony  showed 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  his  efforts  re- 
member and  appreciate  what  he  has  done 
for  them. 

Likewise,  his  work  has  been  outstand- 
ing over  the  years  in  the  field  of  legis- 
lation benefiting  over  2  million  of  our 
Federal  employees,  dealing  with  hos- 
pitalization insurance,  life  insurance,  re- 
tirement benefits,  salary  increases,  and 
many  other  benefits  so  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  of  our  Federal  employees. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  CONSIDER  BILL 
TO  RESTORE  AUTHORITY  TO  FIX 
POSTAL  RATES  ON  PARCEL  POST 
AND  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF 
MAILABILITY  FOR  FOURTH  CLASS 
MAIL 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
5938  which  I  have  introduced  is  designed 
to  restore  to  Congress  the  authority  to 
fix  postage  rates  and  other  conditions 
of  mailability  for  fourth  class  mail. 

In  my  opinion  this  authority  should 
not  have  been  vested  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  the  first  instance.  How- 
ever, in  the  original  act  which  took  effect 
on  January  1,  1913.  rate  adjustments  for 
parcel  post  were  authorized  to  be  made 
by  the  Postmaster  General  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  and  by  permission  of,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

This  has  led  to  an  awkward,  and  even 
disastrous  division  of  authority  in  the 
matter  of  setting  and  adjusting  postage 
rates  and  unnecessary  confusion  with 
respect  to  the  size  and  weight  of  fourth 
class  mail.  The  Post  Office  Department 
now  finds  itself  in  an  impossible  posi- 
tion in  which  it  must  continually  adjust 
parcel  post  rates  upwards — or  make  dras- 
tic reductions  in  service — whenever  the 
revenues  from  parcel  post  do  not  meet 
the  expenditures. 

Indeed,  as  we  have  seen  to  our  dismay, 
there  have  been  occasions  when  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  been  forced  to  do 
both;  to  raise  the  rates  and  reduce  the 
service. 

It  has  become  a  hopeless  situation. 
The  Post  Office  Department  is  like  a  man 
caught  in  quicksand.  The  more  it  strug- 
gles to  free  itself,  the  deeper  it  sinks  into 
the  bog. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  unthinkable 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  to  aban- 
don parcel  post  altogether.  Our  farmers, 
our  ranchers,  our  rural  and  village  popu- 
lation all  have  a  right  to  receive  and 
send  packages  through  the  mails — just 
as  much  a  right  as  do  ovu-  city-dwelling 
citizens. 


But,  if  the  present,  unrealistic  system 
of  rate  adjustment  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, the  Department  will  find  itself  in 
a  position  in  which  it  must  either  aban- 
don parcel  post  entirely,  or  charge  rates 
so  stratospherically  high  that  no  one 
except  an  improvident  millionaire  would 
be  able  to  afford  them. 

Parcel  post  is  the  sick  man  of  the 
postal  service,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  only 
cure  is  to  change  doctors.  The  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  will  do  that  by 
transferring  the  ratemaking  prerogative 
from  the  executive  branch  back  to  the 
legislative  branch  where  it  belongs. 

Two  years  ago  we  granted  the  Post 
Office  Department  a  moratorium  for  3 
years,  during  which  it  was  not  forced 
to  operate  parcel  post  on  a  break-even 
basis.  This  was  not  a  solution.  The 
service  has  continued  to  deteriorate. 
Parcel  post  is  now  in  deep  trouble. 

That  moratoriimi  will  run  out  on 
June  30,  1966.  It  was  only  a  temporary 
patch,  at  best  to  cover  a  permanent  con- 
dition. It  was  like  putting  a  Band-Aid 
on  a  cancer. 

The  only  solution,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  for 
the  Congress  to  retrieve  the  ratemaking 
function  on  parcel  post  and  restore  a 
semblance  of  unity  and  order  to  the  en- 
tire rate  function  of  the  postal  service. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  will 
do  just  that. 


BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AHEAD  IN  SCHEDULED  RE- 
PAYMENT TO  U.S.  TREASURY 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  TMi-.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  factors  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
the  abundance  of  low-cost  electrical  en- 
ergy distributed  throughout  the  region 
by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
This  agency  has  been  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  pooling,  transmitting,  and  mar- 
keting the  hydroelectric  power  produced 
in  conjunction  with  Federal  dams  con- 
structed for  navigation,  flood  control, 
power,  and  other  purposes.  The  benefits 
of  BPA's  marketing  system  are  being  en- 
joyed by  all  electric  utilities  in  the  re- 
gion— both  public  and  private — and  by 
major  industrial  users  of  electricity. 
Through  the  efforts  of  many  farsighted 
individuals,  through  the  foresight  and 
support  of  Congr^ess.  and  through  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  system,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  enjoys  the  lowest 
power  rates  in  the  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  audit  report 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the 
financial  statement  for  the  year  1963. 
there  have  been  a  number  of  criticisms 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion's bookkeeping  system.  Longtime 
opponents  of  public  power — and  Federal 
power  projects  in  particular — have  seized 
upon  this  report  and  exaggerated  its 
content  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  the 


system  and  to  misrepresent  its  financial 
condition. 

Those  who  are  so  anxious  to  find  fault 
with  Federal  programs  of  river  develop, 
ment  spoke  out  immediately  against 
BPA,  evidently  without  looking  at  the 
substance  of  the  GAO's  differences  with 
the  bookkeeping  system  employed  by  the 
agency,  and  certainly  without  taking 
note  of  the  unquestioned  status  of  BPA 
in  meeting  its  payout  obligations  imposed 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  dialog, 
and  invite  all  who  want  to  participate, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  the  truth 
will  persuade  every  Member  of  Congress 
of  these  several  important  facts:  First, 
that  the  Federal  projects  for  which  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  mar- 
kets electrical  energy  are  among  the  most 
sound  and  beneficial  investments  ever 
authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  second,  that  the  transmission 
system  and  power  marketing  functions  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  are 
not  only  efficient  in  themselves,  but  have 
offered  the  United  States  the  opportunitj 
to  engage  in  the  most  far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  high-energy  power  distribution 
in  the  world — this  system  is  now  under 
construction,  linking  the  hydroelectric 
power  resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  the  Pacific  Southwest  and  Hoover 
Dam — and  third,  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  is  ahead  in  Its 
schedule  of  repayment  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  latter  point  hits  the  pro- 
gram's opponents  in  a  most  sensitive  spot. 
They  have  been  saying  for  years  that 
these  Federal  investments  are  "white  ele- 
phants, boondoggles,  or  frauds."  These 
charges  sound  hollow,  indeed,  when  it 
can  be  pointed  out  that  these  river  de- 
velopment programs  not  only  bring  new 
economic  growth  and  other  benefits  to 
the  Nation,  but  that  they  maintain  a 
businesslike  record  of  repayment.  I  want 
to  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  actual  repayment.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  bookkeeping  magic  or  sleight 
of  hand,  as  some  would  have  you  believe. 
The  questions  raised  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  did  not  go  to  the  subject 
of  repayment  obligations,  because  there 
is  no  question  about  the  record  of  BPA  in 
that  regard. 

I  intend  to  go  into  greater  detail  within 
the  next  few  days  concerning  the  specific 
questions  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
Comptroller  General's  report.  It  is  my 
purpose  here  to  set  the  stage  for  a  close 
look  into  the  record  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration — a  record  that  the 
American  people  should  know  about,  and 
one  of  which  I  am  proud  to  report. 

The  BPA  Administrator,  Mr.  Charles 
Luce,  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences with  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, has  directed  that  the  1964  financial 
statement  be  made  on  both  bases — that 
requested  by  the  GAO  and  also  on  the 
traditional  payout  system  as  used  by 
BPA. 

The  significant  fact  that  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
today  is  that,  under  GAO's  criteria,  the 
system  shows  a  $4  million  surplus  for 
the  year  1964  and  a  cumulative  surplus 
of  $130  million.    By  their  own  book- 
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keeping  method,  the  systttn  shows  a  def- 
icit of  $3  million  and  a  cumulative  sur- 
plus of  only  $20  million. 

Now  I  ask,  who  is  trying  to  fool  whom? 
Does  this  indicate  that  the  agency  is  try- 
ing to  misrepresent  its  true  financial 
condition?  Would  it  not  look  better  on 
paper  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration to  report  a  surplus  of  revenues 
over  current  obhgations  in  the  amount  of 
$130  million,  rather  than  only  $20  mil- 
Uon?  I  think  that  if  it  had  been  the  pur- 
pose of  Administrator  Luce  to  exagger- 
ate the  record  of  his  agency  in  the  eyes 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people 
that  he  would  have  readily  used  the 
figures  compiled  over  the  years  for  the 
pui-pose  of  the  GAO  audit.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  cur- 
rent Administrator,  his  predecessors,  the 
Interior  Solicitor  and  others  that  BPA 
would  not  have  complied  with  the  payout 
policies  established  by  Congress  if  they 
had  reported  on  a  depa-eciation-service 
life  basis  as  recommended  by  GAO. 

The  method  of  figuring  depreciation  or 
amortization  on  the  various  projects 
that  make  up  the  Bonneville  system  is 
the  heart  of  the  controversy,  and  to 
prevent  any  future  misunderstanding,  I 
shall,  in  the  days  to  follow,  spell  out  this 
problem  in  greater  detail  for  the  record. 


CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
apostle  Paul  had  a  number  of  comments 
on  the  relationship  between  law  and  mis- 
behavior: "Where  no  law  is,  there  is  no 
transgression.  But  sin  is  not  imputed 
where  there  is  no  law.  The  strength  of 
sin  is  the  law."  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  other  forms  of  misbehavior  is  pe- 
culiarly true  about  crime,  which,  from 
the  standpoint  of  organized  society,  is  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  sin.  The  exist- 
ence of  crime  is  an  indication  of  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  law.  And  the  absence 
of  law  is  anarchy. 

We  are  not  proud  of  the  anarchy  in 
Washington.  But  we  tend  to  be  com- 
plaisant. The  city  of  Washington  is  gov- 
erned by  the  most  renowned  lawmaking 
body  in  the  world.  Congress  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  whatever  happens 
in  the  small  area  set  apart  for  the  seat  of 
government.  No  State  has  authority  to 
interfere  in  the  smallest  detail.  The  ac- 
tual inhabitants  are  not  organized  in 
a  form  common  to  most  self-governing 
societies.  They  have  no  power  to  ini- 
tiate measures  for  their  own  protection. 
They  must  depend  on  Congress.  And 
Congress  either  does  nothing,  or  does  it 
poorly. 

We  express  our  frustrations  in  at- 
tempts to  blame  conditions  for  the  sad 
state  of  affairs  in  the  city.  Apologists 
say  that  social  or  economic  conditions 
make  crime  inevitable.  Others  blame 
the  courts  or  the  police  for  "softness." 


In  turn,  administrative  agencies  blame 
the  Congress  for  not  providing  the  funds 
for  an  effective  police.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  some  half  dozen  or  more  separate 
police  organizations  in  the  city.  Each 
one  has  his  special  province.  And  still 
it  is  possible  to  walk  around  many  sec- 
tions of  the  city  for  an  hour  without 
catching  sight  of  a  single  police  officer. 
The  whole  situation  is  a  wonderful 
"buck  passing"  setup. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  clamor 
for  local  self-government.    The  applica- 
tion of  self-government  is  necessarily 
limited.    Washington  is  like  no   other 
community  of  comparable  size  in  the 
world.    It  is  not  a  city  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the   word.    It  has  no  industrial  or 
commercial  or  corporate  or  traditional 
Ufe  of  its  own.    It  is  just  an  unfused 
aggregation  of  more  or  less  centrifugal 
masses  concerned  primarily  with  oper- 
ating a  world  empire,  plus  the  numerous 
private  citizens  who  cater  to  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  the  operators.    There  is 
no  way  to  make  Washington  a  normal 
type  of  city.    It  exists  solely  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Government.    If  Government 
expands,  the  city  will  expand  propor- 
tionately;  if  it  contracts,  the  city  will 
necessarily  contract.     In  the  long  run, 
Congress  cannot  evade  its  responsibility 
to  provide  for  law  and  order. 

Congress  has  attempted  to  carry  out 
its  responsibility  through  a  District 
committee  which  presiunably  would  keep 
watch  over  local  affairs  and  make  ap- 
propriate recommendations  to  the  whole 
Congress.  It  is  not  a  committee  job 
which  carries  prestige.  Ultimate  power 
lies  in  the  authority  to  collect  the  money 
that  is  necessary  to  do  the  things  a  local 
government  must  do  if  it  makes  com- 
munity life  happy.  And  Congress  con- 
trols the  money. 

The  citizen  sees  law  and  order  in  the 
form  of  police  officers  and  court  officers. 
When  these  are  insufficient  or  ineffective, 
crime  breaks  out  and  proliferates.  It  is 
useless  to  speculate  whether  or  not  there 
is  more  crime  in  Washington  than  in 
other  large  cities,  or  whether  social  or 
economic  conditions  in  the  city  invite 
crime.  No  excuse  is  sufficient  to  justify 
or  to  condone  crihie.  No  stable  society 
can  ignore  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. Whatever  police  force  and  what- 
ever court  action  is  necessary  to  prevent 
crime  must  be  provided. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  effective 
police  organization.  When  decent  citi- 
zens are  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
they  traditionally  form  vigilante  com- 
mittees without  the  law.  The  germ  of 
vigilante  action  already  exists  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  President  is  proposing  local  self- 
government  for  Washington.  If  a  form 
of  such  self-government  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  requirements  of  National 
Government,  and  that  will  make  Wash- 
ington a  safer  and  more  attractive  city, 
can  be  devised,  it  should  be  provided  for 
by  the  Congress.  But  no  matter  what 
changes  are  made  in  the  existing  struc- 
ture, Congress  cannot  relinquish  its 
entire  control  of  and  its  final  responsi- 
bility for  the  District.  We  simply  must 
pay  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
city.     We   cannot   safely   pass   off   re- 


sponsibility for  our  own  peculiar  prov- 
ince, any  more  than  we  can  pass  off 
responsibility  for  our  own  families.  The 
end  of  such  irresponsibility  is  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  live  in  our  own  house. 


H.R.  1,  THE  SO-CALLED  MEDICARE 
BILL 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  filing  of  H.R.  1,  the  so-called 
medicare  bill,  much  in  the  way  of  ad- 
verse comment  has  developed,  and  many 
substitute  proposals  have  been  offered. 
It  is  my  beUef  that  many  of  the  persons 
who  are  writing  to  their  Congressmen 
are  not  fully  informed  on  the  subject  of 
hospital  and  health  insurance  as  it  is 
related  to  the  legislation  now  xmder  con- 
sideration in  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is,  therefore,  interesting  and  refresh- 
ing to  receive  a  message  from  a  constitu- 
ent which  indicates  a  very  deep-seated 
and  profoimd  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Earnest  A.  Carter,  of  616  West  Gra- 
ham Avenue  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  has 
spent  many  years  as  a  social  welfare 
official  in  Pottawattamie  County,  Iowa. 
Because  of  this  experience  he  has  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  health  needs  of  the  - 
aged  as  is  quite  clearly  indicated  by  his . 
message. 

The  experience  which  Mr.  Carter  re-  • 
lates  regarding  his  own  hospitalization 
insurance  and  its  continuance  after  the 
severance  of  his  emplojTnent,  is  almost 
identical  with  mine  when  I  terminated 
my  employment  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  early  1964. 

In  the  beUef  that  the  views  of  Mr. 
Carter  will  be  of  value  to  my  colleagues, 
I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record. 

CkJUNCH.  Blitffs,  Iowa, 

March  1.  1965. 
Congressman  John  R.  Hansen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  First  let  me  record  an  expres- 
sion of  congratulations  upon  your  election 
to  Congress  from  our  district. 

I  have  never  been  given  to  writing  to  Con- 
gressmen but  the  subject  of  medicare  so- 
called  is  a  matter  of  such  concern  that  i 
venture  to  submit  some  opinion  and  com- 
ment with  much  lack  of  understanding  of 
many  aspects  of  the  subject. 

1.  ACnVITT  or  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Prom  newspaper  reports  of  statements  rep- 
resenting the  position  of  the  association 
I  am  convinced  that  Its  concepts  are  not 
founded  on  thoroughly  sought  for  facts.  An 
example:  An  AMA  representative  advised  a 
legislative  committee,  previous  to  adjourn- 
ment of  the  88th  Congress,  that  its  mem- 
bers need  not  be  concerned  about  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  people  In  the  65-plus  age,  that 
such  people  are  amply  able  to  provide  the 
adequate  Insxirance  plans  that  have  been 
initiated  in  their  behalf.  Recently  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  AMA  appeared  on  a  TV  pro- 
gram He  outlined  the  latest  alternative 
plan  being  evolved  by  the  association.    He 
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frankly  admitted  that  no  one  has  any 
definite  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  the  plan  and 
offered  no  suggestion  as  to  the  source  of 
funds  to  finance  it.  Presumably  the  associa- 
tion will  consider  the  benefits  of  social  secu- 
rity adequate  to  provide  the  facilities  of  the 
plan. 

2.    PERSONAL    EXPERIENCE 

In  early  September  1964.  we  began  to  adjust 
the  financing  of  our  household  from  "em- 
ployed" status  to  that  of  "retirement,"  the 
latter  of  which  set  in  on  October  1.  Inquiry 
of  the  Des  Moines  office  of  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  as  to  arrangements  for  direct 
payment  of  monthly  premiums  brought  their 
reply  that  I  must  await  the  final  removal  of 
my  name  from  the  Clarinda  Institute  group, 
at  which  time  they  would  submit  a  billing 
for  3  months  premium  over  which  period  they 
would  effect  a  transfer  of  our  account  to  the 
Sioux  City  office.  Not  until  November  18  did 
that  billing  arrive.  It  contained  their  first 
Intimation  that  the  coverage  under  the  group 
plan  would  cost  an  increase  of  60  percent  in 
premium.  A  request  for  information  as  to 
th«  basis  for  such  a  radical  increase  has  been 
totally  ignored.  The  billing  was  complied 
with.  Finally  the  Sioux  City  office  announced 
terms  under  a  direct-payment  plan — 56  per- 
cent in  excess  of  the  group  rate  with  20 
percent  decrease  in  coverage. 

Based  on  medical  costs  for  preventive 
treatment,  not  covered  by  insurance  protec- 
tion, and  cost  of  protection  against  hospital 
and  surgery  fees  will  consume  from  25  to 
33  percent  of  retirement  Income.  A  pro- 
longed period  of  hospitalization  could  con- 
ceivably consume  total  income  and  moderate 
savings.  Hospitalization  and  hospital  in- 
surance designed  by  the  medical  profession 
are  offered  on  terms  that  you  may  take  or 
leave  and  abide  by  the  consequences.  Per- 
sonal experience  is  referred  to  only  to  help 
create  perspective.  From  long  contact  with 
problems  of  people  in  low-income  brackets,  I 
know  that  an  appreciable  percent  of  people 
of  the  ige  of  60-plus  are  not  as  able  to  meet 
minlm-im  medical  costs  as  I  am.  In  my  case 
social  security  and  IPERS  are  adequate  ex- 
cept for  the  hazard  of  illness  that  should  re- 
quire expensive  surgery  and  protracted  hos- 
pitalization. The  daily  section  of  legal  no- 
tices, more  frequently  than  not.  carry  no- 
tices of  court  action  by  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals to  collect  fees.  No  doubt  some  of 
these  Instances  are  justified  but  the  volume 
of  instances  indicates  Irregularity  some- 
where along  the  line. 

3.    MEDICARE 

At  the  first  announcement  of  this  pro- 
posed program  my  first  concern  was  for  its 
administration.  Almost  frantic  fears  have 
been  expressed  by  representatives  of  the 
AMA  and  certain  political  groups  that  under 
social  security  some  will  receive  help  "who 
don't  need  it".  This  question  suggests  a 
problem  of  administration  which  would  nec- 
essarily involve  some  form  of  means  test,  any 
form  of  which,  unless  skillfully  carried  out, 
would  constitute  mockery  and  failure.  Prom 
what  pool  would  the  Government  secure 
talent  to  carry  on  such  a  process  to  estab- 
lish eligibility?  There  is  shortage  in  talent 
to  administer  our  public  assistance  program 
successfully.  The  only  suggestion  I  am  able 
to  initiate  with  any  confidence  is  that  people 
under  social  security  be  certified  for  benefits 
for  medical  aid  on  a  basis  of  income,  or  lack 
of  it,  other  than  tax-free  retirement  benefits. 
Surely  It  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
people  "who  don't  need  it"  would  be  those 
with  private  income.  It  would  appear  that 
an  equitable  determination  could  be  evolved 
on  the  basis  of  income,  up  to  a  specific 
amount,  subject  to  levy  for  income  tax  (Fed- 
eral). It  is  my  advised  opinion  that  both 
Congress  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion are  premature  In  promoting  the  adop- 
tion of  their  respective  plans  at  this  time. 


While  typing  this  letter  I  was  Interrupted 
to  listen  to  a  speech  by  Dr.  Ward  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  addressing  the  house  of  dele- 
gates and  other  branches  of  the  AMA.  He 
quoted  from  an  article  by  Samuel  Lubbell 
that  appeared  in  the  January  14  issue  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register.  In  substance  the  quo- 
tation reported  findings  as  to  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  medicare  by  individuals 
Interviewed  by  him  in  a  survey  of  public 
opinion.  But  Dr.  Ward  did  not  mention  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Lubbell's  arti- 
cle which  are  as  follows : 

"More  crucial  perhaps  has  been  the  failure 
to  halt  the  steady  increase  in  the  price  of 
medical  care.  Neither  the  AMA  nor  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  gotten  around  to  a  much  needed 
investigation  of  why  medical  costs  keep 
climbing  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  stop 
their  rise. 

"Yet,  in  State  after  State,  rates  for  private 
health  insurance  have  been  leapfrogging, 
leading  even  subscribers  to  these  plans  to 
demand  a  Government  program. 

"In  New  York's  well-to-do  suburb  of  Pel- 
ham,  a  retired  salesman  voiced  a  widespread 
complaint  when  he  protested.  'Blue  Cross 
costs  too  much.  I  used  to  pay  S39  every  3 
months.  Now  I  pay  $51.  Who  can  afford 
that?" 

"Fairly  often  In  the  battle  to  sway  public 
opinion,  the  source  of  much  of  the  trouble 
is  overlooked.  Unless  the  rise  In  medical 
costs  is  halted,  no  system  of  health  or  hos- 
pital Insurance — whether  private  or  Govern- 
ment— can  remain  sound  for  long." 

The  above  quote,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the 
most  rational  opinion  on  the  whole  matter 
that  I  have  been  exposed  to.  It  can  well  be 
applied  to  areas  of  activity  throughout  the 
scope  of  our  economy.  Isnt  It  pretty  clear 
that  there  is  subtle  progress  In  inflation 
which  can  and  will  lead  to  disaster  if  not 
checked? 

My  hope  is  that  Congress  will  deliberate 
thoroughly  enough  to  be  assured  that  any 
plan  that  promises  to  be  enacted  will  achieve 
the  common  goal  that  all  concerned  are  hop- 
ing for. 

With  best  wishes  for  you  in  the  vital  Job 
you  are  engaged  in,  I  am, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ernest  A.  Carter. 


PERSONAL  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  personal  diplomacy  on  the  part  of 
responsible  Americans  in  their  travels 
abroad  has  been  an  important  aspect  of 
our  foreign  policy  for  a  number  of  years 
now.  But,  all  too  often.  Americans  have 
looked  across  the  Atlantic  in  making 
their  travel  plans  rather  than  to  their 
own  hemisphere. 

However,  just  last  month,  an  impor- 
tant project  was  initiated  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  privately  owned  Peruvian 
Airlines  and  Miami's  mayor,  Robert  King 
High.  The  program.  Operation  Friend- 
ship, was  planned  in  conjunction  with 
the  inauguration  of  Peruvian  Airline's 
new  fast-Jet  Convair  990-A  fan  jet  serv- 
ice, nonstop,  to  all  major  Latin  Ameri- 
can cities  and  to  Miami.  Fla.  In  lowering 
its  jet  fares  and  increasing  its  service, 
Peruvian  Airlines  is  responding  to  a  new 


trend  in  the  South  American  countries 
Peruvian  Airlines  has  always  maintained 
that  tourism  between  the  Americas  was 
the  most  natural  way  of  promoting  bet- 
ter  relations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
With  the  rise  of  a  strong  middle  class  iii 
Latin  America,  the  demand  for  air  access 
has  increased  exponentially.  According 
to  Joe  Garcia,  Peruvian  Airline's  general 
sales  manager.  United  States  of  America: 
Our  pioneer  low  fares  make  Peruvian  Air- 
lines ideal  for  South  America's  increasing 
tourism,  and  with  our  recently  inaugurated 
service  to  Rio  we  now  serve  more  South 
American  countries  than  any  other  airline. 

In  planning  Operation  Friendship 
Mayor  High,  and  the  staff  of  Peruvian 
Airlines  fonnulated  a  two-fold  policy  for 
the  program:  Operation  Friendship 
would  fulfill  the  need  for  an  extensive 
good  will  tour  from  a  U.S.  delegation- 
and,  Peruvian  Airlines  was  anxious  to 
give  North  and  South  Americans  an  idea 
of  the  mobility  the  new  jet  service  had 
now  made  possible  throughout  the  Latin 
American  nations  and  Miami.  This  pol- 
icy  was  in  line  with  Peruvian  Airline's 
emphasis  on  the  international  friendship 
value  of  tourism.  Throughout  their 
trip,  the  Mayor  and  his  delegation  made 
extensive  use  of  Peruvian  Airline's  jet 
sei-vices;  also,  arrangements  for  short- 
distance  travel  and  housing  were  made 
through  Peruvian  Airlines  offices  in  the 
countries  the  Florida  delegation  visited. 

The  interest  of  Miami  and  of  the  State 
of  Florida  in  the  program  was  natural. 
In  past  years,  Miami  has  become  the 
Gateway  City  of  the  Americas.  Sym- 
bolically, it  is  in  Miami,  at  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Torch  of  Friend- 
ship, that  the  flags  of  all  the  Americas 
are  displayed  side  by  side.  Mayor  High 
was  also  a  most  appropriate  choice  to 
lead  Miami's  Operation  Friendship.  Not 
only  does  he  speak  Spanish  fluently,  but 
his  experiences  during  the  Cuban  crisis 
in  handling  the  refugee  influx  into  Miami 
have  given  him  a  great  sensitivity  and 
understanding  for  the  Latin  American 
people.  The  following  excerpt  from  a 
speech  he  delivered  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
summarizes  his  feelings  on  inter-Amer- 
icanism : 

Miami's  destiny  Is  interlocked  with  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  and  we  feel  our 
city  is  a  hemispheric  city.  This  has  imposed 
on  us  an  obligation  to  know  all  of  you  bet- 
ter. *  *  •  In  Miami,  we  think  and  act 
hemispherically  and  we  want  you  to  look 
upon  us  as  the  link  and  the  doorway  to  the 
Americas. 

Between  February  4  and  February  17, 
1965,  Mayor  High  and  his  delegation, 
including  Mrs.  Alice  Wainwright,  the 
vice  mayor  of  Miami,  and  48  Floridians 
enlisted  from  among  prominent  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  and  civic  leaders 
covered  11,000  mUes  and  visited  coun- 
tries representing  140  million  people. 
His  stops  included:  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil;  Bueno  Aires,  Argentina:  Santi- 
ago, Chile;  Lima,  Peru;  and  Bogota, 
Colombia.  Consistent  with  both  Peru- 
vian Airline's  and  the  mayor's  views  on 
maximizing  good  will  between  the  Amer- 
icas, Operation  Friendship  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  usual  diplomatic  interviews 
with  presidents,  governors,  mayors,  and 
government  ofiBcials  but  included  meet- 
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ings  with  students,  intellectuals,  labor- 
ers, housewives,  and  even  children. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  future  suc- 
cess of  other  such  delegations  is  the 
warmth  with  which  the  Florida  delega- 
tion was  received  by  Latin  Americans  of 
all  economic  and  social  strata.  One  of 
the  most  touching  incidents  in  the  trip 
was  the  presentation  of  a  simple  gift — 
a  bar  of  soap,  plainly  wrapped — by  a 
child  at  the  Villa  Kennedy  just  outside 
Rio.  Other  honors  by  the  citizenry  in- 
cluded a  picture  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Lima  and  the  naming  of  a  thoroughfare 
in  San  Martin  de  Porres,  "Avenida 
Robert  King  High." 

Official  praise  of  this  trip  was  fre- 
quent and  enthusiastic.  In  Rio,  at  the 
Itamaraty,  Mayor  High  received  the 
Order  of  the  Commander  of  the  South- 
ern Cross,  the  highest  tribute  of  the 
Brazilian  foreign  ministry  designated  for 
nonnationals,  while  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
he  received  the  comparable  Order  of 
San  Carlos  with  the  comment: 

We  consider  you  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  of  your  State  and  one  of  the  great 
promoters  of  friendly  relations  between  your 
country  and  ours.  In  the  people-to-people 
program,  you  have  been  otte  of  its  foremost 
exponents. 

This  trip  also  served  io  promote  the 
policy  of  alliance  through  trade. 
Through  its  unique  role  as  the  Gateway 
City,  Miami  has  been  chosen  as  the  site 
of  Interama,  "the  Showcase  of  the  Amer- 
icas." Interama  will  serve  as  a  perma- 
nent world's  fair  displaying  exhibits 
from  all  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
.sphere.  It  is  hoped  that  this  program 
will  encourage  not  only  an  international 
recognition  of  the  products  of  various 
nations  but  would  stimulate  international 
relations  and  draw  Latin  American  visi- 
tors to  America.  Since  a  strong  middle 
class  is  rising  in  Latin  America,  Interama 
will  meet  an  important  need. 

Another  indication  of  the  possibilities 
of  such  good  will  trips  was  the  Florida 
"vest-pocket  alliance"  program  launched 
in  the  five  countries  visited.  This  is  an 
offshoot  of  the  Operation  Amigo  orga- 
nization founded  by  the  Miami  Herald 
several  years  ago  to  spur  understanding 
among  nations  of  the  Western  Hertii- 
sphere  through  student  exchanges. 
Since  its  inception,  about  a  dozen  other 
firms  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and  the 
Copley  Press  have  become  sponsors  of  the 
project.  During  his  trip.  Mayor  High 
and  his  delegation  were  able  to  arrange 
for  a  series  of  scholarships  at  Dade 
County  Junior  College. 

This  trip  also  provided  a  demonstra- 
tion that  good  will  trips  often  have  hid- 
den advantages.  Few  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous degree  of  industrialization  taking 
place  in  Latin  America.  In  Brazil,  for 
example,  the  Florida  delegation  visited 
the  Rebougas  highway  tunnel  being  cut 
through  Rio's  Corcovado  Mountain  at  a 
cost  of  some  $30  million  as  well  as  the 
vast  land  reclamation  and  fill  project 
which'  has  added  miles  of  new  parks, 
playgrounds  and  gardens  to  the  water- 
front area;  the  $75  million  water-pump- 
ing station  at  Bangu,  one  of  the  three 


largest  in  the  world,  which  will  solve 
Rio's  chronic  water  shortage  problem; 
and  the  Villa  Kermedy  low-cost  housing 
development  with  parallels  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program. 

The  full  significance  of  this  trip  is  yet 
to  be  seen  in  a  continuing  pattern  of  in- 
tra-American  cultural  and  personal  in- 
terchanges. There  is  every  indication 
that  the  Latin  American  people  are  in- 
terested in  discovering  their  neighbors 
to  the  north  through  visits  to  the  United 
States  and  are  anxious  to  welcome  in- 
terested Americans  to  their  countries. 
It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  Interama  will 
become  a  symbol  of  the  linkage  between 
north  and  south  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Persons  selected  to  compose  the  Flor- 
ida delegation  are: 

Mr.  Matt  Kenny,  U.P.I.  News. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  Taylor,  Show 
Business. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Feirunan,  pres- 
ident, Modernage  Fm-niture. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Deegan,  vice  presi- 
dent, Pan  American  Bank. 

Mr.  Ben  David,  dean  of  men.  Univer- 
sity of  Miami. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Beatty,  banker, 
Miami  Beach. 

Mr.  Eugene  T.  Turney  and  daughter 
Maury,  president.  Anodyne  Corp. 

Mrs.  Ona  Lee  Jones,  concessionaire. 

Mr.  John  S.  Robinson,  attorney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  High,  Mayor 
High's  parents. 

Judge  Mahlon  McCall,  courthouse, 
Milton,  Fla. 

Mr.  Don  Shoemaker,  editor,  Miami 
Herald. 

Mr.  Lew  Price,  Miami  Metro  News 
Bureau,  department  of  publicity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Coe,  attorney. 

Commissioner  Alice  Wainwright,  com- 
missioner, city  of  Miami. 

Mr.  John  M.  Sessions,  director,  senior 
vice  president.  First  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Frank  Esgrow,  president.  Elec- 
tronic Kitchens. 

Mr.  William  H.  Bumby,  attorney. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Marcello,  chiro- 
practor. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Sepler,  attorney. 

Mr.  James  Highmey,  American  Air- 
lines. 

Mr.  I.  Tommy  Thomas,  realtor. 

Mr.  Robert  Russell,  president,  Miami 
Window  Corp. 

Mr.  Prank  B.  Autrey,  executive,  Flor- 
ida Power  &  Light. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Johnson, 
commissioner. 

Mr.  Juan  Tacon,  Miami  Metro  News 
Bureau,  depaitment  of  publicity. 

Mr.  Robert  RudofT,  photographer. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Maxwell,  public  relations 
consultant. 

Mayor  Robert  King  High,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Miami. 

Mr.  Helio  Santi,  Continental  Press 
reporter. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Shelton,  technical  director 
and  general  manager.  Peruvian  Airlines. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Shelton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  vice 
president.  Peruvian  Airlines. 

Mr.  Jere  Pierce,  cameraman,  WCKT, 
channel  7. 


Mi^.  A.  Peterson. 
Mrs.  Grace  Holroyd. 
Mr.  Tippin  Davidson,  editor,  Daytona 
News-Journal. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Friedel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fallon)  ,  for  March  9  through  March  23, 
on  account  of  ofl&cial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  F>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  Hechler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  CoNTE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  GooDELL   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter- 
Mr.    Steed    (at   the   request    of    Mr. 
Stephens)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  March  11, 
1965;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  gi-anted  to : 

Mr.  Find. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skubitz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stephens)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Tuck. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, March  11,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE     COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

727.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  6,  1964.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
Bodega  Bay,  Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  3,  1959  (H. 
Doc.  No.  106) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two 
illustrations. 

728.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
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of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  15,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  Haleiwa  Beach,  Oahu.  Hawaii,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July 
3,  1930,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (H. 
Doc.  No.  107);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  27 
illustrations. 

729.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  24.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  an  interim  report  on  the  New 
Yorlt  and  New  Jersey  channels — entrance  to 
Kill  Van  KuU  from  upper  New  York  Bay, 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  March  30,  1955,  and  June  27,  1956 
(H.  Doc.  No.  108);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  Illustration. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  2.  1964.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  and 
a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  Ocracoke  Island,  N.C.,  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15, 
1955,  and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
July  3,  1930,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
(H.  Doc.  No.  109);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
two  illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Afifairs.  H.R.  881.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  All- 
bates  Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle 
Pueblo  Culture  National  Monument;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  148).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  4527.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  149). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R.  6048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  6049.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  from  Mobile,  Ala.  to 
Fulton,  Ky.  as  a  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  6050.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.    MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  6051.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  6052.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  6053.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.   CAREY: 

H.R.  6054.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  6055.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   SCHEUER: 

H.R.  6056.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  6057.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  hvunanitles  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  6058.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  hxunanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  6059.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  6060.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER:  / 

HJl.  6061.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  6062.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 


and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur. 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  6063.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACKAY: 

H.R.  6064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur. 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  6065.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab. 
lishment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  6066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  deflnltlon 
of  the  term  "widow"  in  section  101(3)  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  6067.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  proceedings  against  certain  wit- 
nesses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6068.  A  bill   to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  6069.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried  Into 
effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  certain 
consxuner  commodities  distributed  in  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6071.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Academy 
of  Criminal  Justice  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  such  other  Academies  of 
Criminal  Justice  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize;  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI; 

H.R.  6072.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  6073.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  service 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMrs.DWYER: 

H.R.  6074.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DYAL: 

H.R.  6075.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
their  widows,  and  certain  other  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  FINO: 

H.R.  6076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  6077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
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establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling, 
and  abating  pollution  of  Interstate  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
public  Works. 

H.R- 6078.  A  bill  to  amiend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of 
Interstate  waters,  and  for  oth^r  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  6079.  A   bill  declarlp-g  October    12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  "Columbus 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.R.  6080.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  6081.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  6082.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Com- 
munity Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
H.R.  6083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement 
without  reduction  In  annuity  of  employees 
with  20  years  of  service  involuntarily  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  by  reason  of  the  aboli- 
tion or  relocation  of  their  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  MCDOWELL: 
H.R.  6084.  A   bill    to   amend   section   2004 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  protec- 
tion of  voting  rights,  with  respect  to  voting 
requirements    In    presidential    elections,    to 
provide  for  the  voluntary  extension  of  the 
voting  provisions  adopted  by  15  States  to  the 
remaining  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
HR.  6085.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  Improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  Fedenal-State  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  6086.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS; 
H.R.  6087.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary 
medical  education  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.       I 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN:    | 
H.R.  6088.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and 
development   in   high-speed    ground    trans- 
portation,  and  for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6089.  A  bill  to  aihend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional income   exemptioq  of  $1,200   for  an 


Individual  who  is  a  student  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  6090.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  make  fisheries  loans  under  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  or  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  6091.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service   Act  to  assist   in   combating 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major 
diseases;    to   the    Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6092.  A    bill — The     Elementary     and 
Secondary   Education   Act   of    1965;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  6093.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States   Code,   to   provide    for   a   middecade 
censtis   of   population,  unemployment,   and 
housing  in  years  1966  and  1975  and  every 
10  years   thereafter;   to  the   Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  6094.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  the  use  by  volume 
mailers   of   ZIP   code   through   postage  rate 
concessions;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6095.  A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of    1964   during   the  fiscal   year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  RACE: 
H.R.  6096.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  program  to  decrease  water  pollu- 
tion  by  synthetic  detergents;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  6097.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  as- 
sassination   of    the    President    or    the   Vice 
President,   and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHRFVER: 
H.R.  6098.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  6099.  A  bill  to  require  the  1965  crop 
of  rice  to  be  supported  at  not  less  than  the 
level  at  which  the  1964  crop  was  supported; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TODD: 
H.R.  6100.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  6101.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  fisheries  loans  under  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UD ALL: 
H.R.  6102.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4005  of 
title   39,    United   States    Code,    relating   to 
fraudulent,  false,  or  misleading  and  lottery 
mail  matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  6103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Umatilla,  Oreg.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.PHILBIN: 
H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  to  erect  a  national  shrine 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Res.  375.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative   to  equal   rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  350.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  LINDSAY: 
H.  Res.  262.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rule 
XIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  authorize  the  Speaker  to  recognize 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the   purpose  of 
answering   questions   from  any   Member   of 
the  House;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.  Res.  263.  Resolution       amending       the 
Rules   of   the   House   of   Representatives  to 
permit    the    Secretary    of    State    to    answer 
questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  264.  Resolution       amending       the 
Rules   of  the   House  of   Representatives   to 
permit    the    Secretary    of    State    to    answer 
questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  265.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to  answer 
questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.  Res.  266.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to  answer 
questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
H.  Res.  267.  Resolution       amending       the 
Rules   of   the   House   of   Representatives   to 
permit    the    Secretary    of    State    to    answer 
questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.  Res.  268.  Resolution       amending       the 
Rules   of   the   House   of  Representatives  to 
permit   the   Secretary   of    State    to   answer 
questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  269.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to  answer 
questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  STAFFORD: 
H.  Res.  270.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to  answer 
questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.  Res.  271.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to  answer 
questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

86.  By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana 
urging  passage  of  legislation  extending  the 
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Sugar  Act,  to  protect  the  future  econc 
stability  of  our  domestic  beet  sugar  Industry 
and  to  allow  an  Immediate  Increase  in  do- 
mestic quotas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

87.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana  registering  opposition 
to  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Great  North- 
ern; Northern  Pacific;  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qulncy;  and  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seat- 
tle Railroads;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

88.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana  requesting  Immediate 
action  on  a  program  of  flood  protection  for 
Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

89.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana  urging  vigilance  In 
maintaining  quotas  on  Imported  meat  or 
meat  products  and  requesting  rigid  Inspec- 
tion requirements  for  imported  meat  or  meat 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

90.  By  Mr.  TUPPER:  Joint  resolution  of 
the  102d  Maine  Legislature  recommending 
full  development  of  electric  power  potential 
of  Fassamaquoddy  Bay  and  upper  St.  John 
River;  to  the  Committee' on  Foreign  Affairs. 

91.  By  Mr.  REIFEL:  Memorial  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Legislature  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend  to 
veterans  of  the  undeclared  war  In  Vietnam 
the  Federal  benefits  that  were  granted  to  vet- 
erans of  the  undeclared  police  action  or  war 
in  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

92.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  transportation  prob- 
lems; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

93.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  extending  to  veterans  of 
the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  the  Federal 
benefits  that  were  granted  to  veterans  of  the 
undeclared  police  action  or  war  In  Korea; 
to  the  XJommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  6104.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kartha- 
mada  Thlmmaiyya  Carlappa   and  his  wife, 
Nora  J.  Carlappa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.6105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Key 
Khosrow  Kavoussl,  his  wife,  Iran  Dokht 
Kavoussi.  and  their  minor  children.  Hushang 
and  Hushmand  Kavoussl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.  6106.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mo- 
hammad Maqsood  Alam;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  6107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Philippine  nxirses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.  MACKAY: 
H.R.  6108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carleton 
R.  McQuown  and  James  E.  Rowles;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  6109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lessees 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land  In  Logtown,  Miss.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  Of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gugllelmo 
and  Pilomena  lannuzzl;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loder  L. 
Patterson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  6112.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  David 
Glenn  Barker  (Jal  Yul  Sung)   and  Richard 
Paul  Barker  (Pll  Su  Park) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  6113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Glannone;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  6114.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Rlgas 
Glokas  and  his  wife  Vangelya  Giokas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.6115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
A.   G.  Mendoza,   Rosa   Centurion   Mendoza, 
Rosa  Maria  Mendoza,  Jose  Antonio  Mendoza, 
Raimundo  Mendoza,  and  Ernesto  Mendoza; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
H.R.  6116.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Chun 
Soo  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.6117.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   John 
Olson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mobile    Recognizes    the    Nation's    Out- 
standing Youth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   AT.AWAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  home  city  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  our  junior  chamber  of  commerce, 
working  with  civic  groups  throughout 
the  Nation,  will  honor  our  Nation's  high 
school  senior  girls  March  13-20  when 
Mobile  hosts  the  national  finals  of  the 
America's  Junior  Miss  Pageant. 

This  program  has  rapidly  grown  into 
the  outstanding  event  in  the  Nation  for 
young  ladies  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
18.  Over  $150,000  in  college  scholarships 
and  other  awards  v/ill  be  given  to  local. 
State,  and  national  participants  in  this 
year's  pageant.  Finals  will  be  nationally 
telecast  on  NBC.  Friday,  March  19,  in 
color. 

The  purpose  of  the  America's  Junior 
Miss  Pageant  is  to  honor  each  year  the 
Nation's  ideal  high  school  senior  girl. 
Through  hundreds  of  local  contests,  fol- 
lowed by  a  thrilling  pageant  in  each 
State,  thousands  of  contestants  are  care- 
fully narrowed  to  a  select  group  of  50 
outstanding  young  ladies.  The  culmina- 
tion of  this  activity  is  the  America's 
Junior  Miss  Pageant  each  spring  in  beau- 


tiful, gracious  Mobile,  Ala.  Through 
generous  scholarships  to  the  winner  and 
four  runner-ups,  the  educational  goals 
of  the  pageant  are  emphasized.  Crown- 
ing of  the  winner  thus  becomes  a  dis- 
tinct tribute  to  all  young  American 
womanhood  as  each  new  America's  Jun- 
ior Miss  steps  forwai'd  as  a  shining  sym- 
bol of  the  Nation's  best.  Last  year,  over 
40,000  high  school  seniors  sought  titles 
in  900  State  and  local  contests. 

The  Pageant  Scholarship  Foundation 
is  a  nonprofit  foundation  in  Mobile  ad- 
ministering funds  to  provide  educational 
grants  for  the  winner  and  four  runners- 
up  of  each  year's  national  pageant.  In 
addition,  substantial  scholarship  awards 
are  made  during  the  many  local  and 
State  junior  miss  selections  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  America's  Junior  Miss  Pageant, 
presented  by  the  Mobile  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  prominent  Mobilians, 
has  set  exceptionally  high  standards  for 
contestants — standards  which  have 
won  high  praise  from  parents  and  edu- 
cators. From  the  start  of  the  activity 
in  1958,  the  typical  bathing  suit  competi- 
tion was  omitted  as  having  no  place  in 
the  selection  of  the  young  lady  tnaly  rep- 
resentative of  her  classmates  in  every 
American  community.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed,  instead,  on  these  important 
qualities — character,  scholarship,  ambi- 
tion, leadership,  religious  interest,  and 
ladylike  poise  and  demeanor. 

The  judges  are  outstanding  men  and 
women,  selected  to  obtain  the  widest  pos- 
sible variety,  both  geographic  and  occu- 


pational. They  spend  many  hours  with 
the  contestants,  individually  in  private 
interviews,  and  as  a  group  at  informal 
social  occasions.  In  addition,  they  judge 
onstage  competition  in  evening  dress, 
sports  attire  and  talent  appearances.  As 
a  result,  judging  is  in  depth.  Evidence 
of  the  success  of  this  approach  is  that 
past  winners  have  used  their  pageant 
scholarships  to  prepare  for  many  praise- 
worthy occupations. 

The  national  sponsors  share  the  in- 
terest of  the  pageant  in  maintaining  high 
standards  for  all  who  compete  at  every 
level — local.  State,  or  national — and  in 
encouraging  contestants  to  continue 
their  education.  Sponsoring  the  pro- 
gram nationally  are  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
the  John  H.  Breck  Co.,  and  Scott  Paper 
Co. 


A  Bill  To  Repeal  the  Excise  Tax  on 
Communications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10. 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
introduced my  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications. 

The  excise  tax  on  communications  was 
initially  a  wartime  measure  Intended  to 


discourage  use  of  the  telephone.  It  sur- 
vives still,  along  with  numerous  luxury 
excise  taxes.    This  is  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  tax.  Tele- 
phone service  is  not  a  luxury  like  jewelry 
or  furs.  Telephone  service  is  a  business 
and  household  necessity  like  gas,  water, 
and  electricity. 

The  excise  tax  on  communications  is 
burdensome  and  discriminatory.  It 
ought  to  be  repealed. 


We  Should  Ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion— Article  by  Senator  Scott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
which  urges  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  I  wrote  the  article  for  the 
current  issue  of  American  Judaism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Orm  Moral  Failure  :  This  Nation's  SpnimiAL 

Leaders  Must  Urge  RatO-ication  op  the 

Genocide  Convention 
(By  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  V.S.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania) 

In  an  age  when  humanltjr  cries  out  for  so- 
cial justice  and  compassion  for  the  weak, 
when  the  brutality  of  the  Nazi  regime 
stands  before  the  West  German  bar  and 
world  opinion,  It  Is  Ironic  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

How  bitter  is  the  irony  when  one  knows 
the  vital  role  the  U.S.  Government  played  in 
the  drafting  of  the  document  16  years  ago, 
a  government  that  stands  for  the  rule  of  law 
In  international  relations,  and  now  stands 
aloof. 

The  term  "genocide"  was  coined  by  the  late, 
brilliant.  Prof.  Raphael  Lemkln,  noted  In- 
ternational law  scholar.  It  was  compounded 
from  the  Greek  "genos,"  meaning  race  or 
tribe,  and  the  Latln-deriv*fl  "clde,"  signify- 
ing killing. 

Genocide  could  be  carried  out  In  two 
ways : 

1.  Physical  and  mental!  Subjecting  peo- 
ple to  conditions  which  lead  to  death  of 
mutilation,  e.g.,  putting  people  in  concen- 
tration camps,  placing  thean  under  slave  la- 
bor conditions,  or  subjecting  them  to  harm- 
ful drugs. 

2.  Biological:  Prevention  of  reproduction 
through  sterilization,  compulsory  abortion, 
and  similar  violent  means.  The  stealing 
of  children  is  Included.  These  methods, 
which  serve  to  destroy  by  delayed  action,  are 
as  effective  as  outright  mutder. 

In  essence,  the  Genocl<ie  Convention  will 
achieve  the  following:  The  nation  in  which 
the  crime  takes  place  Is  obliged  to  try  the 
offender.  The  government  will  have  enacted 
legislation  to  prevent  and  punish  the  crime. 
The  acts  punishable  under  the  convention 
are  genocide,  conspiracy  to  commit  genpclde, 
attempt  to  commit  genocide,  complicity  In 
genocide,  direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide. 

What  is  more,  the  convention  provides 
that  all  guilty   IndlviduaJlB  are  punishable. 


even  if  they  happen  to  be  public  officers  or 
heads  of  state. 

While  there  is  no  International  penal  court 
and  genocldists  can  be  tried  only  in  the 
country  where  the  crime  is  committed,  the 
convention  does  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
new  international  court  being  set  up  In  the 
future,  which  would  have  direct  jurisdiction 
over  genocidal  acts.  However,  a  separate 
treaty  would  be  required  to  establish  such  a 
court  and  to  determine  the  scope  of  its 
authority. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Ernest 
A.  Gross,  standing  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  9,  1949,  re- 
marked : 

"It  seems  to  the  U.S.  delegation  that.  In  a 
world  beset  by  many  problems  and  great 
difficulties,  we  should  proceed  with  this  con- 
vention before  the  memory  of  horrifying 
genocidal  acts  (the  Nazi  regime)  has  faded 
from  the  minds  and  conscience  of  man. 
Positive  action  must  be  taken  now.  My 
Government  is  eager  to  see  a  Genocide  Con- 
vention adopted  at  this  convention  of  the 
Assembly  and  signed  by  all  member  states 
before  we  quit  our  labors  here." 

For  the  first  time  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, the  criminal  nature  of  genocide — the 
destruction  of  nations,  races,  ethnic  groups, 
and  religious  bodies — was  deemed  a  legal 
crime.  The  Genocide  Convention  estab- 
lished an  essential  principle  of  contempo- 
rary civilization. 

The  United  States  was  among  the  first  20 
countries  to  sign  the  document,  only  2  days 
after  its  adoption.  It  remained  for  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate present  and  voting  for  ratification.  But 
advice  and  consent  are  still  burled  in  com- 
mittee. 

Sixty-six  nations  have  ratified  the  con- 
vention. Including  the  Soviet  Government. 
And  16  years  later,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  not  reported  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  out  of  committee.  It  still 
languishes,  and  this  failure  has  exposed  the 
United  States  to  Communist  allegations  of 
insincerity,  embarrassed  our  friends  abroad 
and  has  seriously  weakened  the  convention's 
effectiveness  as  an  international  Instrument. 
The  vital  question  is  posed :  Why  the  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  act  on  a  hximanl- 
tarlan  principle  despite  the  all-embracing 
support  and  constant  pleas  by  more  than  50 
major  American  Jewish  organizations,  labor, 
education,  civic,  and  from  the  leaders  of  the 
3  major  faiths? 

Why  this  failure  to  act  when  time  and 
again  we  have  risen,  and  through  the  force 
of  arms,  have  thwarted  despots  and  tyrants? 
Why?  When  an  enlightened  United  States 
knows  that  through  the  mlllenla  masses  of 
Innocent  people  have  been  destroyed  because 
their  only  crime  was  being  a  member  of  some 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group? 

Some  20  million  people  have  perished 
through  genocide  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century — and  we  have  still  to  put  savagery 
behind  us. 

There  are  answers,  pitiful  In  logic,  which 
account  for  our  failure  to  act.  One  can  think 
of  at  least  four  general  reasons. 

There  is  the  misconception  in  the  minds 
of  some  that  It  might  be  applied  to  lynching. 
Lynching,  of  course,  Involves  the  murder  of 
an  Individual  as  opposed  to  mass  murder, 
and  therefore  genocide  would  not  apply  to  It. 
More  realistically,  the  country's  honey- 
moon with  the  United  Nations  was  ending, 
and  this  meant  that  we  tended  to  withdraw 
from  any  Involvement  in  any  further  United 
Nations  controversies. 

The  doctrine  of  States  rights  was  also  ap- 
plied in  opposition.  That  is,  many  were  pur- 
ported to  believe  that  imder  our  Federal 
system,  approval  of  such  a  treaty  might 
Jeopardize  or  overrule  a  State  law.  Nothing 
could  be  more  In  error.  One  cannot  imagine 
a  State  passing  such  law  dealing  with  a  crime 
that  Involved  large  masses. 


Finally  the  argxunent  was  advanced  that 
the  Genocide  Convention  might  result  in 
American  citizens  being  brought  for  trial 
in  foreign  countries  for  crimes  committed 
in  the  United  States. 

But  article  V  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
clearly  states  that  ratifying  nations  will  en- 
act "in  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutions," necessary  legislation  and  "effec- 
tive penalties." 

Back  in  January  of  1950,  leaders  of  more 
than  50  organizations,  representing  millions 
of  American  citizens,  appeared  before  a  spe- 
cial genocide  subcommittee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  late  Senator  Brien  McMahon 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
urging  ratification. 

The  special  subcommittee  recommended 
ratification,  urging  the  inclusion  of  four 
reservations.  That  was  1950,  and  ratification 
remains  secluded  in  a  dark  recess. 

Louis  Schecter,  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  who  has  tolled  valiantly  and  un- 
ceasingly for  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  time  and  again  has  stressed  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  its  approval  unless 
the  executive  branch  exercised  its  approval. 
Last  July,  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  an  op- 
portunity for  a  final  push.  President  John- 
son let  it  be  known  that  the  White  House 
wanted  Senate  ratification. 

I  enlisted  the  aid  of  10  other  Senators 
and  wrote  President  Johnson  asking  for  sup- 
port in  the  matter,  saying  "it  is  generally 
recognized  that  only  a  strong  appeal  from 
the  President  will  bring  this  measure  to  de- 
bate and  a  vote  in  the  Senate." 

The  co\u-se  of  legislative-executive  com- 
munication still  runs  in  strange  directions. 
Back  came  a  reply — not  from  the  President — 
but  from  Frederick  Button,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
saying  "It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  administra- 
tion to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  upon 
receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate."   Again  "advice  and  consent." 

Unquestionably,  the  President  never  saw 
the  letter  and  this  appeal  for  human  lives 
was  possibly  given  the  same  treatment  as 
letters  that  request  the  President  to  accept 
a  can  of  oil  or  to  crown  a  beauty  queen. 

But  more  serious  was  the  letter  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT  wrote  Mr.  Schecter,  "It  is  my 
impression  at  the  moment  •  •  •  that  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Senate  has  not  yet  developed 
to  a  point  where  a  two-thirds  vote  is  likely. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  is  serious 
doubt  whether  the  national  interest  would 
be  served  by  promoting  a  debate  at  this  time 
which  might  lead  to  a  defeat  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  on  grounds  quite  extraneous  to 
the  subject  matter." 

Succinctly,  Jessie  Halpern,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency,  expressed  the  entire  matter: 

"Why,  then,  should  the  White  House  sud- 
denly appear  as  a  partner  In  'buckpasslng' 
when  appealed  to  for  leadership  In  the  con- 
vention ratification?  One  certainly  must 
hope  that  the  reasons  are  not  tied  with  the 
need  for  Southern  democratic  support  in  the 
administration's  forthcoming  campaign. 
President  Johnson  has  given  his  unequivo- 
cal support  to  the  civil  rights  bill.  This  has, 
of  course,  called  for  the  wrath  of  southern 
politicians.  And  it  is  many  of  these  same 
politicians  who  are  afraid  that  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  will  make 
it  applicable  under  domestic  law  to  the  civil 
rights  issue.  It  is  also  significant  that  while 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chair- 
man FuLBRiGHT  supports  aspccts  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  his  record  on  domestic 
civil  rights  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

"Beyond  the  current  White  House-Senate 
confusion,  remains  a  consideration  of  un- 
doubtedly great  Importance.  This  is  the 
question  of  active  moral  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  the  ratification.  Until  the 
issue  is  stripped  of  Its  political  implications 
and  brought  entirely  into  a  realm  of  moral 
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consideration.  It  appears  that  the  U.S.  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention  will  con- 
tinue on  its  way  Into  unhealthy  oblivion." 

Here,  one  notes  the  recent  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

"The  Genocide  Convention  deserves  ap- 
proval. It  does  not  take  away  any  sov- 
ereignty: It  does  advance  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States. 
Most  of  all,  it  is  a  moral  commitment  to 
International  decency  on  a  matter  that  has 
inunediacy  for  many  people  around  the 
world.  It  would  be  a  bitter  Irony  if  in  1964, 
when  the  Auschwitz  killers  are  on  trial,  the 
United  States  permitted  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention to  fade  Into  oblivion." 

If  ever  the  religious  forces  of  our  Nation 
were  needed  to  exercise  their  Influence  on 
the  White  House — it  is  now.  The  Genocide 
Convention  Is  needed  not  only  as  an  act  of 
hvmianitarianism  but  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  giving  religious  groups  protection 
against  tyrants — protection  which  they  sore- 
ly needed  but  have  not  had  in  the  past. 
Through  the  ages,  religious  groups  have 
known  unparalleled  and  uninterrupted  per- 
secution— the  desecration,  the  destruction 
of  their  houses  of  prayer  which  strikes  at 
the  very  roots  of  a  civilized  society. 

The  Nazi  slaughter  of  6  million  Jewish 
men,  women,  and  children  Is  unique  in  his- 
tory because  of  its  magnitude,  but  through 
the  centuries,  tyrants,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  have  destroyed  populations  of 
innocent  people. 

In  this  century  of  turmoil,  confiision,  and 
cruelty,  the  world  must  be  equipped  with 
an  international  document.  Only  our  ratifi- 
cation can  Justify  our  position  of  moral 
leadership  in  the  world. 

This  Nation's  spiritual  leaders  of  all 
faiths  must  accelerate,  to  the  point  of  justi- 
fiable demand,  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion be  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  More 
than  legal  arguments  are  needed.  There 
must  be  a  voicing  of  conscience  on  this 
matter,  from  those  who  speak  in  the  name 
of  faith.  And  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
miast  be  stirred  to  a  swell. 


Agriculture  Price  Supports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  consider  the  effects  on  American 
agriculture  should  price  support  and 
acreage  diversion  programs  be  discon- 
tinued. 

There  would  be  two  major  develop- 
ments in  agriculture.  First,  farm  in- 
come would  drop  drastically  and,  see- 
ondi;  land  values  would  decrease. 

A  number  of  studies  indicate  that  farm 
prices  would  probably  have  to  drop  about 
20  percent  in  order  for  farm  output  to 
clear  the  market  after  from  3  to  5  years 
of  adjustment  after  the  discontinuance 
of  the  farm  programs.  Because  of  the 
high  level  of  farm  expenses  per  $100  of 
Income  from  farm  marketings,  a  drop  of 
more  than  20  percent  in  farm  prices 
would  probably  reduce  net  farm  income 
by  more  than  50  percent. 

This  means  that,  in  the  years  1961-63 
for  example,  it  is  expected  that  farm  in- 
come would  have  averaged  $6  billion  in- 


stead of  the  $12.6  billion  it  actually 
averaged. 

This  represents  a  drop  of  52  percent, 
but  during  the  3  to  5  years  of  adjust- 
ment without  transitory  legislation,  an 
even  greater  decline  in  prices — and 
therefore  net  income — would  occur  be- 
cause it  would  take  that  long  to  make 
the  adjustment  to  free  market  condi- 
tions. 

No  responsible  individual  advocates  the 
sudden  termination  of  all  agricultural 
programs  but  the  simple  facts  are  that 
agriculture,  as  we  know  it  today,  could 
not  exist  after  a  drop  in  net  income  of 
50  percent. 

In  the  last  4  years  farm  real  estate 
values  increased  by  about  $21  billion. 
Should  farm  income  decline  to  $6  bil- 
lion, earnings  available  as  a  return  on 
farm  real  estate  investment  would  be 
about  $1  billion  a  year.  If  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  expected  this  $1  billion  to 
represent  a  return  of  4  percent  on  their 
investment,  they  could  reasonably  have 
only  about  $25  billion  invested  in  land 
instead  of  the  $151  billion  at  present. 
The  losses  in  farm  real  estate  values 
would  be  huge,  not  to  mention  the  fore- 
closures which  would  take  place  where 
real  estate  debts  are  owned  under  in- 
stallment contracts. 

The  American  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
face  ending  farm  programs. 


Injustice  in  Selma,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  have  witnessed  with  horror  and 
disbelief  the  grossly  deplorable  and  in- 
human acts  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  Selma,  Ala.  For  the  past  several 
days,  American  citizens  have  been  denied 
some  of  the  most  basic  and  fundamental 
rights  afforded  them  under  our  Consti- 
tution— the  rights  of  assembly  and  peti- 
tion. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  what 
type  of  justice  condones  the  treatment  of 
men,  women,  and  even  children  as  ani- 
mals? What  type  of  justice  denies  re- 
spect to  the  clergy  and  subjects  them  to 
violence?  What  has  happened  to  Gov- 
ernor Wallace's  call  for  an  end  to  vio- 
lence? 

The  men  and  women  who  are  attempt- 
ing the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgom- 
ery are  not  armed  with  riot  guns,  dogs, 
or  tear  gas.  They  are,  instead,  armed 
with  a  faith  in  their  fellow  man;  with  a 
faith  that  justice  will  one  day  prevail  in 
Alabama;  with  a  faith  that  their  cause  is 
just  and  that  in  the  near  future  they 
will  be  able  to  exercise  their  rights  under 
the  law. 

We  have  seen  the  continued  use  of 
brutal  and  despicable  acts  committed 
against  people  whose  sole  desire  is  to 
take  their  rightful  place  in  the  function- 
ing of  the  government  of  their  State  and 


country.  They  have  been  joined  by 
other  men  and  women  of  good  will  who 
wish  to  peacefully  express  their  sym- 
pathy for  this  cause  and  for  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  dignity. 

I  am  extremely  fearful  for  the  lives 
and  safety  of  those  who  are  demonstrat- 
ing in  Selma.  This  applies  particularly 
to  Rabbi  Murray  Saltzman,  the  spiritual 
leader  of  a  congregation  that  serves  my 
district.  Rabbi  Saltzman  has  joined 
other  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Prot- 
estant  clergymen  to  make  known  their 
support  for  this  cause  by  going  to  Selma 
and  joining  the  demonstrators. 

In  view  of  my  deep  concern  for  the 
safety  of  those  in  Selma,  I  have  written 
the  Attorney  General  and  have  requested 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  intervene  in 
the  civil  rights  demonstrations  in  Selma. 
The  text  of  this  letter  follows : 

March  10.  1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  am  writing 
to  ask  that  the  Justice  Department  take  ac- 
tion to  insure  that  there  will  be  no  more 
bloody  Sundays  in  Selma,  Ala. 

State  and  local  law  enforcement  oflBcers 
have  failed  completely  in  their  responsibili- 
ties  to  protect  citizens,  Negro  and  white,  In 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  of  assembly  and 
petition.  The  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  insure  that  citizens  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  these  rights. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  In 
Selma,  nothing  short  of  Federal  Interven- 
tion, Including,  if  necessary,  the  use  of  armed 
troops,  win  guarantee  safety  to  citizens  in 
the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
I  urge  the  Justice  Department  to  take  such 
steps  before  further  bloodshed  occurs  and 
Alabama  officials  disgrace  our  Nation  even 
more. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottincer, 

Member  of  Congress. 


March  10,  1965 
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Education  for  Survival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1965 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
speech  recently  made  before  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  at  its  meeting  here  in 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  "National 
Americanism  and  National  Loyalty  Day 
Committees,"  by  the  Honorable  Edwin  E. 
Willis,  of  Louisiana. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  Mr.  Willis  Is  especially  fitted  to 
make  such  an  outstanding  talk  as  tWs. 
His  thoughts  are  soundly  developed  and 
express  the  sort  of  logic  that  should  ap- 
peal to  every  American,  regardless  of  his 
station  in  life. 

I  should  like  to  call  tki^  address  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Education  for  Survival 

Mr.  Commander,  officers,  and  members  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  of  your  na- 


tional commander.  Buck  Jenkins,  to  address 
this  meeting  today.  I  have  long  been  famil- 
iar with  the  outstanding  work  the  VFW  has 
done  both  in  the  area  of  fighting  communism 
and  promoting  Americanism;  hence  my 
pleasure  in  being  here. 

I  am  going  to  speak  about  a  subject  you 
men  are  greatly  interested  in — education, 
and  I  am  going  to  talk  not  about  education 
in  general,  about  the  teaching  of  mathemat- 
ics or  science,  languages  of  such,  but  about 
a  much  more  important  type  of  education, 
education  for  the  very  surylval  of  our  coun- 
try, i , 

We  are  at  war  again  tojciay — in  Vietnam. 
In  this  war,  communism  is  igaln  showing  its 
face  very  clearly — so  clearly  that  no  person  of 
Intelligence  and  integrity  can  mistake  its 
true  nature  and  the  serioutaness  of  the  chal- 
lenge it  presents  to  us.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
reminds  us  of  anotlier  war  we  fought  in  Asia 
nor  long  ago,  a  war  in  which  some  of  you 
probably  served,  the  Korean  war.  We  lost 
33.000  of  the  flower  of  American  youth  in 
that  war.  In  toto.  we  suffered  over  150,000 
casualties. 

More  than  one  political  writer  has  com- 
mented recently  on  certain  of  the  similarities 
between  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  that  in 
Korea.  Their  comments  have  caused  me  to 
think  back  to  some  of  the  major  develop- 
ments in  the  Korean  war;  $ome  of  the  things 
that  war  revealed  about  the  greatness  of 
America — and  also  about  our  weaknesses. 

All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  recall  the  shock  that 
hit  our  country  when,  at  the  end  of  hostil- 
ities, 21  members  of  our  aymed  services  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  of  war  refused  re- 
patriation. Instead  of  coming  back  to  their 
native  land,  they  chose  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy,  the  same  enemy  that  had  visited  hor- 
rible atrocities  on  thousands  of  American 
soldiers,  in  addition  to  causing  the  casualties 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

Twenty-one  men,  of  course,  were  no  more 
than  a  minlscule  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  who  served  in  Korea  and  who 
served  bravely  and  with  unswerving  loyalty. 
But  nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  something  that  hit  hard  and  is  hard  to 
forget.  It  is  also  something  I  believe  we 
should  not  forget — for  reasons  I  will  discuss 
later. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  reminds  me  of  one  of 
the  defectors  I  have  referred  to,  a  man  named 
Scott  Rush,  who  lived  in  Red  China  for  10 
years  after  the  Korean  war  had  ended  and 
then  returned  to  this  country  in  September 
1963.  No  one  would  say  that  this  man  de- 
serves any  great  glory,  but  at  the  same  time, 
when  he  finally  returned  home,  he  made  some 
statements  which  Indicate  that  he  learned  a 
lot  during  the  time  he  wa$  held  prisoner  and 
during  the  10  years  he  lived  in  Red  China. 
Although  he  is  a  relatively  uneducated  man, 
he  learned,  perhaps,  a  lesson  which  some  of 
our  intellectuals  have  not  learned. 

Before  going  into  that,  however,  I  would 
like  to  review  certain  recent  developments  In 
this  country — developments  which  highlight 
the  Importance  and  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
to  say  when  he  did  come  home. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  five  persons,  three  of 
them  American  citizens— and  all  relatively 
young — were  arrested  for  a  conspiracy  to 
bomb  and  destroy  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  Liberty  Bell,  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  In  New  York  City,  three  of  America's 
most  cherished  memorials. 

Within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  approxi- 
mately 130  young  Americans,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  college  students  or  graduates, 
have  traveled  to  Cuba  In  flagrant  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  While 
there,  many  of  them  havB  made  statements 
viciously  attacking  their  Wative  land.  They 
watched  a  moving  picture  produced  by  the 
Vletcong  In  North  Vietnam  and  cheered 
when.  In  It,  they  saw  ain  American  plane 
shot  down. 


The  leaders  of  this  group  have  stated  that 
they  next  plan  to  defy  their  country  by 
organizing  groups  of  young  Americans  to 
travel  to  Red  China,  North  Vietnam  and 
Albania — countries  where  travel  by  all  U.S. 
citizens  is  banned  without  special  permis- 
sion. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  a  Communist  propa- 
ganda film  on  Vietnam — possibly  the  same 
one  I  have  just  mentioned — was  shown  to 
an  audience  of  about  350  persons  at  a  major 
university  in  New  York  City.  The  showing 
was  sponsored  by  the  new,  ultrarevolutionary 
Communist  organization,  the  progressive 
labor  movement.  There  was  loud  applause 
when  the  film  showed  a  Vletcong  leader  em- 
bracing Mao  Tse-tung,  Chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Conununist  Party  of 
Red  China. 

During  the  question-and-answer  period  at 
the  end  of  the  showing  of  this  film,  one 
student  stood  up  and  said,  "Let's  have  a 
round  of  applause  for  the  Americans  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam." 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that  only 
about  15  students  in  the  audience  ap- 
plauded. All  the  others  turned  their  backs 
on  this  plea. 

At  a  conference  on  Bocialism  In  America, 
held  at  a  famous  and  very  old  New  England 
university  In  February  1964,  attended  by  400 
students,  the  so-called  May  Second  Commit- 
tee was  formed.  The  original  purpose  of  this 
organization  was  to  stage  demonstrations  In 
various  parts  of  the  country  on  May  2,  1964, 
protesting  the  action  this  country  was  taking 
to  prevent  stUl  another  nation — South  Viet- 
nam— from  being  enslaved  by  communism. 
The  organization  not  only  staged  a  number 
of  demonstrations  last  May  2,  but  has  since 
staged  several  others  and  has  been  doing 
everything  It  can  to  sabotage  the  U.S.  effort 
in  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  organization 
has  also  set  up  an  organization  called  the 
Student  Committee  To  Send  Medical  Aid  to 
the  Front  of  National  Liberation  of  South 
Vietnam.  This  organization  would  aid  the 
enemies  of  our  country — the  Vletcong — even 
while  they  are  killing  American  soldiers. 

Last  spring  about  150  college  students 
signed  an  ad  stating  that,  If  called,  they 
would  refuse  to  fight  for  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam. 

During  the  past  month  or  so,  some  students 
at  several  of  the  major  universities  here  in 
Washington  and  also  students  In  some  of  the 
Washington  high  schools  had  engaged  In 
fasts  to  protest  the  U.S.  policy  of  fighting 
communism  In  Vietnam.  One  wonders  If 
they  really  know  what  they  stand  for  and 
what  other  policy  they  would  have  otir  coun- 
try follow. 

Last  June,  In  San  Francisco,  almost  400 
young  people  attended  the  founding  conven- 
tion of  a  new  national  Communist  youth  or- 
ganization— the  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  Clubs  of 
America.  Since  early  1957,  when  the  Labor 
Youth  League  disbanded,  the  Conununlsts 
have  been  without  a  national  youth  orga- 
nization. In  the  Intervening  years,  they 
have  made  several  \insuccessful  attempts  to 
establish  one.  Today,  the  climate  In  this 
country  is  such  that  they  have  finally  suc- 
ceeded. 

Just  about  a  year  ago,  200  high  school 
students  In  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  protested  the  fact 
that  they  were  obliged  to  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  each  day. 
They  said  this  was  an  Infringement  on  their 
freedom. 

I  could  go  on  citing  other  Incidents — 
such  as  that  of  12,000  students  turning  out 
to  hear  Communist  Party  leader.  Gus  Hall, 
speak  at  the  University  of  Oregon  a  few 
years  ago — but  I  think  that  what  I  have 
said  already  Is  sufficient  to  Indicate  that 
something  is  wrong. 

I  have  complete  faith  In  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  youth.  They  are  sound  and  solid. 
They  have  demonstrated  over  and  over  again 


that  their  patriotism  is  beyond  questioning. 
We  can  be  very  proud  of  them.  Despite  this, 
there  Is  evidence  that  a  significant  number 
are  becoming,  in  effect,  alienated  from  their 
country.  They  lack  proper  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  It. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  defector 
of  10  years  ago,  the  Korean  war  turncoat, 
Scott  Rush,  whom  I  mentioned  before. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
In  September  1963,  he  \irged  that  every 
Army  recruit  be  taught  about  the  American 
form  of  government  and  why  he  should  sup- 
port it.  "Such  knowledge  could  prevent 
them  making  the  dreadful  mistake  I  made — 
the  worst  mistake  of  my  life,"  he  added. 
He  also  stated : 

"I  knew  nothing  about  the  American  back- 
ground. When  I  was  In  school  I  read  the 
comics  and  the  sports  pages.  No  one — In 
school  or  anywhere  else — had  told  me  about 
the  Importance  of  politics.  I  had  no  back- 
ground when  I  needed  it. 

"Believe  me,  when  you  are  a  prisoner  of  war 
for  more  than  3  years  like  I  was,  you  need 
such  knowledge  to  sustain  you. 

"A  knowledge  of  the  political  background 
of  the  United  States  and  what  It  stands  for 
could  be  almost  as  Important  to  a  yovmg 
American  soldier  going  overseas  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  rifle." 

Having  heard  those  words,  you  can  under- 
stand, I  believe,  why  I  said  earlier  that  Rush 
has  learned  a  lesson  some  other  Americans 
still  have  to  learn.  And  despite  his  past 
record,  I  believe  that  some  Americans  could 
well  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  It  Is  not 
so  much  the  young  people  of  today,  those 
who  are  alienated  from  the  United  States, 
who  are  to  be  Tjlamed.  Rather  It  Is  we  adults. 
Too  often  In  the  past,  we  and  those  of  the 
generation  which  preceded  us,  have  failed 
In  ovir  obligations  to  watch  closely  over  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  America,  what 
they  were  being  taught,  and  how  they  were 
being  taught  It. 

You  will  recall  that  when  the  Korean  war 
ended,  there  was  grave  concern  here  In  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  In  the  armed 
services,  not  only  about  the  21  defectors 
to  Red  China,  but  also  about  the  conduct 
of  a  large  number  of  American  soldiers  who 
were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Reds  during 
the  war.  There  was  so  much  concern  that 
President  Elsenhower  established  a  Defense 
Advisory  Cotrunittee  on  Prisoners  of  War 
to  study  the  conduct  of  American  POW's,  to 
try  to  find  out  what  brought  about  that  con- 
duct, and  also  what  might  be  done  to  pre- 
vent Its  ever  happening  again. 

The  Committee  made  an  Intense  study  of 
the  subject.  Educators,  psychologists,  au- 
thorities on  communisqa,  military  leaders, 
and  others  served  on  It.  As  a  result  of  this 
study,  "The  U.S.  Plghtlng-Man's  Code"  was 
proclaimed  by  Executive  Order  10631  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1955.  I  will  not  quote  the  findings 
and  statements  of  this  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  at  length  but  I  think  this  excerpt 
Is  Important: 

"The  Committee  heard  evidence  which  re- 
vealed that  many  of  the  POW's  knew  too 
little  about  the  United  States  and  Its  Ideals 
and  traditions.  So  the  Chinese  Indoctrlna- 
tors  had  the  advantage. 

"The  uninformed  POW's  were  up  against 
It.  They  couldn't  answer  argvunents  in 
favor  of  conununlsm  with  arguments  In 
favor  of  Americanism,  because  they  knew 
very  little  about  their  America." 

During  the  Korean  war,  we  captured  some 
enemy  Intelligence  dociunents.  I  would  like 
to  read  for  you  now  just  one  sentence  from 
a  statement  made  by  one  of  our  military 
services  about  these  documents.  It  reveals 
what  the  Communist  enemy  thought  of  our 
troops  In  Korea,  based  on  their  experience 
with  our  POW's : 

"They  [the  Chinese  Communists]  obviously 
believed  that  the  average  American  soldier 
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was  poorly  Informed  to  an  extreme  degree 
about  his  own  country,  his  own  economic 
and  political  system." 

So,  this  is  why  I  say  that  all  too  often  it 
Is  the  adult  American  citizen,  rather  than 
the  youngster,  who  has  failed.  They,  the 
youth,  are  the  victims  of  Inadequate  educa- 
tion of  the  most  vital  type  In  this  day  and 
age. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  "cold  war,"  as 
It  Is  called,  millions  of  dollars  In  Federal 
funds  have  been  made  available  for  advanced 
study,  and  to  Improve  teaching,  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  languages,  for  example,  be- 
cause it  Is  believed  that  this  will  Improve  our 
chances  for  ultimate  victory  over  commu- 
nism. 

I  certainly  believe  that  increased  knowl- 
edge in  these  and  other  fields  will  help  us 
achieve  the  victory  we  seek.  This  money  is 
well  spent. 

But  I  also  believe  that  we  have  to  start 
giving  more  attention  to  inspiring  and 
teaching  the  virtues  of  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty. 1  believe  that  every  single  American 
citizen  should  be  making  a  contribution  to 
this  effort. 

If  we  don't,  we  will  find  that  the  alienation 
of  our  youth  which  I  have  referred  to  Is 
growing  rather  than  decreasing.  And,  for 
this  reason,  we  will  find  our  national  secu- 
rity getting  weaker  and  weaker,  no  matter 
how  many  billions  we  pour  into  weapons. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  security  of  all 
nations  depends  on  the  devotion  and  loyalty 
of  their  citizens,  in  other  words,  on  patriot- 
ism. And  what  Is  patriotism?  It  Is  simply 
love  of  country.  And  what  does  love  of 
country  depend  on?  It  depends,  presuming 
the  country  is  worthy  of  love — as  ours  cer- 
tainly   is — on    knowledge    of    the    country; 


knowledge  of  Its  history,  its  institutions,  its 
heroes,  its  accomplishments.  It  is  from  this 
knowledge  that  understanding  of  our  coun- 
try's place  in  history,  pride  in  it,  love  of  it, 
fiows. 

We  cannot  expect  our  youth  to  love  this 
country,  to  have  faith  In  It,  to  be  willing  to 
defend,  fight,  and  die  for  it  if  they  are  Ig- 
norant about  It  and  know  none  of  these 
things.  We  cannot  expect  this  any  more 
than  we  can  expect  them  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  a  sport  they  have  never  played  or  seen 
anyone  else  play,  or  to  appreciate  the  catchl- 
ness  of  a  song  they  have  never  heard.  You 
cannot  appreciate  something  you  don't  know.  , 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  States,  action  is  being  t:xken 
to  close  the  dangerous  educational  gap  that 
has  existed.  Courses  on  both  Americanism 
and  communism  are  being  given.  Our  youth 
are  being  taught  not  only  about  our  enemy, 
his  aims,  and  his  tactics,  but  also  about  their 
own  country.  When  they  have  completed 
their  education  they  will  not,  I  hope,  suffer 
from  the  Ignorance  of  our  America  that 
plagued  Scott  Rush  and  many  of  the  other 
POW's  of  the  Korean  war,  the  kind  of  Igno- 
rance— and  therefore  the  lack  of  loyalty — ex- 
hibited by  our  Cuban  travelers  and  some 
other  young  Americans. 

Our  cotmtry  today  faces  a  more  serious 
challenge  than  It  has  ever  faced  before. 
For  this  reason,  it  needs  the  loyalty  of  all  its 
citizens  more  than  ever  before.  Not  only 
the  youth,  but  all  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, must  understand  what  America  means 
because,  if  they  don't,  they  cannot  appre- 
ciate what  a  terrible  loss  it  would  be  if  our 
cause  should  fail.  And  not  vmderstanding 
this,  they  will  not  make  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired to  see  that  it  does  not  fall — and  those 


sacrifices,  I  believe,  will  be  many  and  great 
before  this  contest  is  ended. 

The  front  In  the  war  we  are  now  fighting 
with  coDMnunism  is  not  limited  to  Vietnam. 
It  is  everywhere — in  other  countries  of  Asia, 
in  Africa,  In  Latin  America,  In  Europe,  and, 
yes,  here  within  our  own  borders,  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  towns,  in  our  homes 
our  churches,  and  particularly  our  schools. 

The  combatants  in  this  war  are  not  only 
the  men  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  and  in  other  trouble  spots 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  total  war  In  which 
everyone  is  involved — all  the  people  here  at 
home,  old,  and  young,  as  well  as  those  in 
our  armed  services. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  what  the  final  out- 
come of  this  struggle  will  be.  But  though  I 
have  no  doubt  on  that  score,  I  am  not  so 
naive  as  to  think  that  it  won't  be  a  long 
struggle  and  a  hard  one — demanding  of  all  of 
us  all  that  we  can  give. 

You  men  of  the  VFW  have  done  outstand- 
ing work  for  years  in  the  educational  area 
I  have  talked  about  today.  You  have  had  an 
excellent  Americanism  program  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  effective  anti-Communist  one. 
Through  your  Loyalty  Day  program,  you 
have  been  instrumental  In  killing  May  Day 
as  a  Communist  holiday,  in  driving  the  Red 
paraders  off  the  streets  of  our  cities  where 
they  used  to  fiaunt  their  devotion  to  Moscow 
on  that  day. 

I  commend  you  for  all  you  have  done.  I 
urge  you  to  keep  at  it.  By  all  pulling  to- 
gether, we  will  all  pull  through.  Some  day, 
though  it  may  be  far  off,  the  specter  of  com- 
munism will  no  longer  haunt  the  earth,  and 
we  will  be  able  to  devote  full  time  to  realiz- 
ing the  American  dream — real  peace  for  all 
men   everywhere. 


March  11,  1965 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Very  Reverend  Bernadine  Patter- 
son, superior  of  St.  Maur's  Monastery, 
South  Union.  Ky..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  Almighty,  Father  of  mankind, 
listen  graciously  to  this  prayer  of  muted 
hearts. 

Bless  our  chosen  legislators  gathered 
for  this  session  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Guide  their  deliberations 
amid  the  pressures  of  domestic  develop- 
ment and  foreign  turmoil.  Inspire  their 
hearts  with  the  vision  of  a  brighter  to- 
morrow. Enlighten  their  minds  to  find 
pathways  to  our  national  purpose. 

Cast  each  Representative  here  in  the 
mold  of  leadership  that  he  may  rise 
above  partisan  interest  and  private  gain. 
Teach  these  Thy  chosen  legislators,  that 
the  greatest  gain  for  each  is  found  in 
the  greatest  good  for  all. 

Let  a  new  sense  of  dignity  and  author- 
ity invest  this  chosen  body,  so  that  each 
lawmaker  may  view  himself  as  an  image 
and  a  deputy  of  Thyself,  O  Lord.    Amen. 


amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2998.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  In 
order  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  and  Mr.  Aiken 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  3, 
Public  Law  86-380,  appointed  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  MtTNDT,  and  Mr.  Muskie  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 


RAMPART  DAM,  ALASKA 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  yesterday's  proceed- 
ings our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  John  Saylor,  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"World's  Biggest  Boondoggle,"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  8  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times.    The  said  editorial  Is 


highly  critical  of  the  proposed  Rampart 
Dam  hydroelectric  project  on  the  Yukon 
River  northwest  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska— 
which  would  be  the  largest  project  of  its 
kind  imder  the  American  flag.  This  edi- 
torial has  apparently  led  Mr.  Saylor  to 
conclude  that  this  project  would  be,  in 
his  words,  "North  America's  most  north- 
erly, most  extravagant,  and  most  absurd 
hydroelectric  project."  As  to  the  words 
"most  northerly"  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  right. 

Otherwise  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  reasoning  of  either  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  or  the  editors  of  the 
Times.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall  has  only  recently  appointed 
a  six-man  task  force  to  analyze  and  eval- 
uate the  massive  field  report  which  has 
just  been  completed  after  5  years  of  in- 
vestigations and  studies  by  various  De- 
partment of  Interior  agencies  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Until 
the  task  force  completes  its  work,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  publishes  his 
conclusion,  we  will  not  have  the  overall 
official  determination  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  great  resource  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  important  questions  asked 
by  the  Times  as  follows :  Could  the  Ram- 
part project  produce  cheap  power? 
Could  the  surplus  of  Rampart  power  be 
delivered  at  a  competitive  price  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon?  Could  it  compete 
with  nuclear-powered  generators  or  with 
the  new  technology  of  mine-mouth, 
coal-buming  powerplants  close  to  mar- 
kets? So,  I  ask,  why  the  hurry  to  "shoot 
down"  the  Rampart  project? 

In  view  of  Alaska's  continuing  settle- 
ment and  growth,  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State  are  confronted  with  looming  elec- 


tric power  shortages  and  in  15  years 
there  will  be  no  surplus  electric  power 
available  anywhere  on  the  west  coast  for 
dumping  at  cheap  prices  for  large  indus- 
trial plants.  Thus  it  appears  that  on  a 
long-range  basis,  the  only  tinily  cheap  in- 
dustrial power  for  the  west  coast,  in 
conjunction  with  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion, will  be  the  Rampart  Dam  project. 
In  view  of  the  referenced  incompleteness 
of  the  overall  studies  and  evaluation, 
the  remark  contained  in  the  editorial 
that  the  field  report  has  given  rise  to 
"premature  cheering  by  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening  and  other  proponents"  Is  \m- 
derstandable.  But,  then,  by  the  same 
token,  is  not  the  criticism  expressed  by 
the  Times  and  Congressman  Saylor, 
premature  jeering? 

In  closing  I  point  out  that  official  pre- 
liminary reports  denote  the  feasibility  of 
the  project. 


CONSCIENCE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,     j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the,  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Alabama  the  conscience  of  America 
has  been  drenched  in  the  mud  of  hatred 
and  made  the  nose-wipe  of  a  cruel  and 
arrogant  State  authority. 

This  has  happened  in  your  land  and 
my  land,  and  it  is  the  legitimate  con- 
cern of  every  American.  The  police  bru- 
tality of  last  Sunday,  brutality  on  a  scale 
seldom  if  ever  exceeded,  and  shown  by 
the  camera  in  all  its  hideous  detail,  has 
been  a  setback  to  the  United  States  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  It  has  given 
the  features  of  an  orgy  to  the  American 
image.  |j 

The  murderous  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack upon  visiting  white  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  in  Alabama  only  to  do  the 
work  of  their  Master  as  they  visioned  it, 
can  be  neither  explained  nor  condoned. 
It  was  a  premeditated  attack.  It  was  a 
murderous  attack,  and  unless  the  crim- 
inals who  perpetrated  it  are  vigorously 
prosecuted  to  the  full  power  of  the  courts 
there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry  all  over  this 
Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  2  years  or 
more  since  Ralph  Fertig.  my  friend  and 
constituent,  a  young  idealist  whose  faith 
was  in  the  goodness  of  humanity  every- 
where, and  whose  service  in  welfare  and 
settlement  house  areas  was  outstanding, 
visited  Alabama  to  help  in  a  cause  in 
which  he  believed.  He  was  thrown  in 
jail  and  while  confined  was  mercilessly 
beaten  by  his  jailors.  I  am  sure  many 
of  Ralph's  friends  in  Washington  have 
heard  the  story  of  his  experience  first- 
hand. I 

At  the  time  I,  with  others,  including 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, were  told  that  such  deeds  of  in- 
humane bi-utality  were  not  approved  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
of  Alabama,  which  I  would  certainly 
want  to  believe,  but  that  a  relatively  few 
bullies  had  succeeded  in   intimidating 


the  many  good  people.  That  was  over 
2  years  ago,  and  the  incident  was  a  fore- 
runner of  Sunday's  outrage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  apparent  inability 
of  the  good  people  of  Alabama  to  regain 
control  of  their  State  and  to  end  a 
reign  of  terror,  brutality,  and  inhuman- 
ity with  few  equals  in  history,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  mandatory  that 
Congress  should  act  promptly  and  de- 
cisively. A  civil  rights  bill,  with  teeth, 
a  measure  that  will  open  the  ballot  boxes 
beyond  subterfuge  and  intimidation, 
must  be  enacted  now,  without  further 
delay.  Furthermore,  the  bill  introduced 
today  by  my  able  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Yates,  must  be  accorded  the  fullest 
study  and  action,  and  that  at  once. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sound  of  the 
police  clubbing  of  Sunday  last  has  been 
heard  throughout  this  glorious  land  of 
ours,  and  the  roar  of  an  indignant  and 
enraged  people  can  be  silenced  only  by 
prompt  remedial  action. 


NATIONAL  DRIVER  REGISTER 
SERVICE 


and  receive  daily  reports  from  the  Serv- 
ice. 

Requests  for  drivers'  records  average 
more  than  26,000  a  day.  As  many  as 
84,000  inquiries  have  been  received  on 
peak  days.  All  of  these  requests  for  in- 
formation have  been  processed  within  24 
hours  and  the  results  of  the  search  sent 
back — ^by  airmail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  innocent  American 
citizens  are  slaughtered  on  our  highways 
each  day.  Some  of  these  deaths  are 
caused  because  of  drunken  drivers  or 
speeding  or  for  many  other  reasons.  I 
maintain  that  when  a  driving  permit  has 
been  suspended  by  a  State  for  any  rea- 
son that  this  information  is  most  valu- 
able to  other  States  and  jurisdictions  so 
that  a  culprit,  who  might  again  cause 
wanton  death,  might  be  denied  that 
tragic  opportunity  by  making  available 
information  about  the  suspension  of  his 
driving  permit  to  other  States  and  ju- 
risdictions where  they  so  request  this  in- 
formation. Simply  stated,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  6014,  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  register  of 
names  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  certain  motor  vehicle  drivers. 

The  present  law  provides  only  that  the 
various  jurisdictions  may  furnish  to,  and 
request  information  from,  the  Register 
Service  the  names  and  identifications  of 
drivers  whose  driving  permits  have  been 
suspended  or  revoked  because  of  con- 
victions for  drunken  driving  or  for  re- 
sponsibility in  a  fatal  accident. 

My  bill  proposes  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  any  person  whose  priv- 
ilege to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  has  been 
denied,  terminated,  or  suspended.  The 
transmission  of  this  information,  a^ain, 
would  be  based  on  the  discretion  of  the 
State  authorities. 

The  Driver  Register  Service,  which 
started  operations  only  3  V2  years  ago,  has 
already  achieved  an  amazing  record  in 
aiding  the  States— and  through  them  the 
trucking  industry— in  checking  drivers' 
records. 

Starting  as  a  pilot  program  in  May 
1961,  with  a  file  of  only  1,140  driver  U- 
cense  revocation  records,  and  becoming 
fully  operational  on  July  1  of  the  same 
year,  this  highly  automated  operation 
has  grown,  until  last  month  it  had  a  file 
of  more  than  610,000  revocations 
throughout  the  United  States.  Nearly 
10  million  inquiries  had  been  received 
from  State  governments,  and  approxi- 
mately 72,000  identifications  of  violators 
had  been  accomplished. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Register  Service  operates  on  a 
strictly  voluntary  basis  with  State  li- 
censing authorities.  Forty-nine  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  all  send  information  to, 


RIGHT  TO  VOTE 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  r^uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inex- 
cusable brutality  recently  shown  by  the 
State  troopers  and  local  policemen  in 
Selma.  Ala.,  is  difficult  to  believe.  It  Is 
incredible  that  a  simple  march  of  protest 
should  produce  such  a  savage  reaction  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  maintaining  law  and  order. 
But  the  real  tragedy  lies  In  the  fact  that 
in  20th  century  America  citizens  of  this 
country  should  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  filing  today  a  bill 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  reduces  the  representation 
in  the  House  on  the  basis  of  the  refusal 
by  a  State  to  permit  qualified  citizens 
to  vote.  In  the  past,  the  reason  that  this 
part  of  the  census  was  not  taken  was 
attributed  to  the  difficulty  taking  it.  My 
bill  proposes  a  new  method  incorporating 
modem  statistical  and  methods  with 
electronic  devices  which  would  permit 
such  a  census  to  be  taken.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  read  my  bill. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  follow- 
ing privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  272, 
Rept.  No.  150^ ,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5505) 
to  require  the  establishment,  on  the  basis  of 
the  eighteenth  and  subsequent  decennial 
censuses,  of  congressional  districts  composed 
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of  contiguous  and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
ben  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  except 
amendments  offered  by  the  chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  respect  to  the  following  language  of 
the  bill:  Page  2.  line  6,  beginning  after  the 
word  "entitled"  through  the  end  of  that  sen- 
tence on  line  8,  to-wit,  "and  Representatives 
shall  be  elected  only  from  districts  so  estab- 
lished, ro  district  to  elect  more  than  one 
Representative.",  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  upon  his  recently 
announced  legislation.  I  think  that  al- 
though we  all  engage  in  a  lot  of  oratory, 
it  is  about  time  something  practical  was 
done  so  that  in  States  where  people  are 
systematically  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote,  their  representation  will  be  affected. 

I  certainly  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man he  is  going  to  get  my  support  and. 
I  think,  a  lot  of  support  in  this  House. 


OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  tiiis  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  I  believe 
offers  to  the  cities  and  suburbs  of  this 
Nation  a  bright  ray  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. As  the  Representative  of  the  13th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  I  am 
mindful  of  the  tremendous  problems 
facing  our  cities  and  suburbs. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  calls  for  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Community  De- 
velopment in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  I  consider  this  bill  to  be 
superior  to  administration  proposals  for 
a  Cabinet-level  department  because  it 
has  the  following  advantages: 

First,  it  will  provide  a  source  of  coordi- 
nation of  all  Federal  programs  involving 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas — not  just 


those  now  contained  In  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  This  includes 
highways,  air  and  water  pollution,  air- 
ports, public  health,  unemployment, 
juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  control, 
education,  and  a  host  of  others  that  the 
administration  proposals  will  not  reach. 

Next,  this  coordination  would  be 
achieved  without  any  significant  increase 
in  bureaucracy  and  with  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  There  are  now 
more  than  60  programs  dealing  with 
urban  matters.  It  would  be  administra- 
tively impossible  for  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment to  coordinate  the  programs  in 
coequal  departments  of  the  Cabinet. 

Finally,  the  Office  of  Community  De- 
velopment would  not  discourage  local  and 
State  initiative  or  direct  the  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  solutions,  but  would 
provide  State  and  local  oflBcials  with  a 
point  of  reference. 

I  submit  this  bill  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  accorded  a  thorough  hearing  by 
this  body. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  just  stated 
that  he  felt  it  was  time  that  something 
was  done  besides  engage  in  oratory  in 
connection  with  the  problems  of  the 
systematic  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
this  country.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  on  February  8,  a  group 
of  Republican  Members  of  this  body  in- 
troduced a  very  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation  directed  toward  this  end 
which  would  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  registrars. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  introduced 
this  legislation  would  like  to  see  hear- 
ings on  our  bills  and  see  some  attention 
paid  to  it  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  this  body.  I  would  just  reiterate  that 
at  least  some  Members  have  already 
done  something  in  this  area. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RESTRICT  SALES 
OF  GOVERNMENT -OWNED  WHEAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  which  would 
sharply  restrict  sales  of  Government- 
owned  wheat,  feed  grains  and  oilseeds 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
competition  with  producer  marketings. 

The  bill  provides  "that  beginning  July 
1,  1965,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  make  any  sales — except 
sales  offset  by  equivalent  purchases — of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  soybeans,  or  flaxseed  at  less 
than  125  percent  of  the  current  support 


price  for  any  such  commodity,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges." 

During  the  peak  of  the  wheat  harvest 
last  summer,  CCC  was  a  heavy  seller  of 
wheat  in  the  open  market.  This  pe- 
nalized fanners  who  signed  up  for  the 
Government  wheat  program  as  well  as 
those  who  did  not. 

Currently,  CCC  is  dumping  corn  into 
the  open  market  at  a  rate  of  15  to  20 
million  bushels  per  week.  This  tends  to 
depress  the  price  of  all  feed  grains.  In 
1961  and  1962  it  was  Government  dump- 
ing of  corn  which  triggered  the  livestock 
price  collapse  of  1963  and  1964.  Con- 
tinued heavy  sales  of  Government- 
owned  feed  grains  now  may  well  lead  to 
further  livestock  price  problems  next 
year. 

It  has  never  made  sense  for  CCC  to 
compete  with  farmers  for  commercial 
markets.  The  price-depressing  stocks 
it  sells  come  back  into  Government 
hands  through  the  storage  loan  program. 

Farmers  and  major  farm  organiza- 
tions have  long  advocated  curbs  on 
CCC's  selling  authority.  Action  to  ac- 
complish this  should  no  longer  be  de- 
ferred. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITAL CLOSINGS 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  require  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  6  months  before  the  proposed 
effective  date  of  closing  of  any  veterans 
hospitals,  domiciliaries,  and  nursing 
homes,  a  complete  summary  of  and  rea- 
sons for  such  proposed  closing. 

This  legislation  will  force  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  bring  into  the 
open  any  plans  it  has  to  close  hospitals 
and  similar  type  installations  6  months 
before  those  plans  are  to  become  effec- 
tive. Congressional  scrutiny  under  my 
proposal  would  come  at  a  time  when  it 
would  count  for  something,  and  could 
probably  forestall  unjustifiable  closings 
like  those  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  attempting  to  get  away  with  at  the 
present  time  under  the  false  names  of 
"economy"  and  "modernization." 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  put  the  fortunes  of  the  instal- 
lations serving  our  veterans  more  firmly 
under  the  congressional  thumb.  If  the 
Congress  has  the  power  of  review  that  I 
propose,  I  believe  that  the  Congress  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  its  influence  to  bear 
to  safeguard  veterans'  rights. 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.  HELPS 
TO  IMPROVE  THE  BALANCE  OP 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
Thei'e  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  an  awful  lot  of  our  balance 
of  payments  and  the  outflow  of  gold  from 
this  country,  but  I  am  happy  to  advise 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  one  large 
industrial  concern— Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co— that  is  located  in  my  district,  has 
contributed  $373  million  to  the  flow  of 
international  payments  Into  the  United 
States  in  the  year  of  1964. 

For  the  past  10  years— 1955  through 
1964 — Caterpillar's  contribution  to  the 
flow  of  international  payments  into  the 
United  States  was  $2.6  billion  and  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  last  week 
by  President  William  Blackie,  Caterpil- 
lar's contribution  will  continue  to  in- 
crease as  the  parent  company's  exports 
increase  and  as  its  foreign  investments 
mature  and  become  more  profitable. 

Caterpillar's  foreign  manufacturing 
subsidiaries  obtain  from  its  U.S.  plants 
substantial  amounts  of  components  for 
assembly  into  machines  and  engines  pro- 
duced abroad.  As  a  re^lt,  these  foreign 
investments  contribute  materially  and 
directly  to  an  increase  in  exports  from 
the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  its  exports  of  finished 
machines  and  parts  have  increased  to 
those  countries  in  which  Caterpillar  has 
made  investments.  None  of  the  subsid- 
iary companies  manufactures  the  com- 
plete line  of  Caterpillar  products  but 
they  actively  promote  the  sale  of  the 
complete  line  and  theii-  presence  within 
the  host  countries  has  produced  impor- 
tant increases  in  exports  of  U.S.-manu- 
factured  products  to  those  countries. 

Despite  the  very  substantial  contribu- 
tion already  being  made  by  Caterpillar 
toward  improvement  of  the  balance  of 
payments,  it  is  finding  new  ways  to  help 
the  U.S.  Government  solve  one  of  its 
most  serious  problem. 

For  1965,  the  company  will  exert  every 
effort  to  meet  the  President's  goal  of  an 
increase  of  about  20  percent  in  its  net 
contribution— the  excess  of  exports,  div- 
idends, and  license  fees  over  such  over- 
sea investment  as  may  be  required  to 
preserve  and  expand  a  fully  competitive 
position.  

PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 
Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  comprehesnd  why  it  is  that 
American  citizens  are  not  protected 
when  they  attempt  to  assemble  peace- 
fully to  petition  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances.  

RESALE  FORMULA  FOR  CCC 
STOCK  OF  GRAIN 
Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miruiesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  for  introducing  the  bill 
which  would  increase  the  resale  formula 
of  CCC  stocks  of  grain  from  105  percent 
of  the  support  level  plus  carrying  charges 
to  125  percent  of  the  support  level  plus 
carrying  charges.  I  am  introducing  an 
identical  bill. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  setting  the  price  sup- 
port loan  level  so  low,  the  market  price 
for  wheat  is  riding  above  the  loan  level 
and  up  against  the  resale  formula.  This 
means  that  the  Government  becomes  the 
biggest  marketer  of  grain. 

If  Members  will  look  at  the  grain  trade 
now  they  will  see  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmnent  is  marketing  most  of  the  wheat, 
and  very  little  is  going  through  the  usual 
market  channels.  This  means  we  are 
preventing  the  farmers  from  receiving 
an  increase  in  price.  This,  therefore, 
holds  down  farm  income. 

This  in  turn  means  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  presently  is  operat- 
ing exactly  in  the  opposite  way  it  should, 
holding  down  the  income  of  farmers 
rather  than  helping  to  raise  the  income 
of  farmers. 

This  is  also  hurting  the  marketing  sys- 
tem.   We  depend  on  a  freely  operating 
marketing  system.    Whether  these  are 
cooperative  elevators  out  in  the  country, 
or   corporations   operating   to  make   a 
profit,  or  they  assist  farmers  in  market- 
ing grain,  they  are  prevented  from  doing 
so  without  huge  Goverrunent  competi- 
tion. , 
Unless  the  resale  formula  is  increased 
to  a  level  like  125  percent  of  support  plus 
carrying  charges,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  the  biggest  merchan- 
diser of  grains  in  this  country,  and  every- 
one, including  itself,  suffer  a  loss. 


have  not  dictation  but  assistance  in  their 
attempts  to  find  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. The  bill  I  submit  today  offers  that 
assistance.  I  stress  the  word  "offers"  as 
contrasted  from  the  word  "orders,"  for  I 
firmly  believe  the  cities  and  suburbs  must 
be  assisted  and  not  dictated  to  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent. 

This  bin  has  some  distinct  advantages 
over  the  proposal  to  set  up  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs.    They  include: 

First.  Providing  a  source  of  coordina- 
tion for  all  the  Federal  programs  now 
Involving  our  metropolitan  areas,  and  not 
just  those  currently  contained  in  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Second.  This  coordination  would  be 
attained  with  no  increase  in  bureaucracy 
and  with  considerably  more  economy  and 
efficiency  than  the  administration  pro- 
posal. More  than  60  programs  now  deal 
with  urban  matters.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  a  Cabinet-level  department, 
such  as  the  one  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, to  coordinate  the  programs 
in  coequal  Cabinet  departments. 

Third.  The  Office  of  Conmiunity  De- 
velopment would  not  discourage  local  and 
State  Initiative  and  enterprise,  nor  would 
it  direct  the  development  of  appropriate 
solutions.  Rather,  it  would  provide  State 
and  local  officials  with  a  catalytic 
servant.  , 

I  have  high  hopes  for  the  success  of 
this  proposal.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to 
closely  examine  this  bill  in  its  entirety. 
It  offers  assistance  to  our  cities  and  sub- 
urbs at  a  price  they  wUl  be  willing  to  pay. 


OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Representative  in  Congress  for  a 
largely  suburban  district,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  over  the  burgeoning 
problems  of  the  metropolitan  centers  of 
this  great  Nation.  With  the  struggles  of 
the  urban-suburban  areas  uppermost  in 
my  mind,  I  introduce  today  a  bill  propos- 
ing the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Com- 
mimity  Development  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

As  evidence  of  the  difficulties  our 
cities  and  suburbs  are  facing,  I  cite— to 
name  only  a  few— the  problems  of  edu- 
cation, transportation,  air  and  water  pol-s 
lution,  juvenile  delinquency,  airports, 
crime,  unemployment,  and  public  health. 
It  is  time  for  the  cities  and  suburbs  to 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  OF   CITIZENS 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
rise  in  the  sense  of  either  panic  or  re- 
venge with  regard  to  what  has  occurred 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  but,  rather,  to  state  that 
we  must  protect  our  citizens  and  their 
voting  rights. 

As  far  back  as  1962,  while  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  I  remember  the 
studies  we  conducted  regarding  what  is 
necessary  in  terms  of  presumptions  of 
literacy  if  a  sixth-grade  education  exists 
and  also  the  cases  that  were  proceeded 
against  where  Federal  registrars  were 
appointed  when  we  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain voting  rights.  I  hope  we  will  in 
this  session  correct  some  of  the  inequities 
which  have  been  left  undone  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  joined  by  our  colleagues 
and  friends  in  the  South  in  seeing  that 
we  conduct  ourselves  properly  and  pro- 
duce a  proper  measure. 


ACTION  ON  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  schedule. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
a  precedent  established  last  year  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee, 
has  set  up  a  schedule  for  reporting  the 
appropriations  bills  and  for  calling  them 
up  for  action  in  the  House  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  deserves 
the  commendation  of  all  Members  of  the 
House  for  his  diligence  in  scheduling  ap- 
propriations bills  for  expeditious  consid- 


eration. His  action  in  this  regard  is  con- 
sistent with  the  outstanding  service  he 
has  performed  over  the  years.  The  en- 
actment of  the  appropi'iations  bills  is.  of 
course,  indispensable  business  in  every 
session  of  the  Congress.  The  chairman 
and  all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  put  themselves  in 
harness  for  the  benefit  of  the  House  and 
the  entire  country.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
all  Members  when  I  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  this  action. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations' schedule  for  reporting  bills  and 
floor  action  on  these  bills  for  this  session 
of  the  Congress: 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Subcommittee 


District  of  Colombia 

Interior 

Treasury-Post  Office 

Supplemental  (Easter  is  Apr.  18) 

Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare... 

Indejiendent  Offices 

Defense 

Agriculture 

Legislative 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary. 

Military  Construction 

P*ublic  Works 

Foreign  Operations 


Report  on  — 


Thursday,  Mar. 
Thursday,  Mar. 
Thursday.  Apr. 
Friday,  Apr.  2. . 
Thursday,  Apr. 
Thursday,  May 
Thursday,  May 
Thursday,  May 

do\ 

Thursday,  May 
Thursday,  June 
Thursday,  June 
Thursday  June 


18. 
25. 
1.. 

29.' 
6-. 
13. 
20. 

27.' 
3  . 
10. 
17. 


Floor  action 


Tuesday,  Mar.  23. 
Tuesday,  Mar.  30. 
Tuesday,  .\pr.  6. 
Wednesday,  .\pr.  7. 
Tuesday,  May  4. 
Tuesday,  May  11. 
Tuesday,  May  18. 
Tuesday,  May  25. 
Wednesday,  .May  26. 
Tuesday,  June  1. 
Tuesday,  June  8. 
Tuesday,  June  15. 
Tuesday,  June  22. 


APPROPRIATION  BILLS  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  the 
minority  agrees  to  this  schedule  and  will 
cooperate  in  every  way  to  see  that  the 
schedule  Is  carried  out. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  my  extension  of  remarks 
I  commended  all  tlie  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  wanted 
to  say  that  we  on  our  side  will  cooperate 
and  try  to  get  these  bills  out. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  sure  the  whole 
House  appreciates  the  position  of  the 
gentleman. 


TURNOVER  OP  GOVERNMENT 
SURPLUSES 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  had  acquired  $1,369  billion 
worth  of  farm  commodities  from  July  1, 
1964,  through  January  1965.  During  this 
same  7-month  period,  CCC  disposed  of 
inventories  valued  at  $1,247  billion. 

This  tremendous  turnover  of  Grovem- 
ment-owned   farm   surpluses   is   costly, 


wasteful,  and  destructive  of  free  market 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  prod- 
ucts they  sell  in  direct  competition  with 
CCC  offerings.  Currently  we  have  sub- 
stantial surpluses  of  wheat,  corn,  and  a 
variety  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Whenever  CCC  sells  a  bushel  of  grain,  it 
displaces  a  bushel  which  would  other- 
wise be  marketed  by  a  producer.  The  re- 
sult is  that  for  each  of  these  bushels 
which  CCC  moves  out  of  inventory 
through  the  front  door,  it  acquires 
through  the  back  door  an  equivalent 
amount  under  the  loan  storage  program. 

The  in  and  out  charges,  the  acquisition 
costs,  the  transportation  expenses  in- 
volved here  are  enormous.  Moreover,  the 
dumping  of  CCC-owned  commodities  de- 
presses the  free  market  prices  upon 
which  farmers  depend  for  their  principal 
source  of  income.  The  Grovernment  loses, 
the  farmer  loses.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  prohibit 
CCC  after  July  1,  1965.  from  "making  any 
sales — except  sales  offset  by  equivalent 
purchases — of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, grain  sorghums,  soybeans,  or  flax- 
seed at  less  than  125  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent supp>ort  price  for  any  such  com- 
modity, plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges." 

During  1965  at  the  peak  of  the  wheat 
marketing  season,  CCC  sold  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  in  direct  competition 
with  producer  marketings,  thus  penal- 
izing the  farmer  who  signed  up  for  the 
program  as  well  as  the  ones  who  did  not. 
Since  October  1,  the  beginning  of  the 
corn  marketing  year,  CCC  has  sold  about 
200  million  bushels  of  corn  in  competi- 
tion with  farmer  marketings. 

The  restrictions  on  CCC  sales  which  I 
am  proposing  would  not  only  result  in 
substantial  savings  to  the  Government, 
but  it  would  also  increase  the  free  mar- 
ket prices  for  com,  wheat,  grain  sorg- 
hirnis,  and  other  commodities  by  at  least 
10  to  20  cents  per  bushel. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  32] 

Ashbrook  Hagan,  Ga.  Roberts 

Ashley  Hanna  Roosevelt 

Blatnlk  Hansen,  Idaho  Roybal 

Brademas  Harvey,  Ind.  Scott 

Collier  Holland  Secrest 

Conable  Irwin  Sickles 

Gorman  McEwen  Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson  Martin,  Mass.  Thompson,  La 

Dlggs  Martin,  Nebr.  Toll 

Edwards,  Calif.  Morrison  Utt 

Parnum  Morton  Watklns 

Frledel  Multer  Widnall 

Glalmo  Nix  Wright 

Gibbons  Powell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


NEW  HOUSE  GYMNASIUM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  remind  all  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  afternoon  we  will  of- 
ficially open  and  have  ready  for  use  the 
new  House  gymnasium.  You  received  a 
notice  from  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Cederberg]  and  me  as  mem- 
bers of  the  gym  committee  about  2  weeks 
ago. 

The  gymnasium  will  be  opened  at  4:30 
p.m.  and  at  5  o'clock  sharp  there  will  be 
a  brief  ceremony  at  which  time  we  will 
give  special  recognition  to  our  beloved 
and  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Albert  Thomas,  who  has 
been  chairman  of  the  gym  committee 
now  for  many  years — almost  20  years 
I  suppose. 

For  those  Members  who  perhaps  do 
not  know  where  the  gymnasium  is  lo- 
cated, if  you  will  go  to  the  subbasement 
in  the  Rayburn  Building  and  enter  from 
the  Independence  Street  side,  where  the 
four  elevators  are,  it  is  on  the  east  end 
of  that  corridor;  or,  if  you  wish  to  go 
from  the  Longworth  Building,  if  you  go 
down  the  escalator  you  will  be  on  the 
subbasement  floor  and  can  go  around  the 
corridor  to  the  south  side  of  that  first 
corridor,  where  you  will  find  the  entrance 
to  the  new  gymnasium. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the  old  gymna- 
sium are  being  transferred  to  the  new 
one.  This  is  for  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  program  at  5  o'clock  will  be  brief, 
and  I  know  all  Members  will  want  to 
take  a  good  look  at  this  new  facility 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.     Everyone  is  urged 
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to  use  these  facilities.    'The  use  will  be 
good  for  all  of  us. 

We  invite  you  to  come.  We  hope  you 
will  be  there  for  this  occasion.  I  know 
you  want  to  join  us  in  paying  special 
recognition  to  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  . 


TO  AUTHORIZE   PRINTING  OF   AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES  OF  HOUSE  DOC- 
UMENT NO.  103.  86TH  CONGRESS 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 7  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Rbs.  7 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall  be 
printed  an  additional  thirteen  thousand  Ave 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  House  Document 
Numbered  103  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress 
in  the  style  and  format  directed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing;  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  of  such  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  Vhe  Senate  and  ten 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
such  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Following  line  7,  ins«-t  line  8:  "Sec.  2. 
Copies  of  such  document  shall  be  prorated 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  Docu- 
ment Rooms." 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
concmrrent  resolution  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  document.  Would  the 
gentleman  state  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  B  flat,  semihard 
sheet  of  paper,  about  the  size  of  the 
tablet  I  am  holding,  containing  a  code 
of  ethics  for  Government  employees, 
drawn  up  some  years  ago,  which  was 
printed  once  and  for  which  there  seems 
to  be  some  demand  for  reprinting.  It  is 
used  for  hanging  in  Government  build- 
ings where  Government  employees  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  conciurent  resolution  was  agreed 

to.  !: 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PRINTING  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  THE  STATUE  OF 
THE  LATE  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
SAM  RAYBURN  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 


istration, I  call  up  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  83  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  83 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  presentation,  dedication,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  statue  of  Sam  Rayburn,  pre- 
sented by  the  Texas  State  Society  in  the 
Rayburn  Building,  together  with  appropri- 
ate illustrations  and  other  pertinent  matter, 
shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document.  The 
copy  for  such  House  docimient  shall  be  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  House  docu- 
ment, which  shall  be  bound  in  such  style 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall 
direct,  and  of  which  one  hundred  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  five  htindred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives,  and  four  thousand  four 
hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Texas. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  9  through  12. 
On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  through  5,  and 
add  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  House  docu- 
ment, which  shall  be  bound  In  such  style  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct, 
of  which  one  thousand  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  nine  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  be  prorated  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  bal- 
ance shall  revert  to  the  respective  Senate 
and  House  Docvunent  Rooms." 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Following  line  12,  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  wbich  the  tinused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  Docu- 
ment Rooms." 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINTING  AS 
A   HOUSE   DOCUMENT   THE   PAM- 
PHLET   ENTITLED    "OUR    AMERI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT.    WHAT  IS  IT? 
HOW  DOES  IT  FUNCTION?" 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  97  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  97 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  (a)  with  the 
permission  of  the  copyright  owner  of  the 
book  "Our  American  Government — 1001 
Questions  on  How  It  Works,"  with  answers 
by  Wright  Patman,  published  by  Scholastic 
Magazines,  Incorporated,  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  pamphlet 
entitled  "Our  American  Government.  What 
Is  It?  How  Does  It  Function?";  and  that 
there  shall  be  printed  one  million  eighty-four 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment, of  which  two  hundred  and  six  thou- 
sand copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

PRINTING      OP      INAUGURAL      AD- 
DRESSES       FROM        PRESIDENT, 
WASHINGTON       TO      PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 125,  with  a  committee  amendment, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.   Con.  Rks.   125 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  a  collection  of 
inaugural  addresses,  from  President  George 
Washington  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, compiled  from  research  voltmies  and 
State  papers  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  be  printed  with 
illustrations  as  a  House  docvunent;  and  that 
sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  additional  copies  be  printed,  of  which 
ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-flve 
copies  shall  be  for  the  vise  of  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives,  and  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Polio  wing  line  11,  insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shaU  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  Document 
Rooms". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to.  . 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 

to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^______^^_ 

PRINTING  OF  TRIBUTES  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  CONGRESS  TO  THE  LATE 
SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution  153  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  153 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  illustrations  as  a  House  docu- 
ment all  remarks  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in  the  HaUs  of 
Congress  which  constitute  tributes  to  the 
life  character,  and  public  service  of  the  late 
Sir' Winston  ChurchiU.  The  copy  for  such 
House  document  shall  be  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 
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Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  additional  copies  of  such 
House  doctunent,  of  which  one  thousand  and 
five  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,  and  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPRJNTING  OP  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
NO.  103,  88TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 165,  with  committee  amendments, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  165 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made",  by  Doctor 
Charles  J.  Zinn,  law  revision  counsel  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  set  out  in  House  Document 
Numbered  103  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
be  printed  as  a  House  document,  with  emen- 
dations by  the  author  and  with  a  foreword 
by  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis;  and  that  there 
be  printed  one  hundred  thirty-two  thousand 
additional  copies  to  be  prorated  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
period  of  ninety  days  after  which  the  unused 
balance  shall  revert  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  line  11,  strike  out  "ninety"  and  in- 
sert "sixty" 

On  line  12,  strike  out  "Committee  on  the 
Judiciary"  and  insert  "House  Document 
Room". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  STUDY  OP  COMPENSA- 
TION AND  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PER- 
SONS AFFECTED  BY  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY ACQUISITION  IN  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 167  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  167 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives,  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  i\  study  made 
by  that  committee  of  compensation  and 
assistance  for  persons  affected  by  real  prop- 
erty acquisition  In  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PUBLICATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  WHITE  PAPER  RELATING 
TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

■  Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  338,  with  a  committee  amend- 
ment, and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  338 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (a)  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  white  paper.  Issued  February 
17,  1965,  relating  to  North  Vietnam's  cam- 
paign to  conquer  South  Vietnam  (Depart- 
ment of  State  Publication  7839).  The  copy 
for  such  House  document  shall  be  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  usual  number,  there 
shall  be  printed  sixty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  House 
document  of  which  twenty  thousand  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  forty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Following  line  12,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  Docu- 
ment Rooms". 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  the  common 
precept  and  tradition  that  we  print  these 
in  the  Congress  rather  than  have  the 
Department  downtown  print  such  a 
document  and  distribute  it?  I  have  no 
objection  to  this,  but  I  am  just  seeking 
information. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  the  Department  printed  a  number 
of  these  and  made  them  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  House;  but  the  demand 
has  gone  beyond  that.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  past  and  I  may  point  out  that 
this  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
views  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  is  a  Department  of  State  compila- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  and 
thank  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  author  of  this  resolution,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  extend 
his  remarks  following  the  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
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Mr,  Wayne  L.  Hays,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Print- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  his  committee  dealt  with  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  338.  Chairman 
Hays  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Omar  Burleson,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, together  with  the  members  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Printing  have  shown  not  only  a 
recognition  of  the  bipartisan  aspects  of 
our  Vietnam  commitment,  but  also  a  de- 
sire to  insure  the  continuation  of  such 
bipartisan  support  by  making  certain 
that  the  American  people  are  kept  aware 
of  the  underlying  reasons  and  the  facts 
which  justify  this  country's  commitment. 

The  white  paper  does  not  offer  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  conflict,  but  it  does 
set  forth  in  clear  and  concise  form  the 
case  against  Conmiunist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  document  provides 
the  facts  so  that  American  citizens  may 
judge  the  reasons  for  our  role  there  and 
the  future  course  of  our  defense  of  free- 
dom in  that  area  of  the  globe. 

My  colleagues  in  giving  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  have  likewise 
acted  expeditiously  in  this  matter  of 
great  importance  to  our  democratic  form 
of  government  and  the  American  people 
will  be  fully  apprised  of  all  the  facts. 
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PRINTING   THE    PRAYERS    OF  THE 
HOUSE  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  230  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  230 

Resolved,  That  the  prayers  offered  by  the 
Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp, 
doctor  of  divinity,  at  the  opening  of  the 
daily  sessions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  during  the  Eighty- 
seventh  and  Eighty-eighth  Congresses,  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  and  that  two 
thousand  additional  copies  be  printed  and 
tKJund  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  be  distributed  by  the  Chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "two"  and  In- 
sert "one" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRAYERS    OFFERED    BY   CHAPLAIN 
OF  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 9  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  Con.  Res.  9 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and 


fifty  additional  copies  of  Senate  Docxunent 
Numbered  66,  Eighty-first  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, t>eing  the  prayers  oflCered  by  the  Chap- 
lain,' the  Reverend  Peter  Marshall,  doctor  of 
divinity,  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Eightieth  and  Eighty-first  Congresses,  1947- 
1949;  of  which  ten  thousand  three  hundred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and 
twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

The  resolution  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  152,  with 
committee  amendments,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Resolved,  That,  effective  January  4,  1965. 
tlie  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
151  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $75,000,  Including 
expenditures  for  the  empdoyment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
Incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  departrrwnt  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec  3.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  If  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 
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With  the  following  dommittee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  oiat  "$75,000"  and  In- 
sert "$50,000". 

Page  2,  following  line  10,  Insert  line  11, 
"Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investl- 
.gation  of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  sttidy  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING       COMMITTEE       ON 
ARMED     SERVICES     TO     EMPLOY 
THREE   ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  248  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  March  1,  1965,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  authorized, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  to  employ 
three  additional  employees,  one  professional 
and  two  clerical,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  In  accordance  with 
section  202  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING    THE    EXPENDITURE 
OF  MONEYS  TO  COVER  EXPENSES 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  INCURRED  PUR- 
SUANT TO  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  133 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  247,  with 
sundry  committee  amendments,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1965,  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies, 
investigations,  and  Inquiries  authorized  by 
H.  Res.  133,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  incurred 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvirrency 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to   exceed   $200,000   $150,000,    including   ex- 
penditures for  employment,  travel,  and  sub- 
sistence of  attorneys,  accountants,  experts, 
investigators,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  with  respect  to  any  matter 
or  matters  in  the  field  of  housing  coming 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee 
or  subcommittee,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  ( 1 )  the  status  and  adequacy  of  mortgage 
credit  in  the  United  States,   (2)   the  terms 
and   availability   of  conventional   mortgage 
financing,    (3)    the  flow  of  savings  In  rela- 
tion to  home  financing  needs,  (4)  the  opera- 
tion   of    the    various    Government-assisted 
housing  programs,   (5)    the  current  rate  of 
construction  of  residential  dwelling  units  In 
relation   to   housing  requirements  and  de- 
mands, (6)  the  role  of  housing  construction 
in  the  national  economy,    (7)    the  require- 
ment of  and  demand  for  Federal  assistance 
in  the  development  of  community  facilities, 
including  mass  transportation  and  other  re- 
lated   facilities,    (8)     urban    and    subtirban 
problems,  including  transportation  facilities, 
as  they  affect  the   availability  of  adequate 
housing,  (9)  the  operation  of  the  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  renewal  programs,  and  (10) 
rural    housing    and    the   adequacy    of   rural 
housing  credit,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purp>ose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  4,  after  the  word  "Currency" 
Insert  "acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee,". 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$200,000"  and 
insert  '$150,000". 


Page  1,  line  9,  following  the  word  "Com- 
miitee"  insert  "or  subcommittee,". 

Page  2,  line  14,  following  the  word  "com- 
mittee" insert  "or  subcommittee,". 

Page  2.  line  15,  following  the  word  "com- 
mittee" insert  "or  subcommittee". 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  clarify  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  under  the  amended 
language  of  this  resolution  is  entitled 
or  authorized  to  sign  the  necessary 
vouchers? 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  that  this  is  exactly 
the  same  resolution,  insofar  as  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  language  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  House  reported  2  years 
ago. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say,  did  not 
feel  that  we  could  arbitrate  within  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
They  worked  this  matter  out  themselves 
2  years  ago. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion does  feel  that  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee is  a  very  important  subcommittee 
and  that  it  should  be  separately  financed 
and  that  the  money  should  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

I  would  interpret  the  language  to  read 
that  if  the  work  is  done  by  the  full  com- 
mittee then,  of  course,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  signing  the  vouchers,  and 
if  it  is  done  by  the  subcommittee,  then 
according  to  the  language  as  I  see  it, 
either  the  chairman  or  the  subcommittee 
chairman  could  sign  the  vouchers,  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  differ  with  the 
gentleman's  interpretation  on  this  reso- 
lution. I  will  admit  that  it  is  the  same 
as  2  years  ago.  Two  years  ago  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee worked  it  out,  and  I  feel  sure 
it  will  be  worked  out  this  time. 

I  think  it  should  be  left  up  to  us  to 
work  it  out  rather  than  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  because  the  language  itself 
is  rather  specific.  I  agree  with  his  in- 
terpretation that  this  committee  can 
do  it,  or  the  subcommittee  can  do  it,  but 
in  reference  to  the  vouchers,  of  course, 
that  is  the  responsibility  in  this  case  of 
two,  the  whole  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee. I  assume  it  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  gentleman  that  whatever 
we  do  in  working  it  out  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  him. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  exactly  what  I  tried  to  say 
to  the  House.  I  said  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  felt  that 
we  could  not  arbitrate  the  differences  or 
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possible  disagreements  within  your  com- 
mittee, and  we  hoped  your  committee 
would  work  it  out. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Just  one  word  of  admo- 
nition to  the  gentleman,  however;  that  is, 
if  you  do  not  work  it  out  you  will  have 
a  rocky  road  to  travel  when  you  come 
back  for  more  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, we  should  work  it  out,  and  we 
will  work  it  out.  I  realize  we  would 
have  a  very  difficult  time  if  we  failed  to 
work  it  out  when  we  came  back  and 
asked  for  more  funds.  This  is  the  big- 
gest program  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. It  involves  more  than  $6  billion, 
and  we  will  come  back  asking  for  more 
funds. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  asking  the 
gentleman  to  come  back  for  mOfe  funds 
until  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money,  not  only  in  this 
bill  but  in  other  requests,  and  in  view  of 
the  substantial  amount  of  money  that 
is  going  to  be  appropriated  in  this  and 
other  funds  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  expect  some  real 
development  from  this  committee  during 
the  present  year.  I  am  going  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  a  very  substan- 
tial amount  of  money  being  spent. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGA- 
NIZATION OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  4,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  there  is  here- 
by established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  committee)  to  be  composed 
of  six  Members  of  the  Senate  (not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party)  to  be  appdinted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  six  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  com- 
mittee shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members.  No  rec- 
ommendation shall  be  made  by  the  commit- 
tee except  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers representing  each  Hoiose,  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  reconunend  improvements 
in  such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  Its  operations,  improving  its  re- 
lationship with  other  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  enabling  it  better 
to  meet  Its  responsibilities  under  the  Consti- 
tution. This  study  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  the  organization  and  op- 


eration of  each  House  of  the  Congress;  the 
relationship  between  the  two  Houses;  the 
relationships  between  the  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government:  the  employ- 
ment and  remuneration  of  oflBcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  respective  Houses  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  committees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  and  the  structure  of,  and 
the  relationships  between,  the  various  stand- 
ing, special,  and  select  committees  of  the 
Congress:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  committee  to  make  any  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  rules, 
parliamentary  procedure,  practices,  and/or 
precedents  of  either  House,  or  the  considera- 
tion of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either 
Hou.se:  Provided  further,  That  the  language 
employed  herein  shall  not  prohibit  the  com- 
mittee from  studying  and  recommending  the 
consolidations  and  reorganization  of  com- 
mittees. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and 
to  make  such  expenditures,  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  The  committee  Is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  advisable. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000  through  January 
31,  1966.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  results  of  Its  study,  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  the  first  report 
being  made  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
concurrent  resolution.  If  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  are  In 
recess  or  have  adjourned,  the  report  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  reports  and 
findings  of  the  committee  shall,  when  re-  > 
celved,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution,  if  acted  on  favorably  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  create 
a  special  joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
hearings  on  recommendations  for 
strengthening,  streamlining  and  simpli- 
fying the  functional  operations  of  our 
two  congressional  bodies. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  other 
body  passed  an  identical  joint  resolution 
filed  by  Senator  Monroney,  by  a  vote  of 
88  too. 

It  has  been  almost  20  years  since  the 
last  reorganization  legislation  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  The  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1945  streamlined  the 
committee  system  and  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  standing  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  made  im- 
provements in  professional  stafBng  of 
committees  and  personnel  staffs.  It  also 
strengthened  the  machinery  of  the  Con- 
gress in  its  executive  oversight  func- 
tions. It  provided  for  registration  of 
lobbyists  and  reports  of  their  exE>endi- 
tures  and  many  other  improvements. 


During  the  intervening  years  some  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  have  become 
inoperative.  The  workload  in  Congress 
has  increased  many  times  over  during 
this  period.  Vast  changes  have  taken 
place  in  our  economy.  The  population 
has  mushroomed,  bringing  additional 
problems  and  work  to  ^Representatives 
and  Senators,  and  adding  many  com- 
plexities to  some  of  our  old  problems. 

The  postwar  trend  toward  big  gov- 
ernment, big  business  and  labor  has  im- 
posed problems  and  challenges  upon  the 
Federal  legislative  system.  A  great 
number  of  legislators  on  both  ends  of 
the  Capitol  have,  for  some  time,  insisted 
that  a  fresh  look  be  taken  at  the  possi- 
bility of  examining  our  present  and 
future  functions  and  operations  of  our 
Congress  as  one  of  three  coequal 
branches  of  our  Government. 

The  gross  national  economy  or  pro- 
duction of  our  Nation  in  20  years 
has  increased  from  around  $200  billion 
to  almost  $650  billion.  This  vast  expan- 
sion reflects  in  the  work  and  duties  of 
Congress. 

A  great  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  both  branches  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  and  Senate  the 
possibility  of  introducing  some  of  the 
more  modern  methods  now  adopted  by 
big  business  in  economizing  and  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  operating  offices  and  pro- 
duction costs.  « 

Some  time  ago  a  poll  was  directed  by 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  magazine 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
asking  specific  questions  regarding  their 
recommendations  on  improving,  econo- 
mizing and  streamlining  the  operations 
of  our  complex  legislative  departments. 
They  stated  that  replies  indicated  a 
widespread  concern  over  congressional 
weaknesses  or  shortcomings  in  many 
areas  of  its  operation.  Typical  of  some 
of  these  comments : 

Horse-and-buggy  methods  In  the  Jet  age. 
Too  busy  to  study  legislation. 
In  short,  overcrowded  sessions. 
Not  enough  staff  to  handle  work. 
Lobbyists  and  pressure  groups  Increasing. 
Mounting,  Incessant  demands  on  Members. 

The  magazine  also  stated  that  these 
comments  came  from  members  of  both 
political  parties  and  from  ideological 
opinions  within  the  parties.  This  pro- 
posed examination  of  our  operational 
functioning  is  a  bipartisan  project  re- 
quiring a  bipartisan  study  and  the  great- 
est possible  unity  of  action  to  bring 
about  the  needed  improvements  upon 
which  the  House  and  Senate  might  agree. 

A  few  of  the  problems  which  might  be 
solved  and  aid  in  congressional  opera- 
tion, that  come  to  my  mind  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Cost  and  magnitude  of  Government 
has  now  risen  to  approximately  an  an- 
nual $100  billion  figure.  This  includes 
all  matters  pertaining  to  domestic,  global 
and  space  expenditures. 

The  Members  of  Congress  should  have 
a  more  highly  organized  system  and  eas- 
ier access  to  all  the  facts  and  needed 
information  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment on  the  amounts  proposed  and 
needs  for  these  vast  appropriations,  in 
detail,  so  that  the  taxpayers  whom  we 
represent  in  our  districts  can  be  ap- 
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prised  of  all  necessary  reasons  for  these 
expenditures. 

Problems  pertaining  to  armed  service 
personnel  and  retired  veterans,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  pensions,  retire- 
ment funds,  hospitalization,  and  so  forth, 
should  be  submitted  in  detail  to  the  office 
of  each  Congressman  and  Senator. 

The  executive  department  should  sub- 
mit a  complete  summary  of  its  opera- 
tions on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
budget,  tax  legislation,  health  and  wel- 
fare, social  security,  and  other  executive 
department  functions  which  affect  the 
lives  and  homes  of  millions  of  American 
citizens  armually. 

The  committee  should  consider  a  time 
limit  on  the  duration  of  congressional 
sessions.  Possibly  occasional  meetings 
of  committee  chairmen  to  outline  the 
legislative  programs  and  the  extent  of 
time  to  consider  committee  hearings  on 
same  would  be  helpful.  This  would  give 
the  Speaker  and  our  leaders  a  schedule 
to  outline  a  practical  legislative  program 
for  the  Members  to  arrange  their  office 
work  in  line  with  the  programs  as  out- 
lined. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  es- 
tablishing some  protocol  yardstick  on 
controversy  between  committees  of 
House  and  Senate  regarding  the  location 
of  joint  meetings  for  conferences  on  leg- 
islation which  has  been  enacted  by  both 
bodies.  We  all  remember  the  unrea- 
sonable delay  caused  by  two  of  our  be- 
loved congressional  gladiators  who  re- 
fused to  come  to  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  and  meet  in  conference  on  im- 
portant appropriation  legislation  per- 
taining to  appropriation  bills. 

That  controversy  extended  the  time  of 
Congress  and  cost  the  taxpayers  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  extending  the  sessions 
last  year  and  the  year  before. 

Investigate  into  the  matter  of  sub- 
pena power  as  to  witnesses,  produc- 
tion of  books,  papers,  documents,  ad- 
ministration oaths,  testimony  and  the 
procurement  of  printing,  bindings,  and 
expenditures  pertaining  to  committee 
records,  reports,  and  so  forth. 

Simplify  committee  reports  and  sub- 
mit information  from  time  to  time  to  the 
various  Members  of  each  body  on  results 
of  its  study  and  recommendations. 

Approximately  15,000  bills  are  intro- 
duced during  each  session  of  Congress. 
Various  committees  turn  out  voluminous 
records  and  proceedings  from  more  than 
4,000  committee  reports  on  legisla- 
tion and  subjects  on  investigation. 
More  than  3,000  hours  of  floor  debate  are 
consumed  oil  the  average  during  the  300 
or  more  days  the  House  and  Senate  are 
in  session. 

This  procedure  fills  almost  50.000 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  with 
official  proceedings  and  another  15,000 
pages  of  Appendix  insertions.  On  the 
average,  the  House  records  some  600 
rollcall  votes,  and  eventually  writes 
some  1,200  laws.  The  vast  majority  are 
routine,  noncontroversial  measures  and 
only  a  small  number  "major  legislation" 
insofar  as  the  national  interest  is  con- 
cerned. 

Considering  the  miraculous  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  big  business, 
A.T.  &  T.  and  General  Motors,  using 
the  fantastic  modeon  computer  systems 


and  other  accounting  inventions  to 
simplify  office  work  detail,  there  must 
be  some  method  wherein  our  legislative 
bodies  and  committees  can  be  stream- 
lined by  eliminating  inadequate  and  anti- 
quated methods  and  reducing  the  cost 
of  government  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Many  State  legislatures  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  have  installed  the  system  of 
electrical  voting  which  seems  to  have 
worked  out  satisfactorily  and  proven  to 
be  a  great  timesaving  innovation  in 
many  legislative  bodies. 

I  think  that  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  are  very  much  interested  in 
simplifying  our  long-drawn-out  voting 
procedures,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
something  practical  can  be  worked  out 
wherein  much  time  can  be  saved  by  ac- 
cepting a  more  modem  method  for  tak- 
ing quorum  calls  and  roUcalls. 

Possibly  some  system  could  be  worked 
out  wherein  a  bell  can  be  sounded  a  few 
minutes  before  each  rollcall  to  give 
Members  in  committees  and  their  offices 
time  to  come  to  the  floor  and  push  an 
electric  button,  thus  saving  much  valu- 
able time  and  greatly  shorten  the  dura- 
tion of  long-drawn-out  daily  sessions. 

I  do  think  great  saving  can  come 
about  by  reason  of  possible  changes  in 
our  system  of  extending  information  to 
Members  of  Congress  on  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems and  other  statistics.  This  might 
be  brought  about  by  more  adequately 
giving  Members  of  Congress  who  are  not 
members  of  Appropriation  Committees 
more  detailed  facts  pertaining  to  the 
complicated  vastness  of  our  Federal 
budget. 

A  congressional  examination  should  be 
made  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  our  accounting  de- 
partments as  it  affects  congressional  au- 
thority in  its  duty  to  economize  and  pro- 
tect the  American  taxpayer  from  extrav- 
agant and  unnecessary  expenditures. 

Security  protection  for  Members  of 
Congress  reached  an  alltime  low  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  a  psychopath,  dressed  in 
a  clown  uniform,  walked  into  the  Capi- 
tol without  encountering  a  policeman. 
He  passed  the  guards  at  the  House 
Chamber  door  and  proceeded  to  deliver 
a  speech  in  the  well  of  the  House  Cham- 
ber. 

Great  consternation  and  condemna- 
tion of  congressional  security  was  ramp- 
ant for  a  few  days,  10  years  ago,  when 
five  mentally  twisted  fanatics  entered 
the  gallery  of  the  House  Chamber,  with 
pistols,  and  wounded  five  Congressmen. 
I  hope  this  joint  committee  can  persuade 
the  Congress  to  install  a  foolproof  secu- 
rity system  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
during  legislative  sessions.  In  this  con- 
fused and  topsy-turvy  world,  we  need  an 
"iron  curtain"  of  protection  instead  of 
a  "tissue  paper  curtain.'.' 

The  advisability  of  reinstating  in 
House  committee  hearings  the  service  of 
public  television  and  radio  broadcasts  is 
another  angle  this  joint  committee 
might  explore. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  joint  committee  encountered 
no  restrictions  in  the  testimony  It  heard. 
That  committee  found  that  the  only 
items  on  which  recommendations  could 
be  made  to  the  Congress  were  those  that 


commanded  full  support  in  the  commit- 

Not  all  the  reconunendations  made  by 
the  committee  were  enacted  into  the  Re- 
organization Act.  Almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  passed  with  congressional 
work  almost  tripled  and  a  $100  billion 
budget  to  decipher  and  the  Congress 
must  keep  step  with  progress. 

Some  of  the  matters  for  consideration 
besides  those  already  mentioned  include 
using  new  inventions  on  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  in  the  study  of 
many  and  complex  appropriation  meas- 
ures; evaluation  of  the  workload  of 
various  committees,  the  numerous  sub- 
committees and  their  functions;  the  rel- 
ative Importance  of  numerous  nonlegis- 
lative  functions  of  Members  of  Congress; 
all  deserve  our  immediate  attention. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  reexamine  its  mammoth 
operation  and,  if  possible,  recommend 
changes  that  will  bring  about  a  great 
saving  of  taxpayers'  money  and  give  mil- 
lions of  people  over  the  Nation  a  better 
view  of  the  true  image  of  the  greatest 
legislative  body  in  the  world. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  at  this  time  for 
questions  or  comments. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  beloved  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden  1  for  yielding,  and 
I  sincerely  commend  him  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  concurrent  resolution. 

I  regret  that  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion does  not  permit  me  to  offer  an 
amendment,  which  otherwise  I  should 
wish  to  offer. 

The  resolution  before  us  has  two  main 
sections.  First.  It  says  that  the  joint 
committee  "shall  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  reconmiend  improve- 
ments in  such  organization  and  opera- 
tion." Then  It  goes  on  to  say :  "Provided. 
That  nothing  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
committee  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  niles,  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  practices,  and/or 
precedents  of  either  House,  or  the  con- 
sideration of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of 
either  House:". 

This  to  me  is  reminiscent  of  the  old 
insurance  policy  of  which  it  was  said 
that  the  big  print  gives  It  to  you,  but  the 
little  print  takes  it  away.  I  am  hard  put 
to  It  to  imagine  any  very  meaningful 
recommendations  which  could  be  made 
which  do  not  somehow  or  other  have  to 
do  with  the  rules,  procedures,  practices, 
and/or  precedents  of  this  House.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  mentioned  a 
matter  of  frequent  quorum  calls.  To 
amend  that  takes  an  amendment  of  the 
rules.  Even  innocuous  things,  such  as 
electric  voting,  joint  hearings  of  House 
and  Senate  committees,  and  important 
matters  like  questions  of  ethics  and  less 
Important  matters  such  as  the  format  of 
the  Congressional  Record — It  seems  to 
me  all  of  these  would  require  modifica- 
tions of  the  rules,  parliamentary  proce- 
dures, practices  and  precedents  of  the 
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House.  Hence  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  in  passing  this  resolution  in  its 
present  form  we  are  setting  up  a  $150,000 
committee  which  will  not  be  allowed  to 
make  recommendations  on  the  vital  mat- 
ters for  which  the  Nation  looks  to 
Congress. 

As  I  say,  I  do  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  gentleman  in  yielding  to  me,  and 
his  zeal  and  dedication  on  this.  How- 
ever, I  deeply  regret  that  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  prevents  my  offering  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  that  proviso, 
and  thus  to  give  the  joint  committee  an 
across-the-board  power  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  how  the  House  can  be 
improved,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  am  very  glad  to  get 
the  gentleman's  opinion,  but  I  think  I 
just  outlined  the  situation  before  he  ad- 
dressed the  House,  that  no  rules  of  the 
House  can  be  changed  unless  public 
opinion  and  Members  of  the  House  want 
them  changed.  This  joint  committee  is 
not  going  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
House,  whether  they  have  permission  to 
do  so  or  not,  because  only  the  House 
itself  can  change  the  rules.  The  man 
who  has  had  more  experience  on  this 
than  any  Member  of  either  body  is  Sen- 
ator MoNRONEY.  I  would  like  to  read 
what  he  said  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  the  other  day : 

To  the  contrary,  the  committee  encoun- 
tered no  restriction  In  the  scope  of  the  testi- 
mony It  heard.  It,  did  find  that  the  only 
Items  on  which  recommendations  could  be 
made  to  Congress  were  those  that  commanded 
uniform  support  in  the  committee.  For  ex- 
ample, the  seniority  system  was  dlsciassed  at 
length  and  was  an  Item  on  which  recommen- 
dations could  have  been  made. 

The  committee  can  hold  hearings  on 
any  angle  they  see  fit  and  the  country 
can  know  what  the  propositions  are.  The 
committee  can  make  recommendations, 
and  it  is  up  to  this  body  or  the  other  body 
if  they  see  fit  and  want  to  adopt  the  rec- 
ommendations to  change  the  rules.  So, 
before  you  cross  a  bridge  you  have  to  have 
some  way  to  get  on  the  road  and  get  out 
of  the  mud  and  get  to  the  bridge  before 
you  begin  to  cross  it. 

I  will  read  another  statement  that 
Senator  Monroney  made  in  the  other 
body  this  week : 

The  restriction  on  the  Joint  committee  as 
to  rules,  procedures,  and  precedents  did  not 
impair  the  usefulness  of  that  committee  in 
studying  matters  of  great  importance.  In- 
deed, all  matters  on  which  testimony  was 
heard  did  not  become  Items  of  recommenda- 
tion because  there  was  not  a  consensus  of  the 
committee  as  to  such  matters.  In  addition, 
all  recommendations  made  by  the  committee 
were  not  subsequently  Included  in  the  reor- 
ganization act  Itself.  This  indicates  that  it  is 
dlflacvUt  to  bring  change  even  when  the  topics 
under  discussion  do  not  involve  controversial, 
ideological,  or  geographic  questions.  If  the 
committee  had  concerned  itself  in  the  main 
with  such  questions,  the  Reorganization  Act 
would  be  nonexistent. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man made  an  outstanding  presentation 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 


tion 4,  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  introduced  a  similar  res- 
olution in  this  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  who  has 
been  here  for  a  long  time  and  has  been 
witness  to  some  of  the  forward  move- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
in  the  procedures  and  organization  of 
the  Congress,  has  certainly  expressed  the 
viewpoint  which  I  have  heard  person- 
ally from  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa on  several  occasions  with  regard  to 
this  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  very 
emphatic  in  his  understanding  that  tes- 
timony and  views  and  ideas  could  be  re- 
ceived by  this  joint  committee  and  it 
could  act  as  an  educational  forum  on 
practically  the  entire  field  that  concerns 
our  good  friend  from  Wisconsin.  The 
only  limitation  that  is  present  in  this 
particular  resolution  with  regard  to  the 
joint  committee  is  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee is  not  chartered  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  these  particular  matters 
that  affect  rules  and  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure and  practices  and/or  precedents. 
But  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  debate  in 
the  other  body  the  other  day,  so  many 
of  these  things  involve  matters  of  heart 
rather  than  matters  of  head  and  when 
you  move  over  into  the  area  of  attempt- 
ing to  reach  a  consensus  which  is  almost 
imperative  in  a  study  of  this  kind,  when 
you  move  into  this  area  of  matters  of 
the  heart  on  questions  of  seniority  and 
rules  that  affect  seniority,  you  get  into 
a  trouble  zone  indeed  in  trying  to  reach 
recommendations.  I  think  the  experi- 
ence of  the  LaFoUette-Monroney  com- 
mittee is  the  best  map  we  have  to  fol- 
low in  trying  to  make  this  a  constructive 
undertaking.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  entirely  correct  in  his 
viewpoint  that  we  have  a  charter  which 
the  committee  outlined  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  4  v/hich  can  lay  the 
groundwork  for  forward  steps  of  great 
substance  and  which  represents  an  at- 
tainable goal  for  a  joint  committee  of 
this  type. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
commend  him  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution — House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4 — but  regret  that  it  does  not  include 
a  review  of  the  rules  and  parliamentary 
procedures  of  both  Houses.  In  fact  the 
resolution  specifically  prevents  the  pro- 
posed committee  from  making  any  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  rules, 
parliamentary  procedure,  practices,  and 
precedents  of  either  House. 

In  its  present  form,  this  resolution  is 
woefully  inadequate  and  deceives  the 
American  public  into  believing  that 
through  this  measure  Congress  is  at  last 
taking  much-needed  steps  to  put  its 
Houses  in  order.  If  there  is  need  for  any 
congressional  reform — and  I  for  one, 
strongly  believe  there  is  a  crying  need — 
then  this  need  is  paramount  in  the  area 


of  congressional  rules,  procedure,  and 
practices,  the  very  same  field  which  this 
resolution  specifically  precludes  from 
scrutiny. 

This  House  is  being  asked  to  prevent 
the  committee  from  even  recommending 
improvements  in  rules  and  procedures. 
The  prohibition  is,  in  effect,  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ex- 
perienced Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  who  will  sit  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  an 
amendment  removing  the  prohibition 
against  committee  recommendations  re- 
garding rules,  practices,  and  procedures. 
Such  an  amendment  would  permit  the 
proposed  joint  committee  to  better  do 
the  job  it  ought  to  do  and  the  job  which 
the  American  people  want  it  to  do. 

The  volume  and  complexity  of  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing  but  little  has  been 
done  over  the  decades  to  streamline  con- 
gressional rules  and  procedures.  Re- 
forms are  vital  if  Congress  is  to  function 
effectively  in  the  nuclear  age.  The 
Schweiker  bill  (H.R.  3172)  which  I  intro- 
duced January  19  would  have  established 
a  16-member  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional Reorganization  to  study  the  or- 
ganization and  performance  of  Congress 
and  detei-mine  ways  to  improve  its  legis- 
lative processes  In  the  public  interest. 
Unfortunately,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
did  not  report  H.R.  3172  but  instead  re- 
ported House  Concurrent  Resolution  4, 
an  emasculated  version  of  meaningful 
reform  bills. 

Under  the  Schweiker  bill,  five  members 
of  the  Commission  would  be  appointed 
from  the  Senate  and  five  from  the  House. 
The  President,  and  former  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Truman,  would  each  ap- 
point two  members;  since  I  believe  con- 
giessional  procedures  are  not  exclusively 
the  concern  of  Members  of  Congress, 
outside  experts  can  be  valuable  in  this 
role. 

The  Schweiker  bill  would  require  the 
Commission  to  study  at  least  12  problem 
areas : 

Scheduling  of  legislation.  The  work- 
load is  too  light  early  in  a  session. 

Structure,  staffing,  and  operation  of 
congressional  committees,  including  se- 
niority. 

Workload  of  Congress. 

Congi-essional  rules  and  procedures, 
including  electronic  voting  and  Senate 
filibuster  rule. 

Conflicts  of  interest  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

Term  of  office  of  Members  of  the 
House,  now  set  at  2  years. 

Communications,  travel,  and  other  al- 
lowances of  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Financing  of  election  campaigns. 

Duties  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
regarding  postmaster  and  service  acad- 
emy appointments. 

Strengthening  congressional  power  of 
the  purse. 

Operation  and  effectiveness  of  existing 
lobbying  laws. 

Legislative  oversight  of  the  manner  in 
which  laws  are  administered. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  efforts 
in  this  matter  and  I  have  sponsored  a 
similar  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
House  consider  Concurrent  Resolution  4 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
organization  of  Congress.  Feeling  that 
such  a  move  is  long  overdue,  I  Intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  150 
earlier  this  year,  an  Identical  resolution 
tx)  that  which  the  House  is  considering 

today.  ,     ,    „  , 

It  has  been  2  decades  since  the  La  Fol- 
lette-Monroney  committee  examined 
Congress  and  recommended  changes  in 
procedures — changes  which  through  the 
years  have  been  almost  universally  rec- 
ognized as  beneficial  to  the  institution 
of  Congress.  But  the  time  has  come  for 
a  further  analysis,  not  so  much  in  light 
of  the  editorial  criticism  because  of  our 
failure  to  pass  this  bill  or  that  bill,  but 
because  times  change,  and  progress  must 
be  made  in  keeping  Congress  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  a  modern  America. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  House 
will  act  favorably  on  this  resolution, 
much  as  did  the  Senate  in  passing  the 
proposal  by  a  unanimous  vote  this  week. 
The  matters  of  committee  jurisdiction, 
party  responsibility,  length  of  sessions, 
and  other  significant  problems  would  be 
examined  with  full  and  free  inquiries 
in  order  that  we  might  have  the  neces- 
sary background  information  and  the 
recommendations  of  this  joint  committee 
to  aid  us  in  passing  on  the  changes  which 
should  be  made. 

I  heartily  endofse  this  legislation 
which  I  have  cospoaisored,  and  urge  its 
rapid  enactment  so  that  we  might  get  on 
with  the  job  at  hand.  Only  through  this 
process  can  be  hope  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority, dignity,  and  responsibility  of 
Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of  our 
American  Government. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield.. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  resolution  some  time 
ago.  I  think  it  is  very  much  in  order. 
I  think  we  ought  to  approve  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  ti-ust  that  when  testimony  is 
introduced  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  statement.  I  repeat,  I  support 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
mention  that  there  were  54  similar  bills, 
similar  joint  resolutions  introduced  in 
the  House,  and  I  think  52  or  53  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in 
the  remarks  he  just  made.  I  am  going 
to  support  this  resolution,  too,  but  I  am 
doing  so  with  serious  reservations.  I 
hope  the  Members  of  the  House  do  not 
think  they  are  getting  something  here 
that  they  are  not  going  to  get. 

We  have  an  automobile  which  has 
many  fine  features,  but  is  not  working 
too  well.  We  get  the  best  mechanics  we 
can  find,  pay  them  well,  and  say,  "Take 


a  look  at  this  and  see  what  is  wrong  and 
how  we  can  make  it  run  better. 

"There  is  just  one  limitation  however, 
do  not  look  at  the  engine,  do  not  make 
any  recommendations  about  the  engine." 
That  is  what  we  are  saying  when  we  place 
the  limitation  that  no  recommendations 
will  be  made  with  regard  to  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  House.  I  think 
this  is  wrong.  I  support  the  resolution 
with  some  reluctance.  The  gentleman 
has  said  that  no  rules  changes  can  be 
made  without  the  action  of  the  House. 
That  is  the  safeguard.  Any  recommen- 
dations brought  in  by  this  proposed  Com- 
mission will  not  change  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Only  a  vote 
of  the  House  will  change  the  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  are  going  to  get 
the  experts  and  spend  all  this  money 
and  go  into  the  subject  and  examine  it 
and  determine  how  to  make  it  a  better 
legislative  body  and  then  say,  "You  can 
look  at  everything  but  the  most  impor- 
tant thing,  the  engine."  I  believe  it  is  a 
little  preposterous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  some  misgivings 
that  I  shall  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  would  say  that  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Udall],  is  trying  to  accomplish 
here  this  afternoon  before  the  baby  gets 
grown  what  we  would  like  to  accomplish 
eventually.  So,  he  should  not  be  worry- 
ing about  those  things. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  lan- 
guage which  appears  on  page  1,  line  12, 
and  which  reads  as  follows: 


No  recommendation  shall  be  made  by  the 
committee  except  upon  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Members  representing  each  House,  taken 
separately. 

Does  this  mean  some  form  of  unit  rule 
in  voting?  That  is,  will  one  vote  be  cast 
in  representing  the  desires  or  the  de- 
cision of  each  House? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  No,  the  gentleman  is 
jYiistflkcri . 

This  resolution,  or  the  rules,  if  adopted 
by  either  body,  will  be  taken  just  the 
same  as  any  other  resolution  or  piece  of 
legislation  would  be  adopted  by  either 
body  through  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  then  voted  upon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  did  not  quite  get  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make.  The  resolution 
says: 

No  recommendation  shall  be  made  by  the 
committee  except  upon  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Members  representing  each  House, 
taken  separately. 

Mr.  MADDEN.    In  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  conunittee.  So  is 
this  a  form  of  tmit  rule,  within  the 
committee? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  No;  nothing  can  be 
recommended  by  the  committee  unless 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  each 
House  that  are  on  the  joint  committee 
vote  upon  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  and  each  side  casts  one 
vote? 


Mr.  MADDEN.  If  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  joint  committee  decide 
on  making  a  recommendation,  it  is  car- 
ried and  submitted  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
House. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MADDEN.   Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Nothing  in  this 
resolution  would  prevent  a  minority  re- 
port by  members  of  the  committee  who 
might  differ  on  certain  points,  which 
would  answer  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  unit  rule 
was  present? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  No,  sir;  nothing  would 
prevent  them  from  filing  a  minority  re- 
port. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  a  comment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  commend  him  for  his 
interest  in  this  question.  In  previous 
Congresses,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress  I 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
46,  which  is  almost  identical  to  the  reso- 
lution before  us  today.    However,  there 
is  one  fimdamental  difference.    My  bill 
specifically    provides    for    a    committee 
which  would  study  and  recommend  im- 
provements in  the  rules,  parhamentary 
procedures,  practices,  and  precedents  of 
either  Hovise.     I  think  this  is  funda- 
mental.   It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the 
resolution  which  is  pending  before  the 
House  today  not  only  does  not  provide, 
but  specifically  excludes,  that  kind  of 
study  and  recommendation,  which  would 
go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  congressional 
system.    It  is  difficult  to  understand  this 
restriction.     Are  the  present  rules  and 
procedures  so  sacrosanct  that  they  can- 
not be  changed? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  often  been  asked 
whether  or  not  Congress  would  ever  be 
willing  to  reform  itself.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  answer  today  is  in  the  negative. 
The  committee's  hands  should  not  be 
tied.  The  House  cannot  close  its  eyes 
to  internal  problems.  Are  the  present 
rules  and  procedures  outmoded?  Is 
Congress  really  able  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  nuclear  age?  Is  the 
seniority  system  valid? 

Mr.  Speaker,  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  structure,  rules,  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees needs  reorganization  and  revitaliza- 
tion. 

The  last  effort  to  accomplish  a  reor- 
ganization was  in  1945.  A  joint  com- 
mittee was  appointed  that  year  and  its 
work  resulted  in  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  There  has  been  a 
corresponding  growth  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Since  that  time  the  Fed- 
eral budget  has  risen  66  percent  above 
the  1946  level.  In  the  79th  Congress 
there  were  11,656  bills  and  resolutions 
introduced  compared  with  19,239  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  88th  Congress.  The  case 
load  and  general  workload  of  individual 
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Members    of    Congress    has    Increased 
enormously. 

With  the  great  growth  of  the  Federal 
Government's  activities  and  responsibili- 
ties, the  executive  branch  has  been  reor- 
ganized, strengthened,  and  expanded. 
The  legislative  branch  has  not  kept  apace 
of  the  modern  realities  and  now  finds 
grave  difficulties  in  exercising  its  func- 
tion as  a  coequal  branch  of  our  tripartite 
Government.  We  must  keep  apace,  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reorganization  of  Con- 
gress is  needed. 

While  I  am  in  general  agreement  with 
the  objectives  of  the  resolution  before 
us,  I  again  point  to  the  self-defeating  re- 
striction. Section  2,  which  outlines  the 
duties  of  the  joint  committee,  begins 
with  the  broadest  possible  language: 

The  committee  shall  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  study  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  the  organization  £ind  operation 
of  each  House  of  the  Congress;  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  Houses:  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government;  the  employ- 
ment and  remuneration  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  respective  Houses  and  em- 
ployees of  the  committees  and  Members  of 
Congress;  and  the  structure  of,  and  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  various  standing, 
special,  and  select  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  language  shoiUd  contemplate  a 
long  overdue  study  of  the  entire  range  of 
congressional  activity.  However,  the 
committee's  jurisdiction  is  stymied  by 
the  proviso  in  section  2  which  reads: 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  tliis  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  committee  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  rules,  parliamentary 
procedure,  practices,  and/or  precedents  of 
either  House,  or  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House. 

In  the  debate  in  the  other  body  Senator 
Clark  observed : 

Very  little  effectively  can  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  or  their  rela- 
tionship with  each  other,  or  even  the  rela- 
tionships between  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  Government,  if  we  do  not  change 
drastically  and  revise  the  rules,  parliamen- 
tary procedures,  practices,  and  precedents  of 
both  Houses. 

Senator  Case  made  the  point  more 
poetically  by  quoting  the  following  old 
nursery  jingle: 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

Yes,  my  darling  daughter. 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb. 

But  dont  go  near  the  water. 

Why  should  we  not  go  near  the  water? 
Every  authority  on  congressional  reform 
talks  in  terms  of  rules  and  procedures 
changes.  Scholarly  conferences  con- 
cerned with  Congress  spent  most  of  their 
time  on  rules  and  procedures  changes. 
In  fact,  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  have  been  concerned  with  this 
question  have  been  primarily  concerned 
with  rules  and  procedures  changes. 

Just  recently  a  group  of  eminent 
Americans,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, met  under  the  auspices  of  the  dis- 
tinguished American  Assembly  of  Co- 
lumbia University  to  discuss  "The  Con- 


gress and  America's  Future."  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  3-day  meeting  and  several 
papers  on  the  subject,  the  American  As- 
sembly published  18  recommendations 
for  congressional  reform.  The  entire 
American  Assembly  report  is  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  8, 
pages  4355-4357.  Out  of  the  18  recom- 
mendations at  least  12  involve  changes 
in  the  rules  and  procedures  of  Congress. 

Under  the  bill  before  us,  the  joint 
committee,  for  example,  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  recommending  changes  in 
the  operation  of  the  seniority  system, 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House,  the 
cloture  rule  in  the  Senate,  and  all  other 
ruJes  and  procedures. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  over  the 
efiacient  and  constitutional  operation  of 
our  Government,  we  cannot  hamper  the 
joint  committee  with  a  proviso  which 
eliminates  from  its  jurisdiction  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  this  afternoon  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  this  restric- 
tive proviso.  I  hope  that  we  will  really 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  serious  problems  of  our  own  in- 
ternal organization  at  a  very  early  date. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  On  page  4,  line  3, 
the  final  sentence  of  the  resolution  reads 
as  follows : 

All  reports  and  findings  of  the  committee 
shall,  when  received,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House. 

I  have  specific  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage which  spells  out  the  committee  to 
which  the  reports  will  be  made  in  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  know  what  will 
be  considered  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  to  which  these  reports 
will  be  made. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Well,  it  wovdd  be  my 
opinion  that  it  would  be  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  On  the  point  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
just  referred,  when  the  La  FoUette-Mon- 
roney  Act  was  passed  in  1946 — I  think 
maybe  this  language,  "the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House" — was  put  in 
because  recommendations  were  referred 
to  those  committees  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  pertaining  to  the 
specific  recommendation,  and  each  com- 
mittee, as  I  recall,  brought  out  the  nec- 
essary legislation  for  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations.  Now,  that  is 
according  to  my  memory  but  I  may  be  at 
fault. 

I  just  want  to  say,  while  the  gentle- 
man has  yielded  to  me,  that  I  am  sup- 
porting this  resolution.  I  made  my  posi- 
tion quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  resolu- 
tion itself  and  the  wording  of  it  in  a 
statement  that  was  filed  before  the  Rules 
Committee.    I  have  some  reservations 


on  part  of  the  contents  of  this  resolu- 
tion, particularly  in  regard  to  the  area 
in  which  the  committee  is  proscribed 
from  making  recommendations.  It  is 
my  understanding — and  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  I  am  correct — that  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  will  have  the  right  to 
come  before  the  committee  and  testify 

Mr.  MADDEN.  May  I  say,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  the  commit- 
tee is  very  solicitous  that  as  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  other  body 
will  come  before  the  committee  and  pre- 
sent their  testimony  and  their  opinion 
regarding  the  operations  as  possible. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  testified  before  the  La  Fol- 
lette-Monroney  committee  in  1946.  I 
would  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
come  before  the  committee  here. 

One  further  question:  The  Members 
of  the  House  who  are  concerned  with 
problems  which  may  be  beyond  the  area 
of  recommendation  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee will,  nevertheless,  not  be  precluded 
from  testifying  on  anything  they  believe 
would  improve  the  function  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  for  his  su- 
perb work  on  this  legislation  and  for  his 
fine  presentation  today. 

I  have  long  advocated  legislation  such 
as  the  concurrent  resolution  before  us 
and  I  am  privileged  to  be  the  sponsor  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  77  which 
is  identical  to  the  measure  now  being 
considered. 

With  this  legislation  we  can  grasp  the 
opportunity  to  bring  necessary  and  rea- 
soned reforms  to  many  of  our  modes  of 
operation.  It  is  the  first  necessary  step 
to  further  democratize  our  legislative 
processes.  Like  others  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  today,  I  wish  we 
could  go  even  further  and  specifically 
call  for  changes  in  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures. But,  this  is  an  important  first 
step  and  deserves  our  fullest  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  machinery  of  the  Congress  is 
desperately  in  need  of  review  and  revi- 
sion. Not  since  1946  when  we  had  the 
La  FoUette-Monroney  Act  did  we  have 
an  overhaul  in  60  years.  And  everyone 
agrees  that  it  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
But  that  was  almost  20  years  ago. 

Since  then  we  have  witnessed  the  de- 
velopment of  complex  national  and 
world  problems  unknown  even  5  years 
ago.  As  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
government  constitutionally  responsible 
for  passing  judgment  on  the  most  crucial 
issues,  all  of  wide  variety,  the  legislature 
has  the  obligation  to  equip  itself  to  ef- 
fectively fulfill  its  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
have  a  modernization  of  our  processes,  a 
meaningful  reorganization.  From  all 
quarters  of  the  Nation,  from  every  field 
of  endeavor,  the  call  for  reform  has 
steadily  grown.    I  trust  this  resolution 
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will  provide  the  firm  foiundatlon  for  such 
reform.   I  feel  it  will. 

We  cannot  afford  laxity,  ineflaciency, 
and  destructive  delay  In  this  most  vital 
instrument  of  government.  Nor  can  we 
expect  the  respect  and  support  of  the 
people  unless  we  act  to  rectify  the  ob- 
vious inadequacies  of  outdated  systems. 

I  believe  this  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  envisaged 
in  this  resolution,  can  and  will  do  an 
effective  job  and  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  ultimate  reforms  so  many  of  us  want. 
Mr.   MADDEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McClory]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  pri- 
mary interest  in  supporting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization    of    the    Congress    is    to 
strengthen  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

For  some  time  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  di- 
minished while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  have 
expanded  their  authority. 

The  intiative  undertaken  by  Senator 
Mike  Monroney,  Senator  Clifford  Case, 
and  others  in  the  other  body,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden],  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis], 
and  many  others  in  the  House,  strikes 
me  as  consistent  with  the  thoughtful 
and  constructive  action  which  the  Con- 
gress should  take  during  this  session. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  there  are  many 
areas  awaiting  the  establishment  of  a 
workable  joint  legislative  committee 
with  an  adequate  staff  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  in  depth.  Such  study  would 
produce  recommended  changes  which 
would  improve  the  congressional  proce- 
dure and  increase  the  strength  of  the 
Congress. 

Among  the  subjects  which  such  a 
committee  could  review  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Machinery  should  be  devised  for 
a  more  careful  and  coordinated  handling 
of  the  fiscal  business  of  the  Nation.  This 
subject  might  be  resolved  through  a 
permanent  Joint  Legislative  Budget 
Committee,  whose  staff  would  carefully 
and  fully  review  the  executive  request, 
recommend  some  system  of  priority  with 
respect  to  demands  on  Federal  revenue, 
consider  an  overall  maximum  of  Federal 
spending,  and  otherwise  build  a  mech- 
anism for  the  devel«>pment  of  a  legisla- 
tive budget  Id  conciast  to  an  executive 
budget,  with  which  the  Congress  has 
struggled  in  the  past. 

Second.  The  joint  committee  should 
consider  the  subject  of  increased  and  im- 
proved staflang  of  congressional  commit- 
tees—including adequate  minority  staff- 
ing, (a)  In  this  connection,  of  course, 
I  am  thinking  of  the  vast  staff  which 
composes  the  executive  budget  and  the 
extremely  small  size  of  the  staff  which 
serves  the  Congress  in  reviewing  and  rec- 
ommending appropriations  exceeding 
$100  million,     (b)    Another  conmiittee 


which  would  seem  to  require  an  enlarged 
staff  is  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  which  is  charged  with 
reviewing  the  activities  of  the  entire  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government.  In  this 
behalf,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  minority 
staff.  The  vitality  of  the  two  political 
party  system  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Republic.  An  articulate  and 
constructive  opposition  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  the  quality  of  government, 
(c)  I  have  had  rather  close  contact  with 
reports  of  the  General  Accounting  OflBce 
during  the  past  year  and  it  has  disturbed 
me  to  note  that  not  many  of  these  re- 
ports result  in  congressional  investiga- 
tions or  other  congressional  action.  Only 
a  few  of  the  many  reports  receive  the 
careful  attention  which  almost  all  of 
these  summaries  deserve.  Unless  provi- 
sion is  made  for  enlarging  congressional 
committee  staffs,  this  deficiency  in  the 
performance  of  our  congressional  duties 
will  continue. 

Third.  Consideration  should  certainly 
be  given  to  lengthening  the  term  of  our 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  4  years. 
Althoug^h  this  will  require  the  amend- 
ment of  section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  could  consider 
and  recommend  such  a  constitutional 
change. 

Fourth.  Further  consideration  might 
also  be  given  to  the  length  of  sessions 
of  Congress  with  a  view  toward  expedit- 
ing our  work  and  adjourning  earlier  in 
the  year. 

Fifth.  Now,  recently  there  has  been 
much  comment  regarding  the  ofiBce  of 
"ombudsman."  This  office,  which  has 
been  established  in  several  Scandinavian 
countries,  acts  as  a  sort  of  representative 
of  the  citizens  who  feel  themselves  ag- 
grieved in  their  relationship  with  their 
government.  Members  of  Congress  now 
assume  this  role  in  the  handling  of  so- 
called  casework.  If  the  Members 
could  be  relieved  of  the  major  part  of 
this  activity  by  creation  of  an  "ombuds- 
man" or  similar  oflBce,  the  opportunity 
for  devoting  greater  time  to  legislative 
duties  would  result. 

Sixth.  It  would  be  my  further  hope 
that  such  a  joint  committee  might  rec- 
ognize the  wisdom  of  House  rule  XVI, 
precluding  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments which  are  not  germane.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  rule  is  destroyed  when 
the  Senate  attaches  amendments  to  leg- 
islation which  are  not  germane.  A  joint 
committee  might  be  able  to  persuade  the 
Senate  of  the  wisdom  of  the  House  rule. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64, 
which  I  introduced,  provides  for  a  joint 
committee  composed  of  10  Members  of 
the  House  and  10  Members  of  the  Senate, 
equally  divided  between  the  two  political 
parties.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  en- 
larged committee  would  provide  greater 
support  in  the  House  and  Senate  for  the 
recommendations  which  the  joint  com- 
mittee might  develop. 

However,  rather  than  press  for  indi- 
vidual amendments,  I  am  supporting 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  4  which 
the  House  Rules  Committee  has  reported 
favorably  to  the  House. 


I  cannot  conceive  of  any  more  con- 
structive action  to  be  taken  by  this 
Congress  than  to  improve  the  machinery 
by  which  we  perform  our  congressional 
duties.  The  public  is  keenly  aware  of 
our  deficiencies  and  our  shortcomings. 
The  improvements  which  I  have  recom- 
mended for  consideration  undoubtedly 
do  not  include  other  areas  which  may  be 
equally  as  important. 

At  any  rate,  the  time  is  here  and  now 
for  us  to  act  in  our  own  behalf  and  to 
strengthen  the  government  of  the  great- 
est free  society  in  the  history  <rf 
mankind. 

I  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  4. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  able  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  sponsoring  and  piloting  this  impor- 
tant resolution.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  ably  presented  the  case  for 
this  resolution  and  I  am  confident  it  will 
pass.  Twenty  years  ago  one  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  is  now  serving 
in  the  other  body — the  Honorable  Mike 
Monroney.  of  Oklahoma — did  pioneer 
work  in  setting  up  and  providing  sound 
leadership  for  the  La  FoUette-Monroney 
committee.  Out  of  that  committee's 
work  came  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  Once  again  this  year 
our  former  colleague  is  doing  yeoman 
work  to  bring  into  focus  the  need  for  a 
study  of  the  organization  of  Congress. 
His  leadership  in  this  area  is  invaluable. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
knows  my  views  on  the  limitations,  and 
I  share  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  on  this  particu- 
lar proviso.  We  can  and  we  are  making 
legislative  history  this  afternoon.  Push- 
ing one  step  further,  beyond  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
field]  asked,  I  would  hke  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  to  reassure  the 
House  on  this  one  question:  Will  this 
committee  be  in  any  way  inhibited  frwn 
doing  basic  staff  work,  from  hearing  tes- 
timony, from  going  into  the  subjects 
which  deal  with  the  rules,  procedures, 
and  precedents  of  the  Congress  in  its 
operation? 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  us  that  this 
committee  can  move  forward  construc- 
tively in  examining  these  fields,  stopping 
short  only  at  the  point  of  actual  recom- 
mendations? After  a  full  and  free  study, 
the  House  and  Senate  individually  can 
take  these  recommendations  and  act  on 
them  themselves;  can  they  not? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  have  already  an- 
swered that  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  and 'I?  make  the  same 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  concurrent  re^lution  before  the 
House.  I  share  his  conviction  that  the 
procedures  of  the  House  must  be  over- 
hauled.   I  am  very  much  encouraged  by 
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the  instructions  to  the  committee  on  line 
3  of  page  2  that: 

The  committee  shall  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  recommend  improvements  in  such  or- 
ganization and  operation  with  a  view  to- 
ward strengthening  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  I  am  very  disappointed  by 
the  proviso  on  line  19,  mentioned  by 
others : 

That  nothing  in  this  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  commit- 
tee to  make  any  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  and/or  precedents  of  either  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  can  do  noth- 
ing to  really  strengthen  the  House  with- 
out reviewing  the  rules  and  procedures 
and  making  recommendations  thereon. 

The  resolution  reminds  me  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  lyric  about  the  girl  who 
asked  her  mother  if  she  could  go  swim- 
ming. The  mother  replied,  "Yes,  my 
darling  daughter.  Hang  your  clothes 
from  a  hickory  limb,  but  don't  go  near 
the  water." 

In  efifect.  this  resolution  tells  the  joint 
committee  to  do  whatever  is  necessary, 
but  not  to  go  "near  the  water" — not  to 
approach  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

I  want  to  express  my  great  disappoint- 
ment that  the  resolution  does  not  do 
more  than  this. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  discussing  this  concur- 
rent resolution  with  one  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  last  night,  and 
he  said  he  felt  there  was  really  nothing 
wrong  with  the  organization  of  this 
House  that  the  election  of  another  100 
Republicans  would  not  cure.  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree,  but  pending  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  happy  prescription  I  would 
rise  to  support  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 4. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  defi- 
ciencies of  this  resolution  in  that  there 
is  a  proviso  that  would  prevent  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  rules,  the 
parliamentary  procedure,  and  the  prac- 
tices and  precedents  of  the  House. 
However,  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out,  if  it  has  not  already  been  pointed 
out,  that  there  is  a  further  proviso  that 
that  language  shall  not  prevent  the  com- 
mittee from  studying  the  reorganization 
of  committees.  After  all.  it  has  been 
said,  and  I  think  properly  and  correctly 
so,  that  as  much  as  two-thirds  if  not 
three-fourths  of  the  basic  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  done  in  the 
standing  committees.  So  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  if  we 
can  look  into  this  matter  of  committees. 
The  La  FoUette-Monroney  Act,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  did  something 
about  the  excessive  number  of  commit- 
tees that  existed  before  1946  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  gentleman 
in  the  well  will  recall  that  we  have  heard 
something  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
about  some  proliferation  of  subcommit- 
tees that  has  taken  place  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
?nd  perhaps  in  other  committees  as  well. 


Presumably  this  would  be  something  the 
proposed  joint  committee  would  look 
into. 

One  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  growth  of  not  only  of  Government 
but  of  our  population  and  the  economy 
of  our  countiT  has  been  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  volume  of  congressional 
casework.  This  has  gotten  so  bad  that 
recently  at  least  one  Member  of  the  other 
body  suggested  the  advisability  of  a  sab- 
batical leave  for  Members  of  the  other 
body  which  presumably  would  enable 
them  to  devote  the  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  solutions  which  it 
is  now  difficult  to  find  because  of  the 
pressures  of  other  congressional  duties. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  suggestion 
itself  has  any  particular  merit:  however, 
I  do  think  that  it  illustrates  the  impor- 
tance of  considering  the  extent  to  which 
the  multiplication  in  the  demands  of  our 
constituents  has  led  to  an  attenuation  of 
the  effort  which  we  can  put  forth  in  the 
consideration  of  legislation  and  proposed 
legislative  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  an  addi- 
tional avenue  down  which  I  would  hope 
this  joint  committee  would  travel.  That 
is  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  minority 
staffing  in  which  I  profess  a  deep  per- 
sonal interest.  We  had  some  dialogue 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  other  day 
which  brought  out  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  committee  of  this  House  with  some- 
thing like  55  employees  assigned  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  majority  and  about  3  em- 
ployees assigned  to  serve  the  minority. 
It  seems  to  me  this  question  of  minority 
staffing  is  a  very,  very  impoitant  one  and 
it  is  one,  I  hope,  the  joint  committee  will 
give  special  precedence. 

In  the  past  2  years,  much  has  been 
spoken  and  written  about  the  necessity 
for  achieving  more  adequate  minority 
representation  on  the  staffs  of  congres- 
sional committees.  To  be  sure  some 
progress  has  been  made,  and  at  this  point 
it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm of  former  Congressman  Fred 
Schwengel  of  Iowa,  who  during  his  serv- 
ice in  this  body  was  a  leader  in  this 
effort.  Much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  would  be  my  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Organization  would  make 
this  a  matter  of  urgent  priority. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  would 
mention  and  that  is  the  fact  that  this 
Congress  in  recent  years,  and  many  of  us 
have  had  occasion  to  lament  the  fact, 
has  lost  its  initiative  with  respect  to  leg- 
islation. I  recall  reading  not  long  ago 
one  of  the  numerous  books  that  have 
come  out  in  recent  years  about  the  Con- 
gress, and  there  have  been  many  books 
by  Members  of  this  body,  by  political 
scientists  and  journalists  and  others  with 
a  certain  expertise  in  government.  One 
of  those  books  carries  an  introduction  by 
Sir  Dennis  Brogan  in  which  he  says,  "It 
can  be  said,  I  think,  with  justice  that 
this  is  an  age  of  legislative  decline." 

He  points  out  that  is  true  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  virtually  every  one 
of  the  parliamentary  democracies  of 
Western  Europe. 

He  documents  this  by  calling  atten- 
tiorrto  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Com- 


mons, the  mother  of  parliaments,  is  now 
under  almost  complete  control  of  the 
executive  branch;  that  France  has 
chosen  a  government  heavily  weighted 
on  the  side  of  executive  power.  If  that 
be  so — if  that  gloomy  prognosis  be  so, 
then  certainly  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
body  and  for  those  who  love  and  rever- 
ence it  as  an  institution  to  ti-y  to  take 
some  positive  action  to  streamline  its 
procedures  and  to  see  to  its  reorganiza- 
tion and  that  we  do  something  about  the 
decline  of  legislative  influence. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  Members 
of  this  body  who  face  with  some  fear  and 
foreboding  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  steady  attrition  of  con- 
gressional authority.  We  must  always 
go  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that 
under  our  Constitution  Congress  has 
been  established  as  one  of  the  three  co- 
equal and  coordinate  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  because  rather  than  stand  idly 
by  and  witness  a  declension  in  the  au- 
thority and  prerogatives  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress that  I  wish  to  see  a  revival  of  its 
influence  that  I  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  4,  which  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  the  resolution  adopted  in  1945, 
which  led  to  the  so-called  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Act. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  by  way  of 
specific  illustration  that  we  had  a  bill 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  not  many 
days  ago  which  had  been  literally  written 
downtown.  It  then  became  evident  dur- 
ing floor  debate  that  we  were  not  sup- 
posed to,  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  so  well  said,  "dot  an  'i'  or 
cross  a  't'."  That  bill  had  been  written 
downtown  and  we  had  lost  our  initiative 
with  respect  to  that  legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  recommenda- 
tions which  may  be  forthcoming  from 
the  joint  committee  will  recognize  the 
existence  of  such  a  situation,  and  that 
this  committee  may,  before  its  work  is 
finished,  enable  the  Congress  to  recap- 
ture that  lost  initiative. 

This  will  require  that  we  staff  ourselves 
properly  so  that  we  can  initiate  in  a 
very  real  sense  legislation  and  legislative 
programs. 

Then  finally,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  one  other  very 
important  area.  The  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  went  into  this 
to  some  extent.  If  there  is  one  power 
which  we  still  hold  in  this  body,  It  is 
the  power  of  the  purse — under  the  Con- 
stitution and  under  the  custom  of  origi- 
nating appropriation  bills  and  revenue 
measures.  Yet,  I  think,  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  pointed  out  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  there  is  no  Member  in  this  body 
who  does  not  feel  a  real  sense  of  frustra- 
tion when  the  time  comes  to  grapple  with 
the  mass  of  statistical  information  and 
the  wealth  of  details  that  have  to  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  authorizations  and 
requests  for  appropriations  for  the  myr- 
iad of  Government  agencies. 

So  I  would  hope  that  maybe  we  can— 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  in  the  field  of  data 
processing  equipment  or  electronics  or 
something  else,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
would  hope  that  this  committee,  if  it  is 
set  up,  could  come  in  with  some  recom- 
mendations that  would  assist  us.    One 
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of  the  recommendations  that  fell  by  the 
wayside  after  the  La  FoUette-Monroney 
Act  of  1946,  I  am  told  was  a  proposal  to 
set  up  a  joint  budget  committee.  Per- 
haps in  the  establishment  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  the  budget  or  on  budgetary 
controls,  we  can  do  a  better  job  in  our 
fiscal  policy  than  has  been  done  in  the 

past. 

But  to  conclude  on  one  cautionary 
note,  that  is  simply  this^the  job  is  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  be  done  simply  by 
setting  up  a  committee.  It  is  not  even 
going  to  be  done  if  we  merely  compile 
a  very  voluminous  record  of  statements 
by  various  Members  of  this  House  and  of 
the  other  body.  When  the  recommen- 
dations are  in,  the  real  test  will  then 
come  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
courage  to  adopt  recommendations  and 
policies  that  will  truthfully  help  this 
House  to  organize  itself  so  that  it  can  do 
a  job  for  the  American  people  that  we 
should  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  may  I  state 
that  it  is  my  pleasure  to  currently  serve 
on  a  Republican  task  force  on  congres- 
sional   reform    and    minority    staffing 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the   gentleman   from   New    Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland].    I  know  that  he  joins 
me  in  the  belief  that  House  Conciurrent 
Resolution  4  is  a  desirable  beginning  to 
this  whole  subject.    It  is  not  the  entire 
answer,   of   course.     Only   after   many 
months  of  hearings  and  very  arduous 
work  will  the  proposed  joint  committee 
be  prepared  to  submit  recommendations. 
It  will  then  further  require  a  good  deal 
of  courage  on  our  part  to  be  willing  to 
accept  many  of  the  recommendations 
that  will  undoubtedly  be  made.    I  hope 
that  because  of  our  nautual  interest  as 
Members  of  this  body  in  seeing  a  more 
effective  Congress  and  because  of  our 
great  love  and  reverence  for  this  House 
as  an  institution  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  our  approval  today.  I  further  ex- 
press the  hope  that  those  selected  to  serve 
will  with  energy  and  dispatch  and  with- 
out partisanship  address  themselves  to 
the  great  task  that  is  theirs.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  am  glad  to  get  the 
gentleman's  constructive  remarks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tht  gentleman  from 
Florida?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
everyday  working  procedures  of  Con- 
gress, and  have  felt  a  need  for  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  way  we  conduct  the 
business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

From  a  background  of  eight  terms  in 
the  House,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
work  of  Congress  coiold  be  conducted  in 
a  very  much  shorter  period  of  time,  thus 
allowing  Members  of  Congress  to  spend 
more  time  in  their  districts  and  States, 
which  certainly  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  greater  democracy.  A  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 


would  undoubtedly  show  that  if  Con- 
gress operated  on  a  better  schedule  that 
more  democratic  representative  govern- 
ment would  result.  Members  would 
have  more  time  to  mingle  with  their 
constituents.  They  would  also  have 
time  to  plan  for  a  vacation  with  their 
families — for  the  last  several  years  a 
rarity  in  Congress.  While  we  make 
speeches  and  preach  that  parental  in- 
fluence and  concern  would  help  our 
growing  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
we  are  flagrant  violators  of  what  we 
preach.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reported  this 
week  that  the  juvenile  delinquency  rate 
was  up  13  percent  in  1984  over  1963. 
The  machinery  of  Congress  should  allow 
Congressmen  time  to  have  vacations 
with  their  families  so  we  can  practice 
what  we  preach. 

Further,  there  are  many  things  that 
are  done  by  Congress  which  may  have 
made  sense  in  the  early  days  of  Con- 
gress, but  make  very  little  sense  now. 
For  example,  the  rule  requiring  a  person 
to  be  present  when  his  name  is  called 
during  the  roUcall  the  flrst  or  second 
time  when  there  is  in  fact  a  third  time 
available  to  all  others.  He  carmot  vote 
unless  he  qualifi.es  by  being  present  dur- 
ing one  of  the  first  two  times  the  roll  is 
called.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  this  serves 
no  modern  purpose  and  it  should  be 
abolished. 

I  vigorously  support  a  study  of  the  re- 
organization of  Congress,  and  as  sponsor 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  4.  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  sincerely  hope 
that  the  House  will  pass  this  legislation. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Rules  Committee  for 
reporting  favorably  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  our  colleague  from  Indiana 
to  recommend  improvements  on  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress. As  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  res- 
olution, I  testified  before  the  committee 
in  support  of  such  a  move  and  in  behalf 
of  companion  legislation,  and  I  believe 
we  must  initiate  these  steps. 

When  the  late  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, Francis  T.  Maloney,  introduced  his 
resolution  in  the  78th  Congress  to  set  up 
such  a  committee — a  resolution  which 
led  to  the  most  recent  full  and  complete 
reorganization  of  our  procedures — he 
said: 

Most  of  us  realize  that  there  Is  much  to 
be  done  If  we  are  to  simplify  the  work  of 
the  Congress  and  better  enable  us  to  carry 
out  our  constitutional  responsibilities. 

Those  words  carry  a  familiar  ring  to- 
day. Senator  Maloney  said  then,  in  the 
early  forties,  that  "the  responsibilities 
now  laid  upon  Congress  are  greater  than 
ever  before  in  its  history"  but  as  we  look 
about  us  today  we  must  recognize  the  al- 
most mathematical  growth  of  those  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  opportunities 
which  lie  before  us.  How  can  we  better 
perform  these  unparalleled  functions? 

One  of  the^national  goals  identified  by 
the  President's  Commission  in  1960  was 
stated  in  terms  which  held  that  chang- 
ing times  require  that  Congress  reassess 
its  procedures.  I  believe  that  a  joint 
committee  such  as  is  proposed  here, 
would  be  the  best  instrument  to  under- 
take such  a  study. 


The  growth  of  the  Nation,  of  its  pop- 
ulation, of  the  complexity  of  its  life,  de- 
mand a  vibrant,  responsible,  and  respon- 
sive legislative  body.  I  know,  as  one  who 
has  attended  meetings  of  the  interparlia- 
mentary union,  the  concern  which  all 
parliaments  share  about  the  vigor  of  our 
parliamentary  system.  The  values  of 
our  legislative  government,  in  which  the 
representatives  of  the  people  directly 
speak  for  the  people,  are  best  preserved 
by  a  vigorous  and  effective  Congress. 
Its  vitality  and  health  are  important  to 
us  all. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  parlia- 
mentary process  at  this  time  is  among 
what  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  once  described 
as  the  "felt  necessities  of  our  time,"  and 
it  is  time  we  got  about  it.  I  recognize 
that  we  may  differ  strongly  about  the 
goals  we  seek  and  the  legislation  we  need 
to  help  attain  them.  But  we  cannot  dif- 
fer on  the  need  to  study  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  that  lie  before  us 
seriously,  and  gather  that  information 
which  will  assist  us  in  making  wise 
choices.  As  one  whose  subcommittee 
has  recently  studied  the  scientific  in- 
formation which  is  available  to  us,  and 
the  means  and  methods  whereby  it  may 
be  placed  before  the  respective  commit- 
tees, I  know  that  this  is  an  age  of  science, 
and  one  in  which  the  technology  and 
complexity  of  our  work  has  grown.  I 
believe  the  joint  committee  is  a  major 
step  forward  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  my  growing  concern  over  the  vast 
expansion  of  our  Government  during  the 
past  few  decades,  and  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  rules  are  outdated,  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  151  which 
calls  for  a  study  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  Congress.  Just  several  days  ago, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee  in  support 
of  this  resolution,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  my  remarks  with  this  body. 

Nineteen  years  have  passed  since  Con- 
gress last  enacted  legislation  which  en- 
abled it  to  take  a  comprehensive  and 
thorough  look  at  its  operation.  During 
this  time  our  Government  has  expanded 
in  size  and  has  extended  its  infiuence 
into  nearly  every  aspect  of  human  en- 
deavor. I  am  certain  that  even  the  most 
prophetic  of  legislators  could  not  have 
foreseen  this  growth  and  expansion.  To 
use  an  old  cliche,  "Times  have  changed." 
yet  we  in  Congress  are  now  called  upon 
to  deal  with  an  ever  increasing  govern- 
ment. We  must  legislate  on  matters  as 
complex  and  as  diversified  as  the  society 
in  which  we  live;  as  different  as  1945 
is  from  1965.  However,  in  many  in- 
stances the  tools  with  which  we  have  to 
do  the  job  are  the  same  as  we  had  19 
years  ago.  Indeed,  they  are  often  basi- 
cally the  same  as  those  ovu-  forebears 
used  in  the  19th  century. 

While  we  are  not  the  smallest  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government,  we  are, 
in  comparison  to  the  executive,  tiny. 
Our  total  number  is  fewer  than  that  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  And  the 
total  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  less  than 
that  of  maintaining  the  Federal  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Each  department 
in  the  Government  having  as  its  head  a 
Cabinet  member  costs  more  to  nm  each 
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year  than  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  suggesting  that 
the  effectiveness  of  an  organization  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  money 
that  it  spends.  What  I  am  pointing  out 
is  that  the  vast  size  of  the  various  de- 
partmental budgets  reflects  an  evergrow- 
ing increase  in  their  operations;  opera- 
tions which  we  in  Congress  must  ap- 
prove and  oversee  from  year  to  year. 
To  do  this  effectively  we  must  reexamine 
our  own  operations  to  determine  if  we 
are  properly  equipped  to  do  the  job 
which  is  expected  of  us.  If  we  are  not. 
and  this  can  only  be  determined  by  an 
investigation  similar  to  that  which 
would  take  place  under  the  terms  of  my 
bill,  then  we  have  failed  to  function  as 
an  effective  check  and  balance  in  the 
tripartite  scheme  of  government. 
'  History  is  replete  with  examples  of 
political  organizations  which,  potent  and 
, virile  at  their  inception,  became  mere 
shells  of  form  with  the  passage  of  years. 
They  did  not  possess  the  flexibility 
needed  to  meet  the  events  of  the  times 
nor  the  changing  demands  that  were 
made  on  them.  From  beginnings  when 
they  dominated  the  events  around  them, 
they  became  in  time  dominated  by  the 
events:  vassals  of  superior  political  or- 
ganizations and  powers.  In  other  ex- 
amples they  were  discarded  as  useless. 

There  was  a  fear  expressed  at  the  time 
this  Government  was  formed  that  the 
legislative  body  would  become  a  dicta- 
torship under  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson felt  that  this  was  possible,  but  that 
the  danger  of  the  future  was  not  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  legislative,  but  rather 
of  the  executive.  Today,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  later,  we  hear  that  the  execu- 
tive has  indeed  become  the  dominant 
force,  often  leading  Congress  where  it 
will  not  and  would  not  go  itself.  We  hear 
that  the  executive  has  become  the  con- 
stitutional dictatorship  of  which  Jeffer- 
son warned.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
true,  but  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  possible 
if  we  in  Congress  do  not  ever  insure  that 
we  act  in  the  manner  and  with  the  force 
that  was  intended  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  to  go  on  being  an  effective 
check  and  balance  on  the  powers  of  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  Government, 
we  must  function  with  the  same  exper- 
tise and  effectiveness  as  we  have  de- 
manded of  these  two  branches.  To  do 
this  we  must  reexamine  our  operations 
and  it  is  about  time  that  we  did  do  this. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of 
this  bill  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
country. 

The  bill  now  before  this  committee 
does  not  specify  the  specific  areas  to  be 
investigated  by  the  committee.  How- 
ever, it  does  provide  the  general  guide- 
lines within  which  the  committee  is  to 
work.  Nor  is  the  expenditure  of  $150,000 
too  great  a  price  for  the  increased  effec- 
tiveness of  Congress.  The  savings  the 
work  of  this  committee  would  produce 
would  more  than  make  up  for  its  cost. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  for  the  record  certain 
areas  which  I  feel  should  be  examined 
by  the  proposed  committee.  I  do  not 
mean  to  give  the  impression  that  I  think 
change  is  needed  in  all  these  areas,  but 


I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  of  value  to 
the  Congress  if  they  were  examined  once 
again.  I  would  suggest  the  following 
areas: 

Easy,  speedy  and  accurate  facts  needed 
to  determine  the  validity  of  budget  re- 
quests. 

Time  limits  on  the  duration  of  con- 
gressional sessions. 

Greater  forecasting  of  committee 
hearings. 

More  frequent  meetings  between 
House  and  Senate  committees. 

Investigation   of   subpena   powers   of 
committees. 
Simplification  of  committee  reports. 
Stricter  rules  covering  the  introduc- 
tion of  extraneous  and  easily  obtained 
matter  into  the  Record. 
Electrical  voting. 

Protection  of  Members  of  Congress. 
Investigation    of    better    methods    of 
handling  appropriation  bills. 
Examination  of  committee  procedures. 
The  realinement  of  committee  func- 
tions and  jurisdictions  to  achieve  greater 
balance  of  workload. 

Appointment  of  Members  to  commit- 
tees. 

Providing  more  staff  specialists  for 
committees  that  deal  in  technical  mat- 
ters. 

Establishment  of  rules  for  conduct  of 
committee  investigations. 

Amendment  of  House  rules  to  restrict 
back-door  spending. 

Limitation  of  supplemental  and  defi- 
ciency appropriation  bills  to  emergency 
needs. 

RAuirement  of  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  ^1  appropriation  bills. 

Investigation  of  advanced  data  proc- 
essing equipment  and  its  use  by  Con- 
gress. 

Investigation  of  the  number  of  staff 
members  and  their  salaries. 

Creation  of  a  congressional  advisory 
conynittee. 

Provide  for  a  commission  to  study  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses. 

Provide  for  a  Senate  and  House  lead- 
ership conference  to  work  out  a  schedule 
of  hearings,  markup,  and  floor  action  on 
important  bills. 

Investigation  of  conflict-of-interest 
rules. 

Code  of  ethics  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the 
areas  in  which  fruitful  investigation  by 
the  committee,  which  my  bill  would  cre- 
ate., is  possible.  I  strongly  urge  this 
committee  to  favorably  report  this  bill. 
Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  to 
recommend  means  of  improving  the  effi- 
ciency and  capabilities  of  Congress  is 
urgently  needed.  A  partial  study  is  bet- 
ter than  none.  But  if  we  are  to  do  our 
best  to  serve  our  Nation,  and  to  preserve 
it  In  the  turbulent  days  ahead,  a  com- 
plete study  is  essential.  As  the  brain 
regulates  the  functioning  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  body,  the  rules  determine  the 
functioning  and  relationships  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  my  opinion,  if  we  do  not  study 
the  rules  in  relation  to  the  functioning 
of  the  Congress,  it  will  be  like  studying  a 
chicken  with  its  head  cut  off — still  run- 
ning, but  without  direction.  Let  us  put 
the  head  on  the  chicken  and  perform  a 


study  which  is  relevant  to  the  needs  and 
problems  at  hand. 

But  if  the  head  must  be  severed  from 
the  body,  I  hope  the  study  can  be  con- 
structive anyway. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  proponents  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  4. 

The  public  will  support  the  Congress 
if  we  modernize  our  rules — especially  if 
changes  will  lead  to  economy.  I  heartily 
support  the  bill.  Let  us  pray  the  joint 
committee  will  help  this  Congress  im- 
prove its  image. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  pending  legislation  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress.  This  committee 
would  be  composed  of  six  Members  of 
the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Its  task  would  be  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization 
and  operation  of  Congress.  The  aim 
would  be  to  recommend  improvements 
in  such  organization  and  operation  with 
a  view  toward  strengthening  the  Con- 
gress, simplifying  its  operations,  improv- 
ing its  relationship  with  other  branches 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  enabling 
it  better  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution. 

Under  provisions  of  the  resolution,  this 
study  would  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  the  organization  and  operation  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress;  the  rela- 
tionship betwen  the  two  Houses;  the  re- 
lationships between  the  Congress  and 
other  branches  of  the  Government;  the 
emloyment  and  remuneration  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  respective  Houses 
and  of  the  conunittees  and  the  Members; 
and  the  structure  of,  and  the  relation- 
ships between,  the  various  standing, 
special,  and  select  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

I  should  like  to  register  my  support 
of  this  resolution  and  of  the  proposed 
study.  Twenty  years  have  passed  since 
a  similar  joint  committee  made  a  similar 
study  that  resulted  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  Noteworthy 
gains  were  achieved  by  the  1946  act.  It 
streamlined  and  simplified  the  congres- 
sional committee  structure.  It  defined 
and  clarified  committee  duties.  It 
sought  to  regularize  and  publicize  com- 
mittee procedures.  It  improved  staff  aids 
and  reduced  the  workload  on  Congress. 
It  strengthened  our  tools  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  oversight  function  and 
shed  light  on  lobbying  activities. 

But  the  job  of  congressional  reorgani- 
zation is  not  finished.  The  terms  of 
reference  of  that  earlier  joint  committee 
were  limited.  It  recommendations  were 
pruned  on  the  House  side.  Its  operation 
has  revealed  defects.  And  the  outside 
world  has  changed  since  1946  and  im- 
posed vast  new  burdens  upon  us.  I  agree, 
therefore,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
Congress  should  again  investigate  itself 
in  order  to  determine  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  our  internal  ma- 
chinery and  methods  so  as,  first,  to  en- 
able the  Congress  to  perform  its  func- 
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tions  more  effectively  and,  second,  to 
maintain  its  coordinate  place  in  our  con- 
stitutional scheme  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  National 
Legislature?  Is  it  well  organized  and 
equipped  to  play  a  constructive  part  in 
preserving  the  peace  and  in  promoting 
the  Great  Society?  What  reforms  are 
being  proposed  in  its  (structure  and 
methods? 

The  subject  of  congressional  reform 
has  been  getting  warmer  of  late.  Books 
are  being  written  about  it  by  political 
scientists  like  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Harris  and 
Prof.  Daniel  Berman;  by  journalists  like 
William  S.  White;  and  by  some  of  our 
own  colleagues  like  Representative 
Richard  Bolling  and  Senator  Clark. 
Articles  urging  legislative  rehabilitation 
are  appearing  in  the  lay  and  learned 
magazines.  Conferences  on  congres- 
sional reform  are  being  held  by  the 
American  assembly  and  its  affiliated  re- 
gional assemblies  around  the  country. 
Newspaper  editors  and  columnists  are 
debating  the  place  of  Congress  in  our 
scheme  of  government. 

All  this  inquiry  and  debate  is  stimulat- 
ing spasmodic  self-scrutiny  within  Con- 
gress itself.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  each  House  are  introduc- 
ing resolutions  proposing  specific  reforms 
or  looking  toward  wider  action.  The 
merits  of  the  suggested  changes  are  be- 
ing debated  on  the  House  and  Senate 
floors.  Even  the  party  leadership  is 
taking  cognizance  of  the  rising  demand 
for  reform.  It  may  be  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching another  period  of  funda- 
mental legislative  reform  similar  to  that 
of  20  years  ago. 

The  contemporary  decline  in  the  effec- 
tiveness and  prestige  of  Congress  in  re- 
lation to  the  executive  branch  reflects 
a  trend  true  of  representative  assemblies 
generally.  It  is  a  concomitant  of  the 
rising  power  of  the  President  and  finds 
its  inner  explanation  in  the  great  expan- 
sion and  centralization  of  governmental 
functions,  the  technical  nature  of  mod- 
ern public  problems,  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  the  power  of  execu- 
tive patronage,  and  the  impact  of  world 
events.  Dominance  In  our  Federal  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  shifting  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  So  far  as  one  can  now  fore- 
see, this  is  not  a  passing  phase  in  the 
cycle  of  politics,  but  an  underlying  world- 
wide trend  in  institutional  relations. 
Foreign  wars  and  State  intervention  in 
economic  life  call  for  swifter  decisions 
and  quicker  action  than  the  present  de- 
liberative processes  of  parliamentary 
democracy  usually  bring  forth. 

A  basic  defect  in  the  internal  organi- 
zation of  Congress  is  that  there  is  no 
unity  of  command.  Congress  is  a  body 
without  a  head.  Authority  and  responsi- 
bility are  scattered  among  the  chairmen 
of  300  "little  ministries"  some  of  whom 
compete  against  each  other  for  jurisdic- 
tion and  power.  Each  committee  goes 
is  own  way  at  its  own  pace  without  any 
attempt  to  act  In  concert.  Their  chair- 
men attain  their  positions  not  neces- 
sarily through  ability  or  because  they 
represent  the  opinions  of  Congress  as  a 
whole  in  the  areas  over  which  they  pre- 


side, but  by  seniority  in  congressional 
service. 

To  correct  this  and  other  defects  in 
congressional  mechanism  and  method,  a 
number  of  reforms  are  being  proposed, 
many  by  Members  of  Congress  itself. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  present  an  in- 
ventory of  proposed  changes. 

I  submit  that  the  next  logical  step  to- 
ward strengthening  the  Congress,  sim- 
plifying its  operations,  and  improving  Its 
relationships  with  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  for  Congress  to 
take  a  good  look  at  itself,  call  it  an  In- 
vestigation if  you  wish.  Senator  Mon- 
RONEY  and  Representative  Madden  have 
Introduced  excellent  resolutions  to  this 
end.  They  propose  that  a  joint  commit- 
tee be  .set  up  to  study  means  of  improv- 
ing the  organization  and  effectiveness  of 
Congress.  Its  adoption  will  not  commit 
either  House  to  any  changes  in  its  struc- 
ture or  procedures.  It  will  merely  pro- 
vide Congress  with  a  tool  to  make  a  fresh 
and  sympathetic  scrutiny  and  appraisal. 

Most  reform  proposals  are  based  on  the 
belief  that  Congress  must  modernize  its 
machinery  and  methods  to  fit  present- 
day  conditions  if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with 
a  greatly  enlarged  and  active  executive 
branch.  This  Is  a  better  approach  than 
that  which  seeks  to  meet  the  problem  by 
reducing  and  hamstringing  the  Execu- 
tive. A  strong  and  more  reoresentatlve 
legislature,  in  closer  touch  with  and  bet- 
ter informed  about  the  administration, 
is  the  antidote  to  bureaucracy. 

Too  much  emphasis  must  not  be  put, 
however,  on  mere  changes  In  machinery 
and  techniques.  Unless  men  desire  to 
cooperate,  changes  in  technique  mean 
little.  Nor  should  we  Ignore  the  basic 
causes  of  congressional  weakness  which 
lie  deeper  than  the  inherited  patterns  of 
archaic  procedure.  They  are  to  be  found, 
I  believe,  in  fundamental  defects  in  our 
constitutional  structure;  in  the  complex- 
ities of  policymaking  under  modern  con- 
ditions; in  the  vast  scope  of  governmen- 
tal activities  to  be  watched  and  con- 
trolled; and  in  the  clash  of  powerful 
groups  of  producers  seeking  to  play  the 
two  branches  off  against  each  other. 

If  our  form  of  government  is  to  func- 
tion efficiently  In  the  modern  world,  It 
will  require  good  machinery  as  well  as 
good  men  and  good  will.  Congress  will 
have  a  continuing  vital  role  to  play  in  a 
powerful  democracy  taking  a  leading  part 
in  world  affairs.  Its  ability  to  play  its 
role  successfully  will  depend  upon  our 
willingness  to  appraise  and  modify  not 
merely  our  internal  machinery,  methods, 
and  customs,  but,  in  addition,  the  whole 
question  of  our  place  in  the  scheme  of 
government. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years,  more  and 
more  voices  have  urged  the  Congress  to 
take  a  vigorous  and  exacting  look  at  Its 
machinery  and  procedures.  A  wide 
segment  of  the  public,  scholars,  and 
Members  of  Congress  feel  the  efficiency 
and  internal  democracy  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  are  undermined  by  such 
factors  as:  a  maldistribution  of  power 
through  seniority;  innumerable  duplica- 
tions of  hearings  before  committees;  re- 
duced congressional  Influence  In  the  for- 
mation of  legislation;  and  inadequate 
powers  for  the  central  leadership. 


These  issues  must  be  considered  at 
length.  A  committee  must  feel  free  to 
investigate  all  aspects  of  congressional 
practice.  It  must  feel  free  to  make 
whatever  recommendations  it  holds  to  be 
necessary.  But  whatever  speciflc  meas- 
ures are  in  order,  it  has  been  clear  to 
most  that  a  fully  comprehensive  and  sys- 
tematic review  of  the  Congress  by  the 
Congress  has  long  been  overdue.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  that  purpose  to  which 
we  should  commit  ourselves  by  creating 
a  Joint  Conamittee  on  Congressional 
Reorganization. 

Such  a  committee,  of  course,  Is  not 
without  precedent.  The  procedures, 
machinery  and  organization  under 
which  today's  Congress  operates  are 
largely  derived  from  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  The  ground- 
work to  this  bill,  in  turn,  was  laid  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  known  as  the  La  FoUette-Mon- 
roney  committee.  Twenty  years  have 
passed  and  the  complexity  of  political 
problems  and  legislative  operations  has 
Increased  enormously.  It  is  time  again 
for  the  Congress  to  put  itself  under  care- 
ful scrutiny. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  the  House  ap- 
proved a  series  of  significant  reforms 
providing  more  equitable  rules  under 
which  legislation  can  be  introduced  and 
debated.  These  steps  were  long-needed 
and  welcome.  But  we  cannot  be  content 
with  patchwork.  No  Institution  can 
persevere  if  it  is  not  prepared  to  examine 
its  basic  purposes  and  goals.  To  meet 
such  a  need,  a  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Organization  must  be  pre- 
pared to  ask  fundamental  questions.  Is 
the  duty  of  Congress  primarily  to  initi- 
ate legislation?  To  process  the  needs  of 
individual  constituents?  To  oversee  the 
administration  of  the  laws?  Are  all 
these  functions  still  compatible  or  must 
the  Congress  decide  to  make  some  final 
choice  of  priorities? 

It  Is  crucial,  however,  that  the  joint 
committee  be  empowered  to  study  the 
rules,  procedures,  practices,  and  prece- 
dents of  the  Congress.  Any  limitation 
on  such  an  examination  would  go  a  long 
way  to  defeat  the  goals  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  our  obligation  to  put 
under  scrutiny  all  of  our  congressional 
operations.  Such  a  commitment  will  not 
bind  us  to  any  action.  Recommenda- 
tions, if  there  are  any,  will  have  to  be 
considered  by  both  Houses.  But  we  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  a  joint  committee 
forbidden  to  examine  one  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  the  Congress — Its 
rules  and  procedures.  I  therefore 
strongly  support  Congressman  Rettss' 
proposed  amendment  to  the  pending 
measure. 

An  increasing  number  of  proposals 
from  outside  the  Congress  as  well  as 
from  within  now  merit  caireful  consid- 
eration. The  reorganization  of  Congress 
is  not  merely  an  Internal  affair  but  one 
which  affects  all  our  constituents  and, 
indirectly,  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment. For  this  reason,  a  joint  commit- 
tee must  be  empowered  to  call  upon  out- 
side experts  and  members  of  the  other 
branches  of  government  whose  counsel 
the  Congress  respects. 
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Many  are  rightly  impatient  for  swift 
reform.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  im- 
patient if  impatience  does  not  allow  us 
to  ask  all  the  questions,  again  and  again, 
with  deliberation  and  reflection. 

I  strongly  support  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Reorganization.  I  urge  the  House  and 
Senate  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  an  examination  of  purposes  as  well 
as  procedures  and  of  ends  as  well  as 
means. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
20  years  ago  Congress  recognized  that 
it  could  no  longer  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  at  hand  with  the  machinery 
at  its  disposal.  Congress  responded  to 
that  challenge  and  though  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  was  far 
from  complete  or  sufficient,  it  repre- 
sented an  important  step  forward  for 
effective,  representative  government. 
Today  the  situation  is  no  less  acute, 
and  the  call  to  action  is  no  less^clear. 

During  the  last  20  years  workloads  on 
committees  and  individual  Members  have 
increased  manifold.  New  and  different 
issues  have  been  presented,  many  more 
significant,  many  more  complex  than 
their  predecessors. 

Little  can  be  done  to  alter  these  condi- 
tions. The  problems  of  urbanization,  of 
automation,  and  growing  populations :  of 
a  world  torn  by  cold  and  not  so  cold 
wars,  will  not  improve  themselves.  But 
something  can  and  must  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  Congress  to  work 
with  them  promptly  and  decisively. 

During  the  past  several  years,  there 
has  developed  an  ever-increasing  con- 
viction among  thoughtful  participants 
and  observers,  both  within  and  out  of 
Congress,  that  a  thorough  study  and  re- 
view of  congressional  operations  is  es- 
sential if  Congress  is  to  continue  to  func- 
tion as  an  effective  coequal  and  copart- 
ner in  our  tripartite  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  concerns  and  the  proposals 
for  refonn  have  not  always  been  con- 
sistent in  detail,  nor  have  they  been  uni- 
formly well  considered.  But  most  of 
them  display  a  common,  and  I  believe  a 
valid,  element  of  worry  that  unless  ways 
are  found  to  alter  and  improve  the  func- 
tioning of  Congress,  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  may  be  inadequately 
guarded  and  responsible  representation 
seriously  diminished. 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  each  House  of  Congress:  the  re- 
lationship between  the  two  Houses;  the 
relationship  between  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  the  Crovernment;  and  the 
rules,  parliamentary  procedures,  and 
practices  of  either  House  is  long  over- 
due. 

We  need  to  review  the  structure,  juris- 
diction, and  responsibilities  of  commit- 
tees. We  need  to  examine  the  methods 
of  selecting  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee chairmen.  We  need  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  more  joint  hearings,  of 
more  joint  committees  and  committee 
consolidations  without  restricting  ex- 
pansion into  untapped  areas  of  legiti- 
mate legislative  concern. 

Of  particular  importance.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  need  to  study,  to  adopt,  and  to 
enforce  effective  rules  and  procedures 
by  each  House  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional and  other  traditional  rights  of 


every  American  citizen  called  before  its 
committee. 

This  resolution,  which  I  have  joined 
in  sponsoring,  would  provide  Congress 
with  the  machinery  to  review  its  total 
operations;  to  decide  what  is  workable, 
what  can  be  eliminated,  and  what  can 
be  improved.  It  would  not  commit  us 
to  any  particular  course  of  action,  but 
it  would  allow  us  to  act.  It  would  allow 
us  to  explore  our  problems  and  the  means 
for  more  effectively  discharging  our 
present-day  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  reporting  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
passed  as  an  investment  in  the  future  of 
responsible,  representative  government. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  pleased  that  we  are  considering 
here  today  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  study 
the  operation  and  organization  of  Con- 
gress, and  make  such  recommendations 
for  changes  in  procedures  as  it  feels  are 
necessary  or  desirable. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
need  for  real  congressional  "reform"  as 
is  evidenced  by  my  introduction  in  the 
last  Congress  of  a  bill,  which,  had  it  re- 
ceived favorable  action,  would  have  ac- 
complished much  the  same  results  as  the 
measure  before  us  today. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  that  introduced  20  years 
ago  by  the  late  Senator  La  Follette  and 
Senator  Monroney  in  the  other  body 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

During  the  20  years  that  have  passed 
since  we  in  Congress  last  took  a  good 
look  at  ourselves  the  Federal  budget  has 
skyrocketed,  our  population  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  35  percent,  or  some 
50  million,  and  America's  gross  national 
product  has  increased  almost  threefold. 
"Atomic  energy"  and  "space"  are  now 
household  words  and  the  world  problems 
of  today  are  unlike  anything  in  our  pre- 
vious history.  The  need  for  us  to  once 
again  step  up  to  the  "looking  glass" 
should  be  obvious  and  I  am  wholeheart- 
edly in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution. The  machinery  of  Congress 
needs  modernizing  and  overhauling  in 
order  for  us  to  properly  handle  today's 
and  tomorrow's  burdens.  I  am  confident 
that  the  efforts  of  this  joint  committee 
will  result  in  many  meaningful  recom- 
mendations and,  hopefully,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  some  long -needed  reforms. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
4.  This  bill  would  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  It  affects 
the  Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of  our 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

Some  20  years  ago  a  similar  resolu- 
tion launched  an  extensive  study  and 
investigation  of  Congress  and  resulted 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  By  compari- 
son, these  two  resolutions  are  identical 
except  for  differences  of  a  technical  na- 
ture relating  to  expenses  and  limitations 


on  staff  and  stenographic  help.  The  co- 
sponsors  of  the  initial  resolution  were 
Senator  Robert  La  Follette  and  the  then 
Congressman  Mike  Monroney.  I  might 
add  here  that  in  1945  Mike  Monroney 
received  the  Collier's  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Congressional  Service  in  the 
Plouse  of  Representatives  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  this  field  of  legislation. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  resolution  before  us 
today  is  under  the  samp  able  sponsorship 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  now 
senior  Senator  from  our  great  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  let  20  years 
pass  without  correcting  some  of  the  de- 
fects in  the  1946  act  and  also  without 
acting  on  some  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  previous  joint  committee 
which  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
then.  These  years  have  passed  without 
making  improvements  in  the  legislative 
machinery  required  by  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  tasks  and  responsibilities 
imposed  on  the  Congress  by  the  events 
of  the  past  20  years.  Congress  must 
finish  this  task  and  modernize  itself  or 
jeopardize  its  position  as  a  coequal  in  our 
tripartite  system  of  government.  It  is 
fully  evident  that  now  is  the  time  for 
this  review  of  our  present  organization 
and  precepts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  committee 
would  be  composed  of  12  members,  6 
from  the  Senate  and  6  from  the  House, 
appointed  respectively  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

The  committee  would  be  authorized 
first,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Congress,  and  second  to  recommend  im- 
provements with  a  view  toward  strength- 
ening its  operations,  improving  its  rela- 
tionships with  other  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  enabling  it  better  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  committee  would  be 
specifically  authorized  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  consolidations  and  reorganization  of 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  operation  is  so  per- 
fect that  it  cannot  profit  from  a  review 
of  its  procedures  from  time  to  time. 
Such  a  review  of  Congress  is  past  due. 
The  last  one,  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  proved  of  immense  value  to  the 
Congress  and  thus  to  the  country.  I 
have  every  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  propo.sed  review  in  this,  the  89th 
Congress,  will  prove  of  equal  value. 

I  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  this 
measure  in  the  Senate  and  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  and  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  resolution  we  are  considering  today 
may  be  one  of  the  most  important  ones 
taken  up  by  the  89th  Congress. 

Almost  everyone  today  agrees  that  the 
changes  brought  about  in  1946  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  La  FoUette-Monroney  com- 
mittee recommendations,  were  on  the 
whole  sound  and  beneficial  to  the  leg- 
islative process. 

However,  the  passage  of  20  years  pre- 
sents us  with  a  different  situation  and 
different  problems.  The  complexity  of 
our  problems  has  increased  so  rapidly 
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during  these  20  years  that  we  have  a 
greater  need  for  congressional  change  to- 
day, than  after  the  35  years  that  inter- 
vened between  the  revolution  of  1911 
and  the  reorganization  of  1946. 

Congress  must  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  must  retain  a 
major  role  in  the  lawmaking  and  policy 
fields.  I  think  a  Joint  Conmiittee  on 
Congressional  Organization  can  identify 
any  real  weaknesses  and  help  us  organize 
to  better  meet  oui-  responsibilities. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
years  about  the  inadequacies  of  the  Con- 
gress as  it  now  operates  and  the  need 
for  specific  reforms.  Establishing  a 
joint  committee  would  give  us  ample  time 
and  opportunity  to  thoroughly  study 
needed  changes  in  the  operations  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  A  year-long  study 
by  a  joint  bipartisan  committee  would 
give  Members  of  Congre$s,  scholars,  and 
interested  citizens  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  and  to  make  pro- 
posals for  change. 

We  know  there  is  good  precedent  for 
proceeding  in  this  way.  The  resolution 
before  us  today  is  almost  identical  to 
the  one  sponsored  20  years  ago  by  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  and  Senator— then  Con- 
gressman— Monroney. 

The  act  which  resulted  from  the  work 
of  that  committee  brought  about  the 
most  complete  reorganization  of  Con- 
gress in  our  history.  I  think  another 
look  at  how  the  Congress  operates  is  nec- 
essary and  would  enable  us  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 
For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  La  Follette-Monroney  Com- 
mission of  20  years  ago,  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  is  to  be  established 
which  will  seek  to  update  the  mechanism 
of  the  Congress  and  bring  it  in  line  with 
the  urgencies  of  the  modern  world. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  here  today,  however,  I  deeply  re- 
gret the  fact  that  undesr  the  resolution 
before  us,  the  proposed  joint  committee 
will  be  prohibited  from  making  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  either  House.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  LMr.  ReussI 
and  others  have  so  ably  pointed  out,  this 
prohibition  virtually  takes  the  heart  out 
of  the  resolution. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  proviso.  Obviously, 
no  recommendations  with  regard  to 
rules  and  procedures  that  the  committee 
might  have  made  would  have  taken  ef- 
fect with  regard  to  either  House  unless 
the  Members,  after  due  consideration, 
had  themselves  so  dedded. 

From  the  debate  today,  I  imderstand 
that  the  joint  committee  will  be  able  to 
hear  testimony  and  to  consider  and 
study  matters  involving  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. This  vdll  undoubtedly  be  a 
useful  process.  To  provide,  however, 
that  the  committee  may  make  no  recom- 
mendations in  this  area  seems  stultify- 
ing, and  indeed  self-defeating. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my  regret 
that,  under  the  rules  of  this  House,  no 
amendment  to  the  pending  resolution 
can  be  considered  and  voted  upon  unless 


the  maker  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 
A  vote  today  upon  an  amendment  to 
delete  the  proviso  prohibiting  the  com- 
mittee from  making  recommendations 
with  respect  to  rules  and  procedures 
would  have  given  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  feelings  in  the 
matter  and  might  well  have  attracted 
a  substantial  number  of  votes.  But  the 
Members  were  given  no  such  opportunity. 
I  hope  that  this  rather  rigid  procedure 
governing  resolutions  will  itself  be 
studied  by  the  joint  committee.  It  would 
seem  that  this  is  just  the  type  of  pro- 
cedure which,  upon  further  study,  might 
well  have  been  the  subject  for  recom- 
mendations by  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4.  the  resolution  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden]. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  an  iden- 
tical resolution  to  provide  for  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. And  therefore  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  urging  the  passage  of  this 
measure  which  I  believe  can  lead  to  a 
more  effective  Congress  and  help  all  of 
us  better  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to 
our  constituents. 

Almost  20  years  have  elapsed  since 
Congress  undertook  its  last  legislative 
reorganization.  Much  has  happened  in 
the  intervening  years  and  a  good  deal 
of  growth  and  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  have 
served  in  this  body  for  any  length  of 
time  at  all  are  aware  of  the  problems 
which  hinder  the  fully  effective  dis- 
charge of  our  duties. 

Exactly  what  changes  are  needed  it  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  say  but  I  feel  that 
the  joint  committee  envisioned  in  my 
bill  and  that  of  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Madden]  will  be  able  to  look 
into  the  problems  and  the  possible  solu- 
tions and  come  up  with  proposals  which 
can  dramatically  improve  the  image  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Congress  in  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  today. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Congressional  Reorganization  Act  of 
1965  will  be  an  important  step  in  our 
continuing  responsibility  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  upon  the  legislative 
branch.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  joint  committee  to  be  established  by 
this  concurrent  resolution  will  propose 
methods  of  updating  congressional  oper- 
ating techniques  without  doing  violence 
to  those  traditions  and  procedures  that 
have  become  effective  adjuncts  to  the 
work  of  Congress.  There  are  serious  de- 
ficiencies that  burden  the  legislative 
process,  and  which  need  correction,  and 
I  urge  the  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  4  to  get  on  with  the  task. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of 
course,  support  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 4  because  something  is  better  than 
nothing;  but  this  comes  so  close  to  being 
nothing  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
vote  against  it.  I  shall  not  do  that,  of 
course,  because  I  have  long  since  learned 
that  one  has  to  accept,  as  Justice  Holmes 
once  said,  a  rough  compromise  "between 
isness  and  oughtness." 


The  trouble  with  this  resolution  to 
establish  a  joint  committee  on  the  or- 
ganization of  Congress  is  that  it  specifi- 
cally rules  out  any  consideration  of  the 
guts  of  the  congressional  problem,  which 
is  its  "rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  and/or  precedents." 

If  this  joint  committee  is  powerless  to 
consider  parliamentary  procedure  and 
the  rules  of  the  House,  its  practices  and 
precedents,  the  committee  will  come  up 
with  a  very  thin  bird  indeed. 

For  example,  yesterday  I  and  others 
suggested  a  change  in  the  House  rules  to 
permit  a  parliamentary  question  and 
answer  period  relating  to  foreign  policy. 
Under  our  proposal  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  be  pennitted  on  the  House 
floor  to  answer  written  questions  and 
supplementary  questions  on  a  regular 
basis  to  facilitate  and  improve  communi- 
cation and  information  between  the 
Government  and  the  Congress  on  foreign 
policy. 

Why  should  not  a  joint  committee  of 
this  kind  study  such  a  proposal? 

And  apparently  even  the  subject  of 
congressional  ethics  and  the  conduct  of 
Members  inside  and  outside  of  this  body 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  joint 
committee.  I  hope  I  am  wrong  on  that 
point,  and  it  will  remain  to  be  tested 
when  the  committee  opens  its  hearings. 
as  I  trust  it  will  very  soon. 

It  is  a  bit  ludicrous  that  some  of  the 
chief  sponsors  of  congressional  reform 
and  modernization  were  mousetrapped 
as  they  have  been  by  this  parliamentary 
situation  which  permits  no  amendment 
of  this  resolution  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  bill's  proviso  which  prevents  the  joint 
committee  from  making  any  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  rules, 
parliamentary  procedure,  practices  and/ 
or  precedents  of  the  Congress. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  let  us  go 
forward  v^dth  what  we  have.  As  I  said, 
in  January  of  1963.  when  I  first  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  create  a  study 
commission  on  the  organization  of  the 
Congress,  general  procedural  and  or- 
ganization problems  have  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  since  the  La 
Follette-Monroney  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  That  act,  useful 
as  it  was,  failed  to  accomplish  many 
needed  reforms.  Some  of  the  reforms  it 
achieved  have  been  undone. 

The  volume  and  complexity  of  Federal 
legislation  has  increased  enormously  in 
the  last  16  years.  Science  and  technology 
have  involved  the  Congress  in  subjects 
unheard  of  in  1946 — or  even  in  1956. 
Two  new  States  and  50  million  additional 
persons  are  now  represented  in  Wash- 
ington. The  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  grown  sub- 
stantially. 

Adjournment  has  come  at  pro- 
gressively later  dates  in  recent  years. 
More  and  more  serious  legislative  pro- 
posals have  failed  to  receive  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  to  all  serious 
students  of  Congress  that  the  rules,  pro- 
cedures, and  customs  under  which  both 
Chambers  now  operate  must  be 
modernized.  Until  this  happens.  Con- 
gress will  not  be  able  to  meet  effectively 
its  constitutional  responsibilities. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  this  bill  we  are 
voting  upon  today  cannot  possibly  do  the 
job  as  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
democratic  institutions  of  true  worth 
can  long  survive  without  periodic  intro- 
spection— careful  and  honest  introspec- 
tion. It  is  a  tribute  to  our  democratic 
way  of  life  and  its  permanence  that  men 
of  reform  and  candor  have  undertaken 
rigorous  analysis  of  the  pertinence  and 
meaningfulness  of  their  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Many  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations, both  in  and'out  of  government, 
have  detei-mined  to  improve  upon  these 
institutions  to  guarantee  responsible  and 
democratic  governance. 

The  Keep  Committee,  organized  to 
study  the  executive  branch  under  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1905,  and  the 
Arden  House  Conference  at  Harriman, 
N.Y..  on  the  Congress  and  America's 
future,  just  a  few  months  ago,  reflect  the 
nature,  scope,  and  gamut  of  this  process 
of  introspection. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  turning  its  attention  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  its  organiza- 
tion in  this  age  of  big  democracy.  It 
appropriately  begins  by  asking  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  congressional  reform  truly 
needed?"  And  it  seeks  an  answer  by 
calling  for  a  thoroughgoing,  objective 
study,  spearheaded  and  approved  in 
statutory  form  by  both  Chambers  of 
Congress. 

The  truly  first  and  last  general 
statutory  overhauling  of  congressional 
organization  took  place  almost  20  years 
ago.  Since  then,  the  events  of  a  com- 
plicated period  in  history  have  inter- 
vened to  stir  the  imagination  of  those 
who  ask  the  question,  "Are  the  repre- 
sentative, legislative  and  oversight  func- 
tions of  the  American  Congress  being 
sufficiently  carried  out?"  Since  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
a  new  era  has  been  born.  It  is  the  era 
of  Titan  missiles,  moon  probes  and 
spreading  nuclear  power.  It  is  the  era 
of  gnawing  unemployment,  four  threat- 
ening recessions  and  technological  rev- 
olution. It  is  the  era  of  cold  war,  in- 
creasing international  commitments,  and 
external  danger  to  viable  democratic 
systems.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  era  when  the 
legislative  branch  of  Grovemment  must 
take  stock  of  its  ability  to  cope  with 
these  problems  to  make  sure  that  its  pur- 
poses and  functions  do  not  wither  away. 

Now  is  the  time  to  guarantee  that 
matters  of  public  policy  are  not  deter- 
mined by  accident,  but,  rather,  reflected 
on  and  decided  by  a  purposeful  and 
modernized  branch  of  Government.  I 
therefore  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  4  to  organize  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  earnestly  call  upon  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  to  undertake  a 
seriously  needed  study  of  Congress  in 
the  modem  era. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGA- 
NIZATION OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  to  establish  a  joint 
committee  on  the  organization  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  is  here- 
by established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  committee)  to  be  com- 
posed of  six  Members  of  the  Senate  (not 
more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  six  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  members. 
No  recommendation  shall  be  made  by  the 
committee  except  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  representing  each  House,  taken 
separately. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  recommend  Improvements 
In  such  organization -and  operation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  its  operations,  improving  Its  rela- 
tionships with  other  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  enabling  It  better 
to  meet  Its  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution. This  study  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  each  House  of  the  Congress;  the 
relationship  between  the  two  Houses;  the 
relationships  between  the  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government:  the  employ- 
ment and  remuneration  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  respective  Houses  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  committees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  and  the  structure  of,  and 
the  relationships  between,  the  various  stand- 
ing, special,  and  select  committees  of  the 
Congress:  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  committee  to  make  any  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  rules, 
parliamentary  procedure,  practices,  and/or 
precedents  of  either  House,  or  the  consid- 
eration of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either 
House:  Provided  further.  That  the  language 
employed  herein  shall  not  prohibit  the  com- 
mittee from  studying  and  recommending  the 
consolidations  and  reorganization  of  com- 
mittees. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer 
such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures .  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  committee  Is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary and  advisable. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000  through  January 
31,  1966,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman. 


(d)  The  committee  shall  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves  the  results  of  its  study,  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  the  first  report 
being  made  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
concurrent  resolution.  If  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  are  in 
recess  or  have  adjourned,  the  report  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  reports  and 
findings  of  the  committee  shall,  when  re- 
ceived, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
appropriate   committees  of   the   House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  4)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
2,  89th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  o?i  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Madden,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
Texas;  Mr.  Hechler,  of  West  Virginia; 
Mr.  Curtis,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Griffin,  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  subject  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  right 
from  the  cradle  all  of  us  have  been 
taught  to  value  the  unique  quality  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  Every  school- 
boy learns  to  hold  these  words  in  rev- 
erence, and  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  phrases  in  all  of  the  English 
language. 

Of  course,  as  we  grow  older,  we  find 
that  there  is  really  more  than  one  Amer- 
ic£in  way  of  life.  There  is  the  way  of 
life  of  the  white  American,  safe,  secure, 
rich  in  opportunity,  and  cloaked  in  the 
protection  of  our  Constitution  and  our 
laws.    And  then  there  is  the  way  of  life 


of  the  southern  Negro,  suffering  a  hope- 
less existence  of  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation, medical  care,  and  employment, 
seeing  legal  authority  turned  against 
him.  and  law  enforcement  become  the 
instrument  of  the  suppression  of  his  basic 
human  rights,  and,  as  the  crowning 
indignity,  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
improve  his  unhappy  situation  by  being 
locked  out  of  the  voting  booth.  We  are 
now  witnessing  in  Selma,  Ala.,  the  in- 
evitable result  of  this  unforgivable  in- 
justice to  our  Negro  Americans — our  fel- 
low Americans,  I  would  remind  you. 

I  know  of  no  precedent  in  American 
history  for  what  is  happening  in  Selma 
today — where  billy-club  law  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  where  the  power  of  the 
State  is  being  turned  against  its  citizens, 
brutally  denying  them  their  lawful 
rights:  the  right  of  assembly,  the  right 
of  peaceful  protest,  the  right  to  petition 
for  a  redress  of  just  grievances. 

Today  I  hang  my  head  in  shame  at  the 
sight  of  my  fellow  Americans  being 
threatened,  intimidated,  and  beaten  by 
men  wearing  the  badge  of  legal  author- 
ity. Why?  Because  they  have  rioted, 
committed  crimes,  or  destroyed  prop- 
erty? No — because  they  want  to  be 
able  to  vote — because  they  want  to  be 
free  to  take  the  one  peaceful,  orderly 
way  in  which  they  can  enforce  their  just 
demand  for  equality  and  a  better  life. 

But  we  see  that  the  barriers  against 
them  are  unyielding.  The  old  order  is 
unwilling  to  change.  Just  look  at  the 
intensity  of  white  resistance  against  the 
Negro's  attempt  to  vote.  Why  is  this 
resistance  so  powerful,  so  uncompro- 
mising, and  so  brutal?  After  all,  there 
Is  nothing  new  or  radical  about  the  right 
to  vote.  The  answer  should  be  obvious — 
there  is  a  lot  more  at  stake.  The  estab- 
lished old  order  In  the  South  well  real- 
izes that  the  hand  that  pulls  the  voting 
lever  also  controls  the  future  shape  of 
the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the 
South.  In  obtaining  equality  at  the 
polls,  the  JJegro  will  have  taken  the  big- 
gest and  most  significant  step  In  eradi- 
cating all  the  other  Injustices  he  has 
been  forced  to  endure,  and  this  is  what 
the  leaders  of  the  Old  South  are  not  will- 
ing to  accept.  Knowing  that  the  free- 
dom to  vote  win  give  the  Negro  the 
power  to  change  an  unjust  and  archaic 
social  and  economic  order,  they  have 
erected  an  iron  curtain  around  the  vot- 
ing booths.  And  the  Negroes  are  deter- 
mined to  tear  it  down.  And  herein  lies 
the  danger,  the  almost  inevitable  clash 
between  the  immovable  object  and  the 
irresistible  force.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  such  a  clash  is  pre- 
vented. What  is  happening  in  Selma 
focuses  attention  on  a  condition  that  ex- 
ists throughout  the  South.  It  empha- 
sizes once  again — as  If  such  emphasis 
were  really  needed — that  Federal  pro- 
tection for  these  people  Is  needed  imme- 
diately If  we  are  to  prevent  further 
bloodshed,  and  Is  emphasizing  the  neces- 
sity for  new  legislation  that  will  guar- 
antee every  American  the  freedom  to 
register  and  to  vote — without  discrimi- 
nation, without  demonstrations,  and 
without  fear.  A  new,  effective  voting 
law  is  needed  now  to  bring  an  Immediate 
end  to  the  mockery  that  certain  oflBcials 


are  making  of  our  Constitution  and  our 
laws.  I  believe  that  an  effective  voting 
law  will  make  demonstrations  unneces- 
sary, reduce  tension  between  the  races, 
and  will  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
all  our  citizens.  We  must  prove  to  our- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  watching  world 
that  violence  and  the  suppression  of  hu- 
man rights  is  not  going  to  be  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
DOLLARS  RECEIVED  BY  STATES 
COMPARED  TO  THEIR  FEDERAL 
TAX  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection.  •    • 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  effort  Is, 
of  course,  supported  by  the  tax  dollar. 
In  its  study  of  the  geographic  distribution 
of  the  research  and  development  dollar 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Development  employed  several 
means  of  comparison  In  its  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  an  accurate  evaluation. 

One  of  the  means  used  was  a  com- 
parison of  the  research  and  development 
dollars  received  by  an  individual  State  as 
against  that  State's  contribution  to  the 
overall  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  contribution  is  made  up  of 
Individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes, 
employment  taxes,  estate  and  gift  taxes. 
It  is  a  rough  representation  of  the  finan- 
cial activity  within  a  particular  state. 

The  distribution  pattern  which  evolved 
was  based  upon  the  total  awards  for  re- 
search and  development  during  the  year 
1963  and  the  data  relating  to  Federal 
revenue  for  the  same  year  as  complied  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study  the  figures  were 
rounded  off  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

The  national  average  of  research  and 
development  dollars  received  by  each 
State  as  compared  to  each  $1,000  of  Fed- 
eral tax  collected  in  that  State  was  $94. 

Again  we  find  the  distribution  pattern 
developing  along  the  same  lines  as  others 
I  have  mentioned  In  the  past  several 
days.  The  heaviest  concentrations  are 
found  in  only  three  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion— a  small  section  of  the  east  coast, 
the  South,  and  the  West. 

In  the  five  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  the 
number  of  research  and  development  dol- 
lars received  as  compared  to  the  Federal 
tax  contribution  from  those  areas  is  far 
below  the  national  average.  In  my  own 
State  of  Indiana  the  figure  is  $21  per 
$1,000.  Michigan  is  the  lowest  with  $16 
and  Wisconsin  is  the  highest  with  $52. 

The  highest  return  is  enjoyed  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  which  received  $970 
for  each  $1,000  of  Federal  tax  contribu- 
tion, a  return  of  97  percent  on  every  Fed- 
eral tax  dollar  contributed.  The  lowest 
was  the  State  of  Kentucky  with  $3  in  re- 
search and  development  dollars  for  each 
$1,000  contributed  by  that  State. 


PARENT-TEACHERS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection  t^ 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  bulwarks  of  democracy  to- 
day is  the  parent-teachers  associations. 
As  democratic  groups  they  are  a  natural 
target  for  extremist  group  takeovers. 
Extremists  of  left  and  right.  Commu- 
nists, Blrchers,  and  Ku  Kluxers  have 
and  are  attempting  to  take  over  local 
units. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  Is  doing  a  fine  job  of  combat- 
ing extremists.  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  excerpts  fr^m  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Extremist  Groups — A  Clear  and  Pres- 
ent Danger  to  Freedom  and  Democracy," 
printed  by  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers: 

The  PTA.  where  democracy  prevails.  PTA 
memberships,  now  about  12  million,  represent 
a  fair  cross  section  of  America. 

Membership  Is  open  to  all  who  want  to 
work  for  children  and  youth.  There  are  no 
barriers  of  color,  creed,  occupation,  or  Income. 

The  PTA  Is  nonsectarlan  and  nonpartisan. 
No  one  Is  asked  what  his  religious  and  politi- 
cal beliefs  and  affiliations  are. 

The  PTA  Is  an  educational  organization 
dedicated  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren through  home,  school,  church,  and 
community.  It  welcomes  all  who  want  to 
learn  more  about  children  and  act  on  their 
behalf. 

Procedures:  The  PTA  practices  democracy. 
It  welcomes  dissent  as  well  as  assent.  It  does 
not  Impose  conformity  to  any  doctrine  or 
dogma  except  democracy. 

In  the  national  organization,  the  State 
organization,  and  the  local  association,  the 
rule  is  to  abide  by  majority  decisions  and  to 
respect  the  right  of  the  minority  to  disagree 
and  work  for  change. 

Unity  and  diversity:  What  brings  us  to- 
gether in  the  PTA — our  common  concern  for 
chUdren — Is  greater  than  anything  that  can 
divide  us.  Although  there  are  bound  to  be 
differences  of  opinion  where  chUdren  and 
schools  are  concerned,  PTA  memberships  are 
not  youngsters  who  pick  up  their  marbles 
and  go  home  when  they  cannot  have  their 
way. 

PTA  members  can  tolerate  diversity  and 
act  with  unity  and  enthusiasm  on  majority 
decisions.  This  is  the  democratic  way,  the 
PTA  way. 

TACTICS  OF  EXTREMIST  GROUPS 

Front  groups:  Extremist  groups  set  up 
front  organizations  with  high-sounding,  pa- 
triotic names  to  promote  their  views. 

Free  speakers:  They  offer  to  provide  free 
speakers  in  order  to  spread  their  propaganda. 

Infiltration:  They  Infiltrate  democratic 
organizations  like  the  PTA  and  try  to  capture 
key  positions  like  the  program  chairmanship. 
They  send  representatives  to  meetings  with 
prepared,  loaded,  unanswerable  questions  to 
harass  speakers  whose  views  differ  from 
theirs.  They  prolong  meetings  so  they  can 
make  minority  decisions  after  the  wornout 
majority  has  gone  home. 

Divide  and  conquer:  They  try  to  discredit 
State  and  National  organizations  and  create 
distrust  of  their  leadership  in  order  to  isolate 
local  associations  and  capture  control  of 
them.  They  encourage  irrelevant  programs 
and  debates  over  organizational  details  to 
disrupt  the  work  of  an  organization  and  di- 
vert It  from  Its  ovm  productive  activities. 
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Blacklisting  and  labeling:  They  probe  into 
the  personal  history  and  political  atBllatlons 
of  educators,  clergymen,  and  authors,  and 
label  as  "subversive."  "un-American,"  "radi- 
cal" those  whose  beliefs  and  affiliations  dif- 
fer from  theirs. 

Hysteria  and  fear:  They  create  fear  and  in- 
security by  highly  emotional,  Inflammatory 
charges  of  subversive  influence  in  schools, 
government,  and  community  organizations. 

Coercion  and  intimidation:  They  threaten 
Investigations  of  school  administrators, 
teachers,  librarians,  and  members  of  school 
and  library  boards  who  resist  pressures  for 
conformity  to  their  views.  Some  groups  use 
social  ostracism,  economic  pressures,  and 
even  violence  to  silence  disagreement  and 
impose  their  views  on  a  community. 

Misrepresentation:  They  make  false 
charges  and  use  quotations  taken  out  of  con- 
text. They  distribute  smear  literature  and 
poison-pen  pamphlets,  usually  Imported  from 
outside  the  conununlty. 

WATS    TO    COMBAT    THESE    tTNDEMOCRATIC    PRES- 
SURES ON   pta's,   schools,   and   libraries 

In  the  PTA  appoint  a  committee  to  become 
Informed  on  extremist  groups,  their  "front 
organizations."  and  their  tactics. 

Devote  a  meeting  to  a  factual  report  by  the 
committee  on  extremist  groups:  their  efforts 
to  infiltrate  PTA's  and  influence  them  to 
withdraw  from  the  State  and  national  or- 
ganizations: and  their  undemocratic  pres- 
sures on  schools  and  libraries. 

Establish  the  policy  that  resolutions  and 
motions  on  controversial  Issues  will  not  be 
voted  on  until  the  meeting  following  their 
Introduction.  This  assures  that  the  member- 
ship can  be  alerted  and  all  views  on  an  Issue 
can  be  fairly  represented  and  heard. 

If  someone  comes  up  with  a  loaded,  unan- 
swerable question,  ask  him  to  rephrase  It. 
Usually  he  can't,  because  it's  a  "canned" 
question. 

Never  mislay  your  sense  of  humor.  A 
humorous  remark  has  more  than  once 
pricked  an  inflated  balloon. 

Set  a  definite,  reasonable  time  for  adjourn- 
ment. This  assures  that  decisions  will  not 
be  made  by  an  extremist  minority  that  out- 
stays the  moderate  majority. 

Look  gift  speakers  In  the  mouth.  Find  out 
why  they  want  to  speak  and  whom  they 
represent. 

Keep  the  community  and  the  press  sup- 
plied with  facts  about  PTA  purposes  and 
projects. 

Schools:  Urge  school  boards  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Have  written  statements  of  policy  placing 
responsibility  for  curriculum  decisions  and 
selection  of  textbooks,  films,  pamphlets,  and 
other  teaching  materials  with  teachers  and 
educational  administrative  officials. 

Have  a  program  of  information  to  sustain 
community  understanding  of  these  policies. 

Have  clearly  defined  procedures  for  dealing 
with  complaints,  on  curriculum,  books,  and 
teachers.  For  example,  require  that  charges 
and  complaints  be  made  In  writing  and 
'signed  by  the  complainant,  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  and  so  on. 

Libraries:  Urge  library  boards  also  to  have 
written  policies  on  book  selection:  a  public 
education  program;  and  definite  procedures 
for  handling  complaints. 

Prepare  in  advance:  Invite  representatives 
from  schools,  churches,  libraries,  labor.  In- 
dustry, press,  radio,  and  TV  to  a  meeting  to 
consider  sound,  democratic  ways  of  dealing 
with  extremist  pressures. 

Establish  a  joint  committee  for  a  continu- 
ing exchange  of  Information  and  Ideas. 

Conduct  a  joint,  vigorous  education  cam- 
paign to  make  the  community  aware  of  the 
importance  of  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom to  read,  to  teach,  and  to  learn. 
If  an  attack  comes — 
Bring  it  out  in  the  open. 
Insist    that    charges    and    complaints    be 
specific,  written,  documented,  and  signed. 


Ask  the  school  board  or  library  board  to 
hold  public  hearings. 

Get  full  press,  radio,  and  TV  coverage. 

Seek  advice  and  help  from  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  your  State 
congress,  and  from  such  groups  as  the  State 
education  association,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, the  National  Council  for  Civil  Re- 
sponsibility, the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Social  Studies,  and  local  and  State  col- 
leges and  universities. 


MINE  SAFETY 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  mine 
safety  bill  which  is  long  overdue  in  this 
country ;  and  long  overdue  in  my  State  of 
Michigan.  This  bill  would  authorize  and 
empK>wer  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  to  make  safety  inspections  in  me- 
tallic and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quar- 
ries. Coal  and  lignite  mines,  already  un- 
der the  Neeley-McConnell  Act,  are  ex- 
cluded. 

Under  this  measure,  a  six -member  ad- 
visory committee,  comprising  represent- 
atives from  the  industry,  would  be  set  up 
to  consult  in  the  administration  of  the 
act. 

Mine  inspections  would  be  authorized 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  health 
and  safety  conditions;  investigating 
causes  of  injury  accidents,  and  causes  of 
occupational  diseases. 

In  its  broad  sense,  this  legislation  will 
enable  us  to  advance  the  cause  of  mine 
safety  and  health  for  those  thousands  of 
our  citizens  who  make  their  living  in 
our  mines  and  quarries. 

The  bill  also  would  provide  for  dissem- 
ination of  educational  material,  investi- 
gative findings,  recommendations,  and 
other  information  pertinent  to  mine 
health  and  safety. 

This  bill  is  important  to  all  our  miners. 
I  take  particular  interest  in  its  eventual 
passage  because  the  district  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent — the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan  and  the  seven  top  counties 
in  the  Lower  Peninsula — is  one  of  the 
pioneer  metallic  mining  areas  in  the 
country. 

Mining  by  underground  methods  is,  as 
we  all  know,  the  most  hazardous  of  the 
mineral  industries.  It  is  accomplished 
under  difficult  and  always  adverse  natu- 
ral conditions  such  as  overhead  roof  or 
rock;  explosive  or  harmful  gases  and 
dusts;  restricted  working  space;  danger 
of  impounded  water;  hazards  of  explo- 
sives; and  use  of  mechanical  under- 
ground equipment. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
early  days  of  handtool  mining  and  meth- 
ods, which  by  today's  standards  were 
crude  and  extremely  dangerous. 

We  do  not  have  the  injuries  and  the 
deaths  we  had  in  thosfe  early  days.  We 
do  have  concerned  management  partici- 
pating in  voluntary  safety  programs  of 


such  organizations  as  the  Lake  Superior 
Iron  Ore  Association,  a  group  to  which 
several  of  the  companies  engaged  in  min- 
ing in  my  district  belong. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  be  satisfied  until  there 
are  no  more  injuries;  no  more  deaths; 
no  more  threats  to  health. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  maintaining 
adequate  safety  standards  in  the  coal 
mining  industry,  this  body  some  years 
ago  passed  the  Neeley-McConnell  Act. 

There  is  no  Federal  statute  covering 
copper,  iron  ore,  lead,  zinc,  and  uranium 
similar  to  the  Neeley-McConnell  Act. 

I  believe  we  need  such  an  act.  Acci- 
dents and  fatalities  persist,  varying  from 
State  to  State. 

A  few  States  have  good  mining  safety 
laws,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  majority 
of  the  mining  States.  Inadequate  rules 
and  regulations,  poor  inspections,  and 
little  or  no  enforcement  exist  in  too 
many  States. 

Regulations  vary  greatly  as  to  require- 
ments for  inspector  qualifications,  en- 
forcement power  to  close  a  mine,  and 
compulsoiT  inspection. 

Michigan,  for  example,  does  not  have 
a  statewide  system  of  inspection.  In- 
stead, it  depends  on  county  inspectors  to 
maintain  safe  working  conditions.  This 
is  unsatisfactory  because  the  county 
inspector  is  an  elected  official,  generally 
a  miner,  who  has  to  seek  reelection  every 
2  years.  This  does  not  lead  to  a  con- 
sistent and  independent  inspection  sys- 
tem. 

Pi-esently,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  does 
not  have  the  power  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion or  investigation  of  a  metallic  or  non- 
metallic  mine  unless  it  is  called  in  by  the 
company  or  mine  owner's  agent. 

The  Bureau  cannot  enter  the  mine  re- 
gardless of  the  reason,  such  as  a  major 
disaster,  unless  it  is  invited.  Under  this 
bill,  they  will  have  the  power  to  inspect 
mines. 

This,  on  its  face,  is  obviously  not  con- 
ducive to  improving  mine  safety.  We 
need  inspection  on  a  regular  basis  as  the 
first  step  toward  a  sound  system  of  mine 
safety. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  legislation 
is  vitally  needed. 
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GASOLINE 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Esquire  magazine  for  March 
1965.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  States  that 
consume — but  do  not  produce — petro- 
leum tend  to  think  of  that  industry  as 
symbolized  by  a  derrick.  We  are  less 
familiar  with  the  many  steps  that  take 
place  between  the  time  oil  is  brought  out 
of  the  ground  and  the  moment  when  it  is 
poured  into  the  tanks  of  our  automobiles 
in  the  form  of  refined  gasoline. 


Yet  if  we  thought  more  about  it  we 
would  realize  that  this  everyday  process 
is,  in  fact,  an  epic  ot  free  enterprise 
ingenuity. 

A  reading  of  this  article  brings  home 
some  of  the  complexities  involved  in  sup- 
plying the  Nation's  consumers  with  the 
huge  quantities  of  gasoline  they  need. 
Not  only  is  this  gasoline  a  highly  proc- 
essed product,  but  it  is  even  tailored  to 
the  particular  climatic  conditions  of  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  sold. 

The  article  also  contains  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  gasoline  prices  and 
about  the  taxes  levied  on  this  product, 
about  competition  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry— competition  which  benefits  the 
American  consumer — and  about  the 
technological  progress  this  competition 
has  helped  to  iixspire. 

A  reading  of  it  proves  most  rewarding 
both  by  adding  new  information  on  the 
important  subjects  it  covers  and  by  cor- 
recting misconceptions  about  these  same 
matters.  The  magazine  and  the  author 
deserve  commendationi  for  the  educa- 
tional service  performeid  by  this  impor- 
tant article,  which  I  include  herewith: 
The  Best  Beast  fob  Your  Tank 
( By  Walter  Sanfprd  Ross » 
A  curious  thing  about  gasoline:  It's  so 
cheap.  Take  away  the  tlxes.  and  the  aver- 
age price  of  a  gallon  of  gais  is  about  20  cents. 
Distilled  water  costs  about  65  cents  a  gallon, 
as  does  ammonia.  Milk  sells  for  95  cents  a 
gallon,  and  root  beer  costfc  $1. 

The  price  of  gasoline  Ife  low,  even  though 
the  stuff  Is  manufactured  In  some  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  expensive  processing 
equipment  ever  designed.  Gasoline  is  one  of 
those  engineering  triumphs  you  read  about, 
the  result  of  complicated  chemical  juggling. 
It's  a  commodity  that  almost  everybody  uses, 
hardly  anybody  ever  sees,  and  students  of  the 
economy  are  just  beginning  to  understand. 

The  cost  of  making  gasoline  keeps  going 
up,  but  Its  retail  price  goes  steadily  down. 
The  sophisticated  process  used  today  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  simple  distillation  of  early  gaso- 
line, yet  the  product  sells  for  nearly  10  cents 
a  gallon  (minus  taxes)  less  than  It  did  In 
1920.  While  the  general  price  Index  rose 
more  than  13  percent  between  1953  and  1963, 
the  price  of  gasoline  dropped  more  than  4 
percent.  Today's  motorcar  premium  gasoline 
is  more  powerful  than  the  fuel  burned  by 
nghter  planes  in  World  War  II.  A  1930  gallon 
could  move  1  ton  of  car  for  28.9  miles  at  40 
miles  per  hour.  A  gallon  of  1960  gas  could 
move  the  same  weight  47,8  miles  at  the  same 
speed.  Although  the  average  weight  of  an 
American  automobile  went  up  from  2,700  to 
3,500  pounds  between  1930  and  1960.  the  test 
mileage  on  General  Motors  cars  rose  from  17 
to  19.8  miles  per  gallon  for  the  models  of 
those  respective  years.  In  fact,  the  cost  of 
gasoline  per  mile  for  all  cars  has  gone  down 
from  1.78  cents  In  1953  to  1.66  cents  In  1963, 
Including  taxes.  And  today's  fuel  contains  a 
number  of  qualities  not  found  In  the  product 
20  or  30  years  ago:  antiknock,  anti-icing,  cor- 
rosion resistance,  gum  Inhibition,  and  other 
Ingredients  designed  to  make  it  burn  efB- 
clently  in  engines  as  well  as  keep  it  storable 
for  longer  periods  without  deterioration. 

Strangely,  this  more  economical,  more 
powerful,  improved  fuel  is  not  being  pur- 
chased In  increasing  amoimts  by  consumers. 
The  U.S.  car  population  goes  up  by  millions 
each  year,  but  our  per  capita  consumption 
of  gasoline  has  risen  but  little  in  a  decade. 
The  average  motorist  Is  only  dimly  aware  of 
the  claims  used  to  Impress  h^  with  the 
souped-up  characteristics  of  today's  gasoline. 
He's  heard  of  premium  high  test,  high  oc- 
tane, and  all  that — but  more  than  likely  he 
remains  uncertain  of  what  It's  all  about. 


The  improvement  in  gasoline  is  most  easily 
noticed,  and  most  easily  measured.  In  the  rise 
In  octane  numbers.  This  Is  a  system  of 
measuring  the  knock,  detonation,  or  "ping" 
of  gasoline  exploding  in  an  internal-combus- 
tion engine.  Most  motorists  believe  that 
their  engines  run  on  a  series  of  tiny  ex- 
plosions. The  truth  Is  that  If  the  fuel  does 
explode  In  the  cylinders,  It  Is  not  performing 
properly.  Automobile  fuel  Is  a  mixture  of 
about  9,000  parts  of  air  to  1  part  gasoline, 
and  it  reaches  the  engine  cylinders  In  this 
form.  What  Is  required  is  an  even,  smooth- 
burning  process,  not  an  abrupt  explosion. 
Explosions  are  heard  as  a  kind  of  crackling 
sound  that  Is  most  audible  when  the  engine 
is  rapidly  accelerating.  This  sound  is  a 
warning.  If  It  continues,  detonation  will 
damage  the  piston  and  valves. 

Octane  numbers  are  scaled  arbitrarily  from 
0  to  100,  using  two  gasoline  yardsticks.  Zero 
is  assigned  to  a  reference  fuel  ingredient 
called  heptane,  which  detonates — or  knocks — 
readily.  The  other  Ingredient,  called  Iso- 
octane,  is  highly  resistant  to  knock  and  is 
rated  at  100.  The  detonation  performances 
of  gasolines  are  measured  against  precise 
mixtures  of  heptane  and  isooctane  In  one- 
cylinder  engines  in  laboratories.  There  are 
two  such  tests:  motor  octane  rating  and  re- 
search octane  rating.  The  first  Is  consid- 
ered more  applicable  to  truck  fuels,  the  sec- 
ond to  passenger  cars,  since  It  Is  run  at  a 
slower  speed  and  lower  temperatures  than 
the  motor  method.  Hence,  the  antiknock 
ratings  of  gasolines  sold  for  use  In  automo- 
biles are  expressed  In  research-octane  num- 
bers, which  are  the  higher  of  the  two. 

Since  1930,  the  average  research-octane 
number  of  regular  U.S.  gasoline  has  risen 
30  points,  from  63  to  93.  During  the  same 
period,  premium  gasoline  has  risen  in  octane 
from  72  to  just  over  100. 

Both  of  these  Increases  were  made  neces- 
sary by  the  rise  In  automobile  horsepower. 
In  the  past  10  years  alone  the  average  horse- 
power of  American  cars  rose  from  133  to  250. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  we  can  drive 
heavier  cars  faster.  The  Increase  In  horse- 
power has  been  accomplished  largely  by  the 
Increase  In  what  is  called  the  compression 
ratio  of  engines:  the  proportion  of  com- 
pressed and  uncompressed  gases  In  the  cyl- 
inders. Early  cars  had  a  compression  ratio 
of  about  4.5-to-l — that  is,  the  gaseous  fuel 
occupying  4.5  units  of  space  got  squeezed 
by  the  piston  Into  1  unit  of  space.  To- 
day's automobile  engines  range  between  8.5- 
and  10.5-to-l:  10.5  units  of  volume  get  com- 
pressed into  1  unit.  The  early  gasolines 
satisfied  the  low-compression  engines  before 
1920.  Then,  when  compression  ratios  began 
to  rise,  engineers  discovered  that  gasoline 
knocked.  They  set  out  to  find  an  additive 
to  correct  this.  More  than  30,000  compounds 
that  would  burn  and  were  compatible  with 
gasoline  were  tested  before  tetraethyl  lead 
was  discovered.  This  worked.  A  teaspoonful 
of  tetraethyl  lead  can  raise  the  research-oc- 
tane level  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  from  10  to 
18  points  by  acting  to  smooth  out  the  burn- 
ing process  In  the  cylinders.  Result:  engi- 
neers could  Increase  horsepower  without  en- 
gine knock. 

Today,  there  are  many  gasolines  for  sale 
that  will  not  knock  In  high -compression  en- 
gines. About  98  percent  of  them  contain 
lead.  By  law,  these  products  must  be  dyed. 
The  color  serves  as  a  warning,  because  lead 
Is  poisonous  in  Its  pure  state.  Also,  pumps 
must  be  marked  with  the  warning  that  the 
gasoline  contains  lead.  (According  to  the 
Ethyl  Corp..  however,  gasoline  Itself  is  more 
poisonous  than  the  minute  amounts  of  lead — 
1  in  1.300  parts — it  contains.  The  company 
says  Its  tests  Indicate  that  leaded  gasoline 
does  not  pollute  the  atmosphere  after  com- 
bustion any  more  than  imleaded  gasolines.) 
Besides  using  lead,  gasoline  engineers  have 
developed  other  ways  of  raising  octane  num- 
bers. In  the  manufacturing  process,  for  in- 
stance,  they   have    Introduced   methods   of 


crack  and  reforming  by  the  use  of  heat 
and  catalysts.  These  result  In  rearranging 
the  molecular  structure  of  the  hydrocarbons 
In  gasoline  Into  longer  chain,  or  branched, 
compounds  which  burn  more  efficiently  than 
those  found  in  nature  or  created  through 
simple  distillation. 

Octane  numbers  have  been  rising  steadily, 
but  It  appears  that  the  race  upward  is  near 
an  end.  Using  a  higher-octane-number 
gasoline  in  a  car  which  can  run  efficiently 
on  lower  octane  gas  will  not  give  more  mile- 
age In  that  car.  In  other  words  If  your  car 
performs  well  on  regular  gas.  you  do  not 
need  the  octane  rating  of  premium.  Using 
premium  gasoline  In  such  a  car  will  not  Im- 
prove Its  mileage  or  Increase  Its  speed. 

To  how  high  will  compression  ratios  and 
octane  numbers  go?  Probably  not  much 
higher.  An  Esso  engineer  says:  "The  prac- 
tical production  limit  of  octane  number  with 
present  reforming  facilities  and  lead  Is  about 
110  today.  But  an  engine  requiring  that 
m-uch  octane  would  probably  have  a  12-to-l 
compression  ratio.  And  a  ratio  of  11  to  1 
tends  to  create  prelgnltlon  (Ignition  of  the 
gasoline  before  the  power  stroke  has  been 
completed)  and  other  problems  before  It 
starts  detonation." 

The  testing  of  gasolines  does  not  take 
place  Ml  laboratories  only.  Road  testing  of 
actual  automobiles  Is  also  useful,  because  car 
engines  perform  differently  from  the  special- 
ized engines  used  In  the  labs.  Esso  has  a 
machine  for  road  testing  called  the  mileage 
accumulation  dynamometer  (MAD)  which 
electronically  "drives"  eight  cars  on  station- 
ary platforms.  Esso  uses  employees'  cars  of 
all  makes  and  vintages  for  these  tests.  The 
car  wheels  move  on  large  drums,  there  Is  a 
fan  to  stimulate  the  airspeed  of  driving,  and 
the  entire  trip — distance,  speed,  stops,  starts, 
slowdowns — Is  programed  on  tape.  There  Is 
a  city  driving  test,  which  consists  of  many 
starts  and  stops,  with  slow  travel  In  between; 
there  Is  a  highspeed  turnpike  run;  there  Is 
the  "milk  run"  of  suburban  driving;  and 
there  is  a  special  run  that  simulates  the  driv- 
ing from  the  Venezuelan  coast  to  Caracas, 
3,000  feet  higher. 

This  and  other  tests  are  in  constant  use  by 
oil  companies  to  make  sure  gasoline  performs 
well  In  automobiles,  but  every  once  In  a 
while  they  come  up  against  an  Insatiable 
engine.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Pontlac  people 
created  one  with  three  two-barrel  carburetors 
that  could  not  be  satisfied  by  any  commer- 
cial gasoline.  Many  compact  cars  and  cer- 
tain small  European  cars  with  manual  trans- 
missions used  to  have  a  tendency  to  split 
gasoline  in  the  Intake  manifold.  The 
lighter,  more  volatile  portions  of  the  fuel, 
which  rated  lower  on  the  octane  scale,  were 
swept  into  the  engine  ahead  of  the  heavier 
fractions  which  carried  the  high  antiknock 
Ingredient.  Thus,  although  the  gasoline 
met  the  engineers'  specifications  on  octane, 
the  engines  knocked. 

The  carburetors  of  a  number  of  these  cars 
had  to  be  redesigned  to  correct  this  char- 
acteristic; and  the  makers  of  gasoline  had 
to  change  their  product  to  "put  more  octane 
In  the  light  end"  of  the  gasoline.  This  kind 
of  Interaction  between  the  automotive  indus- 
try and  the  oil  Industry  goes  on  constantly: 
It  has  to;  they  can't  live  without  each  other. 
Although  octane  rating  Is  the  quality  of 
gasoline  most  obvious  to  the  driver,  and  the 
one  by  which  most  motorists  rate  gasoline. 
It  Is  actually  only  one  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant gasoline  characteristics.  Grade  for 
grade.  In  each  market,  major  brands  of  gaso- 
line are  almost  Identical  In  octane  rating. 
The  sales  appeals  of  the  different  brands  are 
generally  based  on  other  aspects.  Thus,  Shell 
sells  mileage  and  additives;  Texaco  mer- 
chandises the  fact  that  It  Is  the  only  com- 
pany selling  the  same  brand  In  all  50  States 
(they  claim  their  product  is  "localized"  for 
different  areas);  Esso  Extra  "puts  a  tiger  in 
your  tank"  (a  motorist  asking  for  the  Esso 
regular  was  told  by  a  station  attendant,  "Oh 
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you  want  the  pussycat"):  American  adver- 
tises Its  clear  Amoco  as  the  only  premium 
gasoline  without  lead;  Mobil  sells  "high 
energy,"  and,  formerly,  "megatane  rating"  as 
a  better  way  to  rate  gasoline  than  octane, 
and  so  forth. 

All  these  claims  are  true,  if  occasionally 
poetic,  but  all  are  somewhat  InterchEinge- 
able.  "From  the  broad  view,"  a  Shell  engi- 
neer said,  "you  could  say  that  all  brands  of 
gasoline  of  the  same  grade  In  the  same  market 
are  alike.  Yet  there  are  differences  between 
brands — small,  but  Important,  because  we 
put  them  there.  Our  control  is  so  good,  and 
our  tests  so  sensitive,  we  can  take  a  hundred 
different  samples  of  gasoline,  split  each  one 
into  two  lots,  and  match  every  sample  with 
Its  other  half,  in  a  blind  test,  with  100  percent 
accuracy." 

Many  of  the  additives  that  Shell  uses  in 
gasoline  are  used  by  other  major  oil  com- 
panies in  their  gasolines:  lead  (tetraethyl 
and  tetramethyl,  plus  the  chlorine  and 
bromine  scavengers  that  come  with  lead)  for 
octane:  phosphorus  compounds  to  neutralize 
the  effects  of  lead  salts  deposited  in  the 
engine  after  combustion  (Shell  calls  such 
compounds  TCP  which,  they  say.  has  no 
specific  meaning  but  stands  for  this  whole 
class  of  compounds);  detergents  to  keep  the 
*  gasline  and  carburetor  clean:  antl-lclng 
compounds  to  prevent  Icing  In  the  carburetor. 
(Such  icing  occurs  generally  at  tempera- 
tiu-es  between  35°  and  40°  F.  when  the  hu- 
midity is  above  80  percent;  this  atmospheric 
condition  Is  found  most  often  In  Vancouver. 
British  Columbia,  a  favorite  testing  spot  of 
gasoline  companies.)  Gasolines  also  contain 
anticorrosion  compounds  to  suppress  chem- 
ical reactions  between  gasoline  and  engine 
metals:  and  gum  inhibitors  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  varnishlike  deposits  which 
could  foul  the  fuel  system  of  a  car  from  tank 
to  carburetor. 

Shell  has  several  patented  additives  that 
do  some  of  these  things  a  little  better,  but 
most  gasoline  additives  are  bought  from  the 
same  gryup  of  chemical  companies  by  oil 
companies;  thus  it  is  In  the  amounts  used 
and  the  types  selected  that  gasolines  mainly 
differ. 

Shell's  mileage  claim  Is  based  on  a  portion 
of  their  gasoline  called  platformate.  The 
name  derives  from  "platintun  re-forming," 
the  process  by  which  this  Ingredient  Is  made. 
When  asked  If  Shell  was  the  only  company 
using  platformate.  a  Shell  engineer  said. 
"No." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  platformate  does 
add  mileage  to  gasoline;  but  what  affects 
gasoline  mileage  is  not  so  much  the  compo- 
sition of  the  fuel  as  the  driving  habits  of  the 
motorist.  A  man  who  likes  to  loaf  along  at 
40  miles  an  hour  may  get  20  miles  from  a 
gallon  of  gasoline.  In  the  same  car  at  80 
miles  per  hour  he  will  get  only  11  miles  per 
gallon.  The  difference  is  largely  eaten  up  by 
wind  resistance — it  takes  eight  times  the 
horsepower  to  fight  the  wind  at  80  miles  per 
hour  as  It  does  at  40.  Thus,  you  can  save  a 
little  gasoline  by  keeping  the  windows  rolled 
up,  but  you're  apt  to  be  uncomfortable  on  a 
hot  day.  Stop-and-go  driving  consumes 
more  gasoline  than  steady  turnpike  cruis- 
ing. Too,  a  man  who  starts  fast,  drives  fast 
and  stops  fast  may  get  five  miles  fewer  per 
gallon  than  a  man  who  drives  in  a  less  com- 
pulsive manner.  According  to  Mobil,  which 
sponsors  a  cross-country  "economy  run"  each 
year,  easy,  smooth  acceleration  on  takeoff 
may  save  up  to  10  miles  per  gallon. 

An  idling  motor  gets  no  mileage  but  burns 
gas — about  0.75  gallons  per  hour;  thus 
stalled  traffic  wastes  gasoline.  Modern  cars 
have  more  and  more  power  accessories:  air 
conditioners,  power  steering,  power  brakes, 
etc.  These  added  items  may  account  for 
30  percent  of  a  car's  total  gasoline  consump- 
tion. 

Then,  take  Texaco's  claim  of  "localizing." 
True,  Texaco  Is  the  only  company  merchan- 
dising the  same  brand  of  gasoline  in  all  50 


States,  but  most  companies  distribute  their 
products  in  several  geographical  areas.  No 
matter  what  briind  you  favor,  you  are  not 
buying  the  same  gasoline  in  Maine  as  you 
are  in  Florida.  Different  climates  demand 
different  kinds  of  gasoline.  For  example, 
gasoline  has  the  unlqxie  quality  of  boiling 
over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures  instead  of 
vaporizing  all  at  once  like  water.  The  10- 
percent  point — the  temperature  point  at 
which  10  percent  of  the  gasoline  has  vapor- 
ized '  termines  ease  of  starting;  but  a  gas- 
oline :,hat  starts  easily  in  winter  would  stall 
a  car  In  summer  through  vapor  lock;  It 
would  turn  to  vapor  In  the  gasoline  line  and 
fuel  pump.  All  companies  are  aware  of  these 
problems.  They  are  constantly  changing  the 
blends  of  ingredients.  Many  use  "line 
blending,"  a  continuously  changing  process 
in  which  various  materials  are  poured  in 
predetermined  amounts  Into  the  pipeline  to 
create  gasolines  for  a  particular  locality, 
humidity,  altitude,  temperature  range  (one 
company  has  more  than  200  weather  maps 
Indicating  the  97-percent  probability  of  ex- 
pected temperature  and  humidity  range  In 
all  parts  of  this  country). 

As  for  Esso's  tiger:  the  Ethyl  Corp. 
surveys  major  brands  of  gasoline  all  over  the 
country  once  each  month.  They  use  a  mes- 
senger service  to  buy  half  gallons  of  gasoline 
at  1,100  different  service  stations  in  50  cities. 
Tliese  are  then  shipped  In  Identical  cans  to 
five  Ethyl  laboratories  In  different  areas  and 
tested  by  the  research  and  motor  methods  for 
octane  rating.  The  results  of  the  tests  are 
coded  and  sent  to  the  various  major  oil  com- 
panies. Each  company  Is  told  only  its  own 
code  name  so  each  can  identify  its  own  prod- 
uct and  see  it  in  relation  to  its  competitors, 
but  cannot  Identify  the  other  brands.  These 
continuing  checks  show  that  there  Is  more 
variation  between  the  octane  ratings  of  gas- 
olines in  different  markets  (lowest  in  Denver. 
Colo.)  than  there  is  between  competing 
brands  In  the  same  market.  So,  whether 
you  buy  a  tiger,  a  dinosaur  (Sinclair)  or 
some  other  animal,  the  octane  number  of  your 
gasoline  will  not  vary  much. 

Esso  also  advertises  Its  "cleaning  power" 
and  "firing  power."  As  noted,  many  major 
branded  gasolines  contain  detergents  to  keep 
carburetors  and  gaslines  clean;  all  that  con- 
tain lead  usually  have  another  Ingredient  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  lead  salts  resulting 
from  combustion  from  the  shorting  out  of 
spark  plugs.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Esso's 
detergents  and  "scavengers"  may  not  be  dif- 
ferent from  others,  or  used  In  different  quan- 
tities. 

And  when  it  comes  to  cleanliness  in  gaso- 
line, you're  in  American  Oil  territory.  All 
gasolines  are  clean  and  are  kept  as  clean  as 
possible  from  refinery  to  automobile.  But 
American  makes  a  special  point  of  the  fact 
that  Amoco  Is  the  only  premium  gasoline 
which  achieves  a  high  octane  rating  (around 
100)  without  the  addition  of  lead.  The  com- 
pany sells  the  Idea  of  cleanliness  at  the 
pump  (even  to  putting  a  final  filter  in  the 
hose)  and  in  performance. 

An  American  engineer  said,  "I've  always 
driven  Bulcks  and  I've  always  used  premium 
gas.  In  my  old  Buick.  In  5  years,  I  changed 
spark  plugs  three  times  and  mufflers  twice. 
Since  I've  been  with  American,  using  Amoco, 
I've  driven  the  new  car  for  4  years  without 
replacing  either  plugs  or  muffler."  But  the 
gasoline  Industry  Is  generally  unimpressed  by 
Amoco's  purity.  An  Ethyl  engineer  says.  "If 
98  percent  of  all  automobile,  truck,  and  avia- 
tion gas  in  this  country  contains  lead,  there 
must  be  advantages  In  its  use."  A  com- 
peting gasoline  company  says:  "Anyone  can 
refine  octane  numbers  out  of  crude  oil,  but 
the  higher  you  go  the  more  expensive  It  be- 
comes. There's  an  economic  advantage  In 
refusing  to  use  lead;  why,  even  American's 
own  trucks  run  on  their  leaded  regular  gas — 
the  same  trucks  they  use  to  deliver  unleaded 
gas  to  their  stations."    However,  American 


Is  willing  to  take  a  smaller  profit  markup  on 
their  Amoco  to  achieve  brand  differentiation 
In  some  States. 

As  for  Mobil's  "megatane"  rating:  the  point 
they  made  Is  that  octane  is  not  the  only 
criterion  of  gasoline  performance.  They  are 
certainly  right.  There  are  tests  for  ignition 
corrosive  sulfur,  distillation,  gravity,  vapor 
pressure,  flash  fire  point,  and  so  on — all  of 
them  Important  in  gasoline,  all  of  them  done 
periodically  by  the  major  companies. 

As  one  oil  engineer  said:  "We  can  all  do 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  with  gasoline 
and  with  additives.  The  product  we  txirn  out 
reflects  not  so  much  our  special  ability,  as 
our  own  Judgment  about  what  should  be 
built  Into  the  gasoline — what  the  motwlat 
wants,  what  the  cars  demand." 

And  what  does  the  motorist  want?  He 
wants  a  gasoline  as  inexpensive  as  possible 
that  will  start  easily,  make  his  car  run  with- 
out knock,  and  give  good  mileage.  This  la 
why  regular-grade  gasoline  outsells  premium 
gasoline  about  2  to  1 — It's  from  2'/2  to 
4'/2  cents  per  gallon  cheaper  and  will  satisfy 
the  majority  of  automobiles.  There  are  gaso- 
lines cheaper  than  regular — and  with  lower 
octane  numbers,  such  as  Gulftane  and 
Sunoco  190 — which  will  satisfy  the  40  percent 
of  automobiles  with  low-compression  en- 
gines, cars  built  before  1955  and  still  extant. 
There  are  also  more  gasolines  coming  on  the 
market  between  regular  and  premium  grades 
to  take  care  of  some  new  medium-hot 
engines. 

No  generalization  can  be  made  about  which 
particular  brand  or  grade  of  gasoline  is  best 
for  a  particular  engine.  Two  engines  of  the 
same  make,  of  the  same  rated  compression 
ratio,  and  with  sequential  serial  numbers, 
may  vary  as  much  as  5  percent  In  their  octane 
requirements.  Only  the  man  driving  the  car 
can  know  which  gasoline  does  the  Job. 

The  kind  of  gasoline  recommended  by  the 
car  manufacturer  is  usually  adequate  to  give 
standard  performance.  But  under  special 
conditions — particularly  cold  weather,  or 
when  the  car  carries  the  full  power  pack,  air 
conditioning,  power  steering,  etc. — It  may  be 
necessary  to  upgrade  the  maker's  specifica- 
tions. 

For  example,  a  young  commuter  who  knows 
about  automobiles  says:  "I  have  two  cars  and 
a  one-car  garage.  This  means  the  old  car 
sits  outside.  In  the  summer  it  runs  fine  on 
regular  gas.  But  In  winter,  premium  gas 
makes  the  difference  between  start  and  no 
start  with  an  old,  slightly  rundown  battery 
(cold  decreases  the  efficiency  of  all  storage 
batteries).  I  don't  need  the  higher  octane, 
but  I  do  need  the  other  controls  built  into 
premium."  Conversely,  a  new  car  packed 
with  power  accessories  under  a  low,  modern 
hood  may  need  higher  octane  gas  in  hot 
weather — because  the  equipment  leaves  less 
room  for  ventilation,  raises  the  temperature 
under  the  hood,  and  increases  "soak-back," 
the  absorption  of  engine  heat  by  the  fuel 
system  when  the  car  stands  still  after  a  fast 
run.  As  underhood  temperatures  increase, 
octane  number  requirements  rise — and  so 
does  the  need  for  a  gasoline  with  more  con- 
trolled volatility  to  prevent  vapor  lock. 

Gasolines  are  highly  competitive  because 
there  are  so  many  major  manufacturers — 18 
as  against  only  4  majors  in  the  automobile 
Industry.  There  is  fierce  fighting  for  minus- 
cule economic  advantages — a  fraction  of  a 
cent  saved  on  the  manufacture  of  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  may  mean  millions  of  dollars 
earned  for  a  company.  The  Industry  has 
been  led  Into  Increasing  Its  refining  and 
distribution  capacity  out  of  proportion  with 
proved  crude  oil  reserves  and  much  more 
quickly  than  the  rise  In  the  use  of  the  prod- 
uct. For,  although  car  registrations  in  the 
United  States  have  gone  up  from  four  ve- 
hicles in  1895  to  over  70  million  today,  the 
use  of  gasoline  has  not  kept  pace.  John  G- 
Winger,  oil  specialist  for  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  writes:  "The  way  a  man  feels 
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about  his  automobile  has  it  earlier  times 
been  likened  to  a  romances  The  attention 
he  devoted  to  his  car  followed  closely  that 
which  he  accorded  his  family;  Indeed  It  has 
been  suggested  the  car  sometimes  actually 
seemed  to  have  top  priority  •  •  •  but  this  Is 
no  longer  the  case.  Less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
accumulated  annual  mileage  stems  from  the 
use  of  the  automobile  for  recreation  travel. 

"Between  1918  and  1956  there  was  an  eight- 
fold Increase  (in  per  capita  gasoline  con- 
sumption) .  But  in  1956,  quite  abruptly,  per- 
caplta-consumptlon  growth  almost  came  to  a 
halt,  and  has  risen  but  little  since." 

These  facts  have  signlflcance  for  the 
motorist.  For  example,  o0  companies  are 
now  doing  everything  they  can  to  attract 
him  by  selling  aspirin,  razor  blades,  and 
garden  supplies  In  service  'stations  and  of- 
fering such  peripheral  services  as  vending 
machines,  motels,  and  restaurants.  One  sta- 
tion in  Gramercy,  La.,  is  calUd  a  "moto  mat" 
and  features  a  lounge,  play  yard  for  children, 
air  conditioning,  outside  eating  patios  and 
food  from  vending  machines. 

Oil  companies  also  have  Issued  about  55 
million  credit  cards  to  motorists  and  last 
year  gave  away  about  200  million  free  maps 
at  a  cost  of  around  $14  million.  A  Humble 
marketing  executive  said,  "Service  station 
dealers  give  more  things  free  to  customers 
than  any  other  business  I  know:  free  rest- 
rooms,  free  road  maps,  free  touring  service, 
free  safety  checks  on  tlrea,  brakes,  oil  and 
batteries,  and  even  free  setvlce  like  blowing 
up  bicycle  tires,  beach  balU,  and  baby  bal- 
loons." 1 

More  important,  the  production  glut,  the 
lack  of  storage  space  (only  about  60  days' 
supply  of  gasoline  for  the  \»'hole  country  can 
be  stored,  and  It  cannot  be  stored  for  too 
long  without  deteriorating)!,  and  the  compe- 
tition among  oil  companies  and  their  200,000 
dealers — almost  all  of  who^n  are  lessees  and 
are  theoretically  in  business  for  themselves — 
make  for  a  gasoline  price  situation  favorable 
to  motorists.  | 

Gasoline  retail  prices  will  probably  not 
rise  in  the  foreseeable  future;  In  fact,  if 
Intense  competition  continues  to  operate, 
prices  will  probably  continue  to  slide  as 
they  have  been  doing  for  nearly  10  years. 

Local  gasoline  price  wars  will  almost  cer- 
tainly continue,  although  probably  on  a 
lesser  scale.  The  Industry  realizes  that  such 
price  attrition  cost  them  $700  million  In 
1962,  much  more  serious  than  the  $140  mil- 
lion Inroad  into  American  oil  profits  at- 
tributed to  Soviet  competition  in  the  same 
year.  Recently,  a  price  war  In  Providence, 
R.I.,  dropped  the  wholesale  price  of  gasoline 
to  6.7  cents  per  gallon,  the  lowest  in  20 
years.  A  few  years  ago,  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  the 
wholesale  price  hit  an  all-time  low  of  4.4 
cents  a  gallon  In  a  price  war. 

In  some  areas,  price  wars  rage  almost  per- 
petually; Los  Angeles,  for  example,  and  De- 
troit. A  recent  price  war  in  New  Jersey  lasted 
for  5  years. 

One  oddity  of  price  wafi,  long  known  by 
economists  but  only  recently  understood 
by  service  station  people,  is  that  no  matter 
how  low  the  price  goes,  the  per  capita  use  of 
gasoline  remains  the  same.  That  Is,  one 
station  may  Increase  Its  volume  by  dropping 
price,  but  it  does  so  only  at  the  expense  of 
other  stations  in  the  area.  When  the  others 
drop  their  prices  in  self-defense,  the  motorist 
no  longer  gains  an  advantage  from  buying 
from  the  first  price  cutter.  In  any  case,  he 
does  not  buy  more  gas,  because  his  car  holds 
the  same  amount  as  before,  he  can't  store 
extra  gasoline  the  way  he  can  other  com- 
modities, and  if  he  drives  farther  he  will 
Boon  find  himself  outside  the  price  war  zone. 
Some  drivers 'actually  feel  guilty  about  their 
bargains.  One  such  person  failed  to  show  up 
at  his  regular  station  until  a  price  war  ended. 
"I  figured  you  were  losing  money  on  every 
gallon."  he  told  the  propr|lptor,  "so  I  bought 
someplace  else." 


But  even  where  there  is  no  price  war,  it  is 
wise  to  shop  for  gtisoline  by  price.  Each 
station  has  the  authority  to  set  Its  own  price, 
except  in  New  Jersey,  which  has  a  fair  trade 
law  which  enables  suppliers  to  fix  the  retail 
price  of  gasoline.  One  oil  company  made  a 
check  recently  and  found  17  different  prices 
posted  lor  its  brand  in  Los  Angeles;  41  differ- 
ent prices  In  Portland,  Oreg.;  14  In  New 
Orleans;  7  in  Houston;  18  in  Baltimore,  and 
10  in  Atlanta.  Gasoline  prices  in  Manhattan, 
where  rents  are  high  and  there  are  few  serv- 
ice stations,  may  run  as  much  as  4  cents  a 
gallon  higher  than  In  nearby  Nassau  County 
(more  If  Nassau  has  one  of  Its  price  wars). 
Gasoline  prices  abroad  are  much  higher 
than  in  the  United  States.  This  price  differ- 
ential is  largely  the  result  of  higher  foreign 
taxes.  For  example,  the  retail  price  of  a 
gallon  of  premium  gasoline  is  almost  identi- 
cal in  France  (21.7  cents)  and  Puerto  Rico 
(21.6  cents).  But  the  French  motorist  pays 
80.1  cents  per  gallon  at  the  pump.  The 
price  he  pays  Includes  the  highest  gasoline 
tax  In  the  free  world,  58.4  cents  per  gallon. 
In  San  Juan,  tax  adds  only  8  cents  to  the 
price  of  a  gallon  of  premium,  making  a  total 
pump  price  of  29.6  cents  per  gallon. 

Motorists  should  be  aware  that  in  Europe 
premium  octane  ratings  are  close  to  our  own, 
except  In  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  Latin 
America,  where  there  are  many  old  cars, 
octane  ratings  are  low.  In  Argentina,  for 
example,  regular  gasoline  rates  77,  In  Brazil, 
79. 

Gasoline  taxes  In  the  United  States  are 
lower  than  In  most  other  countries,  but  still 
they  total  50  percent  or  more  of  the  retail 
price  of  gas.  That  is,  the  retail  price  of  a 
gallon  of  regular  U.S.  gas  averages  Just  over 
20  cents  and  the  tax  adds  another  10  cents. 
This  includes  an  average  6-cent  State  tax,  a 
4-cent  Federal  tax,  and.  In  some  localities,  a 
sales  tax  as  well. 

Gasoline  taxes  are  supposed  to  be  set  aside 
and  the  money  used  for  better  roads,  but 
more  often  than  not  they  are  dumped  Into 
the  general  fund  and  spent  on  all  sorts  of 
Government  projects.  Since  1932.  more 
than  $1  billion  of  New  York  State  gasoline 
tax  revenue  has  been  used  for  purposes  other 
than  construction  of  highways.  In  the  year 
1960  alone,  approximately  $1,700  million  of 
the  $6  billion  annual  Federal  gasoline  tax 
money  was  diverted  to  non-highway  pur- 
poses. 

This  fact  Irritates  the  oil  companies,  and 
so  does  the  high  percentage  of  gasoline  tax 
In  relation  to  other  excise  taxes.  The  tax 
on  gas  Is  five  times  as  high  as  the  tax  on 
furs,  diamonds  and  perfumes,  all  of  which 
are  generally  considered  less  essential  than 
gasoline.  The  oil  companies  are  even  more 
miffed  that  taxes  on  luxury  Items  may  be  re- 
moved altogether  while  their  own  product 
appears  to  be  saddled  Indefinitely  with  taxes. 
It  seems  clear  that,  since  oil  companies 
produce  gasoline  on  a  narrow  profit  margin, 
the  only  way  the  overall  price  can  be  sub- 
stantially cut  is  to  cut  the  tax.  And  this 
can  only  happen  by  means  of  legislative 
action.  ("If  you  care,"  the  oil  companies 
say,  "write  a  letter  to  your  Congressman.") 
Falling  the  unlikely  event  of  legislative 
tax  cuts  In  the  near  future,  the  economic 
pattern  throughout  the  gasoline  industry  Is 
set  In  a  rigid  pattern.  Taxes  have  been  ris- 
ing steadily  and  probably  will  continue  to  do 
so;  octane  numbers  have  also  been  climbing 
steadily,  but  probably  will  not  continue  to 
rise  much;  gasoline  retail  prices  are  dropping 
slightly  but  steadily;  volume  Is  growing,  but 
not  In  pace  with  the  increase  In  the  number 
of  automobiles. 

The  oil   companies  all  employ  a  staff  of 
economists.     Small  wonder. 


PROCEDURE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.     THOMPSON     of     Texas.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 


dress the  House  for   1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  we  listened  to  some 
well-deserved  tributes  to  our  highly  re- 
spected and  admired  Parliamentarian, 
the  Honorable  Lew  Deschler.  He  was 
praised  for  many  attributes — his  fair- 
ness, his  wise  rulings,  his  unquestioned 
integrity,  and  many  others. 

After  the  session,  I  asked  Lew  if  a  rul- 
ing, made  on  his  recommendation,  had 
ever  been  reversed  on  appeal  to  the 
House.  He  said  that  it  had  not,  and 
that  only  10  times  in  his  many  years  of 
service  had  one  been  appealed. 

Very  early  in  his  service,  the  House 
did  reverse  a  previous  ruling  which  the 
House,  itself,  had  made.  Lew's  predeces- 
sor had  advised  on  a  point  of  order.  On 
appeal,  the  House  reversed  the  ruling; 
and  during  Lew's  first  year,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  then  Speaker,  the  House  re- 
versed its  own  findings,  reestablishing 
the  ruling  made  in  the  first  place.  But, 
not  once  in  Lew's  long  service  has  the 
House  found  that  he  was  at  fault. 

It  is  well  known  even  to  a  casual  stu- 
dent of  legislative  affairs  that  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  every  ruling 
made  by  the  Chair  is  on  the  advice  of  the 
Parliamentarian,  who  stands,  or  sits,  be- 
side the  Presiding  OflBcer  and  who  guides 
him  in  every  such  decision. 

This  fact  came  to  my  mind  when  I  read 
a  recent  article  in  a  monthly  publication 
criticizing  the  Raybum  Building.    The 
author  made  a  big  thing  of  the  procedure 
of  a  session  which  took  place  on  March 
18,  1955,  almost  10  years  ago  to  the  day. 
Speaker  Raybum,  knowing  full  well 
how  overcrowded  many  Congressmen's 
ofiBces  had  become,  realized  that  new  and 
more  adequate  quarters  were  essential 
if  we  were  to  render  top  service  to  our 
constituencies.    There  was  no  question 
of  the  ultimate  construction  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Raybum  Building.   An 
appropriations  bill,  then  about  to  be  con- 
sidered, included  funds  for  preliminary 
studies  toward  this  end.     Speaker  Ray- 
bum thought  that  it  would  be  wise  since 
the  new  building  was  inevitable  anyway 
to  start  immediately  the  preliminary  ex- 
cavations and  the  long  process  of  foun- 
dation laying  and  so  on.    Therefore,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  the  Speaker  took 
the  the  fioor  and  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  appropriate  the  funds  to 
start  construction.    Since  the  construc- 
tion had  not  been  authorized,  the  offer- 
ing of  this  amendment  would  constitute 
legislation    on    an    appropriations    bill. 
Speaker  Raybum  explained  the  neces- 
sity for  expediting  the  new  building  and 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  House 
would  see  fit  to  permit  this  procedure. 

Only  one  objection  was  raised.  I  re- 
member vividly  how  it  came  about  be- 
cause I  was  presiding  at  the  time.  As 
the  amendment  was  being  read,  Mr. 
Hoffmann,  of  Michigan,  rose  to  his  feet 
and  made  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment.  I  informed  him  that  he 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  amendment 
had  been  read.    He  sat  down  in  the  front 
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row.  and  I  fully  expected  him  to  bob  up 
to  his  feet  the  very  moment  the  Clerk  hns 
finished  reading.  However,  when  that 
time  came,  he  was  busy  talking  to  a  man 
sitting  beside  him. 

Mr.  Clarence  Cannon,  who  was 
handling  the  bill,  then  sought  recogni- 
tion which,  of  course,  was  granted.  He 
stated  that  he  thought  the  amendment 
was  proper  and  that  the  committee  ac- 
cepted it.  Then,  Mr.  Hoffmann  suddenly 
woke  up  and  made  his  point  of  order. 
Since  another  Member  had  been  recog- 
nized and  had  spoken  on  the  merits  of 
the  amendment  before  Mr.  Hoffmann 
sought  recognition,  the  point  of  order, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  came  too 
late.    That  is  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  later  rared  and  stormed, 
claiming  that  he  had  not  had  a  proper 
opportunity  to  make  his  point  of  order. 
Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  and  I 
have  always  had  a  hunch  that  maybe  he 
did  not  really  want  to  make  the  point  but 
merely  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sound 
off.  a  pastime  in  which  he  indulged  him- 
self very  frequently.  In  any  event,  Mr. 
Hoffmann  was  one  of  the  smartest  parlia- 
mentarians in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  any 
ruling  which  I  made  was  subject  to  ap- 
peal. I  expect  he  also  knew  that  my  rul- 
ing was  only  a  reflection  of  Lew  I>esch- 
ler's  wise  judgment  and  so  he  very  un- 
derstandably refrained  from  wasting 
time  appealing  it. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
implies  that  my  ruling  was  arbitrary  and 
that  it  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
Speaker  Rayburn  and  I  both  came  from 
Texas,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  The 
author,  if  he  is  going  to  report  on  legis- 
lative procedure  in  the  Congress,  would 
do  well  to  study  the  machinery  by  which 
rulings  are  made  and  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  his  criticism  of  the 
ruling  is  actually  a  reflection  on  Lew 
Deschler,  a  man  who  has  never  had  a 
decision  reversed  in  the  House  and 
against  whom  only  a  fool  would  lay  a 
charge  of  skulduggery  of  any  kind.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  the  author  had  some 
printer's  ink  to  sell  and  if  he  had 
bothered  to  find  them  out.  the  facts 
would  not  necessarily  have  contributed  to 
the  idea  he  wanted  to  put  across. 

Those  of  us  in  public  life  have  learned 
to  shrug  off  such  barbs  when  they  are 
aimed  at  us.  but  we  do  not  like  it  a  bit 
when  they  are  made  against  such  a  one 
as  our  beloved  Parliamentarian,  Lew 
Deschler. 


ST.  LOUIS  AIR  PARK.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  1965  issue  of  Industrial  Devel- 
opment and  Manufacturers  Record  there 
appeared  an  article  on  St.  Louis  Air  Park 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I  feel  this  reference 
study  merits  the  consideration  of  all 


those  interested  in  America's  industrial 
growth,  and  I  include  it  herewith: 
A  Modern  Concept  in  Action 
(By  Herald  Latham) 

Big  things  often  have  their  beginnings  In 
Insignificant  events.  Such  Is  the  case  of  St. 
Louis  Air  Park  and  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
Airport — twin  developments  to  which  the  fa- 
cility planner  seeking  a  mld-Amerlca  loca- 
tion should  direct  careful  attention. 

As  they  stand  now.  the  twins  offer  a  sizable 
captive  market  In  the  St.  Louis  area  and 
four-dlmenslonal  transportation  to  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  trained  and  ample 
labor,  favorable  taxation,  access  to  leading 
St.  Louis  area  and  Missouri  educational  In- 
stitutions, and  many  other  attributes  which 
fill  out  an  extraordinarily  attractive  package 
for  Industry — Into  which  industry  is  expected 
to  pour  a  $200  million  plant  and  equipment 
Investment  In  the  next  decade. 

The  Insignificant  event  to  which  these  twin 
developments  owe  their  beginning  occurred 
one  nasty  day  early  in  1958  at  St.  Louis' 
Lambert  Field  •   •   •. 

LONG,    long    wait 

If  you've  ever  waited  at  the  end  of  a  run- 
way for  45  min\ites  for  a  green  light  for 
your  turn  to  take  off,  you  know  how  Paul 
HagUn  felt  as  he  sat  In  his  Cessna.  He  was, 
to  put  It  quite  accxirately,  heated  up.  Both 
under  the  collar  and  under  the  cowling. 

"Look,"  he  growled  Into  the  mike,  "you 
either  got  to  let  me  takeoff  or  I'm  going  to 
have  to  cut  my  engine  and  let  It  cool  ofif. 
It's  running  red  hot." 

"Can  you  take  off  from  the  taxi  strip?"  the 
tower  half  suggested,  appalled  at  the  thought 
of  further  delaying  the  long  line  of  planes 
awaiting  their  chance  at  the  busy  runway 
while  the  Cessna's  engine  cooled. 

"Roger.  I  can  takeoff  from  a  cow  pasture 
If  you  got  one  handy,"  Mr.  HagUn  replied. 

So  he  turned  around  and  lumbered  to  a 
clear  taxlway  and  took  off. 

"It  was  right  then,"  Mr.  HagUn  recently 
recalled  for  ID,  "that  I  decided  St.  Louis  did 
not  have  adequate  facilities  for  general  avia- 
tion. And  so  the  upshot  of  It  was  that  I 
started  looking  around  for  some  land  that 
maybe  an  airport  could  be  built  on." 

•  •  •  •  • 

LOAD  BEARING  TESTED 

Horner  &  Shifrln  were  called  In  again  to 
test  the  load-bearing  capacity  of  the  air- 
park's soil. 

Friction  piles  driven  to  30  feet,  the  engi- 
neers reported,  develop  bearing  capacities  of 
30  tons  each.  The  surface  capacity  at  5  feet 
was  found  to  be  2.000  pounds.  Refusal  point 
for  piles  is  within  60  feet  of  the  surface.  All 
this  means  that  only  structures  expected  to 
have  high  loadings  would  have  to  resort  to 
heavy  piling;  others  could  depend  upon 
poured  footings. 

While  Haglin  &  Co.  has  spent  more  than 
$79,000  extending  a  public  12-lnch  water 
main  nearly  18.000  feet  to  the  airpark,  there 
Is  unlimited  ground  water  available.  A  study 
showed  It  has  a  hardness  of  670  parts  per 
million  and  an  Iron  content  of  0.06  part  per 
million.  The  ground  water  has  a  constant 
temperature  of  56  degrees. 

Taxes,  as  was  briefly  pointed  out  at  the 
start  of  this  article,  are  considered  favorable. 
As  of  the  end  of  1964,  the  property  tax  rate 
was  $5.08  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  (with 
property  assessed  at  one-third  of  Its  value). 
There  is  no  municipal  property,  license,  use 
or  earnings  tax.  There  Is  no  local  sales  tax, 
but  the  States  does  Impose  a  2-percent  sales 
tax.  from  which  imported  raw  materials  and 
supplies  are  exempt. 

FUEL   AND    POWER 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  air- 
park Is  the  propane  gas  Installation  of  the 
Laclede  Gas  Co.  It  recently  erected  two  30.- 
000-gallon  propane  tanks  on  the  airpark  and 


has  extended  mains  to  the  plants  already 
located  on  the  park. 

Additional  tanks  will  be  Installed  on  the 
airpark  until  such  a  time  as  demand  makes 
economically  feasible  the  extension  of  La- 
clede  natural  gas  mains  to  the  property, 
according  to  Laclede  marketing  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lee  M.  Llberman. 

Electricity  Is  plentifully  supplied  to  the 
park  from  high-voltage  transmission  lines 
of  the  Union  Electric  Co.  which  pass  adjacent 
to  the  development. 

Coal  Is  endlessly  and  economically  avail- 
able from  strip  mines  which  dot  southern 
Illinois  In  the  St.  Louis  area.  Fuel  oil,  of 
course.  Is  available  In  any  amount  via  barge 
from  fields  which  are  near  the  vast  Missis- 
sippi river  transportation  network. 

THE   DEVELOPERS 

Here  are  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  three 
young  men  you'll  be  talking  with  when  you 
examine  the  potential  of  St.  Louis  Air  Park 
and  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  Airport  as  a  plant 
location: 

Paul  Haglin  Is  a  34-ye.'>r-old  native  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  with  a  B.S.  in 
aeronautical  engineering.  After  graduation 
he  worked  for  Bell  Aircraft  for  3  years, 
served  2  years  in  the  Air  Force  as  an  engi- 
neer at  the  C.imbrldge  Research  Center,  and 
then  Joined  McDonnell  Aircraft  at  St.  Louis 
as  a  customer  service  engineer  on  the  F-101 
fighter  and  the  firm's  four-engine  corporate 
Jet  aircraft. 

William  C.  Honey  Is  a  native  of  St.  Louis 
who  was  educated  at  the  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  and  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  from  which  he  won 
his  law  degree.  He  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  He  had  been  in  private 
law  practice  for  2  years,  after  spending 
a  couple  of  years  on  duty  with  the  Army  In 
Alaska,  when  he  joined  Mr.  Haglin.  He  now 
is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Honey 
&  Kehr,  which  specializes  In  corporate  and 
tax  law.' 

Balrd  Sick,  vice  president  of  real  estate, 
also  is  a  native  of  the  St.  Louis  area.  He  was 
graduated  from  St.  Louis  University  with  a 
B.S.  In  commerce  and  finance.  After  winning 
his  diploma,  he  Joined  the  finance  division 
of  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  2  years, 
then  shifted  to  the  real  estate  division  of 
Shell  Oil  for  9  years.  He  also  served  5  years 
as  an  industrial  real  estate  agent  and  was 
with  the  Industrial  department  of  the  Bank 
of  St.  Louis. 

•  •  •  •  • 

LOT    OF    INTEREST 

Attractions  of  the  airpark-airport  com- 
bination have  excited  an  amazing  amount 
of  Interest  among  Industrialists.  Giving  em- 
phasis to  this  point  is  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Sick,  who  only  Joined  Haglin  &  Co.  In  early 
winter: 

"As  of  right  now  we're  negotiating  with 
39  companies  who  are  Interested  in  a  total 
of  313  acres. 

"Just  last  week  (the  last  week  of  1964) 
we  signed  an  option  with  a  national  oil 
company  for  a  5-acre  site  (facing  Daniel 
Boone  Expressway)  for  a  restaurant  and 
trucking  station.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
unusual  operations  in  this  type  of  setting 
that  I've  ever  heard  of."  Estimated  Invest- 
ment: $400,000. 

It  seems  probable  that  more  than  a  few 
of  the  39  companies  Mr.  Sick  tabulated  will 
continue  negotiations  until  a  firm  agreement 
has  been  reached. 

Not  Included  among  these  39  are  talks 
going  forward  with  a  mldwestern  motel  chain 
which  Is  considering  establishing  a  motel 
that  could  grow  to  the  300  units  which  an 
engineering  survey  reported  would  be  feasible 
within  a  few  years. 

Not  Included  among  the  39.  either,  are 
negotiations   underway   with   a   nvmiber  of 
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aviation  firms  for  varlouii,  phases  of  the 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis  Airport  operations.  Mr. 
Sick  told  ID  that  one  operator  has  signed 
a  sales  contract  for  a  facility  at  the  airport. 
The  operator  Is  planning  a  30,000-square- 
foot  hangar  which  can  be  enlarged.  In- 
cluded In  the  operation  will  be  charter,  re- 
pairs and  service,  and  a  dealership.  "The 
closing  of  this  negotiation  will  be  In  March 
after  the  weather  has  broken,"  Mr.  Sick  said. 

FOUR    AVIATION    FIRMS 

As  visualized  by  Mr.  Hagjlln,  ground  facil- 
ities at  the  airport  will  include  four  fixed- 
base  operators,  plus  services  to  be  offered  by 
the  airport  developers.  The  fixed-base  opera- 
tions will  overlap  in  some  areas,  but  dupli- 
cation of  services  Is  not  a  goal.  "What  we 
want  is  good,  cheerful  service  for  our  tenants 
and  people  who  base  their  planes  here,"  Mr. 
Haglin  said.  "And  we  certainly  believe  that 
visiting  pilots  will  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  service  they'll  get  here." 

Mr.  Haglin  said  a  number  of  fixed-base 
operators  have  expressed  Interest  In  moving 
to  the  new  airport. 

At  present,  Haglin  &  Coj  has  24  enameled 
metal  T-hangars,  with  40-foot  doors,  which 
can  handle  single  engine  and  light  twin 
aircraft.  Twenty-four  more  are  planned  for 
early  erection.  In  addition,  plans  have  been 
firmed  up  for  17  T-hangars  which  will  handle 
heavy  twin-engine  planes  Buch  as  the  twin 
Beeches  and  Aero  Commanders. 

PRIZE-WINNING    TQlMINAL 

Construction  on  the  airport's  administra- 
tion building  win  start  this  year  after  freez- 
ing weather  Is  ended.  Th0  structure — plans 
for  which  have  won  national  architectural 
acclaim — will  measure  180  by  40  feet  on  the 
ground  and  will  stand  80  feet  high.  Offices 
will  be  on  the  ground  floor,  but  an  observa- 
tion deck  will  occupy  the  second  floor,  which 
will  be  protected  by  a  translucent  canopy. 

Designed  by  Saunders,  Schultz,  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Severson,  partners  and  owners  of 
Scopla,  Inc.,  the  art  and  sculpture  studio 
center  located  on  St.  Louis  Air  Park,  Its  ex- 
ecution will  be  by  Schwatt  &  Van  Haefen. 
St.  Louis  architects  who  planned  St.  Louis 
Air  Park. 

Included  in  the  building  will  be  nine  for- 
rent  ofHces.  offices  for  the  airport  and  air 
park,  pilot's  flight  planning  room,  weather 
Information,  a  restaurant,  and  other  airport 
supporting  services. 

The  first  thing  a  pilot  will  see  at  the  airport 
wUl  be,  of  course,  the  long  5,100-foot  runway 
stretching  east-west  down  the  middle  of  the 
development.  At  the  appropriate  distance 
to  the  side  Is  the  paved,  parallel  taxlway  and 
approaches  to  the  extensive  ramp  area.  More 
than  three  acres  of  the  rainp  have  been  put 
under  asphalt  and  concrete  for  plane  serv- 
icing and  parking  areas. 

The  runway  Is  lighted  With  high  intensity 
lights  and  the  t.-ixlway  Is  guarded  with  blue 
lights  for  night  operations.  The  airport  con- 
trol tower — manned  18  hours  a  day  now,  with 
an  additional  6-hour  trick  planned  when 
traffic  demands  It — operates  on  a  frequency 
of  121.3.  Manning  the  toWer  are  three  FAA 
licensed  operators,  each  of  whom  holds  the 
rating  of  "senior,"  the  highest  FAA  rating. 

NOTHING    BUT    THE   BEST 

All  told,  when  HagUn  and  Company  has 
completed  Its  plans  for  the  airport  and  Its 
supporting  features,  more  than  $1.5  million 
will  have  been  Invested  by  the  firm.  Prom 
this  you  can  see  why  Mr.  Haglin  grins  proudly 
when  he  says,  "We  have  the  largest  privately 
financed  airport  in  the  TDfnited  States — and 
very  probably  in  the  world." 

You  can  divine  from  this,  too,  why  during 
the  nearly  7  years  the  venture  has  been  un- 
der way  Mr.  Haglin  and  Mr.  Honey  have 
steadfastly  held  to  the  nile  that  nothing  Is 
too  good — no  matter  the  cost  In  time  and 
effort — for  the  airport  and  the  air  park.  The 
combined  investment  is  nearly  to  the  $4  mil- 


lion mark — but  it  will  hit  between  $7  and  $8 
million  In  the  next  10  years. 

"After  all,"  the  partners  told  ID,  "If  we 
expect  to  attract  the  best  In  tenants  and 
clients,  we  can  hardly  give  them  anything 
less  than  the  best." 

You  can't  argue  with  that,  can  you? 


EMBASSY  ATTACKS 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial 
by  Roscoe  Drummond. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased,  as  I  am  sure  all  law-abid- 
ing Americans  are,  who  read  in  a  recent 
column  of  Roscoe  Drummond's,  that  the 
administration  is  considering  taking 
more  positive,  forward  steps  to  stem  the 
mounting  tide  of  attacks,  invasions,  and 
insults  being  hurled  against  our  embas- 
sies and  other  agencies  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Pres- 
ident's attitude,  expressed  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  that  we  could  not 
any  longer  be  indifferent  to  these  attacks. 
But  the  attacks  have  continued  and  our 
protests  have  continued  to  be  weak  and 
ineffective. 

Former  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Administration,  Loy  W.  Henderson,  has 
advocated  that  we  close  down  installa- 
tions thus  violated,  recall  the  representa- 
tives attacked  and  ask  the  offending  na- 
tion to  call  home  their  personnel  sta- 
tioned here.  This  is  an  attitude  and  a 
position  I  can  support,  for  it  is  the  atti- 
tude of  every  law-abiding  man  who  has 
been  subjected  to  an  outrage.  It  is  the 
very  least  this  Nation  can  do  in  response. 

However,  the  situation  being  what  it 
is  these  days  I  would  inject  this  thought: 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  we  can 
say  to  the  people  of  other  nations,  "You 
cannot  conduct  these  lawless  demonstra- 
tions," while,  at  the  same  time,  we  en- 
courage the  very  same  thing  in  our  own 
country. 

This  administration  and  previous  ones 
have  condoned,  even  encouraged,  viola- 
tion of  established  laws  as  a  "right"  of 
anyone  the  law  displeases.  Sit-ins,  lie- 
ins,  wade-ins,  and  the  like  are  approved 
here  at  home.  Can  we  deny  others  the 
u&me  right?  Do  we  not  have  to  say  to 
Toreigners  and  Americans  alike :  lawless- 
ness, no  matter  what  form  it  takes  or 
what  cause  it  promotes,  is  wrong  be- 
cause it  is  lawless? 

I  ao  not  question  but  that  peaceful, 
lawful  demonstrations  have  their  place 
in  the  democratic  system;  l)Ut  they  have 
a  place  only  if  they  are  peaceful  and 
only  if  they  are  lawful. 

Street  riots  in  which  property  and  hu- 
man life  are  threatened  are  the  same 
thing  in  the  United  States  as  they  are 
in  Moscow.  Both  are  examples  of  the 
same  lawlessness.  We  cannot,  as  a  na- 
tion, condone  and  encourage  it  here  at 
home  and  condemn  it  abroad.  The  time 
is  long  past  due  for  the  law  to  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed  as  long  as  it  is  the 
law.     Change  it  by  due  process  if  the 


people  will  it.  But  not  by  willful  viola- 
tion aided  by  encovu-agement  from  those 
sworn  to  uphold  the  law.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  anyone  can  wonder 
why  the  crime  rate  is  on  the  increase 
when,  at  the  same  time  they,  including 
the  clergy,  advocate  disobedience  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Drummond's  column  should  pro- 
voke serious  thought  among  those  who 
advocate  otherwise,  and  with  unanimous 
consent,  I  insert  it  here  in  the  Record: 
Embassy  Attacks — Remedy  for  Pointless 
Ritual 

(By  Roscoe  Efrummond) 

It  1b  getting  to  be  too  much  of  a  bad 
thing — these  violent  attacks  on  U.S.  embas- 
sies abroad  with  foreign  governments  permit- 
ting and  encouraging  them. 

One  day  the  headline  reads:  "U.S.  Embassy 
Stoned  Again  by  Moscow  Mob."  And  on  an- 
other: "Indonesians  Invade  U.S.  Envoy's 
Home." 

It's  getting  out  of  hand.  Words  alone  are 
not  accomplishing  anything.  U.S.  diplomatic 
establishments  have  been  violently  attacked 
at  least  60  times  In  some  28  countries  during 
the  past  3  years.  And  the  pointless  ritual 
goes  on — attack,  protest,  tongue-in-cheek 
apology,  and  repair  of  damage.  No  guarantee 
that  it  won't  happen  all  over  again. 

President  Johnson  has  put  himself  into  the 
issue.  This  means  that  something  has  got  to 
happen.  The  President  cant  protest,  see  his 
protests  Ignored,  and  do  nothing  about  It. 

He  told  Congress  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message:  "We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  acts 
designed  to  Injure  our  interests,  our  citizens, 
or  our  establishments  abroad.  The  commu- 
nity of  nations  requires  mutual  respect.  We 
shall  extend  It  and  we  shall  expect  It." 

We  have  been  extending  protection  to  for- 
eign embassies  In  Washington  and  not  getting 
It  In  return. 

President  Johnson  has  gone  further.  On 
February  10  he  said  that  the  United  States 
would  insist  that  Its  embassies  "be  given  the 
protection  which  Is  required  by  International 
law  and  custom  and  which  Is  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
states."  He  then  pointedly  added:  "Expres- 
sions of  regret  and  compensation  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  adequate  protection." 

We  Insist  and  we  protest  but  protection  is 
not  forthcoming. 

Ambassador  Poy  Kohler  in  Moscow  said 
that  Soviet  protection  of  the  Embassy  was 
"grossly  inadequate."  The  Kremlin  issued  a 
permit  for  the  demonstration  to  be  mounted 
against  the  Embassy.  Students  were  sup- 
plied with  poster  material,  mimeograph  ma- 
chines, portable  microphones,  and  they  were 
armed  with  rocks,  ink  bottles,  sticks,  and 
slingshots  with  metal  projectiles.  They  were 
allowed  to  break  through  the  police  lines 
and  only  after  the  vandalism  had  run  Its 
course  were  soldiers,  who  had  been  standing 
Idly  by  2  blocks  away,  summoned  to  break 
it  up. 

The  rule  of  inviolability  of  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives has  served  for  several  thousand 
years  as  the  basis  of  relations  between  na- 
tions. This  rule  is  now  being  widely  and 
recklessly  violated.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
leave  the  situation  as  It  now  stands.  Either 
our  protests  will  be  meaningless  or  we  will 
have  to  do  something  to  give  them  meaning. 

Some  stout  medicine  will  have  to  be  pre- 
scribed. The  best  prescription  I  have  seen 
comes  from  Loy  W.  Henderson,  who  recently 
retired  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ad- 
ministration after  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  Mr.  Henderson  thinks 
we  can't  fool  around  with  this  thing  much 
longer.    This  is  what  he  proposes : 

"If  the  U.S.  Government  should  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Insults  were  offered  or 
the  attack  was  made  with  the  tacit  approval 
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or  connivance  of  the  government  responsi- 
ble for  the  protection  of  our  representatives 
and  property,  we  should  at  once  recall  all 
our  representatives  from  the  country  and 
should  demand  that  Its  representatives  leave 
American  territory.  It  also  should  be  thor- 
oughly understood  that  If  the  circumstances 
should  appear  to  warrant,  we  might  take  ad- 
ditional sanctions." 

Henderson  Is  one  who  weighs  his  words. 
He  isn't  disposed  to  coach  from  the  sidelines. 
I  suspect  that  what  he  Is  advocating  pub- 
licly Is  being  seriously  considered  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk. 

RESALE  FORMULA  FOR  CCC 
STOCKS  OF  GRAIN 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Etakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  strengthen  the  market  price  of  wheat 
and  other  grains  by  restricting  the  sales 
of  commodities  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  less  than  125  per- 
cent of  the  current  support  price. 

My  bill  provides  that  beginning  July  1. 
1965  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  not  make  any  sales  (except  sales 
offset  by  equivalent  pvu-chases)  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats.  rye.  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  soybeans  or  flaxseed  at  less 
than  125  percent  of  the  current  support 
price  for  any  such  commodity  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges.  This  action 
has  been  urged  by  all  of  our  major  farm 
organizations. 

I  am  aware,  as  are  all  the  other  farm- 
ers of  North  Dakota,  of  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  CCC  dumping  of  both  feed 
grains  and  wheat  over  the  past  4 
years.  During  last  year's  harvest,  for 
instance,  150  million  bushels  of  CCC 
wheat  were  dumped  on  the  market  at 
low  prices.  Naturally  the  buyers  bought 
from  the  Government  rather  than  from 
the  producer,  and  the  prices  to  the 
farmers  were  lower  as  a  result.  The  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  wheat  prices  during 
last  year's  harvest  period  would  have 
been  20  cents  a  bushel  higher  if  Secretary 
Freeman  hadn't  ordered  this  wheat 
dumped  at  such  low  prices.  This  repre- 
sented a  loss  last  year  to  North  Dakota 
of  more  than  $30  million. 

What  our  farmers  need  to  increase 
their  income  is  an  aggressive  merchan- 
dising program  for  their  grain.  Fully 
half  of  our  wheat  must  be  sold  overseas, 
and  the  American  grain  handlers — 
whether  Cargill,  Continental  Grain,  or 
GTA — can't  operate  effectively  on  the 
world  market  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture selling  in  ruthless  competition  at 
unpredictable  prices.  The  Government, 
incidentally,  is  in  an  enviable  position  to 
save  some  real  money  on  this  operation. 
If  it  raised  the  price  at  which  the  CCC 
sells  grain,  it  is  estimated  that  large 
amounts  of  this  grain  now  on  the  farms 
would  find  its  way  into  regular  market 
channels  instead  of  into  Government 
warehouses.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  are  right  now  poised 


for  the  jump  into  CCC  bins  and  they  will 
make  that  jump  unless  the  market  price 
ceiling  imposed  by  CCC  is  raised. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 4  of  this  year,  President  Johnson 
said: 

We  must  encourage  the  private  segment 
of  our  economy  to  carry  Its  own  Inventories, 
bought  from  farmers,  rather  than  depending 
on  the  Government  as  a  source  of  supply. 
We  must  urge  the  private  sector  to  perform 
as  many  services  as  possible  now  performed 
by  Government  agencies. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  in  my  bill,  to 
cut  down  CCC  interference  with  the 
free  market  system  by  requiring  CCC  to 
sell  its  stocks  at  no  less  than  125  percent 
of  the  current  support  price  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  oih  grains. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL      COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  H.R.  6118.  a  bill  with  purposes 
best  conveyed  by  its  citation — the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1965. 
This  bill,  comprised  of  five  titles,  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  intergovernmental 
relations  by  improving  cooperation  and 
the  coordination  of  federally  aided  ac- 
tivities between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government.  It  is  intended 
to  help  our  federal  system  more  effec- 
tively meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  and 
dynamic  mid-20th  century  American  so- 
ciety. A  similar  bill,  S.  561,  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Maine, 
Senator  Muskie,  and  a  bipartisan  group 
of  37  cosponsors. 

This  bill  seeks  to  harmonize  the  many 
independently  administered  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  for  their  more  effective 
and  coordinated  implementation  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  where  these  pro- 
grams are  actually  translated  into  proj- 
ects and  services  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people.  While  dealing  principally  with 
improving  the  use  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid,  the  proposed  legislation  would  also 
make  Federal  technical  assistance  more 
widely  available  to  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  and  would  give 
greater  recognition  to  the  planning  ob- 
jectives of  urban  local  governments  in 
the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposal  of  cer- 
tain Federal  real  property. 

The  grant-in-aid  has  over  the  years 
proved  a  valuable  instrument  for  forging 
cooperative  effort  among  the  levels  of 
government  in  solving  common  problems 
of  national  concern.  As  a  cooperative 
device,  the  grant  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  vitality  of  our  Federal  system. 
Without  the  grant  device,  the  pressure 
for  public  services  might  well  have  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  centralization  of 
government  in  this  country,  thereby  fur- 
ther weakening  or  destroying  the 
equilibrium  of  our  Federal  system  which 


constitutes  so  essential  a  bulwark  for  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. A  Federal  structure  is  also,  of 
course,  a  practical  necessity  for  govern- 
ing a  nation  with  an  area  as  large  and  a 
population  as  varied  as  ours. 

While  the  grant  has  been  a  valuable 
instrument  for  facilitating  intergovern- 
mental cooperation,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
created  problems  for  the  State  and  local 
governments  whose  strength  and  vitality 
we  seek  to  nourish.  Problems  have 
resulted  from  the  accelerating  trend  in 
recent  years  toward  the  enactment  of 
many  new  and  diverse  grant  programs. 
Problems  have  also  resulted  from  a  lack 
of  effective  coordination  of  these  activi- 
ties, both  in  content  and  administration, 
with  respect  to  their  impact  on  met- 
ropolitan areas  and  local  communities  as 
well  as  upon  the  structure  of  State  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee,  which  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  chairing  for  the  past 
10  years,  has  concerned  itself  with  many 
of  these  problems  and  has,  from  time 
to  time,  recommended  steps  for  dealing 
with  them.  And  the  Improvement  of 
Federal-State-local  relations  has  been 
the  goal  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  ever  since 
the  Congress  created  this  important  body 
in  1959.  It  is  from  the  scholarly  studies 
and  practical  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  bill  are  largely  derived. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  provides  that  full 
information  be  made  available  upon  re- 
quest to  Governors  and  State  legislatures 
concerning  Federal  funds  granted  to 
their  States,  and  provides  for  the  more 
uniform  and  efficient  administration  of 
such  grant  funds.  This  title  would  im- 
prove the  scheduling  of  Federal  trans- 
fers of  grant  funds  to  the  States,  result- 
ing in  a  saving  in  Federal  interest  costs. 
It  permits  the  States  to  budget  Federal 
grant  funds  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  budget  other  revenues,  thereby 
achieving  a  greater  degree  of  regularity 
in  financial  planning  for  the  operation 
of  their  agencies.  The  provisions  of  this 
title  permit  simplification  of  organiza- 
tional arrangements  at  the  State  level 
for  administering  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

Title  n  provides  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  new  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  to  insure  that  such  pro- 
grams are  examined  systematically  and 
are  reconsidered  in  light  of  changing 
conditions  and  new  program  require- 
ments. 

Title  rn  authorizes  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  training  services  to  State 
and  local  governments  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  This  will  enable  State  and  local 
governments  to  avoid  the  expense  of  un- 
necessary duplication  of  specialized  or 
technical  services,  and  permit  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  Federal  facilities.  Con- 
gress previously  has  authorized  the  pro- 
vision of  such  arrangements  in  the  case 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  a  number  of  other 
agencies. 

Title  IV  establishes  a  more  uniform 
urban  assistance  policy  in  order  that 
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Federal  aid  for  urban  development  pur- 
poses, to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
will  be  consistent  with  and  further  the 
objectives  of  State  and  local  comprehen- 
sive planning.  By  encouraging  a  broad- 
er review  at  the  metropolitan  area  level 
of  applications  for  Federal  grants  and 
loans  affecting  urban  development,  it 
ser\'es  to  strengthen  metropolitan  plan- 
ning machinery  and  contributes  to  more 
orderly  metropolitan  growth.  This  title 
also  favors  the  eligibility  qi  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government— i-cities,  towns, 
and  counties — as  recipieMs  of  Federal 
aids  in  preference  to  speciial  purpose  dis- 
_4ricts  and  authorities  which  are  not  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  electorate. 

Finally,  title  'V  amends  the  Federal 
Property  and  'Administrative  Services 
Act  by  pi'escribing  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  for  urban  land  transactions 
and  land  use  undertaken  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  It  requires 
that  the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposal  of 
land  in  urban  areas  by  this  agency  shall 
be  consistent,  to  the  extent  possible,  with 
local  zoning  regulations  and  development 
objectives.  Like  title  IV,  this  title  will 
help  make  urban  planning  more  effective. 

This  legislation  would  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  President's  efforts  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. It  would  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  States  and  localities  in 
terms  of  their  efficient  utilization  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  would  reflect  strong  Fed- 
eral concern  for  strengtihened  govern- 
ment at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that 
I  am  joined  in  the  introduction  of  this 
significant  legislation  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mre.  Dwyer]  who  serves  so  ably  both  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subcommit- 
tee and  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

I  urge  those  of  oui'  colleagues  who  are 
Interested  in  strengthening  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  this  bill  and 
to  join  in  its  sponsorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  text  of  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  section-by-section  analysis, 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks : 

H.R.  6118 
A  bill  to  strengthen  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions  by   improving  cooperation   and  the 
coordination  of  federally  aided  activities 
between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels 
of  government,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    Ufiited    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
•^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965." 

TITLE  I.   IMPROVED   ADMINISTRATION   OF  GRANTS- 
IN-AID  TO  THE  States 

Full  information  on  fiitids  received 
Sec.  101.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  \fhich  administers 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  U|ilted  States  shall, 
upon  request,  notify  the  Governor  or  other 
official  designated  by  him,  or  the  State  leg- 
islature, of  the  purpose  ancj  amounts  of  rec- 
ommended  or   actual   grartts-ln-aid   to   the 
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State,  and  of  such  other  facts  pertaining 
thereto  as  it  makes  to  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  program.  No  Act  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernor or  other  designated  officer  from  partici- 
pating in  the  State's  determination  of  its 
financial  needs  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
does  with  respect  to  the  budgeting  of  State 
funds. 

When  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "grant-in-aid"  means  any 
payments  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  State,  whether  the  payments  are  made 
in  advance,  or  as  reimbursements  for  ex- 
penses already  incurred,  and  whether  subject 
to  conditions  or  not.  for  the  support  of  activ- 
ities administered  by  a  State.  The  term 
does  not  include  shared  revenues. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State, 
but  does  not  Include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

Subject  only  to  the  procedures  here  en- 
acted, nothing  contained  in  this  law  shall 
limit  the  authority  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  make  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  State. 

Uniform  handling  of  grant  funds 

Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
each  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be  paid  to 
the  State  treasurer  or  other  officer  that  may 
be  designated  by  the  legislative  authority  (or 
by  the  Governor  in  the  absence  of  a  desig- 
nation by  the  legislative  authority)  to  re- 
ceive said  funds,  and  appropriate  account- 
ing advice  with  regard  to  the  transmittal  of 
funds  shall  be  provided  to  such  State  officers 
as  may  require  the  data  for  purposes  of  fi- 
nancial management  and  control.  The  State 
may  provide  for  the  direct  receipt  of  Federal 
funds  in  the  case  of  State  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

State  salaries  paid  from  grants-in-aid 

Sec.  103.  After  July  1,  1967,  and  except  as 
specifically  authorized  pursuant  to  State  law 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned, no  Federal  grant-in-aid  to  a  State 
shall  be  used  to  pay  a  salary  In  excess  of 
the  regular  salary  standards  applicable  to 
State  employees  generally,  nor  shall  a  grant- 
in-aid  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part  of  a  salary 
the  full  time  equivalent  of  which  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  the  normal  annual  salary  rates  of 
employees  of  the  State  or  of  State  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Deposit  of  grants-in-aid 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  regulation,  no  grant-in-aid 
to  a  State  shall  be  required  to  be  deposited 
in  a  separate  bank  account  apart  from  other 
funds  administered  by  the  State.  All  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  funds  made  available  to 
the  States  shall  be  properly  accounted  for  as 
Federal  funds  in  the  accounts  of  the  State. 
In  each  case  the  State  agency  concerned 
shall  render  regular  authenticated  reports  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency,  covering  the 
status  and  the  application  of  the  funds,  the 
liabilities  and  obligations  on  hand,  and  such 
other  facts  as  may  be  required  by  said  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Scheduling  of  Federal  transfers  to  the  States 
Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the 
transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent 
with  program  purposes  and  applicable  Treas- 
ury regulations,  so  as  to  minimize  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  such  funds 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  sub- 
sequent disbursement  thereof  by  a  State. 
States  shall  not  be  held  accountable  for  in- 
terest earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds,  pending 
their  disbursement  for  program  purposes. 


Eligible  State  agency 
Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law 
which  provides  that  a  single  State  agency 
must  be  established  or  designated  to  admin- 
ister or  supervise  the  administration  of  any 
grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  may,  upon  request  of  the 
Governor  or  other  appropriate  executive  or 
legislative  authority  of  the  State,  waive  the 
single  State  agency  provision  and  approve 
other  administrative  structure  or  arrange- 
ments: Provided.  That  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  Is  assured  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  statute  authorizing  the  grants 
In-aid  program  will  not  be  endangered  by  the 
use  of  such  other  structure  or  arrangements. 

title  n.  PERIODIC  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF 
FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATES  AND  TO 
LOCAL  UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec  201.  It  is  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
this  title  to  establish  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  whereby  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  or  to  their  political  subdivisions 
which  may  be  enacted  hereafter  by  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  made  the  subject  of  sufficient 
subsequent  review  by  the  Congress  to  insure 
that  ( 1 )  the  effectiveness  of  grants-in-aid  as 
instruments  of  Federal-State-local  coopera- 
tion is  improved  and  enhanced;  (2)  grant 
programs  are  revised  and  redirected  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  new  conditions  arising  subse- 
quent to  their  original  enactment;  and  (3) 
grant  programs  are  terminated  when  they 
have  substantially  achieved  their  purpose. 

Expiration  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
Sec.  202.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political  sub- 
divisions of  two  or  more  States  and  no  ex- 
piration date  for  such  authority  is  specified 
by  law,  then  the  authority  to  make  grants- 
in-aid  by  reason  of  such  Act  to  States,  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  other  b&neflciarles  from 
funds  not  theretofore  obligated  shall  expire 
not  later  than  June  30  of  the  fifth  calendar 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
such  Act. 

Committee  studies  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
Sec.  203.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  over  a  period  of  three  or  more  years 
to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political  subdivi- 
sions of  two  or  more  States,  then  during 
the  period  beginning  not  later  than  twelve 
months  Immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which  such  authority  Is  to  expire,  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Hotise  and  of  the  Senate  to 
which  legislation  extending  such  authority 
would  be  referred  shall,  separately  or  Jointly, 
conduct  studies  of  the  program  under  which 
such  grants-in-aid  are  made  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining,  among  other  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  committees,  the  following: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been  met; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  such  programs  can 
be  carried  on  without  further  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  In  pur- 
pose, direction,  or  administration  of  the 
original  program,  or  in  procedures  and  re- 
quirements applicable  thereto  should  be 
made. 

Each  such  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  Investigation  and  study  to  Its 
respective  House  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  before  such  authority  Is  due 
to  expire. 

Definitions 

Sec.  204.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
(1)   The  term  "State"  means  any  Of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict  Of   Columbia,   the   Commonwealth   of 
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Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  pofisesslon  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State. 

(2)  The  term  "political  subdivision"  means 
a  local  unit  of  government.  Including  specld- 
cally  a  county,  municipality,  city,  town, 
township,  or  a  school  or  other  special  district 
created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

(3)  The  term  "grant-in-aid"  means  money, 
or  property  provided  In  lieu  of  money,  paid 
or  furnished  by  the  United  States  under  a 
ftxed  annual  or  aggregate  authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State;  or 

(B)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-ad- 
mlnlstered  plan  or  program  which  is  subject 
to  approval  by  a  Federal  agency;  If  such 
authorization  either  (1)  requires  the  States 
or  political  subdivisions  to  expend  non-Fed- 
eral funds  as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of 
money  or  property  from  the  United  States; 
or  (11)  specifies  directly,  or  establishes  by 
means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts  which  may 
be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or  political 
subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to  be  allotted 
for  use  In  each  of  the  States  by  the  States, 
political  subdivisions,  or  other  beneficiaries. 
The  term  does  not  Include  (1)  shared  rev- 
enues; (2)  payments  of  taxes;  (3)  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes;  (4)  loans  or  repayable  ad- 
vances; (5)  surplus  property  or  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  furnished  as  such;  (6) 
payments  under  research  and  development 
contracts  or  grants  which  are  awarded  direct- 
ly and  on  similar  terms  to  all  qualifying 
organizations,  whether  public  or  private;  or 
(7)  payments  to  States  or  political  subdi- 
visions as  full  reimbursement  for  the  costs 
incurred  In  paying  benefits  or  furnishing 
services  to  persons  entitled  thereto  under 
Federal  laws. 

TtTLE  m.  PERMrrriNG  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIALIZED  OR 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
UNITS    or    GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encovu-age  Intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  of  facilities  essential  to  the 
administration  of  State  or  local  governmental 
activities,  many  of  which  are  nationwide  In 
scope  and  financed  In  part  by  Federal  funds; 
to  enable  States  or  local  governments  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  special  service 
functions;  and  to  authorize  all  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  do  not  have  such 
authority  to  provide  specialized  or  technical 
services  to  State  and  local  governments. 

Authority  to  provide  service 
Sec  302.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  authorized  within  his  discretion, 
upon  written  request  from  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  to  provide  spe- 
cialized or  technical  services,  upon  the  pay- 
ment, by  the  unit  of  government  making 
the  request,  of  the  cost  of  such  services 
performed. 

Reimbursement  to  appropriation 
Sec.  303.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau 
or  other  administrative  division  thereof.  In 
payment  for  furnishing  specialized  or  tech- 
nical services  as  authorized  under  section  302 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriation or  appropriations  from  which  the 
cost  of  providing  such  services  has  been  paid 
or  Is  to  be  charged. 

Reports  to  Congress 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  annually  to  the  respec- 
tive Committees  on  Government  Operations 


of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  the  scope  of  the  services  pro- 
vided under  the  administration  of  this  title. 

Definitions 

Sec.  305.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State. 

(b)  The  term  "political  subdivision" 
means  a  local  unit  of  government,  Includ- 
ing specifically  a  county,  municipality,  city, 
town,  township,  or  a  school  or  other  special 
district  created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

(c)  "Specialized  or  technical  services" 
means  special  statistical  and  other  studies 
and  compilations,  development  projects, 
demonstration  projects,  technical  tests  and 
evaluations,  technical  Information,  training 
activities,  surveys,  reports,  documents,  and 
any  other  similar  service  functions  which 
the  Secretary  of  any  department  or  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  any  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  authorized  by  law  to  perform. 

TITLE  IV.  coordinated  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
POLICY  AND  administration  OF  GRANTS  FOR 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Declaration  of  urban  assistance  policy 
Sec.  401.  (a)  The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  its  strength  In 
world  affairs  and  the  achievement  of  satis- 
factory levels  of  living  depend  in  large  degree 
upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
urban  communities.  In  pursuit  of  this  basic 
objective,  the  President  shall  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  uniform  application  In 
the  formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of 
urban  development  programs  and  projects 
for  the  provision  of  federally  aided  urban 
facilities,  and  Federal  projects  having  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  development  of  urban 
and  urbanizing  communities.  Such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  provide  for  full  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  achievement  of  the 
following  specific  objectives  of  urban  devel- 
opment, and  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law 
reasoned  choices  shall  be  made  between  such 
objectives  when  they  conflict: 

(1)  Appropriate  land  uses  for  residential, 
commercial.  Industrial,  governmental,  insti- 
tutional, and  other  purposes; 

(2)  Wise  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  Including  land,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others; 

(3)  Balanced  transportation  Bystems,  In- 
cluding highway,  air,  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
^  people  and  goods; 

(4)  Adequate  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space; 

(5)  Protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,  historical  and  scientific  Interest; 

(6)  Properly  planned  community  facili- 
ties Including  utilities  for  the  supply  of 
power,  water,  and  communications,  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  wastes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

(71  Any  other  objective  through  which 
urban  development  activities  can  contribute 
to  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  its  strength  In 
world  affairs,  and  the  achievement  of  en- 
hanced levels  of  living. 

(b)  All  viewpoints — national,  regional, 
state,  and  local — shall,  to  the  extent  possible, 
be  fully  considered  and  taken  Into  account 
In  planning  urban  development  programs 
and  projects.  Regional,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernment objectives  shall  be  considered  and 
evaluated  within  a  framework  of  national 
public  objectives,  and  available  projections 
of  future  national  conditions  and  needs  of 
regions,  states  and  localities  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  plan  formulation,  evaluation,  and 
review. 


(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
slstent  with  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  urban  development  purposes  shall  be 
consistent  with  and  further  the  objectives 
of  State  and  local  government  comprehensive 
planning  for  urban  development.  Consider- 
ation shall  be  given  to  all  developmental 
aspects  of  the  total  lu-ban  community  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  housing,  trans- 
portatlon,  economic  development,  natural  re- 
sources development,  community  facilities, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  living  en- 
vironments. 

(d)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
administering  an  urban  development  aid 
program  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from 
all  other  significantly  affected  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  an  effort  to  as- 
sure fully  coordinated  programs. 

(e)  Insofar  as  possible,  systematic  plan- 
ning required  by  Individual  Federal  pro- 
grams  (such  as  highway  construction,  urban 
renewal,  and  open  space)  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  and  made  part  of  comprehensive 
local  and  areawlde  urban  development  plan- 
ning. 

Favoring  units  of  general  local  government 
Sec.  402.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  law 
providing  that  special  purpose  units  of  local 
governments  are  eligible  to  receive  loans  or 
grants-in-aid  for  urban  development,  units 
of  general  local  government  (cities,  counties, 
towns,  and  townships)  acting  singly  or  Joint- 
ly, shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such  loans  or 
grants-in-aid.  Heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  shall.  In  the  absence  of  substan- 
tial reasons  to  the  contrary,  make  such  loans 
or  grants-in-aid  for  urban  development  to 
units  of  general  local  government  rather 
than  to  special  purpose  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  submission  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  or  grant-in-aid  by  a  special 
purpose  unit  of  local  government,  the  chief 
executive  officer  or  the  governing  body  of 
each  unit  of  general  local  government  In 
which  the  loan  or  grant  applicant  Is  located 
or  which  would  be  substantially  affected  by 
the  loan  or  grant-in-aid  project: 

(1)  shall  be  notified  by  the  applicant  of 
the  purpose,  amounts,  or  other  factors  re- 
lated to  the  proposed  or  actual,  loan  or  grant- 
in-aid  to  such  special  purpose  unit  of  local 
government; 

(2)  may  participate  In  such  normal  pro- 
cedures as  relate  to  budgeting  of  seld  loan 
or  grant-in-aid;  and 

(3)  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  comments  made  a  part  of  the  applica- 
tion for  such  loan  or  grant-in-aid. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Joint  sponsorship  of  a  project  eligible 
for  grant  or  loan  funds  by  two  or  more  units 
of  general  local  government,  two  or  more 
special  purpose  units  of  government,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  shall  not  limit  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan  or  grant-in-aid  to  less 
than  the  aggregate  available  to  the  partici- 
pating units  of  general  local  government 
and /or  special  purpose  units  of  government 
acting  singly. 

Consistency    with    plans   and   objectives   of 
general  local  governments 

Sec.  403.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  application  for  a  loan  or 
grant  made  after  June  30,  1966,  for  con- 
struction of  hospitals,  airports,  water  supply 
and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage  facili- 
ties and  waste  treatment  works,  water  de- 
velopment and  land  conservation  within  any 
metropKJlltan  area  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  imlt 
of  general  local  government  with  authority 
to  operate  In  the  area  within  which  the 
project  or  facility  Is  to  be  located.  No  action 
shall  be  taken  by  any  Federal  agency  upon 
such  application  unless  the  governing  body 
of  the  unit  of  general  local  government  cer- 
tifies that  such   project  or  facility  Is  con- 
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slstent  with  comprehenslvfc  planning  devel- 
oped for  said  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment.   It  said  unit  does  not  act  on  an  ap- 
plication within  thirty  day$  after  Its  submis- 
sion, the  application  shall   be  deemed  ap- 
proved by  said  unit.     The  certification  shall 
accompany  the  submission  of  such  applica- 
tion to  the  areawlde  agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 404  of  this  title.     The  foregoing  require- 
ments shall  not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of 
applications  from  units  of  government  larger 
than  and  encompassing  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  within  which  the  project 
or  facility  Is  to  be  located. 
More  effective  utilization  m  certain  Federal 
loans  or  grants  by  e7icouraging  better  co- 
ordinated local  review  of  State  and  local 
applications  for  such  loans  or  grants 
Sec.  404.    (a)    In  order  to  assist  Federal, 
State,    and    local    governments    to    Increase 
their  economy   and  efficiency   of  operations 
In  meeting  the  governmental  needs  of  the 
Increasing   concentration   of   population    In 
metropolitan  areas;  to  facilitate  the  coordi- 
nation   of    Intergovernmental    relationships 
and    activities    on    a   continuing   basis;    to 
provide  more  elTectlve  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion among  the  governments  concerned  at 
the  earliest  possible  stage  of  planning  and 
throughout  the  planning  and  development 
process;   to  encourage  arefiwide  comprehen- 
sive planning  on  a  continuing  basis;  and  to 
encourage   state    and   loca(l   governments   to 
establish  or  Improve  facilities  for  coordinat- 
ing areawlde  development,   all   applications 
made  after  June  30,  1966,  for  Federal  loans 
or  grants  to   assist   In   carrying   out  urban 
renewal  and  open  space  land  projects  or  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals,  airports,  water 
supply  and   distribution  facilities,  sewerage 
facilities  and  waste  treatment  works,  high- 
ways, transportation  faclllitles,  water  devel- 
opment and  land   conserVRtlon  within  any 
metropolitan   area   shall   be   subject   to  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  each  application  for 
a  loan  or  grant  of  the  type  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  accompanied  (1)  by  the 
comments  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  project  Involted  by  an  areawlde 
agency  designated  to  perform  metropolitan 
or  regional  planning  for  the  area  within 
which  the  assistance  Is  to  be  used,  and  which 
is,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  com- 
posed of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  officials 
of  the  units  of  general  local  government 
within  whose  Jurisdiction  such  agency  Is 
authorized  to  engage  In  such  planning;  and 
(II)  by  a  statement  by  the  applicant  that 
such  comments  and  recommendations  have 
been  considered  prior  to  formal  submission 
of  the  application.  Such  comments  shall  In- 
clude Information  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  the  proposed  urban  development  proj- 
ect or  program  Is  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive planning  developed  or  in  the  process 
of  development  for  the  metropolitan  area 
and  the  extent  to  which  such  project  or  pro- 
gram contributes  to  the  fulfillment  of  such 
areawlde  planning.  The  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations and  the  statement  referred  to 
In  this  section  shall,  except  In  the  case  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
be  reviewed  by  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  which  such  application  Is 
submitted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  It 
in  determining  whether  the  application  Is  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Federal 
law  which  govern  the  malting  of  the  loans  or 
grants. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or 
grant  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  and  the  state- 
ment referred  to  In  paragraph  (I)  of  this 
subsection  If  the  applicant  certifies  that  (1) 
a  plan  or  description  of  the  project,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  under  subsection 


(c)  hereof,  or  such  application  has  lain  be- 
fore an  appropriate  areawlde  agency  or  in- 
strumentality for  a  period  of  sixty  days  with- 
out comments  or  recommendations  thereon 
being  made  by  such  agency  or  Instrvunental- 
Ity;  or  (11)  the  application  Is  consistent  with 
and  In  furtherance  of  projects  or  plans 
previously  reviewed  by  such  agency  or  in- 
strumentality In  connection  with  prior 
applications. 

(3)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  also  apply  to  any  amendment 
of  the  application  which,  In  light  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  Involves  a  major 
change  In  the  project  covered  by  the  appli- 
cation prior  to  such  amendment. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  such 
other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  title. 

Definitions 

Sec.  405.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Comprehensive  planning"  Includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  area  needs  or  needs  of  a  unit  of  general 
local  government;  (1)  preparation,  as  a 
guide  for  long-range  development,  of  gen- 
eral physical  plans  with  respect  to  the  pattern 
and  Intensity  of  land  use  and  the  provision 
of  public  facilities.  Including  transportation 
facilities,  together  with  long-range  fiscal 
plans  for  such  development;  (11)  program- 
ing of  capital  Improvements  based  on  a  de- 
termination of  relative  urgency,  together 
with  definitive  financing  plans  for  the  Im- 
provements to  be  constructed  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  program;  (111)  coordination  of 
all  related  plans  of  the  departments  or  sub- 
divisions of  the  government  concerned;  (Iv) 
Intergovernmental  coordination  of  related 
planned  activities  among  the  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  concerned;  and  (v) 
preparation  of  regulatory  and  administrative 
measures  In  support  of  the  foregoing. 

(b)  "Hospital"  means  any  public  health 
center  or  general,  tuberculosis,  mental, 
chronic  disease  and  other  type  of  hospital 
and  related  facilities,  such  as  laboratories, 
outpatient  departments,  nurses'  home  and 
training  facilities,  and  central  service  facili- 
ties normally  operated  In  connection  with 
hospitals,  but  does  not  Include  any  hospital 
furnishing  primarily  domiciliary  care. 

(c)  A  "metropolitan  area"  or  "area"  means 
either  (1)  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  except  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
not  being  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  or  (U)  any  urban  area,  including 
those  surrounding  areas  that  form  an  eco- 
nomic and  socially  related  region,  taking  Into 
consideration  such  factors  as  present  and 
future  population  trends  and  patterns  of 
urban  growth,  location  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  systems,  and  distribution  of  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  residential,  govern- 
mental. Institutional,  and  other  activities, 
which  In  the  opinion  of  the  President  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  lends  itself  as  being 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  hereof. 

(d)  "Areawlde  agency"  means  an  official 
State  or  metropolitan  or  regional  agency  em- 
powered under  State  or  local  laws  or  under 
an  Interstate  compact  or  agreement  to  per- 
form comprehensive  planning  In  an  area,  or 
such  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  governor  (or,  in  the 
case  of  metropolitan  areas  crossing  State 
lines,  any  one  or  more  of  such  agencies  or  In- 
striunentalitles  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States  Involved)  to  per- 
form such  planning. 

(e)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rloo,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 


(f)  "Special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  special  district,  publlc-pur- 
p>ose  corporation,  or  other  strictly  limited- 
purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but 
shall  not  include  a  school  district. 

(g)  "Unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general-purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

(h)  "Urban  development"  means  all  proj- 
ects or  programs  for  the  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  of  \irban  renewal,  the  acquisition, 
use.  and  development  of  open  space  land,  the 
planning  and  construction  of  hospitals,  air- 
ports, water  supply  and  distribution  facil- 
ities, sewage  facilities  and  waste  treatment 
works,  transportation  facilities,  highways, 
water  development  and  land  conservation, 
and  any  other  public  works  facilities. 

TITLE  V.  ACQUISITION,  USE,  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 
I,»ND  WITHIN  URBAN  AREAS  BY  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CIE;  in  CONFORMITY  WTm  LAND  UTILIZATION 
PROGRAMS  OF  AFFECTED  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Amendment  of  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act 

Sec.  501.  The  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.) ,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TITLE    Vm.   URBAN   LAND   UTILIZATION 

"Short  title 
"Sec  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Urban  Land-Use  Act.' 

"Declaration  of  purpose  and  policy 

"Sec  802.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  more  harmonious  intergovernmental 
relations  by  prescribing  uniform  policies  and 
procedures  whereby  the  Administrator  shall 
acquire,  tise,  and  dispose  of  land  In  urban 
areas  In  order  that  urban  land  transactions 
entered  into  for  or  on  behalf  of  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  consistent  with  zoning  and 
land-use  practices  and  shall  be  made  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  In  accordance 
with  planning  and  development  objectives 
of  the  local  governments  and  local  planning 
agencies  concerned. 

"Disposal  of  urban  lands 

"Sec  803.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
contemplates  the  disposal  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  Federal  agency  of  any  real  property  sit- 
uated within  an  urban  area,  he  shall,  at 
least  90  days  prior  to  offering  such  land  for 
sale,  notify  the  head  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  unit  of  general  local  government  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  zoning  and  land-use 
regulation  In  the  geographical  area  within 
which  the  land  or  lands  are  located  in  order 
to  afford  the  government  the  opportunity  of 
zoning  for  the  use  of  such  land  in  accordance 
with  local  comprehensive  planning. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  below,  shall  furnish 
to  all  prospective  purchasers  of  such  real 
property,  full  and  complete  Information  con- 
cerning— 

"(1)  current  zoning  regulations  and  pro- 
s^ectlve  zoning  requirements  and  objectives 
for  such  property  when  It  is  unzoned;  and 

"(2)  current  availability  to  such  property 
of  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water,  street- 
light, and  other  service  facilities  and  pro- 
spective availability  of  such  services  if  such 
property  Is  Included  In  comprehensive 
planning. 

"(c)  If,  within  forty-five  days  after  notify- 
ing such  local  governing  body  of  the  proposed 
disposal,  the  Administrator  Is  not  furnished 
with  appropriate  Information  relating  to  zon- 
ing, land  use,  and/or  other  regulations  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  the  property  offered  for  sale,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  proceed  with  such  sale  or 
disposal  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
"Acquisition  or  change  of  use  of  real  property 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  In  the  acquisition  or  change 
of  use  of  any  real  property  situated  in  an 
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urban  strea  by  or  on  behalf  or  any  Federal 
agency,  the  Administrator  shall — 

"(1)  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent, 
comply  with  and  conform  to  zoning  regula- 
tions of  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  area 
within  whicli  such  property  is  situated  and 
the  planning  and  development  objectives  of 
such  local  government;  and 

"(2)  consider  all  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  changed  use  by  such  unit 
of  government  upon  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  or  use  conflicts  or  would 
conflict  with  such  regulations  or  objectives. 

"(b)  Prior  to  a  commitment  to  acquire 
any  real  property  situated  in  an  urban  area, 
the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  exercising  zoning 
and  land-use  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  pro- 
posed to  be  purchased  of  his  Intent  to  ac- 
qiilre  such  land  and  the  proposed  use  of 
the  property.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
such  notification  shall  be  given  90  days  prior 
to  such  acquisition.  In  the  event  that  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  advance 
notice  would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the 
proposed  purchase,  he  shall,  upon  conclu- 
sion of  the  acquisition,  immediately  notify 
such  local  government  of  the  acquisition  and 
the  proposed  use  of  the  property. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  805.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(a) 'Unit    of    general    local    government' 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village. 
or  other  general-purpose  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  state. 

"(b)   'Urban  area' means — 

"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the 
jxirisdiction  of  any  incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  other  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants. 

"(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  htmdred  inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

"(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any  in- 
corporated imit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  such  population  density. 

"(c)  'Comprehensive  planning'  Includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  area  needs: 

"(1)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long- 
range  development,  or  general  physical  plans 
with  respect  to  the  pattern  and  intensity 
of  land  use  and  the  provision  of  public 
facilities,  including  transportation  facilities, 
together  with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for 
such  development; 

"(2)  programing  of  capital  Improvements 
based  on  a  determination  of  relative  ur- 
gency, together  with  definitive  financing 
plans  for  the  improvements  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  earlier  years  of  the  program; 

"(3)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  of 
the  department  or  subdivisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned; 

"  ( 4 1  intergovernmental  coordination  of  all 
related  planned  activities  among  the  state 
and  local  governmental  agencies  concerned; 
and 

"(5)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  in  support  of  the  fore- 
going." 


Section -BY -Section  Analysis  op  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  op  1965 
title  I — improved  .administration  op  grants- 
in-aid  TO  THE  STATES 

Full  information  on  funds  received 
Section  101 :  The  multiplicity  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs  and  their  magnitude  make  It 
imperative  that  the  Grovernor  (and  his  prin- 


cipal assistant  on  budget  and  management 
matters)  be  in  a  position  to  become  fully 
Informed  on  such  programs,  if  he  Is  to  be 
able  to  prepare  a  suitable  budget  with  respect 
to  the  State's  finances,  and  if  he  is  to  man- 
a'^e  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  State 
which  are  under  his  supervision.  Grant-in- 
aid  programs,  however,  are  normally  handled 
by  various  program  agencies  within  the  State 
who  have  the  requisite  competence  in  their 
particular  fields.  Without  in  any  way  de- 
tracting from  the  normal  flow  of  communica- 
tions* between  the  State  program  agencies 
and  the  Federal  program  agencies  In  each 
Cixse,  section  101  provides  that  the  Governor 
(or  some  other  State  officer  designated  by 
him  or  by  the  legislature)  will  be  informed 
by  the  Federal  dep)artment  or  agency  admin- 
istering a  grant  program,  upon  request,  with 
such  facts  as  it  makes  available  to  the  State 
program  agency.  These  facts  may  relate  to 
grants-in-aid  actually  made,  appropriated  for. 
or  recommended  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Most  grant-in-aid  programs  involve  some 
cost  sharing  between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  With  respect  to  some  States 
and  some  programs,  there  have  been  confused 
budget  procedures  because  the  State's  finan- 
cial share  is  operated  through  normal  budget 
procedures  of  the  State,  while  the  Federal 
financial  share,  even  though  obligated  and 
disbursed  by  a  State,  has  sometimes  been 
outside  the  scope  of  budget  review.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  make  a  meaningful  budget  review 
with  respect  to  a  program  if  only  half,  or 
less,  of  the  program's  cost  is  revealed  to  the 
Governor  or  other  State  officer  designated 
for  the  purpose.  Therefore,  section  101  also 
provides  that  no  Federal  legislation  shall  be 
construed  as  preventing  the  Governor  (or 
other  State  officer  designated)  from  partici- 
pating in  the  State's  determination  of  its 
financial  matters  under  Federal  grants  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  does  with  respect  to 
the  budgeting  of  State  funds.  This  provision 
does  not,  of  course,  extend  to  any  authority 
to  plan  for,  commit,  or  expend  Federal  funds 
in  an  amount  or  manner  that  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  conditions  which  the 
Federal  Goverixment  has  attached  to  its 
grant.  But  it  would  place  in  the  State's  chief 
executive  the  means  of  bringing  about  a 
greater  degree  of  regularity  In  financial  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  for  all  the  funds  which 
are  used  to  operate  State  agencies. 

The  definitions  in  this  section  are  Intended 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  legislation  covers 
grants-in-aid,  but  not  shared  revenues,  made 
to  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State. 
It  does  not  cover  grants-in-aid  going  from 
the  Federal  Government  directly  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State. 

Uniform  handling  of  grant  funds 
Section  102:  This  section  is  Intended  to 
systematize  the  handling  of  cash  In  connec- 
tion with  grants-in-aid.  It  would  require 
that  grants  be  paid  to  the  State  treasurer 
unless  the  State  itself  has  designated  some- 
one else  to  receive  the  grants.  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  some  State  universities  keep 
their  moneys  apart  from  the  State  treasury, 
the  bill  authorizes  in  these  cases  the  use  of 
alternative  procedures  as  may  be  authorized 
by  State  legislation  such  as  the  direct  receipt 
of  Federal  funds  by  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

This  section  also  contains  a  provision  that 
appropriate  accounting  advice  with  respect 
to  the  transmittal  of  funds  shall  be  provided 
to  such  other  State  officers  as  may  require 
the  data.  This  would  virtually  always  mean 
that  advice  would  be  given  to  the  State  pro- 
gram agency  concerned.  In  addition,  advice 
might  be  given  to  the  State  comptroller, 
State  auditor,  or  State  budget  officer. 


State  salaries  paid  from  grants-in-aid 
Section  103:  This  section  would  prevent 
the  use  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  to  supple- 
ment  or  bypass  State  laws  with  respect  to  the 
salaries  of  State  employees.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  permit  Federal  grants  to  be 
used  to  pay  higher  salaries  than  the  State 
pays  where  the  State  specifically  decides  to 
do  so  by  enactment  of  an  appropriate  State 
law  and  it  is  agreed  to  by  the  Federal  agency 
concerned.  A  period  of  grace  is  given  (until 
July  1,  1967)  before  this  section  becomes 
operative  in  order  to  permit  State  legisla- 
tures to  act  in  those  cases  where  they  wisli 
to  permit  exceptions. 

Deposit  of  grants-in-aid 
Section  104:  This  section  would  make  clear 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  a  proper  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  without  the  use  of 
separate  bank  accounts.  Some  of  the  older 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  were  so  worded 
as  to  leave  the  impression  that  Federal 
money  had  to  be  kept  in  separate  bank  ac- 
counts by  the  State  government.  Some 
States,  therefore,  have  set  up  a  complicated 
maze  of  separate  bank  accounts  relating  to 
various  Federal  grant  programs.  With 
modern  accounting  methods,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  require  that  the  money  be 
banked  separately,  so  long  as  the  accounting 
officer  of  the  State  keeps  appropriate  fund 
accounts  to  distinguish  the  balance  which 
the  State  has  received  but  not  yet  earned. 
Section  104  provides  for  the  application  of 
these  principles. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
concern  to  see  that  all  grants  are  applied  as 
intended,  and  to  receive  certain  elementary 
facts  with  respect  to  the  financial  status  of 
a  program.  Section  104  would  also  provide 
for  regular  reports  td  be  made,  at  such  Inter- 
vals as  the  Federal  program  agency  may  re- 
quire, covering  the  status  and  application  of 
the  funds,  the  liabilities  and  other  obliga- 
tions on  hand,  and  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Scheduling  of  Federal  transfers  to  the  States 
Section  105:  This  section  would  enact  Into 
law  a  principle  which  is  already  being 
adopted  administratively — the  principle  that 
grant  money  should  not  be  advanced  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  State  for  longer 
time  periods  than  are  necessary  prior  to  its 
use.  Advances  for  3  or  6  months  at  a  time, 
formerly  made  in  several  programs,  and  still 
required  by  law  for  a  few  programs,  result 
in  expenditure  of  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  before  it  Is  necessary,  with  no  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  either  the  Federal  pro- 
gram agency  or  the  State  program  agency 
concerned.  Modern  methods  of  transmitting 
money,  including  telegraphic  transfers,  the 
letter  of  credit  procedure,  and  sight  drafts, 
make  lump-sum  advances  at  stated  intervals 
archaic. 

Past  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  required  that  a  grantee 
return  to  the  United  States  any  interest 
earned  on  Federal  grants  prior  to  their  use. 
However,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act  1965, 
enacted  on  September  19,  1964  (Public  Law 
88-605).  contains  a  provision  (sec.  205,  78 
Stat.  979)  which  precludes  the  Dei>artment 
requiring  the  payment  of  Interest  or  other 
income  earned  by  a  State  on  grants  for 
research,  training,  or  demonstration  projects 
made  prior  to  July  1,  1964.  In  view  of  the 
legislative  history  of  this  matter,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  in  a  decision  dated  Septem- 
ber 30,  1964  (B-152505),  stated  that  no  fur- 
ther action  would  be  taken  toward  the  re- 
covery of  Interest  or  other  Income  earned 
prior  to  July  1,  1964,  on  Federal  grants  made 
to  colleges  and  universities.  Section  105 
broadens  the  principle  established,  and 
would  not  hold  the  States  accountable  for  in- 
terest or  other  Income  earned  on  all  grant-in- 
aid  funds,  pending  their  disbursement  for 
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program  purposes.  The  new  techniques, 
such  as  the  letter  of  credit  and  sight  draft 
procedures,  which  are  now  being  used  should 
minimize  the  amounts  of  grants  advanced  to 

States. 

Eligible  State  .agency 

Section  106:  This  section  would  authorize 
Federal  departments  and  ngencies,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Governor  or  other  appropriate 
executive  or  legislative  authority  of  the 
State,  to  waive  the  requirement  for  a  single 
State  agency  and  approve  other  forms  of  ad- 
ministrative organization,  providing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  grant  program  are  not  en- 
dangered. This  section  Is  Intended  to  re- 
move obstacles  to  the  administrative  re^ 
nization  of  a  State  governjnent  as  loi  •  the 
Federal  grant  program  is  not  Jeopardi: 

TTTLE  n — PERIODIC  CONGRESSIONAL  RE^  W  OF 
FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATES  AND  TO 
LOCAL  UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
■  Section  201:  This  section  sets  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  provide  for 
periodic  congressional  review  of  future  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  local 
units  of  government.  A  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  is  established  whereby  future  pro- 
grams for  grant-in-aid  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  States  or  to  their 
political  subdivisions  shajl  be  the  subject  of 
review  by  the  Congress,  Ito  insure  ( 1 )  that 
the  effectiveness  of  grants-in-aid  as  instru- 
ments of  Federal-State-lOcal  cooperation  is 
improved  and  enhanced,  (2)  that  grant  pro- 
grams are  revised  and  redirected  as  necessary 
to  meet  new  conditions  arising  subsequent 
to  their  original  enactment,  and  (3)  that 
grant  programs  are  terminated  when  they 
have  substantially  achieved  their  purpose. 
Grants  in  some  fields  have  been  subjected 
to  scrutiny  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  from  time  to  time  and  have  under- 
gone consolidations  and  xxpdatings.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  review  and  redirection  of 
grants  have  proceeded  on  a  sporadic  and  un- 
coordinated basis.  There  has  not  been  con- 
tinued systematic  attention  to  the  problem 
either  from  the  congres$lonal  or  executive 
side  with  a  view  toward  eliminating  areas  of 
conflict  and  duplication  In  program  opera- 
tion and  achieving  more  effective,  efficient, 
and  economic  administration  of  existing  and 
future  grant  programs  and  greater  uniform- 
ity In  their  operation. 

Expiration  of  grants-in-aid  programs 

Section  202:  This  section  provides  for  ex- 
piration In  the  flfth  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  effective  date  of  any  act  of  Con- 
gress enacted  in  the  89th  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizing  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political 
subdivisions  of  two  fir  more  States  if  no  ex- 
piration date  for  such  authority  is  specified 
by  law.  Five  years  Is  suggested  as  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period  In  which  to  gain  experi- 
ence upon  which  to  base  a  judgment  as  to 
continuance,  discontinuance,  or  redirection 
of  a  grant  program.  This  section  does  not 
apply  to  those  futvu-e  statutes  where  (1)  the 
Congress  has  provided  another  expiration 
date,  or  (2)  Congress  has  explicitly  waived 
the  application  of  this  section  to  the  new 
statute. 
Committee  studies  of  grtnt-in-aid  programs 

Section  203:  This  sectdon  provides  for  re- 
view by  the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tees of  expiring  grant  programs  subject  to  the 
act  during  a  period  beginning  not  later  than 
12  months  Immediately  preceding  the  expi- 
ration date  of  such  programs.  The  commit- 
tees are  given  the  responsibility  of  assess- 
ing— among  other  things — the  extent  to 
which  the  purposes  for  Which  the  grants-in- 
aid  are  authorized  have  been  met;  the  de- 
gree to  which  such  programs  can  be  carried 
on  without  further  financial  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government;   and  whether  any 


changes  in  the  purpose,  direction,  or  fed- 
ministration  of  the  original  program,  or  in 
Its  procedures  or  requirements,  should  be 
made.  It  further  provides  for  the  submis- 
sion of  committee  reports  to  the  respective 
Houses  not  later  than  120  days  before  the 
program  expiration  date. 

Definitions 
Section  204:  This  section  provides  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  "State,"  "political  sub- 
division," and  "grant-in-aid." 

TITLE     HI PERMITTING     FEDERAL     DEPARTMENTS 

AND  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIALIZED  OR 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  TO  STATES  AND  TO  LOCAL 
UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
Section  301:  The  purpose  of  the  title,  as 
stated  in  this  section,  is  to  encourage  inter- 
governmental cooperation  in  the  conduct  of 
specialized  or  technical  services;  to  enable 
State  and  local  governments  to  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication  of  special  service  func- 
tions, and  to  authorize  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  provide  such  services. 

An  increasingly  common  characteristic  of 
our  Federal  system  is  the  extent  to  which 
similar    governmental    functions    are     per- 
formed by  all  three  levels  of  government — 
local.  State,  and  Federal.     Cooperation  and 
assistance  among  the  three  levels  In  carrying 
on  such  activities  can  yield  economies  for  all. 
A  number  of  Federal  departments   already 
provide  specialized  services  to  State  and  local 
governments  on  a  reimbursable  basis.     The 
Census   Bureau   makes   special   censuses   or 
tabulations   and   collects   special    additional 
information  during  decennial  censuses.    The 
Weather     Bureau     provides     meteorological 
services,    and    the    Bureau    of    Reclamation 
xindertakes  Inventories  of  water  resources  for 
State  and  local  governments.    As  recently  as 
1962,  the  Congress  authorized   the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  render  statistical  services 
to  State  and   local  tax  agencies.     This  bill 
would  extend  on  a  governmentwlde  basis  the 
principle  embodied  In   these  specific   cases. 
Provision  for  depositing  reimbursements  to 
the  credit  of  agency  appropriations  (sec.  303) 
would  give  the  agencies  an  incentive  to  enter 
into  such  arrangements  which  they  do  not 
now  have  since,  unless  otherwise  provided  In 
law.  such  reimbursements  for  service  must  be 
paid  Into  Treasury  miscellaneous  receipts. 
Authority  to  provide  service 
Section  302:  This  section  authorizes  agen- 
cies In  the  executive  branch  to  provide  spe- 
cialized or  technical  services  on  written  re- 
quest from  a  State  or  local  government  and 
upon  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  services  by 
the  government  making  the  request.    Agen- 
cies would  be   permitted,   not  required,  to 
provide  the  requested  service. 

Reimbursement  to  appropriation 
Section  303:  This  section  provides  that 
payments  received  for  furnishing  specialized 
or  technical  services  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  from  which  the 
cost  of  providing  such  services  Is  paid.  Per- 
formance of  the  service  for  State  and  local 
governments  thus  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  agencies  fiscal  abUIty  to  fulfill  their 
mandated  responsibilities. 

Reports  to  Congress 
Section  304:  This  section  calls  for  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  scope  of  the  services  pro- 
vided to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives . 

Definitions 
Section  305:  The  term  "State,"  "political 
subdivision,"  and  "specialized  or  technical 
services"  are  defined  In  this  section.  "Spe- 
cialized or  technical  services"  means  special 
statistical  and  other  studies  and  compila- 
tions, development  projects,  technical  tests 
and     evaluations,     technical     Information, 


training    activities,    surveys,   reports,    docu- 
ments, and  other  similar  service  ftmctlons. 

TITLE      IV COORDINATED      INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

POLICY   AND   ADMINISTRATION   OF  GRANTS   FOR 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Declaration  of  urban  assistance  policy 
Section  401 :  This  section  establishes  a  na- 
tional urban  assistance  policy  and  makes 
such  a  policy,  consistent  with  Individual 
program  objectives,  applicable  to  all  Federal 
programs  affecting  urban  development. 
With  the  Increasing  numbers  of  Federal  aids 
for  physical  development  facilities  In  urban 
areas,  the  need  for  a  unified  urban  develop- 
ment policy  and  adequate  Interagency  co- 
ordination at  the  Federal  level  has  become 
Imperative.  A  recent  study  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  43  Federal  programs  of  financial  aid 
showed  that  they  are  administered  by  13 
different  departments  and  agencies  within 
the  executive  branch.  Ay  nvmiber  of  new 
programs  have  been  enacted  since  the  Com- 
mission's study  was  made  a  year  ago. 

Federal  program  administrators  are  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  specific  legisla- 
tive objectives,  designed  to  meet  such  urban 
needs  as  those  for  urban  renewal,  area  re- 
development, public  housing,  or  highway 
transportation.  Bit  rapid  urban  growth, 
coupled  with  fragmented  responsibilities  for 
local  government  in  urban  areas  and  new 
technologies,  are  making  these  programs  in- 
creasingly interdependent.  Their  Impact  on 
other  community  physical,  economic,  and 
social  objectives  Is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced. Authority,  machinery,  and  effort 
are  needed  In  Washington  as  well  as  in  the 
urban  areas  themselves  to  assure  that  each 
program  contributes  not  only  to  the  more 
limited  program  goals,  but  also  to  the  gen- 
eral goal  of  orderly  urban  development.  This 
section  establishes  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral Interagency  coordination  and  provides 
a  clear  legislative  mandate  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  machinery  in  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  better  meet  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  objectives  for  urban 
development. 

Favoring   general   purpose   governments 
Section  402:  This  section  makes  units  of 
general    local    government,    such    as    cities, 
counties,  and  towns,  eligible  to  receive  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  for  iirban  development 
for   which    only   special   districts    or   other 
special  purpose  units  of  local  government  are 
now   eligible.     Although   most  of   the   acts 
establishing  Federal  aid  to  urban  develop- 
ment allow  local  general  government  to  be 
recipients  of  such  aid,  there  are  a  number 
that  encourage  establishment  of  special  pur- 
pose organizations  to  carry  out  program  ob- 
jectives.     Some    examples    of    Federal    en- 
couragement   for    establishing    cotmterpart 
special  purpose  organizations  in  local  juris- 
dictions may  be  found  in  reclamation,  area 
redevelopment,   and   agricultural   programs. 
Elected  officials  of  general  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment are  responslblle  for  administering  a 
wide  range  of  public  service  functions  and 
are  held  accountable  to  the  voters.    Special 
purpose  districts  are  tisually  not  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  residents  of  the  area  served. 
The  legislation  would  permit  the  oppor- 
tunity to  simplify  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions and  reduce  the  time  and  effort  spent 
by  public  officials  In  coordinating  additional 
independent  units  of  government  by  provid- 
ing that,  to  the  extent  possible.  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  make  Federal  aids 
available  to  general  rather  than  special  pur- 
pose units  of  local  government.    Any  special 
purpose  unit  of  local  government  receiving 
these  Federal  aids  Is  required  to  provide  full 
Information  concerning  such  aid  to  the  ap- 
propriate iinlt  of  general  local  government 
in  the  area.    Local  governments,  general  or 
special  purpose,  are  authorized  to  act  as  joint 
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sponsors  of  any  federally  aided  urban  proj- 
ect without  limiting  the  total  amount  of 
the  aid  to  less  than  the  aggregate  available  to 
the  participating  units  of  local  government 
acting  singly. 

Consistency  with  plans  and  objectives  of 
general  local  governments 

Section  403:  Provides  that  all  applications 
made  to  the  Federal  Government  after  June 
30.  1966,  for  construction  of  hospitals,  air- 
ports, water  supply  and  distribution  facili- 
ties, sewerage  facilities  and  waste  treatment 
works,  water  development,  and  land  conser- 
vation be  certified  within  30  days  by  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  In  which  the 
project  or  facility  is  to  be  located  that  such 
proposed  project  or  facility  Is  consistent  with 
the  local  government's  comprehensive  plan. 
State  and  certain  regional  opplicants  are  ex- 
empt from  this  requirement. 

A  performance  requirement  that  projects 
aided  by  certain  Federal  loans  or  grants  be 
consistent  with  the  local  governments  plan- 
ning objectives  can  contribute  to  Insuring 
effective  use  of  the  Federal  funds  and  avoid 
conflicts  with  other  State,  local,  and  private 
development  projects. 

This  section  establishes  similar  require- 
ments for  consistency  with  planning  efforts 
of  local  governments  in  metropolitan  areas 
for  Federal  aid  programs  that  significantly 
affect  urban  development  not  currently  hav- 
ing such  requirements. 

Afore  effective  utilization  of  certain  Federal 
loans  or  grants  by  encouraging  better  co- 
ordinated local  review  of  State  and  local 
applications  for  such  loans  or  grants 

Section  404:  Provides  that  all  applications 
to  the  Federal  Government  made  after  June 
30.  1966,  for  urban  renewal  and  open  space 
land  projects  and  for  the  construction  of 
hospitals,  airports,  water  supply  and  distri- 
bution facilities,  sewerage  facilities  and  waste 
treatment  works,  highways,  transportation 
facilities,  water  development,  and  land  con- 
servation within  any  metropolitan  area  shall 
be  accompanied  by  (1)  the  comments  and 
recommendations  thereon  of  a  planning 
agency  performing  metrop>olitan  or  regional 
planning  for  the  area  In  which  the  assist- 
ance is  to  be  used,  and  (2)  a  statement  by 
the  applicant  that  it  has  considered  these 
comments  and  recommendations  prior  to  for- 
mal application.  This  section  makes  It  clear, 
however,  that  approval  of  the  application  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency  shall  be  in 
accord  with  pertinent  Federal  requirements 
without  regard  to  a  possible  negative  recom- 
mendation by  the  planning  agency. 

This  section  is  designed  to  strengthen 
metropolitan  planning  and  better  coordinate 
local,  State,  and  Federal  development  activ- 
ities by  (1)  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  responsible  metropolitan  planning  agen- 
cies and  procedures:  (2)  stimulating  the  flow 
of  planning  and  development  Information 
among  and  between  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; and  (3)  assisting  the  Federal  agen- 
cies in  evaluation  of  project  applications. 

To  avoid  undue  delay  in  the  review  and 
comment  function,  the  section  provides  that 
the  applicant  need  pot  include  the  comments 
'  or  recommendations  of  a  planning  agency  if 
(1)  the  agency  has  failed  within  a  60-day 
period  to  make  any  comments  or  recommen- 
dations on  the  application  Itself,  or  on  a  plan 
or  description  of  the  project:  or  (2>  the  ap- 
plicant certifies  that  the  application  itself  Is 
consistent  with  or  in  furtherance  of  projects 
or  plans  previously  reviewed  by  the  planning 
agency. 

Definitions 

Section  405:  Defines  the  terms  "compre- 
hensive planning."  "hospital,"  "metronolitan 
area"  or  "area."  "areawlde  agency."  ".State." 
"special  purpose  unit  of  local  government." 
"unit  of  general  local  government,"  and  "ur- 
ban development." 


TrrLE    V ACQUISmON,     USE,     AND     DISPOSITION 

OP  LAND  WITHIN  URBAN  AREAS  BY  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  LAND  tTTI- 
LI2ATION  PROGRAMS  OF  AFFECTED  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS 

Amendment  of  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative  Services  Act 

Section  501 :  The  Federal  Government 
owns  over  400  million  acres  of  land  through- 
out the  Nation.  A  significant  portion  of  that 
land  is  located  in  urban  areas  and  the  use 
to  which  it  is  put,  either  by  a  government 
agency  or  upon  sale  by  a  private  person  or 
corporation,  can  have  a  significant  impact 
upon  local  government.  In  order  to  insure 
that  the  use  of  such  land  is,  to  the  maximum 
e.\tent  possible,  consistent  with  local  zoning 
and  land  use  practices  and  local  planning  and 
development  objectives,  it  is  essential  that 
such  local  governments  be  fully  Informed  of 
transactions  involving  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tion or  disposal  and  significant  changes  in 
use  of  Federal  lands.  Actions  of  these  types 
can  have  a  slgni-^icant  impact  on  local  schools, 
highway  and  street  patterns,  demand  for 
water  and  sewer  services,  and  other  activities 
of  local  government.  Only  by  giving  the 
types  of  notice  herein  authorized,  and  con- 
sidering their  needs  in  such  matters  while 
.cufflciently  protecting  Federal  interests,  can 
the  impact  of  such  transactions  or  changes  In 
use  on  local  government  be  minimized.  It 
might  be  st,\ted  further  that  last  year  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  establishing 
similar  procedures  for  the  sale  and  disposi- 
tion of  public  lands  by  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

This  section  amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  by 
adding  a  new  Title  VIII — Urban  Land 
Utilization. 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  801.  'Federal  Urban  Land  Use  Act.' 
"Declaration  of  purpose  and  policy 

"Sec.  802.  This  section  states  a  general  pol- 
icy of  promoting  harmonious  Intergovern- 
mental relations,  and  prescribes  use  of  uni- 
form procedures  In  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
disposal  of  land  in  urban  areas  to  secure  con- 
sistency with  local  zoning,  land  use  practices, 
and  local  planning  and  development 
objectives. 

"Disposal  of  urban  lands 
"Sec.  803.  Requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  notify 
the  head  of  the  governing  body  of  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  (city,  county, 
town,  parish,  or  village)  having  zoning  or 
land  use  jurisdiction  over  the  land  of  the 
proposed  transaction  ninety  days  prior  to 
sale.  The  notice  Is  designed  to  give  the  local 
government  an  opportunity  to  zone  the  use 
of  such  land  In  accordance  with  local  com- 
prehensive planning  objectives.  The  Admin- 
istrator is  directed  to  furnish  prospective 
purchasers  with  local  comprehensive  plan- 
ning information. 

"Acquisition  or  change  of  use  of  real  property 

"Sec.  804.  In  the  acquisition  or  change  of 
use  of  any  real  property  in  urban  areas  the 
Administrator,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, would  be  required  to  comply  with 
local  zoning  regulations  and  planning  de- 
velopment objectives  of  the  unit  of  local 
government  having  such  Jurisdiction  over 
the  land.  The  Administrator  is  further  di- 
rected to  consider  all  objections  to  any  such 
acquisition  or  change  of  use  made  by  a  local 
government  because  such  action  would  con- 
flict with  its  zoning  regulations  and  plan- 
ning objectives.  Subsection  (b)  requires 
the  Administrator  to  give  notice  to  a  unit 
of  local  government  in  an  urban  area  at 
least  ninety  days  prior  to  entering  a  com- 
mitment to  acquire  real  property  within  Its 
jurisdiction.  He  may  proceed  without  giv- 
ing such  notice  where  he  determines  that  It 


would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  pro. 
posed  purchase.  In  such  situations,  upon 
completion  of  the  acquisition,  he  must  im- 
mediately notify  the  appropriate  local 
government. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  805.  This  section  defines  the  terau 
'unit  of  general  local  government,'  'urban 
area,'  and  'comprehensive  planning'." 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL      COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    gentle- 
womaji  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]- 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill,  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965.  to  implement  a 
number  of  the  recommendations  from 
the  reports  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  In  do- 
ing so,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Fountain]  who.  together  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keoch]  and  I.  represents  the  House  on 
the  Advisory  Commission.  In  the  other 
body,  a  similar  bill  has  been  cosponsored 
by  38  Members,  and  I  invite  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  introduce  this 
bill  with  us.  The  Commission  developed 
the  proposals  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  inconsistent  and 
often  confusing  procedures  established 
by  law  and  in  the  administrative  prac- 
tices of  many  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  many  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams have  not  been  reviewed  and 
revised  in  the  Congress  in  light  of  today's 
changing  needs.  Federal  agencies  have 
found  they  often  lack  authority  to  pro- 
vide technical  services  to  State  and  local 
agencies  that  would  prove  acceptable  and 
be  of  value  to  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment. In  our  urban  areas,  there  has 
often  been  little  concern  on  the  part  of 
Federal  agencies  with  overall  local  goals 
and  desires.  Individual  Federal  agencies 
sometimes  overlook  the  fact  that  their 
program  and  other  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  activities  are  closely  related 
and  interdependent.  Several  Federal 
programs  have  supported  or  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  special  districts, 
further  complicating  the  pattern  of  local 
government.  Finally,  there  has  been  in- 
sufficient recognition  in  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  of  the  need  for  the  many 
separate  governments  in  metropolitan 
areas  to  work  together  to  solve  common 
problems. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  authorizes  full  in- 
formation to  be  made  available  to  the 
Governors  on  Federal  funds  granted 
within  their  States  and  provides  for  more 
uniform  administration  of  Federal  grant 
funds. 

Title  II  provides  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  new  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  to  insure  that  such  pro- 
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grams  are  examined  systematically  In 
the  light  of  changing  conditions  and  new 
program  requirements. 

Title  III  authorizes  Federal  agencies 
to  render  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing services  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Title  IV  establishes  a  consistent  inter- 
governmental coordination  policy.  It 
also  requires  local  government  review  of 
certain  applications  for  Federal  pro- 
grams and  encourages  a  broader  ap- 
proach for  review,  at  the  metropolitan 
level,  of  applications  for  loans  and  grant 
projects  affecting  urban  developn  ent. 
This  title  also  favors  the  eligibility  of 
units  of  general  local  government — cities, 
towns,  and  counties — as  recipients  of 
Federal  aids  over  special  purpose  dis- 
tricts and  authorities. 

Finally,  title  V  amends  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  by  prescribing  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  whereby  the  General  Services 
Administration  shall  give  due  notice 
prior  to  acquisition,  change  of  use,  or  dis- 
posal of  land  in  urban  areas  and  shall 
conform,  to  the  extent  possible,  with 
local  zoning  regulations  and  development 
objectives. 

The  major  organizations  of  govern- 
mental officials  in  this  country  have 
formally  endorsed  practically  all  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  this  legislation. 
The  officials  and  organizations — the 
Governors'  conference,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners — are  deeply  interested  in  action 
by  Congress  to  improve  Intergovernmen- 
tal relations.  I  believe  this  bill  would 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  Federal  funds  to 
the  States  and  municipalities  where 
there  is  a  great  need  for  orderly  urban 
growth. 

In  the  present  and  past  Congresses.  I 
have  introduced  individual  bills  similar 
to  provisions  contained  in  title  II  and 
title  IV  of  this  bill,  providing  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  new  Federal 
grant  programs,  for  review  and  comment 
on  certain  Federal  urban  development 
project  applications  by  metropolitan 
planning  agencies,  and  lor  coordination 
of  Federal  urban  programs.  The  com- 
prehensive approach  taken  by  the  pro- 
posed Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1965  deals  with  these  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  related  problems  and,  I  am 
confident,  when  enacted  will  make  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  improving  and  pre- 
serving our  Federal  system  and  in 
achieving  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  administration  of  the  many  Fed- 
eral urban  development  aid  programs.  I 
look  forward  to  early  and  thorough 
hearings  on  this  important  legislation. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  BILLS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  the  United  States  adopted  the 
15th  amendment,  guaranteeing  all  citi- 
zens the  right  to  vote.  Yet  on  Sunday, 
hundreds  of  law-abiding  Americans  were 
clubbed  and  gassed  while  peacefully  seek- 
ing to  exercise  that  right. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  number  of 
Mississippi  Negroes  enrolled  to  vote  was 
189,000.  Yet  today,  even  with  the  great 
increase  in  population,  systematic  intim- 
idation of  Negroes  in  Mississippi  has  re- 
duced that  number  to  25,000. 

One  year  ago  this  Congress  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which,  we  hoped, 
would  erase  all  legal  bairie/s  to  discrim- 
ination in  America.  Yet  today  only  40 
percent  of  eligible  Negroes  are  registered 
to  vote  in  the  South.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  photographs  of  police  dogs  in  Mis- 
sissippi, cattle  prodders  in  Alabama, 
knows  why  this  number  is  as  low  as  it 
is. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  immediately  act 
to  stop,  once  and  for  all,  the  systematic 
disenfranchisement  of  American  citizens 
because  of  their  color? 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  do  just  that.  I  believe  it  is 
the  strongest  legislation  on  this  matter 
heretofore  submitted  to  the  House. 

I  believe  that  our  responsibility  to  all 
our  citizens,  to  the  Constitution,  and  to 
morality— as  well  as  to  dead  civil  rights 
workers,  to  wounded  citizens  of  Alabama, 
and  to  a  minister  presently  near  death 
in  that  embattled  State — obliges  this 
Congress  to  pass  such  legislation  without 
delay. 

The  15th  amendment,  after  asserting 
that  the  right  to  vote  of  citizens  should 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
stated  that  the  Congress  "shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation."  Such  appropriate 
legislation,  today,  must  provide  for:  the 
determination  of  disenfranchisement  by 
the  Federal  Government,  a  system  of 
Federal  voting  registrars  to  certify  quali- 
fied voters  and  oversee  elections  and  tal- 
lies, and  measures  making  it  a  crime  to 
interfere  with  registration  or  voting  at- 
tempts. These  provisions  are  all  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  I  propose  today. 
I  believe  these  measures  are  absolutely 
necessary  given  the  repressive  action 
presently  taken  by  many  local  officials  in 
the  South.  It  will  preclude  procedures 
by  which  such  officials  deny  Negroes  their 
constitutional  rights.  It  will  provide  for 
the  disinterested  and  just  supervision  of 
registration  and  voting  procedures  where 
evidence  suggests  that  such  supervision 
is  absent. 

Equality  before  the  ballot  box  Is  a 
prerequisite  for  all  other  social  equality. 
We  cannot  be  content  with  our  important 
steps  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  until  the 
right  to  vote  is  a  reality  for  all  American 
citizens.  One  hundred  years  is  long 
enough  to  wait  before  this  country  guar- 
antees the  full  operation  of  the  15th 
amendment.    We  must  act  immediately. 


UNITED  STATES  MISSING  OUT  ON 
GOLD  PROBLEM  GAIN 


Mr.   SKUBITZ.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  missing  out  on  a  multi- 
million-dollar gain  in  its  balance-of -pay- 
ments position  simply  because  the  John- 
son administration  has  dragged  its  feet 
in  utilizing  the  tourist-dollar  exchange 
program  approved  4  years  ago. 

Under  the  program,  our  citizens  en- 
tering a  foreign  country  can  exchange 
their  doUars  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  for 
equal  value  in  U.S.-owned  local  cur- 
rencies. The  currencies  are  acqiiired 
when  the  United  States  ships  surplus 
farm  commodities  overseas  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480.  The  exchange  keeps 
tourist  dollars  spent  abroad  from  becom- 
ing a  claim  on  our  gold  supply.  Every 
dollar  exchanged  is  a  clear  dollar  gain 
in  our  balance  of  payments. 

Despite  our  critical  gold  situation,  the 
tourist-dollar  exchange  program  has 
been  utilized  to  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
its  potential.  It  has  been  almost  totally 
neglected  since  the  program  was  au- 
thorized in  1961.  I  have  tried  repeat- 
edly—and with  little  success— during  the 
past  4  years  to  get  the  administration  to 
promote  this  program.  Our  officials 
seem  to  be  more  concerned  about  the 
currency  problems  of  other  coimtries 
than  our  own. 

The  program  has  been  accepted  by  30 
different  countries,  but  to  date  the  ad- 
ministration has  placed  it  in  operation 
in  only  2 — Egypt  and  Israel — and  there 
on  a  very  small  scale,  and  the  mechanics 
may  soon  be  established  in  a  third  coim- 
try,  India. 

Here  are  the  countries  which  have  ap- 
proved the  tourist-dollar  program,  but 
where  the  Johnson  administration  has 
not  acted  to  implement  it:  Turkey, 
Greece,  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  Bolivia, 
Iran,  Guinea,  Morocco,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Taiwan,  Ceylon,  Tunisia.  Korea,  Viet- 
nam, Paraguay,  Sudan.  Ethiopia.  Cyprus. 
Senegal,  Congo,  Jordan,  Iceland.  Peru, 
Ivory  Coast,  Philippines.  Colombia.  Da- 
homey. Obviously.  U.S.  travel  to  some 
of  these  countries  is  small,  but  even  the 
most  remote  nation  gets  a  U.S.  visitor 
once  in  awhile. 

The  tourist-dollar  program  is  identi- 
fied in  Public  Law  480  as  subsection  (s) , 
section  104  of  title  I.  Subsection  (t) 
was  added  last  year  to  broaden  this  pro- 
vision to  include  U.S.  travelers  who  do 
not  qualify  as  tourists. 

Under  title  I  agreements,  a  portion  of 
the  currency  proceeds  is  set  aside  for 
specified  U.S.  uses  within  the  recipient 
country.  Among  the  uses  which  may  be 
specified  is  the  program  for  tourist-dol- 
lar exchange.  The  portion  of  currency 
set  aside  for  U.S.  uses  varies  from  one 
agreement  to  another. 

In  my  opinion  our  negotiators  have 
not  driven  hard  enough  bargains,  but  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  the  percentage 
set  aside  for  U.S.  uses  has  been  rising 
sharply  in  recent  agreements,  and  now 
averages  well  over  20  percent 
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In  analyzing  title  I  agreement  details 
given  below,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  several  claims,  in  addition  to  tour- 
ist-dollar exchange,  are  made  on  the 
currency  set  aside  for  U.S.  uses.  Among 
these  are  embassy  expenses,  cost  of  U.S. 
military  security  programs  within  the 
country,  and  so  forth. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  the  poten- 
tial for  tourist-dollar  exchange  under 
these  agreements  is  tremendous. 

The  total  value  of  the  agreements 
comes  to  $2.4  billion.  Of  this  an  aver- 
age of  over  20  percent  was  set  aside  for 
U.S.  uses.  Twenty  percent  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion is  $480  million. 

Without  doubt,  the  administration  has 
been  passing  up  a  multimUlion-doUar 
opportunity  to  ease  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

Here  are  the  agreements  which  in- 
clude the  toui-ist-doUar  authority: 

Title  I.  Public  Law  480.  agreements  which 
include  104  (s)  and  (t)  » 


March  11,  iges 


Title  I,  Public  Law  480.  agreements  which 
include  104  (s)  and  (t)>— Continued 


Country 


Value 


Countrv 


Value  ' 


Turkey 

United  Arab  RepubUc  (Egypt)"." 

t'nited  Arab  Republic  "(Egypt)-" 
Greece 


Syrian  Arab  Republic ..I 

United  Arab  Republic  (Eejrpt) 

Bolivia. 

Turkey 


Do 

Iran 

Guinea "'" ' 

Morocco ]"'" 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 

Bolivia 

Greece ^ 

Iran.. 

Syrian  .\rab  Republic. 

Turkey 

Brazil 

Bolivia.. '....', 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt)  ' 

Uruguay 

China  (Taiwan) 

Guinea ..'. " 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt)"" 
China  (Taiwan)...       ^   "*' ' 

Do 

Turkey "__"_ 

Guinea " 

Bolivia 

Ceylon """'I"  " 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 

Tunisia 

Brazil ..'  "" "" 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 

Iran 

Greece... .'..'.'. 

Korea... \\ """ 

Turkey " ""' 

Vietnam 

Paraguay 

Israel 


China  (Taiwan) 

Sudan 

Turkey 

Do v.'.'.'.'. 

Guinea . 

Ethiopia -irri""""!"" 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt)  - 

Cyprus. 

Senegal 

Koiea. " 

Vietnam '.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

Korea 

Brazil. " 

Tunisia ""^ 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) ' 

Greece 

Guinea... 

Vietnam... ""' 

Paraguay '. " 

Iran 

Congo 

Tunisia 


Million 

dollars 

14.20 

64.10 

35.50 

6.70 

9.30 

8.  SO 

20.74 

.40 

20.90 


21.40 

7.50 

7.50 

14.20 

32.20 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

.20 

27.90 

58.60 

2.80 

14.00 

2.00 

3.00 

2.90 

28.10 

5.13 

7.42 

7.0O 

.27 

3.90 

4.70 

6.70 

12.60 

43. 40 

390.00 

11.50 

11.20 

64.32 

.90 

13.60 

3.30 

68.80 


19.49 

6.00 

161.00 

1.30 

2.20 

.90 

1.90 

2.20 

.60 

8.  .50 

2.90 

13.10 

94.40 

1.10 

18.30 

16.00 

5.40 

4.72 

1.70 

6.20 

l.IO 

2.09 


Date 
signed 


196t 
'Julv  29 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  6 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  18 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  15 
Dec.     8 

Jan.  5 
Jan.  29 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  10 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  13 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  24 
Mar.  It 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  27 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  27 

Do. 
May  3 
May  21 
May  25 
Juue  9 
June  21 
June  29 
Julv  14 
Julv  19 
Sept.  1 
Sept . 14 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  21 

Do. 
Nov.  24 
Dec.     6 

196S 
Jan.  24 
Jan.  31 
Feb.  21 
Apr.  4 
May  22 
June  11 
June  15 
June  18 
July  3 
Julv  5 
July  24 
Aug.  16 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  13 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  30 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  17 
Dec.  19 

Do. 


Vietnam... 

Senegal "" 

Jordan " 

Iceland '."." 

Peru .-ll[[[l[[[ 

Sudan '.'.'.'..'.'. 

Ivory  Coast Ill""" 

Korea " 

Holivia "II" 

Tunisia IIIIIIII 

Vietnam IIIIII 

India IIIIIIIIII' 

I'nited  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 

Congo ." 

Philippines IIIIIII 

Brazil IIIIII 

China  (Taiwan) IIIIIII 

Guinea [[ 

Korea IIIIIIII" 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 

Tunisia 

Greoi-e IIIIII" 

Inited  .\rab  Republic  (Egvpt)." 

Vietnam 

Congo ll[""Vll" 

Paraguay I 

Iran 

Vietnam "HI 

India IIIIII 

Guinea .IIIIII 

Colombia — IIIIII'I" 

Greece I" 

Vietnam .IIII' 

Congo IIIIII 

Guinea 

Israel I-IIIIII"" 

Morocco IIIIII 

Iceland '...""." 

India I." 

Korea IIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Dahomey IIIIII 


Tunisia 

Total. 


Million 
dollars 

31.21 

3.40 

3.00 

.94 

8.69 

13.20 
3.80 

61.90 

8.20 

1.30 

.40 

46.20 
9.00 

20.90 

11.40 

93.10 

12.20 
8.57 

13.80 

.90 

1.70 

4.20 

11.70 
3.65 
5.16 
3.00 

11.50 

33.21 

398.30 

.60 

22.87 
2.50 
3.66 
4.05 
5.40 

17.40 

7.80 

.94 

28.40 

45.00 

.27 


14.69 


Date 
signed 


2, 400. 89 


r,\H^  a^eements  include  104(t)  since  its  enactment 
2  Market  value  including  estimated  ocean  Uansporta- 
»  Amended  on  Dec.  8.  1961,  to  include  104(s). 

Out  Of  the  proceeds  of  the  title  I  trans- 
actions, under  which  $2.4  billion  worth 
of  American  farm  commodities  were  vir- 
tually donated  abroad,  to  date  only  $87,- 
837  worth  of  local  currencies  have  been 
exchanged.  As  a  later  document  will 
show,  some  credit  to  the  tourist-dollar 
provision  must  be  given  the  Yugoslavian 

agreement  for  conversion  into  dollars 

over  a  period  of  time— of  $250,000  In  local 
currencies. 

However,  the  actual  exchange  of  local 
currencies  for  tourist  dollars  to  date  is 
the  meager  $87,837. 

Why  has  it  not  been  greater?  First  of 
all,  the  administration  has  not  seen  fit  to 
even  set  up  the  mechanics  for  the 
tourist-dollar  exchange  in  27  of  the  30 
countries  which  have  approved  it. 

Second,  the  administration  has  not 
adequately  promoted  the  program  where 
it  is  established. 

In  the  two  lone  countries  where  It  Is 
in  operation,  Egypt,  and  Israel,  only  a 
trifling  amount  of  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  program.  Little  effort  has 
been  made  to  explain  it  to  U.S.  citizens 
heading  for  those  two  countries,  much 
less  sell  it  to  them. 

The  only  publicity  consists  of  leaflets 
on  display  in  the  passport  office.  They 
are  not  even  included  as  a  matter  of 
routine  in  correspondence  about  pass- 
ports.   They  are  not  distributed  to  U.S. 


citizens  boarding  ships  or  planes  bound 
for  Israel  and  Egypt,  although  this  could 
be  easily  arranged  through  U.S.  customs 
officials. 

Why  cannot  just  a  little  of  the  vast 
propaganda  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  be  used  to  promote  the 
tourist-dollar  program?  Such  promo- 
tion would  pay  off  handsomely  and 
quickly  in  easing  our  gold  crisis. 

Most  U.S.  citizens,  given  the  informa- 
tion, will  cooperate  with  the  tourist-dol- 
lar program,  simply  as  a  patriotic  assist 
to  their  own  coimtry.    However,  to  secure 
maximum  interest   and  cooperation,  i 
propose  that  tourists  who  do  cooperate 
be  given  the  privilege  of  bringing  back 
home  up  to  $500  in  merchandise  duty 
T„n„  I-.    ^^^-    "^^^  present  limit  is  SlOO,  and  a 
S  is    proposal  made  by  the  President  would 
June  30    cut  this  to  $50.    By  permitting  those  util- 
izing  the  tourist-dollar  exchange  pro- 
gram to  go  to  the  old  maximum  of  $500 
full  cooperation  would  be  assured. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Treasury,  which 
indicates  the  tiny  amount  of  tourist- 
dollar  exchange  which  had  actuaUy  oc- 
curred by  February  18  of  this  year- 
nearly  4  years  after  the  program  was 
authorized  by  Congress: 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  DC,  February  18.  1965. 
The  Honorable  Paul  Findley, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Findley:  Thank  you  for  your 
call  to  our  office  this  morning. 

Listed  below,  per  your  request,  are  figures 
Indicating  sales  to  date  of  local  currency  to 
U.S.  tourists  In  Israel  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  pursuant  to  section  104(s)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  We  perceive  continuing  Im- 
provement as  is  shown  by  the  amount  of 
sales  during  January  1965,  an  offseason 
month  for  tourism. 


196i 
Jan.     9 
Jan.    24 
Feb.  11 
Feb.  13 

Do. 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  7 
-\pr.  14 
.\pr.  17 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  28 
May  14 
May  15 
June    3 


July  7 
July  16 
Julv  20 
Julv  24 
Aug.  25 
Sept.  5 
Sept.  29 

Ho. 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  8 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  29 
Dec.  30 
Dec.  31 

Do. 

Do. 

1965 
Feb.  17 


Israel  : 

Calendar  year  1964  (1st  sales  Jan- 
uary 1964).. $9,659 

January  1965 1,576 


Total 11, 135 


United  Arab  Republic: 

Calendar  year  1963  (1st  sales  Jan- 
uary 1963) 25.188 

Calendar  year  1964 45,  491 

January  1965 5J023 


Total. ___ 7g_  702 

Sales  of  local  currency  to  U.S.  citizens  In 
India  are  expected  to  begin  soon.  Sections 
104  (s)  and  (t)  were  Included  In  the  Public 
Law  480  agreement  with  India  signed  on  De- 
cember 31.  1964.  and  deposits  from  this  agree- 
ment will  be  available  for  sales  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens for  travel  or  other  purposes  as  soon  as 
the  deposits  are  made. 

Yugoslavia,  prior  to  signing  Its  last  title  I 
agreement  on  April  27,  1964.  agreed  to  the 
conversion  of  $250,000  equivalent  of  our 
holdings  of  dinars  for  which  we  had  re- 
quested agreement  for  sales  under  section 
104 (s).  The  negotiation  of  this  substantial 
conversion,  in  lieu  of  Inclusion  of  section 
104(s)  In  the  agreement,  was  made  possible 
because  of  the  presence  of  section  104 (s)  In 
the  Public  Law  480  legislation  and  should  be 
considered  a  direct  benefit  occurring  to  the 
United  States  because  of  section  104 (s). 
Since  one-third  of  the  $250,000  has  already 
been  converted,  If  It  Is  added  to  the  amounts 
of  the  sales  In  Israel  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ence of  section  104  (s)  has  benefited  our  bal- 
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ance  of  payments  until  now  to  the  extent  of 
around  $171,000.  The  riemalnder  of  the 
$250,000  for  conversion  by  Yugoslavia  Is 
scheduled  to  be  converted  In  two  equal 
amounts  In  September  1966  and  1966. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  ai>  article  from  the 
June  1964  Issue  of  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, which  gives  recent  fljgures  on  the  rate 
of  expenditures  made  by  p.B.  tourists  In  the 
various  countries.  As  you  know,  unfortu- 
nately the  countries  most  U.S.  tovirlsts  visit 
are  not  those  In  which  we  hold  large  balances 
of  foreign  currency. 
We  are  always  pleased  to  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  W.  Diehl, 

Director,  Office  of 
International  Economic  Activities. 

Eight  countries  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  accept  the  program.  They  are 
Pakistan,  Finland,  Indonesia,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  Burma. 

In  addition,  some  countries  have  acted 
both  ways — accepting  the  tourist-dollar 
provision  in  some  agreements,  refusing  it 
in  others. 

Our  negotiators  may  have  tried  to  in- 
clude the  provision  in  all  agreements  but 
obviously  did  not  try  hard  enough.  All 
told,  agreements  totaling  $1.58  billion 
excluded  the  tourist-dollar  program. 

Here  are  the  agreements  signed  since 
1961  which  excludes  the  tourist-dollar 
provision : 

Title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  which 
exclude  104(8) 


Country 


Pakistan 

Finland 

Indonesia 

Pakistan 

Indonesia 

Iceland 

Sudan 

Cliina  (Taiwan) . 

Indonesia 

Congo 

Philippines 

Poland 

Vietnam 

Yugoslavia 


Tunisia 

Indonesia.. . 

Korea 

Iceland 

Poland 

Yugoslavia. 

India 

Israel 

Vietnam 

Congo 

Indonesia. . 

India. 

Vietnam.... 

Congo. 

Korea 

Vietnam 

Indonesia.. 

Congo 

Do 

Morocco 

Israel 

Congo 

Burma 

China 

India.. 

Yugoslavia. 
India. 


Bolivia 

Indonesia. 
Bolivia.... 


Poland.... 

Iceland 

Congo 

Do.... 

India 

Vietnam.. 

Korea 

Indonesia. 
,  Do.... 
India 


OXI- 


Value  I 


MiUion 

dollars 

12.6 

1.8 

5.4 

621.6 

6.7 

.1 

4.6 

11.9 

6.7 

7.5 

21.8 

44.6 

15.2 

45.0 


5.7 

92.7 

40.8 

1.7 

15.8 

14.5 

11.1 

27.5 

2.2 

3.9 

4.8 

28.2 

2.2 

.7 

30.7 

4.2 

3.7 

3^3 

7.7 

.3 

2.7 

10.7 

51.7 

46.  G 

92.1 

5.1 

3.5 

26.0 

9.5 


51.6 

1.9 

23.8 

.1 

2.6 

9.2 

19.7 

15.2 

15.4 

7.7 


Date 
signed 


1961 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  14 
Sept.  4 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  26 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  24 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  27 
Dec.  28 

mt 

Feb.  16 
Feb.  19 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  16 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  21 
May  1 
May    3 

Do. 
May  11 
May  15 
May  17 
June    8 

Do. 
June  12 
July  5 
July  11 
July  27 
Sept.  4 
Sept.  11 
Oct.  16 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  0 
Dec.  10 
Dec.  17 

ms 

Feb.  1 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  23 

Do. 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  4 
June  17 
June  21 
June  28 
Sept.   4 


Title  I.  Public  Law 
exclude  104( 

480,  agreements 
s )  — Continued 

which 

Country 

V.'Uue « 

Date 
signed 

Poland 

MiUion 
dollars 
60.9 
18.2 

196i 
Feb.     2 

Yugoslavia 

«Apr.  27 

Total 

1, 582. 1 

'  Market  value  Including  O.T. 

'  Wliile  104(s)  was  not  included  In  the  agreement,  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  will  b6  accomplished  by  the 
sale  of  $250.00'}  worth  of  dinars  to  U.S.  citizens. 


COTTON  PROGRAM  PLEASES  NO 
ONE 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  10  Wall  Street  Journal  published 
a  review  of  the  so-called  one-price  cot- 
ton program  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  pleases  no  one. 

Certainly,  it  cannot  possibly  please  the 
taxpayers.  Cost  of  the  program. in  its 
very  first  year  will  exceed  $800  million. 
This  is  approximately  45  percent  of  the 
grand  total  value  of  the  entire  U.S.  cot- 
ton crop. 

It  cannot  pKjssibly  please  the  consum- 
ers. U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  mill  subsidies 
have  been  shifted  directly  into  the 
profit  column  by  the  mills  and  have  not 
been  reflected  in  lower  consumer  prices. 
Sp>otty  reports  show  some  reductions  in 
prices,  but  the  overall  averages  are  up, 
not  down. 

Even  the  mills,  for  whom  the  program 
has  meant  a  multimillion-dollar  wind- 
fall, are  now  squirming.  The  reason  is 
the  adverse  publicity  the  program  is  get- 
ting, plus  the  decline  in  U.S.  cotton 
product  exports  which  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  program. 

Here  is  the  Journal  article : 
Cotton    Quandary — Present    Federal    Sup- 
port Program  Seems  To  Please  No  One 
(By  Roger  W.  Benedict) 

The  staggering  cost  of  Uncle  Sam's  current 
cotton  program,  which  Involves  an  outlay 
this  year  equal  to  one-third  the  cash  value 
of  the  1964-65  crop.  Is  Increasingly  worrying 
Its  friends  as  well  as  Its  critics. 

"Everyone  Is  concerned  over  the  high  cost 
of  the  present  program,"  says  E.  Hervey 
Evans,  Jr..  of  Laurlnburg,  N.C.  As  a  cotton- 
grower  and  also  a  director  of  Cluett,  Peabody 
&  Co..  the  big  clothing  maker,  Mr.  Evans  Is 
one  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  new 
program.  But  he  asserts,  "We're  obviously 
at  the  stage  where  we're  going  to  have  to  re- 
think the  whole  cotton  program  and  make 
some  fundamental  changes  In  it." 

Last  spring  the  Government  added  a  sub- 
sidy for  domestic  textile  mills  to  the  cotton 
program  to  counteract  the  adverse  effects  of 
an  earlier  subsidy  paid  to  exporters  of  cotton. 
The  export  subsidy  had  become  necessary  be- 
cause high  price  supports  to  farmers  priced 
U.S.  cotton  out  of  world  markets.  Thus,  the 
current  program  subsidizes  all  three:  fann- 
ers, exporters,  and  domestic  mills. 


Originally  estimated  before  passage  at  $448 
million,  the  cost  of  the  program  is  actually 
going  to  exceed  $800  million  its  first  year  of 
operation,  ending  July  31,  the  Agriculture 
Department  now  estimates.  And  that  may  be 
only  the  beginning.  "The  present  program 
Is  going  to  cost  more  than  $1  billion  a  year 
before  long,  and  the  UjS.  taxpayer  won't 
stand  for  that  very  long,"  declares  Marion 
Rhodes,  president  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  who  also  raises  cotton  in  Missotui. 

JOHNSON  SEEKS  NEW  APPROACH 

The  industry's  nervousness  over  the  extent 
to  which  it  relies  on  Federal  funds  has  in- 
creased in  recent  weeks.  While  President 
Johnson  has  indicated  he  favors  continuing 
present  price  support  programs  at  least  an- 
other year,  he  has  directed  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Freeman  to  "lead  a  major  effort  to 
find  new  approaches  to  reduce  the  heavy  cost 
of  our  farm  programs  and  to  direct  more  of 
our  efforts  to  the  small  farmer  who  needs 
help  the  most." 

This  was  closely  followed  by  an  Agriculture 
Department  report  showing  that  56  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farm  families  got  Just  9  per- 
cent of  the  Government's  price  support  pay- 
ments In  the  1963-64  crop  year.  Then  there 
was  a  magazine  article  by  Budget  Director 
Kermlt  Gordon  critical  of  the  cost  of  farm 
price  support  programs.  Furthermore,  con- 
tinuing reapportionment  of  congressional 
seats  is  trimming  the  farmer's  already  dwin- 
dling political  power. 

"There's  no  doubt  the  present  cotton  pro- 
gram Is  costing  too  much  for  what  we're  get- 
ting out  of  it."  asserts  C.  H.  Devaney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  in  Waco. 
Significantly,  his  State  led  the  Nation  In  the 
1963-64  crop  year  with  receipt  of  $492  million 
In  price  supports  on  all  farm  products.  Like 
other  members  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  Mr.  Devaney  would  like  to 
see  cotton  price  supports  steadily  reduced 
and  eventually  replaced  by  a  support  equal 
to  90  percent  of  the  average  market  price  in 
the  preceding  3  years. 

support  price  decline 

There's  some  indication  the  Agriculture 
Department  is  already  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion the  Farm  Bureau  seeks  to  go.  Price 
supports  on  the  1965-66  cotton  crop  will  drop 
to  29  cents  a  pound,  from  30  cents  this  year 
and  32.5  a  year  ago.  The  Bureau  would  like 
to  see  them  further  reduced  to  27  cents  a 
poimd  in  the  1967-68  crop  year.  Then  start- 
ing with  the  1968-69  crop  year,  the  90  percent 
of  the  preceding  3-year  average  would  take 
over — or  about  25  cents  in  1968-69.  Presum- 
ably, the  support  level  would  drop  further 
In  succeeding  years,  as  market  prices  set  by 
supply  and  demand  would  become  the  basis 
for  supports. 

But  perhaps  the  major  reason  for  worry  Id 
the  cotton  industry  is  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  massive  new  program  is 
failing  to  solve  the  industry's  longstanding 
ills,  and  it's  adding  some  new  problems  as 
well. 

"The  present  program  is  hopeless,"  states 
C.  Lajrton  Merritt.  Jr..  a  New  Orleans  cotton 
broker.  In  varying  degrees,  his  sentiment  is 
echoed  by  scores  of  cotton  farmers,  glnners, 
and  shippers  from  the  Carolinas  to  California. 
They're  Joined  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee.  Senator  Ellen- 
DER,  of  Louisiana,  who  contends  the  new  pro- 
gram has  failed  to  accomplish  a  single  thing 
it  set  out  to  do. 

To  be  sure,  the  new  textile  mill  subsidy 
ended  the  Inequity  of  US.  mills  paying  8.5 
cents  a  pound  more  for  U.S.  cotton  than  their 
foreign  competitors  paid  for  our  cotton. 
That,  In  turn,  perked  up  textile  profits,  and 
prompted  some  price  cuts  on  U.S. -made 
clothing. 

But  even  these  successes  have  been  limited. 
Synthetic  fibers  made  up  a  record  38.6  per- 
cent of  the  raw  material  fed  to  U.S.  textile 
looms  in  1964,  whUe  cotton's  share  plunged 
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to  an  alltime  low  of  55.1  percent.  Imports 
of  foreign-made  clothing  continued  to  take 
a  growing  share  of  U.S.  markets.  And  price 
cuts  on  D.S.-manufactured  clothing  have 
fallen  short  of  the  $500  million  Congress 
had  anticipated. 

To  many  in  the  cotton  Industry,  therefore, 
the  new  program  amoimts  to  little  short  of 
a  disaster.  Instead  of  rising,  export  sales  of 
U.S.  cotton  are  falling  at  a  sharper  rate  than 
domestic  sales  are  climbing.  FVar  the  year 
ending  July  31,  exports  are  expected  to  be  1.4 
million  bales  under  the  previous  year,  double 
the  anticipated  700-milllon-bale  rise  In  do- 
mestic use. 

"The  fixed  export  price  on  U.S.  cotton 
makes  it  practically  impossible  to  sell  on  the 
world  market  when  other  countries  have  cot- 
ton for  sale — they  simply  undercut  our  price," 
complains  Jack  J.  Stoneham,  Dallas  cotton 
merchant  and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Committee  of  the  National  Cotton  Council. 
"We're  reduced  to  selling  what  can  be  sold 
under  foreign  aid  programs  and  outright 
giveaways  to  other  countries." 

ADDING   TO   THE    STJRPLUS 

Because  this  decline  in  exports  is  cutting 
total  consumption  after  a  record  crop,  the 
addition  to  Government  surplus  stocks  of 
cotton  on  July  31  is  expected  to  total  2  mil- 
lion bales,  double  the  rise  a  year  earlier. 
That  would  put  stocks  at  14.4  million  bales, 
the  second  highest  carryover  ever.  This 
amounts  to  a  full  year's  supply  and  repre- 
sents a  taxpayers'  Investment  of  about  $2 
bUlion. 

"This  rapid  buildup  in  Government  stocks 
is  a  millstone  arotind  the  farmer's  neck," 
declares  Walter  L.  Randolph,  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  a  national  vice  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation.  "Every  time 
the  stirplus  climbs,  it  brings  more  pressure 
for  a  cut  In  acreage  allotments." 

And  despite  a  record  15.3-million-bale 
harvest  in  the  current  crop  year,  farmers 
are  getting  less  money  for  their  cotton  than 
the  previous  year,  due  to  a  combination  of 
lower  support  prices  and  a  decline  in  total 
demand  for  cotton. 

"I  sold  my  cotton  for  2  cents  a  pound 
above  the  32.5-cent  support  price  a  year  ago, 
but  this  time  I've  only  been  able  to  get  the 
new  30-cent  support  price — that  4.5-cent  cut 
has  cost  me  $22.50  a  bale,"  says  Newton  S. 
Cooper,  a  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  cottongrower. 
Russell  Kennedy,  an  official  of  a  large  Cali- 
fornia cooperative,  reports,  "about  40  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  didn't  make  any 
profit  on  their  crops  this  year  under  the  new 
program." 

Perhaps  the  severest  critics  of  the  pro- 
gram are  the  merchants  and  shippers.  "The 
red  tape  connected  with  the  new  program  is 
driving  me  crazy,"  comments  Charles  W. 
Shepard,  Jr.,  a  Gadsden,  Ala.,  merchant. 

Merchants  and  shippers  also  complain  the 
current  cotton  program  is  reducing  the  role 
of  middleman.  "The  program  so  heavily  fa- 
vors cooperatives  that  they're  steadily  taking 
over  the  Industry,"  declares  Ed  Martin,  vice 
president  of  Sternberg-Martln  Co.,  a  Dallas 
cotton  firm.  "With  their  vast  tax  advan- 
tages, they're  diverting  profits  produced  at 
Government  expense  into  purchase  of  hun- 
dreds of  cotton  gins,  cottonseed  oil  mills, 
cotton  compresses,  and  other  facilities." 

Merchants  feel  much  of  the  trouble  comes 
from  the  way  in  which  farm  prices  are  sup- 
ported. A  farmer  can  elect  to  put  his  cotton 
under  a  Government  "loan"  set  well  above 
the  market  price,  and  receive  immediate 
payment  for  it.  Then  if  the  cotton  can't  be 
sold  by  July  31.  the  Government  simply 
takes  title  to  it. 

"The  cotton  loan  program  has  been  a  to- 
tal failure."  asserts  William  C.  Helmbrecht, 
Jr.,  past  president  ot  the  Dallas  Cotton  Ex- 
change. "Not  only  does  it  build  surpluses 
and  cost  money,  it  has  encouraged  farmers 


scattered  around  in  almost  every  State  to 
produce  cotton  Just  for  the  Government  to 
store  because  its  quality  is  not  splnnable  at 
the  price  Washington  sets  for  it." 

YIELDS    GET    A    BOOST 

The  program  also  has  been  foiled  by  the 
farmer's  ingenuity  in  steadily  boosting  yields 
per  acre — they  now  average  about  1  bale 
per  acre,  compared  with  one-fourth  bale 
when  Government  cotton  programs  started 
in  1933.  For  example,  farmers  agreeing  to 
cut  their  1965-66  acreage  by  one-third  from 
their  normal  allotment  can  qualify  for  a 
loan  price  4.35-cents-a-pound  higher  than 
those  using  the  full  allotment.  But,  notes 
J.  D.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Alabama  Farm 
Bureau,  "a  large  number  of  Alabama  farm- 
ers are  going  to  take  this  so-called  domestic 
allotment  this  year,  then  'skip  row'  plant 
and  grow  Just  about  as  much  cotton  as  be- 
fore." Skip  row  planting  is  the  technique  of 
planting  two  rows,  then  leaving  one  fallow. 
This  counts  as  a  one-third  acreage  reduc- 
tion, but  the  extra  space  stimulates  cotton 
production  in  the  remaining  rows  by  30  to 
60  percent. 

Many  In  the  Industry  are  also  critical  of 
the  emphasis  the  program  places  on  "pre- 
serving the  small  farmer."  Over  half  of  the 
707,989  farms  receiving  cotton  allotments  In 
1964  received  15  acres  or  less,  notes  a  Mem- 
phis banker.  "About  half  of  these  farmers 
would  just  as  soon  quit  raising  cotton  if  the 
Government  would  give  them  a  way  to  do 
so,"  he  asserts. 

Shippers  and  merchants  generally  agree 
the  obvious  way  to  regain  cotton's  lost  mar- 
kets would  be  to  return  to  a  free  market  In 
which  supply  and  demand  would  set  the  price 
of  cotton.  To  ease  the  transition  of  farmers 
to  this  free  market,  they  suggest  the  Govern- 
ment simply  make  direct  payments  to  the 
farmer  based  on  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  of  his  cotton  and  the  support 
level  calculated  to  give  him  a  profit. 

"This  would  be  vastly  cheaper  than  the 
present  system,  and  would  start  cotton  mov- 
ing In  normal  trade  channels  again,"  con- 
tends Mr.  Rhodes  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange. 

Most  producers,  however,  oppose  this  pro- 
posal. "Any  system  of  direct  pajrments  to 
farmers  woiild  probably  mean  limitations  on 
the  amount  a  farmer  could  receive,"  says 
Harold  F.  Oldendorf,  an  Osceola,  Ark.,  cot- 
ton farmer.  "That  would  penalize  those  who 
are  the  most  efficient."  Adds  C.  R.  Harvin.  a 
Summerton,  S.C,  cotton  grower:  "Once  we 
start  following  the  world  price  down,  there's 
no  telling  how  low  it  would  go.  That  woxild 
surely  mean  similar  cuts  in  support  prices." 

But  all  segments  of  the  Industry  agree 
that  some  new  approach  must  be  tried  soon. 
Warns  Mr.  Helmbrecht  of  Dallas:  "We  are 
no  longer  at  the  proverbial  crossroad.  U.S. 
cotton  has  reached  the  end  of  the  line.  We 
have  to  start  growing  cotton  for  consumption 
or  stop  growing  It." 


POVERTY  PROGRAM  BEING 
UNDERMINED 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  the  bril- 
liant column  Inside  Report  by  Evans  and 
Novak  points  out  to  the  Nation  what  Is 
happening  to  the  Johnson  poverty  pro- 
gram.   Instead  of  focusing  on  poverty, 


it  is  being  exploited  by  self-seeking  po- 
litical  machines  both  in  the  cities  and 
in  the  backwater  areas.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  column,  and 
I  urge  the  poverty  czar  to  let  the  Nation 
know  what  he  is  doing  to  correct  the 
conditions  described  in  it : 

George  Wallace  Versus  the  Poor 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

At  precisely  the  moment  when  his  State 
troopers  were  smashing  in  heads  of  Negro 
demonstrators.  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  was 
deftly  reaching  for  control  of  President  John- 
son's antlpoverty  crusade  in  Alabama. 

Branded  a  "leftwinger"  by  Wallace,  the 
young  Birmingham  lawyer  who  has  been  the 
guiding  force  behind  the  ix)verty  program  in 
Alabama  is  being  purged.  If  Wallace  follows 
up  this  purge  with  his  own  takeover,  Federal 
poverty  officials  In  Washington  will  be  faced 
with  this  choice:  Either  turn  the  poverty 
program  there  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
George  Wallace  or  just  shut  off  badly  needed 
money  to  the  State. 

This  reliance  on  local  leadership  Is  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  community  action  pro- 
gram, which  in  turn  is  the  core  of  the  anti- 
poverty  crusade.  In  the  big  cities,  patronage- 
hungry  political  bosses  are  muscling  In. 
Much  worse,  Wallace-style  segregationists  are 
applying  their  deadening  touch  in  the  Deep 
South. 

This  prospect  in  Birmingham  Is  nothing 
less  than  tragic.  Believing  that  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  demonstrations  in 
Selma  actually  strengthen  Wallace's  hand, 
embattled  white  moderates  in  Birmingham 
have  hoped  the  pxiverty  program  would  ab- 
sorb the  Interests  and  energies  of  the  Negro 
militants.  But  If  Wallace  does  take  over  the 
poverty  program  there  ( or  forces  it  to  be  shut 
down ) .  Negro  frustration  will  grow  and  trig- 
ger still  more  demonstrations. 

The  story  of  the  Birmingham  poverty  pro- 
gram dates  back  to  last  October,  shortly  aft«: 
Congress  passed  the  poverty  bill.  Mayor 
Albert  Boutwell,  a  cautious,  nervous  mod- 
erate who  was  facing  a  challenge  at  the  polls 
from  the  Wallace  forces,  was  leery  of  identifi- 
cation with  Washington  In  any  way.  He 
Ignored  the  poverty  program. 

That's  when  Ersklne  Smith,  a  young  Bir- 
mingham lawyer  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket, 
stepped  in.  He  put  together  a  biraclal  com- 
munity action  committee  In  Birmingham, 
went  to  Washington  (accompanied  by  Billy 
Hamilton,  Mayor  Boutwell's  assistant)  and 
got  his  program  approved. 

But  In  recent  weeks  Wallace  has  become 
Interested  in  poverty.  He  has  formed  a  State 
poverty  committee — a  lily-white  committee, 
naturally — led  by  a  Wallace  lieutenant  named 
Claude  Kirk. 

Moreover.  Wallace  put  together  his  own 
poverty  committee  for  all  of  Jefferson  County 
(which  includes  Birmingham),  consisting  of 
the  mayors — all  white,  of  course — of  the 
county's  smaller  towns.  Heading  this  lily- 
white  committee  is  key  Wallace  supporter 
Jess  Lanier,  mayor  of  Bessemer,  which  has 
one  of  the  largest  Negro  populations  propor- 
tionately In  all  of  the  South. 

The  Wallaceites  made  their  move  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  Claude  Kirk,  the  Wallace  man 
heading  the  State  poverty  committee,  de- 
nounced Ersklne  Smith  as  a  liberal  leftwinger 
on  the  eve  of  a  poverty  workshop  In  Birming- 
ham. 

Smith  then  found  himself  facing  the  mi^ 
tiple  pressure  that  is  so  often  the  plight  of 
the  Deep  South  moderate.  Out  of  a  clear 
blue  sky.  his  two  law  partners  informed  him 
they  were  breaking  up  the  firm  and  leaving 
him.  The  reason:  Smith  was  "too  contro- 
versial." 

Worst  of  all.  Mayor  Boutwell  capitulated 
to  the  pressure  and  asked  Smith  to  resign 
as  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  conamlttee 
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(on  the  pretext  that  Smitltt  had  invited  In 
members  of  the  Urban  Lea^e,  most  moder- 
ate of  Negro  rights  organizations) .  In  sym- 
pathy, Negro  members  of  tlie  committee  de- 
clared they  would  resign  if  Smith  had  to. 

At  this  writing,  Smith  is  expected  to  re- 
slo-n  Friday.  But  other  white  moderates  are 
trying  to  convince  their  Negro  colleagues  to 
stay  on  the  committee  and  fight  the  Wallace 
pressure. 

Only  the  ultranalve  believe  Wallace  Is  really 
Interested  in  an  effective  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. His  sidekicks  In  Birmingham  boast 
that  their  county  antlpoverty  committee  "is 
all  red  neck  and  no  brown  neck."  More- 
over, Wallace  has  barred  the  location  of  a 
racially  integrated  Job  Corps  camp  in  Ala- 
bama. 

What  Wallace  does  want  is  control  of  the 
poverty  program,  not  only  in  Birmingham, 
but  also  in  Mobile  and  ail  other  Alabama 
cities. 

That  lily-white  dominance  of  the  program 
might  choke  off  funds  from  Washington  (as 
happened  in  one  Louisiana  project  last  week ) 
makes  no  difference  to  him.  While  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  is  crusading  against  poverty, 
George  Wallace  seems  to  be  crtisading  against 
the  poor. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCOME 
LIMITATION  INCREASE 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  raise  the 
outside-earnings  limitation  now  appli- 
cable to  social  security  retirees. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  currently 
engaged  in  drafting  a  wide-ranging  bill 
encompassing  ntunerous  amendments 
and  improvements  for  the  social  security 
program.  At  this  time,  however,  we  still 
have  no  *  definite  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  committee  will  rec- 
ommend any  modernization  of  the  un- 
realistic as  well  as  obsolete  penalty 
Imposed  upon  those  who  have  retired 
under  social  security  at  the  present  time, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  able  and 
willing  and  in  need  of  supplementing 
their  retirement  benefits  by  at  least  part- 
time  employment. 

As  we  know,  there  is  no  similar  restric- 
tion whatsoever  on  the  amount  that  can 
be  received  by  those  other  retirees  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  income  from  other 
pension  plans,  annuities,  rents,  or  divi- 
dends. I  can  fully  understand  why  there 
Is  some  opposition  to  a  correction  of  this 
inequitable  situation  from  those  who  do 
not  want  the  older  worker  to  remain  even 
a  part-time  member  of  the  labor  force 
but.  if  we  mean  what  we  have  been  saying 
about  eliminating  poverty,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  advance  that  battle  than 
to  permit — as  I  am  suggesting — such 
retirees  to  earn  up  to  $2,400  a  year  before 
any  deduction  is  made  in  their  social 
security  benefits. 

My  bill,  therefore — similar  to  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  introduced  in  other  Con- 
gresses— would  increase  the  present 
$1,200  annual  ceiling  without  penalty  to 


$2,400,  and  it  is  offered  in  the  hope  that, 
as  more  and  more  of  us  join  in  support  of 
such  relief,  some  such  proposal  will  be 
included  in  the  pending  social  security 
bill. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABZER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  recent  "Voice  of  Democracy"  con- 
test conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  an  outstanding  young  stu- 
dent from  the  Fourth  District  of  Illi- 
nois, Harry  Wayne  Simmon,  represent- 
ed the  State  of  Illinois. 

Harry  is  an  outstanding  student  at 
Lyons  Township  High  School  in  La 
Grange,  111.  He  and  the  other  young 
men  and  women  who  participated  in  this 
year's  "Voice  of  Democracy"  contest  are 
outstanding  examples  of  the  talented  and 
dedicated  young  generation  who  will 
mature  to  accept  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  our  society. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  winning  speech  of  Har- 
ry Simmon's  in  the  Illinois  Voice  of 
Democracy  competition: 

The  Challenge  of  Citizenship,  1964-65 
(By  Harry  Wayne  Simmon,  La  Grange,  HI.) 

You've  heard  how  Americans  have  50  per- 
cent of  the  world's  wealth  and  7  percent 
of  its  people.  We're  lucky  to  be  Americans, 
aren't  we?  It  seems  we  were  born  into  a 
rose  colored  world.  Right  now  we're  proud 
of  our  country  and  our  heritage. 

To  this  kind  of  talk  I  say,  "Save  it."  I'm 
tired  of  listening  to  eulogies  and  pride 
boasting  speeches.  Let  men  rest  on  the 
past,  let  them  lean  against  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  grandfathers  and  fall  asleep. 
In  this  changing  world,  not  advancing  is, 
in  effect,  falling  backward.  The  freshness 
and  vitality  of  America,  those  qualities 
which  drove  men  to  make  us  free,  lie  dor- 
mant, shut  up  behind  social  whims,  cyni- 
cism, and  selfishness. 

You  know  people  who  are  talented  and 
industrious,  but  if  they  do  anything  at 
all  with  these  attributes,  it's  only  to  gain 
financial  security,  power,  or  self -enjoyment. 
This  is  apparent  in  recent  political  scandals 
and  campaign  mudslinging. 

Adult  America  has  a  sense  of  values  brain- 
washed by  the  corruption  and  greed  of  a  few. 
If  there  is  a  chance  to  save  the  freshness  of 
America,  it  lies  with  her  youth.  Herein  Is 
the  challenge  of  citizenship.  America's 
youth  cannot  be  carbon  copies  of  her  adults. 
America's  youth  are  willing  and  wanting 
right  now  to  give  and  to  create  for  some- 
thing they  can  call  their  own,  and  what  bet- 
ter to  call  your  own  than  your  country.  But 
if  their  willingness  Is  stifled,  they  turn  de- 
linquent or  withdraw  into  themselves  or 
set  up  false  senses  of  values.  Just  by  using 
all  his  resources,  without  slighting  ingenuity 
and  Imagination,  an  American  can  advance 
the  welfare  and  prestige  of  his  country  most. 
The  highly  developed  minds  and  bodies  of 
American  youth  deteriorate  in  v.aiting  for  a 
chance  to  exploit  their  talents  for  a  worth- 
while goal.  Give  youth  a  chance;  give  them 
freedom;  challenge  them  with  something 
worthwhile  and  they'll  make  America  a  hun- 
dred times  greater  than  she  already  is. 


Perhaps  you  say  that  they  have  chances  to 
work  off  exuberance  for  their  country. 
Maybe  they  do,  but  it  is  not  the  accepted 
thing  In  their  society  because  it  is  not  the 
accepted  thing  In  adult  society.  When  you 
hear  a  siren  on  the  streets,  how  many  cars 
actually  pull  to  the  side  of  the  road,  much 
less  come  to  a  halt?  What  percentage  of 
yoiu-  adult  friends  really  know  the  issues  of 
politics  and  have  formulated  their  own  an- 
swers? How  many  times  have  you  heard 
adults  complain  about  taxes?  Moreover,  how 
much  are  the  letters  "U.S.A."  a  part  of  your 
everyday  vocabulary? 

Take  stock,  friend.  Look  at  the  problem. 
Behold  America.  Is  she  really  progressing 
in  spirit  as  she  is  In  automation,  economy, 
and  population?  Her  youth  can  and  shall 
carry  on  the  spirit  of  America. 

This,  then.  Is  the  challenge  of  citizenship 
for  all  Americans:  for  adults  It  Is  to  set  an 
example  by  laying  cynicism  aside  and  picking 
up  the  banner  of  vitality  and  plain,  honest 
drive;  for  youth  it  is  to  folic w  the  example 
and  exploit  their  natural  freshness  and  naive 
courage. 

There  Is  a  bond  between  men  which  Emer- 
son called  "the  nimble  air  benign."  It  Is  the 
universality  of  man,  his  need  for  love,  for 
self-pride,  for  identity,  maybe  it's  Just  con- 
science; but  whatever  It  Is,  we  can  use  it 
as  a  connecting  agent  to  help  us  all  know 
how  to  use  our  talents.  But  talent  is  noth- 
ing without  courage  and  imagination  to  put 
these  natural  qualities  to  work — to  work  for 
America. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATURES 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  most  of  us  are  agreed,  regardless 
of  party,  that  this  Congress  ought  to  act 
this  year  on  legislation  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  States  to  apportion  one  house 
of  their  legislatures  on  factors  other  than 
population. 

The  urgency  is  clear.  Most  State  leg- 
islatures will  not  meet  next  year  and 
so  could  not  ratify  a  proposed  amend- 
ment. A  longer  delay  might  find  that 
many  States  already  had  reapportioned. 
In  view  of  this,  mafl*  of  us  have  signed 
a  discharge  petition  vb  speed  considera- 
tion of  this  controversial  issue,  which 
boils  down  to  lawmaking  by  the  judi- 
ciary. 

It  is  an  issue  which  deserves  our  pray- 
erful consideration.  It  is  an  issue  that 
goes  deeper  than  the  surface  considera- 
tions of  reapportionment,  however  im- 
portant these  considerations  may  be. 
What  we  are  v;jtnessing  here  is  a  step 
by  the  judicial  branch  along  the  same 
path  toward  central  government  that 
the  executive  branch  has  followed  so 
vigorously  for  so  many  years.  The  Court 
held  in  its  momentous  decision  of  last 
June  12  that  districts  of  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  must  be  based  substan- 
tially on  the  basis  of  population.  Mere 
numbers.  What  I  would  call  "computer 
logic." 

But,  of  course,  people  are  more  than 
numbers.     They  have   different  needs. 
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different  hopes.  You  cannot  quantify 
them.  You  cannot  reduce  representative 
government  to  a  game  of  trying  to  guess 
how  many  jellybeans  are  in  the  gold- 
fish bowl. 

We  are,  fundamentally,  a  republic. 
And  what  is  at  stake  here  is  our  repub- 
lican concept  of  government.  And  this 
concept  will  be  weakened  when  the  States 
lose  the  right  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  their  representative  governments. 
I  would  hope  th?.t  this  will  be  found  to 
be  the  view  of  most  of  us. 


AMENDING  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  TO  ENABLE 
CAREER  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
WHO  LOSE  THEIR  JOBS  BECAUSE 
OP  THE  ABANDONMENT  OR 
TRANSFER  OF  GOVERNMENT  OF- 
FICES TO  QUALIFY  FOR  FULL 
RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF  AGE 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  other  members  of  the  New  York 
State  congressional  delegation  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  which  I  believe  is 
needed  if  the  Government  is  to  be  fair 
to  the  thousands  of  civil  service  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs  because  of  the  closing 
or  transfer  of  defense  and  other  Federal 
installations. 

The  bill  I  offer  for  introduction  today 
is  both  brief  and  simple.  It  amends  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide: 

Any  employee  who  completes  20  years  of 
service  and  who  is  involuntarily  separated 
from  the  service  solely  by  reason  of  the  aboli- 
tion or  relocation  of  his  employment  with 
the  Government  shall,  upon  such  separation, 
be  paid  an  annuity  computed  as  provided  in 
section  9  of  this  act. 

As  the  act  now  stands,  Federal  employ- 
ees having  25  years  of  service  may  re- 
ceive annuities  if  they  are  separated  in- 
voluntarily regardless  of  age.  Those 
with  20  years'  service  must  wait  until  the 
age  of  50  to  receive  annuities. 

This  provision  often  works  a  hardship 
on  the  people  involved.  Permit  me  to 
cite  just  one  letter  I  have  received  on 
the  subject: 

I  am  a  handicapped  person  under  50  years 
of  age  with  21  years'  civil  service  in  the  De- 
fense Medical  Supply  Center.  Brooklyn.  This 
center  is  being  transferred  to  Philadelphia  on 
or  about  July  1965.  IXie  to  the  ill  health  of 
my  parents,  who  are  my  dependents,  I  am 
now  forced  to  give  up  my  Job  as  I  would  be 
unable  to  make  the  move  to  Philadelphia. 

As  a  native  New  Yorker  who  has  given  my 
best  years  to  service  in  the  Government,  a 
20-year  retirement  bill,  regardless  of  age, 
would  permit  me  to  continue  to  maintain  my 
home  in  New  York. 

In  just  three  paragraphs,  the  letter 
typifies  the  effect  upon  individuals  of  the 
closing  and  consolidations  of  Federal 
offices  throughout  the  oountry.  During 
the  past  4  years  the  administration  has 


eliminated  149,000  Government  posi- 
tions. The  Etefense  Department  alone 
has  announced  plans  to  close  some  95 
installations.  The  problem  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  New  York  State. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill 
would  directly  affect  only  career  civil 
service  workers — in  other  words,  those 
with  20  years  of  service.  Those  employ- 
ees who  do  not  have  a  tenure  of  20  years 
will,  as  at  present,  have  to  wait  until  they 
are  62  to  receive  retirement  benefits. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
represents  a  conscientious  effort  to  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  governmental  consoli- 
dations upon  the  lives  of  those  Govern- 
ment employees  who  have  served  their 
country  long  and  dutifully. 


OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  a  proposal  to  create  an  Office 
of  Community  Development  in  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President. 

In  doing  so,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias],  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsv/orth],  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor],  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Tupper]. 

These  distinguished  Republican  Mem- 
bers have  led  the  way  in  preparing  this 
legislative  milestone.  I  commend  them 
for  their  constructive  and  dynamic 
efforts. 

The  changing  tide  of  human  activity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  demands  this  legislation. 
Our  urban  areas  are  growing  across  the 
face  of  America.  The  problems  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  small  city  are  growing 
in  like  fashion.  This  legislation  can  do 
much  to  meet,  to  ease  and  to  solve  these 
problems. 

I  urge  the  entire  membership  to  care- 
fully consider  this  plan.  I  suggest  it 
should  be  promptly  enacted  into  law. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
PROGRAM  CUTBACKS 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  North  Dakota  Legislature  is 
very  much  concerned  about  the  plans 
of  President  Johnson's  Great  Society  to 
do  away  with  the  fine  programs  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  had  for  aiding 
our  farmers  in  the  vital  field  of  soil  and 
water  conservation. 


These  funds  have  yielded  great  re- 
turns to  generations  yet  unborn  in  the 
preservation  of  our  most  precious  herit- 
age, the  soil,  and  our  legislature  firmly 
resists  the  ridiculous  and  ruinous  cut- 
backs requested  by  the  President. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  B2  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  Wl. 

House  CoNcxniRENT  Resolution  B2 
A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  Apr-culture  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  take  all  possible  steps  to  secure 
restoration  of  funds  cut  from  soil  con- 
servation and  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  budgets 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  for  nearly  30  years  followed  a  policy  of 
making  Soil  Conservation  Service  technical 
assistance  available  without  charge  to  pri- 
vate landowners;  and 

Whereas  the  availability  of  such  technical 
assistance  has  been  of  great  value  in  the 
restoration  and  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources:  and 

Whereas  conservation  work  in  the  field  of 
tree  planting  and  water  impoundments  has 
been  of  particularly  great  benefit;  and 

Whereas  much  work  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  field  of  soil  and  water  conservation; 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  recommended  sharp  reductions  in  funds 
for  technical  assistance  and  cost-sharing 
aid  in  the  conservation  field:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  {the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  respectfully  urged  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  funds  cut  from  soil  conservation  and 
agricultiu-al  stabilization  and  conservation 
budgets,  in  order  that  conservation  work, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  tree  planting  and 
water  Impoundment  and  similar-type  proj- 
ects, may  continue  at  not  less  than  their  past 
level;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  each  member  of  the  North 
Dakota  congressional  delegation. 

Arthur  A.  Link, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

DONNELL     HaUGEN, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Charles  Tighe. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Gerald  L.  Stair. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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House  Concurrent  Resolution  Wl 
A  concurrent  resolution  opposing  proposed 
charges   by  the  Federal   Government  for 
technical  assistance  to  landowners  in  the 
field  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  pro- 
posed that  soil  conservation  districts  charge 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  landowners  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  technical  assist- 
ance furnished  to  help  design,  lay  out.  and 
install  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
on  their  land;  and 

Whereas  70  locally  governed  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  in  North  Dakota  which  cover 
the  total  land  area  have  over  a  period  of 
years  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  agricultural  welfare  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  burden  of  such  payments  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  fall  heaviest  on 
our  family  farms  and  small  operators;  and 

Whereas  such  assessment  of  payment  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  discourage  the 
application  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures  on  land  so  vital  to  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  North  Dakota  and  the  Nation;  and 


Whereas  requiring  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
pay  the  Federal  Goverrunent  for  such  services 
would  place  an  added  drain  on  the  resources 
of  rural  America  and  force  more  people  off 
the  land;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  for 
some  30  years  provided  technical  help  to  own- 
ers and  operators  of  privately  owned  lands 
because  it  is  in  the  total  piubllc  interest,  and 
because  one  of  the  most  urgent  national 
needs  is  to  protect  and  Improve  soil  and 
water  resources  on  the  privately  owned  and 
operated  land  of  America:    Now,  therefore, 

be  it  ; 

Resolved  by  the  House  p/  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dtikota  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  vigor- 
ously opposes  any  reduction  in  the  Federal 
participation  in  such  program  and  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
any  system  of  charging  farmers  and  ranchers 
for  technical  help  for  the  application  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  work  on  the  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  lands  In  North 
Dakota  and  the  Nation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  North  Dakota  congres- 
sional delegation,  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Arthur  A.  Link, 

SpeaJter  of  the  House. 
Donnell  Haugen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Charles  Tighe, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

GeraM  L.  Stair, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


TIME  TO  CLIP  WINGS  OP  COMMOD- 
ITY CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
to  clip  the  wings  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  before  it  files  away 
with  more  of  needed  national  farm  in- 
come. That  is  why  I  am  joining  other  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  market  price  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  vye,  barley,  grain  sorghums, 
soybeans,  and  fiaxseed  by  prohibiting 
the  CCC  from  making  domestic  sales  of 
such  commodities  at  prices  less  than  125 
percent  of  current  support  prices  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges. 

This  action  is  desperately  needed  if 
we  are  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  past  un- 
wise manipulations  by  the  CCC.  All  too 
often  we  have  seen  this  Government 
agency  throw  its  stocks  on  the  market 
at  uncalled-for  low  prices,  sometimes 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  harvest  sea- 
son. The  resulting  sag  in  the  market 
price  to  farmers  has  been  catastrophic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  the  bill.  Prohibiting 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
selling  its  commodities  at  prices  less  than 
125  percent  of  current  support  prices  will 
at  least  maintain  some  semblance  of  or- 
der and  keep  the  market  at  a  point  that 
approaches  a  fair  level  It  is  time  that 
the  CCC  became  an  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment that  helps  tlje  farmer  rather 
than  hurts  him. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]  on  his  excellent  presenta- 
tion today  of  the  objectives  and  provi- 
sions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  4, 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress. 

The  need  for  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Congress  is  long  overdue. 

In  this  age  of  instant  communication, 
computer  statistics,  and  the  growing 
complexities  stemming  from  the  eco- 
nomic mobility  of  our  population.  Fed- 
eral dominion  over  many  aspects  of  the 
daily  lives  of  our  citizens  is  a  clear  and 
present  reality. 

Whether  the  fiow  of  authority  to 
Washington  results  from  an  inexorable 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  expand  itself  in  keeping 
with  Parkinson's  laws,  or  rather  results 
from  a  receding  ability  or  willingness  on 
the  part  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  keep  UP  with  the  needs  of  our  citizens, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  debate. 

I  simply  state  as  a  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  more  and  more  in- 
volved with  the  affairs  of  every  citizen, 
as  evidenced  by  the  growing  army  of 
Federal  workers  in  the  executive  branch 
and  in  the  sheer  amount  of  legislation 
we,  the  people's  representatives,  are 
called  upon  to  dispose  of  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  tolerate  the  ineflBcien- 
cies  in  our  democratic  system  of  Govern- 
ment as  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  Certainly,  no  ohe  of 
us  wants  to  trade  what  we  have,  for  all 
its  faults,  for  the  odious  imposition  of  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship  or  for  the  chaos 
which  is  the  companion  of  anarchy. 

Still,  acceptance  of  the  weaknesses  in- 
herent in  any  democracy  gives  us  no  li- 
cense to  divest  ourselves  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  improve  the  mechanics  of  the 
system  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-chang- 
ing times. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced a  measure  designed  to  eliminate 
a  part  of  the  legislative  procedure  that 
has  been  obsolete  for  many  years.  I  said 
at  that  time : 

The  growth  of  Government  has  made  It 
mandatory  for  the  legislative  branch  to  mod- 
ernize its  procedures.  If  the  Congress  is  to 
meet*>ts  responsibilities  as  regards  efficiency 
and  economy,  a  close  relationship  between 
the  House  and  Senate  tax  raising  and  tax 
spending  committees  must   be  established. 

I  repeat  that  statement  today,  as  it  is 
as  valid  now  as  it  was  then,  and  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  passed  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

But  there  are  additional  operations  of 
the  Congress  which  deserve  study  with 
an  eye  toward  modernization.    It  is  my 


hope  that  a  careful  study  by  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress would  define  and  illuminate  these 
additional  operations,  and  with  that  goal 
in  mind,  I  pledge  to  work  for  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  4. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urgently  recommend 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  requested  this  time  to  make 
inquiry  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  minority  leader,  there  is  no 
further  business  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  are  four  bills  under  suspen- 
sions, as  follows: 

H.R.  4152.  Amending  laws  relative  to 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  and 
production  credit  associations  to  ex- 
pedite return  of  Government  capital  and 
improve  operations. 

H.R.  5075.  Increase  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan  fund  limitation. 

H.R.  5874.  School  construction  imder 
Public  Law  815  in  Puerto  Rico. 

H.R.  4714.  To  amend  the  Cultural 
Development  Act. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

HH.  5505.  Federal  standards  for  con- 
gressional redistricting,  under  a  modified 
closed  rule,  with  3  hours  of  general 
debate. 

HJl.  4185.  Patent  Office  fees,  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

HJl.  5374.  Relating  to  salaries  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  4527.  Authorization  of  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

This,  of  course,  is  made  subject  to  the 
usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
that  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
novmced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  15. 1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  we  have  completed  the  legis- 
lative program  for  this  week,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
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Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  no  pro  forma  session  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  will  be  no  session  at  all  if 
this  permission  is  granted. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BOGGs) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next,  March  17,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FORMULATION    OP    THE    FOREIGN 
POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  supEKjrt  the  position  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Department 
of  State.  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  the  oth- 
er body,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  supporting 
the  position  of  the  President  on  Vietnam. 
The  President's  decision  to  send  addi- 
tional combat  units  into  South  Vietnam, 
namely,  additional  Marines,  is  a  wise  de- 
cision. I  feel  that  this  is  the  greatest 
single  issue  before  the  American  people 
and  before  the  free  world  today.  It  is  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  back  up  before  Communist  aggression 
in  this  great  key  area  of  the  world  in 
southeast  Asia  which  is  confronting  us 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  our  Conmiander  in  Chief 
today,  is  eminently  qualified  to  make 
decisions  concerning  South  Vietnam  and 
concerning  Berlin,  the  Congo,  and  the 
other  areas  of  the  world  where  the  Com- 
munists are  exerting  pressure.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  today  has 
had  more  experience  in  this  field  than 
any  President  ever  to  occupy  the  White 
House  in  the  history  of  our  country.  For 
more  than  two  decades  the  President  has 
been  sitting  in  on  every  major  foreign 
policy  decision  and  every  military  deci- 
sion that  this  country  has  made — as  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  body,  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  now 
as  President  and  Commander  in  Chief. 
I  want  to  repeat  that  he  has  been  in  on 


every  major  foreign  policy  decision  made 
during  the  last  20  years. 

Our  distinguished  and  able  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  knows  Asia.  He 
served  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  this 
very  area  of  the  world  in  which  we  are 
concerned  today  as  an  aide,  as  one  of 
the  top  aides,  to  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stillwell 
in  the  China-Burma-India-Southeast 
Asia  theater.  He  was  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
under  President  Harry  Truman. 

The  first  team,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in 
charge  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our  coun- 
try today.  They  are  specifically  behind 
our  refusal  to  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  our  refusal  to  negotiate  when 
negotiations  have  already  been  held, 
agreements  made  and  signed. 

Are  we  going  to  pull  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam?  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unthinkable  to 
me,  incredible  and  unbelievable,  that  any 
thinking  American  would  demand  that 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  we  turn  tail 
and  run.  This  is  particularly  so  at  this 
time  when  Kosygin,  who  is  Premier  of 
Russia,  is  trying  to  feel  out  the  world 
situation. 

Are  we  going  to  give  him  any  encour- 
agement to  continue  or  to  start  new  ag- 
gression in  other  areas  of  the  world? 
What  did  he  say  in  Hanoi  recently?  And 
I  might  say  while  some  possibly  well- 
meaning  but  certainly  unthinking 
Americans  were  demanding  that  we  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam,  demanding 
that  v.'e  negotiate,  Kosygin  was  saying 
the  same  thing;  he  was  demanding  that 
we  v,ithdraw  not  only  from  South  Viet- 
nam but  also  from  South  Korea  and  all 
of  Asia.  And  these  screaming,  howling 
voices  in  America,  demanding  that  we 
withdraw,  were  only  echoing  the  voices 
of  Kosygin,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Mao  Tse-tung, 
and  Communist  leaders  throughout  the 
world. 

I  believe,  for  one,  that  the  President 
should  be  supported,  not  these  interna- 
tional gangsters,  these  proponents  and 
architects  of  infiltration,  terrorism,  and 
subversion  who  are  exerting  every  effort 
to  conquer  the  entire  world. 

Right  after  the  white  paper,  which  is 
a  true  documentation  of  facts  as  to  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam,  was  issued  by 
the  State  Department,  what  was  the  story 
heard  over  Moscow  Radio,  Peiping  Radio, 
Hanoi  Radio  at  that  very  moment  or  a 
few  days  after  that  white  paper  was 
issued?  Of  course,  they  have  been  de- 
manding that  we  withdraw.  They  have 
referred  to  the  white  paper  as  a  pack  of 
lies.  They  have  attacked  constantly  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Let  us  look  at  what  Moscow  Radio  said 
about  the  President  a  few  days  ago. 
They  said  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
band't  gang  of  imperialists.  What  did 
Peiping  Radio  say  about  Adlai  Steven- 
son, our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions? They  said  that  he  was  comparable 
to  Dr.  Goebbels,  Adolph  Hitler's  propa- 
ganda minister,  and  called  him  a  Goeb- 
bels-type  politician.  They  have  attacked 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is 
shocking  to  see  Americans  echoing  this 
same  sentiment.  Yes,  it  has  come  over 
the  radio  from  Cuba.    They  have  called 


Members  of  this  Congress  by  name,  since 
they  rose  on  the  floor  of  this  Congress; 
Tass,  the  other  day — the  mouthpiece  for 
Moscow — ridiculed  any  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  rose  in  support 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
solely  because  they  refused  to  back  a  pol- 
icy advocated  by  some  to  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  to  negotiate.  Ne- 
gotiate under  what  conditions?  Oh,  my 
friends,  these  are  serious  times.  This  is 
a  great  crisis.  But  I  want  to  say  this: 
that  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  should 
have  a  say  in  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
White  House  today  welcomes  opinions 
expressed  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  It 
is  our  problem  and  that  of  the  American 
people,  just  as  it  is  that  of  our  Command- 
er in  Chief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  question  in 
southeast  Asia?  Are  we  going  to  pull  out 
of  this  key  area  of  the  world?  There  are 
those  who  say  that  this  is  a  faraway 
place,  that  it  is  a  dirty  war,  that  there 
are  swamps,  and  the  communications  are 
not  good,  and  it  is  the  wrong  place  to 
fight  and  therefore  we  ought  to  pull  out. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment him  on  the  position  he  has  taken  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  Mem- 
bers here  in  the  Congress  have  to  stand 
firmly  behind  the  decision  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
with  respect  to  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  situation  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  inherited  and  is  one  of  long 
standing.  It  is  one  to  which  every 
thinking  American  realizes  there  is  no 
easy  answer. 

The  decisions  which  the  President  has 
made  with  respect  to  Vietnam  must  be 
supported  by  every  loyal  American  and 
must  be  supported  here  in  the  Congress. 
We  have  drawn  a  line  and  if  we  yield 
here,  where  do  we  stand?  We  cannot 
stand  in  Berlin  nor  can  we  stand  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  nor  can  we 
realistically  draw  another  line  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  several  occasions  I 
have  said  dui-ing  these  last  few  weeks 
that  I  support  the  President  in  this,  and 
it  is  disti'essing  to  me  to  find  Americans 
belittling  the  position  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  taken. 

Just  today  I  heard  over  the  radio  that 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  con- 
demned the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  so-called  men  of  God  would  side 
with  godless  communism  and  against  the 
President  in  a  grave  matter  such  as  this. 

For  years  now,  many  Americans  have 
complained  about  our  failure  to  take  a 
firm  stand  against  Commimist  aggres- 
sion. 

We  have  now  that  exact  opportunity. 

We  have  taken  a  stand. 

Our  stand  is  just  and  right. 

We  must  not  yield. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  it  before  and 
I  say  it  again,  I  stand  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  drawn  a 
line  and  I  stand  on  that  line  with  him. 
No  Member  of  this  Congress  can  do  less. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  the 
statement  he  is  making.  I  am  sure  his 
expression  of  strong  support  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  han- 
dling the  South  Vietnam  difficulties  has 
the  overwhelming  support  of  this  House 
and  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  is  making  this  statement  to- 
day, i 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  thank- 
ing the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  t)ORN]  for  giving 
many  of  us  here  this  afternoon  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  that,  like  him,  we  do 
support  the  policy  of  our  great  President 
in  this  troublesome  situation  that  we  are 
facing  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  talked  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  many  times  about  the  Commu- 
nist menace.  I  know  there  is  no  one  in 
this  House  who  is  a  more  dedicated 
American.  There  is  no  one  who  is  more 
determined  to  back  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  tells  the  world 
that  we  ought  not  to  negotiate  from 
weakness,  but  that  we  are  determined  to 
negotiate  from  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  one  leader  that  we  have  who  knows 
all  of  the  facts,  who  has  the  informa- 
tion that  will  enable  him  to  make  these 
critical  day-by-day  decisions.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
would  agree  with  me  further  when  I  say 
that  I  think  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
owe  the  President  our  support.  We  owe 
him  our  loyalty,  as  exemplified  now  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  in 
this  troublesome  situation  in  Asia.  He  is 
letting  the  world  know  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica believe  in  living  up  to  our  commit- 
ments and  we  do  not  intend  to  retreat  in 
the  face  of  communism  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  contribution  to  this 
discussion.  I  am  grateful  for  his  kind 
remarks.  There  are  those  who  are  tell- 
ing us  that  this  is  a  nasty  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  that  the  monsoons  come,  it  is 
muddy,  there  are  a  lot  of  quagmires  and 
jungles;  therefore  they  want  to  pull  out. 
I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues:  Where 
would  they  make  a  stand  for  freedom? 
Do  they  want  to  fall  back  to  Hawaii?  Is 
the  territory  or  the  terrain  any  better  in 
Alaska? 


I  might  remind  the  House  that  the 
Communists  in  Russia  still  claim  Alaska 
as  Russian  territory.  They  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  treaty  of  1867,  when  we  paid 
$71/2  million  for  Alaska.  Is  the  terrain 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
any  better?  Is  it  too  cold  in  the  Rockies? 
Are  they  going  to  fall  back  because  the 
weather  is  bad? 

The  Communists  chose  South  Viet- 
nam precisely  because  it  is  an  isolated 
area  and  a  difficult  place  for  us.  For 
these  reasons  they  are  hoping  we  will 
give  up;  that  we  will  abandon  the 
struggle  and  withdraw.  Or  maybe  we 
will  start  the  slow  surrender  procedure 
by  negotiation. 

I  say  that  we  have  every  right  to  be 
in  southeast  Asia.  We  spent  billions  of 
dollars  in  Korea,  and  in  southeast  Asia 
we  spent  billions  of  dollars  during  World 
War  II,  and  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
lives.  We  have  every  right  to  be  there 
for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Our  President 
is  only  echoing  a  strong  stand  taken 
by  three  Presidents  not  to  be  shoved,  not 
to  be  pushed,  out  of  southeast  Asia  by 
these  diabolical  manipulators  of  world 
domination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Commodore  Perry  in 
1856 — more  than  100  years  ago — speak- 
ing before  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety in  New  York,  said  that  some  day 
the  autocracy  and  the  totalitarianism  of 
central  Asia  and  freedom,  as  exemplified 
by  the  Western  World,  would  meet  in  a 
death  struggle  in  southeast  Asia.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  that  great  President  of 
the  United  States,  warned  this  country 
about  a  combined  united  Eurasia  with 
the  goal  of  world  domination.  Genghis 
Khan  in  the  12th  century  consolidated 
Asia  and  then  conquered  all  of  eastern 
Europe  including  the  Balkans.  The  only 
thing  that  saved  western  Europe  and 
Western  civilization  was  the  fact  that 
Genghis  Khan  died  and  his  son  pulled 
his  forces  back  into  eastern  Europe. 

There  are  those  who  make  light  of  the 
rising  power  of  Red  China.  It  is  various- 
ly estimated  today  that  Red  China  has  a 
standing  army  of  from  2.5  million  to  10 
million  professional  soldiers.  It  is  esti- 
mated they  have  a  militia  of  100  mil- 
lion. They  have  atomic  bombs,  and  it 
is  predicted  that  in  the  near  future  they 
will  explode  a  hydrogen  bomb.  Around 
45  years  ago  Lenin  said,  "the  road  to 
Paris  is  the  road  through  Peiping." 
They  already  have  Peiping.  They  have 
consolidated  their  position  in  Red 
China.  They  are  ready  to  proceed  on 
that  road  to  Paris.  The  next  stop  en 
route  is  South  Vietnam. 

I  see  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Indiana.  I  want  to  say  that  the  steer- 
ing committee  of  this  House  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  supporting  the 
President,  and  the  men  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  and  in  the  other  body  represent- 
ing the  great  Republican  Party  have  sup- 
ported the  President  in  his  Vietnam  pol- 
icy. 

It  was  surprising  to  me,  since  the 
President  ordered  additional  marines  to 
South  Vietnam,  to  note  some  rumbling 
of  discontent  in  the  capitals  of  Western 
Europe,  particularly  around  Paris.  This 
fight  in  southeast  Asia  today  is  for  the 
independence  of  Western  Europe,  it  is 


for  the  independence  and  freedom  of  our 
own  country,  and  for  freedom-loving 
peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Yes,  they  are  on  the  road  to  Paris. 
The  population  of  Red  China  today  is 
estimated  at  700  million.   They  are  mov- 
ing through  North  Vietnam  toward  the 
rubber,  tin,  and  oil  of  the  Near  East. 

Not  far  from  Singapore,  the  crossroads 
of  the  world,  you  will  find  Indonesia, 
with  over  100  million  people  and  vast  re- 
sources. Then  just  to  the  west  of  Red 
China  we  find  India,  a  nation  of  almost 
400  million  people,  already  under  attack 
2  years  ago.  With  additional  millions 
of  Red  troops,  it  is  reliably  reported  that 
Red  China  is  in  a  position  to  attack  India 
again  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

I  might  remind  the  House,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  in  the  Near  East  you  will  find  67 
percent  of  the  world's  untapped  oil,  and 
in  the  Himalayas  a  great  percentage  of 
the  world's  uranium.  This  is  a  fight  to- 
day to  control  the  natural  resources  of 
the  world;  not  only  the  sealanes  in  south 
China,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  straits,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  but  to  unite  the  Asian 
landmass.  Then  where  will  Western 
Europe  be?  With  67  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
world's  uranium,  north  Africa  would 
outflank  Western  Europe,  and,  as  Lenin 
predicted,  Western  Europe  would  fall 
without  the  firing  of  a  shot.  It  would 
fall  like  a  ripe  apple  into  the  arms  of  the 
aggressor. 

With  Eurasia  and  with  Afro-Eurasia, 
with  its  contiguous  landmass,  where 
would  America  be  situated?  With  Africa 
only  1,500  miles  from  Brazil,  we  would  be 
in  an  impossible  position  economically 
and  militarily.  Again  I  want  to  ask. 
Where  are  these  unthinking  Americans 
willing  to  make  their  stand  for  freedom? 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
who  is  not  only  distinguished  in  his 
own  right  but  bears  a  very  distin- 
guished name,  raises  the  point  of  any- 
one daring  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  conununism. 
You  will  remember  that  a  few  days 
ago  one  of  our  esteemed  colleagues 
in  a  very  thoughtless  moment  suggested 
this  question  for  debate  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  A  debate  calls  for  two  sides 
of  a  question  or  for  a  divergence  of  opin- 
ion. There  can  be  no  divergence  of 
opinion  on  this  matter,  because  we  have 
only  the  American  and  the  Communist 
side,  and  the  Communist  side  is  not  de- 
batable on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Texas. 

This  is  a  time  for  unity. 
I  want  to  repeat  we  are  actually  in  a 
death  struggle.  We  are  in  a  war  at  this 
very  moment  in  South  Vietnam,  in  one 
of  the  most  strategic  and  one  of  the  most 
important  areas  of  the  whole  world  and 
our  President  and  Commander  in  Chief 
needs  the  united  backing  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  win  this  war  to  preserve 
democracy  and  freedom.  This  is  an  ac- 
tion, I  might  say  to  my  great  majority 
leader  and  to  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
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for  peace — to  preserve  peace.  If  we 
withdraw,  then  that  is  the  road  to  war — 
that  is  the  road  to  a  possible  nuclear 
holocaust.  It  is  the  road  that  will  en- 
gulf the  entire  world  in  war.  This  has 
been  the  history  of  modem  civilization. 
But  if  we  want  peace  and  if  we  believe 
in  the  preservation  of  peace,  we  will  stand 
firm  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  the  wonderful  statement  he 
is  making  in  connection  with  the  position 
that  our  President  has  taken  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  contest — the  very  deadly  contest — 
now  taking  place  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  his 
opinion  as  to  just  what  would  happen 
in  southeast  Asia  if  we  were  to  pull  out 
of  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DORN.  It  would  have  a  tremen- 
dously adverse  psychological  effect  on 
the  entire  world.  Half  of  the  world's 
population  would  say,  "Well,  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  interested  in  small 
nations."  They  would  say  that  we  are 
no  longer  interested  in  freedom.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  the  green  light  for 
the  Communists  to  move  into  some  other 
area  and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  world 
to  become  neutralists,  if  not  actually 
running  up  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman.  The  door  of  op- 
portunity for  the  Communists  would  be 
opened  to  a  nimiber  of  countries  in 
southeast  Asia  and  in  my  opinion  in  a 
very  short  time  the  Communists  would 
take  many  of  them  over.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  us  to  recognize  more  clearly 
the  fact,  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  has  pointed  out, 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  deadly,  devas- 
tating contest  over  the  integrity  of  the 
individual  versus  the  integrity  of  the 
state,  testing  whether  the  philosophy  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  other  similar  greats  or 
the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx,  Lenin, 
Stalin,  Khrushchev,  and  Kosygin,  and 
others  like  them  shall  prevail.  That 
serious  and  dangerous  contest  is  going  on 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  a  most 
devastating  manner.  It  is  being  waged 
in  South  Vietnam  between  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  the  forces  of  slavery. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara 
this  morning  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Of  course,  I  cannot  repeat 
what  I  heard  there.  But  as  one  who  has 
heard  report  after  report  last  year  and 
this  year  as  to  what  is  taking  place, 
what  the  possibilities  are,  what  we  are 
doing  and  what  we  may  have  to  do,  and 
what  we  are  determined  to  do  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  only  course  he  could 
take.  And  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  already  pointed  out,  this 
House  sometime  back  passed  a  resolution 
supporting  the  President  and  saying  in 
effect  to  all  the  world,  especially  the 
Communist,  that  we  would  stand  behind 
him  and  support  him  in  whatever  steps 
he  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  defense  of 


freedom  in  South  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia  and  throughout  the  world.  As 
for  me  and  my  household,  as  was  the 
case  with  this  great  body  we  stand  firmly 
in  just  that  manner  behind  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
other  course  at  this  time. 

There  is  nothing  as  yet  to  negotiate. 
Let  me  add  here  the  only  kind  of  nego- 
tiation that  I  would  ever  agree  to,  would 
be  a  negotiation  resulting  in  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  a  stop  to 
the  war  of  aggression  they  are  waging 
against  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  and  thank  him 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  join 
him  in  supporting  our  President  on  this 
very  important  question. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  We  can  have  peace  and 
we  can  have  negotiation,  as  the  gentle- 
man so  ably  states,  if  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Red  Chinese  and  the 
Russians  would  stay  out  of  this  area  of 
the  world  and  go  back  to  their  own  coun- 
tries and  let  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam live  in  peace  and  develop  economi- 
cally in  peace  as  was  intended  by  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and  in  the 
agreement  concerning  Laos  in  1962.  We 
would  go  home.  We  would  be  delighted 
to  go  home.  We  would  be  more  than 
glad  to  pull  our  troops  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam if  these  people — the  aggressors — 
would  return  to  their  own  homelands. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
most  able  and  learned  representative 
from  the  great  State  of  South  Carolina, 
in  what  he  has  had  to  say  today  not  only 
about  the  Congress  but  the  American 
people  defending  the  position  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam. My  colleague  is  exactly  right  when 
he  says  that  if  we  pull  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam now,  we  will  live  to  regret  the  day. 
Once  we  begin  to  back  away  we  literally 
fall  into  the  trap  of  the  Communists. 
That  is  exactly  what  they  want  us  to 
do — to  become  discouraged,  disgruntled, 
disgusted  if  you  please — yes;  tired  of  the 
whole  thing.  When  this  happens— just 
where  do  we  draw  the  line  as  you  have 
so  ably  mentioned  here  today. 

I  always  carry  with  me,  lest  I  forget,  a 
statement  made  by  Lenin  many  years 
ago.  I  carry  it  around  with  me  con- 
stantly in  my  wallet.  I  look  at  it  every 
now  and  then.  I  am  going  to  read  it 
now  so  that  all  of  you  who  have  read  it 
before  wiil  be  again  reminded  of  its  con- 
tents. For  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  I 
want  you  to  hear  it  again,  and  again. 
Do  not  ever  forget  that  this  is  a  blueprint 
of  the  whole  Russian  philosophy  just  as 
"Mein  Kampf  was  the  map  and  the 
chart  of  Hitler. 
Here  are  Lenin's  own  words: 
We  are  living  not  merely  in  a  state,  but  In 
a  system  of  states;  and  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  the  Soviet  republic  should  continue  for 
a  long  period  side  by  side  with  imperialist 
states.  Ultimately,  one  or  the  other  must 
conquer. 


He  says: 

Ultimately  one  or  the  other  must  conquer. 

And  here  is  the  pitch: 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  terrible  clashes 
between  the  Soviet  republic  and  bourgeois 
states  is  inevitable. 

South  Vietnam  is  no  exception.  This 
is  the  pattern.  My  friend  from  South 
Carolina  is  correct,  I  applaud  him.  i 
commend  him  and  everybody  on  the  Re- 
publican side  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  their  stand.  Thank  God  for 
men  like  you,  our  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican leadership  who  are  upholding  our 
President's  hand  in  this  time  of  peril. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  remind  our- 
selves of  this.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
keeps  that  quotation  with  him.  We  all 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  diabolical, 
sinister  design  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy upon  the  entire  world.  We  need 
to  bear  that  constantly  in  mind. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  remember 
the  Communist  dogma.  They  say  man 
is  only  as. gravel  or  stone  or  wood  or  any 
other  chemical  substance,  to  be  used  for 
the  conquest  of  the  world  and  the  infil- 
tration and  domination  of  the  world— 
that  and  nothing  more.  They  do  not 
recognize  the  dignity  and  worth  of  man. 
as  is  true  in  our  democratic  Christian 
concept. 

We  might  keep  that  in  mind.  They 
are  bent  upon  and  sworn  to  the  conquest 
and  domination  of  the  entire  world. 
When  dealing  with  them,  sitting  down 
to  negotiate  with  them,  we  ought  to  keep 
that  constantly  in  mind. 

One  of  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  other  body — I  believe  it  was  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia—said that  the  Communists  will  steal 
your  cow  and  a  calf,  will  keep  the  cow 
and  negotiate  about  the  calf.  I  know 
some  Members  came  from  the  farm,  as 
I  did.  Soon  the  Communists  will  get 
the  whole  herd  that  way.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  method  they  follow— two  steps 
forward,  one  step  back;  steal  your  cows, 
keep  part  of  them  and  negotiate  about 
the  others. 
We  should  keep  that  in  mind. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Earlier  in  his  re- 
marks, the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Dorn]  commended  those  upon  whom  we 
must  rely  for  the  facts,  for  truth,  and  for 
decisions,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Mr. 
McNamara,  and  many  others.  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  the  commendation  he  has 
paid  them  for  their  firmness  in  this  hour. 
I  should  like  to  add,  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  which  have  come  to  me  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  even  if  we  should  be  re- 
quested to  do  what  someone  has  sug- 
gested may  happen  (something  which  I 
am  sure  will  not  happen),  if  we  should 
be  requested  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  whichever  one  it  might  be 
at  the  time,  to  get  out  of  Vietnam — on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  as  I  know  them, 
today,  in  my  opinion   (whether  we  got 
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out  or  not),  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
should  not  withdraw  their  own  long  ago 
agreed  upon  line,  we  would  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  continue  to  resist  their 
aggression.  We  would  have  to  fight  on. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  we  would  ever 
negotiate  any  kind  of  truce  or  agreement 
except  the  kind  that  would  bring  the 
lund  of  peace  and  the  kind  of  North 
Vietnam  withdrawal  about  which  the 
gentleman  and  others  have  spoken  so 

clearly. 

Mr.  DORN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  100  percent.  I  always  have. 
This  goes  back  more  than  40  years.  I 
support  my  President  and  my  Secretary 
of  State. 

In  this  case  it  is  really  a  pleasure,  be- 
cause only  last  Thursday  night  we  spent 
2  hours  at  the  White  House.  It  was 
wonderful  to  be  brought  up  to  date  and 
to  get  the  briefing  we  reoeived. 

I  fear,  in  our  little  talk  here,  that  some 
people  on  the  outside  may  get  the  wrong 
impression.  I  wonder,  considering  the 
military  and  economic  facts  about  South 
Vietnam,  about  the  alternatives.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  Council  of 
Churches  said,  as  was  mentioned  on  the 
floor. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  say- 
ing about  us  and  on  what  basis  they  say 
it.  I  want  to  tell  you  I  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  opinion  existing  in 
southeast  Asia.  I  have  gotten  a  little 
shaken  up  by  that  recent  Indian  election. 
If  anyone  were  to  tell  me  that  in  the 
southern  part  of  India  40 -some  Peiping 
Communists  could  get  elected  when  29  of 
them  are  in  jail,  I  would  not  believe  it. 
It  just  makes  you  think  a  little  bit. 

Now,  if  I  am  going  to  fight  a  fellow,  I 
like  to  fight  him  on  my  terms  and  not 
on  his.  If  world  communism  is  the  threat 
today,  then,  maybe  from  a  military  point 
of  view  we  should  have  a  little  revision 
In  our  policy  and  activitjy.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  in  the  position  we  are  in  today 
they  could  send  down  100.000  men  from 
China  and  not  miss  them  and  then  send 
another  million  next  week  and  next  week 
send  another  million  and  still  not  miss 
them.  So  I  say  whether  we  are  in  the 
right  place  at  the  riglht  time,  taking 
into  consideration  all  tlie  economic  fac- 
tors and  the  political  factors  and  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  doing,  is  some- 
thing we  should  consider.  I  think  we 
ought  to  tell  people  that  our  minds  are 
open  and  this  Congress  wants  to  get  all 
of  the  information  it  can  get.  However, 
I  do  not  wish  to  detract  one  bit  from 
the  fine  job  you  are  doing  on  the  floor 
here  today  and  I  want  Ito  associate  my- 
self with  your  remarks. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
raising  some  very  pertinent  questions 
concerning  this  entirei  crisis  and  this 
controversy. 

In  regard  to  negotiations,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  those  who  art?  advocating  that 
we  negotiate,  that  in  6outh  Korea,  in 

Greece,  in  the  Philippinlos,  and  in  Malaya 


where  we  and  where  our  allies  came  in 
contact  with  the  Commimists  in  open 
combat,  we  won.  We  have  never  won,  to 
my  knowledge,  in  negotiations.  There- 
fore, these  people  who  are  proposing  that 
we  negotiate  today,  I  think,  are  really 
proposing  that  we  negotiate  another  sur- 
render, another  withdrawal,  another 
loss.  I  do  know  that  wherever  we  have 
stood  firm  in  the  right,  with  principle  on 
our  side,  that  the  Communists  have 
backed  down.  When  we  stood  for  the 
right  with  sufficient  military  hardware 
behind  us,  we  won. 

Let  us  look  for  just  a  moment  at  some 
of  the  negotiations  which  we  have  had  in 
the  recent  past  with  the  dictators.  It 
has  been  mentioned  here  on  the  floor 
time  and  again,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
can  mention  it  too  often.  I  believe  one 
of  the  saddest  sights  I  have  ever  seen  was 
that  of  Neville  Chamberlain  returning  to 
London,  England,  in  the  rain  with  his 
high  top  hat  and  his  umbrella,  waving 
before  the  people  of  London  and  the  good 
people  of  England  a  scrap  of  paper. 
What  did  this  paper  have  on  it?  It  had 
Hitler's  name  signed  to  it.  Then  he 
smiled  and  said,  "This  means  peace  in 
our  time."  This  was  after  socializing 
with,  breaking  bread  with,  and  negotiat- 
ing with  some  of  the  most  infamous  in- 
ternational gangsters  of  our  time.  I 
think  Neville  Chamberlain,  Lord  Halifax, 
Daladier,  and  Bonnet,  who  went  to  that 
conference,  are  equally  guilty  today  with 
Adolph  Hitler  for  commencing  World 
War  n.  They  are  virtually  as  guilty  for 
causing  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars,  for  the  destruction  of  the  many 
billions  of  dollars  of  property  and  for  the 
more  than  25  million  lives  lost  during 
World  War  H.  Why  do  I  say  that? 
Because  they  wanted  to  negotiate  away 
the  freedom  of  Czechoslovakia — the  free- 
dom of  a  free  people.  That  contributed 
not  to  "peace  in  our  time,"  but  to  war, 
chaos,  and  the  very  trouble  we  are  hav- 
ing around  the  world  today. 

I  remember  some  other  conferences, 
too,  conferences  which  were  entered  into 
in  good  faith  by  the  leaders  of  our  coim- 
try.  How  can  we  forget  Teheran,  Yalta, 
Potsdam,  when  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  all  of  the  countries  of  eastern 
Europe,  including  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania,  would  be  given  the  right  of 
self-determination  by  the  people  and  the 
right  to  vote  when  the  war  was  over. 
Russia  never  kept  a  single  one  of  those 
agreements.  We  negotiated  with  them. 
V^e  sat  across  the  table  from  them.  Yes, 
we  did  that  at  Potsdam.  But  we  have 
lost,  may  I  say  again,  every  time  we  sat 
at  a  table  with  them.  Every  time  we 
conducted  negotiations  with  them  we 
lost. 

What  about  Korea?  I  remember  be- 
ing in  Korea  in  1951.  The  one  great 
Chinese  army  had  been  committed  in 
North  Korea  and  had  been  destroyed 
largely  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  So  the  Communists 
sought  a  negotiation;  they  sought  a 
truce,  and  through  great  pressure  from 
some  of  our  friends  we  sat  down  with 
these  people,  in  Kaesong,  I  believe  it  was, 
and  later  at  Pamnunjom  for  2  whole 
years. 

I  could  repeat  it  for  you  in  private,  but 
I  could  not  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 


what  the  Communist  negotiators  called 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
generals  representing  our  armed  forces, 
men  in  imiform — ^they  called  them  un- 
printable names.  They  kept  their  hats 
on  during  the  conferences  and  would 
then  walk  out  and  say,  "We'll  see  you 
next  week,"  or  "next  month." 

This  went  on  for  2  years.  Red  China 
trained,  I  am  reliably  informed,  five 
whole  new  armies. 

Yes,  they  will  negotiate  when  they  are 
out  of  ammunition.  They  will  negoti- 
ate when  they  have  to.  They  will  nego- 
tiate when  they  are  licked.  I  think  that 
if  we  stand  firm  in  South  Vietnam  we 
are  sure  to  win,  if  we  remain  united. 

What  about  the  agreements  in  Geneva 
which  created  a  North  Vietnam  and  a 
South  Vietnam?  This  was  through  ne- 
gotiation. This  was  through  agreement. 
We  have  not  broken  any  agreement.  We 
have  not  broken  our  unilateral  commit- 
ment. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  solution  to 
this  problem  is  very  easy  if  the  Conunu- 
nists  will  go  beyond  the  ITth  parallel,  if 
they  will  go  back  to  their  own  country 
and  if  Kosygin  will  quit  deiiianding  that 
we  pull  out  of  all  of  the  free  countries 
of  Asia.  That  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  thing 
that  I  might  remind  my  colleagues  of 
and  that  is  that  this  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam today  is  aggression.  It  is  war,  but 
not  in  the  formal  sense  as  we  have  known 
it.  We  need  to  understand  this.  A  lot 
of  people  will  say,  "Well,  it  is  a  civil  war 
and  we  should  not  get  mixed  up  in  a  civil 
war." 

This  is  not  a  civil  war  at  all.  This  is 
war;  stark,  open  aggression  in  a  different 
form — terrorism,  subversion,  trained  in- 
filtrators, trained  saboteurs  sent  in  under 
the  table,  so  to  speak,  in  an  effort  to 
terrorize  the  population. 

The  Communists  have  learned  a  les- 
son from  open  aggression.  Their  tactics 
now  call  for  aggression  through  infiltra- 
tion, subversion,  sabotage,  and  terrorism. 
They  send  "volunteers"  and  secret  agents 
into  a  nation  to  be  victimized.  Riots, 
demonstrations,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  become  the  method  of 
conquest.  This  new  technique  of  ag- 
gression is  more  effective  and  dangerous 
than  open  aggression  and  promises  more 
success.  This  new  technique  calls  for 
negotiating  whenever  a  respite  is  needed 
or  when  there  is  a  need  to  strengthen 
the  home  base.  In  open  conflict  with 
the  Communists,  such  as  in  Korea  and 
Greece  and  even  in  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines,  the  forces  of  freedom  were 
victorious.  On  the  other  hand,  through 
negotiations  the  free  world  has  not 
chalked  up  a  single  victory. 

The  hospitals  particularly  have  been 
attacked,  and  schoolteachers  are  their 
favorite  targets.  Civilians  have  been 
massacred  and  left  on  the  highways,  for 
an  obvious  reason,  to  stampede  and  ter- 
rorize the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
also  some  in  the  United  States  who  will 
want  to  negotiate  and  pull  out. 

Again  I  want  to  ask,  Are  our  people 
willing  to  make  a  stand?  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  honestly  believe  that  destiny  and  his- 
tory are  calling  upon  us  today  to  stand 
firm. 
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I  do  not  know  what  the  future  holds. 
I  think  we  should  persevere,  be  patient. 
But  I  shudder  to  think  what  will  happen 
If  we  do  not  persevere,  if  we  withdraw, 
if  we  pull  out  and  leave  this  road  to 
Paris  wide  open,  leave  the  road  open  to 
this  uranium,  tin,  and  rubber  as  well  as 
1.500  million  people.  What  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  world? 
What  will  be  the  effect  on  military 
strategy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  hour  when  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  all  of  the  free 
world  need  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
against  the  ruthless,  diabolical  inter- 
national dictators  who  would  conquer 
southeast  Asia  as  a  step  toward  the  con- 
quest and  enslavement  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  entire  world  is  watching  our 
action  in  South  Vietnam.  The  freedom- 
loving  world  is  hoping  and  praying  that 
the  United  States  will  not  fail.  They  are 
hoping  we  will  stand  firm  and  resist 
once  and  for  all  Communist  aggression 
in  Vietnam,  in  Berlin,  and  wherever  it 
rears  its  sinister  head.  This  could  well 
be  our  greatest  opportunity  to  win  a 
major  victory  over  the  forces  of  com- 
munism in  a  strategic  world  area. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  earned 
the  admiration  of  the  entire  free  world 
for  waging  a  gallant  struggle  under 
adverse  circumstances.  In  this  valiant 
struggle  they  deserve  the  support  of  all 
of  the  free  world.  It  Is  gratifying  to 
note  that  South  Korea  and  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  are  coming  to  the  aid  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  Communists  can 
be  defeated  and  driven  forever  out  of 
southeast  Asia  with  a  united  effort.  We 
must  encourage  every  member  of  SEATO 
and  every  nation  whose  freedom  is 
threatened  in  southeast  Asia  to  send  aid 
to  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  know — no  one  knows — what 
will  happen  if  we  persevere  in  our  policy 
in  South  Vietnam.  But  I  know  what  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  persevere.  I  am 
unqualifiedly  with  the  President. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  endorse  and  support  the  admin- 
istration's policy  of  strength  in  Viet- 
nam— not  because  it  is  the  policy  of  my 
party  but  because  it  is  so  clearly  in  the 
best  interests  of  my  coimtry. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  or 
confusion  as  to  why  we  are  in  Vietnam: 
We  are  there  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Communist  strategy  of  conquest  is 
"Vietnam  today — tomorrow  southeast 
Asia  and  the  world." 

History  tells  a  grim  story  of  the  chaos 
that  almost  always  follows  when  free- 
men become  too  timid  and  too  apathetic 
to  resist  aggression.  World  War  II,  with 
its  millions  of  dead,  might  well  have 
been  averted  had  the  great  powers  faced 
up  to  Hitler  in  the  late  1930's  instead 
of  deluding  themselves  that  the  Nazi 
appetite  for  blood  would  be  appeased  by 
"just  one  more"  victim. 

I  say  that  we  either  continue  to  draw 
the  line  in  Vietnam  or  we  invite  world 
war  irr  by  encouraging  the  Communists 
to  stake  out  a  progression  of  "final"  vic- 
tims xmtil,  finally,  the  United  States  it- 
self becomes  the  direct  target. 

So  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam  would  not  lessen  the 


risk  of  a  general  nuclear  war — it  would 
serve  instead  to  heighten  that  grave  pos- 
sibility to  the  point  of  making  it  in- 
evitable. 

This  is  the  message  that  we  deliver 
today  to  those  Americans  who  contend 
that  we  have  no  business  in  Vietnam, 
that  we  are  fighting  the  wrong  war  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  I 
woxild  remind  the  advocates  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  that  freedom  is  not  a 
negotiable  issue,  that  there  is  no  "wrong" 
time  to  make  a  stand  for  freedom  and 
there  is  no  "wrong"  place  to  resist  raw 
and  naked  aggression. 

Surely,  we  have  learned  the  bitter  les- 
son by  now  that  the  Communists,  lack- 
ing honor,  will  honor  no  treaty  that  can- 
not be  twisted  and  corrupted  to  further 
their  own  evil  designs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  general  impression  in  the  United 
States  is  that  the  Communist  Vietcong 
is  receiving  practically  no  opposition  from 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  that  they  lack 
the  will  to  fight.    This  Is  not  true. 

If  the  war  Is  going  badly  for  the  South 
Vietnamese,  It  is  going  far  worse  for  the 
Communists.  In  the  last  3  years,  more 
than  60,000  Communist  Invaders  have 
been  killed  In  action  compared  to  less 
than  18,000  loyalist  troops.  More  than 
1  million  natives  of  North  Vietnam  have 
fled  from  their  homes — and  commu- 
nism— for  sanctuary  In  the  South. 

This  is  hardly  the  record  of  a  people 
who  allegedly  do  not  care  whether  their 
country  is  taken  over  by  the  forces  of 
communism. 

There  Is  no  easy  and  painless  solution 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But,  then,  the 
price  of  freedom  is  always  high.  It  is  a 
price  that  Americans  have  willingly  paid 
since  the  founding  days  of  this  Republic. 
They  will  do  no  less  today. 

Again,  I  support  the  administration's 
policy  on  Vietnam  because  It  is  right. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  great  admiration  for 
the  excellent  presentation  of  the  agoniz- 
ing problem  of  Vietnam  and  I  want  to 
express  my  warm  regards  for  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.  His  presen- 
tation was  an  action  that  has  seldom 
been  equaled  in  this  House. 

By  expressing  his  knowledgeable  sup- 
port of  our  President  he  has  performed 
an  outstanding  patriotic  service. 

I  join  with  him  in  his  expression  of 
support  and  confidence  in  President 
Johnson. 

I  recently  visited  Vietnam  and  I  would 
like  to  state  that  we  have  our  first  team 
on  the  scene  superbly  led  by  Ambassa- 
dor Taylor,  Ambassador  Johnson,  and 
General  Westmoreland. 

Our  military  and  civilian  personnel  are 
of  the  highest  competence.  They  are  do- 
ing an  excellent  job.  Perhaps,  too,  this 
Is  a  time  to  make  an  observation  about 
the  Vietnamese  soldiers.  They  are  fight- 
ing and  fighting  well  and  they  are  being 
killed  and  wounded  and  they  are  doing 
this  to  repell  the  aggresssion  taking  place 
in  their  country.  The  fatality  rate  is  a 
staggering  one.  So  let  no  one  cast  doubts 
as  to  the  willingness  of  the  Vietnamese 
to  fight. 

The  coup-coup  approach  to  govern- 
ment among  the  generals  beclouds  the 


true  fighting  qualities  of  the  Vietnamese 
soldier.  If  a  stable  government  can  be 
established  in  Siagon  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  war  can  be  successfully  con- 
cluded in  South  Vietnam.  If  the  political 
oflBcers  and  monks  in  Saigon  would  give 
patriotism  the  same  priority  that  soldiers 
of  Vietnam  give  then  we  would  see  the 
sun  break  through  the  dark  clouds. 

I  think  too  that  we  can  take  heart  that 
our  policy  to  make  the  war  less  appealing 
to  the  Communists  by  our  air  strikes  is 
starting  to  show  dividends  as  one  reads 
the  political  omens  emanating  from  the 
Communist  capitals.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Communists  are  pondering  well  whether 
the  acceptance  of  damage  in  the  north 
is  worth  satisfying  their  appetite  for  ag- 
gression in  the  south.  I  think  too  that 
President  Johnson  has  made  it  clear  that 
if  they  go  back  home  there  would  be  no 
need  to  negotiate  for  the  war  would  be 
over. 

They  have  merely  to  live  up  to  the 
agreements  they  signed  in  1954  and  1962. 
Perhaps  too  it  should  be  said  that  our 
President  and  our  Nation  is  most  fortu- 
nate in  having  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Rusk.  I  am  confident  that  history 
will  record  him  as  one  of  our  country's 
great  Secretaries  of  State  at  a  time  when 
our  country  could  afford  no  less. 

And  so  I  thank  my  colleague,  Con- 
gressman DoRN,  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  And  I  compliment  him 
for  the  job  he  has  done  here  today.  It 
was  a  job  well  done. 
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OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'H.-vRA  of  Michigan).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  Morse]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
88th  Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Ellsworth],  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor],  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs],  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
TuppER],  and  myself  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  within  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  an  OfiBce  of  Com- 
munity Development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  take  the 
floor  this  afternoon  to  inform  the  House 
that  we  have  been  joined  by  18  other 
Members  in  flllng  similar  legislation  in 
this,  the  89th  Congress:  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bell],  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton],  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland],  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE],  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinchuysen], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL],  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin],  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey],  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton],  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard], 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clory],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Mosher],  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiE],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Reinecke],  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schwei- 
ker],  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Shriver],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Smith]  have  filed  legislation 
tiodftV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this,  in  my  view,  is  a 
significant  effort,  because  we  beheve  that 
our  Federal  Establishment  must  give 
greater  concern,  greater  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  country. 

We  believe  that  our  approach  is  the 
right  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  principal  element  of  the 
legislation  filed  by  these  24  Republican 
Members,  representing  13  of  our  States 
extending  from  Maine  to  California, 
would  be  the  establishment  of  an  Ofiftce 
of  Community  Development  which  would 
coordinate  the  many  programs  which 
have  a  major  impact  upon  the  Nation's 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  Office  of  Community  Development 
would  provide  one-stop  service  to  State 
and  local  officials  seeking  information 
about  Federal  programs  which  are  avail- 
able and  already  established,  in  order  to 
help  meet  the  many  urgent  needs  of  met- 
ropolitan and  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  our  proposal  the 
Office  will  undertake  research  and  studies 
aimed  toward  achieving  a  more  efficient 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  and  to  eliminate  overlapping 
and  duplication  and  to  provide  all  units 
of  government  with  the  information  they 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  would  establish 
a  Community  Development  Council  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, as  well  as  the  Administrators  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

This  Council  would  meet  on  a  yearly 
basis  to  review  metropolitan  programs 
and  progress. 

Our  proposal  would  also  establish  a 
Commission,  composed  of  12  members 
from  private  life,  people  who  have  broad 
experience  in  community  development 
problems.  The  Commission  would  be 
empowered  to  conduct  an  intensive  study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  redistrib- 
uting among  governmental  departments 
and  agencies  some  of  the  many  urban 
programs  which  are  now  in  operation. 

This  study  would  serve  as  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  future  reorganization  plans 
which  hopefully  would  bring  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

In  his  message  on  cities,  the  President 
indicated  on  the  second  of  March  of  this 
year  that  he  would  send  the  Congress,  as 
did  his  predecessor,  draft  legislation  to 
create  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  We  went 
through  hearings  on  a  reorganization 
plan  in  the  87th  Congress,  which  would 


create  such  a  Department.  It  was 
abundantly  clear  in  the  record  of  hear- 
ings on  that  proposal  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  do  little  more  than  elevate  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
Cabinet  status. 

We  believe  that  the  bill  which  we  have 
proposed  is  far  superior  to  the  earlier  ad- 
ministration proposal  for  a  Cabinet-level 
Dep>artment. 

The  proposal  we  have  presented  to  the 
House  has  several  advantages  over  the 
administration  proposal  for  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department.  First,  it  would  pro- 
vide and  enforce  coordination  of  all 
programs  involving  urban  and  metropol- 
itan areas,  not  merely  those  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  They  would  include 
highway  programs,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, airports,  education,  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime  control,  unemploy- 
ment, better  health,  and  a  host  of  others 
that  the  administration  bill  would  not 
reach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
partial  list  of  Federal  programs  that  af- 
fect our  metropolitan  areas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Partial  List  of  Federal  Progkams  in  Metbo- 
POLITAN  Areas 


AGRICULTURAL   DEPARTMENT 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Special  mtik  program  for  children. 
School  lunch  program. 
Direct  distribution  of  surplus  foods. 
Pood  stamp  program. 

COMMERCS 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration 

Public  works  acceleration. 
Public  facility  grants  and  loans. 
Industrial  and  commercial  loans. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Interstate  Highway  System. 
Relocation  payments. 
Hlghwa3rs. 

Community  Relations  Service 
Civil  rights  disagreements. 

DEfENSE 


Department  of  the  Army 

Civil  defense. 

Flood  emergencies. 

Flood  control  land  revenue  sharing. 

Water  reservoirs. 

Park  and  recreational  facilities. 

Beach  erosion  control  and  shore  protection. 

Flood  control  and  prevention. 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE 

Offlce  of  Education 

Civil  defense. 

Federally  affected  public  schools. 

Manpower  development  and  training. 

Higher  education  facilities. 

Vocational  education — specific  fields. 

Vocational  training. 

Science,  mathematics  and  modem  foreign 
languages. 

Educational  guidance,  counseling  and  test- 
ing. 

Educational  statistics  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

Education  of  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children. 

Captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 

Library  services  and  construction. 


Educational  research,  surveys  and  demon- 
strations. 

Educational  television,  radio,  motion 
plctiires  and  related  media. 

Student  loan  funds. 

Guidance  Institutes. 

Institutes  for  advanced  study. 

Work-study  programs. 

Adult  basic  education. 

Desegregation  of  public  education. 

Basic  scientific  education  grants. 

Basic  research  grants. 

Public  Health  Service 

Community  mental  health  centers. 
Mental  health  activities. 
Mental  retardation  facilities. 
Community  health  services. 
Community  health  activities. 
Air  pollution  control  and  prevention. 
Radiological  health  research  and  institu- 
tional training. 

Radiol  epical  health. 

Waste  treatment  works  construction. 

Water  pollution  control  programs. 

Occupational  health. 

Vital  statistics. 

Health  professions  education. 

Hospital  and  medical  faculties. 

Health  research  facilities  construction. 

Narcotics. 

Nurse  training. 

Public  Health  personnel. 

Welfare  Administration 

Public  assistance  programs. 
Training  of  public  welfare  personnel. 
Child  welfare  services. 
Maternal  and  child  health  services. 
Crippled  children's  services. 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses 
control. 

Teaching  materials  for  the  blind. 
Work  experience  programs. 
Refugee  assistance. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Outdoor  recreation 
Outdoor   recreation  projects. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Water  reservoirs. 
Irrigation. 
Water  resources  research. 

LABOR  DEPARTMENT 

Bureau  of  Employment 
Unemployment  compensation. 
Employment   Service   and   Unemployment 
Compensation  Administration. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 
Labor  standards. 
Work  training  programs. 
Manpower  development  and  training. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

Airport  planning  and  development. 

HOME  AND  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCT 

Community  Facilities  Administration 

Housing  for  the  handicapped. 

College  housing  loans. 

Community  development. 

Community    development    training    pro- 
grams. 

Public  facility  loans. 

Public  work  planning. 

Low  Income  housing  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

Office  of  Transportation 

Urbam  mass  transportation. 
Relocation  assistance. 

Public  Housing  Administration 
Low-rent  public  housing. 

Urban  Renewal  Administration 

Urban  renewal. 

Relocation  payments. 

Urban  planning. 

Open  space  and  land  preservation. 
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OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITT 

CoTmnunity  Action 

Assistance      for      migratory      agricultural 
workers. 
Community  action  programs. 

Job  Corps 
Vocational  training  and  basic  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Secondly,  the  coordina- 
tion which  our  proposal  would  permit 
would  be  achieved  without  any  signifi- 
cant increase  in  bureaucracy.  It  would 
be  accomplished  with  far  greater  effi- 
ciency and  far  greater  economy.  There 
are  more  than  60  programs  administered 
by  the  Federal  establishments  which 
deal  with  urban  matters  in  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would 
be  administratively  impossible  for  a  Cab- 
inet-level department  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams already  under  the  established 
jurisdiction  of  coequal  Cabinet  depart- 
ments. 

The  Office  of  Community  Development 
which  we  propose  would  not  discourage 
activities  of  the  local  cormnunities  or 
States  but,  rather,  it  will  provide  such 
local  officials  with  significant  points  to 
work  by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  bill  which  we  have  today 
introduced,  together  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

H.R.  6216 
A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the   President    an    Office    of    Community 
Development 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

EST.*BLISHMEKT    OF    OFFICE    OF    COMMTTNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  for  Conunu- 
nlty  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Office").  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a 
Director  and  a  Deputy  Director  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Deputy  Di- 
rector shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Di- 
rector may  designate,  and  during  the  absence 
or  incapacity  of  the  Director  or  diu-ing  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Director  he  shall  act 
as  Director.  The  Director  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $28,500  per  annum, 
and  the  Deputy  Director  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $27,000  per  annum. 

PERSONNEL    AND    POWERS    OF   THE    OFFICE 

Sec.  2.  (a>  The  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  may  appoint  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Clafsificatlon  Act  of  1949  such  additional 
personnel  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Office. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Office,  the  Director  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  procure  by  contract  services  as  pro- 
vided by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  at  rates  of 
compensation  not  exceeding  $50  per  diem 
for  the  personal  services  of  Individuals; 

(2)  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  Office; 

(3)  to  designate  such  representatives  as 
he  may  detennine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  maintain  effective  liaison  with  executive 


departments  and  agencies,  and  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  States, 
which  are  engaged  in  activities  related  to 
the  functions  of  the  Office;  and 

(4)  to  use  the  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  those  of  State  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities,  with  the  consent 
of  such  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities, with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefor. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  each 
executive  agency  shall  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  as  the  Director  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  Office. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Director  may — 

(1)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regxilations 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office;  and 

(2)  delegate  to  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  Einy  duty  Imposed,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power  conferred,  upon  the  Direc- 
tor by  this  Act. 

COORDINATION  OF  FTTNCTIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Director  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  appropriate  to  coordinate  the 
programs  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  which  have 
a  major  impact  upon  the  Nation's  urban 
areas.  Such  programs  shall  include  Federal 
activities  relating  to  housing,  urban  devel- 
opment and  redevelopment,  community  fa- 
cilities, highways  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, civil  defense,  water  and  air  pollution, 
and  such  other  activities  as  the  Director, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  deter- 
mines relate  primarily  to  urban  needs  and 
problems. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Director  shall  ( l )  establish  and 
maintain  close  liaison  with  the  departments 
and  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) , 
and  (2)  consult  with  State  and  local  officials, 
and  with  Interested  business,  labor,  and  other 
groups,  concerning  lu-ban  problems  and 
needs. 

INFORMATION  ON  COMMUNITT  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  4.  The  Director  shall  establish  within 
the  Office  a  Division  of  Information  on  Com- 
munity Development.  Through  this  Divi- 
sion the  Director  shall  compile  and  make 
available  to  State  and  local  officials,  and  other 
Interested  persons,  tlj-ough  such  means  as 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  Federal  programs  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3.  The  service  provided 
by  such  Division  shall  Include  assistance  to 
State  and  local  officials  In  relating  such  pro- 
grams to  specific  urban  problems  or  needs. 

research  and  studies 
Sec.  5.  The  Director  shall  undertake  re- 
search and  studies  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing what  changes  should  be  made  (1)  in  the 
programs  referred  to  in  section  3  In  order  to 
achieve  a  more  effective  coordination  of  such 
programs  with  State  and  local  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  vu-ban  needs.  (2)  In  the  allo- 
cation of  such  programs  among  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  (3)  in  the  administration  of 
such  programs  in  order  to  achieve  increased 
economy  and  efficiency,  to  avoid  duplication, 
and  to  coordinate  more  effectively  the  activ- 
ities of  such  departments  and  agencies  in  the 
administration  of  such  programs.  The  re- 
sults of  such  research  and  studies  shall  be 
reported  from  time  to  time  to  the  President 
for  such  action  as  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

federal  community  development  council 
Sec  6.  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  an  advis- 
ory council,  known  as  the  Community  De- 
velopment Council.     Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  upon 


nomination  by  the  Director  from  among  per 
sons  wth  broad  experience  and  interest  in 
urban  and  related  problems,  and  may  Include 
persons  outside  the  Federal  service.  The  fol. 
lowing  Federal  officials  are  hereby  designated 
as  members  ex  officio  of  the  Council-  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admlnlstra- 
tor,  and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Of. 
fairs.  The  President  may  designate  other 
Federal  officials  as  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Council.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services,  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel'  and 
subsistence  expenses  as  provided  in  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  The 
Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Director 
but  not  less  than  twice  a  year.  The  Coun-^ 
cil  shall  be  concerned  with  all  the  urban 
problems  mentioned  In  this  Act,  includlne 
air  and  water  pollution,  transportation,  sew- 
age.  water  supply,  and  urban  renewal. 

COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNC- 
TIONS AND  INTEGRATION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Sec  7.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  special  commission  (referred  to  In  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "Commission")  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  making  transfers  to  and  from 
the  several  departments  and  agencies  men- 
tioned  In  section  6  of  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  twelve  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  in- 
dividuals In  private  life  having  substantial 
knowledge  of  and  experience  In  housing 
urban  affairs,  mortgage  financing,  and  re- 
lated fields. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  employ  and  pay 
the  compensation  of  such  staff  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  day  whUe 
actually  engaged  In  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  be  paid  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  relating 
to  persons  serving  without  compensation. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  and  investigation  of  all  func- 
tions relating  to  housing  and  urban  affairs 
which  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  are  being  performed  by  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  (1)  the  distribution  of  such  func- 
tions throughout  the  Government  and  the 
effectiveness  with  which  they  are  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  in  which  they  are  respec- 
tively vested,  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which 
fm^her  coordination  In  the  performance  of 
such  functions,  with  respect  to  each  other, 
would  serve  to  Increase  the  overall  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  programs  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
urban  affairs.  Upon  the  completion  of  its 
study  and  investigation,  and  In  no  event 
later  than  June  30,  1966,  the  Commission 
shall  submit  a  full  report  thereon  to  the 
President  together  with  Its  findings  and 
recommendations. 

(c)  The  President,  after  receiving  and  con- 
sidering the  report  of  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (b),  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  reorganization  plan  (or  plans) 
providing  for  the  transfer  to  or  from  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
other  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Government,  of  such  addi- 
tional functions  relating  to  housing  and 
virban  affairs  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  promote  efficiency. 

report  to  congress 
Sec  8.  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port concerning  the  activities  of  the  Office 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
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SECnON-BY-SECTION     ANALYSIS     OP    THE     BiLL 

To  Create  in  the  Office  of  the  President 

AN     OFFICE     OF     COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT 

Section  1  establishes  an  Office  of  Conamu- 
nity  Development  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  provides  for  a  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Section  2(a)  authorizes  the  Director,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  appoint 
personnel,  consistent  with  the  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations. 

Section  2(b)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
procure  contract  services,  appoint  advisory 
committees,  designate  representatives,  main- 
tain liaison  with  other  depyartments  and 
agencies  and  with  the  States,  and  to  use  the 
services  of  other  agencies  tnd  of  the  States 
with  their  consent. 

Section  2(c)  requires  that  executive  agen- 
cies provide  Information  requested  by  the 
Director. 

Section  2(d)  authorizes  the  Director,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  and  to  dele- 
gate authority  to  other  employees  of  the 
Office. 

Section  3(a)  directs  the  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Development  to  take  action  to  coordi- 
nate programs  which  have  a  major  Impact 
on  the  Nation's  urban  are|iB. 

Section  3(b)  provides  that  the  Director 
shall  maintain  close  liaison  with  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  consult  with 
State  and  local  officials  and  other  Interested 
groups  concerning  urban  problems. 

Section  4  establishes  a  division  of  Informa- 
tion on  community  development  within  the 
Office  to  compile  and  make  available  to 
State  and  local  officials  and  other  interested 
groups,  Information  and  assistance  regard- 
ing Federal  programs  affecting  urban  areas. 
Section  5  directs  that  the  Office  undertake 
research  and  studies  to  achieve  more  effec- 
tive coordination  of  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal programs  to  meet  urban  needs,  and  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  programs 
to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
Community  Development  Council,  composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Administrators  of  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  and  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
such  other  members  as  the  President  may 
designate.  Council  members  are  to  meet  not 
less  than  twice  a  year  to  discuss  the  broad 
range  of  urban  problema  and  will  receive 
expenses  only. 

Section  7(a)  establishes  a  Commission, 
composed  of  12  members  from  private  life 
with  experience  In  community  development 
problems,  to  study  the  feasibility  of  trans- 
ferring functions  to  and  from  relevant  agen- 
cies. The  Commission  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy and  compensate  staff.  Its  members  are 
to  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
day  of  service  and  may  receive  travel  and 
per  diem  exnenscs. 

Section  7(b)  directs  the  Commission  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  functions  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  affairs,  the  effectiveness  of  the  pres- 
ent distribution  and  the  extent  to  which  fur- 
ther coordination  would  Increase  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  The  Commission  Is  to  re- 
port to  the  President  no  later  than  June  30, 
1966. 

Section  7(c)  directs  the  President  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress  reorganization 
plans,  based  on  the  Commission's  report,  to 
promote  efficiency  In  tha  administration  of 
programs  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
affairs. 

Section  8  directs  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Community  Development  to  submit  to  the 
President  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Office  by  January  31  of  ej^ch  year  for  trans 
mission  to  Congress. 


Mr.  MORSE.     Further.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  been  gratified  to  receive  en- 
couragement for  the  bills  which  we  have 
introduced  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  formerly  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  letters  from  these  or- 
ganizations which  indicate  their  support 
in    principle    of    the    recommendations 
which  we  are  making  to  the  House  today. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letters  referred  to  follow: 
National  Association  of  Counties, 

Washington,   D.C..  March   4,   1965. 
Hon.  F.  Bradford  Morse, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Morse:  The  National 
Association  of  Counties  strongly  supports  the 
creation  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  staff  office  to  coordinate  the  60 
or  more  Federal  programs  bearing  upon 
urban  affairs  and,  quite  properly,  distributed 
among  nearly  all  the  Federal  agencies.  We 
endorse  the  principles  and  concepts  of  youi 
bill,  H.R.  7839. 

We  enclose  a  copy  of  our  white  paper  on 
urban  affairs,  which  was  carefully  considered 
and  unanimously  approved  by  our  officers  and 
directors  In  Williamsburg,  Va.,  November  22, 
1964.  You  will  note  that  the  philosophy 
and  general  direction  of  your  bill  and  this 
paper  are  nearly  Identical. 

With  specific  reference  to  section  6  of  your 
bill,  creating  a  Federal  Community  Develop- 
ment Council,  we  would  strongly  recommend 
an  amendment  which  would  provide  that  the 
President  appoint  as  advisers  State,  city,  and 
county  officials  from  panels  of  candidates 
submitted  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors; 
the  National  League  of  Cities;  the  Council 
of  State  Governments;  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties. 

This  Is  the  Identical  procedure  spelled  out 
In  the  Federal  law  creating  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
It  works  extremely  well,  and  gives  the  elected 
Governors,  State  legislators,  mayors  ajid 
county  commissioners  a  voice  In  policy  rec- 
ommendations. It  also  helps  to  Insure  that 
Federal  urban  programs  are  administered  In 
a  manner  that  strengthens  State  and  local 
government. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  you  for  your  leader- 
ship In  advancing  a  carefully  considered  and 
constructive  piece  of  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand, 

Executive  Director. 


National  League  of  Cities, 
Washington  D.C,  March  10,  1965. 
Hon.  F.  Bradford  Morse, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  The  National  League  of 
Cities    (formerly    the   American    Municipal 
Association)    represents   more    than    13,000 
municipal  governments  In  the  50  States.    It 
has  developed  a  national  municipal  policy, 
which  sets  forth  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
municipalities,  as  determined  by  their  offi- 
cials who  are  delegates  to  the  annual  National 
Congress  of   Cities,   and  sets  forth  guiding 
principles  for   good   municipal   government 
which  may  call  for  action  at  the  local  level, 
the  State  level,  or  the  national  level.    Among 
the  recommendations  for  action  at  the  na- 
tional level  Is  a  request  that  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  be  cre- 


ated to  be  headed  by  an  official  of  Cabinet 
rank.  We  strongly  support  the  President's 
request  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  de- 
partment. This  actually  will  consist  mainly 
of  upgrading  the  present  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  Cabinet  statvis. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  a  unit  be 
established  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  "to  assist  the  President  In  the 
monvunental  task  of  directing  vast  Federal 
programs  with  important  Impact  on  virban 
areas  administered  by  a  variety  of  agencies 
and  departments."  Thus,  we  support  the 
general  principle  of  legislation  to  establish 
such  an  office. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patrick  Healt, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
other  Members  who  have  been  involved 
in  this  effort,  and  to  commend  them  on 
their  farsightedness  and  their  initiative 
in  providing  what  I  believe  and  what  I 
think  the  whole  country  will  believe  to  be 
a  proper  approach  to  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  initiative,  for  his  industry  and  for 
his  recognition  of  a  great  national  prob- 
lem, and  for  providing  an  appropriate 
Federal  solution  to  that  problem;  that  is, 
the  problem  of  Federal  guidance  and  di- 
rection with  regard  to  the  population  ex- 
plosions that  have  occurred  in  our  great 
metropolitan  and  urban  areas.  Certainly 
the  legislation  which  is  being  introduced 
today  by  the  gentleman  now  in  the  well 
of  the  House,  by  me  and  by  a  number  of 
other  Republican  colleagues,  reposes  ap- 
propriate responsibility  in  the  commu- 
nities and  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
where  the  needs  are  great.  The  legisla- 
tion is  also  highly  desirable  because,  for 
the  first  time,  it  offers  a  coordinate 
agency,  or,  as  the  gentleman  says,  a  one- 
stop  organization  in  Washington,  which 
can  serve  the  needs  of  these  various 
urban  areas  and  metropolitan  areas. 

Certainly,  too,  the  appropriate  Federal 
function  should  be  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary research  and  assistance  that  dif- 
ferent expanding  metropolitan  areas  re- 
quire. I  think  this  distinguishes  the 
approach  the  gentleman  from  Masachu- 
setts  has  explained  here.  It  explains 
the  difference  in  approach  on  the  part  of 
the  Republican  Members  of  this  body 
from  the  approach  recommended  by 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  consistent  with 
our  system  that  we  have  different  respon- 
sibilities at  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  Federal  function  with  regard 
to  urban  areas  and  metropolitan  areas 
should  be  a  limited  one,  one  which  helps 
to  serve  the  need  and  not  provide  the 
operation  of  the  function  itself. 

Too,  I  should  like  to  add  that  this 
legislation  affords  a  great  opportunity  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  multiplication 
of  functions  and  activities  at  the  Federal 
level.  We  have  seen  great  progress  made 
under  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology in  the  Office  of  the  President  and 

in  other  offices  established  under  the 
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Executive  wjth  respect  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  duplication.  This  legislation  af- 
fords a  great  opportunity  for  us  to  re- 
duce duplication  and  to  promote  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government 

I  take  great  pride  in  participating  in 
this  discussion  and  in  participating  on 
the  floor  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
Again  I  extend  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  my  congratulations  and 
commend  him  for  the  great  service  he  is 
performing  for  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  respected 
and  learned  Member  from  Illinois,  and 
I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  miiqueness  of  the  Republican 
approach  to  this  problem. 


THE  RAYBURN  OFFICE  BUILDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Steed!  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  today  to  discuss  some 
facts  and  criticisms  about  the  Rayburn 
Office  Building.  I  have  done  so  because 
many  Members  of  the  House  are  becom- 
ing concerned  about  a  great  mass  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  discussion  of 
the  building,  much  of  which  has  been  dis- 
torted and  untrue,  making  them  want 
some  information  they  could  pass  on  to 
their  constituents  which  could  give  the 
true  facts  about  this  institution. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  during  the 
last  few  years  of  the  construction  of  this 
edifice,  I  have  done  everj-thing  I  could 
to  put  into  the  record  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  building  that  were  perti- 
nent to  that.  In  addition,  I  have  tried 
any  time  any  newspaper  writer  or  re- 
porter approached  me  to  help  him  get 
any  facts  or  information  about  the  build- 
ing that  were  available  or  that  he 
wanted. 

About  the  most  thanks  I  have  had  for 
these  efforts  to  make  the  facts  of  ofiB- 
cial  record  and  to  assist  the  press  in  get- 
ting to  the  heart  and  the  truth  about 
the  building  has  been  having  a  lot  of 
abuse  on  my  own  head,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  remarks  here  today  will 
invite  another  flood  of  abuse  on  my 
head.  But  in  spite  of  that,  I  do  think 
that  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  one 
more  effort  be  made  to  try  to  put  the 
record  straight  and  to  let  those  people 
who  really  want  to  know  the  truth  have 
it. 

The  British  statesman  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli is  said  to  have  once  observed: 

How  much  easier  It  is  to  be  critical  than 
to  be  correct. 

Much  of  the  press  has  been  having  a 
field  day  lamba.sting  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing— the  new  ofiBce  building  for  commit- 
tees and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Criticism  tends  to  arrest 
attention.  Extravagant  criticism  is  al- 
most certain  to  do  so.  There  have  been 
appalling  numbers  of  erroneous  state- 
ments and  imwarranted  inferences  writ- 
ten about  this  effort  to  provide  much 


needed  working  space  for  the  House  and 
its  Members. 

The  average  Member  serves,  on  the 
average,  well  in  excess  of  400,000  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  Nation  at  large.  The 
second  House  office  building  was  com- 
pleted 32  years  ago.  It  afforded,  for  the 
first  time,  two  rooms  for  each  Member 
and  his  staff.  The  169  Members  who 
have  enough  seniority  to  get  into  the 
new  Rayburn  Building  will  have  three 
rooms.  Already  there  is  some  feeling 
that  this  will  not  fully  alleviate  the 
crowded  conditions. 

When  the  second  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1933,  our  population  was  about 
125  million.  Today  it  is  194  million. 
The  country  is  much  bigger,  and  there  is 
every  expectation  that  it  will  continue 
its  rate  of  expansion. 

When  the  second  building  v;as  com- 
pleted in  1933,  the  Federal  budget  was 
about  $4.6  billion.  Today  it  is  over  $100 
billion.  National  legislative  responsibili- 
ties have  increased  many  times  over. 

When  the  second  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1933,  each  Member  of  the  House 
was  limited  by  law  to  two  clerks  in  his 
ofiBce.  Today,  because  of  constantly  in- 
creasing burdens  over  the  years,  the  law 
allows  up  to  11  clerks,  subject,  however, 
to  an  overriding  salary  ceiling  that  as  a 
practical  matter  precludes  hiring  that 
many  by  all  but  a  few  Members. 

With  all  this  added  help,  time  is  still 
the  scarcest  commodity  in  the  average 
Member's  day. 

To  be  sure,  some  mistakes  will  be  made 
in  a  project  of  this  size  and  of  this  dura- 
tion. A  complete  audit  of  all  phases  of 
the  project  is  now  in  progress  and  will  be 
available  some  months  hence. 

The  Rayburn  Building  is  a  big  build- 
ing. It  is  a  costly  building.  It  is  de- 
signed to  stand  with  time — and  no  one 
need  apologize  if  it  has  grandeur  and 
majesty — that  is  what  it  ought  to  have. 

We  have  but  one  country;  one  Con- 
gress; one  Capitol.  The  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  stands  as  the 
one  certain  guardian  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  Capitol  Hill  here  in 
Washington  is  the  symbolic  physical 
manifestation  for  all  to  behold.  Its 
buildings  should  be  majestic  and  superior 
and  inspirational. 

It  is  regrettable  that  many  writers 
have  resorted  to  so  many  extravagant 
misstatements  and  sometimes  deliberate 
inferences  which  tend  to  only  downgrade 
the  institution  of  Congress  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

Any  errors  that  have  been  made  must 
not  be  hidden.  I  am  confident  the  audit 
will  disclose  the  facts  as  they  are.  But 
in  an  effort  to  set  the  record  in  some 
better  focus  than  a  generally  hostile  press 
has  done,  I  asked  the  Office  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  help  me  assemble 
a  wide  assortment  of  inaccurate,  mis- 
leading, and  unfair  statements  and 
charges  and  to  set  down  the  answers  and 
facts  as  to  each  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
manner.  The  attached  statement  is  the 
result.    I  hope  it  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  the  things  written 
about  this  edifice  have  oeen  unlair  or 
misleading  or  untrue.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  last  Sunday  under  a  feature  title 


of  "World  Horizons"  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational, under  the  byline  of  George 
J.  Marder,  ran  a  very  fine  article  on  this 
building  and  on  other  monumental  edi- 
fices here  in  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  liave  the  text  of  this  newspaper  article 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

WoBLD      Horizons — The      Rayburn     Oitick 
Building:  A  Dissent 

(By  George  J.  Marder,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional) 

(Editor's  Note. — Scores  of  dispatches  have 
been  written  criticizing  the  architecture  and 
cost  of  the  new  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Now  comes  a  UPI  reporter  with  a  ring- 
ing dissent  following  a  Judicious  look  at  the 
$86  million  structure  and  a  study  of  history's 
verdict  on  other  controversial  buildings  of 
the  past.) 

Washington,  March  6. — Fun  is  fun,  fellows, 
but  some  of  us  newsmen  may  have  made  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  reporting  that  the  new 
Rayburn  Office  Building  for  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  Is  the  ugliest  as  well  as 
the  costliest  building  in  the  world. 

There  may  be  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  Congress  should  have  built  a  third 
office  building  at  all.  Some  who  will  occupy 
it  agree. 

But  history  has  a  way  of  reversing  unre- 
strained criticism  of  Government  structures 
once  they've  mellowed  a  while. 

Example:  The  professional  architects  who 
originally  objected  to  the  U.S.  Capitol,  which 
was  designed  by  an  amateur  architect.  The 
professionals  had  to  be  fired  by  the  builders 
because  they  carried  their  criticism  to  the 
point  of  trying  surreptitiously  to  change  the 
design. 

Critics  of  the  Rayburn  building  also  might 
keep  in  mind  how  time  has  treated  the 
opinion  of  Mark  Twain,  also  a  man  of  words, 
who  once  said  that  inside  the  Capitol  could 
be  found  the  "delirium  tremens  of  art." 
Only  recently,  a  television  network  docu- 
mentary pronounced  the  Capitol  one  of 
America's  great  art  museums. 

There's  hardly  a  historic  building  in  the 
world  which  hasn't  had  its  share  of  criticism, 
mostly  in  its  early  days. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  was  applauded  by 
one  critic  as  "architecture  designed  for  the 
Gods"  but  hardly  the  place  to  put  a  statue 
of  Lincoln.  He  called  it  an  anomoly  and  re- 
ported: "Many  come  but  few  linger  at  a 
shrine  that  for  all  its  beauty  is  remote,  aloof, 
unreal." 

Even  further  In  history,  there  was  criticism 
that  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  was 
unfit  for  a  church.  A  letter  to  the  Pope  sug- 
gested that  the  Michaelangelo  dome  be 
torn  down  and  replaced  by  one  designed  by 
a  Polish  architect.  The  letter  writer  was  a 
Polish  architect. 

Get  the  Idea,  boys?  One  man's  narcissus 
is  another's  nuisance.  History  may  or  may 
not  uphold  the  "monstrosity"  label  being 
pinned  on  the  Rayburn  Office  Building. 

Now  as  to  the  cost. 

No  question  It  is  "posh" — fit  for  a  Nabob. 
It  couldn't  be  otherwise  with  Its  5  hand- 
ball courts,  tile  steamrooms,  20-  by  70-foot 
swimming  pool,  honeymoon-couple  type  of 
combination  refrlgerator-range-siuk,  3-room, 
2-toilet  office  suites,  marble  lobbies,  9 
awesome  committee  rooms  decorated  in  red, 
green,  blue,  and  chartreuse  motifs  with  two- 
story  ceilings.  12  smaller  committee  rooms 
which  look  like  chapels,  3  courtyards  with 
fountains.  30  elevators,  23  escalators,  and 
marble  stairways. 
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About  those  stairways,  sime  have  ques- 
tioned that  they'll  ever  be  used.  Probably 
auite  right.  However,  they're  required  by 
nre  regulations.  In  marble?  Of  course  not. 
The  marble  Is  the  touch  which  helps  make 
the  buUdlng  part  office  and  part  monument. 

And  that's  what  some  critics  skip  over 
lightly.  The  Rayburn  Building  was  intended 
to  be  monument  and  office  building,  some- 
thing for  the  tourists  to  admire  500  years 

from  now. 

Another  thing.  There's  been  a  lot  of 
humorous  comment  about  the  office  suites 
becatise  the  Congressman  haB  to  walk  through 
a  reception  room,  where  constituents  might 
be  visiting,  to  talk  with  his  clerks.  Actually, 
most  of  the  traffic  seems  to  run  In  the  other 
direction— clerk  to  Congressman.  Buzzers 
are  provided  to  summon  ttoe  staff  Into  the 
lawmaker's  office.  There  aw  no  buzzers  to 
work  the  other  way.  , 

No  question  but  that  It  cost  a  pretty 
penny — $86.4  million  at  latest  count. 

That's  high  enough.  But  not  the  $100 
million  cited  In  some  reports. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  price  escala- 
tion. Some  critics  have  taken  the  original 
superstructure  building  contract  of  $50.7 
million  and  implied  that  the  $86.4  million 
figure  represents  extras.  They  fall  to  men- 
tion that  the  difference  Includes  many  items 
not  included  in  the  structtire  contract,  such 
as  $7.2  million  for  steel,  $1.3  million  for  re- 
locating a  sewer,  $8.8  mimon  for  excavation 

work. 

There  were  extras,  such  as  the  swimming 
pool  and  finishing  a  cafeteria.  But  unless 
the  Architect's  office  Is  lying,  the  extras  run 
to  about  $5  million,  not  $05  million 


For  good  or  bad,  pretty,  or  not,  the  Ray- 
burn Building  has  taken  its  place  with  other 
Government  structures  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  triangle  which  one  critic  labeled  as 
"too  imposing  to  be  real." 

There  is  Continental  Hall,  which  another 
called  sumptuous  but  frigid,  the  old 
Smithsonian  Institution  described  as  a 
"confusion  of  towers,  turrets  and  pinnacles," 
the  old  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings, 
American  Red  Cross,  Carnegie  Institution, 
and  old  National  Geographic.  All  once  were 
summarized  as  "uninspired,  dull  repetition 
of  outworn  forms." 

Or  the  Executive  Office  Building  next  to  the 
White  House,  which  many  have  labeled  the 
ugliest  building  in  Washington,  but  which 
a  congressional  committee  defended  as  sec- 
ond to  none  in  beauty.  Asked  what  he  would 
do  to  that  building.  Critic  Charles  McKlm 
called  for  an  ax.  Former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  however,  Insisted  that  It  be  pre- 
served as  "the  greatest  monstrosity  in 
America." 

It  stUl  stands.  And  so,  like  It  or  not,  will 
the  Rayburn  Office  Building  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  com- 
piled a  tabulation  of  some  of  the  major 
criticisms,  along  with  some  facts  and 
comments  with  regard  thereto,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  this  analy- 
sis a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  information  is,  as  follows: 
Aechitect  op  the  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Februaiy  16, 1965. 
Comments  on  Various  Published  Charges 
Relating  to  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building 

press  statements 

The  Rayburn  Building  which  cost  at  least 
$100  million  if  not  more  *   *   *. 

The  $122  million  Sam  Rayburn  House  Of- 
fice Building  •   •   • . 

All  told,  the  new  building  may  cost  more 
than  $100  mUUon  •   •   •. 

House  to  open  $122  million  office  building, 
perhaps  history's  costliest. 

The  most  expensive  building  in  history, 
currently  estimated  at  $100  million  •   •   •. 

Including  related  facilities,  the  edifice  will 
cost  at  least  $95  million. 

Rayburn  Building  cost  soars  to  $125  mil- 
lion •   •   *. 

The  $127  mUlion  structure  •  •  *  (and  in 
this  same  account  this)  :  Moving  into  the 
sumptuous  $125  million  spacious  •  •  • 
superstructvire  *   •   •. 

comments 
In  the  published  House  hearings  on  this 
project  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  pages  75-76, 
there  is  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  cost 
of  the  Rayburn  Building,  as  well  as  other 
project  costs.  This  breakdown  clearly  shows 
the  cost  of  the  Rayburn  Building  as  $86.4 
million,  including  land,  preparation  of  site, 
landscaping,  architectural  and  engineering 
fees,  fvirniture  and  furnishings,  and  admin- 
istration and  inspection.  A  summary  of  the 
breakdown  follows: 


^^^Ac"ui"uon  oTsite,  including  kppraisaLs,  title  ^arch  cle^ng  of  site,  and  protection  of  P^oP^ty       -  " 
Prpparationofsite,includlnKrehuildinR  Tiber  Creek  sewer. - 


$2,soaooo 

1,593,319 

I  »  71, 538, 700 


inspecnonDrrdproonnKOfbuildingriandscapi-ngrscuVpVare^  4,"«'*'8 

Architectural  and  engineering  s.^rvices"(5^iTe?-nt  oncost  o?  work  for  which  serv.ces  were  perfor.ned) 


Construction  and  equipment  of  huildin? 

Related  items,  including  ofTsilo  stone  inspection,  bir 


.■"dra'vvings",  blueprints;iravei;  adveriising.stenokraphiV  Contract  Appeals  Board,  etc. 

Total  estimated  final  cost  ot  Rayburn  Buildin^^^^^^^^ 


Furniture  and  furnishings.. 

Administration,  supervision.  Inspection  on  site 


000,000 
3,500,000 
2,818,503 


86,400,000 


Total  estimaiea  nnai  cosi  ui  fjaj^"^"  "  "","•«•„""„  "„;„„rv  mpchanical  and  electr  cal  work,  unaerpinning  souiuwesi.  sevi.ui^ «.  v,  »»,.>«. . . -  too  nno 

finn  and  maintenance  of  such  properties -„-.--- JVnV "I "ViV^VVvio  f  n^ownrth  and  Ravhurn  Buildines -.--.--.  --------.--,-::ii         9,300,000 


0  worrforwhrc".  services  areVfo^-^ed)  and  other  "lifceUfiX'prTin  Svard 'conslruction  ofpost  offiM  and  bar,  pedestrian  tunnels  from  Long- 

4rtWvKril^drnffd^olh^S^ 

services  are  i^rformed) /rrV"  w^Vf^r  ^n.iarpVfiQiraV  south  of  635."an"d692;ioca"tedsout^^  administration,  inspection,  drawings, 

Mis<.Uaneous.ianc^ca^ping^^^^^^  - " "- 


blueprints, 


»  2, 436. 879 

>  3, 293, 406 
1, 231, 027 
122, 105, 000 


of  the  Capitol,  appealed  by  contractor  pursuant  to  contract  provisions,  and  now  before  Board 
Exact  scope  or  extent  of  major  remodeling  of  Cannon  and  Longworth  Buildings  has  not  yet 


1  Includes  original  contract  FJrtces,  amounts  of  change  orders  i 

"'"^""Excludes  claim  of  contractor  in  amount  of  $996,000,  disallowed  by  Architect 

°'  "^a^S  t^^^  are  made  up  kno^-n  obligations  and  estinxated  obligations 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  House  bfflce  Building  Commission. 

Cannon  Buildings,  construction  of  two  un 


press  statements 
Their    (169    Members)     three-room 


office 


suites  averaged  out  to  $721,000  (per  suite). 

The  occupants  are  being  housed  for  $721,- 
000  apiece. 

Each  of  the  169  Congressmen  who  drew  a 
$720,000  suite  in  the  new  Rayburn  Office 
Building  •   •   *. 

Making  allowance  for  the  parking  areas, 
each  Congressman's  office  In  the  building 
cost  about  $200,000.  That  doesn't  Include 
the  furnishings  or  the  built-in  safes,  or  chair- 
rail  molding  and  marble  baseboards. 

Leaving  out  the  swimming  pool,  commit- 
tee rooms,  and  so  forth,  the  129  ( 169  Is  cor- 
rect) suites  come  to  roughly  $400,000  each. 
comments 

The  $271,000  figure  Is  concocted  by  di- 
viding 169  Members'  suites  Into  $122  mil- 
lion—which Is  not  the  coet  of  the  building. 
The  $122  million  Includes  remodeling  in  the 
Cannon  and  Longworth  Buildings,  the  pur- 
chase of  6  squares  of  land  not  used  for  the 
Rayburn  Building,  a  subway  to  the  Capitol, 
pedestrian   tunnels  to   the  Longworth   and 


derground  garages  south  of  the  Longworth 
and  Rayburn  Buildings,  and  other  Items. 

No  allowance  is  made  in  the  $721,000  for 
the  above  items  which  are  not  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  Rayburn  Building,  nor  for  the 
committee  space  In  the  building  accommo- 
dating 300  Members  of  the  House  on  com- 
mittee work,  their  committee  staffs,  wit- 
nesses, the  press,  and  approximately  2.250 
members  of  the  public.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  the  numerous  other  accommoda- 
tions in  the  building,  everything  being 
charged  to  the  169  congressional  suites. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  the  method  used  to 
come  up  with  the  $400,000  and  $200,000  per 
congressional  suite. 

Contrary  to  the  press  statement  listed,  any 
cost  of  a  Congressman's  suite  should  include 
the  cost  of  a  built-in  wall  safe,  the  chair- 
rail  molding  and  marble  baseboards.  In  the 
Member's  private  office. 

correct  information 

In  1963  a  study  was  made  of  the  average 
cost  of  each   Member's  congressional   office 


suite  in  Rayburn  Building.  Using  only  the 
actual  construction  cost,  and  including  a 
prorata  share  for  such  necessary  items  as 
foundations,  stairs,  elevators,  lobbies,  corri- 
dors, halls,  subway  terminal,  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment  rooms,  toilets  and  locker 
rooms,  and  maintenance  shops,  the  figure 
was  $145,654  per  Member's  suite.  Add  the 
estimated  cost  of  architectural  and  engi- 
neering fees,  administration,  supervision  and 
inspection  and  other  such  miscellaneous 
items  (excluding  land  and  furnishing),  the 
cost  would  rise  to  $162,680  per  suite.  If  the 
cost  of  furniture  and  furnishings  Is  added 
the  cost  moves  up  to  $171,680  per  suite.  In 
our  Judgment,  this  is  a  reasonable  cost  figure 
for  each  furnished  suite,  even  after  all  the 
inclusions  listed. 

press  statements 

The   most  expensive   office   building   ever 
constructed  in  the  world. 

The  world's  most  expensive  building. 

The  most  expensive  buUding  in  history. 

It  has  become  the  most  expensive  office 
building  in  the  world. 
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COMMENTS 

Writers  of  such  catchy  headline-hunting 
statements  are  simply  Indulging  in  the  com- 
mon and  well-worn  practice  among  some 
newsmen  of  comparing  costs  of  buildings 
constructed  25,  50,  100,  or  more  years  ago 
with  those  constructed  at  current  prices  and 
then  arriving  at  the  sweeping  and  often 
erroneous  conclvision  that  the  new  building 
is  the  most  expensive. 

Engineering  News-Record  of  January  7, 
1965,  has  put  such  comparisons  in  proper 
perspective  by  the  following  comment: 
"Some  critics  have  claimed  that  the  $86.4 
million  building  is  the  most  expensive  office 
building  ever  erected.  Depending  on  the 
criteria,  the  claim  can  be  true  or  false,  when 
compared  with  buildings  like  the  59-story 
Pan  Am  rising  behind  New  York's  Grand 
Central  Station.  But  if  allowances  are  made 
•for  the  tremendous  rise  in  building  costs  the 
Rayburn  Building  assiunes  a  modest  position 
in  the  alltime  race." 

Writers  seemingly  find  it  most  convenient 
to  compare  cost  of  the  Rayburn  Building 
with  the  cost  of  the  Pentagon,  constructed 
in  1941-43  but  they  neglect  to  tell  the  pub- 
lic that  the  Rayburn  Building  is  costing  $86.4 
million,  Including  land,  furniture,  landscap- 
ing, etc.,  and  that  the  Pentagon  would  cost 
over  $210  million,  including  similar  items  of 
cost,  if  constructed  diurlng  the  same  period 
as  the  Rayburn  Building. 

We  have  cited  In  the  1965  appropriation 
hearings  on  this  project,  varioiis  examples 
of  building  costs,  Illustrating  that  numerous 
buildings  in  Washington,  including  many  of 
those  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  elsewhere,  are 
actually  more  expensive  than  the  Rayburn 
BuUding  when  like  items  are  compared  and 
when  cost  indexes  are  adjusted  to  allow  for 
the  dilTerence  in  dates  of  construction.  We 
cite  again  the  following  specific  example. 

Located  on  Capitol  Hill  within  sight  of  the 
Rayburn  Building,  is  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building.  Any  person  with  even  a  vague 
idea  of  architecture  and  construction  cost, 
could  look  at  the  Supreme  Court  Building 
and  understand  Immediately  that  it  is  a 
more  expensive  building,  per  unit  cost,  than 
the  Rayburn  Building.  The  following  com- 
putation gives  a  true  and  meaningful  com- 
parison of  the  cost  of  these  two  buildings. 

In  making  such  a  comparison,  we  are 
mindful  that  the  Supreme  Court  Building 
has  a  small  garage  capacity  and  the  Rayburn 
Building  a  large  garage  in  the  subfloors,  but 
the  garages  in  both  buildings  are  part  of  the 
building,  and  are  represented  in  the  total 
building  costs. 

RAYBURN    BUILDING 

Cost  as  constructed,  1957-64: 
Construction  costs,  plus  architectvu-al 
and  engineering  fees,  inspection, 
and  administration — a  total  of  $86.4 
million  [excluding  land  ($2.5  mil- 
lion) and  furnishings  ($3.5  mil- 
lion) I million--  $80.4 

Cubic  foot  cost 2.27 

Square  foot  cost 33!  85 

Estimated  cost  if  constructed  In  1964: 

Construction  costs,  etc. .-million--     86.8 

Cubic  foot  cost 2.46 

Square  foot  cost.- 33,  55 

SUPREME   COURT 

Cost  as  constructed,  1931-35: 
Construction  costs,  plus  architectural 
and    engineering    fees,    inspection, 
and  administration  (excluding  land 

and  furnishings) million..      9.3 

Cubic  foot  cost 1. 17 

Square  foot  cost 23!  80 

Estimated  cost  if  constructed   1957- 
64     (same    period    as    Rayburn 
Building)  : 
Construction  costs,  etc.— million..     33.2 

Estimated  cubic  foot  cost 4. 15 

Estimated  square  foot  cost 84.49 


SUPREME    COURT COUtlUUed 

Estimated  cost  If  constructed  In  1964: 

Constructiton  costs,  etc million.  $35.7 

Estimated  cubic  foot  cost 4.46 

Estimated  square  foot  cost 90.94 

The  true  comparison  derived  from  these 
costs  is  that  the  Rayburn  Building  is  costing 
$2.27  per  cubic  foot  as  constructed  and  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  cost  $4.15  per 
cubic  foot  if  constructed  during  the  same 
period.  The  square-foot  comparison  Is  $33.85 
for  the  Raybiu-n  Building  and  $84.49  for  the 
Supreme  Court  Building.  Comparisons  are 
given  also  for  both  buildings  if  they  had  been 
constructed  in  1964. 

A  similar  comparison  could  be  made  with 
respect  to  almost  any  of  the  finer  buildings 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere  which  would 
clearly  prove  that  the  Rayburn  Building  Is  far 
from  being  the  most  expensive  and  is  in  fact, 
as  Engineering  News-Record  put  it.  In  the 
modest  position  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned. 

PRESS  STATEMENT 

The  building  will  house  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  House  membership. 

COMMENT 

There  are  435  Members  of  the  House  and 
a  Resident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico. 
There  are  169  congressional  svUtes  in  the  Ray- 
burn Building:  169  is  approximately  39  per- 
cent of  436.  But  press  statement  refers  only 
to  congressional  suites;  the  building  was 
never  Intended  or  designed  to  house  only  con- 
gressional suites  where  only  a  part  of  the 
work  of  a  Member  of  the  House  may  be  car- 
ried on.  In  addition,  9  of  the  20  standing 
committees  of  the  House  have  quarters  In 
the  Rayburn  Building,  Including  subcommit- 
tee rooms,  making  it  possible  for  each  com- 
mittee to  hold  three  subcommittee  hearings 
simultaneously,  committee  staff  rooms,  com- 
mittee witness  waiting  rooms,  and  committee 
storage  rooms.  The  purpose  was  to  give  both 
Individual  Members  and  committees  enlarged 
and  Improved  working  space  and  this  has 
been  accomplished. 

Construction  of  the  Rayburn  Building  has 
resulted  in  the  following  increases  In  gross 
square  areas  available  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives : 

Gross    area    of    Rayburn    Build- 
ing  square  feet..  2,  374,  500 

Garage     and     subway     terminal 

areas square  feet__  1, 185,300 


Main  portion  of  building  for 
office,  committee,  and  other 
use square  feet..  1,  189,  200 


Gross  area  of  Cannon  Build- 
ing  square  feet-.       671,921 

Gross  area  of  Longworth  Build- 
ing  square  feet..      599,  675 

Total    Cannon    and    Long- 
worth  Buildings 

square  feet..  1,271,596 
Compare  1,271,596  square  feet  In 
the  old  buildings  with  1,189,200 
square  feet  in  the  Rayburn 
Building.  The  result  is  an  in- 
crease in  gross  fioor  area,  ex- 
cluding garage  sp>aces.  of 

percent-.  93 '^ 

Garage  space  not  Included  in 
above : 

Rayburn    Building cars..  1,600 

Cannon  Building do 300 

Longworth  Building.-. do None 

Compare  300  spaces  In  the  old 
building  to  1,600  in  the  Rayburn 
Building.  The  result  is  an 
increase  In  parking  spaces 
of percent--  533 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

Inside,  a  marble  grand  stairway  leads  to  a 
two-story   ceremonial    hall   lined   with   the 


marble  of  a  kingly  crypt.    Even  some  back 
stairs  are  marble. 

COMMENT 

The  marble  stairs  are  similar  to  the  stairs 
In  the  old  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings 
and  they  have  never  been  considered  a 
kingly  crypt.  Marble  today  may  be  found 
used  freely  In  county  courthouses,  small 
town  post  offices  and  city  halls.  Marble  is 
a  native  American  stone  with  superb  appear- 
ance, durability,  structural  qualities  and  low 
maintenance  costs.  Why  should  It  not  be 
used  in  a  fine  American  building? 

We  do  not  know  what  the  writer  means  by 
back  stairs.  All  stairs  from  the  basement  to 
the  fourth  fioor  are  of  marble.  Stairs  from 
the  fourth  floor  to  the  mechanical  penthouse 
and  from  the  basement  floor  down  are  metal 
with  concrete  treads.  Stairs  from  the  C 
Street  level  entrance  to  the  subbasement  are 
of  Virginia  green  stone. 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

This  leaves  a  meager  15  percent  of  gross 
floor  space  available  for  Congressmen's  of. 
flees — an  original  reason  for  putting  up  the 
building. 

COMMENT 

This  statement  is  like  saying  It  would  be 
possible  to  construct  an  office  building  with- 
out halls,  corridors,  elevators,  toilets,  stair- 
wells, heat,  light,  power  or  air  condltlonlne 
systems,  and  service  facilities. 

From  the  time  the  design  of  the  Rayburn 
Building  was  agreed  to,  information  has  been 
published  and  given  out  to  anyone  asking  for 
it,  showing  the  building  would  contain  169 
congressional  suites  for  Members  of  the 
House;  that  quarters  would  be  provided  for 
9  of  the  20  standing  committees  of  the  House, 
plus  their  subcommittees  and  staffs;  and 
that  the  building  contained  underground 
parking  for  about  1,600  cars.  There  Is  noth- 
ing new  about  these  figures. 

If  the  square  footage  used  for  the  garage 
fioors,  plus  space  taken  up  with  ramps.  Is 
subtracted  from  the  gross  square  footage 
in  the  building,  a  total  of  1,189,200  square 
feet  remains.  This  total  is  to  be  used  as 
follows :       \ 

Percent 
Congressional  offices  and  files 34 

Committee  staff  rooms,  full  committee 
hearing  rooms,  subcommittee  hearing 
rooms,  including  facilities  for  press 
coverage  and  accommodations  for 
2,250  members  of  the  public  at  any 
one  time 13 

Cafeteria  and  other  eating  facilities, 
first  aid,  health  facilities,  library, 
pressroom,  television  room,  public 
telephone  rooms,  telegraph  rooms, 
recording  studio,  mallroom,  liaison 
offices  and  miscellaneous  offices 9 

Stairs,  escalators,  elevators,  entrance  lob- 
bies, halls,  corridors 21 

Mechanical  and  electrical  rooms  (In- 
cluding transformer  and  switchgear 
rooms) ,  maintenance  shops,  toilets  and 
locker  rooms,  Janitor  closets,  telephone 
closets,  loading  area  on  C  Street,  post 
office  receiving  room,  and  incinerator.     18 

Undeveloped  office  or  committee  space..      5 

Total , 100 

PRESS  STATEMENT 

Each  office  suite  has  three  large  rooms  and 
two  lavatories,  and  contains  $10,000  worth 
of  furnishings.  Including  wall-to-wall  car- 
peting of  an  especially  flne  grade  and  the 
best  quality  walnut  desk  for  the  Congress- 
man. 

COMMENT 

Cost  Of  furnishings  was  budgeted  at  $10.- 
000  per  three-room  suite.  Actual  cost  is 
about  $9,000.  The  carpeting  Is  not  "an 
especially  fine  grade."  It  is  a  medium  qual- 
ity costing  $9.19  per  square  yard  for  the 
carpeting.  $2.70  per  yard  for  the  underlay 
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and  installation — total  of  $11.89  per  yard. 
(There  are  higher  prices  quoted  in  a  na- 
tional mall-order  catalog.)  It  Is  laid  over 
plain  concrete  fioors.  The  Congressmen's 
desks  are  also  a  medium  grade  of  substan- 
tially the  same  quality  furnished  Senators 
in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

PRESS  STATEMENTS 

But  it  is  no  secret  who  made  10-percent 
profit  on  all  the  costly  mistakes  •   •  •. 

Million-dollar  contracts  mushroom  by  50 
percent,  with  a  lO-perceht  profit  on  the 
changes. 

The  McCloskey  firm  made  $700,000  clear 
profit  on  changes  in  two  major  Rayburn 
Building  contracts  alone  •  •  •. 

Contractors  profit  doubly  from  change 
orders  because:  They're  generally  guaranteed 
a  flat  10-percent  profit  on  such  work  •  •   •. 

COMMENTB 

All  change  orders  were ,  not  due  to  mis- 
takes; in  fact,  in  any  such  project  mistakes 
cause  minor  changes.  The  writers  of  the 
above  charges  later  stated  that  5-  to  7-per- 
cent for  change  orders  is  considered  average 
in  Federal  construction. 

No  million-dollar  contract  on  this  project 
was  Increased  by  50  percent  as  stated.  The 
largest  contract,  the  superstructure,  Is  esti- 
mated to  increase  about  10  percent  and  this 
Includes  several  substantial  additions — not 
just  changes. 

Remainder  of  these  statements  from  the 
press  is  intended  to  stress  that  the  general 
contractor  was  guaranteed  a  fiat  10  percent 
on  all  changes  and  additions.  This  is  not 
true.  For  example,  consider  the  largest 
change  order  under  the  superstructure  con- 
tract, the  addition  of  the  cafeteria,  costing 
$880,000.  The  general  contractor  received 
a  full  10-percent  profit  on  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  this  change  order  (about  5  percent  of 
the  order) .  He  received  an  allowance  of 
only  5-percent  profit  on  the  remaining  95 
percent  of  the  change  order.  In  brief,  he 
received  10  percent  on  work  he  performed 
with  his  own  forces  and  6  percent  on  work 
performed  by  subcontractors.  So  the  claim 
that  the  general  contractor  received  a  flat 
10  percent  on  all  change  orders  is  erroneous. 
Ten  percent  is  the  maximum  he  may  receive 
on  any  change  order. 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

The  Rayburn  Building  »  »  •  has  the 
largest  amount  of  floor  space  of  any  building 
in  this  city,  and  Is  second  in  size  in  the 
Washington  area  only  to  the  Pentagon 
Building. 

COMMENT! 

The  Rayburn  Building  has  a  gross  area.  In- 
cluding underground  garage  levels,  of  2,374,- 
500  square  feet.  The  new  wing  of  the  State 
Department  Building  in  Washington  has  a 
gross  area  of  2,498,800  square  feet. 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

The   building  •   •   •  cost   three   times   as 

much  as  the  Pentagon  •   ♦   •. 

COMMENT! 

The  Pentagon,  constructed  during  1941-43. 
cost  $83  million  including  land,  landscaping, 
roads,  and  furniture.  The  Rayburn  Build- 
ing is  costing  a  total  of  $86,400,000.  con- 
structed during  1957-64.  Based  on  increase 
in  construction  cost  Indexes  between  the  pe- 
riods 1941^3  and  1957-^4,  the  Pentagon 
would  cost  $210,679,000  if  constructed 
during  the  same  period  as  the  Rayburn 
Building. 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

The  building  •  •  •  wts  built  with  the 
philosophy  of  "hang  the  expense,  let's  have 
nothing  but  the  best  for  vb  Congressmen." 

COMMENT 

This  Is  an  extreme,  unsupported,  and  un- 
attrlbuted  assertion.  Assuredly,  no  one 
among   those   responsible  to   the   House  of 


Representatives  for  the  building  ever  made 
such  a  remark,  nor  was  the  building  planned 
or  constructed  under  any  such  philosophy. 

PRESS   STATEMENT 

Financially  a  scandal,  •   •   •. 

COMMENT 

This  is  a  false  statement.  Not  even  one 
case  of  an  improper  flnancial  transaction 
is  cited. 

PRESS  STATEMENT 

Esthetically,  the  building  is  a  monstrosity. 

COMMENT 

Ethetics  are  often  matters  of  opinion. 
What  one  person  thinks  is  beautiful,  another 
finds  repulsive,  and  both  could  be  sincere. 
In  architecture,  some  prefer  the  classic  treat- 
ment which  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Presidents  Washington  and  Jefferson  did  and 
our  Capital  City  is  the  more  beautiful  today 
because  of  their  early  leadership  in  this  re- 
spect. We  are  not  opposed  to  so-called  mod- 
ern architecture,  but  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission  wisely  determined  that  It 
had  no  place  adjoining  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

The  statement  apparently  rests  on  the 
author's  own  appraisal  of  the  Raybvu-n  Build- 
ing and  he  also  quotes  a  few  newspaper  com- 
ments that  are  adverse.  Oddly  enough,  one 
of  the  newspapers  cited,  the  Washington 
Post,  contained  this  pertinent  statement  in 
a  1959  Issue,  when  they  first  published  an 
architectural  rendering  of  the  building  and 
site:  "•  •  •  Judging  from  the  sketch  now 
In  public  view,  the  third  House  Office  Build- 
ing looks  Just  about  like  every  other  office 
building  designed  under  Government  aus- 
pices." 

What  happened  since  1959?  The  design 
of  the  building  Is  as  shown  In  the  rendering. 

One  of  America's  most  talented  and  re- 
spected sculptors  is  Mr.  Paul  Manshlp  of  New 
York  City.  Last  November  he  visited  the 
building  and  commented  In  a  letter  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  as  follows: 

"May  I  say  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  building  which  Impressed 
me  by  Its  beautifully  proportioned  simplicity. 
It  is  modern  in  its  adaptation  of  grand  tradi- 
tional forms  and  style.  The  fenestration,  the 
great  entrances  with  majestic  columns  and 
lofty  ceilings  add  their  impressive  harmony 
to  the  whole;  Just  but  reticent  detailing  of 
ornament  enhances  the  architectxu-e.  The 
materials,  marble,  and  granite,  are  beautl- 
fvil  and  fitting  to  this  building  In  the  great 
stately  tradition,  designed  to  harmonize 
with  the  noble  National  Capitol  which  It  ad- 
joins and  complements." 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

There  is  a  large  swimming  pool  •  *  •. 
A  House  office  building  with  •  •  •  an  Olym- 
pic-size swimming  pool  •  •  •. 

COMMENT 

The  "large"  pool  for  435  Members  is  20  by 
60  feet  in  size,  or  1,200  square  feet  In  area. 

An  Olympic-size  pool  is  75  by  165  feet,  or 
12,375  square  feet  in  area.  So  the  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  Rayburn  Building  is  less 
than  one-tenth  the  size  of  an  Olympic  pool. 

PRESS  STATEMENT 

The  building  completely  wiped  out,  for 
example,  the  Nation's  supply  of  flne  walnut. 
•  •  •  There  hardly  was  enough  high  quality 
walnut  to  finish  the  building.  When  it  was 
completed,  there  was  none  left. 

COMMENT 

Judging  by  our  Information,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  sweeping  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments about  the  building. 

The  subcontractor  for  manufacturing  and 
supplying  the  cabinetwork  and  mlllwork 
for  the  project  has  stated  that  the  amount 
of  walnut  used  did  not,  even  remotely,  ap- 
proach having  any  effect  on  the  supply  of 
walnut  in  the  United  States.  He  said  that 
the  walnut  used  In  the  Rayburn  Building, 
compared  to  the  national  supply  of  walnut, 


was  "like  taking  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  the 
ocean." 

Representatives  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  stated  that  the 
walnut  requirements  for  the  Raybiu-n  Build- 
ing could  not  result  in  a  shortage  of  this 
wood  in  the  United  States. 

The  representative  of  the  Products  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  stated 
that  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  solid  wal- 
nut quality  logs  in  the  country,  but  that 
veneer  quality  logs  came  into  short  supply  In 
1960,  not  because  of  domestic  use,  but  be- 
cause of  foreign  buyers;  that  In  February 
1964,  walnut  was  placed,  by  law,  under  ex- 
port control  and  the  release  to  foreign  buy- 
ers was  reduced.  This  representative  stated 
that  the  amount  of  walnut  required  for  the 
Rayburn  Building  had  no  effect  on  the  over- 
all walnut  supply  In  this  country. 

PRESS   STATEMENT 

The  building  Is  already  one  of  the  most 
controversial  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  sa3rlng  a  lot.  Thus  it  is 
regrettable  that  it  was  chosen  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  Sam  Rayburn  on  Capitol  Hill. 

COMMENT 

Undoubtedly  one  reason  the  building  Is 
"controversial"  Is  because  some  members  of 
the  press  have  chosen  to  make  it  so.  This 
sort  of  thing  happens  with  almost  any  im- 
provement on  Capitol  Hill  and  has  come  to 
be  expected  as  a  price  Congress  must  pay 
for  attempting  to  update  and  Improve  facil- 
ities for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  late  Speaker,  Hon.  Sam  Rayburn,  who 
more  than  any  other  Individual  was  in  a 
position  to  know  the  needs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  offered  the  amendment 
which  authorized  the  building's  construc- 
tion; he  was  at  the  helm  of  the  House  Of- 
fice Building  Commission  as  Chairman  dvur- 
ing  the  time  When  the  buildmg  was  author- 
ized, designed,  and  all  major  construction 
contracts  were  let;  and  he  personally  signed 
every  directive  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  every  other  important  docvunent  re- 
lating to  the  building  from  1955  \intll  his 
death  In  1961. 

PRESS  STATEMENT 

In  2  years  the  project  hadn't  progressed 
far  except  to  spend -$10  million.  The  Com- 
mission had  bought  land — ^far  more  than  was 
necessary  for  the  Rayburn  Building  Itself — 
at  a  cost  of  $8  million,  and  had  signed  up 
as  design  architects  the  respected  Phila- 
delphia firm  of  Harbeson,  Hough,  Livingston 
&  Larson.  It  had  let  no  major  construction 
contracts  for  the  new  building,  however. 

COMMENT 

This  statement  is  a  bit  ridiculous  for 
someone  who  supposedly  studied  the  hear- 
ings on  the  project.  The  project  was  author- 
ized in  1955.  No  prior  plans  had  been  made. 
Since  it  would  require  even  a  large  archi- 
tectural firm  at  least  2  years  to  design,  plan, 
and  prepare  the  necessary  working  draw- 
ings and  speciflcations  for  a  building  of  this 
magnitude,  how  could  major  construction 
contracts  be  let  during  this  planning  period? 

In  this  statement  the  author  admits  that 
the  respected  flrm  of  Harbeson,  Hough,  Liv- 
ingston &  Larson  of  Philadelphia  was  en- 
gaged as  design  architects.  How  then  does 
the  same  author  explain  an  earlier  statement 
that  "esthetically,  the  building  is  a  mon- 
strosity"? 

Neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  Interfered  with  development 
of  the  numerous  designs  studied  or  the  final 
so-called  H  plan  which  was  ultimately 
adopted. 

The  criteria  for  the  building  was  prepared 
as  a  result  of  consultation  among  members 
of  the  Commission,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  his  professional  and  administra- 
tive staff,  the  Superintendent  of  the  House 
Office  Buildings — who  discussed  the  criteria 
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with  numerous  Individual  Members  of  the 
House  and,  upon  specific  orders  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  with  each  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  20  standing 
committees  with  respect  to  the  committee 
layouts — and  the  design  architects  as  well 
as  the  architects  for  planning  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  two  existing  buildings. 

The  Commission,  throxigh  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  gave  the  design  architects  the 
following  basic  instructions  with  respect  to 
the  Rayburn  Building: 

1.  The  building  was  to  be  of  classic  design 
In  keeping  with  the  Capitol  and  other  struc- 
tures on  Capitol  Hill. 

2.  The  celling  heights  were  to  be  liberal 
on  the  four  main  floors — not  low  as  In  the 
Longworth  Building. 

3.  The  rooms  were  to  be  large  and  as  free 
from  extraneous  noise  as  possible. 

4.  Delaware  Avenue  was  to  be  closed  be- 
tween Independence  Avenue  and  C  Street. 

5.  The  quality  of  construction  of  the  Can- 
non House  Office  Building  and  Longworth 
House  OfBce  Building  was  to  be  maintained. 

6.  The  Tiber  Creek  sewer,  which  runs 
through  the  site,  was  to  be  reallned  and 
reconstructed. 

Subject  to  these  basic  Instructions,  the 
deslsrn  architects  planned  the  Rayburn 
Building.  In  addition  to  the  talent  avail- 
able within  the  firm  of  the  design  architects, 
an  advisory  group  was  constituted,  composed 
of  certain  members  of  the  design  architect's 
firm  and  the  three  other  architectural  and 
engineering  firms  engaged  for  remodeling  of 
the  existing  buildings  and  construction  of 
underground  facilities.  This  group  met 
regularly  and  passed  on  all  major  designs. 
The  design  architects  plus  this  advisory 
panel,  then,  are  those  that  the  author  and 
some  other  "paper  architects"  and  so-called 
newspaper  architectural  critics  effectively  say 
have  created  a  "monstrosity"  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  advisory  group  alone  Included  In  their 
regular  sessions  three  fellows  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  and  four  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
The  firms  and  their  associates  Included  nu- 
merous other  talented  and  capable  architects, 
engineers,  and  other  required  specialists. 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

Supplementary  three-level  undergrovmd 
garages,  including  land  and  architectural 
fees,  will  cost,  It  appears,  $15,500.000 — or 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  parking  space. 

COMMENT 

The  land  in  which  these  garages  are  being 
constructed  was  purchased  for  additions  to 
the  Capitol  Grounds  as  a  park  area.  The 
House  Office  Building  Commission  later  de- 
cided to  construct  underground  garages  In 
the  two  blocks  and  still  to  treat  the  above- 
ground  area  as  a  park  with  suitable  landscap- 
ing, benches,  fountains,  etc.  The  Initial  cost 
of  land,  therefore,  should  not  be  charged  to 
the  underground  parking  area;  neither 
should  the  landscape  treatment,  as  those  ex- 
penditures would  have  been  made  even  If 
the  garages  had  not  been  constructed.  In 
addition,  the  underground  structures  con- 
tain maintenance  shops  which  are  not  a  part 
of  the  parking  space  and  should  not  be 
charged  as  such. 

Based  on  the  lowest  bid,  the  construction 
cost  for  parking  and  auxiliary  areas,  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $8,267,956.  Divided  by  1,276 
automobiles,  the  cost  per  parking  space  is 
$6,480.  This  figure  compares  favorably  with 
cost  of  similar  underground  garages  con- 
structed by  commercial  firms,  if  those  figures 
are  adjusted  to  current  cost  indexes.  If  the 
archltectiu^l  and  engineering  fees  are  added, 
the  cost  is  approximately  $6,836  per  space. 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

The  Rayburn  OflSce  Building  is  really 
eight  10-story  buildings  constructed  to- 
gether •  •  •.  It  has  in  addition,  six  addi- 
tional floors  below  ground  for  parking. 


COMMENT 

The  building  contains  9  floors,  plus  a  par- 
tial floor  used  as  a  mechanical  penthouse — a 
total  of  10  floors  including  3  floors  devoted 
primarily  to  parking,  not  additional  to  the 
10  floors. 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

There  are  eight  high-speed  elevators  which 
start  from  the  heat  of  a  person's  finger. 
Bashing  the  button  with  a  hammer  won't 
do  any  good.  The  warmth  of  skin  does  the 
trick,  and  Congressmen  are  going  to  have  to 
remember  to  remove  their  gloves  this  winter 
when  they  need  to  move  between  floors. 

COMMENT 

There  are  24  (not  8)  such  passenger  eleva- 
tors in  the  building.  The  electronic  signal 
buttons  are  now  standard  with  one  of  the 
major  elevator  manufacturers.  "The 
warmth  of  skin"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
activating  the  elevator  button,  rather  the 
electrical  capacitance  and  resistance  in  the 
human  body  "does  the  trick."  It  is  not 
necessary  that  gloves  be  removed  from  the 
hand  In  order  to  activate  the  circuit,  unless 
the  glove  is  of  fur-lined  leather. 

Elevators  with  the  same  kind  of  buttons 
have  operated  successfully  in  the  Capitol 
and  Senate  Office  Building  for  several  years, 
numerous  governmental  and  private  build- 
ings in  Washington,  and  in  thousands  of 
Installations  throughout  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  they  are  not  high  speed,  but 
operate  at  a  normal  speed  for  buildings  of 
this  height. 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

A  new  Intercom  system  with  the  Capitol 
which  is  said  to  be  the  latest  in  electronics. 

COMMENT 

So  what?  Is  there  anything  WTong  with 
providing  "the  latest  in  electronics"  for  use 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? Apparently,  this  charge  has  reference 
to  the  legislative  call  system  which  conveys 
signals  of  impending  business  In  the  House 
Chamber  to  the  congressional  offices,  com- 
mittee, and  subcommittee  rooms  where 
Members  might  be  working. 

This  system  combines  in  one  instriunent  a 
clock,  buzzer,  and  light  system.  The  system 
has  been  in  use  in  the  Capitol  Itself  for  sev- 
eral years  where  it  has  pro.ven  most  satisfac- 
tory. In  a  modified  form,  similar  signal 
systems  have  been  operating  in  the  various 
legislative  buildings  for  more  than  50  years. 

PRBSS    STATEMENT 

Furniture  for  each  office  cost  $20,700  and 
it  includes,  among  other  extravagances,  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting,  and  an  8-foot  long  sofa. 

COMMZNT 

Apparently  this  figure  was  arrived  at  In 
this  manner:  The  budget  estimate  for  furni- 
ture was  $3.5  million  for  the  total  building. 
Divide  $3.5  million  by  169  congressional 
suites  and  the  result  is  $20,710.  But  this 
erroneously  charges  to  each  congressional 
suite  the  cost  of  furnishing  all  other  areas 
In  the  building,  including  the  public  com- 
mittee hearing  rooms,  subcommittee  rooms, 
and  committee  staff  rooms,  which  take  up 
the  better  part  of  two  floors.  It  also  charges 
to  the  Members'  suites  the  cost  of  furnishing 
the  cafeteria,  the  agency  liaison  offices,  press 
and  television  rooms,  and  other  miscellane- 
ous areas. 

Actually,  the  cost  for  furnishing  each 
three-room  Member's  suite  is  about  $9,000, 
including  carpeting  (not  $20,700). 

When  did  wall-to-wall  carpeting  become 
an  extravagance?  It  can  be  found  today  in 
almost  any  motel,  apartment  house,  or  office 
building.  Why?  It  is  considered  an  eco- 
nomical Investment,  Is  pleasing  in  appear- 
ance, and  has  superb  acoustical  and  insulat- 
ing qualities.  From  a  cost  standpoint, 
carpeting  may  be  laid  over  plain  concrete 
floors — as    In    the    Rayburn    Building,    no 


marble,  terrazzo,  tile,  hardwood,  or  other  ex- 
pensive flooring  being  required.  And,  fur. 
ther,  good  carpeting  will  last  indefinitely 
and  is  easily  cleaned  and  maintained,  there- 
by saving  cost  of  manpower. 

Sofas  have  been  provided  in  Congressmen'* 
offices  for  over  30  years. 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

Each  office  also  has  a  kitchenette,  replete 
with  stove,  refrigerator,  a  sink,  and  dishes. 

COMMENT 

In  these  small  rooms,  there  are  cabinets 
and  a  refrigerator.  There  are  no  stove,  no 
sink,  and  no  dishes. 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

Whatever  secrets  Congressmen  have  can 
also  be  elegantly  stored.  A  steel  safe  with  a 
door  large  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  into 
standing  erect  is  In  every  three-room  con- 
gressional office. 

COMMENT 

Built-in  safes  were  provided  Members  of 
the  House  more  than  30  years  ago  when  the 
Longworth  House  Office  Building  was  con- 
structed, for  the  purpose  of  safekeeping  of 
valued  documents. 

Since  the  inside  height  of  the  safes  in  the 
Rayburn  Building  Is  only  341/2  inches,  would 
it  not  be  rather  difficult  for  a  man  of  normal 
size,  while  standing  erect,  to  walk  into  a  34V2- 
Inch  opening? 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

There  were  quite  a  few  unexpected  expenses 
Involved  in  constructing  the  Rayburn  Office 
Building.  For  one,  an  underground  creek 
was  discovered  and  the  Government  spent 
$1,593,319  to  divert  its  course  and  reinforce 
the  foundation  for  the  building. 

COMMENT 

This  was  no  "unexpected  expense."  Re- 
building and  reallning  of  this  large  city 
sewer  was  the  first  construction  contract  let 
under  the  project  In  1956.  This  work  cost 
$1,392,805    (not  $1,593,319). 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

Much  of  the  Rayburn  Building's  space  will 
be  taken  by  House  committee  hearing  rooms 
and  work  area  for  committee  staffs.  But 
within  its  marbled  walls,  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Congressmen — a  total  of  154 
of  the  435 — will  have  their  offices. 

COMMENT 

It  should  surprise  no  one  that  a  good 
portion  of  space  goes  to  committee  use.  Most 
of  the  work  of  the  Congress  Is  done  in  com- 
mittee. Nine  of  the  twenty  standing  commit- 
tees, with  total  membership  of  300  Congress- 
men, will  have  their  principal  quarters  In  the 
building.  Including  subcommittee  and  staff 
rooms.  In  each  of  the  large  committee  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  there  are  accommodations 
for  41  Members  and  130  seats  for  use  of  the 
public,  plus  facilities  for  the  press. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Members  will 
have  their  office  suites  in  the  building  (not 
154  as  stated) . 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

The  Capitol  Power  Plant,  which  supplies 
steam  heat  to  all  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill, 
has  been  expanded  to  burn  an  extra  70  tons 
of  coal  an  hour  to  heat  the  new  palace. 

COMMENT 

In  the  published  hearings  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965,  it  is  stated  in  plain,  non- 
technical language:  "The  34,000  tons  of  coal 
required  for  1965  Includes  an  estimated  9,000 
tons  of  coal  required  to  meet  the  steam  re- 
quirements of  the  Rayburn  House  OfBce 
Building." 

Considering  the  usual  8-months  heating 
period  and  disregarding  the  total  summer- 
time use  of  steam,  the  average  coal  burned 
for  heating  the  Rayburn  Building  is  at  most 
about  IVa  tons  per  hour.    Compare  IVi  tons 
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per  hour  with  70  tons, 
of  over  4,500  percent. 

All  buildings  served  by  the  Capitol  Power 
Plant  require  the  burning  of  an  average  of 
only  about  6  tons  per  hour  'during  the  heat- 
ing season.  These  buildings  Include  the 
US  Capitol,  the  five  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings,  the  two  Library  of  Congress  Build- 
ings the  VS.  Supreme  Court  Building,  the 
Capitol  Power  Plant  Itself,  the  Government 
printing  Office,  the  Washington  City  Post 
Ofllce,  the  Folger -Shakespeare  Library,  and 
the  US.  Botanic  Garden  Coaservatory. 

The  top  capacity  of  the  three  large  coal- 
flred  boilers  at  the  Capltoil  Power  Plant  is 
6  tons  each  per  hour  or  18  tons  for  the  three 
boilers.  Normal  and  practical  operation, 
however,  dictates  that  one  of  the  three  boilers 
be  kept  In  standby  readiness  while  the  other 
two  boilers  are  operated  at  full  capacity  or 
less,  depending  on  the  load  requirements. 
This  means  a  maximum  of  about  12  tons  of 
coal  per  hour  Is  burned  at  the  plant  during 
the  peak  of  the  heating  season  for  all  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  served. 

PRESS    STATEMENT 

To  take  care  of  this  huge  building,  300 
extra  employees  have  been  hired. 

COMMENT! 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  positions  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  this  building 
and  Its  equipment,  plus  extended  hours  of 
the  present  cleaning  force  were  approved  In 
the  fiscal  year  1965. 

PRESS    STATT:M!aNT 

Check  •   •   •  curious       legislative 


I 


Blank 
history  •   •   *. 

COMMENli 

While  the  authorization  ict  fixed  no  total 
cost,  the  three  Members  o^  the  House  Office 
Office  Building  Commission  were  given  au- 
thority to  fix  the  limit.  The  House  Itself, 
however,  still  controlled  the  appropriations 
and  it  could  have  effectjtely  stopped  the 
project,  especially  during  DBe  early  years,  by 
simply  cutting  off  the  fulids.  Funds  were 
appropriated  on  11  occaslohs  from  1955-1964. 

To  one  far  removed  frdm  the  scene,  the 
history  of  the  project  ml^t  appear  "curi- 
ous," but  that  would  Indicate  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  greatness  of  the  project's 
chief  sponsor,  the  late  $peaker  Rayburn, 
and  the  confidence  Memijers  of  the  House 
placed  In  Mr.  Rayburn.  iHe  had  occupied 
the  office  of  the  Speaker  t^t  longer  than  any 
other  individual  in  our  hfstory.  During  all 
of  this  time,  one  of  his  miny  duties  was  the 
gruelling  process  of  attempting  to  find  space 
in  which  Members,  committees  and  their 
staffs  could  perform  their  functions.  He  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  Hou$e  Office  Building 
Commission,  Hon.  Carl  Vlhson,  of  Georgia, 
and  Hon.  James  C.  AuChincloss,  of  New 
Jersey,  were  nearlng  the  end  of  their  service 
in  the  House  and  all  Ejhared  a  common 
desire  to  undertake  an  lexpansion  of  the 
grossly  inadequate  and  severely  crowded 
office  and  committee  facilities  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Speaker  Rayburn  mor0  than  any  other 
individual  was  in  a  position  to  know  the 
actual  needs  of  the  House  and  to  take  forth- 
right action  to  get  the  project  started.  He 
was  joined  in  this  effort  by  prominent  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  and  his  col- 
leagues of  the  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion and  the  project  was  authorized  in  1955. 

PRESS    STATEilENT 

Even  more  startling  is  the  fact  that  the 
Capitol  Architect's  Office  has  been  spending 
this  money  with  only  the  slackest  form  of 
audit.  The  procedure  has  been  for  the 
architect  to  send  receipts  of  his  expenditures 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Govern- 
ment's auditors.  •  •  •  What  the  GAO 
needed  was  the  authority  to  examine  all  the 
files — not  Just  what  the  architect  selected. 


COMMENT 

This  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 
with  resjject  to  the  form  of  audit.  The 
Architect's  accounts  were  centrally  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  from  1921, 
when  that  office  was  established,  until  1964. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  substantially  the  whole 
Federal  Government  operations  were  author- 
ized to  be  audited  under  the  same  central 
audit  procediu-e  from  1921  to  1950,  and  such 
audits  are  still  being  performed  in  some 
agencies.  It  is  one  of  the  basic  forms  of 
audit  described  In  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Policy  and  Procedures  Manual  for 
Guidance  of  Federal  Agencies. 

Under  these  clrciunstances,  would  any 
prudent  person  describe  such  an  audit  as 
the  "slackest  form  of  audit"?  In  a  public 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  Leglsla- 
lative  Appropriations,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral when  referring  specifically  to  his 
agency's  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  stated  on  May  7, 
1964: 

"I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  kind 
of  audit  that  we  make  of  the  Architect's 
office  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  financial 
audit  which  you  would  expect  as  between 
a  stockholder  group  and  a  corporation.  It 
is  not  comparable  to  the  kind  of  audit  we 
make  for  the  Government  with  respect  to  an 
Industrial  company  where  we  go  into  not 
only  the  financial  transactions,  but  also  the 
performance  under  a  contract." 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  always 
bent  backwards  to  furnish  the  Comptroller 
General  with  any  information  his  office 
desired  and  has  always  consulted  with  his 
General  Counsel's  office  before  proceeding  in 
any  matters  where  legal  doubt  existed. 

We  send  no  "receipts"  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  stated.  For  the  Ray- 
burn Building,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  was  sent  the  original  formal  contract 
documents  (approved  by  the  Siorety  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department  with  respect  to 
the  sureties  and  by  the  Justice  Department 
with  respect  to  contract,  performance  and 
payment  bonds  being  found  legally  sufficient 
in  form  and  execution);  a  complete  set  of 
the  publicly  advertised  specifications;  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  publicly  advertised  plans; 
a  signed  copy  of  every  directive  of  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  relating  to  the 
contracts;  a  copy  of  every  change  order  with 
the  contractor's  proposal;  a  copy  of  every 
payment  voucher  to  which  was  attached  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  contractor's 
requisition.  These  are  the  same  items  that 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government  iinder 
central  audit  woiUd  fximish  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  ptirsuant  to  procedures 
Issued  by  that  office,  and  not  items  "selected" 
by  the  Architect  as  charged. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
no  man  in  my  desire  to  have  every  fact- 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent — connected  with 
this  building  or  any  other  action  of  the 
Congress  known  to  any  and  all  of  our 
citizens. 

I  believe  that  any  person  who  will 
studv  the  hearings  of  the  legislative  sub- 
committee of  the  past  few  years  will  have 
to  admit  that  to  the  best  of  our  feeble 
ability  we  have  tried  to  put  on  record 
every  kind  of  fact  about  the  House  and 
its  activities  and  all  things  connected 
with  it  which  we  could  put  into  the 
Record. 

Many  times  I  have  even  gone  into  the 
press  galleries  and  sought  counsel  and 
advice  from  members  of  the  press  as  to 
what  additional  facts  we  could  put  into 
the  Record  which  would  help  the  press 
to  have  a  fair  and  more  complete  knowl- 


edge of  the  conduct  of  the  House  and  of 
its  Members. 

I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  will  want 
anything  done  in  the  name  of  this  House 
to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be 
honestly  and  openly  given  to  the  press 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  hope  that  if  this  effort  here  today 
does  not  help  to  get  a  more  accurate  and 
more  reasonable  and  more  fair  discus- 
sion of  this  institution,  it  will  at  least 
assist  my  colleagues  in  making  known  to 
their  constituents  the  truth  and  the  facts, 
if  they  are  still  interested  in  having  the 
truth  and  the  facts. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STEED.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  desire  to 
bring  as  much  of  this  information  as 
possible  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
The  gentleman  mentioned  an  audit  be- 
ing conducted,  but  I  do  not  recall  his 
mentioning  who  is  conducting  it.  I  am 
curious  to  know  that. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  from  the  very  Inception  of  this 
project — before  bonds,  contracts,  and 
things  were  entered  into — everything 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Onsite  audits  have 
been  made  constantly  throughout  the 
construction  of  this  building. 
Mr.   RUMSFELD.    So   it   is   a   GAO 

audit?   

Mr.  STEED.  All  records  of  that  sort 
whatsoever  in  cormection  with  this  proj- 
ect are  in  the  possession  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  their  audit  will 
be  made  completely  independent  of  any 
pressure  or  anjrthing  from  the  contrac- 
tor or  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  more  reliable  or  dependable  agency 
on  earth  to  give  the  true  facts  about 
a  project  of  this  kind  than  the  General 
Accoimting  Office. 

If  there  is  anything  connected  wltti 
this  building  which  should  not  be,  that 
certainly  will  be  made  known.  If  pim- 
ishment  is  called  for,  such  will  be  done. 
There  are  certain  stages  which  have 
to  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  a 
building,  especially  of  one  of  this  mag- 
nitude. We  are  now  in  the  closing  stages 
of  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  do  so  we  will  expect  to  have  the  de- 
tailed audit  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  available,  and  it  will  be  available 
to  anybody  who  is  interested  in  it  or 
what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


SLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  14,  Slovak  Independence  Day 
will  be  celebrated  by  Americans  of 
Slovak  origin  and  their  many  friends. 
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National  independence  has  great 
meaning  to  the  Slovak  people  for  they 
have  striven  to  attain  it  for  many  cen- 
turies. World  War  I,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  old  empires  of  Europe,  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  Slovaks  and  other 
colonial  people  of  Europe  to  strike  out 
for  their  national  independence.  They 
joined  with  the  Czechs  to  form  the  fed- 
eration of  Czech-Slovakia,  under  the 
principle  of  equal  among  equals  as  to  the 
two  nations  and  peoples  joined  in  the 
federated  state.  This  agreement  on  a 
governing  principle  did  not  hold  up,  as  is 
well  known  to  serious  students  of  Central 
European  political  affairs.  The  Slovaks 
were  reduced  to  a  status  of  second-class 
citizens  of  the  federated  state,  an  un- 
happy development  which  generated 
deep-rooted  Slovak  opposition  to  both 
the  federation  and  the  regime  in  control 
of  it. 

The  second  opportunity  for  national 
independence  in  this  century  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Slovaks  during  the  early 
phase  of  Wocld  War  11.  The  Munich 
Agreement  and  what  followed  in  its  wake 
presented  the  nations  of  Central-East 
Europe  with  a  choice  of  being  run  over 
and  absorbed  by  either  the  Red  Rus- 
sians or  the  Nazis.  But  the  Slovaks  chose 
the  road  of  national  independence, 
which  they  declared,  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve their  ancient  culture  and  tradi- 
tions from  the  twin  forces  of  evil  which 
then  dominated  Europe. 

Tliat  national  independence  lasted  un- 
til the  end  of  the  Second  World  War — 
when  Red  Russia  placed  the  chains  of 
slavery  on  most  of  central-east  Europe. 
The  Communists  were  invited  in  to 
dominate  both  the  Slovaks  and  the 
Czechs  by  a  secret  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  exile  government  of  the 
former  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Musco- 
vites. The  first  victims  of  this  sellout 
were  the  Slovaks  whose  true  leaders  were 
silenced,  exiled  to  Siberia,  or  executed. 
Not  long  after  that  the  Communist 
agents  of  Moscow  extracted  their  price 
from  the  regime  in  Prague  and  the  legiti- 
mate Czech  leaders  were  allowed  to  flee 
the  country.  Those  who  did  not  flee 
were  soon  put  into  prison  or  under  house 
arrest.  Three  Slovak  bishops  are  still  in 
prison,  one  having  died  in  prison.  The 
case  of  Cardinal  Beran,  who  died  in 
prison,  was  under  house  arrest  for  17 
years  until  but  recently,  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  reign  of  terror  and  oppression  by 
the  Communist  quislings  of  Moscow  did 
not  break  the  spirit  of  the  Slovaks.  For 
today  the  boldness  of  the  Slovak  people 
in  standing  up  to  Moscow  and  for  their 
own  human  rights  is  acclaimed  by  those 
who  are  close  observers  of  the  unfolding 
drama  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  now 
has  a  unique  opportunity  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  Slovaks  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom.  We  can  do  that  by  firing 
not  even  one  shot  or  spending  any  more 
public  funds.  It  can  be  done  by  estab- 
lishing a  Slovak  desk  in  the  Voice  of 
America  which  would  offer  radio  pro- 
grams to  the  people  of  Slovakia  in  a  lan- 
guage they  can  understand.    Justice  to 


the  Slovaks  who  are  warm  friends  of  the 
United  States,  aside  from  the  practical 
considerations  involved,  suggests  that 
our  Government  take  that  action  with- 
out delay. 

I  salute  the  Slovaks  for  their  spirit  of 
national  independence  and  their  love  of 
liberty. 


SEE  MICHIGAN  FIRST 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  FarnumI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  world  monetary  considerations,  the 
patriotic  thing  to  do  is  to  "See  the  U.S.A." 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  of  this  hon- 
orable body  to  Michigan's  1,200  miles  of 
freeways  as  a  pleasant  place  to  start. 

The  freeways  are  largely  a  monument 
to  the  vision  of  a  great  highway  com- 
missioner who  is  now  a  member  of  this 
body,  the  Honorable  John  C.  M.^ckie.  In 
being  free  to  all,  these  marvelous  high- 
ways typify  a  Michigan  attitude  toward 
visitors  that  explains  our  State's  tremen- 
dous success  as  a  tourist  magnet  as  much 
as  does  its  world  reputation  as  an  out- 
door paradise. 

Michigan  abounds  In  sights  that  in 
some  areas  might  be  fenced  in  and  com- 
mercialized but  that  in  our  water  and 
winter  wonderland  are  almost  always 
made  easily  available  without  cost  to  the 
millions  of  visitors  we  happily  welcome 
each  year. 

Michigan's  natural  wonders  are  too 
widely  known,  and  too  many,  to  bear  list- 
ing here  and  consequently  it  is  to  an- 
other, and  little  known,  aspect  of  my 
State's  attractions  that  I  would  draw  at- 
tention of  those  interested  in  helping  the 
President's  program  by  spending  vaca- 
tions inside  our  borders. 

Michigan's  little  known  quality  is  its 
penchant  for  diversity — for  offering  in 
moderation  the  finest  examples  of  arts, 
crafts,  trades,  and  much,  much  else. 

This  may  seem  strange  to  those  who 
recall  that  Michigan  leads  the  world  in 
many  sp>ectacular  achievements.  But 
even  in  this  there  is  diversity.  Thus  the 
manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts 
in  record  numbers  is  matched  by  the  rec- 
ord production  of  beans;  incidentally, 
celebrated  daily  on  the  menus  of  the 
Congress. 

Michigan  is  famous  for  production  of 
tart  cherries  and  machine  tools;  for  cere- 
al preparation  and  also  for  padding  and 
upholstering ;  for  its  public  building  fur- 
niture and  production  of  chemicals  and 
drugs;  for  minerals  and  for  craftsman- 
ship of  the  highest  order. 

The  list  could  go  on  endlessly.  But  the 
point  I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of 
this  honorable  body  is  that  whatever 
your  interest,  whatever  you  wish  to  see, 
whatever  you  would  like  to  know — you 
are  most  always  able  to  find  it  within 


Michigan.     And  you  can  get  to  it  on 
beautiful  freeways  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  slogan  of  Michigan  is  "Si  Quaeris 
Peninsulam  Amoenam  Circumspice"— "u 
you  seek  a  pleasant  peninsula  look  about 
you" — and  a  fitting  slogan  for  my  district 
the  19th,  might  be,  "We  invite  you  to  test 
Michigan  hospitality  by  starting  your 
visit  with  us." 

A  visitor  leaving  the  pay-by-the-mile 
highways  to  the  south  of  Michigan  might 
soon  find  himself  in  one  of  the  famous 
suburban  communities  to  be  found  near 
the  meeting  place  of  Wayne  and  Oakland 
Counties — perhaps  Livonia  or  famous 
Redford  Township  or  Farmington. 

Going  north,  he  would  find  a  fruit- 
producing  area  to  match  any  that  he 
might  have  read  of  elsewhere.  Just 
ahead  would  be  a  fabulous  recreation 
area,  dotted  with  lakes  laid  like  gems 
amid  scenic  hills. 

Michigan  has  so  much  to  talk  about 
that  it  seldom  mentions  its  lakes.  By 
count  there  are  over  11,000  of  the  inland 
variety,  and  scores  of  the  most  famous 
ones  lie  within  the  heartland  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

What  you  will  find  within  the  remain- 
der of  my  district  is  what  you  are  looking 
for — farms  famous  for  almost  any  north- 
em  agricultural  products;  ranches  noted 
for  recreational  achievements;  mining 
projects.  To  this  add  history,  including 
the  famous  legend  of  Chief  Pontiac  con- 
nected with  charming  Orchard  Lake. 

Finally,  in  the  great  manufacturing 
city  of  Pontiac  you  have  what  many 
think  they  must  go  to  Detroit  to  see:  A 
manufacturing  complex  that  is  the 
wonder  of  the  world. 

This  sample  of  Michigan  will  prepare 
the  visitor  for  the  remainder  of  the 
State.  Including  a  national  park; 
spacious  National  and  State  forests;  the 
world-famous  Mackinac  Bridge;  State, 
county,  and  municipal  parks  offering 
camping  and  recreational  facilities  un- 
known in  many  areas;  the  great  inland 
seas  called  the  Great  Lakes;  in  short, 
everything  to  delight  the  heart  of  the 
person  seeking  carefree  enjoyment. 

Despite  all  this,  Michigan's  greatest 
asset  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  This 
is  the  people  of  Michigan.  You  may  de- 
pend on  it  that  in  my  district,  or  any- 
where else  in  a  State  known  for  variety, 
you  will  find  only  warm,  friendly  people 
willing  and  able  to  help  make  your  visit 
to  our  great  State  enjoyable.  They  will 
say  to  you  "welcome,  stranger,"  but  be- 
fore you  leave  our  pleasant  State  you  will 
feel  you  are  a  stranger  no  more. 

In  conclusion.  Members  of  this  honor- 
able body  may  be  assured  that  if  they  and 
their  constituents  accept  the  welcome 
that  always  awaits  the  visitor  in  Michi- 
gan they  will  enjoy  the  double  pleasure 
of  achieving  maximum  enjoyment  while 
helping  their  President  and  country. 
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SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  reacted  rightfully 
with  justified  indignation  at  the  brutal 
suppression  of  the  peaceful  civil  rights 
demonstration  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  the 
senseless  bludgeoning  of  a  Boston  Uni- 
tarian minister,  the  Reverend  James  J. 
Reeb,  now  hospitalized  in  a  grave  condi- 
tion. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution establishes  "the  right  of  the 
people  peac.eably  to  assemble,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Gov.  George  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  pre- 
sumed to  nullify  these  constitutional 
rights  by  executive  decree.  And  he  pre- 
sumed to  enforce  this  decree  by  turning 
loose  State  troopers  and  sheriff's  posse- 
men  on  unarmed  American  citizens  who 
had  assembled  peaceably  to  petition  their 
State  government  to  secure  to  them  their 
right  to  vote. 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution declares  that: 

The  right  of  citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  pnlted  States,  or 
by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

What  else  but  racial  hatred  could  have 
motivated  troopers  and  sheriff's  men  to 
use  such  brutal  means  of  force  on  men 
and  women  who  had  taken  special  care 
not  to  create  the  slightest  public  dis- 
order, or  to  obstruct  the  orderly  fiow  of 
traffic.  What  else  but  racial  hatred  could 
have  made  these  so-called  law-enforce- 
ment officers  beat  Negro  citizens  with 
buUwhips  and  clubs  so  that  many  were 
hospitalized  with  fractured  heads,  arms, 
ribs,  and  legs.  And  what  are  we  to  think 
of  police  who  tear-gas  citizens  who  have 
observed  nothing  but  scrupulous  respect 
for  public  peace  and  order.  The  Amer- 
ican people  deplore  these  cowardly  acts 
of  bullies  against  defenseless  citizens. 

This  savage  nullifications  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  must  reduce  the 
State  of  Alabama  to  disgrace  in  the 
eyes  of  her  sister  States. 

President  Johnson  is  now  preparing 
voting  rights  legislation  that  will  guar- 
antee the  right  of  southern  Negroes  to 
register  to  vote.  I  understand  that  this 
bill  will  come  up  to  Congress  shortly. 
This  legislation  is  needed  and  has  my 
wholehearted  support.  I  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  enact  the  bill  without  delay. 


OCCURRENCES  IN  STATE  OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  IfAr.  Kuot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tjhis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  the  image  of  the  great  de- 
mocracy has  been  blemished.  Recent 
occurrences  in  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
caused  every  American  to  raise  his  hands 
to  his  head  and  wonder  if  the  system 
of  goverrunent  we  now  protect  and  de- 
fend is  worthy  of  such  priority. 

In  1776,  Americans  entered  a  confiict 
against  tyranny  and  oppression.  Fifty- 
six  colonials  banded  together  and  signed 
the  dociunent  that  could  have  meant 
death  for  each  one  of  them. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  and 
then  its  amendments  were  adopted  to  in- 
sure each  American  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  free  society. 

The  right  of  free  speech  and  free  as- 
sembly is  guaranteed  by  our  laws. 
Peaceful  expressions  of  grievances  are 
guaranteed  by  our  laws.  The  God-given 
right  to  elect  is  guaranteed  by  our  laws, 
and  religious  freedom  is  guaranteed  by 
our  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  tragic  events 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  is  similar  to  the  defacing 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  just  a  case  of  social  discrim- 
ination. This  is  a  case  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment, whose  primary  duty  is  to  up- 
hold the  directives  of  the  Constitution, 
violating  the  basic  principles  laid  down 
by  those  56  patriots  in  1776. 

Our  very  life  purpose  is  now  on  trial. 
If  we  fail  in  this  trial,  we  will  have 
aided  the  purpose  of  world  communism 
as  much  as  if  we  handed  these  tyrants 
our  civilization  on  a  silver  platter. 

The  words  "oppression,"  "brutality," 
and  "discrimination"  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitution.  But  the  words 
"freedom,"  "rights,"  and  "privilege"  are 
purposely  entered  in  the  Constitution. 

We  saw  the  rights  of  man  upheld  in 
Arkansas  by  President  Eisenhower.  Re- 
assurance was  given  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  Mississippi,  and  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Alabama,  we  are  again 
tested.  Are  we  to  remain  a  Nation  of 
laws,  or  are  we  to  become  a  Nation  of 
anarchists? 

We  have  vowed  to  work  for  a  more 
perfect  Union  and  we  have  pledged  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  Foreign  and 
domestic  wars  have  been  fought  for  these 
principles.  We  have  emerged  as  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. But,  how  can  we  continue  to 
preach  freedom  and  liberty  throughout 
the  world,  if  we  do  not  even  practice  it 
here  at  home. 

Bloodshed,  \^olence,  and  terror  seem 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  American 
citizens  are  being  purged  in  their  own 
country — a  country  they  have  defended 
on  foreign  soil.  The  color  of  a  man's 
skin  was  not  a  criterion  in  1941  when  he 
was  asked  to  fight  for  his  country — or 
in  1950  when  he  was  sent  to  an  vmknown 
area  to  stop  aggression.  But,  the  color 
of  his  skin  seems  to  be  a  criterion  in  de- 
teiinining  his  right  to  vote. 

History  will  remember  this  age  as  the 
"Era  of  decision  and  trial."  The  deci- 
sion is  ours  and  we  must  decide. 


INSURANCE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  which  "would  pro- 
vide free  insurance  protection,  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  outside  the  United 
States  and,  in  addition,  would  provide 
wartime  rates  of  compensation  for  vet- 
erans disabled  as  a  result  of  injury  or 
disease  incurred  as  a  result  of  oversea 
service. 

In  the  past  week,  two  battalions  of  U.S. 
Marines  landed  at  Danang,  South  Viet- 
nam to  assiune  security  precautions  for 
the  airbase  located  in  the  outskirts  of 
that  city.  There  are  also  indications 
that  the  7th  Fleet  will  be  beefed  up  by 
the  addition  of  several  attack  carriers 
to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  men  and 
equipment  into  South  Vietnam  by  sea. 

Clearly,  American  participation  in  the 
Vietnamese  situation  is  on  the  increase 
and  no  one  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
every  American  in  southeast  Asia  is  in 
constant  danger  of  death  or  disability. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address, 
Abraham  Lincoln  stated  that  the  US. 
Government  has  an  obligation  "to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan."  A 
century  later,  our  policy  remains  un- 
changed. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  the  security  of  our 
young  men  in  southeast  Asia  who  are 
guarding  the  frontiers  of  the  free  world 
against  the  forces  of*  international  com- 
munism. I  am  sure  that  we  will  do  as 
much  for  these  new  veterans  as  we  did 
for  those  who  answered  the  call  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea. 


AID  TO  GOVERNMENT  OF  EGYPT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  con- 
strained, at  this  time,  to  comment  on  re- 
cent legislation  enacted  by  this  distin- 
guished body. 

On  January  26,  1965,  there  came  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  an 
amendment  to  ban  additional  aid  to 
the  Groverrunent  of  Egypt.  At  that  time 
I  voted  for  this  ban.  I  was,  am  still,  and 
will  continue  to  be  against  any  extension 
of  aid  to  Nasser.  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
opinion,  for  a  large  number  of  my  con- 
stituents have  expressed  this  view.  As 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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states,  the  only  means  available  to  reg- 
ister my  disapproval  was  by  my  vote  to 
eliminate  this  aid. 

The  amendment  then  went  to  the 
Senate  where  a  new  amendment  was 
drafted.  The  Senate's  new  amendment 
placed  the  authority  and  discretion  for 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
the  sole  authority  and  wisdom  of  the 
President.  The  amendment,  as  origi- 
nally worded,  when  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  placed  the  authority 
with  an  executive  agency.  Under  the 
Senate's  new  amendment,  the  President 
has  the  authority  to  extend  or  not  to  ex- 
tend aid  at  his  discretion  when  it  best 
serves  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  original  amendment,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  was  given  the  power  to  ex- 
tend the  aid  and  this  power  was  exclusive 
and  would  not  be  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  since  it  would  have 
been  an  outright  legislative  mandate  by 
the  Congress. 

Under  the  Senate's  amendment  the 
discretion  is  with  the  President,  a  man 
who  must  be  sensitive  to  the  public  opin- 
ion of  our  citizens. 

When  the  amendment  returned  from 
the  Senate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  voted  for  it.  This  was  a  new 
amendment;  this  was  a  new  delegation  of 
authority  and  discretion;  in  substance 
and  in  form  this  was  a  completely  differ- 
ent amendment  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  vote  on. 

I  am  still  tmalterably  opposed  to  any 
aid  to  Egypt,  but  the  national  interests 
and  our  national  security  must  come 
first. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous 
case  of  the  United  States  v.  Curtis 
Wright  Export  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304  (1936) . 
set  forth  the  basic  postulates  determin- 
ing Presidential  power  in  foreign  affairs : 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  if.  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  International  relations,  em- 
barrassment, perhaps  serious  embarrassment, 
If  to  be  avoided  and  success  of  our  aim's 
achieved,  congressional  legislation  which  is 
to  be  effective  through  negotiation  and  In- 
quiry within  the  International  fl^ld  must 
often  accord  the  President  a  degree  of  dis- 
cretion and  freedom  from  statutory  restric- 
tion which  would  not  be  admissible  were 
domestic  affairs  alone  Involved.  Moreover, 
he,  not  the  Congress,  has  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail In  foreign  countries.  He  has  his  con- 
fidential sources  of  Information. 

My  second  vote  has  placed  the  discre- 
tion of  aid  to  Nasser  with  the  President. 
My  first  vote  aflfirmatlvely  made  the  Pres- 
ident aware  of  my  constituency's  views 
on  Egyptian  aid.  The  President  has  still 
not  extended  the  aid  but  he  must  have 
this  discretion ;  nonetheless,  he  is  cer- 
tainly apprised  of  our  views. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
made  further  aware  of  my  views  by  the 
following  letter  I  sent  to  him.  The  im- 
mediate response  to  this  letter  is  addi- 
tional evidence  that  he  is  fully  cognizant 
of  our  deep  concern. 

Congress  of  thi  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  3,  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  February  8, 
1965,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  made  the 


statement  that  "I  was  unalterably  opposed 
to  aid  to  Egypt  Just  as  I  am  opposed  to  aid 
to  Sukarno  and  his  Ilk."  I  am  convinced 
that  these  countries  are  ruled  by  Ingrates 
who  would  "extend  their  hand  for  aid;  then 
thumb  their  noses  with  the  same  hand"  and, 
therefore,  are  not  deserving  of  our  continued 
assistance. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  concurred  and  continued  aid  to  Egypt 
was  denied. 

Although  still  opposed  to  aiding  Nasser, 
when  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  came 
back  to  the  House,  it  contained  a  proviso 
that  you,  Mr.  President,  be  given  the  power 
to  decide,  in  your  higher  wisdom,  whether 
or  not  to  render  this  aid.  The  delineator 
for  your  decision  was  to  be  our  national 
interest  and  our  national  security. 

As  an  American  I  have  full  confidence  and 
faith  In  this  trust  that  we  in  Congress  who 
have  acceded  to  this  proposal  have  plr.ced  in 
your  hands. 

But  I  do  feel  that  as  an  elected  Represent- 
ative, I  must  reiterate  my  belief  that  any 
further  aid  to  Egypt  should  be  given  only 
after  we  have  exhausted  every  other  means 
at  our  disposal,  and  only  If  our  national  In- 
terest and  security  would  be  put  in  Jeopardy. 

I  do  hope  that  this  guides  yours  and  the 
State  Department's  actions  as  well  In  other 
areas  of  the  world  where  those  whose  greedy 
hands  take  our  assistance,  then  close  their 
fists  in  arrogance  and  turn  their  backs  upon 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
share  this  view  and  will  keep  these  senti- 
ments of  not  only  myself  and  my  constitu- 
ents, but  also  those  of  the  millions  of  loyal 
and  dedicated  Americans,  uppermost  In  mind 
should  the  question  of  aid  to  these  tyranni- 
cal countries  come  before  you  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my 
continued  support  and  trust.  Your  over- 
whelming acclamation  In  the  recent  elec- 
tion gave  testimony  to  the  millions  who 
placed  their  trust  In  your  hands — hands, 
may  I  add,  that  have  proven  worthy  of  that 
sacred  trust. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lester  L.  Wolff. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  5,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolff:  The  President  has  asked 
me  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your 
thoughtful  letter  of  March  3  on  the  subject 
of  aid  to  Egypt.  y 

You  can  be  absolutely  confident  that  the 
President  will  be  guided  In  any  decision  on 
these  matters  by  our  ovim  national  interest 
and  our  own  national  security.  He  also  un- 
derstands and  respects  your  feelings  and 
those  of  your  constituents,  and  In  tiu-n  he 
Is  grateful  for  your  warm  assurance  of  con- 
tinued support  and  trust. 
Sincerely, 

McGeorge  Bundt. 


HOW  TO  END  CONFLICT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
century  the  United  States  kept  scrupu- 
lously out  of  foreign  entanglements. 
We  were  too  busy  building  a  Nation,  ter- 


ritorially, economically,  and  institu- 
tionally. More  importantly,  we  had  no 
ambitions  to  impose  either  our  form  of 
government  or  our  political  ideas  on  any. 
one.  Let  us  alone,  and  we  will  leave  you 
alone.  That  was  the  attitude  with  which 
we  contemplated  every  foreign  develop- 
ment. 

At  the  turn  of  vhe  century,  "manifest 
destiny"  hurled  us  into  world  affairs. 
A  small  and  weak  country  almost  touch- 
ing our  shores  suffered  from  harsh  and 
tyrannical  foreign  rule.  The  appeal  to 
sympathy  from  a  people  whom  we  could 
not  disown  as  neighbors  was  still  not 
enough  to  bring  us  into  the  situation. 
Only  a  direct  affront  to  our  own  military 
establishment  dragged  us  into  resist- 
ance. 

The  end  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
left  us  with  inescapable  responsibility 
for  the  establishment  of  viable  govern- 
ment in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  We  had  no  de- 
sire to  annex  them  as  territorial  de- 
pendencies. As  soon  as  they  could  get 
on  their  feet  politically  and  economically, 
we  promised  to  withdraw.  And  we  did, 
leaving  no  obligations  behind. 

In  1914  a  multinationed  struggle  broke 
out  in  Europe  as  the  result  of  aggres- 
sions by  an  autocratic  government  bent 
on  continental  domination.  Both  sides 
challenged  our  rights  on  the  high  seas. 
But  for  almost  3  years  we  turned  the 
other  cheek,  until  finally  one  side  started 
killing  our  nationals.  Our  tardy  inter- 
vention determined  the  result.  But 
again  our  political  views  had  little  effect 
on  the  terms  of  the  peace  settlement.  All 
we  got  out  of  the  struggle  was  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  men  and  money  and  a  world 
that  was  already  poised  for  another  war. 

The  war  came  in  1939.  This  time  we 
were  determined  to  stay  out  of  it.  Our 
determination  was  frustrated  by  a  com- 
pletely unprovoked  attack  on  U.S.  terri- 
tory. Again  we  were  committed  to  a  war 
we  wanted  no  part  of. 

Its  end  left  the  United  States  as  the 
only  nation  on  earth  with  a  fully  operat- 
ing industrial  economy.  We  used  that 
economy  to  build  and  rebuild  the  shat- 
tered fortunes  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
friend  and  foe  alike,  with  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  only  possible  conditions 
on  which  peace  can  be  maintained. 
Also,  for  the  moment  at  least,  we  pos- 
sessed critical  military  power.  We  could 
not,  in  the  name  of  honor  and  good 
conscience,  go  off  and  leave  the  world  to 
writhe  in  misery  and  hopeless  rancor. 

This  is  the  record  of  America's  involve- 
ment in  foreign  affairs  through  the 
nearly  two  centuries  of  our  national 
existence.  In  not  a  single  instance  have 
we  played  the  part  of  an  aggressor.  In 
not  a  single  instance,  when  we  have  been 
forced  into  a  foreign  entanglement,  have 
we  asked  or  accepted  a  money  or  a  terri- 
torial reward  to  repay  what  we  spent. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 
last  big  war.  Our  efforts  to  spread  prog- 
ress and  enlightenment  might  well  have 
introduced  a  millenium  of  peace  and 
harmony  on  earth.  Except  for  one 
force.  An  idea  for  an  old,  and  yet  new, 
form  of  social  organization  infected  the 
minds  of  a  few  fanatics.    They  called  it 
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communism.  It  was  particularly  ap- 
pealing in  a  condition  of  poverty  and 
hopelessness.  A  whole  nation  fell  vic- 
tim to  its  spell.  That  nation  was  not 
satisfied  to  work  out  its  destiny  in  its 
own  way.  It  announced  that  it  intended 
to  impose  its  vicious  system  on  the  whole 
world.  And  it  proceeded  to  put  its  pur- 
pose into  execution.  It  overwhelmed  by 
force  its  nearer  neighbors.  Elsewhere 
It  fomented  unrest  and  revolution.  It 
has  fully  demonstrated  that  its  stated 
purpose  to  overnm  the  world  is  no  idle 
threat ;  it  means  business. 

Unfortimately,  the  brunt  of  the  job  of 
controlling  Communist  expansion  has 
fallen  on  the  United  States.  We  were 
the  only  nation  that  had  the  resources 
and  the  power  to  stop  it.  So  today,  be- 
cause we  resist  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Central 
and  South  America,  in  Korea,  and  par- 
ticularly in  South  Vietnam,  we  are 
charged  with  being  aggressors.  Get  out 
of  all  these  areas,  they  say,  and  we  can 
have  peace.  For  how  long,  and  where? 
Why,  until  they  have  time  to  take  the 
next  step. 

Failing  to  frighten  or  to  persuade  us 
into  the  complete  withdrawal  which  they 
demand,  they  now  ask  us  to  talk  it  over. 
Heavens  knows  we  have  no  objection  to 
conversation.  We  have  Indulged  In  it  all 
through  our  existence.  In  the  language 
of  our  martyred  President,  we  never  fear 
to  talk,  but  we  have  no  experience  in 
talking  while  scared.  Ask  King  George 
m,  or  Kaiser  Bill,  or  Hitler,  or  the  one- 
time Emperor  of  Japan. 

So  the  Communists  want  to  talk. 
They  will  find  us  willing  to  listen  if  they 
first  do  two  things:  First,  disavow  all 
intention  to  impose  their  system  on  any- 
body by  force:  second,  take  their  tanks 
and  warplanes  and  armed  forces  out  of 
Hungary  and  Poland  and  Korea  and 
Vietnam  and  Cuba  and  all  other  occupied 
countries  and  call  home  their  agents  of 
subversion  from  wherever  they  foment 
disorder. 

When  and  if  that  happy  day  arrives, 
there  will  be  something  to  talk  about. 
And  I  think  it  can  be  confidently  stated 
that  we  will  have  something  constructive 
to  offer.  Our  whole  national  interests 
are  tied  up  in  a  stable  and  progressive 
world.  We  have  had  conspicuous  suc- 
cess in  promoting  these  conditions  in  our 
own  society.  We  are  more  than  willing 
to  spend  time  and  money  in  conferring 
the  benefits  thereof  on  any  people  who 
are  willing  to  accept  them.  But  we 
abhor  force.  We  abjure  force,  except  in 
self-defense. 

At  no  time  in  all  our  history  would 
relief  from  the  perplexities  and  uncer- 
tainties of  international  complications 
be  more  welcome.  For  50  years  we  have 
been  compelled  to  keep  at  least  half  an 
eye  on  the  possibility  of  all-out  war.  The 
exasperations  incident  to  efforts  to  find 
solutions  for  ever-increasing  problems 
have  diverted  energy  which  might  better 
have  been  expended  in  more  constructive 
ways.  In  spite  of  our  amazing  progress 
in  general,  sore  spots  in  our  great 
society  demand  long-deferred  medica- 
tion.   There  is  too  much  crime  and  not 


enough  education.  Extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty  produce  complaisance  on 
one  side  and  resentment  on  the  other. 
The  reign  of  law  and  order  has  not  been 
fully  established  in  the  land.  All  around 
the  fringe  of  an  industrious  and  capable 
and  benevolent  corporate  entity  exist 
small  groups  of  extremists  who  preach 
violence  and  disorder.  We  need  des- 
perately a  clear  and  unharassed  head  to 
contemplate  the  means  by  which  we  may 
make  ours  a  truly  ideal  society. 

In  this  year  of  1965  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  American  Government  has  origi- 
nated a  determined  attack  on  our  do- 
mestic problems.  It  may  be  that  we  can 
find  strength  to  follow  up  that  attack 
relentlessly  and  still  keep  our  commit- 
ments to  helpless  people  who  are  strug- 
gling to  preserve  their  freedom  in  far 
corners  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  that 
other  stabilized  nations  will  come  to  our 
aid  and  help  make  the  whole  task  easier. 
Better  still  would  it  be  if  the  only  force 
that  keeps  the  world  in  turmoil  would 
cease  and  desist.  So  long  as  they  con- 
tinue in  their  course,  their  own  fate  must 
be  imperiled  and  our  own  progress  must 
be  impeded.  But  whatever  happens, 
communism  must  be  opposed  or  no  good 
thing  can  possibly  result. 


A  UNIFORM  PERIOD  FOR  DAYLIGHT 
SAVING  TIME 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsCn 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  again  introduced  a  bill  to  stand- 
ardize daylight  saving  time. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
a  uniform  period  of  daylight  saving  time 
and  eliminate  some  of  the  confusion 
which  results  from  variations  in  daylight 
saving  time.  My  bill  would  simply  have 
all  daylight  saving  time  begin  at  2  a.m. 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  continue 
until  2  a.m.  on  the  last  Sunday  in  Octo- 
ber, of  each  year. 

The  bill  would  not  force  any  State  or 
community  to  go  on  daylight  saving 
time,  but  would  simply  require  that  the 
cities  and  States  which  have  elected  to 
utilize  daylight  saving  time  would  all 
shift  on  and  off  daylight  saving  time  on 
the  same  day. 

This  bill  is  a  straightforu'ard  measure 
designed  to  eliminate  needless  confusion 
and  is  identical  to  the  one  I  introduced 
in  the  88th  Congress. 

The  need  for  standardization  has  be- 
come more  important  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  Many  local  authorities  have 
found  themselves  faced  with  a  dilemma 
in  deciding  on  the  effective  dates  for  day- 
light saving  time. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota  last 
year,  Duluth  was  torn  between  starting 
daylight  saving  with  the  other  Miimesota 
cities  at  the  end  of  May,  or  earlier,  when 
its  twin  city  of  Superior,  Wis.,  changed  its 


clocks.  Again  this  year  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  was  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  measure  to  decide  the  effective 
dates  for  daylight  saving  time. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  the 
States  observing  daylight  saving  time  on 
both  a  statewide  and  local  option  basis, 
all  but  five  States  svdtched  to  daylight 
saving  time  the  last  Sunday  in  April.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  used  this  most  com- 
mon starting  date  in  my  bill  even  though 
most  of  my  own  State  of  Minnesota  cur- 
rently observes  a  later  date. 

The  most  frequently  used  date  to  re- 
turn to  standard  time  is  also  the  date 
contained  in  this  bill,  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  October — though  a  wide  variety  of 
dates  exist. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
all  this  variance.  I  am  certain  many 
States  and  communities  choose  their 
changeover  dates  without  any  real 
awareness  of  the  confusion  they  are 
causing  and  the  need  for  uniformity.  We 
need  to  correct  current  practices  and  pre- 
vent further  confusion  in  the  future. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  a  standard  6 
months  of  daylight  saving  time  for  those 
States  and  communities  which  utilize 
daylight  saving  time.  It  would  not  im- 
pose any  unwanted  change  to  daylight 
saving  time  on  those  sections  of  our  coun- 
try which  prefer  standard  time.  It 
would  only  amend  the  existing  Standard 
Time  Act,  enacted  in  1918,  to  provide  for 
a  uniform  period  of  daylight  saving  time. 

Standardization  of  daylight  saving 
time  would  result  in  cost  savings  to  air- 
lines, buslines,  and  railroads,  as  the  need 
to  change  schedules  would  become  less 
frequent.  It  would  eliminate  some  an- 
noying time  confusion  for  the  traveler 
whether  he  is  going  by  automobile  or 
public  transportation.  Broadcasting  and 
communications  in  general  would  also 
benefit. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  re- 
sources of  our  country,  particularly  when 
the  cause  of  the  waste  can  easily  be  cor- 
rected. For  this  reason,  I  have  spon- 
sored this  legislation  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  sponsor  similar 
legislation  to  provide  a  uniform  period 
for  daylight  saving  time. 


ELDERHOAX,  OR  THE  MASTERS  OF 
DECEPTION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ftjlton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  several  weeks  now  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  considering  a  number  of  proposals 
designed  to  meet  the  mounting  and 
pressing  health  care  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

There  axe  more  than  100  such  pro- 
posals now  before  the  committee  Bi^t 
the  two  that  have  drawn  the  most  public 
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attention  are  H.R.  1,  which  is  the  admin- 
istration's bill  to  provide  for  hospital 
and.jiursing  home  care  through  social 
security,  and  the  eldercare  plan  to  per- 
mit States  to  improve  their  Kerr-Mills 
medical  assistance  programs  for  the 
indigent. 

Both  of  these  proposals  have  merit.  In 
our  consideration  of  them  we  are  for- 
tunate that  v;e  will  not  be  asked  to  de- 
cide which  is  good  and  which  is  bad. 
but  which  is  best. 

There  is.  however,  a  campaign  abroad 
today  to  totally  discredit  one  of  these 
programs  while  attempting  to  beguile  the 
public,  and  especially  our  senior  citizens, 
into  believing  the  other  is  something  that 
it  is  not. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  current  multi- 
million-dollar propaganda  campaign  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  hoodwink  the  American 
taxpayer  into  believing  that  eldercare  is 
the  product  of  divine  revelation  while 
the  medical  care  program  was  devised 
by  Satan  himself. 

This  campaign  is  utilizing  the  slickest 
gimmicks  in  the  Madison  Avenue  bag  of 
tricks.  The  techniques  employed  are 
*  half-truth,  concealed  truth,  sly  infer- 
ence, and  outright  deception.  Put  them 
all  in  a  pot,  stir  them  with  mass  exposure 
on  radio,  television,  and  paid  printed  ad- 
vertising, season  it  with  $4  or  $5  million 
collected  from  the  Nation's  ill  and  infinn 
and  you  have  a  nice  little  entree  to  be 
served  up  to  the  American  public  as 
though  it  were  the  inspiration  of  a  mas- 
ter chef. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  permit  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  bite  into  this  tasty  looking 
tidbit,  they  will  be  left  with  a  very  bad 
taste  in  their  mouths  for  a  long  time.  It 
will  not  be  the  chef  who  is  left  with  the 
blame,  however,  it  will  be  the  waiter  who 
served  it.  In  this  case  the  waiter  will  be 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Eldercare  is  a  better  program,  so  the 
argument  goes,  because  it  is  sponsored 
and  endorsed  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Their  argument  is  that  if 
anyone  knows  the  health  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens  and  how  they  should  be 
met.  certainly  it  must  be  the  Nation's 
doctors. 

I  submit  that  if  this  were  the  case,  the 
Porand  bill  would  have  passed  the  Con- 
gress back  in  1957.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
step-by-step  used  every  method  at  its 
disposal  to  oppose  any  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly. 

AMA  opposed  the  Porand  bill.  AMA 
opposed  the  Kerr-Mills  program.  And 
now  AMA  opposes  the  administration's 
program. 

I  m.ust  give  them  credit,  though,  never 
before  in  the  AMA's  history  has  that 
body  even  admitted  the  Nation's  elderly 
have  a  health  care  problem.  At  least 
today  it  does  recognize  this  fact  as  evi- 
denced by  its  support  of  eldercare.  I 
suggest. this  is  a  great  step  forward  for 
this  w^e  organization.  Today  it  sees 
wb^t 'millions  of  Americans  have  seen 
and  recognized  for  years. 

aNow  it  is  said  again  by  the  AMA  that 
medical  care  through  social  security  is 


socialism.  But  it  does  not  suggest 
that  this  is  true  of  eldercare.  I  submit 
that  eldercare  is  far  more  socialistic  than 
any  "program  we  are  considering  today, 
It  is  90  percent  welfare-statism.  It  is  a 
program  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  with 
money  taken  from  general  funds  and 
doled  out  entirely  by  Government  agen- 
cies.   It  is  welfare,  pure  and  simple. 

What  about  benefits?  The  AMA  al- 
leges that  eldercare  would  offer  much 
more  than  medical  care  through  social 
security.  "Offer,"  that  is  the  key  to 
this  half-truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  not  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  who  can  tell  you 
what  eldercare  would  provide.  They  do 
not  know  because  it  is  up  to  the  States 
to  decide  just  what  will  be  provided  and 
just  how  much  money  they  will  put  into 
the  program  which  will  determine  just 
how  broad  coverage  will  be  and  just  what 
benefits  will  be  offered. 

What  would  the  proposed  medical  care 
through  social  security  guarantee?  It 
guarantees  to  almost  every  living  Ameri- 
can over  65,  when  the  program  be- 
comes operative,  payment  for  up  to  60 
days  of  inpatient  hospital  service — in- 
cluding drugs — the  first  day  to  be  paid 
by  the  recipient;  60  days  in  convalescent 
centers  after  discharge  from  hospital; 
240  home  visits  a  year  by  visiting  nurses 
or  similar  personnel;  hospital  outpatient 
diagnostic  services,  minus  a  small  de- 
ductible. 

What  does  eldercare  guarantee?  It 
does  not  guarantee  one  single,  solitary 
thing.  Think  about  that  for  just  a  min- 
ute. Eldercare  does  not  guarantee  a 
thing.  Nowhere  in  the  eldercare  pro- 
posal will  you  find  a  guarantee  of  hos- 
pital care,  nursing  home  care,  or  the 
highly  touted  payment  of  physician  and 
surgical  fees  as  the  American  Medical 
Association  would  have  the  American 
public  believe. 

The  AMA  is  cautious  to  say  that  a 
wide  range  of  services  could  be  offered. 
But  it  is  just  as  cautious  to  neglect  to 
tell  the  American  public  that  these  bene- 
fits would  be  offered  only  at  the  pleasure 
of  each  participating  State.  Just  what 
services  would  be  offered  and  the  extent 
of  coverage  would  be  determined  by  each 
State  wishing  to  participate.  There  is 
not  even  a  guarantee  in  the  eldercare 
proposal  that  any  State  would  estab- 
lish such  a  program. 

We  have  had  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
for  almost  5  years.  There  are  still  10 
States  which  have  no  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram. The  fact  is  that  the  richest 
States  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  Federal 
funds  available  for  Kerr-Mills.  The 
fact  is  that  the  poorer  States  cannot 
afford  to  put  up  enough  State  funds  to 
provide  a  meaningful  program.  The  fact 
is  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  on  a 
State-by-State  basis,  the  medical  care 
provided  by  eldercare  would  be  signifi- 
cantly better  than  it  is  under  the  im- 
potent Kerr-Mills  program. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  cost.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  would  have  the 
American  public  believe  that  medical 
care  through  social  security  will  destroy 
the  social  security  system  and  cost  the 


American  taxpayers  imtold  billions  of 
dollars.  How  much  would  eldercare 
cost?  Well,  the  AMA  does  not  rightly 
know  but  you  can  be  assured,  its  spokes- 
men say,  the  cost  would  be  mighty  small 
by  comparison.  Now,  I  submit  this  is 
just  another  half-truth  out  of  that  Madi- 
son Avenue  bag  of  tricks. 

How  can  the  eldercare  program  pro- 
vide all  the  benefits  AMA  wants  the 
American  public  to  believe  it  will  provide 
and  yet  cost  so  little?  Just  how  much 
the  AMA  does  not  know.  The  answer  is 
that  it  cannot.  Every  country  boy  knows 
that  you  just  plain  do  not  get  something 
for  nothing.  Even  an  out  and  out  welfare 
program  has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers. It  is  obvious  that  if  eldercare 
will  do  all  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation wants  the  American  public  to  be- 
lieve it  will  do,  then  it  is  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  more  than  a  little  cash. 
If  it  is  not  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers, 
then  it  is  not  going  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices the  American  Medical  Association 
would  lead  us  to  believe. 

Ask  any  doctor,  any  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  or  any 
person  who  has  any  knowledge  of  elder- 
care what  it  will  cost?  They  will  not  be 
able  to  give  you  an  honest  estimated 
guess.  They  just  do  not  know  because 
the  program  offers  everything  but  guar- 
antees nothing.  The  States  will  deter- 
mine, by  the  amount  of  their  individual 
participation,  how  many  State  tax 
dollars  will  be  put  into  the  program  and 
how  many  Federal  tax  dollars  will  be 
needed.  Should  the  program  be  fully  im- 
plemented, and  there  is  no  reason  today 
to  believe  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  it  ever  would  be,  it  is  estimated 
the  program  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer about  $4  billion  a  year  or  twice 
the  social  security  medical  care  program. 

Just  how  much  would  the  social  secu- 
rity medical  care  program  cost  the 
American  public?  The  medical  care  pro- 
gram is  to  be  financed  through  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  tax  collections 
and  tax  base.  The  tax  base  will  be  raised 
from  $4,800  to  $5,600  a  year.  The  added 
tax  for  health  care  will  not  exceed  forty- 
five  one -hundredths  of  1  percent  of  in- 
come at  any  time  and  it  will  not  even 
reach  that  figure  until  1969. 

If  we  break  this  down  we  can  see  that 
medical  care  through  social  security  Is 
going  to  co.st  those  paying  social  secu- 
rity taxes  the  outlandish  and  unbear- 
able sum  of  48  cents  a  week.  Those 
who  do  not  earn  $5,600  a  year  will,  of 
course,  pay  less. 

As  for  destroying  the  social  security 
system,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion fails  to  divulge  that  the  health  care 
taxes  will  go  into  a  separate  trust  fund 
and  will  have  no  effect  on  the  social 
security  retirement  system  or  its  ability 
to  provide  benefits. 

And  another  thing,  the  American 
Medical  Association  states  that  it  just  is 
not  fair  for  a  man  who  is  earning  $50,000 
a  year  to  receive  the  same  benefits  and 
pay  no  more  than  the  man  earning  $5,600 
a  year. 

This  is  illogical  on  two  counts.  The 
same  people  earning  $50,000  a  year  can 
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today  earn  maximum  social  security 
benefits  without  contributing  a  cent 
more  than  the  man  who  earns  $5,600. 
I  have  not  heard  the  American  Medical 
Association  criticize  this  aspect  of  social 
security.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
legislation  in  the  committee  now  which 
would  make  doctors  eligible  for  coverage 
under  social  security. 

In  addition,  medical  care  through 
social  security  is  not  a  welfare  program 
which  is  doled  out  to  the  destitute.  It 
is  an  insurance  program.  From  salai*y 
$5,600  a  year  on  up  to  $56  milUon  you 
get  benefits  in  return  for  your  premivun 
payment.  This  is  how  all  insurance 
works.  It  does  not  matter  how  much  a 
man  earns.  He  gets  x  amount  of  bene- 
fits for  X  number  of  dollars.  In  other 
words,  it  costs  the  man  making  $5,600 
a  year  just  as  much  for  a  $50,000  life 
insurance  policy  as  it  does  the  man  who 
earns  $100,000  a  year. 

And  then  there  is  all  this  Government 
control  of  medicine  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  warns  of.  Again,  the 
AMA  fails  to  point  out  two  very  signifi- 
cant facts.  One  is  that  the  social  se- 
curity medical  care  plan  in  no  way  deals 
with  physician  services,  fees,  or  care.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  The  other  is  that  the 
AMA  has  not  read,  or  chooses  to  ignore, 
title  XVIII,  hospital  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged  of  H.R.  1.  For  the  AMA's 
benefit  and  the  benefit  of  the  American 
public,  I  will  quote  that  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    ANY    FEDERAL 
INTERFERENCE 

Sec.  1801.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  Federal  oCacer  or 
employee  to  exercise  any  supervision  or  con- 
trol over  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the 
manner  in  which  medical  services  are  pro- 
vided, or  over  the  selection,  tenure,  or  com- 
pensation of  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
hospital,  extended  care  facility,  or  home 
health  agency;  or  to  exercise  any  supervision 
or  control  over  the  administration  of  any 
such  hospital,  facility,  or  agency. 

If  that  does  not  spell  it  out  in  words 
the  AMA  can  comprehend  then  it  cannot 
be  done. 

The  eldercare  bill  is  a  worthy  proposal. 
It  contains  some  excellent  features  which 
I  would  like  to  see  included  in  any  health 
care  program  we  pass  this  year.  But 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
done  the  eldercare  proposal  a  great  dis- 
service by  trying  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  it  is  something  it  is  not. 

I  am  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
the  cruel  hoax  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation is  trying  to  perpetuate  on  the 
American  people.  If  the  Congress  should 
pass  the  eldercare  program  there  will  be 
a  severe  price  to  pay  v/hen  this  hoax  is 
laid  bare.  And  that  price  will  not  be 
paid  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. It  will  be  paid  by  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO  BAN 

'     U.S.  SHIPMENTS  ABOARD  ALLIED 

SHIPS  GOING  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ban 
U.S.  shipments  aboard  allied  ships  go- 
ing to  North  Vietnam.  The  bill  would 
prohibit  cargoes  to  or  from  U.S.  ports 
being  transported  aboard  any  vessel  fly- 
ing any  foreign  flag  used  in  sea  trade 
with  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

Right  now  one  such  ship  is  in  New 
York  Harbor  at  the  Claremont  Termi- 
nal. The  vessel  flies  the  Panamanian 
flag,  and  is  called  the  Severn  River.  Last 
year  the  Severn  River  went  to  Communist 
North  Vietnam,  and  visited  the  U.S.  ports 
of  Richmond  and  Norfolk  aftei-ward. 
The  ship  put  into  New  York  last  Thurs- 
day, March  4,  from  Communist  Poland, 
and  is  loading  scrap  metal  to  be  hauled 
to  Italy. 

My  bill  is  not  aimed  primarily  at  the 
Severn  River.  It  is  aimed  at  the  more 
than  200  allied-flag  ships  which  have 
hauled  Communist  cargoes  into  North 
Vietnam  since  June  of  last  year  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  is  sending 
more  and  more  military  men  and  equip- 
ment to  southeast  Asia  to  combat  Red 
aggression. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  provide  those  al- 
lies hungry  for  "30  pieces  of  silver"  with 
U.S.  dollars  gained  from  carrying  Amer- 
ican cargoes  if  they  are  going  to  supple- 
ment the  Communist  burden  of  keeping 
the  Vietcong  supplied.  This  situation  is 
particularly  offensive  in  view  of  the  lat- 
est Maritime  Administration  figures 
showing  that  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  now  carrying  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  U.S.  ocean  trade. 

Congress  should  enact  this  bill  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Severn  River  and  ships 
like  her  have  no  business  in  America's 
ports.  

EVENTS  IN  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  right- 
thinking  Americans  are  concerned  by  re- 
cent events  in  Selma,  Ala. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  on  which 
our  country  was  founded  is  the  right  of 
all  of  its  citizens  to  vote  and  participate 
in  their  government.  America  itself 
stands  for  law  and  order. 

All  of  our  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
denunciation  of  the  deplorable  situation 
in  Selma  will  not  solve  the  problem.  Ac- 
tion is  needed,  and  needed  now,  to  put 
legislation  on  the  books  which  will  grant 
every  qualified  American  in  every  State 
the  right  to  vote  without  threat  of  harm 
or  intimidation. 


What  has  happened  in  Selma,  Ala.,  has 
no  place  in  our  American  way  of  life, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  the  America  we 
are  proud  of. 

We  pour  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  programs  designed  to  create  a 
favorable  image  of  the  United  States 
among  nations  abroad,  and  one  incident 
such  as  this  does  irreparable  damage  to 
our  prestige  and  to  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  Recently,  an  article  in  a  lead- 
ing Swiss  newspaper  came  to  my  atten- 
tion and  I  wish  to  include  a  translation 
of  it,  which  was  written  in  French,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Photo  caption:  "We  have  seen  this  else- 
where— during  Hitler's  reign.  To  punish 
them  under  the  threat  of  clubs,  the  sheriff 
of  Selma  makes  Negro  children  run  for 
miles.  If  they  fell  from  exhaustion,  they 
would  be  given  the  electric  cane  treatment. 

Selma. — The  sheriff  of  Selma,  James  Clark, 
and  some  policemen,  armed  with  clubs  and 
electric  canes  used  for  prodding  cattle  made 
170  Negros  high  school  students  run  for  sev- 
eral miles  in  the  country  to  punish  them  for 
having  organized  a  quiet  march  on  the  court- 
house. 

The  children,  exhausted  after  having  run 
almost  4  miles  (policemen  followed  them  In 
cars)  finally  succeeded  In  escaping  In  a 
garden  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  police- 
men could  not  find  them. 

RUN 

"You  wanted  to  march,  well  go  ahead,  nm 
now,"  the  policemen  yelled  at  them.  The 
youngsters,  aged  9  to  17,  were  terrorized. 
Several  of  them,  quickly  winded,  collapsed 
on  the  road.  A  young  girl,  found  alongside 
the  road  by  some  newsmen,  was  weeping. 
She  held  her  hand  to  her  head  where  she  had 
a  knot.  She  told  newsmen  that  a  policeman 
had  hit  her,  with  an  electric  cattle  cane 
because  she  did  not  want  to  run. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  have  been  shocked  and 
shamed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Governor 
of  Alabama  this  last  weekend  ordering 
State  troopers  and  others  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  to  attack  and 
brutally  assault  with  clubs,  trample  upon 
with  horses,  and  subject  to  tear  gas,  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  of  the 
United  States  doing  nothing  more  than 
making  a  brief  appeal  for  their  right  to 
vote.  He  has  now  given  grist  to  the 
propaganda  mill  of  the  Communists  all 
over  the  world  to  assert  that  ctitizens  of 
this  country  do  not  have  the  protection 
of  our  Constitution  and  that  freedom 
for  all  the  people  of  this  country  is  not 
a  reality. 

We  can  at  least  let  the  world  know 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  denounces  such  tyrannical  tactics 
and  will  take  some  steps,  at  least,  toward 
the  prevention  of  their  repetition. 
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The  heart  of  America  has  been 
stirred  by  this  tragic  and  horrible  epi- 
sode. The  conscience  of  America,  as  well 
as  our  Constitution,  demands  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  effective  ac- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  there  is  truth  in 
that  part  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  our  flag  when  we  say  "One  nation. 
under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all." 

Let  us  speed  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  will  assure  equal  voting 
rights  for  all  of  our  population  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  and  without 
the  disfranchised  having  to  give  or  risk 
their  lives  to  enjoy  this  precious  heritage 
which  should  belong  inviolate  to  every 
American. 


YESHIVA  UNIVERSITY  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  attend  the  convo- 
cation at  which  three  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred  by  Dr.  Samuel  Belkin, 
president  of  Yeshiva  University,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  university's  20th  anni- 
versary. 

The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  hu- 
mane letters  was  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Donald  Frederick  Hornig  and  upon  Mr. 
Samuel  Hyman  Golding.  ^ 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  wa^^on- 
ferred  upon  the  Honorable  Hubert  Ho- 
ratio Htjmphrey,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Yeshiva,  founded  79  years  ago  in  New 
York  City  as  an  advanced  school  for  the 
training  of  rabbis,  became  a  university 
in  1945.  Its  record  of  growth  and 
achievement  in  20  years  is  a  tribute  to 
its  distinguished  president,  its  ofiBcers, 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
board  of  overseers. 

The  outline  of  that  period  of  growth 
follows : 


Students 

Faculty.. 

Teaching  cepters 

Undergraduate  schools 

Graduate  and  professional 

schools 

Annual  operating  budget . 


1945 


850 

94 

1 

2 

2 
$440,000 


1965 


6,000 

1,200 

4 

4 


$29,  SOO,  OK*} 


The  chronological  growth  follows: 

In  1945,  Yeshiva  became  the  first  uni- 
versity under  Jewish  auspices  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1954,  Stern  College  for  Women  was 
established. 

In  1955,  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  was  established. 

In  1957,  graduate  school  of  education 
was  established,  Wurzweiler  School  of 
Social  Work  was  established,  and  Sue 


Golding  Graduate  Division  of  Medical 
Sciences  was  established. 

In  1958,  Belfer  Graduate  School  of 
Science  was  established. 

In  1961,  10-year  $65  million  blueprint 
for  sixties  development  program  an- 
nounced at  a  convocation  at  which  U.S. 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  received  an 
honorary  degree. 

In  1962,  Sol  and  Hilda  Purst  Hall,  main 
center,  was  erected. 

In  1964,  new  residence  hall,  main  cen- 
ter, was  erected ;  Ullman  Research  Center 
for  Health  Sciences,  Bronx  Center,  was 
established. 

Outstanding  amongst  its  schools  is  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  The 
story  of  the  medical  school  is  one  of 
vision,  courage,  and  faith  in  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  The  college  was  built 
through  the  generosity  of  men  and 
women  of  all  faiths  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  has  advanced  in  a  few  years  to 
the  front  ranks  of  American  medical 
schools  and  is  now  embarked  on  a  new 
program  to  meet  the  challenge  of  medical 
progress. 

The  next  10  years  will  be  a  decade  of 
unprecedented  scientific  opportunity — 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  but  also  in  terms  of  inner 
space — the  invisible  world  of  cells,  vi- 
ruses, and  genes  which  hold  the  key  to 
life  and  health. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Lookstein,  honorary 
trustee,  when  presenting  Dr.  Donald 
Frederick  Hornig  to  the  president  of 
the  university,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Mr.  President,  the  realm  of  the  scientist 
has  widened  and  his  function  greatly  ex- 
panded. He  has  become  the  fearless  explor- 
er of  "the  heavens  above,  the  earth  below, 
and  the  waters  beneath  the  earth."  Indeed, 
the  universe  is  now  his  laboratory,  man  his 
primary  concern,  and  the  Great  Society  Is  the 
goal  of  his  researches. 

In  our  midst  Is  a  scientist  who  conforms 
to  that  image.  He  is  the  dlstingtilshed 
physical  chemist  and  chief  adviser  on  science 
and  technology  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States — Dr.  Donald  Frederick  Hornig. 

His  illustrious  career  began  early  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly.  At  20  he  received  his  de- 
gee  In  science  from  Harvard  and,  3  years 
later,  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  same  university.  At 
24  he  was  a  group  leader  at  Los  Alamos, 
playing  an  Important  role  In  the  develop- 
mei '.  of  the  first  atomic  bomb.  Presently 
he  Joined  the  faculty  of  Brown  University 
and  soon  became  dean  of  Its  graduate  school. 
Then  he  moved  on  to  Princeton  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  department  of  physical 
chemistry  there. 

Those  were  happy  academic  years  of  in- 
spired teaching  and  creative  research.  He 
published  some  70  scientific  papers  on  a 
range  of  subjects  that  are  an  index  of  the 
versatility  of  his  mind  and  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  scholarship. 

Yet  he  could  never  be  classified  as  a  clois- 
tered scholar,  preoccupied  with  mystic  for- 
mulas and  esoteric  equations.  It  was  natural 
for  him  to  respond  enthusiastically  to  the  de- 
mands of  national  duty  and  to  the  call  for 
public  service.  Three  Presidents  of  our 
country  In  rapid  succession  availed  them- 
selves of  his  profound  knowledge  and  his  con- 
simimate  skill  as  an  administrator. 

He  took  leave  of  Princeton  to  direct  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  In  that 
office  he  Is  achieving  distinction  as  a  wise 
adviser  to  our  President  on  scientific  affairs. 


Simultaneously  he  has  become  a  trusted 
counselor,  helping  to  chart  the  course  for  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  education 
In  our  land. 

At  Los  Alamos  amidst  the  blasts  of  uti- 
clear  fission  he  heard  the  music  of  romance. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  a  research  asso- 
ciate who  became  a  loving  life's  companion 
and  an  accomplished  colleague  In  his  scien- 
tific labors.  Their  four  children  understand 
well  the  Biblical  passage  concerning  a  "help- 
mate suited  unto  him." 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  present  Dontld 
Frederick  Hornig  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters,  honoris  causa. 

Dr.  Samuel  Belkin,  president,  Yeshiva 
University,  read  the  following  citation 
in  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters  upon  Dr.  Don- 
ald Frederick  Hornig: 

Your  life  has  been  rich  In  scientific 
achievement.  You  are  Internationally  ac- 
claimed as  one  of  the  most  skilled  Investi- 
gators In  your  chosen  field  of  physical  chem- 
istry. As  the  chairman  of  the  President's 
science  advisory  committee  you  exercise  with 
dignity  and  humility  one  of  the  greatest 
responsibilities  ever  entrusted  to  an 
academician. 

In  appreciation  of  your  career,  which  Is 
rich  In  service  to  the  scientific  community 
and  to  the  Nation  in  Its  totality,  we  deem  it 
a  privilege  to  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters,  honoris  causa. 

In  token  thereof  I  cause  to  be  placed  over 
your  shoulders  the  visible  symbol  of  our  high 
regard  for  you,  and  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Lookstein,  honorary 
trustee,  when  presenting  Samuel  H. 
Golding  to  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, made  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  of  Yeshiva  University 
was  virtually  in  Its  Infancy,  a  timely  and 
dramatic  act  of  generosity  helped  to  launch 
It  upon  Its  course  of  rapid  growth  and  ulti- 
mate eminence. 

The  pioneering  philanthropist  who  per- 
formed that  act  Is  the  remarkable  and  ex- 
traordinary man  of  vision  and  of  good- 
ness— Samuel  H.  Golding,  whom  we  honor 
this  day.  j 

The  life  story  of  this  man  is  one  |of  the 
fascinating  sagas  of  American  opportunity. 
He  came  to  these  shores  as  a  tender  Jyouth. 
Eager  and  dynamic,  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  labor  and  to  learn  to  study  and  to  earn. 
To  this  day  he  delights  to  recall  tl^at  his 
meager  livelihood  In  those  days  waB  eked 
out  by  selling,  of  all  things,  fly  paper  and 
shoe  laces. 

Like  many  a  Jewish  boy  he  studle*  to  be 
a  doctor  but  soon  realized  that  his  interest 
lay  elsewhere.  He  turned  to  law  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  and  became  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

His  active  mind  and  infallible  foresight 
soon  veered  him  Into  new  directions.  He 
became  one  of  the  foremost  builders  and 
realtors  of  otir  metropolis. 

He  transformed  swamplands  In  Long  Island 
Into  gardens  and  residences  and  the  barren- 
ness of  the  Concourse  and  Fordham  Into 
thriving  communities.  Much  of  the  skyline 
of  Manhattan  bears  testimony  to  his  skill 
and  Ingenuity. 

In  1928,  1  year  before  the  stock  market 
crash,  he  embarked  upon  a  new  career.  He 
founded  a  bank  and  before  long  developed 
It  Into  one  of  the  foremost  financial  Institu- 
tions of  Its  kind.  The  finest  hour  of  this 
Intrepid  man  came  during  the  dark  and  trou- 
bled days  of  the  great  depression.  The  doors 
of  his  Institution  remained  open  throughout 
that  crisis. 
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But  character,  and  not  substance,  Is  the 
true  measure  of  this  man.  His  wealth  Is  not 
in  his  vaults  but  In  his  heart.  His  roster 
of  benevolences  Includes  every  great  cause 
and  every  deserving  Institution  of  education 
and  welfare. 

The  Sue  Golding  Graduate  School  and  the 
chair  In  microbiology,  both  at  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  the  Bar-Ilan 
University  in  Israel,  Lebanon  and  Beth  Israel 
Hospitals,  Dartmouth  College,  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Clinic  and  Hospital  for  Special  Surgery 
are  but  a  few  of  the  Institutions  blessed  by 
jils  kindness.  Transcending  even  these  are 
countless  benefactions  made  to  Individuals 
and  agencies  without  public  knowledge  and 
in  the  noblest  tradition  of  charity  under 
cover  of  anonymity. 

Mr.  President,  this  superb  man,  exemplary 
husband,  loving  father,  and  proud  grand- 
father Is  prevented  by  Ulneaa  from  witnessing 
our  collective  admiration  and  our  sincere 
tribute.  The  honor  Is  being  conferred  on 
him  through  his  revering  and  adoring  son. 

May  I  request  you,  sir,  to  confer  upon 
Samuel  H.  Golding  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters,  honoris  causa.  May  this 
honor  serve  as  a  token  of  our  blessings  to  him 
for  good  health,  long  life,  and  continued 
service  In  the  vineyard  of  toclety. 

Dr.  Samuel  Belkin,  president,  Yeshiva 
University,  read  the  following  citation  in 
conferring  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  humane  letjers  upon  Mr.  Samuel  Hy- 
man Golding: 

You  are  a  living  example  of  what  practical 
wisdom  and  moral  Integrity  can  achieve  In 
our  beloved  land  of  opportunity;  your  career 
as  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  our  city 
is  a  happy  combination  of  useful  living, 
caring  for  the  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  a  deep  dedication  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering. 

The  Sue  Golding  Graduate  Division  of 
Medical  Sciences  of  the  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  of  which  you  are  the 
founder,  stands  as  a  great  tribute  to  your 
vision  and  generosity. 

It  Is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  confer  upon 
you  the  degree  of  doctor  of  humane  letters, 
honoris  causa. 

In  token  thereof  we  transmit  to  your  be- 
loved son  the  visible  symbol  of  our  high  re- 
gard for  you,  and  through  him,  1  hand  you 
this  diploma. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Lookstein  then  pre- 
sented the  Honorable  Hubert  Horatio 
Humphrey  to  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, stating : 

Mr.  President — 

"I  received  my  Ideas  from  my  church,  from 
my  community  experience,  from  my  family 
experience,  and  from  my  mother  and  father." 

Religion,  community,  family,  and  parents 
are  the  precious  Ingredients  that  fashioned 
the  Illustrious  personality  who  spoke  these 
words.  They  came  from  the  lips  of  the  bril- 
liant, buoyant  and  winsome  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Hubert  Horatio 
Humphrey. 

He  first  saw  light  In  a  humble  dwelling 
above  his  father's  drugstore.  In  a  small  town 
In  the  dustbowl  of  South  Dakota.  Hardly 
an  auspicious  beginning.  But  then,  the 
genesis  of  many  of  America's  Immortals  Is 
more  frequently  associated  with  a  log  cabin 
than  with  a  stately  mansion. 

When  the  great  depression  came,  he  was 
only  a  sophomore  at  college.  He  returned 
home  to  help  with  the  family  budget.  His 
academic  education  appeared  ended. 

But  fate  decreed  otherwise.  He  married 
his  beloved  Muriel,  sweetheart  of  his  child- 
hood. She  urged  him  back  to  college.  How 
did  they  manage?  By  serving  as  Janitors, 
they  got  free  rent  In  a  house  off  the  campus. 


These  melancholy  facts  of  life  need  re- 
calling. They  enable  us  to  understand  the 
zeal  of  ovu"  Vice  President  In  advocating  a 
full  education  as  the  Inalienable  right  of  ev- 
ery American  youth.  They  also  demonstrate 
that  neither  hardship  nor  adversity  can  halt 
the  advance  of  determined  souls. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota magna  cum  laude,  and  1  year  later 
received  his  master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana.  Presently  he  became  a 
full  professor  of  political  science.  But  he 
was  not  to  remain  long  at  that  calling. 

His  manifold  endowments  began  to  be 
recognized  and  to  win  him  acclaim.  It  be- 
came especially  apparent  that  people  loved 
him  even  as  he  loved  people.  "Twice  he  was 
chosen  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and  then  an 
admiring  State  elected  him  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

In  that  great  forum  his  vibrant  voice 
championed  every  righteous  cause  and  as- 
sailed every  foe  of  liberty  and  Justice.  A 
matchless  eloquence  served  as  a  vehicle  for 
a  prophetic  passion.  The  International 
Health  Act;  the  Peace  Corps;  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
sparkling  stars  In  the  firmament  of  his 
magnificent  career  as  statesman  and  legis- 
lator. 

His  choicest  triumph  was  the  enactment 
Into  law  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  His  mas- 
terful generalship  and  superb  strategy  con- 
tributed to  make  that  possible.  To  borrow 
his  own  metaphor,  he  htlped  to  wash  the 
face  of  America  clean. 

And  now,  a  valiant  defender  and  guardian 
of  democracy  Is  the  second  In  command  of 
our  Nation's  destiny.  No  President  could 
have  asked  for  less;  no  people  could  be 
blessed  with  more. 

Mr.  President,  when  our  candidate  first 
left  for  college,  a  father's  blessing  accom- 
panied him:  "Good  by,  good  luck,  grow  up." 
The  paternal  benediction  was  fulfilled.  By 
what  we  are  about  to  do,  we  shall  be  merely 
adding  an  academic  "amen"  to  that  bene- 
diction. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  present  Httbert 
Horatio  Humphrey  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  honoris  causa. 

Dr.  Samuel  Belkin,  president,  Yeshiva 
University,  read  the  following  citation 
in  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  upon  the  Honorable  Hu- 
bert Horatio  Humphrey: 

As  a  dlslngulshed  legislator  and  states- 
man, you  have  gained  the  affection  of  free- 
dom-loving people  throughout  the  land.  The 
legislation  which  you  have  championed,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  enriches 
our  democratic  way  of  life.  Your  ascendency 
to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States 
has  added  a  distinguished  laurel  to  an  out- 
standing career. 

We  salute  you  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  liberal  exponents  of  our  American  heri- 
tage. 

With  high  esteem,  we  consider  It  a  privi- 
lege, sir,  to  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa. 

In  token  thereof,  I  cause  to  be  placed  over 
your  shoulders  the  visible  ssmabol  of  our  high 
regard  for  you,  and  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

At  the  convocation  dinner  which  fol- 
lowed, bringing  to  a  climax  a  memorable 
day  in  the  history  of  Yeshiva  University, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  as 
an  honorary  alumnus,  responded  with 
the  following  address: 

Remarks  by   the  Vice  President,  Yeshiva 
University,  New  York  City 
It  Is  Indeed  a  great  privilege — and  a  per- 
sonal pleasure — to  participate  In  this  convo- 


cation In  observance  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  Yeshiva  University.  And  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  honor  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  this  afternoon. 

Recently,  when  I  spoke  on  an  occasion 
similar  to  this  one,  I  recalled  the  debt  which 
America  and  her  people  owe  to  the  prophets 
of  ancient  Israel.  I  am  not  a  Talmudic 
scholar,  but  I  can  claim  the  distinction  of 
being  a  retired  Sunday  school  teacher  who 
once  taught  a  cotirse  on  social  ethics  and  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets. 

And  I  recall  a  paper  I  prepared  as  a  gradu- 
ate student  In  government  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal. 

For  many  years  I  have  personally  believed 
that  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  create  In 
this  country — the  enduring  aspects  of  our 
accomplishments — the  noblest  aspects  of  our 
aspirations — bears  a  striking  kinship  to  the 
vision  of  the  prophets  of  ancient  Israel. 

There  Is  an  old  Hebrew  legend  that  God 
created  many  worlds  before  He  was  finally 
satisfied  with  one  in  which  He  placed  man. 
As  God  had  many  opportunities  to  create 
different  kinds  of  worlds,  so  do  men  have 
different  philosophies  and  Ideologies — differ- 
ent visions — of  what  our  own  world  should 
be.  But  the  American  tradition  and  the 
Hebraic  tradition  have  always  agreed,  not 
only  on  the  possibility  of  building  a  society 
which  men  might  call  great,  but,  also  on  the 
social  and  ethical  foundations  upon  which 
that  society  must  rest.  To  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, that  similarity — that  common  vision — 
can  be  traced  to  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets. 

The  prophets  articulated  the  belief  that, 
for  an  individual  to  "know"  God,  his  own 
life  must  exemplify  those  qualities  which 
God  himself  exemplifies — God  Is  merciful,  so 
must  man  be  compassionate — as  God  Is  Just, 
so  must  man  deal  Justly  with  his  neighbors — 
as  God  Is  slow  to  anger,  so  must  man  be  tol- 
erant of  others. 

For  a  man.  so  too  for  a  nation:  This  Na- 
tion's domestic  and  foreign  policy  rests,  as 
surely  does  your  ancient  religion,  upon  the 
moral  and  practical  imperatives  of  mercy. 
Justice,  and  tolerance. 

The  prophets  taught  us  that  the  rights  a 
citizen  enjoys  do  not  come  from  the  hand  of 
the  State,  but  from  the  hand  of  God — and 
that  a  State  must  not  seek  to  substitute  Its 
will  for  that  of  God,  as  God's  vrtll  is  revealed 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Its  citizens.  This 
is  the  heart — the  essence — of  the  democratic 
Ideal. 

The  prophets  taught  us  that  no  society  can 
survive  which  does  not  recognize  the  suprem- 
acy of  moral  law.  And  It  was  the  people  to 
whom  God  gave  the  Ten  Commandments  on 
Mount  Slnal.  These  same  people  through- 
out the  ages  have  faithfully  reminded  a  for- 
getful world  that  a  government  of  laws,  not 
of  men,  provides  the  surest  road  to  peace  and 
tranquility  for  all  peoples. 

The  prophets  believed  that,  as  a  child  of 
God,  each  man  has  inherent  worth,  and  in- 
finite potentialities  for  moral  growth — that 
the  "righteous  of  all  nations  are  worthy  of 
Immortality."  The  Bible  asks,  "Have  we  not 
one  Father?  Hath  not  one  God  created  all 
of  us?" 

The  self-evident  truth  that  all  men  axe 
created  equal  was  not  really  self-evident  at 
the  time  the  founders  of  this  Nation  re- 
corded that  belief — nor.  Indeed,  has  it  ever 
been  self-evident  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

But  that  belief  in  the  equality  of  all  men 
in  the  sight  of  God  has  been  a  truth  funda- 
mental to  our  religion  over  the  ages.  That 
democratic  Impulse  in  Jewish  history  is, 
really,  "where  Judaism  differed" — and  where 
America  differed.  So  it  Is  that  our  Nation 
and  your  religion  must  share  outrage  at 
unequal  treatment  of  equal  htunan  beings. 
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As  President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  observed, 
"When  any  citizen  denies  his  fellow,  saying 
'his  color  is  not  mine'  or  'his  beliefs  are 
strange  and  different' — In  that  moment  he 
betrays  America  though  his  forbears  created 
this  Nation." 

The  prophets  taught  \is  that,  in  a  sense. 
each  man  is  responsible  for  every  other  man. 
The  prophets  first  pave  us  that  urge  toward 
social  Justice  which  has  long  characterized 
your  faith — and  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  ennobling  aspects  of  the  American  ex- 
perience. 

The  prophets  canie  forth  as  advocates  for 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  became  the 
first  leaders  In  social  reform,  admonishing 
your  ancestors.  "Justice.  Justice  shalt  thou 
pursue."  And  thus  this  Nation,  like  your 
own  faith,  is  determined  that  man.  being 
made  "but  little  lower  than  the  angels." 
must  not  be  degraded  or  defiled,  but  rather 
must  be  treated  as  what  he  is — the  handi- 
work of  a  Divine  Creator. 

The  prophets  taught  xis  to  respond  to  the 
ancient  command  of  Deuteronomy:  "The 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land;  there- 
fore. I  command  thee  saying,  "Thou  shalt 
surely  open  thy  hand  unto  the  poor  and 
needy  brother  In  thy  land.' "  The  Hebraic 
tradition  teaches  that  "Blessed  is  he  that 
considereth  the  poor;  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  in  time  of  trouble." 

It  hardly  seems  accidental  that  there  is  no 
Hebrew  word  for  charity.  As  I  understand 
It,  the  same  term  which  is  sometimes  used 
for  charity  is  used  Interchangeably  for  Justice 
and  kindness — and.  Indeed,  for  righteous- 
ness itself.  And  it  is  significant  that  "good 
deeds,"  those  deeds  which  stem  from  the 
heart,  were  not  to  be  directed  solely  at  one's 
coreligionists.  Yoiu-  forebears  were  told 
that,  "We  are  required  to  feed  the  poor  of  the 
Gentile  as  well  as  our  Jewish  brethren." 

The  Jewish  social  outlook  resulted  In  the 
development  of  distinctive  institutions  and 
arrangements  to  help  the  poor  become  self- 
supporting  rather  than  to  subsist  on  char- 
ity— this  is  the  same  conviction  which  char- 
acterizes the  President's  war  on  poverty. 

Jews — who  knew  at  first  hand  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  growing  up  in  ghettos,  in 
homes  broken  by  war  or  by  pogrom — gave 
special  emphasis  to  the  age-old  sanctlflca- 
tion  of  home  and  family. 

And  surely  there  can  be  no  finer  precedent, 
no  finer  model  for  aid  to  the  needy  in  for- 
eign lands,  than  the  private  programs  which 
the  American  Jewish  community  has  con- 
ducted so  fervently  and  so  successfully  over 
the  years. 

This  administration  and  this  generation 
have  come  to  recognize  that  without  educa- 
tion there  can  be  no  social  progress. 

This  recognition  also  finds  an  echo  In  the 
fierce  love  of  learning  inculcated  in  yoiar  an- 
cestors by  the  rabbis  of  old,  who  were  fond 
of  saying  that  the  entire  world  Is  poised  on 
the  breath  of  schoolchildren. 

To  encourage  learning,  they  gave  young- 
sters honey  cakes  shaped  in  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  to  associate  learning  with 
sweetness. 

Our  children  and  our  children's  children 
will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  a  Presi- 
dent who  believes  that  "wisdom  Is  the  prin- 
cipal thing" — in  the  America  of  the  1960's 
as  in  the  Palestine  of  ancient  days. 

Man's  oldest  dream  and  man's  newest  hope 
is  that  of  peace — a  world  In  which  "nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  Isaiah  said, 
"Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together,"  and 
the  sages  reminded  us,  "How  good  and  how 
pleasant  It  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
In  unity." 

This  age-old  hope,  this  vision  of  the  proph- 
ets, finds  its  most  ardent  response  and  Its 
most  determined  support  in  the  America  of 
the  20th   century.     The  greeting  "Shalom" 


means  not  only  "peace,"  but  also  Implies 
a  certain  completeness  and  sense  of  well- 
being.  We  know  and  believe  that  a  lasting 
peace  must  be  secured  before  man  may  ex- 
pect to  pursue  his  fondest  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

So  we  share  much,  your  ancient  faith  and 
oiu:  young  Nation.  We  share  a  belief  In  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man — a  dedication  to  the  supremacy  of  law — 
a  moral  commitment  to  social  Justice  and 
equality  of  opportunity — a  belief  that  man- 
kind's best  hope  lies  in  education,  and  a 
knowledge  that  God's  most  precious  gift  is 
the  gift  of  peace. 

Later  this  month,  when  you  celebrate  the 
Feast  of  Purim,  you  will  be  retelling  a  tale 
which  is  woven  with  many  of  these  common 
threads:  the  right  of  a  man  or  a  people  to 
choose  to  be  different,  as  did  Mordecal  and 
his  people;  the  obligation  of  one  who  is  safe 
and  secure,  as  was  Esther,  to  risk  that  safety 
for  those  less  fortunate;  the  refusal  to  bow 
before  evil,  even  if  that  evil  has — as  did 
Haman — the  seal  of  the  state;  and  the  cen- 
trallty  of  the  family  and  the  social  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual  to  those  In  need  of 
help. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  Jewish  holiday — but 
Americans  of  all  faiths  might  usefully  re- 
flect upon  its  meaning  to  this  Nation  In  these 
difficult  and  challenging  times. 

We  live  today  in  an  America  richer,  strong- 
er, more  secure,  more  hopeful  than  any 
nation  in  all  the  history  of  men.  Surely, 
this  Is  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  to  rival  the 
Promised  Land  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  American  Jewish  commimity,  like 
America  itself,  has  learned  to  live  with  a 
set  of  delicate  balances  as  important  to  our 
society's  structure  as  the  balances  of  Nature 
are  to  the  creatures  of  God. 

We  have  learned  that  in  diversity  there 
can  be  imity.  As  the  President  said. 
"Throughout  the  veins  of  America  flows  the 
blood  of  all  mankind" — and  Jews,  like  people 
of  all  religions  and  all  races,  have  made 
their  special  contribution  to  the  America  of 
yesterday  and  today. 

We  have  learned  that  unquestioned,  un- 
qualified loyalty  to  this  country  is  wholly 
consistent  with  strong  spiritual  and  emo- 
tional ties  to  Israel. 

We  have  learned  that  organized  religion 
can  have  secular  concerns  without  rejecting 
its  spiritual  underpinnings. 

That  principle  has  surely  been  followed 
here.  In  this  great  Yeshiva  you  have  also 
established  the  Albert  Einstein  Medical  Col- 
lege— and  Mr.  Golding,  whom  you  honor  this 
evening,  has  labored  so  falthifully  to  build 
this  world-renowned  center  of  medical  sci- 
ence and  teaching.  You  have  also  founded 
Stern  College  so  that  women  may  participate 
fully  In  the  academic  life  of  this  university. 

Across  the  centuries — In  dark  ages  and  in 
times  of  enlightenment — the  Jewish  people 
have  always  kept  the  torch  of  learning  burn- 
ing brightly.  You  have  understood  that 
education  helps  liberate  the  human  spirit — 
helps  man  express  the  capabilities  which  are 
uniquely  his — creativity,  originality,  wisdom, 
and  understanding. 

But  20th  century  America  is  today  faced 
with  a  historic  challenge — a  challenge  which 
we  must  meet  if  America  Is  to  survive  and 
prevail  in  these  perilous  times. 

Can  we  In  America  maintain  a  course  of 
moderation  and  imity  without  becoming 
what  the  President  has  called  the  "captive 
of  a  comfortable  consensus"? 

And  there  are  challenges  as  well  to  the 
American  Jewish  community — challenges 
which  are  fateful  for  your  siu-vlval  as  a 
people  and  as  a  religion. 

Can  the  American  Jew  continue  to  "assimi- 
late" without  sacrifice  of  his  faith  and  tra- 
dition or  risking  an  atrophy  of  those  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  which  were  the  genesis 


of  the  distinctive  Jewish  contribution  to  the 
American  experience? 

Can  America  stand  prosperity  as  it  has 
stood  adversity?  Can  the  American  Jew- 
no  longer  spurred  onward  by  the  chaos  of 
the  ghetto,  or  the  whip  of  intolerance- 
maintain  the  remarkable  pace  of  his  drive 
toward  a  more  just,  prosperous,  and  mean- 
ingful life?  Will  he  continue  to  speak  out 
for  liberal,  humanitarian,  progressive  causes 
as  he  has  so  often  in  the  past — or  will  he 
value  his  new-found  acceptance  above  hlB 
age-old  duty? 

No  man  can  give  us  the  final  answers  to 
these  questions.  We  have  no  cloud  by  day, 
no  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  lead  us  to  our 
promised  land.  We  have  only  the  precepts 
of  our  own  hearts — the  precepts  of  the 
prophets,  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition 
and  heritage. 

A  thousand  years  in  God's  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday,  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  We  are 
companions  together  on  this  earth  for  but 
a  fleeting  moment.  But  I  believe  that.  If 
we  hold  fast  to  those  precepts,  we  can  make 
our  moment  one  of  glory.  We  can  make  a 
mark  upon  our  society  and  upon  our  age 
which  Is  worthy  of  that  common  heritage— 
and  worthy  In  the  "sight  of  the  Lord." 

In  that  spirit.  In  that  determination,  and 
in  that  confidence,  I  gratefully  accept  your 
honor. 


March  11,  1965 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimou.s  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Miller,  for  45  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, March  16. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Pool. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Parnum. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  accreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.ni.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  15, 1965,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

731.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,    transmitting   a   report   of   the 


agricultural  conservation  program  for  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  50 
Stat.  329;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

732.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  as  of  January  31,  1965, 
pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  as  amended  July  16,  1952,  by  Public 
Law  554;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain fiscal  year  1964  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  to  the  construction  of  facilities 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  77 
Stat.  143;  to  the  Commltte*  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  I 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  272.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  &505,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the 
18th  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of 
congressional  districts  composed  of  con- 
tiguous and  compact  territory  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  150). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  7. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  House  Document 
No.  103  of  the  86th  Congress;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  151).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  an  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  83. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  the  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
statue  of  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  15$).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concvurent  Resolution  97. 
Concurrent  resolution  tjo  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  House  docurnent  the  pamphlet 
entitled.  "Our  American  Oovernment.  What 
Is  It?  How  Does  It  Functltm?";  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  153) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  125. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  of  inaugural  ad- 
dresses from  President  Washington  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  provicjlng  for  additional 
copies;  with  amendment:  (Rept.  No.  154). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  (fcn  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurreiit  Resolution  153. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  I  Of  the  tributes  by 
Members  of  Congress  to  |tlie  life,  character, 
and  public  service  of  the  late  Sir  Winston 
Churchill;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
155) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  6n  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  165. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  reprint- 
ing of  House  Document  No.  103  of  the  88th 
Congress;  with  amendmeat  (Rept.  No.  156). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  167. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  ol  a  study  of  com- 
pensation and  assistance  fpr  persons  affected 


by  real  property  acquisition  in  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  157) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  338. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  pub- 
lication as  a  House  document  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  white  paper  relating  to  North 
Vietnam's  campaign  to  conquer  South  Viet- 
nam (Department  of  State  Publication 
7839) ;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  158) .  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  230.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  prayers  of- 
fered by  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  opening  of  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  House  during  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  159). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  prayers  of- 
fered by  the  Reverend  Peter  Marshall  in  the 
Senate  during  the  80th  and  81st  Congresses: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  160).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  152.  Resolution 
to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
studies  and  Investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  151;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  161).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  248.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  employ  three  additional  employees; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  162).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  247.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  expenditure  of  moneys 
to  cover  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Incurred  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  133;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  163) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  5874.  A  bill  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  815.  81st  Congress,  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  for  children 
in  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  whom  local  educational 
agencies  are  unable  to  provide  education; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  164) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Resolution  275.  Resolu- 
tion for  consideration  of  H.R.  4185,  a  bill  to 
fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  165).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Resolution  276.  Res- 
olution for  consideration  of  H.R.  5374.  a  bill 
relating  to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  CovltX  of  the  United 
States;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  166). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.R.  6118.  A  bill  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Government 
Operations. 


ByMrs.DWYER: 
H.R.  6119.  A  bill  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  Improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois : 
H.R.  6120.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,200 
to  $3,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 
H.R.  6121.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  market 
price  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  soybeans  and  flaxseed  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
making  domestic  sales  of  such  commodities 
at  prices  less  than   125   percent  of  current 
support     prices     plus    reasonable     carrying 
charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  6122.  A   bill   to   establish   the   Great 
Basin  National  Park  in  Nevada,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  6123.  A  bill  to  authorize,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  entitlement  to  pay  and 
allowances  in  lieu  of  military  retired  pay;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  6124.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  State  highway  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  6125.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  722 
of  the  79th  Congress  and  Public  Law  85-935, 
relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  6126.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 
H.R.  6127.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  Inspec- 
tions and  investigations  In  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines  and  quarries  (excluding  coal 
and  lignite  mines)    for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions,  accidents,  and  occupation- 
al diseases  therein,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  6128.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise    taxes,    certain    manufacturers   excise 
taxes,  the  taxes  on  admissions,  dues,  com- 
munications, and  transportation  of  persons, 
and  certain  other  excise  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  6129.  A    bill    to    strengthen    market 
prices  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
making  domestic  sales  of  such  conunodities 
at  prices  less  than   125  percent  of  current 
support     prices     plus     reasonable     carrying 
charges;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  6130.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the   dis- 
position of  the  unclaimed  and  unpaid  share 
of  the  Loyal  Creek  Judgement  Fund,  and  to 
provide  for  disposition  of  estates  of  intestate 
members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
or  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek  Nation 
of  Oklahoma   dying  without  heirs;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  6131.  A  bill   to  restrict  sales  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
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ByMr.  FINO: 

H.R.  6132.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3,  sub- 
chapter I,  Veterans'  Administration,  section 
210(b),  to  require  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  submit  to  Congress  6  months  before 
the  closing  of  certain  Installations  the  rea- 
sons for  such  closings:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6133.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERASER: 

H.R.  6134.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  pe- 
riod for  daylight  saving  time;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FU QUA: 

H.R.  6135.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  6136.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6137.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  ConimittPC  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  S138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3,000  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  We.ys  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  H.ARVEY  of  Indiana: 

H.R.  6139.  A  bill  to  provide  that  until  the 
national  debt  is  retired,  not  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  net  budget  receipts  of  the  United 
States  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  utilized 
solely  for  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R.  6140.  A  bill  to  approve  the  estimate 
of  cost  of  completing,  and  to  revise  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriation  for,  the  Inter- 
state System:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER : 

H.R.  6141.  A  bill  to  approve  the  estimate 
of  cost  of  completing,  and  to  revise  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriation  for,  the  Inter- 
state System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
V/orks. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY : 

H.R.  6142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment without  reduction  in  annuity  of  em- 
ployees with  20  years  of  service  Involuntarily 
separated  from  the  service  by  reason  of  the 
abolition  or  relocation  of  their  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McMlftLAN  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6143.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Presiden- 
tial Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

H  R.  6144.  A  bill  to  establL^h  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Com- 
munity Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 

H.R.  6145.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to  In- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wnvs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  6146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  from  2  to  2  V2  per- 
cent the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  In  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties,  and  for 


other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  6147.  A  bill  to  make  section  1952  of 
title   18,  United  States   Code,  applicable  to 
travel  in  aid  of  arson;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  6148.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  market 
price  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
making  domestic  sales  of  such  commodities 
at  prices  less  than  125  percent  of  current  sup- 
port prices  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  6149.  A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  siwvlvors,  and  disability 
insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  In  school, 
to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a 
reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72, 
to  Improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust 
funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  6150.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  market 
price  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
making  domestic  sales  of  such  commodities 
at  prices  less  than  125  percent  of  current  sup- 
port prices  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  6151.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Com- 
munity Development;   to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrmient  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  6152.  A  bill  to  authorize,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  entitlement  to  pay  and 
allowances  in  lieu  of  military  retired  pay;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  6153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  6154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  6155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
provision  of  larger  family  dwelling  units  In 
small  rehabilitation  projects  being  carried 
out  under  the  section  220  urban  renewal 
housing  mortgage  in.-^urance  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R.  6156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  In  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputation  of  sur- 
vivor annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  In  service 
or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  6157.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  market 
price  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  soybeans  and  flaxseed  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
making  domestic  sales  of  such  commodities 
at  prices  less  than  125  percent  of  current 
support  prices  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges;    to   the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.R.  6158.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6159.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparation 
luggage  and  handbags,  general  telephone 
service,  general  admissions,  transportation  of 
persons  by  air,  and  safe  deposit  boxes,  effec- 
tive for  periods  after  May  31,  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  6160.  A  bin  to  provide  certain  adjust- 
ments In  amounts  of  group  life  and  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  Insur- 
ance under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  In  accordance 
with  the  current  salary  structure  for  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6161.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  wartime  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  veterans  disabled 
from  Injury  or  disease  Incurred  or  aggra- 
vated by  oversea  service  and  free  insurance 
protection  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  overseas;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  6162.  A  bni  relating  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  certain  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 

H.R.  6163.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serviccB 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  6164.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  permit  foreign-flag 
vessels  to  transport  passengers  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  to  attend  the 
Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Convention 
of  Churches  of  Christ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6165.  A  bni  to  repeal  section  165  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  clerkships  In  the  execu- 
tive departments;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  6166.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  market 
price  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  by  pro- 
hibiting the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  making  domestic  sales  of  such  com- 
modities r.t  prices  less  than  125  percent  of 
current  support  prices  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

HR.  6167.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  6168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
provide  for  the  financial  protection  of  cer- 
tain persons  suffering  injury  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  by  uninsured 
motorists;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL : 

H.R.  6169.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
date  for  filing  returns  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses by  certain  farmers  and  fishermen;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  6170.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  communications  services;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  6171.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
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thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 

H.R.  6172.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  Information  and  limit  the  availa- 
bility of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Oi>eratlons. 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 

H.R.  6173.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  give 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunisslon  au- 
thority with  respect  to  raUroad  safety  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  It  has  with  respect  to 
motor  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  6174.  A  bill  to  provide  more  adequate 
and  realistic  penalties  for  violations  of  cer- 
tain safety  statutes  administered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6175.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 

H.R.  6176.  A  bill  to  consent  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  providing 
for  an  access  highway  to  the  Northwest  An- 
gle In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay  Minne- 
sota's share  of  the  cost  of  such  highway;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  6177.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
In  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6178.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
earnings  which  farmers  may  report  for  bene- 
fit and  tax  purposes  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  6179.  A  bill  to  protect  the  voting 
rights  of  U.S.  citizens;  to, the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ:     I 

H.R.  6180.  A  bill  to  strehgthen  the  market 
price  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  soybeans  and  flaxseed  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
making  domestic  sales  of  such  commodities 
at  prices  less  than  125  percent  of  current 
support  prices  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges;    to  the  Committee   on  Agrlcultiu-e. 

H.R.  6181.  A  bni  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  fof  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJl.  6182.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion into  interstate  commerce  of  any  ship- 
ping container  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  from  Imported  steel  unless  the  con- 
tainer is  marked  so  as  to  Indicate  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  the  steel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6183.  A  bni  to  am^nd  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemplosrment,  and 
housing  In  years  1966  and  1975  and  every 
10  years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  6184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1950  to  require  separate  con- 
tracts to  be  entered  into  for  the  performance 
of  mechanical  specialty  work  required  In 
certain  construction  and  alteration  of  public 
bulldlnes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.VIGORITO: 

HR.  6185.  A  bni  to  provide  grants  for 
assistance  in  the  research  and  development 
of  methods  to  abate  pollution  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  YATES: 

H.R.  6186.  A  bill  to  require  certain  stand- 
ards of  nonperslstence  of  synthetic  pesticide 


chemicals  (economic  poisons)  manufactiured 
in  the  United  States  or  imported  into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  6187.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Fovmdatlon  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  DENT: 

H.R.  6188.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  to  promote  progress  and 
scholarship  In  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pvirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  6189.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  6190.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  6191.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 

HR.  6192.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Himianlties  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

H.R.  6193.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

B.JR.  6194.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pior- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 

H.R.  6195.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  hximanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  6196.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  thf  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  6197.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  6198.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  6199.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Hvunanitles  to  promote 
progress  and  scholarship  in  the  humanities 
and  the  arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  6200.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   VIVIAN: 

H.R.  6201.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  YATES: 

H.R.  6202.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Htunanitles  Found- 
ation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  In 
the  himaanltles  and  the  arts,  and  for  oth^ 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  6203.  A  bUl   to  establish   in   the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on   Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  6204.  A  bni  to  establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah:   \ 

HJl.  6205.  A  bUl   to  establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;    to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  6206.  A   bill   to   establish  In   the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Conununlty  Development;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H'.R.  6207.  A  bUl  to  establish  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;    to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  6208.  A   bni   to  establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.R.  6209.  A  bni  to  establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R.  6210.  A   bni   to   establish   in  the   Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H.R.  6211.  A  bni  to  establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Conununlty  Development;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  6212.  A  bni  to  establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
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ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  6213.  A   bill   to   establish  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
„     By  Mr.  MacGREGOR  : 
B.H.  6214.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
V      By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  6215.  A  bill  to   establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  6216.  A  bill  to  establLsh  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.  6217.  A  bill   to  establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
^         By  Mr.  QUIE : 

^HH.  6218.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  6219.  A  bill  to  establish   In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  6220.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
HJl.  6221.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.J.  Res.  376.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  apportionment 
of  one  house  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population  in  certain 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
H.J.  Res.  377.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  in  presidential  elections; 
to  the  Conimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MOSHER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  351.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  in  the 
legislative    branch    of    Government;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  FALLON: 
H.  Res.  273.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travl  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  274.  Re.solution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2362,  a  bill  to  strengthen 
and  improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional   opportunities    in    the    Nation's    ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

94.  By  Mr.  ULLMAN:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
forthwith  appropriate  the  funds  that  are 
necessary  to  permit  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  to  immediately  aid  In  the 
restoration  to  production  of  ali  Oregon  agri- 
cultural lands  damaged  by  the  recent  flood; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


95.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  opposing 
any  reduction  in  Federal  participation  in  soil 
and  water  conservation  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

96.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  legislation  providing  for 
fair  and  equitable  regulation  of  commercial 
transportation  and  provide  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  the  greater  au- 
thority needed  for  full  enforcement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

97.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  supporting  the  proposals 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  author- 
ization of  funds  and  construction  of  multi- 
purpose midstate  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

98.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  enacting  legislation  to  cause 
voting  discrimination  to  cease  and  desist; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

99.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  repealing  the  National 
Origins  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  6222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Bihari.  Martha  Melzar  Biharl  and  Perry  Ro- 
land Bihari.  Andrea  Suzanne  Bihari;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.6223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felix 
Ugalde  Igartua;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H.R.  6224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clifford 
Leroy  Glassford;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  6225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  whose  personal  prop- 
erty was  damaged  or  lost  by  fire  while  stored 
pursuant  to  Government  orders  in  a  com- 
mercial warehouse:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  6226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Blen- 
venido  Benach  Carreras;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Valdes  Cruz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando Antonio  Arana  y  Gavilan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  6229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sun 
Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

H.R.6230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estates  of  certi\in  former  members  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Band;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MORRIS: 

HJl.6231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Harley  Brewer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  6232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Fook  Cheung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  6233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ismet 
Sakarya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judj. 
clary. 

ByMr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  6234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
F.  Rlzzuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciaxy. 

ByMr.  STANTON: 

H.R.  6235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun 
Soo  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN : 

H.R.  623S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melchor 
N.  Flondarlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Roberto  Franco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecilia 
Chen  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Po 
Wen  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER : 

H.R.  6240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carolina 
Granuccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Most  merciful  God,  who  art  the  foun- 
tain of  all  grace  and  the  source  of  all 
true  wisdom  and  goodness,  Thou  hast 
called  us,  whose  mortal  lives  ebb  so 
swiftly  away,  to  labor  with  Thee  in  the 
unfolding  purpose  of  the  ages,  in  causes 
whose  coronation  date  is  far  beyond  the 
dimensions  of  our  earthly  calendars. 

Yet,  we  are  awed  by  the  privilege  that 
is  ours  to  throw  the  stubborn  ounces  of 
our  weight  on  the  side  of  the  invincible 
power  which  swings  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  and  which,  in  all  the  universe, 
works  for  righteousness. 

Ever  near  this  forum  of  national  de- 
bate, with  its  differing  points  of  view 
and  the  din  and  clash  of  personal  in- 
terests, may  there  be  kept  an  altar  of 
communion  with  the  unseen  reality, 
where,  even  as  we  toil  in  these  fields  of 
time,  a  constant  sense  of  the  eternal  will 
save  us  from  spiritual  decay,  from  moral 
cowardice,  and  from  betrayal  of  the 
highest  public  good. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  10,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 


made  in  the  morning  hour  be  limited  to 
3  niinutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC.|| 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  Rblating  to  District 
OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Ctelumbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Presidential  Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Oolumbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  register  of  blind  persons  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
reporting  of  information  concerning  such 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  CommLssionere  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  promulgate  special  regulations 
for  the  period  of  the  American  Legion  na- 
tional convention  of  1966,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  to  authorize  the  granting 
of  certain  permits  to  the  American  Legion 
1966  Convention  Corp.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  occasion  of  such  conven- 
tion, and  for  other  pui^oses  (vrtth  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

ByMr.  MUNDT: 
A  concurrent  resolutloQ  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"Senate  ConcurreBIT  Resolution  8 
"Concurrent   resolution,   memorializing   the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
legislation   pertaining   to   national   trans- 
portation problems 

"Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein]: 

"Whereas  a  strong,  efficient  transportation 
system  is  essential  to  the  well-being  and  de- 
fense of  our  Nation;  and  the  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth  of  the  Nation  Is  threatened 
unless  satisfactory,  long-range  solutions  to 
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problems  of  competition   and  rates  can  be 
found;  and 

"Whereas  regulation  of  freight  rates  by  all 
carriers  engaged  In  commercial  transporta- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest; and  it  is  a  matter  of  national  trans- 
portation policy  that  all  shippers  should  be 
protected  from  unfair  rate  discrimination, 
place  discrimination,  and  size  discrimination; 
and 

"Whereas  It  is  desirable  and  practical  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modity exemptions  and  provide  the  producer 
the  unrestricted  right  to  haul  his  own  prod- 
uce to  market;  and 

"Whereas  to  meet  nonregulated  competi- 
tion, regulated  carriers  have  disrupted  and 
deviated  from  the  historical  wheat-flour  rate 
parity  and  it  is  further  proposed  to  cease 
regulation  of  rail  rates  on  agricultural  com- 
modities— all  of  which  is  unjustifiable  and 
discriminatory  in  its  effects  on  Industry  in 
South  Dakota  and  the  entire  Great  Plains 
area;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  recognized  and  attention  is 
directed  to  the  extreme  Importance  of  the 
wheat  flour  milling  Industry  to  the  South 
Dakota  economy  and  as  a  preferred  market 
for  South  Dakota  wheat  producers,  providing 
a  ready  market  for  wheat  grown  in  South 
Dakota  each  year;  and 

"Whereas  South  Dakota  produces  the  finest 
hard  milling  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  this 
area  and  more  than  1,800  country  elevators 
and  flour  milling  companies  In  South  Dakota 
and  adjacent  thereto  contribute  materially 
to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  evident  that  a  discrimina- 
tory differential  in  wheat  and  flour  rates 
threatens  the  Great  Plains  area  with  the 
loss  and  relocation  of  the  flour  milling  In- 
dustry and  associated  industries  as  well;  and 
such  changes  would  be  disruptive  of  a  simpli- 
fied rate  structure  adapted  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  producers,  consumers,  railroads,  and 
millers;  and 

"Whereas  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota 
has  recognized  the  threat  to  Industry  in 
South  Dakota  and  the  Great  Plains  area,  and 
has  appointed  Mr.  Lem  Overpeck,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  South  Dakota,  as  a  member  of  a 
lO-State  committee  to  promote  rate  parity 
on  grain  and  grain  products,  prevent  the 
effects  of  deregulation  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  industry  in  the  wheat  growing  area 
of  our  Nation,  and  preserve  the  flour  milling 
industry  in  South  Dakota  and  the  surround- 
ing States;  and 

"Whereas  in  connection  with  the  flour 
milling  industry  as  a  byproduct  and  by  rea- 
son thereof  there  is  available  and  there  Is 
produced  large  amounts  of  livestock  feed  out 
of  the  byproducts  of  said  flour  milling  in- 
dustry, the  loss  of  which  would  Increase  the 
costs  to  livestock  growers  In  the  State  of 
South  Dakota:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein).  That  we  respectfully 
submit  that  the  effects  of  deregulation  of 
commodity  traffic  and  the  chaos  which  would 
result  from  this  action  would  cause  a  seri- 
ous dislocation  of  Industry  from  the  Great 
Plains  area  and  irreparable  harm  to  the 
economy  of  our  Nation;  and  that  we  respect- 
fully urge  and  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  providing 
for  fair  and  equitable  regulation  of  all  modes 
of  conunerclal  transportation  and  provide 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
the  greater  authority  needed  for  full  enforce- 
ment; and  that  such  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  primary  producer;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  South  Dakota  delegation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  February  16,  1965. 

"Conciu'red  in  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives February  27, 1965. 

"Lem  Overpeck, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 


"Attest: 


"Attest: 


"Niels  P.  Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Charles  Droz, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Walter  J.  Matson, 

"Chief  Clerk." 


CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       OF 
NORTH    DAKOTA    LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  next  9  months  most 
of  the  Government  programs  which  reg- 
ulate farm  production  and  stabilize  farm 
income  will  expire.  Farmers  throughout 
our  great  farm  areas  are  anxiously 
awaiting  action  here  in  Washington. 

American  agriculture  has  become  one 
of  the  miracles  of  our  times.  The  rapid 
gains  in  production  per  acre  and  output 
per  farmworker  have  been  possible  only 
through  the  application  of  the  best  avail- 
able farm  technology.  The  farmers  of 
our  Nation  now  provide  us  with  the 
greatest  abundance  of  high  quality,  low- 
priced  food  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

All  is  not  well  with  the  farmer, 
however. 

Government  ofiBcials  define  parity  as 
the  ratio  of  prices  farmers  receive  for 
their  production  to  the  prices  they  pay. 
One  hundred  percent  of  parity,  should, 
conceivably,  place  farmers  on  a  par  with 
the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Today,  the  index  of  farm  prices  stands 
at  75  percent  of  parity. 

This  situation  has  justifiably  alarmed 
farmers,  businessmen,  and  others  who 
draw  their  livelihood  from  our  rural 
areas.  My  own  State,  North  Dakota,  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  better  than 
average  crops  in  recent  years.  Even  so, 
too  many  of  our  farmers  are  finding 
themselves  in  financial  diflBculty.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  as  the  prices 
they  are  receiving  for  their  commodities 
are  lower  than  they  were  20  years  ago 
while  the  costs  of  operation  have  dou- 
bled and  tripled  in  that  same  period. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  this 
very  serious  condition,  the  39th  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  recently  adopted  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  D.  Since  I  feel  this  res- 
olution does  an  excellent  job  of  focusing 
attention  on  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  the  need  for  prompt  action  in  seek- 
ing solutions,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as 
follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  D 
Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress and  the  national  administration  of 
the  United  States  to  take  all  possible  steps 
to  Improve  the  economic  position  of  the 
agricultural  producer 

Whereas  35  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion resides  in  community  trade  centers  of 
5,000,  or  on  farms  surrounding  such  trade 
centers,  and  the  stability  and  solvency  of 
this  vast  segment  of  our  population  is  con- 
tingent on  a  healthy  agricultural  economy; 
and 

Whereas  agricultural  prosperity  depends 
not  only  on  efficient  production  but  also  on 
adequate  markets  and  a  proper  balance  of 
supply  and  demand;  and 

Whereas  the  farm  sector  of  the  economy  is 
the  only  sector  that  has  suffered  a  decline  in 
net  income  measured  against  the  base  period 
of  1947-49,  primarily  due  to  increased  pro- 
duction costs  and  declining  farm  prices;  and 

Whereas  while  only  18  percent  of  the 
average  American  family  budget  is  required 
for  food,  the  lowest  of  any  nation  on  earth, 
the  farmer  receives  only  one-third  of  this 
after  processing  and  distribution  costs  are 
considered:  and 

Whereas  this  adverse  economic  situation  is 
creating  a  migration  from  rural  communities 
to  urban  centers  where  unemployment,  wel- 
fare, and  other  problems  are  already  ram- 
pant; and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  creditable  objective  of 
the  national  administration  to  assure  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  everyone.  Increase 
employment,     and     maintain     a     vigorous 


economy  through  courageous  action  on  nu- 
merous economic  fronts,  and  to  use  every 
weapon  available  to  increase  security  and 
promote  peace:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  {the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  and 
the  national  administration  adopt  a  system 
of  price  supports  and  production  controls  for 
agricultural  commodities  now  covered  by 
price  supports  that  will  assure  adequate  in- 
come for  farmers  and  assure  solvency  for  all 
of  rural  America;  and  by  so  doing,  avoid  the 
necessity  in  the  future  for  solving  new  social 
and  economic  problems  related  to  highly 
congested  urban  areas;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  and  the  na- 
tional administration  develop  bold,  imagina- 
tive plans  to  utilize  the  productive  capacity 
of  rural  America  more  effectively  in  com- 
bating communism,  hunger,  and  disease 
around  the  world,  and  continue  to  seek  new 
markets  for  agricultural  products  now  in 
surplus:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Public  Law  480  be  admin- 
istered and  developed  to  its  maximum  effec- 
tiveness; be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  chairmen  of  the  U.S.  House  and 
Senate  Agricultural  Committees,  and  each 
member  of  the  North  Dakota  congressional 
delegation. 

Arthur  A.  Link. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

DONNELL  HaUGEN, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Charles  Tighe, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Gerald  L.  Stair, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


March  11,  1965 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
6-month  waiting  period,  of  zinc  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile   (S.  Rept.   No.   121). 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symington  when 
he  reported  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
Bennett  Place  commemoration  (Rent  No 
122).  ^      f  ■   «o. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  USE 
OP  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND 
U.S.  DOLLARS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  concerning  the  foreign 
currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by 
those  committees  in  1964  in  connection 
with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate,  expended  between 
Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell: 
Germany 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Schilling 

Drachma 

Peseta 

Escudo 

83.77 
1,358.30 
1, 752. 90 
2,481.24 
1, 172.  90 

86.75 
1,345.43 
1, 166. 40 
2, 492. 62 
1, 194. 50 

84.96 
1.345.43 
1.126.20 
2,719.00 
1.327.22 

"'ii'sso' 

""328."69" 

21.08 
62.77 
58.43 
41.43 
40.74 

21.83 
52.27 
38.88 
41.62 
41.49 

21.38 
52.27 
37.64 
45.40 
46.10 

7.00 
33.00 

" 57."6o" 

94.06 

541.05 

1, 157.  70 

2, 017. 69 

495. 48 

79.76 

541.05 

1, 167.  70 

2. 423.  15 

496.48 

102.61 

901.41 

1,157.70 

2, 269. 83 

718.02 

23.67 
21.02 
38.59 
33.69 
17.21 

20.07 
21.02 
38.59 
40.46 
17.21 

26.82 
36.02 
38.69 
37.90 
24.94 

24.85 
27.00 
1.86 
13.50 
35.10 

20.50 
27.60 

47."66' 

10.00 
36.00 

3, 397. 10 

869.24 

195.90 

1,277.45 

2,176.81 

3, 404. 05 

662.80 

195.90 

1,382.86 

2, 176. 81 

3,397.10 

740.03 

195.90 

1.283.44 

2,156.66 

8.'i4.83 

33.77 

6.53 

21.33 

76.01 

856.58 

25.76 

6.53 

23.09 

76.61 

854.83 

28.76 

6.53 

21.43 

74.91 

3.00 
10.00 

3."66" 

1.75 

2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
6.40 

49.75 
337.97 

73.50 
823.49 

83.49 

38.83 

337.97 

390 

823.49 

129.27 

46.77 

265.89 

193.60 

1.122.94 

371.39 

12.52 
13.13 

2.45 
13.75 

2.90 

9.77 
13.13 
13.00 
13.75 

4.49 

11.77 
10.33 
6.46 
18.75 
12.90 

9.57 
20.00 

4."56' 

10.15 

3, 626. 08 
3, 106. 56 
3, 180.  00 
6, 599. 87 
3,928.68 

3,609.39 
2,887.25 
2,910.00 
7, 122. 12 
3,996.06 

3,631.44 
3.262.76 
2,673.30 
7,395.21 
4. 573. 29 

Austria 

Greece "" 

Spain. " 

Portugal... 

912.10 
120.66 
106.00 
lia20 

William  H.  Darden: 
Germany 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Schilling 

Drachma 

Peseta 

Escudo 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Scliilling 

Drachma.- 

Peseta.- 

Escudo 

r.S.  dollar 

Yen 

U.S.  dollar 

do 

Hong  Kong  dol- 
lar. 
U.S.  dollar_.... 

136.46 

Austria 

908  25 

Greece... 

112. 17 

Spain 

97.00 

Portugal "•' 

118.92 

Charles  B.  Kirbow: 

Germany 

Austria 

Greece 

Spain \" 

Portugal 

Gordon  A.  N'ease: 

Japan .. 

Do                      

138.80 

913.8 
126.37 
89.11 
123.48 
158.85 

44.42 

90.00 

1.85 

21.00 

Formosa 

Hong  Kong ^ 

Do 

9.720 

3.600 
""16^24" 

7.200 
'""57."89' 

""32,'466' 

Thailand 

Do                                     

599 

104.00 

22.50 

96.13 

A  00 

itaiy...".'."iii::i     

Do " 

Baht 

U.S.  dollar 

Lira 

U.S.  dollar 

Peseta 

Guilder 

i,  157. 40 
""'35,"006' 
"i,"  796."  40' 

56.00 

56.'o6" 

36.06" 

568 
"""29,"375" 
'2,"i55.'68' 

52 
"""4,"666' 

218 

i6.'i3' 

3.00 
21.00 

"i,'995."46" 

Spain. ""■ 

Do....                      < 

13, 126 

81,500 

130.40 
10  00 

Holland ---""I""'" 

299.40 
7  *>*;«  f\f\ 

5.00 
2,021.75 

10.00 
5,033.48 

923.95 

15.43 

6, 175. 43 
7, 266. 06 

86.-43 

Bahama  Islands 

Puerto  Rico """ 

Total : 

U.S.  dollar 

do 



54.00 
96.58 

1,002.81 

42.10 
32.10 

751. 30 

17.98 
11.20 

282.05 

2, 021. 75 

124.08 
139.88 

7,069.64 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)  RECAPITULATION  Amount 

Appropriated  funds:  U.S.  Air  Force  - 6,700.91 

- - - - 368.73 

Total V. 


7. 069. 64 


March  6,  1965. 


Richard  B.  Russell, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


March  11,  1965 

Report  of  expenditure  of  ft 


'ii[eign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  expen/ied  between 

Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  and  country 


J  W.  Fulbright: 
United  Kingdom. 

.Vciherlands 

Denmark 

Yugoslavia 

Germany 

Austria --. 


Frank  Carlson:  Switzerland.. 
Bourke  H.  llickenloopcr: 

Lebanon 

Morocco -- --- 

Portugal 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic 

Frank  fhureh: 

Austria 

Germany 

Pat  M.  Holt: 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Hrazil - 

Peru - 

rdombia 

United    Kingdom.    Netherlands, 

Brazil,  etc : 

Donald  <i.  Henderstm: 

France 

Inited  Kingdom 

United  States.. 

John  Xewhouse: 

France 

Germany 

Seth  Tillnwn: 

Yugoslavia 

Do .- -- 

Austria. 

Do 

Germany 

Lee  Williams: 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Kitty  Johnson: 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Denmark 


Total. 


'  $131.40  of  this  amount  rein 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 


Appropriated  funds:  S.  Res.  27 
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Name  of 
currency 


Ixjdging 


Foreign 
currency 


Pound.. 

Guilder 

Kroner.. 

Dinar 

Deutsche  mark. 
Austrian  schil- 
ling. 
Franc 


Pound.. 
Dirham. 
Escudo.. 
Dinar... 

Lira 

Pound.. 


Schilling 

Deutsche  mark. 


Pound... 
Guilder.. 

Krone 

Cruzeiro. 

Sol 

Peso 


U.S.  dollar. 

Franc 

Pound 

U.S.  dollar. 


12/6/2 
53.04 


124,427 


205.00 

301.00 

1.876.00 


440.00 
31.000 

4. 986. 26 


489.09 


281.630 
4, 102. 15 
1.784.80 


Franc... 

Deutsche  mark. 


Dinar. 
do. 


Schilling.. 

do 

Deutsche  mark. 


Pound.. 
Guilder. 
Kroner.. 

Pound.. 
Guilder. 
Kroner . . 


I 


266 
18/0/0 


228.00 
35,335 


59.80 

8/10/0 
139.04 


10/3/9 
19.00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


34.32 
14.73 


165.90 


70.90 
60.02 
64.90 


.Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneoas 


Total 


I  U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  !  equivalent 
currency  I     or  U.S. 
currency 


12/8/8 
20.00 


34.81 
5.55 


Foreign 
currency 


3,000.00 
50.00 


4.  no 
12.59  I 


390.00 

700.60 

200.59 

1,000.00  I 


90.34 

61. 70 
40.00 
35.00 


29A5/3 

170. 76 

684.54 

320.  ,590 

26.00 

2, 068.  16 


49.29 
71.76 

193.70 


135.86 


171.20 
153.07 
141.09 

48.00 

52.04 
50.40 


46.53 

47.12 


16.06 

23.80 
38.62 


28.52 
5.28 


1,682.11 


260.00 
8.100 

4, 281. 00 


28.49 
18.36 

166.34 


3, 146. 00 
40.000 


67/9/8 
253.40 


lfiO.95 
70.39 


207,990 
4,  .Ml.  55 
1, 227.  .30 


109 

22A8/4 


38.00 
2,990 


28.60 

9/17/2 
70.00 


9/7/8 
31.04 


126.  44 

169.56 

97.02 


22.26 
64.17 


7.76 


3.99 


7.20 

27.60 
19.44 


26.27 
8.62 


1,308.83 


3. 945. 00 
295.20 

18/14/3 
4.671.54 

171. 14 

267.560 

1.066.00 

479.80 


2393.9 

7/12/6 


19.00 
1,825.06 

305.  a26 

14.965 

2.068.14 

210.00 


U.S.  dollar  !  U.S.  dollar  '  U.S,  d-^dlar 

equivalent  i   Foreign  !  equivalent      Foreign     equivalent 
or  U.S.     I  currency       or  U.S.       currency 
currency    1  currency 


83.28 
47.43 
99.35 
427.45 
6  29 
80.35 


5/12/0 


'     or  U.S. 
currency 


16.68 


109.29 
76.80 


6/19/0 
170. 75 
171. 14 

6/19/0 
170. 75 
171. 13 


153.23 
74.28 

52.39 
1.201.48 
24.  M 
171.20 
39.88 
37.93 

57.14 

488.55 
21.35 
14.00 

3.72 
459. 13 

406.70 

19.95 

80.35 

8.16 


25.00 


10.00 


6.29 


2.24 


1,180.90 


16.66 
47.43 
24.84 

16.66 
47.43 
24.84 


1/1/- 

2.V50 

60.00 

41. 180 

595.30 

173. 10 


38 

8/9/6 


45.86 


2.94 

7.08 

8.71 

2.').  03 

22.21 

13.68 

21.94 

7.76 
23.73 


58/lA 
243. 79 
684.54 
44S, 017 
100.00 
2,06.S.  16 

400.00 

405.50 
501.59 
6.022.00 
40.000 
700.00 
39.100 

14, 393. 15 
295.20 

77/4/li 

6. 439. 53 

231.14 

798.360 

10,306.00 

3.66.5.00 


2795.9 

57/0/4 


.60 


7/13/5 


4,422.44 


.14 


21.47 


224.76 


285.00  I 
1,825.06 

343.350 

14.965  I 
2,068.14 
210.00 
89.00 

24/6/2 
r9.79 
171. 14 

33/3/10 
220.79 
171. 13 


168.09 
67.71 
99.35 

597.35 
25.17 
80.35 

92.58 

132.60 

100.02 

209.19 

76.80 

77.78 

90.12 

559.13 
74.28 

216.28 

1.414.81 

33.55 

«  493.93 

384.72 

289.72 

127.08 

570.60 

1.59  65 

14.00 

58.00 
469.13 

457. 81 

19.95 

80.35 

8.16 

■22. 40 

68.06 

105. 4S 

24.84 

02.02 
61.33 

24.^ 


7. 638. 14 


l^ursed  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  personal  expenses. 

RECAPITULATION 


,88th  Cong. 


Amount 

7. 497. 06 
141.06 


Total. 


March  4,  1965. 
Report  of  expenditure  ofjtr 


Name  and  country 


George  D.  Aiken:  United  States 
Spes.'sard  L.  Holland:  United  S  : 
Charles  I).  Weaver:  United  St^i 
Milrae  E.  Jensen:  United  Stat 
Darren  St.  Claire:  United  Stat^^ 
Delegation  expenses: 

OHicial  luncheons,  dinners. 

States. 
Gratuities,  United  States.. 

Books,  United  States 

Bus  hire.  United  States.. 
Communications.  United 
Photographs,  United  State; 
Ceremonial  wreaths.  United  " 

Total - 


'  $23. 1 1  of  this  amount  rein  Uursed 


Appropriated  funds:  Other  (22 
February  19,  1964. 


7. 638. 14 


J.    W.    PtJLBRIGHT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


•eign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  a  Senate  delegation,  Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group 
Conference,  Washington,  D.C.,  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  Jan.  14-1^,  1^64 


to  the  funds  of  the  Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group  by  DarreU  St.  Claire 

RECAPITULATION 


f.S.C.A.  276). 


Amount 
4. 96a  66 


George  D.  Aocen, 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation.  Canada-U.S.  Interparliamentary  Group. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  British-American  Parliamentary  Group  Conference,  Hamiltn^ 

liermuda,  Feb.  9-16,  1964  j  f         ■>  >  mon. 


Name  of 
currency 

U'dging 

Meals 

Tran,s(x*rtation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  counlrj- 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
currency 

IT.S.  dollar 

equiv.aleut 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
ciu-rency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currcncv 

J.  W.  Fulbright:  Bermuda Pound 

127/13/4 

127/13/4 

70/4/4 

127/16/2 

70/4/4 

70/4/4 

3.57.  02 
3.57.  02 
195. 02 
357. 42 
195.  02 
195.03 

13/1/5 
1.5/8/8 
2/10/1 
26/9/7 
U6/1/0 
4/7/7 

36.85 
43.50 
7.05 
74.65 
326.  70 
12. 33 

2/17/3 
S/5/5 

2/10/1 
6/14/10 

19/4/5 
4/4/4 

8.05 
14. 85 

7.05 
18.98 
54.31 
11.88 

14.3/12/0 
148/7/5 
75/4/6 
161/0/7 
205/9/9 
78/10/3 

401.92 
415.37 
209.12 
451.05 
576.03 
219.24 

Birch  Bayh:  Rerinuda do 

John  S.  Cooper:  Bermuda 

do 

do- 

do 

Thomns  Kuchel:  Bermuda 

Seth  Tillman:  Bermuda 

Margaret  Brown:  Bermuda 

Total 

-        1,656.53    1          501.08 

115.12    

2,272.73 

T>  T^  /~*  4  TJTT^  TTT   A  TT^  M 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) * .". ^^o% 


March  3,  1965. 


J.  W.  Fttlbright, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


.luiutr,    1  ( 

nil.,  ivtMi 

uruuris, 

j^a.,  i\iar 

. O-IO — 

r.  J  penned 

oetween 

Jan.  1  an 

i  Dec.  tii 

,  196  A 

Name  of 
currency 

I/idging 

.Meals 

Transport  .at  ion 

Miscellane:>i!s 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

e(iuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equival(>nt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

John  Sparkman:  Mexico 

U.S.  dollars 

.39.  55 
21.12 

35."62" 

24.72 

39.55 

70."06' 

23.  55 

i52."7.3" 

45.95 

308.60 

371.70 

Ernest  Gruening:  United  States 

do... 

mil 

Thomas  11.  Kuchel:  United  States 

Edwin  L.  Mechem:  United  States 

Mrs.  Mike  Mansfield:  Unite<l  States... 
Donald  Barnes:  United  States 

do 

do 

do 

do- 

21.12 
152.73 
45.93 
35.02 
31.66 

119.55 
307.20 
88a  12 

fill.  36 

8.90 

78.18 

45.27 
56  00 

6.94 
37.56 

543.'07' 

511. 36 

Pat  M.  Ilolt: 

Mexico 

do 

13.85 
307.20 
178.00 

28.59 
83I99" 

Do do     ... 

United  States.. ' do 

Delegation  expenses:                         i 

Reception,  United  States ' do 

Taxis.  L  nited  States 

Gratuities,         miscellaneous. 
United  States. 
Arthur  M.  Kuhl:  United  States 

ao 

8.90 

do 

1 

78.18 

.40 

26.00 

.60 

ul'W 

2.45 

13.26 

86.50 

1.417.81 

27.81  ' 

17.06 

30.00 

1.86 

26.00 

209.73 

12.77 

2.85 

132.57 

5,414.57 

Delegation  expenses.  United  States do ,..| 

27."8i" 

248."i7' 
47.38 
27.81 
76.22 

leaayKoe:  united  states ' do 1 

Delegation  expenses.  United  States. do Ill'"" 

Harry  Bergold:  United  States do.... 

Joe  E.  Gonzales:  United  States do 

Milrae  E.  Jensen:  United  States do 

326165" 

30.27 

2600 

894.04 

6160 

47.92 

576, S9 

7,224.56 

4.00 
281.00 
392. 18 

Darrell  St.  Claire:  United  States 

do 

do 

Delegation  expenses.  United  States. 

Total 

1 

" "" 

685.22 

7.168.57 

1,814.98 

1,858.27 

11,527.04 

Other  (22  U.S.C.A.  276) RECAPITULATION  ^rncunt 


March  4,  1965. 


John  Sparkman. 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation,  Mexico-U.S.  Interparliamentary  Group. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  at  spring  meeting.  Interparliamentary  Union.  Lucerne,    Switzerland, 
-^tar.  25- Apr.  2.  1965 — Expended  between  Jan.  1.  and  Dec.  31,  1.964 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


A.  S.  (Mike)  Monronev:  Switzerland 
"jrMo     


Franc - 


Peseta 

Franc 

Peseta '. 

U.S.  dollar 

Peseta.. 

--..do 

do 

..-.do 


Ooraon  AUott 

Spain 

Switzerland-.^ 

Darrell  St.  Claire: 

Spain -. 

Do 

Delegation  exiwnses: 

Reception,  Spain 

Bus  hire.  Spain.- - 

Car  hire.  Spain 

MLseellaneou.-:,  Spain 

Gratuities,  etc.:  1 

Spain. do 

Switzerland Franc 

„    Do -    U.S.  dollar.. nil 

Bus  hire,  Switzerland Franc 

Per  diem,  chauffers,  Switzer-  I do 

land.  : 

Car  hire,  chauffers,  Switzer-  ' do 

land. 
Luiirlies,     dinner,     chauffers, 

Switzerland. 
Reception,  chauffers,  Switzer- 
land. 
Gratuities,  miscellaneous | do 


Ix>dging 


-Meals 


U.S.  dollar 

Foreign 

equivalent 

currency 

or  U.S. 

currency 

611.00 

641.06 
70.00 


149. 93 

149193 
1.18 


Foreign 
currency 


199.75 

3,2.30.00 
218. 35 


9,000.00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


46.68 

.M.ll 
51.01 


147.75 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


4. 190, 00 
4, 100. 00 


.do. 
.do. 


641.00 


148.37 


491. 15 


113.68 


1, 644. 15 
5,831.00 


Tota!. 


449. 41 


380. 59 
1, 350. 57 


971.50 
800.00 

2, 133. 00 


68.09 
67.08 


8.00 
224.88 
185.18 

493.75 


Foreign 
currency 


49.50 

300.00 
28.70 

1, 181. 00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  | 

nr  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


3, 128. 00 


3,  725.  00 
128. 40 


2.150.39  '• 1,040.98 


246. 35 


11.54 

5.W 
6.67 

18.45 
15.  £0 


50.32 

59.31 
29.71 
86.24 


890. 25 

3, 530. 00 
888.05 

1,251.00 


9.000,00 
4,190.00 
4, 100. 00 
3, 128, 00 

3. 725,  00 
1. 260.  55 


57.02 


339.80 


971.50 
800.00 

2. 133. 00 

1.644.15 

5,831.00 

246.35 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1  208. 15 

59. 15 
207.61 

19.63 
15.50 

147.75 
OS.  09 
07. 08 
50,32 

59,31 
291.76 

M.24 
224.88 
185.18 

493.75 

380,59 

1,356.57 

57.02 


3.986.58 


'  $80  of  this  amount  reimbursed  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  A.  S.  (Mike)  Monroney-Katherine  St.  George,  Chairman,  American  Group. 

Other  (22  U.S.C.A.  276) RECAPITULATION  Amount 

?3,  y8b.  00 

Mabtw  t    iQfl«;  '^-  ^-  Fulbright, 

o,  i»oo.  Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


March  11,  1965 

Report  of  expenditure  of  Jo 
Co 


or^ign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Senate  Delegation,  10th  NATO  ParliamerUarians' 
iference,  Paris,  France,  Nov.  14-22,  1964 — Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  and  country 


J  W.  Fulbright:  France -. 

Birch  Bayh:  France .- 

(Juentin  X.  Burdick:  France.. 
John  Sherman  Cooper:  France 

Korris  Cotton:  France 

\lbert  Gore:  France 

B,  Everett  Jordan:  France 

Thomas  11.  Kuchel:  France 

Karl  E.  Mutult:  France 

Claiborne  Pell:  France -- 

Marke  Trice:  France 

Donald  G.  Henderson:  France- 

Seth  Tillman:  France ., 

Milrae  Jensen:  France 

.Mildred  Mitchel:  France 

Delegation  expenses:  France: 

Office  rental 

Gratuities — 

Overtime,  Embassy  personnel. 

Car  rental... 

OlUce  telephone  costs 

Personnel  meals  (olhce) 

Oflicial   NATO    reception 
Senate  share). 


Total., 


Public  Law  84-689. 


March  5,  1965. 
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(U.S. 


Name  of 
currency 


U.S.  dollar, 
do 


.do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do 


.do- 
-do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do., 
.do. 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


214.29 

125.00 

89.29 


72.87 

107. 12 

89.28 

124.20 

141. 70 

123. 98 

141.70 

97.90 

8.5.02 

97.98 

97.16 


1,607.49 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


129. 57 
125.56 
110. 69 
7.00 
132. 45 
100.44 
101.23 
188.86 
150. 16 
134.86 
140. 74 
126.24 
107.18 
84.88 
59.77 


1, 699. 63 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


12.00 
11.00 

8.00 
55.00 

8.00 

4.00 
34.00 
22.00 

5.03 


9.00 
16.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.22 


204.25 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


28.89 

25.09 

21.63 

9.00 

20.55 

7.25 

1.90 

131.  oe 

3.78 
12.88 
39.69 
38.77 
18.99 
7.80 
7.27 

531.84 

53.55 

268.94 

539.79 

103.98 

71.96 

36.84 


1,981.15 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


384.75 
286.65 
229.61 
71.00 
233.87 
218.81 
226.41 
466.12 
300.67 
271.72 
33L13 
278.91 
219. 19 
198.36 
168.42 

531.84 

53.55 

268.94 

539.79 

103.98 

71.96 

36.84 


5, 492. 52 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$5, 492. 52 


J.    W.    PULBEIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Revert  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  a  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  expended  between 
'^  ^^  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


^ l- 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Senator  A.  Ribicoff:  Switzerlanc 

Franc 

400 

92.00 

244.45 

56.58 

66.05 

15.28 

710.50 

163.86 

J.  0.  Newman: 

Switzerland                      

do - 

538 
110 

274 

124.50 
25.48 
55.24 

210 

166 

41 

48.58 

38.40 

8.26 

30 
38 
683.09 
3,326.03 

6.94 

8.80 

140.33 

836.74 

42 
16 
38 

9.72 
3.71 
7.65 

820 

330 
1.036.09 
3,326.03 

189.74 

Franc  (Swiss)... 

Franc 

Mark 

76.39 

Do 

United  States-Switr.erland.. 

211.48 
836.74 

Total 

205.22 

95.24 

99Z81 

21.08 

1.314.35 

H.  Beaser: 

Venezuela 

Chile 

U.S.  dollar 

do       

377.60 
352.70 

18.75 

23.91 

193.48 

155.06 

'""138"""" 

3.00 

45."99" 

""'i,"567l96' 

.......... 

1,530 

32.21 
22.75 
56.52 
57.30 

431.56 

"""580"""" 
4,135 

"""888""" 
9,898 

399.36 

Do 

Escudo 

295.99 

Peru 

Sol 

4,233 

158.72 

371.08 
1,507.90 

Total 

889.02 

391.20 

1,556.89 

168.78 

3.005.89 

H.  Beaser: 

Colombia 

Do 



167.98 
127.45 
118.32 

66.91 

286.92 

10.83 

92.80 

37.92 
102.39 

TOiIso" 

23.45 
98.42 
13.76 
50.42 

296.26 

Peso 

1,274 

2,869 
"i,"974"""" 

1,024 

984 
"ilOTS"""" 

6,151 
"3,"647""" 

615. 18 

Ecuador 

Do 

Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

Sucre 

U.8.  doUar 

142. 91 
143.22 
701.30 

Total 

413. 75 

'  457.46 

841. 61 

186.05 

1,898.87 

Senator  E.  Gruening: 

Venezuela 

Chile 

Do 

Peru 

Transportation 

Total... — . 



U.S.  dollar 

do 

Escudo 

Sol 

U.S.doUar 

■"""4,'233" 

445.  .58 
662.33 

158172" 

26.14 

9.75 

193.48 

155.06 

33.24 
26. 4:^ 
56.52 
57.30 

"750  "" 
13,243 

504.96 

'""586"'" 
4,135 

3,345""" 

i25.'38' 
1,873.12 

.......... 

1,530 

698.50 

250.00 

496.46 

1,873.12 

1,266.63 

384.43 

1,998.50 

173.48 

3,823.04 

Senator  E.  Gruening: 

do 

29.3.14 
127.45 
159.42 

43.18 

286.92 

23.70 

92.80 

38.49 
98.42 
15.43 
50.42 

374.81 

DO...IIIIIIIIII 



Peso 

U.S.  dollar 

Sucre 

1,274 

2,869 

1,024 

102. 39 

984 

6,151 

615. 18 
198.65 

Ecuador 

I")n 

1,974 

701136" 

1,073 

3,047 

143.22 

Transportation 

701.30 

Total 

580.01 

446.60 

803.69 

202.76 

2,033.06 

3,446.63 

1,831.51 

6, 193. 50 

767.43 

12.239.07 

1 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  ( 
Department  of  the  Army. 


1,     ,     .,  ■  K328.95 

e<^^valent) IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII-I- 71910.12 


Total. 


March  8,  1965. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 


12.239.07 


John  L.  McCleli^n, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


March  11,  1905 


As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Howard  P.  Corcoran,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

Edward  Allen  Tamm.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Ml-.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I 
report  favorably  the  nominations  of  112 
flag  and  general  officers  in  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  printed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

John  V.  Smith,  and  sundry  other  oflBcers, 
for  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Navy; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ralph  Edward  Haines,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Vice  Adm.  Roy  L.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
conunands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  P.  Blackburn,  Jr..  U.S. 
Navy,  for  corrunands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Major  Gen.  Charles  Salvatore  D'Orsa,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army)  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

Rear  Adm.  Herschel  J.  Goldberg,  Supply 
C.irps.  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy; 

Brig.  Gen.  Dale  E.  Shafer,  Jr.,  Ohio  Air 
National  Guard,  and  sundry  other  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  officers,  for  appointment  as  Re- 
serve commissioned  officers  m  the  U.S.  Air 
Force;   and 

Rear  Adm.  George  G.  Burkley,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  while  serving  at  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition  to  the  above  I  report  favor- 
ably the  nominations  of  1,907  Army  of- 
ficers for  appointment  and  promotion 
in  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below;  1,989 
Air  Force  officers  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  and  below,  and  881  Ma- 
rine Corps  officers  for  temporary  and 
permanent  appointment  in  the  grade  of 
first  lieutenant.  Since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follov.'s: 

Carroll  E.  Adams.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 


Thomas  C.  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  permanent  appointment  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps;   and 

Jimmle  D.  Baggett,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON; 
S.  1491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
tax  on  communications  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See   the   remarks   of  Mr.    Carlson   when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE; 
S.  1492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  V. 
Amason  and  Emerita  Cecilia  Amador  Ama- 
son;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON : 
S.  1493.  A    bill   to   limit   the   use   of   tem- 
porary employees  In  the  postal  field  service; 
and 

S.  1494.  A  bill  to  make  the  provisions  of 
section  1310(a)  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1952,  as  amended,  inapplicable 
to  the  Postal  Field  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request) : 
S.  1495.  A  bill  to  permit  variation  of  the 
40- hour  workweek  of  Federal  employees  for 
educational  purposes;  and 

S.  1496.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  codified  in  5  U.S.C.  39,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
KtrcHEL,    Mr.   Case.   Mr.    Scott,   Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Cooper)  ; 
S.  1497.  A  bill    to   protect   civil   rights    by 
providing  criminal  and  civil  remedies  for  un- 
lawful official  violence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolai  Arta- 
monov;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  1499.  A  bUl   to  amend   title   II   of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  reduce.  In  the 
case  of  individuals  becoming  disabled  before 
attaining  age  31,  the  number  of  quarters  of 
coverage  required  for  entitlement  to  disability 
insurance  benefits;  and 

S.  1500.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  Qf  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  certain 
children,  who  become  disabled  after  attain- 
ment of  age  18  but  before  attainment  of  age 
22,  to  receive  child's  Insurance  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fonc  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (by  request) : 
S.  1501.  A  bill  amending  Section  107  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1948,  relating  to  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  Permanent 
International  Commission  of  the  Congresses 
of  Navigation;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1502.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  health  insurance  65  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  1503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estates 
of  certain  former  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ELIMINATION  OP  EXCISE  TAX  ON 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference',  a  bill 
to  eliminate  the  excise  tax  on  communi- 
cations in  five  consecutive  yearly  reduc- 
tions. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Tax  Exten- 
sion Acts  of  1961  and  1963,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  inequity 
of  continuing  this  tax.  Today  there  are 
nearly  55  million  telephone  customers  in 
the  United  States  paying  an  average  of 
about  $19  a  year  in  Federal  excise  taxes 
This  constitutes  a  burden  on  the  tele- 
phone-using public  of  over  $1  billion  a 
year.  In  the  State  of  Kansas  alone  over 
$10  million  annually  is  being  collecfed 
from  approximately  665,000  customers. 

When  Congress  imposed  and  increased 
the  communications  excise  tax  to  dis- 
courage civilian  use  of  an  essential  serv- 
ice during  World  War  II,  no  one  con- 
templated the  existence  of  this  tax  over 
20  years  later.  As  I  pointed  out  in  1961, 
the  mildest  thing  one  can  say  about  the 
telephone  tax  is  that  it  is  a  nuisance  tax 
and  a  monthly  reminder  to  all  citizens 
that  they  are  still  paying  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  war  tax.  The  telephone  is 
a  necessity  to  over  40  million  American 
homes  where  telephones  have  been  in- 
stalled. It  is  also  a  necessity  to  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  who  live  far  from 
town,  far  from  their  markets  and  far 
from  their  source  of  supply.  The  daily 
operation  of  a  modern  farm,  like  the 
daily  operation  of  any  modern  business, 
could  not  be  conducted  without  the  tele- 
phone. 

This  tax  on  communications  is  a  se- 
lective tax.  It  is  the  only  tax  now  im- 
posed on  any  essential  service.  No  other 
household  utility  is  taxed. 

In  these  days  when  the  Government 
is  looking  for  ways  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  benefit  which  would 
come  from  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
on  communications  seems  clearly  evi- 
dent. The  Bureau  of  Census  has  pub- 
lished figures  which  show  that  as  of 
March  1960,  86  percent  of  the  house- 
holds in  the  United  States  with  tele- 
phones had  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000 
a  year.  Clearly,  a  tax  which  falls  on 
families  in  lower  income  classes  is  bur- 
densome and  its  repeal  would  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  families 
by  many  millions  of  dollars. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  tax  should  be 
repealed  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Recognizing  that  it  may  not  be  feasible 
to  eliminate  over  $1  billion  worth  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Federal  Government  at  this 
time,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  this  tax  2  percent 
each  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1966 
and  terminating  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1491)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  gradual  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  the  tax  on  communica- 
tions services,  introduced  by  Mr.  Carl- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  DISABILITY  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT,  RELATING  TO  YOUNG  WORK- 
ERS AND  DISABLED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  amending  the  disa- 
bility provisions  of  the  social  security 
law  relative  to  young  workers  and  dis- 
abled children. 

The  first  bill  reduces  the  number  of 
quarters  of  covered  employment  required 
for  workers  totally  disabled  before  age 
31.  Under  existing  law,  workers  who 
become  totally  disabled  must  have 
worked  at  least  5  years  in  social  security 
covered  employment  in  the  10  years  be- 
fore the  disability  occurred  in  order  to 
qualify  for  social  security  disability  bene- 
fits. 

This  5-year  requirement  makes  it  dif- 
ficult or  even  impossible  for  young  work- 
ers who  have  become  totally  disabled 
to  obtain  disability  benefits  under  so- 
cial security. 

For  example,  a  person  who  started 
vfork  at  age  21  and  who  becomes  totally 
/nsabled  at  age  25  has  only  4  years  of 
covered  employment  and  therefore  can- 
not qualify  for  disability  benefits  under 
social  security. 

My  bill  will  help  clbSe  a  gap  in  social 
secuiity  disability  prdtection  for  young 
workers. 

Under  my  bill,  a  worker  disabled  be- 
fore age  31  would  qualijfy  if  he  has  which- 
ever is  greater:  First,  six  quarters — 1*^ 
years — of  coverage  in  social  security  em- 
ployment, or,  second,  quarters  equal  to 
one-half  the  time  between  age  21  and 
the  age  he  becomes  disabled.  If  dis- 
abled at  age  30,  for  example,  the  work 
requirement  would  be  41/2  years;  at  age 
25,  the  requirement  wiould  be  2  years. 

In  the  case  of  those  totally  disabled  be- 
fore age  24,  the  minimum  covered  work 
required  would  be  1  '^2  years  in  the  3  years 
prior  to  disability. 

Where  disability  ocdurs  after  age  31,  a 
worker  would  have  to  be  in  covered  em- 
ployment for  5  out  of  the  10  years  before 
he  became  disabled.  This  is  in  line  with 
present  law. 

Tlie.se  provisions  carry  out  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  in  January  1965. 

child's    BEMEFrrS    FOR    THOSE    DISABLED    BEFORE 

.^GE  a 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  extend  cliild's  benefits  to  cer- 
tain totally  disabled  children. 

Existing  law  permits  a  disabled  child 
over  18  years  of  ase  to  receive  child's  in- 
surance benefits  under  social  security 
only  if  the  child  became  disabled  before 
attaining  age  18  and  Is  still  disabled. 

My  bill  would  allow  an  eligible  disabled 
child  to  receive  a  child's  benefit  under 
social  security  if  he  became  disabled  be- 
fore attaining  age  22  and  is  still  disabled. 

Other  eligibility  requirements  for  a 
child's  benefit  contained  in  present  law 
would  remain  unchanged  by  my  bill. 
These  include  a  requirement  that  the 
disabled  child  be  single,  be  so  severely 
disabled  that  he  is  unable  to  do  any  sub- 
stantial work  for  pay  and  is  the  child  of 
a  parent  entitled  to  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

The  amount  of  benefit  payments  also 
would  continue  to  be  computed  as  at 


present.  Existing  law  provides  that  in 
a  family  receiving  social  security  sur- 
vivors' insurance  benefits,  a  child  or  an 
adult  disabled  in  childhood  generally  re- 
ceives 75  percent  of  the  amount  the 
worker  would  have  received  at  retire- 
ment. 

In  a  family  receiving  monthly  social 
security  retirement  or  disability  benefits, 
the  amount  received  by  this  type  of  bene- 
ficiary is  50  percent  of  the  worker's 
benefit.  However,  the  total  amount  pay- 
able on  the  worker's  account  cannot,  in 
any  case,  exceed  the  family  maximum 
established  by  law. 

I  am  advised  that  the  cost  of  raising 
the  age  limit  to  22  would  be  negligible, 
for  the  number  of  totally  disabled  per- 
sons between  18  and  22  is  small.  While 
the  total  ntunber  of  children  affected 
may  be  small,  the  benefit  to  each  of  them 
would  be  significant.  To  the  parent 
caring  for  a  totally  disabled  child  the 
benefit  also  would  be  significant. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  make  these 
needed  improvements  in  the  social  se- 
curity disability  program. 

These  are  only  two  of  a  number  of 
social  security  amendments  which  I  be- 
lieve are  urgently  needed.  Earlier  in  this 
session,  I  introduced  four  other  bills  im- 
proving social  security. 

Congress  last  year  recognized  the  need 
for  social  security  changes.  Both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  providing  an  increase  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits,  exten- 
sion of  child's  benefits  to  full-time  stu- 
dents beyond  age  18,  benefits  for  some 
400,000  persons  age  72  and  over  who  do 
not  have  the  required  six  quarters  of  cov- 
erage, and  other  amendments  too  numer- 
ous to  list  here. 

Unfortunately,  that  bill  died  in  House- 
Senate  conference  last  October  during 
the  struggle  over  medical  care  for  the 
aged. 

This  year  the  administration  has  again 
tied  social  security  amendments  to  a  hos- 
pital insurance  plan  for  the  aged,  intro- 
duced as  S.  1  and  H.R.  1. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  already  begun  closed-door 
sessions  on  H.R.  1  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation the  Senate  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity this  year  to  consider  both  social  se- 
curity changes  and  a  hospital  care  plan 
for  the  aged. 

It  is  the  Social  Security  Act  changes 
which  I  shall  discuss  today,  rather  than 
medicare. 

COST-OF-LIVING   INCREASE 

I  strongly  supp>ort  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  all  those  receiving  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  benefits.  Such  in- 
creases are  long  overdue.  There  has  been 
no  general  increase  in  social  security  ben- 
efits since  1958.  Meantime,  the  cost  of 
living  had  risen  7 1/2  percent  by  last 
September  when  the  Senate  passed  a 
$7-a-month  social  security  increase. 

The  administration  bill  provides  a  flat 
7  percent  increase,  as  does  a  bill  (S.  39) 
which  I  introduced  January  6,  the  first 
day  bills  were  accepted  in  the  Senate. 
The  increase  would  be  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1965. 

The  latest  available  figures,  released 
January  28,  show  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  8.1  percent  since  1958. 


To  restore  social  security  benefits  to  a 
value  comparable  to  1958  benefits.  Con- 
gress should  now  give  consideration  to 
an  8  percent  increase,  rather  than  7  per- 
cent. 

SOCIAL  SECUKITT  FOB  CERTAIN  PERSONS  AT  AGE  72 

Another  social  security  change  needed 
to  help  older  persons  is  the  provision 
voted  by  both  House  and  Senate  last  year 
allowing  certain  workers  and  widows 
age  72  or  older  to  receive  $35  a  month 
although  they  may  lack  the  full  six 
quarters  of  covered  employment  now  re- 
quired. Wives  who  qualify  would  also 
get  a  benefit  of  $17.50. 

Most  of  these  elderly  people  had 
reached  retirement  age  in  1954  and  they 
cannot  meet  the  six-quarter  minimum 
requirement  because  their  jobs  were  ex- 
cluded from  social  security  coverage 
while  they  were  working. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  adminis- 
tration failed  to  include  in  its  bill  this 
provision  which  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  passed  last  year. 

I  have  introduced  S.  764,  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  accomplish  this. 

Under  S.  764,  men  reaching  age  76  or 
older  in  1965  need  have  only  three  quar- 
ters of  covered  employment  to  qualify 
for  the  $35-a-month  social  security 
benefit;  age  75,  four  quarters;  age  74,  five 
quarters.  Those  age  73  or  younger  in 
1965  would  have  to  have  six  quarters  or 
more  to  qualify. 

Women  who  are  73  or  older  in  1965 
with  only  three  quarters  of  coverage 
would  qualify  for  the  $35-a-month  bene- 
fit under  my  bill;  those  72,  four  quarters; 
those  71,  five  quarters.  Those  70  or 
younger  in  1965  would  need  six  quarters 
or  more  of  coverage. 

A  wife's  benefit  would  be  payable  at 
age  72  to  the  wife  of  a  worker  who  quali- 
fies for  benefits  if  she  becomes  age  72 
before  1968. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  any 
widow,  first,  who  is  72  or  older  in  1965 
and,  second,  whose  husband  died  or 
reached  age  65  in  1954  or  earlier  may 
receive  a  widow's  benefit,  prtjvided  her 
husband  had  three  quarter^  of  social 
security-covered  employment.  Present 
law  requires  six  quarters. 

If  the  husband  had  died  or  reached  age 
65  in  1956,  the  requirement  would  be  five 
quarters.  If  he  died  or  reached  65  in 
1957  or  later,  the  minimum  requirement 
would  be  six  quarters,  the  same  as  the 
present  law. 

Widows  reaching  age  72  in  1966  and 
1967  would  be  subject  to  requirements 
of  four  or  five  quarters  of  coverage  re- 
spectively. 

These  benefits  would  become  effective 
the  second  month  after  the  month  of 
enactment. 

EARNINGS    LIMITATION    INCREASED 

A  third  urgently  needed  social  security 
revision  is  to  increase  the  earnings  lim- 
itation for  those  past  65. 

Under  present  law,  a  person  may  earn 
$1,200  a  year — $100  a  month — without 
suffering  any  loss  of  his  social  security 
payment. 

For  every  $2  he  earns  over  $1,200  and 
up  to  $1,700,  one  dollar  is  deducted  from 
his  social  security  benefit.    For  every  $1 
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he  earns  above  $1,700,  he  loses  $1  of  his 
social  security  benefit. 

The  $1,200  ceiling  was  adopted  in 
1954.  While  the  reduction  formula  has 
been  liberalized  since  then,  the  ceiling 
has  not. 

I  believe  the  $1,200  ceiling  and  reduc- 
tion formula  are  unrealistic  and  unfair. 
The  formula  is  too  complicated  for  peo- 
ple to  understand  and  the  entire  earn- 
ings limitation  featme  is  expensive  to 
administer.  It  operates  contrary  to  our 
national  efforts  to  wipe  out  poverty  and 
allow  people  to  become  more  self-reliant. 
The  ceiling  operates  to  deny  millions  of 
elder  citizens  economic  resources  for  an 
acceptable  standard  of  living. 

I  have  proposed  in  my  bill,  S.  765,  in- 
troduced January  27,  that  older  persons 
be  allowed  to  earn  $200  a  month  up  to 
$2,400  a  year  without  suffering  any  re- 
duction in  their  social  security  benefit. 

The  doUar-for-dollar  reduction  would 
only    apply    to    earnings    above   $2,400. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  admin- 
istration failed  to  propose  any  increase 
in  the  earnings  limit  in  its  social  secu- 
rity-medicare bill — S.  1  and  H.R.  1. 

BENEFITS  FOR  STUDENTS  TO  AGE  22 

Another  provision  which  I  believe  is 
very  essential  but  which  the  administra- 
tion failed  to  include  in  its  social  secu- 
rity changes  would  help  children  obtain 
education  beyond  high  school. 

The  need  for  education  and  training 
beyond  secondary  school  is  increasingly 
evident.  In  S.  498.  introduced  January 
15,  I  have  proposed  to  allow  children  of 
deceased,  retired,  or  disabled  workers 
under  social  security  to  receive  social 
security  benefits  up  to  age  22,  provided 
they  are  full-time  students. 

At  present  the  cutoff  date  is  18,  ex- 
cept for  children  who  were  disabled  be- 
fore age  18  and  still  are  disabled. 

I  believe  a  child  over  age  18  who  is 
attending  school  full  time  is  dependent 
just  as  a  child  under  18  or  a  disabled  old- 
er child.  It  is  not  realistic  to  stop  such 
a  child's  benefits  at  age  18. 

A  child  who  cannot  look  to  a  father  for 
support — because  he  has  died,  is  retired, 
or  is  disabled — is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
completing  his  education.  Our  national 
policy  is  to  encourage  young  people  to 
obtain  as  much  education  as  possible  so 
that  they  will  be  employable  at  their 
highest  skills. 

My  bill  is  an  important  means  of  fur- 
thering that  policy. 

Child's  benefits  would  be  paid  to  full- 
time  students  age  18  to  22  taking  voca- 
tional as  well  as  academic  courses  at  any 
public  or  accredited  school,  college,  or 
university.  Benefits  would  be  paid  dur- 
ing the  normal  school  vacation  as  well  as 
during  the  school  year. 

A  child  whose  benefits  have  already 
terminated  because  he  reached  age  18 
would  be  reentitled  to  social  security 
benefits  upon  filing  a  new  application  if 
he  is  a  full-time  student  and  has  not 
reached  age  22. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  provisions  of 
H.R.  11865,  the  social  security  increase 
bill  of  last  year,  which  passed  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  but  died  in  con- 
ference in  disagreement  over  the  Senate- 
added  medicare  provisions. 


An  estimated  275,000  children  age  18 
to  21  on  the  effective  date  of  this  bill 
would  be  expected  to  claim  benefits  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  operation.  Benefit 
payments  to  these  children  would  be 
about  $175  million  in  the  first  year. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate itself  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  these  changes  I  have  proposed  in  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fong,  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
as  follows: 

S.  1499.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  reduce,  in  the 
case  of  Individuals  becoming  disabled  before 
attaining  age  31.  the  number  of  quarters  of 
coverage  required  for  entitlement  to  disabil- 
ity Insurance  benefits;  and 

S.  1500.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  certain 
children,  who  become  disabled  after  attain- 
ment of  age  18  but  before  attainment  of  age 
22,  to  receive  child's  Insurance  benefits. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  AGED  BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
assist  aged  individuals  to  purchase  pri- 
vate health  insurance  policies  which  will 
enable  them  to  provide  adequate  medi- 
cal care  for  themselves.  This  bill  is  sim- 
ilar to  one  I  sponsored  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

Under  my  bill,  any  individual  aged  65 
or  over  would  be  eligible  to  receive  from 
the  Government  cash  payments  financed 
from  the  general  revenues  to  defray  the 
annual  premium  cost  of  a  health  insur- 
ance policy  purchased  by  or  for  him  pro- 
vided that  such  policy  offers  at  least  the 
benefits  specified  in  section  5  and  meets 
certain  other  standards  spelled  out  In  the 
bill. 

Such  payments  would  amount  to  one- 
half  the  annual  premium  of  the  policy 
or  $90,  whichever  is  smaller.  These  pay- 
ments may  be  made  directly  to  the  in- 
dividual beneficiary  in  reimbursement 
for  the  Government's  share  of  the  pre- 
mium cost,  or,  if  the  beneficiary  prefers, 
directly  to  the  insurance  company  is- 
suing the  policy. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  administer  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  my  legislation  and 
would  disburse  the  benefit  payments 
provided  thereunder. 

To  qualify  for  coverage  under  my  bill, 
a  health  insurance  policy  must  contain 
at  least  the  following  benefits  during  the 
year  in  which  the  policy  is  in  operation: 
First,  75  days  inpatient  hospital  services; 
second,  $300  worth  of  surgical  treatment; 
third,  60  days  nursing  home  care;  fourth, 
30  days  home  health  services — including 
visiting  nurse ;  and  fifth,  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services.  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  gross  annual  premium 
cost  of  a  policy  containing  these  benefits 
would  be  $175. 

The  cost  of  the  program  authorized 
under  my  bill  during  its  initial  year  of 
operation  would  be  approximately  $11/3 
billion  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  which  is 


less  than  the  cost  of  the  administration 

My  bill  relies  upon  the  proven  capac- 
ities of  our  private  insurance  industry 
by  giving  it  a  chance  to  offer  health  in- 
surance policies  providing  comprehensive 
and  adequate  health  care  coverage  for 
our  elderly  citizens.  At  the  same  time 
it  recognizes  the  problem  of  mounting 
medical  care  costs  and  the  inability  of 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  to  meet  them 

Mr.  President,  I.  of  course,  would  prefer 
to  see  my  bill  enacted,  yet  I  recognize 
the  realities  of  the  present  legislative  sit- 
uation. Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  would  see  fit  to  in- 
corporate the  features  of  my  bill  into 
the  health  care  package  that  is  likely  to 
become  law  this  year.  I  therefore  com- 
mend my  bill  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks  and  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table 
for  10  days  so  that  other  Senators  may, 
if  they  so  desire,  join  in  cosponsoring  it' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  (S.  1502)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  health-insurance-65 
program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Insurance 
Sixty-five  Act". 

ENTITLEMENT   TO    BENEFITS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Every  Individual  who — 

(1)  has  attained  age klxty-five; 

(2)  makes  appUcatidn  for  benefits  under 
this  Act;  and  f 

(3)  at  the  time  such  application  is  made 
is  the  beneficiary  of  a  qualified  private 
health  insurance  policy  with  respect  to 
which  premiums  are  payable  by  him  (or  on 
his  behalf); 

shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  provided 
under  the  Health  Insurance  Sixty-five  Pro- 
gram (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Pro- 
gTEim") . 

(b)  Benefits  provided  under  the  Program 
to  an  Individual  entitled  thereto  shall  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  money  payments,  made 
with  respect  to  any  enrollment  year,  to 
assist  such  Individual  in  defraying  the  pre- 
mium costs  for  such  yesir  of  a  qualified  pri- 
vate health  insurance  policy  of  which  he  Is 
the  beneficiary. 

(c)  (1)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  pay- 
able to  an  Individual  as  benefits  under  the 
Program  for  any  enrollment  year  shall  be 
equal  to  whichever  of  the  following  is  the 
smaller  (A)  one-half  of  the  premium  costs 
of  the  qualified  private  health  Insurance 
policy  of  which  he  is  the  beneficiary,  or  (B) 
$90. 

(2)  Any  payment  of  benefits  under  the 
Program  to  which  an  Individual  is  entitled 
shall  be  made — 

(A)  directly  to  such  individual  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  in  case  there  has  been 
paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  individual  the 
insurance  premium  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  becomes   entitled   to   such   payment;   or 

(B)  to  the  carrier  offering  the  qualified 
private  health  insurance  policy  with  respect 
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to  which  such  premium  is  payable,  in  case 
such  individual  has  authorized  (in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  regulations)  such  payment 
to  be  made  to  such  carrier. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  PROGRAM   BY   SECRETABY   OP 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  This  Act  phall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  ©t  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
be  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Wherever,  in  this  Act.  the  term  "regu- 
lation", "regulations",  "rule",  or  "rules"  is 
employed,  such  term  shall,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates,  rfefer  to  one  or  more 
regulations,  as  the  case  toay  be.  or  one  or 
more  rules,  as  the  case  Way  be,  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  In  carryling  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

QUALIFIED    PRIVATE    HEALTH    INSURANCE    POLICY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  term  "qualified  private 
health  insurance  policy"  means  a  policy  of 
health  insurance  which — 

( 1 )  is  provided  by  a  carrier  or  carriers  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  the  State  where- 
in such  policy  is  issued; 

(2)  is  authorized  to  be  Issued  within  such 
State  under  the  laws  and  applicable  regula- 
tions of  such  State; 

(3)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  pro- 
viding the  benefits  described  in  section  5; 

(4)  Is  provided  by  a  carrier  which,  in 
areas  served  by  such  carrier,  offers  such 
policy  to  all  indivldualB  residing  therein 
who  are  aged  sixty-five  or  over; 

(5)  is  offered  to  individuals  aged  sixty-five 
or  over  on  a  guaranteed  renewable  basis; 

(6)  contains  provisions  under  which  the 
carrier  offering  such  policy  to  any  Individual 
aged  sixty-five  or  over  agrees  not  to  Increase. 
with  respect  to  such  individual,  the  rate  of 
premiums  payable  therefor  for  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  such  Individual  subscribes  to 
such  policy. 

(b)(1)  As  used  In  subeectlon  (a)(5),  the 
term  "guaranteed  renewable  basis"  refers  to 
an  Insiirance  policy  which  Is  renewable  at 
the  time  It  otherwise  woUld  expire  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  subscriber  of  such  policy  and 
which  cannot  be  canceled  by  the  carrier  ex- 
cept for  failure  of  payment  of  premiums 
thereon;  except  that  the  reservation  by  a 
carrier  of  the  right  to  terminate  an  entire 
policy  In  a  State  In  aqcordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  of  such  State 
shall  not  be  construed  as  grounds  for  dis- 
qualifying such  policy  as  being  offered  on  a 
guaranteed  renewable  basis. 

(2)  No  insurance  policy  for  pvirposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  offered  on 
a  guaranteed  renewable  basis  unless  Increases 
or  decreases  In  amounts  of  premiums  pay- 
able therefor  are  applied  to  all  subscribers 
aged  sixty-five  or  over  without  regard  to 
health  condition,  health  services  utilized  or 
claimed,  or  other  personal  characteristics,  of 
the  policyholder. 

BENEFITS  TO  BE  PROVIDED  BY  INSURANCE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  private  health  Insurance  pol- 
icy shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)  (3)  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that,  under  such  policy,  the  bene- 
ficiary thereof  for  any  enrollment  year  Is  en- 
titled to  have  payment  made  by  the  carrier 
Issuing  such  policy  of  the  costs  Incurred  by 
him  during  such  year  by  reason  of  his  having 
received  any  or  all  of  the  following  services 
which  his  physician  has  determined  to  be 
medically  necessary — 

(1)  Inpatient  hospital  services  (but  not  for 
more  than  seventy-five  days  unless  such  pol- 
icy so  provides) ; 

(2)  nursing  home  care,  but  not  for  more 
than  sixty  days  unless  euch  policy  so  pro- 
vides; 

(3)  surgical  services  (but  not  In  excess  of 
WOO  vmless  such  policy  $o  provides) ; 


(4)  outpatient  diagnostic  services  (but  not 
In  excess  of  $90  unless  such  policy  so  pro- 
vides) ; 

(5)  home  health  services  (but  not  for  more 
than  thirty  days  vxnless  such  policy  so  pro- 
vides) . 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  4(a)  (3),  any  private  health 
Insurance  policy  which  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

DEFINITIONS  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  term  "inpatient  hospital 
services"  means  the  following  items  fur- 
nished to  an  inpatient  by  a  hospital — 

(1)  bed  and  board  (at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  the  rate  for  semlprlvate  accommodations) 
and  includes  any  special  foods  necessary  to 
fulfill  any  diet  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  patient's  physician; 

(2)  general  nursing  services; 

(3)  drugs,  biologlcals,  supplies,  appliances, 
and  equipment,  for  use  In  the  hospital,  as 
are  customarily  furnished  by  such  hospital 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  Inpatients; 

(4)  use  of  operating,  recovery,  and  other 
special   rooms;    and 

(5)  use  of  laboratory.  X-ray,  electronic 
equipment,  and  other  related  services  for 
diagnostic  piu-poses. 

(b)  The  term  "nursing  home  care"  means 
the  following  Items  and  services  furnished 
by  a  nursing  home  to  an  Indlvdual  who  Is 
an  Inpatient  thereof,  after  transfer,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  his  physician,  from  a 
hospital  m  which  he  was  an  Inpatient  for  not 
less  than  seventy-two  hours  Immediately 
prior  to  such  transfer  (but  only.  In  the  case 
of  any  Individual,  to  the  extent  that  the 
aggregate  cost  of  such  Items  and  services 
does  not  exceed  $15  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  days  such  Individual  Is  an  Inpatient  in 
such  nursing  home) — 

( 1 )  nursing  care  provided  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse; 

(2)  bed  and  board  in  connection  with 
the  fvu-nlshlng  of  such  nursing  care; 

(3)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy  furnished  by  such  home  or  by  others 
under  arrangements  with  them  made  by  such 
home; 

(4)  such  drugs,  biologlcals,  supplies,  ap- 
pliances, and  equipment  fxirnlshed  for  use 
In  the  nursing  home  as  are  customarily  fvir- 
nlshed  by  such  home  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  Inpatients;  and 

(5)  such  other  services  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  patient  as  are  generally  pro- 
vided by  niirslng  homes. 

(c)  The  term  "hospital"  means  a  hospital 
which  Is  licensed  as  a  hospital  in  the  State 
In  which  It  Is  located. 

(d)  The  term  "nursing  home"  means  a 
nursing  home  which  Is  licensed  as  such  by 
the  State  in  which  It  Is  located,  and  which 
(1)  Is  operated  In  connection  with  a  hos- 
pital, or  (2)  has  medical  policies  established 
by  one  or  more  physicians  (who  are  respon- 
sible for  supervising  the  execution  of  such 
policies)  to  govern  the  nursing  home  care 
and  related  medical  care  and  other  services 
which  it  provides,  and  (3)  provides  nursing 
care  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  one  or 
more  registered  nurses. 

(e)  The  term  "outpatient  diagnostic  serv- 
ices" means  diagnostic  services  which  ( 1 )  are 
furnished  by  a  hospital  to  an  Individual  as 
an  outpatient  of  such  hospital,  and  (2)  are 
customarily  furnished  by  such  hospital  to 
Its  outpatients  for  the  purpose  of  diagnostic 
study.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fur- 
nished by  a  hospital  If  such  service  Is  pro- 
■vlded  by  others  under  arrangements  with 
them  made  by  such  hospital,  and  If  the 
service  so  provided  Is  provided  In  facilities 
operated  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  such 
hospital  or  its  organized  medical  staff,  or,  in 
case  the  service  provided  is  professional  serv- 
ice, is  provided  by  or  under  the  responsi- 


bility of  members  of  the  hospital  medical 
staff  acting  as  such  members. 

(f )  The  term  "home  health  service"  means 
the  following  items  and  services  furnished 
by  a  home  health  agency  to  an  Individual 
in  a  place  of  residence  used  as  such  in- 
dividual's home — 

(1)  part-time  or  intermittent  nursing 
care  provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
a  registered  professional  nurse. 

(2)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy, 

(3)  medical  social  services,  and 

(4)  medical  supplies  (other  than  drugs 
and  biologlcals) ,  and  the  use  of  medical 
appliances. 

(g)  The  term  "home  health  agency"  means 
an  agency  which — 

(1)  is  primarily  engaged  In  providing 
skilled  nursing  services  or  other  therapeutic 
services. 

(2)  has  policies,  established  by  a  group  of 
professional  personnel  (associated  with  the 
agency) ,  Including  one  or  more  physicians 
and  one  or  more  registered  professional 
nurses,  to  govern  the  services  (referred  to 
In  paragraph  (2))  which  It  provides,  and 
provides  for  supervision  of  such  services  by 
a  physician  or  registered  professional  nurse, 

(3)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients,  and 

(4)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  in  any  State 
In  which  State  or  applicable  local  law  pro- 
vides for  the  licensing  of  agencies  of  this 
nature,  (A)  is  licensed  pursuant  to  such 
law,  or  (B)  Is  approved,  by  the  agency  of 
such  State  or  locality  responsible  for  li- 
censing agencies  of  this  nature,  as  meeting 
standards  established  for  such  licensing. 

MISCELLANEOUS    DEFINmONS 

Sec.  7.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term — 

(a)  "carrier"  means  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, corporation,  partnership,  or  other  non- 
governmental organization  which  is  law- 
fully engaged  in  providing,  paying  for,  or 
reimbursing  the  costs  of.  health  care  or  serv- 
ices for  Individuals  under  health  insurance 
policies  In  consideration  of  premiums  payable 
to  the  carrier; 

(b)  "health  Insurance  policy"  means  the 
policy,  contract,  agreement,  or  other  arrange- 
ment entered  Into  between  a  carrier  and  an- 
other person  whereby  the  carrier,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  payment  to  It  of  a  periodic 
premium,  undertakes  to  provide,  pay  for,  or 
reimburse  the  cost  of,  health  care  or  services 
for  the  Individual  who  is  the  beneficiary  of 
such  policy,  contract,  agreement,  or  other 
arrangement;  and 

(c)  the  term  "premium"  means  the 
amount  of  the  consideration  charged  by  a 
carrier  for  coverage  by  health  Insurance 
policy  offered  by  the  carrier. 

PAYMENT    OF   BENEFITS    BY    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make 
any  money  payment  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
Individual,  as  benefits  provided  by  this  Act, 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that — 

(1)  such  Individual  Is  entitled  (tinder 
section  2(a) )  to  benefits  under  this  Act; 

(2)  such  payment  is  In  reimbursement  of, 
or  win  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pasrlng. 
one  or  more  premiums  payable  for  a  quali- 
fied private  health  Insurance  policy  of  which 
such  Individual  is  the  beneficiary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such 
procedures  as  he  deems  appropriate  under 
which  Interested  parties  may  obtain  a  find- 
ing by  the  Secretary  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
particular  private  health  Insurance  policy  Is 
a  "qualified"  private  health  insurance  policy 
for  purposes  of  this  Act. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  RE- 
PORTS ON  FRANKFORT  HAR- 
BOR, MICH.  (S.  DOC.  NO.  16) 

Mr.   McNAMARA.     Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
August  13.  1964.  from  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
an  illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  re- 
ports on  Frankfort  Harbor,  Mich.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  with  il- 
lustrations, and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  TO 
FILE  REPORT  AFTER  ADJOURN- 
MENT TODAY-SUPPLEMENTAL 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
authorized  to  file  its  report  on  Senate 
bill  974,  the  so-called  manpower  bill,  with 
supplemental  and  individual  views,  after 
the  Senate  adjourns  today,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WiLLLAMsl  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4 1  introduced  S.  1387,  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  payment  to  local 
governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  and 
other  revenues  lost  by  such  governments 
by  reason  of  certain  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
recreation. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TowerI  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  at  the  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  be  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill,  S.  1483,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  and  that  his  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  at  the  next  printing  of 
the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS,  SUBCOM- 
^^TTEE  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  ON  REAPPORTION- 
MENT OF  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 


I  announce  that  we  shall  hold  the  first 
of  these  additional  hearings  on  March  17 
and  18,  1965.  They  shall  be  held  in  room 
318  of  the  Senate  Office  Building  at  10 
a.m. 

As  soon  as  other  dates  can  be  deter- 
mined they  shall  be  timely  announced. 


HEARINGS  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will 
open  its  hearings  on  S.  600,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, March  16,  1965,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
4232  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
by  taking  testimony  from  Secretary  Cele- 
brezze  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  Other  adminis- 
tration witnesses. 

It  is  our  plan  thereafter  to  continue 
hearings  on  each  segment  of  the  higher 
education  proposal  on  dates  to  be  an- 
nounced. I  am  making  this  statement 
this  morning,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
know  of  the  interest  in  this  important 
part  of  the  President's  program  for  edu- 
cation which  has  been  evidenced  by  Sen- 
ators and  members  of  the  education  com- 
munity. 

I  also  anticipate  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  shortly  be  engaged  in  executive 
markup  sessions  on  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  bill,  S.  370. 

It  is  my  expectation,  which  is  more 
than  a  hope,  that  we  shall  have  an  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  certainly  by  the  10th 
or  the  15th  of  April  at  the  latest. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  iH.R.  2)  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  establish  special  controls 
for  depressant  and  stiftiulant  drugs  and 
counterfeit  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
establish  special  controls  for  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs  and  counterfeit 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ADVERSE  EFFECT  ON  AGRICULTURE 
AND  ECONOMY  OF  KANSAS  OF 
THE  RECENT  DOCK  STRIKE  ON 
THE  EAST  AND  SOUTHERN  COASTS 

Mr.    CARLSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
Atlantic   seacoast  is  a  long  way  from 


tional  Amendments,  I  wish  to  announcWP»Kansas  but  the  recent  dock  strike  which 
that  additional  days  of  hearings  shall  be  affected  shipping  on  the  southern  and 
required  to  hear  all  the  witnesses  who  eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States  had 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  reapportion-  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the  agrl- 
ment  question.  culture  and  economy  of  the  State  of 


Kansas.    This  is  particularly  true  in  re- 
gard  to  the  export  of  wheat  and  flour. 

A  recent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  9  issue  of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  writ- 
ten  by  Gerald  Fetterolf ,  mentions  the  loss 
as  a  result  of  our  inability  to  ship  80 
million  bushels  of  wheat. 

I  am  advised  by  John  M.  Holmes,  ex- 
port manager  for  the  Kansas  Milling  Co. 
at  Wichita,  that  the  loss  in  wheat  sales 
is  multiplied  several  times  in  the  loss 
of  flour  sales. 

It  is  reported  that  many  of  the  mills 
with  flour  accounts  lost  their  sales  dur- 
ing this  strike  to  French,  German, 
Australian,  and  Canadian  mills,  and 
they  will  be  lost  for  the  balance  of  the 
crop  year. 

This  is  an  economic  loss  to  our  State 
and  in  addition,  it  is  not  going  to  help 
the  agricultural  situation  in  the  United 
States  or  our  balance-in-payment  ratio 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  March  9, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  be  made 
a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Strike-Lost  Wheat  Sales  Feared  Real 
(By  Gerald  Fetterolf) 

Wheat  exporters  this  week  tried  to  recoup 
wheat  sale  losses  up  to  80  million  bushels 
caused  by  the  55-day  gulf  port  dock  strike 
which  ended  Saturday. 

Rail  embargoes  were  lifted  Monday.  Wheat 
was  being  loaded  and  grain  was  moving.  But 
most  of  the  lost  sales  during  the  2-month 
dock  tleup  were  gone  for  good,  exporters 
fear. 

Much  of  the  loss  was  for  Kansas  and  other 
Midwest  elevator  men,  producers  and  ship- 
pers. Normal  shipments  of  Midwest  wheat 
from  Texas  gulf  ports  Is  about  40  million 
bushels  a  month. 

Continental  Grain  Co.,  which  uses  Texas 
ports  at  Houston,  Beaumont,  and  Galveston 
was  relieved  by  the  lifting  of  embargoes  Mon- 
day, allowing  rail  shipments  of  wheat  to 
move  Into  those  ports. 

Cargill,  Inc.,  a  major  exporter,  uses  Port 
Arthur  as  a  gulf  coast  shipping  point,  and 
the  firm  hopes  to  clear  soon. 

Ira  Elsham,  branch  manager  for  Cargill, 
Kansas  City,  said  ship  loading  began  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  Port  Arthur. 

Public  elevators  in  the  Texas  gulf  coast 
area  were  clogged  with  grain  cars. 

M.  D.  Hartnett.  assistant  vice  president  of 
Continental  Grain  Co.,  Kansas  City,  said  his 
firm  had  about  1,500  cars  of  w^heat  waiting  to 
be  loaded  when  the  55-day  strike  was  called 
off. 

By  Monday  morning,  400  of  those  cars  had 
been  unloaded  and  the  grain  loaded  onto 
ships,  he  said. 

Major  exporter  spokesmen  believed  the 
strike  hurt  not  only  exporters,  producers 
and  terminal  elevators,  but  the  general  econ- 
omy of  the  wheat  areas. 

"It  Is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  the  lost 
business  can  be  made  up."  Hartnett  said. 
"It  is  certain  that  France  and  Australia  sold 
some  of  the  wheat  on  which  we  had  to  de- 
mur." 

"In  our  company,  the  loss  In  wages  for  our 
workers,  demurrages  we  suffered  and  even 
Interest  on  invested  money  that  could  bring 
no  return,  all  hurt,"  he  added. 

Continental  hopes  to  have  a  major  por- 
tion of  a  stockpile  of  loaded  wheat  cars  un- 
loaded and  onto  ships  in  Texas  i>orts  by  late 
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this  week,  possibly  by  Thursday,  Hartnett 
said. 

Lifting  the  rail  embargo  on  wheat  being 
moved  to  the  Texas  gulf  coast  was  expected  to 
bring  at  least  a  start  on  regular  shipments 
for  export  throughout  tha  world  from  Gulf 
ports. 

At  Cargill,  Kansas  City,  Elsham  said  the 
55-day  strike  meant  most  of  the  business  was 
lost.  Everything  was  moving  at  capacity 
before  the  strike  began,  but  cannot  possibly 
be  regained,  he  said. 

The  Louisiana  gulf  port  strike — only  Baton 
Rouge  remains  closed — wbb  less  harsh  In  Its 
affect  on  this  section  of  the  country,  al- 
though soybeans  are  among  Items  shipped 
from  these  points. 

Most  corn,  soybeans,  aftd  oats  move  from 
Louisiana  ports,  the  exporters  said. 

Particularly  damaging  to  the  Midwest  was 
loss  of  export  sales  of  wheat,  Elsham  said. 

The  pileup  of  grain  in  freight  cars  was 
circumvented  early  in  the  strike  by  embar- 
goes which  prevented  wheat  from  moving  to 
immobilized  ports. 

How  long  it  will  take  for  a  return  to 
normalcy  and  reestabllshment  of  some  of  the 
lost  markets  apparently  will  be  anyone's 
guess. 

Terminal  elevator  men  and  shippers  from 
this  section  of  the  country  believe  It  will  take 
at  least  2  or  3  weeks  to  return  to  a  normal 
operation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  Senators  who  have  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate since  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body, 
none  has  given  me  more  delight,  more 
pleasure,  or  more  concern  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morsel  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  so 
irascible,  provocative,  and  stimulating 
that  I  often  disagree  with  him  vigorously; 
and  I  have  agreed  with  him  just  as 
vigorously. 

Perhaps  a  few  Senators  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  native  of  Wis- 
consin and  of  Dane  County,  which  is  the 
county  in  which  I  live  In  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  is  very  proud  of  the  rugged 
independence  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. We  feel  that  the  fact  that  he  grew 
up  in  the  great  La  Folilette  tradition  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  fine  record. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has  a  feature 
article  on  the  editorial  page  entitled 
"Brakes  Applied  to  Ticket  Fixing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — Senator  Morse 
Puts  a  Foot  Down  After  38,410  Cancella- 
tions in  1964." 

I  shall  read  only  the  last  two  or  three 
paragraphs  from  that  editorial  by  Ray 
Kenney,  which  quotes  the  Senator  from 
Oregon: 

"It's  basic  in  our  sy3tem  of  Justice,"  he 
told  the  Sentinel.  "When  a  ticket  has  been 
Issued,  or  when  a  man  is  arrested,  he  Is  taken 
before  a  magistrate  and  probable  cause  is 
determined.  He  must  go  through  the  Judicial 
process." 

"No  one,"  he  adds,  "has  the  arbitrary  right 
to  cancel  out  the  judicial  process." 

What's  more,  he  notes,  with  all  those  extra 
*5  bills  in  the  Capital  tQl,  "I  figure  we've  al- 
ready brought  in  between  $200,000  and 
$300,000  In  revenue." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred,  published 
in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brakes  Applied  to  Ticket  Fixing  in  District 
OP  Columbia — Senator   Morse  Puts  Foot 
Down  After  38,410  Cancellations  in  1964 
(By  Ray  Kenney) 

In  Washington,  DC,  recently,  police  re- 
fused to  release  a  dead  man's  parking  ticket. 
In  the  only  city  in  the  country  in  which 
public  oflacials  almost  outnumber  the  public, 
the  ticket  fixing  business  is  bankrupt.  A 
year  ago,  it  was  flourishing. 

During  one  7-day  period  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  metropolitan  police  department  In 
Washington  did  not  void  a  single  ticket. 
Authorities  are  looking  this  year  toward 
an  87-percent  reduction  in  canceled  tickets 
after  38,410  were  set  aside  in  1964. 

The  difference  has  been  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  outspoken  Oregon  Democrat  who  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate's District  of  Columbia  Committee,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  police  department, 
health,  and  welfare  agencies  and  the  city's 
school  system. 

"Everybody  figured  it  was  a  fair  fight — 
Senator  Morse  against  the  2.900-man  metro- 
politan police  department — but  everybody 
was  wrong,"  noted  the  Washington  Post. 
"The  police  department  was  overmatched." 
Morse  has  declared  war  on  ticket  fixers. 
He  has  directed  the  police  to  cancel  no  more 
tickets  and  designated  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  Office  as  the  sole  agent  with 
authority  to  set  aside  traffic   citations. 

Morse  outlined  his  philosophy  in  a  tele- 
phone interview  with  the  Milwaukee  Senti- 
nel. Ticket  fixing.  In  Washington,  he  noted, 
"was  becoming  something  of  a  racket." 
Worse  yet,  it  was  having  a  serious  effect  on 
police  morale. 

"How'd  you  like  to  be  a  traffic  cop  and 
carry  out  your  duty  and  put  tickets  on  cars 
violating  the  law,  and  find  out  the  next  day 
that  your  superior,  under  pressure  from 
some  politician,  got  the  ticket  canceled?" 
bellowed  Morse. 

"You  cannot  maintain  police  morale  if  you 
don't  back  up  the  officers,"  he  added. 

Because  his  crackdown  has  boosted  morale 
within  the  Washington  Police  Department, 
according  to  Morse,  the  campaign  against 
ticket  fixing  has  the  blessing  of  an  "en- 
thusiastic" police  chief. 

The  Washington  flress  has  labeled  the  sys- 
tem established  to  block  ticket  fixing  the 
"Morse  code." 

The  system  is  simple. 

With  only  the  Corporation  Counsel's  Office 
authorized  to  release  tickets,  Morse  simply 
rides  herd  on  the  Office.  And  he  has  prom- 
ised fixers  he  will  denounce  them,  publicly 
and  personally,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

To  keep  the  Senator  off  Its  back,  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  Office  has  been  trying  to 
avoid  quiet  requests  that  tickets  be  canceled. 
In  a  form  letter,  the  motorist  who  feels  he 
should  be  cleared  without  going  to  court  Is 
asked  to  fill  out  a  complex  form.  In  dupli- 
cate, and  relate  all  details  of  the  case. 

The  final  question  calls  for  a  "signed  state- 
ment by  the  offender"  (which  may  be  an  in- 
advertent admission  of  guilt)  as  to  the  "rea- 
son why  the  case  could  not  or  shbuld  not  be 
handled  through  the  regular  Judicial  proc- 
esses." 

"Extenuating  circumstances  of  a  personal 
nature  are  normally  not  grounds  for  adjust- 
ments," the  letter  warns,  and  the  "not"  Is  in 
bold  type. 

Now  when  requests  are  received.  Police 
Chief  John  B.  Layton  refers  the  motorist — 
or  the  official  Intervening  In  the  case  on  the 
motorist's  behalf — to  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel. 

"It  turns  out  that  people  prefer  to  forfeit 
rather   than  go  through  all   this  rigmarole 


and  all  is  relatively  quiet  on  the  ticket-fix- 
ing front,"  observed  the  Washington  Post 
last  month. 

As  indicated,  extenuating  circunxBtances 
must  be   extremely  extenuating. 

Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Clark  F. 
King  ruled  last  month  that  a  85  parking 
ticket  placed  on  a  man's  car  the  day  after 
he  died  must  be  paid.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  said,  the  payment  is  late,  so  it  will  cost 
$10. 

"We  won't  prosecute  the  dead,"  King  told 
reporters.  "But  here  we  have  a  case  in  which 
someone  apparently  moved  the  car  Into  an 
Illegal  spot  after  he  died.  If  this  is  the  case, 
someone  will  have  to  pay. 

"I  have  to  assume  the  dead  man  did  not 
park  the  car  there,  because  the  area  Is  pa- 
troled  every  day  and  the  car  would  have  been 
ticketed  no  later  than  the  day  he  died  if  he 
put  it  there,"  King  reasoned. 

Unlike  Washington,  Milwaukee  has  no  sin- 
gle clearing  house  for  the  release  of  tickets 
Issued  by  the  police  department,  according  to 
Deputy  Inspector  Lloyd  K.  Lund  of  the  traffic 
bureau. 

"Tickets  Issued  for  parking  or  moving  vio- 
lations may  be  canceled  by  all  district  com- 
manders— a  captain,  lieutenant,  or  sergeant 
in  charge  at  the  time — or  by  Lund,  if  the 
motorist  takes  his  "beef"  to  the  traffic  bu- 
reau. In  most  cases  at  the  traffic  bureau, 
Lund  said,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  city 
attorney  for  a  decision. 

"They're  the  prosecutors,"  said  Lund.  "If 
they  don't  feel  they  should  prosecute,  there's 
not  much  we  can  do."  Of  347,434  tickets 
issued  by  Milwaukee  police  In  1964,  exactly 
9,896  were  canceled  before  the  matter 
reached  court.  The  list  of  canceled  tickets 
Includes  many  issued  to  police  officers  and 
officials  "on  official  business." 

Morse  made  It  clear  he  does  not  agree  with 
that  phUosophy. 

"There's  no  reason  why  a  Federal  marshal, 
for  example,  cannot  park  lawfully,  unless 
he  is  in  hot  pursuit,"  Morse  told  the  Sen- 
tinel. "Of  all  people,  persons  connected  with 
the  administration  of  Justice  should  not  have 
tickets  canceled." 

Morse  is  frankly  hoping  to  eliminate  the 
pretrial  cancellation  of  tickets  altogether." 

"It's  basic  In  our  system  of  Justice,"  he 
told  the  Sentinel.  "When  a  ticket  has  bee^ 
issued,  or  when  a  man  is  arrested,  he  is  taken 
before  a  magistrate  and  probable  cause  is 
determined.  He  must  go  through  the  judi- 
cial process. 

"No  one,"  he  adds,  "has  the  arbitrary  right 
to  cancel  out  the  Judicial  process." 

What's  more,  he  notes,  with  all  those  extra 
$5  bills  In  the  Capital  till,  "I  figure  we've  al- 
ready brought  in  between  $200,000  and  $300,- 
000  in  revenue." 


EFFORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE TO  REDUCE  THE  NET  BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  COST  OF 
MILITARY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday we  had  a  most  interesting  and  il- 
luminating discussion  of  the  relation  of 
our  Defense  Department  and  of  our  mili- 
tary policy  to  the  balance-of -payments 
situation  by  Charles  J.  Hitch,  who  is  not 
only  Comptroller  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, but  the  author  of  one  of  the  finest 
books  on  practical  economics  and  the 
economics  of  defense  written  in  recent 
years — "Economics  of  Defense  in  the  Nu- 
clear Age." 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Hitch  delineated 
very  carefully  the  precise  contribution 
that  our  military  policy  is  now  making 
to  our  balance-of-payments  diflBculties. 
That  includes  both  our  expenditures  for 
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our  own  troops  and  our  military  assist- 
ance and  the  contribution  that  that  is 
making  to  our  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

He  also  shows  what  a  remarkable  job 
the  Defense  Department  has  done  in  the 
last  3  or  4  years  to  bring  that  policy  into 
accordance  with  our  needs  in  light  of 
our  serious  adverse  balance  of  payments. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
short,  concise,  and  helpful  statement  by 
Mr.  Hitch,  together  with  two  tables,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   tables   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Assistant  Secretary   or  De- 
fense Charles  J.  HrrcH  Before  the  Sub- 
committee    ON     International     Finance, 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, March  10,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear 
before  this  subcommittee  to  discuss  with  you 
the  Department  of  Defense  effort  to  reduce 
the  net  balance-of -parents  cost  of  our  mil- 
itary programs. 

Since  Secretary  Dillon  and  others  have 
discussed  with  you  the  overall  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  situation,  I  will  confine  my  pre- 
pared statement  to  a  discussion  of  those 
actions  taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  serve  to  hold  down  or  reduce  foreign 
exchange  expenditures  and  to  Increase  re- 
ceipts from  sales  of  U.S.  mllitajy  goods  and 
services. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  deeply  concerned  about  bal- 
ance-of -payments  matters.  There  Is  no 
question  that  oversea  expenditures  by  the 
Department  of  Defeniie  represent  by  far  the 
largest  element  of  Government  expenditures 
abroad.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  we  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  act  to  reduce  the 
Impact  of  our  oversea  activities  on  the  coun- 
try's balance-of-payment6  position  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  needs 
of  national  security. 

Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  some 
of  the  specific  measures  we  have  taken,  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  I  place  the  De- 
fense Department's  balance-of-payments  ef- 
fort in  perspective. 

First,  as  you  iuiow,  it  Is  now  and  has  long 
been  national  policy  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  substantial  military  presence 
overseas  for  our  own  security  and  in  ful- 
fillment of  our  commitments  to  help  provide 
for  the  security  of  other  nations.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  over  1  million  U.S. 
mllltajy,  civilians,  and  dependents  overseas 
under  various  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
grams. In  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  adverse 
payments  effect  of  our  oversea  deployments, 
our  objectives  have  been  to  maintain  our 
combat  capability  abroad  and  also  to  achieve 
reductions  without  creating  undue  hard- 
ships for  the  individual  servicemen  or  his 
dependents. 

Working  within  these  ground  rules,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  reduce  the  net  adverse 
balance  relating  to  our  defense  activities 
from  about,  $2.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1961 
to  about  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964.  As 
shown  in  the  attached  table,  this  reduction 
was  achieved  by  holding  Department  of  De- 
fense gross  expenditures  relatively  constant 
since  fiscal  year  1961  while  we  Increased  cash 
receipts  from  sales  of  military  goods  and 
services  almost  fourfold  over  the  fiscal  year 
1961  level.  Also,  during  the  same  period,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  sutetantlally  re- 
duced Its  oversea  purchases  of  uranitun. 

The  statement  that  Department  of  De- 
fense gross  expenditures  have  been  held  rela- 
tively constant  deserves  some  elaboration.  As 
in  other  areas  of  Department  of  Defense  op- 


erations, we  have  experienced  substantial 
price  and  salary  increases  In  maintaining 
our  military  presence  overseas.  For  example, 
since  1961  there  have  been  three  U.S.  civilian 
employee  pay  raises,  two  U.S.  military  pay 
raises  and  a  personal  income  tax  reduction 
In  1964.  In  the  absence  of  other  "offsetting" 
actions  the  resulting  annual  Increases  in 
"amounts  available  for  spending  overseas"  by 
U.S.  military,  civilian,  and  dependent  per- 
sonnel would  have  been  well  over  $100  mil- 
lion. 

The  wages  of  foreign  nationals,  direct  and 
contract  hire,  have  also  risen  substantially. 
In  countries  where  we  employ  large  numbers 
of  foreign  nationals,  wage  Increases  have 
been  particularly  steep.  Based  on  an  Index 
of  wage  levels  published  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  during  the  period  calendar 
years  1961-64.  the  U.S.  wage  level  rose  less 
than  13  percent,  but  wage  levels  in  France 
rose  by  about  27  percent,  in  Germany  by 
about  30  percent,  and  in  Japan  by  about  33 
percent.  For  foreign  nationals  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  In  1964  alone 
there  occurred  In  January  an  8-percent  wage 
increase  in  Japan  and  in  July,  a  10-percent 
wage  increase  in  France,  and  a  7-percent 
wage  increase  in  Germany. 

There  have  also  been  price  Increases  in 
supplies  and  services  we  procure  overseas. 
While  foreign  price  Increases  have  an  even- 
tual favorable  Impact  on  the  U.S.  competitive 
position  in  world  markets,  and  hence  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  they  simply  increase  the 
cost  (both  budgetary  and  foreign  exchange) 
of  maintaining  our  defense  posture  overseas. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  more  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  actions  we  have  taken 
in  recent  years  to  hold  down  and  reduce 
expenditures  and  to  increase  receipts. 

reduction  in  spending  by  U.S.  military, 
civilian,  and  dependent  personnel 

Since  early  In  1961  we  have  encouraged 
participation  by  our  personnel  in  voluntary 
programs  designed  to  channel  available  dis- 
posable funds  back  to  the  United  States. 
We  have  emphasized  sales  of  U.S.  savings 
bonds  and  savings  Ln  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  deposits.  In  addition,  we  have  pro- 
moted the  sales  of  U.S.  goods  through  the 
post  exchanges  and  other  U.S.  retail  outlets, 
thereby  diverting  back  into  dollar  channels 
some  funds  which  would  otherwise  be  spent 
on  the  local  economy.  While  sales  of  for- 
eign goods  in  these  outlets  are  permitted, 
their  prices  must  be  at  least  as  high  as  they 
are  on  the  local  economy.  This,  in  effect, 
permits  a  reduced  "markup"  and  more  at- 
tractive prices  on  U.S.  goods  in  oversea  post 
exchanges  and  commissaries.  In  fiscal  year 
1964,  our  procurement  of  foreign  items  for 
resale  In  post  exchanges  was  about  $40  mil- 
lion below  the  fiscal  year  1960  level. 

While  the  overall  results  of  the  voluntary 
savings  program  are  extremely  difficult  to 
measure,  we  estimate  that  in  the  early  years 
of  this  program,  foreign  exchange  savings  of 
about  $50  million  were  achieved.  We  plan 
to  place  renewed  emphasis  on  this  program 
during  the  coming  months. 

REDUCTION  IN  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MATERIALS 
AND    SUPPLIES   AND    MAJOR    EQUIPMENT 

Our  efforts  to  reduce  expenditures  overseas 
for  materials  and  supplies  began  as  early  as 
November  1960  when  President  Eisenhower 
directed  that  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
duce the  level  of  defense  procurement 
abroad  during  calendar  year  1961. 

Early  In  calendar  year  1961,  in  Implement- 
ing this  directive,  the  Department  of  Etefense 
established  a  policy  that,  subject  to  certain 
exceptions  for  emergency  requirements, 
treaty  obligations,  etc.,  procurements  of  for- 
eign goods  and  services  for  use  overseas  were 
to  be  "retxirned"  to  U.S.  source  whenever  it 
was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  latter  (in- 
cluding transportation  and  handling  costs) 


would  not  exceed  the  cost  of  foreign  pro- 
curement by  more  than  25  percent.  The  25- 
percent  differential  was  applied  also  to  off- 
shore  procurement  for  the  military  assist- 
ance program. 

On  July  16.  1962,  this  "standard"  differ- 
ential used  in  deciding  between  foreign  and 
domestic  procurement  sources  was  increased 
from  25  to  50  percent.  On  purchases  for  use 
overseas,  this  percentage  differential  is  now 
applied  by  all  Government  agencies  except 
AID  which,  for  all  but  administrative  pro- 
curements. Is  following  an  even  more  restric- 
tive "tied"  assistance  policy.  In  total,  tills 
program  of  reviewing  proposed  oversea  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurements  has,  be- 
tween January  1961  and  June  1964,  returned 
approximately  $194  million  of  such  procure- 
ments to  the  United  States  at  an  additional 
budget  cost  of  $51.1  million,  or  about  26  3 
percent. 

Similarly,  for  Defense  Department  pro- 
curements of  goods  and  services  for  use  in  tlie 
United  States,  case-by-case  review  proce- 
dures using  the  50-percent  differential  as  a 
"bench  mark"  were  Initiated  In  July  1962 
The  50-percent  differential  has  since  been 
formalized  as  a  part  of  our  procurement  reg- 
ulations, with  a  clear  statement  that  it  will 
be  kept  at  this  level  only  as  long  as  is  re- 
quired by  our  balance-of-payments  situation 
During  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964  approxi- 
mately $9.7  million  of  procurements  were  re- 
turned to  U.S.  sources  at  an  additional  cost 
of  approximately  $2.8  million,  or  about  29 
percent. 

With  respect  to  the  procurement  of  major 
equipment,  there  is,  of  course,  a  most  care- 
ful case-by-case  review  and  decision  by  the 
Secretary  or  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  balance-of-payments 
considerations  cannot  usually  be  controlling 
In  decisions  on  major  equipment,  especially 
those  which  directly  affect  the  military  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  forces.  Still,  there  are 
cases  where  foreign  exchange  savings  are  pos- 
sible.  For  example.  In  a  review  which  vali- 
dated a  requirement  for  a  certain  type  of 
patrol  craft,  it  was  determined  that  the  en- 
gines to  be  installed  could  be  supplied  from 
U.S.  sources,  in  lieu  of  foreign  engines  which 
had  previously  been  procured  for  similar 
vessels. 

REDUCTIONS    IN    EXPENDPrURES    FOR    CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  OPERATION  OF  OVERSEA  FACILrriES 

Department  of  Defense  efforts  to  reduce 
expenditures  on  oversea  facilities  have  three 
principal  focal  points.  First,  while  main- 
taining the  level  of  combat  efficiency  and 
taking  advantage  of  our  increased  technologi- 
cal support  capabilities,  we  have  attempted, 
through  the  consolidation  of  activities  and 
other  measures,  to  reduce  to  minimum  re- 
quired levels  the  number  and  functions  of 
our  existing  oversea  bases  and  facilities. 
Second,  we  have  attempted  to  operate  re- 
quired facilities  at  minimum  cost.  Third, 
we  have  eliminated  or  deferred  all  construc- 
tion not  absolutely  essential  to  military 
needs,  and  attempted  to  reduce  the  foreign 
exchange  cost  of  essential  construction,  even 
where  this  involves  additional  budgetary 
costs. 

This  effort  is  part  of  the  continuing  em- 
phasis placed  on  better  utilization  of  all  De- 
fense Department  facilities.  You  will  re- 
call that  on  November  19,  1964,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  announced  95  actions  to 
consolidate,  reduce,  or  discontinue  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activities;  15  of  these  activi- 
ties were  overseas.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  example,  a  hospital,  a  depot  for  food  sup- 
plies, and  a  U.S.  Air  Force  radar  traffic  con- 
trol unit  will  be  closed  down.  An  example 
of  otir  efforts  to  reduce  operating  costs  of 
facilities  overseas  is  the  Army's  reorganiza- 
tion of  Its  depot  structure  in  Japan  which 
resulted  In  a  reduction  of  over  1,000  Japanese 
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employees,  with  no  loss  ir,  capability  of  the 
depot  system. 

In  the  third  category,  ,  . 
construction  programs  arei  subject  to  special 
reviews  as  to  essentiality,!  and  those  which 
are  approved  are  designed  so  as  to  reduce 
the  foreign  exchange  coslis  to  a  minimum. 
Under  specially  developed  construction  pro- 
cedures, we  are  emphasiziiog  the  use  of  (a) 
U.S.  contractors,  (b)  U.S.  procured  materials, 
(c)  U.S.  Government  furnished  materials 
and  equipment,  (b)  U.Sj-flag  carriers,  (e) 
prefabricated  Installatlonjs  and  structures 
manufactured  In  the  Unitied  States,  and  (f) 
use  of  competent  available  troop  labor. 

With  these  revised  construction  pro- 
cedures, balance-of-paymjents  expenditures 
associated  with  the  fiscal  year  1965  oversea 
consf-uction  program,  jincluding  family 
housing,  are  currently  estimated  at  about 
$71  million.  Under  notmal  construction 
procedures,  we  estimate  thjut  balance-of-pay- 
ments costs  would  have  I  been  about  $107 
million.  Thus,  we  anticljiate  a  reduction  of 
$36  million,  or  approxlmajtely  34  percent,  In 
the  foreign  exchange  coslj  of  these  projects, 
at  an  estimated  additional  ibudgetary  cost  of 
about  $12.6  million, 

REDUCTIONS    IN    MILITARY    AEBISTANCE    PROGRAM 
PROCUREMBNT 

Offshore  procurement  for  the  military  as- 
sistance program  is  also  subject  to  a  care- 
ful review.  With  certain  exceptions,  such 
as  the  fulfillment  of  U.S.  commitments  on 
existing  government-to-government  cost- 
sharing  projects  and  prociurements  required 
under  treaty  or  executive  agreement  between 
governments,  the  50-percent  differential  ap- 
plied to  military  procurement  is  also  applied 
to  military  assistance  procurement.  We  are 
limiting  offshore  procurement  essentially  to 
the  fulfillment  of  prior  commitments.  The 
foreign  exchange  savings  under  this  policy 
will  l>e  substantial  this  fiscal  year  and  next. 

REDUCTION     IN     SUPPORT     AJ*D     ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL  OVERSEAS 

During  the  past  sevetal  years  we  have 
taken  a  number  of  actionjs  to  streamline  our 
support  and  adminlstratite  structure  over- 
seas. 

About  18  months  ago],  for  example,  we 
announced  a  reorganlzat;ion  of  the  line  of 
communication  (LOC)  established  by  the 
Army  for  support  of  U.Sj.  forces  in  Europe, 
as  part  of  our  program  to  improve  logistics 
management  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Under 
this  reorganization,  since  completed,  shorter 
more  economical  routes  of  supply  are  being 
used  for  the  peacetime  support  of  U.S.  forces. 
As  a  result,  over  5,000  U.S.  Army  troops  who 
were  performing  logistics  functions  in  Europe 
were  freed  for  other  dutlpB,  and  the  number 
of  our  foreign  national  employees  In  France 
was  reduced  by  about  6,000. 

During  fiscal  year  1964^  we  also  completed 
a  reduction  of  about  15  jpercent  (2.600  per- 
sonnel) In  the  staffs  of  u.S.  military  head- 
quarters overseas.  |  . 

We  have  also  completed  a  rigorous  review 
of  the  requirements  for'  and  utilization  of 
foreign  national  employees  overseas.  As  a 
result,  we  expect  that  by  this  coming  July 
Department  of  Defense  foreign  national  em- 
ployment will  be  reduced  about  15  percent 
below  the  June  30,  19G3,  level,  or  by  34,700 
In  2  years.  The  governments  of  the  countries 
affected  were  advised  In  advance  of  the  ac- 
tions contemplated,  audi  U.S.  Embassy  and 
military  officials  have  cdoperated  with  local 
government  officials  to  lielp  find  other  em- 
ployment for  tliese  personnel. 

REDUCTIONS  OBTAINED  BY  TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF 
OUR   OWN   GROWING   MILITARY  CAPABILrnES 

The  Defense  Department  is  also  taking 
advantage  wherever  possible  of  the  improve- 
ments and  growrth  in  our  military  capabili- 
ties to  hold  down  and  to  reduce  our  foreign 
exchange  costs.    In  Europe,  for  example,  the 


availability  of  more  modern  and  more  effec- 
tive artillery  and  missiles  permitted  the  in- 
actlvatlon  during  fiscal  year  1964  of  several 
LaCrosse  and  280-millimeter  gun  battalions, 
thus  freeing  well  over  1,000  military  person- 
nel. Also,  our  B-47  bomber  force  in  Europe 
was  consolidated  on  4  bases  in  June  1964  with 
a  reduction  of  over  2,600  military  personnel, 
and  additional  savings  in  U.S.  civilians  and 
foreign  nationals. 

Further,  as  previously  announced,  we  plan 
this  spring  to  return  the  remainder  of  the 
B-47  force  in  Europe  to  the  United  States. 
As  a  result,  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  air 
base  at  Upper  Heyford  will  be  changed  to  a 
reduced  or  "dispersed  operating  base"  status 
and  the  air  base  at  Brize  Norton  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Last  year  the 
air  bases  at  Fairford  and  Greenham  Com- 
mon were  similarly  returned  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  this  connection,  I  also  want  to  note 
that  more  U.S.  air  units  are  operating  from 
bases  in  the  United  States  rather  than  over- 
seas, partly  as  a  byproduct  of  the  increased 
inventory  and  greater  operating  range  of  our 
latest  airlift  and  tactical  aircraft.  Last  year, 
for  example,  because  of  the  expanding  ca- 
pability of  the  U.S.  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  (MATS) ,  we  were  able  to  redeploy  to 
the  United  States  a  C-124  squadron  which 
had  been  based  in  Japan.  Approximately 
800  military  personnel  were  Involved  In  this 
action. 

REDUCTION  BY  MAKING  USE  OF  INCREASED 
MILITARY  CAPABILITIES  OP  OTHER  COUN- 
TRIES 

Since  our  own  oversea  force  posture  is 
determined,  in  part,  by  the  availability  and 
competence  of  local  forces,  we  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  growing  military  capability 
in  certain  other  countries,  particularly  In 
such  fields  as  air  defense,  to  phase  out  some 
of  our  own  forces  which  have  been  engaged 
In  these  missions.  During  the  course  of  the 
past  year,  for  example,  the  Spanish  have 
assumed  the  air  defense  mission  which  was 
previously  the  joint  responsibility  of  Spanish 
and  United  States  forces.  As  a  result,  three 
of  our  fighter  interceptor  units  in  Spain  have 
been  phased  out,  and  operation  of  eight  sepa- 
rate sites  forming  the  aircraft  control  and 
warning  (AC  &  W)  network  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Spanish.  Similarly,  in  Japan, 
one  U.S.  fighter  interceptor  squadron  could 
be  phased  out  last  year  and  two  additional 
squadrons  are  scheduled  to  be  withdrawn 
this  year  as  a  result  of  the  growing  capability 
of  the  Japanese  Air  Self  Defense  Force. 

EFFORTS  TO  INCREASE  RECEIPTS 

Concurrent  with  the  effort  to  hold  down 
and  reduce  gross  expenditures  overseas,  the 
Department  of  Defense  early  in  1961  under- 
took to  Increase  sales  of  military  equipment 
to  friendly  nations.  The  success  of  this  effort 
is  reflected  in  the  increase  in  cash  receipts 
from  such  sales  from  about  $300  million  In 
fiscal  year  1961  to  over  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1964.  This  aclilevement  has  been  the 
chief  reason  for  the  reduction  of  the  net 
adverse  balance  on  defense  account  from 
$2.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  $1.6  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1964.  In  order  to  maintain 
annual  receipts  above  the  $1  billion  level,  we 
are  intensifying  our  sales  efforts.  In  addi- 
tion to  balance  of  payments  benefits,  the 
military  sales  program,  together  with  cooper- 
ative logistics  support  arrangements,  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  Increased  stand- 
ardization of  equipment  and  common  logis- 
tics procedures  among  Allied  nations,  par- 
ticularly those  m  NATO. 

A  large  number  of  countries  are  now  pur- 
chasing U.S.  military  goods  and  services.  A 
substantial  part  of  these  purchases  stem 
from  our  agreement  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  to  offset  our  military 
expenditures   In   Germany   with   equivalent 


military  purchases  from  the  United  States. 
The  most  recent  achievement  of  our  military 
sales  program  was  made  known  In  announce- 
ments on  February  9,  1965,  that  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  procure  additional  military  equip- 
ment and  services  in  the  United  States.  We 
estimate  that,  together,  these  latter  programs 
could  amount  to  about  $1  billion  over  the 
coming  years. 

USE  OF  EXCESS  CURRENCY 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  attempting 
to  make  maximum  use  of  excess  currency 
holdings  in  place  of  dollars  in  oversea  trans- 
actions. However,  the  bulk  of  the  excess 
currencies  held  by  the  United  States  are  in 
countries  where  both  the  numbers  of  U.S. 
forces  and  the  magnitude  of  Department  of 
Defense  procurements  are  extremely  small. 
In  fiscal  year  1964  we  purchased  approxi- 
mately $7  million  In  excess  currencies  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

OTHER  ACTIONS  RELATED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE    BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS    PROGRAM 

During  the  past  few  y^ars  we  have  given 
considerable  attention  to  Improving  the  re- 
porting and  management  procedures  of  the 
Defense  Department  relating  to  balance  of 
payments.  I  wish  here  to  cite  three  ex- 
amples : 

(a)  During  fiscal  year  1964,  we  imple- 
mented a  new  comprehensive  Department  of 
Defense  system  for  recording  and  reporting 
Department  of  Defense  expenditures  and 
receipts  entering  the  International  balance 
of  payments.  ITiese  reports  are  providing 
much  more  detailed  and  useful  Information 
on  our  balance-of-pajmaents  accounts. 

(b)  In  the  review  of  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1964  budget,  and  in  each  subsequent 
year,  as  alternative  courses  of  action  were 
considered  during  the  budget  review,  their 
balance-of-payments  implications  were 
measured  and  furnished  to  the  Secretary  as 
part  of  the  background  Information  needed 
to  come  to  a  final  decision. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  assigned 
balance-of-payments  expenditure  and 
receipts  targets  to  various  components  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  These  targets,  which 
reflect  approved  actions,  provide  useful  bench 
marks  from  which  to  measure  our  balance  of 
payments  efforts. 

FUTURE  ACTIONS  j 

As  noted  in  the  Presidents'  balance-of-pay- 
ments message,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
been  directed  to  intensify  his  program  to 
reduce  our  net  military  expenditures  abroad 
while  fully  protecting  our  security  interests 
and  discharging  our  responsibilities. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  Intensification, 
when  added  to  other  ongoing  actions  such 
as  those  cited  in  this  statement,  will  permit 
a  reduction  in  our  net  adverse  balance  to  be- 
low the  $1.4  billion  mark  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
Between  fiscal  year  1961  and  fiscal  year  1966, 
there  would  then  be  about  a  50-percent  re- 
duction—from $2.8  to  $1.4  billion— in  the  net 
adverse  balance.  This  estimate,  of  course, 
does  not  include  any  allowance  for  unfore- 
seen contingencies,  particularly  In  southeast 
Asia,  and  assumes  that  receipts  from  sales 
of  U.S.  military  goods  and  services  continue 
at  a  level  above  $1  billion  annually.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that,  in  terms  of  expendi- 
tures, any  further  substantial  reductions 
could  only  be  accomplished  through  a  major 
realinement  of  our  force  structure  overseas. 

As  a  part  of  this  intensified  effort  we  are 
reviewing  certain  of  ovir  planned  oversea 
procurement  to  insure  that  all  returns  fea- 
sible under  acceptable  price  differentials  are 
being  made. 

As  a  separate  action,  Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  T. 
McNamara,  formerly  director  of  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  will  conduct  an  Immediate 
review  of  Defense  logistics  and  other  support 
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activities  in  France.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Japan 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  where 
he  feels  further  reductions  might  be  made  in 
personnel,  facilities,  and  materiel  required 
by  these  activities.  No  combat  units  will 
be  redeployed  to  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  study. 


In  siunmary,  the  Department  of  Defense 
continues  to  be  deeply  committed  to  the 
effort  to  rectify  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
position.  We  are  attempting  to  reduce  our 
own  net  expenditures  entering  the  balance 
of  payments  to  the  maximum,  consistent 
with  our  responsibilities  to   others,    to   our 


own  national  security,  and  to  our  own  per- 
sonnel overseas. 

While  our  past  achievements  have  been 
substantial,  we  are  not  satisfied.  We  believe 
that  still  more  can  be  done  and  we  will  strive 
to  do  it. 


U.S.  defense  expenditures  and  receipts  entering  the  international  balance  of  ^yments,  fiscal  years  1961-64 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Expenditures: 

U.S.  forces  and  their  support: 

Ex|)enditures   by    IT.S.    military, 

civilians  and  dependents  ' 

Foreipn  nationals  (direct  and  con- 
tract hire) 

Procurement: 

.Major  equipment 

•»  ronstruction 

Materials    and    supplies    (in- 

^  rlude    POL)  2... 

Operation    and    maintenance 

(other)'   

Other  payments  ' 


19fil 
(actual) 


781.1 

362.2 

61.0 
158.0 

561.3 

521.3 


1062 
(actual) 


771.5 

394.1 

66.7 
121.7 

586.6 

520.0 


1963  1964 

(actual)      (prelim- 
inary) 


Subtotal 2,444.9 


2, 460. 6 


803.2 

432.3 

75.8 
100.9 

558.7 

536.4 


2, 507. 3 


849.2 

423.4 

91.4 
80.0 

474.7 

420.2 
194.3 


2,533. 


Expenditures—  Continued 
Military  assistance  program: 

Offshore  procurement 

N.\TO  infrastructure 

Other 

Subtotal 

.N'et  chanRc  in  dollar-purchased  foreign 
currency  holdings   

Total  expenditures 

Cash  receipts  < , 

Net  adverse  balance  (DOD)... 
Other  expenditures  (.\KC  and  other  agen- 
cies included  in  NATO  definition  of  de- 
fense expenditures) 

Net  adverse  balance  (N'ATO  defi- 
nition)  


1961 
(actual) 


130.9 

104.6 

74.8 


310.3 
-2.0 


2,753.2 
318.9 


2, 434. 3 


343.4 


1962 
(actual) 


100.8 
35.3 
90.6 


1963  1964 

(actual)      (prelim- 
inary) 


118.4 

88.3 

109.0 


117.3 
61.5 
59.0 


226.7 
+13.3 


2, 700. 6 
898.6 


1,802.0 


276.0 


2.777. 


'   I 


2, 078. 0 


315.7 
-6.3 


2,816.7 
1.334.4 


1,482.3 


248.1 


237.8 
-8.0 


2,763.0 
1,273.6 


1,489.4 


134.0 


1, 730. 4 


1,623.4 


'  Includes  expenditures  for  goods  and  services  by  nonanpropriated  fund  activities 

1  In  fiscal  year  1964,  data  for  materials  and  supplies  Include  only  expenditures  for 
O.  A  .\I.  supplies  and  stoclc  fund  purchases. 

'  In  fiscal  year  1964,  "Operation  and  maintenance  (other)"  includes  all  O.  &  M 
payments  not  included  elsewhere  and  "Other  pavments"  includes  expenditures  for 
retired  pay.  claims',  research,  and  development,  industrial  fund  activities,  etc. 

•  Cash  receipts  data  include  only  (1)  sales  of  military  if  ems  through  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  (2)  reimbursements  to  the  United  States  for  logistical  support  of 


United  Nations  forces  and  other  nations'  defense  forces;  and  (3)  sales  of  services  and 
excess  personal  property.  They  do  not  include  estimates  of  receipts  for  nillitarv 
equipment  procured  through  private  U.S.  sources,  except  where  those  :ut  covered  bv 
Bovernmpnt-to-government  agreements;  i.e.,  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ocrinany 

iT™JI  ™«>  r'n  "-T^  r^,  ^^'--  ""'f*'  y^'  "^  d*'»  '»'«"  ''"='"''e  approximately 
$24,000,000  reflecting  barter  transactions. 


U.S.  defense  expenditures  and  receipts  entering  the  international  balance  of  payments,  fiscal  years  1961-64 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 


1961 
(actual) 


Australia' 

Austria.- 

Azores 

Bahrain  Islands 

Belgium -Luxembourg 

Bermuda  Islands 

Canada 

China,  Republic  of 

Denmark-Greenland 

France 

Germany.  Federal  Republic  of 

Greece-.. 

Iceland 

Indochina  ' 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Morocco 

Netherlands. 

Netherlands- Antilles 

Norway 


6.1 

6.8 
39.5 
19.6 
13.1 

396.9 
23.8 
47.5 

299.5 

641.4 

20.5 

14.1 

7.5 

97.7 

409.8 
99.2 
21.4 
35.1 
64.3 
16.9 


1962 
(actual) 


5.6 

5.4 

42.8 

14.0 

14.0 

321.6 

21.7 

37.9 

269.3 

698.6 

12.8 

13.6 

25.8 

85.8 

374.4 

108.9 

19.8 

31.8 

54.0 

lao 


1963 
(actual) 


4.4 

5.4 

34.8 

14.2 

13.1 

322.0 

18.8 

37.5 

256.7 

733.8 

30.3 

10.5 

42.5 

100.3 

384.5 

99.3 

17.5 

29.0 

52.2 

18.7 


1964  (pre- 
liminary) 


10.5 

3.8 

5.4 

31.2 

11.1 

11.7 

272.0 

19.8 

38.5 

231.3 

706.4 

25. 1 

13.9 


95.0 
208.9 
92.9 
11.3 
33.7 
56.  6 
18.9 


Country 


Pakistan 

Philippine  Islands... 

Portugal 

Ai^ukyu  Islands 

^udi  Arabia 

Spain 

Switrerland 

Thailand... 

Trinidad-To  bago 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Venezuela ' .,. 

Vietnam  2 

Other  American  Republics 
Other 


1961 
(actual) 


1962 
(actual) 


Total  expenditures. 
Receipts 


Net  adverse  balance. 


8.2 
44.7 

&4 
84.1 
45.2 
54.6 

8.4 

4.7 

17.0 

66.4 

244.1 


60.6 
170.5 


3,096.6 
318.9 


2,777.7 


6.4 
44.1 

6.8 
97.9 
41.6 
54.7 
5.2 
15.8 
18.4 
56.6 
205.2 


196.3 
(actual) 


1964  (pre- 
limiuuty) 


63.2 
192.9 


2,976.6 
898.6 


2, 078. 0 


4.5 

50.4 

4.4 

101.6 

45.7 

47.8 

7.1 

29.0 

17.0 

45.0 

188.6 


73.7 

224.5 


3,064.8 
1,334.4 


1,739.4 


5.6 

44.8 

3.4 

126.1 
42.1 
46.8 
88 
27.4 
25.0 
62.3 

182.1 
33.2 
56.2 
52.5 

192.7 


2,897.0 
1,273.6 


1,623.4 


'  Included  in  "Other"  through  fiscal  year  1963. 

» Includes  Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam  through  fiscal  year  1963;  beginning  fiscal  year 
Laos  and  Cambodia  included  in  "Other"  and  Vietnam  separately  identified. 


1964, 


•  Included  in  "Other  American  Republics"  through  fiscal  year  1963. 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OP 
CERTAIN  EXPIRING  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  112,  the  Senate  bill  510. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  510) 
to  extend  and  otherwise  amend  certain 
expiring  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  community  health 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  and  insert  "$8,000,000";  on 
page  3,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

(e)  Paragraph  1  of  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates" after  "advance";  by  striking  out  the 
comma  after  the  word  "reimbursement"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(wrlth  necessary  ad- 


justments on  account  of  underpayments  or 
overpayments).";  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  paragraph  the  following  sentence: 
"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  require,  or  authorize  any  requirement  of, 
any  grantee  to  maintain  a  detailed  record  or 
provide  a  detailed  report  with  respect  to  the 
age  of  individuals  vaccinated  with  vaccines 
financed  in  whole  or  part  under  this  section 
so  long  as  such  grantee  maintains  such  rec- 
ords and  makes  such  reports  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  require  of  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals actually  vaccinated  with  such  vac- 
cines and  which  the  Surgeon  General  finds 
that  such  number  does  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  children  estimated  by  him  from  time 
to  time  to  be  within  the  age  group  or  groups 
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eligible  under  this  sectioni  to  receive  such 

vaccines." 

On  page  4,  after  line  1,  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  3.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  Btriking  out  "the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July 
1,  1970",  and  by  striking  out  "any  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1955". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 

Sec  3.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1965.  section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  li964,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  Fuch  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  for  any  year,  as  may  be 
necessary"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not 
to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $10,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  June  30,  1970,". 

(b)  Such  section  is  furtiier  amended  by 
Inserting  "including  necessary  hospital  care, 
and"  immediately  after  "agricultural  migra- 
tory workers  and  their  families,"  in  clause 
(1)  (11)  of  such  section. 

On  page  5,  line  2,  after  "Sec.  4.",  to  in- 
sert "(a)";  and  after  line  5,  to  insert: 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  314  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$2,500,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$5,000,000". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  £is  the  "Oommunity  Health 
Services  Extension  Amendments  of  1965". 

IMMUNIZATION  PBOGRAMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  be- 
fore "$11,000,000"  and  by  inserting  "and  »8,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years" 
immediately  after  "June  30. 1965,".  The  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  June  30,  1964"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1970".  The  third  sentence  of  such 
subsection  Is  amended  by  striking  "and 
tetanus"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"tetanus,  and  measles",  and  by  striking  out 
"under  the  age  of  five  years"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "of  preschool  age". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  grants 
may  also  be  used  to  pay  similar  costs  in  con- 
nection with  immunization  programs  against 
any  other  disease  of  an  Infectious  nature 
which  the  Surgeon  General  finds  represents 
a  major  public  health  problem  In  terms  of 
high  mortality,  morbidity,  disability,  or  epi- 
demic potential  and  to  be  susceptible  of  prac- 
tical elimination  as  a  public  health  problem 
through  inununlzatlon  with  vaccines  or  oth- 
er preventive  agents  which  may  become 
available  In  the  future." 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  limited  dura- 
tion", by  striking  out  "against  poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "against  the 
diseases  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)",  and 
by  striking  out  "who  are  under  the  age  of 


five  years"  and  Inserting 
preschool  age". 


n  lieu  thereof  "of 


(d)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "intensive  community  vaccina- 
tion" wherever  it  appears  in  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Immxxnization' '. 

(e)  Paragraph  1  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates" after  "advance";  by  striking  out  the 
comma  after  the  word  "reimbursement"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  underpajrments 
or  overpayments),";  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  paragraph  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require,  or  authorize  any  require- 
ment of,  any  grantee  to  maintain  a  detailed 
record  or  provide  a  detailed  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  age  of  individuals  vaccinated 
with  vaccines  financed  in  whole  or  part  un- 
der this  section  so  long  as  such  grantee 
maintains  such  records  and  makes  such  re- 
ports as  the  Surgeon  General  may  require 
of  the  number  of  Individuals  actually  vac- 
cinated with  such  vaccines  and  which  the 
Burgeon  General  finds  that  such  number 
does  not  exceed  the  number  of  children  esti- 
mated by  him  from  time  to  time  to  be  within 
the  age  group  or  groups  eligible  under  this 
section  to  receive  such  vaccines." 

MIGRATORY  WORKERS  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1965,  section  310  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1964,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  such  stuns,  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  for  any  year,  as  may  be 
necessary"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not 
to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $10,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  June  30, 1970,". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  "including  necessary  hospital  care, 
and"  immediately  after  "agriculture  migra- 
tory workers  and  their  families,"  In  clause 
( 1 )  ( 11 )  of  such  section. 

GENERAL  PTTBUC  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  314  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first  five  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1961"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "first  six  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30. 1961". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  314  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$2,500,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$5,000,000". 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS  FOR  COMMUNTTY 
HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  316  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "first  five  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1961"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "first  six  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30, 1961". 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
favorably  reported  S.  510,  the  Commu- 
nity Health  Services  Extension  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  This  bill  is  a  part  of  the 
President's  health  program  and  its  enact- 
ment is  urged  by  the  administration. 
When  hearings  were  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  the  spokesmen 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  well  as  numerous  health 
organizations  and  agencies  urged  its 
enactment. 

This  bill  would  extend  four  existing 
grant-in-aid  programs  that  are  author- 
ized by  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 


IMMUNIZATIONS 


Section  2  of  the  bill  would  extend  for 
5  additional  years,  fiscal  years  1966-70, 
the  authority  for  assisting  the  States  in 
financing  immunization  programs 
against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  tetanus,  through  amend- 
ments to  the  Vaccination  Assistance  Act 
of  1962. 

When  we  first  considered  the  legisla- 
tion in  1962,  the  testimony  presented  to 
the  committee  showed  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  children  of  preschool  age 
had  been  vaccinated  against  polio.  Since 
that  time  we  have  made  great  progress. 
The  yearly  number  of  cases  of  polio  be- 
tween 1954  and  1964  is  down  from  38,- 
476  to  121,  and  decreases  in  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  tetanus  are  also  re- 
ported. 

We  know  what  a  terrible  disease  polio 
has  been,  how  contagious  it  has  been, 
how  much  heartache  and  suffering  have 
resulted  from  it,  and  the  large  number 
of  deaths  it  has  caused.  During  the 
past  year,  due  to  the  new  vaccine  and 
the  great  program  inaugurated  by  Con- 
gress, and  in  large  measure  due  to  that 
program,  there  were  only  121  cases  of 
polio,  whereas  10  years  ago  the  number 
of  cases  was  38,476. 

But  while  our  progress  is  gratifying, 
much  more  work  remains  to  be  done. 
Two-thirds  of  the  children  of  preschool 
age  have  been  immunized  against  p>olio. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  in- 
tensify our  efforts  and  reach  the  remain- 
ing one-third  of  the  preschool  children 
who  remain  unprotected  against  the 
crippling  disease  of  polio,  a  disease  that 
can  be  conquered. 

Since  this  legislation  was  enacted  in 
1962,  a  vaccine  against  measles  has  be- 
come available.  We  are  proposing,  there- 
fore, to  add  measles  as  a  disease  that 
may  be  included  in  immunization  pro- 
grams. 

Each  year  some  4  million  individuals 
in  the  United  States  are  afflicted  with 
measles.  Not  only  does  measles  result  in 
many  deaths,  but  it  also  results  in  resid- 
ual brain  damage  and  other  residual 
damage  to  the  human  body.  Physicians 
estimate  there  is  some  residual  brain 
damage  in  1  of  every  1,000  cases  of 
measles,  and  some  400  deaths  are  attrib- 
uted to  measles  each  year. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate  to 
know  that  a  precedent  for  this  kind  of 
legislation  was  set  for  Congress  as  far 
back  as  February  27,  1813,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  immortal  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. He  gave  material  assistance  in  in- 
troducing smallpox  vaccination  in 
America.  The  act  of  1813  authorized 
any  citizen  to  apply  for  vaccine  matter 
through  post  ofiBces  and  exempted  mail 
carrying  vaccine  matter  from  postage 
fees. 

The  bill  as  introduced  provided  for  an 
open  end  on  appropriations.  However, 
the  committee  recommends  an  authori- 
zation of  $8  million  for  each  of  the  5 
years,  which  is  $3  million  less  than  the 
$11  million  authorized  for  the  present 
year,  fiscal  1965. 

MIGRATORY   WORKERS'  HEALTH   SERVICE 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  extend  for 
5  additional  years,  fiscal  years  1966-70. 
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the  program  of  grants  authorized  by 
Public  Law  87-692  to  assist  In  financing 
health  services  for  domestic  migratory 
agricultural  workers  and  their  families. 

The  htalth  services  provided  by  this 
program  are  largely  of  a  public  health 
nature,  such  as  maternal  and  child 
health  clinics,  vaccination  programs, 
and  case-finding  surveys  in  such  areas 
as  tuberculosis. 

Information  presented  at  the  hearings 
showed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  health  services  pro- 
vided to  include  hospitalization  in  short- 
term  hospitals.  Hospitals  located  in 
areas  with  heavy  concentrations  of  mi- 
gratory workers  have  great  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  expenses  involved  in  pro- 
viding emergency  medical  care  to  mi- 
grant workers  whose  incomes  are  very 
limited. 

The  committee  recommends,  there- 
fore, that  hospital  care  be  Included 
among  the  health  services  financed  with 
Federal  assistance. 

The  fact  that  the  bracero  program 
has  been  terminated  will,  according  to 
testimony  before  the  legislative  commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
increase  the  demand  for  additional 
domestic  migratory  farmworkers.  Also, 
the  demand  for  funds  will  increase  as 
more  counties  participate  under  the 
program.  At  present  only  100  of  the 
1,000  counties  with  significant  numbers 
of  migratory  health  workers  are  receiv- 
ing health  services  through  the  program. 
The  funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1965 
for  migrant  workers  health  grants  will 
not  be  enough  to  fund  the  approved  ap- 
plications on  hand  as  of  January  1,  1965. 

In  approving  a  5-year  extension  in  the 
program  of  project  grants  for  health 
services  for  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  the  committee  recommends  ap- 
propriation authorizations  of  $7  million 
for  1966,  $8  million  for  1967.  $9  million 
for  1968.  and  $10  million  each  for  1969 
and  1970.  S.  510  as  introduced  author- 
ized such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in 
each  of  the  5  years. 

FORM^T^  GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Section  4  would  extend  for  1  additional 
year,  fiscal  year  1967,  the  formula  grants 
for  general  assistance,  mental  health, 
dental  health,  radiological  health,  chron- 
ic diseases,  and  public  health  schools.  No 
change  in  the  overall  annual  authoriza- 
tion of  $50  million  is  proposed. 

Only  a  1-year  extension  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  two  major  studies. 

One  of  these  major  studies  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Association  of  State 
and  Territorial  Health  Officers. 

In  addition,  the  4-year  study  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Community 
Health  Services  will  be  completed  within 
a  year.  This  study  to  develop  improved 
methods  of  providing  community  health 
services  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
well -qualified  Mr.  Marlon  Folsom.  The 
sponsors  are  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  the  National  Health 
Council. 

In  the  case  of  the  formula  grants  for 
schools  of  public  health,  however,  the 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  defer 
action  would  not  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest.    It  is  recommended,  therefore, 


that  the  subceiling  of  $2,500,000  ear- 
marked for  schools  of  public  health  un- 
der section  314(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Sei-vice  Act  be  raised  to  $5  million  with 
no  increase  in  the  overall  appropriation 
authorization  of  $50  million  under  such 
section. 

The  12  schools  of  public  health  are  a 
national  resource.  They  serve  as  a  source 
of  professional  public  health  personnel 
for  all  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  for  all  of  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Senators  may  recall  that  there  are  only 
12  schools  of  public  health  in  the  en- 
tire United  States.  In  other  words,  of 
the  50  States,  only  lO  have  schools  of 
public  health;  the  remaining  40  States 
must  look  to  the  12  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  doctors  and  public  health  nurses, 
public  health  technicians,  and  other  pub- 
lic health  employees  that  they  must  have. 

Last  year  Congress  approved  the  grad- 
uate public  health  training  amendments 
of  1964  that  more  than  doubles  the  Fed- 
eral support  for  public  health  training. 
The  resultant  expansion  in  professional 
public  health  students  requires  additional 
support  to  the  schools  of  public  health 
if  they  are  to  maintain  the  high  level  of 
training  that  is  now  offered. 

In  the  near  future  two  new  schools  of 
public  health  will  be  established.  Unless 
the  formula  grants  are  increased  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  amounts  avail- 
able to  the  12  existing  schools  of  public 
health. 

PROJECT    GRANTS    FOR    COMMUNITY    HEALTH 
SERVICES 

The  program  of  project  grants  for 
community  health  services  were  author- 
ized by  the  Community  Health  Services 
and  Facilities  Act  of  1961— Public  Law 
87-395.  These  grants  finance  studies, 
experiments,  and  demonstrations  for  the 
development  of  improved  methods  of  pro- 
viding health  services  to  the  chronically 
ill  or  aged  persons. 

Since  these  project  grants,  as  well  as 
the  formula  grants  under  section  314(c) , 
are  being  studied  by  the  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial Health  Officers  Association  and 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Com- 
munity Health  Services,  this  committee 
recommends  no  change  at  this  time  in 
the  annual  appropriation  authorization 
of  $10  million  and  a  1-year  extension 
until  June  30, 1967. 

HEARINGS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  con- 
ducted hearings  on  S.  510  on  January  27, 
1965.  Representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  Its  Public  Health  Service  appeared 
and  testified  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
that  is  a  part  of  the  President's  health 
program. 

The  enactment  of  the  legislation  was 
also  urged  by^the  Association  of  Schools 
of  Public  Health,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  State  and  Terri- 
torial Health  Officers  Association,  the 
American  Dental  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Dental  Schools,  and 
by  interested  individuals. 

In  testimony  on  an  identical  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  Ameri- 


can Medical  Association  recommended 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  and  the 
extension  of  the  four  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

AtTTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

S.  510  would  add  $144  million  in 
appropriation  authorization  over  the 
years  1966-70.  The  existing  authoriza- 
tion of  $74  million  for  fiscal  year  1965  for 
the  four  programs  would  increase  to  $75 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  to  $76 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1968  the  committee 
will  reconsider  the  appropriation  au- 
thorizations for  the  formula  grants  un- 
der section  314(c)  and  the  project  grants 
under  section  316.  The  present  bill  does 
not  include  authorizations  for  either  of 
these  grant  programs  for  1968.  1969,  or 
1970.  The  authorization  under  S.  510  for 
those  years,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  $17 
million  in  the  case  of  1968  and  to  $18 
million  for  each  of  the  years  1969  and 
1970. 

When  these  programs  come  to  an  end 
after  another  year,  there  will  be  further 
study  and  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee and  by  Congress. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  an  extremely  valuable  and  important 
one  in  respect  of  certain  existing  grants- 
in-aid  programs.  The  provisions  with 
respect  to  migratory  workers  and  with 
respect  to  immunization  are  very  impor- 
tant programs  throughout  the  country. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Immunization  program — and  this  willJae 
important  in  a  number  of  States,  as  it  is 
in  my  State — we  have  made  certain 
changes  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of 
children  which  opens  the  program  to 
more  children.  In  short,  we  are  dealing 
with  preschool  age  children,  instead  of 
children  under  5  years  of  age.  Also,  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  will  permit 
the  Surgeon  General  to  relax  the  most 
burdensome  bookkeeping  requirements 
now  imposed  as  to  the  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren who  receive  federally  financed  in- 
oculations. The  Association  of  State 
Health  Officers  had  testified  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  these  requirements  presently 
impose.  This  amendment  will  overcome 
the  difficulty  presented  in  cases  in  which, 
through  fault  of  no  one,  a  child  requires 
immunization  even  though  he  has  passed 
the  age  limit  in  the  act. 

I  call  attention  to  the  significant  in- 
clusion by  the  bill  of  measles  within  the 
immunization  program. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  on  my  mo- 
tion the  annual  authorization  for  the 
section  314  general  public  health  serv- 
ices program  has  been  increased  from 
$2.5  to  $5  million.  This  proposal  was 
almost  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  distinguished  witnesses  at  our  hear- 
ings and  by  many  other  authorities  in 
this  field. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  know 
it  is  an  excellent  bill.  It  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  me  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the 
bill.  I  have  every  expectation  and  hope 
that  it  may  have  favorable  action  in  the 
House  and  speedily  become  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).    The  question 
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is  on  agreeing  to  the  nrst  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  510)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

FOREIGN  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  that  I  pre- 
sented on  March  10  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  during  hearings  on  foreign-oil 
imports  and  a  statement  to  the  same 
hearing  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Mull,  Jr.,  of  Wichita, 
Kans.,  chairman  of  the  Liaison  Commit- 
tee of  Cooperating  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  John  G.  Tower  to 

THE    Secretary    of   the    Interior    During 

Hearings    on    Foreign   On-    Imports    for 

March  10,  1965  i 

As  you  know,  my  Stati  is  the  largest  oil 
producing  State  in  the  Nation.  It  has  also 
suffered  more  than  any  other  State  in  re- 
gard to  the  drastically  declining  oil  and  gas 
industry. 

Since  I  have  been  in  tha  U.S.  Senate,  I  have 
received  reams  of  mail  ahd  telegrams,  hun- 
dreds of  telephone  calls,  plus  the  many  peo- 
ple who  have  called  on  me  in  my  office  con- 
cerned with  the  declining  oil  industry  and 
the  results  that  this  situation  has  produced. 

In  my  hometown  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex., 
vou  will  find  former  drilling  contractors 
working  as  bank  tellers,  geologists  working 
in  grocery  stores,  petroleum  engineers  work- 
ing as  bookkeepers,  and  others  in  the  in- 
dustry working  in  field*  other  than  their 
own. 

There  are  other  results  as  well.  Due  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  this  vital  Industry, 
retail  establishments  amd,  in  fact,  whole 
towns  are  suffering.  Business  volume  is 
down,  real  estate  values  pje  down,  bank  de- 
posits are  dowai;  in  fact,  the  whole  economic 
picture  in  the  affected  areas  Is  down. 

For  some  time  the  Independent  oil  pro- 
ducer has  pleaded  for  help.  No  help  has 
come  forth.  The  major  ^ause  of  their  prob- 
lem is  the  excessive  oil  import  policy  of  this 
administration. 

Total  oil  imports  must  be  frozen,  or  rolled 
back  if  feasible,  until  health  of  the  domestic 
oil  producing  industry  has  been  restored  and 
the  trend  toward  greater  exploratory  drilling 

assured.  In  addition,  appropriate  means 
must  be  found  and  applied  to  neutralize 
the  economic  advantage  of  foreign -produced 
oil  brought  into  this  country.  The  present 
system  is  not  working,  and  additional  patch- 
work in  what  is  already  a  crazy  quilt  of  spe- 
cial deals  is  not  the  answer. 

Today  you  have  appearing  before  you  the 
leadership  of  the  Independent  oil  Industry, 

testifying  in  behalf  of  their  failing  industry. 


I  ask  you  to  give  your  fullest  attention  to 
their  problems  and  to  develop  policies  cur- 
tailing oil  imports  so  this  vital  industry 
which  is  so  Important  to  our  national  secu- 
rity may  siirvive.     

Statement  Before  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C,  Re  U.S.  Oil 
Import  Program  by  J.  A.  Mitll,  Jr.,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  Chairman,  Liaison  Committee  of 
Cooperating  Oil  &  Gas  Associations, 
^URCH  10-11,  1965 

"An  Appraisal  of  the  Petrolevun  Industry  of 
the  United  States"  (January  1965)  by  John 
M.  Kelly  of  the.  Department  of  Interior, 
states  that  the  oU  .industry  is  in  excellent 
condition  and  that  Imports  are  in  balance. 
Unfortunately  these  statements  are  not  true. 
The  12-2  ratio  is  terribly  out  of  balance 
because  of  loopholes  and  exceptions  and  only 
pertains  to  zones  1  through  4  or  only  45  per- 
cent of  total  imports.  It  is  true  that  major 
Integrated  importing  oil  companies  are 
showing  the  highest  incomes  ever  experi- 
enced. But  left  out  and  given  no  considera- 
tion are  two  segments  of  the  business  we 
consider  of  utmost  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

The  independent  oilman  and  independent 
refiner  are  dead  ducks.  The  reason  that 
imports  are  even  partially  in  balance  is  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  considers  off- 
shore drilling  as  interior  oil — 85  percent  of 
the  national  growth  has  been  offshore.  The 
independent  oilman  essentially  cannot  par- 
ticipate In  offshore  drilling  because  costs  for 
leases  and  drilling  start  in  the  millions.  The 
same  integrated  major  companies  who  Import 
oil  also  own  the  offshore  oil,  and  since  the 
import  formula  calls  for  a  ratio  it  Is  Immedi- 
ately apparent  that  as  a  major  integrated 
company  Increases  its  offshore  production  It 
automatically  can  increase  Its  imports.  In 
other  words,  the  faster  they  dig  in  the  gulf 
the  more  foreign  oil  they  can  bring  in.  They 
gain  from  both  ends  of  the  deal. 

Sandwiched  between  these  two  proposi- 
tions is  the  Independent  oilman.  He  has 
had  no  growth— but  instead  has  lost  his 
market  because  the  major  companies  are 
taking  their  markets  where  they  have  their 
oil.  Kansas,  for  example,  5  years  ago  had 
a  demand  of  327,000  barrels  per  day— this 
month  there  is  a  demand  for  280,000. 

The  independent  has  found  ever  Increas- 
ing costs  of  steel  and  labor— in  fact,  every 
item  associated  with  his  business  has  gone 
up  and  up.  The  only  exception  to  his 
Increasing  costs  is  drilling  and  the  independ- 
ent owns  the  rigs.  Yet  the  price  of  the  inde- 
pendents produce  has  continued  to  deterio- 
rate through  actual  price  cuts,  pipeline 
handling  charges,  amortization  of  pipelines 
and  actual  loss  of  market. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  In- 
dependent oilman  historically  has  found 
85  percent  of  all  new  reserves  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States.  Today,  essen- 
tially no  new  reserves  are  being  found.  A 
typical  State  has  lost  reserves  of  an  average 
of  30  million  barrels  per  year  and  the 
trend  swings  downward.  Kansas  had  169 
rigs  running  5  years  ago— today  there  are 
42  rigs  running.  The  Independent  oil  busi- 
ness is  being  deserted  like  rats  leaving  a 
sinking  ship.  Our  colleges  throughout  the 
Nation  reflect  that  students  are  shying  com- 
pletely away  from  geology  and  petroleum 
engineering.  In  fact  some  of  the  schools  are 
closing  these  departments. 

Within  the  next  30  days  46  rigs  are  being 
auctioned  In  Texas.  These  rigs  are  being 
sold  piecemeal  to  replace  parts  on  rigs  for- 
tunate enough  to  still  have  work.  They  will 
bring  approximately  15  percent  of  value.  No 
new  equipment  is  being  sold. 

What  does  this  mean  to  a  State  like  Kan- 
sas where  oil  is  the  second  largest  industry? 
Many  counties  within  the  State  receive  as 
high  as  47  percent  of  tax  revenue  from  oil, 
but  no  wells  are  being  driUed  and  no  new 


reserves  are  being  found.  It  Is  obvious  since 
oil  Is  a  diminishing  supply  that  these  coun- 
ties within  a  few  short  years  must  find  a 
new  source  of  47  percent  of  tax  revenue. 
County  assessors  are  frantic  In  their  attempt 
to  maintain  Income  Impossible  to  obtain. 
You  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip.  The 
effects  are  beginning  to  be  felt  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  it  is  the  concern  of  every 
citizen  because  he  is  going  to  have  to  bear 
this  tax  burden. 

Mr.  Kelly,  and  others,  have  passed  off  the 
demise  of  the  independent  oilman  as  due 
to  inefficiency.  The  simple  answer  to  this 
Is  that  there  is  hardly  an  Independent  oil- 
man in  business  today  who  does  not  have  as 
an  active  partner  a  major  Importing  oil  com- 
f>any,  and  if  the  Independent  were  not  effi- 
cient, in  fact  much  more  efficient  than  the 
major  oU  company,  he  would  not  be  left  in 
the  position  of  operator.  Efficiency  is  not 
the  answer.  The  answer  is  that  conditions 
are  such  that  It  Is  impossible  for  him  to 
compete.  , 

We  point  out  that  the  ^2  largest  major 
Importing  oil  companies  in  1962  paid  an 
average  of  4  percent — due  largely  to  tax 
credits  on  foreign  oil — credits  not  allowed  to 
the  independent  because  he  cannot  own  for- 
eign oil.  At  the  same  time  the  10  largest 
nonoll  companies,  such  as  General  Motors, 
In  this  same  year  paid  an  average  of  44  per- 
cent.    The   answer   Is   obvious. 

We  contend  that  every  barrel  of  foreign 
oil  brought  into  the  United  States  is  a  $1.50 
gift  to  the  importing  company  and  the  inde- 
pendent oilman  gets  absolutely  no  benefit. 
Compete?  Impossible.  Gentlemen,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  neutralize  the  advan- 
tage of  foreign  oil  Immediately. 

The  independent  oilman  observes,  without 
understanding  and  without  explanation,  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  imports:  Canada,  Mexico, 
Venezuela.  Frankly,  we  do  not  know  who 
Mr.  State  Department  Is.  We  cannot  find 
him.  consult  with  him,  or  question  the  mo- 
tives behind  decisions.  Nor  can  we  under- 
stand imports  that,  as  far  as  we  can  deter- 
mine, do  not  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
but  certainly  eliminate  our  market. 

We  point  out  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense buys  216,000  barrels  per  day  of  foreign 
oil.  Why  can't  at  least  a  portion  of  this  be 
bought  from  the  interior  of  the  United 
States? 

We  now  seriously  wonder  If  the  small  in- 
dependent enterpriser,  who  built  this  great 
Nation,  is  considered  dispensable.  Because 
we  note,  with  fear,  many  others  In  our  same 
category  suffering  from  imports:  cattle,  wool, 
steel,  textiles,  coal,  soft  woods,  glass  and 
even  cotton.  If  the  independent  oilman  Is 
dispensable  and  is  being  wiped  out— then 
what  is  the  result  to  the  Nation? 

How  Important  is  it  that  our  military  ma- 
chine be  powered  by  interior  oil?  In  case  of 
a  war  how  long  could  the  Nation  depend 
upon  getting  oil  from  the  east,  from  Vene- 
zuela, or  even  from  the  gulf  offshore?  Could 
we  expect  to  get  oil  from  Canada  when  Can- 
ada onlv  produces  75  percent  of  its  consump- 
tion, but  exports  to  the  United  States  300,000 
barrels  per  day? 

We  are  not  authorities  on  mUitary  mat- 
ters, but  we  do  know  that  we  don't  have  the 
reserves  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  (eliminating  offshore)  to  maintain  do- 
mestic consumption,  let  alone  a  war  machine. 
Our  decrease  in  reserves  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  are  alarming,  and  we 
reiterate,  historically  85  percent  of  new  re- 
serves has  been  found  by  the  independent 
oilman. 

Although  we  do  not  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Independent  refiners,  we  are  well  aware  that 
if  he  suffers,  we  suffer.  The  independent 
refiner  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  today,  In  our  opinion,  is  dying  a  slow 
death,  and  is  barely  kept  alive  by  import 
quotas  allowed   them.     We  are   weU  aware 
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that  Canada  5  years  ago  had  five  healthy 
Independent  refineries  while  today  there  are 
none.  Canada  had  no  import  quota  allotted 
to  these  refineries — they  died  quickly. 

It  appears  to  us  that  since  the  general 
public  has  objected  strongly  to  the  money 
giveaway  program,  a  new  device  has  been 
found — giveaway  markets,  and  that  we,  the 
Independent  oilmen,  are  paying  the  bill  with 
our  lives,  as  well  as  other  small  businesses  in 
other  related  industries. 

We  look  at  recent  events  in  regards  to 
Puerto  Rico  as  outrageous. 

CONCLUSION 

In  our  role  as  citizens  of  this  great  coun- 
try we  view  with  alarm  the  Nation's  im- 
balance of  payments.  We  know  that  oil  Im- 
ports are  the  biggest  factor  In  this  problem. 
The  elimination  of  the  individual  business- 
man and  the  imbalance  of  payments  spells 
only  one  thing  to  us — disaster. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  addition.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
Honorable  John  Connally,  Grovernor  of 
Texas,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  John  B.  Connally.  Governob 
OF  Texas.  Appearing  as  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission,  at  Oil  Im- 
port Administration  Hearings,  March  10- 
11,  1965,  Washngton,  D.C. 
My  name  is  John  B.  Connally.  I  appear 
before  you  today  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission. 

The  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission, 
the  Nation's  largest  compact,  was  created  in 
1935  and  now  consists  of  30  member  States, 
and  2  States  that  are  associate  members.  The 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  conservation  of  oU  and  gas  and 
to  the  prevention  of  physical  waste  of  these 
resources.  In  addition,  each  State  desires 
to  do  all  within  its  power  to  help  maintain 
the  petroleum  self-sufHciency  of  the  United 
States.  The  strength  and  world  leadership  of 
the  United  States  is  dependent  greatly  upon 
the  continued  availability  of  sufficient  do- 
mestic reserves  of  oil  and  gas  to  meet  our 
civilian  and  military  requirements  of  these 
energy  sources. 

This  compact  Is  vitally  interested  In  these 
proceedings  before  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  appear  here  today  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  executive  committee  of  the  com- 
pact to  aid  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  mandatory 
oil  import  control  program. 

The  mandatory  oil  import  program  came 
Into  being  6  years  ago  today  pursuant  to 
Executive  Proclamation  No.  3279.  One  only 
needs  to  look  at  the  proclamation  and  Its 
factual  support  embodied  in  the  findings  of 
the  Cabinet  Fuels  Study  Committee  to  de- 
termine the  economic  conditions  that  existed 
In  relation  to  a  need  for  a  program. 

It  was  determined  in  1959  that  the  domes- 
tic oil  Industry  was  in  a  deteriorating  con- 
dition, and  by  reason  thereof  national  secu- 
rity was  endangered.  To  properly  assess  and 
evaluate  the  program  in  relation  to  purpose 
we  must  look  today  at  the  conditions  that 
caused  so  much  alarm  In  1959. 

To  begin  with,  no  one  can  successfully  re- 
fute the  oft  announced  proposition  that  an 
adequacy  of  available  energy  within  the  four 
corners  of  our  Nation  Is  essential  to  our  secu- 
rity— our  probable  survival.  Great  concern 
was  expressed  in  1959  because: 

1.  The  number  of  wells  then  being  drilled 
In  the  United  States  was  not  keeping  pace 
with  prior  years. 

2.  Domestic  production  was  not  being  per- 
mitted its  Just  position  in  the  marketplace 
in  relation  to  increased  demand. 


3.  Additions  to  recoverable  reserves  were 
not  being  made  in  relation  to  Increased  with- 
drawals. 

4.  The  number  of  active  drilling  rigs  in 
operation  in  1959  was  declining  alarmingly 
In  relation  to  a  healthy  economic  Index. 

These  areas  are  the  legal  and  factual  basis 
of  the  program  concept.  If  improvement 
has  not  been  had  In  these  valid  areas  of 
assessment,  then  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  requires  an 
open-minded  look  toward  meaningful 
changes.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  In 
taking  that  look  here  today. 

This  program  is  not  for  the  oil  producer — 
the  oil  refiner — the  oil  marketer — the  oil 
State — the  oil  transporter — the  industrial 
consumer — or  the  domestic  consumer.  It  Is 
a  national  security  program  to  serve  the  best 
Interest  of  all  the  people. 

Because  of  demands  for  ever  and  ever  more 
energy  at  the  marketplace  (see  charts,  not 
printed  in  the  Record)  we  must  fashion  an 
economic  climate  that  will  supply  these 
energy  needs.  Now  Is  the  time.  I  believe 
our  ingenuity  will  not  be  overtaxed  In  doing 
this. 

Standards  and  guides  must  be  set  up  to 
serve  announced  aims  and  objectives  with- 
out favoritism.  Exceptions  at  the  whim  and 
fancy  of  an  administration  will  not  serve  the 
public  interest. 

A  competitive  industry  must  be  main- 
tained. Government  powers  must  not  be 
used  to  destroy — they  are  to  protect. 

The  Federal  Government  determines  the 
level  of  Imports.  This  level  cannot  and  must 
not  be  watered  by  various  exemptions.  I 
doubt  that  a  domestic  barrel  of  oil  that  has 
been  displaced  at  the  marketplace  knows 
whether  he  is  the  victim  of  "Brownsville 
turnaround,"  "Canadian  exempt,"  "historical 
broker  quota,"  "closed  down  refinery  with 
quota,"  or  any  other  myriad  of  administra- 
tion rules  permitting  foreign  oil  to  come  into 
the  United  States. 

In  December  of  1964,  3  months  ago,  the 
Governors'  Special  Study  Committee  of  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission  released 
its  "Study  of  Conservation  of  Oil  and  Gas  in 
the  United  States."  This  document  is  quite 
complete  in  its  analysis  of  the  young  petro- 
leum industry  and  the  remarkably  rapid 
progress  that  the  States  have  made  In  Im- 
proving their  conservation  regulations  con- 
sistent with  rapidly  improving  technology. 

A  little  over  1  month  ago  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  released  the  very  fine  publica- 
tion entitled,  "An  Appraisal  of  the  Petroleum 
Industry  of  the  United  States — January 
1965." 

This  document  Is  a  factual,  accurate,  and 
concise  summary  of  the  trends  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  of  the  United  States  In  recent 
years  and  contains,  in  my  Judgment,  a  rea- 
sonable forecast  of  our  future  needs  for  oil 
and  gas  for  the  17  year  period  1964  through 
1980. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  remarks  here  today, 
I  have  taken  certain  of  the  more  pertinent 
figures  from  your  appraisal  in  order  to  bring 
into  sharp  focus  the  awesome  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  will 
also  express  the  views  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission  as  they  relate  to  that 
responsibility. 

These  figures  are  graphically  portrayed  on 
several  charts  (not  printed  In  the  Record). 
The  first  chart  Is  entitled  "Annual  U.S. 
Energy  Consumption."  The  left  half  of  this 
chart  shows  the  participation  by  the  major 
energy  sources  In  the  total  U.S.  energy  con- 
sumption. 

In  1950,  the  total  energy  consumption  In 
the  United  States  was  34.1  quadrillion  B.t.u. 

Oil  and  natural  gas  liquids  supplied  13.5 
quadrillion  B.t.u..  or  39.5  percent  of  the  total. 

Natviral  gas  supplied  another  6.2  quadril- 
Hon  B.t.u.,  or  18  percent  of  the  total. 


Oil  and  gas  was  the  source  of  57.5  per- 
cent  of  Edl  the  energy  consumed  in  the 
United  States  that  year. 

By  1963  total  energy  consumption  had 
risen  almost  50  percent  above  the  1950  level 
to  49.8   quadrUllon  B.t.u. 

That  year,  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids  sup- 
plied 21.3  quadrillion  B.t.u.,  or  44  percent 
of  the  total. 

Natural  gas  supplied  14.1  quadrillion 
B.t.u..  or  30  percent  of  the  total. 

Oil  and  gas  and  gas  liquids  supplied  74  per- 
cent  of  all  the  energy  consumed  In  the 
United  States  In  1963. 

On  the  right-hand  half  of  this  chart  are 
the  projections  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  our  needs  to  1980.  By  that  time 
17  years  from  1963,  our  total  energy  require- 
ment is  estimated  to  be  85  quadrillion  B.t.u. 
or  70  percent  more  than  we  actually  con- 
sumed In  1963. 

If  oil  and  gas  continue  to  serve  about  the 
same  percentage  of  the  energy  market  that 
they  now  do,  oil  and  gas  liquid  requirements 
in  1980  will  be  63  percent  greater  than  1963 
and  gas  consumption  will  increase  74  per- 
cent over  1963.  In  terms  of  volume,  this 
means  that  the  total  liquid  hydrocarbon 
supply  must  Increase  from  10.8  million  bar- 
rels per  day  in  1963  to  17.6  million  barrels 
per  day  in  1980. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
growing  every  minute  and  at  an  ever  Increas- 
ing rate.  The  even  greater  expansion  ot 
technology  in  the  phases  of  domestic  and 
Industrial  life  on  this  planet  has  resulted  in 
the  widespread  use  of  petroleum  and  other 
fossil  fuels  performing  more  work  today, 
cheaper  and  more  effectively  than  yesterday. 
In  1900  there  were  about  8,000  automobiles 
in  the  United  States.  In  1935.  the  year  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission  was  cre- 
ated, automobile  registrations  totaled  about 
22 '/2  million  and  at  the  end  of  1963.  there 
were  about  69  million  automobiles  registered 
or  enough  so  that  our  entire  population  can 
be  riding  at  the  same  time  with  no  more 
than  3  people  in  each  car. 

The  second  chart  Is  entitled  "Distribution 
of  the  U.S.  Oil  (Liquid  Hydrocarbon)  Sup- 
ply" and  shows,  on  the  left  side,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  past  oil  supply  between  do- 
mestic sources  and  Imports. 

Domestic  crude  oil,  condensate,  and  nat- 
ural gas  liquid  production  rose  from  5.9 
millions  barrels  per  day  in  1950  to  a  little 
over  8.6  million  barrels  per  day  in  1963,  or 
about  46  percent.  During  this  same  period 
Imports  rose  from  850,000  barrels  daily  to 
2.13  million  barrels  daily,  or  251  percent. 
This  gain  In  the  level  of  Imports  is  reflected 
in  the  decrease  of  the  total  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon supply  that  came  from  domestic  sources. 
In  1950  domestic  liquids  (oils,  condensate, 
and  gas  liquids)  amounted  to  87.4  percent 
of  the  total  supply  and  In  1963  domestic 
liquids  decreased  to  80  percent  of  the  total 
supply. 

The  right  side  of  this  chart  Is  a  projection 
of  the  estimated  future  requirements  of 
liquid  hydrocarbons  for  the  17-year  period 
1964  through  1980.  By  1980,  according  to 
your  projection,  the  total  hydrocarbon  liquid 
requirement  is  estimated  to  be  17.6  million 
barrels  dally.  Of  this  amount  some  2.2  mil- 
lion barrels  daily  will  be  supplied  by  nat- 
ural gas  liquids.  The  remaining  15.4  million 
barrels  a  day  is  to  be  supplied  from  domestic 
reserves  of  oil  and  condensate  and  oil  and 
products  imported  from  foreign  sources. 
Although  your  appraisal  projects  these  vol- 
umes on  the  basis  of  a  continuation  of  the 
existing  level  of  imports,  it  is  probable  that 
your  assessment  of  the  program  during  the 
past  6  years  will  result  in  some  change  from 
the  present  level.  For  that  reason,  I  have 
not  projected  the  extent  of  domestic  oil 
that  will  be  produced  to  supply  the  U.S. 
demand  on  this  particular  chart. 

The  third  chart  Is  entitled  "Domestic 
Liquid  Hydrocarbon  Reserves"  and,  as  do  the 
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first  two  charts,  graphicalli'  portrays  the  very 
important  historical  reserve  trends  from 
1950  through  1963. 

The  bottom  black  line  represents  the  year- 
ly domestic  production  of  oil,  condensate, 
and  gas  liquids.  Superimposed  on  this  plot 
by  the  red  line  is  the  yearly  addition  to 
liquid  reserves  as  reported  by  the  API  and 
the  AGA.  While  the  trend  In  production  has 
been  steadily  upward,  the  general  trend  of  re- 
serve additions  since  1950  has  been  down- 
ward. While  we  are  producing  more  and 
more,  our  reserve  replacements  are  less  and 
less  In  1957,  and  again  In  1962  and  1963, 
reserve  additions  were  not  large  enough  to  re- 
place production. 

At  the  top  of  the  graph,  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon reserves  at  yearend  have  shown  very 
little  growth  since  1959,  since  reserve  addi- 
tions have  essentially  equ&led  production  in 
the  1960-63  period.  The  ratio  of  reserves 
to  production  (the  green  line)  has  shown  a 
decline  from  around  14  to  1  In  1950  to  12  to  1 
in  1963. 

Looking  ahead,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  fore- 
cast of  domestic  liquids  production  indicates 
a  growth  from  3.29  billion  barrels  in  1965  to 
4.98  billion  barrels  in  1980.  If  the  assump- 
tion is  made  that  maintenance  of  a  reserve-to 
production  ratio  of  12  to  I  Is  desirable,  then 
reserve  additions  must  soon  take  a  radical 
upward  turn  and  continue  increasing  to  a 
level  of  5.94  billion  barrete  per  year  In  1980. 
This  would  provide  an  Increasing  trend  of 
yearend  reserves  as  shown  at  the  top  of  the 
Illustration,  reaching  60  j billion  barrels  by 
1980.  ! 

The  Incentive  required  to  produce  this  level 
of  reserve  additions  does  hot  now  exist.  In- 
deed, the  ability  of  industry  to  accomplish 
this  level  of  reserve  Additions,  regardless  of 
incentives,  may  be  open  to  serious  question. 
An  important  point,  how&ver,  is  that  if  we 
are  to  do  no  better  than  replace  future 
withdrawals  (the  lower  red  and  black  lines 
would  coincide),  industry  must  certainly  be 
encouraged  to  accelerate  Its  activity  in  the 
area  of  exploring  for  new  reserves. 

As  shown  In  the  lower  ttox,  replacement  of 
withdrawals  would  require  yearly  reserve  ad- 
ditions of  4.1  billion  barriels  per  year  In  the 
1964-80  period,  compared  to  the  average  ad- 
ditional rate  of  3.5  billiaa  barrels  per  year 
from  1950  to  1963.  If  we  only  replace  with- 
drawals in  the  1964-80  period,  the  reserves- 
to-productlon  ratio  would  fall  from  12  to  1  in 
1963,  to  7.8  to  1  in  1980.  A  7.8-to-l  ratio  of 
reserves  to  production  itnplies  that  little  or 
no  spare  capacity  remains. 

The  fact  that  some  incentive  is  needed  in 
the  area  of  exploration  activity  is  shown  on 
the  next  chart  (chart  No.  4).  Plotted  here 
is  the  trend  of  exploratory  drilling  and  geo- 
physical activity  In  the  United  States.  Ex- 
ploratory drilling  climbed  from  10,300  wells 
in  1950  to  16,200  In  19IS6,  and  has  since 
declined  to  a.  level  of  10,700  wells  In  1962 
and  1963. 

The  decline  In  exploratory  drilling  Is  not 
surprising  In  view  of  the  decline  In  seismo- 
graph, gravlmeter.  and  magnetic  crews  work- 
ing In  the  United  States,  Until  the  down- 
ward trend  of  this  basic  exploratory  activity 
is  arrested,  little  hope  can  be  held  out  for  a 
significant  long-term  increase  in  exploratory 
drilling  levels.  The  decline  In  exploratory 
drilling  in  spite  of  rapidly  increasing  con- 
sumption, has  in  turn  provided  fewer  devel- 
opment well  locations,  so  that  the  level  of 
total  wells  drilled  in  the  United  States  has 
been  affected,  as  shown  on  the  next  Illustra- 
tion. 

Shown  on  the  next  chirt  (chart  No.  5)  is 
the  total  drilling  activity  in  the  United  States 
since  1950.  Total  drilling  activity  peaked 
in  1956,  as  did  the  purely  exploratory  drilling 
shown  on  the  previous  ch&rt.  The  principal 
category  of  decline  since  1956  has  been  in  oil 
wells  (30,700  in  1956  versus  20,600  in  1964) 
and  in  dry  holes  (21,800  in  1956  versus  17,500 
in  1964).  Gas  wells  Increased  from  4,500  in 
1956  to  5,800  In  1962,  but  have  fallen  off  to 


4,900  in  1964.  Service  wells  Increased  from 
1,050  In  1956  to  2,300  In  1964.  Unless  incen- 
tives for  increasing  exploratory  drilling  be- 
come greater  In  the  future,  total  drilling 
stands  little  chance  of  rising  much  above  the 
46,000  wells  per  year  level. 

Chart  No.  6  is  entitled  "U.S.  Petroleum 
Production"  and  shows  the  production  of  oil 
and  condensate,  natural  gas  liquids,  and  nat- 
ural gas  from  domestic  reserves  for  the  period 
1950  through  1963.  The  natural  gas  portion 
of  this  curve  Is  shown  in  Its  thermal  equiva- 
lent to  oil.  During  this  period  of  time  the 
total  energy  from  domestic  reserves  increased 
from  8,860,000  barrels  daily  to  about  15,400,- 

000  barrels  daily. 

Also  during  this  same  period  of  time  the 
reserves-to-productlon  ratio  for  both  oil  and 
natural  gas  declined  with  natural  gas  de- 
clining at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  that 
ofoU. 

These  six  charts  graphically  and  clearly 
compare  the  historical  truth  during  the  pe- 
riod 1950  through  1963  with  the  reasonable 
forecasts  for  the  period  1964  through  1980. 
Chart  1  shows  the  growth  of  the  production 
of  natural  gas  and  Indicates  its  relative  im- 
portance and  position  in  the  energy  market. 

1  invite  your  specific  attention  to  the  posi- 
tion of  gas.  During  the  year  1963,  gas  and 
the  condensate  and  gas  liquids  recovered  with 
the  production  of  gas  equaled,  on  a  B.t.u. 
basis,  the  energy  produced  from  our  domestic 
oil  reserves.  Although  gas  and  gas  liquid  pro- 
duction has  increased  at  a  much  greater  rate 
than  the  production  of  oil,  the  revenue  to  the 
industry  is  much  less  than  the  revenue  from 
an  equivalent  heating  value  volume  of  oil. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  study  very 
clearly  states  this  economic  anomaly,  on 
page  5,  and  I  quote : 

"The  thermal  equivalent  of  the  14.5  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas  produced  In  1963 
comes  to  over  2.7  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil — 
an  amount  equal  to  domestic  production  of 
crude  in  that  year.  Although  It  Is  true  that 
the  petroleum  Industry  was  paid  for  Its  gas, 
the  amount  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
price  commanded  by  its  equivalent  in  liquid 
petroleum.  Most  of  the  cost  to  consumers 
of  natural  gas  results  from  transportation 
and  distribution  so  that  the  wellhead  price 
received  by  the  producer  (about  16  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  1963)  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  sold  at  93 
cents  as  compared  with  the  prevailing  mar- 
ket price  of  around  $2.90.  This  is  an  over- 
simplification and  other  costs  and  compensa- 
tions enter  into  the  picture,  but  it  is  still 
fair  to  say  that  one  of  the  Industry's  major 
problems  arises  from  the  fact  that  over  the 
years  its  low-price  item  has  crowded  its 
bread-and-butter  line  out  of  a  large  share 
of  the  market  increase." 

The  domestic  producer  therefore  is  to- 
day confronted  with  two  major  competitive 
forces.  One  is  the  industry's  own  produc- 
,tion  and  sale  of  natural  gas  at  a  price  of 
approximately  one-third  .the  price,  on  a 
thermal  basis,  he  receives  for  oil  that  he 
produces  and  sells.  This  "too  low"  priced 
gas  that  he  sells  has  in  recent  years  dis- 
placed, in  the  market,  substantial  volumes  of 
oil.  The  price  that  he  receives  for  gas  sold 
in  interstate  commerce  for  resale  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  he  is  now  involved  in  several  area  rate 
proceedings.  The  outcome  of  these  proceed- 
ings will  Influence  greatly  the  level  of  fu- 
ture exploratory  drilling  by  the  Industry. 

The  second  competitive  force  is  that  of 
foreign  oil.  The  rapid  Increase  in  the  rate 
of  foreign  oil  and  products  movement  into 
the  United  States  since  1950  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  In  exploratory  drill- 
ing by  the  industry. 

The  next  chart  (chart  No.  7)  shows  the 
percentage  of  total  U.S.  hydrocarbon  liquid 
demand  supplied  by  U.S.  oil  Imports  for  the 
period  1948  through  1964.  During  this  pe- 
riod U.S.  oil  imports  climbed  from  8  to  over 


20  percent  of  our  total  hydrocarbon  liquid 
demand.  Although  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port program  became  effective  in  1959,  the 
percentage  of  the  domestic  demand  sup- 
plied by  imports  has  continued  to  Increase. 

The  last  chart  shows  the  same  informa- 
tion, but  in  its  relationship  to  crude  oil 
produced  from  U.S.  reserves.  In  1948 
volumes  of  imported  oil  were  equivalent  to 
9.3  percent  of  the  oil  produced  from  domestic 
reserves.  At  the  end  of  1964  imported  oil 
was  equivalent  to  about  30  i>ercent  of  the 
volume  produced  from  reserves  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  say  that  the  domestic  producers 
plight  Lb  due  In  large  measure  to  the  great 
number  of  unnecessary  wells  that  have  been 
drilled.  By  today's  technological  and  eco- 
nomic standards,  and  to  meet  today's 
domestic  demand  for  oil.  there  have  been 
more  wells  drilled  in  the  past  in  some  res- 
ervoirs than  are  needed  to  produce  today's 
restricted  requirement  from  domestic  re- 
serves of  oil.  In  times  of  emergency  it  is 
possible  that  many  of  these  so-called  un- 
necessary wells  will  prove  to  be  extremely 
valuable  to  increase  the  availability  of  our 
oil  reserves  and  consequently  to  help  main- 
tain the  self-sufficiency  of  petroleum  in  the 
United  States. 

Large  numbers  of  wells  in  a  specific  res- 
ervoir contribute  to  the  availability,  or  deliv- 
erablllty.  of  oil  from  the  reservoir,  but  do 
not  £idd  materially  to  the  oil  ultimately  re- 
coverable from  the  reservoir.  Since  an  oil 
reservoir  shrinks  a  little  bit  every  day  from 
the  time  it  is  discovered  until  It  Is 
abandoned,  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  declines  in  some  relationship  to  its 
age.  depending  upon  the  recovery  mecha- 
nisms at  work. 

If  the  present  downward  trend  in  domestic 
exploratory  activity  is  not  halted  now,  It  is 
possible  that  the  excessive  criticism  of  un- 
necessary wells  will  be  changed  to  praise 
for  the  farsightedness  of  the  industry  in  pro- 
viding needed  deliverabllity  of  oil  from  our 
domestic  deposits  at  some  time  in  the  futtu^. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  these  requests  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  t)ehalf  of 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission: 

(1)  The  great  timelag  t>etween  explora- 
tory planning  and  the  actual  fiow  of  oil  from 
new  reservoirs — 5,  10,  15,  or  even  20  years, 
is  so  great  that  oil  for  the  1970's  must  be 
planned  in  the  1960's.  To  meet  projected 
requirements  in  the  face  of  the  downward 
trend  in  reserve  additions,  development  drill- 
ing, and  exploratory  effort  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  it  Is  necessary  that  the  Interior 
Department  now  critically  review  the  effects 
of  its  past  administration  of  the  import- 
quota  system,  and  set  import  levels  that  will 
comply  fully  with  the  objectives  of  the  Pres- 
idential directive  establishing  the  mandatory 
oil  import  program  to  the  end  that  the 
petroleum  industry  in  the  United  States  will 
regain  its  Just  level  of  economic  health  and 
that  its  exploratory  vigor  will  be  stimulated. 

(2)  I  urge  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  the  administration  of  the  oil  Import  con- 
trol program,  to  give  full  consideration  to 
all  liquid  petroleum  and  products  regardless 
of  their  particular  physical  form  or  com- 
position and  regardless  of  their  method  of 
entry  into  the  United  States,  whether  by 
water,  pipeline,  or  overland,  if  these  liquid 
hydrocarbons  compete  with  crude  and  prod- 
ucts produced  from  reserves  in  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Levels  of  imports  of  foreign  oil  and 
products  must  be  determined  in  the  light 
of  all  of  the  facts  and  should  be  fixed  with 
acute  awareness  of  the  positive  as  well  as 
the  negative  effects  on  the  domestic  petro- 
letmi  industry. 

The  balance  of  payments  of  this  Nation  and 
our  relations  with  many  countries  will  be 
affected  by  what  you  do.  But  at  this  point 
let  me  remind  you  that  since  1959  while  pro- 
duction of  oil  has  gone  up  7  percent  in  the 
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United  States,  production  in  Venezuela  has 
Increased  17  percent:  oil  production  in 
Europe,  including  Russia,  has  increased  56 
percent;  oil  production  in  the  Middle  East 
has  increased  47  percent  and  oil  production 
from  Africa  has  increased   1,041  percent. 

But  regardless  of  these  considerations,  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  overall  system  should 
not  further  jeopardize  the  stability  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  actions  should 
result  in  greater  incentives  to,  and  en- 
cotiragement  of,  our  own  domestic  indus- 
try by  either  immediately  decreasing  the 
present  level  of  imports,  or  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, freezing  the  present  volume  level  of 
Imports  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  until 
the  downward  trends  in  domestic  explora- 
tion and  reserve  replacements  are  corrected. 

To  this  point,  I  refer  to  Mr.  John  M.  Kelly's 
letter  of  January  19,  1965,  forwarding  the 
Interior  study  to  Secretary  Udall.  The  last 
paragraph  of  this  letter  says:  "No  industry  is 
more  vital  to  our  national  security  and  econ- 
omy, more  complex  in  character  and  en- 
vironment or  more  sensitive  to  law  and  regu- 
lation than  the  petroleum  industry." 

(4)  And  finally,  I  urge  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  again  assess  the  effects  of  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program  at  reasonable 
intervals  in  the  futiu-e. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  these 
are  statements  that  I  think  should  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  in  view  of 
the  serious  problem  that  the  importation 
of  foreign  oil  has  created  for  our  domes- 
tic oil  industry.  It  is  a  matter  to  which 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  direct  prompt 
attention. 
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GEORGIA  NAVY  MAN  COMMENDED 
FOR  COURAGEOUS  ACTION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  rose  in  the 
Senate  to  commend  a  young  Chamblee, 
Ga.,  naval  reservist  who  courageously 
went  to  the  assistance  of  a  girl  being  at- 
tacked in  a  Philadelphia  subway.  This 
young  man,  James  R.  George,  a  23-year- 
old  employee  of  the  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Center  in  Atlanta  and  a  college  stu- 
dent, did  not  stand  aside  while  the  girl 
was  being  attacked  as  the  others  did.  He 
saw  his  duty  and  carried  it  out  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  numbers  and  at 
great  personal  risk.  All  Georgia  is  ex- 
tremely proud  of  him. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  I  have  been  informed  by 
officials  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  that 
George  wUl  be  officially  commended  by 
the  city  today  at  4  p.m.  at  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Hall.  He  also  will  be  made  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tele- 
gram which  I  received  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
a  news  article   pertaining  to   George's 

.heroism,    published    in    the    Tuesday. 

iMarch  9.  edition  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the   Atlanta    (Ga.)    Journal,  Mar.  9, 

19651 

Chamblee  REsroENx:    He  Cared  Enough  To 

Halt  a  Crime 

"He's  one  of  the  few  that  care,"  said  the 

supervisor    of    a    naval    air    reservist    who 

gained  national  attention  Monday  after  he 


battled  a  group  of  Negro  youths  attempting 
to  rape  a  young  girl  while  bystanders  looked 
on. 

N.ival  Airman  James  George,  23,  of  3354 
Burke  Drive  in  Chamblee.  was  on  2  weeks 
training  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  when  he  saw 
a  group  of  Negro  youths  dragging  a  15-year- 
oid  girl  from  a  subway  station. 

He  said  in  court  that  when  he  entered  the 
subway  he  saw  six  men.  all  Negroes,  standing 
on  the  platform  and  watching  the  hoodlums 
beat  the  girl  and  drag  her  away. 

"They  just  stood  there,"  he  said.  "I  wanted 
to  get  help.  I  started  toward  the  men  but 
before  I  reached  them,  some  of  the  boys 
jumped  me.  beat  me  with  their  fists." 

When  he  got  up,  he  said,  he  rushed  up  the 
stairs  and  summoned  a  patrolman  who 
rescued  the  girl. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Calvin  George  also  of  3354 
Burke  Drive,  said  Tuesday  that  she  "was 
certainly  proud"  of  liim. 

She  said  his  commander  had  called  from 
Philadelphia  and  said  he  would  receive  a 
citation.  "He  said  he  was  a  hero,"  she  com- 
mented proudly. 

Mrs.  George  said  her  son  Is  a  laboratory 
technician  at  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  and  attends  Georgia  State  College  at 
night.     He  intends  to  be  a  doctor,  she  said. 

She  said  her  son  went  to  high  school  in 
Decatur  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Beta 
Club,  an  honor  organization  for  boys  who 
exhibit  leadership  and  academic  excellence. 

She  added  that  he  has  not  been  involved 
in  anything  similar.  "But  I  think  he  would 
if  he  saw  something." 

"I'm  certainly  proud,"  Mrs.  George  re- 
peated. "It's  wonderful  he  took  the  part 
of  the  young  girl." 

Dr.  Gerald  Taylor,  Mr.  George's  supervisor 
at  the  CDC,  said  Tuesday  that  "he's  one  of 
the  few  who  care." 

Dr.  Taylor  said  Mr.  George  had  been  In 
his  department  since  September.  "He's  very 
conscientious,  very  dependable,  very  dedi- 
cated to  his  work." 

Mrs.  George,  admitting  to  a  mother's  prej- 
udice, said  shnply,  "He's  a  very  fine  young 
man." 

Eight  Negro  youths,  charged  with  attack- 
ing the  girl,  were  tried  Monday  as  delinquents 
and  seven  were  sentenced  to  institutions. 
The  eighth  was  placed  on  probation. 

The  incident  took  place  Saturday  night. 

Pat  Potter. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

March  10. 1965. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  Naval  Air 
Reservist  James  R.  George  who  exhibited  out- 
standing courage  and  a  sense  of  civic  duty  by 
his  actions  last  weekend  is  being  officially 
commended  by  Mciyor  James  H.  J.  Tate,  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  ceremonies  in 
city  hall  tomorrow,  Thursday  afternoon,  at 
4  p.m.  He  will  be  presented  with  an  official 
commendation  and  also  made  an  honorary 
citizen  of  Philadelphia  for  his  exemplary 
actions.  If  your  busy  schedule  permits  your 
presence  would  be  most  welcomed. 

Frederic  R.  Mann, 
at]/  Representative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  the  young  citizen  of 
Georgia  for  his  courageous  action  in 
going  to  the  defense  of  a  young  girl  who 
was  being  so  brutally  attacked  by  a  group 
of  boys. 

I  express  shock  that  citizens  have  been 
attacked  on  the  streets  in  the  past  few 
years  by  gangs,  and  some  of  them  mur- 
dered while  citizens  have  stood  aside  and 


not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  attacked  per- 
sons. "^ 

This  is  an  example  of  courage  that  I 
think  should  be  emulated  all  over  the 
country.  I  hope  that  the  example  of  this 
young  citizen  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  who 
is  being  honored  by  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  a  public  ceremony,  will  be  taken 
note  of  by  all  citizens. 

We  can  stop  lawlessness  in  the  streets 
only  if  all  the  citizens  of  the  country 
support  the  stoppage  of  this  lawlessness 
and  stop  the  action  of  people  who  are 
endangering  lives  of  people  in  the  streets 
of  America. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his  re- 
marks. I  wholeheartedly  concur  and 
agree  with  him.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
utter  amazement  and  frustration  to  me 
to  read  almost  daily  of  large  groups  of 
people  standing  idly  by  when  people  are 
assaulted,  murdered,  robbed.  and 
mugged,  none  of  the  bystanders  lifting  a 
hand  to  go  to  the  defense  of  helpless 
citizens. 

Even  in  the  animal  kingdom,  animals 
defend  one  another.  When  human 
beings  stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  such  as  murder  and 
rape  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to 
call  the  police,  it  is  almost  beyond  human 
comprehension. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]  in  the  remarks  they  have 
made  this  morning  about  the  courage 
shown  by  a  young  sailor  in  fighting  off 
a  gang  of  attackers  in  Philadelphia. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
recognition  given  to  this  young  man  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

I  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  over 
a  period  of  more  than  a  year  at  the  atti- 
tude of  many  of  our  citizens  toward 
crimes  of  various  nature  which  occur  in 
the  streets  and  subways  of  our  larger 
cities. 

I  would  assume  that  this  attitude  is 
prevalent  in  some  of  our  less  populated 
areas  as  well.  This  is  something  which 
indicates  to  me  that  the  fiber  of  the 
American  people  is  not  as  tough  as  it 
used  to  be.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
helping  a  fellow  man.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  calling  a  policeman,  and  there 
is  even  such  a  thing  as  using  the  tele- 
phone when  events  of  that  kind  happen, 
as  they  do  in  the  various  metropolitan 
areas. 

I  would  hope  that  out  of  the  fine  ex- 
ample set  by  this  young  man  would  come 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  maturity  on 
the  part  of  all  Americans,  and  a  greater 
appreciation  of  what  the  policeman  has 
to  undergo  in  this  day  and  age  in  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  which  are  officially 
his. 

It  seems  that  in  many  of  our  large 
cities,  the  lot  of  the  policeman  is  be- 
coming more  difficult,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  responsibilities  is  becoming 
less  understood. 

The  police  forces  in  such  cities,  under- 
manned as  they  are,  are  entitled  to  a 
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great  deal  of  credit  and.  I  would  hope, 
much  more  encouragement  than  they 
usually  receive. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  commending 
this  young  man  who  performed  so  cou- 
rageously in  an  extremely  difficult  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his  sig- 
nificant and  highly  appropriate  state- 
ment in  its  entirety. 

I,  too,  would  hope  th&t  citizens  of  our 
country  when  they  see  people  in  dis- 
tress, being  brutally  attacked,  sometimes 
murdered  or  raped,  would  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  a  country  of  hu- 
manity and  should  aid  one  another  in  a 
time  of  peril  and  distress. 

I  would  hope  that  our  citizens  gener- 
ally would  ti-y  to  protect  helpless  human 
beings  under  those  conditions  and,  if 
they  fear  bodily  harm  to  themselves,  at 
least  they  can  go  to  the  nearest  telephone 
or  hail  the  nearest  policeman. 

We  have  seen  dozens  of  instances  in 
the  past  few  months  in  which  people 
stood  idly  by  and  did  not  go  to  any 
trouble  whatever  to  try  to  render  any 
assistance  to  people  who  were  being  mur- 
dered, robbed,  raped,  or  attacked  under 
the  most  vicious  possible  circumstances. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
made  a  highly  significant  statement.  I 
hope  that  people  generally  will  heed  his 
advice  and  admonition. 


Hundreds  and  thousands  of  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  of  Korea  are  successful  to- 
day only  because  a  grateful  Nation  opened 
the  doors  of  opportunity  for  them. 

The  Nation  owes  no  less  to  those  who  have 
served  since. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  read  two  or  three  sentences 
from  the  transcript.  They  read  as 
follows : 

Of  all  the  arguments  which  can  be  put 
forward  in  support  of  a  bill  to  provide  edu- 
cational benefits  for  veterans  of  the  cold 
war,  the  most  telling  is  one  put  forward  by 
Senator  Yarborough,  who  wants  to  extend 
the  Korean  GI  benefits  to  all  who  have  served 
since  expiration  of  that  bill  In  1955. 

The  Texas  Democrat  calls  It  unfair  for  the 
Government  to  take  men  out  of  the  labor 
market  for  military  service  and  then  return 
them  to  "catch  up  as  best  they  can"  with 
those  who  either  failed  to  enlist  or  found 
means  of  getting  around  the  draft. 

If,  under  the  antipoverty  program,  Feder- 
al aid  is  to  be  extended  to  vast  humbers  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  need,  how  much  more 
valid  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  helping 
those  who  have  contributed  years  In  uni- 
form. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  of  Korea  are  successful 
today  only  because  a  grateful  Nation  opened 
the  doors  of  opportunity  for  them. 

The  Nation  owes  no  less  to  those  who  have 
served  since. 


MUTUAL  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM, 
THROUGH  ITS  PRESIDENT,  ROB- 
ERT F.  HURLEIGH.  LAUDS  COLD 
WAR  GI  BILL  1 1 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  February  1, 1965.  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  broadcast,  by  its  presi- 
dent, Robert  F.  Hurleigh,  an  excellent 
editorial  endorsing  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  major  nationwide  broadcasting 
agency  has  endorsed  the  GI  bill.  This 
concise,  persuasive  statement  was  pre- 
sented by  the  president  of  that  network, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Hurleigbj.! 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script of  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Editorlal  Broadcast  on  Monday,  February 
1,  1966 

Of  all  the  arguments  wlhich  can  be  put  for- 
ward in  support  of  a  bill  to  provide  educa- 
tional benefits  for  veterans  of  the  cold  war, 
the  most  telling  is  one  put  forward  by  Sen- 
ator Yarborough,  who  wants  to  extend  the 
Korean  GI  benefits  to  all  who  have  served 
since  expiration  of  that  bill  in  1955. 

The  Texas  Democrat  ctijls  it  unfair  for  the 
Government  to  take  men  out  of  the  labor 
market  for  military  service  and  then  return 
them  to  "catch  up  as  iDest  they  can"  with 
those  who  either  failed  to  enlist  or  found 
means  of  getting  around  the  draft. 

If,  under  the  antipoverty  program,  Federal 
aid  is  to  be  extended  to,  vast  numbers  solely 
on  the  basis  of  need,  how  much  more  valid 
are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  helping  those 
who  have  contributed  years  In  uniform. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  TEXAS  COUNCIL  OF 
CHURCHES  EXPRESSES  SHOCK  AT 
BRUTAL  METHODS  USED  IN  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  saw  fit  the  other  day  to  deplore 
the  great  brutality  and  violence  used  by 
Alabama  officials  against  peaceful  civil 
rights  demonstrators.  It  should  have 
excited  no  surprise;  because  my  State  is 
sometimes  considered  southern  does  not 
mean  that  Texans  applaud  unprovoked 
brutality  against  those  with  differing 
views.  I  regret  that  some  in  our  country 
are  all  too  ready  to  jump  to  condemn  the 
southern  people  for  the  disgraceful  acts 
of  relatively  few.  Texans  and  south- 
erners no  more  applaud  brutality  and 
violence  than  any  other  Americans.  As 
a  demonstration  of  this,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  telegram,  dated  March  11, 
1965,  that  I  have  received  from  the  12th 
Annual  Assembly,  Texas  Council  of 
Churches,  meeting  in  my  home  city  of 
Austin,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

AusTTN,  Tex., 
March  11.  1965. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senator  of  Texas, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  12th  annual  assembly  of  the  Texas 
Council  of  Churches,  meeting  in  Austin, 
March  8-10.  1965,  Is  shocked  and  concerned 
with  the  brutal  methods  used  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  Selma.  Ala.,  on  March  7. 

Appreciative  of  your  wise  and  fearless 
leadership  in  civil  rights  in  the  past,  we 
prayerfully  trust  that  you  will  continue  to 
\iBe  your  oflSce  and  influence  to  safeguard 
and  preserve  the  lives  and  liberties  of  all  oxir 
citizens  in  all  our  States. 

The  Texas  Council  of  Chubches. 


ABILENE,  TEX..  CHAMBER  OP  COM- 
MERCE SUPPORTS  GUADALUPE 
MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  my  office  I  continue  to  receive 
daily  increasing  indications  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountain  National  Park. 
This  beautiful  mountainland  in  west 
Texas  should  be  preserved  for  future 
generations.  Especially  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  and  ur- 
banization of  this  country  should  this 
unusually  beautiful  area  be  set  aside  as 
a  national  park.  Such  action  would  ben- 
efit not  only  Texas,  but  the  country  as 
a  whole.  My  bill,  S.  295,  would  make 
possible  this  action. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  support  this 
proposal  has  from  the  people  of  Texas, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Abi- 
lene Chamber  of  Conomerce  resolution 
supporting  Guadalupe  area  as  a  national 
park,  passed  February  25, 1965,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ABn,ENE.  Tex.,  Chamber  op  Commerce  Res- 
olution Supporting  Guadalupe  Mountain 
Area  as  a  National  Pakk 
On  this  day.  on  motion  of  Director  C.  G. 
Whitten,  seconded  by  Director  Oliver  How- 
ard, it  is  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  this  body 
that  the  following  resolution  be  adopted  In 
support  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area  as 
a  national  park. 

Whereas  the  Abilene  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  highly  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  areas  containing  outstanding  natural 
beauty  spots  and  believes  we  should  preserve 
the  reminders  of  the  past  to  find  strength  for 
the  future;  and 

Whereas  the  Guadalui>e  Mountains  are  lo- 
cated in  west  Texas  and  easily  accessible 
to  U.S.  Highway  80;  and 

Whereas  said  area  has  met  the  criteria  set 
by  the  National  Park  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  creation  of  such  a  park  would 
enhance  the  tourist  development  for  all  west 
Texas  including  the  city  of  Abilene;  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Abi- 
lene Chamber  of  Commerce  wholehe£Ui«dly 
endorses  and  supports  the  program  now  be- 
ing implemented  through  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally's  program  to  encourage  tourism  in 
Texas;   and 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Abi- 
lene Chamber  of  Commerce.  Abilene,  Tex., 
desires  to  ofBcially  endorse  said  area  as  the 
national  park  site:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  on  the  25th  day  of  February  A.D. 
1965,  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Abilene 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  That  the  Abilene 
Chamber  of  Commerce  go  on  record  as  active- 
ly and  vigorously  endorsing  and  supporting 
Senate  bill  295  and  H.R.  698.  each  of  the 
bills  calling  for  the  Immediate  establishment 
of  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  National  Park. 
Abilene  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
C.  E.  Bentlet,  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
72  (S.  42)  and  proceed  to  consider  suc- 
ceeding bills  on  the  calendar. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  following  mea- 
sures on  the  calendar,  which  were  acted 
upon  as  indicated. 


GEORGE  TILSON  WEED 

The  bill  (S.  42)  for  the  relief  of  George 
Tilson  Weed  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  immigration  and  na- 
tionality laws.  David  Tilson  Weed  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  resided  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  birth  of  his  son, 
George  Tilson  Weed,  on  June  3,  1909,  and,  at 
all  times  since,  the  said  George  Tilson  Weed 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  a 
United  States  citizen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the"  bill  Is  to  deem  the  bene- 
ficiary's father  to  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  his  birth,  thereby  recognizing 
the  beneficiary  to  have  been  a  citizen  since 
birth. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  55-year-old 
native  of  Japan  who  claims  to  be  stateless. 
He  presently  resides  with  his  present  wife 
and  daughter  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  he  la 
employed  In  the  chemical  sales  division  of 
Du  Pont  Far  East.  Inc.,  a  Japanese  subsidiary 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.  The 
beneficiary's  father  was  a  U.S.  citizen  who 
was  a  leader  in  the  American  colony  in  Japan 
and  his  mother  was  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Japan.  He  did  not  acquire  U.S.  citizenship 
at  birth  because  his  father  had  not  resided 
In  the  United  States  prior  to  his  birth.  His 
grandfather,  a  native-born  U.S.  citizen,  cap- 
tained clipper  ships  In  the  Orient  and  estab- 
lished a  home  In  Japan.  The  beneficiary  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  United  States, 
spending  14  consecutive  years  In  this  country. 


LUISA    G.    VALDEZ 

The  bill  (S.  154)  for  the  relief  of  Luisa 
G.  Valdez  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
pvirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Lulsa  G.  Valdez  shall 'be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BO-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Lulsa  G.  Valdez.  The  bill  provides 
for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  an  unmarried 
39-year-old  native  and  citizen  of  the  Philip- 
pines, who  entered  the  United  States  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1961,  at  Honolulu.  She  presently 
resides  there  with  one  of  her  brothers,  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  wife.  Her  sister-in-law  suffered  a  para- 
lytic stroke  more  than  2  years  ago  and  has 
been  almost  completely  disabled  since  that 
time.  The  beneficiary  has  taken  care  of  her 
since  her  entry.  Her  brother  is  a  storekeeper 
at  Pearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  next  to  consider  Calendar 
No.  76  (S.  196). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GEORGES  PRAISE 

The  bill  (S.  196)  for  the  relief  of 
Georges  Fraise  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
time  Georges  Fraise  has  resided  and  been 
physically  present  in  the  United  States  since 
September  1956  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
reqvilrements  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov/s: 

PtJRPOSE   OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  retain  his  U.S.  citizenship, 
notwithstanding  the  Interruptions  of  contin- 
uous pbysicnl  presence  in  the  United  States 
occurring  between  September  1956  and 
November  1,  1967. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  25-year-old 
U.S.  citizen,  who  was  born  In  Madagascar. 
His  mother  is  a  U.S.  citizen  and  his  father 
Is  a  French  citizen.  He  presently  resides  In 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  his  wife.  He  at- 
tended Trinity  College  In  Connecticut  and 
obtained  a  B.A.  in  1962.  He  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  In  business  administration  from 
Harvard  in  June  1964.  He  first  entered  the 
United  States  after  his  14th  birthday  In 
September  1956  to  attend  school  and  there- 
after through  1963  was  absent  for  3  months 
each  year.  He  was  in  the  United  States  on 
his  23d  birthday,  but  has  been  absent  for  a 
short  period  since  and  will  be  unable  to  re- 
tain his  citizenship  under  section  301(b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  if  he  Is 
absent  for  more  than  8  months  before  No- 
vember 1,  1967,  his  28th  birthday.  He  will 
be  unable  to  do  this  because  he  is  commit- 
ted to  continue  his  studies  in  1964-65  at  the 
IMEDE  Management  Development  Institute 
at  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 


KALLIOPE  KOSTIDES 
The  bill  (S.  243)  for  the  relief  of 
Kalliope  Kostides  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  25(a)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  and  for  other  purposes" 
approved  September  26,  1961  (75  Stat.  650)' 
Kalliope  Kostides  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  an  alien  eligible  for  a  quota  Im- 
migrant status  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  on  the  basis  of  a  petition  filed 
with  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  Julv  1 
1961.  ''    • 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Kal- 
liope Kostides  to  qualify  for  nonquota  im- 
migrant status  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 25(a)  of  Public  Law  87-301  as  an  alien 
whose  third  preference  petition  was  filed 
prior  to  July  1,  1961. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  16-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Greece,  who  presently 
resides  in  Greece  with  an  older  sister.  She  is 
supported  by  her  parents  who  were  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  April  8, 1963.  Two  of  her  broth- 
ers are  U.S.  citizens.  A  third  preference  peti- 
tion filed  by  her  father  was  approved  on  May 
28,  1963.  She  Is  registered  on  the  Greelc 
quota  waiting  list  under  a  priority  date  of 
January  21, 1957.  Information  Is  to  the  effect 
that  the  beneficiary's  mother  has  been 
seriously  Injxired  In  an  accident. 
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CHARLES  CHUNG  CHI  LEE  AND 
JULIA  LEE 

The  bill  (S.  244)  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  Chung  Chi  Lee  and  Julia  Lee  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Julia  Lee  and  Charles  Chung  Chi  Lee  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor  alien 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Lee,  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  Charles 
Chung  Chi  Lee  and  Julia  Lee  to  qualify  for 
nonquota  immigrant  status  as  the  minor 
children  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
which  is  the  status  normally  enjoyed  by  the 
alien  minor  children  of  citizens  of  the  Unite^. 
States.  I 


The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  a  24-year- 
oid  brother  and  his  22-year-old  sister,  both 
natives  and  citizens  of  China.  They  are  both 
unmarried  and  presently  reside  In  Hong  Kong 
where  they  are  supported  by  their  U.S.  citi- 
zen parents.  They  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
second  preference  petitions  approved  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  1962.  The  male  beneficiary  Is  also 
the  beneficiary  of  a  first  preference  petition 
which  was  filed  on  December  27,  1963,  and 
approved  on  May  5,  1964.  Their  father  en- 
tered the  United  States  in  1947  and  their 
mother  In  1949.  Their  status  was  adjusted  to 
lawful  permanent  residence  on  July  26,  1956, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  and  they  were  naturalized  on  June  8. 
1962.  ^^^^^^_^^ 

MILAGROS   ARAGON   NERI 

The  bill  (S.  262)  for  the  relief  of 
Milagros  Aragon  Neri  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  provisions  of  sections  202 
(a)(5)  and  202(b)  shall  be  inapplicable  In 
the  case  of  Milagros  Aragooi  Nerl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OP  TH8   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  qualify  for  a  nonquota  immi- 
grant visa  as  the  spouse  of  a  native  of 
Mexico. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  25-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  the  Philippines,  who 
entered  the  United  States  on  September  17, 
1961,  as  an  alien  of  distinguished  merit  and 
ability  to  perform  as  a  professional  dancer. 
She  married  a  lawful  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States  on  January  4,  1963,  and  Is 
the  beneficiary  of  a  third  preference  petition 
approved  on  February  28,  1963.  Her  husband 
is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Mexico  who  was 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  December  21,  1961. 


DENIS  RYAN 


The  bill  (S.  320)  for  the  relief  of  Denis 
Ryan  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Imml^ation  and  Nationality 
Act,  Denis  Ryan  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  January 
1951,  and  to  hove  met  the  physical  presence 
and  continuous  residence  requirements  of 
section  316  of  that  Act,  notwithstanding  his 
temporary  periods  of  absence  from  the  United 
States  In  the  employment  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces :  Proi^ded,  That  he  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization  hot  later  than  one 
year  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mladam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF    THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Denis  Ryan  as  of  January  1951.  The 
bin  also  provides  that  he  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  met  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section  316 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  thus 
making  him  eligible  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  44-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Canada,  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  personnel 
management  specialist  since  May  12,  1949. 
He,  his  wife,  and  three  children  were  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  October  6,  1961,  and  presently 
reside  in  Mlnot,  N.  Dak.  Prior  to  coming  to 
the  United  States,  the  beneficiary  was  em- 
ployed at  Air  Force  bases  in  Canada.  He  en- 
tered the  United  States  for  temporary  visits 
In  1951,  1953,  and  yearly  from  1955  to  1960 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  training  con- 
ferences in  connection  with  his  employment. 
It  is  stated  that  acquisition  of  citizenship 
would  greatly  increase  his  effectiveness  in 
his  employment. 


TERESA  MARANGON 

The  bill  (S.  389)  for  the  relief  of 
Teresa  Marangon  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Teresa  Marangon  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  the  required  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quotas  are  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Teresa  Marangon.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction  and 
for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  38-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Italy,  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Francis  De  Sales.  She 
resides  with  other  members  of  this  Catholic 
community  In  Delaware  City,  Del.,  where  she 
performs  duties  as  a  housekeeper.  She  en- 
tered the  United  States  on  October  3,  1963, 
as  a  visitor  destined  for  a  visit  at  St.  Paul's 
Convent  In  Delaware  City.  She  has  assisted 
the  Sisters  in  the  community  and  her  serv- 
ices have  proven  of  great  benefit  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  school. 


ALEXA  DANIEL 


The  bill  (S.  394)  for  the  relief  of  Alexa 
Daniel  was  considered,   ordered  to  be 
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engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pmposes  of  section  322  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Alexa  Daniel  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  under  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  have  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion filed  in  her  behalf  by  her  father,  Erne 
Daniel. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  20-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Hungary,  who  was 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
p>ermanent  residence  on  July  27,  1960.  Her 
father  entered  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  in  1949  and  was  naturalized 
a  citizen  In  1954.  Her  mother  and  younger 
brother  entered  with  her  on  July  27,  1960. 
They  had  all  planned  to  petition  for  natviral- 
Izatlon  together  after  they  had  resided  in 
the  United  States  for  3  years,  apparently 
unaware  that  the  father  could  petition  for 
naturalization  of  the  children  after  their 
admission  and  while  they  were  under  18 
years  of  age.  The  beneficiary  became  In- 
eligible for  the  benefits  of  section  322  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  when  she 
reaxjhed  her  18th  birthday  on  January  29, 
1963.  The  mother  desires  to  take  the  chil- 
dren to  visit  her  83-year-old  mother  In  Hun- 
gary and  desires  citizenship  for  the  benefici- 
ary before  departure. 


SISTER  AURORA  MARTIN  GELADO 

The  bill  (S.  416)  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Aurora  Martin  G«lado  (also  known  as 
Sister  Nieve)  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Sister  Aurora  Martin  Gelado  (also 
known  as  Sister  Nieve)  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bili. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
Stp.tes  to  Sister  Aurora  Martin  Gelado  (also 
known  as  Sister  Nieve).  The  bill  provides 
for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction  and  for 
the  pasmient  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  44-year-old 
native    and    citizen    of    Spain,    a    professed 
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religious  nun  since  1941,  who  entered  the 
United  States  from  Canada  on  September  28, 
1962,  after  fulfilling  teaching  assignments 
there.  In  Cuba  and  in  Mexico.  After  her  en- 
try into  the  United  States  she  was  assigned 
to  the  Queen  of  Peace  Mission  Seminary  In 
Jaffrey  Center,  N.H.,  to  Join  other  members 
of  her  religious  community  who  had  been 
forced  to  leave  Cuba.  She  and  five  other 
sisters  from  Cuba  perform  the  domestic  work 
at  the  seminary. 


KOON  CHEW  HO 


The  bill  (S.  456)  for  the  relief  of  Koon 
Ciiew  Ho  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follow  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  sn  Congress  assembled.  That  Ho 
Yee,.  a  deceased  United  States  citizen,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  July  9.  1913,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1993  of  the  Act  of  February  10. 
1855  (Rev.  Stat.  1878). 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act, 
Koon  Chew  Ho  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  son  of  the  said  Ho 
Yee,  and  shall  be  further  held  and  con- 
side-ed  to  have  been  a  United  States  citizen 
at  all  times  since  July  9.  1913:  Provided. 
That  the  said  Koon  Chew  Ho  enters  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  with- 
in one  year  after  tlie  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE     OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  Koon 
Chew  Ho,  the  son  of  a  deceased  U.S.  citizen, 
to  assume  his  status  as  a  U.S.  citizen  based 
upon  his  father's  residence  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  July  9,  1913,  the  date  of  Koon 
Chew  Ho's  birth. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  51-year-old 
native  of  China,  who  claims  U.S.  citizenship 
as  the  son  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  resided  in 
this  country  prior  to  his  birth  on  July  9, 
1913.  The  beneficiary's  father  was  allegedly 
born  on  September  15,  1891,  In  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  He  departed  to  China  In  1902  and 
returned  to  Honolulu  in  1923,  where  he 
resided  until  1946.  He  then  returned  to 
Hong  Kong,  where  he  died  in  1948.  The  ben- 
eficiary's brother  entered  the  United  States  in 
1924,  as  the  son  of  a  U.S.  citizen  and  in  1952. 
he  v/as  Issued  a  certificate  of  derivative  citi- 
zenship. The  beneficiary  is  a  self-employed 
merchant  in  Hong  Kong  and  a  leading  busi- 
nessman in  that  community.  The  benefi- 
ciary's brother  is  manager  of  an  Importing 
firm  in  Honolulu.  The  beneficiary,  in  assum- 
ing his  U.S.  citizenship,  would  contribute 
much  to  the  American  business  community 
with  his  varied  background  and  Interests. 


FRANK  S.  CHOW 


The  bill  (S.  570)  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
S.  Chow  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mr.  Prank  S.  Chow  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  October  12,  1956. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Frank  S.  Chow  as  of  October  12, 
1956,  the  date  he  first  entered  the  United 
States  as  a  student. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  31 -year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  China,  who  is  married 
to  a  lawfully  resident  alien.  They  have  four 
U.S.-citizen  children.  He  entered  the-United 
States  on  October  12,  1956,  as  a  student  and 
his  status  was  adjusted  to  that  of  permanent 
residence  on  February  1,  1963,  on  the  basis 
of  a  first  preference  petition  filed  by  his 
present  employer,  Warner-Lambert  Pharma- 
ceutical Co.,  in  Morris  Plains,  N.J.,  where  he 
is  employed  as  a  patent-agent  trainee.  He 
desites  U.S.  citizenship  in  order  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  practice  before  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office. 


DENISE  HOJEBANE  BARROOD 

The  bill  (S.  571 )  for  the  relief  of  Denise 
Hojebane  Barrood  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Denise  Hojebane  Barrood  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning;  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of 
that  Act,  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  in  be- 
half of  the  said  Denise  Hojebane  Barrood 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Barrood,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  sec- 
tion relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  faciliate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  a  nonquota 
status  of  an  alien  child  adopted  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  4-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Lebanon,  who  was 
adopted  in  that  country  on  October  4,  1963, 
by  her  paternal  aunt  and  her  husband,  both 
U.S.  citizens.  Her  adoptive  mother  was 
present  at  the  adoption  proceedings.  The 
beneficiary  presently  resides  In  Beirut  with 
her  parents  and  three  sisters.  Her  parents 
consented  to  the  adoption  because  the  father 
Is  In  poor  health  and  is  unable  to  properly 
support  her.  Information  Is  to  the  effect 
that  the  adoptive  parents  are  financially  able 
to  care  for  the  beneficiary. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  574)  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
W.  Hein  and  Sadie  Hein  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


ANDREAS,  GREGORIOS,  ELENI.  NIK- 
OLAOS,  AND  ANNA  CHINGAS 

The  bill  <S.  615)  for  the  relief  of  An- 
dreas, Gregorios,  Eleni,  Nikolaos,  and 
Anna  Chingas  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
n.dministration  of  the  Act  of  September  26, 
1961  (Public  Law  87-301),  Andreas,  Gre- 
gorios. Eleni.  Nikolaos.  and  Anna  Chingas 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  25  of  the  said  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printecl 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtrRPO.'-E    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
Deneficlaries  to  qualify  for  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  Tinder  the  provisions  of  section 
25  of  Public  Law  87-301  as  aliens  whose  pe- 
titions were  filed  prior  to  July  1,  1961. 
The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  the  21-, 
18-,  17-,  15-,  and  14-year-old  natives  and 
citizens  of  Greece  who  are  the  children  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. Their  brother,  who  is  their  sponsor, 
is  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen  who  has  been 
educated  in  this  country.  The  father  was 
lawfully  admitted  on  April  18,  1962.  on  the 
basis  of  a  second-preference  petition  filed 
by  his  U.S.  citizen  son.  The  mother  chose 
to  remain  with  the  children,  although  she 
could  have  entered  with  her  husband.  She 
still  has  nonquota  status  under  Public  Law 
87-301.  The  children  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
fourth-preference  petitions  filed  by  their 
brother  and  approved  August  30,  1960,  and 
third-preference  petitions  filed  by  their  fa- 
ther  on   June    11,    1962,   and   approved. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  619)  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


FLORA  ROMANO  TORRE 

The  bill  fS.  632)  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Romano  Torre,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Flora  Torre  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  ofB- 
cer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 


mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  11 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILI, 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Flora  Romano  Torre.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction  and 
for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  an  unmarried 
Sl-year-old  native  and  citizen  of  Italy,  who 
presently  resides  with  her  U.S.  citizen 
brother  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.  She  entered  the 
United  States  on  September  19,  1961,  and  a 
third  preference  petition  in  her  behalf  filed 
by  her  resident  alien  mother  was  approved 
on  December  13,  1961.  Her  application  for 
an  adjustment  of  status  under  section  245  of 
the  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
denied  on  July  27,  1962,  because  that  portion 
of  the  Italian  quota  had  become  oversub- 
scribed. Her  third  preference  status  was  re- 
voked when  her  mother  died  on  September  5, 
1962.  The  beneficiary's  brother  Is  single  and 
Information  Is  to  the  effect  that  he  Is  able 
to  support  her.  It  Is  stated  that  she  would 
face  considerable  hardship ,  were  she  forced 
to  return  to  Italy.  1 


ZENON  ZUBIETA 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  642)  for  the  relief  of  Chung 
K.  Won  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


The  bill  (S.  640)  for  the  relief  of  Zenon 
Zubieta  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Zenon  Zubieta  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  pvu-view  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (B) 
of  that  Act  and  may  be  iss^ied  a  visa  and  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (22)  of 
that  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  •the  puiposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THS    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
the  readmission  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  of  a  former  resident  of 
the  United  States.  The  Mil  provides  for  a 
waiver  of  the  excluding  provision  of  existing 
law  relating  to  exemptlcm  from  military 
service.  I 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  57-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Spain,  who  presently 
resides  there  and  Is  employed  as  a  laborer. 
He  first  entered  the  United  States  as  a  sea- 
man on  June  20,  1929,  and  remained,  accept- 
ing employment  as  a  cook  with  a  cattle  out- 
fit In  Nevada.  As  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  na- 
tion he  was  exempted  from  military  service 
during  World  War  II.  la  1948  his  status 
was  adjusted  to  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  his  original  entry  by  Private  Law 
350  of  the  80th  Congress.  He  made  a  trip 
to  Spain  In  1949  and  waa  admitted  to  the 
United  States  with  a  reentry  permit.  He 
again  departed  to  Spain  on  May  5,  1954.  Be- 
cause of  his  extended  stay  In  Spain,  he  has 
been  found  Ineligible  to  receive  a  nonquota 
visa  as  a  returning  resident  alien  and  has 
also  been  found  Ineligible  under  section  212 
(a)  (22)  of  the  Immigratlcm  and  Nationality 
Act  relating  to  exemptlqn  from  military 
service. 
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PIETRINA  DEL  FRATE 

The  bill  (S.  686)  for  the  relief  of  Pie- 
trina  Del  Frate  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Pletrlna  Del  Frate  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  oflBcer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  fexcerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Pletrina  Del  Frate.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction  and 
for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  61-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Italy,  who  entered  the 
United  States  on  October  12,  1962,  as  a  visi- 
tor. At  the  time  of  her  entry  to  the  United 
States,  the  beneficiary  accompanied  her 
brother,  who  had  suffered  a  heart  attack  and 
paralytic  stroke  while  visiting  In  Italy.  The 
beneficiary  was  employed  as  an  economist 
in  Italy,  and  also  completed  a  3-year  course 
training  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  The  bene- 
ficiary's brother  died  on  May  6.  1963.  She 
now  cares  for  her  sister-ln-law,  who  is  a 
U.S.  citizen  suffering  from  an  extensive  ar- 
thritic condition.  The  beneficiary  also  cares 
for  her  niece,  who  suffers  from  a  rheumatic 
heart  condition,  and  her  husband,  who  is 
a  paraplegic  whose  body  Is  paralyzed  below 
the  shoulders  as  a  result  of  an  accident  But- 
tered In  1955,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

IVANKA  PEKAR 

The  bill  (S.  719)  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka 
Pekar  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Immigration  and. Nationality 
Act,  Ivanka  Pekar  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  reduce  by  one  number  the  number 
of  refugees  who  may  be  paroled  Into  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  sections  1  and 
2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat. 
504),  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Ivanka  Pekar.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  pmyment  of  the  required  visa  fee  and 
for  the  deduction  of  one  nvmaber  from  the 
number  of  refugees  who  may  be  paroled  into 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-648. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  33-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Yugoslavia,  who  last  en- 
tered the  United  States  on  November  3,  1961, 
as  a  visitor.  She  first  entered  this  country 
on  October  1,  1960,  as  a  visitor,  and  departed 
to  Canada  on  November  1,  1961.  The  bene- 
ficiary fled  from  Yugoslavia  In  1957,  and 
thereafter  resided  as  a  refugee  In  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  The  beneficiary's  brother  was 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  January  21,  1959,  as  a  refugee- 
escapee.  The  beneficiary's  parents,  three 
brothers,  and  two  sisters  reside  In  Yugoslavia, 
but  they  have  warned  her  not  to  return  to 
Yugoslavia,  because  of  certain  reprisals. 


DR.  MARSHALL  KU 

The  bill  (S.  769)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Ku  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Marshall  Ku  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  October  30,  1951,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  ofiBcer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Marshall  Ku  as  of  October  SO, 
1951,  the  date  he  first  entered  the  United 
States  as  a  student,  thus  enabling  him  to 
file  a  petition  for  natvirallzatlon.  The  bill 
provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  39-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  China,  who  entered  the 
United  States  on  October  30,  1951,  as  a  stu- 
dent. He  graduated  from  Baylor  University 
College  of  Medicine,  Houston,  Tex.,  In  May 
1959  and  weis  married  to  a  native  and  citizen 
of  China  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  30,  1961. 
He  Is  the  beneficiary  of  a  first  preference 
petition  approved  May  15,  1962,  and  Is  pres- 
ently employed  as  a  physician  In  the  pedi- 
atric department  at  St.  Louis  City  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
two  citizen  children  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  829)  for  the  relief  of  En- 
rico Agostini  and  Celestino  Agostini  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


CHRISTOS  STRATIS 

The  bill  (S.  840)  for  the  relief  of 
Christos  Stratis  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Christos  Stratis  may  be 
issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided, 
That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for 
exclusion  under  such  paragraph  known  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PtTRPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  p\irpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the 
excluding  provision  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  Is  mentally  retarded  in  behalf 
of  the  son  of  a  U.S.  citizen.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  posting  of  a  bond  as  a  guaranty 
that  the  beneficiary  will  not  become  a  public 
charge. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  an  unmarried 
25-year-old  native  and  citizen  of  Greece. 
His  father,  a  U.S.  citizen,  resides  in  Worcester, 
Mass,  with  his  wife  and  three  other  sons  who 
are  lawful  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States.  The  beneficiary  has  been  found  In- 
eligible to  receive  a  visa  as  one  who  is  men- 
tally retarded.  He  was  unable  to  accompany 
the  rest  of  his  family  to  the  United  States. 
Adequate  assurances  have  been  given  guar- 
anteeing his  support  after  admission.  With- 
out the  waiver  provided  for  In  the  bill  he  will 
be  unable  to  enter  the  United  States  to  Join 
his  family. 


ESTATE  OF  R.  M.  CLARK 

The  bill  (S.  856)  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  R.  M.  Clark  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  estate 
of  R.  M.  Clark,  the  sum  of  $39,567.67,  repre- 
senting the  amount  reported  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Congress  In 
response  to  S.  Res.  344,  Eighty-fifth  Congress 
(congressional  number  10-58,  decided  July  17, 
1964).  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
In  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  the  estate 


of  the  late  R.  M.  Clark  (an  Individual  for- 
merly doing  business  as  Lenoir  City  Alcoa 
Bus  Lines)  against  the  United  States  for 
losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
by  the  said  R.  M.  Clark  of  motorbuses  for 
the  necessary  transportation  of  nonresident 
employees  of  the  Clinton  Engineer  Works, 
between  points  In  or  about  Lenoir  City,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Clinton  Engineer  Works  res- 
ervation (subsequently  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  installation)  at  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee: Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  estate  of  R.  M.  Clark, 
the  sum  of  $39,567.67,  representing  the 
amount  reported  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
to  the  Congress  in  response  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 344.  85th  Congress  (congressional  No. 
10-58,  decided  July  17,  1964).  The  payment 
of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of 
the  claim  of  the  estate  of  the  late  R.  M.  Clark 
(an  Individual  formerly  doing  business  as  Le- 
noir City  Alcoa  Bus  Lines)  against  the  United 
States  for  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  by  the  said  R.  M.  Clark  of  motor- 
buses  for  the  necessary  transportation  of 
nonresident  employees  of  the  Clinton  Engi- 
neer Works  between  points  in  or  about  Le- 
noir City,  Tenn.,  and  the  Clinton  Engineer 
Works  reservation  (subsequently  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  installation)  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn. 

Similar  legislation,  S.  3064,  88th  Congress, 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  R.  M.  Clark  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  committee  to  the 
Senate  on  September  15,  1964,  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  24,  1964,  but  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 


FRANCESCO  MIRA  AND  HIS  WIFE 

The  bill  (S.  200)  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Mira  and  his  wife,  Maria  Mira  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  relatives 
of  United  States  citizens,  and  for  other  pvu-- 
poses",  approved  October  24,  1962  (76  Stat. 
1247) ,  Francesco  Mira  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  an  alien  registered  on  a  con- 
sular waiting  list  pursuant  to  section  203 
(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
under  a  priority  date  earlier  than  March  31, 
1954. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco  Mira." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 


mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows :  ' 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BTLL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  qualify  for  a  non- 
quota immigrant  visa  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  Public  Law  87-685.  as  an  alien 
who  has  a  registration  date  prior  to  March  31, 
1954.  and  who  has  a  fourth  preference  peti- 
tion approved  prior  to  January  1,  1962. 

AMENDMENT 

Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco  Mira." 
The  bill  has  been  amended  to  delete  the 
wife's  name  from  the  title  because  it  is 
unnecessary. 

STATEMENT  OP  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  34-year-ol(l 
native  of  Italy  and  citizen  of  Canada.  He 
immigrated  to  Canada  on  June  5,  1951,  and 
resides  there  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  is  a  U.S.  citizen.  The 
beneficiary's  father  entered  the  United  States 
In  1913  and  was  naturalized  on  June  22, 1929. 
His  naturalization  was  canceled  for  conceal- 
ment of  material  facts.  His  immigration 
status  was  subsequently  adjusted  and  he  was 
again  naturalized  on  June  12.  1957.  A  fourth 
preference  petition  filed  In  behalf  of  the  bene- 
ficiary was  approved  on  May  6.  1959,  and  he 
has  a  registration  date  of  February  4.  1958. 
The  beneficiary's  father  and  mother  reside 
in  West  Virginia  with  a  citizen  brother  and 
another  brother  who  is  a  lawful  permanent 
resident. 


DR.  VICTOR  M.  UBIETA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  373)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor 
M.  Ubieta,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Victor  M.  Ubieta 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee. 

Sec.  2.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  section 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
no  period  of  residence  or  physical  presence 
within  the  United  States  or  any  State  shall 
be  required  of  Doctor  Victor  M.  Ubieta  In 
addition  to  his  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States  since  July  9, 
1949. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Dr.  Victor  M.  Ubieta  and 
to  provide  that  his  residence  and  physical 
presence  In  the  United  States  since  July  9, 
1949,  meets  the  requirements  of  section  316 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  thus 
enabling  him  to  file  a  petition  for  naturall- 
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gation.    The  bill  also  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  49 -year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Cuba,  who  Is  presently 
employed  as  a  clinical  phyelcian  at  Duval 
Medical  Center  In  JacksoavlUe,  Fla.  He 
served  as  resident  Intern  at  Bt.  Francis  Hos- 
pital In  Miami,  Fla.,  from  July  1951  to  Octo- 
ber 1953.  He  was  resident  physician  at 
Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  Orlando,  Fla., 
from  January  to  July  1961.  He  first  entered 
the  United  States  as  a  permanent  resident 
on  July  9.  1949.  and  thereafter  reentered 
on  six  occasions  on  reentry  permits.  He 
abandoned  his  residence  in  October  1953 
and  was  last  admitted  to  the  United  States 
as  a  visitor  on  November  6.  1960.  He  desires 
residence  and  citizenship  so  tha\  he  can  take 
the  medical  examination  amd  engage  In  pri- 
vate practice. 


MISS  WLADYSLAWA  KOWALCZYK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  417 1  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Wladyslawa  Kowalczyk  "which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  ACT  of  July 
14.  1960  (74  Stat.  504),  Miss  Wladyslawa 
Kowalczyk  shall  be  held  <ind  considered  to 
have  been  paroled  Into  the  United  States  on 
the  date  of  the  enactmeat  of  this  Act.  as 
provided  for  in  the  said  Act  of  July  14,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered; to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  waJa  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  provide  that  Wladyslawa  Kowalczyk  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  paroled  into  the 
United  States  as  a  refugee,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  July  14, 1960. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  taUl  is  a  34-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Poland  who  entered  the 
United  States  as  a  visitor  on  November  7, 
1962.  She  is  presently  employed  In  Manches- 
ter, N.H.,  as  an  assembler  for  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell,  Inc.,  and  resides  with  a  covisin. 
She  claims  that  she  might  be  subjected  to 
physical  persecution  were  she  required  to 
return  to  Poland. 


dlciary  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  JvQy 
14,  1960  (74  SUt.  504),  Wilhelm  Konyen.  his 
wife  Susanne  Frltsch  Konyen.  and  their 
children,  Susanne  Konyen  and  Willy  Konyen 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  refugee- 
escapees  within  the  purview  of  that  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (9) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  Wilhelm  Konyen  and 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
provide  for  the  parole  into  the  United  States 
of  Wilhelm  Konyen.  his  wife,  Susanne  Fritsch 
Konyen.  and  their  children,  Susanne  Kon- 
yen and  Willy  Konyen  as  refugee-escapees 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-648. 
The  bill  also  waives  the  excluding  provision 
of  existing  law  relating  to  one  who  has  been 
convicted  of  crimes  Involving  moral  turpi- 
tude in  behalf  of  Wilhelm  Konyen.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished precedents. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  a  34-year- 
old  husband  and  his  28-year-old  wife  who 
are  natives  of  Rumania  and  citizens  of  Ger- 
many and  their  children,  aged  6  and  4  years, 
who  are  natives  and  citizens  of  Germany. 
They  all  presently  reside  in  Germany.  In 
1961  they  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States  as  nonimmigrant  visitors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  relatives.  The  principal 
male  beneficiary's  parents,  three  sisters,  and 
one  brother  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  In  1952  and 
are  now  citizens.  He  was  found  Ineligible  to 
receive  a  visa  as  a  displaced  person  because 
of  previous  criminal  convictions.  He  is  a 
self-employed  mechanic. 


mittee  report,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
cancel  the  outstanding  deportation  proceed- 
ings In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Anna  Soos  and  to 
provide  that  she  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
on  which  the  present  proceedings  are  based. 
The  bill  as  Introduced  would  have  granted 
the  beneficiary  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  cancellation  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings appears  to  be  the  appropriate  relief. 

Tlie  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  32-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Hungary,  who  fled  from 
there  in  November  1956  during  the  revolt 
and  obtained  a  refugee  visa  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  December  12.  1956.  She  was 
separated  from  her  husband  In  1956  and  her 
11 -year-old  son  lives  with  her  mother  In 
Hungary.  The  beneficiary  presently  resides 
In  Red  Cloud,  Nebr.,  where  she  Is  a  hoiise- 
keeper  in  the  rectory  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church.  In  connection  with  her  petition 
for  naturalization  she  voluntarily  disclosed 
her  past  membership  in  the  Hungarian 
Workers'  Party,  a  Communist  organization. 
Thereafter,  deportation  proceedings  were  in- 
stituted against  her  on  the  ground  that  she 
had  procured  her  visa  by  fraud  by  denying 
such  membership.  She  claims  that  she 
withheld  information  concerning  her  Com- 
munist Party  affiliation  becatise  she  feared 
being  sent  back  to  Hxingary.  Her  deporta- 
tion was  ordered  withheld  under  the  pro- 
visions of  243(h)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  She  has  asserted  that  she 
never  was  a  true  believer  in  communism  and 
her  record  since  entering  the  United  States 
has  been  good. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  440)  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
L.  Rodriguez  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


WILHELM  KONYEN  AND  FAMILY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  446)  for  the  reUef  of  Wilhelm 
Konyen,  his  wife  Susanne  Fritsch  Kon- 
yen, and  their  children,  Susanne  Konyen 
and  Willy  Konyen  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


MRS.  ANNA  SOOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  694)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Soos  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  discontinue  any  deportation 
proceedings  and  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  war- 
rants of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have 
issued  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Anna  Soos.  Prom 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Anna  Soos  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  Issued. 

The  amendment  w£is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 


IVAN  RADIO  AND  FAMILY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  720)  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Radic, 
his  wife.  Ester  Radic,  and  their  daughter, 
Olivera  Radic  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  pxirposes  of  the  Act  of  July  14, 
1960  (74  Stat.  504),  Ivan  Radic.  his  wife. 
Ester  Radic,  and  their  daughter,  Olivera 
Radic.  shall  be  held  And  considered  to  have 
been  paroled  into  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  said  Act  of  July  14,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
provide  that  Ivan  Radic,  his  wife.  Ester  Radic, 
and  their  daughter,  Olivera  Radic.  shaU  be 
considered  to  have  been  paroled  Into  the 
United  States  as  refugees,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-648.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  In  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 
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The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  a  43 -year- 
old  father,  his  42-year-old  wife,  and  their 
13-year-old  daughter  who  are  all  natives  and 
citizens  of  Yugoslavia  and  who  are  now  seek- 
ing asylum  in  the  United  States.  The  father 
was  last  employed  as  an  auditor  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Nuclear  Materials  In  Yugoslavia. 
The  family  left  there  in  1961  with  exit  per- 
mits as  tourists  destined  to  Brazil.  They  en- 
tered the  United  States  as  nonimmigrants 
on  February  25,  1962. 


States  and  without  the  waiver  provided  for 
in  the  bill,  the  beneficiary  will  be  unable  to 
accompany  his  family. 
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GERHARD  HOPACKER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  767)  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Hofacker  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  line  11,  after  the 
v.0Td  "section,"  to  strike  out  "213."  and 
insert  "213  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  exemption  granted  herein  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act.";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Gerhard  Hofacker  may  be  issued  a  visa  and 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act- 
Provided,  That  if  the  said  Gerhard  Hofacker 
re  not  entitled  to  medical  care  under  the 
Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250), 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  exemption  granted 
herein  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  ex- 
clusion of  which  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
waive  the  excluding  provision  of  existing  law 
relating  to  one  who  has  a  mental  defect  in 
behalf  of  the  stepson  of  a  U.S.  citizen  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Army.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  posting  of  a  bond  as  a  guaranty  that  the 
beneficiary  will  not  become  a  public  charge 
if  he  is  not  eligible  for  medical  care  imder 
the  Dependent's  Medical  Care  Act.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  to  correct  an  error  in 
printing. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  24-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Germany,  who  resides 
in  Butzbach,  Germany,  with  his  mother  and 
stepfather  who  Is  stationed  there  with  the 
U.S.  Army.  His  stepfather  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Army  since  1951  and  Intends 
to  make  ft  his  career.  The  beneficiary  has 
been  found  ineligible  to  receive  a  visa  be- 
cause of  a  mental  defect  which  Is  the  prob- 
able result  of  childhood  encephalitis.  His 
stepfather  anticipates  rotation  to  the  United 


DEBRA  LYNNE  SANDERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  916)  for  the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne 
Sanders  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  if  the  said  Debra  Lynne 
Sanders  is  not  entitled  to  medical  care 
under  the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act 
( 70  Stat.  250) ,  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Debra  Lynne  Sanders  may  be 
issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if 
she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  if 
the  said  Debra  Lynne  Sanders  Is  not  entitled 
to  medical  care  under  the  Dependents'  Med- 
ical Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250),  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  This  section  shall  apply 
only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  under  such 
paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  piuT)ose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
waive  the  excluding  provision  of  existing  law 
relating  to  one  who  is  feebleminded  in  behalf 
of  the  adopted  daughter  of  U.S.  citizens.  The 
bill  has  been  amended  to  provide  for  the 
posting  of  a  bond  as  a  guaranty  that  the 
beneficiary  will  not  become  a  public  charge 
if  she  is  not  eligible  for  medical  care  under 
the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bUl  is  a  6-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Germany,  who  was 
adopted  in  Germany  on  October  30,  1963,  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Her  adopted 
father  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  No- 
vember 11.  1944.  to  December  1,  1957,  and 
since  December  2.  1957,  has  served  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  The  beneficiary  is  unable  to 
receive  a  visa  because  she  is  feebleminded. 
Without  the  waiver  provided  in  the  bill,  she 
will  be  unable  to  accompany  her  parents 
when  her  father  is  reassigned  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  Calendar 

I  express  my  deep  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr 
SmpsoN]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  members  of 
the  Legislative  Review  Committee,  for 


their  cooperation  in  getting  this  work 
done.  y 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President  may 
I  ask  whether  Calendar  No.  89  S  6lft 
was  passed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Calen 
dar  No.  89,  S.  619,  was  not  passed 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive  Calendar,  and  also  two  other  nomi- 
nations which  are  at  the  desk. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 
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U.S.  ATTORNEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  for  U.S.  attorney 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.   CIRCUIT  JUDGE   FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  Allen  Tamm  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
while  Judge  Tamm  is  listed  as  being  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  should  like 
the  Senate  to  know  that  he  has  been  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  mine  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Judge  Tamm  comes  from  Butte,  Mont. 
He  attended  Boys  Central  High  School, 
Carroll  College  in  Helena,  as  well  as 
Montana  University  in  Missoula. 

He  received  his  law  degree  from 
Georgetown  University  in  1930.  He  was 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  right-hand  man  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  believe  that  Judge 
Tamm  was  appointed  to  the  District 
bench  17  years  ago. 

He  has  made  an  outstanding  record  on 
the  district  court.  In  my  opinion,  he 
will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  judges  on 
the  circuit  court  and  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague,  Senator  Metcalf  and  myself. 
I  urge  the  unanimous  approval  and  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  of  this  outstand- 
ing Montanan. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Howard  F.  Corcoran,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  endorsement  of  the  nomination  and 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Howard  F.  Corcoran 
for  the  post  of  U.S.  district  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Corcoran  is  a  respected  member  of 
the  bar  in  many  jurisdictions  including 
the  District  of  Columbia.  His  contribu- 
tions in  the  area  of  civic  responsibility 
have  earned  him  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  community  leaders  from  every 
walk  of  life. 

I  am  certain  that  he  will  add  eminence 
to  and  increased  respect  for  the  honored 
position  he  will  shortly  fill. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEDICARE  AND  ELDERCARE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  resignation  a  few  months  ago  of 
Dr.  Hugh  H.  Hussey,  the  only  American 
Medical  Association  member,  from  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  three  top 
killing  diseases,  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke,  displays  once  again  the  un- 
derlying fear  of  the  small  clique  of  polit- 
ical doctors  who  control  the  AMA  house 
of  delegates  that  our  Government  might 
take  steps  to  improve  the  general  health 
of  our  people  without  first  considering 
the  monetary  gains  of  the  AMA  and  its 
members. 

The  Commission,  composed  of  leading 
doctors,  businessmen  and  public  figures 
recommended  540  regional  medical  cen- 
ters and  local  diagnosis  and  treatment 
stations  to  enable  more  doctors  to  give 
the  best  treatment  to  the  most  people. 
It  also  recommended  a  comprehensive 
campaign  to  educate  the  public  regard- 
ing the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking. 
The  Commission  pointed  out  that  the 
deaths  caused  by  these  diseases  cost  the 
Nation  at  least  $30  billion  a  year  and 
that  we  spend  only  a  little  more  than  $1 
billion  combating  them. 

It  seems  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  commission  are  compassionate, 
necessary,  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 


general  welfare  of  our  citizens.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  they  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  Dr.  Hussey  and 
the  policies  of  the  directors  of  the  AMA. 
It  makes  one  wonder  just  what  these 
policies  are  and  on  what  basis  they  are 
formulated.  Is  the  paiiamount  concern 
of  the  AMA  the  health  of  the  American 
people,  or  is  it  more  wealth  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  whose  members  now  have 
the  highest  average  earnings  of  any 
group  of  professional  men  and  women 
in  our  Nation? 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  been  spending 
ever  increasing  sums  to  try  to  make  the 
American  people  try  to  believe  that  they 
have  no  need  for  hospital  and  nursing 
home  insurance  financed  by  a  social 
security  payroll  tax.  With  the  amended 
administration  bill  providing  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care  for  the  elderly 
under  social  security  coverage,  virtually 
assured  of  congressional  consideration 
and  passage,  the  AMA  has  begun  another 
of  its  sporadic  campaigns  of  education— 
"brainwashing"  is  probably  a  better  term. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  AMA  public  re- 
lations men  have  been  given  $4  million  to 
spend  to  defeat  or  change  by  amendment 
this  beneficent  legislative  proposal  of  the 
administration  to  provide  hospital  and 
nursing  home  coverage  for  the  elderly 
under  social  security  coverage. 

At  the  same  time,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  these  political  doctors  are  promot- 
ing a  bill  that  they  claim  promises  every- 
thing, but  in  reality,  provides  very  little 
assurance  to  our  citizens  that  they  will 
have  adequate  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  in  their  later  years. 

They  term  their  proposal  "eldercare." 
In  reality  it  is  a  "don't  care"  program  in- 
sofar as  the  elderly  of  this  Nation  are 
concerned.  "Elder  scare"  would  also  be 
an  appropriate  name  for  their  bill. 

The  list  of  progressive  legislation 
which  was  luisuccessfully  resisted  by  the 
AMA,  seems  endless.  It  includes  free 
diagnostic  centers  for  tuberculosis  and 
cancer;  Red  Cross  blood  banks;  Federal 
aid  to  medical  education;  voluntary 
health  insurance;  Blue  Cross;  school 
health  services;  and  Federal  aid  to  pub- 
he  health.  A  generation  ago,  the 
AMA  opposed  reporting  » tuberculosis 
cases  to  a  public  authority,  although  this 
has  since  become  the  basis  of  all  TB 
control.  It  opposed  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Act  which  Congress  passed  unan- 
imously. What  is  progress  to  all  other 
Americans  is  socialism  to  the  managing 
dictators  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  like-thinking  groups. 

Mr.  President,  the  small  group  that 
dictates  the  policies  of  the  AMA  has  done 
a  great  disservice  to  the  fine  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  our  Nation  in  its  ada- 
mant stand  against  progressive  legisla- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  all  Americans,  the 
latest  example  of  which  is  its  unyielding 
and  hysterical  opposition  to  the  amended 
King -Anderson  bill,  now  being  consid- 
ered in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  this  AMA  ruling  group 
has  seen  to  it  to  date  that  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  the  only  professional  group 
in  the  United  States  which  is  not  included 
under  the  beneficent  coverage  of  our  so- 


cial security  law.  Yet.  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  where  a  referendum  has  been 
taken  by  the  AMA.  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
voting  have  announced  their  desire  to  be 
included.  Of  course,  eventually,  they 
will  be.  Eventually  our  social  security 
law  will  be  universally  applied  to  all  em- 
ployed persons  and  self-employed  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  every  reliable  poll  indi- 
cates that  the  American  people  want  the 
administration  bill,  providing  hospital 
and  nursing  and  home  care  for  the  elder- 
ly. They  desire  the  defeat  of  the  bill 
now  proposed  by  the  AMA.  which  would 
in  some  States  give  help  to  our  elderly 
and  in  other  States  not  give  much  help 
to  them,  and  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  from  general  revenues. 

The  rulers  of  AMA  would  be  far  wiser 
to  devote  the  millions  of  dollars  which 
they  are  spending  to  defeat  this  program 
in  advocating  some  constructive  pro- 
grams for  the  welfare  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  for  the  welfare  and  good  health 
of  all  Americaros. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
there  appeared  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "Medicare  Gets  Assist  From  Elder- 
care,"  written  by  Eve  Edstrom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  11. 

1965] 

Medicare  Gets  Assist  Fbom  Eldercare 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

The  irony  of  the  move  to  expand  medicare 
to  cover  doctors'  fees  and  drug  expenses  is 
that  the  chief  opponent  of  the  measure  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  broader  health 
benefits  now  being  proposed. 

It  has  been  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's current  nationwide  advertising 
attack  against  the  administration's  medicare 
plan  that  made  visible  the  shortcomings  of 
medicare  and  helped  to  generate  the  con- 
gressional steam  to  increase  benefits. 

In  addition.  Democrats  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  talcen  the  punch 
out  of  the  political  strategy  of  the  GOP  by 
adding  some  of  the  chief  features  of  a 
Republican-inspired  health-care  bill  to  the 
administration's  plan. 

Thus,  as  one  top  adviser  to  President 
Johnson  said  this  week,  bridge-playing  ex- 
perts could  take  lessons  from  Ways  and 
Means  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  when  it  comes  to  the  art  of  fi- 
nesse. 

Until  late  last  week,  it  appeared  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  reix>rt 
out  a  medicare  bill  limited  to  what  the  Ad- 
ministration had  asked  for.  This  would 
have  increased  payroll  taxes  vuider  social 
security  to  finance  hospital  care  and  nursing 
home  benefits  for  those  over  65. 

In  attacking  that  plan,  the  American 
Medical  Association  focused  on  its  lack  of 
benefits  for  doctors'  care  and  drug  costs. 
The  American  Medical  Association  said  it« 
substitute  proposal,  Eldercare,  would  cover 
these  costs: 

But  only  a  handful  of  Republicans  lined 
up  behind  the  Eldercare  proposal  because  it 
depends  on  State  financing  and  benefits 
would  differ  from  State  to  State.  Instead, 
House  Republican  Floor  Leader  Gerald  L. 
Ford  of  Michigan  and  other  potent  Repub- 
licans backed  a  measure  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative   John   W.   Byrnes   of   Wisconsin 
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ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Byrnes'  bill  would  establish  a  voluntary 
health  insurance  plan  covering  both  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  expenses  of  the  elderly. 
It  would  be  financed  partly  by  monthly 
premiums  paid  by  the  aged  who  elected  to 
participate,  and.  by  funds  from  the  general 
treasury. 

To  many  longtime  observers  of  the  medi- 
care battle  on  Capitol  Hill.  Byrnes'  $3.4- 
billion  proposal  was  viewed  with  cynicism.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  so  costly 
that  Congress  would  never  pass  It.  Yet  It 
would  give  the  Republicans  a  talking  point 
during  any  election  year  because  they  could 
say  that  their  bill  would  have  been  more 
helpful  to  the  aged,  but  the  administration 
would  not  buy  It. 

If  such  strategy  did  exist.  It  was  foiled  last 
week  when  Mills  suggested  adding  optional 
doctor  bill  coverage  to  the  administration's 
medicare  plan.  Under  that  proposal,  hos- 
pital benefits  would  still  be  financed  by  a 
payroll  tax.  But  beneficiaries  who  wanted 
major  medical  coverage  could  buy  It  for  $3 
a  month,  with  the  Federal  Government  pay- 
ing a  like  amount  from  general  revenues.    • 

This  is  expected  to  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment about  $600  million  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion, proposed  increases  in  social  security 
monthly  cash  benefits,  which  are  tied  to  the 
new  medicare  plan,  would  be  at  least  $3  a 
month  so  that  beneficiaries  would  not  have 
to  use  current  Income  to  pay  for  the  insur- 
ance. 

Final  details  of  this  plan  are  expected  to 
be  worked  out  In  executive  sessions  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  beginning  to- 
day. It  Is  also  anticipated  that  the  legisla- 
tion with  the  optional  doctor  bill  coverage 
will  be  reported  out  of  the  committee  some- 
time next  week. 

Whether  Republicans  like  Byrnes  will  vote 
for  the  bin  Is  questionable.  Byrnes  has  said 
that  he  was  pleased  that  Democrats  on  the 
committee  have  agreed  on  the  principle  of 
financing  medical  care  benefits  out  of  general 
revenues.  But  he  said  he  Is  still  opposed  to 
splitting  off  the  hospital  benefits  and  financ- 
ing them  through  a  regressive  payroll  tax 
which  Is  applied  to  the  flxst  dollar  of  earn- 
ings. 

Furthermore,  hearings  on  medicare  may  be 
much  lengthier  than  anticipated  when  the 
measure  reaches  the  Senate. 

But  the  new  Mills  plan  raises  such  trouble- 
some Issues  as  what  controls.  If  any,  are 
needed  over  the  fee-charging  habits  of  doc- 
tors. Insurance,  hospital,  medical  and  labor 
spokesmen  will  want  to  be  heard  on  these 
issues. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DISPOSAL  OF 
ZINC  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mi^  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1496,  the  strategic  stockpile  bill,  which 
has  been  so  ably  managed  during  the  past 
2  years  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  which  was  reported  unanimously  to- 
day by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  do  this  \*'ith  the  full  approval  of  the 
minority  leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
nill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
1496  >  authorizing  the  disposal,  without 
regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  zinc  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  hereby  authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  nego- 
tiation or  otherwise,  from  either  the  na- 
tional stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1704(b)),  or  from  both  such  stockpiles,  (1) 
approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand short  tons  of  zinc,  (2)  approximately 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons  of 
lead,  and  (3)  approximately  one  hundred 
thovisand  short  tons  of  copper  ( part  or  all  of 
which  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  brass 
and  bronze,  taking  into  account  only  the 
copper  content  thereof).  The  disposals  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  but  the  time  and  method  of  the 
disposals  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  proce- 
dures, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  is  also  author- 
ized, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act.  to  make  available  an  additional  fifty 
thousand  short  tons  of  zinc  and  an  additional 
fifty  thousand  short  tons  of  lead  now  held 
in  either  the  national  stockpile  or  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  or  both  such  stockpiles, 
for  direct  use  by  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  compelling  reasons  which 
prompt  me  to  support  H.R.  1496  and 
which  prompted  me  to  introduce  S.  1041. 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  sale,  without  re- 
gard to  the  6-month  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  lead  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pui-suant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

Studies  undertaken  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Department  of  State,  with 
assistance  and  close  cooperation  of 
other  concerned  Federal  agencies,  such 
as  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  have 
resulted  in  a  general  finding  of  an  antic- 
ipated shortage  of  150,000  tons  of  lead 
in  terms  of  world  supply  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1965,  with  the  major  short 
fall  concentrated  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  complicate  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  of  this  legislation 
by  interjecting  other  issues.  However, 
it  is  germane  to  the  problem  that  the 
absolute  ceiling  on  imports  of  lead  dur- 
ing any  one  calendar  year  is  a  contribut- 
ing factor  in  the  U.S.  shortage, 
in  light  of  past  -insuflQcient  domestic 
supplies.  At  present,  domestic  produc- 
tion is  not  considered  adequate  to  meet 
nationwide  requirements,  although  I  am 
informed  that  the  entire  supply  picture 
may  be  expected  to  change  within,  pos- 
sibly 5  years.  It  is  reported  that  the 
most  significant  find  of  lead  during  this 
century  has  been  made  in  the  United 


States,  in  southeast  Missouri,  and  it  is 
forecast  that,  by  1970,  the  anticipated 
U.S.  market  demand  will  be  met  from 
domestic  supply.  It  is,  moreover,  pos- 
sible that  within  the  foreseeable  future 
the  United  States  may  become  a  lead 
exporter. 

This  encouraging  view  of  future  sup- 
ply is  not  today  helpful  to  domestic 
users  presently  unable  to  operate  at  nor- 
mal capacity  because  of  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  lead  supplies.  Nor  is  it  helpful 
to  those  workers  who  are  being  laid  off 
when  plants  are  temporarily  closed,  or 
production  sharply  cut  back  due  to  lack 
of  basic  raw  materials  for  manufacture. 
Nor  is  it  helpful  to  the  communities 
which  now  are  suffering  a  lowering  In 
economic  level  because  of  suspension  of 
industrial  operations,  partial  loss  of 
revenue  normally  flowing  through  com- 
mercial channels,  and  the  general  re- 
tardation of  mimicipal  growth. 

These  adverse  effects  could  be  ac- 
cepted more  philosophically  if  there 
were  an  overriding  national  requirement 
for  retaining  or  enlarging  our  national 
stockpiles  of  lead.  I  am  assured  by  com- 
menting Federal  authorities  that  such 
requirement  for  defense  purposes  does 
not  now  exist.  This  same  determination 
has  been  reached  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  based  on  compre- 
hensive explorations  made  during  the 
past  inquiry  into  the  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  stockpiles  of  the  United 
States  conducted  by  the  Stockpile  Sub- 
committee. 

The  Congress  authorized  the  release  of 
50,000  tons  of  lead  last  year,  but  this 
release  did  not  satisfy  industry  deficien- 
cies. It  merely  offered  a  temporary 
measure  of  relief. 

As  a  case  in  point,  the  Evans  Lead 
Corp.  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  shut 
down  for  3  weeks  beginning  December 
21,  with  resulting  loss  of  manufacturing 
revenue  and  damaging  unemployment. 

Upon  being  so  advised  by  officers  of 
that  corporation,  and  upon  being  visited 
by  labor  representatives  seeking  means 
to  resolve  the  unemployment  situation 
attendant  up>on  still  another  closure  of 
Evans  Lead  plant,  I  introduced  S.  1041, 
to  provide  for  immediate  release  of  lead 
from  stockpiles.  However,  I  was  in- 
formed that,  in  the  interim,  the  lack  of 
lead  supplies  would  result  in  other  work 
stoppages  in  the  future. 

The  Evans  Lead  Corp.  has  now  re- 
sumed op)erations;  however,  on  March  1, 
the  president  of  that  organization  com- 
municated with  me  once  again,  inform- 
ing me  that  his  plant  would  be  forced  to 
susp)end  operations,  in  all  probability, 
during  future  months  if  emergency  re- 
lease of  lead  supplies  could  not  be 
effected. 

His  sincere  plea  for  assistance  in  se- 
curing lead  supplies  in  order  to  avoid 
more  crippling  work  stoppages  is  elo- 
quent. I  wish  to  read,  for  emphasis, 
some  paragraphs  of  the  statement,  which 
are  as  follows : 

Our  plant  has  operated  continuously  in 
the  same  location  In  Charleston  for  more 
than  40  years.  We  currently  employ  60  peo- 
ple. Our  annual  payroll  Is  In  excess  of 
$350,000.  The  average  age  of  our  hourly  em- 
ployees Is   47 '/2.     These  people   would,  gen- 
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erally  speaking,  be  unemployable  should  our 
plant  be  closed. 

Our  annual  gross  sales  riinge  from  $5  mil- 
lion to  more  than  $7  million.  Inbound 
freight  on  our  single  raw  material — lead — 
amounts  to  more  than  $1,500  a  day.  Freight 
on  our  finished  goods  amounts  to  more  than 
II 000  per  day.  We  pay  State  and  local  taxes 
in  excess  of  $50,000  per  year.  Our  Federal 
income  tax  ranges  from  $250,000  to  $400,000 
per  year. 

The  above  facts  and  figures  should  give 
some  Idea  of  the  significance  of  ovu-  opera- 
tion to  the  State  and  National  economy. 
We  feel  that  we  are  a  valuable  employer  In 
a  depressed  area  and  a  valuable  economic 
asset  not  only  to  our  State  but  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

Because  of  the  nature  ot  our  process,  our 
plant  cannot  be  operated  at  a  reduced  Input 
rate.  Since  April  of  last  year,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  buy  sufficient  lead  for  continu- 
ous operation.  For  example,  beginning  De- 
cember 21  we  had  a  3-w«ek  shutdown.  At 
the  time  of  that  shutdown,  we  had  on  hand 
13  tons  of  lead— roughly  4  hours'  supply. 
During  the  shutdown,  we  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  build  up  our  raw  material  stocks. 
We  again  ran  out  of  lead  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 12.  and  were  forced  to  close  the  plant 
until  Monday,  February  23.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  only  suflicient  lead  at  our 
plant  or  In  transit  to  our  plant  to  last  until 
March  16.  The  next  shipments  of  lead  we 
expect  will  not  begin  until  March  4.  Transit 
time  on  this  lead  ranges  from  12  to  21  days. 
We  may  or  may  not  be  forced  to  close  again 
before  the  end  of  March.     Only  time  will  tell. 

In  my  position  as  a  U.S.  Senator  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  West  Virginia,  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  sharply  the  impor- 
tance of  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  actions  to  assure  the  achieve- 
ment of  stated  governmental  goals  and 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  tasks 
undertaken.  On  the  one  hand.  Federal 
funds  and  Federal  energies  are  being  ex- 
pended to  restore  my  State  to  reasonable 
economic  levels,  to  increase  employment, 
and  to  stimulate  industrial  growth.  It 
would  appear  to  be  the  course  of  wisdom 
and  good  economics  to  take  Immediate 
action  to  make  available  raw  materials 
which  would  eliminate  unemployment, 
economic  loss,  and  industrial  retarda- 
tion in  instances  such  as  this. 

I  am  not  asking  for  preferential  treat- 
ment for  my  State.  I  use  the  example 
of  this  firm  in  West  Virginia  because 
of  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lem involved  and  my  close  personal  con- 
cern to  bring  about  the  earliest  possible 
solution.  I  am  aware  that  similar  cir- 
cumstances obtain  elsewhere  in  regard 
to  the  lead  industry,  and  I  am  indeed 
hopeful  that  through  quick  action  by  the 
Congress  early  relief  can  be  provided. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
appeared  before  Senator  Symington's 
subcommittee  when  it  was  conducting 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  and  I  pre- 
sented a  statement  at  that  time  urging 
passage  of  this  legislation.  I  was  also 
present  today  when  the  full  committee 
met  and  reported  H.R.  1496  as  amended. 
I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Sen- 
ator Symington  for  his  kind  considera- 
tion of  my  interest  in  this  legislation  and 
for  the  courtesies  which  he  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  accorded 
me  at  the  time  I  testified.  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  will  now  ajct  very  quickly  to 
approve  the  bill  before  us. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and"  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  release  of  cer- 
tain quantities  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper 
from  either  the  national  stockpile  or  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  or  both". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  on  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AtJTHORiziNG  Disposal  of  Zinc  From  the 
National  Stockpile^ 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (HJl.  1496)  to  authorize 
the  disposal,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
6-month  waiting  i>erlod,  of  zinc  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, having  considered  the  same,  report  fa- 
vorably thereon  with  amendments  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  release  of  certain 
quantities  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  from 
either  the  national  stockpile  or  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  or  both. 

EXPLANATION   OP  AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  combines  In  one  bill  the 
authority  to  dispose  of  surplus  zinc,  lead,  and 
copj>er. 

PTJHPOSB 

This  bUl  would  (1)  provide  congressional 
approval  for  the  disposal  from  the  national 
and  supplemental  stockpiles  of  (a)  200,000 
short  tons  of  lead,  (b)  200,000  short  tons  of 
zinc,  (c)  materials  having  a  copper  content 
of  100,000  short  tons:  and  (2)  waive  the  6- 
month  waiting  period  ordinarily  required  be- 
fore disposals  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials can  be  accomplished. 

DISPOSALS   FROM  THE   NATIONAL   STOCKPILE  AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL    STOCKPILE 

Congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  In  both  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
except  In  those  Instances  where  the  proposed 
disposal  action  Is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  material  has  become  obsolescent 
for  use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  these  mate- 
rials is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  pro- 
posed disposal  requires  the  express  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  waive  the  wait- 
ing period  of  6  month  ordinarily  required  of 
disposals  from  the  stockpile  after  publication 
of  notice  In  the  Federal  Register.  Thus,  the 
waiver  will  permit  the  Immediate  disposal  of 
zinc,  lead,  and  copper  upon  enactment  of 
H.R.  1496. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

S.  1041  Of  the  89th  Congress,  which  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Btrd  of  West  Virginia, 
would  authorize  the  disposal  of  150,000  short 
tons  of  lead. 

S.  437,  which  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
DoDD,  would  authorize  the  disposal  of  150,000 
tons  of  zinc. 


S.  296,  which  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Mansfield,  for  himself  and  Senator  Metcalf, 
Senator  Bath,  Senator  Bible,  Senator  Dodd, 
Senator  Fannin,  Senator  Haetke,  Senator 
Hatden,  Senator  Javits,  Senator  Lausche, 
Senator  Montoya,  Senator  Morse,  Senator 
Pell,  Senator  Ribicoff,  and  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  wovild  authorize  the 
loan  of  100,000  tons  of  copper. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  bills  dealing  gen- 
erally with  the  same  subject,  the  committee 
has  combined  authority  for  the  disposal  of 
lead,  zinc,  and  copper  and  recommends  this 
combined  authority  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
1496,  which  related  only  to  the  disposal  of 
zinc  In  the  form  that  this  bill  was  referred 
to  the  committee. 

LEAD 

Inventory,  objectives,  and  excesses:  The 
stockpile  objective  for  lead  was  reduced  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  from  286,- 
000  short  tons  to  zero  on  June  17,  1963.  As 
a  consequence,  the  current  Inventory  of  ap- 
proximately 1,328,000  short  tons  of  lead  Is 
excess  to  estimated  requirements. 

Industry  needs:  Constmaptlon  of  lead  In 
the  United  States  has  been  Increasing  In 
recent  years  with  the  available  domestic 
supply  being  exceeded  because  of  domestic 
demand  by  nearly  40,000  short  tons  per  year 
In  recent  years.  The  total  U.S.  consumption 
of  1,195,000  short  tons  in  1964  was  the  high- 
est since  1955  when  the  record  of  1,212,000 
short  tons  was  established.  The  committee 
was  Informed  that  there  Is  a  critical  lead 
shortage  In  the  commercial  market.  Conse- 
quently, the  present  circumstances  seem 
favorable  for  an  orderly  disposal  of  lead  sur- 
pluses. Common  uses  of  lead  are  In  auto- 
motive batteries,  where  more  than  38  percent 
of  the  lead  used  In  this  coxintry  Is  cons\imed. 
Gasoline  additives  account  for  approximately 
17  percent  of  the  domestic  consumption. 
The  paint  pigment  Industry  accounts  for 
about  8  percent.  The  rest  is  cons\imed  In 
other  products  such  as  solder,  pipes,  ammu- 
nition, and  toothpaste  tubes. 

Method  of  sale :  The  method  of  sale  of  lead 
is  outlined  in  Hoxxse  Report  No.  53,  dated 
February  18,  1965,  on  H.R.  1658,  beginning 
at  page  4  and  ending  at  page  6. 

Price  structure:  The  ciirrent  market  price 
Is  reported  to  be  $0.16  per  pound,  which  Is 
the  highest  since  1956. 

Fiscal  data :  Disposal  action  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  convert  Into  cash 
150,000  short  tons  of  lead  originally  acquired 
at  an  average  cost  of  $0.1440  per  pound. 

ZINC 

Inventory,  objectives,  and  excesses:  The 
zinc  proposed  for  disposal  Is  excess  to  stock- 
pile needs.  The  current  stockpile  objective 
for  zinc  Is  at  zero.  The  Inventory  for  zinc 
In  the  various  stockpiles  Is  approximately 
1,500,000  short  tons. 

Within  the  last  several  years.  U.S.  con- 
sumption of  zinc  has  reached  near  record 
levels— 1,031,821  short  tons  In  1962,  1,105,113 
short  tons  In  1963,  and  1,170,000  short  tons 
In  1964.  The  previous  record  level  of  con- 
sumption was  In  1955  when  1,119,812  short 
tons  were  used. 

The  consumption  of  zinc  in  the  United 
States  Is  primarily  by  the  automotive  Indus- 
try, which  uses  the  material  In  die  casting. 
Use  of  zinc  In  the  production  of  automobiles 
Is  Increasing  as  refiected  by  the  record  zinc 
consumption  In  1964. 

Industry  needs : 

Domestic  mine  production  of  zinc  ore  is 
Insufficient  to  meet  our  requirements.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  depends  upon  for- 
eign sources  of  supply  for  almost  one-half 
of  the  smelting  ores  required.- 

The  U.S.  consumption  of  zinc  has  exceeded 
production  in  the  years  1962  and  1963  by 
about  100,000  short  tons  per  year.  In  1964, 
the  U.8.  consumption  of  zinc  exceeded  do- 
mestic production  by  about  170,000  short 
tons.     Consumers  in  the  United  States  are 
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experiencing  difficulties  In  securing  needed 
supplies.  The  excess  zinc  in  the  Govern- 
ment stockpiles  is  more  than  adequate  to 
satisfy  consumer  needs  that  the  producing 
industry  is  now  unable  to  fulfill.  This  con- 
dition  affords  the  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  surplus  zinc  from  the 
stockpile  without  an  unfavorable  Impact  on 
the  market  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy 
important  industrial  requirements. 

Method  of  sale:  The  method  of  sale  of 
zinc  is  outlined  in  House  Report  No.  54  on 
HJl.  1496  dated  February  18.  1965,  beginning 
at  page  4  and  continuing  to  page  6. 

Price  structure:  The  current  market  price 
for  zinc  ranges  from  $0.1450  to  $0.1575  per 
pound. 

Fiscal  data :  Disposal  action  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  convert  into  cash 
150,000  short  tons  of  zinc  originally  acquired 
at  the  average  cost  of  $0.1404  per  pound. 
Current  market  shortages  of  zinc  will  prob- 
ably permit  this  disposal  to  be  made  at  the 
highest  price  in  several  years.  The  current 
market  price  is  reported  to  be  approximately 
$0.1450  to  $0.1575  per  pound. 

COPPER 

Inventory,  objectives,  and  excesses:  The 
copper  proposed  for  disposal  is  excess  to  the 
national  stockpile  objectives.  The  current 
stockpile  objective  for  copper,  established 
on  June  17,  1964,  is  775,000  short  tons.  The 
first  such  objective  was  established  Novem- 
ber 20.  1944,  at  which  time  a  maximum  ob- 
jective was  set  for  1,250,000  short  tons.  The 
objective  for  copper  has  been  revised  from 
time  to  time,  having  been  Increased  to  a 
high  of  3.5  million  short  tons  on  September 
19,  1954.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  suc- 
cessively reduced  to  the  present  775.000  short 
tons. 

There  have  been  no  disposals  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile.  However,  there 
have  been  disposals  from  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  inventory  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  127,445  short  tons  since  1960.  All 
but  20,000  short  tons  of  such  disposals  were 
to  Government  agencies,  primarily  to  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  coinage  pur- 
poses. The  20.000  short  tons  of  copper  not 
disposed  of  through  direct  Government  use 
was  sold  to  consumers  under  an  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
dated  December  16,  1964,  that  was  designed 
to  relieve  a  severe  domestic  supply  shortage. 

The  current  Inventory  of  copper  in  the 
national  stockpile,  supplemental  stockpiles, 
and  the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory, 
after  taking  into  consideration  current  sales 
conunitments  Is  1,032,184  short  tons.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  inventories  contain  a  surplus 
of  257.184  short  tons  from  which  the  disposal 
contemplated  herein  can  be  made.  Approxi- 
mately 181.000  short  tons  of  surplus  is  fire- 
reflned  copper:  about  70,000  short  tons  is  in 
the  form  of  brass  and  bronze  and  the  balance 
Is  in  miscellaneoxis  forms. 

Industry  needs:  The  U.S.  consumption  of 
refined  copper  in  1964,  which  reached  a  near 
record  level,  is  estimated  at  approximately 
1.807.000  short  tons.  WIremills  are  the  pri- 
mary consumers  of  refined  copper  in  the 
United  States,  which  consume  upward  of 
60  percent  of  all  refined  copper  used  here. 
Brassmills  use  the  bulk  of  the  balance  of 
refined  copper  consumed  in  the  United 
States. 

Domestic  mine  production  of  copper  ore  Is 
Insufficient  to  meet  the  domestic  consump- 
tion demands.  Last  year,  for  example,  the 
production  was  1.250.837  short  tons,  which 
was  a  near  record,  but  was  still  insufficient 
to  meet  U.S.  refinery  needs.  The  committee 
Is  informed  that  domestic  consumers  are  ex- 
periencing severe  difficulties  in  securing 
needed  supplies  of  refined  copper  and  that  a 
continuation  of  this  situation  threatens 
shutdown  of  vital  segments  of  our  national 
economy. 


Price  structure:  Prices  of  refined  copper 
now  stand  at  approximately  $0.34  per  pound 
and  are  higher  than  at  any  other  time  since 
1956.  In  1956  prices  averaged  about  $0.42  per 
pound. 

Long-term  supply  and  demand:  The  long- 
range  forecast  as  to  supply  and  demand  for 
refined  copper  indicates  a  continuation  of 
the  present  tight  supply  situation.  The 
domestic  mining  industry  is  expanding  its 
operations  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
and  an  increase  to  an  annual  rate  of  1.540,- 
000  short  tons  is  anticipated  by  1968.  How- 
ever, increases  in  consumption  are  forecasted 
at  between  2  and  4  percent  per  year,  which 
would  place  U.S.  consumption  of  refined 
copper  well  in  excess  of  2  million  short  tons 
per  year  and  would  still  Indicate  a  heavy 
reliance  upon  foreign  ores  to  meet  domestic 
needs.  The  foreign  source  of  supply  during 
this  same  projected  period,  of  course,  will  be 
called  upon  to  satisfy  anticipated  Increased 
world  consumption.  Therefore,  all  indicia 
are  that  the  deficit  in  supply  will  continue  on 
a  long-term  basis. 

Fiscal  data:  Disposal  action  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  convert  into  cash 
100,000  short  tons  of  refined  copper  originally 
acquired  at  an  average  cost  of  $0.2620  per 
pound.  The  current  market  price  is  reported 
to  be  approximately  $0.34  per  pound. 

COMMriTEE  ACTION 

In  compliance  with  a  recommendation  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  the  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  authorization  for 
the  disposal  of  copper  to  permit  the  disposal 
of  not  only  copper,  but  of  brass  and  bronze, 
all  of  which  could  have  a  copper  content  of 
not  more  than  100,000  short  tons.  This  ac- 
tion Is  Intended  to  assure  that  the  copper 
remaining  in  Government  inventories  is  of 
the  appropriate  type,  quality,  and  form  that 
would  be  required  for  the  most  immediate 
and  flexible  use  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

Another  effect  of  this  change  is  that  an 
additional  quantity  of  approximately  30.000 
tons  of  zinc  and  smaller  quantities  of  lead 
and  tin  would  be  made  available  for  disposal. 
The  committee  has  not  charged  these  addi- 
tional quantities  against  the  zinc  and  lead 
authorized  to  be  disposed  of  in  other  parts 
of  the  bill  because  the  stockpile  objective 
for  lead  and  zinc  is  zero  and  it  seems  desir- 
able to  dispose  of  additional  quantities  of 
these  materials  at  a  time  when  they  are  in 
great  demand. 

The  committee  was  urged  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  loan  in- 
stead of  as  a  sale.  The  committee  considered 
a  loan  inadvisable  for  several  reasons,  in- 
cluding the  difficulty  of  the  Govermnent's 
securing  repayment  of  the  loan  in  an  emer- 
gency and  the  recognition  that  the  copper  is 
not  needed  to  meet  current  stockpile  objec- 
tives. 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  In  support  of 
a  loan  instead  of  a  sale  is  that  the  loan 
might  create  employment  in  the  mining  In- 
dustry at  some  time  in  the  future  when  pri- 
vate demand  for  copper  may  have  dimin- 
ished. The  committee  recognizes  the  desira- 
bility of  stimulating  high  employment  in  the 
domestic  mining  Industry  and  elsewhere. 
Since  the  stockpile  is  for  defense  purposes, 
however,  the  committee  was  of  the  view  that 
It  should  not  authorize  a  loan  that  would 
result  in  the  Government's  being  repaid  cop- 
per that  is  not  now  required  for  defense  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  It  is  possible  that  any 
future  distress  in  the  copper  mining  Industry 
might  be  relieved  by  a  reduction  in  imports 
of  copper  ores,  and  refined  copper. 

Earlier  this  year  the  committee  recom- 
mended, and  the  Senate  approved  S.  28,  a  bill 
that  would  revise  and  consolidate  the  laws 
relating  to  stockpiling.  If  this  bill  becomes 
law  it  will  be  imnecessary  for  the  Congress 
to  take  affirmative  action  before  the  disposal 
of  surplus  materials  owned  by  the  Govern- 


ment can  be  accomplished.  The  current 
domestic  demand  for  lead,  zinc,  and  copper 
is  so  great  that  time  is  of  the  essence  in  the 
release  of  these  materials  if  unemployment 
and  economic  disruption  are  to  be  avoided 
The  urgency  of  the  demand  for  these  mate- 
rials causes  the  committee  to  recommend 
specific  action  on  authority  for  the  release 
of  surplus  quantities  of  these  materials  be- 
fore action  on  the  general  stockpiling  legis- 
lation can  be  finished. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table! 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 
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SUNDRY  NOMINATIONS  IN  THE 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Armed  Forces 
are  on  the  desk.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  their 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  wluTie  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so  noti- 
fied. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—THE THRUST  GAP 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  this  week  is  holding  hearings  on 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  program  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1. 

We  are  currently  spending  some  $5 
billion  a  year  to  advance  America's  posi- 
tion in   space.    Our   citizens  are  con- 


cerned about  this  hii^e  expenditure. 
They  expect  us  to  obtain  full  value  for 
every  dollar  we  expend. 

Many  words  have  been  spoken  over  the 
past  several  years  about  so-called  missile 
gaps.  We  started  out  behind  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  development  of  rocket  engines 
which  develop  tremendous  thrust.  Ap- 
parently we  remain  second  to  Russia  in 
this  respect. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  to  criticize 
the  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
who  have  been  working  on  rocket  and 
missile  development.  Since  the  first 
Russian  sputnik  was  placed  in  orbit,  I 
believe  we  can  show  near-miraculous 
achievements. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  so- 
called  economy  moves  may  make  it 
harder  to  close  the  thrust  gap  between 
Russia's  capability  and  ours.  I  refer  to 
the  recently  announced  decision  of 
NASA  to  discontinue  further  solid  rocket 
propulsion  development  and  to  continue 
to  rely  exclusively  on  liquid  fueled 
motors. 

For  a  moment,  let  us  recall  how  we 
overcame  the  threatened  missile  gap  in 
our  defenses.  It  was  done  with  solid 
propellant  rockets — with  the  Minuteman 
and  the  Polaris.  Only  solid  fuel  could 
provide  the  stability  and  the  reliabiUty 
needed  for  this  first  line  of  our  intercon- 
tinental defense. 

Nearly  1,000  solid  propellant  Minute- 
man  missiles  will  be  in  silos  at  hardened 
underground  sites  at  the  end  of  the 
present  production  program. 

The  instant  missile  can  be  fired  in  de- 
fense of  our  country  on  a  moment's 
notice,  without  any  costly  and  time- 
consuming  fueling  period  necessary. 
There  are  no  small  valves  on  the  Minute- 
man  which  control  fuel  flow  and  which 
can  shut  off  unexpectedly,  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  cause  the  destruction  of  a 
rocket.  We  saw  an  example  of  how  a 
little  valve  did  just  this  recently  at  Cape 
Kennedy,  causing  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  rocket,  launch  pad,  and 
other  equipment,  and  causing  delays  in 
the  space  program. 

The  reliabUity  of  solid  fueled  rockets 
was  demonstrated  at  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.. 
last  week,  when  a  Minuteman  missile  was 
fired  from  an  underground  silo.  This  is 
the  first  time  such  a  rocket  has  been 
fired  from  an  inland  site.  The  com- 
pletely successful  test  by  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  was  a  controlled  flight, 
the  missile  only  traveled  6,500  feet.  All 
test  objectives" apparently  were  met  fully. 

Other  successful  tests  of  full-range 
flights  by  Minuteman  and  solid-fueled 
Polaris  missiles  have  been  conducted 
with  almost  monotonous  regularity  with 
this  country's  rocket  knowledge  increas- 
ing each  time  a  test  is  conducted. 

Liquid  fuel  has  been  utilized  in  our 
space  probes  because  liquid  fuel  tech- 
nology was  further  advanced  when  we 
moved  into  space. 

Taking  a  look  at  currently  funded 
space  launch  vehicles,  we  find  the 
Saturn  IB  is  capable  of  lifting  35,000 
pounds.  The  next  big  booster  toward 
which  funds  are  directed  is  Saturn  5, 
which  will  lift  285.000  pounds  into  low 
earth  orbit.  These  are  both  Uquid- 
fueled  rockets. 
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But  solid  fuel  technology  has  been 
gaining  rapidly.  Two  recent  tests  of 
huge  rocket  boosters  have  proven  many 
scientific  experiments  relating  to  feasibil- 
ity of  solid  propellants  to  perform  in 
larger  packages  than  ever  before.  In 
December  of  last  year,  I  witnessed  the 
firing  of  a  13-foot  in  diameter  motor  at 
Thiokol's  Wasatch  Division  in  Utah. 
The  test  uncovered  a  problem  in  the 
material  of  the  nozzle,  but  otherwise  it 
was  successful.  The  nozzle  was  fully 
gimbaled,  or,  in  other  words,  it  moved  in 
an  arc  of  45°.  This  factor  in  itself  is 
quite  an  achievement.  This  motor  fired 
in  Utah  developed  over  1  million  pounds 
of  thrust  for  1  minute. 

In  late  February  of  this  year,  Thiokol 
test  fired  the  largest  motor  ever  fabri- 
cated, in  terms  of  thrust,  at  its  Bruns- 
wick. Ga..  operation.  This  motor  de- 
veloped over  3  million  pounds  of  thrust. 
The  test  has  been  called  an  unqualified 
success. 

The  achievements  were  part  of  Gov- 
ernment and  privately  financed  research 
in  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  technology  achieved  in  develop- 
ment of  these  smaller  motors  has  been 
applied  now  by  Thiokol  and  others  to 
the  156-inch  and  260 -inch  booster  pro- 
grams. These  research  and  develop- 
ment gains  have  been  taken  over  by 
NASA,  and  all  but  shelved.  Some  of  the 
achievements  with  the  two  firings  by 
Thiokol  in  Utah  and  Georgia  include 
the  ability  to  mix  800,000  pounds  of  pro- 
pellant in  a  few  days  and  load  a  steel 
rocket  casing.  A  special  nozzle  has  been 
developed  to  withstand  temperatures  in 
excess  of  5.500  degrees  throughout  ex- 
tended burning  periods  of  the  fuel.  The 
latest  Thiokol  test  achieved  over  3  mil- 
lion pounds  of  thrust,  enough  to  make 
it  the  largest  single  stage  ever  fired  by 
America. 

Both  these  tests  have  given  credence 
to  industry  and  Government  claims  about 
the  reliability  and  high  gain  of  solid  pro- 
pellant motors  when  compared  to  liquid 
fueled  competitors. 

Thiokol  plans  to  test  a  still  larger 
motor,  its  260-inch,  later  this  sunmier  at 
its  Georgia  facility.  This  motor  will  de- 
velop over  3  million  pounds  of  thrust 
over  a  burning  time  of  about  2  minutes. 
This  single  stage  could  propel  55,000 
pounds  into  orbit  by  itself. 

In  considering  various  applications  to 
which  these  huge  boosters  could  be  put, 
Thiokol  engineers  say  a  cluster  of  six, 
260-inch  motors  could  provide  a  booster 
with  a  first-stage  thrust  of  44  million 
pounds.  This  complex  could  lift  a  space 
vehicle  and  second  or  third  stages  weigh- 
ing a  million  pounds  into  earth  orbit. 

No  liquid  fueled  system  anywhere  near 
the  testing  stages  has  the  ability  to  lift 
such  tremendous  weight  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that 
within  several  months.  Thiokol  could 
prepare  to  test  one  of  these  massive 
boosters. 

Certainly  it  is  time  that  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  NASA  t£ike 
a  second  look  at  announced  cuts  in  the 
large  solid  booster  program.  I  am  in- 
formed that  for  reasons  of  "economy." 
Congress   will   not   receive   budget   re- 


quests for  solid  fuel  programs  in  boosters. 
We  are  urged  to  fund  only  liqmd  fueled 
motors.  Solid  fueled  rockets  are  impor- 
tant as  far  as  the  military  is  concerned. 
Certainly  the  national  space  program 
can  benefit  by  use  of  the  technology  we 
have  gained  in  the  Minuteman  and  Po- 
laiis  programs. 

I  most  strongly  urge  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  to  take  a  second  look 
at  the  obvious  application  to  space  ex- 
ploration which  solid  propellants  can 
offer. 

Greater  future  reliance  on  solid  fuel 
rocket  motors  could  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  closing  the  thrust  gap  that 
now  exists  between  ourselves,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  placing 
huge  space  vehicles  in  orbit. 

Out  of  the  $5  billion  space  budget,  I 
believe  we  must  find  funds  which  can  be 
devoted  to  a  continuation  of  the  im- 
provement of  solid  fuel  technology. 
Such  a  program  will  cost  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  space  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 

12   O'CLOCK   NOON   ON   MONDAY, 

MARCH  15,  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVIEW  BY  SENATOR  GRUENING 
OF  THE  BOOK  "RUSSIAN  AMER- 
ICA: THE  GREAT  ALASKAN  AD- 
VENTURE, 1741-1867" 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  I  happened  upon  an  article  in  the 
Book  Review  magazine  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  last  Sunday,  March  7.  The 
article,  entitled  "Large  Bear  Tracks  in 
the  49th  State,"  was  written  by  our  able 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRUENING],  who,  besides  all  his  other  ac- 
complishments, is  a  talented  writer,  as 
all  Senators  know.  This  particular  re- 
view Is  of  a  new  book  about  Alaska,  our 
49th  State.  The  title  of  the  book  is, 
"Russian  America:  The  Great  Alaskan 
Adventure,  1741-1867,"  and  the  way  in 
which  Senator  Gruening  describes  it,  it 
is  a  book  that  all  of  us  will,  I  am  sure, 
read  with  much  enjoyment. 

The  book  was  written  by  Hector 
Chevigny,  who  is  also  the  author  of  two 
earlier  most  interesting  books  about 
Alaska  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
see:  "Lost  Empire:  The  Life  of  Nikolai 
Rezanov."  and  "Lord  of  Alaska:  Baronov 
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and  the  Russian  Adventure."  The  lat- 
ter book  describes  the  settlement,  ex- 
ploitation, and  attempted  permanent  oc- 
cupancy of  Alaska,  which  were  in  Baro- 
nov's  mind  but  which,  of  course,  did  not 
develop;  and  all  Americans  are  happy 
that  they  did  not. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  history  of 
Alaska,  entrancing  as  it  is.  is  not  well 
known  to  most  Senators  or  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  generally.  Alaska  is  the 
first  place  where  the  clash  between  the 
Great  Bear  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  the 
new  democracy  of  the  New  World  took 
place. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Gruening's  review  of  Chevigny's  new 
book  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Large  Bear  Tracks  in  the  49th  State 
(By  Ernest  Gruening) 
("Russian    America:    the    Great    Alaskan 
Venture,    1741-1867,"    by    Hector    Chevigny, 
Viking,  274  pages,  $5.95.) 

No  one  in  our  day  has  done  so  much  to 
publicize  the  neglected  Russian  occupation 
of  North  America  as  Hector  Chevigny.  His 
two  previous  excellent  volvimes,  "Lost  Em- 
pire: The  Life  of  Nikolai  Rezanov"  and 
"Lord  of  Alaska:  Baronov  and  the  Russian 
Adventure,"  used  the  biographical  method  In 
recording  the  lives  and  works  of  two  of  the 
three  outstanding  figures  of  the  Russian 
episode.  Now  he  has  covered  the  entire 
period  from  the  discovery  of  Alaska  by  a 
Russian  expedition  headed  by  Danish-born 
Vitus  Bering  in  1741  to  the  close  of  the  Rus- 
sian rule  with  the  sale  of  "Russian-America" 
to  the  United  States  in  1867. 

This  knowledgeable  compilation  while 
adding  little  new  to  the  facts  brought  out 
80  years  ago  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  In 
his  massive  history  of  Alaska  and  In  the  sub- 
sequent research  of  Frank  Golder,  neverthe- 
less supplies  for  the  first  time  a  readable, 
interesting,  comprehensive  account  of  a  lit- 
tle-known chapter  in  history  which  is  in- 
creasingly pertinent  In  view  of  the  subse- 
quent and  current  developments  in  that 
growingly  important  area. 

Russian-American  relations  have  changed 
greatly  since  the  negotiations  for  the  trans- 
fer began  in  the  1850's,  and  are  likely  to 
change  again  in  the  future.  Both  geography 
and  history  make  the  earlier  period  signifi- 
cant, and  Chevigny  has  rendered  a  real  serv- 
ice in  making  it  pleasingly  avaUable  to  the 
general  reader.  Only  specialists  will  now 
trouble  to  pore  through  Bancroft — defini- 
tive as  his  work  is  to  date — and  the  variety 
of  autobiographical  narratives,  many  of  them 
untranslated,  of  the  earlier  participants  in 
the  far  northwestern  adventures.  But  Che- 
vigny's popularization  makes  it  possible  for 
that  growing  number  of  Americans  and  oth- 
ers whose  eyes  are  turned  to  the  49th  State 
and  who  wish  to  be  informed  about  it  to 
start  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  discovered 
populatable  area  on  earth. 

One  would  expect  valuable  material  from 
the  hitherto  untranslated  and  unanalyzed 
Russian  sources.  But  the  Russians  have 
shown  little  Interest  In  portraying  a  venture 
that  ended  In  failure — the  only  retreat  in 
centuries  of  unremitting  Muscovite  expan- 
sion. Yet  considering  the  times,  the  dis- 
tances, and  the  other  complicating  factors, 
the  Russian  performance  is  by  no  means 
discreditable.  Indeed  it  contrasts  not  un-' 
favorably  with  the  shocking  neglect  and 
discrimination  that  characterize  the  per-' 
formance  of  the  United  States  toward  Alaska 
for  the  remainder  of  the  19th  century,  little 
improved  in  the  20th,  until  the  colonial 
policies  visited  on  "the  last  frontier"  Induced 


a  political  revolt  on  the  part  of  Alaskans 
which  culminated  in  statehood. 

One  of  the  most  useful  contributions  of 
Chevigny's  latest  work  is  the  account  of  what 
the  Russians  did  in  their  last  50  years.  The 
lives  and  actions  of  Rezanov  and  Baranov 
have  hitherto  overshadowed  the  Russian- 
American  exploit.  Rezanov  died  in  1807  and 
with  him  a  possible  great  future  for  his 
country's  entry  Into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Baranov  was  relieved  and  died  in  1818,  a  vic- 
tim of  intrigue  and  ingratitude.  But  the 
following  half  century  saw  the  rise  of  an- 
other great  figure  whose  life  could  well  and 
deservedly  constitute  a  third  Chevigny  biog- 
raphy— that  of  Joann  Venlaminov.  dedicated 
priest,  educator,  historiographer,  scientist, 
administrator,  bishop,  and  later  metropolitan 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church — the  out- 
standing "mover  and  shaker"  in  the  era  of 
naval  governments  of  Russian -America  that 
followed  Baranov.  Chevigny  brings  out  how 
his  leadership  tended  to  transform  Russian- 
America  from  an  exploited  commercial  ap- 
pendage into  what  might  have  become  an 
outpost  of  Russian  civilization. 

International  events  changed  all  that,  and 
who  shall  gainsay  In  the  20th  century's  third 
quarter — despite  grave  past  errors  and  omis- 
sions— that  they  have  not  been  for  the 
better?  In  attaining,  at  long  last,  the  prom- 
ised equality  of  statehood,  Baron  Edouard 
de  Stoeckl's  "sucked  orange"  which  he  sought 
to  sell  to  the  United  States,  and  "Seward's 
Folly"  which  Uncle  Sam  reluctantly  bought, 
proved,  by  the  extension  of  democracy  to  the 
continent's  farthest  north  and  west  that 
America  was  still  young,  still  dynamic,  still 
on  the  march,  and  no  less  dedicated  to  the 
principles  which  gave  our  Nation  birth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  STRANGE  ACTIONS  OF  GEN- 
ERAL DE  GAULLE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
every  thinking  American  views  with  in- 
creasing regret  the  continuous  antago- 
nism against  the  United  States,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  acts  as  well  as  the  words, 
of  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  head  of  the 
Republic  of  France. 

General  de  Gaulle  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  his  country  since 
1940,  when  the  Germans  forced  Prance 
into  defeat.  His  record  has  been  one  of 
courage  and  patriotism.  He  is  the  last 
of  the  Allied  leaders  of  World  War  II  to 
survive  and  continue  in  a  position  of 
great  power  and  influence. 

I  have  long  been  one  of  the  general's 
admirers,  because  he  brought  France 
from  a  time  of  defeat  and  disintegration 
to  a  period  of  great  influence.  It  is  prob- 
ably fair  to  ^y  that  his  dedication  to  the 
reestablishment  of  France  as  a  great 
power  has  been  the  guiding  motivation 
of  his  life. 

When  General  de  Gaulle,  in  exile,  was 
the  leader  of  the  free  French  in  their 
fight  against  Hitler's  Germany,  he  had  in 
mind  not  only  that  his  country  should  be 
freed  of  the  German  invaders,  but  also 
that  France  should  be  restored  as  a  great 
power  in  the  councils  of  the  Allied  pow- 
ers; and  his  actions  were  always  devoted 
to  this  end. 


When  General  de  Gaulle  returned  to 
France  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  started 
that  nation  toward  recapture  of  its  for- 
mer glory.  And  by  the  time  the  general 
left  office  in  1946,  although  he  had  not 
managed  to  restore  France  to  her  prewar 
eminence,  he  had  assured  her  of  a  per- 
manent seat  in  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  and  had  given  her  a 
strong  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 
occupying  powers. 

During  the  following  12  years,  when 
General  de  Gaulle  was  out  of  office,  the 
French  Government  often  seemed  with- 
out a  leader.  The  continuity  of  its  gov- 
ernment was  interrupted  by  a  succession 
of  Prime  Ministers  who  literally  changed 
with  the  seasons.  The  Fi-ench  empire 
was  in  the  process  of  disintegration. 

But  when  the  general  returned  to 
power  in  1958,  he  stabilized  French  do- 
mestic politics  and  brought  order  to  the 
process  of  liquidating  her  overseas 
empire. 

He  managed  to  preside  over  the  last 
phases  of  that  liquidation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  maintain  French  influence  in  her 
former  colonial  areas,  and  largely  to 
preserve  the  French  cultural  influence 
overseas.  To  many,  including  students 
of  those  countries  which  once  constituted 
French  Indochina,  this  was  one  of  his 
most  extraordinary  accomplishments. 

For  all  these  things  one  would  com- 
mend General  de  Gaulle.  But  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  these  remarks  to  praise 
this  man,  because  I  believe  his  great- 
ness is  now  being  tarnished  by  his  efforts, 
at  the  expense  of  his  friends  and  allies, 
to  attain  world  power  for  his  nation. 

In  his  ambition  to  have  France  treated 
as  a  great  power  General  de  Gaulle  has 
distracted  the  French  people  from  their 
domestic  problems;  and  his  emphasis  on 
French  independence  and  nationalism  is 
destroying  much  of  the  hope  of  the 
world  for  a  permanent  peace. 

Nationalism  is  a  force  which  can  des- 
troy as  well  as  build;  and  it  is  a  fact  that, 
in  this  world  today,  General  de  Gaulle 
has  carried  his  nationalism  to  the  point 
where  he  is  destroying  the  shield  of 
NATO,  fragmenting  Western  Europe, 
participating  in  the  disintegration  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  destroying  confi- 
dence in  the  world's  monetary  system. 
I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
someone  could  make  General  de  Gaulle 
see  that  his  place  in  history  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  productive  things  he  can 
do,  not  by  his  able  use  of  the  crowbar  and 
the  hammer  to  destroy  the  hopes  of 
Western  civilization. 

General  de  Gaulle's  greatest  disrup- 
tive influence  has  been  in  the  political 
field.  It  was  in  September  1958,  that  he 
told  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  he  believed  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  should  develop  a  world  strategy 
which  would,  in  effect,  provide  for  the 
great  power  domination  of  smaller  na- 
tions and  other  regional  groupings. 
Apparently  he  has  never  gotten  over  the 
rejection,  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  coun- 
tries that  saved  his  country,  of  his  pro- 
posal for  such  a  grand  alliance. 

In  any  case,  he  has  been  increasingly 
bitter  in  his  attacks  on  the  U.S.  policies 
in  Latin  America,  the  Congo,  Cyprus,  and 
in  the  Far  East, 
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In  lieu  of  cooperation  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  he  now 
seems  firmly  resolved  to  keep  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  out  of  Eu- 
rope, so  as  to  preserve  that  domain  of 
influence  exclusively  for  France. 

In  the  military  field  General  de  Gaulle 
has  been  ti-ying  to  develop  his  own  nu- 
clear capacity,  and  has  been  unwilling 
to  even  discuss,  let  alone  work  out,  rea- 
sonable plans  for  the  joint  use  of  his  nu- 
clear force  with  those  of  NATO. 

He  has  associated  himself  with  Com- 
munist China  in  refusing  to  sign  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty. 

In  the  councils  of  NATO  in  recent 
years  General  de  Gaulle  has  failed  the 
alliance.  Denying  that  he  wishes  to  de- 
stroy it,  he  has  nevertheless  failed  sig- 
nally to  meet  its  goals. 

He  has  fallen  short  in  meeting  French 
ground  force  goals  by  some  12  divisions. 
He  has  disengaged  French  naval  forces 
from  NATO  conmiand. 

He  withdrew  the  French  Mediterra- 
nean fleet  from  NATO  in  March  of  1959. 
In  June  of  1963  he  announced  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  Atlantic  and 
Channel  Fleet  from  SACLANT  com- 
mand. 

And  in  April  of  last  year  he  withdrew 
all  French  naval  officers  from  aUiance 
command  positions. 

More  recently,  he  has  refused  to  let 
the  French  participate  in  important 
NATO  naval  exercises. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  after  Pi-ance 
had  made  extensive  commitments  to 
NATO,  and  had  permitted  the  construc- 
tion of  basic  communications  and  trans- 
portation facilities  in  Prance.  General 
de  Gaulle  is  now  in  the  process  of  de- 
stroying that  organization  itself. 

It  is  he  who  has  seriously  impaired 
European  confidence  in  the  American 
commitment,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  to  come  to  their  defense  should 
they  be  subject  to  military  attack. 

Nor  has  General  de  Gaulle  offered  any- 
thing in  the  place  of  that  commitment. 
Indeed,  while  talking  of  the  need  of  Eu- 
ropean unity,  and  the  desirability  of 
Europe  standing  on  its  own  feet,  time 
and  again  he  has  opposed  practical  steps 
toward  that  end. 

Apparently  the  Europe  he  envisages  is 
a  Europe  dominated  by  France. 

It  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  until 
this  attitude  destroys  the  movement  to- 
ward European  unity  and  substitutes  for 
it  that  violent  nationalism  which  has 
twice  within  the  century  brought  dev- 
astation to  Western  Europe  and  pro- 
moted Nazi  and  Communist  imperialism. 
The  tragedy  is  that  all  this  occurs  at  a 
time  when  the  West  was  achieving  tre- 
mendous progress  toward  creation  of  an 
Atlantic  community  which  could  have 
become  the  framework  for  promoting  the 
total  Western  ethic. 

As  the  situation  in  the  United  Nations 
goes  from  serious  to  critical,  it  is  es- 
sential that  Western  nations  equip  them- 
selves jointly  to  meet  those  threats 
which  have  been  making  much  headway 
in  the  underdeveloped  world. 

If  the  West  cannot  stick  together  in 
meeting  Communist  aggression  in  all  its 
forms,  whether  in  Malaysia.  Vietnam,  or 
a  former  French  colony  in  Africa  such 


as  Mali,  we  could  all  well  fall  separately; 
and  fall  at  a  time  when  the  monolithic 
nature  of  communism  itself  is  more  and 
more  becoming  a  myth. 

On  the  economic  side  General  de 
Gaulle  thinks  not  in  terms  of  a  European 
community,  or  an  Atlantic  community. 
Rather  he  seems  to  beUeve  that  somehow 
each  country  can  work  out  for  itself  rela- 
tionships which  on  their  overall  impact 
will  benefit  all  nations.  He  carries  this 
so  far,  however,  that  the  only  nation  he 
seems  to  want  to  benefit  is  France.  As 
but  one  example,  there  is  serious  doubt 
whether  the  French  have  any  desire  to 
see  the  Kennedy  round  succeed. 

At  this  time,  when  General  de  Gaulle 
is  disrupting  the  activities  of  NATO  in 
Europe,  he  has  also  disengaged  Prance 
from  SEATO.  In  fact  one  can  now  safely 
predict  that  he  will  oppose  almost  any 
American  policy. 

Most  recently,  the  general's  antago- 
nism toward  Britain  and  this  country  has 
reached  new  heights.  He  knows  that, 
whereas  in  the  past  30  years  the  amount 
of  world  gold  has  risen  but  $14  billion, 
world  trade  has  risen  some  $250  billion. 
Nevertheless  he  demands  that  we  return 
to  a  pure  gold  standard;  and  is  currently 
subjecting  the  United  States  to  a  series 
of  complicated  and  dangerous  actions  in 
the  field  of  international  monetary  af- 
fairs. 

The  record  shows  that  France  too  has 
had  economic  troubles;  and  that  record 
also  shows  that  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  have  been  consistent  in  effort  to 
support  French  effort  to  handle  those 
troubles. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article,  "French  Franc's 
Record  Poor."  by  Miss  Sylvia  Porter,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement,  "Prance  and  the  World  War  I 
Debt,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  Feb.  28, 
1965] 
French  Franc's  Record  Poor 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
A   central   aim   of   President   de   Gaulle's 
latest  exercise  in  knlfethrowing  at  the  United 
States  Is  to  give  the  world  the  Impression 
that  France  is  dealing  from  a  position  of 
great   economic   stability,   that  the   French 
franc  is  a  powerful  currency  and  the  U.S. 
dollar  is  no  longer  to  be  trusted  as  the  pivot 
for  the  West's  monetary  system. 

This  objective  is  implicit  in  De  Gaulle's 
painstaking  efforts  to  dramatize  to  the  fullest 
France's  exchanges  of  accumulated  VS.  dol- 
lars Into  our  gold  and  In  De  Gaulle's  proposal 
that  the  world  return  to  the  long-discredited 
6ystem  of  settling  international  financial 
accounts  only  In  gold. 

But  what  are  the  facts  about  France's 
economic  stability  and  economic  Independ- 
ence, her  currency  record  and  gold  habits? 
Here  are  the  facts  which  show  that  De 
Gaulle's  knives  are  made  of  soft  rubber,  not 
steel. 

RECORD  IS  POOR 

France's  franc:  The  franc's  record  during 
the  20th  century  has  been  awful.  Between 
1910  and  today  the  French  franc  actually 
has  lost  99  percent  of  its  value  in  terms  of 
the    U.S.   doUar— 99    percent.      Specifically: 


1910.  20  cents;  1920,  9  cents;  1930,  4  cents;, 
1940,  2  cents;  1950,  three-tenths  of  a  cent; 
1960-65,  two-tenths  of  a  cent. 

In  1960  Prance  decreed  that  100  old  francs 
be  turned  In  for  one  "new"  franc  In  order 
to  make  the  currency  look  harder.  With  the 
zeros  arbitrarily  erased,  the  "new"  franc  is 
now  worth  20  cents — but  that  doesn't  alter 
the  record. 

France's  gold  habits:  Because  the  paper 
franc  has  been  so  untrustworthy,  the  French 
people  have  traditionally  been  major  hoard- 
ers of  gold;  they  don't  even  trust  their 
banks.  For  the  same  reason,  the  French 
Government  has  traditionally  tended  to 
hoard  gold.  There's  nothing  extraordinary 
about  De  Gaulle's  affection  for  gold.  Inci- 
dentally, Prance  doesn't  use  her  gold  to  help 
develop  world  trade — as  we  do,  and  as  Eng- 
land has  done.    The  French  are  just  hoarders. 

France's  economic  independence:  Prance 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  beneficiaries  of 
the  post-World  War  II  international  currency 
system  and  network  of  central  bank  coopera- 
tion. 

Without  the  help  we  have  given  In  aid. 
In  Investments,  and  In  currency  assistance, 
France  couldn't  possibly  have  rebuilt  her 
economy,  expanded  her  trade  abroad,  ac- 
ciunulated  U.S.  dollars.  Whatever  strength 
she  has  today  can  be  traced  In  large  part 
to  us. 

France's  economic  stability:  Only  a  few 
statistics  will  demolish  De  Gaulle's  exagger- 
ations here. 

TTNITED  STATES  OUT  IN  FRONT 

Between  1958  and  1964,  the  cost  of  living 
In  Prance  Jxunped  28  percent.  In  the  United 
States  the  cost  of  living  rise  was  8  percent — 
almost  stability  over  so  prolonged  a  time  In 
an  economy  as  complex  as  ovirs.  In  the  same 
period,  wages  In  Prance  rose  56  percent. 
The  rise  In  this  country  was  13  percent.  The 
Increase  In  Prance's  money  supply  (the  fuel 
of  Inflation)  In  1958-64  was  116  percent.  Our 
Increase  was  held  to  13  percent. 

Obviously,  we  glitter  In  comparison.  Ob- 
viously too,  France  Isn't  even  In  our  league 
when  It  comes  to  economic  output,  foreign 
trade,  size  of  gold  reserves,  and  of  capital 
markets. 

It  could  be  that  De  Gavdle's  soft  rubber 
knives  will  Irritate  us  Into  speeding  up  essen- 
tial reforms  and  refinements  of  the  free 
world's  monetary  system.  If  so,  that  11  be 
a  plus. 

Meanwhile,  though,  as  De  Gaulle  rereads 
ancient  monetary  history,  he  also  might  re- 
read the  ancient  Greek  myth  of  Midas. 

King  Midas,  you  may  recall,  found  the 
miraculous  power  to  turn  everything  he 
touched  Into  gold — such  a  curse  (even  his 
food  became  gold)  that  he  had  to  beseech 
his  patron  god  for  deliverance. 

France  and  the  World  War  I  Debt 
As  of  June  30,  1964,  approximately  $4.5 
billion  was  due  and  unpaid  on  the  French 
World  War  I  debt  to  the  United  States.  This 
figure  represents  about  $1.9  billion  in  prin- 
cipal and  $2.6  billion  In  interest.  In  addi- 
tion there  Is  close  to  $2  billion  in  unmatured 
principal  stUl  outstanding.  Prior  to  1932 
(the  Hoover  moratorium),  France  paid 
slightly  over  $226  million  in  principal  and 
$260  million  In  Interest. 

By  way  of  background,  on  April  29,  1926, 
the  United  States  and  Prance  entered  Into 
an  agreement  to  refund  the  latter's  World 
War  I  debt  of  $3.3  billion  plus  unpaid  in- 
terest. This  agreement  provided  for  the  Issu- 
r^nce  of  bonds  In  the  principal  amount  of 
$4,025  million  repayable  over  a  period  begin- 
ning June  15,  1926,  and  ending  June  15,  1987. 
Interest  on  the  bonds  payable  semiannually, 
was  to  be  1  percent  beginning  on  June  15. 
1930.  with  the  rate  gradually  increasing  over 
the  amortization  period  and  finally  reaching 
SVi  percent  during  the  last  22  years. 
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Prance  made  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  on  these  bonds  up  to  June  15,  1931. 
The  payments  of  Interest  due  on  December 
15,  1931,  and  principal  and  Interest  due  on 
June  15,  1932,  were  postponed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  an  agreement  concluded 
with  Prance  on  June  10,  1932,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Hoover  moratorium  (47  Stat. 
3,  Dec.  23,  1931).  The  agreement  provided 
that  the  $50  million  due  during  this  period 
was  to  be  repaid  in  10  equal  annuities  at  4- 
percent  Interest  beginning  In  1933. 

On  December  14.  1932,  the  Prench  Chamber 
of  Deputies  adopted  a  resolution  which  de- 
ferred the  Interest  payment  due  the  next 
day.  The  following  June,  the  Prench  de- 
faulted on  interest  and  principal  and  no  pay- 
ments have  been  made  since. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  not  ironic  that  France,  twice  saved 
from  foreign  domination  and  twice  re- 
constructed after  the  demolition  of  war, 
should  now  turn  on  its  chief  benefactor, 
and  seek  to  destroy  our  stability  as  well 
as  our  influence? 

The  general  does  not  confine  himself 
to  criticism  of  American  policy  on  im- 
portant matters.  He  and  those  people 
operating  under  his  direction  seem  to  be 
making  it  a  fetish  to  be  anti-American. 
State-owned  French  radio  and  television 
networks  now  present  American  policies 
in  a  distorted  and  unfriendly  way,  and 
go  to  great  lengths  to  be  friendly  to  those 
nations  most  opposed  to  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  in  this 
vein,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  attack 
General  de  Gaulle  in  anger.  I  make 
these  remarks  more  in  sadness.  It 
seems  only  yesterday  that  during  the 
Battle  of  Britain  I  saw  the  tall  and  im- 
pressive figure  of  the  general  moving 
through  the  streets  of  London,  a  true 
hero  to  all  those  desiring  to  preserve 
liberty. 

I  am  sad  because  there  is  so  much  to 
bind  the  French  and  we  Americans  to- 
gether. This  Nation  owes  many  of  its 
present  freedoms  to  the  ideas  which  our 
forefathers  took  from  his  country.  Our 
language  is  filled  with  French  phrases, 
our  aims  and  ambitions  with  French 
thought.  We  have  been  so  proud  to 
have  the  French  as  our  friends. 

General  de  Gaulle  has  vast  opportuni- 
ties, for  good  or  for  evil.  What  a  tragedy 
that  the  direction  his  policies  have  been 
taking  during  recent  years  may  be 
throwing  out  the  last  great  opportunity 
for  peace,  along  with  the  preservation  of 
the  values  of  our  Western  society. 

Surely  we  have  the  right  to  ask,  "What 
will  it  gain  you,  or  the  French  people,  or 
any  free  people,  if  you  succeed  in  your 
continuing  economic  and  political  ag- 
gression against  the  United  States?" 

Everyone  knows  that  President  John- 
son is  working  around  the  clock  to  estab- 
lish a  just  and  lasting  world  peace. 
Working  in  turn  together,  the  Presi- 
dents of  these  two  great  Republics  could 
give  vital  leadership  to  the  attainment 
of  that  goal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  interest.  I  have  also 
read  several  times  the  speech  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  just  made. 
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I  can  see  in  his  remarks  and  in  the 
reading  of  his  speech  how  torn  he  is  be- 
tween his  admiration  for  a  great  man 
and  his  concern,  if  not  dismay,  at  some 
of  the  policies  which  President  de  Gaulle 
has  adopted  in  recent  years. 

I  would  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  there  is  room  for  more  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
France.  I  would  say  further  that  as  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  so  cogently  indicated.  President 
Johxison  has  shown  that  he  is  ready  to 
go  more  than  halfway  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  which  will  be  beneficial  to 
both  countries. 

The  questions  affecting  the  Congo  and 
Cyprus,  are  most  pertinent.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  gold  outflow  is  of  tremendous 
significance.  In  that  respect  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  a  series  of 
speeches  he  has  made  on  this  subject, 
speeches  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  re- 
ceived all  too  little  attention,  speeches 
which  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of 
consideration. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems which  confronts  our  country  at  the 
present  time,  and  this  is  one  of  the  mat- 
ters which  has  caused  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  United  States  and 
General  de  Gaulle. 

I  hope  the  effect  of  this  speech  would 
be  read  and  considered  with  great  care. 
I  commend  and  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  performing  a  public 
service  on  a  subject  to  which  I  am  sure 
he  had  to  give  much  consideration  and 
much  soul  searching. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  one  of  the  most 
respected  Members  of  this  body,  and 
especially  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

As  he  knows,  the  core  of  the  defense  of 
the  West  lies  in  NATO  and  its  military 
adjunct,  SHAPE. 

Under  the  regime  of  the  great  man 
who  is  now  President  of  France,  his  poli- 
cies nevertheless  have  reduced  the  power 
and  the  position  of  NATO  to  a  point 
where,  unless  the  previous  standards  de- 
signed to  justify  its  expensive  existence 
were  entirely  wrong,  SHAP^  is  now  in- 
capable of  defending  Europe.iion  the  basis 
of  those  original  plans. 

In  our  way  of  life,  our  physical 
strength  can  only  come  from  our  eco- 
nomic strength;  and  I  would  hope  that 
President  de  Gaulle  believes  the  overall 
strength  of  the  United  States  is  impor- 
tant to  all  free  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION   AGAINST    OFFICIAL 
VIOLENCE  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
and  ask  that  it  may  be  appropriately  re- 


ferred, a  bill  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  excessive  police  action  and  what  might 
be  done  about  it  in  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment,  entitled  "Protection  Against 
Official  Violence  Act,"  introduced  by  my- 
self,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTT],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1497)  to  protect  civil 
rights  by  providing  criminal  and  civil 
remedies  for  unlawful  official  violence, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Protection  Against 
Unlawful   Official   Violence   Act." 

PROTECTION     AGAINST     VIOLENCE     UNDER     COLOB 
OF  LAW 

Sec.  2  (a)  Section  242  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  before  "Whoever",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(b)  Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  or  regulation  or  custom 
knowingly  performs  any  of  the  following  acts 
depriving  another  person  of  any  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  ttned  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both: 

"(1)  Subjecting  any  person  to  physical  In- 
Jury  for  an  unlawful  purpose; 

"(2)  Subjecting  any  person  to  unnecessary 
force  during  the  course  of  an  arrest  or  while 
the  person  is  being  held  In  custody: 

"(3)  Subjecting  any  person  to  violence  or 
maliciously  subjecting  such  person  to  unlaw- 
ful restraint  In  the  course  of  eliciting  a  con- 
fession to  a  crime  or  any  other  information; 

"(4)  Subjecting  any  person  to  violence  or 
unlawful  restraint  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing anything  of  value: 

"(5)  Refusing  to  provide  protection  to 
any  person  from  unlawful  violence  at  the 
hands  of  private  persons,  knowing  that  such 
violence  was  planned  or  was  then  taking 
place;  or 

"(6)  Aiding  or  assisting  private  persons  In 
any  way  to  carry  out  acts  of  unlawful 
violence." 

(b)  The  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  prevent  any 
State,  any  possession  or  Commonwealth  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, from  exercising  Jurisdiction  over  any 
offense  over  which  they  would  have  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  absence  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

FEDERAL  CIVIL  REMEDIES  FOR  UNLAWFUL 
OFFICIAL  VIOLENCE 

Sec.  3.  Section  1979  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (42  U.S.C.  1983) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "Sec.  1979.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(b)  Every  city,  county,  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  or  territory  which  has  in 
Its  employ  a  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage  of  such  State,  subjects,  or  causes  to 
be    subjected,    any    citizen    of    the    United 
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states  or  other  person  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights, 
privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
party  Injured  in  an  action  at  law,  suit  in 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  re- 
dress to  the  same  extent  as  the  person  em- 
ployed is  liable  to  the  party  injured." 

PBOTECTION  OF  FEDERAL  OFFICERS  AND  UNI- 
FORMED MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 
FROM  INJURY  AND  THREATS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Chapter  73  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  chapter  the  following  new 
section : 

"5 1510.  Injuring   or   threatening  to  Injvire 
officers  of  the  United  States 

"Whoever,  by  force.  Intimidation,  or 
threat,  prevents  or  attempts  to  prevent  any 
person  from  accepting  or  holding  any  office, 
trust,  or  place  of  confidence  under  the 
United  States,  or  attempts  to  Induce  by  like 
means  any  officer  of  the  United  States  to 
leave  the  place  where  his  duties  as  an  officer 
are  required  to  be  performed;  or  whoever 
Injures  or  attempts  to  Injure  or  threatens  to 
Injure  any  such  person  or  the  property  of 
such  person  on  account  of  the  lawful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  bis  office,  or  while 
such  person  Is  engaged  In  the  lawful  dis- 
charge thereof;  or  whoever  injures  or  at- 
tempts to  injure  or  threatens  to  injure  the 
property  of  any  such  person  so  as  to  molest. 
Interrupt,  hinder,  or  impede  such  person  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  years,  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  73,  immedi- 
ately preceding  section   1501   of  title   18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"1510.  Injuring    or    threatening    to    injure 

officers  of  the  United  States" 

(c)  Section  1114  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  Coast  Guard" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "uniformed 
member  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
together  made  the  following  statement: 

The  tragic  week  in  Selma,  Ala.,  which  began 
with  the  brutal  suppression  of  a  peaceful 
march  for  voting  rights  last  Sunday  and  Is 
seemingly  ending  with  a  Boston  clergyman, 
attacked  by  segregationist  toughs,  lying  mor- 
tally wounded — has  shocked  all  decent  citi- 
zens. Such  acts  also  demonstrated  once 
again  the  total  Inadequacy  of  our  Nation's 
law  In  the  field  of  execesslve  police  action, 
as  have  the  attempts  to  prosecute  those  ac- 
cused of  murdering  three  olvll  rights  workers 
In  Mississippi  last  summer. 

It  Is  a  travesty  on  our  Constitution  that 
the  question  can  be  asked^as  It  is  by  thou- 
sands of  our  constltuentc  every  day:  "Why 
can't  the  Federal  Government  put  a  stop  to 
this  kind  of  thing?" 

The  answer  is  that,  short  of  sending  In 
Federal  troops.  Federal  law  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  this  kind  of  deprivation  by  violence 
and  terror  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments,  and  that  without 
law  our  Constitution  is  not  sufficiently  self- 
enforcing. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  would 
remedy  the  most  glaring  defects  In  the  law 
to  give  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
victims  of  unlawful  offlclaJ  violence,  a  series 
of  remedies  against  the  kind  of  police  terror 
seen  in  selma  last  Sunday. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Tydings  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
carries  out  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  in  its  exhaustive  report  on  the 


Administration  of  Justice  in  1961  and 
repeated  in  its  1963  report.  The  bill 
would: 

First.  Amend  the  existing  criminal 
statute— section  242  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code — which  prohibits  depriva- 
tion of  constitutional  rights,  to  make 
that  provision  specifically  applicable  to 
particular  unlawful  acts  of  police  officers. 
The  statute  was  restrictively  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Screws  against  United  States  to  require 
specific  intent  to  deprive  of  a  constitu- 
tional right,  rather  than  the  usual  gen- 
eral criminal  intent,  and  the  bill  would 
remedy  that  defect  so  as  to  make  the 
statute  usable. 

The  Screws  case  involved  the  killing 
of  an  individual  by  a  sheriff.  The  Grov- 
ernment  contended  and  a  jury  found, 
that  the  killing  was  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 242.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  verdict  and  the  sheriff  was  released 
because  no  proof  had  been  given  that 
he  had  killed  the  man  with  the  specific 
intent  to  deprive  him  of  a  particular  con- 
stitutional right.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
deal  with  that  decision,  we  seek  to  amend 
the  law. 

The  acts  specified  as  crimes  would  in- 
clude: Subjecting  any  person  to  unneces- 
sary injury  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  sub- 
jecting any  person  to  unnecessary  force 
during  the  course  of  an  arrest  or  while 
the  person  is  being  held  in  custody,  re- 
fusing to  provide  protection  to  any  per- 
son from  unlawful  violence  at  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  knowing  that  such 
violence  was  planned  or  was  then  taking 
place,  or  aiding  private  persons  in  any 
way  to  carry  out  acts  of  unlawful  vio- 
lence. That  would  cover,  of  course,  the 
situation  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  three  young  men 
murdered  in  Mississippi  last  summer. 

Second.  Amend  the  existing  civil 
statute — section  1973  of  title  42,  United 
States  Code — to  make  any  county,  city, 
or  other  local  government  entity  jointly 
liable  for  damages  in  suits  by  victims  of 
police  brutality  against  its  police  officers. 

At  present,  the  statute,  which  author- 
izes such  civil  suits  only  against  the  offi- 
cers for  deprivation  of  constitutional 
rights,  is  virtually  useless  because  few 
such  officers  are  able  to  pay  a  substantial 
money  judgment.  The  bill  would  correct 
this  situation  in  conformity  with  the 
usual  rules  of  agency  law,  under  which 
an  organization  is  liable  for  the  unlaw- 
ful acts  of  its  employees. 

Third.  The  bill  would  also  protect  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  who  are  not 
covered  by  laws  prohibiting  interference 
with  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties, 
such  as  various  attorneys  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  members  of  the 
i  armed  services,  other  than  the  Coast 
j  Guard,  which,  interestingly  enough,  is 
'  the  only  one  now  covered.  Some  years 
ago  an  attorney  of  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department  was 
beaten  and  injured  during  a  civil  rights 
crisis  and  the  absence  of  this  criminal 
sanction  was  underscored,  as  it  is  today, 
with  members  of  the  Division  continu- 
ally required  to  be  present  in  crisis  situa- 
tions which  may  explode  into  violence. 

Mr.  Doar,  whose  nomination  we  re- 
cently confirmed  as  head  of  the  Civil 


Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  was  himself  present  in  the  con- 
frontation yesterday  between  the  march- 
ers and  the  police  at  Selma,  Ala.  He 
could  have  easily  became  involved  in  an 
element  of  violence  at  that  time,  stand- 
ing there  as  a  distinguished  and  impor- 
tant officer  of  the  United  States. 

That  completes  the  statement  made 
jointly  by  the  Senators  who  are  intro- 
ducing this  bill. 

The  people  of  the  country  have  re- 
acted strongly  and  quite  properly  to  the 
terror  in  Selma,  Ala.,  with  complete  un- 
derstanding that  enforcement  of  the  law 
does  not  require  excessive  action.  In- 
deed, it  would  throw  the  law  into  disre- 
spect and  jeopardize  its  enforcement  if 
there  was  excessive  action  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  terror  for  law.  There  has 
been  a  great  outpouring  of  indignation 
and  protest  by  many  Americans  of  the 
most  distinguished  kind,  especially  cler- 
gymen, priests,  and  nuns,  joining  with 
the  marchers  in  Selma  to  give  a  demon- 
stration of  solidarity  not  too  frequently 
seen — even  in  our  own  coimtry — which 
certainly  should  give  the  people  locally 
great  pause. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  true  that  people  still 
have  the  right  to  look  to  us  and  say, 
"Have  you  examined  your  own  laws  un- 
der the  Federal  Establishment?"  They 
know  full  well  that  we  cannot  have  a 
national  police  force  and  that  we  can- 
not substitute  ourselves  for  the  local  po- 
lice. Nonetheless,  people  still  have  the 
right  to  say  to  us,  "Have  you  looked  over 
the  National  Establishment  to  do  every- 
thing that  you  can  to  see  that  there  are 
more  safeguards  than  apparently  now 
exist  against  this  kind  of  situation?" 

With  my  colleagues,  we  have  looked 
over  our  laws  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
and  we  have  come  forth  with  these  tight- 
ening and  correcting  revisions  which  we 
believe  can  be  helpful  in  this  situation 

At  the  very  least,  they  will  serve  clear 
notice  to  those  who  participated  in  what 
happened  to  the  marchers  in  Selma,  that 
they  caimot  shrug  off  their  responsibility 
on  the  ground — heard  so  often  wherever 
terror  has  been  perpetrated — that  it  was 
done  on  orders  of  their  superiors.  The 
individual  has  a  duty,  too,  when  he  is 
asked  by  his  superiors  to  commit  an  act 
which  is  obviously  questionable  on  its 
face  in  terms  of  morality,  and  equally 
questionable  in  terms  of  the  law. 

As  this  affects  debate  and  the  funda- 
mental right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  it  relates  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  every  American — as  has 
been  so  dramatically  and  sharply  brought 
into  focus  at  Selma,  Ala. — I  know  that  I 
speak  for  all  my  colleagues,  who  jointly 
and  as  equal  partners  have  introduced 
this  bill,  when  I  say  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  early  and  favorable  action  by 
Congress  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Let  me  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  initiative  in  this  vitally  important 
matter  and  to  state  for  myself — and  I 
know  for  all  Senators  who  cosponsor  his 
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bill — that  we  shall  press  to  the  very  limit 
of  our  strength  and  ability  to  obtain 
action. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  proposals  made  are,  in 
substantial  part,  a  repetition  of  several 
proposals  which  were  a  part  of  the  pack- 
age of  civil  rights  bills  introduced  by  a 
number  of  Senators  in  1963 — nearly  2 
years  ago — at  which  time  a  number  of 
Senators  introduced  special  bills,  partic- 
ular individual  bills,  and  other  Senators 
cosponsored  them. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  introduced  a  bill  which  included 
the  specific  provisions  which  he  is  in- 
troducing today  as  a  part  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  shall  have 
action — and  we  shall  certainly  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  to  see  that  we  will 
get  it — by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  the  Senate  itself,  in 
the  light  of  the  evidence,  so  that  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  for  individual  of- 
ficers, special  deputies,  and  the  govern- 
mental units  which  employ  them,  to  en- 
gage with  impunity  in  depriving  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and 
other  Senators  in  the  introduction  of  the 
bill.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  it  is  a 
very  appropriate  time,  if  late,  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  and  to  obtain  action  on  it, 
coming  as  it  does  after  the  examples  of 
the  excessive  brutaUty  and  force,  of 
which  the  v/hole  Nation  has  been  in- 
formed in  the  last  few  weeks. 

I  may  say  that  this  kind  of  action  has 
not  only  occurred  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
because  all  of  us  remember  that  2  years 
ago  we  were  shocked  by  similar  examples 
of  force  and  brutality  in  Birmingham. 

This  type  of  bill  might  seem  to  repre- 
sent or  to  pose  a  dilemma,  because  we 
do  know  that  States  and  communities, 
under  their  police  power,  have  the  au- 
thority to  enact  legislation  and  adopt 
ordinances  which  place  hmits  upon 
demonstrations.  Yet,  as  I  said  on  the 
floor  2  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
Birmingham  incident,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  ordinances  are  adopted  or 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  expres- 
sions by  people  seeking  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  rights.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  contradictory,  because  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  secure  carefully  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  persons  who  may  be 
seeking  to  exercise  other  constitutional 
rights — for  example,  the  right  to  vote. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
restraint  upon  ofQcial  persons  who  use 
excessive  force  and  brutality,  and  by 
carrying  out  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendations of  the  1961  report  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  repeat- 
ed in  1963,  it  would  also  protect  officers  of 
the  United  States  who  must  carry  out 
their  duties  in  connection  with  situations 
in  which  citizens  seek  to  exercise  consti- 
tutional rights. 


The  substantial  problem  at  the  base 
of  all  these  demonstrations,  and  the 
violence  that  follows  is  the  failure  of 
the  States'  to  give  to  the  citizens  their 
right  to  vote.  If  Alabama  and  other 
States  wish  to  avoid  these  problems,  as 
they  protest,  there  is  a  simple  remedy, 
and  that  is  to  give  the  people  an  effec- 
tive means  of  registering  and  to  provide 
full  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right  to 
vote.  I  believe  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  problem. 

I  hope  very  much  that  there  will  be 
enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress  a 
voting  law  which  can  be  effective.  I 
know  that  my  friends  who  have  spoken, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  along  with 
many  others  of  our  colleagues,  have  in- 
troduced bills  and  have  worked  for  them 
for  several  years.  Although  laws  were 
enacted  in  1957.  1960,  and  1964,  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  all  of  our  citizens^  are  not 
yet  assured,  and  this  Congress  must 
work  to  fulfill  this  responsibility. 

I  know  that  we  will  join  together  again 
to  obtain,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  Con- 
gress, the  assurance  that  voting  rights 
will  be  confirmed  to  all  of  our  citizens 
who  have  the  right  to  them,  and  I  believe 
that  this  is  an  important  step  toward 
meeting  these  needs  and  securing  these 
rights 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 
I  am  grateful  to  both  Senators  who  have 
spoken.  They  have  distinguished  repu- 
tations for  fairplay,  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  and  represent  tremen- 
dous forces  for  righting  injustice  in  this 
country,  and  have  manifested  them  con- 
stantly in  their  extremely  important  and 
active  participation  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

We  are  also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
other  legislation  is  needed  to  deal  with 
the  deprivation  of  voting  rights,  which 
is  at  the  root  of  the  marches  and  other 
activities  which  have  engendered  such 
dreadful  situations  as  the  marches 
around  Selma,  Ala.  We  shall  in  due 
course  deal  with  that  aspect,  and  we  will 
do  so  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  we  are 
introducing  the  present  bill.  We  felt 
that  because  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  had  been  agreed  UE>on  among  our- 
selves, was  ready,  and  urgently  required, 
it  was  our  duty  to  offer  it  as  promptly  as 
possible.  We  have  done  so,  even  though 
we  realize  that  it  is  a  part,  rather  than 
the  whole,  of  what  will  have  to  be  done 
by  legislation. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  if  urther? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield 
to  me  again  only  because  I  wish  to  un- 
derscore what  the  Senator  has  said  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  has  said  about  the  need  for  fur- 
ther Federal  legislation  to  make  effec- 
tive the  voting  rights  of  all  American 
citizens. 

It  has  been  weeks,  and  perhaps 
months,  since  we  have  had  assurance 
from  the  highest  quarters  in  Govern- 
ment that  such  legislation  would  be  pro- 
posed with  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration. We  have  yet  to  see  a  bill.  We 
do  not  say  that  our  action  is  being  taken 


on  a  partisan  basis.  Members  of  the 
party  represented  by  the  majority  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  situation.  We  shall  continue 
to  press  the  administration  to  come  for- 
ward with  its  specific  legislative  proposal 
in  the  voting  rights  field.  This  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  We  cannot  any  longer 
tolerate  the  deprivation  of  voting  rights 
in  any  part  of  the  counti-y  based  upon 
color,  national  origin,  or  any  other  im- 
proper or  discriminatory  tests. 

A  number  of  us  have  proposed  specific 
remedies  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
We  have  yet  to  hear  from  the  Depart- 
ment or  to  get  its  views.  Time  is  fast 
running  out — indeed,  I  think  it  has  run 
out — when  we  should  have  legislative 
proposals  from  them,  so  that  Congress 
may  consider  them,  and  not  wait  until 
the  pressures  which  have  expressed 
themselves  so  far  in  a  very  moderate  way, 
horrible,  as  some  of  the  incidents  have 
been,  are  impossible  to  contain. 

Finally  there  is  a  certain  type  of  mind 
which  tries  to  look  UF>on  incidents  like 
the  Selma  incident  as  occurring  in  a 
vacuum,  considering  only  whether  the 
march  was  a  lawful  one. 

This  is  as  if  people  were  to  look  upon 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  from  the  stand- 
point of  whether  the  participants  were 
breaking  a  Massachusetts  law  or  a 
Boston  ordinance,  without  regard  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  protesting  the  dep- 
rivation of  one  of  the  great  rights  of 
human  beings. 

Great  as  were  the  rights  that  were  be- 
ing violated  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  far  greater  are 
the  rights  that  have  been  violated  for 
generations,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
protests  2  years  ago  in  Birmingham  and 
now  in  Selma.  Unless  we  get  right  with 
ourselves  and  recognize  the  root  causes, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  much  worse 
trouble  as  a  country  than  we  have  up  to 
the  present  time. 

I  hope  very  much  that  action  will  be 
taken  on  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
on  the  matter  of  voting  rights. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Seimtor  from  New  Jersey.  I  know 
that  he  feels  as  both  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  do.  We 
have  always  done  our  utmost  to  con- 
tribute in  a  legislative  sense  to  the  efficacy 
of  what  is  done,  both  procedurally  and 
substantively.  It  would  certainly  be 
very  simple  for  us  this  afternoon,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  introduce  this  bill,  to 
introduce  what  we  believe  to  be  the  prop- 
er prescription  for  the  voting  right.  But 
we  have  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
with  respect  to  this  subject.  We  wish  to 
see  it  prosper.  So  we  felt  it  was  the  pru- 
dent and  advisable  thing  to  proceed  along 
this  line,  which  apparently  was  not  being 
discussed  in  other  quarters,  and  which 
seems  peculiarly  to  us  to  require  being 
done,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  con- 
sidering a  greater  means  for  implement- 
ing the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  voting 
right. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  in  their  assertion  of 
its  critical  importance  to  the  survival  of 
our  Nation's  freedom. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  when  a  right 
is  denied  to  any  minority,  it  is  denied  to 
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every  one  of  us,  whether  a  member  of  a 
minority  race,  color,  religion,  or  other- 
vnse.  Therefore,  it  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  health  of  pur  country  as  well 
as  to  justice  in  our  country  that  the  vot- 
ing right  be  secured  at  long  last. 

On  the  question  of  excessive  police  ac- 
tion, I  should  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  where  police  in  a  community,  by  ex- 
cessive action,  in  effect  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  not  only  the  Negro 
community,  which  happens  to  have  been 
the  immediate  object  of  it  now,  but  also 
the  white  community,  must  beware.  This 
is  no  way  in  which  law,  order,  and 
domestic  tranquility  may  be  encouraged 
in  the  community.      [| 

I  deeply  believe  that  it  is  critically  im- 
portant that  we  have  been  assured  here 
on  the  fioor  in  recent  days  that  there  is 
a  great  sentiment  in  the  South  which 
begins  to  see  the  cpnsequence  to  the 
whole  society  there  of  these  deprivations 
and  what  is  done  in  their  name.  The 
most  fervent  hope  of  any  American 
Senator  must  be  that  this  stirring  of 
conscience  will  have  a  decisive  effect,  and 
it  would  be  so  much  more  preferable  for 
everyone — for  the  Nation — if  what  is 
done  could  be  done  organically  from  the 
local  community,  or  at  least  the  State 
community  itself.  One  of  the  things  that 
has  distressed  me  and  so  many  of  us  the 
most  is  that  often  on  the  level  of  govern- 
ment we  have  had  the  expression  of  an 
idea  which  has  been  so  incompatible 
with  the  search  for  justice  under  our 
Constitution,  which  1  think  so  many  of 
us  have  been  making  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  the  bill  now 
introduced,  excerpts  from  the  reports  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  of  1961 
and  1963  bearing  out  the  necessity  for 
this  bill  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  that  score. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FINDING6,    1961 
XJNLAWFtJL    OFFICIAL    VIOLENCE 

1.  The  actions  of  most  policemen  demon- 
strate that  effective  lav  enforcement  is  pos- 
sible without  the  use  iof  unlawful  violence. 

2.  Nonetheless,  polide  brutality  by  some 
State  and  local  officets  presents  a  serious 
and  continuing  problem  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Both  whites  and  Negroes 
are  the  victims,  but  Negroes  are  the  victims 
of  such  brutality  far  more,  proportionately, 
than  any  other  group  In  American  society. 

3.  While  police  connivance  in  violence  by 
private  persons  is  becoiiing  less  of  a  problem 
than  in  the  past,  such;  denials  of  equal  pro- 
tection still  occur.         j 

4.  American  citizen^  In  some  places  live 
in  fear  of  police  violen(te  and  of  mob  violence 
with  police  connivanc^. 

5.  State  and  local  iofficials — police  com- 
manders, prosecutors.:  and  others  in  posi- 
tions of  authority— WHO  have  the  immediate 
responsibility  and  moit  effective  means  for 
preventing  such  abusisB  sometimes  do  not 
use  their  powers.  Police  commanders  at 
times  take  a  protective  attitude  toward  mis- 
creant officers,  and  local  prosecutors  rarely 
bring  criminal  actionsi  against  them. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL   QljrftLITY   OF   STATE   AND 
LOCAL    POLICE    FORCES 

6.  The  most  effective  "remedies"  for  illegal 
official  violence  are  those  that  tend  to  pre- 
vent   such    mlscondutft   rather   than    those 


which  provide  sanctions  after  the  fact.  The 
application  of  professional  standards  to  the 
selection  and  training  of  policemen  is  one 
such  preventive  measure. 

7.  Complaints  rarely  are  made  against 
Federal  police  agents,  in  part  because  these 
officers  have  had  professional  training  and 
have  been  selected  according  to  professional 
standards. 

8.  The  professional  level  is  high  In  some 
States  and  local  police  forces  also,  but  in 
many  others  it  is  low  due  to  low  pay,  ineffec- 
tive recruit  selection  standards  and  in- 
effective training  programs. 

9.  The  establishment  of  professional 
standards  for  police  forces  can  be  aided  by 
such  positive  programs  as  good  pay,  high 
recruit  selection  standards,  and  training  in 
scientific  crime  detection,  in  human  rela- 
tions, and  in  police  administration.  These 
programs  would  be  encouraged  by  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  police  departments 
that  seek  the  development  of  more  effective 
selection  standards  and  training  courses. 

FEDERAL   CRIMINAL    REMEDIES    FOR    TJNLAWFUI, 
OFFICIAL    VIOLENCE 

10.  Although  many  acts  of  violence  by 
policemen  are  violations  of  constitutional 
rights  and  of  Federal  statutes,  the  Federal 
criminal  sanctions  for  such  misconduct  have 
not  proved  to  be  effective  remedies.  This  is 
due  to  difficulties  inherent  in  the  cases  such 
as  the  problem  of  proof;  to  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  Department  of  Justice; 
and  to  weaknesses  of  the  statutes. 

11.  Among  the  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  have  ham- 
pered Federal  criminal  prosecutions  for  un- 
lawful official  violence  have  been  excessive 
reliance  on  signed  complaints  from  aggrieved 
individuals  despite  the  fact  that  many  vic- 
tims of  policy  misconduct  are  unaware  of 
their  rights,  or  fearful  to  press  them;  a 
tendency  to  close  some  cases  without  com- 
plete investigation;  and  deference  to  State 
authorities  which  results  in  withholding  any 
investigation  pending  State  action  even  at 
the  risk  of  allowing  evidence  to  grow  stale. 

12.  FBI  agents,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
Civil  Rights  Acts  investigations,  are  some- 
times placed  In  a  difficult  position  when  they 
must  Investigate  allegations  of  misconduct 
against  local  policemen.  The  cooperation  of 
local  officers  is  essential  to  the  FBI  in  investi- 
gating and  apprehending  those  who  violate 
Federal  criminal  statutes  not  related  to  civil 
rights.  Moreover,  victims  and  witnesses  of 
police  misconduct  are  sometimes  hesitant  to 
give  information  to  Federal  authorities  be- 
cause of  the  cooperative  relationship  between 
the  FBI  and  local  policemen. 

13.  Since  section  242,  the  principal  crimi- 
nal Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  defines  only  a 
misdemeanor,  prosecution  can  be  Instituted 
by  information  (a  sworn  statement  setting 
out  the  specific  charges  against  the  defend- 
ant) as  well  as  by  grand  jury  indictment. 
The  former  method  avoids  the  delay  and  the 
hazard  of  one  more  hostile  jury,  involved 
in  a  presentment  to  a  grand  jury,  and  al- 
lows the  facts  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  affected  community  in  a  public  trial, 
An  information  has  been  \ised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  only  once  and  then  success- 
fully. 

14.  Difficulties  also  arise  from  the  language 
of  section  242,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Screws  v.  United  States.  The  re- 
quirement of  "specific  intent" — as  opposed 
to  the  usual  general  criminal  intent — for 
conviction  under  the  statute  severely  limits 
the  statute's  applicability.  Moreover,  there 
is  confusion  among  Judge,  jvirors,  and  law- 
yers as  to  the  meaning  of  specific  intent. 
Some  Federal  trial  judges  have  issued  in- 
structions to  Juries  which  seem  to  interpret 
specific  intent  more  narrowly  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  Screws  decision. 

15.  A  more  specific  statute  supplementary 
to  section  242  spelling  out  certain  conduct 
proscribed  by   the   14th  amendment  would 


more  effectively  protect  the  constitutional 
right  to  security  of  the  person  against  offi- 
cial misconduct. 

FEDERAL   CIVIL    REMEDIES    FOR    UNLAWFUL 
OFFICIAl.   VIOLENCE 

16.  The  Federal  civil  rights  acts  providing 
civU  liability  for  unlawful  official  violence 
have  not  proved  to  be  effective  remedies. 
Relatively  few  suits  are  filed  under  the  prin- 
cipal civil  statute,  section  1983,  which  allows 
suits  by  the  victims  of  police  brutality 
against  officers  for  monetary  damages.  Suc- 
cessful suits  are  rare. 

17.  One  deterrent  to  the  filing  of  civil  suits 
is  the  fact  that  even  if  a  victim  of  official 
violence  sues  successfully,  few  police  officers 
are  able  to  satisfy  a  substantial  money  judg- 
ment. This  can  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment to  section  1383  which  would  render 
counties,  cities,  and  other  local  governmen- 
tal entities  liable  for  the  misconduct  of  their 
policemen.^ 

DISCRIMINATORT     EXCLUSION     OF     MINORITT 
GROUPS  FROM  JURY  SERVICE 

18.  The  practice  of  excluding  Negroes  from 
juries  on  account  of  their  race  still  persists 
in  a  few  States.  The  burden  of  combating 
such  racial  exclusion  from  Juries  now  rests 
entirely  on  private  persons — almost  invari- 
ably defendants  in  criminal  trials. 

19.  Only  criminal  remedies  are  available 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  combat  un- 
constitutional Jury  exclusion.  The  Federal 
Government  has  successfully  Invoked  a  crim- 
inal statute  only  once,  in  the  late  1870'8. 

20.  Civil  actions  instituted  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  would  constitute  a  more 
effective  method  of  preventing  discrimina- 
tory exclusion  from  juries. 

Bbcommendations,  1961 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  QUALITY  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
POLICE  FORCES 

Recommendation  1:  That  Congress  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  enacting  a  program 
of  grants-in-aid  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments,  upon  their  request,  to  increase 
the  professional  quality  of  their  police  forces. 
Such  grants-in-aid  might  apply  to  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  (1)  recruit 
selection  tests  and  standards;  (2)  training 
programs  in  scientific  crime  detection;  (3) 
training  programs  in  constitutional  rights 
and  human  relations;  (4)  college  level 
schools  of  police  administration;  and  (5) 
scholarship  programs  that  assist  policemen 
to  receive  training  in  schools  of  police  ad- 
ministration. 

FEDERAL   CRIMINAL    REMEDIES    FOR    UNLAWFUL 
OFFICIAL    VIOLENCE 

Recommendation  2:  That  Congress  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  enacting  a  compan- 
ion provision  to  section  242  of  the  U.S.  Crim- 
inal Code  which  would  make  the  penalties 
of  that  statute  applicable  to  those  who  ma- 
liciously perform,  under  color  of  law,  cer- 
tain described  acts  Including  the  following: 

1.  Subjecting  any  person  to  physical  In- 
Jury  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 

2.  Subjecting  any  p>erson  to  unnecessary 
force  diu-ing  the  course  of  an  arrest  or  whUe 
the  person  is  being  held  In  custody. 


^Lincoln  County  v.  Luning,  133  U.S.  529 
(1890) ;  Hopkins  v.  Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, 221  U.S.  636  (1911):  Frame  v.  City  of 
New  York,  34  F.  Supp.  194  (S.DJJ.Y.  1940). 
Some  States  have  statutes  providing  that  the 
victims  of  mobs  may  sue  the  State  in  local 
courts  for  damages  so  incurred.  An  example 
is  111.  Rev.  Stat.,  ch.  38,  sees.  512-517  (1959). 
It  is  doubtful  if  liability  could  be  extended 
by  congressional  action  to  State  govern- 
ments. Hans  V.  Louisiana.  134  U.S.  1  (1890); 
Palmer  v.  O^to,  248  U.S.  32,  34  (1918);  In  re 
State  of  New  York.  256  U.S.  490,  497  (1920); 
Monaco  v.  Mississippi.  292  U.S.  313,  328-30 
(1934). 
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3.  Subjecting  any  person  to  violence  or 
unlawful  restraint  In  the  course  of  eliciting 
a  confession  to  a  crime  or  any  other  informa- 
tion. 

4.  Subjecting  any  person  to  violence  or 
unlawful  restraint  for  the  purpose  of  obtaln- 
Iny  anything  of  value. 

5.  Refusing  to  provide  protection  to  any 
person  from  unlawful  violence  at  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  knowing  that  such  vio- 
lence was  planned  or  was  then  taking  place. 

6.  Aiding  or  assisting  private  persons  in 
any  way  to  carry  out  acts  of  unlawful  vio- 
lence. 

FEDERAL  CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR  UNLAWFUL 
OFFICIAL  VIOLENCE 

Recommendation  3:  That  Congress  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  amending  section 
1983  of  title  42  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  make  any  county  government,  city  gov- 
ernment, or  other  local  governmental  entity 
that  employs  officers  who  deprive  persons 
of  rights  protected  by  that  section,  Jointly 
liable  with  the  officers  to  victims  of  such 
officers'  misconduct. 

ex<1:lusion  of  minority  croup  members 
from  jury  service 

Recommendation  4:  That  Congress  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  empowering  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  civil  proceedings  to 
prevent  the  exclusion  of  persons  from  Jury 
service  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Excerpt    From    Civil    Rights    Commission 

Report,  1963 

justice 

The  rights  of  citizens  to  speak  freely,  to 
assemble  peaceably,  and  to  petition  govern- 
ment for  the  redress  of  grievances  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. These  rights  are  protected 
against  State  encroachment  by  the  14th 
amendment.  Official  actions  taken  to  stop 
recent  civil  rights  protest  demonstrations  In 
the  name  of  peace  and  order  often  have  In- 
fringed upon  these  protected  rights. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  these  Infringe- 
ments, and  to  study  the  dilemma  often 
caused  by  the  need  to  guarantee  private 
rights  while  maintaining  public  order,  the 
Commission  focused  Its  administration  of 
Justice  study  on  five  cities  where  protest 
demonstrations  have  taken  place.  They  are 
Birmingham.  Ala.;  Cairo.  111.;  Baton  Rouge, 
La.;  Jackson,  Miss.;  and  Memphis.  Tenn.  In 
its  study,  the  Commission  found  that  exist- 
ing legal  remedies  for  blocking  official  In- 
terference with  legitimate  demonstrations 
are  Insufficient  and  that  protests  against 
civil  rights  deprivations  are  being  frustrated. 
The  study  also  demonstrated  that  effective 
legal  remedies  must  be  fashioned  if  unwar- 
ranted official  Interference  Is  not  to  result  In 
the  total  suppression  of  constitutional  rights 
to  protest. 

During  Its  current  term,  the  Commission 
also  Investigated  the  participation  of  Negroes 
in  the  administration  of  Justice.  The  Com- 
mission found  that  In  many  places,  Negroes 
have  been  discriminated  against  as  lawyers; 
as  law  enforcement,  court,  and  prison  em- 
ployees; and  as  prisoners.  The  results  of 
thls^tudy  also  are  presented  In  this  chapter. 

Civil  rights  protests  and   State   action 

On  February  1.  i960,  four  college  students 
in  Greensboro.  N.C..  entered  a  variety  store, 
made  several  purchases,  sat  down  at  the 
lunch  counter,  ordered  coffee,  and  were  re- 
fused service  because  they  were  Negroes. 
They  remained  In  their  seats  until  the  store 
closed.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1960. 
yo.ung  people,  both  white  and  Negro,  partici- 
pated In  similar  protests  against  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  wherever  It  was  to 
be  found.  They  sat  In  white  libraries, 
waded  at  white  beaches,  and  slept  In  the 
lobbies  of  white  hotels.  Many  were  arrested 
for   trespassing,   disturbing   the  peace,  and 
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disobeying  police  officers  who  ordered  them 
off  the  premises.  Thus  began  the  sweeping 
protest  movement  against  entrenched  prac- 
tices of  segregation.' 

Since  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  prohibits  State-enforced 
segregation.  It  Is  clear  that  convictions  under 
a  statute  or  ordinance  requiring  segregation 
cannot  be  sustained.^  In  general,  officials 
who  acted  to  suppress  demonstrations  In  the 
cities  studied  did  not  attempt  to  apply  such 
laws  directly.  But  any  arrest,  even  without 
a  conviction,  operates  as  a  sanction,  since 
the  Imprisoned  protester  still  must  stay  In 
Jail  or  post  ball,  retain  counsel,  and  defend 
himself. 

The  Supreme  Court,  following  the  School 
Segregation  cases.^'  has  consistently  held 
that  State  and  local  governments  may  not 
segregate  publicly  owned  or  operated  facili- 
ties.* It  has  recently  held  that  a  municipality 
may  not  arrest  and  prosecute  Negroes  for 
peaceably  seeking  the  use  of  city  owned  and 
operated  facilities."  But  in  both  Jackson 
and  Memphis,  police  arrested  protesters 
seeking  desegregated  use  of  public  facilities. 
The  charge  In  most  of  these  cases  was  breach 
of  the  peace  or  disorderly  conduct.  In  find- 
ing the  protesters  guilty,  a  city  Judge  In 
Jackson  found  that,  while  they  had  been 
orderly,  their  conduct  could  have  provoked 
a  breach  of  the  peace  by  others."  However, 
the  mere  "possibility  of  disorder  by  others 
cannot  Justify  exclusion  of  persons  from  a 
place  If  they  otherwise  have  a  constitutional 
right  (founded  upon  the  equal  protection 
clause)  to  be  present."  '  The  exercise  of  the 
first  amendment  freedoms  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly cannot  be  abridged  "unless  shown 
likely  to  produce  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  a  serious  substantive  evil  that  rises  far 
above  public  inconvenience,  annoyance,  or 
unrest." ' 

The  right  to  use  vehicles  and  terminal 
facilities  In  Interstate  commerce  on  a  non- 
segregated  basis  Is  another  right  that  has 
been  established  by  Federal  court  decisions 
and  specific  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.*  In  Baton  Rouge,  Mem- 
phis. Jackson,  and  Birmingham,  when  pro- 
testers sought  to  use  such  facilities,  they 
were  arrested.  They  were  charged,  not  with 
violation  of  segregation  laws,  but  with  breach 
of  the  peace.  In  Jackson,  more  than  300 
demonstrators  were  arrested  during  the  1961 
Freedom  Rides.  Local  authorities  claimed 
that  they  committed  a  breach  of  the  peace 
by  refusing  to  obey  police  commands  to  leave 
the  Interstate  bus  terminal's  segregated  wait- 
ing rooms.  The  riders  claimed  their  Federal 
rights  peaceably  to  seek  and  obtain  unsegre- 
gated  service  as  did  protesters  In  the  other 

•  For  a  brief  history  of  civil  rights  protest 
movements  in  America,  see  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  "Freedom  to  the  Free" 
(1963). 

=  See.  e.g.,  Gayle  v.  Browder,  352  U.S    903 
(1956). 
•347  U.S.  483    (1954). 

*  E.g.,  Watson  v.  City  of  Memphis,  373  U.S. 
626  (1963);  Holmes  v.  City  of  Atlanta,  350 
U.S.  879  (1955) ;  City  of  Baltimore  v.  Dawson 
350  U.S.  877   (1955). 

''Wright  V.  Georgia,  373  U.S.  284   (1963) 

•N.Y.  Times,  Mar.  30,  1961.  p.  20. 

^  Wright  v.  Georgia,  supra  note  5,  at  293; 

Taylor   v.    Louisiana,   370    U.S.    154    (1962); 

Garner  v.  Loy.isiana,  368  U.S.  157,  174  (1961). 

See  also  Buchanan  v.  Warley,  245  U.S.  60  80 

81    (1917).  '      ' 

» Edwards  v.  South  Carolina,  372  U.S.  229 
237  (1963)  (quoting  Terminiello  v.  Chicaao 
337  U.S.  1,  4   (1949)).  ' 

» E.g..  Turner  v.  City  of  Memphis.  369  U  S 
350  (1962);  Bailey  v.  Patterson,  369  U.S.  31 
(1962);  Boynton  v.  Virginia,  364  U.S.  454 
(1960);  Morgan  v.  Virginia,  328  U.S.  373 
(1946):  Mitchell  v.  United  States,  313  U.S 
80  (1941);  49  CFR  18Ca  (1961)  (ICC  regula- 
tions) . 


cities.  An  early  application  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  an  Injunction  to  stay  the  State 
criminal  prosecutions  In  Jackson  was  de 
nled.'«  The  lengthy  route  through  the 
Mississippi  courts  Is  still  being  pursued  soma 
two  and  a  half  years  later. 

The  constitutionality  of  arrests  and  pros 
ecutlons  of  those  who  seek  desegregated 
service  at  privately  owned  facilities  open  to 
the  public  has  also  been  questioned.  These 
protests  have  included  lunch  counter  slt-ina 
which  have  occurred  throughout  the  country 
and  In  four  of  the  five  cities  studied  by  the 
Commission.  While  this  type  of  demonstra- 
tion has  formed  only  a  part  of  the  total  civU 
rights  protest  movement.  It  has  presented 
one  of  he  most  difficult  constitutional  prob- 
lems arising  from  protest  activities.  The 
question  these  cases  raise  is  whether  the  ar- 
rest and  conviction  of  protesters  peacefully 
seeking  such  desegregated  service  represents 
unlawful  "State  action"  under  the  I4th 
amendment. 

Having  disposed  of  the  first  sit-in  cases" 
on  other  grounds,  the  Supreme  Court  in  May 
1963  approached  the  question  In  a  series  of 
sit-in  cases  from  Greenville.  S.C;  New  Or- 
leans. Birmingham,  and  Durham.''  The  pro- 
testers had  been  convicted,  not  for  breach  of 
the  peace,  but  for  trespass  on  the  private 
property  of  those  who  operated  restaurants 
and  lunch  counters.  Confronted  with  an 
apparent  confilct  between  the  proprietors' 
property  rights  and  the  protesters'  right  to  be 
free  from  State-enforced  segregation,  the 
Court  found  that  State  action  was  Involved 
and  reversed  the  convictions. 

The  Greenville  and  Birmingham  cases  In- 
volved ordinances  requiring  operators  of  eat- 
ing places  to  segregate.  Although  not  direct- 
ly invoked,  these  ordinances  were  found  to 
have  left  such  operators  no  choice  but  to 
segregate.  The  Court  held  that  the  use  of 
the  State's  criminal  processes  to  arrest  and 
convict  the  protesters  had  the  effect  of  en- 
forcing  the  segregation  ordinances  and  was 
consequently  prohibited  State  action  In 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment.  In  New  Orleans  where 
there  was  no  law  requiring  segregation  In 
eating  places,  the  Court  ruled  that  city  of- 
ficials' public  statements  that  attempts  to 
secure  desegregated  service  would  not  be  per- 
mitted had  the  same  effect  as  segregation 
ordinances. 

These  decisions  have  removed  virtually  all 
doubt  about  the  validity  of  trespass  convic- 
tions In  situations  such  as  Blrmlngh.am 
where  there  are  laws  requiring  segregated 
eating  facilities.  Moreover,  the  principle  of 
the  New  Orleans  case  apparently  applies  to 
situations  such  as  the  Commission  found  In 
Baton  Rouge  and  Jackson,  where  city  officials 
were  publicly  committed  to  using  State  crim- 
inal processes  to  maintain  segregation  But 
the  applicability  of  the  1963  sit-in  deci- 
sions to  situations  such  as  Cairo  Is  not  clear. 
Here,  the  voice  of  the  State  has  clearly 
spoken  for  desegregation.  The  mayor  of 
Cairo  has  personally  urged  proprietors  to 
obey  the  Illinois  law  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion In  places  of  public  accommodation  Yet 
students  were  arrested  for  trespass  when  they 
sought  service  at  a  private  restaurant. 

Many  cities  either  do  not  have  or  have 
repealed  segregation  ordinances.  Many  ofB- 
clals  either  have  never  made  or  have  stopped 
making   public   statements   committing  the 

^"^  Bailey  v.  Patterson,  368  U.S.  346  (1961). 
One  of  the  Issues  was  whether  the  com- 
plainants had  "standing"  In  the  court  to 
challenge  the  arrests  since  they,  themselves, 
had  not  been  arrested. 

"  Taylor  v.  Louisiana,  supra  note  7;  Gar- 
ner  v.  Louisiana,  supra  note  7. 

^-Peterson  v.  City  of  Greenville,  373  U.S. 
244  (1963);  Lombard  v.  Louisiana,  373  U.S. 
267   (1963);   Gober  v.  Birmingham,  373  U.S. 

374  (1963) :  Avent  v.  North  Carolina,  373  V£. 

375  (1963). 
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state  to  maintenance  of  segregation.  This 
has  brought  to  the  Court  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  State  has  any  right  to 
arrest  and  prosecute  protesters  for  seeking 
equal  accees  to  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion.'' 

In  these  situations,  thd  protesters  acted 
to  secure  Immediate  desegregated  use  of  a 
facility.  But  different  problems  may  be  pwe- 
sented  when  protesters  enfiage  in  street  dem- 
onstrations against  discrimination  In  gen- 
eral. One  such  Incident  occurred  In  March 
1961.  when  187  Negro  students  marched  on 
the  South  Carolina  Stat*  House  to  make 
their  grievances  known  to  the  public  and 
the  legislature,  which  was  then  in  session. 
Refusing  to  disperse,  they  were  arrested  and 
convicted  for  breach  of  th«  peace.  Their  ap- 
peals were  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
February  1963.  The  Court  found  that  the 
protesters  had  been  orderly,  that  they  had 
not  obstructed  pedestrian  or  vehicular  traf- 
fic, and  that  there  had  been  no  clear  and 
present  threat  of  violeiyje  by  bystanders 
which  the  police  were  tfnable  to  control. 
Reversing  the  convlctloruj,  the  Court  held 
that  "in  arresting,  convldbing.  and  punish- 
ing the  petitioners  under  the  circumstances 
disclosed  by  this  record.  South  Carolina  In- 
fringed the  petitioners'  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  of  free  speech,  free  assembly, 
and  freedom  to  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances." '* 

Application  of  this  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion to  events  In  the  five  cities  Is  difficult 
becaiLse  the  material  facts  differ  In  each  case. 
On  many  occasions  Memphis  and  Cairo  offi- 
cials did  not  interfere  with  ma^s  demonstra- 
tions on  public  streets.  Cairo  police  arrested 
protesters  under  an  ordinance  requiring  pa- 
rade permits  which  was  enacted  after  the 
demonstrations  started.  The  Illinois  attor- 
ney general  Joined  In  an  NAACP  suit  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  the  ordi- 
nance. State  and  local  officials  and  protest 
leaders  later  consented  tt)  dismissal  of  the 
suit  on  the  understanding  that  the  charges 
agalixst  the  arrested  protesters  would  be  dis- 
missed and  the  ordinance  would  not  again 
be  Invoked  against  peaceful  street  demon- 
strations. Baton  Rouge  officials  did  not  In- 
terfere with  mass  street  demonstrations  dur- 
ing the  1960  protests.  In  1961,  official  policy 
changed.  Conduct  that  had  been  permitted 
in  1960  resulted  in  arrests.. 

The  official  policy  in  both  Jackson  and 
Birmingham,  throughout  the  period  covered 
by  the  Commission's  study,  was  one  of  sup- 
pressing street  demonstrations.  While  police 
action  in  each  arrest  may  not  have  been 
improper,  the  total  pattern  of  official  action, 
as  indicated  by  the  public  statements  of  city 
ofHcials,  was  to  maintain  segregation  and  to 
suppress  protests.  The  police  followed  that 
policy  and  they  were  usually  supported  by 
local  prosecutors  and  courts. 

discrimination  in  processes  of  justice 
Denials  of  equal  protection  may  arise  not 
only  from  attempts  by  officials  to  enforce 
segregation  but  also  In  the  processes  of  Jus- 
tice when  an  official  treats  a  person  differ- 
ently because  of  his  colqr,  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 


"  The  following  cases  presenting  this  Issue 
are  now  pending  before  the  Court:  Griffin  v. 
Maryland,  373  U.S.  920  (1963);  Barr  v.  City  of. 
Columbia  (S.C),  374  U.S.  804  (1963);  Bouie 
v.  City  of  Columbia  (S.C),  374  U.S.  805 
(1963);  Bell  v.  Maryland  (Baltimore),  374 
U.S.  804  (1963);  Robinson  v.  Florida  (Miami) 
374  U.S.  803  (1963). 

^^  Edwards  v.  South  Carolina,  supra  note  8, 
at  235.  For  a  case  Involving  protest  demon- 
strations In  the  downtown  business  district 
of  another  city  In  South  Carolina,  see  Fields 
V.  South  Carolina.  126  S.E.  2d  6  (S.C.  1962). 
vacated  and  remanded.  872  U.S.  622  (1963), 
affirmed.  131  S.E.  2d  91  (S.C.  1963).  pet.  for 
cert,  filed,  32  U.SJ..  Week  3070  (1963). 


In  civil  rights  demonstrations,  the  role  of 
the  policeman  has  been  significant;  his 
actions  often  speak  for  the  community. 
When  a  policeman  acts  to  deprive  a  person 
of  his  constitutional  rights,  he  violates  Fed- 
eral law.  Moreover,  police  Inaction  which 
results  In  a  failure  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection to  persons  asserting  their  constitu- 
tional rights  may  also  constitute  a  violation 
of  Federal  law.  When  Montgomery  police 
failed  to  provide  protection  for  the  freedom 
riders  In  1961.  a  Federal  district  Judge  de- 
clared. "The  failure  of  the  defendant  law 
enforcement  officers  to  ehforce  the  law  In 
this  case  clearly  amounts  to  unlawful  State 
action  In  violation  of  "the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment."  ^^ 

Testimony  at  the  Commission's  Memphis 
hearings  disclosed  that  none  of  the  pro- 
testers there  was  subjected  to  physical  mis- 
treatment by  the  police.  Nor  were  there  any 
allegations  of  lack  of  police  protection  for 
demonstrators.  On  one  occasion  In  Cairo, 
protesters  complained  of  police  beatings  and 
the  use  of  tear  gas.  They  also  charged  that 
State  police  and  sheriff's  deputies  failed  In 
another  Instance  to  protect  demonstrators 
against  a  crowd  of  violent  whites.  Commis- 
sion Investigations  found  some  evidence  to 
support  these  allegations;  however,  such  In- 
stances were  not  part  of  a  pattern  of  action 
by  law  enforcement  officials  In  those  cities. 
There  have  been  few  complaints  of  police 
mistreatment  of  protesters  In  Baton  Rouge. 
In  fact,  a  leader  of  the  1960  protests  praised 
the  police  for  their  conduct.  But  In  1961, 
students  complained  of  police  misconduct 
In  dispersing  a  protest  assembly  and  of  mis- 
treatment of  arrested  demonstrators  by  Jail 
guards. 

The  situation  was  different  In  Jackson  and 
Birmingham.  There,  the  Commission  found 
a  pattern  of  police  abuse  of  civil  rights  pro- 
testers. In  Jackson,  there  were  continuing 
police  efforts  to  disperse  by  force  many  forms 
of  demonstrations  and  there  war  evidence  of 
mistreatment  of  students,  both  In  the  county 
Jail  and  State  penitentiary. 

Evidence  also  showed  there  was  continuing 
abuse  of  protesters  by  Birmingham  police. 
In  1963,  dogs,  clubs,  and  firehoses  were  used 
to  disperse  mass  demonstrations.  Violent 
reaction  by  Negroes  followed.  The  reaction 
was  directed  not  against  white  bystanders, 
but  against  the  city  police. 

Prosecutors  claimed  that  Negro  students 
received  the  same  treatment  In  the  criminal 
process  as  anyone  else.  But  in  October  1962. 
the  district  attorney  In  Baton  Rouge  told 
Commission  investigators:  "I'm  going  to 
make  it  Just  as  hard  on  these  outside  agi- 
tators as  I  can.  And  I  don't  know  a  Judge 
or  official  (In  Baton  Rouge]  who  doesn't 
agree  with  me." 

His  statement  was  addressed  primarily  to 
the  fixing  of  ball  requirements  for  arrested 
demonstrators.  Discriminatory  use  of  ball 
requirements  raises  a  question  of  denial  of 
equal  protection. 

In  neither  Memphis  nor  Birmingham  did 
ball  requirements  present  a  serious  problem, 
although  the  aggregate  bond  cost  was  high 
when  mass  arrests  were  made.  In  Cairo, 
most  students  were  released  on  their  own 
recognizance.  The  1961  mass  arrests  of  free- 
dom riders  in  Jackson  presented  a  serious 
ball  problem.  Surety  bonds  were  required, 
and  exhaustive  efforts  by  protest  leaders  were 
unsuccessful  In  finding  a  company  anywhere 
In  the  country  to  write  the  bonds.  The  re- 
sult was  that  most  of  the  riders  spent  ex- 
tended periods  in  the  covmty  Jail  and  State 
penitentiary. 

HUMAN  relations   AGENCIES 

state  and  local  human  relations  agencies 
are  Important  Instruments  for  orderly  reso- 
lution of  civil  rights  problems.     These  or- 


•=  United  States  v.  U.S.  Klans,  194  F.  Supp. 
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ganlzatlons  which  employ  the  techniques  of 
persuasion  and  mediation  to  solve  racial 
problems  are  Increasing  in  number  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  President  has  called 
upon  the  Nation's  mayors  to  establish  bi- 
raclal  human  relations  committees  in  every 
city,  and  he  has  asked  Cofigress  to  create  a 
Federal  Community  Relations  Service  to  pro- 
vide mediation  guidance  to  communities. 
The  usefulness  of  mediating  agencies,  both 
to  eliminate  discrimination  In  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation  and  to  control  possible 
civil  rights  violations  by  Jtistlce  officials,  is 
Illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Cairo,  111. 

There,  a  State  agency  was  available  as  a 
mediating  force  from  the  time  demonstra- 
tions began.  Supported  by  the  Governor 
and  State  attorney  general  and  bolstered  by 
a  broad  public  accommodations  law,  the  Illi- 
nois Commission  on  Human  Relations  in- 
vestigated complaints  of  discrimination  and 
mediated  differences  between  protesters  and 
local  officials  and  proprietors.  Pending 
prosecutions  against  the  demonstrators  were 
dropped  and  discrimination  In  all  places  of 
public  accommodation  In  the  city  was  ended, 
largely  because  of  the  work  of  the  agency. 

In  Memphis,  a  private  blraclal  group — the 
Memphis  Committee  on  Community  Rela- 
tions— performed  an  important  service  In 
promoting  negotiations  to  end  discrimina- 
tion In  many  facilities.  Although  It  oper- 
ated without  support  from  the  city  admin- 
istration. It  was  able  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful change  In  the  city's  tradition  of  segrega- 
tion by  maintaining  communications  be- 
tween Negro  leadership  and  the  management 
of  places  of  public  accomniodatlon. 

A  similar  contribution  was  made  during 
the  Birmingham  disorders  by  the  ClvU 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Mediation  has  Its  limitations,  however. 
Where  protest  demonstrations  continue  to  be 
met  with  repressive  official  action,  legal 
remedies  are  needed  to  protect  protesters  and 
to  prevent  Invasions  of  their  civil  rights. 

STATE    AND    FEDERAL    LAWS 

Under  State  law.  legal  remedies  are  avail- 
able for  assault  and  battery,  false  arrest,  or 
malicious  prosecution.  These  laws  were  not 
effectively  utilized  to  curb  alleged  official 
abuses  In  any  of  the  five  cities  studied. 
None  of  these  remedies  is  generally  effective 
where  the  prevalent  official  attitude  Is  one  of 
antagonism  to  the  protesters'  alms. 

Federal  law  provides  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal sanctions  against  unlawful  official  action. 
Sections  241  and  242  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  make  it  a  crime  for  officials,  those  act- 
ing with  official  assistance,  or.  In  some  In- 
stances, private  persons,  to  violate  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Individuals.  These  sanctions 
might  be  Invoked  against  officials  who  violate 
the  rights  of  protesters.  In  its  1961  report, 
the  Commission  reviewed  these  laws  and 
their  administration  with  regard  to  unnec- 
essary official  violence  and  found  that  "Fed- 
eral criminal  sanctions  for  such  misconduct 
have  not  proved  to  be  effective  remedies." 
Nothing  discovered  during  the  Commission's 
present  study  contradicts  this  conclusion. 

Federal  civil  statutes,  comparable  In  scope 
to  the  criminal  sections,  permit  actions  for 
money  damages  to  be  instituted  by  the  vic- 
tims of  civil  rights  violations.  As  pointed 
out  In  the  Commission's  1961  report,  these 
civil  remedies  have  been  neither  widely  nor 
effectively  used.  Further,  It  Is  often  unlikely 
that  an  individual  defendant  will  have  the 
financial  resources  to  satisfy  any  substantial 
Judgment  that  might  be  entered  against 
him. 

Among  the  Federal  civil  remedies  pres- 
ently available  Is  a  private  suit  for  Injunc- 
tion against  unlawful  official  action.  It  per- 
mits protesters  to  seek  relief  In  a  Federal 
court  against  the  action  of  local  officials  who, 
by  intimidation,  arrest,  and  prosecution,  in- 
terfere with  the  right  to  seek  desegregated 
service  In  public  facilities  and  with  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  speech,  assembly,  and 
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petition.  But  injunctive  relief  is  an  extraor- 
dinary remedy.  Federal  courts  are  ex- 
tremely hesitant  to  Interfere  with  the  oper- 
ations of  State  agencies  of  justice.  The  most 
significant  limitation  on  this  remedy,  how- 
ever, is  its  availability  only  to  private  parties. 
This  places  the  burden  of  seeking  such  relief 
on  private  persons  who  are  limited  to  their 
own  resources  and  whatever  assistance  they 
may  be  able  to  get  from  civil  rights  organi- 
zations. 

Tlie  power  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  ob- 
tain Federal  injimctions  prohibiting  civil 
rights  violations  by  local  officials  is  clear  only 
in  the  areas  of  voting  and  interstate  com- 
merce. However,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  assembly,  and  petition, 
and  the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
also  have  been  frequently  violated  by  local 
officials. 

Another  Federal  statute  (28  U.S.C.  1443) 
permits  a  defendant  In  a  State  civil  or 
criminal  case  to  remove  the  action  to  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  for  trial  when  he  cannot 
enforce  his  rights  In  the  State  court.  This 
statute,  however,  has  proved  to  be  virtually 
useless  as  a  remedy.  Federal  courts  have 
interpreted  it  as  requiring  the  denial  of 
equal  rights  t^D  be  apparent  In  the  laws  of 
the  State,"'  but  such  State  laws  are  rarely 
employed  against  protesters. 

PARTICIPATIOX  IN  AGENCIES  OF  JUSTICE 

Participation  by  Negroes  in  the  agencies 
Of  justice  as  police  officers,  prosecutors, 
judges,  jurors,  and  other  officials  and  em- 
ployees has  often  been  prohibited  or  limited. 
This  exclusion  raises  equal  protection  Issues; 
so  does  segregation  of  Negroes  in  justice 
facilities  such  as  police  stations,  court- 
houses, jails,  and  prisons.  Such  segregation 
has  been  widely  practiced  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Concerning  such  practices, 
the  Commission  pointed  out  In  its  1961  re- 
port: "This  can  hardly  contribute  to  impar- 
tiality in  the  administration  of  Justice  or  to 
respect  for  the  agencies  of  law  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  excluded." 

The  Negro  protest  movement  also  has 
highlighted  the  inequalities  suffered  by  Ne- 
gro lawyers  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Thousands  of  demonstrators  have  required 
the  services  of  legal  counsel.  The  greatest 
burden  of  providing  these  services  has  fallen 
\jpon  local  Negro  lawyers. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  counsel  was 
available  to  civil  rights  protesters  ond 
whether  their  counsel  suffered  any  special 
difficulties  because  of  involvement  in  civil 
rights  litigation,  the  Commission  conducted 
a  study  based  upon  a  questionnaire  survey  of 
17  Southern  and  border  States  and  upon  field 
Investigations  In  the  five  cities  where  large- 
scale  protest  demonstrations  had  occurred. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  3,555  lawyers,  of 
whom  about  one-eighth  were  Negroes.  There 
were  242  responses  from  Negro  lawyers  and 
1.081  responses  from  whites,  constituting  a 
total  return  of  37.2  percent.  Among  the  re- 
spondents, only  14  percent  (184  lawyers) 
answered  that  they  had  represented  Negro 
clients  in  civil  rights  cases  within  the  pre- 
ceding 8  years.  One-third  of  this  group  re- 
ported having  suffered  threats  of  physical 
violence,  loss  o'f  clients,  or  social  ostracism 
as  a  result. 

The  Commission's  study  shows  tl^at  Negro 
lawyers  have  played  an  active  role  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers  in  handling  civil 
rights  cases  in  the  South  In  recent  years. 
Many  have  suffered  reprisals  as  a  result. 

In  those  same  States,  Negro  lawyers  have 
faced  difficulty  In  gaining  admission  to  law 
schools,  impediments  to  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  severe  limitations  on  their  professional 
associations  and  contacts. 


'"Virginia  v.  Rives.  100  U.S.  313  (1880); 
Hull  V.  Jackson  Co^inty  Circuit  Court,  138  P 
2d  820  (6th  Cir.  1943). 


In  the  five  cities  where  the  Commission 
conducted  field  investigations,  protesters  who 
were  arrested  and  prosecuted  were  in  most 
cases  represented  by  Negro  lawyers.  The 
Commission's  survey  disclosed  that,  among 
the  respondents  who  had  taken  civil  rights 
cases,  86  percent  were  Negroes. 

Between  1940  and  1960,  the  number  of 
Negro  lawyers  in  the  Southern  and  border 
States  increased  by  75  percent.  Yet,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  Negro  population,  the 
number  is  still  very  small.  Several  factors 
appear  to  contribute  to  this  situation.  Un- 
til World  War  II.  nearly  all  of  these  States 
not  only  excluded  Negroes  from  publicly 
supported  law  schools,  but  also  failed  to 
establi-sh  segregated  institutions.  They  pro- 
vided funds  for  a  limited  number  of  qualified 
Nefjroes  to  receive  their  legal  education  else- 
where, mainly  In  the  North. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  questionnaire 
responses  from  Negro  lawyers  claimed  that 
"occasionally"  or  "infrequently"  Negroes  were 
excluded  from  admission  to  the  bar  on  racinl 
grounds.  Most  complaints  referred  to  the 
discriminatory  screening  of  bar  examination 
applicants  or  to  examination  grading  based 
upon  a  racial  quota.  However,  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  white  respondents  Indicated  that 
racial  discrimination  has  been  a  factor  In 
limiting  Negro  admissions  to  the  bar.  Most 
of  these  answers  cited  inadequate  educa- 
tional and  economic  backgrounds  as  the 
underlying  factor. 

Most  of  the  Negro  lawyers  are  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  on  Negro  clientele.  The 
economic  position  of  the  rural  Negro  is  such 
that  it  is  often  Impossible  for  a  Negro  lawyer 
to  subsist  professionally  In  smaller  southern 
towns.  Added  to  this  is  the  problem,  related 
by  many  of  the  Negro  respondents,  that 
Negro  clients  often  seek  out  white  lawyers 
because  they  feel  them  to  be  more  capable, 
or  because  they  feel  that  Negro  lawyers  are 
at  a  disadvantage  against  a  white  adversary 
and  before  a  white  Judge  and  Jury. 

The  opportunities  for  professional  con- 
tracts and  continuing  legal  education  that 
attend  bar  association  membership  appear 
to  be  severely  limited  for  Negro  lawyers. 
Except  where  State  bar  association  member- 
ship is  a  prerequisite  to  practice,  exclusion 
of  Negroes  from  State  and  local  associations 
seems  to  be  common  throughout  the  South- 
ern and  border  States.  Even  where  Negroes 
are  admitted  to  membership,  they  are  usually 
excluded  or  discouraged  from  participation 
in  social  and  educational  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  associations. 

NEGRO    EMPLOYMENT    BY    AGENCIES    OF    JUSTICE 

To  determine  the  extent  of  Negro  employ- 
ment in  agencies  of  justice,  the  Commission 
sent  questionnaires  to  the  chief  Justice  of 
the  State's  highest  court,  to  the  attorney 
general,  to  the  superintendent  of  State 
police,  and  to  the  administrators  of  the 
State's  prison  and  parole  agencies  in  every 
Sute  in  the  Nation.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  the  court  of  original  criminal  Juris- 
diction, the  prosecutor,  and  the  sheriff  in 
each  county  in  the  United  States  with  a 
Negro  population  of  over  5,000.  Question- 
naires also  were  sent  to  police  departments 
in  all  cities  with  a  Negro  population  of  over 
5,000. 

Police  departments  of  124  Southern  and 
border  State  cities  responded,  as  did  106 
departments  in  Northern  and  Western  States 
The  responses  show  that,  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation proportion,  relatively  few  Negroes 
are  employed  In  northern  and  western  de- 
partments. In  southern  and  border  depart- 
ments, their  participation  is  generally  token. 

In  its  study  of  Negro  employment  by  the 
county  sheriffs'  departments  the  Commis- 
sion received  questionnaire  responses  from 
170  departments  in  Southern  and  border 
States  and  from  102  departments  In  the 
North  and  West.  The  questionnaires  dis- 
closed a  common  practice  In  the  South  of 


assigning  Negro  sheriff's  deputies,  as  was  the 
case  with  Negro  police  officers,  to  law  en- 
forcement  duties  in  segregated  areas.  Many 
departments  also  place  limitations  on  the 
Negro  deputy's  authority  to  apprehend  white 
suspects.  Such  limitations  were  found  to  be 
almost  nonexistent  in  the  North  and  West 
State  police  and  highway  patrols  e.nployed 
almost  no  Neg:roes.  One  Negro  officer  was  re- 
ported in  the  12  Southern  and  border  States 
which  responded.  There  were  33  Negro  of- 
fleers  found  in  19  Northern  and  Western 
States. 

The  Commission's  survey  disclosed  that 
Negro  employment  In  county  prosecutors' 
offices  throughout  the  country  was  extremely 
limited.  In  289  counties  in  Southern  and 
border  States,  only  7  Negro  lawyers,  3  in- 
vestigators,  and  2  stenographers  were  re- 
ported. Among  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  103  prosecutors  responded.  Their 
o.ffices  employed  35  Negro  investigators  and 
88  secretaries.  Twenty-rcvcn  counties  em- 
ployed Nepro  lawyers.  Many  with  substantial 
Negro  populations  employed  no  Negroes  in 
any  professional  or  administrative  capacity. 
The  Department  of  Justice  serves  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  prosecuting  agency. 
There  are  U.S.  attorneys'  offices  in  each  Fed- 
eral Judicial  district.  Three  Negroes  were 
ser^'lng  as  U.S.  attorney."!.  At  the  close  ol 
1962,  35  of  778  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  were 
N("i,roes.  Other  offices  in  the  Department  em- 
ployed 1.372  attorneyr,  of  whom  34  were 
Negro.  While  Negro  participation  is  low,  It 
has  Increased  substantially  since  1960. 

Negro  employment  In  State  courts  was  rare 
in  the  Southern  and  border  States.  No  Ne- 
[jro  Judges  or  court  clerks  were  reported. 
Among  the  po.';ltlons  of  Jury  commissioner, 
bailiff,  and  secretnry.  Negroes  occupied  3 
percent  or  fewer  of  the  Jobs.  For  probation 
officers,  the  percentage  was  slightly  higher. 
In  the  North  and  West,  Negro  employment 
in  State  courts  was  considerably  higher. 
This  was  especially  so  in  California,  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  New  Mexico.  In  pro- 
bation positions,  Negro  representation  was 
particularly  high. 

The  Commission  also  surveyed  Negro  em- 
ployment In  Federal  courts.  The  administra- 
tive office  of  the  U.S.  courts  advised  that 
"each  court  has  its  own  employment  prac- 
tices." In  all  Federal  courts  responding  from 
Southern  and  border  States,  no  Negro  Judges 
or  Negro  court  employees  were  found  with 
the  exceptions  of  one  probation  officer  In 
the  southern  district  of  West  Virginia  and  a 
few  court  criers.  In  courts  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Negroes  served  as  Judges,  clerks, 
secretaries  and  clerical  workers,  bailiffs,  and 
probation  officers.  However,  among  Federal 
courts  reporting  from  the  North  and  West, 
little  Negro  employment  was  found. 

At  State  adult  correctional  Institutions  in 
Southern  and  border  States,  Negro  employ- 
ment was  rare.  Two-thirds  of  the  small 
number  reported  served  in  Maryland.  In 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee, 
no  Negroes  were  found  in  administrative, 
professional,  or  clerical  positions  or  as  cor- 
rectional officers.  At  Juvenile  Institutions— 
where  separate  facilities  are  more  often  es- 
tablished for  each  race — Negro  emplojinent 
was  considerably  higher.  Among  adult  in- 
stitutions reporting  from  Northern  and  West- 
ern States,  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  admin- 
istrative, professional,  clerical,  and  correc- 
tional officer  positions  were  filled  by  Negroes. 
Negro  employment  at  Juvenile  Institutions 
accounted  for  about  12  percent  of  the  posi- 
tions tabulated. 

Token  employment  of  Negroes  also  was 
found  at  Federal  correctional  Institutions  in 
Southern  and  border  States.  The  Commis- 
sion received  data  from  15  facilities  with 
2.390  employees,  of  whom  only  70  were  Ne- 
gro. At  18  Federal  institutions  in  the  North 
and  West.  Negro  employment  was  slightly 
lower.    Only  at  the  facilities  operated  by  the 
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Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  lt)epartment  of  Cor- 
rection, and  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare In  the  District  of  Columbia  was  there 
substantial  Negro  employment. 


SEGHEGATION    IN  FACILITIES 

While  discrimination  exists  In  employ- 
ment, segregation  occurs  in  the  facilities  of 
Justice.  Criminal  suspects  are  usually  first 
detained  in  police  department  Jails  or  lock- 
ups. Of  114  departmente  in  Southern  and 
border  States  responding  to  the  Commission 
survey,  83  percent  reported  racial  segregation 
in  these  facilities.  In  contrast  to  this  were 
the  responses  of  105  northern  and  western  de- 
partments, 95  percent  at  which  reported  no 
segregation. 

Comparable  figures  were  received  on  segre- 
gation In  county  Jails,  which  are  custom- 
arily used  for  the  detention  of  persons  await- 
ing trial  or  serving  short  sentences.  Of  152 
responses  from  Southern  and  border  States, 
87  percent  reported  segregated  facilities;  83 
percent  of  the  respondents  in  the  North  and 
West  (99  counties)  reported  no  segregation. 

Responses  also  were  received  from  State 
adult  and  Juvenile  correctional  Institutions 
throughout  the  country,  These  Included  re- 
ception and  assignment  centers,  prisons, 
work  farms  and  camps,  reformatories  and 
training  schools.  A  total  of  145  Institutions 
reported  from  Southern  and  border  States. 
Of  these.  93  were  completely  segregated. 
Forty-one  Institutions  maintained  partial 
segregation  in  housing  and  In  one  or  more 
other  areas  such  as  dlnlog  facilities  and  work 
details.  Only  13  Instiltutions  reported  no 
segregation.  All  of  these  are  in  the  States  of 
Delaware.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri. 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Of  236  Institu- 
tions reporting  from  Northern  and  Western 
States.  220  were  totally  desegregated.  The 
remainder  segregated  living  quarters. 

As  late  as  1954.  Inmates  were  segregated 
throughout  the  Federal  correctional  system, 
particularly  in  the  use  of  living  quarters, 
dining  areas,  and  auditoriums.  Today,  all 
Federal  institutions  are  completely  desegre- 
gated with  the  exception  of  a  single  cell 
block  at  the  U.S.  Penitentiary  In  Atlanta, 
where  desegregation  Is  underway.  Adminis- 
trators of  Federal  facilities  In  the  South  re- 
ported that  very  few  problems  attended  de- 
segregation and  that  the  process  has  assisted 
In  rehabilitation. 

Clerks  of  criminal  courts  of  original  Juris- 
diction In  the  counties  surveyed  reported  on 
racial  segregation  in  courthouse  facilities. 
In  Southern  and  border  States,  courtroom 
segregation  was  reported  in  17  percent  of 
the  returns,  waiting  room  segregation  In  14 
percent,  segregation  In  jury  boxes  In  5  per- 
cent, and  segregation  of  restrooms  In  63 
percent.  In  responses  from  counties  In  the 
North  and  West,  no  racial  segregation  in  any 
courthouse  facilities  was  reported. 

In  April  1963,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  conviction  of  a  Negro  found  guilty  of 
contempt  In  a  Richmond,  Va.,  traffic  court 
for  refusing  to  sit  on  the  side  of  the  court- 
room reserved  for  Negroes.  The  Court  said:'" 
"Such  a  conviction  cannot  stand,  for  it  is 
no  longer  open  to  question  that  a  State  may 
not  constitutionally  require  segregation  of 
public  facilities.  •  •  •  State-compelled  seg- 
regation in  a  court  ol  Justice  is  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  State's  duty  to  deny  no 
one  the  equal  protection  of  its  laws." 

SUMMARY 

The  right  of  citizens  to  assemble  freely  and 
to  express  grievances  is  a  fundamental  guar- 
antee of  the  Constitution.  In  recent  years 
persons  concerned  with  civil  rights  have 
exercised  their  first  amendment  rights  to 
assemble  and  protest  against  segregation  and 
discrimination.  In  some  circumstances, 
demonstrations  may  exceed  the  boundaries 


of  free  speech  and  Interfere  unduly  with 
public  peace  and  order.  In  the  cases  studied 
by  the  Commission,  however,  protests,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  been  peaceful  and  or- 
derly and  well  within  the  protective  guar- 
antees of  the  first  amendment. 

Where  protests  such  as  sit-ins  involve 
entry  into  places  of  public  accommodations, 
other  Issues  may  arise.  The  CommlsEion's 
study  reveals  that  breach  of  peace  and  tres- 
pass ordinances,  on  their  face  unrelated  to 
the  preservation  of  segregation,  have  been 
employed  by  local  officials  to  maintain  it. 
That  this  use  of  breach  of  the  peace  and 
trespass  ordinances  may  be  prohibited  by  the 
14th  amendment  has  now  been  recognized 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  series  of  cases 
decided  in  1963. 

The  Commission's  statistical  survey  estab- 
lishes that  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  most  of  the  Nation  are  staffed 
exclusively  or  overwhelmingly  by  whites. 
This  fact  may  infiuence  the  administration 
of  justice,  but.  whether  it  does  or  not,  the 
attitude  of  the  Negro  toward  local  law  au- 
thorities is  affected. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendation  1 :  That  Congress  empow- 
er the  Attorney  General  to  intervene  in  or  to 
initiate  civil  proceedings  to  prevent  denials 
to  persons  of  any  rights,  privileges  or  Immu- 
nities secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Recommendation  2 :  That  Congress  enact  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid  to  assist  State  and 
local   governments,   upon   their   request,   to 
increase  the  professional  quality  of  their  po- 
lice  forces.     Such   grants-in-aid  should   be 
conditioned  upon  nondiscriminatory  admin- 
istration by  the  recipient  and  might  apply  to 
the   development   and    maintenance    of    (1) 
programs  to  encourage  applications  by  qual- 
ified persons  for  appointment  as  police  offi- 
cers;   (2)   recruit  selection  tests  and  stand- 
ards;    (3)    training    programs   >in    scientific 
crime  detection;    (4)    training   programs  In 
constitutional  rights  and  human  relations; 
(5)   college  level  schools  of  police  adminis- 
tration; and  (6)   scholarship  programs  that 
assist  policemen  to  receive  training  In  schools 
of  police  administration. 

Recommendation  3:  That  Congress  amend 
section  1983  of  title  42  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  make  any  county  government,  city 
government,  or  other  local  governmental  en- 
tity that  employs  officers  who  deprive  persons 
of  rights  protected  by  that  section.  Jointly 
liable  with  the  officers  to  victims  of  such  offi- 
cers' misconduct. 

Recommendation  4:  That  Congress  amend 
section  1443  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit  removal  by  the  defendant  of 
a  State  civil  action  or  criminal  prosecution 
to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
cases  where  the  defendant  cannot.  In  the 
State  court,  secure  his  civil  rights  because  of 
the  written  or  decisional  laws  of  the  State  or 
because  of  the  acts  of  individuals  adminis- 
tering or  affecting  its  judicial  process. 


"  Johnson    v. 
(1963). 


Virginia,    373    U.S.    61,    62 


EXTENSION  OF  STATUTE  OF  LIMI- 
TATIONS IN  THE  GERMAN  FED- 
ERAL REPUBLIC 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bundestag  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  yesterday  acted  affirma- 
tively by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  taking 
the  necessary  parliamentary  step  to 
bring  about  an  extension  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  so  that  there  should  be  no 
time  limitation  at  all  applied  to  prosecu- 
tions for  murder  and  genocide.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  four 
hundred  legislators  present  voted  to  send 
to  committee  proposals  to  eliminate  en- 


tirely the  statute  of  limitations  as  it 
applies  to  these  crimes. 

This  action  of  the  Bundestag  is  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  desire  of  the  C3rer- 
man  people  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  prevent  any  Nazi  criminal  who  can  be 
found  from  escaping  prosecution  for  his 
acts.  The  Bundestag  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  the  forthright  stance  it  has 
taken  on  the  side  of  justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news- 
paper articles  on  that  subject  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  11,  1965] 
Bundestag  Backs  Nazi  PBOsEcxmoN — Sends 
Bills  to  Committee  on  Limitation  Stat- 
ute's End 

(By  Arthur  J.  Olsen) 
Bonn.  March  10. — The  West  German  Par- 
liament, challenged  by  a  member  to  acknowl- 
edge that  we  all  share  the  guilt,  registered 
overwhelming  support  today  for  the  principle 
of  unlimited  prosecution  of  Nazis  accused  as 
murderers. 

At  the  end  of  an  all  day  nationally  tele- 
vised debate,  the  Bundestag,  or  lower  house, 
sent  to  committee  two  similar  draft  bills  that 
would  wipe  out  the  present  20-year  statute 
of  limitations  on  murder. 

This  procedural  action  had  the  effect  of 
putting  the  chamber  on  record  in  favor  of 
legalizing  prosecution  for  Nazi  murders  in 
cases  opened  after  May  8, 1965 — 20  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Only  the  67  Free  Democrats  among  the 
400  deputies  present  declined  to  vote  to  send 
the  bills  to  committee.  The  Free  Democrats, 
who  are  expected  to  hold  firm,  are  the  mi- 
nority party  In  the  coalition  government. 
What  began  as  a  grudging  and  spiritless 
debate  was  raised  to  a  notable  political  event 
by  two  sharply  contrasted  deputies. 

The  first  was  Ernst  Benda,  at  40  years  of 
age  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  Par- 
liament. The  other  was  Adolf  Arndt.  a  61- 
year-old  Social  Democratic  deputy,  who  untU 
a  few  days  ago  had  argued  on  legal  grounds 
against  extension  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  Benda  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
eliminate  any  time  limit  on  the  prosecution 
of  crimes  punishable  by  West  Germany's 
maximum  penalty — life  imprisonment. 

He  cited  the  opinion  endorsed  by  76  prom- 
inent Jurists  that  the  bill  would  not  violate 
article  103  of  the  constitution,  which  forbids 
prosecution  of  crimes  under  laws  enacted 
after  the  punishable  act. 

RKPLT  EVOKES  APPLAUSE 

Minister  of  Justice  Ewald  Bucher  had  made 
that  objection  in  a  speech  opening  the  de- 
bate in  which  he  made  the  painful  acknowl- 
edgment that  some  Nazi  murderers  not  yet 
charged  might  be  discovered  after  May  8. 

Opposing  an  extension  of  the  legal  net  to 
catch  such  persons.  Mr.  Bucher  suggested 
that  the  Parliament  was  being  asked  to  do 
violence  to  the  basic  law  under  pressure 
from  abroad. 

To  ringing  applause,  the  boyish-looking 
Mr.  Benda  replied  that  the  members  were 
acting  only  under  the  pressure  of  their  own 
conviction. 

"The  sense  of  Justice  of  the  people  would 
be  Intolerably  corrupted  If  murder  were  to 
remain  unpunished."  he  said. 

"The  honor  of  the  nation  would  be  for  me 
the  last  reason  to  cut  them  off  with  a  statute 
of  limitations,"  he  said.  "The  German  peo- 
ple are  not  a  nation  of  murderers.  They 
have  the  duty,  therefore,  to  free  themselves 
from  murderers,  and  they  can  do  It.  That 
belongs  to  the  honor  of  the  nation." 
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The  emotional  high  point  of  the  debate 
was  reached  In  the  speech  by  Mr.  Arndt  The 
Social  Democratic  legal  expert  argued  In  be- 
half of  his  party's  bill  that  would  strengthen 
a  law  raising  the  statute  of  limitations  on 
murder  with  a  constitutional  amendment  de- 
claring murder  and  genocide  punishable 
without  a  time  limit. 

NAZIS    CRIMES    DESCRIBED 

Mr.  Arndt  said  that  such  an  amendment 
would  eliminate  any  possible  conflict  of  con- 
science and  law.  Replying  to  Thomas  Dehler 
elder  statesman  of  the  Free  Democratic 
Part^.  Who  had  called  for  a  decision  based 
on  -strict  law."  Mr.  Arndt  said.  "In  this  case 
we  must  speak  with  the  heart." 
V,  "^^^^eray-haired  Berlin  lawyer,  who  said 
he  had  helped  some  persecuted  persons  to 
emigrate   from   Nazi   Germany,  described   in 


graphic  detail  the  nature  of  the  Nazi  crlmpR      ^°  ^^'^  ^^^°  ^^^  ^°^^  Republic  was  formed,  * 

"T  «<-       *1 •_  .  >-iXiliCO.  -J,     1QKC       nrVi-ri      it     tiro  e     cr^v^i-^^ i >^  . 


or  1955.  when  It  was  granted  sovereignty  by 
the  Western  Allies.  Justice  Minister  Bucher 
had  said  this  would  be  unconstitutional. 

In    Karlsruhe,    meanwhile,    a    22-year-oId 

West    German    was    held    yesterday   as    the 

Not   every   German   was   le«rallv   c^mittr  r.f     T^^t!^!^^    sender    of    leaflets    threatening 

these  crimes.  Mr.TLdT^ald  ^u?  the  who?!     f  *^*^  to  members  of  the  Bundestag  who  voti 

nation  shared  "his^Hc  and  ;.^"',*5,!nr??°^^     t^extend  the  w_ar-crime  statute.    The  Federal 


■Let  there  be  no  confusion  with  talk  of 
war  crimes,"  he  said.  "The  German  nation 
was  not  at  war  against  Catholics,  against  the 
fundamentalist  churches,  against  Jews 
gypsies  or  Infants." 


March  11,  1905 

Of ^is?;^^:  dtayS':?th*MrBiS;r "^     J,^„^^«,  -^^-^^^  a  detailed  breakdown. 
"In  this  somewhat  authority-loving  coun-     ?^  county,  for  the  State  of  Nebraska  of 
try."  Mr.  Benda  said,  "people  tend  to  think     ^"®  Present  technical  assistance  activl 
that  If  the  Justice  Minister  says  something.     ^^^S  now  being  conducted  in  the  Stflf.B 
"  ^  «°  "  The  tabulations  indicate  that  the  cost  to 

Nebraska  farmers  alone  would  approach 
$500,000  if  the  new  plan  went  into  eflfect 
and  the  present  program  continued.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  tabulation  be  inserted  into  the  Con 
cREssioNAL  RECORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SCS  funds  expended  for  technical  assistance 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  applying  conser. 
vatton  practices  during  fiscal  year  1964 

NEBRASKA 


He  cited  more  than  60  law  professors  who 
said  it  would  be  constitutional  to  extend  the 
war-criminal  hunt  for  10  years. 

Until  the  debate  began,  Mr.  Benda  had  ad- 
vocated a  10-year  extension  of  the  statute 
But  yesterday,  except  for  their  technical  dif- 
ference, he  took  the  same  position  as  the 
Social  Democrats  in  calling  for  an  end  to  all 
time  restrictions. 

An  earlier  suggestion  by  former  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer  was  endorsed  by  Ralner 
Barzel.  Christian  Democratic  leader  in  the 
Bundestag.     This  would  count  the  statute's 


SWCD 


or 


in 


Arndt  said,  but  the  whole 
"historic  and  moral  guilt  " 
"I  know  I  share  that  guilt,"  he  continued 
a  low.  tremulous  voice.  "Did  I  run  Into 
the  street  and  cry  in  protest  when  I  saw 
Jews  loaded  into  trucks  to  be  transported' 
Did  I  put  on  the  yellow  star?" 

'■I  cannot  say  that  I  did  enough,  and  I  do 
not  know  who  can  say  that  for  himself,"  he 


Prosecutor's  ofHce  said  a  search  of  the  sus- 
pect's home  produced  200  more  of  the  leaf- 
lets. Illustrated  with  swastikas. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mar 

11.  1965] 

N.-^i  Deadline  Extension  Asstjrei^-Btjndes- 

TAG  MAJORrPT  Backs  Action 

wfct^^"""^  ^^t"  majority  emerged  in  the 
West  German  Parliament  yesterday  for  ac- 
tion to  extend  the  hunt  for  Nazi  mass  mur- 
derers beyond  the  May  8  deadline. 

By  a  show-.of-hands  vote,  the  Bundestag 
Lower  House  of  Parliament  directed  its  legal 
rLT?^.?^^  ^  ^^"'^y  proposals  to  end  tlie 
restrictions  on  the  prosecution  of  war 
criminals  and  draft  legislation  that  would 
TOm-te  °  ^PP'^o^'al  of  both  Parliament  and  the 

frJrS^vfi'il  '^*^^°*  ^'■°'"  *^«  '"ot'o^  came 

from  the  Free  Democrats,  minority  members 

in  Chancellor  Erhard's  coalition  government. 

The  preliminary  vote  came  at  the  end  of 

lu^^^  °L'^^^^^^  °°  ^^°  propositions  to 
eliminate  the  20-year  statute  of  limitations 

^»„.  fl^^^  punishable  by  life  Imprison- 
??!^  "t  ^  ''°  ^^^^^  sentence  in  West 
Germany.  Such  crimes  Include  murder  and 
genocide. 

One  proposal,  by  Ernst  Benda.  a  West 
Berlin  lawyer  and  a  member  of  Dr.  Erhard's 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  was  simply  to 
amend  the  penal  code.  The  other,  offered  by 
the  opposition  Social  Democrats,  called  for 
amending  the  Constitution  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVA- 
TION CUTS:  A  RETURN  TO  THE 
DUST  BOWL? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
hard-pressed  farmers  of  America  the 
Great  Society  may  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively  mean  the  return  of  the  dust 
bowl  day.s— at  least  if  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  its  way.  Contained  in  this 
year's  agriculture  budget  requests  are 
Budget  Bureau  inspired  cuts  in  our  vital 
and  long-established  agricultural  soil 
conservation  programs  which  threaten 
to  undo  much  of  the  good  work  accom- 
phshed  over  the  last  30  years. 

The  specter  of  the  dust  bowl  is  a 
haunting  memory  and  may  become  a 
harsh  reality,  both  as  to  the  economic 
plight  of  the  farmer  and  the  neglected 
soil  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the 
great  dust  storms  of  the  1930's.  Yester- 
day, the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  inserted  into  the  Con- 
GREssioNAL  RECORD  an  article  by  Mr 
McDill  Boyd  of  the  Phillips  County  Re- 
view in  which  he  described  the  dust  blow- 
ing off  silt  deposits  of  the  Harlan  Reser- 
voir at  Alma.  Alma  is  in  Nebraska  at 
the  Kansas  border.  Dust  storms  have 
been  of  increasing  frequency  in  the 
Plains  States  in  the  past  few  years.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  no  time  to  cut  back  on 
conservation  practices  when,  despite  all 


AREA   1 

Papio.. 

nouplas... 

Stanton 

Wayne  County... 

Thurston.. 

Cedar  County.... 
Dixon  County. 
Hurt....  " 

Colfax. [[ 

Dodge  County... 
Dakota  County.. 
Cuming 


AREA   3 

Boone  County 

Platte  County 

Greeley- Wheeler 

Madison  County 

Howard  County 

Antelope  County 

.N'ance  County 

Slierman  County 

Merrick  County.. 

Pk>rce  County 

Knox  County.. 


AREA   4 

Thayer  County... 
Nuckolls  County. 

Oage  County 

I'olk  County 

Saline  County 

Fillmore  County.. 
Jefferson  County. . 

York  County 

Hamilton  County. 
Clay  County 


The  legal  committee  was  expected  to  report     thnt    hoc    k     P^^^"^^^^  when,  despite  all 
back  to  the  Bundestag  on  the  proposal^  In     ^I^i^   ^^^^fl  accomplished,    so   much 


more  needs  to  be  done. 

First  is  the  deep  slash  of  $100  mil- 
lion—a  decrease  from  $220  to  $120  mil- 
lion—in the  agricultural  conservation 
program.  To  add  insult  to  injury  the 
administration  also  proposed  to  cut  an- 
other $20  million  from  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  budget  and  to  establish 
a  so-called  technical  assistance  revolv- 

,^    ,     ,     , ».  «x..  „u^x  war    ul!^"^^-    TJ"^  revolving  fund.  If  estab- 

crlmlnals  after  May  8,  the  20th  anniversary     ^^"^f'  '*^°"^d  ^<^^  only  reverse  the  long- 
wn?,!f™Kf/'\'"^®°'*®'*  ^"^  ^°^^^  W"  ^-  but     standing  policy  of  30  years  that  has  been 


about  20  days 

Although  Dr.  Erhard  was  present  during 
most  of  the  debate,  he  did  not  take  part  and 
was  absent  when  the  vote  was  called 

Social  Democrat  Fritz  Erler  criticized  the 
f,^fK°".l  °''  ^°'  allegedly  falling  to  bring  the 
authority  of  his  office  to  bear  on  the  problem 

In  opening  the  debate.  Justice  Minister 
Ewald  Bucher  told  the  Bundestag  Dr  Er- 
hard s  Cabinet  would  not  make  any  proposal 
""^   on  how  to  deal  with  Nazi  war 


AREA  5 

Custer  County 

Valley  County 

Garfield-Loup 

Holt 

Boyd  County 

Blaine-Thomas 

Keya  Paha-Brown- 

Kock. 
Logan-Mc  Pherson . . 

Cherry , 

Grant-Hooker 


of   Its  own 


would  abide  by  any  parliamentary  decision 
A  legal  decision  must  be  found."  Mr 
Bucher  said,  reiterating  his  view  that  the 
prosecutions  could  be  continued  only  if  the 
Constitution  were  amended. 


a  great  benefit  to  farmers  across  the 
country,  but  would  almost  certainly 
mean  a  drastic  curtailment  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  activities  now  carried 
on  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 


AREA  e 

Harlan  County... 

Beaver-Sap  pa 

Franklin  County. 
Buffalo- Ravenna. 

Chaeo 

I'helps  County... 
Kearney  County. 
Dawson  County.. 
Gosper  County... 

Hall  County 

Webster  County.. 
Adams  County... 


SCS  office 


AREA  2 

Paw-nee  County 

Richardson  County. 
Cass 

Otoe 

Lancaster 

N'einaha I^ 

Johnson  County 

Sewiu-d  County 

Butler  County 

Sarpy 

Saunders 


Ulair 

Klkhom..-.. 

Stanton 

Wavne 

Walthlll..... 
Hartinpton... 
^Vakeflcld-... 

Lyons 

Schuyler 

Fremont.  . 
Dakota  City 
Wesit  Point. 


Pawnee  City. 
Fall.sCity.... 
Weepinit" 
WaUT. 

Syracuse 

Lincoln 

.Auburn 

Tecumseh 

Seward 

David  City... 

Pai)illlon 

Wahoo. 


Albion 

Columbus... 

Spaldinp 

Madison 

St.  Paul 

Neliph 

Fullerton 

Loup  City.  .. 
Central  City. 

Pierce... 

Creighton 


Hebron 

Nelson  

Beatrice 

Osceola 

Wilber 

Geneva _ 

Fairbury 

York... 

Aurora 

Clay  Center.. 


Broken  Bow.. 

Ord 

Burwell 

O'Neill 

Butte 

Halsey 

Alnsworth 


Stapleton. 
Valentine. 
Mullen 


Alma 

Beaver  City.. 

Franklln 

Kearney 

Arapahoe 

Holdrege 

Minden „ 

Lexinpton 

Elwood 

Grand  Island. 
Red  Cloud... 
Hastings 


$17,673 

10.103 

13.663 

10.339 

8.116 

13.006 

12.  .577 

13.194 

8.982 

8.425 

6.887 

9.342 


14,288 
21.688 
16.351 

22. 742 
19.518 
14,835 
15.649 
11,743 
16,891 
8.533 
18. 298 


8,104 
12, 381 
10, 124 

7,864 
19, 871 
10, 247 

7,126 
11,643 

7,704 

5.790 
19,635 


11,022 
13. 672 
25, 225 
11,523 
11,640 
12,084 
12. 162 
16,463 
9,866 
4,479 


19.252 

10. 735 
9,469 

10. 'i03 
6,780 
4,054 

11,345 

5,161 
5.252 
4,348 


11.818 
12.274 
10.272 
12.103 
9.965 
9,637 
10.305 
13, 324 
10.634 
10, 791 
14. 243 
11.412 


50  per- 
cent 


$8,836 
5.051 
6.831 
5.1d9 
4.058 
6.803 
6.288 
fi,597 
4.491 
4.212 
3.443 
4,671 


7.144 

10,844 

8,175 

11.371 
9,759 

7,417 
7.824 
5.871 
8.445 
4,266 
9.149 


4,052 
6,190 
5,062 
3.932 
9,935 
5,123 
3.563 
5,821 
3,852 
2,895 
9,817 


5,511 
6,836 
12,613 
5,761 
5,820 
6.042 
6,081 
8, -231 
4,933 
2,239 


9.626 
5,367 
4.734 
5,251 
3.390 
2.027 
5,672 

2.580 
2.626 
2.174 


5,909 
6.137 
5, 136 
6.051 
4.982 
4.818 
5. 152 
6.662 
6.317 
5,395 
7,121 
5,706 
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SCS  funds  expended  for  technical  assistance 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  applying  conser- 
vation practices  during  fiscal  year  1964 — 
Continued 


SWCD 


AREA  7 

Morrill  County 

Deuel  County 

Suparloaf 

Scotts  Bluff 

While  Uiver 

Box  Butte  County... 

rheycnne  County 

Sheridan  County 

Garden  County 

Kimball  County 

Banner  County 

AREA  h 

Red  Willow... 

Palisade 

Chase  County 

Hitchcock 

Frontier 

Keith-Arthur 

Lincoln  County 

Dujidy  County 

Perkins  County 


SCS  o[  ice 


Bridgerrrt 

ChaptJC  i! 

Crawfoi  < 

Scottsb  I  ff 

Chadro  i . 

.\lUanc4. 

Sidney. 

Rushvillfc. 

Oshkoslu 

Kimball. 

llarrisbbrg. 


McCdoc. 
Palisad'  i 
1  m  perls  1 
Trentoii 
Curtis 
Opallal4 
North  I'atte. 

Benkelnan 

Grant 


Total 


$15,306 

5,889 

3.500 

20.006 

15.261 

10,430 

9,089 

9,493 

8,012 

9.117 

5.677 


14,003 
5.904 
7,215 

11.625 
9,436 
9,778 

13,469 
8,115 
6,808 


50  per- 
cent 


$7,653 
2,944 
1,750 

10,003 
7,630 
5,215 
4.  .544 
4,  746 
4,006 
4,558 
2,838 


7,001 
2,952 
3.607 
5.812 
4,718 
4,889 
6,734 
4,057 
3,404 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of 
March  9.  1965.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  comments  forcefully  on  the  proposed 
cuts  and  what  they  would  mean  to  our 
farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

|From    the    Omaha     (Nebr.)     World-Herald. 

Mar.  9,  1$65] 

A  Slap  at   Conservation 

Senator  Hruska  last  week  observed  that 
the  proposal  by  the  Budget  Bureau  to  require 
farmers  and  local  groups  to  pay  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  technical  service  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  would  reduce 
SCS  costs  by  about  $20  million. 

He  also  noted  that  while  the  administra- 
tion expresses  a  desire  to  shortchange  the 
conservation  movement.  It  proposes  to  sup- 
plement rent  payments  by  some  city  apart- 
ment dwellers  who  make  $10,300  a  year. 

And  he  charged  that  the  administration 
is  attempting  to  finance  the  Great  Society  at 
the  expense  of  the  struggling  farm  economy. 

This  newspaper  long  has  stood  behind  every 
reasonable  proposal  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
spending  and  to  abolish  wasteful  practices 
at  every  level  of  Government.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  technical  engineering  service 
which  the  Government  has  provided  to  the 
Nation's  soil  conservation  districts  for  ap- 
proximately 30  years  falls  into  those  cate- 
gories. 

If  the  Government  transfers  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  technical  conservation  assistance 
to  individual  farmers  or  local  conservation 
groups,  the  pace  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion will  be  seriously  curtailed. 

Such  action  would  retard  watershed  devel- 
opment, slow  progress  toward  the  reduction 
of  stream  pollution. 

Moreover,  such  a  move  would  revoke  con- 
tracts between  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  conservation  districts  which  have  been 
the  basis  for  most  of  the  on-the-farm  con- 
servation that  has  been  established  through- 
out the  Nation.  Such  a  revocation  might 
well  wreck  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
movement,  which  still  has  diflBcult  tasks  to 
perform. 

America's  free  technical  service  to  agricul- 
ture in  foreign  countries  spans  the  globe.  We 
suggest  that  If  the  Government  wants  to  cut 
Its  agricultural  expense,  it  curtail  or  elimi- 


nate that  free  foreign  service  before  It  takes 
Its  savings  out  of  the  hides  of  America's  con- 
servation farmers. 


MANDATORY  OIL  IMPORT 
CONTROLS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mil- 
ward  L.  Simpson,  delivered  yesierday  at 
the  hearings  on  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port control  program.  Along  with  that 
statement  I  would  like  to  have  printed 
the  statment  submitted  by  the  great 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  Clif- 
ford P.  Hansen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Milward  L. 
Simpson  at  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import 
Control  Hearings  Held  at  the  Depart- 
ment OF  THE  Interior  March  10,  1965 

Mr.  Secretary,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  views  on  this  vital  issue — the  oil  Import 
program. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  would  not  be  here 
today  If  I  were  not  genuinely  concerned 
over  the  domestic  petroleum  producing  In- 
dustry and  the  harmful  Impact  that  the 
growing  tide  of  oil  Imports  Is  having  on  the 
health  and  strength  of  this  vital  industry. 

I  am  alarmed  over  the  adverse  trends  that 
persist  in  this  industry  in  my  own  State  of 
Wyoming  as  well  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a  de- 
terioration in  every  principal  economic  Indi- 
cator of  the  Industry.  Today  we  must  recog- 
nize that  on  a  national  basis: 

1.  Geophysical  and  core  drilling  crews  ac- 
tive In  exploration  Is  more  than  46  percent 
below  1956. 

2.  Wells  drilled  In  1964  were  22  percent  be- 
low 1956.  Exploratory  drilling  has  dropped 
29  percent  in  this  period. 

3.  Rotary  rigs  active  In  1964  were  43  per- 
cent below  1956. 

4.  Employment  In  the  production  of  oil 
and  gas  is  10  percent  below  1956. 

5.  The  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  In  1964 
was  20  cents  a  barrel  below  1957. 

6.  The  cost  of  drilling  and  equipping  a  well 
Is  up  8  percent  over  1956. 

7.  The  cost  of  labor  has  risen  16  percent 
since  1956. 

8.  The  rate  of  return  on  Invested  capital 
for  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry  has 
fallen  below  the  average  for  manufacturing 
Industries  in  general. 

9.  During  the  last  5  years,  there  has  been 
an  unhealthy  trend  toward  sellouts  and 
mergers  in  the  producing  segment  of  the  do- 
mestic oil  Industry. 

Further,  because  of  the  serious  conditions 
existing  In  the  U.S.  oil-producing  Industry, 
Wyoming  and  all  other  so-called  public  land 
States  are  witnessing  a  severe  reduction  In 
the  number  of  acres  under  oil  and  gas  lease. 

Oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the  public  domain 
has  declined  sharply  from  a  high  of  120  mil- 
lion acres  in  1959  to  slightly  more  than  80 
million  acres  In  1964 — a  drop  of  about  33  Vs 
percent.  This  drop  Is  just  another  sign 
pointing  to  the  sour  economic  conditions 
existing  in  the  domestic  petroleum-produc- 
ing Industry — particularly  the  Independent 
branch  of  this  Industry. 

I  recognize  that  It  Is  not  realistic  nor  cor- 
rect to  attribute  these  declines  entirely  to 
excessive  oil  Imports  nor  for  that  matter  to 
any  other  single  cause. 

But,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  flood  of 
foreign  oil  coming  Into  our  U.S.  markets  Is 
a  principal  cause  of  these  conditions. 


This  was  recognized  by  the  special  Cabi- 
net Committee  which  investigated  the  oU 
import  situation  back  in  1957. 

In  its  report,  this  committee  concluded: 

"In  summary,  unless  a  reasonable  limita- 
tion of  petroleum  Imports  is  brought  about, 
your  committee  believes  that: 

"(a)  Oil  imports  will  flow  Into  this  coun- 
try In  ever-mounting  quantities,  entirely 
disproportionate  to  the  quantities  needed  to 
supplement  domestic  supply. 

"(b)  There  will  be  a  resultant  discourage- 
ment of,  and  decrease  In,  domestic 
production. 

"(c)  There  will  be  a  marked  decline  In 
domestic  exploration  and  development. 

"(d)  In  the  event  of  a  serious  emergency, 
this  Nation  will  And  Itself  years  away  from 
attaining  the  level  of  petroleum  production 
necessary  to  meet  our  national  security 
needs." 

As  a  result  of  this  report,  a  national  policy 
to  curb  i>etroleum  Imports  was  established. 
This  policy  remains  today.  Excessive  petro- 
leum Imports  have  been  of  concern  for  many 
years,  and  the  present  special  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee sought  effective  answers.  But  It  is 
now  apparent  that  the  actions  taken  follow- 
ing the  Cabinet  Committee  conclusions,  as 
outlined  above,  have  been  entirely 
Inadequate. 

The  following  Is  evidence  that  the  level  of 
oil  imports  (excluding  residual  fuel  oil)  per- 
mitted under  the  present  program  Lb 
excessive. 

Total  United  States :  Oil  imports  have  con- 
tinued to  Increase  In  relation  to  domestic 
crude  oil  production. 

Percent 

1954 - 11.0 

1959 16.6 

1964 18.9 

1965   1st  half    (estimate) 20.0 

Districts  1  to  rv  (United  States  east  of  the 
Rockies)  :  Imports  have  remained  at  approx- 
imately the  same  ratio  to  domestic  produc- 
tion for  the  past  5  years.  Yet  driUlng  and 
other  domestic  activity  have  seriously  de- 
clined during  this  period  Indicating  that  the 
present  level  should  be  reduced. 

District  V  (United  States  west  of  the 
Rockies)  :  Imports  have  Increased  In  relation 
to  crude  oil  production  very  rapidly  even 
under  the  present  program,  as  follows: 

Percent 

1954_-- — 5.  8 

1959 30.3 

1964 55.0 

1965   1st  half    (estimate) 58.0 

A  substantial  reduction  in  Imports  Is 
needed  to  prevent  Increasing  and  unneces- 
sary dependency  on  foreign  oil.  In  addition, 
the  resulting  Increase  In  domestic  produc- 
tion would  provide  additional  Incentive  to 
explore  for  and  develop  needed  reserves. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  enor- 
mous growth  In  Imports  into  district  V  In 
relation  to  crude  oil  production.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  can 
take  effective  action  to  encotirage  the  use  In 
district  V  of  the  vast  oil  capability  existing 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  partlctilarly  my 
State  of  Wyoming.  I  would  hope  that  It 
would  be  possible  to  reduce  greatly  district  V 
Imports  which  now  are  running  at  the  rate 
of  58  percent  of  the  crude  oil  production  for 
that  area. 

The  mandatory  oil  Import  program  which 
was  designed  to  Implement  this  policy  has 
been  helpful  In  stemming  the  tide  of  foreign 
oil.  Without  this  program  and  the  fine  man- 
ner In  which  you  have  administered  this  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  confident  that  the 
domestic  petroleum  producing  industry — 
especially  the  Independents — would  be  In 
shambles  today.  This  mandatory  oil  Import 
program  has  served  Its  purpose  well.  But,  It 
Is  a  long  way  from  Its  goal  as  laid  down  by 
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our   President   when  It   was   established   in 
1959.  as  follows: 

"The  new  program  is  designed  to  insure  a 
stable,  healthy  Industry  in  the  United  States, 
capable  of  exploring  for  and  developing  new 
hemispheric  reserves  to  replace  those  now 
being  depleted.  The  basis  of  the  new  pro- 
gram, like  that  of  the  voluntary  program, 
is  the  certified  requirements  of  our  national 
security  which  make  it  necessary  that  we 
preserve  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  a 
vigorous,  healthy  petroleum  industry  In  the 
United  States  of  America." 

In  spite  of  the  goal  laid  down  in  1959,  when 
the  mandatory  oil  import  program  was  es- 
tablished calling  for  reserves  to  replace  those 
now  being  depleted,  the  domestic  Industry 
has  suffered  such  a  deterioration  that.  In 
4  of  the  past  7  years,  this  Nation  has  had 
a  deficit  In  crude  oil  reserves.  By  that,  I 
mean  we  have  found  and  developed  less 
crude  oil  than  we  have  produced  in  4  of  the 
past  7  years.  This  Is  a  serious  situation  £ind 
must  be  corrected.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ways  to  restore  the  incentives  needed 
to  search  for  new  oil  reserves  Is  to  make 
meaningful  adjustments  In  the  mandatory 
oil  Import  program. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  a  good  broad  based 
oil  producing  Industry.  It  is  worth  preserv- 
ing. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  has  been 
a  great  sellout  and  merger  trend  over  the  past 
few  years  In  this  Industry.  I  am  told  that 
several  billion  dollars  worth  of  oil  properties 
have  been  purchased  from  the  smaller  oil 
companies  by  the  giant  oil  companies  In  the 
past  half  dozen  years.  This  Is  not  a  healthy 
development.  This  country  needs  the  thou- 
sands of  Independent  oilmen  to  scour  this 
Nation  In  the  search  for  oil.  This  Nation's 
greatest  oilfields,  such  as  East  Texas,  might 
still  be  unknown  were  It  not  for  the  inde- 
pendent oilmen. 

Mr.  Secretary,  your  own  report,  recently 
released,  states  and  I  quote: 

"The  Independent  has  traditionally  been 
the  front-runner  for  the  Industry's  explora- 
tion activities.  He  does  most  of  the  wildcat- 
ting  and.  according  to  Industry  estimates, 
finds  most  of  the  oil,  perhaps  80  to  85  per- 
cent." 

This  Is  good.  Here  is  an  industry  that 
shows  great  competitive  effort.  An  Industry 
where  men  still  are  willing  to  risk  all  of  their 
economic  wealth  in  the  search  of  this  vital 
commodity — petroleum.  We  must  maintain 
the  independent  If  this  Industry  Is  to  meet 
the  awesome  future  demands  for  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas. 

How  do  we  do  It?  Simply  by  permitting 
the  independent  oilmen  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts at  a  fair  price  and  In  quantities  suflB- 
clent  to  generate  the  funds  needed  to  search 
for  petroleum.  Today  he  Is  not  able  to  do 
that,  principally  because  of  excessive  im- 
ports of  cheap  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  searched  my  mind 
on  how  best  to  restore  some  health  to  the 
independent.  I  am  sure  you  have  also  been 
scratching  your  head  on  what  to  do. 

I  have  talked  with  oilmen  back  In  Wyo- 
ming. I  have  talked  with  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers, of  Congress,  and  we  all  agree  that  a 
substantial  reduction  In  oil  Imports  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  reversing  the  adverse 
trends  In  the  domestic  petroleum  produc- 
ing Industry.  I  recognize  that  this  may  not 
be  a  simple  thing  to  do  In  view  of  our  many 
international  commitments,  but  it  Is  a  must 
If  this  vital  national  security  Industry  Is  to 
survive  and  prosper. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
another  situation  which  I  consider  uncalled 
for  and  one  which  needs  to  be  rectified.  To- 
day, our  Military  Establishment  purchases 
from  foreign  sources  over  200,000  barrels 
daily  of  Jet  fuel  and  gasoline  which  Is  about 
35  percent  of  Its  requirements.  Of  this  to- 
tal purchased  abroad,  35.000  barrels  dally  are 
Imported  into  the  United  States  where  these 
products  are  readily  available  at  reasonable 


prices.     These  excessive  purchases  not  only 
are  harmful  to  the  domestic  petroleum  In- 
dustry, but   they   also  are   aggravating  our 
very  serious  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
I  believe  that  the  military  should: 

1.  Forego  the  Importation  of  35,000  bar- 
rels dally. 

2.  Piirchase  no  more  than  15  percent  of 
Its  requirements  from  foreign  sources,  there- 
by resulting  in  increased  domestic  produc- 
tion and  increased  incentives  to  explore  for 
and  develop  needed  reserves. 

I  have  studied  the  11 -point  program  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America.  To  me  it  seems  rea- 
sonable and  valid.  I  recommend  that  you 
give  It  serious  consideration  in  your  efforts 
to  meet  this  pressing  oil  Import  problem. 


Statement  of  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Governor 

OF   Wyoming,  Regarding  the  Mandatory 

Oil  Import  Control  Program,  March  10- 

11, 1965 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the 
fifth  largest  oil-producing  State  In  the 
United  States,  I  should  like  to  submit  the 
following  evidence  to  show  that  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  control  program  as  now  en- 
forced has  been  detrimental  to  the  Interests 
of  my  State  In  particular,  and  to  this  country 
in  general. 

Wyoniing,  like  many  other  States,  Is  highly 
dependent  economically  upon  the  level  of 
oil  exploration  and  production.  Table  I, 
attached,  shows  the  amount  of  money  paid 
annually  as  property  taxes  on  production 
within  our  State  since  1959,  and  the  percent- 
age of  this  figure  to  all  the  property  taxes 
collected.  This  table  Illustrates  the  signifi- 
cance of  oil  production  to  our  State  and 
county  governments. 

Table  II  shows  that  production  within 
Wyoming  has  steadily  declined  since  1961. 
It  Is  even  more  alarming  that  the  proven 
reserves  within  our  State  (table  III)  have 
also  declined  during  the  same  period.  The 
reason  for  this  decline  In  reserves  is  appar- 
ent from  a  study  of  table  IV,  which  shows 
the  number  of  exploratory  wells  drilled  In 
Wyoming  since  1959.  Except  for  a  very 
modest  increase  In  1964,  this  trend  has  been 
steadily  downward  for  the  past  5  years. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  ob- 
servers of  the  oil  economy,  the  reason  for 
the  decline  in  domestic  drilling  must  be  tied 
directly  to  the  oil  Import  program.  While 
allowable  production  from  many  domestic 
States  Is  on  the  decline,  the  level  of  imports 
from  foreign  countries  Is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

The  high  level  of  cheap  foreign  Imports 
has  made  a  perpetual  oversupply  of  crude  oil 
available  that  has  put  constant  downward 
pressure  on  the  price  structure  of  domestic 
crude  oil.  This  has  trapped  the  domestic 
operator  between  rising  prices  of  materials 
and  labor  and  the  declining  price  for  his 
product.  The  recently  released  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  oil  in- 
dustry recognized  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  position  of  the  domestic  operator 
Is  untenable. 

I  wish  to  make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Department: 

1.  That  the  level  of  imports  of  crude  oil 
and  crude  oil  products  (except  residual  oil) 
Into  this  country  be  fixed  at  10  percent  of 
domestic  production. 

2.  That  the  10-percent  figure  be  based  on 
actual  production  during  the  preceding 
period  rather  than  upon  an  estimate  of  the 
succeeding  period. 

3.  That  the  military  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  be  required  to  Increase  their 
purchases  of  domestic  production,  thus 
stimulating  the  domestic  market  and  at  the 
same  time  assisting  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram to  Improve  our  overall  balance  of  trade 
and  arrest  the  drain  on  U.S.  gold  reserves. 

4.  That  no  new  foreign  trade  zone  areas 
for  petrochemical  facilities  be  established,  In 


order  that  the  domestic  Industry  might  share 
in  any  Increase  In  demand  by  virtue  of  petro- 
chemical operations. 

5.  That  overland  Importations  be  limited 
to  actual  certificated  volumes  rather  than 
the  nonrestrlctlve  estimates  currently  In  use. 

We  believe  that  if  these  recommendations 
are  followed,  the  domestic  oil  Industry  would 
experience  a  significant  Increase  in  activity 
which  would  benefit  a  large  section  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  Further,  we  believe  that 
adherence  to  these  proposed  mandatory 
limitations  would  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  improving  our  balance-of-trade 
deficits  and  dwindling  gold  reserves. 

Table  I. — Wyominci  property  taxes  on  oil 
production 


Voiir 

Cost 

Percent  of 

totnl  propertv 

tax 

19.59                       

$10, 433, 626 
11,540,355 
12,484,673 
13, 266, 964 
12. 873, 843 
13,567,337 

26.8 

1960 

27.6 

1961 -.- 

2S.0 

1962 

27.9 

1963 

•25.6 

1964            

25.5 
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Source:  Wyoniing  State  Board  of  Equalization. 
Table  II. — Wyoming  crude  oil  production 
Year:  Barrels 

1959 124,  862,  652 

1960 --   130,  972,  284 

1961 141,  107,  000 

1962 134,400,000 

1963 132,  000.  000 

1964 130,  263,  275 

Source:    Petroleimi   Information,   Denverr 
Colo. 

Table  III. — Wyoming  crude  oil  reserves 

Thousands 
Year-  of  barrels 

1959 1.  408.  717 

I960 1,402,938 

1961— — 1,  427,  375 

1962 1,  380.  498 

1963--- ---  1.  297,  023 

1964 . 1.  254,306 

Source:  IP  A  A. 

Table  IV. — Exploratory  wells  drilled  in 
Wyoming 
Year: 

1959 419 

1960 - 378 

1961 388 

1962 366 

1963 - 352 

1964 360 

Source:  Petroleum  Information. 


ONE  YEAR  LATER— "THE  UNITED 
STATES  SHOULD  GET  OUT  OP 
VIETNAM" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  speech  which  1  year  ago  I  had  hoped 
I  would  never  have  to  make. 

Exactly  1  year  ago  yesterday,  I  de- 
livered the  first  major  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  subject  of  the  tragic  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  That  speech  was  en- 
titled "The  United  States  Should  Get 
Out  of  Vietnam." 

Events  in  wartorn  South  Vietnam 
since  I  first  spoke  out  on  March  10  a  year 
ago  have  served  only  to  underscore  the 
soundness  of  my  original  admonition. 
Twelve  months  later — after  the  exE>endi- 
ture  of  an  additional  $450  million,  and 
after  incurring  at  least  771  additional 
casualties  in  U.S.  fighting  men  killed 
or  injured — the  United  States  is  in  an 
even  worse  position  to  take  the  war  in 


Vietnam  to  the  conference  table  than  it 
was  when  I  first  urged  that  course  of 
action  on  March  10  a  year  ago. 

In  my  speech  at  that  time,  I  set  forth 
a  detailed  analysis  of  how  the  United 
States  had  gotten  itself  mired  in  the 
steamy  jungles  of  southeast  Asia  in  a 
bloody  foot  war. 

I  pointed  out  that  up  to  1954.  during 
the  time  France  had  been  fighting  to  re- 
conquer Vietnam  after  the  war,  we  were 
helping  France  in  that  adventure  with' 
money. 

I  pointed  out  then  that  Vietnam  had 
been  cruelly  ruled  and  abused  by  China 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  that  those  who 
predicted  that,  if  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
were  taken  to  the  negotiating  table,  Ho 
Chi  Minh  would  immediately  invite  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  refasten  the  yoke 
of  subjugation  around  his  neck,  just  were 
not  taking  into  account  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. 

In  my  speech  on  March  10  a  year  ago, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  a  civil  war,  with  South  Viet- 
namese relatives  fighting  South  Viet- 
namese relatives.  The  majority  of  the 
Vietcong  are  South  Vietnamese.  That 
was  true  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  true  today, 
even  though  In  the  interim  the  number 
of  North  Vietnamese  infiltrators  in  South 
Vietnam  may  have  increased  even  as  has 
the  number  of  so-called  U.S.  "advisers." 

I  said  then,  and  I  repeat:  The  war  in 
South  Vietnam  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  a  United  States  war.  It  is,  and 
must  remain,  a  fight  to  be  fought  and 
won  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
themselves.  The  will  to  fight  and  to  win 
must  come  from  the  spirit  of  the  South 
Vietnamese.  The  United  States  cannot 
instill  that  will  in  them. 

Since  the  fall  of  Diem  on  November 
1, 1963,  there  has  been  no  stable  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  And  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Diem  itself,  before  his  fall, 
had  become  increasingly  cruel  and  op- 
pressive. No  government  anywhere  can 
Instill  in  its  people  a  love  of  country  and 
of  government  by  wholesale  deprivation 
of  civil  rights,  through  the  harsh  use  of 
secret  police  or  through  the  napalm 
bombing  of  women  and  children  sus- 
pected of  harboring  the  Vietcong,  often- 
times their  near  relatives. 

What  was  happening  in  South  Viet- 
nam on  March  10  of  last  year,  when  I 
urgBd  that  the  issues  there  be  brought  to 
the  conference  table?  It  was  little  over 
a  month  since  General  EChanh's  coup  of 
January  30,  1964;  and  the  New  York 
Times  was  headlining  the  situation  as 
"Vietnam  Still  Groping  Month  After 
Coup— Khanh  Regime  Fails  To  Justify 
Takeover  by  Military  Gain."  In  the  year 
since  then,  the  headlines  Indicated  in  big 
type,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  the  Incompetence  of 
the  leaders  of  South  Vietnam  to  form  a 
government  capable  either  of  governing 
eflQciently  or  of  gaining  the  support  of 
the  people.  The  same  black  headlines 
alternately  signaled  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  Khanh  regime,  his  bickering  with 
U5.  oflacials,  with  protest  riots  permitted 
and  suppressed,  and  so  on  and  on, 
through  12  dreary  months  of  erosion  of 
our  position  in  that  country. 

During  this  year,  the  facts  fed  to  the 
American  public  were  less  than  frank 


about  the  steadily  deteriorating  situation 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  fact  that  the 
number  of  South  Vietnamese  becoming 
sympathetic  with  the  Vietcong  cause  was 
growing  daily  was  shrouded  in  the  head- 
lines that  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  was  "optimistic  over  the  outcome," 
or  "tells  Johnson  of  gain  in  Vietnam." 

But  both  before  the  last  year  and  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  our  own  conduct — as 
well  as  that  of  the  North  Vietnamese — 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  accord  of  1954,  which,  among 
other  things,  limited  the  size  of  foreign 
military  personnel  in  Vietnam,  and 
promised  elections  to  be  held  by  July  20, 
1956. 

On  the  ground  that- the  situation  in 
North  Vietnam  would  not  permit  the 
holding  of  free  elections,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Grovernment  has  continued  to  op- 
pose the  holding  of  the  elections  called 
for  by  the  Geneva  agreement. 

Our  so-called  military  advisers  in 
South  Vietnam  were  steadily  increasing, 
even  before  the  current  escalation.  The 
pretense  that  our  military  men  in  South 
Vietnam  were  mere  advisers  was  kept  up 
before  all  the  world,  long  after  it  became 
v/ell  known  that  they  were  in  the  front 
lines,  fighting— and  being  killed  and 
wounded — alongside  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

Our  actions  in  South  Vietnam  have 
tarnished  our  image  before  the  world  as 
a  law-abiding  nation. 

U.S.  adherence  to  the  United  Na- 
tions imposed  upon  it  certain  legal  ob- 
ligations under  the  charter  of  that  or- 
ganization. That  document,  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  war,  im- 
poses certain  prerequisites  upon  the 
parties  to  any  dispute  "likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  activities  in  South  Vietnam  con- 
stitute a  dispute  "likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security." 

What  are  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  upon 
parties  to  such  a  dispute? 

First,  they  must  seek  a  solution  by  In- 
quiry. This,  the  United  States  has  not 
done. 

Second,  they  must  seek  a  solution  by 
mediation.  This,  the  United  States  has 
not  done. 

Third,  they  must  seek  a  solution  by 
conciliation.  This,  the  United  States 
has  not  done. 

Fourth,  they  must  seek  a  solution  by 
arbitration.  This,  the  United  States  has 
not  done. 

Fifth,  they  must  seek  a  solution  by 
judicial  settlement.  This,  the  United 
States  has  not  done. 

Sixth,  they  must  seek  a  solution  by  re- 
sorting "to  regional  agencies  or  arrange- 
ments." This,  the  United  States  has  not 
done. 

Seventh,  they  must  seek  a  solution  by 
resorting  to  "other  peaceful  means  of 
their  own  choice."  This,  the  United 
States  has  not  done. 

Instead,  we  have  escalated  the  fighting 
by  senseless  bombings  of  installations  in 
North  Vietnam,  which  have  succeeded 
only  in  frightening  and  alienating  our 
friends  and  allies.    If  the  presence  of  the 


7th  Fleet  off  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam 
carmot  serve  as  a  deterrent,  how  can 
strikes  against  military  staging  areas — 
easily  replaceable — accomplish  that  pur- 
pose? 

In  South  Vietnam  we  are  going  it 
alone.  Only  American  fighting  men  are 
at  the  front,  being  wounded  and  getting 
killed,  in  addition  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Our  allies  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  have  not  sent  their 
troops  to  fight  at  the  side  of  the  U.S. 
troops.  We  do  not  see  in  the  frontlines 
in  South  Vietnam  the  fighting  men  from 
Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Paki- 
stan, the  Philippines,  Thailand,  or  the 
United  Kingdom — the  other  signatories, 
along  wath  the  United  States,  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 
Of  these  signatories,  only  the  United 
States  has  its  men  fighting  along  with 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  voices  of  the  people  for  a  negotia- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  growing 
ever  greater. 

In  an  excellent  article  published  in 
the  Long  Island  Press  for  February  28, 
1965,  the  columnist  and  radio  commenta- 
tor. Bob  Considine,  asked  the  question: 
"VVhy  Not  Negotiate  in  Vietnam?"  He 
answered  the  question  this  way : 

It's  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait,  a  time  to  halt 
not  doing  either,  and  to  hell  with  face. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  parallel 
between  our  actions  in  Vietnam  and 
those  of  the  French  up  imtil  the  disaster 
at  Dienbienphu.  True,  we  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  trying  to  reimpose 
colonialism  upon  the  Vietnamese  people. 
But  Diem  was  our  man — we  told  the 
world  so — and  we  were  using  AID  money 
to  propagandize  the  countryside,  thus 
building  up  a  false  image  for  Diem,  at 
the  very  time  when  his  secret  police  were 
cruelly  harassing  the  people,  and  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force — in  U.S.  planes — 
was  bombing  women  and  children. 
Diem's  image  became  our  image. 

Is  there  any  wonder  why  so  many  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  lack  the  desire  to 
fight — why  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
cannot  be  trusted  to  protect  sleeping 
U.S.  troops? 

In  an  interesting  introduction  to  a  new 
book,  entitled  "The  Battle  of  Dienbien- 
phu" by  the  French  author  Jules  Roy, 
Mr.  Neil  Sheehan,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  sets  out  admirably  the  parallel 
between  the  French  and  the  U.S.  situa- 
tions. 

In  the  Nation  for  March  1,  1965,  Mr. 
Frederick  Kuh  analyzes  the  "Prospects 
in  Vietnam."  In  discussing  possible 
Chinese  intervention  as  a  result  of  our 
continued  air  strikes  into  North  Viet- 
nam, Mr.  Kuh  states: 

Chinese  interventions  could  cpme  in 
phases:  First,  air  support  In  attacking  U.S. 
aircraft  and  air  strikes  against  South  Viet- 
nam; then  the  assignment  of  so-called  vol- 
unteers to  North  Vietnam,  freeing  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  to  move  south;  finally,  the 
Chinese  themselves  might  move  south  with 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
has  written  for  the  Progressive  of  March 
1965,  an  excellent,  thought-provoking 
article  entitled  "Affirmative  Alternative 
in  Vietnam."     I  commend  him  highly 
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for  the  astuteness  shown  in  the  article 
and  for  the  stand  he  has  taken. 

On  March  7,  1965,  there  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  One-Way  Street." 
One  of  the  major  conclusions  of  this 
editorial  is  the  statement : 

If  the  present  American  policy  of  widen- 
ing the  war  and  refusing  to  consider  nego- 
tiations at  this  time  forces  Moscow  back  to- 
ward the  East,  Communist  China  will  be  the 

gainer. 

Yesterday  morning's  New  York  Times 
contained  a  leading  editorial  entitled  "A 
Negotiation  is  a  Negotiation."  The  edi- 
torial pointed  to  the  precipitate  haste 
with  which  the  Department  of  State  had 
rejected  out  of  hand  the  proposal  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
for  a  seven-nation  parlay  on  Vietnam. 
The  editorial  points  out  that  the  United 
States  will  negotiate  only  if  our  terms 
are  accepted  before  negotiations  begin. 
So  why  negotiate? 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  all  wars  ulti- 
mately end  in  negotiations.  Why  not 
negotiate  the  Vietnam  crisis  now? 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  refers 
to  President  Kennedy's  remarks  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  1963,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Vietnamese  must  win  this  war  since  it  is 
their  war.  But  the  editorial  then  points 
out: 

President  Johnson,  on  the  contrary — 

Despite  the  statement  that  we  want  no 
wider  wars — 

has  now  changed  this  policy  and  Is  trying  to 
win  the  war  with  American  arms  and  Amer- 
ican forces  on  behalf  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. This  Is  Impossible,  because  as  Mr. 
Kennedy  said.  "It  is  their  w.ir" — although  it  is 
of  course  true  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
supplying  increasing  help  to  one  side,  as  the 
United  States  Is  to  the  other. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Long  Island  Press  for 
February  28,  1965;  the  introduction  to 
the  book,  "The  Battle  of  Dienbienphu," 
by  Jules  Roy;  the  March  1,  1965.  article 
in  the  Nation,  by  Frederick  Kuh ;  Sena- 
tor McGovern's  article  in  the  Progres- 
sive of  March  1965 ;  and  editorials  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  7,  1965,  and 
March  10,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  1  year  ago  today,  I 
called  for  an  end  to  the  senseless  killing 
in  South  Vietnam.  From  time  to  time 
during  the  year  that  has  passed,  I  have 
renewed  that  call  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire and  the  beginning  of  negotiations  on 
Vietnam.  I  again  renew  that  call,  in  the 
same  words  I  used  a  year  ago:  The  time 
has  come  to  cease  the  useless  and  sense- 
less losses  of  American  lives  in  an  area 
not  essential  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  whole  of  which  is  not  worth 
the  loss  of  a  single  American  soldier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 

submitted  by  Mr.  Gruening  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Long  Island  Press,  Feb.  28,  1965] 

Wht  Not  Negotiate  in  Vietnam? 

(By  Sob  Consldine) 

So  what's  wrong  with  negotiating  over  our 
predicament  in  Vietnam? 

Are  we  worried  over  loss  of  face?  A  nation 
which  could  turn  the  enemy  world  Into  cin- 
der if  we  ever  went  berserk  Instead  of  benign, 
which   has  more  money,  goods,   know-how. 


prestige,  generosity  and  compassion  than  the 
rest  of  the  powers  put  together,  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  loss  of  face.  But  if  we 
continue  to  support  the  insupportable  chaos 
of  Vietnam,  we  will  lower  the  high  regard 
our  allies  hold  for  us  as  sensible,  hard-nosed 
realists. 

The  United  Nations  may  need  an  oil  change 
and  a  motto  tuneup,  but  it  is  still  enough 
of  a  vehicle  to  carry  us  out  of  the  hapless 
bind  we've  found  ourselves  in  for  a  decade. 
It  was  formed  20  years  ago  to  take  care  of 
all  the  little  Vietnams  that  were  to  follow 
In  mankind's  existence. 

There  is  in  its  charter  and  varied  commit- 
tees every  bit  of  machinery  needed  to  effect 
a  settlement  that  will  permit  us  to  become 
one  of  many  overseers  of  that  troubled  area 
of  the  earth,  not  the  principal  foreign  par- 
ticipant and  bankroll. 

It  would  not  be  a  settlement  to  end  all 
doubts  and  troubles.  They  don't  build  set- 
tlements like  that  any  more.  But  It  would 
be  one  which  would  permit  us,  with  dignity, 
to  pull  back  to  what  might  be  a  board  of  di- 
rectors, instead  of  serving  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

SEATO  was  put  together  in  1954  for  this 
specific  area  cancer.  We  are  no  more  nor  less 
a  part  of  the  pact  than  is  Great  Britain, 
Prance.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand.  But  alongside 
our  contribution  In  blood  and  treasure  the 
efforts  of  other  free  world  countries  In  Viet- 
nam have  been  miniscule. 

If  the  U.N.  took  up  the  question  of  this 
war  between  the  rival  Viet  mobs — the  Reds 
in  the  north  of  the  country  against  the  musi- 
cal chairs  generals  and  mandarins  in  Sai- 
gon— we  would  not  have  to  sit  at  the  same 
table  or  break  bread  with  Red  China.  They 
don't  belong  to  the  club. 

If  there  came  a  day  when  we  pulled  out 
our  23,500  "advisers,"  after  some  kind  of  ac- 
cord along  the  lines  of  the  Korean  armistice 
and  the  rickety  but  existing  neutrality  of 
the  remainder  of  old  Indochina,  it  would  not 
automatically  follow  that  the  "Red  Chinese 
would  take  over." 

The  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  have  been 
fighting  Chinese  of  all  Ideological  hues  for 
several  thousand  years.  They  are  not  going 
to  stop  resisting  them  the  day  the  ink  dries 
on  a  negotiated  peace.  What  the  ordinary 
people  of  North  and  South  Vietnam  des- 
perately want  is  an  end  to  a  war  that  is  of 
scant  interest  to  them  when  compared  to  the 
overwhelming  burdens  of  daily  work,  feeding 
themselves  and  their  children,  trying  for  a 
little  better  life,  and  avoiding  as  much  as 
they  can  the  taxation  and  tyranny  Imposed 
on  them  as  much  by  their  own  troops  as  by 
the  enemy. 

There  are  many  sincere  people  who  believe 
that  If  we  "pull  out"  of  Vietnam  we'll  be 
Jerking  the  rug  from  under  Japan  and  Tai- 
wan and  setting  up  a  situation  which  may 
one  day  see  us  fighting  Communist  hordes 
on  Walklkl  Beach. 

If  anything  remotely  that  awful  loomed, 
it's  a  cinch  we  wouldn't  wait  until  they  ad- 
vanced that  far,  nor  would  allies  who  would 
have  equally  as  much  or  more  to  lose  by  not 
pitching  in.  Those  allies,  I'm  convinced, 
would  include  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Rus- 
sians would  have  the  most  to  lose  In  any 
huge  eruption  of  the  Asian  peoples  and  dis- 
location of  present-day  spheres  of  strength  in 
Japan,  Taiwan,  Okinawa,  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, and  so  forth. 

Secretary  Rusk  says  "no  negotiating  until 
the  North  Vietnamese  cease  aggression." 
Former  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
whose  low  estimate  of  President  Diem  proved 
depressingly  wrong,  says  it  would  be  as  sense- 
less to  negotiate  with  the  North  Vlets  now 
as  to  try  to  cure  smallpox  with  cold  cream. 

We  have  given  up  the  pretense  of  not  using 
American-manned  Jets  against  Vletcong  guer- 
rillas and  are  publicly  blasting  away.  One 
proud  announcement  claimed  we  had  mowed 


down  100  of  the  VC's  in  a  low-level  raid  made 
at  close  to  the  speed  of  sound.  If  not  super- 
sonic.  The  communique  did  not  list  the 
number  of  friends  we  probably  killed  in  the 
process. 

You  can't  bomb  communism,  any  more 
than";^n  enemy  attack  on  this  country  would 
destroy  democracy,  or  the  Luftwaffe's  bllta 
on  London  destroyed  British  pride.  But 
communism  can  be  contained.  We  proved 
that  when  we  helped  France,  Italy,  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  and  a  host  of  other  countries  to 
surmount  its  challenge. 

We  would  bring  a  world  of  talent  and  per- 
suasion to  the  Vietnam  peace  table,  domi- 
nate it  if  we  chose — which  is  something  we're 
most  reluctant  to  do  In  Vietnam.  It's  time 
to  fish  or  cut  bait,  a  time  to  halt  not  doing 
either,  and  to  hell  with  face. 


The  Battle  or  Dienbienphu 
(By  Jules  Roy) 

In  July  of  1963,  9  years  after  the  debacle  at 
Dienbienphu,  Denis  Warner,  the  Australian 
Journalist,  told  me  how  astounded  he  was  to 
find  the  American  generals  In  South  Vietnam 
deluding  themselves  with  the  same  false 
optimism  the  French  generals  had  professed 
during  the  first  Indochina  war. 

Warner,  who  has  spent  the  last  15  years 
covering  southeast  Asia,  had  Just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  the  villages  and  rice  pad- 
dies of  the  Mekong  Delta  south  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  delta  was  the  most  Important  areS^ 
In  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  bulk  of  the  economic  resources 
were  concentrated  there  and  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  In  the  delta  would  decide  the 
war.  Warner  noted  sadly  that  the  Saigon 
government's  position  was  cnunbllng  there 
Just  as  rapidly  under  the  hammer  blows  of 
the  Vletcong  guerrillas  as  the  French  position 
m  the  Tonkin  Delta  In  North  Vietnam  had 
eroded  under  pressure  from  the  Vletmlnh  in- 
surgents in  1952. 

On  his  return  to  Saigon,  however,  Warner 
had  been  shocked  to  hear  the  American  gen- 
erals assure  him  with  the  same  false  confi- 
dence the  Prence  had  shown,  that  they  were 
winning  the  war  In  the  delta.  They  bad 
cited  similarly  meaningless  statistics  on  the 
number  of  guerrillas  supposedly  killed  and 
on  the  number  of  fortified  hamlets  that  had 
been  built.  "I'll  bet  I  could  dig  out  my  old 
notebooks  and  find  almost  Identical  state- 
ments by  the  French,"  Warner  said. 

Nine  years  after  the  disaster  at  Dienbien- 
phu had  ended  more  than  80  years  of  French 
rule  in  Indochina,  much  remained  un- 
changed. The  French  generals  and  diplomats 
had  departed,  leaving  their  reputations  mold- 
ering  in  the  rice  paddies.  But  they  had 
been  followed  by  American  generals  and 
diplomats  who  suffered,  or  were  about  to 
suffer,  the  same  fate  for  similar  reasons.  The 
young  French  officers  and  foreign  legionnaires 
who  had  soothed  their  frayed  nerves  in  the 
cabarets  and  bars  on  Catlnat  Street  were 
gone  or  resting  forever  beneath  the  Tricolor 
In  the  military  cemetery  near  the  airport. 
But  the  slim  Vietnamese  prostitutes,  their 
long  black  hair  gracing  the  shoulders  of  skin- 
tight tunics,  were  still  swinging  their  legs 
from  the  bar  stools  and  still  warming  their 
beds  with  foreign  soldiers. 

The  decadent  emperor,  Bao  Dal,  was  living 
in  exile  on  the  Riviera,  but  he  had  been  re- 
placed by  the  Ngo  Dlnhs.  a  stiff-necked  and 
self-righteous  family  who  ruled  with  the  un- 
bending arrogance  of  the  ancient  mandarins. 
The  head  of  the  family.  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  a  plump  little  man  who  waddled  like 
a  duck  when  he  walked,  was  sitting  in  his  air- 
conditioned  office  in  the  presidential  palace. 
Isolated  from  the  people  by  his  own  choice, 
surrounded  by  sycophants  and  security  po- 
licemen and  convinced  he  ruled  by  divine 
right. 

In  a  nearby  office  sat  his  younger  brother, 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.    Nhu  was  a  French-educated 
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Intellectual.  He  was  delicately  built.  His 
long  and  graceful  fingers  perpetually  held  a 
cigarette  and  he  spoke  in  a  low,  rasping  voice. 
He  had  become  a  victim  at  his  own  talent  for 
Intrigue,  however,  and  of  his  contempt  for 
the  rest  of  the  hiunan  race.  Each  day  he  was 
plunging  the  regime  further  into  a  suicidal 
struggle  with  the  Buddhist  clergy  which 
would  end  In  the  overthrow  of  the  family 
and  the  assassination  of  himself  and  his 
brother  4  months  later.  His  beautiful  wife, 
Madame  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  who  fancied  herself 
the  rightful  empress  of  Vietnam,  goaded  Nhu 
and  her  brother-in-law  deeper  In  their  folly. 
She  had  poured  all  her  woman's  passion  into 
the  pursuit  of  power  and  was  consumed  by 
rage  at  those  who  dared  to  challenge  her. 
She  taunted  the  priests  and  dared  them  to 
"barbecue"  another  of  their  number. 
__  Each  time  a  Buddhist  priest  spilled  gaso- 
line over  his  body  and  lit  himself  afire  In 
protest  against  the  family's  arrogance,  the 
restlessness  and  anger  of  the  population 
grew  until  finally  the  generals  moved  their 
battalions  Into  the  city  and  the  Infantry 
stormed  the  presidential  palace  as  the  tank 
guns  barked. 

The  enemy  were  no  loifiger  called  the  Vlet- 
mlnh. They  were  now  known  as  the  Vlet- 
cong (Vietnamese  Communists),  but  they 
were  the  same  black-clad  little  men,  lean  and 
hardened  by  years  of  warfare,  determined  to 
finish  the  revolution  they  had  begun  against 
the  French  In  1945  and  to  unite  Vietnam 
under  their  rule.  They  were  Just  as  cun- 
ning and  resourceful  and  Just  as  Intensely 
self-critical  as  they  had  been  when  they 
stood  on  the  heights  and  looked  dov?n  Into 
the  valley  of  Dienbienphu.  They  were  still 
Just  as  willing  as  they  had  been  then  to  pay 
the  price  to  achieve  their  ends  and,  most 
Important  of  all,  they  were  again  winning 
the  war. 

At  home  In  the  United  States,  most  Amer- 
icans, Just  as  the  French  before  them,  were 
too  preoccupied  with  their  own  lives  to  be- 
come Interested  in  a  war  in  a  small  Asian 
country  thousands  of  miles  away  which  they 
felt  didn't  concern  them  directly.  Many 
probably  didn't  even  know  where  Vietnam 
was. 

Malcolm  Browne,  of  tJhe  Associated  Press, 
had  recently  received  a  letter  from  an  Amer- 
ican business  firm  addressed  to  him  at  "Sai- 
gon, French  Indonesia."  Malcolm  imme- 
diately sat  down  and  wrote  a  lengthy  reply, 
patiently  explaining  that  Saigon  was  in  a 
country  called  Vietnam,  in  a  region  called 
Indochina,  that  there  had  been  a  long  war 
In  Indochina  in  which  thousands  of  French- 
men and  Vietnamese  had  died  and  that  there 
was  another  long  war  raging  there  now  In 
which  Americans  were  dying. 

A  helicopter  pilot  back  from  leave  In  the 
United  States  laughed  and  told  how  one  of 
his  civilian  neighbors  h&d  asked  him  where 
he  was  stationed.  When  he  said  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  Saigon,  the  neighbor  had  replied: 
"Well,  it's  a  good  thing  you're  not  In  that 
Vietnam.  They're  shooting  down  a  lot  of 
helicopters  over  there." 

The  U.S.  Information  Service  theater  was 
showing  a  documentary  film  entitled,  "The 
End  of  An  Empire."  Much  of  the  footage 
had  been  filmed  by  Russian  cameramen  who 
had  accompanied  the  Vletmlnh  battalions  In 
the  war  against  the  French.  There  were 
scenes  of  the  Vletmlnh,  thousands  of  them, 
singing  as  they  dragged  their  cannons  across 
the  mountains  toward  Dienbienphu,  fading 
Into  the  Jungle  when  the  French  planes  ap- 
peared and  then  rushing  forward  In  scream- 
ing waves  to  overwhelm  the  French  garrison. 
Many  of  us  who  saw  the  film  were  frightened 
by  It.  It  showed  us  how  formidable  was  the 
enemy  our  country  was  now  facing. 

Jules  Roy's  account  of  the  battle  of  Dien- 
bienphu is  an  Important  book  for  the  Amer- 
ican reader,  primarily  because  It  will  help 
him  to  understand  his  own  country's  often 
bewildering  role  In  South  Vietnam. 


The  9  years  of  war  between  the  French 
and  the  Vletmlnh,  which  climaxed  at  Dien- 
bienphu, brought  17  million  people  In 
North  Vietnam  under  Commtmlst  rule 
and  left  the  economy  of  Indochina  in  chaos. 
Most  Important,  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munists had  led  the  antlcolonlal  struggle 
enabled  them  to  claim  It  was  they  who  had 
driven  the  French  from  the  nation's  soil 
and  that  they  thus  constituted  the  true 
nationalist  elite  within  the  country.  This 
gave  them  enormous  political  credit  with 
the  Vietnamese  peasantry,  who  have  deep 
nationalist  feelings.  The  President  of  North 
Vietnam,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Is  still  the  greatest 
nationalist  leader  In  the  country  to  much 
of  the  peasantry,  and  the  Communists  drew 
deeply  and  successfully  on  this  credit  with 
the  peasantry  when,  In  1957,  they  launched 
what  might  be  called  the  Second  Indochina 
War  against  the  U.S.-backed  government  of 
the  Ngo  family. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  men  and 
women  who  might  otherwise  have  shunned 
the  Communists,  had  also  Joined  the  fight 
against  the  French  because  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  achieve  national  independence. 
Among  them  were  many  of  the  most  talented 
and  patriotic  Individuals  In  the  country. 
During  the  war  they  had  either  been  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  Communist  ranks  or  cleverly 
and  brutally  silenced  in  the  purges  which 
followed  the  final  victory.  Other  nationalist 
elements  had  either  atrophied  because  they 
refused  to  take  either  side  or  had  Joined 
the  French  in  the  fight  against  the  Com- 
munists, hoping  to  achieve  Independence 
later  by  political  means,  but  instead  com- 
promising themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
population  because  of  their  collaboration 
with  the  hated  foreigner. 

Thus,  when  the  United  States  assumed 
responsibility  for  South  Vietnam  in  1954, 
the  human  resources  the  Americans  could 
work  with  to  attempt  to  build  a  viable  na- 
tion-state constituted  a  mere  residue.  It 
was  a  residue  shrunken  by  years  of  hesita- 
tion, compromise,  and  collaboration,  riven 
by  factions  and  Intrigue,  Its  moral  fiber 
weakened  by  the  corruption  which  had 
flourished  under  the  French  in  the  venal 
administration  of  Bao  Dal. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  was  to 
worsen  an  already  perilous  situation  by  com- 
mitting a  series  of  blunders  of  its  own. 
Under  the  pressure  of  a  renewed  Communist 
revolution,  these  blunders  were  to  lead  to- 
ward the  impending  defeat  which  Is  now 
threatening  us  in  South  Vietnam.  And 
this  Impending  defeat,  although  It  will  In 
all  likelihood  lack  the  drama  of  Dienbien- 
phu, may  be  Just  as  calamitous  in  its  effects. 
I  believe  that  historians  who  search  in 
years  to  come  for  the  causes  underlying  the 
American  defeat  in  South  Vietnam  will  find 
themselves  discovering  reasons  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  Roy  believes  brought 
the  earlier  French  defeat  at  Dienbienphu. 

The  debacle  occurred,  Roy  explains,  not 
because  of  a  shortage  of  men,  guns  or  bullets, 
but  for  other,  more  important  and  Intangible 
reasons.  These  were  the  arrogance  and  the 
vanity  of  the  French  military  and  political 
leaders,  their  self-delusion  and  moral  weak- 
ness and  their  contempt  for  the  Asian  enemy. 
The  most  significant  aspects  of  this  book, 
therefore,  are  not  the  details  of  the  battle 
itself,  which  unfolded  with  the  grim  fatalism 
of  a  Greek  tragedy  once  the  combatants  met, 
but  the  motives  and  reasoning  which  led  the 
French  to  deliberately  risk  battle  with  the 
Vletmlnh  at  Dienbienphu  and  to  commit 
their  best  parachute  and  Foreign  Legion  bat- 
talions to  that  valley  from  which  so  many 
failed  to  return. 

General  Henri  Navarre,  the  French  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  Indochina,  decided  to  risk 
battle  at  Dienbienphu,  Roy  writes,  because 
he  believed,  on  the  basis  of  classic  Western 
military  axioms,  that  he  could  Inflict  a  stun- 
ning defeat  on  the  Vletmlnh  there.    Accord- 


ing to  General  Navarre,  the  Vletmlnh  com- 
mander. General  Vo  nguyen  Glap,  lacked  the 
logistic  capacity  to  concentrate  enough 
troops  to  overwhelm  the  garrison.  General 
Navarre  believed  the  French  artillery  and 
alrpower  would  pulverize  any  artillery  the 
Vletmlnh  attempted  to  emplace  on  the 
heights  overlooking  the  valley.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  these  weapons,  in  combination  with 
his  tanks  and  machlneguns,  would  decimate 
the  Vletmlnh  Infantry  battalions  once  they 
descended  into  the  valley  Itself.  He  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  the  two  airfields  In 
the  valley  open  during  the  battle  to  supply 
and  reinforce  the  garrison.  Dienbienphu 
ended  the  search  for  the  classic,  set-piece 
battle  In  which  the  French  hoped  to  bring 
the  destructive  power  of  modern  technology 
to  bear  on  the  elusive  Communist  enemy  and 
smash  him  with  an  Iron  fist. 

General  Navarre  and  his  staff  grossly 
underestimated  the  skill  and  the  resources 
of  their  enemy.  They  did  not  realize  that 
these  Western  military  axioms  would  not 
only  fall  to  succeed  against  the  revolutionary, 
politico-military  strategy  of  the  enemy,  but 
would  actually  lead  to  disaster. 

Ironically,  as  I  recall  from  my  2  years 
In  Vietnam  as  a  reporter,  the  responsible 
American  diplomatic  and  military  officials 
there  knew  very  little  of  the  earlier  French 
experience.  If  they  had  bothered  to  study  it 
they  might  have  seen  some  of  the  fatal  weak- 
nesses of  the  French  reflected  In  themselves 
and  drawn  back  before  It  was  too  late. 

Listening  to  the  Americans  one  got  the 
Impression  that  the  French  had  fought  badly 
and  deserved  to  lose.  In  any  case,  they  said, 
the  French  had  been  attempting  to  main- 
tain an  outdated  colonial  system  and  thus 
were  doomed  to  failure.  They,  the  Ameri- 
cans, knew  how  to  fight  wars,  since  they  had 
defeated  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese  and  had 
bludgeoned  the  Chinese  Communists  to  a 
stalemate  in  Korea.  They  were  also  fight- 
ing for  democratic  Ideals  and  deserved  vic- 
tory since  communism  is  bad  and  democracy 
Is  good. 

The  Americans,  however,  did  not  know 
that  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  had 
usually  fought  with  more  bravery  and  deter- 
mination than  the  Vietnamese  Government 
troops  they  were  arming  and  advising.  The 
Americans  did  not  realize  that  courage  alone 
was  not  enough  to  defeat  an  enemy  with 
the  cunning  and  resourcefulness  of  the  Vlet- 
mlnh, or  the  Vletcong  as  they  were  now 
called.  The  Americans  also  forgot  that 
many  Vietnamese  peasants  saw  little  differ- 
ence betwen  the  corrupt  and  brutal  admin- 
istrators of  the  Ngo  family  regime  the  United 
States  was  trying  to  preserve  and  those  who 
had  plagued  them  during  the  earlier  French 
days. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  steady  growth  of 
Communist  control  and  Influence  over  the 
South  Vietnamese  peasantry  from  1957  to 
1961  had  been  the  corruption,  the  nepotism, 
and  the  maladministration  of  the  Ngo  fam- 
ily government.  At  the  time  the  United 
States  began  Its  massive  commitment  of 
men,  money,  and  prestige  to  South  Vietnam 
in  the  fall  of  1961,  however.  Washington 
made  only  a  halfhearted  attempt  to  force  the 
Ngo  family  to  carry  out  critically  needed  po- 
litical and  administrative  reforms.  The  re- 
forms might  have  won  the  regime  the  sup- 
port among  the  peasantry  It  so  desperately 
needed. 

When  the  attempt  failed,  Washington  and 
its  generals  and  diplomats  in  South  Vietnam 
somehow  convinced  themselves  that  the  Ngo 
family  has  been  popular  an3rway.  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  "widely  respected  in  the 
countryside,"  journalists  were  told  and  the 
regime  was  rallying  its  people  around  it  in  "a 
great  national  movement"  to  sweep  the 
Vletcong  from  the  country,  to  quote  the  for- 
mer American  Ambassador  In  Saigon,  Fred- 
erick Noltlng,  Jr. 

Like  the  French  before  them,  the  Ameri- 
cans placed  their  faith   In  classic  Western 
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military  axioms  and  In  practice  sought  a  con- 
ventional military  solution.  They  paid  lip- 
service  to  the  political  and  psychological  as- 
pects of  the  war,  but  in  their  hearts  they 
believed  they  could  safely  ignore  these  and 
somehow  overwhelm  the  Vietcong  with  their 
vast  amovmts  of  money  and  materiel,  their 
thovisands  of  advisers,  and  the  helicopters, 
fighter-bombers,  armored  vehicles,  and  ar- 
tillery batteries  they  were  pouring  Into  the 
country. 

I  remember  with  what  confidence  Secre- 
tnry  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  assured 
us,  in  a  briefing  at  the  end  of  his  first  visit 
to  Vietnam  in  May  of  1962,  that  the  war  was 
being  won.  Still  dressed  in  the  khaki  shirt, 
trousers,  and  hiking  shoes  he  had  worn  dur- 
ing a  tour  of  the  countryside,  his  notebooks 
filled  with  information  gathered  by  hundreds 
of  questions,  Mr.  McNamara  was  certain  that 
the  massive  American  aid  program,  then 
barely  5  months  old,  was  already  having  ef- 
fect and  that  the  Vietcong  would  soon  begin 
weakening  under  the  pressure. 

When  a  skeptical  reporter  said  he  could 
not  believe  Mr.  McNamara  was  this  optimis- 
tic the  Secretary  replied :  "Every  quantitative 
measurement  we  have  shows  we're  winning 
this  war." 

The  American  commander  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Gen.  Paul  D.  Harkins,  and  his  staff  sat 
In  their  air-conditioned  offices  in  Saigon  and 
waxed  optimistic  on  the  same  kind  of  sup- 
posedly impressive  statistics  the  French  had 
comforted  themselves  with  during  the  first 
Indochina  war.  They  pointed  to  the  number 
of  operations  the  Government  commanders 
were  launching,  to  the  mobility  the  American 
helicopters  and  armored  personnel  carriers 
had  given  the  Government  infantry,  and  to 
the  thousands  of  guerrillas  they  were  sup- 
posedly killing  with  their  fighter-bombers, 
artillery,  and  automatic  weapons.  Like  his 
French  predecessor.  General  Navarre.  General 
Harkins  was  a  polite  and  urbane  man  who 
had  built  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  staff 
officer.  Perhaps  they  also  both  shared  the 
limitations  of  the  Western-trained  staff  offi- 
cer confronted  with  the  subtleties  of  an 
Asian-style  Communist  revolution. 

Just  as  bad  news  was  not  tolerated  in  the 
tranquil  rooms  of  General  Navarre's  head- 
quarters, so  it  was  also  not  tolerated  in  Gen- 
eral Harkins'  headquarters  or  in  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  In  Saigon.  In  this  unreal 
atmosphere,  where  doctrine  and  theory  were 
defended  as  facts,  anything  which  contra- 
dicted the  official  optimism  was  simply 
Ignored  or  derided  as  false  or  inconsequen- 
tial. 

Roy  relates  how  General  Navarre  refused  to 
believe  Intelligence  reports  from  the  staff  of 
his  subordinate  In  Hanoi,  MaJ.  Gen.  Ren6 
Cogny,  that  the  Vietmlnh  were  concentrat- 
ing the  bulk  of  four  infantry  divisions  on 
Dienbienphu — a  formidable  force  which 
would  seriously  threaten  the  garrison. 
"Cogny's  team  was  accused  of  adopting  a 
spurious  pessimism  in  order  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  Tonkin  and  to  warn  Navarre's 
team  not  to  infringe  on  its  jurisdiction." 

The  concentration  of  foiu-  Vietmlnh  di- 
visions at  Dienbienphu  was  regarded  by  the 
French  as  a  "Utopian  project."  The  French 
had  calculated  on  the  basis  of  Western  mili- 
tary doctrine  that  the  enemy  simply  did 
not  have  the  logistic  capabilities  to  supply 
and  maintain  such  a  force  far  from  its  bases. 
General  Navarre,  Roy  writ«s,  "believed  that 
he  would  be  faced  with  only  one  division, 
though  considerably  reinforced;  in  other 
words,  about  a  dozen  battalions  with  a  few 
heavy  guns.  That  was  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  about."  Unfortunately  for  General 
Navarre,  the  Vietmlnh  did  concentrate  and 
maintain  the  bulk  of  four  divisions  at  Dien- 
bienphu* by  improvising  unorthodox  but 
effective  means  of  moving  supplies  and  over- 
whelmed his  garrison. 

With  similar  dogmatism.  General  HarUns 
and  his  staff  Ignored  or  derided  reports  In 


the  late  summer  of  1963  from  Junior  officers 
In  the  field  that  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment's position  in  the  Mekong  Delta  was 
deteriorating  seriously  and  that  the  vaunted 
strategic  hamlet  program  which  was  to  sep- 
arate the  guerrillas  from  the  peasantry  was 
crumbling  under  Communist  attacks.  The 
reports  also  warned  that  the  Vietcong  were 
creating  large  but  highly  mobile  infantry 
battalions  armed  with  captured  American- 
made  weapons  which  would  soon  pose  a 
grave  challenge  to  the  government  forces. 

Miss  Marguerite  Higgins,  then  covering 
the  war  for  the  Herald  Tribune,  whose  dis- 
patches from  South  Vietnam  faithfully  re- 
flected the  official  point  of  view,  wrote  in 
August  of  that  year: 

"But  as  of  this  moment.  General  Harkins 
and  his  staff  flatly  contradict  published  re- 
ports that  South  Vietnam's  U.S.-backed  fight 
against  the  Communists — particularly  in  the 
rice-rich  delta — is  'deteriorating'  and  that 
a  Vietcong  buildup  is  taking  place  to  the 
point  where  the  Conununists  will  be  able  to 
conduct  mobile  warfare  with  battalions  as 
well   equipped  as  the  government's." 

As,  late  as  October  General  Harkins  assured 
another  Journalist:  "I  can  tell  you  cate- 
gorically that  we  are  winning  in  the  Mekong 
Delta." 

That  November,  taking  advantage  of  the 
dislocation  tnunedlately  following  the  fall  of 
the  Ngo  family  regime,  the  Vietcong  un- 
leashed their  battalions  in  a  series  of  daz- 
zling attacks  which  Inflicted  irreparable 
damage  on  the  goverrunent's  already  fragile 
position  in  the  delta. 

The  junior  American  officers  who  realized 
what  was  happening  and  attempted  to  bring 
their  superiors  in  Saigon  to  their  senses.  Just 
as  some  of  the  lower-ranking  French  officers 
had  tried  to  warn  General  Navarre  of  the  de- 
bacle he  was  creating,  wasted  their  energy. 
Their  reports  aroused  only  Irritation  and 
Saigon  focused  its  attention  on  silencing 
them  instead  of  abandoning  its  own  Illusions. 

"Nobody  believed  in  the  strategic  mobility 
and  logistics  of  the  Vietmlnh,"  Roy  writes. 
"Nobody,  or  scarcely  anybody,  in  the  French 
Army  had  enough  Imagination  to  guess  at 
the  enemy's  cunning  and  wisdom." 

He  notes  that  Lt.  Gen.  Raoul  Salan,  General 
Navarre's  predecessor  as  commander  in  chief 
in  Indochina,  regarded  the  Vietmlnh  com- 
mander, General  Giap,  "as  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer  learning  to  handle  regiments" 
and  that  General  Navarre  himself  made  only 
a  halfhearted  attempt  to  understand  Gen- 
eral Giap. 

"Navarre  should  have  kept  a  photograph 
of  Giap  before  him  at  all  times  in  his  study," 
Roy  comments,  "as  Montgomery  kept  a  pho- 
tograph of  Rommel  before  him  during  the 
Eg3rptlan  campaign.  Perhaps  he  thought  that 
this  would  have  been  paying  too  much  honor 
to  a  man  who  had  not  attended  courses  In 
military  strategy  and  to  whom  the  title  of 
general  was  given  only  in  quotation  marks." 

Most  of  the  American  generals  likewise  de- 
spised the  enemy.  They  were  fond  of  assert- 
ing that  the  Vietcong  commanders  were  un- 
sophisticated Asians  who  lacked  knowledge 
of  modern  warfare.  The  Vietcong  were  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "those  raggedly  little 
bastards  In  black  pajamas." 

"The  Vietcong  aren't  10  feet  tall,  they're 
only  5  feet  tall,"  Journalists  were  told,  "and 
we're  going  to  cut  them  down  even  further 
before  we're  through."  I  recall  how  one 
American  general  confidently  assured  me 
that  "the  Vietcong  are  Vietnamese  too  and 
they've  got  the  same  failings  as  these  govern- 
ment guys  we're  supporting.  You've  got  to 
remember  that  these  people  are  all  pretty 
unsophisticated  and  they  don't  have  the 
military  tradition  we've  got." 

Many  of  the  Americans  also  did  not  believe 
in  the  mobility  the  Vietcong  had  gained 
through  their  control  and  Influence  over  the 
peasantry,  their  clever  use  of  motorized  SEim- 
pans  along  the  thousands  of  canals  which 


crisscrossed  the  countryside,  their  ability  to 
fight  at  night  and  the  stamina  they  had 
drilled  into  their  Infantry. 

Miss  Hlgglns  quotes  one  of  General  Har- 
kins' officers  as  saying: 

"What  is  mobility?  Mobility  means  ve- 
hicles and  aircraft.  You  have  seen  the  way 
our  Vietnamese  units  are  armed — 50  radios 
30  or  40  vehicles,  rockets,  mortars  and  air- 
planes. The  Vietcong  have  no  vehicles  and 
no  airplanes.    How  can  they  be  mobile?" 

Finally,  there  were  the  governments  back 
home  in  Washington  and  Paris.  The  succes- 
sive,  weak  French  cabinets  did  not  want  to 
think  very  much  about  Indochina  and  care- 
fully avoided  troublesome  decisions  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Nine  years  later,  the 
administration  In  Washington  similarly  did 
not  want  to  hear  disturbing  news  about  its 
war  in  South  Vietnam  and  scrupulously 
dodged  politically  sensitive  decisions. 

"Once  in  a  while  Washington  remembers 
that  there  is  a  war  In  South  Vietnam,"  Max 
Prankel  of  the  New  York  Times  reported  in 
July  of  1963.  "But  for  long  stretches,  the 
war  against  Communist-led  guerrillas  in 
Vietnam  fades  from  memory  here,  not  be- 
cause no  one  cares,  but  because  the  men 
who  care  most  decided  long  ago  to  discuss  It 
as  little  as  possible. 

"It  [administration]  concedes  that  Presi- 
dent  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  has  often  treated  hlg 
own  intellectuals  and  officers  as  more  danger- 
ous than  the  guerrillas,  that  he  resists  the 
decentralization  of  authority  and  that  he  has 
not  done  nearly  enough  to  win  the  loyalists 
of  his  largely  rural  population. 

"But  every  reluctant  comment  here  ends 
on  the  same  note:  that  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive, no  Intention  to  seek  one,  no  change  of 
policy  and  no  further  comment. 

"All  they  want,  officials  Indicate,  Is  to  get 
on  qiUetly  with  the  war." 

The  Vietmlnh  commander.  General  Giap, 
said  to  Roy  In  1963  as  he  was  leaving  Hanoi 
for  a  visit  to  the  old  battleground  at  Dien- 
bienphu : 

"If  you  were  defeated,  you  were  defeated 
by  yourselves."  Perhaps  General  Giap  will 
make  a  similar  remark  to  an  American  writer 
someday. 

Neh,  Sheehan. 

(Mr.  Sheehan  was  the  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International  In  Vietnam  from 
April  1962  until  April  1964.  and  is  currently 
with  the  New  York  Times.) 

(From  the  Nation,  Mar.  1,  1965] 

Prospects  in  Vietnam 

(By  Frederick  Kuh) 

The  United  States  is  In  a  period  of  doubt, 

confusion  and  danger  concerning  Vietnam. 

What  are  the  prospects? 

1.  The  reaction  to  America's  present  pro- 
gram of  alrstrikes  may  be  so  Intense  in 
other  countries — in  the  United  Nations, 
Britain,  the  U.S.SJI.  and  Prance — that  the 
United  States  will  be  forced  by  these  third 
parties  to  come  to  a  negotiating  table  either 
at  the  United  Nations,  at  Geneva  or  else- 
where. There  may  be  a  strong  call  for  a 
cease-flre  and  an  attempt  to  get  each  side  at 
least  privately  to  indicate  Its  basic  condi- 
tions for  negotiations.  Britain  has  sent  one 
of  Its  responsible  Foreign  Office  officials. 
George  Thompson,  to  Moscow  for  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Government. 

2.  A  massive  Chinese  Intervention  and  a 
U.S.  response  could  mean  full-scale  war  in 
southeast  Asia.  It  would  be  a  ground  war 
because  Chinese  Intervention  would  move 
rapidly  from  air  to  ground  since  Its  air  power 
is  not  great. 

This,  It  l8  believed,  would  force  the  United 
States  Into  a  ground  response  like  Korea 
and  would  present  It  yrtth  grim  decisions  as 
to  what  weapons  to  use.  Here  again,  third 
powers  would  try  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire 
and  negotiations,  but  this  would  be  far  more 
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difficult  once  Chinese  &ni>  U.S.  ground  forces 
y^ere  committed.  | ' 

Chinese  Interventions  could  come  in 
phases:  First,  air  support  in  attacking  U.S. 
aircraft  and  air  strikes  against  South  Viet- 
nam; then  the  assignmeoit  of  so-called  vol- 
unteers to  North  Vietnam,  freeing  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  to  move  south;  finally,  the 
Chinese  themselves  might  move  south  with 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

3.  South  Vietnamese  initiative  could  take 
the  form  either  of  a  coup  d'6tat,  replacing 
the  present  government  with  a  neutralist 
regime  that  wotild  invite  the  United  States 
to  leave;  or  South  Vietnamese  private  con- 
versations with  the  Vietcong  might  arrange 
a  settlement  behind  Unicle  Sam's  back  and 
halt  the  war  before  it  grows  bigger. 

Informed  authorities  regard  this  alterna- 
tive as  relative  unlikely  at  the  moment,  since 
the  country  Is  enjoying  a  temporary  unity 
and  euphoria  as  a  result  of  the  American 
air  strikes  against  the  North.  However,  It 
might  come  as  a  reaction  to  the  second  al- 
ternative— as  the  South  Vietnamese  became 
concerned  about  turning  the  whole  country 
Into  a  massive  battlefield. 

4.  This  alternative — called  "very  unlikely" 
In  Washington — would  be  for  the  United 
States  to  pull  out  under  domestic,  for  In- 
stance, congressional  pressure. 

Two  lines  of  developanent  are  going  on 
simultaneously.  One  1b  Intensification  of 
U.S.  strikes  against  the  North,  leading  at 
some  point  to  Chinese  Communist  Inter- 
vention and  more  general  warfare.  The  sec- 
ond is  domestic  and  international  pressure 
toward  a  negotiated  solution.  The  key  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  pressure  will  bring  ne- 
gotiations before  the  Chinese  Intervene — 
that  Is,  at  what  point  will  the  United  States 
be  forced  to  stop  its  air  strikes  and  sit  down 
at  the  conference  table? 


[Prom  the  Progressive,  Mar.  1965] 
Affirmative  Alternative  in  Vietnam 
(By  Senator  Georgb  S.  McGovern) 
To  anyone  taking  a  hard-headed,  realistic 
look  at  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  It  iB 
somewhat  puzzling   that  the   terms   "hard 
line"  and  "soft  line"  seem  to  be  reversed  when 
discussing  that  nation  on  the  other  side  of 
the   world.     Where   Vietnam   is   concerned, 
those  who  discount  the  present  and  offer  only 
hopes  for  the  future  are  considered  "hard" 
whereas  those  who  look  at  the  actual  situa- 
tion and  point  to  the  current  map  of  Com- 
munist-controlled areas  of  Vietnam  are  ac- 
cused of  following  a  "soft  line." 

It  is  both  hard — in  the  sense  of  being  diffi- 
cult— and  hard-headed— in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing realistic — to  admit  honestly  to  ourselves 
what  the  facts  are. 

We  are  not  winning  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  backing  a  government  there  that  is 
incapable  either  of  winning  a  military 
stuggle  or  governing  its  people.  We  are  fight- 
ing a  determined  army  of  guerrillas  that 
seems  to  enjoy  the  cooperation  of  the  people 
In  the  countryside  and  that  grows  stronger 
in  the  face  of  foreign  intervention,  be  it 
Japanese,  French,  or  American.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  proposal  to  expand  the  Amer- 
ican military  involvement  would  be  an  act  of 
folly  designed  in  the  end  to  create  a  larger, 
more  Inglorious  debacle, 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  south- 
east Asia  has  been  torn  by  military  and  po- 
litical conflict.  First,  there  was  the  Japanese 
invasion  of  World  War  11.  Then  came  nearly 
a  decade  of  struggle  with  the  French  culmin- 
ating in  the  collapse  of  the  French  army  at 
Dienbienphu  in  1954.  The  French  lost  the 
cream  of  their  army  in  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  reestablish  French  control  over  Indochina. 
U.S.  aid  totaling  $2  billion  flnanced  eighty 
percent  of  the  French  war  effort. 

Then  came  the  gradually  deepening  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  ten 
years  after  1954.    American  expenditures  In 


Vietnam,  in  addition  to  $2  billion  In  aid  to 
the  French,  now  approach  $4  billion,  and 
248  American  have  died  trying  to  counsel  and 
assist  the  Vietnamese  forces. 

Yet  we  are  further  away  from  victory  over 
the  guerrilla  forces  in  Vietnam  today  then 
we  were  a  decade  ago.  The  recent  confronta- 
tion of  the  Vietcong  Communist  guerrillas 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  army  at  Bin  Ghla 
was  a  painful,  dramatic  demonstration  that 
the  struggle  is  going  badly  for  our  side.  Gov- 
ernment prestige  was  hurt  seriously  in  that 
battle.  Communist  stock  has  gone  up. 
Concerned  Americans  are  asking,  "What  has 
gone  wrong?"  and  it  seems  a  fair  question. 
In  my  judgment,  the  first  answer  Is  that 
South  Vietnam  is  not  basically  a  military 
problem  but  a  political  one.  Neither  the 
Diem  regime  nor  its  successors  has  won  the 
political  loyalty  and  active  support  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  especially  those 
who  live  outside  town  and  city  limits. 

There  are  rarely  military  answers  to  politi- 
cal dilemma  of  this  nature.  Military  pro- 
posals in  South  Vietnam,  whether  for  spe- 
cial forces,  strategic  hamlets.  Insurgency  pro- 
grams, or  more  suitably-designed  airplanes 
are  not  likely  to  overcome  the  political  weak- 
nesses of  the  existing  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  Even  the  sophisticated  weap- 
ons of  the  nuclear  age  cannot  overrule  the 
basic  precepts  of  successful  government. 

This  is  a  political  problem,  and  it  Is  a 
South  Vietnamese  problem.  The  United 
States  can  accomplish  much  through  foreign 
aid  and  military  support,  but  we  cannot 
create  strong,  effective,  and  popular  national 
leadership  where  that  leadership  either  does 
not  exist  or  does  not  exert  Itself.  That  Is  not 
only  expensive  and  impractical,  it  is  just  plain 
Impossible. 

For  9  years  the  U.S.  helped  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment at  a  cost  of  $8  billion.  Dlem's  rule 
was  marked  by  the  achievement  of  some 
measure  of  economic  stability,  but  prin- 
cipally by  an  increasing  political  disaffection. 
That  disaffection  was  encouraged  by  North 
Vietnam,  but  basically  Dlem's  own  arbitrary 
rule  made  possible  Vietcong  gains.  The  very 
fact  that  Vietcong  strength  was  and  still  Is 
greatest  in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  around 
Saigon — more  than  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  North  Vietnam — Indicates  that  there  is 
basic  popular  support  for  the  guerrillas 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  peasants. 

It  Is  not  Isolationism,  either  of  the  old 
variety  or  the  new,  to  recognize  that  U.S.  ad- 
visers, however  able,  are  simply  no  substitute 
for  a  competent  and  popular  Indigenous  gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  idealism  either;  It  Is 
simply  realism.  Only  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves can  provide  the  leaders  and  the  sus- 
tained support  to  defeat  the  Vietcong.  The 
United  States  can  at  most  only  hold  a  finger 
In  the  dike  vmtil  the  South  Vietnamese  find 
themselves.  Therefore,  even  at  this  11th 
hour,  when  there  Is  mounting  pressure  to 
send  more  U.S.  troops  to  South  Vietnam  and 
enlarge  the  conflict,  we  must  be  hard-headed 
realists. 

Americans  in  Asia  are  basically  aliens,  of  a 
different  race,  religion,  and  culture.  More- 
over, the  Vietnamese  are  nationalistic  and 
race-conscious  in  their  outlook.  As  an  on- 
the-scene  observer  pointed  out,  "If  you  imag- 
ine a  Chinese  sheriff  speaking  Cantonese 
and  trying  to  keep  order  in  Tombstone,  Ariz., 
in  its  heyday,  you  will  begin  to  understand 
the  problem." 

More  American  troops,  In  addition  to  the 
25,000  now  in  South  Vietnam,  would  not 
necessarily  mean  more  success,  because  vic- 
tory in  the  Vietnam  countryside  depends  on 
accurate  intelligence  information,  peasant 
support,  and  quick  action  by  Vietnamese 
troops.  These  factors  cannot  be  controlled 
by  Americans.  They  must  depend  on  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  we  must  recognize 
that  fact. 

The  more  Americans  are  brought  In  to  do 
what  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Viet- 


namese Government,  the  greater  will  be  the 
tendency  of  the  Vietnamese  Government  to 
rely  on  United  States  advisers  rather  than  on 
able  Vietnamese;  the  greater  will  be  the 
prestige  of  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese for  holding  at  bay  not  merely  their 
own  countrjmien  but  also  the  gathered  might 
of  the  United  States;  and,  finally,  the  greater 
will  be  the  grassroots  reaction  against  Amer- 
icans. In  theory,  our  Government  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  South  Vietnamese  bear  pri- 
mary responslbUlty  for  the  war  and  civilian 
policies.  In  practice,  Americans  have  as- 
sumed roles  of  increasing  influence  and  lead- 
ership with  slight  military  gains  but  disturb- 
ing deterioration  on  the  local  political  level. 
I  for  one  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  pol- 
icy, now  gaining  support  in  Washington,  of 
extending  the  war  to  the  north.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  recent  reports  of  American  air 
strikes  In  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

Attacks  on  North  Vietnam  will  not  seri- 
ously weaken  guerrilla  fighters  a  thousand 
miles  away,  flghters  who  depend  for  80  per- 
cent of  their  weapons  on  captured  United 
States  equipment  and  for  food  on  a  sym- 
pathetic local  peasantry.  The  principal  foe 
is  not  the  limited  industrial  capacity  of  North 
Vietnam,  not  the  North  Vietnamese  who  have 
remained  at  home,  nor  even  their  training 
camps  and  trails.  It  Is  the  30,000  Individual 
guerrilla  fighters  from  North  and  South  who 
have  no  trouble  finding  sanctuary  within 
South  Vietnam  or  the  neighboring  states  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Bombing  North  Viet- 
nam is  not  calculated  to  reduce  their  deter- 
mination, but  undoubtedly  it  would  antag- 
onize many  other  Asians  and  could  easily 
lead  to  Increased  Communist  Chinese  In- 
volvement in  the  whole  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula. 

The  only  viable  policy  for  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  Is  negotiation  and  a  po- 
litical settlement.  Until  such  time  as  ne- 
gotiation Is  possible  and  a  settlement  can 
be  devised  which  does  not  surrender  South 
Vietnam  to  communism,  the  United  States 
would  doubtless  not  find  It  feasible  to  with- 
draw. But  the  aim  of  our  current  policy 
must  be  seen  as  a  prelude  to  diplomatic 
settlement  and  not  an  occasion  for  war 
against  North  Vietnam,  or,  even  worse.  Com- 
munist China. 

There  are  many  different  ways  to  approach 
such  a  diplomatic  settlement.  Last  August, 
I  suggested  we  might  take  up  French  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle's  proposal  for  an 
international  conference,  including  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain. 
France,  China,  Malaya,  Thailand,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia. Burma,  Canada,  Poland,  India,  and 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  More  recently, 
Walter  Llppmann  raised  the  possibility  of 
a  Congress  of  Asia.  The  groundwork  for 
any  such  gathering  would  have  to  be  care- 
fully laid  and  therefore,  for  the  present, 
the  first  step  should  probably  be  Informal 
approaches  to  the  Interested  nations  and 
preliminary  private  talks. 

What  are  the  objectives  or  terms  on  which 
we  might  be  willing  to  put  an  end  to  fight- 
ing In  South  Vietnam?  If  mUltary  victory 
is  impossible — as  I  believe  It  Is — we  can 
settle  only  on  the  kind  of  terms  that  would 
be  generally  acceptable  to  North  Vietnam. 
Yet,  equally  clearly,  we  cannot  simply  walk 
out  and  permit  the  Vietcong  to  march  into 
Saigon. 

The  minimum  terms  which  might  be  ac- 
ceptable on  both  sides  would  probably  in- 
clude : 

Closer  association  or  confederation  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam,  not  under 
a  unitary  Communist  government  from  the 
North,  but  with  local  autonomy  for  the 
South  as  well  as  the  North. 

Renewed  trade  and  rail  links  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  which  admittedly 
would  be  most  useful  to  the  North  where 
there  Is  a  pressing  need  for  the  food  grown 
in  the  South. 
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Cooperative  planning  to  benefit  North  and 
South  Vietnam  from  the  Mekong  River  de- 
velopment. For  the  South,  It  would  mean 
primarily  flood  control.  For  the  North,  now 
outside  the  Mekong  watershed.  It  could 
mean  hydroelectric  power  for  Industry. 

Neutralization  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, Including  guarantees  that  foreign 
troops  and  military  advisers  would  grad- 
ually be  eliminated.  Although  this  Is  a 
key  point.  It  would  not  by  any  means  elimi- 
nate all  U.S.  military  forces  from  Asia  nor 
would  it  bar  AID  and  other  civilian  advisers. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  represent  some 
protection  to  North  Vietnam  from  the  north 
as  well  as  the  south. 

Establishment  of  a  United  Nations  pres- 
ence or  unit  in  southeast  Asia  with  the 
right  to  enter  every  country,  to  guarantee 
national  borders,  to  offer  protection  against 
external  aggression,  and.  Insofar  as  possible, 
to  Insure  fair  treatment  of  tribal  and  other 
minorities. 

Would  such  terms  be  acceptable  to  North 
Vietnam?  Why  should  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  settle 
for  even  half  a  loaf  if  he  sees  the  prospect 
for  ultimate  victory  or  thinks  the  United 
States  might  soon  be  ready  to  pull  out 
altogether? 

Actually.  North  Vietnam  cannot  benefit, 
any  more  than  South  Vietnam,  from  a  pro- 
longed conflict;  both  have  much  to  fear  from 
any  spread  of  the  war,  even  subversion  or 
Infiltration.  The  North  Vietnamese  know 
what  happened  to  the  people  and  resources 
of  North  Korea  during  that  war. 

Moreover,  although  Hi  Chi  Mlnh,  of  North 
Vietnam,  is  closely  allied  to  Communist 
China,  the  Vietnamese  have  for  centuries 
regarded  the  Chinese  with  suspicion.  Ob- 
viously, Pelping-s  desire  to  exert  hegemony 
over  Indochina  runs  directlv  contrary  to 
all  Vietnamese  ambitions.  Escalation  of  the 
war  by  the  United  States  would  make  North 
Vletman  Increasingly  dependent  on  China 
and  strengthen,  not  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Influence, 
but,  rather,  Mao  Tse-tung's.  .  In  fact,  apart 
from  China,  no  nation  has  anything  to  gain 
from  a  long  drawn  out  struggle  In  Vietnam. 
Only  China  gains  from  continuing  confusion 
and  weakness  in  Vietnam.  Only  China 
gains.  In  time  and  resources  so  that  it  will 
be  better  able  at  some  future  time  to  exert 
Its  Influence  In  southeast  Asia. 

France,  with  considerable  property  In 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  Is  eager  for 
peace,  putting  economic  stability  ahead  of 
almost  any  political  denouement.  Great 
Britain,  which  has  a  conflict  between  Malay- 
sia and  Indonesia,  has  never  really  endorsed 
U.S.  policy  m  South  Vietnam. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected  to 
give  quiet  support  to  policies  designed  to  pre- 
vent expansion  of  the  fighting  and  to  reduce 
Peiping's  influence  In  southeast  Asia.  In  fact, 
new  links  between  Moscow  and  Hanoi  are 
being  forged  right  now,  both  economic  and 
diplomatic.  Moscow's  influence  could  well  be 
thrown,  as  it  was  in  1954.  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  certainly  Is  not  anxious 
for  broader  commitments  on  the  Asian  main- 
land, but  the  key  element  in  U.S.  thinking  is 
whether  a  negotiated  settlement  would 
merely  pave  the  way  for  a  Communist  take- 
over in  South  Vietnam  or  elsewhere.  To  that 
question  there  can  be  no  simple  answer,  for 
it  would  depend  on  the  abilities  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  form  a  government  with  popu- 
lar support  and  with  the  ability  to  cooperate 
In  some  fields  with  the  North  without  losing 
Its  own  Independence.  To  be  realistic  any 
settlement  In  the  foreseeable  future  will  have 
to  replace  the  present  hostility  between 
North  and  South  with  greater  economic  co- 
operation and  more  political  acceptance 
The  policies  and  directions  that  Vietnam 
takes  will  depend  on  Mie  character  of  the 
leadership  from  Saigon  as  well  as  Hanoi. 
The  United  States  can  help  that  leadership 
in  a  number  of  ways,  but  in  this  nationalistic 


era,  the  United  States  cannot  offer  American 
leadership  or  American  soldiers  as  a  substi- 
tute for  popular  and  effective  government 
from  Saigon. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7,   1965] 
The  One-Wat  Street 
The  wider  war  which  the  United  States  Is 
now  fighting  In  Vietnam  Is.  In  present  cir- 
cumstances, a  one-way  street. 

If  the  present  American  strategy  of  car- 
rying the  war  to  North  Vietnam  works.  Hanoi 
will  cease  training  and  supplying  the  Viet- 
cong  and  will  do  what  it  can— which  may 
not  be  nearly  so  much  as  the  United  States 
hopes— to  call  off  the  guerrillas.  Despite 
what  Washington  keeps  saying,  there  really 
is  a  species  of  civil  war  In  South  Vietnam. 
It  takes  the  now  common  form  of  revolution- 
ary guerrilla  warfare,  which  the  populace 

in  this  case  the  peasantry — either  passively 
accepts  or  actively  aids.  So  even  if  American 
strategy  in  North  Vietnam  is  successful,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam  will  end  their  internal  war 
against  whatever  government  happens  to  be 
installed  In  Saigon. 

But  If  the  strategy  does  not  work,  the 
United  States  will  face  the  necessity  of  esca- 
lating the  war  against  North  Vietnam  still 
further.  To  do  anything  less  would  be  to 
admit  defeat.  / 

Yet  there  is  Inherently  a  tacit  admission 
of  failure  in  this  new  American  strategy.  It 
became  clear  that  the  original  purpose  in 
aiding  South  Vietnam — to  help  establish  an 
Independent,  strong,  viable,  peaceful  coun- 
try—was not  being  fulfilled.  The  situation 
was  deteriorating  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
and  not  Just  because  North  Vietnam  was 
helping  the  Vietcong.  Now  the  United  States 
Is  trying  to  win  in  North  Vietnam  the  war 
that  was  gradually  being  lost  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Both  sides  can  and  do  claim  that  no  new 
policy  is  Involved.  Hanoi  has  been  helping 
the  Vietcong  for  years  and  the  United  States 
has  been  defending  South  Vietnam.  But 
there  has  been  a  change  in  degree  that  is  so 
great  that  it  amounts  to  a  change  in  policy: 
The  war  has  been  escalated.  The  United 
States  has  taken  it  from  the  ground  in  South 
Vietnam  to  the  air  in  North  Vietnam,  as  big 
a  change  as  the  decision  of  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1961  to  put  a  sizable  number  of 
American  military  into  Vietnam.  The  newest 
decision  is  to  step  up  the  war  in  the  belief 
and  hope  that  Hanoi  will  be  forced  into  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  and  that  China  and 
Russia  will  hold  off. 

At  this  point  the  dangers  in  American 
policy  become  evident.  It  is  doubtless  true, 
as  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  argues  in  the  New  Leader, 
that  the  Chinese  are  in  no  position  to  pour 
ground  troops  into  Vietnam  as  they  did  In 
Korea.  But  there  are  other  things  China  can 
do:  and  in  any  event.  Hanoi  would  not  need 
a  Chinese  ground  army.  North  Vietnam  has 
a  well-trained  army  of  about  300,000  men 
which  Is  already  at  hand.  The  Soviet  Union 
could  furnish  arms  and  planes,  along  with 
Russian  "advisers." 

The  more  the  war  is  escalated,  the  greater 
its  political  effects  are  bound  to  be.  Granted 
that  politics  is  an  art  and  not  a  science,  it  is 
still  possible  to  predict  that  the  more  pres- 
sure the  United  States  exerts  on  Hanoi  and 
the  greater  the  danger  of  destruction  to 
North  Vietnam,  the  more  likely  it  becomes 
that  Moscow  will  be  driven  closer  to  Peiping. 
By  the  same  token,  the  promising  detente 
between  Moscow  and  Washington  will  be 
weakened.  If  the  present  American  policy  of 
widening  the  war  and  refusing  to  consider 
negotiations  at  this  time  forces  Moscow  back 
toward  the  East,  Communist  China  will  be 
the  gainer. 

More  and  more  questions  torment  the 
mind.  Is  the  United  States  choosing  the  best 
battleground  for  resisting  Communist  aggres- 
sion?   Can  Just  a  little  escalation  produce  the 


required  results?  Can  escalation  In  fact  h« 
controlled  once  it  has  begiln?  And  how  far 
Is  this  country  prepared  to  pursue  the  011^ 
way  street  In  which  it  is  letting  itself  hi 
trapped?  *         "  °« 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  IQ,  1965, 
A  Negotiation  Is  a  Negotiation 
The  words  were  hardly  out  of  Secretary 
General  Thanfs  mouth  when  the  United 
States  rejected  his  proposal.  He  had  recom 
mended  a  seven-power  conference  on  thp 
Vietnamese  conflict. 

The  State  Department  spokesman  gave  the 
same  old  reply.  "We  still  await  some  indl- 
cation  that  the  aggressors  are  prepared  to 
talk  about  stopping  the  aggression,"  he  said 
adding  that  Washington  would  require  ad 
vance  evidence  that  negotiations  would  pro- 
duce an  agreement  acceptable  to  the  United' 
States  In  Vietnam.  In  other  words  the 
United  States  will  negotiate  if  our  terms  are 
accepted  before  negotiations  begin.  So  whv 
negotiate?  ' 

This  futile  game  of  diplomatic  chess  thus 
remains  In  stalemate  while  the  war  Itself 
escalates.  Yet  all  wars.  Including  the  Viet- 
namese  type,  must  end  in  some  form  of 
parley.  The  questions  are  when  and  how' 
President  Johnson  and  his  chief  advisers  be- 
lieve the  time  is  not  ripe  and  that  present 
circumstances  find  the  United  States— strong 
as  it  Is— In  an  unfavorable  position.  Amer- 
ican policy  therefore  is  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion and  then  consider  negotiation  from  a 
vantage  point  where  terms  can  be  extracted 
to  fit  American  demands. 

On  both  sides  the  game  is  being  played 
as  if  it  can  be  won  or  lost.  In  reality,  there 
can  be  no  "victory"  except  at  a  shatterine 
cost  in  lives  and  treasure. 

President  Kennedy  put  the  problem  ac- 
curately in  a  speech  he  made  on  September 
2,  1963.  "In  the  final  analysis."  he  said  "It 
is  their  (the  South  Vietnamese)  war  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It 
We  can  help  them;  we  can  give  them  equip, 
nient;  we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as 
advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  it-the  people 
of  Vietnam— against  the  Communists." 

President  Johnson,  on  the  contrary  has 
now  changed  this  policy  and  is  trying  to  win 
the  war  with  American  arms  and  American 
forces  on  behalf  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
This  Is  Impossible,  because,  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
said,  "It  Is  their  war"— although  it  is  of 
course  also  true  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  supplying  increasing  help  to  one  side, 
as  the  United  States  is  to  the  other. 

The  conference  that  Secretary  Thant  has 
recommended  may  or  may  not  be  an  answer. 
It  certainly  deserves  a  more  sympathetic  ex- 
ploration than  it  is  getting  from  Washington. 
There  must  be  many  Congressmen  who 
are  unhappy  but  reluctant  to  say  so  and 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  American  people 
who  would  surely  opt  for  negotiation  if  the 
issues— all  the  Issues— were  made  clear  to 
them.  The  American  public  has  not  been 
sufficiently  informed  and  it  cannot  be  until 
President  Johnson  speaks  to  the  Nation. 

No  one  can  ask  that  he  tell  exactly  what 
he  plans  to  do.  or  that  he  divulge  military 
secrets,  or  say  just  what  terms  would  be 
acceptable,  but  when  the  President  does  not 
speak  the  people  lack  leadership.  They  have 
become  confused  while  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict has  become  crucial  and  dangerous 
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THE  OUTRAGE  IN  SELMA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today  received  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents a  forthright  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  brutality  and  lawlessness  per- 
petrated by  so-called  law-enforcement 
officers  in  two  Southern  States.  This  let- 
ter expresses  the  righteous  indignation 
which  all  decent  Americans  must  feel. 


I  also  have  received  a  telegram  ex- 
pressing similar  feelings,  from  four  resi- 
dents of  different  Slfjites.  including 
Alaska.  | 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
George  E.  Fowler's  letter  of  March  9, 
1965,  as  well  as  the  telegram  from  San 
Francisco,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  telegram  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Palmer,  Alaska, 

; .  March  9. 1965. 
Senator  Gruening,  I 

Washington,  D.C.  \ ' 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  don't  want  any 
more  of  my  taxes  spent  to  support  the  States 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  I  don't  want 
my  taxes  to  build  highways  to  beat  Negroes 
on.  I  don't  want  my  taxes  to  build  schools 
to  keep  Negroes  out  of.  I  don't  want  my 
taxes  to  build  dams,  airports,  post  offices, 
powerplants,  harbors,  or  anything  else  in 
those  States  until  every  last  Negro  can  vote 
freely,  without  delay,  or  fear,  or  reprisal. 

Damn  it.  Senator,  I  want  my  Government 
to  stop  this  sickening  treatment  of  my  fellow 
citizens  right  now,  not  tomorrow  or  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now.  and  I  want  you  to  not 
stop  until  those  poor  people  have  full  protec- 
tion of  the  police  and  fuU  protection  from 
the  police. 

Today  I'm  ashamed  to  be  a  white  man. 
I'm  even  ashamed  to  be  an  American. 
Sincerely, 

Oec^Age  "E"  Fowler. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

March  9, 1965. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  hold  these  truths  lid  be  self-evident. 
That  all  men  are  created  eqiial,  even  In  Selma, 
Ala.,  U.S.A.  '• 

Betsy  King  aid  Loonet,  Austin,  Tex.; 
Richard  H.  Ellis,  Salem,  Oreg.;  Rich- 
ard Connolly  Laforge,  Downey,  Calif.; 
Francis  M.  Lottscfblt,  Anchorage. 


SENATOR  BARTLETTS  DEDICATED 
CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  AIR  POLLU- 
TION BY  RADIOACTIVE  FALLOUT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  how 
pure  is  the  air  we  breathe?  How  safe  is 
the  food  we  eat?  Do  we  really  enjoy 
"the  right  to  breathe  air  as  nature  pro- 
vided it,  the  right  of  future  generations 
to  a  healthy  existence?"  as  John  Ken- 
nedy asked  in  his  historical  Jime  10, 
1963,  address  at  American  University,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

These  questions  must  be  answered.  I 
am  very  happy  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett]  who — more  than  any  other  person 
in  the  land — has  pressed  our  Government 
agencies  for  answers  to  these  questions, 
which  are  of  such  vital  concern  to 
mankind. 

Bob  Bartlett  has  spoken  on  these 
questions  many  times.  On  April  4, 1963, 
he  discussed  the  "Danger  in  the  Arctic  as 
Radioactivity  Mounts."    He  said: 

A  grave  and  potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tion exists  In  the  Arctic  regions  of  our  Na- 
tion. American  citizens  of  Eskimo  and  In- 
dian stock  who  live  In  inland  Alaska  rely 
upon  caribou  meat  as  their  principal  food 
stock.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
caribou  are  becoming  increasingly  contami- 
nated with  strontium  90  and  cesium  137. 
This  contamination  cannot  be  of  good  effect, 


and  may  well  be  of  harm  to  these  people  and 
to  their  descendants. 

The  "dangerous  situation"  to  which 
Senator  Bartlett  referred  is  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  Alaskans,  especially  the 
Eskimos,  many  of  whom  hunt  for  the 
meat  they  eat.  The  Arctic  food  chain 
is  simple:  It  links  directly  the  food  of 
the  caribou,  the  lichen,  and  the  Alaskan 
Eskimo,  who  hunts  and  kills  the  caribou 
which  provides  his  principal  food.  Sur- 
vival in  the  Arctic,  never  easy,  should  not 
be  complicated  or  endangered  after  the 
caribou  has  been  killed. 

But  man  is  endangering  his  fellowman 
in  an  unexpected  and  potentially  injuri- 
ous way.  Atomic  fallout  from  past  tests, 
containing  strontium  90  and  cesium  137, 
falls  on  the  lichen-caribou-man  food 
chain  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  Siberia, 
Canada,  Europe,  and  the  United  States. 
The  nuclear  test  ban,  unsigned  by  China 
and  Prance  cannot  stop  the  fallout  from 
atomic  bombs  already  exploded  nor  can 
it  stop  the  atomic  buccaneers  from 
dropping  more. 

No  one  knows  the  true  extent  of  the 
fallout;  but  Bob  Bartlett,  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit,  and  to  our  everlasting 
better  health,  is  persisting  in  his  efforts 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Government  agencies  toward  solving 
the  radioactive  fallout  problem  in  the 
Arctic.  He  is  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Radiological 
Health,  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
because  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  continue 
to  receive  several  times  more  strontium 
90  and  cesium  137  into  their  systems 
than  do  residents  of  other  States.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  in  spite  of  the 
test  ban  treaty,  the  winds  continue  to 
can-y  the  poisons  of  past  tests,  sprin- 
kling them  across  the  Arctic.  Strontium 
90  eventually  is  absorbed  by  the  bones 
of  the  human  body,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly dangerous  to  children.  Concen- 
trated, it  can  cause  leukemia  or  bone 
cancer.  Cesium  137  spreads  throughout 
the  body,  and  can  produce  mutations  of 
the  gene  structui-e,  causing  possible  de- 
formities in  newborn  children. 

Senator  Bartlett  says,  and  I  concur, 
that  any  strontium  90  is  bad,  more  is 
worse,  and  to  deny  the  fact  is  foolish. 
He  correctly  states: 

It  Is  both  foolish  and  inhumane  not  to 
investigate  with  very  great  care  situations 
Involving  continued  substantial  Intake  of 
the  Isotope. 

On  March  4,  Bob  Bartlett  called  for 
"an  immediate  and  substantial  Federal 
research  program  into  the  problems 
caused  by  fallout  in  the  Arctic."  He  has 
pledged  that  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
he  will  work  to  see  that  our  radiological 
health  studies  receive  all  the  funds  and 
all  the  assistance  they  may  require. 

I  share  Bob  Bartlett's  concern;  and 
I  support  his  unremitting  battle  to  learn 
the  facts,  and  to  see  what  more  can  be 
done  thereafter. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  unable 
to  supply  information  as  to  the  total 
exposure  Eskimos  have  received  at  Ana- 
tuvuk  Pass,  in  the  Brooks  Range. 

The  Public  Health  Service  does  not 
know  what  will  be  the  effect  of  continued 


Chinese  testing.    China  is  not  a  signa- 
tory of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  Public  Health  Service  suggests 
that  reindeer  meat,  if  uncontaminated, 
could  be  substituted  for  contaminated 
caribou  meat;  but  Senator  Bartlett  has 
been  advised  that — 

Based  on  the  limited  data  secured  from 
our  expanded  surveillance  of  reindeer  herds, 
our  tentative  Judgment  Is  that  this  measure 
would  not  be  effective,  because  levels  In  rein- 
deer are  comparable  to  those  In  caribou. 

Available  facts,  and  they  are  few,  in- 
dicate that  the  contamination  level  in 
the  Arctic  will  increase.  Many  biolo- 
gists share  the  concern  of  Senator  Bart- 
lett, as  I  do. 

The  fiscal  year  1965  budget  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  includes  $153,000  for 
specific  use  in  Alaska,  for  the  radiation 
surveillance  network  of  air  stations,  pas- 
teurized milk  sampling,  the  institutional 
diet  network  station,  expanded  caribou 
and  reindeer  sampling  programs,  human 
bone  sampling  for  strontium  90,  and 
cesium,  and  additional  analyses  of  native 
diets. 

In  addition,  the  Public  Health  Service 
reports  that  analysis  of  findings  in  the 
Arctic  is  made  at  laboratories  in  Nevada 
and  Washington — for  which  no  financial 
figures  are  available. 

Such  programs  are  a  beginning;  but 
we  must  go  far  beyond  penny  financing 
if  we  are  to  have  the  knowledge  required 
concerning  the  levels  of  contamination 
man  can  experience  and  survive,  and  to 
learn  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  counter- 
act the  exposure  to  radiation  which  con- 
fronts man  and  animal. 

We  have  to  have  the  facts.  With  the 
leadership  of  men  like  Senator  Boa 
Bartlett,  I  am  confident  that  we  shall 
get  these  facts  and  an  adequate  Federal 
program  to  cope  with  the  problems  they 
present. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  winter, 
1964-65,  issue  of  Indian  Truth,  there  is 
a  discussion  of  the  radioactive-fallout 
threat  in  the  Arctic.  I  quote  from  the 
article : 

Senator  Bartlett  Is  right  In  urgently  call- 
ing attention  to  this  situation  and  In  asking, 
"What  does  the  Government  Intend  to  do 
about  the  mounting  ha2ards  in  the  Arctic?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  pollution  research  laboratory  and 
the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center,  both 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Alas- 
ka, will  be  ready  in  a  few  months.  They 
are  both  Federal  projects.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  assist  actively  in  meeting 
this  serious  aspect  of  pollution,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  incidences  of  pollution 
in  the  49th  State. 

ExHiBrr  1 

(From  Indian  Truth  for  the  winter  of 

1964-65) 
Radioactive  Fallout  Threat  to  Eskimos 

Recent  newspaper  reports  and  statements 
by  Senator  Bartlett,  of  Alaska,  in  the  Con- 
gressional  Record   again   call   attention   to 
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the  serious  situation  developing  from  radio- 
active fallout  in  certain  Arctic  regions. 

"Cesium  137,  a  relatively  long-lived  radio- 
active material  produced  in  an  atomic  ex- 
plosion is  one  of  the  major  constituents  of 
fallout  from  atmospheric  weapons  testing. 
Since  the  material  tends  to  concentrate  in 
the  body  muscles,  where  it  can  irradiate  the 
reproductive  organs  with  its  gamma  radia- 
tion, it  poses  a  genetic  hazard." 

Measurements  taken  in  July  of  27  Eskimos 
show  that  the  average  level  of  cesium  137 
in  the  population  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass  has 
reached  1,170  mlcromicrocuries.  a  level  which 
is  substantially  above  a  safe  limit. 

This  situation  in  Anaktuvuk  Pass  is  due  to 
unusual  geographic  and  ecological  factors. 
Its  extreme  northern  latitude  causes  a  high 
rate  of  fallout  from  Russian  testing.  The 
cesiiun  is  absorbed  by  the  lichens.  During 
the  winter  the  caribou  eat  the  lichens.  The 
Eskimos  in  turn  eat  the  caribou  meat.  At 
each  step  there  is  a  concentration  of  the 
cesium. 

Since  1962  the  Commission's  Hanford, 
Wash.,  laboratory  has  continued  to  observe 
the  cesium  levels  in  four  Alaska  villages. 
By  1963  the  levels  reached  a  point  at  Anak- 
tuvuk Pass  where  A.  M.  Parker,  manager  of 
the  Hanford  laboratory,  warned  Congress  that 
the  Government  ought  to  consider  counter- 
measures  to  protect  the  population.  The  lev- 
els measured  July  1964  were  almost  exactly 
double  those  observed  in  July  1963. 

Senator  Bartlet^Is  right  in  urgently  call- 
ing attention  to  this  situation  and  in  asking, 
"What  does  the  Government  intend  to  do 
about  the  mounting  hazards  in  the  Arctic?" 


DISCRIMINATORY  FREIGHT  RATES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
establishment  of  discriminatory  freight 
rates,  disrupting  the  historical  balance 
between  wheat  and  flour  shipping  costs, 
is  threatening  the  flour-milling  industry 
in  the  Middle  West  by  forcing  millers 
to  relocate  plants  near  large  centers  of 
population  and  consumption. 

The  tremendous  disruption  this  can 
cause  to  our  South  Dakota  economy  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  1.800 
elevators  and  mills  in  the  State. 

The  concern  of  South  Dakota  over  the 
situation  is  reflected  in  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  8,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  South  Dakota  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  trans- 
mitted to  me  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate    CoNCtnuiENT    Resolution    8 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
legislation  pertaining  to  national  trans- 
portation problems 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein) : 

Whereas  a  strong,  efficient  transportation 
system  is  essential  to  the  well-being  and 
defense  of  our  Nation;  and  the  economic 
stability  and  growth  of  the  Nation  is  threat- 
ened unless  satisfactory,  long-range  solu- 
tions to  problems  of  competition  and  rates 
can  be  found:  and 

Whereas  regulation  of  freight  rates  by  all 
carriers  engaged  in  commercial  transporta- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est: and  It  is  a  matter  of  national  transporta- 
tion policy  that  all  shippers  should  be  pro- 
tected from  unfair^ate  discrimination,  place 
discrimination,  and  size  discrimination;  and 


Whereas  it  is  desirable  and  practical  to  limit 
the    application    of   the    agricultural    coj^ 
modlty  exemptions  and  provide  the  produce»=-v 
the  unrestricted  right  to  haul  his  own  pro- 
duce to  market:  and 

Whereas  to  meet  nonregulated  competi- 
tion, regulated  carriers  have  disrupted  and 
deviated  from  the  historical  wheat-flour  rate 
parity  and  it  is  further  proposed  to  cease 
regulation  of  rail  rates  on  agricultural  com- 
modities— all  of  which  is  unjustifiable  and 
discriminatory  in  its  effects  on  industry  in 
South  Dakota  and  the  entire  Great  Plains 
area;   and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  and  attention  Is 
directed  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
wheat  flour-milling  Industry  to  the  South 
Dakota  economy  and  as  a  preferred  market 
for  South  Dakota  wheat  producers,  provid- 
ing a  ready  market  for  wheat  grown  in  South 
Dakota  each  year;  and 

Whereas  South  Dakota  produces  the  finest 
hard  milling  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  this 
area  and  more  than  1,800  country  elevators 
and  flour-milling  companies  in  South  Dako- 
ta and  adjacent  thereto  contribute  material- 
ly to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota;  and 

Whereas  it  is  evident  that  a  discriminatory 
differential  In  wheat  and  flour  rates  threat- 
ens the  Great  Plains  area  with  the  loss  and 
relocation  of  the  flour-milling  industry  and 
associated  industries  as  well;  and  such 
changes  would  be  disruptive  of  a  simplified 
rate  structure  adapted  to  the  best  interests 
of  producers,  consumers,  railroads,  and  mill- 
ers; and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  has 
recognized  the  threat  to  Industry  in  South 
Dakota  and  the  Great  Plains  area,  and  has 
appointed  Mr.  Lem  Overpeck.  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  South  Dakota,  as  a  member  of 
a  10-St^te  committee  to  promote  rate  parity 
on  grain  and  grain  products,  prevent  the 
effects  of  deregulation  which  would  be  det- 
rimental to  industry  in  the  wheat  growing 
area  of  our  Nation,  and  preserve  the  flour- 
milling  industry  in  South  Dakota  and  the 
surrounding  States;  and 

Whereas  in  connection  with  the  flour  mill- 
ing industry  as  a  byproduct  and  by  reason 
thereof  there  is  available  and  there  is  pro- 
duced large  amounts  of  livestock  feed  out 
of  the  byproducts  of  said  flour-milling  in- 
dustry, the  loss  of  which  would  Increase  the 
costs  to  livestock  growers  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein).  That  we  respectfully 
submit  that  the  effects  of  deregulation  of 
commodity  traffic  and  the  chaos  which  would 
result  from  this  action  would  cause  a  seri- 
ous dislocation  of  industry  from  the  Great 
Plains  area  and  irreparable  harm  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation:  and  that  we  respectfully 
urge  an5  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  fair 
and  equitable  regulation  of  all  modes  of 
commercial  transportation  and  provide  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  the 
greater  authority  needed  for  full  enforce- 
ment; a'nd  that  such  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  Interests  of 
the  primary  producer;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agric\ilture. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Governors  of  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Nebraska.  Colorado,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  and  to  each 


member  of  the  South  Dakota  delegation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  February  16.  1965. 
Concurred  in  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives February  27. 1965. 

Lem  Overpeck, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Niels  P.  Jensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Charles  Droz, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

Walter  J.  Matson, 

Chief  Clerk. 


NEEDED:    AN  AMERICAN  FREEDOM 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  spoke  of  the  need  to  enact  some- 
thing like  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  so 
that  our  people  working  in  foreign 
relations  might  be  better  prepared  to 
understand  techniques  of  nonmilitary 
aggression  in  its  incipient  stages  when 
appropriate  counteraction  would  more 
effectively  enervate  the  aggressors,  more 
effectively  isolate  them  from  potential 
success. 

Today  I  would  like  to  consider  briefly 
another  function  proposed  for  the  Free- 
dom Academy,  intensive  training  of  for- 
eign nationals.  We  would  bring  serv- 
ants of  friendly  governments  to  this 
country,  persons  asking  for  the  training, 
and  teach  them  how  Communists  and 
other  practitioners  of  nonmilitary  ag- 
gression undercut  independent  govern- 
ments which  they  have  targeted  for  de- 
struction. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Freedom  Academy 
bill,  Messrs.  Case,  Dodd,  Douglas,  Fong, 

HiCKENLOOPER.  LAUSCHE,  MiLLER,  PROUTY, 

Proxmire,  Scott,  Smathers,  and  newly 
joining  us,  Murphy,  besides  myself,  a 
group  broadly  representative  of  the  whole 
Senate,  do  not  intend  that  such  train- 
ing for  foreign  nationals  be  limited  to 
government  employees  only.  We  would 
include  others — journalists,  perhaps,  or 
educators,  civic  leaders,  people  upon 
whom  a  friendly,  nontotalitarian  na- 
tion must  depend  for  the  insightful  and 
wise  leadership  which  is  requisite  for  a 
nation  to  retain  its  independence  in  this 
new  day  of  calculated  disrespect  for  na- 
tional sovereignty  clothed  in  terms  of 
sanctimonious  honor  for  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  Freedom  Academy  bill  proposes 
intensive  research  into  the  methods  of 
nonmilitary  aggression,  into  methods  of 
psychological  warfare  and  all  which  goes 
with  that,  and  concurrent  training  to 
disseminate  findings,  knowledge,  and 
awareness  —  sophistication  —  accumu- 
lating from  this  research. 

The  free  world  needs  such  an  institu- 
tion. Let  me  read  a  letter  symptomatic 
of  the  need.  Addressed  to  a  respected 
Washington  journalist,  whom  I  will  not 
identify,  the  letter  is  signed  by  a  foreign 
citizen  who  Is  studying  in  this  country. 
I  will  not  identify  the  nationality  of 
the  writer,  respecting  his  request. 

The  letter  is  dated  February  15,  1965. 
It  goes: 

Dkar  Mr.  :  I  was  very  much  Im- 
pressed by  yovir  (recently  published  article) 
•  •  • 
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Kven  though  I  could  not  wholly  agree  with 
what  you  say.  I  do  realise  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  fight  communism  la  using 
their  own  methods. 

Here  I  interject  to  say  that  the  Free- 
dom Academy  bill  does  not  propose  to 
jnimic  Communist  violence.  We  propose 
to  study  Communist  methods  to  under- 
stand them  and  to  arm  the  people  upon 
whom  we  depend  for  defense  with  un- 
derstanding to  better  prepare  them  to 
cope  with  the  challenge  we  face. 

Returning  to  the  letter: 

It  is  the  future  of  my  country  •  •  •  that 
compels  me  to  write  this  letter.  What  is 
going  to  happen  if  •  ♦  •  [the  political 
leader]  is  dead?  I  assume  then  the  Com- 
munists will  make  a  break  to  g^  in  power. 
Who  is  going  to  stop  them?  Or  will  it  be 
another  Korea  or  Vietnam?  I  believe  we, 
who  still  believe  in  freedom,  have  to  pre- 
vent •  •  •  [his  country]  from  falling  into 
Communist  hands. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  and  do 
not  have  the  means  how,^o  fight  the  Com- 
munists. I 

I  have  written  to  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development,  but  that  orga- 
nization is  for  Latin  America  only. 

Could  you  please  tell  Efie  how  I  can  Join 
the  Freedom  Academy?    i 

I  am  a  medical  fellow  ih  this  coimtry  and 
I  want  to  return  to  my  country  not  only 
with  the  medical  knowledge,  but  also  how 
to  fight  communism.  I 

This  opinion  of  mine  ^3  shared  by  many 
of  us  who  study  in  your  country. 

I  thank  you  beforehand  and  God  bless  you 

The  journalist  attached  this  note: 
Senator  Mundt,  now  what  can  we  do  with 
a  letter  like  this? 

Right  now  my  journalist  friend  can  do 
nothing  with  the  letter  except  write  more 
articles.  And  about  all  I  can  do  is  talk 
to  the  Senate.  Our  Government  affords 
remarkably  little  in  the  way  of  political 
training  for  this  man.  Probably  at  least 
part  of  the  cost  for  his  medical  train- 
ing is  borne  by  our  Government,  but  we 
refuse  to  recognize  his  coexistent  need 
for  realistic  political  education. 

This  week's  press  supplies  further  cur- 
rent evidence  that  the  need  I  am  dis- 
cussing is  real.  It  exists.  It  is  not  a 
bogey  in  the  mind  of  professional  anti- 
Communists.  It  is  as  real  as  anything  in 
the  political  sphere. 

The  Lloyd  Garrison  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  9,  datelined  Braz- 
zaville, the  Congo  Republic — across  the 
river  from  Leopoldville  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo — is  fully  pertinent. 

Garrison  writes: 

The  youths  came  in  about  20  minutes  after 
midnight.  They  wore  khaki  shorts  and  Chi- 
nese peaked  caps  with  a  red  star  on  a  black 
shield.  [They  were]  •  •  •  recognized  •  •  • 
as  members  of  the  Jeunesse.  the  militant 
arm  of  the  National  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment, the  sole  legal  party  in  this  country, 
the  former  French  Congo. 

One  group  broke  down  the  door  of  the 
home  of  Joseph  Pouabou,  president  of  the 
supreme  court.  The  youths  pummeled 
(him)  Into  submission.  Then  they  beat 
Mrs.  Pouabou  and  her  children  and  dragged 
Mr.  Pouabou  unconscious  to  one  of  three 
waiting  cars. 

[The]  •  •  •  scene  [was]  ♦  •  •  repeated 
at  the  homes  of  (the)  Attorney  Gen- 
eral •  •  •  and  •  •  •  [taie]  director  of  the 
Government's  Information  agency.  Both 
were  found  dead  2  day*  later  •  •  *.  Mr. 
Pouabou  Is  •  •  •  preeiuned  decuL 


The  killings  took  place  the  night  of  Feb- 
rxiary  15  (the  date  of  the  letter  I  read 
earlier). 

They  marked  the  climax  of  a  campaign  to 
seize  total  control  over  the  Government  of 
moderate  Socialists.  One  French  observer 
here  described  the  seizure  of  power  as  "a 
classic  Communist-style  takeover." 

With  guidance  from  Peiplng's  Embassy 
here,  the  radicals  at  first  api>eared  content  to 
play  a  minority  role  in  a  government  that 
the  moderates  hoped  would  reflect  "all 
shades  of  national  opinion." 

But  when  delegates  assembled  to  form  a 
broadly  based  one-party  system,  they  found 
themselves  outmaneuvered  and  outvoted. 

Communists  came  to  dominate  the  party's 
policymaking  body,  formerly  known  as  the 
Political  Bureau  and  as  the  Politburo.  In 
quick  succession,  the  Politburo  decreed  the 
establishment  of  one  trade  tinlon.  one  youth 
group,  one  women's  organization  •   •  •. 

Where  fear  has  not  enforced  conformity, 
money  has  been  dispersed  freely  as  an  added 
incentive.  •   •   *. 

Nowhere  in  West  Africa  today  Is  the  Chi- 
nese presence  so  dominant.  According  to 
one  reliable  French  source,  Peiping's  covm- 
selor  of  the  Embassy  •  •  •  now  sits  in  on  all 
of  the  Politburo's  closed-door  deliberationa. 

A  classic  Communist-style  takeover. 
How  much  better  if  we  could  provide  our 
willing  and  independent  friends  with  xm- 
derstanding  of  what  constitutes  a  classic 
takeover,  what  must  precede  it,  what  the 
tactics  and  techniques  of  takeover  are. 

Garrison's  dispatch  was  continued  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  10 : 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  the  dominant 
diplomatic  force  beyond  this  country's  "sci- 
entific Socialist"  regime.  Many  widely  held 
assumptions  about  how  they  operate  have 
proved  false. 

For  one  thing,  they  are  not  linguists  •  •  •. 

There  Is  no  attempt  to  Uve  simply  or  play 
on  the  image  of  the  austere  revolutionary. 
The  Chinese  •  •  •  occupy  big  villas  and 
drive  chauffered  limousines  •   •  *. 

They  are  never  seen  in  the  open-air  dance 
halls  with  other  diplomats,  who  drink  the 
local  beer,  dance  the  cha  cha,  and  mix  with 
the  Africans.  •  •  • 

Africans  find  it  Impossible  to  strike  up 
friendships  with  the  Chinese. 

Garrison  notes,  too,  that  China  is  quick 
to  provide  well-directed  aid.  For  ex- 
ample, they  have  provided  $20  million 
to  set  up  "Chinese-run  small  industries." 

Excellent  vehicles  for  further  infiltra- 
tion.  He  concludes: 

The  most  Informed  concensus  Is  that  the 
Chinese  will  go  only  as  far  as  Is  necessary 
to  Insure  that  the  regime  continues  to  be 
virulently  anti-Western  and  affords  them  a 
sectire  base  for  subversion  in  the  biggest 
prize  of  all — the  former  Belgian  Congo, 
which  lies  just  across  the  Congo  River. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  by  Lloyd 
Garrison,  "Brazzaville:  Story  of  a  Red 
Takeover,"  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  9,  1965,  and  "Chinese  Aloof  in 
Brazzaville,"  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  10,  1965.  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9,  1965] 

Brazzaville  :  Story  of  Red  Takeover 

(By  Lloyd  Garrison) 

Brazzaville,  the  Congo  Repttblic.  March 
5. — The  youths  came  about  20  minutes  after 
midnight.  They  wore  khaki  shorts  and  Chi- 
nese peaked  caps  with  a  red  star  on  a  black 


shield.    Most  were  armed  with  wooden  staves 
and  empty  quart-size  beer  bottles. 

Awakened  neighbors  easily  recognized 
them  as  members  of  the  Jeunesse,  the  mili- 
tant arm  of  the  National  Revolutionary 
Movement,  the  sole  legal  party  in  this  coim- 
try, the  former  French  Congo. 

One  group- broke  down  the  door  of  the 
home  of  Joseph  Pouabou,  president  of  the 
supreme  coiu't.  The  youths  purameled  Mr. 
Pouabou  into  submission.  Then  they  beat 
Mrs.  Pouabou  and  her  children  and  dragged 
Mr.  Pouabou  vmconscious  to  one  of  three 
waiting  cars. 

The  scene  was  repeated  at  the  homes  of 
Attorney  General  Lazar  Matsocota  and 
Anselme  Massouemi.  director  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's Information  agency.  Both  were 
found  dead  2  days  later  beside  the  Congo 
River.  Mr.  Pouabou  is  still  missing  and 
presumed  dead. 

The  killings  took  place  the  night  of  Febru- 
ary 15.  To  experienced  diplomats  here  they 
marked  the  climax  of  a  campaign  by  the 
pro-Peiping  African  Communists  to  seize 
total  control  over  the  Government  of  mod- 
erate Socialists  who  ousted  Abb6  Fulbert 
Youlou's  corrupt  and  discredited  regime  2 
years  ago. 

One  French  observer  described  the  seizure 
of  power  as  "a  classic  Communist-style  take- 
over." 

With  guidance  from  Peiplng's  Embassy 
here,  the  radicals  at  first  appeared  content 
to  play  a  minority  role  in  a  government 
that  the  moderates  hoped  would  refiect  all 
shades  of  national  opinion. 

But  when  delegates  tissembled  to  form  a 
broadly  based  one-party  system,  they  found 
themselves  outmaneuvered  and  outvoted. 

Communists  came  to  dominate  the  party's 
policymaking  body,  formerly  known  as  the 
Political  Bureau  and  as  the  Politburo.  In 
quick  succession,  the  Politburo  decreed  the 
establishment  of  one  trade  union,  one  youth 
group,  one  women's  organization. 

Only  the  Boy  Scouts  have  yet  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  party  fabric.  _ 

Some  prominent  moderates,  such  as  Paul 
Kaya.  former  Minister  of  the  Economy,  have 
slipped  across  the  border  into  exUe.  Others 
have  been  retained  in  the  civil  service,  where 
they  do  the  Government's  bidding  In  politi- 
cal silence. 

Under  threat  of  reprisal  If  they  don't  com- 
ply, several  Congolese  in  private  occupation* 
have  been  "persuaded"  to  fill  key  second- 
echelon  posts. 

Where  fear  has  not  enforced  conformity, 
money  has  been  dispersed  freely  as  an  added 
incentive. 

The  Government  still  maintains  a  facade 
of  moderation.  President  Alphonse  Debat.  a 
mildly  leftist  former  schoolteacher  who 
holds  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  occasion- 
ally balances  the  Communists'  anti-Western 
tirades  with  warm  references  to  President  de 
Gaulle  and  French  aid. 

But  he  and  Premier  Pascal  Lissouba  are 
powerless  to  initiate  even  the  smallest  deci- 
sion without  the  rubber-stamp  approval  of 
the  10-man  Politburo. 

Nowhere  In  West  Africa  today  is  the  Chi- 
nese presence  so  dominant.  According  to 
one  reliable  French  source.  Peiplng's  coun- 
selor of  the  embassy.  Col.  Kan  Mai,  now  site 
in  on  all  of  the  Politbtiro's  closed-door 
deliberations. 


[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  10.  1965] 
Chinese   Aloof   in   Brazzaville — Score   Bio 
Success    Despite    Limited    African    Con- 
tacts 

(By  Lloyd  Garrison) 

Brazzaville,  Congo  Republic,  March  5. — 
Peiplng's  diplomatic  style  has  many  Western 
observers  wondering  why  the  Chinese  have 
been  so  startUngly  successful  In  this  former 
French  colony. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  the  dominant 
diplomatic     force     behind     this     country's 
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scientific     Socialist    regime.    Many     widely         The  family   of  Julian  Jimenez  Ochoa.   a  tabulation  will  supply  the  Information  whirh 

held  assumptions  about  how  they  operate     young  Peruvian  who  went  to  Cuba  for  guer-  Senator  Morse  requested  the  committee  t^ 

have  proved  false.                                                      rllla  training,  has  been  notified  unofficially  furnish  him. 

For  one  thing,  they  are  not  linguists,  at     of  his  death  in  battle  in  Vietnam.  Sincerely  yours 

least  In  French,  for  there  are  many  Inter-         The  report   of   Jimenez'   death  was   con-  Daniel  J  Geart 

preters  attached  to  their  Embassy.    Neither     talned  in  a  letter  purported  to  come  from  Accounting  Officer  for  the  Architect  ot 

the    Ambassador,    Chou    Chluyen,    nor    his     other  young  Peruvians  who  were  serving  with  the  Capitol. 
principal  aide.  Col.  Kan  Mai,  speaks  French,     the  Reds  in  South  Vietnam. 

In    their    propaganda    the    Chinese    have  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  won- 

striven  to  project  themselves  as  the  purest        One  must   wonder   what  the   future  derful  cooperation  I  have  received  from 

and  most  down-to-earth  Marxists  whose  skin    holds  for  these  young  Latin  American  Mr.  Alexander  chief  counsel  of  the  Com 

color  should  make  them  the  Africans'  natural     fighters  for  communism.   They  wiU  likely  mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 

^  i,^"    ^       .                                                     utilize  these  skills  in  their  homelands,  also  from  Mr  Gearv   accounting  nm^a,^ 

ary  The  Chinese  dress  In  Western  style,  America  Will  have  timely  opportunity  to  I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the  en- 
occupy  big  vuias.  and  drive  chauffered  limou-  Prepare  themselves  for  confrontation  tire  tabulation  be  printed  at  this  point 
sines.                                                               with  experienced  guerrillas.  in  the  Record. 

They  are  hardly  outgoing.    None  indulge        But  although  techniques  of  takeover  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 

in  comradely  back  slapping  and  joke  swap-    are  diverse,  as  with  all  else  in  human  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

ping  with  the  Africans  the  way  the  Russians     relations,  there  must  be  identifiable  pat-  Record,  as  follows: 
do.    They   are   never   seen   In   the   open-air     terns  in  them 

dance  halls  with  other  diplomats,  who  drink         ,,,      u      i!^  -^      *  .r    ^.v.  Tabulation  of  Hourly  Rates  of  Pat  of 

the  local  beer,  dance  the  cha  cha.  and  mix          "'^  snould  identify  these  patterns  and  Senate  Restaurant  Employees 

with  the  Africans.                                                   lay  them  open  to  full  comprehension.  a  decision  of  the  Comptrbller  General  of 

BRING  THEIR  OWN  SERVANTS                          Morc  important,  we  should  make  this  the  united  states  held  that  employees  of  the 

Unlike  almost  all  the  other  diplomats,  the     knowledge  available  to  persons  who  can  restaurants   were   employees  of  the  United 

Chinese  employ  no  African  servants  and  have     "^e    it    to    defend    their    own   countries'  S^^*^  '"  Tf J^^* '^1\?  ^''^^^^  ^°'*  ''°*  ^'^^ 

brought  their  own  cooks,  launderesses  and     sovereignty  and.  in  so  doing,  to  contri-  Plojees  of   the   Architect,   therefore   Senate 

even  gardeners.                                                          bute  to  our  own  defense.  restaurant    employees  are    compensated  at 

Africans  find  It   Impossible  to   strike   up         We  have  here  a  mutual  interest  l^  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 

friendships  with  the  Chinese.    All  members                                                                                             U , .  .           .     ^t..     ^  ,.   , 

of  the  stLn  are  required  to  travel  in  pairs                             „f°'^^''  ?h  '  ^J^°^  \^  *^»!  tabulation 

even  when  going  for  a  haircut.                                   pay   SPAT  F  OF  Triv/fT>T r^vrrirc   r^-^  Jf  computed  on  the  actual  number  of  hours 

Why  the  success  of  the  Chinese?                             ^^^  22i^^S^J^^^^^^  °^  J    h^  P  ^  ^"'""^^Z"!  ^T°^  '^^^'^  ''°  "" 

Western  officials  agree  on  two  points.                                SENATE  RESTAURANT  duction  for  absence  without  pay  occurs. 

First,  they  stress  the  fact  that  the  radicals         Mr  MORSE     Mr  PrP^iHpnt   fnr  co«,o  ^"  employees  receive  meals  In  addition  to 

in  power  here  had  lonK  been  warmlv  dls-  ^.  ^^^  •^^«^^-    Mr.  President,  for  some  monetary     compensation.       Full-time    em- 

^.ed  toward  the  Chines!  ^^^^  employees  of  the  Senate  working  in  ployees  receiving  two  meals  and  part-time 

"Of  course   the  Chinese  have  been  clever  "  ^^^^te,  restaurants  have  conferred  with  employees  one  meal  a  day.    Many  employees 
one  Western' observer  said.     "But  the  table  Pf  about  their  pay  scale.    I  have  sought  flf°  receive   gratuities   or  tips  which  con- 
was  already  set  for  them  when  they  arrived,  information  from  the  Senate  Committee  ^^^^ute  substantially  to  their  earnings, 
and  all  they  had  to  do  was  sit  down  and  eat  on  Rules  and  Administration  with  regard  Effective 
and  mind  their  manners."  tO  some  of  the  problems  that  they  raised.  Job  title:                                            hourly  rate 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  Chinese  work  I  sought  first,  as  I  always  do.  in  connec-         Cook $2  27 

incredibly  hard.  tion   with   any  complaint,   to    ascertain         Night  baker 2.19 

Prom   a  handful,   the  Embassy  staff  has  the  facts.     The  first  thing  I  needed  to         Boiler  cook 2.02 

grown  nearly  to  50  officials,  each  a  specialist  know  was  the  facts  about  thp  nav  <;rn1p         Short  order  cook 2.00 

assigned  to  work  closely  with  a  ministry  or  Tn   tHo  cLif  1  ^i^  f   ,         <^  ^ne  pay  scale  Baker..                                                       1  96 

organization,    ranging   from    agriculture   to  '''J'^^  ^.^""f^  restaurants.     So  I  made         second  cook     .  1I3 

children's  groups.  ^  request  of  my  very  able  counsel.  Mi'.        steward  '    i67 

swirroFFTaiTOHELP  Richard  judd  of  the  District  of  coium-     Head  waiter ::::::::::::::::  i.ea 

r!«Tr,r,nr«H  ,.,)+v,  r^fY.^,.  r-,,rv,r„„.,i=t  «*»♦«  "^^   Committee,  of   which  I  have  the        Cashier  (full  time) 1.56 

C^TLtaZfTL  ^SnTaid  r^"^^^  °^  ^^^^  f  ^^"^*^^^-     I  «P^-k  °f        -f  ?H  r^--- '■  '' 

First  came  a  $5  million  loan  to  help  bal-  ^"^  ^^  ^^  counsel;  he  is  counsel  for  the         Assistant  baker 1.43 

ance  last  year's  budget.    Recently  the  Gov-  entire  committee,  but  the  chairman  of         Senior  salad  girl.. __ 1.43 

emment  has  accepted  a  $20  million  loan  for  the  committee  has  made  him  available        r7.^f  ('f"u\T"\ MJ 

setting    up    Chinese-run    small    industries,  to  me  for  the  work  of  my  subcommittees,         RpiiVf  Jsh  L        ' ]Vr 

Each  loan  is  interest  free,  with  10  years'  grace  particularly  the  work  of  my  subcommit-        Stock  clerk       i'  II 

"""i^rcTfrTT  ,      y.       n   ^       .u     .n,  tee  which  deals  With  law  enforcement.        Grin  girl  .\\\\\\"::::::::-" "    1  31 

. JSm!nt  fn^fln^'lM^  offer^  an  $8  mill  on  public  welfare,  and  educational  problems        Salad  |iri .i::::::    1  25 

L^es71Sy TonT^Sr%ritige  ?rX^^  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    I  asked  that         Pantry  girl 1.23 

a  I'^r^^SteraL^a^ydSltriJdSha^  able  counsel,  Mr.  Richard  E.  Judd,  if  he        ^rSt^'Scw' III 

the  Americans  turned  down  as  economically  would  proceed  to  obtain  for  me  informa-         of^w^* „„*„„,,; l'  ?« 

unfeasible.  tion  from  the  committee  on  Rules  and        S  he,oe?    ^       "" ""       19 

What  are  Peiplng's  objectives?  Administration  and   also  from  the  ac-        Telautograph' reader  "'    1  14 

Most  Western  experts  doubt  that  the  Chi-  counting  officer  for  the  Architect  of  the  Counter  girl  (full  time)^                          1  13 

nese  want  to  replace  the  French  here  com-  Capitol  dealing  with  the  pay  scales  of  Bus  girl  (full  time)                                1'  13 

pletely.    The  Congo  is  a  poor  small  country,  certain  employees  in  Senate  restaurants  Counter  girl  (part  time) 1. 13 

Z'  an^d^uTg^t^'s^bSs  w^an'rov?  IZ  ...^f  «^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  3.  1965.  Mr.  Dan-         IZSlL'''^'  *""^^ l'  \l 

tremely  expensive.  ^^^1  J.   Geary,   accounting   officer   to   the         Pantrrbo'v' }'o7 

The  most  Informed  consensus  Is  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  wrote  in  reply  General  utUlty                                          102 

Chinese  will  go  only  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  to  Mr.  Hugh  Q.  Alexander,  chief  counsel  Dish  washer...!!!""""            !"     1.  02 

insure  that  the  regime  continues  to  be  vlru-  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis-  Pot  washer..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!            '     i.  02 

lently  anti-Western  and  affords  them  a  se-  tration,  the  following  letter:  Butcher  helper!.!!!!!                !            1  02 

cure  base  for  subversion  in  the  biggest  prize  m.„^x,  o   ,q«k  Walter  (full  time) .     '"     l.OO 

of  all— the  former  Belgian  Congo,  which  lies  Hon  Hugh  Q  Alexander  Waiter  (part  time) !..     1.00 

just  across  the  Congo  River.  J;^',^  ,^       °,™' 

,,       ,„,,^^       „  (^f^ief  Counsel.  Cornniittee  on  Rules  and  Ad-  Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 

Mr.   MUNDT.     Mr.   President,    tech-            ministration.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  discuss  some  of  the  information  set  forth 

niques  of  takeover  appear  quite  diverse.        _  in  the  tabulation  concerning  thP  hourly 

For  example,  I  read  from  a  recent  United        ,Pf^  ^-  Aij^xandeb:  i  am  enclosing  here-  ratS  of  pay  o^^natl  Sovles     S 

Prp<w  Tnt.Prnnrinnnl  Hicnatrh  •  ^^^^  »  tabulation  of  hourly  rates  of  Senate  ,     01   pay  01   c^naie  employees.     An 

fress  international  dispatch.  restaurant  employees.   This  includes  all  em-  explanatory  introduction  to  the  tabula- 

PuNO,  Peru.  February  26.— A  report  pub-  ployees  who  are  employed  on  a   tlmeclock  tion  reads  as  follows : 

••vX'l.t^efrt'*??«^iL*H  ^n^'r^th  ^^"''fl  American  basis,  but  excludes  administrative  and  man-  A  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 

thf  rnmmf,.,«t  J?H         S?  .1  .n  f  ^^""^  °''  ^^^'^^^  personnel.    As  a  result  of  my  conver-  the  United  States  held  that  employees  of  the 

the  Communist  side  In  South  Vietnam.  sation  with  Mr.  Richard  Judd.  I  believe  this  restaurants   were  employees  of   thV  United 
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states  in  the  legislative  branch,  and  not 
employees  of  the  Architect.  Therefore.  Sen- 
ate restaurant  employees  are  compensated  at 
annual  rates  under  the  provisions  of  5  United 
States  Code  84.  The  hourly  rates  as  shown 
m  this  tabulation  are  computed  on  the  actual 
number  of  hours  worked  in  a  normal  pay  pe- 
riod when  no  reduction  for  absence  without 
pay  occurs. 

All  employees  receive  m«als  in  addition  to 
monetary  compensation.  Full-time  employ- 
ees receive  two  meals,  and  per  diem  employees 
one  meal  a  day.  Many  employees  also  re- 
ceive gratuities  or  tips  which  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  their  earnlngp. 

I  say  good  naturedly  that  conversations 
with  Senate  restaurant  employees  seem 
to  indicate  that  Senators  are  not  the 
best  tippers  in  the  world.  They  may  be 
the  best  tipsters,  but  not  the  best  tippers, 
because  if  the  restaurant  employees  were 
dependent  upon  any  substantial  enlarge- 
ment of  their  weekly  take-home  pay 
from  the  tips  they  receive,  they  would 
not  fare  as  well  as  waiters  working  in 
downtown  restaurants.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  very  few  restaurant  em- 
ployees receive  any  tips  at  all. 

For  some  time  now  Congress  has 
underwritten  a  national  minimum  wage 
policy  providing  for  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.25  an  hour.  I  do  not  think  we  can, 
with  good  grace,  pay  Senate  employees 
less  than  $1.25  an  hour.  Yet  that  is 
what  we  are  doing.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  being  done  else- 
where in  the  Senate. 

I  am  pursuing  this  subject  and  shall 
continue  to  pursue  it.  because  obviously 
it  is  not  the  last  comment  I  shall  make 
on  it,  for  this  condition  will  call  for  some 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  as  well  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Once  we 
can  have  answered  the  questions  I  wish 
to  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  if  they  will  favor  me 
with  their  answers  based  upon  the  re- 
search that  I  hope  they  will  assign  to 
appropriate  staff  members,  we  shall  then 
be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss  this 
problem,  because  we  shall  then  have 
more  of  the  facts. 

The  tabulation  shows  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  is  paid  to 
the  salad  girl.  The  jotf  classification  be- 
fore that,  starting  with  cook,  is  $2.27 
an  hour,  which  I  am  advised  is  below  the 
pay  received  by  a  cook  employed  in  any 
so-called  medium -class  restaurant  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  aaid  is  considerably 
below  the  pay  of  cooks  in  what  are  con- 
sidered first-class  or  top-quality  restau- 
rants. 

The  night  baker  receives  $2.19  an  hour. 
I  shall  ask  my  able  counsel,  Mr.  Judd  to 
prepare  an  exhibit,  foy  future  reference, 
comparing  the  $2.19  an  hour  with  the 
pay  that  is  received  by  night  bakers  in 
comparable  eating  establishments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  should  make 
any  comment  today,  since  we  do  not  have 
all  this  material  available  and  cannot 
get  all  of  it  for  some  time.  I  am  always 
a  hopeful  person.  I  am  always  hopeful 
that  a  public  disclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion as  I  shall  disclose  this  afternoon 
might  possibly  result  in  some  wage  nego- 
tiations between  the  U.S.  Senate,  through 
its  representatives  who  have  charge  of 
the  restaurants  of  the  Senate,  and  the 


employees.  If  ever  there  was  a  place 
where  some  needed  labor  negotiations 
should  take  place,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  this  is  a  good  place  to  start.  It  is 
probably  a  good  illustration  of  how  de- 
sirable it  is  that  the  Senate  move  into 
the  modern  era  in  labor  relations  vis-a- 
vis the  Government  and  underpaid  Gov- 
ernment workers. 

As  one  who  represented  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  first  arbitration  case  be- 
tween the  Government  and  a  labor  un- 
ion, back  in  1942,  I  believed  long  before 
that  that  the  Government  ought  to  be 
willing  to  negotiate  at  least  the  bread 
and  butter  costs  of  dedicated  public  ser- 
vants, who  work  for  the  Government  in 
what  many  may  think  to  be  rather  me- 
nial job  classifications.  But  they  are  job 
classifications  of  great  dignity  and  abil- 
ity, for  the  most  part,  with  culturally 
dignified  American  citizens. 

I  respectfully  say  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  better  "break  in  their  bread," 
so  to  speak.  They  are  entitled  to  better 
pay.  In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  justify 
seeking  to  capitalize  on  the  prestige  of 
Government  employees  by  paying  them 
wages  that  are  not  fair  and  adequate. 
We  do  capitalize  on  that  prestige.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  forget  that.  We  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  many  people  puff 
up  their  chests  and  expand  them  a  little 
when  someone  asks.  "Whom  do  you  work 
for?"  and  the  reply  is,  "I  work  for  the 
U.S.  Senate."  But  that  does  not  buy 
bread  for  them.  We  ought  tQ  be  proud 
to  have  them  working  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate without  having  them  in  any  way 
subsidize  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  well  knows,  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  it  is  illegal  for  Govern- 
ment employees  to  strike. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  did  not  vote  for  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  know  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  did  not  vote  for  it. 
I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  then, 
so  I  could  not  vote  on  the  bill  one  way  or 
the  other.    In  most  instances.  Govern- 
ment employees  are  well  paid.    And  they 
have  some  choice  about  the  matter.    But 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  at  which  the 
Government  is  competing  with  the  or- 
dinary sweatshop,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  amend  that  law  so  that  the 
restaurant  employees  could  go  on  strike. 
My  guess  is  that  that  would  help  to  cor- 
rect a  somewhat  unfortunate  situation. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  assure 
my  friend  that  they  should  not  have  to 
go  on  strike.    I  do  not  think  they  will 
ever  have  to  go  on  strike  once  such  in- 
formation as  I  propose  to  make  available 
here  this  afternoon,  and  in  the  future, 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.    I  have  a  hunch 
that  my  raising  this  problem  this  after- 
noon and  presenting  the  information  I 
shall  present  may  very  well  cause  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration,    "Please     do     something 
about  this  one,  for  that  fellow  Wayne 
Morse  will  never  keep  still  if  you  don't." 


I  assiire  Senators  that  that  will  be  true, 
speaking  jocularly. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  it  is  true  that  it  provides 
that     Goverrmient     employees     carmot 
strike.     Government  employees,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  given  a  much  stronger 
guarantee    for   real   effective   collective 
bargaining,  including  grievance  proce- 
dure, whereby  they  can  bring  grievances 
against  the  Government  when  they  find 
that  working  conditions  and  wages  are 
unfair.    Also,  I  would  go  this  far  now. 
Included    in    the    grievance    procedure 
there  ought  to  be  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  both  the  Government  and  the 
Government  employees  to  include  vol- 
untary arbitration  of  their  differences. 
When  the  Government,  acting  in  a 
proprietary  interest,  operates  a  restau- 
rant or  participates  in  many  other  pro- 
prietary interests,  we  get  it  on  a  much 
larger  scale.    This  is  true  in  coimection 
with  some  of  these  very  important  public 
utility  operations,-  such  as  the  Bormeville 
Administration  in  my  State.    It  has  been 
a  long  hard  pull  in  these  Govermnent 
agencies  to  get  them  to  recognize  that 
the  Government  has  no  moral  right,  and 
it  should  not  be  given  the  legal  right  to 
refuse    to    bargain    simply    by    saying, 
"These  are  the  orders.    We  are  not  going 
to  bargain  with  you.    We  are  not  going 
to  set  up  any  grievance  procedure.    We 
are  not  going  to  arbitrate  with  you." 
Yet,  we  use  other  enforcement  instru- 
mentaUties  by  way  of  law  upon  private 
utilities  and  the  private  segment  of  the 
economy,  in  connection  with  their  legal 
operation,  to  bargain  and  sigree  to  fair 
grievance  machinery. 

I  am  not  talking  about  policemen.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  class  of  cases 
that  all  of  us  who  have  worked  in  the 
field  of  labor  law  know  is  surrounded 
with  certain  exceptional  circumstances 
that  make  it,  from  the  standpoint  of 
security,  desirable  to  provide  for  more 
restrictions.  Even  there  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  maximum  of  economic 
intercourse  of  labor  relations  between 
the  employee  and  Goverrmient  that  is 
possible.  But  certainly  when  we  are 
deaUng  with  restaurant  employees,  we 
cannot  justify,  in  my  judgment,  not 
having  negotiations,  grievance  machin- 
ery, and  provision  for  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN    in    the    chair).    The    Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  recall  one  time  when  the  late 
Senator  Hennings,  of  Missouri,  pointed 
out  that  on  occasion  they  used  to  keep 
Graham  crackers  and  some  cream  on  the 
table,  all  of  which  was  free.  I  recall  the 
Senator  telling  the  story  of  a  Senator,  or, 
perhaps  more  than  one,  when  Mr.  Hen- 
nings was  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, coming  to  the  dining  table,  pick- 
ing up  some  Graham  crackers  in  his 
fist,  pouring  some  cream  on  them,  and 
eating  them.  When  the  check  would 
come,  the  tab  was  zero.  The  Senator 
would  then  proceed  to  write  a  5-cent  tip 
oA  the  ticket  for  the  woman.    Compared 
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to  the  price  on  the  check,  that  was  per- 
haps a  1,000-percent  tip. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  going 
back  to  the  day  employment  cook  with  a 
wage  of  $2.02  an  hour,  and  without  re- 
peating each  job  classification,  I  make  a 
blanket  observation.  I  shall  either  sup- 
port it  or  modify  it  when  my  counsel, 
Mr.  Judd  supplies  me  with  the  tabula- 
tion later.  But  the  preliminary  in- 
quiries seem  to  bear  out  my  general 
statement  that  all  the  job  classifications 
with  the  wage  rates  that  I  announce  are 
somewhat  lower  than  job  classifications 
in  private  and  commercial  restaurants 
downtown. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  Senate  we  have 
supported  labor  legislation  providing  that 
prevailing  wage  rates  must  be  paid,  for 
example,  on  Government  contracts.  In 
every  labor  arbitration  in  which  I  was 
ever  involved,  and  there  were  scores  of 
them,  invariably  we  got  to  the  issue  of 
prevailing  wage  rates  for  like  or  similar 
employment  In  the  employment  area.  I 
therefore  mention  this  factor  as  I  discuss 
these  wage  rates,  because  my  prelimi- 
nary information  is  that  the  wage  rates 
are  somewhat  below  the  wage  rates  for 
comparable  jobs  prevailing  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  labor  area. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  very  well  knows  that 
many  of  the  waiters  in  the  restaurants 
have  jobs  on  the  side.  They  have  to  have 
two  jobs  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  a  section  in  my 
speech  which  comments  on  that.  It  is 
very  interesting  that  we  have  already  re- 
ceived some  comments  from  those  in  em- 
ploying positions  here  in  the  Capitol, 
pointing  that  out  as  justification  for 
their  low  wage  rates. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see 
them  in  a  real  collective-bargaining  con- 
ference in  which  it  was  said,  "You  must 
take  a  lower  rate;  then  you  can  moon- 
light and  work  another  6  hours  some- 
where." 

Although  I  seem  to  be  very  good  na- 
tured  about  it,  I  am  sad  about  it.  After 
all,  fallacious  arguments  sometimes  are 
funny. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  present  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  [  Mr. 
McNamara].  No  one  in  this  body  could 
be  more  fascinated  with  the  discussion 
I  am  giving  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
The  Senator  has  not  heard  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks.  I  want  to  say  to  him 
that  I  am  pointing  out  some  of  the  facts 
of  the  low  standard  of  pay  in  the  Senate 
restaurants,  with  which  we  are  not  too 
familiar  and  are  only  indirectly  respon- 
sible for.  I  have  hopes.  In  fact,  perhaps 
merely  raising  the  problem  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  will  result  in  some  change  in 
these  wage  scales. 

I  have  been  going  down  the  list  of  an 
exhibit  furnished  me,  showing  the  wage 
scales  for  certain  job  classifications 
which  I  am  informed  are  somewhat  be- 
low the  going  rates  of  pay  in  comparable 
commercial  restaurants  in  this  area. 

I  am  having  a  counsel  of  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  Mr. 
Judd,  prepare  an  exhibit  that  I  can  in- 
troduce in  my  second  speech  on  this 
subject.    This  speech  will  be  the  start 


of  a  series  of  speeches  on  this  matter 
if  some  corrective  action  is  not  taken  by 
the  Senate. 

All  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  we  do  a 
little  bargaining  with  these  free  men 
and  women  to  see  if  we  cannot  correct 
v;hat  I  am  afraid  the  facts  will  show  are 
inequities. 

The  argument  has  already  been  made 
that  a  few  employees  get  tips  in  connec- 
tion with  their  job.  I  suggest  that  Sena- 
tors may  be  good  tipsters,  but  they  are 
not  good  tippers,  by  and  large. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  making  this  speech  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  employees  in  the 
restaurant.  I  wish  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  recognize  that 
if  the  Senate  goes  out  of  session  early 
in  the  year,  their  salaries  stop  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  to  some  extent. 
Not  all  Senate  employees  lose  their  jobs 
because  there  are  Senate  employees  to 
be  fed  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
and  vacations  must  be  taken. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Their  salaries  are 
quite  low.  In  addition,  the  jobs  are  more 
or  less  part  time, 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  started  to  say  that 
some  arguments  have  been  presented  to 
me,  in  good  faith,  by  some  individuals, 
to  the  effect  that  "Senator,  all  the  jobs 
do  not  last  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  ses- 
sion." My  question  is,  "Do  you  think 
they  ought  to  have  low  wages  because  of 
that?" 

The  fact  that  some  of  them  are  part- 
time  employees  who  are  available  should 
cause  them  to  receive  more  pay  than 
the  going  rate  in  the  area,  rather  than 
less. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  Senator.  They  are  performing 
a  great  service. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  fond  of  and 
have  great  admiration  for  the  super- 
visors. They  are  dedicated,  too.  But, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  have  never 
had  to  participate  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  real  bargaining  negoti- 
ations that  the  owner  of  a  restaurant 
downtown  has  to  participate  in.  Talk 
to  owners  of  restaurants  downtown 
who  employ  part-time  employees.  The 
unions  recognize  that  they  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  because  they  have  no 
guarantee  that  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  some  of  these  moonlight  jobs  that 
we  hear  about. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  it  true  that 
when  they  are  hired  for  the  banquet 
business,  if  I  may  call  it  that,  they  are 
paid  beyond  the  normal  scales  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  part  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  Of  course.  Sen- 
ators have  done  that.  Mrs.  Morse  and 
I  have  done  it  many  times.  We  have 
hired  one  of  these  Senate  restaurant 
waiters,  to  take  charge  of  serving  or 
cooking  a  dinner  in  our  home  for  a 
party  group.  We  are  delighted  to  do  it. 
But  they  get  much  more  for  that  work 
than  they  do  working  in  the  Senate 
restaurant. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned tips.  The  volume  of  business  done 
in  the  Senate  restaurant  is  a  minor  op- 
eration. It  is  practically  a  one-meal  op. 
eration.  Most  of  the  day  they  stand 
around.  No  matter  what  the  tips  are 
the  tips  cannot  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  eat,  on  an  average, 
three  or  four  breakfasts  a  week  in  the 
Senate  restaurant  when  we  are  in  ses- 
sion. I  start  my  breakfast  at  8  o'clock 
with  constituents  from  home  who  have 
problems  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  best  time  to  talk  with  them  is  early 
In  the  morning.  I  often  have  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant  or  Mrs.  Morse  with 
me.  We  have  the  schedule  for  the  day 
outlined.  By  the  time  breakfast  is  over, 
my  administrative  assistant  takes  them 
to  the  office  and  makes  appointments 
with  whatever  officials  are  necessary,  and 
they  are  on  their  way  at  9  o'clock  Then 
I  am  engaged  in  handling  mail  until  the 
committees  meet  at  10  o'clock. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  understatement 
to  say  that  from  8  o'clock  In  the  morning 
to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Senate 
restaurant  there  are  even  more  than 
10  people,  at  the  most,  and  very  often  no 
one  is  there  but  the  4  or  5  at  my  table 
and  1  or  2  or  3  other  Senators. 

Of  course.  If  those  employees  are  going 
to  rely  on  tips  for  breakfast,  they  are 
not  going  to  take  home  very  much  pay. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  again  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
efforts.  I  assure  him  I  share  his  thinking 
in  the  matter,  particularly  as  regards 
tips.  The  volume  of  business  is  not 
there  to  justify  any  dependence  on  tips. 
Therefore,  they  should  be  given  consid- 
eration in  salaries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say  good  natured- 
ly  I  have  told  some  of  these  employees 
who  have  come  to  me  to  talk  about  it 
that  I  have  been  a  source,  from  time  to 
time,  of  a  little  enlargement  of  their 
hourly  workweek.  As  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  may  know,  I  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Senate  restaurant  that 
whenever  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
at  some  length  in  the  Senate,  I  send  a 
page  boy  to  the  restaurant  and  he  asks 
the  employees  for  a  red  rose  that  the 
Senate  restaurant  always  keeps  in  its 
icebox  for  me.  When  the  page  boy  says, 
"Senator  Morse  wants  a  red  rose,"  the 
Senate  employees  know  they  had  better 
be  prepared  for  a  night  session ;  that  we 
are  going  to  have  an  educational  session. 
I  try  to  make  it  educational.  Some  peo- 
ple call  it  a  filibuster.  I  call  it  simply 
stopping  a  steamroller.  I  put  these  peo- 
ple In  the  restaurant  to  work  at  night. 
They  say.  "All  right,  you  have  kept  us 
up  all  night.  Now,  this  is  our  wage  situ- 
ation." 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  I  well  remember  the  red  rose  not 
too  long  ago  when  I  had  to  preside  in 
the  chair.  I  did  not  get  any  compensa- 
tion for  it  except  education,  and  that  was 
enriching. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  thank  the 
Senator  for  presiding  when  I  speak  at 
night. 

To  continue  with  this  list,  the  baker 
gets  $1.96  an  hour. 

The  second  cook  gets  $1.93  an  hour. 

The  steward  gets  $1.67  an  hour. 
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The    headwaiter    receives    $1.63    an 

°The  cashier — full  time— receives  $1.56 

an  hour.  .        .,<:„„„ 

The  assistant  cook  receives  $1.54  an 

'  The  assistant  baker  receives  $1.43  an 

The  senior  salad  girl  [receives  $1.43  an 

hour.  L,  .,        I. 

The  fry  cook  receives! $1.41  an  hour. 

The  cashier— full  time— receives  $1.41 
an  hour. 

The  relief  cashier  receives  $1.37  an 

hour.  I 

The  stock  clerk  receives  $1.36  an  hour. 

The  grill  girl  receives  $1.31  an  hour. 

The  salad  girl  receives  $1.25  an  hour. 

We  are  down  to  the  minimum  wage. 
Listen  to  how  far  we  go  below  the  min- 
imum wage  now. 

,The  pantry  girl  receives  $1.23  an  hour. 

The  storeroom  assistant  receives  $1.23 

an  houi". 
The  assistant  butchei-  receives  $1.22 

an  hour. 

Senior  countergirl,  $1.19;  cook's  helper, 
$119;  telautograph  reader,  $1.14;  coun- 
tergirl, full  time,  $1.13;  busgirl,  full  time, 
$1.13;  countergirl,  part  time,  $1.13;  bus- 
girl,  part  time,  $1.13;  waitress,  $1.13" 
pantry  boy,  $1.07;  general  utility,  $1.02 
dish  washer,  $1.02;  pot  washer,  $1.02 
butcher  helper,  $1.02;  waiter,  full  time, 
$1.00;  waiter,  part  time,  $1.00. 

This  is  an  interesting  exhibit. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  not  a 
single  one  of  these  job  classifications 
represents  a  fair  wage. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNAMARA]  has  pointed  out  some  of  the 
exceptional  problems  which  exist  in  part- 
time  work,  a  small  number  of  individuals, 
relatively  speaking,  compared  with  the 
commercial  record  for  serving,  and  its 
relationship  to  tipping. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  it  can  be 
argued  that  if  they  do  not  earn  so  much 
money,  then  the  work  is  not  so  hard. 
They  are  not  objecting  to  working.  They 
are  objecting  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  receive  sufficient  take-home  pay. 

Let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  their  employ- 
ment, that  we  really  have  left  the  area 
of  American  collective  bargaining  when 
we  stop  at  the  talk  of  an  hourly  rate 
of  pay.  The  hourly  rate  of  pay  is  of 
much  less  importance  and  significance 
than  the  take-home  pay. 

It  is  the  take-home  pay  that  feeds  the 
wife  and  children.  It  is  the  take -home 
pay  that  determines  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  family.  In  my  judgment,  we 
do  not  set  a  very  good  example  with  as 
small  a  take-home  pay  as  that  to  which 
we  limit  our  Senate  restaurant  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  protect  con- 
fidences. I  have  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  from  some  per- 
sons who  have  become  concerned  about 
their  jobs  if  their  names  were  to  be  used; 
but  one  very  wonderful  and  dedicated 
lady  gave  me  the  following  information, 
showing  the  stamped  returns  that  the 
restaurant  supervisory  officer  places  upon 
her  envelope  covering  her  gross  pay  for 
2  weeks : 

One  hxmdred  seven  dollars  and  nine 
cents  for  2  weeks,  from  which  retirement 
of  $6.96  is  deducted;  Federal  tax  $11.10; 


D.C.  tax  $1.39;  group  life  insurance 
81  cents;  health  benefits  $3.16— leaving 
her  with  a  net  pay  of  $83.67. 

I  am  not  saying  that  these  deductions 
are  not  assets.  Of  course  they  are. 
Even  the  taxes  are,  really,  an  asset,  in 
the  sense  that  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
so  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  paying  of  taxes  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  taxpayer  as  well  as  the  benefit 
of  the  Government,  because  that  is  what 
keeps  the  economy  strong. 

Nevertheless,  after  making  these  de- 
ductions we  must  face  what  this  wonder- 
ful lady— who  has  a  family  and  is  the 
only  wage  earner  in  the  home — has  left 
with  which  to  support  that  family:  $83.67 
for  a  2-week  period. 

She  pays  a  monthly  rent  of  $80.  That 
does  not  include  the  utilities  and  the 
extra  expenses,  which,  of  course,  is  not 
uncommon.  A  large  percentage  of  Sen- 
ate employees  working  in  the  restaurants 
have  similar  financial  problems. 

I  received  this  letter  from  a  worker: 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  am  appealing  to  you 
for  help  in  sectuing  a  better  job.  I  am  now 
worlcing  In  the  Senate  cafeteria  In  the  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Then  she  gives  the  exact  nvunber  of 
years  she  has  been  working,  but  I  shall 
modify  that  to  say,  "I  have  been  there  a 
number  of  years." 

She  Is  particularly  concerned  about 
her  job  security — 

Although  I  like  the  job.  there  Is  no  chance 
for  advancement.  My  Job  Jb  the  only  income 
I  have.  My  salary  Is  not  adequate  to  support 
me.  Attached  you  will  find  a  statement  of 
my  earnings  semimonthly. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  made  the 
figures  known. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee 
win  put  someone  to  work  on  this  prob- 
lem and  that  as  a  result  of  it,  in  the  fu- 
ture data  I  shall  make  available  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Rules  Committee,  we  can 
do  something  about  being  more  fair  and 
equitable  to  these  dedicated  Government 
employees. 

Comparisons  have  their  limitations, 
but  when  we  take  a  look  at  the  take-home 
pay  of  these  Senate  employees.  If  they 
work  52  weeks  in  the  year,  the  annual 
rate  of  pay  is  much  less  than  other  Sen- 
ate employees.  However,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  a  large  num- 
ber do  not  work  a  full  year. 

All  I  am  saying,  in  essence,  is  that  for 
the  weeks  that  they  do  work,  with  the 
employment  dis jointures  their  layoffs 
may  cause  because  of  Senate  adjourn- 
ment, we  should  see  to  it  that  they  get 
higher  pay. 

The  Senate  chauffeurs  for  the  officials 
of  the  Senate  who  are  supplied  with  cars, 
receive  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
$6  605.76.  It  would  appear  from  the 
material  that  Counsel  Judd  has  prepared 
for  me  that  the  classification  of  laborer 
in  the  Senate  Is  at  the  annual  rate  of 
more  than  $4,652,  compared  with  the 
salary  of  the  Senate  employee  I  just 
mentioned  of  $2,784.34. 

Mail  carriers  for  the  Senate  receive 
more  than  $5,306— pages,  $4,652— mes- 
sengers or  doorkeepers,  $5,800. 

I  only  hope  that  by  raising  this  prob- 
lem this  afternoon  It  will  bring  forth 


some   fruit  by  way  of  better  pay  for 
Senate  restaurant  employees. 

I  shall  continue  to  press  for  action  on 
this  matter,  because  I  do  not  see  how, 
as  Senators,  we  can  justify  countenanc- 
ing a  payroll — for  which  we  have  to  as- 
sume the  liltlmate  responsibility— which 
is  as  low  as  the  wages  paid  to  our  restau- 
rant employees. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  KENNETH 
E.     BeLIEU,     ASSISTANT     SECRE- 
TARY   OF    THE    NAVY,    AT    THE 
PROPELLER  CLUB  LUNCHEON 
Mr.   MORSE.     Mr.   President,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  jwint  the 
remarks  by  the  Honorable  Kenneth  E. 
BeLieu,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
at  the  Propeller  Club  luncheon  in  my 
State  on  January  21, 1965. 

It  is  an  excellent  speech,  containing 
a  great  deal  of  factual  information  that 
we  Senators  need  to  know  about  in  carry- 
ing out  our  work  In  connection  with  the 
maritime  Industry  and  in  cormection 
with  the  Navy. 

I  commend  Secretary  BeLleu.  I  have 
spoken  about  him  in  the  past.  I  am  very 
proud  of  him.  He  is  a  resident  of  my 
State.  He  has  performed  wonderful  serv- 
ice for  the  Navy  and,  through  the  Navy, 
for  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  congratulate  him  on  the  speech,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed,  preceding  the  Insertion  of  the 
speech  in  the  Record,  some  biographical 
material  about  Secretary  BeLieu  which 
outlines  his  fine  background. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  the  address  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Kenneth  E.  BeLieu,  Assistant  Secretary 
OP  THE  Navt  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
Mr.  BeLieu  was  born  In  Portland,  Oreg., 
on  February  10,  1914.  He  Is  the  son  of  Ila 
Jean  BeLieu  and  the  late  Perry  G.  BeLieu 
of  Oregon.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Margaret  Katherine  Waldhoff  of  Anoka, 
Minn.,  and  has  two  sons,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr., 
and  Christopher  Michael. 

He  attended  Roosevelt  High  School  (class 
of  1933)  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  University 
or  Oregon.  Eugene,  Oreg.  (class  of  1937) 
and  the  Harvard  Business  School  (advanced 
management  program,  1955) . 

After  3  years  in  business  in  Portland,  In 
1940  Mr.  BeLieu  volunteered  for  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  commissioned  a 
2d  lieutenant  of  infantry.  His  World  War 
II  service  carried  him  from  the  Normandy 
landings  through  the  campaigns  in  Prance, 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  into  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star, 
Purple  Heart,  and  Croix  de  Guerre  for  gal- 
lantry in  action.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  Army  in  1945  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  civil  life,  he 
was  offered  a  commission  in  the  Regular 
Army,  which  he  accepted  in  July  1946.  He 
was  ordered  to  Washington,  D.C,  where  he 
served  in  various  assignments  In  Department 
of  the  Army  headquarters.  In  July  1950, 
Mr  BeLieu  volunteered  for  action  in  Korea 
and  while  there  lost  his  left  leg  below  the 
knee  in  November  of  1950  and  was  returned 
to  the  United  States.  While  In  Korea.  Mr. 
BeLieu  was  decorated  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Korean  Governments.  Prom  the 
spring    of     1951    untU    hla    retirement    In 
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October  of  10S5,  he  served  an  executive  officer 
to  two  Sccretiirles  of  the  Army. 

In  November  1055,  Mr.  BeLleu  became  a 
profCBBlon.il  .'Jtafl  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  HervlccH  Committee.  In  January 
1959,  he  juiKumcd  two  prlnclF)al  re.sponHlblll- 
tles.  PlrHt,  he  became  Btaff  director  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aerf)nautlcal  and  Space 
Hclencca—  the  committee  which  has  Juris- 
diction U)  Kurvey  and  review  all  aeronautical 
and  U.S.  Bpace  actlvltlcH  and  unaly/.e  all 
legislation  dealing  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Second, 
Mr.  BeLleu  became  staff  director  of  the 
Preparednes.H  InvcHtlgatlng  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Forces. 
This  committee  has  broad  authority  to  re- 
view. Investigate,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  all  iuspects  of  the  N.ithjn's  military 
policies,  program.s,  and  operations.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  .Srlonrcs  and  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces  were  ch 
the  then  .Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.    BeLleu    was    c<jnttrmed    by    the 
Senate  on  February  0,  1901,  and  sworn  In  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics  on  February  7,  1961. 


Senate      uereat  o 

ilred  byn      There 

Istruggle 

he    U.S.    \«l»a"t  Ih 
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ilemark.s    hy    the    honoraiii.e    kenneth    e. 

BeLili;.  Assistant  Secrktaky  of  the  Navy 

(Installations  and  Loclstics),  Propeller 

Club  Iain<  heon,  January  21,  1965 

Mr.  Clark,  members  and  distinguished 
giiests.  It  Is  an  honor  to  be  here  with  you 
Uiday.  The  Propeller  Club  has  long  been 
noted  for  Its  warm  hospitality  and  progres- 
sive memberuhlp.  Today  hiia  proven  no  ex- 
ception to  this  reputation,  I  can  attest  It  Is 
well  deserved. 

I  could  start  off  this  speech  by  reading 
statistics,  showing  that  MSTS  In  n.scal  1964 
moved  over  78  percent  of  our  dry  cargo 
aboard  i)rlvately  owned  U.S.-flag  vessels 
for  which  we  paid  commercial  operators  over 
$345  million.  Every  speaker  Is  Inclined  to 
Inform  you  what  his  organization  has  been 
doing  for  you.  This  sounds  Impressive — but 
you've  hoard  It  before. 

In  a  way  I  would  have  to  agree  with  you, 
the  past  Is  fine  but  what  of  the  future. 

It  Is  to  the  future  I  address  this  talk,  not 
statistics,  but  the  general  needs  and  pro- 
grama  that  I  believe  should  prevail  If  this 
Nation  is  to  have  a  progressive  maritime  fu- 
ture. That  this  Is  major  concern  of  this 
administration  as  borne  out  In  the  Presi- 
dent's .state  of  the  Union  message,  when  he 
referred  to  a  new  policy  for  our  merchant 
marine. 

Our  Nation  cannot  long  endure  without 
foreign  commerce  nor  could  It  long  endure 
without  protection  of  our  shores.  Still  far 
In  the  future  Is  an  air  armada  that  can  re- 
place our  merchant  marine  with  Its  ability 
to  place  men  and  materials  where  and  when 
needed  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  Is  a  long-standing 
principle  accepted  by  all  nations  and  vital  to 
the  Interests  of  this  Nation. 

But  freedom  of  the  seas,  recognized  since 
the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  carries 
with  It  the  Implied  right  of  any  nation  to 
engage  In  maritime  trade  over  the  oceans  of 
the  world.  In  particular  It  applies  to  those 
nations  whose  boundaries  are  formed  by  the 
oceans  and  whose  commerce  and  trade  rely 
on  their  traditional  need  for  a  strong,  effec- 
tive merchant  fleet.  America  stands  In  the 
forefront  of  this  need  by  virtue  of  Its  geo- 
graphical location  and  Its  need  for  worldwide 
commerce.  Our  country's  heritage  dictates 
a  strong  merchant  fleet.  Our  history  Is  re- 
plete with  the  tradition  of  clipper  ships  and 
trade  expansion;  yet  sadly  this  same  heritage 
Is  filled  with  the  almost  continuous  en- 
deavors of  those  who  would  decry  and  even 
destroy  the  very  principles  and  demand  a 
strong  merchant  fleet. 


Once  again  we  stand  on  the  threshold,  ad- 
vanced technology  portends  a  great  future, 
a  rebirth  If  you  will,  of  the  clipper  ship  days. 
We  can  march  ahead  of  other  nations  and 
jjossess  a  mrxlern,  efficient,  and  economical 
merchant  fleet.  Or  we  can  again  sink  Into 
the  doldrums  that  would  lead  us  to  being  a 
second-rate  maritime  power.  This,  of  course, 
leads  to  the  extinction  of  the  spirit  that 
has  carried  our  flag  around  the  world  on 
American  merchant  vessels. 

We  must  remain  alert  and  set  forward- 
thinking  goals.  We  cannot  allow  lethargy 
111  prevail.  We  must  also  be  aware  of  the 
Inherent  rights  of  other  nations  to  possess 
maritime  capabilities,  and  respect  and  honor 
their  traditions  and  their  herlt.'vges. 

We  cannot  stand  alone  opposing  every 
other  maritime  nation  on  the  theory  that  we 
can  grant  exclusive  patronage  to  our  marl- 
time  interests.  We  know  full  well  we  can 
then  expect  retaliatory  measures  that  would 
defeat  our  goals. 

Is   no  final   or  easy  solution.     The 

e  to  achieve  a  strong  balanced  mer- 

lleet  must  be  continuous.    Our  respon- 

H   to  achieve  this  will   be  enormous. 

The  Government  alone  cannot  provide  all 
the  answers.  The  various  congressional  com- 
mittees !;eek  objective  approaches,  which  in- 
dustry at  times  takes  excejjtlon  to.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  statements  within  the  last  few 
months  by  responsible  shipping  executives 
endorsing  the  line  work  being  done  by  these 
congressional  committees  and  seeking  with 
them  .solutions  to  the  problems  facing  our 
maritime  Industry. 

In  dcfen.se,  our  Interest  and  needs  for  a 
strong  modern  merchant  fleet  is  of  para- 
mount con.slderatlon.  We  cannot  bury  our 
heads  In  the  sand,  and  seek  vessels  that  are 
not  econ<jmlcally  feasible.  We  realize  that 
an  economically  sound  merchant  marine  Is 
based  on  a  t,olld  foundati<m  which  can  stand, 
not  only  the  lest  of  time,  but  the  test  of 
t;ompct,itlveness. 

You  have  heard  the  old  tired  cliches  about 
the  clipper  ship  days. 

Today  we  have  a  lot  more  going  for  us, 
we  are  producing  through  Kings  Point  and 
the  Slate  Maritime  School  ships  a  fine  group 
of  officers,  who  enhance  and  lulflll  the  need 
lor  a  strong  Naval  Reserve  officer  cadre. 

Maritime  unions  are  also  struggling  with 
the  problems  that  face  our  maritime  future. 
We  should  seek  their  advice  and  assistance 
before  we  embark  on  new  programs,  not  later 
as  has  happened  In  the  past. 

Government  help,  so  Important  through 
the  years,  will  continue  to  aid  In  solving 
your  problems.  You  cannot  accept  this  aid. 
however,  without  the  regulations  that  of 
necessity  must  follow. 

Fie  a  la  mode  Is  fine,  but  bear  In  mind  the 
Ice  cream  adds  to  Its  cost. 

What  should  we  seek?  For  one  thing  we 
must  revitalize  our  domestic  trade.  We  must 
also  use  these  luncheons  and  other  forums 
not  primarily  as  social  gatherings  but  to 
generate  and  renew  our  ambitions  and 
thoughts  that  will  provide  Incentives  to  those 
who  would  help  seek  solutions  for  an  effi- 
cient merchant  fleet.  We  must  create  In  the 
younger  generation  an  interest  In  the  future 
of  the  merchant  fleet  and  offer  them  a  help- 
ing hand  for  the  torch  they  must  someday 
carry  for  us.  Next,  we  must  work  closely 
with  and  give  full  cooperation  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration  and  congressional  com- 
mittees whenever  they  seek  advice.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  wave  the  flag  and  hide  behind  Its 
folds,  we  must  accept  Just  criticism  and  be 
prepared  to  admit  our  faults,  for  only  then 
do  we  achieve  the  rights  for  which  that  flag 
stands. 

Today,  with  new  technological  advance  In 
ship  propulsion  and  cargo  handling,  we  can 
return  to  the  preeminence  we  enjoyed  during 
the  days  of  the  clipper  ship.  Our  merchant 
fleet  can  be  competitive  In  the  oversea  and 
domestic  trades.     The  futiire  can  be  meas- 


ured, not  in  the  number  of  ships  we  possess 
but  In  the  kind  of  ships. 

It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  with  a  fleet 
of  economically  feasible  vessels  the  day  will 
come  when  we  can  reduce  materially  our 
layup  fleet  and  thereby  reduce  the  costs  to 
the  taxpayers  for  Its  support.  We  can  then 
achieve  the  Ideal  two-pronged  solution— a 
strong  merchant  fleet  at  a  lesser  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  for  Its  support. 

Along  with  this  new  Meet  we  should  agree 
on  vessel  designs  that  will  provide  us  with 
competitive  ships  and  ships  that  can  also 
be  used,  if  need  be,  for  this  Nation's  defense. 

New  ships  are  not  enough.  We  must  en- 
courage our  ports  to  modernize  and  provide 
efficient  terminal  facilities,  for  the  terminal 
is  like  the  classification  yard  to  the  railroad, 
It  can  be  the  bottleneck  or  It  can  comple- 
ment the  ships  that  It  serves. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  of  you  personally 
In  my  office  during  the  recent  months.  I 
can  assure  you  that  my  Interest  In  your 
future  Is  sincere. 

The  Propeller  Club  Is  a  true  forum  repre- 
senting the  collective  Interest  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  Industry  and  In  this  talk  you 
have  provided  me  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing a  cross  section  of  the  Industry.  I 
cannot  provide  you  with  answers  to  the 
difficulties  you  face  but  I  will  always  be 
willing  to  discuss  these  matters  of  mutual 
Interest  on  behalf  of  the  Navy. 

Together  we  can  stand  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  enemies  of  this  country  and  to- 
gether we  can  make  "freedom  of  the  seas" 
not  Just  an  Idle  phrase,  but  words  backed 
with  our  know-how  and  ability  that  will 
provide  the  flesh  to  the  bones  of  this  freedom. 
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A  FAILURE  TO  RELAX 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
March  7,  1965,  written  by  George  F. 
Kennan.  entitled  "Our  Strategic  Folly: 
A  Failure  To  Relax.'  " 

The  Pre-sidinK  Officer  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair;  knows  the  fre- 
quency in  recent  years  with  which 
Georse  Kennan  has  been  lauded  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  before  Senate 
committees  as  one  of  our  outstanding  ex- 
perts and  knowledgeable  public  ofiBcials 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

His  views  have  always  had  great  weight 
with  me  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  He  and  I  have  not 
always  agreed,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  was  wrong.  Seldom,  however, 
have  I  found  myself  disagreeing  with 
the  point  of  view  expressed  by  this  keen, 
intelligent  man. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  Asia — and  who  should  not  be 
among  our  citizenry  at  the  present 
time — particularly  those  in  the  Senate 
who  find  themselves  in  disagreement 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
over  the  Vietnam  problem,  should  read 
this  statement  by  George  Kennan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Sun-Times,  Mar. 

7.  1965] 
Our  Strategic  Polly:   A  Failure  To  Relax 

(Note. — George  P.  Kennan,  a  veteran  dip- 
lomat, educator  and  author.  Is  generally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  world's  leading  author- 


ities on  communism.  A  Idrmer  ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and!  Yugoslavia,  he  Is 
the  author  of  several  bookK  among  them  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-wlnnlng  "UuBBia  Leaves  the 
War"  This  article  was  exaerpted  from  o-xe- 
cent  lecture  at  Princeton  University,  where 
he  is  now  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Ad- 
vanced Study.)  I 

(By  George  F.  idennan) 
The  Soviet  Union  lodaj  Is  faced  with  the 
heaviest  possible  Conimu}ilBt  Chinese  pres- 
sures to  ceise  peaceful  relations  with  the 
West.  The  Chinese  aim  Isj  the  provocation  of 
hostilities  between  Russhi  land  the  West. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  a*arc  of  this.  They 
understand  Its  dangers,  'qhey  propose,  I  am 
sure,  to  resist  these  press  lires  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  | 

But  there  Is  one  area  of  ^orld  affairs  where 
they  are  extremely  vuli  Arable,  where  the 
Chmcsc  have  Important  *ctlcal  advantages 
and  where  the  Soviet  leaders  can  be.  and  are 
being,  pressed  constanllyi  Into  positions  and 
actions  that  compromise  their  relations  with 
the  United  States  In  partilcular.  This  Is  the 
area  of  the  so-called  ani.llmperlallst  move- 
ment. ; 

What  Is  involved  here.  Is  the  question  of 
leadership  among  the  v.iiitlous  anti-Western 
and  antl-Amerlcan  politl^itil  forces  now  com- 
peting for  ascendancy  in  the  newer  or  less 
developed  countries  of  AsflR.  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

To  the  extent  that  thesp  conflicts,  these  so- 
called  antllmiierlallst  sljeuggles.  are  high- 
lighted before  world  opltilon;  to  the  extent 
that  they  engage  the  attention  of  the  great 
powers  and  become  theaters  and  testing 
grounds  of  great-power  rivalries;  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  becomes  Impossible  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Ignore  or  remain  aloof  from  them. 
Moscow  sees  no  choice  ibut  to  come  down 
strongly  on  the  anti-Wi$tern  side,  even  at 
the  cost  of  damage  to  Its; relations  with  lead- 
ing Western  countries. 

One  may  well  ask  why  this  should  be  so; 
what  Importance  these  Hew  countries  have 
for  Moscow  that  could  Justify  so  costly  a 
reaction.  I  can  give  yovji  only  a  partial  an- 
swer, because  I  myself  believe  this  reaction 
to  be  exaggerated,  overseneltlve,  and  not  fully 
warranted  even  by  the  political  self-interest 
of  the  Soviet  regime.  Nevertheless,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  one  can  seel  and  imderstand.  If 
not  approve.  Its  rationale. 

In  Europe  and  North  America,  the  Com- 
munist movement,  as  a  dynamic  advancing 
political  force.  Is  dead.  If  It  has  a  future 
anywhere.  It  Is  In  these  developing  areas  and 
particularly  In  the  new/  states,  where  firm 
political  traditions  a*id  Institutions  have  not 
yet  formed;  and  hefe  the  possibilities,  from 
Moscow's  standpoint,  lie  lers  in  the  prospect 
of  creating  real  Communist  systems  (for  this, 
the  prerequisites  are  lacking)  than  in  the 
possibility  of  dominant  Influence  being  ex- 
erted from  some  Communist  center  over  these 
Inexperienced  regimes;  «f  their  being  de- 
veloped as  InEtruments  Of  major  Communist 
policy  in  the  game  of  international  politics. 
Moscow  believes — Moscow  Is  almost 
obliged  by  doctrinal  conviction  to  believe — 
that  these  antl-Westerrt  forces,  euphemisti- 
cally referred  to  as  the  antl-lmperlallst  ones, 
are  bound  to  be  generally  successful,  politi- 
cally, on  the  local  scene,  at  least  in  the  strug- 
gle against  Western  Influences. 

The  great  question.  In  their  view.  Is: 
Which  Communist  center  Is  to  preside  over 
these  various  victories  and  to  reap  the  var- 
ious fruits? 

To  abandon  this  field  of  political  contest, 
or  even  to  neglect  it.  means,  as  they  see  it, 
to  present  It  on  a  sliver  platter  to  the  Chinese. 
For  this,  they  are  not  prepared. 

Moscow's  foreign  relations  operate  in  three 
great  areas:  The  world  Communist  move- 
ment, the  underdeveloped  and  new  nations 
and  the  Western  World.  In  the  Contununlst 
movement,  their  position  Is  already  under 


heavy  and  effective  Chinese  attack.  Their 
relations  with  the  West,  while  valuable  to 
them,  cannot  at  this  historical  Juncture,  at 
any  rate,  be  expected  to  carry  the  entire 
burden  of  their  International  position.  A 
Soviet  foreign  policy  bated  exclusively  on 
relations  with  the  West  would  practically 
undermine  the  ration:ile  for  the  maintenance 
of  S<jvlct  power  In  Russia  Itself. 

Aside,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  they 
regard  the  governments  of  the  new  nations 
as  their  natural  and  traditional  clients,  the 
Soviet  leaders  cannot  alford,  for  wider  rea- 
sons, to  stand  aside  from  the  struggle  for 
predominance  over  them.  Any  such  passivity 
could  easily  be  made  to  look  like  Indifference 
to  the  prospering  of  the  Communist  cause 
generally  and  would  at  once  be  exploited  by 
the  Chinese  as  a  means  of  discrediting  So- 
viet policy  and  completing  the  destruction 
of  Moscow's  Influence  and  leadership  In  the 
world   Communist  movement. 

And  beyond  that,  It  would  risk  the  loss 
of  access  to  this  entire  theater  of  Interna- 
tional politics,  where  a  continued  Soviet 
presence  could  alone  make  the  difference 
between  effective  Soviet  participation  In 
world  affairs  and  a  total  and  ruinous  isola- 
tion. 

In  summary,  then,  we  have  before  ua.  In 
the  person  of  the  Soviet  leadership,  a  regime 
subject  to  strong  compulsions  toward  better 
relations  with  the  West  yet  conscious  of  Its 
extremely  sensitive  flank  In  Asia  and  Africa 
which  It  can  protect  only  at  the  expense  of 
Its  relations  with  the  West.  It  Is  walking 
a  tightrope  among  these  conflicting  pressures, 
vacillating,  weaving  this  way  and  that;  re- 
sponsive to  the  shifts  in  the  world  scene.  Its 
behavior,  for  this  reason.  Is  In  part  the  prod- 
uct of  the  way  the  West  plays  Its  hand  and 
In  this  sense  susceptible  In  some  degree  to 
the  West's  Influence. 

Two  possibilities  now  present  themselves. 
One  Is  that  the  West's  relationship  with  Mos- 
cow deteriorates;  that  Moscow,  as  a  conse- 
quence finds  it  necessary  to  hold  more  closely 
to  Pelping  In  order  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  Its  Western  card,  that  Moscow  then 
throws  Itself  even  more  frantically  a^pl,  hav- 
ing little  to  lose,  even  more  recklessly  and 
wholeheartedly.  Into  the  antl-lmperlallst 
struggle,  heedless  of  the  effect  on  Soviet- 
American  relations.  Moscow  would  come  to 
regard  as  Its  major  objective  not  the  preser- 
vation of  an  effective  balance  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Western  nations  as  factors 
In  Russia's  external  situation,  but  rather 
successful  competition  with  the  Chinese  for 
leadership  in  the  political  struggle  lor  de- 
struction of  the  West. 

This  alternative  would  not  satisfy  in  all 
respects  Chinese  goals,  for  the  Chinese-So- 
viet rivalry  would  continue  to  be  operable 
In  many  forms.  But  It  represents  In  general 
the  direction  In  which  the  Chinese,  as  well 
aa  many  neo-Stallnlsts  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  like  to  see  Soviet  policy  move. 

It  would  militate  for  Increased  unity 
throughout  the  Communist  bloc  as  well  as 
for  sharper  and  more  uncompromising  tactics 
toward  the  West.  It  would  compound  the 
effectiveness  of  the  forces  now  marshaled 
against  the  West.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
ultimate  conclusion  It  could  have  other  than 
p,  world  war. 

The  other  possibility  Is,  of  course,  a  con- 
tinued Improvement  of  Russia's  relations 
with  the  West.  This  Is  one  that  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  both  powers  with 
relation  to  the  Chinese:  The  Russian  hand, 
because  the  value  of  the  Soviet  alternative  to 
the  acceptance  of  Chinese  pressures  would 
be  enhanced;  the  Western  hand,  because  the 
Intensity  of  the  forces  ranged  against  It 
would  be  reduced  and  because  Soviet  Inter- 
ests might  even  work  In  many  ways  to  rein- 
force its  position. 

In  drawing  the  picture  of  these  alterna- 
tives, I  should  like  to  avoid  the  impression 
that    they    are    absolutes.    There    is   noth- 


ing I  can  conceive  of.  short  of  a  world  war. 
which  could  throw  the  Russians  entirely  Into 
the  Chinese  camp.  Conversely,  any  Improve- 
ment in  Russia's  relations  with  the  West 
should  not  be  expected  to  go  so  far  as  to 
produce  any  total  break  with  Pelping. 

What  I  am  talking  about  here  are  tend- 
encies rather  than  finalities;  but  they  are 
tendencies  of  great  Importance,  and  the 
fact  that  neither  would  be  likely  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  point  of  absolute  finality  does  not 
obviate  the  enormous  significance  that  at- 
taches to  the  choice  between  them. 

We  should  recall  at  this  point  that  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  Western  relations 
with  China,  hopelessly  anchored  as  It  appears 
to  be  In  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
should  not  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
final  and  permanent  state  of  affairs.  The 
Chinese  are  one  of  the  world's  great  peoples. 
Intelligent  and  Industrious,  endowed  with 
enormous  civilizing  power  and  with  formid- 
able talents,  cultural  and  otherwise.  It  Is 
wholly  unnatural  that  the  relations  between 
such  a  people  and  the  West  should  be  as  they 
are  today. 

As  dismal  as  the  Immediate  proepects  are. 
we  must  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
West  comes  to  terms  In  some  way  with  the 
prevailing  political  forces  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  This,  however,  like  any  other  ad- 
justment of  international  relations,  will  take 
bargaining  and  compromise. 

Only  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  kept  in  the 
running  as  an  Independent  force  In  v/orld 
affairs,  enloylng  and  valuing  a  constructive 
relationship  with  the  West  and  thus  being 
not  solely  dependent  on  the  Chinese  con- 
nection and  not  helpless  in  the  face  of 
Chinese  demands  will  the  West  have  a  chance 
of  working  out  a  long-term  relationship  to 
China  on  a  reasonably  satisfactory  basis. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  it  becomes  an 
urgent  requirement  of  American  policy  to 
ease  in  every  proper  and  constructive  way 
the  relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  fatuous  one-sided  concessions 
designed  to  win  gratitude  on  the  Soviet  side. 
As  one  of  my  foreign  service  colleagues  used 
to  say.  you  can't  bank  good  will  in  Moscow 
and  I  would  be  the  last  to  advocate  anything 
of  that  sort. 

But  what  you  can  do  Is  to  hold  out  to 
Moscow  a  plausible  prospect  of  accommoda- 
tion in  those  Issues  that  are  theoretically 
susceptible  of  solution  In  this  way.  and 
avoid  the  accenting  of  those  that  are  not. 
This,  as  I  see  it.  means  serious  effort  by  the 
West  to  provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  ac- 
commodation in  the  great  Issues  of  Germany 
and  of  nuclear  weapons  control — in  those 
Issues.  In  other  words,  that  affect  primarily 
the  European  theater  and  are  central  prob- 
lems of  Russia's  relationship  with  the  West. 
At  the  same  time,  an  effort  must  be  made 
to  deemphasize  wherever  possible  conflicts 
that  fall  under  the  Commimlst  category  of 
the  antllmperiallst  struggle,  conflicts  In  the 
face  of  which  Moscow,  when  its  hand  Is 
forced,  is  boimd  to  come  down  formally  on 
the  antl-Amerlcan,  if  not  the  pro-Chinese, 
side. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  American 
policy  of  recent  years  stacks  up  very  well 
m  relation  to  this  requirement.  I  have  not 
seen  the  evidence  that  we  have  done  all  we 
could  do  to  find  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  matters  of  Germany  and  disarma- 
ment. 

Needless  irritations,  such  as  the  "captive 
nations  resolution"  and  various  antiquated 
trade  restrictions,  are  still  permitted  to  Im- 
pede the  development  of  Soviet-American 
relations.  And  otir  present  involvement  in 
Vietnam  Is  a  classic  example  of  the  sort  of 
situation  we  ought  to  avoid  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  provoke  in  Moscow  precisely  those  reac- 
tions that  are  most  adverse  to  our  Interests. 
It  is  largely  as  a  consequence  of  these 
strategic  errors  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
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dangerous  and  unpromising  position  we  oc- 
cupy today. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  the  West  needs 
more,  at  this  stage,  than  a  readiness  to  relax: 
not  to  worry  so  much  about  these  remote 
countries  scattered  across  the  southern  cres- 
cent, to  let  them  go  their  own  way,  not  to 
regard  their  fate  as  Its  exclusive  responsi- 
bility, to  wait  for  them  to  come  look  to  the 
West  rather  than  fussing  continually  over 
them.  The  more  we  exert  ourselves  to  pro- 
tect them  from  communism,  the  less  the 
exertion  they  are  going  to  undertake  them- 
selves. 

The  West  Is  not,  after  all,  their  keeper. 
They  have  In  general  much  more  to  demand 
than  they  have  to  give.  And  others,  even 
the  Communists,  are  not  likely  to  derive 
much  more  profit  than  the  United  States  or 
former  mother-countries  have  derived  in  the 
past  from  the  effort  to  keep  them. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  lec- 
ture at  Harvard  University  tomorrow  on 
the  Vietnam  problem.  I  should  like  to 
say  certain  things  in  the  Senate  before 
I  say  them  at  Harvard.  I  shall  cover  in 
some  greater  depth  some  of  the  points 
of  view  that  I  express  in  this  short  speech 
now  in  the  Senate. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  in  southeast  Asia  is  a  process 
that  has  steadily  grown  over  the  last 
10  years  and  will  steadily  grow  at  an 
accelerated  pace  in  the  next  10  years. 
The  committing  of  3,500  Marines  to 
ground  combat  is  only  the  first  install- 
ment of  U.S.  ground  forces  that  will  be 
needed  in  the  former  French  colony  of 
Indochina,  for  the  more  that  war  be- 
comes an  American  war,  the  more  com- 
bat troops  we  will  have  to  put  in. 

The  pretense  that  we  were  aiding  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam — and  it  has 
been  a  pretense  for  several  years — has 
now  been  dropped.  From  now  on,  the 
war  will  be  conducted  by  Americans,  for 
American  objectives,  and  under  Ameri- 
can command.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
internal  political  forces  withirt  South 
Vietnam  will  be  allowed  to  reactt-l5osi- 
tions  of  power  except  with  American  ap- 
proval. And  it  will  be  the  strategic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  as  we  see 
them,  that  will  determine  the  course  of 
the  war. 

From  the  official  silence  as  to  our  ob- 
jectives, and  the  President's  rebukes  to 
those  who  continue  to  debate  the  mat- 
ter in  public,  it  is  also  obvious  to  me  that 
the  administration  is  entirely  uncertain 
as  to  the  outcome.  Surely  any  nation 
that  is  firm  in  its  knowledge  of  where  it 
is  going  and  how  it  is  going  to  get  there 
would  welcome,  rather  than  squelch,  pub- 
lic debate  and  discussion. 

But  having  greatly  escalated  the  Amer- 
ican war  effort,  the  administration  is 
now  dependent  upon  the  wisdom  and 
even  the  good  faith  of  North  Vietnam 
and  even  Red  China  not  to  escalate  in 
turn,  and  to  seek  peace  on  our  terms  in- 
stead of  elevating  and  prolonging  the 
war  as  we  chose  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican boys  who  will  die  in  Asia  in  the 
next  10  to  25  years  will  depend  upon 
the  decisions  of  North  Vietnam  and 
China  to  respond  to  American  aggres- 
sive action  in  Asia.  If  they  respond,  and 
if  China  moves  on  the  ground,  we  shall 


send  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans,  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  them  will  come  back  in  coffins. 

I  think  the  whole  thing  is  unnecessary. 

After  the  holocaust,  no  matter  how 
many  years  of  war  we  will  wage — and 
it  will  be  a  long  and  lengthy  one — we 
shall  have  to  settle  down  to  the  long, 
hard  pull  of  rehabilitation,  with  all  the 
cost  in  materiel  and  money  and  addi- 
tional blood,  for  as  long  as  we  stay  there, 
and  for  how  many  decades  it  may  be 
that  we  will  be  the  victims. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  so 
many  people  can  be  so  shortsighted  as 
not  to  recognize  that  fact.  I  say  re- 
spectfully I  believe  it  is  because  so  few 
are  thinking  about  America  25,  35,  50, 
and  100  years  hence.  These  are  the 
great  critical  hours,  and  also  the  hours 
of  great  opportunity  for  promoting 
peace,  for  our  leadership  to  be  thinking 
about  the  United  States  and  Asia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  25.  35.  50,  and  100 
years  hence.  It  is  unanswerably  true 
that  one  does  not  win  F>eace  by  war.  In 
fact,  no  longer  can  a  war  produce  peace. 
All  that  this  war  will  produce  will  be 
growing  problems  and  crises  that  will 
have  to  be  solved  eventually  pretty  much 
on  the  same  basis  on  which  they  could 
be  solved  right  now  without  a  further 
extension  of  the  war. 

So  in  spite  of  some  of  the  criticisms 
I  am  receiving  from  certain  superpatriots 
I  will  continue  to  plead  for  reason  and 
resort  to  the  available  procedures  of  in- 
ternational law  for  the  settlement  of 
this  dispute. 

One  of  the  most  inexcusable  fallacies 
of  the  Johnson  administration  is  its 
constant  reference  to  the  statement,  "We 
will  not  negotiate  until  North  Vietnam 
leaves  South  Vietnam  alone."  In  other 
words,  we  will  not  negotiate  except  on 
our  terms,  and  we  are  a  little  bit  amiss 
when  we  find  that  North  Vietnam  and 
others  take  a  similar  closed-mind  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world,  our 
allies,  take  the  attitude  which  they  do. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Wilson,  thinks  it  is  a  problem  that  can 
be  postponed  for  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington a  month  hence.  The  growing 
flames  of  war  are  devouring  great  values 
of  peace  in  Asia.  I  was  glad  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  speaking  in 
New  York  City  the  other  night,  sug- 
gested in  effect  that  there  ought  to  be 
an  attempt  to  negotiate  an  honorable 
settlement.  But  may  I  say  to  him, 
"Speech  will  not  do  it.  Where  is  Canada 
officially  as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  keeping  with  its  signature  on 
the  United  Nations  Charter?  Why  is  not 
Canada  calling  upon  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  proceed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  charter  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  threat  to  world  peace? 
Where  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain?  Why  is  he  not,  in  behalf  of  his 
Government,  calling  for  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  law  which  he.  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  Government,  is  obli- 
gated to  carry  out  by  way  of  Great 
Britain's  signature  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter?"     Thus  I  can  go  down 


the  line  of  our  allies  and  ask.  "Why  the 
delay?" 

Inconceivable  as  I  hope  it  would  be, 
could  it  be  that  our  alleged  allies  do  not 
desire  to  offend  the  greatest  power  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  which  at  this  hour 
is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world — the  United  States  of  America? 

That  is  an  ugly  thought.  Yet  some- 
times I  toss  at  night  under  the  fear  that 
it  might  very  well  be  true.  I  toss  also 
with  sadness  to  think  that  my  country, 
which  has  prated  so  much  about  resort- 
ing to  the  peaceful  procedures  of  inter- 
national law  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes that  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world,  has  so  completely  walked  out  on 
its  ideals  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
today  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  war- 
making  aggressive  policies  in  southeast 
Asia.  We  have  abdicated  our  temple  of 
ideals,  and  we  have  gone  into  the  jungles 
of  warmaking. 

What  I  say  about  my  country  is  true 
also  of  North  Vietnam,  Red  China,  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos. 
But  that  does  not  excuse  us.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  makes  It  all  the  more  imperative 
that  we  ought  to  have  exercised  the  lead- 
ership months  ago — yes,  years  ago— in 
seeking  a  United  Nations  settlement  of 
this  threat  to  peace.  Twenty  years  ago 
Franklin  Roosevelt  said  it  when  he  pro- 
posed an  international  trusteeship  for  all 
of  Indochina.  We  walked  out  on  that 
ideal.  Mr.  President,  would  that  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  and  I  could 
come  back  50  years  from  today  and  read 
the  chapters  of  history  dealing  with  this 
violation  of  international  law  by  the 
United  States  and  others. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  during 
the  past  year  in  speeches  in  opposition  to 
American  aggressive  action  in  South 
Vietnam,  no  addition  of  wrongs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger  makes  a  wrong  on 
our  side  right.  To  the  contrary,  those 
wrongs  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
make  it  all  the  more  our  duty  to  insist 
that  the  procedures  of  international  law 
be  applied  to  the  war  in  Asia  rather  than 
the  dropping  of  American  bombs.  We 
are  in  a  position  where  the  answer  to  the 
question  about  how  many  American  boys 
will  die  in  the  war  in  the  years  ahead  in 
Asia  will  be  determined  by  whether  or 
not  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China  move 
on  the  ground.  If  they  move  on  the 
ground,  tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  will  die— and  it  is  not 
necessary  or  justifiable. 

I  know  all  the  arguments  that  the 
warhawks  have  been  giving  us,  includ- 
ing that  fallacious  paper  known  as  the 
white  paper. 

The  American  people  are  being  asked 
to  swallow  the  propaganda  that  if  we  do 
not  make  war,  all  of  Asia  will  fall  to  the 
Red  Chinese.  Tell  it  to  our  alleged  al- 
lies in  Asia. 

Only  this  morning  I  read  a  new  phra- 
seology for  the  old  argiunent  that  if  we 
do  not  do  what  we  are  doing,  we  shall 
have  to  fall  back  to  San  Francisco  and 
Alaska.  The  proponents  are  even  giving 
up  Hawaii  in  their  most  recent  argu- 
ment. This  statement  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  anyone  of  normal  intel- 
ligence. Mr.  President,  South  Vietnam 
does  not  happen  to  be  in  the  perimeter 
of  American  defense.    If  we  got  into  a 
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war  with  Red  Asia  tomotrow,  the  United 
States  would  not  keep  an  American  boy 
over  there  any  longer  than  it  would  take 
to  get  him  out.  I  paraphrase,  but  I  be- 
lieve accurately,  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovernJ.  As  he  said  so  elo- 
quently and  brilliantly  the  other  night 
on  the  CBS  debate  on  the  South  Viet- 
nam problem,  "The  domino  theory  has 
no  basis  in  fact  or  in  reality." 

I  have  a  little  difficulty  with  the  white 
paper,  because  the  top  spokesman  of 
the  Department  of  State  in  this  coun- 
try repudiated  the  domino  theory  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
within  recent  weeks.  I  say  now  to  Dean 
Rusk:  Deny  it  in  public.  The  State 
Department  rocognizes  the  fallacy  of  the 
domino  theory.  Yet,  much  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  administration  is  but  a  re- 
statement of  the  domino  theory. 

No;  that  war  will  not  be  stopped  by 
the  killing  of  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  Asians.  That  war  will  not  be 
stopped  by  the  sacrificing  of  thousands 
of  American  boys.  The  only  hope  of 
stopping  that  war  is  to  have  the  United 
States  return  to  its  position  of  leadership 
in  the  world,  in  support  of  our  own 
ideals,  a  position  which  we  have  abdi- 
cated. It  happens  that  those  ideals  are 
also  unanswerable  practicalities.  There 
is  nothing  practical  in  this  day  and  age 
about  making  war;  but  there  is  some- 
thing very  practical  about  keeping  faith 
with  one's  morals;  there  is  something 
very  practical  about  keeping  faith  with 
one's  ideals;  there  is  something  very 
practical  about  seeking  to  Implement  the 
procedures  of  international  law.  Those 
are  the  practicalities  that  can  lead  us  to 
peace.  The  impracticality  and  expedi- 
ence of  killing  will  lead  us  to  eventual 
destruction,  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
with  us,  if  we  follow  that  course  of 
action. 

As  one  who  supports  the  President  in 
so  many  policies — in  probably  95  per- 
cent of  them— I  speak  with  a  heavy 
heart  when  I  say  that  I  repudiate  his 
foreign  policy  in  Asia,  because  his  for- 
eign policy  in  Asia,  history  will  prove, 
could  not  possibly  be  in  the  interest 
either  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Our  announced  objective,  we  say — or 
our  State  Department  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  says— is  "to  make  Red 
China  leave  her  neighbors  alone."   But 
we  are  not  dealing  with  China  either 
militarily  or  diplomatically  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  achieve  that  aim,  and  we 
are  not  even  claiming  that  Red  China 
is  involved  in  the  South  Vietnam  war- 
not  yet.    So  far,  we  are  saying  that  it 
is  North   Vietnam   that   is   aiding  the 
Vietcong  rebels  in  the  South.     So  our 
actions  would  indicate  that  it  is  North 
Vietnam  and  not  Red  China  that  we 
want  to  have  leave  its  neighbors  alone. 
We  have  now  broadened  the  war  from 
South  Vietnam,  where  we  were  losing  a 
civil  war,  to  include  North  Vietnam.    It 
appears  to  be  our  theory  that  the  appli- 
cation of  overwhelming  U.S.  airpower 
will  induce  North  Vietnam  to  cease  aid- 
ing the  rebels  in  the  South,  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  even 


if  she  did,  South  Vietnam  could  have  a 
stable,  pro-Western  government.  The 
turmoil  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  rebels  have  not  been  due 
to  aid  from  outside,  and  the  testimony 
of  administration  officials  was  given  to 
that  effect  right  up  to  the  moment  when 
we  decided  to  expand  the  war  to  North 
Vietnam. 

The  course  the  administration  has  em- 
barked on  requires  North  Vietnam  to 
stop  aiding  the  rebels,  it  requires  the 
Vietcong  rebellion  to  collapse  as  a  result, 
and  it  requires  stability  to  emerge  in 
South  Vietnam,  all  as  a  result  of  U.S. 
air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam.  The  like- 
lihood that  any  of  these  things  will  re- 
sult is  so  remote  that  it  is  no  wonder 
the  administration  is  anxious  to  quell 
discussion  of  it. 

I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of 
the  President  in  embarking  on  this  policy 
with  the  idea  that  it  will  end  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam  to  our  advantage.  But 
I  am  also  satisfied  that  there  are  many 
in  the  high  offices  of  the  Pentagon  and 
the  State  Department  who  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  only  result  of  such 
a  policy  will  be  the  steady  expansion 
of  the  war  throughout  all  of  the  old 
French  colony  of  Indochina,  the  steady 
increase  in  the  use  of  American  air  and 
naval  power,  and  the  steady  f unneling  of 
more  and  more  American  troops  into 
southeast  Asia.  They  owe  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  tell  him  so,  for  they  have  the 
facts;  he  does  not.  But  he  is  entitled 
to  receive  them. 

The  desire  to  establish  an  American 
military  bastion  on  the  borders  of  China 
has  long  been  characteristic  of  many  of 
these  officials,  who  believe  the  presence 
of  half  a  million  U.S.  troops  in  Western 
Europe  should  be  matched  with  half  a 
million  troops  in  southeast  Asia,  to  form 
a  "trip  wire"  that  would  bring  full  Amer- 
ican nuclear  power  to  bear  on  China 
should  she  make  any  move  to  support 
the  local  goverrunents. 

I  have  long  believed  our  entanglement 
in  Asia  would  be  disastrous  for  the 
United  States.  Certainly  it  has  been 
proved  that  helping  local  governments 
help  themselves  in  the  way  recommended 
by  General  Taylor  and  his  predecessors 
in  Saigon  is  a  failure.  We  have  not 
helped  them  at  all;  the  position  of  Sai- 
gon has  only  been  steadily  weakened 
by  the  so-called  aid  they  have  received 
from  us  in  the  last  10  years.  The  next 
step  in  retrieving  the  situation  must  be 
the  takeover  of  the  country  by  the 
United  States  and  the  full  military  ac- 
tivity of  U.S.  troops,  both  of  which  are 
underway  today  in  South  Vietnam. 

How  much  further  this  entanglement 
goes  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  reaction  of  other  nations.  Ten  years 
ago,  it  was  the  refusal  of  Britain  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Indochina  war  that  kept 
the  United  States  out.  But  10  years  ago, 
there  were  other  trouble  spots,  especial- 
ly in  Europe,  that  also  restrained  us  from 
getting  into  a  singlehanded  war  in 
Asia.  Today,  tensions  are  sufficiently 
relaxed  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  en- 
courage many  of  our  policymakers  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  free  to  fight  in  Asia 
without  worrying  too  much  about  out- 
breaks elsewhere. 


But  we  carmot  coimt  on  Russia 
abandoning  North  Vietnam  or  even 
China.  I  am  aghast  when  I  hear  wit- 
nesses for  the  administration  express  the 
view  that  they  believe  Russia's  contro- 
versy with  Red  China  is  so  deep  that 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  her  in- 
volving herself  in  South  Vietnam. 

Even  if  true,  that  would  not  justify  our 
shocking,  aggressive  course  of  action  in 
Asia.    If  true,  that  would  not  justify  our 
walking  out  on  our  ideals  based  upon 
past  commitments  to  international  law  as 
the  way  to  work  for  peace.    But  I  happen 
to  be  of  the  point  of  view  that  if  we  fol- 
low a  course  of  action  that  will  lead  to 
bombir^  in  Red  China,  extended  bomb- 
ing further  up  in  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
killing  of  increasing  numbers  of  civil- 
ians— and  it  cannot  be  avoided — there  is 
a  great  danger  that  if  Russia  is  going  to 
hold  any  position  of  influence  in  the 
Communist  segment  of  the  world,  she 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  come  to  their 
aid.    And  if  Russia  moves  in.  she  is  not 
likely  to  move  in  on  the  installment  plan. 
It  is  a  risk  that  we  should  not  run.    It 
is  a  risk  that  threatens  all  of  humanity. 
And  it  is  such  a  risk  that  the  leaders  of 
other  nations  who  profess  to  want  peace 
have  an  obligation  to  the  world  to  tarry 
no  longer.    They  have  an  obligation  to 
bring  the  United  States  and  the  nations 
with  whom  we  are  fighting  in  Asia  to  the 
council  tables  of  the  world,  to  listen  to 
their  proposals  for  peace,  and  then  to 
make  suggestions  to  the  other  nations  as 
to  what  they  think  are  fair  proposals  for 
the  settlement  of  the  war. 

How  Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan,  India,  and  other  major  nations  of 
the  area  react  to  the  viddening  war  in 
Indochina  will  decide  our  futvire  there, 
because  it  is  clear  the  administration 
does  not  intend  to  have  it  discussed 
among  the  American  people  if  it  can  help 
it.  It  prefers  not  to  mention  any  real 
objective  or  to  analyze  its  chances  of 
reaching  it  with  present  tactics.  The 
public,  we  in  Congress,  and  I  am  sure 
even  President  Johnson,  do  not  know  how 
escalating  the  war  to  North  Vietnam  will 
win  it  in  South  Vietnam.  Weido  not  even 
know  if  that  is  our  real  purpose.  Sad  to 
say.  the  American  people  ai<e  in  the 
hands  of  unfolding  events  and  the  ac- 
tions of  other  nations,  rather  than  logic, 
reason,  and  adherence  to  our  past  prin- 
ciples of  the  rule  of  law  in  world  affairs 
which  seem  to  be  vacated  by  most  of  the 
leaders  of  our  country  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  with  some  hu- 
mility before  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  after  listening  to  him  on  the  CBS 
radio  debate  the  other  night.  I  am  proud 
to  associate  myself  with  his  argument. 
I  am  proud  to  join  the  Senator  in  his 
plea  for  making  use  of  existing  interna- 
tional procedures  to  try  to  work  out  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  war  in  Asia. 
I  hope  that  the  people  of  this  country — 
for  they,  and  they  alone,  can  stop  this 
war  now — will  take  time  out  from  their 
economic  lives  to  devote  some  time  to 
their  political  responsibility. 

If  the  war  is  to  be  stopped,  if  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Asia  is  going  to  be  changed, 
the  American  people  alone  can  change  it. 
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We  who  are  speaking  out  on  the  sub- 
ject know  full  well  some  of  its  conse- 
quences. I  heed  not  those  consequences 
so  far  as  my  individual  interests  are 
concerned.  But  I  do  give  great  heed  to 
what  I  think  are  my  responsibilities  to 
plead  for  peace  with  honor  through  the 
channels  of  the  international  agencies 
and  procedures  so  long  as  there  is  any 
hope  of  ending  this  conflict.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  hope  will  continue 
in  my  breast  until  our  Government  de- 
clares war. 

I  was  not  a  party  in  supporting  advice 
to  the  President  to  permit  him  to  make 
war  unconstitutionally — and  he  is  mak- 
ing war  unconstitutionally  in  Asia.  He 
has  not  the  slightest  legal  right  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
be  bombing  North  Vietnam,  short  of  a 
declaration  of  war. 

So,  until  Congress  carries  out  its  legal 
obligations,  if  it  wants  to  decare  war, 
this  voice  will  be  raised  in  support  of  an 
honorable  attempt  at  an  honorable,  ne- 
gotiated settlement  of  that  war  in  Asia 
in  which  the  United  States,  by  its  aggres- 
sive course  of  action  for  a  long  time  past, 
stands,  in  my  judgment,  convicted  before 
the  bar  of  world  opinion  as  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  McNAMARA 
ON  ANTIPOVERTY  WAR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
10.  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  delivered  an  address  on 
the  antipoverty  war  before  the  National 
Committee  for  Community  Development. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  was 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  creating  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  who 
managed  its  passage  in  the  Senate,  made 
some  thoughtful  comments  on  how  this 
program  must  be  implemented  if  it  is 
to  be  successful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Pat  McNamara.  Demo- 
crat, OF  Michigan.  Before  the  National 
Committee  for  Community  Development, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  10.  1965 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  Mayor  Jerry  Cava- 
nagh's  invitation  to  address  this  new  orga- 
nization, wlilch  is  to  concern  itself  with  the 
community  action  program. 

An  association  of  community  officials  as- 
signed to  the  antipoverty  war  has  great 
potential. 

The  field  into  which  we  have  entered,  with 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  is  complex. 
It  is  also  challenging  in  finding  new  ways  to 
solve  old  problems. 

In  that  sense,  you  will  be  able  to  serve 
each  other  through  establishing  lines  of  com- 
munication and  exchanging  experiences  and 
ideas. 

You  also  should  be  able  to  help  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  handling  these  programs  by 
giving  them  the  benent  of  your  firsthand 
application  of  the  weapons  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  have  provided. 

Needless  to  say,  we  in  Congress  are  very 
Interested  in  following  the  progress  of  this 
law. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are 
involved  here,  and  we  have  a  responsibility 


to  those  who  pay  them — and  to  those  who  are 
to  benefit. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  large  body  of  money  surrounded 
by  people  who  want  some  of  it. 

I  don't  consider  that  this  is  necessarily 
bad.  and  I  probably  have  been  as  active  as 
any  in  propasing — and  voting  for — programs 
which  distribute  those  dollars. 

I  liappen  to  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  a 
major  role  of  our  Government  is  to  help  us 
become  a  stronger  and  more  prosperous  Na- 
tion, and  not  to  show  a  profit. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  we  still  have  a 
considerable  body  of  public  thought  that 
tends  toward  what  we  might  call  domestic 
isolationism. 

These  are  the  people  who  gain  a  false 
sense  of  security  from  their  State  boundaries, 
as  if  the  happenings  elsewhere  cannot  reach 
them.  Or  they  may  feel  that  participating 
in  Federal-State  programs  somehow  taints 
them. 

I  recall  that  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  those  running  the  city  of  Detroit  felt 
that  it  was  beneath  Detroit's  dignity  to  ac- 
cept public  works  funds  that  were  part  of 
the  national  recovery  program. 

I  might  say  that  most  modern  mayors, 
such  as  Jerry  Cavanagh,  are  not  encum- 
bered by  such  false  pride. 

They  share  the  philosophy  that  we  must 
work  as  partners  in  these  efiforts  to  help  im- 
prove the  lot  of  our  citizens  and  their  sur- 
roundings. 

In  short,  we  should  no  longer  waste  our 
time  In  futile  discussions  of  States  rights 
and  Federal  rights  but  instead,  think  in 
terms  of  people's  rights. 

That,  of  course,  was  what  we  intended  In 
enacting  legislation  to  battle  against  poverty. 

But  it  is  important  that  we  do  not  permit 
this  war  on  poverty  to  get  out  of  perspective. 

For  example,  speed  in  Implementing  these 
new  programs  is  important,  but  it  should  not 
become  the  overriding  goal. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  problems 
which  create  poverty  did  not  come  into  ex- 
istence overnight,  nor  are  they  going  to  be 
eliminated  overnight. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems that  emerge  as  especially  vulnerable  to 
local  action. 

massive  reduction  of  illiteracy 
New  techniques  must  be  developed  to  ad- 
dress  the  problems  of  functional  illiteracy 
among  youth  and  adults. 

The  national  waste  of  talent  and  energy 
due  to  the  inability  to  read,  write,  and  com- 
municate must  be  eliminated. 

maternal  and  child  health 
The  tragic  differential  in  infant  mortality 
rates  among  the  poor  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  and  the  more  advantaged  groups  in  our 
country  is  a  national  disgrace,  and  must  be 
eliminated. 

We  have  the  knowledge  and  the  technology 
to  do  this  now. 

the  transition.xl  period  from  youth  to 
adulthood 

This  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  youth 
whose  family  is  poor  can  spell  the  difference 
of  a  life  of  poverty  or  a  life  as  an  effective 
contributing  citizen. 

We  need  to  develop  a  wide  array  of  pro- 
grams that  allow  every  youth  to  achieve  his 
maximum  potential. 

We  must  organize  our  secondary  schools, 
our  employment  services,  our  colleges  and 
imiversitles.  our  community  agencies  so  that 
there  Is  readily  available  the  appropriate 
training,  education,  and  placement  for  every- 
one who.  upon  entering  adulthood,  needs 
guidance,  direction,  and  encouragement. 

Anything  less  saps  this  Nation  of  valuable 
resources. 

THE    plight    of    THE   AGED 

The  elderly  citizens  of  our  Nation  have 
many  problems  facing  them.    But  for  those 


who   also    are    the   poverty   stricken,  these 
problems  are  magnified. 

Our  statistics  show  that  more  than  12 
million  have  incomes  of  less  than  $2  000  a 
year.  And  the  fact  that  70  percent  of  our 
elderly  are  concentrated  in  urban  areas  malie 
them  an  especially  important  area  for  con- 
cern and  action  by  community  action  pro- 
grams. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  these  prob- 
lems, while  simply  stated,  are  not  easily 
solved.  ' 

Perhaps  the  most  misleading  facet  of  tlie 
phrase  "war  on  poverty"  is  that  it  conjures 
up  visions  of  a  gallant,  all-or-nothing  charge 
against  the  enemy. 

While  producing  certain  inspiration,  this 
vision  is  not  at  all  accurate. 

This  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  war— a 
war  tliat  promises  to  be  a  long  one.  It  also 
will  be  a  costly  one,  although  the  cost  will 
be  but  a  fraction  of  the  bill  that  poverty 
levies  against  society. 

We  won't  see  quick  results,  but  what  we 
can  do  is  to  build  a  strong  foundation  and 
arm  ourselves  with  sound  Ideas  and  programs 
to  launch  our  attacks. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  main  ob- 
jective, which  is  to  reduce  and  destroy  the 
conditions  that  produce  and  breed  poverty. 
This  is  why  you  must  see  to  it  that  your 
community  action  programs  are  not  per- 
mitted to  become  the  means  for  local  empire 
building  or  Just  the  soxxrce  of  well-paying 
staff  jobs. 

Already,  as  I  am  sure  you  loave  detected, 
there  is  some  disenchantment  with  the 
methods  t)eing  used  In  establishing  some 
community  action  programs. 

There  is  the  complaint  that.  In  some  areas, 
the  very  people  who  supposedly  will  benefit 
have  no  voice  in  the  planning  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

You  must  not.  of  course,  permit  this  to 
happen. 

You  cannot  put  yourselves  in  a  position 
where  you  impose  good  works  on  the  poverty 
stricken.  Such  an  approach  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

The  effective  implementation  of  the  com- 
munity action  program  will  be  based,  in  large 
measure,  on  the  willingness  of  local  com- 
munities to  expand  the  base  of  decision- 
making for  programs  affecting  the  poor. 

Education,  health,  welfare,  and  manpower 
programs  can  no  longer  be  developed  solely 
by  the  social  and  economic  elite  and  the 
professionals  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

Local  community  action  agencies  must  be 
prepared  to  experiment  with  the  broadest 
possible  extension   of  such   participation. 

However.  I  think  it  is  a  healthy  sign,  really, 
that  such  comments  are  breaking  into  the 
open  so  early.  I  sincerely  hope  that  future 
criticism  rings  out  loud  and  clear  in  areas 
where  such  criticism  is  Justified. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  prevent 
the  dynamic  and  imaginative  concepts  that 
created  these  programs  from  being  smoth- 
ered by  petty  bureaucracy  and  from  becom- 
ing a  plaything  of  the  professionals.  We  can- 
not  afford  that.  We  cannot  afford  that  In 
dollars. 

But  most  Importantly,  we  cannot  afford 
that  because  of  the  human  lives  that  are 
involved  here,  and  because  of  the  hope  that 
we  have  raised  with  our  brave  talk  of  war- 
ring against  poverty. 

The  community  action  program  Is  the  key- 
stone upon  which  success  will  be  built. 

We  will  expect  communities  to  coordii^te 
existing  separate  programs,  and  through 
them  to  try  new  approaches  to  old  problems. 
This  will  not  be  easy  In  many  cases.  It 
is  frequently  difficult  to  break  old  rivalries, 
as  well  as  long-established  patterns  and  con- 
cepts of  how  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
But  it  must  be  done. 

Actually,  the  only  limit  on  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  war  on  poverty  Is  the 
Ingenuity  of  the  local  leadership. 
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And  by  showing  us  In  Cpngress  that  this 
ingenuity  is  virtually  unlijinited  and  effec- 
tive you  will  make  It  that  much  easier  for 
us  to  provide  the  addltionall  weapons  needed 
m  the  struggle  for  human  dignity  and  a 
stronger  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  to  close  his  ears  for  a  mo- 
ment while  I  make  this  supplemental 
statement  about  his  speech. 

The  war  on  poverty  which  was  encom- 
passed legislatively  in  the  bill  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara] 
so  skillfully  guided  through  this  body 
is  being  attacked  in  some  places  on  a 
partisan  basis. 

I  say  to  the  party  of  the  opposition,  or 
those  within  the  party  of  the  opposition 
who  seek  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
the  suffering  of  many  thousands  of  pov- 
erty-stricken Americans,  that  they  are 
going  to  discover  that  the  inteUigence  of 
the  American  voter  will  not  be  fooled 
by  that  brand  of  partisanship.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his 
brilliant  and  eloquent  speech. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  front  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  for  his  very  generous  remarks, 
and  assure  him  that  I  ^appreciate  them 
very  much. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pnesident.  I  under- 
stand that  another  Senator  wishes  to 
come  to  the  floor.  Therefore  I  will  fore- 
go having  the  Senate  adjourn,  as  the 
majority  leader  asked  me  to  do  when 
I  completed  my  talk. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSIVE  ARMS  FOR  ISRAEL 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  world 
not  blessed  with  disarmament,  covmtries 
strive  to  maintain  a  balance  of  defensive 
strength.  When  the  pendulum  of  power 
is  threatened  with  imbalance,  as  it  is 
now  so  seriously  threatened  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  I  urge  the  IJnited  States  to 
rally  its  greatest  efforts  to  check  the 
swing  toward  bloodshed  and  destruction. 

The  buildup  of  Communist  military 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the 
abrogation  of  West  Germany's  agree- 
ment to  ship  to  Israel  the  remaining 
third  of  an  estimated  $90  million  of  vital 
defensive  arms,  and  the  current  work  in 
Syria  and  Jordan  for  diversion  of  Is- 
rael's water  sources  by  its  Arab  neighbors 
are  three  real  and  present  dangers  to 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

Tanks,  planes,  submarines,  patrol 
boats,  rockets,  and  other  modern  weap- 
ons furnished  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
dictator  TSTasser's  United  Arab  Republic 
dot  Israel's  western  border.  There  is  evi- 
dence, from  recent  hostilities  on  Israel's 
northern  border,  of  Soviet  military  ad- 
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vlsers'    actually    serving    with    Syria's 
armed  services. 

Syria  has  increased  the  number  of  her 
destructive  raids  on  Israel's  northern 
border;  and  the  Syrian  Government  uses 
the  threat  of  so-called  Israeli  "aggres- 
sion" to  sow  terror  among  an  already 
inflamed  population. 

Arab  commando  raids  on  Israeli  terri- 
tory are  more  frequent  than  they  have 
been  for  years,  and  gunfire  exchanges 
have  increased  on  the  Arab-Israeli  bor- 
ders. Moreover,  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  a  decade,  Arab  commandos  are 
"firing  up"  civilians  by  carrying  out  ter- 
ror raids,  such  as  the  bombing  of  a  farm- 
er's house  and  silo  at  Kfar  Hess,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

There  are  two  threats  which  add  new 
terror  to  the  raids  on  Israel's  borders: 
One  threat  is  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  recruited  among  the  Arab 
refugees  remaining  in  the  United  Nations 
camps  on  Israel's  borders  and  from  the 
Arab  States.  The  second  threat  is  the 
United  Arab  Command,  organized  in 
Januaiy  1964,  as  a  direct  weapon  against 
Israel.  It  is  to  be  financed,  over  a  period 
of  10  years,  with  over  $420  million,  to  be 
contributed  by  Arab  countries. 

The  preservation  of  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  further  threatened  by  the 
current  work  by  the  Arab  States  to  cut 
off  the  flow  of  all  the  rivers  which  run 
from  Arab  territory  into  Israeli  terri- 
tory. Premier  Levi  Eshkol  has  called  the 
Jordan  River  waters  as  "precious  as  the 
blood  in  our  veins,"  and  has  warned  that 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  depends  on 
whether  the  Arab  States  carry  out  their 
plans  to  choke  off  Israel's  just  share  of 
water. 

Israel  desperately  needs  more  defense 
arms,  in  order  to  protect  herself  against 
the  increasing  threats  and  pressures  of 
the  Arab  States.  Dictator  Nasser,  by 
threatening  to  recognize  East  Germany, 
forced  the  Federal  Republic  of  West  Ger- 
many into  canceling  its  arms  contracts 
with  Israel.  Approximately  $37  million 
of  the  agreed  $90  million  of  vital  defen- 
sive arms  will  not  be  shipped  to  the 
Israeli  people  at  a  time  when  the  defense 
of  their  country  against  the  Arab  States 
is  so  urgently  needed. 

Although  in  1962  we  loaned  Israel  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  short-range 
Hawk  missiles,  to  counterbalance  Egypt's 
ground-to-air  missiles  and  supersonic 
bombers,  the  United  States  has  not 
otherwise  provided  Israel  with  military 
equipment.  The  United  States,  however, 
does  provide  arms  for  several  Arab 
States. 

Since  the  present  imbalance  in  the 
Middle  East  not  only  threatens  the  state 
of  Israel,  but  also  is  a  threat  to  peace  it- 
self in  that  important  part  of  the  world, 
I  make  the  following  proposals: 

First.  The  United  States  should  allow 
Israel  to  purchase  additional  defensive 
weapons  for  air  defense. 

Second.  Since  Israel  has  no  effective 
counter  to  Egypt's  fleet  of  fast  patrol 
boats  carrying  ship-to-shore  missiles — 
which  are  capable  of  doing  severe  dam- 
age to  Israel's  coastal  cities — I  urge  that 
the  United  States  supply  Israel  with  the 
needed  arms  with  which  to  defend  itself 
against  these  missile-laden  boats. 


Third.  The  United  States  should 
declare  that  it  views  as  a  threat  to  peace 
the  present  Arab  "spite"  plan  to  cut  off 
Israel's  water  supply. 

Dictator  Nasser  has  proven  by  his 
actions  that  his  intentions  toward  con- 
quest go  beyond  the  borders  of  Israel. 
He  continues  to  back  the  Congolese 
rebels,  and  otherwise  upset  central  Afri- 
can conditions.  He  is  presently  escalat- 
ing his  war  against  the  loyalist  forces  In 
Yemen,  where  Egyptian  troops  now  total 
50,000,  more  than  double  what  they  were 
imtll  recently. 

I  urge  that  the  United  States  rally  the 
people  of  the  free  world  to  be  coura- 
geous to  do  what  is  morally  called  for, 
which  clearly  is  to  move  now  with  action 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  LEGISLA- 
TION URGED 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  the  role 
of  the  United  States  as  leader  of  the 
free  world  could  be  lost  in  the  streets  of 
Selma,  Ala. 

How  can  a  nation  hold  its  head  high 
as  freedom's  leader  among  the  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia  when  it  allows  Its  citizens 
to  be  beaten,  gassed,  and  flogged  in  its 
streets  because  they  want  to  vote,  and 
when  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  beaten 
almost  to  death. 

How  can  we  plead  the  justice  of  free- 
dom's cause  when  the  oppressive  police 
power  of  a  racist  Governor  prevents 
Americans  from  exercising  freedom's 
most  fundamental  right? 

Dallas  County,  Ala.,  as  one  example, 
has  15,115  Negro  citizens,  but  only  335 
are  registered  to  vote. 

These  people  have  a  right  to  vote. 
They  want  to  vote.  And  despite  the 
threats  and  the  violence,  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  march  until  the  way  to 
the  voting  booths  Is  opened  to  them. 

Over  2  weeks  ago,  I  joined  several  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  in  urging  the 
enactment  of  new  legislation  to  insure 
the  right  of  every  American  to  register 
and  to  vote.  The  historic  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  has  not  accomplished  this. 

We  need  a  system  of  Federal  voting 
registrars,  either  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed or  court  appointed. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  exert  the 
full  weight  of  its  Influence  and  prestige 
behind  Immediate  Introduction  and 
prompt  enactment  of  such  legislation. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  Monday  next  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  previous  order,  adjourned  un- 
til Monday,  March  15, 1965,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian.       

CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  11, 1965: 
U.S.  Attornets 
Richard  L.  McVeigh,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 
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William  P.  Copple.  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Howard  P.  Corcoran,  of  Maryland,   to  be 
\       U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
"*     bla  vice   Charles   F.  McLaughlin,   retired. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge 

Edward  Allen  Tamm,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit  vice  Walter  M. 
Bastlan,  retiring. 

U.S.  Air  Force 
The  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserv-^  commissioned  ofllcers  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  imder  the  provisions  of  sections 
8218.  8351.  8363,  and  8392,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Dale  E.  Shafer,  Jr.,  A0433414, 
Ohio  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  J.  Smith,  A0695779, 
Illinois  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  John  A.  Johnston,  AO707699,  Michi- 
gan Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Robert  H.  Morrell,  A0427688,  South 
Carolina  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Jack  H.  Owen,  AO403870,  Kentucky 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Pou,  Jr.,  AO651005,  Texas 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  William  H.  Webster.  AO431580,  Ken- 
tucky Air  National  Guard. 

U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
306.  in  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ralph  Edward  Haines,  Jr., 
019849,  U.S.  Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284,  3306,  and  3307: 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Salvatore  D'Orfa,  018866, 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Herbert  George  Sparrow,  019003, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut,  019077, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  Parker  Gibbs,  019189, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  Heber  Lipscomb.  019371. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jonathan  Owen  Seaman.  019385. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Francis  Franklin,  Jr.. 
019476,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle.  019924, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Carson  Kyser,  019535, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley,  Jr.,  019756, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hugh  McClellan  Exton.  019780. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.   Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  Herndon  Crltz,  019786. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 


MaJ.  Gen.  Eugene  Albert  Salet.  030790, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer.  Jr..  020117.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Reeves  Shuler.  020118. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Benjamin  Lampert. 
020147.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Edward  Kelly,  020156, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Selwyn  Dyson  Smith,  Jr.,  020194, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Gen.  William  Chllds  Westmoreland,  020223, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Beverley  Evans  Powell,  020237, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Arnold  Helntges,  020281, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, UB.  Army) . 

Gen.  Crelghton  Williams  Abrams,  Jr., 
020296,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) .  * 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Hersey  Mlchaells,  020328, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. VS.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  Hess  Burba,  031518,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Graham  Zlerdt,  020632. 
Army  of  the  United  Statse  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Wilson  Johnston, 
030462.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Cornells  De  Witt  WlUcox  Lang. 
019734.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  Carl  Haug,  019736. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Alexander  Osmanskl. 
019745.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Albert  S3miroskl. 
019753.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Rlgby  Glass.  019765, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  Johnstone  Murdoch,  Jr., 
019853.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  Edward  Schlanser, 
019886,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Allen  Beall,  019907,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Madison  Jones,  019965, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Melville  Brown  Coburn,  019973, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  Bernard  Markey. 
038826.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
UB.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Allen  Thomas  Stanwlx-Hay. 
051759,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Jay  Hayes  HI.  020134, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Bernard  Bess.  020151, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  Pinkney  Persons,  Jr.. 
020167,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Gilbert  Grothaus, 
020221,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Francis  Dawalt,  O20228 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  Copeland  Shea.  O20231 
Army  of  the  Ulnted  States  (colonel,  U.s! 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Hall  Safford  O20244, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Henry  Chiles,  020295,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Kreltzer  Benson,  Jr., 
020331,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Otto  Tumage,  Jr., 
020360,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel' 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Daniel  Hlnes,  038900,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Arthur  Goshorn,  031465, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.s! 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Clifton  Dalrymple,  O31509, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U^! 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Nels  Redllng.  031516. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.s! 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonldas  George  Gavalas, 
031569.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frederick  James  Clarke,  020572, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Henry  Walker,  020617, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Martin  Cone,  020658,  Army 
of  the  United  States   (colonel,  UB.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Stuart  O'Malley,  Jr., 
020682,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Chrysostom  David 
Scherrer,  020690,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kelsle  Loomls  Reaves,  020777, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Delk  McCorkle  Oden,  020805, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kelley  Benjamin  Lemmon,  Jr., 
020816,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
UB.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Clinton  dayman, 
020866,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army).  V 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Andrew  Enemaik, 
020879.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Carter  Townsend.  031680, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Hughes  Lanier  Ash.  031799, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Carl  C.  Turner.  031909.  Army 
of  the  United  States   (colonel.  UB.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  George  White.  02137a 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

U.S.  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

LINE 


John  V.  Smith 
Clyde  J.  Van  Arsdall, 

Jr. 
Ernest  E.  Chrlstensen 
Reuben  T.  Whitaker 
Walter  H.  Baumberger 
Joseph  B.  Tibbets 
Nels  C.  Johnson 
Samuel  R.  Brown.  Jr. 
Richard  B.  Lynch 
John  N.  Shaffer 
John  H.  Maurer 
Fred  E.  Bakutus 


Eli  T.  Reich 
Robert  E.  Riera 
Turner  F.  Caldwell,  Jr. 
David  Lambert 
Horace  V.  Bird 
Frank  L.  Pinney,  Jr. 
Donald  G.  Irvine 
Marshall  W.  White 
Francis  D.  Boyle 
Mason  B.  Freeman 
Rufus  L.  Taylor 
Jackson  D.  Arnold 
Joseph  E.  Rice 
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MEDICAL    CORPS 

Joseph  L.  Yon. 
Eobert  O.  Canada,  Jr. 
Horace  D.  Warden. 

SUPPLY   C04t8 

Robert  H.  Northwood.     ■ 
Ira  F.  Haddock. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER   CORPS 

Harry  N.  Wallin. 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

LINE 

Richard  D.  Adams. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CX5BPS 

Edward  H.  Gessner.        | 

Vice  Adm.  Roy  L.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for 
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commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  P.  Blackburn.  Jr..  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5231.  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Herschel  J.  Goldberg.  Supply 
Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 

Rear  Adm.  George  G.  Burkley,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy  (retired),  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  serving  at 
the  White  House  pursuant  to  article  II,  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution. 


In  the  Am  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Jlmmle  D. 
Baggett  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Da\'ld  E. 
Wleland  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  17.  1965. 

In  the  Army 
The    nominations    beginning    Carroll    E. 
Adams,   Jr..   to   be   lieutenant   colonel,    and 
ending  George  H.  Zelgler.  Jr..  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by   the   Senate   and   appeared   in   the   Con- 
gressional Record  on  February  25.  1965. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
The    nominations   beginning   Thomas    C. 
Abbott  to   be   first  lieutenant,  and   ending 
Jack  B.  Zimmermann  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which    nominations    were    received    by    the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  25,  1965. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


International  Longshoremen's  Association 
Refuses  To  Load  Red  Cargo  Ships 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  1 1 

HON,  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   nX)RZt)A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 19€5 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  revealed  last  week  that 
one  of  the  free  world  ships  which  has  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  Communist  North 
Vietnam  was  in  New  York  harbor  load- 
ing American  cargo.  Thus  the  vessel, 
Severn  River,  is  able  to  profit  from  trans- 
porting Communist  goods  and  American 
cargos  as  well.  This  ship  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  situation  which  exists  at  a 
time  when  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  has 
slipped  to  the  point  where  it  now  carries 
less  than  10  percent  of  American  sea 
trade. 

Russia,  by  contrast,  carries  over  75 
percent  of  her  ocean  trade  in  Soviet 
hulls.  Yet  countries  the  United  States 
calls  allies  are  free  to  come  and  go  from 
our  harbors  hauling  goods  in  the  same 
hulls  the  Communists  use  for  goods  go- 
ing to  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
Cuba,  to  name  but  a  few  Red  nations. 

Resistance  to  this  situation  is  build- 
ing, and  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  announced  Saturday 
that  it  would  refuse  to  load  the  Severn 
River  and  ships  like  her  flying  the  allied 
flag  in  the  North  Vietnamese  trade. 

The  ILA  president  Thomas  Gleason 
has  also  urged  that  an  American  vessel 
loaded  with  codfish  caught  by  Soviet 
fishing  trawlers  off  the  New  England 
coast  not  be  worked  by  ILA  crews.  The 
ship  was  still  unloaded  as  of  yesterday. 

And  the  ILA  has  also  refused  to  unload 
vessels  which  have  engaged  in  trade  with 
Communist  Cuba. 

This  refusal  to  handle  cargos  carried 
in  hulls  serving  the  Conmiunists  is  a 
clear  example  of  the  growing  discontent 
Americans  are  sliowing  for  those  who 
patronize  the  Communists.  With  simi- 
lar actions  recurring  elsewhere  across 


this  Nation  perhaps  those  nov;  trading 
with  communism  will  reassess  their  pol- 
icies. Certainly  such  actions  as  those 
taken  last  week  by  the  ILA  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  commonsense  ideal  of  put- 
ting America  first. 


Create  New  Jobs  With  Tax  ReUef  for 
Businesses 


The  legislation  would  provide  deduc- 
tions for  persons  engaged  in  trade  or 
business  who  provide  new  jobs  for  the 
skilled  and  for  all  persons  who  provide 
new  jobs  for  domestics  and  the  unskilled. 
Training  and  educating  the  unemployed 
do  not  create  jobs,  but  businesses  can, 
and  I  believe  that  H.R.  271  is  an  impor- 
tant private  enterprise  challenge  and  the 
Congress  can  help  solve  unemployment 
through  this  vehicle  by  passing  thii 
legislation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

of   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  making  a  determined 
effort  to  do  something  about  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  United  States.   Cur- 
rently, the  unemployment  rate  hovers 
around  the  5  percent  mark  of  the  labor 
force   which   now   numbers   70   million 
American    workers.      Through    various 
Government-directed  methods  we  have 
created  many  jobs  in  the  last  year  or  so 
through  adoption  of  the  tax  reduction 
program,  a  continuation  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
and  an  increased  emphasis  on  college  and 
vocational  education  programs.    The  ad- 
ministration  has   proposed   other   pro- 
grams in  hopes  that  they  will  cut  further 
into  the  unemployment  rate,  and  I  speak 
specifically  about  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation in  the  89th  Congress  which  I  be- 
lieve will  help  fill  the  gap  in  the  unem- 
ployment ranks  of  our  country.  The  idea 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  271,  which  I  also  intro- 
duced in  the  88th  Congress,  came  to  me 
from  a  distinguished  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
citizen.  Reid  W.  Digges.  Mr.  Digges  pro- 
posed that  an  employer  be  given  tax  relief 
for  every  job  he  creates,  and  this  sug- 
gestion has  been  incorporated  into  my  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 


A  Bill  To  Permit  an  Orderly  Changeover 
to  the  ZIP  Code  System  of  Addressing 
Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.1965 
Mr.  POOL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduced 
yesterday  a  bUl  which  will  permit  a  more 
orderly  changeover  to  the  ZIP  code  sys- 
tem of  addressing  mall  desired  by  our 
very  able  Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronouskl.    Along  with  other  Members 
of  Congress,  I  have  been  receiving  letters 
from  mailers  who  contend  that  the  De- 
partment is  moving  too  quickly  on  this 
service.    From  all  I  can  gather,  the  more 
than  one-quarter  of  a  mUlion  bulk  third- 
class  permit  holders  wUl  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult—if not  impossible— to  add  ZIP  code 
numbers  to  all  their  address  plates  by 
January  1,  1967,  the  date  on  which  the 
Postmaster  General  has  made  ZIP  coding 
a  mandatory  requirement. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  identical 
to  that  introduced  by  our  colleague,  Ar-' 
NOLO  Olsen,  of  Montana,  H.R.  5180.  I 
am  also  informed  that  a  similar  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  Congressman  John 
Lindsay,  of  New  York.  These  bills  wUl 
become  the  subject  of  public  hearings 
before  the  House  Post  Office  Committee 
beginning  March  24. 
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Our  colleague,  Arnold  Olsen,  is 
anxious  that  every  interested  citizen  have 
an  opportunity  to  testify.  There  is  a  good 
chance  that  his  subcommittee  will  go  to 
other  cities  to  gather  testimony.  I 
heartily  recommend  that  this  be  done. 
Every  citizen  is  affected  by  the  postal 
service  and  will  \^(plcome  the  appearance 
of  the  subcommittee  in  his  own  commu- 
nity. I  would  recommend  that  the  sub- 
committee include  a  Texas  city  in  its 
itinerary. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  need  for  the 
use  of  five-digit  numbers  as  a  part  of 
the  address  on  U.S.  mail.  But  the  transi- 
tion to  such  a  revolutionary  principle 
should  be  accomplished  in  a  judicious 
way.  The  cost  of  conversion  is  great. 
Mailers  will  be  far  better  able  to  amortize 
their  costs  over  a  5-year  period.  The 
bills  which  Congressmen  Olsen  and 
Lindsay  and  I  have  introduced  will  pro- 
vide incentives  in  the  form  of  rate  re- 
ductions for  those  mailers  who  volun- 
tarily ZIP  code  and  presort  their  mail. 
I  think  we  should  be  ever  aware  that  as 
private  mailers  undertake  the  task  of 
presorting  the  mail — a  function  always 
performed  by  postal  employees  in  the 
past — there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
post  office  work  force.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  take  these  jobs 
away  from  our  loyal  postal  clerks  by 
forcing  private  mailers  to  perform  the 
mail  sorting  function.  I  would  be  hope- 
ful that  the  postal  unions  will  let  us  have 
their  views  on  this  subject. 

If  it  is  inevitable  that  the  American 
postal  system  is  to  become  computerized, 
we  must  be  extremely  cautious  that  auto- 
mation will  not  outlaw  the  human  factor. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  the  loyal  post- 
man. More  often  than  not.  he  is  the 
closest  link  citizens  have  with  their  Gov- 
ernment. He  should  not  be  replaced  by 
a  machine. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral will  withdraw  the  regulation  which 
would  require  the  sacking  of  certain  bulk 
second-  and  third-class  mail  by  ZIP  code 
sectional  centers  beginning  July  1  of 
this  year.  Merchants  and  business  firms 
which  use  the  mails  to  conduct  their 
affairs  simply  are  not  ready  for  this  com- 
plex requirement.  Mr.  Gronouski 
should  withhold  all  orders  of  this  kind 
until  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to 
gather  and  weigh  evidence. 


Eulogy  to  Frank  X.  Cull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11.  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  today  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  one  of  Cleveland's  fine  citizens.  Frank 
X.  Cull,  a  celebrated  civil  trial  lawyer 
for  more  than  50  years,  who  at  the  age 
of  77  had  achieved  the  highest  respect 
of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  citizens  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Early  in  his  career,  Frank  X.  Cull 
served  on  the  Hill  as  secretary  to  former 
U.S.  Senator  Robert  J.  Bulkley  before 
returning  to  Cleveland  to  build  an  en- 
viable record  in  a  profession  that  is  care- 
ful with  its  accolades. 

Frank  X.  Cull  will  be  sincerely  missed 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  Ohio 
bar,  and  most  particularly  by  his  pro- 
fessional associates  in  the  firm  of  Haux- 
hurst.  Sharp.  Cull  &  Kellogg,  with  whom 
he  has  been  in  practice  over  a  long  period 
of  years. 


Sixty-three  Congressmen  Urge  Full  Use 
of  Federal  Powers  To  Prevent  Further 
Violence  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Call  for 
Legislation  Protecting  the  Right  To 
Vote 


y 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11, 1965 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  63 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 52  Democrats  and  11  Republicans, 
joined  on  March  10,  1965,  in  sending  a 
telegram  to  President  Johnson  urging 
him  to  use  the  full  powers  of  his  office 
to  prevent  further  violence  in  Selma. 
Ala.  The  63  Congressmen  also  sup- 
ported additional  legislation  which  will 
provide  Federal  remedies  to  those  citi- 
zens of  Alabama  and  elsewhere  in  Amer- 
ica who  arc  being  denied  the  right  to 
vote  by  discriminatory  and  arbitrary 
methods. 

I  am  using  this  previously  granted 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  to  express  my 
great  admiration  and  respect  for  these 
63  colleagues — and  the  many  other 
Members  who  have  sent  similar  messages 
to  the  President — for  expressing  their 
feeling  that  the  recent  events  in  Selma. 
Ala.,  have  been  so  serious  that  Federal 
action  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  excuse  me  a 
certain  amount  of  parochial  pride,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  delegation.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  joined  in  a 
separate  telegram  to  President  Johnson 
urging  the  maximum  use  of  Federal 
power  to  prevent  further  violence  and  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  in  Selma, 
Ala.  I  am  particularly  proud  to  serve 
with  a  State  delegation  that  is  so  con- 
cerned about  finally  winning  the  struggle 
to  achieve  human  dignity  for  every 
American  citizen. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  admiration 
for  those  Members  who  made  such  co- 
gent and  eloquent  remarks  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  about  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
Americans  using  their  constitutional 
rights  from  the  brutal  use  of  power  by 
local  police  officials.  I  noted  with  great 
interest  that  so  many  Members  have 
pointed  out  that  the  events  in  Selma 
illustrated  the  critical  need  for  Federal 


legislation  authorizing  Federal  voting 
registrars  in  those  areas  where  local  ofB- 
cials  refuse  to  register  qualified  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Many  Members  have  also 
discussed  the  need  to  eliminate  the  use 
of  literacy  tests  as  a  means  of  arbitrarily 
discriminating  against  Negro  Americans. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  telegram 
to  President  Johnson  and  the  list  of  63 
Congressmen  who  signed  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

We  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urge  you  to  use  the  full  powers  of  your 
office  to  prevent  further  violence  In  Selma, 
Ala.,  against  Negro  Americans  striving  to 
gain  their  right  to  register  and  vote  who  are 
relying  on  the  first  amendment's  guarantee 
of  "The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble  and  petition  the  Government  for 
redress  of  grievances." 

We  feel  that  local  law  and  order  has  broken 
down  in  Selma,  Ala..  Just  as  It  did  in  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  on  September  24,  1957,  Oxford, 
Miss.,  on  September  30,  1962,  and  various 
Alabama  communities  on  June  11  and  Sep- 
tember 10.  1963.  when  two  of  your  prede- 
cessors, one  a  Democrat  and  one  a  Republi- 
can, relied  on  their  powers  under  sections 
332.  333,  334.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
suppress  domestic  violence,  unlawful  com- 
binations, conspiracies  depriving  American 
citizens  of  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  Federal  law. 

The  disgraceful  and  arbitrary  exercise  of 
the  State  police  powers  in  Selma.  Ala.,  on 
Sunday.  March  8,  1965,  dramatically  demon- 
strated that  State  and  local  officials  not  only 
permitted  but  participated  in  an  illegal  and 
brutal  suppression  of  a  peaceful  assembly  by 
Negro  citizens  protesting  the  denial  of  their 
right  to  vote. 

We  feel  confident  that  you  will  utilize  all 
the  resources  of  your  office,  both  moral  sua- 
sion and  any  Federal  troops  or  marshals  that 
might  be  needed,  to  remedy  the  violation  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  Selma.  Ala. 

We  further  urge  you  to  endorse  additional 
legislation  which  will  provide  Federal  rem- 
edies to  those  citizens  of  Alabama  and  else- 
where In  America  who  are  being  denied  their 
right  to  vote  by  discriminatory  and  arbi- 
trary methods. 

Thomas  S.  Ashley,  Democrat,  of  Ohio; 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Democrat,  of  New 
York:  John  A.  Blatnik,  Democrat,  of  Min- 
nesota; Richard  Bollinc,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri; John  Bradkmas,  Democrat,  of  Indiana; 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Hugh  L.  Carey,  Democrat,  of  New 
York;  Elford  A.  Cederberg,  Republican,  of 
Michigan:  James  C.  Cleveland,  Republican, 
of  New  Hampshire:  Raymond  F.  Clevengeb, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Jeffery  Cohelan, 
Democrat,  of  California;  John  Conyers, 
Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  James  C.  Cor- 
MAN,  Democrat,  of  California;  Emilio  Q.  Dad- 
DARio.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  Charles  C. 
DiCGs.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  John  C. 
Dingell,  Democrat,  of  Michigan.  '^^ 

John  G.  Dow,  Democrat,  of  New  York:  Ken 
W.  Dyal.  Democrat,  of  California;  Don  Ed- 
wards, Democrat,  of  California:  Leon.^d 
Faebstein.  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Billie 
S.  Farnum,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Paul  A. 
Pino,  Republican,  of  New  York;  Jacob  H. 
Gilbert,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  EDrrH 
Green.  Democrat,  of  Oregon;  Seymour  Hal- 
pern,  Republican,  of  New  York;  James 
Harvey,  Republican,  of  Michigan;  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins,  Democrat,  of  California;  Wayne 
L.  Hays.  Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Frank  J.  Hor- 
TON.  Republican,  of  New  York;  Andrew 
Jacobs,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Indiana;  Robert 
W.  Kastermeier,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 

Paul  J.  Krebs,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey; 
John  V.  Lindsay,  Republican,  of  New  York; 
John  C.  Mackie,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Ray 
J.  Madden,  Democrat,  of  Indiana;  Richard  D. 
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MrCAETHY,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Robert 
MrCLORY.  Republican,  of  Illinois;  Charles 
McC  Mathias,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Maryland; 
fpARK  M  Matsunaga,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii; 
PATSY  Mink.  Democrat,  of!  Hawaii;  William 
s  MooRHEAD,  Democrat,  of|  Pennsylvania;  F. 
Bradford  Morse,  Republican,  of  Massachu- 
setts- LuciEN  N.  Nedzi,  Democrat,  of  Mich- 
lean'  ROBERT  N.  C.  Nix,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
svlvanla;  James  G.  O-Ha^a.  Democrat,  of 
Michigan;  Thomas  P.  O'NtlLL.  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts;  Adam  CLAYioN  Powell,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York. 

Ogden  R.  Reid,  Republican,  of  New  York; 
Joseph  Y.  Resnick.  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
HENRY   S.   Reuss,    Democrat,    of   Wisconsin; 
Teno    Roncalio,    Democrat,    of    Wyoming; 
James  Roosevelt,   Democsat,   of   California; 
BENJAMIN  S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat,  of  New 
York-  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia; William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of  New 
York-  James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat,  of  New 
York-    William  L.   St.   Okge,   Democrat,  of 
Connecticut;  Samuel  S.  StRATTON,  Democrat, 
of  New  York;  Herbert  TeNzer,  Democrat,  of 
New  York;  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey;  Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan;   Charles  A.  Vanik,  Democrat, 
of  Ohio;    Weston    E.  Vivian,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan.  

House  Joint  Resolution  225,  House  Joint 
Resolution  226;  Sheychenko,  the  So- 
viet Russian  Empire,  and  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF        ! 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OF   new   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11, 1965 


Mr.  DULSKl.     Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
in  the  month  of  Manch,  Americans  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  ob- 
sei-ve  and  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  Taras  Shevchenko, 
the  poet  laureate  of  Ukraine,  national 
hero,  and  an  early  world  freedom  fighter. 
This'heroic  figure  and  patriotic  national- 
ist was  born  on  March  9,  1814,  and  died 
on  March  10, 1861.   It  Is  most  fitting  that 
we  in  America  pay  triibute  to  this  living 
symbol  of  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence on  these  sipificant  anniver- 
sary dates. 
shevchenko;  second  jsriATUE  OF  liberty 
Ever  since  the  erection  of  the  Shev- 
chenko statue  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
as  a  second  Statue  of  Liberty,  most  in- 
formed Americans  are  well  aware  of  the 
powerful  symbolism  represented  by  this 
memorial.   It  will  be  recalled  how  coloni- 
alist Moscow  hastily  imitated  our  Con- 
gress in  1960  to  honor  Shevchenko  by 
setting  up  a  statue  for  him  in  Moscow, 
the  capitol  of  Red  imperio -colonialism, 
and    how    in    June    1964    Khrushchev 
timed  the  unveiling  before  that  of  the 
freedom  statue  here,  we  had  the  Rus- 
sians on  a  psychopolitical  propaganda 
run.      What's    more,    our    Shevchenko 
statue  is  far  more  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive than  the  contrived  Russian  one,  and 
the  Ukrainian  people  themselves  know  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest  in  this  whole 
historic  event  has  by  no  means  subsided. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase  since  last  year,  particularly 


with  reference  to  the  captive  nations  and 
the  book  burning  in  the  national  library 
of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Kiev  on  May  24,  1964.    The  text  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Shevchenko  monu- 
ment has  been  extensively  quoted  here 
and  abroad  and  has  inspired  a  tremen- 
dous interest  in  the  plight  of  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.SS.R. 
The  text  reads  as  follows: 
Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom,  and 
independence    of    all    captive    nations    this 
monument  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  19th  cen- 
tury Ukrainian  poet  and  fighter  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine  and  the  freedom  of 
all  mankind,  who  vmder  foreign  Russian  Im- 
perialist tjTanny  and  colonial  rule  appealed 
for  "The  new  and  righteous  law  of  Washing- 
ton," was  unveiled  on  June  27,  1964.     This 
historic  event  commemorated  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  Shevchenko's  birth.     The  me- 
morial was  authorized  by  the  86th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  August  31, 
1960    and  signed  into  Public  L^jv  86-749  by 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  the  34fflr  President  of 
the   United   States  of  America  on  Septem- 
ber   13,    I960.     The   statue   was  erected   by 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  and  friends. 
ON  occasion  of  pohruzhalsky's  trial 
The  unprecedented  book  burning  that 
occurred  in  the  National  Library  of  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  last  May 
is  something  we  shall  hear  more  and 
more  about.     A  clandestine  pamphlet, 
entitled  "On  Occasion  of  Pohruzhalsky's 
Trial,"   has  circulated   throughout   the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  a  copy  has  recently  reached 
these  shores.    It  should  serve  to  open  the 
eyes  of  those  who  glibly  talk  about  Khru- 
shchev's liberalization  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  pamphlet  exposes  the  threats 
made  by  the  Communist  Party  and  po- 
lice to  students  who  planned  to  convene 
at  the  grave  of  Taras  Shevchenko  ac- 
cording to  an  annual  custom.  The  cere- 
mony near  the  grave  did  occur;  2  days 
later  the  disastrous  book-burning  took 
place.  It  also  points  out  that  "Russian 
chauvinism,  like  anti-Semitism,  has  been 
rehabilitated  long  ago  in  the  colonial 
empire  called  the  U.S.S.R."  The  pam- 
phlet makes  reference  to  two  other  fires 
in  the  national  Ubraries  of  Turkestan,  in 
Turkemenistan  and  Uzbekistan.  The 
cost  to  the  cultural  treasures  of  these 
nations  is  incalculable. 

house  joint  RESOLU-nON  225,  AND  HOUSE 
JOINT  resolution  226 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  appropriate  oc- 
casion I  shall  introduce  the  highly  sig- 
nificant contents  of  this  short  pamphlet 
into  the  Record.  What  is  so  amazing 
is  that  so  little,  if  anything,  has  been 
reported  in  the  press  about  this  appar- 
ently deliberate  destruction  of  historical 
archives,  rare  books  by  classical  Ukrain- 
ian writers,  and  other  cultural  riches. 
It  is  reported  that  some  600,000  invalu- 
able books  were  destroyed. 

These  events  are  sufficient  to  under- 
score the  need  for  a  Shevchenko  Freedom 
Library  in  our  Library  oi  Congress.  Hu- 
man culture  will  be  served  greatly  by 
such  a  section  in  our  library.  House 
Joint  Resolution  225,  which  I  am  spon- 
soring, calls  for  its  establishment.*  I 
hope  that  this  resolution,  as  well  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  226,  which  seeks 
the  creation  of  a  captive  nations  free- 
dom series  of  postage  stamps  in  honor  of 
national  heroes  of  freedom,  commencing 


with  a  Taras  Shevchenko  freedom  stamp, 
will  receive  early  consideration.  On  this 
March  Scevchenko  anniversary  occasion, 
a  no  finer  dedication  of  effort  could  be 
made  than  to  realize  the  objectives  of 
these  resolutions. 


Attacking  the  Problems  of  the  Spanish- 
Speaking 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this   time  when  we  are  making   great 
strides  toward  the  Great  Society  I  feel 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  prob- 
lems and  the  aspirations  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  in  our  country,  not 
only  because  of  my  own  heritage,  but  be- 
cause as  a  Member  of  Congress  it  is  my 
duty  to  be  aware  and  cause  others  to  be 
aware  of  all  peoples  throughout  our  land. 
The  U.S.  Senate  is  blessed  with  having 
as  a  Member  a  man  who  symbolizes  the 
pinnacle  of  success  and  achievement  to 
the    Spanish-speaking    citizen    in    the 
United  States.    He  is  the  Honorable  Jo- 
seph M.  MONTOYA. 

Because  of  -his  keen  awareness  and 
ability  to  articulate  about  the  need  to 
attack  the  problems  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  remarks  that  Senator  Montoya  made 
before   the   San  Francisco  Press  Club, 
Friday,  March  5, 1965. 
His  remarks  follow : 
remarks  ey  the  honorable  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
toya.   Before    the    San    Francisco    Press 
Club,  Friday,  March  5. 1965 
Ladles  and  gentlemen;  I  am  delighted  to 
be  here  with  you  tonight  in  this  beautiful 
old  city  with  the  beautiful  Spanish  name  and 
Spanish   traditions.     It   makes   me   feel   at 

°I  am  grateful  to  the  Spanish-Speaking 
Citizens'  Foundation  for  Inviting  me  to  come 
and  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
beset  your  fellow  Americans  whose  native 
tongue  Is  Spanish. 

The  Citizens'  Foundation  has  joined  with 
similar  groups  throughout  the  Southwest  in 
an  effort  to  raise  the  cultural  level  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  my  fellow  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  and  I  am  deUghted  to 
lend  their  cause  all  the  help  that  I  can. 

So  let  us  put  away  the  black  cat  for  tonight 
because  this  Is  a  story  which  needs  to  be 
told  You  of  the  press,  radio,  and  television 
can  render  a  great  service,  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  of  this  country  are  truly 
a  forgotten  minority.  „_,.». 

The  press  can  help  us  In  our  efforts  by 
alerting  the  community  at  large  to  the  need 
for  uncovering  the  great  human  resources 
which  are  going  to  waste.  Help  us  to  help 
those  of  the  Spanish  tongue  to  stop  eroding 
their  talents. 

The  press  has  always  taken  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  underprivileged  and  the  economically 
deprived.  I  hope  that  when  I  finish  tonight, 
you  will  see  that  here  is  a  cause  which  merits 
your  crusading  zeal. 

Without  your  help,  the  work  of  the  Span- 
ish-Speaking Foundation  cannot  succeed. 
Without  your  help,  they  cannot  rebuild  the 
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confidence  of  Spanish-speaking  citizens  nor 
will  they  be  able  to  draw  forth  the  new  lead- 
ers who  are  so  necessary  for  a  harvest  of 
better  citizenship. 

My  purpose  tonight  Is  to  outline  some  of 
the  problems  which  beset  the  Spanisli  lan- 
guage minority  in  this  country,  and  to  sug- 
gest some  solutions.  Many  of  the  solutions, 
I  may  add,  are  embodied  In  the  program  of 
your  own  citizens'  foundation  under  the 
ieivdershlp  of  Judge  Ames  and  President 
Sante. 

Public  recognition  of  the  severe  handicaps 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  American  minori- 
ties in  this  country  is  long  overdue. 

Just  why  the  great  problems  of  this  group 
should  be  so  Invisible  to  the  Anglo  majority 
is  an  intriguing  mystery  which  need  not  con- 
cern us  too  much  here.  Perhaps  it  is  simply 
that  we  have  always  been  here,  and  have 
blended  too  thoroughly  into  the  landscape. 

We  of  Spanish  blood  were  settling  New 
Mexico  a  generation  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Every  schoolboy  in  California  knows  your 
own  great  State  was  discovered  by  the  Span- 
iard Cabrillo  only  50  years  after  Columbus 
discovered  America. 

The  historic  debt  of  California — like  every 
other  State  in  the  Southwest — to  the  early 
Spanish  adventurers  and  settlers  is  shown 
in  the  place  names  which  cover  your  State. 

(And  I  must  say  In  passing  that  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Spanish  pronunciation  has 
survived  so  well  in  California.  No  one  here 
says  San  Joes,  unless  he  has  just  arrived, 
and  San  Jacinto  has  never  become  San  Ja- 
cinto.) 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  manifestations  of 
Spanish  culture,  the  present-day  Spanish-; 
speaking  American  citizens  of  this  region  are 
the  most  disadvantaged  minority  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  50  States.  Governor  Brown 
has  done  a  tremendous  Job  in  alleviating 
some  of  the  conditions. 

Let  me  describe  the  picture  for  you  statis- 
tlcaUy. 

First  of  all.  this  is  primarily  an  urban 
problem.  Like  all  other  groups  in  the  United 
States,  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans  are 
more  and  more  becoming  city  dwellers,  and 
that  means  that  the  major  attack  on  their 
problems  must  be  urban  oriented.  The  1960 
census  counted  almost  3>'2  million  Spanish 
and  Mexican  Americans  in  California,  Ari- 
zona. Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Of  that  total,  only  about  one-quarter  lived 
In  the  countryside.  The  rest  were  classified 
as  urban.  California  has  the  largest  Span- 
ish-speaking American  population — 1,426,- 
000 — and  almost  all  of  these  people  live  In 
cities.  Just  a  little  over  200,000  are  classi- 
fied as  rural. 

Texas  is  close  behind  in  the  total,  with 
1,418,000,  and  surprising  though  it  may 
seem,  theirs  Is  largely  an  urban  population 
also. 

Even  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico  has 
more  city  dwelling  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans, 155,000  to  99,000,  though  as  you  can 
see  the  percentages  are  much  closer  to  even. 

An  Important  indicator  of  the  standard 
of  living  Is  housing,  so  let  us  examine  some 
of  the  Census  Bureau's  housing  statistics. 
In  San  Francisco,  10  percent  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans'  housing  was  classed  as 
"deteriorated,"  compared  to  6  3  percent  of 
that  of  the  so-called  Anglos. 

In  Santa  Barbara,  35  percent  was  de- 
teriorated, against  5  percent  for  the  Anglos. 

And  so  It  goes.  In  city  after  city  through- 
out the  Southwest. 

Most  shocking  are  the  statistics  on  educa- 
tional attainment. 

In  Bakersfleld,  almost  36  percent  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  popxilatlon  over  25  years 
of  age  has  less  than  4  years  of  schooling. 
Only  17  percent  finished  high  school. 

The  figtues  are  similar  for  Stockton,  Fres- 
no, El  Paso,  Galveston,  and  Pueblo,  Colo. 


Spanish-speaking  Americans  have  less  edu- 
cation than  any  other  ethnic  group.  In 
Texas,  52  percent  have  less  than  a  fourth 
grade  education. 

Here  in  Calftornla,  a  State  which  rightly 
claims  one  of  the  best  educational  systems 
in  the  country,  one-fourth  of  your  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  have  less  than  a  fourth 
grade  education. 

Until  very  recently,  there  was  little  sign 
that  the  situation  was  Improving. 

Dropout  rates  were  going  up  Instead  of 
down.  In  1  year,  from  1960  to  1961,  the 
dfopout  rate  at  one  high  school  in  Los  An- 
geles increased  by  2'/2  percent — to  the  point 
where  20  percent  of  the  youngsters  were 
quitting  school  before  they  finished. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
tragic  educational  picture,  but  the  biggest 
one  Is  language.  We  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  are  rightfully  proud  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  most  of  us  want  to  preserve  it 
along  with  the  rest  of  our  Latin  culture. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  has 
created  barriers  which  so  far  we  have  not 
been  able  to  cross  successfully. 

Teachers  don't  understand  how  hard  it  is 
to  try  to  learn  both  a  new  language  and  new 
ideas  at  the  same  time. 

It  has  been  an  article  of  faith  among  most 
educators  that  there  should  be  no  other 
basic  language  in  our  schools  but  English. 
Many  schools  had  rules  against  Spanish- 
speaking  children  speaking  Spanish  on  the 
school  grounds. 

About  6  years  ago.  a  woman  social  scien- 
tist named  Margaret  Clark  did  a  remarkable 
study  of  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans  in 
a  section  of  San  Jose  known  as  Sal  si  Puedes. 

And  Incidentally,  If  you  don't  think  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans  have  a  sense  oi 
humor,  let  me  translate  Sal  si  Puedes: 

It  means,  "Get  out  if  you  can." 

In  one  section  of  the  book  she  wrote  about 
these  people.  Dr.  Clark  described  the  prob- 
lems of  a  boy  named  Frank,  a  student  in  San 
Jose.  It  Ls  so  clear  a  picture  of  what  can 
happen  that  I  want  to  read  it  to  you: 

"During  his  first  year  in  school,  Frank  had 
difficulties  with  English.  He  found  It  very 
hard  to  learn  both  a  new  language  and  the 
things  his  teacher  tried  to  teach  him. 

"He  spoke  English  fairly  well  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  in  school,  but  had  not  learned 
his  lessons  well  enough  to  be  passed  to  the 
second  grade. 

"Prank  was  discouraged  •  •  ♦.  Things 
and  people  and  stories  that  Anglo  children 
had  learned  about  before  they  started  to 
school,  Frank  knew  nothing  about  It.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  figure  out 
what  a  Jack-o'-lantern  was  and  what  It  had 
to  do  with  the  Feast  of  All  Saints. 

"Although  Frank  had  heard  his  parents 
and  grandparents  discuss  the  way  the  holi- 
day was  celebrated  in  Mexico,  never  once  had 
anyone  mentioned  a  pumpkin  cut  to  re- 
semble a  face. 

"The  American  cultural  tradition  was  so 
much  a  part  of  life  for  Frank's  Anglo  teacher 
and  fellow  students  that  they  scarcely 
thought  of  it,  but  It  was  a  vast  store  of 
knowledge  that  Prank  had  to  learn  slowly 
and  by  Inference. 

"But  somehow  he  completed  Junior  high 
school  and  entered  James  Lick  High.  Many 
of  his  friends  had  become  discouraged  and 
dropped  out. 

"In  high  school,  Frank  discovered  for  the 
first  time  what  It  meant  to  be  a  Mexican- 
American  boy  In  a  school  society  dominated 
by  Anglo  students  and  teachers.  Anglo  stu- 
dents of  his  age  often  drove  cars,  wore  good 
clothes,  had  spending  money,  and  were  a 
year  or  two   ahead  of   him  In  school. 

"Now  16  and  In  his  first  year  of  high 
school.  Frank  wants  nothing  so  much  as  to 
quit  school  and  go  to  work.  He  see  no 
future  for  him  in  school,  and  is  not  con- 
vinced that  graduating  from  high  school  will 
help  him  to  get  a  better  Job. 


"It  seems  likely  that  this  will  be  Frank's 
last  year  of  formal  schooling." 

And  so  ends  Dr.  Clark's  little  story  of 
one  boy  and  his  education. 

I  think  she  makes  it  very  plain  that  the 
language  barrier  is  at  the  root  of  Prank's 
problem.  There  are  other  factors,  of  course 
but  It  began  with  language,  the  key  to  all 
understanding. 

And  at  long  last,  our  educational  system 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  people  whose 
native  tongue  is  Spanish  cannot  learn  by 
the  same  methods  as  those  who  grow  up 
speaking  English. 

English  is  now  being  taught  In  many 
schools  In  the  first  grade  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. As  more  and  more  teachers  come 
to  recognize  the  special  problems  of  Spanish- 
speaking  youngsters,  I  am  sure  the  level  of 
scholastic  achievement  by  this  group  will 
also  increase. 

New  Mexico  is  the  one  State  in  the  South- 
west which  has  always  had  a  large  number 
of  teachers  whose  native  language  was  Span- 
ish, and  the  teaching  of  English  Is  much 
easier  there. 

Another  promising  new  approach  to  this 
problem  was  described  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Education's  Journal. 

Maybe  I  shouldn't  say  new  because  the 
system  was  worked  out  during  World  War  11 
to  train  translators,  but  it  is  only  now  sifting 
down  to  public  education. 

This  Is  the  system  known  as  audlollngual, 
and  the  idea  is  simply  this: 

The  Spanish-speaking  youngster  is  first 
taught  to  speak  English,  not  to  write  It. 
Audiolingists  believe  that  language  is  first  of 
all  for  spoken  communication. 

Once  the  student  has  mastered  the  spoken 
tongue,  he  can  easily  learn  to  read  and  write 
It. 

As  the  author  of  this  article  points  out, 
"The  modern  linguist  does  not  reject  the 
native  tongue  or  dialect  of  his  students.  We 
should  leave  the  student's  language  alone 
and  teach  him  a  second  Idiom  as  if  It  were 
a  foreign  tongue. 

"But  his  native  language  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  him  in  maintaining  social  accept- 
ability. 

"Certain  of  our  young  men  need  to  be  able 
to  communicate  properly  In  the  employment 
office  without  losing  their  status  in  the  pool- 
room." 

This  story  points  up  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  about  Spanish-speaking 
Americans.  I  believe  that  we  are  unique 
among  all  the  ethnic  group>s  which  make  up 
this  Nation  in  being  able  to  preserve  so  much 
of  our  old  ways. 

Clinging  exclusively  to  Spanish  as  our 
native  tongue  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  us, 
as  I  have  shown,  but  I  believe  that  better 
times  are  head. 

There  is,  I  hope  and  believe,  growing  ac- 
ceptance for  the  concept  of  a  pluralistic 
society.  I  believe  there  Is  a  chance  that  we 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  will  be  able  to 
save  the  best  from  otir  old  ways  and  blend 
it  with  the  best  from  the  Anglo  way  of  life. 

Earlier  in  this  discussion,  I  singled  out 
Texas  as  doing  a  particularly  bad  educational 
Job  among  Its  Spanish-American  youth. 

Now  I'd  like  to  tell  you  the  other  side. 
Texas  has  developed  what  I  believe  is  a  really 
fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of  educating 
the  children  of  migrant  farmworkers. 

Once  again,  we  are  talking  largely  about 
Spanish-speaking  children. 

Several  districts  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
with  large  migrant  populations  are  trying  out 
this  new  system.  Essentially,  It  proceeds  on 
the  theory  that  a  short,  cranmied  course  is 
better  than  none  at  all. 

Children  get  9  months  of  school  In  6 
months.  They  start  school  at  8  and  go  until 
5,  from  November  to  May,  with  no  vacations. 

Texas  school  officials  admit  that  this  is  no 
solution  to  the  problems  of  migrant  work- 
ers— as  such — but  they  feel  they've  found  a 
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«ftv  to  give  the  children  a  chance.  Mecha- 
r/ction  of  agriculture  1$  increasing  at  a 
S  rate  and  "Today's  migrant  child  will 
^tomorrow's  displaced  person  because  of 
mechanization    unless    something    Is    done 

°°Here  on  the  west  coast,  there  are  many 
npw  urograms  planned  or  starting. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
opportunity  will  soon  make  grants  of  over 
«i  million  to  local  agenciep  in  California  and 
other  States  for  new  services  to  migrant 
workers.  In  addition  to  education,  there  will 
be  programs  for  Job  retraining  and  better 

'^^The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  also 
hftvlne  considerable  success  in  Its  efforts  to 
reverse  the  school  dropout  trend  through  the 
Neiehborhood  Youth  Corps  programs.  The 
Stockton  school  district   is  sponsoring  one 

^"one'S  the  biggest  programs  of  this  kind  in 
the  country  is  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Board  was  given  a  grant 
of  $2  7  million  to  encourage  the  retraining 
and  further  education  of  disadvantaged  teen- 

age  boys. 

so  you  can  see  that  we  are  making  prog- 
ress Politically,  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans are  finally  awakening  to  the  power  of 
the  ballot  in  asserting  their  rights. 

My  own  State  of  New  Mexico  was  for  many 
vears  the  only  one  whene  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  had  real  political  infiuence.    But 


great  strides  have  been  made  In  both  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  in  recent  years. 

Here  in  San  Francisco,  yovir  citizen's  foun- 
dation—and other  groups,  I  am  sure— are 
attacking  the  problems  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  American  on  many  fronts. 

Night  schools  to  teach  English  to  adults 
have  been  established,  and  a  free  Job  service 
has  been  foimded.  The  foundation  is  work- 
ing with  dropouts  and  in  education  of  youth. 

I  commend  their  programs  to  your  atten- 
tion and  yOur  support.  They  are  moving 
ahead  in  the  finest  tradition  of  American 
social  action.  With  your  support,  they  will 
show  the  way  to  a  better  life  for  many  of 
your  fellow  citizens. 

I  thank  you. 


Do  Not  Free  the  Monsters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1965 
Mr.  FARNUM.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  Members  of  this  honorable  body 


who  have  not  already  done  so  to  sign 
the  petition  suggesting  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  that  a  legal  device 
not  be  permitted  to  give  freedom  to  un- 
punished Nazi,  war  criminals. 

This  rather  unusual  action,  designed 
to  encourage  members  of  the  German 
Parliament  to  carry  through  a  bill  to 
achieve  this  end,  is  warranted,  I  believe, 
by  most  unusual  circumstances. 

Reports  are  current  that  mass  mur- 
derers wait  patiently  for  the  day  when 
the  statute  of  limitations  will  allow  them 
to  crawl  out  of  their  hiding  places  to 
taunt  decency  with  their  public  presence. 
Ordinarily,  I  believe  in  the  end  sought 
by  the  statute  of  limitations.  But  there 
is  nothing  ordinary  about  mass  murder, 
about  human  torture,  about  degradation 
of  human  beings,  about  fiendish  experi- 
ments conducted  for  sadistic  pleasure. 

All  with  a  shred  of  decency  must  cry 
out  for  punishment  for  the  fiends  and 
monsters  responsible. 

As  noted,  unusual  circumstances  ex- 
cuse unusual  actions,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend to  others  the  action  I  have  taken 
in  signing  the  petition  now  being  cir- 
culated among  us. 


.TE 


SENA" 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  VasUi 
of  the  Byelorussian  Autocephalic  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  America  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  Almighty  God, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  we.  Thy  children, 
humbly  bow  our  heads  before  Thee,  and 
offer  our  profound  gratitude  for  the 
abundant  blessings  Thou  hast  bestowed 
upon  America  and  her  people. 

O  Lord  and  Redeemer,  we  ask  Your 
assistance,  that  a  constant  spirit  of  wis- 
dom, strength,  and  love  may  direct  our 
esteemed  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  Your  blessings  of  counsel  and 
guidance  may  remain  abundantly  with 
this  august  body,  the  honorable  Senate 
of  the  United   States,   this   temple   of 
peace,  freedom,   and  justice.    Merciful 
Father,  we  recommend  to  Thy  grace  the 
souls  of  the  heroic  dead  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  countless  defenders  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.    Grant 
them  eternal  rest  in  Thy  kingdom  in 
heaven. 

Eternal  God  and  Saviour,  we  pray 
today  for  Thy  divine  mercy  and  judg- 
ment for  the  welfare  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian nation,  whose  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, as  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic,  was  observed  47  years  ago,  and 
whose  people  have  striven  during  these 
years  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  an  atheistic  oppression,  in  the 
hope  of  enjoying  the  liberties  and  free- 
dom, under  God,  as  is  the  way  in  the 
United  States.  We  pray  today  that  the 
benefits  of  freedom  granted  to  democra- 


cies all  over  the  world  may  serve  as  an 
infallible  encouragement  to  the  people 
of  Byelorussia,  for  the  vision  of  everlast- 
ing freedom  is  not  lost  among  them,  but 
burns  as  a  torch  deep  in  their  hearts  with 
the  desire  to  be  a  member  in  the  world- 
wide family  of  the  free  and  God-fearing 
nations.  ^       _, 

We  humbly  bow  our  heads  before  Thee, 
our  God  and  Redeemer,  and  faithfully 
implore  Thee:  Accept  this,  our  prayer, 
and  bless  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Byelorussia. 

May  Thy  glorious  name,  our  God  and 
Saviour,  reign  and  shine  in-eur  hearts 
and  be  blessed  now  and  forever.    Amen. 


approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  301) 
to  promote  public  knowledge  of  progress 
and  achievement  in  astronautics  and  re- 
lated sciences  through  the  designation  of 
a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father  of  mod- 
em rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics. 


JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  11,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messj^es  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  11, 1965, 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted  on  March  12, 1965: 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  974.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  sup- 
plemental, Individual,  and  additional  views 
(Rept.  No.  123) ;  which  was  printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  March  12,  1965,  the  President  had 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  2,  89th  Con- 
gress the.  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Madden  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis of  Missouri,  Mr.  Griffin  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Hall  of  Missouri  as  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S  Con  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress;  and 

S  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  prayers  offered  by  the  Reverend  Peter 
Marshall  in  the  Senate  during  the  80th  and 
81st  Congresses. 

The  messsige  also  announced  that  the 
House    had    agreed    to    the    following 
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concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  103  of  the  86tli  Con- 
gress; 

H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  the  proceedings  In  connection  with  the 
acceptonce  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  of  Texas: 

H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment. What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Func- 
tion?"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  125.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  inaugural  addresses  from  President 
Washington  to  President  Johnson,  and  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies; 

H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  tributes  by  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the 
late  Sir  Winston  Churchill; 

H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing reprinting  of  House  Document  No. 
103  of  the  88th  Congress; 

H.  Con.  Res.  167.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  study  of  compensation  and  assistance 
for  persons  affected  by  real  property  acquisi- 
tion in  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams; and 

H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  publication  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State  white  paper 
relating  to  North  Vietnam's  campaign  to  con- 
quer South  Vietnam  (Department  of  State 
Publication  7839). 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  House  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  103  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  an  additional  thirteen  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  House  Document 
Numbered  103  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  In 
the  style  and  format  directed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing;  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  of  such  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  ten  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  such  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  Document 
Rooms. 

H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  the  proceedings  In  connection  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  of  Texas. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  presentation,  dedication,  and 
acceptance  of  the  statue  of  Sam  Rayburn, 
presented  by  the  Texas  State  Society  In  the 
Rayburn  Building,  together  with  appropriate 
illustrations  and  other  pertinent  matter, 
shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document.  The 
copy  for  such  House  document  shall  be  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  House  document, 
which  shall  be  bound  in  such  style  aa  the 


Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct,  of 
which  one  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  nine  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  prorated  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  balance 
shall  revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  Document  Rooms. 

H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  American 
Government.  What  Is  It?  How  Does  It 
F\mction?" 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (a)  with  the 
permission  of  the  copyright  owner  of  the 
book  "Our  American  Government — 1001 
Questions  on  How  It  Works,"  with  answers 
by  Wright  Patman,  published  by  Scholastic 
Magazines,  Incorporated,  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  pamphlet 
entitled  "Our  American  Government.  What 
Is  It?  How  Does  It  Function?";  and  that 
there  shall  be  printed  one  million  eighty-four 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment, of  which  two  hundred  and  six  thoxi- 
sand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
and  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  Docu- 
ment Rooms. 

H.  Con.  Res.  125.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  Inaugural  addresses  from  President  Wash- 
ington to  President  Johnson,  and  providing 
for  additional  copies. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  a  collection  of 
Inaugural  addresses,  from  President  George 
Washington  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
compiled  from  research  volumes  and  State 
papers  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations as  a  House  document;  and  that  six- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
additional  copies  be  printed,  of  which  ten 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shall"  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  Docu- 
ment Rooms. 

H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  tributes  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  life,  character,  and  public  serv- 
ice of  the  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  House  doc- 
ument all  remarks  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  which  constitute  tributes 
to  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
the  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  The  copy 
for  such  House  document  shall  be  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  additional  copies  of  such 
House  document,  of  which  one  thousand 
and  five  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate,  and  four  thousand  three 
himdred  and  sixty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing reprinting  of  House  Doctmient  No 
103  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  brochure 
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entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made"  bv  Dor 
tor  Charles  J.  Zlnn.  law  revision  counsel  nf 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  c?n 
the  Judiciary,  as  set  out  in  House  Documenf 
103  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  be  prSS 
as  a  House  document,  with  emendations  h^ 
the  author  and  with  a  foreword  by  Honorahi. 
Edwin  E.  Willis;  and  that  there  be^K 
one  hundred  thirty-two  thousand  additional 
copies  to  be  prorated  to  the  Members  of  thi. 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  slxtv 
days  after  which  the  unused  balance  shaii 
revert  to  the  House  Document  Room. 

H.  Con.  Res.  167.  Concurrent  resolution  au 
thorlzlng  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  study  of  compensation  and  assistance  for 
persons  affected  by  real  property  acquisition 
in  Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Seriate  concurring) .  That  there  be  print 
ed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  one  thou 
sand  additional  copies  of  a  study  made  bv 
that  committee  of  compensation  and  assist 
ance  for  persons   affected   by  real  property 
acquisition  In  Federal  and  federally  ass^ted 
programs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlzlng  the  publication  as  a  House  docu 
ment  of  the  Department  of  State  white  paper 
relating  to  North  Vietnam's  campaign  to 
conquer  South  Vietnam  (Department  of 
State  Publication  7839) . 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  (a)  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  Department 
of  State  white  paper,  issued  February  17 
1965,  relating  to  North  Vietnam's  campaign 
to  conquer  South  Vietnam  (Department  of 
State  Publication  7839).  The  copy  for  such 
House  document  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  usual  number,  there 
shall  be  printed  sixty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  House  doc- 
ument of  which  twenty  thousand  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  forty-three 
thousand  six  hundred  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  balance 
shall  revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  Document  Rooms. 
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ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  under  rule  VIII  was 
dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  •  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


RESUME  OP  SENATE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing this  past  week  the  Senate  cleared  for 
the  White  House  another  Presidential 
recommendation  providing  for  a  $750 
million  increase  in  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of 
the  Int€r-American  Development 
Bank — over  a  3-year  period  at  the  rate 
of  $250  million  a  year.    The  leadership 


is  very  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  Foreign  Flelations,  Senator 
ptjLBRiGHT,  for  his  expertise  in  handling 
both  the  bill  and  the  conference  report 
which  was  so  ably  opposed  by  Senators 
Gruening  and  Morse. 

Thanks  again  go  to  Slenator  Fulbright 
for  his  handling  of  H.It.  2998  which  was 
returned  to  the  House  amended.  This 
measure,  another  Presidential  recom- 
mendation, authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $20  million  for  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967  for  the  Disarmament  Agency.  Rec- 
ognition for  an  extremely  interesting 
and  informative  debate  is  due  Senators 
Clark,  Morse.  Proxmire,  Javits,  Aiken. 
Tydings,  Ellender.  Dodd,  Pastore, 
Hartke,  Hickenlooper,  and  Bass. 

The  Senate  also  sent  to  the  House  the 
Monroney  resolution — Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  2 — establishing  a  12- 
member  bipartisan  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Congress  and  to 
recommend  improvements.  The  resolu- 
tion was  guided  through  the  Senate 
under  the  capable  management  of  Sen- 
ator Monroney,  the  original  sponsor  and 
negotiator  of  the  1946  Reorganization 
Act.  Much  credit  must  also  be  given 
Senators  Clark.  Morse.  Javits,  and  Case 
for  their  participation  in  the  debate. 
Action  has  also  been  completed  by  the 
House  on  this  resolution  and  the  Mon- 
roney committee  membership  has  been 
selected. 

Under  the  capable  management  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee, Lister  Hill,  the  Senate  cleared  for 
the  House  S.  510,  a  bill  extending  four 
existing  grant-in-aid  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Public  Health  Service  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  States  and  their 
communities  in  financing  essential  pub- 
lic health  services.  This,  too,  was  a  Presi- 
dential recommendation  and  makes  the 
13th  one  the  Senate  has  passed  this  year. 
Thanks  to  Senator  Symington,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Stockpiling,  the  Senate 
amended  and  returned  to  the  House  H.R. 
1496,  a  bill  providing  for  the  disposal  of 
150,000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  each,  and 
the  sale  of  100,000  short  tons  of  copper 
to  domestic  producers. 

This  week  the  Senate  will  consider  an- 
other Presidential  recommendation,  S. 
974,  amendments  tp  the  Manpower 
Training  Act.  i 

Committee  activity  scheduled  for  the 
week  of  March  15-20  as  indicated  below 
shows  quite  clearly  the  committees  are 
moving  as  rapidly  as  is  feasible: 

Senate  Agriculture  has  scheduled  an 
executive  session  on  S.  821,  a  Presidential 
recommendation  relating  to  tobacco 
acreage,  poundage,  and  marketing 
quotas. 

Senate  Appropriations  has  concluded 
its  hearings  on  the  Interior  Department 
and  related  agencies.  Agriculture,  De- 
fense, Labor-HEW  are  still  in  progress 
with  Treasury-Post  Office  scheduled  to 
begin  on  March  16. 

Senate  Banking  will  continue  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments  hearings  through 
March  18. 


Senate  Commerce  is  continuing  hear- 
ings March  16  on  a  bill  establishing  a 
National  Oceanographic  Council  and  on 
the  same  day  will  hold  hearings  on  wal- 
nut logging  exports.  S.  558  will  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  on  March  17-19,  a 
bill  relating  to  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
products.  Hearings  have  been  con- 
cluded on  the  annual  authorization  for 
the  Coast  Guard,  rail  transportation 
service  in  the  northeastern  seaboard 
area,  and  the  status  of  helicopter  service. 

Senate  District  Committee  has  con- 
cluded hearings  on  its  home  rule  bill. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  is  continu- 
ing its  hearings  on  economic  foreign  aid. 

Senate  Interior  will  hold  hearings 
March  17-19  on  the  Assateague  Island 
National  Seashore. 

Senate  Judiciary  is  continuing  its 
hearings  on  immigration  legislation  and 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  will  con- 
sider concentration  on  March  16  through 
the  18th. 

Senate  Labor  is  starting  hearings 
March  16  on  S.  600,  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill. 

Senate  Public  Works  is  having  a  sub- 
committee markup  March  17  on  S.  560, 
water  pollution  control  at  Federal  in- 
stallations. 

Senate  Space  Committee  will  continue 
its  hearings  March  15  on  its  annual  au- 
thorization bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
resume  of  Senate  legislative  activity 
through  March  11,  1965,  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Democratic  policy  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Senate  Legislative  Activity  Through  March 

11,  1965,  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee, 89th  Congress,  1st  Session 

The  tally  sheet  so  far  ((PR) — Presidential 
recommendation)  : 

Senate  activity: 

Days  In   session 35 

Hours   In  session 148:13 

Total  measures  passed 116 

Conflrmationa 25,  023 

Public    Laws 4 

appropriations 
Agricultural  supplemental :  Appropriated 
$1.6  billion  for  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, allowed  the  President  final  discretion 
in  shipping  surplus  food  to  Egypt,  and 
suspended  until  May  1  the  planned  closing 
of  11  VA  hospitals,  4  domicillarles.  and  the 
merger  of  17  regional  offices.  Public  Law 
89-2.    (PR.) 

'     congress 

Joint  Conunittee  on  the  Budget:  Estab- 
lished a  14-member  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  composed  of  7  members  from  each 
Appropriations  Committee,  4  to  3  ratio.  The 
purpose  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  to  serve 
the  Appropriations  Committees  year  round 
with  the  same  expertise  as  the  Bureau  of 
Budget  for  the  Executive.  S.  2  passed  Senate 
January  27. 

Joint  Committee  on  Organization  of  Con- 
gress: Established  a  12-member  bipartisan 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
the  organization  and  operation  of  Congress 
and  to  recommend  Improvements.  Rules 
changes  are  eliminated  from  the  study.  Au- 
thorizes $150,000  through  January  31,  1966, 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  First  report  to  be  submitted  120  days 
following   effective   date   of   the   resolution. 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  passed  Sen- 
ate, March  9,  1965;  passed  House,  March  11, 
1965. 

DEFENSE 

Zinc,  lead,  and  copper:  Authorized  the  dis- 
posal of  150,000  tons  each  of  zinc  and  lead 
and  tiie  sale  of  100,000  short  tons  of  copper  to 
producers  and  processors.  H.R.  1496  passed 
Senate,  amended,  Msu-ch  11. 

Stockpile  Act:  Provides  more  statutory 
guidance  on  the  purpose  for  which  materials 
would  be  stockpiled;  provides  for  disclosure  to 
Congress  and  the  public,  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  the  management;  permits  disposals 
of  surplus  material  without  requiring  con-  ^ 
gressional  action  on  each  while  retaining  in 
Congress  the  power  to  disapprove  proposed  * 
disposals;  and  makes  contracts  for  furnishing 
materials  to  the  stockpile  subject  to  the  Re- 
negotiation Act.  S.  28  passed  Senate.  Feb- 
ruary 9.    (PR,) 

economy 

Aid  to  Appalachia:  Authorized  $1,092.4  mil- 
lion In  aid  to  the  11 -State  Appalachian  re- 
gion. $840  million  of  this  amount  will  be 
In  the  form  of  Federal  grants  for  a  5-year 
highway  construction  program  and  a  2-year 
authorization  of  $252.4  mUllon  for  a  variety 
of  economic  development  projects.  Public 
Law  89-4.     (PR.) 

Disaster  victims:  Directs  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  make  an 
immediate  study  of  alternative  programs 
which  could  be  established  to  help  provide 
financial  assistance  to  those  suffering  prop- 
erty losses  in  flood,  earthquake,  and  other 
natvual  disasters,  including  alternative 
methods  of  Federal  insurance  as  well  as  the 
existing  flood  Insurance  program.  S.  408 
passed  Senate  January  28. 

Gold  cover:  Repeals  the  requirement  of 
25  percent  gold  backing  of  commercial  bank 
deposits  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
but  retains  the  25-percent  requirement 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  actual  cir- 
culation.    Public  Law  89-3.     (PR.) 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Goddard  Day:   Designate  March  16.   1965. 
as    Goddard    Day    in    honor    of   Dr.    Robert 
Hutchlngs  Goddard,  the  father  of  modern- 
day  rocketry.    S.  301.    Public  Law  89-5. 
health 

Community  health  services  extension:  Ex- 
tended four  existing  grant-lrf-aid  programs 
authorized  by  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  and  their 
communities  in  financing  essential  public 
health  services.  S.  510  passed  Senate  March 
11.     (PR.) 

Loan  cancellation:  Permits  cancellations 
of  a  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  awarded  to  a  physician  or  dentist 
who  practices  in  a  shortage  area.  S.  576 
passed  Senate  January  28. 

Water  pollution  control:  Vests  authority 
to  establish  purity  standards  for  interstate 
water  and  authorizes  $80  million  in  new 
grants  to  help  States  and  localities  develop 
new  methods  of  separating  combined  storm- 
water  and  sewage-carrjring  sewer  systems;  in- 
crease the  dollar  ceiling  limitations  on  in- 
dividual grants  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works  from  $600,000  to  $1  million 
for  a  single  project  and  from  $2,400,000  to  $4 
million  for  a  Joint  project  involving  two  or 
more  communities.  S.  4  passed  Senate  Jan- 
uary 28.     (PR.)  - 

housing 

Distressed  homeowners :  Authorizes  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  extend  aid  to 
distressed  homeowners  who,  after  relying  on 
VA  or  PHA  construction  standards  and  in- 
spections, find  structural  or  other  major  de- 
fects in  their  properties  purchased  with  GI 
mortgage  loans  which  affect  the  livabillty  of 
the  property.  S.  507  passed  Senate  January 
27.     (PR.) 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Coffee  implementation:  This  bill  imple- 
ments the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
ratified  in  1963,  and  authorizes  the  President 
to  require  all  coffee  entering  U.S.  markets 
and  all  exports  of  coffee  to  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  re- 
export. Limits  imports  of  coffee  from  coun- 
tries which  have  not  Joined  in  the  agree- 
ment; and  requires  certain  recordkeeping. 
S    701  passed  Senate  February  2.     (PR.) 

Disarmament  Act  amendments :  Authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $20  million  for  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  for  the  Disarmament 
Agency  thus  continuing  the  authorization 
on  the' same  basis  as  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965.  H.R.  2998  passed  Senate  amended 
March  9.     (PR)  ,       ^ 

Inter-American  Development  Bank:  Pro- 
vides for  a  $750  million  increase  in  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank— over  a  3 -year  period  at  the  rate  of 
$250  million  a  year.  This  represents  the 
U  S  share  of  a  planned  $900  million  increase 
in  the  fund  which  will  serve  to  strengthen 
multinational  aid  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress.    (PR.)     Public  Law  89-6. 

PRESIDENCY 

Presidential  succession:  Proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  will 
totally  replace  article  II,  section  I,  clause 
5  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  passed  Senate  February  19.     (PR.) 

RESOtmCE  AND  RECRE.\TION  BTTILDTJP 

Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area: 
Authorizes  $355,000  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  to 
provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  proposed  Yellowtall  Reser- 
voir, and  for  the  preservation  of  the  scenic, 
scientific,  and  historic  features  of  the  area. 
S    491  passed  Senate  Febrviary  10.     (PR.) 

Kanlksu  National  Forest:  Authorizes  up 
to  $500,000  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  to  Include  lands 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  scenic  values  and  natural  environ- 
ment of  Upper  Priest  Lake  in  Idaho.  S.  435 
passed  Senate  March  4. 

Manson  irrigation  unit,  Washington:  Au- 
thorizes $12.3  million  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Manson  unit  of  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  The  Manson  unit 
has  an  irrigation  potential  of  5,770  acres  of 
land,  with  half  of  the  costs  reimbursable. 
S.  490  passed  Senate  February  10. 

Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park,  Idaho: 
Authorizes  $630,000  for  the  purchase  of  1.500 
acres  of  land  to  establish  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  to  commemorate,  pre- 
serve, and  interpret  the  historic  values  In 
the  early  Nez  Perce  Indian  culture,  the  tribe  s 
war  of  1877  with  U.S.  cavalry  troops,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  through  the  area 
early  In  the  19th  centiiry,  subsequent  fur 
trading,  gold  mining,  logging,  and  missionary 
activity.     S.  60  passed  Senate  February  10. 

River  basin  planning:  Authorizes  Federal 
grants  of  $5  million  a  year  in  matching  funds 
to  States  for  State  project  planning  over  a 
10-year  period;  sets  up  a  Cabinet-level  water 
resources  council  to  coordinate  river  basin 
planning:  and  authorizes  creation  of  river 
basin  commissions  for  regional  planning.  S. 
21  passed  Senate  February  25.  HJl.  1111, 
House  Calendar.    (PR.) 

Yakima  project.  Washington:  Authorizes 
$5.1  million  for  the  extension,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  Kennewlck  division  of 
the  Yakima  project  with  an  Irrigation  po- 
tential of  7,(XX)  additional  acres  (present  Ir- 
rigated acreage  is  19,000).  All  but  approxi- 
mately $135,000  is  reimbursable.  S.  794 
passed  Senate  February  10. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Star,  issue  of  March  13, 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Gould  Lin- 
coln entitled  •'Amazing,  Incomparable 
DiRKSEN."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  which  does  full  credit 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader — 
credit  well  deserved — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
prepared  for  insertion  in  the  Record  a 
statement  commending  Gould  Lincoln, 
political  news  analyst  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  for  his  article  laudatory 
of  our  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
amazing  and  incomparable  Everett 
DiRKSEN.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  I  Mr.  Mansfield],  in  his  usual 
gracious  manner  has  already  placed  the 
article  in  the  Record,  so  I  shall,  instead, 
join  him  in  that  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amazing.   Incomparable   Dirksen 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

When*  a  showdown  comes,  the  architect  of 
Republican  policy  en  Capitol  Hill  is  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  minority 
leader.  He  Is  more  than  that.  Despite  the 
fact  his  Senate  constituency  is  one  less  than 
a  third  of  that  body,  Dirksen  is  a  dominant 
figure.  He  is  and  has  been  necessary  to  the 
Democrats  as  well  as  to  the  Republican.';. 
Like  President  Johnson  when  he  was  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  Senate,  Dirksen  has  a 
great  awareness  of  the  possible.  And  like 
Johnson,  he  is  a  master  tactician,  with  an 
ability  to  get  things  done. 

The  Republican  record,  on  which  the  party 
must  run  in  the  1966  congressional  and  gu- 
bernatorial election  will  be  made  at  the  Cap- 
itol. Dirksen  is  in  position  to  speak  for  the 
Republican  party.  He  is  more  likely  to  exer- 
cise leadership  through  action  rather  than 
words — though  he  can  be  hard  hitting  when- 
ever he  wishes  to  speak. 

The  Illinois  Senator  does  not  maintain  his 
leadership  through  dictatorial  and  arni- 
tvvistlng  practices.  Rather  his  strength  lies 
in  bringing  together  other  Republicans  in  the 
Senate,  conservative,  moderate,  and  liberal, 
through  persuasion  and  reason. 

Dirksen  took  over  the  Republican  leader's 
Job  in  the  Senate  in  1958.  He  was  for  2  years 
a  strong  right  arm  for  President  Eisenhower 
in  the  Senate.  Two  Democratic  Presidents, 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  have 
looked  to  him  for  support  In  foreign  rela- 
tions and  in  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
had  It. 

It  was  Dirksen's  stand  In  the  fight  for  rati- 
fication of  the  atomic  test  ban  treaty  and 
later  in  the  drive  to  pass  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  that  helped  put  those  measures  across. 
Dirksen  delivered  the  votes  which  made  It 
possible  to  break  the  Democratic  filibuster 
against  the  civil  rights  bill.  He  is  expected 
to  play  an  important  role  in  the  passage  of 
the  new  voting  rights  bill  demanded  by  the 
President  and  which  is  expected  to  be  spon- 
sored by  Dirksen  and  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, of  Montana,  majority  leader.  Dirksen 
did  much  to  simplify  and  shorten  the  bill 
before  It  was  Introduced. 

He  hopes  to  get  It  through  the  Senate 
without  a  filibuster,  believing  that  popular 
demand  for  the  legislation,  aroused  by  the 
denial  of  voting  rights  to  Negroes,  accom- 
panied by  violence  against  civil  rights  work- 
ers seeking  to  register  Negroes  as  voters  In 
those  States  will  be  effective,  and  because 
another  filibuster  by  the  conservatives  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  progressives  on 
both  sides  of  the  Senate  aisle  In  their  effort 


to  force  a  majority  rule  for  ending  debate 
in  the  Senate. 

Cloture  now  can  only  be  Invoked  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing. Dirksen  himself  believes  the  cloture 
should  remain  as  it  is — the  only  protection 
against  a  majority  running  roughshod  over  a 
minority. 

It  was  Dirksen  who  recently  rallied  all 
the  Republican  Party  leaders,  Senate  and 
House,  to  issue  a  strong  statement  uphold- 
ing President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy,  in- 
cluding the  air  strikes  at  Communist  North 
Vietnam.  Ho  does  not  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Commander  in  Chief  should  have  a  divided 
Nation  back  of  him  in  matters  affecting  the 
safety  of  the  United  States,  whether  he  be  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican. 

Dirksen  was  37  years  old  when  he  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1933.  He  served  eight 
terms  in  the  House,  where  he  made  a  repu- 
tation for  independence  and  as  an  orator 
who  quoted  the  scriptures,  used  sarcasm,  hu- 
mor, and  the  lash  on  occasion.  In  January 
1949  he  voluntarily  retired  from  the  House 
because  he  feared  he  was  going  blind.  Re- 
covered, he  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1950,  de- 
feating Scott  Lucas,  Democratic  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  House,  Dirksen  supported  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  In 
1941,  saying,  "To  oppose  that  policy  now 
could  only  weaken  the  President's  position, 
impair  our  prestige,  and  imperil  the  Nation," 
but  opposed  Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 

He  once  described  himself  as  "Just  an  old- 
fashioned  or  garden  variety  of  Republican 
who  believes  in  the  Constitution,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln."   It  is  still  his  creed. 
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SENATOR  CHURCH  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  March  13  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  there  appeared  an  article  by  Max 
Preedman  entitled  "Senator  Church  De- 
fends President."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  article,  which  I  believe 
is  a  true  analysis  of  the  situation  de- 
scribed, and  which  does  credit  to  one  of 
the  steadiest  Senators  in  this  Chamber, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Church  Defends  President 
(By  Max  Freedman) 

Among  the  Senators  who  have  expressed 
doubts  about  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  and 
In  southeast  Asia,  a  position  of  leadership 
belongs  to  Senator  Frank  Church,  Denao- 
crat.  of  Idaho.  He  began  to  express  those 
doubts  many  months  ago,  long  before  the 
present  troubles  took  shape. 

In  recent  weeks  he  has  received  a  very 
large  number  of  requests  to  speak  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  He  has  wisely  declined 
most  of  these  invitations  for  two  reasons. 
He  does  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  is  engaged  In  a  personal  campaign 
against  the  administration.  And  he  believes 
that  his  main  criticisms  should  be  delivered 
from  his  place  In  the  Senate. 

Neither  his  motives  nor  his  objectives  have 
always  been  understood.  As  a  result  of  this 
misunderstanding,  Church  often  has  been 
cruelly  attacked  In  the  press.  He  has  been 
accused  of  dividing  the  country  In  a  time  of 
crisis.  It  must  be  added  that  none  of  this 
personal  criticism  Is  reflected  In  the  Senate 
where  Church  Is  respected  even  by  those 
who  disagree  with  him. 

The  other  day  Church  took  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  protest  against  one  cynical 
and  misleading  story  that  has  been  given 
wide  currency  In  the  press.    He  avoided  all 


references  to  any  story  qrltlcal  of  his  own 
record.  He  was  anxious  to  defend  not  him- 
self but  President  Johnson  against  a  delib- 
erate and  shameful  injustice.  This  basic 
point  Is  central  to  the  whole  argument. 

According  to  the  published  story,  the  Pres- 
ident had  an  angry  encousiter  with  Church 
in  the  White  House  after  a  recent  briefing 
of  congressional  members  on  Vietnam. 

The  President  is  said  to  have  upbraided 
the  Senator,  and  in  the  process  to  have  made 
a  slighting  remark  about  Walter  Llppmann, 
who  also  has  been  critical  of  our  policies  In 
Vietnam. 

Llppmann  Is  Invulnerable  to  this  kind  of 
newspaper  gossip  and  criticism.  He  needs  no 
defense  here.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  no 
Flighting  reference  was  either  made  or  In- 
tended by  the  President.  He  has  the  great- 
est respect  for  Llppmann.  He  Is  also  too 
experienced,  too  civilized,  and  too  wise  to 
expect  Llppmann  to  agree  with  him  on  all 
Issues.  During  his  conversation  with 
Church,  the  President  did  indeed  make  one 
reference  to  Llppmann.  But  he  praised  Llpp- 
mann and  certainly  avoided  any  word  of  de- 
rision. This  can  be  confirmed  by  another 
Senator  and  by  a  member  of  the  White  House 
staff,  who  both  overheard  the  President's 
reference. 

But  Llppmann  Is  a  side  Issue.  The  real 
story  concerns  the  two  principal  figures. 

The  President  and  the  Senator  engaged  In 
an  earnest  and  far-ranging  conversation. 
There  was  a  conversation,  not  a  confronta- 
tion nor  a  clash.  CHURCrt  was  not  rebuked. 
He  was  not  threatened  with  reprisals  by  the 
President.  He  was  not  promised  more  pa- 
tronage for  Idaho  If  he  would  change  his 
opinions  about  Vietnam.  The  two  men 
talked  over  the  situation,  failed  to  agree,  and 
parted  as  friends. 

If  Chxtrch  had  considered  only  his  own 
political  Interests,  he  would  not  have  cor- 
rected the  Inaccurate  stories.  He  would  have 
been  a  popular  figure  In  Idaho,  regardless  of 
Vietnam,  if  the  notion  had  spread  that  he  re- 
fused to  be  bullied  by  tho  White  House.  To 
his  credit,  he  refused  to  purchase  political 
advantage  at  the  price  of  Injuring  the  Presi- 
dent. He  refused  to  let  a  story  stand  uncor- 
rected when  it  suggested  that  the  President 
tried  to  crush  honest  dissent  by  the  methods 
of  intimidation  and  personal  hostility.  Hence 
his  protest  In  the  Senate. 

After  the  White  House  meeting.  Church 
wrote  to  Johnson  thanking  him  for  the  long 
conversation  which  had  given  him  a  new  In- 
sight Into  the  President's  objectives. 

In  a  most  cordial  and  eloquent  reply,  the 
President  commended  Church  for  his  cour- 
age and  Independence  In  the  debate  on  Viet- 
nam. He  expressed  his  admiration  for 
Church's  willingness  to  testify  to  his  con- 
victions without  thinking  of  immediate  pop- 
ularity. It  was  a  letter  worthy  In  every  re- 
spect of  a  great  product  of  the  Senate  who 
appreciates  the  Senate's  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  policy  and  who  knows  that 
unity  of  action  does  not  depend  on  uniform- 
ity of  opinion. 

Mark  Twain  said  a  half-truth  can  go  round 
the  world  while  the  truth  is  still  putting  on 
Its  boots.  The  truth  has  even  less  chance 
of  overtaking  a  complete  He.  But  these  are 
the  facts.  They  do  honor  both  to  Johnson 
and  Chttrch,  and  they  deserve  to  be  set  down 
plainly  and  candidly  for  the  record. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated:    ; 

Report  on  Agricultural  Conservation 

Program 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 


report  on  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  op  SEcuRrriEs  and  Exchange 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint   resolution   of  the  Legislature    of 
the  State  of  Alaska;    to  lAie  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

"House  Joint  REsoLtmoN  24 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  there  is  now  before  Congress 
S.  408,  which  Includes  a  provision  for  a  study 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
of  the  cost  of  a  Federal  earthquake  Insur- 
ance program;  and 

"Whereas  the  Agency  study  would  Include 
all  actuarial  factors  which  would  be  Involved 
in  the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral natural  disaster  insurance  program;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  and  its  citi- 
zens are  particularly  aware  of  the  desperate 
need  for  the  study  and  program  in  view  of 
the  experience  last  year  with  a  disastrous 
earthquake;  and 

"Whereas  with  the  results  of  the  Alaska 
earthquake  *nd  other  natural  disasters  af- 
fecting all  areas  of  the  Nation  each  in  mind, 
there  is  an  obvious  need  for  an  Insurance 
program  to  cover  the  aftereffects  in  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omies so  damaged :  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  Is  urgently  re- 
quested to  give  its  approval  to  S.  408  and  the 
natural  disaster  insurance  program  study  it 
provides  for;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable .  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee; the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee;  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
Administrator,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation in  Congress. 

"Niche  Gravel, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Nadene  Williams, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  7 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  there  exists  on  the  Federal  wild- 
life reservation  on  the  Prlbllof  Islands  of 
Alaska  a  form  of  bondage  of  American  citi- 
zens contrary  to  constitutional  concepts  of 
government;  and 


"Whereas  this  federally  sponsored  bond- 
age involves  the  freedom  of  assembly,  move- 
ment, and  property  of  American  citizens 
under  a  bureaucratic  paternalism  Incom- 
patible with  the  rights  of  man;  and 

"Whereas  this  situation  has  its  basis  In 
law  (sec.  6,  Public  Law  78-237)  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and 

"Whereas  a  citizen  may  not  visit  other 
citizens  on  the  islands  without  bureaucratic 
permission  in  advance  and  is  kept  under  sur- 
veillance while  there  if  he  is  allowed  to  visit 
at  all;  and 

"Whereas  a  candidate  for  and  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alaska  State  Legislature  was 
denied  access  to  the  voters  of  the  islands 
under  these  prohibitions;  and 

"Whereas  these  and  other  deprivations  of 
rights  warrant  investigation  and  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress;  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to 
amend  the  law  and  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  thereto  governing  control  of  the 
Islands  and  the  citizen  residents  thereof  to 
insure  that  they  receive  and  enjoy  the  same 
civil  rights  and  opportunities  the  Consti- 
tution guarantees  to  all  citizens;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  John  W 
McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;  the 
Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson 
chairman,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee;  the  Honorable  Stewart  L  Udall 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable  Phll- 
leo  Nash,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs- 
and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress. 

"Mike  Gravel, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

"Nadine  Williams, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest : 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte 
of  Nebraska;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

"Legislative  Resolution   23 

"Whereas  the  Nebraska  Legislature,  In  1947, 
unanimously  approved  the  Nebraska  Recla- 
mation Act  which  permitted  the  formation 
and  organization  of  the  550,000-acre  Ne- 
braska Mid-State  Reclamation  District  In 
Buffalo,  Hall,  and  Merrick  Counties,  to  fur- 
ther develop  proposals  of  the  multipurpose 
Mid-State  project  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the 
water  of  the  Platte  River,  now  flowing  un- 
used to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
89th  Congress,  Senate  file  303  and  House  roll 
499,  which  provide  for  authorization  of  6on- 
struction  of  the  Mid-State  project  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  Federal  rec- 
lamation law,  as  a  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project;  and 

"Whereas  legislation  for  this  purpose  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  several  sessions:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  members,  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  75th  session  assembled, 

"1.  That  the  legislature  memorializes  the 
89th  Congress  and  the  respective  Interior 
committees  thereof  to  support  the  proposals 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  984 
million  Mid-State  project  and  approve  the 
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above  legislation  for  its  authorization  and 
construction. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed,  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
legislature  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  89th  Cougross.  to 
Hon.  Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  and  Hon.  Wayne 
AspiNALL,  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  and  to  each  Member  from  Ne- 
braska in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

"PHn.iP  C.  Sorensen, 
"Prcsidt-iit  of  t}ic  Legislature. 

■•Hugo  P.  Srb, 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Legislative  Resolution  21 

"Whereas  discrimination  based  upon  race, 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry 
destroys  the  rights  of  citizens  to  register  and 
vote  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  elections;  and 

"Whereas  such  discrimination  threatens 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  and  weakens  the 
foundations  of  democratic  government;  and 

"Whereas  such  discrimination  requires  acts 
of  intimidation,  evasion,  and  equivocation  by 
those  who  practice  it;  and 

"Whereas  such  acts  violate  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature   in   75th   session   assembled: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  legislation  which  will  forthwith  cause 
voting  discrimination  to  cease  and  desist. 

"2.  That  the  clerk   of  the   legislature  be 
directed  to  transmit  a  suitable  engrossed  copy 
of  this  resolution   to  the  President  of  the 
United    States,    the    Vice    President    of    the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 
"Philip  C.  Sorensen. 
"President  of  the  Legislature. 
"Hugo  P.  Srb, 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Concuhrent  Resolution  8 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
legislation  pertaining  to  national  trans- 
portation problems 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  it)ie  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein): 

"Whereas  a  strong,  efficient  transporta- 
tion system  is  essential  to  the  well-being  and 
defense  of  our  Nation;  and  the  economic 
stability  and  growth  of  the  Nation  is  threat- 
ened unless  satisfactory,  long-range  solu- 
tions to  problems  of  competition  and  rates 
can  be  found:  and 

"Whereas  regulation  of  freight  rates  by  all 
carriers  engaged  in  commercial  transporta- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest; and  it  is  a  matter  of  national  trans- 
portation policy  that  all  shippers  should  be 
protected  from  unfair  rate  discrimination, 
place  discrimination,  and  size  discrimina- 
tion: and 

"Whereas  It  is  desirable  and  practical  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modity exemptions  and  provide  the  producer 
the  unrestricted  right  to  haul  his  own  pro- 
duce to  market:  and 

"Whereas  to  meet  nonregulated  competi- 
tion, regulated  carriers  have  disrupted  and 
deviated  from  the  historical  wheat-flour  rate 
parity  and  it  is  further  proposed  to  cease 
regulation  of  rail  rates  on  agricultural  com- 
modities— all  of  which  is  unjustifiable  and 
discriminatory  in  its  effects  on  industry  In 
South  Dakota  and  the  entire  Great  Plains 
area;  and 


"Whereas  it  is  recognized  and  attention  is 
directed  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
wheat  flour  milling  industry  to  the  South 
Dakota  economy  and  as  a  preferred  market 
for  South  Dakota  wheat  producers,  provid- 
ing a  ready  market  for  wheat  grown  in  South 
Dakota  each  year;  and 

"Whereas  South  Dakota  produces  the  fin- 
est hard  milling  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in 
this  area  and  more  than  1.800  country  eleva- 
tors and  flour  milling  companies  in  South 
Dakota  and  adjacent  thereto  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  evident  that  a  discrimina- 
tory differential  in  wheat  and  flour  rates 
threatens  the  Great  Plains  area  with  the  loss 
and  relocation  of  the  flour  milling  industry 
and  associated  industries  as  well;  and  such 
changes  would  be  disruptive  of  a  simpltfled 
rate  structure  adapted  to  the  best  interests 
of  producers,  consumers,  railroads,  and  mill- 
ers; and 

"Whereas  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota 
has  recognized  the  threat  to  industry  in 
South  Dakota  and  the  Great  Plains  area,  and 
has  appointed  Mr.  Lem  Overpeck.  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  South  Dakota,  as  a  member  of  a 
10-State  committee  to  promote  rate  parity 
on  grain  and  grain  products,  prevent  the  ef- 
fects of  deregulation  which  would  be  det- 
rimental to  industry  in  the  wheat  growing 
area  of  our  Nation,  and  preserve  the  flour 
milling  industry  in  Soufti  Dakota  and  the 
surrounding  States:  and 

"Whereas  in  connection  with  the  flour  mill- 
ing indiistry  as  a  byproduct  and  by  reason 
thereof,  there  is  available  and  there  is  pro- 
duced large  amounts  of  livestock  feed  out  of 
the  byproducts  of  said  flour  milling  indus- 
try, the  loss  of  which  would  increase  the 
costs  to  livestock  growers  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota :   Now,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein).  That  we  respectfully 
submit  that  the  effects  of  deregulation  of 
commodity  traffic  and  the  chaos  which  would 
result  from  this  action  would  cause  serious 
dislocation  of  industry  from  the  Great  Plains 
area  and  irreparable  harm  to  the  economy  of 
our  Nation;  and  that  we  respectfully  urge 
and  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  providing  for  fair  and 
equitable  regulation  of  all  modes  of  com- 
mercial transportation  and  provide  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  with  the 
greater  authority  needed  for  full  enforce- 
ment; and  that  such  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
primary  producer;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state 
be  directed  to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriciilture  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governors  of  Minnesota. 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and 
Texas,  and  to  each  member  of  the  South 
Dakota  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Charles  Droz, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Walter   J.    Matson. 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"Lem  Overpeck. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest : 

"Nnxs  P.  Jensen. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend  to 
veterans  of  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam 
the  Federal  benefits  that  were  granted  to 
veterans  of  the  undeclared  police  action  or 
war  in  Korea 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein) : 

"Whereas  American  forces  are  now  en- 
gaged in  actual  conflict  in  the  area  of  Viet- 
nam which  equals  in  hazard  to  life.  limb,  and 
health  of  those  there  engaged  with  any  con- 
flict in  which  American  troops  have  ever 
undertaken;  and 

"Whereas  members  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces  are  carrying  out  their  dangerous  as- 
signments as  bravely  and  honorably  as  those 
who  have  fought  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  in  the  great  wars,  and  their 
hardships  and  sacrifices^  and  the  hardships 
and  sacrifices  of  their  families,  are  compa- 
rable to  those  in  other  major  conflicts:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  40th  Legis- 
laturc  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  {the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in). That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be.  and  is.  memorialized  to  extend  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  action  the  educational, 
retraining,  insurance,  medical,  compensation! 
and  burial  benefits  and  all  other  benefits 
under  Federal  law  that  were  extended  to  vet- 
erans of  the  action  In  Korea;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate to  the  members  of  the  congressional  del- 
egation from  South  Dakota,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  US.  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Lem  Overpeck, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Niels  P.  Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Charles  Droz. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Walter  J.  Matson, 

"Chief  Clerk." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  W-1 
"A  concurrent  resolution  opposing  proposed 
charges   by  the  Federal   Government  for 
technical  assistance  to  landowners  in  the 
field  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed    that    soil    conservation    districts 
charge   farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  land- 
owners up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  tech- 
nical   assistance   furnished    to    help  design, 
lay  out.  and  install  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices  on  their  land;  and 

"Whereas  seventy  locally  governed  soil  con- 
servation districts  in  North  Dakota  which 
cover  the  total  land  area  have  over  a  period 
of  years  made  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  agricultural  welfare  of  the  state;  and 
"Whereas  the  burden  of  such  payments  to 
Federal  Government  will  fall  heaviest  on  our 
family  farms  and  small  operators;  and 

"Whereas  such  assessment  of  payment  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  discourage  the 
application  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures  on  land  so  vital  to  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  North  Dakota  and  the  Nation;  and 
"Whereas  requiring  farmers  and  ranchers 
to  pay  the  Federal  Government  for  such  serv- 
ices would  place  an  added  drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  rural  America  and  force  more 
people  off  the  land;  and 
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"Whereas  the  Federal  Gqternment  has  for 
some  30  years  provided  ttechnical  help  to 
nwners  and  operators  of  I  privately  owned 
iands  because  it  is  In  tM  total  public  In- 
Iprest  and  because  one  of!  the  most  urgent 
national  needs  Is  to  protect  and  Improve  soil 
and  v.ater  resources  on  thja  privately  owned 
and  operated  land  of  America:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  legislative 
As'^embly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  vigor- 
ously opposes  any  reductibn  h\  the  Federal 
nartlcipation  in  such  program  and  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  any  system  of  charging  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  technical  he^  for  the  applica- 
tion of  soil  and  water  conaervation  work  on 
the  privately  owned  and  operated  lands  in 
"North  Dakota  and  the  Nation;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  North  Dakota  congres- 
sional delegation,  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

"ARTHUa    A.    LINK, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"DONNEtL  Haugen. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"CHARLiia   TIGHE, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"GeralB  F.  Stair. 
"Secretar^y  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolutiort  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma];  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Resolution  23 


"Senate  Concurrent 
"A  concurrent  resolution!  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United!  States  in  regard  to 
legislation    pertaining  jtto   national   trans- 
portation problems        j 
"Whereas  a  strong,  efficient  transportation 
system   Is   essential   to   ihe   well-being   and 
defense   of   our   Nation;  ;  and   the   economic 
stability  and  growth  of  the  Nation  is  threat- 
ened unless  satisfactory,  long-range  solutions 
to  problems  of  competition  and  rates  can  be 
found;  and  I 

"Whereas  regulation  o|  freight  rates  by  all 
carriers  engaged  in  comimercial  transporta- 
tion is  necersary  to  prdlject  the  public  in- 
terest: and  it  is  a  matt*  of  national  trans- 
portation policy  that  all  shippers  should  be 
protected  from  unfair  bte  discrimination, 
place  discrimination,  and  size  discrimina- 
tion; and  , 

"Whereas  it  is  desirable  and  practical  to 
limit  the  application  of  tlhe  agricultural  com- 
modity exemptions  and  provide  the  producer 
the  unrestricted  right  tq  haul  his  own  prod- 
ucts to  market;  and         , 

"Whereas  to  meet  nonregulated  competi- 
tion, regulated  carriers  j  have  disrupted  and 
deviated  from  the  histoilical  wheat-flour  rate 
parity  and  it  is  furtheij  proposed  to  dereg- 
ulate rail  rates  on  agricultural  commodi- 
ties—all of  which  is  unjustifiable  and  dis- 
criminatory in  its  effectfe  on  Industry  in  Ok- 
lahoma and  the  entlrei  Great  Plains  area; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  recognised  and  attention  Is 
directed  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
wheat-flour  milling  industry  to  the  Okla- 
homa economy  and  as  a  preferred  market 
for  Oklahoma  wheat  producers,  providing 
a  desirable  market  for  B  substantial  part  of 
the  wheat  growing  area  of  our  Nation,  and 
"Whereas  It  is  evident  that  a  discrimina- 
tory differential  in  wheat  and  flour  rates 
threatens  the  Great  Plains  area  with  the  loss 
and  relocation  of  the  flour  milling  Industry 
and  associated  industries  as  well;  and  such 
changes  would  be  disriaptive  of  a  simplified 
rate  structure  adapted  to  the  best  Interests 
of  producers,  consumers,  railroads,  and 
millers;  and 

"Whereas  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma  has 
recognized  the  threat  1jo  industry  in  Okla- 


homa and  the  Great  Plains  area  and  has 
Joined  with  the  Governors  of  the  other  ten 
States  comprising  the  Great  Plains  to  pro- 
mote rate  parity  on  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts, prevent  the  effects  of  deregulation 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  Industry  In 
the  wheat  growing  area  of  our  Nation,  and 
preserve  the  fiotir  milling  industry  in  Okla- 
homa: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  30th  Okla- 
homa Legislature  {the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein) : 

".Section  1.  That  we  respectfully  submit 
that  the  effects  of  deregulation  of  com- 
modity traffic  and  the  chaos  which  would  re- 
sult from  this  action  would  cause  a  serious 
dislocation  of  Industry  from  the  Great  Plains 
area  and  Irreparable  harm  to  the  economy  of 
our  Nation:  and  that  we  respectfully  urge 
and  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  providing  for  fair  and 
equitable  regulation  of  all  modes  of  com- 
mercial transportation  and  provide  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  with  the 
greater  authority  needed  for  full  enforce- 
ment; and  that  such  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for.  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
primary  producer. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
directed  to  transmit  an  authenticated  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governors  of  Minnesota. 
North  Dakota.  Montana.  Wyoming.  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, and  Texas,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Boyd    Cowden, 
"Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 
"J.  D.  McCarty, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 


"A  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  To  Protect  the  Rights 
of  Citizens  of  Alabama  To  Assemble  and 
To  Vote 


"Whereas  the  constitutional  rights  of  cer- 
tain citizens  of  Alabama  to  vote  and  to  peace- 
ably assemble  are  being  forcibly  repressed 
by  that  State,  in  a  violent  manner  intoler- 
able to  freemen;  and 

"Whereas  such  forcible  repression  is  in 
violation  of  the  oaths  of  office  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  that  State,  and  the  public  officials  act- 
ing under  him.  to  support,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen  against 
abuse  and  oppression,  no  matter  what  Its 
source;  and 

"Whereas  the  public  authorities  of  Ala- 
bama have  been  unwilling  to  assume  that 
duty,  and  Instead  appear  to  be  harassing  and 
Injuring  those  who  assert  their  rights,  in  a 
manner  befitting  a  totalitarian  police  state; 
and 

"Whereas  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  makes  it  clear  that  the  voting 
rights  of  our  people  and  their  freedom  to 
assemble  peaceably  shall  not  be  abridged: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  That  the  public 
authorities  of  Alabama  be  urged  to  recog- 
nize the  civil  fights  of  all  their  citizens,  that 
they  subordinate  their  fears  and  intolerance 
to  the  truth  of  Christian  ethics  and  precepts 


and  that  they  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
protect  theh-  citizens  and  preserve  their 
rights  before  it  becomes  immediately  neces- 
sary to  Interpose  further  Federal  force,  and 
lacking  Immediate  State  action,  that  the 
President  be  urged  to  instruct  the  Attorney 
General  to  take  immediate  steps  to  imple- 
ment the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  nrotect  the  rights  of  American  citizens, 
through  the  use  of  U.S.  marshals  and  such 
other  law  enforcement  agents  as  are  legally 
and  properly  required  to  carry  out  the  law 
and  to  secure  the  rights  of  Americans  who 
find  themselves  deprived  of  their  basic  free- 
dom; be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach.  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Honorable  George  C.  Wallace, 
the  Governor  of  Alabama. 

"L.  L.  Dttxbury. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"G.  H.  Leahy, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Whereas  history,  science,  and  the  demon- 
strated individual  worth  of  immigrants  from 
all  countries  of  the  world  establish  that  our 
immigration  laws  are  obsolete.  The  discrim- 
inatory National  Origins  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed and  corrective  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress.  To  exclude  a  skilled  or  gifted  per- 
son because  the  country  of  his  birth  has  a 
small  quota  is  both  undemocratic  and  waste- 
ful: and 

"Whereas  this  is  a  nation  of  immigrants  in 
which  citizens  of  many  cultures  and  ethnic 
origins  live  and  work  side  by  side  to  make 
the  American  ideal  of  equality  for  all  men  a 
realitv;  and 

"Whereas  Immigrants  represent  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  total  work  force.  Those 
entering  the  labor  force  have  talents  and 
skills  which  are  in  short  supply  in  our  econ- 
omy: Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  repeal  the  National 
Origins  Act  and  that  it  pass  corrective  Immi- 
gration legislation  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  believe  all  men  to  be  equal 
under  law;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Im- 
migration. 

"Robert  K.   Hamilton, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Anthony  J.  Petrosky, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of  the   State   of  Washington:    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appropriation  for  assisting  locally  organized 
and  locally  managed  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts  be  reduced  by  $20  million 
and  that  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  cooperating  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  landowners  shall  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
technical  assistance  furnished  in  the  design, 
layout,  and  Installation  of  planned  soU  and 
water  conservation  practices  on  their  lands; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has.  for 
some  30  years,  provided  technical  assistance 
to  owners  and  operators  of  privately  owned 
lands  believing  that  it  is  in  the  total  public 
interest,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  national 
needs  to  protect  and  improve  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  this  Nation;  and 
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"Whereas  over  96  percent  of  Washington 
privately  owned  land  Is  Included  In  Its  68 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  and 
nearly  a  third  of  Washington's  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  annually  using  the  technical 
assistance  in  the  design,  layout,  and  Instal- 
lation of  planned  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures  on  their  lands;  and 

"Whereas  the  supervisors  of  such  districts 
have  continuously  requested  additional  tech- 
nical assistance  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  accelerate  the  application  of 
conservation  practices;  and 

"Whereas  recent  statewide  storms  and 
floods  of  disastrous  proportions  have  resulted 
in  heavy  erosion  and  loss  of  valuable  top- 
soil,  in  heavy  sediment  deposits  in  our  reser- 
voirs, lakes,  streams,  and  rivers,  which  also 
have  spread  over  valuable  bottom  lands  and 
In  other  flood  damage  to  both  public  and 
private  property  together  with  destruction 
or  severe  damage  to  thousands  of  water  con- 
trol and  use  structures,  requiring  greater, 
rather  than  reduced  efforts  in  the  application 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  practices:  and 

"Whereas  such  assessments  of  payments 
to  the  Federal  Government  will  discourage 
and  seriously  curtail  the  application  of  soil 
and  water  confervation  measures  on  lands  so 
vital  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  State 
of  Washington  and  the  Nation  and  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  fall  harvest  on  family  farms 
and  the  holdings  of  small  operators;  and 

"Whereas  this  proposed  additional  burden 
added  to  the  costs  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
already  in  a  depressed  economic  condition 
would  limit  the  ability  of  these  people  to 
participate  in  the  existing  agricultural  con- 
servation program  and  similar  programs 
which  have  in  the  past  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  conservation  development,  and 
the  prudent  vise  of  these  soil  and  water 
resources:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Washinaton,  That  we  re- 
spectfully make  application  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  long- 
established  policy  of  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  their  cooperating  landowners  and 
operators  without  requiring  them  to  pay  the 
Federal  Government  any  portion  of  cost  of 
such  technical  assistance;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  provide  the 
increases  in  technical  assistance  requested 
by  the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation 
to  meet  the  needs  of  landowners  and  opera- 
tors to  accelerate  the  planning  and  applica- 
tion of  conservation  measures  on  their  pri- 
vately owned  lands;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chief  of 
the  Soil  and  Conservation  Service,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  In  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

"S.    R.    HOLCOMB, 

"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  Snd  Insular  Affairs: 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Bureau  of  Mines,  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Washington,  has  main- 
tained for  40  years  a  coal  research  lab- 
oratory and  a  nonmetalllcs  research  labora- 
tory on  the  campus  of  the  university;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Washington  State  Legisla- 
ture In  1961  appropriated  the  sum  of  $500.- 
000  for  a  building  addition  for  this  facility, 
which  was  constructed  and  In  fact  Just  oc- 
cupied in  the  fall  of  1964,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  remain  on  the  campus 
of  the  university;  and 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
expressed  its  intention  to  move  these  facil- 
ities to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Albany,  Oreg.,  or 
elsewhere;  and 
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"Whereas,  these  facilities  as  now  devel- 
oped, constructed,  and  installed  represent 
the  finest  and  most  advanced  research  in- 
stallation of  its  kind  In  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  facilities  and  equipment 
are  permanently  installed,  are  extremely 
bulky  and  heavy,  and  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  dismantling  and  moving,  with  the 
obvious  end  result  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  these  fine  facilities  and  equipment 
would  be  abandoned  and  lost  and,  therefore, 
present  capacity  to  conduct  full  and  mean- 
ingful research  into  future  uses  of  coal  and 
nonmetalllcs  would  be  lost  to  this  area  for- 
ever; and 

"Whereas,  it  is  extremely  vital  that  at 
this  time  when  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel  has 
declined  in  importance,  that  research  in  its 
future  uses  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
possible  level;  and 

"Whereas,  the  uprooting,  dismantling,  and 
movement  of  these  permanently  installed 
nonmetallic  facilities  from  an  industrial  area 
to  the  agricultural  community  of  Albany, 
Greg.,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  the  also 
permanently  installed  coal-research  facil- 
ities from  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  95  percent 
of  these  coal  reserves  occurring  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  to  faraway  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
with  poor  access,  communication  and  avail- 
ability of  research  for  use  by  industry  in 
Washington.  Alaska,  or  the  whole  West,  will 
result  in  tremendous  loss  to  Industry  and 
economic  development  in  this  State,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  movement  of  these 
facilities  following  the  recent  Investment 
made  by  the  State  of  Washington  of  $500,000 
with  the  understanding  that  the  facilities 
would  remain  on  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton campus  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines;  and 

"Whereas  the  closure  of  the  Bureau's  facil- 
ities on  the  university  campus  is  presented 
as  being  a  part  of  the  President's  economy 
program,  the  fact  is  that  the  work  cannot 
be  done  more  cheaply  elsewhere,  because  of 
the  substantial  contribution  made  by  the 
State  of  Washington  through  the  university 
and  thus  the  closure  would  save  the  Federal 
Government  nothing,  but  would  cost  the 
State  a  great  deal — Including  a  payroll  of 
over  $100,000  a  year:  Now.  therefore,  "be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  be 
requested  to  review  and  rescind  Its  decision 
to  move  its  Coal  Research  Laboratory  and 
Nonmetallic  Research  Laboratory  from  the 
University  of  Washington  campus:  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  State 
Immediately  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

"S.    R.    HOLCOMB, 

"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Douglas 
County  Pomona  Grange,  of  Palisades.  Wash., 
relating  to  the  proposed  Budget  Bureau  cut 
In  the  agriculttiral  budget;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion,  southeast  district,  department  of 
Alaska,  protesting  against  the  closing  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  regional  of- 
fice at  Juneau,  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Arthur  C.  Frlss.  and 
sundrj-  other  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
favoring  the  adoption  of  House  bill  3727, 
the  eldercare  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  petition  of  Marian  E.  Molander,  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  praying  for  a  redress 


of    grievances;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Joint  Memorial  3 
"A  Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Post- 
master  General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  congressional  delegation  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  in  connection  with  the  issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  commemorating 
Wyoming's   75th   anniversary 

"Whereas  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  was  the  first  in  the  world  to  grant 
equality  to  women;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Wyoming  has  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  development  of  the 
West;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  Justly 
famed  throughout  the  world  for  its  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Including  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Parks;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Wyoming  will  enjoy 
the  75th  anniversary  of  its  statehood  during 
the  year  1965:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  38th 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
( the  House  of  Representatives  of  such  Legis- 
lature  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming  that  a  U.S.  postage 
stamp  be  issued  commemorating  its  75th 
anniversary  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  hereof  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  U.S.  Senator  Gale 
McGee,  U.S.  Senator  Milward  Simpson,  and 
Representative  in  Congress  Teno  Roncalio. 
"Walter  B.  Phelan, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Andrew  McMaster, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

"Joint   Memorial   4 

"A  Joint  memorial,  memorializing  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  congressional  delegation  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  In  favor  of  the  Issuance  of  a 
postage  sttmip  commemorating  Grand 
Teton  National  Park 

"Whereas  there  was  commenced  a  series  of 
U.S.  postage  stamps  commemorating  each  of 
the  several  national  parks;  and 

"Whereas  the  series  was  completed  with 
the  exception  of  a  stamp  commemorating 
Grand  Teton  National  Park;  and 

"Whereas  the  Issuance  of  such  stamp  would 
complete  the  series  and  would  focus  world- 
wide attention  on  the  beauties  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  38th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyoming  (the  House 
of  Representatives  of  such  Legislature  con- 
curring) ,  That  It  Is  the  wish  of  the  people  of 
Wyoming  that  a  postage  stamp  be  issued 
commemorating  Grand  Teton  National  Park; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  hereof  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  to  U.S.  Senator 
Gale  McGee,  to  U.S.  Senator  Milward  Simp- 
son and  to  Representative  In  Congress  Teno 
Roncalio. 

"Walter  B.  Phelan, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Andrew  McMaster, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works : 

"Joint  Memorial  2 
"A  Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  the  scenic  road  from  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  to 
the  Little  Snake  River  Valley  in  Carbon 
County,  Wyo. 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  by  and 
through    the    Bureau    of    Public    Roads    in 
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the  Department  of  Commerce  has  author- 
ized a  scenic  roads  and  parkway  study;  and 

"Whereas  the  Wyoming  State  Highway  De- 
partment is  submitting  prior  to  January  25. 
1965,  a  detailed  proposal  for  a  scenic  road 
connecting  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  and  the  Little 
Snake  River  Valley  which  passes  through 
some  of  the  most  outstandllng  scenic  country 
in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  route  will  direct  itself  to  the 
general  area  of  the  Savery  Pothook  Dam  re- 
cently approved  by  Congress  and  will  pro- 
vide access  to  an  outstanding  recreation 
area  of  many  thousand  acres  and  provides  an 
outstanding  scenic  route  lor  those  Ameri- 
cans traveling  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south  across  this  great  continent:  Now. 
therefore,  it  is 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  38th  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Wyoming  (the  House 
of  Representatives  of  such  Legislature  con- 
curring). That  we  hereby  strongly  urge  the 
consideration  of  this  project  as  the  primary 
project  in  the  Intermountain  West  because 
of  its  scenic  and  utilitarian  values  during 
the  construction  of  the  Savery  Pothcok  Dam; 
It  is  ftirther 

"Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  hereof 
be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  U.S.  Senators 
from  Wyoming,  Wyoming's  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Commerce 
Department,  and  the  Wyoming  State  High- 
way Department. 

"Walter  B.  Phelan, 

"SpeaJter  of  the  House. 
"Andrew  McMaster, 
"PresideM  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming;  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table: 

"Joint  Memorial  1 

"A  Joint  memorial,  memorializing  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  heroic  death  of  1st  Lt. 
Caspar  Collins,  a  member  of  the  11th  Ohio 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  who  was  killed  by  hos- 
tile Indians.  July  26.   1865,  at  the  Battle 
of  Platte   Bridge   Station,   later   renamed 
Fort  Caspar  by  the  War  Department  in  his 
honor.  25  years  before  his  name  was  per- 
petuated as  the  name  of  the  city  of  Casper 
"Whereas,  1st  Lt.  Caspar  Collins,  age  20, 
of  the    nth   Ohio   Volunteer    Cavalry,   was 
killed  in  a  heroic  attempt  to  save  a  fellow 
trooper  from  approximately  3.000  hostile  In- 
dians on  July  26,  1865,  at  Platte  Bridge  Sta- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Casper  is  required  by 
law  to  honor  this  Important  date  in  Wyo- 
ming history  with  appropriate  services;  and 
"Whereas  July  26.  1965,  is  the  100th  anni- 
versary date  of  his  death,  when  a  diorama 
depicting  the  actual  battle  scene  will  be  dedi- 
cated; and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  Casper  with  all 
due  respect  cherish  the  traditions  upon 
which  the  city  was  founded,  and  do  hereby 
call  attention  to  their  cltyis  heroic  namesake; 
and 

"Whereas  the  great  State  of  Wyoming  is 
celebrating  Its  75th  anniversary  of  statehood; 
and 

"Whereas  this  anniversary  date  will  add 
to  the  history  of  our  State:  Now,  therefore, 
it  is 

"Resolved,  by  the  38th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  That  we  acknowledge  and 
express  our  deep  Interest  in  this  historic 
occasion;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  attested  true  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Port  Caspar 
Commission,  the  city  of  Casper,  our  Senators, 
and  Representative  in  Congress. 

"Peter  B.  Madsen, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Walter    B.    Phelan, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

Michael  Greenebaum.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30.  1965;  and 

Michael  Greenebaum,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30,  1969. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  1504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marco  UJkic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  1505.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  uniform  Federal  par- 
ticipation and  eligibility  standards  for  bene- 
fits payable  as  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  1506.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  to  authorize  grants 
under  the  act  for  community  action  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  consumer  credit  educa- 
tion and  consumer  debt  counseling;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 
S.  1507.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Department   of   Agricultvu-e,   and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlcultxiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide uniform  provisions  for  crop  liens,  inter- 
est on  unpaid  marketing  quota  penalties  and 
the  persons  liable  for  such  penalties  for  aU 
commodities  for  which  a  marketing  quota 
program  is  in  effect;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
ByMr.  STENNIS: 
S.  1509.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  lessees  of 
a  certain  tract  of  land  In  Logtown,  Miss.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  1510.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  June  J.  Mor- 
gan; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 
S.  1511.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of    an    additional    district   Judge   for 
the  eastern  district  of  Virginia:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BASS: 
S.  1512.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38   of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  entitled 
to  educational  benefits  under  any  law  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  who 
did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may  trans- 
fer their  entitlement  to  their  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bass  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act, 
section  1346(a)  (2)  of  title  28,  United  States 


Code,  to  Increase  from  $10,000  to  $30,000,  the 
limitation  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  In  suits  against  the  United  States 
for  breach  of  contract  or  for  compensation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  1514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  James 
R.  Hoy,  US.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1515.  A  bin  to  Include  the  construction 
of  an  additional  span  as  part  of  the  author- 
ized reconstruction,  enlargement,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
at  Rock  Island,  111.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dtrksen  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 
S.  1516.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  the  inspection,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  fixed  equipment  In  federally  owned 
buildings  for  periods  not  to  exceed  5  years, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By   Mr.   DOUGLAS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Case,   Mr.   Clark,   Mr.   Cooper,   Mr. 
FoNG.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara.     Mr.     Proxmire,    and    Mr. 
Scott) : 
S.  1517.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  register  and  to  vote  In  State  and 
Federal  elections  without  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  1518.  A  bni  to  promote  an  orderly  ar- 
rangement between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  certain  regulatory 
authority  Involving  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

S.  1519.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dalby; 

S.  1520.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  Harwell  Hogan; 

S.  1521.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Uoyd  L. 
Ward,  Jr.; 

S.  1522.  A  bill  to  remove  arbitrary  limita- 
tions upon  attorneys'  fees  for  services 
rendered  in  proceedings  before  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  permit  parties  to,  and 
persons  required  to  appear  in,  agency  pro- 
ceedings .to  be  represented  by  attorneys  at 
law  or  other  duly  qualified  representatives: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1524.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  1525.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Vocational 
Rehabilitation    Act    to    assist    in    providing 
more  flexibility  in  the  financing  and  admin- 
,  Istratlon   of   State   rehabUitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided  un- 
der such  programs,  particularly  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  groups  presenting 
special    vocational    rehabnitation    problems, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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ByMr.DOMINICK: 

S.  1526.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  and  crim- 
inal procedure  in  the  District  of  Colunibla; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  oi  Colum- 
bia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris  )  : 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
the  International  Petroleimi  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  12  through 
21,  1966:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AixoTT,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Willi.^ms 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Simpson  i  : 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  the  qualifications  of  Members  of  the 
Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSION     OF     SENSE     OF     THE 
SENATE    ON    CERTAIN    CHANGES 
IN     OPERATING     FREQUENCY     IN 
STANDARD  BROADCAST  BAND 

Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman)  submitted  a  resolution  iS. 
Res.  88  >  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  certain  changes  in  operating 
frequency  in  standard  broadcast  band, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Smathers 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Sparkman*,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  REGULATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  hearings  and  discussions  of  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
field  of  consumer  credit  regulation  have 
generated  great  disagreement.  I  feel 
sure,  however,  that  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  problem  on  which  all  concerned  can 
agree.  This  is  the  need  for  greater  un- 
derstanding by  consumers  of  what  credit 
is,  where  it  is  available,  its  costs,  and  how 
to  use  it  wisely? 

Since  most  of  the  serious  consumer 
credit  problems  involve  the  segment  of 
our  citizenry  whom  the  President's  anti- 
poverty  program  is  designed  to  help,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  make  available  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  grants  for  con- 
sumer credit  education  and  consumer 
debt  counseling  to  low-income  families 
and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week 
for  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  <S.  1506)  to  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  au- 
thorize grants  under  the  act  for  com- 
munity action  programs  in  the  field  of 
consumer  credit  education  and  consupier 


debt  counseling,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  now 
provides  in  section  205(a)  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
may  authorize  grants  to  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  for  community 
action  programs  focused  on  the  needs  of 
low-income  families. 

This  bill  would  add  two  new  items  to 
the  fields  in  which  such  programs  may 
he  conducted:  Consumer  credit  educa- 
tion and  consumer  debt  counseling. 

Consumer  credit  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  1964  was  just  under  $77  billion. 
This  credit  stems  from  a  variety  of 
sources  including  banks,  credit  unions, 
sales  finance  companies,  consumer  fi- 
nance companies,  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions, and  various  retail  stores  and 
dealers.  In  a  society  where  merchants 
and  lenders  are  quick  to  offer  new  prod- 
ucts and  methods  of  financing  if  they 
find  that  consumers  desire  them,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  great 
many  different  consumer  credit  types. 
Not  only  are  these  types  different  in  their 
desirability  of  use  for  different  transac- 
tions but  they  are  necessarily  different 
in  cost  to  the  consumer.  One  can  not 
expect  to  get  credit  for  a  $3  purchase  in 
a  retail  establishment  at  the  same  rate 
of  charge  as  he  can  get  a  $20,000  mort- 
gage loan  for  a  home  or  a  $3,000  time 
pa^-ment  contract  for  an  automobile. 
These  are  not  comparable  in  use,  avail- 
ability, credit  charge,  or  method  of  credit 
charge  statement,  nor  need  they  be. 

The  important  thing  is  that  prospec- 
tive credit  users  be  familiar  with  the 
advantages  and  costs  of  each  of  the  var- 
ious credit  types  and  the  sources  which 
are  available  and  most  desirable  for  var- 
ious purposes. 

During  the  lengthy  hearings  over  the 
past  4  years  on  credit  legislation  on  a 
Federal  level,  several  things  have  become 
evident.  The  most  important  of  these, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
which  was  shown  by  individuals  who  had 
difficulties  with  their  use  of  credit.  Re- 
peatedly, those  who  felt  that  they  had 
been  mistreated  admitted  that  they 
didn't  shop  around  either  for  the  mer- 
chandise purchased  or  for  the  most  rea- 
sonable financing.  Indeed  few  realized 
that  there  are  a  variety  of  alternative 
credit  sources  available.  They  also  ad- 
mitted readily  that  they  were  unaware 
of  any  legal  protection  or  of  any  action 
that  could  be  taken  if  they  thought  that 
they  had  been  cheated.  In  most  cases, 
legal  action  could  have  been  taken  if  the 
consumer  had  known  what  to  do. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  claim  that  there  is  no  need  for  addi- 
tional legislation.  Many  States  have  veiT 
good  credit  statutes.  Others  have  need 
for  a  great  deal  of  improvement.  Due 
to  the  complexity  of  credit  laws  and  reg- 
ulations that  have  evolved  over  the  years, 
it  is  not  simple  to  develop  legislation 
which  will  assist  consumers  in  their 
choices,  but  which  at  the  same  time  will 
not  rip  asunder  the  whole  credit  fabric 
on  which  a  major  part  of  our  prosperity 
and  standard  of  living  rests.  Because 
the  field  is  so  complex,  the  National  Con- 


ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  has  undertaken  a  3-year 
study  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $750,000, 
The  study,  which  has  been  supported  and 
contributed  to  by  virtually  all  types  of 
financial  institutions,  will  consider  all 
aspects  of  consumer  credit.  It  is  the  goal 
of  the  conference  to  develop  feasible 
methods  of  disclosing  credit  costs  and 
provide  full  complete  and  workable  pro- 
tection for  consumers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  March 
2  issue  of  the  American  Banker  regard- 
ing this  study  be  included  at  this  point. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  stu  ly  can  re- 
sult in  uniform  State  legislation  which 
will  give  full  protection  to  consumers 
while  at  the  same  time  avoid  undue 
burdens  on  legitimate  business  interests. 

Improved  legislation  alone,  however, 
will  not  be  the  answer  to  credit  problems 
in  the  absence  of  education.  The  final 
conclusion  of  David  Kaplovitz's  intensive 
study  of  credit  problems  published  in  his 
book,  "The  Poor  Pay  More,"  is  that  the 
problem  lies  not  so  much  in  inadequate 
legal  means  establishing  consumer  rights, 
but  rather  in  the  lack  of  understanding 
by  the  consumer  and  thus  his  inability  to 
take  advantage  of  his  legal  rights.  It  is 
this  deeper  and  more  fundamental  aspect 
of  the  problem  toward  which  the  bill  I 
introduce  today  is  directed. 

As  one  would  expect,  legitimate  lenders 
and  merchants  have  a  great  stake  in  this 
effort.  Perhaps  theirs  is  not  an  entirely 
unselfish  motive.  They  know  that  a  cus- 
tomer who  thinks  he  has  been  dealt  with 
unjustly  is  not  a  repeat  customer  and 
neither  are  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Through  greater  information, 
consumers  will  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  avoid  gyp  operators  and  patronize 
reputable  merchandising  and  lending  in- 
stitutions. 

Education  must  be  provided  for  two 
separate  groups.  Those  who  are  now  in 
school  who  will  soon  be  making  major 
credit  purchases  must  be  made  aware  of 
credit  sources,  the  differences  in  types  of 
credit,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  type,  and  how  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  each.  Education  for  these 
students  can  be  provided  in  the  class- 
room. Secondly,  and  equally  important, 
education  must  be  provided  for  those  who 
are  now  engaged  in  purchasing  on  credit 
and  doing  so  unwisely.  This  can  be  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  counseling  services 
in  each  community  to  a.ssist  with  present 
problems  and  instioiction  that  will  assist 
in  the  future. 

A  start  has  already  been  made  in  the 
education  of  both  of  these  important 
groups.  Nearly  2.500  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  some  districts 
in  England  now  have  credit  education  in 
their  secondary  schools.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  colleges  and  universities 
which  also  have  courses.  Most  of  the 
educational  material  used  in  the  second- 
ary schools  has  been  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  business  community  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  inform  prospective 
customers  of  proper  credit  use. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  in  schools 
for  those  now  attending,  the  adult  pop- 
ulation has  also  been  provided  with  some 
assistance.  In  city  after  city,  business 
and  community  leaders  have  initiated 
programs  of  consumer  counseling.     In 
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most  instances,  broad  conununity  sup- 
port has  been  obtained  for  these  coun- 
seling services.  ^     .     •     , 

As  an  example  of  the  typical  sup- 
port in  Cleveland,  the  counseling  service 
board  of  trustees  includes  representa- 
tives from  finance  companies,  retail- 
ing banking,  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions the  trustee  division  of  the  munici- 
pal court,  the  AFL-CIO,  Family  Service 
Association,  and  Legal  Aid  Society.   ♦ 

In  Charleston,  V/.  Va.,  trustees  in- 
clude the  legal  profession,  legal  aid,  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy,  the  press,  commu- 
nity council,  and  labor  federation. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  credit  counseling 
service  trustees  include  the  Salt  Lake 
Credit  Bureau,  the  Utah  Credit  Union 
League,  medical  society,  community 
services  council,  familiy  service  society, 
better  business  bureau,  legal  aid  society, 
and  a  university  professor,  in  addition 
to  the  retailers,  financial  institutions, 
and  legal  profession. 

The  cooperation  of  interested  parties 
can  result  in  substantial  benefit  to  the 
distressed  debtor  as  Well  as  those  con- 
templating credit  purchases.  The  coun- 
seling service  gives  them  the  guidance 
and  tools  required  to  achieve  a  level  of 
responsible  and  mandtgeable  debt. 

These  programs  are  valuable  to  the 
consumer  in  helping  him  to  more  prop- 
erly use  credit  if  it  is  desirable  for  him 
to  use  it  at  all,  they  Will  strengthen  fi- 
nancial stability  in  the  community,  stim- 
ulate improvement  of  business  conditions 
and  foster  better  relationships  between 
the  public  generally  and  the  private  en- 
terprise system  of  the  country. 

Consumer  counseling  services  have  be- 
gun to  spread  throughout  the  country 
after  a  relatively  slow  start.  In  areas 
where  no  counseling  services  yet  exist, 
many  business  and  banking  executives 
are  personally  handling  the  cases  of  in- 
dividuals who  request  help. 

In  addition  to  this  effort,  there  are 
thousands  of  financial  and  retail  estab- 
lishments which  have  counseling  services 
for  the  assistance  of  present  and  pro- 
spective borrowers. 

Despite  this  organised  and  individual 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  business  com- 
munity, there  yet  remains  a  great  task 
ahead.  Many  indivi(Juals  who  are  most 
in  need  of  assistance  do  not  frequent  the 
types  of  institutions  which  are  providing 
counseling.  Thus  they  may  be  unaware 
of  the  services  available.  Even  if  they 
were  aware  of  the  assistance  possibility, 
they  may  be  reluctant  to  approach  an 
unfamiliar  office. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced this  bill  to  make  grants  available 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  may  sup- 
plement the  efforts  made  by  private 
enterprise  and  the  community  in  areas 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  de- 
cided to  concentrate  its  efforts  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  | 

In  communities  where  counseling  serv- 
ices are  now  available,  I  would  wish  only 
to  strengthen  their  programs  and  provide 
additional  resources  to  make  them  more 
effective  and  more  readily  available  to 
those  outside  the  normal  channels  of 
assistance. 

In  communities  which  do  not  have 
consumer  credit  education  and  counsel- 


ing, funds  could  be  available  for  their 
support. 

Benefits  can  be  immediate  for  those 
who  are  now  having  difficulty  managing 
their  finances,  and  in  the  long  run,  we 
will  have  given  others  the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  handle  their  affairs  without 
additional  assistance.  It  is  also  likely 
that  the  experience  gained  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  v/ork  of  the  National  Commis- 
sioners of  Uniform  State  Laws  in  their 
efforts  to  analyze  needs  and  draft  imi- 
form  credit  statutes. 

This  approach  will  help  consumers  to 
help  themselves  in  credit  transactions. 
It  will  increase  their  knowledge,  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  President,  it  will 
make  them  more  able  to  "pursue  the  ex- 
cellent and  reject  the  tawdry— in  every 
phase  and  in  every  aspect  of  American 
life." 


TRANSFER  OF  UNUSED  EDUCATION- 
AL BENEFITS  OF  VETERANS  TO 
THEIR  CHILDREN 


Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  allov;  World  War  n  and 
Korean  war  veterans  to  transfer  any  un- 
used educational  benefits  they  might 
have  to  their  children. 

I  have  been  annoyed  for  some  time  by 
the  discriminatory  treatment  some  vet- 
erans receive  under  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  GI  bills  because  they 
either  completed  their  education  prior  to 
entering  the  service  or  they  were  not  in 
a  position  to  continue  it  when  they  were 
released.     Veterans  in  this  category  de- 
served these  benefits  fully  as  much  as 
those  who  were  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  education  program,  yet  due  to  cir- 
cumstances they  usually  had  no  control 
over,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  receive 
their  just  deserts.    The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing is  designed  to  alleviate  this  dis- 
crimination and  enable  these  veterans  to 
receive  the  benefits  their  former  com- 
rades-in-arms   have    long    enjoyed.    It 
recognizes  and  acknowledges  the  con- 
tribution these  veterans  made  In  a  time 
of  great  need.    It  is  also  in  a  spirit  of 
justice  that  this  bill  recognizes  that  the 
veterans  of  World  War  11  and  the  Korean 
conflict  gave  up  an  economically  highly 
productive  period  in   their   lives  while 
they  served  their  country.     It  seems  only 
fair,  then,  to  pass  this  on  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  demand  for  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  today  is  unprecedented. 
Yet  neither  the  schools  nor  many  young 
people  interested  in  higher  education  can 
take  advantage  of  this  demand  v,'ithout 
financial  assistance.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  increasing  specialization  and  technical 
know-how,  both  of  which  promise  prog- 
ress. Yet  with  an  average  family  annual 
income  of  less  than  $5,500  and  a  popula- 
tion that  has  increased  18.4  percent  since 
1950,  financing  education  becomes  a  ma- 
jor problem  for  families.  Schools  of 
higher  education  must  be  ready  for  a 
1970  student  population  almost  double 
that  of  1960.  In  1960  the  average  num- 
ber of  school  years  completed  by  persons 
25  years  of  age  or  over  was  10.6;  by  1980 
that  figure  is  projected  to  be  12.2  years. 
It  is  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  will  be  noticeably  affected.    The 


bill  I  propose  will  help  the  famiUes  of 
over  4  million  students  and  will  assist 
to  a  significant  extent  professional,  sci- 
entific, business,  private  vocational, 
junior  colleges — a  wide  variety  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

President  Johnson  tells  us  that  the  cost 
of  one  pupil  to  attend  a  private  college 
is  82,400  per  year  and  $1,600  for  a  public  ^ 
college.  This  cost  is  expected  to  rise  by 
one-third  during  the  next  decade.  The 
burden  this  places  on  the  average  family 
is  obviously  substantial,  particularly 
when  it  is  realized  that  there  are,  statis- 
tically, 2'/2  children  in  each  family. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing,   each   child   enrolled   in   a 
full-time  program  of  instruction  would 
receive  $110  per  month  as  an  educational 
assistance  allowance.     While   this  will 
probably  not  pay  the  entire  cost  it  will 
certainly  go  a  considerable  way  toward 
this  and  will  relieve  the  burdened  fam- 
ily's share  by  about  two-thirds.     While 
based  on  the  number  of  months  of  edu- 
cation or  training  the  veteran  was  en- 
titled to  receive  but  did  not  use,  the  pro- 
gram of  benefits  is  the  same  as  those  set 
out  in  the  War  Orphans  Act.    This  will 
provide  for  uniform  administration  of  the 
program  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  will  enable  it  to  be  effectuated 
with  a  minimum  issuance  of  new  regula- 
tion and  establishment  of  new  proce- 
dures.    It  also  prevents  students  from 
receiving  allowances  for  wives  and  chil- 
dren.     The    benefits    are    limited    to 
programs  of  instruction,  conducted  by 
educational  instructions,  which  are  gen- 
erally accepted  as  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  the  attainment  of  an 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational 
objective.    This  will  prevent  many  of  the 
abuses  found  in  the  earUer  acts  which 
resulted  from  the  loose  practices  allowed 
in  these  acts  because  of  the  failure  to 
limit  sufficiently  the  type  programs  or 
schools  which  could  be  attended.    Edu- 
cational institution,  as  used  in  the  bill, 
is  defined  as  "any  public  or  private  vo- 
cational school,  business  school,  junior 
college,  teachers'  college,  college,  normal 
school,   professional   school,   university, 
or  scientific  or  technical  institution,  or 
any  other  institution  if  it  furnishes  edu- 
cation above  the  secondary  school  level 
and  is  approved  by  the  Administrator." 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  child  may 
receive  these  benefits  until  he  attains 
the  age  of  31.    This  differs  from  the  War 
Orphans  Act  which  states  that  the  child 
must  have  begun  the  program  by  his 
21st  birthdav  and  have  completed  it  by 
his  23d.    This  latter  act  does  allow  the 
child  to  continue  until  he  reaches  the  age 
of  31  under  certain  conditions  ai^d  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator.    I  have 
deliberately  omitted  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  War  Orphans  Act.    I  did 
so  in  order  to  enable  the  child  to  utilize 
the    benefits   for   professional   training 
such,  as  law  or  medicine  or  to  attend 
graduate  school  if  he  so  chooses.    These 
schools  are  usually  more  expensive  than 
undergraduate  schools.    In  many  cases 
it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  live  at 
home  and  attend  a  nearby  college  for 
his  undergraduate   training   but   he   is 
forced  to  go  away  to  attend  a  profes- 
sional or  graduate  school  because  of  the 
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inaccessibility  of  such  a  school  in  close 
proximity  to  his  home.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then,  of  course,  the  expense  Is  in- 
creased manifold.  Another  reason  for 
omitting  the  age  limitation  is  that  in 
many  cases  a  child  just  out  of  high 
school  is  not  mature  enough  to  really 
loiow  what  he  or  she  wants  to  do,  but 
within  2  or  3  years  will  realize  that  he 
wants  and  needs  to  attend  college.  In 
this  instance  the  child  would  pi-obably 
be  a  much  better  student,  but  would  be 
prohibited  because  of  his  age  from  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  which  might  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  his  return  to  college. 

There  are  approximately  1.9  million 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  who  did  not  use  any  or 
who  only  used  part  of  their  educational 
entitlement.  A  rough  projection  of  this, 
based  on  the  census  report,  shows  that 
about  4.7  million  children  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  this  bill. 
I  am  informed  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration that  there  are  some  52.9  mil- 
lion months  of  unused  educational  bene- 
fits remaining.  This  would  mean  edu- 
cational assistance  for  an  average  of  11 
months  for  each  veteran's  child  who 
takes  advantage  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  blueprint  of 
the  Great  Society  is  aimed  at  raising  the 
economic  and  educational  level  of  our 
society  to  a  more  equitable  plane. 
Under  this  blueprint,  new  methods  are 
being  sought  to  provide  more  people 
with  the  wherewithal  to  attain  a  college 
education.  This  bill  would  contribute 
materially  to  this  end  by  providing  some 
52.9  million  months  of  education  to  al- 
most 5  million  young  people. 

Finally,  of  less  importance  perhaps, 
but  of  real  value  is  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  would  serve  to  remind  and  im- 
press the  younger  generation  with  the 
great  efforts  expended  by  our  Armed 
Forces  these  last  25  years,  our  indebted- 
ness to  them,  and  the  appreciation  of 
their  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill,  and 
also  that  the  bill  may  lie  at  the  desk  for 
10  days  to  enable  other  Senators  to  be- 
come cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
quests of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
are  granted. 

The  bill  (S.  1512)  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans entitled  to  educational  benefits 
under  any  law  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  who  did  not  utilize 
their  entitlement  may  transfer  their  en- 
titlement to  their  children,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bass,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bass  is  as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  Bill  To 
Allow  Veterans  To  Transfer  Unused  Edu- 
cational Benefits  to  Their  Children 

This  bill  would  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  include  chapter  45, 
entitled  "Transfer  of  Educational  Benefits." 


Section  2201:  Provides  that  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  veterans  who  were 
eligible  for  education  and  training  under 
any  VA  administered  law  may  transfer  un- 
used portion  of  their  entitlement  to  any 
of  his  children  in  any  amounts  he  desires 
and  allows  him  to  modify  or  revoke  the  trans- 
fer. In  case  the  veteran  Is  Incompetent  or 
deceased  the  other  parent  or  guardian  may 
transfer  the  benefits. 

Section  2202:  Limits  the  benefits  to  pro- 
grams conducted  by  educational  institutions 
with  a  predetermined  educational,  profes- 
sional, or  vocational  objective.  Defines  "edu- 
cational Institution"  as  the  usual  college, 
business  or  vocational  school,  or  professional, 
technical,  or  scientific  Institution. 

Section  2203:  Reduces  the  period  of  en- 
titlement by  the  number  of  months  that  a 
veteran  received  vocational  rehabilitation 
from  the  VA. 

Section  2204:  Provides  that  the  child  may 
receive  the  benefits  from  age  18  or  when 
he  finishes  secondary  education  until  age 
31  with  the  exception  that  If  he  Is  above 
compulsory  school  attendance  age  then  in 
the  discretion  of  the  administrator  he  may 
begin  earlier. 

Section  2205:  Insures  that  no  child  shall 
be  eligible  for  benefits  of  this  nature  under 
two  VA  programs. 

Section  2206:  Provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  pay  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  each  eligible  person  applying  an  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance,  but  limits  It  to 
the  period  of  enrollment  and  prohibits  any 
allowance  from  being  paid  where  the  stu- 
dent Is  not  pursuing  his  course  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
educational  Institution  he  Is  attending.  Pro- 
hibits also  the  payment  when  the  absences 
exceed  30  days  In  a  12-month  period  while 
the  Institution  Is  In  session.  Requires  that 
the  Administrator  receive  certification  of  en- 
rollment and  attendance.  Provides  that  the 
allowance  be  paid  within  20  days  after  cer- 
tification if  practicable. 

Section  2207:  Allows  $110  per  month  If 
student  Is  enrolled  full  time;  $80  per  month 
If  enrolled  three-quarters  time;  and  $50 
per  month  for  half-time  enrollment.  No 
benefits  are  payable  for  less  than  half  time 
study.  If  It  is  an  alternate  work-study  pro- 
gram of  enrollment  then  the  allowance  is 
$90  per  month.  In  which  case  the  student 
must  be  enrolled  full  time. 

Section  2208:  Allows  the  benefits  to  be 
transferred  without  regard  to  the  expira- 
tion of  time  limitations. 

Section  2:  Technical  amendment  relating 
to  numbering. 

Section  3:  Effective  date  Is  the  1st  day  of 
the  2d  month  following  enactment. 


RELIEF  OF   1ST  LT.  JAMES  R.  HOY, 
U.S.   AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  relieve  1st  Lt.  James  R.  Hoy,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  from  all  liability  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $1,167.73, 
representing  the  amount  of  overpay- 
ments of  basic  pay  received  by  him  for 
the  period  from  January  2, 1962,  through 
January  30,  1965. 

This  indebtedness  was  incurred  as  a 
result  of  erroneous  information  supplied 
to  him  by  personnel  of  the  Financial 
Services  Division  at  Larson  Air  Force 
Base,  Wash.,  and  on  two  occasions  by 
the  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  at 
Denver,  Colo.  This  information  led  him 
to  believe  that  his  previous  3  years  and 
10  months  of  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Na- 
val Reserve  placed  him  in  a  category  of 
a   commissioned   oflficer,   credited   with 


over  4  years  active  enlisted  service,  and 
entitled  him  to  additional  monthly  pay. 
Based  upon  this  information,  he  ac- 
cepted additional  monthly  pay  during 
the  period  mentioned  above. 

Lieutenant  Hoy  received  his  Air  Force 
Reserve  Commission  on  November  22, 
1961,  and  was  processed  to  active  duty 
on  January  2,  1962.  He  was  paid  in  ac- 
cordance  to  the  pay  scale  of  second  lieu- 
tenant with  over  6  years  creditable  lon- 
gevity. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Larson  Air  Force 
Base  on  June  13,  1963,  the  personnel  of 
the  Financial  Services  Division  informed 
Lieutenant  Hoy  after  a  review  of  his 
record  that  he  was  to  be  reimbursed  S410 
for  underpayment  backdated  to  January 
2,  1962.  He  then  requested  that  his 
records  be  sent  to  the  Air  Force  Ac- 
counting and  Finance  Center  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  to  be  computed  and  a  judgment 
rendered  before  he  would  accept  pay- 
ment. This  was  returned  approximately 
2  weeks  later,  and  as  no  error  was  dis- 
covered he  accepted  the  back  payment 
and  his  records  were  adjusted  to  the  cor- 
rect pay  scale.  Due  to  a  feeling  of  cau- 
tion, he  again  requested  a  record  check 
by  Denver  on  November  20,  1964,  the 
results  of  which  were  negative. 

The  error  in  payment  was  later  dis- 
covered by  personnel  at  Larson  after  the 
second  record  check  by  Denver  had  been 
returned.  The  Chief  of  the  Financial 
Services  Division  at  Larson  has  since  been 
advised  by  Denver  of  the  overpayment, 
and  instructions  were  issued  to  take  col- 
lection action. 

If  Lieutenant  Hoy  is  required  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  for  this  error, 
which  was  caused  by  no  fault  of  his  own, 
it  will  create  a  serious  hardship  finan- 
cially on  him,  his  wife,  and  five  children. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1514)  for  the  relief  of  1st 
Lt.  James  R.  Hoy,  U.S.  Air  Force,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  DiRKSEN,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ROCK  ISLAND  CENTENNIAL  BRIDGE, 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  include  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional span  as  part  of  the  authorized  re- 
construction, enlargement,  and  extension 
of  the  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  Rock  Island,  111. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  further 
amend  the  act  approved  March  18,  1938, 
which  authorized  the  city  of  Rock  Island, 
111.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  Rock  Island.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  the  improvements  shall 
be  commenced  not  later  than  April  1. 
1970,  and  shall  be  completed  within  3 
years  after  such  date. 

The  act  of  March  18.  1938,  was  further 
amended  by  Public  Law  682,  84th  Con- 
gress, approved  July  11,  1956,  and  Public 
Law  85-629,  approved  August  14,  1958. 

The  act  of  March  18,  1938,  authorized 
the  city  of  Rock  Island  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  from  Rock 
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Island,  111.,  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  ac- 
cordarice  with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters,  approved  March 

26. 1906.  .  ,    „  .^ 

The  Rock  Island  Centennial  Bridge 
was  completed  in  1940,  and  since  that 
time  the  average  daily  traffic  over  the 
bridge  has  increased  from  4,000  to  nearly 
15,000  vehicles  per  day. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Rock  Island 
and  Moline,  111.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
adjacent  cities,  has  a  total  population  of 
over  200,000.  The  area  is  highly  indus- 
trialized, with  an  estimated  130  indus- 
tries and  about  30,000  employees  on  the 
Illinois  side,  and  180  industries  with 
about  15,000  employes  on  the  Iowa  side. 
Being  one  metropolitan  area,  the  traffic 
across  the  river  produced  by  this  em- 
ployment is  extremely  heavy  on  the 
bridge. 

Steps  should  be  taken  now  to  permit 
the  Centennial  Bridge  to  be  utilized  to 
Its  designed  capacity  to  relieve  the  exist- 
ing and   anticipated  traffic  conditions. 


If  this  is  not  done,  the  economy  of  the 
area  will  be  adversely  affected  and  the 
movement  of  the  highway  traffic  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  report  of  the  Rock  Island  Cen- 
tennial Bridge  Commission  setting  forth 
the  annual  traffic  over  the  bridge  from 
1960  through  December  1964  and  the  net 
receipts  during  the  same  period  from 
tolls  collected.  , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1515)  to  include  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  span  as  part 
of  the  authorized  reconstruction,  en- 
largement, and  extension  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island,  111., 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
is  as  follows: 


Yearend  report  for  the  H^ck  Island  Centennial  Bridge  Commission  ending  Dec.  SI,  1964 


I960 


Vehirlos: 

Pa'^senuer  car.s-trucks. 
Buses  (rity  lines) 


Total  vehicles. 


Revenue: 

Gross  receipts 

.Vliiintcnance  costs. 


19C1 


Net  receipts --^ 

Bonds  outstandinp  as  of  Dec.  1 

A  and  »  l>onds  due  to  l>e  called  Afr.  1, 1965. 

Annual  interest  to  Mar.  31,  196$ 

Cash  on  lian^l  i«  of  Dec.  1  at  the  Rock 
Island  Bank  *  Trust  Co.  as  deposited 
by  the  Rock  Island  CentenijiBl  Bridge 
Commission 


4, 485, 121 
52, 101 


4, 537, 222 


$522, 995. 20 
210,  551.  41 


312, 443. 79 
4, 536, 000. 00 


191, 675. 00 


265, 599. 49 


4,  '233, 066 
48,039 


4,281,104 


$494, 609. 27 
201.071.23 


1962 


4,  .wo.  470 
47,347 


290, 538. 04 
4, 486, 000. 00 


186,901.00 


234, 679. 80 


4,547.917 


$527,393.55 
218, 372. 41 


1963 


4, 767,  l93 
46,673 


309, 021. 14 
4, 604, 000. 00 


197, 431.  50 


259, 614.  73 


4,813,871 


$558, 506. 55 
231,  500. 17 


1964 


5, 248, 358 
48,692 


327. 006. 38 
4,  501,  000. 00 


193, 989. 00 


274,883.81 


5,297,050 


$616,951.79 
244. 299.  54 


392, 652. 25 

4, 388, 000. 00 

50,000.00 

IS.").  228.  50 


303. 536. 19 


S.m     Bonds  Vettrcd  duriaig  1964,  $113,000  and  balance  of  bonds  outstanding  is  $4,388,000. 
NOTK  -The  above  figures  htolude  an  estimated  figure  for  the  month  of  Decem'.er  1964.  as  we  do  not  as  yet  have 
,     th^  hgurS  availS.  ToVSBr,  they  are  estimated  on  past  year's  business  and  will  be  well  in  line. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  fixed  equip- 
ment in  Federal  buildings  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  5  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  being  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Acting  Administrator  of  General 
Services  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  1965. 

According  to  the  A(iiing  Administrator, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit 
greater  economy,  safety,  and  efficiency 
in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
Federal  buildings  by  authorizing  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  for  the  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  i-epait  of  equipment 
and  equipment  systems  in  Federal  build- 
ings for  periods  not  to  exceed  5  years. 


An  identical  bill  (B.  1233)  was  intro- 
duced in  the  88th  Congress,  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  It  passed  the  Senate, 
but  failed  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Acting  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  dated  February  5.  1965, 
which  sets  forth  additional  justification 
and  background  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1516)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
fixed  equipment  in  federally  ov/ned 
buildings  for  periods  not  to  exceed  5 
years,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Govermnent 
Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  is  as  follows: 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C..  February  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.    Humphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with for  referral  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee is  a  draft  bill  prepared  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  the  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  In  fed- 
erally owned  buildings  for  periods  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  the  89th  Congress,  1st  session. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  permit  greater  economy,  safety,  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
Federal  buildings  by  authorizing  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  enter  Into 
contracts  necessary  for  the  Inspection,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  and 
equipment  systems  In  Federal  buildings  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  5  years  . 

The  fixed  equipment  systems  Intended  to 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  legislation  to- 
gether with  comments  Justifying  enactment 
of  the  proposal  are  set  forth  in  more  detail  In 
the  attachment  hereto. 

With  respect  to  the  fiscal  effects  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  proposal.  It  Is  believed  that 
substantial  savings  would  Inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Government.  However,  the  extent 
of  these  savings  cannot  be  measured  at  this 
time  because  long-term  contracts  for  such 
services  have  not  been  consummated  In  the 
past. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  Is  recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr., 

Acting  Administrator. 

attachment 
The  fixed  equipment  systems  intended  to 
be  covered  by  this  measure  Include  heating, 
refrigeration,   ventUatlng,    air   conditioning, 
electrical,  vertical  transportation,  plumbing, 
fire  protection,  watchman,  fuel,  and  pneu- 
matic   tube    systems    installed    In    Federal 
buildings.     Typical  Items  common  to  these 
systems  are  the  following:  boilers,  stokers  and 
oil  burners;  compressors,  chillers,  and  cool- 
ing towers:  fans,  alrhandlers,  and  induction 
units;      transformers,     motors,     generators, 
high -Voltage    switchgear    and    interior    dis- 
tribution wiring;  pumps,  piping,  and  water 
tanks;    fire   alarms    and    watchman    central 
recorders;  fuel  tanks,  and  lines;  blowers  and 
tube    stations:    and    elevators    and    escala- 
tors     Such  systems  are  relatively  complex 
and  costly  and  require  continuous  inspec- 
tion   maintenance,  and  repair  (when  neces- 
sary)  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be 
operated  efficiently,  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible safety,  with  a  minimum  of  service  In- 
terruption,   for    the    longest    possible    time 
economically  justifiable. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  servicing  of  this 
equipment  Is  subject  to  being  performed  for 
the  Government  by  contracting  with  firms 
which  specialize  in  the  various  aspects  there- 
of It  would  be  very  advantageous  to  the 
Government  if  more  of  this  servicing  could 
be  contracted  out.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.    For  one  thing,  the  Government  In 
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many  localities  has  been  unable  to  employ, 
or  to  retain  for  any  length  of  time  those  em- 
ployed, the  necessary  number  of  specially 
trained  skilled  craftsmen,  and  supervisors 
with  know-how,  to  perform  the  work  because 
of  local  labor  market  conditions.  For  an- 
other, by  contracting  for  this  work  the  Gov- 
ernment is  relieved  of  the  added  costs  and 
difTicultles  inlierent  in  purchasing,  transport- 
ing, and  storing  Innumerable  spare  parts  and 
otl^er  supplies  which  would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  as  well  as  arranging  for  the  availa- 
bility of  such  spare  parts  and  other  supplies 
promptly  when  and  wliere  needed  in  the 
many  Federal  buildings  throughout  the 
country,  not  infrequently  on  an  emergency 
basis.  For  a  third,  even  assuming  that  the 
Government  could  obtain  and  retain  the 
necessary  skilled  craftsmen  at  all  locations, 
the  amount  of  such  service  work  required  at 
any  given  t*me  for  any  given  Federal  build- 
ing varies  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
be  most  difiBcult,  if  not  Impossible,  in  many 
small  Isolated  locations,  to  schedule  the  work 
so  that  the  skilled  craftsmen  employed  by 
the  Government  would  be  fully  employed  on 
the  one  hand,  or  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  sufficient  skilled  craftsmen  availa- 
ble to  handle  the  work  on  other  occasions 
when  unpredictable  and  urgent  heavy  de- 
mands for  their  services  may  arise  to  serv- 
ice particular  buildings.  For  these  reasons 
and  because  of  other  problems,  some  of 
which  are  indicated  hereinafter,  the  usual 
practice  of  private  Industry  Is  to  enter  Into 
long-term  contracts  with  specialty  firms  for 
such  services. 

Under  present  law.  Government  contracts 
for  the  Inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  such  equipment  may  be  entered  Into  for 
only  1  year.  It  Is  believed  that  authority 
to  contract  for  a  longer  period  will  yield 
lower  costs  and  more  efficient  and  satisfac- 
tory service  and  operations. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  many  con- 
tractors do  not  fully  carry  out  their  obli- 
gations under  1-year  contracts  with  us  for 
equipment  inspection,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair, as  hidden  deficiencies  In  such  mainte- 
nance show  up  later,  often  after  the  con- 
tract has  expired  and  a  new  contractor  Is  on 
the  Job.  Because  of  their  Inherently  latent 
nature.  It  is  most  difficult  to  prove  whether 
the  deficiencies  In  performance  under  such 
contracts  are  attributable  to  one  short-term 
contractor  or  to  another,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Government  can  obtain  appro- 
priate damages  or  other  relief  In  a  court  of 
law.  or  before  an  administrative  tribunal, 
for  the  failure  of  a  contractor  to  properly 
perform  such  a  maintenance  contract.  As 
one  consequence,  the  Government  has  had  to 
bear  the  cost  of  remedying  such  deficiencies. 
Another  consequence  has  been  that  our 
equipment  has  not  been  operable,  because  of 
shutdown  time  for  repairs,  more  frequently 
and  for  loncrer  periods  than  It  should  be. 
Thus,  we  have  been  handicapped  In  properly 
protecting  the  Government's  Interests. 

Another  romewhat  different  type  of  situa- 
tion which  has  confronted  us  is  that  con- 
tractors will  refrain  from  bidding  on  a  1-year 
contract  when  they  have  knowledge  under  an 
existln?  contract  that  abnormal  maintenance 
will  probably  be  required  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

It  Is  considered  that  authority  to  enter 
Into  contracts  to  service  this  equipment  for 
a  maximum  of  5  years  will  do  much  to  al- 
leviate this  type  of  situation,  as  most  major 
defects  in  maintenance  will  show  up  in  a 
5-year  period.  Under  a  5-year  contract,  the 
contractor  will  have  a  much  greater  incen- 
tive to  perform  proper  maintenance  during 
the  early  years  of  the  life  of  equipment  than 
under  a  1-year  contract.  And.  under  a  5-year 
contract,  even  If  a  contractor  neglects  the 
maintenance  during  the  early  years,  his  ne- 
glect can  much  more  easily  be  charged 
against  him  than  It  could  be  under  a  1-year 


contract,  as  such  a  contractor  could  not  sit 
back  with  the  thought  that  the  Government 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  ht, 
rather  than  his  successor  contractor,  was 
responsible  therefor. 

Another  benefit  to  the  Government  which 
would  flow  from  the  grant  of  authority  to 
enter  Into  such  5-ye:ir  contracts  Is  that.  In 
many  cases,  lower  prices  could  be  obtained 
under  one  contract  for  5  years  as  contrasted 
with  those  obtainable  under  Ave  contracts 
for  1  year  each. 

Under  the  longer  term  contract,  contrac- 
tors wcukl  be  able  to  arrange  for  longer 
range,  bigger  volume  purchasing  of  supplies 
and  spare  parts,  and  otherwise  more  eco- 
nomical operations.  An  important  fringe 
benefit  would  be  the  greater  time  a  contrac- 
tor's personnel  would  have  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  characteristics  of  the  par- 
ticular plece.s  of  equipment  which  were  be- 
ing serviced,  including  the  relationship  of 
such  equipment  to  the  structural  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  buildings  in  which  it 
Is  located,  or  In  connection  with  which  it 
is  used,  and  the  detailed  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  must  be  operated. 
Each  new  contractor  under  an  annual  con- 
tract arrangement  has  to  organize  for  the 
job  and  train  his  employees  for  the  partic- 
ular tasks  required  by  the  contract,  thus 
sacrificing  to  some  extent  the  efficiency  that 
results  from  experience  In  actually  perform- 
ing the  work. 


CRIME   IN   THE   DISTRICT   OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
omnibus  crime  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  bill  is  the  same  measure  that  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  on  July  8,  1964. 
As  we  all  know,  that  measure  languished 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  until  the  ad- 
journment of  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Congress.  After  being  reported,  it  never 
again  saw  the  light  of  day. 

Within  the  last  several  days,  the  FBI 
has  released  the  Uniform  Crime  Report 
for  1964.  It  shows  that  the  number  of 
serious  crimes  in  the  District  during  1964 
increased  25  percent.  This  was  reported 
by  the  Washington  Star  on  March  10, 
1965.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  entire  article  at  this  point  irt  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

District  op  Columbia  Crime  Up  25  Percent; 
U.S.   List   Also   Rises 

The  number  of  serious  crimes  in  Washing- 
ton last  year  Increased  25  percent,  according 
to  nationwide  crime  statistics  released  today 
by  the  FBI. 

The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report  for  1964, 
Issued  by  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  showed  that  serious  crime  in 
seven  major  categories  was  13  percent  higher 
last  year  than  hi  1963  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  Washington,  serious  offenses  totaled 
22.932  In  calendaj  1964,  4,603  higher  than  the 
1963  total. 

Only  one  category  of  crime  recorded  by  the 
FBI  dropped  in  the  Washington  area  in  1964. 
This  was  aggravated  assault,  with  2,605  re- 
corded cases,  against  2.851  reported  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Other  categories  of  crime  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  compared  with  1963.  are:  murder 
and  nonnegllgent  manslaughter.  132  against 


95;  forcible  rape,  96  against  87;  robbery,  2,279 
against  1.707;  burglary,  breaking  or  entering 
8,910  against  6.984;  larceny  of  $50  or  more 
3,518  against  3,140,  and  auto  theft,  5392 
against  3,465. 

A  Washington  police  official  noted  that 
Washington  ranked  fourth  in  crime  rate 
among  16  American  cities  In  the  500,000-to-l- 
mllllon  population  group  in  1964. 

According  to  the  FBI  Crime  Index,  Wash- 
ington's crime  rate — the  ratio  of  total  of- 
fenses to  population — was  exceed  by  only 
three  cities:  St.  Louis,  which  had  the  highest 
rate,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans. 

In  the  robbery-by-force-and-vlolence  cate- 
gory, Washington  had  the  highest  rate 
among  the  16  cities. 

Monthly  crime  reports  issued  by  Washing- 
ton police  show  reported  crimes  under  a 
part  I  (serious  crime)  heading.  Unlike  the 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report,  the  part  1  of- 
fenses Include  petty  larceny  (Involving  sums 
under  $50),  purse  snatchlngs,  and  statutory 
rape. 

Using  these  part  I  crime  categories,  crime 
summaries  Issxied  by  police  here  resulted  In 
a  larger  number  of  total  offenses  for  calen- 
dar 1964  (30.660  offenses)  but  a  smaller  per- 
centile Increase  than  that  reflected  In  the 
FBI  report.  Crime  in  the  District  last  year- 
according  to  the  District  summaries— in- 
creased by  17.5  percent  over  1963. 

Across  the  Nation,  in  crimes  of  violence, 
there  was  a  9-percent  rise  In  murder,  18  per- 
cent In  aggravated  assault,  19  percent  In 
forcible  rape,  and  12  percent  In  robbery. 

Auto  thefts  rose  16  percent,  larceny  of  $50 
or  more  increased  13  percent,  and  burglary 
12  percent. 

Also  released  today  was  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department's  latest  crime  summary, 
for  last  month.  The  report  showed  the 
number  of  part  I  offenses  in  the  District  was 
1.5  percent  higher  last  month  than  the  total 
for  February  1964 — the  33d  consecutive 
month  in  which  such  Increases  were  re- 
ported. 

A  total  of  2,421  part  I  offenses  were  re- 
corded during  the  report  month,  36  more 
than  In  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

Police  officials  noted  in  passing  that  there 
were  29  days  in  February  1964 — a  leap  year- 
while  this  year,  February  contained  28  days. 
Therefore,  based  on  a  comparison  of  dally 
averages,  last  month's  crime  exceeded  the 
crime  incidence  in  February  1964,  by  4.9  per- 
cent. 

Last  month,  the  report  stated,  increases 
were  reported  in  four  crime  categories  in 
comparison  with  February  1964,  as  follows: 
rape,  up  one  offense  (an  Increase  of  9  per- 
cent); robbery,  up  26  (8.7  percent);  house- 
breaking, up  134  (20.1  percent);  auto  theft, 
up  64  (15.1  percent). 

The  following  decreases  were  reported: 
aggravated  assault,  down  63  (28  percent); 
grand  larceny,  down  19  (6.9  percent);  petty 
larceny,  down  107  (17.4  percent). 

Ten  homicides  were  reported  In  the  Dis- 
trict last  month — the  same  number  recorded 
In  February  1964. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  points  out  that,  according  to  the 
FBI  crime  index,  the  District's  crime  rate 
is  exceeded  by  only  three  American  cities 
of  comparable  size.  This  is  distressing 
news,  indeed,  but  it  only  bears  out  the 
fears  of  the  Senate  District  Committee 
in  its  report  on  this  same  bill  last  July. 

The  bill  contains  six  titles  and  is  the 
product  of  much  study,  analysis,  and  de- 
liberation by  the  committee.  A  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  is  con- 
tained in  Senate  Report  No.  1172  of  last 
year  on  pages  25  through  28.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  analysis 
reprinted  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-dy-Sectidn  Analysis 

TITLE    t 

Section  101  Is  a  brief  restatement  of  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  liie  admissibility  of 
voluntary  confessions  ai^d  statements  made 
by  an  accused. 

Section  102  restates  existing  law  and  ex- 
cludes statements  made  by  an  accused  after 
a  period  of  unnecessary  delay  and  prior 
to  an  appearance  before  a  U.S.  Commissioner. 

Section  103  provides  that  under  section 
102  of  this  title,  delay  alone  shall  not  cause 
the  exclusion  of  any  statement  obtained  by 
interrogation  of  the  accused,  if  (1)  the  ac- 
cused was  warned  that  he  need  not  make  a 
statement  and  was  told  that  any  statement 
made  could  be  used  ageinst  him;  and  (2) 
the  accused  was  told  ol  his  right  to  notify 
a  relative  or  friend  and  consult  with  any  at- 
torney and  he,  in  fact,  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contact  a  relative  or  friend  and 
talk  with  a  lawyer  of  hla  choice;  and  (3)  the 
statement  was  completed  within  not  more 
than  6  hours  after  his  arrest;  and  (4)  all 
of  these  warnings  whenever  reasonably  pos- 
sible and  any  questioning  of  the  accused 
were  witnessed  by  a  third  party  or  tran- 
scribed or  recorded  verbatim. 

Section  104  requires  jthe  trial  Judge  who 
admits  any  statement  In  evidence  pursuant 
to  section  103  of  this  title  to  make  findings 
of  fact  concerning  the  CKlstence  of  the  con- 
ditions set  out  In  section  103. 

Section  105  authorises  and  directs  the 
Commissioners  of  the  pistrlct  of  Columbia 
to  promulgate  regulations  including  neces- 
sary disciplinary  measures  to  assure  that 
police  officers  comply  with  requirements  of 
law  set  out  In  this  title  Is^nd  with  the  regula- 
tions made  pursuant  to  U. 
title|  31 

Section  201  of  the  bii  amends  section  24- 
301  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  relat- 
ing to  insane  crlmlnajs  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (1).  This  subsection  provides 
that  insanity  shall  not  be  a  defense  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  In  the  U.S.  district  court 
or  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, unless  the  accused  or  his  attorney 
In  such  proceeding  hies  with  the  court 
and  serves  upon  the  j>rosecuting  attorney, 
written  notice  of  his  intention  to  rely  on 
such  defense. 

The  notice  Is  required  to  be  filed  at  the 
time  of  entering  a  plen  of  not  guilty,  or 
within  15  days  thereafter,  or  at  such  time 
thereafter  as  the  courii  may  for  good  cause 
permit.  I 

TiTLi^  in 
Section  301   amends  section  4-144  of  the 
District  of   Columbia   Code   relating   to   de- 
tention of  material  witnesses. 

The  section  provides  that  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  !F0rce  and  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  are  authorized, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  to  take  before  a 
Judge,  or  U.S.  commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  any  person  whom  the  officer  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  Is  a  material 
and  necessary  witness  to  the  commission  of 
a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  1 
year  or  more,  and  when  there  Is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  such  person  will  not  be 
available  to  testify  at  litte  trial  of  the  person 
charged  with  the  offense. 

Immediately  upon  Ijelng  taken  before  a 
Judge  or  commissioner,  such  person  shall  be 
advised  of  his  constitutional  rights  and  shall 
be  allowed  reasonable  opportunity  to  con- 
sult counsel.  After  a  hearing  is  afforded, 
and  pursuant  thereto,  i.  person  Is  determined 

to  be  a  material  and  npcessary  witness,  such 
person  will  be  required  to  post  bond  or  col- 
lateral as  security  that  he  will  appear  and 

testify  at  such  trial.    UJpon  his  failure  to  post 


bond  or  collateral,  the  Judge  or  commissioner 
may  order  his  further  detention  In  suitable 
quarters  that  are  separate  and  apart  from 
those  used  for  the  confinement  of  persons 
charged  with  crime.  Under  the  section,  the 
Judge  or  commissioner  retains  authority  to 
release  any  person  detained  for  an  unreason- 
able period  of  time  whether  or  not  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  as  a  material  witness. 

Also  the  section  affords  the  prosecution 
the  same  right  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  a 
deposition  of  a  material  witness  as  Is  afforded 
to  the  defendant.  In  those  Instances  of 
where  a  person,  through  financial  inability, 
cannot  post  bond  or  collateral,  the  court 
may  discharge  such  person  where  the  depo- 
sition of  the  person  has  been  taken. 

TITLE    IV 

Section  401  of  this  title  amends  section 
22-3201  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
which  defines  crimes  of  violence.  This  sec- 
tion adds  the  crime  of  robbery  to  the  above- 
mentioned  section  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code. 

TITLE   v 

Section  501:  Section  501  of  this  title 
amends  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
22-501,  to  provide  a  minimum  sentence  of 
not  less  than  2  years  for  assault  with  Intent 
to  commit  crimes  of  violence. 

Section  502:  Section  502  of  this  title 
amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec- 
tion 22-1801,  which  defines  and  provides  pen- 
alties for  the  crime  of  housebreaking.  This 
section  establishes  or  defines  the  crime  of 
burglary,  in  two  degrees,  and  the  punish- 
ment to  be  applied. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  amendment  defines 
burglary  In  the  first  degree  as  a  breaking 
and  entering,  or  entering  without  breaking, 
any  actually  occupied  dwelling  or  room  used 
as  a  sleeping  apartment  in  any  building  with 
the  intent  to  take  property  or  commit  any 
criminal  offense.  Burglary  in  the  first  de- 
gree shall  be  puqished  by  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  2  years  nor  more  than  20  years. 
Burglary  In  the  second  degree  Is  defined  in 
subsection  (b)  as  breaking  and  entering  or 
entering  without  braaklng  Into  other  enu- 
merated premises  with  the  Intent  to  take 
property  or  commit  any  other  crime.  The 
penalty  for  burglary  in  the  second  degree 
shall  be  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  1 
year  nor  more  than  15  years. 

Section  503:  Section  503  of  this  title 
amends  the  provisions  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  section  22-2901,  by  Increasing  the 
minimum  penalty  for  crimes  of  robbery  from 
a  minimum  of  6  months  to  a  minimum  of  2 
years. 

Section  504:  Section  504  of  this  title 
amends  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
22-3202. 

Under  existing  law,  permissive  additional 
penalties  are  provided  for  where  an  accused 
is  armed  with  a  firearm  when  committing  a 
crime  of  violence.  Thus  a  person  armed 
when  committing  a  crime  of  violence  would 
be  subject  on  conviction,  to  an  additional 
sentence  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  5  years; 
for  second  convictions  an  additional  sentence 
of  not  more  than  10  years;  for  a  third  con- 
viction an  additional  sentence  of  not  more 
than  15  years;  and  for  a  fourth  and  subse- 
quent conviction  an  additional  sentence  of 
not  more  than  30  years. 

The  amendment  to  this  section  adds  cer- 
tain other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapons, 
other  than  a  firearm,  for  which  a  person  may 
be  given  an  additional  penalty  if  he  commits 
a  crime  of  violence  while  armed  with  any 
such  weapon. 

Section  505:  Section  505  of  this  title 
amends  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
22-2001,  relating  to  Indecent  materials. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  amendment  provides 
that  whoever  sells,  offers  to  sell,  or  gives  away 
or  has  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  give 
away,  or  exhibit  indecent  materials,  or  who 
advertises  such  materials  or  drugs  or  instru- 


ments intended  to  produce  abortion  or  gives 
or  participates  In  or  advertises  any  indecent 
public  exhibition,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  amendment  provides 
that  whoever  with  knowledge  engages  In  the 
production  of  obscene  materials  which  are 
to  be  disseminated  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  amendment  provides 
that  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  petition  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  and  a  perma- 
nent injunction  to  restrain  the  sale,  dissemi- 
nation, distribution,  and  production  of  ob- 
scene matter  prohibited  in  this  section.  A 
hearing  will  be  provided  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  any  preliminary  injunction  which 
win  remain  in  effect  for  no  more  than  30  days. 
Subsection  (d)  of  this  amendment  pro- 
vides that  after  trial  of  the  Issues  the  court 
may  issue  a  permanent  injunction  and  that 
such  Injtuictlon  shall  include  a  provision  for 
the  immediate  seizure  and  linp>ounding  of 
the  obscene  matter.  There  Is  provision  for 
final  disposition  of  such  obscene  matter  in 
such  way  as  the  court  may  determine.  How- 
ever, in  no  event  shall  the  matter  be  de- 
stroyed until  after  finality  of  appeal. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  proceedings 
shall  be  governed  by  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  except  as  they  may  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Subsection  (f)  provides  an  exemption  to 
the  provisions  of  section  505  to  those  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  while  engaged  in  activities 
regulated  pursuant  to  such  act. 

Section  506 :  This  section  of  title  V  amends 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  section  22-3105, 
which  provides  penalties  for  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives with  Intent  to  destroy  or  damage 
property.  The  amendment  to  this  section 
provides  a  minimum  sentence  of  not  less 
than  3  years  and  leaves  the  existing  maxl- 
mmn  sentence  at  10  years. 

Section  507:  This  section  of  title  V  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  relating  to  the  making  of  false  or  fic- 
titious reports  to  the  police  department. 
This  section  codifies  the  substance  of  exist- 
ing regulations  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  relating  to  such  offenses  and 
provides  that  the  penalty  shall  be  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $300  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing 30  days. 

TITLE  VI 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  make  clear 
that  the  bill  has  no  retroactive  effect. 

Offenses  conunitted  prior  to  its  enactment 
are  not  intended  to  be  affected  in  any  way 
by  any  amendment  to  existing  law  made  by 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  middle  of  March  and  we  have  not 
yet  received  proposed  legislation  dealing 
specifically  with  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  do  not  contend  that  this  bill 
is  the  whole  answer  to  the  District's 
crime  problems,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  an  excellent  proposal  to  begin  with. 
Time  is  growing  short  and  we  know 
that  the  House  has  already  reported  a 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill.  I  think 
we  ought  to  get  started  on  a  bill  of  our 
own  and  get  some  action  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1526)  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PETROLEUM  EX- 
POSITION TO  BE  HELD  IN  TULSA, 
OKLA.,  IN  1966 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  invite  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations 
to  participate  in  the  International  Pe- 
troleum Exposition  to  be  held  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  from  May  12  through  May  21, 
1966. 

Tulsa,  Okla..  is  the  oil  capital  of  the 
world.  The  International  Petroleum  Ex- 
position which  it  has  sponsored  over  the 
past  two  decades  has  contributed  much 
to  the  dissemination  of  information  and 
products  developed  in  this  counti-y  to 
foreign  nations  with  undeveloped  oil  and 
gas  resources.  The  exposition  has  been 
attended  in  the  past  by  representatives 
from  over  50  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

The  exposition  is  a  place  where  lead- 
ers of  the  oil  industry  from  every  con- 
tinent can  gather  to  discuss  their  com- 
mon problems,  exchange  useful  informa- 
tion and  ideas,  and  evaluate  the  latest 
developments  in  technology  and  equip- 
ment. I  am  confident  the  exposition  to 
be  held  next  year  will  prove  even  more 
successful  and  beneficial  than  those  in 
the  past. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  63) 
authorizing  the  President  to  invite 
the  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  na- 
tions to  participate  in  the  International 
Petroleum  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  May  12  through  21,  1966,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Monroney  (for  himself  and 
Mr."  Harris > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  SENATE 
ON  CERTAIN  CHANGES  IN  OPER- 
ATING FREQUENCY  IN  STANDARD 
BROADCAST  BAND 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  for  myself  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  a  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  not  adopt  or  promulgate  rules  to 
permit  any  radio  station  operating  on  a 
frequency  in  the  standard  broadcast 
band  to  operate  on  a  regular  or  other 
basis  with  power  in  excess  of  50,000  watts. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  reaffirmation  by  the  Senate  of 
Senate  Resolution  294,  75th  Congress.  3d 
session,  which  the  Senate  passed  in  1938. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
that  resolution  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  88 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  of  America  that  the 
operation  of  radio- broadcast  stations  In  the 
standard  broadcast  band  (Ave  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  thousand- six  hundred  kilocycles) 


with  power  in  excess  of  fifty  kilowatts  Is  defi- 
nitely against  the  public  Interest.  In  that 
such  operation  woiild  tend  to  concentrate 
political,  social,  and  economic  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  group, 
and  Is  against  the  public  Interest  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  operation  of  broad- 
cast stations  with  power  In  excess  of  fifty 
kilowatts  has  been  demonstrated  to  have 
adverse  and  Injurlovis  economic  effects  on 
other  stations  operating  with  less  power.  In 
depriving  such  stations  of  revenue  and  In 
limiting  *;he  ability  of  such  stations  to  ade- 
quately or  efficiently  serve  the  social,  reli- 
gious, educational,  civic,  and  other  like  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions  in  the  commu- 
nities In  which  such  stations  are  located  and 
which  must  and  do  depend  on  such  stations 
for  the  carrying  on  of  community  welfare 
work  generally,  and  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  therefore  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Conunls- 
slon  should  not  adopt  or  promulgate  rules 
to  permit  or  otherwise  allow  any  station  op- 
erating on  a  frequency  In  the  standard  broad- 
cast band  (five  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
thousand  six  hundred  kilocycles)  to  operate 
on  a  regular  or  other  basis  with  power  In 
excess  of  fifty  kilowatts. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  House  Resolution  714,  87th  Congress, 
2d  session,  dated  June  27,  1962,  which 
states  that,  notwithstanding  the  Senate 
resolution  of  1938.  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  FCC 
may  authorize  the  use  of  power  in  excess 
of  50.000  watts  on  any  one  of  the  25 
class  I-A  clear-channel  frequencies  in 
the  standard  broadcasting  band,  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  action  will 
serve  the  public  interest,  convenience,  or 
necessity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission — 

(1)  may.  notwithstanding  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 294.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  ses- 
sion, adopted  June  7,  1938,  authorize  the 
use  of  power  In  excess  of  fifty  kilowatts  on 
any  of  the  twenty-five  class  I-A  clear  channel 
frequencies  In  the  standard  broadcast  band 
(five  hundred  and  forty  to  sixteen  hundred 
kilocycles)  which  are  specified  In  the  rules 
of  the  Commission,  If.  after  consideration  of 
all  p>ertlnent  factors,  Including  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  Improved  nighttime  radio 
service  to  substantial  areas  and  populations 
presently  receiving  Inadequate  nighttime 
radio  service,  the  Commission  finds  that 
operation  on  such  frequencies  with  power 
In  excess  of  fifty  kilowatts  will  serve  the 
public  Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity; 
and 

(2)  should  not  authorize,  for  a  period  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  the  construction  for  nighttime 
operation,  or  the  nighttime  operation,  of  any 
station  on  any  of  the  twenty-five  class  I-A 
clear  channel  frequencies  In  the  standard 
broadcast  band  (five  hundred  and  forty  to 
sixteen  hundred  kilocycles)  which  are  speci- 
fied in  the  rules  of  the  Commission,  unless 
such  station  was  or  could  have  been  author- 
ized consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission then  in  efTect,  to  operate  on  such  a 
frequency  on  July  1,  1961. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  now  pending  before  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  sev- 
eral applications  by  so-called  class  I-A 
clear-channel  stations  to  increase  their 


power  from  the  present  50,000  watts  out- 
put  to  750,000  watts.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  should  not  authorize 
such  a  great  increase  in  power  for  these 
stations. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has 
treaties  with  such  countries  as  Canada 
and  Mexico  to  protect  their  radio  chan- 
nels from  interference  by  U.S.  stations. 
If  the  FCC  should  increase  certain  sta- 
tions to  750,000  watts,  it  would  not  be 
possible,  I  am  told,  to  protect  these  for- 
eign channels  from  interference,  and 
thus  we  would  be  unable  to  honor  our 
treaties  with  neighboring  countries. 

Additionally,  and  most  importantly, 
authorization  of  higher  power  by  the 
FCC  would  result  in  an  undesirable  con- 
centration of  economic  control  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  stations.  These  super- 
power stations  would  be  in  a  position  to 
attract  national  advertisers  away  from 
the  smaller  radio  stations  around  the 
country.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  am  serious- 
ly concerned  about  the  very  likely  ad- 
verse economic  impact  that  would  be  felt 
by  the  smaller  stations. 

On  November  14,  1964,  the  Florida 
Association  of  Broadcasters  adopted  a 
resolution  which  reads,  in  part,  and  I 
quote: 

Resolved.  That  the  Florida  Association  of 
Broadcasters  Joins  many  other  State  associa- 
tions, independent  industry  groups  (the 
Association  of  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Daytime  Broadcasters  Association,  etc.)  in 
registering  unconditional  opposition  to  this 
proposed  granting  of  "superpower"  by  FCC. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Florida 
Association  of  Broadcasters  resolution 
dated  November  14,  1964,  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  op  the  Florida  Association  or 
Broadcasters 

Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  now  considering  the  granting 
of  power  as  high  as  500,000  watts  for  the  12 
remaining  class  I  clear  channel  stations;  and 

Whereas  seven  radio  stations  that  present- 
ly operate  with  the  maximum  of  50.000  watts 
have  requested  licenses  to  operate  with  aa 
much  as  750.000  watts;  and 

Whereas  the  granting  of  superpower  of 
this  order  to  these  stations,  or  to  any  clear 
channel  station,  would  give  them  a  dominant 
voice  in  the  radio  medium  in  dissemination 
of  news,  information  and  viewpoints,  and  an 
overall  competitive  advantage  In  coverage, 
listeners,  and  potential  advertising  revenues; 
and 

Whereas  this  action  would  result  in  wide- 
spread Interference  with  the  signals  of  small- 
er stations,  and  In  severe  adverse  Impact  on 
the  Income  and  local  public  service  potential 
of  smaller  stations  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  under  the  existing  radio  alloca- 
tions system  which  has  provided  diverse 
media  in  medium  and  smaller  sized  com- 
munities in  all  areas  of  the  country,  this 
action  is  unnecessary  and  unwarranted,  even 
for  purposes  of  emergency  defense  commu- 
nications: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Florida  Association  of 
Broadcasters  Joins  many  other  State  associ- 
ations, independent  industry  groups  (Associ- 
ation of  Broadcasting  Standards,  Daytime 
Broadcasters'  Association,  etc.)  in  register- 
ing unconditional   opposition   to   this  pro- 
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posed  granting  of  "superiOwer"  by  PCC;  and 
further  be  It 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  df  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepresentatlveB,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  to  any  other  appointed  or 
elected  officials  or  groups  interested  In  this 

action.  „  ^     ^ 

Done     at      Clearwater,      Fla.,      Saturday, 
November  14,  1964,  by  the  board  of  directors, 
Florida  Association  of  Broadcasters,  Inc. 
Bernard  E.  Neary, 

President. 


Attest: 


Kennbth  F.  Small, 

Secretary. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  my  resolution  in  support  of  the 
Florida  broadcasting  industry,  and  in 
support  of  all  radio  stations  aroimd  the 
country  whose  economic  interests  are 
vitally  at  stake  in  the  proceedings  now 
before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  fa- 
vorably consider  this  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  88)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  on  Jvme  7,  1938,  the  Senate 
adopted  S.  Res.  294,  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
grei,  which  stated  that  for  reasons  listed  in 
such  resolution  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission should  not  adopt  or  promulgate  rules 
to  permit  or  otherwise  jillow  any  radio  sta- 
tion operating  on  a  frequency  in  the  stand- 
ard broadcast  band  (five  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one  thousand  six  hundred  kilocycles) 
to  operate  on  a  regular  or  other  basis  with 
powet  in  excess  of  fifty  thousand  watts;  and 

Whereas  events  since  the  date  of  adoption 
of  such  re8olutl9n  have  not  changed  the  rea- 
sons,for  such  resolution,  and  any  such  opera- 
tion with  poweA  In  excess  of  fifty  thousand 
watts  would  nofcbe  in  the  public  Interest: 
Now,  therefore,  bAlt 

Resolved,  That  ff  continues  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  shouW  not  adopt  or  pro- 
mulgate rules  to  permit  or  otherwise  allow 
any  radio  station  operating  on  a  frequency 
in  the  standard  broadcast  band  to  operate  on 
a  regular  or  other  basis  with  power  in  excess 
of  fifty  thousand  watts. 


AMENDMENT  TO  EDUCATION  BILL 
TO  CORRECT  EDUCATION  AID 
WEAKNESSES  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
53) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  and  myself, 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  primary 
and  secondary  school  education-aid  bill, 
S.  370,  which  bill  is  now  pending  before 
the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

The  measure  would  amend  title  I  of 
the  bill  to  increase  the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  educational  opportunity 
under  the  act  by  about  60  percent  in  the 
second  and  third  years  after  enactment, 
under  a  matching  fund  formula,  by  di- 
recting aid  to  children  from  families  with 


an  annual  income  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  meet 
three  principal  objections  to  title  I. 
These  objections  were  pointed  out  by 
witnesses  during  the  recent  hearings  be- 
fore the  Education  Subcommittee. 

The  objections  are:  First,  the  aid 
formula  for  the  second  and  third  years 
is  open,  leaving  the  determination  of  how 
funds  are  to  be  distributed  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  rather  than  to  the  Congress; 
second,  there  is  no  matching  provision; 
and,  third,  imder  the  inadequate  poverty 
"yardstick"  of  $2,000  annual  family  in- 
come, only  about  11  percent  of  all  school- 
age  children  are  reached. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  ask 
that  it  be  printed,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed,  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  53)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  7.  strike  out  "KINDS  AND". 

On  page  3,  line  12,  beginning  with  the 
comma  after  "1968"  strike  out  all  to  the 
period  in  line  15. 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2  on  page  7,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  'Federal  percentage"  and  the  'low- 
income  factor'  shall  be  50  per  centum  and 
$2,000,  respectively,  and 

"(2)  for  each  of  such  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  an  additional  amount  shall  be  deter- 
mined using  a  'Federal  percentage'  of  25  per 
centum  and  a  'low-income  factor*  of  $3,000 
but  more  than  $2,000,  and  added  to  the  basic 
grant,  if  such  amoimt  is  matched  by  State 
or  local  funds,  or  both,  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  such  basic  grant. 
Any  amount  contributed  by  a  State  for  the 
purpose  of  clause  (2)  shall  be  in  addition  to 
regular  payments  of  State  aid  made  by  such 
State,  and  any  amount  made  available  by  a 
local  educational  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
such  clause  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year 
shall  represent  an  increase  in  such  year  in 
cm-rent  expenditures  of  local  funds  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  education  by 
such  agency  over  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditures In  the  previous  fiscal  year." 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  all  through  line  5  on  page  8,  and  redesig- 
nate sections  205  on  page  8  through  section 
212  on  page  16,  and  cross  references  thereto, 
accordingly. 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  out  "or  a  special 
incentive  grant". 

On  page  12,  line  20,  beginning  with  "plus 
the  maximum"  strike  out  all  to  the  period  in 
line  22. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
administration  proposal,  the  educational 
program  is  carefully  outlined  for  the  first 
year  after  enactment,  but  becomes  cloudy 
for  the  second  and  third  years.  This 
presents  budgeting  and  planning  prob- 
lems to  local  educators.  This  poses  prob- 
lems to  the  Congress  which,  in  undertak- 
ing this  great  new  program,  should  not 
be  restricted  to  looking  only  1  year  aheswi. 

Under  the  amendment  we  are  intro- 
ducing today,  the  formula  for  the  first 


year  would  stand  as  presently  written, 
with  each  State  receiving  a  Federal  grant 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  current  average 
annual  per  pupil  expenditure,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  from  families 
of  under  $2,000  annual  income.  This 
formula  would  continue  to  apply  for  the 
second  and  third  years  for  the  under- 
$2,000  income  children.  However,  during 
the  second  and  third  years,  children  from 
families  in  the  $2,000  to  $3,000  annual  in- 
come category  would  be  brought  in  under 
a  matching  formula  providing  for  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  25  percent  of  the 
average  annual  per  pupil  expenditure, 
where  this  is  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  from  State  and /or  local  fimds. 
Under  our  amendment,  therefore,  the 
number  of  children  directly  affected 
would  be  increased  by  about  60  percent — 
from  some  5  million  to  some  8  million 
children — with  a  great  improvement  in 
educational  opportunity,  while  Federal 
cost  for  title  I  would  be  raised  only  about 
one-third.  In  this  way  the  bill  could 
much  more  effectively  serve  its  purpose 
of  fighting  poverty  and  aiding  a  sub- 
stantial added  number  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation who  need  it  badly. 

To  illustrate  how  our  amendment 
would  work,  consider  a  State  with  &n 
average  armual  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
$450 — the  national  average  is  $455.  For 
each  of  the  3  years  authorized  for  S.  370, 
that  State  would  receive  a  Federal  grant 
of  $225  for  every  child  between  5  and  17 
from  a  family  with  an  income  of  $2,000 
or  less.  In  addition,  for  each  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  education  bill  the  State  would  re- 
ceive a  Federal  grant  of  $112.50  for  each 
child  from  a  family  with  an  income  of 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000,  providing  that 
amount  is  matched  from  State  and/or 
local  funds.  Thus,  an  additional  $225  a 
year  would  be  directed  to  the  child  from 
the  $2,000  to  $3,000  income  family,  as 
well  as  to  the  child  from  the  under  $2,000 
income  family. 

Our  amendment  substitutes  a  match- 
ing program  for  the  incentive  provision 
contained  in  S.  370.  Special  comment 
at  this  point  is  necessary  with  respect 
to  this  incentive  provision.  WTiat  is  not 
generally  realized  is  that  this  provision, 
as  the  administration  intends  to  enforce 
it.  turns  the  education  bill  for  its  second 
and  third  years  into  a  measure  which 
may  work  out  to  give  first  priority  to 
the  more  financially  able  school  district 
and  to  give  secondary  priority  to  funds 
for  the  educationally  deprived  and  the 
poverty  ridden.  The  incentive  section 
provides  that  where  a  school  district  in- 
creases its  expenditures  over  the  previous 
year,  the  Federal  Ciovemment  would 
match  that  increase  up  to  5  percent. 
Thus,  the  available  appropriation  would 
go  first  to  the  school  districts  which  had 
increased  spending;  then  what  is  left 
over  would  be  distributed  to  those  school 
districts  with  poverty-related  children. 

Our  amendment  would  not  be  affected 
should  the  Senate  adopt  the  amendment 
added  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  include  some  250.000  chil- 
dren from  families  with  over  $2,000  an- 
nual income  who  are  receiving  aid-to- 
dependent-children    payments.      As    a 
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matter  of  fact,  our  proposal  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  States  with  lower 
per  capita  income  than  the  House  pro- 
posal because  only  in  the  more  affluent 
areas  are  there  substantial  numbers  of 


families  with  over  $2,000  annual  incomes 
who  receive  ADC  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record    a    table    which    indicates    the 


amount  that  could  be  received  by  each 
State  under  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 


Distribution  of  funds  under  proposed  amendment  to  title  I,  S.  370 


Estimated 
total  amounts, 
fiscal  year  1%7 


50  States  and  Di.strict  of  Columbia.. 


Alabama 

.\laska 

.\rizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Uelawaro 

Florida  .- 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Malio 

Illinois "... 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Kansis 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

-Maine 

Maryland- 

M  assjjchusetts. 

Michiean -. 

-Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mis.<ouri 

Montana 


$1,399. 41  •->.  576 


Estimated 

basic 
amounts  > 


$1,035,045,502 


Estimated 
additional 
amounts  > 


i3fi4.367.074 


Estimated 
total  amounts, 
liscal  year  1967 


39,465.644 

31.397.950 

8.067.694 

2. 237. 33.S 

1.707.K42 

529. 496 

12.631.270 

9,  .ViO.  000 

3,071,270 

•2S.  102. 209 

22. 142.  767 

,5.959.442 

S8.02S.97S 

64.129.478 

23. 899.  .500 

11.479.633 

8.130,765 

3.348.868 

.330.450 

6.690.3(X) 

2.640.150 

2.923.8as 

2. 1-28. 780 

795.025 

4J.197.(),')S 

•25).  621. 770 

1  .57.5.8S8 

49.4ni,0'« 

37.240.335 

12.160.748 

2.898.308 

1.980.  4S4 

917.824 

3.478.115 

2.3.5J.730 

1,12.5.385 

58.610.972 

42. 893, 697 

1.5.717.275 

2().  914. 108 

19,331.480 

7.  .5S2. 628 

n.  024. 028 

.6.b33.(KN 

6.391.020 

H.eg.s.g.w 

10,130.574 

4. 56.5.  aS2 

37.S91.63S 

30.472.362 

7.419.276 

51.695.105 

39.709.164 

11.9S5.941 

5. 7.'J0.  407 

3. 710.  (XX) 

2.  O40. 407 

19.931.878 

14.134.S03 

5. 797. 075 

19.351.464 

13.2.'")2.8a) 

6. 098,  *-4 

45.  -JfiO.  S42 

33.607,470 

11,6.53.372 

27. 966.  .514 

20.210.298 

7.7.'Ki.2l6 

37.797.396 

31.750,310 

6.047.086 

37. 369. 036 

27, 816.  -224 

9,5.52.812 

5.9»,000 

4. 275. 000 

1.6.53.000 

.50  States  and  District  of  Columbia- 
Continued 

Nebraska 

.Nevada 

.New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  .Mexico 

.New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. „ 

VirRinin 

Washington 

West  VirRinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomincc 

District  of  Columbia 


$19,641,828 

1,261.797 

2. 264.  .560 

26. 646,  .542 

12,041,013 

121, 581. 395 

62. 557, 677 

6,  880, 142 

49, 919, 261 

21.018,191 

10. 241. 432 

63. 155.  432 

4. 805. 643 

34.037.116 

8, 935,  722 

41,144,025 

102, 890, 403 

3, 672. 463 

3, 183, 939 

42,  092, 980 

14, 431,  751 

21, 139, 732 

22, 969, 036 

2,2.57,411 

5.291,250 


Estimated 

basic 
amounts  > 


$7,324,982 
895.136 

1.495.780 
18,  998. 190 

9.  024.  525 
84,214.395 
48. 800, 066 

4, 919. 036 
36.  736,  395 
15,  427,  449 

7,  226.  016 
44.  354,  »W2 

3,  494, 943 
27, 348, 774 

6,815,622 
32,  054,  100 
76,  546, 602 

2.  .583,  636 

2, 0O9,  700 
31,842,860 

9. 986, 067 
16, 9.54, 132 
1,5,  801. 3(H) 

1,49,5,523 

3. 685, 200 


Estimated 
additional 
amounts » 


$3,316,846 

368.661 

".''8,7S0 

7,648,3.'i2 

3,016,488 

37,367,000 

13,757.611 
1,961,106 

13,182,866 
5, 590, 742 
3,015,416 

18.800.750 
1,310,700 
6,68s,  342 
2, 120,  lOO 
9,089,925 

26.343,801 
1,088,827 
1,174,239 

10,2*0,120 
4,445,684 
4,185,600 
7,167,736 
761.888 
1,606,050 


•  Distribution  estimated  on  the  biisis  of  the  5-17  population  in  families  with  incomes 
of  lefss  than  $2,000  per  annum  (1959)  and  ,50  percent  nf  the  estimated  1964-65  current  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  (.VD.V). 


2  Distribution  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  .5-17  population  in  families 
with  incomes  of  S2.noo  to  $2,999  per  annum  (19.59)  and  25  pi>rcent  of  theestlmated  1904-6,1 
current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  averape  daily  attendance  (ADA). 


AMENDMENT  OF  RtJLES  RELAT- 
ING TO  CLOTURE— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENTS  NOS.  54  AND  55) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments,  one  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 6  and  the  other  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 8,  which  I  understand  have  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  ask 
that  the  amendments  be  printed  and 
that  they  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed  in  the 
Reco.'?d.  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  54 

.Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Miller  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  6)  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate  (rule 
XXII).  by  striking  lines  23-25  inclusive  on 
page  2  and  lines  1-2  inclusive  on  page  3  of 
said  S.  Res.  6  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "And  if  that  question  shall 
be  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  three-fifths 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  and  also 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senators  affiliated  with 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties  present 
and  voting,  then  said  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or 
the  unfinished  business,  shall  be  the  unfin- 
ished business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
business  until  disposed  of." 


present  and  voting,  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  unnnished  business,  shall  be  the 
unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business  until  disposed  of." 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without  ob- 


QUALITY  STABILIZATION  ACT— EX- 
TENSION OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
LIE  ON  DESK 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  S.  1484,  the 
Quality  Stabilization  Act  which  I  intro- 
duced on  March  10.  be  permitted  to  re- 
main at  the  desk  until  March  24. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Amendment   No.   55 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Miller  to  the  resolution  ( S.  Res.  8)  to  amend 
the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate  (rule  XXII), 
by  striking  lines  8-13  Inclusive  on  page  2  of 
said  S.  Res.  8  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "And  if  that  question  shall  be 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn  and 
also  by  a  majority  of  the  Senators  affiliated 
with  each  of  the  two  major  political  p.vties 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1136,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  added  to  S. 
309,  a  bill  which  has  twice  before  passed 
the  Senate,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matter  and  Ma- 
terials, the  name  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1232,  the  so-called  Free- 
dom Academy  bill,  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
resolution: 

Authority  of  March  4,  1965 : 

S.  1364.  A  bill   to  amend   section  4005  of 

title    39,    United    States    Code,    relating   to 

fraudulent,  false,  or  misleading  and  lottery 

mall   matter,   and   for  other   purposes:   Mr. 

FONG. 

S.  1377.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  American 
gold  mining  industry:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Mundt. 

S.  1380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  obnoxious  aquatic  plants  in  navigable  and 
allied  waters:  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ttdings, 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  1382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  for  certain  types  of  work  pursuant  to 
such  act:  Mr.  Thurmond. 

S.  1383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  certain 
political  activities  thereunder:  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. 

Authority  of  March  1, 1965: 
S.  Res.  83.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  study  gold  production  In  the 
United  States:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr.  Randolph. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
CLOSING  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL FACILITIES 
Mr.   HOLLAND.     The  Subcommittee 

on  Agricultural  Appropriations,  of  which 
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I  am  chairman,  will  nitet  again  on  Fri- 
day, March  19,  in  room  1114  in  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building,, it  10  a.m.,  to  hear 
Members  of  Congress,  representatives  of 
organizations,  and  oLhier  interested  per- 
sons, in  regard  to  the  tM'oposals  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  eliminate 
lines  of  research  and  i  to  close  various 
agricultural  research  .spations. 
"xhe  committee  has  pilready  conducted 
extensive  hearings  on  each  research  sta- 
tion and  line  of  reseaijch  proposed  to  be 
eliminated  in  the  announcement  of  Sec- 
retary Freeman  of  last  December  31. 
The  hearing  record  of  519  pages  has  been 
issued  in  committee  print  and  copies  are 
available  at  the  Comjnittee  on  Appro- 
priations. Following  |the  further  hear- 
ings on  March  19,  the  complete  hearing 
record  will  be  reissued  in  one  volume,  but 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  have  the  record 
of  the  hearings  to  date  made  available 
because  of  the  widcsiiread  interest  on 
this  subject.  jj 

— — ^^^^^^^—** 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  290 
AND  S.  291 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Commtittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, i  wish  to  announce  that  hearings 
will  be  held  by  the  subcommittee  on  S. 
290,  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  court 
and  jury  functions  in  criminal  cases  and 
S.  291,  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  the 
sixth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
requiring  that  defendants  in  criminal 
cases  be  given  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  March 
23.  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  2228  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  for 
March  30,  in  room  6202  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  statements  pei-taining  to  these 
measures  should  communicate  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  HAROLD  LEVENTHAL  TO 
BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE,  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day, March  22,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Harold  Leventhal, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge.  District  of  Columbia  cir- 
cuit, vice  Wilbur  K.  Miller,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1446,  TO 
RESERVE  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS 
FOR  A  NATIONAJj  WILD  RIVERS 
SYSTEM 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mt*.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing for  April  13  and  14  on  S.  1446.  This 
is  the  bill  to  reserve  certain  public  lands 
for  a  National  Wild  ftlvers  System. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  a  message  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  March  3.  In 
his  February  8  mejasage  on  natural 
beauty,  the  President;  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  niational  wild  rivers 
system.  He  included  lit  as  an  important 
part  of  his  effort  to  p^x)tect  and  preserve 
the  beauty  of  Americii,  as  outlined  in  his 
message. 

The  hearings  will  ijiegin  at  10  a.m.  on 
April  13  in  room  3110!,  New  Senate  Office 
Buildin.5.  This  annduncement  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  gi\*ing  notice  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  all  others  who 
may  wish  to  testify  a^  our  hearing. 
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REVIEW  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  COM- 
MITTEE EFFORTS  TO  REDUCE 
BARRIERS  AND  EXPAND  BEEF 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  been 
studying  ways  of  expanding  exports  of 
U.S.  beef  and  beef  products,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  brief  summary  of  our  activities 
is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Since  the  committee  first  became  in- 
terested in  this  subject  in  late  1963,  a 
threefold  approach  has  been  taken. 
First,  we  have  sought  to  identify  and 
analyze  the  barriers  standing  in  the  way 
of  our  small  and  large  businessmen  seek- 
ing to  enter  this  trade.  Second,  the  com- 
mittee sought  to  bring  the  representa- 
tives of  interested  industries  and  Govern- 
ment agencies  together  in  a  cooperative 
atmosphere  conducive  to  resolving  such 
problems.  Third,  we  hoped  to  foster 
among  these  parties  arrangements  for 
broadening  American  participation  in 
the  long-term  commercial  market  pos- 
sibilities for  beef  abroad. 

As  this  body  is  aware,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  devoted  consistent 
effort  over  the  past  5  years  to  small  busi- 
ness opportunities  in  international  trade. 
It  has  been  clear  that  this  was  a  field  of 
golden  opportunity  for  the  American 
business  community — during  the  past  15 
years,  while  our  gross  national  product 
doubled,  world  trade  almost  tripled — 
from  $57  to  $154  billion  in  merchan- 
dise alone,  exclusive  of  services.  As 
a  result  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Act, 
the  Mobile  Trade  Fair  Act,  the  creation 
of  an  Export  Expansion  Council  and 
other  legislative  and  administrative  ac- 
tion supported  by  the  members  of  our 
committee,  the  United  States  should  be 
in  a  position  to  participate  fully  in  the 
new  surge  of  world  trade  v;hich  promises 
to  be  even  greater  over  the  next  15  years. 

Yet,  as  a  nation,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  been  as  export  minded  as  our 
competitors.  It  might  surprise  many 
people  to  know  that  while  the  United 
States  exports  5^2  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Great  Britain  exports 
20  percent,  Canada  exports  31  percent. 


and  Belgium  exports  34  percent  of  their 
GNP's,  It  might  thus  be  said  that  the 
United  States  has  been  in  the  "minor 
leagues"  of  international  trade. 

Our  committee  found  that  this  inferior 
status  applied  with  particular  force  to 
beef  and  beef  products.  The  importance 
of  this  commodity  was  underscored  by 
President  Johnson's  farm  message  on 
February  4,  1965,  which  pointed  out  that 
one-third  of  all  farm  income  results  from 
the  sale  of  meat  animals.  Most  of  our 
ranchers  and  farmers,  as  well  as  70  per- 
cent of  our  meatpackers,  are  small,  inde- 
pendent businessmen.  Domestically,  the 
beef  industry  is  a  small  business  success 
story — the  United  States  is  the  world 
leader,  with  approximately  40  percent  of 
total  production.  In  my  State,  for  in- 
stance, the  cattle  industry  is  a  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  industry,  and  could  reach 
$200  millioh  yearly  by  1970.  Alabama 
ranks  20th  in  the  Nation  in  the  total 
production  of  beef  cattle  with  over 
1.400,000  head,  valued  at  $150  million. 
As  an  exporter  of  meat,  however,  we  face 
the  fact  that  the  country  ranks  only 
12th. 

The  committee  thus  began  its  research 
into  barriers  which  might  be  artificially 
frustrating  this  trade.  In  the  area  of 
ocean  freight  costs  we  found  that  rates 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe  were 
twice,  and  more,  what  they  were  from 
meat  producing  countries  in  South 
America  to  Europe.  This  was  despite 
the  fact  that  distances  from  South 
America  to  Europe  are  2,000  to  3,000 
miles  longer. 

With  this  background,  the  committee 
convened  public  hearings  on  ocean 
freight  rate  and  other  possible  barriers 
to  beef  exports  on  February  24  and  25. 
We  received  testimony  from  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Beef  Com- 
mission to  Europe,  Mr.  Jay  Taylor;  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  Adm.  John  Harllee,  as  well 
as  numerous  representatives  of  the  beef, 
shipping,  and  other  transportation  in- 
dustries. 

As  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
hearing,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  to- 
day that  the  American  steamship  com- 
panies and  major  international  confer- 
ences— ^which  are  associations  of  steam- 
ship lines — servicing  Western  Europe 
have  initiated  rate  reductions  on  beef 
and  beef  products.  The  reductions  be- 
coming valid  today  on  the  gulf  coast 
complete  a  series  of  rate  reductions  dur- 
ing the  past  25  days,  which  average  over 
20  percent,  and  cover  most  of  the  cate- 
gories of  beef  which  move  by  sea  to  the 
European  market. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  beef  industry,  I  will,  in 
the  interest  of  clarity,  describe  these  re- 
ductions in  some  detail. 

First.  Rates  on  boxed  beef  going  to 
Britain  were  reduced  by  gulf  shipping 
lines  by  13  percent — from  $76.25  to 
$66.50 — for  the  period  February  18  until 
March  31. 

Second.  Boxed  boneless  beef  destined 
for  the  Continent  was  reduced  by  two 
of  the  major  conferences  in  the  North 
Atlantic  by  12  percent — from  S75  per  ton 
to  $66 — and  27  percent — from  $96  per 
ton  to  $66 — effective  February  24. 
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Third.  Gulf  port  rates  on  boneless, 
bone-in,  and  ground  beef  were  cut  be- 
tween 20  and  32  percent — from  $76.25  or 
$94  per  ton  to  $63.75 — on  March  3,  with 
no  termination  date. 

Fourth.  The  French- Atlantic  confer- 
ence reduced  the  rate  on  hanging,  chilled 
beef  by  25  percent — from  $190  per  ton 
to  $142.50 — effective  March  4. 

Fifth.  On  March  4,  also,  the  North 
Atlantic-Continental  conference  voted 
similar  action  on  the  rates  from  the 
United  States  to  Antwerp — a  19-percent 
reduction — from  $180  per  ton  to 
$142.50 — and  from  the  United  States  to 
German  ports — 21  percent^-from  $198 
per  ton  to  $156.50 — effective  March  10. 

Sixth.  Today,  March  15,  rates  from  the 
gulf  ports  followed  suit,  being  reduced 
on  chilled,  hanging  beef  to  all  French 
and  German  ports  by  18  percent — from 
$190  to  $156.50. 

As  we  are  aware,  it  is  often  necessary 
in  Congress  to  wait  for  a  considerable 
period  before  the  effects  of  a  committee 
inquiry  become  apparent.  In  this  case, 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  is 
gratified  at  the  timely  efforts  of  our 
American-flag  steamship  companies  in 
proposing  these  reductions  and  in  secur- 
ing their  adoption  by  the  conferences. 
This  has  been  a  responsive  and  respon- 
sible course  of  action. 

The  significance  of  a  breakthrough  in 
an  export  areas  such  as  beef  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of 
our  States  border  on  seacoasts  or  the 
seaways,  and  can  benefit  directly  from 
increased  maritime  trade. 

For  information,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  list  of  the  20  largest 
U.S.  ports,  and  the  current  volume  of 
their  shipping  activity : 

Tonnage    shipped    through    20    major    U.S. 

ports  ^ 

[Calendar  year  1963:  Short  tons   (2,000 

pounds)  ] 

Million  tons 

Port  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 154.  7 

New  Orleans,  La 79. 1 

Hoxiston,    Tex 55.8 

Philadelphia,    Pa__ 46.6 

Norfolk,    Va 44.  1 

Baltimore,    Md 43. 1 

Duluth,   Minn 41.5 

Toledo,   Ohio 40.3 

Chicago,   HI 37.3 

Beaumont,  Tex 30.9 

Baton  Rouge,  La 30.2 

Detroit,    Mich 29.2 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 28.7 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 20.3 

Boston,  Mass 19.  7 

Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex 19.2 

Indiana  Harbor,  Ind 19.  1 

Mobile,    Ala 19.  0 

Texas  City.  Tex 19.  0 

Portland,  Maine 18.  7 

^  Source :  Waterborne  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  calendar  year  1963. 

For  ports  that  stand  at  the  apex  of 
fine  river  systems,  such  as  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile,  the  future  seems  especially 
bright  with  promise. 

As  to  the  value  of  these  cargos,  a  ton 
of  general  cargo  in  export  averages  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,000.  A  ton  of 
beef,  for  example,  is  worth  about  $850. 
For  the  quantity  of  beef  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  present  estimated  shortage  in 
Europe,  50,000  to  200,000  tons,  the  total 


price  would  be  between  $45  million  and 
$170  million. 

Plainly,  movement  of  100,000  or  200,000 
tons  of  beef  a  year  would  generate  a  good 
deal  of  healthy  economic  activity  and 
jobs  in  the  fields  of  shipping,  insurance, 
finance,  warehousing,  and  transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  various  segments 
of  the  beef  and  livestock  industries. 

There  is  little  question  that  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  be  favorably  af- 
fected, particularly  to  the  extent  that 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  becomes  the 
carrier  of  this  commodity. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  ocean  freight 
rate  reductions  now  in  effect  constitute 
only  a  first  step  in  this  direction.  We  are 
constrained  to  view  this  step  with  cau- 
tion. Some  of  the  reductions  are  tem- 
porary and  others  are  tentative,  in  the 
sense  that  little  or  no  beef  cargos  have 
yet  moved  over  these  routes.  The  mari- 
time industry  has  many  cost  pressures 
upon  it,  and  we  will  have  to  follow  the 
future  course  of  these  new  levels  very 
carefully.  Whether  such  reductions  are 
effective  must  be  tested  by  the  imper- 
sonal laws  of  Western  European  mar- 
ketplaces— it  will  be  proved  ultimately 
only  by  whether  more  U.S.  beef  is  sold  in 
Europe. 

Of  course,  this  standard  also  involves 
other  potential  barrier  areas  such  as 
market  development,  tariffs,  nontariff 
procedures,  regulations,  port  facilities, 
which  were  raised  at  the  hearing.  These 
factors  remain  to  be  explored  and  will  be 
explored.  However.  I  believe  that  this 
round  of  freight  rate  reductions  consti- 
tutes a  necessary  and  helpful  first  step 
toward  fully  competitive  conditions  for 
the  beef  industry  and  for  the  Nation. 

It  indicates  a  recognition  by  our 
steamship  companies  of  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  cooperating  with  American 
exporters  in  developing  the  profit  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  export  markets. 

In  the  words  of  John  H.  GrifBth,  who 
represented  the  21  companies  of  the 
American  Steamship  Traffic  Executives' 
Committee: 

We  believe  that  considerably  more  beef 
can-  be  exported  than  at  present;  we  also 
believe  that  the  American  steamship  Indus- 
try can  be  a  psirtner  (In  this  expansion). 

In  this  case,  the  emphasis  is  upon  beef 
and  beef  products  moving  to  Western 
Europe.  However,  if  this  approach 
proves  successful,  there  might  be  wider 
implications. 

A  glimpse  of  this  potential  Is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Western  Europe  alone 
contains  366  million  people — including 
176  million  in  the  increasingly  prosperous 
Common  Market.  By  1980,  this  total  is 
expected  to  grow  to  420  million.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in  these 
areas  is  just  about  one-half  the  U.S. 
figure. 

Of  com-se,  developing  this  market,  and 
supplying  it  with  American  beef,  will  not 
be  short  or  easy  work.  However,  the 
committee's  approach  to  the  task  was, 
I  believe,  aptly  reflected  by  Commentator 
Durward  Shields  in  the  March  issue 
of  Livestock  Market  Digest.    He  wrote : 

Now  would  be  the  time  to  do  these  things, 
while  Europe   has  a  meat  shortage.  •   •   • 
The  Government-industry  team  in  an  export 
program  of  such  vast  potential  requires  rec- 


ognition and  mutual  helpfulness  (as  to  the 
respective  roles  of  Government  and  indua 
try) . 

Our  committee  believes  that  the  work 
will  be  made  shorter  and  easier,  and  that 
the  job  can  be  done,  with  all  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry and  Government  working  together 
in  this  way. 

A  beginning  of  the  breakthrough  has 
it  would  seem,  been  made.  The  commit- 
tee commends  all  of  those  whose  coopera- 
tion and  hard  work  have  brought  us  to 
this  point.  We  hope  that  American 
teamwork  will  consolidate  and  advance 
this  breakthrough,  and  can  translate  it 
into  a  substantial  expansion  of  beef 
exports  in  the  months  ahead. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8:25  PM 
TONIGHT  AND  THEN  ADJOURN- 
MENT UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon,  it  stand  in  recess  imtil  8:25  p.m. 
this  evening. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  that  time,  the 
Senate  will  meet,  and,  in  a  body,  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  the  President  will  ad- 
dress a  joint  session  of  Congress  concern- 
ing the  need  for  voting  legislation.  I 
understand  that  those  in  authority 
would  like  to  have  us  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  House  of  the  Representatives 
by  8:40  p.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  President's  statement 
to  the  joint  session  of  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  being  submitted  to  the  Senate 
today  deserves  careful  attention. 

I  submit  a  summary  of  some  of  its  rec- 
ommendations so  that  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  can  be  aware  of  its  contents  and 
the  desirability  of  giving  serious  consid- 
eration to  its  conclusions. 

Senators  Frank  Carlson,  Winston  L. 
Prouty,  Gordon  Allott,  Jack  Miller, 
and  James  B.  Pearson  join  me  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  responsible  for  Its 
minority  rep>ort. 

Challenging  the  trend  toward  public 
welfare  treatment  of  senior  citizens,  the 
minority  report  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  proposes  an  11- 
point  approach  to  needs  of  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  in- 
come for  older  persons  as  the  basis  for 
independence  and  dignity,  the  minority 
views  recommend  that  appropriate  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  Congress  give 
productive  consideration  to  proposals 
which  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to — 

First.  Increase  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  benefits,  especially  minimums. 
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Second.  Extend  OASJ  benefits  to  per- 
sons past  72  who  are  not  now  covered. 

Third.  Eliminate  or  liberalize  the  re- 
striction on  how  much  a  social  security 
beneficiary  may  earn  without  penalty. 

Fourth.  Assure  adequacy  of  old-age  as- 
sistance programs. 

Fifth.  Increase  social  security's  flexi- 
bility by  providing  for  actuarially  sound 
increases  in  monthly  benefits  to  persons 
choosing  deferment  of  pai'ticipation  until 
an  age  subsequent  to  65. 

It  also  urges  that  rapidly  growing  pri- 
vate pension  plans  be  given  every  en- 
couragement. 

The  minority  statement  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  protecting  those  on 
fixed  incomes  from  "the  erosion  of  pur- 
chasing power  which  accompanies  infla- 
tion created  by  excessive  spending  and 
manipulation  of  the  tax  structure." 

Recognizing  special  problems  encoun- 
tered by  a  number  of  older  people,  the 
minority  report  proposes: 

First.  Study  of  changes  in  elderly 
bousing  administration  to  assm-e  re- 
duced rents  envisioned  by  Congress 
when  it  authorized  low-interest  direct 
loans. 

Second.  Simplification  of  the  medical- 
assistance-for-the-aging  program. 

Third.  Careful  evaluation  of  addi- 
tional health  proposals  with  emphasis 
on  "values  in  State  administration,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  voluntary  efforts." 

Fourth.  Encouragement  of  States  to 
make  full  use  of  Federal  assistance 
available  for  them  to  help  older  people. 

Fifth.  Immediate  steps  to  help  finance 
adequately  the  costs  of  "sheltered  care" 
for  those  whose  infirmities  require  such 
service. 

The  minority  statement  gives  particu- 
lar attention  to  dangers  in  Goverimient- 
operated  programs.  It  cites  specific 
instances  in  housing  and  medical  assist- 
ance programs  of  disregard  of  congres- 
sional intent  by  staff  of  the  Federal 
executive  branch  charged  with  imple- 
menting them. 

Assignment  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  responsibilities  for 
aging  activities  to  its  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner is  criticized. 

The  minority  statement  recommends, 
further,  that  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  undertake  study  of 
older  persons'  budgetary  requirements 
under  varying  living  situations  as  a  base 
for  public  policy  development. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FREDERICK 
BROWN  HARRIS,  SENATE  CHAP- 
LAIN 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
articles  are  written  about  Congress,  but 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  was  written 
by  Jack  Anderson  and  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  newspaper  magazine.  Parade, 
issue  of  March  14. 

The  article  is  about  our  honored  and 
revered  Chaplain,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris  and  his  wife,  Helen,  and  is  en- 
titled, "Man  of  God  on  Capitol  Hill." 

Dr.  Harris  is  more  than  a  Chaplain  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  he  is  a  true  friend,  a 
counselor,  and  is  beloved  by  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 


ticle appear  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man  op  God  on  CAPrroL  Hill 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  D.C. — Though  the  Bobby 
Baker  affair  has  left  a  blot  on  the  Senate, 
there  is  one  man  eager  to  testify  in  defense 
of  its  Members  and  morals.  For  two  decade.s, 
he  has  shared  their  daily  lives.  No  one  has 
a  deeper  insight  into  their  secret  lives. 

He  is  the  Reverend  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  the  gray,  craggy  Senate  Chaplain, 
who  is  worried  that  sensational  headlines 
have  given  the  public  the  wrong  impression 
of  the  Senate.  Interviewed  by  Parade,  he 
knitted  his  shaggy  brows  and  spoke  with  deep 
feeling:  "No  other  group  of  men  has  higher 
ethical  standards.  I  mingle  with  them.  I  ' 
hear  their  confidences.  They  don't  deserve 
most  of  the  attacks  made  on  them." 

Though  Dr.  Harris  doesn't  deny  that  there 
are  black  sheep  in  his  famous  flock,  he  de- 
clares defiantly  that  the  majority  give  more 
devoted  service,  work  longer  hours,  and  ad- 
here to  higher  standards  than  their  con- 
stituents. 

To  to  the  public,  the  Chaplain  is  a  digni- 
fied, dark-clad  figure  who  opens  the  Senate 
session  with  a  daily  noontime  prayer.  But 
to  the  100  members  of  his  unique  parish, 
Dr.  Harris  is  more  than  a  functionary.  Into 
his  tiny,  cluttered  ofllce,  the  Nation's  mighty 
come  to  discuss  their  ethical  and  spiritual 
problems. 

President  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson,  after  leaving 
the  Senate,  wrote  the  Chaplain:  "You  have 
provided  a  source  of  strength,  courage,  and 
comfort  to  me  for  more  years  than  I  care  to 
remember.  Remember  I  do,  however,  and 
the  memory  is  a  fond  one  that  shall  never 
die." 

Barry  Goldwater  recently  wrote  him:  "I 
think  by  far  the  most  satisfying  experience 
of  my  12  years  In  the  U.S.  Senate  was  the 
rare  opportunity  to  meet  and  know  you. 
You  were  not  only  brilliant  in  your  presen- 
tation of  prayer,  but  you  carry  out  the 
thoughts  in  the  way  you  live."  .  i 

CAMPAIGN  ISSUE 

The  Chaplain's  deep-set  eyes  flashed  fire  as 
these  treasured  letters  brought  to  mind  the 
bombshell  that  the  Very  Reverend  Francis 
Sayre,  dean  of  Washington  Cathedral,  let  fly 
from  the  pulpit  during  the  recent  presi- 
dential campaign.  The  dean  declared  that 
the  voters  had  a  choice  between  stupidity  and 
immorality,  insinuating  that  President  John- 
son lacked  moral  fiber  and  that  Goldwater 
lacked  depth.    Dr.  Harris  was  incensed. 

Most  Senators  have  strong  spiritual  values, 
says  Dr.  Harris.  They  consult  him  about  the 
propriety  of  Senate  measures.  They  consider 
his  dally  prayers  as  much  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative process  as  the  passing  of  bills.  Soirie 
not  only  heed  his  prayers  but  read  them 
aloud  to  their  families. 

Pointing  at  random,  Dr.  Harris  scattered 
his  praise  over  the  Senators  whose  pictures 
cover  the  walls  of  his  cubicle.  "There,"  he 
said,  indicating  an  autographed  picture  of 
Alabama  Democrat  John  Sparkman,  "Is  a 
flne  and  fair  man."  In  quick  succession,  the 
Chaplain  also  called  Kansas  Republican 
Frank  Carlson  the  salt  of  the  earth,  spoke 
of  Virginia  Democrat  Willis  Robertson's 
strong  spiritual  underglrdlng,  described  Ohio 
Democrat  Prank  Lausche  and  Wyoming  Re- 
publican Mil  WARD  Simpson  as  men  of  strong 
convictions.  He  admired  Illinois  Democrat 
Paul  Douglas  and  New  Jersey  Republican 
Clifford  Case. 

The  Chaplain  even  had  a  good  word  for 
Bobby  Baker.  Though  Dr.  Harris  expects  to 
be  criticized  for  saying  so,  he  pleaded  that 
the  much  maligned  wheeler-dealer  Is  not  as 
bad  as  portrayed.    "I  wrote  Bobby  a  note  In 


the  midst  of  his  troubles  to  let  him  know 
I  had  not  lost  confidence  in  him." 

British-born  Dr.  Harris,  son  of  a  minister, 
married  Helen  Louise  Streeter,  daughter  of 
a  minister,  in  Brooklyn  50  years  ago.  To- 
gether, they  served  Methodist  congregations 
in  Long  Branch,  NJ.,  and  New  York  City. 
In  1924,  they  were  assigned  here  to  historic 
Foundry  Methodist  Church.  Dr.  Harris  was 
elected  Senate  Caplain  during  the  Roosevelt 
years,  has  served  continuously  In  the  post 
e'xcept  for  2  years  in  the  late  forties,  when 
the  late  Peter  Marshall  replaced  him. 

Great  moments  in  history  are  routine  for 
Dr.  Harris.  The  most  memorable  came  in 
late  November  1963  when  he  received  a  mid- 
day call  that  President  Kennedy  had  been 
shot.  The  Chaplain  was  asked  to  come  to 
the  Capitol  immediately.  "The  place  was  in 
an  uproar,"  Dr.  Harris  recalls.  "Senate  lead- 
ers Mike  Mansfield  and  Everett  Dirksen 
asked  me  to  offer  a  prayer.  I  called  upon  the 
Senators  to  rise  for  a  minute  of  silence,  partly 
because  of  the  gravity  of  the  tragedy  but 
partly  to  give  me  a  minute  more  time  to 
think  of  something  to  say." 

A  LORDLY  CEDAR 

He  selected  as  the  theme  a  few  lines  from 
friend  and  poet  Edwin  Markham:  "And  when 
he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down  as  when 
a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs,  goes  down 
with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills,  and  leaves 
a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky."-, 

Like  the  Senators  he  serves.  Dr.  Harris 
does  not  hesitate  to  speak  his  convictions. 
Sometimes  they  find  expression  even  In  his 
prayers.  Recently,  he  sounded  a  bold  warn- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  his  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent. Referring  to  the  Great  Society,  the 
Chaplain  wrote:  "A  fatal  fallacy  of  so  many 
rose-tinted  social  schemes  Is  to  regard  Gov- 
ernment as  a  sort  of  escalator  upon  which 
even  the  Indolent  may  be  carried  up  to  de- 
sired levels  whether  they  personally  exert 
themselves  or  not.  Far  loo  many  people  are 
perfectly  willing  just  to  recline  on  the  moving 
stairway  while  they,  themselves,  do  little  but 
enjoy  the  sensation  and  the  scenery." 

Dr.  Harris  Is  ready  with  wit  as  well  as  wis- 
dom. The  late  Vice  President  Alben  Barkley 
once  asked  the  Chaplain  for  a  story  and  was 
given  an  anecdote  about  a  young  minister 
preaching  his  first  funeral.  Flustered,  he  for- 
got to  Invite  friends  to  pass  the  coflSn  tar  a 
last  look,  but  remembered  at  the  end  of  the 
ceremony  and  blurted:  "The  congregation 
can  now  pass  around  the  bier."  Barkley  loved 
that  one  and  told  it  often. 

Humor  is  only  one  of  the  ways  the  law- 
makers reveal  themselves  to  their  Chaplain. 
Few  are  better  equipped  to  judge  their  moral 
integrity.  No  one  has  been  more  eloquent 
in  their  defense. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Every  week  Dr.  Har- 
ris writes  an  article,  under  the  byline 
"Spires  of  the  Spirit,"  which  appears  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  and  other 
newspapers.  Last  Sunday  his  article  was 
entitled  "Tomorrow  Will  Be  Too  Late." 
It  stressed  the  devoted  and  dedicated 
service  of  the  late  Peter  Howard,  who  was 
truly  a  world  leader  in  the  moral  re- 
armament movement. 

Dr.  Howard's  untimely  death  recently 
in  Lima,  Peru,  was  mourned  by  millions 
of  citizens  in  every  country  on  the  globe. 
He  was  truly  a  great  religious  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tomorrow  Will  Be  Too  Late 
(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 

Last  fall,  with  a  message  that  burned  like 
fire  In  his  bones  as  a  flaming  met«or,  Peter 
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Howard,  world  leader  of  the  moral  rearma- 
ment movement,  swept  across  America's 
spiritual  skies.  Prom  mid-November  to  mid- 
December  he  spolte  at  17  universities  and 
colleges,  pouring  out  his  message  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Long  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  itinerary  53  other  colleges 
were  clamoring  for  him  to  come  to  their 
campuses.  There  came  also  the  urgent  call 
from  yeasty  South  America,  "Come  over  and 
help  us."  The  decision  was  to  go  south.  In 
that  crucial  valley  of  decision  during  the.se 
first  months  of  1965  he  has  been  holding  high 
the  blazing  torch.  Now  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable news  has  stunned  millions  that  Peter 
Howard's  lips  are  forever  silent.  Death  has 
claimed  him.  Under  all  skies  there  is  lamen- 
tation and  a  sense  of  unutterable  loss  be- 
cause of  the  sudden  passing  of  this  dynamic 
prophet  who  was  captured  by  a  cause,  who 
was  the  herald  of  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

This  English-born  ambassador  of  the  in- 
ner life  and  of  the  changed  Individual  was 
truly  a  citizen  of  the  world.  As  his  still  body 
lay  in  state  in  the  city  hall  of  Lima,  Peru,  the 
window-filtered  sunshine  flooded  the  black 
mahogany  casket  surrounded  by  banks  of 
floral  tributes.  For  13  grief-packed  hours. 
awed  crowds  passed  by.  To  their  country 
and  to  the  outside  world  a  stirring  message 
was  broadcast  from  a  group  of  students  from 
the  university  and  the  high  school.  In  that 
poignant  hour  this  was  the  message  of  these 
yoiuig  people:  "The  world  has  lost  a  great 
man.  His  message  reached  the  depths  of 
humanity.  His  light  will  not  go  out.  It  will 
still  shine  in  his  plays,  his  writings,  and  In 
the  innumerable  lives  he  changed." 

On  all  the  continents  Peter  Howard,  with 
his  burning  zeal,  became  the  pattern  of  man- 
hood at  its  best.  He  fought  to  cure  corrup- 
tion, injustice,  bitterness,  and  oppression. 
He  died  in  the  battle  to  create  a  world  in 
which  no  one  suffers  hunger,  where  each  has 
a  decent  dwelling  place  and  the  opportunity 
for  an  adequate  education.  These  students 
of  Peru  declared  in  their  message  to  their 
own  country  and  to  the  outside  world:  "The 
whole  history  of  hvunanity  will  be  upturned 
because  we  of  the  yoiuig  generation  vow  to 
take  on  the  task  of  Peter  Howard  and  make  it 
our  own. '  We  feel,  because  of  the  steeples  of 
faith  that  this  dedicated  man  reared  in  all 
parts  of  tills  revolutionary  world,  that  this 
message  should  be  a  megaphone  to  broadcast 
some  of  his  exact  words.  In  this  spire,  he 
being  dead  yet  speaketh.  Hear  ye  him  in  his 
recorded  words  which  he  entitled  "Tomorrow 
Will  Be  Too  Late": 

"My  interest  is  a  revolution  involving  not 
Just  the  West  but  the  world  and  everybody 
in  it.  It  will  not  be  accompanied  by  moral 
platitudes  which  are  scattered  so  lavishly  at 
election  time.  It  will  not  be  accomplished 
by  atomic  force  which,  if  It  spreads  and  is 
unleashed,  must  destroy  civilization  as  we 
know  it  on  this  planet.  It  will  be  accom- 
plished by  an  explosion,  a  thunderstorm  of 
the  human  heart,  created  by  men  and  wom- 
en who  realize  that  the  modernization  of 
man  is  the  great  task  of  our  time. 

"You  cannot  change  society  by  beginning 
with  p.  superstructxire.  You  have  to  begin 
with  the  foundation.  The  foundation  of 
society  and  of  civilization  is  men. 

"Unless  we  face  the  fundamental  challenge 
of  our  times,  sinless  we  decide  once  and  for 
all  that  Almighty  God  and  His  absolute 
morality  are  to  reign  on  this  earth,  rather 
than  almighty  man  and  his  relative  amoral- 
ity,  our  children's  children  will  certainly  be 
Red  and  we  shall  experience  a  totalitarian 
tyranny  across  the  earth  that  will  make 
Hitler's  mass  butchery  look  like  a  picnic  In  a 
park. 

"There  Is  nobody  more  reactionary  than 
the  individual  who  wishes  to  see  the  world 
or  the  country  different  but  is  unwilling  to 
change  himself. 


"Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  the  ideo- 
logical battle.  I  mean  a  battle  to  win  men — 
win  them,  not  buy  them.  I  mean  a  battle 
which  depends  not  on  what  we  say,  but  what 
we  do.  how  we  live,  and  what  we  live  for. 
This  is  Ideology.  A  man  living  such  a  life 
breathes,  talits.  works,  fights  24  hours  a  day 
to  win  men  to  the  idea  which  motivates  him. 
Most  of  us  in  the  West  consider  that  this  Is 
standard  operating  procedure  for  a  Commu- 
nist; but  if  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  does  it  we 
often  cull  him  a  fanatic  or  an  extremist. 

"Without  the  success  of  this  revolution 
liberty  will  be  expunged  from  the  annals  of 
history,  perhaps  for  a  thousand  years.  In- 
deed, man  may  destroy  himself  because  his 
moral  and  spiritual  growth  failed  to  match 
the  giant  tools  of  destruction  which  his  In- 
tellectual and  mental  growth  have  created." 

And  now  the  great  heart  who  uttered  these 
words    is    gone.     Greatheart    Is    dead.     But 

"His  name 
Shall  kindle  many  a  heart  to  equal  flame. 
The  fire  he  kindled  shall  burn  on  and  on. 
Till  all  the  darkness  of  the  lands  be  gone 
And  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  be  won. 
And  one! 

A  soul  so  flery  sweet  can  never  die. 
But  lives  and  loves  and  works  through  all 
eternity." 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  "HEAD  TAX  ON  FOREIGN 

TRAVEL."  PLEASE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  justify  the 
pronouncements  of  administration  lead- 
ers saying  to  American  citizens  in  sub- 
stance "Stay  home  and  do  not  spend  any 
money  overseas"  at  a  time  when  the  same 
administration  is  proposing  to  continue 
sending  billions  of  dollars  overseas  for 
economic  and  military  aid  for  foreign 
countries.  Personally,  I  cannot  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  that  it  is  wrong  for  Amer- 
icans to  travel  abroad  and  opend  money 
they  have  saved  for  trips  overseas  for 
recreational  and  cultural  purposes. 

Americans  spend  on  foreign  travel 
more  than  $1  billion  a  year  more  than 
foreigners  spend  in  this  coimtry.  The 
Congress  appropriates  money  to  promote 
tourism  in  the  United  States.  Railroad 
and  bus  lines  cooperate  by  offering  spe- 
cial rates  for  foreign  visitors.  We  sim- 
plified visa  application  forms,  but  one 
of  the  forms  infuriated  foreigners.  It 
was  a  requirement  that  an  alien  state 
that  he  or  she  was  not  coming  to  our 
country  for  immoral  purposes.  This 
was  insulting.  Now  some  dimwit  in  the 
State  Depai-tment,  apparently  seeking 
to  close  the  gap  on  what  Americans 
spend  abroad  and  what  foreigners  spend 
here,  proposes  a  direct  tax  of  $100  a  trip 
on  Americans  leaving  our  country  for  a 
foreign  destination.  Whether  or  not 
Canada.  Mexico,  and  the  Bahamas  would 


be  excluded,  no  one  knows.  I  do  not  take 
this  too  seriously.  Of  all  shortsighted 
harebrained  schemes,  this  one  is  fantas- 
tically outrageous.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
trial  balloon.  If  so,  the  person  who  in- 
flated  it  should  deflate  that  brain  child 
or  brainless  cliild  without  delay.  We 
should  do  everything  we  may  properly  do 
to  encourage  foreigners  to  visit  us.  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  us  throughout  the 
world  were  we  to  restrict  travel  of  our 
citizens  at  a  time  when  we  are  sending 
Peace  Corps  representatives  the  world 
over,  and  when  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans are  saving  money  looking  forward 
to  vacations  in  foreign  lands.  Let  us  in- 
stead ask  railroad  and  bus  line  officials 
to  favor  American  vacationers  with  the 
same  low  rates  they  offer  foreigners. 


GREAT  SOCIETY  GOING  FOR 
BROKE? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Col- 
umnist Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  in  a  recent 
article  referred  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 30,  introduced  jointly  by  my  col- 
league, Senator  Curtis,  and  me,  as  a 
"snowball-in-hell  bill." 

Obviously,  Mr.  Jones  believes  our 
measure  to  restore  fiscal  integrity  to  our 
Government  has  less  cHknce  of  with- 
standing the  heat  of  the  congressional 
crucible  than  does  the  proverbial  snow- 
ball.   He  may  be  right. 

I  am  convinced  he  is  right  in  his  sug- 
gestion that  "all  the  talk  about  a  richer 
and  fuller  life  for  the  common  man"  in 
the  Great  Society  is  "meaningless  with- 
out a  high  degree  of  fiscal  honesty  and 
integrity." 

Mr.  Jones'  column  is  a  sobering  one. 
It  will  be  of  little  comfort  to  the  holders 
of  what  he  calls  the  "new  think"  which 
"has  it  that  the  national  debt  may  be 
ignored,  that  'controlled  inflation'  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  maximum  employment, 
and  that  as  long  as  the  gross  national 
product  in  terms  of  dollars  keeps  rising, 
everything  is  hunky-dory." 

Mr.  Jones'  column  is  a  challenging 
one.  We  are  dared  to  contemplate  the 
time  when  we  approach  what  he  terms 
the  "point  of  no  return": 

Things  begin  to  happen  fast.  Prices  rise 
faster  than  wages.  Investors  flee  from  bonds 
or  demand  fantastic  interest  rates.  Common 
stock  prices  go  into  orbit  and  people  rush 
to  buy  tangible  things  like  land  and  jewels. 
All  who  lent  money  in  good  faith  are  ruined. 

No  one  suggests,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  now  at  such  a  point  of  no  return. 
But  the  signs  are  ominous.  The  cost  of 
living  index,  a  reliable  barometer  of  in- 
flation, is  at  an  alltime  high.  More 
Americans  lost  their  homes  through  fore- 
closures last  year  than  at  any  time  since 
before  World  War  II.  Gold  continues  to 
move  abroad.  Again  last  year  our  ad- 
verse balance  of  international  payments 
exceeded  $3  billion. 

It  is  not,  I  repeat,  not  too  late.  We  in 
the  Congress  have  it  within  our  power 
at  least  to  curb  the  sharp  upward  trend 
in  Government  spending. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  do 
all  I  can  toward  this  goal. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriations  requests   of  the   agencies. 
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We  must  think  in  fiscal  terms  when  we 
consider  the  grandiose  schemes  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Else  we  run  the  ruinous  risk  so  graph- 
ically portrayed  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  column 
bv  Mr.  Jones  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  entitled  "Great  Society  Go- 
ing for  Broke?" 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
was  taken  with  the  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
column  and  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

I  commend  a  close  and  thoughtful 
reading  of  the  column  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Hruska 
has  brought  it  to  our  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Great  Society   Got:  it   for  Broke? 
(By   Jenkin   Lloyd   Jones) 

Can  a  nation  thut  bo4$ts  about  its  pros- 
perity tolerate  endless  deficits? 

Can  a  Great  Society  f  0  bust  and  remain 
great?  Can  it  continue  tO  deliver  more  edu- 
cation, more  social  services,  more  pensions, 
more  job  security  by  outj-shoveling  baloney 
dollars? 

Or  is  all  the  talk  abou  tl  a  richer  and  fuller 
life  for  the  common  man  meaningless  with- 
out a  high  degree  of  fiscal  honesty  and 
integrity?  I 

Last  month  Senators  E^oman  Hruska  and 
Carl  Curtis,  of  Nebraska,  introduced  a  snow- 
ball-in-hell bill.  It  callsl  tor  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  require  Congress  each 
year  to  collect  as  much  j  money  as  it  appro- 
priates, except  in  case  cf  war  or  other  dire 
emergency. 

In  addition,  the  Senators  want  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  collectior  *  over  expenditures 
so  that  it  may  be  applifed  to  the  national 
debt.  At  the  rate  of  ha)f  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  the  national  debt  could  be  paid  off  in 
some  540  years. 

This  bill  will  be  lucliy  if  it  even  gets  a 
laugh.  The  new-think  [has  it  that  the  na- 
tional debt  may  be  ignored,  that  "controlled 
inflation"  is  necessary  to  provide  maximum 
employment,  and  that  as  long  as  the  gross 
national  product  In  terms  of  dollars  keeps 
rising  everything  is  hunky-dory. 

There  is,  fortunately,  a  brave  minority  of 
Congressmen  who  doulbt  this.  Obviously, 
they  are  out  of  the  "main  stream,"  but  they 
stubbornly  wonder  if  th^  economic  laws  that 
have  busted  every  othejr  nation  that  -prac- 
ticed perpetual  deficit  financing  have  been 
repealed. 

In  a  Senate  debate  last  month  on  the  deep- 
ening crisis  over  the  American  balance  of 
payments,  caused  by  our  continued  insistence 
on  spending  more  abroad  than  we  earn 
abroad.  Senator  Peter  Dominick,  of  Colorado, 
called  attention  to  a  speech  by  Prof.  Karl 
Brandt,  economist  of  Stanford  University. 

Professor  Brandt  asserted  that  if  we  elim- 
inate the  last  of  the  gold  backing  for  the 
dollar,  which  has  been  seriously  proposed,  we 
will  buy  a  little  time,  but  unless  we  return 
to  a  balanced  budget,  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  will  be  inevitable;    He  said : 

"What  Is  needed  Is  a  laober,  deadly  earnest 
and  courageous  weighing  of  the  moral  Issues 
that  are  at  stake  when  inflation  moves  con- 
tinually and  persistently. 

"Inflation  is  one  of  the  serious  social  and 
political  diseases  of  tbe  htiman  economy. 
Its  causes  have  their  roots  In  human  nature. 
The  appetite  for  substantial  benefits  with- 
out a  share  In  the  costs  is  a  htmian  trait 
which  Is  being  exploited  by  politicians  every 
where." 


In  time  of  war,  man  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  borrowing  against  his  future  In  an  effort 
to  save  his  skin.  But  what  can  we  say  about 
a  nation  borrowing  against  its  future  at  a 
time  when  its  political  leaders  are  pointing 
with  pride  to  unexampled  prosperity? 

The  last  American  balanced  budget  oc- 
curred in  the  final  fiscal  year  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration — a  surplus  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  1960.  Since  then  the  annual  deficits 
have  run  $3.8  billion,  $6.3  billion,  $6.2  bil- 
lion and,  last  year,  $8.2  billion. 

Each  additional  billion  adds  to  the  debt 
service,  the  amount  ot  money  that  must  be 
allocated  to  the  interest  on  Government  ob- 
ligations before  a  penny  can  be  spent  for  the 
operation  of  the  Government,  national  de- 
fense, and  additional  social  services  and  pub- 
lic works. 

Down  this  line,  where  do  we  go?  Where 
has  every  other  country  gone  that  took  this 
road? 

An  ever-easier  money  supply,  created  by 
an  outpouring  of  public  funds  unrelated  to 
the  ingathering  of  taxes,  creates  a  boom 
cycle.  Powerful  pressure  by  business  and 
labor  Joins  the  overwhelming  inclination  of 
politicians  to  fuel  the  roaring  fiames.  The 
cry  arises  that  "deflation,"  meaning  debt  re- 
duction or  even  a  balanced  budget,  would 
create  unemployment  and  misery. 

At  the  point  of  no  return  things  begin 
to  happen  fast.  Prices  rise  faster  than 
wages.  Investors  flee  from  bonds  or  demand 
fantastic  interest  rates.  Common  stock 
prices  go  into  orbit  and  people  rush  to  buy 
tangible  things  like  land  and  Jewels.  All 
who  lent  money  in  good  faith  are  ruined. 

Citizens  holding  Government  securities  or 
life  insurance  policies,  and  those  who  de- 
pend on  fixed  pensions  and  annuities  find 
themselves  holding  nothing.  The  Govern- 
ment, unable  to  finance  itself  through  the 
sale  of  low-interest  obligations,  is  forced  to 
resort  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

There  goes  the  "Great  Society,"  "the  war 
on  poverty,"  "the  New  Frontiers."  All  that's 
left  is  the  last  chapter  of  borrow,  boom  and 
bust. 

No  promised  land  will  be  reached  by  brok- 
en promises.  No  security  is  to  be  achieved 
by  national  dishonesty.  No  man's  future  is 
safe  in  the  hands  of  a  political  philosophy 
that  is  willing  to  buy  today's  popularity  with 
tomorrow's  agony. 


What  we  are  all  seeking  in  this  area 
of  the  world  is  not  a  continuance  of  hate, 
blackmail,  and  bellicosity.  We  are  seek- 
ing peace.  It  is  symbolic  that  the  na- 
tion which  has  so  much  on  its  conscience 
with  respect  to  the  killing  of  6  million 
Jews  in  World  War  II  should  now  be 
seeking  diplomatic  ties  with  Israel,  a 
country  in  which  so  many  Jews  sought 
refuge. 

That  is  a  fine  thing  for  peace  in  the 
world.  We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that 
the  Arab  States  would  also  see  that  this 
is  a  fine  thing  for  world  peace.  But 
if  they  do  not,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  U.S.  Government  should  not  let  the 
German  Federal  Republic  Government 
know  that  they  will  have  our  moral 
backing  and  support  for  the  act  they  are 
performing.  That  support  should  also 
go  to  other  countries  who  help  to  seeic 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  instead  of  the 
continuance  of  the  dangerous  tinderbox 
situation.  In  the  Middle  East  we  face 
probably  the  most  dangerous  foreign 
crisis  immediately  after  that  of  Vietnam, 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  President  to 
express  to  the  German  Federal  Republic 
the  support  of  the  United  States  in  this 
very  serious  issue  which  affects  our  for- 
eign policy. 


THE  47TH  BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  47th  independence  day 
of  Byelorussia.  This  has  just  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distinguished.  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  Vasili  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church  in 
America,  with  the  gracious  permission 
of  our  Chaplain,  Dr.  Harris.  The  arch- 
bishop has  indeed  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  help  to  these  people  who  have  been 
held  in  tyranny  and  subjection  for  so 
many  decades. 


AMERICA  SHOULD  SUPPORT  THE 
GERMAN  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  empha- 
size that  we  should  give  support  to  the 
Government  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public which  is  now  engaged  in  making 
a  very  hard  decision  concerning  tem- 
poral relations  with  Israel,  under  threat 
of  blackmail  by  the  other  Arab  States, 
excluding  a  number  of  Arab  States  which 
are  led  by  President  Bourguiba  of  Tu- 
nisia. 


FIRST    MEETING    OP    REPUBLICAN 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  an 
event  unique  in  American  political  his- 
tory occurred  Wednesday  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  when  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  held  its  first  meeting.  It  was 
uiiique  because  the  organization  includes 
five  former  presidential  nominees  of  our 
party,  5  Governors  representing  the  Re- 
publican Governors  Association,  5  top  of- 
ficers of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  11  Senate  and  House 
Republican  leaders.  Even  more  note- 
worthy was  the  ability  of  this  group  to 
meet  and  produce  a  statement  on  party 
policy  that  has  already  gained  widespread 
attention  in  television,  radio,  and  the 
press,  and  marks  a  real  step  forward  for 
the  Republican  Party. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  . 
adopted  statement  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  the  list  of  coordi- 
nating committee  members  who  were  in 
attendance  for  the  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Declaration  for  the  Republican  Cooedinat- 

ING  Committee,  Washington,  D.C,  March 

10,  1966 

PURPOSE 

The  Republican  coordinating  committee 
was  created  (1)  to  broaden  the  advisory  base 
on  national  party  policy;  (2)  to  set  up  task 
forces  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  that  confront 
the  people  of  our  Nation;  and  (3)  to  stim- 
ulate commvmlcatlon  among  the  members  of 
the  party  and  others  In  developing  a  common 
approach  to  the  Nation's  problems. 
CIVIL  rights 

Recent  denials  to  Negro  citizens  of  their 
basic  constitutional  right  to  vote  have 
aroused  the  conscience  of  every  American.  In 
some  areas  these  rights  have  been  denied  by 
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force  and  fraud  and  we  are  outraged  that  In 
the  year  1965  these  conditions  should  exist. 

For  more  than  100  years  the  Republican 
Party  has  fought  to  protect  the  rights  of 
every  minority  group  and  we  virge  all  citizens 
to  Join  us  in  this  cause.  We  urgently  favor 
Federal  action  to  assure  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  their  constitutional  rights 
without  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

The  goal  of  the  Republican  Party  is  that 
by  the  1966  elections  every  American  citizen 
shall  be  assured  of  his  constitutional  right 
to  vote. 

FOREIGN   POLICY 

Republicans,  in  their  role  as  the  loyal  op- 
position, have  consistently  advocated,  and 
now  support,  the  administration's  announced 
policy  in  defending  free  South  Vietnam 
against  Commimist  aggression.  We  deplor§ 
the  disruptive  voices  of  appeasement  in  the 
Democratic  Party  which  undercut  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  conduct  of  foreign  afifairs.  at  a 
time  of  national  crisis. 

The  President  can  always  count  on  Re- 
publican support  where  the  adnUnistratlon's 
foreign  policy  is  firm  and  decisive  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  By  the  same  taken  we  owe 
a  duty  to  the  Nation  to  point  up  those  areas 
where  the  administration's  policy  has  failed 
and  to  offer  constructive  alternative  pro- 
posals. Our  task  force  on  foreign  policy 
shall  have  as  one  of  its  major  objectives 
the  examination  of  some  of  the  most  mas- 
sive failxires  in  foreign  policy  In  recent 
American  history — the  consolidation  of  the 
Communist  beachhead  in  Cuba,  the  ex- 
pansion of  Communist  influence  and  control 
in  Africa  and  the  Near  East,  the  deterioration 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

America's  voice  in  the  world,  once  strong 
and  clear,  now  with  rare  exceptions  is  mute, 
indecisive,  and  inconsistent.  It  will  be  the 
Republican  goal  to  fill  this  vacuum  of  inter- 
national leadership  not  merely  by  criticising 
what  we  believe  Is  wrong,  but  by  proposing 
those  policies  we  believe  are  right. 

TASK   FORCES 

The  Republican  coordinating  committee 
today  established  the  following  task  force 
assignments  and  requested  the  Republican 
National  chairman.  Dean  Burch.  and  his 
elected  successor  as  of  April  l.  Ray  Bliss,  to 
appoint  the  members  of  the  task  forces  after 
appropriate  consultation  with  the  members 
of  the  coordinating  committee: 

1.  On  human  rights  and  responsibilities. 

2.  On  the  conduct  of  foreign 'relations. 

3.  On  the  functions  of  the  Federal,  State- 
and  local  governments. 

4.  On  Job  opportunity. 

5.  On  Federal  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
Other  task  force  assignments  are  still  in 

the  discussion  stage  and  wiU  be  annovmced. 

The  committee  enthusiastically  endorses 
the  statement  delivered  by  President  Eisen- 
hower as  a  guideline  for  future  action.  He 
has  suggested  basic  problems  and  goals  on 
which  Republicans  are  agreed. 

Members  present: 

Leslie  C.  Arends,  House  minority  whip. 

Ray  C.  Bliss,  vice  chairman.  Republican 
National  Committee. 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  House  ranking  member 
of  Rules  Committee. 

Dean  Burch,  chairman.  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey,  former  presidential 
nominee  (1944-48). 

Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen,  Senate  minor- 
ity leader. 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  Hoiise  minority  leader. 

BouRKE  B.  HiCKENLooPEH,  Chairman.  Sen- 
ate  Republican    policy   committee. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Hutar.  assistant  chairman 
Republican  National  Committee  (substitut- 
ing for  vacant  vice  chairmanship  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee). 
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Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Senate  minority  whip. 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  chairman,  House  Repub- 
lican conference. 

John  A.  Love,  Governor  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Coins  P.  Moore,  vice  chairman,  Re- 
publican National  Committee. 

Thruston  B.  Morton,  chairman.  Republi- 
can senatorial  campaign  committee. 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  former  presidential 
nominee  (1960). 

John  J.  Rhodes,  chairman,  Hovise  Repub- 
lican policy  committee. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Governor  of  New 
York. 

George  W.  Romney.  Governor  of  Michigan. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  chairman.  Senate 
Republican  conference. 

William  W.  Scranton,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Bob  Wilson,  chairman.  Republican  con- 
gressional campaign  committee. 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow- 
er, fiom  his  winter  home  in  Palm  Desert, 
Calif.,  telephoned  his  fellow  members  of 
the  coordinating  committee  the  follow- 
ing message  which  was  received  with 
warm  applause  from  those  present: 

Good  morning  to  you,  my  friends  on  the 
newly  created  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee. I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you 
but  I  am  complimented  by  the  Invitation 
from  your  chairman  to  greet  you  briefly  by 
telephone. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Republican  leadership  and 
Dean  Burch  for  initiating  this  effort  to  widen 
participation  in  the  formulation  of  party 
policy  and  programs.  We  all  understand 
that  the  party's  current  record  Is  made  by 
our  Members  of  Congress  and  by  Republican 
officials  at  other  echelons,  but  I  think  It  Is 
a  healthy  and  progressive  step  to  bring  into 
the  consultative  process  those  who  have  been 
honored  with  the  party's  presidential  nomi- 
nation, those  who  represent  the  Republican 
Governors  Association,  and  those  who  serve 
as  the  principal  officers  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  Possibly  you  may  later 
decide  to  add  a  few  others. 

In  such  a  body  will  be  reflected  the  cour- 
age, the  dedication,  the  self-reliance  and  the 
initiative  of  the  millions  of  loyal  citizens  who 
make  up  the  United  States  of  America. 

Second.  I  applaud  the  proposal  to  set  up 
task  forces  on  great  public  questions  so  that 
our  party  can  benefit  from  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  those  who  are  especial- 
ly knowledgeable  in  the  complex  field  In 
which  modern  government  must  participate. 

Life  today  commands  our  attention  on 
many  fronts.  So  the  Republican  co- 
ordinating committee.  If  it  Is  to  do  its 
job.  must  address  Itself  to  those  problems 
which  are  the  proper  concern  of  govern- 
ment. 

Foremost  among  these  are  the  fields  of 
foreign  operation  and  national  defense.  Here 
our  Government  Is  In  fact  dealing  with  the 
world's  safety.  It  is  an  awesome  task  and 
one  In  which  a  minimum  of  partisanship 
should  be  Injected. 

Of  course,  we.  as  Republicans— and  In  a 
minority  position  in  government — have  no 
direct  part  in  policymaking  in  international 
relations.  But  that  does  not  excuse  us  from 
responsibility  for  representing  sound  views 
In  the  matter,  nor  should  it. 

I  know  the  coordinating  committee  In- 
tends, as  one  of  Its  first  moves,  to  estab- 
lish a  task  force  on  foreign  policy.  For  the 
time  is  certainly  ripe  for  a  maximum  of  con- 
structive thought  on  the  difficulties  we  en- 
counter in  the  world.  I  hope  that  the  finest 
minds  available  can  participate  in  this  effort. 

The  entire  complex  of  American  objectives, 
of  strategy,  and  the  continued  enlistment  of 
free  nations  In  the  cause  of  peace  needs  re- 


examination.   In  this  area  we  have  a  real 
opportunity  to  make  a  constructive,  stimu 
lating,  and  Influential  contribution  to  public 
knowledge  and  thinking. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  we  are  witnesslne 
a  great  Increase  in  Federal  assumption  of  the 
functions  of  State  and  local  governments 
Apparently  there  is  a  belief  In  Washington 
that  every  problem  affecting  our  society  re 
quires  Federal  funds  and  Federal  supervision 
to  attack  it  effectively. 

Local  problems  of  every  description- 
training  police,  kindergarten  attendance 
sewage  disposal.  Junked  automobiles,  zoning' 
and  even  payment  of  apartment  rents,  to 
name  a  mere  fraction  of  such  problems-lare 
to  come  under  the  watchful  Federal  eye 
Each  item  of  course  will  require  Federal 
funds  and  additional  Federal  bureaucrats 
Just  why  a  bureau  in  Washington  will  know 
better  how  to  solve  a  local  problem  than 
those  who  live  with  it  Is  not  explained.  In- 
deed.  Just  what  is  going  to  happen  to  our 
traditional  Federal.  State,  and  local  rela- 
tlonshlp  is  not  even  discussed. 

But  the  Democratic  Party  has  apparently 
adopted  the  doctrine  that  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government — and  Its  costs— are  un- 
limited and  without  boundaries.  If  such 
theories  are  to  prevail,  then  the  entire  con- 
cept of  a  limited  Federal  establishment— act- 
ing only  where  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment  cannot — is  about  to  vanish.  With 
such  a  result  will  go  the  freedom,  the  initi- 
ative, and  Ingenuity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  very  qualities  that  our  Constitution 
seeks  to  preserve  and  strengthen. 

As  one  who  believes  that  the  citizen's  com- 
monsense,  personal  responsibility,  and  free- 
dom of  action  are  the  backbone  of  cm-  na- 
tional greatness,  I  think  the  whole  question 
needs  the  most  penetrating  review.  To  do 
this  another  task  force  is  unquestionably 
needed. 

Another  matter  of  the  utmost  Importance 
Is  that  of  avoiding  deterioration  in  the  value 
of  our  currency  and  of  maintaining  respect 
for  the  dollar  abroad.  Here  again  a  task 
force  of  competence  can  do  much  to  help  us 
fight  Inflation,  clarify  our  thinking,  and  help 
the  Nation. 

Clearly,  we  have  much  to  explore,  much  to 
do,  and  every  reason,  as  a  great  political 
party,  to  undertake  these  tasks  promptly 
and  energetically.  We  must  make  an  effec- 
tive beginning  now.  I  have  every  confidence 
we  will  do  so.  I  share  your  conviction  that 
our  party  must  have  an  ever-Increasing  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  our  country.  The 
importance  of  our  role  will  be  measured  by 
the  intensity  of  our  dedication  and  effort. 
Today  we  begin  anew  with  full  adherence  to 
our  principles  and  with  complete  devotion 
to  the  greatest  society  ever  established— the 
America   of    our    Founding    Fathers. 


NINETY-NINE  PERCENT  OP  AMERI- 
CANS WANT  THEIR  CHILDREN  TO 
GO  TO  COLLEGE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
with  hearings  beginning  tomorrow  on 
the  higher  education  bill,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  very  timely  article 
appearing  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  While  we  all  know  that  going  to 
college  is  very  important  to  Americans 
and  that  it  is  becoming  more  important 
every  year,  the  Harris  Survey  has  at- 
tempted to  measure  this  importance  in 
statistical  terms.  They  report  that  99 
percent  of  all  parents  with  children  18 
years  old  or  younger  want  to  see  them 
go  to  college.  Moreover,  82  percent  say 
it  is  "extremely  important"  for  their 
children  to  get  there. 
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These  are  facts  to  remember  as  we 
open  hearings  on  a  bill  to  provide  uni- 
versity extension,  continuing  education, 
college  library  assistance,  library  train- 
ing and  research,  student  assistance,  and 
support  for  developing  institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  15,  1965,  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "College  Training 
Held  Vital  Today,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

College  Training  Held  Vital  Today 
(By  Loula  Harris) 

If  the  dreams  of  most  American  families 
are  realized,  the  current  explosion  in  college 
enrollments  is  only  a  bubble  compared  to 
what  is  coming  In  the  future.  Today,  99 
percent  of  all  parents  with  children  18  years 
old  or  younger  want  to  see  them  go  to  col- 
lege.    What  Is   more,   82   percent  say 
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The  impact  such  dreams  may  have  on 
higher  educational  Institutions  becomes 
clear  in  one  statistic.  In  1963,  when  Amer- 
ican colleges  were  crowded  with  almost  4.5 
million  students,  only  40.4  percent  of  all 
youngsters  of  college  age  were  enrolled  In 
school. 

An  in-depth  survey  of  a  cross  section  of 
parents  of  precollege  children  reveals  that 
college  is  now  looked  on  in  the  same  way 
people  once  viewed  a  high  school  education. 
A  basic  part  of  the  new  American  creed  is 
that  a  young  person  will  not  be  able  to  find 
a  good  Job  without  a  college  degree. 

Tjrpical  of  the  views  people  now  express 
about  college  was  the  sweeping  statement 
of  the  wife  of  a  lawyer  in  Bloomlngton,  Ind. : 
"A  college  education  has  now  become  the 
very  foundation  for  life." 

But  three  out  of  four  people  are  even  more 
specific  about  the  economic  benefits  of  go- 
ing to  college.  A  mother  in  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa., 
said:  "My  kids  will  have  a  feeling  of  Job 
security  all  their  llve$  from  that  diploma. 
No  diploma  and  no  security;  it's  as  simple 
as  that."  A  civil  servant  in  Sudbury,  Mass., 
added,  "There  Just  won't  be  any  kind  of 
decent  Job  in  10  years  without  that  college 
degree.     There's  no  sense  denying  It." 

Such  answers  emerged  In  overwhelming 
volume  when  parents  were  asked  why  they 
feel  that  a  college  education  Is  Important 
for  their  children : 

Why  college  i»  important 

Total 
parents 
(percent) 
To  get  a  Job,  74  percent! 
Can't  get  any  kind  oifjob  without  lt-_    69 

Machines  replacing  unskilled  labor 5 

Noneconomic  benefits,  33  percent: 

Way  to  get  Eihead  socially 7 

Makes  for  better  society 5 

College  now  same  as  high  school  used 

to  be . 4 

To  develop  full  potential 3 

Broadening,  Improves  thinking 3 

I  suffered  for  not  going 1 

College  not  important,  2  percent: 

College  not  for  everyone 1 

Not  Eo  much  for  glitlB 1 

Not  sure.  1  percent.         j 

The  career  motivation  Is  fortified  by  the 
growing  realization  that  machines  are  elim- 
inating Jobs  once  filled  by  unskilled  labor. 
A  38-year-old  fiood  control  maintenance  man 
In  Brea,  Calif.,  put  It  this  way:  "There's 
getting  to  be  too  many  people  and  too 
many  machines  In  this  world  and  not  enough 
Jobs.  Only  good  Jobs  will  be  left.  College 
will  get  them  for  you." 


Accompanying  the  Job  advantages  are  pow- 
erful overtones  that  going  to  college  can 
be  a  vehicle  for  Improving  one's  social  stand- 
ing. Parents  who  are  college  graduates  par- 
ticularly point  out  these  social  benefits.  But 
only  a  minority  of  people  talk  about  the 
ways  In  which  a  college  education  can  stim- 
ulate and  develop  a  young  person's  Intellect. 

Parents,  of  course,  are  the  older  genera- 
tion, and  most  of  them  feel  that  they  have 
learned  the  value  of  an  education  the  hard 
way.  Fully  75  percent  say  they  wish  they 
had  gone  further  In  their  own  education. 
Easily  the  top  loss  people  feel  they  have 
suffered  from  not  having  a  better  education 
Is  economic  and  parents  are  bound  and  de- 
termined not  to  see  their  children  make  the 
same  mistakes. 

High  on  the  list  of  major  mistakes  Is  not 
having  gone  further  In  school  to  prepare  for  a 
better  Job : 

What  missed  most  in  education 

Total 

parents 

{percent) 

Chance    to    prepare    for    good    Job,    83 
percent : 

Never   got   trained    for    good   Job 54 

Wanted  to  be  professional 13 


Wanted  to  learn  skill 
Wanted  to  be  a  teacher 
Wanted  to  be  a  nurse.. 
Nonjob  benefits,  17  percent: 

Can't    understand    what    people    talk 

about 6 

Could  have  helj>ed  my  children  more 4 

More  basic  knowledge  and  culture 3 

How  to  express  myself 2 

Learn  self-confidence 2 


9 
5 
2 


UNTTED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  ASSO- 
CIATION SUPPORTS  COLD  WAR 
GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  hearings  on  the  cold  war  GI 
bill,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Ryan,  president  of  the 
New  Kensington  Commercial  School, 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  United  Business  Schools  Associa- 
tion, testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  cold  war  GIs  are  the  most  educa- 
tionally discriminated  against  of  all  the 
veterans  of  our  generation.  The  great- 
est educational  need  facing  all  Congress 
is  for  a  cold  war  GI  bill. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  of 
the  veterans  who  utilized  the  World  War 
II  GI  bill,  only  29  percent  used  it  for 
college  training,  and  only  51  percent  of 
those  who  used  the  Korean  GI  bill.  This 
statistic  reveals  the  importance  of  voca- 
tional, high  school,  and  training  other 
than  college  for  our  veteran  population. 

The  United  Business  Schools  Associa- 
tion represents  almost  500  Independent 
business  schools  and  colleges  in  this 
country  who  have  played  an  important 
and  major  part  in  the  complex  educa- 
tional programs  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
through  the  contributions  of  these 
schools  that  countless  thousands  have 
been  better  educated  and  have  become 
productive  citizens. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  which  Mr. 
Ryan's  testimony  places  on  this  part  of 
our  educational  needs,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMEirr    BY     HAEBT    E.     RTAN.     PRESIDENT, 

New  Kensington  Commercial  School, 
New  Kensington,  Pa.,  to  the  Sttbcom- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S. 
Senate,  Concurring  S.  9,  Cold  War  GI 
Bill  of  Rights 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  name  is  Harry  E.  Ryan.  I  am 
president  of  New  Kensington  Conunerclal 
School  of  New  Kensington.  Pa.,  which  Is  ac- 
credited as  a  2-year  school  of  business  by  the 
Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 
Schools. 

By  way  of  background,  I  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  United 
Business  Schools  Association  which  Is  the 
one  educational  association  in  which  nearly 
500  of  the  quality  independent  business 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Nation  hold  mem- 
bership. The  roots  of  UBSA  go  back  more 
than  50  years  to  1912.  However,  many  mem- 
ber institutions  have  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  100  years. 

For  nearly  20  years  I  have  been  associated 
with  business  education  Including  the  train- 
ing of  veterans  under  programs  subsequent 
to  World  War  ri  and  the  Korean  war.  I 
hold  memberships  in  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety of  Public  Accountants  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Accountants.  I  have 
also  served  two  terms  as  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Private  Business 
Schools. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today 
and  express  our  support  for  the  continua- 
tion of  a  program  of  veterans  education 
along  the  lines  of  the  successful  Korean  GI 
bill.  The  position  of  the  United  Business 
Schools  Association  is  the  result  of  associa- 
tion committee  analysis,  consideration  by 
otir  board  of  directors  and  discussion  at  past 
conventions.  This,  of  course,  refers  not  only 
to  S.  9  but  also  to  S.  5  of  the  88th  Congress; 
S.  349  of  the  87th  Congress  and  similar  meas- 
ures Introduced  in  the  86th  Congress. 

important  general  considerations 

In  the  development  of  the  position  of  the 
United  Business  Schools  Association  on  S.  9, 
we  believe  that  the  following  general  con- 
siderations are  entitled  to  great  weight  as' 
they  are  considered  by  your  committee : 

1.  Conditions  today  are  such  that  thou- 
sands of  young  men  are  required  by  the  com- 
pulsory draft  law  to  serve  on  active  duty  in 
the  Armed  Forces  for  a  specific  period  of 
time.  If  there  should  be  any  question  in  the 
mind  as  to  safety  and  lack  of  risk  in  the 
military  service  today,  we  need  only  to  men- 
tion Vietnam.  Berlin.  Congo.  Formosa.  Korea, 
Greenland,  and  numerous  satellite  areas  and 
other  hot  spots  in  the  world.  These  serve 
as  reminders  that  we  must  maintain  a  con- 
stant state  of  preparedness  and  must  con- 
tinue to  expose  our  servicemen  to  the  haz- 
ards of  potentially  explosive  military  Inci- 
dents. Following  this  active  duty,  these 
young  people  are  further  compelled  to  per- 
form additional  services  In  the  Active  Re- 
serve and  later,  the  Standby  Reserve.  Their 
total  obligation,  once  entered  upon  active 
duty,  generally  extends  for  6  yesirs. 

If  these  cold  war  conditions  were  not  pres- 
ent, the  majority  of  these  men  would  not  be 
entering  military  service  but  would  be  pur- 
suing their  own  individual  goals  in  civilian 
life.  At  the  present  time  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  offer  these  young  people 
any  help  in  coping  with  the  problems  cre- 
ated for  them  by  the  cold  war  and  their  com- 
pulsory military  service.  They  need  the  help 
of  this  legislation  to  catch  up  with  those 
contemporaries  who  were  not  asked  to  serve 
In  the  Armed  Forces. 
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2.  Educational  assistance  to  these  young 
people  is  only  fair  based  upon  the  student 
deferment  policy.  Many  students  were  de- 
ferred due  to  the  Government's  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  education  and  It  is 
inconsistent  to  deny  educational  benefits  to 
those  who  have  already  served.  If  educa- 
tion is  considered  important  enough  to  war- 
rant deferment,  by  the  same  token,  it  is  of 
comparable  importance  to  Justify  postservice 
educational  assistance. 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  student  deferment 
policy  placed  college  education  in  a  highly 
preferred  statvis.  Persons  who  wish  to'pur- 
sue  trade  or  other  postsecondary  education 
are  not  generally  eligible  for  studentVdefer- 
ment  under  selective  service  regulfklons. 
Students  attending  oiir  private  business 
schools  or  colleges  are  not  eligible  for  de- 
ferment, as  a  general  rule,  under  these  reg- 
ulations. Our  goals  as  a  nation  require 
that  ovir  young  people  obtain  as  much  ad- 
vance training  as  possible,  college  or  other- 
wise, and  therefore  educational  assistance  is 
desirable. 

3.  The  relatively  low  educational  attain- 
ment of  veterans  affected  by  this  bill  shows 
clearly  the  need  for  this  legislation.  A  Vet- 
erans' Administration  survey  dated  May  29. 
1959,  states: 

"At  the  time  of  their  separation  from  the 
Armed  Forces.  6  percent  had  not  completed 
elementary  school;  10  percent  had  completed 
elementary  school  but  h?d  had  no  further 
schooling:  29  percent  had  had  some  high 
school  education  but  had  not  graduated;  35 
percent  had  graduated  from  high  school  but 
had  had  no  college  training;  8  percent  had 
completed  1,  2,  or  3  years  of  colletie  work; 
and  12  percent  had  completed  4  or  more  years 
of  college." 

The  final  report  of  the  Bradley  commission 
concluded  that  the  interruption  of  education 
of  post-Korean  veterans  would  be  their  main 
handicap.     They  stated: 

"The  commission  recognized  that  the  main 
handicap  which  mny  be  incurred  by  the 
peacetime  ex-serviceman,  other  than  service- 
connected  disabilities  elsewhere  discussed  is 
the  effect  that  a  period  of  2  year's  mandatory 
service  at  an  early  age  may  have  upon 
education.  At  the  age  of  entrance  into  mili- 
tary service,  schooling  Is  the  occupation  of 
many,  and  military  service  will  delay  some 
young  men  from  advancing  their  formal 
education  and  will  perhaps  cause  some  to 
drop  their  plans  forever  because  marriage 
and  other  pursuits  may  Interfere  with  their 
return  to  school  or  college." 

4.  An  educational  assistance  bill  will  pro- 
vide America  with  professional,  technical  and 
vocational  skills  that  otherwise  might  be  ir- 
replacably  lost.  Our  present  critical  short- 
ages In  certain  essential  occupations  would 
be  even  more  catastrophic  except  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  previous  GI  bills. 

5.  We  have  already  recognized  GI  bills  In 
the  past;  namely,  in  the  World  War  n  GI  bill 
and  the  Korean  GI  bill,  and  the  reed  to  fur- 
nish our  servicemen  with  opportunities  to 
overcome  in  part  the  years  lost  from  civilian 
life  and  to  establish  themselves  in  produc- 

.tlve  and  useful  occupations.  In  a  pre^s  re- 
lease Issued  on  June  22,  1954,  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  World  War  n  bill,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  stated: 

"Through  the  GI  bill,  the  World  War  II 
veterf.ns  have  become  the  best  educated 
gioup  of  people  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

"Because  of  their  training  they  have  raised 
their  income  level  to  the  point  where  they 
now  are  paying  an  extra  billion  dollars  a  year 
In  Income  taxes  to  Uncle  Sam.  At  this  rate, 
GI  bill  trained  veterans  alone  will  pay  off 
the  entire  $15  billion  cost  of  the  GI  educa- 
tion and  training  program  within  the  next 
15  years." 

This  means  that  the  educational  assistance 
given  to  the  young  servicemen  will  be  self- 
liquidating.    The  Federal  Government  will 
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be  paid  back  the  cost  of  the  education 
tlirough  lncrea.sed  taxes  on  higher  earnings 
resulting  from  the  students'  education. 
Therefore,  ultimately  the  investment  the 
Government  makes  in  educational  assistance 
will  be  completely  repaid. 

6.  Actual  hostilities  in  Korea  ceased  on 
July  27.  1953.  The  Korean  conflict,  for  the 
purposes  of  educational  assistance,  was  of- 
ficially terminated  by  Presidential  declara- 
tion of  January  31,  1955.  Tl-ds  arbitrary 
date  cut  off  many  men  who  are  entitled  to 
these  educational  benefits  equally  with  those 
who  were  in  service  prior  to  January  31, 
1955.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  exclude  these 
men  from  educational  benefits  as  a  result 
of  this  arbitrary  cutoff  date. 

This  is  only  a  brief  summary  of  some  of 
the  major  considerations  which  we  feel  are 
important  to  your  committee.  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  other  considerations 
which  we  have  overlooked  but  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  a  need  for  this  legislation  now. 


WICHITA.  KANS.,  NEWSPAPER  EN- 
DORSES GUADALUPE  MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
few  things  please  a  Texan  more  than  to 
have  the  natural  beauty  of  his  State 
praised  by  residents  of  other  areas.  An 
area  of  beauty  in  Texas  that  is  currently 
drawing  much  praise  and  recognition  is 
the  Guadalupe  Mountain  Range  in  far 
western  Texas.  This  unique  area  has 
been  recommended  for  national  park 
status  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  President  Johnson,  and  the  merit  of 
this  proposal  is  becoming  widely  recog- 
nized. 

As  author  of  the  pending  bill,  S.  295. 
that  would  create  this  national  park.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  see  a  fine  description 
and  endorsement  of  the  plan  appearing 
in  the  press  of  Wichita,  Kans..  where  it 
is  suggested  that  many  Kansans  will 
enjoy  a  visit  to  this  magnificent  area 
when  the  park  is  established.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  titled 
"Park  Would  Add  to  Enjoyment  of  Visi- 
tors to  Carlsbad  Area."  by  Bob  Tonsing. 
Sr.,  travel  editor  of  the  Wichita.  Kans., 
Eagle  and  Beacon  Sunday  magazine, 
published  February  21,  1965,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon, 

Feb. 21.1965] 

Park  Would  Add  to  Enjoyment  of  Visftors 

TO  Carlsbad  Area 

(By  Bob  Tonsing,  Sr.) 

Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park,  usually 
rated  as  New  Mexico's  greatest  tourist  at- 
traction, for  many  years  has  been  a  magnet 
for  Kansas  honeymooners,  Boy  Scout  troops, 
chamber  of  commerce  good  will  groups, 
and  the  numerous  clan-labeled  tourists. 
Less  than  700  miles  from  Wichita  by  good 
highways.  It  can  be  visited  on  a  hurried 
weekend  auto  trip. 

Most  persons,  however,  prefer  a  more  lei- 
surely experience,  with  time  to  wander  off 
the  main  routes  into  scenic  localities.  Many 
families  now  use  camping  vehicles,  haul 
trailers,  or  carry  tents  and  sleeping  bags. 
These  find  that  a  major  drawback  of  the 
Carlsbad  region  is  lack  of  suitable  facilities 
in  the  desert  terrain. 

A  solution  seems  near.  About  25  miles 
from  the  caverns'  entrance,  as  a  plane 
flies — some  55  by  road — is  an  area  that  seems 


desolate,  yet  possesses  a  beauty  and  tran 
quillity  that  satisfies  the  needs  of  nerve' 
Jarred  city  dwellers.  The  southern  extrem' 
ity  of  the  Guadalupe  Range  juts  from  New 
Mexico  into  Texas.  It  comes  to  an  abnint 
end  in  El  Capitan,  an  8,200-feet-hlgh,  sheer- 
faced  mountain  .that  has  served  as  a  land' 
mark  for  travelers  since  the  days  of 
Coronado.  It  towers  above  Kansas  travel 
ing  on  U.S.  62-180  to  El  Paso. 

Just  north  of  El  Capitan  is  Guadalupe 
Peak,  rising  to  8,751  feet  above  sea  level- 
the  highest  point  In  Texas. 

This  part  of  the  seemingly  barren  range 
has  a  pine-covered,  rolling  highland  slashed 
by  deep  canyons.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  McKlttrick  Canyon,  with  an  area  of  some 
6,000  acres.  It  is  part  of  a  region  totaling 
71,790  acres  which  may  be  the  Nation's  next 
national  park. 

Nearly  all  of  it  now  belongs  to  J.  C.  Hunter, 
Jr.,  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  a  businessman  with  a 
lifelong  Interest  in  conservation.  He  oper- 
ates the  Guadalupe  Mountain  Ranch  on 
land  which  his  father  acquired.  The  son 
has  added  considerably  to  the  original 
holdings. 

Recently  this  writer  and  some  30  others 
from  over  the  Nation  visited  Hunter's  moun- 
tain home  on  a  State-sponsored  tour  of  west 
Texas.  He  told  the  group  that  he  has  had 
several  tempting  offers  from  developers 
wanting  to  subdivide  the  area  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  but  has  rejected  them.  He 
believes  that  regions  of  outstanding  natural 
beauty  should  be  saved  in  their  primitive 
state  for  enjoyment  of  the  American  people. 
It  belongs  to  them.  Hunter  said,  even  though 
he  holds  title  to  the  land. 

"How  can  anyone  consider  himself  owner 
of  this  magnificent  land,  when  these  moun- 
tains have  been  here  for  several  million 
years,  and  I'll  be  lucky  to  be  here  for  70?" 
To  carry  out  this  purpose.  Representative 
Joe  Pool,  of  Texas,  is  introducing  a  bill 
this  session  which  would  establish  the 
Guadalupe  National  Park.  He  submitted 
such  a  proposal  last  session,  but  It  did  not 
reach  the  floor  for  action.  Before  offering 
the  measure,  Representative  Pool  asked  for 
an  investigation  of  the  region  by  the  Interior 
Department  to  assess  Its  possibilities  as  a 
national  park. 

After  the  study's  completion.  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  Udall  urged  Congress  to  pass 
the  bill  with  these  comments: 

"The  area  set  aside  for  the  park  contains  a 
combination  of  scenic  and  scientific  attri- 
butes that  qualify  It  as  an  outstanding  addi- 
tion to  the  national  park  system.  It  con- 
tains the  most  diversified  and  beautiful 
scenery  in  Texas,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscape  In  the  entire  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  Its  Permian  marine 
limestone  mountains  contain  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  significant  fossil  reefs  in  the 
world." 

His  final  phrase  refers  to  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  exposure  of  the  famous  Capitan 
barrier  reef,  formed  in  the  millions  of  years 
when  central  North  America  was  a  shallow 
sea.  The  same  geological  period  resulted  In 
the  vast  Carlsbad  Caverns. 

The  travel  writers'  Jaunts  along  foot  trails 
of  McKittrick  Canyon  and  an  all-day  horse- 
back ride  up  narrow  paths  to  a  lush  basin 
atop  the  range  confirmed  Udall's  description 
of  the  area.  The  visitors  found  trees  vary- 
ing from  scrub  Juniper  to  towering  Douglas- 
fir,  ponderosa  and  limber  pine  aspen  and 
maple. 

Texas'  only  trout  stream  ripples  4  miles 
down  the  canyon,  then  disappears  under- 
ground. The  State's  lone  herd  of  wild  elk— 
now  numbering  more  than  200  head— and  a 
flock  of  wild  turkeys  are  a  part  of  the  ranch's 
carefully  protected  and  highly  varied  animal 
life. 

McKlttricks"  temperatures  in  summer 
range  well  below  those  of  the  nearby  desert, 
and  Its  situation  on  the  southeast  slope  pro- 
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tects  from  winter  wlndsj  Snowfall  Is  Infre- 
quent. 

Not  much  is  known  of  itihe  region's  history, 
but  some  studies  indlcatte  human  occupancy 
at  least  6,000  years  ago.  Mescalero  Apaches 
lived  in  the  area  when  white  men  first  ar- 
rived, and  Spanish  conqulstadores  referred 
to  it  In  their  writings.  The  Indians  were 
little  disturbed  until  1849,  when  the  U.S. 
Army  sent  in  an  exploring  party.  White 
men  and  Indians  both  used  El  Capitan  as  a 
signal  peak. 

The  famed  Butterfield  Overland  Stage 
route,  reaching  the  area  in  1858.  crossed 
the  range  at  McKlttrick  Canyon. 

Wallace  E.  Pratt  in  1959  gave  6,000  acres 
of  McKlttrick  Canyon  to  the  National  Park 
Service  and  suggested  that  it  obtain  title 
to  the  rest  if  the  public  ever  was  to  benefit 
from  Its  scenic  and  educational  values.  He 
suggested  a  mountain  highway — similar  to 
Skyline  Drive  in  Shenandioah  National  Park — 
that  he  said  "could  be  built  along  the  crest 
of  the  Guadalupes,  starting  at  the  present 
terminus  of  the  mountatn  highway  at  Carls- 
bad Caverns,  continuing  to  the  southwest  to 
the  ridges  above  McKittrick  on  Guadalupe 
Peak,  then  descending  4^000  feet  to  El  Paso 
Gap." 

Whether  or  not  this  djeam  can  come  true. 
Federal  and  State  agencies  are  cooperating 
in  a  study  of  scenic  hlighway  development 
to  provide  access  to  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources. 

Only  congressional  approval  of  Representa- 
tive Pool's  bill  Is  necessary  to  start  road 
work  that  will  open  Guadalupe's  unseen 
wonders  to  the  Nation's  travelers  and  supple- 
ment the  drawing  pover  of  neighboring 
Carlsbad  Caverns.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  new  national  parts  in  the  Guadalupe 
area  has  a  potential  of  900,000  visitors  a  year. 
And  Kansas  is  counted  on  to  supply  a  strong 
percentage  of  that  number. 


CONGRESSMAN  HENRY  B.  GON- 
ZALEZ CALLS  FOR  TIGHTER  CON- 
TROL ON  FOREIGN  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
no  matter  is  of  more  vital  concern  to  the 
economy  of  my  State  than  the  oil  import 
control  program.  No  matter  is  more  im- 
portant than  revising  the  present  oil  im- 
port control  program  to  allow  domestic 
oil  producers  a  reasonable  share  in  the 
growth  of  the  domestic  market.  The 
present  program  is  not  working ;  our  do- 
mestic industiT  is  still  declining.  In  a 
recent  4-year  period,  over  25,000  Texans 
lost  their  jobs  in  the  oil  industry,  be- 
cause Texas  producers  are  not  allowed  a 
fairer  share  of  the  domestic  market. 

It  does  not  make  sense,  in  a  period 
when  we  are  desperately  worried  about 
our  balance-of-payments  problem,  to 
continue  to  be  such  a  large  importer  of 
unneeded  foreign  oil.  If  an  administra- 
tive remedy  is  not  fortihcoming.  Congress 
must  take  action  to  further  protect  our 
national  security  and  domestic  economy 
by  reducing  the  foreign  oil  flood. 

In  hearings  before  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  last  week,  many 
persons  outlined  this  need  with  great 
vigor,  but  none  more  persuasively  than 
the  very  able  Congressman  from  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez,  of  San  Antonio.  Congress- 
man Gonzalez  can  always  be  found 
standing  up  for  the  public  interest  and 
the  needs  of  his  constituents,  and  his  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  more  positive  oil  im- 
port controls  is  convincing  indeed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
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statement  presented  by  Congressman 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  oil  import  hearings  on  March 
11,  1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Foreign  Oil  Imports  Should  Be  Frozen 
(By  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Member  of  Con- 
gress) 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today. 

Second.  In  view  of  the  crowded  schedule 
and  the  many  distinguished  persons  who  are 
due  to  testify  at  this  hearing,  I  would  like 
to  come  right  to  the  point.  As  an  American 
and  an  elected  oflQclal  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  I  feel  I  would  be  negligent  If  I  did  not 
voice  my  views  on  foreign  oil  imports  and 
their  effects  on  the  domestic  Industry,  par- 
ticularly in  my  home  State. 

In  1950,  oil  imports  constituted  13  percent 
of  total  U.S.  consumption.  Today,  imports 
supply  more  than  20  percent  of  consumption. 
Further,  and  even  more  indicative  of  the 
stagnant  domestic  Industry,  the  expansion  in 
domestic  demand  is  being  taken  up  each 
year  one-third  by  increased  Imports,  one- 
third  by  activity  In  the  southern  Louisiana 
offshore  and  onshore  area,  and  the  remaining 
one-third  Is  being  shared  Inequitably  by  the 
same  companies  that  do  the  importing  and 
the  rest  of  the  Industry.  A  stagnant  Industry 
is  an  unhealthy  Industry.  The  sjrmptoms  are 
reduced  activity,  reduced  profits,  reduced 
jobs.  These  are  the  symptoms  easily  seen  in 
the  national  and  the  Texas  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  "It  is  only 
natural  that  oil  should  figure  strongly  in  any 
consideration  of  national  security."  That  is 
•understating  the  case.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  the  total  energy  consumed  by  the  United 
States  is  produced  by  oil  and  gas.  We  are 
not  simply  an  incidental  user  of  oil  and  gas. 
We  are  an  habitual  user,  an  addict,  if  you 
will.  Cut  us  off  from  our  normal  supply 
and  we  would  go  into  national  withdrawal 
symptoms  that  would  quickly  produce  a 
national  crisis. 

Yet,  through  the  mandatory  oil  Import 
control  program  we  are  following  a  policy 
that  will  lead  us  one  day  to  be  totally  de- 
pendent on  foreign  Imports  for  our  oil  needs. 
For  the  vicious  cycle  of  Increased  Imports, 
reduced  domestic  activity,  increased  Imports, 
has  already  set  in.  This  cycle,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  encourage  It  through  the  Import 
quota  system,'  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
complete  decay  of  the  domestic  petroletim 
industry  and  to  our  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  oil. 

For  this  Nation  to  become  dependent  on 
foreign  oil  imports  for  Its  energy  needs 
would  be  as  safe  and  sane  a  policy  as  for  us 
to  depend  on  any  army  mercenaries  for  our 
defense  needs.  Oil  does  not  merely  figure 
strongly  in  any  consideration  of  national 
security.    It  figures  preeminently. 

I  have  spoken  with  a  number  of  persons 
representing  all  elements  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  as  well  as  persons  outside  of  the 
Industry  but  deeply  concerned  with  it.  Most 
of  then  will  admit,  privately  at  least,  that 
the  present  program  of  mandatory  Import 
quotas  should  not  continue.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  believe  any  person  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  the  program  can  fall  to  see  its 
shortcomings.  The  reason  Is  simple.  No 
program  based  on  an  unsound  and  unfair 
premise  can  succeed  or  continue  to  operate 
without  becoming  disruptive  in  an  area  as 
important  and  vital  as  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. The  present  program  is  both  unsound 
and  unfair.  Its  effect  has  been  to  enrich  a 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  In  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  Even  such  a  harsh  result 
might  be  tolerable  If  done  for  reasons  of  ef- 


ficiency, economy,  progress,  and  the  national 
welfare.  But  none  of  these  ends  are  being 
served  by  the  mandatory  import  quotas  and 
the  arbitrary  manner  by  w^hich  these  quotas 
are  allocated. 

The  cold  and  hard  facts  are  that  under 
the  mandatory  import  quota  program  oil  and 
gas  producing  activity  In  the  United  States 
has  steadily  declined  and  conditions  have 
deteriorated  for  the  domestic  Industry  as  a 
whole.  One  cannot  examine  the  statistical 
evidence  of  this  without  becoming  alarmed. 
According  to  figures  that  appeared  in  the 
December  1964  Issue  of  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Monthly,  using  1957-59  as  the  base 
period,  and  summarizing  the  trends  for  the 
year  1963,  a  decrease  in  activity  is  noted  In 
every  key  area: 

Percent 

Geophysical  activity  was  down 32.9 

Active  rotary  rigs  were  down 29.7 

Exploratory  wells  were  down 17.8 

Total  wells  were  down 16.5 

Crude  oil  found  was  down 25.0 

Total  oil  found  was  down 11.9 

Emplojnnent  was  down 12. 1 

Crude  oil  price  was  down 3.  7 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  in  a  speech  given 
to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  on  No- 
vember 11,  1964,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  John  M.  Kelly  said:  "It  Is  clear  to 
me  that  the  rate  of  exploratory  activity  must 
be  Increased  unless  this  Nation  Is  to  run 
grave  risks  from  the  standpoint  of  the  se- 
curity of  its  petroleum  supplies." 

It  serves  no  useful  or  constructive  purpose 
to  gloss  over  the  truth  about  the  oil  import 
program,  to  minimize  its  weaknesses  or  to 
exaggerate  its  strong  points.  It  would  be 
shortsighted,  for  example,  to  Ignore  the  part 
played  by  the  oil  trade  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. But  It  is  myopic  to  stress  this  role 
of  oil  imports  beyond  its  actual  significance, 
or  to  dismiss  the  danger  of  becoming  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  on  the  grounds  that 
most  of  It  originates  In  this  hemisphere. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  recent 
appraisal  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  the 
United  States  places  some  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  97  percent  of  U.S.  oil  Imports  origi- 
nate in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  find  this 
sort  of  explanation  or  palliation  to  the  fact 
that  Imports  have  soared  from  1.8  million 
barrels  per  day  In  1959  when  the  mandatory 
program  went  Into  effect  to  2.3  million  bar- 
rels per  day  In  1964.  totally  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  true  that  of  the  2.3  million  barrels 
per  day  Imported  In  1963,  1.32  million  bar- 
rels per  day  came  from  Venezuela  and  175,000 
barrels  per  day  came  from  bther  South 
American  sources,  and  that  only  300,000  bar- 
rels per  day  came  from  the  Middle  East.  But 
first  let  us  reverse  these  flgvires  momentarily. 
I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  If  these  figures 
and  percentages  were  reversed,  and  97  per- 
cent of  our  oil  imports  were  coming  from 
the  Middle  East,  there  would  be  immediate 
cause  for  alarm,  a  clear  and  present  danger, 
you  might  say.  that  in  light  of  recent  his- 
tory a  significant  portion  of  our  oil  supply 
could  be  cut  off  quickly,  without  notice,  and 
Indefinitely.  This,  of  course,  is  what  hap- 
pened to  Europe  during  the  1956  Suez  crisis 

In  other  words,  our  present  sense  of  secu- 
rity in  connection  with  our  foreign  imports 
stems  In  large  measure  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  Imports  are  coming  from 
Venezuela  and  other  South  American  coun- 
tries.    This   is  a  false   sense  of  security. 

Now,  no  one  in  Congress  Is  more  concerned 
and  interested  in  the  stability  of  the  coun- 
tries In  South  America,  their  progress  and 
prosperity,  and  our  relations  with  them,  than 
I  am.  I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  of  the  goal 
of  better  United  States-Latin  American  rela- 
tions. But  helping  a  nation  stabilize  its 
one-crop  economy,  or  an  economy  almost 
totally  dependent  on  the  export  of  one  com- 
modity, by  importing  its  product  Is  one 
thing.    Making  ourselves  dependent  on  the 
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Import  of  this  product  la  another.  To  view 
Venezuela  or  any  South  American  country 
as  our  private  gas  pump  on  the  Caribbean 
Is  wrong  and  ignores  political  reality. 

I  do  not  advocate  cutting  off  or  even  cut- 
ting back  our  oil  Imports  from  Venezuela. 
I  do  propose  to  look  at  the  facts  as  the  facts, 
however.  The  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  allow  the  trend  of  higher  and  higher  Im- 
ports to  continue. 

My  point  is  that  for  us  to  rely  on  foreign 
oil  imports  is  dangerous  to  our  national  se- 
curity, and  that  danger  exists  whether  the 
country  of  origin  Is  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere or  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

OIL    IMPORTS   AND    THEIR   IMPACT   ON    TEXAS 

Texas,  of  course,  is  the  leading  oil-produc- 
ing State.  The  stereotyped  Texas  oil  tycoon, 
wildcatting  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  Is 
practically  a  folk  hero  in  our  culture.  It 
may  be  comforting  and  pleasant  to  think  of 
the  Texas  oilman  as  some  sort  of  combina- 
tion Clark  Gable-Spencer  Tracy  and  to  im- 
pute his  virility  to  the  Texas  oil  Industry. 
The  truth  is  that  If  the  national  domestic  In- 
dustry is  wobbly  and  staggering,  and  It  Is, 
then  the  Texas  industry  is  already  bedridden. 

Since  the  mandatory  program  began.  Texas 
oil  producers  have  been  unable  to  share 
equitably  in  the  domestic  demand  increase. 
This  has  cost  them  449  million  barrels  In 
crude  production  and  a  monetary  loss  of 
$1.3  billion.  This  combined  with  the  de- 
cline In  Texas  crude  prices  has  caused  a  loss 
in  State  tax  revenues  of  $112.9  million. 

Texas  independents  are  producing  less 
crude  oil  today  than  in  1959.  At  the  same 
time  the  13  integrated  companies  operating 
in  the  State  have  increased  their  share  of  the 
State's  crude  output  both  in  terms  of  per- 
centage of  production  and  absolute  ntim- 
bers.  They  have  gone  from  48.8  percent  of 
the  State's  production  in  1959  to  54.3  percent 
in  1964.  From  474.2  millions  of  barrels  to 
538.4  millions  of  barrels.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod the  rest  of  the  Texas  Industry  has  gone 
from  497.8  million  barrels  to  453.5  million. 

This  is  a  sad  picture,  one  that  should  con- 
cern everyone  and  partlcvilarly  those  in  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
whitewashed.  The  Texas  picture  reflects  the 
national  picture.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
Independent  oil  producers  historically  have 
been  the  backbone  of  the  oil  and  gas  Indus- 
try. They  have  done  the  exploratory  work 
and  they  have  found  and  developed  most  of 
American  oil. 

The  decline  of  the  Texas  Industry  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  following  figures  compar- 
ing 1959  and  1963: 

Texas  well  completions  have  dropped  from 
19,386  to  16,298. 

Texas  wildcats  have  dropped  from  4,101  to 
3.623. 

Texas  oil  completions  have  dropped  from 
11,411  to  8,586. 

Texas  active  rotary  rigs  have  dropped  from 
784  to  474. 

Texas  oil  reserves  have  declined  by  approx- 
imately 300  million  barrels. 

Texas  employment  In  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dvistry  has  dropped  by  25,900. 

Twenty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  Texans 
formerly  working  In  the  petroleum  Industry 
have  had  to  go  elsewhere  for  employment. 
Earlier  I  quoted  figures  showing  a  decline 
nationwide  of  employment  In  the  petroleiim 
Indtjstry  of  12.1  percent. 

In  my  first  year  as  a  U.S.  Congressman,  I 
Joined  the  fight  to  end  the  bracero  program. 
The  similarities  between  the  mandatory  oil 
Import  quota  program  and  the  bracero  pro- 
gram are,  to  me.  striking.  The  bracero  pro- 
gram, which  Congress  finally  eliminated  last 
year,  was  both  unfair  and  harmful  to  our 
economy.  Specifically,  we  were  Importing 
foreign  manpower  through  a  semlfeudal  sys- 
tem.   The  effect  was  not  only  to  depress  the 


wage  market  In  the  United  States  but  also 
to  deprive  American  citizens  of  Jobs.  The 
program  was  being  supported  and  perpetu- 
ated by  a  relative  handful  of  powerful  im- 
porters who  were  causing  10.000  Americans 
to  remain  unemployed. 

The  foreign  oil  import  program  Is  as  un- 
j\istlfled,  unwarranted,  unhealthy,  and  un- 
happy as  was  the  foreign  worker  import  pro- 
gram, with  the  additional  factor  of  the  dan- 
ger to  national  security  that  the  present  pro- 
gram represents. 

HJJ.  2977:   THE  DEMOCRATIC  INDUSTRIES   ACT  OF 
1965 

I  introduced  H.R.  2977  on  January  18,  1965 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  alternative 
program  to  the  present  mandatory  oil  Im- 
port quotas.  Brlefiy.  the  bill  calls  for  a  freeze 
of  the  present  overall  import  level  until 
domestic  production  has  been  able  to  share 
in  some  of  the  domestic  market  growth  and 
for  a  bidding  system  to  allocate  futvire  im- 
ports. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  several  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  have  already  testified 
at  this  hearing  have  endorsed  a  freeze-bid- 
ding  plan  to  replace  the  present  program. 
It  is  also  pleasing  to  know  that  the  Texas 
Legislature  has  also  endorsed  such  a  plan. 
Copies  of  the  Texas  resolutions  endorsing 
this  plan  were  Introduced  In  the  record  of 
these  proceedings  by  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally  yesterday.  I  intend  to  make  a  series 
of  speeches  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  this  subject  in  the  near  future  and  to 
continue  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
my  proposals  contained  in  H.R.  2977. 

Actually,  the  changes  I  am  calling  for  can 
be  brought  about  with  an  Executive  order 
and  without  legislation.  The  Trade  Agree- 
ment Extension  Act  of  1958  contains  ample 
authority  for  the  adoption  by  Executive 
order  of  my  proposed  program.  In  fact,  the 
legislative  history  of  this  clause  shows  that 
Congress  Intended  to  empower  President 
Elsenhower  to  use  a  quota-bidding  procedure. 
So  there  is  nothing  new  about  quota  bidding 
except  that  it  has  not  been  Invoked.  By  the 
way.  revenues  that  would  go  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  as  the  proceeds  from 
the  bidding  would  approximate  $400  million 
each  year,  conservatively  estimated. 

The  freezing  of  overall  Import  levels  would 
represent  a  radical  departure  from  previous 
practices  In  the  sense  that  the  steady  growth 
of  oil  Imports  would  be  halted  for  the  first 
time  In  many  years.  But  this  Is  a  departure 
that  would  be  warranted  by  the  present  dan- 
gerous situation  and  the  growing  tendency 
to  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign oil. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  should  by 
Its  very  nature  be  the  champion  of  the  full 
and  proper  use  and  development  of  our  natu- 
ral resources  Including  gas  and  oil.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Department  will  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  halt  the  further  deterioration 
of  the  domestic  industry,  without  which  ova 
oil  and  gas  resources  cannot  be  fully  devel- 
oped, and  without  which  our  national  se- 
cvu-ity  is  endangered. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


INTERNATIONAL  DeMOLAY  WEEK 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  March  14  through  21,  1965,  has 
been  designated  as  International  De- 
Molay  Week.  During  this  period  of  time, 
members  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay  will 
engage  in  activities  designed  to  bring 
the  story  of  DeMolay  and  its  aims  and 
achievements  before  the  public. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
the  Order  of  DeMolay  and  especially  the 
DeMolays  of  Arkansas  upon  their  many 
worthwhile  activities.     This  organiza- 


tion helps  yoimg  men  to  become  better 
citizens,  while  at  the  same  time  engaging 
in  projects  which  are  useful  to  their  com- 
munity and  State. 

We  in  Arkansas  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Arkansas  placed  first  last  year  in 
the  International  DeMolay  Week  contest. 

Gov.  Orval  E.  Faubus  has  pro- 
claimed the  week  of  March  14-21,  1965, 
as  Arkansas  DeMolay  Week,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Governor's 
proclamation  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Proclamation  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greetings: 

Whereas  the  Arkansas  State  Ooimcll.  Or- 
der of  DeMolay  Is  observing  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  the  International  youth  move- 
ment, the  Order  of  DeMolay,  on  March  18, 
1965:  and 

Whereas  DeMolay  Is  a  character- building 
organization  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
helping  young  men  14  to  21  years  of  age  to 
become  better  sons,  better  citizens,  and  bet- 
ter leaders;  and 

Whereas  the  youth  group  is  well  known  for 
its  charitable  projects,  community  services 
and  healthy  social  activities  and  for  pro- 
vldlng  our  young  men  with  the  desire  for 
realizing  greater  goals  and  achievements; 
and 

Whereas  recognition  shovild  be  given  to 
the  many  contributions  made  by  DeMolay 
toward  this  guiding  Influence  in  the  mold- 
ing of  today's  young  men  for  a  better  world 
of  peace  and  brotherhood  tomorrow:  Now, 
therefore, 

I.  Orval  E.  Faubus.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
of  March  14-21,  1965,  as  Arkansas  DeMolay 
Week  In  honor  of  DeMolay's  meritorious 
service  toward  the  communities,  State,  and 
Nation  and  by  the  authority  vested  in  me, 
do  urge  all  citizens  of  Arkansas  to  pay 
tribute. 


March  15,  1965 
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Governor. 

THE    NAMESAKE     OF    THE     ORDER 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  651  years  ago  on  March  18  that 
Jacques  DeMolay,  the  last  grand  master 
of  the  medieval  Knights  Templar,  died 
as  a  martyr  to  truth  and  fidelity,  but 
today  the  ideals  for  which  he  gave  his 
life  are  being  perpetuated  by  young  men 
the  world  over  who  are  members  of  the 
Order  of  DeMolay. 

Nearly  9  million  youths  that  have  been 
Inducted  into  the  order  since  its  found- 
ing have  added  new  luster  and  meaning 
to  DeMolay's  name  by  dedicating  them- 
selves, as  he  did,  to  the  virtues  of  rever- 
ence, loyalty,  and  chivalry. 

Jacques  DeMolay  has  provided  a  his- 
toric heritage  for  the  youth  organiza- 
tion. In  the  14th  century  as  the  Knights 
Templar  grew  in  might,  prestige,  and 
wealth,  and  the  popularity  of  the  cru- 
sades declined,  the  order  incurred  the 
jealousy  and  enmity  of  Phillip  the  Fair, 
King  of  France. 

Phillip  ordered  the  arrest  of  DeMolay 
and  the  other  Templars  and  had  their 
properties  and  riches  confiscated.  Fail- 
ing through  torture  to  get  DeMolay  to 
reveal  the  identity  of  other  leaders  and 
the  location  of  supposedly  hidden  treas- 
ures, Phillip  had  him  burned  at  the  stake 


in  Paris  when  DeMolay  refused  to  de- 
nounce the  order. 

Proving  that  fate  sometimes  has  a 
hand  in  many  things,  some  605  years 
later,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  DeMolay,  nine  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  boys 
met  in  the  office  of  Frank  S.  Land,  urg- 
ing him  on  in  his  idea  oi  forming  a  new 
youth  group.  The  young  boys  liked  the 
idea  of  organizing  a  club  that  would  give 
them  the  inspiration  and  guidance  that 
no  other  organization  offered. 

As  they  discussed  their  desires  and 
needs,  it  was  mentioned  that  a  name 
must  be  selected.  Whereupon,  the  boys 
asked  Mr.  Land  to  recite  some  names 
that  would  be  in  keeping  with  their 
ideals. 

When  Mr.  Land  mentioned  DeMolay 
and  who  he  was,  the  name  was  like  magic 
to  the  boys.  They  like  the  sound  of  it 
and  what  it  stood  for,  and  they  immedi- 
ately clamored  for  its  adoption.  Mr. 
Land,  being  prudent  and  thoughtful, 
suggested  that  they  think  it  over  for  a 
few  days  along  with  all  the  other  names 
mentioned. 

A  few  days  later,  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  name  DeMolay  was  still  apparent  in 
each  boy,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  new 
youth  group  was  namec'.  the  Order  of 
DeMolay. 

Little  did  this  beginning  nucleus  know 
that  their  organization  would  soon 
spread  like  wildlife  throughout  the  world. 
It  now  numbers  nearly  3  million  active 
and  senior  DeMolays  and  more  than  2,- 
500  chapters  operate  in  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

This  week,  the  Order  of  DeMolay  is 
observing  its  46th  birthday,  and  we  can 
be  thankful  that  such  a  fine  youth  or- 
ganization is  teaching  the  young  men 
of  our  country  to  adopt  traits  of  char- 
acter in  their  formative  years  of  man- 
hood that  will  remain  with  them  and 
sustain  them  in  the  paths  of  right  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Many  of  the  organization's  senior  De- 
Molays are  found  high  In  the  ranks  of 
leadership,  serving  as  fellow  Senators, 
Congressmen,  Cabinet  members,  Gover- 
nors, generals,  and  business  leaders  in 
general. 

The  age  bracket  for  belonging  to  the 
Order  of  DpMoIay  is  14  to  21  years,  with 
those  passing  21  becoming  senior  De- 
Molays. The  order  is  open  to  any  boy 
who  meets  the  conditions  of  being  a  nor- 
mal, upright  young  citizen. 

Activities  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay 
range  in  scope  from  athletic  endeavors 
to  conducting  traffic  safety  campaigns, 
church  services,  and  performing  chari- 
table and  community  service  projects. 

At  the  altar  of  DeMolay,  members 
promise  among  other  things  to  be  better 
sons,  better  men,  better  citizens. 

It  is  with  humble  and  modest  pride 
that  DeMolay  members  can  point  to  the 
thousands  of  leaders  today  in  all  walks 
of  life  who  started  up  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess in  a  DeMolay  chapter  room. 

We.  the  Government  leaders  of  the 
United  States,  can  also  point  with  pride 
to  this  record  of  achievement  by  the  Or- 
der of  DeMolay.  and  we  say  "Happy 
birthday.  DeMolay" — may  you  continue 


to  mold  the  character  of  our  young  men 
to  an  even  greater  degree  in  the  future 
than  you  have  in  the  past. 


RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  RHODE  ISLAND  CON- 
GRATULATING SENATOR  PELL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
future  of  the  railroads  in  the  economy 
of  our  great  east  coast  is  of  paramount 
concern  to  this  thickly  populated  area 
where  so  much  of  our  industry,  finance, 
and  Government  is  concentrated. 

This  has  been  most  evident  in  the 
hearings  that  our  Commerce  Committee 
has  been  liolding  on  New  England  prob- 
lems of  transportation — hearings  of 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  chair- 
man. 

The  railroad  problems  are  both  im- 
mediate and  long  range.  There  is  little 
purpose  in  salvaging  the  present  with- 
out a  blueprint  of  restoring  the  railroad 
to  a  level  of  competitive  transportation 
service.  It  must  match  rival  transit  sys- 
tems in  speed,  comfort,  and  cost. 

Attention  has  been  focused  on  the  Bos- 
ton to  Washington  corridor  by  the  ideas 
and  urging  of  my  colleague.  Senator 
Pell. 

The  vision  of  Senator  Pell  has  been 
reinforced  by  diligent  research  and  sup- 
ported by  detailed  suggestions.  They 
have  been  important  enough  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  White  House. 

That  the  interest  is  not  superficial  is 
indicated  by  the  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  to  make  the  deeper  study  that 
Senator  Pell's  idea  warrants. 

You  may  be  certain  that  our  State 
government  in  Rhode  Island  is  apprecia- 
tive of  this  national  consideration 
achieved  by  Senator  Pell.  Indeed,  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  has 
passed  formal  resolutions  of  congratula- 
tion to  my  colleague. 

I  am  proud  to  add  my  own  plaudits  to 
Senator  Pell  and  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land General  Assembly  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLTTTION    of   THE    STATE    OF    RHODE    ISLAND 
AND  PROVroENCE  PLANTATIONS 

Resolution  extending  congratulations  to 
Senator  Pell  for  his  championship  of  high- 
speed rail  service  in  the  Boston  to  Wash- 
ington corridor,  and  to  President  Johnson 
for  including  In  his  budget  funds  to  re- 
search the  project 

Whereas  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  has  long 
been  interested  in  the  problem  of  surface 
transportation;  and 

Whereas  this  interest  has  been  Intensely 
focused  on  high-speed  rail  service  In  the 
Boston  to  Washington  corridor;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  recognized 
the  need  to  encourage  long-overdue  improve- 
ment in  surface  transportation,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  northeast  corridor  of  the  Na- 
tion, by  Including  in  his  budget  $20  million 
to  fund  research  and  demonstrations  of  high- 
speed rail  service,  in  this  area:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  extends  hearty  congratulations 
to  Senator  Pell  for  his  championship  of  high- 


speed rail  service  in  the  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton corridor;  and  to  President  Johnson  for 
including  in  his  budget  necessary  funds  to 
research  the  project;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  Senator  Pell  and  President  Johnson. 

Attest: 

August  P.  La  France, 

Secretary  of  State. 


OKLAHOMA  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION   PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
serious  situation  has  developed  in  the 
Wheat  Belt  of  this  country.  The  Great 
Plains  area  has  for  many  decades  been 
the  breadbasket  of  the  Nation,  pro- 
ducing more  wheat  and  milling  more 
flour  tiian  any  other  area. 

As  a  result  of  recent  wheat  rate  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  railroads,  without  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  flour  rates, 
many  of  the  flour  mills  located  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  are  faced  with  elim- 
ination or  relocation,  which  would  dis- 
rupt the  economy  of  the  areas  affected. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  has 
taken  cognizance  of  this  problem  and 
on  February  24  adopted  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  23.  The  resolution  sug- 
gests a  possible  solution  to  the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Concurrent  Resolution  Memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  Regard 
TO  Legislation  Pertaining  to  National 
Transportation  Problems 

Whereas  a  strong,  efficient  transportation 
system  is  essential  to  the  well-being  and  de- 
fense of  our  Nation;  and  the  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth  of  the  Nation  Is  threatened 
unless  satisfactory,  long-range  solutions  to 
problems  of  competition  and  rates  can  be 
found;  and 

Whereas  regulation  of  freight  rates  by  all 
carriers  engaged  in  commercial  transporta- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est; and  It  Is  a  matter  of  national  transpor- 
tation policy  that  all  shippers  should  be  pro- 
tected from  unfair  rate  discrimination,  place 
discrimination,  and  size  discrimination;  and 

Whereas  It  is  desirable  and  practical  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modity exemptions  and  provide  the  producer 
the  unrestricted  right  to  haul  his  own  prod- 
ucts to  market;  and 

Whereas  to  meet  nonregulated  competi- 
tion, regulated  carriers  have  disrupted  and 
deviated  from  the  historical  wheat-flour  rate 
parity  and  it  is  further  proposed  to  deregu- 
late rail  rates  on  agricultural  commodities — 
all  of  which  Is  unjustifiable  and  discrimina- 
tory In  Its  effects  on  Industry  in  Oklahoma 
and  the  entire  Great  Plains  area;  and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  and  attention  is 
directed  to  the  extreme  Importance  of  the 
wheat-flour  milling  Industry  to  the  Okla- 
homa economy  and  as  a  preferred  market 
for  Oklahoma  wheat  producers,  providing  a 
desirable  market  for  a  substantial  part  of 
the  wheat  grown  in  Oklahoma  each  year; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  evident  that  a  discrimina- 
tory differential  in  wheat  and  flour  rates 
threatens  the  Great  Plains  area  with  the  loss 
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and  relocation  of  the  flour  milling  indus- 
try and  associated  industries  as  well;  and 
such  changes  would  be  disruptive  of  a  sim- 
plified rate  structure  adapted  to  the  best 
interests  of  producers,  consumers,  railroads, 
and  millers;  and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma  has 
recognized  the  threat  to  industry  in  Okla- 
homa and  the  Gieal  Pl.ui\b  area  and  has 
Joined  with  the  Governors  of  the  other  10 
States  comprising  the  Great  Plains  to  pro- 
mote rate  parity  on  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts, prevent  the  effects  of  deregulation 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  industry  In 
the  wheat  growing  area  of  our  Nation,  and 
preserve  the  flour  milling  industry  in  Okla- 
homa: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  30th  Okla- 
horna  Leg;slature  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein) : 

•'3ECTION  1.  That  we  respectfully  submit 
that  the  effects  of  deregulation  of  commodity 
trafiac  and  the  chaos  which  would  result 
from  this  action  would  cause  a  serious  dis- 
location of  Industry  from  the  Great  Plains 
area  and  Irreparable  harm  to  the  economy 
of  our  Nation:  and  that  we  respectfully 
urge  and  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  fair 
and  equitable  regulation  of  all  modes  of 
commercial  transportation  and  provide  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  the 
greater  authority  needed  for  full  enforce- 
ment; and  that  such  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  primary  producer. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  directed  to  transmit  an  authenticated 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Governors  of  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Mis- 
souri. Kansas,  and  Texas,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  the  24th  day  of 
February,  1965. 

Boyd  Cowben, 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  2d  day  of  March  1965. 

J.  D.  McCartt. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Attest: 

Basil  R.  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur with  my  honored  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in  pointing  up 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  as  out- 
lined in  the  joint  resolution  which  he  has 
iust  presented  as  passed  by  the  Okla- 
homa Legislature. 

The  imbalance  in  the  ratio  between 
rates  charged  on  the  transportation  of 
wheat,  as  compared  to  flour,  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  continuing  operation  of  the 
millins?  industry  in  the  Midwest.  The 
milling  industry,  one  of  the  oldest  indus- 
tries in  the  Midwest,  is  in  jeopardy  due 
to  the  recent  freight  rate  reduction  on 
wheat  by  the  railroads,  without  a  com- 
parable reduction  in  rates  on  flour. 

This  imbalance  of  rates  is  causing 
many  of  the  mills  located  in  the  center 


of  tlie  Nation's  breadbasket  to  close 
down,  or  relocate  closer  to  the  market. 

The  loss  of  this  milling  industry 
thioatens  the  economy  of  the  entire 
Midwest. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  urge  the 
careful  study  of  this  situation  by  the 
milling  industry,  the  railroads,  the  regu- 
latory agency,  and  the  appropriate  Sen- 
ate conmiittee,  in  order  that  a  solution 
might  be  reached  which  would  best 
benefit  all  those  involved. 


PROPOSED  FOREIGN  AID 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  waited  until  the  time  used 
during  the  morning  hour  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  Senators  who  wished  to 
speak,  because  I  wished  to  speak  for  10 
minutes  in  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  a  major  bill.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
from  my  desk  today  in  regard  to  the  par- 
liamentary strategy  being  followed  by  the 
administration  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  in 
connection  with  the  handling  of  foreign 
aid  legislation  this  year. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  foreign  aid,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
parliamentary  situation  that  the  admin- 
istration sends  up  its  major  message  on 
foreign  aid,  but  it  does  not  contain  what 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  President — namely,  his 
recommendation  as  to  the  legislative 
form  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  his  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  President 
has  not  seen  fit  to  do  so,  because  it  goes 
along  with  the  resp)onsibilities  of  execu- 
tive leadership.  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
alternatives,  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  how  the  President  believes 
foreign  aid  should  be  handled  legisla- 
tively. Heretofore,  major  foreign  aid 
bills  have  been  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration, leaving  it  to  Congress  to 
exercise  its  right  of  check  in  modifying 
bills,  or  separating  them,  if  it  sees  fit. 

In  the  past,  we  have  always  had  the 
administration  bill.  This  year,  we  do  not 
have  an  official  administration  bill.  We 
have  an  interesting  set  of  hybrids,  which 
I  will  explain  in  a  moment. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright!  ,  announced  some  weeks 
ago  that  if  an  omnibus  bill  were  sent 
to  Congress,  he  would  not  handle  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  is  his 
privilege  and  right.  However,  the  han- 
dling of  foreign  aid  legislation  should 
not  be  determined  for  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  chaii-man  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  determine  in  what  for- 
mat it  should  be  handled. 


The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  introduced  what  is 
known  as  the  Fulbright  bill,  limited  en- 
tirely to  economic  aid.  separating  it  en- 
tirely from  military  aid.  '^The  adminis- 
tration is  responding  by  testifying  be- 
fore the  Foreirrn  Relations  Committee  on 
the  Fulbright  bill  only. 

There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  held  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  a  decision  as 
to  what  procedure  should  be  followed. 
That  is  within  the  right  and  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  chaii-man,  if  he  wishes  to 
follow  it.  This  morning,  I  said  to  him 
in  the  committee  that  I  thoroughly  dis- 
approved of  having  the  chairman  drop 
the  Fulbright  foreign  aid  bill  into  the 
legislative  hopper,  and  then  proceed  to 
schedule  hearings  on  it  without  at  least 
discussing  in  committee  what  the  pro- 
cedure should  be  in  respect  to  the  issue: 
Should  military  aid  in  foreign  aid  be 
separated  by  having  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  handle  the  economic 
aid  part,  and  having  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate  handle  the 
military  aid  part? 

This  raises  a  fundamental  question 
that  I  would  have  the  American  people 
keep  in  mind;  namely,  that  foreign  aid 
of  any  substance  in  any  country  deter- 
mines American  foreign  policy.  The 
SecretaiT  of  Defense  has,  in  effect,  be- 
come the  Secretaiy  of  State  in  too  many 
areas  of  the  world,  including  especially 
certain  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  be- 
lieves that  this  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
procedure.  This  is  a  matter  of  sub- 
stance, and  I  publicly  express  my  com- 
plete disapproval  of  the  way  President 
Johnson  has  handled  foreign  aid  pro- 
cedurally this  year.  I  ask  him  publicly 
from  my  desk  today:  "Mr.  President,  do 
you  wish  foreign  aid  in  an  omnibus  bill, 
or  do  you  wish  foreign  aid  in  a  series  of 
bills,  one  on  economic  aid  and  one  on 
military  aid?" 

I  believe  that  the  President  is  going  to 
discover  that  there  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  recognize  that 
this  question  does  not  raise  merely  a  pro- 
cedural issue  but  fundamental,  substan- 
tive issues. 

The  strategy  of  the  administration 
seems  to  be  that  it  knows  foreign  aid  is 
in  trouble,  it  knows  there  is  shocking 
waste  and  inefficiency  involving  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  administering  of  foreign  aid, 
and  It  knows  full  well  that  the  Comp- 
troller General — in  report  after  report 
of  a  confidential  nature  to  the  Con- 
gress— has  found  many  inefficiencies. 
The  weaknesses  in  foreign  aid  are  find- 
ings which  cannot  stand  public  analysis 
and  discussion. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  President:  "Why 
do  you  not  lift  the  top  secret  label  from 
the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  General?" 
Why  conceal  from  the  American  people 
the  facts  they  are  entitled  to  know  about 
the  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  dollars  in 
the  administration  of  foreign  aid? 

Why,  Mr,  President,  can  we  not  stop 
this  march  down  the  highway  toward  a 
government    of   ever-increasing   execu- 
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tive  power  which  is  naught  but  a  way  of 
saying  "government  by  concealment"? 
In  this  session  of  Congress,  an  inter- 
esting parliamentary  strategy  is  being 
followed  by  the  President  in  connection 
uith  foreign  aid.  The  executive  branch 
offers  to  make  its  drafting  services 
available  to  Congress.  Heretofore,  the 
drafting  service  has  been  rendered  to  the 
president  of  the  United  St.$,tes,  and  after 
his  experts  and  advLsers  In  the  various 
departments  of  Government  connected 
with  foreign  aid  had  reached  their  policy 
consensus,  the  President  then  sent  up 

a  bill.  .      ^     , 

What  we  are  seeing  this  year  is  a  buck- 
passing  performance.  In  times  of  great 
crisis  in  this  country.  We  should  stop 
brushing  responsibilities  imder  the  rug, 
we  should  stop  passing  the  buck  under 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine.  The 
American  people  have  a  Jlght  to  say  to 
President  Johnson:  "Wh^t  do  you  rec- 
ommend?" The  executive  branch 
should  stand  up  to  it  and;  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  the  President  will  rec- 
ommend— either  an  omnibus  bill  or  a 
series  of  separate  bills. 

Of  course,  as  a  part  of  the  strategy  to 
get  separate  bills,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
policymakers  downtown  believe  they 
will  get  more  if  they  administer  a 
series  of  "doses"  of  foredgn  aid,  rather 
than  to  present  a  total  bill,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  calling  it  an  omnibus 
bill  and  having  hearings  on  the  entire 
subject  matter. 

In  my  judgment,  from  the  standpoint 
of  foreign  policy.  President  Johnson  can- 
not justify  the  separation  of  economic 
aid  from  military  aid.    We  are  entitled 
to  look  at  the  totality  of  the  package  in 
a  single  record  made  in  years  gone  by. 
I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  in  subordi- 
nating the  Department  of  State  at  any 
time  to  the  Department  of  Defense.    Al- 
though it  is  said  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  the  power  to  veto  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Pentagon,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  in  practice  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  delegated  that 
authority  to  underlings  in  the  State  De- 
partment  concerned   with   foreign   aid. 
Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend 
to  sit  by  and  not  give  Congress  a  bill  on 
which  it  can  at  least  consider  both  mili- 
tary aid  and  economic  aid  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  asked  Mr.  Bell  in  committee 
if  they  intended  to  testify  in  cormection 
with  the  Fulbright  bill  in  regard  to  mili- 
tary aid.  ,     J ,    XV. 

Since  military  aid  is  not  involved  in  the 
Fulbright  bill,  they  said  they  did  not  In- 
tend to  testify  unless  they  were  requested 
by  the  committee  to  testify. 

Then  I  raised  a  procedural  point  in 
committee.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 


mittee. I  said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  disappointed  that  before  we 
got  started  with  these  hearings  you  did 
not  hold  a  meeting  on  procedure,  to  de- 
cide what  our  procedure  was  to  be  in 
the  handling  of  foreign  aid  legislation 
this  year." 

He  said  he  had  no  objection  to  that,  if 
I  wanted  to  ask  for  such  a  meeting. 

I  said,  "I  should  not  have  to  ask  for  it. 
I  do  ask  for  it." 

I  am  assured  that  such  a  meeting  will 
be  scheduled  later  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  the  administra- 
tion offered  to  Congress  the  drafting 
service  of  its  experts  downtown.  They 
sent  up,  not  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  be  introduced,  but  merely  sent 
up,  three  drafts,  one  an  omnibus  bill, 
one  an  economic  aid  bill,  and  a  bill 
limited  to  military  aid. 

We  have  here  an  interesting  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  Fulbright  bill, 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  proposed 
draft  of  the  experts  of  the  administra- 
tion on  economic  aid.  We  also  have  a 
modification  of  the  omnibus  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House. 

The  bills  constitute,  in  their  totality, 
an  interesting  procedure. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  published,  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks,  the  two  drafts  on  economic 
aid  and  on  military  aid,  prepared  by  the 
drafting  experts  of  the  administration, 
and  sent  to  Congress,  but  without  the 
recommendation  of  the  White  House, 
that  any  one  of  the  three  bills  be  intro- 

duccci 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.)  ,      _ 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  also  the 
Fulbright  bill  and  the  bill  that  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  and  has  become 
known  as  the  Morgan  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
introduce,  in  my  behalf,  the  third  bUl 
of  the  so-called  drafting  experts  of  the 
White  House.  It  is  their  omnibus  bill 
combining  all  regular  forms  of  aid  in  one 
bill  I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^^    ,  .„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1524)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Morse,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1965". 


S.    1524 


An  Act  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  aniended,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 


PART    I — ECONOMIC     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  101.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  designated  "Eco- 
nomic Assistance". 

Chapter  1— Policy 

Sec  102.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
the  statement  of  policy.  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Amend  the  tenth  paragraph  by  strik- 
ing out  "this  Act"   and  substituting  "this 

part".  ^    ^ 

(b)  Amend  the  thirteenth  paragraph  by 
Inserting  after  the  second  full  sentence  there- 
of the  following : 

"Congress  further  urges  that  the  United 
States  and  other  free  world  nations  place  an 
increasing  portion  of  their  assistance  pro- 
grams on  a  multilateral  basis  and  that  the 
United  States  continue  Its  efforts  to  Improve 
coordination  among  programs  of  assistance 
carried  out  on  a  bilateral  basis  by  free -world 
nations". 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
Sec.  103.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, which  relates  to  the  development  loan 
fund.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  201(c),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 610"  and  "section  614(a) "  and  substitut- 
ing "section  510"  and  "section  514(a)",  re- 
spcctivcly. 

( b )  Amend  section  202  ( a ) ,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  by  striking  out  "601,  and  602" 
and  substituting  "501,  and  502". 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  relating  to  the  \ise 
of  the  facilities  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  by  striking  out  "section 
619"  and  substituting  "section  519". 
Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment Grants 

Sec  104.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, which  relates  to  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  212,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  by  striking  out  "1965"  and 
"$2t5,000,000"  and  substituting  "1966"  and 
"$210, 000,000".  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitols  abroad,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  hereby  repealed  ef- 
fective July  1,  1966. 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out 
"1965,  $18,000,000"  and  substituting  "1966. 
$7,000,000". 

Title  in — Investment  Guaranties 
Sec.  105.  Title  HI  of  chapter  2  of  ^art  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, which  relates  to  Investment  guaranties.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Amend  the  Introductory  clause  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  President  may  issue  guaran- 
ties to  eligible  United  States  Investors—". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  "$2,500,- 
000.000"   and  substitute  "$5,000,000,000". 

(3)  Amend  paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  first  proviso,  strike  out  ",  and 
no  such  guaranty  In  the  case  of  a  loan  shall 
exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such 
guaranty  shall  exceed  $10,000,000". 

(B)  In  the  fourth  provlsp,  strike  out 
"1966"  and  substitute  "1967". 

(b)  Amend  section  221(c).  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "guaranty"  the  third  time  It  appears, 
the  words  "of  an  equity  investment". 
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(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  inserting  after  "(ex- 
clxisive  of  informational  media  guaranties)," 
the  words  "and  to  pay  the  costs  of  investigat- 
ing and  adjusting  (including  costs  of  arbi- 
tration) claims  inider  such  guaranties,". 

(d)  Amend  section  223,  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  la  subseoiiou  (a),  strike  out  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof  and  la  subsection  (b) .  strike 
out  the  ponod  :;t\d  .«!\ibstituto  ";  and". 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 
••[.c>  the  term  •eligible  United  States  in- 
vestors' means  United  States  citizens,  or  cor- 
porations, partnerships  or  other  associations 
created  under  the  laws  of  the  Untied  States 
or  any  State  or  territory  and  substantially 
beneflclally  owned  by  United  States  citizens, 
as  well  as  foreign  corporations,  partnerships 
or  other  associations  wholly-owned  by  one 
or  more  such  United  States  citizens,  corpora- 
tions, partnerships  or  other  associations: 
Provided,  That  the  eligibility  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  shares.  In  aggregate  less  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  sub- 
scribed share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be 
held  by  persons  other  than  tlie  United  States 
owners." 

(e)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  Ui  Latin  American  countries, 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin 
American  Countries — (a)  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  private 
home  ownership  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  stable  economies  In  Latin  America, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  development  in  the  American  Re- 
publics of  self-liquidating  pilot  housing 
projects,  the  development  of  institutions  en- 
gaged In  Alliance  for  Progress  programs,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  cooperatives,  free 
labor  unions,  savings  and  loen  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  Latin  America  engaged  directly 
or  Indirectly  in  the  financing  of  home 
mortgages,  the  construction  of  homes  for 
lower  income  persons  and  families,  the  in- 
creased mobilization  of  savings  and  the  im- 
provement of  housing  conditions  in  Latin 
America. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
guaranties,  en  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shall  determine,  to  eligible  United  States 
investors  as  defined  in  section  223  assuring 
against  loss  of  loan  investments  made  by 
such  investors  in — 

"(1)  pilot  or  demonstration  private  hous- 
ing projects  in  Latin  America  of  types  simi- 
lar to  those  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  suitable  for  conditions 
in  Latin  America; 

"(2)  credit  institutions  in  Latin  America 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  financ- 
ing of  home  mortgages,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  institutions; 

"(3)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America 
for  lower  income  families  and  persons,  which 
projects  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  maximum  unit  costs  established  by  the 
President  for  families  and  persons  whose 
Incomes  meet  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  President: 

"(4)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America 
which  will  promote  the  development  of  in- 
stitutions important  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  such  as  free  labor 
vmions  and  cooperatives:  or 

"(5)  housing  projects  In  Latin  America 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  mortgage  financing  for  which  is  made 
available  from  sources  within  Latin  America 
and  has  not  derived  from  sources  outside 
Latin  America,  which  projects  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  have  a  unit 
cost  of  not  more  than  96,500. 


"(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $350,000,000: 
Provided.  That  the  total  face  amount  of 
guaranties  Issued  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  no  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  section  for 
any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct 
for  which  the  Investor  Is  responsible:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  authority  shall  con- 
tinue until  June  30,  1967." 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
Sec.   106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of    the   Foreign    Assistance   Act   of    1961,   as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  251.  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (c).  strike  out  "section 
614(a)"  and  "section  610"  and  substitute 
"section  514(a)"  and  "section  510",  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d).  strike  out  "this 
Act"  and  substitute  "this  part". 

(3)  In  subsection  (f),  strike  out  "section 
601(b)(4)  of  this  Act"  and  substitute  "sec- 
tion 501(b)  (4)  of  this  part". 

(4)  In  subsection  (g),  strike  out  "this 
Act"  and  substitute  "this  part". 

(b)  Amend  section  252.  which  relates  to 
authorization,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  all 
after  the  words  "until  expended"  and  sub- 
stitute the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  any 
unappropriated  portion  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  in  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  during  the  above  period 
In  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  subsequent 
fiscal  year.  The  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section,  except  for  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 
and  1964  and  $85,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  begin- 
ning In  each  such  fiscal  year,  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  In  United  States  dollars." 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out  "601, 
and  602"  and  substitute  "501,  and  502". 

Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "1965"  and  "$134,272,400"  and  substitut- 
ing "1966"  and   "$155,455,000".   respectively. 

(b)  Strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  assistance.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1965"  and  "$405,000,000"  and 
substituting  "1966"  and  "$369,200,000".  re- 
spectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)   Amend  subsection  (a)   as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "1965"  and  "$150,000,000" 
and  substitute  "1966"  and  "$50,000,000". 
respectively. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  sentence: 

"In  addition,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in 
Vietnam  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  In 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  programs  authorized 
by  parts  I  and  II  of  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  the  provlalona  applicable  to  such  pro- 


grams if  he  determines  such  use  to  be  Im 
portant  to  the  national  Interest:  Provided 
That  the  President  shall  present  to  the  Com' 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  programs  to  be 
carried  out  from  funds  requested  by  the 
President  to  be  appropriated  under  authority 
of  this  sentence.  ' 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
"this  section"  and  substituting  "the  first 
sentence  of  subsection    (a)". 

Chapter  7 — General,  administrative  and  mis. 
cellaneous  provisions 
Sec.  110.  Part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  19G1,  as  amended,  is  redesignated  chap- 
ter  7  of  part  I,  "General,  Administrative  and 
Miscellaneous  Provisions". 

Title  I— General  Provisions 
Sec.  111.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  redeslR- 
nated  title  I  of  chapter  7  of  part  I  and  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Redesignate  section  601.  which  relates 
to  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate participation,  as  section  501  and  strike 
out  "this  Act"  wherever  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b)  and  (d)  and  the  first  and  last 
times  it  appears  in  subsection  (c)  and  sub- 
stitute "this  part". 

(b)  Redesignate  section  602.  which  relates 
to  small  business,  as  section  502  and  amend 
said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(B)  In  the  Introductory  clause,  strike  out 
".  defense  articles,"  and  "(Including  defense 
services) ". 

(C)  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  strike  out 
".  articles.". 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Redesignate  section  603.  which  relates 
to  shipping  on  United  States  vessels,  as  sec- 
tion 503  and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "and  defense  articles". 

(2)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(d)  Redesignate  section  604.  which  relates 
to  procurement,  as  section  504  and  amend 
said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  act"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  Amend  subsecUon  (d)  as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  Introductory  clause,  after  "as- 
sistance" Insert  "under  this  part". 

(B)  In  the  proviso,  strike  out  "hereunder" 
and  substitute  "under  this  part". 

(e)  Redesignate  section  605,  which  relates 
to  retention  and  use  of  Items,  as  section  506, 
and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  section  heading.  Insert  "and 
Refunds"  after  "Items". 

(2)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part''. 

(3)  Amend  subsection  (a)  a«  follows: 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  salke  out  "and 
defense  articles".  7 

(B)  In  the  second  and  thlyd  sentences, 
strike  out  "or  defense  articles'.'  wherever  It 
appears.  ' 

(4)  Add  the  following  new  siibsection  (c) : 
"(c)  Funds  realized  as  a  result  of  any  fail- 
ure of  a  transaction  financed  under  authority 
of  this  part  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  this  part,  or  to  applicable  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  United  States  G<>vernment,  or 
to  the  terms  of  any  agreement  or  contract 
entered  Into  under  authority  of  this  part, 
shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropriations, 
fund,  or  account  used  to  flnanqe  such  trans- 
action or  to  the  approprlatlonj  fund  or  ac- 
count currently  available  for  tlie  same  gen- 
eral purpose." 

(f)  Redesignate  sections  606  and  607, 
which  relate  respectively  to  patents  and  tech- 
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nlcal  information  and  the  fi^tnlshlng  of  serv- 
ices and  commodities,  as  sections  506  and  507. 
respectively,  and  amend  said  sections  by 
striking  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  appears 
and  substituting  "this  part". 

(g)  Redesignate  section  808,  which  relates 
to  advance  acquisition  of  property,  as  sec- 
tion 508.  and  amend  said  section  by  striking 
out  "section  607"  wherever  it  appears  and 
substituting  "section  507". 

(h)  Redesignate  section  609,  which  relates 
to  the  special  account,  as  section  509. 

(1)  Redesignate  section  810,  which  relates 
to  transfer  between  accountB.  as  section  610 
and  amend  subsection  (b)  of  said  section  as 
follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "510,  and 
tute  "514.  804(a)  and  902". 

(2)  Strike  out  "sections  636(g)(1)  and 
637"  and  substitute  "section  536  and  925 
(a)  (II  and  (2)". 

(J)  Redesignate  sections  611,  612  and  613, 
which  relate  respectively  to  completion  of 
plans  and  cost  estimates,  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  accounting,  valuation  and  re- 
porting "bf  foreign  currencies,  as  sections  511, 
512  and  513,  respectively,  and  in  redesignated 
section  512  redesignate  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (b). 
(k)  Redesignate  section  614,  which  relates 
to  special  authorities,  as  section  514  and 
amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  subsection  (»  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  the  first  and 
third  time  It  appears  an4  substitute  "this 
part".  j 

(B)  Strike  out  "and  the!  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance under  section  510  In  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  $250,000,000", 

(C)  Strike  out  the  last  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

"Not  more  than  $250,000,000  may  be  used 
under  authority  of  this  subsection  and  sec- 
tion 902(a)  of  this  Act  in  *ny  one  fiscal  year 
and  not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  subsection  and 
section  902(a)  may  be  allocated  to  any  one 
country  In  any  fiscal  year." 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  and  substitute 
"this  part".  I 

(B)  Strike  out  "amounts  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  of  the"  and  insert  after  "amounts" 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000  may  be  uped  under  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  and  section  902(c)  of 
this  Act." 

(1)  Redesignate  section  1 615.  which  relates 
to  contract  authority,  as  section  515  and 
amend  said  section  by  striking  out  "this  Act" 
and  substituting  "this  part". 

(m)  Redesignate  sections  616  and  617, 
which  relate  respectively  to  the  availability 
of  funds  and  termination  of  assistance,  as 
sections  516  and  517,  respectively,  and  amend 
said  sections  by  striking  out  "this  Act" 
wherever  It  appears  and  substituting  "this 

part". 

(n)  Redesignate  sectioas  618  and  619, 
which  relate  respyectlvely  to  the  use  of  settle- 
ment receipts  and  assistance  to  newly  Inde- 
pendent countries,  as  sections  518  and  519, 
respectively. 

(0)  Redesignate  section  620.  which  relates 
to  prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance 
to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countries,  as  sec- 
tion 520  and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears, except  in  subsection  (d),  and  substi- 
tute "this  part". 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  (1)  (the  Introductory 
clause),  after  "under  this"  Insert  "part". 

(3)  In  subsection  (h),  after  "foreign  aid" 
Insert  "under  this  part". 

,    (4)   In  subsection  (I),  after  "under  this" 
wherever  it  appears  Insert  "part". 

(5)  In  subsection  (m)|,  strike  out  "(1)" 
and  all  after  "1963", 


Title  II — Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  112.  Chapter  2  of  port  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is 
redesignated  title  n  of  chapter  7  of  part  I 
and  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Redesignate  section  621,  which  relates 
to  exercise  of  fimctions.  as  section  521  and 
amend  said  section  by  striking  out  "this  Act" 
whenever  it  appears  and  substituting  "this 
part". 

(b)  Redesignate  section  622.  which  relates 
to  coordination  with  foreign  policy,  as  section 
522  and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  "military 
assistance"  and  "economic"  and  substitute 
"economic  assistance"  and  "military",  re- 
spectively. 

(3)  Amend  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "a  military  assistance"  and 
substitute  "an  economic  assistance". 

(B)  After  "abroad"  insert  "with  programs 
of  military  assistance  and  sales". 

(c)  Section  623,  which  relates  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Redesignate  section  624.  which  relates 
to  statutory  olficers,  as  section  523  and  amend 
said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "para- 
graph (3)  of"  and  "of  the  officers  provided 
for  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  that  sub- 
section", and  substitute  for  the  latter  "of 
one  or  more  of  said  officers". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  repealed  and  subsec- 
tion (d)   is  redesignated  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Amend  redesignated  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

(A)  Strike  out  "Public  Law  86-735"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  substitute  "the  Latin 
American  Development  Act,  as  amended". 

(B)  Amend  paragraph  (7)  as  follows: 

(I)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  the  second  time 
It  appears  and  substitute  "this  part". 

(II)  In  the  first  full  sentence  following  the 
proviso,  strike  out  "section  614(a)  of  this 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  634(c) "  and 
substitute  "sections  514(a)  and  902(a)  of  this 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  sections  533(c)  and 
926(c)". 

(e)  Redesignate  section  625.  which  relates 
to  the  employment  of  personnel,  as  section 
524  and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  Redesignate  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f), 
(g),  (h),  (1)  and  (J)  as  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g). 
(h)  and  (I),  respectively. 

(3)  In  redesignated  subsection  (c)  (Intro- 
ductory clause),  strike  out  "outside  the 
United  States"  and  in  paragraph  (2)  strike 
out  all  after  "prescribe". 

(4)  In  redesignated  subsection  (d),  strike 
out  "(d)"  and  substitute  "(c)". 

(5)  In  redesignated  subsection  (e),  strike 
out  "agencies"  the  second  time  It  appears  and 
substitute  "agency",  and  strike  out  "part  I 
or  part  II  of". 

(f)  Redesignate  sections  626,  627  and  628. 
relating  respectively  to  experts,  consultants 
and  retired  officers,  detail  of  personnel  to  for- 
eign governments,  detail  of  personnel  to  In- 
ternational organizations,  as  sections  525, 
526,  and  527.  respectively,  and  amend  said 
sections  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  wherever 
It  appears  and  substituting  "this  part". 

(g)  Redesignate  section  629,  which  relates 
to  status  of  personnel  detailed,  as  section  528 
and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "section 
627  or  628"  and  substitute  "section  526 
or  527". 

(3)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "section 
627.  628.  631  or  624(d)"  and  substitute  "sec- 
tion 523(c).  526,  527  or  530". 


(h)  Redesignate  section  630,  which  relates 
to  terms  of  detail  or  assignment,  as  section 
529  and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  In  the  mtroductory  clause,  strike  out 
"section  627  or  628"  and  substitute  "secUon 
526  or  527". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2),  after  "travel  ex- 
penses," Insert  "benefits". 

(4)  In  paragraph  (4),  after  "travel  ex- 
penses," Insert  "benefits"  and  strike  out  "sec- 
tion 629"  and  substitute  "section  528". 

(1)  Redesignate  section  631,  which  relates 
to  missions  and  staffs  abroad,  as  section  530 
and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "section 
G25(d)"  and  substitute  "section  524(c)". 

(J)  Redesignate  section  632,  which  relates 
to  allocation  and  reimbursement  among 
agencies,  as  section  531  and  amend  said  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  In  subsection  (a) .  strike  out  ".  defense 
articles."  and  "(including  defense  services)". 

(3)  In  subsection  (b).  strike  out  "(In- 
cluding defense  services)"  and  "and  defense 
articles". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  is  repealed  and  subsec- 
tions (e).  (f),  and  (g)  are  redesignated  (d), 
(e).  and  (f).  respectively. 

(5)  In  redesignated  subsection  (d).  strike 
out  "defense  articles,"  and  "(Including  de- 
fense services),". 

(6)  In  redesignated  subsection  (f),  strike 
out  "section  637(a)"  and  substitute  "section 
536(a)". 

(k)  Redesignate  section  633,  which  relates 
to  waivers  of  certain  laws,  as  section  532  and 
amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  Is  repealed  and  sub- 
section (c)  redesignated  subsection  (b) . 

(1)  Redesignate  section  634.  which  relates 
to  reports  and  information,  as  section  533 
and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d).  strike  out  "section 
303.  610.  614(a)  or  614(b)"  and  substitute 
"section  303.  510,  514(a)  or  514(b)". 

(m)  Redesignate  section  635,  which  re- 
lates to  general  authorities,  as  section  534 
and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (h)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(h)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  en- 
tails commitments  for  the  expenditure  of 
fimds  available  under  titles  II  and  V  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I  and  available  imder  title 
VT  of  said  chapter,  to  the  extent  such  con- 
tract or  agreement  relates  to  funds  not 
required  to  be  made  available  on  a  dollar 
repayable  loan  basis,  may.  subject  to  any 
future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend  at  any 
time  for  not  more  than  five  years." 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (1) : 
"(1)   The  President,  when  he  finds  It  to 

be  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  Is 
authorized  to  sell  buildings  and  grounds  In 
foreign  countries  acquired  in  connection 
with  carrying  out  activities  under  this  part, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  may  be 
applied  toward  the  purchase  and  construc- 
tion, furnishing,  improvement,  and  preser- 
vation of  other  properties  or  held  for  such 
later  use :  Provided,  however.  That  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  all  such  transactions  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress  with  the  Budget  esti- 
mates of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I." 
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(n)  Redesignate  section  636,  which  relates 
to  provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  as  section 
535  and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  substitute   "this  part". 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  introductory  clause,  strike  out 
"(except  for  part  II)".  * 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2),  strike  out  "section 
626"  and  substitute  "section  525". 

(C)  In  paragraph  (5),  strike  out  "section 
631"  and  substitute  "section  530". 

(3)  In  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  strike  out 
"of  part  I"  wherever  it  appears. 

(4)  In  subsection  (e),  strike  out  "of  part 
I"  and  "section  625(d)(2)"  and  substitute 
for  the  latter  "section  524(c)(2)". 

(5)  Amend  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "section  637(a)"  and  sub- 
stitute "section  536(a) ". 

(B)  Strike  out  "Act  to  provide  for  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  Latin  America 
and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for 
other  purposes"  and  substitute  "Latin  Amer- 
ican Development  Act". 

(6)  Subsection  (g)  is  hereby  repealed  and 
subsection  (h)   redesignated  subsection  (g). 

(0)  Redesignate  section  637,  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  as  section  536 
and  amend  subsection  (a)  of  said  section  by 
striking"  out  "1965"  and  "$52,500,000"  and 
substituting  "1966"  and  "$55,240,000",  re- 
spectively. 

(p)  Redesignate  section  638,  which  relates 
to  peace  corps  assistance,  as  section  537  and 
amend  said  section  by  striking  out  all  be- 
ginning with  ";  or  famine". 

(q)   Add  the  following  new  section  538: 
"Sec.  538.  "Famine  and  Disaster  Relief. — 
No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to   prohibit   assistance   to  any   country  for 
famine  or  disaster  relief." 

Title  III — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  113.  Chapter  3  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions.  Is 
redesignated  title  in  of  chapter  7  of  part  I 
and  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Redesignate  section  641,  which  relates 
to  effective  date  and  identification  of  pro- 
grams, as  section  541. 

(b)  Redesignate  section  642,  which  relates 
to  statutes  repealed,  as  section  542  and 
amend  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  said  section  by 
striking  out  "143."  and  all  beginning  with 
":  Provided,". 

(c)  Redesignate  section  643,  which  relates 
to  savings  provisions,  as  section  543  and 
amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  Strike  out  "section  642(a)"  wherever 
It  appears  and  substitute  "section  542(a)". 

(d)  Redesignate  section  644,  which  relates 
to  definitions,  as  section  544  and  amend  said 
section  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  introductory  clause,  strike  out 
"this  Act"  and  substitute  "this  part". 

(2)  Subsections  (b),  (d),  (e),  (f).  (g),  (i) 
and  (m)  are  repealed  and  subsections  (c), 
(h),  (J),  (k)  and  (1)  are  redesignated  sub- 
sections (b).  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f).  respec- 
tively. 

(e)  Redesignate  section  645.  which  relates 
to  unexpended  balances,  as  section  545  and 
amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  and  substitute 
"this  part". 

(2)  Strike  out  "Public  Law  86-735"  and 
substitute  "the  Latin  American  Development 
Act". 

(f)  Redesignate  sections  646,  647  and  648, 
which  relate  resr>ectively  to  construction,  de- 
pendable fuel  supply  and  special  authoriza- 
tion for  use  of  foreign  currencies,  as  sections 
546.  547  and  548,  respectively,  amend  re- 
designated section  546  by  striking  out  "this 


Act"  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
"this  part";  and  amend  redesignated  section 
548  by  inserting  "part"  after  "under  this". 

part  II — military  assistance  and  sales 
Sec.  201.  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  designated  "Mili- 
tary Assistance  and  Sales"  and  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  of  said  part  and  substituting 
the  following: 

Chapter  1 — Objectives  and  definitions 

Sec.  600.  Objectives. — It  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  friendly  countries 
in  their  individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense efforts  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
acquire  defense  articles,  services,  and  train- 
ing. This  policy  is  based  upon  the  principles 
of  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  grants  of  defense 
articles  should  not  be  made  to  any  country 
having  sufficient  resources  to  enable  it  to 
maintain  and  equip  its  own  military  forces 
at  adequate  strength  without  undue  burden 
to  its  economy. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  are  endangered  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  and  their  allies 
continue  by  threat  of  military  action  by  use 
of  economic  pressure,  and  by  internal  subver- 
sion or  other  means,  to  attempt  to  bring  un- 
der their  domination  peoples  now  free  and 
independent,  and  continue  to  deny  the  rights 
of  freedom  and  self-government  to  peoples 
and  countries  once  free  but  now  subject  to 
such  domination. 

it  continues  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  so  that 
armed  force  shall  not  be  used  except  for  In- 
dividual and  collective  self-defense. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the 
importance  of  regional  organizations  of  free 
people  for  mutual  assistance,  such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization,  and  others,  and  ex- 
presses its  hope  that  such  organizations  may 
be  strengthened  and  broadened,  and  their 
programs  of  self-help  and  mutual  coopera- 
tion may  be  made  more  effective  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  independence  and  security  of 
free  peoples,  in  the  development  of  their 
economic  and  social  well-being,  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  basic  rights  and  liberties. 
The  Congress  welcomes,  in  particular,  steps 
which  have  been  taken  to  integrate  and 
coordinate  procurement,  research,  develop- 
ment, production,  and  logistics  support  of 
defense  articles  by  the  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an  Im- 
portant contribution  toward  peace  would  be 
made  by  the  establishment  of  earmarked 
military  units  under  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  peacekeeping  missions 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Similar  units 
in  other  areas  should  be  encouraged  where 
appropriate. 

In  enacting  this  part,  it  Is  therefore  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  to  promote  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  security,  foreign  policy, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
fostering  an  improved  climate  of  political 
independence  and  individual  liberty,  improv- 
ing the  ability  of  friendly  countries  and  in- 
ternational organizations  to  deter  or  if  neces- 
sary defeat  Communist  or  Communist  sup- 
ported aggression,  facilitating  arrangements 
for  individual  and  collective  security,  assist- 
ing friendly  countries  to  maintain  internal 
security,  and  creating  an  environment  of  se- 
curity and  stability  in  developing  friendly 
countries  through  civic  action  and  other  pro- 
grams essential  to  their  more  rapid  social, 
economic,  and  political  progress.    The  Con- 


gress urges  that  all  other  counttries  able  to 
contribute  Join  in  the  common  Undertaking 
to  meet  these  goals.  ] 

Sec.  601.  DEFrnmoNs. — As  \fted  In  this 
part — 

(a)  "Armed  Forces"  of  the  Uiiited  States 
means  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  FdJrce,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  -; 

(b)  "Defense  article"  includes  jjiny — 

(1)  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition, 
aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  Implement  of 
war; 

(2)  property,  installation,  cominodlty,  ma- 
terial, equipment,  supply,  or  gO(jds  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part;  , 

(3)  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material, 
supply,  or  other  item  necessary  for  the  man- 
ufacture, production,  processftig.  repair, 
servicing,  storage,  construction,  ^transporta- 
tion, operation,  or  use  of  any  sd-ticle  listed 
in  this  subsection;  and  i; 

(4)  component  or  part  of  any  *tlcle  listed 
in  this  subsection;  but  shall  iot  include 
merchant  vessels  or.  as  defined  b^the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954;  as  amende^  (42  U.S.C. 
2011  et  seq.),  source  material|  byproduct 
material,  special  nuclear  materitfl,  or  atomic 
weapons.  1 

(c)  "Defense  information"  irfcludes  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan, 
model,  specification,  design.  prot(|type,  draw- 
ing, technical  manual,  publication,  or  other 
recorded  or  oral  Information  relating  to  any 
defense  article  or  defense  serviqi.  but  shall 
not  include  restricted  data  as  ^defined  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  ajs  amended, 
and  data  removed  from  the  restlcted  data 
category  under  section  142(d)  of' that  Act. 

(d)  "Defense  service"  includes  packing, 
crating,  handling,  transportation,  and  any 
service,  test,  inspection,  repair,;  rehabilita- 
tion, technical  assistance,  or  defense  Infor- 
mation used  for  the  purposes  of  .this  part. 

(e)  "Excess  defense  articles" 'means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owtied  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  nit  procxired 
in  anticipation  of  military  aajistEmce  or 
sales  requirements,  or  pursuant}  to  a  mili- 
tary assistance  or  sales  order,  Which  is  in 
excess  of  the  mobilization  resive  at  the 
time  such  articles  are  dropped  from  inven- 
tory by  the  supplying  agency  fo^delivery  to 
countries  or  International  organisations  un- 
der this  part.  • 

(f)  "Mobilization  reserve"  fceans  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  defermined  to 
be  required,  under  regulations  p&scribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  supftirt  mobili- 
zation of  the  Armed  Forces  offthe  United 
States  Government  in  the  ever*}  of  war  or 
national  emergency.  >! 

(g)  "Officer  or  employee"  meitns  civilian 
personnel  and  members  of  the  AJjned  Forces 
of  the  United  States  Government^ 

(h)   "Training"  Includes —        > 

( 1 )  formal  or  informal  Instrucjtlon  of  for- 
eign students  in  the  United  Staljes  or  over- 
seas by  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  contract  technicians,  contractors 
(including  instruction  at  civilian  Institu- 
tions), or  by  correspondence  courses  and 
technical,  educational,  or  informational 
publications  and  media  of  all  k^nds; 

(2)  orientation;  A 

(3)  training  exercise;  1 

(4)  defense  Information;  f 

(5)  training  aid;  ! 

(6)  military  advice  to  foreign  military 
units  and  forces;  and  y 

(7)  the  transfer  of  limited  q»antlties  of 
defense  articles  for  test,  evaluatiob,  or  stand 
ardization  purposes. 

(I)   "Value"  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  excess  defefcse  articles 
the  gross  cost  incurred  by  the  ulited  States 
in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  otf  modifying 
such  articles; 
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(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  ar- 
ticles delivered  from  inventory  to  countries 
or  international  organizations  under  this 
part,  the  standard  price  In  effect  at  the  time 
such  articles  are  dropped  from  inventory  by 
the  supplying  agency.  Such  standard  price 
shall  be  the  same  price  (Including  author- 
ized reduced  prices)  used  for  transfers  or 
sales  of  such  articles  in  or  between  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or,  where  such  articles  are  not  trans- 
ferred or  sold  in  or  between  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  gross  cost  to 
the  United  States  Government  adjusted  as 
appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value; 

and 

(3)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  ar- 
ticles delivered  from  new  procurement  to 
countries  or  international  organizations  un- 
der this  part,  the  contract  or  production 
costs  of  such  articles. 

(j)  "United  States  Gcuvernment  Agency" 
includes  any  agency,  department,  board, 
wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  Instru- 
mentality, commission,  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

■pitle  I — Grants  of  Defence  Articles  and  De- 
fense Services  for  Individual  and  Collective 
Security 

Sec.  610.  General  AurttoRiTY. — The  Presi- 
dent may  acquire  from  any  source  and  make 
grants  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  (Including  loauB) ,  to  any  friendly 
country  or  international  organization,  the 
assisting  of  which  the  President  finds  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace. 

Sec.  61.  Purposes  op  Grants. — (a)  Grants 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  under 
this  title  to  any  country  may  be  made  solely 
for  internal  security,  for  legitimate  self- 
defense,  to  permit  the  recipient  country  to 
participate  in  regional  or  collective  arrange- 
ments or  measures  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  otherwise 
to  permit  the  recipient  country  to  partici- 
pate in  collective  measures  requested  by  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing or  restoring  international  peace  and 
security. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  use  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  granted  under  this  title  for 
such  purposes  by  the  recipient  country  for 
civic  action  activities  aujtiiorized  by  title  II 
of  this  chapter  shall  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  612.  General  Conditions  of  Eligibil- 
rry.— (a)  In  addition  td  such  other  provi- 
sions as  the  President  nany  require,  no  de- 
fense articles  shall  be  granted  under  this 
title  to  any  country  unless  it  shall  have 
agreed  that: 

( 1 )  it  will  not,  without,  the  consent  of  the 
President — 

(A)  permit  any  use  (j/f  such  articles  by 
anyone  not  an  officer,  eraployee,  or  agent  of 
that  country,  i 

(B)  transfer,  or  perm|l)t  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  that  l(Jountry  to  transfer 
such  articles  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise,  or 

(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
furnished;  I 

(2)  It  win  maintain  the  security  of  such 
articles,  and  will  provida  substantially  the 
same  degree  of  security!  protection  afforded 
such  articles  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; j 

(3)  it  will,  as  the  Prejaldent  may-require, 
permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by,  and  furnish  necessitry  information  to, 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  tpj  the  use  of  such 
articles;  and 


(4)  unless  the  President  consents  to  other 
disposition,  it  will  return  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  such  use  or  disposi- 
tion as  the  President  considers  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  such  articles 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose 
for  which  furnished. 

(b)  No  defense  articles  shall  be  granted 
under  this  title  to  any  country  of  a  value  In 
excess  of  $3,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year  unless 
the  President  determines — 

(1)  that  such  country  conforms  to  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

(2)  that  such  defense  articles  will  be 
utilized  by  such  country  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Its  own  defensive  strength;  and  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  free  world;  and 

(3)  that  such  country  is  taking  all  reason- 
able measures,  consistent  with  its  political 
and  economic  stability,  which  may  be  needed 
to  develop  Its  defense  capacities. 

Title  II — Civic  Action  Assistance 

Sec.  615.  General  Authoritt. — The  Presi- 
dent may  acquire  from  any  source  and  make 
grants  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  (including  loans),  to  any  develop- 
ing friendly  country  otherwise  eligible  under 
sections  610  and  612,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  military  forces  of  that  country 
(or  the  volvmtary  efforts  of  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  to  con- 
struct public  works  and  to  engage  in  other 
activities  helpful  to  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  that  country.  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
such  foreign  military  forces  should  not  be 
maintained  or  established  solely  for  civic 
action  activities  and  that  such  civic  action 
activities  not  significantly  detract  from  the 
capability  of  the  military  forces  to  perform 
their  military  missions  and  be  coordinated 
with  and  form  part  of  the  total  economic  and 
social  development  effort. 

Title  III — Training  and  Detail  of  Personnel 

Sec.  620.  General  AtrrHORriY. — (a)  The 
President  may  furnish  training,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
to  any  friendly  coimtry  or  International  or- 
ganization,  eligible   under   section   610. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  other  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or 
detailed  under  this  part  only  to  perform 
duties  of  a  non-combatant  nature. 

Sec.  621.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign 
Governments  and  International  Organiza- 
tions.— Whenever  the  President  determines 
It  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  detailed  or 
assigned — 

(1)  to  any  office  or  position  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  governmental  agency, 
where  acceptance  of  such  office  or  position 
does  not  Involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  another  government  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  compensation  or  other  benefits 
from  such  foreign  country  by  such  officer  or 
employee;  or 

(2)  to  any  International  organization  to 
serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the  Interna- 
tional staff  of  such  International  organiza- 
tion, or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific,  or 
professional  advice  or  services  to,  or  In  co- 
operation with,  such  organization. 

Sec.  622.  Status  of  Personnel  Assigned  or 
Detailed. — (a)  Any  officer  or  employee,  while 
assigned  or  detailed  under  section  621  of  this 
part,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  allowances,  privileges,  rights, 
seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  activity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  which  detailed  or  as- 
signed,   and   he   shall    continue   to   receive 


compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from 
funds  appropriated  for  that  activity. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned,  de- 
tailed, or  appointed  under  section  621  of 
this  part  may  receive  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  representa- 
tion allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  un- 
der section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131).  The 
authorization  of  such  allowances  and  other 
benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any 
appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be 
considered  as  meeting  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (5  U.S.C.  70). 

Sec.  623.  Terms  of  Detail  or  Assignment. — 
Details  or  assignment  may  be  made  under 
section  621  of  this  part — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  international  organization; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  govern* 
ment  or  International  organization,  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  Government  for 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  allowances, 
and  benefits,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 
the  officer  or  employee  concerned  during  the 
period  of  assignment  or  detail;  and  such  re- 
imbursements (including  foreign  currencies) 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  utilized  for  paying  such  compen- 
sation, travel  expenses,  allowances,  or  bene- 
fits, or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
currently  available  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property, 
or  services,  by  the  foreign  government  or  in- 
ternational organization  to  the  United  States 
Government  accepted  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  for  specified  uses  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  part;  and  funds 
so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a  separate 
fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  be  available  for  the  specified 
uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of 
appropriations  or  direct  expenditures  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  part,  any  unex- 
pended balance  of  such  account  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  foreign  government  or  Inter- 
national organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  a  credit  to  be  applied 
against  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  international  organization  to  which  the 
officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  assigned, 

.  such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensa- 
tion, travel  expenses,  allowances,  and  bene- 
fits, or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such 
officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  de- 
tail or  assignment  In  accordance  with  section 
621  of  this  part. 

Title  IV — Collective  Defense  Activities 
Sec.  631.  Infrastructure  and  Joint  Use 
Facilities. — The  President  may  enter  Into  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  arrangements  with 
any  friendly  foreign  country  or  international 
organization  eligible  under  sections  610  and 
612,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  (including  financial  contributions 
of  funds  made  available  under  this  part) ,  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities 
for  collective  defense  or  which  are  to  be 
jointly  utilized  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  friendly  foreign  military 
forces  or  which  may  be  utilized  by  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  upon  the  imple- 
mentation of  contingency  plans  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  632.  International  Military  Head- 
quarters.— The  President  may  use  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  to  enter  into 
bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, for  sharing  the  costs  of  constructing, 
operating  and  maintaining  international  mil- 
itary headquarters  and  organizations  in 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  partici- 
pates. 
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Title  V — Restrictions  on  Assistance 
Sec.  641.  Special  CoNDmoNS  of  ELiGisn,- 
ITT. — (a)  (1 )  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  chapter  to  any  economically  de- 
veloped nation  capable  of  sustaining  its  own 
defense  burden  and  economic  growth,  except 
(1)  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made  prior 
to  July  1,  1963,  or  (2)  additional  orientation 
and  training  expenses  under  tJM  chapter 
during  each  fiscal  year  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $500,000. 

(2)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce 
and.  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevent  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments,  will  permit, 
shall  terminate  all  fiu-ther  grants  of  defense 
articles  to  any  country  having  sufficient  re- 
sources to  enable  it.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
President,  to  maintain  and  equip  its  own 
military  forces  at  adequate  strength,  with- 
out undue  burden  to  its  economy. 

(b)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  de- 
fense articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  part  or  any  prede- 
cessor foreign  assistance  Act,  in  substantial 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  part  or  any 
agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  any  of 
such  Acts  shall  be  Immediately  ineligible 
for  further  assistance. 

( c )  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  chapter  to  any  country  which  furnishes 
assistance  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  is  In  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  part  shall  be  used  to  fvu-nish 
assistance  under  this  chapter  to  any  coun- 
try which  has  failed  to  take  appropriate 
steps,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1963— 

(1)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other 
than  to  United  States  Installations  in 
Cuba)  — 

(A)  any  item  of  economic  assistance. 

(B)  any  Items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Astlstance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munition and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of 
primary  strategic  significance  used  In  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

(C)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime;  and 

(2)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  United  States  Installations  in 
Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime. 

(e)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  un- 
der this  chapter  to  the  government  of  any 
country  which  is  indebted  to  any  United 
States  citizen  or  person  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices furnished  to  or  ordered  where  (1)  such 
citizen  or  person  has  exhausted  available 
legal  remedies,  which  shall  Include  arbitra- 
tion, or  (11)  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  con- 
tested by  such  government,  or  (111)  such 
indebtedness  arises  under  an  unconditional 
guaranty  of  payment  given  by  such  govern- 
ment, or  any  predecessor  government,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  through  any  controlled  en- 
tity: Provided,  That  the  President  does  not 
find  such  action  contrary  to  the  national  se- 
curity. 

(f)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance 
under  this  chapter  to  the  government  of 
any  country  when  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any  government  agency  or  sub- 
division within  such  cotintry  on  or  after 
January  1, 1962 — 

(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized    ownership    or    control    of    property 


owned  by  any  United  States  citizen 
or  by  any  corporation,  partnerslaip,  or  asso- 
ciation not  less  tlian  50  per  centum  bene- 
ficially owned  by  United  States  citizens, 
or 

(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  fcitizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

(3)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or 
has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the 
effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or 
otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of 
property  so  owned, 

and  such  country,  government  agency,  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action,  or,  in  the  event  of  a 
referral  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  within  such 
period  as  provided  herein,  not  more  than 
twenty  days  after  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  received)  to  take  appropriate  steps, 
which  may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law  to- 
ward such  citizen  or  entity,  including  speedy 
compensation  for  such  property  in  con- 
vertible foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to  the 
full  value  thereof,  as  required  by  interna- 
tional law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  designed  to 
provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  such  sus- 
pension shall  continue  until  the  President  Is 
satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken,  and  no  other  provision  of  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Upon  request  of  the  President  (within 
seventy  days  after  such  action  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion), the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  (established 
pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
1  of  1954,  68  Stat.  1279)  is  hereby  authorized 
to  evaluate  expropriated  property,  determin- 
ing the  full  value  of  any  property  national- 
ized, expropriated,  or  seized,  or  subject  to 
discriminatory  or  other  actions  as  aforesaid, 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to  render 
an  advisory  report  to  the  President  within 
ninety  days  after  such  request.  Unless  au- 
thorized by  the  President,  the  Commission 
shall  not  publish  Its  advisory  report  except  to 
the  citizen  or  entity  owning  such  property. 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amount,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
expeditiously  its  functions  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(g)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  any  country  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  is  engaging  in  or  preparing 
for  aggressive  military  efforts  directed 
against — 

( 1 )  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  part. 

(h)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  after  December  31,  1965.  to  the 
govermnent  of  any  less  developed  country 
which  has  failed  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  President  to  Institute  the  Invest- 
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ment  guaranty  program  under '  section  221 
(b)(1)  of  this  Act.  providing  protection 
against  the  specific  risks  of  inqpnvertlbillty 
under  subparagraph  (A),  and  eicproprlatloa 
or  confiscation  under  subparagi^ph  (B),  of 
such  section  221(b)  (1).  * 

Sec.  642.  Countries  SPECiFicAiLY  Ineligi- 
BLE  FOR  Assistance. —  (a)  Excepi  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  PresMent  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  i|p  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any 
government  of  Cuba,  until  the  wesldent  de- 
termines that  such  governmer^  has  taken 
appropriate  steps  according  to  jj^ternatlonal 
law  standards  to  return  to  ujidted  States 
citizens,  and  to  entitles  not  les^than  50  per 
centum  beneficially  owned  by  ttalted  States 
citizens,  or  to  provide  equitably  compensa- 
tion to  such  citizens  and  entitles  for  prop- 
erty taken  from  such  citizens  ^nd  entities 
on  or  after  January  1.  1959,  bythe  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  I 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  fuTBlshed  under 
this    chapter    to    any    Commuhlst    country. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  in  tbls  part  un- 
less  the  President   finds   and   womptly  re- 
ports to  Congress  that  :  (1)  sui^  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)    the  recipient  country  is  n#  controlled 
by  the  International  Communlsc  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  furftier  promote 
the  Independence  of  the  reel; 
from    international    communii 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
munist   country"   shall   includ 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  coun 
tries :  ■♦ 

Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria 

Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

Czechoslovak  Socialist  Repubttc, 

German  Democratic  Republi^  (East  Ger 
many ) , 

Estonia. 

Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

Latvia, 

Lithuania, 

North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

North  Vietnam, 

Outer    Mongolia-Mongolian    Peoples    Re- 
public, I. 

Polish  Peoples  Republic.  |^' 

Rumanian  Peoples  Republic,  t 

Tibet,  I 

Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

Cuba,  and  f: 

Union   of  Soviet  Socialist  R<i|jubllcs   (In- 
cluding Its  captive  constituent  rfpubllcs). 

(c)  No  assistance  under  this 
be  furnished  to  Indonesia  unle 
dent  determines  that  the  fumla 
assistance  is  essential  to  the 
terest  of  the  United  States.  1^ 
shall  keep  the  Congress  fully  a 
Informed  of  any  assistance  furj 
donesla  under  this  chapter. 

Sec.  643.  Regional  Restrictic 
value  of  defense  articles  grantee 
Republics  (including  defense  ; 
in  Implementing  a  feasible  plaij^for  regional 
defense)  under  this  chapter  lii". each  Fiscal 
Year  shall  not  exceed  $55,OO0L6oo.  Except 
for  civic  action  assistance,  derense  articles 
shall  be  granted  under  this  chapter  to  any 
American  Republic  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  President  determines  that  Buch  defense 
articles  are  necessary  to  safegugyd  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  or  to  safeguard  the 
security  of  a  country  associated  with  the 
United  States  In  the  Alliance  tor  Progress 
against  overthrow  of  a  duly  constituted 
government. 

(b)  The  value  of  defense  articles  granted 
under  this  chapter  to  African  Countries  In 
each  Fiscal  Year  shall  not  exceal  $25,000,000. 
No  defense  articles  shall  be  gilmted  under 
this  chapter  to  any  country  In  itrlca,  except 
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for  internal  security  requirements  or  for  civic 
action  assistance  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines otherwise. 

(c)  Determinations    under     this    section 
shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Congress. 
Sec.     644.  Certification     of     Recipient's 
/       capability.— Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)    of  this  section,  no  defense  article 
having  a   value  In  excess  of  $100,000  shall 
hereafter   be   delivered    to   any   country   or 
International  organization  tinder  the  author- 
ity of  this  chapter  unless  the  chief  of  the 
appropriate     military     assistance     advisory 
group  representing  the  United  States  with 
respect'  to    defense   articles    used    by    such 
country  or  International  organization,  or  the 
head  of  any  other  group  representing  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  defense  articles 
used  by  such  country  or  International  orga- 
nization, has  certified  In  Writing  within  six 
months  prior  to  delivery  that  the  country 
or  International  organization  has  the  capa- 
bility to   utilize  effectively  such  article  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
(b)  Defense  articles  Included  In  approved 
military  assistance  progriians  may  be  deliv- 
ered to  any  country  or  international  organi- 
zation for  which  the  certification  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  cannot  be  made 
when  determined  necessary  and  specifically 
approved  in  advance  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
(or,  upon  appropriate  delegation  of  authority 
by  an  Under  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State)  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(or,  upon  appropriate  delegation  of  author- 
ity by  the  Deputy  Secret£»fy  or  an  Assistant 
Secretary    of    Defense) .    The    Secretary    of 
State,  or  his  delegate,  shall  make  a  complete 
report  to  the  Congress  of  each  determination 
and  approval  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  645.  Commingling  of  Assistance. — 
The  President  shall  adopt  regulations  and 
establish  procedures  to  Insure  that  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  is  not  used  In  a 
manner  which,  contrary  tO  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists  the 
foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the 
Commiinist-bloc  countries. 

Chapter   3. — Sales,   bartei   transactions   and 
leases 

Sec.  700.  OBJEcnvES.^The  aim  of  this 
chapter  Is  to  advance  the  overall  objectives 
of  this  part  set  forth  in  section  600  by  facili- 
tating the  acquisition  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  of  defense  articles,  defense  services,  and 
training  by  friendly  countries  having  suffici- 
ent wealth  to  maintain  aind  equip  their  own 
military  forces  wholly  or  In  part  without 
grant  assistance.  The  dongress  urges  that, 
consistent  with  section  600,  treaties  and  other 
international  obligations,  emphasis  be  given 
to  transactions  authorlaed  by  this  chapter 
In  order  to  promote  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  free  world.  The  Congress  further  de- 
clares that.  In  the  administration  of  this 
chapter,  participation  by  private  enterprise 
should  be  encouraged  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practical. 

Title  I — Cash  Sales 


Sec.  701.  Sales  From  Stock.— (a)  The 
President  may  sell  for  United  States  dollars 
defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  defense  services  and 
training  to  any  friendly  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  eligible  under  section 
610,  without  reimbursement  from  funds 
available  for  use  under  this  part,  on  terms  of 
payment  of  not  less  than  the  value  thereof 
in  advance  or  within  120  days  after  the  de- 
livery of  the  defense  articles  or  the  provision 
of  the  defense  services  or  training.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  601(1)  (2), 
nonexcess  defense  articles  may  be  sold  un- 
der this  subsection  at  the  standard  price  In 
effect  at  the  time  such  articles  are  offered  for 
sale  to  the  purchasing  country  or  Interna- 
tional organization.    For  the  purpose  of  this 


subsection,  the  value  of  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles shall  not  be  less  than — 

(1)  the  value  specified  In  section  601(1) 
(1)  plus  the  scrap  value,  or 

(2)  the  market  value.  If  ascertainable, 
whichever  is  greater. 

(b)  Payments  received  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  funding  the 
cost  of  the  defense  articles,  defense  services, 
or  training  sold,  or  to  any  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

Sec.  702.  Procurement  for  Sale. — (a)  The 
President  may,  without  requirement  for  any 
charge  to  any  appropriation  or  contract  au- 
thorization otherwise  provided,  enter  Into 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles,  defense  services  and  training  for 
sale  for  United  States  dollars  to  any  friendly 
cotmtry  or  international  orgafalzatlon  eligi- 
ble under  section  610  If  such  country  or  In- 
ternational organization — 

(1)  provides  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  a  dependable  imdertaklng  which 
will  assure  the  United  States  Government 
against  any  loss  on  the  contracts,  and 

(2)  agrees  to  make  funds  available  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the 
contracts,  and  any  damages  and  costs  that 
may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such 
contracts,  in  advance  of  the  time  such  pay- 
ments, damages  or  costs  are  due:   Provided, 
That  the  President  may,  when  he  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  accept  a  de- 
pendable undertaking  to  make  full  payment 
within  120  days  after  delivery  of  the  defense 
articles,  or  the  provision  of  the  defense  serv- 
ices or  training,  and  appropriations  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  used 
to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  con- 
tracts   and    shall    be    reimbursed    by    the 
amounts    subsequently    received    from    the 
country  or  International  organization:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  President  may,  when 
he  determines  It  to  be  In  the  national  Inter- 
est, enter  Into  sales  agreements  with  pur- 
chasing covmtrles  or  International  organiza- 
tions which  fix  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchasing  countries  or  international  orga- 
nizations  for   the   defense   articles,   defense 
services,  or  training  ordered.     Funds  avail- 
able  under   this   part   for   financing   credit 
sales  shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the  appli- 
cable appropriations  In  the  amounts  required 
by  the  contracts  which  exceed  the  price  so 
fixed,  except  that  such  reimbursement  shall 
not  be  required  upon  determination  by  the 
President  that  the  continued  production  of 
the  defense  article  being  sold  is  advantageous 
to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Payments  by  purchasing  countries  or  Inter- 
national   organizations    which    exceed    the 
amounts  required   by   such  contracts   shall 
be  credited  to  the  account  established  under 
section  712. 

(b)  No  sales  of  unclassified  defense  articles 
shall  be  made  to  the  government  of  any 
economically  developed  country  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  unless  such  articles 
are  not  generally  available  for  pvirchase  by 
such  countries  from  commercial  sources  In 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
when  he  determines  that  the  waiver  of  such 
provisions  Is  In  the  national  Interest. 


Title  n — Credit  Sales  and  Guarantees 


Sec.  710.  General  AuTHORrrT  for  Credtt 
Sales. — (a)  The  President  may  use  funds 
available  under  this  part  to  finance  credit 
sales  of  defense  articles,  defense  services,  and 
training  to  friendly  foreign  countries  and 
International  organizations  eligible  under 
section  610  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. Including  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchasing  countries  or  International  orga- 


nizations.   Reimbursement     to     supplying 
agencies  shall  be  governed  by  section  802. 

(b)  In  addition,  when  the  President  de- 
termines It  to  be  In  the  national  Interest, 
sales  under  section  701  may  be  made  on  terms 
of  payment  of  not  more  than  three  years 
after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  article  or  the 
provision  of  the  defense  service  or  training. 

Sec.  711.  Guarantees. — (a)  The  Presi- 
dent may  guaranty.  Insure,  colnstire,  and  re- 
Insure  any  Individual,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  other  association  doing  business  In 
the  United  States  against  political  and  credit 
risks  of  nonpayment  arising  In  connection 
with  sales  financed  by  such  Individual, 
corporation,  partnership  or  other  association 
of  defense  articles,  defense  services,  and 
training  procured  In  the  United  States  by 
friendly  countries  and  International  orga- 
nizations eligible  vmder  section  610. 

(b)  In  Issuing  guaranties,  insurance,  co- 
insurance, and  reinsurance,  the  President 
may  enter  Into  contracts  with  exporters.  In- 
surance companies,  financial  institutions,  or 
others,  or  groups  thereof,  and  where  appro- 
priate may  employ  any  of  the  same  to  act  as 
agent  in  the  Issuance  and  servicing  of  such 
guaranties.  Insurance,  coinsurance,  and  rein- 
surance, and  the  adjustment  of  claims  aris- 
ing thereunder. 

(c)  Fees  and  premiums  shall  be  charged 
In  connection  with  such  contracts  of  guar- 
anty. Insurance,  coinsurance,  and  reinsur- 
ance (excluding  contracts  with  United 
States  Government  agencies),  and  such  fees 
and  premiums  may  be  utilized  to  meet  lia- 
bilities resulting  from  such  contracts. 

(d)  Obligations  shall  be  recorded  against 
the  funds  available  for  credit  sales  In  an 
amount  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
contractual  liability  related  to  any  guar- 
anty. Insurance,  coinsurance,  and  reinsur- 
ance Issued  p\arsuant  to  this  section,  and 
the  funds  so  obligated,  together  with  fees 
and  premltuns,  shall  constitute  a  single  re- 
serve for  the  pajrment  of  claims  under  such 
contracts.  Any  guaranties,  Insurance,  coin- 
surance, and  reinsurance  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  considered  contingent 
obligations  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  712.  Reimbursements. — (a)  When- 
ever funds  available  under  this  part  are  used 
to  finance  credit  sales,  repayments  In  United 
States  dollars  (Including  dollar  proceeds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currency 
repayments),  receipts  received  from  the  dis- 
position of  evidences  of  Indebtedness,  and 
charges  (Including  fees  and  premiums)  or 
interest  collected  shall  be  credited  to  a  sep- 
arate fund  account,  and  shall  be  available 
until  expended  solely  for  the  pvu'pose  of 
financing  credit  sales,  Including  the  over- 
head costs  thereof. 

(b)    All  assets  and  obligations  of  the  mili- 
tary  sales   credit   account   administratively 
established  on   the   books  of   the   Treasury 
pursuant  to  section  508  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  including 
proceeds    receivable    from    previous    credit 
sales  transactions,  and  such  amounts  of  the 
appropriations   authorized   under  this   part 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  President,  shall 
be  transferred  or  credited  to  the  separate 
fund    account    established    under    section 
712(a)  and  shall  be  available  xmtU  expended 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  financing  credit 
sales.  Including  the  overhead  costs  thereof. 
Sec.    713.  Foreign    Currencies. — Sales    fi- 
nanced under  this  title  may  provide  for  pay- 
ment In  foreign  currencies  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
at  the  time  of  each  such  sale  that  the  existing 
or  anticipated  requirements  for  such  foreign 
currencies  for  payment  of  United  States  ob- 
ligations abroad  are  such  that  an  excess  of 
United  States  Government  holdings  of  any 
particular  foreign  currency  Is  not  likely  to 
result. 
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Sec.  714.  Collections. — In  carrying  out 
this  title,  the  President — 

(1)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of.  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
any  evidence  of  indebtedness;  and 

(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  indebt- 
edness owed  to  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
foreign  countries  or  International  organiza- 
tions. 

Title  III — Biurter  Transactions 

Sec.  720.  General  Authority.— (a)  The 
President  may.  without  reimbursement  from 
funds  available  for  use  under  this  part.  biU-- 
ter  defense  articles  which  are  in  the  stocks 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure under  otlier  provisions  of  law.  defense 
services,  and  training  with  any  friendly  coun- 
try or  international  organization  eligible 
under  section  610  in  exchange  for  other  de- 
fense articles,  defense  services,  and  training 
of  approximately  equal  or  equivalent  value 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  President  may.  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  802.  also  use  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  piu-t  to  acquire  defense 
articles,  defense  services,  and  training  from 
any  source  and  barter  such  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  or  training  with  any  friendly 
country  or  international  organization  eligible 
under  section  610  in  exchange  for  other  de- 
fense articles,  defense  services,  or  training. 

Sec.  721.  Disposition  of  Defense  Articles. 
Defense  Services,  and  Training  Received  in 
Exchange  Under  Section  720(b). — Defense 
articles,  defense  services,  and  training  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  Government  from 
a  country  or  international  organization  in  ex- 
change for  defense  articles,  defense  services, 
and  training  bartered  by  the  United  States 
Government  under  section  720(b)  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  this  part,  may  be  sold  (on 
cash  or  credit  terms.  Including  payment  In 
foreign  currencies)  to  any  friendly  country  or 
international  organization,  or  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  United  States  Government 
Agency  for  stockpiling  or  other  purposes.  If 
such  disposal  or  transfer  is  made  subject  to 
reimbursement,  the  funds  so  received  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac- 
count which  funded  the  cost  of  the  defense 
articles,  defense  services,  or  training  bartered 
to  the  country  or  international  organization, 
or  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
currently  available  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses. 

Title  IV — Leases 

Sec.  731.  LE.\sES.^^(a)  The  President  may, 
subject  to  section/802,  use  funds  available 
to  carry  out  this  part  to  acquire  defense 
articles  from  any  source  and  lease  such  de- 
fense articles,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
of  payment  as  he  may  determine,  to  any 
friendly  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion eligible  under  section  610. 

(bi  Payments  received  under  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund. 
or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the  defense 
articles  leased,  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  the  same 
general  purpose. 

Title  V — General  Provisions 
Sec.  741.  Pttrposes. — Defense  articles,  de- 
fense services,  and  training  may  be  sold, 
bartered,  or  leased  under  this  chapter  to 
eligible  countries  solely  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  sections  611  and  615. 

Chapter  4 — Fiscal  provisions 
Sec.  801.  .Allocations. — The  President  may 
allocate  to  any  United  St^ites  Government 
Agency  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  In- 
cluding any  advance  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  any  cotmtry  or  international 
organization,  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles,  defense  services,  and  training.     Such 


funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  au- 
thorized. In  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  part  or  under  authority  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  Agencies  to  which  such  funds 
are  allocated. 

Sec.  802.  Reimbursements. —  (n)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  reimburse- 
ment siiall  be  made  to  any  activity  of  the 
Depiurtment  of  Defense  and  to  any  other 
United  States  Government  Agency,  from 
funds  available  for  use  under  this  part  for 
defense  articles,  defense  services,  and  train- 
ing furnished  to  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations  by.  or  through,  such 
activity  or  agency  under  this  part.  Such 
reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  (as  defined  In  section  601)  of 
the  defense  articles,  defense  services,  and 
training  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising 
from  or  incident  to  operations  under  this 
part  (Other  than  pay  and  allowances  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces* .  The  amount 
of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to 
the  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds, 
or  accounts  of  such  activity. 

(b)  Orders  to  a  supplying  agency  under 
this  part  shall  be  biised  upon  the  best 
estimates  of  stock  status  and  prevailing 
prices;  reimbursements  to  the  supplying 
agency  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
stock  status  and  prices  determined  pursuant 
to  section  601  ( 1 ) .  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retaa-y  of  Defense  may  prescribe  regulations 
authorizing  reimbursements  to  the  supply- 
ing agency  based  on  negotiated  prices  for 
aircraft,  vessels,  plant  equipment,  and  such 
other  major  items  as  he  may  specify:  Pro- 
vided.  That  such  articles  are  not  excess  at 
the  time  such  prices  are  negotiated:  Proi'ided 
further.  That  such  prices  are  negotiated  at 
the  time  firm  orders  are  placed  with  the 
supplying  agency. 

Sec.  203.  Appropriations. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pu.-- 
poses  of  this  Part  not  to  exceed  $1,170,000,000 
for  use  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  804.  Special  Adthoritt. —  (a)  The 
President  may.  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  order 
defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  defense  services  and 
training  for  the  purpose  of  this  part  without 
reimbursement  therefor  from  appropriations 
available  for  military  assistance.  The  value 
of  such  orders  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000 
during  each  fiscal  year.  Prompt  notice  of 
action  taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
given  to  the  Congress. 

( b )  The  Department  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  incur,  in  applicable  appropriations, 
obligations  In  amounts  equivalent  to  orders 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Appro- 
priations of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  liquidate  the  obligations  so  Inctirrcd  are 
hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  805.  Letters  of  Commitment. — In  car- 
rying out  this  part,  accounts  may  be  estab- 
lished on  the  books  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  ( 1 )  against  which  letters  of  commit- 
ment may  be  Issued  which  shall  constitute 
recordable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall 
be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (second  and  third 
paragraphs  of  31  U.S.C.  203  and  41  U.S.C.  15), 
and  (2)  from  which  disbursements  may  be 
made  to  recipient  countries  or  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, or  persons  upon  presentation  of 
contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  doc- 
umentation. Expenditures  of  ftinds  which 
have  been  made  available  through  accounts 
so    established    shall    be   accounted   for   on 


standard  documentation  required  for  ex- 
penditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment: Provided.  That  such  eSpenditures 
for  defense  articles,  defense  seJfvices.  and 
training  procured  outside  the  Ufflted  States 
shall  be  accounted  for  excluslvah?  on  such 
certification  as  may  t)e  prescribes' in  regula- 
tioiis  approved  by  the  ComptroUelGeneral  of 
the  United  States.  | 

Chapter  5 — General,  adviinistratipc ,  and  mis- 
cellaneous  provisions 
Title  I—  General  PTovisi(^ns 
Sec.   901.  General   Authoritieb; — (a)    The 
President  may  make  and  perform -agreements 
and  contracts  with,  or  enter  Into  other  trans- 
actions with,  any  Individual,  coitj^oration,  or 
other  body  of  persons,  or  governn^ent  agency, 
whether  within  or  without  the  Urilted  States, 
and   International   organization  In   further- 
ance of  the  purposes,  and  wlthlnjthe  limita- 
tions, of  this  part.  »' 

(b)  A  contract  under  this  para  may,  sub- 
ject to  future  action  of  the  Confess,  extend 
at  any  time  for  not  more  than  fl\3[  years. 

(c)  The  President  may  accepdjand  use  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  og  this  part, 
money,  funds,  property,  and  serSces  of  any 
kind  made  available  by  gift,  dev&e,  bequest, 
grant,  or  otherwise  for  such  purilbscs. 

(d)  Any  officer  of  the  United ^tates  Gov- 
ernment carrying  out  functionq  under  this 
part  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of, 
or  procure  defense  articles  from",  any  United 
States  Government  agency  with  {he  consent 
of  the  head  of  such  agency,  or  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  direct,  and  funds  allocated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency 
may  be  established  in  separate  transfer  ap- 
propriation accounts  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  902.  Waiver  Authorities. —  (a)  The 
President  may  .nuthorize  in  each  fiscal  year 
the  use  of  funds  made  availably  for  use  un- 
der this  part  and  the  furnlshlngjpf  assistance 
under  section  804  without  regariJ  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  any  Act  Appropriating 
funds  for  use  imder  this  Act.  ortthe  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  AcQ  of  1951,  as 
amended,  in  furtherance  of  anyji)f  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  and  such  Aqkfe.  when  he 
determines  that  such  authorization  is  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  Uaited  States. 
Not  more  than  $250,000,000  mayfce  used  un- 
der authority  of  this  subsectior^^nd  section 
514(a)  of  this  Act  in  any  one  fikjal  year  and 
not  more  than  $50,000,000  o§  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  suj^ectlon  and 
section  514(a)  may  be  allocated- to  any  one 
country  in  any  fiscal  year.  Eacflf  determina- 
tion shall  be  reported  promptly  1;o  the  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
part  may  be  performed  without  regard  to 
such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  1211  et  seq.))  regulating  the 
making,  performance,  amendment,  or  modi- 
fication of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
the  President  may  specify. 

(c)  The  President  is  authoi^zed  to  use 
funds  available  for  use  under  tliis  part  pur- 
suant to  his  certification  thai;?  it  is  inad- 
visable to  specify  the  nature  o|  the  use  of 
such  funds,  which  certlficatian  shall  he 
deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  voucter  for  such 
amounts:  Provided,  That  not  tciexceed  S50.- 
0(M).000  may  be  used  under  autlfi)rity  of  this 
subf^ection  and  section  514(c)  oithis  Act. 

(d)  The  functions  authorized  under  this 
part  may  be  performed  witho»t  regard  to 
such  provisions  a.s  the  Presiden^.may  specify 
of  the  Joint  resolution  of  Noveljaber  4.  1939 
(54  Stat.  4) ,  as  amended.  ' 

(e)  The  provisions  of  sectloii]955  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  slMl  not  apply 
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to  prevent  any  person.  Indl'uding  any  indi- 
vidual partnership,  corporation,  or  associ- 
ation from  acting  for.  or  participating  in, 
onv  operation  or  transaction  arising  under 
this  part  or  from  acquiring  new  obligations 
issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or 
transaction  arising  under  tlhis  part. 

Sec  903.  Retention  and  Use  op  Defensb 
Articles.— (a)  Any  defense  articles  procured 
to  carry  out  this  part  may  be  retained  by. 
or  transferred  to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such 
United  States  Government  Agency  as  the 
Presidency  may  determine  In  lieu  of  being 
disposed  of  to  a  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization,  whenever  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  President  th$  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby. 
Any  defense  articles  so  retained  may  be  dis- 
posed of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  disposal  Of  property  owned 
by  the  united  States  Government,  when 
necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of 
such  defense  articles  or  to  conserve  the  use- 
fulness thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any 
transfer  or  disposal  shall,  revert  to  the  re- 
spective appropriation,  fund,  or  account  used 
to  procure  such  defense  articles  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently 
available  for  the  same  gemeral  purpose. 

(b)  Funds  realized  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  the  salie,  transfer,  or  dis- 
posal of  defense  articles  returned  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  a  recipient 
country  or  international  organization  as  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
furnished  shall  be  credltei  to  the  respective 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  used  to 
procure  such  defense  articles  or  to  the  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  account  currently  avail- 
able for  the  same  general   purpose. 

Sec.  904.  Orderly  Termination  of  Assist- 
ance.—Funds  made  available  under  this  part 
shall  remain  available  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
termination  of  assistance  or  related  activities 
to  or  with  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
winding  up  programs  related  thereto. 

Sec  905  Patents  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation.—(a)  Whenever.  In  connection  with 
the    performance    of    functions    under    tills 

part —  i  .  . 

(1)   an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by 
a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
me-^t  is  practiced  within  the  United  States 
wit'.-out  the  authorizatictm  of  the  owner,  or 
(21    information,  whldh   Is    (A)    protected 
by  law,  and  (B)   held  by  the  United  States 
Government  subject  to  restrictions  Imposed 
by   the    owner.    Is    disclosed   by   the   United 
States  Government  or  any  of  Its  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  agents  In  violation  of  such  re- 
strictions, the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner, 
except  as  provided  In  sulbsectlon  (b)   of  this 
section.  Is  to  sue  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  reasonable  and  entire  compensa- 
tion for  such  practice  or  disclosure  in  the 
district  court  of  the  UOlted  States  for  the 
district  in  which  such  owner  Is  a  resident, 
or  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  within  si-  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  arises.    Any  period 
during  which  the  United  States  Government 
Is  m  possession  of  a  written  claim  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  before  mailing  a 
notice  of  denial  of  that  dalm  does  not  count 
in  computing  the  six  years.     In  any  such 
suit,    the    United    States    Government   may 
plead  any  defense  that  may  be  pleaded  by 
a  private  person  in  such  an  action.    A  Gov- 
ernment employee  shall  have  the  r»ght  to 
bring  suit   against   the  Government   under 
this  section  except  where  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion  to  order.   Influence,   or   Induce  use  of 
_  the    Invention    by    the    Government      This 
section  shall  not  confer  a  right  of  action  on 
any  patentee  or  any  asBignee  of  such  pat- 
entee  with    respect   to   any   Invention   dis- 
covered  or  invented  by  a  person  while   in 
the   employment   or   service   of   the   United 


States,  where  the  invention  was  related  to 
the  official  functions  of  the  employee.  In 
cases  m  which  such  functions  included  re- 
search and  development,  or  In  the  making 
of  which  Government  time,  materials  or 
facilities  were  used.  .     ^  ^^  ^ 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  instituted,  the  head 
of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any 
claim  arising  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
No  claim  may  be  paid  under  this  subsection 
unless  the  amount  tendered  is  accepted  by 
the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction. 

Sec  906.  SHIPPING  ON  Unfted  States  ves- 
sels —The  ocean  transportation  between  for- 
eign countries  of  defense  articles  purchased 
with  foreign  currencies  made  available  or 
derived  from  funds  avaUable  under  this  part 
or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  USX;. 
1961  et  seq.) ,  shall  not  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
1241)  or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  ocean 
transportation  of  defense  articles  on  United 

States  vessels.  tt.^„-^ 

Sec.  907.  Procurement  Outside  the  United 
States  —Funds  available  under  this  part  may 
be  used  for  procurement  of  defense  articles 
outside  the  United  States  only  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  procurement  will 
not  result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  or  the  industrial 
mobilization  base,  vrlth  special  reference  to 
any  areas  of  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net 
position  of  the  United  States  in  Its  balance 
of  payments  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
outweigh  the  economic  or  other  advantages 
to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procure- 
ment outside  the  United  States. 

Title  II — Administrative  Provisions 
Sec  920  Delegation  of  AtnHORrrT. — The 
President  may  exercise  any  functions  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  part  through  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of  any 
such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to 
time  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  func- 
tions, and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform 
any  such  functions.  Including  if  he  shall  so 
specify,  the  authority  successively  to  redele- 
gate  any  of  such  functions  to  any  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

Sec.  921.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. —  (a) 
With  respect  to  programs  authorized  by  this 
part,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-Item 
requirements; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equip- 
ment in  a  manner  which  permits  its  Integra- 
tion with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the 
recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  ol 
foreign  military  personnel;  ,,,4.„,„ 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military 

end-items:  and  ..  -,  , 

(6)  vrtthin  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  performance  of  any  other  functions  with 
respect  to  programs  authorized  by  this  part. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the 
procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of  mili- 
tary equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec  922.  Coordination  With  foreign 
POLICY— (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  pow- 
ers or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chief  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  mission.    The  chief  of  the  diplo- 


matic mission  shall  make  sure  that  recom- 
mendations of  such  representatives  pertain- 
ing   to    military    assistance    and    sales    are 
coordinated  with  political  and  economic  con- 
siderations, and  his  comments  shall  accom- 
pany such  recommendations  if  he  so  desires, 
(c)   Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
part  including  but  not  limited  to  determin- 
ing whether  there  shall  be  a  military  assist- 
ance or  sales  program  for  a  country  and  the 
value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  programs 
are  effectively  Integrated  both  at  home  and 
abroad  with  programs  of  economic  assistance 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  best  served  thereby. 

Sec  923.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad.— 
The  President  may  maintain  special  missions 
or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  In  such 
countries  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

Sec  924.  Employment  of  Personnel. — (a) 
For  the   purposes  of   performing  functions 
under  this  part  outside  the  United  States 
the  President  may  employ  or  assign  persons 
compensated  at  any  of  the  rates  provided 
for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  together  with  allow- 
ances and  benefits  thereunder.     Persons  so 
employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  President  may 
specify  otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  period 
of  employment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty 
months,  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided 
by  section  528  of  that  Act  for  persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and 
the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  that  Act 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  such  persons,  ex- 
cept that  policymaking  ofBcials  shall  not  be 
subject  to  that  part  of  section  1005  of  that 
Act  which  prohibits  political  tests. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 3544(b)  and  8544(b)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this  part. 

Sec  925.  Expenses. — (a)  Funds  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  this  part  shall 
be  available  for — 

(1)  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses; 

(2)  extraordinary  expenses  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300,000  In  any  fiscal  year;  and 

(3)  constructing  or  otherwise  acquiring 
outside  the  United  States  essential  living 
quarters,  office  space,  and  necessary  support- 
ing facilities  for  use  of  personnel  carrying 
out  activities  authorized  by  this  part. 

(b)  Actual  expenses  incurred  by  military 
officers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour  directors 
in  connection  with  orientation  visits  of  for- 
eign military  personnel  may  be  reimbursed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  836) .  applicable  to  civilian 
officers  and  employees. 

Sec  926.  Reports  and  Information. — The 
President  shall,  while  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation,  transmit  to  the  Congress 
after  the  close  of  each  fliscal  year  a  report 
concerning  operations  in  that  fiscal  year 
under  this  part. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
in  response  to  requests  from  Members  of  the 
Congress  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make 
public  all  information  concerning  .opera- 
tions under  this  part  not  deemed  by  him  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this 
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part  in  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any 
project  or  activity,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty-five-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
considering  legislation,  appropriations  or  ex- 
penditures under  this  part,  has  delivered  to 
the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying 
out  such  provision,  a  written  request  that 
it  be  furnished  any  document,  paper,  com- 
munication, audit,  review,  finding,  recom- 
mendation, report,  or  other  material  in  its 
custody  or  control  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  such  provision  in  such  country 
or  with  respect  to  such  project  or  activity, 
unless  and  until  there  has  been  furnished 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  to  such 
committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  (1)  the 
document,  paper,  communication,  audit,  re- 
view, finding,  recommendation,  report,  or 
other  material  so  requested,  or  (2)  a  certi- 
fication by  the  President  that  he  has  for- 
bidden the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to 
request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  notify  each  committee  of  the 
Congress  charged  with  considering  legis- 
lation or  appropriations  vmder  this  part  of 
all  actions  taken  during  the  fiscal  year  under 
this  part  which  resulted  in  furnishing  assist- 
ance of  a  Icind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area, 
substantially  different  from  that  included  in 
the  presentation  to  the  Congress  diu-ing  Its 
consideration  of  this  part  or  any  Act  appro- 
priating funds  pursuant  to  authorizations 
contained  in  this  part,  or  which  resulted  in 
obligations  or  reservations  greater  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  obliga- 
tions or  reservations  included  in  such  pres- 
entation for  the  program  concerned,  and 
In  his  notification  the  President  shall  state 
the  Justification  for  such  changes.  There 
shall  also  be  included  in  the  presentation 
material  submitted  to  the  Congress  during 
its  consideration  of  amendments  to  this 
part,  or  of  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pur- 
suant to  authorizations  contained  in  this 
part,  a  comparison  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
programs  and  activities  with  those  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  the  previous  year  and  an 
explanation  of  any  substantial  changes. 

Title  III — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  940.  Provisions  of  Law  Repealed  and 
Amended. —  (a)  References  to  the  statutory 
provisions  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  contained  in  other 
Acts  shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be 
references  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
this  part. 

(b)  Section  625(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  Is  redesignated 
as  section  927  of  this  part. 

Sec.  941.  Saving  Provisions. —  (a)  Except 
as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary 
In  this  part,  all  determinations,  authoriza- 
tions, regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  other  actions  Issued,  undertaken, 
or  entered  Into  under  authority  of  any  pro- 
vision of  law  repealed  by  this  part  or  Acts 
superseded  by  those  provisions,  shall  con- 
tinue In  full  force  and  effect  until  modified 
by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  part  es- 
tablish conditions  which  must  be  complied 
with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority 
contained  In,  or  funds  authorized  by,  this 
part,  compliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of, 
substantially  similar  conditions  under  pro- 
visions of  law  repealed  by  this  part,  or  Acts 
superseded  by  those  provisions,  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with  the 
conditions  established  by  this  part. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  law  repealed  by  this  part  shall, 
unless  otherwise  authorized  or  provided  by 
law,  remain  available  for  their  original  pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

Sec.    942.  Unexpended    B.\lances. — Unex- 


pended balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  part  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  general 
purposes  for  which  appropriated. 

Sec.  943.  Construction. — If  any  provisions 
of  this  part  or  the  application  of  any  pro- 
vision to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall 
be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  part,  and  of  the  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  do  this  to  draw  the  issue. 
The  administration  cannot  now  say  that 
there  has  not  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  covering  both  military  and 
economic  aid. 

I  would  vote  against  the  bill  in  this 
form,  as  I  voted  against  its  major  pro- 
visions in  the  past  2  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  do  not  intend  to  abdicate 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate  the  responsibility  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  over  foreign  affairs. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  pilmary  jurisdiction  in  re- 
gard to  legislation  which  involves  the  de- 
fenses of  this  country.  However,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
should  not  be  given  authority  over  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  country  in  respect 
to  the  direct  relationship  between  foreign 
relations  and  military  aid.  Military  aid 
is  basically  and  primarily  foreign  af- 
fairs. I  do  not  intend  to  help  make  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  any  particular 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  respect  to  for- 
eign affairs. 

I  shall  introduce  a  second  bill,  before 
the  week  is  over.  We  are  going  to  get  a 
very  limited  hearing  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committe  if  we  stand  with  the 
Fulbright  bill  alone,  with  nothing  but 
hearings  on  economic  aid.  So  in  addi- 
tion to  the  omnibus  bill  I  have  just  of- 
fered, I  shall  introduce  a  foreign  aid  bill 
of  my  own,  seeking  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations that  many  Senators  have 
voted  for  in  the  past  3  years.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  stated  for 
2  years  in  the  reports  that  he  has  writ- 
ten and  filed  with  the  Senate  that  the 
recommendations  involve  proposals  hav- 
ing great  merit;  and  for  the  past  2  years 
he  has  recommended  that  the  adminis- 
tration take  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said  for  2  years,  we  should  not  pass 
the  buck  to  the  administration.  Under 
our  separation-of-powers  doctrine,  we 
have  the  responsibility  of  passing  a  for- 
eign aid  bill  that  we  think  ought  to  be 
the  foreign  aid  policy  of  this  Republic. 
The  President  has  his  checking  right  to 
veto  it  if  he  thinks  it  should  be  vetoed, 
and  to  see  whether  Congress  wishes  to 
override  his  veto.  However,  to  say,  as  a 
majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee have  said  for  the  past  2  years, 
"You  ought  to  do  something  about  the 
criticisms  of  foreign  aid  and  come  for- 
ward with  a  program  that  eliminates  the 


either  the 

kmittee  the 
to  prevent 


abuses,"  and  not  do  something  itself,  as 
a  committee,  is  a  failure  of  the  comrnit- 
tee  to  do  its  job.  f 

The  legislation  which  I  shafi  introduce 
later  this  week,  on  which  I  s|^all  ask  for 
hearings,  seeks  to  correct  thetebuses  and 
the  mistakes,  the  inefRcienc3/*^and  waste 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  "corruption 
that  foreign  aid  has  caused  in  too  many 
countries  of  the  world,  where  it  has  re- 
sulted in  corrupting  local  politicians  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  country  con- 
cerned. In  some  areas,  it  ha|'s  been  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  to  tha  spread  of 
communism,  although  its  in^ntion  was 
not  that.  I 

The  military  aspect  of  mucl5  of  our  for- 
eign aid  in  some  of  the  undirdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  has  been  |f  great  as- 
sistance to  the  Communists,  because  they 
have  been  able  to  use  it  to  stic  up  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  States  aftd  to  their 
local  government.  } 

Lastly,  as  I  said  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  this  morninf .  I  shall  not 
permit  steamroller  tactics  t§  speed  the 
foreign  aid  legislation  throu^ 
committee  or  the  Senate. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  coi 
majority  will  have  the  votes^  .. 
thorough  hearings  on  the  Fulbright  bill, 
the  administration  omnibus  bill,  which  I 
have  now  Introduced,  and  thq^  Morse  bill. 
However,  as  I  said  in  conl|nittee  this 
morning,  I  shall  make  my  recferd,  step  by 
step,  calling  for  thorough  hearings  on 
each  of  these  bills,  and  on  eaph  segment 
of  each  bill.  i 

As  I  said  in  committee  this^morning,  I 
shall  not  in  any  way  seek  to  ^se  dilatory 
tactics,  but  in  the  consideration  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  I  intend  to  have  a  full 
discussion  and  consideration  6f  each  seg- 
ment of  foreign  aid.  both  iri' committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  awe  it  to  the  people  I  represent.  I 
owe  it,  in  my  judgment,  to  tl^e  people  of 
the  country.  This  is  the  year  |n  which  we 
ought  to  can-y  out  the  promises  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past  3  years.lo  do  some- 
thing about  cleaning  up  for^gn  aid. 

As  I  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  Mr.  Bell  and  his  assistants,  I 
could  not  see  any  change  Qjr  improve- 
ment in  the  administration:  of  foreign 
aid,  either  procedurally  or  in  correcting 
the  substantive  weaknesses  ofiforeign  aid. 

I  close  by  saying,  as  I  said  before,  that 
I  am  sorry  that  the  administration  did 
not  see  fit  to  hold  a  series  of  informal 
conferences,  which  were  premised  last 
year  to  those  of  us  in  opposition  to  for- 
eign aid,  to  see  if  we  could  pot  narrow 
our  areas  of  disagreement,  fcecause  in 
many  respects  in  foreign  aic^the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  for  more 
money  than  the  administration  recom- 
mends. . 

For  example,  the  economicf  aspects  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress;  fcJ-  example, 
some  of  the  economic  aspects  *f  the  great 
needs  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  catp  vote  for 
that  sort  of  bill,  I  must  do  w^t  I  can  to 
eliminate  from  the  administration's  pro- 
gram the  waste  and  inefficiency  that  has 
existed  for  too  long  in  American  foreign 
aid — the  waste  of  hundreds  of  jnillions  of 
dollars  over  the  years  of  foreign  aid,  in 
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a  foreign  aid  program  that  Since  1946  has 
run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $110  billion. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   MORSE.    Mr.   President,   I    ask 
unanimous  cons3nt  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  1  additional  minute. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    MORSE.    When    the    President 
talks  about  a  bare  bones  program  this 
year  of  $3,380  million,  he  forgets  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  the  total  for- 
eign assistance  program  Is  closer  to  $7 
billion.    It  is  labels  that  make  the  dif- 
ference.   But  it  is  taxpayers'  money  in 
each  instance,  and  the  total  foreign  as- 
sistance program  in  this  Republic  to  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  is  nearer, 
may  I  say,  $7  billion  than  the  President's 
figure  of  $3,380  million  is  near  $4  billion. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Economic 
An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  secu- 
rity, and   general   welfare   of   the  United 
States  by  furnishing  economic  assistance 
to  friendly  countries  and  areas  and  to  in- 
ternational  organizations,   and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  101.  The  Foreign  A$8lstance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "Part  I"  after  the  enacting 
clause. 

CHAPTER    1 POIilCT 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  1  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  policy.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  102,  which  relates  to 
the  statement  of  policy,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  the  fifth,  seventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  paragraphs  by  striking  out  "this 
part"  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
"this  Act". 

(2)  Amend  the  sixth  paragraph  by  striking 
out  "of  all  parts"  in  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(3)  Amend  the  thirteenth  paragraph  by 
Inserting  after  the  second  full  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "Congress  further 
urges  that  the  United  States  and  other  free- 
world  nations  place  an  Increasing  portion 
of  their  assistance  programs  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  and  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue Its  efforts  to  Improve  coordination 
among  programs  of  assistance  carried  out  on 
a  bilateral  basis  by  free-world  nations". 

(b)   Add  a  new  section  108  as  follows: 

"Sec  103.  Coordination  With  Foreign 
Policy. — (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shaU  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the 
powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chief  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  mission.  The  chief  of  the  diplo- 
matic mission  shall  make  sure  that  recom- 
mendations of  such  representatives  pertain- 
ing to  programs  under  this  Act  are  coordi- 
nated with  recommendations  pertaining  to 
programs  under  the  Military  Assistance  and 
Sales  Act  of  1965  and  are  coordinated  with 
political  considerations,  and  his  comments 
shall  accompany  such  recommendations  If 
he  so  desires. 

"(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  continuous  supervision  and  general  di- 
rection of  assistance  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  and  of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of  1965. 


including  but  not  limited  to  determining 
whether  there  shall  be  an  economic  assist- 
ance or  a  military  assistance  or  sales  program 
for  a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the 
end  that  such  programs  are  effectively  Inte- 
grated both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  best 
served  thereby." 

chapter  2 — development  assistance 

Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  103.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 

relates  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is 

amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  201  (c) ,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  by  striking  out  "section 
610"  and  "section  614(a)"  and  substituting 
"section  510"  and  "section  514(a)".  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "601,  and 
602"  and  substitute  "501,  and  502". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  "this 
part"  and  substitute  "this  Act". 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  facilities  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  by  striking  out  "section 
619"  and  substituting  "section  519". 

Title  II — Technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants 
Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act   of    1961,   as   amended, 
which  relates  to  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  212,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  by  striking  out  "1965"  and 
"$215,000,000"  and  substituting  "1966"  and 
"$210,000,000",  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  hereby  repealed  ef- 
fective July  1,  1966. 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out 
"1965.  $18,000,000"  and  substituting  "1966, 
$7,000,000". 

Title  III — Investment  guaranties 
Sec.   105.  Title   III   of   chapter   2   of   the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  Investment   guaranties.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221  (b)>  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  the  Introductory  clause  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  President  may  Issue 
guaranties  to  eligible  United  States  Inves- 
tors— ". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  strike  out  "$2,500,- 
000,000"   and  substitute   "$5,000,000,000". 

(3)  Amend  paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  first  proviso,  strike  out  ",  and 
no  such  guaranty  in  the  case  of  a  loan  shaU 
exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such  guar- 
anty shall  exceed  $10,000,000". 

(B)  In  the  fourth  proviso,  strike  out 
"1966"  and  substitute  "1967". 

(b)  Amend  section  221(c).  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "guaranty"  the  third  time  it  appears, 
the  words  "of  an  equity  Investment". 

(c)  Amend  section  222.  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "this  part"  wherever  it 
appears  and  substitute  "this  Act". 

(2)  Insert  after  "(exclusive  of  informa- 
tional media  guaranties) ,"  the  words  "and  to 
pay  the  costs  of  investigating  and  adjusting 
(including  costs  of  arbitration)  claims  under 
such  guaranties". 

(d)  Amend  section  223,  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof  and  in  subsection  (b),  strike 
out  the  period  and  substitute  ";  and". 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (c) : 
"(c)   the  term  'eligible  United  States  inves- 
tors' means  United  States  citizens,  or  corpo- 


rations, partnerships  or  other  associations 
created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  or  territory  and  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens, 
as  well  as  foreign  corporations,  partnerships 
or  other  associations  wholly  owned  by  one  or 
more  such  United  States  citizens,  corpora- 
tions, partnerships  or  other  associations: 
Provided,  That  the  eligibility  of  a  foreign 
corporation  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  of  Issued  and  sub- 
scribed share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be 
held  by  persons  other  than  the  United  States 
owners." 

(e)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  In  Latin  American  countries, 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin 
American  Countries. — (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate home  ownership  and  assist  In  the  devel- 
opment of  stable  economies  In  Latin  America. 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section  should 
be  utUlzed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the 
development  in  the  American  Republics  of 
self-liquidating  pilot  housing  projects,  the 
development  of  Institutions  engaged  In  Al- 
liance for  Progress  programs,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  cooperatives,  free  labor  unions, 
savings  and  loan  and  other  Institutions  in 
Latin  America  engaged  directly  or  Indirectly 
In  the  financing  of  home  mortgages,  the  con- 
struction of  homes  for  lower  Income  persons 
and  families,  the  increased  mobilization  of 
savings  and  the  Improvement  of  housing  con- 
ditions in  Latin  America. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  pvirposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a) .  the  President  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shall  determine,  to  eligible  United  States 
Investors  as  defined  in  section  223  assuring 
against  loss  of  loan  investments  made  by 
such  Investors  In — 

"(1)  pilot  or  demonstration  private  hous- 
ing projects  In  Latin  America  of  types  similar 
to  those  Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  suitable  for  conditions  In 
Latin  America; 

"(2)  credit  Institutions  In  Latin  America 
engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  financ- 
ing of  home  mortgages,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  institutions; 

"(3)  hovislng  projects  in  Latin  America  for 
lower  Income  families  and  persons,  which 
projects  shall  be  constructed  In  accordance 
with  maximiun  unit  costs  established  by  the 
President  for  families  and  persons  whose  In- 
comes meet  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
President; 

"(4)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America 
which  will  promote  the  development  of  In- 
stitutions Important  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  such  as  free  labor 
unions  and  cooperatives;  or 

"(5)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  25 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
mortgage  financing  for  which  Is  made  avaU- 
able  from  sources  within  Latin  America  and 
has  not  been  derived  from  sources  outside 
Latin  America,  which  projects  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  have  a  unit  cost 
of  not  more  than  $6,500. 

"(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
Issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $350,000,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  total  face  amount  of  guaran- 
ties Issued  under  subsection  (b)(1)  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  no  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  section  for 
any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct 
for  which  the  Investor  Is  responsible:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  this  authority  shall  con- 
tinue until  June  30,  1967." 


Title  V — Development   re!Search 
Sec.  106.  Title  V  of  chapter  2  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act   of    1961,    as    amended, 
which   relates   to  development  research,   is 
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amended  by  striking  out   "this   part"   and 
substituting  "this  Act". 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
Sec.  107.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act   of    1961,   as   amended, 
which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is 
amended  as  follows  : 

(a)  Amend  section  251,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  subsection   (c)   as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "section  614(a)"  and  "sec- 
tion 610"  and  substitute  "section  514(a) "  and 
"section  510",  respectively. 

(B)  Strike  out  "part  I"  and  substitute 
"this  Act". 

(2)  In  subsection  (f),  strike  out  "section 
601(b)  (4) "  and  "part  I"  and  substitute  "sec- 
tion 501(b)  (4)"  and  "this  Act",  respectively, 
(b)  Amend  section  252.  which  relates  to 
authorization,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  out  all  after 
the  words  "until  expended"  and  substitute 
the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  any  unap- 
propriated portion  of  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal  year 
may  be  approplrated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year  during  the  above  period  in  addition  to 
the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proplrated for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
The  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, except  for  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964  and 
$85,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1965 
and  1966  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in  each  such 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  available  only  for  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars." 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence,  strike  out  "601, 
and  602"  and  substitute  "501,  and  502". 

(c)  Amend  section  253.  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions  by  striking  out  "of  part  I". 

CHAPTER  3 INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  108.  Chapter  3  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  international  organizations  and  programs, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  301.  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  by  striking  out  "this  part" 
and  substituting  "this  Act". 

(b)  Amend  section  302.  which  relates  to 
authorization,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  out  "1965" 
and  "$134,272,400"  and  substitute  "1966"  and 
"$155,455,000",  respectively. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(c)  Amend  section  303.  which  relates  to 
Indus  Basin  development,  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  part  II)  ". 

CHAPTER   4 SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  109.  Chapter  4  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  by  striking  out  "this  part" 
and  substituting  "this  Act". 

(b)  Amend  section  402,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  by  striking  out  "1965"  and 
"$405,000,000"  and  substituting  "1966"  and 
"$369,200,000,"  respectively. 

CHAPTER   5 CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Sec.  110.  Chapter  5  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)   Amend  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "1965"  and  "$150,000,000" 
and  substitute  "1966"  and  "$50,000,000", 
respectively. 

(2)  Strike  out  "part  I"  and  substitute 
"this  Act". 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  sentence: 

"In  addition,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  In 
Vietnam  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  In 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 


applicable  to  such  programs  If  he  determines 
such  use  to  be  important  to  the  national 
interest:  Provided,  That  the  President  shall 
present  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  programs  to  be  carried  out  from 
funds  requested  by  the  President  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  authority  of  this  sentence." 
(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
"this  section"  and  substituting  "the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)". 

CHAPTER    7 GENERAL,    ADMINISTRATIVE,    AND 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  111.  Part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  redesignated 
chapter  7,  "General,  Administrative,  and 
Miscellaneous  Provisions". 

Title  I — General  Provisions 

Sec  112.  Chapter  1  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  redesig- 
nated title  I  of  chapter  7  and  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Redesignate  section  601,  which  relates 
to  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate participation,  as  section  501  and.  In 
subsection  (c)  (1).  strike  out  "part  I  of". 

(b)  Redesignate  section  602,  which  relates 
to  small  business,  as  section  502  and  amend 
said  section  as  follows : 

(1)  Amend  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  introductory  clause,  strike  out 
".  defense  articles,"  and  "(Including  defense 
services) ". 

(B)  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  strike  out 
",  articles,". 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Redesignate  section  603,  which  relates 
to  shipping  on  United  States  vessels,  as  sec- 
tion 503  and  amend  said  section  by  striking 
out  "and  defense  articles". 

(d)  Redesignate  section  604,  which  relates 
to  procurement,  as  section  504. 

(e)  Redesignate  section  605,  which  relates 
to  retention  and  use  of  items,  as  section  505, 
and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  subsection   (a)   as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  out  "and 
defense  articles". 

(B)  In  the  second  and  third  sentences, 
strike  out  "or  defense  articles"  wherever  It 
appears. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 
"(c)   Funds    realized    as    a    result    of   any 

failure  of  a  transaction  financed  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  or  to  applicable  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  the  terms  of  any  agreement  or 
contract  entered  into  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropria- 
tions, fund  or  account  used  to  finance  such 
transaction  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund  or 
account  currently  available  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose." 

(f)  Redesignate  sections  606  and  607, 
which  relate  respectively  to  patents  and 
technical  information  and  furnishing  of 
services  and  commodities,  as  sections  506  and 
507.  respectively,  and  amend  redesignated 
section    507    by    striking    out    "of    part    I". 

(g)  Redesignate  section  608,  which  relates 
to  advance  acquisition  of  property,  as  sec- 
tion 508,  and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "section  607"  wherever  it 
appears  and  substitute  "section  507". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "to  the 
provisions  of  part  I  or"  and  substitute  "to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance  or 
pursuant  to". 

(3)  Strike  out  "part  I"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  Act". 

(h)  Redesignate  section  609,  which  relates 
to  the  special  account,  as  section  509,  and 
amend  said  section  as  follows : 

(1)   Amend  subsection  (a)  as  follows; 

(A)  In  the  introductory  clause,  strike 
"part  I"  and  substitute  "this  Act". 


Stance  and 

cond  and 
ttute  "said 


(B)  In  paragraph  (3),  Insert  "or  the  Mill- 
tary  Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of  1965"  aftor 
"this  Act". 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (b),  by  strikinR  out 
"under  this  Act".  , 

(1)  Redesignate  section  610,  w|lch  relates 
to  transfer  between  accounts,  as. Section  5io 
and  amend  said  section  as  folloi|s: 

(1)  Amend  subsection  (a)   as  loUows- 

(A)  After  "this  Act"  the  first  iime  It  ap- 
pears Insert  "and  the  Military  As; 
Sales  Act  of  1965." 

(B)  Strike  out  "this  Act"  the 
third  time  it  appears  and  subs 
Acts" 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (b)  as  fotlows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "510  and  614"  «id  substi- 
tute "and  514".  ^ 

(B)  Strike  out  "sections  636(g)(1)  and 
637"  and  substitute  "section  535". 

(J)  Redesignate  sections  611  and  612,  which 
relate  respectively  to  completion  of  plans  and 
cost  estimates  and  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies,  as  sections  511  and  512,  respec- 
tively, and  amend  said  sections  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  "part  I"  wherever  it  appears 
and  substitute  "this  Act". 

(2)  In  redesignated  section  51^  redesig- 
nate subsection  (c)  as  subsectloa'(b). 

(k)  Redesignate  section  613,  wlilch  relates 
to  the  accounting,  valuation,  and' reporting 
of  foreign  currencies,  as  section  Si3. 

(1)  Redesignate  sectioh  614,  wh|ch  relates 
to  special  authorities,  as  sectioij  514  and 
amend  said  section  as  follows:       |i| 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  ouj  "and  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  sfl|tion  510" 
and  "$250,000,000"  and  substitute  ir  the  lat- 
ter "$125,000,000".  I 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  ofi*  "part  I" 
and  substitute  "this  Act".  jj? 

(3)  In  subsection  (c).  strike  ouiK"$50,000,- 
000"  and  substitute  "$25,000,000".  i  ' 

(m)  Redesignate  sections  615,  6i<,  and  617, 
which  relate  respectively  to  contract  author- 
ity, to  availability  of  funds  and  to  termina- 
tion of  assistance,  as  sections  515»  516,  and 
517,  respectively. 

(n)  Redesignate  section  618,  whlth  relates 
to  use  of  settlement  receipts,  as  section  518. 
and  strike  out  "of  part  I"  and  "that  part" 
and  substitute  for  the  latter  "tWs  Act". 

(0)  Redesignate  section  619,  which  relates 
to  assistance  to  newly  independentjcountries, 
as  section  519,  and  amend  said  section  by 
striking  out  "part  I  of".  ^ 

(p)  Redesignate  section  620,  whjch  relates 
to  prohibitions  against  furnishing  t©ssistance 
to  Cuba  and  certain  other  countrj^s,  as  sec- 
tion 520  and  amend  said  section  tk  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (h),  strike  ow  "foreign 
aid"  and  substitute  "assistance  wider  this 
Act".  f 

(2)  In  subsection  (m),  strike  i>ut  "(1)" 
and  all  after  "1963".  1 

Title    II — Administrative   promsions 
Sec.  113.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  cf  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
redesignated   title   II   of   chapter  j  7   and  Is 
amended  as  follows:  '» 

(a)  Redesignate  section  621.  which  relates 
to  exercise  of  functions,  as  sectioii  521. 

(b)  Sections  622  and  623,  wh|ch  relate 
respectively  to  coordination  with  foreign 
policy,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Dafense,  are 
repealed.  j 

(c)  Redesignate  section  624.  which  relates 
to  statutory  officers,  as  section'  522  and 
amend  said  section  as  follows:  t^ 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  oult  "part  I" 
and  substitute  "this  Act".  ; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  ciit  "para- 
graph (3)  of"  and  "of  the  offlcera.  provided 
for  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  fthat  sub- 
section", and  substitute  for  the  latwr  "of  one 
or  more  of  said  officers" 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  Is  hereby  re 
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subsection 
(c). 


|aled  and 
(d)    Is    redesignated   si^bsectlon 


(4)  Amend  redesignated  subsection  (c)  as 

follows:  I 

(A)  Strike  out  "Public  Law  ^6-735"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  substlturae  "the  Latin 
American  Development  Act,  afc  amended". 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2)  (A),  strike  out  "part 

I  of". 

(C)  Amend  paragraph  (2)  (B)   as  follows: 

(I)  Strike  out  "of  assistance  being  carried 
out  under  part  n  of  this  Act  and"  and  sub- 
stitute "being  carried  out  under  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of  1965  and 
programs  of  assistance  belnjg  carried  out 
under". 

(II)  After  "objectives  of  tllis  Act"  Insert 
■and  the  Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act 

of  1965". 

(III)  Strike  out  all  after  "audits"  and  sub- 
stitute "of  such  programs  as  he  considers 
necessary". 

(D)  In  paragraph  (4),  strike  out  "this 
Act"  and  substitute  "paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection." 

(E)  Amend  paragraph  (5)  ias  follows: 
(i)  Strike  out  "under  this  Act"  and  sub- 
stitute "under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion". I 

(11)  Strike  out  "part  I  or  part  n  of  this 
Act."  and  substitute  "this  AQt,  the  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of  1965,". 

(F)  In  paragraph  (6),  strike  out  "part  II 
of  this  Act,"  and  substitute  "the  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of  1965". 

(G)  Amend  paragraph  (7),  as  follows: 

(I)  Strike  out  "part  I  or  part  II  of  this 
Act,"  and  substitute  "this  Act,  the  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of  1965,". 

(II)  In  the  proviso,  strike  out  "the  Act" 
and  substitute  "this  Act  or  tflie  Military  As- 
sistance and  Sales  Act  of  1965" 

(ill)  In  the  first  full  sentence  following 
the  proviso,  strike  out  "section  614(a)  of  this 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  seWtlon  634(c)  of 
this  Act"  and  substitute  "section  514(a)  of 
this  Act  and  in  section  132(a)  of  the  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of  1965  and  the 
provisions  of  section  532(c)  of  this  Act  and 
section  147(c)  of  the  Military  Assistance  and 
Sales  Act  of  1P65." 

(d)  Redesignate  section  625,  which  relates 
to  the  employment  of  persohnel,  as  section 
523  and  amend  said  section  a*  follows: 

( 1 )  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  "part  I  or 
coordinate  part  I  and  II"  and  substitute  "this 
Act  or  coordinate  this  Act  and  the  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of  1965". 

(2)  Redesignate  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f), 
(g),  (h),  (1),  and  (J)  as  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f), 
(g).   (h)    and    (i).  respectively. 

(3)  In  redesignated  subsection  (c)  (intro- 
ductory clause),  strike  out  "outside  the 
United  States"  and  in  paragraph  (2)  strike 
out  all  after  "prescribe". 

(4)  In  redesignated  subsection  (d).  strike 
out  "(d)"  and  substitute  "(c)". 

(5)  In  redesignated  subsection  (e),  strike 
out  "agencies"  the  second  time  it  appears 
and  substitute  "agency"  and;  strike  out  "part 
I  or  part  II  of". 

(e)  Redesignate  section  626,  627,  and  628, 
relating  respectively  to  experts,  consultants, 
and  retired  officers,  to  detail  of  personnel  to 
foreign  governments,  and  to  detail  of  per- 
sonnel to  international  organizations,  as  sec- 
tions 524,  525,  and  526,  respectively. 

(f)  Redesignate  section  629.  which  relates 
to  status  of  personnel  detailed,  as  section 

527  and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  stsike  out  "section 
627  or  628"  and  substitute  "section  525  or 
526". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "section 
627,  628,  631,  or  624(d) "  and  substitute  "sec- 
tion 522(c),  525.  526,  or  529". 

(g)  Redesignate  section  680,  which  relates 
to  terms  of  detail  or  assignment,  as  section 

528  and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 
(1)  In  the  introductory  clause,  strike  out 

"section  627  or  628"  and  substitute  "section 
525  or  526". 


(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  after  "travel  ex- 
penses," insert  "benefits". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4),  after  "travel  ex- 
penses," Insert  "benefits"  and  strike  out 
"section  629"  and  substitute  "section  527". 

(h)  Redesignate  section  631.  which  relates 
to  missions  and  staffs  abroad,  as  section  529, 
and  amend  subsection  (b)  of  said  section 
as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "part  I"  and  substitute 
"this  Act". 

(2)  Strike  out  "section  625(d)"  and  sub- 
stitute "section  523(c) ". 

(1)  Redesignate  section  632,  which  relates 
to  allocation  and  reimbursement  among 
agencies,  as  section  530  and  amend  said 
section  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection -<  a),  strike  out  ",  de- 
fense articles,"  and  "(including  defense  serv- 
ices) ". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "(in- 
cluding defense  services)"  and  "and  defense 
articles". 

(3)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  "part  I" 
and  "such  part"  and  substitute  "this  Act". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  is  repealed  and  subsec- 
tions (e),  (f),  and  (g)  are  redesignated  (d), 
(e) .  and  (f) ,  respectively. 

(5)  In  redesignated  subsection  (d),  strike 
out  "defense  articles,"  and  "(Including  de- 
fense services) ,". 

(6)  Amend  redesignated  subsection  (f)  as 
follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "part  I"  wherever  It  appears 
and  substitute  "this  Act". 

(B)  Strike  out  "section  637(a)"  and  sub- 
stitute "section  535(a)". 

(J)  Redesignate  section  633.  which  relates 
to  waivers  of  certain  laws,  as  section  531  and 
repeal  subsection  (b)  of  said  section  and  re- 
designate subsection   (c)   as  subsection   (b). 

(k)  Redesignate  section  634,  which  relates 
to  reports,  and  information,  as  section  532 
and  amend  subsection  (d)  of  said  section  by 
striking  out  "section  303,  610,  614(a)  or  614 
(b)"  and  substituting  "section  303,  510, 
514(a)    or  514(b)". 

(1)  Redesignate  section  635,  which  re- 
lates to  general  authorities,  as  section  533 
and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  subsection  (h)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(h)  A  contract  or  agreement  which 
entails  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  available  under  titles  II  and  V  of  chap- 
ter 2  and  available  under  title  VI  of  said 
chapter,  to  the  extent  such  contract  or  agree- 
ment relates  to  funds  not  required  to  be 
made  available  on  a  dollar  repayable  loan 
basis,  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of 
the  Congress,  extend  at  any  time  for  not 
more  than  five  years." 

(2)  In  subsection  (k),  strike  out  "part  I" 
and  substitute  "this  Act". 

(3)  Add    the    following    new    subsection 

(1): 

"(1)  The  President,  when  he  finds  it  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  is  au- 
thorized to  sell  buildings  and  grounds  in 
foreign  countries  acquired  in  connection  with 
carrying  out  activities  undej^  this  Act,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  may  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  purchase  and  construction, 
furnishing,  improvement,  and  preservation 
of  other  properties  or  held  for  such  later  use: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  President  shall 
report  all  such  transactions  annually  to  the 
Congress  with  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing this  Act." 

(m)  Redesignate  section  636.  which  re- 
lates to  provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  as  sec- 
tion 534  and  amend  said  section  as  follows: 

(1)   Amend  subsection  (a)   as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "part  I"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  substitute  "this  Act". 

(B)  In  the  introductory  clause,  strike  out 
"(except  for  part  ID". 

(C)  In  paragraph  (2).  strike  out  "section 
626"  and  substitute   "section  524".' 


(D)  In  paragraph  (5),  strike  out  "section 
631"  and  substitute  "section  529". 

(2)  In  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  strike  out 
"of  part  I"  wherever  It  appears. 

(3)  In  subsection  (e),  strike  out  "of  part 
I"  and  "section  625(d)(2)"  and  substitute 
for  the  latter  "section  523(c)  (2)". 

(4)  Amend  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  outV'sectlon  637(a)"  and  sub- 
stitute "section  535(a)". 

(B)  Strike  out  "part  I"  wherever  It  appears 
and  substitute  "this  Act". 

(C)  Strike  out  "Act  to  provide  for  assist- 
ance In  the  development  of  Latin  America 
and  In  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for 
other  purposes"  and  substitute  "Latin  Ameri- 
can Development  Act". 

(6)  Subsection  (g)  is  repealed  and  sub- 
section (h)   redesignated  subsection  (g). 

(n)  Redesignate  section  637.  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  as  section  535 
and  amend  subsection  (a)  of  said  section  by 
striking  out  "1965"  and  "$52,500,000"  and 
substituting  "1966"  and  "$55,240,000",  re- 
spectively, and  by  striking  out  "part  I"  and 
substituting  "this  Act". 

(o)  Redesignate  section  638,  which  relates 
to  Peace  Corps  assistance,  as  section  536  and 
amend  said  section  by  striking  out  all  begin- 
ning with  ";  or  famine". 

(p)  Add  the  following  new  section  537: 

"Sec.  537.  Famine  and  disaster  relief. — ^No 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  assistance  to  any  country  for  famine 
or  disaster  relief." 

Title  III — Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  114.  Chapter  3  of  part  HI  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
redesignated  title  III  of  chapter  7  and  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Redesignate  section  641,  which  relates 
to  effective  date  and  Identification  of  pro- 
grams, as  section  541. 

(b)  Dedeslgnate  section  642,  which  relates 
to  statutes  repealed,  as  section  542  and 
amend  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  said  section  by 
striking  out  "143,"  and  all  beginning  with 
":  Provided,". 

(c)  Redesignate  section  643,  which  relates 
to  savings  provisions,  as  section  543  and 
amend  said  section  by  striking  out  "section 
642(a) "  wherever  It  appears  and  substituting 
"section  542(a)". 

(d)  Redesignate  section  644,  which  relates 
to  definitions,  as  section  544  and  amend  said 
section  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsections  (b),  (d).  (e),  (f),  (g).  (1), 
and  (m)  are  repealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (c),  (h).  (J),  (k),  and  (1) 
are  designated  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e), 
and  (f),  respectively. 

(e)  Redesignate  sections  645,  646,  647,  and 
648,  which  relate  respectively  to  unexpended 
balances,  construction,  dependable  fuel  sup- 
ply and  special  authorization  for  use  of  for- 
eign currencies,  as  sections  545,  546,  547,  and 
548,  respectively,  and  amend  redesignated 
section  545  by  striking  out  "Public  Law  86- 
■735"  and  substituting  "the  Latin  American 
Development  Act". 

Military 

An  act   to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and 

provide  for  the  security  and  general  welfare 

of  the  United  States  by  furnishing  defense 

articles,  services,  and  training  to  friendly 

countries  and  international  organizations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 

may  be  cited  as  "The  Military  Assistance  and 

Sales  Act  of  1965". 

chapter    1 objectives    and   DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1.  Objectives. — It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  friendly  countries  in 
their  Individual  and  collective  self-defense 
efforts  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  ac- 
quire defense  articles,  services,  and  training. 
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This  policy  is  based  upon  the  principles  of 
effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  grants  of  defense  ar- 
ticles should  not  be  made  to  any  country 
having  sufficient  resources  to  enable  it  to 
maintain  and  equip  Its  own  military  forces  at 
adequate  strength  without  undue  burden  to 
its  economy. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  are  endangered  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  and  their  allies 
continue  by  threat  of  military  action,  by  use 
of  economic  pressure,  and  by  internal  subver- 
sion or  other  means,  to  attempt  to  bring  un- 
der their  domination  peoples  now  free  and 
Independent,  and  continue  to  deny  the  rights 
of  freedom  and  self-government  to  peoples 
and  countries  once  free  but  now  subject  to 
such  domination. 

It  continues  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  so  that 
armed  force  shall  not  be  used  except  for  in- 
dividual and  collective  self  defense. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  in  t> 
importance  of  regional  organizations  of  free" 
people  for  mutual  assistance,  such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization,  and  others,  and  expresses  its 
hope  that  such  organizations  may  be 
strengthened  and  broadened,  and  their  pro- 
grams of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation 
may  be  made  more  effective  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  independence  and  security  of  free 
peoples,  in  the  development  of  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being,  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  basic  rights  and  liberties. 
The  Congress  welcomes.  In  particular,  steps 
which  have  been  taken  to  integrate  and  co- 
ordinate procurement,  research,  develop- 
ment, production,  and  logistics  support  of 
defense  articles  by  the  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an 
important  contribution  toward  peace  would 
be  made  by  the  establishment  of  earmarked 
military  units  under  the  Organization  of  the 
American  States  for  peacekeeping  missions 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Similar  units  in 
other  areas  should  be  encouraged  where  ap- 
propriate. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  Is  therefore 
the  Intention  of  Congress  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  security,  foreign 
policy,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  fostering  an  Improved  climate  of 
political  Independence  and  individual  liberty. 
Improving  the  ability  of  friendly  countries 
and  international  organizations  to  deter  or  if 
necessary  defeat  Communist  or  Communist 
supported  aggression,  facilitating  arrange- 
ments for  individual  and  collective  security, 
assisting  friendly  countries  to  maintain  in- 
ternal security,  and  creating  an  environment 
of  security  and  stability  in  developing 
friendly  countries  through  civic  action  and 
other  programs  essential  to  their  more  rapid 
social,  economic,  and  political  progress.  The 
Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  able 
to  contribute  Join  in  the  common  under- 
taking to  meet  these  goals. 

Sec.  2.  Coordination  With  Foreign 
PoLicT. — (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the 
jHJwers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  The  Chief  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Mission  shall  make  sure  that  recom- 
mendations of  such  representatives  pertain- 
ing to  military  assistance  and  sales  are 
coordinated    with    political    and    economic 


considerations,  and  his  comments  shall  ac- 
company such  recommendations  if  he  so 
desires. 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act,  including  but  not  limited  to  determin- 
ing whether  there  shall  be  a  military  assist- 
ance or  sales  program  for  a  country  and  the 
value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  programs 
are  effectively  Integrated  both  at  home  and 
abroad  with  programs  of  economic  assist- 
ance and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  best  served  thereby. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Armed  Forces"  of  the  United  Statee 
means  the  Ai^y,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coal|^Guard. 

(b)  "Defense  article"  Includes  any — 

(1)  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition, 
aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  implement  of 
war; 

(2)  property,  installation,  commodity,  ma- 
terial, equipment,  supply,  or  goods  iised  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  sup- 
ply, or  other  Item  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture, production,  processing,  repair,  serv- 
icing, storage,  construction,  transportation, 
operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  thla 
subsection;  and 

(4)  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed 
In  this  subsection;  but  shall  not  Include  mer- 
chant vessels  or,  as  defined  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2011  et  seq.) ,  source  material,  by-product  ma- 
terial, special  nuclear  material,  or  atomic 
weapons. 

(c)  "Defense  Information"  Includes  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan, 
model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  draw- 
ing, technical  manual,  publication,  or  other 
recorded  or  oral  information  relating  to  any 
defense  article  or  defense  service,  but  shall 
not  include  restricted  data  as  defined  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
data  removed  from  the  restricted  data  cate- 
gory under  section  142(d)  of  that  Act. 

(d)  "Defense  service"  includes  packing, 
crating,  handling,  transportation,  and  any 
service,  test.  Inspection,  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion, technical  assistance,  or  defense  infor- 
mation used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  "Excess  defense  articles"  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  not  procured 
in  anticipation  of  military  assistance  or  sales 
requirements,  or  pursuant  to  a  military  as- 
sistance or  sales  order,  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  mobilization  reserve  at  this  time  such 
articles  are  dropped  from  Inventory  by  the 
supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  countries  or 
international  organizations  under  this  Act. 

(f)  "Mobilization  reserve"  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  determined  to 
be  required,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  support  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

(g)  "Officer  or  employee"  means  civilian 
personnel  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

(h)   "Training"  includes — 

( 1 )  formal  or  informal  instruction  of  for- 
eign students  in  the  United  States  or  overseas 
by  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
contract  technicians,  contractors  (including 
instruction  at  civilian  institutions),  or  by 
correspondence  courses  and  technical,  edu- 
cational, or  Informational  publications  and 
media  of  all  kinds; 

(2)  orientation; 

(3)  training  exercise; 

(4)  defense  information; 

(5)  training  aid; 

(6)  military  advice  to  foreign  military 
units  and  forces;  and 


(7)  the  transfer  of  limited  quantities  of 
defense  articles  for  test,  evaluatton,  or  stand- 
ardization purposes.  ^ 

(1)   "Value"  means — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles 
the  gross  cost  incurred  by  the  United  States 
in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying 
such  articles;  '< 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense 
articles  delivered  from  inventory  to  coun- 
tries or  international  organiji^ptions  under 
this  Act,  the  standard  price  irt  effect  at  the 
time  such  articles  are  droppect  from  inven- 
tory by  the  supplying  agency,  u  Such  stand- 
ard price  shall  be  the  same  prfce  (including 
authorized  reduced  prices)  uwd  for  trans- 
fers or  sales  of  such  articles  m  or  between 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or,  where  such  artfcles  are  not 
transferred  or  sold  in  or  between  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  tjie  gross  cost 
to  the  United  States  Governnient  adjusted 
as  appropriate  for  conditionl  and  market 
value;  and  » 

(3)  with  respect  to  nonexce^  defense  ar- 
ticles delivered  from  new  procurement  to 
countries  or  international  organizations 
under  this  Act,  the  contract  or  production 
costs  of  such  articles. 

(J)  "United  States  Government  Agency" In- 
cludes any  agency,  department,  |x)ard,  wholly 
or  partly  owned  corporation,  instrumentality, 
commission,  or  establishment  qf  the  United 
States  Government.  ■> 

CHAPTER   2 military   ASSISTANCE 

Title  I — Grants  of  defense  ar^cles  and  de- 
fense services  for  individual  knd  collective 
security  r5 

Sec.  11.  General  AuthoritW — The  Presi- 
dent may  acquire  from  any  souif ce  and  make 
grants  of  defense  articles  andTiefense  serv- 
ices, on  such  terms  and  conditiijns  as  he  may 
determine  (including  loans)  tof  any  friendly 
country  or  international  organization,  the 
assisting  of  which  the  Presideibt  finds  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  p>eace. 

Sec.  12.  Purposes  of  GRANT3>i-(a)  Grants 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  under 
this  title  to  any  country  may  be  made  solely 
for  internal  security,  for  legitimate  self-de- 
fense, to  permit  the  recipient  country  to  par- 
ticipate in  regional  or  collective  arrangements 
or  measures  consistent  with  tie  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit 
the  recipient  country  to  partlmpate  in  col- 
lective measures  requested  b«  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maiijlainlng  or  re- 
storing international  peace  ank  security. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible  afid  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  subsectiqp  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  use  of  defense  ar^cles  and  de- 
fense services  granted  under  ihls  title  for 
such  purposes  by  the  reclplenf  country  for 
civic  action  activities  authorized  by  title  II 
of  this  chapter  shall  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  13.  General  CoNDmoNa  of  Eligibil- 
ity.— (a)  In  addition  to  sucji  other  pro- 
visions as  the  President  may  r^ulre,  no  de- 
fense articles  shall  be  grantecl  under  this 
title  to  any  country  unless  ft  shall  have 
agreed  that: 

(1)  it  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
President — 

(A)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  by 
anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
that  country,  I 

(B)  transfer,  or  permit  ani  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  that  countiy  to  transfer 
such  articles  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise,  or 

(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  ol^'such  articles 
for  purposes  other  than  thof^  for  which 
furnished;  || 

(2)  It  will  maintain  the  security  of  such 
articles,  and  will  provide  sub^ntlally  the 
same  degree  of  security  protection  afforded 
such  articles  by  the  United  StAtes  Govern- 
ment; : 
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(3)  it  will,  as  the  President  may  require, 
permit  continuous  observation  and  review  by, 
and  furnish  necessary  information  to,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  State  Government 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles;  and 

(4)  unless  the  President  consents  to  other 
disposition,  it  will  return  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  such  use  or  disposi- 
tion as  the  President  considers  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States,  such  articles 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose 
for  which  furnished. 

(b)  No  defense  articles  shall  be  granted 
under  this  title  to  any  country  of  a  value  in 
excess  of  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  unless 
the  President  determines — 

(1)  That  such  country  conforms  to  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations; 

(2)  that  such  defense  articles  will  be 
utilized  by  such  country  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  own  defensive  jstrength,  and  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  free  world;  and 

(3)  that  such  country  la  taking  all  rea- 
sonable measures,  consistent  with  its  polit- 
ical and  economic  stability,  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities. 

Title  II — Civic  action  assistance 


Sec.  21.  General  Authobtty. — The  Presi- 
dent may  acquire  from  any  source  and  make 
grants  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  (including  loans),  to  any  develop- 
ing friendly  country  other»rlse  eligible  under 
sections  11  and  13,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  military  forces  of  that  country  (or 
the  voluntary   efforts   of   personnel   of   the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)   to  con- 
struct public  works  and  to  engage  in  other 
activities  helpful  to  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  that  country.    It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  insoifar  as  practicable, 
such  foreign  military  forces  should  not  be 
maintained  or  established  iaolely  for  civic  ac- 
tion activities    and   that  isuch   civic   action 
activities  not  significantly  detract  from  the 
capability  of  the  military  forces  to  perform 
their  military  missions  and  be  coordinated 
with  and  form  part  of  the  total  economic  and 
social  development  effort.] 
Title  III— Training  and  ditail  of  personnel 
Sec.     31.  General     Authority. — (a)   The 
President    may    furnish    training,    on    such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
to  any  friendly  country  of  international  or- 
ganization, ellgibile  under  section  11. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  other  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or 
detailed  under  this  Act  only  to  perform  duties 
of  a  non-combatant  nature. 

Sec.  32.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign 
Governments  and  International  Organiza- 
tions.— Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  In  fvirtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  be  detailed  or  as- 
signed— 

( 1 )  to  any  office  or  posdtlon  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  governmental  agency, 
where  acceptance  of  such  office  or  position 
does  not  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  another  government  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  compensation  or  other  benefits 
from  such  foreign  country  by  such  officer  or 
employee;  or 

(2)  to  any  internationul  organization  to 
serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the  interna- 
tional staff  of  such  international  organiza- 
tion, or  to  render  any  tedhnlcal,  scientific,  or 
professional  advice  or  services  to,  or  in  co- 
operation with,  such  organization. 

Sec.  33.  Status  of  Personnel  Assigned  or 
Detailed. — (a)  Any  officer  or  employee,  while 
assigned  or  detailed  under  section  32  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  allowances,  privileges,  rights. 


seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  activity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  which  detailed  or 
assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from 
funds  appropriated  for  that  activity. 

(b)   Any  officer  or  employee  assigned,  de- 
tailed, or  appointed  under  section  32  of  this 
Act  may  receive  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  representation 
allowances  similar  to  those  allowed   \mder 
section  901   of   the  Foreign   Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131).    The  au- 
thorization  of   such   allowances   and   other 
benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  anj 
appropriations    available    therefor   shall    ber 
considered  as  meeting  all  of  the  requirements  \ 
of  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes   (5  ' 
U.S.C.  70). 

Sec.  34.  Terms  or  Detail  oe  Assignment. — 
Details  or  assignment  may  be  made  under 
section  32  of  this  Act — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  international  organization; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  international  organization,  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  Government  for  com- 
pensation, travel  expenses,  allowances,  and 
benefits,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  the 
officer  or  employee  concerned  during  the 
period  of  assignment  or  detail;  and  such 
reimbursements  (including  foreign  curren- 
cies) shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying  such 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  allowances,  or 
benefits,  or  to  the  appropriation  fund,  or 
account  currently  available  for  such  pur- 
poses; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or 
services  by  the  foreign  government  or  inter- 
national organization  to  the  United  States 
Government  accepted  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  for  specified  uses  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  funds 
so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a  separate 
fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  be  available  for  the  specified 
uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of 
appropriations  or  direct  expenditvire  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  any  unexpended 
balance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to 
the  foreign  government  or  International  or- 
ganization; or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  a  credit  to  be  applied 
against  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  international  organization  to  which  the 
officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  assigned, 
such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensa- 
tion, travel  expenses,  allowances,  and  bene- 
fits, or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such 
officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  de- 
tail or  assignment  in  accordance  with  section 
32  of  this  Act. 


Title  IV — Collective  defense  activities 


Sec.  41.  Infrastructure  and  Joint  Use 
FACiLmEs. — The  President  may  enter  into  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  arrangements  with 
any  friendly  foreign  country  or  International 
organization  eligible  under  sections  11  and 
13,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  (including  financial  contributions 
of  funds  made  available  under  this  Act)  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities 
for  collective  defense  or  which  are  to  be 
Jointly  utilized  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  friendly  foreign  military 
forces  or  which  may  be  utilized  by  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Imple- 
mentation of  contingency  plans  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  42.  International  Military  Head- 
quarters.—The  President  may  use  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  to  enter  Into 
bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 


mine, for  sharing  the  costs  of  constructing, 
operating,  and  maintaining  International 
military  headquarters  and  organizations  in 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  partic- 
ipates. 

Title  V — Restrictions  on  assistance 
Sec.  51.  Special  Conditions  of  ELiorsiL- 
iTY. — (a)  (1)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  chapter  to  any  economically  de- 
veloped nation  capable  of  sustaining  Its  own 
defense  burden  and  economic  growth,  except 
(1)  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made  prior 
to  July  1,  1963,  or  (2)  additional  orientation 
and  training  expenses  under  this  chapter 
during  each  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $500,000. 

(2)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce 
and,  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments,  wUl  permit, 
shall  terminate  all  further  grants  of  defense 
articles  to  any  country  having  sufficient  re- 
sources to  enable  it,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
President,  to  maintain  and  equip  Its  own 
military  forces  at  adequate  strength,  without 
undue  burden  to  its  economy. 

(b)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  fximished 
such  country  under  this  Act  or  any  predeces- 
sor foreign  assistance  Act,  In  substantial  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  any  of 
such  Acts  shall  be  Immediately  Ineligible 
for  further  assistance. 

(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  chapter  to  any  country  which  furnishes 
assistance  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
unless  the  President  determines  t;bat  such 
assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  shalf  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  under  this  chapter  to  any  country 
which  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps, 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963— 

(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other 
than  to  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba) — 

(1)   any  items  of  economic  assistance. 

(il)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy-  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of 
primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

(ill)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by 
the  Castro  regime;  and 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  United  States  Installations  In 
Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime. 

(e)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try which  is  Indebted  to  any  United  States 
citizen  or  person  for  goods  or  services  fur- 
nished to  or  ordered  where  (1)  such  citizen  or 
person  has  exhausted  available  legal  remedies, 
which  shall  Include  arbitration,  or  (11)  the 
debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by  such  gov- 
ernment, or  (iU)  such  Indebtedness  arises 
under  an  \mconditlonal  guaranty  of  payment 
given  by  such  government,  or  any  pred- 
ecessor government,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  any*  controlled  entity:  Provided, 
That  the  President  does  not  find  such  action 
contrary  to  the  national  security. 

(f)  The  President  shall  suspend  assistance 
under  this  chapter  to  the  government  of  any 
oovmtry  when  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try or  any  government  agency  or  subdivision 
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such   country  on   or  after  January 


wlthir 

(A)  Jias  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
selzedownership  or  control  of  property  owned 
by^any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or 

(B)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centiun  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

(C)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or 
has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  ef- 
fect of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  other- 
wise seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property 
so  owned, 

and  such  country,  government  agency,  or 
government  subdivision  falls  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  (not  more  than  six  months  after 
such  action,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  referral 
to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  within  such  period 
as  provided  herein,  not  more  than  twenty 
days  after  the  report  of  the  Commission  is 
received)  to  take  appropriate  steps,  which 
may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obli- 
gations under  international  law  toward  such 
citizen  or  entity,  including  speedy  compensa- 
tion for  such  property  in  convertible  foreign 
exchange,  equivalent  to  the  full  value  there- 
of, as  required  by  international  law.  or  fails 
to  take  steps  designed  to  provide  relief  from 
such  taxes,  exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  such  suspension  shall  con- 
tinue until  the  President  is  satisfied  that  ap- 
propriate steps  are  being  taken,  and  no  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

Upon  request  of  the  President  (within 
seventy  days  after  such  action  referred  to  in 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),or  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection),  the  Pcreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
(established  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1954,  68  Stat.  1279)  is  hereby 
authorized  to  evaluate  expropriated  property, 
determining  the  full  value  of  any  property 
nationalized,  expropriated,  or  seized,  or  sub- 
ject to  discriminatory  or  other  actions  as 
aforesaid,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
to  render  an  advisory  report  to  the  President 
within  ninety  days  after  such  request.  Un- 
less authorized  by  the  President,  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  publish  its  advisory  report 
except  to  the  citizen  or  entity  owning  such 
property.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amount,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  expeditiously  its  functions  under 
this  subsection. 

(g)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  any  country  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  is  engaging  in  or  preparing 
for  aggressive  military  efiforts  directed 
against — 

( 1 )  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  or  any  other  Act.  or 

(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
tmder  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

imtil  the  President  determines  that  such  mil- 
itary efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased  and 
he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  re- 
ceived assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
In  this  Act. 

(h)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  after  December  31,  1965,  to  the 
government  of  any  less  developed  country 
which  has  failed  to  enter  into  an  agreement 


with  the  President  to  institute  the  invest- 
ment guaranty  program  under  section 
221(b)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  providing  protection 
against  the  specific  risks  of  Inconvertibility 
under  subparagraph  (A),  and  expropriation 
or  confiscation  under  subparagraph  (B).  of 
such  section  221(b)(1). 

Sec.  52.  Countries  Specificallt  Ineligible 
FOR  Assistance. — (a)  Except  as  may  be 
deemed  by  the  President  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  no  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  this  chapter  to  any  govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  until  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  government  has  taken  ap- 
propriate steps  according  to  international 
law  standards  to  return  to  United  States 
citizens,  and  to  entities  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens,  or  to  provide  equitable  compensa- 
tion to  such  citizens  and  entities  for  prop- 
erty taken  from  such  citizens  and  entities 
on  or  after  January  1.  1959.  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  chapter  to  any  Communist  country. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act  un- 
less the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports 
to  Congress  that :  ( 1 )  such  assistance  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States;  (2)  the 
recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy;  and 
(3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote  the 
independence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
international  communism.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  "Com- 
munist country"  shall  include  specifically, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  coun- 
tries: 

Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger- 
many), 

Estonia. 

Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

Latvia, 

Lithuania, 

North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

Nortli  Vietnam, 

Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Repub- 
lic, 

Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

Tibet, 

Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

Cuba,  and 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (in- 
cluding its  captive  constituent  republics) . 

(c)  No  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  furnished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  is  essential  to  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  The  President  shall 
keep  the  Congress  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Indo- 
nesia under  this  chapter.        ) 

Sec.  53,  Regional  Restrictions, — (a)  The 
value  of  defense  articles  granted  to  American 
Republics  (including  defense  articles  granted 
in  implementing  a  feasible  plan  for  regional 
defense)  under  this  chapter  in  each  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $55,000,000.  Except 
for  civic  action  assistance,  defense  articles 
shall  be  granted  under  this  chapter  to  any 
American  Republic  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  President  determines  that  such  defense 
articles  are  necessary  to  safeguard  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  or  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  a  country  associated  with  the 
United  States  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
against  overthrow  of  a  duly  constituted  gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  The  value  of  defense  articles  granted 
under  this  chapter  to  African  countries  In 
each  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000. 
No  defense  articles  shall  be  granted  under 
this  chapter  to  any  country  in  Africa  except 
for    internal    security    requirements    or    for 


unless  t?|e  President 


civic  action  assistance 
determines  otherwise. 

(c)  Determinations  under  ^is  section 
shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  54.  Certification  of  Recipient's  Ca- 
pability,— (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  no  defense  article 
having  a  value  in  excess  of  $1Q0,000  shall 
hereafter  be  delivered  to  any  cotbitry  or  in- 
ternational organization  under  the  authority 
of  this  chapter  unless  the  chief  qf'the  appro- 
priate military  assistance  advfcory  group 
representing  the  United  States  ^'ith  respect 
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to  defense  articles  used  by  sue 
International   organization,  or 
any    other    group    representing 
States  with  respect  to  defense 
by  such  country  or  internatio 
tion,    has    certified    in    writing 
months  prior  to  delivery  that  thi 
international  organization  has  t 
to  utilize  effectively  such  articl 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chap 

(b)  Defense  articles  includtd  in  ap- 
proved military  assistance  programs  may  be 
delivered  to  any  country  or  ii^ternatioaal 
organization  for  which  the  certjfhcation  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  thisl^ection  can- 
not be  made  when  determined  nfe'essary  and 
specifically  approved  in  advanceTay  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  (or,  upon  appropflate  delega- 
tion of  authority  by  an  Under  Secretary  or 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State)  an|l  the  Secre 
tary  of  Defense  (or,  upon  appr<ipriate  dele 
gation  of  authority  by  the  Dep 
or  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De 
Secretary  of  State,  or  his  delegate 
a  complete  report  to  the  Cong 
determination  and  approval  anc^' 
therefor.  '• 

Sec.    55.    Commingling    of 
The   President  shall   adopt  reg 
establish  procedures  to  insure  thi 
under  this  chapter  is  not  used 
which,  contrary  to  the  best  int 
United  States,  promotes  or  ass| 
eign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  She  Commu 
nist-bloc  countries.  j 

chapter    3 — SALES,    BARTER    TRANS/ICTIONS  A^^) 
LEASES 

Sec,  70.  Objectives. — The  aim  of  this 
chapter  is  to  advance  the  overall  objectives 
of  this  Act  set  forth  in  section  1  by  facili- 
tating the  acquisition  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  of  defense  articles,  defense  services,  and 
training  by  friendly  countries  tiaving  suf- 
ficient wealth  to  maintain  andjequip  their 
own  military  forces  wholly  or  in  part  with- 
out grant  assistance.  The  Congress  urges 
that,  consistent  with  section  1,  ^eaties  and 
other  international  obligations,  Ijmphasis  be 
given  to  transactions  authori; 
chapter  in  order  to  promote  t. 
strength  of  the  free  world, 
further  declares  that,  in  the  ai 
of  this  chapter,  participation  b 
terprise  should  be  encouraged 
mum  extent  practical. 

Title  I — Cash  sales' 

Sec.  71.  Sales  From  Stock, —  (at)  The  Presi- 
dent may  sell  for  United  Stated  dollars  de- 
fense articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  defense  services  and 
training  to  any  friendly  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  eligible  und^  section  11, 
without  reimbursement  from  funds  avail- 
able for  use  under  this  Act,  on  tf  rms  of  pay- 
ment of  not  less  than  the  vali»  thereof  In 
advance  or  within  120  days  afteathe  delivery 
of  the  defense  articles  or  the  pr<«rislon  of  the 
defense  services  or  training,  NJitwithstand- 
Ing  the  provisions  of  section  3p)(2),  non- 
excess  defense  articles  may  bet  sold  under 
this  subsection  at  the  standard  Wlce  in  effect 
at  the  time  such  articles  are  offlred  for  sale 
to  the  purchasing  country  or  international 
organization.  For  the  purpose  pf  this  sub- 
section, the  value  of  excess  defpnse  articles 
shall  not  be  less  than — 
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(1)  the  value  specified  ini  section  3(1)  (1) 
plus  the  scrap  value,  or  .  .      ^., 

(2)  the  market  value,  it  ascertainable, 
whichever  is  greater. 

(b)  Payments  received  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  funding  the 
cost  of  the  defense  articles,  defense  services, 
or  training  sold,  or  to  any  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  ciurrently  javallable  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

Sec.  72.  PROctiREMENT  FOR  SALE, — (a)  inc 
President  may,  without  requirement  for  any 
charge  to  any  appropriation  or  contract  au- 
thorization otherwise  provided,  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles,  defense  services,  and  training  for 
sale  for  United  States  dollars  to  any  friendly 
country  or  international  organization  eligi- 
ble under  section  11  if  such  country  or  in- 
ternational organization — 

(1)  provides  the  United  Sitates  Government 
with  a  dependable  underlJaking  which  will 
assure  the  United  States  Government  against 
any  loss  on  the  contracts,  and 

(2)  agrees  to  make  funds  available  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  tlmies  as  may  be  re- 
quired  to   meet   the   payments   required   by 
the  contracts,  and  any   dp,mage.s   and   costs 
that  may   accrue   from   tlte   cancellation   of 
such  contracts,  in  advance  of  the  time  such- 
payments,  dp  mages,  or  casts  are  due:   Pro- 
vided, That  the  President  may.  when  he  de- 
termines it  to  be  In  the,  national  interest, 
accept  a  dependable  undertaking  to  make 
lull  payment  within  120  days  after  delivery 
of  the  defense  articles,  or  taie  provision  of  the 
defense  services  or  training,  and  appropria- 
tions  available   to   the   Department  of  De- 
fense may  be  used  to  meet  the  payments  re- 
quired bv  the  contracts  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed   by    the    amounts    subsequently    re- 
ceived from  the  country  or  international  or- 
ganization: Provided  furtlier.  That  the  Pres- 
ident may,  when  he  determines  it  to  be  in 
the  national  Interest,  entfer  Into  sales  agree- 
ments with  purchasing  Countries  or  Inter- 
national organizations  which  fix  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  the  purchasing  countries  or 
international   organizations  for  the  defense 
articles,  defense  services,  or  training  ordered. 
Funds  available  under  this  Act  for  financing 
credit  sales  shall  be  useii  to  reimburse  the 
applicable    appropriation^    in    the    amounts 
required  by  the  contracts  which  exceed  the 
price  so  fixed,  except  that  such  reimburse- 
ment shall  not  be  required  upon  determina- 
tion by  the  President  that  the  continued  pro- 
duction  of  the  defense  article  being  sold  is 
advantageous  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United     States.    Payments     by     purchasmg 
countries     of     international     organizations 
which  exceed  the  amounts  required  by  such 
contracts  shall  be  credited  to  the  account  es- 
Ubllshed  under  section  83. 

(b)    No  sales  of  unclatasified  defense  arti- 
cles shall  be  made  to  the  government  of  any 
economically  developed  country   under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  unless  such  arti- 
cles are  not  generally  available  for  purchase 
by  such  countries  from  commercial  sources 
in  the  United  States.    The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense mav  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section when  he  deterniines  that  the  waiver 
of  such  provisions  is  In  the  national  Interest. 
Title  II — Credit  sale^i  and  guarantees 
Sec  81.  General    Authority    for    Credit 
Sales— (a)    The   Presi«4«nt   may   use   funds 
available   under    this   A<5t   to   finance   credit 
sales    of   defense    articles,    defense    services, 
and   training  to   friendly  foreign   countries 
and  international  orga:^lzatlons  eligible  un- 
der section  11  on  such  (terms  as  he  may  de- 
termine, including  the  prices  to  be  paid  by 
the    purchasing    countries   or    international 
organizations.    ReimbVE^Bement  to  supplying 
agencies  shall  be  governed  by  section  122. 

(b)  In  addition,  when  the  President  deter- 
mines It  to  be  m  the  national  interest,  sales 
under  section  71  may  be  made  on  terms  of 
payment  of  not  more  than  three  years  after 


the  delivery  of  the  defense  article  or  the  pro- 
vision of  the  defense  service  or  training. 

Sec,  82.  Gl-arantees.— (a)  The  President 
may  guarantee,  insure,  coinsure,  and  rein- 
sure any  Individual,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  other  association  doing  business  in 
the  United  States  against  political  and  credit 
risks  of  nonpayment  arising  in  connection 
with  sales  financed  by  such  individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership  or  other  association 
of  defense  articles,  defense  services,  and 
training  procured  in  the  United  States  by 
friendly  countries  and  International  orga- 
nizations eligible  under  section  11. 

(b)  In  issuing  guarantees.  Insurance,  coin- 
surance, and  reinsurance,  the  President  may 
enter  Into  contracts  with  exporters,  insur- 
ance companies,  financial  institutions,  or 
others,  or  groups  thereof,  and  where  appro- 
priate may  employ  any  of  the  same  to  act 
as  agent  In  the  issuance  and  servicing  of  such 
guarantees,  Insurance,  coinsurance,  and  re- 
Insurance,  and  the  adjustment  of  claims  aris- 
ing thereunder.  . 

(c)  Fees  and  premiums  shall  be  charged  in 
connection  with  such  contracts  of  guaranty 
insurance,  coinsurance,  and  reinsurance  (ex- 
cluding contracts  with  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Agencies) ,  and  such  fees  and  pre- 
miums may  be  utilized  to  meet  llabUltles  re- 
suiting  from  such  contracts. 

(d)  Obligations  shall  be  recorded  against 
the  funds  available  for  credit  sales  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
contractual  liability  related  to  any  guarantee, 
insurance,  coinsurance,  and  reinsurance 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the 
funds  so  obligated,  together  with  fees  and 
premiums,  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  under  such  con- 
tracts. Any  guarantees,  insurance,  coinsur- 
ance and  reinsurance  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  considered  contingent  obli- 
gations backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Se-"  83  Reimbursements. —  (a)  Whenever 
fund^  available  under  this  Act  are  used  to 
finance  credit  sales,  repayments  in  United 
States  dollars  (Including  dollar  proceeds  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  foreign  currency  re- 
payments), receipts  received  from  the  dis- 
position of  evidences  of  indebtedness,  and 
charges  (including  fees  and  premiums)  or 
interest  collected  shall  be  credited  to  a  sepa- 
rate fund  account,  and  shall  be  available  un- 
til expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing further  credit  sales.  Including  the  over- 
head costs  thereof. 

(b)   All  assets  and  obligations  of  the  miU- 
tarv    sales    credit    account    administratively 
established  on   the  books   of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  section  508  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  Including 
proceeds  receivable  from  previous  credit  sales 
transactions,  and  such  amounts  of  the  ap- 
propriations  authorized   under   this   Act    as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  shall  be 
transferred  or  credited  to  the  separate  fund 
account  established  under  section  83(a)  and 
shall  be  available  until  expended  solely  for 
the   purpose   of   financing   credit   sales,   In- 
cluding the  overhead  costs  thereof. 

Sec  84  Foreign  Currencies, — Sales  fi- 
nanced under  this  title  may  provide  for  pay- 
ment In  foreign  currencies  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines at  the  time  of  each  such  sale  that 
the  existing  or  anticipated  requirements  for 
such  foreign  currencies  for  payment  of  Unit- 
ed States  obligations  abroad  are  such  that  an 
excess  of  United  States  Government  holdings 
of  any  particular  foreign  currency  Is  not  like- 
ly to  result.  ,  .... 
Sec.  85.  Collections.— In  carrying  out  this 

title,  the  President — 

( 1 )  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
any  evidence  of  indebtedness;  and 

(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  in- 
debtedness owed  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  foreign  countries  or  International 
organizations. 


Title  III — Barter  transactions 


Sec,  91.  General  AuTHOBrrr. — (a)  The 
President  may,  without  reimbursement  from 
funds  available  for  use  imder  this  Act,  barter 
defense  articles  which  are  in  the  stocks  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure under  other  provisions  of  law,  defense 
services,  and  training  with  any  friendly 
country  or  International  organization  eligible 
under  section  11  In  exchange  for  other  de- 
fense articles,  defense  services,  and  training 
of  approximately  equal  or  equivalent  value 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

(b)  The  President  may,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  122,  also  use  funds  available 
to  carry  out  this  Act  to  acquire  defense  ar- 
ticles, defense  services,  and  training  from 
any  source  and  barter  such  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  or  training  with  any  friendly 
country  or  international  organization  eligible 
under  section  11  in  exchange  for  other  de- 
fense articles,  defense  services,  or  training. 

Sec.  92.  DisPosmoN  of  Defense  Articles, 
Defense  Services,  and  Training  Received  in 
Exchange    Under    Section    91  (b)  .—Defense 
articles,   defense    services,    and   training   re- 
ceived   by    the    United    States    Government 
from  a  country  or  international  organization 
In  exchange  for  defense  articles,  defense  serv- 
ices,  and   training   bartered   by   the   United 
States  Government  under  section  91(b)  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  this  Act,  may  be  sold 
(on  cash  or  credit  terms.  Including  payment 
m  foreign  currencies)  to  any  friendly  coun- 
try   or    International    organization,    or    may 
be  transferred  to  any  United  States  Govern- 
ment agency  for  stockpiling  or  other  pur- 
poses.   If  such  disposal  or  transfer  is  made 
subject  to  reimbursement,  the  funds  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation, 
fund    or  account  which  funded  the  cost  of 
the    defense    articles,    defense    services,    or 
training  bartered  to  the  country  or  Interna- 
tional organization,  or  to  any  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purposes. 

Title  IV — Leases 
Sec  101.  Leases,— (a)  The  President  may, 
subject  to  section  122,  use  funds  available 
to  carry  out  this  Act  to  acquire  defense 
articles  from  any  source  and  lease  such  de- 
fense articles,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
of  payment  as  he  may  determine,  to  any 
friendly  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion eligible  under  section  11. 

(b)  Payments  received  under  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the  defense 
articles  leased,  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  the  same 
general  purpose. 

j'itle  V — General  provisions 
Sec  111.  Purposes. — Defense  articles,  de- 
fense services,  and  training  may  be  sold,  bar- 
tered or  leased  under  this  chapter  to  eligible 
countries  solely  for  the  purposes  specified  In 
sections  12  and  21. 

chapter  4 — fiscal  provisions 
Sec  121  Allocations.— The  President  may 
allocate  to  any  United  States  Government 
agency  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding any  advance  to  the  United  States 
Government  bv  anv  country  or  international 
organization,  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  defense  services,  and  training.  Such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  au- 
thorized, m  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds 
are  allocated. 

Sec  122,  Reimbursements, — (a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act.  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  made  to  any  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  any  other 
United    States    Government    agency,    from 
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funds  available  for  use  under  this  Act  for 
defense  articles,  defense  services,  and  train- 
ing furnished  to  foreign  countries  and  Inter- 
national organizations  by,  or  through,  such 
activity  or  agency  under  this  Act.  Such 
reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  as  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
defense  articles,  defense  services,  and  training 
furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or  in- 
cident to  operations  under  this  Act  (other 
than  pay  and  allowances  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces).  The  amount  of  such  reim- 
bursement shall  be  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accoxmts 
of  such  activity. 

(b)  Orders  to  a  supplying  agency  under 
this  Act  shall  be  based  upon  the  best  esti- 
-mates  of  stock  status  and  prevailing  prices: 
reimbursements  to'  the  supplying  agency 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  stock  status 
and  prices  determined  pursuant  to  section 
3(1).  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  prescribe  regulations  authoriz- 
ing reimbursements  to  the  supplying  agency 
based  on  negotiated  prices  for  aircraft,  ves- 
sels, plant  equipment,  and  such  other  major 
items  as  he  may  specify:  Provided,  That 
such  articles  are  not  excess  at  the  time  such 
prices  are  negotiated :  Provided  further.  That 
such  prices  are  negotiated  at  the  time  firm 
orders  are  placed  with  the  supplying  agency. 

Sec.  123.  Appropriations. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $1,170,- 
000,000  for  Use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  which  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. In  addition,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  authorized  to  the  President 
for  use  in  Vietnam  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  applicable  to  such  pro- 
grams, if  he  determines  such  use  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  national  Interest:  Provided, 
That  the  President  shall  present  to  each 
committee  of  the  Congress  charged  with  con- 
sidering legislation  under  this  Act,  the 
programs  to  be  carried  out  from  funds  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  be  appropriat- 
ed under  authority  of  this  sentence,  such 
presentation  to  be  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  determined  by  said  committee. 

Sec.  124.  Special  AuTHORrrr. — (a)  The 
President  may,  if  he  determines  It  to  be  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  order 
defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  defense  services  and 
training  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  without 
reimbursement  therefor  from  appropriations 
available  for  military  assistance.  The  value 
of  such  orders  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000 
during  each  fiscal  year.  Prompt  notice  of 
action  taken  imder  this  subsection  shall  be 
given  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  Incur,  in  applicable  appropriations, 
obligations  in  amounts  equivalent  to  such 
orders  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Appropriations  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  liquidate  the  obligations  so  In- 
curred are  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  125.  Leiters  or  Commitment. — In  car- 
lying  out  this  Act  accounts  may  be  estab- 
lished on  the  books  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (1)  against  which  letter  of  commit- 
ment may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute 
recordable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall 
be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of 
Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (second  and 
third  paragraphs  of  31  U.S.C.  203  and  41 
U.S.C.  15),  and  (2)  from  which  disburse- 
ments may  be  made  to  recipient  countries 
or  agencies,  organizations,  or  persons  upon 
presentation  of  contracts.  Invoices,  or  other 
appropriate  documentation.  Expenditures 
of  funds  which  have  been  made   available 


through  accounts  so  established  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  on  standard  documentation  re- 
quired for  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United 
States  Giovernment:  Provided,  That  such  ex- 
penditures for  defense  articles,  defense 
services,  and  training  procured  outside  the 
United  States  shall  be  accounted  for  exclu- 
sively on  such  certification  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  approved  by  the 
Comptroller   General   of   the  United   States. 

CHAPTER       5 general,       ADMINISTRATIVE,       AND 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Title  I — General  Provisions 

Sec.  131.  General  Authorities. — (a)  The 
President  may  make  and  perform  agreements 
and  contracts  with,  or  enter  into  other  trans- 
actions with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or 
other  body  of  persons,  or  Government  agen- 
cy, whether  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  and  International  ore^anization  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes,  and  within  the 
limitations,  of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  contract  under  this  Act  may,  sub- 
ject to  future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend 
at  any  time  for  not  more  than  five  (5)  years. 

(c)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
grant,  or  otherwise  for  such  purposes. 

(d)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
or  procure  defense  articles  from,  any  United 
States  Government  agency  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  such  agency,  or  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  direct,  and  funds  allocated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency 
may  be  established  in  separate  transfer 
appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  132.  Waiver  Authorities. — (a)  The 
President  may  authorize  in  each  fiscal  year 
the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use  un- 
der this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  section  124  In  a  total  amount  not  to 
exceed  $125,000,000,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  Act  appropriating 
funds  for  use  under  this  Act,  or  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  such  Acts,  when  he  determines  that 
such  authorization  is  important  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  Not  more  than 
$50,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this 
subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  coun- 
try in  any  fiscal  year.  Each  determination 
shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act 
may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  1211  et  seq.))  regulating  the  making, 
performance,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  for  use  under  this  Act  pur- 
suant to  his  certification  that  It  is  inadvis- 
able to  specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of  such 
funds,  which  certification  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  sufllcient  voucher  for  such  amounts. 

(d)  The  functions  authorized  under  this 
Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  as  the  President  may  specify_of 
the  Joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54 
Stat.  4) ,  as  amended. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
to  prevent  any  person,  including  any  in- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation, from  acting  for,  or  participating  in, 
any  operation  or  transaction  arising  under 
this  part  or  from  acquiring  new  obligations 


6d  to  pro- 

le  appro- 

jitly  avail- 


issued  In  connection  with  any  operation  or 
transaction  arising  under  this  Act< 

Sec.  133.  Retention  and  Use  ob  Defense 
Articles. —  (a)  Any  defense  articles  procured 
to  carry  out  this  Act  may  be  retailed  by,  or 
transferred  to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  thefPresldent 
may  determine  in  lieu  of  being  dipposed  of 
to  a  foreign  country  or  internatioiml  organi- 
zation, whenever  in  the  judgment  orthe  Pres- 
ident the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
will  be  served  thereby.  Any  defenie  articles 
so  retained  may  be  disposed  of  without  re- 
gard to  provisions  of  law  relating  Ifc  the  dis- 
posal of  property  owned  by  the  Unaed  States 
Government,  when  necessary  ti  prevent 
spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  defence  articles 
or  to  conserve  the  usefulness  theret^.  Funds 
realized  from  any  transfer  or  disposal  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  appropriatton,  fund, 
or  account  used  to  procure  such  defense  arti- 
cles or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
currently  available  for  the  same  general  pur- 
pose. ; 

(b)  Funds  realized  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  the  sale,  transfer,  or  dis- 
posal of  defense  articles  returnad  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  a?  recipient 
country  or  International  organization  as  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
furnished  shall  be  credited  to  thegrespective 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  u 
cure  such  defense  articles  or  to 
priation.  fund,  or  account  curre 
able  for  the  same  general  purposi 

Sec.  134.  Orderly  Termination  of  As- 
sistance.— Funds  made  available  Inder  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  a  pe^od  not  to 
exceed  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
termination  of  assistance  or  related  activi- 
ties to  or  with  a  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  for  the  necessa^  expe^iises 
of  winding  up  programs  related  thjpreto. 

Sec.  135.  Patents  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation.— (a)  Whenever,  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  functions  uDder  this 
Act—  |- 

(1)  an  invention  or  discovery  Covered  by 
a  patent  issued  by  the  United  S^tes  Gov- 
ernment is  practiced  within  tl^e  United 
States  without  the  authorizatiatt  of  the 
owner,  or  f 

(2)  information,  which  is  (A)'  protected 
by  law,  and  (B)  held  by  the  United  States 
Government  subject  to  restrictions  Imposed 
by  the  owner,  is  disclosed  by  tlje  United 
States  Government  or  any  of  its  offers,  em- 
ployees, or  agents  in  violation  offsuch  re- 
strictions, } 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  thd[  owner, 
except  as  provided  In  subsecflon  (b) 
of  this  section,  is  to  sue  the  Unljfed  States 
Government  for  reasonable  and  eifelre  com- 
pensation for  such  practice  or  disHosure  In 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  such  ownerfis  a  resi- 
dent, or  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  ;^ithln  six 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  arises.  Any 
period  during  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Is  in  possession  of  a  written  claim 
under  section  (b)  of  this  sectiqn  before 
mailing  a  notice  of  denial  of  that  cjaim  does 
not  count  In  computing  the  six  ^ears.  In 
any  such  suit,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment may  plead  any  defense  that  may  be 
pleaded  by  a  private  person  in  sush  an  ac- 
tion. A  Government  employee  ^all  have 
the  right  to  bring  suit  against  th|  Govern- 
ment under  this  section  except  wh«-e  he  was 
in  a  position  to  order,  influence,  pr  Induce 
use  of  the  Invention  by  the  Government. 
This  section  shall  not  confer  a  rlBit  of  ac- 
tion on  any  pyatentee  or  any  assignfe  of  such 
patentee  with  respect  to  any  invelltlon  dis- 
covered or  Invented  by  a  person  wmle  in  the 
employment  or  service  of  the  Unl»d  States, 
where  the  invention  was  related  tl  the  offi- 
cial functions  of  the  employee,  lif  cases  In 
which  such  functions  Included  research  and 
development,   or   in   the   making  ^f   which 
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Government  time,  materials  dtt  facilities  were 

used.  I 

(b)  Before  suit  against  thi  United  States 
Government  has  been  instituted,  the  head 
of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any 
claim  arising  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
No  claim  may  be  paid  under  this  subsection 
unless  the  amount  tendered  Is  accepted  by 
the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction. 

Sec.  136.  Shipping  on  UniTId  States  Ves- 
gsis.—The  ocean  transportation  between  for- 
eign countries  of  defense  articles  purchased 
with  foreign  currencies  made  available  or 
derived  from  funds  available  under  this  Act 
or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1961  et  seq.),  shall  not  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  901(b)  Of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
1241),  or  any  other  law  relatlaig  to  the  ocean 
transportation  of  defense  articles  on  United 
States  vessels. 

Sec.  137.  Procurement  Outside  the 
Untted  States. — Funds  available  under  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  procurement  of  defense 
articles  outside  the  United  States  only  if 
the  President  determines  that  such  procure- 
ment will  not  result  in  adverse  effects 
upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States  or 
the  industrial  mobilization  base,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  any  areas  ©f  labor  surplus 
or  to  the  net  position  of  the  United  States  in 
its  balance  of  payments  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  outweigh  tha  economic  or 
other  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less 
costly  procurement  outside  the  United 
States. 

Title  II — Administrative  provisions 
Sec.  141.  Delegation  of  Authority. — The 
President  may  exercise  any  functions  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  Act  through  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  UnllJed  States  Gov- 
ernment as  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of  any 
such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to 
time  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  func- 
tions, and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform 
any  such  functions,  including  if  he  shall  so 
specify,  the  authority  successively  to  redele- 
gate  any  of  such  functlon$  to  any  of  his 
subordinates. 

Sec.  142.  The  Secretary  or  Defense. — (a) 
With  respect  to  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for— 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end- 
item  requirements; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equip- 
ment in  a  manner  which  permits  Its  Inte- 
gration with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  tise  by 
the  recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  for- 
eign military  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military 
end-items;   and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  performance  of  any  other  functions  with 
respect  to  programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in 
the  procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of 
military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  143.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — 
The  President  may  maintain  special  mis- 
sions or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  in 
such  countries  and  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  144.  Employment  of  Personnel. — (a) 
For  the  pvirposes  of  performing  functions  un- 
der this  Act  outside  the  United  States  the 
President  may  employ  or  assign  persons  com- 
pensated at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.) .  togethezl  with  allowances 


and  benefits  thereunder.  Persons  so  em- 
ployed or  assigned  shall  be  entitled,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify 
otherwise  in  cases  In  which  the  period  of 
emplo3rment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty 
months,  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided 
by  section  528  of  that  Act  for  persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and 
the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  that  Act 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  such  persons,  except 
that  policymaking  officials  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  that  part  of  section  1005  of  that  Act 
which  prohibits  political  tests. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 3544(b)  and  8544(b)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Sec.  145.  Expenses. —  (a)  Funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for — 

( 1 )  administrative  and  operating  expenses; 

(2)  extraordinary  expenses  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300,000  In  any  fiscal  year;  and 

(3)  constructing  or  otherwise  acquiring 
outside  the  United  States  essential  living 
quarters,  office  space,  and  necessary  support- 
ing facilities  for  use  of  personnel  carrying 
out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Actual  expenses  incurred  by  military 
officers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour  directors 
In  connection  with  orientation  visits  of  for- 
eign military  personnel  may  be  reimbursed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  836) ,  applicable  to  civilian 
officers  and  employees. 

Sec.  146.  Reports  and  Information. — (a) 
The  President  shall,  while  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  remain 
available  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  a 
report  concerning  operations  In  that  fiscal 
year  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  In  response  to  requests  from  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  Inquiries  from  the  public, 
make  public  all  Information  concerning  oper- 
ations under  this  Act  not  deemed  by  him  to 
be  Incompatible  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act  In 
any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  project  or 
activity,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thlrty- 
flve-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  committee 
of  the  Congress  charged  with  considering 
legislation,  appropriations  or  expenditures 
under  this  Act,  has  delivered  to  the  office  of 
the  head  of  any  agency  carr3rlng  out  such 
provision,  a  vsrrltten  request  that  it  be  fur- 
nished any  document,  paper,  communica- 
tion, audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation, 
report,  or  other  material  in  Its  custody  or 
control  relating  to  the  administration  of 
such  provision  In  such  country  or  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  or  activity,  unless  and 
until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  committee,  as 
the  case  may  be.  (1)  the  document  i>aper, 
communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  rec- 
ommendation, report,  or  other  material  so 
requested,  or  (2)  a  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing 
thereof  pursuant  to  request  and  his  reason 
for  so  doing. 

(d)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  notify  each  committee  of  the 
Congress  charged  with  considering  legisla- 
tion or  appropriations  under  this  Act  of  all 
actions  taken  during  the  fiscal  year  under 
this  Act  which  resulted  In  ftu-nlshlng  assist- 
ance of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area, 
substantially  different  from  that  Included  In 
the  presentation  to  the  Congress  during  Its 
consideration  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  appro- 
priating funds  pursuant  to  authorizations 


contained  In  this  Act,  or  which  resulted  in 
obligations  or  reservations  greater  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  obliga- 
tions or  reservations  Included  In  such  pres- 
entation for  the  program  concerned,  and  In 
his  notification  the  President  sh^U  state  the 
justification  for  such  changes.  There  shall 
also  be  Included  In  the  presentation  material 
submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  of 
any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  In  this  Act.  a  com- 
parison of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  the  previous  year  and  an  expla- 
nation of  any  substantial  changes. 

Title  III — Miscellaneous  provisions 
Sec  151.  Provisions  of  Law  Repealed  and 
Amended. — (a)  Part  11  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance  Act   of   1961.   as   amended.    Is   hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  References  to  the  statutory  provisions 
of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  contained  In  other  Acts 
shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Section  625(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  Is  redesig- 
nated as  section  147  of  this  Act. 

Sec  152.  Saving  Provisions. — (a)  Except 
as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  con- 
trary in  this  Act  all  determinations,  authori- 
zations, regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken, 
or  entered  Into  under  authority  of  any  pro- 
vision of  law  repealed  by  this  Act  or  Acts 
superseded  by  those  provisions,  shall  con- 
tinue In  full  force  and  effect  until  modified 
by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  es- 
tablish conditions  which  must  be  compiled 
with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority 
contained  In,  or  funds  authorized  by,  this 
Act,  compliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of,  sub- 
stantially similar  conditions  under  provi- 
sions of  law  repealed  by  this  Act,  or  Acts 
superseded  by  those  provisions  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with  the 
conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  law  repealed  by  this  Act  shall, 
unless  otherwise  authorized  or  provided  by 
law,  remain  available  for  their  original  pur- 
poses In  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

Sec.  153.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unex- 
pended balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  the  general  pur- 
poses for  which  appropriated. 

Sec  154.  Construction. — If  any  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  pro- 
vision to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall 
be  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  of  the  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Exhibit  2 
H.R.— 
A  bin  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965". 

past  I :  chapter  i — policy 
Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  second  full  sentence  in  the 
thirteenth  paragraph  thereof  the  following: 
"Congress  further  urges  that  the  United 
States  and  other  free  world  nations  place  an 
increasing  portion  of  their  assistance  pro- 
grams on  a  multilateral  basis  and  that  the 
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United  States  continue  its  efforts  to  improve 
coordination  among  programs  of  assistance 
carried  out  on  a  bilateral  basis  by  free  world 
nations". 

CHAPTER    2 DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Title  II — Technical  cooperation  and 
dcvelopvient  grants 
Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  212.  which  relates  to 
authorization,  by  striking  out  "lOSS"  and 
••$215.000.000"  and  substituting  •1966"  and 
••$210,000,000".  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  hereby  repealed  ef- 
fective July  1,  1966. 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out 
"1965,  $18,000.000^^  and  substituting  ••1966, 
$7,000,000". 

Title  III — Investment  guaranties 

Sec.  103.  Title  ni  of  chapter  2  of  part  1 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties, is  amended   as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Amend  the  Introductory  clause  to  read 
as  follows:  ••The  President  may  issue  guaran- 
ties to  eligible  United  States  investors — ". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  "$2,500.- 
000,000"  and  substitute  "$5,000,000,000". 

(3)  Amend  paragraph  (2)   as  follows: 
(A)   In  the  first  proviso,  strike  out  •',  and 

n6  such  guaranty  in  the  case  of  a  loan  shall 
exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such  guar- 
anty shall  exceed  $10,000,000". 

(B»  In  the  fourth  proviso,  strike  out 
"1966"  and  substitute  "1967". 

(b)  Amend  section  221(c),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "guaranty^'  the  third  time  it  appears, 
the  words  "of  an  equity  investment". 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b).  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  Inserting  after 
"(exclusive  of  informational  media  guar- 
anties)," the  words  "and  to  pay  the  costs  of 
Investigating  and  adjusting  (including  costs 
of  arbitration)  claims  under  such  guaran- 
ties.". 

(d)  Amend  section  223,  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof  and  in  subsection  (b) 
strike  out  the  period  and  substitute  ";  and". 

(2)  And  the  following  new  subsection  (c) : 
"(c)  the  term  'eligible  United  States  in- 
vestors' means  United  States  citizens,  or  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  or  other  associations 
created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  or  territory  and  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  foreign  corporations,  p>artner- 
shlps,  or  other  associations  wholly  owned  by 
one  or  more  such  United  States  citizens,  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  or  other  associa- 
tions: Provided,  That  the  eligibility  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  shall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  shares.  In  aggregate  less 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and 
subscribed  share  capital,  required  by  law  to 
be  held  by  persons  other  than  the  United 
States  owners." 

(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin 
American  Countries. — (a)  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  private 
home  ownership  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  stable  economies  In  Latin  America, 
the    authority    conferred    by    this    section 


should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  development  in  the  American  Re- 
publics of  self- liquidating  pilot  housing  proj- 
ects, the  development  of  institutions  engaged 
in  Alliance  for  Progress  programs,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  cooperatives,  free  labor 
unions,  savings  and  loan  and  other  institu- 
tions in  Latin  America  engaged  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  financing  of  home  mort- 
gages, the  construction  of  homes  for  lower 
Income  persons  and  families,  the  incre;ised 
mobilization  of  .savings  and  the  improve- 
ment of  housing  conditions  in  Latin  America. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  is  authorized  to 
Issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  determine,  to  eligible 
United  States  Investors  as  defined  In  section 
223  assuring  against  loss  of  loan  investments 
made  by  such  investors  in — 

'•(1)  pilot  or  demonstration  private  hous- 
ing projects  In  Latin  America  of  types  similar 
to  those  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  suitable  for  conditions  in 
Latin  America; 

"(2)  credit  institutions  in  Latin  America 
engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  financ- 
ing of  home  mortgages,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  institutions; 

"(3)  housing  projects  In  Latin  America  for 
lower  Income  families  and  persons,  which 
projects  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  maximum  unit  costs  established  by  the 
President  for  families  and  persons  whose  In- 
comes meet  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  President; 

"(4)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America 
which  will  promote  the  development  of  in- 
stitutions Important  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  such  as  free  labor 
unions  and  cooperatives:  or 

•'(5)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  mortgage  financing  for  which  Is  made 
available  from  sources  within  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Is  not  derived  from  sources  outside 
Latin  America,  which  projects  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  have  a  unit 
cost  of  not  m.ore  than  $6,500. 

"(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
Issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $350,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  total  face  amount  of  guar- 
anties issued  under  subsection  (b)(1)  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  no  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  section  for 
any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct 
for  which  the  investor  Is  responsible:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  authority  shall  con- 
tinue until  June  30, 1967." 

Title   VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  106.  Section  252  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Is  amended, 
by  striking  cut.  In  the  first  sentence  thereof, 
all  after  the  words  "until  expended"  find  sub- 
stituting the  following:  "Provided,  That  any 
unappropriated  portion  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  any  such  fis- 
cal year  may  be  appropriated  In  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  during  the  above  period 
In  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  subsequent 
fiscal  year.  The  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section,  except  for  rot  to  exceed  $100.- 
000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  and 
1964  and  $85,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  begin- 
ning In  each  s\ich  fiscal  year,  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  loans  paynMe  as  to  principal 
and  interest  In  United  States  dollars." 

CHAPTER  3 — INTEP.NATIONAL  OnGANlZATIONS 
AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 


lates to  international  organizatjpns  and  pro- 
gnuns,  is  amended  as  follows:  A- 

(a)  Amend  the  first  sentenca  by  striking 
out  ••1965"  and  "$134,272,400"  aid  substltut! 
ing  "1966"  and  "$155,455,000",  rispectlvely. 

(b)  Strike  out  the  second  seitence. 

CHAPTER  4 SUPPORTING  ASSSTANCE 

Sec.  105.  Section  402  of  thefForeign  As- 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amendid,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  assistance,  L|  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  first  senten*  "1965"  and 
'•?405,OGO,000"  and  substitutlni  "1966"  and 
"$369,200,000",  respectively.        T 


CHAPTER  5 CONTINGENCYB'UND 

Sec.  106.  Section  451  of  the  Pireign  Ai 
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ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  ^hlch  relates 
to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amtnded  as  fol- 
lows :  I 

(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  aslbllows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "1965"  and  »1 50.000,000" 
and  substitute  "1966"  and  |$50,000,000", 
respectively.  £ 

(2)  Add  the  foUov/ing  new  *ntence:  "In 
addition,  there  is  hereby  autlj)rized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  f<at  use  in  Viet- 
nam such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  progranjs  authorized 
by  parts  I  and  II  of  this  Act  is  accordance 
with  the  provisions  applicable  to  such  pro- 
grams if  he  determines  such  u*e  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  national  Interest:  Provided, 
That  the  President  shall  presenf  to  the  Con- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  pigrams  to  be 
carried  out  from  funds  requited  by  the 
President  to  be  appropriated  unler  authority 
of  this  sentence."  1 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  {by  striking 
out  "this  section"  and  substltutnig  "the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  ".        f 

PART  n:  CHAPTER  2 — MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eten  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  bs  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  a  sistance,  is 
•nmended  as  follows: 

(a»  Amend  section  503(b),  '  ihich  relates 
to  general  authority,  by  strik  ng  out  the 
words  "In  foreign  countries". 

(b)  Amend  section  504.  whi  p  relates  to 
authorization,  by  striking  outt  "1965"  and 
"$1,055,000,000"  In  the  first  Mntence  and 
substituting  "1966"  and  "$1,1701000,000",  re- 
spectively, jj, 

(c)  Amend  section  505,  whlgh  relates  to 
utilization  of  assistance,  as  folloyrs : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  colon 
and  add  the  following:  ",  or  fojj  the  purpose 
of  assisting  foreign  military  forces  (or  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  personnel  df  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States)  'fto  construct 
public  works  and  to  engage  In  otfier  activities 
helpful  to  the  economic  and  sdfclal  develop- 
ment of  friendly  countries.  Itflls  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  insofar  al  practicable, 
such  foreign  military  forces  sifculd  not  be 
maintained  or  established  soilly  for  civic 
action  activities  and  that  sucW  civic  action 
actnities  not  significantly  detifict  from  the 
capability  of  the  military  forc«  to  perform 
their  military  missions  and  ba  coordinated 
with  and  form  part  of  the  total  Iconomic  and 
social  development  effort."  IT 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  fb)  and  re- 
designate the  proviso  of  subs^ption  (a)  as 
subsection  (b). 

(3)  In  redesignated  subsection  (b),  strike 
out  "Provided,  That  except"  ai^d  substitute 
"Ex-rcpt";  strike  out  "or  (2)"  and  substitute 
",  or  (2)  for  civic  action  assistance,  or  (3)". 

(d)  Amend  section  507,  which  relates  to 
sales,  as  follows;  | 

(1)   In  subsection   (a),  Inseri  the  follow- 


ing new  sentence  between  the 


third  sentences:  "Notwlthstan(   ng  the  pro- 
visions of  section  644 (m)  (2),  i  jnexcess  de- 


second  and 


fense  articles  may  be  sold  under  this  sub- 
jection at  the  standard  price  In  effect  at  the 
time  such  articles  are  offered  for  sale  to  the 
purchasing  country  or  international  organi- 
zation." 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso,  sub- 
stitute a  colon  and  add  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  President  may,  when 
he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest, enter  Into  sales  agreements  with 
purchasing  countries  or  international  orga- 
nizations which  fix  prices  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchasing  countries  or  international  orga- 
nizations for  the  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  ordered.  Funds  available  under  this 
part  for  financing  sales  shall  be  used  to  re- 
imburse the  applicable  appropriations  In  the 
amotmts  required  by  the  contracts  which 
exceed  the  price  so  fixed,  except  that  such 
reimbursement  shall  not  be  required  upon 
determination  by  the  President  that  the  con- 
tinued production  of  the  defense  article  be- 
ing sold  Is  advantageous  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Payments  by 
purchasing  countries  or  international  orga- 
nizations which  exceed  the  amounts  required 
by  such  contracts  shall  be  credited  to  the 
account   established   under   section    508." 

(e)  Amend  section  508,  which  relates  to 
reimbursement  as  follows: 

(1)  After  "United  States  Government,"  the 
first  time  it  appears  Insert  "receipts  received 
from  the  disposition  of  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness and  charges  (Including  fees  and  pre- 
miums) or  Interest  collected". 

(2)  Strike  out  '•the  ctirrent  applicable 
appropriation"  and  substitute  "a  separate 
fund  account". 

(3)  Strike  out  "furnishing  further  military 
assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms"  and  sub- 
stitute "financing  sales  and  guaranties,  in- 
cluding the  overhead  costs  thereof". 

(f )  Amend  section  509(b) ,  which  relates  to 
exchanges  and  guaranties,  by  Inserting  "(ex- 
cluding contracts  with  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government)"*  in  the  second 
sentence  between  the  last  W(>rd  thereof  and 
the  period. 

(g)  Amend  section  510,  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strlike  out  "During 
the  fiscal  year  1965"  and  "in  the  fiscal  year 
1965"  and  substitute  "Emrlng  each  fiscal 
year"  and  "in  each  fiscal  year",  respectively. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "to  the 
President". 

(h)  Amend  section  512,  whiioh  relates  to  re- 
strictions on  military  aid  t0  Africa,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "programs  described  in  sec- 
tion 505(b)  of  this  chapter"  and  substitute 
"civic  action  requirements". 

(2)  Strike  out  "1965"  and  substitute 
"1966". 

PART   in:    CHAPTER    1 GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  proviplons,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  605,  Which  relates  to 
retention  and  use  of  Items,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  section  heading  strike  out 
"Items"  and  substitute  "Certain  Items  and 
Funds". 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 
"(c)  Funds  realized  as  a  result  of  any  fail- 
ure of  a  transaction  financed  under  author- 
ity of  part  I  of  this  Act  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  or  to  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  to  the  terms  of  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  entered  into  under  author- 
ity of  part  I  of  this  Act,  shall  revert  to  the 
respective  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
used  to  finance  such  transaction  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently 
available  for  the  same  general  purpose. 


"(d)  Funds  realized  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  the  sale,  transfer,  or  dis- 
posal of  defense  articles  returned  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  a  recipient 
country  or  international  organization  as  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  fur- 
nished shall  be  credited  to  the  respective  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  account  used  to  pro- 
cure such  defense  articles  or  to  the  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  account  currently  avail- 
able for  the  same  general  purpose." 

(b)  Amend  section  612,  which  relates  to 
use  of  foreign  currencies,  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b). 

CHAPTER    2 ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  oflQcers,  £is  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b).  strike  out  "para- 
graph (3)  of"  and  "of  the  officers  provided 
for  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  that  sub- 
section", and  substitute  for  the  latter  "of 
one  or  more  of  said  officers". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  "Public 
Law  86-735"  wherever  it  appears  and  sub- 
stitute "the  Latin  American  Development 
Act,  as  amended". 

(b)  Amend  section  625(d),  which  relates 
to  the  employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  Introductory  clause,  strike  out 
"outside  the  United  States". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  strike  out  all  after 
"prescribe"  and  substitute  a  period. 

(c)  Amend  section  630,  which  relates  to 
terms  of  detail  or  assignment,  by  inserting 
"benefits"  after  "travel  expenses",  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (4) . 

(d)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to 
general   authorities,   as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (g)  (Introductory 
clause) ,  Insert  "and  sales"  after  "loans". 

( 2 )  Add  the  following  new  subsection  ( 1 ) : 
"(1)   The  President,  when  he  finds  it  to 

be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  is 
authorized  to  sell  buildings  and  grounds  in 
foreign  countries  acquired  in  connection 
with  carrying  out  activities  under  part  I  of 
this  Act,  and  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  may  be  applied  toward  the  purchase  and 
construction,  furnishing,  improvement,  and 
preservation  of  other  properties  or  held  for 
such  later  use:  Provided,  That  the  President 
shall  report  all  such  transactions  annually 
to  the  Congress  with  the  budget  estimates 
of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I." 

(e)  Amend  section  636(f),  which  relates 
to  provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  by  striking 
out  "Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  Latin  America  and  In  the 
reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" and  substituting  "Latin  American 
Development  Act". 

(f)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  striking  out 
"1965"  and  "$52,500,000"  and  substituting 
"1966"  and  "$55,240,000",  respectively. 

(g)  Amend  section  638,  which  relates  to 
Peace  Corps  assistance,  by  striking  out  all 
beginning  with  ";  or  famine"  and  substitut- 
ing a  period. 

(h)    Add  the  following  new  section  639: 
"Sec.  639.  Famine  and  Disaster  Reldef. — 
No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  assistance  to  any  country  for  famine 
or  disaster  relief." 

chapter  3 — miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  642(a)(2),  which  re- 
lates  to  statutes  repealed,  by  striking  out 
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"143,"  and  all  beginning  with  ":  Provided," 
up  to  the  semicolon. 

(b)  Amend  section  644,  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (g),  insert  ",  and  not 
procured  in  anticipation  of  military  assist- 
ance or  sales  requirements,  or  pursuant  to 
a  military  assistance  or  sales  order,"  after 
"United  States.  Government"  and  strike  out 
"as  grant  assistance". 

(2)  In  subsection  (m)(2),  strike  out 
"Such  price  shall  he  the  same  standard 
price"  and  substitute  "Such  standard  price 
shall  be  the  same  price  (including  author- 
ized reduced  prices)". 

(3)  Amend  the  paragraph  following  the 
numbered  paragraph  (3)  in  subsection  (m) 
as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence.  Insert  "and 
sales"  after  "Military  assistance". 

(B)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out  "by 
the  military  assistance  program". 

(c)  Amend  section  645,  which  relates  to 
unexpended  balances,  by  striking  out  "Public 
Law  86-735"  and  substituting  "the  Latin 
American  Development  Act". 


S.  1367 
A  bin  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965". 

chapter  1 — policy 
Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  second  full  sentence  in 
the  thirteenth  paragraph  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Congress  further  urges  that  the  United 
States  and  other  free  world  nations  place  an 
increasing  portion  of  their  assistance  pro- 
grams on  a  multilateral  basis  and  that  the 
United  States  continue  Its  efforts  to  improve 
coordination  among  programs  of  assistance 
carried  out  on  a  bilateral  basis  by  free  world 
nations". 

chapteb  2 — development  assistance 
Title  II — Technical  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment grants 
Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooper- 
ation and  development  grants.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  212,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  by  striking  out  "1965"  and 
"$215,000,000"  and  substituting  "1966"  and 
"$210,000,000",  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  hereby  repealed 
effective  July  1,  1966. 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  by  striking  otit 
"1965,  $18,000,000"  and  substituting  "1966, 
$7,000,000". 

Title   III — Investment   guaranties 
Sec.  103.  Title  HI  of  chapter  2  of  part  1  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, which  relates  to  Investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Amend  the  Introductory  clause  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  President  may  Issue  guaranties  to  eli- 
gible United  States  Investors — ." 

(2)  In  i>aragraph  (1),  strike  out  "$2,500,- 
000,000"  and  substitute  "$5,000,000,000." 

(3)  Amend  paragraph   (2)    as  follows: 
(A)   In  the  first  proviso,  strike  out  ",  and 

no  such  guaranty  in  the  case  of  a  loan  shall 
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exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such  guar- 
anty shall  exceed  $10,000,000." 

(B)  In  the  fourth  proviso,  strike  out 
"1966"  and  substitute  "1967." 

(b)  Amend  section  221(c),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "guaranty."  the  third  time  it  appears, 
the  words  "of  an  equity  investment." 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  inserting  after  "(ex- 
clusive of  informational  media  guaranties)," 
the  words  "and  to  pay  the  costs  of  investigat- 
ing and  adjusting  (including  costs  of  arbitra- 
tion) claims  under  such  guaranties,". 

(d)  Amend  section  223.  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof  and  in  subsection  (b)  strike 
out  the  period  and  substitute  ";  and". 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (c) : 
"(c)  the  term  'ehgible  United  States  In- 
vestors' means  United  States  citizens,  or  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  or  other  associations 
created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  or  territory  and  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens, 
as  well  as  foreign  corporations,  partnerships, 
or  other  associations  wholly  owned  by  one  or 
more  such  United  States  citizens,  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  or  other  associations: 
Provided,  That  the  eligibility  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  Issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  United  States 
owners." 

(e)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
bousing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin 
American  Countries. — (a)  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  private 
home  ownership  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  stable  economies  In  Latin  America, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  development  in  the  American  Re- 
publics of  self -liquidating  pilot  housing  proj- 
ects, the  development  of  institutions  engaged 
in  Alliance  for  Progress  programs,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  cooperativea,  free  labor 
unions,  savings  and  loan  and  other  institu- 
tions in  Latin  America  engaged  directly  or  In- 
directly in  the  financing  of  home  mortgages, 
the  construction  of  homes  for  lower  Income 
I>ersons  and  families,  the  Increased  mobiliza- 
tion of  savings  and  the  Improvement  of  hous- 
ing conditions  in  Latin  America. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  President  is  authorized  to  Issue 
guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shall  determine,  to  eligible  United  States 
Investors  as  defined  in  section  223  assuring 
against  loss  of  loan  investments  made  by 
such  investors  in — 

"(1)  pilot  or  demonstration  private  hous- 
ing projects  In  Latin  America  of  types  sim- 
ilar to  those  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  suitable  for  conditions 
In  Latin  America; 

"(2)  credit  institutions  in  Latin  America 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  financ- 
ing of  home  mortgages,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  institutions; 

"(3)  housing  projects  In  Latin  America  for 
lower  income  famlllee  and  persons,  which 
projects  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  maximum  unit  costs  established  by  the 
President  for  families  and  persons  whose  In- 
comes meet  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
President; 

,"(4)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America 
which  will  promote  the  development  of  insti- 
tutions important  to  the  success  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  such  as  free  labor  unions 
and  cooperatives;  or 

"(5)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  25 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
mortgage  financing  for  which  Is  made  avail- 


able from  sources  within  Latin  America  and 
has  not  derived  from  sources  outside  Latin 
America,  which  projects  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  have  a  unit  cost  of 
not  more  than  $6,500. 

"(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
Issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $350,000,000: 
Provided.  That  the  total  face  amount  of  guar- 
anties issued  under  subsection  (b)(1)  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  no  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  section  for  any 
loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for 
which  the  investor  is  responsible:  Provided 
further.  That  this  authority  shall  continue 
until  June  30.  1967." 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  106.  Section  252  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended 
by  striking  out,  In  the  first  sentence  thereof, 
all  after  the  words  "until  expended"  and 
substituting  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
any  unappropriated  portion  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  in  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  during  the  above  period  In 
addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  subsequent  fiscal 
year.  The  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section,  except  for  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 
and  1964  and  $85,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  each  such  fiscal  year,  shall  be 
available  only  for  loans  payable  as  to  princi- 
pal and  Interest  in  United  States  dollars." 

CHAPTER    3 — international    ORGANIZATIONS 
AND    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  Of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  International  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  as  foUovra: 

(a)  Amend  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "1965"  and  "$134,272,400"  and  substitut- 
ing "1966"  and  "$155,455,000",  respectively. 

(b)  Strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

CHAPTER    4 SUPPORTING    ASSISTANCE 

S«c.  105.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  "1965" 
and  "$405,000,000"  and  substituting  "1966" 
and  "$369,200,000",  respectively. 

CHAPTER     5 CONTINGENCY     FUND 

Sec  106.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fxmd,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Amend    subsection    (a)    as   follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "1965"  and  "$150,000,000" 
and  substitute  "1966"  and  "$50,000,000", 
respectively. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in  Vlet- 
n.^.m  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
fiscal  year  1966  for  programs  authorized  by 
parts  I  and  n  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  applicable  to  such  programs 
If  he  determines  such  use  to  be  Important  to 
the  national  Interest:  Provided.  That  the 
President  shall  present  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  programs  to  be  car- 
fled  out  from  funds  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  appropriated  under  authority 
of  this  sentence." 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
"this  section"  and  substituting  "the  first 
sentence  of  subsection   (a) ". 

PART   ni:    CHAPTER    1 GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 


1965 


visions,    ib 


which     relates     to     general 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  605,  whldi  relates  to 
retention  and  use  of  items,  as  fellows: 

(1)  In  the  section  headingji  strike  out 
"Items"  and  substitute  "Certain  Items  and 
Funds".  ! 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(c)     Funds   realized   as  a   r^ult  of  any 

failure  of  a  transaction  finance^  under  au- 
thority of  part  I  of  this  Act  to  co]|form  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  or  td  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  to  the  terms  of  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  entered  Intq  under  au- 
thority of  part  I  of  this  Act,  sl^ll  revert  to 
the  respective  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac- 
count used  to  finance  such  tran^ctlon  or  to 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  accoujnt  currently 
available  for  the  same  general  purpose." 

(b)  Amend  section  612,  whlcto  relates  to 
use  of  foreign  currencies,  by  rfdesignatlng 
subsection  (c)   as  subsection  (bl. 

CHAPTER      2 — -ADMINISTRATIVE      MOVISIONS 

Sec  202.  Chapter  2  of  parii^  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows:  ^ 

(a)  Amend  section  624,  whi*  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  as  follows:       f 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strik^  out  "para- 
graph (3)  of"  and  "of  the  officers  provided 
for  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  that  sub- 
section", and  substitute  for  thq  latter  "of 
one  or  more  of  said  officers".      >,' 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  but  "Public 
Law  86-735"  wherever  it  appears  and  sub- 
stitute "the  Latin  American  Development 
Act,  as  amended". 

(b)  Amend  section  625(d),  which  relates 
to  the  employment  of  personnel  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  Introductory  clause,  strike  out 
"outside  the  United  States". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  strike  ^ut  all  after 
"prescribe"  and  substitute  a  pe^od. 

(c)  Amend  section  630,  whlcfti  relates  to 
terms  of  detail  or  assignment,  ^y  inserting 
"benefits"  after  "travel  expenseli,"  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (4).  h 

(d)  Amend  section  635,  whicn  relates  to 
general  authorities,  by  adding  tj^e  following 
new  subsection  ( 1 )  :  f , 

"  ( 1 )  The  President,  when  he  ^ds  It  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  S^lates,  is  au- 
thorized to  sell  buildings  and  grounds  in 
foreign  countries  acquired  in  connection 
with  carrying  out  activities  undpr  part  I  of 
this  Act,  and,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
may  be  applied  toward  the  plirchase  and 
construction,  furnishing,  improvement,  and 
preservation  of  other  propertied  or  held  for 
such  later  use:  Provided,  That  t|ie  President 
shall  report  all  such  transactiq|is  annually 
to  the  Congress  with  the  budg 
of  the  agency  primarily  respor 
ministering  part  I." 

(e)  Amend  section  636(f), 
to  provisions  on  uses  of  funda|  by  striking 
out  "Act  to  provide  for  asslsmnce  in  the 
development  of  Latin  Americalknd  the  re- 
construction of  Chile,  and  fotf  other  pur- 
poses" and  substituting  "Latin  American 
Development  Act".  y 

(f)  Amend  section  637(a).  \fhlch  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  [striking  out 
"1965"  and  "$52,500,000"  and  substituting 
"1966"  and  "$55,240,000".  respectively. 

(g)  Amend  section  638.  which  relates  to 
Peace  Corps  assistance,  by  strljclng  out  all 
beginning  with  ";  or  famine"  afld  substitut- 
ing a  period.  J 

(h)   Add  the  following  new  sqptlon  639 : 
"Sec.  639.    Famine  and  Disaster  Relief. — 
No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  ie  construed 
to  prohibit   assistance  to  any  |  country  for 
famine  or  disaster  relief."  | 

CHAPTER  3 miscellaneous  I+OVISIONS 

Sec  203.  Chapter  3  of  part  nj  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act   of   1961,  lis  amended. 
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which- relates  to  mlscellaneouk  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  642(a)  fi),  which  re- 
lates to  statutes  repealed,  bjr  striking  out 
"143,"  and  all  beginning  with  ":  Provided," 
up  to  the  semicolon. 

(b)  Amend  section  645,  which  relates  to 
unexpended  balances,  by  striking  out  "Pub- 
lic Law  86-735"  and  substituting  "the  Latin 
American  Development  Act". 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign 


Name  and  country 


John  Spark  man:  Denmark 

A.  Willis  Kol)ertson: 

Denmark 

Ireland 

JohnStennis:  Denmark 

Herman  Talmadgc: 

Denmark 

Ireland — 

Do 

Maurlne  NpubcTRer:  Denmark 
Bourke  B'.  llickenlooper: 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Do.. 

Thomas  Kuchel;  Domnark... 
Gordon  AUott: 

Denmark 

Ireland — 

John  S.  Cooper:  Denmark 

Wallace  Bennett;  Denmark 4--- 

Btrom  Tliurmond:  Denmark. 
MUrac  Jensen: 

Norway. 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Mary  .McFall: 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Darrell  St.  Claire:  Norway 

Delegation  expenses.  Norway: 

Receptions,  dinners 

Guide  services 

Baggage  truck 

Chauffeur  hire 

Photographs , 

Gratuities,  miscellaneous ] 

Gratuities ^ 

Darrell  St.  Claire:  Sweden .; 

Delegation  expenses,  Sweden: 

Receptions,  dinners 

Guide  services — . 

Baggage  trucks • 

ChaufTeurhlre 

('ar,rentals 

Gra'tuities,  miscellaneous... 

Gratuities,  commissary 

Darrell  St.  Claire:  Denmark 

Delegation  expenses,  Denmark: 

Receptions,  dinners 

Airport  tax. 

Hotel  oiTices 

Tr;msportation 

(-iratuitics 

Miscellaneous 

(iratuities,  commissary.... 

Communications 

Darrell  St.  Claire: 

Delegation  expenses: 

Germany ..... 

Ireland 

United  States 


DELEGATION  REPORTS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS CONCERNING  FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES  AND  U.S.  DOLLARS 
UTILIZED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  IN 
1964  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  FOR- 
EIGN TRAVEL 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 


of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  additional  delegation  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
cerning the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S. 
dollars  utilized  by  the  committee  in  1964 
in  connection  with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  American  Group,  63d  Conference,   Interparliamentary  Union, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Aug.  14  to  Sept.  1,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 


Kroner. 


do- 
Pound., 
Kroner. 


do 

Pound 

U.S.  dollar. 
Kroner 


-i- 


do 

KroDor 

Kroner 

U.S.  dollar. 
Kroner 


Ix>dging 


Foreign 
currency 


1, 242. 00 
1, 127. 00 


966.00 
966.00 


....do 

Pound 

Kroner 

do 

...do 


....do.. 
Kronor. 
Kroner. 


do 

Kronor 

Kroner 

do 


Total. 


-...do 

Kroner 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

U.S.  dollars. 
Kronor 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

U.S.  dollars. 
Kroner 


966.00 

230.00 

270.00 

2.277.00 


966.00 
1,104.00 


1,242.00 
1,242.00 
1,722.50 

202.50 

110.00 

1,618.00 

202.50 

110.00 

1.050.00 

288.00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


180.00 
163.33 


140.00 
440.00 


140.00 

32.25 

62.63 

330.00 


Meals 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


956.55 
838.80 


423.00 

770.40 
4/12/0 


140.00 
160.00 


170.00 


....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

U.S.  dollars. 
Kroner 


Deutsche  mark 

Pound 

U.S.  dollars 


1. 610. 00 


180.00 
180.00 
149.63 

28.40 

21.44 

220.00 

28.40 

21.44 

162. 17 

31.88 


447.75 

233.75 

155.20 

1. 523. 70 


418.40 

551.80 
1/17/6 
648.95 
460.95 
644.00 

14.65 
289.05 
493.1 

14.65 
166. 65 
419. 75 

61.70 

3,442.50 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


138.63 
121.55 


61.42 

111.64 

12.88 


33.13 


233.33 


2,868.03 


106.05 
1, 785. 05 


64.88 

32.78 
30.26 
220.82 
28.00 
60.63 

79.96 
5.25 
99.26 
65.35 
93.32 

2.05 
66.34 
71.47 

2.05 
32.48 

e:o.83 

7.22 
482.70 


Foreign 
currency 


20.00 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


2.89 


20.67 
347.96 


291.30 
13, 287. 66 


274A4/- 


42.21 
1,925.74 


122.61 


415.00 
7,560.00 


799.40 
1.131.84 
3. 070. 00 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


422.75 

378. 50 

17/10/0 
63.00 

307.10 


722.10 
30.00 


211.60 

"219^75" 

173. 76 


99.00 

150.50 

71.00 


58.04 
1, 059. 34 


155. 82 
220.63 
598.44 


60.00 
290.75 

80.00 
75.00 
72.50 
27.55 


61.25 

54.85 

49.98 

9.13 

44.50 


10.00 
104.64 

4.20 


30.66 
22.00 
31.84 

25.17 


14.34 
21.80 
10.:^ 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


2,621.30 

2,344.30 

17/10/0 
1,992.90 

2,043.50 
4/12/0 


2, 135. 85 

493.75 

425.20 

4,032.30 


199.00 


491. 16 
1, 796. 89 


72.00 


990.00 


15.00 


1,000.00 


27.507.00 


766.42 
1.90 


6, 169. 17 


62/4/3 


2.17 


144.92 


3,999.65 


145. 67 
10.95 


6,398.52 


1, 146. 45 
'""242."26 


11.09 
42.13 

11.22 

14.62 

10.51 

3.84 


27.81 


68.69 

254.03 

23.60 

14.03 


1,604.15 

1,829.56 

1/17/6 
2.025.95 
1.843.45 
2.437.60 

17.15 

459.05 

2,301.90 

297.16 

351.65 

1,542.25 

307.25 

3,44Z50 
199.00 
415.00 

7,560.00 
491. 16 

1.796.89 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


192.98 


221.56 
59.65 
35.10 


5. 758. 45 


437.00 
503.65 


910.00 


50.00 
48/1/2 


834.55 


63.33 

72.99 

94.06 

131.88 


12.59 
134.08 


2,829.67 


348.05 

1, 785. 05 
990.00 
799.40 
1.131.84 
3,070.00 
1.146.45 


2, 158.  55 

13. 287. 65 

1.000.00 

5. 758. 45 

27,597.00 

437.00 

603.65 


910.00 


50.00 
374/19/5 


■379.88 

«  339. 73 

49.96 

210.55 

296.14 
92.88 
10.00 

309.52 

69.23 
82.88 

584.37 
50.00 

232.47 

^66.13 

5.26 

'293.60 

267.18 

353.23 

30.45 

88.47 

<333.60 

41.67 

68.64 

223.51 

42.94 

48Z70 
27.81 
.•8.04 
1,059.34 
68.69 
•254.03 
23.60 
67.83 

347.96 
192.98 
15.V82 
220.63 
698.44 
•221.56 
59.65 
312.81 

1,925.74 

144.92 

834.55 

3,999.65 

63.33 

72.99 

•216.56 

131.8ft 


12.59 

1. 046. 17 

12.85 


17,255.29 


'  $98.04  of  this  sum  reimbursed  by  Senator  Sparkman  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for        *  $22.30  of  this  sum  reimbursed  by  Mlh-ae  Jensen  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  personal 

'*»Trsl)^oTth^'sum  reimbursed  by  Senator  Robertson  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for     "'IK  of  these  sums  reimbursed  by  DarreU  St.  Claire  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
personal  expenses.  ,  ,     Personal  expenses. 

» $90.81  of  this  sum  reimbursed  bj^  Senator  Cooper  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  personal 

"'*"^-  I  RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Appropriated  funds: 

Other  (22  U.8.C.A.  276) 

Department  of  the  Army.... 


Total. 


Amount 
$6,775.98 


10,478.61 

1,836.45 


19, 001. 02 


Katharine  St.  George. 
Chairman,  American  Oroup. 

J.    W.    FULBRIGIIT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  American  delegation  to  the  Commonwealth  Parliamemtary  Assoct'o- 

tion  Conference,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Nov.  9-22,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

I    Total 

Name  and  oountry 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  IT.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foi«gn 
cun»icy 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

John  Sparkman:  Jamaica 

Pound. 

11/  9/- 

10/-/- 
4/  2/- 
10/-/- 
12/14/  7 
17/  6/- 
6/5/9 

31.96 
27.89 
11.47 
27.89 
35.78 
48.37 
17.80 
10.05 

n/\«/- 

10/-^/-, 

10/-/- 

79/  4/  1 

83/  4/6 

109/  4/10 

318/  fi  i 

31.96 

27.89 

11.47 

27.89 

225.69 

236.12 

'  31i  21 

10.05 

887.98 

102. 18 

28.03 

56.75 

Gaylord  Nelson:  Jamaica 

do 

J.  Caleb  Boggs:  Jamaica 

do 

Jack  Miller:  Jamaica - 

do 

■  "* 

Norvili  Jones;  Jamaica j«. 

do 

do.... 

46/11/- 
46/11/- 
74/17/  3 

132.24 
132. 24 
214.  28 

19/18/  6 
19/  7/  6 
28/  1/10 

57.67 
55.51 
80.13 

Octa  Rabv  Watson:  Jamaica 

Darrell  St.  Claire;  Jamaica 

do 

U.S.  dollar 

Do 

Delegation  expenses,  Jamaica: 

CiiT  hire.. 

Pound 

318/  8/  4 

887.98 

Dinners,  luncheons 

do 

do 

36/15/— 

102. 18 

36/1 
10/ 1 

20/ 

5/0 
1/3 

\ 

E  m  bass  V  expenses 

10/  21- 
20/8/  3 

28.03 
56.75 

Gratuities ->. 

do 

Taxis,    nieals,    travelers    checks, 
photographs,  gratuities.- 

Delegation  expenses,  United  States 

U.S.  dollar 

81.95 

5.55 

27.31 



f 

11181 

- --r- 

Total 

478. 76 

377.44 

893.53 

323.30 

~1" 

2,073.03 

.... 

•  $78.89  of  this  sum  reimbursed  to  U.S.  Treasury  by  Darrell  St.  Clair. 

Note.— $263.10  in  personal  hotel  bills  not  shown  in  this  report  were  reimbursed  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

RECAPITULATION  r.1  Amouni 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) -      Jte  $1  948  17 

Appropriated  funds:  S.  Res.  339,  88th  Cong Ji. 'l24!86 

TotaL. - - >:r. ..., 2,073.00 

John  Sparkman, 
March  11,  1965.  Chairman,  American  Delegation. 


EULOGY  OF  LATE  SENATOR  CLAIR 
ENGLE  OP  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  with 
the  death  of  Clair  Engle  on  July  30.  1964, 
the  country  lost  an  able  and  dedicated 
legislator. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  he  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  his  leadership  was 
a  constructive  force  for  the  development 
and  the  use  of  the  resources  of  America. 
His  interest  covered  the  whole  field :  wa- 
ter rights,  electric  F)Ower,  the  use  of  pub- 
lic lands,  land  reclamation,  conserva- 
tion, and  development. 

He  carried  to  his  work  in  the  Con- 
gress— both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate — a  deep  sense  of  reverence  for 
the  natural  beauty  and  for  the  gifts  of 
nature  which  are  a  part  of  the  heritage 
of  America.  His  actions  in  the  Con- 
gress reflected  the  strength  of  the  land 
which  he  represented.  In  all  of  his  ef- 
forts he  demonstrated  his  belief  that  the 
natural  resources  of  America  were  meant 
to  serve  its  people — not  just  for  one 
generation,  but  indefinitely. 

His  death  was  not  just  a  loss  to  the 
Congress,  to  his  State,  to  the  Nation,  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  but  it  was  a  great 
personal  loss  to  everyone  who  had  known 
him  and  his  wife. 

I,  therefore,  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
him  for  all  of  his  achievements — as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  as  a  public  serv- 
ant— ^but  also  to  pay  personal  tribute  to 
him  as  a  man  of  great  courage  and  great 
integrity  and  one  with  a  great  capacity 
for  friendship  and  for  the  sacrifices  and 
understanding  that  go  with  the  title  of 
friend. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Clair 
Engle  was  a  courageous  man  and  a  com- 
passionate public  servant.  I  know  that 
his  death  has  affected  all  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  with  whom  he  served, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  a  profound  feeling 
of  tragedy.  To  have  this  vigorous  and 
vital  man  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
and  the  zenith  of  his  public  career,  repre- 
sents a  great  loss  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Clair  Engle  began  his  career  of  public 
service  at  an  early  age  in  his  home  State 
of  California.  From  1943  to  1958  he 
served  with  great  distinction  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  He  achieved 
much  value  for  his  own  State  and  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  He  helped  build 
up  a  system  of  mighty  dams  throughout 
the  great  State  of  California,  but  he  was 
always  willing  to  help  work  for  worth- 
while projects  for  other  areas  as  well. 

Clair  Engle  was  always  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  for  causes  he 
knew  to  be  just.  We  all  remember  when 
he  came  into  the  Senate  in  his  wheel- 
chair on  June  10, 1964,  to  cast  his  vote  to 
shut  off  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 
We  also  remember  when  he  came  here 
again  on  June  19.  despite  his  desperate 
illness,  to  cast  his  affirmative  vote  in 
favor  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  No  one 
would  have  blamed  him  for  not  coming 
for  these  votes,  but  Clair  Engle  remained 
true  to  himself  by  voting  his  convictions. 
He  always  placed  the  demands  of  his 
conscience  first  and  foremost  in  his  ful- 
fillment of  his  public  responsibilities. 

We  deeply  regret  the  fading  of  his 
great  light.  The  sympathies  of  my  wife 
Bethine  and  myself  will  always  be  with 


his  courageous  and  devoted 
who  served  with  him  in 
sorely  miss  him. 


|rife,Lu.  We 
le  Congress 


RECREATION  FEES  PUHSUANT  TO 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION FUND  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.Jpresident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  regulations  covering 
the  recreation  fees  establistied  pursuant 
to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  These  rekulations  are 
prescribed  by  the  Secretartr  of  the  In- 
terior. I 

There  being  no  objectioiB  the  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  pfinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  J 

Recreation  Fees:  Regulation's  Providing 
Criteria  and  Pee  Schedules,  "to  Be  Used  in 
Establishment  of  Pees  PuRjftjANT  to  Land 
AND  Water  Conservation  Pund  Act  or 
1965 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897)  authorizes  the 
President  to  provide  for  the  ^establishment 
of  entrance,  admission,  and  user  fees  at  des- 
ignated Federal  recreation  are^is.  Executive 
Order  11200  provided  for  the  jftesignation  of 
areas  at  which  such  fees  sh^I  be  charged 
and  directed  the  Secretary  c*  the  Interior 
to  prescribe  a  schedule  of  feesVhlch  may  be 
collected  at  those  areas.  A  nevj  part  18  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  establlsiment  of  rec- 
reation fees  at  designated  aren  is  published 
below.  l^ 

Although  It  is  the  policy  qjC  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  whenever  practi- 
cable the  rulemaking  requlreinents  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
1003)  be  observed,  it  Is  imperii tlve  that  this 
part  take  effect  immediately  because  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Wjter  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  becaqie  effective  on 
January  1.  1965.  and  a  delay  in  the  eetab- 
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llBhment  of  recreation  fees  pursuant  to  the 
act  will  result  In  a  loss  of  revenues  to  the 
Fund.  In  order  to  avoid  such  loss,  this  part 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  this 
regulation. 

Subtitle  A  of  title  43  is  amended  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  part  18: 
Sec 

18.1  Application. 

18.2  Types  of  fees. 

18.3  Annual  fee. 

18.4  Optional  short-term  feeji 

18.5  Other    entrance  or   admission  fees. 

18.6  User  fees. 

18.7  Continuation  of  current  fees. 
18  8  Exceptions,  exclusions,  ftnd  exemptions. 

Authority:     Sections    18.1    to    18.8    issued 
under  section  2.  78  Stat.  897;  Executive  Or- 
der 11200. 
Section  18.1.  Application. 

This  part  is  promulgated  pursuant  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965,  78  Stat.  897.  and  Executive  Order  11200. 
Any  recreation  fee  which  may  be  charged  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  U.S.  section  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission  (United  States 
and  Mexico)  shall  be  selected  from  the  sched- 
ule of  fees  according  to  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  this  part. 
Section  18.2.  Types  of  fees. 

There  shall  be  two  general  types  of  fees: 
entrance  or  admission  fees  and  user  fees. 
There  shall  be  three  types  of  entrance  or  ad- 
mission fees:  an  annual  fee,  a  fee  for  single 
visit  or  series  of  visits  which  may  be  paid 
in  lieu  of  the  annual  fee,  and  a  fee  for  a  visit 
payable  at  areas  to  whichi  the  annual  fee 
does  not  apply. 
Section  18.3.  Annual  fee. 

(a)  Payment  of  the  annual  fee  shall  ad- 
mit, without  further  payment  during  the 
year  for  which  it  was  paid,  the  individual 
paying  such  fee  and  all  those  who  accom- 
pany him  in  a  private  noncommercial  auto- 
mobile to  all  designated  areas,  except  those 
areas  which  are  specifically  excluded  from 
the  coverage  of  the  annual  fee  by  the  respec- 
tive heads  of  the  agencies  and  departments 
administering  such  areas.  Individuals  who 
choose  not  to  pay  the  annual  fee  shall  pay  a 
fee  for  a  single  visit  or  series  of  visits.  The 
annual  fee  for  the  period  April  1,  1965, 
through  March  31.  1966.  and  each  12-month 
period  thereafter,  shall  be  $7. 

(b)  The  heads  of  the  administering  agen- 
cies and  departments  shall  make  the  annual 
fee  applicable  to  at  least  all  those  designated 
areas  which  (1)  have  a  variety  of  recreation 
opportunities,  and  (2)  which  are  commonly 
entered  by  automobile,  unless  exception  to 
such  application  is  made  by  the  head  of  such 
agency.  Examples  of  such  areas  include 
parks,  water  resource  projects,  forest  areas, 
refuges,  national  recreation  areas,  and  parts 
thereof.  | 

Section  18.4.  Optional  short-term  fees. 

(a)  The  fee  for  a  single  visit  or  series  of 
visits  payable  in  lieu  of  the  annual  fee  shall 
be  paid  by  each  individual  who  has  reached 
his  16th  birthday  and  shaJl  be  the  option 
provided  for  In  section  2(a)  (il)  of  Public 
Law  88-578.  It  shall  be  payable  by  persons 
who  choose  not  to  pay  the  annual  fee,  in- 
cluding all  i>ersons  riding  in  automobiles, 
and  all  persons  entering  by  any  means  other 
than  private  noncommercial  automobile. 

(b)  This  fee  shall  be  applicable  at  all  areas 
within  the  coverage  of  the  annual  fee.  The 
fee  shall  be  25,  50,  75  cents  or  $1  per  person 
per  day  at  the  discretion  of  the  administer- 
ing agency  or  department,  provided  that  such 


agency  or  department  head  shall  use  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  in  selecting  the  exact  fee: 

1.  The  direct  and  Indirect  cost  of  the 
United  States  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing the  area. 

2.  The  quality  and  variety  of  recreation 
opportunities  offered  in  the  area. 

3.  The  amount  charged  for  admission  to 
or  the  use  of  comparable  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  areas. 

4.  The  Impact  of  the  fee  on  potential  de- 
velopment of  other  outdoor  recreation  areas 
and  facilities  in  the  locality  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  by  private  investors. 

5.  The  contributions  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  organizations  to  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  area. 

(c)  A  weekly  rate  for  7  consecutive  days  of 
continuous  or  intermittent  use  shall  be 
established  at  five  times  the  dally  rate. 

Section    18.5.  Other    entrance    or    admission 
fees. 

(a)  The  fee  for  a  single  visit  payable  at 
designated  areas  to  which  the  annual  fee 
does  not  apply  shall  be  paid  by  each  Individ- 
ual who  has  reached  his  16th  birthday.  This 
fee  shall  be  charged  at  designated  areas 
which  are  not  commonly  entered  by  auto- 
mobile. Such  areas  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  certain  historic  sites,  historic 
buildings,  and  monuments. 

(b)  This  fee  shall  be  $0.25,  $0.50,  $0.75,  or 
$1  per  person  per  visit,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  head  of  the  administering  agency  or  de- 
partment. The  criteria  mentioned  in  section 
18.4  shall  be  used  In  selecting  the  exact  fee. 

Section  18.6.  User  fees. 

(a)  User  fees  are  payable  for  the  use  of 
sites,  facilities,  equipment  or  services  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  especially  for  rec- 
reatlonlsts  In  designated  areas,  which  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  well  developed 
campsites,  picnic  areas,  bathhouses,  lockers, 
boat  launching  facilities,  boats,  other  ma- 
rine equipment,  guide  services,  firewood, 
and  winter  sport  facilities.  User  fees  may 
be  charged  at  designated  areas  singly  or  In 
addition  to  entrance  or  admission  fees. 

( b )  User  fees  shall  be  selected  from  within 
the  range  of  fees  set  forth  below,  and  such 
selection  shall  be  made  only  after  considera- 
tion of  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  18.4. 
User  fees  may  be  charged  for  additional  types 
of  sites,  facilities,  equipment  and  services 
not  listed  below,  in  such  amounts  as  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

range  of  user  fees 

Sites 

Camp  and  trailer  sites  (for  overnight  use) , 
$1  to  $3. 

Picnic  sites  (per  site  per  day),  $0.50  to 
$0.75. 

Boat  launching  sites  (dally  fee),  $0.50  to 
$1.50. 

No  such  site  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  user 
fee  unless  it  contains  or  is  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  the  following  facilities: 


Basic  facility  required 


Access  and  circulatory  roads  '. 

Parking  ' - -■ 

Drinking  water -. 

Toilet  facilities 

Refuse  containers 

Picnic  tables'- 

Fire  grates «  or  fireplaces 

Adequate    tent     or     trailer 

spaces  

Boat  launching  ramps  or  fa- 
cilities  -- 


Camp 
and 

trailer 
sites 


Picnic 
sites 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Boat- 
launch- 
ing 
sites 


X 
X 

X 

X 


I  Except  at  campsites  accessible  only  by  boat. 
J  Not  applicable  to  trailer  sites. 


Facilities 
Lockers:  $0.25  per  locker  dally. 
Boat  storage  and  handling:   to  be  estab- 
lished at  a  dally,  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual 
rate  in  accord  with  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
section  18.4. 

Elevators:  at  least  0.10  per  person  per 
round  trip. 

Ferries  or  other  means  of  transportation: 
to  be  established  at  a  rate  In  accord  with  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  section  18.4. 

Bathhouses:  $0.25-$0.50  per  day  per  per- 
son, 6  years  and  over. 

Swimming  pools:  to  be  established  at  a 
daily  rate  In  accord  with  the  jcriterla  set 
forth  In  section  18.4. 

Equipment 
Boats,  row:  a  minimum  of  $1  per  poat  per 
day  or  fraction  thereof. 

Boats,  motorized:    a  minimum  of  $5  per 
boat  per  day  or  fraction  thereof. 
Services 
Firewood:   to  be  established  at  a  rate  In 
accord  with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section 
18.4. 

Guided  tours:  to  be  established  at  a  rat«  In 
accord  with  the  criteria  set  forth  In  section 
18.4. 
Section  18.7.  Continuation  of  current  fees 

All  recreation  fees  In  effect  on  December  31, 
1964  or  on  the  last  day  when  a  charge  was 
payable  for  public  visitor  use  at  the  respec- 
tive recreation  areas,  shall  continue  In  effect 
for  the  period  beginning  the  effective  date 
of  this  part  through  March  31.  1965,  except 
those  fees  which  heretofore  would  permit 
entrance,  admission  or  use  for  a  period  In  ex- 
cess of  fifteen  (15)  days.  Effective  April  1. 
1965,  only  the  fees  described  In  this  part 
may  be  charged  at  designated  areas. 
Section  18.8.  Exceptions,  exclusions,  and  ex- 
emptions 
In  the  application  of  the  provlst^ms  of  this 
part,  the  following  exemptions,  eX^luslona, 
and  exemptions  shall  apply:  ^^ 

(a)  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  author- 
ize Federal  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  or 
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(b)  No  fee  shall  be  charged  for  the  use 
of  any  waters; 

(c)  No  fee  shall  be  charged  for  travel  by 
private  noncommercial  vehicle  over  any  na- 
tional parkway,  any  road  or  highway  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  national  Federal-aid 
system,  or  any  road  within  the  National  For- 
est System,  or  a  public  land  area,  which,  al- 
though it  Is  part  of  a  larger  area.  Is  com- 
monly used  by  the  public  as  means  of  travel 
between  two  places  either  or  both  of  which 
are  outside  the  area; 

(d)  No  fee  shall  be  charged  any  person  In 
the  exercise  of  a  right  of  access  to  privately 
owned  lands; 

(e)  No  short-term  entrance  or  admission 
fee  shall  be  charged  at  any  area  where  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  land  within  such 
area  has  been  donated  to  the  United  States 
by  a  State,  unless  the  Governor  of  such 
State  or  his  designee  has  been  advised  of  such 
fee  at  least  60  days  prior  to  its  establish- 
ment and  xmless  any  recommendation  of 
such  Governor  and  all  legal  and  other  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  to  such  State 
with  respect  to  such  areas  have  been  taken 
Into  consideration; 

(f)  No  fee  shall  be  charged  for  access  to 
waters  or  shorelines  by  those  classes  of  per- 
sons which  have  rights  thereto  under  treaty 
or  law; 

(g)  No  fee  shall  be  charged  for  commercial 
or  other  activities  not  related  to  recreation: 

(h)  No  entrance  or  admission  fee  shall  be 
charged  any  person  conducting  State,  local, 
or  Federal  Government  business; 
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(1)  No  entrance  or  admission  fee  shall  be 
charged  at  any  entrance  to  Oreat  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  unless  such  fees 
are  charged  at  main  highway  and  thorough- 
fare entrances. 

Stewart  L.  Uoali,. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AN  ALASKAN  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  we  in  Congress  look  f orward  to  read- 
ing the  essays  prepared  by  high  school 
students  across  the  country  for  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  statewide  winner  in  Alaska  this 
year  is  Miss  Virginia  Mann  Rohr,  a  16- 
year-old  junior  at  Elelson  High  School. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  W.  Rohr,  wing  commander  at  Eiel- 
son  Air  Force  Base.  Because  I  believe 
Virginia's  essay  is  a  moving,  well-written 
call  to  patriotism,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   CH.U.LENGE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

(By  Virginia  Mann  Rohr) 

Pacing  all  Americans  today  is  a  tremen- 
dously-Important challenge  that  must  be 
met  with  unfaltering  determination — and  It 
must  be  met  now.  That  challenge  is  to  keep 
America  free. 

No  one  sentence  or  lengthy  paragraph  can 
summarize  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizen 
as  well  as  our  own  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  Let 
us  examine  this  oath  phrase  by  phrase,  word 
for  word,  and  see  Just  what  message  it  holds 
for  each  of  us  as  citizens. 

With  hand  over  heart  we  recite,  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  Just  what  is  this  allegiance 
that  we  so  freely  pledge?  "Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary"  describes  It  as  "the  duty 
of  being  loyal  to  one's  ruler,  government,  or 
country."  When  we  utter  this  pledge,  we  are 
promising  our  loyalty  and  devotion  to  ova 
flag. 

Old  Glory  symbolizes.  In  Its  kaleidoscope 
of  stars  and  stripes  and  brilliant  hues  of  red. 
white,  and  blue,  the  hardiness  and  courage 
of  the  men  who  fought  and  still  continue  to 
fight  for  our  liberty;  the  purity  and  Inno- 
cence of  those  men  and  their  fellow  country- 
men; the  vigilance,  perseverance,  and  Jus- 
tice which  have  been  recognized  as  trade- 
marks of  oiu:  covmtry. 

With  due  reverence  we  say,  "•  •  •  •  one 
nation  under  God."  In  this  modern  era  of 
technological  wonders  too  many  people  be- 
come engulfed  in  the  material  aspects  of 
life.  As  the  prodrome  warns  the  physician 
of  the  onset  of  a  disease,  so  the  symptoms  of 
selfishness,  prejudice,  and  greed  warn  us  of 
the  materialism  which  grips  our  society  to- 
day. As  Christians  and  as  Americans,  we 
must  prevent  this  cancer  of  hatred  from  be- 
coming malignant  and  destroying  the  very 
Ideals  for  which  this  country  stands. 

The  United  States  was  originally  founded 
for  want  of  a  place  to  worship  God,  so  let  us 
be  ever  mindful  of  His  presence  and  act 
accordingly. 

On  our  national  currency  Is  stamped  the 
phrase  "In  God  We  Trust."  In  respect  to 
this  phrase,  may  we  look  to  Him  for  guid- 
ance and  leadership  In  every  decision  we 
make — no  saatter  how  small  or  how  mo- 
mentous. 

Then,  with  pride,  we  add.  "•  •  •  indivis- 
ible. •  •  '"We  remain  undivided  in  the 
face  of  such  political  poison  as  communism. 
As  a  dose  of  arsenic,  once  administered  into 


the  body,  will  rapidly  stiffen  the  Joints  and 
suffocate  its  victim,  so,  conununlsm,  equally 
lethal,  administered  into  the  free  world  can 
and  does  stifle  the  representative  voice  of  the 
people  in  the  Government  and  eventually 
strangles  democracy. 

Even  more  startling,  however.  Is  the  apa- 
thetic nature  displayed  by  too  many  Ameri- 
cans toward  this  gradual  pollution  of  free 
societies  when  they  shirk  the  responsibilities 
of  voting  and  obeying  the  law. 

In  conclusion,  we  say,  "•  •  •  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all."  Is  the  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice that  we  as  a  nation  share,  equal  for  all? 
No,  It  Is  not.  In  our  dally  lives  we  must 
strive  to  extend  the  wonderful  blessing  of 
freedom  to  all  peoples  of  the  world.  First, 
however,  such  good  intentions  must  be  met 
at  home.  Let  us  all,  regardless  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  creed.  Join  Into  a  brotherhood  that 
will  keep  us  unified  and  strong. 

Now  I  will  Join  these  vital  words  and 
phrases  into  their  original  form:  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It 
stands,  one  nation  under  God,  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Are  we  as  citizens  strong  enough  to  honor 
this  pledge  to  the  fullest?  With  an  eye  to 
God,  who  blessed  us  with  the  unalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness; and  with  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
our  fellow  man,  we  shall  be. 


OPERATION  POLAR  STRIKE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Ex- 
ercise Polar  Strike,  the  largest  military 
exercise  ever  held  in  Alaska,  has  just 
been  completed.  The  joint-combined 
exercise,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Alaskan  Command,  involved  Army  and 
Air  Force  units  from  Alaska,  11  other 
States,  and  Canada.  In  addition,  the 
exercise  involved  National  Guard  units 
from  Alaska,  Washington,  and  Minne- 
sota. 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves,  USAF, 
commander  in  chief,  Alaska,  said  he  is 
convinced  that  Polar  Strike  was  one  of 
the  most  important  and  valuable  exer- 
cises ever  held  by  the  U.S.  military  forces. 

The  objectives  of  Exercise  Polar  Strike 
were  peculiar  to  the  northern  latitudes; 
and  while  they  are  still  under  careful 
study,  it  appears  that  all  were  success- 
fully met. 

First  of  the  objectives  was  to  evaluate 
plans  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Alas- 
kan Command  by  the  U.S.  Strike  Com- 
mand and  for  continued  operations  in 
Alaska.  The  reinforcements  included  a 
reinforced  Infantry  brigade  from  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  supporting  units  from  such 
widespread  points  as  Fort  Meade,  Md.; 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.;  and.  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.:  and  Air  Force  units  from  Dyess 
Air  Force  Base,  Tex.;  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif. :  and  Sewart  Air  Force 
Base,  Tenn.  Men  and  equipment  poured 
into  Alaska,  to  form  fighting  elements 
that  proved  they  could  live,  move,  and 
operate  under  the  extremes  of  the  Alas- 
kan winter. 

Thus,  they  met  a  second  objective — to 
provide  participating  forces  with  train- 
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environment.  To  further^? this  study 
Exercise  Polar  Strike  employed  two 
strikingly  different  brigade  organiza- 
tions. The  friendly  force-^made  up  of 
troops  from  Fort  Lewis,  Vash.;  Port 
Wainwright,  Alaska;  and,  the  Alaska 
National  Guard — was  a  heavily  mech- 
anized force  depending  principally  on 
ground  movement  by  tracked  vehicle 
backed  up  by  trucks.  The  aggressor 
force — composed  of  troop^  from  Port 
Richardson,  Alaska,  and  a 'battalion  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  reglnjent— was  a 
light  alr-moblle  force,  and  included  two 
companies  of  parachute  trcpps.  It  was 
entirely  supported  by  air.|  Thus,  two 
separate  types  of  brigade  ci-ganizations 
faced  each  other  in  the  exercise. 

Yet  another  objective  was  to  field  test 
and  evaluate  equipment  in  pbld-weather 
operations.  Under  test  w^re  vehicles 
and  a  number  of  items,  ranging  from 
cold-weather  clothing  to  aviation  con- 
trol and  safety  aids.  Thepe  tests  are 
still  being  evaluated;  and  many  of  the 
items  will  continue  to  be  Qested  under 
other  conditions  through  'the  winter. 
But  it  is  Interesting  to  noflie  that  such 
testing  goes  on  continually-'  In  Alaska; 
and,  from  it,  some  valuable  Ranges  have 
been  made  in  the  equipment  of  military 
units  operating  in  the  north. 

A  fifth  objective  was  to  evaluate  and 
further  develop  procedures  for  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  joint  forces.  In  this 
area,  too.  Exercise  Polar  Str&e  saw  some 
"firsts"  for  Alaska,  as  all  three  major 
headquarters — the  AlaskanC  command; 
U.S.  Army.  Alaska;  and  the,  Alaskan  air 
command — moved  to  the  ileld  for  the 
maneuver.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Alas- 
kan air  command  had  ever  tetablished  a 
field  headquarters  for  an  A^skan  mili- 
tary exercise.  * 

The  sixth  objective  of  Pol^r  Strike  was 
to  provide  the  U.S.  strike  command  with 
information  to  assist  the  determination 
of  the  desired  ratio  of  fixed-wing — Army 
and  troop  carrier — to  rotai^-wing  air- 
craft necessary  to  support  a!  ROAD  bri- 
gade operating  independenl3y  in  north- 
ern areas.  There  was  heavier  Air  Force 
participation  in  Exercise  |?olar  Strike 
than  in  any  previous  Alas|fan  combat 
test;  and  the  results  are ^ still  being 
studied  carefully.  Howevei^  the  exer- 
cise did  reinforce  the  knowledge  that  our 
military  men  in  Alaska  hfve  had  for 
many  years — that  combat  activities  in 
the  North  require  greater  air  support 
than  do  those  in  other  clim^es  or  more 
developed  areas. 

The  final  objective  of  the  exercise  was 
to  refine  and  evaluate  established  proce- 
dures for  logistical  support;  of  combat 
operations  of  ground  and  ait  forces  un- 
der cold-weather  conditions!  and  to  de- 
velop new  logistical  technlqlies  and  re- 
cord requirement  data.  Th3,  again,  is  a 
continuing  area  of  study  In  AJ^ka.  How- 
ever. Polar  Strike  did  reinfoi^e  the  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  support  bftttalion.  or- 
ganic to  infantry  brigade^  operating 
separately    in   the    norther*   latitudes, 
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Ing  in  cold-weather  operations.    Tem- 
peratures in  the  exercise  area  dropped     This  concept  was  tested  iniie  ALCOM 
t.^  ^^11  u«i —  Ano  below  zero;  yet  the    Alaskan  exercise  a  year  agOi*!and  proved 


to  well  below  40 

forces  continued  to  operate 

Another  objective  was  to  continue  de- 
velopment of  independent-brigade  doc- 
trines for  operations  in  a  cold-weather 


of  such  value  that  such  battalions  were 
formed,  organic  to  the  Infantry  brigades 
stationed  in  Alaska.  Polar  Strike  was 
their  first  test  as  organic  units,  and  com- 


t 


manders  were  unanimous  in  their  praise 
of  the  support  battalions. 
—  Aside  from  these  seven  specific  objec- 
tives. Exercise  Polar  Strike  reinforced 
the  rapidly  widening  belief  that  Alaska 
is  the  finest  training  ground  available 
today  to  the  U.S.  military  forces. 

One  example  of  such  training  was  the 
guerrilla  activity  of  special  forces  men 
working  with  Eskimos  of  the  Alaska 
Army  National  Scout  battalions.  The 
special  forces  teams  from  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  trained  with  the  Eskimos  in  villages 
on  the  periphery  of  Alaska  for  several 
days  before  Exercise  Polar  Strike,  and 
then  the  special  forces  and  Scouts  were 
infiltrated  into  the  exercise  area.  Th«y 
formed  guerrilla  bands — ^half  on  the  side 
of  the  friendly  forces,  and  half  on  the 
side  of  the  aggressors;  and,  throughout 
the  exercise,  they  struck  against  the  rear 
areas  of  their  enemy.  Such  training  for 
the  special  forces,  the  Scouts,  and  the 
regular  forces  who  were  forced  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  guerrilla  action, 
is  Invaluable  for  such  operations  as  our 
Nation  faces  today  in  Vietnam. 

The  Canadian  forces  were  able  to  pro- 
vide their  experience  In  cold-weather 
operations  to  United  States  forces. 
Pilots  of  the  Canadian  air  arm,  flying 
T-33  jet  trainers,  operated  as  tactical 
fighter  pilots,  flying  in  support  of  ground 
forces,  making  strikes  against  ground 
equipment  and  troops.  These  missions 
provided  the  Canadian  flyers  with  ex- 
cellent training  and  experience  in  pro- 
viding air  support  for  ground  forces  an 
area  in  which  the  RCAF  has  only  re- 
cently begun  serious  study.  Their  air 
arm  has  been  oriented  primarily  toward 
transport  and  continental  air  defense, 
in  the  past.  The  integration  of  tactics 
equipment  and  personnel  of  the  two  na- 
tions contributed  Immeasurably  to  the 
Interplay  of  knowledge  and  to  the  over- 
all success  of  the  opei-ation. 

The  Alaska  Air  National  Guard  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  logistical  support 
area  of  Exercise  Polar  Strike,  ferrying 
cargo    and    personnel    between    points 
within  Alaska   and  the  main  exercise 
area — a  role  the  guard  would  certainly 
play  during  an  actual  emergency.    Ini- 
tial movement  of  troops  and  equipment 
from  the  mainland  of  the  United  States 
was  carried   out   by   the   Military   Air 
Transport  Service— MATS.    During  the 
course  of  the  exercise,  MATS  also  trans- 
ported   equipment,     especially    outsize 
cargo,  within  Alaska  and  the  exercise 
area.    According  to  General  Reeves,  the 
MATS  operations  were  most  successful. 
A  number  of  other  "firsts"  were  estab- 
lished  during  Polar  Strike.    This  was 
the  first  winter  exercise  planned  and  di- 
rected fully  by  Alaskan  command  head- 
quarters.   For  the  first  time,  Tactical  Air 
Command's  C-130  aircraft  used  frozen 
lakes  as  assault  landing  fields,  delivering 
troops  to  the  combat  zone.    F-104  fight- 
ers provided  the  first  aerial  delivery  of 
simulated  chemical  and  bacteriological 
agents  to  the  battle  area  by  high-per- 
formance jet  aircraft.   This  was  the  first 
time  a  reinforced  Army  brigade  was  de- 
livered  into  the  Arctic   exercise  area, 
supplied  during  the  exercise,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  area — completely  by  air. 


Polar  Strike  was  the  first  exercise  to 
use  a  readily  recognizable  mark  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  friendly  and  enemy 
aircraft.  During  the  exercise,  all  planes 
fiying  missions  in  support  of  the  enemy 
forces  carried  a  red  fuselage-mounted 
tank.  Friendly  aircraft  fiew  without 
this  marking.  As  a  result,  aircraft  were 
readily  Identified  by  player  forces. 

The  exercise  area  was  a  virtual  wilder- 
ness of  some  8,000  square  miles — larger 
than  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  en- 
compassed all  kinds  of  terrain  found  in 
the  North,  except  glaciers,  and  faced  the 
troops  viath  the  problems  of  operating 
in  a  region  where  there  are  virtually  no 
roads,  no  installed  communications,  and 
aimost  no  population.  Alaska  is  the 
only  place  in  the  United  States  where 
such  realistic  training  conditions  may  be 
found. 

Aside  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  ter- 
rain, exercise  Polar  Strike  was  carried 
out  during  a  long  period  of  extreme  cold. 
This  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  not 
only  to  test  equipment,  but  also  to  ob- 
serve and  evaluate  the  effect  of  extended 
activity  In  subzero  climate  on  the  men 
in  the  field.  Using  exercise  Polar  Strike 
as  a  laboratory,  medical  oflBcers  studied 
ail  facets  of  cold-weather  effects  on  the 
ability  of  the  men  to  live  and  fight  In 
northern  environments.  Such  observa- 
tions are  a  continuing  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  military  forces  in  Alaska. 

Despite  the  obstacles  presented  by  such 
a  training  area,  morale  and  professional 
Interest  were  high  at  all  levels  during 
exercise  Polar  Strike. 

Lieutenant  General  Reeves  said  the 
exercise  proved  again  that  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  can  work  together  as  a  com- 
plete team  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions, as  they  did  during  the  exercise. 
Mr.  President,  last  fall,  General  Reeves 
extended  to  me  a  verbal  Invitation,  while 
I  was  visiting  him  at  Alaskan  command 
headquarters  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base,  to  attend  the  winter  exercise. 
Later,  a  written  invitation  followed. 
From  the  time  when  the  Invitation  was 
first  extended,  I  hoped  that  the  stars 
would  be  in  a  favorable  position  and  that 
I  would  be  able  to  go.   I  did  go. 

Arriving  at  Fort  Greely,  south  of  Fair- 
banks, just  a  few  days  before  the  exercise 
was  completed,  I  had  the  great  privilege 
of  going  out  to  the  field  with  General 
Reeves,  General  Carver,  and  others,  to 
witness  the  maneuvers.  Mr.  President, 
the  performance  of  the  oflBcers  and  men. 
was  magnlficlent.  Some  of  them  had 
been  In  the  field,  living  under  rugged 
conditions,  for  as  long  as  3  weeks,  with 
the  temperature  sometimes  dropping  to 
below  minus  50°  F.  It  was  my  observa- 
tion that  morale  was  high.  Many  Alas- 
kans and  many  soldiers  from  other  States 
participated  in  the  exercise.  Addition- 
ally, Lt.  Col.  Bernard  J.  B.  Archambault, 
commanding  officer,  2d  Battalion,  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Regiment,  and  officers 
and  men  of  that  regiment  participated. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  this  was  the 
first  occasion  of  the  many  similar  ma- 
neuvers In  which  the  exercise  director 
was  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Alas- 
kan Command.  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  J. 
Reeves  was  at  Fort  Greely  from  the  time 
when  the  exercise  commenced  until  It 


was  concluded,  as  were  Maj.  Gen.  George 
A.  Carver,  commanding  general,  US. 
Army,  Alaska;  Maj.  Gen.  James  C.  Jen- 
sen, commander,  Alaskan  Air  Command; 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Andy  A.  Lipscomb,  com- 
manding general,  the  Yukon  Command. 
General  Lipscomb  served  as  chief  um- 
pire. 

As  one  high  officer  told  me,  "Any  man 
trained  to  fight  In  these  Arctic  condi- 
tions Is  trained  to  fight  anywhere  in  the 
world."  The  job  of  airlifting  troops  to 
the  maneuver  areas  was  a  tremendous 
one.  The  job  of  supply  and  resupply 
was  almost  herculean.  The  job  of  keep- 
ing mechanical  equipment  in  operation 
m  subzero  temperatures  was  one  which 
I  did  not  believe  could  be  accomplished; 
but  it  was.  It  was  interesting  to  me  to 
learn  that  until  the  time  when  I  left, 
only  13  cases  of  frostbite  had  required 
hospitalization. 

For  my  part,  I  want  to  thank  General 
Reeves  and  all  of  those  of  his  command 
who  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  with 
them,  and  who  assxiredly  furthered  my 
education  and  gave  me  renewed  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  and  endurance  and 
morale  of  our  officers  and  men  in  the 
armed  services.  Col.  George  T.  Adair, 
commanding  officer.  Fort  Greely,  was  a 
kind  and  thoughtful  host.  It  was  an  ex- 
hilarating and  worthwhile  experience 
for  me. 

Polar  Strike  was  a  tremendous  success. 


THE  HOSPITAL  SHIP  "HOPE" 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  has  eloquently  sum- 
marized the  achievements  of  the  SS 
Hope,  the  great,  white  hospital  ship  that 
brings  modem  medical  knowledge  and 
health  to  niillions  all  over  the  world. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  the  good 
ship  Hope  has  sailed  to  three  continents: 
Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa.  In  4 
years,  she  has  trained  hundreds  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  in  Indonesia,  South 
Vietnam,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Guinea. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have  directly 
benefited  from  treatments  by  Hope  doc- 
tors. Many  thousands  more  have  re- 
ceived their  first  vaccinations  or  their 
first  pints  of  milk  from  Hope. 

Most  important,  however,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  medical  personnel  in  these 
developing  nations  is  being  dispersed 
throughout  the  countries,  and  the  knowl- 
edge will  benefit  many  generations  to 
come. 

This  flow  of  education,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
American  men  and  women  in  white  who 
volunteer  their  time  and  talents  with 
Hope  that  the  Lowell  Sun  editorial 
salutes;  and  I  ask  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Hope"   Afloat 

American  programs  of  assistance  to  friend- 
ly peoples  the  world  over  take  many  forms. 
One  with  magnificent  potential  for  lasting 
good,  although  less  well  publicized  than 
some,  is  called  simply  Project  Hope. 

The  word  stands  for  Health  Opportvmlty 
for  People   Everjrwhere,   and   the  program's 
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principal  activity  is  the  dispatch  of  a  hos- 
pital ship,  the  SS  Hope,  to  areas  in  need  for 
higher  standards  of  medical  care. 

The  ship's  major  function  is  that  of  teach- 
ing, although  in  the  course  of  instructing 
doctors  and  medical  assistants  in  modern 
techniques  it  renders  treatment  to  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  Hope 
carries  a  full  complement  of  medically  train- 
ed personnel  and  is  especially  equipped  with 
operating  theaters,  laboratories,  and  librar- 
ies, for  postgraduate  courses  for  native 
doctors. 

Already  in  its  3  years  afloat,  the  Hope  has 
visited  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It 
is  operated  by  the  People -to-People  Health 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organization  which 
receives  some  Government  support  but  e.xlsts 
principally  on  contributions  from  business 
and  private  sources.  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson  all  have  heartily  en- 
dorsed its  work. 


"OPINION    IN     THE     CAPITAL"— IN- 
TERVIEW WITH  SENATOR  DODD 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, March  14,  1965,  the  regular  "Opin- 
ion in  the  Capital"  program,  originating 
on  channel  5,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  car- 
ried an  interview  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl.  by  Mark  Evans,  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  for  Metromedia,  Inc.,  and 
Jack  Bell,  chief  Senate  correspondent  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

I  watched  the  program,  personally, 
and  was  once  again  impressed  by  the 
calm  and  knowledgeable  manner  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  dis- 
penses .common  sense  on  many  of  the 
major  issues  of  our  day.  particularly  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  concerning  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  spoken 
so  eloquently  and  wisely  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

For  those  who  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  view  this  program.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  transcript  of  the  interview  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opinion  in  the  Caittal 
(Produced  by  Florence  Lowe,  a  Metrop)olltan 

Broadcasting     television     production,     8 

p.m..  March  14.  1965) 

Guest:  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut. 

Reporters:  Mark  Evans,  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  for  Metromedia,  Inc..  Jack 
Bell,  chief  Senate  correspondent.  Associated 
Press. 

Mr.  Evans.  Jack,  with  a  man  with  as  many 
varied  Interests  as  Senator  Dodd.  I'm  sure 
we're  In  for  a  windfall.    Why  don't  you  begin? 

FIREARMS 

Mr.  Bell.  Senator,  are  you  prepared  to  go 
as  far  as  the  President  as  suggested  in  his 
message  on  crime  In  dealing  with  this  gun 
situation? 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes.  I  am  now.  I  started 
out  with  Just  handguns.  That's  what  I 
originally  proposed.  I  then  amended  it  to 
include  the  long  gun:  the  rifle,  the  shotgun. 
I'm  now  prei>ared  to  say  "Let's  bar  all  mail- 
order trafBc  in  guns."  Beca\ise  the  situation 
has  worsened  progressively.  I  say  we're  at  a 
point  where  we  ought  to  put  an  end  to  all  of 
it. 

Mr.  Evans.  You've  been  a  "John  the  Bap- 
tist" sort  of  fellow,  crying  in  the  wilderness 


for  a  long  time.  Senator.  Did  you  sell  the 
President  on  the  idea? 

Senator  Dodd.  No,  no.  I  wish  I  could  take 
credit  for  that.  I  do  feel  that  our  commit- 
tee did  some  educational  work  generally  with 
the  public;  we  held  hearings:  we  conducted 
Investigations:  the  staff  did  a  great  amount 
of  work,  and  all  of  this.  I  hope,  contributed 
to  the  President's  better  understanding  of 
the  menace  we're  facing. 

Mr.  Bell.  Senator,  you're  a  hunter.  Is  this 
going  to  affect  hunters  materially? 

Senator  Dodd.  No.  You're  quit*  right,  I've 
been  a  hunter,  I  own  guns.  I'm  not  against 
legitimate  sports  activity,  I'm  for  It.  But  I 
see  nothing  in  this  proposal  or  the  bill  which 
I've  Introduced,  which  will  In  any  way,  Im- 
pair the  legitimate  sportsman. 

NARCOTICS 

Mr.  Evans.  Many  of  these  bills  that  you've 
been  fostering  for  a  long  time  now  Senator 
are  coming  to  the  floor  and  it  looks  as  though 
something  might  happen.  The  House,  last 
week,  passed  a  unanimous  decision  on  the 
"goofball"  bill  which  has  been  very  much 
in  your  mind.  Are  you  expecting  success 
on  this  too? 

Senator  Dodd.  Oh  sure.  The  Senate  passed 
that  bill  last  year  unanimously.  It  was 
the  bill  I  Introduced  In  the  Senate.  Con- 
gressman Harris  took  it  up  In  the  House,  did 
a  good  Job  with  it.  No  one  deserves  any 
particular  credit.  These  things  only  needed 
emphasis,  education,  as  far  as  the  public 
was  concerned.  They  needed  to  be  done, 
and  they  are  getting  done. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  has  been  much  said  in 
the  past,  of  the  British  system  in  allocating 
narcotics,  I  know  that  you've  studied  this 
long  and  hard.  Do  you  have  any  feelings 
on  the  British  system?  Does  it  have  any- 
thing in  its  favor? 

Senator  Dodd.  I  have  this  feeling.  I  think 
that  we  should  really  take  the  approach  that 
they  do  with  respect  to  the  narcotic  addict.  I 
think  he's  truly  a  sick  man.  Some  of  them 
get  into  criminal  activities  and  this  has  to 
be  dealt  with  separately.  But.  generally  they 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  ill  people. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  about  the  problem  of  mari- 
huana as  far  as  young  people  are  concerned? 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  we're  right  about 
marihuana.  There's  a  big  argument  about 
this  I  know.  There  are  those  who  say  there  Is 
nothing  really  addictive  about  it.  That  it's 
Just  a  step  beyond  tobacco  or  something  of 
that  sort.  The  best  Information  I  get  Is 
that  this  is  not  so.  That  It  is  addictive,  that 
it  is  damaging,  that  It  leads  to  other  addic- 
tions— more  serious.   Like  heroin. 

Mr.  Bell.  Is  there  anything  about  mari- 
huana that's  been  ofBcial — that  we  need  it  In 
a  "drug"  sense? 

Senator  Dodd.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  don't 
know  of  any. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  said  that  these  people  are 
sick.  Senator.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that 
these  people  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  drug 
store  with  a  doctor's  prescription  and  be 

Senator  Dodd.  That's  what  the  British  do. 
I  have  some  misgivings  about  that  In  our  so- 
ciety. There  are  differences  in  our  society 
and  the  British — the  British  police  officer 
doesn't  carry  a  gun.  I  can't  Imagine  what 
would  happen  In  this  country  if  we  took 
guns  away  from  all  our  police  officers.  They 
seem  to  do  better  with  some  things — maybe 
they  can  do  better  with — for  some  reasons  I 
can't  describe.    I  don't  know. 

But.  it  seems  for  us,  anyway,  unwise  to  me 
to  allow  the  narcotic  addict  to  get  a  prescrip- 
tion, go  In  and  take  care  of  his  habit  In 
that  way.  I'd  rather  see  them  hospitalized, 
treated,  eased  back  into  life  through  the  use 
of  stopover  houses.  I  think  there  are  a  lot 
of  things  we  can  do  short  of  allowing  them 
to  get  drugs  freely. 
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Mr.  Bell.  Senator,  I'd  like  toiet  into  Viet- 
nam at  this  point:  You've  re<flntly  made  a 
strong  statement  in  the  SenaS  In  favor  of 
President  Johnson's  course  theife.  Since  you 
made  that  statement  that  war  £as  been  even 
more  escalated.  Do  you  favor  a  continuation 
of  the  escalation  of  that  war? 

Senator  Dodd.  I  said  on  other  occasions, 
Jack,  and  I'll  repeat  it  here.  I'm  not  a  mili- 
tary man.  It's  difficult  for  me  to  answer  a 
question  of  that  kind.  I  think  that  really  is 
a  question  that  the  President  can  answer 
after  consulting  with  his  top  military  tech- 
nicians and  strategists.  I  thijik  it's  fair  to 
pointy  out  that  the  escalatlori(  hasn't  been 
Initiated  by  us.  It's  the  Conanunlsts  that 
have  escalated  the  war.  WhaSdo  we  do  to 
cause  them  to  withdraw  fromrthelr  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam?  Well,  the  president  ob- 
viously feels  that  we  have  gotbto  give  them 
some  of  the  same  medicine  ^hey've  been 
dishing  out  to  the  free  Vletafamese.  How 
much — how  far?  I  truly  doftt  know  the 
answer  to  that.  I  suppose  Kie  President 
would  say  as  much  as  it  take^to  get  them 
to  cease  and  desist  from  their  aggression, 
subversion,  Infiltration. 

Mr.  Evans.  From  your  speech,  Senator,  1 
get  the  feeling  you  feel  the  Red  Chinese  will 
not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
with  troops.  You  also  pointed  out  that  they 
are  too  vulnerable  on  the  coakt  with  their 
industrial  cities. 

Senator  Dodd.  This  is  a  rlsld^  Judgment. 
Who  can  say?  It  seems  that  vft^  to  me  from 
all  I  can  learn  about  their  si 
geographical  situation,  their  e< 
ation,  their  differences  with 
Conununlsts,  all  add  up  to 
likelihood  that  they  would  ta 
may  put  It  that  way  In  an  all-out  struggle. 
I  don't  think  that  will  happen^  but  I  could 
be  proved  wrong  in  the  next  mfriute.  You've 
got  to  take  risks  in  life — you'v^  got  to  take 
risks  to  protect  freedom.  We  can't  Just  sit 
back  and  worry  all  the  time.  "If  we  do  this, 
that  win  happen  to  us" — get  Into  a  state  of 
do-nothlnglsm.  I  think  all  of  life  Is  risks- 
freedom  and  we've  got  to  take  ^ome  of  those 
risks.  jt 

Mr.   Bell.  You   made   the   pjipint   in   your 
speech  that  our  intelligence  Is  jjot  very  good 
In   South   Vietnam.     How  are 
know  when  the  point  has  been 
the  Communists  are  about  to 
at  least  in  retreat? 

Senator  Dodd.  I  guess  again, 
hear  through  so-called  ne 
friends,  I  assume.  I'm  confident  that  those 
channels  are  open.  When  the^^are  ready  to 
say  "uncle"  we'll  hear  It  loud  aria  clear.  Will 
we  see  it  in  the  military  sense?  -vl  suppose  so. 
I  think  we  ought  to  know  the  result  of  their 
reprisals  on  our  attacks — economic  centers, 
military  centers.  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
that.  I  think  we  ought  to  heaif — I  hope  our 
intelligence.  Improves  and  I  th|nk  it  is  im 
proving.  I  think  it's  better  thai  it  was,  from 
what  I'm  told. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  one  of 
lightened  statements  in  your  s 
you  indicated  that  one  of  our 
been  a  rotation  of  our  own  1 
you  also  pointed  out  that  in 
there  have  been  10  or  12  topfll 
have  made  real  inroads.  friendsjRlpwlse,  with 
the  political  leaders,  religious  ^leaders,  and 
military  leaders  and  you're  going  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  President  urging  that  these  10 
or  12  men  be  sent  back  there  to  see  if  we 
could  bind  all  the  forces  together.  Have  you 
done  that? 

Senator  Dodo.  Yes.  I  wrote  tp  the  Presi- 
dent— I  have  also  talked  to  soiile  of  his  top 
staff  people.  The  President  hasliWrltten  back 
and  answered  my  letter.  He  s|ld  in  effect, 
he  thought  there  was  somethiag  to  it.  He 
was  looking  into  it  and  so  ony    I  think  it 
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received  consideration  and  lb  receiving  con- 
sideration. In  the  letter,  I  don't  think  I 
mentioned  any  names  but  iji  personal  con- 
versation I  did.  I  don't  want  to  do  that 
here  because  it  won't  be  fair  to  those  Indi- 
viduals. Sometimes  I  find  that  there  are 
personality  conflicts  and  this  is  the  most 
regrettable  thing  of  all.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  stakes  are  so  high  that  we  can't  afford 
to  dwell  on  personalities  and  their  difficul- 
ties. If  there  are  more  than  two  involved 
It  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  able  to  sub- 
merge what  personal  differences  they  have. 
If  competence  of  an  unusual  character  is  in- 
volved and  it  is  in  some  of  these  people,  they 
ought  to  go  back,  and  they  want  to  go  back, 
4nd  they  could  be  helpful  if  they  went  back. 

Mr.  Bell.  One  of  your  colleagues,  Senator 
Young  of  Ohio,  called  for  the  replacement  of 
General  Taylor  as  our  ambassador.  Are  you 
satisfied  with  Taylor  operations  there? 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes.  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  General  Taylor.  I  think  he's  a 
wonderful  man.  I  don't  know  him  well 
really,  but  I've  observed  him  at  committee 
hearings  and  I've  had  a  few  contacts  with 
him.  He's  made  a  topflight  Impression  on 
me.  His  record  is  outstanding.  I'm  sure 
he  has  some  personality  defects.  Who 
doesn't?  I  think  he's  good  and  I  think  he's 
well  balanced  and  I  think  he's  a  good  man 
on  the  Job. 

Mr.  Bell.  One  of  Senator  Young's  objec- 
tions to  General  Taylor  is  that  he  has  a  mil- 
itary viewpoint.  Do  you  think  that  is  true? 
We're  stressing  too  much  tlic  military? 

Senator  Dodd.  No,  I  don't  think  that's  true. 
Of  course,  as  you  and  I  know,  he  does  have 
a  military  viewpoint.  He  should  have,  and 
I'm  glad  he  does  have  because  the  big  prob- 
lem right  now  in  Vietnam  Is  military.  I  have 
found  that  these  good  military  people  are 
the  best  advocates  of  peace.  You  show  me  a 
good  soldier  that's  been  through  a  war  and 
I'll  show  you  the  fellow  that's  really  for  peace. 
So,  I  don't  worry  about  that  In  the  case  of 
Taylor.  There  is  something  to  the  argument 
that  this  or  that  military  man  is  so  militaris- 
tic that  he  can't  handle  a  civilian  problem, 
but  this — you  and  I  could  cite  classic  exam- 
ples of  outstanding  soldiers  like  Elsenhower, 
for  example,  who  became  great  civilian 
leaders. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator,  I  don't  think  I've  ever 
done  this  on  TV  before,  but  I  can't  commend 
you  highly  enough  for  this  speech  you  made 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  would  like  to  offer 
people  who  are  watching  this  program,  the 
availability  of  this  speech,  if  you  write  to 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  or  the  station  to  which 
you  are  now  listening,  or  viewing,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  see  that  you  get  a  copy  of  this 
speech.  It's  probably  the  most  articulate, 
well-rounded  and  deflnitlve  story  of  the  Viet- 
namese problem  that  has  ever  come  down  the 
pike.    Jack,  I  hope  you  agree  with  that 

Senator  Dodo.  I  don't  know  whether  Jack 
agrees  or  not,  but  I  sure  do. 

Mr.  Evans.  One  of  the  points  you  make 
Senator,  Is  that  we  have  done  a  bad  Job  in 
political  war — we  have  failed  to  fight  back — 
we  have  failed  to  take  the  initiative.  We're 
always  on  the  reaction  Instead  of  the  action 
side.  I  think  you  pointed  out  that  we  should 
infiltrate  the  North  Vietnamese  with 
guerrillas. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  we  should.  Guer- 
rillas and  infiltrators. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  pointed  this  out  some  years 
ago  and  nothing  happened. 

Senator  Dodd.  I've  been  talking  about  it  for 
a  long  time.  I  was  over  there  about  4  years 
ago — I  wasn't  there  very  long  and  I  don't 
pose  as  any  expert  on  it  but  I  was  there  and 
I  got  a  look.  I  got  some  feel,  better  than  I 
had  before  I  went  an3rway.  It's  not  only  true 
in  Vietnam,  It's  true  In  all  these  trouble 
spots.  I  think  it  is  a  failure  in  our  policy. 
I  think  we  ought  to  give  bfick  to  them  what 
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they  give  to  us.  Anyway,  It's  a  new  technique 
in  the  struggles  of  the  world.  Why  shouldn't 
we  have  free  world  infiltrators  and  free  world 
conspirators  among  the  Communists?  There 
is  nothing  more  effective  than  a  conspiracy 
of  truth. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Have  you  had  any  encourage- 
ment on  this? 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  oh.  Yes.  I'm  quite  con- 
fident, that  the  administration.  If  I  may  put 
it  that  way,  thinks  that  this  Is  right.  I  think 
they  have  been  thinking  about  it  anyway. 
I  am  not  suggesting  this  is  any  original  idea. 
It  has  been  talked  about  by  a  nvunber  of 
people. 

Mr.  Bell.  What's  the  CIA  doing  In  there? 
K  it  Isn't  doing  something  of  this  sort? 

Senator  Dodd.  I  hope  it  Is.  I  don't  think 
it  has  done  It  well  enough  and  I  don't  think 
it  has  been  effective  enough.  There  respon- 
sibility however.  Is  a  little  different  from 
what  I  had  In  mind.  As  I  understand  It, 
they  are  supposed  to  get  Information  which 
will  be  helpful  to  us.  My  Idea,  I'm  sure  I 
didn't  make  It  clear  enough,  Is  that  the  free 
world  Infiltrator  would  get  In  and  propa- 
gandize among  the  people,  the  average  "Joe" 
if  I  may  put  It  that  way.  In  North  Vietnam 
•  •  •  get  him  actively  engaged  in  one  way 
or  another  in  Impeding  the  government, 
harassing  the  Communist  government. 

Mr.  Evans.  Build  his  hopes  on  what  the 
free  world  would  offer? 

Senator  Dodd.  Stire.  I  don't  know  if  the 
CIA  does  that  or  not. 

Mr.  BixL.  Wouldn't  that  go  against  the 
gram  of  our  being  nonaggresslve? 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  I  suppose  if  you  want 
to  be  real  technical  about  It  you  could  say 
so.  But  that  brings  me  to  a  point:  I  think 
that  freedom  requires  a  kind  of  aggression. 
I  want  to  be,  and  I  think  you  do  too,  want 
to  be  aggressive  about  liberty  and  about  de- 
cency, this  is  what  religion  Is  all  about.  It's 
kind  of  aggression.  Religious  people  don't 
take  up  clubs  and  stones,  but  they  are 
morally  aggressive.  That's  what  I  mean. 
They  denonuce  sin  and  evil  and  wrong  and  I 
think  we  should. 

Mr.  Evans.  One  of  the  greatest  arguments 
used  against  our  negotiations  in  Vietnam  Is 
that  the  French,  with  a  sizeable  army,  got 
clobbered  In  that  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
we,  with  only  advisors,  can  hope  to  do  no 
better.  In  your  speech  you  touch  on  this 
and  I  wish  you  would  elaborate. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  what  my  view  is,  and 
I  think  it  is  sound,  there  Is  not  any  real  like- 
ness between  the  problem  the  French  had 
with  Vietnam  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  which  we  are  trying  to  help  them  solve. 
The  French  were  there  as  colonialists.  They 
were  exploiting  the  country.  They  were  tak- 
ing out  of  It  •  *  •  they  were  putting  very 
little  Into  it.  They  were  hated,  literally,  by 
most  Vietnamese.  There  were  many  people 
In  Vietnam  who  fought  with  the  Communists 
against  the  French,  who  are  now  fighting 
against  the  Commimlsts.  They  were  first 
doing  that  because  they  wanted  their  coun- 
try free  of  French  imperialism.  So  no  won- 
der the  French  lost.  So  will  anybody  else 
If  they  try  to  hold  the  people  under  the 
thumb  of  Imperial  government. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
was,  that  you  suggested  that  SEATO  should 
bounce  Mr.  De  Gaulle  and  Prance  because  of 
their  lack  of  interest  and  influence. 

Senator  Dodo.  I  don't  think  France  iTas 
any  proper  place  in  the  SEATO  organization. 
The  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  like 
NATO,  was  set  up  to  help  defend  freedom  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  France  has  no  proper 
place  there.  She's  trying  to  hang  on.  My 
own  fear  is  that  De  Gaxille  thinks  he  may  get 
some  trade  or  economic  advantage  out  of 
the  Cpnununlsts  if  they  win  the  struggle.  I 
thln^he's  that  shortsighted.  I  don't  mean 
that  he's  a  Communist,  of  course,  I  don't. 
Bill  he's  moving  around  In  strange  ways. 


hard  to  understand  and  his  shortsighted- 
ness reveals  itself  in  this  area  as  well  as  in 
several  others.  I  think  France  ought  to  get 
out  of  SEATO,  resign,  or  get  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Bell.  Senator,  that  brings  us  to  the 
point  of  what  do  we  do  If  a  neutralist  gov- 
ernment should  take  over  and  we  are  asked 
to  get  out.  Our  objectives  there  are  to  keep 
these  people  in  South  Vietnam  free,  but  also 
we  are  there,  according  to  the  President,  be- 
catise  we  have  been  asked  to  be  there.  So. 
what  do  we  do  if  a  neutralist  takes  over? 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  If  a  true  neutralist 
takes  over  with  the  protection  that  a  neu- 
tralist government  should  have,  I  don't  think 
we  would  have  any  real  problem.  I  suppose 
that's  all  we  are  trying  to  do  anjrway. 
Should  be  and  I'm  sure  It  Is.  But,  when  the 
Communists  use  the  word,  "Neutralism"  they 
don't  really  mean  neutralism,  they  mean 
neutralism  for  our  side.  So,  that  I  think 
would  be  a  different  situation.  I  have  been 
asked  this  question  before.  I  don't  think 
it  would  happen.  If  and  what  we  would  do 
if  an  "untrue  neutralist  government"  took 
over,  that  Is,  one  partial  to  the  Communists, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  opposed  by  elements 
in  Vietnam  that  were  devoted  to  freedom  and 
anti-Communists,  so  I  think  perhaps  we 
would  carry  on  the  struggle  with  the  anti- 
Communist  neutralist.  This  word,  "neu- 
tralist" has  taken  on  a  connotation  that's 
ugly.  It  has  a  good  meaning  in  its  legiti- 
mate use.  I  find  myself  always  arguing 
against  neutralism  but  I  think  I  fail  to  point 
out  each  time,  that  I  am  for  neutralism,  I'm 
against  Communist  neutralism. 

NITREMBERG    TRIALS 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator,  you  having  been  on 
the  Nuremberg  Trials,  we  are  about  to  see 
the  expiration  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 
How  do  you  feel  about  that?  Do  you  think 
they  should  expire? 

Senator  Dodd.  No,  no,  I  don't  think  so  at 
all  and  I  don't  think  It  Is  going  to  either, 
from  what  I  hear  and  read.  My  view  is  very 
simple — as  long  as  there  is  any  one  person 
In  Germany  or  beyond  Its  boundaries,  who 
has  had  any  part  in  the  dreadful  crimes 
committed  by  the  Nazi  regime,  he  should  be 
brought  to  book. 

RAILROADS 

Mr.  Evans.  The  New  Haven  Railroad  Is  in 
trouble  too.  It's  in  your  bailiwick.  Do  you 
have  any  prescriptions  or  panaceas  for  the 
line? 

Senator  Dodd.  I  offered  a  bill  that  woxxld 
caai  for  the  Federal  Government  to  put  up 
matching  funds,  matching  State  or  munici- 
pal fimds.  I  think  something  like  this  has 
got  to  happen  or  else  this  railroad  is  going 
out  of  business.  We  have  to  have  it  in 
Connecticut  as  well  as  other  States  in  that 
area — commuter  service,  freight  service — 
of  course,  I  think  the  railroad  is  in  its  pres- 
ent posture  t)ecause  of  drecuifuUy  bad  man- 
agement over  the  years.  I  see  nothing  else 
that  can  be  done  except  for  the  Government 
and  the  State  governments  to  get  It  back  on 
its  feet.  I  believe  because  I  talked  with 
those  whom  I  consider  well  Informed  on  rail- 
road problems,  that  it  can  be  done — effi- 
ciently and  properly  operated.  But  now  it 
needs  a  blood  transfusion.  We  got  to  get 
it  well  before  it  can  do  better.  I  was  a  little 
bit  dlsco\iraged  because  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  went  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Subcommittee  recently  and 
said  the  Government  shouldn't  give  any  help. 
I  think  that's  wrong — ^I  hope  that's  not  the 
view  of  the  administration,  otherwise  I  fear 
the  railroad  will  go  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  Just  want  to  make  sure 
they  get  the  right  blood  type. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bell.  Senator,  what's  the  futxire  of 
this  high  speed  rail  line  between  Washington 
and  Boston?     Is  there  any  future  in  this? 
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Senator  Dodd.  I  do  think  so.  Jack,  I  think 
Senator  Pell  has  the  right  Idea  on  this.  I 
think  that  Is  what  we  have  to  come  to.  But 
I  think  again,  this  will  take  time,  several 
years  before  It  will  get  Into  operation.  Yes, 
right  type  blood  transfxislon  Is  what  we  need 
In  the  meantime. 

OTEPKA    CASS 

Mr.  Evans.  The  country  is  pretty  much 
Interested  in  the  Otepka  case  which  seems 
to  fall  below  the  horizon  occasionally.  I 
know  you  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
this  man's  rights.    Where  does  it  stand  now? 

Senator  Dodd.  The  hearing  for  Otepka  in 
the  Department  of  State,  which  he  requested, 
has  been  postponed  several  times,  at  his  re- 
quest. I  wish  they  would  get  on  with  It  and 
get  it  done.  I  think  Otepka  is  waiting  for 
the  Senate  subcommittee  to  complete  Its 
hearings  so  that  he  will  have  the  hearings 
available  for  whatever  help  he  thinks  it  will 
give  him.  The  State  Department,  under- 
standably, wants  to  get  on  with  it.  My  own 
view  is  that  it's  a  mistake  on  all  sides  here. 
This  matter  ought  to  be  resolved  and  it  can 
be  very  simple.  Otepka  has  a  lot  of  ability. 
He  ought  to  be  taken  back.  I  don't  say  on 
this  or  that  Job.  but  he  ought  to  be  brought 
back  into  the  Department  and  put  to  work. 
The  thing  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  I  think 
Otepka  probably  got  a  little  touchy  about 
things  that  were  not  of  consequence,  en- 
couraged by  well-meaning  friends,  the  De- 
partment got  its  back  up,  can't  be  made  to 
appear  as  backing  down  •  •  •  it's  all  non- 
sense to  me.  Let  them  both  back  down  and 
let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of  getting 
the  Job  done. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  have  more  hearings 
scheduled  on  It? 

Senator  Dodd.  Very  briefly.  We  have  some 
testimony  to  take  to  wind  it  up — witnesses 
we  have  already  heard. 

ADOPTIONS 

Mr.  Evans.  Can  you  give  me  one  quick 
answer.  Senator  on  the  black  market  baby. 

Senator  Dodd.  Baby  bill?  The  bill,  as  you 
know  was  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee again  this  year,  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  last  year,  it  is  a  good  bill,  it 
will  put  some  curb  on  this  bad  uncontrolled 
traflBc  in  babies  for  sale,  these  brokers,  these 
shyster   lawyers,   and   unscrupulous   people. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  think  it  will  pass? 

Senator  Dodd.  I  do. 


A  NEW  CONSERVATIVE  MANIFESTO 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  29,  1964,  Look  magazine 
printed  an  article,  by  T.  George  Harris. 
Look  senior  editor,  entitled  "A  New  Con- 
servative Manifesto." 

One  need  not  be  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Party  or  wear  the  "conserva- 
tive" label  to  be  impressed  by  the  con- 
clusions drawn  in  the  article — critical  of 
radicalism,  but  urging  that  citizens  not 
be  blindly  negative  in  this  changing 
world  of  exploding  population,  knowl- 
edge, and  problems,  but  that  they  be 
"problem-solution  directed";  that  citi- 
zens need  not  advocate  Federal  or  even 
Government  solutions  for  every  problem ; 
but  that  they  must,  if  aware  and  con- 
cerned, recognize  that  there  are  great 
and  serious  problems,  and  must  feel 
responsible  to  ofifer  alternative  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  all  our 
citizens  will  become  more  conscious  of 
the  tremendous  problems  brought  about 
by  our  growth  and  population,  urbaniza- 
tion, and  teclinological  and  scientific  de- 
velopment,   and    will    be   motivated    to 


study  and  think  toward  various  solutions 
to  these  problems,  rather  than  be  auto- 
matically against  any  solution  proposed, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Reprinted  from  the  Dec.  29,  1964  issue  of 
Look] 

A  New  Conservative  Manifesto 

(By  T.  George  Harris) 

Nice  ladles  and  gentlemen  in  44  States  have 
been  congratulating  each  other  since  election 
night.  We've  disposed  of  Qoldwaterism.  they 
say  with  self-satisfaction,  and  taught  the 
conservatives  a  lesson  they  were  too  crude 
to  learn  any  other  way.  Now,  back  to  the 
politics  of  normalcy  and  moderate  accents 
in  the  GOP. 

They  were  wrong.  Goldwaterlsm  will  not 
evaporate.  It  brought  into  the  open  and 
voiced,  however  inadequately,  however  nega- 
tively, the  concern,  the  fear  of  many  be- 
wildered Americans.  Goldwater's  radical 
conservative  supporters  turned  to  him  be- 
cause they  wanted  a  prophet  to  lead  them 
out  of  a  modern  wilderness.  The  prophet 
failed,  but  the  radical  conservative  is  still 
there. 

He  is  a  troubled  citizen.  In  his  heart,  he 
still  knows  that  something's  wrong.  Bad 
wrong.  He  will  cite  you  a  thousand  specifics, 
from  the  debt  to  fluoridation  and  the  fourth 
estate's  liberalism.  But  his  underlying  an- 
guish, legitimate  and  deep,  can  be  found  at 
the  sore  core  of  modem  life. 

There,  the  individual  man  or  woman  can- 
not long  escape  an  aching  doubt — what  does 
he  matter  to  his  neighbors,  his  State,  his 
country?  Is  a  man  only  a  social  security 
number?  An  instinct  warns  millions  that 
they  are  losing  the  capacity  for  personal  acts 
that  mean  anything  to  anybody.  The  in- 
stinct is  decent;  its  frustration  is  deadly. 

People  rising  into  aflBuence  can  feel,  more 
keenly  than  hungry  men,  the  threat  of  mor- 
tal Insignificance.  This  creeping  fear  is  the 
raw  material  of  most  contemporary  literatiure 
and  theology.  After  we  fill  our  animal  needs 
for  food  and  shelter,  millions  of  us  bximp 
up  hard  against  the  larger  need  for  a  mean- 
ingful role  among  fellow  men.  Without  it, 
we  are  fat  beasts  caged  in  ranchhouses. 

One  of  the  very  human  responses  to  the 
soft  indignities  of  U.S.  life  can  be  found  in 
the  hard  doctrines  of  radical  conservatism. 
It  has,  by  organizing  an  agony,  become  the 
most  significant  political  movement  of  the 
late  20th  century. 

Its  converts,  to  whom  conservative  is  a 
word  in  fiaming  capitals,  talk  of  rugged  in- 
dividualism, for  they  feel  the  modern  threat 
to  the  person.  Their  extreme  urgency,  which 
drives  them  to  their  radicalism,  shocks  any 
traditional  conserv'ative  (the  old  common- 
noun  variety )  who  comes  close  enough  to  feel 
it  (see  "What  Is  an  Extremist?"  Look,  Octo- 
ber 20) .  The  radical  conservative,  dwarfed 
by  big  Government,  big  labor  and  big  busi- 
ness, often  kicks  the  whole  machinery.  Wall 
Street  and  all,  if  only  to  make  it  honor  him 
with  a  flinch. 

His  dread  spreads.  He  comes  to  believe  that 
his  country  is  roaring  down  the  road  to  ruin, 
too  drunk  to  heed  the  warning  signals.  Pa- 
triotism of  the  heart  calls  him  to  do  some- 
thing. Who's  to  blame?  Only  one  answer 
sounds  ominous  enough  to  match  the  pre- 
monition of  evil  felt  within:  The  Communist 
conspiracy,  which  not  only  menaces  the  Na- 
tion, but,  more  to  the  point,  is  the  archetype 
of  the  collectivism  that  smothers  a  man. 

Senator  Goldwater,  obviously  not  soft  on 
Einything,  touched  and  sensitized  this  popu- 
list discontent.  He  was  In  turn  shaped  by  it. 
In  his  years  of  Jet-speed  canipaigning,  he  be- 
came more  emphatic  and,  like  any  speaker. 


bore  down  harder  on  the  phraseff'end  politics 
that  aroused  passionate  acclaimi^n  his  audi- 
ences. The  radical  conservative  movement 
made  him  its  champion  and  needed  only  pas- 
sive help  from  the  GOP  Old  Guard  to  nomi- 
nate him  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  movement  gained  strength^  from  Sena- 
tor Goldwater's  campaign.  By  seizing  the 
Republican  label  for  their  caqdidate,  this 
minority  of  the  minority  party  j^clalmed  the 
endorsement  of  26  million  voter*  The  land- 
slide that  covered  him  only  hid  fflr  a  moment 
the  protest  that  made  him.         ^ 

PROTEST     WITHOTTT     A    PRCIIRAM 

Radical  conservative  organljptions  and 
workers  became  the  dominant  v©lce  in  most 
Republican  State  parties  month^.  before  they 
picked  convention  delegates  dedicated  to 
their  man  (see  "The  Rampant  Right  Invades 
the  GOP,"  Look,  July  16,  1963).  The  new 
breed  of  political  activist,  a  fanatic  volun- 
teer, enveloped  the  weaker  party'  with  speak- 
ers and  pamphlets.  Whatever  happens  in  the 
GOP  National  Committee,  the  right  wing  will 
set  the  tone  for  much  of  the  parUy  apparatus. 

Complacents  outside  the  moyfement  have 
for  years  tried  to  Ignore  it,  or  exn|aln  it  away. 
But  their  standard  explanationslbre  self -col- 
lapsing. To  say  that  the  conservative  is  sick, 
as  many  liberals  charge,  is  to  saylthat  a  sick- 
ness, even  to  despair,  is  epidemldpn  the  land. 
To  say  that  he  has  been  converted  by  propa- 
gandists, as  the  post  office  suspe<f.s.  is  only  to 
say  that  he  buys  what  they  sell,  i;  To  say  that 
he  Is  Irrational,  as  moderates  believe.  Is  only 
to  say  that  urgent  human  neecm  lie  deep  in 
the  spirit.  To  say  that  legloi*  of  know- 
nothings  have  risen  from  the  grlve  to  revive 
conspiracy  politics,  as  scholars  Qeclare,  is  to 
focus  upon  democracy's  turmoilf  in  times  of 
far  less  radical  change.  j 

Since  the  crisis  settled  Into  thi  Republican 
Party,  It  has  been  a  body  conviised  as  If  by 
demons.  Each  dally  paper  reperts  another 
tremor  in  its  trunk  and  limbs.  SLeaders  ma- 
neuver caglly  for  ways  to  mix  thfe  conflicting 
humors  of  the  radical  conservatives  and  the 
element  to  which  they  are  b«  nature  al- 
lergic— the  accommodating  "me^oo"  wing  of 
conservatism's  grand  old  party.  |  The  power 
struggle  within  the  organization  will  never 
be  resolved,  and  may  kill  the  GCy,  unless  the 
men  who  call  themselves  modersUes  hear  the 
message  of  the  movement  and  find  a  principle 
on  which  to  respond  to  it. 

This  is  hard  to  do,  for  the  protest  has  been 
without  a  program.  The  movement's  facile 
editor.  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  who  claimed 
credit  for  "purifying"  Senator  Goldwater's 
thought  and  later  for  engineering  his  candi- 
dacy, once  wrote  a  book-length  essay  "Up 
Prom  Liberalism,"  to  prove  tlfet  his  con- 
servatism needs  only  a  "no-papgram"  like 
this:  "I  will  not  willingly  cede  Jnore  power 
to  anyone,  not  to  the  State,  noi  to  General 
Motors,  not  to  the  CIO."  Ofjcourse.  the 
beatnik  also  asserts  his  persinal  liberty 
against  all  the  "rat  race"  linstltutlons 
that  load  a  man  with  responsibility.  But 
Buckley  clothed  his  self-center^  protest  in 
an  economic  doctrine,  anticomifiunlsm  and 
the  gaudy  wit  of  an  expert  colfege  debater. 
Senator  Goldwater,  in  1961,  endorsed  it  all 
without  reservation. 

But  this  year  he  tried,  as  the  candidate  for 
the  highest  office,  to  do  better .1  He  needed 
to  reach  beyond  the  eealots  up  front  to  the 
silent  citizens  back  in  the  crowps.  Failing, 
he  retreated  to  the  rhetoric  of  fommunism 
within  the  gates,  hinting  tresfeon  as  the 
reason  for  an  untidy  world.  Onlhis  last  day 
of  running,  as  he  heard  the  ritible  of  the 
voter  avalanche  starting  down,Bie  told  the 
voters  of  Fredonia,  Ariz.,  how  he  nad  wanted 
to  talk  about  an  America  that  only  they, 
still  near  the  stand-tall  legend!  of  the  Old 
West,  could  understand. 

The  pain  creeps  upon  us  now,  however, 
not  back  in  Tombstone  days.  And  so,  per- 
haps, does  a  way  to  start  to  work  upon  It. 
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Out  of  the  conservative  feinnent,  one  little- 
known  man  has  begun  to  draw  a  nourishing 
stream  of  ideas.  As  old  as  the  country  and 
as  new  as  today's  rediscovery,  his  thought 
reaches  the  core  of  the  protest,  but  earns 
the  respect  of  any  liberal  who  comprehends 

it. 
The  man  is  Richard  C.  Cornuelle,  37,  of 

San  Mateo,  Calif.  He  is  neither  a  bigwig  in 
politics  nor  a  captain  of  industry.  An  ear- 
nest though  htunorous  idealist,  he  comes  out 
of  that  set-apart  world  of  conservative 
foundations  and  causes.  Once  a  young  right- 
wing  pamphleteer,  he  steeped  himself  in  a 
formidable  literature — the  European  thought 
that  has  rigldlfied  the  present  U.S.  move- 
ment. But  his  Presb3rterian  conscience  and 
blB  young  mind  drove  him  beyond  dogma, 
and  a  few  men  of  wealth  and  wisdom  trusted 
him  with  money  to  test  his  ideas.  He 
stumbled  sometimes  and  stuttered,  but  his 
thought  and  work  took  him  on  a  pilgrimage 
of  principle  Into  social  experiment  far  more 
substantial  than  Brook  Farm. 

He  hunted  Immediate  ways  to  reduce  our 
dependence,  now  and  In  the  future,  upon 
the  Federal  pills  for  all  Uls.  With  more 
Imagination  than  any  before,  he  found  tac- 
tics for  nudging  private  institutions  into  de- 
liberate attack  upon  public  problems.  It 
may  seem  odd,  though  It  shouldn't,  that  he 
cribbed  some  of  his  methods  from  Chicago's 
Saul  AUnsky,  the  toughest  civil  rights  lead- 
er yet  to  appear. 

What  happened?  Only  enough,  so  far,  to 
promise  much  more.  Because  of  Cornuelle, 
commercial  bankers  in  49  States  now  lend 
millions  to  needy  coUega  students.  Gal- 
vanized by  his  thought,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  not  famous  for 
charity  work  among  the  unemployed,  la- 
bored all  year  on  its  own  "poverty  program" 
to  employ  the  unemployeJjle.  Because  of 
his  specific  results  and  compelling  analysis 
of  U.S.  institutions,  a  few  key  Republicans  on 
both  sides  of  the  ideological  divide  now  hope 
to  turn  the  party  machinery  into  something 
more  than  an  instrument  of  nay-saying,  be 
it  moderate  or  Inunoderate, 

"The  success  of  the  Republican  political 
position  depends  only  incidentally  on  poli- 
tics," Cornuella  beUeves,  rejecting  the  elec- 
tion-year cynicism  of  party  hacks.  "The 
GOP  action  program  should  provide  detailed 
blueprints  for  private  action,  and  State  and 
local  action,  on  public  problems.  Then  we 
must  produce  results,  not  just  gripe  at  the 
Government  for  trying  to.  We  need  to  com- 
pete, not  Just  at  the  Federal  level,  but  at 
every  level  where  the  public  business  Is  de- 
bated and  acted  upon.  Conservatives  have 
been  demanding  political  power  before  they 
first  accepted  responsibility." 

These  notions  may  sound  grandiose  to  you, 
or  like  another  revival  of  hopes  that  have 
failed  before.  I'd  feel  that  way  had  I  not, 
as  a  reporter,  followed  the  years  of  work  that 
brought  Cornuelle's  body  of  thought  to  Its 
present  half-flnlshed  shap»e.  His  book,  "Re- 
claiming the  American  Dream,"  is  the  first 
Installment  of  a  new  conservative  manifesto. 
Because  it  breaks  the  ideological  logjam,  you 
may  find  it  imfxirtant  enough,  whatever  your 
politics,  to  know  about  even  before  it  goes  to 
the  printer. 

"I  am  tired  of  angry  books  about  America," 
Cornuelle  writes,  his  belly  full  of  accumu- 
lated conservative  despair.  "You  will  find 
this  a  hopeful  book.  It  does  not  say  the 
country  Is  going  to  hell.  It  says  that, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
America  can  go  wherever  she  wants  to  go." 

The  tone  tells  more  than  Cornuelle  knows. 
Those  who  participate  in  his  effective  proj- 
ects come  to  talk'like  the  purposeful,  yeasty 
reformers  of  the  early  New  Deal.  They  shuck 
off  the  helpless  pessimism,  the  random  anger 
and  the  conspiratorial  obsession  that  mark 
the  1964  conservative.  Like  Cornuelle,  they 
find  a  working  redemption  from  Insignlfl- 
cance.   They  matter,  and  they  know  It. 


THE    INDEPENDENT    SECTOR 

Cornuelle's  best  break  came  a  few  years 
back  with  one  simple  Insight.  He  spotted 
the  flaw  In  the  standard  two-part  division 
of  U.S.  institutions  Into  the  "public  sector," 
which  is  Government,  and  the  "private 
sector,"  which  In  the  main  is  profltmaklng 
enterprise.  Many  rely  upon  this  two-tlned 
fork,  a  tool  of  conventional  wisdom,  for  any 
probe  of  the  U.S.  system.  Liberals  tend  to 
trust  only  Government  for  serious  work. 
Rlghtwingers  trust  only  the  other  prong, 
private  enterprise.  Both,  Cornuelle  saw, 
miss  something  fundamental.  Neither  cate- 
gory offers  working  space  for  thousands  of 
distinctive  institutions  and  millions  of 
public-spirited  people.  He  listed  a  few:  6,000 
private  foundations  worth  $14.5  billion; 
320,000  churches  with  118  million  members; 
131  labor  unions  with  13.5  million  members; 
the  political  parties  themselves,  and  thou- 
sands of  political  "education"  outflts  from 
the  Birch  Society  to  the  ban-the-bomb'ers; 
18,000  little  and  big  business  associations, 
plus  farm,  professional  and  scholarly 
groups;  100,000  welfare  groups  like  United 
Fund;  action  outflts  all  the  way  from  civil 
rights  militants  to  the  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children;  190  million  Americans  who, 
beyond  the  work  they  are  paid  for  and  the 
one  vote  each  citizen  can  cast,  do  such  per- 
sonal things  as  contribute  $7  billion  a  year 
to  worthy  causes. 

"These  are  tremendous  raw  resources,"  he 
noted.  "I  can  hardly  Imagine  a  task  too 
great  for  them."  But  they  don't  seem  to  be 
doing  much. 

We  notice  them  mainly  when,  as  pressure 
groups,  they  lobby  for  Government  action. 
They  also,  less  obviously  but  to  greater  effect, 
serve  as  a  lever  on  the  profltmaklng  sector — 
as  when  labor  unions  bargain  for  pay  and 
pensions,  and  private  universities  raise 
money  to  lift  general  educational  standards. 
So  Cornuelle  began  to  see  the  middle  Insti- 
tutions as  a  hidden  fulcrum. 

Puzzled  that  scholars  had  done  so  little  to 
define  this  fulcrum  action,  Cornuelle  hunted 
his  way  back  to  Alexis  de  TocquevlUe,  whose 
1835  book,  "Democracy  In  America,"  spelled 
out  more  clearly  than  any  before  or  since  the 
genius  of  our  revolution.  Eureka.  Tocque- 
vlUe had  considered  associations,  as  he 
called  the  middle  institutions,  the  distinctive 
and  unique  force  in  our  democracy. 

"Nothing  is  more  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion," TocquevlUe  wTote.  Upon  these 
groups,  he  knew,  depends  our  country's 
progress. 

Cornuelle  labeled  his  rediscovery  "the  in- 
dependent sector."  Then  he  set  out  to  see 
why,  if  it  had  once  been  so  decisive  and  to- 
day commands  even  greater  raw  resources, 
it  has  become  a  mere  incidental  to  any  anal- 
ysis of  the  mass,  affluent  society.  He  won- 
dered if  it  would  be  squeezed  down  to 
nothing  by  the  vigor  of  business  and 
Government. 

The  main  failure  was  easy  to  spot.  As  a 
board  member  of  a  local  charity,  CornueUe 
had  suffered  through  reports  "on  how  many 
lap  robes  the  needlework  committee  knitted." 
The  charity's  social  workers,  lacking  any 
competitive  gage  of  competence  or  even  Gov- 
ernment-style budgeting,  had  no  notion  of 
how  to  get  the  best  out  of  their  resources. 
Most  independent  institutions,  he  knew, 
operate  on  19th  century  skills,  ideas,  and 
organizations.  "We  still  roll  bandages  and 
knit  mufflers  in  the  missile  age,"  he  noted. 
Could  the  Independent  sector  leap  into  the 
20th  century? 

So  began  the  first  Cornuelle  experiment. 
It  was  1958,  after  sputnik,  and  Congress  was 
launching,  through  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  a  program  of  Federal  loans  to 
worthy  students.  Why  didn't  the  bankers 
do  the  Job?  When  Cornuelle  hesitantly 
asked  them  why  not  try,  most  said,  "too 
risky  •   •   ♦  no  profit.  "    So  he  set  up  an  in- 


dependent agency  to  lever  banks  into  action. 
With  tax-exempt  contributions  from  busi- 
ness, he  founded  United  Student  Aid  Funds, 
Inc.,  a  reinsurance  corporation.  USA  funds 
did  for  student  loans,  on  a  lesser  scale,  what 
PHA  Insurance  did  for  home  mortgages. 
Any  banker  who  lent  to  a  college  student  at 
fair  Interest  could  have  the  loan  endorsed, 
free,  by  USA  fxmds.  If  the  student  de- 
faulted or  died,  the  fund  repaid  the  banker. 

The  idea  was  sensible  enough  to  require  a 
few  years  of  selling  among  bankers  and  edu- 
cators. But  by  this  fall,  It  had  begun  to  pay 
off.  The  fund  has  reinsured  835  million 
worth  of  student  loans  In  4  years,  and  Is  now 
endorsing  about  that  much  more  each  year. 
Some  48.000  needy  students  In  674  coUeges 
draw  funds  from  5,350  participating  banks. 
Savings  and  loan  associations  will  soon  offer 
the  same  service.  Result:  Students  will 
have  access  to  more  financial  resources  than 
would  ever  be  supplied  by  the  Government's 
direct  loans.  And  Just  In  time.  The  post- 
war litter  of  babies,  now  of  age  to  Invest  In 
their  college  education,  will  test  the  capacity 
of  all  sectors — public,  private,  Independent — 
to  finance  education. 

What  next?  Methodical  Dick  Cornuelle,  In 
picking  his  first  national  experiment,  had 
passed  over  several  other  obvious  needs,  from 
a  network  of  low-cost  nursing  homes  to  pri- 
vate slum  clearance.  He  settled  on  educa*- 
tlon  loans  because  he  ran  across  a  local 
scheme  that  would  work  everywhere.  Massa- 
chusetts bankers  had  already  proved  out  the 
basic  idea.  Cornuelle  copied  it  nationwide  in 
USA  Funds.  Looking  back  later,  he  suspected 
that  he  had  stumbled  on  to  both  the  critical 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  Independ- 
ent sector. 

"For  almost  any  social  problem,  somebody 
In  the  country  has  developed  a  solution  that 
works,"  he  guessed.  "But  the  Independent 
Institutions  aren't  yet  organized  to  find  It 
and  apply  It  nationwide." 

Well,  maybe,  but  nobody  would  believe  It, 
Cornuelle  knew,  until  somebody  deliberately 
tested  the  Independent  sector  on  a  huge,  ap- 
parently unlickable  chore.  So,  groping  for 
the  next  move,  he  reached  for  bigger  trouble. 
What?  Early  this  year,  the  answer  was  ob- 
vious In  every  newspaper  and  magazine: 
automation  unemployment.  The  Feds'  pov- 
erty package  would,  through  the  Job  Corps, 
reach  only  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  but  would  expand 
unless  the  real  problem  could  be  solved.  If 
ovu-  giant  economy,  mostly  private,  could  not 
open  up  Jobs  for  low-skill  workers — school 
dropouts  and  automation  layoffs — then  un- 
employment would  swell  with  the  quickening 
tempo  of  technological  change. 

THOUSANDS    OF    WARS    ON    POVERTY 

So  began  the  second  experiment.  Cornu- 
elle flew  east  to  see  another  private  reformer, 
a  veteran  out  of  USA  Funds:  Bennett  Kline, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  The  NAM. 
charged  with  "coal-black  reaction"  by  more 
than  one  big  businessman,  had  tried  for  years 
to  change  Its  "public  image"  without  chang- 
ing Its  working  habits.  Now,  Kline  saw  the 
chance  for  NAM  to  earn  a  reputation  for 
public  service.  Chairman  William  Brady  and 
the  NAM  board  agreed,  though  some  rank- 
and-flle  members  viewed  such  do-goodery 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Baptist  deacon 
who  was  asked  to  turn  the  parsonage  Into 
a  house  for  call  girls.  Surely,  they  felt,  some- 
body else  ought  to  run  this  kind  of  service. 

Throughout  the  summer  days  and  nights, 
business  leaders  and  the  NAM  staff  turned 
from  preaching  free  enterprise  toward  action 
to  make  it  still  better.  The  private  planning 
sessions,  which  I  attended  when  possible, 
settled  on  a  strategy.  If  Cornuelle  was  right, 
many  compxanles  and  communities  must  have 
foimd  ways  to  help  the  Jobless  Into  jobs. 
Some  of  the  techniques  would  work  on  a  pa- 
tional  scale.     To  find  them,  Kline  fired  off 
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26,000  questionnaires.  Hundreds  of  responses 
poured  back.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  had 
learned  to  spot  the  forgotten  talents  of  men 
laid  off.  and  help  them  into  job-growth  in- 
dustries. Educators  and  employers  in  Bed- 
ford. Ohio,  had  collaborated  to  cut  the  high 
school  dropout  rate  in  half.  Milwaukee's 
Manpower,  Inc..  had  successfully  test  run  a 
free  placement  service  for  vmemployed  teen- 
agers. 

Ben  Kline  bound  the  best  local  cases  into  a 
handbook  for  national  distribution,  per- 
suaded other  business  associations  to  plan 
management  seminars  in  major  cities.  Har- 
vard Business  School,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  and  other  groups  pitched  in. 

"We  have  enough  evidence  to  know  that 
somebody  has  solved  every  kind  of  employ- 
ment problem,"  Kline  decided.  "Now,  we 
have  to  find  out  how  to  put  these  solutions 
into  general  use." 

Will  NAM  make  a  dent?  You  and  I  will 
wait  and  see.  If  member  executives  have  the 
managerial  gift  to  follow  through,  several 
million  Americans  over  the  next  few  years 
will  work  more  productively  and  in  greater 
dignity.  Business,  of  cotu^e,  will  benefit 
from  more  talented,  mobile  workers.  Beyond 
lies  the  hidden  reward.  Those  who  take  part 
in  such  a  project  will  have  found,  as  one 
man  suggested,  what  they  can  do  for  their 
country. 

"There  should  not  be  one  war  on  poverty 
in  America.  There  should  be  thousands," 
Cornuelle  wrote.  "Have  we  come  to  the 
point  in  America  where  the  public  business 
Is  left  undone  unless  Government  does  it? 
I  don't  believe  so.** 

But  the  Federal  Government  looks  so  big. 
Isn't  it  the  only  agency  powerful  enough, 
rich  enough  to  do  the  big  Jobs?  No.  QiUte 
the  contrary.  The  general  economy  is  so 
much  bigger  than  the  bureaucracy  that  a 
minor  improvement  in  the  Nation's  use  of 
low-skill  workers,  engineered  by  NAM  or  local 
communities,  would  help  many  more  people 
than  any  Federal  program  in  sight.  Busi- 
nessmen know  it.  Leaders  like  Chrysler 
president  Lynn  Townsend  warn  against  "ab- 
dicating the  problem-solving  responsibility," 
but  have  lacked  until  now  a  clear  strategy 
on  which  to  act. 

Some  sense  that  the  GOP  ought  to  help.  As 
far  back  as  the  midfifties,  I  found  Chicago 
industrialist  Charles  Percy  trying  to  put  his 
party  to  work.  He  wanted  to  mobilize  busi- 
ness and  other  private  outfits.  If  the  minds 
and  talents  outside  Goveriunent  could  focus 
upon  the  futiu-e  needs  of  America,  then  all 
our  institutions,  not  just  Government,  could 
work  more  effectively  to  meet  them.  One 
night,  he  came  back  from  Washington  and 
talked  until  3  a.m.  about  a  session  he'd  had 
with  President  Eisenhower.  Yes.  he  said, 
Ike  understood  and  would  set  up  a  "Goals 
Committee"  inside  both  the  administration 
and  the  party.  Instead  of  planning  the 
future  through  Government,  the  Goalsmen 
would  strive  for  general  policy  agreement 
upon  goals,  rely  upon  public  and  private 
leaders  to  make  the  decisions  on  how  to 
reach  them. 

Percy's  idea  fizzled.  Top  scholars  and 
business  thinkers  contributed  to  a  dull  book, 
and  the  GOPs  1960  platform  concerned  it- 
self with  such  futuristic  subjects  as  "Science 
and  Technology."  But  the  old  pros,  with  the 
cynical  vision  of  their  trade,  considered  the 
effort  a  waste  of  time,  perhaps  a  flirt  with 
liberalism.  Talk  of  science  revives  the  sus- 
picion, among  demon-minded  conservatives, 
that  machines  produce  the  sins  of  modern- 
Ism.  Besides,  in  the  party's  councils,  even  in 
it«  Senate  caucuses,  you  could  rile  the  ani- 
mals more  with  another  sermon  against  com- 
munism. 

"That  sterile  stuff  is  all  we  hear  at  caucus 
anymore,"  said  one  GOP  Senator.  "They 
attack  everybody,  and  work  up  a  kind  of 
meanness." 

The  Goals  Idea,  however,  suffered  from  a 
more  serious  weakness.    It  might  have  sxir- 


tlved  its  critics  if  it  had  fomented  action 
instead  of  talk.  What  it  lacked  was  the 
practicality  since  developed  in  Cornuelle's 
experiments  and  thought. 

Chuck  Percy.  I  find,  has  come  to  a  similar 
conclusion.  After  he  lost  his  bid  for  the 
Illinois  governorship — because  he  did  not 
•  disavow  Goldwater — he  knew  exactly  what 
he  wanted  to  do  next.  He  worked  for  several 
days  on  Teamwork  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  local 
outfit  that  teaches  illiterates  to  read  in  8 
weeks.  Then  he  went  to  the  Businessmen 
for  Good  Government  Committee,  the  8.000- 
man  mainstay  of  his  campaign.  He  asked 
them  to  help  him  find  Jobs  for  Teamwork's 
new  literates,  and  to  take  on  other  public 
service  chores. 

"A  businessman's  work  for  good  govern- 
ment doesn't  necesarily  begin  in  politics," 
he  believes.  "It  begins  where  the  problems 
are.  Our  conunittee  doesn't  want  to  dis- 
band. We're  going  to  take  my  campaign 
staff  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Republican 
Party.  We're  going  to  develop  positive  pro- 
grams, yes,  and  put  them  into  practice." 

Percy  will,  in  short,  rebuild  the  Illinois 
GOP  machinery  into  a  clearinghouse  for 
action  In  the  independent  sector.  Where 
legislation  will  help  private  institutions  do 
better,  the  staff  will  draft  suitable  bills. 
Thus,  the  party  will  try  to  serve  the  State, 
lend  a  hand  in  dreary  day-to-day  toil,  in- 
stead of  Just  Jumping  up  every  4  years  to 
beg  for  votes.  If  the  idea  works,  it  may 
spread.  Nine  years  ago,  Percy  invented  a 
permanent,  broad-based  system  for  raising 
GOP  funds.  His  Illinois  plan  has  by  now 
spread  to  38  other  States  parties. 

A  GOP  clearinghouse  would,  in  many 
cities  and  States,  merely  stimulate  a  leader- 
ship net  that  already  serves  well,  often  in 
silent  partnership  with  one  or  both  parties. 
But  on  the  national  level,  there's  almost  a 
vacuum.  So  the  prospects  are  Jucler.  If 
the  national  committee  appointed  a  British- 
style  shadow  cabinet,  as  some  conservatives 
want,  each  "secretary"  could  concentrate 
upon  independent  and  private  activity  In  his 
department. 

The  shadow  Labor  Secretary  could,  for  a 
start,  hunt  (like  the  NAM)  for  local  solu- 
tions to  unemployment,  team  with  manage- 
ment and  un'ons  to  put  the  best  discoveries 
Into  national  use.  The  shadow  Commerce 
Secretary  could  take  It  from  there,  help 
businessmen  and  educators  Improve  the  re- 
training programs,  that  must  come  with 
automation  Job-jumping.  Treasury's  shad- 
ow, while  debating  fiscal  policy,  might  seek 
tax  encouragement  for  a  much  broader  base 
of  stock  ownership.  The  shadow  at  the  State 
Department  might  cheer  on  such  projects  as 
one  now  going  in  Latin  America,  where  U.S. 
mortgage  experts  help  Peace  Corpsmen  set  up 
savings  funds  to  build  worker  homes. 

Cornuelle  would  go  further.  Pnr  decades. 
Congress  has  relied  upon  its  ever  alert  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  a  permanent  staff 
to  study  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  report  its 
successes  and  failures.  "Congress  should  set 
up  the  same  kind  of  permanent  staff  to  study 
the  resources  and  workings  of  nongovern- 
ment agencies."  Cornuelle  now  proposes. 
"Then  when  the  executive  branch  comes  up 
with  another  job  for  Government  to  do.  there 
would  be  somebody  to  testify  on  what  peonle 
are  already  doln^  and  wh.it  would  help  them 
do  it  better.  For  the  first  time,  we'd  have 
clear  competition  with  Government  In  pub- 
lic service.  On  manv  jobs,  the  Independent 
sector  could  product  better  results  at  less 
cost." 

This  idea,  like  ?ny  other,  turns  silly  when 
pushed  beyond  its  useful  limit.  When  I 
tried  it  on  a  horn-rimmed  Harvard  thinker, 
he  instantly  imagined  a  ladles'  auxiliary  try- 
ing to  run  a  sewage  system.  "I  guess  If  you 
asked  the  John  Birch  Society  to  work  on  the 
problem  of  the  aged,"  mutters  Cornuelle. 
"they'd  solve  It  by  killing  them  off." 

Ironic  though  it  may  be.  the  radical  con- 
servatives who  violently  protest  Federal  ac- 
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tlvlty  do  less  than  the  moderatis  to  offer  the 
alternatives.  In  the  rlghtwmg  alphabet 
agencies,  from  the  JBS  to  ISI  aAi  YAP,  many 
would  rather  novu-lsh  despair  than  cure  it 
Star  performers  on  the  rlghtwing  lecture 
circuit,  among  them  ex-Reds  who  have 
switched  sides  in  their  class  warfare,  make 
a  profession  of  dramatizing  dangers  so  ter- 
rible that  only  the  Mlnuteman's  rifle  will 
stand  them  off. 

Bill  Buckley,  the  movement's  overseer- 
intellectual,  has  matured  a  bit  since  we 
studied  Plato  together  at  Yal4.  He  rejects 
as  silly  the  Birch  theory,  "do^^mented"  in 
rigorous  detail,  that  Conununttt  conspiracy 
shapes  almost  every  event.  Bit  he  retains 
his  boyish  obsession  for  public  »ord  practice 
upon  the  more  pathetic  oddltjls  of  the  far 
left.  Like  them,  he  treats  pontics  as  total 
war  between  extremes,  across  I  a  no  man's 
land  of  muddled  middlers.  Oi^  the  day  be- 
fore his  candidate's  defeat,  his  National  Re- 
view Bulletin  sounded  the  feverish  theme 
with  which  conservatives  scared  voters  more 
than  the  Senator  did:  "Counte|Tevolutlon— 
and  that,  really,  is  what  Barry  jGoldwater  is 
talking  about — is  a  sweaty,  brawly  business." 

In  this  frantic  mood,  radical  bonservatlves 
have  failed  to  notice,  or  ofti  n  to  admit, 
America's  steady  march  toward  i  responsible 
brand  of  conservatism.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  spread  across  the  m  ddle,  and  in 
John  F.  Kennedy's  tax-cut  prop  sal  took  over 
the  ground  long  occupied  iy  business- 
minded  Republican  moderate^  (see  "Eight 
Views  of  JFK,"  Look,  Novemtter  17).  The 
fighting  liberal  of  old  has  almost  vanished 
from  politics.  Even  the  new  poVerty  package 
breaks  with  the  custodial  tradition  of  Fed- 
eral welfare  legislation.  Poverty  war  strat- 
egy: Help  unemployables  off  i|Blief  by  edu- 
cation. The  tactics:  Hire  companies  to  train 
workers  for  their  business,  makJsmall  grants 
to  independent  agencies  lika  the  Urban 
League  to  expand  their  nee^tailored  re- 
training. I 

Socialism — government  takeover  of  pro- 
duction— is  a  dead  notion.  Free  enterprise, 
though  aided  by  subsidy  and  research  tech- 
nology, is  no  less  pure  than  in  pays  of  land- 
grant  railroading.  i 

Almost  unnoticed,  the  Stat«  have  risen 
again.  The  Federal  effort  his  expanded 
mainly  In  defense,  while  Stale  and  local 
governments  have  responded  t^  citizen  de- 
mand for  better  schools,  menta  care,  recre- 
ation grounds.  Federal  taxing  aid  spending, 
even  debt,  now  decline  sharply  as  a  pro- 
portion of  all  governmental  effprt  in  the  50 
States.  More  important,  the  irivate  econ- 
omy grows  much  faster  than!  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Washington  Just  ajn't  as  big  a 
place  as  it  used  to  be,  though  thi  Washington 
press  corps  can't  yet  admit  ltd  decline. 

Nor,  for  other  reasons,  can!  the  radical 
conse:vatlves.  Their  intellectuals  are  only 
slowly  emerging  from  the  underground,  a 
dark  place.  Their  philosophifal  tradition, 
which  liberal  scholars  tried  lo  Ignore.  Is 
strong  on  principle,  but  warpel  by  political 
despair.  To  see  how  their  iidividualistlc 
themes  may  evolve,  we  can  loA  at  the  ex- 
perience of  one  individual,  RlAiard  Cornu- 
elle. f 

A  Navy  veteran  and  Phi  Beti  Kappa  stu- 
dent at  California's  Occidental  College,  he 
became  impatient  with  "uncritical,  unexam- 
ined liberalism."  Then  he  heard  about  New 
York  University's  Ludwlg  von  Mlses,  Aus- 
trian-born sire  of  the  main-line  conservative 
doctrine  that  treats  individual  freedom  as  the 
absolute  moral  imperative.  Suddenly,  von 
Mlses  had  a  new  student  and  i-otege. 

"I  got  converted  to  the  har^,  doctrinaire 
conservative  position,  and  mov4|d  through  a 
short  right-wing  anarchist  peri(id,"  says  Cor- 
nuelle of  his  personal  thought,  s  "If  you  pur- 
sue the  logic  of  the  conservative^octrine,  you 
get  to  anarchy.  We  used  to  jbe  proud.  In 
our  all-night  student  sesslonslat  Schrafft's 
Restaurant,  that  we  weren't  afraid  to  say 
so — to  call  ourselves  anarchists." 
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He  preached  the  pxire  doctrine  as  a  profes- 
sional propagandist  for  right-wing  founda- 
tions. "Our  theme  was  educate,  educate, 
educate — and  when  you  get  an  effective  ma- 
jority in  the  country,  you  sort  of  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention  and  straighten  it  all 
out."  Dick  and  the  other  purists  believed 
the  United  States  was  creeping  far  into  so- 
cialism. The  faster  the  better,  they  thought, 
for  only  in  terror  would  voters  panic  into 
counterrevolution."  The  purists  did  not  fight, 
as  did  Taft  conservatives,  to  temper  welfare 
legislation,  or  to  Improve  nongovernment  In- 
stitutions. No,  they  aimed  for  "a  choic?  not 
an  echo,"  the  day  when  they  would  spin 
this  huge  Nation  right  around  and  head  back 
where,  they  thought,  we  came  from. 

Cornuelle.  a  practical  American,  was  never 
comfortable  with  the  comnaandmant  of  legal 
revolution  from  the  right.  But  it  bothered 
him  less  than  the  doctrine's  permanent  re- 
jection of  all  public  charity  for  the  poor  and 
the  weak,  "the  hard  cases"  that  Invite  so- 
cialistic measures.  Son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  Cornuelle  faced  "a  growing  con- 
flict between  a  human  motive  out  of  church 
upbringing  and  the  sense  of  comfort  I  had 
in  this  tidy  theoretical  position." 

Frledrich  von  Hayek,  conservative  econo- 
mist then  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  had 
watched  European  governments  on  "The 
Road  to  Serfdom."  He  put  the  issue  bluntly 
to  his  true  believers:  "The  defense  of  liberty 
can  never  rest  on  Its  ability  to  perform  in 
any  particular  case."  But  the  particular 
cases,  young  Cornuelle  realized,  were  people. 
After  writing  the  pure  doctrine  about  the 
Kentucky  coal  fields — "the  least  able  pro- 
ducers have  disappeared" — ^he  went  to  check 
on  those  least  able  producers.  "They  hadn't 
disappeared,"  he  admitted  painfully,  as  he 
saw  the  hungry  men  in  the  mountain  towns. 
He  began  to  suspect  that  his  conservative 
heroes  had  been  too  long  In  the  Ivory  tower. 

He  studied  their  work  more  Intently,  and 
as  an  officer  of  the  Volker  Fund  subsidized 
a  major  increase  in  the  publishing  of  their 
books.  He  aided  most  of  the  men  who  be- 
came Senator  Goldwater's  campaign  brain 
trust,  and  still  shares  their  belief  in  prin- 
ciple rather  than  accommodation. 

UP     FROM     RADICALISM 

But  where  they  quit  thinking,  he  kept 
going.  The  conflict  betwaen  a  liberal  con- 
cern for  humanity  and  a  conservative  respect 
for  free-enterprise  principle,  Cornuelle  saw. 
Is  a  standard  dilemma.  "The  opinion  polls 
show  it.  People  contradict  themselves.  They 
are  against  socialism,  but  vote  for  programs 
that  they  deflne  as  socialism.  The  liberals 
speak  for  our  humane  aspirations.  The  con- 
servatives stress  our  desire  to  keep  Govern- 
ment in  check.  If  only  the  Government  can 
solve  modern  social  problems,  the  liberals 
and  conservatives  have  no  common  ground. 
Political  dialog  grows  bitter  and  empty. 
Debate  cannot  bring  adjustment.  Both  sides 
must  retreat  to  hard  ideology." 

Still  devoted  to  conservative  principle, 
Cornuelle  resolved  his  dilemma  only  when  he 
recognized  that  his  cause  need  not  rest  its 
case  on  the  profitmaking  sector,  where  the 
invisible  hand  of  the  free  market  may  come 
too  late  for  human  need.  "Free  enterprise 
isn't  an  all-purpose  social  system,"  he  wrote. 
Nor  can  the  traditional  appeal  to  voluntary 
action  be  left  as  an  excuse  for  irresponsi- 
bility. Using  the  fulcrum  of  the  independent 
sector,  he  proved  that  individuals  and  groups 
can,  if  they  organize  their  efforts  better, 
make  their  personal  concern  effective  and 
lighten  the  load  on  Government — how  much, 
nobody  yet  knows. 

Cornuelle  has  been  startled,  as  have  I,  at 
the  varieties  of  people  reaching  toward  the 
same  answer.  In  the  colleges,  political  de- 
bate has  lost  ground  to  personalization,  a 
student  word  for  personal  action  on  Negro 
rights,  in  slum  work  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
In  St^te  governments  and  U.S.  agencies, 
bright   young   men   on   tight  budgets  look 


for  ways  to  stimulate  private  action,  rather 
than  take  on  a  new  Job  entirely  with  civil 
servants. 

Their  effort  refiects  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
the  country.    In  the  Kentucky  town  of  Rus- 
sellvllle,    lawyer-Rotarlan    Granville    Clark 
thinks  hard  on  the  individual's  responsibility 
to  society.    He  drawls  his  beliefs  calmly,  and 
acts  upon  them.    After  the  Supreme  Cotirt's 
decision  on  school  integration,  he  personally 
led  the  citizen  campaign  to  comply,  and  soon 
brought  off  one  of  the  most  peaceful,  effec- 
tive plans  in  the  South.    But  he  worries.    He 
believes  that  this  Nation,  unable  or  unwill- 
ing  to   provide   enough   voluntary   welfare, 
recognized  a  need  for  Federal  action  a  gen- 
eration ago.    "We've  Christianized  the  Fed- 
eral Government."     But  he  fears  that  the 
next  generation,  trained  in  the  myth  of  Fed- 
eral  omnipotence,   could   lose   its   sense   of 
"obligation  to  their  fellow  man."    If  so,  even 
the   liberal   spirit  that  led  to   ^Ifare  pro- 
grams would  be  cut  off  at  its  human  roots. 
To   some   extent,   we've   already   seen   the 
cutoff.    The  conservative  movement  In  some 
regions  turns  into  a  revolt  of  the  new  rich, 
a   selfish    attack   upon    taxes   or    any    other 
community  claim  upon  a  citizen's  time  or 
money.    Some  right-wing  writers  reject  the 
ideal  of  love  as  an  Instrxmient  of  "the  loot- 
ers."    Each  year  of  rising  prosperity  creates 
millions   more    Americans   who    have,   as   a 
rich  young  man  put  It,  "more  to  do  with 
than  they  have  to  do  for."     The  churches, 
the  political  parties,  and  Independent  insti- 
tutions have  failed  to  reach  out  to  the  mon- 
eyed newcomers  and  harness  them  into  hard, 
rewarding  service.    They  are  left  with  only 
their  new  wealth,  which  came  too  quick  to 
seem   permanent,   and   with   the   Birch   So- 
ciety to  feed  their  fear  that  it  may  be  taken 
away. 

One  sjmiptom  is  ominous:  street  violence. 
It  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  sensi- 
tized right.  Why?  It  strikes  where  nobody 
feels  responsible  for  the  victim,  the  by- 
standers can  ttu-n  their  backs  in  mutual 
anonymity  (see  "Who  Cares?"  Look,  Septem- 
ber 3 ) .  It  will  not  be  cured  by  tough  cops. 
It  will  only  give  way  to  treatment  of  its 
cause,  which  Is  the  presence  of  social  out- 
casts In  communities  where  nobody — In  or 
out  of  Government— can  or  will  exercise  per- 
sonal concern  for  them. 

In  this  situation,  the  argument  over  the 
Federal  Grovernment's  size  and  role  becomes 
Irrevalent.  If,  as  conservatives  argue,  a 
mighty  Government  program  will  not  cure 
the  community  malady,  the  hands-off  doc- 
trine does  not  even  admit  its  existence.  Lib- 
eralism and  radical  conservatism  end  up  In 
their  customary  stalemate.  Unless  both  can 
reach  down  to  deeper  principle,  and  compro- 
mise on  method,  the  country  will  merely 
listen  to  more  debate  upon  their  dilemma. 

"If  Republicans  can  resolve  the  differences 
between  themselves,"  Cornuelle  believes, 
"they  can  resolve  a  dilemma  for  the  whole 
population." 

And  in  the  process,  they  can  become  a 
party  with  a  mission.  For  decades  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  GOP  had,  and  held  to,  an  in- 
stinctive vision  of  vast  America's  growth  Into 
a  mighty  Industrial  nation,  and  no  amount 
of  graft  or  scandal  broke  its  monopoly.  The 
Democrats,  living  In  the  memory  of  Jeffer- 
son's agrarian  democracy,  did  not  become 
dominant  until  the  depression.  Then  they 
grasped  the  Individual's  need  for  protection 
against  inhuman  forces  grown  too  big  for 
one  man  to  fight,  or  to  leave  to  blind  chance. 
Today,  the  future  belongs  to  the  party 
that  can  provide  the  individual  with  some- 
thing more:  the  opportunity,  in  liberty  and 
abundance,  to  know  that  he  matters. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.    TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,    the 
crisis  in  southeast  Asia  has  perhaps  de- 


flected the  attention  of  many  of  us  from 
the  equally  grave  crisis  facing  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  In  this  year,  its  20th,  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  world  without 
the  United  Nations.  An  entire  genera- 
tion has  lived  with  it.  It  is,  in  no  small 
measure,  responsible  for  the  absence  of 
major  world  conflicts  which  ravished  the 
world  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

The  United  Nations  today  deserves  the 
attention  and  assistance  of  the  United 
States  more  than  at  any  time  since  its 
inception. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Bel  Air 
(Md.)  Aegis  reflects  the  concern  of  many 
thoughtful  Americans  for  the  fate  of  this 
organization.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  Nations 

With  the  unexpected  cooperation  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  United  Nations  managed 
to  survive  its  19th  session  without  a  major 
calamity,  but  the  prospects  for  the  future 
look  no  rosier  than  ever  before.  The  paths 
toward  great  goals,  now  as  always,  are  filled 
with  hidden  traps  and  strewn  with  thorns. 

Since  its  founding  20  years  ago  at  the  close 
of  the  Second  World  War,  the  U.N.  has  be^n 
sniped  at  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  with  a 
variety  of  weapons  ranging  from  pamphlets 
and  circulars  to  live  bazooka  shells.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  their  target  rendered  more  vul- 
nerable by  the  Indonesian  resignation  and 
the  Russian-French  debt  crisis,  the  sharp- 
shooters have  Increased  their  fire. 

To  those  who  would  have  the  United 
States  withdraw  from  the  U.N.  and  order  Its 
representatives  from  our  shores,  the  inter- 
national organization  appears  a  sinister  nest 
of  conspiratorial  foreigners  and  revolution- 
aries, most  of  them  suspiciously  dark- 
skinned,  whose  only  aims  are  to  discover  ovur 
secrets  and  squander  our  funds.  But  this 
conception  of  the  situation  rests  on  a  hazy 
and  distorted  vision  of  today's  world. 

Only  through  the  give-and-take  of  con- 
structive debate  in  a  properly  recognized 
and  sanctioned  setting  can  the  Inevitable 
misunderstandings  that  arise  In  any  Inter- 
course between  differing  cultures  be  dis- 
pelled. The  preservation  of  the  U.N.  Is,  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  In  the  direct  Interest 
of  the  United  States.  To  remove  ourselves 
from  the  only  existing  forvun  for  broad  In- 
ternational discussion  would  be  to  become 
Isolated,  and  in  that  isolation  defenseless 
against  the  rising  tides  of  communism  and 
poverty.  We  could  not  long  svu-vlve  as  a  rich 
Island  in  a  sea  of  discontent. 

There  are  great  ethical  and  political 
arguments  for  continued  American  support 
of  the  United  Nations,  but  the  most  com- 
pelling reason  is  supremely  practical.  The 
building  by  the  East  River,  with  its  soaring 
tiers  of  windows,  is  more  than  a  symbol  of  all 
that  is  enlightened  and  fine  in  man.  It  rep- 
resents his  last,  best  hope  for  the  survival  at 
his  civilization. 


.^-  Bel  Aib,  Mo., 
February  27, 1965. 
The  Editoh  the  Aegis, 
Bel  Air.  Afd. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  commend  you  for  your  editorial 
on  the  United  Nations.  I  hope  the  many 
people  who  read  the  Aegis  were  moved  by 
your  words. 

Citizens  should  write  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Senator  J.  William  Ftjlbright, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. The  President  and  the  Senator 
should  be  told  that  decisions  have  been  put 
off  long  enough  In  the  United  Nations;  and 
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the  United  States  shoiUd  take  a  strong  posi- 
tion and  move  toward  making  the  U.N.  the 
true  voice  of  all  the  people  in  the  world.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  make  It  into  a  parliament  of 
men. 

Yours  truly. 

Maht  C.  Woodward. 


WEST    COAST   RELIEF    BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
cosponsor  Senate  bill  327.  This  worthy 
piece  of  proposed  legislation,  introduced 
by  the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  and  Mrs.  Neuberger]  , 
is  designed  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  the 
disastrous  floods  of  December  and  Jan- 
uary, last.  Recent  estimates  put  the 
amount  of  damage  done  in  the  States  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  Nevada  at  some  $462  million. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  my  State  of 
Alaska  last  spring  was  struck  by  a  natu- 
ral disaster  of  equivalent  magnitude.  Al- 
though the  much  more  highly  developed 
economies  of  the  West  Coast  States  have 
made  less  crippling  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cent floods,  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
damage  done  was  roughly  similar.  In 
both  cases,  commercial  insurance  cover- 
age paid  for  only  a  small  amount  of  the 
loss. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  of  the  West 
Coast  have  requested  aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  they  are  to  recover 
from  what  has  happened.  This  aid  must 
be  sufficient  in  amount  to  restore  the 
damage  done,  and  it  must  occur  with 
some  reasonable  relationship  in  time  to 
the  events  which  gave  rise  to  the  need. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  give  the  West  Coast 
disaster  relief  bill  its  early  attention, 
and  that  we  shall  have  it  here  on  the 
floor  for  our  consideration  as  quickly  as 
we  did  the  Alaska  earthquake  legislation 
of  last  summer. 


DRUGS  AND  JUVENILES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  classic  series  of  articles 
concerning  the  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs 
written  by  a  seasoned  journalist,  Ray 
Richards,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe. 

The  alarming  abuse  of  these  drugs  by 
juveniles  and  others  in  the  Boston  met- 
ropolitan area  was  so  effectively  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  Wil- 
liam Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  that  it  was  a  deciding  factor  in 
the  judgment  of  Boston  Police  Commis- 
sioner Edmund  L.  McNamara  to  call  a 
seminar  for  tomorrow,  March  16,  in  that 
city,  to  present  to  public  oflBcials.  deans 
of  schools  and  colleges,  social  workers, 
and  news  media  the  "methods  for  pre- 
venting addiction  and  detecting  the 
youthful"  user  of  narcotics,  marihuana, 
and  dangerous  drugs  in  its  early  stages. 

Law  enforcement  in  Boston  is  not  alone 
in  its  confrontation  with  the  havoc 
wrought  on  the  community,  family  life, 
and  law  enforcement  by  the  abuse  of  nar- 
cotics, dangerous  drugs,  and  other  chem- 
ical compoimds  which  were  designed  for 
one  purpose  and  used  for  another. 


Both  the  Boston  metropolitan  police 
and  the  Boston  Globe  should  be  recog- 
nized for  the  public  service  they  are  per- 
forming in  making  the  public  aware  of 
the  threat  the  abuse  of  these  drugs  pre- 
sents, particularly  to  the  young  people. 
This  kind  of  public  service  makes  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  against  crime  in  the 
streets  much  easier.  And  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  crime  connected  to  the 
abuse  of  these  drugs  is  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  the  overall  crime  picture. 

I  regret  that  because  of  another  com- 
mitment I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  Po- 
lice Commissioner  McNamara's  seminar 
in  Boston  tomorrow,  but  I  consider  it  im- 
portant enough  to  have  a  personal  rep- 
resentative there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
Jan. 17, 1965] 

The  Drug  Menace  I:  Wht  Kids  Trt  Dopb — 
A  "Big  Man"  at  12  WriH  Goofballs 

( By  Ray  Richard ) 

Why  do  kids  take  dope? 

Jimmy  can  tell  you  why. 

He's  only  12  years  old,  but  he's  done  a  lot 
of  living  for  a  boy  his  age.  A  lot  of  dying, 
too. 

He  died  a  thousand  deaths  a  few  weeks  ago. 
He  gulped  down  12  "goofballs." 

Then  the  pains  came.  He  doubled  up,  fell 
to  the  floor  of  the  living  room,  cried  out  for 
help,  collapsed  in  his  mother's  arms. 

She  called  police.  They  took  him  to  the 
hospital  where  his  stomach  was  pumped  out, 
his  life  possibly  saved. 

"Why  did  you  take  them,  Jimmy?"  a  social 
worker  asked  him  later  when  the  boy  ap- 
peared in  Boston  Juvenile  court. 

"A  kid  up  the  street  had  'em.  He  said  It 
was  a  new  kind  of  candy.  Asked  me  and 
a  couple  of  other  kids  if  we  wanted  to  try 
some.  I  took  a  couple,  then  a  couple  more, 
and  then  I  felt  funny  so  I  went  home  and 
got  sick." 

This  was  not  a  grilling.  This  was  a  man- 
to-man  talk  about  a  man-sized  problem. 

The  youngster  we're  calling  "Jimmy"  sat 
up  straight  in  the  chair,  erect  but  not  tense. 
He  didn't  act  like  a  wise  guy.  He  tugged 
now  and  then  at  the  sleeves  of  his  bright  red 
sweater  but  never  took  his  glance  from  the 
man  across  the  desk. 

He  was  answering  questions  from  Louis  G. 
Maglio,  executive  director  of  the  citizenship 
training  program  of  the  Boston  Juvenile 
court.  Since  1936  the  program  has  been  a 
rehabilitation  center  for  Juveniles.  Instead 
of  sentencing  some  delinquents  to  Jail,  the 
court  requires  them  to  report  daily,  after 
school,  to  Maglio's  downtown  Boston  facili- 
ties for  guidance  instead  of  punishment. 

"The  kid  up  the  street,  where  did  he  get 
them?"  Maglio  asked. 

"We  went  into  his  mother's  bedroom.  He 
found  a  bandage  box  in  a  drawer.  The  candy 
was  in  the  box." 

"You  thought  they  were  candy,  Jimmy?" 
Maglio  asked  softly. 

"Yes,  sir."  Jimmy  never  blinked. 

Maglio  took  a  vial  of  white  pills  from  a 
drawer  and  showed  them  to  Jimmy.  They 
were  similar  to  the  pills  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  boy's  stomach. 

"Do  you  know  what  these  are?"  he  asked. 

"They  look  like  the  candy  I  had." 

Maglio  took  another  tack.  "Do  you  know 
what  dope  is,  Jimmy?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I've  seen  it  around  the  corner. 
Lots  of  teenagers  take  It.  They  have  It 
with  ginger  ale." 

"Why  do  they  take  It,  Jimmy?" 

"They  make  you  high.  You  have  a  lot 
of  fun.    They  make  you  yell  and  sciretun  and 


the 


throw  bottles.  You  take  some  and  in  2 
hours  you're  not  walking,  you're  crawling. 
It  makes  you  a  big  man." 

"Does  it  really  make  you  a  big  man 
Jimmy?" 

"They  think  so." 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  your  life  with  dope  so  other  kids  will 
think  you're  a  big  man?"  asked  Maglio. 

"I'm  not,  but  some  of  the  kids  are.' 
boy  replied. 

HOLD  ON  YOUNG        1 

This  willingness  to  risk  life  itielf  so  they 
will  be  considered  "big  men"  i|  the  chief 
reason  why  boys  and  girls  get  stlted  on  the 
drug  habit,  in  the  opinion  of  nmny  experts 
consulted  by  the  Globe. 

"One  of  the  most  deplorable  results  of  the 
illicit  narcotics  traflQc  Is  the  hold  that  It  has 
upon  teenagers."  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment reported  In  a  recent  U.S.  Investi- 
gation of  dope. 

"The  adult  makes  an  introduction  to  the 
vice  an  act  entirely  of  his  o\Jn  volition. 
However,  in  most  cases  this  is  not  so  with 
teenagers;  and  the  reasons  for  this  is  that 
they  are  teenagers.  It  is  not  idifflcult  to 
imagine  a  youngster  being  darei  to  try  the 
stuff  by  his  pals.  Not  wanting  to  be 
'chicken,'  he  does.  He  then  feels  he  is  a 
'man*  in  the  eyes  of  his  cronies,  for  it  is 
axiomatic  of  youth  to  emulate  adulthood. 
Thus  the  lad  is  proud  of  what  he  has  done. 

"Many  a  youthful  life  is  shortened  because 
of  a  wrong  turn  made  during  these  vital 
years  that  sometimes  are  called  the  vacuum 
between  childhood  and  adulthood. 

SOME   WANT   BELIEF 

Adults  abuse  drugs,  too,  bul  for  other 
reasons.  « 

Some  want  "relief"  from  the  lAonotony  of 
their  Jobs  or  their  lives,  like  hoSsewlves. 

Others — such  as  musicians,  actors,  doc- 
tors, truck  drivers,  executives — resort  to  It 
to  relieve  fatigue  after  a  tension-fllled  day  or 
night. 

Some  take  dope  out  of  frustration  with 
their  lot  in  life  and  resentment  of  the  society 
they  say  caused  it. 

Some  are  accidental  victims  of  dope,  be- 
cause they  first  took  narcotics  to  relieve  pain 
during  medical  treatment. 

Some  take  drugs  to  remain  awake.  Truck 
drivers  fighting  tight  schedules  and  college 
students  cramming  for  exams  &re  In  this 
group. 

It's  called  "academic  reac  iness"  on 
campus. 

Other  college  students  get  star  «d  on  dope 
for  what  they  call  "Intellectual  e:  perlmenta- 
tlon."  ^ 

WHAT'S    AN    addict? 

But  regardless  of  age  or  how  he'got  started, 
a  drug  addict  is  anyone  who  takes  harmful 
drugs: 

1.  In  amounts  sufficient  to  create  a  hazard 
to  this  own  health  or  to  the  safety  of  the 
community,  or 

2.  After  obtaining  them  through  illicit 
channels,  or 

3.  On  his  own  initiative  rather  than  on 
professional  advice. 

This  is  the  definition  set  down  a  year  ago 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Narcotics 
and  Drug  Abuse. 

And,  regardless  of  age,  anyone  who  takes 
drugs  excessively  for  any  reason,  except  those 
accidentally  hooked,  have  a  personality  de- 
fect, the  Globe  was  told. 

ABUSES    spreading    ALL    OVER    STATE 

The  abuse  of  drugs  has  become  a  major 
social,  medical,  and  legal  problem  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  growing  nationally,  In 
Massachusetts,  maybe  In  the  city  or  town 
where  you  live. 

It  is  an  "absolute  epidemic,"  says  a  U.S. 
Senate  committee. 

It  is  an  "American  tragedy,"  says  Senator 
Thomas  Dodo  of  Connecticut. 
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It  is  all  over  Massachusetts  say  social 
workers,  educators,  police. 

Suburban  housewives  abusing  tranquil- 
izers, teenagers  drinking  cough  medicine, 
addicts  shooting  heroin  are  elements  of  the 
same  problem.  ^^      ^ 

Here  are  some  insights  into  the  drug 
menace: 

More  pep  pills  and  barbit\irates  are  sold 
illegally  in  the  United  States  than  are  sold 

legally. 

The  abuse  of  drugs  is  cnusing  highway  ac- 
cidents, school  dropouts,  ftid  many  crimes  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  problem  Is  strlklhg  every  economic 
bracket,  from  slums  to  suburbia,  and  every 
age  bracket,  from  Infants  to  golden  agers. 

It  may  be  spreading  faster  In  the  suburbs 
than  in  the  cities. 

Thousands  of  forged  prescriptions  for  nar- 
cotics are  passed  every  year. 

The  abuse  of  pep  pills,  diet  pills,  sleeping 
pills,  and  tranquilizers  potentially  is  as  harm- 
ful to  the  person  and  the  community  as  are 
opium,  morphine,  and  heroin.  ^ 

Marihuana  is  being  smoked  on  many  col- 
lege campuses,  in  most  cities  and  in  many 
towns. 

Abuse  of  drugs  Is  fascinating  teenagers  Just 
as  smoking,  drinking,  and  sex  parties  have. 

More  than  5  billion  pep  pills  alone  get  into 
the  Illicit  market  every  ydar. 

Confusion,  chaos,  and  controversy  hamper 
attempts  to  find  a  cure  for  addiction. 

"Drug  abuse  today  Involves  not  only  the 
narcotic  drugs  and  marih-uana,  but  to  an  In- 
creasingly alarming  extent  other  drugs  such 
as  the  barbiturates,  the  amphetamines  (pep 
pills)  and  even  certain  tranquilizers,"  re- 
ported the  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse. 
maeia  moveb  in 

The  Mafia,  long  connected  with  the  Inter- 
national marketing  of  opium,  morphine,  and 
heroin,  has  opened  up  the  illicit  market  for 
drugs. 

Drug  abuse  is  crashing  cars,  smashing  lives, 
and  vn-ecklng  families  throughout  the  State. 

Last  November  17,  a  7-pound,  6-ounce  baby 
boy  was  born  In  a  Boston  hospital.  It  had 
curly  black  hair  and  brown  eyes.  It  was  bom 
a  dope  addict. 

An  85-year-old  man  roams  about  Greater 
Boston  daily,  seeking  morphine  or  mari- 
huana. He  has  been  a  dope  addict  for  60 
years. 

For  2  years  a  flretruck  has  been  driven  In 
a  North  Shore  community  by  a  firefighter 
addicted  to  cough  medicine. 

Many  drug  abusers  don't  realize  they  are 
addicts.  For  "kicks,"  to  "escape"  or  for  other 
reasons,  they — 

1.  Drink  or  Inject  paregoric,  a  medicine 
used  to  relieve  diarrhea  and  soothe  baby's 
glims; 

2.  Break  open  benzedrine-based  nasal  in- 
halers and  chew  the  wicks  or  dunk  them  in 
hot  tea  or  coffee; 

3.  Drink  codeine-base4  cough  medicine  by 
the  bottle;  j 

4.  Go  to  incredible  extijemes  to  satisfy  their 
urge  for  drugs.  j 

NOT  WHOLE  STORY 

Statistics  do  not  tell  the  .story.  The  only 
cases  which  make  up  statistics  on  drug  abuse 
or  addiction  are  cases  known  and  reported. 
They  Involve  only  persons  caught.  But  for 
every  case  known  and  recorded,  there  are 
vast  numbers  of  cases  undetected. 

With  most  crime.s  there  is  a  victim  to  tell 
the  police.  Not  so  with  the  transfer  of  drugs 
illicitly.  Such  transfers  are  willing  ex- 
changes; there  is  nobody  to  report  the  crime. 

Drug  abuse  Is  like  an  Iceberg,  and  most 
of  the  problem  is  hidden  in  a  sea  of  human 
misery.  By  knowing  how  much  iceberg  is 
above  the  water,  geologists  can  tell  how  much 
is  beneath.  But  nobody  can  measure  the 
amount  of  drug  abuse  Jiidden. 


The  medical  and  legal  professions,  the  drug 
Industry,  educators,  sociologists,  enforcement 
officials  are  determined  to  stop  the  abuse. 
The  goals  are  clear,  but  the  paths  to  those 
objectives  are  obscured  by  controversy  and 
lack  of  facts. 

Much  can  be  done,  however,  by  these 
groups,  by  the  legislatiire,  by  the  community, 
by  parents — and  by  drug  abusers  themselves. 


[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 

Jan.  18,  19651 

The  Dope  Menace — ^11:  Teen  Addiction 

High  in  East  Boston 
(This  Is  the  second  In  an  In-depth  series 
by  Globe  Reporter  Ray  Richard  concerning 
the   growing   problem   of    narcotics   among 
teenagers  in  the  Nation.) 

(By  Ray  Richard) 

Georgie  took  pills  three  nights  last  week. 
He  would  start  about  7  o'clock,  get  five  goof 
balls  down  by  8,  staggering  by  8:30  and  wild 
by  10. 

Three  times  he  got  Into  fights  with  other 
kids  on  pills.  And  three  times  he  had  his 
nose  broken.    But  he  still   takes  the  pills. 

Georgie  is  one  of  many  teenagers  addicted 
to  drugs  in  east  Boston.  Estimates  range 
from  1,000,  by  a  father  of  a  dope  addict,  to 
several  hundred  by  police. 

The  problem  breaks  out  in  pockets.  It  is 
usually  around  Day  Square.  The  word  is 
spread.  There  is  pills  around.  A  few  youths 
vanish,  come  back  later  in  cars,  their  pockets 
containing  pills.  They  spread  them  around 
and  scores  of  youths  get  high. 

The  police  arrest  a  pusher.  The  pharma- 
cists spot  a  phony  prescription  and  flash  the 
word  to  other  druggists  to  be  on  the  alert. 

The  pills  become  hard  to  get,  and  the  wave 
of  drug  abuses  recedes. 

But  the  problem  remains  in  east  Boston, 
as  it  does  in  many  other  communities  in 
Massachusetts,  if  sometimes  dormant. 

The  problem  is  all  over  the  State.  In 
nearly  every  city  and  town  there  probably  Is 
some  of  it,  if  only  one  Isolated  case,  declares 
Capt.  John  Morlarty,  who  until  last  week 
headed  the  Massachusetts  State  Police  Nar- 
cotics Squad. 

Except  in  the  rural  communities,  he  adds. 

In  Marlboro  several  years  ago,  the  local 
police  teamed  with  Inspectors  from  the  drug 
control  section  of  the  State  department  of 
public  health  and  State  police  to  smash  a 
ring  of  25  youths  habitually  getting  high  on 
drugs. 

You  get  a  pocket  and  HHwanches  out  into 
other  towns  and  cities  because  the  kids  have 
access  to  cars,  points  out  Joseph  T.  Conley, 
narcotic  consultant  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police. 

The  outbreak  In  Marlboro  snared  youths 
from  Framlngham,  Hudson  and  other  neigh- 
boring communities. 

When  a  pocket  breaks  out  in  East  Boston, 
the  pills — and  their  abuse — is  liable  to  show 
up  in  WInthrop,  Revere,  Chelsea  and  as  far 
away  as  Lynn. 

The  State  department .  of  public  health 
recorded  narcotic  addicts  living  in  48  Bay 
State  communities  last  year.  These  were 
users  of  opium,  cocaine,  morphine  or  heroin 
who  had  been  caught. 

It  also  lists  72  communities  which  reported 
Intoxication  or  poisoning  from  harmful 
drugs,  which  cannot  be  sold  legally  without 
a  prescription. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  problem  In  Massa- 
chusetts is  in  Boston,  in  the  estimation  of 
George  A.  Michael,  director  of  the  food  and 
drugs  division  of  the  department  of  public 
health. 

"Boston  has  a  problem  and  It's  getting 
worse,"  says  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
division  in  Washington.  "Every  big  city  has 
a  problem.  If  you  want  to  get  out  and  look 
for  It,  you  can  find  It.  And  each  year  it  Is 
getting  worse  because  the  stuff  Is  easy  to 
get." 


The  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  Investigat- 
ing the  problem  nationally  reports:  "There 
Is  no  doubt  It  Is  a  problem  in  Massachusetts, 
particularly  in  the  Boston  area. 

"Boston  has  all  of  the  population  charac- 
teristics which  cultivate  a  problem  in  harm- 
ful drugs.  There  are  artists,  musicians, 
many  college  students,  all  groii^s  which  are 
prone  to  drug  abuse,  and  an  abundance  of 
doctors  and  hospitals  which  have  legal  access 
to  drugs." 

Capt.  Jeremiah  Sullivan  of  the  Boston 
police  vice  and  narcotics  squad  says  em- 
phatically, "There  is  no  question  it  has  In- 
creased in  Boston  in  recent  years." 

Louis  G.  Maglio,  executive  director  of  the 
Citizenship  Training  Center  fat  juveniles,  a 
rehabilitation  center  for  Boston  Juvenile 
Court,  says  the  abuse  of  drugs  Is  Increasing 
in  Massachusetts,  particularly  among 
Juveniles. 

"We  are  6  or  7  years  behind  New  York, 
which  really  has  it  bad,"  Maglio  says.  "We 
were  the  same  time  behind  with  the  problem 
of  teenagers  and  alcohol.  The  drug  problem 
is  increasing  and  we  really  are  worried 
about  it." 

He  based  his  estimates  on  reports  of  former 
clients  of  the  center  who  repeatedly  drop  in 
for  unrequired  visits,  and  an  increased  num- 
ber of  queries  about  the  problem  from 
parents. 

He  sees  harmful  drugs  a  potential  menace 
to  every  community.  From  a  recent  month- 
long  tour  of  60  cities  and  towns  to  gage 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  problem  he  con- 
cludes delinquency  in  all  forms.  Including 
the  abuse  of  drugs,  is  making  a  distinct  gain 
in  the  so-called  better  commxmltles. 

Bostonlans  took  cognizance  of  the  dope 
problem  last  November  when  the  city  council, 
at  the  urgiJig  of  Councilor  Fred  C.  Langone, 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  Mayor  Collins  to 
call  a  cltywlde  conference  to  discuss  ways  to 
beef  up  the  fight  against  narcotics,  drugs  and 
all  forms  of  dope. 

"The  problem  in  some  sections  of  the  city 
is  so  great."  Langone  told  the  council,  "that 
community  leaders  have  had  meetings  and 
tried  to  suppress  the  use  of  these  so-called 
goof  balls  and  other  harmful  drugs."  But 
the  efforts  of  these  civic  leaders,  and  Increased 
police  efforts  when  an  outbreak  of  dope  oc- 
curs, have  not  been  enough  to  lick  the 
problem. 

Consequently,  Langone  said.  "We  have 
young  high  school  children,  and  that  Is  about 
all  they  are,  stealing  and  breaking  Into 
houses,  and  stealing  automobiles  so  they  can 
get  money  to  buy  the  particular  drugs  they 
have  become  addicted  to." 

"Don't  imply  that  dope  is  on  every  street 
corner,"  one  social  worker  urged,  "or  that 
every  teenager  who  goes  out  at  night  Is  con- 
fronted with  It." 

Dope  Is  not  on  every  street  corner.  And 
every  teenager  who  goes  out  at  night  Isn't 
confronted  with  it.  But  most  people  of  any 
age  who  want  dope  can  find  It,  or  know  some- 
body else  who  will  get  it  for  them. 

CASES  OP  INTOXICATION,  POISONING 

The  following  Massachusetts  communities 
reported  Intoxication  or  poisoning  by  harm- 
ful drugs  in  1964: 

Aciishnet,  Andover,  Arlington,  Bass  River, 
Belmont,  Bridgewater,  Bralntree,  Brookline, 
Brockton,  Cambridge,  Concord,  Chatham, 
Chathamsport,  Chelmsford,  Chelsea,  Cohas- 
set,  Dedham,  Dracut,  Dorchester,  Edgartown, 
East  Bridgewater,  East  Templeton,  Everett, 
Fall  River,  Framlngham,  Franklin.  George- 
town, Gloucester,  Greenfield,  Groton,  Grove- 
land,  Halifax,  Haverhill,  Bingham,  Lee,  Law- 
rence, Lowell,  Lynn,  Maiden,  Marshfleld,  Med- 
ford,  Milton,  Marblehead,  Newton,  New  Bed- 
ford, Needham,  North  Chatham,  North 
Chelmsford,  North  Attleboro,  Oakham,  Pem- 
broke, Qulncy,  Raynham.  Randolph,  Revere, 
Rockland.  South  Chelmsford,  Scituate,  Som- 
erset.     Stoughton,      Sudbury,      Tewksbury, 
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Tyngsboro,  Vineyard  Haven,  West  Roxbury. 
Wilmington,  Wlnthrop,  Woburn  and  Wor- 
cester. 

WHERE     ADDICTS    LIVE 

The  drugs  control  section  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health  reports  narcotic  ad- 
dicts living  ^n  these  communities  in  1964: 

Ablngton,  Andover,  Ayer,  Brighton,  Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown,  Chelsea,  Danvers,  Dor- 
chester, East  Boston,  Falmouth,  Pairhaven, 
Framingham,  Fitchburg,  Holyoke,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Kingston,  LawTence,  Lowell,  Lynn, 
Marshfield,  Medford,  Methuen,  Milton,  Need- 
ham,  New  Bedford,  Newton,  Northampton, 
Norton,  Plttsfleld,  Quincy,  Revere,  Roslindale, 
Roxbury,  Salem,  Saugus,  Somerville,  South 
Hadley,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Waban,  Wal- 
tham,  Watertown,  Webster,  Weymouth,  Win- 
chendon  and  Worcester. 


(Prom  the  Bceton   (Mass.)    Globe,   Jan.   19, 

1965] 
l^B  Dope  Menace — III:  Narcotics  Easy  To 
Btnr 
(This  is  the  third  in  an  in-depth  series  by 
Globe  Reporter  Ray  Richard  concerning  the 
growing  problem  of  narcotics  and  other  po- 
tentially harmful  drugs  among  the  teenagers 
in  the  Nation.) 

(By  Ray  Richard) 

Drugs  are  powerful  friends.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  great  advances 
made  by  medicine  in  the  past  century. 
They  have  helped  lower  the  death  rate  of 
Infants,  increase  the  life  expectancy  of  people 
of  all  ages,  and  relieve  pain  and  misery. 

But  when  misused,  they  can  become 
enemies  of  those  who  misuse  them  and  of 
the  community  which  permits  them  to  be 
misused. 

Laws  constantly  are  being  adjusted  to 
make  these  \-ital  medications  available  under 
professional  supervision  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  persons  who  need  them,  but  unavail- 
able to  those  who  would  misuse  them. 

Consequently,  some  forms  of  dope  can  be 
purchased  easily,  if  legally,  in  Massachusetts. 

Not  opiiun  or  cocaine.  Few  addicts  use 
them  any  more. 

Not  heroin  or  morphine.  Vigorovis  law  en- 
forcement activity,  particularly  around  Bos- 
ton, make  them  difficult  to  find. 

Marihuana?  It's  reported  to  be  prevalent 
on  some  college  campuses  and  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State  but  in  order  to  buy  it  you 
must  know  a  user  or  pusher  or  be  an  under- 
cover agent  for  one  of  the  enforcement 
agencies. 

But  dope  in  some  other  forms  can  be 
bought  almost  as  conveniently  as  aspirin. 
These  are  the  "exempt  narcotics."  such  as 
cough  medicine,  which  combine  with  the  true 
narcotics,  and  with  preparations  called  by 
law  harmfiil  drugs  to  make  up  the  national 
dope  problem. 

And  there  are  over-the-counter  products, 
such  as  benzedrine-based  nasal  inhalers  and 
model  airplane  glue. 

Some  drug  addicts: 

1.  Drink  cough  medicine,  bottles  at  a  time, 
for  its  codeine. 

2.  Drink  paregoric,  for  its  opium. 

3.  Boil  down  paregoric  and,  with  a  broken- 
edge  eye-dropper,  inject  the  residue  into 
their  bloodstream. 

4.  Inhale  the  ftunes  from  airplane  glue. 

5.  Break  open  the  benezedrine  inhalers  and 
chew  the  wicks  or  dunk  them  in  hot  coffee. 

The  cough  medicines  and  paregoric,  the 
glue  and  the  Inhalers  can  be  bought  in  Mas- 
sachusetts without  a  prescription.  To  buy 
the  cough  medicines  and  paregoric,  you  reg- 
ister your  name  and  address  with  the  phar- 
macist selling  it.  These  are  exempt  nar- 
cotics which  means  they  are  preparations 
containing  a  narcotic  and  exempted  from  the 
stringent  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  nar- 
cotics. 

The  true  narcotics  can  be  sold  only  under 
a  special  narcotics  prescription. 


The  exempt  narcotics  can  be  sold  legally 
only  in  limited  quantities.  For  example,  no 
more  than  4  ounces  of  an  exempt  cough  med- 
icine can  be  sold  to  a  person  within  any 
24  hours.  And  no  more  than  an  ounce  of 
paregoric  •  •  •  "pep  pills"  and  produce  effects 
opposite  to  those  caused  by  barbiturates. 
When  improperly  used  they  tend  to  create 
reckless  behavior.  They  have  many  useful 
medicinal  uses,  however,  such  as  reducing 
appetites.  Many  are  prescribed,  therefore, 
as  diet  pills.  Brand  names  include  Benze- 
drine and  Dexedrine. 

The  barbiturates  and  amphetamines,  when 
taken  in  excess  or  without  doctor's  instruc- 
tions or  permission,  are  highly  dangerous. 
Mix  them  with  wine,  coffee,  paregoric  or 
each  other,  as  some  drug  abusers  do,  and  they 
can  produce  uncontrollable,  unpredictable 
hiunan  behavior. 


IFrom  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Globe.  Jan.  20, 
19651 

The  Dope  Menace — IV:  When  Your  Son  Is 
AN  Addict 

(In  the  several  weeks  he  spent  investi- 
gating the  narcotics  problem  in  Boston, 
Globe  Reporter  Ray  Richard  came  across  this 
story  of  family  misfortune.) 

(By  the  father  of  a  drug  addict  as  told  to 
Ray  Richard) 

My  son  Is  a  drug  addict.  Like  most  of 
them,  he  started  out  on  cough  medicine. 
The  kind  he  started  with  they  took  off  the 
market.    Too  many  kids  were  buying  it. 

Then  he  turned  to  barbiturates.  They  are 
sedatives.  They  call  'em  pep  pills.  If  your 
kid  is  on  them  you've  got  a  problem  on  your 
hands.     A  big  problem. 

If  he  takes  them,  you  can  tell  right  away. 
As  soon  as  he  walks  in  the  door,  his  tongue 
will  give  him  away. 

He  may  be  the  wisest  kid  on  the  street, 
but  he'll  try  to  be  very  polite.  He'll  stagger 
and  try  to  make  you  think  he's  been  drink- 
ing. He'll  talk  like  he's  tonguetied.  His 
tongue  will  be  like  a  big  lump  in  his  mouth, 
and  his  lips  will  be  crooked. 

You'll  notice  his  tongue  is  Just  like  a  piece 
of  dead  weight  in  his  mouth.  He  can't  talk. 
He'll  mumble  "Yes,  sir.     No,  sir." 

You  say  to  him,  what  have  you  been  do- 
ing? and  he'll  say,  "Oh,  I  been  drinking.  I 
been  drinking.  Beer.  Beer.  Smell.  Smell 
my  breath." 

That'll  be  the  first  thing  they'll  say  to  you, 
to  throw  you  off.  If  you  mention  dope  or  act 
mad,  he'll  get  all  riled  up. 

Then  he'll  go  after  you. 

He'll  fight  you.  If  you're  his  father,  his 
brother,  his  sister  ♦  •  •  he'll  go  right  at 
you.  All  the  way.  He'll  fight  the  whole 
family.  Hit  his  own  mother,  hit  his  own 
father.     He'll  lose  his  head,  go  wild. 

He'll  look  for  a  knife  or  a  gun  or  a  club. 
They'll  always  look  for  an  instrument  be- 
cause they  know  that  all  you've  got  to  do 
is  rush  them  and  they'll  go  down.  But 
they're  strong. 

You're  gonna  have  to  use  force  to  restrain 
them.  You're  gonna  have  to  give  him  a 
couple  of  punches  in  the  stomach.  It's  the 
only  way  he'll  feel  it.  You  hit  him  in  the 
stomach  and  he'll  double  right  up. 

Once  you  get  him  down,  you'll  have  him 
under  control.  Then  get  him  into  bed. 
He'll  sle<ip.     Right  away  he'll  sleep. 

But  you  should  never  forget,  as  long  as 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  these  drugs 
they'll  remember  what  you  did  and  try  to  get 
you  later. 

If  you  hit  him,  he'll  hit  you  later.  He'll 
get  you  if  he's  still  on  the  stuff. 

When  they  come  off  the  stuff  it's  a  pitiful 
thing.  If  they've  had  enough,  or  are  hooked, 
they'll  get  the  horrors.  My  kid  had  the 
horrors.  He's  in  Jail  now  and  he's  so  scared 
of  getting  the  horrors  he  won't  take  any- 
thing, not  even  aspirin. 


You  get  the  horrors  coming  off  drugs 
They  call  it  withdrawal.  The  last  time,  my 
boy  had  the  horrors  for  8  days.  And  he  re- 
members every  bit  of  it  *   •   •  every  minute. 

It's  horrible  to  watch,  to  see  your  son  go 
through  this.  They  see  the  walls  cracking 
and  people  chasing  them  and  elephants  walk- 
ing through  the  doors  and  stuff  like  that. 

They  scream  at  the  top  of  the  lungs 
"They're  trying  to  get  me." 

They  think  they  are  dodging  bullets  and 
dodging  mice.  They  feel  pain, 'feel  a  knife 
sticking  into  them. 

Even  if  they  aren't  yet  hooked,  if  they've 
taken  an  overdose  you've  still  got  a  bad 
problem  on  your  hands.  When  they  wake 
up  they  probably  will  be  off  it.  And  then 
it's  a  pitiful  thing  to  see. 

You'll  see  them  crying  and  wonder  what 
they've  done  to  their  father,  their  mother. 
They'll  remember  hitting  their  mother,  their 
father.  And  they'll  feel  remorse.  They'll 
cry.  They  won't  know  how  to  make  up  to 
you.  If  they  don't  remember,  all  you'll  have 
to  do  is  remind  them.  But  they'll  never  ad- 
mit it  was  drugs.  They'll  say  "I'm  sorry, 
but  I  was  drinking  and  I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  doing." 

They'll  be  like  JekylJ  and  Hyde.  When 
they're  under  the  drugs  they'll  be  one  type, 
when  theyYe  off  it  they'll  be  their  regular 
selves. 

This  is  what  prevents  you  from  hating 
him,  because  you  know  that  he  didn't  real- 
ize what  he  was  doing.  And,  after  all,  he 
still  is  your  son. 

If  yoiu"  boy  gets  hooked,  when  he  gets  off 
them  it's  a  different  thing.  When  they  get 
up  they'll  be  cocky  and  tough.  But  they'll 
live  in  fear. 

He'll  be  wondering  who  he's  hurt,  who's 
going  to  have  reprisals  against  him.  And  it 
gets  so  •  •  *  I'll  tell  you  how  bad  it  gets  •  •  • 
it  gets  so  that  when  people  get  to  know 
you,  and  how  vicious  you  are,  the  sight  of 
you  will  scare  them. 

You'll  walk  up  to  somebody's  house  that 
you  know  well,  and  they  know  that  you're 
the  person  who's  been  taking  the  drugs,  and 
they  know  your  habits,  and  they'll  slam  the 
door  and  start  screaming.  They  don't  want 
you  to  come  in.  They  won't  know  whether 
you  are  under  it  or  not.  And  they'll  fear 
you. 

How  can  you  help  your  son? 

If  you  get  mad.  It  ain't  going  to  help.  You 
try  to  talk  to  him,  tell  what  happened,  what 
becomes  of  these  people  who  take  dope,  what 
they  turn  out  to  be,  that  their  life  is  ruined, 
that  once  they  get  the  reputation  that 
they're  drug  addicts  they  can't  get  a  job,  no 
girl  will  marry  them,  nobody  will  go  out  with 
them,  they're  Just  an  outcast. 


[Prom  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  Jan.  21, 

1965] 
The  Dope  Menace — V:  Best  Wat  To  Stop 
Teens — Tell  Them  All  About  Drugs 
(The  best  weapon  for  combating  the  nar- 
cotics problem  is  the  subject  of  this  install- 
ment, based  on  information  gathered  by 
Globe  Reporter  Ray  Richard  from  experts 
and  addicts.) 

(By  Ray  Richard) 

"It's  like  you  and  me  jumping  off  the 
Mystic  River  Bridge.  I  Jump  first.  Then  you 
Jump." 

This  is  a  dope  addict  talking. 

"As  we  fall  toward  the  water,  you  look 
down  at  me.  And  you  say  to  yourself, 
'Boy.  That  poor  guy's  in  a  bad  way.  He  can't 
save  himself  now.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  bad  off 
like  him'." 

Don't  fool  yourself,  is  the  message.  If  you 
now  are  taking  excessive  doses  of  any  drugs 
which  make  you  "high"  or  allow  you  to 
"escape"  from  your  problems,  you  are  like  the 
second  fellow  who  jumps  off  the  bridge.  You 
have  started  your  fall.     You  haven't  fallen 
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as  far  as  the  fellow  addicted  to  dope,  but 
you  are  headed  In  the  same  direction  and 
there  is  no  way  you  can  stop  your  fall. 

As  he  unfolded  this  allegory,  the  addict 
recalled  his  own  fall,  how  he  had  started  on 
his  way  down  by  taking  p#p  pills  8  years  ago 
while  working  around  a  racetrack,  and  this 
habit  progressed  to  marihuana  when  he  be- 
came a  musician,  and  then  to  heroin,  which 
addicted  him. 

This  addict  lives  within  5  miles  of  the 
statehouse.  He  has  an  attractive,  intelli- 
gent wife,  five  handsome  children,  a  spotless 
home,  and  a  mother  with  a  broken  heart. 
And  twice  each  day  he  slides  a  hypodermic 
needle  into  a  vein  and  Injects  a  dose  of  mor- 
phine, paregoric,  or  other  form  of  dope.  His 
will  and  his  body  crave  these  shots,  and  for 
his  addiction  there  may  be  no  cure. 

His  allegory  is  not  airtight.  Every  per- 
son who  habitually  takes  sleeping  pUls,  pep 
pills,  cough  medicines  or  others  of  the  po- 
tentially dangerous  drugs  is  not  necessarily 
condemned,  he  is  not  positively  headed  to- 
ward marihuana  and  on  to  the  addicting 
drugs  such  as  heroin  and  morphine.  Some 
are  and  some  aren't. 

Some  persons,  even  though  they  have 
"leaped  off  the  bridge"  by  already  abusing 
drugs  of  various  kinds,  can  get  themselves 
off  the  habit  •  •  •  if  they  don't  wait  too 
long.  Informing  them  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent In  abuse  of  drugs  might  shock  them 
into  stopping  the  habit.  And  telling  others 
about  the  dangers  which  can  result  from  the 
abuse  of  drugs  can  motivate  the  community 
to  pass  laws  and  take  other  unified  action 
against  the  whole  problem  of  dope. 

"A  critical  need  exists  for  an  extensive  and 
enlightened  educational  effort  on  drug 
abuse,"  reported  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  in 
1963. 

"The  problem  is  still  dlouded  by  miscon- 
ceptions and  misinformation"  which  range 
all  the  way  from  "the  notion  that  a  single 
dose  of  heroin  can  cause  addiction  to  the 
equally  erroneous  notion  that  once  a  person 
becomes  addicted  to  narcotics  he  is  beyond 
all  hope  of  rehabilitation,"  the  report  said. 

It  said  the  public  has  not  "grasped  the 
magnitude  of  the  economic  and  social  burden 
Imposed  by  those  who  use  drugs.  Millions 
of  dollars  in  property  are  stolen  each  day, 
and  there  are  the  additional  costs  of  law  en- 
forcement and  of  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices." 

It  recommended  an  "enlightened  educa- 
tional campaign"  for  professional  personnel 
and  the  public.  And  it  assailed  the  warning 
Issued  by  some  social  workers,  educators, 
and  psychiatrists  that  revealing  Information 
about  drugs  might  encourage  persons,  par- 
ticularly teenagers,  to  be  fascinated  enough 
to  try  it. 

"When  the  Commission  speaks  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  teenager,  it  Is  addressing  itself 
to  prevention,"  the  report  read.  "An  educa- 
tional program  focused  on  the  teenager  is 
the  sine  qua  non  (an  indispensable  condi- 
tion )  of  any  program  to  solve  the  social  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse. 

"The  teenager  should  be  made  conscious 
of  the  full  range  of  harmful  effects,  physical 
and  psychological,  that  narcotic  and  danger- 
ous drugs  can  produce.  He  should  be  made 
aware  that  although  the  use  of  a  drug  may 
be  a  temporary  means  of  escape  from  the 
world  about  him,  in  the  long  run  these  drugs 
will  destroy  him  and  all  that  he  aspires  to. 

"It  said  the  Commission  rejects  the  view 
that  education  can  lead  the  teenager  to  ex- 
perimentation. 

"Drug  abuse  is  contagious  in  the  social 
sense  of  the  word,  and  most  abusers  of  drugs 
are  introduced  to  drugs  by  other  users.  The 
Commission  feels  the  real  question  Is  not 
whether  the  teenager  should  be  educated, 
but  who  should  educate  him?  Should  It  be 
the  street  corner  addict,  or  should  it  be  the 


schools,  churches;  and  the  community  orga- 
nizations? 

It  concluded  that  education  "is  the  best 
weapon  In  the  long  run." 

One  of  the  most  essential  facts  to  get  across 
to  the  public,  declared  a  panel  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Narcotic  and  Drug 
Abuse,  convened  in  1962  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, is  that  "the  drug  abuse  problem  ex- 
tends beyond  narcotics  and  now  encompasses 
the  barbiturates  and  amphetamines  and  the 
list  is  likely  to  grow." 

And,  say  many  authorities  on  the  problem, 
although  starting  off  with  cough  medicine, 
pep  pills,  and  goof  balls  may  not  lead  to 
marihuana  and  heroin,  the  harmful  drug 
habit  sometimes  is  as  disastrous  as  narcotic 
addiction  itself. 


(From   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  Jan.  22, 
1965] 

The  Dope  Menace — VI:  Drug  Smoking 
Spreads  on  Campuses,  but  It's  Hard  to 
Uncover 

(The  story  of  the  dope  problem  on  college 
campuses  in  this  area  is  told  in  this  install- 
ment through  interviews  with  administra- 
tors and  students.) 

There  are  signs  that  marihuana  Is  becom- 
ing more  prevalent  on  college  campuses. 
But,  like  most  aspects  of  the  dope  problem, 
specific  examples  are  hard  to  uncover. 

Like  abortions,  speeding,  and  cheating  on 
Income  tax  returns,  for  every  person  caught 
there  is  an  unknown  number  getting  away 
with  It. 

On  many  New  England  campuses,  students 
freely  discuss  it.  But  administrators  gen- 
erally know  less  about  It  than  they  wish 
because,  as  Kermit  C.  Morrissey,  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  Brandeis  explained: 

"The  subculture  of  the  students  keep  the 
Information  out  of  administrative  channels. 
The  full  extent  can  be  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  guess,  even  by  the  best  Informed 
administrators. 

"Anyone  who  remembers  the  ingenuity  of 
his  own  adolescence  realizes  how  such  infor- 
mation can  be  kept  away  from  administra- 
tors," he  said.  "This  inability  to  determine 
how  extensive  it  is,  is  due  not  to  a  lack  of 
interest  or  concern,  but  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion." 

At  Brandeis  seven  students  were  arrested 
on  marihuana  charges  last  year.  Morrissey 
said  it  usually  Is  smoked,  "not  in  order  to 
achieve  academic  readiness  for  exams,  but 
due  to  avant  gardism.  In  every  student  body 
there  are  nonconformists." 

Some  students  take  it  for  "intellectual  ex- 
periment," Morrissey  continued.  "They  ra- 
tionalize. But  they  take  a  different  position 
when  they  get  tripped  up  by  it." 

At  Boston  University,  Dean  of  Students 
Staton  R.  Curtis  says,  "The  problem  of  the 
use  of  narcotics  on  college  campuses  Is  a 
sufficiently  recurring  problem  as  to  give  real 
concern"  to  administrators. 

"Great  pressures  are  exerted  on  students. 
They  are  going  to  find  many  outlets  and  I 
look  for  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  rather 
than  less,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Graham  Blane,  Jr.,  chief  of  psychiatric 
services  at  Harvard,  says,  "We  do  not  have 
a  drug  problem  here  at  Harvard.  Everything 
that  can  be  done  to  discourage  the  use  of 
drugs  is  being  carried  out  and,  in  my  opinion, 
most  effectively." 

"Some  students  use  'pep  pills'  to  cram  for 
exams,"  he  said.  "If  they  take  them  for  this 
reason,  and  not  for  'kicks,'  "  he  added,  "there 
is  no  difference  morally  than  taking  coffee 
or  soft  drinks  for  the  same  purpose." 

But  the  Globe  got  a  different  response  from 
Harvard  students. 

Asked  how  many  Harvard  students  will  try 
marihuana  during  college  the  students  gave 
estimates  ranging  from  1  In  5 — or  1,000  out 
of  the  student  body  of  5,000 — to  1  In  100.    It 


usually  Is  sold  to  the  students  by  Cambridge 
residents,  or  "townies."  these  students  said. 

A  University  of  Massachusetts  student 
told  the  Globe  there  are  150  users  of  mari- 
huana on  that  campus. 

"At  the  University  of  Massachusetts  the 
users  treat  the  stuff  much  as  most  others 
treat  alcohol.  They're  more  sophisticated 
about  it.  There's  no  pressure  on  anyone  to 
try  It.  If  they  like  it,  they'U  use  It.  That's 
all." 

But  the  dean  of  students  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  William  F.  Field,  scoffs  at 
this  estimate.  "I  don't  see  how  anybody 
could  give  you  any  set  figure,  even  an  esti- 
mate, and  be  serious. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  that  your  in- 
formant knows  150  people  firsthand.  He 
may  know  a  dozen  who  may  claim  to  know 
another  10  each.  In  terms  of  number,  I 
personally  feel  that  It  is  a  relatively  minor 
problem." 

This  week  Capt.  Jeremiah  Sullivan  of  the 
Boston  Police  vice  and  narcotics  squad  at- 
tended in  Albany,  N.Y.,  the  "Institute  for 
the  Prevention  of  Narcotics  Addiction  In  Col- 
lege Students." 

It  drew  officials  from  100  colleges,  along 
with  enforcement  officers.  College  officials 
were  there  from  West  Point,  Bennington,  col- 
leges of  every  size.  The  turnout  Indicated 
a  real  Interest  In  the  problem  by  college 
heads. 

The  officials  showed  a  genuine  desire  to  be 
prepared  to  attack  the  dope  problem  should 
it  break  out  on  their  campus. 

Brandeis  already  has  instituted  preventive 
measiores.  At  the  start  of  each  academic 
year  it  provides  each  student  with  informa- 
tion of  the  dangers  of  marihuana  and  other 
drugs. 

"University  administrators  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  Information  about  the 
xuicertainty  of  what  marihuana  can  do,"  says 
Dean  Morrissey. 

"The  position  of  the  administrators  has  to 
be  made  clear,  particularly  when  the  action 
of  the  student  is  in  violation  of  human 
law." 

The  rumbles  around  the  college  about 
marihuana  are  not  roars.  But  they  Indicate 
the  problem  Is  there.  If  underground. 

"Where  there  are  repeated  and  widespread 
rumors  of  drugs  being  used."  he  observed, 
"there  Is  very  likely  to  be  protracted  use  of 
a  variety  of  drugs.  When  they  are  present, 
the  word  fans  out.  Where  there  are  vague 
references  to  It,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  some 
reality  is  underneath  it." 

Boston  College  authorities  say  there  is  no 
marihuana  problem  there  and  the  use  of  pep 
pills  Is  "very  small."  To  keep  awake  for 
studying,  caffeln  derivatives  are  sometimes 
used. 

Marihuana  is  not  addicting  in  the  true 
sense.  No  physiological  craving  is  estab- 
lished by  smoking  It.  But  It  can  be  habit 
forming  and  create  a  desire  to  try  the  addic- 
tive drugs. 

The  Jxistice  Department  of  California  is- 
sues this  warning :  "The  user  of  marihuana 
Is  a  dangerous  individual  and  should  defi- 
nitely not  be  underestimated  by  police. 

"Caution  should  be  used  at  all  times  in 
taking  any  user  of  either  cocaine  or  mari- 
huana Into  custody,  but  particularly  the 
known  users  of  either  cocaine  or  marijuana. 
They  may  be  dangerous,  hard  to  handle,  and 
resort  to  violence." 

Add  theologians  at  Boston  College  "Any- 
thing that  Is  harmful  to  one's  self  Is  morally 
unacceptable."     Including   marihuana. 

[From  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Globe,  Jan.  23. 
1965] 

The      Dope      Menace — VII:      Pills      Cattsb 
Dangerous  Behavior 

(By  Ray  Richard) 
The  growing  abuse  of  nonnarcotic  drugs, 
including   barbiturates   and   amphetamines. 
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"Is  Increasing  problems  of  abnormal  and  so- 
cial behavior,  highway  accidents,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  broken  homes."  President 
Kennedy  told  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse. 
Examples : 

A  stolen  car  roared  through  a  Boston 
suburb.  A  teenager  was  at  the  wheel.  Po- 
lice took  up  the  chase.  The.  stolen  car 
struck  a  parked  auto,  then  another,  and 
another  and  another. 

'•He  hit  12  parked  cars,"  Lt.  James  Her- 
rick  of  the  State  police  narcotics  squad  said. 
"He  was  on  pills.  He  said  he  didn't  even 
realize  he  was  being  chased." 

A  Boston  policeman  recalls.  "Six  kids  were 
In  a  car.  They  were  mixing  pills  with  beer 
and  wine.  A  kid  17  years  old  assaulted  one 
of  the  others  with  a  small  knife.  Stabbed 
him  four  times  in  the  arm,  once  an  inch 
below  the  heart.  One  inch  higher  and  It 
would  have  been  murder." 

Det.  Robert  J.  Pawcett,  of  East  Boston 
says,  "We  pulled  a  kid  out  of  a  wreck  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  He'd  hit  a  tree.  There 
were  bennies  all  over  the  floor." 

Otitslde  of  New  England  there  are  other 
examples: 

On  July  19,  1963,  an  auto  carrying  an  Air 
Force  sergeant,  his  wife,  his  6-year-old  son 
and  an  8-year-old  datighter  approached  a 
checkpoint  set  up  for  a  highway  survey  near 
Tipton,  Iowa. 

The  car  stopped  behind  a  truck.  Moments 
later  a  tractor-trailer  crashed  into  the  rear 
of  the  car  and  drove  It  under  the  truck  in 
front.  It  burst  into  flames,  and  all  members 
of  the  family  died.  The  driver  of  the  trailer 
truck  wasn't  injured. 

"Three  bottles  of  amphetamine  drugs  were 
found  in  his  suitcase,"  George  P.  Larrick, 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, testified  In  August  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  on  health. 

"He  later  admitted  purchasing  and  using 
drugs  during  the  trip.  Blood  tests  proved 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  at  the  time 
of  the  accident." 

In  Houston,  Tex.. 'an  ex-convict  shot  and 
killed  a  schoolteacher,  assaulted  a  14-year- 
old  farm  girl,  and  committed  two  robberies 
while  under  the  influence  of  amphetamines. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  told  the  1963  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Legion, 
"In  all  classes  of  American  youth,  and  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  the  habitual  use  of 
dangerous  drugs  is  on  the  increase." 

The  abusers  of  drugs  sometimes  commit 
crimes  when  under  the  Influence  of  the 
drugs,  but  they  also  often  commit  crimes 
to  get  their  drugs. 

They  break  into  drugstores,  often  more 
Interested  in  the  narcotics  than  the  money. 
Narcotic  supplies  were  taken  in  recent  breaks 
In  pharmacies  in  Plainville  and  Longmeadow. 

Last  month  In  Wellesley  two  men,  wearing 
stocking  masks  and  carrying  guns,  tied  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Ward  with  sheets  and  robbed 
Ward's  drugstore  on  Washington  Street  of 
$125  in  cash  and  narcotics. 

Doctors  are  often  robbed  of  their  bags  con- 
taining narcotics. 

Drug  abusers  of  all  ages  commit  crimes  to 
get  the  instruments  sometimes  needed  to  ad- 
minister drugs.. 

Boys  between  15  and  17  years  old  twice 
have  broken  into  an  East  Boston  company 
which  makes  hypodermic  needles.  In  the 
spring  of  1963,  three  youths  were  charged 
with  the  break  Last  summer  two  youths, 
ages  16  and  17,  were  charged  with  stealing 
2.000  needles. 

"We  found  some  of  them  hidden  on  a 
rafter  under  a  pier,"  Fawcett  said.  "When 
the  tide  came  in.  the  water  prevented  you 
from  getting  at  them,  but  they  were  high 
enough  so  the  water  didn't  touch  them." 

Such  needles  are  an  expensive  item  on  the 
drug  black  market. 


Crimes  of  much  greater  magnitude  also  are 
committed  for  drugs. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  trying 
to  find  out  how  many  barbiturates  and 
amphetamine  pills  were  getting  Into  the 
illicit  market.  Instituted  a  survey  of  all 
known  manufacturers,  brokers,  and  distribu- 
tors of  basic  amphetamine  and  similar  stim- 
ulants and  of  barbiturate  chemicals.  Some 
records  of  manufacturers  were  incomplete, 
and  two  of  the  Nation's  largest  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers  declined  to  provide  in- 
formation about  their  production. 

Even  so,  the  survey  showed  that  enough 
basic  material  was  produced  that  year,  1962, 
to  make  nearly  5  billion  lO-milligram  pep 
pills  and  nearly  5  billion  quarter-grain  bar- 
biturate capsules. 

Consequently,  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  last  February  24, 
"In  view  of  the  tremendous  quantities  of 
these  drugs  which  PDA  has  found  In  Illegal 
channels,  it  is  estimated  that  no  more  than 
half  of  such  drugs  produced  annually  are 
sold  legally.  Drugs  are  being  peddled  by 
operators  whose  activities  cover  many  States 
and  whose  operations  involve  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  even  millions,  of  tablets." 

A  spokesman  for  the  enforcement  division 
of  the  FDA  said.  "The  number  of  peddlers 
has  increased.  The  underworld  got  into  the 
business  because  there  Is  so  much  money  In 
it.  They  saw  how  much  money  there  is  in 
narcotics  and  didn't  want  any  competition 
from  the  harmful  drug  traffic.  We  have  a 
specific  example  of  gangsters  being  In 
command." 


[From   the  Boston   (Mass.)    Globe,  Jan.  24, 

1965) 
The  Dope  Menace — VTII:  Prescriptions  Are 
Forged 

(This  is  the  eighth  in  an  in-depth  series 
concerning  the  growing  problem  of  narcotics 
among  teenagers  in  the  Nation.) 
(By  Ray  Richard) 

Some  of  the  best  amateur  acting  of  our 
time  is  taking  place  in  doctors'  offices  and  in 
hospital  emergency  rooms  by  drug  addicts 
tricking  doctors  and  nurses  out  of  prescrip- 
tion blanks  to  be  forged  for  narcotics. 

Two  youths  will  enter  a  doctor's  waiting 
room.  One  will  claim  he  Is  dizzy  or  mention 
some  vague  disturbance.  The  doctor  will 
take  him  into  his  inner  office  and  close  the 
door  to  the  waiting  room. 

The  youth  in  the  waiting  room  fakes  a 
pain  and  drops  to  the  floor,  moaning.  The 
receptionist  summons  the  doctor,  who  hur- 
ries out  of  his  inner  office  to  help  the  youth 
on  the  floor. 

While  the  doctor  is  in  the  waiting  room, 
the  boy  m  the  inner  office  alone  will  be  grab- 
bing  any   prescription   pads   he   can   find. 

Some  addicts  give  It  a  more  subtle  touch. 
They  take  only  the  top  20  or  so  prescriptions 
off  the  pads  to  diminish  the  chance  the  theft 
will  be  detected  before  they  leave  the  office. 

The  theft  of  prescription  blanks,  the  forg- 
ing of  them  with  prescriptions  for  narcotics 
and  the  passing  of  them  to  unsuspecting 
careless.  Indifferent  or  wrongfully  cooperative 
pharmacists  Is  one  of  the  chief  methods  of 
obtaining  drugs  Illegally  in  Boston  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

That  Is  why  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics urges  doctors:  "Don't  leave  prescrip- 
tion pads  around." 

Young  men  who  couldn't  pass  freshman 
Latin  make  out  prescriptions  for  narcotics  in 
perfect  technical  language.  They  use  with 
precision  the  symbols  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, know  the  correct  amounts  to  prescribe 
and  can  duplicate  with  flawless  exactness  the 
signature  of  a  physician. 

And  perfection  Is  a  must  In  forging  a 
script.      Errors    In    spelling.    In    quantities 


specified  or  mixtures  would  easily  be  de- 
tected by  the  pharmacist. 

Revere  police  have  a  doctor's  reference 
hook  stolen  by  a  youth  from  a  doctor's  office 
The  book  lists  brand  names  manufacturers 
give  their  preparations  and  is  virtuaUy  a 
guidebook   on    harmful   drugs. 

"The  addict  we  took  it  from  was  then  19 
years  old,"  explained  Lt.  George  Hurley  of  the 
Revere  Police  Department.  "He  was  a  master 
at  making  out  phony  scripts." 

The  youth  would  make  out  a  false  prescrip. 
tion  for  pills  and  try  to  pass  it  at  a  drug- 
store. If  every  druggist  he  tried  rejected 
him.  he'd  refer  to  the  book  for  the  brand 
n.ime  of  an  equivalent  pill  produced  by  an- 
other firm.  Then  he'd  try  another  route 
of  drugstores  to  see  if  the  new  script  would 
work. 

In  the  book  the  addict  had  penciled  many 
notations  and  had  written  model  prescrip- 
tions for  many  kinds  of  drugs. 

Another  prescription  forger  was  a  Latin 
school  grnduate. 

"He'd  write  out  the  prescriptions  in  per- 
fect Latin  with  no  trouble  at  all,"  said  Det. 
Robert  J.  Fawcett  of  East  Boston.  "He'd 
usually  sell  the  prescriptions  to  other  drug 
abusers  for  $1  each,  plus  one-half  of  the 
pills  prescribed." 

Once  a  dope  user  has  acquired  a  prescrip- 
tion blank,  written  out  the  prescription  and 
forged  a  doctor's  name  he  then  uses  another 
set  of  ruses  in  an  effort  to  outsmart  the 
pharmacists,  who  are  constantly  alert  for 
them. 

A  few  years  ago  on  the  North  Shore  a 
printing  plant  was  set  up  in  a  home.  The 
operator  would  steal  a  doctor's  blank  and 
reproduce  his  own,  copying  the  doctor's  let- 
terhead. 

But  he'd  make  one  change.  Instend  of 
printing  the  doctor's  telephone  number,  he'd 
print  the  number  of  a  pay  phone  at  the  local 
railroad  station. 

The  printer  would  forge  the  prescription 
on  his  own  blank  and  take  it  to  a  pharmacist 
who  did  not  know  him  and  probably  didn't 
know  the  doctor  named  on  the  prescription. 

The  pharmacist,  if  doubtful  about  the 
prescription,  would  ask: 

"Are  you  sure  Dr. made  this  out?" 

"Sure,"  the  printer  would  reply  calmly. 
"If  you  don't  believe  it,  call  him  up." 

The  unsuspecting  pharmacist  would  dial 
the  number.  And  an  accomplice  of  the  forg- 
er, standing  by  the  pay  phone,  would  an- 
swer, say  he  was  the  doctor  and  verify  the 
prescription. 

Enforcement  officials  and  leaders  of  the 
retail  drug  Industry  agree  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  pharmacists  are  con- 
scientiously watching  for  phony  orders. 
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I  Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Globe,  Jan.  25, 

1965] 

The   Dope  Menace — DC:    Drug   Abuse  Both 

Medical   and   Legal 

(By  Ray  Richard) 

Is  the  abuse  of  drugs  primarily  a  medical 
problem  or  a  legal  problem?  How  you  answer 
this  will  reveal  the  basic  approaches  you  be- 
lieve should  be  taken  to  solve  the  problem. 

Medical  men  are  likely  to  think  of  it 
fundamentally  as  a  medical  problem.  Their 
stand  comes  from  knowledge  of  the  symp- 
toms and  effects  drugs  have  on  their  victims. 

Enforcement  men,  who  daily  match  wits 
with  desperate  men  and  women,  who  would 
go  to  any  extreme,  even  killing,  to  get  their 
drugs,  emphasize  the  criminality  aspect  of 
drug  abuse. 

Addiction  Itself  is  not  a  crime.  It  never 
has  been  a  Federal  offense;  It  Is  not  a  State 
offense.  In  1952  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
held  a  California  statute,  which  made  addic- 
tion to  narcotics  a  criminal  offense  unconsti- 
tutional. 


The  Court  ruled,  such  a!  statute  would  be 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  In  violation 
of  the  eighth  amendment. 

The  criminality  comes  from  the  possessing. 
selling,  purchasing  of  dope  and  the  fraud, 
deceit,  and  misrepresentation  often  Involved. 
And,  of  course,  many  laws  are  broken  by 
people  under  the  Influenct  of  dope. 

After  nearly  1  year  of  Investigating  every 
aspect  of  the  Nation's  drug  problem,  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic and  Drug  Abuse  reported  It  subscribes 
to  "certain  aspects"  of  both  the  sickness  and 
the  criminal  attitude  about  drug  abuse. 

"Rehabilitation  is  the  humanitarian  Ideal, 
to  be  sought  wherever  posBlble,"  It  reported. 
But  it  added,  "The  drug  abuser,  who  steals 
or  who  sells  drugs  to  finance  his  habit,  Is 
guilty  of  a  crime.  Like  any  other  citizen 
he  should  face  the  consequences.  Whether 
he  can  be  held  criminally  responsible  can 
only  be  decided  in  the  coMrts,  case  by  case. 
The  Commission  cannot  a*sert  a  general  rule 
that  every  confirmed  drug  abuser  Is  so  im- 
pelled by  his  habit  that  lie  Is  not  account- 
able for  his  acts  under  criminal  law." 

Most  enforcement  people  agree. 

Massachusetts  officially  recognized  drug 
abuse  as  a  medical  problem,  but  not  a  medi- 
cal problem  exclusively,  when  the  legisla- 
ture established  the  new  drug  addiction 
center  last  year.  That  ceiter  is  now  operat- 
ing But  while  the  medical  profession,  and 
experts  in  every  field  of  health,  medicine, 
and  social  work,  seek  to  Solve  some  of  the 
mysteries  entangling  the  keys  to  the  drug 
problem,  the  law  enforcement  men.  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  continue  their  dogged  war 
against  the  drug  law  violators. 

To  seek  out,  find,  arrest  and  convict  drug 
abusers  requires  special  skills.  Investigators 
usually  have  to  work  through  an  informer 
and  with  a  pusher  or  user  to  make  an  arrest. 
And  this  can  be  highly  dangerous. 

"There  Is  nobody  to  complain."  points  out 
Alfred  J.  Murphy,  chief  inspector  of  the 
State  drug  control  division.  "The  Peddler  Is 
making  a  buck  and  the  user  is  getting  his 
drugs. 

"To  outsmart  them  yoU  need  to  know  peo- 
ple be  able  to  fit  yourself  Into  nearly  all 
circumstances,  be  able  to  play  each  develop- 
ment by  ear.    But  what  you  need  most  of 

all  is  patience."  ^  „.  v. 

He  Inspectors  William  Kearney  and  Rich- 
ard kallil  of  his  division,  aoid  Gary  Flanagan, 
Thomas  Mitchell  and  Larry  McNamara  of  the 
Boston  police  vice  and  narcotics  squad,  once 
waited  3  days  and  nights  in  a  Boston  home 
before  arresting  an  addict. 

And  Detectives  Arthur  tinsky  and  Richard 
Casey  of  the  Boston  poUce  narcotics  squad 
recently  secreted  themselves  In  a  cellar  off 
and  on  for  3  weeks  to  arreet  a  heroin  pusher. 

Then  too,  enforcement  men  must  contend 
with  many  angles  the  addicts  use  to  avoid 
being  caught.  Some  drink  wine  or  beer 
after  taking  dope  so  alcohol  will  be  blamed. 
Motorists  thought  to  be  drunk  from  liquor 
sometimes  are  under  the  influence  of  pills. 

The  registry  of  motoj  vehicles  last  year 
suspended  licenses  of  87  operators  for  driv- 
ing under  the  Influence  of  narcotics,  bar- 
blturat«s  and  tranquilizers.  But  others 
driving  under  such  Influence  must  have  been 
undetected. 

The  effects  of  too  many  drugs,  or  the  wroig 
drugs,  often  can  be  blamed  on  something 
else.  This  Is  true  of  tranquilizers,  which 
Andrew  MacCurrach,  head  of  the  registry's 
division,  which  handles  cases  Involving  nar- 
cotics and  drugs,  says  Is  causing  the  registry 
"as  many  problems  as  any  other  drug." 

"When  you  see  Mrs.  Smith  weaving  her 
way  down  the  sidewalk,  you  usually  don't 
think  Its  caused  by  drugs,"  says  Chief  In- 
spector Murphy  of  the  drugs  control  section. 
"You  figure  she's  been  into  the  cooking 
sherry  again."    But  It  oould  Just  as  well  be 


caused  by  an  overdose  of  drugs — accidental 
or  intentional. 

The  drugs  control  section  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  health  Is  one  of  four 
agencies.  In  addition  to  local  police  depart- 
ments, which  war  on  narcotics  and  the 
abuse  of  drugs.  It  concentrates  on  policing 
of  drugstores  and  apprehension  of  violators 
of  the  harmful  drug  law.  The  Federal  Pood 
and  Drug  division  does  the  same  thing,  but 
has  jurisdiction  only  on  cases  involving 
interstate  commerce. 

The  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  works  only 
on  narcotics  and  concentrates  on  smuggling 
and  the  big-scale  operations. 

The  State  police  narcotics  squad  deals  with 
violations  of  both  the  narcotic  and  harmful 
drug  laws.  So  does  the  Boston  police  nar- 
cotics squad.  Eight-hour  days  are  rare  In 
these  agencies. 

The  Globe  survey  revealed  a  commendable 
spirit  of  cooperation  among  these  agencies, 
all  of  whom  frequently  work  side  by  side  to 
break  a  case.  Similar  cooperation  exists  be- 
tween these  departments  and  local  police, 
no  doubt  due  to  the  State  agencies'  policy 
of  never  moving  In  on  a  local  case  without 
seeking  the  help  of  the  local  police. 


[Prom  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  Jan.  26, 
1965] 

The  Dope  Menace — X:  Parents  Didn't  Be- 
lieve Their  Kids 

(By  Ray  Richard) 
What    can    parents    do    to    protect   their 
children  from  the  abuse  of  drugs? 

Plenty — If  they  heed  the  national  authori- 
ties who  warn  that  the  abuse  is  becoming 
more  prevalent,  that  it  breaks  out  "In 
pockets"  and  that  It  Is  a  potential  threat 
to  any  community. 

Some  parents  haven't  acted  In  time — may- 
be because  they  didn't  recognize  the  prob- 
lem, maybe  because  they  didn't  want  to  face 
the  facts,  maybe  because  they  didn't  know 
how  to  face  the  facts. 

parents  didn't  act  in  time 
Parents  didn't  act  In  time  In  Westchester 
County.  N.Y..  a  prosperous  suburb  of  New 
York  City. 

Because  they  hadn't  seen  the  problem 
themselves,  many  of  them,  they  didn't  do 
anything  about  the  menace  of  drugs  until 
the  district  attorney  broke  up  a  ring  of  250 
youths  who  had  become  Involved  in  nar- 
cotics. Many  of  the  youths  were  from  well- 
to-do  homes. 

Parents  didn't  act  In  time  In  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
either.  There,  last  summer,  police  an- 
nounced that  900  boys  and  girls  between  14 
and  22  years  old  were  using  drugs  and  that 
100  of  them  had  become  addicted. 

In  Belleville,  N.J.,  a  city  of  38,000,  many 
parents  did  nothing  when  they  heard  rum- 
bles that  drugs  were  being  abused  but  hadn't 
seen  the  abuse  with  their  own  eyes.  That's 
why  they  were  shocked  when  the  city  council 
last  night  considered  a  curfew  for  teenagers 
because  of  the  menace  of  drugs. 

And  In  Stockton,  Calif.,  many  parents,  not 
believing  reports  that  more  teenagers  were 
taking  drugs  abusively  than  ever  before, 
were  stunned  when  they  learned  last  month 
than  a  16-year-old  boy  died  from  heart 
failure  after  he  had  consumed  12  bottles  of 
codeine-based  cough  medicine. 

ALMOST  EATERY  TOWN  AFFECTED 

The  day  before  Christmas,  five  Nev/port, 
R.I.,  boys,  ages  13  to  15,  were  sentenced  to 
the  Youth  Training  Center  for  sniffing  glue, 
a  practice  which  already  has  killed  one 
Massachusetts  youth. 

In  New  Jersey,  Assistant  Prosecutor  Patrick 
J.  Hanlfln.  2  weeks  ago  said,  "Almost  every 
community  Is  affected"  by  the  abuse  of 
drugs.  "The  problem  does  not  extend  to  a 
large  percentage  of  youngsters,  but  It  has 


the  poteivtlal  to  spread  if  something  Isn't 
done." 

The  same  Is  true  In  Massachusetts.  The 
potential  Is  the  thing  to  worry  about. 

What  can  parents  do?  First,  they  should 
recognize  the  warning  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  which, 
on  the  request  of  President  Kennedy,  studied 
the  problem  for  nearly  a  year  throughout  the 
country.  This  warning  emphasized  that  the 
dope  problem,  once  confined  to  opium  dens 
and  the  heroin  users  of  the  slums,  now  in- 
cludes not  only  heroin  and  morphine,  but 
the  synthetic  opiates,  dilaudid  and  demerol, 
along  with  cocaine,  marihuana,  and  "LSD  25, 
mescaline,  the  barbiturates,  the  ampheta- 
mines, ether,  airplane  glue,  and  even  so- 
called  tranquilizers." 

CALL  DOCTOR,  THEN  POLICE 

Then  what  can  parents  do?  If  they  detect 
their  children  abiislng  drugs,  they  should 
first  get  medical  attention  for  the  abusers, 
then  notify  police.  If  the  only  wrong  the 
child  commits  is  to  take  the  pills,  police 
probably  will  not  take  legal  action.  They 
are  more  interested  in  finding  out  where 
the  child  got  the  pills.  Cutting  off  the 
source  is  essential  to  the  war  on  drugs. 

Parents  also  can  back  programs  which  re- 
veal the  signs  and  dangers  of  drug  abuse 
because  as  the  President's  Commission  urged, 
"public  and  professional  education  on  drug 
abuse  is  still  Inadequate.  The  general  pub- 
lic must  be  educated." 

Parental  action,  and  community  £u:tlon.  Is 
needed  to  prevent  the  "potential"  from  be- 
coming the  reality. 

Some  parents  recognize  this.  They  in- 
clude three  men  from  East  Boston  who.  in 
different  yet  correlated  actions,  have  tried  to 
alert  that  community  to  the  growing  dan- 
ger from  the  abuse  of  drugs. 

They  are  George  DeMayo,  editor  of  the 
weekly  East  Boston  Times-Free  Press-Leader; 
Augustlno  "Pinky"  Casaletto,  a  city  build- 
ing inspector,  and  Det.  Robert  J.  Pawcett  of 
the  East  Boston  Division. 

WARNED    EAST    BOSTON    OF    MENACE 

In  his  widely  read  paper,  DeMayo  has 
vigorously  attacked  the  drug  problem  for 
many  years.  He  often  runs  news  of  drug  ar- 
rests as  the  lead  story  of  his  paper.  His  edi- 
torials have  tu-ged  the  community  to  realize 
what  was  going  on  among  the  teenagers. 
And  he  has  given  extensive  publicity  to  pub- 
lic meetings  at  which  the  problem  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Five  years  ago,  Casaletto  began  organizing 
public  meetings  to  alert  East  Boston  that 
teenagers  were  abusing  drugs. 

He's  the  father  of  five  boys  and  has  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  community's  young. 
He  knows  who  the  drug  abusers  are.  And  he 
knows  that  they  know  that  he  knows.  With 
few  allies,  he  has  waged  a  courageous,  often 
personeil,  war  against  drugs  and  against  those 
who  provide  the  drugs  which  the  teenagers 
can  abuse. 

He,  Joseph  Francis,  Dr.  Charles  Cataldo. 
and  Dr.  Peter  Perrlno  at  the  Ward  One  Club, 
ran  meetings  on  the  drug  problem.  Physi- 
cians, social  workers.  Inspectors  from  the 
State  spoke.  A  crowd  of  up  to  300  attended. 
If  you  roam  around  Greater  Boston  looking 
Into  the  dope  menace,  you  will  hear  very 
often  the  name  "Bob  Pawcett."  a  detective 
on  the  East  Boston  division. 

Fawcett's  fearless  campaign  against  the 
drug  pushers  has  won  the  admiration  of 
many^and  the  reprisals  of  a  few.  Plve 
times  In  2  years  he  had  to  change  his  unlisted 
telephone  number.  And  in  the  past  13 
months  he's  had  13  tires  of  his  own  car 
slashed.  Twice  he  found  sugar  in  his  gas 
tank. 

These  men  face  the  drug  problem  realisti- 
cally.   But  many  don't. 

Just  as  many  dldnt  in  Westchester.  Ton- 
kers,  and  Belleville. 
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[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.),  Globe,  Jan.  27, 
1965] 

The  Dope  Menace — XI :  How  To  Keep  Addicts 
Off  Drugs? 

(By  Ray  Richard) 

The  cure  for  addiction  is  as  big  a  mystery 
as  the  cure  for  cancer. 

Getting  an  addict  off  drugs  is  no  problem. 
Keeping  him  off  is.  You  can  get  an  addict 
off  drugs  by  putting  him  into  prison  or  a 
mental  hospital,  but  once  he  is  out  he  may 
dash  to  the  nearest  pusher  for  a  fix. 

To  get  off  such  addiction,  some  persons 
suffer  physically  as  well  as  emotionally. 

When  an  addict  goes  off  dope  abruptly,  it 
is  called  the  cold  turkey  method  of  with- 
drawal. Addicts  get  off  dope  this  way  in 
Jails,  in  most  hospitals  and  in  organizations 
such  as  Synanon.  which  seeks  to  rehabilitate 
addicts  who  voluntarily  commit  themselves 
to  around-the-clock  group  therapy. 

In  Boston  there  Is  a  branch  of  a  growing 
organization  called  Teen  Challenge,  which 
stresses  religious  inspiration  to  get  addicts  off 
drugs  "cold  turkey"  and  to  stay  off. 

Other  organizations  have  been  formed 
within  the  community  to  help  addicts  stay 
off.  Among  them  is  Drug  Addicts  Anony- 
mous, which  offers  addicts  the  same  form  of 
group  therapy  at  regular  meetings  which  Al- 
coholics Anon3rmous  offers  alcoholics. 

Twice  weekly,  at  the  Matt  Talbott  Cen- 
ter, 21  James  Street,  South  End,  near  Boston 
City  Hospital  In  the  former  Boston  College 
High  School  Building,  30  or  more  addicts 
help  each  other  to  kick  the  habit.  More 
than  125  men  and  women  addicted  to  drugs 
have  attended  these  meetings  since  they  be- 
gan a  year  ago,  and  Rev.  Richard  A.  Drea, 
S.J..  director,  urges  addicts  to  let  this  organi- 
zation help  them. 

Three-quarters  of  those  admitted  were  ad- 
dicted to  pills.  That's  why  they  took  the 
name  Drug  Addicts  Anonymous. 

Chapters  of  Narcotics  Anonymous  meet 
regularly  in  many  prisons  and  jails  through- 
out the  State  and  outside  the  walls. 

None  of  these  organizations  give  out  nar- 
cotics— they  couldn't  legally — but  there  Is  a 
growing  concept  that  dispensing  narcotics 
under  strict  scientific  supervision  Is  the  most 
effective  and  humane  way  to  get  an  addict 
off  doF>e.  Once  off,  aftercare  by  social  work- 
ers takes  over. 

In  Great  Britain,  doctors  dispense  nar- 
cotics to  addicts  who  the  physicians  believe 
need  them,  and  the  entire  approach  to  the 
addiction  problem  is  medically  oriented. 
There  is  strict  regulation  over  all  domestic 
drug  supplies  and  transfers  and  "strict  con- 
trol to  prevent  unauthorized,  improper,  or 
indiscriminate  supplying  of  narcotics,"  as 
the  White  House  Conierence  was  told  by  Dr. 
Edward  M.  Schur,  associate  professor  at  Tufts 
University  and  a  leading  authority  in  this 
country  on  the  British  system. 

Advocates  of  this  method  believe  that  it 
knocks  the  pins  out  from  under  the  illicit 
drug  market  because  addicts  can  get  legally 
what  they  need  in  the  opinion  of  a  doctor. 
Massachusetts  is  making  a  dramatic  at- 
tempt to  find  out  the  best  method  for  get- 
ting an  addict  off  drugs  and  keeping  him  off. 
The  legislatxjre  has  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  drug  addiction  rehabilita- 
tion board  which  could  make  this  State  a 
front-rimner  in  the  treatment  of  the  dope 
problem. 

The  board  Is  headed  by  the  commissioners 
of  public  health,  mental  health,  and  correc- 
tion. The  director  is  Lawrence  D.  Gaughan, 
who  has  an  extensive  background  In  social 
work. 

The  board  opened  a  rehabilitation  center 
last  July  at  Boston  State  Hospital  In  Matta- 
pan.  It  became  fully  staffed  in  November. 
It  has  accepted  85  patients  and  had  to  turn 
away  many  more  for  lack  of  facilities. 

In  this  project,  more  than  In  any  other  in 
this  State,  lies  the  hope  for  solving  the  ad- 


diction  problem   for    the   victims   and   the 
community. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  center,  most  addicts 
are  committed  by  the  courts,  although  a  few 
are  let  In  voluntarily.  The  commitment 
procedures  deal  with  the  addict  as  a  medical 
problem,  not  as  a  criminal. 

The  minimum  commitment  Is  2  years,  but 
only  about  6  weeks  is  spent  at  the  hospital. 
The  remainder  is  back  in  the  conmiunlty 
under  supervision  of  an  aftercare  program 
by  social  workers. 

Patients  are  withdrawn  by  the  scientific 
administration  of  methadon.  a  weak  narcotic 
which  lets  the  addict  down  gradually,  but 
under  no  conditions  does  an  addict  get 
methadon  while  back  in  the  community. 

The  project  Is  still  experimental,  but  It  Is 
off  on  the  right  track.  Gaughan  believes,  be- 
cause it  is  patterned  after  the  treatments 
which  have  proved  successful  In  other  States. 

"All  of  these,"  he  points  out,  "have  civil 
commitment  procedures,  use  methadon  In 
withdrawal  and  have  a  very  strong  aftercare 
program." 

The  aftercare  is  essential.  At  his  center, 
efforts  are  made  "to  get  each  patient  back 
Into  the  community  as  soon  as  possible," 
Gaughan  said,  "but  under  supervision  within 
the  community  and  with  the  support  of  vo- 
cational therapy  and,  If  needed,  public  wel- 
fare and  other  help." 

A  big  reason  why  the  project  has  progressed 
so  well,  he  emphasizes,  has  been  "the  exist- 
ence of  intelligent  law  enforcement  people 
who  recognize  there  was  a  need  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  addicts." 

He  sees  organizations  such  as  Drug  Addicts 
Anon3maous  of  real  value. 

"At  this  stage  I  think  any  program  that  is 
using  reasonable  or  standardized  methods  of 
treatment  has  a  place  in  the  community.  It 
is  much  too  soon  to  turn  thumbs  down  on 
any  type  of  procedure. 

Gaughan  and  the  board  have  big  hopes  and 
plans.  Some  day  they  could  produce  the  Na- 
tion's model  program  for  attacking  the  drug 
problem.    Maybe  they  already  have. 


[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 

Jan.  28, 1965] 

The  Drug  Menace — XII:  What  Can  Be  Done 

(By  Ray  Richard) 

What  can  Congress,  the  State  legislature, 
doctors,  pharmacists,  teachers,  parents  do  to 
reduce  the  menace  from  drugs? 

The  problem  is  complex  and  so  are  the 
solutions.  And  the  problem  has  been 
clouded  by  emotion,  misinformation,  lack  of 
facts  and  contrasting  philosophies  on  how 
the  law,  the  medical  profession,  the  com- 
munity should  fight  the  problem. 

But  new  solutions  constantly  are  being 
sought  by  experts  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. And  nearly  every  recommendation 
has  a  built-in  controversy  which  can  be  re- 
solved only  after  extensive  study  and  debate. 

The  changes  which  come  in  the  fight — and 
some  people  even  reject  the  idea  of  calling 
It  a  fight — generally  will  be  the  result  of  a 
changing  philosophy  which  nationally,  and 
certainly  In  Massachusetts,  considers  the 
problem  more  of  a  medical  problem,  yet  not 
less  of  a  legal  problem,  than  In  the  i>ast.  But 
there  are  dissenters  to  this  change  and  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  change  should  be  made. 

The  trend  is  to  try  to  solve  the  problem 
of  addiction  medically  while  concentrating 
enforcement  measures  on  the  Illicit  market 
and  the  pushers.  This  doesnt  mean,  how- 
ever, the  addict  can  go  unpunished  for 
breaking  the  law. 

The  Globe,  In  Its  survey,  consulted  with 
nearly  100  persons  and  scores  of  agencies. 
Addicts,  sociologists,  penologists,  police,  edu- 
cators were  consulted.  Most  offered  recom- 
mendations to  help  in  their  common  effort  to 
stop  the  dope  menace. 

Basic  to  the  problem  nationally  Is  passage 
of  the  so-called  Dodd  bill,  named  after  Its 
sponsor.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat, 


of  Connecticut.  The  blU  was  passed  unanl- 
mously  in  the  Senate  last  year  but  died  in 
the  House.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  Ij 
among  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  In  the  cur- 
rent session. 

The  bin  would  amend  the  Federal  Pood 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  tighten  the  con- 
trols on  the  "manufactures,  compounders 
and  processors  of  barbiturates  and  of  am- 
phetamlne  and  other  habit-forming  stimu- 
lant drugs." 

It  also  would  prohibit  the  possession  of 
such  drugs  for  use  other  than  for  "the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  possessor,  a  member  of  his 
household  or  for  administration  to  an  anl- 
mal  belonging  to  him." 

And  special  consideration  should  be  given 
by  the  legislature  to  the  needs  of  the  drug 
addiction  rehabilitation  board  which  appears 
to  offer  the  mechanism  by  which  many  of 
the  social  and  medical  problems  created  by 
the  drug  problem  can  be  solved. 

These  needs  during  the  next  few  years  will 
Include  the  expansion  of  the  board's  center, 
now  limited  to  12  beds  at  Boston  State  Hos- 
pital where  there  is  now  a  long  waiting  list 
of  addicts  desiring  treatment;  a  24-hour  out- 
patient clinic  for  emergencies;  a  day-care 
center:  a  laboratory;  a  social  service  depart- 
ment and  psychological  testing  facilities;  re- 
search and  education  programs. 

"Now,  the  ward  at  Boston  State  Hospital, 
originally  set  up  to  develop  new  and  differ- 
ent techniques  of  drug  addiction  treatment. 
Is  being  so  pressed  for  service  that  its  original 
purpose  has  become  obscured."  say  the  cen- 
ter's director,  Lawrence  D.  Gaughan. 

Parents  and  teachers  are  urged  to  watch 
for  signs  of  drug  abuse  in  their  children  and 
the  neighborhood  and  to  cooperate  with 
police  in  seeking  the  sources. 

And  for  everyone  there  Is  this  advice  writ- 
ten by  a  Globe  reader:  "Abusing  pep  pills 
and  narcotics  will  ruin  not  only  your  life 
but  your  family's."  She  knows.  Her  17- 
year-old  son  swallowed  six  barbiturates  and 
died. 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  9,  1965,  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2,  which  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Mon- 
RONEY  and  other  Senators.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  I  hstened  to  the  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  on 
this  concurrent  resolution  when  it  was 
before  the  committee  on  March  1,  1965. 
I  believe  Senator  Allott  made  important 
points  which  were  very  useful  to  the 
committee  in  its  consideration  of  the 
resolution  and  which  I  know  will  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  be  established  to  study  reor- 
ganization of  the  working  procedures  of 
the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  by  Senator  Allott  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  be^ng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Gordon  Allott  on 
Monroney  Congressional  Reorganization 
Plan  Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  on  March 
1.  1965 

I  Joined  Senator  Monroney  in  sponsoring 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  because  I  am 


convinced  that  the  review  it  Authorizes  Is  long 
overdue.  A  "horse-and-buggy"  Congress 
cannot  adequately  cope  with  the  problems 
of  the  "age  of  rockets,"  and  It  will  become 
increasingly  more  difficult  in  the  future. 

The  review  to  be  made  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee established  by  this  resolution  will 
cover  two  major  fields  of  inquiry  which  may 
be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  How  Congress  does  its  work,  and  how 
It  might  do  it  more  effectively;  and 

2.  What  Congress  fails  to  do  that  it  should 

be  doing. 

The  first  of  these  questions  will  likely  re- 
ceive most  of  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  perhaps  It  must  be  resolved  before 
the  second  question  can  be  decided.  Many 
of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  numerous  defi- 
ciencies in  how  Congress  does  its  work, 
because  we  are  so  familiar  Vith  Its  processes. 
Certainly,  the  correction  of  such  deficiencies 
should  be  a  primary  target  of  the  efforts  of 
the  committee.  But,  preoccupation  with  the 
first  question  should  not  be  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  second  question  which  will  receive  lit- 
tle attention  In  the  daily  workings  of  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  It  is  my  intention  to  direct 
attention  to  what  I  consider  a  major  area 
of  deficiency.  In  the  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive the  consideration  I  feel  it  deserves. 

The  genius  of  our  system  of  Government 
lies  in  the  balance  maintained  through  the 
checks  one  branch  of  Government  can  exer- 
cise over  the  other  two.  put,  there  can  be 
no  balance  if  the  checks  are  not  applied. 
Of  course.  Indiscriminate  use  of  congres- 
sional checks  would  be  obstructlonary.  but 
by  the  same  token  laxity  In  applying  con- 
gressional checks  when  the  occasion  clear- 
ly demands  It  amounts  to  dereliction.  If  we 
in  Congress  are  to  perform  our  sworn  duty 
to  our  constituents  and  the  Nation,  we  must 
be  ever  alert  to  abuses  of  power,  particularly 
by  the  executive  establishment  because  of 
Its  nature,  but  also  by  the  Judiciary.  And, 
we  must  never,  shrink  from  applying  the 
necessary  checks  with  discretion. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  a  fan- 
tastic expansion  of  the  executive  establish- 
ment to  a  point  where  it  la  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  one  man  and  even  beyond  one  man's 
comprehension.  Such  butfeaucratic  prolifer- 
ation is  the  greatest  of  all  diluents  of  the 
vote,  of  the  citizen.  The  bureaucratic  be- 
hemoth conspicuously  la<3ks  any  sense  of 
bullt-m,  self-imposed  limitation  or  restraint. 
It  treats  the  whole  area  of  public  policy  and 
national  interest  as  its  own  exclusive  play- 
ground, and  responds  to  every  challenge  to 
its  undivided  authority  with  thinly  veiled 
contempt  or  finally  with  sheer  fury.  Bu- 
reaucrats are  seldom  responsive  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  since  none  are  elected.  The 
man  elected  to  command  and  control  them 
becomes  a  captive  of  the  bureaucracies.  A 
vigilant  and  unafraid  Congress  Is  essential 
If  this  Government  Is  to  remain  a  govern- 
ment "of  the  people." 

What   does    Congress    fail   to   do   that   it 
should  be  doing? 

I  believe  that  Congress  falls  to  exercise  the 
surveillance  over  the  executive  establish- 
ment and  the  regulatory  bodies  of  its  own 
creation,  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  expect.  All  too  frequently  the 
agencies  and  bureaus  engaged  in  Jurisdic- 
tional power  struggles  between  themselves, 
with  a  total  disregard  for  the  public  welfare. 
A  recent  example  of  this  is  the  battle  for 
Jurisdiction  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  over  commingled  trust  funds 
held  by  a  national  bank  siubject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
The  results  of  this  particular  skirmish  are 
still  undecided,  but  too  often  power  grabs 
leading  to  endless  and  wasteful  duplication 
are  successful.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
bureau  or  agency  achieves  congressional  ap- 
proval for  a  particular  pet  program,  which 
has  a  lot  of  attractive  appeal,  all  the  other 
bureaus  and  agencies  never  rest  until  they 


have  a  similar  program  of  their  own.  A 
recent  study  on  Federal  educational  programs 
reveals  an  average  duplication  factor  of  6.7. 
This  duplication  factor  of  nearly  seven  times 
Is  an  indictment  of  Congress.  We  should 
have  never  allowed  this  traversty  to  occur. 
Congress  failed  to  apply  Its  check.  An  abuse 
of  power  may  also  be  the  failure  to  exercise  it. 
Congressional  checks  have  not  been  ap- 
plied In  the  past  when  they  should  have  been 
probably  for  one  of  the  following  three  rea- 
sons: 

1 .  Congress  was  not  aware  of  certain  abuses 
of  the  executive  branch  or  was  apathetic  to 
them; 

2.  Congress  could  not  apply  its  check  be- 
cause it  had  previously  abdicated  its  author- 
ity legislatively; 

3.  The  congressional  check  was  applied  but 
It  proved  to  be  Ineffectual  because  Congress 
did  not  or  could  not  follow  through. 

A  large  part  of  the  blame  for  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  resolutely  and  appropriately 
apply  its  "check"  must  be  placed  on  its  in- 
adequate  staffing,   and    this   inadequacy    is 
particularly  acute  on  the  minority  side  in 
the  Senate  committees.     Since  there  are  half 
as  many  minority  Senators,  they  mtist  In  ef- 
fect cover  twice  the  ground  that  the  major- 
ity must  cover.    This  multiplies  the  difficulty 
of  their  Job  in  being  effective  as  the  internal 
"check"  as  our  system  envisions.    Under  our 
system  the  majority  relies  upon  the  minority 
to  point  out  its  errors  lest  those  errors  be- 
come fateful.    This  system  has  served  the 
Nation  well  for  nearly  200  years,  but  it  is 
presently  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  be- 
cause the  minority  has  been  so  weakened — 
weakened  not  only   in  numbers,  but  more 
importantly,      weakened      in      effectiveness 
through  lack  of   effective  tools.     The  tools 
most  needed   are   adequate   and   competent 
committee  staff  members.    The  smaller  the 
minority    the    greater    the    need    for    staff. 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  have  also 
recognized    the    need    for    adequate    staffing 
for  the  minority  party  members  of  the  com- 
mittees.    Let  us  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
also  recognize  this  need. 

I  am  Informed  that  on  some  committees 
there  are  as  many  as  15  members  to  every 
minority  staff  member.  On  other  commit- 
tees the  staffs  are  "nonpartisan."  There  Is 
no  such  thing  as  "nonpartisan"  staff  when 
the  work  of  the  staff  is  directed  by  the  chair- 
man or  the  staff  director  of  the  chairman's 
choosing.  "Nonpartisan"  staff  amounts  to 
"no  staff"  for  the  minority  in  most  instances. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  past  situ- 
ation where  the  one  and  only  minority  staff 
member  of  a  committee  was  required  to  use 
a  stenographer  from  the  majority  staff. 
Therefore,  for  anything  of  a  confidential 
nature  he  had  to  rely  on  the  personal  staff  of 
minority  Senators  for  typing.  Such  a  situa- 
tion is  not  only  absurd,  it  Is  intolerable. 

On  the  two  standing  committees  which  I 
serve,  there  is  on  one  which  I  consider  to  be 
an  acute  situation,  while  the  other  is  l>ad  but 
not  so  acute.  Consider  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  staffing 
ratio  is  12  to  2.  There  is  one  staff  man  to 
cover  six  subcommittees  and  the  full  conimlt- 
tee.  There  are  times  when  It  is  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  cover  the  activities  of 
the  subcommittees.  I  consider  the  inade- 
quacy of  minority  staff  on  this  committee  as 

Now  consider  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee where  the  professional  staff  is  on  a  ratio 
of  22  to  4.  Minority  staffing  is  too  slim  to  al- 
low the  minority  to  follow  up  on  appropria- 
tion measures  and  determine  whether  the 
various  agencies  have  spent  moneys  as  di- 
rected by  the  committee.  I  consider  this 
situation  very  bad.  Congressional  "checks" 
are  not  applied  through  a  sheer  lack  of  in- 
formation. 

Certainly  I  would  not  advocate  equal  staff- 
ing. The  majority  has  certain  "housekeep- 
ing" functions  that  require  a  larger  staff,  but 


I  do  advocate  equitable  staffing.  By  equi- 
table staffing  I  mean  sufficient  minority  staff 
members  to  permit  the  minority  to  be  an 
effective  part  of  the  legislative  process.  There 
have  been  proposals  of  a  60-to-40  ratio,  and 
this  may  be  appropriate  in  some  instances; 
however,  I  do  not  think  that  an  Inflexible 
ratio  can  be  applied  in  all  instances.  On 
some  committees  an  80-to-20  ratio  may  be 
appropriate,  while  on  others  a  ratio  ap- 
proaching 50-to-50  may  be  appropriate.  It 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  committee 
and  its  work. 

If  our  legislative  work  is  to  be  other  than 
perfunctory  and  Congress  Is  to  be  more  than 
a  machine  grinding  out  laws  in  a  thoughtless 
and  mechanical  manner,  we  must  have  ade- 
quate staffing  on  both  sides  of  the  "party 
aisle."  and  the  minority  side  Is  now  danger- 
ously lacking.  The  bipartisan  study  called 
for  by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  can 
be  the  key  to  a  revitalized  Congress — a  Con- 
gress that  accepts  its  duty  and  performs  it 
diligently.  The  American  people  deserve 
nothing  less.  I  respectfully  urge  favorable 
and  early  action  on  this  Important  and 
urgent  legislation. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  is 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  calendar  be  called  for  the 
consideration  of  measures  to  which  there 
is  no  objection,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  71,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  at  the  appropriate  places 
in  the  Record  explanations  of  the  meas- 
ures.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  order  of  business  on 
the  calendar. 


GRANTING  THE  CONSENT  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  A  COMPACT  RELATING 
TO  TAXATION  OF  MOTOR  FUELS 
CONSUMED  BY  INTERSTATE 
BUSES  AND  TO  AN  AGREEMENT 
RELATING  TO  BUS  TAXATION 
PRORATION  AND  RECIPROCITY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill   (S.  307)    granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to  taxa- 
tion of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  Inter- 
state buses  and  to  an  agreement  relat- 
ing to  bus  taxation  proration  and  reci- 
procity, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 
title  I 
Sec.  101.  The  consent  of  Congress  is  here- 
by given  to  any  of  the  several  States  and  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  a  com- 
pact on  taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed 
by  interstate  buses  and  to  the  participation  in 
such  compact  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  and 
the  States,  territories  and  Federal  District  of 
Mexico.    Such  compact  shall  be  in  substan- 
tially the  following  form : 
compact  on  taxation  of  motor  fuels  con- 
sttmso  by  interstate  buses 
Article  I — Purposes 
The  purposes  of  this  agreement  are  to — 
(a)   avoid  multiple  taxation  of  motor  fuels 
consumed  by  interstate  buses  and  to  assure 
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each  State  of  Its  fair  share  of  motor  fuel 
taxes; 

(b)  establish  and  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  criterion  of  motor  fuel  taxation 
for  interstate  buses  which  Is  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  highway  and  related  facili- 
ties and  services  In  each  of  the  party  States; 
and 

(c)  encourage  the  availability  of  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  buses  for  intrastate  service 
by  removing  motor  fuel  taxation  as  a  deter- 
rent in  the  routing  of  Interstate  buses. 

Article  H — Definitions 

(a)  State:  State  shall  include  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  States,  ter- 
ritories, and  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

(b)  Contracting  State:  Contracting  State 
shall  mean  a  State  which  Is  a  party  to  this 
agreement. 

(c)  Administrator:  Administrator  shall 
mean  the  official  or  agency  of  a  State  admin- 
istering the  motor  fuel  taxes  involved. 

(d)  Person:  Person  shall  include  any  in- 
dividual, firm,  copartnership.  Joint  venture, 
association,  corporation,  estate,  trust,  busi- 
ness trust,  receiver,  syndicate,  or  any  other 
group  or  combination  acting  as  a  unit. 

(e)  Bus:  Bus  shall  mean  any  motor  vehicle 
of  a  bus  type  engaged  In  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  any  agency  successor  thereto, 
or  one  or  more  State  regulatory  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  regulation  of  passenger 
transport. 

(f)  Gallon:  Gallon  shall  mean  the  liquid 
measure  containing  231  cubic  Inches. 

Article  III — Governing  principle 
For  purposes  of  this  compact,  the  primary 
principle  for  the  Imposition  of  motor  fuel 
taxes  shall  be  consumption  of  such  fuel  with- 
in the  State.  Motor  fuel  consiuned  by  buses 
shall  be  taxed  on  the  existing  basis,  as  it 
may  be  from  time  to  time,  and  under  the 
procedures  for  collection  of  such  taxes  by 
each  party  State,  except  that  to  the  extent 
that  this  compact  makes  provision  therefor, 
or  for  any  matter  connected  therewith,  such 
provision  shall  govern. 

Article  IV — How  fuel  consumed  to  be 
ascertained 
The  amount  of  fuel  used  in  the  operation 
of  any  bus  within  this  State  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  the  number  of  miles 
operated  by  such  bus  within  the  State  di- 
vided by  the  average  mileage  per  gallon  ob- 
tained by  the  bus  dxiring  the  tax  period  ir  all 
operations,  whether  within  or  without  the 
party  State.  Any  owner  or  operator  of  two  or 
more  buses  shall  calculate  average  mileage 
within  the  meaning  of  this  article  by  com- 
puting single  average  figures  covering  all 
buses  owi-ned  or  operated  by  him. 

Article  V — Imposition  of  tax 
Every  owner  or  operator  of  buses  shall  pay 
to  the  party  State  taxes  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  tax  per  gallon  multiplied  by  the 
nimiber  of  gallons  used  in  its  operations  in 
the  party  State. 

Article  VI— Reports 
On  or  before  the  last  business  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  being  reported 
upon,  each  bus  owner  or  operator  subject  to 
the  paj-ment  of  fuel  taxes  pursuant  to  this 
compact  shall  make  such  reports  of  Its  op- 
erations as  the  State  administrator  of  motor 
fuel  taxes  may  require  and  shall  fiirnlsh  the 
State  administrator  In  each  other  party  State 
wherein  his  buses  operate  a  copy  of  such 
report. 

Article  VII— Credit  for  payment  of  fuel  taxes 
Each  bus  owner  or  operator  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  credit  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  tax  per  gallon  on  all  motor  fuel  piu-chased 
by  such  operator  within  the  party  State  for 
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xise  In  operatlona  either  within  or  without 
the  party  State,  and  upon  which  the  motor 
fuel  tax  imposed  by  the  laws  of  such  party 
State  has  been  paid. 

Article  VIII — Additional  tax  or  refund 
If  the  bus  owner  or  operator's  monthly  re- 
port shows  a  debit  balance  after  taking 
credit  pursuant  to  article  VII,  a  remittance 
In  such  net  amount  due  shall  be  made  with 
the  report.  If  the  report  shows  a  credit  bal- 
ance, after  taking  credit  as  herein  provided. 
a  refund  In  such  net  amount  as  has  been 
overpaid  shall  be  made  by  the  party  State  to 
such  owner  or  operator. 

Article  IX — Ejitry  into  force  and  withdrawal 
This  compact  shall  enter  Into  force  when 
enacted  into  law  by  any  two  States.  There- 
after it  shall  enter  into  force  and  become 
binding  upon  any  State  subsequently  Joining 
when  such  State  has  enacted  the  compact 
into  law.  Withdrawal  from  the  compact 
shall  be  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  a  party 
State,  but  shall  not  take  effect  until  one  year 
after  the  Governor  of  the  withdrawing  State 
has  notified  the  Governor  of  each  other  party 
State,  in  writing,  of  the  withdrawal. 

Article  X — Construction  and  severability 
This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof.  The 
provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  If  any  phase,  clause,  sentence,  or  provi- 
sion of  this  compact  is  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  States  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  government,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  compact  and  the  applica- 
bility thereof  to  any  government,  agency, 
person,  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be  held  con- 
trary to  the  coustitutlon  of  any  State  par- 
ticipating herein,  the  compact  shall  remain 
In  fiall  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining 
party  States  and  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to 
the  State  affected  as  to  all  severable  matters. 
Sec.  102.  As  used  in  the  compact  set  forth 
in  section  101  with  reference  to  the  District 
of  Coliunbla — 

(1)  the  term  "legislature"  shall  mean  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Governor"  shall  mean  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  103.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  enter  into  the 
compact  authorized  by  section  101  of  this 
title  without  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  and  Issue  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  compact.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  this  Act,  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The 
performance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  (other 
than  the  entry  Into  a  compact  authorized  by 
this  Act)  or  In  any  office  or  agency  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  control  of  said  Board  of 
Commissioners  may  be  delegated  by  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  104  All  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  to  the  extent 
they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  compact  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  be  Inapplicable  to  the 
taxation  of  buses  (as  that  term  Is  defined  In 
the  compact)  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  such  time  as  the  District  Is  a  party  to 
such  compact. 

Sec.  105.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  title  is  expressly  reserved. 

TnXE   II 

Sec.  201.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  any  of  the  several  States  and  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  In  a  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity  agreement  and 


to  the  participation  in  such  agreement  of 
the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  the  States  ter- 
ritories, and  Federal  District  of  Mexico.  Such 
agreement  shall  be  in  substantially  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity 

agreement 

Article  I — Purposes  and  principles 

Section  1.  Purposes  of  agreement:  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  agreement  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tem  whereby  any  contracting  State  may  per- 
mit owners  of  fleets  of  buses  operating  in 
two  or  more  States  to  prorate  the  registra- 
tion of  the  buses  in  such  fleets  In  each  State 
in  which  the  fleets  operate  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  miles  operating  within 
such  State  to  total  fleet  miles,  as  defined 
herein. 

Sec.  2.  Principle  of  proration  of  registra- 
tion: It  Is  hereby  declared  that  In  making 
this  agreement  the  contracting  States  adhere 
to  the  principle  that  each  State  should  have 
the  freedom  to  develop  the  kind  of  highway 
user  tax  structure  that  it  determines  to  be 
most  appropriate  to  itself,  that  the  method 
of  taxation  of  interstate  buses  should  not  be 
a  determining  factor  In  developing  Its  user 
tax  structure,  and  that  annual  taxes  or  other 
taxes  of  the  fixed-fee  type  upon  buses  which 
are  not  Imposed  on  a  basis  that  reflects  the 
amount  of  highway  use  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States,  within  the  limits 
of  practicality,  on  the  basis  of  vehicle  miles 
traveled  within  each  of  the  States. 

Article  II — Definitions 

(a)  State:  State  shall  Include  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
the  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  States, 
territories,  and  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

(b)  Contracting  State:  Contracting  State 
shall  mean  a  State  which  Is  a  party  to  this 
agreement. 

(c)  Administrator:  Administrator  shall 
mean  the  official  or  agency  of  a  State  ad- 
ministering the  fee  Involved,  or.  in  the  case 
of  proration  of  registration,  the  official  or 
agency  of  a  State  administering  the  prora- 
tion of  registration  In  that  State. 

(d)  Person:  Person  shall  Include  any  Indi- 
vidual, firm,  copartnership,  Joint  venture, 
association,  corporation,  estate,  trust,  busi- 
ness trust,  receiver,  syndicate,  or  any  other 
group  or  combination  acting  as  a  unit. 

(e)  Base  State:  Base  State  shall  mean  the 
State  from  or  in  which  the  bus  is  most  fre- 
quently dispatched,  garaged,  serviced,  main- 
tained, operated,  or  otherwise  controlled,  or 
also  in  the  case  of  a  fleet  bus  the  State  to 
which  it  is  allocated  for  registration  under 
statutory  requirements.  In  order  that  this 
section  may  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
evasion  of  registration  fees,  the  administra- 
tors of  the  contracting  States  may  make  the 
final  decision  as  to  the  proper  base  State, 
In  accordance  with  article  Ill(h)  hereof,  to 
prevent  or  avoid  such  evasion. 

(f)  Bus:  Bus  shall  mean  any  motor  vehicle 
of  a  bus  type  engaged  in  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, or  any  agency  successor  thereto,  or 
one  or  more  State  regulatory  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  regulation  of  passenger 
transport. 

(g)  Fleet:  As  to  each  contracting  State, 
fleet  shall  include  only  those  buses  which 
actually  travel  a  portion  of  their  total  miles 
In  such  State.  A  fleet  must  Include  three 
or  more  buses. 

(h)  Registration:  Registration  shall  mean 
the  registration  of  a  bus  and  the  payment 
of  annual  fees  and  taxes  as  set  forth  in  or 
pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  con- 
tracting States. 

(i)  Proration  of  registration:  Proration  of 
registration  shall  mean  registration  of  fleets 
of  buses  In  accordance  with  Article  IV  of 
this  agreement. 
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(1)  Reciprocity:    Reciprocity    shall    mean 
that  each  contracting  State,  to  the  extent 
nrovided  in  this  agreement,  exempts  a  bus 
from  registration  and  registration  fees. 
Article  III — General  provisions 

(a)  Effect  on  other  agreements,  arrange- 
ments, and  understandings:  On  and  after 
Its  effective  date,  this  agreetment  shall  super- 
sede any  reciprocal  or  othor  agreement,  ar- 
rangement, or  understanding  between  any 
two  or  more  of  the  contracting  States  cover- 
ing, In  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  the  matters 
covered  bv  this  agreement;  but  this  agree- 
ment shall  not  affect  any  reciprocal  or  other 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding 
between  a  contracting  State  and  a  State  or 
States  not  party  to  this  agreement. 

(b)  Applicability  to  exempt  vehicles:  This 
agreement  shall  not  require  registration  in 
a  contracting  State  of  any  vehicles  which 
are  in  whole  or  part  exempt  from  registra- 
tion under  the  laws  or  regulations  of  such 
State  without  respect  to  this  -agreement. 

(c)  Inapplicability  to  caravaned  vehicles: 
The  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  extended  to  a  vehicle 
operated  on  its  own  wheels,  or  in  tow  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  transported  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  or  offering  the  same  for  sale  to 
or  by  any  agent,  dealer,  purchaser,  or  pro- 
spective purchaser. 

(d)  Other  fees  and  taxes:  This  agreement 
does  not  waive  any  fees  or  taxes  charged  or 
levied  by  any  State  in  coainection  with  the 
ownership  or  operation  of  vehicles  other  than 
registration  fees  as  defined  herein.    All  other 

—fees  and  taxes  shall  be  paid  to  each  State 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  thereof. 

(e)  Statutory  vehicle  regulations:  This 
agreement  shall  not  authorize  the  operation 
of  a  vehicle  In  any  contracting  State  con- 
trary to  the  laws  or  regulations  thereof,  ex- 
cept those  pertaining  to  registration  and 
payment  of  fees;  and  with  respect  to  such 
laws  or  regulations,  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  this  agreement. 

(f)  Violations:  Each  contracting  State 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw,  by  order  of 
the  administrator  therectf,  all  or  any  part 
of  the  benefits  or  privileges  granted  pursuant 
to  this  agreement  from  the  owner  of  any 
vehicle  or  fleet  of  vehicles  operated  In  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  agreement.  -The 
administrator  shall  immediately  give  notice 
of  any  such  violation  and  withdrawal  of  any 
such  benefits  or  privileges  to  the  administra- 
tor of  each  other  contracting  State  in  which 
vehicles  of  such  owner  are  operated. 

(g)  Cooperation;  The  administrator  of 
each  of  the  contracting  States  shall  cooper- 
ate with  the  administrators  of  the  others 
and  each  contracting  State  hereby  agrees  to 
furnish  such  aid  and  assistance  to  each  other 
within  Its  statutory  authority  as  will  aid  In 
the  proper  enforcement  of  this  agreement. 

(h)  Interpretation:  In  any  dispute  between 
or  among  contracting  States  arising  under 
this  agreement,  the  final  decision  regarding 
interpretation  of  questions  at  Issue  relating 
to  this  agreement  shall  be  reached  by  Joint 
action  of  the  contracting  States,  acting 
through  the  administrator  thereof,  and  shall 
upon  determination  be  placed  in  writing. 

(i)  Effect  of  headings:  Article  and  section 
headings  contained  herein  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  govern,  limit,  modify,  or  In  any 
manner  affect  the  scope,  meaning,  or  Intent 
of  the  provisions  of  any  article  or  part  hereof. 

(J)  Entry  Into  force:  This  agreement  shall 
enter  Into  force  and  became  binding  between 
and  among  the  contracting  States  when  en- 
acted or  otherwise  entered  into  by  any  two 
States.  Thereafter,  It  shall  enter  into  force 
and  become  binding  with  respect  to  any 
State  when  enacted  Into  law  by  such  State. 
If  the  statutes  of  any  State  so  authorize  or 
provide,  such  State  may  become  party  to 
this  agreement  upon  the  execution  thereof 
by  an  executive  or  administrative  official 
thereof  acting  on  beha;if  of  and  for  such 
State. 


Article  IV — Proration  of  registration 
(a)  Applicability:  Any  owner  of  a  fleet  may 
register  the  buses  of  said  fleet  in  any  con- 
tracting State  by  paying  to  said  State  total 
registration  fees  In  an  amount  equal  to  that 
obtained  by  applying  the  proportion  of  In- 
State  fleet  miles  divided  by  the  total  fleet 
miles,  to  the  total  fees  which  would  other- 
wise be  required  for  regular  registration  of 
each  and  all  of  such  vehicles  In  such  con- 
tracting State. 

All  fleet  pro  rata  registration  fees  shall  be 
based  upon  the  mileage  proportions  of  the 
fleet  during  the  period  of  twelve  months 
ending  on  August  31  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  registration  year  for  which 
registration  Is  sought:  Except  that  mileage 
proportions  for  a  fleet  not  operated  during 
such  period  In  the  State  where  application 
for  registration  Is  made  will  be  determined 
by  the  administrator  upon  the  sworn  appli- 
cation of  the  applicant  showing  the  opera- 
tions during  such  period  In  other  States  and 
the  estimated  operations  during  the  regis- 
tration year  for  which  registration  is  sought, 
in  the  State  in  which  application  Is  being 
made;  or  if  no  operations  were  conducted 
during  such  period  a  full  statement  of  the 
proposed  method  of  operation. 

If  any  buses  operate  In  two  or  more  States 
which  permit  the  proration  of  registration  on 
the  basis  of  a  fleet  of  buses  consisting  of  a 
lesser  number  of  vehicles  than  provided  in 
article  11(g),  such  fleet  may  be  prorated  as 
to  registration  in  such  States,  in  which  event 
the  buses  In  such  fleet  shall  not  be  required 
to  register  In  any  other  contracting  States  If 
each  such  vehicle  Is  registered  In  some  con- 
tracting State  (except  to  the  extent  It  Is  ex- 
empt from  registration  as  provided  in  article 
in(b)). 

If  the  administrator  of  any  State  deter- 
mines, based  on  his  method  of  the  operation 
thereof,  that  the  Inclusion  of  a  bus  or  buses 
as  a  part  of  a  fleet  would,  adversely  affect 
the  proper  fleet  fee  which  should  be  paid  to 
his  State,  having  due  regard  for  fairness  and 
equity,  he  may  refuse  to  permit  any  or  all 
of  such  buses  to  be  Included  In  his  State 
as  a  part  of  such  fleet. 

(b)  Total  fleet  miles:  Total  fleet  miles, 
with  respect  to  each  contracting  State,  shall 
mean  the  total  miles  operated  by  the  fleet 
(1)  in  such  State,  (2)  in  all  other  contract- 
ing States,  (3)  In  other  States  having  pro- 
portional registration  provisions,  (4)  In 
States  with  which  such  contracting  State 
has  reciprocity,  and  (5)  In  such  other  States 
as  the  administrator  determines  should  be 
Included  under  the  circumstances  In  order 
to  protect  or  promote  the  Interest  of  his 
State;  except  that  ip  States  having  laws  re- 
quiring proration  on  the  basis  of  a  different 
determination  of  total  fleet  miles,  total  fleet 
miles  shall  be  determined  on  such  basis. 

(c)  Leased  vehicles:  If  a  bus  Is  operated 
by  a  person  other  than  the  owner  as  a  part 
of  a  fleet  which  Is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  then  the  operator  of  such 
fleet  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner  of 
said  bus  for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

(d)  Extent  of  privileges:  Upon  the  regis- 
tration of  a  fleet  In  a  contracting  State  pur- 
suant to  this  article,  each  bus  In  the  fleet 
may  be  operated  in  both  interstate  and  In- 
trastate operations  in  such  State  (except  as 
provided  in  article  ni(e)). 

(e)  Application  for  proration:  The  appli- 
cation for  proration  of  registration  shall  be 
made  In  each  contracting  State  upon  sub- 
stantially the  application  forms  and  supple- 
ments authorized  by  Joint  action  of  the 
administrators  of  the  contracting  States. 

(f)  Issuance  of  Identification:  Upon  regis- 
tration of  a  fleet,  the  State  which  Is  the  base 
State  of  a  particular  bus  of  the  fleet,  shall 
issue  the  required  license  plates  and  regis- 
tration card  for  such  bus  and  each  contract- 
ing State  m  which  the  fleet  of  which  such 
bus  Is  a  part,  operates  shall  issue  a  special 
Identification  Identifying  such  bus  as  a  part 


of  a  fleet  which  has  fully  compiled  with  the 
registration  requirements  of  such  State. 
The  required  license  plates,  registration 
cards,  and  identification  shall  be  appropri- 
ately displayed  in  the  manner  required  by 
or  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  each  respective 
State. 

(g)  Additions  to  fleet:  If  any  bus  Is  added 
to  a  prorated  fleet  after  the  filing  of  the 
original  application,  the  owner  shall  file  a 
supplemental  application.  The  owner  shall 
register  such  bus  in  each  contracting  State 
In  like  manner  as  provided  for  buses  listed 
in  an  original  application  and  the  registra- 
tion fee  payable  shall  be  determined  on  the 
mileage  proportion  used  to  determine  the 
registration  fees  payable  for  buses  registered 
under  the  original  application. 

(h)  Withdrawals  from  fleet:  If  any  btxs 
is  withdrawn  from  a  prorated  fleet  during 
the  period  for  which  it  is  registered  or  iden- 
tified, the  owner  shall  notify  the  admin- 
istrator of  each  State  in  which  it  is  registered 
or  identified  of  such  withdrawal  and  shall 
return  the  plates,  and  registration  card  or 
Identification  as  may  be  required  by  or  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  the  respective  States. 
(1)  Audits:  The  administrator  of  each  con- 
tracting State  shall,  within  the  statutory 
authority  of  such  administrator,  make  any 
information  obtained  upon  an  audit  of  rec- 
ords of  any  applicant  for  proration  of  reg- 
istration available  to  the  administrators  of 
the  other  contracting  States. 

(J)  Errors  in  registration:  If  It  is  de- 
termined by  the  administrator  of  a  contract- 
ing State,  as  a  result  of  such  audits  or  other- 
wise, that  an  Improper  fee  has  been  paid  his 
State,  or  errors  in  registration  found,  the 
administrator  may  require  the  fleet  owner  to 
make  the  necessary  corrections  in  the  regis- 
tration of  his  fleet  and  pajrment  of  fees. 


Article  V — Reciprocity 

(a)  Grant  of  reciprocity:  Each  of  the 
contracting  States  grants  reciprocity  as  pro- 
vided In  this  article. 

(b)  Applicability:  The  provisions  of  this 
agreement  with  respect  to  reciprocity  shall 
apply  only  to  a  bus  properly  registered  In  the 
base  State  of  the  bus,  which  State  must  be 
a  contracting  State. 

(c)  NonappllcabUIty  to  fleet  buses:  The 
reciprocity  granted  pvirsuant  to  this  article 
shall  not  apply  to  a  bus  which  is  entitled 
to  be  registered  or  Identified  as  part  of  a  pro- 
rated fleet. 

(d)  Extent  of  reciprocity:  The  reciprocity 
granted  pursuant  to  this  article  shall  per- 
mit the  Interstate  operation  of  a  bus  and  in- 
trastate operation  which  is  incidental  to  a 
trip  of  such  bus  involving  Interstate  opera- 
tion. 

(e)  Other  agreements:  Nothing  in  this 
agreement  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
of  the  contracting  States  from  entering  into 
separate  agreements  with  each  other  for  the 
granting  of  temporary  permits  for  the  Intra- 
state operation  of  vehicles  registered  In  the 
other  State;  nor  to  prevent  any  of  the  con- 
tracting States  from  entering  into  agree- 
ments to  grant  reciprocity  for  intrastate 
operation  within  any  zone  or  zones  agreed 
upon  by  the  States. 

Article  VI — Withdrawal  or  revocation 
Any  contracting  State  may  withdraw  from 
this  agreement  upon  thirty  days'  written  no- 
tice to  each  other  contracting  State,  which 
notice  shall  be  given  only  after  the  repeal 
of  this  agreement  by  the  legislature  of  such 
State,  If  adoption  was  by  legislative  act,  or 
after  renunciation  by  the  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative official  of  such  contracting  State 
If  the  laws  thereof  empower  him  so  to  re- 
nounce. 

Article    VII — Construction   and   severability 

This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 

so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof.    The 

provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
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and  if  any  phase,  clause,  sentence,  or  pro- 
vision of  this  compact  Is  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  State  or 
of  the  United  States  or  the  applicability 
hereof  to  any  government,  agency,  person, 
or  circiunstance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  compact  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  government, 
agency,  person,  or  circumstance  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be 
held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any 
State  participating  herein,  the  compact  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  re- 
maining party  States  and  in  full  force  and 
effect  as  to  the  State  affected  as  to  all  sever- 
able matters. 

Sec.  202.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  such  exemptions 
from  the  coverage  of  the  agreement  as  may 
be  appropriate  and  to  make  such  changes 
in  methods  for  the  reporting  of  any  infor- 
mation required  to  be  furnished  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
as,  in  his  Judgment,  shall  be  suitable:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  such  exemptions  or  changes 
shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  article  I  of  the  agreement  and  shall 
be  made  in  order  to  permit  the  continuance 
of  uniformity  of  practice  among  the  con- 
tracting States  with  respect  to  buses. 

Sec.  203.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  enter  into  the 
agreement  authorized  by  section  201  of  this 
title  without  further  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress,  and  issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  im- 
plementation of  such  agreement.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  Act,  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  by  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66 
Stat.  824 ) .  The  performance  of  any  func- 
tion vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners (other  than  the  entry  into  a  com- 
pact authorized  by  this  Act)  or  in  any  office 
or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  del- 
egated by  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  204.  All  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  agree- 
ment authorized  by  this  title,  be  Inapplicable 
to  the  taxation  and  registration  of  buses  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  such  time 
as  the  District  is  a  party  to  such  agreement. 

Sec.  205.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  any 
statute  withdrawing  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  participation  in  the  agreement,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  the  officer  to  give  notice 
of  withdrawal  therefrom. 

Sec.  206.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  title  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  76) , 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  section  10,  article  I.  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  a  compact  relating 
to  the  taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by 
Interstate  buses  and  to  an  agreement  re- 
lating to  bus  taxation,  proration,  and  rec- 
iprocity. This  bill  is  divided  into  two  titles. 
Title  I  would  grant  such  consent  for  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
to  enter  into  a  compact  on  the  apportion- 
ment of  taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed 
by  Interstate  buses.  Title  n  would  grant  a 
like  consent  to  the  several  States  and  the 


District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  a  bus 
taxation  and  reciprocity  agreement  on  pro- 
ration and  registration  and  other  fixed  fees, 
based  on  the  miles  traveled  by  buses  in  the 
respective  States.  The  compact  also  allows 
and  consents  to  the  participation  in  this 
compact  of  the  political  subdivisions  of  Can- 
ada and  Mexico. 


CARNETTA  GERMAINE  THOMAS 
HUNTE 

The  bill  (S.  190)  for  the  relief  of  Car- 
netta  Germaine  Thomas  Hunte  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Carnetta  Germaine  Thomas  Hunte  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  79), 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Carnetta  Germaine  Thomas  Hunte. 
The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriate  quota 
deduction  and  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  48-year-old 
native  of  Barbados,  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  citizen  of  Canada  who  entered 
the  United  States  on  September  2,  1960,  as 
a  visitor.  She  presently  resides  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  her  aged  uncle  who  has  no  other 
relatives  and  suffers  from  diabetes.  Infor- 
mation is  to  be  effect  that  the  beneficiary 
devotes  full  time  to  her  seriously  ill  uncle 
and  desires  to  continue  to  care  fon  him. 


SUNNYSIDE  SEED  FARMS 

The  bill  (S.  195)  for  the  relief  of  Sun- 
nyside  Seed  Farms  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  Sunnyslde  Seed 
Farms,  of  Middleton,  Wisconsin,  the  sum  of 
$10,200,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  its  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  storage  charges 
for  the  failure  to  use  certain  facilities  of 
such  firm  for  a  two-year  period  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1951,  through  November  1,  1953,  pur- 
suant to  the  storage  guarantee  agreement 
(alpm  (FX)  24721):  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 


The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  80), 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  to  the 
Sunnyside  Seed  Farms,  of  Middleton,  Wis 
the  sum  of  $10,200,  for  its  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  storage  charges  for  the 
failure  to  use  certain  facilities  in  the  period 
November  1,  1951,  through  November  1,  1953, 
pursuant  to  a  storage  guarantee  agreement. 

A  similar  bill  for  this  claimant,  S.  1832, 
was  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress  in  the 
amount  of  $17,318.15.  In  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  received  subse- 
quent to  the  adjournment  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  Department  advised  the  committee 
that  it  would  have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  if  it  were  amended  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  $10,200.  The  bill,  S.  195, 
as  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress,  provides 
for  payment  In  this  amount. 
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LESTER  W.  HEIN  AND  SADIE  HEIN 

The  bill  (S.  574)  for  the  relief  of  Les- 
ter W.  Hein  and  Sadie  Hein  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Les- 
ter W.  Hein  and  Sadie  Hein.  of  Independence, 
Missouri,  the  sum  of  $9,020.78.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  of  the  said  Lester  W.  Hein 
and  Sadie  Hein  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  damages  sustained  by  them 
when,  or  August  7, 1960,  while  returning  from 
annual  field  training,  a  five-ton  federally 
owned  wrecker  assigned  to  the  One  Hun- 
dred Tenth  Engineer  Battalion  of  the  Mis- 
souri Army  National  Guard,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  crashed  into  a  store  owned  by  the 
said  Lester  W.  Hein  and  Sadie  Hein:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding: 
And  provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  insurance 
company  as  a  subrogee  for  any  portion  of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  claimants  by 
this  Act.  Any  persion  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  siun  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  92), 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  Lester  W.  Hein  and 
Sadie  Hein.  of  Independence.  Mo.,  the  sum 
of  $9,020.78.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of 
the  said  Lester  W.  and  Sadie  Hein  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  dam- 
ages sustained  by  them  when,  on  August  7, 
1960,  while  returning  from  annual  field  train- 
ing, a  5-ton  federally  owned  wrecker  assigned 
to  the  110th  Engineer  Battalion  of  the  Mis- 
souri  Army   National   Guard,   Kansas   City, 


MO.,   crashed   into   a   store    owned    by   the 
claimants.         ^^^^^^^^^^ 

NORA  ISABELLA  SAMUELLI 

The  bill  (S.  G19)  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

Sec  2.  The  time  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli  has 
resided  and  been  physically  present  in  the 
United  States  since  July  31,  1963,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  94) , 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PURI^JSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  btll  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli.  The  bill 
provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
A  further  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion Immediately. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  50-year-old 
native  of  Rumania,  who  Is  now  a  stateless 
person.  She  was  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  at  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Bucharest  from  December  1945  to 
July  25,  1949,  when  she  was  arrested  by 
Rumanian  authorities  and  accused  of 
espionage  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
Thereafter,  she  was  imprisoned  until  her 
release  in  July  1961.  Her  sister,  who  worked 
for  the  British  Government,  was  Imprisoned 
during  the  same  period  on  similar  charges. 
Upon  their  release,  her  family  was  stripped 
of  all  its  possessions  and  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  France.  The  beneficiary  resided  in 
Prance  until  she  was  admitted  to  this 
country  as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor  on  July 
31,  1963.  She  now  resides  In  New  York  City 
with,  and  Is  supported  by,  a  cousin. 


status  as  the  minor  adopted  son  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  which  Is  the  status 
normally  enjoyed  by  the  alien  minor  chil- 
dren of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  24-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  China,  who  presently 
resides  In  Hong  Kong.  His  natural  mother 
and  father  are  deceased.  He  was  adopted 
under  Chinese  custom  when  released  to  his 
adoptive  parents  in  1943  by  his  natural 
mother.  His  adoptive  parents  and  their 
natural  daughter  reside  In  the  United  States 
and  the  adoptive  father  Is  a  U.S.  citizen.  The 
beneficiary  resided  with  hlB  adoptive  mother 
from  1943  until  she  entered  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  In  1954.  The  bene- 
ficiary Is  dependent  upon  his  adoptive  father 
for  support. 


ENRICO  AGOSTINI  AND  CELESTINO 
AGOSTINI 

The  bill  (S.  829)  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Agostini  and  Celestino  Agostini  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Enrico  Agostini  and  Celestino  Agostini 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  two  numbers  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  101) , 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 


CHUNG  K.  WON 


The  bill  (S.  642)  for  the  relief  of 
Chung  K.  Won  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Chung  K.  Won  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  natural-born  alien  child  of 
Mr.  Won  Wing,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  97). 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PURPOSE    OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Chung 
K.  Won  to  qualify  for  nonquota  immigrant 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Enrico  Agostini  and  Celestino  Agos- 
tini. The  bill  provides  for  appropriate  quota 
deductions  and  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fees. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  a  28-year- 
old  father  and  his  5-year-old  son,  both  na- 
tives and  citizens  of  Italy,  who  entered  the 
United  States  on  November  28,  1961,  as  visi- 
tors.   The  adult  beneficiary's  first  wife  died 
In  Italy  In  1961  and  he  married  a  lawful  per- 
manent  resident   of   the   United   States   in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  March  10.  1962.     The 
minor  beneficiary  was  adopted  by  his  step- 
mother on  August  23,  1962.    A  third  prefer- 
ence visa   petition   on   behalf   of  the   adult 
beneficiary  was  filed  on  March  20,  1962.  and 
approved  on  July  9,  1962.    Adjustment  under 
section  845  was  denied  In  November  1962  be- 
cause   third    preference    under    the    Italian 
quota  was  not  then  available.    It  Is  alleged' 
that  the  third  preference  was  current  when' 
application  for  adjustment  was  filed  in  July 
of    1962.      The    minor   beneficiary    Is   being 
treated  by  a  specialist  for  a  deformity,  club 
foot.  

JOSE  L.  RODRIGUEZ 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  440)  for  the  relief  of  Jose  L. 
Rodriguez,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Jose  L.  Rodri- 
guez shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  re- 


tained his  priority  on  the  quota  waiting  list 
as  of  March  24,  1952,  the  date  on  which  he 
first  registered  as  an  intending  Immigrant. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
107) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
preserve  a  prior  registration  date  on  the 
quota  waiting  list  in  behalf  of  Jose  L.  Rodri- 
guez, which  was  canceled  by  the  Department 
of  State.  The  bill,  as  Introduced,  would 
have  granted  the  beneficiary  permanent  resi- 
dence In  the  United  States  and  provided  for 
the  deduction  of  a  quota  number.  By  pre- 
serving the  beneficiary's  prior  registration 
date,  he  will  be  In  a  position  to  qualify  for 
nonquota  status  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  Public  Law  87-885. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  42-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Spain,  who  entered  the 
United  States  as  a  visitor  on  August  15.  1958. 
Since   1959.   the    beneficiary   has   been   em- 
ployed as  a  sheepherder,  and  he  plans  to 
continue  In  this  employment  If  granted  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  SUtes.    The 
beneficiary's  wife  and  three  minor  children 
reside  In  Spain.    His  widowed  mother  Is  a 
naturalized  U.S.  citizen  residing  In  Detroit. 
Mich     The  beneficiary's  brother  and  sister 
are  natives  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  beneficiary  registered  on  the  quota  wait- 
ing  list,    together   with   his   wife   and   two 
children,  at  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  as  of  March 
24    1952      This  registration  was  canceled  on 
December    1.    1958,   because   the   aliens  had 
moved    and    left    no    forwarding    address. 
The  beneficiary  had.  In  the  meantime,  rereg- 
istered  on   the   quota   waiting   list   at   the 
American  consulate  in  Madrid,  Spain,  as  of 
June  7.  1954.     A  fourth  preference  visa  pet  - 
tlon  was  approved  In  behalf  of  the  benefici- 
ary on  March  22.  1960.    The  beneficiary  as- 
sists m  the  care  of  his  citizen  mother,  who  Is 
In  poor  health. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  47)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  2  through  May  8.  1965,  as 
"Professional  Photography  Week"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  a  tribute  to 
the  professional  photographer  and  his  many 
works  and  In  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  professional  photography  in  our  life  today 
and  in  America's  future,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  May  2  through 
May  8  1965.  as  Professional  Photography 
Week,  and  calling  upon  the  P«ople  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  113) . 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution, was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
beginning  May  2  through  May  8.  1965.  as 
"Professional   Photography   Week." 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 


The  bill  (S.  976)  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the 
priority  and  nondischargability  of  taxes 
in  bankruptcy  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


NORA  ISABELLA  SAMUELLI 

The  bill  (S.  618)  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli.  the  sum  of  $55,000  as  a 
gratuity  for  the  sacrifices  sustained  by  her  as 
a  result  of  having  been  Imprisoned  for  twelve 
years  by  the  Communist  Government  of 
Rumania  on  charges  that  the  said  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli  acted  as  a  spy  for  the 
United  States  while  employed  in  the  United 
States  Legation  in  Bucharest,  Rumania: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

Sec.  2.  The  period  from  July  24.  1949,  to 
June  14,  1961,  inclusive,  during  which  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Communist  Government  of  Riunanla  on 
charges  that  she  acted  as  a  spy  for  the 
United  States  while  employed  In  the  United 
States  Legation  in  Bucharest,  Rumania,  shall 
be  determined  to  be  creditable  service  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
(5U.S.C.  2251,etseq.). 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  115) , 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

FUBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli 
the  sum  of  $55,000  as  a  gratuity  for  the 
sacrifices  sustained  by  her  as  a  result  of 
having  been  imprisoned  for  12  years  by  the 
Communist  government  of  Rximania  on 
charges  that  the  said  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli 
acted  as  a  spy  for  the  United  States  while 
employed  in  the  U.S.  Legation  in  Bucharest, 
Rumania.  The  bill  also  contains  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  payment  of  attorney's  fees 
and  grants  to  the  claimant  creditable  serv- 
ice for  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  those  years  which  she  spent  in  In- 
carceration. 

S.  2414,  of  the  88th  Congress,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  is  identical  to  the  present 
bill,  S.  618.  and  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  September  16,  1964,  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  24. 1964. 

The  facts  are  set  forth  In  Senate  report 
No.  1588  on  S.  2414  of  the  88th  Congress,  and 
are  as  follows: 

"The  beneficiary,  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli, 
was  born  In  Rumania  on  July  9,  1914,  and 
Is  a  stateless  person.  She  graduated  from 
high  school  and  attended  law  school  for  3 


years  In  her  native  country.  Miss  Samuelli, 
who  has  never  married,  resides  In  Paris, 
France.  She  Is  presently  in  New  York  City 
pending  action  on  her  claim  and  is  not 
employed.  She  has  no  income  or  appreciable 
assets.  A  well-to-do  widowed  cousin,  also 
living  in  New  York  City,  underwrites  the 
beneficiary's  complete  living  expenses  and 
provides  financial  contributions  for  her  per- 
sonal needs.  Miss  Samuelli's  widowed 
mother  and  brother  are  political  refugees 
residing  in  France.  Her  only  sister,  who  Is 
single,  is  a  British  subject,  presently  in  the 
United  States  as  a  temporary  visitor. 

"Miss  Samuelli  stated  that  In  December 
1945  she  became  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  at  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Bucharest.  Rumania.  She  continued 
in  this  employment  until  on  or  about  July  25, 
1949,  when  without  warning  she  was  seized 
by  Rimfianian  authorities  and  accused  of  high 
treason  and  espionage  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  Thereafter,  she  was  incarcerated  In 
two  penal  institutions  until  her  release  in 
JiUy  1961.  Her  sister,  Annie  Samuelli,  who 
was  employed  in  the  same  city  by  the  British 
Government,  weis  also  arrested  on  a  similar 
charge  and  detained  diaring  the  same  period. 
Upon  her  release,  she  was  granted  British 
citizenship  in  recognition  of  her  service.  In 
September  1961  the  entire  family  was 
stripped  of  its  possessions  and,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  ransom  by  a  distant  relative  in 
the  West,  was  aUowed  to  proceed  to  France 
where  they  were  granted  permanent  resi- 
dence. Miss  Samuelli  resided  there  until  her 
departure  for  this  country.  She  Is  the 
holder  of  a  French  travel  dociiment  for 
refugees  resident  in  France  valid  until  May 
14,  1965." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  1965,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  favorably  reported  S.  618  and 
S.  619,  biUs  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli.  On  these  two  bills,  S.  618 
introduced  by  Senator  Dodd,  and  S.  619 
which  I  introduced,  we  were  joined  as 
sponsors  by  Senators  JAvrrs,  Pell, 
Hartke,  and  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 
These  bills  are  similar  to  two  private  bills 
that  I  introduced  in  1963,  and  that  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress.  Both  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, and  in  this  Congress,  Senator  Dodd, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
formulated  action  on  these  bills,  gave 
unceasingly  of  his  time  and  efforts  to 
bring  out  the  facts  and  to  develop  bills 
to  grant  the  needed  relief  for  Miss  Sam- 
uelli. I  very  much  appreciate  the  atten- 
tion and  support  given  by  the  committee 
and  the  chairman  [Mr.  Eastland]  to 
these  bills,  and  I  know  that  all  of  the 
Senators  who  have  sponsored  this  legis- 
lation are  pleased  at  the  immediate 
Senate  action  on  these  bills.  I  hope  this 
action  will  hasten  the  granting  of  the 
deserved  relief  which  would  be  provided 
by  these  bills. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  I  wish 
to  note  that  the  bills  for  the  relief  of 
Nora  Isabella  Samuelli,  which  have  been 
passed,  involve  a  woman  who  suffered 
terribly  at  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
because  she  was  an  employee  of  the 
American  Embassy.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  do  justice  in  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  I  were  both  interested,  as  were  also 
other  Senators.  I  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  majority  leader  and  to  the  com- 
mittee which  has  reported  out  the  bills 
and  brought  about  their  enactment 
today. 


BENJAMIN  A.  RAMELB 
This  bill  (S.  149)  for  the  relief  of 
Benjamin  A.  Ramelb  was  considered 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read-' 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  dl' 
rected  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas. 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  legal 
guardian  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb,  of  Waialua 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  the  siun  of  $68,240  in  full  set-' 
tlement  of  all  the  claims  against  the  United 
States  of  the  said  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb  aris- 
ing out  of  injuries  he  received  when  struck  by 
a  United  States  Army  truck  at  Waialua  on 
July  2,  1944.  The  said  injuries  caused  dam- 
age  to  the  brain  resulting  in  total  and  perma- 
nent disability:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  $1,500  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  116), 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  to  the 
legal  guardian  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb,  of 
Waialua,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  the  sum  of  $68,240 
In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  of  the  said  Benjamin  A.  Ra- 
melb arising  out  of  injuries  he  received  when 
struck  by  a  UJS.  Army  truck  at  Waialua  on 
July  2,  1944. 

A  similar  bill  for  this  claimant  In  the  88th 
Congress.  S.  353.  was  introduced  In  the 
amount  of  $75,000.  In  Its  report  on  the  bill 
the  Deimrtment  of  the  Army  advised  the 
committee  that  It  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  bill  if  It  were  amended  to  pay  the  amount 
of  $68,240.  The  bill  so  amended  was  ap- 
proved by  this  committee,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  17,  1964,  and  was  referred 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives favorably  reported  the  bill  on 
August  4,  1964.  but  no  action  was  taken  on 
it  before  the  adjournment  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 


BENNETT  PLACE  COMMEMORATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  48)  to  provide 
for  Bennett  Place  commemoration,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  line  9,  after  the  word  "on",  to 
strike  out  "April  24"  and  insert  "April 
25";  so  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
on  or  before  April  1,  1965,  reminding  the 
American  people  of  the  spirit  of  national 
unity  that  is  symbolized  by  the  Bennett 
Place,  near  the  city  of  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  urging  those  who  can  do  so  to 
attend  the  commemorative  ceremonies  to  be 
held  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina  at  the 
Bennett  Place  on  April  25, 1965. 

Sec.  2.  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
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Ing  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
are  hereby  requested  to  cooperate  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
^th  other  public  officers,  and  with  govern- 
mental agencies  of  said  State,  and  with  the 
city  of  Durham,  and  the  Bennett  Place  Me- 
morial Commission  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  the  aforementioned  commemorative 
ceremonies.  I 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read:  ji 

Whereas  a  profound  spirit  of  unity  among 
Americans  underlies  this  Nation's  greatness; 
and 

Whereas  a  striking  and  memorable  ex- 
ample of  that  spirit  of  unity  pervaded  the 
negotiations  between  General  William  T. 
Sherman  and  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
when  those  opposing  commanders  In  their 
search  for  peace  met  at  the  Bennett  House, 
near  the  city  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  In 
April  of  1865;   and 

Whereas  through  the  diligent  and  \inself- 
Ish  labors  of  the  Bennett  Place  Memorial 
Commission  over  long  years,  the  Bennett 
House,  together  with  its  grounds  and  appvu-- 
tenant  buildings,  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served and  now  comprises  an  official  State 
historic  site,  administered  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  so  that  the  Bennett  Place 
today  stands  as  a  permanent  sjrmbol  of  the 
Nation's  unity;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  im- 
bued with  the  same  sense  of  unity  and 
concord  that  characterized  the  Johnston- 
Sherman  Bennett  Place  conferences  a  cen- 
tiiry  ago,  and  wishing  to  commemorate  the 
centennial  of  those  conferences,  will  hold 
appropriate  ceremonies  at  the  Bennett  Place, 
near  the  city  of  Durham,  on  April  25,  1965; 
and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  the  city  of  Diu'ham,  and 
Bennett  Place  Memorial  Commission  have 
Invited  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
attend  those  ceremonies:  Therefore  be  it 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  122) , 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PtTRPOSB 

.  The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
amended,  is  to  authorlae  and  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  on  or  before  April  1,  1965, 
reminding  the  American  people  of  the  spirit 
of  national  unity  that  is  s3mtibolized  by  the 
Bennett  Place,  near  the  city  of  Durham.  N.C.. 
and  tu-glng  those  who  can  do  so  to  attend  the 
commemoration  ceremonies  to  be  held  by 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  at  the  Bermett 
Place  on  April  25,  1965. 

Bennett  Place  w£is  originally  a  small  farm- 
house, the  residence  of  James  Bennett,  lo- 
cated on  the  Hillsboro  Road  west  of  Durham. 
N.C.  It  was  at  this  small  farmhouse,  now 
called  the  Bennett  Place,  where  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston's  Confederate  Army  surrendered 
to  General  William  T.  Sherman  on  April  26, 
1865,  and  which  was  the  second  and  last 
major  stage  in  the  peacemaking  process 
which  ended  the  Civil  War. 

General  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox  17 
days  earlier  was  the  first.  The  capitulation 
of  Gen.  Richard  A.  Taylor's  small  force  in 
Alabama  a  week  later  and  of  Kirby  Smith's 
Trans-Mississippi  Army  at  New  Orleans  ex- 
actly a  month  later  concluded  the  process. 

Johnston  surrendered  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  the  Confederate  troops  still  In  the 
field  at  war's  end,  more  than  Lee  and  the 
others  combined.     He  B\irrendered   all   the 


Confederate  forces  In  the  Carollnas,  Georgia, 
and  Florida  and  took  those  States  out  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for 
today. 

MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  114,  Senate 
bill  974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGiSLA-nvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  974) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  no  action 
will  be  taken  on  the  bill  this  afternoon, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow, 
the  bill  will  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 


MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
TO   SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
on  another  subject.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  uniform  Federal  partici- 
pation and  eligibility  standards  for  bene- 
fits payable  as  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  under  the  so-called  Kerr-Mills  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the  bill 
be  permitted  to  remain  at  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  on  March  22,  for 
the  addition  of  such  cosponsors  as  may 
desire  to  join.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1505)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  uni- 
form Federal  participation  and  eligibility 
standards  for  benefits  payable  as  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
I  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  by  striking  from  section  3(a)(1)(C) 
the  words  "the  Federal  medical  percentage 
(as  defined  in  section  6(c) )"  and  by  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "75  per  centum". 


(2)  by  striking  from  section  3(a)(3)  the 
words  "the  Federal  medical  percentage  (as 
defined  In  section  6(c)"  and  by  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "75  per  centum", 

(3)  by  striking  therefrom  all  of  section 
6(c). 

(4)  by  amending  section  2(a)  (11)  (D)  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"(D)  Include  reasonable  standards  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  title  for 
determining  eligibility  for  and  the  extent  of 
such  assistance,  provided  that  assistance 
shall  Include  and  be  limited  to: 

"(a)   Any  unmarried  applicant  whose  In- 
come, after  deduction  of  medical  expenses 
incurred  by  the  applicant,  does  not  exceed 
$1,800   annually,   or    any   married   applicant 
and  spouse  living  together  whose  combined 
Income,  after  deduction  of  medical  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  applicant  and  his  spouse, 
does  not  exceed  $2,500:  Provided,  That  said 
$1,800  and  $2,500  standards  shall  be  reduced 
In  the  case  of  those  States,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam  whose  annual  per 
capita  Income  Is  less  than  the  annual  per 
capita  Income  of  all  of  the  States,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and  shall 
be  Increased  in  the  case  of  those  States,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam  whose 
annual  per  capita  Income  is  greater  than  the 
annual  per  capita  income  of  all  of  the  States, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 
The  reduction  or  Increase  shall  be  computed 
by  applying  to  said  dollar  standards  the  per- 
centage which  the  annual  per  capita  Income 
of  a  State,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  or 
Guam  bears  to  the  annual  per  capita  In- 
come of  all  of  the  States,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam.    The  percentages  for 
reduction  or  Increase  shall  be  furnished  each 
State,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Guam  by  the   Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  by  JiUy  1  of  each  year  for 
application  on  January   1  of  the  following 
year,  and  shall  be  based  on  per  capita  In- 
comes computed  for  the  most  recent  calendar 
year  or  fiscal  year  for  which  such  computa- 
tions can  be  made  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
"(b)   'Income'    for    the    purposes    of    the 
preceding    subsection   shall    mean   the    ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  computed  for  Federal 
income   tax  piirposes   plus   the   amount  of 
capital    gain.    Interest,    annuities,    or    other 
retirement  payments  or  portions  thereof  not 
included  in  adjusted  gross  income.    In  ad- 
ministering this  Act,  the  probable  Income  for 
the  year  dviring  which  assistance  Is  applied 
for  shall  be  taken  Into  account  so  that  as- 
sistance for  which  the  applicant  would  prob- 
ably be  qualified  when  the  income  for  said 
year  Is  finally  determined  can  be  f\irnlshed 
without  delay. 

"(c)  Any  uiunarrled  applicant  whose  re- 
sources do  not  exceed  $2,000  ($12,000  if  he 
does  not  own  real  property  occupied  by  him 
as  a  residence),  or  any  married  applicant 
and  spouse  living  together  whose  resoxirces 
do  not  exceed  $3,000  ($13,000  if  they  do  not 
own  real  property  occupied  by  them  as  a  resi- 
dence) :  Provided.  That  the  value  of 
resources  shall  be  the  current  market  value 
minus  any  encumbrances  against  such  re- 
source or  resources:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  following  resources  shaU  not  be 
taken  Into  account:  real  property  occupied 
as  a  residence  by  the  applicant;  household 
goods  and  furnishings;  one  automobUe, 
personal  effects,  and  tools  necessary  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  trade,  occupation,  or  profession; 
and  the  cash  surrender  value  of  life  in- 
surance policies  on  the  life  of  the  applicant 
or  his  sp>ouse." 

(5)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  this 
amendment  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1965, 
and  paragraph  (4)  shall  take  effect  July  1. 
1966. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  great  majority  of 
States  now  have  a  medical  assistance  for 
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the  aged  program  enacted  by  their  re- 
spective State  legislatures  pursuant  to 
authority  conferred  in  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act.  Many  of  these  programs  are  only 
getting  underway.  In  some  States,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Iowa,  the  pro- 
gram is  operating  fully  and  very  ef- 
fectively. The  fact  that  these  programs 
are  being  administered  locally  by  local 
people  who  are  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion and  the  needs  of  the  people  being 
served  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  fea- 
tures. Older  people  certainly  should 
have  the  service  of  people  in  their  com- 
munity whenever  possible. 

There  are  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress a  good  many  bills  on  the  subject 
of  improved  medical  care  for  older  citi- 
zens. Enactment  of  most  of  them  would 
add  greatly  to  the  complexity  of  an  al- 
ready complex  system  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
millions  of  people.  Some  of  these  pro- 
posed programs  would  tend  away  from 
rather  than  toward  the  local  admin- 
istration concept. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  Congress 
ought  to  do  is  improve  upon  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program — to  take  advantage  of  the 
administrative  machinery'  which  has  al- 
ready been  set  up  on  the  State  and  local 
level  while  at  the  same  time  removing 
some  of  the  defects  which  have  made 
their  appearance  during  the  relatively 
short  time  the  Kerr-Mills  program  has 
been  operating.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
do  so. 

The  State  legislatvu-es  are  already 
hard  pressed  to  meet  the  revenue  needs 
needed  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  major 
sources  of  raising  revenue  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Government 
down  through  the  years.  There  is  much 
merit  to  the  idea  of  transferring  back  to 
the  States  a  percentage  of  the  Federal 
revenue  collections.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, it  is  likely  that  adequate  coverage 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  program  will  not 
be  achieved  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
assistance.  Under  present  law  this  per- 
centage varies  from  50  to  80  percent, 
with  most  States  falling  in  the  50-  and 
60-percent  area.  My  bill  would  provide 
for  a  uniform  Federal  contribution  of  75 
percent  of  the  cost. 

There  are  no  uniform  eligibility  re- 
quirements under  the  present  law,  and 
the  variations  of  standards  of  financial 
need  enacted  by  the  various  States  are 
so  great  as  to  cause  inequity  among  our 
elder  citizens.  Accordingly,  my  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  imiform  standard  to  be  used 
by  all  of  the  States — both  as  to  property 
and  as  to  income.  The  property  qual- 
ification makes  it  clear  that  certain  prop- 
erty cannot  be  counted,  such  as  a  per- 
son's home,  auto,  cash  surrender  of  life 
insurance,  home  furnishings,  and  toqls 
of  a  trade,  business  or  profession.  Addi- 
tionally, if  a  person  does  not  own  and 
live  in  a  home,  there  is  an  additional 
$10,000  of  property  which  will  be  ex- 
cluded. I  believe  this  additional  exclu- 
sion in  lieu  of  a  private  home  is  needed 
to  do  equity  among  the  recipients  of  this 
assistance.  This  provision  will  remove 
the  criticism  which  is  frequently  leveled 
at  the  present  law  that  some  States  can 


place  a  lien  on  a  recipient's  home  and 
foreclose  upon  it  when  he  dies. 

The  income  standard  is  a  uniform  $1,- 
800  for  single  persons  and  $2,500  for  a 
married  couple.  But  in  order  to  recog- 
nize the  differences  in  cost  of  living  and 
standards  of  living  among  the  various 
States,  this  uniform  standard  would  be 
raised — thus  permitting  more  people  to 
qualify  who  are  in  need — where  the 
State's  per  capita  income  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  national  average:  and  it 
would  be  lowered  in  the  case  of  those 
States  where  the  per  capital  income  is 
lower  than  the  national  average.  The 
percentage  by  which  there  is  a  variance 
with  the  national  average  would  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  lowering  or  raising  the 
$1,800  and  S2,500  standard.  I  might 
point  out  that  this  is  the  approach  now 
used  under  the  Kerr-Mills  law  in  de- 
termining the  percentage  of  the  Federal 
contribution,  so  the  machinery  for  mak- 
ing the  computations  is  already  present. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  Senators  who 
supported  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  when  it 
passed  Congress  did  not  intend  any  in- 
equities to  arise.  But  in  any  massive  so- 
cial program  affecting  millions  of  our 
citizens,  it  is  inevitable  that  inequities 
will  arise.  We  are  still  trying  to  remove 
inequities  from  the  social  security  sys- 
tem which  went  into  effect  25  years  ago. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  inequities 
appear,  we  should  try  to  legislate  them 
away  instead  of  doing  away  with  the  pro- 
gram or  superimposing  some  other  vast 
program  on  top  of  one  that  is  already 
on  the  books. 

Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  Kerr-Mills  program  is  financed  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  into 
which  tax  money  is  largely  paid  accord- 
ing to  relative  ability  to  pay.  This  is  the 
fairest  system  of  raising  revenue  we 
have — and  it  is  much  fairer  than  by  im- 
posing a  uniform  payroll  tax  on  a  limited 
amount  of  income,  which  is  regressive 
and  bears  most  heavily  on  large  family, 
low  income  groups  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  sales  tax. 

My  bill,  if  enacted,  will  continue  the 
long-established  policy  of  Congress  that 
services  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  our  people  should  be  on 
a  basis  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple who  receive  them.  By  continuing  to 
follow  this  policy,  adequate  lind  decent 
services  will  be  furnished  those  who  need 
them.  Social  justice  demands  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less. 


JOB  CORPS  MORE  ADVANTAGEOUS 
THAN  THREE  LOWEST  GRADES  IN 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  highly 
illuminating  article  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 27  issue  of  the  Air  Force  Times. 

In  clear  detail,  it  underscores  that  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  be  a  member  of 
the  new  Job  Corps  than  to  serve  as  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  three  lowest  grades 
in  the  armed  services. 

The  Air  Force  Times  points  out  that 
a  member  of  the  Job  Corps  is  paid  $80 
a  month  as  a  trainee  and,  after  10 
months,  can  make  as  much  as  $100  a 
month. 


Additionally,  a  Job  Corps  man  gets  a 
$75  a  year  clothing  allowance  plus  a 
terminal  payment  of  $50  for  each  month 
he  has  served  after  completion  of  Corps 
duty.  If  he  elects,  a  corpsman  may 
send  home  each  month  $25  of  the  $50 
monthly  terminal  payment  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  match  it  with  another  $25 
a  month.  Atop  this,  this  money  he  sends 
home  does  not  have  to  go  to  a  dependent, 
as  military  allotments  must. 

In  actuality,  a  corpsman  can  be  earn- 
ing as  much  as  $125  a  month,  excluding 
clothing  allowance. 

Let  is  now  look  at  the  person  who  en- 
lists or  is  drafted  into  the  service.  I 
quote  from  the  article : 

The  man  entering  military  service  gets  $78 
a  month.  He  can  get  an  allotment  only  if 
be  has  dependents  for  whom  he  supplies  at 
least  half  of  their  support.  After  4  months 
of  service,  his  base  pay  goes  up  to  $83.20  a 
month.  During  his  first  2  years  of  service, 
even  If  he  rises  to  the  rank  of  E-3,  he  will 
get  only  $99.37  a  month. 

The  article  pointedly  examines  the  re- 
cruiting material  provided  Job  Corps 
men  which  tells  them: 

The  purpose  Is  to  help  you  get  and  keep  a 
good  job,  maybe  return  to  school,  or  Join 
the  Army  or  Navy. 

And  as  the  article  concluded,  "if  they 
do  join  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force; 
they  will  have  to  take  a  pay  cut." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sorry  state  of 
affairs  when  the  men  electing  to  serve 
their  Nation  in  the  Armed  Forces  are 
paid  less  than  those  who  will  serve  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Trainees  in  Poverty  Corps 
Higher  Paid  Than  Recruits,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  Also  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; is  a  timely  article  appearing  in  the 
current  issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  entitled 
"Paupers  in  Uniform":  and  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  February  17  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  entitled  "More  Ex- 
pensive Than  Radcliffe,"  which  I  ask  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Air  Force  Times,  Jan.  27.   1965] 

Trainees  in  Poverty  Corps  Higher  Paid  Than 
Recruits 

Washington. — The  40,000  unemployed,  un- 
skilled youths  who  will  be  enrolled  for  train- 
ing In  the  first  year  of  the  war  on  poverty 
Job  Corps  program  will  be  bett€r  paid  than 
recruits  In  the  armed  services. 

This  was  revealed  as  Job  Corps  headquar- 
ters announced  that  the  first  30  corpsmen 
were  beginning  their  training  at  an  old  de- 
pression days  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  site 
In  Maryland. 

The  Job  Corpsman  Is  paid  $80  a  month. 
The  military  recruit  gets  only  $78  a  month. 

Here  Is  the  situation  for  the  corpsmen: 
They  will  get  $30  monthly  for  spending 
money.  When  they  complete  their  service 
they  will  get  a  terminal  payment  of  $50 
for  each  month  they  spend  In  the  Corps. 

After  7  months'  training,  a  corpsman  may 
qualify  for  the  rank  of  assistant  leader.  If 
he  does,  he  will  get  a  $10  monthly  raise.  If, 
after  10  months,  he  makes  the  rank  of  leader 
he  win  get  another  $10  raise.  So  he  can, 
in  10  months,  be  making  $100  a  month.  In 
addition  to  this  he  gets  a  $75-a-year  clothing 
allowance. 

If  he  wishes,  he  may  send  home  each  month 
$25  of  his  $50  monthly  terminal  payment.    If 
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he  does  the  Government  vt\U  match  It  With 
another  $25  a  month.  The  money  does  not 
have  to  be  allotted  to  a  dependent,  as  military 
allotments  must  be. 

So  the  corpsman  who  maikes  leader  can  be 
earning  (not  counting  the  clothing  allow- 
ance) $125  month  In  monthly  pay,  terminal 
oayments,   and   In   allotments. 

The  man  entering  military  service  gets 
$78  a  month.  He  can  get  an  allotment  only 
If  he  has  dependents  for  whom  he  supplies  at 
least  half  of  their  support.  After  4  months 
of  service  his  base  pay  goes  up  to  $83.20  a 
month.  During  his  first  2  years  of  service, 
even  if  he  rises  to  the  rank  of  E-3,  he  will  get 
only  $99.37  a  month. 

Rates  for  enlisted  men  with  less  than  2 
years'  service  has  not  been  changed  In  13 
years.  Both  the  enlisted  man  and  the  Job 
Corps  men  get  free  medical  and  dental  care, 
housing,  and  food. 

The  Job  Corps  man  gets  job-finding  help 
when  he  leaves  the  corps. 

The  Job  Corps  was  set  up  to  aid  young 
people  from  the  ages  of  16  through  21  who 
are  largely  unemployable  because  they  lack 
education  and  job  skills.  Most  have  not 
completed  high  school  and  their  reading  and 
arithmetic  skills  range  from  the  4th  to  the 
7th  grade  levels. 

About  40,000  young  men  and  women  will  be 
enrolled  the  first  year  and  100,000  In  the 
second  year  of  the  program.  They  will  go  to 
centers  In  rural  areas  where  they  are  given 
training  In  a  number  of  skills  and  do  useful 
conservation  work. 

Recruiting  folders  given  Job  Corps  men  tell 
them  that  "the  purpose  U  to  help  you  get 
and  keep  a  good  Job  •  •  •  maybe  return  to 
school  •  •  *  or  Join  the  Army  or  Navy." 

If  they  do  Join  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Force,  they'll  have  to  take  a  pay  cut. 

I  Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  March  19651 
Paupers  in  Uniform 
(By  Francis  and  Katharine  Drake) 
A  Job  for  Congress:  revise  the  military  pay 
scale  upward.     The  present  low- wage  policy 
damages  the  morale  and  effectiveness  of  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen;   It  also  causes 
constant  turnover  of  personnel,  thus  wast- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  President's  Initiation  of  a  crusade 
against  poverty  recently  brought  to  light  the 
plight  of  uncounted  numbers  of  citizens 
who,  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  national 
prosperity,  are  unable  to  keep  their  heads 
above  the  financial  disaster  level.  This 
spring  the  Nation  Is  In  for  another  shock, 
when  the  subject  of  military  pay  Increases 
comes  before  Congress.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  then  get  a  good  hard  look  at  a  situa- 
tion that  must  fill  all  but  the  thickest 
skinned  citizen  with  a  sense  of  shame:  the 
financial  plight  of  the  ntjen  who  protect  our 
country. 

The  fact  Is  that  thousands  of  American 
enlisted  men  on  active  duty,  skilled  volun- 
teers who  wear  their  country's  uniform  with 
pride,  are  actually  paupers  In  uniform.  It 
is  ironic  that  the  Government,  which  estab- 
lished poverty  levels,  Is  Itself  paying  many 
of  Its  uniformed  men  below  these  levels. 
Some  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  and  their 
families  are  even  being  forced  to  accept 
relief. 

The  Air  Force,  with  719.000  enlisted  men 
and  women,  has  Just  completed  a  survey  and 
found  (the  figures  can  be  tripled  to  get  very 
rough  totals  for  all  services) : 

(a)  5,000  Air  Force  men  have  received  re- 
lief benefits. 

(b)  55,000  more  are  technically  eligible  for 
relief  but  too  proud  to  accept  It. 

(c)  169,000  receive  basic  pay  below  the 
Government  poverty  levds. 

(d)  148,000  men  are  moonlighting  In  their, 
meager  spare  time. 

(e)  180,000  Air  Force  wives  work  to  sup- 
port the  family. 


It  Is  a  fact  that  a  Jet  pilot,  master  of  the 
skills  Involved  In  maneuvering  supersonic 
planes,  actually  draws  less  pay  than  a  Penta- 
gon messenger. 

LOST    INVESTMENT 

Former  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  described 
the  pay  situation  as  "a  disgraceful  reward  for 
those  who  have  sworn  to  defend  ovir  country." 
More  than  this,  the  low  pay  scale  represents 
a  great  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  When 
poverty  forces  the  majority  of  highly  skilled 
men  out  of  the  services  after  their  first  hitch, 
the  result  is  a  perpetual  turnover.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  committed  to  the  tremendous  cost 
of  training  new  men  who.  In  turn,  will  walk 
out.  The  total  Investment  cost  of  training 
just  one  Air  Force  radar  electronic  specialist 
Is  $23,000;  a  balllstlc-mlsslle  launch  officer, 
$49,140;  a  B-52  commander,  $1,400,000;  his 
crew,  another  $2  million.  When  these  men 
quit,  all  that  Investment  goes  down  the  drain. 

Between  60  and  70  percent  of  all  Air  Force 
skilled  enlisted  men  leave  at  the  end  of  their 
first  4 -year  enlistment.  Also,  an  average  of 
54  percent  of  the  officers  separate  at  the  ear- 
liest permitted  date.  In  the  past  5  years 
Army  resignations  have  Increased  by  more 
than  50  percent.  Air  Force  by  137  percent. 

IN    THE    RO) 


The  case  history  of  Joe  Doakes,  high  school 
graduate,  age  19,  comes  closer  to  the  rule  than 
to  the  exception.  Joe,  motivated  by  pa- 
triotism, challenge,  the  promise  of  a  fine 
technical  education,  begins  his  4-year  hitch 
as  airman  basic— pay,  $78  a  month,  living  In 
barracks  with  no  allowances.  Three  years 
later  he  Is  Airman  First  Class  Doakes,  now  a 
skilled  electronics  specialist,  earning  $194  a 
month  plus  allowances,  married,  father  of  one 
child,  expecting  another — and  In  debt  up  to 
his  ears.  How.  In  3  brief  years,  did  Joe  land 
himself  m  such  a  financial  fix?  The  answer 
of  course  Is:  by  marriage.  (Otir  armed  serv- 
ices today  total  2,700,000  men  In  uniform, 
wives  number  about  1,500,000.) 

Ineligible  because  of  lack  of  rank  for  base 
housing,  he  now  receives  $83  quarters  al- 
lowance from  the  Government.  Cheapest  off- 
base  lodgings  he  can  find  cost  $107  a  month, 
not  including  utlUtles,  which  average  $30 
a  month  more.  Furnishing  the  apartment 
sets  him  back  nearly  $1,000.  Commuting 
to  base  Involves  a  secondhand  car;  repair  and 
gas  bills  cost  him  $24  a  month.  During  the 
last  3  years  Joe  has  had  to  move  twice — and 
pay  the  family  transportation  costs  each  time. 
Government  food  allowance  Is  $31.50  a 
month,  or  roughly  10  cents  per  person  per 
meal  for  the  three  Doakeses.  Total  pay.  In- 
cluding all  allowances.  Is  $308  a  month. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  The  Doakes'  monthly 
budget  Invariably  balances  In  the  red. 
Whenever  he  can,  Joe  moonlights,  but  un- 
predictable duty  hours  make  spare-time 
work  Irregular.  The  services,  perpetually 
short  of  skilled  men,  are  forced  to  hire  civil- 
ian technical  representatives  from  private 
Industry.  Joe  works  alongside  one  of  these, 
performing  a  duplicate  Job.  The  technical 
representative  earns  $1,000  a  month  (plus 
generous  overtime).  Having  spent  $25,120 
on  Joe's  training,  the  Air  Force  now  presses 
him  to  reenllst,  offering  a  $779  re-up  bonus. 
The  technical  representative  tells  him  not 
to  be  fool. 

THOUSANDS  OF  JOES 

This  Is  the  sort  of  choice  faced  by  thou- 
sands of  young  service  couples  each  year.  On 
the  one  side,  pride,  patriotism,  the  hope  of 
promotion;  on  the  other,  more  money,  short- 
er hours,  higher  living,  the  freedom  to  change 
Jobs  If  opportunity  beckons. 

Joe's  decision?  "I'm  quitting."  he  says. 
"Not  because  I  want  to,  but  because  I  just 
can't  afford  to  stay  In." 

Multiply  Joe  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  In  each  service :  It  adds  up  to  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  wasted  in  unnecessary  turn- 
over— and  a  threat  to  our  protective  strength 


and  the  safety  of  our  country.  As  Capt. 
William  A.  Golden  states  in  the  Naval  In- 
stitute Proceedings:  "It  is  now  necessary  to 
recognize  objectively  that  officers  (and  en- 
listed men)  cannot  be  paid  like  busboys, 
worked  like  field  hands  and  released  like  old, 
slow  halfbacks — it  simply  Is  not  good  busi- 
ness." 

Today,  our  military  are  In  danger  of  becom- 
ing forgotten  men.  The  economy  is  leaving 
them  so  far  behind  that  It  Is  small  wonder 
they  are  becoming  disillusioned  and  embit- 
tered, unwilling  to  put  up  any  longer  with 
the  status  of  second-class  citizens,  lilany 
win  settle  for  less  pay  than  they  can  get  In 
Industry,  for  the  privilege  of  serving  their 
country — but  not  If  they  are  going  to  be 
penalized  for  marrying  young,  and  driven 
to  live  on  charity  handouts. 

How  can  we  make  a  mllltau-y  career  attrac- 
tive to  the  youth  of  America?  The  services. 
In  mutual  consultation,  have  defined  the 
mlnlmiun  Improvements  they  believe  neces- 
sary. 

Basic  pay :  The  study  proposes  an  Immedi- 
ate pay  Increase  of  16  percent  for  enlisted 
men  with  less  than  2  years'  service,  15  per- 
cent for  officers  vsrlth  less  than  2  year's  service, 
plus  Increases  for  other  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  plus  a  redefinition  of  subsistence  allow- 
ances  for   those   who   cannot  eat  on   base. 
(There  was  a  military  pay  raise  only  last 
year,  but  of  only  2V2   percent — of  virtually 
no  benefit  to  the  lower  ranks  who  needed 
It    most.)      The    proposed    Increases    would 
average  from  $12  to  $44  a  month  for  enlisted 
men,  from  $37  to  $111  for  officers.    By  con- 
trast,  raises    granted    last    year    to   civilian 
Federal  employees  were  five  times  as  high. 
Promotion:  This    is    a    major    grievance 
among  servicemen,  since,  at  present,  a  pro- 
motion with  accompanying  pay  Increase  Is 
by  no  means  automatically   granted   when 
a  man  becomes  eligible.    Restrictions  on  the 
services'  authority  to  promote  enlisted  men 
deny  deserved  promotions.    As  a  result,  some 
highly   qualified   lower   grade   enlisted   men 
are    doing    sergeants'    work    but    receiving 
neither  sergeants'  stripes  nor  sergeants'  pay. 
Quarters:  Housing  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged by  Congress  to  be  part  of  military  pay. 
Quarters,  moreover,  are  supposed  to  be  on- 
base,  so  that  personnel  are  readily  available 
In  case  of  emergency.    This  commitment  has 
never   been   properly    honored.     Below   the 
rank  of  sergeant,  virtually  no  serviceman  Is 
able  to  live  on  base  if  he  is  married.    In- 
stead, like  the  Doakes.  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of   young   service    families   dwell    In 
civilian  quarters,  some  adequate,  some  miser- 
ably substandard.    Rent  gouging  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  military  bases  Is  commonplace. 

The  services'  proposal  Is  to  adjust  basic 
quarters  allowances  to  a  more  realistic 
amount.  This  Is  a  stopgap.  What  Is  really 
needed  is  adequate  base  housing— which 
would  cost  the  Government  less  In  the 
long  run. 

A  cure  lies  In  renewing  the  Capehart  hous- 
ing bill,  which  expired  last  year.  That  bill 
permitted  the  military  to  have  houses  buUt 
on  base,  or  next  to  it.  by  civilian  contractors; 
to  borrow  the  cost  from  private  lenders  on 
FHA-secured  20-year  mortgages;  and  to  pay 
these  off  out  of  congressional  appropriations. 
The  mortgage  cost  on  a  $17,500  unit  Is  actu- 
ally less  than  the  average  amount  now  paid 
out  for  a  serviceman's  quarters  allowance — 
and  the  Government  ends  by  owning  the 
house  free  and  clear.  While  the  Government 
cannot  build  all  the  350,000  units  needed.  It 
can  and  should  build  more  than  the  3,000 
at  present  under  construction. 

But  even  with  adequate  housing,  military 
paychecks  can  never  compete  with  the  wages 
of  private  Industry.  A  petty  officer  In  charge 
of  the  reactor  aboard  the  cruiser  Long  Beach 
earns  $453  a  month.  His  clvUlan  counter- 
part aboard  the  Savannah  rates  $1,200. 

Privileges :  These  represent  the  compensat- 
ing factors  that  traditionally  bridge  the  gaps. 
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Among  them — counted  as  a  part  of  service 
pay  for  99  years — is  the  right  to  shop  in 
commissaries,  where  the  military  can  buy 
food  at  cost  plus  a  surcharge  of  3  percent. 
Well  stocked  at  one  time,  post  stores  nowa- 
days have  only  a  quarter  of  the  items  avail- 
able at  supermarkets,  operate  only  40  hours 
a  week,  carry  no  "specials,"  no  fancy  items, 
and  have  long  waiting  lines;  but  savings 
amount  roughly  to  $400  a  year  per  family  of 
four — a  sum  of  critical  Importance. 

A  questionnaire  recently  circulated  among 
176.000  men  in  uniform  reveals  that  50  per- 
cent more  enlisted  men  and  30  percent  more 
officers  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  service 
If  post  shopping  facilities  were  withdrawn 
and  the  $400  savings  denied.  Loss  to  the 
Government  on  conunlssary  transactions 
amounts  to  roughly  $40  a  year  per  family,  a 
sizable  sum  overall.  But  as  Representative 
Craig  Hosmer.  of  California,  points  out:  An 
increase  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  in  the 
reenlistment  rate  would  more  than  cancel 
out  this  Government  red  Ink. 

Also,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  ac- 
knowledged that  any  attempt  to  replace 
commissary  savings  with  a  pay  raise  would 
"greatly  exceed  the  Government  cost  In  op- 
erating base  stores."  Constant  attacks  on 
these  and  other  privileges — base  clubs, 
movies,  etc.,  run  by  the  men  themselves  at 
no  cost  to  the  Government — tend  to  make 
men  quit  in  disgust.  Anything  that  injures 
the  military  esprit  de  corps  costs  the  Nation 
dearly. 

needed:  good  men 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara's 
determination  to  run  his  Department  as  ef- 
ficiently as  a  business  has  been  much  in  the 
headlines.  He  has  shown  courage  and  in- 
genuity in  saving  nearly  $3  billion  from 
our  defense  bill.  Yet,  in  the  words  of  Adm. 
David  McDonald,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions: "No  other  business  In  the  world  leans 
so  heavily  on  manpower  as  does>the  military." 
Good  hardware  Is  of  little  use  without  good 
men. 

The  cost  of  the  raise  In  pay  and  allowances 
for  all  services,  proposed  In  the  military  serv- 
ices* study,  is  $811  million  a  year. 
Against  this,  savings  would  be  realized.  Pay 
and  maintenance  of  our  2,700,000  men  Is 
about  $15  billion  a  year;  if.  by  reten- 
tion of  experienced  men,  the  total  manpower 
requirement  could  be  reduced  by  only  10 
percent,  the  savings  would  exceed  the  pay 
raise  by  far. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  hope  for  the  mili- 
tary lies  in  the  understanding  and  support 
of  the  public,  whose  welfare  is  directly  con- 
cerned. To  give  servicemen  the  stepchild 
treatment  is  to  tamper  recklessly  with  the 
innermost  fabric  of  military  security.  If 
through  Indifference  we  cast  loose  the  ablest 
and  most  skilled  fighting  men  In  the  world, 
our  future  Is  Indeed  In  jeopardy. 


(From  the  Chicago   (111.)   Tribune,  Feb.  17. 
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More  Expensive  Than  Radcliffe 

It  costs  about  $3,000  a  year  to  send  a  girl 
to  Radcliffe  or  one  of  the  other  leading  col- 
leges for  women.  If  you  think  this  is  expen- 
sive, look  at  the  $7,620  which  It  will  cost  to 
maintain  a  girl  at  one  of  the  new  Job  Corps 
centers  of  the  Johnson  administration's  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Contracts  totaling  $8'2  million  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  [OEO]  for  the  opening  of  the 
first  three  centers  In  Los  Angeles.  Cleveland, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  They  will  have  fa- 
cilities for  875  girls  from  18  to  21. 

The  groups  operating  the  centers  will  re- 
ceive $530  a  month  to  feed,  house,  and  give 
Instruction  to  each  girl.  In  addition,  the 
OEO  will  give  each  girl  and  her  family  an 
allowance  of  $105  a  month.  These  costs  to- 
tal $635  a  month,  or  $7,620  a  year.    The  OEO 


also  will  pay  transportation  costs,  estimated 
at  $75  to  $100  per  girl. 

Similar  Job  Corps  centers  are  being  estab- 
lished for  boys.  The  largest  is  to  be  at  the 
abandoned  military  base  at  Camp  Kilmer. 
N.J.,  for  which  $11 1.^  million  has  been  al- 
lotted. Other  large  centers  will  be  at  San 
Marcos,  Tex.,  and  at  Astoria,  Oreg.  The  Tex- 
as center  will  be  operated  by  Southwest  Tex- 
as State  College,  President  Johnson's  alma 
mater.  Eighteen  smaller  centers  will  be  set 
up  in  rural  areas  of  15  States. 

The  trainees  at  all  these  centers  will  be 
mostly  school  dropouts  whose  families  are 
considered  "economically  deprived."  Efforts 
win  be  made  to  give  them  basic  education 
and  training  for  Jobs,  which  will  help  them 
to  become  self-supporting. 

The  idea  for  the  centers  has  grown  out 
of  proposals  to  reestablish  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  camps  which  were  operated 
from  1933  to  1942  to  help  young  men  who 
could  not  find  Jobs.  The  Corps  did  much 
useful  conservation  work  In  State  and  na- 
tional parks  and  it  drew  much  less  criticism 
than  the  other  New  Deal  "make  work"  agen- 
cies. The  CCC  camps  also  were  useful  in 
training  Army  Reserve  officers  who  served  as 
administrators.  The  cost  of  operating  the 
camps  was  less  than  $1,000  a  year  per  trainee. 

Much  of  the  trainees  In  the  new  Job  Corps 
centers  will  do  no  useful  work,  but  will  spend 
all  their  time  receiving  instruction  which 
should  have  been  given  to  them  in  the 
schools.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining  a 
child  in  high  school  in  the  United  States  is 
about  $500  a  year. 

The  amount  is  dirt  cheap  compared  with 
the  $7,620  a  year  to  maintain  a  girl  In  the 
new  Job  Corps  centers. 


ADDRESS  BY  DONALD  E.  JOHNSON, 
NATIONAL  COMMANDER,  AMERI- 
CAN LEGION.  BEFORE  LOS  AN- 
GELES CIVIC  LUNCHEON 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. Donald  E.  Johnson,  delivered  an 
outstanding  address  before  the  Los 
Angeles.  Calif..  Civic  Luncheon  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1965.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  address  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Address  by  Donald  E.  Johnson.  National 
Commander,  the  American  Legion,  Before 
Los  Angeles  Civic  Luncheon,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif..  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  my 
fellow  American  Legionnaires,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  been  here  In  California  for 
nearly  a  week  now,  and  among  your  many 
other  talents  and  accomplishments  I  must 
say  that  you  certainly  know  how  to  welcome 
the  New  Year. 

This  opportunity  to  appear  before  a  blue 
ribbon  audience  such  as  comprises  the  Los 
Angeles  Civic  Luncheon  Club  has  long  been 
regarded  by  national  commanders  of  the 
American  Legion  as  one  of  the  true  high- 
lights of  their  term  of  office.  Now  that  I  am 
here,  I  can  understand  why. 

On  behalf  of  my  2,600,000  fellow  American 
Legionnaires  may  I  express  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  your  presence,  and  my  personal 
appreciation  to  all  who  have  helped  to  make 
this  visit  such  a  memorable  one. 

This  Is  the  traditional  season  of  the  year 
for  new  expressions  of  faith  and  of  hope,  and 
the  American  Legion  takes  this  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  its  faith  In  the  ablUty  and  willing- 
ness of  the  American  people  to  determine 
their  own  destiny,  and  the  hope  that  this 


year  may  see  remarkable  strides  toward  the 
realization  of  that  destiny. 

The  American  Legion  does  not  believe  we 
are  going  to  make  any  substantial  progress 
toward  this  objective  by  further  coddling  of 
the  International  Communist  conspiracy,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  new  concessions  to 
the  Reds  will  further  the  cause  of  world 
peace — certainly  not  peace  with  honor. 

Very  rarely  do  I  put  a  title  on  any  message 
which  I  bring  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Legion,  but  if  my  remarks  of  today  should 
have  such  a  title  I  think  It  might  apprcpri- 
ately  be  called  "Myth-ful  Thinking." 

International  affairs  and  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy command  a  major  share  of  time  and 
space  of  the  Nations  news  media  and  well 
they  should,  because  of  the  continuing  ir- 
reconcilable  conflict  between  free  world  in- 
terests and  objectives  and  those  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

In  recent  months  a  great  deal  of  space  has 
been  devoted  to  the  reporting  of  divergent 
views  as  to  which  policies  the  United  States 
should  pursue  to  most  eflfectlvely  advance 
the  interests  and  attain  the  objectives  of  the 
free  world. 

Expression  of  dissident  viewpoints  is  an 
expected  and  desirable  feature  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  Thus.  It  is  quite  normal  for  the 
American  Legion  to  listen  closely  when  the 
subject  Is  our  national  security  and  the  voice 
is  that  of  a  high  Government  official.  East- 
West  relations  generally,  and  U.S.  policies 
toward  Communist  countries  In  particular, 
are  of  paramount  concern  to  American 
Legionnaires. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  this  au- 
dience, I'm  sure,  to  hear  that  the  American 
Legion  finds  Itself  in  basic  disagreement  with 
much  of  what  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  said 
in  his  "Bridges  East  and  West"  speech  In 
Dallas,  Tex.,  last  month. 

We  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  Sena- 
tor personally  and  for  the  powerful  position 
he  occupies  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Yet,  we  feel 
impelled  to  record  our  strong  dissent  from 
his  thesis  that  the  road  to  peace  with  com- 
munism lies  across  "bridges  of  accommo- 
dation." 

The  Senator  visualizes  these  bridges  as 
spanning  a  chasm  of  misunderstanding,  and 
would  involve  accommodations  which  he 
feels  should  Include  compromises  that  re- 
spect the  vital  Interests  of  the  Communists. 

The  American  Legion  offers  no  apologies 
for  the  hard  line  It  takes  toward  communism. 
The  Communists  have  written  their  own  rec- 
ord of  deceit  and  treachery  and  any  chasm 
which  exists  between  East  and  West  is  of  the 
Communists'  own  making. 

Any  bridge  can  span  a  chasm,  but  any 
bridge  that  is  built  to  serve  a  useful  purpose 
must  have  good  approaches  from  either  side, 
and  we  see  nothing  in  either  the  historical  or 
the  current  record  of  communism  to  Indicate 
any  interest  in  building  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  proposed  "bridges  of  accommo- 
dation." 

As  we  Interpret  the  Senator's  preliminary 
remarks,  his  thesis  is  based  on  the  five  fol- 
lowing negative  assumptions: 

1.  The  West  cannot  win  the  cold  war. 

2.  In  the  political  realm,  at  least,  man  is 
incapable  of  deciding  the  best  course  for 
man  to  follow. 

3.  Realization  of  the  opportunities  created 
by  victory  in  war  is  beyond  man's  Inherent 
powers. 

4.  The  nature  of  war  and  its  effect  on  men 
precludes  a  peace  settlement  based  on  rea- 
son and  Justice,  and. 

5.  American  Idealism  Is  too  virtuous  for 
Its  own  good  and.  therefore,  must  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  In  the  way  of  our  get- 
ting along  with  the  Communists. 

Any  policy  based  on  such  assumptions 
would  be  devoid  of  hope  for  the  future  and 
would  lead  to  the  ultimate  conclusion  that 
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this  country  has  no  choice  but — and  I  quote 
liz,  FuLBRioHT — "to  buUd  bridges  to  the 
communist  world  and  In  so  doing  to  In- 
fluence the  course  which  It  follows  In  a 
direction  compatible  with  our  own  safety." 
It  would  seem  to  suggest  that  we  adopt 
the  philosophy:  "If  we  can't  beat  'em,  Join 
•em."  My  friends,  where  communism  Is  In- 
volved, the  American  Legion  Is  not  now  will- 
ing, nor  will  it  ever  be  willing  to  endorse 
Buch  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Further,  we  believe  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  would  rise 
m  opposition  to  such  a  policy. 

Senator  Pulbricht,  It  must  be  stated,  did 
concede  that  the  building  of  bridges  to  the 
Communist  world  would  not  result  in  the 
early  resolution  of  the  more  fundamental 
differences  between  EJast  and  West. 

Also,  he  said  that  "accommodations  with 
the  Communist  world  can  be  only  one  part 
of  the  grand  strategy  of  American  national 
security."  The  other  two  bases  which  he 
mentioned  are,  "the  maintenance  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  nuclear  deterrent 
force  and  the  maintenance  and  sustenance 
of  a  vigorous  Atlantic  Alliance." 

The  American  Legion  is  in  complete  accord 
with  these  latter  two  points. 

Advocacy  of  a  second-to-none  deterrent 
force  has  been  an  American  Legion  trade- 
mark throughout  our  organizational  exist- 
ence. The  American  Legion  was  among  the 
earliest  proponents  of  a  NATO  alliance  and 
has  remained  one  of  its  stanch  supporters. 
May  I  suggest  that  if  bridges  are  to  be 
built— or  repaired— that  we  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  those  bridges  between  America  and 
her  allies  and  that  those  efforts  be  focused 
Immediately  upon  the  salvation  and 
strengthening  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  It 
is  no  secret  that  a  part  of  our  difficulties 
with  our  European  friends  lies  In  the  fact 
that,  too  often,  we  have  neglected  them  In 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  leaders. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  assume  the  role 
of  bridge  builder,  let's  build  those  bridges 
which  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  have 
usable  approaches  from  both  sides  and 
which  will  be  open  to  two-way  traffic. 

The  history  of  negotiation  with  Communist 
nations  does  not  indicate  that  further  ac- 
commodation on  our  part  will  reduce  the 
Communist  appetite  for  expansion,  as  Sen- 
ator Fulbright  suggests.  Indeed,  the  exact 
opposite  is  true  and  Lao6  is  a  case  In  point. 
There  the  Communists  contend  they  are  en- 
titled to  occupy  territory  formerly  under 
neutralist  control  because  the  neutralists 
now  are  cooperating  with  pro-Western  fac- 
tions. This  false  interpretation  of  the  1962 
compromise  studiously  Ignores  the  fact  that 
the  recent  political  reallnement  in  Laos  re- 
sulted from  a  renewal  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

One  pKDsitive  assumption  which  the  Sena- 
tor advanced  In  support  of-his  thesis  Is  that 
"the  Communist  countries  are  susceptible 
to  external  Influence  and  to  internal  change." 
We  agree  that  Communist  countries  are 
susceptible  to  external  influence,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  a  resolute  stand  on  our  part  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  Influence  the  Commu- 
nists to  abandon  their  Imperialistic  designs 
than  would  a  conciliatory  policy. 

We  agree  that  internal  change  is  possible 
In  Communist  countries,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  change  will  serve  the  purposes 
of  Communist  leaders. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  we  Intensify 
the  policy  of  the  present  administration  to 
treat  different  Communist  countries  differ- 
ently in  the  belief  that  this  will  help  break 
up  the  Communist  bloc.  Specifically,  he 
urges:  friendly  cooperation  with  Yugoslavia; 
restoration  of  full  diplomatic  relations  with 
Hungary,  and  encouragement  of  increased 
trade  with  Rumania.  The  American  Legion 
is  opposed  to  each  such  move  on  the  part 
of  our  Government. 


As  for  Poland,  the  Senator  would  continue 
our  present  overly  favorable  concessions  to 
the  Polish  Communist  regime,  but  In  this 
Instance  he  believes  "that  no  new  Initiatives 
are  in  order  for  the  time  being."  In  the 
Senator's  own  words  Poland  ha«  "re- 
gressed •  •  •  toward  more  passive  acceptance 
of  Soviet  leadership."  In  our  words,  what 
the  Senator  Is  saying  Is  that  the  policy  which 
he  advocates  for  other  Communist  coxintrles 
was  a  failure  In  Poland. 

When  the  Senator  speaks  of  varying  de- 
grees of  Independence  of  the  satellite  coun- 
tries from  the  domination  of  Moscow,  he  Is 
speaking  of  the  puppet  governments  and  not 
of  a  degree  of  Independence  or  liberty  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  American  Legion 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  help  mate- 
rially the  people  of  all  Communist  dominated 
countries,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  making 
concessions  to  their  current  masters  will 
achieve  the  objective  of  restoring  to  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing. 

If  we  are  indeed  In  the  business  of  explod- 
ing old  myths  and  exploring  and  acting  upon 
new  realities,  ajs  the  Senator  suggested  In  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  March, 
I  think  we  can  explode  the  myth  that  the  Red 
satellites  of  Eastern  Europe  are  becoming 
more  free  to  pursue  their  own  destinies. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  example  of  the 
possibility  where,  in  any  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate nations,  it  can  reasonably  be 
anticipated  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
will  be  restored  or  that  the  government  In- 
volved may  become  alined  with  the  West. 
Imagine.  If  you  will,  the  fate  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  should  there  be  another  up- 
rising of  patriots  in  Hungary  or  In  any  of 
the  other  satellite  nations.  Show  us  the  ex- 
ample of  a  pro-Western  vote  by  the  enlight- 
ened Government  of  Yugoslavia  In  the  United 
Nations.  Show  us  the  tendency  of  the  new 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  more  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  In  their  policies  toward 
the  Western  World.  How  can  we  interpret 
the  Kremlin's  unqualified  support  of  the 
Congo  rebels,  and  the  groundless  condemna- 
tion of  our  humanitarian  rescue  effort,  as 
moderate  and  reasonable  overtures? 

The  cold,  hard  facts  of  life  In  the  Inter- 
national arena  fully  explode  the  myth  that 
our  salvation  lies  along  the  route  of  accom- 
modation, and  m3rthful  thinking  will  solve 
none  of  our  problems. 

Another  myth  suggested  in  that  earlier 
speech  before  the  Senate  was  the  theory  that 
the  United  States  should  accept  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Castro  regime  In  Cuba 
as  a  "distasteful  nuisance,"  but  not  a  threat 
except  to  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

It  Is  the  contention  of  the  American  Legion 
that  a  threat  to  one  is  a  threat  to  all  and 
that  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  piecemeal  arrange- 
ment. We  believe  the  existence  of  a  Com- 
munist government  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Is  Inconsistent  with  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  a  formidable 
threat  not  only  to  the  United  States  but  to 
the  entire  free  world. 

As  reluctant  as  was  official  Washington  to 
accept  the  cold  reality  of  the  Russian  mis- 
sile buildup  In  Cuba  Just  a  little  more  than 
2  years  ago.  the  fact  remains  that  it  did  hap- 
pen. The  fact  also  remains  that  we  have 
had  no  on-the-scene  inspection  to  insure 
that  all  offensive  missiles  were  removed.  All 
the  evidence  Indicates  that  the  puppet 
strings  by  which  Red  Cuba  Is  manipulated 
are  controlled  from  Moscow.  The  "distaste- 
ful nuisance,"  which  Castro  alone  might  be. 
thus  becomes  a  real  and  present  menace 
when  the  power  behind  the  puppet  Is  realis- 
tically revealed. 

Finally,  in  a  news  conference  following  his 
December  8  speech  in  Dallas,  the  Senator  Is 
reported  to  have  expressed  the  view  that  In- 
volvement of  Americans  In  a  stepped-up  war 


in  Vietnam  would  be  a  "senseless  effort,"  and 
that  our  aid  program  there  should  not  have 
been  undertaken  In  the  first  place. 

The  American  Legion  takes  the  opposite 
view  and  has  pledged  its  approval  and  sup- 
port of  "Increased  commitment  of  American 
forces  and  full  employment  of  those  mili- 
tary measures  which/promise  early  and  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion— both  at  the  places  of  their  attacks  and 
at  their  soiirces  of  power  as  military  Judg- 
ment decided — In  an  effort  not  only  to  pre- 
serve freedom  in  Southeast  Asia  but  also  as  a 
part  of  our  worldwide  commitments  to  the 
defense  of  freedom  against  Communist 
aggression." 

The  American  Legion  believes,  and  by  con- 
vention resolution  has  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  the  United  States  should  explore  the 
real  possibilities  of  encouraging  "the  estab- 
lishment of  and  to  recognize  and  support  a 
democratic  Cuban  government-ln-exlle." 

Th«;  American  Legion  believes  that  If 
bridges  are  to  be  built  they  should  be  built  In 
the  direction  of  our  free  world  allies  to 
strengthen  the  understandings  and  cement 
the  alliances  which  provide  the  best  hope  for 
thwarting  the  Communist  dream  of  world 
conquest. 

We  believe  that  most  Americans  will  agree 
with  our  positions  on  these  vital  issues.  The 
course  we  advocate  is  not  an  easy  one.  It 
calls  for  faith,  firmness  and  the  facing  of 
reality,  yet  we  believe  that  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  there  can  be  no  compromise. 


ENTRENCHMENT  OP  WELFARE 
STATE  ON  AMERICAN  LIFE  AND 
OUTLOOK 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
persuasive  and  penetrating  editorial  was 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  9,  1965. 

More  importantly,  it  contains  a  warn- 
ing that  many  of  us  should  heed:  The 
slow  but  sure  entrenchment  of  the  wel- 
fare state  in  American  life  and  outlook. 

It  details  how  the  welfare-subsidy 
mentality  pervades  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  It  xm- 
derscores  that: 

At  every  turn,  almost  every  day,  come 
these  fresh  proposals  for  sheltering  the  Indi- 
vidual, for  ruthlessly  degrading  the  value 
of  working  and  sacrificing  and  daring. 

Many  thoughtful  citizens  fear  that  one 
day,  perhaps  sooner  than  we  think,  all 
of  us  will  wake  up  to  find  that  we  no 
longer  have  any  say  over  our  daily  lives; 
that  we  have  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  initiative  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  built. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Welfare  of  the  Fu- 
ture," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Welfare  of  the  Future 

If  any  doubts  remain  that  President  John- 
son Intends  to  build  a  full-fledged  welfare 
state,  they  should  be  dispelled  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  messages  he  Is  sending  Congress. 
The  plans  go  farther  and  faster  than  many 
of  last  fall's  voters,  bemused  by  thoughts  on 
the  President  as  perhaps  somewhat  conserva- 
tive, could  very  well  have  considered  likely. 

Even  those  who  welcome  a  welfare  state  as 
a  kind  of  nebulovis  abstraction  may  be  a  bit 
abashed.  In  a  sense  we  all  want  such  a  state, 
and  to  a  large  extent  individual  Initiative, 
long  relatively  free  of  autocratic  restrictions, 
has  created  a  private  welfare  state. 
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What  has  to  be  considered  about  a  publicly 
subsidized  welfare  state,  in  contrast,  is  not 
only  the  nature  of  the  bounties  proposed 
but  also  the  unprecedented  federalization 
of  American  life  they  entail.  For  the  ad- 
ministration formula  goes  far  beyond  the 
traditional  handouts  to  bigtime  farmers, 
the  aids  to  various  other  industries  and  to 
small  business  generally. 

In  addition  to  all  of  that,  we  now  have 
plans  for  massive  new  Federal  educational 
grants  and  loans,  from  construction  to 
scholarships  to  textbook  buying,  implicitly 
denying  the  right  of  Individuals  and  private 
institutions  to  make  their  own  way.  Fed- 
eral camps  to  keep  some  youths  away  from 
the  streets  and  their  responsibilities.  Medi- 
care, a  probable  harbinger  of  Federal  medical 
programs  for  all.  A  long  step  toward  Fed- 
eral administration  of  multlstate  regions 
like  so-called  Appalachla.  New  Federal  in- 
terventions in  the  arts  and  hiunanltles. 

A  particularly  revealing  insight  into  the 
welfare-subsidy  mentality  occurs  In  the 
President's  new  housing  program.  The  pro- 
posal In  question  is  for  the  Government  to 
provide  "rent  supplements  for  families  across 
a  wide  range  of  lower  and  moderate  income 
brackets  so  they  can  afford  decent  housing." 

As  this  Idea  Is  being  interpreted,  the  ac- 
tual housing  would  be  built  by  private 
groups  or  nonprofit  companies,  with  middle- 
income  occupants  paying  20  or  25  percent  of 
their  incomes  for  rent.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  supply  the  landlords  the 
difference  between  that  amount  and  what- 
ever would  constitute  an  economic  rent. 

Now  the  definition  of  "middle  income," 
like  the  definition  of  a  true  "poverty  line," 
Is  debatable.  But  by  any  definition  people 
of  middle  Incomes,  even  If  they  are  elderly 
and  live  in  substandard  housing,  are  not 
derelicts  or  irresponsibles  or  those  whom  un- 
avoidable misfortune  has  laid  completely 
low.  For  the  most  part  they  are,  instead, 
people  who  have  managed  to  make  out  so 
far.    Are  they  the  proper  objects  of  subsidy? 

Moreover,  when  the  National  Government 
furnishes  direct  payments  to  help  individual 
families  with  so  basic  an  Item  as  rent  (albeit 
there  is  dubious  precedent  in  the  farm  pro- 
grams), we  would  say  It  is  establishing  a 
relationship  much  too  personal  for  comfort. 

In  view  of  that  kind  of  intrusion,  it  Is  per- 
haps not  surprising  that  the  same  housing 
message  calls  for  a  "temporary"  national 
conunlsslon  on  lu-ban  codes,  zoning  and  the 
like — which  certainly  sounds  like  incipient 
federalization  of  t3T>ically  local  responsibili- 
ties. Much  more  in  the  way  of  unhealthy 
intimacy  can  be  found  throughout  the  Presi- 
dential messages. 

We  recognize  that  the  twin  trends,  ex- 
panding subsidies  and  expanding  federaliza- 
tion, have  long  roots  and  are  now  being  car- 
ried forward  toward  their  inherently  logical 
conclusions.  We  also  concede  that  to  do  so 
is  considered  smart  politics,  especially  when 
it  is  possible  at  the  same  time  to  appear 
friendly  to  the  business  community  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  not  setting  out  to  tram- 
ple it. 

Finally,  we  suppose  the  administration 
would  be  more  restrained  did  It  not  expect 
the  people's  representatives  In  Congress  to  go 
along  with  much  of  its  welfare-subsidy  state. 
In  criticizing  the  administration,  then,  we 
are  perforce  criticizing  all  of  us  who  have 
been  too  weak  or  apathetic  or  otherwise  un- 
availing throughout  all  the  years  of  develop- 
ing Federal  sprawl. 

Still,  there  is  irony,  and  not  a  little  poign- 
ancy, in  the  rapidly  advancing  national 
state.  It  is  all  clothed  in  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Great  Society.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
morally  shabbier  society  than  one  in  which 
group  after  new  group  is  encouraged  to  suck 
at  one  or  more  Federal  subsidies,  with  all  the 
individual  debasement  that  implies. 

Only  the  other  day  the  President  was  tell- 
ing young  people  they  have  to  "work  and 


sacrifice  and  dare"  as  members  of  the  Great 
Society;  they  are  living  in  the  wrong  genera- 
tion if  they  want  a  sheltered  and  uneventful 
life.  Yet  at  every  turn,  almost  every  day, 
come  these  fresh  proposals  for  sheltering  the 
Individual,  for  ruthlessly  degrading  the  value 
of  working  and  sacrificing  and  daring. 

That  may  be  the  most  regrettable  part: 
The  young  people  now  being  so  powerfully 
molded  in  a  Federal  pattern,  with  less  and 
less  chance  to  know  the  virtues  and  rewards 
of  self  reliance.  Let  us  at  least  reflect  that 
with  their  indoctrination  the  future  welfare 
of  free  American  institutions  is  also  being 
Inevitably  fashioned. 


THE  SOYBEAN  INDUSTRY— A 
SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  any- 
one needs  an  example  of  a  "success" 
story,  he  need  only  look  to  the  soybean 
industry. 

From  1946  to  1964,  soybean  production 
has  risen  from  203,395,000  bushels  to  699 
million  bushels.  In  another  10  years, 
predicts  one  of  the  foremost  spokesmen 
for  the  industiT,  Glenn  H.  Pogeler  of 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  production  could 
reach  the  astronomical  rate  of  1.5  billion 
bushels. 

Mr.  Pogeler,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
Greenville.  Miss.,  last  January  29,  con- 
fidently forecasts  that  his  industry  will 
find  markets  for  this  increased  produc- 
tion. I  do  not  doubt  this.  Since  the 
Soybean  Council  of  America  was  formed 
in  1956,  exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  have  increased  by  235  percent. 
In  1956,  the  total  export  value  stood  at 
$217.8  million;  this  had  risen  to  $727 
million  by  1963-64.  This  is  a  remark- 
able and  enviable  record. 

Because  I  believe  this  story  merits  the 
attention  of  all,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Pogeler's  address  before 
the  Ti-1-State  Soybean  Forum  in  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Glenn   H.  Pogeler,  Speech,  Tristate    Soy- 
bean FoRUM,  Greenville,  Miss.,  January 

29, 1965 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  appear  before  the  Ninth  Annual  Tri- 
state Soybean  Forum  here  In  Greenville, 
Miss.  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me.  Yovu: 
forum  reminds  me  of  another  forum  because 
just  5  weeks  ago.  I  stood  at  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Forum  In  Rome  from  where 
world  trade  was  once  controlled.  We  now 
have  a  worldwide  market  for  soybeans. 

Are  you  Interested  in  doubling  the  pro- 
duction of  soybeans  by  1975?  Would  you 
like  to  take  a  bigger  role  in  the  fastest  grow- 
ing agricultural  industry  in  the  United 
States  since  1930?  You  have  already  con- 
tributed much  to  this  fantastic  story,  but  I 
believe  "you  ain't  seen   nothing  yet." 

Let  me  briefly  review  what  has  taken  place 
during  a  short  period  of  less  than  20  years. 
I  promise  you  I  did  not  come  here  today  to 
bore  you  with  facts,  figures  and  dry  sta- 
tistics. Nevertheless,  I  must  give  you  a  tiny 
dose  of  statistics  to  freshen  your  mind  on 
what  has  taken  place  In  this  short  span  of 
time. 

First,  let's  talk  about  soybean  production: 

SOYBEANS  PRODUCED 

In  1946,  203.395,000  bushels;  1956,  449,251.- 
000  bushels;    1964,  699  million  bushels. 

These  figures  alone  point  up  a  tremendous 
accomplishment    by    the    farmers    of    this 


country.  Where  else  In  the  world  has  this 
happened?  How  are  we  going  to  double  by 
1975?  Here  is  how  I  think  the  Job  can  b« 
done: 

1.  Employing  more  acres  of  land.  We  have 
many  idle  acres  and  they  can  be  put  to  work 
if  need  be.  , 

2.  Increased  yields  per  acre.  Now  how  will 
we  do  that?    I  suggest  a  number  of  ways: 

(a)  Better  varieties. 

(b)  By  soybeiin  breeding  research  In  find- 
ing a  way  to  get  soybeans  to  respond  to  di- 
rect fertilizer  applications. 

(c)  Narrow  row  plantings. 

(d)  Better  weed  control,  both  chemical 
and  mechanical. 

(e)  Using  chemicals  on  plants  to  Increase 
pod  set  and  more  soybeans  per  plant. 

These  projects  alone  or  combined  make  for 
a  man-sized  Job  ahead. 

SOYBEAN    oil    PRODUCTION 

In  1946.  1,454  million  pounds;  1956,  3,200 
million  pounds;   1964,  5,100  million  pounds. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  soybean  oil  produced 
is  now  going  into  such  products  as  marga- 
rine, shortening,  salad  oil,  and  cooking  oil. 
The  balance  of  10  percent  is  going  into  in- 
dustrial uses  and  reflnlng  uses.  The  U.S. 
market  is  still  the  No.  1  consumer.  We  must 
continue  to  expand  this  market.  The  U.S. 
industry  is  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  pro- 
moting the  sale  and  is  constantly  upgrading 
the  products. 

SOYBEAN     meal     PRODUCTION 

In  1946,  4.086.000  tons;  1956,  7,509,000  tons; 
1964,  10.608,000  tons. 

The  demand  generated  by  World  War  n 
food  needs  made  It  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  lncre.ise  on  an  explosion  basis  our  pro- 
tein supplies.  Well,  we  did  it  with  soybean 
meal;  you  all  know  the  story. 

In  this  Nation  we  literally  have  all  kinds 
of  meat  sticking  out  of  our  ears.  Poultry, 
beef.  pork,  turkeys,  lamb,  commercial  fish 
production — you  name  It.  What  a  success 
story  in  a  hungry  world. 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  soybean  council 
and  my  subject.  "Market  Opp>ortunitles  for 
Soybeans  and  Soybean  Products."  This  part 
of  my  story  covers  the  U.S.  and  oversea 
market. 

About  10  years  ago,  Howard  Roach,  who 
is  now  chairman  of  the  board  and  who  hopes 
to  retire  In  less  than  a  year,  along  with  other 
growers  and  processors,  had  the  foresight  and 
vision  to  see  the  tremendous  potential  In 
soybeans  as  the  miracle  crop.  The  Soybean 
Council  of  America  was  formed  by  the  grow- 
ers, processors,  handlers,  exporters,  and 
others  were  Invited  who  had  an  Interest  in 
the  crop. 

Since  the  soybean  council  was  formed  in 
1956,  the  exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  have  increased  by  235  percent.  In 
1956  the  total  export  value  stood  at  $217.8 
million  and  by  1963-64  had  risen  to  $727 
million.  These  sales  Include  dollar  items 
and  do  not  Include  donations. 

The  council  contracts  on  a  yearly  basis 
to  engage  in  market  research,  promotion, 
and  development  of  oversea  demand  for 
soybeans  and  soybean  products.  We  also 
help  to  promote  other  U.S.  oilseeds  if  the 
foreign  users  have  an  Interest.  Our  major 
emphasis  for  the  last  year  or  so  has  been  on 
soybean  oil  which  has  been  in  a  surplus  cate- 
gory for  some  time.  In  spite  of  a  fast  grow- 
ing demand  domestically  and  a  tremendous 
Increase  In  oversea  usage,  our  processing 
Industry  has  been  able  to  keep  ahead  of  total 
usage.  Just  in  the  last  12  months  have  we 
been  able  to  draw  down  stocks  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate. 

The  council  has  been  in  operation  since 
1956  in  the  oversea  market,  and  hM  recently 
evaluated  its  program  and  made  some 
changes  in  Its  structiu-e.  We  now  have  of- 
fices at  Madrid,  Hamburg,  Brussels,  Casa- 
blanca, Cairo.  Ankara.  Teheran,  Karachi, 
New  Delhi,  and  Bogat&  in  South   America. 
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We  have  plans  to  open  an  ottce  at  Chittagong 
in  east  Pakistan. 

Our  operation  Is  financed  In  two  ways — the 
Washington,  D.C.,  office,  stafl,  travel,  and  aU 
domestic  expenses  are  paid  for  In  dollars 
which  are  collected  from  growers,  processors, 
soybean  handlers,  exporters,  and  other  trade 
interests. 

Overseas  we  use  foreign  currency  which 
has  been  received  by  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  In 
exchange  for  surplus  farm  commodities  sold 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program.  This 
program  is  now  called  the  fpod-for-peace  pro- 
gram. 

These  funds  are  contracted  by  us  through 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Rules  and  -egula- 
tlons  are  drawn  up  as  to  the  authoiized  use 
of  the  funds  and  we  work  c  osely  with  FAS. 
We  also  contract  with  industry  and  trade 
groups  overseas  to  participate  In  our  activi- 
ties. They  furnish  money  and  manpower. 
These  groups  are  called  third-party  coopera- 
tors.  We  have  a  number  of  projects  going 
in  countries  where  we  have  offices  and  also 
operate  in  quite  a  number  of  coimtries  where 
we  do  not  have  a  local  oCaoe.  The  matching 
funds  and  programs  are  required  under  the 
terms  of  our  contracts  with  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service. 

Our  program  consists  otf  market  research, 
demand  studies,  country  statistics,  using 
trade  fairs,  newspaper  and  magazine  adver- 
tising, radio,  recipe  books,  cooking  demon- 
strations, symposiums  and  other  media.  All 
of  these  are  used  to  expand  the  oversea 
market  demand. 

The  oil  promotion  campaign  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  oil-short  areas  such  as  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  the  Middle  East, 
Asia  and  South  America.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  fats  and  Oils  in  many  coim- 
tries is  very  low. 

Soybeans  are  promoted  in  countries  having 
a  processing  industry  and  where  market  de- 
mands exist  for  all  of  the  processed  products. 
Demand  for  soybean  meal  is  growing  and 
we  furnish  much  Information  on  the  nutri- 
tional qualities  of  soybean  meal  and  on 
quality  controls  to  many  Interested  people. 
Now  for  a  few  success  stories  before  we 
wind  up  with  some  projections  for  the  future. 
The  soybean  council  can  point  with  pride 
to  a  number  of  success  stories  and  the  list 
grows  as  we  receive  marketing  experience. 
We  are  fortunate  in  hating  a  crop  to  sell 
that  receives  such  a  ready  acceptance  in  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  commodities  do  not  sell 
themselves  and  It  takes  more  than  an  order 
book  to  successfully  complete  a  sale.  Proper 
processing,  packaging,  shipping,  delivery  and 
sales  follow-up  are  all  essentials  to  a  satis- 
fied customer. 

As  a  starter  let's  use  Spain  as  an  example. 
When  they  began  to  buy  oil  from  the  United 
States,  it  all  moved  in  barrels.  Barrels, 
drumming  and  handling  all  cost  money.  Ro- 
tating stocks  too  is  a  problem.  We  assisted 
Spain  in  setting  up  bulk  handling  facilities. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  savings 
to  the  Spanish  Government  and  trade.  Sav- 
ings of  $20  to  $30  per  ton  have  resulted  in 
switching  from  drummed  shipments  to  bulk 
handling.  Much  technical  assistance  has 
been  furnished  by  the  United  States  and  this 
results  In  more  volume  at  business  and  bet- 
ter quality  products. 

We  also  offer  the  services  of  U.S.  techni- 
cians to  the  refiner,  packers,  and  handlers  of 
soybean  oil  in  Spain  and  other  countries. 
As  the  quality  of  the  product  in  the  hands 
o'  consumers  improves,  bo  does  local  con- 
sumption. 

Spain  bought  oil  under  Public  Law  480  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  now  Is  our  largest 
dollar- customer.  ' 

In  Germany  we  have  supplied  Information 
on  proper  processing  ctf  soybean  meal  so 
tha^  the  crushers  have  been  able  to  put  out 


n^uch   improved   meal 
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second   largest   Importer   of    U.S.    soybeans 
taking  in  28,644.000  bushels  last  year. 

In  Japan,  the  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion has  conducted  programs  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  result:  Japan  is  the  largest 
importer  of  U.S.  soybeans,  taking  45  million 
bushels  last  year.  The  American  Soybean 
Association  has  used  all  the  promotional 
devices  available  in  Japan  and  the  results 
speak  for  themselves. 

I  can  repeat  the  story  for  almost  every 
country  in  which  we  work,  but  let  me  give 
you  one  or  two  more  examples  and  then  move 
on  to  my  predictions  for  the  future. 

How  about  the  newest  country  to  order  soy- 
bean oil  in  quantity?  I  am  now  directing 
your  attention  to  India. 

India  within  a  few  days,  will  be  unloading 
at  Bombay  the  first  8,000  tons  of  approxi- 
mately 75,000  tons  of  soybean  oil  which  they 
will  take  in  by  midsummer.     This  oil  will 
be  used  to  produce  Vanaspatl  which  is  the 
basic  product  for  India.    If  the  logjam  there 
can  be  broken,  we  expect  India  to  eventually 
become  a  large  consumer  of  U.S.  fats  and 
oil.    Four  hundred  and  eighty  million  people 
growing  in  number  at  the  rate  of  21/2  percent 
per  year  make  a  tremendous  potential  mar- 
ket.   Are  we  going  to  make  the  best  of  this 
opportunity?    It's  up  to  us,  but  I  assure  you. 
this  is  no  easy  Job.    We  have  a  real  money 
problem  here  along  with  many  others.    India 
is   desperately  short  of  dollars  and   has  to 
carefully  control  its  money  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it.    Along  with  the  No.  1  problem  of 
money  are  religious  customs,  eating  habits, 
lack  of  handling  facilities,  a  need  for  new 
knowledge  in  the  refining  and  formulation 
of  products.     All  of  these  problems  are  not 
solved  overnight.    We  are  furnishing  techni- 
cians and  expect  to  have  our  two  oil  tech- 
nicians there  when  the  first  shipment  ar- 
rives.   Don't  expect  miracles,  but  we  will  do 
our  best. 

We  have  other  stories  along  this  line,  but 
I  believe  it  is  time  to  move  on  to  my  projec- 
tions for  the  future. 

First,  let's  talk  about  soybeans  which  are 
your  No.  1  Interest  here  today. 

I  am  projecting  a  rapid  increase  in  pro- 
duction and  would  like  to  throw  a  crop  of 
1,500  million  bushels  In  1975  at  you  for  your 
consideration.  I  am  saying  double  the  crop 
In  10  years.  Is  this  too  optimistic?  I  don't 
think  so.  If  I  am  too  high  by  100  or  200 
million.  I  can  still  point  with  pride  to  a  ter- 
rific accomplishment. 

You  can  produce  the  soybeans,  but  you  are 
going  to  have  to  do  a  number  of  things : 

1.  Increase  acreage  by  about  60  percent. 

2.  Increase  yields  up  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 

3.  Net  results:  50  million  acres  of  beans 
times  30  bushels  per  acre  equals  1,500  million 
bushels.  Simple,  isn't  It?  I  believe  you  can 
do  it,  but  hcrw?    By: 

1.  Better  varieties. 

2.  Closer  plantings. 

3.  Better  weed  control. 

4.  New  chemicals  to  increase  pod  sets  and 
beans. 

5.  Finding  the  key  to  allow  soybeans  to  use 
direct  fertilizer  application  to  the  soil. 

Now  we  have  the  production  problem  set- 
tled. With  tongue  in  cheek,  I  will  tell  you 
how  we  propose  to  disfxase  of  the  products. 
I  am  going  to  speak  in  general  terms  and 
since  I  am  out  on  the  limb  so  far  anyway,  I 
am  reluctant  to  venture  much  farther. 

On  my  recent  trip  overseas,  I  came  home 
convinced  that  the  world  offers  a  tremendous 
market  for  our  oilseed  products.  With  the 
rapid  increase  in  population  along  with  the 
already  pitifully  low  consumption  in  many 
areas,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  simply  must 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

What  is  needed?  We  need  to  work  dili- 
gently to  expand  the  demand.  The  consum- 
ers are  there  waiting — we  must  cultivate  the 
taste  for  new  oilseed  products.  When  people 
are  exposed  to  them,  they  will  come  back 
for  more.    To  sell,  you  must  knock  on  doors. 


I  personally  believe  we  have  the  prospect  for 
some  sore  knuckles  ahead  of  us. 

We  need:  to  service  the  market  after  the 
products  are  In  the  buyers'  hands.  They 
have  to  know  how  to  use  them  and  how  to 
get  the  best  results  from  all  U.S.  commodi- 
ties. This  means  manpower  is  needed  to 
follow  up  the  first  contacts  to  consummate 
a  lasting  business  relationship.  If  the  prod- 
ucts are  available  to  the  market,  then  It's  up 
to  the  U.S.  Industry  to  follow. 

All  of  this  takes  money.  We  are  using 
Public  Law  480  funds,  but  we  must  match 
these  funds  with  up  to  50  percent  of  our  own 
dollars  or  contributions  by  foreign  coopera- 
tors.  The  food-for-peace  program  has  been 
in  existence  for  slightly  over  10  years.  I  ex- 
pect it  to  continue  for  some  time  at  least. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  be  looking  to  the 
future  and  thinking  of  the  day  when  we  will 
take  over  the  program  without  Government 
assistance.  I  place  this  before  you  for  your 
future  thinking. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  products  that  we  believe 
could  well  be  the  Important  new  products  to 
take  their  place  in  the  problem  of  feeding 
the  human  population  of  the  world. 

Remember,  the  world  desperately  needs 
fats  and  oils  and  proteins.  These  important 
nutritional  needs  have  been  documented  by 
many  world  organizations. 

The  calorie  needs  can  be  met  by  additional 
supplies  of  fats  and  oils.  Soybeans  will  take 
a  leading  role  in  filling  the  gap — but.  how 
about  protein?  The  shortage  of  this  es- 
sential dietary  component  has  long  been 
recognized. 

Meat  has  long  been  a  great  supplier  of  this 
need,  but  In  some  nations  of  the  world  meat 
Is  not  constimed  because  of  religious  restric- 
tions.    Soybean  protein  can  fill  this  gap. 

What  are  some  of  these  products?  Let's 
name  a  few :  soy  beverage,  soy  grits,  soy  flour, 
whole  soybeans  as  food  and  soy  protein  as 
meat  replacer  are  a  few. 

The  U.S.  Government,  at  the  present  time. 
Is  preparing  specifications  to  ask  for  offers 
on  7.500  tons  of  soybean  beverage  and  soy- 
bean grits.  These  products  are  to  be  tested 
among  schoolchildren  for  their  acceptability 
In  about  half  a  dozen  countries. 

Acceptance  of  these  products  could  literally 
open  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  demand.  The 
soybean  could  then  be  truly  called  upon  to 
feed  the  world. 

The  Soybean  CoimcU  Is  working  closely 
with  the  Government  to  assist  them  In  draw- 
ing up  the  specifications  and  arrangements 
necessary  to  acquire  the  products  for  testing. 
Yes,  we  have  a  lot  of  history  left  to  write, 
and  the  lowly  Immigrant  from  China  will 
probably  be  asked  to  help  do  the  Job. 

In  the  meantime,  we  hope  to  continue  to 
be  effective  and  to  do  the  Job  you  expect  of 
us.  We  need  your  support  and  your  help.  I 
th£ink  you  for  your  kind  support  In  the  past. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  VIRGIL  HANCHER, 
FORMER  PRESIDENT  OF  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  when 
Dr.  Virgil  Hancher  died  on  January  30. 
Iowa  and  the  Nation  lost  a  great  edu- 
cator. 

As  president  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  for  nearly  a  quarter  century,  Dr. 
Hancher  was  a  leader  in  shaping  educa- 
tion in  the  Nation.  During  his  teniu-e, 
SUI  doubled  its  student  enrollment  and 
tripled  its  original  size. 

As  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette, 
stated  it: 

He  never  let  down  In  his  efforts  to  Inter- 
pret those  needs  to  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  legislature.  In  ways  that  would 
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result  In  greater  financial  support   for   the 
Institution. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  during 
some  of  the  years  when  Dr.  Hancher 
used  to  interpret  these  needs  to  the  leg- 
islature. I  can  vouch  for  the  effective- 
ness with  which  he  did  so. 

The  Umted  States  lost  a  forceful 
spokesman  when  he  died  in  India  while 
serving  with  the  Ford  Foundation  only 
a  few  months  after  his  retirement  as 
president  of  the  l^tate  University  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Friend's 
Tribute,"  published  in  the  Fort  Dodge 
Messenger,  and  an  editorial  entitled  "So 
Little  Time,"  published  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(Prom   the   Fort   Dodge    (Iowa)    Messenger, 
Feb.  5,  19651 

A  Friend's  Tribute 

Dr.  Virgil  Hancher,  who  headed  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  for  23  years  until  his  retire- 
ment last  June,  was  a  man  who  deserved  the 
numerous  eloquent  tributes  which  have  been 
paid  to  him  since  his  death  in  India  last 
Satiu-day. 

His  career  during  a  time  when  the  univer- 
sity grew  3' 2  times  its  original  size  and  stu- 
dent enrollment  doubled  has  been  amply 
publicized.  The  Rolfe-born  and  raised  law- 
yer-educator is  held  in  especially  high  esteem 
In  this  area — he  was  truly  one  of  northwest 
Iowa's  most  famous  and  best  loved  sons. 

No  one  we  know  could  better  sum  up  the 
human  side  of  Dr.  Hancher  than  W.  Earl 
Hall,  longtime  editor  of  the  Mason  City 
Globe-Gazette  who  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  regents  was  instrvunental  in  bring- 
ing him  back  to  Iowa  to  head  the  university. 
Mr.  Hall,  who  retired  from  the  Mason  City 
editorship  2  years  ago,  was  a  close  friend 
of  Dr.  Hancher  from  the  time  they  met  as 
freshmen  on  the  Iowa  campus  in  1914.  Here 
is  the  moving  tribute  Mr.  Hall  had  paid  to 
his  departed  friend : 

"I  never  knew  anybody  more  considerate 
of  those  about  him,  or  more  sympathetic 
with  them  in  their  problems. 

"I  never  knew  anybody  with  a  greater  af- 
fection in  life,  or  a  greater  veneratijn  In 
death,  than  he  had  for  his  wonderful  par- 
ents. This  quality  was  manifest  in  him  as 
husband  and  father. 

"I  never  knew  anybody  as  articulate  In 
conversation  or  public  address.  His  compre- 
hension of  our  language  gave  him  a  word 
for  the  finest  shades  of  meaning.  I  heard 
him  speak  publicly  countless  times  and  I 
never  once  heard  him  make  a  poor  speech. 

"But  Just  as  important  •  •  •  maybe  more 
so  •   •   •  he  was  a  wonderful  listener. 

"I  never  knew  anybody  with  as  complete  a 
stock  of  appropriate  stories. 

"I  never  knew  a  layman  with  as  profound 
an  understanding  of  the  Bible. 

"I  have  seen  him  In  his  moments  of  right- 
eous indignation,  but  I  never  saw  him  lose 
control  of  his  temper. 

"Even  In  our  student  days,  I  had  Virgil 
Hancher  pegged  for  greatness.  So  did  every- 
body else  who  knew  him.  I  thought  in  terms 
of  statesmanship,  governor,  then  senator, 
perhaps. 

"It  didn't  turn  out  that  way.  And  I  am 
persuaded  that  from  the  standpoint  of  total 
contribution  to  his  day  and  age,  the  path 
he  took  was  the  right  one. 

"His  was  a  life  of  supreme  usefulness. 


"Virgil  Hanchers  don't  come  along  very 
often.  There  will  never  be  another  one  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned." 


(Prom  the  Cedar  Rapids   (Iowa)   Gazette, 

Feb.  3,  1965] 

So  Little  Time 

Most  poignant  element  in  the  sorrow  and 
shock  thousands  of  lowans  felt  on  hearing 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Virgil  M.  Hancher 
doubtless  was  regret  that  he  and  his  good 
wife  had  only  a  few  months  to  enjoy  a  well- 
deserved  respite  from  the  long  strain  of  ad- 
ministering of  a  large  and  growing  State  uni- 
versity. 

Much  of  Dr.  Hancher's  quarter-century 
tenure  of  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  was  a  constant  and  discouraging 
struggle  to  meet  steadily  mounting  needs 
with  inadequate  resources.  He  never  let 
down  in  his  efforts  to  interpret  those  needs 
to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  the  legisla- 
ture, in  ways  that  would  result  in  greater 
financial  support  for  the  institution.  But 
he  well  knew  that  it  was  a  struggle  which 
would  have  no  ending,  and  its  recurring 
skirmishes  often  brought  him  disappoint- 
ment bordering  on  despair. 

After  24  years  of  that,  even  though  he 
could  look  back  on  an  outstanding  record  of 
accomplishment,  it  is  quite  understandable 
that  he  looked  forward  to  lessened  pressure 
and  fresh  experiences  in  the  new  undertak- 
ing that  followed  his  retirement  from  the 
university  post.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  had  so 
little  time  to  savor  them.  One  consoling 
thought  is  that  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Hancher's 
retirement  Inspired  his  many  friends  to  say 
while  he  could  still  hear  them  the  things 
they  will  continue  to  say  about  him  for  many 
years  In  the  future. 


REAPPORTIONMENT:  SHALL  THE 
COURT  OR  THE  PEOPLE  DE- 
CIDE? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Reapportionment:  Shall 
the  Court  or  the  People  Decide?"  writ- 
ten by  Holman  Harvey  and  Kenneth  O. 
Gilmore,  was  published  in  the  March 
1965  Reader's  Digest.  Because  of  its 
timeliness  in  connection  with  the  hear- 
ings that  are  now  in  progress  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  con- 
cerning the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a 
cosponsor,  I  believe  the  article  will  be  of 
terest  to  readers  of  the  Record;  there- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reapportionment:  Shall  the  Court  or  the 
People  Decide? 

(By  Holman  Harvey  and 
Kenneth  O.  Gilmore) 

It  Is  more  than  a  power  struggle  between 
city  dwellers  and  country  dwellers.  At  issue 
In  today's  political  battles  over  the  makeup 
of  State  legislatures  are  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  democratic  representation. 

Lightning  struck  last  June  15  when  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  Its  "one  man, 
one  vote"  reapportionment  decision.  This 
decree  requires  both  branches  of  every  State 
legislature  to  be  strictly  based  on  population 
only.  It  represents  the  most  far-reaching 
change  in  American  political  structure  since 
our  Constitution  was  written  178  years  ago. 

Few  Issues  In  recent  times  have  stirred 
more  controversy  or  created  more  confusion. 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Nation— from  Mon- 
tana to  Maryland,  from  Alaska  to  Florida — 


Is  struggling  to  satisfy  the  Federal  Judlclarys 
order.  A  dozen  States  have  already  re 
mapped  their  legislative  districts.  Othew 
are  desperately  trying  to  meet  Court-lm- 
posed  deadlines  or  to  devise  delaying  tactics 
In  the  meantime,  proposals  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  reversing  the  Court's  ac- 
tion are  being  seriously  debated  In  Congress 
and  In  the  States. 

Make  no  mistake,  we  are  at  a  crossroads: 
our  form  of  government  is  In  a  major  crisis 
What  then  are  the  stakes? 

represent  the  people 

"The  basic  Issue,"  says  Robert  G.  Dixon, 
Jr.,  professor  of  law  at  George  Washington 
University,  "Is  not  simply  'one-man,  one- 
vote.'  It  Is  fair  representation,  a  concept 
which  philosophers  and  politicians  have  been 
arguing  about  for  ages." 

Since  the  beginnings  of  democracy  In  the 
Greek  city-states,  man  has  groped  for  the 
best  ways  to  govern  himself  and  to  achieve 
a  true  representation  of  the  people's  will. 
As  far  back  as  the  11th  century  England 
began  to  move  painfully  toward  more  repre- 
sentative government;  kings  formed  various 
councils  consisting  of  lords,  clerics,  and 
powerful  landowners.  Later,  townships,  bor- 
oughs and  counties  were  called  into  coun- 
cils— originally  to  be  consulted  on  property 
taxes. 

In  America  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  this  was  the 
essential  question:  How  could  a  balanced 
genuinely  representative  form  of  government 
be  achieved,  one  that  would  reflect  the 
majority  will  while  protecting  the  minority 
and  preventing  mob  rule?  A  solution  was 
hammered  out  by  our  forefathers.  So  that 
the  large  States  could  not  be  controlled  by 
the  small  or  the  small  steamrollered  by  the 
large,  a  two-house  plan  was  born,  with  a 
House  of  Representatives  based  on  popula- 
tion and  a  Senate  based  on  geography. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Is  reputed  to  have  asked 
George  Washington  why  he  favored  the  sys- 
tem. Washington  asked  Jefferson  why  he 
poured  his  coffee  from  cup  to  saucer.  "To 
cool  It"  was  the  response. 

"Even  so."  Washington  said,  "we  pour 
legislation  Into  the  senatorial  saucer  to  cool 
it." 

As  America  matured  Into  the  world's  first 
successful  example  of  modern  constitutional 
democracy.  States  adopted  the  Federal  two- 
house  system.  By  1961,  all  but  11  States  had 
constitutions  that  took  Into  account  Interests 
other  than  population — geographic  factors, 
mainly — so  as  to  achieve  fair  representation. 
Missouri's  "Little  Federal"  system  furnishes 
an  example.  One  house  is  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  districts  of  fairly  equal  population 
in  both  city  and  rural  areas,  with  districts 
adjusted  every  10  years.  In  the  other  cham- 
ber each  of  the  114  counties  has  at  least  1 
member.  Under  these  provisions,  cooperation 
between  city  and  rural  areas  is  a  valued 
tradition. 

THE    chicken    vote 

But — and  this  Is  where  the  rub  came — as 
America's  cities  grew,  some  States  neglected 
to  reapportion  their  lower  houses.  The  result 
was,  in  many  States,  unjust  rural  domina- 
tion of  legislatures.  Delaware's  house  dis- 
tricts had  not  changed  since  1897.  So  un- 
balanced was  Connecticut's  house  of  repre- 
sentatives that  one  vote  in  a  rural  town 
was  worth  429  votes  In  Hartford.  In  New 
Hampshire's  lower  house,  one  district  had 
1,000  times  more  residents  than  another. 

One  remiss  State  was  Tennessee,  with  no 
revisions  since  1901.  A  group  went  to  court 
to  force  reapportionment  of  the  assembly, 
with  Memphis  resident  Charles  W.  Baker 
suing  the  secretary  of  state.  Joe  C.  Carr. 
"The  pigs  and  chickens  In  our  smaller 
counties  have  better  representation  In  the 
Tennessee  Legislature  than  the  people  of 
Nashville,"  declared  that  city's  mayor. 
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The  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court. 
Contrary  to  all  previous  decisions — and  to 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter's  warning  that  the 
judiciary  "ought  not  to  enter  this  political 
thicket" — the  Court  ruled  In  1962  that  State 
legislative  districts  are  subject  to  its  judicial 
scrutiny. 

The  Baker  v.  Carr  decdsion  was  a  bomb- 
shell. It  spawned  similar  reapportionment 
suits  in  34  States.  So  varied  were  the  court 
Interpretations  that  cases  from  six  states — 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New[  York,  and  Virginia— were  appealed  to 
the  High  Tribunal. 

Then  on  June  15,  1984,  the  nine  black- 
robed  men  filed  Into  the  marbled  chambers 
and  handed  down  their  shattering  decision. 
In  four  cases  the  voting  was  eight  to  one; 
In  the  other  two,  six  to  three.  In  all  cases, 
the  long-established  "Lltitae  Federal"  system 
was  knocked  out.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
justified  the  decision  on  the  provision  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  that  no  State  shall 
"deny  to  any  person  witihin  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  tlic  laws."  He  wrote: 
"Legislators  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
acres.  Legislators  are  elected  by  voters,  not 
farms  or  cities  or  economic  Interests." 

QUESTION  the  WISDOM 

There  were  vigorous  dissents  to  the  de- 
cision. Justice  Potter  Stiewart  noted:  "The 
Court's  draconlan  pronjouncement,  which 
makes  uncoi'.stitutlonal  %he  legislatures  of 
most  of  the  50  States,  f  nds  no  support  In 
the  words  of  the  Constitution,  or  in  any 
prior  decision  of  this  CcUrt,  or  In  the  175- 
year  political  history  of  ^\it  Federal  Union." 

"It  is  difficult  to  imaglnJB  a  more  intolerable 
and  Inappropriate  Interference  by  the  judi- 
ciary with  the  Independent  legislatures  of 
the  States,"  said  Justice  John  M.  Harlan. 
"Peoples  are  not  ciphers,  legislators  can  repre- 
sent their  electors  only  bjr  speaking  for  their 
Interests — economic,  sociBll,  political — many 
of  which  do  reflect  where  the  electors  live." 

Aroused  critics  from  both  political  parties 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  Court's  flat. 
The  VVr.ll  Street  Journail  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  many  when  ^t;  said,  "The  Court 
had  a  chance  to  bolsteil  our  traditions  by 
requiring  one  house  truly!  on  population,  and 
permitting  the  other  oni  a  geographical  or 
other  basis  to  reflect  comtnon  Interests.  In- 
stead of  stopping  with  Xh&t,  Its  fiat  threw 
out  Institutions  painfully  wrought  by  ex- 
perience and  tried  to  Substitute  abstract 
theory." 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  so  In- 
censed that  It  rammed  through  a  bill  strip- 
ping all  Federal  courts  of  the  power  to  hear 
or  review  State  legislative  apportionment 
cases.  The  Senate  passed  a  "sense  of  Con- 
gress" with  the  purpose  of  asking  the  courts 
to  go  slow  in  forcing  State  legislatures  to 
fall  into  line  until  the  whole  matter  could 
be  reviewed.  I 

problems  THAr  COUNT 

Today,  as  this  momentous  Issue  Is  debated 
across  the  land,  every  cltifcen  should  ponder 
these  points :  j 

( 1 )  The  Court's  decree:  threatens  to  spark 
a  chain  reaction  that  n14y  go  all  the  way 
down  to  the  school  board  level.  There  are 
3.072  counties  in  the  United  States,  and 
91.185  local  governments.  How  long  will  it 
be  before  the  Federal  courts  poke  into  each 
of  these  units  of  representative  democracy 
to  take  head  counts  aad  draw  boundary 
lines?  A  Michigan  court  recently  told  Kent 
County's  board  of  supervlfeors  that  it  must  be 
reapportioned  on  a  poprtilatlon-only  basis. 
Other  suits  have  been  filed  in  New  York  and 
California.     Where,  exactly,  will  It  end? 

"Carry  the  Court's  deolBlon  to  Its  logical 
conclusion,"  says  William  S.  White,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  biographer  and  journalist, 
"and  even  the  historic  and  deliberate  popu- 
lation Imbalance  In  the  U.S.  Senate  could 


not  In  any  logic  longer  prevail."  After  all, 
Nevada's  285,000  citizens  elect  as  many  U.S. 
Senators   as  do  New   York's   17  million. 

(2)  The  decision  will  swing  the  pendulum 
from  legislatures  with  outdated  apportion- 
ment and  too  much  rviral  weight,  to  legis- 
latures under  the  raw  control  of  metropoli- 
tan vote-getting  machines.  In  25  States, 
more  than  half  the  population  resides  in 
metropolitan  areas.  In  14  States,  three  popu- 
lous counties  or  fewer  will  elect  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  legislators.*  America's 
sprawling  urban  areas  will  call  the  shots,  up 
and  down  the  land.  Chicago  will  hold  sway 
over  Illinois,  Detroit  over  Michigan,  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh  over  Pennsylvania, 
Phoenix  over  Arizona,  and  Las  Vegas  over 
Nevada. 

The  specter  of  raids  on  State  treasuries  by 
metropolitan-dominated  legislatures  con- 
cerns many.  They  see  pressures  mounting 
for  more  State  funds  for  urban  renewal, 
relief  cases  and  public  housing — with  many 
of  the  funds  being  matched  by  U.S.  tax  dol- 
lars. These  spending  programs  in  turn  will 
garner  more  votes  for  the  city  machines. 
Mayors  in  some  States  may  soon  be  far  more 
Infiuential  than  the  Governor. 

New  York  Is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  case. 
Here  38  percent  of  the  population  has  been 
able  to  elect  a  majority  In  the  senate,  thus 
protecting  certain  underpopulated  counties 
of  this  large  State  with  all  Its  diverse  in- 
terest. But,  under  the  Court's  rule,  It  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  New  York 
City  metropolitan  area,  with  63  percent  of 
the  State's  population,  will  be  completely 
dominant. 

(3)  Some  groups  of  voters  can  be  wiped  out, 
under  a  "wlnner-take-all"  numerical. system. 
The  Court's  decision,  notes  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  "will  tend  to  weaken  the 
complex  American  system  for  diffusing  pow- 
er and  protecting  minorities."  For  example, 
under  a  purely  numerical  system  of  redls- 
trlctlng.  South  Dakota's  30,000  Indians,  who 
live  In  huge  reservations  covering  entire 
counties,  will  lose  two  State  senators  who 
now  watch  out  for  their  Interests. 

Representative  William  M.  McCui.loch. 
of  Ohio,  says:  "People  have  ever-changing 
problems  that  sometimes  fall  to  yield  to 
computer  logic.  Some  may  be  lumbermen, 
miners,  fishermen,  or  farmers.  Some  may  be 
of  one  religion  or  national  origin  peculiar 
In  need  or  consideration.  Some  may  direct 
their  needs  toward  secondary  roads  or  super- 
highways, while  others  are  more  concerned 
about  the  rapid-transit  system.  Certainly 
the  majority  must  have  effective  rule,  but 
the  minority,  too.  Is  entitled  to  effective  rep- 
resentation, lest  Important  segments  of  our 
people  be  completely  subject  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  temporary  majority." 

Chief  Justice  Warren  himself  declared.  In 
1948,  when  he  was  Governor  of  California: 
"Many  California  counties  are  far  more  Im- 
portant In  the  life  of  the  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  population  of 
the  State.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
never  been  In  favor  of  restricting  the  repre- 
sentation In  the  (State)  senate  to  a  strictly 
population  basis." 

(4)  The  Court's  decree  is  a  dangerous  In- 
trusion by  the  Federal  Judiciary  Into  the 
political  affairs  of  the  States.  Hardly  was 
the  "one-man  one-vote"  decision  annoimced 
before  lower  courts  showed  how  fast  and 
how  far  they  were  willing  to  muscle  in  on 
the  deliberations  of  State  governments.  Just 
2  days  after  the  June  15  decision,  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  directed  the  Michigan  Apportion- 
ment Commission  to  come  up  with  a  dis- 
tricting plan  in  48  hours.  In  a  Vermont 
case  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  it  was 


'  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Utah,  Washington. 


ruled  in  January  that  the  legislature  mvist 
decide  upon  a  plan  and  then  disband — even 
though  this  defies  the  State  constitution. 

In  Oklahoma  a  three-man  Federal  district 
court  ignored  the  machinery  set  up  by  the 
State  for  reapix>rtlonment  and  autocratically 
vmdertook  to  rearrange  the  State's  legislative 
districts  Itself.  It  set  up  a  master  plan  that 
was  a  nightmare  of  free-floating  voting  zones 
and  mistakes.  Angrily,  Oklahoma's  Senator 
Mike  Moneonet  said :  "Hasty  and  Ill-advised 
redlstrlctlng  formulas  promulgated  by  the 
courts  can  result  In  confusion  and  Inequi- 
ties. Good  local  self-government  cannot  be 
imposed  from  above.  It  must  be  generated 
by  the  people  themselves." 

(5)  The  Court's  edict  means  that  the 
citizens  of  a  State  can  no  longer  decide  upon 
their  own  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  six  States  Involved  In  the 
Court's  June  15  ruling  was  Colorado.  Few 
States  have  so  dllije.:tly  attempted  to  work 
out  a  method  of  representation  tailored  to 
their  own  unique  characteristics.  Since  it 
became  a  State  in  1876,  its  legislature  has 
been  reapportioned  five  times.  In  the  spring 
of  1962,  citizens'  groups  gathered  to  work 
out  a  reapportionment  amendment  that 
would  keep  pace  with  the  state's  increesing 
urban  growth.  They  split  into  two  camps. 
One  wanted  both  hoiises  of  the  general  as- 
sembly based  on  population  alone;  the  other 
supported  a  "Federal  plan,"  keeping  geo- 
graphic representation  In  the  senate. 

Each  side  took  Its  case  to  the  public.  They 
fought  up  and  down  the  State  with  count- 
less speeches,  debates,  newspaper  ads,  bill- 
board posters,  radio  and  TV  spots.  This 
referendum  overshadowed  all  other  election 
Issues  in  Colorado  that  year.  And  the  out- 
come was  stunningly  clear.  The  Federal  plan 
won  by  305,700  to  172,725.  It  carried  every 
county  in  the  State. 

The  amendment  was  challenged;  it  was 
upheld  by  a  Federal  district  court.  And 
then,  on  June  15,  the  Supreme  Court  threw 
out  Colorado's  plan.  In  an  amazing  state- 
ment. Chief  Justice  Warren  said  that,  be- 
cause the  plan  adopted  was  contrary  to  the 
Court's  new  ruling,  Colorado's  referendum 
vote  was  "without  Federal  constitutional 
significance." 

There  were  stinging  dissents.  Said  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark:  "Colorado,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  has  written  the  organization  of  Its 
legislative  body  Into  Its  constitution.  In 
striking  down  Colorado's  plan  of  apportion- 
ment, the  Court  Is  Invading  the  valid  func- 
tioning of  the  procedures  of  the  States,  and 
thereby  commits  a  grievous  error  which  will 
do  Irreparable  damage  to  our  Federal-State 
relationship." 

Today  Colorado's  senate  has  been  redrawn 
to  satisfy  the  Court.  But  the  issue  Is  still 
being  debated.  Meanwhile,  the  voters  won- 
der what.  If  anything,  their  ballot  Is  worth, 
or  their  State   constitution. 

will  of  the  people 

Only  one  recourse  is  left  to  American  citi- 
zens who  wish  to  restore  ovir  representative 
system  to  Its  original  Integrity:  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Today  in 
Congress,  and  in  the  States,  forces  are  gather- 
ing behind  proposals  that  would: 

1.  Guarantee  the  citizens  of  every  State 
the  right  to  decide  for  themselves,  by  one- 
man  one-vote  ballot,  the  apportionment  of 
their  own  legislature. 

2.  Guarantee  that  this  power  will  not  be 
curtailed  or  reviewed  by  any  Federal  court. 

3.  Guarantee  that  one  house  of  each  leg- 
islature can  refiect  factors  other  than  i>opu- 
latlon  If  such  apportionment  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

This  In  essence  would  be  the  25th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Whether  it  is 
passed  In  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  States 
win  depend  upon  the  support  It  receives 
from  the  American  people.     The  stakes  are 
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high — as   high   as   the   preservation   of   our 
Republic. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGS  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  352)  providing  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Mon- 
day, March  15,  1965.  at  9  o'clock  post 
meridian,  to  receive  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  wish  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  de- 
sire of  the  House  to  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent in  joint  session. 

PROTECTION    OF    RIGHT    OF    INDIVIDUALS   TO 
REGISTER  AND  VOTE 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators,  namely. 
Senators  Case,  Clark.  Cooper,  Fong, 
Hart,  Javtts,  McNamara,  Prox- 
MiRE,  and  Scott,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  individuals  to  register 
and  to  vote  in  State  and  Federal  elec- 
tions without  discrimination  because  of 
race  or  color. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  Senators,  in 
keeping  with  our  long  established  prac- 
tice developed  over  a  period  of  years,  has 
been  working  together  this  winter  for 
many  weeks  to  develop  a  more  effective 
voting  rights  bill,  and  detailed  drafts 
have  been  prepared  and  subjected  to 
criticism  and  review. 

The  deplorable  events  at  Selma  and 
elsewhere  have  shocked  us  all  and  in- 
tensified our  desire  to  develop  and  aid 
in  the  passage  of  an  adequate  bill. 

INTENTION  TO  INTRODUCE  BILL  ANNOUNCED 

Last  Thursday  a  group  of  10  Sena- 
tors— virtually  identical  with  those  who 
are  now  sponsoring  this  bill — announced 
that  they  intended  to  introduce  such  a 
bill  today,  Monday,  March  15,  and  that 
it  should  be  a  bill,  and  not  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment;  that  it 
should  apply  to  State  and  local  elections 
as  well  as  national  elections;  that  it 
should  outlaw  literacy  and  other  tests 
designed  to  deny  the  right  to  vote;  that 
it  should  provide  for  appointment  of 
Federal  voting  registrars  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  would  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence almost  automatically  by  certain  ob- 
jective and  standard  requirements. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  promise 
which  we  made  to  the  country  and  to 
our  constituents  that  the  present  group 
is  now  introducing  this  bill,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  may  be  printed  In 


the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1517)  to  protect  the  right 
of  individuals  to  register  and  to  vote  in 
State  and  Federal  elections  without  dis- 
crimination because  of  race  or  color,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Douglas  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

APPLIES  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ELECTIONS  AS  WELL 
TO  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  features  of  the  bill  which  I 
think  should  be  noted. 

First.  It  applies  to  Federal.  State,  and 
local  elections.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
bill  apply  to  State  and  local  elections  if 
the  right  to  vote  is  to  be  made  meaning- 
ful. We  believe  that  there  is  abundant 
constitutional  justification  for  the  ap- 
plication of  a  bill  to  State  and  local  elec- 
tions under  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  also  under  certain  provisions 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, primarily  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  clause. 

OUTLAWS    LITERACY    TESTS 

Second.  The  bill  outlaws  all  literacy 
tests  in  those  areas  of  the  counti-y  where 
there  has  been  discrimination  against 
Negroes.  Specifically,  it  outlaws  liter- 
acy tests  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina.  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Louisiana. 

OXTFLAWS    OTHER    TESTS 

Third.  The  bill  also  outlaws  other 
methods  of  discrimination  ia  those  areas, 
such  as  tests  of  moral  character  and  re- 
quirements that  there  should  be  other 
persons  who  would  vouch  for  applicants 
for  registration.  It  sweeps  away  the 
discriminatory  provisions  which  have 
been  passed  in  many  Southern  States 
since  the  epoch-making  civil  rights  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Com-t  in  May  of 
1954. 

AUTOMATIC    APPOINTMENT    OF   REGISTRARS 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  for  Federal 
registrars  wherever  there  is  discrimina- 
tion in  registration  and/or  voting,  and  it 
makes  the  app>ointment  of  registrars 
practically  automatic. 

Thus,  wherever  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  Negroes  of  voting 
age  residing  in  any  county  were  not 
registered  to  vote  in  the  national  elec- 
tion of  1964,  the  President  must  apixiint 
Federal  registrars  within  90  days  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

He  must  also  appoint  them  whenever 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  of  voting  age  voted  in  the 
November  1964  election  if  20  persons  file 
a  written  petition  alleging  denial  of  their 
efforts  to  register. 

Fifth.  These  Federal  r^istrars  are  to 
be  selected  from  existing  governmental 
ofiBcials  who  occupy  the  status  of  grade 
12  or  above  in  the  civil  or  postal  service, 
and  they  can  be  drawn  from  the  country 


as  a  whole,  and  need  not  be  drawn  from 
any  given  judicial  district.  State,  or  local 
political  subdivision. 

SIMPLE    QUALIFICATIONS 

Sixth.  The  Federal  registrars  will  reg- 
ister  eveiyone  who  meets  State  qualifi. 
cations  of  age,  residence,  citizenship, 
mental  competency,  and  absence  of  the 
conviction  of  a  felony.  These  qualifica- 
tions are  frozen  as  of  May  17,  1964. 

POWER  TO  CAST  VOTE  AND  HAVE  IT  COUNTED 

Seven.  The  bill  provides  that  anyone 
who  is  registered  by  a  Federal  registrar 
must  be  accorded  the  right  to  vote  in  all 
elections  and  provides  for  enforcement 
of  this  right,  including  the  staying  of  the 
certification  of  results  of  any  election  in 
which  persons  federally  registered  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

STATE  POLL  TAXES  OUTLAWED 

Eighth.  The  bill  outlaws  poll  taxes  in 
all  State  and  local  elections. 

WELCOME  president's  BILL 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  should  say  a 
word  about  the  relationship  of  this  bill 
to  the  welcomed  message  of  the  President 
tonight  and  to  the  bill  which  it  is  re- 
ported the  Department  of  Justice  is 
drafting. 

The  present  bill,  as  I  have  said,  has 
been  under  discussion  and  detailed  draft- 
ing now  for  many  weeks. 

We  have  had  a  productive  interchange 
of  views  between  ourselves  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Justice  Department,  especially 
during  the  last  week.  We  wish  to  com- 
mend the  President  for  the  splendid  way 
in  which  he  has  taken  up  the  challenge 
of  Selma,  for  his  excellent  statement  to 
the  country  on  Saturday,  and  for  what 
we  believe  will  be  an  epoch-making 
Presidential  address  tonight. 

COOPERATIVE  EFFORT 

The  bill  is  in  no  sense  a  rival  to  the 
bill  which  will  be  introduced  on  behalf 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  a  few  days. 
As  I  have  stated,  it  has  been  a  coopera- 
tive relationship  between  the  drafters  of 
our  bill,  the  Senators  sponsoring  it,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  We  may  well 
have  learned  certain  things  from  them. 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  learned 
certain  things  from  us.  This  is  a  highly 
important  subject.  There  are  many 
issues  involved.  We  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral good  is  served  if  we  have  alternative 
drafts  before  the  Senate  and  before  the 
country.  We  believe  that  these  alterna- 
tive drafts  will  result  in  a  healthy  dialog 
over  the  issues.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  any  division  over  the  pur- 
poses. We  seek  the  most  effective  meas- 
ure that  we  can  get.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  public  this  bill  is  merely  our  expres- 
sion of  what  we  believe  a  voting  bill 
should  be  like,  and  we  ask  that  it  be 
studied  and  scrutinized. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  read  into  the 
Record  a  telegram  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Case]  and  I  have 
just  received: 

The  Introduction  of  the  bipartisan  voting 
rights  bill  1b  a  great  opportunity  to  enact  a 
Federal  statute  which  will  put  an  end  to  the 
continued  denial  of  the  right  to  vote.  We 
commend  you,  your  colleagues,  and  the  sena- 
torial staff  members  for  the  serious,  tireless, 
and  effective  manner   in   which  you  have 
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ouebt  to  cover  all  valid  complaints  against  definitions 
,;^lal    discrimination    In    registration    and 

.,nfine     We  appreciate  the  numerous  and  ex-  _     - 

tSe    conferences    held    during    the    past  eral.    special,    or    primary   election    held    in 

tensive    i-u^"     .^^.  _, ^».„  oa^h  r-r-nornsK      .    ct<.to    r,r    nniitir-al    subdivision    thereoi 


Sec  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(a)   The  term  "election"  means  any  gen- 


^opvs'and  months  since  the  89th  Congress      any    State    or    political   subdivision 

Ifn     For^ur  part  we  have  sought  to  pre-     solely  or  partially  for  the  ^purpose^of^^elect 

sent  and  discuss  the  views  that  we  were  au 


(b)  By  the  appointment  of  a  Federal  reg- 
istrar or  registrars  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  106.  The  contempt  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 151  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  and 
the  three-judge  court  provisions  of  section 
101(d)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  shaU 
be  applicable  to  proceedings  brought  under 


,^;u^ ing  or  selecting  any  candidate  to  Public  of       ^  „^^,_„.^  . 

thorized  to  state  on  behalf  of  our  associates     flee;  and  any  election  held  ^  any  ^ta^  or      ^^^^^^^  ^05^^) . 

Appointment  of  Federal  registrars 
(b)' The  term  "voUng  district"  means  any 
county,  parish,  or  similar  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  which  is  Independent  of  the  pollti 


Muality   under   law.     As   always,   we   have     tlally   to   decide   a   propositlo 
found  attentive  ears  and  cooperative  hearts      public  law 
among  those  who  today  sponsor  this  bill. 
Joseph  L.  RaOh,  Sr., 
General  Coimsel,  VAW, 
Vice  Chairman,  Americavi^  for  Democrat- 
ic Action. 

Clarence  Mitchell, 
Director,  Washington  Bureau,  NAACP. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  I  have  prepared  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


<=;ec  201  (a)  The  President  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
establish  an  office  of  Federal  registrar  for  ^y 
voting  district,  if  the  President  determines 


cal  jurisdiction  of  a  county,  parish,  or  slm-  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^1  number  of  persons  of  any  race 

ilar  political  subdivision.     If  there  are  no  ^^  ^^j^j.  ^j^^  ^gre  registered  to  vote  in  the 

counties,  parishes,  or  similar  political  sub-  November  1964  election  In  such  voting  ^- 

dlvlslons  of  a  State,  such  State  shaU,  for  the  ^^^^^  j^j.  ^^e  purpose  of  electing  any  candl- 

nurposes  of  this  Act,  constitute  a  single  vot-  ^j^^  j^^  ^he  office  of  President  Is  less  than  25 

Ing  district.                                                     ,    ,  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  all  per- 

(c)  The  term  "test"  Includes  (1)  any  test  '^^^  ^^  g^ch  race  or  color  of  voting  age  resid- 

of   or  condition  of  registration  or  voting  re-  jng  m  such  voting  district.           ,    v,  „    otoH 

quiring,   the   ability   to  read,   write,  under-  ^^^   ^  addition,  the  President  shall  esteb- 

stand,  or  Interpret  any  matter:   (11)  any  test  ^^^\^  ^^  office  of  Federal  registrar  for  any  vot- 

,            of   moral   character,    (111)    any  requirement  mg  district  at  any  time  thereafter  that  the 

The   following   States   Have    literacy    laws                           persons  vouch  for  or  act  as  wit-  ^^^^1  number  of  persons  of  any  race  or  coior 


th-.t  would  be  effected  by  ithis  act:  Alabama 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

The  following  States  in  the  1964  presiden- 
tial election  had  fewer  than  50  percent  of 
those  of  voting  age  actujE^lly  voting  In  the 
election : 


n^s  f'or'appllcants  for  registration.  ^ho  are  registered  to  vote  in  any  succeeding 

(d)  The  term  "mental  competency"  means  ^^al  election  is  less  than  25  per  centum  of 

^    '      "^ ^.„^»«ot(^r,  r.f  mpntal  incom-      fj^g  ^^al  number  of  aU  persons  of  such  race 

or  color  of  voting  age  residing  In  such  voting 


Alaska 

Louisiana 

Texivs 

Arkansas 

Virginia 

Alabama 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Mississippi 


(c)  Whenever  twenty  or  more  persons  re- 
siding m  a  voting  district  file  a  written  peti- 
tion with  the  President  alleging  denial  of 


::i 


absence  of  an  adjudication  of  mental  Incom 
petency. 

TITLE   I— LITEKACY    AND    OTHER    TESTS 

Sec   101.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

Percent         m)    The   unconstitutional   segregation   of  ^^^^^   ^^^^ _    _ 

._-  48. 7     educational  and  other  facilities  on  grounds  ^^^^  ^         ^^  register  to  vote  In  any  election 

._-  47.3      of  race  or  color  In  various  States  has  resulted  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^g  district  on  account  of  their 

.—  44. 0     in    inequalities    of   educational   attainment  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  president  shall  establish  an 

—  49.8     and  opportunity  which  render  tests  In  such  ^^^^  ^^  Federal  registrar  In  such  voting  dis- 

._-  41. 0     states  discriminatory  on  grounds  of  race  or  ^^^^^  . ^  ^^  ^^^  reason  to  believe  such  allega- 

.__  36. 0     color;                                               ^   ,           , „  tions  are  true,  and —                            »..  v,  i«,oc 

-_  38.0          (li)    tests  have   been  utilized   In   various  the  voting  district  Is  one  In  which  less 

.-_  43. 2     states  as  an  Instrument  of  discrimination  on  ^^^  ^^          centum  of  the  total  number  of 

...  32.9     grounds  of  race  or  color  through  the  use  of  ^^^   persons  of   voting   age   residing  therein 

..      .„H     arbitrary   standards,    unfair   decisions,   and  ^    November  1964  election,  or 

The  following  States  in  1964  are  estimated     ar^^^^^  j^^^^^^^.  ^^^  voj«i   ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  g^^  ^j,    g 

to  have  had  less  than  50  percent  of  the  Negro                   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  required  of  persons  ^^g^^g  ^^^^  ^q  pgj.  centum  of  the  total  number 

population  of  voting  age  Mglstered  In  1964.          ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^j.  ^g  ^  condition  of  regis-  ^^  ^^j  persons  of  voting  age  residing  In  the 

Percent     tratlon  and  voting  in  various  States  at  the  ^^^^^^  g^^^   ^,0^.^^   ^   the  November   1964. 

.__  23.0     same  time  that  such  tests  have  not  been  gigction.                                       ^    ,        „«,.„  nf 

49.  3     required  of  another  race  or  color.  ,(i)   upon  the  establishment  of  an  office  01 

"  44.0          (b)    Congress   further   finds   that   in   any  pg^g^ai  registrar  in  any  voting  district,  the 

.._  32.0     state  employing  a  test>-  President  shall  appoint  a  sufficient  nuinDer 

6  7          (I)    where  the  number  of  persons  of  any  ^^  pederal  registrars  for  such  voting  district 

'"  46.8     race  or  color  of  voting  age  residing  In  such  ^   achieve  the  purpose   of  this  title  from 

38. 8     state  who  were  registered  to  vote  at  the  time  ^^^ong  officers  or  employees  of  the  unitea 

45.7     of  the  November  1964  election  was  less  than  g^^tes  who  receive  basic  compensation  at  a 

50  per  centum  of  the  number  of  all  persons  •  •  •    --*  ♦- 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina 
Virginia 
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Exhibit  1 
S.  ISlj'f 
A  bin  to  protect  the  right  of  Individuals  to 
register  and  to  vote  in  State  and  Federal 
elections  without  discrimination  because 
of  race  or  color 


of  such  race  or  color  of  voting  age  then  re- 
siding m  such  State;  or 

(ii)   where  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  residing  in  such  State 
voted  in  the  November  1964  election, 
such  test  has  been  and  Is  being  utilized  as 
Instrument   of  discrimination   In  viola- 


tion of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend 
Beit  enacted  by  the  Isenate  and  House  of     ments  to  the  Constitution 
Z:^e^S:^    'of    the    Vnited    States    of         Sec.  102.  Within  s^y  days  of  t^^^ 


Representati 

America  in  Congress  as$embled. 

SHORT  TftTLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Voting  Rights  Act  of  J965". 

FINDIjJrCS 

Sec  2  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  denial  or  infringement  of  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  race  or  color  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Amend- 
ments of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  legislation  adopted  by  the 
Congress  to  enforce  those  amendments,  in- 
cluding the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  I960,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  The  Congtess  finds  that,  despite 
those  enactments,  the  right  to  vote  con- 
tinues to  be  denied  to  many  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  grov»nds  of  their  race  or 
color,  and  that  the  methods  prescribed  in 
this  Act  are  the  only  available  means  of 
assuring  all  citizens  their  right  to  vote. 


ment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  certify 
and  cause  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  those  States  to  which  either 


rate  of  basic  salary  which  Is  equivalent  to  at 
least  grade  12  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  Each  Individual 
so  appointed  as  a  Federal  registrar  shall 
serve  without  compensation  In  addition  to 
that  received  for  his  regular  office  or  employ- 
ment, but  while  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  a  registrar  shall  be  allowed 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  while  away 
from  his  home  or  regular  post  of  duty  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Travel  Expense  Act  ot 
1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations. 


Register  a  list  01  tnose  o.uu..  .u  «. (e)   Each   individual   who   Is   appointed  a 

numerical  finding  in  section  101(b)  applies.     Federal  registrar  for  a  f  ting  district  shall 
^"Sr  103.  in   aly   State   listed   In   accord-      perform  the^dutles  -q^-/ .^J^^,  ^^^ ^ 

such  time  as  he  Is  relieved  of  such  duties  by 
the  President,  or  until  the  office  of  Federal 
registrar  for  .such  voting  district  Is  ternU- 
nated  by  the  President  as  provided  In  sub- 


ance  with  section  102,  the  application  of  any 
test  to  a  person  seeking  to  register  or  vote  in 
a  Federal,  State  or  local  election.  Is  hereby 
prohibited.  ^         ^.         ,„„ 

Sec     104.  The    provisions    of    section    lUd 
shall  remain  In  effect  in  any  State  unless  and     section  (f ) 


until  the  President  shall  certify  that  dis- 
crimination in  registration  and  voting  In 
that  State  has  terminated  and  that  there  is 
substantial  risk  of  any  renewed  discrlml- 


no  SI 


Sec.  105.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 


(f)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  has  ceased  In 
any  voting  district  for  which  he  has  estab- 
lished an  office  of  Federal  registrar,  he  shall 
terminate  the  office  of  Federal  registrar  for 
such  voting  district. 

(z\   If   after  the  termination  of  the  office 


"r r^piJoprlate  civil  actions  Instituted      of  Ff^f^^gistr^for  ^tU^^^^giJ! 


in  the  district  courts'of  the  United  States     P^^-t  detei^ines  J  acc^^^^^ 

by  the  Attorney  General,  for  or  in  the  name     sectlo^^  (^^)  J^^^^abltL  the  office  for  such 

of  the  United  States;  and 


appropriate  to  reestablish 
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voting  district  in  order  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  he  shall  do  so  and  appoint 
one  or  more  Federal  registrars  for  such  area 
as  provided  in  subsection  (d) . 

Registration  by  Federal  registrars 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  finds: 

(a)  The  qualifications  and  other  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  State  laws  for  voting,  or 
roistering  to  vote,  in  Federal  and  State  elec- 
tions, other  than  qualifications  based  upon 
age.  residence,  citizenship,  mental  compe- 
tency, and  absence  of  conviction  for  a  felony, 
are  susceptible  of  use,  and  have  been  used, 
to  deny  persons  the  right  to  vote,  because  of 
their  race  or  color;  and 

(b)  The  application  of  qualifications  and 
other  conditions  by  Federal  registrars  ap- 
pointed under  this  title,  other  than  those 
excepted  in  subsection  (a) .  would  impede  and 
obstruct  Federal  registrars  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Federal  registrar  or  regis- 
trars for  any  voting  district  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation therefor,  register  to  vote  in  elections 
held  In  such  voting  district  any  Individual 
whom  the  Federal  registrar  finds  to  have  the 
requisite  qualifications  as  to  citizenship,  age. 
residence,  mental  competency,  and  absence  of 
conviction  for  a  felony  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  such  voting  district  Is  located. 
An  Individual  so  registered  by  a  Federal  regis- 
trar shall  receive  a  certificate  Identifying  him 
as  a  person  so  qualified  to  vote  in  such  elec- 
tions. 

(b)  If  a  State  imposes  or  has  Imposed 
qualifications  with  resppct  to  citizenship,  age. 
residence,  mental  competency,  or  absence  of 
conviction  for  a  felony  more  restrictive  than 
those  in  effect  on  May  17,  1954.  the  Federal 
registrar  or  registrars  In  that  State  shall  ap- 
ply the  State  law  In  effect  on  May  17,  1954. 

(c)  The  Federal  registrar  or  registrars  for 
any  voting  district  shall  conform  to  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  the 
performance  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Federal  registrar  or  registrars  of 
nny  voting  district  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
transmit  certifications  to  the  prooer  State 
and  local  officials  of  the  individuals  who 
have  been  registered  by  them.  Such  certlfl- 
catlor.s  shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to 
judicial  review  except  as  provided  In  section 
205. 

■e)  All  persons  certified  for  registration  by 
Federal  registrars  in  a  voting  district  shall 
continue  to  be  entitled  to  vote  In  any  elec- 
tion held  In  such  voting  district  during  the 
period  of  service  of  a  Federal  registrar  In  such 
district,  notwithstanding  the  requirement 
of  reregistratlon  or  any  other  requirement 
by  the  State  In  which  such  voting  district  Is 
located.  After  the  office  of  Federal  registrar 
for  any  voting  district  Is  terminated,  all  per- 
sons certified  for  registration  by  Federal  reg- 
istrars in  such  voting  district  shall  continue 
to  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  election  held  in 
such  voting  district,  if  reregistratlon  is  re- 
quired under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
such  voting  district  Is  located,  until  they 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  reregister 
without  discrimination  on  account  of  their 
race  or  color. 

Voting  in  elections 

Sec.  204.  Each  Individual  who  Is  registered 
by  a  Federal  registrar  pursuant  to  section 
203  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  to  have 
such  vote  counted,  in  any  election  held  In 
the  voting  district  where  he  resides  during 
the  effective  period  of  his  registration,  un- 
less after  his  registration  and  prior  to  any 
such  election  the  Federal  registrar  determines 
that  by  reason  of  any  of  the  qualifications 
specified  In  section  203(a)  of  this  Act  he  has 
become  Ineligible  to  vote  In  such  elections. 
Enforcement 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Any  challenge  to  the  eligibil- 
ity to  vote  of  persons  registered  under  sec- 
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tion  203  of  this  Act,  or  any  review  of  the 
denial  of  registration  by  a  Federal  registrar 
under  section  203  shall  be  within  the  sole 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
voting  district  Is  located.  Each  person  regis- 
tered under  this  Act  shall  be  permitted  to 
cast  his  vote  and  have  It  counted  pending 
the  determination  by  the  reviewing  court  of 
the  validity  of  such  challenge  or  challenges. 
Any  challenge  to  the  eligibility  of  a  person 
to  register  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  with- 
in five  days  following  such  registration,  ex- 
cept that  challenge  shall  be  in  order  in  any 
case  of  fraud  or  Ineligibility  arising  after 
registration. 

( b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  appropriate  civil  actions  Insti- 
tuted in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Attorney  General,  for  or  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  When  nec- 
essary to  assure  p>ersons  registered  under  this 
Act  of  the  right  to  vote  and  to  have  their 
votes  counted,  the  district  court  concerned 
shall  Issue  permanent  or  temporary  Injunc- 
tions or  other  orders  directed  to  appropriate 
State  or  local  voting  officials,  requiring  them 
to  permit  persons  so  registered  to  cast  their 
votes  and  have  them  counted  and  staying 
the  certification  of  the  results  of  such  elec- 
tion pending  the  determination  by  the  court 
in  the  case  Involved. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  2004  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1971)  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  all  cases  of  crimi- 
nal contempt  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  2004  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1971)  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  all  threats  of  in- 
timidation or  coercion  of  persons  seeking  to 
register  and  vote  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Continued  effect  pending  judicial  review 
Sec  206.  In  any  case  In  which  a  challenge 
is  made  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act. 
the  appropriate  reviewing  court  shall  Issue 
an  order  authorizing  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  authority  granted  therefrom  to 
continue  In  effect  pending  determination  of 
the  validity  of  such  challenge.. 

Tn-LE   III — paoHiBmoN   of   poll  taxes 
Sec.  301.  The  Congress  hereby  finds: 

(a)  That  the  requirement  of  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  has 
historically  been  one  of  the  methods  used  to 
circumvent  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments,  and  that  the  passage  of  laws 
establishing  such  a  requirement  in  the  States 
still  retaining  this  requirement  was  for  the 
purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  denying  per- 
sons the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or 
color,  and  that  this  requirement  has  been 
and  is  being  applied  discrlminatorlly  so  as  to 
deprive  persons  of  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  race  or  color: 

(b)  That  the  requirement  of  the  payment 
of  poll  tax  as  a  condition  upon  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  is  not  a  bona  fide  qualification  of 
an  elector,  but  an  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able restriction  upon  the  right  to  vote  in 
violation  of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 

Sec.  302.  No  State  shall  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  upon  or  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  any  election  con- 
ducted under  its  authority. 

TITLE    IV MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Section  2004  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

Sec.  402.  Section  2004  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (42  U.S.C.  1971),  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (c),  strike 
out  "Federal",  Immediately  preceding  "elec- 
tion", wherever  it  appears  in  such  subsec- 
tions. 

(b)  Strike  out  sutosection  (f)   thereof. 


Exercise   of  functions  conferred  upon 
President 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate 
authority  to  exercise  any  of  the  functions 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  to  such  officer 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  he  shall 
direct. 

(b)  In  making  numerical  determinations 
required  under  this  Act,  the  President  may 
make  such  determinations  on  the  best  sta- 
tistical Information  available  to  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  will 
deal  with  this  subject  as  v/ill  I.  The  bi- 
partisan cooperation  we  have  met  with  is 
typified  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  and  other  Senators;  namely, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmire], -who  have  joined 
with  an  equal  number  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators in  cosponsoring  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
This  bipartisanship  has  been  a  source  of 
great  inspiration  to  me,  and  of  great  sus- 
tenance and  support  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle. 

This  must  be  clearly  understood:  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  is  in  no  sense  a 
race  or  rivalry  with  the  President's  mes- 
sage, to  be  delivered  tonight,  in  what  we 
hope  will  result  in  an  even  better  bill 
than  ours.  All  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  erect  a  standard  both  in  terms  and 
in  time,  and  to  utilize  that  standard  for 
the  purpose  oRadvancing  the  enactment, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  of  a  vot- 
ing rights  bill,  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  so  critically  necessary. 

The  real  spark  in  this  matter  is  the 
danger  to  the  counti-y  now.  We  see  that 
justice  has  been  too  long  deferred  in 
the  voting  rights  field.  Let  us  not  forget 
what  happened  in  1957,  1960,  and  1964, 
when  men  like  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas],  and  other  Senators, 
including  myself,  wore  our  hearts  out 
ti-ying  to  get  the  terms  which  are  now 
being  incorporated  into  the  bill,  or  at 
least  terms  like  them.  We  saw  coming 
exactly  what  has  occurred.  Of  all  the 
problems  which  we  could  not  defer,  the 
denial  of  voting  rights  is  the  most  im- 
portant. 

I  emphasize,  therefore,  that  this  bill 
sets  an  optimum  standard  both  as  to 
timing  and  as  to  terms.  Representing 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  nothing 
would  please  me  better  than  to  see  the 
administration  racing  far  ahead  of  us 
both  in  terms  and  in  time,  and  to  have 
one  steady  march  of  progress  along  the 
track,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  seeing  to  it  that  Negroes  get  the 
right  to  vote — to  put  it  bluntly  and 
sinlply. 

Selma  has  aroused  the  country  to  the 
reality  of  the  situation,  that  elementary 
justice  calls  for  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  administra- 
tion bill  provides  for.  We  have  not  seen 
it.  We  have  seen  many  reports  of  what 
it  will  contain.  We  have  been  acquainted 
with  some  drafts.  From  what  we  know 
about  it.  I  believe  that  our  bill  contains 
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pertain  principal  provisions  which  should 
h^  followed.  One  of  those  provisions 
would  be  the  elimination  of  the  poll  tax 
r  state  and  local  elections,  which  we 
believe  to  be  important.  Another  of  the 
nrovisions  would  be  the  appointment  of 
rp'-istrars  from  among  Federal  officials 
who  need  not  be  residents  of  the  voting 
district  in  order  to  serve  there.  Another 
nrovision  would  trigger  the  appointment 
of  registrars  where  there  are  an  un- 
usually small  number  of  Negroes  regis- 
tered according  to  the  best  figures  avail- 
able to  the  President.  Finally,  the  Presi- 
dent should  appoint  the  registrars,  which 
would  give  them  the  greatest  prestige 
and  authority. 

We  believe  that  this  problem  is  one  on 
which  the  country  should  be  able  to  get 
together,  including  our  southern  friends, 
who  have  themselves  often  stated  that 
the  right  to  vote  is  one  right  they  do  not 
challenge,  even  considering  the  so-called 
social  order  of  the  South.  I  believe  that 
doing  something  meaningful  and  tangi- 
ble in  this  area  is  now  very  much  in 

order.  ,        ... 

Incidentally,  although  Selma  is  being 
epitomized  and  dramatized  widely,  a 
great  many  people  have  approached  me, 
Negro  and  white  alike,  telling  me  it  is 
almost  a  shame,  that  U\  the  concern  for 
Selma,  it  has  not  been  noticed  that  in 
community  after  community  in  this  same 
area  of  the  country,  bodies  have  been 
crushed,  lives  have  been  extinguished, 
people  have  been  intimidated  just  as 
forcefully  and  in  greater  numbers  than 
in  Selma.  but  they  have  not  been  widely 
publicized.  i  ^     t- 

With  that  kind  of  tragic  situation, 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  get  action  is 
desirable.  With  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  President  and  with  the  greatest  de- 
sire to  uphold  his  hand  in  doing  what  is 
right,  I  feel  deeply  that  this  will  be  the 
time  to  push  for  the  terms  and  the  tun- 
ing and  to  get  done  what  must  be  done 
for  the  country. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced.  S.  1497,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Pong]  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott],  dealing  with  exces- 
_  sive  police  action,  may  similarly  have  the 
prompt  consideration  of  Congress.  The 
need  for  this  measure  has  also  been 
markedly  emphasized  by  the  events  m 

Selma.  ,  ^,     _ 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for  his 
able,  courageous,  and  cooperative  work 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  all  Senators  to  know  how  deeply 
gratifying  it  is  to  be  associated  with 
them  in  this  great  effort.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  we  are  not  rivals  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
President,  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice.   Our   action    represents    the   evi- 


dence of  our  deep  conviction  of  urgency 
in  this  matter. 

It  would  be  most  inappropriate  for 
Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  not  to  take  the 
initiative.    Congress  is  supposed  to  leg- 
islate and  develop  policy  and  enact  bills 
into  law.    It  would  be  doing  less  than  its 
duty,  especially  in  the  view  of  those  of  us 
who  have  a  deep  conviction  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  we  sat  back  and  waited  for  some 
proposals  to  be  presented  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  with  the 
authorship  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
We  welcome  these  proposals,  and  we 
shall  work  in  partnership  with  the  execu- 
tive branch,  as  we  have  endeavored  in 
the  past,  in  this  bipartisan  group,  who 
have  been  concerned  with  this  matter  for 
the  past  many  months,  when  we  have 
urged  and  begged  that  the  legislation  be 
forthcoming.   We  have  withheld  our  own 
initiative  in  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation so  that  we  could  have  full  una- 
nimity as  between  those  of  us  in  Congress 
and  the  people  in  the  legislative  branch. 
We  are  happy  indeed  that  reports  have 
indicated  that  it  is  proposed  to  introduce 
a  bill  that  will  have  the  full  support  of 
the  President.    I  hope  that  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  in  the 
Senate  and  also  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  in  the  House  will  give  it  over- 
whelming support   in   both  Houses  of 
ConsrrGSS 

However,  we  have  too  long  delayed. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  sug- 
gested, what  we  propose  should  have  been 
a  part  of  the  legislation  that  was  en- 
acted in  1957,  1960,  and  1964,  that  great 
monument,  because,  as  both  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  indicated,  the  voting  right 
is  something  that  no  one  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  in  the  country  will  say  in 
public  is  something  that  ought  to  be  de- 
nied to  a  person  on  the  ground  of  his 
color,  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

Therefore,  we  are  not  in  disagreement 
on  the  right;  only  on  the  question  of 
whether  it  should  actually  be  granted,  or 
merely  be  given  lip  service  but  actually 
denied.  . 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  is  such 
that  Congress  should,  and  I  hope  it  will, 
give  its  undivided,  constant,  and  continu- 
ous attention  to  it  until  a  biU  is  passed 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  and 
signed  by  the  President.  That  would  be 
doing  a  great  deal  for  the  morale  of  the 
country  and  for  those  who  have  suffered 
under  the  indignities  and  injustices  of 
the  deprivation  of  the  franchise.  If  nec- 
essary, we  should  remain  here  nights  and 
holidays  and  weekends  until  this  job  is 
done.  I  pledge  for  myself  continuing 
support  for  every  effort,  in  cooperation 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  this  about. 

The  only  thing  that  will  make  me  at 
all  unhappy  or  unwilling  to  cooperate 
will  be  an  attempt,  if  it  is  made,  to  offer 
only  lip  service  and  not  actual  legisla- 
tive accomplishment,  or  dragging  of  the 
feet.  I  do  not  look  for  it,  but  we  shall 
be  ready  to  meet  it  if  it  comes. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  emi- 
nently correct  when  he  says  that  Selma 
means,  in  addition  to  the  basic  depriva- 


tion of  voting  rights,  brutality  by  the 
citizenry  and  by  the  governmental  offi- 
cials through  their  police  deputies 
against  people  protesting  the  deprivation 
of  their  constitutional  rights. 

We  should  do  something  about  this, 
and  that  speedily. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  as  a  part  or 
this  proposed  legislation,  we  may  at  the 
same  time  enact  legislation  designed  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  police  bru- 
tality for  absence  of  police  protection 
against  private  brutality,  upon  the  com- 
munities whose  agents  are  guilty  of  with- 
holding protection  and  thus  inflicting 
brutal  treatment. 

For  the  sake  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country's  reputation 
abroad,  for  the  sake  of  the  individuals 
who  have  been  mistreated  and  maimed 
and  killed,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  fam- 
ilies, we  can  do  no  less. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  right  to  vote,  all 
agree,  is  the  most  basic  right  of  citizen- 
It  is  equally  undeniable  that  large 
numbers  of  citizens  are  being  deprived 
of  that  right  simply  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skin. 

Through  the  years,  with  an  mgenuity 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  worthier  cause, 
there  have  been  fashioned  in  some  States 
a  variety  of  devices  and  tests,  masking 
as   qualifications   for    registration    and 
voting    which  have  effectively  blocked 
the  efforts  of  Negro  citizens  to  exercise 
the  right  of  the  franchise.    Indeed,  those 
who  oppose  those  efforts  have  in  many 
cases  resorted  to  unlawful  measures  to 
evade  their  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties.    Threats,    intimidation,    coercion, 
terrorism,  and  economic  reprisal  have  in 
many   places  become   commonplace   as 
the  protest  of  the  disenfranchised  has 

swelled.  ^ 

Three  times  in  recent  years  Congress 
has  acted  to  protect  voting  rights.  But 
these  measures  have  not  been  equal  to 
the  task.  Frustration  and  bitterness 
have  grown  as  attempts  at  suppression 
have  sunk  to  new  and  ugly  depths. 

As  the  President  has  indicated,  the  sit- 
uation is  urgent.  I  strongly  support  his 
determination  that  every  eUgible  citizen, 
be  he  white  or  Negro,  whatever  his  race 
or  religion,  wherever  he  may  reside,  be 
given  effective  protection  for  his  right  to 

vote. 

The  bill  in  which  I  and  my  colleagues 
join  is  not  a  hasty  measure. 

The  bill  is  the  fruit  of  many  weeks  of 
consideration  and  exchange  of  views  not 
only  among  ourselves  but  with  officials 
of  the  executive  branch.  We  introduce  it 
in  the  hope  to  help  Congress  fashion  an 
effective  instrument  to  wipe  out  the 
shame  of  discrimination  in  the  voting 

field. 

Salient  features  of  the  bill  are: 

First.  The  bill  applies  to  Federal.  State, 
and  local  elections. 

Second.  The  bill  outlaws  all  literacy 
tests  in  those  areas  of  the  country  where 
there  has  been  discrimination  against 
Negroes.  Specifically,  it  outlaws  literacy 
tests  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina.  Georgia.  South  Carohna, 
and  Louisiana. 

Third.  The  bill  also  outlaws  other 
methods  of  discrimination  in  those  areas, 
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such  as  tests  of  moral  character  and  re- 
quirements that  persons  vouch  for  appli- 
cants for  registration. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  for  Federal 
registrars  wherever  there  is  discrimina- 
tion in  registration  or  voting  and  it 
makes  the  appointment  of  registrars 
automatic.  Thus,  wherever  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  Negroes 
of  voting  age  residing  in  any  county  were 
registered  to  vote  in  the  1964  election, 
the  President  must  appoint  Federal  reg- 
istrars within  90  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill.  He  must  also  appoint  Fed- 
eral registrars  wherever  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  persons  of 
voting  age  voted  in  the  November  1964 
election  if  20  persons  file  a  written  peti- 
tion alleging  denial  of  their  right  to 
register  to  vote. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  registrar  w?ll  regis- 
ter everyone  who  meets  the  State  quali- 
fication of  age,  residence,  citizenship, 
mental  competency,  and  absence  of  con- 
viction for  a  felony  and  these  qualifica- 
tions are  frozen  as  of  May  17,  1954. 

Sixth.  The  bill  provides  that  anyone 
who  is  registered  by  a  Federal  registrar 
must  be  accorded  the  right  to  vote  in  all 
elections  and  further  provides  for 
enforcement  of  this  right,  including  the 
staying  of  the  certification  of  the  results 
of  any  election  in  which  persons  federally 
registered  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote. 

Seventh.  The  bill  outlaws  poll  taxes  in 
all  State  and  local  elections. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  He  has  always  been  a 
highly  cooperative  and  unselfish  Mem- 
ber. I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  on  his  feet  trying  to  obtain  the 
floor.  He  has  been  very  kind  to  yield  to 
me,  because  he  knows  I  have  an  engage- 
ment that  I  must  keep. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  have  spoken  of  the  high 
hopes  of  those  of  us  who  have  introduced 
the  bill.  We  make  no  pretense  that  this 
is  the  best  or  the  last  word  in  the  effort 
to  develop  a  legislative  response  which 
is  adequate  to  the  enormous  public 
pressure  all  around  the  covmtry  today. 
We  feel  that  it  offers  an  additional  sug- 
gestion of  those  of  us  in  Congress  and 
those  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Goverrunent  as  a  means  of  getting  at  the 
problem. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  Ms  leadership  over  the  weeks, 
as  we  have  sought  to  find  legislative 
language  to  meet  the  situation.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
its  exchange  of  points  of  view  with  us. 
This  Congress  will  be  judged  very  harsh- 
ly if,  with  the  alarm  bell  shrieking,  we 
do  less  than  what  is  required  in  order 
that  that  alarm  bell  shall  never  sound 
again  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 
_Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  other  Senators  in  support 


of  the  bill.  First  of  all,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  I  welcome  the  deci- 
sion of  the  President  to  take  the  almost 
unprecedented  step  involved  in  his 
speech  tonight  of  speaking  personally  to 
Congress  on  one  specific  domestic  issue. 
It  is  very  rare  that  any  President  has 
done  so  throughout  American  history. 
In  speaking  to  us  this  evening  at  9 
o'clock  he  will  be  able  to  speak  to  as 
many  people  in  the  country  as  possible, 
in  addition  to  the  Congress.  This  deci- 
sion of  the  President  is  extremely  wel- 
come. It  means  the  President  is  throw- 
ing the  immense  prestige  of  his  oflBce  be- 
hind voting  legislation  in  a  remarkable 
way.  We  have  offered  this  proposed 
legislation  in  an  effort  to  support  the 
President  in  getting  the  strongest  and 
best  possible  legislation  in  this  field. 

It  is  very  im.portant,  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  said,  that  we  enact 
legislation  which  is  not  a  matter  of  bits 
and  pieces.  After  all,  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  a  voting  rights  bill,  as  was 
the  1960  bill;  so  was  title  I  of  the  1964 
act.  And  yet,  we  know  we  have  not 
done  the  job.  We  know  that  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens,  Negroes, 
are  not  able  to  register  and  are  not  able 
to  vote.  Therefore  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  have  the  strongest  and  most 
comprehensive  kind  of  bill  enacted  into 
law. 

The  bill  we  are  offering  covers  Fed- 
eral registrars,  which  many  have  argued 
for;  it  covers  State  and  local  elections; 
it  also  provides  for  doing  away  with  the 
remaining  use  of  literacy  tests  for  dis- 
crimination. 

As  one  who  had  practically  no  part  in 
the  drafting  of  the  bill,  I  can  say  that 
the  bill  has  been  most  expertly  drafted, 
not  only  by  the  Senators  involved,  but 
also  by  the  staffs  of  the  Senators  and 
other  leading  experts  in  the  country,  who 
brought  to  this  bill  drafting  a  lifetime  of 
experience  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  introduction  of  the  voting  rights 
bill,  whose  principal  sponsors  are  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  joined  in  the 
introduction  of  the  voting  rights  bill 
with  full  knowledge  that  the  President 
will  speak  to  us  this  evening  and  that 
he  will  immediately  propose  an  effective 
voting  rights  bill  which  he  has  so  ur- 
gently discussed  and  supported.  My  pur- 
pose in  joining  with  others  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill  is  to  state  again  my  support 
for  an  effective  voting  rights  bill,  whether 
it  be  the  administration  bill,  the  one  we 
introduce,  or  some  other. 

For  8  years,  beginning  in  1957,  the 
group  of  Senators  who  sponsor  this  bill, 
along  with  others,  have  introduced  nu- 
merous bills  on  civil  rights,  dealing  with 
subjects  including  voting  rights,  school 
desegregation,  public  accommodations, 
and  fair  employment  practices.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  introduced  voting  rights, 
school  desegregation,  and  public  accom- 
modations bills.     These  bills  were  not 


enacted  separately,  but  they  served  a 
useful  purpose — and  they  helped  inform 
and  secure  the  support  of  the  people  of 
of  country.  They  also  gave  help  to  the 
executive  branch,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bills  introduced  by  this 
group  and  others,  were  incorporated  in 
the  bills  passed  in  1957,  1960,  and  1964, 
sometimes  in  identical  language. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  bill  that  will 
be  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident will  contain  sections  similar  to  those 
in  the  bill  we  introduce  today.  It  is  en- 
tirely probable  that  it  may  be  a  stronger 
and  more  effective  bill.  But  the  bill  we 
introduce  today  contains  ideas  which 
have  been  developed  by  study  over  a 
period  of  many  days  and,  indeed,  weeks. 
It  could  supplement  the  forthcoming  ad- 
ministration bill,  and,  at  minimum,  in- 
dicate our  full  support. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  another 
subject  which  is  related  to  the  bill  we 
introduce  today.  It  is  the  situation  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  in  other  areas — situa- 
tions which  illustrate  a  need  for  a  more 
effective  voting  rights  law.  The  States 
and  municipalities  have  the  authority 
under  their  police  powers — powers  to 
provide  for  the  public  safety  and  order — 
to  enact  laws  and  ordinances  regulating 
demonstrations. 

A  grave  dilemma  is  thus  posed.  It  is 
that  those  who  seek  their  constitutional 
rights,  against  States  and  municnpalities, 
whose  officers  are  violating  the  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Acts  and  the  Constitution 
itself,  do  find  themselves  in  violation  of 
State  or  municipal  law.  And  out  of  this 
confrontation,  violence  has  ensued  and 
will  continue  to  ensue  unless  the  true 
cause  is  corrected.  That  cause  in  the 
case  of  Selma  is  predominantly  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Acts  and 
the  Constitution  with  respect  to  voting 
rights.  When  I  spoke  on  the  Birming- 
ham situation  2  years  ago,  I  said  that  It 
was  hardly  intended  that  the  police 
powers  of  a  State  would  be  used  to  deny 
the  reasonable  expression  of  speech  and 
petition  by  citizens  seeking  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

The  Congress  iias  the  authority  and 
the  duty  to  move  on  its  part  to  enact 
effective  voting  rights  legislation  to  re- 
move the  substantive  cause — which  is 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  by  States 
and  municipalities. 

But  the  immediate  means  of  removing 
the  danger  of  violence  and  brutality  lies 
with  the  States  and  municipalities  them- 
selves. The  Governor  of  Alabama  and 
the  city  authorities  of  that  State,  as  well 
as  those  in  other  States,  should  permit 
peaceful  demonstrations  by  those  seeking 
to  achieve  constitutional  rights,  as  this 
can  be  done  without  obstructing  public 
order  and  safety.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  marching  at  the  side 
of  a  highway,  and  this  opportunity  could 
be  provided  without  any  obstruction  of 
traffic  or  order.  I  believe  the  demon- 
strators would  and  should  adhere  to  such 
reasonable  provision.  If  the  right  of 
peaceful  expression  is  not  provided  by 
the  States  and  municipalities,  there  will 
be  continued  violence  and  brutality,  and 
this  is  intolerable  in  our  country  whose 
system  is  based  upon  the  processes  of  the 
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law  and  upon  concern  for  the  individual 
and  his  rights. 

Last  week,  I  joined  in  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  to  provide  sanctions  against 
oflBcers  and  those  acting  under  color  of 
law  who  use  brutality  in  the  exercise  of 
their  authority.  It  should  be  enacted, 
but  the  enactment  of  these  necessary 
laws,  including  one  for  more  effective 
voting  rights,  will  take  some  time  in  this 
session.  I  hope  that  the  State  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities  will  act,  and  that  they 
will  authorize  peaceful  demonstrations 
with  reasonable  provisions  for  safety  and 
order.  If  they  will  not  do  this,  they  will 
create  conditions  for  violence  and  bru- 
tality. They  will  encourage  a  disregard 
for  law  and  order,  but  above  all,  they 
will  continue  to  obstruct  and  deny  the 
rights  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  joined  today  in  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  to  indicate  again  my  concern — 
and  the  concern  of  many  thousands  in 
my  State  and  throughout  the  Nation — 
that  the  right  of  eviery  citizen  to  vote 
shall  be  not  only  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, but  that  it  shall  be  made  effec- 
tive by  law.  I 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  l'  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  question  of  tim- 
ing, which  is  very  important,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  the  statement  of  the  bipar- 
tisan group  made  last  Thursday  in  which 
we  said  we  would  introduce  such  a  bill 
today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
have  the  text  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  shall  furnish  it 
for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

March  11,  1965. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  announced 
today  that  on  Monday  tiiey  will  introduce  a 
voting  rights  bill. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  will  be  a  provision  for 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  Federal 
voting  registrars.  The  President's  power 
would  depend  solely  upon  his  factual  finding 
of  discrimination  measured  by  specific  objec- 
tive criteria.  Thus,  the  procedure  would  be 
automatic  and  expeditious. 

The  bill  would  cover  State  and  local  as  well ' 
as  Federal  elections. 

The  Senators  are :  Clifford  P.  Case,  of  New 
Jersey;  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania: 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois;  Hiram  Fonq,  of  Hawaii; 
Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan;  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
of  New  York;  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  of  New 
York;  William  E.  Proxmire.  of  Wisconsin;  and 
Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylt-ania. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  effective 
legislation  to  protect  the  voting  rights 
of  all  Americans  is  long  overdue. 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  "the  right  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
It  directs  that  "Congress  shall  have  the 
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power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation." 

Three  times  during  the  past  8  years 
Congress  has  passed  such  "appropriate 
legislation"  to  enforce  "equal  protection" 
for  the  right  to  vote.  But  these  enact- 
ments have  not  been  effective,  because 
some  State  and  local  authorities  have 
unfairly  applied  voting  qualifications  and 
standards  of  eligibility  to  many  of  our 
Negro  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  during  the 
civil  rights  debate  I  pointed  out  the  many 
inadequacies  of  title  I  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  The  bill  which  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators  now  proposes  effectively  pro- 
vides for  these  inadequacies.  I  am 
happy  to  join  this  group  of  Senators  as 
a  cosponsor. 

I  am  aware  that  the  President,  deeply 
concerned  about  this  problem,  -has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  speak  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  tonight  on  the  sub- 
ject of  voting  rights  legislation.  I  look 
forward  to  his  address,  hopeful  that  he 
will  propose  legislation  to  the  Congress 
which  will  secme  the  right  of  the  fran- 
chise, once  and  for  all,  to  all  Americans. 

The  Congress  will  have  for  its  con- 
sideration a  niunber  of  voting  rights  bills. 
The  measure  we  introduce  today,  as  we 
promised  we  would  last  week,  is  a  prod- 
uct of  long  and  serious  consideration.  I 
believe  it  is  a  very  meritorious  measure 
which  I  hope  Congress  will  seriously  con- 
sider before  taking  final  action  on  badly 
needed  voting  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  world  witnessed  a  shameful  display 
of  police  brutality  which  took  place  in 
Selma,  Ala.  The  armed  posse  of  a 
racist  sheriff  fiogged  American  citizens 
whose  only  crime  was  their  desire  to  vote 
and  their  attempt  to  protest  peacefully 
against  those  who  were  preventing  them 
from  voting. 

The  right  to  vote  is  fundamental  to 
our  way  of  life.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  we 
must  further  guarantee  by  new  legisla- 
tion that  right  which  the  Constitution 
and  subsequent  amendments  guarantee 
to  all  citizens.  But  the  posse  in  Selma 
made  it  quite  obvious  that  we  must  fur- 
ther spell  out  the  rights  of  all  Americans. 

That  is  why  I  have  joined  today  with 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  provides  Fed- 
eral registrars  for  persons  who  are  de- 
nied their  right  to  register  and  vote 
because  of  their  race. 

The  bill  provides  for  Federal  registrars 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  in  areas 
where  the  number  of  Americans  of  any 
one  race  who  are  registered  to  vote  is 
less  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  Americans  of  that  race  residing 
in  that  voting  district. 

It  would  also  provide  for  Federal  regis- 
trars on  the  petition  of  20  persons  where 
the  voting  district  is  one  in  which  less 
than  half  of  the  total  number  of  all  per- 
sons of  voting  age  voted  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1964  election. 

This  legislation  would  also  outlaw  lit- 
eracy and  other  tests  in  those  States 
where  the  number  of  Americans  of  any 
one  race  who  are  registered  to  vote  in 
November  1964,  was  less  than  half  of 
the  total  number  of  Americans  of  that 
race  of  voting  age,  or  where  less  than 


half  of  all  voting-age  residents  voted  in 
the  1964  election.  It  would  also  pro- 
hibit poll  taxes. 

These  measures  would  eliminate  once 
and  for  all  the  insidious  methods  of  lim- 
iting the  vote  to  a  select  few  and  would 
constitute  another  step  toward  making 
the  land  of  the  free  a  land  where  all  men 
are  truly  free  to  vote. 


BELOIT  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  MARCH 
50  MILES  IN  SYMPATHY  WITH 
SELMA    PROTEST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  on 
Tuesday,  March  9,  a  group  of  Beloit 
College  students  marched  from  Beloit, 
Wis.,  50  miles  over  a  wintry  Wisconsin 
highway  to  Madison  in  sympathy  with 
the  Selnia,  Ala.,  demonstrators. 

The  fieloit  students  not  only  called 
their  march  an  expression  of  sympathy 
with  those  protesting  the  denial  of  their 
rights  of  franchise  in  the  South  but  as 
one  of  them  put  it,  "a  demonstration  of 
freedom  in  Wisconsin"  and  an  expression 
of  "their  gratitude  and  pleasure  in  living 
in  a  State  where  citizens  can  freely  con- 
gregate and  march  on  a  public  high- 
way." 

Mr.  President  this  is  the  kind  of  whole- 
some, healthy  expression  of  American 
freedom  at  its  best.  It  happened  just 
last  week  and  these  young  people  who 
trudged  a  long,  weary  50  miles  in  the  cold 
of  a  Wisconsin  winter — and  in  support  of 
their  convictions  represent  the  same  gen- 
eration that  has  been  called  too  soft  and 
too  apathetic. 

The  admiring  reaction  of  Wisconsin 
people  to  this  march  was  not  confined  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  president 
of  the  college. 

As  Elliott  Marenlss  in  his  remarkable 
article  in  the  Madison  Capital  Times, 
describing  the  march,  pointed  out,  it  was 
widespread  and  shared  by  highway 
motorists  and  Madison  and  Evansville 
residents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  per- 
ceptive and  sensitive  article  describing 
this  march  by  Elliott  Maraniss,  of  the 
Capital  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beloit  Marchers  Enter  Madison 

(By  Elliott  Maraniss,  of  the  Capital  Times 
staff) 

En  Route  With  the  Beloit  Marchers. — 
With  aching  feet  but  soaring  spirits,  a  group 
of  130  Beloit  College  students  walked  Into 
Madison  early  this  afternoon  after  a  50-mile 
march  in  the  clear,  bright  air  of  the  Free 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

When  the  dome  of  the  State  capitol  came 
into  view  as  they  reached  the  top  of  a  hill 
on  Highway  14,  a  cheer  swept  the  ranks  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  walking 
In  double  file  since  noon  Tuesday. 

The  capitol  dome  symbolized  the  purpose 
of  the  march:  to  demonstrate  the  freedom 
In  Wisconsin  as  compared  with  Alabama, 
v/here  marchers  have  been  clubbed,  whipped, 
and  gassed. 

Meantime,  eight  other  Beloit  students  flew 
to  the  battleground  of  Selma,  Ala.,  to  join 
the  thousands  there.  Fellow  students  quick- 
ly collected  $500  to  send  the  eight  to  Ala- 
bama. One  of  those  who  went  south  Is  a 
Madison  boy,  John  McCall,  5202  Odana  Road. 
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The  Belolt  students  have  called  their 
march  "a  demonstration  of  freedom  In  Wis- 
consin." 

A  spokesman  for  the  college  said,  "The 
students  are  expressing  their  gratitude  and 
pleasure  at  living  in  a  State  where  citizens 
can  freely  congregate  and  march  on  a  pub- 
lic highway.  They  are  also  expressing  sym- 
pathy for  the  situation  In  Alabama,  where 
they  believe  the  opposite  Is  true." 

The  students  left  Beloit  shortly  after 
noon  Tuesday  and  arrived  in  Evansville, 
about  25  miles  up  Highway  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 
exhausted  but  happy. 

The  students  were  put  up  overnight  at  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Evansville.  They 
were  fed  by  locil  residents,  who  greeted  them 
warmly  and  sjmpathetically. 

President  Miller  Upton,  of  Beloit,  tele- 
phoned Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles  to  tell  him 
that  the  students  are  coming  to  Madison.  He 
told  the  Governor  that  the  march  was  a 
demonstration  of  freedom  and  not  a  protest. 

Upton  expressed  his  pleasure  with  the  stu- 
dent Initiative  that  led  to  the  march, 
although  It  is  not  officially  sponsored  by  the 
college. 

Students  don't  have  permission  to  cut 
classes,  but  faculty  feeling  can  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  several  Instructors  are  follow- 
ing the  marchers  by  car  to  help  those  who 
need  it  and  to  supply  coffee  and  sandwiches. 

After  the  students  meet  with  Governor 
Knowles  they  were  to  go  to  the  Covenant 
Presbyterian  Church,  326  S.  Segoe  Road,  for 
coffee  before  returning  to  Beloit  In  cars. 

The  coffee  hour  at  the  church  In  Madison 
Is  being  sponsored  by  Chancellor  Robben  W. 
Fleming,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Both  Fleming  and  his  wife.  Sally,  are  gradu- 
ates of  Belolt  and  their  daughter,  Nancy,  a 
sophomore  at  Belolt,  Is  one  of  the  marchers. 

A  demonstration  at  the  main  post  office 
was  scheduled  to  start  at  1  p.m.  under  the 
ausplcies  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

The  students  walked  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  road,  facing  traffic,  as  they  marched 
through  the  open  coxintryside.  When  they 
passed  through  towns  they  crossed  to  side- 
walks on  the  right  side  of  the  street. 

State  patrol  cars  tovu-ed  the  highway  to  be 
stire  that  the  students  were  safe  and  that 
traffic  moved  along.  There  were  no  Incidents 
or  accidents. 

"They're  a  great  bunch  of  kids,"  one  traffic 
patrolmen  said  near  Oregon,  "I  admire 
them." 

Most  of  the  youngsters  were  dressed  in 
winter  garb,  but  there  was  a  definite  dif- 
ference In  footwear.  The  boys  all  wore  heavy 
shoes  or  boots,  but  the  girls  tramped  along 
in  low-cut  tennis  shoes  and  ankle  socks, 
apparently  Immune  to  mud  and  snow. 

One  pair  walking  side  by  side  consisted 
of  David  Howe,  a  freshman  from  Boston. 
Mass.,  and  pretty  Carlotta  Creavey.  a  fresh- 
man from  Troy,  N.Y.  David  w^ore  boots,  but 
Carlotta  wore  tennis  shoes. 

"She's  crazy."  David  said,  but  the  tone  was 
obviously  one  of  admiration. 

Tim  Morrison,  a  Belolt  student  last  year, 
had  spent  the  summer  of  1964  as  a  teacher  in 
a  freedom  school  in  Mississippi.  This  year 
he  Is  working  for  the  U.S.  Government. 

Tim  heard  the  news  about  the  Beloit 
march  over  the  radio  In  Iron  Mountain,  Mich  , 
late  Tuesday  night.  He  Jumped  into  his  car. 
drove  all  night,  arrived  in  Evansville  Just 
before  dawn  this  morning,  and  Joined  the 
march. 

Glen  Rldnour,  pastor  of  Calvary  Methodist 
Church  at  633  West  Badger  Road  in  Madison, 
drove  his  homemade  bus  down  to  Evans- 
ville late  Tuesday  night.  He  stayed  with 
the  youngsters  at  the  church  in  Evansville 
and  then  drove  along  with  them  on  the 
inarch  today,  offering  a  place  to  rest  and 
refreshments.    The  marchers  stopped  at  his 


church  for  a  short  time  before  heading 
up  Park  Street  on  the  last  leg  of  the  walk. 

Passing  motorists,  who  had  heard  the 
news  of  the  march  on  the  radio,  waved 
friendly  greetings  as  they  passed  the  stu- 
dents. "The  reception  has  been  Just  great," 
a  sophomore  from  Milwaukee  said. 

Warren  Hegge,  a  towheaded  freshman 
from  Boise,  Idaiho,  carried  a  walkie-talkie 
at  the  end  of  the  line  and  was  in  communica- 
tion with  the  man  at  the  jxilnt,  Vic  Fried- 
lander,  a  sophomore  from  New  York  City. 

Hegge  said  the  march  was  a  completely 
spontaneous  thing. 

"We  gathered  at  the  union  at  the  college 
yesterday  with  the  idea  of  going  to  Selma,"  he 
said.  "Fifteen  students  signed  up  to  go  to 
Selma,  but  we  had  money  and  transportation 
for  only  eight.  We  chose  the  eight  by  draw- 
ing straws. 

"Then  the  rest  of  us  thought  that  we  ought 
to  do  something  too.  We  didn't  want  to  be 
left  out.  That's  when  we  got  the  idea  of 
marching  to  Madison." 

The  signs  carried  by  the  students  expressed 
the  purpose  of  the  march  perfectly.  Some  of 
them  said.  "We  march  In  freedom,"  "Eight 
to  Selma,"  "To  Madison  In  appreciation." 

The  marching  pace  was  a  steady  4  miles  an 
hour.  A  middle-aged  reporter  and  photog- 
rapher who  went  down  to  get  a  story  and  pic- 
tures were  puffing  and  panting  after  a  couple 
of  miles. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  U.S. 
SENATOR 

Mr.  DOMTNICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  10.  1964,  I  introduced  a  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  dealing  with  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  hold  the  office 
of  U.S.  Senator.  Today,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague  I  Mr.  AllottI,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson].  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  an  identical  proposal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  64) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution with  respect  to  the  qualifications 
of  Members  of  the  Senate,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dominick  ffor  himself  and  other 
Senators)  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  64 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-third  of  each 
Hovse  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"ARTICLE   

"Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator 
who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected  or  appointed,  have  been  an  inhabi- 
tant  of  that   State   for  which   he   shall  be 


chosen   for   at   least   one   year   Immediately 
prior  to  his  election  or  appointment. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legls- 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  States   by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposal  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the 
other  qualifications  already  in  the  Con- 
stitution a  U.S.  Senator  would  have  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  selecting  State  for  a 
period  of  at  least  1  year  prior  to  election 
or  appointment. 

As  we  know,  each  State  imposes  cer- 
tain residency  requirements  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  right  to  vote  in  local  and 
national  elections.  In  33  States,  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voting  purposes 
for  all  offices,  except  President  and  Vice- 
President,  are  established  at  1  year.  In 
two  States  it  is  2  years.  In  14  States  it 
is  6  months  and  in  1  State,  Hawaii,  it  is 
1  year  or  9  months  by  registration.  Yet, 
during  the  elections  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
last  year  there  were  two  candidates  who 
won  the  nominations  of  their  party  who 
could  not  even  qualify  to  vote  in  their 
own  elections.  In  doing  research  on  this 
problem,  I  found  that  the  question  of 
residency  or  of  being  an  inhabitant  for 
a  required  number  of  years  prior  to  being 
eligible  to  serve  as  a  Senator  was  debated 
by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of 
that  discussion  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    discussion    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
In  Convention 

Mr.  John  Francis  Mercer,  from  Maryland, 
took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Rutledge  delivered  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  detail,  as  follows — a  printed 
copy  being  at  the  same  time  furnished  to 
each  member: 

"We  the  people  of  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  do  ordain,  de- 
clare, and  establish,  the  following  Constitu- 
tion for  the  government  of  ourselves  and  our 
posterity : 

"Article  I.  The  style  of  the  government 
shall  be,  'The  United  States  of  America.' 

"Art.  II.  The  Government  shall  consist  of 
supreme  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
powers. 

"Art.  III.  The  legislative  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress,  to  consist  of  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  bodies  of  men,  a  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  Senate;  each  of  which 
shall  in  all  'cases  have  a  negative  on  the 
other.  The  Legislature  shall  meet  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December  in  every  year. 

"Art.  IV — Sec  1.  The  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  chosen, 
every  second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  comprehended  within  this  Union. 
The  qualifications  of  the  electors  shall  be  the 
same,  from  time  to  time,  as  those  of  the 
electors.  In  the  several  States,  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  own  legislatures. 

"Sec.  2.  Every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  of  the  age  of 
25  years  at  least;  shall  have  been  a  citi- 
zen In  the  United  States  for  at  least  3 
years  before  his  election;  and  shall  be,  at 
the  time  of  his  election,  a  resident  of  the 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

"Sec.  3.  The  House  of  Representatives 
shall,  at  Its  first  formation,  and  until  the 
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number  of  citizens  and  InHiibltants  shall  be 
taken  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described, 
consist  of  65  Members,  of  which  3  shall  be 
chosen  in  New  Hampshire,  8  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1  in  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  5  in  Connecticut,  6  in  New 
York,  4  in  New  Jersey,  8  in  Pennsylvania,  1 
In  Delaware,  6  in  Maryland,  10  in  Virginia,  5 
m  North  Carolina,  5  in  Soiith  Carolina,  and 
3  in  Georgia. 

"Sec  4.  As  the  proportiotos  of  numbers  In 
different  States  will  alter  ftTDm  time  to  time 
as  some  of  the  States  may  hereafter  be  di- 
vided; as  others  may  be  enlarged  by  addi- 
tion of  territory;  as  two  or  more  States  may 
be  united;  as  new  States  will  be  erected 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States— the 
legislature  shall,  in  each  of  these  cases,  regu- 
late the  number  of  representatives  by  the 
number  of  Inhabitants,  according  to  the 
provisions  hereinafter  made,  at  the  rate  of 
one  for  every  forty  thousand. 

"Sec  5.  All  bills  for  raising  or  appropriat- 
ing money,  and  for  fixing  ihe  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  Government,  shall  originate  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall  not 
be  altered  or  amended  by  the  Senate.  No 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Public  Treas- 
ury, but  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  that 
shall  originate  in  the  Hoase  of  Representa- 
tives. I 

"Sec  6.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  Impeachment.  It 
shall  choose  its  Speaker  and  other  officers. 

"Sec  7.  Vacancies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  supplied  by  writs  of  sec- 
tion from  the  executive  authority  of  the 
State  in  the  representation  from  which  they 
shall  happen. 

"Art.  v.— Stc.  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States.  Each  legislature  shall 
choose  two  members.  Vacancies  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  executive  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature.  Each  i|iember  shall  have 
one  vote.  j 

"Sec  2.  The  Senators  stoull  be  chosen  for 
6  years;  but  immediately  after  the  first  elec- 
tion, they  shall  be  divided,  by  lot,  into  three 
classes,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  numbered  one, 
two,  and  three.  The  seats  of  the  members  of 
the  first  class  shall  be  v(icated  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  yehr;  of  the  second 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year; 
of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  J;he 
sixth  year,  so  that  a  third  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers may  be  chosen  every  second  year. 

"Sec  3.  Every  Member  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  of  the  age  of  thirty  yaars  at  least;  shall 
have  been  a  citizen  in  the  United  States  for  at 
least  four  years  before  his  election;  and  shall 
be,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  a  resident  of 
the  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 

Mr.  Sherman  moved  to  atrike  out  the  word 
"resident"  and  insert  "Inihabltant,"  as  less 
liable  to  misconstruction. 

Mr.  Madison  seconded  the  motion.  Both 
were  vague,  but  the  latter  least  so  in  com- 
mon acceptation,  and  cbuld  not  exclude 
persons  absent  occasionally,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  on  public  or  private  business. 
Great  disputes  had  been  raised  In  Virginia 
concerning  the  meaning  of  residence  as  a 
qualification  of  representatives,  which  were 
determined  more  according  to  the  affection 
or  dislike  to  the  man  in  question  than  to  any 
fixed  interpretation  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Wilson  preferred  "Inhabitant." 

Mr.  Gouveriieur  Morri$  was  opposed  to 
both,  and  for  requiring  nothing  more  than 
a  fr3ehold.  He  quoted  gr^at  disputes  in  New 
York,  occasioned  by  thesei  terms,  which  were 
decided  by  the  arbitrary  wfUl  of  the  majority. 
Such  a  regulation  is  not  itiecessary.  People 
rarely  ch^o^°  i  nonresideijt.  It  is  improper, 
as.  in  the  flr.st  branch,  the  people  at  large, 
not  the  States,  are  represented. 

Mr.  Rutledge  urged  and!  moved,  that  a  res- 
idence of  7  years  should  Ibe  required  in  the 
State  wherein  the  membef  should  be  elected. 
An  emigrant   from   New  pEngLind   to   South 


Carolina  or  Georgia  would  know  little  of  Its 
affairs,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  in  less  time. 

Mr.  Reed  reminded  him  that  we  were  now 
forming  a  national  government,  and  such 
a  regulation  would  correspond  little  with  the 
idea  that  we  were  one  people. 

Mr.  Wilson  enforced  the  same  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Madison  suggested  the  case  of  new 
States  in  the  west,  which  could  have,  per- 
haps, no  representation  on  that  plan. 

Mr.  Mercer.  Such  a  regulation  would  pre- 
sent a  greater  alienship  than  existed  under 
the  old  Federal  system.  It  would  interweave 
local  prejudices  and  state  distinctions  In  the 
very  Constitution  which  is  meant  to  cure 
them.  He  mentioned  Instances  of  violent 
disputes  raised  in  Maryland  concerning  the 
term  "residence." 

Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  7  years  of  residence 
was  by  far  too  long  a  term;  but  that  some 
fixed  term  of  previous  residence  would  be 
proper.  He  thought  1  year  would  be  suffi- 
cient, but  seemed  to  have  no  objection  to  3 
years. 

Mr.  Dickinson  proposed  that  It  should  read 
"inhabitant  actually  resident  for  —  years." 
This  would  render  the  meaning  less  Indeter- 
minate. 

Mr.  Wn.soN.  If  a  short  term  should  be  In- 
serted in  the  blank,  so  strict  an  expression 
might  be  construed  to  exclude  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  who  could  not  be  said  to 
be  actual  residents  in  their  States,  whilst  at 
the  seat  of  the  general  government. 

Mr.  Mercer.  It  would  certainly  exclude 
men,  who  had  o".ce  been  Inhabitants,  and 
returning  from  residence  elsewhere  to  re- 
settle in  their  original  State,  although  a 
want  of  the  necessary  knowledge  could  not 
in  such  cases  be  presumed. 

Mr.  Mason  thought  7  years  too  long,  but 
would  never  agree  to  part  with  the  principle. 
It  is  a  valuable  principle.  He  thought  it  a 
defect  In  the  plan,  that  the  representatives 
would  be  too  few  to  bring  with  them  all  the 
local  knowledge  necessary.  If  residence  be 
not  required,  rich  men  of  neighboring  States 
may  employ  with  success  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption in  some  particular  district,  and 
thereby  get  into  the  public  councils  after 
having  failed  In  their  own  States.  This  is 
the  practice  in  the  boroughs  of  England. 

On  the  question  for  postponing.  In  order 
to  consider  Mr.  Dickinson's  motion, — 

Maryland.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye  3; 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  no,  8. 

On  the  question  for  Inserting  "Inhabi- 
tant," In  place  of  "resident," — agreed  to, 
nem.  con. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Col.  Mason  moved  to  in- 
sert "one  year"  for  previous  Inhabitancy. 
Mr.  Williamson  liked  the  report  as  It  stood. 
He  thought  "resident"  a  good  enough  term. 
He  was  against  requiring  any  period  of  previ- 
ous residence.  New  residents.  If  elected,  will 
be  most  zealous  to  conform  to  the  will  of 
their  constituents,  as  their  conduct  will  be 
watched  with  a  more  Jealous  eye. 

Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Rutledge  moved  "^ 
years,"  Instead  of  "1  year,"  for  previous  In- 
habitancy. 

On  the  question  for  "3  years," — 
South    Carolina,    Georgia,    aye,    2;     New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,    Pennsylvania,    Delaware,    Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  no,  9. 
On  the  question  for  "1  year." — 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  aye,  4;  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts,   Connecticut,   Pennsylvania,   Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  no,  6;  Maryland  divided. 

Article  4.  sec.  2,  as  amended  in  manner 
preceding,  was  agreed  to. 

The  term  "resident"  was  struck  out,  and 
"inhabitant"  inserted. 

Article  5,  sec.  3,  as  amended,  was  then 
agreed  to,  nem.  con. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  the 
language  I  have  chosen  would  most 
nearly  conform  to  the  original  intent 
that  was  expressed  by  the  delegates  to 
the  framing  of  our  Constitution. 

In  addition  to  the  so-called  "carpet- 
bagging"  debate — which  is  part  of  the 
phraseology  which  was  used  at  that 
time — other  very  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  during  my  research  which 
neec'.  to  be  explored  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  by  tiiis  body  as  a  whole. 
For  example: 

Is  there  any  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  presently  written  or  any  prece- 
dent which  would  prevent  a  person  from 
running  for  election  for  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator  from  two  or  more  States  in  the 
same  election?  Is  there  any  provision 
in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  a  citizen 
of  30  years  of  age  to  file  for  the  office  of 
U.S.  Senator  in  two  States  on  the  same  or 
different  tickets? 

Is  there  anything  in  our  Constitution 
which  would  prevent  a  Senator  from,  for 
example,  California — if  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  the  State  [Mr. 
Murphy],  who  is  sitting  next  to  me,  will 
pardon  the  reference — while  holding  of- 
fice, from  also  seeking  election  to  the 
ofiBce  of  U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon  or 
any  other  State? 

Is  there  any  precedent  or  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  would  prohibit  the 
same  person  from  holding  the  office  of 
U.S.  Senator  from  two  or  more  States? 

If  the  Senate  decided  to  seat  a  person 
as  a  Senator  from  two  States,  would  that 
person  be  entitled  to  two  offices,  two 
staffs,  two  votes,  and  two  salaries? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  vexatious 
and  troublesome  questions  that  are 
posed.  It  is,  of  course,  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  seat  a 
person  as  a  Senator  from  more  than 
one  State.  But  if  the  Senate  were  pre- 
sented with  a  valid  certificate  of  election 
from  one  or  more  States,  it  would  cer- 
tainly make  a  very  difficult  problem.  It 
would  generate  many  unpleasantries.  to 
say  the  least,  and  a  decision  to  affirm  or 
reject  any  such  certificate  would  con- 
stitute constitutional  legislation  without 
constitutional  process. 

In  order  to  determine  the  reasonable- 
ness and  probabilities  concerning  these 
questions,  I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Legislative  Reference  Service,  and 
some  of  the  leading  law  firms  in  the 
country  to  comment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  these  comments 
and  opinions  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments and  opinions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Library  op  Congress. 
Washington.  B.C.,  August  21,  1964. 
To:  Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick. 

Attention:  Mr.  Richards. 
Prom :  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Answers  to  certain  questions  as  to 
election  of  a  candidate  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  two  or  more  States. 

Question  I.  If  a  candidate  Is  possessed  of 
the  constitutional  qualifications  exacted  of  a 
U.S.  Senator,  and  Is  deemed  by  each  of  two 
or  more  States  to  be  a  legal  resident  thereof, 
Is  there  anything  In  the  Constitution  and 
laws  which  would  prevent  such  person  from 
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running  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  In  the  Sen- 
ate in  two  or  more  States? 

No.  Since  Congress,  consistently  with  ar- 
ticle 1,  section  4,  clause  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  been  disposed  to  rely  on  State  laws 
for  the  election  of  Members  of  Congress,  each 
State  is  privileged  to  determine,  in  con- 
formity with  its  own  laws,  whether  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  is  eligible 
to  be  placed  on  its  election  ballots.  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  officials  and  courts  of  a  given 
State  were  convinced  that  a  prospective  can- 
didate was  a  bona  fide  resident,  conceivably 
it  would  not  be  dissuaded  from  so  ruling  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  courts  of  one  or  more 
other  States  were  prepared  to  make,  or  had 
made,  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  the  same 
individual  also  was  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
latter,  or  other  States.  Presumably,  the 
courts  of  the  first  State  would  view  the  deci- 
sion of  the  others  as  the  product  of  error. 

Question  II.  If  a  person  were  elected  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  two  or  more  States,  is  there 
anything  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  Senate  precedents, 
which  would  prevent  a  person  from  being 
seated  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  two  or  more 
States,  and  casting  two  or  more  votes? 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Senate  would 
constrtie  the  following  constitutional  provi- 
\  sions  as  a  bar  to  the  candidate-elect  being 
accorded  more  than  one  seat;  to  wit:  article 
1,  section  3.  clause  3.  and  amendment  17. 
The  first  provision,  in  enumerating  the  qual- 
ifications of  a  Senator,  stipulates  that  he 
shall  "be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  from 
which  he  shall  be  chosen."  Since  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  an  individual  simultaneous- 
ly can  be  an  inhabitant  of  more  than  one 
State,  the  Senate  probably  would  rule  that 
only  one  of  the  several  States  had  correctly 
concluded  that  the  candidate-elect  was  in- 
deed a  resident  thereof.  In  addition,  amend- 
ment 17  provides  that  the  Senate  "shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State 

•  •  *;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote." 
The  last  quoted  phrase  also  would  seem  to 
preclude  the  seating  of  a  single  individual 
as  a  duly  elected  Senator  from  several  States, 
and  according  him  more  than  one  vote,  that 
is,  a  vote  from  each  of  the  States  from  which 
he  has  been  elected  (Senate  Election.  Expul- 
sion and  Censure  Cases;  S.  Doc.  No.  71;  87th 
Cong..  2d  sess.  (1962),  pp.  5,  44;  refusal  to 
seat  Adalbert  Ames  from  Mississippi  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  a  resident  thereof). 
Apart  from  the  last  mentioned  instance,  no 
other  relevant  example  has  been  found  in 
published  treatises  on  the  Senate  or  in  com- 
pilations of  Senate  precedents. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  highly 
unlikely  possibility  that  the  Senate  might 
disregard  all  of  the  aforementioned  consid- 
erations; and  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  its 
virtually  unlimited  powers  as  the  final  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  its  Members  (art.  1. 
sec.  5,  cl.  1)  accord  more  than  one  seat  and 
vote  to  an  individual  elected  to  the  Senate  as 
an  inhabitant  of  more  than  one  State.  In 
so  ruling  it  also  would  find  it  necessary  to 
alter  its  own  rules  with  reference  to  the 
maximum  number  of  committee  assignments 
to  be  allotted  each  Member:  but  since  the 
Senate  enjoys  virtually  unlimited  compe- 
tence to  formulate  its  own  rules,  amendment 
of  the  latter  to  accommodate  the  Member- 
elect  as  the  delegate  of  several  States  would 
occasion  no  serious  problem. 

Question  III.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
would  present  such  Member  from  drawing 
two  or  more  salaries  or  having  two  sets  of 
staffs? 

The  Constitution  merely  provides  that 
"Senators  •  »  •  shall  receive  a  compensation 
for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law 

•  *  *."  (art.  1.  sec.  6  cl.  1.)  A  companion 
provision  against  dual  office  holding  (art.  1, 
sec.  6,  cl.  2)  stipulates  that  "no  person  hold- 
ing any  office  under  the  United  States  shall 


be  a  Member  of  either  House  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office." 

Whether  the  phrase,  "shall  receive  a  com- 
pensation," would  be  strictly  construed  as 
barring  the  receipt  of  a  compensation  for 
more  than  one  seat  In  the  Senate  Is  a  matter 
for  speculation;  for  this  provision  hitherto 
has  not  been  officially  construed.  The  sec- 
ond provision  is  inapplicable;  for  it  refers  to 
dual  office  holding  arising  when  an  officer 
in  the  executive  or  Judical  branches  attempts 
to  acquire  and  retain  a  seat  in  the  Congress. 

As  to  statutory  provisions,  one  pertaining 
to  the  "salaries  of  Senators"  (2  U.S.C.  36) 
is  silent  as  to  the  hypothetical  problem  pre- 
sented; and  has  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
relevant  Interpretation  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  Other  statutory  provisions  pro- 
hibiting the  receipt  of  dual  compensation  are 
directed  principally  at  officers  and  employees 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment (5  U.S.C.  58,  62,  69-72).  However, 
5  U.S.C.  70,  might  be  susceptible  of  a  con- 
struction which  would  render  it  operative  as 
a  bar  to  the  collection  of  multiple  salaries 
by  an  incumbent  holding  more  than  one  Sen- 
ate seat.  Section  70  provides  that  "no  officer 
in  any  branch  of  the  public  service,  •  •  • 
shall  receive  any  additional  pay,  extra  allow- 
ances, or  compensation.  In  any  form  what- 
ever, •  *  •  for  any  service  or  duty  whatever, 
unless  the  same  Is  authorized  by  law,  and 
the  appropriation  therefore  explicitly  states 
that  it  is  for  such  additional  pay,  extra  al- 
lowance, or  compensation." 

NoKMAN  J.  Small, 
Legislative  Attorney. 


Dickenson,  Wright.  McKean  &  Cudlip, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  1, 1964. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  You  have  sub- 
mitted to  us  a  draft  of  a  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  article  I, 
section  3,  clause  3  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  establishes  the  quali- 
fications for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  as  follows  (new  lan- 
guage in  Italic,  matter  to  be  deleted  in  black 
brackets) : 

"No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  CtoJ  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected  or 
appointed,  the  an  inhabitant]  have  been  a 
resident  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen  for  at  least  one  year  immediately 
prior  to  his  election  or  appointment." 

You  have  asked  whether  this  proposed 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  prevent  re- 
currence of  situations  such  as  those  in  which 
Senator  Salinger  seeks  election  in  California 
and  In  which  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
seeks  election  in  New  York.  As  we  under- 
stand the  factual  situations  involved  in  these 
cases,  neither  Senator  Salinger  nor  Attor- 
ney General  Kennedy  claims  to  have  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  State  In  which  he  seeks 
election  until  Immediately  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nominating  process  (fil- 
ing as  a  candidate  in  the  California  primary 
election,  and  indicating  candidacy  at  the 
party  nominating  convention  in  New  York, 
respectively).  Thus,  neither  makes  any 
claim  that  he  will  have  Inhabited,  resided 
In,  or  been  domiciled  In  the  State  from 
which  he  seeks  election  for  1  year  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  election  date. 

It  is  clear  that  your  proposed  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  disqualify  a  candidate 
seeking  election  in  the  future  under  these 
factual  circumstances. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
proposed  amendment,  could,  if  adopted, 
create  new  problems  of  construction.  The 
term  "resident"  is  one  which  has  been  vari- 
ously defined  in  judicial  decisions.  The 
scope  of  these  definitions  is  such  that  the 


proposed  amendment  might  be  construed  to 
require  little  more  than  the  acquisition  of 
a  dwelling  place  within  the  State  a  year  prior 
to  the  election,  with  the  announced  Inten- 
tion to  reside  there,  but  without  very  much 
in  the  way  of  actual  physical  presence  dur- 
ing the  year.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  might  be  construed  to  bar 
an  Incumbent  Senator  from  seeking  reelec- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  his  residence  in 
Washington,  D.C,  rather  than  In  the  State 
from  which  he  was  originally  elected.  Ad- 
mittedly, these  examples  lie  at  the  extremes. 

However,  review  of  the  debates  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  (as  re- 
ported by  James  Madison;  Elliot,  "Debates 
in  the  Federal  Convention,"  vol.  V.  pp.  339 
et  seq.)  suggests  that  while  these  examples 
may  be  improbable,  they  are  not  completely 
fanciful.  An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
1787  convention  which  would  have  required 
that  a  Senator  be  an  "Inhabitant  actually 
resident  —  years"  prompted  one  delegate 
to  state  that  "a  short  term  ♦  *  •  inserted 
In  the  blank  *  •  •  might  be  construed  to 
exclude  the  members  of  the  legislature,  who 
could  not  be  said  to  be  actual  residents  in 
their  States,  whilst  at  the  seat  of  the  gen- 
eral government." 

It  is  interesting  that  the  draft  originally 
proposed  to  the  1787  Convention  required 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  be  "resi- 
dents" when  elected,  rather  than  "inhabi- 
tants." This  was  changed  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  who  proposed 
that  "resident"  be  stricken,  and  "inhabitant" 
inserted,  as  being  "less  liable  to  miscon- 
struction." James  Madison,  supporting  this 
change,  said  that  both  terms  were  "vague" 
but  "inhabitant"  less  so  than  "resident." 
Madison  pointed  out  that  "Inhabitant" 
"would  not  exclude  persons  absent  occasion- 
ally, for  a  considerable  time,  on  public  or 
private  business."  He  concluded  on  a  note 
worthy  of  current  consideration: 

"Great  disputes  had  been  raised  In  Vir- 
ginia concerning  the  meaning  of  residence 
as  a  qualification  of  representatives,  which 
were  determined  more  according  to  the  af- 
fection or  dislike  to  the  man  in  question 
than  to  any  fixed  interpretation  of  the 
word." 

The  debate  Is  Instructive,  and  it  may  be 
significant  that  after  full  consideration  of 
many  possibilities,  the  delegates  adopted  the 
present  provision.  Copies  of  the  report  of 
pertinent  portions  of  this  debate  are  at- 
tached for  your  ready  reference. 

You  have  also  asked  whether  there  is 
"anything  in  the  present  Constitution  or 
Federal  precedents  which  would  prohibit 
one  person  •  •  *  from  being  elected  in  the 
same  election  as  U.S.  Senator  from  two  or 
more  States  •  *  «  [or]  •  •  •  from  seeking 
election  as  a  U.S.  Senator  in  another  State 
while  holding  office  as  a  U.S.  Senator."  We 
have  not  had  time  to  research  these  ques- 
tions adequately,  and  have  advised  you  that 
we  are  not  able  to  give  our  opinion  with 
respect  to  these  points.  You  have  neverthe- 
less requested  jtjia*'  we  repeat  here  some 
observations  which  we  have  made  to  you 
by  telephone  after  brief  consideration  of 
these  questions.  So  qualified,  those  com- 
ments follow: 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  draftsmen  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
that  one  State  be  represented  in  Congress  by 
a  citizen  of  another  State,  or  that  one  In- 
dividual could  simultaneously  be  an  "in- 
habitant" of  more  than  one  State.  Madison, 
for  example,  deplored  In  the  1787  Convention 
the  fact  that  Delaware  had  on  two  occasions 
been  represented  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress by  citizens  of  other  States.  Elliot,  "De- 
batee  in  the  Federal  Convention."  vol.  V,  p- 
210. 

However,  the  term  "inhabitant"  has  been 
variously  construed,  and  has  sometimes  been 
equated    with    the    concept    of    "domicile." 
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loelcally  one  individual  shWd  not,  at  any 
eiven  moment,  be  "domiciled"  In  more  than 
one  State.  Nevertheless,  In  at  least  one  case 
involving  substantial  suma  in  inheritance 
taxes  a  single  individual  wafi  found,  in  sepa- 
rate proceedings  carried  to  the  highest  courts 
of  the  respective  States,  to  have  been  domi- 
ciled in  two  different  States  at  the  time  of 
bis  death.  (See  Dorrance'a  Estate,  309  Pa. 
151-  m  re  Estate  of  Dorrance,  115  N.J.  Eq.  268, 
116  N  J  Eq  204;  New  Jersey  V.  Pennsylvania. 
087  us'  580;  Hill  v.  Martin,  296  U.S.  393.  See 
also  Texas  v.  Florida,  306  TJ.S.  398.  esp.  pp. 
410  411.)  It  is  not  inconceivable,  therefore, 
that  an  individual  might  similarly  be  found, 
in  separate  tribunals,  to  be  an  "Inhabitant" 
of  more  than  one  State  at  R  single  point  In 
time.  The  possibility  woulid  be  greatly  en- 
hanced, of  course.  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  habitually  divided  his  liime  on  a  more  or 
less  equal  basis  between  residences  main- 
tained by  him  in  two  different  States. 

Furthermore,  the  requinement  that  the 
Senator  be  an  'inhabitant"  seems,  under 
article  I,  section  3,  clause  8,  to  be  confined 
to  the  time  "when  elected."  This  might  af- 
fect the  question  you  pose  regarding  the 
qualification  of  an  incumbent  Senator  from 
one  State  seeking  election  from  another  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office. 

In  summary,  while  the  suggestion  of  dual 
candidacy  may  seem  farfetched,  the  techni- 
cal adequacy  of  the  constitutional  language 
to  preclude  such  dual  candidacy  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  casually.  As  in- 
dicated above,  we  do  not  ex^jress  our  opinion 
on  these  questions.  j 

As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  people  of  two  differ- 
ent States  would  be  disposed  to  share  a  Sen- 
ator, even  if  he  were  given  liwo  votes,  and  the 
possibility  of  such  dual  election  seems  tin- 
believably  remote.  Furthermore,  even  If 
some  form  of  dual  candid*icy  were  success- 
ful, the  Constitution  does  give  the  Senate 
the  means  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  It 
provides,  in  article  I.  section  5,  clause  1,  that 
"Each  House  shall  be  the  JiUdge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, Returns  and  Qualifiaations  of  Its  own 
Members."  This  provision  would  appear  to 
give  the  Senate  ample  power  to  prevent  a 
single  individual  from  occupying  two  seats, 
even  if  two  States  each  asserted  that  he  was 
an  inhabitant  thereof. 

We  recognize  that  the  foregoing  Is  not  com- 
pletely responsive   to  your  request,   but  we 
hope  it  may  prove  helpful. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Dickinson,  Wright,  McKean  &  Cxtolip. 

Holland  &  Hart, 
•  Attorneys  at  Law. 
Denver,  Colo.,  September  1, 1964. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office.  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  | 

Dear  Senator  DominicK:  You  have  re- 
quested our  opinion  whether,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  (i)  there  Is 
any  restriction,  by  nature  of  qualification 
provisions  or  otherwise,  upon  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  seeking  election  In 
more  than  one  State;  (ll)jlf  elected  in  more 
than  one  State,  could  he  bold  two  seats,  or, 
indeed,  could  he  hold  two  different  Federal 
elective  offices?  Also  we  understand  that 
you  desire  our  opinion  and  observations 
upon  the  State  residency  oualiflcatlons  for 
a  U.S.  Senator.  J 

The  Constitution  negallilvely  states  the 
qualifications  of  a  Senator  as  follows:  "No 
Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  Age  of  30  Tears,  and  been  9 
Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhab- 
itant of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen."  (U.S.  Constitution,  art.  I.  sec.  3. 
par  3). 

Despite  what  this  woulfl  seem  to  require 
literally,  it  was  early  established  that  It  Is 


sufficient  If  a  Senator  possesses  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  when  he  takes  his  seat 
or  oath  of  office.  The  case  of  Henry  Clay, 
who  was  not  30  years  of  age  when  elected, 
established  this  precedent.  Age  at  the  time 
of  assuming  office  and  not  at  election  was 
used  again  in  1935  in  the  case  of  Senator 
Rush  D.  Holt  (Corwln,  "The  Constitution 
and  What  It  Means  Today,"  12th  ed.  1958, 
pp.  7,  9-10;  "Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Annotated,"  Senate  Doc. 
No.  170,  82d.  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1953,  p.  88). 
In  the  case  of  Senator  Adelbert  Ames  of 
Mississippi,  in  1870,  it  was  held  that  resi- 
dency at  the  time  of  taking  his  seat  In  the 
Senate  rather  than  at  the  time  of  election 
was  a  sufficient  qualification  (Senate  Doc. 
No.  71,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  44).  This  Is 
contrary  to  the  case  of  James  Shields,  of 
Illinois,  In  1849,  where  It  was  held  that  the 
qualification  of  having  been  a  citizen  for 
nine  years  must  be  fulfilled  "•  ♦  *  at  the 
commencement  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  elected"  (Senate  Doc.  No.  71.  87th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  pp.  14-15). 

Residency  (an  "Inhabitant"  Is  a  resident 
(Corwln,  supra,  p.  7) )  In  a  State  at  the  time 
of  election  not  being  either  required  nor  a 
disability,  it  appears  quite  possible  that  a 
candidate  could  run  wherever  he  chooses.  If 
he  Is  successful  in  one  State,  he  can  estab- 
lish residency  there  after  the  election  and 
become  one  of  its  Senators.  If  he  be  suc- 
cessful in  more  than  one,  presumably  he  can 
elect  which  State  he  will  represent,  become 
a  resident  of  it,  and  effectively  deny  the 
other  the  representation  it  chose.  Further- 
more, the  Senate  has  refused  to  question 
whether  a  Senator-elect  was  a  bona  fide  in- 
habitant of  the  State  from  which  he  was 
elected,  holding  that  the  certificate  of  the 
Governor  that  he  is  an  inhabitant  is  suffi- 
cient qualification.  See  the  case  of  Senator 
Stanley  Grlswold,  of  Ohio,  In  1809  (8.  Doc. 
No.  71.  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  5) . 

We  find  no  provision  against  this  hedging 
possibility.  However,  there  may  be  some 
deterrent  effect  In  article  I,  section  5,  para- 
graph 1,  which  we  shall  discuss  shortly. 

The  problem  of  simultaneously  holding 
two  Federal  elective  offices  is  not  solely  re- 
lated to  the  residency  problem.  In  any  event, 
there  is  no  positive  constitutional  barrier 
to  such  possibility.  The  real  deterrent  would 
probably  be  article  I,  section  5,  paragraph  1 
which  provides  that  "each  House  shall  be  the 
Judge  of  the  Elections.  Returns,  and  Qualifi- 
cations of  its  own  Members.  *  •  •"  The 
"qualifications"  referred  to  do  not  mean  only 
the  qualifications  of  sections  2  and  3  of  arti- 
cle I.  A  House  may  disqualify  "for  reasons 
that  appeal  to  the  common  Judgment."  For 
example,  the  House  excluded  a  polygamist 
and  the  Senate  excluded  as  a  Member  one 
whose  credentials  were  deemed  tainted  by 
fraud  and  corruption  because  of  the  accept- 
ance of  certain  sums  of  money  In  promo- 
tion of  his  candidacy.  It  might  reasonably 
be  anticipated  that  a  House  would  exclude 
one  who  sought  a  seat  there  plus  another 
Federal  elective  office. 

At  first  blush  it  might  appear  that  para- 
graph 2  of  section  6  of  article  I  would  pro- 
hibit the  holding  of  multiple  Federal  elec- 
tive offices.  That  paragraph  provides  in  part: 
"*  •  'no  person  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  Member  of 
either  House  during  his  continuance  In 
office."  First  excluding  an  officeholder  from 
"either  House"  Indicates  that  "office"  In  his 
sense  is  not  that  of  the  office  of  a  Member  of 
either  House.  Further  the  literature  Indi- 
cates that*  "office"  In  this  sense  means  an 
appointive  office  {United  States  v.  Hartwell, 
6  Wall.  385,  393  (1868) ) ;  these  are  the  offices 
created  by  the  Constitution  or  by  act  of 
Congress  and,  usually,  filled  by  the  President 
under  provisions  relating  to  the  Executive 
Establishment   (See  Schwartz,  "The  Powers 


of  Government,"  vol.  II   (1963),  pp.  40-47, 
passim) . 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  bar  to  seeking 
election  to  the  Senate  from  more  than  one 
State.  There  probably  is  a  practical  deter- 
rent in  occupying  more  than  one  Federal 
elective  office. 

As  to  the  State  residency  qualification 
which  would  be  desirable  In  the  event  the 
Constitution  Is  amended  to  require  more 
stringent  residency  requirements,  we  have 
some  opinions  and  thoughts. 

It  has  been  this  country's  general  con- 
stitutional scheme  to  leave  to  the  States  the 
determination  of  who  is  a  qualified  elector 
but  the  Constitution  has  prescribed  the 
qualifications  of  the  elected.  We  believe  It 
would  be  desirable  that  any  amendment  leave 
the  qualifications  for  the  Senate  in  this 
posture,  otherwise  there  can  be  50  varieties 
of  qualifications. 

A  quick  survey  shows  that  even  for  the 
electors  there  are  very  wide  divergences 
among  the  several  States.  For  example,  33 
States  have  residency  periods  of  1  year  to 
qualify  as  a  voter.  Seventeen  States  have 
residency  periods  other  than  a  year,  2  of 
which  require  2  years,  1  State  9  months,  and 
14  States  6  months.  Nineteen  States  have 
different  qualification  to  vote  in  presidential 
elections.  In  some  this  Is  as  low  as  20  days. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  any  constitutional 
amendment  should  require  that  the  candi- 
date have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
State  from  which  he  seeks  election  for  at 
least  1  year  and  it  would  be  good  If  there 
could  be  built  into  the  amendment  or  into 
Its  historical  background  the  even  tighter 
concept  of  domicile  because  this  carries  with 
It  the  Implication  of  a  "home."  The  follow- 
ing two  observations  of  the  late  Justice  Jack- 
son Illustrate  what  we  mean: 

"Domicile  means  a  relationship  between  a 
person  and  a  locality.  It  Is  the  place,  and 
the  one  place,  where  he  has  his  roots  and 
his  real,  permanent  home."  Williams  v. 
North  Carolina,  317  U.S.  287  at  322. 

"The  search  for  the  domicile  of  any  per- 
son capable  of  acquiring  a  domicile  of  choice 
Is  but  a  search  for  his  'home'  ".  District  of 
Columbia  v.  Murphy,  314  U.S.  441  at  455. 

If  as  a  matter  of  expediency  It  Is  deemed 
advisable  to  give  the  States  a  greater  share 
in  the  residency  qualification,  we  believe 
that  that  qualification  should  be  at  least 
the  qualification  of  an  elector  eligible  to 
vote  for  representatives  to  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State's  legislature.  This 
would  get  away  from  extremely  short  periods 
of  time  which  prevail  In  some  Instances  for 
presidential  elections.  There  may  be  a  very 
good  reason  to  have  a  short  period  for  presi- 
dential election  because  of  the  great  national 
Importance  of  the  office.  One  who  is  already 
a  citizen  should  not  be  easily  disenfran- 
chised. As  to  Members  of  Congress,  however, 
while  they  are  national  officers,  their  area  of 
concern  must  include  In  some  large  measure 
the  concerns  of  the  State  from  which  they 
are  elected  and  In  order  adequately  to  dis- 
charge this  duty,  they  should  have  had  more 
thaji  a  formal  or  nominal  contact  with  their 
States. 

We  hope  that  this  opinion  will  assist  you  in 
answering  the  queetlons  which  you  have 
raised. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Holland  &  Hart. 

Chickering  &  Gregory, 
San  Francisco,  September  1, 1964. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick  :  Your  letter  to  vlb 
at  August  19.  1964,  requests  our  opinions  re- 
garding certain  questions  arising  out  of  the 
existing  qualifications  of  a  U.S.  Senator  and 
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regarding  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment relating  to  these  qualifications.  Our 
opinions  are  set  forth  below,  together  with 
a  general  discussion  of  the  applicable  law 
upon  which  we  based  these  opinions. 

Your  proposed  amendment  and  questions 
are  addressed  to  the  two  principal  problems 
of  the  "stranger  senatorial  candidate"  and 
the  "holding  of  multiple  Senate  seats." 

As  we  see  it,  the  "stranger  candidate"  sit- 
uation involves  a  case  in  which  a  person,  who 
is  not  a  permanent  Inhabitant  or  resident  of 
a  State,  attempts  to  establish  such  residence 
or  habitancy  shortly  before  deciding  to  run 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  this  State.  In  this 
connection.  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
"stranger  candidate"  could  be  either  a  "com- 
plete stranger."  as  in  the  cases  of  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Pierre  Salinger  who  have  had 
few  or  none  of  the  usual  indicia  of  residence 
or  habitancy  for  any  long  period  of  time,  in 
the  State  in  which  they  chose  to  rim,  or  a 
temporary  resident  or  Inhabitant  who,  by 
maintaining  a  home,  voting  status,  or  other 
incidents  in  several  States  for  some  period 
of  time,  has  established  more  substantial 
indicia  of  residence  or  habitancy  in  more 
than  one  State. 

The  problem  of  the  "holding  of  multiple 
Senate  seats"  could  involve  a  case  in  which 
a  person  seeks  to  run  for  several  Senate  seats 
Fimultaneously  in  the  same  national  elec- 
tion, or  one  in  which  a  person  who  has  al- 
ready been  elected  and  seated  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, subsequently  seeks  to  be  elected  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  another  State  in  another 
election. 

Furthermore,  these  two  problems  will  often 
interrelate  in  that  a  "multip^f  seating"  sit- 
uation will  Invariably  involve  a  "stranger" 
sittiation,  although  the  "stranger"  situation 
will  not  always  involve  a  "multiple  seating" 
situation. 

Your  specific  questions  and  our  answers 
to  those  questions  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Would  the  proposed  amendment  in  effect 
restrict  a  citizen  to  running  for  the  office  of 
U.S.  Senator  frcm  one  State  only,  and  in  that 
connection  is  the  word  "resident"  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  type  of  situation  w^ith  which 
we  are  presently  faced  in  the  Salinger- 
Kennedy  cases? 

In  our  opinion,  your  proposed  amendment 
would  not  restrict  a  citizen  from  running 
for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  from  one  State 
only  nor  is  the  word  "resident"  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  type  of  situation  presented  in  the 
cases  of  Pierre  Salinger  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
although  the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  a  person  to 
run  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  froui  more 
than  one  State  or  to  run  in  a  State  in  which 
he  has  not  established  a  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

2.  Is  there  anything  in  the  present  con- 
stitutional requirements  of  Federal  prece- 
dents which  would  prevent  a  person : 

(a)  Prom  running  for  the  office  for  U.S. 
Senator  in  two  or  more  States? 

In  our  opinion,  no  existing  constitutional 
requirement  or  Federal  precedent  specifi- 
cally prevents  a  person  from  filing  or  run- 
ning for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  in  two  or 
more  States. 

(b)  From  running  while  holding  the  of- 
fice of  U.S.  Senator  from  one  State  for  the 
same  office  from  another  State? 

In  OUT  opinion,  no  existing  constitutional 
requirement  or  Federal  precedent  specifi- 
cally prevents  a  person  from  filing  or  run- 
ning, while  holding  the  office  of  US  Senator 
from  one  State,  for  the  same  office  from  an- 
other State. 

(c)  If  elected  from  two  or  more  States,  be 
seated  in  such  capacity  from  each  of  the 
States  and  thereby  having  the  right  to  mul- 
tiple votes,  multiple  staffs,  and  even  perhaps 
multiple  salaries? 

The  problem  of  the  simultaneous  holding 
of  more  than  one  Senate  seat  does  not  ap- 


pear to  be  discussed  by  any  of  the  authori- 
ties. However,  in  our  opinion,  a  correct  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  would  prevent 
the  seating  of  a  person  as  a  Senator  from 
two  or  more  States. 

DISCUSSION   OF  QUESTIONS 

The  constitutional  and  legal  principles 
applicable  to  the  answers  to  these  questions 
and  the  reasoning  upon  which  we  based  our 
answers  as  are  follows : 

Article  I,  section  3,  clause  3  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  provides: 

"No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  30  years,  and 
been  9  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  in- 
habitant of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen." 

Article  I,  section  5,  clause  1,  provides: 

"Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
Elections.  Returns,  and  Qualifications  of  its 
own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business;  but  a 
smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
Attendance  of  absent  Members,  in  such  Man- 
ner, and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House 
may  provide." 

The  17th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution adopted  May  31,  1913.  provides: 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures." 

Pursuant  to  article  I,  section  5,  clause  1 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
the  sole  authority  to  Judge  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  qualifications  of  its  Members. 
However,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  con- 
strue the  language  of  the  Constitution  re- 
latmg  to  thi .  authority  (Barry  v.  United 
States  ex  rel.  Cunningham,  279  U.S.  597;  73 
L.  Ed.  867). 

The  words  "resident"  and  "inhabitant," 
have  no  precise,  separate  and  distinct  legal 
definition.  The  meaning  of  these  words 
must  be  determined  by  the  contexts  in  which 
they  are  used  and  they  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably. 

The  individual  States  select  their  nominees 
for  election  to  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
through  varying  procedures  and  filing  re- 
quirements. Some  States,  as  in  the  case  of 
California,  provide  for  the  selection  of  the 
party  nominees  by  party  primaries.  Others, 
as  in  the  case  of  New  York,  provide  for  such 
nominations  through  State  conventions. 
After  nomination,  pursuant  to  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  all 
U.S.  Senators  must  be  elected  by  the  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people.  Such  election  is 
then  followed  by  a  certification  from  a  State 
official  to  the  Senate  of  the  fact  of  such 
election. 

No  existing  provision  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution or  Federal  precedent  prevents  a  per- 
son who  is  over  30  years  of  age  and  has 
for  9  years  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  from  moving  to  a  State  other  than 
that  of  his  permanent  residence,  establishing 
a  temporary  habitation  or  residence,  filing 
and  running  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
and  being  elected  from  said  State  If,  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  he  is  an  "inhabitant" 
of  that  State.  Moreover,  no  minimum  period 
of  time  is  required  within  which  a  person 
must  have  been  an  "inhabitant"  and  no 
State  can  enact  any  laws  regarding  residence, 
habitancy,  or  other  requirements  which  add 
to  or  vary  the  constitutional  qualifications 
for  a  Senator. 

No  existing  provision  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion or  Federal  precedent  specifically  pre- 
vents a  person  who  is  over  30  years  of  age 
and  who  has  been  9  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  from  filing  In  two  or  more 
States  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  and  run- 


ning simultaneously  for  such  offices  or  from 
filing  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  and  run- 
ning for  such  office  in  one  or  more  additional 
States  after  he  has  already  been  elected  and 
seated  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  However,  we  be- 
lieve It  probable  that,  based  upon  some  or 
all  of  the  following  arguments,  the  United 
States  Senate  would  refuse  to  seat  such  per- 
son as  a  Senator  from  two  or  more  States. 

Multiple  Senate  seating  accomplished  bv 
simultaneous  election,  appears  to  be  pre- 
vented by  the  U.S.  Constitution,  article  l" 
section  3,  clause  3,  providing  that  "no  Person 
shall  be  a  Senator  •  •  •  who  shall  not,  when 
elected  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen,"  If  the  applicable 
Senate  elections  take  place  on  the  same  day 
because  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  person 
to  be  an  "inhabitant"  of  more  than  one 
State  at  once. 

In  addition,  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  clearly  sets  forth  that  each 
State  shall  have  two  Senators  and  that  each 
Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  It  appears  to 
be  even  less  in  keeping  with  the  historic  re- 
gional-representational basis  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  permit  the  same  person  to  hold  Senate 
seats  from  different  States  than  to  permit 
the  same  person  to  hold  different  seats  from 
the  same  State. 

Furthermore,  since  the  composition  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Is  stated  to  be  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  not  merely  repre- 
senting each  State,  it  appears  that  a  Senator 
must  continue  to  be  an  inhabitant  from  the 
State  for  which  he  has  been  chosen  after 
he  has  been  elected  and  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office.  Therefore,  he  could  not 
qualify  as  an  "inhabitant"  of  another  State 
"when  elected"  during  the  continuation  of 
another  Senate  term  from  another  State. 

Finally,  the  provision  that  each  Senator 
shall  have  one  vote  appears  to  refer  to  an 
Individual  rather  than  to  a  Senate  seat. 
Under  this  construction,  If  an  individual 
were  to  hold  several  seats  he  would  have  only 
one  vote  with  the  result  that  only  one  of 
the  several  States  whose  seats  he  held  would 
be  able  to  vote  both  its  seats. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that 
article  I,  section  3.  clause  1,  contained  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  discussed  Immediate- 
ly above,  before  being  superseded  by  the  17th 
amendment. 

DISCUSSION    OF    PROPOSED    AMENDMENT 

In  our  ot)lnlon.  the  proposed  amendment, 
while  helpful  in  both  the  "stranger  candi- 
date" and  "multiple  Senate  seats"  problem, 
does  not  completely  prevent  these  practices 
for  the  following  reasons: 

The  substitution  of  the  word  "resident" 
for  the  word  "Inhabitant,"  without  setting 
forth  more  specific  criteria,  does  not.  In  our 
opinion,  make  the  provisions  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 3,  clause  3  more  restrictive  because,  as 
seen  above,  the  words  "inhabitant"  and  "resi- 
dent" are  used  interchangeably. 

The  addition  of  the  1-year  requirement 
would  tend  to  restrict  the  practice  of 
"stranger  candidacies,"  particularly  in  a 
"complete  stranger"  situation  in  which  such 
a  person  would  appear  to  be  barred  from 
filing  or  running  by  any  reasonable  interpre- 
tation by  State  officials  of  your  amendment. 
However,  in  the  case  of  a  "temporary  resi- 
dent," the  1-year  requirement,  without  fur- 
ther criteria,  might  not  be  such  an  effective 
prohibition. 

The  proposed  1-year  residence  requirement 
does  not,  in  and  of  itself,  prohibit  a  person 
from  filing  and  running  for  multiple  Senate 
seats.  Nevertheless,  particularly  in  a  "com- 
plete stranger"  situation  where  a  person  Is 
running  simultaneously  In  two  or  more 
States,  It  would  be  of  some  Indirect  assist- 
ance, because  It  would  be  more  difficult  for 
one  person  to  meet  this  1-year  residence  re- 
quirement In  two  or  more  States.  However, 
where  a  person  Is  a  "temporary  resident"  In 
two  or  more  States  or  where  a  person  who 
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has  been  elected  a  Senator  subsequently  at- 
tempts to  file  and  run  itt  one  or  more  States, 
this  amendment  would  not  be  of  such  great 
assistance  because  such  person  may  have  es- 
tablished, to  the  satisfaction  of  State  officials 
or  courts,  a  1-year  residence  for  the  purpose 
of  filing  and  running. 

This  amendment  does  not  specifically  pro- 
hibit a  person  from  being  seated  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  two  or  more  States,  if  he  has 
filed  run.  and  been  elected  as  such.  How- 
ever because  of  the  additional  1-year  re- 
quirement, the  U.S  senate  might  base  a 
refusal  to  approve  multiple  seating  on  a  fail- 
ure of  the  person  to  meet  the  somewhat 
stronger  residence  requirements  in  one  or 
more  States 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chickering  &  Gregory. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  claim  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed  would  solve  all  of 
the  problems  posed  or  answer  all  of  the 
questions.  It  would,  however,  serve  as 
a  vehicle  to  explore  the  entire  field  and 
lead  the  way  to  more  certainty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  may  lie  on 
the  table  until  March  22,  1965,  for  addi- 
tional sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  hasten  to  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  the  esteemed  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  to  congratulate  him 
for  taking  care  of  a  situation  with  which 
I  had  first-hand  expei'ience  and  on  which 
I  did  some  research. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  a 
clarification  of  this  situation  be  made. 
and  made  quickly,  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  stated  t(?day  and  for  other 
reasons,  as  well. 

In  my  State  of  California,  there  was 
deep  concern  over  the  fact  that  the  law 
was  not  clear  on  the  subject  of  qualifica- 
tions. I  feel  certain  that  one  of  the 
most  popular  things  that  could  happen 
would  be  that  a  candidate  running  for 
the  high  office  of  U.S.  Senator  should  be 
required  to  be  a  resident  and  a  registered 
voter  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  at  least 
1  year. 

Senators  may  recall  that  my  experi- 
ence was  with  a  man  whom  I  respect 
highly  but  to  whose  candidacy  I  objected 
because  he  arrived  in  the  State,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  took  a  room  in  a  hotel,  and 
at  5  o'clock  that  afternoon  became  a 
candidate  for  the  high  office  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. This  is  an  example  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  and  might  happen 
in  the  future. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  upon  his  statement. 
I  concur  in  it  completely  and  hasten  to 
add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  comment.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  notifying  his  predecessor, 
when  he  sat  in  this  body  under  an  in- 
terim appointment  last  year,  that  I  would 
probably  use  his  naime  in  the  process  of 
introducing  this  measure.  He  was  in  the 
Chamber  and  hea^d  my  comments  at 
that  time. 


I  stated  at  that  time  the  very  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  California  has  just 
mentioned:  That  the  election  of  the  Sen- 
ator's predecessor  was  a  classic  example 
of  one  of  the  objections  I  was  seeking 
to  overcome.  The  Senator's  predecessor 
said,  and  properly  said,  that  he  had  been 
born  in  California  and  had  lived  there 
for  a  long  time  prior  to  his  election,  al- 
though he  had  not  been  there  for  many 
years. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  California 
would  be  entertained  to  know  that  Mr. 
Mason,  during  the  process  of  the  debate 
on  the  constitutional  provisions,  said,  in 
part: 

If  residence  be  not  required,  rich  men  of 
neighboring  States  may  employ  with  success 
the  means  of  ■  corruption  in  some  particular 
district,  and  thereby  get  Into  the  public 
councils  after  having  failed  in  their  own 
State.  This  Is  the  practice  in  the  boroughs 
of  England. 


It  was  from  the  boroughs  of  England 
that  we  got  the  phrase  "the  rotten  bor- 
ough system."  This  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  might  not  wholly  solve,  but 
it  would,  at  least,  make  a  large  step  in 
that  direction.  I  believe  we  should  rely 
on  the  good  judgment  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
take  care  of  any  other  problems  that 
might  arise  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin] 
has  asked  me  to  have  his  name  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  which  I 
am  happy  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  First,  I  should  think 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  get 
some  encoiu-agement  for  his  resolution 
by  reason  of  the  recent  experience  in 
England,  where  the  movement  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  kind 
of  magic  flying  carpet  has  been  the  cus- 
tom for  a  long  time.  The  people  of 
England,  though,  are  beginning  to  rebel 
against  the  practice;  and  the  rather 
surprising  defeat  of  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Wilson  cabinet  in  the  recent 
election  was  attributable,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  a  resident  of  the 
district  which  he  sought  to  represent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, he  has  now  been  defeated  in  the 
last  two  byelections.  Of  course,  he  ran 
in  a  different  district  each  time.  In 
neither  case  was  the  district  the  one  in 
which  he  originally  lived. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  was  looking  for  the 
kind  of  district  that  Mr.  Mason  had  in 
mind  so  long  ago. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TONIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 352  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  concur- 
rent resolution  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  352),  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  assemble 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Monday,  March  15,  1965,  at  9  o'clock 
postmeridian,  for  the  purpose  of^  receiving 
such  communication  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  pleased  to  make 
to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed   to. 


RECESS  TO  8:25  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate,  under  the  previous 
order,  stand  in  recess  until  8:25  this 
evening. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  8:25  p.m.,  the  same  day. 

At  8  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reassembled,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice  President. 


APPOINTMENT     OF     MEMBERS     OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  REORGANIZATION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Reorganization,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MiTNDT],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Case],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Thereupon  (at- 8  o'clock  and  32  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate,  preceded  by  its 
Chief  Clerk  (Emery  L.  Frazier),  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  (Joseph  C.  Duke) ,  and 
the  Vice  President,  proceeded  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  hear 
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the  message   of   the  President   of   the 
United  States. 

(The  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  day  delivered  by  him 
to  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  appears  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Record.  > 


ADJOURNMENT 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance 
with  the,  order  previously  entered,  at  9 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  March  16, 1965, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  15. 1965: 

In  the  Army  ' 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stiates  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenaiit  generals 

Lt.  Gen.  Verdi  Beethoven  Barnes.  017198. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Russell  Lowell  Vlttrup,  017681, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Vernon  Price  Mock,  019906, 
U.S.  Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  major  general : 
Paul  R.  Tyler  Bruno  A.  Hochmutb 

William  J.  VanRjraln     William  R.  Collins 
wmiam  T.  Falrboum 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for   permanient   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
John  G.  Bouker  Joseph  L.  Stewart 

Norman  J.  Anderson     John  P.  Coursey 
Keith  B.  McCutcheon  Joseph  S.  Reynaud 
Ronald  R.  Van-  William  K.  Jones 

Stockum  Hugh  M.  Elwood 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  major  general: 

George  E.  Tomlinson 

John  L.  Winston 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Charles  P.  Ducheln 

Sidney  8.  McMath 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

J.  B.  Skates,  Bessemer,  Ala.,  In  place  of  M. 
E.  Balrd,  retired. 

Ralph  L.  Newsom.  Georgiana,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  Herman  Pride,  retired. 

Agnes  J.  Thompson.  Midway,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  E.  D.  King,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Michael  E.  Neish.  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  M.  B.  Ellis,  retired. 

Roscoe  J.  King,  Indlo.  Calif.,  in  place  of 
D.  P.  Furgeson,  retired. 


Lucius  D.  Davis.  Morongo  Valley,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  V.  C.  McCracken,  retired. 

Joseph  J.  Morabito.  San  Martin,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  W.  B.  Sheldon,  retired. 

Emeret  M.  Beltrami,  Soulsbyvllle.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  E.  R.  Campbell,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Claudius  E.  Allbee.  Alamosa,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  H.  E.  May,  deceased. 

Ole  H.  Lee.  Arriba,  Colo.,  in  place  of  J.  R. 
Kraxberger,  deceased. 

Hattie  A.  Myers,  Association  Camp,  Colo., 
in  place  of  D.  B.  Byrd.  retired. 

Laurell  E.  Julius.  Evergreen.  Colo.,  in  place 
of  A.  J.  Elmgreen,  retired. 

Wilbur  D.  Kaufman.  Genoa.  Colo.,  in  place 
of  Mary  Stramp.  retired. 

Norman  H.  Ely,  Golden,  Colo.,  in  place  of 
Z.  M.  Pike,  retired. 

Clifford  E.  Anderson,  Grover,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  W.  L.  Robbins,  transferred. 

Margaret  S.  Willlts.  Haswell,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Johnson,  retired. 

Cletus  M.  Gllleland.  Manassa,  Colo.,  in 
place  of  Frank  Brady,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Harry  L.  King,  Brinson,  Ga.,  In  place  of  J. 

D.  Watts,  transferred. 

Clifford  A.  Pickens,  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Pryor,  retired. 

Lindsey  H.  Epps,  Marietta,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
P.  E.  Cody,  retired. 

Fred  L.  Cowart.  Metter,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
P.  L.  Miles,  deceased. 

Helen  M.  O'Hearn.  Parrott.  Ga.,  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Marshall,  retired. 

Ernest  L.  O'Brien,  Surrency,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  Carr  McLemore,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Paul  M.  Thornton,  Clark  Fork,  Idaho,  in 
place  of  E.  W.  Nowlin,  retired. 

Margene  S.  Altom.  Oakley,  Idaho,  In  place 
of  D.  B.  Howells,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Joseph  E.  Cavalier,  Maywood,  HI.,  In  place 
of  R.  T.  Gavin,  retired. 

George  R.  Kohlmiller,  Moro,  111.,  In  place 
of  M.  E.  Ayres,  resigned. 

INDIANA 

James  R.  ZoU,  Bluffton,  Igdi*  In  place  of 
Roy  Blberstine,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Lewis,  Campbellsburg,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  N.  P.  Lewis,  retired. 

Verl  L.  Gray,  Sidney,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
F.  R.  Jellison,  retired. 

IOWA 

Dennis  S.  Brannan.  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  L.  C.  Bowman,  deceased. 

Thomas  L.  McDermott,  Oto,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  C.  P.  McKenna,  deceased. 

Roger  E.  McCormlck.  Rlnwlck,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  L.  P.  Mimbach,  retired. 

Joseph  R.  Gamble.  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  E.  E.  Shelledy,  retired. 

Maurice  A.  Clemens.  West  Point,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  M.  C.  Schuck,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Philip  E.  Travis,  Eskridge.  Kans.,  In  place 
of  F.  L.  Robinson,  retired. 

Blanche  L.  Bell,  Isabel,  Kansas.,  in  place  of 

E.  D.  Thompson,  transferred. 

KENTUCKY 

Robert  L  Collier,  Crittenden,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  W.  H.  Lillard,  resigned. 

Louis  A.  Runyon.  Plkeville,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  Grant  Phillips,  Jr.,  retired. 

MATNE 

Donald  S.  Bradstreet.  Albion,  Maine,  in 
place  of  V.  G.  Clark,  retired. 

Everett  B.  Lenentlne.  Monticello,  Maine, 
In  place  of  O.  F.  Temple,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Sutherland.  Portage,  Maine,  In 
place  of  Phoebe  Stevens,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Alice  I.  Baker,  Saint  James,  Md.,  in  place 
of  G.  P.  Bloom,  retired. 


MICHIGAN 

Dorothy  M.  Carrington,  Bay  Port,  Mich 
in  place  of  B.  C.  McLeish,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Marian  L.  Peterson,  Afton,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  H.  R.  Peterson,  deceased. 

Thomas    E.   Devlne.   Belle   Plaine,  Minn 
In  place  of  J.  G.  McRaith,  retired. 

James  R.  Maalis,  Crosby,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  K.  J.  Hasskamp,  deceased. 

Delbert  E.  Lutterman,  Sherburn,  Minn. 
in  place  of  P.  D.  McCarron,  transferred. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Raoul  K.  Read,  Louln,  Miss.,  In  place  of 
H.  A.  Kennedy,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

John  E.  Daniels,  Kirksvllle.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  L.  B.  Punk,  retired. 

David  A.  Hoverson,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  f 
place  of  T.  J.  Quinn,  retired.  1 

NEBRASKA 

Lois  I.  Huffer,  Monroe,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
R.  T.  Fleming,  retired.  - 

NEVADA 

Ardith  C.  Burrell,  Crystal  Bay,  Nev.,  In 
place  of  V.  L.  Wood,  retired. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Eva  D.  Young,  Center  Harbor,  N.H..  tn 
place  of  H.  P.  Smith,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Alfred  W.  Conrads,  Andover,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  E.  D.  Hill,  retired. 

Helen  B.  Milne,  Elwood,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
E.  F.  Bozarth.  retired. 

Allan  George,  Hazlet,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
J.  R.  L.  Jackson,  retired. 

Philip  Serplco,  Keyport,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
H.  T.  Hopkins,  retired. 

Patricia  A.  Caul.  Wallpack  Center,  NJ.,  In 
place  of  E.  B.  Rosenkrans,  resigned. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Betty  C.  Ortega,  Prewltt,  N.  Mex.,  In  place 
of  I.  G.  Fullerton,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

William  H.  Roberts,  Blossvale,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  B.  D.  Rltter,  deceased.  ^ 

Elizabeth  D.  Baker,  Setauket,  N.Y..  in  place 
of  K.  D.  Woods,  resigned. 

William  W.  Thomas,  Stlttvllle,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  C.  Blust,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Marvin  A.  Rivenbark,  Currie,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Newton,  transferred. 

Frank  Ramsey,  Marshall,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
Grace  Freeman,  retired. 

William  R.  Ray,  Nakina,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
L.  C.  Ward,  retired. 

OHIO 

Lloyd  O.  Smith,  Little  Hocking,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  M.  C.  Sellars,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

William  I.  Rains,  Krebs,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
Josle  Michael,  retired. 

Dorothy  W.  Orr,  Mill  Creek,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  P.  L.  Bulman,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William  F.  Jung,  Baden,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
Rlchjird  Wilson,  deceased. 

Richard  C.  McLaughlin,  Corry,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  J.  P.  Sullivan,  deceased. 

Nicholas  C.  Nachman,  East  Springfield,  Pa., 
In  place  of  M.  G.  Spencer,  retired. 

Eslle  L.  Emerson,  Genesee,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
B.  M.  Fltzstephens,  retired. 

William  H.  Couch,  Greenville,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Reznor,  retired. 

Russell  R.  Weaver,  Jackson  Center,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  H.  McConnell,  retired. 

Charles  M.  Griffith,  Mahaffey,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  W.  L.  Stephenson,  deceased. 

Donald  J.  Bogert,  North  East,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  L.  A.  Clavln,  retired. 
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Thomas  H.  Beagle,  Rlvetslde,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  A.  C  Gullck,  retired. 

Walter  S.  Morrison,  Jr.,  Transfer,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  R.  D.  Heile,  retire^. 

Morris  F.  Good,  WilllamBport,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Good,  deceased. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Maurice  N.  Valois,  ManVlUe,  R.I.,  in  place 
of  E.  J.  Peloquin,  retired.  : 

TENNESS88 

John  C.  Shelton,  Chafleston,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  T.  M.  Bryant,  retilred. 

James  C.  Tyner.  Dunlapj  Tenn.,  In  place  of 
V.  W.  Mansfield,  retired. 

Willis  R.  Byrd,  SneedvUlc,  Tenn.,  in  place  of 
R.  C.  Hopkins,  transferred. 

TEXAS 

Payteen  Moorhouse,  Benjamin,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  T.  R.  West,  deceased. 

Glen  A.  McDonald,  Frlendswood,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  E.  D.  Cllne,  deceased. 

Milburn  B.  Holmes,  Joaftuln,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  J.  T.  Holmes,  retired.      ' 

Ernest  J.  Ohnemus,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  A.  H.  Howard,  retired. 

Lloyd  E.  Raburn,  Valliey  Mills,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  D.  V.  Farmer,  trari^ferred. 

UTAH 

Gertrude  B.  Turner,  Jeri$en,  Utah,  In  place 
of  R.  P.  Haslem,  retired.       ■ 

VERMON':| 

Timothy  M.  Donahue,  iPr.,  Northfield,  Vt., 
In  place  of  T.  M.  Donahue,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Mary  C.  Tralnham,  Beaverdam,  Va.,  In 
place  of  S.  C.  Lowry,  reslgijted. 

Edward  S.  Hampton,  'Hillsville,  Va.,  in 
place  of  Clinton  Webb,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Henly  C.  Davis,  Woodlawn,  Va.,  in  place  of 
A.  R.  Brown,  retired. 

VIRGIN   ISLAjUDS 

Gustave  Prorup,  Chrl^tlansted,  V.I.,  In 
place  of  W.  R.  Armstrong,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Ethel  J.  Miller,  Colbert,  Wash.,  In  place  of 
H.  W.  Miller,  retired. 

Thelma  M.  Erickson,  OOean  City,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  N.  C.  Rutherford,  retired. 

Asa  L.  Baker,  Seaview,  i  Wash.,  in  place  of 
Arloene  Marchant,  retired^ 

WISCONSIN 

Norbert  H.  HiUebrand,  Cross  Plains,  Wis., 
in  place  of  J.  F.  Bowar,  deceased. 

Robert  L.  Seifert,  Eagle  River,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  Erna  Bond,  deceased. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Marc^  15, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  these  words  of  Nehemiah  2 :  20 : 
The  God  of  heaven,  he  will  prosper  us; 
therefore  we  his  servants  will  arise  and 
Imild. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  turn  to  Thee,  we 
penitently  acknowledge  that  we  fre- 
quently suffer  so  much  of  loss  in  peace 
and  power  because  we  have  not  availed 
ourselves  of  the  nourishing  silences  of 
meditation  and  prayer. 

Inspire  us  to  see  our  daily  tasks  and 
responsibilities  in  the  right  perspective 
and  may  we  discharge  them  faithfully 
and  enjoy  the  poise  and  patience  which 
comes  from  taking  hold  of  a  hard  task 
courageously  and  seeing  it  through. 

Grant  that  the  people  of  our  beloved 
country  may  carry  on  with  united  action 


and  effort  in  behalf  of  a  more  blessed 
spiritual  life  and  a  nobler  social  order. 

We  pray  that  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  all  who  hold  positions  of 
trust  and  authority  may  be  men  and 
women  of  power,  of  capacity,  of  cour- 
age, and  vision  as  they  seek  to  provide 
moral  leadership  in  days  of  crises  in  our 
national  history. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  11,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 


S.  719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka 
Pekar; 

S.  720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  "Radlc, 
his  wife.  Ester  Radic,  and  their  daughter, 
111  vera  Radic; 

S.  767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Q^erhard 
Hofacker; 

S.  769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Ku; 

S.840.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Stratis; 

S.  856.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  R.  M.  Clark;  and 

S.  916.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne 
Sanders. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  zinc  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  42.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Til- 
son  Weed; 

S.  154.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luisa  G. 
Valdez; 

S.  196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Fralse; 

S.  200.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Mira; 

S.  243.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kalllope 
Kostides; 

S.  244.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Chung  Chi  Lee  and  Julia  Lee; 

S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mllagros 
Aragon  Neri; 

S.  320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Denis  Ryan; 

S.373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor 
M.  Ubieta; 

S.  389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Marangon; 

S.  394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexa 
Daniel; 

S.  416.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Aurora  Martin  Gelado  (also  known  as  Sister 
Nieve) ; 

S.  417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Wladyslawa  Kowalczyk; 

S.  446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllhelm 
Konyen,  his  wife,  Susanne  Fritsch  Konyen, 
and  their  children,  Susanne  Konyen  and 
Willy  Konyen; 

S.  456.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Koon  Chew 
Ho; 

S.  510.  An  act  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  S. 
Chow; 

S.  571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Denlse 
Hojebane  Barrood; 

S.  615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andreas, 
Gregorios,  Elenl,  Nlkolaos,  and  Anna 
Chlngas; 

S.  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Romano  Torre; 

S.  640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zenon 
Zubieta; 

S.  686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletrlna  Del 
Prate; 

S.  694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Soos; 


JOINT  SESSION  MARCH  15,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  352) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  352 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday, 
March  15,  1965,  at  9  o'clock  postmeridian,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  communica- 
tion as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  today  it  may 
be  in  order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  at  any  time  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  With  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  confined  to  one  pur- 
pose. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEACEABLE  ASSEMBLY  OF  CITIZENS 
IN  DALLAS,  TEX. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
church  services  yesterday  in  my  home 
city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  large  number  of 
individuals,  a  biracial  group,  began 
gathering  at  the  edge  of  our  downtown 
area. 

Their  purpose  was  a  procession 
through  our  city  streets  to  be  followed 
by  a  large  outdoor  rally  in  a  lovely  plaza 
only  a  few  blocks  from  the  spot  on  which 
John  Neely  Bryant  built  our  city's  first 
building — a  small  general  store — more 
than  100  years  ago. 

The  procession  and  the  rally  were  de- 
signed &s  part  of  the  nationwide  demon- 
stration spotlighting  the  event  in  an- 
other Dallas  County,  our  sister  coimty 
in  Alabama,  a  few  hundred  miles  to  our 
east. 
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In  my  city  all  was  quiet  and  orderly. 
Marchers  paraded  with  dignity  through 
our  downtown  streets  and  completed 
their  speeches  at  the  rally  without  in- 
cident. 

I  am  deeply  proud  of  all  those  involved 
in  what  could  have  been  something  en- 
tirely different — our  local  officials  who 
knew  of  the  plans  and  participated  in 
them;  our  police  force  which  cheerfully 
and  courteously  offered  protection  to 
law-abiding  citizens  peaceably  assem- 
bled, and  those  of  both  races  who  partici- 
pated in  the  occasion  either  actively  or 
as  observers  for  their  restraint  and  con- 
sideration. 

I  know  that  there  are  citizens  in  Dallas 
County,  Tex.,  who  are  in  deep  sympathy 
with  their  friends  of  both  races  in  Dallas 
County.  Ala.,  during  this  time  of  strain. 
And  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Dallas  County,  Tex.,  when  I  re- 
port that  the  display  of  Sunday  is  a  prod- 
uct of  a  great  deal  of  understanding  of 
many  years  from  both  sides  of  the  fence, 
that  it  has  required  sacrifice  and  cour- 
age from  individuals  of  both  races,  and 
that,  in  the  end  the  result  has  been  more 
than  worth  the  effort. 


suited  from  the  violence  of  racists.  We  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise the  fullest  extent  of  his  authority  as  the 
leader  of  our  Nation  to  employ  all  necessary 
measures,  including  the  committing  of  Fed- 
eral troops  to  Selma,  Ala.,  and  elsewhere, 
whenever  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  all  citizens.  We  urge  all  of  this  in 
the  name  of  the  deceased  Reverend  Reeb, 
who  gave  up  his  life  in  the  cause  for  human 
dignity  and  inalienable  human  rights. 


THE  SELMA,  ALA.,  SITUATION 
Mr.  BARRETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  our  Nation  again  hmig  its  head  in 
shame.  Another  life  was  snuffed  out 
like  a  candle.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
such  acts  of  violence  continue  in  a  free 
country.  Our  national  image  is  slowly 
but  surely  being  destroyed. 

To  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  is  the 
issue.  It  should  not  be  an  issue  because 
it  is  the  God-given  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  vote. 

The  State  of  Alabama  and  the  citizens 
of  Selma  certainly  cannot  be  proud  of 
the  part  they  are  playing  in  making  a 
mockery  of  our  democracy. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  good, 
law-abiding  citizens  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  have 
voiced  their  opposition  to  these  brutal 
and  dastardly  acts  and  with  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  telegram  I  received  from  over 
7,000  members  of  Labors'  Local  Union 
No.  57  of  the  International  Hod  Carriers. 
AFL-CIO,  Philadelphia: 

The  7,000  members  of  Laborers'  Local 
Union  No.  57  of  the  International  Hod  Car- 
riers vigorously  condemn  the  tactics  and  ac- 
tions of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  local 
pKJlice  authorities  of  Selma.  Ala.,  in  the  un- 
provoked brutal  attack  upon  hundreds  of 
innocent  citizens  who  seek  merely  the  right 
to  exercise  their  voting  franchise.  We  join 
the  voices  of  all  America  in  condemning 
those  racists  of  Alabama,  and  anywhere  else, 
who  resort  to  violence  and  endanger  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  those  citizens  who  seek 
merely  to  exercise  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  civil  liberties.  We  join  the  Nation 
and  extend  to  the  widow  of  Rev.  James  J. 
Reeb  our  sincerest  condolences  upon  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  whose  martyred  death  re- 


LEGISLATION     ASSURING     THE 
RIGHT  OF  ALL  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at 
the  beginning  of  another  season  of  race 
violence  in  race  relations.  We  must  head 
it  off. 

This  is  no  time  for  disunity  and  shame 
at  home  when  we  face  in  Asia  a  stern  test 
of  our  moral  fiber  and  our  firm  high  pur- 
pose. 

Speaking  for  the  South— and  I  believe 
for  most  southerners — I  feel  there  are 
two  things  we  must  do. 

As  much  as  I  detest  the  need  for  it, 
we  must  pass  legislation  that  insures 
once  and  for  all  that  no  one  will  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin.  I  shall  support  such 
legislation. 

Second — and  equally  as  important — it 
is  time  for  all  men  of  good  will  to  break 
their  silence. 

The  brute  in  policeman's  garb,  the 
bomber,  the  murderer,  the  ludicrous 
white-robed  redneck — all  take  courage 
from  our  failure  to  speak  out.  As  they 
always  have,  they  will  slink  back  into  the 
shadows  if  we,  the  great  majority  of 
moderate  southerners  who  love  our  land 
and  revere  its  real  traditions  of  gal- 
lantry and  f airplay,  will  but  break  our 
silence. 
Until  we  do,  we  share  the  guilt. 


issued  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration caused  by  the  taking  of  a  buffer  zone 
by  the  Army  extending  across  the  Cape  Pear 
River  and  into  the  town  of  Kure  Beach  and 
the  resulting  partial  frustration  of  the  town's 
obligation  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  holder  of  the  bonds.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  5:  After  "bonds."  insert: 
"The  amount  authorized  by  this  Act  is  to 
be  paid  the  town  of  Kure  Beach,  North  Car- 
olina, on  the  condition  that  it  be  paid  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  stipulation  entered  into 
by  the  parties  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
Court  of  Claims  In  Congressional  Case  No. 
2-60  and  referred  to  in  tlie  decision  of  the 
Court." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
ender day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar.         , 


TOWN  OF  KURE  BEACH.  N.C. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  821)  for 
the  relief  of  the  town  of  Kure  Beach. 
N.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  821 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
town  of  Kure  Beach,  North  Carolina,  the  sum 
of  $100,000,  which  sum  was  determined  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  congressional  case 
numbered  2-60,  decided  December  11,  1964, 
to  be  the  amount  equitably  due  to  the  town 
of  Kure  Beach  In  full  settlement  of  its  claims 
against  the  United  States  based  upon  the 
impairment  of  the  collateral  value  of  bonds 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  1825  OP 
TITLE  28  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PAY- 
MENT OP  WITNESS*  FEES  IN  HA- 
BEAS CORPUS  CASES  AND  IN  PRO- 
CEEDINGS TO  VACATE  SENTENCE 
UNDER  SECTION  2255  OP  TITLE  28 
FOR  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  AUTHOR- 
IZED TO  PROCEED  IN  FORMA 
PAUPERIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1763) 
to  amend  section  1825  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  witness"  fees  in  habeas  corpus 
cases  and  in  proceedings  to  vacate  sen- 
tence under  section  2255  of  title  28  for 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  proceed 
in  forma  pauperis. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  criteria  established 
have  not  been  met  in  this  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT   OF   SECTION   1871   OF 
TITLE  28,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
TO  INCREASE  THE  PER  DIEM  AND 
SUBSISTENCE,   AND   LIMIT   MILE- 
AGE    ALLOWANCES     OF     GRAND 
AND  PETIT  JURORS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3990) 
to  amend  section  1871  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem 
and  subsistence,  and  limit  mileage  al- 
lowances of  grand  and  petit  jurors. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
does  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
committee  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  so 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? , 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PROVISIONS  OP 
LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  SETTLE- 
MENT OF  ADIVHRALTY  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3996) 
to  amend  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  settlement  of  admiralty  claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  8996 
Be  it  enacted  by  Htf  Senate  and  Hoitse 
of  Representatives  of  \tJie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 4802(c),  4803(C),  7622(c),  7623(c), 
9802(c),  and  9803(c)  ;  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  the  figure  "$l,00(jl"  and  inserting  the 
figure  "$10,000"  in  plada  thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordeted  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSENTING  TO  COMPACT  ON  TAX- 
ATION OF  MOTOR  FUELS  CON- 
SUMED BY  INTERSTATE  BUSES 
AND  TO  AGREEMENT  ON  BUS 
TAXATION  PRORATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  824) 
gi-anting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a 
compact  relating  to  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses  and 
to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  itself  does  not  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  Consent  Calendar;  because  it  is 
very  important  legislation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFERRING  CERTAIN  FUNC- 
TIONS OF  THE  TREASURY  DE- 
PARTMENT I 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3995) 
to  transfer  certain  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other 
purp>ose.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  have 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Does  the  transfer  of  these  functions 
heretofore  performed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  Greneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration mean  a  cutback  of  person- 
nel in  the  Treasury  Department  and  an 
increase  of  personnel  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  GSA? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  There  will  be 
no  change,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
cost  under  this  bill.  The  bill  will  have 
no  appreciable  effect  in  terms  of  per- 
sonnel, so  far  as  the  transfer  of  these 
functions  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  transfer  of  these 
functions  from  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  will  not  mean  an 
increase  in  personnel  or  a  diminution  in 
personnel;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Ml-.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:    . 

H.R.  3995 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3753  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  affected  by  section  512  (b)  and 
(c)  of  the  Act  of  May  10,  1934  (40  U.S.C. 
308),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whenever  any  property  owned  or  held 
by  the  United  States,  or  in  which  the  United 
States  has  or  claims  an  Interest,  shall.  In  any 
judicial  proceeding  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,  district,  Or  territory,  be  seized,  arrested, 
attached,  or  held  for  the  security  or  satisfac- 
tion of  any  claim  made  against  such  property, 
the  Attorney  General,  in  his  discretion,  may 
direct  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  property  is  located,  to 
cause  a  stipulation  to  be  entered  into  for  the 
discharge  of  such  property  from  such  seizrire, 
arrest,  attachment,  or  proceeding,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  upon  such  discharge,  the  person  as- 
serting the  claim  against  such  property  shall 
become  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  this 
and  the  following  section." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3754  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  309)  Is 
amended  by  substituting  "Attorney  General" 
for  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3750  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  affected  by  section  512  (b)  and 
(c)  of  the  Act  of  May  10,  1934  (40  U.S.C.  301) , 
is  amending  by  substituting  "Administra- 
tor of  -General  Services"  for  "General  Coun- 
sel for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3751  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  affected  by  section  512  (b)  and  (c) 
of  the  Act  of  May  10,  1934  (40  U.S.C.  306),  is 
amended  by  substituting  "Administrator  of 
General  Services"  for  "General  Counsel  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3755 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  310)  is 
amended  by  substituting  "Administrator  of 
General  Services"  for  "Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury". 

Sfc.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3470 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  affected  by  section 
512  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act  of  May  10,  1934 
(31  U.S.C.  195),  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "At  every  sale,  on  execution,  at  the 
suit  of  the  United  States,  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  a  debtor,  the  United  States  may,  by 
such  agent  as  the  head  of  the  department  or 
independent  agency  at  whose  instance  suit 
was  instituted  shall  appoint,  become  the  pur- 
chaser thereof:  but  in  no  case  shall  be  agent 
bid  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  a  greater 
amount  than  that  of  the  Judgment  for  which 
such  estate  may  be  exjxjsed  to  sale,  and  the 
costs." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrtjssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SETTLEMENT  OP  CLAIMS  ARIS- 
ING OUT  OF  THE  CRASH  OP  A 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE  AIRCRAFT  AT 
WICHITA,  KANS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3994) 
to  remove  the  present  $5,000  limitation 
which  prevents  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  from  settling  and  paying  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  UJS. 
aircraft  at  Wichita,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3994 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
$5,000  limitation  contained  in  section  2733  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  claims  arising  out  of  the 
crash  of  a  United  States  Air  Force  aircraft 
at  Wichita,  Kansas,  on  January  16,  1965. 

Sec.  2.  With  respect  to  claims  filed  as  a 
result  of  an  aircraft  crash  described  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall,  within  thirty  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  report 
to  Congress  on — 

(1)  each  claim  settled  and  paid  by  him 
under  this  Act  with  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning the  character  and  equity  of  each 
such  claim,  the  amount  claimed,  and  the 
amount  approved  and  paid;  and 

(2)  each  claim  submitted  under  this  Act 
which  has  not  been  settled,  with  supporting 
I>apers  and  a  statement  of  findings  of  facts 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  each 
such  claim. 

Sec.  3.  Payments  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  death,  personal  Injurj*,  and  property 
loss  claims  shall  not  be  subject  to  insurance 
subrogation  claims  In  any  respect.  No  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  In- 
clude any  amount  for  reimbursement  to  any 
insurance  company  or  compensation  insur- 
ance fund  for  loss  payments  made  by  such 
company  or  fund. 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  amounts  awarded 
under  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  these 
claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENDING   TIME   FOR  FILING 
REMOVAL  PETITIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3989) 
to  extend  to  30  days  the  time  for  filing 
petitions  for  removal  of  civil  actions 
from  State  to  Federal  courts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  3989 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1446  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  petition  for  removal  of  a  civil 
action  or  proceeding  shall  be  filed  within 
thirty  days  after  the  receipt  by  the  defend- 
ant, through  service  or  otherwise,  of  a  copy 
of  the  Initial  pleading  setting  forth  the 
claim  for  relief  upon  which  such  action  or 
proceeding  is  based,  or  within  thirty  days 
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after  the  service  of  summons  upon  the  de- 
fendant If  such  initial  pleading  has  then 
been  filed  in  court  and  is  not  required  to  be 
served  on  the  defendant,  whichever  period  Is 
shorter. 

•'If  the  case  stated  by  the  initial  pleading 
is  not  removable,  a  petition  for  removal  may 
be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  receipt  by 
the  defendant,  through  service  or  otherwise, 
of  a  copy  of  an  amended  pleading,  motion, 
order  or  other  paper  from  which  it  may  first 
be  ascertained  that  the  case  Is  one  which  is 
or  has  become  removable." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosesd 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRANSCRIPTS  FURNISHED  BY 
COURT  REPORTERS  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT COURTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3992) 
to  amend  section  753 *f)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  tran- 
scripts furnished  by  court  reporters  for 
the  district  courts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question.  Where  will  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  fees  go? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  are  no  fees  in- 
volved. 

All  this  bill  will  do,  in  cases  of  forma 
pauperis — that  is,  poor  indigent  defend- 
ants, who  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  or 
funds  to  purchase  a  transcript — is  pro- 
vide that  the  court  reporters  shall  fur- 
nish a  transcript  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government. 

Heretofore  the  reporters  have  been 
held  to  furnish  those  transcripts  and 
they  had  to  pay  the  expense  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  The  amount  involved 
would  be  approximately  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentler- 
man  this  question.  The  reporters  will 
now  be  paid,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  reporters  are  paid, 
but  they  will  be  paid  for  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  the  transcript,  that  is.  the  work 
done  with  reference  to  the  transcript, 
and  the  extra  copy  that  has  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  case  of  appeal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  whom  will  this 
money  go? 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  money  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  reporter.  The  reporter  will 
get  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  reporter  will  be 
paid.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying? 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  is  only  $10,000 
covering  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  still  want  to  know  who  will  get  the 
money.  The  gentleman  says  the  re- 
porter will  get  the  money? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  reporter  will  get 
the  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  While  the  gentleman  is 
on  his  feet,  he  used  two  words  a  little 
while  ago  that  I  do  not  imderstand.  I 
know  what  a  pro  forma  session  of  the 
House  is,  and  I  do  not  think  it  deals 


with  poverty.  What  does  forma  pauperis 
mean? 

Mr.  CELLER.  A  man  who  is  indigent 
and  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  tran- 
script. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  you  say  "forma 
pauperis"?  We  are  not  all  lawyers 
around  here.  Could  you  not  just  say  it 
that  way,  that  it  deals  with  those  who 
are  too  poor  to  afford  the  fees  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind? 

Mr.  CELLER.    It  is  a  legal  expression. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  it  is,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  asking  if  you  cannot 
use  language  that  we  can  all  understand 
without  taking  the  time  to  ask  the  ques- 
tioia  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  did  explain  at  the 
very  end  as  to  the  use  of  the  legal  words. 
I  said  "indigent  and  or  too  poor  to  pay." 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3992 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

"*753(f)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 

is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  Each  reporter  may  charge  and  collect 
fees  for  transcripts  requested  by  the  parties, 
including  the  United  States,  at  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  court  subject  to  the  approval 
of  tlie  Judicial  Conference.  He  shall  not 
charge  a  fee  for  any  copy  of  a  transcript  de- 
livered to  the  clerk  for  the  records  of  court. 
Fees  for  transcripts  furnished  In  criminal  or 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  persons  allowed 
to  sue.  defend,  or  appeal  in  forma  pauperis 
shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  out  of 
money  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Fees 
for  transcripts  furnished  in  proceedings 
brought  under  section  2255  of  this  title  to 
persons  permitted  to  sue  or  appeal  In  forma 
pauperis  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
out  of  money  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
if  the  trial  judge  or  a  circuit  Judge  certifies 
that  the  suit  or  appeal  in  not  frivolous  and 
that  the  transcript  Is  needed  to  decide  the 
issue  presented  by  the  suit  or  appeal.  Fees 
for  transcripts  furnished  In  other  proceed- 
ings to  persons  permitted  to  appeal  in  forma 
pauperis  shall  also  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  If  the  trial  Judge  or  a  circuit  Judge 
certifies  that  the  appeal  is  not  frivolous  (but 
presents  a  substantial  question).  The  re- 
porter may  require  any  party  requesting  a 
transcript  to  prepay  the  estimated  fee  in  ad- 
vance except  as  to  transcripts  that  are  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  United  States." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASING  THE  FEES  OP  JURY 
COMMISSIONERS  IN  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3998) 
to  increase  the  fees  of  jury  commissioners 
in  the  U.S.  district  courts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  someone 
could  tell  us  the  total  gross  amount  paid 
by  the  Government  annually  for  jury 
commissioner  fees  so  we  could  have  some 
idea  of  what  doubling  those  fees  would 
mean  and  entail  in  the  way  of  additional 
cost. 


Mr.  CELLER.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  is  we  increase  the  fees  to  these 
jury  commissioners  from  the  present 
amount  of  $5  to  $10.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  that  $5  rate  since  1884. 

Mr.  PELLY.    That  I  know. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  change.  I  do  not  have  a  record 
here  as  to  the  total  amount  paid  to  the 
jury  commissioners.  I  do  not  know  that 
figure. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Would  this  cost  exceed 
$1  million  a  year? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  should  think  it  would 
vai-y  from  year  to  year  depending  upon 
the  ciicumstances. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
the  rules  established  to  qualify  legisla- 
tion on  the  Consent  Calendar  state  that 
they  are  not  to  exceed  $1  million  a  year 
in  any  one  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Oh,  this  would  not  be 
anywhere  near  that. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  since  again  I 
must  confess  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  what  is 
the  function  of  a  jury  commissioner? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  jury  commissioner 
in  each  of  these  distiict  courts,  in  each 
judicial  district,  has  the  duty  of  pre- 
pai-ing  panels  for  grand  juries  and  petit 
juries.  They  gather  the  names  from 
various  sources  and  present  them  to  the 
U.S.  attorneys  and  the  attorneys  involved 
in  litigation,  and  selections  are  made 
from  that  panel  for  the  grand  jury  and 
the  petit  jury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  how  do  they  get 
their  jobs?  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me 
that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  They  are  exclusively 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  as 
to  appointments,  and  the  judges  appoint 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3998 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 1864  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "He  shall  re- 
ceive $10  per  day  for  each  day  necessarily 
employed  in  the  performance  of  his  duties." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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JUDGES  OP  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  OP 
PUERTO  RICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  the  bill  iH.R. 
3999)  to  provide  the  same  life  tenure  and 
retirement  rights  for  judges  hereafter 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  judges 
of  all  other  U.S.  district  courts  now  have. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 


proponent  of  the  bill  or  a  member  of  the 
committee  how  many  years  of  the  in- 
cumbent judge's  8-year  term  remain  to 
be  served;  and  also  whether  or  not  they 
are  now  elected  officials  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  CELLER.  They  are  not  elected 
officials,  they  are  appointed.  This 
applies  only  to  the  judges  in  Puerto  Rico. 
I  am  informed  that  there  is  now  only  one 
judge  involved. 

Mr.  HALL.  Therfc  is  one  now,  but 
there  is  a  vacancy  toj  be  filled  as  a  result 
.   —  i_„i.    T.,^i„j^i   Increment  Act,  is 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


'yhe     gentleman     is 


of  our  last  Judicial 
that  correct? 

Mr.     CELLER 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  how  many  years  of  the 
8-year  term  of  the  present  judge  remains 
to  be  served? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  judge  there 
has  served  pretty  much  a  full  term. 

Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  gentleman  advise 
me  whether  or  not  this  judge  has  now 
the  same  independence,  security,  and  re- 
tirement benefits  to  which  other  Federal 
judffcs  are  entitled? 

Mr.  CELLER.  He  has  everything  you 
suggest  except  he  does  not  have  the  in- 
dependence that  comes  from  a  life 
tenure.  That,  of  course,  is  a  very 
precious  right  to  all  judges,  an  absolute 
independence.  It  is  supposed  to  give  him 
independence  from(  every  conceivable 
pressure. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  annual  salary  paid  to  the  incumbent 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  judge  is  paid  the 
same  salary  as  other  U.S.  district  court 
judges.  $30,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  is  the  reason  for 
the  delay,  if  the  gentleman  has  that 
within  his  knowledge,  in  appointing  a 
second  judge  in  Puerto  Rico?  Is  the 
work  load  so  small  that  we  really  do  not 
need  a  second  judge? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  know  the  rea- 
son for  the  delay.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  a  question. 
Can  he  tell  me  whj;  the  other  body  has 
consistently  opposed  this  legislation,  and 
has  refused  to  approve  it? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  wish  I  knew,  but  I 
cannot  give  the  answer  to  that  question; 
rdo  not  know. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  this  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.         

RE-REFERBAL  OP  A  BILL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  H.R. 
6009,  heretofore  inferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
re-referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT 
BANKS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
4152)  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  means  for  expediting  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  capital  in  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks,  including 
an  increase  in  the  debt  permitted  such 
banks  in  relation  to  their  capital  and 
provision  for  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations to  acquire  additional  capital 
stock  therein,  to  provide  for  allocating 
certain  earnings  of  such  banks  and  as- 
sociations to  their  users,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R. 4152 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended,  Is  here- 
by amended — 

(a)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  202(a)  thereof  (12  U.S.C.  1031(1)) 
the  following:  "or  without  collateral  to  the 
extent  authorized  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  "Provided"  and  all  that 
follows  it  in  section  203(a)  thereof  (12  U.S.C. 
1041)  and  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  outstanding  debentures  and  similar 
obligations  issued  by  the  Federal  Intermedi- 
ate credit  banks  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  times 
the  surplus  and  paid-in  capital  of  all  such 
banks."' 

(c)  in  section  205(4)    thereof   (12  U.S.C. 

1061(a))  — 

(i)  by  substituting  "one-eighth"  for  "one- 
sixth"  in  the  ninth  sentence  of  paragraph 

(1):  and 

(11)  by  inserting  the  folowing  as  two  sepa- 
rate paragraphs  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  sentences  of  paragraph  (2)  : 

"Each   Federal   intermediate   credit   bank, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, may  determine  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional class  B  stock  in  the  bank  to  be  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciations in  the  farm  credit  district  served  by 
the  bank  In  order  to  provide  capital  to  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  the  bank.    The  amount 
so  determined  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
production  credit  associations  in  the  district 
upon  such  basis  that,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
practicable,   the  sum  of  the  class  B  stock 
already  owned  and  the  additional  amount  to 
be  subscribed  for  by  each  association  will  be 
in  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  amount 
of  class  B  stock  already  owned  and  to  be 
subscribed  for  by  all  of  the  associations  in 
the   district   that   the   average   Indebtedness 
(loans  and  discounts)  of  each  association  to 
the  bank  during  the  immediately  preceding 
three  fiscal  years  is  of  the  average  of  such 
indebtedness  of  all  production  credit  associa- 
tions to  the   bank  during  such   three -year 
period.     Each  production  credit  association 
shall  subscribe  for  class  B  stock  In  the  bank 
in  the  amount  so  allotted  to  it.     Such  sub- 
scriptions shall  be  subject  to  call  and  pay- 
ment therefor  shall  be  made  at  such  times 
and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  bank. 

"Whenever  the  relative  amounts  of  class  B 
stock  In  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank 
owned  by  the  production  credit  associations 


differ  substantially  from  the  proportion  in- 
dicated in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  ad- 
ditional subscriptions  to  class  B  stock 
through  which  such  proportion  could  be 
reestablished  are  not  contemplated,  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  bank,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
may  direct  either  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion such  transfers,  retirements,  and  reissu- 
ance of  outstanding  class  B  stock  among  the 
associations  as  will  reestablish  the  aforesaid 
proportion  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable. 
Outstanding  class  B  stock  which  is  trans- 
ferred or  retired  for  this  purpose  shall  be 
the  oldest  stock  held  by  the  association  and 
the  bank  shall  pay  the  association  therefor 
at  the  fair  book  value  thereof  not  exceeding 
par  and  collect  therefor  from  any  production 
credit  association  to  which  such  stock  is 
transferred  or  reissued.";  and  „  „  „ 

(d)   in    section    206    thereof     (12    U.S.C. 

1072)  — 

( I )  by  striking  out  "equal  to  25  per  centxim 
of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  and  partici- 
pation certificates  of  the  bank"  from  clause 
(3)   of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a); 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
as  a  separate  paragraph  the  following: 

"Amounts   applied   to  reserve   account  as 
provided  In  (3)   above,  either  heretofore  c«- 
hereafter,  shall  be.allocated  on  the  same  pa- 
tronage basis  and  have  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment  as   Is   provided   In   subsection    (b)    of 
this  section  for  patronage  refunds.    Such  al- 
locations of  reserve  account  shall  be  subject 
to  a  first  lien  as  additional  collateral  for  any 
Indebtedness  of  the  holders  thereof  to  the 
bank  and  In  any  case  where  such  Indebted- 
ness Is  m  default  may  be  retired  and  canceled 
for  application  on  such  Indebtedness,  and.  In 
case  of  liquidation  or  dissolution  of  a  holder 
thereof,  such  reserve  account  allocations  may 
be  retired,  all  as  Is  provided  for  capital  stock 
and  participation  certificates  in  section  205 
of  this  Act.     At  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year 
that  the  reserve  account  of  any  bank  exceeds 
25  per  centum  of  Its  outstanding  capital  stock 
and    participation   certificates,    such   excess 
may  be  distributed,  oldest  allocations  first, 
in  class  B  stock  and  participation  certificates 
Issued  as  of  the  date  of  the  allocations  and. 
whenever  the  bank  has  no  class  A  stock  out- 
standing, also  in  money.";  and 

(ill)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Any  of  the  reserve  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  to  the  production 
credit  associations  and  other  financing  In- 
stitutions to  which  such  reserve  is  allocated 
on  the  books  of  the  bank.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended.  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of 
subsection    (b)    of   section   22   thereof    (12 
use  1131f  (b) ) :  "When  so  specified  In  the 
approval  by  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank,    such    dividends   may    be    paid    even 
though  the  amount  in  the  surplus  account 
provided  for  in  subsection  (a)   Is  less  than 
the  mlnlm\mi  prescribed  by  the  bank.     If 
the  bylaws  of  a  production  credit  association 
so  provide,  (1)   any  remaining  net  earnings 
at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  may  be  distributed 
on  a  patronage  basis  In  class  A  stock  of  the 
association    and.    when    the    United    States 
does  not  hold  class  A  stock  in  the  associa- 
tion, also  m  money,  and  (2)  any  part  of  the 
earnings    for    the    fiscal    year.    In   excess    of 
operating  expenses  held  in  the  surplus  ac- 
count   may  be  allocated  to  borrowers  on  a 
patronage  basis.     With  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank,  amounts 
so  allocated  may  be  distributed,  oldest  alloca- 
tions first.  In  class  A  stock  of  the  associa- 
tion Issued  as  of  the  date  of  the  aUocation 
and,  when  the  United  States  does  not  hold 
class    A    stock    in    the    association,    also    In 
money.     As   used  in   the  second  preceding 
sentence  'on  a  patronage  basis'  means  in  the 
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proportion  that  the  amount  of  interest 
earned  on  the  loans  of  each  borrower  bears 
to  the  total  interest  earned  on  the  loans  of 
all   borrowers  during   the  fiscal  year.";    and 

(b)  by  adding  the  following  as  a  separate 
paragraph  at  the  end  of  section  23  thereof 
(12  U.S.C.  1131g)  : 

"As  a  further  means  of  providing  capital, 
a  production  credit  association  may,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pro- 
vided In  its  bylaws,  require  borrowers  to 
invest  in  an  equity  reserve  In  the  associa- 
tion. Amounts  so  Invested  by  each  borrower 
shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  for  the  indebtedness 
of  the  borrower  to  the  association,  applica- 
tion on  such  Indebtedness  in  event  of  default 
by  the  borrower,  charges  for  losses  of  the 
association  which  are  in  excess  of  other  loss 
reserves  and  surplus,  and  any  portion  of  the 
amounts  so  Invested  which  have  not  been 
so  used  and  no  longer  are  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  association  may  be  returned 
to  the  borrower  by  revolving  or  retirement, 
all  as  may  be  provided  in  said  bylaws." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second  in  order  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  some  explanation  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
a  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  and  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  This 
bill  relates  primarily  to  the  intermediate 
credit  banks  and  the  production  credit 
associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  mem- 
bership may  understand  what  is  involved 
I  should  go  back  and  point  out  that  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  credit 
system  we  created  the  intermediate 
credit  banks  and  the  production  credit 
associations  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment advanced  all  the  capital  stock.  But 
it  contemplated  then  and  it  has  been 
contemplated  ever  since  that  ultimately 
we  would  transfer  this  stock  to  farmers 
who  were  participating  in  the  system — 
that  is  borrowing  money  from  the  sys- 
tem— to  the  end  that  ultimately  this 
would  become  a  complete  cooperative 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  production 
credit  associations  are  concerned  tnat 
has  almost  been  completed.  There  are 
only  two  in  the  United  States  that  have 
any  Federal  capital  in  their  structure 
at  the  present  time.  That  total  amount 
there  is  only  $41,000. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  intermediate 
credit  banks,  the  institutions  wh'ch  re- 
discount the  loans  of  the  production 
credit  associations,  there  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  Federal  capital.  I 
believe  there  is  some  $70  milHpn  of  Fed- 
eral money  still  in  the  iptermediate 
credit  banks. 

In  1956  this  Congress  undertook  to 
provide  a  system  whereby  the  local  asso- 
ciations would  pay  that  out  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  system  has 
worked  all  right,  except  that  as  the  in- 
creased demand  for  fami  credit,  just  like 
the  increased  demand  for  all  credit,  has 
developed.  We  have  found  that  the  Fei- 
eral  Government  had  to  put  new  capital 
into  these  banks  from  time  to  time  just 
to  hold  its  own  as  it  were,  in  order  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  loans. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  requires  even 
greater  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
local  borrowers  and  the  local  production 
credit  associations.  It  requires  they  take 
their  dividend  moneys  that  they  pre- 
viously received  and  pay  them  in  and 
buy  the  Government  stock.  Ultimately 
this  will  assure  the  removal  of  all  of  the 
Government  investment  in  the  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  and  in  the  produc- 
tion credit  associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  major 
item  in  this  bill  and  it  is  in  here  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  bank  to  can-y 
their  present  load  of  financing  without 
calling  for  more  Government  capital  and 
that  is.  we  increase  the  lending  author- 
ity of  the  intermediate  credit  banks  from 
10  times  their  present  net  worth  to  15 
times  their  net  worth. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  your  committee 
knows  no  more  than  the  other  Members 
of  Congress  about  the  workings  of  that 
procedure,  but  we  have  been  assured  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration and  by  the  presidents  of  several 
of  the  intermediate  credit  banks  that  in 
their  opinion  this  is  a  perfectly  safe  pro- 
cedure. Therefore,  as  we  see  it,  there 
cannot  be  any  possibility  of  loss  by  doing 
this.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
policy  that  has  been  going  on  over  this 
country  of  making  credit  easier  to  all  of 
the  people  over  the  countiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  approve  this  pro- 
gram to  transfer  the  ownership  of  these 
banks  into  the  farmers'  hands  just  as 
rapidly  as  there  are  earnings  with  which 
the  transfer  can  be  effected,  to  take  these 
institutions  out  of  the  fleM  of  Govern- 
ment investment  and  making  them  100 
percent  farmer  owned,  like  our  land 
bank  system  is  at  the  present  time. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it. 
the  land  bank  system  was  started  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  intermedi- 
ate credit  banker.  Today  farmers  have 
paid  out  every  dollar  of  the  Govern- 
ment's capital  in  the  land  bank  system. 
That  is  entirely  a  cooperative  operation 
with  no  Government  money  whatsoever 
in  the  system.  That  is  what  we  want  to 
make  of  the  entire  farm  credit  system. 
This  bill  is  an  important  step. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  request  for  time  is  only  to  supple- 
ment the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  who  has  very  thoroughly  and  ade- 
quately explained  the  purposes  of  this 
bill. 

I  think  it  should  be  stated  first  of  all 
this  is  one  bill  that  the  Committee  on 
Agi-iculture  brings  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  with,  so  far  as  I  know,  unanimous 
aporoval  not  only  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  so  far  as  the  committee 
is  concerned,  but  it  has  the  endorsement 
of  all  the  major  farm  organizations  that 
are  interested  as  well. 

Newer  Members  ask  me  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
explained,    is    almost    entirely    farmer 


owned.    There  are  certain  segments  that 
are  already  entirely  farmer  owned. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is 
organized  in  somewhat  similar  fashion 
to  our  Federal  Reserve  System,  so  that 
there  is  not  only  adequate  supervision, 
but  through  this  system  adequate  capital 
is  available. 

This  is  not  Government  money.  They 
go  into  the  open  market  and  sell  their 
debentures,  they  furnish  financing  by 
pooling  their  requirements  and  their 
resources. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  of 
course,  is  an  entirely  different  setup. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
organized  for  the  benefit  of  making  loans 
from  Government  funds  to  farmers  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  any  other 
source  of  credit,  either  to  purchase  a 
farm  or  to  equip  a  farm.  They  are  given 
what  we  term  a  "soft  loan. "  It  should 
also  be  said  in  fairness  that  through  the 
years  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  likewise  a  very  remarkable  record 
of  repayment  of  loans.  The  losses  have 
been  virtually  nil. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  many  young  men 
have  been  enabled  to  become  farmers,  to 
own  a  farm,  and  to  own  the  farm  equip- 
ment that  probably  they  might  not  have 
been  otherwise  able  to  do.  In  this  in- 
stance the  legislation  involves  some 
minor  changes  in  the  operation  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  is  a  good  one.  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  it,  and  I  hope 
it  will  receive  the  complete  support  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[  Mr.  Dole  I . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
supportof  H.R.  4152. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  enable 
the  intermediate  credit  banks  and  the 
production  credit  associations  to  better 
serve  the  expanded  needs  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  while  simultaneously  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  the  need  for  more 
Government  capital  in  the  Farm  Credit 
System. 

The  farm  credit  system  is  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  Government  apart 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  composed  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives, 
12  Federal  land  banks,  12  intermediate 
credit  banks,  763  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociations, and  487  production  credit 
associations. 

From  1923  to  1956  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  were  owned  entirely 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  Starting  in 
1957  pui'suant  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1956,  the  capital  stock  of  these  banks 
was  divided  into  class  A  stock  which  was 
held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  the  U.S.  Government 
and  class  B  stock  which  was  issued  only 
to  production  credit  associations. 

Under  the  1956  act,  a  complex  for- 
mula was  established  to  encourage  the 
retirement  of  Government-owned  capital 
in  the  intermediate  credit  banks.  This 
formula  has  not  worked  as  rapidly  as  is 
desirable,  and  in  spite  of  substantial 
growth,  they  now  have  $33.2  million  more 
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Government  capital  today  than  they  did 
on  January  1,1957.  .i,     ,« 

This  bill  proposes  to  change  the  10 
to  1  debt  to  capital  ratio  now  permitted 
under  the  1956  formula  to  15  to  1.  The 
effect  of  this  change  will  be  to  allow 
these  banks  to  have  outstanding  obliga- 
tions for  their  benefit  and  account  equal 
to  15  times  their  paid-in  capital  and 
surplus.  Therefore  it  is  hoped  they  will 
not  have  to  draw  as  much  Government 
capital  out  of  the  revolving  fund  avail- 
able for  that  purpose. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  manda- 
tory retirement  of  Government  capital  in 
these  banks  and  it  provides  for  addi- 
tional purchases  of  class  B  stock  by  the 
PCA's  which  are  now  almost  entirely 
fanner  owned. 

The  bill  was  unanimtusly  approved  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit  on  February  17,  and  it  received 
the  unqualified  support  of  all  farm  or- 
ganizations. The  fuai  Committee  on 
Agriculture  unanimously  approved  the 
bill  February  25. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  4152? 

The  question  was  taken;   and    (two- 
thirds  having   voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

INCREASE  FHA  LOAN  FUND 
LIMITATION 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5075 )  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  in 
order  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  insured 
under  subtitle  A  of  such  act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6075 


Be  it  enacted  by  tHe  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  'the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  section  308  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  is  amended  by  Btriklng  out  the  figure 
"$200,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  "$450,000,000". 

Sec  2.  That  section  308(a)  of  the  above 
cited  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "except 
that  no  agreement  shall  provide  for  purchase 
by  the  Secretary  at  a  date  sooner  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  note;". 

Sec.  3.  That  section  308(b)  of  the  above 
cited  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  en- 
tire subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  new  subsectipn  (b)  as  follows:  "(b) 
may  retain  out  of  payiaents  by  the  borrower 
a  charge  at  a  rate  specified  In  the  Insurance 
agreement  applicable  to  the  loan." 

Sec.  4.  That  section  309(e)  of  the  above 
cited  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "such 
portion  of  the  charge  collected  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Insurance  of  loans  at  least 
equal  to  a  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  outstanding  principal  ob- 
ligations and  the  remainder  of  such  charge" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "all  or  a  portion, 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan, 
of  any  charge  collected  in  connection  with 
the  insurance  of  loans;  any  remainder  of 
any  such  charge". 

Sec.  5.  That  section  309(f)  (1)  of  the  above 
cited  Act  is  amended!  by  striking  the  flgxire 


"$25,000,000"   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  flgxire  "$50,000,000". 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    a    second    de- 
manded? 

Mr.      HARVEY      of      Indiana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
other  part  of  the  matter  relating  to  the 
farmers'  credit  which  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 
This  relates  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  happens  that  this  relationship  does 
not  relate  to  the  loans  that  are  financed 
out  of  the  Government  Treasury.  There 
is  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  which  involves 
private,  not  Government  money.  In 
fact,  the  matter  to  which  we  directed  our 
attention  in  this  important  legislation  is 
the  authority  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  guarantee  loans.  At  the 
present  time  that  authority  extends  to 
S200  million  in  loans. 

Those  are  real  estate  loans.  Those  are 
the  loans  that  are  made  to  enable  a  ten- 
ant to  buy  a  home.  They  are  the  loans 
that  are  made  to  develop  rural  property 
that  is  owned  by  rural  families.  They 
are  the  loans  that  are  made  under  the 
water  facilities  provision  that  enables  the 
rural  people  to  secure  loans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  water  facilities. 

This  water  facilities  program  is  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  expanding  programs  we 
now  have.     I  think  it  has  proven  it  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  effective  pro- 
grams we  have  had  developed  since  the 
days  of  REA.    It  is  bringing  thousands 
of  rural  homes  the  benefit  of  running 
water.    But  it  does  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  local  association,  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  because  these  loans 
are  all  repayable  and  are  being  repaid. 
These  particular  loans  carry  an  inter- 
est rate  which  is  ordinarily  4.5  percent. 
These  loans  are  being  made  as  far  as  they 
can  within  the  limits  of  the  $200  million 
on  the  basis  of  using  the  funds  that  are 
advanced  by  private  lenders  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion.   There  is  a  charge  which  has  been 
in  the  past  one-half  of  1  percent,  which 
charge  has  resulted  in  the  accumulation 
of  a  surplus  or  a  profit  of  approximately 
$14  million  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  probably 
the  greatest  bargain  that  the  Govern- 
ment gets  anywhere  in  the  way  of  financ- 
ing. Since  1948  we  have  been  guarantee- 
ing these  loans.  Now  instead  of  costing 
the  Government  a  dime  we  have  a  profit 
of  almost  $14  million  on  the  transactions, 
and  the  people  who  are  receiving  the 
loans  are  receiving  all  the  help  they 
would  have  received  had  the  loans  been 
made  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  think 
that  is  a  splendid  record,  one  which  we 
should  continue. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  connection  with 
these  loans  which,  like  our  other  opera- 
tions, rural  or  urban,  there  is  a  require- 
ment for  more  and  more  capital.  You 
cannot  buy  a  farm  today  for  what  you 


could  buy  it  in  1948,  not  for  two  or  three 
times  what  you  would  have  paid  then. 

You  cannot  build  a  water  system  for 
what  you  could  build  it  in  1948.  It  would 
probably  cost  two  or  three  times  what 
it  cost  in  1948.  The  result  is  that  where 
the  $200  million  seemed  adequate  in 
1948,  it  is  thoroughly  inadequate  today. 
What  we  have  done  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  is  to  increase  from  $200  million 
to  $450  million  the  authority  to  make 
this  kind  of  guaranteed  loan. 

Along  with  that  we  have  of  necessity 
given   the   Secretary   the    authority    to 
make  such  adjustments  so  as  to  make  the 
operation  of  this  larger  amount  a  practi- 
cal proposition.    That  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  say,  we  changed  the  figure  from 
$25  million  to  $50  milUon.    That  is  the 
revolving  fund.   That  is  the  fund  of  loans 
which  the  FHA  has  made  and  which  it 
has  not  yet  placed  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate borrowers.     You  understand  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  does 
not  go  out  and  simply  find  a  farm  on 
which   a   few  thousand   dollar  loan   is 
sought  and  say,  "Now  will  somebody  in 
the    community    lend    $3,000    on    this 
farm?"    To  do  that  would,  of  course,  bog 
us  down  in  interminable  redtape.    What 
they  do  is  to  take  a  whole  group  of  these 
loans,  maybe  a  million  dollar  worth  and 
take  them  to  some  lending  agency,  prob- 
ably a  life  insurance  company,  and  say, 
"Here  is  a  million  dollars  worth  of  these 
loans.    Do  you  want  them?"    And  the 
life  insurance  company  says,  "Yes,  we 
will  take  a  million  dollars  worth"  or  a 
million  and  one-half  dollars  worth  or 
$500,000  worth  and  the  FHA  writes  the 
guarantee  on  the  entire  group.     It  as- 
sembles large  amounts  of  these  loans  be- 
fore it  makes  these  guarantees  to  the 
insurance  companies.   Since  we  are  more 
than  doubling  the  volume  of  loans,  we 
felt  that  we  had  to  at  least  double  the 
amount  of  this  revolving  fund. 

Then  we  have  here  too  the  proposition 
that  the  old  law  provided  a  specific 
charge  of  one-half  of  1  percent  for  this, 
and  we  provide  here  that  the  Secretary 
may  charge  something  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  for  this  service  because 
we  believe  as  the  volume  of  the  servicing 
increases,  the  charge  can  be  decreased. 
That  is  an  economic  law  that  we  believe 
applies  all  across  the  board. 

We  have  also  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  not  bound  by  the  3 -year  limita- 
tion that  we  have  had  in  the  law.  We 
required  him  to  wait  3  years  before  he 
could  redeem  any  loan.  We  have  re- 
moved that  provision  to  give  him  a  little 
more  leeway. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  would  simply  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  one  question, 
after  first  stating  that  I  am  thoroughly 
in  favor  of  this  bUl  and  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  FHA  loans  have  a  106-percent 
history  of  repayment.  At  least  that  is 
the  record  of  repayments  in  my  State. 
Of  course,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  valu- 
able work  that  they  do.  I  even  agree 
that  perhaps  the  revolving  fund  should 
be  extended  in  the  form  of  insured  lend- 
ing authority  to  this  amount  especially 
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since  it  does  not  involve  moneys  from 
the  Treasury. 

But  my  question  is  this,  I  have  had 
complaints  since  the  last  election  in 
counties  where  there  were  only  two  qual- 
ified attorneys  that  in  many  instances 
one  attorney  has  been  removed  on  a 
patronage  basis  or  for  some  such  reason 
which  I  do  not  thoroughly  understand 
never  having  been  in  the  position  of  the 
majority  in  my  relatively  short  term  in 
the  Congress.  But  this  leads  to  discrim- 
ination or  at  least  the  designation  of  one 
lawyer.  Of  course.  I  am  not  a  lawyer 
either  and  so  maybe  I  just  need  to  be 
educated  in  that  regard.  As  I  say.  it 
leads  to  the  designation  of  one  lawyer 
who  passes  on  the  titles  and  the  loans 
and  the  abstracts  before  the  legal  ar- 
rangement is  made  with  the  FHA  or  the 
local  banking  authority. 

My  question  is  this.  If  this  is  true, 
much  as  I  eschew  such  action  in  both 
parties,  ordinarily,  will  this  simply  give 
an  extra  $250  million  worth  of  money  to 
play  with,  in  an  otherwise  perfectly  good 
program,  which  might  become  a  patron- 
age bank? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  raises  a  very 
difficult  question,  and  one  for  which  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  a  perfect  answer. 

I  do  not  believe  this  bill  will  affect  the 
problem  one  way  or  another.  It  will 
neither  aggravate  nor  diminish  the 
problem. 

It  may  be  some  comfort  to  the  gentle- 
man to  realize  that  the  problem  exists, 
whether  there  are  one  or  two  parties  in 
the  area.  It  gets  onto  a  personal  basis, 
as  well  as  a  party  basis.  The  same  prob- 
lem has  developed  in  my  State. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  even  gets  on  a  financial 
basis,  and  when  the  pocketbook  is  cut 
off  it  hurts  either  one  or  both  parties. 

This  is  an  otherwise  excellent  pro- 
gram. I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  explained  the  bill  adequately, 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  would  agree 
the  program  should  not  be  fouled  up  by 
too  much  of  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  certainly  agree.  I 
would  point  out  what  has  been  done  by 
our  State  administrator,  which  I  believe 
is  along  the  right  line. 

Our  State  office  publishes  a  list  of 
qualified  attorneys,  which  is  available  to 
anyone,  wherever  anyone  is  organizing 
a  water  facility.  Most  of  these  attorney 
fights  are  with  regard  to  the  water  facili- 
ties, and  we  have  the  same  problem  with 
engineers. 

Our  State  office  has  required  the  bar 
association  to  approve  the  people  on  the 
list.  They  put  anybody  on  who  gets  that 
approval. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation  and  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  hope  this  becomes  a  national  effort. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  furtherance  of  the  very  ade- 
quate explanation  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  which  was  further  en- 
lightened by  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  I  wish  to  say  that 
while  our  good  chairman  is  correct  that 
the  Parmer's  Home  Administration  is  not 
directly  responsible  for  making  loans  of 
actual  treasury  funds,  nonetheless,  such 
debentures    as    are    sold    or    handled 


through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion do  bear  the  complete  and  full  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.S.  Government.  So 
they  are  in  the  form,  I  suppose  one 
would  say,  really  of  Government  credit. 
That  is  the  interpretation  I  intended  to 
put  on  it. 

In  accord  with  the  explanation  I  made 
in  connection  with  the  prior  bill,  I  wish 
to  reiterate  that  I  believe  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent bill. 

I  have  had  some  misgivings  about  the 
extension  of  the  activities  of  the  Farm- 
er's Home  Administration  in  the  area  of 
recreation.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministrator is  proceeding  slowly  in  this 
area,  and  carefully.  I  hope,  even  though 
we  may  have  a  few  "bloopers"  in  this 
area,  that  out  of  the  experience  we  have 
acquired  we  will  be  able  to  determine  just 
what  areas  of  recreation  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  can  properly  enter 
and  the  type  of  loans  they  can  properly 
make,  and  that  the  fine  record  of  the 
Parmer's  Home  Administration  will  not 
be  lowered  by  this  new  field  of  credit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  merely  point  out  that  a 
similar  bill  did  pass  the  House  last  year, 
too  late  for  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
other  body. 

I  also  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5075. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  increase  from  $200  million  to  $450  mil- 
lion the  aggregate  amount  of  loans  that 
may  be  insured  each  year  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  farm  owner- 
ship and  soil  and  water  conservation. 

Under  the  insured  loan  program,  FHA 
does  not  lend  money  directly;  it  merely 
guarantees  or  insures  lenders  that  in 
case  of  nonpayment,  the  FHA  stands 
behind  the  loan  and  is  willing  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  the  defaulted  lender. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  2468,  a  similar  bill, 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation and  Credit  on  February  17, 
and  the  subcommittee  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  clean  bill,  H.R.  5075,  which 
incorporates  several  technical  amend- 
ments requested  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

All  farm  organizations  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  supported 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 

The  Farm  Bureau  testified  in  favor  of 
an  adequate  increase  and  pointed  out 
that — • 

In  Ught  of  the  present  budgetary  situation, 
we  would  be  inclined  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  recommendation  of 
increasing  the  authority  for  insured  loans  by 
$100  million. 

The  subcommittee  was  informed  that 
the  President  approved  the  increase  to 
$450  million  on  the  day  our  hearings 
were  held. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  H.R.  7073 
which  also  increased  FHA  insured  loan 
authority  from  $200  million  to  $450  mil- 
lion. The  bill  died  in  the  other  body. 
The  DepMtment  also  recommended  only 
a  $100  million  increase  last  year  and 
pointed  out  that  such  an  increase  would 
entail  an  additional  administrative  cost 
of  $5  million  annually. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5075  and  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PoACE]  for  his  excellent  explanation  of 
the  bill.  As  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  increase  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  loans  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  insure  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
title A  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  from 
$200  million  to  $450  million  and  to  facili- 
tate the  administration  of  the  increased 
loan  fund. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
was  created  in  1937  to  administer  loans 
to  farm  owners  and  operators  who  were 
unable  to  secure  financing  from  any 
other  source.  Its  operation  has  been 
similar  to  the  insured  loan  fund  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. This  program  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  all  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  years.  It  has  enabled  many 
thousands  of  individuals  to  own  their 
farms  or  to  remain  on  their  farms  when 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  do  so.  Of  $600  million 
in  outstanding  loans  as  of  March  31, 
1964,  only  $1.7  million  of  loans  had  been 
foreclosed.  This  is  only  0.28  percent  of 
the  outstanding  loans — a  remarkable 
record  indeed.  Furthermore,  the  insur- 
ance fund  derived  from  the  charging  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  on  the  loans  made 
by  FHA  had  grown  to  over  $14  million 
as  shown  on  December  31,  1964. 

Due  to  the  ceiling  imposed  by  Congress 
on  FHA's  authority  to  insure  loans,  it 
has  been  forced  to  deny  loans  to  many 
deserving  and  qualified  farmers.  This 
has  crippled  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram designed  for  the  American  farmers. 
It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  that  the  in- 
sured loan  fund  be  raised  to  $450  million 
from  the  present  ceiling  of  $200  million 
annually.  This  increased  authority  will 
provide  FHA  greater  flexibility  for  a 
more  effective  program.  The  lending 
authority  of  FHA  is  presently  insufficient 
to  allow  it  to  make  loans  to  meet  the 
demand  from  qualified  applicants.  For 
example,  as  of  June  30,  1964,  FHA  had 
on  hand  14,837  applications  for  farm- 
owners  and  individual  soil  and  water 
loans.  This  number  had  increased  to 
16.324  by  December  31,  1964,  despite  the 
fact  that  loans  were  being  made  at  the 
rate  of  1,200  per  month  during  that  6- 
month  period. 

The  need  for  the  increase  in  lending 
authority  has  been  heightened  by  the 
provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  authorizes  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
grants  of  $1,500  and  loans  of  $2,500  to 
individuals  who  lack  a  credit  rating  ac- 
ceptable for  the  normal  FHA  loan  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  meas- 
ure was  passed  by  this  House  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  August  17. 
1964.  It  died  with  the  expiration  of  the 
88th  Congress  when  the  Senate  failed  to 
act  on  it  in  time.    There  should  be  no 
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opposition  to  this  bill,  and  I  would  join 
in  urging  passage  of  H.R.  5075. 

Mr.   STALBAUM.    Mr.   Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
merely  to  support  bill  H.R.  5075.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  in  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin  last  year  there  were  three 
times  as  many  requests  for  loans  as  there 
was  money  and  that  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  would  only  increase  the  amount 
by  slightly  more  than  double.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  made  the  point 
that  these  are  obligations  which  the  U.S. 
Government  might  be  obliged  to  repay. 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  to  agree  this 
is  more  a  technical  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent  than  a 
practical  one.  because  history  has  shown, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  stated,  that 
the  insurance  fund,  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, which  is  set  aside  from  the  resale 
of  these  obligations,  ha«  been  more  than 
enough  to  cover  any  losses  which  have 
accrued.  In  fact,  during  the  life  of  the 
program  it  has  shown  a  profit  of  some 
$14  million  to  the  country.  So  while 
technically  these  may  be  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  practical 
effect  historically  is  that  there  is  no  ob- 
ligation because  there  are  sufficient 
moneys  set  aside  to  cover  any  basic  losses, 
at  least  so  far,  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  response  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, of  course  he  is  correct.  However, 
we  have  to  recognize  that  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  we  have  an  agency 
which  has  to  operate  not  only  in  terms 
of  what  the  present  economic  conditions 
are  in  agriculture  but  what  they  may  be 
in  the  future.  Certainly  we  must  not 
ever  forget  in  the  event  we  would  encovm- 
ter  a  severe  drop  in  the  economic  cycle 
as  far  as  agricultiure  is  concerned,  that 
these  would  thereby  become  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  5075  with  committee 
amendments. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

SCHOOL    CONSTRUCTION    OUTSIDE 
CONTINENTAL   LIMITS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5874)  to  amend  Public  Law  815,  81st 
Congress,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  for  children 
in  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  whom  local  edu- 
cational agencies  are  unable  to  provide 
education. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  3874 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  640).  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  sentence  after  the  first 
sentence  thereof:  "In  any  case  in  which  the 
Commissioner  makes  arrangements  under 
this  section  for  constructing  or  otherwise  . 
providing  minimum  school  facilities  situated 
on  Federal  property  in  Puerto  Rico,  Wake 
Island,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  he  may 
also  include  minimtmi  school  facilities  nec- 
essary for  the  education  of  children  resid- 
ing with  a  parent  employed  by  the  United 
States  though  not  residing  on  Federal  prop- 
erty, but  only  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines, after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate State  educational  agency,  (1)  that 
the  construction  or  provision  of  such  fa- 
cilities is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  (2)  that  no  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free 
public  education  for  such  children,  and  (3) 
that  English  is  not  the  primary  language  of 
instruction  in  schools  in  the  locality." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee wants  to  ask  some  questions 
about  the  legislation  at  this  time,  for 
that  purpose,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

This  bill  was  reported  without  objec- 
tion by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  but  I  would  like  to  clarify 
a  couple  of  points  on  it.  One  is  the  need 
for  the  legislation.  As  I  understand,  the 
purpose  is  to  correct  a  defect  in  earlier 
legislation  so  as  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  count,  in  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  facilities  of  these 
on-base  school  facilities  in  Puerto  Rico 
the  children  living  off  base  who  otherwise 
would  be  eligible  for  education.  Am  I 
correct  in  this  point? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
in  that  this  is  one  of  the  twin  package 
impact  laws,  815  and  874,  both  passed 
in  1950.  In  1£:54  the  Congress  decided 
that  a  need  had  become  apparent  imder 
Public  Law  874  for  the  training  and 
teaching  of  children  on  base  who  lived 
off  base  and  Public  874  was  amended  to 
take  care  of  that  particular  need.  How- 
ever, throughout  the  years  there  has 
never  been  a  real  need  for  the  same 
change  to  be  made  under  Public  Law 
815  which  is  the  construction  part  of  the 
impact  legislation.  However,  in  the  last 
few  years  down  in  Puerto  Rico  and  par- 
ticularly at  Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  which 
is  the  SAC  Air  Force  Base,  there  has  been 
a  problem  about  the  number  of  children 
who  live  off  base  attending  school  on  base 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874. 
At  this  time  SAC  forces  are  being  in- 
creased in  that  area  and  a  new  wing  is 
being  put  on 'the  base.  Therefore,  the 
barracks  which  have  been  used  are  no 

longer  available  for  teaching  and  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  we  either  have  to 

send   the   children   to   off-base   schools 

where  Spanish  is  the  primary  language, 

and  where  they  are  inadequate  for  the 

needs  of  children  of  American  mainland 


workers  down  there  or  we  must  enact 
this  legislation.  Therefore  we  come  be- 
fore the  House  with  a  request,  supported 
unanimously,  as  the  gentleman  has 
stated,  by  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee.  We  now 
recommend  under  Public  Law  815  the 
construction  of  schools  on  base  to  train 
off-base  childi-en. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  DENT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Am  I  correct  in  be- 
lieving that  Puerto  Rico  is  the  only  area 
where  this  legislation  is  presently  ap- 
plicable or  is  likely  to  become  applicable 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  because  it  is  the  only 
area  in  which  Federal  funds  are  used  in 
any  instance  where  the  primary  lan- 
guage taught  in  the  public  schools  is  not 
English. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  authorizes  Puer- 
to Rico.  Guam,  Wake  Island,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  as  the  only  places  where 
off-base  facilities  are  considered  inade- 
quate and  where  the  primary  language 
taught  in  the  schools  is  not  English? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  It  will  affect  only 
Ramey  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Antilles 
School  District,  which  includes  the  other 
schools  in  the  island. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DENT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Do  the  children  of  those 
who  are  other  than  American  employees. 
U.S.  nationals,  have  permission  to  attend 
these  schools? 

Mr.  DENT.  Only  those  who  are  on 
base  and  are  the  children  of  military  per- 
sonnel; in  other  words,  Puerto  Ricans 
who  belong  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  not 
civilians. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand.  This  does 
not  provide  education  for  those  who  are 
in  nowise  employed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  correct,  since  these 
schools  would  not  be  considered  adequate 
inasmuch  as  the  primary  language  is  not 
English,  but  Spanish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  it  absolutely 
clear  that  this  bill  does  not  propose  to 
provide  educational  facilities  for  those 
other  than  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, military  or  civilian;  is  this  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DENT.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    All  U.S.  citizens? 
Mr.  DENT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    This  does  not  provide  for 
the  education  of  Puerto  Rican  nationals 
or  those  who  are  the  children  of  Puerto 
Rican  nationals  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Government? 

Mr.  DENT.    That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.    They  are  not  educated 
in  these  schools? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me.  Is  the  growii^  number  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals in  Puerto  Rico  because  of  the 
beefing  up  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
or  for  other  reasons? 
Ivir.  DENT.  No,  it  is  strictly  due  to  the 
beefing  up  of  the  SAC  Air  Force  base  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  taking  over  the  facili- 
ties that  are  now  used  by  the  schools  on 
the  base. 
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As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  among  even  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  have  larger  fami- 
lies and  therefore  there  is  a  larger  group 
of  children. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  assimilate  a 
deal  whereby  we  were  spending  our  tax- 
payer's money  to  educate  the  children 
of  U.S.  citizens  who  were  working  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  operating  factories  that 
are  driving  our  people  out  of  business  in 
this  country  because  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  low  wages  paid  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  this  legislation  does  not  in  any  way 
opien  up  educational  facilities  to  those 
who  do  not  work  directly  for  the  U.S. 
Government  in  one  or  the  other  agencies 
on  the  island. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.     Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  this  bill.  H.R.  5874. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puei-to  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  for  the  first  time  to  give  my  views 
in  this  Chamber  with  reference  to  pend- 
ing business.  The  bill  under  considera- 
tion does  not  primarily  affect  Puerto 
Rico  or  Puerto  Rifi^n  children.  Rather, 
it  is  aimed  mainly  to  help  a  segment  of 
children  of  my  fellow  citizens  from  the 
50  States. 

It  is  my  intention  to  participate  active- 
ly in  the  deliberations  of  this  forum  to 
contribute  what  I  can,  as  persuasively  as 
I  am  able,  in  debate,  in  offering  my  views 
with  regard  to  matters  before  the  House 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  not  Puerto  Rico  alone.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  I  regard  my  responsibil- 
ities and  duties  as  the  elected  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  this  sense,  with  legislation  to  come 
before  the  House  in  the  months  ahead, 
although  I  have  no  vote  to  give  to  any 
proposal,  I  hope  you  will  indulge  my  par- 
ticipation in  matters  of  general  applica- 
tion, as  I  will  welcome  the  participation 
of  all  of  you  in  matters  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  Puerto  Rico. 

I  desire  now  to  express  my  support  of 
H.R.  5874,  which  would  amend  Public 
Law  815  of  the  81st  Congress,  to  the  end 
that  better  school  facilities  may  be  made 
available  for  the  children  of  our  good 
friends  from  the  mainland  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  who  live  outside  of  Fed- 
eral property.  The  bill  provides  also  for 
educational  facilities  for  the  children  of 
similar  families  residing  under  similar 
circumstances  in  Wake  Island,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  I  shall  direct 
my  observations  to  the  families  living  in 
Puerto  Rico. 


An  explanation  of  H.R.  5874  reveals  a 
flaw  in  Public  Law  815  when  it  was  en- 
acted in  1950,  a  fault  which  was  not  cor- 
rected when  Public  Law  874  amended  the 
act  in  1954  to  permit  these  children  to  at- 
tend schools  constructed  on  Federal 
property  for  children  living  on  the  base, 
if  off-base  school  facilities  were  not 
available.  However,  in  determining  the 
need  for  school  facilities  to  be  construct- 
ed on  the  bases  it  has  not  been  taken 
into  account  the  number  of  children  re- 
siding outside  of  Federal  property  for 
whom  public  or  private  schools  in  the 
area  were  either  not  sufficient  or  were 
not  available.  This  has  resulted  in  over- 
crowding the  on-base  school  facilities  to 
the  extent  where.  I  understand,  the  situ- 
ation has  arrived  at  the  point  where 
some  action  is  necessary.  H.R.  5874 
seeks  to  provide  the  remedy. 

At  the  present  time,  in  determining 
the  need  for  school  facilities  on  the 
bases,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
can  only  take  into  account  the  number 
of  children  of  Federal  employees  who 
are  actually  residing  on  the  bases.  Be- 
cause he  cannot  count  the  children  of 
Federal  employees  living  outside  the 
bases,  the  federally  provided  schools 
have  become  crowded  as  the  number  of 
off-station  children  increased.  This  has 
indeed  become  a  serious  problem  for  the 
children  of  Federal  employees  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  came  from  the  mainland.  Our 
medium  of  instruction  is  Spanish.  Our 
public  schools  are  crowded.  Puerto  Rico 
has  done  its  best  to  provide  adequate 
school  facilities  for  all  children  and  we 
have  devoted  approximately  one-third 
of  our  budget  for  public  education,  but 
we  simply  have  not  been  able  to  catch 
up  with  the  situation. 

I  am  indeed  in  sympathy  with  the 
mainland  families  of  Federal  workers  in 
Puerto  Rico  whose  children  do  not  enjoy 
adequate  school  facilities  because  of 
overcrowding.  I  feel  that  H.R.  5874  pro- 
vides the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  express  my  strongest  hope 
that  H.R.  5874  will  be  enacted  into  law. 
This  will  give  much-needed  relief  to  the 
children  of  Federal  employees  living 
outside  Federal  property  at  Ramey  Air 
Force  Base,  Fort  Buchanan,  Roosevelt 
Roads  Naval  Station,  and  Fort  Allen  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  who  is  the  sponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  es- 
pecially delighted  to  be  able  to  appear 
before  this  body  to  ask  support  of  H.R. 
5874,  being  its  sponsor,  and  being  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  educational 
problems  and  needs  of  all  our  children 
across  the  countiT-  It  is  my  privilege 
to  rise  to  ask  support  for  the  particular 
needs  of  our  children  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
through  the  hearings  and  the  evidence 
which  has  been  accumulated  by  our  sub- 
committee that  the  children  in  Puerto 
Rico  associated  with  our  Federal  service 
there  are  not  being  granted  the  kind  of 
education  that  we  would  consider  ade- 
quate  within    the   Continental    United 


States.  They  are  being  housed  in  in- 
adequate barracks.  We  are  informed 
that  many  of  these  barracks  will  be 
closed.  Not  only  are  the  conditions  not 
conducive  for  the  proper  education  of 
the  youngsters  but  also  I  believe  it  ham- 
pers the  activities  of  the  military  forces 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  consider  the  urgency  of  the 
bill  and  the  critical  needs  of  the  children 
and  to  vote  favorably  thereon. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that' the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5874,  a  bill  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  815,  81st  Congress,  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  school  facilities  for 
children  in  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  for  whom 
local  educational  agencies  are  unable  to 
provide  education. 

Last  year  when  the  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Ramey  Air  Force  Base  called 
my  attention  to  the  growing  need  for  in- 
creased facilities  for  children  in  Puerto 
Rico  whose  parents  lived  or  worked  on 
that  base,  I  introduced  this  bill.  Since 
that  time,  the  number  of  children  need- 
ing educational  facilities  has  greatly  ex- 
panded due  to  the  increased  number  of 
Federal  installations  having  been  added 
or  proposed  for  Puerto  Rico.  As  a  result 
of  the  subconunittee  investigation  in 
Puerto  Rico,  greater  stress  was  placed 
upon  the  immediacy  of  the  need. 

At  the  present  time.  Public  Law  815 
does  not  include  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  schools  for  children  liv- 
ing off  Federal  property  when  no  local 
educational  agency  is  able  to  provide  the 
education  for  children  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  Wake  Island,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Such  provisions  are  made  on  a 
limited  basis  for  children  in  continental 
United  States. 

Public  Law  81-874  was  amended  in 
1954  to  permit  the  children  of  persons 
employed  by  the  United  States  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  Wake  Island,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  not  residing  on  Federal  property 
to  attend  the  schools  constructed  on  ^ 
base  for  schoolchildren  living  on  base. 
However,  such  facilities  are  greatly  over- 
crowded due  to  the  expansion  of  present 
facilities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Public 
Law  815  must  be  amended  to  care  for  chil- 
dren needing  proper  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Since  English  is  not  the  language  gen- 
erally used  in  the  public  schools  of  Puerto 
Rico,  it  is  necessary  to  include  the  follow- 
ing language  in  the  present  bill — "that 
English  is  not  the  primary  language  of 
instruction  in  schools  in  the  locality." 
Such  language  would  provide  the  proper 
kind  of  insti-uction  for  American  children 
of  English-speaking  parents. 

The  urgency  of  this  measure  causes  me 
to  implore  you  to  adopt  this  measure  as 
proposed. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania LMr.  Dent]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 

5874.  ^  ,  ^    ,^ 

The  question  was  taken;   and   (two- 

thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 

rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 

passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  ARTS 
AND  CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1964  j 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4714)  to  amend  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 

a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlxe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  simplest  possible 
bill.  Members  will  recall  that  last  year 
when  this  committee  reported  the  Arts 
Council  bill  we  sent  it  to  the  floor  with 
no  ceiling  on  appropriations. 

During  the  debate  on  the  floor  the  de- 
sirability of  limiting  the  authorized  ap- 
propriations was  discussed  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling- 
HUYSENl  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  accepted  placing  a  ceiling  on  the 
appropriation  of  $150,000. 

We  overlooked  ad(Jing  the  words  "per 
annum."  As  a  result,  the  operating 
funds  for  the  Council  are  limited  to 
8150,000  for  its  lifetime.  It  was  clearly 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  we  should  au- 
thorize up  to  $150,000  for  each  fiscal 
year.  The  bill  H.R.  4714  corrects  the 
error  in  existing  law.  It  simply  adds  two 
words  to  the  existing  law.  Those  words 
are  "per  annum". 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  a 
letter  from  Roger  L.  Stevens,  Special  As- 
sistant on  the  Arts,  directed  to  the 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 

CORMACK. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC..  February  24,  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCohmack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  0/  Representatives, 
Wa.fhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  has  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a 
draft  bin  to  provide  for  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  expenses  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts. 


This  bin  would  amend  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964,  ap- 
proved September  3,  1964,  to  authorize  an- 
nual appropriations  not  to  exceed  $150,000. 
That  act  now  authorizes  total  appropriations 
not  to  exceed  $150,000.  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  this  was  intended  to  be  an  annual, 
and  not  a  total,  limitation,  but  that  the 
words  "per  annum"  were  inadvertently 
onUtted. 

The  Justification  for  an  annual  appropria- 
tion is  found  in  the  legislation  establishing 
the  Coimcn.  The  CouncU  is  established  as 
a  permanent  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  ongoing  functions.  The  Chairman 
is  appointed  for  a  term  of  8  years.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  serve  for  terms  of  6  years. 
Further,  the  Congress  apparently  contem- 
plated a  level  of  activity  for  the  Councn  be- 
yond that  which  could  be  financed  if  no 
more  than  $150,000  could  be  appropriated  to 
it.  Thus  the  bni  provided  for  a  chairman  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $21,000  and  a  small  staff. 
It  also  provided  that  the  25-member  CouncU 
meet  at  least  twice  a  year,  that  the  CouncU 
members  could  be  reimbursed  for  their  serv- 
ices at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem, 
and  that  the  Council  would  pay  travel  ex- 
penses of  its  members.  FinaUy,  the  CouncU 
is  to  conduct  studies  to  determine  appropri- 
ate means  to  encourage  and  promote  the  arts, 
and  consult  with  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies. 

An  Initial  appropriation  of  $50,000  was 
made  to  the  Council  by  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1965.  This  amount  wiU 
enable  the  CouncU  to  organize  and  permit 
the  hiring  of  a  small  staff.  For  1966,  the  first 
full  year  of  the  Council's  operations,  the 
President  has  approved  a  budget  request  of 
$150,000  In  anticipation  that  the  limitation 
on  appropriations  would  be  revised. 

It  is  our  desire  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  State  art  councils  in  every  State  In  order 
to  promote  private  and  local  interest  and  in- 
itiative. At  the  present  time  there  are  23 
States  with  art  councils.  Preliminary  in- 
vestigation Indicates  many  are  inactive  be- 
cause of  lack  of  coordinated  information  and 
direction.  A  current  Inventory  of  art  needs 
and  opportunities  wUl  be  established  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  councils. 

In  order  to  assist  State  and  local  art  groups, 
temporarily  retained  specialists  on  a  per  diem 
basis  will  make  site  visits  to  advise  on  the 
organization  and  program  of  local  organiza- 
tions. A  nationwide  inventory  of  perform- 
ing artists  and  groups  will  be  made  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  participation  In  our  program 
In  practically  every  town  of  any  size.  The 
Council  wUl  attempt  to  compile  a  reference 
library  of  periodicals  in  the  arts  fields  for 
the  use  of  the  State  art  councils  and  other 
interested  groups. 

If  the  National  CouncU  oa-  the  Arts  Is  to 
carry  out  its  responsibUities  under  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  in 
fiscal  year  1966  and  succeeding  years,  the 
limitation  on  appropriations  in  that  act  must 
be  revised  to  permit  an  adequate  level  of 
financing. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  this  draft  bill  is  consistent  with 
the  administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  L.  Stevens, 
Special  Assistant  on  the  Arts. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  ,  in  observing  that 
the  omission  of  the  words  "per  annum" 
in  the  drafting  of  the  bill  last  year  was 
a  technical  oversight. 


I  was  among  those  who  last  year  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  the  Arts,  and  I  did  so 
with  the  expectation  that  the  House 
would  await  a  study  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Council  before  proceeding 
to  consider  any  other  legislation.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey:  Is  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  President  has  only  recently,  within 
the  last  several  weeks,  appointed  the 
members  of  this  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil? Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  your  sub- 
committee has  already  begun  hearings 
on  legislation  to  subsidize  arts  even  be- 
fore the  Advisory  Coimcil  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  provide  us  with 
any  advice?  „^ 

Mr  THOI'-IPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  President 
very  recently  did  appoint  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts.  They  have  not  met  as  yet.  They 
have  not  made  recommendations.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman  and  of  which  the 
gentleman  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, has  had  hearings  on  more  than  100 
bills  to  establish  National  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  observe, 
as  I  indicated  last  year  when  I  supported 
the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, that  there  are  ways  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  encourage  and 
promote  the  arts  without  directly  subsi- 
dizing the  arts.  It  is  very  disturbing  to 
me  that  we  are  already  moving  ahead 
with  legislation  to  subsidize  directly  the 
arts  even  before  the  Advisory  Council  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  provide  advice. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
in  the  debates  on  the  passage  of  the 
Council  on  the  Arts  legislation  last  year 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  did  ex- 
press strong  reservations.  He  did  say 
that  because  the  subsidy  features  in  that 
legislation  had  been  eliminated  he  could 
support  the  legislation,  and  indicated  he 
would  not  support  the  subsidy  legisla- 
tion. The  record  will  show  that,  I  think. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of^ll  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  how 
much  has  been  expended  upon  this  par- 
ticular promotion  of  culture  so  far? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
President  has  appointed  a  Chairman  of 
the  Council  whose  salary  is  $21,000. 
There  has  been  appointed  a  small  staff  of 
four  secretaries.  That,  to  my  knowledge, 
is  the  limit  of  all  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  fact  there 
has  been  no  Commission  until  a  few  days 
ago  and  the  Chairman  has  had  nothing 
to  chair  up  to  this  point,  I  wonder  what 
the  expenditure  has  been  for? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thought  I  just  told  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa.  .    ^  , 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  it  m  terms  of 
money?     Can  the  gentleman  state? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  For 
this  year  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  will  be  $50,000. 

Mr .  GROSS .  $50 ,000 ,  without  a  Coun- 
cil for  the  Chairman  to  chair? 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Council  does  exist.  Unless  this  legisla- 
tion per  annum  is  passed,  it  will  meet,  I 
suppose,  a  time  or  two.  It  is  supposed  to 
meet  twice  a  year.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  is  appointed  for  an  8-year 
term.  This  legislation  if  now  passed 
would  can-y  $21,000  per  year.  His  salai-y 
alone  would  exceed  the  total  expenditure 
as  it  existed  before  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  it  you  propose  to 
accomplish? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
propose  to  accomplish  the  addition  of 
the  words  "per  annum"  to  the  statute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  you  will  not 
have  to  come  in  and  justify  $150,000 
every  year? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Oh, 
no.  that  is  not  it  at  all.  The  gentleman 
knows  perfectly  well  that  this  is  merely 
an  authorization,  and  in  order  to  have 
the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations 
appropriate  this  money  from  year  to 
year,  they  should  and  they  will  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  justify  up  to  a  maximum  of  $150,000. 
The  House  meets  every  year  and  acts  on 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
you  will  not  come  in  again  with  an  au- 
thorizing bill  next  year  or  thereafter  to 
justify  $150,000? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  take  pretty 
good  care  of  that;  will  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Let 
me  be  perfectly  candid.  I  am  not  being 
devious  about  this.  The  basic  law  is  in 
existence.  What  I  want  to  do  is  place 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  expenditure  of 
no  more  than  $150,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand;  so  that 
there  will  be  ample  funds  to  pay  the  con- 
sultants and  contract-hire  personnel  up 
to  $75  per  day,  plus  expenses;  so  that 
there  will  be  ample  funds  to  pay  $75  per 
diem  and  travel  expenses  to  members  of 
the  Council. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  in  addition  to 
$21,000  a  year  for  a  cultural  director,  or 
whatever  he  is,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  to  promote  what  is  called 
culture. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
$21,000,  I  might  say,  is  included. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  by 
any  chance  take  a  trip  overseas  to  find 
out  how  culture  is  going  in  some  foreign 
countries  or  multifarious  countries? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
gentleman  did  go,  and  not  at  the  Govern- 
ment's expense.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
regular  business,  which  he  conducted  at 
great  sacrifice.  He  made  regular  trips, 
but  not  at  the  Government's  expense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  you  are  attempting  to 
promote  all  this  culture  at  a  fancy  cost  to 


all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  spend  this  $150,000  for 
some  clinics  or  other  facilities,  located  in 
the  proper  places,  to  treat  and  reduce 
the  number  of  people  infected  with 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea?  This  city,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
having  the  highest  rate  of  venereal 
disease  per  capita,  or  close  to  the  highest 
rate  of  any  city  of  comparable  population 
in  the  United  States.  How  can  you  talk 
about  culture  and  spending  $150,000  on 
a  commission  and  a  chairman  of  a  com- 
mission to  promote  culture  under  those 
circumstances? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  see 
no  connection  between  social  diseases  and 
culture.  The  gentleman  has  left  me 
completely.  I  am  in  favor  of  eradicat- 
ing illness  and  poverty,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  appropriate  to  try  to  do  so  under 
this  act.  Of  course,  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  establish  clinics,  I  will  cospon- 
sor  such  legislation  with  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
before  you  help  bankrupt  the  Treasury 
by  spending  millons  of  dollars  on  cul- 
tural centers  and  commissions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  would  think  you 
would  want  to  give  attention  to  the  social 
afflictions  that  exist  in  this  area  where 
you  want  to  center  all  of  this  culture,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  one  of  my  colleagues  that  you 
might  want  to  have  sound  bodies  and 
sound  minds  for  an  appreciation  of  these 
wonderful  things  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  4714? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  217,  nays  113,  not  voting  103, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  33] 


Adatas 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Bingham 
Hoggs 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhtU,  Va. 
Burke 

Burton,  Cfillf . 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CahUl 
Callan 


YEAS— 217 

Cameron 

Carter 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Gorman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtln 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlngell 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edmondson 


Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

FeiiThan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Fuqua 

Oarmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

GrlfHn 

Grover 


Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kunkel 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Siailliard 


Adair 

Anderson,  Hi. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cunningham 
Dague 
Davis.  Ga. 
Devlne 


Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mink 

Mize 

Moeller 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Natcher 

Ncdzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  HI. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

NAYS— 113 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Gettys 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo, 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Mcculloch 

McEwen 

Martin,  Ala. 


Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Stubblcfleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

Vlgorlto 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zabloekl 


Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Minshall 

Moore 

Murray 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pa.'=sman 

Poff 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Reld,  111. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Shrlver 

Sikcs 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teau;ue,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watkins 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 103 


Abbltt 

Abernethf 

Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Bandstra 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 


Bolton 

Brooks 

Broyhlll.N.C. 

Carey 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyer* 


Corbett 

Curtis 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlgga 

Donohue 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 
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Fallon 

Pascell 

Flno 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gilbert 
GUligan 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Hays 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 
5olland 
Hosmer 
Irwin 
Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 
Krebs 
Laird 


Landrum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McMillan 

Macdonalri 

Mackle 

Martin,  ^ass. 

May 

Mlnlsh  I 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Neill,  ^ass. 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Purcell 

Race 

Resnlck 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  iColo. 

Ronan  |j 

Roncalib 


Roosevelt 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Scheuer 
Selden 
Shipley 
Sickles 
Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 
Staggers 
Tenzer 
Todd 
Toll 
Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 
Whalley 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Mr.  ARENDS  and  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAU- 
SEN changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 

"nay."  , 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


ISRAEL  AND  BONN 


So   (two-thirds  riot  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote : 


Mr. 


Mr    Lindsay   and   |*rs.   Bolton   for,    with 
Mr   Broyhlll  of  North  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Wldnall  and  Mr.  Plrnle  for,  with 
Smith  of  California  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  and  Mr.  Cleveland  for,  with 
Mr.  Curtis  against. 


Until  further  notice: 


Mr.  Gilbert  with  MC.  Fine. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mt.  Laird. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Mlnlsji  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 

S6t'tS. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  tJii'. Dickinson. 
Mr.  Phllbln  with  Rjr.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  With  Mr.  Walker  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 
Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Whltten. 
Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mi".  Williams. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    Wassachusetts    with    Mr. 
Abernethy.  | 

Mr.  Monagan  witli  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Grabowskl. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Krebs. 

Mr.  William  p.  Ford  with  Mrs.  Green  ot 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Mackle. 
Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Race  with  Mr.  GllUgan. 
Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Todd. 
Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 


Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Government  of  Israel  to  ac- 
cept West  Gei-many's  bid  for  formal 
diplomatic  relations,  announced  this 
weekend,  is  welcome  indeed. 

This  decision,  when  carried  out,  wUl 
help  to  normalize  relations  between  two 
very  important  coimtries.  It  should  also 
help  to  clear  the  international  atmos- 
phere. . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Arab  States  will  act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  this  development  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  stability 
in  the  world.  Their  initial  reaction  has 
been  less  than  encouraging.  We  can 
only  hope  at  this  point  that  reason  and 
commonsense  will  prevail. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  normal- 
ization of  relations  between  Israel  and 
West  Germany  should  not  be  used  as  a 
pretext  for  irresponsible  actions  injuri- 
ous to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world. 
Certainly  within  the  community  of  re- 
sponsible, free  nations,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  follow  the  Golden  Rule 
and  to  maintain  friendly  and  peaceful 
relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  any  and  all  developments  which 
tend  to  impair  relations  within  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  on  February  17,  1965,  I  took 
the  floor  to  caution  that  the  reported 
disagreement  between  Israel  and  West 
Germany  on  the  question  of  assistance 
■  programs  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
rupt relations  between  our  two  stanch 
allies.    I  said  on  that  occasion: 

I  am  taking  the  floor  today  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,   including   the   previous  speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Congressman 
Celler,  expressing  concern  about  the  prob- 
lem which  has  apparently  arisen  In  the  re- 
lations between  West  Germany  and  Israel. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  provisions 
of  the  agreement  which  was  reportedly  en- 
tered   Into    between    those    two    countries. 
Neither  do  I  know  the  extent  to  which  this 
agreement  has  already  been  fulfilled.    I  am 
aware,  however,  that  West  Germany  has  pro- 
vided substantial  assistance  to  Israel  to  help 
that  nation  meet  Its  security  requirements. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  whatever  agree- 
ment is  Involved  in  the  instance  at  hand, 
both  countries  should  endeavor  to  live  up  to 
its  terms.    Certainly  within  the  community 
of    responsible,    free    nations,    every    effort 
should  be  made  to  follow  the  Golden  Rule 


and  to  keep  relations  on  a  friendly,  peaceful 
and  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
rope of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  any  and  all  de- 
velopments which  tend  to  impair  relations 
within  the  community  of  free  nations.    I  be- 
lieve that  solidarity  and  mutual  respect  are 
the  necessary  elements  of  positive  coopera- 
tion between  all  of  us  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace  and  security.    I  would  be  loath  to  see 
Communist  efforts  to  divide  us  bear  fruit. 
For  these  reasons,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
disagreement  which   has   apparitotly   arisen 
in  the  relations  between  West  Germany  and 
Israel  may  be  resolved  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


What  I  said  then  applies  with  equal 
force  today.  The  circumstances  have 
changed,  and  the  issue  is  different,  j3Ut 
the  same  rules  apply;  commonsense  and 
courtesy  should  prevail  in  the  conduct  of 
relations  betwen  mature  and  responsible 
governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  the  New 
York  Times  carried  an  editorial  which 
reflects  the  sentiments  I  have  just  out- 
lined. It  deals  with  this  matter  in  more 
detail  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  1 
minute.  I,  therefore,  insert  this  editorial 
in  the  Record: 

Israel  and  Bonn 

The  Israeli  decision  to  accept  West  Ger- 
many's bid  for  formal  diplomatic  relations 
is  a  constructlvevnove  that  benefits  both 
sides.  It  also  he^ps  clear  the  international 
atmosphere.  Earner  reports  of  Israeli  con- 
ditions for  normalizing  relations  raised  pos- 
sibilities that  could  have  adversely  affected 
the  position  of  Chancellor  Erhard's  govern- 
ment, while  providing  ammunition  for 
Israel's  enemies. 

As  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Golda  Meir 
remarked  last  week,  thq  West  German  sug- 
gestion that  diplomatic  relations  be  estab- 
lished produced  a  debat«  "between  the  head 
and  the  heart"  for  every  Israeli.  With  mem- 
ories of  Hitler's  mass  murder  of  Jews  still 
strong,  it  is  understandable  that  there 
should  be  a  carryover  of  emotional  repug- 
nance to  the  idea  even  two  decades  after 
Nazism's  overthrow.  The  decision  to  accept 
Bonn's  offer,  therefore,  represents  a  victory 
for  reason  over  emotion.  Israel's  interna- 
tional position  and  its  economic  prospects 
both  stand  to  gain  materially  from  closer  ties 
with  West  Germany,  and  these  considera- 
tions properly  proved  decisive. 

The  confusion  already  reigning  in  Arab 
ranks  testifies  to  Chancellor  Erhard's  wisdom 
In  deciding  to  counter  Egypt's  welcome  to 
Walter  Ulbricht  by  the  positive  move  of  rec- 
ognizing Israel  rather  than  the  negative  one 
of  breaking  relations  with  Cairo.  President 
Nasser  was  not  serving  any  Arab  interest 
when  he  received  the  East  German  leader, 
and  the  result  of  his  action  has  already 
brought  open  criticism  of  him  from  Tunisian 
President  Bourgulba. 

Nasser's  recent  threats  against  Bonn  rep- 
resent a  form  of  attempted  blackmail  that 
can  only  increase  West  German  resentment. 
Many  Arab  leaders  whose  prestige  is  less 
personally  Involved  than  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tian strong  man  can  easily  calculate  that 
their  countries  would  suffer  substantially 
from  a  break  in  relations  with  Bonn.  They 
are  hardly  likely  to  want  to  bear  the  costs 
of  his  folly. 

President  Nasser  did  not  plan  It  that  way, 
but  at  this  moment  Israel  and  West  Ger- 
many appear  to  be  the  prime  beneficiaries 
of  his  blundering  venture  into  international 
gamesmanship. 
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MISSION  SAFETY  70 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  a  statement  by 
the  President  on  Mission  Safety  70. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
last  7  years  almost  300,000  Federal  civil- 
ian employees  have  sufTered  disabling  in- 
juries. That  is  a  figure  to  make  one  ask, 
"Why  is  something  not  being  done  about 

it?" 

Something  is  being  done  about  it. 
President  Johnson  has  announced  the 
initiation  of  Mission  Safety  70 — a  safety 
policy  that  is  being  implemented  in  all 
agencies  and  at  all  levels  of  the  Federal 
Government  service. 

The  financial  cost  to  the  Government 
in  time  lost  and  property  damage  has 
mounted  in  the  last  7  years  to  over  a 
billion  dollars.  This  can  be  substantially 
reduced. 

More  significantly,  the  cost  in  human 
terms  of  accidental  injuries  and  deaths 
can  be  reduced.  With  it,  we  will  reduce 
the  sorrow  and  suffering  of  thousands  of 
Federal  employees  and  their  families. 

The  people  who  serve  this  Nation  in 
the  Federal  Government  deserve  the  pro- 
tection of  all  the  reasonable  safety  meas- 
ures we  can  offer  them.  Mission  Safety 
70  implements  such  a  plan. 

I  take  pride  in  extending  my  "remarks 

to  include  President  Johnson's  statement 

made  on  February   16  to  initiate  this 

meritorious  safety  program: 

Statement  by  the  President  on  Mission 

Safety  70 

Today  we  open  another  front  in  our  war 
on  waste — waste  of  human  resources,  produc- 
tive skills,  and  money. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  has 
alerted  me  that  the  Incidence  of  Injury  to 
Federal  civilian  employees  Is  no  better  today 
than  It  was  10  years  ago  and  direct  costs 
to  the  Government  have  risen  nearly  50 
percent. 

In  the  last  7  years  alone,  over  1,200  work- 
ers have  lost  their  lives  through  Job  injuries 
In  the  civilian  service  of  the  United  States. 

Nearly  300.000  disabling  injuries  have  been 
sustained  by  Federal  employees. 

Over  18.500.000  man-days  of  potential  pro- 
duction have  been  lost. 

Direct  costs  to  the  Government  In  com- 
pensation and  medical  care  approached  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Indirect  costs  of  property  damage,  replace- 
ments, and  other  factors  are  estimated  as  be- 
ing four  times  as  great,  making  the  total 
cost  at  least  $1'4  billion. 

This  Is  Inexcusable  waste  because  nearly 
all  of  these  deaths  and  Injuries  are  prevent- 
able. 

As  a  first  step  In  reducing  these  needless 
tragedies  and  this  waste,  I  am  launching 
Mission  Safety-70. 

Under  this  mission  I  am  directing  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  reduce 
their  injury  frequency  30  percent  by  1970. 

Attainment  of  this  goal  would  prevent 
about  45.000  injuries  and  save  us  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  direct  and  in- 
direct costs. 

Every  life  Is  precious  and  each  must  be 
safeguarded — success  In  this  first  step  would 
save  approximately  200  lives. 

I  have  twice  presented  President's  Safety 
Awards  to  those  departments  and  agencies 


which  have  marWfedly  improved  their  safety 
performance.  So  I  know  some  Federal 
agencies  have  already  enlisted  in  this  war 
on  waste.  Last  year  I  said  I  wanted  every 
Federal  administrator  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample.    I  meant  every  word. 

A  30-percent  reduction  In  the  frequency  of 
Federal  work  injuries  is  attainable.  One- 
half  of  all  employees  now  work  in  agen- 
cies whose  injury  rate  frequently  matches 
the  goal  which  I  have  set  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole.  It  Is  time  for  the  agencies 
with  higher  than  average  rates  to  effect  sig- 
nificant reductions  and  for  all  other  agencies 
to  improve  further  their  present  perform- 
ance. No  one  can  relax  In  the  pursuit  of 
safety. 

I  am  today  issuing  a  safety  policy  for  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  Nation's  largest 
employer.  This  policy  will  guide  Govern- 
ment administrators  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities  and  In  this  attainment  of  the 
objectives  I  have  set  forth. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  report  to  me 
periodically  on  the  progress  achieved  by  the 
various  Federal  agencies. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REPEAL  FEDERAL 
RETAILERS'    EXCISE    TAXES 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Federal  retailers'  excise  taxes. 

I  take  this  time  to  protest  the  retail 
excise  tax  which  resembles  a  crazy  quilt 
of  costly  regulations  and  exceptions. 

The  excise  taxes  which  my  bill  seeks 
to  repeal  are  those  imposed  at  the  retail 
level  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparations, 
luggage,  and  handbags. 

These  taxes  were  first  levied  at  the 
onset  of  World  War  n  when  revenue 
needs  of  this  country  were  at  a  high 
peak.  Other  aims  of  these  levies  were 
to  attract  public  investment  in  war  bonds 
rather  than  consumer  goods.  It  also  was 
designed  to  switch  production  of  indus- 
trial goods  away  from  less  important 
items  to  needed  hardware  for  war. 

It  is  clear  enough  in  the  records  that 
these  retail  excise  taxes  were  planned 
only  as  temporary  taxes  and  they  would 
be  swept  away  with  the  end  of  the  hos- 
tilities. However,  they  were  not.  and  in 
fact,  were  continued  on  through  the 
Korean  war  with  a  reduction  later  from 
20  to  10  percent. 

Unfortunately,  every  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate these  unfairly  distributed  taxes  has 
been  turned  aside. 

It  was  in  the  88th  Congress  that  the 
idea  of  a  further  study  on  the  subject  was 
proposed.  The  study  is  now  a  fact  and 
six  volumes  represent  the  testimony 
taken  at  lengthy  hearings  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

There  are,  I  am  certain,  a  myriad  of 
definite  and  clear-cut  reasons  for  the 
repeal  of  the  retail  excise  taxes. 

First,  there  are  more  excise  taxes  col- 
lected from  low-income  families  than 
from  high-income  families.  Statistics 
reveal  that  18  percent  of  all  excise  rev- 


enue comes  from  families  with  income 
under  $3,000  while  only  14.3  percent  of 
all  excise  revenue  comes  from  families 
with  income  above  $10,000. 

Second,  the  retail  excise  tax  is  a  costly 
"nuisance"  tax  to  1  million  retailers  and 
100  million  consumers.  The  estimated 
annual  cost  to  retailers  amounts  to  $300 
million. 

Repeal  of  the  temporary  retail  excise 
tax,  actually  imposed  to  suppress  busi- 
ness, would  stimulate  it  in  1965. 

The  initiation  of  action  to  repeal  this 
tax  would  bring  much -needed  relief  to 
the  American  consumer — women,  espe- 
cially— by  causing  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  commodities 
affected. 

A  half  billion  dollars  of  spendable  con- 
sumer dollars  would  be  instantly  re- 
leased and  the  repeal  would  also  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  employment  in 
two  areas :  First,  retail  stores  throughout 
the  Nation;  and  second,  industries  in 
high  unemployment  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
repeal  the  retail  excise  taxes.  This 
grossly  unfair  tax  should  be  repealed  be- 
cause it  is  inequitable,  discriminatoi-y. 
places  an  oppressive  tax  collecting 
burden  on  1  million  retailers,  and  is  re- 
gressive in  its  usage. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
FUNEyS  BASED  UPON  THE  SCIEN- 
TIFIC COMPLEMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
DIVIDUAL STATES 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
several  days  I  have  been  commenting  on 
the  potential  dangers  to  the  economy  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Nation  and 
to  the  educational  capabilities  of  these 
same  sections  by  the  unequal  geographic 
distribution  of  the  Federal  Government's 
research  and  development  funds. 

Today  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  subject  of  the  ade- 
quate use  of  our  Nation's  scientific  man- 
power. Much  stress  has  been  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  adequate  sci- 
entific manpower  for  the  conduct  of  our 
Nation's  research  and  development 
programs. 

Therefore  it  is  of  more  than  average 
interest  when  we  make  a  comparison  of 
the  value  of  research  and  development 
prime  contracts  and  grants  with  rela- 
tion to  the  scientific  complement  of  each 
State. 

In  establishing  this  basis  of  compari- 
son, only  scientists  reported  working  for 
industry,  educational  institutions,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  other  non-Fed- 
eral occupations  were  used  in  the  calcu- 
lations. The  amounts  mentioned  have 
been  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  $1,000. 


The  national  average  of  research  and 
development  funds  per  scientist  is 
$54  000.  On  this  basis  the  scientific 
complement  of  only  13  States  receive  in 
excess  of  this  average.  The  largest  dis- 
tribution of  research  and  development 
funds  per  scientist  is  found  in  the  State 
of  Nevada.  The  figure  is  $416,000  per 
individual  scientist.  California  is  sec- 
ond with  $170,000  per  scientist.  In  fact 
the  distribution  pattern  reveals  the  same 
concentration  of  funds  we  have  discov- 
ered in  the  other  methods  of  comparison 
I  have  mentioned.  The  West,  the  South 
and   the   east  coast   receive   the   lion's 

In  my  section  of  the  Nation  we  find 
such  figures  as  $12,000  per  scientist  in 
Indiana,  $19,000  for  each  member  of  Il- 
linois' scientific  complement.  $20,000  in 
Michigan,  $21,000  in  Ohio.  $29,000  in 
Wisconsin,  $21,000  in  Minnesota,  and 
$10,000  in  Iowa. 

And  I  must  add  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  these  seven  States  in  the 
decade  of  the  fifties  produced  almost  25 
percent  of  the  doctorate  degrees  in  the 
physical  sciences  and  in  mathematics, 
about  one-third  of  the  doctorate  degrees 
in  the  biological  sciences  and  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  doctorates  in 
engineering. 

It  seems  quite  aj3parent  the  present 
imbalance  in  the  geographic  distribution 
of  Federal  research  and  development 
funds  is  creating  an  artificial  monop- 
oly of  such  activities  in  a  few  certain 
areas.  Such  a  monopoly  can  only  have 
a  debilitating  effect  on  the  capabilities 
and  development  of  scientific  talent  in 
the  other  sections  of  our  Nation. 


CREATION  OF  A  NATIONAL  FOUNDA- 
TION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMAN- 
ITIES 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  here- 
by introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  This  meas- 
ure is  an  amended  version  of  the  bill  I 
introduced  earlier  in  the  session  and  in- 
corporates the  modifications  recom- 
mended this  week  by  President  Johnson. 
I  am  proud  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  raised  their  voices  in 
supp>ort  of  the  proposal  to  take  action  to 
promote  progress  and  scholarship  in  the 
arts  and  humanities. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President 
Johnson  quite  rightly  focused  on  the  idea 
that  the  central  concern  of  our  time  is 
going  to  be  the  quality  of  life  to  be  found 
in  this  Nation. 

We  regard  ourselves  as  a  great  Nation. 
We  have  assumed  the  economic,  political, 
and  military  leadership  of  the  entire  free 
world.  If  we  are  to  play  out  these  roles 
with  honor  on  the  stage  of  histoi-y.  then 
we  must  also 
civilization. 


offer  the  world  a  great 


And  in  the  final  analysis.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  most  lasting  impact  any  civilization 
has  on  the  world  is  through  the  ideals  it 
fosters,  the  truths  it  holds  up  to  man- 
kind, and  the  works  of  beauty  it  produces. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  very  highest 
standards  of  excellence  in  all  of  these 
areas,  we  must  as  a  Nation  begin  to  make 
a  more  concentrated  effort  to  foster  the 
arts  and  the  humanities.  One  concrete 
way  in  which  we  could  make  a  beginning 
would  be  to  establish  the  Foundation  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill. 

The  original  idea  for  such  a  Foimda- 
tion  came  from  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Humanities. 
This  Commission  was  composed  of  a 
group  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  educators.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  early  1963  by  several  private 
groups  in  order  to  examine  both  the  cur- 
rent state  and  the  future  prospects  of 
the  arts  and  the  humanities  in  America. 
During  the  course  of  their  labors,  the 
Commission  reviewed  detailed  reports 
from  24  of  the  coimtry's  leading  learned 
societies  concerning  conditions  within 
their  own  area  of  specialization. 

Without  exception,  the  professionals 
in  each  field  said  that  in  their  considered 
judgment  not  enough  was  being  done. 
They  were  also  vmanimous  in  their  feel- 
ing that  a  federally  assisted  Foundation 
would  be  enormously  helpful. 

The  Fovmdation  I  have  proposed  does 
not  aim  to  subsidize  the  Nation's  intel- 
lectual life  or  to  introduce  Federal  in- 
fluence or  control  into  the  life  of  the 
spirit.  Both  would  be  contrary  to  our 
traditions  of  freedom  and  would  stifle 
creativity  rather  than  encourage  it. 

The  purpose  I  have  in  mind  is  to  set 
aside  a  share  of  our  great  national 
wealth  for  the  development  of  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  precious  natural  re- 
sources— our  scholars,  teachers,  and 
artists. 

Working  with  private  groups  and  in- 
stitutions, the  Humanities  Foundation 
would  provide  encouragement  and 
financial  assistance  to  persons  and 
projects  who  meet  the  most  rigorous 
standards. 

Such  a  Foundation  could  play  a 
worthy  role  in  sparking  a  great  flame  of 
cultural  achievement  throughout  our 
nation.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
move  to  a  speedy  consideration  of  this 
proposal. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
OBSERVES    50TH   ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  being  observed  this 
week. 

The  FTC  was  organized  on  March  16, 
1915.  following  the  appointment  of  the 
Chairman  and  the  first  members  of  this 
important     Commission     by     President 


Woodrow  Wilson.  The  initial  act  creat- 
ing the  Commission  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  September  16,  1914. 

The  broad  language  of  the  original 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  gave  the 
Commission  responsibility  for  deciding 
what  methods,  acts,  or  practices  are  im- 
fair  as  each  might  develop  or  change  in 
a  growing  economy. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Commission 
is  the  maintenance  of  free  competitive 
enterprise  as  the  keystone  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system.  The  foundation 
E>olicy  underlying  the  Commission's  re- 
sponsibilities is  to  prevent  the  free 
enterprise  system  from  being  stifled  or 
fettered  by  monopoly,  or  corrupted  by 
unfair  or  deceptive  practices  in  com- 
merce. 

Over  the  yearL  the  Commission  has  es- 
tablished a  record  of  promoting  fair 
competition  and  preserving  our  free  en- 
terprise system — a  record  to  which  the 
American  people  can  justly  point  with 
pride. 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  wish  to  congratulate  this  great 
agency  of  our  Government.  The  excel- 
lent record  it  has  achieved  in  the  past 
should  be  but  a  prelude  to  greater  ac- 
complishments In  the  future. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  In  the  body  of  the 
Record  excerpts  from  a  news  release  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  concern- 
ing its  half -century  anniversary.  Por- 
tions of  this  news  release  follow: 

Federal  Trade   Commission   Celebrates   Its 
50th  Anniversaet  on  March  16,  1965 

Praised,  condemned,  starved  and  fed.  de- 
nounced and  defended,  deserted  and  rein- 
forced, overruled  and  upheld,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  achieved  50  years  of 
growth.  It  has  confounded  many  of  its 
critics,  dimmed  the  starry  hopes  of  zealous 
do-gooders,  yet  discouraged  those  who  would 
corner  the  marketplacyor  fleece  the  people. 
It  has  failed  to  be  the  panacea  Its  advocates 
had  envisioned,  but  it  has  not  been  the 
pushover  that  profit  hungry  sophisticates 
had  planned  to  circumvent.  The  FTC  already 
has  proved  an  Indispensable  safeguard  for 
this  Nation's  system  of  free  competitive  en- 
terprise In  business  and  fair  treatment  for 
the  purchasing  public.  While  the  FTC  has 
lacked  perfection,  it  has  been  tremendously 
useful. 

The  future  will  prove  it  even  more  so.  The 
growth  of  this  country's  economy  makes  it 
Impossible  for  any  agency  the  size  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  an  omni- 
present policeman.  It  was  never  Intended 
to  be.  But  It  serves  Its  basic  purposes  to 
provide  businessmen  with  explicit  guidance 
on  how  to  comply  with  the  law  and  how  to 
avoid  deception  of  consumers.  Moreover,  the 
forceful  actions  It  has  taken  have  trans- 
formed what  might  have  been  mere  pieties 
Into  meaningful  and  respected  counsel.  The 
result  Is  the  Commission  has  attained  the 
stature  necessary  for  Its  admonitions  to  be 
heeded;  hence,  the  future  could  well  find  less 
emphasis  on  delineating  boundaries  of  legal- 
ity and  more  emphasis  on  helping  reputable 
businessmen  cope  with  the  competition- 
engendered  Illegalities  that  beset  them. 
With  50  years  of  hard-won  experience  under 
Its  belt,  the  Commission  can  be  of  greater 
use  to  those  who  t)elleve  in  fair  competition 
and  honest  dealing. 

That  the  Commission's  potential  promise, 
even  more  than  already  has  been  achieved, 
does  not  mean  that  past  performance  has 
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been     merely     prolog.    Past     achievements 
have  been  monumental.       , 

Its  reports  to  the  Congress  contained 
sufficiently  informative  economic  data  and 
intelligence  to  support  such  legislation  as 
the  Export  Trade  Act,  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act,  the  Radio  Act,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act,  the  Federal  Communications 
Act,  the  Public  Utilities  Holding  Company 
Act,  the  Robinson-Patman  amendment  to 
the  Clayton  Act,  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and 
the  National  Gas  Act.  It  has  conducted  more 
than  100  general  investigations  shedding 
light  on  the  Nation's  economic  problems. 
With  the  broadest  investigative  powers  of 
any  Federal  agency,  the  Commission  has 
illuminated  with  fact  many  of  the  dark  cor- 
ners of  our  economy,  and  Is  continuing  to 
do  so. 

It  has  taken  on  both  the  giants  and  would- 
be  giants  of  industry  in  enforcing  law^s  pro- 
hibiting restraints  of  trade.  Pitting  a  hand- 
ful of  dedicated  Government  lawyers  against 
batteries  of  the  best  attorneys  in  private 
practice,  the  Commission  has  won  victories 
that  have  clarified  what  the  law  prohibits. 
And  such  battles  have  dissuaded  others  from 
attempting  similar  acts  and  practices.  Tlaus 
has  the  precipice  of  the  law  been  illuminated, 
and  the  light  continues  to  probe  as  new 
practices  which  injure  competition  are  used. 

The  same  holds  for  deception  of  con- 
srmiers.  The  Conunisslon's  efforts  to  halt 
misrepresentation  have  certainly  fallen  short 
of  complete  protection  for  the  credulous. 
And  deception  is  with  us  still,  as  It  probably 
always  will  be.  But  the  Commission's  alert- 
ness aided  by  ever  more  circumspect  ad- 
vertising media  Is  making  It  tough  for  those 
who  would  mislead  the  public.  Moreover, 
the  Commission  is  planning  to  work  much 
closer  with  State  authorities  to  prevent  de- 
ception of  consumers  behind  the  barriers  of 
State  lines. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  any  pre- 
cision how  much  good  the  FTC  has  accom- 
plished in  50  years  of  halting  questionable 
advertising  and  merchandising,  particularly 
with  the  greater  authority  to  attack  it  con- 
veyed in  1938  by  the  Wheeler-Lea  amend- 
ments. But  it  Is  illuminating  and  hearten- 
ing to  contrast  the  advertising  appearing 
50  years  ago  with  that  printed  and  broadcast 
today.  Not  only  have  consumers  been  saved 
millions  of  dollars,  but  reputable  sellers  have 
foimd  that  today's  advertising  buys  a  great 
deal  more  trust.  The  FTC  has  not  fought 
alone  in  this  accomplishment,  but  it  has 
been  able  to  strike  with  the  force  of  the  law 
when  private  efforts  failed. 

The  battle  can  be  counted,  too,  in  human 
terms — products  incapable  of  doing  what 
was  claimed  for  them;  discriminations  which 
injured  small  businessmen;  make-money- 
at-home  schemes  that  bilked  the  aged  and 
the  needy;  and  mislabeled  fabrics  and  furs 
whose  quality  left  their  buyers  with  bitter 
disappointment.  The  list  could  go  on.  with 
other  types  of  unfairness  but  certainly  it 
can  be  polpted  out  that  here  particularly  the 
FTC  has  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  angels. 

With  50  years  of  experience  and  service 
behind  it,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
stands  ready  to  tackle  a  far  vaster  volume  of 
work  engendered  by  the  Nation's  ever-grow- 
ing economy.  Old  guldeposts  must  be  main- 
tained and,  if  necessary,  modified  to  meet 
tomorrow's  needs.  And  new  guideposts  will 
be  added  as  required.  Particularly  will 
greater  efforts  be  made  to  encourage  busi- 
nessmen to  comply  with  the  law  voluntarily 
as  a  faster  and  more  equitable  method  of 
maintaining   honest  competition. 

The  first  50  years  testify  to  the  validity  of 
the  Commission's  purpose. 


statement  bt  chairman  paul  rand  dixon  on 
.""jOth  annivesary  of  the  federal  trade 
commission 

The  history  of  the  laws  administered  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reflects  one 
of  the  law's  most  ancient  paradoxes — that 
there  can  be  no  liberty  without  laws  that 
themselves  restrain  liberty. 

There  is  no  single  body  of  law  that  can 
rightfully  claim  a  larger  share  of  credit  for 
this  unprecedented  liberty  and  prosperity 
than  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  real  doubt  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  its  efforts,  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest,  most  persistent 
forces  in  keeping  alive,  during  even  those  pe- 
riods of  darkest,  national  exigencies,  this 
tradition  of  competition  and  thus  opportu- 
nity in  our  economic  life.  Whatever  its  im- 
perfections— and  there  are  many,  as  its  con- 
stant efforts  at  improvement  demonstrate — 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  this  year 
1965,  has  clearly  come  a  long  way  toward 
realizing  some  of  the  highest  hopes  of  those 
that  founded  it  half  a  century  ago. 

DATES  STTRROUNDING  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FTC 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  passed  by 
Congress  on  September  26.  1914. 

PTC  officially  organized  on  March  16.  1915. 
when  President  Woodrow  Wilson  appointed 
five  Commissioners. 

Congress  approved  construction  of  the 
PTC  building  on  March  4,  1931. 

Building  dedicated  by  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  on  July  12,  1937. 

FTC  occupied  its  building  on  April  21, 
1938. 

First  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  on  May  24,  1950. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TR.ADE 
COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  five  members.  Each  member  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  a  term  of  7  years. 
Not  more  than  three  of  the  Commissioners 
may  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 
One  Commissioner  is  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  its  administrative 
management. 

The  original  five  Commissioners  of  the 
FTC  appointed  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
on  March  16,  1915.  were:  Joseph  E.  Davles, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  who  served  as  the 
first  Chairman;  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Democrat, 
of  Illinois;  William  J.  Harris,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia;  Will  H.  Parry,  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington; and  George  Rublee,  Progressive  Re- 
publican, of  New  Hampshire.  ^ 

The  present  Commissioners  are:  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  who  is  Chair- 
man; Philip  Elman,  Independent.  Maryland: 
A.  Everette  Maclntyre,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina;  John  R.  Reilly,  Democrat,  of  Iowa; 
and  Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  Republican,  of 
New  York. 

BRIEF  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  THE  PRESENT  FIVE 
COMMISSIONERS 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman:  Born  on 
September  29,  1913,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Vanderbilt 
University,  and  his  LL.B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Florida.  Joined  the  FTC  in 
1938  as  trial  attorney  in  antimonopoly  and 
antideceptive  practices.  In  1957  he  re- 
signed to  become  counsel  and  staff  director 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee.  Appointed  Commissioner 
and  Chairman  of  the  PTC  in  1961.    Democrat. 

Philip  Elman,  Commissioner:  Born  on 
March  14,  1918,  In  Paterson,  N.J.  He  received 
his  A.B.  .degree  from  the  College  of  City  of 


New  York,  and  his  LL.B.  degree  from  Harvard 
University.  He  was  editor  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  in  1939.  Also  he  has  served  as: 
Law  clerk  to  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  attorney  for 
FCC,  assistant  to  Solicitor  General,  and  legal 
adviser  to  Office  of  Military  Government  in 
Berlin,  Germany.  Appointed  to  the  PTC  as 
a  Commissioner  in  1961.    Independent. 

A.  Everette  Maclntyre,  Commissioner;  Born 
on  February  3,  1901,  In  Alamance  County, 
N.C.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  his  LL.B. 
degree  from  George  Washington  Law  SchooL 
He  joined  the  FTC  legal  staff  in  1930.  When 
he  was  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Antitrust 
Trials  in  1955,  he  resigned  to  become  general 
counsel  and  staff  director  of  the  U.S.  Hoiise 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  He 
was  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  the  FTC  in 
1961.    Democrat. 

John  R.  Reilly,  Commissioner;  Born  on 
June  4,  1928,  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Attended 
Loras  College  in  Iowa,  and  received  his  J.D. 
degree  from  the  College  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  Also  he  has  served  as:  Trial 
attorney  with  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  midwestern 
representative  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  counsel  to  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General  and  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices.  He  was  head  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  U.S.  Attorneys  when  he 
was  appointed  Commissioner  to  the  FTC  in 
1964.    Democrat. 

Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  Commissioner:  Born 
on  December  10,  1920,  in  New  York  City.  N.Y. 
Received  her  A.B.  degree  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  her  LL.B.  degree  from  Yale  Law 
School.  Also  she  has  served  as:  History 
teacher  at  George  School,  Newtown,  Pa.;  re- 
search analyst  in  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
in  charge  of  Swiss  desk;  trial  attorney  in 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. From  1948  to  1953  and  from  1961  to 
1964,  when  she  was  appointed  to  the  FTC  as 
a  Commissioner,  she  practiced  law  in  New 
York  with  leading  law  firms.    Republican. 
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TREASURY  SEEKS  LAWS  TO  CURB 
PRIVATE   FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  report  issued  recently  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  on  private 
foundations  calls  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  prevent  them  from  using 
their  resources  to  carry  on  commercial 
and  competitive  transactions  found  to  be 
unfair  to  private  taxpaying  businesses. 

This  report  reflects  a  yearlong  study 
by  Treasury  officials  and  lends  support 
to  the  importance  of  the  work  carried 
out  by  one  of  the  House  small  business 
subcommittees  in  this  field. 

The  investigations  and  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  have  shown 
that  thousands  of  these  private  founda- 
tions have  been  formed  during  recent 
years  and  that  many  of  them  use  their 
vast  dollar  holdings  and  their  tax-free 
status  to  carry  on  commercial  and  finan- 
cial operations  in  competition  with  small 
business  and  private  enterprise  in  gen- 
eral. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  Treasury  announcement  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Treasury  Report   on   PRtVATz   Foundations 

The  Treasury  report  on  private  foundations 
published  today  by  the  congressional  tax 
committees  is  the  result  of  more  than  a  year 
of  examination  of  the  impact  of  present  law 
on  tax-exempt  private  foundations.  In 
keeping  with  the  request  for  the  report  from 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  only  private 
foundations  were  studied,  and  the  report 
does  not  involve  public  fcwndatlons  or  other 
types  of  publicly  supported  charities  such 
as  schools  and  churches. 

The  Treasury  study — which  Included  a 
detailed  statistical  survey  of  foundation  ac- 
tivities—showed  that  the  vast  majority  of 
private  foundations  do  not  abuse  their  tax 
privileges.  However,  problems  were  un- 
covered among  a  minority  of  private  founda- 
tions. These  problems  are  not  subject  to 
solution  under  present  law  and,  therefore, 
a  number  of  legislative  measures  are.  recom- 
mended. 

The  Treasury  does  not  tecommend  placing 
a  time  limit  on  the  lives  of  foundations  nor 
does  it  feel  It  Is  necessary  to  set  up  a  sepa- 
rate regulatory  agency  to  oversee  founda- 
tion activities. 

The  Treasury  proposes  changes  in  present 
law  to  solve  six  major  problems  revealed  by 
the  study.  A  number  of  less  significant 
problems  are  also  dealt  v^ith. 

The  six  major  problems  and  the  proposed 
solutions  are: 

1.  In  order  to  meet  the  problem  of  "self- 
dealing"  In  which  foundation  assets  may  be 
diverted  to  private  advantage,  the  Treasury 
recommends  a  general  prcihibltlon  on  finan- 
cial transactions  between  a  foundation  and 
its  contributors,  officers,  directors  or  trustees. 

2.  In  order  to  meet  the  problem  of  "de- 
ferred benefits,"  In  which  there  may  be  a  sub- 
stantial delay  between  the  time  a  founda- 
tion or  a  donor  receives  a  tax  benefit — 
either  in  the  form  of  a  deduction  for  the 
donor  or  an  exemption  for  the  foundation — 
and  when  the  foundation  actually  spends 
funds  for  charitable  purposes,  the  Treasury 
recommends  limiting  tihe,  period  during 
which  a  foundation  may  withhold  its  Income 
from  charity.  This  would  be  done  by  speci- 
fying how  soon — generally  1  year — after  a 
foundation  receives  net  income  (exclusive  of 
Income  from  long-term  capital  gains)  it 
would  be  obliged  to  spend  such  income  for 
charitable  purposes.  In  order  to  Impose  the 
same  obligation  upon  those  foimdations 
which  hold  Investments  producing  little  or 
no  income,  the  Treasury  recommends  they  be 
required  to  maintain  expenditures  for 
charitable  purposes  at  approximately  the 
same  level  as  if  they  had  Invested  their  funds 
in  income-producing  assets.  These  rules  on 
deferred  benefits  apply  only  to  so-called 
nonoperatlng  foundations — those  which 
make  gifts  rather  than  operate  an  Institution 
themselves. 

3.  In  order  to  meet  the  problem  of  "busi- 
ness Involvement"  In  which  foundations  be- 
come so  involved  in  private  business  that  free 
competition  may  be  impaired  and  their 
charitable  function  hindered,  the  Treasury 
recommends  that  a  foundation  not  be  al- 
lowed to  own  20  percent  or  more  of  any 
business.  Included  businesses  operated  In 
corporate  form,  not  related  to  Its  charitable 
function. 

4.  In  order  to  meet  the  problem  of  "family 
use"  of  foundations  as  devices  to  transfer 
control  of  family  corporations  or  other  assets 
to  children  or  other  relatives  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  the  fuU  Impact  of  gift  or 
estate  taxes,  the  Treasury  recommends  that 
hereafter  for  gifts  of  family  corporation 
stock,  no  charitable  deduction  would  be  al- 


lowed until  (1)  the  foundation  sells  the 
stock  or  (2)  the  foundation  contributes  the 
stock  to  a  public  charity  or  (3)  the  donor's 
control  over  the  corporation  or  asset  ended. 
Such  use  of  foundations  as  a  device  to  main- 
tain family  control  can  create  conflicts  of  in- 
terest to  the  detriment  of  charity. 

5.  In  order  to  meet  the  problem  of  "unre- 
lated financial  transactions"  in  which  a 
foundation  engages  in  lending  or  borrowing 
not  related  to  its  charitable  function  or  spec- 
ulation, the  Treasury  recommends  barring 
foundations  from  speculative  practices;  pro- 
hibiting all  borrowing  by  foundations  for 
investment  purposes;  and  confining  founda- 
tion loans  to  those  which  are  clearly  neces- 
sary, safe,  and  appropriate. 

6.  In  order  to  meet  the  problem  of  "per- 
petual donor  influence"  in  which  a  donor  or 
his  survivors  continue  to  exercise  substan- 
tial Influence  over  the  activities  of  the 
foundation  indefinitely,  the  Treasury  recom- 
mends broadening  the  base  of  foundation 
management  after  the  first  25  years  of  a 
foundation's  life.  Under  this  proposal,  after 
that  time  the  donor  or  related  parties  could 
not  make  up  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
foundation's  governing  body. 

In  addition  to  the  six  major  recommenda- 
tions, the  Treasury  also  recommended  meas- 
ures to  meet  four  less  significant  problems. 
These  problems  are  primarily  technical  in 
nature. 

The  report  brings  together  and  evaluates 
statistical  Information  on  the  long-run 
growth  of  private  foundations  as  well  as  the 
closely  related  growth  of  deductions  for 
charitable  contributions.  It  also  Includes 
the  results  of  a  statistical  survey  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  activity  of  private  founda- 
tions in  1962. 

This  information  indicates  that  the  pro- 
portion of  total  wealth  of  individuals  owned 
by  foundations  has  Increased  from  about  0.3 
or  0.5  percent  in  1930  to  about  .085  percent 
In  1962.  Apparently,  much  of  this  relative 
growth  since  1950  reflects  the  fact  that  cor- 
porate stock  prices  have  risen  faster  than 
that  of  other  assets.  Private  foundations 
have  large  holdings  of  corporate  stock  but 
the  share  of  all  corporate  stock  owned  by 
foundations  has  been  virtually  constant  since 
1950. 

The  Treasury  survey  of  foundations 
covered  about  1,300  of  the  roughly  15,000 
private  foundations  in  the  United  States  In 
1962.  The  sample  Included  all  of  the  largest 
private  foundations  and  the  total  assets  of 
the  foundations  studied  made  up  three- 
quarters  of  the  assets  of  all  private  founda- 
tions in  1962. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  market  value 
of  the  assets  of  all  private  foundations  at  the 
end  of  the  tax  year  1962  was  $16.3  billion. 
The  net  worth,  In  terms  of  market  values, 
was  $15.5  billion.  In  terms  of  current  values, 
two-thirds  of  the  assets  of  foundations  were 
represented  by  common  stock.  The  ordinary 
Income  of  foundations  in  their  tax  year  end- 
ing in  1962  was  $580  million.  In  this  period 
aggregate  net  capital  gains  were  $484  million. 
Contributions  received  were  $833  million. 
Total  grants  paid  out.  Including  the  cost  of 
distributing  grants,  were  $1,012  million. 


TIMOTHY  WALSH  OF  NEPTUNE.  N.J. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  4,  9-year-old  Timothy 


Walsh,  of  Neptune,  N.J.,  was  critically 
burned  when  gasoline  that  had  been 
added  to  a  trash  fire  in  his  backyard 
exploded.  Timothy  was  rushed  to  Fitkin 
Hospital  with  gasoline  burns  covering  60 
percent  of  his  body.  After  spending  an 
extremely  difBcult  night  at  the  hospital, 
his  doctors  felt  that  his  only  hope  lay 
in  a  transfer  to  the  burn  treatment 
center  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  has  a  worldwide  reputa- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  this 
kind. 

At  11:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  March  5,  my 
office  received  a  request  for  such  trans- 
fer from  Dr.  Frank  Zimmer,  the  boy's 
physician.  At  that  moment  the  opera- 
tional wheels  of  the  Federal  Government 
began ""  to  turn.  The  request  was  for- 
warded to  the  Air  Force  Congressional 
Liaison  Office  where  Maj.  Harry  M.  Funk 
immediately  transferred  it  to  the  Penta- 
gon to  Maj.  Walter  Williams.  Through- 
out the  day  the  traditional  Grovernment 
redtape  was  bypassed  and  by  late  after- 
noon the  request  for  final  approval  was 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  McNamara.  All  of  the  current 
problems  of  that  Department  were 
stopped  for  a  brief  moment  because  a 
9-year-old  American  boy,  Timmy  Walsh, 
was  in  great  need. 

Late  that  night  the  Air  Force  jet  with 
a  medical  team  aboard  landed  at 
McGuire  Field,  Fort  Dix,  N.J.  With 
tjrpical  interservice  cooperation  a  U.S. 
Navy  helicopter  from  the  base  at  Lake- 
hurst,  N.J.,  transported  the  medical 
te£im  to  a  landing  on  the  front  lawn  of 
Fitkin  Hospital.  Two  himdred  doctors 
and  nurses  had  arranged  their  auto- 
mobiles in  a  large  circle  with  headlights 
on  to  provide  the  helicopter  with  enough 
light  to  make  its  landing.  The  medical 
team  met  with  Dr.  Zimmer  and  examined 
the  boy,  and  a  short  time  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  helicopter  for  trans- 
portation to  the  jet  at  McGuire  which 
winged  him  toward  Texas  where  expert 
help  awaited  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Timmy  Walsh  Is 
at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  still  in 
extremely  critical  condition,  fighting  for 
his  life,  but  he  now  has  the  best  treat- 
ment the  U.S.  Government  has  available 
to  help  him  in  this  fight.  As  all  of  us 
pray  for  his  recovery,  it  might  be  well 
to  give  a  prayer  of  gratitude  for  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  still  not  too  big  to  re- 
spond to  the  need  of  a  9 -year -old  boy. 
My  entire  staff  as  well  as  all  of  the  gov- 
ernmelital  agencies  who  had  a  part  in 
this  great  humanitarian  effort  have 
gained  a  degree  of  stature  that  will 
enhance  all  of  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Copies  of  newspaper  accounts  by  Ed 
Reiter,  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  and 
Barbara  Spector,  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  are  included  to  relate  details: 
[Prom  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  Mar.  6,  1965] 

Specialists  Airlift  Neptune  Bot  to  Abmt 
Burn  Center 

(By  Ed  Reiter) 
Neptune. — A  team  of  U.S.  Army  burn  spe- 
cialists today  airlifted  9-year-old  Timothy 
Walsh  from  Fitkin  Hospital  to  Brooke  Army 
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Hospital,   Texas,  for   treatment   of   gasoline 
burns  covering  60  percent  of  his  body. 

A  Navy  helicopter  from  the  Lakehurst 
*  Naval  Air  Station  started  the  airlift  at  6:30 
a.m.,  taking  the  boy  from  a  Pitkin  parking 
lot  to  McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  where  he  is 
to  be  transferred  to  a  specially  fitted  Jet  for 
the  trip  to  San  Antonio. 

The  arrangements  for  the  flights  were 
made  yesterday  through  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentative James  J.  Howard,  Democrat,  after 
Timothy  was  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a 
plastic  bottle  filled  with  gasoline.  He  and 
his  brother,  Kevin,  12,  had  intended  to  use 
the  fuel  to  prime  a  fire  in  an  incinerator  at 
their  home,  11  Rutgers  Terrace. 

PARENTS  TO  GO  ALONG 

The  boy's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J. 
Walsh,  will  accompany  Timothy  on  the  flight 
from  McGuire  to  Texas. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you  all,"  Mrs.  Walsh 
said  as  she  left  the  hospital  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Walsh's  thanks  were  intended  for 
hundreds  of  persons  who  assisted  in  trying 
to  save  her  son's  life. 

There  was  Dr.  Frank  Zimmer,  the  boy's 
surgeon,  who  modestly  admitted  he  hasn't 
had  much  sleep  in  2  days. 

There  was  William  Larmie,  aviation  me- 
chanic's mate,  second  class,  who  helped 
guide  the  UH2A  Sea  Sprite  jet  helicopter  to 
a  parking  lot  south  of  the  hospital. 

The  'copter  was  piloted  by  Lt.  William 
S.  Munro  and  copiloted  by  Lt.  (Jg.)  P.O. 
Carroll,  both  of  the  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion's Helicopter  Utility  Squadron  2. 

There  was  Representative  Howard,  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
who  signed  the  order  approving  the  military's 
role  in  the  action. 

HEADLIGHTS  FORM  RING 

There  were  nurses,  orderlies,  jxilice,  and 
firemen  who  lit  a  120-foot  ring  with  their 
cars'  headlights  for  more  than  3  hours 
to  mark  a  landing  spot  for  the  huge 
'copter. 

There  was  Capt.  William  Mills,  an  Army 
doctor,  and  Capt.  Dora  Harris,  an  air  evacua- 
tion nurse,  who  flew  from  Texas  to  carry  out 
the  transfer. 

There  were  nurses  In  Pitkin's  intensive 
care  unit,  who  described  Timothy  as  "a 
lovely  boy;  a  real  darling." 

There  was  the  Reverend  John  J.  Meehan, 
Catholic  chaplain  at  the  hospital  and  a 
curate  at  Holy  Innocents  Church,  Timothy's 
parish. 

LONG   VIGIL 

A  group  of  about  50  nurses,  first  alJmen, 
police,  firemen,  reporters,  and  photographers 
waited  from  3  to  5  a.m.  for  the  airlift  oper- 
ation to  reach  the  hospital.  A  UH2A  heli- 
copter had  taken  off  from  McGuire  with 
Captain  Wells  and  Harris,  but  it  developed  a 
hydraulic  leak  and  was  forced  to  land  at 
Lakehurst,  where  another  copter  had  been 
prepared. 

At  3  a.m.  the  Sea  Sprite  swept  low  out  of  a 
dark,  cloudless  sky  to  set  down  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hospital. 

One  hour  and  25  minutes  later  it  was  air- 
borne with  Timothy  for  the  20-minute  flight 
to  McGuire.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walsh,  mean- 
while, were  driving  with  a  State  police  escort 
to  Lakehurst,  from  where  a  helicopter  took 
them  to  McGuire. 

Arrangements  for  the  boy's  transfer  to  the 
Army  hospital — a  major  military  center  for 
the  treatment  of  burns — were  approved  yes- 
terday afternoon  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara. 

OFFICIALS   CONFER 

The  approval  came  after  hours  of  tele- 
phone nego,tlatlons  by  Army  and  Air  Force 
officials,  Representative  Howard,  and  the 
boy's  father. 


Timothy  Is  in  critical  condition  with  first, 
second,  and  third  degree  burns  over  the 
upper  half  of  his  body. 

RESCUED    BY    BROTHER 

Kevin,  who  disregarded  his  own  burns  and 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  his  brother,  was  treated 
at  the  hospital  for  first-  and  second-degree 
burns  of  the  hands  and  wrists,  then  sent 
home. 

The  Army  medical  team  assigned  to  trans- 
port Timothy  arrived  from  Texas  overnight 
at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  and  went  to 
Pitkin  Hospital  early  today. 

Mr.  Walsh  said  it  was  his  idea  to  send 
Timothy  to  the  Army  hospital. 

CENTER    FACILITIES    NOTED 

"I  think  Pitkin  is  well  equipped  to  handle 
the  case,"  he  said,  "but  Brooke  Medical  Cen- 
ter specializes  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I 
want  the  little  fellow  to  have  the  best  treat- 
ment available." 

Timothy  was  conscious  yesterday,  he  said, 
and  able  to  speak.  But  Dr.  Zimmer,  the 
boy's  attending  physician  at  Pitkin,  de- 
scribed his  condition  as  "extremely  critical." 

Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  employed  as  a  constable 
In  Monmouth  County  District  Court,  may 
have  to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  transport- 
ing his  son  to  Texas.  He  said  he  isn't  con- 
cerned about  that  right  now,  though. 

"At  this  point,"  he  said,  "I  just  want  to 
get  my  son  healthy  again." 

FUND  BEING  ORGANIZED 

Friends  and  neighbors  are  organizing  a 
Timmy  Walsh  fund  to  help  the  family  meet 
its  expenses. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  on  the  telephone  almost 
constantly  yesterday  seeking  approval  for 
Timothy's  transfer.  Representative  Howard 
and  Col.  Frederick  J.  Knoblauch,  command- 
ing officer  and  surgeon  at  Patterson  Army 
Hospital,  Ft.  Monmouth,  were  especially  help- 
ful, he  said.      ' 

Representative  Howard  said  It  is  "very 
unusual"  for  military  officials  to  send  a  plane 
with  a  medical  team  to  pick  up  a  civilian.  He 
said  he  understood  Mr.  Walsh's  record  as  a 
World  War  II  Army  veteran  was  one  reason 
the  case  received  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Walsh  served  with  the  Army  Air  Force 
for  3  years  as  a  radio  operator  and  gunner. 
He  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal  with  four  oak 
leaf  clusters. 

STAFF    PRAISED 

Mr.  Howard  praised  his  staff  for  Its  work  on 
the  case,  and  praised  the  military  officials  for 
their  cooperation  and  prompt  action. 

"We  hear  a  lot  about  the  redtape  of  the 
Government,"  he  said,  "but  this  goes  to  show 
that  In  the  human  area,  it  can  move  quickly." 

Timothy  Sullivan,  Mr.  Howard's  adminis- 
trative assistant,  who  worked  on  the  case 
most  of  the  day,  said  approval  had  to  be 
obtained  directly  from  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara's  office. 

MOTHER   TO    STAY 

Mr.  Walsh  plans  to  stay  with  Timothy  for 
4  or  5  days.  His  wife,  Joan,  will  remain  with 
the  boy  as  long  as  he  Is  in  Texas.  Relatives 
will  care  for  the  couple's  other  children  In 
their  absence. 

There  are  six  children  in  the  family — 
three  boys  and  three  girls,  ranging  In  age 
from  15  down  to  2  years.  Kevin  and  Timothy 
are  the  second  and  third  eldest,  respectively. 

Kevin  Is  a  seventh-grader  at  the  Ocean 
Grove  Elementary  School.  Tlmonthy  Is  a 
fourth-grader  at  the  Green  Grove  Elementary 
School. 


[From    the   Newark   Evening   News,   Mar.   6, 

1965] 

FLIGHT  FOR  Boy's  Life — Burned  Shore  Lad 

TO  Texas  Hospital 

(By  Barbara  Spector) 

Neptune. — Nine-year-old    Timothy    Walsh 

was   flown  today   to  Brooke   Army  Medical 


Center,  Port  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  for  treat- 
ment of  critical  burns  he  recelv€d  In  an 
accident  Thursday  in  his  backyard. 

The  lifesavlng  attempt  is  the  result  of 
quick  work  by  Representative  James  J.  How- 
ard, Democrat,  Third  District;  Col.  Frederick 
Knoblauch,  commander  of  Patterson  Army 
Hospital  at  Port  Monmouth,  and  Army  and 
Defense  Department  officials  in  Washington. 

The  decision  to  send  the  child  to  Brooke 
was  based  on  the  hospital's  worldwide  repu- 
tation  for  the  treatment  of  burns. 

Howard's  office  received  the  request  from 
the  Walsh  family  at  10:30  a.m.  yesterday. 
"By  6  p.m.  we  had  the  approval  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara,"  said  the  Congress- 
man. "The  paper  was  hand  carried  to  all 
the  necessary  people  until  the  final  approval 
was  given." 

The  youngster,  who  is  being  treated  at  Pit- 
kin Memorial  Hospital,  was  examined  there 
by  a  burn  team  from  Brooke  at  5  a.m.  The 
team  arrived  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  at 
1  a.m.  today  from  Texas. 

parents  grateful 

An  Army  spokesman  said  a  Fort  Monmouth 
ambulance  transported  Timothy  to  the  post 
heliport.  From  there,  he  was  flown  to  Mc- 
Guire, then  on  to  Texas.  He  was  accom- 
panied on  the  Journey  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Walsh,  of  11  Rutgers  Place. 

"Everyone  acted  so  kindly  and  swiftly  for 
us,"  said  Walsh.  "We  are  eternally  grateful 
for  any  attempt  to  help  our  son." 

Walsh,  a  constable  for  the  Monmouth 
County  district  court  and  the  father  of  five 
other  children,  said  offers  of  money  and 
blood  donations  for  the  boy's  treatment  have 
been  pouring  in.  "Every  bit  counts,"  he 
said. 

According  to  Mrs.  Walsh,  the  accident  oc- 
curred while  she  was  burning  some  trash  in  a 
barrel  in  the  backyard.  An  older  son,  Kevin, 
12,  was  tending  the  flre  while  his  mother  was 
preparing  dinner. 

"I  handed  an  empty  egg  carton  to  Timothy, 
who  was  doing  his  homework  in  the  kitchen, 
and  asked  him  to  throw  It  in  the  flre,"  she 
said.    "Then  I  heard  the  screams. 

"The  boys  apparently  threw  some  gasoline 
from  the  power  lawnmower  on  to  the  flames 
and  it  exploded.  Kevin's  hands  were  burned 
trying  to  beat  out  the  flames  on  Timothy," 
she  said. 

The  boy  was  rushed  to  Pitkin  by  a  passing 
motorist,  where  he  was  admitted  with  burns 
from  the  waist  up,  which  encompass  52  per- 
cent of  his  body.  Kevin  was  treated  for  sec- 
ond- and  third-degree  burns  of  both  hands. 
Mrs.  Walsh  was  burned  on  the  left  hand. 

"We  have  spoken  with  Timothy  and  his 
primary  concern  Is  that  we  don't  get  angry 
with  Kevin  for  what  happened.  It  is  an  ac- 
cident and  Kevin  tried  very  hard  to  help  his 
little  brother,"  Mrs.  Walsh  said. 

Walsh  and  his  family  moved  here  In  1952 
from  Jersey  City. 

The  other  Walsh  children  are  a  son,  Dennis, 
and  three  daughters,  Catherine,  Patricia,  and 
Kerry,  all  at  home.  While  their  parents  are 
in  Texas,  the  children  will  stay  with  their 
grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Walsh,  of 
Beachwood,  and  Mrs.  Rose  Glynn,  of  Rochelle 
Park. 

"I'll  have  to  return  to  work  at  the  court- 
house later  In  the  week,"  said  Walsh.  "But 
we  hope  my  wife  will  be  able  to  stay  with 
Timothy  for  a  while. 

"The  best  lesson  we  learned  Is  one  of 
human  nature,"  he  said.  "We  cant  say 
enough  about  the  considerations  shown  by 
my  coworkers  and  our  neighbors." 


Mr. 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  others 
in  this  House.  I  have  followed  the  prin- 
ciple of  exercising  ai  certain  self-re- 
straint in  injecting  myself  into  specific 
issues  that  lie  outside  my  major  com- 
mittee work  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee.  Like  others,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  make  an  exception  in  the  light 
of  the  events  in  one  ot  our  sister  States, 
where  an  ill-advised  Governor  and  an 
ill-advised  State  police  force  have  most 
brutally  set  upon,  clubbed,  tear-gassed, 
and  assaulted  a  group  of  citizens  seek- 
ing to  demonstrate  in  pursuit  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

The  conscience  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  not  tolerate  the  permanent 
suppression  of  human  rights.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  land  have  seen  the  film  clips 
and  tape  clips  showing  the  column  of 
unarmed,  peaceful,  nonviolent  Negroes 
rolled  up  and  pursued  by  State  police. 
The  show  of  force  was  entirely  dispro- 
portionate to  what  was  required.  And 
even  if  the  Negro  demonstrators  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  a  so-called  permit 
for  a  so-called  parade,  and  thus  were 
technically  "illegal,"  the  question  arises 
as  to  why  the  authorities  would  deny  a 
parade  permit  to  a  group  seeking  to  peti- 
tion for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Negroes  marched  in  Washington  last 
year.  They  came  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. There  was  no  disorder.  There  was 
no  rioting.  And — I  may  point  out — 
there  was  no  denial  of  a  parade  permit. 

I  take  it  as  a  cardinal  principle  of 
America  that  citizens  wlio  feel  that  the 
law  abuses  them,  that  in  its  application 
it  unjustly  bars  them  from  full  partic- 
ipation in  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  citizens,  have  a  full-fledged  and  in- 
alienable right  to  maJke  a  speech  about 
it,  or  carry  picket  signs,  or  to  make  a 
"march"  to  express  vividly  their  sense  of 
indignation  and  frustration. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  in  this  House 
who  does  not  know  exactly  what  is  in- 
volved in  Selma.  Ala.  Negroes  seeking 
to  register  as  voters  are  being  deprived 
of  their  right  to  register  speedily  and 
conveniently.  1 1 

The  plain,  ugly  word,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
"discrimination."  Discrimination  on 
racial  grounds.  Discrimination  designed 
to  keep  Negroes  from  the  voting  booths 
and  to  achieve  this  ignoble  objective  un- 
der the  color  of  legality  through  dis- 
torted use  of  so-called  literacy  tests,  or 
explain-the-constitution  tests,  and 
finally  through  denijal  of  permits  for 
Negro  and  white  ciitizens  to  stage  a 
peaceful  demonstration  to  protest  the 
fact  of  discrimination. 

It  is  my  assumption  that  here  in  this 
House  we  shall  shortly  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  a  bill  to  establish  affirm- 
ative Federal  remedies  for  the  denial 
of  Negro  voting  rights,  anywhere  in  the 
country. 


I  shall  vote  for  that  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  it  offers  effective  and  constitutional 
remedies.  If  it  does  not,  I  shall  vote  for 
any  other  bill  offering  effective  and  con- 
stitutional remedies.  And  I  warn  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  that  this  is  no 
time  for  us  to  be  patient,  deliberative, 
unemotional,  and  quiescent.  Let  us  rise 
to  our  responsibilities,  quickly,  quickly, 
by  whatever  means  we  find  best  suited 
to  produce  results. 


the  student  loan  program.  I  have  written  to 
Mrs.  Edith  Green  reiterating  the  suggestions 
which  I  have  made  to  you  so  many  times,  to 
wit,  that  after  these  loans  are  made  they  be 
assigned  to  the  student's  home  bank  for  col- 
lection and  servicing.  Our  present  delin- 
quency rate  Is  about  10  percent.  I  feel  that 
we  are  going  to  do  a  great  deal  of  negative 
teaching  unless  we  overhaul  this  program. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mark  Scully, 

President. 


IMPROVE  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mark  Scully, 
president  of  the  Southeast  Missouri 
State  College  at  Cape*  Girardeau,  Mo.,  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  out  of  Washington 
stating : 

Administrators  of  college  student  loans  in 
the  Washington  area  asked  Congress  Tues- 
day to  permit  them  to  take  court  action 
against  students  who  are  delinquent  In  their 
payments. 

Dr.  Scully,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  educators  of  this  Na- 
tion, predicted  more  than  4  years  ago 
exactly  what  is  now  happening.  At  that 
time  I  talked  with  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  sug- 
gesting that  they  give  consideration  to 
the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Scully  in 
which  he  made  certain  recommendations 
as  to  how  this  program  could  be  im- 
proved. Unfortunately,  none  of  his 
recommendations  were  followed,  and  as 
a  consequence,  we  find  that  there  is  now 
a  delinquency  rate  in  the  repayment  of 
loans  in  this  area  ranging  from  a  low  of 
7  percent  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
to  a  high  of  32.5  percent  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. The  national  average  is  16  per- 
cent. At  the  Southeast  Missouri  State 
College  the  present  delinquency  rate  is 
about  10  percent. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  Dr.  Scully's 
statement  in  his  letter  to  me  that — 

We  are  going  to  do  a  great  deal  of  negative 
teaching  unless  we  overhaul  this  program. 

Under  permission  to  include  relevant 
extraneous  material  in  these  remarks,  I 
am  hereby  including  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Scully,  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  to 
which  he  refers,  and,  more  important, 
his  statement  under  date  of  November  18, 
1960,  setting  forth  his  recommendations 
at  that  time,  which,  if  they  had  been  fol- 
lowed, would  have  prevented  this  pro- 
gram from  getting  into  the  shape  it  is  at 
the  present  time : 

Southeast  Missouri  State  College, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  March  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  C.  Jones, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Jones:  This  morning's 
paper  carries  a  story  about  more  trouble  with 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis,  Globe -Democrat, 
Mar.  10.  1965] 
Student  Loan  Court  Action  Laws  Urged — 
College  Officials  Advocate  Suits  on  De- 
linquencies 

Washington. — Administrators    of    college 

student  loans  in  the  Washington  area  asked 

Congress  Tuesday  to  permit  them  to  take 

/  court  action  against  students  who  are  de- 

^  llnquent  in  their  paj^ments. 

They  also  asked  for  authority  to  tvirn  their 
bad  debts  over  to  private  collection  agencies, 
with  the  cost  for  the  agency  being  borne  by 
the  delinquent  student. 

These  requests  by  a  panel  of  college  offi- 
cials from  six  area  colleges  received  sympa- 
thetic attention  from  a  House  Education 
Subcommittee  considering  changes  in  the 
present  program  of  Federal  aid  to  college 
students. 

POSSIBLE   answer 

Chairman  Edith  Green,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, said  a  possible  answer  to  the  collection 
problem  of  the  colleges  was  to  have  all  the 
loans  administered  and  collected  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  after  the  colleges  have  made 
them. 

She  also  said  the  subcommittee  would 
write  "more  stringent  laws"  to  see  that  the 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  are  repaid. 
Students  are  now  given  10  years  to  repay  the 
loans,  starting  a  year  after  leaving  college. 

The  panel  said  the  major  problem  is  keep- 
ing track  of  the  students  after  they  leave. 
There  were  suggestions  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  Social  Security  agency 
be  empowered  to  help  locate  students  behind 
in  their  pajrments. 

DELINQUENCY   RATES 

The  officials  told  of  delinquency  rates 
ranging  from  a  low  of  7  percent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  to  a  high  of  32.5  percent 
at  Howard  University.  A  Government  audi- 
tor said  Monday  the  national  average  is  18 
percent. 

Some  students;  the  officials  said,  seem  to 
regard  the  loans  as  a  Government  handout. 
House,  car,  and  other  private  obligations  are 
put  first,  they  said,  with  the  college  getting 
what  is  left. 


November  18,  1960. 
To  whom  it  may  concern. 
Prom  Mark  Scully,  president.  Southeast  Mls- 

sovu-l  State  College,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Re  student  loan  program,  National  Defense 

Education  Act. 

1.  The  college  student  loan  program,  If 
continued  in  the  present  manner,  increases 
the  clerical  load  and  responsibility  for  col- 
lection on  each  participating  college  every 
year.  It  has  already  reached  almost  un- 
manageable proportions. 

2.  Schools  and  colleges  have  no  revenue  to 
finance  the  clerical  work  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  this  program. 

3.  In  the  average  small  bank,  an  addi- 
tional note  clerk  is  employed  for  every  250 
to  300  notes  made  by  the  bank.  A  college  of 
our  size  (enrollment  of  2,700)  will  make 
about  300  loans  a  year.  This  would  entail 
an  additional  clerk  each  year. 
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4.  I  believe  heartily  In  the  student  loan 
program.  It  does  enormous  good  and  will 
benefit  America  tremendously.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  the  actual  lending  process  should 
be  carried  on  by  the  colleges.  They  can  do 
the  best  Job  of  lending. 

5.  I  believe  these  loans  should  be  assigned 
to  acceptable  banks  for  service  and  collec- 
tion. These  banks  may  be  In  the  conununlty 
where  the  college  Is  located,  but  preferably 
they  should  be  banks  in  the  communities 
frqm  which  the  student  comes  so  that  the 
task  of  collection  may  be  dispersed.  The 
collecting  banks  should  be  reimbursed  about 
1  percent  for  the  collection  service.  If  neces- 
sary, the  present  3-percent  rate  paid  by 
students  on  these  notes  should  be  Increased 
to  4  percent. 

6.  Students  should  be  required  to  make 
small  annual  payments  on  every  loan  from 
the  very  first.  This  will  keep  fresh  in  their 
minds  that  this  Is  a  loan  and  that  it  has  to 
be  repaid.  It  will  be  a  way  of  keeping  the 
student  and  the  collecting  bank  in  touch. 


"VIVE  LA  DIFFERENCE" 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
will  soon  be  before  this  body  a  proposal 
relating  to  congressional  redistricting 
which  I  would  hope  and  trust  would  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration.  Under 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  one-man,  one- 
vote  ruling,  applauded  by  some,  con- 
demned by  many,  most  of  our  States 
have  been  or  are  under  Court  orders  to 
redistrict  their  own  legislatures  in  ac- 
cord with  that  theory.  I  say  theory  be- 
cause it  is  questionable  if  this  rule  ever 
has  been  or  ever  will  be  truly  practiced. 
When  innocence  enters  the  political 
thicket  strange  things  may  occur.  Any 
time  you  have  more  than  one  district  you 
have  the  opportunity — Indeed,  have  the 
likelihood — that  the  majority  will  be 
thwarted  at  least  mildly.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  State's  population  is  1  million, 
consisting  of  600,000  from  one  ethnic 
group;  that  is,  Transylvanians.  With 
two  congressional  districts  and  500,000 
in  each — one-man,  one-vote  hurrah; 
400,000  Transylvanians  go  in  one  district 
which  they  control  four  to  one.  The 
other  200,000  go  into  another  district 
which  they  lose  three  to  two.  You  have 
two  Representatives,  one  Transylvanian 
and  one  non-Transylvanian,  but  you  do 
have  one  man,  one  vote. 

There  is  another  popular  fallacy  that 
to  gerrymander  you  have  to  draw 
crooked  lines.  Some  of  the  neatest  and 
effective  discrimination  in  our  country 
today  has  been  and  can  be  done  with 
square  or  rectangular  districts  of  equal 
f)opulation. 

A  crutch  is  an  aid  to  an  injured  limb, 
but  it  never  regains  its  strength  until 
the  day  you  begin  the  painful  process  of 
walking  upon  it.  So  formulas  are  an 
aid  to  thinking  but  the  mind  will  never 
gain  strength  until  you  reason  your  way 
through  and  beyond  the  formulas,  so 


"let  the  dialogue  begin  until  we  reach  a 
consensus  on  one-man,  one-vote."  That 
sort  of  thing  may  make  poetry.  It  does 
not  necessarily  make  democracy. 

Richard  L.  Strout  prepared  and  pre- 
sented a  malapportionment  index  in  the 
March  12,  1965,  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor. It  is  an  apparently  studious  article. 
He  discusses  the  22  States  now  seeking 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit 
them  to  have  a  "little  Federal  system" 
if  their  voters  so  elect.  An  analysis  is 
made  of  the  smallest  percentage  of  votes 
necessary  to  win  either  house.  He  finds 
two  States  where  less  than  20  percent 
can  elect  a  majority  of  the  lower  house 
and  six  States  where  less  than  20  percent 
can  elect  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  He 
finds  "two  of  the  petitioning  States  seem 
to  be  fairly  apportioned,  and  under  a 
reasonable  one-man,  one-vote  system  it 
might  take  around  45  percent  to  elect 
a  majority."  In  Missouri  he  finds  it 
takes  48  percent  to  elect  a  majority  of 
the  house  and  49  percent  to  elect  a 
majority  of  the  senate.  Oklahoma  re- 
quires 49  percent  to  elect  a  majority  in 
either  house. 

Underlying  the  Court's  Colorado  deci- 
sion that  a  State  cannot  have  a  little 
Federal  system  even  where  a  majority 
votes  to  do  so  is  an  interesting  political 
philosophy.  It  might  be  postulated;  A 
majority  of  a  State's  voters  have  no 
right  to  determine  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  will  live,  even  if 
it  follows  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the 
parent  Federal  Government.  In  short, 
a  majority  of  the  people  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  government  is  best  for  them. 
This  may  be  correct,  but  once  this  was  a 
land  where  the  right  to  make  your  own 
mistakes  was  considered  valuable,  indeed 
indispensable.  The  States  were  allowed 
a  measure  of  freedom  to  experiment  so 
that  which  was  truly  best  could  be  dis- 
covered through  actual  practice.  It 
would  perhaps  seem  ridiculous  to  us  for 
someone  to  argue  the  world  is  flat.  At 
one  time  only  one  man  thought  it  was 
round.  There  is  value  in  diversity — 
danger  in  conformity.  If  we  all  thought 
and  acted  alike  what  need  would  we  have 
for  judges,  Congressmen,  and  newspaper 
editors?    "Vive  la  difference." 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  NAVY- 
MARINE  CORPS  MEDAL  TO  PETTY 
OFFICER  THIRD  CLASS  JAMES  R. 
GEORGE 

Mr.-MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  and  thank  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Paul  H.  Nitze,  for  the  recogni- 
tion given  last  Friday,  March  12,  to  an 
outstanding  young  Georgian,  James  R. 
George.  He  presented  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Medal  to  this  young  man  who 
is  a  genuine  peacetime  hero. 


This  young  reservist  is  employed  at  the 
Communicable  Disease  Center  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  De  Kalb  County, 
Ga.;  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Decatur 
High  School;  and  he  is  a  student  at 
Georgia  State  College  in  A^anta.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Decatur  Heights  Baptist 
Church  and  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Calvin  W.  George,  who  reside  at  3354 
Burke  Drive,  Chamblee. 

In  addition  to  this  high  honor  he  has 
been  recognized  in  many  other  ways  all 
of  which  have  been  fitting  and  appro- 
priate. 

As  this  young  man's  Congressman  I 
congratulate  him  and  I  commend  his  ex- 
ample to  young  men  and  women  every- 
where. The  intelligence  and  courage  he 
demonstrated  lifted  the  hearts  of  us  all. 
It  is  not  through  legislation  alone,  but 
also  through  great  qualities  of  charac- 
ter such  as  those  demonstrated  by  my 
constituent  that  we  can  hope  to  build  a 
truly  Great  Society. 

The  following  remarks  by  Secretai-y  of 
Navy  and  the  text  of  the  citation  accom- 
panying the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Medal  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
award : 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Nitze, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the  Presenta- 
tion OP  THE  Navy-Marine  Corps  Medal  to 
Petty  Officer  Third  Class  James  R. 
George,  March  12,  1965 

Congressman  Mackay,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, all  of  us  have  been  shocked  and  ap- 
palled, to  hear  recently  of  a  series  of  incl- 
dants  in  which  innocent  persons  have  been 
assaulted,  and  even  murdered,  while  wit- 
nesses stood  by  and  did  absolutely  nothing. 

It  Is  therefore  particularly  gratifying  to 
me  to  learn  of  the  act  of  heroism  performed 
by  Petty  Officer  Third  Class  James  George 
in  a  Philadelphia  subway  station  last  Satur- 
day night.  Once  again  there  was  an  assault 
on  a  young  girl  and  again  there  were  wit- 
nesses who — incredibly — stood  by  without 
lifting  a  finger. 

But  in  this  case  there  was  a  difference. 
There  were  at  least  eight  In  the  gang  of 
assailants,  but  when  Petty  Officer  George  saw 
what  was  happening,  he  did  not  hesitate. 
He  did  what  his  upbringing,  his  training, 
and  his  personal  courage  dictated.  He  went 
immediately  to  the  assistance  of  the  victim. 
He  was  savagely  beaten,  but  he  was  some- 
how able  to  get  away  and  obtain  police 
assistance.  But  for  his  actions,  the  girl 
might  now  be  dead. 

Petty  Officer  George,  we  are  all  extremely 
proud  of  you.  Your  parents  have  perhaps 
the  greatest  reason  to  be  proud,  because 
no  man  could  have  done  what  you  did  unless 
his  early  training  had  instilled  In  him  great 
courage  and  a  high  sense  of  duty.  The 
Navy,  and  particularly  the  Naval  Reserve, 
can  be  proud  because  your  actions  Satur- 
day night  were  In  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  naval  service.  And  the  Nation  Is  proud 
because  you  have  demonstrated  that,  in 
these  days  when  too  many  avert  their  eyes 
from  tragedy  and  turn  their  backs  on  dis- 
tress, there  are  still  some  Americans  who  rec- 
ognize their  Involvement  In  and  their  duty 
toward  their  fellow  citizens. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  now,  on  behalf 
of  the  President,  to  present  you  with  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal  for  your 
heroism.  Captain  Zumwalt,  will  you  please 
read  the  citation? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Navy  and  Marine 
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Corps  Medal  to  James,  R.  George,  aviation 
antisubmarine  warfare  technician  third 
class,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  for  service  as  set 
forth  in  the  following  citation: 

For  heroic  conduct  In  connection  with  the 
rescue  of  a  15-year-old  girl  who  was  seized 
and  attacked  by  a  gang  of  eight  boys  of  teen- 
aee  In  a  subway  station  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  the  night  of  March  6,  1965.  Although 
several  other  men,  who  witnessed  the  as- 
sault, failed  to  take  any  action  at  all  to  help 
the  screaming  and  terrified  victim,  George,  a 
naval  air  reservist  from  Marietta,  Ga.,  tem- 
porarily stationed  at  the  nearby  Willow 
Grove  Naval  Air  Station,  Immediately  at- 
tempted to  free  the  girl  from  her  attackers. 
Displaying  exceptional  courage  and  deter- 
mination, he  doggedly  fought  the  gang  of 
hoodlums  until,  savagely  beaten  by  them,  he 
managed  to  break  aWay  and  summon  a 
policeman  from  the  stteet  above.  All  eight 
of  the  attackers  were  quickly  apprehended. 
By  his  inspiring  and  courageous  efforts  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds.  George  upheld 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  naval  serv- 
ice. 

For  the  President: 

Paul  H.  Nitze, 
Sectary  of  the  Navy. 


affecting  both  family  farms,  rural  commu- 
nities, and  urban  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  funds  by  $20 
million  as  recommended  to  be  paid  by  land- 
owners for  technical  assistance  in  applying 
practices  would  retard  and  delay  the  progress 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  which  Is,  as 
stated,  national  concern,  affecting  the  welfare 
of  all  citizens  our  our  State:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  encoviraged 
to  restore  the  proposed  $20  million  cut  In 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  order  that  Missouri  may  continue 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  landown- 
ers In  installing  planned  conservation  on 
their  lands;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  also  urge  a  continuation 
and  expansion  of  this  effective  program 
which  we  believe  is  essential  for  maintenance 
of  the  family  farm,  the  economic  stability 
of  the  rural  community  and  the  preservation 
of  our  water  resources,  food  supply  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  both  rural  and 
urban  communities;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, President  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Missouri  delegation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


SOIL   AND   WATER   CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Sr«aker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tjie  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives  has  urged  that 
the  Congress  be  encouraged  to  restore  the 
$20  million  cut  in  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Service,  in  order  that 
Missouri  may  continue  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  landowners,  who  help 
themselves  in  installing  planned  conser- 
vation on  their  lands. 

I  join  in  this  request  in  order  to  pre- 
vent one  of  the  outstanding  USDA  pro- 
grams from  being  undercut  at  the  very 
time  it  is  beginning  to  achieve  significant 
success,  and  replenish  for  future  genera- 
tions our  "margin  of  life,  USA." 

Following  is  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives: 
House  Resolution  113 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  73d  General  Assembly,  resolves  that  the 
Missouri  General  Assetnbly  strongly  protest 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
proposed  cut  In  funds  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultxire,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  and 

Whereas  the  present  agricultural  budget 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  has  remained 
the  same  for  several  years  while  costs  have 
been  Increased;  and 

Whereas  good  progress  has  been  made  In 
Missouri  in  the  past  30  years,  but  much  work 
is  yet  to  be  done;  and 

Whereas  11  million  acres  of  cropland  is  sub- 
ject to  erosion  and  4  million  acres  of  flatland 
have  a  drainage  problem;  and 

Whereas  Missouri  has  18  million  acres  of 
cropland  making  it  one  of  the  outstanding 
agricultural  States  in  the  country;  and 

Whereas  soil  and  water  are  without  a  doubt 
the   most   Important  tnesources   In   Mlssotiri 


THE  REAL  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, no  one  regrets  more  than  I  the  death 
of  the  Reverend  Reeb  who  was  the  victim 
of  misguided  and  brutal  individuals  who 
have  done  great  damage  to  our  State 
and  to  the  Nation.  But  the  real  tragedy 
is  that  this  death  need  not  have  been. 
It  was  the  result  of  weeks  of  demonstra- 
tions which  were  pointless. 

More  than  a  month  ago  I  stood  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  asked  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  use  their  influence  to 
stop  the  demonstrations  in  Selma.  I 
said  that  they  were  not  serving  a  pur- 
pose. They  had  won  their  point.  The 
coiu-t  had  ordered  the  registrars  in  Selma 
to  speed  up  registration  and  this  was 
done.  The  President  assured  Martin 
Luther  King  that  he  would  send  a  mes- 
sage and  legislation  to  Congress  and  this 
he  is  doing  tonight.  So  the  demonstra- 
tions could  have  ended  if  their  true  pur- 
pose was  to  gain  voting  rights  for  Negroes 
in  Selma. 

This  was  not  and  has  never  been  the 
purpose  of  these  demonstrations.  They 
were  carefully  planned,  including  provo- 
cation for  arrest  and  violence  to  inflame 
the  American  people  to  demand  Federal 
voting  laws  and  tonight  we  will  hear  the 
President  give  into  these  demands  of  the 
mob.  Congress  is  being  asked  to  legis- 
late under  pressure  of  mob  rule. 

The  real  American  tragedy  will  be  that 
if  the  President's  proposal  is  made  into 
law  and  we  turn  the  ballot  box  over  to 
those  who  cannot  read,  write,  or  compre- 
hend the  responsibility  of  citizenship, 
this  Republic  as  we  have  known  it  will 


cease  to  be.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posed legislation  it  Is  possible  and  prob- 
able that  we  will  have  one-party  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  an  open 
invitation  to  dictatorship.  The  sovereign 
rights  of  the  States  to  determine  voter 
qualifications,  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution will  be  destroyed.  This  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  perilous  hours  we  have 
faced  and  I  plead  for  a  return  to  reason, 
calm  deliberation  in  passing  legislation 
to  insure  that  the  rights  of  all  qualified 
citizens  to  vote  will  be  guaranteed  with- 
out destroying  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Republic. 

I  firmly  believe,  and  have  so  stated 
publicly  many  times  before  the  demon- 
strations in  Selma,  in  the  right  of  every 
qualified  citizens  to  vote.  I  am  prepared 
to  support  and  vote  for  a  bill  that  will 
guranatee  that  right  with  suflBcient 
teeth  in  the  law  to  prevent  unfair  ad- 
ministration because  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  I  am  not  willing  to  take  away 
from  the  States  the  constitutional  right 
to  determine  election  laws  or  to  turn  over 
the  administration  of  State  election  laws 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  law  and  order  in  Ala- 
bama has  been  challenged.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser of  March  10,  1965,  reminds  us  of 
some  facts  we  may  have  overlooked  imder 
the  stress  of  the  emotion  of  this  moment 
in.  history: 

U.S.  Highway  No.  80 

U.S.  Highway  No.  80  is  subject  to  a  thou- 
sand laws  and  regulations.  No  citizen  or 
body  of  citizens  has  complete  liberty  upon  it. 

The  United  States  and  Alabama  Govern- 
ments specified  the  materials  that  went  Into 
its  construction. 

The  same  State  troopers  who  Intervened  at 
Selma  also  Intervene  to  stop  overweight 
trucks. 

You  cannot  use  that  highway  without  pos- 
sessing two  licenses,  a  car  tag  and  a  driver's 
license.  Citizens  not  twice  licensed  are 
barred  from  the  highway.  And  you  are  re- 
quired to  be  sober  as  well. 

You  are  required  to  render  prescribed 
signals  for  turning  and  stopping.  Tire 
changing  is  regulated.  Road  shoulders  are 
for  emergency  use  only.  Littering  is  for- 
bidden and  you  must  honor  detour  arrange- 
ments. 

In  the  name  of  public  safety,  these  same 
troopers  halt  motorists  who  violate  the  speed 
limit.  They  stop  citizens  for  exceeding  40 
miles  per  hour  in  some  zones  and  not  stop- 
ping for  school  buses. 

You  cannot  drive  on  U.S.  80  at  night  with- 
out lights.  You  cannot  cut  over  a  yellow 
line  to  pass  on  a  hill. 

You  are  required  to  dim  your  lights  on 
meeting  another  car. 

You  cannot  cruise  along  firing  roman 
candles,  nor  proceed  in  a  state  of  nakedness. 

At  best,  a  highway  is  a  perilous  situation 
and,  in  the  name  of  public  safety,  there  is 
nowhere  the  citizen  is  subject  to  a  greater 
multiplicity  of  restraints  on  personal  liberty. 

A  highway  is  for  fast  moving  vehicular 
traffic  only  and  there  is  a  fence  law  to  keep 
livestock  off  them.  In  not  the  remotest  way 
Is  It  a  suitable  arena  for  a  demonstration. 

Accordingly,  the  government  of  Alabama 
forbade  the  Selma  demonstrators  to  clog  that 
highway  on  Sunday,  Inconveniencing  thou- 
sands of  motorists  and  endangering  their  own 
life  and  limb. 

In  no  case  would  650  Ku  Klux  Klansmen — 
or  Boy  Scouts  or  Shriners — have  been  per- 
mitted to  trudge  down  that  highway. 
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Accordingly,  the  Negroes  were  forbidden  to 
misuse  the  highway.  They  lawlessly  defied  - 
the  government  of  Alabama  and  were  there- 
fore stopped  by  the  government  of  Alabama. 
Consideration  was  given  to  sealing  off  the 
highway  for  the  exclusive  xise  of  the  Negro 
host,  as  a  city  block  for  skaters.  Perhaps 
that  would  have  been  wiser:  The  matter  Is 
left  to  the  second  guessers. 

In  any  event,  that  response  to  the  Negro's 
defiance  was  rejected.  It  was  not  a  privilege 
that  would  have  been  extended  to  any  other 
group. 

A  crowd  that  size  could  not  have  kept  to 
the  highway  shoulders  at  bridges  and  fills 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  protect  march- 
ers during  overnight  encampments  by  swamp 
or  on  prairie.  Therefore,  wisely  or  unwisely, 
that  abdication  of  the  authority  of  the  State 
was  rejected. 

There  arises  next  the  question  of  whether 
the  State  troopers  acted  with  hasty  brutality. 
One  wire  service  reporter  related  that  the 
Negroes  were  not  given  the  specified  2  min- 
utes to  disperse.  A  Birmingham  reporter, 
eyewitness  to  the  confrontation,  fiatly  con- 
tradicts that.    Rewrote: 

"I  stood  near  the  bridge  with  other  news- 
men, all  in  a  protecting  ring  of  State  troopers. 
Trooper  MaJ.  John  Cloud  shouted  through 
the  bullhorn: 

"  'Turn  around  and  go  back  to  yowr  church. 
You  will  not  be  allowed  to  march  any 
further.' 

"The  Negroes  did  not  stop. 
"Cloud  told  the  marchers  they  were  an  un- 
lawful assembly.  He  added  if  they  dispersed 
they  would  be  allowed  to  return  freely  to 
town.  'You've  got  2  minutes,'  Cloud  barked 
through  his  bullhorn. 

"The  2  minutes  crept  past  painfully  and 
slowly.  Then  on  Cloud's  order,  the  troopers 
converged  on  the  marchers." 

The  action  against  the  lawless  demonstra- 
tors was  indeed  forceful  and  presented  a  pain- 
ful scene.  It  may  have  been  excessive,  and 
there  was  a  better  way  to  compel  the  obedi- 
ence that  was  due.  Such  police  actions, 
whether  by  club  wielding  flew  York  police  on 
horseback  or  State  troopers  at  an  Alabama 
bridge,  are  spectacular  and  ugly  by  natiu-e. 
And  they  are  viewed  with  somewhat  more 
objectivity  in  the  North,  though  there  is  a 
"police  brutality"  chant  in  every  case. 

The  dovecote  "nonviolence"  of  the  demon- 
strators and  its  potential  were  exhibited  with 
clarity  when  they  later  assailed  officers  with 
rocks,  bottles,  and  garbage  can  lids. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  sheriff's 
cowboy  posse  should  be  corraled  for  the  dura- 
tion. These  matters  should  be  left  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  regular,  disciplined  officers. 
That  the  use  of  Highway  80  is  properly 
subject  to  Government  regulation  was  next 
seen  when  U.S.  Judge  Frank  Johnson  told  Dr. 
King,  as  had  Wallace  before  him,  that  he 
must  not  march  Tuesday. 

The  thing  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  matter 
of  Negroes  registering  to  vote.  Indeed,  they 
were  marching  away  from,  not  to,  the  reg- 
istration headquarters. 

And  a  Federal  Judge  had  been  sitting  at 
the  elbows  of  the  Dallas  registrars  with  mi- 
nute directions  on  the  rate  and  mode  of 
registration. 

King,  with  his  booby  prize  of  prelates  wad- 
dling behind  his  lawless  banner,  announced 
that  he  would  defy  the  Federal  Government 
Tuesday  as  he  had  defined  the  Alabama  gov- 
ernment on  Sunday. 

King  has  said  repeatedly  that  he  is  a  law- 
less man.  a  figure  above  the  law.  a  figtire 
privileged  to  pick  and  choose  which  laws  he 
will  obey. 

President  Johnson,  with  his  sonorous 
truckling  to  national  emotions,  had  been 
talking  of  new  legislation  to  soothe  the  Nobel 
swami  and  making  a  cracker  barrel  bromide 
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about  a  man's  right  to  walk  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  President  found  that 
King  was  as  contemptuous  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  of  the  Alabama  government. 
And  he  was  asking  that  King  not  march. 

At  this  moment  a  defiant  group  of  dem- 
onstrators was  being  ripped  out  of  the  office 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  Washington.  The 
chief  of  the  NAACP,  Roy  Wilklns.  was  threat- 
ening the  violence  of  an  underground. 

As  it  fell  to  at  the  bridge,  the  way  was 
cleared  for  King  to  walk  on  Into  contempt 
of  a  Federal  restraining  order.  He  stopped 
short.  But  it  had  taken  two  governments — 
State  and  Federal— to  restrain  his  defiance 
of  law. 

The  Selma  march  issue  is  now  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Federal  court.  It  Is  an  issue  between 
King  and  the  U.S.  Government. 


CLOSING  OF  VETERANS'   ADMINIS- 
TRATION FACILITIES 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  are  aware  of  the  controversy  stem- 
ming from  the  announced  closing  of  11 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
4  domiciliary  homes. 

Testimony  before  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  failed  to  prove  that  the 
closing  will  result  in  either  economy  or 
improved  service  to  veterans. 

Members  of  Congress  were  not  con- 
sulted—were not  even  informed  of  the 
decision  until  1  hour  before  it  was  made 
public.  The  managers  of  the  hospitals 
were  not  consulted  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  order.  The  veterans'  organizations 
were  not  consulted  nor  informed  in  ad- 
vance. Somebody  wanted  to  be  sure  the 
deed  was  done  without  benefit  of  advice 
or  protests  from  knowledgeable  pro- 
veteran  sources. 

We  are  now  seeing  the  old  story  com- 
ing true  again.  When  this  Nation  faces 
an  emergency,  nothing  is  too  good  for 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  make  great 
sacrifices. 

When  the  emergency  is  over,  we  forget 
the  promises— and  the  further  we  get 
away  from  war,  the  more  we  forget. 

Some  of  us  were  concerned  that  there 
was  not  a  word  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
speech  as  to  what  the  Great  Society 
would  do  for  veterans. 

Now  we  know  the  reason  for  this.  The 
administration  did  not  intend  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  veterans,  but  intended  all 
along  to  take  away  some  of  the  benefits 
they  now  have. 

It  is  said  that  elimination  of  some 
3,500  domiciliary  beds  will  be  offset  in 
part  by  expanded  social  security  cover- 
age. But  what  the  experts  fail  to  con- 
sider is  that  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
veterans  in  the  domiciliary  homes  are 
eligible  for  social  security  income. 


These  supervised  homes,  first  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Government  in  1865 
provide  the  bare  necessities  for  life  and 
incidental  medical  care  for  veterans  dis- 
abled by  age  and  illness.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  they  have  no  family  ties,  no 
skills,  no  hope  of  surviving  alone.  Their 
average  income  is  $66  a  month;  their 
average  age  is  68. 

We  are  all  for  medical  attention  and 
aid  for  the  aged— the  elderly,  and  the 
poor.  However.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  and  the  many  other  administra- 
tion-proposed welfare  programs  should 
be  supported  at  the  expense  of  our  dis- 
abled veterans. 

It  also  seems  asinine  for  the  President 
to  close  the  VA  hospitals  for  a  savings 
of  approximately  $15  million— a  stun  dis- 
puted by  the  Veterans'  Administration— 
and  at  the  same  time  give  away  billions 
of  dollars  to  foreign  countries  that  most 
of  us  had  never  heard  of  prior  to  the 
granting  of  the  aid. 

Government  has  begun  to  rely  more 
and  more  upon  computers  for  assistance 
in  administration  of  its  affairs.  But  I 
wish  to  say  that  all  the  computers  in  the 
world  cannot  show  the  heartaches  and 
the  trouble  that  will  be  placed  upon  the 
veterans  of  this  country  should  this 
shameless  proposal  be  adopted. 

I  agree  with  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
think  that  this  action  is  probably  a  fore- 
runner to  the  closing  of  other  VA  facil- 
ities in  the  near  future. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  there  is 
nothing  that  we  as  Congressmen  can  do 
about  this  matter.  I  say  that  this  is  not 
the  case  at  all — we  can  do  something 
about  this  situation,  and  if  we  do  not, 
it  is  time  we  packed  our  bags  and  headed 
for  home.  This  is  still  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government,  and  it  is  time 
that  we  accepted  our  responsibility. 

The  time  to  act  Is  now — not  tomor- 
row— because  the  deadline  for  closing 
these  facilities  is  May  1. 

Under  the  present  plan  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  many  of  our  old  vet- 
erans in  their  twilight  years  would 
become  charity  cases  upon  some  local 
governing  body.  He  should  not,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why  he  should  not.  Because 
Congress  contracted  to  do  otherwise. 
Congress  contracted  to  take  care  of  the 
disabled  veterans  and  the  nonservice 
disabled  veteran  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

Only  Congress  declares  war;  and  when 
Congress  does  declare  war  the  veterans 
become  the  special  charge  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  said  that  only  Con- 
gress can  make  a  veteran  and  only 
Congress  can  break  a  veteran. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  I 
think  can  and  will  be  helpful  in  prevent- 
ing the  closing  of  these  facilities  that  are 
so  sorely  needed  by  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled veteran. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  DOES  NOT 
MEAN  A  ONE-PARTY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 


dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  a  minute  or  two  ago  the 
Member  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin] 
made  what  I  consider  to  be  an  incredible 
and  callous  speech.  Mr.  Martin  implies 
that  if  a  Member  of  this  body  issues  a 
warning  throughout  the  land,  that  any 
violation  of  that  warning  serves  notices 
on  the  Nation  that  people  who  wish  to 
demonstrate  peacefully  or  express  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  Negro,  that 
they  do  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  He 
"regrets"  the  death  of  the  Reverend 
Reeb,  but  implies  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing since  Reverend  Reeb  was  wained  by 
him.    This  is  absurd. 

The  gentleman  completely  ignored  the 
fact  that,  in  JanuaiT  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  President  Johnson 
clearly  indicated  that  this  body  would  be 
presented  with  a  voting  rights  bill.  Mr. 
Martin  suggests  that  the  President 
clearly  indicated  that  this  body  would 
be  presented  with  a  voting  rights  bill. 
Mr.  Martin  suggests  that  the  President 
is  going  to  recommend  to  the  Nation  that 
incompetents  or  illiterates  should  be 
given  the  right  to  vote.  The  President 
will  address  a  joint  session  at  9  o'clock 
tonight  at  which  time  the  gentleman  will 
be  shown  the  truth. 

Mr.  Martin's  basic  premise  is  obvious. 
He  not  only  opposes  giving  the  Negro  the 
right  to  vote  but  fears  that  if  they  do 
vote  he  will  be  defeated. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
American  people  have  an  absolute  right 
to  assemble  peaceably  and  to  demon- 
strate anywhere  in  this  Union,  whether 
it  be  in  the  North,  the  South,  in  Selma, 
or  anywhere  else.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely incorrect  in  his  assertion  that 
granting  all  of  the  people  the  right  to 
vote  means  a  one-party  future.  His 
premise  is  absurd  on  its  face.  If  Mr. 
Martin's  speech  indicates  a  fear  on  his 
part  that  he .  will  be  defeated  if  Ala- 
bama's Negroes  are  given  the  right  to 
vote  then  I  can  only  say,  "let  them  reg- 
ister and  vote"— all  but  Mr.  Martin  may 
be  pleased  by  the  reswlts. 


PROTESTING  REDUCTION  OF   SOIL 
CONSERVATION  FUNDS 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  relevant  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  addressB  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous  re- 
marks, I  include  in  the  Record  House 
Joint  Memorial  No.  8,  Idaho  State  Leg- 
islature, 38th  session. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Idaho  House  Joint  Me- 
morial No.  8  is  in  protest  to  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  reduce  funds  allocated  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  by  $20  million  and 
to  authorize  a  revolving  fund  through 
which  soil  conservation  districts,  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  other  cooperators 
would  pay  the  Federal  Government  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  technical  assistance 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  It 
asks  that  the  decision  of  the  Bvu-eau  of 
the  Budget  not  be  implemented  by  the 
Congress.  It  also  asks  that  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  be  increased,  rather  than  de- 
creased. 

I  suppyort  the  position  of  the  Idaho 
State  Legislature  and  shall  oppose  any 
legislation  designed  to  curtail  the  tech- 
nical assistance  program  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  which  would  re- 
duce the  funds  available  to  it.  I 
commend  this  memorial  to  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  to  those  having  soil 
conservation  districts  within  their  con- 
gressional districts.  For,  just  as  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
be  detrimental  in  the  extreme  to  my 
rural  constituents,  so  it  would  be  to  the 
rural  constituents  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 

The  memorial  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  8 

Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives  of   the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as- 
sembled in  the  38th  session  thereof,  do  re- 
spectfully represent  that: 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appropriation  for  assisting  locally  organized 
and  locally  managed  soU  conservation  dis- 
tricts be  reduced  by  $20  million  and  that  soil 
conservation  districts  and  cooperating  farm- 
ers, ranchers  and  other  landowners  pay  the 
Federal  Government  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  technical  assistance  furnished  In  the 
design,  layout,  and  Installation  of  planned 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices  on  their 
lands;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal^Government  has,  for 
some  30  years,  provided  technical  assistance 
to  owners  and  operators  of  privately  owned 
lands  believing  that  it  is  in  the  total  public 
interest,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  national 
needs  to  protect  and  improve  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  over  95  percent  of  Idaho  privately 
owned  land  is  included  in  its  54  soil  conser- 
vation districts  and  nearly  a  third  of  Idaho's 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  annually  using  the 
technical  assistance  in  the  design,  layout, 
and  installation  of  planned  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures  on  their  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  supervisors  of  Idaho's  54  soil 
conservation  districts  have  continuously  re- 
quested additional  technical  assistance  to 
meet  the  needs  of  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
accelerate  the  application  of  conservation 
practices;  and 

Whereas  recent  statewide  storms  and  floods 
of  disastrous  proportions  have  resulted  In 
heavy  erosion  and  loss  of  valuable  top  soil; 
heavy  sediment  deposits  In  our  reservoirs, 
lakes,  streams,  and  rivers;  and  spread  over 
valuable  bottom  lands  and  other  flood  dam- 
ages to  both  public  and  private  property  to- 
gether with  destruction  or  severe  damage  to 


thousands  of  water  control  and  use  struc- 
tures Indicate  a  need  for  more  rather  than 
reduced  efforts  In  the  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices;  and 

Whereas  such  assessments  of  payments 
to  the  Federal  Government  will  dlscoTorage 
and  seriously  curtail  the  application  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures  on  lands 
so  vital  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  the  Nation  and  fall 
harvest  on  family  farms  and  small  operatore; 
and 

Whereas  this  proposed  additional  burden 
added  to  the  costs  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
already  In  a  depressed  economical  condition, 
would  limit  the  ability  of  these  people  to 
participate  In  the  existing  agrlcviltural  con- 
servation program  and  similar  programs 
which  have  In  the  past  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  conservation  development, 
and  wise  use  of  these  soil  and  water  re- 
sources :  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
(the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
concurring) ,  That  we  most  respectfully  \irge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  continue  the  long  established  policy  of 
providing  technical  assistance  to  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  their  cooperating 
landowners  and  operators  without  requiring 
that  they  pay  the  Federal  Government  any 
portion  of  cost  of  such  technical  assistance; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  provide  the 
Increases  In  technical  assistance  requested 
by  the  soil  conservation  districts  in  Idaho 
and  throughout  the  Nation  to  meet  the  needs 
of  landowners  and  operators  to  accelerate 
the  planning  and  application  of  conservation 
measures  on  their  privately  owned  lands;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  hereby  Is,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives representing  this  State  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


REGAIN  OUR  COMMONSENSE 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man 
is  dead — a  sincere  man,  an  honest  man, 
a  man  who  should  this  moment  be  alive. 
No  words  of  ours,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  undo 
what  has  been  done.  No  words  can  bring 
him  back.  Yet  all  of  us  feel  compelled 
to  speak.  For  we  must  deplore,  we  must 
condemn  the  violent  and  unnecessary 
death  of  Rev.  James  Reeb.  It  is  the 
sort  of  crime  so  unthinkable  to  most 
Americans,  that  oiu-  first  reaction  would 
be  to  say,  "No,  that  couldn't  happen 
here."  Yet  we  know  that  it  did  happen, 
and  we  abhor  it.  Not  only  do  we  abhor  it, 
but  we  are  one  in  demanding  that  those 
responsible  for  this  vmthinkable  act  be 
brought  to  justice. 

Yet  beyond  deploring  the  case,  beyond 
demanding  justice,  it  would  seem  that 
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some  are  blaming  all  Alabama  white  citi- 
zens for  the  crime.  This  viewpoint  over- 
looks an  important  point.  I  rise  now  to 
make  that  F>oint. 

On  the  same  day  that  Rev.  James  Reeb 
was  beaten  in  Selma  by  four  Alabama 
white  men,  a  violent  crime  took  place 
in  my  district.  Bank  president,  Tom 
Woodruff  was  kidnaped,  beaten,  and  shot 
in  Unadilla,  Ga.,  by  two  Negro  school- 
teachers. 

Like  James  Reeb,  this  man  was  a 
sincere,  innocent  citizen.  Like  James 
Reeb  he  was  beaten  on  Tuesday,  March  9, 
and  like  James  Reeb,  he  died  last  Thurs- 
day night. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  my  point.  If  we 
blame  all  Alabama  white  citizens  for 
the  death  of  Reverend  Reeb,  shall  we 
then  blame  all  Negroes  in  Georgia  for 
the  other  hideous  crime?  Or  shall  we. 
according  to  our  American  way  of  jus- 
tice, see  that  the  guilty  are  punished 
without  harming  the  innocent? 

Let  us  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  regain  our 
commonsense  and  not  make  this  mistake. 


POSSIBILITIES  FOR  REPEAL  OF 
10-PERCENT  AUTOMOBILE  EX- 
CISE TAX 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc«n 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  possibilities  for  repeal  of  the  10-per- 
cent automobile  tax  were  explored  by 
Associated  Press  Reporter  Sterling  F. 
Green,  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Satur- 
day, March  13,  1965.  In  the  article  he 
notes  that  the  industry  is  the  bell- 
wether of  the  economy  and  sets  forth 
the  position  of  those  supporting  repeal, 
pointing  out  that  any  cut  would  come 
at  a  time  when  there  may  be  a  letdown 
in  the  4-year-old  business  boom.  In 
making  reference  to  the  bill  sponsored 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths],  Mr.  Green 
amplifies  the  need  for  a  retroactive 
clause  protecting  those  who  purchase 
new  automobiles  before  the  effective 
date  of  any  tax  repeal. 

As  one  who  has  urged  the  repeal  of 
vthis  tax  for  many  years.  I  am  pleased 
^X)  note  this  new  and  broadening  interest 
in  excise  tax  revision.  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  the  entire  economy 
would  benefit  from  the  stimulus  of  an 
auto  excise  tax  repeal  which,  according 
to  industry  witnesses,  would  be  directly 
passed  on  to  consimiers  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices — an  average  saving  of  $225 
to  each  new  car  buyer.  With  unanimous 
consent,  I  wish  to  include  this  article  in 
the  Record  in  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  note  this  expression  of  interest  in 
efforts  to  repeal  this  unfair  tax  on 
automobiles : 

INDUGTRT  Seeks  Repeal  of  10-Percent  Auto 

Excise  Tax 

(By  Sterling  P.  Green) 

Outright  repeal  of  the  10-percent  excise  tax 

on  new  cars,  as  part  of  the  proposed  July  1 


cut  In  excise  levies,  will  be  sought  In  a  con- 
centrated drive  by  the  automobile  Industry. 
If  Congress  approves,  buyers  of  new  care 
would  save  an  average  of  $225  each,  at  a  total 
cost  in  revenues  to  the  Treasury  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion. 

A  major  element  of  the  Industrywide  ef- 
fort. It  was  learned,  will  be  to  see  that  the 
bill  Includes  a  retroactive  clause,  so  that  per- 
sons buying  cars  while  the  tax  bill  Is  pend- 
ing would  get  the  benefit  of  the  saving. 

This  Is  Intended  to  reassure  prospective 
purchasers  that  they  need  not  delay  buying 
until  the  tax  bill  becomes  law.  The  amount 
of  the  tax  would  be  refunded. 

Such  a  safeguard  against  a  temporary 
buyers'  strike  is  Included  In  a  bill  Introduced 
last  month  by  Representative  Martha  Grif- 
FTTHS.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  and  others. 
Industry  sources  indicated  that  legislation 
along  the  line  of  Mrs.  Griffiths'  measure  Is 
their  goal. 

Automotive  leaders  are  known  to  be  con- 
sidering the  organization  of  an  Industrywide 
committee  with  headquarters  In  Washington 
to  press  their  campaign.  Some  announce- 
ment is  expected  within  a  week  or  two. 

The  revenue  loss  from  autos  alone.  If  the 
tax  Is  repealed,  would  slightly  exceed  the  en- 
tire $1.75  billion  total  of  excise  tax  reduction 
proposed  by  President  Johnson. 

However,  many  Congress  Members  have 
talked  in  terms  of  an  overall  cut  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion or  more.  Including  the  repeal  of  what 
some  call  consumer  nuisance  taxes — those 
on  cosmetics,  furs.  Jewelry,  luggage  and 
leather  goods  which  together  generate  about 
$550  million  In  excise  revenues  annually. 

There  Is  widespread  belief  among  Congress 
Members  that  President  Johnson  would  sign 
the  excise  measure  even  if  the  revenue  loss  Is 
somewhat  higher  than  he  has  proposed. 

Auto  men,  who  have  canvassed  the  outlook 
plans  at  meetings  In  Washington,  Detroit, 
and  elsewhere,  are  said  to  be  convinced  that 
the  entire  economy  would  benefit  from  the 
stimulus  of  an  auto  excise  repeal,  for  two 
reasons : 

First,  the  industry  Is  the  undisputed  bell- 
wether of  the  economy,  providing  employ- 
ment directly  or  Indirectly  for  about  one 
out  of  every  six  Americans. 

Second,  the  cut  would  come  at  a  time 
when  many  economists  suspect  there  may 
be  a  letdown  In  the  4-year-old  business 
boom — a  slowdown  caused  by  a  let-up  In 
Industry's  heavy  Inventory  buying  of  steel, 
combined  with  the  slackening  of  the  stim- 
ulus provided  by  last  year's  $11.6  billion 
Income  tax  reduction. 

The  auto  excise  tax  Is  collected  from  the 
manufacturers  and  Is  Included  In  the  price 
charged  for  new  cars.  Industry  witnesses 
gave  strong  pledges  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  its  excise  hearings  last 
summer,  that  any  cut  in  the  tax  would  be 
passed  along  to  consumers  In  the  form  of 
lower  prices. 


REMARKS  BY  GOVERNOR  DAN 
MOORE  AT  SEVEN-COUNTY  DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY  RALLY 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  an  address 
by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  to  attend  a  large 
rally  of  enthusiastic  Democrats  of  east- 
ern North  Carolina  at  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C.,  on  Saturday  evening,  March   13, 


1965.  The  principal  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Dan  K.  Moore 
who  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma-' 
jority  in  my  State  in  the  November  elec- 
tion of  last  year.  Governor  Moore  is  an 
able,  brilliant,  competent,  and  progres- 
sive leader,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
great  State  of  North  Carolina  is  in  good 
hands  and  its  progress  will  continue  in 
every  phase  of  life  with  fairness  and  jus- 
tice  to  all  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in 
my  remarks  the  address  delivered  by 
Governor  Moore,  in  whose  honor  this 
rally  was  held: 

Remarks  by  Gov.  Dan  Moore 

It  Is  wonderful  to  be  here  tonight  to  meet 
again  with  so  many  old  friends  and  to  enjoy 
the  fellowship,  enthusiasm,  and  dedication 
of  good  North  Carolina  Democrats. 

It  Is  especially  good  to  be  here  with  Con- 
gressman  Bonner.  He  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  North  Carolina's  con- 
gressional delegation  In  Washington.  I  have 
a  great  admiration  for  the  Congressman  and 
for  his  Interest  in  and  work  for  North  Caro- 
lina, and  especially  for  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. He  is  a  dedicated  public  servant  and 
one  excellent  reason  why  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  the  party  of  the  people  In  North 
Carolina. 

Also,  it  is  especially  good  to  be  here  with 
so  many  of  the  legislators  who  I  am  now 
working  with  in  Raleigh.  I  am  sorry  that 
Representative  Baker  could  not  be  present 
tonight.  He  Is  attending  a  conference  at 
Georgia  Southern  College  where  plans  are 
being  made  for  summer  seminars  on  educa- 
tion against  communism  In  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  people 
of  this  area  of  North  Carolina  for  sending 
such  outstanding  legislators  to  Raleigh. 
They  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  for  you  and 
they  are  helping  me  considerably  with  the 
program  I  have  proposed.  I  don't  know 
what  I  would  do  without  them.  After  work- 
ing with  them  In  Raleigh  these  last  two 
months,  I  can  understand  why  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  so  strong  In  this  area. 

This  is  our  first  rally  since  the  fall  elec- 
tions. Looking  back  on  the  results  of  that 
election,  I  would  say  we  have  ample  cause 
for  a  celebration.  We  won  a  great  victory — 
a  great  victory  for  the  Democratic  Party  and 
a  great  victory  for  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

We  won  that  victory  because  we  got  out 
and  worked.  We  won  because  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  Party  are  principles  that 
people  can  associate  themselves  with.  We 
won  because  the  Democratic  Party  has  a 
record  of  good  government  and  progress  to 
look  back  on,  and  because  we  offered  a  pro- 
gram of  good  government  and  progress  for 
the  future.  We  won  that  victory  because 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  the  party  of  the 
people.  And,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  that  victory. 

But  pride  In  victory,  especially  In  North 
Carolina  politics,  must  always  be  accom- 
panied by  humility  and  by  an  understanding 
of  the  responsibility  for  leadership  that 
victory  brings.  North  Carolina  Democrats 
do  understand  this  responsibility.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina  know  this  and  that 
Is  why  they  have  bestowed  the  privilege  of 
leadership  on  the  Democratic  Party  for  so 
many  years.  That  is  why  the  great  majori- 
ty of  oiu-  people  are  Democrats  themselves. 

So  even  as  we. celebrate  the  recent  victory, 
we  look  to  the  rfesponslbllity  that  Is  ours  for 
the  days  ahead.  Every  Democrat  here  to- 
night and  every  Democrat  throughout 
North  Carolina  shares  In  that  responsibility. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  measuring  up  to  the 
confidence  that  has  been  placed  In  us  by 
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the  people.  Now  Is  thia  time  for  assurUig 
that  the  privilege  of  leadership  in  North 
Carolina  remains  In  Democratic  hands  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  time  for  talk  ha$  ended.  The  time 
for  action  has  begun.  Now  Is  the  tUne  to 
build  the  record,  to  fulfill  the  promises  made, 
to  Justify  the  confidence  that  has  been 
placed  in  us. 

This  is  the  Job  before  us  now.  I  ask  each 
of  you  here  to  accept  that  responsibility.  I 
ask  each  of  you  to  join  with  me  and  the 
Democratic  Party  leadership  of  this  State 
in  making  this  year  anri  the  years  to  come 
the  most  progressive  In  North  Carolina  his- 
tory. Do  this  and  our  party  will  emerge 
stronger  than  ever  before.  Even  more  Im- 
portant, the  cause  of  gpod  government  wUl 
be  strengthened. 

This  latter  point  Is  one  we  must  always 
keep  In  mind.  We  are  not  Democrats  Just 
because  we  like  politics,  or  because  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  were  Democrats. 
We  are  Democrats  because  we  believe  in  the 
principles  on  which  our  party  is  founded. 
We  do  not  campaign  Just  to  win.  We  cam- 
paign because  we  believe  In  something.  In 
one  sense,  that  something  may  be  different 
with  every  one  of  us.  but  there  are  basic 
beliefs  that  hold  us  together  as  Democrats. 
We  believe  In  government  that  Is  compas- 
sionate and  understanding.  We  believe  In 
government  that  glories  In  the  past,  but  looks 
always,  and  with  confidence,  to  the  future. 

We  do  not  convince  a  person  that  he  or 
she  should  be  an  active  Democrat  by  telling 
him  that  it  is  more  fun  that  belng'a  Re- 
publican. This  is  true,  of  course,  but  it  isn't 
the  kind  of  reasoning  that  appeals  to  North 
Carolinians.  Our  people  are  not  quick  to 
form  political  loyalties.  And,  even  when 
formed,  such  loyalties  tre  not  es  binding  as 
In  the  past.  People  are  no  longer  Democrats 
In  North  Carolina  because  Its  the  thing  to 
do.  They  want  good  reasons.  They  demand 
good  reasons.  It  is  our  Job  to  see  that  those 
good  reasons  are  provided. 

We  meet  this  responsibility  in  two  ways. 
First,  we  study  our  party's  history.  We  arm 
ourselves  with  the  abundant  truth  that  Dem- 
ocrats have  given  this  State  and  this  Na- 
tion the  kind  of  leadership  that  has  meant 
progress.  Our  record  of  accomplishment 
cannot  be  matched. 

Here  in  North  Carolina  we  have  amassed 
a  record  of  good,  sound,  progressive  govern- 
ment that  is  envied  across  the  Nation.  Our 
fiscal  stability  Is  unquestioned.  Our  Indus- 
trial growth  has  been  outstanding.  In  agri- 
culture we  have  set  the  pace  for  the  South 
and  moved  to  what  I  honestly  believe  to  be 
the  beginning  of  an  exciting  era  of  farming 
prosperity. 

We  have  met  difficult  social  challenges 
through  the  years  In  our  own  way — with  rea- 
son and  understanding  and  good  will. 

We  have  accomplished  these  things 
through  Democratic  leadership — the  kind  of 
leadership  that  Is  positive  and.  at  the  same 
time,  very  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people — the  kind  of  leadership  that  knows 
and  respects  the  North  Carolina  tradition  of 
Independent  thought  and  action. 

When  past  performance  In  the  public  In- 
terest Is  the  criterion,  the  Democratic  Party 
welcomes  comparison. 

Know  these  things.  Know  these  achieve- 
ments. These  are  things  that  appeal  to  the 
person  who  wants  a  reason  for  accepting  a 
political  philosophy.  People  want  to  be  a 
part  of  what  Is  good  for  their  families,  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  their  State  and  Na- 
tion. If  we,  as  Democrats,  do  the  Job  we 
must  do  In  the  days  ahead,  these  people  will 
find  the  answers  they  want  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The  second  way  we  can  build  our  party  is 
through     performance.    We    can     continue 
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building  on  the  sound  foundation  of  Demo- 
cratic Party  performance  that  exists  today. 
We  know  that  the  weeks  and  months  and 
years  ahead  are  going  to  be  exciting  for 
North  Carolina  and  Its  people.  We  know 
the  future  can  yield  the  more  abundant  life 
we  have  worked  so  diligently  for  In  the  past. 
But  It  Is  our  responsibility — the  Democratic 
Party's  responsibility — to  make  It  happen. 

The  opportunities  are  there — In  education. 
In  Industrial  development.  In  agriculture,  In 
cultural  development,  and  In  all  other  areas 
affecting  the  well-being  of  our  people.  Never 
before  In  the  history  of  this  State  has  the 
Democratic  Party  been  In  a  more  responsible 
position,  because  never  before  In  our  history 
have  the  opportunities  been  so  obvious  or  so 
abundant. 

The  Job  cannot  be  done  In  Raleigh.  All  we 
can  do  there  Is  provide  the  leadership  and 
the  tools  with  which  to  do  the  Job.  Progress 
In  seizing  and  taking  advantage  of  our  c^- 
portunltles  will  be  registered  at  the  local 
level.  The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party 
for  the  next  4  years  will  be  written,  not  in 
Raleigh,  but  In  the  cities  and  towns  and 
rural  communities  across  the  State.  It  will 
be  written  by  local  Democrats  who  make  the 
next  4  years  progressive  years  for  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Toward  this  end  I  have  recommended  a 
program  that  I  feel  will  Insure  this  progress. 
Our  Democratic  general  assembly  Is  working 
dUlgently  to  Implement  this  program.  We 
are  making  decisions  today  that  wUl  affect 
North  Carolinians  for  generations  to  come. 
We  are  confident  we  are  making  the  right 
decision.  We  believe  we  are  meeting  our 
responsibility  to  the  offices  we  hold,  to  all  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party 

There  are  many  areas  In  which  your  help 
Is  necessary.  A  good  example  is  highway 
safety.  Last  year  1.575  h\unan  beings  died 
on  North  Carolina  highways.  Approximately 
50.000  were  injured  In  more  than  80.000 
accidents.  The  economic  loss  was  In  excess 
of  $283  million.  We  must  do  something  now 
to  cxu-b  this  death  and  destruction  on  oiu* 
highways. 

I  am  giving  this  problem  a  great  deal  of 
study  at  the  present  time  and  will  have  a 
special  message  on  highway  safety  for  the 
general  assembly  shortly.  But.  of  course,  we 
cannot  do  this  Job  In  Raleigh  alone.  It  mvist 
be  done  by  all  of  our  citizens.  I  appeal  to 
you  for  yoiu-  help.  Drive  safely  and  encovir- 
age  others  to  do  so.  Work  for  traffic  safety 
in  your  communities.  We  must  make  prog- 
ress in  this  area. 

There  are  many  other  areas  where  we  need 
your  help:  In  education,  both  In  the  public 
schools  and  the  colleges;  In  the  further 
Industrial  development  of  our  State;  In  Im- 
proving our  agricultural  economy;  and  In 
the  many  other  areas  so  vital  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  full  potential  of  our  State.  And, 
one  area  In  which  we  now  need  your  help  Is 
In  building  more  and  better  highways  for  all 
of  North  Carolina. 

I  have  proposed  a  $300  million  road  bond 
Issue  to  give  us  funds  necessary  to  Improve 
many  of  our  existing  roads  and  to  build 
needed  new  ones.  The  general  assembly  has 
approved  legislation  authorizing  Issuance  of 
these  bonds.  They  will  be  submitted  to  the 
people  some  time  later  this  year  for  their 
approval. 

North  Carolina  needs  this  $300  million 
bond  Issue.  You  all  know  of  the  need  for 
road  Improvements  In  this  area  and  through- 
out North  Carolina.  This  bond  Issue  would 
allow  us  to  go  a  long  way  toward  providing 
the  highway  system  which  we  must  have. 
I  hope  you  will  support  this  highway  bond 
Issue  and  actively  work  for  Its  passage.  All 
North  Carolina  needs  It. 


May  I  conclude  by  saying  that  we  are 
already  engaged  in  the  next  campaign. 
Democrats  who  run  for  office  2  years  from 
now  and  4  years  from  now  wUl.  in  many 
Instances,  win  or  lose  on  a  basis  of  what  we 
accomplish  In  the  days  ahead.  I  am  dedi- 
cated to  providing  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  will  enable  them  to  win.  It  Is  a  big 
challenge,  but  one  that  the  Democrats  of 
North  Carolina  are  fully  capable  of  meeting. 

We  are  going  to  win  In  1966  and  1968,  not 
because  It  Is  traditional  for  Democrats  to 
win  In  North  Carolina,  but  because  Demo- 
cratic Party  leadership  will  show  once  again 
that  It  represents  progress  for  this  State 
and  Its  people. 

Thank  you. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  DeMO- 
LAY  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  ITS 
46TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Harris]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  focus  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues on  one  of  the  outstanding  orga- 
nizations in  our  Nation  for  young  men — 
the  Order  of  DeMolay.  The  Governor  of 
my  State  has  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing public  attention  to  this  group.  It 
is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  pause  for  a 
moment  to  congratulate  these  young  men 
on  their  outstanding  endeavors. 

The  idea  of  the  DeMolay  was  con- 
ceived by  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason  who  was 
the  director  of  relief  for  the  Kansas  City 
Scottish  Rite  bodies.  In  March  1919  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Land,  together  with  nine  boys, 
founded  the  Order  of  DeMolay  for  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21. 
From  that  moment  on  Masonry  in  gen- 
eral across  the  land  noted  that  DeMolay 
was  an  order  dedicated  to  the  morality 
and  philosophy  peculiar  to  Masonry 
itself.  -     .  -■ 

Today  more  than  1  million  youth  have 
become  its  members  during  46  years  of 
existence.  It  is  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  note  that  DeMolay  has  become 
international  in  scope. 

Assistance  in  matters  of  community 
welfare  is  a  foundation  stone  of  its  ac- 
tivities. One  of  the  highest  awards 
given  by  DeMolay  is  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
It  is  conferred  upon  men  who  were  mem- 
bers of  DeMolay  in  their  boyhood  and 
youth  and  who  have  since  rendered  val- 
uable service  to  humanity. 

Masonry  sponsors  DeMolay  because  it 
believes  it  is  an  institution  that  does 
great  service  for  youth  in  inculcating 
lofty  principles  among  its  members — 
principles  of  belief  in  God,  integrity, 
sportsmanship,  patriotism,  reverence  for 
sacred  things,  uprightness,  and  cleanli- 
ness of  body  and  mind,  love  of  parents 
and  home,  thrift,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
balancing  work  and  play. 

As  we  congratulate  the  Order  of  De- 
Molay, we  note  that  DeMolay  work  puts 
a  boy  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  his  fel- 
low man  and  teaches  him  to  work  as  we 
strive  to  do  here,  in  harmony  with  others, 
and  not  as  an  individual.  It  inspires  a 
boy  to  live  better  and  to  strive  for  things 
once  thought  impossible  to  accomplish. 
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The  aflBrmative  program  of  citizenship 
which  is  promoted  by  the  DeMolay  is 
certainly  exemplary.  We  know  that  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency depend  on  an  active  interest 
by  citizens.  And  it  is  through  the  en- 
couragement and  growth  of  such  youth 
groups  that  much  can  be  done  to  show 
our  concern  for  youth  training. 

We  know  that  the  vast  majority  of 
criminals  "go  wrong"  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  19  and  that  a  great  percentage 
of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  country 
is,  unfortunately,  the  work  of  young  men. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  visualize  this  situa- 
tion existing  if  those  young  men  had 
knelt  at  the  altar  of  a  chapter  of  the 
Order  of  DeMolay  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  teachings  of  love  of  parents, 
patriotism,  reverence,  comradeship, 
cleanliness,  courtesy,  fidelity,  and  tolera- 
tion. 

Several  years  ago  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam R.  McKay,  a  past  grand  master  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  Order  of  De- 
Molay and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  crim- 
inal division  of  the  supreme  court  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  said,  in  a  talk  before  a 
group  of  DeMolays  and  Masons,  that  in 
his  long  years  of  service  on  the  criminal 
bench  he  had  yet  to  have  the  first  De- 
Molay boy  brought  before  him— a  won- 
derful tribute  to  the  teachings  of  the 
order,  indeed. 

DeMolay  takes  boys  in  the  receptive 
stages  of  their  lives,  which  will  determine 
their  future  characters  when  they  feel 
they  are  becoming  men  and  are  so  likely 
to  go  "wrong."  It  gives  them  the  factor 
in  determining  their  futures  and  in- 
fluencing them  toward  right  thinking 
and  right  living. 

"As  the  twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree  in- 
clined" was  never  more  important  to  the 
development  of  mankind  than  at  the 
present  time.  With  a  world  of  turmoil, 
strife,  and  unrest,  with  stumbling  blocks 
at  every  turn  for  youth  to  fall  over,  the 
destiny  of  the  Nation,  resting  heavily  on 
the  shoulders  oi  its  young  manhood,  de- 
pends more  than  ever  upon  the  forces 
that  "bend  the  twig."  By  inculcating 
good  morals  and  clean,  upright,  and  hon- 
orable living  into  the  youth  of  America 
in  its  most  flexible  stage,  DeMolay  ren- 
ders a  signal  service.  It  is  service  upon 
which  no  value  can  be  computed,  and 
which  itself  is  a  satisfactory  guarantee 
of  good  citizenship  and  splendid  man- 
hood. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  extend  to  the 
Order  of  DeMolay  hearty  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  and  to  share  with 
you  this  proclamation  which  I  am  very 
glad  to  include  with  these  remarks,  as 
follows : 

Proclamation   by   the    State   op   Arkansas 
To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  Shall  Come, 
Greetings: 

Whereas  the  Arkansas  State  Council,  Order 
of  DeMolay  is  observing  the  46th  anniversary 
of  the  international  youth  movement,  the 
order  of  DeMolay,  on  March  18,  1965;  and 

Whereas,  DeMolay  is  a  character-building 
organization  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
helping  young  men  14  to  21  years  of  age  to 
become  better  sons,  better  citizens,  and 
better  leaders;  and 
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Whereas  the  youth  group  Is  well  known 
for  its  charitable  projects,  community  serv- 
ices, and  healthy  social  activities,  and  for 
providing  our  young  men  with  the  desire  for 
realizing  greater  goals  and  achievements; 
and 

Whereas  recognition  should  be  given  to 
the  many  contributions  made  by  DeMolay 
toward  this  gfulding  influence  In  the  mold- 
ing of  today's  young  men  for  a  better  world 
of  peace  and  brotherhood  tomorrow: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Orval  E.  Faubus.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  March  14  to  21,  1965.  as 
Arkansas  DeMolay  Week  in  honor  of  E>e- 
Molay's  meritorious  service  toward  the  com- 
munities. State,  and  Nation,  and  by  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me,  do  urge  all  citizens  of 
Arkansas  to  pay  tribute. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  to  be  affixed.  Done  in  office  in 
the  city  of  Little  Rock,  on  this  18th  day  of 
March  1965. 


REPORT  OF  19TH  DISTRICT  AD- 
VISORY BOARD  ON  MEDICAL  CARE 
FOR  THE  AGED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Craley]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  complexity  of  the  many  proposals 
being  presented  to  provide  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
confusion  the  recent  years  of  debate  and 
hearings  have  produced  on  this  matter, 
I  felt  it  necessary,  as  a  new  Congress- 
man, to  seek  advise  and  background  on 
this  legislation  from  informed  citizens 
of  my  district,  the  19th  of  Pennsylvania, 
covering  Adams,  Cumberland,  and  York 
Counties. 

Accordingly  I  appointed  a  committee 
comprised  of  physicians,  labor  leaders, 
hospital  administrators,  insurance  men, 
social  agencies,  and  numerous  other  in- 
terests to  study  the  various  approaches 
to  the  issue  involved.  These  citizens 
contributed  many  hours  in  deliberation 
and  preparation  of  a  detailed  set  of 
recommendations. 

I  have  found  their  work  of  great  value 
in  defining  the  problems  at  hand,  and 
I  think  their  findings  may  also  be  of 
value  to  the  committee  and  other  in- 
terested Congressmen.  I  have  asked 
permission,  therefore,  that  the  report  of 
this  committee  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  part  of  today's  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  would  further  like  publicly  to  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  those  citizens  of 
the  19th  Congressional  District,  whose 
names  are  signed  to  this  report,  for  the 
contribution  that  they  have  made  re- 
garding this  most  important  legislation. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 
Subcommittee  Report  on  Eldercare 
Approval 

outline  of  questions 
Need  for  any  action 
1.  Do  you  favor  any  changes  In  or  addi- 
tions   to    existing    Federal    laws    providing 
health  care  benefits  for  the  aged?     Yes,  3; 
no,  1. 


Means  test  for  beneficiaries 

2.  Do  you  favor  Federal  laws  providing 
health  care  benefits  only  to  those  aged  per- 
sons  who  financially  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  their  own  health  care  needs?     Yes,  4. 

Philosophy  of  financing 

3.  What  means  of  financing  health  care 
benefits  for  the  aged  under  Federal  laws  do 
you  favor? 

(a)  General  revenue   (taxes) :   Yes,  2. 

(b)  Social  security  (wage  tax) :  Yes,  2. 

4.  What  degree  of  use  of  voluntary  private 
health  insurance  as  the  means  of  providing 
health  care  benefits  for  the  aged  under  Fed- 
eral law  do  you  favor?  Please  answer  only 
one  of  the  following:  We  find  question  vague 
None,  0;   some,  yes,   1;    100  percent,  yes   3' 

5.  Which  of  the  following  health  care  bene-' 
fits  for  the  aged  do  you  favor  being  pro- 
vided for  by  Federal  law?  Please  answer  each 
one  "Yes"  or  "No." 

(a)  Hospital  services : 

(1)  Room  and  board:   Yes,  4. 

(2)  Private  duty  nursing:    No    4 

(3)  Drugs:    Yes.  4. 

(4)  Supplies  and  appliances:  Yes.  4,  with- 
in reason. 

(b)  Posthospital  extended  care  (convales- 
cent and  rehabilitative  care)  : 

(1)  Room  and  board:   Yfes,  4. 

(2)  Drugs:  Yes,  4. 

(3)  Supplies  and  appliances:   Yes,  4. 

(c)  Physicians' services: 

(1)  In  hospital:  Yes.  4. 

(2)  In  posthospital  extended  care :  Yes,  4. 

(3)  House  calls  and  visits  to  doctor's 
office:  Yes.  4. 

(4)  Outpatient     diagnosis     at     hospital: 

XQSt  4.  t 

(4)  Home  health  care  services  (l.e  ,  visitine 
nurses  and  physiotherapy) :  Yes,  4. 

(e)   Outpatient  diagnostic  services:  Yes.  4. 
Duration  of  benefits 

6.  Do  you  favor  any  of  the  following  llmi- 
tations  on  health  care  for  the  aged  benefits 
provided  under  Federal  law?  Please  answer 
each  one  "yes"  or  "no". 

A  maximum  number  of  days  of  benefits 
per  illness:  Yes,  4. 

A  maximum  number  of  days  of  benefits 
within  a  certain  period  of  time :  Yes,  4. 
Unlimited  days  of  benefits:  No,  4.  ' 
Any  other  type  of  maximum:  Reserve. 
(Please  explain  In  your  report.) 
Role  of  State  and  Federal  Government 
1.  In  the  administration  of  any  Federal 
law  providing   health   care  benefits  to  the 
aged,  do  you  favor  maximum  responsibility 
and  authority  being  delegated  to  the  State 
governments?    Yes.  4. 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  (by 
State  and/or  Federal  Government)  of  any 
minimum  standards  to  be  met  in  order  for 
any  Institution  to  participate  under  any 
program  of  health  care  benefits  to  the  aged? 
Yes,  4.  * 

9.  If  you  favor  doctor  bills  benefits  being 
provided  for.  do  you  favor  the  establishment 
(by  State  and/or  Federal  Government)  of 
any  minimum  standards  to  be  met  in  order 
for  any  doctor  to  participate  under  any  pro- 
gram of  health  care  benefits  to  the  aged? 
Yes.  4. 

Report  of  the  "Eldercare"  Subcommittee  of 
Congressman  N.  Neiman  Craley's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Health  Care  for 
THE  Aged 

The  group  endorsing  eldercare  on  the 
Hurlong-Curtls  bill.  H.R.  3727  met  in  Dean 
Morris  L.  Shafer's  office.  Dickinson  School  of 
Law,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  February  21, 
1965,  at  5  p.m.,  eastern  standard  time. 
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Attending  the  meeti]&g  were  Dr.  Roy  W. 
Glfford,  acting  chalrmftn.  Dean  Morris  L. 
Shafer.  and  James  R.  Doran.  Dr.  William 
Baldwin  was  unable  to  attend  due  to  Ulness, 
but  he  stated  by  telephone  that  he  would 
support  the  majority  opinion  and  was  so 
voted.  Dr.  David  Thompson.  Jr..  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  was  also  absent  from  the  meeting 


Philosophy  of  financing 

3.  What  means  of  financing  health  care 
benefits  for  the  aged  under  Federal  laws  do 
you  favor? 

(a)  General  revenue  (taxes)  :     Yes. 

(b)  Social  security  (wage  tax)  :     Yes. 

4.  What  degree  of  use  of  voluntary  private 
health  Insurance  as  the  means  of  providing 


The    questionnaire    was   first    submitted,      health  care  benefits  for  the  aged  under  Fed- 
pach    Question    answered,    and    the    results     eral  law  do  you  favor?     Please  answer  only 
tabulated.     The   only   tlgnlflcant  split  was      -"->-' *»^-> '-'—'-"■    ist^««^-  o^rv,.  ^--v,  cr,. 
on  financing  care,  with  two  in  favcr  of  using 
general  funds  and  two  tn  favor  of  using  so- 
cial security  funds  (the  two  in  favor  of  using 
social  security  funds  are  Rgalnst  the  medicare 
bill  as  a  whole).    The  group  voted  solidly 
along  the  lines  of  the  Hurlong-Curtls  bill. 

In  the  general  discussion,  it  was  voiced 
that  the  proposals  are  being  rushed  unneces- 
sarily, and  It  was  thought  wise  to  advise  a 
slower,  more  considerate  discussion,  and  that 
possibly  by  so  doing  the  stronger  points  of 
all  bills  might  be  Incorporated  Into  better 
legislation. 

Generally,  it  was  agreed  that  in  favor  of 
HurlAg-Ciirtis.  the  following  points  be 
note^  I 

1.  Aid  only  to  those  pVer  65  needing  It. 

2.  Local  control. 

3.  Matching  funds  and  let  each  State  de- 
cide what  and  how  mu<Jb  It  wishes  to  Imple 
ment. 


4.  Lower  costs. 

5.  Better  benefits. 

6.  No  new  agency  necessary  to  Implement. 

7.  Maintain  our  voluntary  agencies  and  In 
fact,  strengthen  them. 

8.  Provide  funds  only — not  services. 

9.  May  provide  complete  medical  and  hos- 


one  of  the  following :    None — ;  pome  for  sup- 
plementation, yes;  100  percent — . 

5.  Which  of  the  following  health  care 
benefits  for  the  aged  do  you  favor  being  pro- 
vided for  by  Federal  law?  Please  answer  each 
one  "Yes"  or  "No." 

(a)  Hospital  services: 

(1)  Room  and  board :  Yes. 

(2)  Private  duty  nursing:  No. 

(3)  Drugs:  Yes. 

(4)  Supplies  and  appliances:  Yes. 

(b)  Post  hospital  extended  care  (convales- 
cent and  rehabilitative  care) : 

(1)  Room  and  board:  Yes. 

(2)  Drugs:  Yes. 

(3)  Supplies  and  appliances:  Yes. 

(c)  Physician's  services: 

(1)  In  hospital:  No. 

(2)  In  posthospital  extended  care:  No. 

(3)  House  calls  and  visits  to  doctor's  office: 
No. 

(4)  Outpatient  diagnosis  at  hospital:  No. 

(d)  Home  health  care  services  (I.e.,  visit- 
ing nurses  and  physiotherapy  but  4iot  in- 
cluding doctor  bills)  :   Yes. 

(e)  Outpatient  diagnostic  services  (but 
not  Including  doctor  bills)  :  Yes. 

Duration  of  benefits 

6.  Do  you  favor  any  of  the  following  limita- 
tions on  health  care  for  the  aged  benefits 


pltal  care,  both  In  and  out  of  hospital  and     provided  under  Federal  law?     Please  answer 
*^  ' '  each  one  "yes"  or  "no." 

A  maximum  number  of  days  of  benefits  per 


nursing  home. 

Against   the   King- Anderson   bill.   H.R.    1, 
the  following  points : 
■  1.  Provides  very  limited  care. 

2.  Applicable  to  all  over  65 — even  those 
able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

3.  Is  centralized  bureaucratic  control. 

4.  Will  overload  the  social  security  funds — 
tax  will  be  9  percent  by  1970  with  no  further 
additions. 

5.  Cost  estimate  not  realistic — entirely  too 
low. 

6.  Taxes  the  young  wage  earner  too  long 
before  eligible  for  benefits. 

7.  If  H.R.  1  enacted  It  will  most  likely  be 
amended  again  and  again  until  finally  a  com- 
plete socialized  control  of  medicine  results. 

There  are  other  pros  and  cons,  but  in  the 
Interest  of  brevity,  thU  In  essence  outlines 
our  position. 

Dean  Morris  h-  Shafer, 
William  Baldwin,  Jr..  D.O., 
James  R.  Doran. 
David  Thompson.  Jr..  M.D.. 

Members  of  Subcommittee 
on  Eidercare  Approval. 
Roy  W.  Gifford,  M.D.. 

Acting  Chairman. 
February  24, 1965. 


illness:  Yes. 

A  maximum  number  of  days  of  benefits 
within  a  certain  period  of  time:  Yes. 

Unlimited  days  of  benefits:  No. 

Any  other  type  of  maximum:  No. 

(Please  explain  in  your  report.) 

Role  of  State  and  Federal  Government 

7.  In  the  administration  of  any  Federal 
law  providing  health  care  benefits  to  the 
aged,  do  you  favor  maxim vun  responsibility 
and  authority  being  delegated  to  the  State 
government?     No.* 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  (by 
State  and/or  Federal  Government)  of  any 
minimum  standards  to  be  met  in  order  for 
any  Institution  to  participate  under  any  pro- 
gram of  health  care  benefits  to  the  aged? 
Yes. 

9.  If  you  favor  doctor  bills  benefits  being 
provided  for.  do  you  favor  the  establishment 
(by  State  and/or  Federal  Government)  of 
any  minimum  standards  to  be  met  in  order 
for  any  doctor  to  participate  under  any  pro- 
gram of  health  care  benefits  to  the  aged? 
Not  applicable. 


Subcommittee  Report  on  Medicare  Approval. 

OUTLINE  Of|  ©UESTIONS 

Need  for  c|7»y  action 

1.  Do  you  favor  any  changes  In  or  addi- 
tions to  existing  Federal  laws  providing 
health  care  benefits  for  the  aged?    Yes. 

Means  test  fot  beneficiaries 

2.  Do  you  favor  Ffederal  laws  providing 
health  care  benefits  otUy  to  those  aged  per- 
sons who  financially  aire  unable  to  take  care 
of  their  own  health  care  needs?    No. 


Report  of  the  "Medicare"  Subcommittee  of 
Congressman  N.  Neiman  Craley's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Health  Care  for 
the  Aged 

After  many  years  of  heated  controversy 
concerning  the  need  of  providing  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  it  Is  now  almost  unani- 
mously realized  that  our  elder  citizens  do  lack 
means  to  obtain  the  necessary  health  care 
that  medical  science  can  provide.  Advanc- 
ing medical  progress  has  endowed  many  el- 
derly couples  with  more  life  than  they  can 
afford,  and  medical  care  for  the  aged  should 


» States  should  share  in  administration. 


be  recognized  as  a  natural  obligation,  such 
as  conquest  of  space  or  the  war  on  poverty. 

At  the  AMA's  1917  and  1919  meetings,  lt« 
committee  on  social  Insurance  reported: 
"Blind  opposition.  Indignant  repudiation, 
bitter  denunciations  of  these  laws  (model 
legislation  for  compulsory  health  insurance) 
Is  worse  than  useless  and  leaves  the  profes- 
sion in  a  position  of  helplessness  if  the  rising 
tide  of  social  development  sweeps  over  them. 
It  Is  therefore  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  physicians,  both  as  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, abandon  the  attitude  of  unrea- 
soning opposition  and  make  an  honest  effort 
to  study  the  problems  involved  and  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  which  can  be  Justified."  At 
long  last,  the  AMA  has  come  to  realize  this 
need  and  has  sponsored  a  bill — Eldercare  Act 
of  1965 — as  Its  answer  to  this  problem.  Now, 
the  Impact  of  AMA's  Madison  Avenue  prop- 
aganda has  shifted  from  the  case  that  the 
elderly  do  not  need  financial  aid  to  finance 
the  rising  hospital  costs  of  their  Illnesses,  to 
the  question  of  which  method  will  be  better 
for  the  country  and  for  the  elderly;  the 
AMA-sponsored  Eldercare  Act  or  the  social 
security  approach  exemplified  In  the  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Act  of  1965  (medicare) . 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security, 
a  panel  of  citizens  Including  two  former 
Eisenhower  appointees,  calls  medicare  "the 
only  practical  way  of  making  sure  that  al- 
most everyone  will  have  hospital  protection 
In  old  age."  The  key  word  Is  "practical." 
The  medicare  bill  Is  not  perfect,  because  It 
was  devised  by  men.  but  It  Is  workable,  a 
practical  approach  to  the  problem.  Few 
laws  written  by  men  offer  much  more. 

The  medicare  bill  has  been  subject  to  more 
distortion  than  almost  any  other  bill  In  the 
last  decade. 

It  certainly  Is  not  soclbilzed  medicine, 
whatever  this  vague,  scare  term  may  be.  We 
all  believe  that  medicine  should  be  practiced 
under  a  completely  free  system  that  Is  fi- 
nanced on  a  social  basis.  Doctors  should  not 
work  for  the  Government  and  spreading  the 
costs  is  not  socialism.  Free  choice  by  the 
patient  Is  guaranteed.  Despite  dire  prophe- 
cies by  the  AMA,  the  Hill-Burton  bill,  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill,  grant-in-aid  programs,  aid  to 
medical  education,  and  many  other  similar 
measures  have  not  regimented  the  practice 
of  medicine  by  Government  officials. 

Private  health  insurance  certainly  cannot 
provide  the  t3rpe  of  hospital  service  needed. 
Private  Insurance  companies  take  a  10-  to  47- 
percent  bite  out  of  every  premium  dollar, 
while  the  social  security  program  costs  only 
about  21/2  percent  for  overhead.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  a  person  over  65  to  obtain  ade- 
quate private  coverage,  and  the  cost  Is  pro- 
hibitive to  the  majority  of  our  citizens.  The 
financial  difficulties  of  the  present  Blue 
Cross  programs  are  largely  due  to  the  cover- 
age of  the  elderly,  who  require  more  hos- 
pitalization days  than  the  younger  aged 
groups. 

Tlie  propaganda  against  the  medicare  type 
of  bin  repeats  over  and  over  again  that  the 
financially  competent  in  this  age  group 
should  not  be  given  a  free  ride.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1963  national  sur^-ey  of  the  aging, 
of  married  couples  with  at  least  one  member 
65  or  over,  5  percent  have  combined  Incomes 
of  $10,000  or  more.  Among  nonmarried  per- 
sons 65  or  over,  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent had  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more.  It  is 
better  to  provide  benefits  for  those  few  in 
order  to  protect  the  many  from  the  indignity 
of  having  to  prove  to  a  welfare  agency  that 
they  are  broke  and  need  help. 

The  public  and  the  medical  profession  are 
now  being  deluged  by  statements  that  the 
social  security  system  approach  Is  fiscally  Ir- 
responsible and  that  the  King  bill  Is  unrea- 
sonable and  unsound.    We  have  heard  these 
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claims  applied  to  social  legislation  in  the 
past,  and  the  passage  of  years  h^  shown 
these  prophecies  to  be  unsound,  ahd  politi- 
cally oriented.  It  is  indeed  laughable  that 
some  economists  can  still  contend  that  a 
rich  country  like  the  United  States  can  af- 
ford to  aid  people  who  are  starving  and  need 
medical  attention  all  over  the  world,  but 
cannot  afford  to  help  In  the  payment  of  hos- 
pital expenses  to  the  elderly  at  home. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
"medicare"  subcommittee  of  Congressman  N. 
Neiman  Craley's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Health  for  the  Aged,  believe  that  the 
Hospital  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  popularly 
known  as  the  medicare  bill,  represents  the 
best  approach  the  Congress  can  take  at.  this 
time  with  respect  to  Federal  health  care  for 
the  aged. 

FINDINGS 

First.  Having  passed  their  productive 
years,  the  incomes  of  elderly  persons  tend  to 
be  lower  than  Incomes  of  younger  persons. 
Statistics  for  1959,  the  most  recent  available, 
show: 

(a)  In  Pennsylvania,  30  percent  of  all  per- 
sons, 26  percent  of  those  20  and  over,  and  19 
percent  of  those  over  65  had  no  income  in 
1959.  Of  those  65  and  over  with  income,  44 
percent  had  less  than  $1,000  in  1959  and  69 
percent  had  less  than  $2,000.  (See  table  1 
attached.) 

(b)  Table  2,  attached,  shows  similar  data 
for  the  United  States,  and  Pennsylvania 
shows  up  about  the  same  or  slightly  better 
than  the  United  States. 

(c)  Among  husband- wife  families,  25  per- 
cent of  those  with  a  head  65  and  over  had 
income  of  less  than  $2,000  in  1959,  as  com- 
pared with  7  percent  of  all  husband-wife 
families.  The  median  income  for  husband- 
wife  families  with  head  over  65  was  $3,553  as 
compared  with  $5,907  for  all  husband-wife 
families  (see  table  3  attached). 

(d)  Table  4,  attached,  indicates  that  Penn- 
sylvania shows  up  better  than  the  United 
States  for  all  classifications  except  unre- 
lated individuals  who  fared  poorer  in  Penn- 
sylvania  than   In    the  United   States. 

(e)  Table  5,  attached,  shows  data  for  the 
19th  Congressional  District,  each  of  the  3 
constituent  counties,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
closeness  of  the  figures  for  the  19th  Dis- 
trict with  those  for  the  State  is  remarkable. 
The  classifications  by  age  and  by  type  of 
family  are  not  available  for  the  19  th  District. 
However,  in  view  of  the  closeness  of  the  gen- 
eral percentage  distributions  and  medians 
for  the  19th  District  as  compared  with  those 
for  Pennsylvania,  it  seems  appropriate  to  use 
the  Pennsylvania  distributions  and  medians 
for  the  subclassiflcations  as  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  19th  District  also. 

Second.  Elderly  persons  afflicted  by  illness, 
and  need  for  hospital  care  Is  more  frequent] 
than  are  younger  persons.  As  shown  In 
table  6,  attached,  based  on  the  national 
health  survey: 

(a)  The  incidence  of  illness  as  measured 
by  restricted-activity  days  per  person  per  year 
and  bed-disability  days  per  person  per  year 
drops  sharply  as  family  income  rises. 

The  drop  in  incidence  of  illness  with  rising 
family  income  Is  much  less  marked  for  per- 
sons 65  and  over  than  for  persons  of  all  ages. 
Thus,  the  restricted-activity  rate  for  per- 
sons 65  and  over  drops  from  50.5  for  those 
in  families  with  incomes  under  $2,000  to 
27.7  for  those  in  families  with  incomes  $7,000 
and  over— a  drop  of  45  percent.  The  cor- 
responding drop  for  all  ages  is  from  29.8 
to  13.0,  or  56  percent. 

The  bed-disability  rate  for  persons  65  and 
over  drops  from  16.9  for  those  in  families 
with  Incomes  under  $2,000  to  10.2  for  those 
In  families  with  incomes  $7,000  and  over — 


a  drop  of  40  percent.  The  corresponding 
drop  for  all  ages  is  from  10.4  to  4.5,  or  56 
percent. 

(b)  Despite  the  greater  prevalence  of  ill- 
ness with  Increasing  family  Incomes,  the 
number  of  hospital  days  per  person  per  year 
shows  little  variation  with  changing  family 
income  level,  considering  all  ages  combined. 
Among  persons  65  and  over,  the  disparity  is 
greater;  their  average  days  of  hospital  care 
per  year  is  very  much  lower  for  those  in  fam- 
ilies with  less  than  $2,000  income  and  con- 
siderably lower  for  those  in  families  with  in- 
comes from  $2,000  to  $3,999  than  for  those 
in  families  with  incomes  of  $4,000  and  over. 

(c)  It  appears  very  significant  to  consider 
the  ratio  of  days  of  hospital  care  per  person 
per  year  to  days  of  bed  disability  per  person 
per  year.  It  seems  clear  that  the  need  for 
hospital  care  should  increase  as  the  days  of 
bed  disability  increase.  Among  families  with 
incomes  under  $2,000,  the  ratio  of  hospital 
days  to  bed-disability  days  is  9.6  percent  for 
all  ages  and  only  5.3  percent  for  persons  65 
and  over.  Among  families  with  Incomes 
$7,000  and  over  the  corresponding  ratios  are 
15.2  percent  and  23.5  percent  respectively. 
Of  greater  significance  of  all  Is  the  very  sharp 
correlation  with  income  level  among  those 
65  and  over.  The  percentage  ratio  for  those 
65  and  over  in  families  with  incomes  over 
$7,000  (23.5  percent)  is  41/2  tifhes  the  ratio 
for  those  in  families  with  incomes  under 
$2,000  (5.3  percent).  Among  persons  of  all 
ages  the  $7,000-and-over  ratio  (15.2  percent) 
is,  in  contrast,  only  1  Vi  times  the  under  $2,000 
ratio  (9.6  percent) . 

(d)  No  part  of  their  hospital  expenses  was 
paid  by  insurance  for  60  percent  of  the  per- 
sons in  families  with  less  than  $2,000  income 
regardless  of  age,  as  contrasted  with  19  per- 
cent of  those  in  families  with  $7,000  and  over 
incomes.  Among  hospitalized  persons  of  all 
ages,  as  much  as  75  percent  or  more  of  the 
hospital  expenses  were  paid  by  insurance  for 
only  26.7  percent  of  those  in  families  with 
less  than  $2,000  income  and  for  61.2  percent 
of  those  in  families  with  incomes  $7,000  and 
over.  Among  those  65  and  over  the  correla- 
tion with  income  is  much  less  marked. 

(e)  The  inadequacy  of  hospital  Insurance 
coverage  among  the  poor  is  striking.  Among 
families  with  incomes  under  $2,000  only  34 
percent  of  persons  all  ages  are  covered  by 
hospital  Insurance.  Forty-three  percent  of 
those  65  to  74  are  covered  in  this  income 
group;  and  33  percent  of  those  75  and  over. 
In  contrast,  among  persons  in  families  with 
incomes  over  $10,000  nearly  90  percent  of  all 
ages,  80  percent  of  those  65  to  74,  and  nearly 
60  percent  of  those  75  and  over  are  covered. 

Third.  Present  protections  against  costs  of 
Illness  for  those  who  have  been  under  health 
insurance  and  benefit  plans  are  most  gen- 
erally Inadequate  for  persons  over  65.  For 
example,  under  the  group  health  benefit 
arrangements  now  held  by  many  employees, 
protection  either  ceases  at  retirement  or  ben- 
efits are  drastically  reduced.  Meeting  the 
high  hospital  costs  of  a  critical  illness  may 
wipe  out  resources  needed  to  carry  retired 
workers  along  in  independence  for  their  re- 
maining years,  or  the  lack  of  these  savings 
may  preclude  their  receiving  needed  care. 

Fourth.  One  of  the  major  worries  of  older 
people  is  the  fear  of  serious  illness  and  the 
high  cost  of  health  care  for  such  illness. 
This  causes  mental  distress  from  fearful  an- 
ticipation for  many  more  individuals  than 
may  actually  be  caught  in  painful  reduction 
or  exhaustion  of  their  resources  to  meet 
health  costs.  This  fear  afflicts  many  middle 
income  as  well  as  lower  income  people.  This 
risk  and  worry  is  accentuated  as  persons 
gradually  lose  their  mental  ability  to  look 
after  their  own  financial  affairs;  for  example, 
to  see  that  bills  are  paid  to  maintain  eligi- 


bility under  voluntary  health  Insurance  or 
health  plans  they  may  have  had. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Believing  that  the  evidence  cited  above 
clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral  Government's  taking  action  to  provide 
hospital  insurance  for  persons  over  65,  we 
also  believe  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is 
through  the  social  security  system  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Hospital  Insurance  Act  of 
1965  because: 

First.  The  medicare  plan  would  enable 
persons  to  provide  for  their  old  age  hospital 
needs  when  they  are  young  and  when  their 
income  is  at  its  peak  without  requiring  them 
to  become  "wards  of  the  Government"  by 
declaring  that  their  income  is  inadequate  in 
their  old  age  to  cover  their  hospital  require- 
ments. 

Second.  Eligibility  rights  of  individuals 
would  be  based  chiefly  on  participation  In 
financing  the  program. 

Third.  Use  of  the  existing  social  security 
system  would  economize  on  administrative 
overhead.  It  would  make  the  system  of  fi- 
nancing and  eligibility  to  health  benefits 
readily  intelligible  to  the  general  public, 
minimizing  dependence  on  personal  Judg- 
ments in  determining  eligibility  for  benefits. 

Fourth.  The  social  security  approach 
would  provide  a  uniform,  nationwide  system 
which  would  establish  minimum  hospital 
standards  for  all  U.S.  citizens  and  would  not 
vary  from  State  to  State,  as  is  now  the  case 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Fifth.  The  medicare  bill  provides  the  most 
practicable  means  of  financing  the  unavoid- 
ably high  cost  of  an  equitable  program  of 
hospital  and  posthospital  care  for  the  elderly. 
Considering  the  meager  taxable  resources  and 
absence  of  a  graduated  income  tax  in  many 
States  where  the  unmet  needs  for  elderly 
health  care  are  particularly  high,  the  pro- 
gram should  be  fully  financed  by  use  of  the 
Federal  taxing  power.  The  proposed  payroll 
tax,  to  be  shared  by  employees  and  employ- 
ers, of  less  than  1  percent  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  general  economy  without  dislocation  to 
existing  Federal  and  State  tax  structures  and 
rates. 

Sixth.  The  Federal  Government  should  be 
responsible  for  overseeing  payment  for  care 
in  order  ( 1 )  to  assure  the  broad  base  of  bene- 
fits intended,  (2)  to  avoid  any  siphoning  off 
from  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund  for 
private  gain,  and  (3)  to  guard  against  other 
misuse  of  the  resources  held  in  trust.  Exist- 
ing organizations  and  the  States  should  be 
utilized  in  administration  as  they  can  effi- 
ciently contribute. 

Seventh.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  medicare 
plan  will  be  "providing  the  rich  with  free 
care"  because  eventually  all  In  the  plan  will 
have  paid  for  the  Insurance  through  social 
security  payments.  If  the  well  to  do  desire 
hospital  services  of  a  more  lavish  nature,  they 
will,  of  course,  be  able  to  afford  these,  but  by 
contributing  to  the  overall  plan  through 
social  security  they  will  also  be  helping  to 
finance  hospital  care  for  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 

Eighth.  Individuals  now  or  soon  to  be  65 
years  of  age  should  not  be  deprived  of  health 
benefits,  that  would  become  available  as  pub- 
lic policy  under  the  medicare  plan,  because 
they  have  not  already  acquired  eligibility 
through  the  social  security  system.  The 
temporary  transitional  eligibility  provided 
for  is  needed  to  make  health  protection  un- 
der the  new  public  policy  available  to  these 
elderly  persons,  not  yet  eligible  to  social 
security.  The  cost  of  financing  care  for  the 
estimated  2  million  elderly  Individuals  now 
lacking  social  security  eligibility  from  gen- 
eral    Federal     revenue     will     automatically 
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shrink  as  the  persons  tkus  entitled  to  health 
benefits  die. 

Ninth.  We  feel  that  the  bill  rightly  places 
primary  emphasis  on  protection  against  the 
cost  of  hospital  care,  the  most  costly  aspect 
of  health  care.  Inclusion  of  out-patient 
diagnostic  services,  as  well  as  posthospital 
convalescence,  are  important  to  free  hospital 
facilities  for  those  who  need  inpatient  hos- 
pital services.  This  will  result  in  economies 
and  In  greater  opportvmlty  for  a  physician  to 


arrange  the  best  type  of  health  services  a  par- 
ticular patient  needs. 

RECOMMENDATION 

In  short,  we  believe  that  a  clear  need  exists 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  act  to  provide 
hospital  insurance  for  those  over  65,  and  un- 
der all  of  the  existing  circumstances,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  so-called  medicare  program, 
embodied  In  H.R.  1,  "Hospital  Insurance 
Social  Security  and  Public  Assistance  Amend- 
ment of  1965"  represents  the  best  approach 


for  the   Congress   to  take  in   meeting  this 
need. 

Milton  H.  Cohen,  M.D., 
William  C.  Setler, 
Edward  B.  Clinch, 
Gilbert  Zeigler, 
Members    of    Subcommittee    on    Medi- 
care Approval. 

Elizabeth  Johnson, 

Chairman. 
Febeuabt  28,  1965. 


T.^BLE  1. — Persons   L 

and  over  by  sex,   age,   ar 
Pennsylvania 

'  [Number  in  thousands] 

id  1959  income, 

1959  income 

Persons  14 
and  over 

Persons  20 
and  over 

Persons  65 
and  over 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Male  and  female 

Total          

8,186 

100 

71221 

100 

1,102 

100 

'No  iiipomp                 

2,465 
5.721 

30 
100 

1,880 
5,341 

26 
100 

205 
897 

19 

100 

T.ess  than  $1  000 

1,311 
2,115 
2,840 
1,980 
685 
215 

23 
37 
50 
34 
12 
4 

1,051 
1,794 
2,491 
1,955 
682 
214 

20 
34 
46 
37 
13 
4 

396 
619 
730 
117 
31 
18 

44 

Less  than  $2,000 

Les-s  tiian  $3  000 

69 
81 

$3  000  to  $5  999     

13 

SS'oOO  to  .t9.999          

4 

$10,000  and  over 

■■> 

Median  income 

$3,028 

$3,254 

$1,233 

Male 

Total — 

3,914 

100 

3,434 

100 

493 

100 

No  income           ..i 

410 
3,604 

10 
100 

139 
3.295 

4 
100 

32 
461 

6 

With  income 

• 

100 

Less  tlian  $1,000 

418 
786 
1,140 
1,519 
641 
204 

12 
22 
33 
43 
18 
6 

271 
607 
948 
1,505 
639 
203 

8 
18 
29 
46 
19 

6 

105 

246 

328 

92 

26 

IS 

23 

Less  tlian  $2,000    

53 

Less  than  $3,000       

71 

$3,000  to  $5,999 

$6,000  to  $9,999 -  — 

20 
6 

$10,000  and  over 

3 

Median  income 

$4,277 

$4,451 

$1,886 

Female 

Total      ... 

4,272 

100 

3,787 

100 

609 

100 

No  income 

2.055 

2,217 

893 

1,329 

1,700 

461 

44 

11 

48 
100 
40 
60 
77 
21 
2 

1,741 

2,046 

780 

1.187 

1,543 

450 

43 

11 

46 

100 

38 

58 

75 

22 

2 

1 

173 

436 

291 

373 

402 

25 

5 

3 

28 

With  income                    

' 

100 

Less  than  $1,000 

* 

67 

Less  than  $2,000 

86 

Less  than  $3.000 

92 

$3,000  to  $5,999   

6 

$6,000  to  $9,999 

1 

$10,000  and  over 

1 

Median  income 

$1,495 

$1,697 

$749 

Note.— Detail  may  not  aon  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

-Persons   14  and  over  by  sex, 
United  States 

[Number  in  thousands] 


age,   and   1959  income. 


1959  income    ' 

Persons  14 
and  over 

Persons  20 
and  over 

Persons  65 
and  over 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Male  and  female, 
1 

Total 

126,276 

too 

110.241 

100 

16,207 

100 

1 

35,822 
90.454 

28 
100 

26.862         24 
83.379       100 

2,658 
13,546 

16 

With  income 

100 

Less  than  $1,000         .. 

23,039 
36,287 
47,155 
27.735 
11,696 
3,868 

25 
40 
52 
30 
13 
4 

18.054 
30.171 
40,592 
27,281 
11,642 
3.864 

22 
36 
49 
33 
14 
4 

6,158 

9,562 

11.062 

1.671 

.111 

304 

45 

Less  than  $2.000 

Less  than  $3.000 

71 
82 

$3  000  to  $5,999          

12 

$6,000  to  $9.999 - 

4 

$10,000  and  over 

2 

Median  income         -_. 

$2,822 

$3,108 

$1,181 

Male 

Total 

61.315 

100 

53,214 

100 

7,309 

100 

No  inconie               -     . - 

6,151 
55.164 

10 
100 

2.150 
51.064 

4 
100 

433 

6,876 

6 

With  income     

100 

Less  than  $1,000    ; 

8.152 
14. 751 
20,558 
20.164 
10  791 

3.652 

15 
27 
37 
36 
20 
7 

5.304 
11.212 
16. 767 
19.889 
10. 759 

3,649 

10 
22 
33 
39 
21 
7 

1,900 
3.909 
4.970 
1.242 
413 
261 

28 

Less  than  $2,000 

67 

Less  than  $3,000 - 

72 

$3,000  to  $5,999  1 

18 

$6  000  to  $9,999       - 

6 

$10,000  and  over 

4 

Median  income..     

$4,111 

K385 

$1,766 

Female 

Total 

64,961 

100 

57,027 

100 

8,898 

100 

No  income                

29,671 
35,290 

46 
100 

24,712 
32,315 

43 

100 

2,226 
6.673 

25 

With  income -- 

100 

Less  than  $1,000 

14,887 

21,536 

26,597 

7,571 

906 

216 

42 
61 
75 
21 
3 
1 

12,750 

18,959 

23,825 

7,392 

883 

215 

39 
69 
73 
23 
3 
1 

4,258 

5,643 

6,092 

420 

98 

53 

64 

Less  than  $2,000 

85 

Less  than  $3,000 

01 

$3,000  to  $5,999 

6 

$6  000  to  $9,999              

2 

$10,000  and  over 

1 

Median  income 

$1,415 

$1,548 

$783 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census  of 
Population  1960,  "Pennsylvania  Detailed  Characteristics  PC  (1)  40D,"  table  134. 


Note.— Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of 
Population  1960,  "U.S.  Summary  Detailed  Characteristics  PC  (1)  ID,"  table  219. 


Table  Z.-^  families  and  unrelated  individuals  by  type  of  family,  age  of  head,  and  1959  family  income,  Pennsylvania 

[Number  in  thousands] 


I  MM  income 


Total. 


Less  than  $1,000. 
Less  than  $2,000. 
Less  than  $3,000. 
$3,000  to  $5,999.. 
$6,000  to  $9,999.: 
$10,000  and  over. 

Median  income.. 


-I- 


All  families 


Husband-wife  families 


Number    Percent 


2,903 


110 
275 
488 
1,081 
029 
406 


$5,719 


100 


4 
9 
17 
37 
32 
14 


Total 


Nimiber     Percent 


2,512 


63 
178 
340 
951 
851 
369 


$5,907 


100 


3 

7 
14 
38 
34 
14 


Head,  65  and  over 


Number 


304 


24 
77 
131 
90 
52 
31 


$3,553 


Percent 


100 


8 
26 
43 

30 
17 
10 


Other  male  bead  families 


Total 


Number     Percent 


101 


6 
13 
22 
36 
29 
16 

$5,476 


100 


6 
13 
22 
34 
29 
15 


Head,  65  and  over 


Number     Percent 


34 


2 
6 
10 
11 
8 
5 

$4.86r 


100 


0 
18 
20 
32 
24 
16 
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Tabije  3. — Families  and  unrelated  individuals  by  type  of  family,  age  of  head,  and  1959  family  income,  Pennsylvania — Continued 


[Number  in  thousands]    . 

Female  head  families 

Male  unrelated  individuals 

Female  unrelated  individuals 

1959  income 

Total 

Head,  65  and  over 

Total 

65  and  over 

Total 

65  and  over 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

I'ercent 

Number 

Percent 

Total - 

289 

100 

77 

100 

736 

100 

79 

100 

4'22 

100 

152 

100 

Less  than  $1,000       _     . 

41 

84 
126 
94 
49 
20 

14 

29 
43 
33 
17 

7 

9 
19 
29 
25 
15 

12 
25 
38 
32 
19 
10 

303 
442 
531 
158 
35 
11 

41 

60 

72 

21 

5 

2 

28 
53 
64 
10 
3 
2 

35 
67 
81 
13 
4 
2 

202 

281 

332 

72 

13 

4 

48 
67 
79 
17 
3 
1 

88 

123 

136 

11 

3 

2 



Less  than  *'2.(XX)._ 

58 

Loss  than  $3.(K)0 

81 

$3,000  to  $.VJ99 - 

$t;.000  to  $9,999. 

$10,000  and  over 

90 
7 
2 

•  1 

1 

Median  income 

$3,497 

$4,093 

$1,467 

$1,435 

$1,117 



$870 

^ 

Note.— Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 


Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureilu  of  the  Census,  U  S    Census  of 
Population,  1960,  "Pennsylvania  Detailed  Characteristics  PC  (1)  40D,"  table  139. 


Table  4. — Families  and  unrelated  individuals  by  type  of  family,  age  of  head,  and  1959  family  income,  United  Slates 

[Number  in  thousands] 


All  families 

llusband-vrife  families 

Other  male  head  families 

1959  income 

Total 

Head,  65  and  over 

Total 

Head,  65  and  over 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

45,128 

100 

39,641 

100 

4,778 

100 

360 

100 

Less  than  $1,000 

2,513 
5,886 
9,650 
14,804 
13,880 
6,794 

6 
13 
21 
33 
31 
15 

1,628 
4,165 
7.207 
13,134 
12,933 
6,366 

4 
11 
18 
33 
33 
16 

508 

1,535 

2,361 

1,296 

684 

437 

11 
32 
50 
27 
14 
9 

108 
241 
368 
413 
329 
183 

8 
19 
28 
32 
26 
14 

40 
98 
143 
101 
71 
45 

Less  than  $2,000... 

11 

Less  than  $3,000... 

27 

$3,0(X)  to  $0.999 

40 

$6,000  to  $9,999 

28 

$10,000  and  over 

20 

12 

Median  income ...j. 

$5,660 

$5,898 

$3,050 

$5,049 

$3,997 

Female  head  families 

Male  unrelated  individuals 

Female  unrelated  individuals 

> 

19n9  income 

Total 

Head,  65  and  over 

Total 

65  and  over 

Total 

65  and  over 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total , 

4,194 

100 

967 

100 

6,186 

100 

1,194 

100 

6,990 

100 

2,565 

100 

Less  than  $1,000 

776 

1,481 

2.074 

1,256 

617 

246 

19 
35 
49 
30 
15 
6 

156 
327 
449 
277 
159 
82 

16 
34 
46 
29 
17 
8 

1,821 
3,214 
3.986 
1,542 
501 
157 

29 
52 
64 
25 
8 
3 

469 
844 
986 
143 
41 
24 

39 
71 
83 
12 
3 
2 

3.128 
4,483 
5,289 
1,351 

274 
77 

45 
64 
76 
19 
4 
1 

1,401 

2,055 

2,274 

208 

52 

31 

Less  than  $2,000 

55 

Less  than  $3,000 

80 

$3,000  to  $5,999 

89 

8 

$6,000  to  $9,999 

$10,000  and  over 

1 

Median  Income 

$3,044 

■' 

$3,332 

$3,913 

$1,342 

$1,271 

$916 

Note.— Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Population  1960,  "U.S.  Summary  Detailed  Characteristics  PC  (1)  ID,"  table  224. 

Table  5. — Persons  14  and  over,  by  sex  and  1959  income,  and  families,  by  1959  income,  for  the  19th  Congressional  District   (Adams, 

Cumberland,  and  York  Counties)  and  Pennsylvania 

I  Pennsylvania  number  figures  in  thousands] 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  14  AND  OVER  WITH  INCOME 


1959  income 

19th  District 

Adams  County 

Cumberland  County 

York  County 

Pennsylvania 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

216,537 

100 

27,761 

100 

64,491 

100 

124, 285 

100 

6,721 

100 

Less  than  $1,000 

50,794 
79,993 
110,475 
76,309 
22,606 
7,147 

23 
37 
51 
35 
11 
3 

8,226 

12, 470 

17,031 

8,553 

1,661 

616 

30 
45 
61 
31 

6 
2 

15,360 
23,276 
31, 193 
22,064 
8,393 
2,841 

24 
36 
48 
34 
13 
6 

27,208 
44,247 
62, 251 
45,692 
12,652 
3,790 

22 
36 
50 
37 
10 
3 

1,311 
2,115 
2,840 
1,980 
685 
215 

23 
37 
60 
34 
12 
4 

Less  than  $2,000 

Less  than  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5,999 

$6,000  to  $9,999 

$10,000  and  over 

Median  in  come „. 

$2,930 

$2,309 

$3,179 

$2,993 

$3,028 

I 


I 
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TiRiE  b— Persons  14\and  over,  by  sex  and  1959  income,  and  families,  by  1959  income,  for  the  19th  Congressional  District   (Adams, 
^  ^  ■  Cumberland,  and  York  Counties)  and  Pennsylvania — Continued 


[Pennsylvania  number  figures  in  thousands] 
MALE  14  AND  OVE  R  WITH  INCOME 


1959  inicDme 


Total. 


Less  than  $1,000. 
Less  than  $2,000. 
Less  than  $3,000. 
$3,000  to  $5.999.. 
$6,000  to  $9.999. . 
$10,000  and  over. 

Median  Income. . 


19th  District 


Number 


131, 013 


16. 237 
28.S65 
41,816 
60, 8,19 
21,454 
6,884 

$4, 195 


Percent 


100 


12 
22 
32 
47 
16 
5 


Adams  County 


Number 


16.323 


2.947 
4.846 
7.124 
7,141 
1,558 
500 

$3,323 


Percent 


100 


18 
30 
45 
44 
10 
3 


Cumberland  County 


Number 


39,675 


5,497 
8.855 
12,329 
16.667 
7.924 
2,755 

$4,388 


Percent 


100 


14 
22 
31 

42 

20 

7 


York  County 


Number 


75, 115 


7,793 
14.864 
22.363 
37, 151 
11. 972 

3.629 

$4,273 


Percent 


100 


10 
20 
30 
49 
16 
6 


Pennsylvania 


Number 


3,604 


418 
786 
L140 
1,519 
641 
204 


$4,277 


Percent 


100 


12 
22 
33 
43 

18 
6 


Total. 


Less  than  $1,000. 
Less  than  $2,000. 
Less  than  $3,000. 
$3,000  to  $5,999... 
$f.,000  to  $9,999... 
$10,000  and  over. 


Median  income. 


Total- 


Less  than  $1,000. 
Less  than  $2,000. 
Less  than  $3,000. 
$3,000  to  $5.999. . 
$6,000  to  $9.999.. 
$10,000  and  over. 


Median  income  . 


Detail  may  not  add  to  tot$l  because  of  rounding, 


FEMALE  14  AND  OVER  WITH  INCOME 


85, 524 


34, 557 
51,428 
68,659 
15,450 
1,152 
263 


$1,486 


100 


40 
60 
80 
18 
1 


11,438 


5, 279 

7,624 

9,907 

*ir412 

103 

16 


$1, 157 


100 


46 
67 
87 
12 
1 


24, 916 


9,863 

14, 421 

18,864 

5,497 

469 

86 


100 


40 
58 
76 
22 
2 


$1,511 


49, 170 


19, 415 

29,383 

39,888 

8,541 

580 

161 


$1,481 


100 


39 
60 
81 
17 
1 


2,217 


893 

1,329 

1,700 

460 

44 

11 


$1, 495 


100 


40 
60 
TJ 
21 
2 


FAMILIES 


108,962 


3.593 
8.933 
16. 361 
43, 243 
36. 374 
12,984 


100 


3 
8 
15 
40 
33 
12 


12, 873 


516 
L375 
2,618 
5.880 
3,364 
1,011 


100 


4 

11 
20 
46 

26 
8 


32,397 


044 

2,170 

4,058 

11,963 

11,361 

5,015 


100 


3 

7 
13 
37 
35 
15 


63,692 


2,133 
5,388 
9.685 
25,400 
21.649 
6,958 


100 


3 

8 
15 
40 
34 
11 


2,903 


110 
275 
488 
1,081 
929 
405 


100 


4 
0 
17 
37 
32 
14 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of 
Population,  1960,  "Pennsylvania,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics" 
PC  (1)  40C,  table  86. 


Table  6. — Comparative  hospital  and  medical  statistics  for  persons  65  and  over,  by  family 
income  level,  United  States,  July  1960  to  June  1961  


Stjbcommittee 


Item 


Family  income 


I 

ber 


Restricted-activity  days  pei|  t)erson: 

All  ages 

65  and  over 

Bed-disability  days  per  per^an: 

All  ages. 

65  and  over 

Hospital  days  per  person 

AUaues 

65  and  over 

Ratio  of  line  8  to  line  5  (perttnt) 
Ratio  of  line  9  to  line  6  (peri'ent) 
Average  days  of  hospital  stapr: 

All  ages I — . 

65  and  over 

Health  expenses  per  person  pa  year  (July-Decem' 
ber  1962  times  2):  | 

All  ages 

65  and  over 

Hospital  expenses   per   pei 
December  1962  times  2): 

All  ages 

65  and  over 

Percent  of  hospital  expeni^s  paid  by  Instwance 
(July  1962  to  June  1963): 
All  ages: 

No  part 

Less  than  75  percei^ 
75  percent  or  more 
65  and  over: 

No  part j-j. 

Less  tlian  75  percent^ 
75  percent  or  more 


All 
incomes 


Under 
$2,000 


IteiL 


per   year   (July- 


16.6 
40.1 

5.8 
13.8 

.9 

1.8 

15.5 

13.0 

8.4 
14.9 


$129 
$208 


$30 
$53 


32.0 
16.7 
61.3 

48.8 
20.9 
30.3 


29.8 
60.6 

10.4 
16.9 

LO 

.9 

9.6 

5.3 

n.4 

15.7 


$112 
$162 


$28 
$40 


60.4 
12.9 
26.7 

67.3 
18.4 
24.3 


$2,000  to 
$3,999 


$4,000  to 
$6,999 


17.7 
39.1 

6.2 
12.4 

1.0 

1.9 

16.1 

15.3 

8.3 
15.0 


$116 
$213 


$30 
$57 


40.8 
15.5 
43.7 

40.2 
26.1 
34.7 


13.8 
34.5 

4.9 
13.6 

.8 

2.6 

16.3 

19.3 

7.4 
13.6 


$119 
$210 


$30 
$49 


21.0 
17.4 
61.7 

36.4 
23.2 
40.2 


$7,000 
and  over 


13. 
27. 

4. 
10. 


.7 

2.4 

16.2 

23.6 

7.4 
14.6 


$153 
$308 


$31 

$83 


19.0 
19.7 
61.2 

48.9 
19.8 
3L3 


$10,000 
and  over 


Percent  of  persons  with  hoipltal  instirance: 

All  ages 

65  to  74 , 

75  and  over ], 


AUhi- 
comes 


70.3 
(') 
(') 


Under 
$2,000 


34.1 
43.1 
33.2 


$2,000  to 
$3,999 


51.9 
64.0 
44.2 


$4,000  to 
$6,999 


79.0 
74.4 
46.7 


$7,000  to 
$9,999 


87.3 
74.9 
63.2 


$10,000 
and  over 


87.9 
79.3 
68.2 


'  Not  available. 

Source:  U.S.  Departmwil  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  "National  Health  Survey." 


Report  on  Other  Approach 
Approval 

outline  of  questions 

Need  for  any  action 

1.  Do  you  favor  any  changes  In  or  additions 
to  existing  Federal  laws  providing  health 
care  benefits  for  the  aged?    Yes. 

Means  test  for  beneficiaries 

2.  Do  you  favor  Federal  laws  providing 
health  care  benefits  only  to  those  aged  per- 
sons who  financially  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  their  own  health  care  needs?     Yes. 

Philosophy  of  financing 

3.  What  means  of  financing  health  care 
benefits  for  the  aged  under  Federal  laws  do 
you  favor? 

(a)  General  revenue  (taxes)  :    No. 

(b)  Social  security   (wage  tax)  :     Yes. 

4.  What  degree  of  use  of  volvintary  private 
health  Insurance  as  the  means  of  providing 
health  care  benefits  for  the  aged  under  Fed- 
eral law  do  you  favor?  Please  answer  only 
one  of  the  following : 

None,  — ;  some,  — ;   100  percent,  — . 

5.  Which  of  the  following  health  care 
benefits  for  the  aged  do  you  favor  being  pro- 
vided for  by  Federal  law?  Please  answer 
each  one  "yes"  or  "no". 

(a)  Hospital  services: 

(1)  Room  and  board :    Yes. 

(2)  Private  duty  nursing:    No. 

(3)  Drugs:    Yes. 

(4)  Supplies  and  appliances:     Yes. 

(b)  Post  hospital  extended  care  (con- 
valescent and  rehabilitative  care) : 

(1)  Room  and  board:    Yes. 

(2)  Drugs:      Yes. 

(3)  Supplies  and  appliances:    Yes. 

(c)  Physician's  services : 

(1)  In  hospital:  No. 

(2)  In  posthospltfd  extended  caxe:  No. 

(3)  House  calls  and  visits  to  doctor's  office: 
No. 
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(4)   Outpatient  diagnosis  at  hospital:  NO.  4.  Provision   should   be  made  for  use   of  Advisers     testified    recently    before    fv,^ 

(d )  Home  health  care  services:  I.e..  visiting  presently  existing  voluntary  agencies  in  un-  Y^nt  EconoSrrnmmft^ll  thTZu  ^® 
nurses  and  physiotherapy  but  not  including  derwrlting  or  administering  program  where  t^  :  f^^^^^^^  Committee  that  private 
doctor  bills:  Yes.  practical  and  economical.    "^  *^    "  capital  outflows  "are  a  plus,  not  a  minus. 

(e)  Outpatient  diagnostic  ^ services  (but  (a)  Precedent:  Servicemen's  dependents  ^^  °^""  balance  of  international  pay- 
not  Including  doctor  bills)  :  Yes.  medical  care  program.  ments."     This  is  true  both  in  terms  of 

Duration  of  benefits  financing  income  received  from  foreign  private  in- 

(6)   Do   you  favor  any   of   the   following  l.  Present  flow  of  private  funds  into  health  ^1^-^^^^,^^   ^"^   ^^^   amount   of   exports 

limitations  on  health  care  for  the  aged  bene-  care  financing  should  be  encoxiraged  to  con-  ^"^^"  direct  investments  abroad  induce. 

fits    provided    under    Federal    law?     Please  tinue— even  increased  if  possible  ^   study   entitled   the   "U.S.   Balance  of 

answer  each  one  "yes"  or  "no."  2.  Certification    of    eligibility    should    be  Payments    in    1968."    prepared    by    the 

A  maximum  number  of  days  of  benefits  per  given  annually  at  national  level  on  basis  of  Brookings    Institution,    concluded    that 

Ulness:  No.  Internal  Revenue  Service  report,  if  filed,  or  private   foreign   investments*    First    in 

A  maxlmuni  number  of  days  of  benefits  simple   certification   of   income   to  Internal  duce    exports    from    tlS    United    St«t^« 

wlthinacertalnperiodof  time:  No.  Revenue  Service  uuce    exporib    irom    me    uniteo    btates 

Unlimited  days  of  benefits:  No.  (a)   Assets  need   not  be  considered  since  ^^       ^    ^^'^   percent    annually    of   the 

Any  other  type  of  maximum:  No.  they  usually  produce  Income  amount   of   SUCh   investments  OUtstand- 

(Please  explain  in  your  report.)     See  re-  (b)   Eligibility  should  be  on  a  graduated  ^^'   ^"**  second,  induce  imports  to  the 

^^-  scale.    As    an    illustration,    assuming    $12  United  States  to  the  amount  of  6.5  per- 

Role  of  State  and  Federal  Government  monthly  cost:  cent  annually  of  direct  foreign  invest- 

7.  In   the  administration  of  any  Federal  Income  and  participant's  contribution  ™^^^      , 
law   providing   health   care   benefits   to   the  _  Dr.  Saulnier  pointed  out  that  this  rep- 
aged,  do  you  favor  maximum  responsibility  month  ^^sented  a   net  inducement  Of  exports 
and  authority  being  delegated  to  the  State  under  $2  500                                            _        o  ^^^^  ^^^  United  States  of  4.1  percent  of 
^r  n^^^o*^'  t^fr^.  *>,»      *  K,.  V,       .   ,w      *2,50i  to  $3,000 I-.I.""""    $3  <^he  amount  of  our  direct  investments 

8    Do    you    favor   the   establishment    (by  $3,001  to  $3,500                                                  r  abroad.     In  1961  the  value  of  thesp  in 

ss>'Lr;°u„rr'»°r;rruL\^i:  j,r'.r«o'o^°°°----------------=---- ,  sr,?'^ ^^f^*T.p^.  v^p.'i. 

any  institution  to  participate  under  any  pro-                          ^^  ^^^    ^^H^^    estimated    the    total    value 

gram  of  health  care  benefits  to  the  aged?  Those  participants  receiving  social  secu-  would  rrach  $50.1  biUion  by  1968.  Inter- 
Yes,  rity  or  railroad  retirement  payments  should  POlating  a  value  Of  $45  billion  for  1964, 
9.  If  you  favor  doctor  bills  benefits  being  ^ave  their  contributions  deducted  and  paid  Dr.  Saulnier  concluded  that  the  net  in- 
provided  for,  do  you  favor  the  establishment  ^^^  health  Insurance  fund;  others  should  duced  trade  effect  for  1964  of  U  S  private 
(by  State  and/or  Federal  Government)  of  be  required  to  make  their  payments  directly  direct  investmpnt  rnnlH  Hp  nlap'pH  of  « 
any  minimum  standards  to  be  met  in  order  to  the  fund.  n  us  ^1  R  hfll^n  fnr  thf  K^o?..  ^ 
for  any  doctor  to  participate  under  any  pro-  (c)  Administrative  agency  should  issue  £,i!l;  balance  of  pay- 
gram  of  health  care  benefits  to  the  aged?  eligibility  card  to  each  participant  annually.  "*^nis. 

(1)  All  cards  should  be  identical  with  no  ^^  ^^^^  ^"  the  administration's  recent 

Report    op    the    "Othek    Approach"    Sub-  indication  to  provider  of  service  of  level  of  Program  to  restrict  the  outflow  of  private 

coMMmzE    OF    Congressman    N.    Neiman  participant  contribution.  capital,   Dr.    Saulnier's    testimony   lends 

C^EY's  Advisory  CoMMrrrEE  on  Federal  (d)   To   avoid   providers   of  service  being  considerable  weight  to  the  position  that 

H^iTH  Care  fob  the  Aged  confronted  with  indigent  patients— or  bad  these  measures  will  do  longrun  harm  to 

To  assure  some  common  understanding  as  ^^ebts— participation  should  be  compulsory,  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position 

a  starting  point  the  following  premises  were  „  <i  >  ^t   «n    'n^'i^  °''^^,!,  ^\^  '«e«banlsm  Although    the    adSstration's    nro 

agreed  ut>on-  whereby    an   eligible    would   show   proof   of  •f^^'iiuuBzi     wie    aaministraiiion  s    pro- 

1.  Con^rned  with  population  In  65  and  ^^"iT^L*."*  ^'^"^^  coverage.  gram  presuniably  exempts  private  out- 
overage  category                            "  m   00  ana  ^g)   Since   the  program  of   this  type  will  ^OWS  to  the  developing  nations,  there  is 

2.  Without  attempting  to  define  the  mag-  ^^"^  *^®  ®^®°*  °^  placing  all  hospital  pa-  a  question  whether  the  Government  does 
nitude  they  have  a  health  care  flnanclne  ^lents  on  a  paying  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  enough  to  encourage  such  flows  and 
problem.  recognize  the  impact  this  will  have  on  the  whether     Government     aid      programs 

TO  te  realistic  In  our  approach,  the  beneflt  SoSl/r?ak.'rren™u,ir  a'SnaS  ^he  need  toT'prLte  capital  In  the  de- 

on^».„  f        Of  overall  requirements,  but  payroll  tax  are  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  de- 

™°*^^"  *^  acceptable  if  a  health  insurance  fund  is  velooine   natinn«;       TTnrtprHoLiAr^^H    «« 

1.  A  broad  range  of  benefits  is  desirable  established  apart  from  social  security  retire-  S  need  the  e^uinSpntm^^^^^^  ^T 
with  program  structured  to  encourage  treat-  "^ent  funds.  tLr^oif^  equipment,  niachines,  ma- 
ment  at  lowest  cost  level  consistent  with  ade-  ^^^-  Joseph  H.  Haggler.  Jr.,  tenais,  money,  and  even  trained  man- 
quate  care.  Garrett  P.  Snyder,  power,   which   foreign   business   enter- 

(a)  All     services     (including     outpatient  Members  of  Subcommittee  on  Other  Prises  often  alone  can  provide, 
therapeutic    and    preventive   services)    rou-  Approach  Approval,  Although  the  need  for  foreign  private 
tinely  provided  by  hospitals  and  billed  by  Richard  D.  Rife,  capital  Is  clear,  it  is  often  unwelcome  in 
them  should  be  Included  in  the  benefit  pat-  _      ^        ,0   ,«*=         Acting  Chairman.  the   recipient    nation,    whose   historical 

?b^  A,  «n  «u.rr,.t.v   t             .«           ■  .  ^^''^*"  !«'  ^^es-  distrust  of  private  enterprise  and  wari- 

(b)  As  an  alternative  to  a  specific  amount                                ness    of    fnrpiEmprc    in    oonovai    r^,.«Jl»,f 

of  coverage  for  each  type  of  service,  the  use                           cilfmhbni  kw^    !     "    general    present 

of  equivalent  "units  of  care"  mleht  be  con-  rrrTTx.      „  Stumbling  blocks   to   investment   oppor- 

side?ed.  l.e..  2  SurX  Tome  ^ys  eSualSl  ^^      IMPORTANCE      OF      PRIVATE  tunities. 

hospital  day.  FOREIGN  CAPITAL  TO  DEVELOP-  Traditionally.  American  investors  have 

(c)  Alternative  to  hospital  admission  as  ING  NATIONS  ^^^^  interested  in  underdeveloped  areas, 
prerequisite  to  receipt  of  convalescent  home  »/r-  mdrtotm  tu,.  q,,^oi,««  t  „.v  ^^^  ^^  natural  resources,  such  as  petro- 
or  other  care  could  be  screening  (under  •  ^"«^^J^-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leum  and  minerals  Preference  for  thpse 
medical  supervision)  in  hospital  clinic  or  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  so-called  StraSve  induSs  is  indS! 
other  coordinating  agency  in  community.  ^^0^  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  standable  since  most  unSeveloDPdna 

(1)  This  same  agency  or  another  mecha-  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ti?iS^offer   ittfp^n  thP  u^^^^^^ 

nism  should  be  used  to  periodically  appraise  and  include  extraneous  matter.  ^arLt.     TT^P  ^,^vPv^^fJ.c  1  ^°"^"f  ^^ 

the  patients  continuing  need  for  care  so  that  The    SPEAKER       Is    there    obiertion  fJt  1 !    V  I^    ?"T^  ^  "*^  °"*^  ^^^^  ^" 

he  is  not  placed  in  a  facility  and  "forgotten  "  i^  fhl  ^n«,,^fr^'  fv,          I,     Objection  the  least  developed  nations,  nearly  90 

2.  Benefit  pattern  Should  be  estabiilhed  on  m«^iLh?  ^  gentleman  from  percent  of  the  people  never  sell  or  buy 
a  national  basis  at  least  as  a  minimimi  to  be  "'^?''^^a"°-  anything  for  money.  Thus  the  manu- 
met  by  States  if  program  is  operated  at  State  ^P  „Ji^  ^°  objection.  facturer  interested  in  local  sales  is  like- 
rather  than  national  level.  Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ray-  ly  to  have  little  interest 

3.  It  would  be  necessary  to  set  certain  mond  Saulnier,  professor  of  economics  at  Despite  this  concentration  on  pxtrar- 
standards  to  be  met  by  the  providers  of  Barnard  CoUege  and  Chairman  of  Presi-  tive  inveltn^nt  hSf  recenUy  be^n  s^^^^^^ 
service  to  assure  proper  medical  care.  dent  Elsenhower's  CouncU  of  Economic  ing  toward  greaSfiit^^st  in  con^^^^^^ 
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or  market  economies.  The  present  lack 
of  such  markets  is  being  offset  in  part  by 
efforts  at  economic  Integration,  such  as 
attempts  to  establish  a  common  market 
in  Central  and  Latin  America.  Such 
multicountry  markets  could  provide  new 
opportunities  for  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

The  trend  toward  a  more  "balanced 
nlix"  in  foreign  investments  would  be 
highly  pleasing  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, which  are  anxious  to  reduce  their 
dependence  on  primary  commodities — 
such  as  oil  and  minerals — for  their  prin- 
ciple earnings.  The  opening  up  of  con- 
sumer markets  not  only  benefits  the  in- 
vesting nation  but  also  brings  untold  ad- 
vantages to  the  receipt  countries.  To  a 
developing  nation,  investments  in  manu- 
facturing mean  additional  bites  at  the 
apple  of  income.  If  ore  goes  straight 
from  mine  to  ship,  the  source  country 
has  earned  at  only  one  step  in  the  pro- 
ductive process.  If  it  can  hold  on  for  a 
few  more  steps  it  increases  its  take  sub- 
stantially. 

In  view  of  the  great  need  for  foreign- 
owned  private  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
developing  nation,  and  in  view  also  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  foreign 
private  investment  abroad,  several  capi- 
tal-exporting nations  are  attempting  to 
encourage  their  nationals  to  put  invest- 
ment money  into  needier  lands.  Ger- 
many and  Japan  offer  temporary  tax 
credits  related  to  direct  investments  in 
eligible  countries.  At  least  four  member 
nations  of  the  OECD,  including  the 
United  States,  have  investment  guaran- 
tee programs  designed  to  alleviate  risks 
for  those  who  commit  funds. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  for  Janu- 
ary 1965  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
What  Kind  of  Welcome  for  Private  Capital? 
Some  fourscore  nations  outside  the  Com- 
munist bloc  have  in  common  the  designa- 
tion "developing  country"  and  are  the  cen- 
ter of  a  relatively  new  branch  of  human  en- 
deavor called  development  economies.  Al- 
lowing for  a  broad  range  of  degree,  the  term 
"developing"  denotes  a  country  with  low  per 
capita  Income,  relatively  little  manufactur- 
ing Industry,  a  paucity  of  financial  resources, 
deficient  "Infrastructure"  (roads,  communi- 
cations, electric  power),  and  inability  of  a 
large  part  of  the  population  to  produce 
enough  with  the  tools  now  at  hand  to  yield 
much  beyond  minimum  subsistence. 

These  are  the  countries  where  the  catch- 
phrase  "rising  expectations"  has  Its  most 
poignant  meaning,  and  its  most  explosive  po- 
litical force.  Their  IV2  billion  people — In 
Latin  America.  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Asia — are  the  ones  of  whom  Sir  Oliver  Franks 
has  said:  "They  see  no  reason  why  what 
has  been  done  In  the  [Industrial]  West 
should  not  be  done  everywhere;  they  want 
It  and  they  want  It  quick." 

If  they  are  going  to  get  It.  most  of  these 
countries  already  realize,  they  are  going  to 
need  more  In  the  way  of  outside  help  than 
they  can  possibly  hope  to  receive  In  loans  or 
grants  from  the  governments  of  the  rich  In- 
dustrialized countries,  or  from  the  oflBclal  In- 
ternational bodies  which  the  rich  countries 
mainly  support.  They  are  going  to  need  ma- 
chines, money,  and  even  men,  sent  in  by 
foreign  business  enterprises  whose  main 
purpose  Is  not  to  win  a  friend,  cement  an  al- 
liance, or  block  communism,  but  to  make 
a  profit.  In  short,  they  are  going  to  need 
foreign-owned  private  capital. 

For  some  of  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
the  realization  makes  wry  swallowing.    Espe- 


cially in  many  of  the  countries  that  only 
recently  have  become  independent,  there  are 
serious  reservations  about  privately  owned 
foreign  Investment.  There  Is  a  tendency  to 
associate  It  with  wrongs,  real  or  fancied,  from 
the  colonial  days,  to  see  In  it  a  threat  to  the 
new  autonomy. 

Besides  these  emotional  qualms,  there  Is  In 
many  of  the  developing  countries  a  coolly 
calculated  preference  for  loans  from  foreign 
governments  rather  than  equity  participa- 
tion by  foreign  private  parties.  Over  the 
long  run,  they  feel.  It  will  be  much  easier 
and  cheaper  In  terms  of  national  cost  to  pay 
Interest  at  the  modest  rates  carried  by  eco- 
nomic-assistance loans  than  to  send  divi- 
dends to  absentee  stockholders.  The  fact 
that  equity  owners  may  for  some  years  plow 
a  substantial  portion  of  earnings  back  Into 
the  country  does  not  alter  this  basic  atti- 
tude, which  has  In  It  elements  of  social  phi- 
losophy as  well  as  of  mathematics. 

MARK   rr  PRIVATE 

Yet,  as  they  study  the  projections  in  their 
hopefully  drawn  economic  development 
plans,  the  "have  less"  nations  see  sizable 
gaps  between  the  funds  they  will  need  from 
outside  and  the  most  optimistic  forecasts  of 
aid  they  are  likely  to  receive  from  official 
sources.  Usually  they  label  the  Intervening 
space  private  sector  and  start  looking,  some- 
times reluctantly,  for  ways  to  attract  busi- 
ness Investment  from  abroad. 

The  ways  that  many  of  them  adopt  Include 
such  conventional  Investment  Incentives  as 
special  tax  breaks,  easement  of  Import  du- 
ties, protection — at  least  for  a  time — against 
competition,  and  exemption  from  foreign  ex- 
change restrictions  In  whole  or  In  part,  where 
they  are  applicable.  The  details  vary  con- 
siderably from  country  to  country,  from  time 
to  time,  and — in  application — from  case  to 
case. 

While  offering  Incentives  to  foreign  Invest- 
ment, the  capital-seeking  countries  let  it  be 
known  they  take  their  sovereignty  seriously 
and  Intend  to  set  the  rules.  The  Republic 
of  Liberia  describes  Its  policy  toward  for- 
eign capital  as  "open  door";  yet  Mr.  A.  Ro- 
meo Horton,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Li- 
beria, could  tell  a  group  of  Industrialists 
from  the  more  advanced  countries  a  few 
years  ago: 

"Do  not  forget  that  we  in  Africa,  too,  have 
reasons  to  be  fearful  and  suspicious  of  you. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  we.  too.  need  cer- 
tain guarantees  from  you.  This  business  of 
guarantees  and  assurances  Is  a  two-way 
street.  The  peoples  in  Africa  have  had  and 
are  still  having  unholy  experiences  with 
members  of  the  free  enterprise  system — 
with  members  of  capitalism,  and  therefore 
they  are  Justified  In  being  fearful  and  In 
requiring  certain  guarantees  from  you." 

QUALIFIED  WELCOME 

Distrust  of  private  enterprise  as  a  system 
runs  like  a  thread  through  much  of  the  of- 
ficial rhetoric  of  the  developing  countries. 
Combined  with  a  rather  widespread  wari- 
ness of  foreigners,  it  results  In  a  variety  of 
techniques  by  which  governments  of  many 
of  the  emerging  nations  aim  to  "keep  for- 
eign capital  In  Its  place."  One  widely  used 
Is  the  Insistence  that  a  specified  minimum 
portion  of  the  equity  In  a  venture  be  owned 
locally,  either  by  the  government  or  by  local 
companies  or  nationals.  Often  the  required 
minimum  Is  a  controlling  Interest  of  51 
percent. 

For  some  American  companies,  a  minority 
position  In  a  foreign  company  Is  unaccept- 
able. Some  demur  at  holding  anything  less 
than  all  of  the  equity.  Split  ownership  can 
pose  difficult  problems  for  dividend  policy 
and  in  many  other  matters  of  management. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  U.S.  firms 
that  have  gone  into  such  arrangements  re- 
port that  having  local  co-owners  effects  a  re- 
markable Improvement  In  relations  with  the 
local  government  and  also  can  help  with 
the  sale  of  consumer  products. 


It  is  not  only  the  least-developed  nations 
that  are  sensitive  on  the  score  of  wholly  for- 
eign ownership  of  enterprises.  Mexico,  which 
has  made  substantial  progress  on  the  road  to 
development,  from  time  to  time  flexes  Its 
"Mlxlcanlzatlon"  law  which  requires  sale 
to  local  partners  of  a  majority  Interest  In 
certain  kinds  of  companies.  Even  Canada 
has  taken  steps  to  induce  outside  owners 
to  share  the  equity  In  Canadian  enterprise 
more  evenly  with  Canadians. 

In  qualifying  the  welcome  they  extend  to 
foreign  capital,  most  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries require  that  local  nationals  be  trained  to 
take  over  managerial,  professional,  and  tech- 
nical positions.  The  emphasis  Is  on  the  em- 
ployment of  as  many  local  nationals  as  possi- 
ble. 

Developing  countries  need  some  form  of 
exchange  discipline  to  protect  their  meager 
reserves  and  husband  foreign  cvurencies  for 
the  purchase  of  essential  Imports.  Currency 
control  can  be  used  to  provide  a  convenient 
check  on  outward  bound  foreign-owned  cap- 
ital, and  the  waiving  or  easing  of  this  can  be 
a  bargaining  point,  too. 

The  ambivalence  which  the  governments 
of  many  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  dis- 
play toward  foreign  capital  is  rooted  partly 
in  local  political  realities.  Especially  in  new- 
ly formed  countries,  government  Is  under 
pressure  to  gratify  long-submerged  national- 
istic Impulses  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
duce rapid  economic  results.  Often  It  faces 
this  dilemma  in  an  atmosphere  of  instability 
and  uneasiness  of  tenure. 

The  unwarying  experience  of  American 
companies,  when  they  set  about  responding 
to  the  Investment  incentives  of  an  underde- 
veloped country,  is  that  the  terms  are  sub- 
ject to  detailed  interpretation  and  extensive 
negotiation.  Only  enterprises  that  fit  neatly 
into  the  government's  plans  for  development 
of  the  economy  are  likely  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  devised  attractions.  Indeed, 
ventures  which  do  not  fit  may  be  Invited 
to  stay  out.  The  negotiating  process  often 
tends  to  be  long  and  tortured,  but  some  com- 
panies have  found  It  eventually  rewarding  in 
that  the  treatment  finally  accorded  was  bet- 
ter than  It  first  had  looked. 

Reluctant  as  It  sometimes  seems,  the  court- 
ing of  capital  by  underdeveloped  countries 
Is  having  a  measure  of  success.  Close  to  $2 
billion  of  new  foreign-owned  private  capital 
Is  estimated  to  be  flowing  Into  these  coun- 
tries yearly,  nine-tenths  of  it  in  the  form 
of  direct  Investment.  Of  the  total,  almost 
half  comes  from  U.S.  sources.  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan  also  send 
sizable  amounts. 

Tax  abatements  and  duty  exemptions 
aren't  the  only  reasons — and  probably  never 
the  controlling  ones — that  lmi>el  companies 
to  undertake  projects  In  far-off  countries 
which  are  only  beginning  the  long  process 
of  economic  development.  Much  more  com- 
pelling may  be  the  rich  source  a  country 
provides  for  one  or  more  raw  materials,  the 
hope  that  abundant  native  labor  can  be 
trained  to  a  degree  of  productivity  that 
will  permit  efficient  operation,  the  prospect 
of  capturing  an  early  and  preferred  posi- 
tion In  a  market  which  In  time  will  be  big 
and  rich,  the  relatively  high  proflt  margins 
that  local  enterprise  Is  achieving. 

NEED  FOR  LARGER  MARKETS 

Where  market  potential  is  the  dominant 
consideration,  preference  naturally  Is  given 
to  larger  countries  where  some  appreciable 
portion  of  the  population  can  be  considered 
to  be  In  the  market  economy.  In  the  least 
developed  nations,  as  many  as  90  percent  of 
the  people  can  be  said  literally  never  to  sell 
or  buy  anything  for  money,  perhaps  never 
even  to  barter.  Where  this  Is  true,  the  man- 
ufacturer bent  on  producing  for  local  sales 
Is  likely  to  have  little  Interest. 

An  exception  to  this  is  beginning  to  occur 
where  developing  countries  are  adopting  the 
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principle  of  economic  integration.  The  for- 
mation of  a  common  market  in  Central 
America,  for  instance.  Is  sparking  interest 
on  the  part  of  outside  capital  in  many  cases 
where  the  individual  countries  composing  it 
would  not  have  been  large  enough  to  war- 
rant going  in  and  setting  up  a  plant.  The 
true  formation  of  multicountry  markets,  of 
course,  requires  more  than  treaties  and  paper 
integration.  Transportation  links,  often 
lacking  betwen  adjacent  coaintries  whose 
only  flow  of  goods  for  years  has  been  from 
mines,  farms,  or  forests  to  the  sea,  have  to 
be  provided.  Language  and  customs  also 
can  be  barriers. 

Historically,  the  attraction  that  most  often 
drew  American  capital  to  the  kind  of  area 
now  called  underdeveloped  was  the  existence 
of  natural  resources  to  be  pumped  or  mined. 
The  extractive  industries — particularly  petro- 
leum— traditionally  have  taken  the  major 
portion  of  the  U.S.  private  money  that  ven- 
tured into  economically  retarded  lands.  Of 
$309  million  of  U.S.  direct  private  investment 
that  flowed  to  Asian  and  African  countries 
in  1963.  more  than  two-thirds  went  into 
petroleum. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  propor- 
tion is  beginning  to  shift.  Extractors  based 
in  the  industrialized  countries  are  still  ac- 
tively expanding  their  overseas  Interests. 
but  the  wave  of  new  entrants  into  the  field 
of  international  operation  is  predominantly 
one  of  manufacturers.  In  the  extractive  in- 
dustries themselves,  meanwhile,  there  Is  a 
tendency  for  some  of  the  secondary  process- 
ing steps  to  be  located  nearer  to  where  the 
material  is  first  taken  from  the  earth. 

These  developments,  still  small  in  relation 
to  the  whole,  are  nevertheless  highly  pleas- 
ing to  the  developing  countries.  They 
would  like  to  see  in  the  foreign  investment 
to  which  they  are  host  the  more  balanced 
mix  they  are  trying  to  achieve  in  their  total 
economies.  While  they  value  the  foreign  ex- 
change earned  by  petroleum  and  minerals, 
the  developing  nations  are  almost  desper- 
ately eager  to  reduce  their  dependence  on 
primary  commodities  for  their  principal  earn- 
ings. The  slide  of  world  commodity  prices 
from  their  Korean  war  peaks,  while  prices 
of  industrial  goods  were  in  a  period  of  steady 
rise,  put  a  nasty  squeeze  on  the  mainly  pri- 
mary producers.  Even  a  much  higher  level 
of  commodity  prices  would  not  dampen  their 
eagerness  to  get  on  with  industrialization. 

In  the  value  scheme  recognized  by  the 
world  of  economic  development,  mills  and 
factories  and  refineries  are  status  symbols 
for  national  economies,  trophies  to  which 
governments  can  point  with  pride.  But  ihey 
are  also  something  more.  To  a  developing 
country  they  mean  additional  bites  at  the 
apple  of  income.  If  ore  goes  straight  from 
mine  to  ship,  the  source  country  has  earned 
at  only  one  step  in  the  productive  process. 
If  it  can  hold  on  for  a  few  more  steps,  it  in- 
creases its  take  substantially.  Officials  of 
the  developing  countries  also  see  in  second- 
ary industries  the  hope  of  building  up  skills 
among  their  people,  of  upgrading  the  human 
resources. 

•  INCENTIVES    FROM    HOME 

The"  Incentives  offered  locally  are  not  the 
only  bait  being  used  to  attract  capital  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  Several  of  the 
capital-exporting  nations,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  are  trying  to  encourage  their  nation- 
als to  put  investment  money  into  the  needier 
lands. 

Germany  and  Japan  both  offer  temporary 
tax  credits  related  to  direct  investment  In 
eligible  countries.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration last  year  proposed  legislation  that 
would  give  some  U.S.  companies  (oil  and 
mining  companies  are  important  exceptions) 
a  tax  creclit  equal  to  30  percent  of  new  direct 
investment  which  they  make  in  qualifying 
countries. 

The  credit  would  be  good  against  any 
Federal  Income  tax  liability  of  the  pcirent 


company.  A  lesser  credit  would  be  allowed 
for  reinvestment  of  profits  earned  by  opera- 
tions in  an  eligible  country.  Congress  did 
not  act  last  session,  but  the  measure  has  been 
recommended  again  this  month  as  part  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  12  countries  that  make  up  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  are  looking  for  further  ways 
to  favor  the  flow  of  private  capital  into  de- 
velopment areas.  At  least  four  of  them  have 
Investment  guarantee  programs  designed  to 
ease  the  risks  for  those  who  commit  funds. 
The  U.S.  guarantee  program  is  administered 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, which  runs  the  foreign  aid  program. 
For  a  premium  of  I1/2  percent  per  year,  in- 
vestments in  more  than  60  eligible  countries 
can  be  protected  against  loss  resulting  from 
expropriation,  war,  or  inconvertibility  of  cur- 
rency, depending  upon  the  country  con- 
cerned. 

In  1961  an  extended-risk  guarantee  was  in- 
troduced by  AID.  This  covers,  up  to  a  max- 
imiun  of  75  percent  of  the  investment,  losses 
from  all  kinds  of  risks,  including  ordinary 
business  risks.  The  premimn  for  this  cover- 
age is  only  134  percent  per  year,  although  it 
is  restricted  to  a  smaller  number  of  countries 
and  is  available  only  lor  certain  kinds  of 
business  projects. 

The  guarantee  programs  have  helped  bring 
private  money  into  the  development  effort; 
they  also  have  earned  a  profit  in  one  corner 
of  a  Government  agency  whose  main  busi- 
ness is  giving  money  away.  Since  inception 
of  guarantees  in  1947,  some  $20  million  has 
been  collected  in  premiums  and  only  $69,000 
has  been  paid  out  in  claims. 

AID  also  offers,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  go  halves  with  a  potential  investor 
on  the  cost  of  a  siirvey  to  appraise  a  specific 
investment  possibility.  This  is  encouraging 
a  number  of  companies  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  opportunities  off  the  beaten  paths  of  over- 
seas investment.  If  after  the  survey  a  com- 
pany decides  to  follow  through  and  commit 
money,  AID  pays  nothing;  if  the  company 
drops  the  project,  AID  pays  half  the  bill  and 
takes  possession  of  the  survey. 

FOR    PEACE    AND    ORDER 

Advanced  countries  that  are  trying  to  stim- 
ulate the  flow  of  development  funds  from 
the  private  sector  see  the  effort  as  part  of  the 
same  broad  purpose  that  is  back  of  their 
official  grants  and  loans.  They  have  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  seeing  the  aspiring  nations 
make  progress  toward  their  goals,  for  they 
see  a  threat  to  peace  and  order  in  the  discon- 
tent of  poor  countries. 

Donor  governments  realized  even  before 
the  recipients  that  the  available  public  funds 
would  not  be  enough  to  get  the  Job  done.  If 
private  money  could  be  Induced  to  move  in 
real  size,  the  heavy  burden  on  national 
treasmies  to  support  a  cause  not  really  popu- 
lar with  the  taxpayers  would  be  eased. 

At  least  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  also  an  Ideological  element  in  the 
motivation.  Knowing  the  predisposition  of 
many  of  the  developing  countries  toward 
statism  In  the  economic  realm,  many  Amer- 
icans count  heavily  on  the  power  of  example 
to  win  converts  to  free  enterprise.  Congress 
has  been  emphatic  in  directing  foreign  aid 
officials  to  do  more  to  encourage  private 
business  in  the  countries  receiving  assistance. 
It  also  has  created  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign  Aid.  A  re- 
port by  this  group  is  expected  about  midyear. 

In  recipient  countries,  at  least  one  of  the 
official  U.S.  efforts  has  stirred  resentment. 
This  is  the  provision  of  investment  guaran- 
tees. Many  countries  find  offensive  the  no- 
tion that  investors  from  abroad  would  think 
it  necessary  to  insure  their  holdings  against 
such  risks  as  expropriation  or  Inconvertibility 
of   currency.    Although   the   availability   of 


gxiarantees  has  obviously  been  an  attraction 
to  American  companies  (more  than  $2  bli. 
Hon  of  coverage  has  been  written) ,  a  number 
of  countries  refused  for  a  long  time  to  sign 
treaties  authorizing  the  U.S.  Government  to 
act  as  guarantor  within  their  borders  (the 
United  States  won't  issue  coverage  in  any 
country  which  has  not  signed;  delicate  ques- 
tions of  sovereignty  are  involved  when  a 
claim  arises) .  Some  countries  still  are  hold- 
ing out,  even  though  it  presumably  is  costing 
them  investment. 

Psychology — not  only  of  nations  but  also 
of  investors — is  a  tremendously  complicating 
factor  in  development  economics.  Nowhere 
is  this  better  illxistrated  than  in  India,  where 
ever  since  independence  officials  have  been 
torn  between  a  considerable  suspicion  of  for- 
eign capital  and  a  recognition  that  it  was 
needed.  Modest  incentives  in  the  form  of 
partial  tax  holidays  and  special  depreciation 
allowances  have  long  been  on  th^^ooks,  but 
administrative  delays  and  prolonged  nego- 
tiations often  have  seemed  calculated  to 
discourage  the  would-be  Investor. 

Nevertheless,  India's  magnetism  for  foreign 
private  capital  has  been  considerable.  The 
amount  committed  there  nearly  tripled  in  the 
years  1948-60,  rising  from  $537  million  to 
$1.5  billion.  Despite  discouragements,  more 
than  125  U.S.  companies  have  made  substan- 
tial investments.  The  total  U.S.  private  stake 
in  India  at  the  end  of  1963  was  about  $200 
million. 

Of  late,  India's  attitude  toward  foreign 
private-sector  capital  has  turned  more 
cordial.  For  instance,  the  Government  has 
opened  an  investment  office  in  New  York 
City,  and  reports  from  New  Delhi  are  that 
investment  applicants  from  abroad  now  re- 
ceive attentive  guidance  in  making  the  re- 
quired rounds  from  bureau  to  bureau. 

What  chiefly  attracts  capital  to  India, 
however,  is  not  tax  escape  incentives  or  re- 
ception committees.  Rather  it  is  the  market 
potential  of  a  country  with  nearly  half  a 
billion  people,  where  depressing  overall  sta- 
tistics on  per  capita  income  mask  the  exist- 
ence of  sizable  pockets  of  prosperity.  It  also 
is  the  earnings  record  of  American  companies 
already  there,  which  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  in  1962  gaged  to  average  a  re- 
turn of  20  percent  on  net  assets. 

With  inducements  like  those,  companies 
seeking  a  foreign  outlet  for  cash  and  entre- 
preneurshlp  are  willing  to  buck  a  good  deal 
of  redtape  and  take  quite  a  lot  of  tough  talk 
for  the  sake  of  getting  in  on  livable  terms. 
Businessmen  from  the  capitalist  nations  have 
learned  to  roll  with  the  ideological  punches 
in  mixed-economy  countries.  They  have  few 
illusions  about  changing  the  minds  or  eco- 
nomic mores  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
are  doing  business. 

LESSON  TO  LEARN 

This  Is  fortunate,  because  the  least  per- 
suasive approach  with  the  developing  na- 
tions— and  especially  with  their  leaders — is 
the  sermon.  The  temptation  is  great  for 
Americans  to  point  to  the  period  of  their  own 
country's  economic  development,  still  a  mat- 
ter of  comparatively  recent  history,  as  an 
example  for  the  striving  nations  of  today  to 
follow.  Indeed  there  Is  much  in  that  history 
that  those  nations  could  study  with  profit. 
But  there  also  are  chapters  that  clash 
ironically  with  the  kind  of  advice  often  meted 
out  to  developing  countries  of  the  20th 
century. 

In  1811,  for  instance,  one  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments advanced  (successfully)  against  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  the  fact  that  foreigners 
owned  70  percent  of  the  stock.  In  the  1830's 
a  number  of  States  got  into  financial  diffi- 
culties and  blithely  repudiated  bonds  that 
had  been  sold  largely  in  foreign  markets. 
Later  In  the  century,  railroad  bankruptcies 
and  reorganizations  took  another  heavy  toll 
of  foreign  investment. 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  American  record 
with  respect  to  foreign  capital  has  been  gen- 
erally exemplary.  Private  foreign  funds 
played  a  large  part  in  the  early  and  inter- 
mediate upbuilding  of  this  country;  for  the 
most  part  they  were  treated  well  and  re- 
warded handsomely.  Hopefully  the  nations 
developing  today  will  find  something  to  copy 
from  that  book,  but  it  is  predictable  they 
will  insist  on  finding  It  for  themselves. 


$3,600  a  year  for  1951-54.  It  went  up  to 
$4,200  for  1955-58  and  has  remained  at  $4,800 
since  1959. 


MEDICARE  AND  ITS  FINANCING 

Ml*.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  LMr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Ma\  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  there  appeared  an  article  concern- 
ing the  unreasonable  assumptions  made 
in  the  proposed  financing  of  the  medi- 
care program.  The  article  stresses  a 
very  important  fiscal  fact  relative  to  this 
matter;  namely,  that  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  medicare  program  depends 
upon  future  increases  in  the  taxable 
wage  base  of  the  proposed  payroll  tax. 

The  article  point$  out  some  of  the  un- 
realistic assumptioins  that  have  been 
given  the  chief  actuary,  Mr.  Robert 
Myers  by  the  hieraivihy  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  one  of  vi^hich  is 
that  the  wage  base  remain  at  the  $5,600 
level.  The  Social  Security  Advisory 
^Council  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  an 
"increase  in  the  waige  base,  as  early  as 
1966  if  the  new  program  is  to  avoid  fiscal 
difficulties. 

Because  of  the  timeliness,  and  because 
the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  wherein  these  assumptions 
have  been  shown  to  be  unfounded  under 
questioning,  are  being  conducted  behind 
closed  doors  without  reason  or  justifica- 
tion I  might  say,  I  Insert  the  article  from 
the  Washington 
this  point : 
Medicare  Tied  to  Rifei 


ar  in  the  Record  at 
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IN  Taxable  Pat  Base 
The  financial  success  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  healtji  care  for  the  aged  pro- 
gram seems  pegged  to  future  increases  in  the 
taxable  wage  base.  * 

If  there  are  no  boosts,  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  chief  actuary  said  yester- 
day, the  system's  trust  fund  would  be  broke 
In  1976. 

If  the  hikes  do  materialize,  Robert  J.  Myers 
said,  the  trust  fund  would  be  self-supporting. 
My»rs  displayed  his  figures  during  ques- 
tioning by  a  newsman. 

The  taxable  wage  base  now  is  $4,800  a  year. 
Pending  legislation  would  make  it  $5,600  an- 
nually beginning  in  1066. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
already  has  recommended  the  taxable  wage 
base  be  increased  to  $6,000  for  1966  and  1967 
and  to  $7,200  in  1968. 

Myers  said  his  loitg-range,  self-supporting 
estimates  were  based  "on  the  assumption 
that  the  taxable  wage  base  of  $5,600  now  be- 
ing proposed  would  be  increased  and  kept  up 
to  date."  I 

His  prediction  of  Ian  empty  trust  fund  In 
1976,  he  said,  made  no  allowance  for  such 
increases. 

When  the  social  security  tax  first  was  im- 
posed in  1937,  It  was  levied  on  the  first  $3,000 
of  annual  earnings  of  a  covered  person.  This 
was  retained  througjh  1950,  then  increased  to 


PARM  INCOME  DOWN  IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 'extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Freeman's  action  in 
dumping  of  massive  quantities  of  Gov- 
ernment grain  stocks  is  a  principal  rea- 
son for  the  latest  dechne  in  net  income 
for  Illinois  farms. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
port on  farm  income,  released  March  11, 
showed  net  income  per  farm  in  Illinois 
down  4  percent  in  1964.  compared  with 
1963. 

Net  income  per  farm  in  IlUnois  for  the 
past  3  years:  In  1962,  $4,952;  in  1963, 
$4,861;  and  in  1964,  $4,676. 

This  continued  decline  in  net  income 
per  farm  occurred  despite  the  fact  that 
Illinois  farms  got  larger  in  acres  and 
fewer  in  total  number.  The  4  per- 
cent drop  does  not  fully  reflect  the  ad- 
verse economic  trend  for  Illinois  farmers, 
because  it  includes  as  farm  income  over 
$131  million  in  direct  payments  to 
farmers  by  the  Federal  Government. 
These  Government  payments  jumped 
from  $104  million  the  year  before,  but 
despite  this  jump,  the  decline  in  net 
farm  income  continued. 

It  is  obvious  the  farm  programs  and 
policies  being  carried  out  by  the  Johnson 
administration  are  not  enabling  farmers 
to  keep  pa'ce,  incomewise,  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  Indeed,  while  the  rest 
of  the  economy  moves  ahead,  net  farm 
income  drops  back. 

Secretary  Freeman  must  accept  a 
major  part  of  the  blame  for  last  year's 
drop  in  net  income  of  Illinois  farmers. 
His  decision  to  dump  more  than  140 
million  bushels  of  Government  w'heat  at 
the  peak  of  the  1964  wheat  harvest 
caused  a  severe  price  break.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  the  U.S.  price  of  wheat 
was  even  below  the  world  price. 

Another  factor  which  hurt  Illinois 
farm  income  last  year  was  the  drop  in 
livestock  prices.  This  too  can  be  traced 
to  massive  dumping  of  Government  grain 
by  Secretary  Freeman.  Over  2  billion 
bushels  of  Government  com  were 
dumped  in  the  unprotected  market  in 
1961-62,  and  this  triggered  overproduc- 
tion of  livestock  causing  the  price  break. 
When  legislation  to  extend  the  feed 
grains  and  wheat  programs  comes  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee  later  this 
year,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  restrict- 
ing the  Secretary's  authority  to  dump 
Government  stocks.  Farmers  marketing 
their  grain  should  not  have  to  compete 
with  cutthroat  competition  from  Secre- 
tary Freeman. 


Mr. 


JAY  HAYDEN  RETIRES 
MORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  nearly  50  years  Jay  G.  Hay  den  served 
in  a  most  admirable  manner  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  His  reporting  as  well  as  his  in- 
terpretive analyses  gave  to  his  readers  in 
the  Detroit  News  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  a  deeper  appreciation  for  our 
way  of  life.  We  who  have  known  Jay 
all  or  a  part  of  these  years  salute  him 
on  his  retirement  and  wish  him  well. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  by  Will  Muller  enti- 
tled "Jay  Hayden  Retires,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit  News  on  March  1 
this  year: 

Jay  Hatden  Retires 
(By  Will  Muller) 

Jay  G.  Hayden,  the  Detroit  News'  polit- 
ical colvunnlst  in  Washington,  is  retiring 
today. 

He  started  his  newspaper  career  65  years 
ago  as  a  $2  a  week  printers'  devil  on  the 
weekly  Vigilant  In  C£issopolis,  Mich.  He  ends 
it  as  the  dean  of  all  Washington  correspond- 
ents. 

Jay  served  this  newspaper  in  Washington 
for  more  than  49  years  and  under  nine  Pres- 
idents. He  knew  each  of  them  personally 
as  well  as  professionally. 

To  News  readers  and  News  workers.  Jay  has 
been  both  tradition  and  friend.  In  the 
world  of  journalism  he  is  a  legend.  His  own 
story  is  as  unusual  as  any  he  ever  pounded 
out  on  his  typewriter  al>out  others. 

STOOL  TO   SALON 

At  12,  Jay  was  sitting  on  a  milking  stool 
on  his  father's  farm  just  outside  Cassopolis. 
At  35,  he  was  one  of  two  U.S.  newspaper  cor- 
respondents accredited  to  sit  in  on  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  just  outside 
Paris. 

As  a  youngster,  he  was  barred  from  the 
oflace  of  Detroit's  Mayor  Phillip  Breitmeyer 
for  writing  a  critical  story.  A  few  years 
later,  he  criticized  the  Versailles  Treaty  as 
a  breeder  of  futvire  wars,  and  Premier 
Georges  (the  Tiger)  Clemenceau  named  him 
an  Officer  de  I'lnstruction  Publlque  of 
Prance. 

Jay  is  the  last  newsman  to  know  the  busi- 
ness from  a  printer's  "California  Job  case"  to 
the  White  House  Correspondents  Association. 
He  has  forgotten  where  he  put  away  the 
beribboned  honor  of  France,  but  recalls  with 
total  clarity  all  the  friends  he  made  along 
the  way  he  has  come. 

One  of  them  was  Jim  Preston,  then  head 
of  the  Senate  press  gallery,  whom  he  met  at 
political  conventions.  He  met  Preston  again 
at  15  th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  after  Christmas  in 
1915. 

capital  ttbo 

Jay  had  sorived  In  Washington  that  morn- 
ing, confused  as  to  which  ends  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  were  occupied  by  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol,  but  eager  to  get 
started.  As  he  stood  on  the  street  corner, 
looking  at  shrubbed  grounds  across  the  way 
and  chatting  with  his  friend,  he  confessed 
his  puzzlement. 

"Jim,"  he  asked,  "where's  the  White 
House?" 

"Right  there,  you  damned  fool,  you're 
looking  at  It." 
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That,  says  Jay,  was  the  first  question  he 
asked  on  what  was  to  be  a  49-year  assign- 
ment in  Washington.  None  of  his  later  ones, 
he  recalls,  ever  got  such  a  prompt  and  cer- 
tain answer. 

Jay  was  born  Dec.  8,  1884,  in  Cassopolis,  to 
James  Girt  Hayden  and  the  former  Ruth 
Kingsbury.  His  father  served  Cass  County 
one  term  as  a  State  Senator. 

When  he  was  6,  his  father  bought  a 
family  farm.  Jay  grew  up  there  and  was 
willing  to  work  at  anything  to  get  away  from 
cows. 

TTRN  OF  CENTURY 

By  1900,  he  was  working  on  the  Vigilant. 
He  was  graduated  from  Cassopolis  High 
School  2  years  later.  Prom  1904  through  1906 
he  was  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  sup- 
porting himself  as  foreman  of  the  print  shop 
in  the  university's  library. 

"It  was  the  most  Juvenile  and  incompetent 
crew  of  printers  ever  under  one  roof,"  Jay 
recalls.  "Because  I  was  experienced,  I  was 
made  foreman  at  the  same  salary  as  every- 
one else." 

Then  Jay  was  tempted  by  a  salary  offer  to 
become  foreman  of  the  print  shop  at  the 
Escanaba  Daily  Mirror,  now  defunct.  Print- 
ers were  roisterous  in  those  days,  and  often 
he  found  himself  the  only  one  to  report  for 
work  on  Monday.    He  quit.    . 

He  tried  a  Job  in  North  Dakota  at  the  be- 
hest of  a  lawyer  friend.  The  thermometer 
h^  40  below,  and  Jay  fled  home.  He  put  in 
a  short  stint  on  a  weekly  at  Evart.  Mich., 
then  went  back  to  Cassopolis.  There  the 
News  uncovered  him. 

DSR     INTERVAL 

For  the  News,  Jay  covered  fires  and  rob- 
beries and  occasionally  politics,  eventually 
goli  assigned  to  city  hall.  Politics  carried  him 
to  Lansing. 

At  the  insistence  of  the  late  James  Couz- 
ens.  Jay  took  an  18  months  leave  of  absence 
to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  DSR  Commission. 
Couzens  was  its  chairman. 

Returning  to  the  News,  Jay  took  a  Wash- 
ington assignment  under  the  late  George 
Miller  in  preference  to  the  city  editorship. 
Miller  later  became  a  News  editor  in  chief, 
and  Jay  headed  the  Washington  bureau. 

When  Jay  arrived  in  Washington,  it  was  a 
sleeply,  tree-lined,  semitropical  city  with 
wide  avenues,  late  morning  work  routines, 
covered  by  a  small  and  elite  corps  of  re- 
porters. Journalism  was  on  a  personal  basis. 
Cabinet  members  were  accessible  and  the 
social  and  governmental  lives  of  the  city 
blended. 

He  became  Washington  bureau  chl^f  in 
1918,  attended  the  Paris  peace  negotiations 
with  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1919,  set 
up  a  London  bureau  for  the  News  in  the  same 
year.  He  wrote  from  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  the  Continent. 

HARDING    DEATH 

He  was  with  President  Warren  Harding  on 
his  1923  Alaskan  tour.  He  left  the  Presi- 
dential party  at  Seattle,  where  Harding  ap- 
peared to  be  suffering  a  stomach  upset,  and 
started  across  Canada  by  train. 

Mr.  Harding  went  on  to  San  Francisco  and 
died  there.  His  death  caught  Jay  on  the 
Canadian  prairies.  Jay  and  his  companion, 
Arthur  Sinnott.  later  editor  of  the  Newark 
News,  wrote  furioxisly  about  Harding's  career, 
the  upset  in  politics  and  Government,  tossing 
fragments  of  their  stories  off  at  every  railway 
depot  to  be  rushed  piecemeal  to  their  offices. 

Days  later  when  Jay  got  back  to  Detroit,  his 
story  was  ]ust  coming  on  the  wires.  The 
Canadian  telegraph  company  thoughtfully 
had  waited  until  all  the  pieces  were  assem- 
bled before  sending  It. 

Jay  traveled  to  the  Philippines,  China,  and 
Japan  in  1926  to  write  from  there.  He 
covered  the  1930  London  Naval  Conference, 
the  1933  London  Economic  Conference. 


He  has  been  long  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  In  1931  he  was  named 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  the  most  ex- 
clusive of  all  organizations  of  top  Washing- 
ton newsmen,  which  entertains  the  Presi- 
dent annually. 

FAVORITE    GUEST 

His  sturdy  independence,  his  easy  pres- 
ence, and  his  genius  for  anecdote  are  coveted 
by  Washington  hosts,  for  the  only  one  who 
considers  Jay  no  prize  is  Jay  himself. 

A  favorite  gambit  of  Washington  hostesses 
at  small  parties  is  to  maneuver  Jay  into  a 
comfortable  chair,  a  martini  in  his  hand  and 
the  guests  around  him.  and  tease  him  into 
telling  stories.  It's  like  a  moving  picture 
review,  infinite  in  detail,  warm  with  memory, 
and  rich  with  humor,  of  all  the  great  na- 
tional dramas  of  a  half  century. 

With  the  arrival  of  his  retirement,  those 
who  have  been  close  to  his  legend  are  urging 
him  to  write  a  book.  Jay  himself  says  he 
is  a  little  tired,  would  like  to  relax  with  his 
wife,  Ruth,  in  their  home  in  Kensington, 
Md. 

He  is  an  inveterate  left-handed  golfer, 
an  equally  avid  two-fisted  poker  player.  And 
he  has  a  long  list  of  intended  victims.  If 
that  doesn't  fill  all  of  his  time,  he  can  oc- 
cupy the  surplus  by  keeping  an  eye  on  his 
only  youngster,  Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
News  editor. 

ACCOLADE 

Twenty  years  ago,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity conferred  a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
on  Jay  Hayden.  Dr.  Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  uni- 
versity president,  said  at  the  ceremony: 

"He  is  patient,  modest,  steadfast  to  pre- 
serve high  standards  of  Journalistic  interpre- 
tation, both  national  and  international  •  •  • 
a  healthy  curiosity  against  a  background  of 
real  and  human  understanding  and  high 
purpose." 

His  brethren  in  the  craft  would  say  Jay 
Hayden  has  lived  by  those  words  all  of  his 
long  career  and  they  are  still  an  apt  accolade 
for  him  at  his  retirement. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agri- 
cultural situation  in  this  country  con- 
tinues its  steady  deterioration,  as  many  of 
us  from  rural  America  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  We  have  noted  that  this 
deteriorating  condition  not  only  affects 
our  farm  population,  but  actually  affects 
a  much  wider  segment  of  the  Nation's 
population  and  economy.  We  find  that 
3  out  of  every  10  jobs  in  private  employ- 
ment are  related  to  agriculture. 

All  of  us  have  been  exposed  to  the  sta- 
tistics relative  to  food  prices,  the  dwin- 
dling percentages  going  to  the  agricul- 
tural segment,  low  parity  ratio  figures, 
farm  expenses,  the  cost-price  squeeze, 
and  the  like.  But  few  really  understand 
just  how  this  total  picture  affects  the 
future  of  the  Nation. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  intrigued  with 
the  position  paper  on  the  rural  economy 
recently  submitted  by  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association.  It  is  a  paper  that 
should  be  studied  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  every  American  citizen.    It 


is  an  alarming  paper  that  contains  truths 
that  must  be  considered. 

With  the  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I 
hereby  submit  the  position  paper  for  your 
information : 

Independent  Bankers  Association  Agricul- 
ture Committee  Position  Paper  on  thb 
Rural  Economy 

The  agriculture  committee  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  sessions  February  10  to  13,  presented 
the  following  position  paper  to  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  discussed  it  with  the  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. President  Lee  M.  Stenehjem  read  the 
paper,  as  formal  remarks,  at  a  congressional 
dinner  session.  Hotel  Statler,  Thursday  night, 
February  11. 

Should  the  disaster  of  the  thirties  seem 
remote  In  these  soaring  sixties,  remember 
that  the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  great 
depression  went  unnoticed  as  America  danced 
its  way  through  the  roaring  twenties. 

Depressions  have  always  had  their  begin- 
ning at  a  peak  of  prosperity,  and  they  always 
are  farm  led  and  farm  fed. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  mistakes  of 
the  twenties  are  being  repeated.  Commer- 
cial banks  are  loaned  up  to  historically  high 
levels  in  ratio  to  available  deposits.  The 
easy  money  of  the  sixties  has  made  us  a 
seemingly  affluent  society  and  we  are  now 
reaching  for  the  Great  Society. 

But  those  who  see  a  bright  future  for 
America  apparently  are  not  aware  of  a  new 
shadow  that  has  crept  over  the  horizon.  The 
most  significant  feature  of  the  American 
economy  today  is  this:  rural  banks  cannot 
much  longer  continue  to  supply  the  credit 
needs  of  rural  America.  Since  1951.  farm- 
ers have  been  using  credit  as  a  substitute 
for  earned  income  because  of  depressed  agri- 
cultural raw  material  prices. 

With  the  inception  of  its  agricultural  re- 
search program  3'/,  years  ago,  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  has  warned  re- 
peatedly that  such  credit  could  not  continue 
indefinitely.  The  association  has  urged  that 
action  be  taken  to  revive  the  economy  of 
rural  America  before  the  point  of  no  return 
was  reached,  but  the  downward  drift  has 
been  allowed  to  continue. 

The  association  now  finds  it  necessary  to 
caution  its  member  banks  to  be  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  their  loanable  assets. 
Country  bank  loans  to  farmers  are  danger- 
ously close  to  deterioration. 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association  is 
not  alone  in  Its  concern. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  association  urged  a 
retreat  from  easy  credit.  In  a  convention 
resolution  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion said  "it  Is  difficult  to  find  Justification 
for  the  degree  of  ease  which  now  prevails  in 
credit  markets." 

Insurance  companies  and  large  as  well  as 
small  lenders  are  voicing  the  same  caution. 
Similar  experiences  are  being  reported  by 
the  Production  Credit  Associations  and  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  It  has 
been  said  that  unless  corrective  action  is 
taken  soon,  the  FHA  will  one  day  be  known 
as  the  graveyard  for  bankrupt  farm  loans. 

Firsthand  experience  of  bankers  through- 
out rural  America  show  farmers  holding  as- 
sets of  uncertain  value  which  appear  to  sup- 
port bank  loans  as  collateral.  The  farm  bor- 
rower continues  to  demonstrate  excellent 
integrity.  But  his  house  falls  in  when  his 
integrity  and  assets  are  measured  against 
the  profit  entry  on  his  operating  statement. 
There  Just  Isn't  enough  left  to  make  a  dent 
in  his  debts. 

In  case  after  case,  depreciation  transfers 
are  completely  used  up  in  paying  operating 
expenses  or  providing  food,  clothing,  and 
other  bare  essentials  for  the  farm  family. 
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Rural  bankers  believe  we  have  been  build- 
ing our  economic  future  on  a  weak  founda- 
tion. Our  facade  of  prosperity  has  been 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  producers  of 
agricultural  raw  materials. 

We  have  not  constructed  true  economic 
wealth  at  all.  but  a  wlU-of-the-wisp  prosper- 
ity in  which  some  segtnents  of  the  economy 
have  been  fattened  by  feeding  upon  another. 
Since  the  land  represents  the  beginning  point 
of  our  country's  wealth,  such  prosjjerity  can 
only  be  temporary.  It  will  eventually  fall 
of  its  own  weight. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  profits  in 
agriculture,  essential  to  reduction  of  ever- 
increasing  debt,  the  time  approaches  when 
banks  will  have  to  terminate  credit  avail- 
ability to  thousands  of  farmers  in  rural 
America.  This  will  foirce  liquidation  of  nu- 
merous farm  units  an^  subsequently  the  de- 
struction of  thousands  of  rural  businesses 
that  serve  farmers 

One  resxilt  will  be  the  loss  of  a  market  for 
an  Important  portion  of  our  total  output  of 
goods  and  services.  This  Indicates  a  cutback 
in  Industrial  productijon  and  an  increase  in 
unemployment.  Whatever  gains  can  be 
made  through  the  administration's  anti- 
poverty  program  will  be  more  than  canceled 
out  by  the  inability  cf  the  rural  popula- 
tion to  earn  a  living. 

And  remember — some  30   percent  of   the 
U.S.  population  lives  In  rural  communities 
of  2,500  and  under  and  on  the  farms  sur- 
•■  rounding  them. 

Because  net  farm  Income  has  declined 
while  the  income  of  other  segments  of  the 
ecenomy  has  soared  to  record  levels,  the 
farmer  has  been  calught  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze.  The  result  has  been  a  drop  of  more 
than  3  million  in  agricultural  employment 
since  1949.  This  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  source  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
unemployment  today.  It  is  now  contribut- 
ing more  to  the  poverty  of  the  Nation  than 
any  other  single  factor. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  prevailing  economic 
philosophy  calls  for  the  elimination  of  2V2 
million  additional  farmers.  These  would  not 
Just  be  the  little  inefficient  farmers.  They 
would  be  a  broad  category  of  farmers — large 
and  small  alike. 

We  have  apparently  overlooked  the  most 
obvious  answer  to  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. An  expanded  rural  economy  would 
slow  down  the  outmigratlon  of  farmers.  It 
would  create  an  expanded  rural  labor  force, 
both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  rural  com- 
munities. 

Government  flgures'show  that  the  largest 
pocket  of  poverty  in  American  today  is  in  the 
rural  areas. 

The  farmer  Is  In  a  state  of  economic  de- 
pression because  he  is  not  getting  a  fair 
price  for  his  production.  That  is,  farm  raw- 
material  prices  are  not  in  balance  with  the 
prices  of  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  situation  has  occurred  not  because 
of  any  inexorable  la\^8  of  economics,  but  be- 
cause important  political  and  business  in- 
terests have  served  to  gain  from  maintaining 
farm  raw-material  prices  at  depressed  levels. 
Our  profit-starved  rural  economy  has  been 
dependent  on  massive  doses  of  credit  every 
year  since  1953.  This  credit  will  one  day 
have  to  be  repaid.  When  we  do  this  we  will 
deprive  the  market  In  some  future  years  of 
the  Income  necessary  to  consume  our  annual 
production  at  a  profitable  price  level. 

The  farmer  has  been  using  credit  to  keep 
his  head  above  water.  His  borrowing  always 
is  in  anticipation  of  future  profits,  but  the 
sad  fact  remains  that  repayment  often  is 
made  from  liquidation  of  assets  accumulated 
in  prior  years. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  credit 
that  is  available  in  the  United  States.     Ex- 

fanded  credit  cannot  much  longer  serve  as 
substitute  for  adequate  earnings  In  agri- 
culture. 


Ten  thousand  banks  collapsed  between 
1931  and  1934  because  of  the  necessity  for 
ru.al  bankers  to  withdraw  loanaiJle  funds 
from  agriculture.  The  reason  the  bankers 
were  compelled  to  collect  farm  loans  at  an 
accelerated  pace  was  severe  underpayment 
for  agicultural  raw-material  production. 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  catastrophe, 
we  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government 
give  the  same  attention  to  farm  prices  that 
it  has  given  to  civil  rights,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, tax  reduction  and  other  priority  meas- 
ures. 

If  farm  prices  are  restored  to  relative  bal- 
ance with  the  rest'  of  the  economy,  we  can 
achieve  a  huge  bonus  of  output  and  Income 
by  making  full  use  of  all  of  oirr  resources 
and  raw  material,  human  and  financial.  We 
can  p-ovide  full  employment,  full  plant  ca- 
pacity, balance  the  budget  and  commence 
retirement  of  the  national  debt. 


ADMINISTRATION  ASKED  TO  RE- 
VIEW DECISION  IN  REGARD  TO 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
FUNDING  METHODS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Tupper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
proposed  revolving  fund  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  conservation  oper- 
ation goes  into  effect  it  is  estimated  by 
Maine  district  supervisors  that  this 
procedure  will  have  the  following  effects 
in  Maine: 

In  three  districts,  conservation  prac- 
tice establishment  would  be  curtailed  at 
least  75  percent.  In  the  remaining  13 
districts,  it  would  be  curtained  between 
80  and  90  percent. 

There  was  agreement  that  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  family  size  farms  would  end 
up  receiving  technical  practice  applica- 
tion help.  These  are  the  ones  where 
technical  installation  assistance  is 
needed  most. 

The  three  districts  where  the  estimate 
of  75  percent  was  made  contain  the 
larger  Maine  cities.  The  estimates'  of 
80  to  90  percent  or  more  curtailment 
came  from  the  more  rural  districts. 

There  was  agreement  that  the  only 
landowners  who  would  pay  or  would  be 
able  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  installation 
costs,  would  be  the  very  few  with  the 
large  farm  operations  and  the  urban 
owners  of  rural  lands. 

In  about  half  of  the  districts  the  esti- 
mate showed  that  although  some  20  per- 
cent of  the  present  establishment  would 
occur  this  establishment  would  be  largely 
vegetative  practices. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  proposal  would 
idle  district-owned  heavy  equipment 
owned  by  12  of  the  16  districts  in  Maine. 
Of  more  significance,  it  would  idle  or 
partially  idle  heavy  equipment  of  an 
estimated  50  small  rural  equipment 
contractors  in  the  State,  and  put  a  num- 
ber of  equipment  operators  out  of  work. 
The  estimates  showed  that  most  at- 
tempts by  landowners  on  their  own  to 
install  engineering  type  water  manage- 


ment or  water  control  practices  would 
have  the  following  detrimental  results: 
First.  Water  control  measures  would 
be  inadequate  in  size  and  on  excessive 
grades  resulting  in  more  land  and  water 
damage  than  if  they  were  not  installed 
in  the  first  place. 

Second.  Landowners  would  be  putting 
their  money  into  expensive  equipment 
work  and  would  not  be  getting  a  techni- 
cally correct  job.  In  other  words,  tl^ey 
would  be  paying  the  price  for  a  sound 
job  but  would  not  be  getting  one. 

Third.  Many  farm  pond  impound- 
ments would  be  built  that  would  hold  for 
a  year  or  so,  then  go  out.  These  would 
likely  go  out  during  periods  of  heavy 
runoff;  namely,  flood  time.  This  would 
result  not  only  in  considerable  money 
loss  to  the  landowner,  but  more  impor- 
tant would  cause  excessive  danger  to  life 
and  property  downstream. 

Fourth.  Loss  of  such  farm  ponds  dur- 
ing periods  of  heavy  runoff  would  also 
jeopardize  flood  control  and  other  struc- 
tures downstream. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  land  treatment 
portion  of  the  Public  Law  566  watershed 
program  Avould  be  curtailed  to  the  point 
where  siltation  of  flood  prevention  im- 
poundments would  result  in  the  need  for 
larger  and  costlier  silt  basins  in  these 
structures. 

Collection  of  money  for  practice  in- 
stallation would  put  an  added  burden 
on  district  supervisors  who  are  provid- 
ing their  services  free  in  the  first  place. 
The  majority  of  work  unit  conserva- 
tionists believe  that  the  districts  would 
try  to  collect  the  money  but  that  district 
supervisors  would  not  be  the  least  bit 
happy  about  such  an  arrangement. 

Estimates  indicate  that  about  16  full- 
time  conservation  aids  and  technicians 
would  be  lest  to  the  Service  in  Maine. 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  districts  in  Maine 
are  in  the  position  or  would  be  in  the 
position  to  hire  aids  or  technicians. 
This  would  likely  be  summer  employ- 
ment only.  In  most  cases,  the  people 
they  could  hire  on  a  short-time  basis 
would  be  people  who  lack  proper  train- 
ing. 

Cost  sharing  by  ACP  and  CCP  on 
conservation  practice  installation  would 
soon  be  negligible.  The  large  farm  op- 
erator would  be  able  to  pay  so  that  his 
practice  installation  would  meet  stand- 
ards and  specifications.  The  family  size 
farmowner  would  be  almost  entirely 
crowded  out  of  the  cost  share  program. 
Practices  the  average  farmer  might  try 
to  install  without  technical  help  would 
seldom  meet  the  required  standards  and 
specifications,  and  therefore  not  qualify 
for  cost  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  administration  will  review  their 
decision  in  regard  to  Soil  Conservation 
Service  funding  methods. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Glenn  Andrews]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  enormous  chapter  in  the  wiping 
out  of  the  50  divisions  comprising  the 
States  of  this  vast  Nation  is  now  at  its 
climax.  The  President  tonight  will  de- 
liver to  a  joint  session  his  message  hav- 
ing to  do  with  voter  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities. The  Alabama  arena,  with 
adroit  manipulation  by  partisans  of  the 
destruction  of  the  States,  has  produced 
the  emotional  climate  to  demand  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  appropriation  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  another  State 
function,  the  setting  of  voter  qualifica- 
tions, and  a  further  violation  of  the  great 
charter  of  our  Nation,  the  Constitution, 
in  the  name  of  political  expediency.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  anything 
spawned  in  this  highly  emotional 
climate  can  be  of  lasting  good. 
^  There  is  some  justice  to  the  alleged 
overall  purpose  of  the  advocates  of  this 
new  chapter  in  centralization.  It  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  American  ideal — and  must 
be  kept  there — that  all  people  of  what- 
ever color  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  develop  themselves  to  their  own  full- 
est stature,  and  voting  and  taking  a  part 
in  government  is  part  of  that  develop- 
ment. 

But  the  real  question  involved  in  this 
tragic  drama  is  whether  all  ills  which 
from  time  to  time  beset  various  pockets 
of  this  Nation  can  best  be  administered 
to  by  an  already  too  heavily  burdened 
Central  Government,  or  whether  the  in- 
creasing complexities  of  our  national  life 
instead  call  for  increased  reliance  on  the 
States  and  local  communities. 

I  for  one  believe  that  the  great  co- 
hesive force  of  the  American  experi- 
ment— that  alone  which  will  make  us 
endure  as  a  United  States — is  a  recogni- 
tion of  our  vast  differences  within  the 
50  divisions  or  States  and  not  the  amal- 
gamation and  mixing  of  these  differences 
into  the  straight  jacket  of  national  con- 
formity. 

If  there  be  an  ill  in  Alabama,  we  have 
most  recently  broken  the  back  of  one- 
partyism  and  its  constriction  for  many 
years  on  freedom  of  thought.  The  rash 
and  impetuous  demand  for  new  and  ir- 
resistible Federal  law  on  the  Alabama 
voting  scene  suggests  very  strongly  a 
deeper  interest  in  whom  the  Negro  votes 
for  than  whether  or  not  he  votes.  The 
emerging  Republican  Party  in  the 
South  seems  to  be  the  target  for  this 
hastily  contrived  and  brutally  managed 
stir  of  the  national  emotion,  and  this 
rush  for  remedial  legislation  at  the 
height  of  this  feverish  emotional  pitch. 

I  rise  in  defense  of  my  people,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district,  and  the  people  of 
my  State.  They  have  been  maligned 
and  vilified  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
They  have  been  threatened  with  recon- 
struction as  severe  as  that  administered 
after  the  war  of  1860,  and  in  the  wake 
of  and  because  of  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

I  regret  that  an  unfortunate  display  of 
police  resentment  and  brutality  at  a 
Selma  bridge  on  Sunday  last  is  the  pic- 
ture indelibly  written  on  the  public  mind 
and  that  this  picture  is  the  catalyst  for 
the  impending  seizure  of  additional  Fed- 
eral and.  incidentally,  political  power. 
But  if  I  am  the  last  and  only  quiet  voice 


in  America.  I  charge  that  this  one  scene 
is  an  incomplete  picture,  and  that  the 
actors  in  this  one  scene,  the  police  force 
of  the  State  and  of  Dallas  County,  have 
over  a  period  of  2  years  and  particularly 
under  a  2-month  barrage  of  demonstra- 
tions and  constant  harassment  behaved 
magnificently. 

The  right  of  a  people  to  demonstrate 
is  a  clear  one.  But  the  right  of  demon- 
stration against  an  authority  guiltless 
of  the  crime  charged  in  the  demonstra- 
tions must  have  its  limitations. 

The  demonstrations  in  Selma  were 
billed  as  demonstrations  to  procure  for 
Negroes  the  right  to  vote.  A  month  ago 
on  Febi-uary  4  a  Federal  court  order 
from  Judge  Thomas  in  Mobile  under  the 
authority  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
made  it  possible  for  all  Negroes  in  Dallas 
County  who  could  read  and  write  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  by  the  next  election.  The 
court  order  stipulated  that  if  all  who 
wished  to  register  by  July  1965  were  not 
registered,  the  court  would  proceed  to 
do  it. 

The  demonstrations  continued.  New 
demonstrators  were  invited  in  from  all 
over  the  Nation,  and  they  came  in  an 
ever-increasing  crescendo.  Demonstra- 
tions against  what?  The  relief  had  been 
given  to  the  original  charges,  but  a  new 
cause  for  demonstrations  was  invented 
every  day.  The  President,  in  1  day  of 
demonstrations  in  Washington,  spoke  of 
being  blackjacked  by  pressures  of 
pickets— and  these  safely  and  rightly 
beyond  the  iron  fences  surrounding  the 
White  House.  The  Attorney  General's 
oflBce  closed  after  a  day  of  demonstra- 
tions. But  the  people  of  Selma  were  sup- 
posed to  endure  for  8  weeks.  And  this 
they  did.  A  2-year  record  of  no  more 
serious  injui-y  than  one  cameraman  los- 
ing his  camera  over  his  own  head  is  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  restraint.  This 
is  the  true  and  just  picture  of  Alabama 
people. 

Today,  a  vast  new  army  of  uninformed 
and  misguided  people  move  toward 
Selma.  Some  of  them  are  sincere  and 
dedicated — others  go  for  their  own  self- 
ish, political  ends. 

As  the  arena  for  this  tragic  drama 
moves  tonight  to  the  Halls  of  this  Cham- 
ber, our  people  will  stand  out  as  having 
faced  bravely  and  resolutely  the  titanic 
changes  which  the  civil  rights  law  in- 
evitably will  bring  to  their  lives.  They 
had  thought  that  they  were  facing  it  so 
well  that  a  month  ago  the  local  news- 
paper editor  in  Selma,  Roswell  Falken- 
berry,  called  on  the  President  to  throw 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation  on  the  excellence 
of  their  performance.  This  was  an- 
swered by  the  President  with  a  public 
statement,  and  I  quote : 

I  am  going  to  procure  the  rights  of  the 
Negro  to  vote. 

When  understanding  was  asked  for, 
and  a  reasonable  time  for  the  new  law  to 
be  put  into  effect,  the  answer  was  more 
and  irresistible  Federal  law.    So  be  It. 


FROM   PRESIDENT   TO    NEWSBOYS, 
THE  PEOPLE  MOURN  LEO  LERNER 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  America's  truly  great  citizens, 
who  last  week  was  taken  from  us  through 
a  tragic  heart  attack. 

This  illustrious  American  was  Leo  A. 
Lerner,  publisher,  author,  journalist,  hu- 
manitarian, civic  leader,  husband  and 
father,  and  above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
sincere  friend  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  untimely  death  of  Leo  Lerner 
leaves  a  painful  void  in  the  civic,  social, 
industrial,  and  religious  fabric  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Lerner's  death  was  mourned  by 
President  Johnson  in  a  special  message 
to  his  family. 

Literally,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  civic  and 
political  leader  in  Chicago  joined  in  this 
sorrowful  moment  to  mourn  Leo's  pass- 
ing. 

He  was  a  unique  man.  Unique  in  that 
in  a  very  troubled  world.  Leo  Lerner 
through  his  great  gift  of  understanding 
people  tried  to  show  humanity  a  course 
toward  better  understanding  among 
rpen. 

He  was  dedicated  to  the  whole  human 
cause  of  decency  throughout  his  life. 
Leo  Lerner  always  espoused  the  highest 
standards  of  human  conduct.  He  had 
an  abiding  compassion  for  the  weakness 
of  man  and  through  his  forceful  writings 
tried  to  chart  a  course  for  all  of  us  to  be 
better  people  living  in  a  better  com- 
munity. 

His  passing  is  one  of  those  irreplace- 
able losses  that  all  of  us  will  suffer  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  I  don't  know  of 
any  single  man  who  had  a  gi-eater  talent 
with  the  pen  and  putting  ideas  into 
words  than  Leo  Lerner.  He  was  this 
Nation's  most  gifted  journalist. 

He  had  a  facility  for  putting  thoughts 
into  words  that  could  not  be  matched. 
I  have  long  advocated  that  his  columns 
be  syndicated  nationally.  I  feel  that 
strongly  about  his  writings.  Fortu- 
nately, his  books  will  live  on  as  a  living 
memorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
in  my  remarks  today  the  memorial  edi- 
tion of  the  Lerner  newspapers  prepared 
by  his  excellent  staff  which  describes  in 
considerable  detail  the  huge  tribute  paid 
to  Leo  Lerner,  and  also  those  numerous 
articles  dealing  with  his  background  and 
his  great  contribution  to  humanity. 

Leo  Lerner  has  left  an  impressive  leg- 
acy which  shall  continue  to  be  a  guiding 
light  for  generations  to  come. 

The  people  of  Chicago  can  find  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lerner's  family 
will  carry  on  publishing  the  Lerner 
newspapers  in  the  same  spirit  of  human 
dignity  that  Mr.  Lerner  himself  created. 

His  oldest  son,  Louis  A.  Lerner,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Lerner  publica- 
tions, has   assured  the  entire  Chicago 


community  that  "Leo  Lerner's  work  will 

be  carried  on."  ^  ,^    ^     '  . 

Mr  Speaker,  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
tributes  to  Leo  Lerner  was  paid  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  Newg  in  its  editorial  of 
March  9,  when  they  istated: 

Leo  Lerner  was  not  a  man  to  stand  on 
the  sidelines.  His  death  Saturday  at  58 
deprives  the  community  of  one  who  took 
bis  dreams  in  hand  awd  shaped  them  into 
deeds. 

It  is  indeed  a  reflection  of  Chicago's 
profound  admiration  and  respect  for 
Mr.  Lerner  when  a  competing  newspaper 
pauses  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
American  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
did  in  its  editorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  the  many 
articles  which  were  written  about  Leo 
Lerner  after  his  death.  I  am  including 
them  in  the  body  of  the  Record  today  so 
that  they  may  become  for  posterity  a 
part  of  America's  history.  By  inserting 
these  articles  today  In  the  body  of  this 
Record,  it  is  my  hope  that  scholars  for 
generations  to  come  will  be  able  to  draw 
on  this  great  American's  impressive  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  human  dignity. 
Scholars  of  either  the  liberal  views  or 
the  conservative  view  can  find  in  Leo 
Lerner's  conduct  as  a  citizen  a  base  of 
knowledge  and  a  source  of  inspiration. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  persorially 
can  only  thank  our  Maker  for  this  privi- 
lege. To  have  known  Leo  Lerner  is  to 
have  known  the  real  meaning  of  life. 

He  had  passed  by  us  but  once,  and 
yet  in  knowing  that  he  did  pass  by  us 
but  once,  we  are  all  so  much  the  richer. 
To  his  entire  family,  Mrs.  Pucinski 
and  I  send  our  m<^$t  profoimd  condo- 
lences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excej-pts  from  the  Lerner 
newspapers  follow: 

[From  the  Times.  Mar.  10,  1965] 

The  People  Moorn   Leo   Lerneb 

He  walked  with  princes  and  little  people. 

And  the  princes  of  the  political,  business, 

Industrial  and  professional  worlds  walked  by 

his  bier  to  pay  their  ia«t  respects. 

And  two  young  newBboys,  who  deliver  his 
newspapers,  also  came  to  say  farewell  to  Leo 
A.  Lerner. 

Private  services  for  Mr.  Lerner,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lerner  newspapers,  were 
held  noon  Monday  at  Plser  Memorial  chapel, 
5206  North  Broadway. 

Memorial  services  twill  be  held  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  Lerner  died  of  a  heart  attack  Satiu-day 
evening  in  his  home,  4300  North  Marine.  He 
was  57  years  old. 

Although  the  servioCs  were  private,  several 
hundred  people  Jammed  the  chapel.  There 
were  judges.  Congressmen,  Senators,  alder- 
men, business  leaders,  professors  and  news- 
papermen, doctors  aAd  lawyers,  friends  and 
relatives. 

"His  peoplehood  ranged  from  presidents 
to  little  newsboys,"  said  Rabbi  Henry  Fisher, 
rabbi  emeritus  of  Congregation  B'nai  Zion. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  sent  a  tele- 
gram of  condolence  and  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
paid  his  last  respects. 

Rabbi  Fisher,  a  personal  friend  of  Leo 
Lerner's  flew  from  Ceiifornla  to  deliver  the 
eulogy. 

A  second  tribute  was  given  by  Dr.  James 
Luther  Adams,  Unitarian  minister,  renowned 
theologian,  author  and  liberal,  who  Is  pro- 
fessor at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  In 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

"Leo  Lerner's  life  Is  like  Schubert's  im- 
mortal 8th  S3rmphony — the  unfinished  syvx- 
phony,"  said  Rabbi  Fisher. 


"And  therein  lies  our  sorrow  that  when 
Mr.  Lerner  died,  he  had  not  finished  his 
work.  Like  Schubert  he  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  finish  his  work.  There  was  still 
so  much  to  be  done. 

"However,  all  of  us  here,  who  have  been 
touched  by  the  spark  of  his  spirit,  are  grate- 
ful to  have  known  and  loved  him.  He  made 
the  entire  North  Side  feel  like  his  family. 

"Leo  Lerner's  life  was  filled  with  the  joy 
of  living.  He  loved  the  stars,  the  beauty 
of  nature,  books,  music,  good  food,  classic 
movies  or  westerns,  and  he  loved  the  city 
and  the  country. 

"He  was  a  child  of  the  earth  and  had  the 
sense  of  wonder  a  child  has  upon  discovery. 
Life  for  him  was  filled  with  people.  He 
knew  more  people  than  anyone  I  know. 

"And  he  never  saw  people  as  rich  or  poor, 
or  white  or  black  or  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Jew.    They  were  his  peoplehood. 

"His  mind  was  creative  and  as  wide  as 
the  universe.  His  Ideas  were  exceeded  only 
by  his  Ideals.  Since  he  enjoyed  life  so 
much,  he  felt  no  man  should  be  denied  the 
same  right.  And  he  began  with  his  neigh- 
bor and  his  neighborhood  newspaper. 

"He  loved  this  city  and  whatever  It 
needed — a  library,  university — he  was  there 
fighting  for  It." 

Rabbi  Fisher  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Lerner's 
widow,  Deana,  saying:  "Neve^have  two  peo- 
ple shared  a  more  complete  and  happy  life 
than  Leo  and  Deana." 

In  conclusion,  the  rabbi  said:  "Leo  Lerner 
lives  in  our  minds,  our  hearts  and  in  oiir 
memory." 

Dr.  Adams  told  the  grieving  audience  that 
the  letters  and  papers  of  various  phases  of 
Leo  Lerner's  life  will  be  preserved  in  a  uni- 
versity library  so  that  it  will  be  a  major 
source  for  historians  studying  Chicago. 

"I  first  met  Leo  Lerner  after  I  returned 
from  Germany  where  I  spent  a  year  studying 
the  underground  movement  of  the  anti- 
Nazis. 

"I  vowed  upon  my  retvirn  that  I  would 
show  more  responsibility  as  a  citizen.  Leo 
Lerner  became  my  mentor  because  he  was 
the  personification  of  citizenship.  He  had 
a  warm  heart  and  a  cool  head. 

"He  touched  a  countless  number  of  lives, 
giving  each  of  us  courage.  No  one  can  take 
away  from  us  the  precious  memory  of  this 
adventuresome  man." 

Survivors  besides  his  widow,  Deana,  In- 
clude: two  sons,  Louis  A.  and  Robert  M.; 
a  daughter,  'Mrs.  Rosanne  Branch;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Dora  Lerner;  six  brothers,  Allen. 
Edward,  Michael,  Herman,  Herbert,  and  Carl; 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Virginia  Grabowsky  and 
Mrs.  Pearl  Rose. 

Mr.  Lerner  was  born  on  September  20, 
1907,  at  1|15  South  Loomls.  He  was  the  old- 
est of  10  children. 

His  professional  newspaper  career  began 
while  he  attended  Northwestern  University. 
In  1926  he  became  editor  of  the  Lincoln- 
Belmont  Booster,  the  first  newspaper  of  the 
chain. 

In  1943  Mr.  Lerner  became  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Myers  and  Johnson  (Times) 
newspapers. 

The  Lerner  newspapers  now  consist  of  21 
community  newspapers  comprising  the  larg- 
est chain  of  neighborhood  newspapers  In 
the  world,  with  a  weekly  circulation  In  ex- 
cess of  300,000. 

During  his  39  years  as  a  community  news- 
paper editor,  Mr.  Lerner  earned  many  awards 
and  accolades. 

In  1937  he  won  first  prize  for  the  best  edi- 
torial In  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  1946  he  re- 
ceived the  Decalogue  Society  of  Lawyers 
"Man  of  the  Year  Award."  In  1953  he  was 
named  Publisher  of  the  Year  by  the  Con- 
trolled Circulation  Newspapers  of  America. 
In  1961.  Mayor  Richard  Daley  presented  the 
Medal  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Lerner. 

In  1951  he  received  the  coveted  Herrlck 
Award  presented  by  the  National  Editorial 


Association  for  the  best  editorial  interpre- 
tation of  Americanism. 

There  were  many  firsts  In  crusading  Editor 
Lerner's  life.  He  helped  found  the  liberal 
Independent  Voters  of  Illinois  in  1943;  he 
was  cochalrman  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Stevenson  for  President. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Citizens 
Schools  Committee  and  In  1946,  he  helped 
organize  Roosevelt  University. 

Mr.  Lerner  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  parole  board  In  1962,  and  was 
named  to  the  Citizens  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Community  Relations  Services  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

In  addition  to  writing  the  famed  First 
Column  In  the  Lerner  newspapers,  Mr.  Lerner 
was  the  author  of  three  books,  "Continental 
Journey,"  "The  Itch  of  Opinion,"  and  "The 
Italics  Are  Mine." 

Leo  Leener's  Work  Will  Be  Carried  On 

Leo  A.  Lerner  Is  dead,  but  his  spirit  will 
live  on  in  these  newspapers.  For  the  past 
decades,  their  pages  have  reflected  the 
strength  and  fiber  and  humanltarlanlsm  that 
was  his  trademark. 

His  passing  leaves  a  void  that  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  fill.  We  who  are  left  realize  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  assignment.  But  we  know 
that  we  must  maintain  his  high  standards 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Leo  Lerner  was  a  newspaperman.  One  of 
the  percepts  by  which  he  lived  was  that,  no 
matter  what  happened,  the  newspapers  must 
be  gotten  out  on  time.  He  once  wrote  about 
a  parish  priest  who  was  weeding  his  garden 
when  told  he  had  only  two  hoiu-s  to  live. 
When  asked  what  he  would  do,  he  replied: 
"Finish  weeding  the  garden,  of  co\irse." 

So,  despite  our  heavy  hearts,  we're  going  to 
finish  weeding  our  garden. 

He  never  liked  people  who  came  up  to  him 
and  said  "I  only  read  the  First  Colvunn."  He 
realized  that  there  was  more  to  the  news- 
paper. Our  Job  now  is  to  make  the  news- 
paper as  good  as  we  know  how,  and  make 
people  want  to  read  it  from  the  first  page 
to  the  want  ads. 

The  staff  and  organization  built  by  Leo 
Lerner  will  continue  his  work.  We're  stUl 
In  business  at  the  same  old  corner,  and  we 
will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

That's  how  he  would  have  wanted  It. 
Louis  A.  Lerner, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Leaders  Pay  Their  Respects 

Message  from  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey  were  among  the  con- 
dolences received  on  the  death  of  Leo  A. 
Lerner. 

Mrs.  Jvianlta  D.  Roberts,  personal  secre- 
tary to  the  President,  wired  Louis  A.  Lerner, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Lerner  news- 
papers : 

"The  President  has  asked  me  to  express  his 
deep  regret  to  your  family  over  the  loss  of 
your  father." 

The  Vice  President's  press  secretary  quoted 
Humphrey  as  saying,  "I  am  distressed  at  the 
news  that  one  of  my  oldest  friends  has  died. 
Leo  Lerner  was  a  force  for  liberal,  progres- 
sive government  in  Illinois  and  the  Nation. 
I  shall  miss  him." 

Humphrey  and  Mr.  Lerner  had  been  friends 
for  many  years.  . 

Another  longtime  friend  of  Mr.  Lerner, 
U.N.  Ambassador  and  former  Illinois  Gov. 
Adlal  Stevenson,  s^d  he  was  "shocked  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  my  good  friend,  Leo  A. 
Lerner. 

"Few  men  of  my  acquaintance  had  more 
genuine  friends  and  admirers.  He  held  fast 
to  his  liberal  convictions  and  at  the  same 
time  endeared  himself  to  his  opponents. 

"He  was  greatly  beloved  and  I  shall  miss 
him.  I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to 
his  family." 
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Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley:  "With  the  death 
of  Leo  A.  Lerner  the  people  of  Chicago  have 
lost  a  great  citizen,  a  man  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing his  city,  country,  and  community. 

"A  native  Chlcagoan,  he  was  a  vital  spirit 
who  guided  the  progress  of  the  city.  Leo 
Lerner  was  a  champion  of  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive causes.  He  was  an  understanding, 
compassionate  man  with  a  delightful  sense 
of  humor  which  was  reflected  in  his  writings. 
He  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  social  com- 
mentators. 

"His  books  and  columns  serve  as  a  shining 
memorial.  With  his  passing,  the  city  has 
lost  a  great  Chlcagoan  and  I  a  personal 
friend." 

Gov.  Otto  Kerner  stated:  "Leo  Lerner  spent 
a  lifetime  serving  his  fellovraien  in  his  per- 
sonal life  and  through  his  newspaper.  His 
public  service  ranged  from  community  in- 
terest to  State  service  and  Included  many 
endeavors. 

"His  death  takes  from  Illinois  a  great 
citizen  and  one  of  Journalism's  finest  cru- 
saders. 

"He  was  my  friend  of  many  years — a  warm 
and  understanding  friend  who  never  hesi- 
tated to  join  In  battle  when  the  Interests  of 
the  people  were  Involved. 

"He  has  left  a  great  legacy  for  his  news- 
paper to  follow,  but  there  will  never  be  an- 
other Leo  Lerner.  I  shall  miss  him  very 
much." 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, remarked :  "I  am  desolated  by  the  news 
of  Leo  Lerner's  death.  For  more  than  30 
years,  he  has  been  one  of  my  best  and  closest 
friends.  He  has  been  a  fine,  outgoing  per- 
son, with  a  marvelous  sense  of  humor  and  a 
real  feeling  for  human  beings.  We  shall 
miss  him  greatly.  It  Is  not  merely  Leo's 
many  friends  who  suffer  a  great  loss.  It  Is 
also  the  city,  the  State  and  the  Nation." 

Congressman  SnjNEY  Yates,  Democrat, 
ninth  district:  I  am  terribly  shocked  by 
Leo  Lerner's  death.  Leo  was  one  of  my  best 
friends — he  had  so  many  wonderful  quali- 
ties— wisdom  and  wit,  great  learning  and 
leadership  and  courage.  He  would  take  on 
any  fight  no  matter  what  the  odds  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  Just  and  right.  He  was 
truly  the  conscience  of  the  community. 

"Leo  was  a  profound  thinker  and  conveyed 
his  Ideas  so  powerfully  and  sensitively  In 
his  writing  and  In  his  speeches.  He  did  so 
much  for  so  many.  I  will  miss  him  tremen- 
dously and  so  will  our  community." 

Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Demo- 
crat, 11th  district:  "He  was  dedicated  to 
the  whole  human  cause  of  decency  through- 
out his  life.  Leo  Lerner  always  espouse'1  the 
highest  standards  of  human  conduct.  He 
had  an  abiding  compassion  for  the  weakness 
of  man  and  through  his  forceful  writings 
tried  to  chart  a  course  for  all  of  los  to  be 
better  people  living  In  a  better  community. 

"His  passing  is  one  of  those  irreplaceable 
losses  that  all  of  us  will  suffer  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  I  don't  know  of  any  single  man 
who  had  a  greater  talent  with  the  pen  and 
putting  ideas  into  words  than  Leo  Lerner. 
He  was  this  Nation's  most  gifted  Journalist. 

"He  had  a  facility  for  putting  thoughts 
Into  words  that  could  not  be  matched.  I 
always  advocated  that  his  columns  should 
be  nationally  syndicated.  I  feel  that  strongly 
about  his  writings.  His  books  will  live  on 
as  a  kind  of  a  living  memorial." 

Seymour  Simon,  president.  Cook  County 
Board:  "One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  sym- 
pathetic voices   In   Chicago   Is  stilled. 

"Leo  Lerner  was  a  delightful  friend,  bub- 
bling with  fresh  Ideas  and  enthusiasm. 
With  his  warmth  and  tremendous  intellectual 
talent  he  was  a  vigorous  champion  of  the 
public  good." 

Dan  Ward,  State's  attorney:  "Our  com- 
munity Is  diminished  by  the  death  of  Leo  A. 
Lerner.  He  served  his  profession  and  society 
with  high  distinction. 


"He  was  a  thoughtful  and  stimulating 
commentator  on  many  social  questions,  local 
and  larger.  Mr.  Lerner  brought  to  his  im- 
portant work  compassionate  understanding, 
perceptlveness,  a  high  regard  for  human  dig- 
nity, humor  and  fluency.  We  shall  sorely 
miss  his  articulate  expression." 

John  C.  Marcln,  clerk,  city  of  Chicago; 
"Pew  men  knew  the  communities  that  his 
newspapers  served  better  than  Leo  A.  Lerner. 
He  knew  about  their  backgrounds,  their  way 
of  life,  and  he  strove  to  bring  the  best  for 
and  out  of  each  community.  Neighborhoods 
like  mine  have  lost  a  friend." 

Edward  J.  Barrett,  Cook  county  clerk  and 
44th  ward  Democratic  committeeman,  com- 
mented : 

"Leo  Lerner  was  an  old  and  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  His  passing  Is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  both  to  our  community  and  the 
Nation  at  large,  for  in  his  time  he  was  a 
living  symbol  of  all  that  was  fine  in  the  field 
of  Journalism. 

"I  am  sure  that  his  participation  In  com- 
munity affairs,  his  dedication  to  all  charita- 
ble works,  and  his  rare  devotion  to  his  family 
and  friends  will  long  be  an  inspiration  to 
us  who  respected,  admired  and  loved  him 
for  all  these  wonderful  traits." 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Andelman,  city  health  com- 
missioner, mourned:  "In  the  passing  of  Leo 
A.  Lerner,  Chicago  loses  one  of  its  truly 
great  citizens. 

"This  esteemed  man  demonstrated  how  a 
life  dedicated  to  public  service  could  be 
richly  rewarding.  He  has  left  a  heritage  of 
challenge  and  footprints  he  made  In  human 
events  which  can  be  well  followed  by  per- 
sons who  aspire  to  noble  acts. 

"Personally,  I  have  lost  a  friend  but  his 
memory  will  always  be  deep  rooted  In  my 
consciousness.  Truly,  Leo  Lerner  will  never 
die  because  his  spirit  and  his  Inspiration 
win  be  with  us. 

"Leo  A.  Lerner  was  the  kind  of  unusual 
man  who  Is  the  conscience  of  a  city.  He 
loved  Chicago  and  represented  everything 
fine  and  decent  In  our  society,"  sadly  said 
Marshall  Korshak,  Sanitary  district  trustee 
and  former  State  senator. 

Jacob  M.  Arvey,  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman: "Leo  Lerner's  contributions  to 
Chicago  and  Its  Institutions  constitutes  a 
monument  which  will  stand  as  an  example 
of  service  to  the  community  and  to  human- 
ity. Chicago  will  sorely  miss  his  dedicated 
participation  In  Its  problems  as  well  as  his 
Inspiring  leadership." 

George  Dunne,  county  commissioner: 
"Having  known  and  worked  with  Leo  Lerner 
for  more  than  25  years,  I  can  honestly  say 
that  a  very  keen  Intellect  and  a  courageous 
heart  has  been  stilled.  He  contributed  much 
to  the  advancement  of  man's  love  for  man. 
His  editorials  proved  to  be  the  act  of  a  uni- 
versal mentor.  Our  community  has  lost  a 
great  citizen  and  many  of  us  a  great  friend." 

Postmaster  Harry  Semrow  asserted:  "That 
greatest  of  all  architects  has  taken  Leo 
Lerner  from  us.  Chicago,  and  the  North 
Side  especially,  has  lost  a  great  public- 
spirited  individual.  His  knowledge,  fore- 
sight, and  deep  refiectlon,  and  his  sincere 
dedication  to  what  was  good,  will  long  sus- 
tain his  memory. 

Countless  civic  projects  were  inltated  and 
completed  through  his  good  works  as  editor 
of  his  newspaper  chain.  His  fairness  and 
forthrightness  were  always  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple in  his  writings  and  editorial  content. 

"Leo  Lerner  will  be  missed  by  many  of  his 
friends  and  coworkers,  but  will  always  be 
remembered  by  a  thankful  Chicago.  It  has 
been  a  better  city  because  of  him,"  con- 
cluded Semrow. 

Congressman  Dan  Rostenkowski,  Demo- 
crat, Eighth  District,  declared:  "I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  Leo  Lerner's  passing. 
He  was  an  outstanding  newspaperman  and 
an  outstanding  citizen,  dedicated  to  the  In- 


terest of  his  neighbors  and  his  community. 
I'm  sure  that  he  Is  one  of  the  real  founda- 
tions of  the  greatness  of  Chicago." 

State  Representative  Nicholas  Zagone, 
Democrat,  old  ninth,  noted:  "This  man  rose 
from  humble  circumstances  to  become  a  very 
Important  man,  yet  he  retained  his  humble- 
ness. He  was  the  nicest  man  you'd  ever 
want  to  meet.  It's  a  tragedy  to  lose  out- 
standing men  like  him  at  any  time,  but 
especially  when  they  pass  away  so  young." 

Alderman  Jack  Sperling,  50th  district, 
asserted:  "Leo  was  the  first  supporter  I  had 
when  I  decided  to  run  for  alderman,  and 
we  had  always  been  good  friends.  No 
man  should  be  given  more  credit  for  saving 
the  Devon  shopping  area,  because  he  was 
the  one  who  insisted  that  city  parking  be 
obtained.  He  was  a  very  fine  force  In  our 
community,  and  I  feel  very  badly  about  his 
passing.  I  will  have  trees  planted  In  Israel 
in  honor  of  Leo  Lerner." 

Col.  Prank  W.  Chesrow,  president  of  the 
metropolitan  sanitary  district,  and  a  papal 
chamberlain  to  Pope  Paul  VI,  stated:  "I 
knew  Mr.  Lerner  for  many  years,  and  his 
passing  Is  a  great  personal  loss  to  me.  But 
much  as  I  sorrow  at  his  death,  I  find  his 
passing  an  ever  greater  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity and  to  his  fellow  man,  whom  he  served 
so  faithfully  all  of  his  life.  He  leaves  a  void 
which  will  be  most  difficult  to  fill.  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family  and  his 
coworkers." 

General  Superintendent  Erwln  Welner,  of 
the  Chicago  park  district:  "Leo  A.  Lerner  was 
one  of  Chicago's  greatest  citizens  and  leaders. 
He  has  been  a  friend  to  the  park  district  and 
community  parks  in  which  his  papers  were 
published." 

Jerome  Huppert,  county  commissioner: 
"The  news  of  the  death  of  my  good  friend 
Leo  A.  Lerner  was  a  great  shock  to  me.  He 
was  not  only  a  personal  friend  but  a  great 
civil  leader  whose  advice  was  always  helpful 
to  me  as  an  alderman  of  the  50th  ward,  and 
as  a  county  conunlssloner.  The  community 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  and  I'm  sure  that 
he'll  be  missed  by  all  people  in  Chicago.  My 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lerner  and  to  his 
family." 

Edward  T.  SchoU,  alderman,  41st  ward: 
"Having  known  Leo  A.  Lerner,  I  know  his 
death  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  community,  the 
city,  and  the  State.  I  know  what  he  con- 
tributed because  I  am  a  newspaper  editor 
myself." 

William  J.  CuUerton,  alderman,  38th  ward: 
'The  passing  of  Leo  A.  Lerner  leaves  a  void 
not  easily  filled.  His  effective  contributions 
to  our  city.  State,  and  Nation  will  be  hard 
to  equal.    He  will  be  missed." 

Joseph  Sleb,  mayor  of  Norridge:  "It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  we  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Leo  A.  Lerner.  The  newspaper  me- 
dium has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  and 
dedicated  publishers  and  the  people  have 
lost  a  true  advocate  and  friend." 

Joseph  D.  Zizzo,  mayor  of  Harwood 
Heights:  "It  was  with  sadness  that  I  heard  of 
the  death  of  Leo  A.  Lerner.  He  contributed 
much  wisdom,  guidance,  and  service  to  the 
people  of  Illinois  and  especially  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Chicago's  northwest  side.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  S3rmpathy  to  his  widow  and  to 
his  family." 

Edward  Bluthardt,  mayor  of  Schiller  Park: 
"I  was  shocked  and  Indeed  sorry  to  hear  of 
his  death.  He  had  a  tremendous  Influence 
in  the  Schiller  Park  area,  where  his  news- 
papers were  very  well  received.  This  Influ- 
ence will  be  missed  by  all  of  us." 

Alderman  Edwin  P.  Flflelski,  (45th) :  "The 
death  of  Leo  A.  Lerner  was  a  tragic  shock. 
He  was  one  who  always  advocated  individual- 
lam  and  the  rights  of  the  Individual,  tradi- 
tions which  were  the  foundation  of  America's 
success.  He  was  never  a  conformist,  and  his 
voice  will  be  sorely  missed." 
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Dr  Benedict  Mayers,  Leyden  and  Norwood 
Park  youth  commissioner:  "Leo  Lerner  be- 
lieved mainly  in  the  dignity  of  all  people 
voun«'  and  old,  great  and  small.  He  looked 
for  the  best  in  people  and  In  the  process 

gave  his  best. 

"He  was  never  a  fair  weather  friend.    When 

he  believed  In  a  caus«  or  in  a  person  or  in 

himself  he  fought  to  the  bitter  end  to  achieve 

the  desired  result. 

"He  left  much  by  way  of  heritage  to  those 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him.  He 
deemed  loyalty  to  others  through  his  super 
virtue.  He  could  depend  on  others  to  be 
loyal  to  him  as  he  wa4  loyal  to  them." 

Alderman  William  J.  Cullerton  (38th), 
longtime  friend  of  Leo  Lerner,  said,  "Leo 
Lerner  was  the  kind  of  person  that  I  consider 
a  high-class  man.  He  ran  the  paper  in  the 
finest  fashion  any  man  could.  He  was  really 
tops  as  an  editor  and  as  a  man." 

State  Representative  Chester  Majewskl 
(Chicago)  :  "This  community  has  lost  one  of 
the  finest  men  It  has  had  In  a  nimiber  of 
years.  His  newspapers  have  been  a  boon  to 
this  area. 

"He  took  a  stand  In  everything  that  he 
did— he  set  a  pattern  and  Inevitably  it  was 
the  correct  pattern.  His  insight  into  the 
national  and  international  scene  was  always 
informing.  If  we  had  more  people  like  him 
this  country  and  the  world  would  be  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live." 

State  Representative  James  C.  Kirie  (River 
Grove) :  "I  considered  him  not  only  a  news- 
paper editor  but  a  man  who  had  the  con- 
science of  the  conununity. 

"He  always  reported  the  news  the  way 
he  saw  it.  He  spent  his  life  dedicated  to  a 
cause  of  doing  away  with  Irresponsible  Jour- 
nalism. I  consider  that  I  have  npt  only 
lost  a  friend  but  an  adviser." 


The  Neighbors  P/od  Their  Respects 

They  paid  their  rejects  last  weekend  to 
Leo  A.  Lerner.  "They"  were  the  neighbors 
whose  causes  he  had  championed,  who  had 
been  his  loyal  readers,  and  who  had  un- 
wavering faith  In  him  as  a  man  and  a  news- 
paperman. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was  made 
public,  messages  of  condolence  began  pour- 
ing in.  Many  were  fj-om  names  known  by 
all.  They  came  from  local,  county.  State  and 
Federal  officials — even  from  the  White  House 
itself. 

But  there  were  many  other  trll|utes.  They 
came  from  the  people  up  and  down  the 
block.  They  were  from  those  who  regularly 
read  the  First  Column,  respected  its  author, 
had  heard  the  sad  news  and  Just  wanted  to 
share  their  feeling  of  loss. 

There  were  many  calls  Sunday,  even 
though  the  office  is  usually  closed.  "He 
helped  me  once."  "I  remember  his  work  for 
the  library."  "The  YMCA  never  had  a  better 
friend."  "I  disliked  his  politics,  but  he  was 
fair."  "I'll  miss  him.  He  understood  peo- 
ple."    "We've  lost  a  great  man." 

Many  said  what  many  had  written. before: 
"He  expressed  just  what  I  thought,  but  he 
said  It  better." 

"They"  were  his  people,  and  they  loved 
him — even  If  they  knew  him  only  through 
the  Insight  of  his  writings.  They  mourn 
him. 

The  PiFi9T  Column 
(By  Leo  A.  Lerner) 
(The  last  articles  Mr.  Lerner  had  written 
before  his  death  are  appearing  this  month, 
as  he  would  have  wanted.  The  following 
column,  the  first  erf  a  series  on  Jamaica, 
continues  the  observations  he  made  during 
his  recent  trip  to  Miami  and  the  Caribbean.) 

a  joke  on  columbus 
Ocho      Rios,      Jamaica,      British      West 
Indies. — As  the  song  says,  "Jamaica  Is  my 
Island  in  the  sun."    It  Is  a  veritable  paradise 


for  tourists,  not  necessarily  for  the  natives. 
We  flew  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  after  brief  stops  at  Santo  Domingo 
and  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. 

Jamaica  is  a  separate  republic  since  1962 
when  it  broke  away  from  the  West  Indies 
federation.  It  Is,  of  course,  a  British  com- 
monwealth, which  gives  it  the  same  status  as 
Canada    and    Australia. 

The  Jamaican  Government  has  a  parlia- 
mentary system.  It  elects  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  a  senate,  which  elect  the 
prime  minister.  At  present  he  Is  Sir  Alexan- 
der Bustamente,  a  vlgoroxis  politician  of 
mixed  parentage  who  Is  said  to  be  of  Spanish 
descent. 

Jamaica  vibrates  with  exciting  history. 
Near  us,  at  Golden  Head  Beach,  is  "Discovery 
Bay,"  where  Columbus  landed.  A  few  miles 
from  there  Is  "Runaway  Bay,"  where  the 
Spanish  ran  and  hid  In  caves  Just  after  Nelson 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Bloody  Henry  Morgan,  the  pirate,  had  left 
gold  in  those  caves  in  which  the  Arawak  In- 
dians had  lived  in  the  15th  century.  Co- 
lumbus had  loved  St.  Ann's  parish.  He  had 
told  his  Spanish  friends  that  "everything  a 
man  could  want"  was  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Ian  Fleming,  creator  of  James  Bond,  secret 
agent  007,  owned  a  house  near  Ocho  Rlos, 
where  he  concocted  his  stories  of  violent 
mystery  in  Jamaican  settings.  Noel  Coward 
also  enjoys  a  hilltop  home  near  Ocho  Rios. 
The  Queen  Mother  of  England  was  his  guest 
there  recently. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Columbxis  sailed 
to  the  "East  Indies"  looking  for  spices,  it  is 
strange  that  In  1494  he  discovered  Jamaica, 
which  had  the  pimento,  a  most  valuable 
spice.  Finding  this  spice  by  accident  turns 
out  to  be  a  Joke  on  Columbiis. 

A  main  resource  of  Jamaica  is  bauxite, 
which  is  \ised  to  make  aliunlnum.  Bauxite 
is  a  red  dust  mined  in  the  Jamaican  hUls. 
Near  the  mines  the  trees,  the  buildings  and 
even  the  ships  that  take  It  away  are  all 
covered  with  red  dust  and  when  It  Is  being 
loaded  even  the  sky  Is  red. 

Farming  and  tourism  are  auxiliary  busi- 
nesses. Bananas,  coconuts,  and  the  pimento 
are  grown  for  export. 

The  pimento  tree  yields  a  spice  used  for 
flavoring  medicine,  and  for  flavoring  men's 
after  shave  lotion.  When  you  crush  the  leaf 
In  your  hand  it  has  a  piquant  spice  flavor. 
The  natives  say  if  you  hold  a  piece  of  leaf 
in  yoxir  mouth  till  it  mixes  with  your  saliva, 
it  win  cure  distress  and  stomach  ache. 

Like  Hawaii,  Jamaica  is  replete  with  sugar- 
cane plantations  and  therefrom  comes  rum. 
The  biggest  rum  distiller  in  Jamaica  Is  J. 
Wray  &  Nephew,  Ltd.,  which  makes  as- 
sorted light  and  heavy  rimis.  Rum  and  fresh 
coconut  mnk  make  an  excellent  drink. 

At  a  little  bar  on  the  way  to  Montego  Bay 
we  ordered  rum  and  coconut  milk.  The  lady 
bartender  ceremoniously  gave  to  our  driver 
a  large  green  coconut  which  he  cut  with  a 
machete.  He  poured  out  10  ounces  of  fresh 
coconut  milk.  The  dusky  bartendress  served 
Appleton's  light  rum  on  the  side  and  we 
poured  the  coconut  milk  Into  the  rum.  You 
can  believe  me  when  I  say  we  were  very  happy 
when  we  arrived  in  Montego  Bay,  which  Is 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Island. 

I  said  to  myself,  "This  Island  caters  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  They  make  rum. 
cigars,  have  horseraclng  (betting  outside  the 
track  Is  legal)  and  the  Playboy  Hotel  features 
"Bunnies." 

Jamaica  is  a  Negro  island.  The  wages  are 
very  low,  $9.50  a  week  for  a  maid.  Walters 
get  $12  to  $15  a  week  plui  tips.  This  Is  why 
visitors  detect  a  "sad  happiness"  in  the  na- 
tives. A  woman  working  on  the  coconut 
plantation  gets  a  penny  for  opening  100 
coconuts. 

The  Jamaican  natives  appear  to  be  happy. 
They  speak  in  a  strange  patois  that  sounds 


like  Spanish  to  the  untutored  ear,  but  it  is 
actually  English.  The  Jamaican  has  a  sing- 
song rhythm  In  his  speech.  It  18  difficult  to 
follow. 

A  Jamaican  calls  everybody  "Mon."  He 
says  "Let's  go,  mon,"  to  his  own  wife.  A  Ja- 
maican cabdrlver  said,  "Yes.  sir."  to  my 
wife,  which  to  me  was  a  not-so-subtle  com- 
ment on  who  he  thought  was  the  boss  in  otir 
family.  For  lack  of  a  better  name,  I  call  the 
Jamaican  language  "Calypso  talk." 

There  are  a  few  unusual  novelties  to 
Jamaican  life.  The  presence  of  Ras  Tafarl. 
people  with  knotted,  matted,  plaited  and  un- 
cut hair,  who  beUeve  that  HaUe  Selassie  Is 
King  of  the  Universe  and  that  Ethiopia  Is 
the  Center  of  Being,  Is  startling.  Looking  at 
these  creatures,  I  thought  to  myself,  "If  only 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society  ciirled 
and  plaited  their  uncut  hair  we  could  recog- 
nize that  fanatic  sect  on  the  street. 

Jamaicans  do  not  indulge  In  voodoo,  but 
m  the  middle  of  the  night  you  are  likely  to 
encounter,  in  rare  places,  an  obeali  meeting, 
where  the  obeah  man  Is  supposed  to  marshal 
evil  spirits  to  bring  good  or  bad  fortune.  The 
obeah  men  visit  their  clients  nocturnally 
and  in  secret.  They  have  their  own  zombis 
instead  of  Haitian  ones. 

A  zombi  is  supposed  to  have  died  and  now 
obeys  the  will  of  a  master.  I  must  say  that 
in  our  travels  in  Jamaica  we  did  not  encoun- 
ter a  single  zombi,  although  there  were  a 
few  people  who  looked  more  dead  than  alive 
In  shops,  hotels,  and  restaurants. 

In  the  Jamaican  folk  tales  for  children 
there  Is  a  cat  named  Klsander.  Kisander 
has  a  dokanoo  tree.  Tills  tree  has  lovely 
puddings  growing  on  It.  Jamaican  chUdren 
know  about  Kisander  and  his  dokanoo  tree 
and  dream  of  helping  themselves  to  the  pud- 
dings, which  probably  have  a  Jamaican  nun 
flavor.  ___^ 

Newspapermen  Express  Regrets 
Publishers,  editors,  and  newsmen  In  vari- 
ous capacities  throughout  the  United  States 
have  expressed  their  regrets  on  the  death  of 
Leo  A.  Lerner. 
Following  are   some  of  these  comments: 
William  S.  Melius,  publisher  of  the  Mel- 
ius chain  of  newspapers  In  Detroit.  Mich.: 
"The  world  has  lost  one  of  the  great  news- 
men of  the  era. 

"Leo  A.  Lerner  certainly  can  be  ranked 
with  the  giants  of  the  newspaper  field  and 
his  name  will  go  down  In  Journalism  history. 
His  achievement  In  the  Industry  was  great. 
"He  carved  a  newspaper  empire  from  a 
humble  beginning.  I  had  watched  his  prog- 
ress, growth,  and  achievements  through  the 
years  and  marveled  at  his  capacity  to  buUd 
the  chain  he  headed  at  the  same  time  stand- 
ing firmly  for  the  highest  Ideals  of  Journal- 
ism. He  was  truly  one  of  the  great  news- 
papermen of  our  day. 

"He  was  the  prime  personality  behind  the 
Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America  and 
vras  instrumental  In  making  It  an  Important 
force  In  the  national  news  publishing 
picture." 

Harry  Volk,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Sun 
Press,  Cleveland.  Ohio:  "Leo  A.  Lerner  repre- 
sented the  best  of  Chicago. 

"He  was  one  of  America's  few  remaining 
great  personal  Journalists,  one  of  a  breed  that 
made  American  Journalism  so  powerful  a  few 
generations  ago. 

"We  in  the  profession  will  miss  him  as  a 
guiding  light  for  better  newspapers  every- 
where." 

Lloyd  Wendt,  editor  of  Chicago's  American: 
"The  community  has  lost  a  fine  civic  leader 
and  Journalist.  I  sympathize  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois,  those  in  Journalism,  and  on 
the  staff  of  the  Lerner  newspapers. 

"He  was  a  learned  newspaperman,  scholar 
In  many  fields  and  an  aggressive,  responsible 
civic  leader. 
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"We've  all  suffered  a  great  loss  in  his 
death.'" 

Sydney  Harris,  Chicago  Dally  News  colum- 
nist, stated : 

'•I  was  grieved  to  learn  of  Leo's  death  over 
the  weekend,  especially  since  I  had  been  with 
htm  and  his  wife  on  Friday  night,  at  a 
friend's  home,  where  we  discussed  renewed 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy. 

"He  was  working  hard  for  the  things  he 
believed  in  right  to  the  end.  Although  I 
did  not  always  agree  with  his  views,  I  re- 
spected them  and  admired  his  coxirage,  his 
energy,  his  willingness  not  only  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted,  bu%  to  help  do  the  count- 
ing, for  causes  he  felt  to  be  Just,  even  if 
unpopular. 

"His  death  leaves  a  large  gap  in  the  field 
of  American  Journalism  and  public  affairs." 

Jacob  Burck.  editorial  gartoonist  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times: 

"Leo  Lerner  has  left  a  gap  in  our  city 
skyline.  His  memory  will  always  be  an  in- 
spiration to  young  men  who  enter  life  with 
the  best  capital  in  the  world — their  own 
abilities,  integrity  and  energy." 

Eric  Smith,  Accredited  Home  Newspapers 
of  America,  Washington,  D.C.:  "I  was  quite 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Leo  A. 
Lerner  having  been  with  him  Just  recently 
in  Florida  and  accompanying  him  on  the 
flight  to  Puerto  Rico.  He  looked  so  well  at 
that  time. 

"One  of  the  giants  of  the  news  field  has 
fallen.  He  was  an  outstanding  member  of 
our  association  and  a  winner  of  our  pub- 
lisher's award. 

"It  was  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
been  associated  with  him  for  12  years.  Mr. 
Lerner  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in- 
dividuals I've  ever  known.  His  loss  was  a 
great  personal  one  to  me  and  to  our  industry. 

"I  shall  always  remember  Leo  A.  Lerner  as 
one  who  placed  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  ahead  of  himself." 


From  All  FArrHS — Religious  Leaders  Mourn* 
Edito.i's  Death 

The  mourning  of  Leo  A.  Lerner's  death  is 
reflected  in  the  following  statements  from 
religious  leaders  of  Protestant,  Jewish,  Cath- 
olic, and  Greek  Orlhodo.x  faiths: 

Rabbi  William  B.  Gold,  Congregation  Beth 
Sholom  of  Rogers  Park,  1233  Pratt,  com- 
mented : 

"The  city  of  Chicago  is  draped  In  mourn- 
ing today  for  she  has  lost  a  true  native 
son.  Leo  Lerner  v,as  born  in  Chicago,  reared 
in  Chicago,  and  lived  all  of  his  life  In  this 
great  city.  He  understood  her  as  well  as  any 
man  alive  and  he  loved  her  as  a  child  loves 
a  parent. 

"In  a  society  where  people  are  busy  get- 
ting what  they  want,  there  is  a  small  num- 
ber of  people  concerned  with  understand- 
ing what  it  is  that  the  community  needs. 

"It  Is  the  smallest  number,  however,  who 
have  the  perception  and  the  courage  to  dedi- 
cate Itself  earnestly  by  coming  to  the  peo- 
ple, making  them  want  what  they  need,  and 
doing  their  utmost  to  aid  them  in  achieving 
their  goals. 

"This  was  the  life  story  of  Leo  Lerner.  He 
knew  what  Chicago  needed,  he  was  its  voice 
In  each  community,  and  he  led  the  little 
people  as  well  as  the  big  in  its  endeavors 
to  make  Chicago  the  envy  of  America. 

"Of  him  it  can  be  said  as  it  was  of  a  lead- 
er of  old.  'He  had  another  spirit  with  him — 
the  spirit  of  the  people.'  " 

In  the  absence  of  Archbishop  Bernard  J. 
Shell,  who  is  out  of  the  city,  the  Reverend 
William  J.  Nemmers,  assistant  to  the  arch- 
bishop, stated : 

"The  priests  and  people  will  mourn  the 
loss  of  this  very  community-  and  ecumeni- 
cal-minded citizen  who  has  always  had  a 
personal  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  people 
ever3rwhere." 


Bishop  Meletios  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
faith,  said,  "It  was  Indeed  with  a  sense  of 
great  loss  that  I  learned  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Leo  A.  Lerner.  The  city  as  well 
as  the  country  is  saddened  by  his  pass- 
ing as  he  is  so  well  known  for  his  civlc- 
mindedness  and  love  for  humanity. 


PiPTT  Years  Service  To  Area 
(By  Valerie  Long) 

On  Saturday,  March  6,  Leo  A.  Lerner's 
nearly  50  years  as  an  editor  came  to  an  end. 

He  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  57. 

His  career  as  a  newspaperman  began  at  the 
age  of  8. 

What  has  happened  in  the  Interim  49  years 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  Chicago 
as  Lincoln  Park  or  the  Water  Tower. 

The  life  of  Leo  Lerner  was  firmly  entwined 
with  the  growth  of  the  city's  community 
newspapers,  libraries,  parks,  schools,  colleges 
and  •  •  •  but  that's  getting  ahead  of  our 
story. 

Let's  go  back  to  the  chubby  8-year-old  boy 
who  made  his  debut  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness by  helping  to  sell  newspapers  at  the 
corner  stand  near  his  home. 

Completely  entranced  by  the  newspaper 
profession,  young  Lerner  was  soon  editing 
the  Brainard  grade  school  paper,  which  he 
got  out  on  an  old  broken  down  mimeograph 
machine. 

Even  at  the  tender  age  of  10,  the  young 
editor  knew  that  you  can't  publish  a  news- 
paper without  becoming  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"I  remember  during  World  War  I,  that  we 
used  to  make  wax  candles  out  of  tightly 
wrapped  paper  and  I  also  learned  to  knit 
socks  and  sweaters." 

The  10-year-old  editor  did  not  overlook 
the  homefront  and  began  his  first  and  life- 
long battle  lor  the  democratic  rights  of  the 
people  of  his  community. 

"The  board  of  education  decided  to  annex 
our  grade  school,  Brainard,  to  the  Gladstone, 
which  was  2  blocks  down  the  street,"  recalled 
Mr.  Lerner. 

"Under  this  plan,  our  beloved  principal 
would  lose  her  status  and  become  only  an 
assistant  principal. 

"Our  school  became  aroused  and  somehow 
I  became  one  of  the  organizers  and  collectors 
of  a  huge  petition  against  the  annexation. 
We  presented  the  petition  to  the  board  of 
education. 

"I  had  also- read  about  a  great  Chlcagoan 
Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  so  I  took  a  few  of  the  kids  from 
our  block  to  ask  the  professors'  advice.  He 
received  us  cordially  and  treated  us  with 
great  dignity. 

"Our  petition  failed,  but  the  work  we  did 
and  our  interview  with  Professor  Merriam 
were  never-to-be-forgotten  Incidents  In  our 
lives." 

At  the  ripe  old  age  of  12,  young  Lerner  was 
well  launched  In  his  career  of  civic  and  com- 
munity service  and  even  received  cltywlde 
recognition  for  his  efforts. 

"Just  before  graduation  from  grade  school, 
the  immigrant  women  of  the  neighborhood 
were  organized  into  a  reading  and  writing 
class,  and  to  help  them  get  away  from  home 
I  organized  a  group  of  babysitters.  I  also 
undertook  to  bring  homework  to  the  women 
who  couldn't  come  to  class  because  they  were 
sick." 

In  1920,  the  Chicago  Tribune  did  a  full  page 
feature  which  contained  a  picture  of  the 
rotund  little  worker.  Under  the  photo  was 
the  caption:  "Leo  A.  Lerner,  age  12,  the 
school  captain  who  cheers  up  the  sick." 

The  Lerner  family,  of  which  Leo  was  the 
oldest  of  10,  bustled  with  activity  In  the  two- 
story  frame  house  at  1315  South  Loomls.  It 
was  here,  on  September  20,  1907,  that  Leo 
was  born. 

The  family  later  moved  to  2122  Washbxn-ne, 
which  was  across  the  street  from  Brainard 
echooL 


His  parents,  Harry  and  Dora  Lerner,  be- 
lieved and  worked  for  two  things:  To  own 
their  own  home  and  to  educate  all  their 
children. 

To  help  toward  this  goal,  young  Lerner 
went  to  work  the  day  after  he  was  13  years 
old  as  a  messenger  for  a  Jewelry  house.  He 
was  also  attending  Marquette  high  school, 
which  was  the  freshman  branch  of  Crane. 

It  was  at  Crane  that  freshman  Lerner 
launched  another  phase  of  his  multiple 
career — politics.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  freshman  class  and  was  thereafter,  suc- 
cessfully elected  every  semester  for  eight 
continuous  semesters. 

Rtmnlng  neck  and  neck  with  Student 
Lerner's  high  school  political  career,  were 
his  literary  and  oratorical  efforts. 

He  was  coedltor  of  the  Crane  High  Chron- 
icle and  was  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Crane  debating  team  which  won  the  city 
championship. 

Young  Lerner's  after  school  employment 
and  a  partial  2-year  scholarship  to  North- 
western University  made  It  possible  for  him 
to  begin  his  professional  Journalistic  career. 

He  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Dally  North- 
western as  a  reporter  and  later  as  night 
editor. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lerner  entered  Northwest- 
ern, and  when  he  was  16  years  old,  he  got  his 
first  newspaper  job.  He  became  a  reporter 
for  the  Nlles  Center  News  for  $25  a  week. 

Reporter  Lerner  attended  town  meetings, 
conferred  with  lawyers,  architects,  engineers, 
politicians,  and  learned  the  legal  methods 
of  operating  a  city. 

Appalled  by  the  lack  of  educational  facil- 
ities, he  helped  the  people  of  Morton  Grove, 
through  Herb  Dllg,  then  mayor,  to  get  the 
town  Its  first  library. 

As  In  his  high  school  days,  young  Lerner 
spiced  his  reportorial  and  civic  duties  with 
literary  talent. 

In  1923,  Chicago  was  a  great  theater  center 
and  the  Dally  Northwestern  carried  a  column 
of  dramatic  and  literary  criticism  which 
young  Lerner  inherited.  He  went  to  the 
theater  almost  every  night,  and  In  between 
his  classes  and  reportorial  job,  studied  his- 
tory and  the  English  dramatists. 

Editor  Lerner's  theater  experience  stood 
him  In  good  stead  when  In  1930,  he  wrote  a 
sketch  about  Chicago  for  the  New  York 
Theater  Guild.  The  sketch  won  first  prize 
and  was  produced  In  the  Guild's  show 
"Garrick  Gaieties"  at  the  Blackstone  theater. 

The  leading  lady  In  the  sketch  was  none 
other  than  the  now  famous  TV  star,  Imogene 
Coca. 

Although  encouraged  by  Theresa  Helburn 
and  Lawrence  Langner,  of  the  Theater  Guild, 
to  continue  writing  for  the  theater,  young 
Lerner  was  too  busy  being  a  community 
newspaper  editor. 

"The  only  Broadway 'I  got  to  know  any- 
thing about,"  he  recalled,  "Is  the  one  that 
runs  through  the  North  Side  of  Chicago." 

While  visiting  his  friend,  Tom  Myers,  at 
the  Myers  Publishing  Co.,  young  Lerner 
In  1926  received  a  Job  offer — one  that  was 
the  beginning  of  his  legendary  career  as 
editor  and  publisher.  The  Llncoln-BeUnont 
Booster  was  then  published  as  a  shopping 
news  and  an  editor  was  needed  to  change 
It  Into  a  newspaper. 

The  Lincoln-Belmont  Booster  grew  In  cir- 
culation and  size  and  several  employees  were 
added  to  the  staff,  including  Elizabeth  Blalk, 
who  later  as  Ellssa  Blalk  became  the  author 
of  children's  books,  plays,  and  the  movie, 
"The  Sainted  Sisters." 

As  depression  clouds  hovered,  young  Lerner 
married  Deana  Duskin  on  July  12,  1929.  The 
saying  that  behind  every  great  man  is  a 
great  woman  was  written  with  Deana  Lerner 
in  mind. 

The  happy  marriage  was  blessed  with  three 
children,  Louis,  Robert,  and  Rosanne,  all  of 
whom  are  now  married,  and  have  presented 
the  senior  Lerners  with  two  grandchildren. 
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When  the  depression  cyclone  hit,  Editor 
Lerner  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  it. 
To  aid  families  then  on  relief,  Mr.  Lerner  In- 
vited political  bigwigs  to  eat  a  typical  relief 
dinner.  When  the  politicians  ate  the  meager 
meal,  they  were  convinced  the  relief  allot- 
ments should  be  Increased. 

The  Lincoln-Belmont  Booster,  which  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  household  word  in  the 
community,  also  conducted  a  free  employ- 
ment bureau  during  the  depression. 

Looking  back.  Editor  Lerner  said:  "When 
I  think  of  it,  I  was  a  prohibition  baby,  since 
one-fourth  of  my  life  was  spent  during  a 
time  when  it  was  illegal  to  take  a  drink. 

"I  was  a  depression  baby,  for  about  one- 
fifth  of  my  life  was  spent  during  the  time 
when  anybody  with  a  quarter  was  a  million- 
aire, and  a  war  baby  when  I  was  actually 
living  in  peace.  That  is  why  I've  always 
counted  myself  on  the  liberal  side  of  politics. 
"I  wanted  to  run  a  newspaper  for  readers 
and  I  wanted  the  readers  to  have  enough 
money  in  their  pockets  so  that  they  could 
buy  from  the  merchants  who  advertise. 

"I  don't  want  one  particular  crowd  to  take 
It  all  away  so  that  the  reader  doesn't  have 
anything  left  for  anybody  else.  I  want  to  see 
that  the  fellow  who  works  for  a  living  gets 
a  decent  living  wage.  I  think  that's  fair,  it's 
honest,  It's  American,  and  It's  not  radical." 

A  man  of  action  as  well  as  words,  Mr. 
Lerner  helped  to  found  the  liberal  Independ- 
ent Voters  of  Illinois  in  1943  and  was  one  of 
the  original  supporters  of  Paul  Douglas 
wheiShe  ran  for  U.S.  Senator  in  1942. 

He  was  also  cochalrman  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Stevenson  for  President. 

Looking  back.  It  can  be  safely  said  that 
Mr.  Lerner  and  his  newspapers,  along  with 
the  numberless  citizens  and  neighbors,  had 
fought  lor  practically  every  North  Side 
bridge,  school,  park  site,  and  library. 

Mr.  Lerner  served  on  the  library  board  for 
7  years  and  consistently  fought  to  better  li- 
brary facilities  on  the  North  Side. 

The  Lake  View  library,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  branch  libraries  In  the  country. 
Is  the  result  of  a  stormy  period  in  1940  when 
Mr.  Lerner  persuaded  the  library  board  to 
build  the  edifice. 

As  president  of  the  Citizens  Schools  Com- 
mittee for  2  years,  Editor  Lerner  along  with 
clvlc-minded  Chlcagoiuis  of  all  political  be- 
liefs, fought  and  helped  to  win  the  battle 
to  Improve  Chicago  schools. 

"This  was  the  biggest  battle  I  ever  got 
mixed  up  in.  We  fought  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  McCahey-Johnson  crowd  in  the 
Chicago  schools  and  succeeded  in  ousting 
them.  The  present  school  system,  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  In  the  country,  is 
the  result  of  that  batrtle,"  said  Mr.  Lerner. 

Schools,  the  backbone  of  the  community, 
always  came  first  an$  foremost  with  Editor 
Lerner. 

Perhaps  it  stemmed  from  his  parents'  in- 
sistence on  a  good  education  for  their  chil- 
dren and  Editor  Lerner  was  trying  to  do 
the  same  for  the  children  of  Chicago. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Lerner  along  with  Frank  Mc- 
Culloch  and  Jim  Sparling  helped  organize 
the  nonquota  Roosevelt  College,  of  which  he 
had  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  for  10 
years. 

It  was  also  in  1946,  that  Mr.  Lerner  re- 
ceived the  Decalogue  Society  of  Lawyers 
Man  of  the  Year  Awand. 

As  the  fame  of  Editor  Lerner  and  the  Lln- 
con-Belmont  Booster  grew,  so  did  the  chain 
of  newspapers. 

In  1943,  Mr.  Lerner  became  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Myers  and  Johnson  newspapers, 
later  adding  suburban  editions. 

The  Lerner  newspapers  consist  of  21  com- 
munity newspapers  comprising  the  largest 
chain  of  neighboring  papers  In  the  world, 
with  a  weekly  circulation  of  300,000. 

The  more  dramatic  aspects  of  Mr.  Lerner's 
career,  those  of  editor  and  publisher,  civic 
leader,  and  political,  savant  overshadow  his 


talents  as  a  writer  but  there  are  many  who 
consider  this  talent  his  greatest  asset. 

This  opinion  is  not  only  shared  by  a 
coterie  of  friends  but.  Judging  from  the 
awards  he  had  received,  by  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

To  begin  with.  In  1937  he  won  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  editorial  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

In  1941,  at  the  second  American  Congress 
of  General  Semantics  held  at  the  University 
of  Denver,  Mr.  Lerner  read  a  paper  called 
"The  Infiuence  of  General  Semantics  on 
Journalism." 

In  1945  Editor  Lerner  was  the  only  neigh- 
borhood newspaperman  accredited  by  the 
State  Department  to  cover  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  in  San  Francisco. 

The  stories  he  wrote  about  the  United 
Nations  have  been  used  for  class  study  in 
universities  and  colleges  all  over  the  country. 
In  1947,  Mr.  Lerner  toured  postwar  Europe 
and  wrote  the  book  "Continental  Journey." 
In  1951,  he  was  awarded  the  coveted  Her- 
rlck  award  presented  by  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association  for  the  best  editorial  inter- 
pretation of  Americanism,  democracy,  and 
responsible  citizenship. 

In  1953,  Mr.  Lerner  was  named  publisher 
of  the  year  by  the  Controlled  Circulation 
Newspai>ers  of  America. 

Author  Lerner  added  two  more  books  to  the 
list:  "The  Itch  of  Opinion"  in  1956,  and  "The 
Italics  Are  Mine"  In  1960. 

Mr.  Lerner's  mother,  Dora  Lerner,  is  the 
recipient  of  the  dedication  In  the  latter  book. 
It  reads: 

"For  my  mother,  Dora  Lerner,  who,  having 
borne  10  of  us,  has  discovered  over  the  years 
that  that  was  the  easiest  part  of  it." 

Perhaps  this  dedication  Is  the  sum  and 
total  of  Author  Lerner's  writing  skill.  He  had 
the  ability  to  put  a  lifetime  in  a  few  words 
and  to  do  it  with  simple  humor  or  pathos 
that  not  only  the  reader  can  understand  but 
can  feel. 

An  Abraham  Lincoln  buff  from  his  early 
editor  years,  Mr.  Lerner  Is  coauthor  of  "Lin- 
coln of  the  Ages,"  published  by  Doubleday  In 
1960. 

He  also  had  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  was  responsible  for 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Lincoln  In  Ra- 
venswood's  Lincoln  Square. 

In  1961,  Mayor  Richard  Daley  presented  the 
Medal  of  Merit  to  Publisher  Lerner.  The 
award  read: 

"For  his  courageous  leadership  as  editor 
and  citizen  In  arousing  the  civic  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  for  better  government,  his 
effective  work  for  academic  freedom,  and 
equal  opportunity  for  education  for  all." 

One  can't  write  about  Leo  Lerner  without 
mentioning  his  skill  as  a  speaker.  For  many 
years,  he  presided  over  the  Roosevelt  College 
fund-raising  dinners  and  his  renowned  wit 
brought  back  generous  donors  year  after  year. 
He  spoke  throughout  the  country  before 
groups  ranging  from  the  PTA  to  college 
graduating  classes  and  professional  societies. 
Publisher  Lerner  added  another  first  to  his 
multiple  career  with  his  appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  parole  board  in  1962. 

Also,  In  1964,  President  Johnson  named  Mr. 
Lerner  to  the  Citizens  Advisory  Boarfl  of  the 
Community  Relations  Services.   ^ — ' 

Just  as  Carl  Sandburg's  Chicago  is  the  city 
of  the  big  shoulders — so  Leo  A.  Lerner  was  the 
editor  with  the  big  shoulders.  And  on  these 
broad  shoulders  he  carried  the  fight  for  better 
neighborhoods  for  half  a  century. 

On  March  6  he  laid  down  this  heavy  bur- 
den. 

Chicago  win  miss  him — the  North  Side  will 
miss  him — we  will  miss  him. 

A    Man    Who    Lived    and    Wrote    foe    the 
People — Leo  A.  Lerner,  1907-65 
(Author,  columnist,  crusading  editor,  pub- 
lisher,   vigilant    citizen,    gentleman   farmer. 


friend,  neighbor,  a  man  who  loved  every 
aspect  of  life  and  its  ctiltural  reflections— 
these  are  the  varied  roles  Leo  A.  Lerner 
played  In  the  city  he  loved.  Like  a  benevo- 
lent father  watching  over  his  growing 
charges,  he  lavished  attention  and  affection 
on  the  communities  that  his  newspaper 
served.  A  zoning  problem,  a  child  needing 
blood,  a  PTA  fundralslng  drive,  a  penny 
social  or  a  thousand-dollar  party,  a  good 
movie,  play,  or  work  of  art,  a  visit  from  some 
reader's  relatives  from  North  Dakota — every 
phase  of  news  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  Leo  A. 
Lerner.  "Print  the  accurate  news  about  our 
readers — every  scrap  of  It"  was  his  most  fre- 
quent admonition.  In  these  pictures  we 
glimpse  him  again,  in  farewell,  as  he  met 
with  the  big  people  and  the  little  people 
who  made  up  his  world.  He  was  a  man  In 
a  hurry.  The  race  is  to  the  swift  and  Leo 
A.  Lerner  was  a  champion.) 

A  Man  Who  Caked 
(By  Valerie  Long) 
Leo   Lerner   would    not   like    a    maudlin 

eulogy. 

"Just  report  the  facts,"  he  used  to  say. 

All  right,  boss,  here  are  the  facts. 

We  started  to  work  for  Leo  Lerner  more 
than  15  years  ago  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Lincoln-Belmont  Booster. 

It  wasn't  long  before  we  realized  that  we 
were  working  for  a  man  "who  cared." 

He  cared  about  the  city  of  Chicago,  his 
beloved  North  Side,  the  people  who  worked 
for  him,  and  the  quality  of  his  newspapere. 

And  because  he  cared,  he  insisted  on  qual- 
ity  Integrity,  and  Incisive  reporting. 

Under  his  editorship,  the  Booster  became 
a   household   word  In   the   community. 

Sure  he  worked  us  hard,  but  soon  the. 
Booster  became  a  training  ground  for  some 
of  the  top  newspapermen  today. 

Mike  Royko,  a  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Dally  News,  got  his  start  as  a  police  reporter 
for  the  Booster.  t^„,w 

Patricia  Moore,  society  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  and  Ellssa  Blalk  Krautter,  author  of 
children's  books  and  screenwriter,  began 
their  careers  on  the  Booster. 

There  were  many  others. 

And  under  Leo  Lerner's  tutelage,  we  our- 
selves became  editor  of  the  Booster  and  his 
training  stood  tis  In  good  stead. 

The  Booster  won  awards,  cltywlde.  State, 
and  national,  and  we  were  proud.  ^  ^^   .    .  ^ 

And  so  was  Leo  Lerner— except  that  he 
would  say:  "That  front  page  makeup  could 
use  a  little  sharpening  up." 

Constant  Improvement  was  his  credo. 

He  also  used  to  say:  "Put  what  you  know 
In  the  paper." 

So  using  this  as  a  wedge  we  would  like  to 
write  what  we  know,  even  if  It's  a  bit  more 
sentimental  than  Leo  Lerner  would  Ulie. 

We  know  we  have  always  felt  prlvllegea 
to  work  for  Leo  Lerner  because  he  was  a 
giant  among  men. 

We  know  that  in  our  personal  life,  when 
we  needed  him  during  an  illness,  he  proved 
to  be  a  kind  and  generous  friend. 

We   know  that  both  my  husband  and  I 
came  to  love  Leo  Lerner  so  much,  that  we 
named  our  first-born  son  after  him. 
We  know  that  we  shall  miss  him. 

"First  Column"  Won  Herrick  Award 

The  coveted  Herrick  Award  was  presented 
to  Leo  A.  Lerner  by  the  National  Editorial 
Association  In  June  1951. 

He  was  awarded  first  prize  for  his  first 
colvunn"  editorials  which,  according  to  the 
NEA.  best  described  democracy,  American- 
ism, "and  good  citizenship  to  the  people. 

A  judge  in  the  editorial  competition,  Ed- 
mund Arnold,  said: 

"The  colvunn  shows  a  deep  and  under- 
standing affection  for  democracy  and  pre- 
sents Its  view  in  a  highly  literate  manner. 
Here  is  a  constant  stimulation  of  the  reader 
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to  a  newer  appreciation  of  democracy  and  Its 
functions. 

"The  column  does  an  excellent  Job  of  ex- 
plaining and  selling  democracy.  The  quality 
of  writing  is  surprisingly  high. 

"If  anywhere  the  myth  persists  that  the 
weekly  editor  is  just  a  hick  with  galley  twine 
instead  of  hayseed  in  his  hair,  this  contest 
should  convince  people  beyond  doubt  that 
the  small  paper  editor  writes  as  well,  thinks 
Just  as  clearly,  is  Just  as  well  informed,  and 
Just  as  courageous  as  his  big  daily  col- 
leagues." 

Following  are  the  editorials  that  won  the 
Herrlck  Award  for  Leo  Lerner : 

"Impossible" — April  30.  1950. 

"All  the  Elements  Must  Be  Free" — May  28, 
1950. 

"What  Biddle  Said  About  Jefferson"— May 
31,  1950. 

"The  Mass  Roots" — Augiist  2,  1950. 

"Living  Dangerously" — October  4,  1950. 

"The  Churkendoose" — October  18,  1950. 

"Let's  Marry  Prosperity  to  Peace" — Novem- 
ber 8.  1950. 

"Partners  in  a  Common  Dream" — Decem- 
ber 3,  1950. 

"Character  Assassination" — December  20, 
1950. 

"The  Rights  and  Freedoms  of  Others"— 
December  24,  1950. 

"Self  or  Country" — December  27,  1950. 

"Unemployed  Wisdom" — January  3,  1951. 

"We  Are  America" — January  31,  1951. 

"A  Second  Look" — January  31,  1951. 

"Abe  Lincoln's  10th  Birthday" — February 
11.  1951. 

"The  Challenge  of  the  Stormy  Present" — 
February  14,  1951. 

"He  Chose  Freedom" — February  21,  1951. 

"How  To  Hate" — February  21.  1951. 

"The  $1,000  Bill"— February  28,  1951. 

"Honesty  Has  a  Fut\ire" — March  14,  1951. 

Cabl  Sandbttrg  on  Leo  A.  Leeneb:  "Dioge- 
nes WrrH  A  Phone" 

Carl  Sandburg,  in  his  introduction  to  Leo 

^     A.  Lerner's  book,  "The  Itch  of  Opinion,"  said 

Mr.  Lerner  was  "Diogenes  without  a  lantern 

and  satisfied  that  Diogenes  might  have  done 

better  with  a  telephone. 

"Like  Diogenes,  he  asks  questions,  he 
wants  to  know.  What  the  press,  radio,  TV 
tell  him  Is  never  enough.  He  tries  to  probe 
behind  all  they  give  to  his  ears  and  eyes. 

"He  tries  to  dig  back  of  the  known  events 
of  today  and  get  at  what  the  picture  may  be 
tomorrow.  We  have  seen  him  Imitate  Mon- 
tague in  being  ready  to  publish  things  trou- 
bling his  mind,  asking  questions  he  has  no 
answer  to. 

"We  have  seen  him  trying  to  follow  St. 
Paul  In  holding  fast  to  what  is  good  and 
true,  shamelessly  admitting  that  the  going 
is  not  so  good  and  true. 

"He  is  hoper  and  seeker.  When  he  probes 
his  heart  and  mind  to  see  what  Is  there,  and 
then  spills  It  for  his  readers,  he  usually  im- 
plies directly,  "This  is  the  best  I  can  do  for 
you  now  with  the  light  I  have  now.  I  may 
be  wrong  today,  and  if  I  so  And  out  tomorrow 
you  can  count  on  me  to  tell  you.' 

"He  knows  it  is  good  luck  and  a  privilege 
to  write  a  colunui  and  print  it  in  a  paper  he 
himself  owns.  He  knows  too  It  Is  a  trust 
and  a  responsibility  he  ought  never  violate 
or  betray. 

"This  isn't  easy.  So  he  never  hesitates  at 
getting  a  chuckle  or  laugh  out  of  the  gro- 
tesques and  monkeyshines  of  the  endless 
human  procession. 

"He  can  refer  to  himself  as  maybe  a  'pro- 
fessional crab'  or  'an  officious  hen.'  He  can 
mention  'small  children  who  have  been  told 
In  school  that  right  always  triumphs'  and 
then  add,  'It  does,  but  people  don't  always 
live  that  long.' 

"He  can  praise  motels  and  belittle  hotels  In 
such  fast  style  that  suddenly  you  are  say- 
ing. 'There  must  be  a  few  sloppy  motels  and 
a  few  clean  hotels.' 


"Does  he  know  baseball?  Can  he  argue 
that  the  home  run  of  today  Is  a  sham  and  a 
delusion  and  it  ain't  an  earned  run  to  knock 
a  ball  into  the  bleachers  where  no  fielder 
has  a  chance  at  it  while  the  hitter  dogtrots 
around  the  bases  to  the  home  plate?  He 
can,  and  if  he  doesn't  convince  you,  he  has 
you  suspicious. 

"He's  a  good  teller  of  stories,  usually  anec- 
dotes out  of  his  own  experience,  pointing  up 
lessons  in  human  conduct. 

"An  editor,  a  traveler,  a  naturalist,  a  lover 
of  children  and  trees,  at  home  with  big  city 
slickers  or  small-time  do-gooders,  both  met- 
ropolitan and  country  boy,  Leo  Lerner  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  rich  Americans  whose 
chief  possessions  no  turn  of  fate  can  take 
away." 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sent  this 
letter  to  Leo  A.  Lerner  from  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.,  December  3,  1935: 

Warm  Springs,  Ga., 

December  3, 1935. 
Leo  Lerner,  Esq., 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Lesner  :  Your  Thanksgiving  poem 
gave  me  a  good  laugh;  and  I  cannot  re- 
strain the  impulse  to  tell  you  I  am  truly 
thankful  that  there  are  still  left  in  a 
troubled  world  men  like  yourself  with  a 
sense  of  humor. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Cancer  Prevention  Center  Launches 
Lerner  Fttnd 

Lerner  Memorial  Fund  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Cancer  Prevention  Center,  17 
West  Huron,  and  friends  who  wish  to  make 
contributions  should  make  out  and  send 
their  checks  to  the  center. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Leo  A.  Lerner 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  center. 

In  1959  he  served  as  president  of  the 
board. 

A  tireless  worker  for  the  center,  his  ef- 
for'-s  helped  raise  $440,000  toward  the 
$600,000  needed  to  build  a  new  center. 

A  facility  at  the  new  center  will  be  named 
after  Mr.  Lerner. 

The  new  building,  which  will  be  erected 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Dearborn  and 
Huron,  will  be  started  this  spring. 

Since  the  center  was  founded  in  1943,  it 
has  examined  120.000  persons.  The  new 
facilities  will  make  it  possible  to  examine 
up  to  15,000  people  annually,  doubling  the 
present  facilities. 

The  center  provides  at  cost  physical  ex- 
aminations in  an  effort  to  detect  early  can- 
cer when  treatment  by  a  doctor  Is  more 
effective. 

Dr.  Caesar  Portes,  medical  director  of  the 
center,  states: 

"I  have  known  Leo  A.  Lerner  for  many 
years,  both  professionally  and  as  my  friend. 
I  respected  him  highly  for  his  genius  and 
compassion  for  all  men.  He  could  think 
clearly;  he  could  write  magnificently;  he 
could  hold  an  audience  In  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

"During  the  past  8  years  I  have  had  a 
wonderful  experience  In  working  with  him 
on  the  Cancer  Prevention  center. 

"His  devotion,  effort,  time,  and  his  health 
were  given  to  this  project  and  the  many 
others  which  were  good  for  the  community. 

"Almost  anything  that  would  benefit 
people  received  his  attention.  I  shall  miss 
my  friend  and  so  will  all  whom  he  touched. 
This  is  a  great  loss  to  our  community." 

Manuel  J.  Segall,  executive  secretary  of 
the  center,  said: 

"A  beloved  and  respected  citizen,  Leo  A. 
Lerner  did  a  great  deal  to  create  public 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  early  cancer 
detection  and  to  make  possible  a  new  build- 
ing which  will  be  started. 

"This  Is  Just  one  more  example  of  his 
devotion  to  the  community  and  to  others 


at  a  time  when,  physically,  he  could  little 
afford  to  give  so  much  of  himself.  We  shall 
miss  him  greatly." 


Municipal  League  Honors  Leo  A.  Lerner 

Leyden -Norwood  Municipal  League  at  its 
Monday  evening  meeting  passed  a  resolution 
praising  the  late  Leo  A.  Lerner  for  his  life- 
time of  newspaper  and  civic  work  and  ex- 
tending sympathy  to  the  widow  and  family. 

Elmwood  Park  Mayor  Elmer  Contl  Intro- 
duced the  resolution  stating:  "The  area  has 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  Leo  Lerner  not  only 
in  the  loss  of  his  Journalism  but  his  civic 
leadership. 

"We  extend  our  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
the  widow,  Mrs.  Leo  A.  Lerner,  and  the  en- 
tire family." 

The  Leyden-Norwood  Municipal  League  is 
comprised  of  more  than  360  elected  and  ap- 
pointed public  officials  representing  the  mu- 
nicipalities, unincorporated  areas,  school  dis- 
tricts and  other  governmental  subdivisions 
of  the  townships  of  Leyden  and  Norwood 
Park. 


A  Real  Loss 

The  Park  District  commissioners  (James 
Gately,  president;  William  McFetrldge,  vice 
president;  Jacob  Arvey,  John  H.  Levin,  and 
Joseph  L.  GUI)  issued  this  statement: 

"The  loss  of  Leo  Lerner  is  one  that  will  be 
felt  by  all  people  of  the  city,  not  merely  those 
of  the  districts  served  by  his  newspapers. 
He  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
Roosevelt  University,  and  for  many  other 
worthwhile  projects  in  his  'beloved  city." 

"We  of  the  Chicago  Park  district  were  ben- 
eficiaries of  his  civic  efforts.  We  enjoyed 
much  needed  help  from  his  newspapers  in 
publicizing  the  activities  of  our  local  parks 
and  community  centers  throughout  the 
north  and  northwest  sides.  We  enjoyed  his 
support  and  cooperation  In  our  efforts  to 
preserve  the  beaches  along  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

"We  will  all  miss  Leo  Lerner  and  his  con- 
tribution in  making  Chicago  a  better  place 
to  live." 


Leo  Lerner  Death  Loss  to  Police 

From  the  cop  on  the  beat  to  Chicago's 
top  policemen,  law  enforcement  officials 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  their  best  allies, 
Leo  A.  Lerner. 

From  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  all  man- 
ners, came  recognition  of  Mr.  Lerner's  con- 
tinuous cooperation,  in  placing  the  resources 
of  his  staff  and  plant  at  the  disposal  of 
police  whenever  such  assistance  could  be  of 
help  to  the  community. 

From  Comdr.  John  Fahey  of  Town  Hall,  a 
call  about  funeral  plans,  and  his  reaction: 
"I  have  lost  a  good  friend  in  Leo  Lerner.  He 
was  behind  us  all  the  way,  giving  us  support 
with  editorials  and  his  backing  of  Operation 
Crime  Stop. 

"This  is  one  whom  I  call  a  good  friend, 
one  who  Is  loyal  and  helpful.  He  understood 
our  problems  so  well,  and  supported  our 
work.    We  have  lost  a  fine  man." 

From  a  secretary  at  area  6  burglary  unit, 
answering  an  inquiry  about  an  arrest: 

"He  was  such  a  wonderful  person;  it's  a 
terrible  loss." 

From  Comdr.  James  Hackett.  formerly  of 
Albany  Park  and  Shakespeare  districts,  who 
first  met  Leo  Lerner  in  1933  when  Hackett 
was  a  patrolman  In  the  old  Sheffield  district: 

"He  was  a  good  friend,  one  who  always 
lent  the  support  of  his  paper  to  promote  the 
Interest  of  the  community  and  the  police. 
Nothing  anyone  could  say  about  him  would 
be  too  good." 

And  from  Supt.  Orlando  Wilson,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lerner  dates  back  to 
the  early  days  of  Wilson's  administration: 

"The  city  of  Chicago  is  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  Leo  Lerner.  His  contributions  to  law 
and  order  and  civic   betterment   were   im- 
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measurable.     I  extend  the  heartfelt  condo- 
lences of  the  Chicago  police." 

Strictly  Business 
(By  D.  CeCchini) 

The  presses  are  halted,  business  comes  to 
a  standstUl  and  our  beads  are  bowed  in 
memorial  recognition  of  one  whom  we  shall 
never  forget. 

Leo  Lerner  was  a  man  with  a  mission.  He 
worked  In  an  area  of  great  controversy  and 
campaigned  bravely  for  many  causes.  He 
was  a  capable  newsman  and  a  leading  busi- 
ness builder.  He  never  shirked  responsible 
participation  in  public  affairs  and  encour- 
aged the  participation  of  others. 

As  a  businessman  he  showed  unlimited 
faith  in  the  future  of  Rogers  Park  in  estab- 
lishing the  main  office  of  his  newspaper  chain 
at  7519  N.  Ashland  Avenue.  He  invested 
heavily  in  this  home  base  of  his  business,  and 
his  newspaper  offices  are  a  real  asset  to  busi- 
ness in  Rogers  Park.  He  planned  further 
development  In  the  proposed  building  of  an 
addition  to  his  offices  and  parking  facilities. 
As  a  businessman  he  was  visionary  though 
practical. 

He  also  looked  to  the  future  In  his  plan 
for  his  sons  Louis  and  Robert  to  succeed 
him  in  the  business.  He  supervised  their 
training  and  brought  them  into  active  par- 
ticipation as  officers  of  the  Lerner  Publica- 
tions. 

As  a  writer  he  was  tireless  and  loved  to 
write  with  a  purpose.  His  keen  enjoyment 
of  timely  topics,  publiij  affairs,  people  and 
situations,  has  contributed  much  spice  to  the 
books  and  articles  he  has  authored. 

We  recall  with  gratitude  that  for  over  2 
years  he  has  generously  allowed  us  to  beam 
our  message  to  business  through  this  column, 
that  business  might  be  brought  to  a  greater 
unity  and  strength. 

Leo  the  Lionhearted  has  gone  to  meet  a 
final  deadline  and  we  know  we  will  miss 
him,  but  the  life  he  lived,  so  rich  In  accom- 
plishment win  live  in  the  annals  of  Rogers 
Park  forever. 


in  the  South  has  been  well  known  to 
Congress  for  a  long  time.  This  flagrant 
and  open  violation  of  the  Constitution 
was  before  us  in  the  88th  Congress.  We 
should  have  passed  legislation  providing 
a  speedy,  effective,  thorough  means  of 
extending  the  franchise  to  all  Americans 
long  before  this. 

Because  we  did  not,  we  have  experi- 
enced the  tragic  events  in  Selma.  We 
have  seen  Americans  killed,  beaten, 
gassed,  abused,  and  jailed  for  trying  to 
assert  the  most  fundamental  right  of  the 
citizens  of  a  democracy. 

I  am  delighted  that  President  Johnson 
has  proposed  his  two-point  program  for 
striking  down  the  barriers  that  have  kept 
the  great  majority  of  Negroes  from  vot<^ 
ing  in  much  of  the  South. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  leaders  of  this 
House  and  of  the  other  body  have  in- 
vited the  President  to  address  us  here  to- 
night and  to  describe  his  program  in 
greater  detail. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours,  then,  this 
urgent,  vital  legislative  proposal  will  be 
in  our  hands. 

We  cannot  make  up  the  time  that  has 
been  lost  or  repeal  the  tragedy  of  Selma. 
But  we  can  and  should  act  with  the  ut- 
most speed  on  the  voting  rights  bill^ 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  give  this  matter  the 
highest  priority  and  to  remain  in  session 
from  morning  until  night  until  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill  is  perfected  and  reported 
out.  I  urge  that  the  House  then  sched- 
ule the  bill  for  immediate  consideration, 
and  stay  in  session  until  it  is  approved. 


This  'N'  Data 
(ByAlReznlk) 

The  sports  world  lost  one  of  Its  most  re- 
vered battlers  in  the  passing  of  Leo  A.  Ler- 
ner. 

He  did  not  pretend  to  be  an  outstanding 
athlete,  though  there  are  many  who  can 
recall  his  days  as  a  better-than-average  left- 
handed  Softball  pitcher. 

The  pen  was  his  toot,  love  of  the  game  as 
a  fan  his  approach.  He  could  report  with 
and  better  than  the  best  of  us  and  he  never 
was  too  busy  for  some  byplay  on  this  pen- 
nant race  or  that.  His  Insight  was  remark- 
able. 

He  was  a  gentleman,  a  sportsman,  a  fan, 
and  a  benefactor  of  man. 

We  and  our  world  miss  him  dearly. 


St.  Scholastica  Girls  Mourn  Leo  Lerneh 
Sister   M.   Gabrielle,   public   relations   di- 
rector at  St.  Scholastics  Academy,  7416  North 
Ridge  Issued  this  stateanent  Monday: 

"Students  of  St.  Scholastica  High  School 
wish  to  express  their  sorrow  on  hearing  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Leo  A.  Lerner.  His  writings 
and  editorial  policies  have  ever  been  an  in- 
spiration to  Scholastlwins,  especially  to  as- 
piring Journalists." 


VOTING  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reuss]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  system- 
atic denial  to  Negroes  of  the  right  to 
vote  in  Selma,  in  Alabama,  and  elsewhere 


BELOIT  FREEDOM   MARCH 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Stalbaum]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Beloit 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  is  a  distance  of  50 
miles.  Selma  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is  a 
distance  of  50  miles.  Madison  and 
Montgomery  are  State  capitals 

So  it  seemed  fitting  that  students  from 
Beloit  College,  one  of  the  great  private 
colleges  in  America,  would  make  their 
own  march  for  freedom  this  past  week. 

Except  for  the  distance  involved  and 
the  ultimate  destination  point  of  the 
State's  capital  all  other  comparisons  fail. 

Those  in  Alabama  were  told  they  could 
not  march.  Those  in  Wisconsin  were 
encouraged  to  do  so.  They  were  encour- 
aged not  only  by  spokesmen  at  their  col- 
lege but  by  townspeople  in  Beloit  and 
along  the  way. 

Those  in  Wisconsin  were  given  food 
and  necessary  shelter,  usually  by  church 
groups,  along  the  way.  Those  in  Ala- 
bama had  been  turned  back  by  clubs  and 
tear  gas. 

Law  enforcement  oflBcials  in  Wiscon- 
sin labeled  the  group  as  "orderly"  and 
had  no  trouble  with  them  or  with  the 
traflBc  on  the  highway  along  their  route. 
Alabama  oflBcials  refused  the  march  be- 


cause it  would — they  said — be  inflam- 
matory as  well  as  creating  traflBc  prob- 
lems on  the  highway. 

On  their  arrival  at  Wisconsin's  State 
capital  the  Beloit  College  group  was 
warmly  greeted  by  Wisconsin's  Repub- 
lican Governor  Warren  Knowles  and  its 
Democratic  Lieutenant-Grovernor,  Pat 
Lucey.  Alabama's  Governor  Wallace 
said  yesterday  he  would  not  meet  with  a 
group  of  demonstrators  of  this  type. 

This  contrast  alone  should  be  suffi- 
cient statement  of  the  diflference  in  s«iti- 
ment  of  the  people  in  my  home  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  of  those  in  Alabama. 

To  further  point  out  the  feeling  of 
Wisconsin  people  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  last  Thursday's  Janesville  Daily  Ga- 
zette and  which,  in  outstanding  manner, 
points  out  why  those  in  Wisconsin  abhor 
the  tactics  in  Selma  during  the  past 
week. 

Second  Class  Citizens 
"All   persons  born  or  naturalized  In   the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,   are   citizens   of   the   United   States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside." 

Thus  reads  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Further, 
this  amendment  made  the  Negro  not  only  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  but  also  of  the 
State  of  his  residence.  It  struck  the  word 
"white"  from  the  constitutions  of  northern 
States  which  had  limited  citizenship  to 
white  males.  In  North  and  South  the  Negro 
became  possessed  in  law  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship. 

This  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  reality  also  Involves  the  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship,  for  in  no  other  country 
is  the  citizen  burdened  with  such  duties  of 
citizenship.  The  whole  American  system  of 
government  is  dependent  upon  the  citizen's 
activating  his  rights  and  duties,  such  as  vot- 
ing in  general  elections. 

These  are  the  rights  which  the  Negro  Is 
fighting  for.  In  many  places  in  the  Deep 
South,  such  as  in  Alabama,  Negroes  have 
always  been  denied  those  rights  through 
subterfuges  and  rules  designed  to  prevent 
them  from  exercising  their  legal  voting 
rights. 

Deprived  of  those  rights,  these  citizens  are 
second  class  citizens.  Yet  they  bear  the 
same  burdens  of  taxation,  etc.,  which  other 
citizens  bear  in  States  where  citizenship  is 
denied. 

Times  change,  however,  and  today  Amer- 
icans are  beginning  to  recognize  that  Negroes 
are  Individuals  Just  as  are  all  other  Amer- 
ican citizens.  The  North  Is  stained  by  In- 
tolerance also,  even  though  Negroes  are  able 
to  vote  without  question. 

In  the  South  the  fever  of  Negro  unrest 
continues  to  grow.  Many  Southerners  sym- 
pathize to  a  degree  with  the  appeal  of  the 
Negro  but  find  it  impossible  to  reveal  their 
feelings. 

Doors  eversrwhere,  in  education,  business, 
and  industry,  are  being  opened  to  the  Negro 
for  the  first  time.  Many  of  the  color  bars 
already  are  removed.  But  this  new  taste 
of  freedom  cannot  be  expected  to  satisfy 
citizens  who  find  denial  continuing  In  many 
other  phases  of  their  lives. 

To  focus  public  attention  upon  their 
demand  for  their  citizen  rights  at  the  polls, 
the  freedom  march  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  was  organized.  They  were 
denied  the  right  to  register  to  vote  at  the 
Dallas  Coimty  Courthouse  In  Selma. 

Similar  to  the  50-mlle  march  to  Montgom- 
ery was  the  Beloit  College  student  march 
from  Beloit  to  Madison — a  sympathetic 
demonstration.  The  marchers  plodded  along 
at  the  side  of  paved  Highway  213,  peaceably 
and  unmolested. 
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The  marchers  who  started  in  Selma  were 
met  by  State  troopers,  acting  under  orders 
of  Gov.  George  Wallace,  to  use  any  means 
necessary  to  stop  the  march.  News  pictures 
of  the  marchers  Indicated  they  marched 
peaceably,  and  unarmed.  They  incUided 
men  and  women,  white  and  black,  and  many 
of  the  clergy. 

When  they  did  not  disperse,  the  troopers 
suddenly  charged,  with  tear  gas  and  flailing 
nightsticks.  It  was  brutal,  savage  bestiality 
and  a  bloody  affair.  Still,  the  Negroes  have 
refused  to  give  up  and  are  planning  more 
rallies. 

A  Federal  judge  banned  a  massive  right- 
to-vote  march  Tuesday.  Adding  to  the 
frightful  melee  was  the  vicious  beating  of 
three  white  ministers  who  had  joined  the 
march,  one  of  whom  is  in  critical  condition 
from  skull  fra^ures. 

One  basicv«ement  should  be  kept  In  mind 
as  this  drwddful  scene  widens.  The  right  to 
vote  Is  gjKu-anteed  by  the  Constitution  to  all 
citizens.  It  recognizes  no  first-  or  second- 
rate  citizens.  Before  the  law  citizenship  Is 
indivisible.  There  are  no  fractional  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  brutality  over  citizen  rights  is  in- 
comprehensible, and  the  more  there  is,  the 
more  opposition  Governor  Wallace  and  his 
cohorts  will  generate. 

Such  barbarity  as  Wallace's  men  showed 
this  week  will  not  still  the  free  spirit  of  man 
any  more  than  the  cowardly  sheets  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan;  and  freedom  to  exercise  his 
citizen  rights  cannot  and  should  not  be 
denied  any  citizen  because  of  the  color  of 
his  skin. 


HOW  THE  HANDICAPPED  ARE  OVER- 
COMING BARRIERS  TO  EMPLOY- 
MENT IN  MY  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jar- 
m.\n]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  President's  Committee  and 
Grovemors*  Committees  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  sponsor  an  "ability 
counts"  contest.  Miss  Karen  King,  who 
is  a  resident  of  my  district,  is  the  first- 
place  winner  of  the  Oklahoma  contest. 
It  is  with  pride  that  I  submit  for  the 
Record  Miss  King's  winning  essay.  I 
am  sure  all  of  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  find  it  very 
interesting : 

How  THE  Handicapped  Are  Overcoming  Bar- 
riers TO  Employment  in  My  Community 

(By   Karen   King,    age    16,    Oklahoma    City, 
Okla.,  Classen  High  School) 

Otir  national  strength  and  prosperity  de- 
pend upon  wise  utilization  of  the  skills  and 
abilities  of  trained  workers  without  preju- 
dice to  qualified  workers  who  happen  to  be 
handicapped.  This  seemingly  abstract  com- 
modity termed  "national  strength"  can  be 
compared  to  a  fine  tapestry,  wherein  indi- 
vidual threads  are  neither  impressive  nor 
sturdy.  But,  woven  carefully  into  a  fabric, 
they  become  both  meaningful  and  durable. 
And  the  whole  of  the  tapestry  becomes  all 
the  richer  for  the  divers  colors  and  materials 
which  the  separate  threads  contribute.  To 
be  complete  the  tapestry  of  our  national 
strength  must  include  the  contribution  of 
all  employable  citizens. 
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The  foregoing  analogy  underscores  the  rea- 
son why  America  needs  the  skills  of  handi- 
capped persons  ready  to  assume  positions 
commensurate  with  their  abilities.  Employ- 
ers need  able  workers  to  fill  their  manpower 
demands  and  the  handicapped  workers  have 
proven  their  ability  by  achieving  equal  or 
superior  records  for  production,  stability, 
concentration,  and  safety.  A  recent  survey 
of  the  labor  force  in  Oklahoma  City  shows  a 
projected  need  fcir  labor  which  may  well  be 
greater  than  the  supply  currently  being 
trained.  Particularly  in  the  semiskilled, 
technical,  and  clerical  areas,  all  susceptible 
to  training  among  the  handicapped,  this 
need  will  be  felt.  So  hiring  the  handicapped 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  good  business. 

To  employ  persons  who  are  limited  by 
some  handicap  enhances  the  Individual  dig- 
nity and  thus  assures  the  collective  diligence 
of  our  labor  force  so  vital  to  our  national 
security.  But  hiring  the  disabled  is  not  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  expressing  humanitarian  ism. 
Because  the  handicapped  are  intent  on  prov- 
ing their  value  and  on  providing  their  own 
livelihood  without  assistance,  in  the  right  Job 
they  often  set  standards  for  workmanship 
and  production  which  prove  that  their  hiring 
is  In  no  sense  an  act  of  charity,  but  again  a 
simple  proof  of  good  business  practices.  This 
salient  fact  Is  gradually  being  brought  home 
to  industry,  and  the  number  of  handicapped 
persons  on  payrolls  Is  growing  every  day  in 
our  community.  In  fact,  each  month  in  the 
greater  Oklahoma  City  area,  the  number  of 
handicapped  members  of  the  labor  force 
reaches  a  new  record. 

Companies  such  as  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
and  General  Electric  include  consideration  of 
handicapped  persons  for  employment  on  the 
basis  of  their  capabilities  for  a  particular 
job.  They  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  worker,  particularly 
if  he  Is  limited  in  any  way  by  physical  handi- 
cap. Because  of  this  attitude,  one  will  find 
a  number  of  handicapped  people  working  in 
these  companies  at  their  various  locations  in 
our  community. 

Oklahoma  City  numbers  several  rehabili- 
tation centers,  workshops,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  other  special  facilities  in  its  confines  for 
counseling  and  training  the  handicapped. 
Many  of  our  disabled  people  are  restored  to 
useful  activity  through  these  facilities.  This 
opportunity  enables  them  to  contribute  their 
talents  and  skills  to  the  development  of  our 
community.  Through  the  rehabilitation 
service  the  handicapped  are  provided  with 
medical  help,  physical  aids,  and  advice  to  help 
them  to  pick  out  the  right  kind  of  work  and 
to  prepare  for  entering  the  labor  force 
through  training  for  the  Job  best  suited  to 
their  abilities  and  limitations.  During  train- 
ing, while  undergoing  rehabilitation,  the 
trainee  receives  board  and  room.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  his  training,  he  is  assisted  in 
finding  employment,  provided  with  tools,  and 
licensed.  Once  in  the  employment  ranks,  his 
progress  is  supervised  and  reported  to  ascer- 
tain the  effectiveness  of  the  training. 

Certain  services  of  the  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice are  free  to  all  clients  regardless  of  finan- 
cial situation.  These  Include  medical  exam- 
ination, diagnosis,  and  other  evaluation  to 
determine  eligibility  for  rehabilitation,  coun- 
seling and  guidance.  Further,  all  clients 
receive  without  cost  to  them  the  training 
necessary  for  Job  placement  service  itself  as 
well  as  the  followup  services  referred  to 
above. 

For  other  services  including  medical  serv- 
ice, artificial  limbs  and  appliances,  living 
expenses  and  travel,  tools,  equipment  and 
licenses,  the  rehabilitation  agency  pays  the 
costs  of  the  disabled  person  who  is  not  finan- 
cially able  to  bear  such  expense. 

The  Goodwill  Industry  in  Oklahoma  City 
also  prepares  handicapped  persons  for  nor- 
mal employment.  Using  testing,  evaluation, 
work  conditioning,  on-the-job  experience  and 


counseling,  the  Goodwill  Industries  seek  to 
make  handicapped  men  and  women  accept- 
able In  the  competitive  working  world.  The 
Goodwill  people  are  noted  for  collecting  old 
or  torn  clothing,  used  toys  and  utensils  in 
their  familiar  large  collection  boxes  on  streets 
scattered  throughout  the  city.  The  handi- 
capped then  mend  or  remake  these  articles 
for  the  experience,  receiving  a  modicum  of 
pay. 

Most  of  the  businesses  In  our  community 
are  currently  hiring  the  handicapped,  but 
this  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  many  community  workers  In  rehabili- 
tation centers,  workshops,  hospitals,  and 
schools.  Through  newspapers  and  television, 
the  message  of  "employ  the  handicapped"  is 
conveyed  regularly  to  prospective  employers. 
These  media  also  Issue  articles  telling  why  to 
hire  the  handicapped.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  handicapped  themselves  receive  leaflets 
listing  the  "Do's  and  Don'ts"  which  the 
handicapped  person  should  consider  when 
applying  for  work.  When  the  employer  hears 
of  the  advantages  of  hiring  handicapped 
people,  he  often  arranges  for  an  Interview 
with  a  handicapped  person  capable  of  doing 
the  job  In  question. 

Our  community  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
public  committee  on  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  appointed  by  the  mayor.  There 
are  plenty  of  public  spirited  citizens  in  Okla- 
homa City,  also,  who  volunteer  their  time 
and  energies  in  behalf  of  the  handicapped. 
Working  through  the  committee,  these  citi- 
zens are  becoming  a  potent  force  in  our  com- 
munity. The  local  citizenry  is  expressing 
still  a  greater  effort  in  helping  the  completely 
disabled  people.  Some  citizens  of  our  city 
are  giving  virtually  their  entire  lives  to  as- 
sisting the  completely  disabled.  For  example, 
the  Oklahoma  Foundation  for  the  Disabled 
has  established  a  center  administered  by  vol- 
unteers, which  helps  the  disabled  make  glass- 
ware, paint  pictures,  and  produce  ceramics. 
The  products  of  these  workers  are  sold  at  a 
bazaar  held  each  Christmas.  Public  spirited 
cltlzen/j  often  donate  expensive  Items  to  sell 
at  the  bazaar,  as  well.  The  money  received 
for  each  of  the  objects  Is  given  to  the  dis- 
abled person  who  made  it.  Money  from  the 
donated  objects  is  given  to  the  foundation 
to  pay  for  expenses  Involved  In  running  it. 
The  foundation  also  provides  swimming, 
bowling,  and  similar  recreational  services. 
The  pool  where  the  disabled  swim  is  donated 
by  community  workers.  Without  the  com- 
munity's efforts  In  providing  such  centers, 
these  handicapped  persons  would  be  idle  and 
nonproductive  and  be  forced  to  live  unhappy 
lives  devoid  of  hiunan  fellowship.  This  re- 
cently established  center  has  a  long  waiting 
list  of  people  for  the  limited  number  of 
places  available  In  its  current  space.  So  It 
Is  evident  that  the  disabled  are  anxious  to 
participate  in  the  program  which  our  com- 
munity is  working  to  provide  for  them.  The 
need  for  expansion  of  services  such  as  this 
one  center  which  the  foundation  operates  is 
all  too  evident. 

Oklahoma  City  is  noted  nationally  for  its 
attention  to  the  problems  of  Its  growing  com- 
munity. There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  It^will  continue  to  Increase  its  efforts  to 
provide  emplo3mient  for  all  Its  citizens  to  the 
end  that  the  tapestry  which  is  Oklahoma 
City  will  be  assured  the  enriching  strength  of 
contribution  from  all  Its  labor  force  without 
exception. 


THE  PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE  PROGRAM 
OP  THE  CITY  OP  CORAL  GABLES. 
FLA. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speakier,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time,  I  have  taken  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  of  this 
body,  special  projects  and  programs  con- 
ducted abroad  by  private  American 
citizens. 

One  of  the  outstanding  undertakings 
of  this  type  is  the  people-to-people  pro- 
gram of  the  city  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
This  program  involves  a  variety  of  proj- 
ects and  exchanges  between  Coral  Gables 
and  its  sister  city,  Cartagena,  Colombia. 
It  is  a  constructive,  well-thought-out 
program  which  has  received  enthusiastic 
support  from  the  citizenry  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  two  cities. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  read  the  status 
report  of  this  program  as  of  January 
1965.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Members  of  this  House,  and  other  in- 
terested persons,  may  also  like  to  read 
it  and  see  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
through  private  efforts  to  build  good  will 
for  the  United  States,  and  to  promote 
self-help  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
friendly  nations.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
placing  the  entire  text  of  this  report  in 
the  Record,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership  of  this  body. 
In  doing  this,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  extending  well-deserved  con- 
gratulations to  R.  E.  Westling,  president, 
and  all  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  worked  so  hard  to  do  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  observe  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  devoted 
considerable  time  and  effort  to  the  study 
of  private  participation  in  foreign  aid. 
As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  a  hand  in  starting 
this  project,  and  in  overseeing  its  prog- 
ress. I  believe  that  the  information 
which  our  subcommittee  has  gathered 
will  prove  of  great  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  We  hope  to  publish  our  findings, 
,  and  the  results  of  a  survey  which  we  con- 
ducted among  some  1,600  private  orga- 
nizations conducting  programs  abroad, 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  This,  I  may 
add,  is  a  part  of  the  subcommittee's  over- 
all study  of  ideological  operations  in  for- 
eign policy,  on  which  subject  we  have 
already  published  a  number  of  hearings 
and  reports  in  the  88th  Congress. 

The  report  on  the  people-to-people 
program  of  the  city  of  Coral  Gables  reads 
as  follows: 

Report  on  People-to-People  Program  Inc., 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  January  11. 1985 
radio   police  cars 
Twelve  radio-equipped  police  cars  are  to 
be  sold  by  the  city  of  Coral  Gables  to  the 
Rotary  Club  In  Cartagena  who  In  turn  will 
transfer  these  cars  to  the  city  police  depart- 
ment of  Cartagena.  This  sale  was  approved 
by  the  city  commissioners  of  Coral  Gables  on 
December   15,   1964,  and   formally  accepted 
by   the  people   in  Cartagena.  The   price   is 
$15,174  for  the  12  Halts.  The  negotiations 


were  handled  between  the  people-to-people 
committee  in  Cartagena  and  the  people-to- 
people  committee  In  Coral  Gables.  As  soon 
as  the  city  of  Coral  Gables  receives  their 
new  units  these  12  units  will  be  available 
for  shipment  to  Cartagena.  This  project 
should  be  completed  early  In  1965. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  project  to  the  people 
of  Cartagena  due  to  various  cost-saving  fac- 
tors. One  is  that  it  costs  over  $300  Just  to 
take  the  special  police  equipment  (radio, 
lights,  siren,  etc^)  out  of  one  car  and  place 
it  in  the  new  car,  and  then  plug  the  holes 
and  repair  the  places  In  the  first  car  where 
the  special  equipment  had  been  mounted. 
Another  economic  reason  Is  that  the  traded- 
in  police  cars  are  repainted  and  sold  to  the 
public.  Only  the  door  need  be  painted  and 
no  retail  sales  costs  or  profit  are  Involved 
by  the  sale  directly  to  the  Cartagena  group. 
All  of  the  units  being  sold  are  in  very  good 
condition  and  not  yet  2  years  old,  but 
they  would  have  2  years  depreciation  by 
a  retailer  purchasing  these  units.  These 
units  were  inspected  by  the  chief  of  police, 
a  representative  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  the 
president  of  the  people-to-people  committee, 
all  from  Cartagena,  Colombia. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of 
people-to-people  program  we  like  to  con- 
tinue. Our  sister  city,  Cartagena,  is  being 
helped  financially  and  acquiring  a  radio- 
equipped  police  car  force,  which  they  need, 
with  no  cost  to  the  city  of  Coral  Gables,  or 
any  of  the  members  of  the  people-to-people 
committee  except  our  willing  time  and  effort. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Our  new  scholarship  program  Is  for  5 
scholarships  of  $200  each  for  1  year,  4  to  be 
donated  by  the  Coral  Gables  committee  and 
1  by  the  Cartagena  committee.  The  student 
must  have  had  at  least  1  year  of  college,  be 
of  good  character  In  the  upper  20  percent  of 
the  class  and  require  the  money  to  continue 
in  school.  The  $200  Is  paid  directly  to  the 
student  at  $20  per  month  for  the  10  months 
of  school  provided  he  maintains  his  scho- 
lastic standard  and  good  character.  We  have 
received,  or  have  been  promised,  the  required 
amount  for  our  four  scholarships.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  accepted  by  the  Cartagena 
committee  and  they  will  receive  applications 
from  students  on  January  15  and  announce 
the  recipients  prior  to  February  1. 

There  is  a  second  part  of  the  scholarship 
program  that  we  plan  to  put  into  operation 
this  summer.  A  student  from  the  University 
of  Miami  will  receive  a  3 -months  scholarship 
to  the  University  of  Cartagena.  This  will 
consist  of  transportation  to  and  from  Carta- 
gena, tuition  to  the  University  of  Cartagena, 
and  room  and  board  similar  to  what  a  stu- 
dent may  have  in  Miami.  Then,  next  Janu- 
ary, a  student  from  the  University  of  Carta- 
gena will  come  to  the  University  of  Miami 
with  the  same  benefits  supplied  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  and  the  people-to-people 
committee  of  Coral  Gables.  Each  sending 
committee  will  pay  for  their  own  student's 
air  transportation;  the  receiving  committee 
will  arrange  for  the  tuition  and  room  and 
board.  This  program  has  also  been  approved 
by  the  Cartagena  committee  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cartagena.  In  1965  we  have  to 
complete  the  arrangements  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  and  establish  the  method  of 
student  selection. 

TECHNICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

In  the  fall  of  1965  we  sent  1.200  pounds  of 
technical  publications  from  the  engineers 
and  scientists  committee  of  the  people-to- 
people  program  In  New  York  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cartagena.  We  arranged  for  a  special 
ocean  freight  rate  and  free  handling  for  the 
shipment.  Coral  Gables  people-to-people 
committee  paid  the  freight  which  amounted 
to  about  $65.  The  University  of  Cartagena 
received  well  over  a  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  technical  publications  that  will  be  most 


helpful  to  their  engineering  library.  We 
hope  to  continue  these  shipments  each  6 
months. 

medical  publications 

The  same  type  of  publications  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  wo\ild  be  most  useful  and  sev- 
eral approaches  have  already  been  made  to 
form  such  a  program.  We  have  been  offered 
free  air  freight  from  Miami  to  Cartagena  for 
such  publications.  One  of  our  1965  projects 
will  be  to  establish  a  means  of  acquiring  and 
sending  medical  Journals  to  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Cartagena.  There 
are  1,000  students  In  the  6-year  course. 

medical  equipment 

Specific  medical  equipment  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Cartagena  committee  for  the 
local  hospitals.  A  request  for  information  as 
to  how  this  equipment,  as  well  as  other  gen- 
eral medical  equipment,  might  be  obtained 
from  decommissioned  military  bases  has  been 
made  to  the  U.S.  State  Department's  local 
representative.  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
this  representative's  letter  which  was  sent 
out  to  locate  such  equipment.  This  should 
be  one  of  our  main  projects  for  1965 — locate 
medical,  of  course.  Including  dental,  equip- 
ment that  would  be  usable  in  Cartagena. 

BICYCLES 

We  have  about  60  bicycles  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  Cartagena.  These  are  unclaimed  bi- 
cycles which  the  city  of  Coral  Gables  makes 
available  each  year  for  shipment  to  Car- 
tagena to  be  distributed  by  the  people-to- 
people  committee  to  organization  and  spe- 
cific persons  that  can  put  them  to  the  best 
use.  These  bicycles  are  to  be  shipped  free 
on  an  ore  boat  going  from  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  to  Cartagena.  They  had  been  sched- 
uled to  be  shipped  at  the  time  of  the  last 
hurricane  that  hit  Miami.  This  was  impos- 
sible so  the  shipment  is  being  rescheduled. 
This  should  be  completed  early  In  1965. 

BASEBALL  TEAM 

This  year  again  we  hope  to  send  a  baseball 
team  to  Cartagena.  This  team  is  well  re- 
ceived and  the  profits  of  the  gate  receipts  of 
the  games  go  to  needy  children.  Aside  from 
the  worthwhile  charity  aspect,  this  is  a  won- 
derful chance  of  continuing  and  creating 
interest  and  contact  between  oiu-  two  cities. 
This  one  project  brings  more  publicity  before 
the  citizens  of  Cartagena  and  Colombia,  con- 
cerning Coral  Gables  than  any  other  project. 

BASEBALL  CLINIC 

The  worldwide  amateur  baseball  series 
takes  place  in  Colombia  this  year  and  Carta- 
gena will  be  the  principal  headquarters.  We 
are  now  arranging  for  Ron  Frasher,  baseball 
coach  of  the  University  of  Miami,  to  go  to 
Cartagena  the  first  week  in  February  to  con- 
duct a  baseball  clinic  similar  to  those  he  has 
conducted  in  Europe  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  will  be  prior  to  the  worldwide  amateur 
baseball  series  that  starts  on  February  12  In 
Colombia.  The  Cartagena  committee  Is  to 
pay  Mr.  Frasher's  plane  fare  and  first-class 
living  expenses  while  in  Cartagena. 

MOVIE  FESTIVAL 

Each  year  in  February  the  city  of  Carta- 
gena conducts  a  movie  festival  and  one  of 
the  important  parts  of  this  festival  is  a  guest 
movie  star.  We  have  been  asked  by  the  peo- 
ple-to-people committee  of  Cartagena  to 
help  locate  a  star  that  would  be  willing  to 
go  to  Cartagena.  So  far  we  have  been  unable 
to  be  of  any  assistance.  This  is  something 
that  maybe  we  can  work  on  this  year  so  as 
to  help  them  out  for  next  year.  Cartagena 
will  pay  expenses. 

BEAUTY  CONTEST 

Each  year  in  November  the  city  of  Carta- 
gena has  a  beauty  contest  and  we  have  been 
asked  by  the  Cartagena  committee  to  assist 
in  suggesting  a  prominent  personage  to  be 
one  of  the  Judges.    This  would  be  a  good  way 
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to  continue  Interest  between  our  two  cities, 
and  any  suggestions  will  be  appreciated. 
Cartagena  will  pay  expenses. 

DREDGING   ENGINEER 

Last  year  we  sent  a  traffic  engineer  to 
Cartagena  to  assist  in  working  out  their 
traffic  program.  This  year  we  have  been 
asked  to  assist  in  arranging  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  for  a  dredging  engineer  to  go 
to  Cartagena  to  assist  in  laying  out  a  dredg- 
ing program  for  the  city-owned  dredge. 
Cartagena  will  pay  for  the  engineer's  air 
passage  and  all  local  expenses. 

ENGINEER   BUILDING.   UNIVERSfTY   OF  CARTAGENA 

This  project  Is  initially  a  local  project  to 
form  a  cadre  of  Spanish-speaking  engineers 
who  will  work  together  with,  or  under  the 
direction  of,  englneeis  of  the  University  of 
Miami  for  the  designing  of  an  engineering 
department  building  for  the  University  of 
Cartagena.  The  approved  design  will  then 
be  expanded  to  the  necessary  construction 
and  engineering  drawings,  and  In  turn  to 
the  cost  of  material  and  construction  esti- 
mates. If  all  of  this  work  is  approved  to 
this  point  by  all  conce.ned,  then  presenta- 
tion will  be  made  to  AID  for  funds  to  con- 
struct this  engineering  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cartagena.  This  project  was 
initiated  by  a  U.S.  State  Department  repre- 
sentative. The  project  has  been  approved 
by  the  Coral  Gables  committee,  and  the 
initial  letter  from  this  committee  to  the 
engineering  department  of  the  University  of 
Miami,  outlining  the  project,  has  been  sent. 
This  letter  was  based  upon  previous  discus- 
sions with  a  member  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Miami,  two 
members  of  this  committee,  and  the  State 
Department  representative.  This  has  also 
been  discussed  with  the  president  of  the 
Cartagena  committee.  Although  it  has  been 
approved  by  all  parties  so  far  Involved  In 
the  Initial  stages.  It  Is  requested  that  there 
be  no  newspaper  publicity  of  this  project 
until  said  project  has  been  completely 
formulated. 

EMPLOYMENT     OF     THK     HANDICAPPED     PROJECT 

This  Is  a  subject  that  has  actually  existed 
and  has  been  of  mutual  Interest  to  the  two 
committees  for  some  time,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  put  on  the  project  level.  The  Car- 
tagena committee  members  that  visited  us 
In  1963  were  most  Interested  in  the  program 
for  employment  of  the  handicapped  that  is 
conducted  In  this  area.  They  visited  work- 
shops and  expressed  a  sincere  desire  for  help 
In  conducting  a  similar  program  In  Carta- 
gena. This  Interest  was  again  expressed  by 
the  president  of  their  committee  when  he 
was  here  in  connection  with  the  police  car 
project  just  recently. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  total 
employment  of  Florida  Is  also  an  officer  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  BJmplosonent  of  the 
Handicapped  and  a  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor's committee  for  the  handicapped.  She  Is 
also  a  regular  attending  member  of  our 
Coral  Gables  people-to-people  program.  I 
propose  that  Mrs.  Florence  Fox  furnish  us 
with  all  available  Information  concerning  the 
local  and  national  program  for  employment 
of  the  handicapped.  We  in  turn  will  send  It 
to  the  Cartagena -committee.  I  understand 
that  the  Cartagena  committee  will  be  will- 
ing to  try  to  locate  persons  that  are  suffl- 
cently  Interested  to  translate  the  material  we 
send  down,  and  to  assist  those  who  might 
be  interested  In  establishing  a  workshop  or 
training  program  that  would  prove  benefi- 
cial to  the  handicapped  In  Cartagena.  I  feel 
that  this  Is  the  truest  form  of  a  people-to- 
people  project.  We  are  assisting  in  making 
available  to  our  sister  city  Information  of  a 
successful  operation  that  they  can  put  to 
use  In  their  city  with  moral,  spiritual,  and 
economic  benefit  to  the  people  of  that  city. 


The  extent  to  which  the  people  wish  to  use 
this  kind  of  assistance  Is  entirely  up  to  them. 

MEMBERSHIP    PROJECT 

Paid  members 35 

Yet  to  pay  1964-65  dues 36 

'^Honorary    members 6 

Commissioners'  appointees 5 

Total  members 82 

Obviously  some  members  have  forgotten 
that  our  year  starts  June  1,  and  have  not 
paid  their  dues  of  $10  for  this  year  which 
runs  from  June  1.  1964.  to  May  31.  1965.  We 
have  to  collect  this  year's  dues  and  Interest 
more  people  In  becoming  members  of  our 
Coral  Gables  people-to-people  committee. 

CORAL    GABLES    LIBRARY    PROJECT 

Colombia  awards  an  annual  prize  for  the 
best  written  book  by  a  Colombian.  The 
Cartagena  committee  president  has  agreed 
to  send  us  ^several  copies  each  year  of  the 
winning  book  and  other  good  books  occa- 
sionally for  the  Spanish  section  of  our  city 
library. 

All  members  of  the  Coral  Gables  people- 
to-people  committee  have  contributed  In 
one  way  or  another  to  the  various  projects 
during  the  past  year,  however,  some  members 
should  be  mentioned  for  specific  work.  My 
apologies  to  anyone  omitted. 

Radio  police  car  project :  Joseph  H.  Murphy, 
mayor  of  Coral  Gables;  W.  L.  Philbrlck,  vice 
mayor;  C.  L.  Dressel,  Jr.,  commissioner;  W. 
Keith  Phillips.  Jr.,  commissioner;  George  M. 
Wilson,  commissioner;  L.  W.  Robinson.  Jr., 
city  manager;  Joseph  Mantlnan,  assistant 
city  manager;  Fred  Hartnett,  presented  pro- 
posal to  commissioners. 

Scholarship  project  committee:  Ralph 
Boggs.  chairman;  Warren  Blackmon,  Robert 
Klngsley,  W.  Keith  Wheeling. 

Scholarship  project  contributors:  Albert  H. 
Singer,  Thomas  B.  Shelley.  David  H.  Prince. 
Coral  Gables  Woman's  Club.  Rotary  Club  of 
Coral  Gables.  Florida  National  Bank  of  Coral 
Gables.  International  Petroleum  Co.,  Gulf  OH 
Corp..  P.  H.  White. 

Medical  equipment  project:  John  Barfleld, 
Director,  U.S.  Department  of  State  Reception 
Center. 

Baseball  team  and  baseball  clinic  project: 
Joseph  Mantlnan. 

Bicycle  project:  Joseph  Mantlnan. 

Employment  of  the  handicapped  project: 
Florence  Fox. 

Engineering  building  project:  John  Bar- 
fleld. director.  U.S.  Department  of  State  Re- 
ception Center;  Hugo  Nichols.  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Colombia;  Joe  C.  Morris,  president. 
Council  for  International  Visitors;  Zacarlas 
Bramnlck,  professor.  Engineering  E>epart- 
ment.  University  of  Miami. 

Social  arrangements:  Helen  Kllck,  Alma 
Monteclno. 

Assistance  with  visitors  from  Cartagena: 
Dorothy  Hosken,  Grace  Wedemeyer,  Hans 
Wedemeyer,  Roger  Mumm.  Albert  H.  Singer, 
Bebee  Mantlnan,  Joseph  Mantlnan,  Lee 
Fuller.  Frank  Kerdyk.  and  Roberto  Llamas. 

Report  on  scholarship  project  appearing  In 
National  Town  Affiliation  News:  Marty  Rosen. 
Technical  publications:  Robert  B.  Lea,  vice 
chairman,  engineers  and  scientists  commit- 
tee, people-to-people  program. 

Appreciated  cooperation:  Hugo  Nichols, 
Consul  General  of  Colombia;  John  Barfleld, 
director.  U.S.  Department  of  State  Reception 
Center;  Nellie  Justice,  translator  and  secre- 
tary. 

Assistance  of  the  board  on  many  projects 
and  problems:  Prank  Kerdyk,  vice  president; 
Irene  Ball,  secretary;  Robert  Hosken,  treas- 
urer; Robert  Klngsley,  historian;  Warren 
Blackmon,  Fred  Hartnett,  Joseph  Mantlnan, 
and  W.  Keith  Wheeling,  directors. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  E.  Westling, 

President. 


GOVERNORS  GRAPPLING  WITH 
KNOTTY  STATE-LOCAL  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fountain]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  and  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  I  have  long 
held  the  view  that  our  Federal  system  of 
government  under  the  Constitution  is 
strengthened  to  the  extent  that  States 
and  the  local  governments  move  affirma- 
tively to  meet  the  problems  thrust  upon 
them  by  changing  times,  rather  than 
standing  aside  and  casting  the  problem 
into  the  doorstep  of  the  Congress. 

Consequently,  I  was  very  much  en- 
couraged to  read  a  recent  compilation 
put  together  by  the  staff  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations of  excerpts  from  recent  messages 
of  State  Governors  to  their  legislatures. 
The  compilation  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which 
the  Commission's  recommendations  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  sev- 
eral States  were  being  noted  in  legislative 
recommendations  of  the  Governors.  I 
am  enocuraged  by  this  compilation  on 
two  covmts.  First,  it  shows  that  the 
types  of  recommendations  are  command- 
ing a  considerable  degree  of  support  by 
State  officials  of  both  parties.  On  a  more 
general  basis  I  am  encouraged  because 
so  long  as  our  States  move  responsibly  to 
meet  the  problems  of  our  citizens  a 
mighty  bulwark  is  maintained  against 
overconcentration  of  power  in  a  central 
government. 

The  compilation  follows: 
Excerpts     From     Gubernatorial     Messages 
Which   Would   Carry   Out  Recommenda- 
tions  of   the   Advisory   Commission    on 
Intergovernmental  Relations 
property  tax  reform 
Oregon:    "I  recommend   that  the   Oregon 
Tax    Court's    Jurisdiction    be    clarified    and 
that  this  court  be  given  status  and  authority 
fully    comparable    to    that    of    the    circuit 
courts."     (Message  of  Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
to  the  Oregon  Legislature,  January  11,  1965.) 
California:  "While  we  are  considering  our 
whole  tax  structure,  we  would  be  remiss  if 
we  did  not  discuss  property  tax  reform  and 
Its  place  in  State-local  fiscal  and  program 
relationships.    I  Intend  shortly  to  send  you  a 
special  message  on   this  subject,   outlining 
principles  and   possibilities  of  reform.     In 
the  Interim.  I  would  caution  you  that  reform 
aiming  at  property  tax  relief  can  be  achieved 
only  if  we  recognize  that  revenues  thus  lost 
to  local  governments  must  be  obtained  in 
some  other  way.  preferably  at  the  local  level." 
(Budget  message  of  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown 
to   the   California   Legislature,   January   25, 
1965.) 

North  Dakota:  "There  is  no  clear  State 
policy  of  asking  all  taxpayers  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  supporting  equally  all  political  sub- 
divisions in  their  various  desires  to  render 
government  services.  It  is  better  for  local 
government  to  determine  for  Itself  the  level 
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of  expenditures  and  the  [type  of  expenditures 
it  chooses,  using  f  undi^  over  which  It  has 
complete  responsibility. 

"It  Is  evident  we  need  more  full-time  per- 
sonnel working  on  property  assessments.  I 
suggest  that  In  this  feesslon  we  adopt  a 
measure  that  would  |  call  for  full-time 
county  supervisors  of  j  assessments  in  all 
counties  by  July  1.  1966.1 

"I  believe  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  establishing  la  common  level  of 
assessment  on  all  property  in  the  State,  to  be 
achieved  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
•  •  •  Some  political  subdivisions  are  in- 
tentionally overassessln^  to  meet  local  budg- 
ets under  the  rigid  mill  rate  limitations. 
Either  all  local  goverWnent  general  fund 
mill  limitations  should'  be  removed  to  per- 
mit more  local  autoniomy.  or  limitations 
should  be  developed  onj  budgets  rather  than 
on  mill  rates. 

"In  order  that  continuing  tax  research  be 
conducted.  I  recommend  that  a  tax  institute 
be  established  in  the  bureau  of  business 
research  at  the  Univer.gLty  of  North  Dakota. 
This  Institute  would  b*  the  repository  for 
tax  Information  and  da^  from  our  State  and 
our  sister  States.  The  direction  of  tax  re- 
search performed  by  the  tax  Institute  should 
be  under  the  legislative  research  commit- 
tee." (Message  of  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  to  the 
North  Dakota  Leglslati<re,  January  1965.) 

Oklahoma:  "I  reconimend  the  establish- 
ment of  an  equitable  property  assessment 
system  in  and  between  counties."  (Message 
of  Gov.  Henry  Bellmon  to  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature.  January  5,  1965.) 

Missouri :  "Although  Missouri  now  has  ade- 
quate income  to  provide  our  needed  services 
without  a  tax  Increase,  however,  we  want  to 
forgo  the  possibility  ot  future  tax  Increases 
enacted  In  times  of  crl$ls  for  other  adminis- 
trations. Therefore.  I  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent,  continuing  tax 
study  body  to  bring  soimdness  to  future  tax 
planning  and  revenue  production."  (Mes- 
sage of  Gov.  Warren  E,  Hearnes  to  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature,  January  13,  1965.) 

coordination  of  nionproperty  taxes 

Michigan:  "There  is  urgent  need  for  gen- 
eral property  tax  relief.  The  uniform  city 
Income  tax  was  a  first  step  In  granting  such 
relief.  Additional  norjproperty  tax  alterna- 
tives must  be  made  atfcUable  to  local  units 
of  government.  State  standards  of  uniform- 
ity and  fairness  should  be  applied  to  exclu- 
sive local  government  tax  sources."  (Mes- 
sage of  Gov.  George  RoOiney  to  the  Michigan 
Legislature.  January  14,  1965.) 

Wisconsin:  "I  believe  that  the  survival  of 
home  rule  and  the  vlljality  of  local  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  effectiveness  with 
which  local  government  units  meet  and  re- 
solve their  problems.  I  am  suggesting  leg- 
islation which  will  petmit  the  use  of  addi- 
tional sources  of  revphue  by  local  units  of 
government  in  order  td  reduce  local  proj>erty 
taxes.  Local  governments  are  suffering  from 
the  twin  problem  of  ^oo  much  government 
and  yet  not  enough.  County  seats,  munici- 
palities, town  governments,  school  districts 
and  literally  hundreds  of  other  special-pur- 
pose districts,  each  with  limited  resources 
and  a  geographical  aind  legal  Jurisdiction, 
compete  with  each  other  for  local  controls. 
These  artificial  and  often  arbitrary  bound- 
aries contribute  to  a  lack  of  needed  co- 
ordination In  treatment  of  common  prob- 
lems, as  in  zoning  an4  law  enforcement  and 
fiscal  planning.  Some  efforts  have  been  made 
In  solving  these  probleojis  but  legislation  will 
be  Introduced  to  provide  the  means  whereby 
local  units  of  government  may  give  consid- 
eration to  the  Implementation  of  their  local 
needs."  (Message  of  Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles 
to  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  Jan.  19,  1965.) 
exchange  of  tax  records  and  information 

Iowa:    "By  the  creation   of  a   Governor's 
Commission  on  State  ind  Local  Government, 


we  have  broken  ground  In  what  we  hope  will 
be  a  new  era  of  cooperation  between  State 
and  local  government  and  between  the 
various  units  of  local  government.  Efficiency 
of  tax  collections  has  been  sharpened  by 
further  implementation  of  the  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  cross- 
checking of  State  and  Federal  returns  and 
by  the  exchange  of  information  between  State 
agencies."  (Message  of  Gov.  Harold  E. 
Hughes  to  the  Legislature  of  Iowa,  January 
12,  1965.) 

LOCAL    industrial    DEVELOPMENT    BOND 

financing 
South  Carolina:  "Particularly  do  I  urge 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  which  author- 
izes the  issuance  of  public  obligations  to  aid 
private  business  be  repealed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  public  credit  should  ever  be  used 
to  support  private  business."  (Message  of 
Gov.  Donald  Russell  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina,  January  15, 1965.) 

INVESTMENT    OF    IDLE    CASH 

Kansas:  "I  also  recommend  an  increase 
in  the  interest  rates  on  Inactive  State  funds." 
(Budget  message  of  Gov.  William  H.  Avery  to 
the  Kansas  Legislature,  Jan.  28,  1965.) 

Michigan:  "The  task  force  (on  expenditure 
management)  has  recommended  modification 
of  antiquated  laws  on  investment  of  State 
funds  that  would  produce  about  $10  million 
additional  income  each  year."  (Message  of 
Gov.  George  Romney  to  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature. January  14, 1965.) 

Wyoming:  "Provision  for  better  investment 
of  State  funds  is  overdue.  Greater  return 
with  little  or  no  additional  risk  of  loss  could 
result  from  a  liberalization  of  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  on  these  investments." 
(Message  of  Gov.  Clifford  P.  Hansen  to  the 
Wyoming  Legislature,  January  13, 1965.) 

FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


gia: 


Georgia:  "The  time  has  arrived  to  recog- 
nize the  municipalities  of  our  State  as  full 
partners  in  the  operation  of  o\ir  government. 
Therefore,  I  propose  that  we  increase  the  ap- 
propriation from  $1  million  to  $6  million 
for  municipalities  during  the  first  year  of 
the  biennium,  and  from  $1  million  to 
$9,300,000  during  the  second  year,  giving  a 
2-year  total  of  $15,300,000  in  direct  grants." 
(Message  of  Gov.  Carl  E.  Sanders  to  the 
Georgia  Legislature.  January   12,   1965.) 

Michigan:  "Increased  support  of  local 
health  departments  Is  needed  through  a 
formula  equitable  to  every  area  of  the  State." 
(Message  of  Gov.  George  Romney  to  the 
Michigan  Legislature,  January  14,  1965.) 

New  Jersey:  "I  recommend  that  the  legis- 
lature give  prompt  attention  to  a  program 
of  State  aid  for  local  health  services.  Basic 
State  aid  for  county  health  services  would 
provide  $25,000  for  each  county  and  would 
require  an  annual  State  appropriation  of 
$525,000.  State  aid  for  local  health  services 
would  be  made  available  on  the  basis  of  local 
need  and  ability  to  pay  •  •  •  State  aid  for 
emergency  and  special  services  would  be 
made  available  •  •  •  to  cover  emergency 
situations  and  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  health  services."  (Message 
of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  to  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature,  January  12,  1965.) 

REPEAL     OF     SPECIAL     MAJORITY     REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  BOND  AND  TAX  REFERENDUMS 

Missouri:  "That  the  general  assembly  sub- 
mit to  the  voters  for  their  approval  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  the 
voting  of  all  general  obligation  bonds  in- 
cluding, of  course,  school  bonds  by  a  ma- 
jority vote. 

"That  the  General  Assembly  submit  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  the  voters  increas- 
ing significantly  the  maximum  current  levy 
that  may  be  approved  by  majority  vote  In 
school  districts."     (Message  of  Gov.  Warren 


E.  Hearnes  to  the  Missouri  Legislature,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1965.) 

California:  "I  urge  you  to  call  for  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  restrictive  and 
archaic  requirement  for  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  which  is  required  for  passage  of 
local  school  bond  Issues."  (Message  of  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown  to  the  California  Legis- 
lature. January  5, 1965.) 

Idaho:  "In  a  growing  State  we  need  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  building  needs  of  our 
public  schools.  This  need  is  now  met  by 
bonding,  or  by  a  plant  facilities  levy.  I  be- 
lieve in  majority  rule,  and  I  think  most  of 
our  people  do.  We  have  no  need  for  arbi- 
trary rules  which  permit  the  minority  on 
these  issues  to  have  their  way.  I  therefore 
recommend  to  you  most  strongly  once  again 
that  you  take  steps  to  reduce  to  50  percent 
the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  carry  a 
bond  issue  for  school  building  purposes." 
(Message  of  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie  of  the 
Idaho  Legislature,  January  5, 1965.) 

STATE  UTILIZATION  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSFER 
TAX 

Vermont:  "Enact  a  real  estate  property 
transfer  tax  of  one-half  of  1  percent." 
(Budget  message  of  Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff  to 
the  Vermont  Legislature,  1965.) 

LIBERALIZED   MUNICIPAL   ANNEXATION   LAWS 

Michigan:  "Efficient  local  government  and 
economic  growth  are  being  stified  through 
inadequate  and  obstructive  annexation  laws. 
The  boundary  commission  proposals  of  1964 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  modern  annexation 
procedures."  (Message  of  Gov.  George  Rom- 
ney to  Michigan  Legislature,  January  14, 
1965.) 

STATE    ACTION    TO    SECURE    AND    PRESERVE    OPEN 
SPACE 

Rhode  Island:  "In  order  to  permit  the 
cities  and  towns  to  participate  more  fully 
In  the  Green  Acres  program,  I  shall  submit 
to  the  general  assembly  legislation  increas- 
ing the  functions  of  the  local  conservation 
commissions,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
Cities  and  towns  to  acquire  open  spaces  and 
encouraging  through  tax  deferrals  the  pres- 
ervation of  forests  and  farms."  (Inaugural 
massage  of  Gov.  John  H.  Chafee  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Legislature,  January  1965.) 

OFFICE   OF   LOCAL   AFFAIRS 

Missouri:  "I  have  advocated  as  the  ulti- 
mate vehicle  for  solving  [urban]  problems, 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs. •  »  •  I  propose  to  appoint  Immediately 
an  administrative  assistant  for  urban  affairs, 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  inaugurating  a  program  to  meet  the  press- 
ing problems  of  these  Qommunities  by  using 
whatever  tools  are  available,  including  the 
use  of  Federal  funds.  I  plan  that  this  office 
bear  the  responsibility  for  preparing  for  pres- 
entation to  the  general  assembly  a  compre- 
hensive proposal  for  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs,  which  will  aid  metropolitan  as  well 
as  nonmetropolitan  communities  in  their 
search  for  modern  answers  to  our  complex 
problems."  (Message  of  Gov.  Warren  E. 
Hearnes  to  the  Missouri  Legislature,  January 
13,  1965.) 

New  Jersey:  "The  need  for  a  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  becomes  more  urgent 
almost  dally.  It  is  needed  to  administer  the 
many  programs  and  bring  together  for  bet- 
ter service  the  various  agencies  whose  major 
responsibilities  are  directed  toward  serving 
our  local  communities.  I  call  on  you  to  take 
action  in  1965  for  a  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  on  behalf  of  Improved  gov- 
ernment on  the  level  at  which  it  is  closest 
to  the  people."  (Message  of  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  Jan- 
uary 12. 1965.) 

Pennsylvania:  "We  will  request — as  part 
of  our  plan  for  reorganization  of  State  gov- 
ernment— ^that  you  establish  a  separate  de- 
partment of  community  development.    We 
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win  request  legislation  to  assist  In  solution 
of  such  problems  as  mass  transit  that  now 
afflict  our  cities  and  our  sub\u-bs."  (Message 
of  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature,  January  5,  1965.) 

INTERLOCAL     CONTRACTING     AND     JOINT 
ENTERPRISES 

Kansas:  "Earlier  in  this  message  I  referred 
to  the  shifting  of  population  In  our  State. 
Such  shifting  creates  not  only  the  problem 
of  overburdening  certain  community  facil- 
ities, but  it  also  points  up  the  difficulty  of 
overlapping  jurisdiction  between  existing 
political  subdivisions.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  explore  this  problem  to  the 
extent  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  make  a 
specific  recommendation  to  this  session  of 
the  legislature.  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity however,  to  call  this  problem  to  your 
attention.  I  would  fiu-ther  recommend  that, 
to  the  extent  to  which  you  are  able,  you 
examine  possible  revision  of  existing  statutes 
In  order  to  obtain  greater  flexibility  for  co- 
operation between  governmental  units.  Such 
efforts  at  Intergovernmental  cooperation  for 
sharing  the  cost  and  management  of  public 
services  can  reduce  substantially  the  per 
capita  cost  of  local  government."  (Message 
of  Gov.  Wm.  H.  Avery  to  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature, January  18.  1965.) 

Rhode  Island:  "Services  that  are  becoming 
prohibitive  for  a  single  town  to  support,  can 
be  rendered  through  cooperation  with  a 
neighboring  town.  Unless  such  cooperation 
takes  place,  the  communities  will  be  faced 
with  constantly  rising  taxes  and  at  the  same 
time  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered.  Great  opp>ortunitles  for  Joint 
ventures  are  available  in  such  fields  as  police 
and  fire  protection,  education,  rubbish  dis- 
posal, recreation,  and  control  of  pollution. 
Some  communities  are  already  embarked  on 
these.  This  administration  will  continue  to 
assist  in  all  ways  possible  the  furtherance  of 
this  concept."  (Inaugural  address  of  Gov. 
John  H.  Chafee  to  the  Rhode  Island  Legis- 
lature, January  1965.) 

Iowa:  "[The  Governor's  Commission  on 
State  and  Local  Government  has  recom- 
mended] a  law  to  grant  broad  authority  to 
units  of  State  and  local  government  In  Iowa 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  Joint  use  of  facili- 
ties and  services.  I  strongly  recommend  the 
enactment  of  this  proposal."  (Inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes  to  the  Iowa 
Legislature.  January  14.  1965.) 

STATE    WATER    RESOURCES    PLANNING    AND 
COORDIN.\TION 

Arizona:  "I  speak  at  the  outset  of  the 
urgency  of  obtaining  legislation  for  Imple- 
menting the  central  Arizona  project — to  as- 
sure adequate  water  for  our  State's  expand- 
ing economy.  There  Is  little  question  In  my 
mind  that  the  legislature  and  the  Governor 
acting  for  the  people  of  Arizona  will  find  It 
necessary  In  the  years  ahead  to  make  vital 
decisions  Involving  the  utilization  of  the 
State's  water  supply  •  •  •  efficient  utilization 
of  its  water  supply  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
citizens."  (Message  of  Gov.  Samuel  P.  God- 
dard  to  the  Legislature  of  Arizona,  January 
1965.) 

Kansas:  "Two  years  ago  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature passed  the  State  Water  Plan  Act  which 
provides  basic  guidelines  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State's  water  resources.  The 
Initial  phase  of  converting  these  guldellnee 
Into  a  State  water  plan  has  been  taken  by 
the  Kansas  Water  Resources  Board  and  its 
recommendations  will  be  placed  before  this 
legislative  session.  This  proposal,  with  such 
amendments  or  modifications  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  make,  increases  the  State  oppor- 
tunity to  manage  water  for  the  maximum 
benefit  of  its  citizens."  (Message  of  Gov. 
William  H.  Avery  to  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
January  18.  1965.) 

Wyoming:  "The  natural  resource  board 
should  retain  its  present  role  in  water  plan- 
ning.   We  must  be  much  more  aggressive  in 


the  development  of  a  statewide  water  plan 
if  we  are  to  secure  adequate  amounts  of 
Wyoming's  water  for  the  future  needs  of  the 
State."  (Message  of  Gov.  Clifford  P.  Hansen 
to  the  Wyoming  Legislature,  January  13, 
1965.) 

Idaho:  "The  water  agency  amendment 
should  be  Implemented  without  delay.  I 
hope  that  you  will  create  a  strong,  independ- 
ent action  agency  that  can  move  effectively 
to  protect,  conserve,  and  promote  In  every 
way  the  utilization  of  both  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  Idaho's  priceless  water  re- 
sources. There  is  little  time  to  spare.  Your 
agency  should  be  adequately  staffed  and 
funded  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  the  Job  that 
must  be  done."  (Message  of  Gov.  Robert  E. 
SmvUe  to  the  Idaho  Legislature,  January  5, 
1965.) 

Texas:  "Our  cities,  river  authorities,  and 
water  districts  have  made  strides  toward  solv- 
ing the  water  problems  which  can  be  attacked 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  Jurisdictions. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
posed plans  for  development  of  major  regions 
of  the  State.  But  these  plans  do  not  encom- 
pass all  our  needs  and  resources,  and  they 
still  lack  the  coordination  which  only  the 
State  can  provide. 

"We  in  State  government  have  a  constitu- 
tional duty  to  conserve,  develop,  and  distrib- 
ute the  water  resources  of  Texas.  The  ef- 
fective performance  of  this  duty  requires  the 
preparation  of  a  State  water  plan,  flexible 
enough  to  meet  evolving  long-range  needs 
but  specific  enough  to  solve  Immediate  water 
supply  problems."  (Message  of  Gov.  John 
Connally  to  the  Texas  Legislature,  January 
27, 1965.) 

STATE   ASSISTANCE    FOR    ABATEMENT   OF  WATER 
POLLUTION 

Connecticut:  "A  closely  allied  problem, 
and  one  that  presents  major  difficulties  in  a 
densely  populated  Industrial  State,  is  elimi- 
nating pollution  in  our  streams,  rivers,  and 
coastal  waters. 

"We  must  step  up  the  cooperative  effort  to 
assure  clean,  pvu-e  water  for  the  health, 
recreation,  and  prosperity  of  our  people." 
(Message  of  Gov.  John  Dempsey  to  the  Con- 
necticut General  Assembly,  February  2, 
1965.) 

New  Jersey:  "The  State  department  of 
health  Is  convinced  that,  If  funds  could  be 
made  available  on  a  State  grant  basis  for 
feasibility  studies,  a  great  stimulant  would  be 
provided  toward  the  planning,  design,  and 
construction  of  much  needed  regional  sewer- 
age facilities.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  grants  for  the  preparation  of  Inter- 
munlclpal  feasibility  reports  and  It  would 
provide  further  for  loans  from  the  State  to 
municipal  entities  for  planning  and  engi- 
neering of  such  projects."  (Message  of  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes  to  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature, January  12,  1965.) 

Vermont:  "Of  equal  Importance  to  total 
development  of  our  State  Is  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  and  the  protection 
of  our  heritage  of  scenic  beauty  from  the 
blight  of  uncontrolled  lu-ban  sprawl.  This 
will  require  Increased  State  aid  for  local  pol- 
lution abatement  programs.  It  will  require 
broadening  the  State's  land  condemnation 
authority  for  public  purposes."  (Message  of 
Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff  to  the  Vermont  Legisla- 
ture. January  7,  1965.) 

New  York :  "The  existing  Federal  program 
of  grants-in-aid  for  municipal  pollution 
abatement  facilities  Is  hlfthly  discriminatory 
against  urbanized  areas  like  New  York  State. 
Though  it  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  pay  up  to  30  percent  of  the  cost 
of  such  facilities.  It  limits  New  York  State 
to  about  5  percent  of  the  total  funds  appro- 
priated and  places  a  $600,000  celling  on  any 
one  project.  As  a  result  of  these  limitations, 
a  recent  New  York  City  project  costing  $87.6 
million  received  only  $250,000  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government — less  than  1  percent  of  Its 


rightful  share.  If  we  are  to  recapture  the 
true  value  of  one  of  New  York  State's 
greatest  assets — namely,  an  abundance  of 
water — we  have  no  choice  but  to  give  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  water  pollution 
top  priority.  I  propose  that  the  State  as- 
sume 30  percent  of  the  cost  as  its  share.  I 
call  on  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  its 
full  30-percent  share  and  to  stop  descrlm- 
Inatlng  agaln.st  large  cities  and  urbanized 
States."  (Message  of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller to  the  New  York  Legislature,  January 
6.  1965.) 

Wisconsin:  "I  urge  the  establishment  of 
a  compact  between  bordering  States,  similar 
to  the  recommendation  I  have  made  for  a 
compact  between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  wild 
rivers  and  the  prevention  of  polluted  streams 
and  the  formulation  of  a  program  which  will 
permit   orderly   Industrial   development. 

"New  legislation  Is  necessary  to  continue 
and  Improve  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams with  special  attention  to  pollution, 
health  and  sanitation  problems  resulting  ■ 
from  public  Industrial  use."  (Message  of 
Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles  to  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  January  19, 1965.) 

EARLT    VESTING   AND    INTRASTACE   TRANSFERABIL- 
ITY  OP  RETIREMENT  CREDITS 

Connecticut:  "To  help  with  recruitment 
and  tenure  problems,  I  recommend  legisla- 
tion providing  vested  retirement  rights  for 
all  State  employees  with  10  or  more  years  of 
service.  The  pension  which  this  would  pro- 
vide would  date  from  the  legal  retirement 
age."  (Budget  message  of  Gov.  John  Demp- 
sey to  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  1965.) 

RESIDUAL    POWERS   FOR   LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

Massachusetts :  Recommends  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  "provide  for  strength- 
ened municipal  home  rule."  (Inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,   January   7,   1965.) 

OPTIONAL  FORMS  OF  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

Arkansas:  "We  have  a  number  of  counties 
that  are  In  effect  houses  divided  against 
themselves.  These  counties  have  districts, 
and  as  a  result  of  conflicting  Interest  It  Is 
difficult  to  obtain  countywide  approval  of 
new  courthouses,  hospitals,  libraries,  and  in- 
dustrial programs. 

"The  county  government  requirements, 
and  particularly  the  quorum  court,  are  out- 
moded, and  do  not  meet  the  needs  for  ef- 
ficiency in  economy  and  In  service  under 
present-day  conditions. 

"Our  cities  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  they  are  stifled  by  obsolete  con- 
stitutional restrictions.  The  people  of  a  city 
have  a  right,  within  reasonable  limitations, 
to  determine  their  own  destiny.  They 
should  have  the  constitutional  right  to 
make  this  determination."  (Inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Gov.  Orval  E.  Faubus  to  the  Arkansas 
Legislature,  January  11.  1965.) 

Michigan:  "County  home  rule  standards 
should  be  established  on  a  flexible,  optional 
basis  to  permit  more  efficient  and  economical 
government."  (Message  of  Gov.  George  Rom- 
ney  to  the  Michigan  Legislature,  January  14, 
1965.) 

Missouri:  "I  am  concerned  about  the  In- 
flexibility of  the  mandatory  structure  of  local 
government  •  •  •  especially  •  •  •  thlrd- 
and  fourth-class  county  government  as  It 
affects  rural  counties.  In  general,  all  thlrd- 
and  fourlh-class  counties,  regardless  of  their 
needs  and  resources,  have  virtually  the  same 
structure.  The  Constitution  permits  alter- 
native forms  of  government  to  be  provided. 
This  provision  needs  to  be  Implemented  to 
permit  these  counties  to  choose  among  these 
alternatives.  If  they  desire.  Three  alterna- 
tives forms  of  county  government  have  been 
developed  and  I  recommence  that  the  gen- 
eral assembly  enact  permJfeslve  legislation 
authorizing   counties  to  adopt   one  of   the 
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alternatives."  (Message  of  Gov.  Warren  E. 
Hearnes,  to  the  Missouri  Legislature.  January 

^'iowa-  "I  believe  that  a  home  rule  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  by  this  assembly  to 
^ure  local  communities  of  the  self-govern- 
ment in  local  affairs  they  have  long  de- 
manded and  sorely  needed."  (Inaugural 
Address  of  Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes  to  the  Iowa 
Legislature.January  14,  1965.) 

"The  first  significant  legislation  in  this 
century  to  provide  homfc  rule  for  Iowa's  cities 
and  towns  was  adopted,  and  while  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  particular  measure  Is  in 
doubt  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  way  has  now  been  cleared  for  whatever 
action  may  be  required  to  confer  upon  local 
communities  the  long-needed  power  of  self- 
determination  m  local  affairs."  (Message 
of  Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes  to  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature, January  12,  1965.)  ,,.>,„ 

Wi<=consin:  "I  recommend  the  repeal  of  the 
so-called  uniformity  Clause  which  requires 
all  county  governments  to  have  the  same 
form  of  government,  regardles  of  particular 
needs  or  size  of  the  individual  counties. 

"To  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  smaller 
counties  for  more  effective,  economical,  and 
democratic  government- 

"To  authorize  the  creation  of  metropoli- 
tan area  and  Intercounty  agencies  to  meet 
the  problems  which  overlap  local  boundary 
lines  as  pollution  control,  planning  and  zon- 
ing and  transportation."  (Message  of  Gov. 
Warren  P.  Knowles  to  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature, January  19. 1966.) 

AXTPHORIZATION   FOR  METROPOLITAN  AND 
REGIONAL  PLANNING 

Vermont:  "Vermont  has  a  strong  tradition 
of  town  government.    Our  town  boundaries 
were  drawn  in  colonial  times  roughly  along 
lines  6  miles  square.     This  was  done  arbi- 
trarily and  with  the  exception  of  major  rivers, 
natural  boundaries  were  frequently  Ignored 
•  •  •  these   arbitrary  town   lines  have   in- 
creasingly become  barriers  to  efficient  and 
effective   public   programs.     This   has   been 
recognized  and  some  action  has  been  taken  to 
cross  town  lines  in  the  administration  of  cer- 
tain   public    services.      Our    administrative 
units  have  frequently  been  extended  and  ex- 
panded largely  on  a  haphazard  basis,  how- 
ever, and  without  regard  to  the  overall  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  State.    Progress  In  one 
area  of  the  State  haa  not  been  matched  In 
other  areas.    We  now  have  the  information 
available  to  organize  many  of  these  services 
on  a  regional  basis  so  that  they  can  be  more 
effectively  administered  for  all  the  people  of 
Vermont.    To  this  end,  I  am  calling  for  a 
regional  approach  to  education,  tax  assess- 
ing, planning,  development,  probate  courts, 
municipal  courts.  State's  attorneys,  and  ulti- 
mately to  our  town  and  State  aid  system  of 
roads,  although  here  action  may  have  to  be 
deferred   until   1966.     We   aim  to   organize 
these  services  in  districts  that  Include  the 
human  and  economic  resources  required  to 
support   them.     Thl$   Is   the   only   feasible 
way  for  us  to  assure  equality  of  educational 
and  economic  opportunity  to  all  Vermonters 
regardless  of  the  town  in  which  they  reside. 

"The  concept  of  district  reorganization  is 
also  essential  for  us  to  follow  If  we  are  to 
promote  greater  effectiveness  at  the  least  cost 
in  the  field  of  planning  and  development, 
•  •  *  Here  again,  I  propose  a  new  program 
of  State  assistance  to  local  industrial  devel- 
opment groups  to  stimulate  regional  plan- 
ning and  zoning.  This  will  Involve  addi- 
tional State  personnel  and  grants  to  regional 
organizations  that  meet  realistic  standards. 
We  must  promote  increased  programs  of  re- 
search and  development  to  assist  the  resi- 
dents of  every  area  to  the  State  In  reaching 
their  maximum  potential."  (Message  of  Gov. 
Philip  H.  Hoff  to  the  Vermont  Legislature, 
January  7, 1965.) 

Connecticut:  "Another  partnership  effort 
with   the   Federal   Oovernment   which   will 


yield  far-reaching  benefits  Is  the  Interre- 
gional planning  program. 

"In  the  years  of  growth  which  we  are  cer- 
tain to  experience,  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram win  mean  the  difference  between  or- 
derly, planned  development,  from  which 
everyone  gains,  or  haphazard,  disorderly 
growth  with  all  its  costly  dislocations. 

"Connecticut's  leadership  In  this  task 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  our  grant 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  inter- 
regional planning  is  the  largest  received  by 
any  of  the  50  States."  (Message  of  Gov. 
John  Dempsej  to  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature, February  2,  1965.) 

AUTHORIZATION      OF      CONSOLIDATION,      MERGER, 
AND    DISSOLUTION    OF    SPECIAL    DISTRICTS 


California:  "In  1963,  we  took  steps  to  pro- 
vide for  more  orderly  growth  of  cities,  the 
special  districts  and  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment in  our  growing  State.  The  coordi- 
nating council  on  urban  policy  and  the 
local  agency  formation  commissions  will,  over 
the  years,  save  California  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
greater  efficiency  of  service.  I  will  support 
legislation  at  this  session  to  expand  this 
effort.  I  recommend  a  law  to  encourage 
consolidation  of  special  districts  when  their 
services  duplicate  one  another  because  of 
overlapping  boundaries;  and  to  encourage 
dissolution  of  obsolete  districts.  I  ask  also 
that  you  move  to  prevent  abuses  of  special 
district  laws  by  speculators  who  use  them 
to  develop  financially  unsound  subdivisions 
at  the  expense  of  both  bond  purchaser  and 
homeowner."  (Message  of  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown  to  the  California  Legislature,  Janu- 
ary 5,  1965.) 

Colorado:  "The  vital  need  to  analyze, 
examine,  strengthen,  and  properly  finance, 
viable  organizations  of  local  government  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  100-man  commis- 
sion. This  group  has  worked  long,  hard, 
and  effectively  .  .  .  Recommendations  will 
be  coming  to  the  legislature  from  the  100- 
man  commission  for  legislation  which  will 
be  designed  to  strengthen  counties,  to  pro- 
vide control  and  limitation  on  the  forma- 
tion of  special  districts,  to  take  new 
approaches  to  the  governmental  organiza- 
tion of  metropolitan  areas,  to  more  ad- 
equately finance  local  government,  and  to 
otherwise  deal  with  a  multitude  of  problems. 
Also,  we  cannot  delay  longer  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  procedure  for  the  orderly 
extension  of  municipal  services  and  munic- 
ipal boundaries."  (Message  of  Gov.  John  A. 
Love  to  the  Colorado  Legislature,  January  8, 
1965.) 

Oregon:  "I  am  resubmitting  legislation 
to  overcome  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
limited  or  single-purpose  water  districts.  It 
Is  Important  that  we  apply  the  multiple- 
purpose  water  use  concept  locally  as  well  as 
statewide.  With  effective  State  coordination, 
a  water  conservancy  district  law  can  be 
of  great  benefit  In  the  use  and  control  of 
our  most  Important  natural  resource. 

"I  suggest  to  you  that  because  we  have  too 
many  local  governments  we  do  not  have 
enough  local  government.  Within  50  milea 
of  this  Capitol  there  are  seven  county  seats, 
dozens  of  cities  and  school  districts,  and 
literally  hundreds  of  special-purpose  dis- 
tricts. Each  of  these  has  limited  resources 
and  a  geographical  and  legal  Jurisdiction 
that  is  not  fully  matched  with  the  basic 
need  for  local  government.  The  artificial 
and  often  arbitrary  boundaries  contribute 
to  a  lack  of  needed  coordination  in  treat- 
ment of  common  problems — as  In  zoning 
and  law  enforcement  and  fiscal  planning. 
•  *  •  If  there  is  to  be  the  possibility  of  pre- 
venting the  further  erosion  of  local  responsi- 
bility for  local  government  it  must  begin  here 
with  the  steps  that  will  result  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  counties,  the  consoli- 
dation of  city  and  county  government  where 
this  Is  appropriate,  the  simplification  of  the 


pattern  of  special  districts  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  taxing  authority  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments." (Message  of  Gov.  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field to  the  Oregon  Legislature,  January  11. 
1965.) 

LEGISLATIVE    APPORTIONMENT    PROCEDURE 

New  Jersey:  "By  order  of  the  Court,  this 
body  soon  must  give  way  to  a  new  legislature 
to  be  elected  next  November  •  *  •  the 
legislature  has  established  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission of  distinguished  public  officials  and 
private  citizens  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  Interim  legislature 
which  must  be  elected  this  November." 
(Message  of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  to  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  January  12,  1965.) 

South  Carolina:  "I  recommend  that  there 
be  established  immediately  a  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished legislators  and  citizens  to  con- 
sider the  entire  matter  (apportionment)  and 
to  draft  contingency  plans  which  could  be 
put  into  effect  immediately  if  the  Court's 
ruling  is  allowed  to  stand  and  if  South  Caro- 
lina's government  is  successfully  challenged 
thereunder."  (Message  of  Gov.  Donald 
Russell  to  the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly, January  13,  1965.) 

INCEE.^SED  STATE  ACTIVITY  IN  FIELDS  NOW 
CHARACTERIZED  BY  DIRECT  FEDER.\L-LOCAL 
RELATIONS 


California :  "Many  of  our  citizens  still  lack 
adequate  housing.  Much  of  this  lack  could 
be  met  with  Federal  programs  already  in 
existence,  but  unused  because  they  are  rela- 
tively unknown.  I  am,  therefore,  again 
recommending  the  creation  of  a  department 
of  housing  and  community  development 
with  a  broadly  representative  commission 
to  encourage  the  use  of  these  Federal  pro- 
grams." (Message  of  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown  to  the  California  Legislature,  January 
5, 1965.) 

Massachusetts:  "The  housing  division 
shoiild  promote  the  development  of  public 
housing  on  scattered  sites  and,  if  possible. 
In  low-density  areas.  In  addition,  this  divi- 
sion should  assist  communities  in  establish- 
ing adequate  and  coordinated  housing  codes, 
with  proper  emphasis  on  enforcement.  At- 
tention should  also  be  given  to  middle-in- 
come housing  and  to  guaranteeing  that  low- 
cost  housing  will  be  community  oriented, 
not  a  chain  of  islands  of  poverty,  delin- 
quency, and  despair."  (Inaugural  address 
of  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  January  1, 1965.) 

New  Jersey:  "If  we  are  to  achieve  the  real 
potential  of  urban  renewal  In  our  State  and 
develop  the  Improved  environment  which 
wUl  provide  benefits  for  all  aspects  of  our 
society — residential,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial— the  State  must  be  prepared  to  invest 
in  the  future  and  render  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  our  local  municipalities.  With 
new  resources,  the  local  financial  burden 
could  be  eased,  permitting  acceleration  of  the 
program  to  rebuild  our  communities." 
(Message  of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  to  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  January  12,   1965.) 

RELOCATION    OF    PERSONS    AND    BUSINESSES    DIS- 
PLACED    BY     GOVERNMENTAL     PROGRAMS 

Massachusetts:  "We  will  lend  our  full  sup- 
port to  legislation  calling  for  further  relo- 
cation assistance  to  those  displaced  by  emi- 
nent domain."  (Inaugural  address  of  Gov. 
John  A.  Volpe  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, January  7, 1965.) 

South  Carolina:  "The  program  (land 
acquisition  In  the  capltol  complex)  will  take 
from  2  to  5  years  to  complete.  Including 
the  relocation  of  families  In  the  area.  A  not 
inconsiderable  factor  in  our  decision  to  un- 
dertake this  project  Is  the  knowledge  that 
the  families  who  will  be  relocated  must  be 
placed  in  decent  housing,  improving  their 
environment  and  their  physical  comfort." 
(Message  of  Gov.  Donald  Russell  to  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  January  13, 
1966.) 
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NATIONAL    TIME    UNIFORMITY 

Iowa:  "In  order  to  eliminate  the  confusion 
that  has  existed  in  the  past,  I  recommend 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to  make  daylight 
time  uniform  in  Iowa  during  the  summer 
months."  (Inaugural  message  of  Gov.  Har- 
old E.  Hughes  to  the  Iowa  Legislature,  Jan- 
uary 14, 1965.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fountain]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill.  H.R.  6241,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  in  order 
to  provide  more  flexibility  to  the  States 
in  their  administration  of  the  public  as- 
sistance programs. 

The  bill  would  implement  recommen- 
dations of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  on  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  three  members  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh] 
are  also  members  of  the  Commission. 

In  its  study  of  the  public  assistance 
programs,  the  Commission  found  in- 
stances of  friction  in  Federal-State  rela- 
tions and  expressed  the  belief  that  Fed- 
eral controls  associated.with  grant  pro- 
grams should  be  kept  to  the  minimum 
necessary  to  assure  satisfactory  perform- 
ance, consistent  with  the  national  pur- 
poses of  the  program,  and  to  provide 
proper  accountability.for  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds.  Both  the  Federal  stat- 
utory provisions  and  the  regulations  gov- 
erning a  grant  program  should  be  de- 
veloped with  the  view  of  strengthening 
State  and  local  government  admiriistra- 
tion,  and  should  be  carefully  weighed 
agairiSt  this  objective  before  they  are 
approved. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  only 
present  recourse  which  a  State  lias  from 
a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  the  event  of 
disagreement  over  administration  of  the 
public  assistance  programs,  is  to  seek 
amendment  of  the  law.  Unlike  virtually 
all  of  the  many  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  which  the  Congress  has  subse- 
quently enacted,  the  Social  Security  Act 
made  no  provision  for  judicial  review  in 
the  public  assistance  programs.  This 
places  the  States  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage in  the  settlement  of  any  differences 
they  may  have  with  the  Federal  agency, 
a  situation  which  is  not  conducive  to 
good  Federal-State  relationships. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  judicial  review  pro- 
cedure. It  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  waive  or  modify  the  so- 
called  single  State  agency  requirement 


for  State  administration  of  the  public 
assistance  programs.  This  Federal  re- 
quirement has  been  applied  so  strictly 
that  in  some  instances  it  has  barred 
States  from  reorganizing  their  govern- 
mental structure  in  the  interest  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

For  additional  flexibility  and  more 
equitable  treatment  of  States  in  the 
event  of  grant  disallowances,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  declare 
individual  parts  of  a  State  plan  out  of 
conformity  with  Federal  requirements; 
at  present,  the  entire  plan  must  be  found 
out  of  conformity  if  any  of  its  parts  are 
deficient. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  establish  a  per- 
manent Public  Assistance  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  the  Secretary  with  re- 
gard to  proposed  legislation,  administra- 
tive regulations,  and  related  matters. 
This  is  intended  to  give  State  and  local 
public  assistance  agencies  a  more  effec- 
tive voice  in  matters  which  concern  them 
the  most. 

Taken  together,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  should  go  a  long  way  toward  remov- 
ing frictions  that  have  arisen  over  the 
years,  and  thus  improve  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  in  administration  of 
the  public  assistance  programs. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  in  order 
to  improve  Federal-State  relations  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  assistance 
programs  under  the  act. 

Public  assistance  expenditures  have 
totaled  more  than  $50  billion  in  Federal. 
State,  and  local  funds  since  passage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  In  view  of  the 
size  of  the  program  and  the  widely  vary- 
ing conditions  that  affect  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  assistance  among  the 
States  and  local  areas,  it  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  from  time  to  time  inter- 
arovernmental  relations  would  be 
strained.  The  problem  was  of  sufficient 
moment  that  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  under- 
took a  study  of  the  matter  and  has 
agreed  on  certain  recommendations  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  can-y 
out  the  Advisory  Commission's  principal 
recommendations  as  contained  in  its 
recent  report  entitled.  "Statutory  and 
Administrative  Controls  Associated  With 
Federal  Grants  for  Public  Assistance." 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fountain],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh]  as  appointed  mem- 
bers from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  order  to  correct  what  the  Commis- 
sion found  as  an  imbalance  in  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  in  administering 
the  public  assistance  programs,  the  bill 
would  provide  for  judicial  review  of  cer- 
tain administrative  decisions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.    This  would  place  the  States  on 


a  more  equal  basis  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  assistance  program.  As  the  situ- 
ation now  stands,  the  Federal  agency  has 
the  upper  hand  in  Federal -State  part- 
nership because  there  is  no  admin- 
istrative remedy  for  the  State  beyond 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary.  There  is 
ample  precedent  for  such  judicial  review 
in  the  public  assistance  programs,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  provided  for  such  procedure  in  vir- 
tually all  the  grant-in-aid  programs  en- 
acted since  the  Social  Security  Act.  many 
of  which  are  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  Advisory  Commission  felt  that 
lack  of  a  system  of  judicial  review  tends 
to  stifle  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
States  for  fear  that  anything  new  they 
initiate  may  be  declared  out  of  con- 
formity with  the  act. 

Also,  one  of  the  most  controversial  is- 
sues in  Federal-State  relations  imder 
the  public  assistance  programs,  as  well 
as  others,  has  involved  the  so-called  sin- 
gle State  agency  statutory  requirement. 
A  recent  instance  involved  a  proposal 
submitted  to  the  legislature  by  Gov.  Mark 
Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  providing  for  re- 
organization of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  State  government.  This  generated 
a  considerable  amount  of  Federal-State 
correspondence,  discussion,  and  dis- 
agreement about  the  single  State  agency 
concept  as  it  applies  to  the  public  assist- 
ance programs.  In  the  end.  the  Federal 
department  questioned  whether  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  plan  would  comply 
with  the  single  State  agency  require- 
ment; the  proposed  State  legislation  was 
not  enacted,  and  the  Governor's  plan 
rejected. 

The  Advisory  Commission  believes  it 
is  desirable  to  give  the  States  maximum 
flexibility  to  organize  the  executive 
branch  of  State  government  to  meet 
particular  State  problems  and  objectives 
as  long  as  the  objectives  and  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  act  are  otherwise 
met.  Accordingly,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  waive  the  single 
State  agency  requirement  under  such 
conditions. 

The  bill  also  would  give  the  Secretary 
more  discretion  by  permitting  him  to 
declare  parts  of  a  State  plan,  rather 
than  an  entire  plan,  out  of  conformity 
with  Federal  requirements,  and  it  would 
establish  a  permanent  Public  Assistance 
Advisory  Council  to  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  proposed  regulations 
and  other  matters. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Advisory 
Commission  believes  that  implementa- 
tion of  its  recommendations  will  provide 
the  States  more  flexibility  and  more  voice 
in  improving  the  programs,  and  thus  en- 
able them  to  move  forward  in  moderniz- 
ing their  administration  of  public  assist- 
ance and  in  meeting  changing  needs. 


THE  NEXT  PHASE  IN  SHEVCHENKO 
"BRIDGE  BUILDING  " 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dul- 
SKi]   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  ts  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  thie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's oft-repeated  call  for  building 
bridges  with  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  cannot  find  a  better  and  firmer 
response  than  in  the  continuous  Shev- 
chenko  bridge  building  between  our 
countiT  and  the  largest  captive  non- 
Russian  nation  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
erection  of  the  Taras  Schevchenko  free- 
dom statue  in  Washington  last  year  was 
only  the  first  phase  in  building  a  bridge 
of  understanding  and  mutual  purpose 
between  the  American  people  and  over 
43  million  Ukrainians  in  Eastern  Europe, 
who,  like  others  in  that  sector  of  the  Red 
empire,  do  not  enjoy  a  genuine  independ- 
ence and  national  freedom.  We  are  now 
entering  the  second  phase  of  develop- 
ment in  this  Shevchenko  bridge  building. 

HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLTITIONS    225,    226 

Two  important  steel  suspensions  in 
this  Shevchenko  bridge  to  the  people  of 
Ukraine  are  House  Joint  Resolution  225 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  226.  which  I 
am  privileged  to  sponsor.  The  first  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  section  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  be  known  as  the 
Shevchenko  Freedom  Library.  The  im- 
portance of  favorably  considering  this 
resolution  now  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  Information  leaking  out  of 
the  Ukraine  indicates  that  it  was  far 
more  than  just  an  "accident"  that  over 
600,000  books  were  burned  and  destroyed 
in  the  National  Library  of  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev  last  year. 
A  sharp  contrast  in  the  nfeed  for  cultural 
preservation  and  richness  would  result 
from  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225. 

My  second  resolution  would  also  ex- 
tend the  Schevchenko  bridge  to  the  cap- 
tive people  of  Ukraine.  House  Joint 
Resolution  226  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  captive  nations  freedom  series  of 
postage  stamps  in  honor  of  national 
heroes  of  freedom,  commencing  with  a 
Taras  Shevchenko  freedom  stamp. 
While  we  make  ceiiain  approaches  to 
Communist  governments,  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  play  down  the  very  peoples 
and  nations  they  oppress.  After  all,  our 
bridges  are  to  extend  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  captive  nations,  and  are  not 
to  terminate  in  the  entrenchment  of 
unrepresentative  Communist  regimes. 
The  fitting  approval  of  such  a  stamp  se- 
ries would  demonstrate  that  our  direction 
in  building  these  bridges  is  not  askewed. 

THE    COMING    SEALING  SKBVCHENKO  CEREMONY 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22,  1965,  there 
will  be  an  impressive  ceremony  at  the 
Schevchenko  statue,  sealing  into  the 
monument  various  official  and  other 
documents  pertaining  to  the  erection  of 
the  statue.  Preparations  are  now  under 
way  for  this  event.  Needless  to  say,  the 
occasion  would  be  an  excellent  one  for 
taking  these  two  further  steps  in  our 
Shevchenko  bridge  building  with  the 
Ukrainian  nation.  Tliis  coming  event,  on 
the  eve  of  the  first  winiversary  of  the 
Shevchenko  statue  unveiling,  will  doubt- 


less intensify  further  the  steadily  grow- 
ing interest  of  our  people  in  the  Shev- 
chenko bridge  to  the  Ukrainian  people. 
Much  has  been  written  to  provide  the 
necessary  background  for  this  wholesome 
and  desirable  interest ;  and  as  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  this  backgrovmd,  I  re- 
quest that  the  following  article  on  "The 
Shevchenko  Affair,"  written  by  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University, 
be  printed  at  this  point  of  my  remarks: 
The  Shevchenko  Affair 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

To  denigrate  and  destroy  the  Shevchenko 
statue  project  in  Washington,  the  editor  In 
chief  of  the  Washington  Post  chose  to  entitle 
his  first  editorial  "The  Shevchenko  Affair." 
Obviously,  the  title  was  to  Imply  something 
illicit  and  depraved,  something  requiring  Im- 
mediate rectification  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  an  uninformed  but  arrogant  individ- 
ual wielding  a  newspaper.  The  title  was 
Indeed  an  appropriate  one  to  initiate  a  vi- 
cious campaign  that  lasted  unremittingly  for 
a  period  of  3  months.  For  "the  affair."  cre- 
ated and  developed  by  this  individual,  stands 
as  an  indelible  blemish  upon  the  authority. 
Judgment,  and  reputation  of  the  organ. 

When  the  Shevchenko  Monument  was  un- 
veiled on  June  27,  1964,  the  day  was  not  only 
one  of  glorious  triumph  for  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  goals 
and  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Russian  totalita- 
rians.  In  every  respect  it  was  also  a  moment 
for  tranquil  rejoicing  in  behalf  of  a  free  press 
and  the  victory  of  truth  over  both  error  and 
base  motivation.  How  foolish  and  ignorant 
a  supposed  oplnlonmaker  can  be  may  be 
gleaned  from  this  attack  on  the  "Ukrainian- 
American  sponsors"  of  the  statue:  "They  are 
using  it  to  advance  their  own  peculiar  notion 
of  how  to  fight  conununism  and  their  own 
implausible  goal  of  Ukrainian  nationhood."  ' 
Any  serious  high  school  student  today,  who 
has  studied  the  Soviet  Union,  knows  that  the 
45  million  Ukrainians  have  and  enjoy  na- 
tionhood. What  they  haven't  regained  is 
their  independent  statehood.  But  these  so- 
phisticated, basic  distinctions  escape  the 
editor,  and  a  pathetic  muddle  of  notions  is 
expressed  to  confuse  the  general  reader. 
How  is  the  editorialist  expected  to  under- 
stand our  way  of  fighting  what  he  unthink- 
ingly calls  communism? 

This  example  of  "the  affair"  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  tlie  nonsense  that  was  published  in 
the  Post.  For  the  critical  student  to  assess 
this  interesting  episode,  he  would  have  to 
examine  the  whole  background  to  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Shevchenko  statue.  He  would 
have  to  investigate  the  way  this  came  about 
and  to  read  with  care  the  various  testimonies 
that  were  submitted  in.  favor  of  the  statue's 
erection.  As  pointed  out  In  an  article  by 
this  vsrrlter,  the  testimonies  presented  all  the 
essential  arguments  in  favor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  311,  the  resolution  sponsored  by 
Representative  Alvln  Bentley  of  Michigan, 
and  their  convincing  character  laid  the 
grounds  for  speedy  congressional  approval.^ 
Indeed,  at  the  time,  the  Post  reported  all 
this;  so  there's  been  no  mystery  about  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Shevchenko 
statue  project. 

shevchenko:  freedom's  symbol 
In  a  documentary  biography  of  Taras 
Shevchenko,  which  this  writer  prepared  in 
the  summer  of  1960.  the  type  of  Irrational 
thinking  reflected  in  the  Post  editorials  is 
exactly  what  he  had  In  mind  when  he  wrote: 
"There  is  a  good  deal  of  foolishness  in  our 


»  "The  Shevchenko  Affair,"  the  Washington 
Post,  Oct.  18,  1963. 

=  Dobriansky,  Lev  E.  "Public  Law  86-749 
and  the  Shevchenko  Centennial."  the  Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly,  autumn,  1960. 


thinking  about  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  lin- 
gering misconceptions  and  mjrths  about  this 
uneasy  empire  structure  only  contribute  to 
the  success  of  Moscow's  worldwide  propa- 
ganda of  deceit  and  lies."^  The  Post's  edi- 
torials and  editorialized  reports  on  the  Shev- 
chenko subject  fit  this  description  with  pre- 
cision. 

What  the  paper's  editor  could  not  combat 
was  the  whole  array  of  convincing  arguments 
that  were  used  with  necessary  repetition  In 
support  and  defense  of  the  project.  Shev- 
chenko's  affinity  to  our  own  George  Washing- 
ton, the  cultural  and  political  prowess  of  his 
poetry  and  prose,  his  historical  position  as 
a  powerful  advocate  of  freedom  in  the  very 
period  of  our  own  Abraham  Lincoln.  Po- 
land's Micklewlcz,  Hungary's  Kossuth,  Italy's 
Mazzlnl  and  other  freedom  fighters,  the 
idolization  of  Shevchenko  by  every  patriotic 
Ukrainian  down  to  this  day,  the  tradition  o^ 
freedom  he  represents  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
Central  Asia,  the  crucial  Importance  of  his 
works  for  the  eventual  liberation  of  all  the 
captive  nations  in  the  present  Soviet  Russian 
empire,  the  need  to  throw  Moscow  off  bal- 
ance in  Its  calculated  attempt  to  distort  and 
disfigure  the  Ukrainian  national  hero — these 
were  only  a  few  of  the  arguments  advanced 
for  the  passage  of  the  legislation.  They  were 
more  than  enough  to  mirror  the  puerile 
tirades  of  the  Post. 

The  paper  was  correct  In  Its  assertion  that 
the  erection  of  the  Shevchenko  statue  was 
not  merely 'to  satisfy  a  cultural  end.  We've 
stated  this  from  the  very  beginning  and  re- 
peated it  openly  and  frankly  to  the  time  of 
the  unveiling.  Again,  quite  plainly,  the  su- 
preme fact  about  the  Shevchenko  statue  In 
our  Nation's  capital  is  that  this  permanent 
monument  in  honor  of  Ukraine's  poet  lau- 
reate Is  a  towering  political  symbol  of  free- 
dom. Not  to  comprehend  this  dominant  fact 
means  a  failure  to  understand  not  only  the 
prime  purpose  for  this  memorial  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  free  world  but  also  the  full  com- 
pass of  Shevchenko's  works  and  their  all- 
embracing  message.  One  deludes  himself  if 
he  believes  the  stature  of  this  East  European 
freedom  fighter  is  exhausted  in  the  narrow 
precinct  of  his  cultural  brilliance,  poetic 
beauty,  or  philosophical  humanism.  For,  In 
truth,  all  these  real  treasures  in  Shevchenko 
are  integrally  sublimated  by  his  comprehen- 
sive and  unifying  idea  of  political  freedom. 
He  genuinely  applied  what  Aristotle  had 
wisely  taught,  that  in  his  total  essence  man 
is  a  political  animal.  Thus,  when  after  the 
groundbreaking  ceremony  in  September  1963, 
the  Post  spoke  of  "poetic  injustice"  in  its 
inept  editorial  comparison  between  Shake- 
speare and  Shevchenko,  it  was  evident  then 
that  Its  editor  wrotp  In  complete  darkness. 

To  go  a  step  furtlier,  the  statue  Is  truly 
a  crowning  achievement  of  the  work  and 
efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America.  From  the  very  start,  this  Amer- 
ican organization  properly  emphasized  the 
consummate  political  significance  of  the 
statue.  Congress,  as  well  as  millions  of 
Americans,  saw  clearly  the  need  for  main- 
taining the  purity  of  Shevchenko's  freedom 
message.  In  the  cold  war,  they  realized  the 
urgency  of  combatting  the  Inevitable  dis- 
tortion of  Shevchenko  and  his  works  by 
colonialist  Moscow  and  colonial  Kiev.  The 
successful  action  taken  was  a  purely  Amer- 
ican phenomenon,  but  the  Post,  like  the 
papers  of  Moscow  and  Kiev,  attempted  rather 
foolishly  to  print  It  as  an  emigre  under- 
taking, as  though  this  would  have  been  harm- 
ful to  American  Interests. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  Russians  and  their 
Ukrainian  puppets  disfigured  the  poet  in 
ceremonies  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary 


3  "Europe's  Freedom  Fighter.  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, 1814-61,"  House  of  Representatives, 
Doc.  No.  445,  Washington.  1960.  p.  iv. 
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of  his  birth.  They  stressed  his  flght  against 
czarist  Russian  tyranny  but  concealed  the 
potency  of  his  ideas  against  existing  Soviet 
Russian  tyranny  and  serfdom.  They  empha- 
sized Shevchenko's  flght  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  but  ignored  his  broader  flght 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Ukraine 
and  of  all  other  captive  non-Russian  nations 
in  the  present  Soviet  Russian  empire.  In 
Kiev,  the  freedom  fighter  was  hailed  as  a 
revolutionary  and  democrat — in  the  twisted 
Russian  sense,  not  the  sound  patriotic  and 
nationalist  sense.*  In  the  classic  Post  edi- 
torials, however,  these  fundamental  distinc- 
tions were  blindly  cast  aside. 

Briefly,    then,    the    American    statue    of 
Shevchenko  in  the  capital  of  the  free  world 
symbolizes    the    undlsflgxired    Shevchenko: 
patriot,  nationalist,  freedom  fighter,  the  soul 
of  freedom-loving  Americans  and  freedom- 
aspiring   Ukrainians   and   millions   of   other 
captives  in  Europe  and  Asia.     In  sharp  con- 
trast to  statues  of  him  elsewhere,  it  is  one 
of  youth,  vigor,  and  promise  of  the  future. 
It  was  unveiled  in  a  confident  atmosphere 
of  triumph  and  unprecedented  performance. 
With  the  exception  of  inaugurals,  breaking 
the  record  for  all  marches  In  the  capital, 
35.000  paraded  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
the  monument;  breaking  another  record  for 
statue    attendance,    over    100,000    witnessed 
the  unveiling  itself.    In  its  irresponsible  edi- 
torials the  Post  constantly  spoke  of  a  "tiny 
group,"  not  really  knowing  how  many  Ameri- 
cans  of  Ukrainian  descent  to  account  for. 
Well,    this   was   what    the   supposedly   tiny 
group  produced  in  the  annals  of  American 
history. 

THE    AITAIRISTS 

Now.  who  were  the  instigators  of  "the 
Shevchenko  affair?"  Who  attempted  to 
place  this  vitally  important  project  in  the 
mold  of  controversy?  Without  exaggera- 
tion. It  Is  generally  recognized  even  among 
those  who  were  scarcely  familiar  with  Shev- 
chenko in  mid-1963  that  the  so-called  con- 
troversy over  the  statue  engendered  in  sig- 
nificant terms  a  basic  ratio  of  something 
like  a  million  for  and  2  against.  Aside 
from  the  futile  protests  of  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador, "the  affair"  was  created  by  two 
individuals.  One  was  Mr.  James  R.  Wig- 
gins, the  editor  in  chief  of  the  Post,  and 
the  other  was  Mr.  Walter  C.  Louchheim,  Jr., 
a  member  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  Needless  to  say.  there  were 
probably  many  who  gullibly  swallowed  their 
fiction,  but  there  were  scores  of  others  who 
didn't.    Our  ratio  still  holds. 

If  this  is  the  basis  of  an  affair  or  contro- 
versy, then  obviously  nothing  In  life  Is  be- 
yond either  one.  Two  or  more  creatures 
can  always  be  found  objecting  to  God,  virtue, 
women,  and  the  New  York  Yankees.  In  the 
course  of  his  campaign,  Wiggins  complained 
that  he  was  entitled  to  his  opinion.  That 
right  can  be  denied  no  one.  Logically,  how- 
ever, it  is  one  thing  for  anyone  to  have  Just 
an  opinion,  it  is  quite  another  for  a  person 
in  a  responsible  position  to  advance  an 
opinion  that  is  grounded  In  fact,  evidence, 
and  rational  support.  In  most  cases,  the 
former  scarcely  warrants  serious  considera- 
tion, the  latter  represents  the  only  type  of 
opinion  capable  of  generating  wholesome 
controversy.  Such  controversy  was  never 
inspired  by  the  affairlsts.  Instead,  they  sim- 
ply indxilged  in  the  crude  technique  of  dub- 
bing the  statue  and  Shevchenko  himself  as 
being  controversial. 

Without  doubt,  both  Wiggins  and  Louch- 
helm  don't  know  how  Lenin  turned  an  earlier 
Shevchenko  dispute  Into  a  real  controversy, 
albeit  to  serve  his  sinister  political  ends. 
In  1914  the  previous  government  of  the 
Russian     empire     outrightly     refused     the 


Ukrainian  people  permission  to  observe  the 
centennial  of  Shevchenko's  birth.  This 
aroused  the  Ukrainian  nation  and  evoked 
the  following  from  Lenin:  "The  denial  of 
celebration  of  Shevchenko's  Day  was  such  a 
first  class  successful  measure  from  the 
standpoint  of  agitation  against  the  govern- 
ment that  one  cannot  Imagine  a  better  one. 
I  think  that  all  of  our  best  social  democratic 
agitators  against  the  government  could  never 
have  achieved  such  complete  success  in  so 
short  a  time  as  this  measure  alone  has 
attained.  After  this  measure,  millions  and 
millions  of  'dwellers'  began  to  turn  into 
conscious  citizens  convinced  in  the  right- 
eousness of  the  saying  that  Russia  is  'the 
prison  of  nations.'  "  • 

Of  course,  contemporary  Russian  subtlety 
in  observing  "Shevchenko's  Day"  does  not 
signify    the   nonexistence   of   the   prison   of 
nations.    We  are  dealing  now  with  a  cagler 
and    more    dangerous    Bear.      As    indicated 
above,   one   of   the   paramount  reasons   for 
honoring  Shevchenko   in   this  country   has 
been  the  need  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his 
stature  and  meaning.    Moscow  and  Its  pup- 
pets    have     disfigured     Shevchenko,     have 
painted  him  as  a  forerunner,  a  precursor  of 
the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution;  they  have 
perverted  the  patriotic  and  nationalist  free- 
dom fighter  for  their  own  psycho-political 
ends.    This,  of  course,  is  not  new  with  the 
professional  perverters  in  the  Kremlin,  Kiev 
and  elsewhere.    The  honored  names  of  Lin- 
coln,   Jefferson,     Washington.    Shakespeare 
and  dozens  of  others  have  been  blemished 
in  like  manner.     Distortion  of   works  and 
names  is  an  old  Russian  trade.    The  pity  of 
all  this  is  the  gullibility  with  which  people 
and  papers,  like  the  Post  accept  these  dis- 
tortions   in    the    full    interest    of    Russian 
objectives. 


HIGHLIGHTS    OF    THE    AFFAIR 


All  the  details  of  "the  affair"  have  been 
candidly  set  forth  In  a  congressional  pub- 
lication." Whereas  the  Post  purposely  sup- 
pressed hundreds  of  replies  to  its  scandalous 
editorials,  this  publication  accommodated 
both  the  editorials  and  the  replies.  Here,  it 
is  both  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  treat 
every  specious  argument  and  accusation  that 
was  raised  over  the  3-month  period.  As  this 
writer  points  out  in  the  opening  page  of  the 
book.  "You  and  your  colleagues  know  well 
the  perversions  committed  by  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sians and  their  puppets.  Their  perversion 
of  Shevchenko.  whose  greatness  lies  In  his 
poetic  teachings  of  universal  freedom,  still 
is  little  understood  by  a  few  in  our  country. 
Is  is  hoped  that  the  Shevchenko  monument 
to  world  freedom  will  In  time  enlighten  even 
these  few."  '  This  was  addressed  to  our  legis- 
lators who  also  viewed  with  concern  the 
naive  acceptance  of  the  Russian  perversions 
by  the  Post  and  a  few  others. 

In  fact,  although  every  conceivable  argu- 
ment was  concocted  against  the  statue  and 
its  sponsors,  some  being  of  the  most  mali- 
cious sort,  the  affairlsts  relied  ultimately  on 
two  main  contentions  which  were  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Evidently,  by  sheer 
repetition  they  hoped  to  make  these  falla- 
cious points  appear  plausible  and  rationally 
acceptable.  The  extremes  to  which  Wiggins 
went  in  abusing  the  facilities  of  the  Post 
can  be  seen  from  the  editorialized  report  of 
the  placement  of  Shevchenko's  statue: 
"Sponsored  by  anti-Communist  Ukrainian- 
American  groups,  the  Shevchenko  memorial 
has  been  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  the 
poet  was  both  antl-Semltlc  and  the  Idol  of 


the  Communist  Party."  *  Several  days  later, 
the  same  was  repeated  under  a  slanted  cap- 
tlon."  In  short,  the  pattern  of  editorial  com- 
ments and  supposedly  objective  reports  was 
the  same:  "controversial."  "anti-Semitic," 
and  "the  idol  of  the  Communist  Party."  Sig- 
nificantly,  the  Pest's  campaign  along  these 
lines  stirred  up  little  Interest  in  its  favor. 

We  can  dispense  quickly  with  the  "contro- 
versial" aspect  of  this  pattern  of  attack.  That 
the  statue  is  allegedly  controversial  obviously 
rests  on  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  two 
main  contentions — the  anti-Semitic  and  the 
idol  of  the  Communist  Party.  Merely  to  re- 
iterate that  the  statue  is  controversial  is  no 
support  of  Its  alleged  character.  As  we've 
noted  earlier,  the  ratio  of  a  million  for  and 
two  against  is  not  an  unimpressive  fact. 
Moreover,  if  one  were  to  analyze  patiently 
the  comedy  of  Journalistic  error  and  bias  as 
portrayed  Iijl  the  quoted  congressional  publi- 
cation, he  would  be  even  more  impressed  by 
the  apparition  of  controversy  surrounding  the 
statue.  The  technique  of  crying  "contro- 
versial" is  too  obvious.  But  desperate  as  they 
were,  the  affairlsts  were  in  need  of  some  out- 
let for  their  frustrations. 

Most  noteworthy  is  the  way  Wiggins  de- 
veloped his  almost  hysterical  assault.     His 
self-contradictory  maneuvers  patently  repre- 
sent a  full  confession  of  ignorance — worse, 
ignorance  mixed  with  bold  arrogance.    Thus, 
in   his   first   editorial,   he   claimed   that  he 
stands   second   to   none   In   his   esteem  for 
Shevchenko  and  for  Ukraine.    However,  since 
the  city  of  Washington  "found  precious  space 
for  the  Ukraine's  national  poet,"  he  laments 
the  fact  that  no  statue  is  being  erected  for 
Shakespeare.!"    Although  Britain's  great  has 
been  honored  in  so  many  different  ways,  our 
reaction  was  nevertheless  sympathetic.     Of 
course,  if  Wiggins  were  terribly  Impassioned 
by  his  own  proposal,  he  should  have  been 
laboring  for  it  ever  since.    Obtaining  legisla- 
tion for  a  national  statue  entails  heavy  toll 
and  hard  work,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  to 
the  present  date  that  the  sedentary  editor  of 
the  Post  has  embarked  on  it.    How  he  would 
handle  the  attempt  of  East  German  Com- 
munists to  prostitute  Shakespeare's  plays  for 
propaganda  ends,  much  in  the  way  that  Mos- 
cow has  sought  to  pervert  Shevchenko,  is  a 
question  of  Intriguing  importance." 

The  editor's  knowledge  of  the  fight  over 
Shakespeare  between  the  East  German  pup- 
pets and  the  free  Germans  is  probably  equiv- 
alent to  his  understanding  of  the  Shevchenko 
issue.     It  was  quite  evident  from  the  first 
editorial  that  Wiggins  didn't  know  what  the 
Shevchenko  statue  was  all  about.     He  ac- 
tually    admitted     as     much.     The     second 
editorial  on  October  18  confirmed  all  this,  and 
the  subsequent  ones  of  November  1  and  12 
proved  not  only  his  fundamental  deficiency 
in  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject but  also  his  ugly  motivations  regarding 
the   poet.     The   editorials   contained   every 
trick  in  the  trade  of  Journalistic  smearing, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  degrade  Shevchenko 
and  alleging  him  to  be  offensive  to  numerous 
American  groups.    For  example,  after  stating 
clearly   fabricated   reasons   why   the   statue 
should  not  be  erected,  Wiggins  wrote:  "These 
reasons,  to  be  sure,  make  one  wonder  why 
gullible  Senators  and  Representatives  should 
have  approved  such  a  memorial,  when  all  of 
the    offended    minorities    are    among    their 
constituents."  '- 

As  a  true  moniiment  to  Ignorance,  the  edi- 
torial  failed   miserably   in   its   endeavor  to 


♦  Shabad.  Theodore,  "Kiev  Honors  Poet 
Who  Fought  Czar,"  the  New  York  Times, 
May  31.  1964. 


»Leln,  V.  Sochinenlla,  vol.  XX.  Moscow, 
pp.  14-15. 

« See  "Shevchenko.  A  Monument  to  the 
Liberation,  Freedom  and  Independence  of  All 
Captive  Nations,"  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1964. 

'Ibid.,  p.  3. 


9  "Shevchenko  Statue  Ready  for  Pedestal," 
the  Washington  Post,  May  30. 1964. 

» "Controversial  Statue  Placed  On  Its  Ped- 
estal." the  Washington  Post,  June  4,  19C4. 

'» "Poetic  Injustice,"  the  Washington  Post, 
Sept.  23.  1963. 

'I  "Germany's  Split  on  Shakespeare,"  the 
New  York  Times,  Jan.  11,  1964. 

"  "Monument  to  Ignorance,"  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Nov.  8. 1963. 
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evoke  any  response  from  "the  offended 
minorities."  No  self-respecting  group  fell  for 
this  smear  technique.  The  maneuver  back- 
fired, adding  another  blemish  on  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  newspaper.  The  comedy  was 
also  featured  by  the  distinct  contradiction 
of  these  editorials  to  the  lengthy  article  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  Post's  outstanding  writers, 
particularly  on  the  matter  of  Shevchenko's 
alleged  anti-Semitism.'^  In  a  most  erratic 
fashion,  the  editorials  contradicted  them- 
selves. For  a  whole  array  of  these  contradic- 
tions, the  reader  should  scan  the  quoted 
congressional  publication  on  Shevchenko. 

Now  for  the  anti-Semitic  slander  against 
Shevchenko.  In  a  sense  it  was  rather  amus- 
ing to  witness  an  ostensible  Shakespearean 
devotee  accusing  Shevchenko  of  antl- 
Semltlsm  because  of  a  passage  or  two  In  his 
poems  about  hated  Jewish  tax  collectors.  As 
a  poet  and  a  perceptive  observer  of  reality. 
Shevchenko  recorded  in  these  few  passages 
the  feelings  of  people  who  despised  those 
whom  they  regarded  a«  their  exploiters.  In 
the  tyrannical,  Russian-imposed  system  of 
serfdom  it  was'  not  difficult  to  find  a  scape- 
goat, particularly  a  Jewish  collector. 
Shakespeare  bore  the  same  poetic  responsi- 
bility. Beyond  his  poetry,  not  once  but 
several  times  Shevchenko  helped  and  de- 
fended Jews  at  the  risk  of  his  personal  safety 
and  comfort." 

Actually,  during  the  battle  over  the  statue 
we  were  waiting  for  the  affairlsts  to  begin 
quoting  Shevchenko  on  this  ugly  subject. 
Both  Wiggins  and  Louchheim  committed  a 
grave  injustice  to  the  poet  laureate  by  con- 
cocting this  anti-Semitic  slander.  Nowhere 
did  they  dare  square  Shevchenko  out  of  con- 
text. The  slander  was  perched  completely 
on  vague,  verbal  generality.  The  reference 
to  Jewish  traders  in  the  poem  "The  Cau- 
casus" wouldn't  have  helped  them  because  it 
poetically  expressed  the  misconception  of  the 
times.  In  "Yarema,"  the  moneymaking  ob- 
sessions of  a  Jewish  innkeeper  are  depicted 
no  differently  from  those  found  in  Shake- 
speare and  other  world-celebrated  writers. 
His  poem  on  the  "Confederates"  yields  little 
for  the  affairlsts  since  a  Jew  is  shown  being 
mistreated  by  the  exl$tlng  gentry.  And  in 
the  foreword  to  "Haydamaky,"  Shevchenko 
summarizes  his  own  feeling  toward  all  this 
by  saying  "Thank  God  that  It  is  passed. 
Let  our  sons  and  grandsons  see  that  their 
fathers  erred." 

Those  who  know  the  history  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  the  Russian  Empire,  both  Czarist  and 
Soviet,  can  well  evaluate  the  service  rendered 
to  it  by  this  ignorant!  accusation  heard  on 
these  shores.  Moscow  couldn't  have  done 
better.  It  is  an  unfongettable  credit  to  the 
objectivity  and  high  purpose  of  our  Jewish 
American  institutions  and  organizations  that 
they  refused  to  be  drawn  into  this  murky 
business,  as  that  lniti£<ted  and  sponsored  by 
professed  "liberals." 

Along  with  the  anti-Semitic  slander,  the 
spurious  claim  was  made  that  Shevchenko  is 
the  idol  of  the  Communist  Party.  As  far 
back  as  the  fall  of  196^,  one  of  the  affairlsts, 
Walter  Louchheim.  wiw  admitted  knowing 
nothing  about  the  poet,  quickly  made  up  his 
mind  tliat  a  statue  heite  would  serve  Russian 
Interests.  Even  after  a  concise  briefing  was 
given  before  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  on  Shevchenko  as  a  Ukrainian 
poet  of  universal  acclaim,  Louchheim  still 
dreaded  the  thought  ttf  having  a  statue  In 
honor  of  a  "Russian  pcjot."  Later,  when  Wig- 
gins came  Into  the  adt,  the  Post  amusingly 
transformed  Itself  Inio  a  rabid  antl-Com- 
munlst  organ,  protestmg  Shevchenko  as  an 
I 

"  Rosenfeld.  Stepheii  S.,  "A  Ukrainian  Poet 
Gets  Statue  Billing,"  the  Washington  Post, 
Sept.  29,  1963. 

"  See  the  very  instructive  article  by  P. 
Vasylenko,  "Taras  Shevchenko,  Defender  of 
Freedom  of  All  Peoples,"  Svoboda,  New 
Jersey,  Mar.  25,  1961. 


"Idol  of  the  Communist  Party."  Many  re- 
called that  on  the  basis  of  association  it  was 
Senator  McCarthy  who  referred  to  the  Post  as 
"The  Washington  Pravda."  Under  the  title 
of  "Association  Again,"  the  fair-minded  edi- 
tor of  the  other  major  Washington  paper  al- 
luded to  this  experience  and  frankly  declared, 
"But  the  fact  Is  there  is  much  more  to  the 
Americans  than  their  Anglo  beginnings.  We 
are  also  Ukrainian."  ^ 

Surely  enough  has  been  said  on  the  dis- 
figurement of  national  heroes  by  Moscow  and 
its  puppets  to  indicate  the  pathetic  character 
of  this  affairist  contention.  Moreover,  If 
Wiggins  were  at  all  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture on  this  battle  since  1960,  he  would  have 
learned  that  our  effort  has  unmasked  the 
hypocrisy  and  cynicism  Involved  In  Moscow's 
manipulation  of  this  Ukrainian  hero.  Fur- 
thermore, to  inform  the  reader  that  thou- 
sands of  collective  farms,  factories,  streets 
and  what  have  you  bear  the  Shevchenko 
name  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  this  fact  proves 
he's  a  Communist  idol  is  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  twisted  reasoning.  One  would  per- 
haps expect  too  much  of  this  editor  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  this  fact.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  places  are  in  Ukraine,  where  natu- 
rally they  should  be,  and  the  Shevchenko 
nomer  has  served  conspicuously  to  preserve 
the  national  identity  of  45  million  people, 
who  even  today  are  being  subjected  to  Rus- 
sification.  For  this  great  "anti-Communist" 
organ  to  overlook  these  essentials  is  scarcely 
cause  for  wonderment. 

SALUTARY    EFFECTS    OF   THjE    AFFAIR 

The  effects  of  the  affair  were  clearly  salu- 
tary, as  indeed  shown  by  the  huge  success  of 
the  unveiling  itself.  For  one,  the  affairlsts 
contributed  heavily  to  a  popular  familiariza- 
tion with  Shevchenko  and  his  works.  The 
Interest  of  countless  citizens  in  Washington 
and  beyond  was- stirred  up  by  "the  affair." 
Later,  the  unveiling  received  nationwide  cov- 
erage and  reporting. 

Another  effect  was  the  impact  of  our  free- 
dom of  the  press.  This  came  into  play  to 
offset  the  irresponsible  and  unfounded  con- 
tentions of  the  affairlsts.  Substantial  cred- 
it Is  due  Mr.  Robert  J.  Lewis,  writer  for  the 
Washington  Star,  who  Instantly  sensed  the 
malicious  character  of  the  Post's  editorials 
and  articles  and  in  the  November  10  issue 
of  his  paper  presented  an  accurate  account 
on  "The  Status  of  a  Statue."  Subsequent  ar- 
ticles In  the  Star  upheld  the  sound  Judg- 
ment of  our  Congress  and  executive  agencies. 
All  this  well  demonstrated  that  in  a  democ- 
racy forces  of  reason  and  justice  are  always 
present  to  combat  their  negators.  As  Lewis 
eloquently  pointed  out,  with  the  statue  we 
"will  also  have  cause  to  rejoice  that  human 
brotherhood  and  understanding  once  again 
have  affirmed  the  cause  of  freedom."  '• 

By  way  of  an  educational  effect,  the 
affair  also  revealed  the  extent  to  which  ar- 
rogant Ignorance  in  our  midst  can  serve  as 
ready  foddei;  for  Moscow  and  its  puppets. 
When  Wiggins  foolishly  began  to  write  about 
askewed  nationalism  and  the  like,  the  per- 
verters saw  their  chance  of  horning  in  on  the 
Shevchenko  project.  The  Ukrainian  puppet 
In  the  U.N.  spoke  his  piece  and  a  group  in 
Ukraine  sought  to  Intervene  In  the  final  festi- 
vities of  the  project.  The  prevalence  of  ar- 
rogant ignorance  in  positions  of  public  re- 
sponsibility is  always  a  tool  for  our  cold  war 
enemies. 

Tlien  there  is  an  effect  of  futural  impKjrt. 
The  erection  of  Shevchenko's  statue  is  only  a 
phase  in  the  battle  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing in  America  with  regard  to  Ukraine 
and  the  other  captive  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  affair  lucidly  revealed 
the  nature  and  character  of  this  battle.    The 


absurd  editorial  on  "The  Captive  Nations"  In 
the  July  11  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  what  to  expect  In 
the  future.  Nevertheless  the  statue  is  a 
fixed  monument  calling  for  victory  in  this 
battle,  which  in  every  respect  would  be  our 
victory  in  behalf  of  the  basic  Interests  of  our 
Nation.  One  flays  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  statue  if  he  Interprets  It  nar- 
rowly as  an  end  in  itself.  On  June  10,  1964, 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  "the  Hangman  of 
Ukraine."  didn't  unveil  Shevchenko's  statue 
in  Moscow  out  of  any  cultural  attachment. 
The  timing  itself  was  suggestive. 

For  Khrushchev,  the  Shevchenko  monu- 
ment in  Moscow  stands  "among  monuments 
to  such  geniuses  of  Russian  culture  as  Push- 
kin," the  glorifier  of  Russian  imperio- 
colonialism.  For  us  Americans,  the  Shev- 
chenko monument  in  Washington  stands  "as 
a  second  statue  of  liberty,"  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Dedicated  to  the  Liberation,  Freedom, 
and  Independence  of  All  Captive  Nations." 
This  is  the  crucial  difference  In  the  battle 
of  the  statues.  This  also  constituted  the 
death  of  the  affairs. 


ECONOMISTS  CITE  MONEY  AND 
CREDIT  POLICIES  AS  THE  NA- 
TION'S UNPARALLELED  PROSPER- 
ITY ENTERS  FIPTH  YEAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  thg^  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  by  M.  J.  Rossant  on  the  finan- 
cial page  of  the  March  15  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Autopsy  of  an  Expan- 
sion" analyzes  America's  great  economic 
expansion  now  entering  an  unprece- 
dented fifth  year  of  life. 

Members  should  be  aware  of  the  incal- 
culable contribution  that  adequate  credit 
at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  has  made 
to  this  unparalleled  prosperity  most 
Americans  enjoy. 

I  will  quote  from  the  article  that  para- 
graph which  is  unquestionably  required 
reading  for  all  who  wish  to  see  that  pros- 
perity continue: 

Most  economists  claimed  monetary  policy 
had  played  a  major  role,  one  that  some  au- 
thorities regard  as  even  more  important  than 
fiscal  policy.  Despite  a  rise  in  short-term 
Interest  rates  to  defend  the  dollar,  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  credit  has  been  kept 
easier  for  a  longer  time  during  this  expan- 
sion than  in  any  previous  uptiirn. 


"  "Association  Again,"  Evening  Star.  Dec.  4, 
1963. 

'« Lewis,  Robert  J.  "The  Status  of  a  Statue," 
the  Sunday  Star,  Nov.  10. 1963. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  CONSENT  OF  THE 
GOVERNED? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Fed- 
eral Government  was  estabhshed  to  guar- 
antee  the   inalienable   rights   of   men. 
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Such  rights  are  inalienable  because  they 
are  determined  by  what  belongs  to  every 
man  as  a  man.  It  is  most  proper,  then, 
that  the  very  making  of  laws  by  which 
rights  are  to  be  secured  should  belong 
ultimately  to  the  people  themselves.  This 
principle  of  self-government  is  realized 
in  our  democratic  Republic  by  the  system 
of  representation,  whereby  those  who  ac- 
tually make  the  laws  are  chosen  by  the 
people  to  represent  their  rights  in  the 
legislative  process. 

The  right  to  vote  is  therefore  the  polit- 
ical right  most  essential  to  the  realization 
of  self-government  through  representa- 
tive democracy.  President  Johnson  said 
recently  of  the  right  to  vote  that: 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  American 
citizenship  and  to  our  freedom  as  a  nation 
«md  as  a  people  (news  conference,  February 
4,1965). 

To  vote  is  the  essential  right  and  duty 
of  citizenship.  To  prevent  any  citizen 
from  exercising  this  right  and  duty  is  to 
do  violence  to  representative  democracy 
itself.  On  the  same  occasion.  President 
Johnson  said  that: 

All  Americans  should  be  indignant  when 
one  American  is  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
The  loss  of  that  right  to  a  single  citizen  un- 
dermines the  freedom  of  every  citizen. 


THE  LONDON  ECONOMIST  AC- 
CUSES AMERICAN  BANKERS  OF 
SEEKING  PERSONAL  GAIN  IN 
LOBBYING  FOR  HIGHER  INTER- 
EST RATES  AND  TIGHTER  MONEY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times those  who  are  not  directly  involved 
see  things  with  clearer  objectivity  and 
better  perspective  than  when  they  are 
themselves  affected.  An  example  is  the 
March  6  London  Economist  which  con- 
tains a  clear  warning  that  the  push  for 
higher  interest  rates  by  certain  bankers 
threatens  to  end  the  great  expansion  of 
business  activity  in  this  country,  now  en- 
tering an  unprecedented  fifth  straight 
year. 

The  article  follows: 

Just  a  Lrm-E  Tighter,  Please 

To  conservative  businessmen  the  glaring 
weakness  in  President  Johnson's  pacliage  of 
remedies  for  the  deficit  on  the  international 
accounts  of  the  United  States  is  the  absence 
of  any  specific  proposal  for  increasing  the 
price  of  money  on  the  American  market,  now 
the  cheapest  in  the  world,  In  order  to  keep 
capital  at  home.  Bankers  are  particularly 
concerned  about  this;  this  is  partly  because 
they  consider  inflation  to  be  more  imminent 
than  does  either  the  Treasury  or  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  partly  because  for  per- 
sonal reasons  they  would  like  higher  inter- 
est rates.  While  in  most  cases  they  have 
plenty  of  money  available  to  lend,  it  is  cost- 
ing them  more  since  the  rates  paid  on  sav- 
ings went  up  last  November.  And  the  de- 
mand from  business  borrowers  is  unusually 
heavy  for  the  time  of  year,  reflecting  the  gen- 


erally high  level  of  economic  activity  as  well 
as  the  special  needs  of  steel  users  who  are 
building  up  stocks  in  anticipation  of  a  strike. 
Here  and  there  bankers  are  putting  up  their 
charges  to  individual  borrowers  and  there 
are  suggestions  that  the  whole  level  may  go 
up  a  notch. 

It  now  appears  that  the  administration 
might  not  oppose  such  an  increase  as 
strongly  as  it  did  last  time  it  was  tried;  this 
was  in  November  dfter  the  discount  rate  for 
borrowings  from  Federal  Reserve  banks  had 
risen  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  rise  In 
Britain's  bank  rate.  For  the  last  few 
weeks — long  enough  to  suggest  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  policy,  not  of  miscalculation — 
the  amount  of  money  commercial  banks  have 
available  for  lending  has  been  cut  by  the 
central  bank  through  reductions  in  the  so- 
called  free  reserves.  And  the  Treasury  bill 
rate,  which  sets  the  level  of  short-term  In- 
terest rates,  has  been  allowed  to  go  up  almost 
to  4  percent,  the  highest  for  5  years.  These 
moves  have  the  double  advantage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  balance  of  International 
payments  of  reducing  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  banks  to  lend  abroad  and  of 
making  It  more  attractive  for  money  to  be 
invested  in  the  United  States. 

As  long  as  it  Is  only  short-term  Interest 
rates  which  are  affected  there  Is  little  risk 
that  the  expansion  of  the  economy  will  be 
checked  by  the  cost  of  borrowing.  This  ex- 
pansion Is  now  In  Its  fifth  year  and  Its  con- 
tinuance Is  being  questioned.  By  mld- 
sunimer  a  downturn  may  seem  Imminent 
and  that  Is  also  when  it  should  be  clear 
whether  the  President's  medicine  Is  stanch- 
ing the  international  deficit.  If  it  Is  not, 
then  real  restrictions  on  credit  may  be  un- 
avoidable— and  with  them  may  come  the 
long-threatened  collision  between  prosperity 
at  home  and  solvency  abroad. 


PAA  IRRESPONSIBILITY  AND  THE 
EASTERN  AIR  LINES  CRASH  OF 
FEBRUARY  8,  1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   GONZALEZ.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
wreckage  of  the  Eastern  Air  Lines  DC-7B, 
together  with  its  doomed  84  passengers, 
had  hardly  settled  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic,    just   off   the   coast   of   Long 
Island,  New  York,  February  8, 1965,  when 
Najeeb    Halaby,   Administrator   of   the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  began  assault- 
ing the  public  and  the  news  media  with 
his  views  and  personal  opinion  on  the 
events  immediately  preceding  the  crash. 
His  purpose  was  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  FAA  bears  no  responsibility  for 
this  accident  and  that  its  causes  will 
have  to  be  sought  elsewhere.    Of  course, 
under  the  law,  the   Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  the  duty  of  investigating  and 
determining  the  cause  of  aircraft  acci- 
dents.   Congress,  in  passing  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  well  recognized  the  short- 
comings of  allowing  the  FAA,  which  has 
the  job  of  regulating  air  traffic,  to  also 
investigate  air  accidents.    For  then  the 
FAA  would  be  in  the  odd  position  of  in- 
vestigating its  own  actions,  and  there 
would  be  serious  doubts  as  to  the  objec- 
tivity of  its  reports.     Congress  wisely 
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provided  that  another  agency  shall  in- 
vestigate aviation  accidents.  But  it  Is 
characteristic  of  Najeeb  Halaby  to 
ignore  this  separation  of  functions  and 
duties,  to  attempt  to  preempt  the  CAB 
in  its  accident  investigations,  to  distort 
the  facts,  to  make  premature  and  self- 
serving  declarations,  and  to  wash  his 
hands  of  all  responsibility  for  airplane 
crashes. 

Shortly  after  7  p.m.  on  Febi-uary  8, 
Eastern  Air  Lines  flight  663  took  off 
from  Kennedy  International  Airport  in 
New  York  and  headed  in  a  general 
southerly  direction  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  At  the  same  time  a  Pan  Ameri- 
can Boeing  707  jet,  flight  212,  coming 
from  Puerto  Rico,  was  traveling  north- 
east toward  Kennedy  Airport.  Clearly, 
even  according  to  the  statements  re- 
leased by  the  FAA  the  planes  were  head- 
ing toward  each  other  from  opposite 
directions  in  one  of  the  most  congested 
areas  of  air  traffic  in  the  world. 

The  Eastern  was  climbing  and  the 
Pan  American  descending.  At  approxi- 
mately 6:23  p.m.,  according  to  a  tran- 
script prepared  and  released  by  the  FAA, 
the  Eastern  was  at  an  altitude  of  3,700 
feet  and  the  Pan  American  was  at  4,000 
feet.  At  6:26,  according  to  the  FAA 
transcript,  one  of  the  Pan  American 
pilots  exclaimed  "Yeoh."  Seconds  later 
he  reported  to  the  Kennedy  control 
tower,  which  had  been  guiding  both 
planes : 

We  had  a  close  miss  here  •  •  •  did  you 
have  another  target  In  this  area  at  this 
same  spot  where  we  were  Just  a  minute 
ago? 

Of  course,  there  had  been  another  tar- 
get at  that  same  spot,  but  by  the  time 
the  Pan  American  pilot  had  uttered  his 
question  that  target,  which  was  the  East- 
ern airliner,  had  figuratively  shot  it- 
self out  of  the  air  and  into  the  sea. 

After  the  tower  had  replied  to  the  Pan 
American  pilot  that  there  had  indeed 
been  another  plane  at  the  same  spot,  but 
that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  on  the 
radar  scope,  the  pilot  replied: 

It  looked  like  he's  In  the  bay  then,  because 
we  saw  him,  he  looked  like  he  winged  over 
to  miss  us  and  we  tried  to  avoid  him 
and  •  •  •  we  saw  a  bright  flash  about  1 
minute  later. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  some  likelihood  that  the  two 
planes  had  a  "near  miss,"  that  to  avoid 
a  collision  the  Eastern  banked  sharply 
away  from  the  Pan  American,  and  that 
somehow  the  Eastern  could  not  emerge 
from  the  turn  and  it  crashed  into  the 
sea. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  time  that 
the  facts  and  the  cause  of  the  accident 
cannot  be  finally  determined  until  th* 
CAB  completes  its  investigation.  Even 
the  so-called  transcript  which  the  FAA 
saw  fit  to  release  cannot  be  relied  upon 
because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  CAB  to  pre- 
pare a  full  and  accurate  transcript  of 
the  conversations  of  the  pilots  and  the 
controllers  at  the  time  of  the  crash. 
The  times  inserted  in  the  FAA  tran- 
script are  at  best  rough  estimates  of  the  [ 
real  times  involved.  These  too  must  be 
determined  scientifically,  not  by  guess- 
work, by  the  CAB,  and  I  question  the 
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wisdom  of  the  FAA  ijA  releasing  its  ersatz 
transcript. 


ranscript.  :  ,  „.  .        j 

But  the  chief  insltance  of  FAA  med- 
dling into  the  CAB  investigation  in  this 
case  so  far,  came  in  the  form  of  state- 
ments issued  by  two  FAA  officials,  one 
of  them  Halaby  himself.    The  crash  oc- 
curred on  a  Monday.    On  the  following 
Thursday  the  FAA  regional  administra- 
tor in  a  press  conference,  stated  that  the 
two  planes  had  1,000  feet  vertical  sepa- 
ration.   If  there  wap  such  a  vertical  sep- 
aration there  could  not  have  been  a  "near 
miss."    In  that  caae,  presumably,  there 
would  be  no  FAA  responsibility  for  the 
crash.    For  if  the  PAA  is  properly  doing 
its  job,  controlling  air  traffic,  there  ^ould 
be  no  near  misses.    Najeeb  Halaby  later 
the  same  day  lengthened  the  vertical 
separation  by  saying  in  a  separate  press 
conference  that  the  planes  were  from 
1,200    to    1.700    feet    apart    from    one 
another.    His  motives  in  lengthening  the 
vertical  separation  are  clear. 

One  other  incident  is  illustrative  of 
the  FAA's  determination  to  reconstruct 
the  crash  of  February  8  in  order  to  ab- 
solve itself.     At  the   press   conference 
held  by  the  FAA  refdonal  director,  copies 
of  the  FAA  transcript  were  handed  out. 
Several  reporters  in  scanning  over  the 
lengthy  document  noticed  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  Pan  American  pilot  and  his 
statement  which  followed  immediately 
afterwards  that  he  had  a  near  miss  and 
that  the  Eastern  had  winged  over  the 
Pan  American  and  then  dived  toward 
the  sea.    One   of   these   reporters   was 
Tom    Del    Vecchio    of    Aviation    News. 
According  to  Mr.  Del  Vecchio,  one  FAA 
official   interrupted   him  while  he   was 
phoning  his  story  to  his  newspaper  and 
tried  to  suppress  it.    The  story  of  the 
near  miss  was  not  suppressed.    Mr.  Del 
Vecchio  has  described  the  FAA  attempt 
to  suppress  his  story,  which  I  will  insert 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  important  as  are  the  84 
lives  of  those  who  perished  in  the  sea 
on  February  8,  there  is  an  even  greater 
significance  to  the  crash  and  the  actions 
of  the  FAA  and  its  Administrator.     I 
have  spoken  before  in  this  House  on  the 
sloppy  and  mismanaged  program  of  avia- 
tion traffic  and  aviation  safety.    I  have 
brought  before  the  Congress  facts  and 
figures   demonstrating   the   laxity   with 
which  this  program  has  been  handled 
in  terms  of  poor  $nd  inadequate  equip- 
ment  in    airports    and    traffic    control 
centers,  crowding  too  much  traffic  into 
a  congested  area,  and  placing  too  much 
of  a  burden  on  overworked  traffic  con- 
trollers.    These  problems  are  exempli- 
fied by  the  high  number  of  near  misses 
which  occur  in  the  air  traffic  lanes  be- 
tween  aircraft.    Normally,   these   near 
misses   do   not   make   the   newspapers. 
Most  of  the  public,  I  venture  to  say,  is 
not  even  familiar  with  the  term  "near 
miss,"   much   less   with    the    frequency 
with  which  they  occur  and  the  danger 
they  present.        i 

There  are  two  "basic  reasons  for  this. 
First,  usually  no  accident  accompanies 
a  near  miss.  The  aircraft  do  not  collide 
and  they  continue  in  their  flights.  Such 
an  event  is  not  the  stuff  that  news  stories 
are  made  of.  Still,  if  all  the  near  misses 
that  do  occur  were  reported  and  made 
cxi- 


known   to   the   public,   along  with  the 
figures  on  the  number  of  persons  whose 
fives  were  endangered,  the  people  would 
be  gravely  concerned  with  the  state  of 
aviation  safety.    This  brings  us  to  the 
second  reason  explaining  why  the  prob- 
lem of  the  near  miss  is  not  fully  appre- 
ciated: The  practices  and  the  policies  of 
the  FAA  Administrator,  Najeeb  Halaby, 
has  intimidated  and  frightened  airline 
pilots  into  not  reporting  all  the  near 
misses  that  occur.    Just  as  the  FAA  tried 
to  suppress  the  story  of  the  near  miss 
reported  by  the  pilot  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can jet  Febi-uary  8,  so  has  this  Federal 
agency,  under  the  leadership  of  Najeeb 
Halaby,  attempted  to  suppress  the  news 
of  all  near  misses.    The  means  by  which 
this  suppression  takes  place  are  simple. 
If  a  pilot  reports  one,  as  he  should,  the 
FAA  launches  an  investigation.    Here  we 
have  the  very  thing  which  Congress  tried 
to  avoid  by  setting  up  the  CAB  to  in- 
vestigate air  collisions  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  FAA  to  do  so.    That  is,  the  FAA 
is  allowed  to  investigate  its  own  actions. 
For  in  many,  if  not  most  instances,  it  is 
the  practices  or  the  procedures  of  the 
FAA  itself  which  has  caused  two  planes 
to  nearly  collide.    When  the  FAA  in- 
vestigates, however,  the  FAA  is  never  at 
fault.    The  result  is  the  pilot  is  blamed 
and  his  license  and  livelihood  are  placed 
in  jeopardy.    So  pilots  have  learned  not 
to  report  near  misses  to  the  FAA. 

But  they  occur,  and  I  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  be  able  to  produce  before  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  proof  of  the 
astonishing  and  frightening  number  of 
near  misses  that  occur. 

Why  do  so  many  near  misses  occur? 
Because  airports  are  poorly  equipped  and 
underequipped.  Because  traffic  control 
centers  are  poorly  equipped.  At  this 
very  moment  the  FAA  is  consolidating 
the  number  of  traffic  control  centers. 
Halaby  claims  they  are  being  consoli- 
dated because  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
The  truth  is  exactly  the  opposite.  The 
traffic  control  center  in  San  Antonio  is 
scheduled  to  be  closed  down  and  aban- 
doned, consolidated  with  the  one  in  New 
Orleans  into  the  city  of  Houston.  This 
means  we  will  have  one  traffic  control 
center  doing  the  work  of  three.  Effici- 
ency? Hardly.  The  congested  skies  of 
New  York,  the  badly  equipped  airport 
and  control  center,  and  the  overworked 
controllers  contributed  to  the  collision  of 
February  8,  and  these  very  same  condi- 
tions will  contribute  to  other  tragic 
crashes. 

The  air  safety  record  in  the  San  An- 
tonio area  has  so  far  been  good.  But  I 
warn  that  when  the  control  center  is  re- 
moved air  traffic  in  this  area  will  become 
endangered.  The  news  of  near  misses 
can  be  suppressed.  But  the  news  of 
crashes  and  of  deaths  cannot. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  use  the 
commercial  airlines  to  travel  between  my 
home  district  in  Texas  and  Washington, 
D.C.  extensively.  In  1962  I  made  50 
round  trips  between  San  Antonio  and 
Washington,  DC.  I  made  61  round  trips 
in  1963,  and  63  round  trips  in  1964.  My 
concern  for  aviation  safety  is  therefore 
as  a  Congressman,  a  citizen,  and  a  pass- 
enger who  travels  by  air  more  than  most 
people  do.    Further,  no  one  has  a  higher 


respect  for  the  U.S.  commercial  aviation 
industry  and  for  the  airline  pilots  than 
I  do.  Prom  much  personal  experience  I 
know  of  their  dedication  and  their  com- 
petence. The  success  of  the  American 
aviation  industry  is  despite,  not  because 
of,  the  meddling  and  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Agency  which  is  sup- 
posed to  regulate  it,  the  FAA. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  I  warn  the  air 
passenger  public  in  my  district  of  the 
great  hazard  when  the  San  Antonio  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center  is  removed. 
I  hold  Najeeb  Halaby  charged  with 
knowledge  and  responsible.  I  pray  there 
will  be  no  future  casualties  where  none 
have  been  had  in  the  past.  But,  the 
facts  are  there  for  all  of  us  to  see,  and 
if  such  should  be  then  all  I  can  say  is 
Halaby 's  hands  will  show  the  stain  of 
guilt. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  msert- 
ing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  dated  Febru- 
ary 12,  1965,  by  Frederick  C.  Appel;  an 
article  from  Aviation  Daily  dated  Febru- 
ary 16,  1965,  entitled  "Near  Miss  Theory 
Gains  Momentum  in  Eastern  Crash  In- 
vestigation," and  the  article  from  Avia- 
tion News  dated  February  26,  1965,  by 
Tom  Del  Vecchio. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  12,  1965] 
Pinal  Seconds  of  DC-7B:  Pn.oTS  Differ  on 
Near     Miss — Radio    Log     Recounts     Air- 
liner's Plunging  Into  Ocean — Wreckage 
Is  Located  by  Skindivers  on  Pishing  Boat 

(By  Predrlc  C.  Appel) 
The  two  Pan  American  World  Airways 
pilots  who  witnessed  Monday  night's  fatal 
pftinge  of  Eastern  Air  Lines  Plight  663  off 
Jones  Beach,  Long  Island,  apparently  differed 
on  whether  the  two  planes  were  to  a  "close 
miss." 

While  one  pilot  had  reported,  "We  had  a 
close  miss  here,"  the  second,  in  the  same 
cockpit,  said:  "He  was  well  over  the  top  of 
us.  And  it  looked  like  he  went  Into  an 
absolute  vertical  turn  and  kept  rolling." 

This  dramatic  description  of  Plight  663 's 
final  seconds  emerged  from  recorded  tapes 
of  the  pilots  radio  transmissions  released 
yesterday  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

In  separate  news  conferences,  however,  two 
PAA  officials  expressed  doubt  that  the  air- 
craft had  really  come  very  close  together. 
Both  officials  estimated  the  separation  of  the 
planes  at  l,-200  to  1,700  feet  vertically  and  3 
to  4  miles  laterally,  well  within  legal  limits. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  officials,  on  the 
other  hand,  declined  to  comment  on  this  re- 
construction. Indicating  they  thought  It  was 
too  early  to  try  to  draw  any  conclusions. 
The  CAB  Is  officially  charged  with  Investiga- 
tion of  the  accident  in  which  all  84  persons 
on  the  DC-7B,  a  propeller  craft,  were  killed.  ■ 

At  the  crash  scene,  the  wreckage  of  the 
plane  was  located  by  skindivers  from  a  pri- 
vate fishing  vessel  and  then  identified  by  an 
aeronautics  board  investigator.  The  first  bits 
of  wreckage  were  brought  to  the  surface  at 
about  3:15  p.m.  at  latitude  40°28.2'  north, 
longitude  73°35.8'  west,  or  about  6.7  mUes 
south-southeast  of  Jones  Inlet,  the  Coast 
Guard  said. 

According  to  the  taped  radio  transmis- 
sions, each  plane  was  notified  of  the  other's 
presence  when  the  two  were  about  6  miles 
apart.  _ 

Pan  American  World  Airways  Flight  212, 
a  Boeing  707  jet  Inbound  from  San  Juan. 
PR  was  traveling  northeast,  descending 
from  10,000  feet.  At  6:24:50,  Kennedy  Air- 
port radioed,  "traffic  at  11  o'clock,  6  miles, 
southeastbound,  just  climbing  out  of  3,000 
feet."  The  traffic  was  Eastern  Air  Lines 
Plight  663. 
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Twelve  seconds  later,  the  Pan  American 
plane  replied,  "We  have  the  traffic." 

At  6:25:23.  Flight  633  was  told,  "traffic  2 
o'clock,  5  miles,  northeastbound,  below 
you." 

"GOODNIGHT    "    FROM    PILOT 

"OK,"  Eastern  replied,  "we  have  the  traf- 
flc.  Turning  one  seven  zero,  six  six  three." 
A  few  seconds  later:  "Goodnight  " 

"Goodnight,  sir,"  said  Kennedy  Airport. 

At  6:26:24  came  the  first  indication  of 
trouble.  Flight  212  radioed:  "We  had  a  close 
miss  here  •  •  •  we're  turning  now  to  •  •  • 
three  six  zero  and  •  •  •  did  you  have  an- 
other target  In  this  area  at  this  same  spot 
where  we  were  just  a  minute  ago?" 

"Traffic  Just  •  •  •  about  the  time  you 
turned  over?" 

"That's  right,  southbound." 

"Affirmative.  However,  not  on  my  scope 
at  present  time." 

"Is  he  still  on  the  scope?" 

"No,  sir." 

"It  looked  like  he's  In  the  bay  then,  be- 
cause we  saw  him.  He  looked  like  he 
winged  over  to  miss  us  and  we  tried  to  avoid 
him  •  •  •  we  saw  a  bright  flash  about  1 
minute  later." 

At  a  news  conference  at  Kennedy  Airport 
yesterday,  Oscar  Bakke,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  Director  of  region  1,  said  that  from 
information  received  by  the  FAA  on  radar 
and  radio  communications,  "these  planes 
had  at  least  1,000  feet  of  vertical  separation 
between  them  and  3  and  4  miles  of  horizontal 
separation." 

An  air  traffic  control  official  said  the  1,000 
feet  vertical  separation  was  calculated  from 
the  recorded  tapes,  Eastern's  report  that  It 
was  climbing  above  3,700  feet  on  its  way  to 
8,000,  and  the  known  altitude  of  the  Pan 
American  Jet.  The  aircraft's  calculated  rate 
of  a  climb  at  that  moment  was  about  340 
feet  a  minute. 

ACCITRACT    IS    CHECKED 

In  a  separate  conference  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  the  FAA  Administrator,  Najeeb 
Halaby,  said  the  planes  had  between  1,200 
and  1.700  feet  vertical  separation. 

Observation  craft  of  the  agency  also  flew 
the  calculated  courses  of  the  two  planes  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  the  radar  and  radio 
transmissions.  Mr.  Halaby  said  the  planes 
were  on  the  radar  scopes  of  at  least  eight 
operators  who  estimated  the  horizontal  sep- 
aration at  3  to  4  miles. 

In  his  conference,  Mr.  Bakke  admitted  there 
was  a  20-second  period  "in  which  we  were  In 
doubt  as  to  the  altitude  or  attitude  of  the 
Eastern  plane."  This  was  the  period  follow- 
ing Eastern's  last  transmission,  "good- 
night." 

Mr.  Bakke  said  the  objective  of  the  FAA 
traffic  controllers  was  to  provide  either  1,000 
feet  vertical  separation  or  3  miles  horizontal 
separation.  He  drew  a  picture  of  two  planes 
having  been  given  adequate  separation  guid- 
ance from  the  ground,  which  had  not 
steered  them  onto  a  collision  course. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  agency  Is  to 
regulate  aid  traffic  at  airports.  It  is  an  arm 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 'The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  on 
the  other  hand,  Is  an  arm  of  Congress, 
charged  with  investigating  accidents  and 
making  recommendations  for  better  safety 
procedures. 

THE  VITAL  QtnSTION 

Concerning  the  Pan  American  pilot's  "close 
miss"  comment,  Mr.  Bakke  said:  "Whether 
the  miss  of  which  he  Is  speaking  Is  an  aircraft 
descending  rapidly  out  of  control  or  one 
descending  normally,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing." 

The  "vital  question."  Mr.  Bakke  said,  was 
whether  the  Eastern  plane  was  already  In 
trouble  when  the  apparent  near-miss  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Halaby  explained  that  even 
In  the  absolutely  vertical  turn  described  by 
the  Pan  American  pilot,  a  DC-7B  was  capa- 


ble of  recovering  Its  stability  within  3,500 
feet  or  less  If  it  was  traveling  at  the  160-  to 
170-knots  speed  calculated  for  the  Eastern 
plane. 

The  main  wreckage  of  the  Eastern  plane 
was  located  yesterday  afternoon  by  six  skin- 
divers  from  the  charter  fishing  boat,  Jess-Lu 
III.  The  83-foot  vessel  is  captained  by  J. 
Porter  of  82  Quebec  Road,  Island  Park,  Long 
Island,  and  is  operated  out  of  Preeport.  It 
is  equipped  with  side-scanning  sonar,  which 
was  used  in  finding  the  downed  plane. 

WRECKAGE  IS  RECOVERED 

The  boat  made  its  first  contact  with  fish- 
ing poles  and  hooks  on  the  ends  of  lines,  one 
of  the  divers  said  later.  Once  the  contact  was 
made,  the  divers  went  down  to  the  wreckage 
in  two  shifts.  The  first  piece  of  wreckage 
was  brought  up  by  Joseph  Septe,  39  years 
old,  of  23-95  First  Street,  East  Meadow,  Long 
Island. 

[From  the  Aviation  Dally,  Feb.  16,  1965] 

Near    Miss    Theory    Gains    Momentum    in 

Eastern  Crash  Investigation 

While  CAB  accident  investigators  yester- 
day attempted  to  raise  the  main  wreckage  of 
an  Eastern  Air  Lines  DC-7B  which  crashed  in 
the  Atlantic  February  8  some  13  miles  from 
the  New  York's  Kennedy  Airport,  there  were 
growing  reports  that  the  Eastern  aircraft 
had  been  involved  in  a  close,  near  head-on 
collision  with  a  Pan  Am  Jet. 

Despite  FAA  statements  that  the  Eastern 
aircraft  and  the  Pan  Am  707  had  more  than 
1,000  feet  vertical  and  3  miles  horizontal 
separation  there  Is  almost  conclusive  proof 
that  the  two  airliners  practically  hit  just 
seconds  before  the  Eastern  aircraft  plunged 
into  the  Atlantic  with  84  persons  aboard,  the 
Dally  learned  yesterday. 

Tlie  Eastern  aircraft  was  eastbound  south 
of  Kennedy  at  3,700  feet  and  apparently 
went  into  a  steep  vertical  bank  to  avoid  the 
Pan  Am  aircraft  heading  into  Kennedy.  It 
is  being  speculated  that  the  Eastern  aircraft 
was  unable  to  check  its  bank,  rolled  over  and 
did  not  have  sufficient  altitude  or  horizon 
reference  to  recover.  Wreckage  located  on 
the  Atlantic  bottom  is  badly  broken  up  but 
in  fairly  large  pieces  in  a  compact  area. 

Following  the  crash  FAA  held  a  press  con- 
ference on  Thursday  to  release  the  ATC  tapes 
and  at  that  time  Oscar  Bakke,  regional  Di- 
rector of  the  FAA,  took  great  pains  to  point 
out  to  newsmen  that  the  FAA  traffic  con- 
trollers had  In  fact  kept  the  two  aircraft 
at  their  legal  separation  distances.  It  ap- 
pears now  that  this  may  not  be  the  case. 
FAA  Administrator  Halaby  In  New  York,  la- 
ter the  same  day,  went  before  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Avlatlon/Space  Writers  As- 
sociation and  stated  that  the  separation  was 
even  greater  than  Bakke  had  indicated. 
There  was  no  explanation  at  the  time  of  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two  sets  of  figures, 
both  of  which  it  now  appears  may  well  be 
erroneous. 


[From  Aviation  News,  Feb.  26, 19651 

Over  the  Airwats 

(By  Tom  Del  Vecchlo) 

Tension  on  a  local  story  could  hardly  have 
mounted  higher  than  during  those  last  few 
minutes  before  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
released  the  official  transcript  of  the  radio 
transmissions  with  FAA  air  traffic  controllers 
before  Eastern  Air  Lines  filght  663  went  into 
a  steep  bank  and  plummeted  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  off  Jones  Beach  Inlet  on  the 
night  of  February  8. 

The  setting  was  a  conference  room  on  the 
second  fioor  of  the  Federal  Building  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport.  Heavy  TV  camera  and  other 
equipment  cluttered  the  narrow  area  around 
a  huge  conference  table.  Wires  and  lights 
blanketed  the  fioor  and  every  available  Inch. 

The  FAA  had  announced  that  the  tran- 
scripts  would  be  distributed   at  exactly   11 


a.m.  But  that  deadline  passed  as  the  cam- 
eraman  sprawled  all  over  the  graphic  charts 
which  had  been  set  up,  and  radio  and  TV 
sound  men  clustered  their  mikes  around  a 
speaker,  from  which  came  excerpts  of  the 
official  recording,  before  release  of  the  tran- 
script. 

A  little  press  background  might  help,  i 
had  been  assigned  to  the  story  since  the 
evening  of  the  crash.  I  picked  up  the  story 
that  an  air  traffic  controller  at  Kennedy  had 
been  watching  flight  663  on  his  radar  scope 
only  to  see  it  suddenly  disappear. 

While  he  began  a  check,  the  controllers 
at  FAA  air  traffic  control  center  at  Mac- 
Arthur  Field  started  their  queries  on  the 
missing  airliner,  whose  crew  should  have 
switched  from  the  airport  traffic  band  to  the 
MacArthur  radio. 

I  got  wind  of  a  Pan  American  pilot  who 
reportedly  had  seen  part  of  the  crash.  I 
couldn't  find  him  at  the  Pan  Am  Terminal, 
where  I  was  told  he  would  not  be  available 
for  interview.  However,  othef  newsmen 
reached  him  at  a  hotel  and  quoted  him  as 
saying  he  saw  the  Eastern  Air  Lines  DC- 
7B  go  Into  a  steep  bank  and  land  In  the 
ocean,  with  84  human  beings  aboard. 

The  captain  of  Pan  Am's  filght  212  gave 
his  altitude  at  the  time  as  about  3.500  feet. 

Other  newsmen,  unaware  of  the  3,500-foot 
altitude  statement,  were  told  at  an  official 
briefing  In  the  Federal  Building  on  the  night 
of  the  crash  that  filght  663  had  last  reported 
being  at  3,700  feet. 

Flight  663,  out  of  Boston  and  Atlanta- 
bound,  had  made  a  routine,  normal  takeoff 
from  Kennedy  Airport.  Pan  Am's  212  was 
Inbound  to  Kennedy  out  of  San  Juan  with 
102  aboard. 

Meanwhile.  FAA  and  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  officials  maintained  a  traditional  si- 
lence. In  the  absence  of  an  interim  state- 
ment on  a  possible  cause,  the  public  as  well 
as  the  next  of  kin  were  left  with  the  horrify- 
ing Impression  that  a  normally  flying  plane 
had  been  suddenly  and  mysteriously  stricken 
in  flight,  and  had  inexplicably  nosed  into  the 
cold  Atlantic  waters,  whose  Impact  was  that 
of  concrete. 

There  wasn't  an  expert  on  the  Government 
teams  who  didn't  know  more  than  that. 
There  wasn't  one  close  to  the  operation  who 
didn't  suspect  that  the  hurtling  of  two  planes 
toward  each  other  while  going  In  opposite 
directions,  had  been  a  factor. 

But  by  the  time  newsmen  were  printing 
this  and  asking  questions,  the  transcripts 
were  being  readied.  The  moment  had  come 
In  that  noisy  room  for  their  distribution. 
The  writing  press  began  to  clamor. 

Finally  the  newsmen  would  wait  no  longer, 
and  the  transcripts  were  brought  In. 

In  the  confusion  we  hurriedly  scanned  the 
11-page,  single-spaced,  technically-worded 
script.  Oscar  Bakke,  FAA  regional  Director; 
stood  ready  for  a  briefing. 

He  stood  by  the  charts  while  the  camera- 
men again  went  wild.  The  transmissions 
were  all  set  to  be  played.  The  briefing,  as 
it  happened,  would  continue  for  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

The  writing  newsmen  hit  page  8  of  the 
transcript  at  about  the  same  time.  There, 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  was  the  exclamation 
from  the  cockpit  of  Pan  Am's  Jet  filght  212  of 
a  "close  miss"  by  the  Eastern  Air  Lines  piston 
plane.  A  couple  of  paragraphs  down  was  the 
graphic  exclamation  that  663  had  winged 
over  the  jetliner,  then  had  nosed  down. 

We  disentangled  ourselves  from  the  under- 
foot and  In-the-lap  wiring  and  started  for 
the  telephones.  The  FAA  officials  and  public 
relations  man  were  aghast.  I  commandeered 
a  telephone  Just  outside  the  briefing  room 
and  let  go  with  my  bulletin — the  first  official 
confirmation  that  there  had  been  no  great 
mystery  In  the  skies  but  a  close  miss  before 
the  disaster. 

The  story  rolled,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
Just  at  about  the  time  there  began  a  care- 
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,ul  cross-checking  on  t^^o«ier  «  d    ,  the     J-^Vs^J^Va^^r^^^^^ 

line,  the  FAA  men  cau^t  up  with  me.  se^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  3,500.-EDrroR.) 

cut  off  my  dictation.  

"What's  wrong?"  ,  — -^ 

.•we  don't  want  to  IntWrupt  you,"  one  of 
them  said,  politely,  but  gravely,  "But  your 
Rtorv  is  going  to  be  vn-ong." 

••What?     I've    got    the    transcript    right 


"But  Mr.  Bakke  Is  explaining  it  at  the 
briefing  right  now.  He's  going  to  say  that 
there  was  adequate  separation  between  these 

^^"I'U'  put  that  in  and  balance  the  story. 
I'll  pick  up  the  briefing  later.    But  I've  got 
to  move  this  transcript." 
••You'll  be  wrong." 

The  transcript  moved  and  it  wasn't  wrong. 
Tt  v>it  everv  paper  in  the  country. 
^Because  I  wasn't  at  the  briefing,  the  FAA 
-  officials  kept  feeding  me  summaries  of  what 
S  Bakke  was  saying.  With  the  aid  of  those 
charts  and  the  timing  an  the  transmissions, 
the  FAA  had  reconstructed  the  fateful  mo- 
ments to  establish  that  a  proper  1,000  feet 
or  more  separated  the  planes  vertically,  and 
at  least  3  miles  laterally. 

FAA  Administrator  Najeeb  Halaby,  even 
lengthened  the  separation  in  a  statement 
that  same  day  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
where  he  addressed  the  Aviation /Space 
Writers  Association. 

Even  in  the  FAA  account  there  is  a  crucial 
interval  of  20  to  40  seconds  before  the  crash 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

Newsmen  who  may  have  worried  over  hit- 
ting the  telephones  fast  found  reassurance  in 
the  fact  that  the  CAB  had  already  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  radio  transmis- 
sions as  part  of  its  overall  massing  of  evi- 
dence before  the  public  hearing. 

Not  only  that.  It  was  also  carefully  check- 
ing the  all-Important  data  on  the  recording 
foil  of  Pan  Am's  filght  recorder.  This  details 
every  maneuver  of  the  Jetliner  from  the  time 
of  takeoff  to  setdown.  These  will  include 
heading,  altitude,  speed,  banks,  and  turns. 
It  was  clear  the  CAB  was  making  its  ovra 
charts  and  correlating  its  own  time  inter- 
vals to  fix  as  closely  as  it  is  humanly  and 
scientifically  possible  the  position  of  those 
two  planes  at  or  abooit  the  time  of  near 
collision. 

It  was  clear,  too,  that  the  CAB  wasn  t 
being  necessarily  bound  by  the  FAA  charts. 
Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Democrat, 
of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee's  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
hit  at  the  heart  of  it  In  an  Interview  last 
Saturday.  He  expressed  the  hope  the  in- 
vestigation would  concentrate  on  establish- 
ing the  probable  cause,  rather  than  become 
a  field  day  for  defense  and  Insurance  com- 
pany attorneys. 

That's  the  core  of  the  problem.  Every 
damaging  admission  made  In  a  crash  Investi- 
gation ruins  reputations  and  careers,  and 
lays  the  groundwork  for  millions  of  dollars 
in  damage  suits.  Whether  a  certain  legal 
Immunity  should  be  established,  with  all 
parties  sharing  damages,  might  be  one  ap- 
proach.   But  this  is  for  Congress  to  say. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  so  long  as  sO 
much  Is  at  stake,  the  CAB's  search  for  pure 
cause  to  prevent  subsequent  disasters  Is  con- 
siderably handicapped.  A  witness  thinking 
In  terms  of  defense  rather  than  truth  Isn't 
of  much  help.  Often  it  Is  the  dead  pilot  who 
comes  under  a  cloud  because,  obviously,  it's 
convenient,  and  he  can't  speak  for  himself. 
(According  to  the  official  transcript,  the 
Pan  Am  pilot  gave  his  altitude  as  "level  at 
3,000  feet"  at  6:26:14  p.m.  He  was  then  In- 
structed to  descend  to  2,000,  and  maintain  a 
heading  of  360.  At  6:26:21,  7  seconds  later, 
an  exclamation  came  from  the  Pan  Am  cock- 
pit. Twenty-three  seconds  after  that,  Pan 
Am  reported  the  near-miss.  Eastern  re- 
ported leaving  3,700  feet  at  6:25:05,  1  minute 
and  16  seconds  before  the  exclamation  was 


THE  UNSEEN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  James  G.  Patton,  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  delivered  one  of 
the  finest  addresses  I  have  ever  read  con- 
cerning the  role  of  America  in  a  tech- 
nological world.  He  speaks  of  our  pro- 
ductive powers  in  terms  of  the  positive 
good  they  create  instead  of  the  problems 
they  raise. 

It  is  this  kind  of  creative  thinking  that 
will  lead  us  as  a  nation  to  give  the  im- 
petus needed  to  build  a  world  at  peace. 

This  speech  is  a  practical  man's  ap- 
proach to  the  Great  Society.  I  feel  it 
can  be  of  great  benefit  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  development  of  a  legislative  proT 
gram  to  undergird  the  President's  pro- 
posals. I  urge  that  it  be  read  with  care. 
The  speech  is  as  follows: 

The  Unseen  Revolution 
(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  James  G.  Pat- 
ton,    president,   National   Farmers   Union, 
to   the   annual   convention,   Chicago,   111., 
March  15, 1965) 


Tonight  I  shall  talk  not  of  where  we 
have  been  and  what  we  have  done,  but 
of  where  we  are  going  and  what  we  can  do. 

A  recent  popular  song  begins  with  the 
words,  "Whatever  Lola  wants,  Lola  gets." 
Listening  to  it,  visions  of  sugarplums  dance 
in  our  heads.  Why  can't  we  be  like  Lola? 
Fantasy?    Not  really. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  where  almost  any 
goal  is  possible — it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
equating  the  dream  and  the  desire,  and  then 
exercising  the  will  to  achieve  It. 

I  have  a  dream.  It  Is  about  the  future 
of  America.  What  kind  of  future  do  we 
want?  What  do  we  want  America  to  be? 
What  do  we  want  to  be?  Let  us  decide  and 
then  go  after  it.  A  plpedream?  No.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  the  United  States  is  for  the 
first  time  at  a  place  In  history  where  she 
can  do  whatever  she  wants  to  do. 

You  and  I  have  been  present  at  an  un- 
seen revolution. 

In  our  lifetime,  a  social  and  economic  era 
has  drawn  to  a  close. 

Its  beginning  In  the  thirties  were  dis- 
tinguishable. 

The  middle  of  the  era  In  the  forties  and 
fifties   was  covered   over   by  war   and   cold 

war. 

Then  In  a  burst  of  belated  activity,  the 
"In"  basket  of  30  legislative  years  has  been 
almost  emptied— and  the  bottom  Is  In  sight. 

Now  we  face  the  consequences  of  that 
revolution  and  of  that  era.  And  we  face 
It  without  plans,  programs,  or  prophets. 

The  prophets  of  the  last  half  century  have 
either  been  exposed  as  false  or  their 
prophecies  have  already  come  true.  In  any 
case,  they  are  of  no  use  to  us  now. 

What  Is  this  unseen  revolution?  It  l8 
simply  this— the  torrential  outpouring  of 
science  and  technology  In  the  past  25  years 
and  particularly  In  the  past  decade  has  out- 
lawed scarcity  and  want  and  outlawed  large 
wars  for  rational  human  beings. 


I  submit  to  you  that  the  problem  we  face  Is 
basically  simple. 

Science  and  technology  have  changed  the 
TVles  of  International  power  politics  and  of 
warfare.  Today,  peace  is  not  merely  a  desir- 
able goal,  but  the  price  of  human  survival. 
Today,  force  Is  no  longer  the  ultimate  weapon 
of  International  diplomacy  because  no  coun- 
try ever  starts  a  war  it  knows  it  cannot  win 
and  nobody  can  win  a  new  world  war. 

This  is  only  a  tiny  planet  on  which  we 
live  as  my  old  friend  Leo  Szllard  so  fre- 
quently pointed  out^-and  It  may  be  that  the 
universe  would  little  note  our  passing  into 
uninhabitable  dust.  But  I  don't  think  that 
for  a  moment  and  I  know  you  don't  either. 
And  for  that  matter,  neither  did  Leo  Szllard. 
We  must  not  merely  try  for  peace,  nor 
merely  hope  for  peace.  We  must  banish  war 
and  the  very  thought  of  war  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  For  war  without  victory  is  ac- 
tion without  meaning  and  In  this  day  when 
we  have  enough  nuclear  bombs  to  blow  up 
everybody  In  the  world— not  once,  but  many, 
many  times  over— there  can  be  no  victory 
in  a  world  war. 

Then  there  is  the  other  part  of  the  unseen 
revolution. 

In  our  life  span  we  have  escalated  from 
the  sharing  of  too  little— the  dividing  of 
scarcity— to  the  stage  where  we  can  meet  all 
human  needs. 

We  no  longer  have  to  decide  who  gets 
enough  and  who  gets  too  little.  We  now 
have  the  capital,  the  technical  know-how. 
the  human  and  natural  resources,  to  permit 
all  of  us— all  Americans— to  live  in  comfort 
and  with  dignity. 

And  why  shouldn't  we  do  Just  that? 
This  Is  my  dream.    Peace  and  abundance 
•  •  •  with  freedom.    Just  what  the  Farmers 
Union    has   stood   for— and   fought   for— all 
these  years. 

But  my  dream  does  not  go  unchallenged. 
There  are  still  too  many  people— and  too 
often  in  high  places  In  busiiiess  and  Govern- 
ment—who are  mesmerized  by  the  outdated 
doctrines  of  scarcity  economics.  And  these 
same  people  preach  the  moral  virtues  of  work 
and  saving  and  the  ignobility  and  character 
imdermining  of  leisure  and  of  reward  with- 
out labor. 

I  say  that  what  the  individual  can  offer 
no  longer  can  or  should  determine  the  meas- 
vu-e  of  his  reward.  His  reward  should  and 
must  be  measured  by  his  need. 

Nor,  In  o\ir  emerging  society,  can  we  meas- 
vu-e  the  value  of  the  task  performed  by  it« 
immediate  selling  price  In  the  market.  We 
must  not  turn  the  farmer  from  his  land  any 
more  than  we  do  the  artist  from  his  canvas, 
the  teacher  from  his  classroom,  or  the  musi- 
cian from  his  lnstr\iment.  We  should  meas- 
ure the  importance  of  the  task  performed 
by  Its  contribution  to  the  quality  of  life. 

I  am  not  concerned  one  iota  with  the  fact 
that  many  of  oiir  underprivileged  and  under- 
endowed  citizens  may  take  more  from  society 
than  they  give.  This  Is  a  price  that  we  must 
pay  for  past  neglect  and  past  mistakes.  It  is 
a  price  that  we  can  easily  afford  If  only  to 
warn  us  that  equal  and  enormously  enlarged 
educational  opportunities  and  across-the- 
board  health  services  are  needed  to  prevent 
the  price  being  paid  over  and  over  again  in 
the  long  future. 

We  must  always  think  flrst  of  people  and 
not  just  of  what  they  can  give,  but  of  what 
they  need. 

Neither  the  concept  nor  the  motivation  is 
wholly  new— from  Woodrow  Wilson's  New 
Freedom,  to  Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 
Harry  Truman's  Fair  Deal,  John  Kennedys 
New  Frontier,  and  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great 
Society— we  have  been  committed  to  an 
America  which  Is  "people  centered." 

Each  of  these  great  Presidents  focused  at- 
tention on  segments  of  American  life  which 
were  being  exploited  or  were  in  danger  ol 
erosion. 
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Today,  the  accomplishments  and  the  reali- 
ties of  the  last  two  decades — what  I  call 
the  unseen  revolution — make  possible  a 
comprehensive  and  simultaneous  approach  to 
all  the  pockets  of  deprivation  and  disadvan- 
tage. 

We  must  enter  new  dimensions  of  social 
thinking — no  longer  can  scarcity  economics — 
the  division  of  "too  small  a  pie" — suffice. 
Scarcity  economics  must  give  way  to  a  policy 
and  an  era  of  abundance — to  a  society  and  a 
government  dedicated  not  only  to  satisfying 
the  elemental  needs  of  man,  but  to  enlarging 
his  personal  dignity  and  his  cultural  and 
social  heritage. 

No  longer  do  we  need  to  measure  human 
needs  on  the  yardstick  of  scarcity.  The  needs 
themselves  must  become  the  yardstick  for 
what  our  country  should  produce  in  goods 
and  services.  Fortunately,  science  and  tech- 
nology has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  do 
Just  that. 

We  must  learn  to  live  with  abundance  and 
like  it. 

In  years  past.  It  was  considered  immoral 
not  to  work  a  long,  hard  day  and  not  to 
save.  Now  I  say  it  is  becoming  immoral  to 
overwork  and  oversave. 

People  have  a  right  to  an  income  and  to 
use  it  and  to  spend  it  as  they  see  fit. 

We  have  the  means  to  end  hunger.  Not 
only  here  in  the  United  States,  but  world- 
wide. Let  us  do  so.  Our  abundant  food- 
stuffs are  a  blessing,  not  a  curse. 

We  have  the  means  to  educate  our  youth 
through  the  graduate  level.  Let  us  do  so — 
starting  right  now. 

We  have  the  means  to  live  the  quality  life 
And  I  think  Americans  are  ready.  Nothing 
shows  this  more  than  our  recent  decision 
to  eradicate  poverty  in  this  country  as  a 
moral  issue. 

Americans  have  consciences  and  let  the 
economists  never  forget  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
war  on  poverty. 

This  is  a  war  that  we  in  the  Fanners  Un- 
ion support  with  all  our  hearts.  We  ought 
to!  We  started  it  right  In  oiu*  Farmers 
Union  Convention  In  Washington  4  years 
ago. 

I  am  becoming  concerned,  however,  that 
the  program  is  developing  serious  shortcom- 
ings, not  only  in  size — for  it  is  far  too  small — 
but  in  nature.  The  emphasis  has  been  on 
young  people,  not  old  people;  on  urban  peo- 
ple, not  riu-al  people.  Yet  it  is  among  our 
older  citizens  and  in  our  rural  areas  where 
the  incidence  of  poverty  is  the  greatest  and 
the  poverty  itself  is  most  intense. 

Finally,  I  fear  that  we  may  wind  up  spend- 
ing too  much  In  trying  to  spend  toe  little. 
There  seems  to  be  something  disgraceful 
about  giving  money  to  anyone.  That  is,  11 
the  Government  does  it.  If  a  rich  man  does 
it,  it  is  considered  laudable  charity  and  we 
name  a  church  window  after  him — and  give 
him  a  tax  deduction  at  the  same  time.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  some  of  our  poverty 
can  best  be  cured  with  dollars  rather  than 
programs — and  cured  at  a  far  lesser  cost  to 
the  Nation. 

One  measure  of  poverty  in  America  is  the 
large  and  constant  number  of  unemployed. 
The  American  labor  force  is  increasing  by 
more  than  one  million  persons  every  year. 
We  have  to  run  very  fast  to  stand  still.  Last 
year  1.500.000  new  Jobs  were  created  by  the 
economy.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
un«»mployment  rate  was  still  over  5  percent 
and  far  higher  among  the  very  young,  the 
very  old,  minority  groups,  and  those  where 
the  educational  level  is  low.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  this  anomaly  is  that  people 
are  living  longer  than  they  used  to.  And 
I  say  that  society  has  an  obligation  to  take 
care  of  these  senior  citizens  In  dignity  and 
in  comfort. 

With  automation,  American  society  will  re- 
quire less  and  less  manual  labor  to  produce 
the  material  goods  that  we  need. 


Therefore,  more  and  more  of  out  labor 
force  can  become  engaged  in  educating  ova 
youth,  in  servicing  our  older  citizens,  in 
preventing  and  curing  illnesses,  in  advanc- 
ing science,  and  in  Intensifying  and  spread- 
ing culture  among  all  the  people. 

I  say  that  automation  is  a  blessing  for 
we  can  now  utilize  available  labor  for  the 
clearing  of  our  slums,  the  rebuilding  of  our 
cities,  for  reconstructing  our  obsolete  and 
inadequate  trsinsportation  system,  and,  not 
least,  for  the  revitallzation  of  rural  America. 

It  means  we  can  do  something  about  elimi- 
nating water  and  air  pollution  and  conserv- 
ing our  natural  mountain,  lake,  seashore, 
and  other  resources  for  all  of  our  people. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower  held  hearings  last  year  and 
estimated  the  cost  of  meeting  our  Nation's 
rural  and  urban  needs. 

Rural  programs  of  just  conservation,  water 
development,  and  recreational  development 
on  public  lands  would  require  $12  billion  a 
year  for  10  years. 

Just  to  keep  pace  with  population  growth 
during  the  next  20  years,  the  subcommittee 
found  public  and  private  programs  costing 
$500  to  $700  billion  would  be  needed  In  iirban 
areas.  To  eliminate  existing  blight  in  the 
cities  another  $100  billion  to  $125  billion  Is 
required. 

The  backlog  of  rural  and  urban  needs  adds 
up  to  a  staggering  sum  of  $43  billion  to 
$53  billion  a  year  for  10  years,  then  $31  bil- 
lion to  $41  billion  a  year  for  another  decade — 
nearly  $1  trillion. 

Why  do  we  find  ourselves  In  this  situation, 
in  this  state  of  starved  public  services?  The 
reason  is  clear. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  were  allocating  one- 
third  of  the  Federal  budget  for  welfare  pro- 
grams. Today,  welfare's  share  has  declined 
to  7  percent.  The  spectacular  increase  in 
Federal  spending,  employment  and  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment real  estate  since  1940  has  been  In 
the  military  sector. 

Isn't  it  strange  that  those  who  talk  the 
loudest  and  attack  Washington  about  the 
dangers  of  Federal  spending  and  big  govern- 
ment have  their  sights  on  nearly  every  aspect 
of  Government  except  military  expenditures? 

And  military  spending  is  actually  not  as- 
sisting the  economy.  Our  annual  Invest- 
ment in  military  hardware  Is  In  equipment 
which  Is  never  again  bought  or  sold — and, 
hopefully,  never  used. 

We  mvist  be  careful  not  to  become  enam- 
ored of  defense  expenditures.  They  take 
much  from  us  and  give  little  in  return. 
There  is  no  way  to  spend  a  dollar  that  is  less 
economically  desirable  than  on  weapons  of 
war. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about  automa- 
tion and  displaced  workers.  I  would  ask 
a  question  of  the  manufacttiring  business. 
When  you  replace  a  number  of  employees 
with  automated  machines,  do  you  ask  your- 
self if  these  machines  will  purchase  your 
manufactured  product?  And  if  the  ma- 
chines can't,  who  will? 

This  is  a  question  that  Is  closely  related 
to  one  that  we  can  ask  about  rural  America. 
Do  we  want  a  barren  rural  America  with  85 
to  90  percent  of  our  population  living  In 
layers  of  concrete  slabs  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico?  Do  we  want  1,  or  2,  or  3 
million  farmers — or,  for  that  matter  do  we 
want  no  one  on  the  land  at  all? 

We  could  live  adequately  getting  our  own 
food  from  the  ocean's  algae  If  that  Is  what  we 
want. 

So  why  talk  numbers?  Let's  talk  of  a 
quality  America  where  those  who  want  and 
believe  in  rural  America  can  farm  there,  work 
there  and  live  there.  Let's  build  our  society 
so  that  farmers  get  full  parity  for  their  ef- 
forts and  they,  too,  can  work  a  40-  or  35-hour 
week  and  have  a  month's  vacation  and  more 
leisure. 


Let's  reverse  the  trend  of  the  countryside 
subsidizing  the  city  side  by  billions  of  del- 
lars  with  our  underpaid  labor. 

We  must  recapitalize  and  revitalize  rural 
America.  We  must  rebuild  it  to  reemploy 
those  forced  from  the  land  who  want  to 
return. 

We  must  beautify  it  and  make  it  a  place 
where  young  people  want  to  stay — and  where 
older  people  will  be  proud  to  spend  their 
golden  years. 

Before  too  long,  when  Government  and 
business  are  run  by  closed  circuit  telephone- 
television  and  the  like,  it  will  be  virtually 
unnecessary  to  go  to  the  office — so  let  us  get 
rural  America  ready  as  a  place  to  live  which 
is  not  polluted  by  obnoxious  fumes,  cut  to 
pieces  by  highways,  overpasses  and  under- 
passes, vulgarized  by  neon  signs  and  ham- 
burger joints,  denuded  of  trees  and  country 
beauty  by  land  hungry  real  estate  promoters, 
and  where  people  are  not  packed  together 
like  sardines  without  adequate  light  or  air. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  there  will  be  a  return  to  rural  America, 
so  let  us  begin  preparations  Immediately. 

Our  family  farm  concept  of  agriculture 
made  this  Nation  great.  It  brought  more 
and  better  food  to  more  people  at  a  lower  cost 
than  at  any  time  or  any  place  in  history. 
But  our  family  farmers  did  even  more  than 
that — they  fostered  the  moral  fiber  of  their 
children,  they  preserved  the  American  family 
and  they  strengthened  the  national  char- 
acter. 

Is  this  the  time  to  tell  our  family  farmers 
to  leave  the  land? 

I  say  that  It  Is  morally  and  socially  wrong 
to  force  citizens  out  of  the  way  of  life  of 
their  choice.  And  it  is  not  in  the  national 
interest  to  depopulate  rural  America. 

And  then  there  are  our  senior  citizens — 
more  and  more  of  them  each  year. 

We — the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans— are  currently  embroiled  in  a  fantasti- 
cally ridiculous  fight  with  some  200,000  in- 
dividuals (whose  profession,  by  the  way,  we 
subsidized  by  our  taxes)  over  a  weak  measure 
called  medicare,  when  what  we  vitally  need  is 
a  program  of  adequate  public  health,  hospi- 
tal and  medical  care  not  only  for  our  senior 
citizens,  but  for  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
their  age,  race,  creed,  color  or  economic 
status. 

Our  forgotten  retirees — our  seniors  forced 
to  continue  to  scrub  for  a  few  dollars  to  help 
their  subsistence;  our  elders  who  can't  pay 
the  exorbitant  price  demanded  for  subsist- 
ence drugs;  our  senior  citizens  who  have 
helped  build  this  country — should  they  be 
forgotten  and  pushed  to  the  edge  of  hope- 
lessness and  despair? 

As  we  achieve  longevity  we  must  not  ne- 
glect humanity. 

What  is  vitally  needed  is  a  broad-gaged 
program  of  market  basket  social  security. 

Again,  for  our  seniors  as  for  our  youth,  the 
time  Is  here  to  stop  thinking  In  terms  of 
economics  and  to  think  of  people. 

There  Is  still  the  other  Ingredient  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  society.  But  It  is  the  big- 
gest "but"  of  all — the  achievement  of  a  last- 
ing peace. 

Americans,  like  any  people  who  are  not  In- 
sane, will  support  steps  toward  disarmament. 
But,  regrettably,  there  Is  no  adequate  peace 
offensive  in  prospect. 

So  I  propose  a  marshaling  of  the  forces  all 
over  America  who  want  to  live  In  peace  with 
freedom  and  abundance.  I  call  on  all  Amer- 
icans who  want  to  enjoy  the  age  of  abundance 
and  live  out  of  the  shadow  of  war.  That  is 
a  crusade  worth  Joining. 

I  had  one  of  the  greatest  thrills  of  my  life 
last  month  participating  In  the  worldwide 
convocation  on  "Pacem  In  Terrls"  convened 
by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  In  New  York. 

The  convocation  embraced  nongovernment 
people  from  all  countries  except  Communist 
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China— men  and  women  from  Russia,  Poland, 
India,  Pakistan,  Israel,  Europe,  and  our  own 

country. 

Pope  John's  encyclical  apoke  to  all  man- 
kind, all  races,  all  religions — and  to  atheists 
and  agnostics. 

He  spoke  of  one  mankhid,  of  one  human 
race,  and  of  the  elimination  of  poverty,  op- 
pression, and  war.  And  he  called  for  positive 
steps  toward  peace. 

He  saw  "the  unseen  revolution." 

There  are  people  all  over  the  world  tonight 
who  have  joined  hands  with  the  Pope — and 
are  eager  to  follow  his  beacon  light  toward 
peace  with  freedom — toward  abundance  and 
toward  a  lasting  brotherhood  of  man  in  a 
world  of  love.  Let  us  Join  in  following  that 
light.  ^^_^_^_^_^^ 

GOVERNMENT,  MIIilTARY.  AND 
CIVILIAN  PAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  lowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  Special  Panel  on  Federal 
Salaries  is  presently  can-ying  on  a  survey 
in  which  the  Panel  is  inviting  the  views  of 
civilian  and  uniformed  personnel  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  Gtavemment,  mili- 
tary, and  civilian  pay. 

There  are  thousands  who  might  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  dan.!?erous  practice 
especially  if  the  panel  is  interested  in 
getting  a  completely  unbiased  viewpoint. 
I  am  happy  to  rep>ort,  however,  that 
there  are  men  and  wom^n  in  Federal  em- 
ployment who  are  at  the  same  time  good, 
responsible  citizens.  As  evidence  I  am 
presenting  here  for  the"  information  of 
my  colleagues,  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Marion  B.  Polsom,  Chairman  of  this 
Panel,  by  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Glass,  one  of 
my  former  colleagues  in  the  Treasury 
Department  Savings  Bond  Service: 

March  4,  1965. 
Mr.  Marion  B.  Folsom, 

Chairman,     President's     Special    Panel    on 
Federal  Salaries,  ExeOutive  Office  of  the 
President,    Room    252    Executive    Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Chairman    FOLsqai:  The    writer    Is 
honored  by  being  requegtjed   to  supply  his 
views  on  Government  mijlltary  and  civilian 
pay.    It  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge. 
In  more  than  25  years  of  Government  civilian 
service,  that   I  have  received   a  request   of 
this  nature.     I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

1.  In  the  light  of  the  world  conditions, 
the  high  level  of  the  public  debt,  and  other 
economic  factors,  I  would  be  greatly  in 
favor  of  Congress  not  being  requested  to 
pass  any  pay  raises  for  Government  civilian 
or  military  employes  In  1965. 

2.  In  this  connection,  we  strongly  feel  that 
the  administration  leading  by  example 
should  then  request  the  United  cooperation 
of  all  labor  union  leaders,  business  leaders, 
and  all  State,  county,  and  city  governments 
(Including  school  boards)  to  do  their  very 
best  to  follow  this  patterq.  Our  Nation  and 
our  elected  leaders,  by  moving  cooperatively 
In  this  direction,  can  thereby  greatly  help 
to  avoid  any  further  dilution  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  dollars,  at  least  for  the 
present. 


3.  I  also  strongly  feel  that  the  present 
freeze  In  grades  14  and  above  should  be 
lifted  immediately.  All  agencies  should  be 
encouraged  to  provide  merit  promotions  and 
reclassification  of  positions  at  any  level 
when  Justified  and  warranted.  This  would 
be  a  helpful  tool,  helping  solve  any  of  the 
present  Inequities  where  they  exist. 

Thank  you  for  the  leadership  you  are 
giving  this  Important  panel.  Your  efforts, 
and  efforts  of  your  associates,  are  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  E.  Class. 

West  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Callan  in  two  instances. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  illness  in  her  family. 

Mr.  KiRWAN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Keogh),  March  15  through  March 
18.  1965,  on  account  of  death  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Skubitz,  for  March  16,  1965, 
on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  next;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana,  for  60  minutes, 
on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Craley,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Yates,  for  1  hour,  on  March  16, 
1965. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Oklahoma),  for  15  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Glenn  Andrews  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Morton)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pucinski,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
v;as  granted  to : 

Mr.  Harris  to  extend  his  remarks  under 
his  special  order  today  and  to  include  a 
copy  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  Arkansas  with  reference  to 
DeMolay  Week. 

Mr.  Teagtie  of  Texas, 

Mr.  Rettss. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morton)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Grover. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anntinzio. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  42.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Til- 
son  Weed;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  154.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa  G. 
Valdez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Fralse;  to  the  CommlUee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  200.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Mira;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  243.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kalllope 
Kostldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.'244.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Chung  Chi  Lee  and  Julia  Lee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Milagros 
Aragon  Nerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Denis  Ryan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor 
M.  Ubleta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Ma- 
rangon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexa  Dan- 
iel; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  416.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Au- 
rora Martin  Gelado  (also  known  as  Sister 
Nleve) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Wladys- 
lawa  Kowalczyk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllhelm 
Konyen,  his  wife,  Susanne  Frltsch  Konyen, 
and  their  children,  Susanne  Konyen  and 
Willy  Konyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  456.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Koon  Chew 
Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  510.  An  act  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  S. 
Chow;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Denlse 
Hojebane  Barrood;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andreas, 
Gregorlos,  Elenl,  Nikolaos,  and  Anna  Chin- 
gas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora  Ro- 
mano Torre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zenon  Zu- 
bieta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pietrina  Del 
Prate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Soos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka 
Pekar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Radio. 
'i  his  wife.  Ester  Radlc,  and  their  daughter, 
)  Dlvera  Radlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Hofacker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Ku;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  840.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Stratls;   to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

S.  85(1.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  R.  M.  Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  916.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Debra  L3mne 
Sanders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


'1/lT.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
oiT  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  12,  1965, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  45.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  an  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 


DEDICATION  OF  ALBERT  THOMAS 
GYMNASIUM  IN  RAYBURN  OFFICE 
BUILDING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those  a  few 
days  ago  who  had  the  honor  of  being 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Albert  Thomas  Gymnasium  in  the 
Rayburn  Office  Building. 

At  that  time  the  Speaker  made  a  very 
appropriate  address  honoring  our  dis- 
tinguished, beloved,  and  respected  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Albert  Thomas].  I  think  that  the 
Speaker's  remarks  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Speaker  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  this 
morning  the  Architect's  Office  contacted 
me  about  the  program  and  I  arranged, 
tentatively,  of  course — and  I  believe  it 
can  be  arranged,  since  there  was  a  tape 
recording  made  of  the  entire  program — 
that  we  would  get  a  transcript  cf  it.  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  the  entire  program 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  same 
place  following  the  Speaker's  very  fine 
and  appropriate  remarks  and  that  pre- 
ceding the  Speaker's  remarks  the  prayer 
offered  by  our  Chaplain  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Prayer  bt  the  Chaplain  of  the  House,  Rev. 
Bernard  Bsaskamp,  D.D. 

Almighty,  our  gracious  Benefactor,  we 
thank  Thee  for  this  gymnasium,  provided  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  their  recreation  and  pleasure,  for 
their  well-being  and  welfare. 

May  we  be  Inspired  to  contemplate  and 
ponder  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
words  of  the  poet  Browning  in  his  "Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra": 

"To  man,  propose  this  test — 
Thy  body  at  its  best. 

How  far  can  that  project  Thy  Soul  on  its 
lone  way?" 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  praise  and 
glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.   Amen. 

I 


Speaker    John    W.    McCormack's    Remarks 
Dedicating  the  Albert  Thomas  Gymna- 
sium in  the  Rayburn  Office  Building 
The  event  In  which  we  are  engaged  today 
is,  beyond  question,  a  glorious  tribute  to  two 
men  deserving  nothing  less  than  that.    One, 
of  course,  Is  the  late  Sam  Rayburn,  Repre- 
sentative from  Texas  and  my  predecessor  in 
the  Speaker's  chair  at  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  other:  Albert  Thomas,  who 
has  served  in  this  House  for  28  years. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  an  honor  to  dedicate  a  sin- 
gle part  of  this  building — the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing— for  in  so  doing  we  place  ourselves,  again, 
on  record,  alongside  the  name  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn, himself — and  that,  may  I  say,  is  a  very, 
very  great  honor,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

In  dedicating  this  room  today — our  spa- 
cious new  gymnasium — I  can  recall  the  re- 
marks of  Sam  Rayburn,  in  this  very  regard, 
expressing  the  wish  that  such  a  place  were 
available  to  Members  of  Congress.  For,  in 
his  opinion,  there  was  no  justification  In 
the  total  separation  of  the  physical  from  the 
mental.  And,  as  he  saw  it — there  being  a 
close  tie  between  alertness  of  the  mind  and 
that  of  the  body — the  Congress  would  do 
well  to  have  at  its  disposal  facilities  for  use 
in  the  area  of  physical  recreation.  Construc- 
tion of  this  gymnasium  has  transformed  the 
dream  to  reality,  and  once  again  the  leader- 
ship of  Sam  Rayburn  has  resulted  In  some- 
thing fine. 

The  tribute  to  Albert  Thomas  is  equally 
de.'-.erved.  As  a  master  In  the  field  of  con- 
gressional appropriations,  he  made  his  mark 
in  Washing  con,  without  a  doubt.  In  the 
words  of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  it  would 
be  'impossible  to  exaggerate  the  Importance 
of  leadership  Congressman  Thomas  exerted 
in  tlie  House  of  Representatives." 

As  a  friend  of  both  Speaker  Rayburn  and 
Congressman  Thomas,  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  I  came  to  recognize  the  fact  that  both 
were  deeply  concerned  not  only  for  the  state 
of  the  Union  but  for  the  best  Interests  of 
their  own  organization,  the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  keeping  with  this  concern.  Speaker  Ray- 
burn proposed  and  Congress  enacted  the  leg- 
islation leading  to  the  construction  of  this 
great  and  mighty  edifice.  In  so  doing,  he 
acted  In  response  to  a  burning  need  for  addi- 
tional space,  and  the  results  are  impressive, 
from  every  point  of  view.  Mr.  Rayburn  would 
be  proud  to  see  this  building,  and  I,  as  his 
friend,  am  proud  to  speak  In  its  behalf. 

So  far  as  the  gymnasium  Is  concerned,  I 
am  certain  it  will  be  put  to  tise  in  the  ex- 
pected manner,  by  the  many  Congressmen 
who  fully  recognize  the  Interrelationship  of 
mental  and  physical  coordination,  both  of 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  vigor  of  our  Nation. 
As  Speaker  and  also  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Office  Commission  I  am  so  pleased 
that  it  was  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mission to  name  the  gymnasium  the  Albert 
Thomas  Gymnasium,  for  Albert  Thomas  Is 
truly  one  of  God's  noblemen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their  con- 
sent and  approval,  the  Chair  announces 
that  on  today,  the  day  set  for  a  joint  ses- 
sion to  hear  an  address  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  only  the  doors  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Speaker  and  those 
on  his  left  and  right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Chair  is  now  going  to  declare  a 
recess  until  this  evening,  when  the  two 
Houses  will  meet  in  joint  session  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


The  House  will  stand  in  recess  until 
approximately  8:40  p.m.,  the  bells  to  be 
rung  at  8:25  p.m. 


RECESS 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  17  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  8  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
8  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  352.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Monday,  March  15,  1965,  at  9 
o'clock  post  meridian  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  352  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  117) 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M. 
Miller,  announced  the  Vice  President 
and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Vice  President  taking  the 
chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  escort 
the  President  of  the  United  States  into 
the  Chamber  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Albert,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Boggs,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Celler,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Arends. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  Mr.  Smathers, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Hayden. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
McClellan,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Dirksen,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Kuchel,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Saltonstall. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler, announced  the  ambasadors,  minis- 
ters, and  charges  d'affaires  of  foreign 
governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
chargfe  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M. 
Miller,  announced  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M. 
Miller,  announced  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  In 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

.At  9  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M.  Miller,  an- 
nounced the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of  , 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  the  great  pleasure,  the 
highest  privilege  and  the  distinguished — 
and  I  might  also  say  personal — honor  of 
presenting  to  you  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  | 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  Members  of  the  Congress,  I 
speak  tonight  for  the  dignity  of  man  and 
the  destiny  of  democracy. 

I  urge  every  member  of  both  parties — 
Americans  of  all  religions  and  of  all 
colors — from  every  section  of  this  coun- 
try— to  join  me  in  that  cause. 

At  times  history  and  fate  meet  at  a 
single  time  in  a  single  place  to  shape  a 
turning  point  in  man's  unending  search 
for  freedom.  So  it  was  at  Lexington  and 
Concord.  So  it  was  a  centuiy  ago  at 
Appomattox.  So  it  was  last  week  In 
Selma,  Ala. 

There,  long-suffering  men  and  women 
peacefully  protested  the  denial  of  their 
rights  as  Americans.  Many  were  brutal- 
ly assaulted.  One  good  man — a  man  of 
God — was  killed. 

Thei-e  was  no  cause  for  pride  in  what 
has  happened  in  Selma. 

Tliere  is  no  cause  for  self-satisfaction 
in  the  long  denial  of  equal  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

But  there  is  cau3e  for  hope  and  for 
faith  in  our  democijacy  In  what  is  hap- 
pening here  tonight. 

For  the  cries  of  pain,  and  the  hymns 
and  protests  of  oppressed  people,  have 
summoned  into  convocation  all  the  maj- 
esty of  this  great  Government,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 
Our  mission  is  at  once  the  oldest  and 
most  basic  of  this  country:  to  right 
wrong,  to  do  justice,  to  serve  man. 

In  our  time  we  have  come  to  live  with 
the  moments  of  great  crisis.  Our  lives 
have  been  marked  with  debate  about 
great  Issues — Issues  of  war  and  peace, 
issues  of  prosperity  and  depression.  But 
rarely.  In  any  time,  does  an  issue  lay  bare 
the  secret  heart  of  America  Itself.  Rare- 
ly are  we  met  with  the  challenge,  not  to 
our  growth  or  abundance,  or  our  welfare 


or  our  security — but  rather  to  the  values 
and  the  purposes  and  the  meaning  of 
ovu"  beloved  Nation. 

The  issue  of  equal  rights  for  Ameri- 
can Negroes  is  such  an  issue.  And 
should  we  defeat  every  enemy,  and 
should  we  double  our  wealth  and  conquer 
the  stars  and  still  be  unequal  to  this  is- 
sue, then  we  will  have  failed  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation. 

For  with  a  country  as  with  a  person, 
"What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

There  is  no  Negro  problem.  There  is 
no  southern  problem.  There  is  no 
northern  problem.  There  is  only  an 
American  problem. 

And  we  are  met  here  tonight  as  Amer- 
icans— not  as  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans— we  are  met  here  as  Americans  to 
solve  that  problem. 

This  was  the  first  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world  to  be  founded  with  a  pur- 
pose. The  great  phrases  of  that  purpose 
still  sound  in  every  American  heart, 
north  and  south:  "All  men  are  created 
equal" — "Government  by  consent  of  the 
governed" — "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death."  And  those  are  not  just  clever 
words  and  those  are  not  just  empty 
theories.  In  their  name  Americans  have 
fought  and  died  for  two  centuries  and 
tonight  around  the  world  they  stand 
there  as  guardians  of  our  liberty  risking 
their  lives. 

Those  words  are  a  promise  to  every 
citizen  that  he  shall  share  in  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  This  dignity  cannot  be 
found  in  a  man's  possessions.  It  cannot 
be  found  in  his  power  or  in  his  position. 
It  really  rests  on  his  right  to  be  treated 
as  a  man  equal  in  opportunity  to  all 
others.  It  says  that  he  shall  share  in 
freedom,  he  shall  choose  his  leaders,  edu- 
cate his  children,  provide  for  his  family 
according  to  his  ability  and  his  merits 
as  a  hvunan  being. 

To  apply  any  other  test — to  deny  a 
man  his  hopes  because  of  his  color  or 
race  or  his  religion  or  the  place  of  his 
birth — is  not  only  to  do  injustice,  it  is 
to  deny  America  and  to  dishonor  the 
dead  who  gave  their  lives  for  American 
freedom. 

Our  fathers  believed  that  if  this  noble 
view  of  the  rights  of  man  was  to  flour- 
ish, it  must  be  rooted  in  democracy.  The 
most  basic  right  of  all  was  the  right  to 
choose  your  own  leaders.  The  history 
of  this  country  in  large  measure,  is  the 
history  of  the  expansion  of  that  right  to 
all  of  our  people. 

Many  of  the  issues  of  civil  rights  are 
very  complex  and  most  difficult.  But 
about  this  there  can  and  should  be  no 
argument.  Eveiy  American  citizen  must 
have  an  equal  right  to  vote.  There  is 
no  reason  which  can  excuse  the  denial 
of  that  right.  There  is  no  duty  which 
weighs  more  heavily  on  us  than  the  duty 
we  have  to  insure  that  right. 

Yet  the  harsh  fact  is  that  in  many 
places  in  this  country  men  and  women 
are  kept  from  voting  simply  because 
they  are  Negroes. 

Every  device  of  which  human  ingenu- 
ity is  capable  has  been  used  to  deny  this 
right.  The  Negro  citizen  may  go  to  reg- 
ister only  to  be  told  that  the  day  is 
wrong,  or  the  hour  is  late,  or  the  of&cial 
in  charge  Is  absent. 


And  if  he  persists,  and  if  he  manages 
to  present  himself  to  the  registrar,  he 
may  be  disqualified  because  he  did  not 
spell  out  his  middle  name  or  because  he 
abbreviated  a  word  on  the  application. 
And  if  he  manages  to  fill  out  an  ap- 
plication he  is  given  a  test.  The  registrar 
is  the  sole  judge  of  whether  he  passes  this 
test.  He  may  be  asked  to  recite  the  en- 
tire Constitution,  or  explain  the  most 
complex  provisions  of  State  law  and  even 
a  college  degree  cannot  be  used  to  prove 
that  he  can  read  and  write. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  only  way  to 
pass  these  barriers  is  to  show  a  white 
skin. 

Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
existing  process  of  law  carmot  overcome 
systematic  and  ingenious  discrimination. 
No  law  that  we  now  have  on  the  books — 
and  I  have  helped  to  put  three  of  them 
there — can  insure  the  right  to  vote  when 
local  officials  are  determined  to  deny  it. 
In  such  a  case  our  duty  miist  be  clear 
to  all  of  us.  The  Constitution  says  that 
no  pei'son  shall  be  kept  from  voting  be- 
cause of  his  race  or  his  color.  We  have 
all  sworn  an  oath  before  God  to  support 
and  to  defend  that  Constitution. 

We  must  now  act  in  obedience  to  that 
oath. 

Wednesday  I  will  send  to  Congress  a 
law  designed  to  eliminate  illegal  barriers 
to  the  right  to  vote. 

The  broad  principles  of  that  bill  will 
be  in  the  hands -of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  tomorrow.  After 
they  have  reviewed  it,  it  will  come  here 
formally  as  a  bill. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
come  here  tonight  at  the  invitation  of  the 
leadership  to  reason  with  my  friends,  to 
give  them  my  views,  and  to  visit  with  my 
former  colleagues. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  more  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  legislation  which 
I  had  intended  to  transmit  to  the  Clerk 
tomorrow,  but  which  I  will  submit  to  the 
Clerk  tonight.  But  I  want  to  really  dis- 
cuss with  you  now,  briefly,  the  main  pro- 
posals of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  will  strike  down  restrictions 
to  voting  in  all  elections — Federal,  State, 
and  local — which  have  been  used  to  deny 
Negroes  the  right  to  vote. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  simple,  uni- 
form standard  which  carmot  be  used 
however  ingenious  the  effort  to  flout  our 
Constitution. 

It  will  provide  for  citizens  to  be  regis- 
tered by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
if  the  State  officials  refuse  to  register 
them. 

It  will  eliminate  tedious,  unnecessary 

lawsuits  which  delay  the  right  to  vote. 

Finally,    this    legislation    will    Insure 

that  properly  registered  individuals  are 

not  prohibited  from  voting. 

I  will  welcome  the  suggestions  from  all 
the  Members  of  Congress — I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  will  get  some — on  ways  and 
means  to  strengthen  this  law  and  to  make 
It  effective.  But  experience  has  plainly 
shown  that  this  is  the  only  path  to  carry 
out  the  command  of  the  Constitution. 

To  those  who  seek  to  avoid  action  by 
their  National  Goverrmient  in  their  home 
commimltles — who  want  to  and  who 
seek  to  maintain  purely  local  control 
over  elections — the  answer  Is  simple. 
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Open  your  polling  places  to  all  youi- 
people. 

Allow  men  and  women  to  register  and 
vote  whatever  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to 
every  citizen  of  this  land. 

There' is  no  constitutional  issue  here. 
The  command  of  the  Constitution  is 
plain. 

There  is  no  moral  issue.  It  is  wrong — 
deadly  wrong — to  deny  any  of  youi-  fel- 
low Americans  the  right  to  vote  in  this 
country. 

There  is  no  issue  of  States  rights  or 
National  rights.  There  is  only  the  strug- 
gle for  human  rights. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  what 
will  be  your  answer. 

But  the  last  time  a  President  sent  a 
civil  rights  bill  to  the  Congress  it  con- 
tained a  provision  to  protect  voting  rights 
in  Federal  elections.  That  civil  rights 
bill  was  passed  after  8  long  months  of 
debate.  And  when  that  bill  came  to  my 
de.sk  from  the  Congress  for  my  signature, 
the  heart  of  the  voting  provision  had 
been  eliminated. 

This  time,  on  this  issue,  there  must  be 
no  delay,  or  no  hesitation,  or  no  com- 
promise with  our  purpose. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  refuse  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  every  American  to  vote 
in  every  election  that  he  may  desire  to 
participate  in. 

And  we  ought  not  and  we  cannot  and 
we  must  not  wait  another  8  months 
before  we  get  a  bill.  We  have  already 
waited  a  hundred  years  and  more.  And 
the  time  for  waiting  is  gone. 

So  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  working  long 
hours,  nights,  and  weekends  if  necessary 
to  pass  this  bill.  And  I  do  not  make  this 
request  lightly,  for  from  the  window 
where  I  sit  with  the  problems  of  our 
country  I  recognize  that  from  outside 
this  Chamber  is  the  outraged  conscience 
of  a  nation — the  grave  concern  of  many 
nations — and  the  harsh  judgment  of  his- 
tory on  our  acts. 

But  even  if  we  pass  this  bill,  the  battle 
will  not  be  over.  What  happened  in 
Selma  is  part  of  a  far  larger  movement 
which  reaches  into  every  section  and 
State  of  America.  It  is  the  effort  of 
American  Negroes  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  full  blessings  of  American  life. 
Their  cause  must  be  our  cause  too.  be- 
cause it  is  not  just  Negroes  but  really  it 
is  all  of  us,  who  must  overcome  the  crip- 
pling legacy  of  bigotry  and  injustice. 
And  we  shall  overcome. 

As  a  man  whose  roots  go  deeply  into 
southern  soil  I  know  how  agonizing 
racial  feelings  are.  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  reshape  the  attitudes  and  the 
structure  of  our  society. 

But  a  century  has  passed— more  than 
100  years — since  the  Negro  was  freed. 
And  he  is  not  fully  free  tonight.  It  was 
more  than  100  years  ago  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  great  President  of  another 
party,  signed  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. But  emancipation  is  a  procla- 
mation and  not  a  fact. 

A  century  has  passed— more  than  100 
years — since  equality  was  promised.  And 
yet  the  Negro  is  not  equal. 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  day  of 
promise.    And  the  promise  is  unkept. 


The  time  of  justice  has  now  come. 
And  I  tell  you  that  I  believe  sincerely 
that  no  force  can  hold  it  back.  It  is 
right — in  the  eyes  of  man  and  God- 
that  it  should  come.  And  when  it  does, 
I  think  that  day  will  brighten  the  lives  of 
every  American. 

For  Negroes  are  not  the  only  victims. 
How  many  white  children  have  gone 
uneducated  and  how  many  white  fami- 
lies have  lived  in  stark  poverty — how 
many  white  lives  have  been  scarred  by 
fear  because  we  have  wasted  our  energy 
and  our  substance  to  maintain  the  bar- 
riers of  hatred  and  terror. 

And  so  I  say  to  all  of  you  here  and  to 
all  in  the  Nation  tonight  that  those  who 
appeal  to  you  to  hold  on  to  the  past  do 
so  at  the  cost  of  denying  you  your  future. 
This  great,  rich,  restless  country  can 
offer  opportunity  and  education  and 
hope  to  all— all  black  and  white,  all 
North  and  South,  sharecropper  and  city 
dweller.  These  are  the  enemies — pov- 
erty, ignorance,  disease — they  are  our 
enemies,  not  our  fellow  man.  not  our 
neighbor.  And  these  enemies  too — pov- 
erty, disease,  and  ignorance — we  shall 
overcome. 

Now  let  none  of  us,  in  any  section,  look 
with  prideful  righteousness  on  the  trou- 
bles in  another  section  or  the  problems 
of  our  neighbors.  There  is  really  no  part 
of  America  where  the  promise  of  equal- 
ity has  been  fully  kept.  In  Buffalo  as 
well  as  in  Birmingham,  in  Philadelphia 
as  well  as  Selma,  Americans  are  strug- 
gling for  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

This  is  one  nation.  What  happens  in 
Selma  or  in  Cincinnati  is  a  matter  of 
legitimate  concern  to  every  American. 
But  let  us  look  within  our  own  hearts 
and  our  own  communities,  and  let  each 
of  us  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to 
root  out  injustice  wherever  it  exists. 

As  we  meet  here  in  this  peaceful,  his- 
toric Chamber  tonight,  men  from  the 
South,  some  of  whom  were  at  Iwo  Jima, 
men  from  the  North,  who  have  carried 
Old  Glory  to  far  corners  of  the  world 
and  brought  it  back  without  a  stain  on 
it,  men  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 
are  all  fighting  together  without  regard 
to  religion  or  color  or  region  in  Vietnam. 
Men  from  every  region  fought  for  us 
across  the  world  20  years  ago. 

And  now,  in  these  common  dangers 
and  these  common  sacrifices,  the  South 
made  its  contribution  of  honor  and  gal- 
lantry no  less  than  any  other  region  of 
the  Great  Republic,  and  in  some  in- 
stances-;-a  great  many  of  them— more. 
And  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
good  men  from  everywhere  in  this  coun- 
try—from the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the 
harbors  along  the  Atlantic — will  rally 
now  together  in  this  cause  to  vindicate 
the  freedom  of  all  Americans.  For  all  of 
us  owe  tills  duty,  and  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  will  respond  to  it. 

Your  President  makes  that  request  of 
every  American. 

The  real  hero  of  this  struggle  is  the 
American  Negro.  His  actions  and  pro- 
tests— his  courage  to  risk  safety,  and 
even  to  risk  his  life — have  awakened  the 
conscience  of  this  Nation.  His  demon- 
strations have  been  designed  to  call  at- 


tention to  injustice,  designed  to  provoke 
change,  designed  to  stir  reform.  He  has 
called  upon  us  to  make  good  the  promise 
of  America.  And  who  among  us  can  say 
that  we  would  have  made  the  same 
progress  were  it  not  for  his  persistent 
bravery  and  his  faith  in  American 
democracy? 

For  at  the  real  heart  of  battle  for 
equality  is  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the 
democratic  process.  Equality  depends 
not  on  the  force  of  arms  or  tear  gas,  but 
depends  upon  the  force  of  moral  right- 
not  on  recourse  to  violence  but  on  re- 
spect for  law  and  order. 

There  have  been  many  pressures  upon 
your  Presidentr— and  there  will  be  others 
as  the  days  come  and  go — but  I  pledge 
you  tonight  that  we  intend  to  fight  this 
battle  where  it  should  be  fought,  in  the 
courts  and  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

We  must  preserve  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  the  right  of  free  assembly. 
But  the  right  of  free  speech  does  not 
cany  with  it,  as  has  been  said,  the  right 
to  holler  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 
We  must  preserve  the  right  to  free  as- 
sembly, but  free  assembly  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  block  public  thor- 
oughfares to  traffic. 

We  do  have  a  right  to  protest  and  a 
right  to  march  under  conditions  that  do 
not  infringe  the  constitutional  rights  of 
our  neighbors.  And  I  intend  to  protect 
all  those  rights  as  long  as  I  am  permitted 
to  serve  in  this  office. 

We  will  guard  against  violence,  know- 
ing it  strikes  from  our  hands  the  very 

weapons  with  which  we  seek  progress 

obedience  to  law,  and  belief  in  Ameri- 
can values. 

In  Selma,  as  elsewhere,  we  seek  and 
pray  for  peace.  We  seek  order.  We  seek 
unity. 

But  we  will  not  accept  the  peace  of 
stifled  rights,  or  the  order  imposed  by 
fear,  or  the  unity  that  stifles  protest. 
For  peace  cannot  be  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  liberty. 

In  Selma  tonight— and  we  had  a  good 
day  there — as  in  every  city,  we  are  work- 
ing for  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement. 
And  we  must  all  remember — after  this 
speech  I  am  making  tonight,  after  the 
police  and  the  FBI  and  the  marshals  have 
all  gone,  and  after  you  have  promptly 
passed  this  bill— the  people  of  Selma  and 
the  other  cities  of  the  Nation  must  still 
live  and  work  together.  And  when  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  has  gone  else- 
where they  must  try  to  heal  the  wounds 
and  to  build  a  new  commimlty.  This 
cannot  be  easily  done  on  a  battleground 
of  violence,  as  the  history  of  the  South 
itself  shows.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this 
that  men  of  both  races  have  shown  such 
an  outstandingly  impressive  responsi- 
bility in  recent  days — last  Tuesday,  and 
again  today. 

The  bill  that  I  am  presenting  to  you 
will  be  known  as  a  civil  rights  bill.  But. 
in  a  larger  sense,  most  of  the  program 
I  am  recommending  is  a  civil  rights  pro- 
gram. Its  object  is  to  open  the  city  of 
hope  to  all  people  of  all  races. 

Because  all  Americans  just  must  have 
the  right  to  vote  And  we  are  going  to 
give  them  that  right. 
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All  Americans  must  have  the  privi 
leges  of  citizenship  regardless  of  race. 
And  they  are  going  to  have  those  privi- 
leges of  citizensliip  regardless  of  race. 

But  I  would  like  to  caution  you  and 
remind  you  that  to  exercise  these  privi- 
leges takes  much  more  than  legal  right. 
It^'requires  a  trained  mind  and  a  healthy 
body  It  requires  a  decent  home,  and  the 
chance  to  find  a  job,  and  the  opportunity 
to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  poverty. 

Of  course  people  cannot  contribute  to 
the  Nation  if  they  are  never  taught  to 
read  or  write,  if  their  bodies  are  stunted 
from  hunger,  if  their  sickness  goes  un- 
tended,  if  their  life  is  spent  in  hopeless 
poverty  just  drawing  a  welfare  check. 

So  we  want  to  open  the  gates  to  op- 
portunity. But  we  are  also  going  to  give 
all  our  people— black  and  white— the  help 
that  they  need  to  walk  through  those 

gates.  1^, 

My  first  job  after  CQllege  was  as  a 
teacher  in  CotuUa.  Tex.,  in  a  small  Mex- 
ican-American school.  Few  of  them 
could  speak  English  and  I  could  not  speak 
much  Spanish.  My  students  were  poor 
and  they  often  came  to  class  without 
breakfast— hungry.  And  they  knew,  even 
in  their  youth  the  pain  of  prejudice. 
They  never  seemed  to  know  why  people 
disliked  them,  but  they  knew  it  was  so 
because  I  saw  it  in  their  eyes. 

I  often  walked  home  late  in  the  after- 
noon after  the  classes  were  finished  wish- 
ing there  was  more  that  I  could  do.  But 
all  I  knew  was  to  teach  them  the  little 
that  I  knew— hoping  that  it  might  help 
them  against  the  hardships  that  lay 
ahead. 

Somehow  you  never  forget  what  pover- 
ty and  hatred  can  do  when  you  see  its 
scars  on  the  hopeful  face  of  a  young 
child.  • 

I  never  thought  then  in  1928  that  I 
would  be  standing  here  in  1965.  It  never 
even  occurred  to  me  in  my  fondest  dreams 
that  I  might  have  the  chance  to  help  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  students — 
and  to  help  people  like  them  all  over  this 
country. 

But  now  I  do  have  that  chance  and  I 
will  let  you  in  on  a  secret — ^I  mean  to 
use  it. 

And  I  hope  that  you  will  use  it  with  me. 

This  is  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
country  which  ever  occupied  this  globe. 
The  might  of  past  empires  is  little  com- 
pared to  ours. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  President 
who  built  empires,  or  sought  grandeur, 
or  extended  dominion. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  edu- 
cated young  children  to  the  wonders  of 
their  world. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  prepare  them 
to  be  taxpayers  instead  of  tax-eaters. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
the  poor  to  find  their  ou'n  way  and  who 
protected  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
vote  in  every  election. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
to  end  hatred  among  his  fellow  men  and 
who  promoted  love  among  the  people  of 
all  races  and  all  regions  and  all  parties. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
to  end  war  among  the  brothers  of  this 
earth. 
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And  so  at  the  request  of  your  beloved 
Speaker  and  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  Mr.  McCulloch 
and  others,  Members  of  both  parties,  I 
come  here  tonight  not  as  President  Roo- 
sevelt came  down  one  time  in  person  to 
veto  a  bonus  bill;  not  as  President  Tru- 
man came  down  one  time  to  urge  the 
passage  of  a  railroad  bill.  But  I  come 
here  to  ask  you  to  share  this  task  with 
me  and  to  share  it  with  the  people  we 
both  work  for. 

I  want  this  to  be  the  Congress — Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike — which 
did  all  these  things  for  all  these  people. 
Beyond  this  great  Chamber — out  yon- 
der in  the  50  States  are  the  people  we 
serve.  Who  can  tell  what  deep  and  \m- 
spoken  hopes  are  in  their  hearts  tonight 
as  they  sit  there  and  listen?  We  all  can 
guess,  from  our  own  lives,  how  difficult 
they  often  find  their  own  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness; how  many  problems  each  little 
family  has.  They  look  most  of  all  to 
themselves  for  their  future. 

But  I  think  that  they  also  look  to  each 
of  us. 

Above  the  pyramid  on  the  great  seal 
of  the  United  States  it  says  in  Latin, 
"God  has  favored  our  undertaking." 

God  will  not  favor  everything  that  we 
do.  It  is  rather  our  duty  to  divine  His 
will.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
He  truly  understands  and  that  He  really 
favors  the  undertaking  that  we  begin 
here  tonight. 

At  9  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M. 
Miller,  escorted  the  guests  from  the 
Chamber  in  the  following  order: 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments.   

JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  dis- 
solved. 

Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  54 
minutes  p.m.,  the  joint  session  of  the 
two  Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


RIGHT  TO  VOTE— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  117) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 

ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  this  same  mmith  95  years  ago — on 
March  30,  1870 — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  amended  for  the  15th 


time  to  guarantee  that  no  citizen  of  our 
land  should  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  race  or  color. 

The  command  of  the  15th  amendment 
is  unequivocal  and  its  equal  force  upon 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  unarguable. 

Section  1  of  this  amendment  provides: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  tlie  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 

By  the  oath  I  have  taken  "to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  duty  directs^ 
and  strong  personal  conviction  impels — 
that  I  advise  the  Congress  that  action  is 
necessary,  and  necessary  now,  if  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  be  upheld  and  the  rights  of 
all  citizens  are  not  to  be  mocked,  abused, 
and  denied. 

I  must  regretfully  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  following  facts: 

1.  That  the  15th  amendment  of  our 
Constitution  is  today  being  systemati- 
cally and  willfully  circumvented  in  cer- 
tain State  and  local  jurisdictions  of  our 
Nation. 

2.  That  representatives  of  such  State 
and  local  goverrmients  acting  "under  the 
color  of  law,"  are  denying  American 
citizens  the  right  to  Vote  on  the  sole  basis 
of  race  or  color. 

3.  That,  as  a  result  of  these  practices, 
in  some  areas  of  our  co\intry  today  no 
significant  number  of  American  citizens 
of  the  Negro  race  can  be  registered  to 
vote  except  upon  the  intervention  and 
order  of  a  Federal  court. 

4.  That  the  remedies  available  under 
law  to  citizens  thus  denied  their  consti- 
tutional rights — and  the  authority  pres- 
ently available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act  in  their  behalf — are  clearly 
inadequate. 

5.  That  the  denial  of  these  rights  and 
the  frustration  of  efforts  to  obtain  mean- 
ingful relief  from  such  denial  without 
undue  delay  is  contributing  to  the  cre- 
ation of  conditions  which  are  both  inimi- 
cal to  our  domestic  order  and  tranquillity 
and  incompatible  with  the  standards  of 
equal  justice  and  individual  dignity  on 
which  our  society  stands. 

I  am,  therefore,  calling  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  discharge  the  duty  authorized 
in  section  2  of  the  15th  amendment  "to 
enforce  this  ai-ticle  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

I 

It  could  never  be  a  welcome  duty  for 
any  President  to  place  before  Congress 
such  a  report  of  the  willful  failure  and 
refusal  of  public  officials  to  honor,  re- 
spect, and  abide  by  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
especially  repugnant  to  report  such  dis- 
regard directed  against  the  15th  amend- 
ment by  officials  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

The  essence  of  our  American  tradition 
of  State  and  local  governments  is  the  be- 
lief expressed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
government  is  best  which  is  closest  to 
the  people.  Yet  that  belief  is  betrayed 
by  those  State  and  local  officials  who  en- 
gage in  denying  the  right  of  citizens  to 
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vote.  Their  actions  serve  only  to  assure 
that  their  State  governments  and  local 
governments  shall  be  remote  from  the 
pyeople,  least  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple's will  and  least  responsive  to  the 
people's  wishes. 

If  there  were  no  other  reasons,  the 
strengthening  and  protection  of  the  vital 
role  of  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  reasons  enough  to  act  against 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  for  any 
of  our  citizens. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  to  act — 
clear,  compelling,  and  present  reasons. 

1.  The  challenge  now  presented  is 
more  than  a  challenge  to  our  Constitu- 
tion— it  is  a  blatant  affront  to  the  con- 
science of  this  generation  of  Americans. 
Discrimination  based  on  race  or  color  Is 
reprehensible  and  intolerable  to  the 
great  American  majority.  In  every  na- 
tional forum,  where  they  have  chosen  to 
test  popular  sentiment,  defenders  of  dis- 
crimination have  met  resounding  rejec- 
tion. Americans  now  are  not  willing  that 
the  acid  of  the  few  shall  be  allowed  to 
corrode  the  souls  of  the  many. 

The  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive, acting  together  in  clear  response 
to  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  mandate 
of  the  Constitution,  have  achieved  more 
progress  toward  equality  of  rights  in  re- 
cent years  than  in  all  the  years  gone  be- 
fore. This  tide  will  not  be  turned.  The 
purposeful  many  need  not  and  will  not 
bow  to  the  willful  few. 

2.  In  our  system,  the  first  right  and 
most  vital  of  all  our  rights  is  the  right  to 
vote.  Jefferson  described  the  elective 
franchise  as  "the  ark  of  our  safety."  It 
is  from  the  exercise  of  this  right  that  the 
guarantee  of  all  our  other  rights  flows. 

Unless  the  right  to  vote  be  secure  and 
undenied,  all  other  rights  are  insecure 
and  subject  to  denial  for  all  our  citizens. 
The  challenge  to  this  right  is  a  challenge 
to  America  itself.  We  must  meet  this 
challenge  as  decisively  as  we  would  meet 
a  challenge  mounted  against  our  land 
from  enemies  abroad. 

3.  In  the  world,  America  stands  for — 
and  works  for — the  right  of  all  men  to 
govern  themselves  through  free,  unin- 
hibited elections.  An  Ink  bottle  broken 
against  an  American  Embassy,  a  fire  set 
in  an  American  library,  an  insult  com- 
mitted against  our  American  flag,  any- 
where in  the  world,  does  far  less  injui-y 
to  our  country  and  our  cause  than  the 
discriminatory  denial  of  the  right  of  any 
American  citizen  at  home  to  vote  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color. 

The  issue  presented  by  the  present 
challenge  to  our  Constitution  and  our 
conscience  transcends  legalism,  although 
it  does  not  transcend  the  law  itself.  We 
are  challenged  to  demonstrate  that  there 
are  no  sanctuaries  within  our  law  for 
those  who  flaunt  it.  We  are  challenged, 
also,  to  demonstrate  by  our  prompt, 
fitting,  and  adequate  response  now  that 
the  hope  of  our  system  is  not  force,  not 
arms,  not  the  might  of  milita,  or  mar- 
shals— but  the  law  itseK. 
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The  test  of  real  property  ownership 
was  universal  among  the  colonies  and 
religious  qualifications  were  numerous. 
Race,  color,  sex,  age,  employment,  and 
residence  were  all  used  as  the  basis  for 
qualifying  voters.  Such  restrictions  con- 
tinued to  flourish  amdng  the  States  even 
after  formation  of  the  Union. 

The  first  literacy  tests  were  legislated 
m  Northern  States  in  an  effort  to  ex- 
clude immigrants — especially  Irish— 
from  the  franchise.  When  the  15th 
amendment  was  adopted,  there  were 
only  six  States  which  had  never  dis- 
criminated against  voting  by  Negroes. 
If  discrimination  has  been  a  prevalent 
practice  in  our  history  of  voting  rights, 
the  struggle  against  discrimination  has 
been  our  consistent  purpose  generation 
after  generation. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  no  other  right  has  been  strength- 
ened and  fortified  so  often  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  as  the  right  to  vote. 
As  early  as  1804— and  as  recently  as 
1964 — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  amended  on  at  least  six 
occasions  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  the  right  to  vote,  to  enlarge  the 
franchise,  and  to  assure  the  expression  of 
the  people's  will  as  registered  by  them  at 
the  polls. 

The  challenge  facing  us  today  is  not  a 
challenge  of  what  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  say— but  of  what 
it  shall  mean. 

What  the  15th  amendment  says  is  un- 
mistakable. What  the  15th  amendment 
actually  means  for  some  Americans  in 
some  jurisdictions  is  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  clear  intent  of  the  language. 

By  the  device  of  equal  laws,  unequally 
applied,  Negro  Americans  are  being  de- 
nied the  right  and  opportunity  to  vote 
and  discrimination  is  given  sanction  un- 
der color  of  law.  Varieties  of  techniques 
are  infinite.  Three  are  most  common- 
place. 

1.      THE      TECHNIQUE      OF      TECHNICAL      "ERROR" 

Negro  applicants  for  registration  are 
disqualified  on  grounds  of  technical  "er- 
rors" in  their  registration  forms.  In- 
stances of  record  show  Negroes  disquali- 
fied for  "errors"  such  as  failure  to  write 
out  middle  names,  abbreviating  the  words 
"street"  and  "avenue"  in  addresses,  or 
failing  to  compute  age  exactly  to  the  day. 
Where  this  technique  is  employed,  "er- 
rors" are  found  in  substantially  all  appli- 
cations filed  by  Negi'oes,  but  few  or  none 
in  applications  filed  by  whites. 

2.    THE    TECHNIQUE    OF    NONCOOPERATION 

A  technique  commonly  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  "error"  technique  in- 
volves simple  noncooperation  by  the  reg- 
istrar. Thus,  he  may  be  "out"  for  most 
of  the  day  during  registration  periods. 
Registration  may  be  possible  only  on  cer- 
tain days  each  month.  Limits  may  be 
imposed  upon  the  number  of  applicants 
processed  each  registration  day.  The 
variety  of  circumventions  possible  by  this 
device  is  endless. 


The  problem  of  dlscriminatoi-y  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  has  been  with  us 
ever  since  colonial  times. 


3.    THE  TECHNIQUE   OF  SUBJECTIVE  TESTS 

By  far  the  common  technique  by  which 
Negro  citizens  are  prevented  from  exer- 
cising their  right  to  register  and  to  vote 


is  the  use  of  subjective  tests,  unfairly  ad 
ministered  literacy  tests,  tests  of  "under- 
standing," and  tests  of  "character."  The 
only  standard  used  is  the  whim  of  the 
registrar.  Such  devices  are  used  as  ve- 
hicles for  the  rejection  of  untold  thou- 
sands of  voters— solely  on  the  basis  of 
race  and  color. 

Whatever  the  technique,  the  intended 
purpose  of  such  device  is  effectively 
served. 

In  one  State  10  years  ago,  59.6  percent 
of  voting  age  white  persons  were  regis- 
tered  to  vote.  Only  4.3  percent  of  eligi- 
ble Negroes  were  registered  to  vote.  The 
changes  since  then  are  negligible. 

In  several  States,  there  are  counties 
with  sizable  Negro  populations  where  not 
a  single  Negro  is  registered  to  vote. 

In  scores  of  other  counties  where  dis- 
crimination is  not  so  blatant,  it  remains 
far  more  difficult  for  Negroes  to  register 
than  for  whites. 

Too  frequently  discrimination  is  the 
aim  and  intent  of  such  device— and  dis- 
crimination is  the  result, 
m 
The  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  recog- 
nized— and  sought  to  meet— these  chal- 
lenges to  the  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  closely  associated  with  the 
succession  of  Federal  enactments,  begin- 
ning in  1957  with  the  first  civil  rights 
law  in  more  than  80  years. 

The  major  steps  taken  have  been 
these : 

1.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957:  The 
approach  of  this  statute  was  to  chal- 
lenge through  litigation  the  discrimina-  • 
tory  use  of  vote  tests. 

2.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960:  This 
statute,  pursuing  the  same  approach, 
sought  to  simplify  such  litigation. 

3.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  Still 
following  the  same  approach,  sought  to 
expedite  litigation. 

In  some  areas  litigation  has  been  effec- 
tive. But  8  years  of  litigation  has  made 
it  clear  that  the  prompt  and  fair  regis- 
tration of  qualified  Negro  citizens  cannot 
be  achieved  under  present  legislation  in 
the  face  of  consistent  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  Congress  or  the  command  of  the 
Constitution. 

IV 

The  challenge  facing  us  is  clear  and 
immediate — it  is  also  profound. 

The  Constitution  is  being  flouted. 

The  intent  of  Congress  expressed 
three  times  in  the  last  7  years  is  being 
frustrated. 

The  national  will  is  being  denied. 

The  integrity  of  our  Federal  system  is 
in  contest. 

Unless  we  act  anew,  with  dispatch  and 
resolution,  we  shall  sanction  a  sad  and 
sorrowful  course  for  the  future.  For  If 
the  15th  amendment  is  successfully 
flouted  today,  tomorrow  the  1st  amend- 
ment, the  4th  amendment,  the  5th 
amendment,  the  6th,  and  8th— indeed, 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  on 
which  our  system  stands — will  be  subject 
to  disregard  and  erosion.  Our  essential 
strength  as  a  society  governed  by  the 
rule  of  law  will  be  crippled  and  corrupted 
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and  the  unity  of  ouf  system  hollowed 
out  and  left  meaningless. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  ask  the 
Congress  under  the  power  clearly 
granted  by  the  15th  amendment  to  en- 
act legislation  which  would : 

1  Strike  down  restrictions  to  vot- 
ing in  all  elections— Federal,  State,  and 
local— which  have  been  used  to  deny 
Negroes  the  right  to  vote. 

2  Establish  in  all  States  and  coun- 
ties where  the  right  to  vote  has  been 
denied  on  account  of  race  a  simple  stand- 
ard of  voter  registration  which  will 
make  it  impossible  to  thwart  the  15th 
amendment. 

3.  Prohibit  the  use  of  new  tests  and 
devices  wherever  they  may  be  used 
for  discriminatory  purposes. 

4.  Provide  adequate  power  to  in- 
sure, if  necessary,  that  Federal  officials 
can  perform  functions  essential  to  the 
right  to  vote  whenever  State  officials 
deny  that  right. 

5.  Eliminate  the  opportunity  to  delay 
the  right  to  vote  by  resort  to  tedious  and 
unnecessary  lawsuits. 

6.  Provide  authority  to  insure  that 
properly  registered  individuals  will  not 
be  prohibited  from  voting. 

Our  purpose  is  not: — and  shall  never 
be— either  the  quest  ior  power  or  the  de- 
sire to  punish.  We  seek  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  people  over  all  their  govern- 
ments, not  to  enhance  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  any  of  the 
people. 

For  the  life  of  this  Republic,  our  people 
have  zealously  guarded  their  liberty 
against  abuses  of  power  by  their  govern- 
ments. The  one  weapon  they  have  used 
is  the  mightiest  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of 
democracy— the  votie.  This  has  been 
enough,  lor  as  Wopdrow  Wilson  said. 
"The  instrument  of  ajll  reform  in  America 
is  the  ballot." 

Yet  today,  in  areps  of  America,  seg- 
ments of  our  populace  must  live  in  just 
that  involuntary  condition — policed  by 
forces  they  have  no  voice  in  choosing 
and  forced  to  abide  by  laws  they  have  no 
vote  in  adopting. 

A  people  divided  aver  the  right  to  vote 
can  never  build  a  Nation  united. 

I  am  determined  tliat  these  years  shall 
be  devoted  to  perfecting  our  unity  so 
that  we  may  pursue  more  successfully 
the  fulfillment  of  our  high  purposes  at 
home  and  in  the  world.  While  I  have 
proposed  to  you  otlier  measures  to  serve 
the  strengthening  of  our  free  society  and 
the  happiness  of  our  free  people,  I  regard 
action  on  the  measures  proposed  in  this 
message  to  be  first  in  priority.  We  can- 
not have  government  for  all  the  people 
until  we  first  make  certain  it  is  govern- 
ment of  and  by  all  the  people. 

LVNDON  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  15, 1965. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  9  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  16,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


734.  A  communication  from  tlie  President 
Of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
indicating  the  necessity  for  supplemental 
estimates  of  appropriations  for  various  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  1965  to  finance  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (H.  Doc.  No.  110);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

735.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  in- 
dicating the  necessity  for  supplemental  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  for  various  depart- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1965  and  amendments  to 
the  request  for  appropriations  transmitted 
in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (H.  Doc. 
No.  Ill);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

736.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  indicating  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  for  fiscal 
year  1965  (H.  Doc.  No.  112);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

737.  A  commiinicatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  in- 
dicating the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  pay  claims  and  judgments 
rendered  against  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided by  various  laws  (H.  Doc.  No.  113);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

738.  A  commumcation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  in- 
dicating the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  es- 
timate of  appropriation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1966  (H.  Doc.  No. 
114);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

739.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  3,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  beach  erosion  study  of  that 
pyortion  of  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  from  Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet 
prepared  in  response  to  an  Item  in  section 
101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962,  ap- 
proved October  23,  1962  (Public  Law  87-874) , 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Long  Island 
State  Park  Commission  under  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  ap- 
proved July  3,  1930,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented (H.  Doc.  No.  115);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  49  illustrations. 

740.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  transportation  by  commercial 
air  carrier  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  in  connection  with  emergency 
leave";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

741.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  retirement 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  arid  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

742.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement),  Office  of 
Naval  Material,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  re- 
search and  development  procurement  actions 
of  $50,000  and  over  for  period  July  1  through 


December  31,  1964,  pvu-suant  to  title  10  U.S.C. 
2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

743.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  transfer  certain  fimctions 
from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  and  to  certain  other 
agencies  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

744.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  and  to  sup- 
plement the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  Indemnification  of  per- 
sons sustaining  Injuries  or  damages  as  a 
restUt  of  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by 
financially  Irresponsible  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

745.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  publica- 
tions titled  "Typical  Electric  Bills,  1964." 
and  "Hydroelectric  Plant  Construction  Cost 
and  Annual  Production  Expenses,  1962-63"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  first  progress  report 
of  the  Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Orga- 
nization for  the  period  ending  December  31, 

1964,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-846;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

747.  A  letter  from  the  clerk,  US.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  court's  opinion  and  findings  on  March  12, 

1965.  In  the  case  of  Harvey -Whipple,  Inc.  v. 
The  United  States,  Cong.  No.  1-58,  which  had 
been  referred  to  the  court  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  487  of  the  85th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

749.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Execu- 
tive, National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, transmitting  the  55th  annual  report  on 
the  activities  and  developments  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  116) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  CO^^MITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  Report  on  master  planning  of 
NASA  installations;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  167) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
Hovise  Report  No.  168.  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  certam  papers  of  sundry  executive 
departments.     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1111.  A  blU 
to  provide  for  the  optlmvun  development  of 
the  Nation's  natural  resources  through  the 
coordtoated  planning  of  water  and  related 
land  resources,  through  the  establishment  of 
a  water  resources  councU  and  river  basm 
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commissions,  and  by  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  in  order  to  increase 
State  participation  in  such  planning:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  169).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  4257.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  170).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  3044.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment 
of  incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of 
hazardous  duty  on  the  fight  deck  of  an  air- 
craft carrier;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
171).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  5571.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of 
incentive  pay  for  submarine  duty  to  person- 
nel qualified  in  submarines  attached  to  staffs 
of  submarine  operational  commanders;  with- 
out amendment  ( Rept.  No.  172 ) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  Sanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
project,  Tex.,  as  "Lake  Meredith":  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  173).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


March  15,  1965 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By    Mr.   FOUNTAIN: 

H.R.  6241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  Judicial  review  of  certain 
administrative  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  waive  the  "single  State 
agency"  requirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  6242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  judicial  review  of  certain 
administrative  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  waive  the  "single  State 
agency"  requirement,  and  for  other  pvr- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  6243.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.   BURKE: 

H.R.  6244.  A  bill  to  provide  for  retirement 
to  be  based  on  a  new  formula;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6245.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  6246.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By   Mr.   DOWNING: 
H.R.  6247.  A    bill   to   provide   for   the   ap- 
ponitment  of  one  additional  district  jxidge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  6248.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  tem- 
porary employees  in  the  postal  field  service- 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
ticrvice. 

H.R.  6249.  A  bill  to  make  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  82-253,  as  amended,  inappli- 
cable to  the  Post  Office  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  6250.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

B>  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  6251.  A  bill  to  exempt  physicians  from 
liability  for  emergency  care  given  at  the 
scene  of  an  emergency  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  6252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  6253.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  refreshment,  service 
and  merchandise  at  roof  gardens,  cabarets' 
and  similar  places;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  6254.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the   im- 
plementation of  voting  rights,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6255.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  the  use  by  volume 
mailers  of  ZIP  code   through  postage   rate 
concessions;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJi.  6256.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  U.S.  Highway  No  6 
between  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Providence, 
R.I.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6257.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facili- 
tate  the   deduction   from   gross   Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education   (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  prov- 
ing entitlement  to  such  deductions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  6258.  A   bill    to    create    a    bipartisan 
Commission  to  study  Federal  laws  limiting 
political  activity  by  officers  and  employees  of 
Government;    to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  6259.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Maryland;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 

H.R.  6260.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise taxes  on  toilet  preparations.  Jewelry  and 
related  items,  ladies'  handbags,  luggage,  and 
the  like,  and  furs  and  fur-trimmed  coats;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 

H.R.  6261.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Community  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  UD ALL: 
H.R.  6262.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance  to   Pima   and   Maricopa    Counties 
Ariz.,  and   to   the   city   of  Albuquerque    n' 
Mex.,  of  certain  lands  for  recreational  pur- 
poses under  the  provisions  of  the  Recrea- 
tion and  Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926-  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  6263.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal-State  programs  of  health  care  for  the 
aged   by  authorizing  any  State   to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  individuals 
eligible    therefor    (and    assist   In   providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  Individuals)  under 
voluntary  private  health  insurance  plans  and 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 'l954 
to  provide  tax  Incentives  to  encourage  pre- 
payment health  insurance  for  the  aged;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  6264.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  article  XIV  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  section  22 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C    6)   which 
require  that  the  basis  of  representation  of 
each  of  the  several  States  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  adult  citizen  Inhabi- 
tants of  such  State  whose  right  to  vote  Is 
denied  or  abridged;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  6265.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Adminis- 
trative Counsel  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  6266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930   to   provide   that   certain   forms   of 
nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 

TT  ^J^  ^^^'^-  ^  ^*^^  *°  confirm  in  the  State  of 
Utah  title  to  lands  lying  below  the  meander 
line  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  such  State;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affairs. 

H.R.  6268.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Golden    Spike «  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
ByMr.  CHELF: 

H.R.6269.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  taxes  on  toilet  preparations,  jewelry 
and  related  items,  ladies'  handbags,  luggage' 
and  the  like,  and  furs  and  fur-trimmed 
coats:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  6270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  prescribe  the 
number  of  hospital  beds  which  must  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and 
to  require  the  Administrator  of  Veterans- 
Affairs  to  give  public  notice  6  months  in  ad- 
vance of  any  proposed  closing  or  relocation  of 
any  veterans'  facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  6271.  A  bill  to  authorize  release  on  a 
personal  recognizance  of  persons  otherwise 
eligible  for  bail,  to  credit  time  spent  In 
custody  for  lack  of  ball  toward  service  of 
sentence,  and  to  further  implement  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  ball;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  6272.  A  bill   to  amend  the  coastwise 
laws,  to  protect  the  traveling  public,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  6273.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  program  of 
Insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  commercial  insur- 
ance at  standard  rates  because  of  being  as- 
signed to  duty  in  a  combat  zone  or  perfo'-m- 
Ing  extrahazardous  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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ByMr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.R.  6274.  A  bill  to  ahiend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  sq  as  to  provide  free 
postage  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  in  Vietnam  and  other  combat  zones 
designated  by  the  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6275.  A  bill  to  [amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  tio  provide  for  deduc- 
tion of  certain  edu|;Btion  expenses  of 
teachers;  to  the  Comi^ttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I 

ByMr.  HALL:        ' 
H.R.  6276.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  commjunlcation  services  or 
facilities;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HAYS:        {' 
H.R.   6277.  A  bill   to ;  amend   the  Foreign 
Service   Act   of    1946,    at   amended,   and   for 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I 

ByMr.  HOSMER:  | 
-H.R.  6278.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  garnish- 
ment, execution,  or  trustee  process  of  wages 
and  salaries  of  civil  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  i 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  6279.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Comtnlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  , 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Ultah: 
H.R.  6280.  A  bill  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Golden  Spike  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Utlh;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  PERKINS:! 
H.R.  6281.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  fetates,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE:    | 
H.R.  6282.  A  bill  to  j^romote  a  more  ade- 
quate national  programiof  water  research;  to 
the  Committee  on  InteirSor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I 

By  Mr.  REINECKJS: 
H.R.  6283.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  in 
honor  of  the  American  Jlndlan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  ^nd  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  6284.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  a^d  moderate-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  improve  living  environment  in  ur- 
ban areas,  and  to  extentj  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing,  urban  renewal,  urban  mass 
transportation,  and  community  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  6285.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  Injthe  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comijiittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


iitti 


By  Mr.  SENNER: 

H.R.  6286.  A  bill  to  Correct  Inequities  in 
the  Civil  Service  Retireihent  Act,  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act,  and 
in  other  laws  governin|  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlqe  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6287.  A  bill  to  a^end  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  lamended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  cer- 
tain retired  employees  iwho  elected  reduced 
annuities  at  the  time  ojr  retirement  In  order 
to  provide  survivor  tmnuitles  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputation  of  sur- 
vivor annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  in  service 
or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


H.R.  6288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  6289.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  medical  examination  of  unmarried 
employees  electing  survivor-annuity  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  6290.  A  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  individuals 
to  deduct  flood  losses  over  a  3-year  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  6291.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  mining  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 

H.R.  6292.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.R.  6293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  survey  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
route  of  the  Chisholm  Trail  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  markers  to  identify  such 
route,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  6294.  A  bill  to  authorize  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  to  make  arrests  without  warrant 
for  offenses  committed  in  their  presence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  6295.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  induction  period;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  6296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the  amount 
of  certain  monthly  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  6297.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  6298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  increase 
the  permissible  State  and  local  matching  of 
Federal  funds  used  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  Institutes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  6299.     A  bill  to  make  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  82-253,  as  amended,  inapplica- 
ble to  the  Post  Office  Department;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  6300.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  hiomanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.PELLY: 

H.R.  6301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

H.J.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 


Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
the  Internatl^onal  Petroleum  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  12  through  May 
21,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHELF: 

H.J.  Res.  379.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.J.  Res.  380.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.J.Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  May  12  through  21, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma: 

H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  authoriz;ing 
the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
the  International  Petrolexma  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  May  12  through  21, 1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SENNER: 

H.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  autiiorizing 
the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  12  through  21,  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

H.J.  Res.  385.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  providing  for  a  4- 
year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  353.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  Instruct  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic  States 
question  before  that  body  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  the  return 
of  exiles  from  these  nations  from  slave  labor 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the  conduct 
of  free  elections  In  these  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

100.  By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana requesting  that  certain  provisions  of 
Public  Law  566  be  enlarged  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  State  of  Montana  and  other  Western 
States  by  raising  the  flood  control  allowance 
to  12,500  acre-feet,  the  reservoir  limitation 
to  40,000  acre-feet,  and  the  watershed  drain- 
age area  to  400,000  acres;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

101.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Montana  questioning  and  pro- 
testing the  announced  closure  of  the  Glasgow 
Air  Force  Base  located  at  Glasgow,  Mont.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

102.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana  requesting  that  the  1968 
National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  be  held  in 
Glacier  National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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103.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana  asking  Congress  to  ac- 
quire Port  Union,  N.  Dak.,  as  a  national  his- 
toric site  and  a  national  park  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  National  Park  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

104.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana  asking  that  the  scenic 
beauty  of  Montana  be  given  full  considera- 
tion by  Federal  agencies  when  other  natural 
resources  are  being  developed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

105.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana  requesting  the  reduction 
of  costs  of  transporting  Montana  wheat  for 
export;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce. 

106.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana  asking  that  the  Pederal 
Government  locate  a  regional  medical  cen- 
ter in  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

107.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana  urging  development  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  River  as  outlined  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  modified  plan 
IV;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

108.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana  urging  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  construct  the  proposed  multipurpose 
Glacier  View  Dam  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Flathead  River  with  proper  emphasis  on  flood 
control,  giving  persons  and  firms  in  Montana 
first  priority  for  electric  power  resulting  from 
development  of  water  resources  in  the  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

109.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  requesting  approval  of  a  pro- 
posal for  a  study  of  disaster  insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

110.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requesting  the  Federal  Government  to 
initiate  and  effectuate  studies  and  measures 
to  restore  and  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  American  Falls  of  the  Niagara  River;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

111.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  continuing  the  policy  of  providing 
technical  assistance  to  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict and  cooperating  land  owners  and  opera- 
tors without  requiring  payment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  such  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

112.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  supporting  legislation  to  shorten 
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the  continuous  working  hours  of  railroad  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  their 
health  and  safety;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

113.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  legislation  requiring  that 
cigarettes  be  labeled  as  hazardous  to  health; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

114.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  designating  the  fourth  Fri- 
day of  September  of  every  year  as  American 
Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

115.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  construction  of  Eel  River 
levees  and  flood  control  dams;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  6302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panorea 
G.  Vourletsis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  AYRES: 

H.R.  6303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tee  Slk 
Quoon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  6304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
Corso;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 

H.R.  6305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lessees  of 
a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Logtown,  Miss.; 
to  the  Committeee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  6306.  A  bill  authorizing  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to  Sidney 
Clinton  Stern;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  6307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estates 
of  certain  former  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  6308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Berch 
Khachadourian  (also  known  as  Bertch  An- 
tranik  Hadjadourian);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Llburdi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Serassis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  6311.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Elpidio 
and  Nativldad  Damazo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6312.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  6313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elpidio 
and  Nativldad  Damazo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  6314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix 
C.  Miclat,  his  wife,  Alegrla  Abalos  Miclat, 
and  their  two  minor  children,  Blanche  Mi- 
clat and  Darryl  Mark  Miclat;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  6315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Per- 
dows  Maddahl,  her  daughter  Ruth  (Fahl- 
meh).  and  her  son  Fred  (Faramars);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R.  6316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Petros 
Magemeneas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
gelikl  Maroutsos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  6318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  R. 
Smith  and  Lee  R.  Smith  III,  his  son;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  , 
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PETITIONS.    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

126.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  his  resolution  with  reference 
to  requesting  legislation  preventing  official 
State  organizations  from  wearing  certain 
types  of  uniforms;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

127.  Also  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting  Con- 
gress to  require  its  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  publish  certain  reports,  relative  to 
reapportionment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

128.  Also  petition  of  W.  Pearl  B.  Phiney, 
R.N..  New  York.  N.Y..  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  her  resolution  relative  to  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

129.  Also  petition  of  mayor,  city  of  North 
Chicago,  111.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting  Con- 
gress to  give  serious  consideration  and  sup- 
port to  the  medicare  bill  as  modified  by  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Way  and  Means. 


.^a. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Medicare  Under  Social  Security  Is  Very 
Unpopular  at  Grassroots  Level 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  called  upon  to  vote 
for  or  against  a  highly  controversial 
proposal  to  provide  hospital  and  nursing 
care  aid  for  elderly  people,  to  be  financed 
by  an  increase  in  social  security  taxes. 


There  is  good  reason  to  believe  this 
is  a  dreamchild  of  politicians  and  selfish 
interests.  It  would  not  accomplish  what 
the  people  have  been  led  to  believe.  And 
it  would  be  very  burdensome  by  increas- 
ing the  taxload  our  citizens  have  to  pay. 

The  people  at  the  grassroots  level  are 
becoming  aware  of  this,  and  vast  num- 
bers of  them  want  no  part  of  it.  I  re- 
cently sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  reg- 
istered voter  in  the  district  I  represent. 
One  question  submitted  was  as  follows: 

Do  you  favor  the  President's  compulsory 
plan  for  hospital  and  nxirslng  home  care  for 
persons  65  or  older,  to  be  financed  by  an 
increase  in  tax  on  payrolls,  under  the  social 
security  system,  at  a  cost  of  $2  billion  the 
first  year? 


The  responses  to  the  questionnaire 
have  been  tremendous,  and  this  provides 
a  fairly  accurate  cross  section  of  public 
opinion  on  the  issues  covered.  On  this 
medicare  question,  83  out  of  every  100  are 
opposed  to  the  compulsory  approach  of 
financing  under  social  security.  Another 
question  was  submitted  on  Kerr-Mills, 
and  80  percent  favored  that  approach 
over  the  administration's  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  Members  of  Con- 
gress act  hastily  on  this  medicare  issue, 
they  would  be  well  advised  to  consult 
with  their  constituents.  We  already 
have,  in  operation  in  many  States,  a 
workable,  feasible  program  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  plan.    In  Texas  it  has  been 
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implemented  and  is  working  out  very 
well.  It  can  be  made  to  work  in  any 
State  that  really  wants  it  to  work. 


The  46th  Anniversary  df  the  American 
Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOCB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March,  15, 1965 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Ut.  Speaker,  46 
years  ago  this  month,  the  American  Le- 
gion was  founded  in  Paris  by  20  officers 
who  served  in  the  American  Expendition- 
ary  Force  in  France  during  World  War  I. 
A  temporary  committee  was  formed  and 
they  selected  several  hundred  officers  for 
membership  who  had  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  whole  Army. 

This  group  brought  with  them  the  raw 
material  with  which  to  build  an  associa- 
tion of  veterans  whose  primary  dedica- 
tion was  to  God  and  country,  to  the  child 
and  to  the  veteran.  0\'er  the  course  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  the  Legion  has 
grown  into  the  world's  largest  veterans 
organization  with  approximately  2.6  mil- 
lion members  in  about  16,500  posts  in  the 
United  States  and  some  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  the  Legion 
has  made  its  greatest  contribution  to 
American  life  is  in  the  work  it  has  done 
to  develop  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  education  to  the  Nation's 
welfare.  As  early  as  1921,  the  Legion 
embarked  on  a  determined  campaign  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  countiy's 
schools.  They  recogniaed  that  national 
greatness  could  only  be  achieved  and 
maintained  by  a  people  trained  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  modern  world.  And 
toward  that  end  they  have  supported 
countless  programs  to  insure  that  Amer- 
ican children  are  educated  in  quality 
schools  manned  by  qualified  instructors. 

National  Education  Week,  established 
to  focus  public  attention  to  our  schools, 
was  a  brainchild  of  early  thinking  by 
concerned  Legionnaires.  The  Legion  con- 
tinues today  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
observance. 

The  Legion  has  also  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  need  to  foster  patriotism.  They  do 
it  directly  through  their  National  High 
School  Oratorical  contests  which  promote 
a  knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  They  do  it  indirectly 
through  the  American  Legion  baseball 
program — a  training  ground  for  sound 
bodies,  sound  minds,  and  good  sports- 
manship. 

These  are  wonderful  examples  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  American  Legion  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  its  heritage— a 
heritage  we  must  all  strive  to  keep  shin- 
ing—a heritage  that  must  be  carried  into 
the  future  by  vigorous  and  selfless  serv- 
ice at  the  community,  State,  and  Na- 
tional level.  i 

The  American  Legiort  looks  forward  to 
continuous  useful  contributions  to  Amer- 


ican life.  It  will  continue  to  shape  its 
plans  and  adhere  to  principles  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  to  the  National  Con- 
stitution to  the  end  that  the  American 
Legion  always  may  be  rightfully  known 
as  the  best  insurance  policy  a  country 
ever  had. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  American 
Legion  on  the  occasion  of  its  46th  birth- 
day. 


Remarks  of  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  at  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Banquet  at  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
March  9,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  your  speech 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  VFW  held 
on  March  9,  1965,  upon  acceptance  of 
their  annual  Congressional  Award: 

Remarks  of  Speaker  John  W.  MCCormack 
AT  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Banquet  at 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  March  9,  1965 

I  am  highly  honored  and  deeply  touched 
by  being  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  1965 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Congressional 
Award.  I  shall  always  treasure  this  honor 
conferred  upon  me  by  your  great  American 
organization. 

For  your  organization  stands  for  the 
highest  ideals  of  Americanism,  which  your 
members  have  manifested  by  outstanding 
service  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  dedicated 
service  In  time  of  peace. 

While  I  am  the  direct  recipient  tonight 
of  this  significant  award.  I  feel  that  I  am 
receiving  and  accepting  the  same  in  the  name 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  its  en- 
tire membership. 

In  confining  my  remarks  to  the  House, 
which  I  love.  I  am  proud  of  its  actions  in 
this  period  of  world  tension,  of  Its  contribu- 
tion to  a  powerful  national  defense,  and  a 
strong  and  firm  foreign  policy. 

This  award  brings  back  extraordinary  re- 
membrances. 

Remembrances  of  battlefields  in  far  coun- 
tries. 1 

Remembrances  of  fallen  comrades  In  fierce 
fighting. 

Remembrances  of  basic  privations,  of  ut- 
ter exhaustion,  of  discomforts  almost  beyond 
endurance. 

Remembrances  of  perils  shared — of  hero- 
ism involving  even  the  peril  of  life  Itself. 

I  know  that  you  regard  those  experiences 
among  the  greatest,  the  most  cherished,  and 
the  most  precious  of  your  lives,  and  which 
tie  you  in  forever  with  the  destiny  of  our 
beloved  country. 

But.  unfortunately,  war  has  never  ceased. 

The  world  Is  now  undergoing  a  period  of 
great  strain. 

Peace  does  not  exist. 

The  very  greatness  we  have  achieved,  so 
much  through  your  direct  services,  has  placed 
upon  our  country,  whether  or  not  we  like  It. 
the  responsibility  of  the  leadership  of  the 
free  world. 

And  we  have  the  responsibility  of  doing 
those  things  that  are  essential  In  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  country. 

Sometimes  those  decisions  are  hard  ones 
to  make  and  to  execute. 


But  above  all,  we  must  keep  uppermost 
in  our  minds  the  national  interest  of  the 
United   States. 

History  has  shown  that  our  covmtry  and 
our  people  want  world  peace. 

But  not  peace  at  any  price. 

If  a  climate  favorable  to  progress  toward 
peace  exists,  we  should  and  will  negotiate. 

But  we  will  not  capitulate. 

And  the  threats  from  Moscow  or  Pelping 
will  not  create  fear  in  ovir  minds. 

For  history  has  shown  that  America,  when 
necessary,  will  fight — not  for  imperialism  but 
for  Justice,  freedom,  and  peace.  And  we 
Americans  are  fighters. 

And  the  present  membership  of  both 
political  parties,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson,  will  not  tolerate  ap- 
peasement. 

For  we  know  that  the  fears  of  the  leaders 
of  certain  European  nations  before  World 
War  n  lead  to  appeasement. 

And  we  know  that  appeasement  is  the 
road  to  war. 

We  are  aware  when  action  Is  taken,  such 
as  Cuba,  Tonkin  Bay.  an^  now  Vietnam, 
that  there  are  certain  calculated  risks  In- 
volved. 

But  we  are  also  aware  that  there  is  the 
other  side  of  the  coin — the  calculated  risks 
of  inaction. 

And  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  In  the 
making  of  history,  Inaction  can  be  more 
harmful  at  times  than  action. 

For  the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  peace  through  strength  is  not  only  sound 
but  is  necessary. 

And  It  Is  well  that  America  Is  strong. 

The  price  we  pay  for  national  defense  Is 
wise  and  necessary. 

And  as  a  legislator,  if  I  am  going  to  err 
In  the  field  of  national  defense,  particularly 
in  the  world  of  today,  I  prefer  to  err  on 
the  side  of  strength  than  on  the  side  of 
weakness. 

For  the  only  thing  the  Communists  re- 
spect is  what  they  fear.  And  that  is  greater 
military  strength  on  our  part  than  pos- 
sessed by  the  Communist  part  of  the  world. 

For  we  cannot  negotiate  or  deal  with 
them  on  a  moral  level  for  they  have  no 
moral  origin. 

And  for  the  same  reason  we  cannot  do 
so  on  the  level  of  Idealism.  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  the  Communists  cannot  deny, 
and  that  is  that  the  law  of  self-preservation 
applies  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  it  does  to  our  people  or  the  people  of 
any  other  country. 

And  the  price  we  pay  for  national  de- 
fense is  the  premium  we  pay  for  the  preser- 
vation of  independence  and  liberty,  and  a 
marked  contribution  toward  ultimate  world 
peace. 

And  fortunately  we  now  have,  and  In  the 
past  have  had,  Presidents  who  recognize  the 
Importance  &nd  the  necessity  of  a  powerful 
national  defense,  with  the  courage  to  make 
decisions  and  to  take  action  when  necessary. 

And  equally  fortunate  we  now  have  and 
have  had  both  branches  of  the  Congress  who, 
with  vision  and  judgment,  have  voted  for 
strong  military  strength. 

And  the  world,  particularly  in  the  Com- 
munist part,  is  served  with  notice  that 
there  is  complete  unity  between  our  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  for  a  power- 
ful national  defense  and  a  firm  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

And  this  unity,  and  more  broadly  the 
unity  of  our  people  in  all  respects,  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  and  strength  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

With  the  deep  religious  convictions  of  our 
people:  with  the  unity  that  exists  among  all 
our  people  and  with  our  great  militfiry 
strength,  we  can  look  forward  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead  with  confidence  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  our  alms  and  to  a  world  of 
peace.    It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  accept  this 
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significant  award  from  yoxir  great  organi- 
zation, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  my  remarks  to  you  at  this  point  I'd 
like  to  emphasize  my  respect  for  one  of  the 
most  astute  and  one  of  the  most  patriotically 
acceptable  items  in  the  long  catalog  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  This  is  your  brilliant  and  honorable 
technique  for  drawing  into  the  orbit  of  your 
Influence  as  a  veteran  and  a  patriotic  orga- 
nization the  youths  of  America.  This  is  why 
I  look  with  pride  and  hope  at  the  young 
people  here  who  are  the  winners  in  the  es- 
say contest  entitled  "Voice  of  America."  For 
these  young  folk  are  Indeed  the  breadth  and 
the  spirit  of  our  country  and  the  repository 
of  its  dreams  and  its  destiny. 

And  you,  the  VFW,  are  their  guide  and 
their  mentors. 

May  I  put  in  here  humbly  as  one  who  has 
struggled  for  almost  a  half  century  to  focus 
the  attention  of  our  people  everywhere  on 
the  legacy  and  the  ideals  and  goals  of  our 
country  that  in  my  judgment  no  work  is 
greater  than  this  mass  educational  eCfort  In 
50  States  and  our  territories  that  you  call 
Voice  of  America.  It  is  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion— inspired  education — that  we  have  the 
heartbeat  and  the  life's  blood  of  democracy. 
But  before  we  can  have  democracy  you  and 
I  know  that  it  must  be  learned,  and  under- 
stood. And  the  earlier  we  teach  and  incul- 
cate It  into  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of 
America's  youth  the  greater  is  the  force  It 
promises  to  be  for  the  future. 

To  project  this  teaching  on  the  competitive 
plane  and  make  it  a  contest  to  see  who  can 
think  the  best  and  write  and  speak  the  best 
for  the  Ideals  of  our  country  is  a  tribute  to 
the  principle  of  enlightened  incentive  which 
the  VFW  so  wisely  employs  in  this  instance. 

I  congratulate  the  winners  of  this  noble 
contest  and  I  salute  Its  sponsors,  the  VFW, 
and  Its  leadership.  It  is  through  contests 
exactly  like  this  that  you,  the  VFW,  are 
giving  our  people  one  of  the  dramatic,  ex- 
citing, and  affirmative  antidotes  to  juvenile 
shortcomings  and  failure  and  an  avenue 
for  uplift  that — as  we  see  here — has  its 
obvious  and  heartening  success. 


The  History  and  Craft  of  Lettering 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
heard  these  days  of  the  need  for  publish- 
ing by  college  professors  and  for  the  con- 
stant requirement  that  they  participate 
in  the  intellectual  pursuit  of  their  spe- 
cialties. Prof.  Thomas  D.  Greenley  of 
Amityville,  Long  Island,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  is  a  scholar  who  has  done 
just  that.  He  has  recently  completed  a 
booklet  called  "The  Descendants  of 
Alpha  Beta— A  Brief  Guide  to  the  His- 
tory and  Craft  of  Lettering."  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  schol- 
arly treatise  because  it  greatly  and  fas- 
cinatingly describes  how  lettering  has 
afifected  the  art  of  commmunication  of 
mankind. 

Professor  Greenley  has  most  lucidly 
explained  how  lettering  is  truly  the  prod- 
uct of  international  cooperation.  Nearly 
every  great  nationality  of  the  world  has 
made  a  contribution.   Every  nation  in  its 


own  way  has  helped  develop  this  most 
needed  art  called  communication.  It  is 
a  pleasure  for  me,  as  the  Congressman 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  New  York,  to  have  as  one  of  my  con- 
stituents such  an  outstanding  scholar  as 
Prof.  Thomas  D.  Greenley,  professor  of 
art  at  the  State  university  agricultural 
and  technical  institute  at  Farmingdale. 


March  15,  1965  I       j^^,,k  15,  1965 


Rev.  John  J.  Reeb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday  I  suggested  that 
American  flags  be  flown  at  half-mast  to 
express  the  Nation's  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  the  Reverend  John  J.  Reeb  in 
Alabama,  who  gave  his  life  in  the  cause 
of  human  rights,  dignity,  and  freedom. 

Lowering  the  flag  would  also  be  an 
expression  of  shame  for  the  events  in 
Alabama,  where  the  courageous  clergy- 
man was  a  victim  of  ignorance,  bigotry, 
and  hate,  a  natural  reaction  to  the 
breakdown  of  civilized  government  in 
that  State,  where  the  murder  of  innocent 
men  and  the  killing  and  crippling  of 
little  girls  goes  unpunished. 

The  Governor  of  Alabama  and  his 
police-state  tactics  have  seriously  dam- 
aged the  image  of  the  United  States  in 
the  free  world  and  have  given  the  Com- 
munists a  powerful  propaganda  weapon. 
Our  Nation  mourns  today  with  a 
widowed  mother  and  her  four  fatherless 
children.  Let  us  hope  that  the  recent 
brutal  killing  will  encourage  the  good 
citizens  of  Alabama  to  cleanse  their 
State  of  official  lawlessness,  brutality, 
and  national  shame. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  Alabama 
has  been  represented  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  by  dedicated  Representatives, 
of  whom  the  people  of  that  State  and  the 
Nation  are  mighty  proud. 

Let  us  give  encouragement  to  the  de- 
cent white  citizens  of  that  State  who  last 
week  marched  to  the  courthouse  in  Sel- 
ma  to  express  a  sense  of  outrage  at  offi- 
cial misconduct,  police  brutality,  and 
suppression  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 

The  leader  of  the  group  of  72  white 
citizens  which  made  the  courageous 
march  was  Joseph  Ellwanger,  chairman 
of  the  Concerned  White  Citizens  of  Ala- 
bama. 

As  white  citizens  of  Alabama — Ell- 
wanger said: 

We  have  come  to  tell  the  Nation  that 
there  are  white  people  in  Alabama  who  will 
speak  out  against  the  events  which  have 
recently  occurred.  By  ourmresence  we  affirm 
our  faith  in  the  abidin A  Principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  Is  foun*Wd — a  nation  un- 
der God  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  recent  tragic  event 
in  Selma  will  awaken  the  consciences  of 
Alabama  citizens,  Reverend  Reeb  will  not 
have  died  In  vain. 


What  the  People  Are  Thinking— An$weri 
to  a  Public  Opinion  Poll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 
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OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15. 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
sent  questionnaires  to  every  registered 
voter  in  the  district  I  represent,  cover- 
ing  nine  important  current  issues.  The 
responses  were  tremendous,  and  fur- 
nish a  dependable  and  accurate  cross 
section  of  public  opinion  on  the  subjects 
included,  in  the  27-county  Texas  district. 
It  is  believed  this  represents  the  first 
complete  poll  of  a  district  this  year. 
Tabulation  of  the  returns  has  now  been 
completed.  The  results  should,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  of  particular  in- 
terest as  an  indicator  of  public  opinion 
at  the  grassroots  level. 

It  is  significant,  for  example,  that  in 
that  27-county  district,  83  out  of  every 
100  are  opposed  to  a  medicare  program 
to  be  financed  by  an  increase  in  social 
security  taxes. 

Eighty-six  out  of  every  one  hundred 
ir  that  large  district  oppose  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
thus  favoring  right-to-work  laws. 

Another  interesting  reaction  relates  to 
the  President's  proposed  changes  in  our 
immigration  laws.  By  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  78  percent  the  people  in 
that  area  oppose  scrapping  our  tradi- 
tional national  origins  quota  system,  and 
the  other  proposed  changes. 

Had  the  people  in  the  21st  District  of 
Texas  had  their  way  about  it  the  mam- 
moth Appalachia  aid  project  would  have 
been  soundly  defeated.  They  oppose  it 
by  a  ratio  of  67  to  23,  with  10  percent 
undecided. 

The  people  down  there  want  no  part 
of  additional  Federal  aid  to  education, 
as  shown  by  the  tabulation. 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  them  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  more  re- 
search in  the  field  of  birth  control,  and 
the  dissemination  of  such  knowledge  to 
those  who  desire  it. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  constituents  for 
their  cooperation  in  making  this  survey 
such  a  success.  The  returns  include 
thousands  of  comments  on  various  topics, 
such  as  foreign  aid— which  they  think 
should  be  reduced,  and  I  think  correctly 
so.  These  people  are  understandably 
concerned  about  the  mounting  public 
debt,  so  much  deficit  spending,  and  the 
constant  growth  of  big  government  in 
Washington  at  the  expense  of  local  self- 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues,  and 
all  others,  to  heed  the  views  thus  ex- 
pressed by  a  constituency  that  is  aroused 
and  concerned  about  their  Government 
^  and  the  future  of  our  country. 

The  questions  and  the  results  of  the 
tabulation  follow: 

1.  Rlght-to-work  laws:  Section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permits  States  to  enact 
laws  prohibiting  compulsory  unionism  as  a 
condition    for    employment    (rlght-to-worfc 


laws \  Nineteen  States,  including  Texas,  now 
have  such  laws.  The  President  has  asked  the 
rnnere-s  to  repeal  section  14(b) ,  the  purpose 
01  which  would  be  to  invalidate  the  States 
right- to-work  laws. 
Are  you  in  favor  of  repealing  section  14 

(b)?  . 


Percent 

11 

86 

3 


home  care  for  persons  65  or  older,  to  be 
financed  by  an  increase  in  tax  on  payrolls, 
under  the  social  security  system,  at  a  cost 
of  $2  billion  the  first  year? 

Percent 

Yes- - 13 

No 83 

Undecided * 

7.  Kerr-Mills  medicare:  Six  years  ago  the 
Congress  authorized  a  Joint  Federal-State 
plan  to  help  finance  the  cost  of  both  hos- 
pital and  medical  bills  for  the  needy  over  65, 
administered  by  the  States.  Many  States, 
Including  Texas,  have  adopted  this  plan. 

Do  you  prefer  the  Kerr-Mills  plan  over  the 
President's  plan  as  set  forth  In  question  6? 

Percent 

Yes 80 

No 12 

Undecided 8 

Do  you  favor  both  plans? 

Percent 

Yes 8 

No 71 

Undecided 21 

8.  Do  you  think  Federal  expenditures  dur- 

fJ^y'^'ri "'        10     ing  a  fiscal  year  shovQd  be  limited  to  Federal 

Uudeciaea -  revenues  collected  for  that  period? 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 

2  Aid  to  Appalachia:  In  addition  to  the 
antipoverty  and  other  programs  now  in  ef- 
fect the  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  authorize  a  special  Federal  aid  program 
for  Appalachia  (consisting  of  11  States- 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama),  at 
a  Federal  cost  of  about  81  billion  the  first 
year.  The  program  calls  for  additional  high- 
way construction,  more  hospitals,  public 
works,   agriculture    and   mining    assistance. 

etc. 
Are  you  in  favor  of  this.?. 


Yes- 
No 


Percent 

23 

67 


$100  of  expenditures  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  therefore,  increased 
farm  income  by  $236. 

The  American  farmers  of  today  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  to  the  economy. 
Farmers  now  have  engines  which  pro- 
duce more  horsepower  than  the  com- 
bined power  of  engines  and  turbines  of 
all  the  Nation's  factories,  private  and 
commercial  aircraft,  railroads,  merchant 
ships,  and  mines  together. 

American  farms  now  annually  use 
about  3.4  billion  gallons  of  fuel,  28  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,  about 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  steel  produc- 
tion, 320  million  pounds  of  rubber  which 
is  about  9  percent  of  that  used  in  the 
country,  and  $1.7  billion  for  dwellings 
and  service  buildings. 

The  economy  of  this  country  can  well 
afford  to  support  agricultural  programs. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  job  opportunities 
and  economic  growth,  we  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  the  contributions  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Money  spent  in  raising 
farm  income  reflects  back  into  the  econ- 
omy of  America  at  a  ratio  of  2  to  1. 


3.  Immigration:  The  president  has  called 
for  the  repeal  of  otir  40- year-old  national 
origins  quota  system  which  fixes  limited 
quotas  of  immigrants  from  European  coun- 
tries at  one-sixth  of  I  percent  of  people 
In  each  national  origins  group,  as  of  1920; 
and  for  nonquota  admissions  of  people  from 
Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  thiis? 

Percent 


Yes. 
No- 


13 

78 

Undecided 4 9 

4.  Local  aid:  Do  you  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  spend  more  or  less  money 
to  aid  local  problems  of  transportation,  wel- 
fare, housing,  etc.? 

Percent 

14 

66 

53 


Percent 

Yes 84 

No 9 

Undecided —      7 

9.  Birth  control :  Having  in  mind  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  population  explosion,  do  you 
think  the  Federal  Government  should  do 
more  in  scientific  research  for  birth  control 
techniques,  with  results  to  be  made  availa- 
ble to  those  who  seek  more  knowledge  on  the 
subject? 

Percent 

Yes - 69 

No 22 

Undecided 9 


More... 

Less 

Present 


level 

(Note. — A  number  of 


these  answers  were 


qualified.) 

5.  Aid  to  education:  The  President  has  pro- 
posed a  5-year  Federal  aid  plan  for  public 
and  private  schools  and  colleges,  costing 
$1.2  billion  the  first  year.  This  would  In- 
clude teacher  salary  and  classroom  construc- 
tion for  some  elementary  and  secondary  pub- 
lic schools;  aid  for  nurseries  and  kindergar- 
tens; aid  for  upgrading  school  libraries;  aid 
to  finance  supplemental  centers;  aid  for  col- 
leges, Including  scholarships  and  loans  for 
needy  students;  aid  for  buying  books,  operat- 
ing workshops,  science  labs,  and  participation 
in  "supplemental"  centers  for  public,  church- 
supported  and  other  private  schools. 

Do  you  fa^or  Federal  aid  for  teachers' 
salaries? 

Percent 

25 


-il- 


Yes. 

No j 69 

Undecided : 6 

Are  you  in  favor  of  ^tderal  aid  for  school 
construction? 

Percent 

39 

54 

7 

chiurch- 

Percent 

11 

84 


Yes.- 

No 

Undecided 

Do    you    favor    Federtd    aid    for 
supported  and  other  private  schools? 

Yes j,._. 

No ]t— --* 

Undecided ^i 5 

6.  Medicare:  Do  you  tavor  the  President's 
compulsory  plan   for   hospital  and  nursing 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
only  the  American  farmer  that  cannot 
afford  to  have  farm  programs  ended. 
The  American  economy  and  the  public 
which  it  supports  can  afford  it  even  less 
than  the  farmers. 

Farmowners  and  operators  hold  about 
$216  billion  in  assets  which  is  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  all  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  today.  Fann- 
ers annually  spend  about  $29  billion  in 
production  expenses  and  have  about  $16 
billion  invested  in  cars,  trucks,  and  farm 
machinery.  Should  farm  programs  be 
terminated  and  farm  income  fall,  one  of 
the  first  expenditures  to  be  cut  would  be 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  budget  for 
maintaining  these  expenditures  at  about 
the  present  production  rate  is  $12.8  bil- 
lion a  year  which  is  what  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  spent  in  price  sup- 
ports and  acreage  diversion  programs. 

These  programs  maintained  farm  in- 
come $6.6  billion  a  year  higher  than  it 
would  have  been  without  them.    Each 


President's  Anticrime  Message  Outlines 
Worthy  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  should  be  aware  of  the  an- 
nouncement Tuesday  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
that  the  serious  crime  rate  in  the  United 
States  increased  13  percent  in  1964  over 
1963. 

This  is  compared  to  an  increase  of  10 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. It  means  an  increase  of  more  than 
250,000  serious  offenses  last  year,  includ- 
ing murder,  up  9  percent;  forcible  rape, 
up  19  percent;  aggravated  assault,  up  18 
percent,  and  robbery,  up  12  percent. 

These  are  shocking  figures,  and  need 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  of 
our  citizens. 

President  Johnson  has  made  a  strong 
effort  to  halt  this  rise  in  crime  in  the 
United  States  by  his  message  to  Congress 
last  Monday,  suggesting  positive  legisla- 
tion to  combat  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. He  has  a  worthy  program, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
enact  proper  and  substantial  legislation 
in  this  field. 

Believing  that  the  problems  of  crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency— FBI's  Direc- 
tor Hoover  reports  that  there  was  a  13- 
percent  jump  in  arrests  of  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  in  his  recent  survey,  while 
the  juvenile  population  aged  10  through 
17  increased  by  only  4  percent — are 
critical  problems,  I  have  introduced  three 
bills,  which  follow  the  President's  out- 
line. My  bill,  H.R.  4937,  would  provide 
for  Federal  assistance  for  programs  of 
research  and  experimentation  in  crime 
prevention  and  detection,  and  for  the 
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training  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 
H.R.  4938  would  establish  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Interstate  Crime, 
and  H.J.  Res.  321  would  provide  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Crime  Pre- 
vention and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Crime  is  a  national  problem,  although 
it  is  the  direct  responsibiUty  of  our  local 
and  State  governments.  The  responsi- 
bility extends  to  all  of  our  citizens,  and 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  reverse  these 
drastic  increases  in  crime  rates. 


achievement  of  more  comforts  of  living, 
but  also  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
morality  which  traditionally  go  with 
"middle  class"  standards. 

My   remarks,  Mr.   Speaker,  were  as 
follows: 

Address  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  StJi- 
LiVAN,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  at  34th 
Annttal  Convention  of  National  Housing 
Conference,  Washington,  D.C.  Makch  15 
1965  ■ 
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We  Want  for  Every  Family  a  Sense  of 
Identification  WUh  Middle-Class  Amer- 
ica—Address to  National  Housing  Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1965 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
enjoyed  for  the  past  10  years  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  the  opportunity  to 
help  write  laws  which  now  provide  so 
much  help  to  the  average  American  fam- 
ily—and to  all  families— to  achieve  bet- 
ter living  conditions  in  our  expanding 
cities  and  suburban  areas,  and  in  rural 
areas,  too.    Since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  America  has   become   a   nation   of 
homeowners.    But  slums  remain  uncon- 
quered  and  the  problems  of  assuring  de- 
cent  housing   for  low-income   families 
stiU  persist. 

This  morning,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr 
Nathaniel  S.  Keith,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference.  I  participated 
in  a  general  session  of  the  34th  annual 
convention  of  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion and  discussed  some  of  the  many 
problems  we  are  facing  and  trying  to 
solve  in  the  field  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development.  The  National 
Housmg  Conference  has  contributed  tre- 
mendous leadership  and  imagination  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems  ever  since 
It  was  organized  during  the  depths  of 
the  great  depression  in  1931. 

The  point  I  tried  to  stress  in  my  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  need  for  the 
instilling  of  motivation  and  responsibil- 
ity in  the  families  we  are  trying  to  help 
most— motivation   to   want   to   improve 
their  living  standards  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  programs  geared  to 
help  them.    As  I  see  it.  we  should  try  to 
encourage  every  family  needing  assist- 
ance in  the  achievement  of  better  hous- 
ing to  identify  itself  with  middle-class 
America  and  seek  to  become  a  part  of  it. 
Years  ago.  the  Communists— and  some 
non-Communist     intellectuals— sneered 
at  middle-class  standards  and  middle- 
class  goals.    But   today,   i  think   most 
American  families  are  "middle  class" 
and  proud  of  it.  and  I  think  it  is  a  mighty 
good  group  to  be  part  of.    Every  Ameri- 
can family  should  be  helped  to  reach  that 
level;    and   that   means   not   only   the 


It  would  be  Impossible  for  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  not  to  feel  completely  at  home  at  a 
convention  session  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference,  particularly  with  my  former  col- 
league In  the  House,  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  sharing  the  speaking  program 
today  and  with  "Mr.  Housing  and  Redevel- 
opment" of  my  hometown  of  St.  Louis.  Char- 
lie Farrls.  serving  as  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing. 

1  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  Join  you  this 
morning  to  discuss  some  of  our  mutual  prob- 
lems In  this  great  work  of  remaking  our  cities 
Into  a  proper  environment  for  the  Great  So- 
ciety. 

We  still  have  a  long,  long,  road  to  travel 
to  reach  that  destination. 

But  I  do  not  say  that  in  despair,  or  even 
in  discouragement:  and  certainly  not  in  dis- 
paragement, either.  Looking  back  on  the 
long  road  we  have  already  traveled  In  pursuit 
of  the  goal  of  good  housing  and  adequate 
community  facilities  for  our  expanding  popu- 
lation. I  sincerely  believe  we  have  much  to 
be  proud  of,  even  though  our  cities  are  no 
Eden,  by  any  means.  If  we  want  to  com- 
fort ourselves  further,  we  need  only  remem- 
ber that— speaking  of  our  cities  and  their 
rallure  to  approach  Eden— there  was  sin  In 
Eden,  too. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  was 
formed  at  a  time  when  only  idiots  and  vision- 
aries saw  any  horizon  of  hope  for  the  future 
of  America  and  her  cities.  In  1931.  the  goal 
of  a  decent  home  for  every  American  was 
realistic  only  in  terms  of  getting  people  In  out 
of  the  rain- and  for  many  Americans,  an 
abandoned  coke  oven  or  a  packing  box  under 
a  bridge  abutment  fulfilled  this  minimum 
ambition. 


the  challenges  to  our  cities 
In  the  34  years  in  which  your  organization 
has  been  In  existence,  our  Nation  has  been 
transformed   from   a  miserably  poor  to  an 
affluent  population,   and   from  a  nation   of 
renters  and   transients   into   one  of  home- 
owners.   Nevertheless,  there  Is  still  at  least 
as  mucti  need  now  for  the  continued  efforts 
and  drive  of  this  organization  as  there  was 
before  the  Federal  Housing  Act  made  home- 
ownership  a  practical  reality,  or  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  established  the  principle  of 
public  housing,  or  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
accomplished    the    greaTt    breakthrough    of 
Urban    renewal.    For.    despite    the   rows    of 
ramblers  marching  across  suburbia,  and  the 
high-rise  apartments— public  or  private   co- 
op or  condominiums— dotting  our  cities  and 
rising  particularly  In  the  expanses  of  empty 
land  in  urban  renewal  areas,  we  all  know  very 
well  that  the  vigorous  running  we  have  done 
since  1937  to  try  to  eradicate  slums  and  re- 
place them  with  good   housing   has  hardly 
done  more  than  keep  us  even— as  If  we  were 
on  a  treadmill. 

The  cities  have  been  magnets  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  dispossessed  from  rural  areas 
all  over  America;  they  have  come  to  settle 
alongside  of.  or  in  the  same  buildings  or 
even  the  same  dwelling  units  with,  our  hard- 
luck  urban  families.  We  shuffle  them 
around  from  time  to  time  as  new  structures 
are  erected  on  the  sites  where  they  had  lived 
but  m  a  great  many  cases  they  do  not  find 
themselves  in  any  better  environment  and 
often  It  is  worse.  The  cities  have  made  a 
remarkable  comeback  since  President  Tru- 


man put  through  the  1949  act,  but  manv  ot 
the  people  in  the  cities,  no  matter  how  t^ 
their  housing,  are  trapped  in  giant  spkS 
webs  of  congested,  dirty  streets,  and  a  miksS 
of  environmental  pollution  of  everv  ki^ 
not  to  mention  a  crime  problem  which  senS 
shivers  through  us  every  time  we  read  a 
newspaper  or  hear  a  newscast  of  the  lateJt 

vanda,!sm^°'^°^''  ^^°°""g«'  r°^*'e^l«.  aS 

imperfect  communication 

If  I  may  say  so.  the  troubles  In  our  cltie« 
today  are  to  a  certain  extent,  your  fault  i 
mean  that  seriously.  1  know  you  are  decent 
hard-working,  upstanding  people— that  vou 
are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  good  housing 
in  communities  where  people  can  live  to- 
gether In  comfort  and  contentment  But 
with  all  you  have  accomplished  in  these  pa« 
34  years  as  an  organization,  you  have  never- 
theless failed. 

You  have  failed  not  because  of  lack  of 
hard  work  on  your  own  part;  but  you  have 
failed  because  you  haven't  imparted  to 
enough  of  your  neighbors  In  your  own  com- 
munlties  the  excitement  which  you  your 
selves  have  felt  In  tackling  this  great  chal- 
lenge. 

In  other  words,  too  much  of  the  housine 
and  community  development  effort  of  the 
past  34  years  has  been  the  dedicated  effort 
of  a  few,  rather  than  the  mass  effort  of  the 
whole  community. 

Let  me  give  the  perfect  example.  In  my 
own  city,  the  fruits  of  urban  renewal  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  great  clusters  A 
tour  through  the  renewal  areas  Is  a  thrilltnit 
experience,  particularly  for  those  who  r^ 
member  the  forbidding  slums  and  ugly  ware- 
houses and  rundown  industrial  plants  and 
pot-holed  streets  and  the  other  eye-sores 
which  used  to  occupy  the  same  land.  But  in 
the  years  in  which  these  marvels  of  redevel- 
opments  were  being  planned,  the  empty 
land,  to  thousands  of  Impatient  St  Loui- 
slans.  was  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  public 
waste  and  planned  chaos. 

Southwest  Washington  for  years  presented 
a  simlliar  picture  of  a  war-ravaged  waste- 
land before  the  new  buildings  began  to  rise 
and  the  surge  of  revltalization  began. 

Artists*  renditions  of  how  something  is  go- 
ing to  look  years  hence  are  seldom  convinc- 
ing to  the  people  who  see  a  teeming  area  of 
a  city  turned  Into  a  vast  and  silent  ceme- 
tery for  rubble  and  flU.    Critical  citizens  add 
on  to  the  proposed  resale  subsidy  of  a  re- 
development  area  the  total  of  taxes  lost  dur- 
ing Che  period  the  land  lies  fallow,  and  what 
appears  sometimes  to  be  a  top-heavy  bu- 
reaucracy of   planners,  architects,   adminis- 
trators  and  real  estate  lawyers,  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  urban  renewal  is  going 
to  destroy  the  city's  solvency— and  that  of 
Uncle  Sam  as  well.    Parsighted  elective  of- 
ficials go  down  to  defeat  as  bumblers  and 
wasters.    Then,  years  later,  when  the  spec- 
tacular results   are   clearly   visible,   no  one 
even  bothers  to  remember  the  Identities  of 
the  officials  who  sacrificed  their  careers  for 
what  seemed  to  be  a  giant  boondoggle. 

I  use  urban  renewal  as  an  example  of  poor 
communication  to  the  public,  only  because  It 
Is  such  a  glaringly  obvious  one.  On  a  less 
spectacular  level,  however,  everything  about 
community  development,  and  particularly 
public  housing,  suffers  from  the  same  lag  in 
community  understanding  and  effective  com- 
munication. 

PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

I  have  served  on  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee since  it  was  established  by  Brent  Spence 
in  1955,  with  Albert  Rains  as  our  first  and. 
until  this  year,  only  chairman.  During  all 
of  that  time,  and  for  years  before  that,  pub- 
lic housing  has  been  the  whipping  boy  in  all 
of  the  housing  bills  and  in  all  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  which  included  funds  for  hous- 
ing programs.    Yet  without  public  housing. 
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we  could  never  have  begUn  to  carry  out  our 
Toincation  programs,  and  without  substan- 
Snv  more  public  housing-or  the  alterna- 
te of  rent  subsidies  proposed  by  the  ^es  - 
JLt—vie  will  find  it  mote  and  more  difficult 
to  clear  the  sites  for  further  civic  Improve- 
ments. ,  ^,,    . 

There  are  many  reasons  why  public  hous- 
ine has  suffered  so  consistently  from  attack. 
And  I  don't  think  we  have  faced  up  to  the 
criticisms  with  sufficient  courage  or  candor. 
I  can  illustrate  that  bc$t.  I  believe,  with  a 
personal  recollection. 

Several  years  ago.  during  our  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  an  omnibus  housing  bill.  I 
raided  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  law  and 
the  practices  under  which   public  housing 
operates.      I    always    raise    such    questions 
whenever  I  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  Informed  people.     I  have 
done  so  m  all  of  our  hearings  over  the  years. 
I  have  bitterly  condenmed  the  restrictions 
which  make  it  necessary— or  seemingly  nec- 
essary—to build  high-rise  apartment  struc- 
tures for   low-income   lamilies   with   young 
children.    I  know  there  bxe  dollar  limitations 
on  dwelling  unit  costs  tinder  public  housing. 
I  know  that  land  in  our  central  cities  Is  ter- 
ribly expensive,  and  that  a  high-rise  is  much 
more   economical    to    build    than    a   similar 
number  of  units  In  garden-type  buildings. 
But  until  we  get  out  of  this  format  for  family 
dwelling  units.  I  will  cdntlnue  to  be  critical. 
I  constantly  raised  questions  about  the  pay 
scales  for  the  people  whc  do  the  actual  Inter- 
viewing of  prospective  iljenants.    I  feel  that 
we  need  our  very  best  staff  people  In  those 
Jobs— these  are  the  critical  points  of  contact 
with  people  who  will  make  or  break  a  public 
housing  project. 

I  urged  an  opening  lip  of  the  projects  to 
intensive  community  education  and  social 
rehabilitation  work— such  as  we  are  doing  In 
St.  Louis  through  the  trniverslty  of  Missouri 
Extension  Service  and  grained  social  workers 
on  an  experimental  basis. 
we  must  never  close  our  eyes  to  program 

FAULTS 

I  wanted  to  know  ho\f  urgently  the  housing 
authorities  were  tackling  the  project  crime 
problem — using  our  oivn  diligent  efforts  in 
this  direction  in  St.  L(juis  as  a  yardstick.  I 
pressed  for  information  on  the  methods  used 
to  impart  a  higher  sense  of  lesponsibility 
among  the  tenants  fna:  protection  of  the 
property  and  to  help  itihrough  example  and 
Interest  to  raise  stand4tds  all  along  the  line. 

Certainly  these  were' critical  questions  and 
were  based  on  a  convioticn  that  all  in  public 
housing  was  far  from  vjell. 

But  imagine  my  complete  surprise  one  day 
when  a  good  friend  cai^e  to  see  me — one  who 
knew  my  record  over  the  years  on  housing 
legislation  and  who  khew  I  was  a  friend  of 
good  housing  for  aU  Americans — and  re- 
ported to  me  that  the  word  had  gotten 
around  that  I  was  going  to  oppose  new  funds 
for  public  housing.       ; 

Had  I  changed  my  n^ind — done  a  flip-flop — 
run  out  on  my  own  votiing  record? 

I  was  flabbergastedL  I  find  it  somewhat 
amusing  now  to  look  l^ack  on  the  experience, 
but  I  was  not  amused  jat  the  time.  Together, 
my  friend  and  I  went  (through  the  transcript 
of  the  most  recent  hearing  in  which  I  had 
raised  so  many  questions.  When  we  finished, 
my  visitor  said: 

"If  everyone  were  4*  much  an  'enemy'  of 
public  housing  as  youiarc  we'd  have  the  most 
successful  public  housing  program  In  the 
world  for  it  is  obvioua  you  want  the  program 
to  succeed,  not  fail." 

I  believe  that  with  the  help  and  assistance 
of  the  antipoverty  program,  we  are  now 
getting  down  to  essentials.  We  are  going 
to  work  much  more  with  people.  Instead  of 
Just  bricks  and  mortar,  In  making  public 
housing  more  effective  as  an  Instrument  of 

social  progress. 


project    designed    for    generations    AGO 

It  is  Just  too  bad  that  much  of  this  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  long  before  now. 
without  waiting  for  the  passage  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  We  have 
had  a  golden  opportunity  In  the  public  hous- 
ing program  for  28  years  to  do  the  things 
we  are  now  going  to  do. 

Everyone  In  this  room.  I  am  sure,  is  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  goals  of  the 
antipoverty    program.    Most    of    you    have 
been  trying  to  achieve  these  same  goals  for 
as  long  as  you  have  been  identified  with  or 
Interested    In   public    policy.    But    housing 
people  have  not  always  had  community  sup- 
port for  these  goals,  and  sometimes  it  was 
necessary  to  go  along  with  community  atti- 
tudes rather  than  to  try  to  overcome  them. 
When  public  housing  first  came  In.  a  gen- 
eration  and  a  half  ago,  the  projects  were 
plain,   raw.   far   from   luxurious,   but   were 
heaven  for  the  people  who  moved  Into  them 
from  festering  slums.    Practically  everyone 
was  poor  In  the  thirties,  and  the  slum-dwell- 
ers eligible  for  public  housing  were  a  pretty 
good  cross  section  of  urban  America.    For 
those  with  motivation,  and  some  education, 
the   housing  projects  were  a  welcome  way 
station  on  the  way  to   a  better  life.    The 
tenants  took  fierce  pride  in  their  new  homes, 
and  m  the  neighborly  life  of  the  new  com- 
munity.   The  public  housing  we  have  today, 
however,  is  largely  designed  for  that  urban 
life  of  a  generation  ago.    In  the  meantime, 
as  wage  levels  rose,  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities   expanded,    the   Income   limitations 
more   and   more   tended   to   restrict   public 
housing    to    disadvantaged    families    which 
made    the    projects    their    permanent   resi- 
dences. 


getting     more     families     OtTT     OF     PTJBLIC 

housing 
Now  we  have  got  to  work  at  getting  more 
families  out  of  public  housing  by  helping 
them  to  train  for  better  employment  oppor- 
tunities. We  have  got  to  help  get  the  chil- 
dren into  college— if  they  have  the  capacity— 
or  Into  vocational  classes  which  can  train 
them  in  today's  technical  skills.  The  hous- 
ing project,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  perfect  bat- 
tleground for  one  of  the  most  Important  en- 
gagements of  the  war  on  poverty.  Thanks 
to  President  Johnson's  multi weapon  attack 
on  poverty,  we  have  many  new  tools  we  can 
use.  The"  important  thing,  however,  must 
be  personal  motivation. 

We  can't  do  the  Job  which  must  be  done 
with  our  Impoverished  families  merely  by 
providing  a  clean  apartment  in  a  building 
equipped  with  all  modern  improvements. 
In  addition  to  AMI,  we  need  AOM— all  out 
motivation.  There  is  no  reason  whatsoever— 
with  the  opportunities  which  now  exist  for 
any  youngster  to  get  a  good  education— for 
project  kids  to  be  dropouts  because  of  a 
sense  of  whafs  the  use.  There  Is  a  use.  If 
their  families  won't  or  can't  get  on  the  tails 
of  these  youngsters  to  push  them  into  the 
path  of  their  beckoning  opportunities,  then 
society  has  got  to  provide  that  push.  Those 
who  run  our  public  housing  programs  have 
a  magnificent  opportunity  to  provide  some 
of  that  inspiration— and  there  are  countless 
community  organizations,  from  the  Cub 
Scouts  on  up  to  an  urban  equivalent  of  the 
4-H  Clubs,  to  provide  know-how  and  active 
assistance.  _ 

We  constantly  hear,  In  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing,  that  public  housing  has  limita- 
tions; that  it  cant  provide  the  complete  an- 
swer to  the  housing  needs  of  the  Nation, 
that  it  has  been  undernourished  In  terms 
of  congressional  support  and  community  ac- 
ceptance, and  so  on  and  so  son.  All  of  us 
know  those  statements  to  be  true. 
responsibility  on  tenants 
But  I  feel  that  we  have  not  accomplished 
nearly  as  much  as  we  could  have  accom- 
plished with  the  public  housing  program  we 


already  have.  And  because  'we  haven't  done 
more  than  has  been  done,  the  necessary  pub- 
lic and  congressional  support  to  accomplish 
the  necessary  expansion  of  public  housing 
has  been  denied  to  us.  Thus,  after  a  good 
fast  start  In  the  late  thirties,  and  again  after 
World  War  II.  public  housing  became  almost 
a  bad  word  on  the  HUl,  and  In  countless 
communities,  and  at  one  point  we  had  to 
fight  merely  to  keep  the  program  from  being 
abandoned.  The  advocates  of  public  hous- 
ing went  on  the  defensive  then  and  have 
remained  there  ever  since. 

I  believe  in  the  principle  of  a  good  home 
for  every  American  family  willing  to  try  to  do 
Its  share  toward  maintaining  or  Improving 
the  environment  In  which  It  lives.    There 
are  exciting  opportunities  open  to  us  now 
to  make  this  idea  Into  a  reality.    But  the 
days  are  past  when  we  can  afford  the  philo- 
sophic  luxury   of   believing   the    apartment 
Itself  upgrades  the  people  in  it.    Many  fam- 
ilies must  learn  how  to  live  In  today's  so- 
ciety.   They  Just  don't  know  how.    We  want 
for   every   family   a   sense   of   Identification 
with  middle-class  America.    How  do  we  go 
about  Imparting  middle-class  values  to  those 
who  never  were  exposed  to  them?    This,  I 
believe.  Is  our  main  challenge  In  the  war 
on  poverty.    Middle-class  standards  impose 
such  things  as  good  manners,  consideration 
for  others,  respect  for  morality  and  decency — 
in  effect,  the  Ten  Commandments  written 
into  daily  living.    Most  of  America  Is  middle 
class.    Everyone  should  be  helped  to  aspire 
to  at  least  that  level. 

The  families  which  live  In  public  housing 
came  there  originally  out  of  desire  for  better 
living   conditions.    We   have   tried   hard  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  charity 
cases— that  they  deserve  decent  housing  and 
that  the  community  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  more  than  wUllng  to  help  them 
achieve  this  goal.    Somewhere  along  the  line, 
however,  many  families  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  their  fellow  citizens  have  made 
sacrifices— perhaps  not  great  sacrifices,  but 
some   sacrifice— to   make   these   new  homes 
possible.    When  a  community  builds  a  pub- 
lic housing  project  and  relegates  the  people 
in  it  to  an  isolated  life  out  of  the  community 
mainstream,    there    is    hardly    much    room 
among  the  tenants  for  a  great  surge  of  grate- 
fulness for  living  in  what  amounts  to  a  ghet- 
to   On  the  other  hand,  when  the  conmiunity 
approaches   public   housing   with   a   sincere 
desire  to  help  the  tenants  paake  a  better  life 
in  the  American  tradition,  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  on  the  tenants— all 
of  them— to  rise  to  the  opportunities.    But 
we  are  dealing  with  people,  not  abstract  con- 
cepts.    And   I  don't  think— by  and  large— 
we  have  worked  hard  enough,  or  with  suf- 
ficient hardheadedness.  to  extract  as  much 
responsibility  from  public  housing  tenants  as 
we  could,  or  to  Inspire  them  sufficiently  with 
the  opportunities  open  to  them,  or  at  least 
to  their  children. 


WE  MUST  FIGHT  HARDER  FOR  HOUSING  COALS 
DESPITE  ATTACKS 

Marie  McGulre  has  been  doing  an  out- 
standing Job— I  want  to  make  that  clear. 
I  am  with  her  in  what  she  Is  trying  to  do. 
This  organization  has  also  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  of  providing  leadership  In  the  whole 
field  of  housing,  and  I  salute  you  for  Itr— 
as  a  friend  who  perhaps  speaks  to  friends 
too  frankly.  But  my  purpose  is  to  encour- 
age you  to  fight  harder  for  what  we  all  be- 
lieve in— and  never  mind  the  attacks  from 
those  who  have  always  opposed  our  housing 
programs.  We  will  never  win  over  the  antl  s. 
no  matter  what  we  do.  We  have  the  strength 
now.  I  believe,  to  push  ahead  decisively. 
This  Is  a  good  Congress,  and  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  In  the  House,  un- 
der WRIGHT  Patman's  Chairmanship,  will  al- 
most certainly  recommend  a  good  housing 
bin.    We  win  miss  Al  Rains  in  managing  the 
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bill  on  the  floor  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 

bill  will  again  be  well  managed  nonetheless. 

If  what  I  have  said  today  touches  on  any 

sensitive  nerves — and  I  hope  It  does  not I 

apologize  for  hurt  feelings,  but  I  think  this 
issue  is  too  important  to  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  complete  candor  among  the 
friends  of  housing  legislation.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  news  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently discussing  some  of  the  tough  consum- 
er legislation  I  have  introduced  in  the  field 
of  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  safety,  and  the 
belligerence  of  some  of  my  statements  about 
the  need  for  long  overdue  reform.  An  en- 
thusiastic reporter  referred  to  Congresswom- 
an  Sullivan  "getting  her  Irish  up." 

Apparently,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  my  maiden  name  was  Kretzer,  from  the 
ethnic   background  known   in   St.   Louis   as 
'Southside    Dutch."    Perhaps,     if     covering 
this  meeting  today,  he  might  refer  to  me 
talking  to  the  friends  of  housing,  including 
public  housing,  as  a  "Dutch  Aunt."    Irr  any 
event,  I  want  you  to  know  that  with   its 
faults — and  it  has  many — our  housing  pro- 
gram developed  over  the  years  is  as  good  as 
it  is — and  it  is  mighty  good,  taken  on  bal- 
ance—only   because   the   National    H^Lslng 
Conference  34  years  ago,  In  the  depths  of 
the  depression,  decided  that  visionaries,  as 
well  as  idiots,  could  be  hopeful  about  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country  and  the  people  in  It,  and 
has  worked  with  dedication  and  great  effec- 
tiveness for  all  of  those  34  years  to  achieve 
miracles  in  the  Improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  our  citizens.     For  that,  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and,  as  a  Dutch 
Aunt  might  do,  I  summon  vou  to  do  the 
much,  much  more  which  it  Is  within  your 
enormous  capabilities  to  achieve. 


March  15,  1965 


America  seems  to  me  to  mean  that  we 
must  protect  the  buying  power  of  the 
American  farmer. 

It  makes  anything  but  good  sense  to 
pass  tax  cuts  on  the  one  hand,  and  turn 
around  and  injure  the  economic  health 
of  one  very  important  segment  of  the 
economy  by  curtailing  farm  programs 
when  these  programs  produce  so  much 
in  increased  economic  activity. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  Should  Consider  an  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel  or  "American  Om- 
budsman" 


Importance  of  Agriculture  to  the  Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBEASKA^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^J^TATIVES 

Monday,  March  15. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  group 
seriously  recommends  that  the  Congress 
end  all  farm  programs  and  leave  the 
farmer  to  his  own  individual  devices  to 
cope  with  the  chaotic  market  which 
would  result.  But  there  are  people  who 
seriously  advocate  that  the  Congress 
drastically  curtail  acreage  diversion  and 
price  support  programs.  At  this  point, 
with  American  agriculture  having  the 
potential  to  produce  far  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable demand,  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful in  what  we  do  to,  and  for,  this  im 
portant  segment  of  our  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  root  causes 
of  the  great  depression  of  1929  was  a 
persistent  sickness  in  the  economy  of 
agriculture  in  the  years  preceding  the 
crash.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
a  reduction  of  Si  in  expenditures  for 
agricultural  programs  results  in  a  decline 
in  farm  income  of  $2.  Any  substantial 
decline  in  farm  income  must,  of  neces- 
sity, bring  with  it  a  decline  in  the  buying 
power  of  the  farmers. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  President 
has  recommended,  and  the  Congress  has 
passed,  legislation  to  cut  taxes  as  a  device 
to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  this 
country.  The  fact  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  buy  an  important  part  of 
all  the  goods  and  services  produced  in 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4273,  to 
establish  an  Administrative  Counsel  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Administrative  Counsel  would 
help  Congressmen  help  their  constitu- 
ents, without  interfering  with  the  tra- 
ditional congressional-constituent  rela- 
tionships. 

The  results  would  be: 

First.  Better  protection  of  citizens' 
rights  and  interests  in  their  dealings  with 
the  large  and  remote  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Second.  An  opportunity  for  Congress- 
men to  be  more  thoughtful  and  better- 
advised  legislators  through  the  removal 
of  a  significant  part  of  the  burden  of 
dealing  with  constituents'  problems  with 
administrative  agencies. 

Establishment  of  the  Administrative 
Counsel  would  allow  Congress  to  operate 
more  efficiently  and  more  effectively. 

The  Administrative  Counsel  would 
pnjvide  the  same  sort  of  valuable  assist- 
ailce  in  fulfilling  our  representational 
function  that  the  legislative  counsel  has 
given  for  legislative  drafting  and  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  for  re- 
search. 

I  intend  to  propose  the  Administrative 
Counsel  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  considered  fully  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  House  and  to  the  other 
body. 

The  Administrative  Counsel  is  an 
adaptation  to  American  Government  and 
politics  of  the  ombudsman,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  been  highly  successful  in 
its  native  Sweden  and  in  other  countries. 
I  have  recently  written  an  article  en- 
titled, "We  Need  an  American  Ombuds- 
man," which  was  published  in  the  March 
3,  1965,  issue  of  the  Christian  Century. 
The  article  follows: 

We  Need  an  American  Ombudsman:  An  Of- 
ficial Griev.ance  Man  Would  Protect  the 
Rights  of  Individuals  in  Today's  Bu- 
reaucracy 

(By  Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss) 
A  fascinating  Swedish  Institution  with  an 
outlandish-sounding  name  has  aroused  In- 


terest in  many  Western  democracies  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  political,  legal  and 
administrative  experts  in  almost  a  dozen 
countries  have  been  studying  and  often  ure. 
ing  Importation  of  the  ombudsman. 

The  Swedes  established  their  first  ombuds- 
man in  1809  and  for  more  than  100  years  the 
institution  was  connned  to  that  country 
The  idea  was  first  exported  when  Finland 
established  an  ombudsman  after  gaining  her 
independence  from  Russia.  Ombudsmen 
became  increasingly  popular  and  in  1955 
Denmark  adopted  the  institution,  followed 
by  New  Zealand  in  1962  and  Norway  in  1963 
On  July  16,  1964,  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
Congress  to  establish  an  American  ombuds- 
man, to  whom  I  gave  the  more  prosaic  and 
pronounceable  title  of  "administrative  coun- 
sel of  the  Congress."  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  I  have 
reintroduced  the  bill  in  the  present  Congress. 
Legislation  for  a  State  ombudsman  was  con- 
sidered in  the  1963  session  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly.  A  bill  to  set  up  an  cm- 
budsman  has  been  introduced  in  the  cur- 
rent session  of  the  Utah  Legislature.  And  In 
the  wake  of  last  summer's  riots  and  the  ac- 
companying allegations  of  police  and  admin- 
istrative injustice,  several  cities  are  contem- 
plating the  appointment  of  ombudsmen. 

Establishment  of  an  ombudsman  was  a 
campaign  pledge  of  British  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson.  Ireland,  the  Netherlands, 
Australia  and  Canada  are  studying  proposals 
for  ombudsmen.  In  fact,  a  generous-sized 
book  entitled  "The  Ombudsman:  Citizen's 
Defender"  is  due  to  be  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press  this  spring.  Edited 
by  Prof.  D.  C.  Rowat,  the  book  tells  of  exist- 
ing and  proposed  ombudsmen  around  the 
world. 

remedying  abuses  and  errors 

So  what  is  this  ombudsman  and  why  is 
there  so  much  interest  in  him? 

The  ombudsman  is  an  official  grievance 
man  who  can  look  Into  and  remedy  abuses 
and  errors  of  government  administrators. 
An  agent  of  the  legislative  body,  his  Job  Is 
to  insure  fair  administration  of  the  law. 
Any  citizen  may  approach  the  ombudsman 
to  complain  about  illegal,  unfair  or  even  im- 
polite administration.  The  ombudsman  may 
make  random  inspections  to  look  for  admin- 
istrative abuses  or  an  investigation  may  be 
Instigated  by  a  newspaper  account  Indicat- 
ing bureaucratic  injustice. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  staff,  the  om- 
budsman looks  into  any  case  that  seems  to 
have  merit.  He  may  ask  an  administrator  to 
correct  a  wrong  decision,  may  chastise  an 
errant  oflBcIal  or  make  public  recommenda- 
tions and  criticisms.  And  he  makes  reports 
to  the  legislature.  When  appropriate  he  may 
uphold  an  official  and  explain  the  propriety 
of  the  action  to  the  complaining  citizen. 

The  remarkable  attractiveness  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  ombudsman  lies  in  its  ability 
to  solve  one  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing all  modern  democratic  governments:  how 
government  can  give  administrators  the 
power  and  discretion  they  need  to  act  effec- 
tively and  at  the  same  time  protect  civil  lib- 
erties by  giving  citizens  a  practical  means  of 
correcting  abuses  and  errors  by  administra- 
tors. 

If  there  are  no  avenues  for  correcting  mal- 
administration, programs  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, such  as  social  security,  public  housing 
and  veterans'  benefits,  are  full  of  possibili- 
ties for  Individual  Injustice. 

Thus  far  we  Americans  have  met  this  prob- 
lem by  making  our  Congressmen  mediators 
between  the  citizen  and  the  bureaucracy. 
When  an  American  encounters  undue  delay 
or  redtape  or  does  not  get  what  he  is  en- 
titled to  from  the  Federal  Government,  he  is 
likely  to  take  pen  in  hand  and  write  his  Con- 
gressman. He  may  also  make  an  administra- 
tive and  a  Judicial  appeal,  but  both  tend  to 
be  slow  and   costly.     The  Judicial  process. 
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moreover,  is  designed  primarily  for  settling 
constitutional  questions. 

Thousands  of  citizen$'  complaints  and 
problems  flow  into  congressional  offices  every 
year.  Two  examples  will  show  the  nature  of 
these  problems.  A  man  recently  complained 
to  me  that  he  was  being  turned  down  for  a 
temporary  post  office  job  because  of  unsatis- 
factory performance  in  19181  when,  in  fact,  he 
declared  he  had  not  worked  for  the  Post 
Oifice  that  year.  At  first  the  Department 
persisted  In  Its  position.  Not  until  I  asked 
to  oe  shown  the  man's  19B1  appointment  pa- 
pers did  the  Office  check  its  records  and  learn 
that  the  man's  contention  was  right  and 
that  he  was  eligible  for  the  Job. 

Another  man  appealed  to  me  when  his 
social  security  payments  that  were  to  have 
started  3  months  previously  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  arrive.  He  had  filed  an  application 
for  disability  benefits  but  had  withdrawn  It 
later  and  sought  old-age  benefits  instead.  I 
discovered  that  the  withdrawal  form  was  fol- 
lowing the  original  application  through  the 
lengthy  administrative  process,  always  one 
step  behind.  While  the  application  for  dis- 
ability benefits  was  pendiaig,  old-age  benefits 
could  not  be  started.  The  hapless  applicant 
was  feeling  the  pinch.  I  was  able  to  get  this 
snafu  straightened  out  promptly. 

Legislators  and  their  staffs  spend  a  large 
part  of  their  time  investigating  such  prob- 
lems, urging  correction  of  apparent  injus- 
tices and  errors  and  explaining  to  the  citi- 
zens a  bureaucracy  that  Ib  often  too  wrapped 
up  In  jargon  to  explain  itsolf . 

This  congressional  role  has  been  Important 
in  humanizing  the  bureaucracy  and  in  mak- 
ing it  responsible.  After  all,  the  appointed 
civil  servants  who  run  the  vast.  Impersonal 
Federal  machinery  are  rennote  from  the  will 
of  the  people.  Even  the  best  administrators 
do  not  always  handle  ptibllc  business  with 
the  realization  that  It  Involves  the  needs, 
hopes,  and  fears  of  their  fellow  citizens.  It 
helps  to  have  their  actions  watched  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  to  answer  to 
the  people  every  two  or  gix  years;  he  Is  sure 
to  prod  them  toward  thja  best  possible  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws. 


congressmen's  increJibing  casework 
So  the  United  States,  ,in  a  sense,  already 
has  not  only  one  but  533  ombudsmen  in  Its 
100  Senators  and  435  Representatives.  And 
Congressmen,  on  the  whole,  do  a  good  Job  In 
this  role.  They  recognize  that  helping  a 
voter  in  his  problems  with  the  Government 
may  win  not  only  his  vote  but  that  of  his 
family  and  friends  as  well. 

But  here  Is  the  rub:  there  are  Just  not 
enough  hours  In  the  day  for  Congressmen  to 
be  both  ombudsmen  and  effective  legisla- 
tors. The  volume  of  constituent  problems — 
called  "casework"  in  Capitol  Hill  parlance- 
increases  continuously. 

As  Vice  President  Hub^t  Humphrey  said 
recently,  "Many  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  spend  up  to  po  percent  of  their 
time — and  the  time  of  their  staffs — answer- 
ing mail,  meeting  with  constituents,  and 
handling  individual  constituent  complaints 
or  requests."  "I  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
Daniel   Webster,"   remarked   another   Mem- 


ber, "and  I  found  that  most  of  my  work 
consisted  of  personal  work  for  constituents." 

Yet  at  the  same  time  the  legislative  prob- 
lems coming  before  Congress  have  become 
more  numerous  and  more  complex.  In  the 
new  Congress  we  will  be  considering  further 
major  changes  in  taxation,  the  controversial 
proposal  for  hospital  care  for  the  aged,  the 
complicated  questions  of  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policies,  and  a  host  of  other  difficult 
problems.  Members  need  more  time  to  study 
thoughtfully,  debate,  and  vote  on  the  great 
issues  that  confront  us,  yet  the  press  of  case- 
work gives  them  les:s  time.  Thus  Congress 
Is  caught  in  a  squeeze  between  multitudinous 
demands  and  an  inadequate  amount  of  time 
for  them. 

A  better  solution  is  needed  than  just  an- 
other increase  in  congressional  office  staffs; 
House  Members  already  have  approximately 
10  staff  members  each  and  Senators  have  30 
or  more. 

HOW  THE  ombudsman  WOULD  OPERATE 

I  think  the  best  solution  Is  to  adapt  the 
e.xcellent  ombudsman  idea  to  the  American 
system  of  government.  My  proposal  Is  to 
create  an  Administrative  Counsel  of  the  Con- 
gress to  whom  Members  could  refer  prob- 
lems arising  between  citizens  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Counsel,  appointed 
by  the  House  Speaker  and  the  Senate  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  would  be  paid  the  same 
salary  as  a  Congressman.  Aided  by  a  staff 
initially  numbering  only  100,  he  would  re- 
view cases  on  the  basis  of  material  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  legislators  or  he  would 
make  his  own  investigations.  He  would 
have  the  same  investigatory  power  as  a 
congressional  committee,  far  more  than  any 
individual  Congressman.  Government  offi- 
cials would  be  required  to  give  him  the  In- 
formation he  requested  and  to  open  their 
records  to  him. 

The  Counsel  would  report  his  conclusions 
and  recommendations  back  to  the  legislator 
who  had  referred  the  matter  to  him.  In 
routine  cases  of  administrative  error  or  mis- 
judgment,  the  investigation  itself  would 
probably  bring  corrective  action.  In  other 
cases  the  Counsel's  recommendation,  which 
would  be  referred  Informally  to  the  admin- 
istrator, might  well  lead  to  a  remedy. 

In  more  stubborn  cases  the  Counsel  would 
make  a  public  report  to  Congress.  In  other 
countries  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  has 
proved  powerful  in  correcting  maladminis- 
tration exposed  by  ombudsmen.  The  ulti- 
mate resort  would,  of  course,  be  to  the  legis- 
lative power  of  Congress. 

Freeing  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  their 
staffs  from  a  large  part  of  the  time-consum- 
ing effort  now  devoted  to  casework  would 
be  one  big  advantage  of  the  Administrative 
Counsel.  Every  hour  saved  from  wrangling 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  the 
Social  Security  Administration  could  well  be 
used  to  study  legislation.  The  final  result 
would  be  sounder,  wiser  laws. 

In  addition,  the  ombudsman  proposal 
would  have  other  significant  advantages: 

Constituents'  rights  would  be  better  pro- 
tected because  the  Counsel's  staff  would  In- 
clude experts  In  various  categories  of  case- 
work.    Congressional  staffs,  which  are  not 


large  enough  to  have  experts  trained  In  such 
matters  as  the  social  security  system,  mili- 
tary allotments,  and  the  like,  often  find 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  more  knowl- 
edgeable administrators. 

Use  of  the  Counsel  could  avoid  wasteful 
duplication.  As  it  is  now,  an  energetic  con- 
stituent may  write  to  his  Representative  and 
both  Senators,  each  of  whom  may  take 
separate  action. 

The  Counsel  would  be  able  to  see  the  broad 
pattern  of  constituent  complaints  and  spot 
continuing  sources  of  trouble,  such  as  surly 
or  incompetent  officials  or  Ul -considered  pro- 
cedures. In  doing  this  he  would  assist  the 
work  of  the  administrative  conference  which 
Congress  established  last  year  as  a  perma- 
nent organization. 

Specialization  In  the  Counsel's  office  would 
make  casework  more  efficient  and  hold  down 
Increases  In  congressional  office  staffs. 

filtering     THE     COMPLAINTS 

Like  his  Nordic  and  New  Zealander  models, 
the  American  ombudsman  would  deal  with 
maladministration  through  Investigation, 
recommendation,  criticism,  and  publicity. 
Unlike  the  other  ombudsmen,  the  Adminis- 
trative Counsel  would  receive  citizens'  com- 
plaints through  Members  of  Congress  rather 
than  directly.  Several  good  reasons  are  be- 
hind this  provision:  the  tradition  of  turn- 
ing to  one's  Congressman  for  help  is  already 
well  established;  Members  would  probably 
continue  to  get  such  appeals  even  if  there 
were  direct  access  to  an  ombudsman;  Con- 
gressmen might  also  be  loath  to  risk  losing 
a  function  which  is  a  major  source  of 
strength  at  the  polls;  a  proposal  which  pro- 
vides indirect  access  to  the  ombudsman 
through  the  Congressman  stands  a  better 
chance  of  passage;  many  Congressmen  con- 
sider casework  an  Important  source  of  Ideas 
for  new  legislation;  and.  In  a  large  country, 
as  New  Zealand  Ombudsman  Sir  Guy  Powles 
recently  noted,  "One  good  method  of  filtering 
a  fiow  of  complaints  to  the  'grievance  man' 
would  be  to  have  them  come  through  elect- 
ed representatives."  In  little  New  Zealand 
this  filtering  Is  not  so  necessary  although  Sir 
Guy  reported  that  he  receives  many  cases 
through  Members  of  Parliament. 

Congressmen  would  not  have  to  use  the 
Counsel.  Just  as  they  do  not  have  to  use  the 
legislative  counsel  for  the  drafting  of  legisla- 
tion or  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  research.  But  in 
practice  heavy  use  is  made  of  both.  Last  year 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  handled 
more  than  105.000  congressional  Inquiries.  I 
believe  the  Administrative  Counsel  would  win 
similar  acceptance. 

I  hope  that  the  new  Congress  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  our  bill.  Establish- 
ment of  an  Administrative  Counsel  or  an 
American  ombudsman  would  be  a  significant 
innovation  but  not  a  radical  one.  It  would 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  presently 
,sound  but  overburdened  arrangement  for 
ihandllng  complaints.  By  helping  Congress- 
men help  their  constituents,  the  Amercian 
ombudsman,  like  his  Swedish  prototype, 
would  be  an  Important  factor  In  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights  against  the 
bureaucracy. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  following  communi- 
cation. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

March  16, 1965. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Carl  Al- 
bert, of  Oklahoma,   to   act  as   Speaker   pro 
tempore  today. 

John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer,  and 


used  this  verse  of  Scripture:  I  John  5:4: 
This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith. 

Almighty  God.  as  we  unite  In  prayer 
at  this  noon  hour,  may  our  minds  and 
hearts  move  outward  toward  the  far 
horizons  of  democracy  as  we  seek  to 
solve  the  difficult  problems  of  our  trou- 
bled times. 

May  we  never  be  provincial  or  bigoted 
in  our  faith  or  in  our  vision  of  Thy  love 
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but  may  we  give  ourselves  unreservedly 
to  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  adven- 
ture and  enterprise  to  which  our  Presi- 
dent has  called  our  attention  and  which 
we  believe  is  the  one  increasing  purpose 
of  God  for  our  day  and  generation. 

Grant  that  under  the  leadership  of  our 
Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
may  feel  that  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  is  a  reality  and  a  necessity  and  that 
the  barrier  that  mars  and  limits  broth- 
erhood must  be  forever  banished. 

Help  us  to  see  our  common  task  and 
responsibility  and  may  we  be  the  trustees 
of  the  freedom  of  our  people  which  is 
their  heritage  and  may  we  move  forward 
to  that  new  day  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
A.  Ramelb; 

S.  190.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carnetta 
Germaine  Thomas  Hunte; 

S.  195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sunnyside 
Seed  Farms; 

S.  307.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation  of  mo- 
tor fuels  consumed  by  Interstate  buses  and 
to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation  pro- 
ration and  reciprocity: 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  L.  Rod- 
riguez; 

S.  574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Hein  and  Sadie  Hein; 

S.  618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli; 

S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella 
Samuelli; 

S.  642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chimg  K. 
"Won; 

S.  829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico  Ago- 
stinl  and  Celestino  Agostini; 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  May  2 
through  May  8.  1965,  as  "Professional  Photog- 
raphy Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  Bennett  Place  commemoration. 


ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Under  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Aq^,  as  amend- 
ed, I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  the 
Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
summarizing  the  activities  of  the  health 
research  facilities  program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  16,  1965. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SUR- 
GEON GENERAL  SUMMARIZING 
ACTIVmES  OF  HEALTH  RE- 
SEARCH FACILITIES  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— (H.  DOC. 
NO.  118) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


CAPT.  PAUL  W.  OBERDORFER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1217) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Paul  W.  Oberdor- 
fer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 1217 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiu'y  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Captain  Paul  W.  Oberdorfer,  United  States 
Air  Force.  A03 123527.  the  sum  of  $130.63. 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Captain 
Paul  W.  Oberdorfer  against  the  United  States 
for  the  cost  of  transporting  his  wife  from 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to  San  Francisco, 
California,  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
said  Captain  Oberdorfer  In  reliance  on  er- 
roneous information  given  to  him  by  United 
States  Air  Force  personnel.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centtun  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  £ind  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


T.  W.  HOLT  &  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1218) 
for  the  relief  of  T.  W.  Holt  &  Co.,  and/or 
Holt  Import  &  Export  Co. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  passed   over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHILDREN  OP  MRS.   ELIZABETH  A. 
DOMBROWSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1291) 
for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDWARD  BERGER 


FRANCIS  JANIS  AND  CERTAIN 
OTHER  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1224) 
for  the  relief  of  Francis  Janis  and  certain 
other  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 1224 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tlie  fol- 
lowing  Indians  are  respectively  relieved  ol 
liability  to  the  United  States  In  the  amoiinte 
set  opposite  their  names: 

Francis  Janis,  $450;  Arthur  Pat  Janls, 
$360;  Isaac  Brave  Eagle,  $720;  Donald  Leroy 
Little,  $720;  Thomas  Big  Owl,  $360;  Charles 
Thunder  Hawk.  $360;  Benjamin  White  Pace,  \ 
$360;  Morris  Engene  Kills  Back,  $360;  Jack-  ' 
son  One  Feather,  $720;  Wallace  Henry  Little. 
$720;  Betty  Ann  Merrival,  $180;  Paul  Stands,  • 
$180;  Theodore  Kills  Ree.  $180;  Ralph  Ghoet 
Dog,  Senior,  $360;  Garvard  Good  Plume,  $180; 
Eldred  O.  Brave  Eagle.  $180;  Wallace  Red 
Shirt,  $180;  Calvin  W.  Fast  Wolf,  $180;  Law- 
rence  O.  Cross,  $180;  Gerald  One  ^Feather, 
$180;  Maurice  One  Feather,  $180;  Edward  E 
Two  Bulls,  $180;  Kenneth  J.  Short  Bull, 
$180;  Benton  Rowland,  Junior,  $180;  Eugene 
Rowland,  $180;  Paul  J.  Little,  $180;  David 
Bald  Eagle,  $180;  Augustine  Gus  Knox, 
$1,080;  Norman  L.  Knox.  $180;  Donald  R. 
Knox,  $180;  Alexander  E.  Swalley,  $180; 
George  Brave,  $360.  Such  amounts  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  Department  of  State  in  1958 
to  pay  the  transportation  of  the  persons 
named  and  members  of  their  families  to  the 
United  States  from  the  World's  Fair  at 
Brussels,  Belgium,  where  they  were  stranded 
when  the  organization  which  brought  them 
there  to  take  part  in  an  exhibit,  and  which 
was  obligated  to  return  them  to  the  United 
States,  became  insolvent.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  oflBcer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


J 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  1309) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  Berger.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  w 

H.R.  1309  r 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Edward 
Berger,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  an  em- 
ployee in  the  postal  field  service,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  svun  of  S204.19.  Such 
sum  represents  the  amount  of  certain  over- 
payments of  compensation  made  to  the  said 
Edward  Berger  through  administrative  er- 
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ror  m  the  determination  of  his  longevity 
benefits  as  a  postal  field  service  employee. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  to  the 
United  States  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 

this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Edward  Berger,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  the  sum  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  the  Postmaster 
General  as  the  sum  of  amounts  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  the  said  Edward  Berger,  or 
withheld  from  amounts  otherwise  due  him 
from  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  the  lia- 
bility referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  J)Rrt  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  section  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE    OF    JOHANNA    GRISTEDE, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1356) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Johanna 
Gristede,  deceased. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CWO  ELDEN  R.  COMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1374) 
for  the  relief  of  CWO  Elden  R.  Comer. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  NATHALIE  ILINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1380) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nathalie  Hine. 
^    Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous    consent   that    this   bill   be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


withstanding  the  limitations  contained  in 
section  33  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  33),  with 
respect  to  the  filing  of  claims  and  the  in- 
stitution of  suits  for  the  return  of  property 
or  any  interest  therein  pursuant  to  section 
9  or  32  of  such  Act  (50  App.  U.S.C.  9  or  32) , 
the  estate  of  Rafaello  Busonl,  may,  within 
six  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
file  a  claim  for  the  return  of  certain  prop- 
erty; namely,  the  interest  of  the  decedent, 
Rafaello  Busonl,  in  compositions  of  his 
father,  Ferruccio  Busonl,  Included  In  the 
catalogs  of  Breltkopf  and  Hartel  vested  by 
the  United  States  under  vesting  orders  ntmi- 
bered  2096  and  18593  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act;  and  that  claim  shall 
be  considered  en  its  merits  in  accordance 
with  the  remaining  provisions  of  that  Act. 
If  no  such  return  Is  made  within  a  period 
of  sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  such  claim, 
the  said  estate  shall  be  entitled,  within  one 
year  of  the  expiration  of  such  period,  to  In- 
stitute suit  pursuant  to  section  9  of  such 
Act  (50  App.  U.S.C.  9)  for  the  return  of  such 
property. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  RAFAELLO  BUSONI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1381) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Rafaello 
Busoni. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1381 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 


THEODORE  ZISSU 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1384) 
for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Zissu. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  HELEN  VESELENAK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1475) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Helen  Veselenak. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IVIAJ.  KENNETH  F.  COYKENDALL, 
U.S.  ARMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1487) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Kenneth  P.  Coy- 
kendall,  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDWARD  G.  MORHAUSER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1870) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  G.  Morhauser. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1870 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 


to  Frank  J.  Borrelll  the  sum  of  $6,000  In 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  and  against  Edward  G.  Mor- 
hauser arising  out  of  an  accident  which 
occurred  when  said  Edward  G.  Morhauser 
was  operating  a  Government  motor  vehicle 
In  the  course  of  his  duties  as  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
and  In  full  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  and 
costs  entered  against  the  said  Edward  G. 
Morhauser  In  civil  action  numbered  994-61 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey  on  July  30,  1962,  based 
upon  said  accident.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  20  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notvsrlthstandlng.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  RESKIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2155) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Reskin. 

Mr,  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  L.  YATES  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2299) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Yates  and 
others. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  L.  CHATELAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2354) 
for  the  relief  of  William  L.  Chatelain, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2354 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wil- 
liam L.  Chatelain,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  $6,134.92,  represent- 
ing an  overpayment  of  disability  retired  pay 
between  May  10,  1954,  and  May  16,  1963,  by 
the  United  States  Navy  through  an  adminis- 
trative error  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Finance  Center,  Retired  Pay  Depart- 
ment, Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  William  L.  Chate- 
lain. United  States  Navy,  retired,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
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by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due 
him,  in  complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the 
liability  to  the  United  States  specified  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$6,134.92"  and 
insert  "$6,134.32". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  "between  May  10, 
1954,  and  May  16,  1963"  and  Insert  "for  the 
period  from  May  1,  1954  to  April  30,  1963. 
inclusive". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SHIRLEY  SHAPIRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2681) 
for  the  relief  of  Shirley  Shapiro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2924) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BRYCE  A.  SMITH 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3075) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  BART  BRISCOE  EDGAR, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3076) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Bart  Briscoe 
Edgar,  deceased. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


N.  M.  BENTLEY  AND  GEORGE 
MARKWALTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3096) 
granting  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  render  judgment  on  certain 
claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 3096 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  or 
administrative  determination,  jurisdiction  is 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  ren- 
der judgment  for  any  amount  found  to  be 
legally  or  equitably  due  upon  the  claims  of 
N.  M.  Bentley  and  George  Markwalter,  jointly, 
who  compose  a  copartnership  under  the 
name  and  style  N.  M.  Bentley  of  Macon, 
Georgia,  against  the  United  States  for  losses, 
if  any,  incurred  In  the  performance  of  con- 
tract numbered  AF-09(  603) -25991  with  the 
United  States  of  America  (Robins  Air  Force 
Base.  Georgia) .  Such  suit  shall  be  Instituted 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  determination  of  such  claims, 
and  review  thereof,  and  pajTnent  thereon, 
shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  the  Court  of  Claims  has  Juris- 
diction as  now  provided  by  law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VTCrrOR  L.  ASHLEY 

Tfye  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3111) 
for  the  relief  of  Victor  L.  Ashley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3111 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Victor 
L.  Ashley,  of  Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida,  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $3,708.80  representing  an 
overpa5mient  of  compensation  from  January 
27,  1957,  through  October  1,  1961,  received  by 
him  while  employed  with  the  Florida  group, 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Florida.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is  re- 
lieved by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Victor  L.  Ashley 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  in  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 


livered to  be  received  by  any  agent  or  at< 
torney  on  accoixnt  of  services  rendered  la 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  R.  LORE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3536) 
for  the  relief  of  George  R.  Lore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

nn.  3536 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
George  R.  Lore,  of  Baudette.  Minnesota,  the 
sum  of  $6,889  In  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  loss  or 
damage  to  his  aircraft  N4688A,  an  approved 
facility  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  Flotilla  28-05,  while  on  a  search 
and  rescue  mission.  Due  to  emergency  and 
holiday  conditions,  the  mission  had  to  be 
undertaken  before  orders  authorizing  it 
could  be  obtained :  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CWO  EDWARD  E.  KREISS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3634) 
for  the  relief  of  CWO  Edward  E.  Kreiss. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  \\nthout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  O.  OVERTON,  MARJORIE  E. 
OVERTON,  AND  SALLY  EITEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3638) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  O.  Overton,  Mar- 
jorie  C.  Overton,  and  Sally  Eitel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RUSSELL  D.  HARRIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3685) 
for  the  relief  of  Russell  D.  Harris. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  ORCHARDS.  INC., 
BURLINGTON.  VT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3051) 
for  the  relief  of  Vermont  Maple  Or- 
chards, Inc.,  Burlington.  Vt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  3(]|31 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a$sembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  Vermont 
Maple  Orchards.  Incorporated.  Btirllngton, 
Vermont,  arising  out  of  participation  in  the 
Saint  Eriks  Fair,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  during 
the  summer  of  1963.  Am  am.ount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,671.21  may  be  allowed  in  full  and 
final  settlement  of  the  claim.  There  Is  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$2,671.21  for  payment  Of  said  claim:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  his  Act  in  excees  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  atrt»rney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrairy  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


this  Act  in  excess  of  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  "per  centum"  and 
Insert  "10  per  centum". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


livered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  MAROWITZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1445) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Marowitz. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


McKOY-HELGERSON  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3137) 
for  the  relief  of  McKoy-Helgerson  Co. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  pr e j  udice . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JEFFERSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1453) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Jefferson  Construc- 
tion Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R. 1453 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $110,000  to  the  Jefferson  Construction 
Company,  a  Massachusetts  corporation, 
which  amount  was  fixed  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  in  its  decision  In  congres- 
sional case  numbered  1-62,  decided  Decem- 
ber 11,  1964,  as  the  sum  due  that  company  in 
full  settlement  of  its  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  com.pensation  for  extra 
work  completed  at  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Incident  to  the  performance  of  con- 
tract numbered  DA-19-016-ENG-5926.  dated 
May  31,  1958,  for  the  construction  of  488 
family  housing  units,  aite  work  and  utilities 
at  Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
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DANIEL   WALTER   MILES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1867) 
for  the  reUef  of  Daniel  Walter  Miles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJR.    1867 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    to 
Daniel  Walter  Miles,  of  Brockton,  Massachu- 
setts, the  sum  of  $1,000.     The  pasrment  of 
such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  his 
claim   against   the  United   States   for   com- 
pensation under  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128),  for  certain 
property    losses    sustained    by    him    In    the 
Philippine  Islands  during  World  War  II  as  a 
result  of  Japanese  building  bombing  raids, 
which  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  PhUlp- 
plne    War    Damage    Commission:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful  any 
contract   to   the   contrary   notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  svmi  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TERENCE    J.    O'DONNELL,    THOMAS 

P.     WILCOX,     AND     CLIFFORD    M. 

SPRINGBERG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  4025) 
for  the  relief  of  Terence  J.  O'Donnell, 
Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and  Clifford  M. 
Springberg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 4025 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ter- 
ence J.  O'Donnell,  the  sum  of  $435.83;  to 
Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  the  sum  of  $3,138.20;  and 
to  Clifford  M.  Springberg,  the  sum  of  $1,144.- 
52.  The  payment  of  such  sums  shall  be  in 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Ter- 
ence J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and 
Clifford  M.  Springberg  against  the  United 
States  growing  out  of  the  fire  of  May  30. 
1962.  at  Skwentna,  Alaska,  which  destroyed 
the  Government-owned  quarters  inhabited 
by  Mr.  Wilcox  and  his  family  and  temporarily 
Inhabited  by  Messrs.  OT>onnell  and  Spring- 
berg: Provided,  That  no' part  of  the  money 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 


MRS.  MAURICIA  REYES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2139) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mauricia  Reyes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Mauricia  Reyes,  the  sum  of  $50,000.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Mrs.  Mauricia 
Reyes  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the  said 
Mrs.  Mauricia  Reyes  on  November  29,  1949, 
at  Brooke  Army  Hospital.  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
as  the  result  of  the  negligent  administration 
of  a  caudal  anesthetic.  This  claim  Is  not 
cognizable  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  svmi  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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If 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert :  "That,  notwithstanding  any  statute  of 
limitations,  bars  of  laches  or  lapse  of  time. 
Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Texas  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Mauricia 
Reyes  for  compensation  for  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  her,  alleged  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  Improper  administration  of  a  spinal 
anesthetic  at  the  station  hospital  at  Lack- 
land Air  Force  Base,  on  December  14,  1948, 
and  of  a  caudal  anesthetic  at  Brooke  Army 
Hospital,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  on  No- 
vember 23,  1949,  and  on  November  29,  1949. 

"Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Proceed- 
ings for  the  determination  of  such  claim  and 
review  thereof,  and  payment  of  any  Judg- 
ment thereon,  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  cases  over 
which  the  court  has  jurisdiction  under  sec- 
tion 1346(b)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  an  inference  of  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


March  16,  ms  I      j^^rch  16,  1965 


STAIMAN  BROS.-SIMON  WRECKING 
CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2166) 
for  the  relief  of  Staiman  Bros.-Simon 
Wrecking  Co. 

The  SPEAKE3?,  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  A.  GRABERT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  2881) 
for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Grabert. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 2881 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
George  A.  Grabert  of  Mount  Vernon,  Indiana, 
the  sum  of  $277.26,  in  full  settlement  of  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  refund  of 
amounts  required  to  be  paid  by  him  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  salary  overpay- 
ments resulting  from  longevity  promotions 
being  granted  on  incorrect  dates  In  connec- 
tion with  his  employment  with  the  United 
States  Post  OfBce  Department  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1,  1950,  and  ending  No- 
vember 16,  1956,  both  dates  inclusive:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAXIE  L.  STEVENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3074) 
for  the  relief  of  Maxie  L.  Stevens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3074 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
amount  of  $3,701.95  to  Maxle  L.  Stevens,  1521 
South  Missouri  Avenue,  Clearwater,  Florida, 
in  full  settlement  of  his  claims  for  medical 
expenses  and  transportation  associated  with 
medical  treatment  related  to  his  employment 
by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  from  December  20, 
1947,  to  April  12,  1948.  and  for  further 
amounts  withheld  from  amounts  otherwise 
due  him  and  applied  on  indebtedness  which 
was  ultimately  held  not  to  be  due  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  on  January  15.  1959,  In  Civil 
Case  No.  2784.  No  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$3,701.95"  and 
Insert  "$1,519.54." 

On  page  2.  line  2,  after  "due"  Insert  "by". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


C.  R.  SHEAFFER  &  SONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3899) 
for  the  relief  of  C.  R.  Sheaffer  &  Sons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3899 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out 
of  funds  made  available  to  It  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  106(f)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  C.  R. 
Sheaffer  and  Sons  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  simi  of  $3,000.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  C.  R.  Sheaffer  and  Sons  against 
the  United  States  for  expenses  and  losses 
Incurred  by  the  said  C.  R.  Sheaffer  and  Sons 
in  vacating  business  premises  at  the  munici- 
pal fish  wharves  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 


or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  clalnrf;  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vioiat- 
Ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemea 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convlc- 
tlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 
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following      committee 


With       the 
amendment : 

On  page  1.  strike  lines  3.  4.  5.  6.  and  the 
words  "of  1949,  as  amended."  In  line  7  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  and  directed  to  In- 
crease the  relocation  grant  otherwise  payable 
in  connection  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
'Southwest  C  Urban  Renewal  Project  (DC 
R-1)  by  $3,000;  and  the  District  of  Columbl^ 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEWIS  H.  NELSON  III 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4024) 
for  the  relief  of  Lewis  H.  Nelson  in. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4024 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be. 
and  he  hereby  Is,  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  the  claim  of  Lewis  H.  Nelson  m.  48 
Anderegg  Drive,  Rome,  New  York,  for  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  Grlfflss  Air  Force  Base, 
subsequent  to  the  termination  of  his  term  of 
appointment  on  August  17,  1963,  after  having 
been  erroneously  informed  that  such  ap- 
pointment had  been  extended.  There  la 
hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  $255.33  In 
full  and  final  settlement  of  said  claim  from 
which  there  shall  be  deducted  and  properly 
deposited  Federal  withholding  tax  $34.99, 
Federal  Insxirance  Contributions  Act  $17.86. 
and  State  tax  $2.90,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$199.58  to  be  paid  to  the  claimant. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  COL.  PORTER  P.  SHELDON. 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4026) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Porter  F.  Sheldon, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRVING  M.  SOBIN  CHEMICAL  CO.. 
INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4088) 
for  the  relief  of  Irving  M.  Sobin  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  Inc. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  4088 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  con- 
ditioned upon  the  abandonment  of  certain 
protests  as  listed  in  subdivision  (c)  below, 
relief  from  the  payment  of  certain  customs 
duUes  shall  be  granted  the  Irving  M.  Sobin 
Chemical  Company,  Incorporated,  of  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Irving  M.  Sobin  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Incorporated,  of  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
the  sum  of  $11,216.02  In  full  settlement  of  all 
Its  claims  against  the  United  States  for  repay- 
ment of  excessive  customs  duties  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  on  imported  soditmi 
perborate  entered  by  or  for  the  account  of 
the  said  Irving  M.  Sobin  Chemical  Company, 
Incorporated,  between  September  15,  1954, 
and  June  20,  1961,  entries  of  which  were 
liquidated  betwpen  June  27, 1956,  and  Decem- 
ber 8.  1961.  as  follows: 


Con- 
munp- 
tion 
en- 
try 
No. 


Date  of  entry 


938 
1439 
1841 
2155 
2729 
3382 
3777 
4280 
4051 
4902 
6378 
5763 

499 

1183 

1944 

2323 

2805 

3073 

4008 

4300 

6025 

5240 

33302 

24891 

32173 

8483 

11552 

4684 

15867 

519 
3142 
8208 
10700 
14087 
33218 
212S6 

305 

1536 

1822 

1998 

185 

379 

486 

960 

1313 

1640 

1863 

2010 

2300 

2677 

300S 

320 

684 

1003 

2788 

2995 

3297 

3677 

3774 

4026 

4171 

326 

368 

443 

4151 

255 

20023 

32734 

9905 


Septembers,  1958.  . 

October  6, 1958 

October  31, 1958—. 
November  21,  1958. 
Dcct'inber  29,  1958.. 
February  9,  1959... 

March  9, 1959 

Aprils.  1959 

March  24.  1959 

May  7. 1959 

June  5.  1959 

June  25,  1959 - 

Julv  27,  1959 

AuKUStSl,  1959 

October  15,  1959.... 
November  2,  1959.. 
December  2, 1959... 
December  17.  1959.. 
February  11,  I960.. 
February  26,  I960.. 

April  11,  1960 

April  20. 1960 

February  19,  1959. 

April  11.  1958 

June  30, 1958 , 

September  22.  1958. 
December  17.  1957. 
September  8.  1958. . 
January  21,  1959... 

July  7. 1959 

.\ugust4,  1959 

September  28,  1959. 

Octol>cr27,  1959 

December  2,  1959... 

June  20,  1900 

February  27, 1961.. 
September  15, 1954. 

April  7,  1958 

May  29, 1958 

.Tune  20,  1958 

July  29,  1958 

August  21,  1958 

September  10,  1958. 
November  17,  1958. 

January  2,  1959 

February  10,  1959. . 

March  6,  1959 

March  26,  1959 

April  21,  1959 

May  26.  1959 

June  2.5,  1959 

July  31, 1969 


Port  of  entry 


August  31, 1959 

September  30, 1959.. 
Febniarv  241960... 

March  9,  1960 

April  5,  1960 

May  5,  1960 

May  16,  1960 

June  7,  1960  

June  16,  1960  

August  1,  1960 

August  5,  1960 

August  15.  1960 

April  29,  1958 i. 

August  10,  1960 

January  12.  1959.... 

Mav  11,  19.59 

Sepfeml)er  17,  1959. 


]  *)rfolk,  Virginia. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
,,  Do. 
[<os  Angeles.  California. 
Ban  Francisco,  Califoroia. 
Do. 
Do. 
Boston.  Massacliusetts. 
Do. 
Do. 
i  Do. 
I  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Charleston.  South 
Carolina. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
:  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
,      Do. 

Charleston,  South 
I  Carolina. 
Do. 
Do. 
I      Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
'      Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Mobile,  Alabama. 
Ban  Francisco,  California. 
Do. 
Do. 


Con- 

tion 

Date  of  entry 

Port  of  entry 

en- 

1 

try 

1 

No. 

21620 

Decembers,  1959... 

San  Francisco.  California. 

671 

October  28,  1959.... 

Wilmington,  North 
Carolina. 

688 

October  30,  1959.... 

Do. 

850 

November  30,  1959.. 

Do. 

948 

December  14,  1959  . 

Do. 

1014 

December  29.  1959.. 

Do. 

1243 

Februarys.  1960... 

Do. 

1555 

March  22,  1960 

Do. 

1619 

March  31,  1960 

Do. 

1746 

April  13.  1900 

Do. 

2054 

Mav  25,  19(50 

Do. 

139 

Julv  25.  1960... 

Do. 

194 

August  4.  1960 

Do. 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


(b)  The  collectors  of  customs  at  the  vari- 
ous ports  of  entry  shall  waive  the  collection 
of  unpaid  assessments  of  liquidated  Increased 
duties,  totaling  53.216.19.  due  from  the  said 
Irving  M.  Sobin  Chemical  Company.  Incor- 
porated, with  respect  to  the  following  entries : 


Con- 

sump- 
tion 

Date  of  entry 

Port  of  entry 

en- 

try 

No. 

6044 

June  6, 1960 - 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 

6273 

June -20, 1960 

Do. 

SO 

Julv  5,  1960 

Do. 

278 

July  18,  1960 

Do. 

1877 

October  10.  I960.... 

Do. 

255 

August  10.1960 

Mobile,  Alabama. 

22.526 

March  13,1961 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

25710 

April  17,  1961 

Do. 

25711 

April  17, 19fil 

Do. 

27184 

May  1,1961 

Do. 

28977 

May  19,  1961 

Do. 

30377 

June  2.  1901 

Do. 

31962 

June  20,  1961 

Do. 

4255 

June30,''1960 -- 

Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

309 

July  28, 1960 

Do. 

830 

September  22,  1960. 

Do. 

924 

September  29,  1960. 

Do. 

1122 

October  14, 1960.... 

Do. 

1224 

October27, 1960.-.- 

Do. 

Con- 
sump- 
tion 
en- 
try 
No. 


Date  of  entry 


4151 

255 

20023 

32734 

9905 

21620 

671 


850 

948 

1014 

1243 

1555 

1619 

1746 

2064 

139 

194 


April  29, 1958 

August  10,  1960 

January  12,  1959.... 

May  11,1959 

September  17.  1959. 
December  8. 1959... 
October  28. 1959.-.. 

October  30. 1959... 
November  30.  1959. 
Decern  t)er  14, 1959. 
December  29, 1959. 
February  6,  I960-., 

March  22, 1960 

March  31,  1960 

April  13, 1960 

May  25, 1960 

July  25, 1960. 

August  4, 1960 


Port  of  entry 


Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Mobile,  Alabama. 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wilmington,  North 
Carolina. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


ROBERT  J.  BEAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4443) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
completes  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar. 


(c)  Provided,  That  the  said  Irving  M. 
Sobin  Chemical  Company,  Incorporated, 
shall  abondon  its  protests  before  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  claiming  relief  from 
assessments  of  Increased  duties,  totaling 
$3,604.90,  with  respect  to  the  foUowlng 
entries: 


(2)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated, 
or  of  the  unpaid  amounts  forgiven.  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  BENNETT  PLACE 
COMMEMORATION 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
48)  to  provide  for  Bennett  Place  com- 
memoration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

S.J.  Res.  48 

Whereas  a  profound  spirit  of  unity  among 
Americans  underlies  this  Nation's  greatness; 
and 

Whereas  a  striking  and  memorable  example 
of  that  spirit  of  unity  pervaded  the  nego- 
tiations between  General  William  T.  Sher- 
man and  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  when 
those  opposing  commanders  in  their  search 
for  peace  met  at  the  Bennett  House,  near  the 
city  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  In  April 
of  1865;  and 

Whereas  through  the  diligent  and  unself- 
Lsh  labors  of  the  Bennett  Place  Memorial 
Commission  over  long  years,  the  Bennett 
House,  together  with  Its  grounds  and  appur- 
tenant buildings,  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served and  now  comprises  an  official  State 
historic  site,  administered  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  so  that  the  Bennett  Place 
today  stands  as  a  permanent  symbol  of  the 
Nation's  unity;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  Im- 
bued vrlth  the  same  sense  of  unity  and  con- 
cord that  characterized  the  Johnston -Sher- 
man Bennett  Place  conferences  a  century 
ago.  and  wishing  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial of  those  conferences,  will  hold  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  at  the  Bennett  Place, 
near  the  city  of  Durham,  on  April  25,  1965: 
and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  the  city  of  Durham,  and 
Bennett  Place  Memorial  Commission  have  In- 
vited the  people  of  the  United  States  to  at- 
tend  those   ceremonies:    Therefore   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation,  on  or  be- 
fore AprU  1,  1965,  reminding  the  American 
people  of  the  spirit  of  national  unity  that  is 
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symbolized  by  the  Bennett  Place,  near  the 
city  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  and  urging 
those  who  can  do  so  to  attend  the  com- 
memorative ceremonies  to  be  held  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  at  the  Bennett 
Place  on  April  25.  1965. 

Sec.  2.  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  are 
hereby  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  with 
other  public  officers,  and  with  governmental 
agencies  of  said  State,  and  with  the  city  of 
Durham,  and  the  Bennett  Place  Memorial 
Commission  In  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
aforementioned  conunemorative  ceremonies. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE     ON     INTERIOR     AND 
INSULAR     AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL     OF     THE     HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  th3r 
names: 

[Roll  No.  341 

Ashley  Harris  Roosevelt 

Bates  Harsha  Roybal 

Blatnlt  Hawkins  Slsk 

Brown.  Calif.  Holland  Skubitz 

Conyers  Ichord  Toll 

Dlggs  LegE:ett  Walker,  Miss. 

Dyal  MailUard  WMtter 

Flndley  Martin.  Mass.     Wldnall 

Fraser  May  Willis 

Pried©!  Powell  Wilson, 

Fulton.  Tenn.  Ronan  Charles  H. 

Hagen,  Calif.  Roncallo  Younger 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall,  397  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5505,  ON  FEDERAL  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
DISTRICTING 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  272)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  5505) 


to  require  the  establishment,  on  the  basis  of 
the  eighteenth  and  subsequent  decennial 
censuses,  of  congressional  districts  composed 
of  contiguous  and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  chairman  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
respect  to  the  following  language  of  the  bill: 
Page  2,  line  6,  beginning  after  the  word  "en- 
titled" through  the  end  of  that  sentence  on 
line  8,  to  wit,  "and  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  only  from  districts  so  established,  no 
district  to  elect  more  than  one  Representa- 
tive.", but  said  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclvision 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion,  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  illustrious  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  has  ex- 
plained this  rule,  which  is  a  modified 
closed  or  gag  rule.  It  provides  that  only 
one  amendment,  to  be  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  itself,  will  be 
in  order. 

H.R.  5505  is  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
require  the  establishment,  on  the  basis 
of  the  18th  and  subsequent  decennial 
censuses,  of  congressional  districts  com- 
posed of  contiguous  and  compact  ter- 
ritoiy  for  the  election  of  Representatives. 
Of  course,  it  affects  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  every  State  in  this  Union. 

Frankly,  I  am  rather  concerned  about 
this  legislation.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  studied  law  down  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  served  as  chief  election  of- 
ficer in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  am  capable  of  interpret- 
ing, or  at  least  interpreting  in  the  same 
way,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  they 
may  be  interpreted  by  some  court  at 
some  time  in  the  future.  I  believe  this 
is  a  measure  that  should  be  discussed 
fully  and  frankly  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  others 
who  are  interested,  during  general  de- 
bate on  this  bill. 

I  want  to  refer,  if  I  may,  especially  to 
two  or  three  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
I  believe  may  be  points  at  issue  in  the 
future,  and  also  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  perhaps  as  a  part  of  this  de- 
bate establish  some  legislative  history  as 
to  the  meaning  of  some  of  these  phrases. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  in  past  legislation 
of  this  type  we  have  had  provisions  re- 
quiring contiguous  and  compact  terri- 
tory; and  in  this  connection  I  should  like 
to  have  the  attention,  if  I  may,  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]. 


I  am  endeavoring  to  make  an  inquiry, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  whether  or  not  in  the 
past,  legislation  of  this  type  has  not  car- 
ried  provisions  requiring  congressional 
districts  to  be  contiguous  and  compact 
territories? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
might  add  that  those  words  have  not 
been  in  the  recent  law. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  language 
has  not  been  in  the  recent  law? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  right.  It  was 
generally  in  the  original  law,  up  until 
1929,  but  I  might  add  that  the  words  that 
are  used  in  this  bill  are,  "in  as  compact 
form  as  practicable." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  you  leave 
out  of  this  bill  the  words  "as  practica- 
ble"? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No,  no;  we  are  includ- 
ing those. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  You  do  include 
those  words? 

Mr.  CELLER.    We  add  those  words. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  one  other  question.  Can  the 
gentleman  give  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  contents  of  the  amendment 
that  has  been  made  in  order,  the  amend- 
ment that  your  committee  is  to  offer  to 
this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  has  the  amend- 
ment. I  yield  to  the ,  gentleman  from 
Maryland  to  read  the  amendment  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  have  the  gentleman  read  that  amend- 
ment and  I  shall  discuss  it  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  The  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer  to  H.R.  5505 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  This  is  the 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  at  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  provided  in 
the  rule? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  All  right;  that 
will  be  done  under  the  rule.  Now  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  The  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  Insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"After  any  apportionment  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  if  a  State 
is  required  to  redlstrlct  as  provided  by  this 
Act.  until  new  districts  are  established  the 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  is  en- 
titled under  such  apportionment  may  be 
elected  at  large.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  If  a  State  has  never  here- 
tofore established  districts,  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  State  Is  entitled  from 
being  elected  at  large." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
make  an  inquiry  if  I  may  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  amendment  along  this  line: 
Where  the  State  itself  has  failed  to  re- 
district,  can  the  State  authorities  by  res- 
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olution  provide  that  the  candidates  for 
Congress  run  at  large  rather  than  by 
court  order? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  court  would  have 
the  right,  but  if  the  State  itself  refuses 
to  apportion  they  can  elect  at  large. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  did  not  quite 
understand  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  State  does  not 
apportion,  under  this  amendment  which 
will  be  offered,  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  cannot  or  they  will  not  apportion, 
then  the  congressional  Representatives 
from  that  State  may  be  elected  at  large. 

Mr.  BROWN.  But  who  directs  that 
the  candidates  for  Congress  shall  be 
elected  at  large?  Is  it  by  the  Federal 
court  or  the  State  authorities? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  do  not  direct.  That 
is  up  to  the  States. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.   Who  permits  it? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Who  permits  it? 
How  Is  the  action  actually  completed? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  no  compulsion. 
There  is  no  sanction  to  the  State  in  doing 
anything  except  that  someone  could  go 
into  a  court  and  get  orders  and  those  or- 
ders could  be  directed  to  the  officials  of 
the  State  concerned  compelling  them  to 
do  certain  things. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  other  words, 
the  State  authorities  would  be  permitted 
under  this  provision  to  go  ahead  and 
provide  for  the  election  of  Members  of 
Congress  at  large ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Olvio.  Well,  now,  let 
us  take  the  other  approach.  Could  the 
Federal  court  order  it  done? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  I  think  the  courts 
would  have  that  power  but  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  courts  would  order  a 
Congressman  to  be  elected  at  large. 
That  does  not  seem  to  be  probable. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  One  of  the 
questions  raised  by  some  Members  is 
simply  whether  or  not  in  some  areas  or 
States  there  might  not  be  a  desire  to 
throw  the  election  into  a  situation  where 
everyone  had  to  run  at  large  instead  of 
running  in  a  particular  district. 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  to  take 
such  action  purely  for  political  purposes? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  possible  under 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  It  be 
possible  under  the  bill  without  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  there  must  be  one  Repre- 
sentative from  each  district;  so  without 
this  amendment  you  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  say  that  the 
possibility  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
raised  would  be  possible  under  the  law 
today.  There  is  also  inherent  in  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  the 
residual  powers  of  the  court  to  adjudicate 
this  type  of  situation  in  an  equitable 
manner.  You  must  understand  that  this 
situation  would  not  arise  until  someone 


had  gone  into  the  Federal  court  and  had 
complained  that  the  congressional  dis- 
trict did  not  meet  standards  established 
by  the  statute,  and  the  court  entered  a 
finding  that  such  is  the  case.  If  the 
court  should  pursue  that  further,  you 
may  have  the  court  doing  something  on 
its  own.  That  would  be  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  ask  an- 
other question  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

I  vmderstand  this  bill  was  rewritten  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  As  I 
read  the  measure  now,  where  a  district 
has  already  been  created  or  where  there 
has  been  a  reapportionment  of  districts, 
and  the  districts  in  a  State  have  been 
found  to  have  a  greater  population  than 
the  guideline  of  15  percent  based  on  the 
1960  census,  which  census  will  be  con- 
trolling, the  1960  census  or  a  later  spe- 
cial census? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
refers  to  the  language  on  page  2,  lines  20 
to  25,  and  line  1  on  page  3;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain that.  That  means  if,  for  example, 
in  1961  the  census  was  taken  and  some- 
body questioned  the  apportionment, 
claiming  it  was  not  within  the  tolerance 
of  15  percent  above  or  below,  and  there 
had  been  meanwhile  a  special  census 
taken  of  a  county  or  a  city  within  that 
particular  district,  and  that  special 
census  indicates  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion, the  tolerance  of  15  percent  would 
not  apply  and,  since  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  population  since  1960,  that 
census  could  be  used  as  a  defense  to  prove 
that  the  district  is  properly  apportioned, 
and  that  the  tolerance  of  15  percent  is 
satisfied.    It  is  a  defensive  proposition. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  other  words. 
if  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  correctly,  a  new  census  could  be 
taken  even  though  the  redistricting  bill 
had  been  passed? 

Mr.  CELLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  You  have  asked 
for  a  new  census  to  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  courts  that  you  were 
within  the  guidelines? 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Within  the  tol- 
erance? 

Mr.  CELLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  that  ap- 
ply to  only  one  district,  or  to  every  dis- 
trict in  the  State? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Wherever  there  has 
been  that  particular  special  census.  It 
could  be  a  city,  it  could  be  a  county,  it 
could  be  several  counties,  or  an  area,  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State.  There 
are  several. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
that.  It  would  not  be  ordered  for  an  en- 
tire State  if  there  was  a  question  of  one 
district  that  was  within  the  tolerance 
guideline? 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  could 
come  after  the  redistricting  bill  had 
been  adopted?  ^ 

Mr.  CELLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Showing  per- 
haps it  was  over  or  under  the  tolerance? 


Mr.  CELLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  To  demon- 
strate at  the  present  time  before  this 
act  becomes  effective,  before  1966,  that 
the  redistricting  does  fit  within  the 
tolerance  guidelines;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Here  is  another 
question  a  Member  asked:  At  whose 
expense  would  these  special  censuses  be 
taken? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  refer  to  the 
special  Federal  census,  would  that  be 
taken  at  the  expense  of  the  candidate  or 
the  State  or  the  district,  or  would  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  bear  the  expense? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Bureau  takes  the 
census.  That  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  individual  requesting  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Without  addi- 
tional charge? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  understand  there  are 
cases  where,  if  an  individual  asks  for  a 
special  census  for  his  own  benefit,  he 
has  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  lowar 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  why  this  bill  comes  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  under  a  virtual  gag  rule  as  far 
as  the  Members  are  concerned? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Because  there 
were  enough  votes  in  the  committee  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor.  I  may  say  I  did 
not  vote  for  this  rule  nor  any  other  gag 
rule.  I  do  not  do  that.  I  think  that 
is  a  frank  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  this  bill  had  been  brought  up 
in  1960,  before  reapportionment  in  CaU- 
fornia,  I  would  have  been  100  percent  for 
it.  But  if  I  understand  the  situation, 
and  there  may  be  some  in  California  who 
will  disagree  with  me,  it  may  be  we  will 
be  doing  a  little  damage  to  ourselves. 
I  would  like  the  chairman  to  listen  to 
me  so  that  we  can  make  some  legislative 
history  on  this  situation. 

In  California  we  were  ordered  by  the 
court  to  reapportion  the  State  senate,  in 
which  there  are  40  members,  on  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle.  The  legisla- 
ture is  now  in  session  and  they  are  facing 
this  situation,  which  they  are  finding  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  do,  because  more  than 
half  of  the  senators  would  go  down  to 
Orange  County  and  Los  Angeles  County, 
where  at  this  time  there  is  one  senator 
in  Orange  County  and  one  in  Los 
Angeles  Coimty. 

A  suit  was  brought  to  reapportion  the 
assembly  of  CaUfornia,  which  has  80 
seats.  The  judge  held  it  out  of  order  on 
the  technical  ground  that  the  person 
who  brought  the  suit  did  not  live  in 
that  assembly  district.  It  will  be  ap- 
pealed. The  same  person  has  brought 
an  action  to  require  that  the  congres- 
sional districts  hie  reapportioned. 
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California  reapportioned  in  1961  based 
on  the  1960  census.  California  law  says 
you  cannot  divide  ah  assembly  district 
when  you  place  it  in  a  congressional  dis- 
trict. We  have  80  assembly  districts  and 
38  Congressmen.  Therefore  there  are 
some  of  the  districts  that  start  out  abov^ 
the  rest  of  the  districts. 

That  is  our  situation.  There  are  sev- 
eral congressional  districts  that  presently 
are  over  the  15  percent  and  some  that  are 
under  the  15  percent. 

If  the  lawsuit  that  the  gentleman  has 
brought  against  reapportionment  pre- 
vails, then  we  are  going  to  have  to  reap- 
portion sometime  anyway.  But  my  point 
is  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  so  far  as  the 
State  of  Cahfornia  is  concerned,  as  soon 
as  it  is  signed  into  law  with  these  districts 
being  over,  and  knowing  so,  in  1961,  and 
these  places  that  are  growing  and  more 
of  them  being  overpopulated  now  because 
of  the  tremendous  growth  between  1960 
and  1964.  a  lawsuit  can  be  brought  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  reapportion  right 
now  on  this  particular  bill. 

I  sent  this  bill  and  report  to  a  member 
of  the  California  Legislature  and  asked 
him  to  take  it  up  with  the  legislative 
council.  I  have  a  telegram  here  that  in- 
dicates that  reapportionment,  and  the 
passage  of  this  bill  based  on  court  action, 
could  compel  the  reapportionment  of 
California  districts.  My  problem  is  that 
you  cannot  divide  38  into  80.  If  we  had 
a  little  bit  more  time  to  amend  our  con- 
stitution so  that  we  would  split  an  as- 
sembly district  when  making  congres- 
sional districts,  we  would  not  have  any 
problem.  But  if  we  are  ordered  to  again 
reapportion  the  congressional  districts, 
and  it  is  not  done  in  time,  then  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, we  would  then  have  to  run  at  large. 
It  would  be  a  pretty  big  job  to  run  at  large 
in  California.  So  I  simply  want  to  make 
the  record  clear  and  ask  for  your  com- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman,  bn  what  I  have 
said  here.  I  do  not  look  at  this  as  a 
partisan  issue  in  any  way.  I  think  if  we 
are  ordered  to  do  this  and  have  to  do  it, 
it  is  going  to  be  awfully  difficult  to  do.  I 
simply  want  to  make  these  comments  to- 
day so  that  I  cannot  be  criticized  later 
and  so  that  the  California  Members  at 
least  will  have  my  thoughts  on  it  inas- 
much as  I  am  the  Representative  on  the 
Republican  side  on  the  reapportionment 
problem.  Does  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  think 
that  my  statements  are  reasonably  cor- 
rect or  do  you  have  anything  that  would 
help  me  in  one  way  or  another  on  this 
particular  problem? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  the  power,  as 
you  know,  under  article  I,  section  4,  to 
pass  a  bill  of  this  character. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  agree 
with  that.  I  think  it  should  have  been 
passed  some  time  back. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Therefore,  if  California 
does  not  comply  with  that  15  percent 
tolerance  above  or  15  percent  tolerance 
below,  then  California  offends  the  law. 

Mr.  SAHTH  of  California.  We  need 
some  time  to  change  our  constitution. 
But  if  this  bill  is  signed  and  goes  into 
effect  on  July  1.  the  legislature  goes  out 
of  session  then  and  then  when  are  we 
going  to  get  back  into  session  to  reap- 


portion? I  am  trying  to  cite  how  it 
may  hurt  the  State  of  California  by  sup- 
porting the  language  of  your  bill  which 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  in  effect 
in  the  year  1960 — long  before  now. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
get  a  perfect  bill.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  satisfy  every  particular  State. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  under- 
stand that,  of  course. 

Mr.  CELLER.  But  what  is  the  alter- 
native, if  we  do  not  pass  a  bill  of  this 
character? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  possi- 
ble alternative  would  be  that  legisla- 
tures, many  of  them,  now  being  in  ses- 
sion, and  of  course  I  can  only  speak 
about  California,  where  we  have  to  go 
on  this  one-man,  one-vote  rule,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  it  in  some  way, 
but  maybe  if  we  had  a  little  more  time 
toward  the  end  of  the  session  to  see 
what  they  could  do,  but  it  is  ceitainly 
not  going  to  be  possible  for  everybody 
to  run  at  large.  I  do  not  want  to  force 
a  congressional  reapportionment  by  sup- 
porting this  measure. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  you  not  have  time 
until  the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress 
to  set  your  house  in  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  We  have 
a  limit  on  the  length  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. July  1  is  the  last  date  to  reap- 
portion the  State  senate.  They  adjourn 
shortly  thereafter.  If  this  bill  is  signed 
and  a  lawsuit  is  brought,  and  the  legis- 
lature has  adjourned,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  special  session  called,  or  else  the 
court  would  reapportion.  This  would 
make  next  year's  election  very  confus- 
ing. I  personally  support  the  language 
m  your  bill,  but  I  think  it  may  do  Cali- 
fornia more  harm  than  good.  I  do  not 
think  this  will  hurt  me  personally  on 
this  matter  of  reapportionment  one  way 
or  another,  but  some,  I  think,  will  be 
hurt. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  one  or  two  or  maybe  three  States 
might  have  some  difficulty  but  you  have 
to  envision  what  would  happen  If  we  do 
not  pass  a  bill  of  this  character,  which 
lays  down  guidelines  for  your  State  to 
follow  when  they  apportion  geographi- 
cally their  State  for  representation  in 
the  Congress. 

The  courts  are  setting  forth  the  stand- 
ards, setting  forth  the  criteria. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  agree 
with  all  that. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  tremendous 
diversity  as  among  the  various  courts. 
For  example,  some  courts  have  held  that 
a  diversity  of  1  percent  between  two  dis- 
tricts is  illegal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    I  know. 

Why  could  we  not  have  some  language 
in  the  bill  to  make  it  effective  at  a  cer- 
tain date,  say  the  first  of  next  year,  or 
something  like  that.  That  might  protect 
us. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  considered  that. 
There  Is  an  old  adage. 

T  were  well  to  be  done,  T  were  well  to  be 
done  quickly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman has  had  this  bill  for  20  years,  and 
it  has  not  come  out  very  quickly  yet. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  been  at  this  mat- 
ter for  20  years. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  a  bill  of  this  character  for  two  dec- 
ades. The  Judiciary  Conamittee  held 
hearings  all  over  the  country  on  verbiage 
almost  exactly  like  that  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House. 

We  were  confronted  with  a  difficult 
situation.  For  instance,  we  would  go 
into  a  State  where  a  State  had  a  particu- 
lar  party  in  control— say  the  Democratic 
Party  in  control  of  the  legislature— and 
it  would  be  said,  "We  want  none  of  this 
bill,  because  we  control  the  situation  and 
we  want  to  gerrymander  in  our  in- 
terests." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  was 
long  before  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule, 
which  brought  all  this  about.  Now  we 
face  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  decision  was,  I 
believe,  in  1962,  on  the  one-man,  one- 
vote.  There  has  been  plenty  of  time.  I 
have  been  trj'ing  to  get  this  bill  through 
for  several  sessions,  even  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  We  have  wasted 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  this. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  know,  but 
this  would  help;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  could  not  get  to  first 
base. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  another  question? 

Would  the  passage  of  this  bill  have  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  constitutional  amendment,  which  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  passed  last  year? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Would  the 
passage  of  this  bill  have  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  possibility  of  our  being  able 
to  vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment 
at  this  session? 

Mr.  CELLER.  A  constitutional 
amendment  in  the  gentleman's  State? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  No;  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. We  tried  to  get  that  out  last 
year. 

Mr.  CELLER.  What  would  be  the  im- 
port of  the  constitutional  amendment? 
I  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  There  is 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  I  be- 
lieve is  pending  in  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee.   It  was  last  year. 

Mr.  CELLER.  On  this  subject 
matter? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  On  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  on  the  one-man, 
one-vote  rule. 

Mr.  CELLER.  With  reference  to  the 
States? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  beUeve 
there  is  a  petition  before  the  House  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  the  gentleman  re- 
ferring to  the  apportionment  of  a  State 
legislature? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  te 
correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  are  going  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  that  commencing 
April  7.    I  do  not  see  that  that  has  any- 
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thing  to  do  with  this  subject.  That  is 
State  reapportionment  and  this  is  con- 
gressional apportionment — qvdte  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  apportionment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  TMr.  Flynt]. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  address  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

My  first  question  relates  to  the  sen- 
tence beginning  on  line  1  of  page  3  of 
H.R.  5505:  [ji 

There  shall  be  not  toore  than  one  re- 
dlstrlcting  during  any   decennial   census. 

'  The  State  of  Georgia  redistricted  in 
1964,  directly  pursuant  to  the  landmark 
case  of  Wesberry  against  Sanders. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  has 
been  no  attack  made  upon  the  Congres- 
sional Redistricting  Act  of  1964.  Under 
the  language  of  this  last  sentence  on 
page  3,  as  the  bill  is  presented  to  us,  is 
the  State  of  Georgia  safe  from  future 
attacks  during  the  1960-70  decennial? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  language  is  clear. 
"There  shall  be  not  more  than  one  redis- 
tricting during  any  decennial  census." 
That  means  a  valid  redistricting,  a  law- 
ful redistricting.  If  by  any  chance  in 
any  State  or  in  your  State  there  is  a 
redistricting  that  is  challenged  and  the 
courts  hold  the  redistricting  is  illegal  or 
improper  or  does  not  satisfy  the  com- 
pactness, contiguity  iniles,  or  the  equal- 
ity of  population  with  that  above  and 
below  or  the  apportionment  does  not 
satisfy  any  of  the  criteria  or  guideposts 
of  the  act  and  the  courts  throw  out  that 
apportionment,  there  Is  nothing  in  this 
bill  which  will  preclude  the  State  from 
reapportioning  in  pursuance  of  that 
decision.  The  idea  of  that  is  that  there 
can  be  no  more  than  one  valid  legal  ap- 
portionment within  a  decennial  or  two 
decennial  censuses.  It  must  be  a  valid 
redistricting,  and  if  it  is  declared  im- 
proper in  the  courts,  you  have  an  addi- 
tional redistricting  by  the  State.  It 
would  not  run  afoul  of  that  provision. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  have  one  additional 
question  to  propound  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Be- 
ginning on  line  20,  on  page  2,  and  con- 
tinuing into  line  1  on  page  3,  during  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler],  I  understood  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
make  the  statement  that  the  most  recent 
Federal  special  census  and  the  figures 
contained  therein  would  be  a  complete 
defense  to  any  suit  brought  to  attack  the 
validity  of  a  redistricting  act.  Did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  correctly? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  say  it  would  be 
a  complete  defense,  but  It  would  be  a 
defense. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
establish  some  legislative  history  on  this, 
I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  if  the  most  re- 
cent Federal  special  census  could  form 
the  basis  for  an  attack  upon  an  existing 
valid  redistricting  apt  based  upon  the 
previous  decennial  census. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  restate  that  question? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Would  the  most  recent 
Federal  special  census,  referred  to  on 
page  2  of  the  bill,  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
suit  filed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  an 
otherwise  valid  redistricting  act? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No,  sir.  It  is  only  for 
defensive  purposes  and  not  offensive. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  plaintiff  then  would 
be  bound  by  the  figures  contained  in  the 
regular  decennial  census? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Bound  by  the  basic 
census  and  not  the  special. 

Mr.  FLYNT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  requesting  this  time  is  to 
have  a  question  answered  as  to  the  pur- 
pose, either  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  MacGregor].  Take  a  district 
that  by  virtue  of  the  1960  census  has  a 
population  of  roughly  685,000  persons. 
The  legislature  thereafter  divided  this 
district  into  two.  However,  the  popula- 
tion basis  used  by  the  legislature  is  the 
best  estimate  for  1964,  which,  in  the 
division,  makes  each  half  roughly  400,000 
apiece.  This  is  within  the  norm  of  other 
districts  within  the  State.  Does  the  so- 
called  MacGregor  amendment  In  this 
legislation  take  care  of  that  type  of 
situation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  the  so- 
called  MacGregor  amendment  we  just 
adverted  to  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  that,  except  If  there  was  a  suit  filed 
attacking  the  district  then  the  special 
census  might  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  defense.  I  do  not  tiilnk  it  covers  the 
facts  you  related  just  now  unless  there  is 
a  suit. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
imderstand  that  later  this  afternoon 
there  may  be  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  elections  at  large.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  an  exE>erience  which  we  had  in 
Illinois  this  last  year  with  elections  at 
large.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  con- 
ceive of  a  regular  ballot  and  also  a  sep- 
arate ballot  which  we  call  the  "bedsheet" 
ballot.  The  ballot  was  about  the  size  of 
the  top  of  that  table,  with  over  100 
names  on  it  for  each  party.  I  think  that 
you  would  agree  that  the  average  voter 
cannot  intelligently  vote  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

Suppose  we  were  to  run  an  election  at 
large,  next  year,  in  Illinois,  for  Congress. 
It  would  mean  48  names  on  that  ballot. 
I  seriously  doubt  if  there  would  be  many 
voters  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  would 
recognize  more  than  three  or  four  names 
on  that  ballot. 

Now,  what  are  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion at  large  last  fall  in  Illinois?  And 
my  Democratic  colleagues  could  testify 
to  the  same  thing,  I  am  sure.  There  is 
absolute  chaos,  and  when  I  say  chaos  I 
mean  it.  in  the  Illinois  State  Legislature 
today  because  of  that  election.  You 
have  one  party  that  Is  in  control  of  the 


House;  you  have  another  party  in  con- 
trol of  the  Senate.  The  result  Is  that 
government  in  the  State  of  Illinois  today 
is  at  a  halt.  How  much  longer  this  Is 
going  to  go  on  I  do  not  know.  I  bring 
this  to  you  becaiase  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  about  this  before  you  vote  on  any 
amendment  to  allow  an  election  at  large 
or  to  propose  in  legislation  that  you 
should  allow  an  election  at  large. 

What  else  comes  out  of  this?  There 
is  the  third  thing.  There  will  be  prob- 
ably a  great  number  of  the  people  who 
are  in  the  Illinois  lower  House  of  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature  who  will  not 
even  be  candidates  in  the  next  election. 
Many  of  these  fine  people  ran  only  for 
one  election  and  offered  their  services 
in  this  difficult  situation.  These  people 
were  public  spirited  and  expect  only  lim- 
ited service  of  one  term.  As  many  of 
you  know  that  is  not  the  best  in  govern- 
ment. We  get  the  best  government  only 
when  we  have  continuity  in  legislative 
experience. 

I  make  this  point  because  I  think  you 
ought  to  have  some  background  of  what 
happens  when  you  have  an  election  at 
large.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more 
disastrous  to  any  State,  whether  it  be 
Florida  or  Washington  or  California  or 
New  York  than  to  have  an  election  at 
large.  You  run  into  all  the  complica- 
tions that  we  ran  into  last  fall.  And  all 
of  the  disservice  that  was  done,  in  my 
opinion,  the  disservice  that  was  done  to 
government  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as 
the  result  of  an  election  at  large  last 
year  In  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 
tiu-e,  we  may  be  faced  with  this  coming 
year  in  both  the  house  and  the  senate 
unless  they  are  able  to  agree  or  come  to 
forced  redistricting  either  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  if  I  have  any 
time  left. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  the  gentleman  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  disaster  of 
equal  magnitude  to  running  at  large  if  a 
State,  a  great  State  like  the  gentleman's 
State  of  Illinois,  should  be  reduced  to 
a  single  Member  of  Congress  under  the 
constitutional  provision  because  it  did 
not  have  districts  which  conformed  to  a 
standard,  whether  made  by  statute  or 
made  by  other  authority.  That  is  cer- 
tainly possible. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Not  under  a  consti- 
tutional provision.  That  is  not  in  this 
law.  What  we  are  operating  on  today 
is  this  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  because  I  think 
they  ought  to  think  about  this  provision 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield?  \ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  re- 
luctantly and  with  compulsion,  by  rea- 
son of  the  applicable  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  of  the  United  States,  rise  to 
support  the  rule  and  the  legislation,  if 
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it  be  amended  in  accordance  witli  the 
way  we  hope  it  will  be  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  proposed  an  allowable 
population  deviation  from  the  true  norm 
of  20  percent,  both  either  above  or  be- 
low. It  was  not  agreed  to  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  the  figure  is  now  15  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  with  the 
MacGregor  committee  amendment 
which  would  authorize  the  use  of  in- 
terim-decennial census  figures  to  vali- 
date congressional  redistricting  legisla- 
tion, where  such  figures  brought  the 
district  within  the  allowable  deviation 
from  the  true  norm.  With  that  amend- 
ment and  with  the  prospective  Mathias 
amendment,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  these  are  reasonable  guidelines 
which  the  courts  should  follow,  I  intend 
to  support  the  rule  and  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
not  intended  to  make  any  remarks  on 
this  rule.  But  it  appears  that  time  is 
going  begging  here.  I  had  a  few  things 
I  wanted  to  get  off  my  chest,  therefore, 
I  requested  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  approve  of  this  rule  and  did  not  vote 
for  it  in  committee.  It  is  true  it  is  an 
improvement  over  the  rule  that  was 
sought,  which  was  a  closed  rule,  in  that 
it  is  a  modified  rule  and  permits  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
offer  an  amendment,  but  it  does  not  per- 
mit the  other  Members  of  the  House,  all 
of  whom  are  vitally  interested,  and  many 
of  whom,  I  assume,  would  want  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just 
following  my  usual  procedure.  I  am  a 
liberal  to  the  extent,  at  least,  I  believe 
the  House  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  debate  these  bills,  and  I  repeat,  when 
this  bill,  or  any  other  that  we  grant  a 
closed  rule  on,  goes  over  to  the  Senate 
that  body  has  all  of  the  opportimity  it 
desires  to  debate  the  bill  and  to  offer 
amendments. 

That  always  poses  a  question  to  me. 
Maybe  it  is  not  shared  by  many  here,  ap- 
parently not,  that  we  in  this  body  have 
an  inferiority  complex  that  does  not  exist 
in  the  other  body.  In  other  words,  the 
other  body  trusts  itself  to  legislate,  to  de- 
bate issues,  and  to  offer  amendments; 
but  if  anything  of  a  controversial  nature 
in  this  body  comes  up  we  resort  to  the 
closed  rule. 

I  just  wanted  to  call  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  so  many  liberals  here  in  this  body 
who  believe  in  liberality  and  who  wanted 
to  streamline  the  Rules  Committee  itself. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  any  further 
point  on  that.  I  made  my  point  in  the 
committee,  and  I  lost. 

Here  is  another  thing  that  bothers  me 
about  this  legislation.  I  asked  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  And 
I  want  to  digress  from  digression  to  com- 
pliment him  on  bringing  the  bill  in.  I 
think  the  bill  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  am  for 
it  basically.    I  think  it  is  overdue. 

But  I  am  wondering  what  the  gentle- 
men who  occupied  these  front  seats  here 
last  night,  who  wear  the  long,  black  robe 
and  occupy  the  marble  palace  over  there, 


are  going  to  say  about  this  bill  when  it 
gets  there.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  first 
nominated  for  the  Congress  in  the  year 
1932,  the  question  was  raised  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  about 
compactness  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
congressional  districts.  The  Supreme 
Court,  as  then  constituted,  said,  what  the 
Supreme  Courts  in  previous  years  has 
said  since  the  foundation  of  the  Repub- 
lic, that  this  was  none  of  the  Court's 
business;  that  it  was  a  political  question. 

There  are  those  who  refer  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  as  being  the  law 
of  the  land.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is 
this:  Up  until  just  a  few  years  ago,  I  do 
not  remember  when  it  was,  possibly  it 
was  in  the  last  year,  if  the  law  of  the 
land  was  that  that  was  none  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  business,  that  this  was  a 
political  question  and  one  for  the  several 
States,  then  what  is  the  law  of  the  land 
today,  and  does  the  law  of  the  land  vary 
with  what  the  Supreme  Court  says? 

I  know  there  are  those  who  subscribe 
to  that  theory,  but  you  will  find  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
only  time  that  phrase  "the  law  of  the 
land"  Is  used  is  when  the  Constitution 
sets  up  a  legislative  body  consisting  of 
a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate, 
and  the  laws  that  they  enact  and  the 
treaties  that  are  ratified  by  the  Senate 
shall  be  "the  law  of  the  land." 

In  other  words,  who  is  doing  the  legis- 
lating? Is  the  Congress  doing  the  leg- 
islating, or  is  the  Court?  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Supreme  Court  is  doing 
the  legislating  today,  and  it  is  doing  it  in 
every  field  more  and  more  every  day.  I 
do  not  like  that. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  any  more.  I 
have  had  my  say  about  it.  I  appreciate 
my  chairman's  yielding  to  me  for  this 
purpose.  I  merely  want  to  point  out  that 
this  tendency  toward  closed  rules  is 
growing  and  growing,  and  it  ought  to  be 
stopped.  And  further  that  this  third 
legislative  body,  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  curbed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mi*.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5505)  to  require  the 
establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the  18th 
and  subsequent  decennial  censuses,  of 
congressional  districts  composed  of  con- 
tiguous and  compact  territoi-y  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

LN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5505),  with 
Mr.  Ullman  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  \uianimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 


Mr.  Chairman,  some  20  years  ago  i 
offered  a  bill  of  this  character.  But  I 
could  get  nowhere  with  the  bill,  i  ^gj 
a  sort  of  lone  voice  in  the  wilderness,  but 
events  have  so  shaped  themselves  that 
now  there  really  is  a  sort  of  rallying  cry 
in  support  of  the  bill  in  quite  a  number 
of  the  States. 

You  know,  it  is  said  that  gold  never 
rusts.  Twenty  years  ago  I  put  this  gold 
nugget,  this  bill,  away  and  it  has  not 
rusted.  It  is  just  as  good  today  as  it 
was  20  years  ago  when  I  first  tried  to 
get  it  through  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  it  failed. 

I  have  been  very  patient  and  on  many 
occasions  have  made  speeches  to  advance 
this  bill.  But  I  was  always  frustrated. 
But  there  is  an  old  adage  which  says 
that  patience  is  sometimes  bitter  but  it 
bears  sweet  fruit.  It  is  now  bearing 
sweet  fruit  in  the  sense  that  I  am  quite 
sure  this  bill  is  going  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  go  on  its  way  to  the  Wliite  House 
to  become  a  statute. 

There  have  been  discovered  through 
the  court  proceedings  particularly,  which 
I  have  read,  many  disparities  in  popula- 
tion between  various  districts  in  the 
various  States.  Some  districts  number 
in  population  275,000 — others  450,000— 
others  500,000— and  others  as  much  as 
800,000.  Now  that  is  a  rather  wide  dis- 
parity between  275,000  and  800,000. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Wesberry  against  Sanders  has  frowned 
on  that  kind  of  disparity  and  said,  In 
effect:  "We  agree  with  Judge  Tuttle"— 
he  was  one  of  the  three-man  court  and 
had  a  dissenting  opinion.  The  three- 
man  court  threw  out  the  petition. 

But  the  Court  said : 

We  agree  with  Judge  Tuttle  that  in  de- 
basing the  weight  of  appellees'  votes,  the 
State  has  abridged  the  right  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress  guaranteed  them  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Furthermore,  the  Court  said :  P 

The  apportionment  statute  thus  contracts 
the  value  of  some  votes  and  expands  that 
of  others.  The  Federal  Constitution  in- 
tends that  when  qualified  voters  elect  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  each  vote  be  given  as  much 
weight  as  another  vote. 

Therefore  this  statute  carmot  stand. 

The  Court  goes  on  to  expand  that  prin- 
ciple of  one  person,  one  vote. 

So  we  lay  down  the  standard  with  ref- 
erence to  population.  We  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  lay  down  a  standard  or 
standards  because  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, article  I,  section  4,  we  have  that 
power.   That  section  reads  as  follows  ." 

The  Times.  Places,  and  Manner  of  holding     , 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives    , 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
islature  thereof,   but  the   Congress  may  at 
any    time    by    Law    make    or    alter    such     |jj 
Regulations.  •   •   • 

We  set  forth  criteria  with  reference  to 
apportionment.  In  general  the  criteria 
are  as  follows: 

There  must  be  a  fair  degree  of  equality 
of  population. 

There  must  be  contiguity,  geographi- 
cally, in  the  district. 
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There  must  be.  so  fat  as  is  practicable, 
compactness  in  the  district. 

We  also  provided,  in  general  that  there 
cannot  be  more  than  two  apportionments 
between  two  Federal  censuses. 

What  is  meant  by  "compactness"?  I 
believe  compactness  is  well  described  in 
the  report,  which  says  as  follows: 

By  compactness,  the  committee  means, 
with  respect  to  any  congressional  district,  the 
absence  of  the  conditions  and  purposes 
underlying  the  followiog  dictionary  defini- 
tions of  "gerrymander": 

"1.  To  divide  (a'territorial  unit)  into  elec- 
tion districts  in  an  uhJiatural  and  unfair 
way  with  the  purpose  of  giving  one  political 
party  an  electoral  majority  in  a  large  nimiber 
of  districts  while  concentrating  the  voting 
strength  of  the  opposition  in  as  few  districts 
as  possible. 

"2.  To  divide  (an  are^)  into  political  units 
in  an  unnatural  and  unfair  way  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  special  advantages  to  one 
group." 


Other  Members  kndw  as  well  as  I  know 
that  a  number  of  these  districts  look  like 
jigsaw  puzzles.  There  are  some  districts 
which  look  like  a  hub  of  a  wheel  with 
spokes  going  out  in  all  directions.  Some 
districts  have  been  defined  as  having 
contours  that  look  like  wash  hanging  out 
on  a  line. 

Such  districts  are  not  compact.  They 
are  not  compact  even  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  Districts  of  that  sort  v.ould 
violate  a  criterion  of  this  bill. 

What  is  meant  by  "contiguous  terri- 
tory"? Let  me  illustrate  what  happened 
in  my  own  State  of  New  York  some  years 
ago. 

We  have,  in  New  York  harbor,  an  is- 
land called  Staten  Island,  and  we  have 
the  Hudson  River.  Staten  Island  was 
dragged  up  the  Hudson  River  100  miles 
and  tagged  onto  a  county  in  upstate  New 
York,  out  of  which  a  district  was  made. 
We  could  not  call  that  a  contiguous  dis- 
trict. We  could  not  call  a  situation  like 
East  Pakistan  and  West  Pakistan  a  con- 
tiguous district. 

Those  situations  are  barbarous.  They 
nave  actually  happened  in  our  histoi-y. 
and  they  should  not  happen  again. 

Therefore,  we  set  forth  that  criterion 
that  the  district  must  be  contiguous. 

As  I  said  before,  ■we  provide  a  mean 
population.  The  population  of  a  State 
is  taken  according  to  the  last  Federal 
census,  and  then  it  is  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  to  which  the  State 
Is  entitled.  That  gives  the  average  or 
mean  population.  It  is  impossible,  as  it 
were,  to  stretch  a  district  over  a  Pro- 
crustean bed  and  say  that  the  district 
must  be  measured  with  precision-like  in- 
struments, that  it  must  be  exactly  a 
mean  population.  That  would  be  im- 
possible. So  we  allow  a  tolerance  of  15 
percent  above  the  mean  and  15  percent 
below  the  mean. 

When  the  bill  was  originally  offered, 
it  was  10  percent  above  and  below.  It 
was  then  advanced  to  121/2  percent.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee wanted  it  20  percent.  The  mem- 
bers felt  that  that  was  too  large  a  spread, 
and  there  was  a  compromise,  and  the 
compromise  was  at  15  percent. 

All  you  gentleman  are  practical  pol- 
iticians. You  just  cannot  get  evei-ything 
you  want.    You  just  cannot  get  perfec- 
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tion.  You  have  to  comprise  at  times.  On 
the  question  of  population  tolerance  we 
did  compromise  with  the  15  percent.  I 
am  firmly  of  the  conviction  that  these 
criteria  will  be  of  immeasurable  help. 

What  would  happen  if  we  did  not  pass 
this  bill  and  did  not  prescribe  these  cri- 
teria? 

I  just  think  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  various  States.  In  some  States  the 
courts  have  held  that  a  disparity  as  low 
as  1  percent  between  two  districts  in 
population  is  illegal.  That  is  ridiculous. 
Other  States  have  held  3  percent  and  so 
on. 

If  you  are  not  going  to  pass  this  bill,  it 
just  means  that  the  division  or  the  ap- 
portionment of  these  congressional  dis- 
tricts will  be  left  to  whom?  To  the 
courts  of  the  States.  They  do  not  have 
the  equipment  or  the  expertise  to  be  able 
properly  to  divide  these  districts.  Very 
likely  you  have  50  different  types  of  ap- 
portionment set  forth  in  these  various 
States.  You  have  a  veritable  mishmash, 
a  hodgepodge.  That  is  the  alternative 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
think  you  want  that.  For  that  reason 
I  hope  that  you  will  vote  for  this  bill. 

You  will  find  this  in  the  report.  It 
appears  that  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
has  been  greatly  increased  and  greatly 
exacerbated  by  conditions  that  are  de- 
veloping throughout  the  country.  The 
committee  is  informed  that  at  least  in 
four  States,  Florida,  Illinois,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee,  courts  have  under 
consideration  the  validity  of  existing 
congressional  districting.  In  Maryland, 
Missouri,  and  Virginia  congressional  dis- 
tricting has  been  or  is  about  to  be  judi- 
cially invalidated  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures are  grappling  with  the  redistricting 
problem. 

The  committee  is  further  advised  that 
apart  from  litigation  the  State  legisla- 
tures of  at  least  the  following  States  are 
in  process  of  congressional  redistricting: 
Indiana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington.  For 
these  reasons  and  others  I  do  not  think 
we  can  delay  much  further  the  passage 
of  a  bill  of  this  character. 

There  has  been  inordinate  delay,  as  I 
said  before,  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  rule.  This  is  nothing  new. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  a  bill  of  this 
character  through  for  years.  There  was 
always  some  kind  of  subterfuge,  usually 
political.  Republicans  in  power  in  one 
State  say,  "We  will  have  none  of  it.  We 
want  to  redistrict  according  to  our  Re- 
publican plan  of  gerrymandering.'  The 
Democrats  in  control  in  various  States 
say,  "No.  We  will  have  none  of  your 
proposals.  We  selfishly  want  to  gerry- 
mander our  State  according  to  Demo- 
cratic advantage." 

So  I  fell  between  two  stools.  I  could 
get  nowhere.  But  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  shed  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  this  dark  subject  and  are  dispelling 
this  idea  of  political  advantage  because 
all  States  are  in  the  same  boat  now.  The 
Supreme  Court  holds  a  sort  of  Damo- 
clean  sword  over  the  heads  of  the  States 
and  this  is  not  the  politicians'  sway  and 
we  have  to  recognize  that.  Something 
must  be  done,  and  as  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
said,  certainly  no  harm  can  be  done  from 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  Only  good  can 
come  from  it.  Of  course,  there  may  be 
an  isolated  State  that  may  not  have  the 
complete  answer  in  this  bill.  We  cannot 
help  that.  You  cannot  satisfy  every 
State.  You  cannot  satisfy  every  Mem- 
ber. I  do  not  care  what  bill  you  bring 
forward,  it  will  have  some  imperfections. 
Even  the  diamond  has  its  flaws  and  the 
sun  has  its  spots.  This  bill  may  have 
some  flaws  and  it  may  have  some  si-ots. 
but  weighing  the  equities  against  the  in- 
equities of  the  bill,  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill 
and  a  just  bill  and  I  do  fervently  hope 
that  you  gentlemen  by  your  vote  will  em- 
brace it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
iriitially  I  want  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  entire  committee  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  floor  and  for  giving  us 
something  very  constructive  in  an  area 
where  we  have  had  a  vacuum. 

I  personally  am  concerned  about  the 
use  of  a  phrase  that  occurs  in  the  bill 
on  the  second  page,  line  14,  and  again 
on  Une  17  referring  to  the  exclusion  of 
Indians  not  taxed.  That  appears  in  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  and  is  repeated 
in  this  bill.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  this  phrase 
has  been  meaningless  in  terms  of  figur- 
ing the  representation  of  the  States  for 
many  years.  To  me  it  is  a  retention  of 
something  obsolete  to  continue  it  in  this 
bill. 

I  notice  the  phrase  describing  persons 
is  not  "free  persons"  as  it  appears  in  ar- 
ticle I,  but  just  "persons,"  and  I  do  not 
see  why  the  committee  should  not  have 
dropped  this  exclusion  of  Indians  not 
taxed,  from  the  bill.  Because,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  we  are  counting  Indians 
and  they  are  being  included  in  the  States 
of  the  Union  at  this  time  in  calculating 
population. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  raises 
a  very  interesting  question.  We  simply 
copied  the  wording  of  the  Constitution 
when  we  drafted  this  bill.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  if  we  took  those  words  out,  we 
might  not  run  afoul  of  the  Constitution. 
There  are  some  doubts  about  that.  And 
rather  than  entering  into  that  thicket 
of  uncertainty  we  said  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  use  the  words  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Of  course,  as  I 
pointed  out,  you  have  changed  the  phras- 
ing of  article  I  to  drop  the  word  "free" 
before  the  word  "person."  I  do  not  see 
why  you  could  not  do  the  same  in  this 
connection  here. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  we  dropped  that 
word  as  a  result  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  not  by  a  statute;  that 
is  the  difference. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  point  that  I 
am  getting  at  is  this.  The  decisions  of 
the  courts  on  constitutional  questions 
concerning  the  rights  of  Indians  to  vote 
have  established  their  right  to  be 
counted,  to  serve  in  oflfice,  and  to  be  full- 
fledged    citizens.    I    cannot    see    why 
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there  could  not  be  the  same  extension  of 
reasoning  from  past  decisions  of  the 
court  to  take  this  language  out,  that  in- 
fers that  there  is  some  inferior  status  of 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  were  fearful  that 
we  would  be  treading  on  rather  danger- 
ous ground,  and  we  did  not  want  to  at- 
tempt it.  We  did  not  think  there  would 
be  any  harm  in  following  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion, so  far  as  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned to  create  any  exclusion  of  In- 
dians when  counting  population  or  to 
infer  that  there  is  today  a  validity  to 
that  old  language  in  article  I  that  has 
not  been  applied  for  a  number  of  years 
in  calculating  representation,  is  there? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  had  no  such  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  allow,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
one  point  in  his  own  remarks  which  bears 
on  the  subject  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt],  raised  a  moment 
ago.  I  notice  that  the  chairman  in  his 
discussion  referred  again  to  a  statement 
that  the  bill  provides  that  there  shall  not 
be  between  any  two  decennial  censuses 
more  than  two  redistrictings. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  did  not  say  two.  I 
said  there  can  be  no  more  than  one  be- 
tween two  Federal  censuses.  But  if  a 
State  has  redistricted  ^and  somebody 
raises  the  question,  for  instance,  that 
your  district  is  improperly  lined,  as  it 
were,  that  your  district  violates,  say,  the 
15-percent  tolerance  above  the  mean, 
there  is  a  special  census  that  covers  one 
of  your  counties  which  would  be  a  justi- 
fication, or  which  you  could  use  as  a  jus- 
tification; as  a  defense  you  can  use  that 
special  census  for  the  purpose  of  defense. 
That  provision  is  only  a  defensive  pro- 
vision, not  an  offensive  one.  You  could 
not  compel  a  whole  statewide  redistrict- 
ing  by  virtue  of  the  lines  that  you  re- 
ferred to,  namely  line  20  down  to  line  25 
and  over  to  the  top  of  page  3  with  refer- 
ence to  a  special  census. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  order  to  be  perfectly 
clear  does  not  the  bill  provide  that  there 

shall  be  only  one  valid  redistricting 

Mr.  CELLER.  Right.  That  is  the 
word — "valid." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Per  decennial  cen- 
sus? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  the  word— 
"valid."  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  asked 
it  and  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt]  asked  it.  I  used 
the  word  "valid,"  which  is  the  keystone 

Mr.  STRATTON.  What  the  gentle- 
man has  just  said,  if  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, means  that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble for  someone  wanting  to  upset  such 
a  valid  redistricting 

Mr.  CELLER.   They  could  not. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  They  could  not  go 
out  and  get  a  special  census  taken  in  one 
county  and  then  come  in  and  try  to  force 
another  redistricting? 


Mr.  CELLER.   No. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
courts  have  already  decided  the  question 
of  validity  prior  to  the  90th  Congress 
and  that  the  districts  are  considered  to 
be  validly  apportioned.  Nonetheless,  if 
we  take  the  standards  that  we  are  lay- 
ing down  in  this  bill,  the  15-percent 
variation,  compactness  and  contiguity, 
those  standards  are  not  met,  does  this 
mean  then  that  those  districts  though 
considered  by  the  court  to  have  been  val- 
idly apportioned  up  until  now  are  not 
valid  districts  and  therefore  will  have  to 
meet  these  present  requirements? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Those  districts  are  out 
of  line  and  therefore  the  entire  State 
would  be  improperly  apportioned.  Then 
the  State  legislature  would  have  to  re- 
apportion. 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  th!s  is  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  up  until  the  present  time  there 
have  been  tests  before  the  courts  and 
the  courts  decided  that  those  districts 
are  validly  apportioned? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  sir,  that  v/ould 
happen. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Suppose  a  State  legisla- 
ture has  in  good  faith  and  in  good  con- 
science, according  to  the  1960  census— 
redistricted,  and  it  has  done  so  as  I  say 
in  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  comply  with 
the  State  and  Federal  laws.  Then  we 
come  along  and  we  have  this  bill  enacted, 
will  that  invalidate  its  previous  re- 
districting? In  other  words,  would  the 
gentleman  consider  it  a  valid  redistrict- 
ing. if  the  ceurts  in  a  given  State,  both 
State  and  Federal,  upheld  and  sustained 
its  legislature  on  the  task  of  redistrict- 
ing. Providing,  of  course,  that  the  re- 
districting was  fair,  compact,  and  con- 
tiguous. In  the  determination  of  the 
gentleman  is  that  a  valid  redistricting? 
Mr.  CELLER.  It  certainly  is.  If  it  is 
declared  valid  by  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  CHELF.    Would  that  State  have  to 
be  redistricted  all  over  again? 
Mr.  CELLER.   It  would  not. 
Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ?l 

Mr.  CELLER.  ^  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Does  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  mean 
to  say  that  if  the  districts  in  a  State  does 

not  meet  the  15-percent  standard 

Mr.  CELLER.  He  said  it  did.  He  said 
it  was  declared  valid. 

Mr.  CHELF.  No;  I  said  the  courts  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  CELLER.  You  said  the  Federal 
courts. 

Mr.  CHELF.  The  high  court  of  the 
State  upheld  it  and  the  U.S.  Federal 
court  then  upheld  its  action. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  a  later  court  held 
that  it  did  not  come  within  this  criterion 
of  a  tolerance  of  15  percent,  you  would 
have  to  redistrict. 


March  16,  1965  i       March  16,  1965 


Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yi^ 
for  a  question  concerning  the  question  of 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  ? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  understood  our 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
TON]  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee  if  the  MacGregor  amendment,  which 
begins  on  line  20  of  the  bill  and  ends  on 
line  1  of  page  3  of  the  bill,  were  not  a 
mechanism  which  would  trigger  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  new  redistricting.  That  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  question.  That 
provision  only  validates  or  gives  the 
nieans  by  which  a  redistricting  otherwise 
invalid  would  be  valid;  is  that  not  right? 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  elucidate  the  language  that 
was  just  referred  to,  line  20,  page  2,  and 
continuing  through  to  page  3.  As  I  un- 
derstand this  language,  what  it  means  is 
where  a  district  fails  to  come  within  the 
15  percent  over  or  under,  and  the  redis- 
tricting is  in  order  for  a  particular  dis- 
trict, a  new  census  may  be  requested  for 
that  particular  district  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  in  1965  that  district 
is  still  over  or  under  15  percent? 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  May  I  give  the 
chairman  a  hypothetical  situation?  As- 
suming, therefore,  that  a  court  finds 
a  district  based  on  the  1960  census  as 
outside  of  the  15 -percent  limitation, 
either  over  or  under,  and  the  court  or- 
ders a  redistricting,  is  it  the  gentleman's 
intention  and  the  committee's  intention 
that  a  new  census  may  be  requested  be- 
fore such  a  redistricting  is  ordered  by 
the  court? 

Mr.  CELLER.  A  new  census  could 
be  requested  in  order  to  show  that  the 
15-percent  tolerance,  above  or  below,  is 
satisfied.  That  is  a  special  census. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  A  special  census. 
Mr.  CELLER.  The  act  refers  to  a  spe- 
cial census,  in  line  27,  a  Federal  special 
census.  They  cover  usually  political 
subdivisions  and  sometimes  a  State. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  But  I  am  correct  in 
assuming  that  before  a  redistricting 
could  be  ordered  in  a  particular  district 
a  new  census  can  be  requested  of  that 
district  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  out- 
side the  limitation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  other  words,  it  can 
be  requested  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  defense. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Who  would  make 
such  a  request? 

Mr.  CELLER.    Anybody   could.    You 

could.    A  State  official  could  make  it; 

you  could  make  it.    If  you  make  it  you 

have  to  pay  for  it  yourself. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Who  would  pay  for 

Mr.  CELLER.  You  would  pay  for  it. 
Whoever  makes  the  request. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  41. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  will  read  from 
the  United  States  Code.  The  language 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  refer- 
ring to  is  found  in  the  United  States 
Code,  title  13,  section  8,  as  amended,  and 
it  reads  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  may  furnish  transcripts  or 
copies  of  tables  and  other  census  records  and 
make  special  statlstlcaJ  compilations  and 
surveys  for  State  or  local  officials,  private 
concerns,  or  individuala  upon  the  payment 
of  the  actual,  or  estimated  cost  of  such 
work. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
specific  question? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Whoever  asks  for  it 
must  pay  for  it. 

Now,  may  I  ask  the  chairman:  Assum- 
ing that  a  special  census  has  been  con- 
ducted, or  assuming  that  such  census  has 
been  conducted  and  the  redistricting  is 
necessary,  then  obviously  you  have  to 
give  or  take  from  some  surrounding  dis- 
trict before  the  court  order  becomes 
final.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  drafters 
of  this  provision  that  a  special  census 
may  be  requested  on  the  newly  affected 
congressional  district  before  the  order  is 
final.  After  all,  we  have  either  added 
or  subtracted. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  is  bas- 
ing his  question  on  the  fact  some  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  distrijct  X  with  reference 
to  the  15  percent,  and  this  special  census 
is  used,  and  after  the  special  census  is 
used  the  court  nonetheless  says  the  dis- 
trict does  not  satisfy  the  criteria  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  chairman  mis- 
understood the  question.  Let  me  re- 
phrase it.  I 

Assume  that  a  couit  orders  redistrict- 
ing of  a  district  which  has  failed  to  come 
within  the  15 -percent  limitation,  either 
over  or  under,  and  the  court  says,  "All 
right,  district  X  must  receive  50,000  more 
people,  or  100,000  more  people."  So  they 
add  it  on  to  district  X.  They  have  af- 
fected the  contiguous  district  and  the 
surrounding  area. 

Mr.  CELLER.  You  affect  the  whole 
State. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  question  I  raise 
IS  this,  that  before  any  redistricting  be- 
comes final,  imder  this  rule  we  have  been 
considering  here,  page  2,  line  20,  and  so 
forth,  is  it  permissible  imder  this  rule  to 
request  a  special  census  of  the  newly  af- 
fected districts  to  see  that  they  come 
within  the  15  percent? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  imagine  that  could  be 
done,  but  I  think  that  is  a  very  remote 
situation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL    Why  is  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  answer  is,  it  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  somebody  requested  that  it  be  done, 
would  it  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
this  provision? 

Mr.  CELLER.    It  Would. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe  we  want  to  be  as 
accm-ate  as  possible  in  regard  to  the 
gentleman's  question.    The   gentleman 


was  reading  from  line  20  on  page  2.  He 
will  find  that  sentence  is  prefaced  with 
this  clause,  "Where  a  State  has  redis- 
tricted since  the  last  decennial  census." 
In  the  light  of  that  clause,  I  say  that  the 
simple  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion  is  **Ycs." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  beUeve  he  stated 
the  answer  properly  when  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  because  if  you  change 
contiguous  districts  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  order  requiring  that  the  district 
meet  the  15-percent  standard,  obviously 
we  should  have  the  right  to  request  a 
special  census  of  the  newly  changed  dis- 
trict before  any  such  decree  becomes 
final,  because  by  shifting  people  around 
in  this  one  district  that  is  in  question, 
you  may  have  drawn  out  of  balance  un- 
der the  15-percent  limitation  the  sur- 
rounding districts  from  which  you  either 
take  population  or  give  population.  So 
I  will  accept  the  chairman's  answer  as 
an  affirmative  answer,  and  it  makes  good 
sense  to  me. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELIiER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  is  still  some 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  some.  I 
should  like  to  get  it  clarified  so  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  since  the  last  decennial  census 
we  have  had  a  reapportionment.  Does 
the  gentleman  agree  that  that  reappor- 
tionment does  not  meet  the  criteria  set 
up  by  this  bill? 

Take  the  State  of  New  York  as  an 
example.  We  have  had  a  reapportion- 
ment in  New  York  State  of  congressional 
districts  since  the  last  decennial  census. 
If  the  findings  should  be  that  the  re- 
apportionment does  not  meet  the  criteria 
set  up  by  this  bill,  would  it  then  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  State  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  reapportion  in 
order  to  meet  this  criteria? 
Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  it  would. 
Mr.  MULTER.  And  once  having  done 
that,  however,  the  State  of  New  York 
could  not  be  required  to  again  reappor- 
tion until  after  the  1970  census  assum- 
ing that  that  reapportionment  did  meet 
this  criteria? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  provide  on  page  3, 
lines  1,  2,  and  3  that  there  shall  be  not 
more  than  one  redistricting  during  any 
decennial  census.  What  is  meant  there 
is  one  valid,  legal,  and  proper  redistrict- 
ing where  no  questions  are  asked.  For 
example,  the  State  of  New  York  redis- 
tricted in  1961.  No  questions  arise. 
There  could  be  no  redistricting  until  after 
the  census  of  1970.  But  let  us  assume 
that  the  New  York  State  redistricting 
does  not  satisfy  this  criteria  and  the 
courts  throw  it  out.  Then  the  State 
would  have  to  redistrict  again,  although 
that  is  two  redistrictings  within  the  dec- 
ade of  1960  to  1970.  It  must  be  valid. 
There  can  be  no  more  than  one  valid, 
proper,  appropriate,  and  legal  redis- 
tricting within  the  decennial  census. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  I  may  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  one  further  question. 
To  put  it  another  way,  if  there  be  any 
State  now  that  has  reapportioned  so  as 
to  meet  the  criteria  of  this  bill  that 


State  would  not  be  required  to  reappor- 
tion again? 

Mr.  CELLER.    No. 

Mr.  MULTER.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  merely  want  to  make 
this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  Does  not  that 
mean  then  that  although  the  census  or 
the  population  may  have  changed,  an 
attack  may  not  lie  or  succeed  against 
the  validity  of  the  apportionment  so  long 
as  it  met  the  requirement  of  the  15- 
percent  compactness  or  contiguity  fol- 
lowing the  90th  Congress? 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  In  connection  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MuLTER]  said  a  moment  ago,  I  imder- 
stood  that  the  gentleman  commented 
that  in  his  view  the  reapportionment 
that  took  effect  in  New  York  State  in 
1962  was  not  valid.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  that  if 
he  will  look  at  the  figures  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  on  the  population  of 
districts  in  New  York  State,  he  will  find 
that  the  15-percent  figure  does  hold  with 
reference  to  the  1962  redistricting  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Therefore,  the  only  further  legal  ques- 
tion that  could  rise  imder  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  whether  specific  districts 
were  compact  or  contiguous  or  not. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
believe  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in 
this  field  and  I  think,  perhaps,  there 
might  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
my   own   district  is,   strictly   speaking, 
compact.    But   I   feel  very   much   like 
some  other  Members  who  have  spoken 
here  today  who  have  already  been  sub- 
jected to  one  redistricting  and  are  not 
particularly  anxious  to  be  subjected  to 
it  again  so  soon.    That  would  seem  to 
be    double    jeopardy    indeed.    I    think 
certainly  the  courts  would  have  to  ex- 
amine the  point  that  the  chairman  of 
the  conmiittee  has  already  emphasized 
in  his  report,  namely  that  the  "com- 
pactness" referred  to  in  the  bill  is  com- 
pactness insofar  as  practicable. 
Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  STRATTON.    I  would  certainly 
not  like  to  have  the  legislative  history 
here  show  that  it  was  the  judgment  of 
this  House  or  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  the  New  York  State  1962 
redistricting  was  prima  facie  invalid. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  say  with  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  practicability, 
I  think  that  the  State  legislature  would 
have  to  take  into  consideration  when 
determining  the  criteria  of  compactness 
so  far  as  practical  that  it  take  care  of 
such  lines  of  division  as  a  county,  moun- 
tain, or  forest  as  well  as  various  other 
demographic  considerations  that  would 
have  to  be  considered. 

As  I  said  in  my  main  statement,  you 
just  cannot  measure  this  matter  with 
precision  instruments.  There  has  to  be 
a  leeway  one  way  or  another  and  the 
courts  in  the  final  analysis  would  have 
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to  make  their  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  district  is  legal  or  illegal.  The  ap- 
portioning would  have  to  take  those  fac- 
tors into  consideration. 

Mr.  STRATTON.    I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to 
yield  further.  I  believe  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  New  York  had 
something  to  do  with  that  particular  re- 
districting,  and  I  understand,  according 
to  his  figures,  our  congressional  districts 
do  not  vary  by  more  than  14.8  percent. 
I  believe   this   is   a  somewhat  more 
reassunng  situation  than  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  MulterI  suggested 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman^ an- 
other question.     Once  the  bill  becomes 
law,  would  it  be  in  order  for  a  legisla- 
ture on  its  own,  on  the  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation, to  undertake  a  new  redistricting? 
Or  would  that  result  have  to  come  as  a 
result  of  a  court  action  filed  pursuant  to 
this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  would  have  to  come 
as  the  result  of  a  court  action  filed.  They 
could  not,  of  their  own  volition,  do  so, 
because  we  say  there  can  be  no  more 
than  one  between  two  Federal  censuses 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.    MULTER.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  have  one  brief  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  last  colloquy 
I  do  not  intend  to  preclude  any  court 
from  making  any  finding  of  fact  which 
may  be  contrary  to  what  I  have  said  I 
do  not  believe  we  ought  to  try  to  make 
a  legislative  history  based  on  what  is 
happening  or  has  happened  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
TON]  says  it  is  under  15  percent,  while 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  says  it  is 
over  15  percent.  I  know  as  a  fact  that 
some  districts  in  the  State  of  New  York 
have  populations  of  250,000.  My  own 
district  has  a  600,000  population. 

This  is  a  matter  which  will  have  to  be 
determmed  by  a  court,  after  the  issue 
IS  tendered.  I  believe  we  make  the  legis- 
lative history  perfectly  plain  as  to  what 
we  intend  by  this  bill,  which  is  only  one 
valid  reapportionment  during  each  10- 
year  period. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  may 
I  say  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MuLTER],  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Directory,  which  I  assume  has 
the  official  census  figures  from  the  State 
represents  a  district  listed  as  having 
455.172  persons,  which  is  well  within  the 
15-percent  spread. 

Mr.  MULTER.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Census  Bureau  cer- 
tified my  district  as  having  well  over 
500,000  people  in  it.  Since  that  certifi- 
cation there  have  been  at  least  another 
30,000  people  who  have  moved  into  mv 
district. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  that  not  a  spe- 
cial census  the  gentleman  is  referring 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  why  I  made  the  point  we  should  not 


tiy  to  make  a  legislative  history  binding 
on  a  court  as  to  what  is  happening  In 
the  State  of  New  York  or  any  other 
State. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Again  we  ought  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  made  a  little  earlier, 
confirmed  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCuLLOCH],  that  such  a  spe- 
cial census  cannot  be  used  to  trigger  a 
new  reapportionment,  but  only  to  defend 
one  alleged  to  be  invalid. 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  is  because  of  this 
difference  that  I  asked  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  clarify 
the  point.  I  believe  he  has  now  clari- 
fied it.  and  there  can  be  only  one  valid 
reapportionment  made  heretofore  or 
hereafter  within  each  10-year  period 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Poff]. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  probably  there  are  three 
questions  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  as  this  debate 
progresses. 

Pirst,  I  am  sure  we  all  want  to  know, 
why  is  Congress  acting  in  this  field? 
Second,  by  what  authority  is  Congress 
acting  in  this  field?  Finally,  precisely 
what  is  Congress  doing  when  it  acts  in 
this  field? 

Trying  to  answer  those  questions 
seriatim : 

Pirst.  Congress  is  acting  in  this  field 
because  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Wesberry  against  Sanders  has  de- 
cided that  article  I,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  requires  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  be  elected  "by 
the  people  of  the  several  States",  re- 
quires that  the  congressional  districts 
from  which  they  are  elected  within  a 
particular  State  must  be  as  nearly  equal 
in  population  as  practicable.  That  is,  of 
course,  an  extension  of  the  "one-man. 
one-vote"  doctrine  which  the  Court 
enunciated  earlier  in  another  case  in- 
volving State  legislative  districts,  viz, 
Reynolds  against  Sims. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  Con- 
gress is  acting  and  a  specific  reason  why 
Congress  is  making  its  action  applicable 
to  the  90th  Congress,  as  distinguished 
from  the  93d  Congress  which  takes  its 
seat  in  1971  following  the  next  decennial 
census.  Here  is  the  reason:  in  his  elo- 
quent dissenting  opinion  in  the  Wesberry 
case  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  had  this  to  say: 
Thus  today's  decision  Impugns  the  valid- 
ity of  the  election  of  398  Representatives 
from  37  States,  leaving  a  constitutional 
House  of  37  Members  now  sitting. 

That  is  why  we  are  acting  and  that  is 
why  our  action  must  be  made  applicable 
to  the  90th  Congress. 

Now  the  second  question.  By  what 
authority  is  the  Congress  acting?  Are 
we  usurping  the  proper  function  of  State 
legislatures?  Well,  article  I,  section  4, 
clause  1,  of  the  Constitution  is  one  of 
the  constitutional  bases  on  which  we 
presume  to  act,  and  that  clause  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shaU  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
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islature  thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  alter  such  Regulations  ex- 
cept as  to  the  Places  of  chusing  Senators' 

The  other  congressional  basis  upon 
which  we  presume  to  act  is  section  5 
clause  1  of  that  section,  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tlons,  Returns,  and  Qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members.  •   •   • 

Because  the  Congress  has  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  act  does  not  mean  that 
Congress  should  always  exercise  that 
power.  As  a  thoughtful,  prudent  legis- 
lative body  we  must,  I  think,  be  careful 
to  distinguish  between  proper  authority 
on  the  one  hand  and  prudent  policy  on 
the  other  hand.  In  my  judgment,  in 
connection  with  this  legislation  the  two 
are  one  and  we  should  proceed  expedi- 
tiously to  pass  the  legislation  pending 
before  us. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POPP.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  use  of  the  word 
"valid"  in  this  legislation  leads  me  to  ask 
the  gentleman  v/ho  is  to  detemiine  when 
a  redistricting  is  a  valid  or  an  invalid 
redistricting  process? 

Mr.  POFF.  Well,  of  course,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman,  the  districting 
currently  in  effect  will  be  presumed  to  be 
valid  unless  and  until  it  is  challenged  in 
the  courts  as  being  invalid.  Then  it  be- 
comes the  province  of  the  court  to  make 
that  determination. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  so  in  view  of  that  in- 
terpretation—with which  I  agree,  inci- 
dentally—if a  State  legislature  has  pur- 
suant to  the  decennial  census  of  1960  re- 
districted  and  in  its  action  tried  as  near 
as  possible  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
compactness  and  the  requirements  for 
as  near  as  practicable  equal  distribu- 
tion—if the  legislature  then  of  a  State 
has  so  acted  following  the  1960  decennial 
census,  then  that  action  of  tlie  State 
legislature  involved  will  be  presumed  to 
be  valid  until  it  has  been  attacked  in 
the  courts  and  determined  by  the  courts 
to  be  invalid? 

Mr.  POPP.  My  answer  is  yes. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  Now.  if  there  is  no 
attack  upon  the  action  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture in  its  action  of  redistricting  after  the 
1960  census,  then  there  will  be  no  other 
or  there  can  be  no  other  redistricting  by 
that  legislative  body  until  after  the  1970 
decennial  census.    Is  that  coiTect? 

Mr.  POPP.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
unless  the  districting  plan  is  attacked  and 
the  courts  have  invalidated  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POPP.  If  I  may.  I  would  like  to 
continue  the  thought  I  have  in  mind  un- 
less your  question  is  precisely  on  this 
point.   If  so,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Yes;  it  is 
on  the  point. 
Mr.  POPP.  I  will  yield,  then. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like,  apropos  of  the  point  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  to  ask  does  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  mean  to  say 


that  if  a  State  has  redistricted  and  its 
districts  are  not  within  15  percent  of  the 
norm  of  the  average  district  size  within 
the  State— if,  say,  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  are  25  percent  above  and  below 
in  a  new  districting— that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  say  that  in  the  90th  Congress 
or  in  any  subsequent  Congress  no  district 
shall  have  more  or  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  average  and  that  that  does  not 
apply  to  this  State  because  it  has  done  a 
redistricting  even  though  it  did  not  come 
within  15  percent? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  mean  that  unless — and 
I  understood  this  to  be  the  premise  of 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia — that  unless  and  until  the  dis- 
tricting plan  which  has  been  put  into 
effect  by  the  legislature  subject  to  the 
decennial  census  is  attacked  affirma- 
tively in  the  courts  it  will  be  presumed  to 
be  valid.  If  it  is  attacked  subsequent  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  bill  which  we 
are  trying  to  place  upon  the  statute 
books  then,  of  course,  the  terms  of  the 
bill  would  be  applicable. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  And  if  the 
court  finds  any  district  is  more  than  15 
percent  above  or  below  it  will  be  deemed 
to  be  invalid  under  the  terms  of  this  bill; 
is  that  correct?  I 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I^r.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  in  that  con- 
nection? 

Mr.  POFF.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Assume  that  this 
bill  is  passed  and  becomes  law.  At  what 
time  would  be  the  15 -percent  requirement 
go  into  effect?  Is  it  to  be  retroactive  to 
1960? 

Mr.  POFF.  Of  course,  it  will  be  pro- 
spective in  effect.  But  if  the  attack  fol- 
lows the  effective  date  of  the  act  then 
the  question  becomes  whether  or  not  the 
redistricting  plan  whenever  it  was  en- 
acted falls  within  those  guidelines. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  And  that  despite  the 
the  fact  that  the  State  legislature  has 
acted  in  good  faith  in  redistricting. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  must  answer  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Has  attempted  to 
achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
population. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  must  answer  the  gentle- 
man in  the  affirmative,  and  I  must  add 
further  that  even  if  this  bill  does  not  go 
on  the  books  the  answer  would  still  be 
"Yes."  i 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Blut  not  as  to  the  15 
percent. 

Mr.  POFF.  Not  as  to  15  percent,  but 
it  might  be  attacked  if  the  deviation  is 
as  much  as  2  percent. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  1%  could  be  any  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  POFF.  It  might  be  as  close  as  2 
percent  unless  this  bill  goes  on  the  books. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.    There  is  no  require- 
ment in  law  that  it  be  any  percentage. 
..     Mr.  POFF.   Not  at  all. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  only  require- 
ment is  that  there  will  be  an  attempt  to 
achieve  an  equitable  distribution. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
understands  what  I  have  said.  If  we  set 
it  at  15  percent  and  the  variance  under 
the  districting  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested is  10  percent  the  court  is  not  as 


likely  to  strike  it  down  as  it  would  if  the 
bill  did  not  become  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
opening  remarks  I  think  the  final  ques- 
tion which  concerns  us  is.  Precisely  what 
action  is  the  Congress  taking  in  this  field 
under  this  bill?  Pirst  of  all,  we  have 
already  debated  the  question  of  at-large 
races  and  I  share  the  concern  some  have 
expressed  that  the  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  might  create 
an  impossible  situation.  And  I  suggest 
the  following  pragmatic  case. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  districting  plan 
of  the  State  has  come  under  attack  and 
the  court  has  entered  a  decree  nullifying 
its  districts  subsequent  to  the  primary 
filing  deadline  or,  indeed,  subsequent  to 
the  primary  itself.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Mathias  amendment  the  State  legisla- 
ture would  either  have  to  redistrict  op 
some  other  consequence  would  follow. 

If  the  State  redistricted  at  that  late 
date,  it  would  be  too  late  to  qualify  nomi- 
nees from  any  geographical  congres- 
.sional  districts  unless  of  course  you 
changed  all  of  the  election  laws  of  that 
State. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment there  could  be  no  at-large  race. 
So,  what  would  be  the  result?  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  point  might  be  debated, 
but  one  possible  result  might  be  that  the 
State  would  lose  all  of  its  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  except  of 
course  the  single  Representative  which 
the  Constitution  guarantees  as  a  mini- 
mal. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land be  adopted.  I  am  afraid  the  legis- 
lation would  not  be  workable  if  it  is  not 
adopted. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does 
the  bill  propose  to  do?  It  proposes  to 
establish  the  requirements  of  contiguous 
and  compact  territories.  Now,  these 
words  are  not  novel.  They  exist  in  the 
constitution  of  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. We  have  wrestled  with  them  but 
had  no  trouble  in  defining  them.  They 
existed  in  the  laws  on  the  Federal  statute 
books  between  1911  and  1929. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  defining  the  word  "con- 
tiguous." But  I  concede  that  there  is 
some  uncertainty  about  the  word  "com- 
pactness." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  with  all  defi- 
nitions there  must  be  a  measure  of  lati- 
tude in  order  to  accommodate  differences 
in  subjective  comprehensions.  Bearing 
upon  the  measure  of  flexibility  also  are 
certain  objective  factors.  The  precise 
language  of  the  bill  I  would  remind  the 
members  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows, 
and  I  quote:  "in  as  compact  form  as 
practicable." 

That  language  itself  acknowledges  the 
need  of  flexibility. 

Nothing  in  the  language  of  the  bill 
commands — and  I  think  this  is  impor- 
tant— nothing  in  the  language  of  the  bill 
commands  that  each  district  be  a  square 
or  a  rectangle.  Indeed,  such  a  require- 
ment might  do  violence  to  the  concept 
of  compactness.    That  concept  must,  of 


course,  take  into  consideration  geo- 
graphical conflguration  but  it  neither  re- 
quires nor  precludes  strict  adherence  to 
geographical  or  traditional  political 
boundaries.  Strict  adherence,  I  suggest, 
might  make  it  impossible  to  preserve  a 
community  of  interest  or  to  achieve 
equality  of  population,  and  failure  to  ad- 
here strictly  might  make  it  impossible  to 
preserve  a  community  of  interest  or  to 
achieve  equality  of  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
course is  to  attempt  to  write  legislative 
history  which  might  have  some  effect 
upon  the  courts'  interpretation  of  the 
word  "compact."  If  I  state  my  impres- 
sion of  that  definition  in  a  manner  at 
odds  with  the  interpretation  of  any  other 
member  of  the  committee,  I  think  it 
behooves  that  member  in  his  best  inter- 
est to  voice  his  own  sentiments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
on  page  2  undertakes  to  define  the  word 
"compactness."  Briefly,  our  report  says 
that  it  means  the  absence  of  the  condi- 
tions and  purposes  underlying  dictionary 
differences  of  gerrymandering.  Now, 
the  heart  of  the  definition  is  an  evil 
political  purpose  or  a  wicked  intent. 
Thus  a  district  which  might  be  a  perfect 
square,  while  geographically  compact, 
may  be  the  result  of  an  evil  political  pur- 
pose or  a  wicked  intent  associated  with 
the  definition  of  gerrymandering.  And 
by  the  same  token  a  district  which  fol- 
lows a  natural  geographical  boundary  as 
the  lines  meander  may  appear  to  be  any- 
thing but  compact  geographically,  but 
because  it  was  the  result  of  a  proper  pur- 
pose and  a  good  intent  it  would  not  be 
a  gerrymander  and  therefore  would  not 
violate  the  definition  of  compactness  as 
this  word  is  used  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question  of  con- 
tiguity, I  think  it  would  have  been  well 
had  our  committee  report  applied  the 
same  rationale  and  the  same  test  as  it 
applied  to  the  definition  of  "compact- 
ness," because  in  considering  whether 
several  areas  of  a  congressional  district 
are  contiguous  each  to  the  other,  I  think 
we  might  properly  inquire  whether  they 
were  selected  on  account  of  some  evil  po- 
litical purpose  or  some  wicked  intent  as 
those  purposes  and  intents  are  under- 
stood in  connection  with  the  word 
"gerrymander." 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McGregor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  intention  to  speak  primarily  on 
that  portion  of  the  bill  beginning  at  the 
end  of  line  20  on  page  2.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  the  following  language: 

Where  a  State  has  redistricted  since  the 
last  decennial  census,  the  most  recent  Fed- 
eral special  census  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  26,  1954, 
as  amended  (71  Stat.  481;  13  U.S.C.  8).  may 
be  used  in  determining  whether  any  district 
within  the  State,  invalid  under  the  latest 
decennial  census,  meets  the  15  per  centum 
criterium. 

Basically,  what  does  this  sentence  pro- 
vide? It  provides  in  substance  that 
where  a  State  has  redistricted,  the  best 
and  latest  census  figures  are  available  to 
validate  or  to  uphold  the  action  taken 
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by  the  State  legislature.  Why  Is  it  ad- 
visable that  we  approve  this  particular 
portion  of  the  bill? 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  had  three  objectives  in  mind: 
First,  to  encourage  State  legislatures  to 
consider  population  growth  occun-ing 
since  a  decennial  census  in  the  drafting 
and  the  drawing  of  new  district  lines; 

Second,  to  make  the  best  and  latest 
official  Federal  census  information  avail- 
able to  State  legislatiu-es  for  their  con- 
sideration; and 

Third,  to  provide  that  such  figures  may 
be  used  to  uphold  or  to  validate  a  redis- 
tricting  plan  enacted  into  law  by  a  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Is  the  able  gentleman 

from  Pensacola  discussing  that  provision 

beginning  at  line  20  on  page  2  of  the  bill? 

Mr.    MacGREGOR.    The    gentleman 

from  Minnesota  is. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  reason  I  inquire  is 
that  I  have  been  in  telephonic  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Eckler,  who  is  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  He 
says  he  has  read  this  language  and  he 
does  not  consider  it  to  refer  to  anything 
except  the  special  census  which  is  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  it  has 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  one  that  requests  it. 
The  cost  is  25  cents  per  person  included 
in  the  special  census. 

I  was  wondering  whether  there  would 
be  many  of  those  special  censuses  if  they 
are  to  be  obtained  under  these  circum- 
stances. He  seemed  to  think  this  is  going 
to  have  vei-y  little  efficacy  if  enacted. 
Will  the  gentleman  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.    I  will  be  delighted. 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  A.  Ross 
Eckler.  and  I  have  respect  for  his  ability. 
He  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
has   no   responsibility   to   consider   this 
from  a  legislative  standpoint.    I  do  not 
know  how  many  censuses  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  would 
consider  to  be  many.    I  can  say  that  Mr. 
Eckler's  office  has  advised  me  that  as  of 
March  2,  1965,  some  193  special  censuses 
are  now  being  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
provision  of  the  Federal  law  referred  to 
in  that  part  of  the  bill  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  are  talking  about.    Sec- 
ondly, it  is  anticipated  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience  of  Mr.  Eckler's  staff,  that 
some  60  or  80  additional  special  censuses 
will  be  requested  during  the  calendar 
year  1965.    Tlie  gentleman  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  breakdown  by  States  of 
these  Federal  special  censuses  that  have 
already  been  requested. 

The  State  of  Alabama,  12,  Arizona,  23. 
Arkansas,  8,  California,  2.  niinois,  20, 
Minnesota.  45.  New  York,  83.  making  a 
total  of  193  as  of  March  2.  Virtually  all 
of  these  have  been  requested  by  munici- 
palities in  the  various  States  mentioned. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Census  Bureau  makes  special 
estimates  from  time  to  time,  of  one  of  the 
metropolitan  areas,  and  the  like.  This 
language  does  not  refer  to  estimates  but 
to  special  censuses.  You  might  get  a 
special  censiis  for  a  particular  district. 


but  I  do  not  see  how  the  figures  for  that 
district  could  be  used  without  the  dis- 
tricts for  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  If  the  gentleman 
wm  bear  with  me  and  hear  me  out,  I 
am  reasonably  sure  that  my  development 
of  this  point  will  completely  satisfy  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  shall  thank  the  able 
gentleman  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  talk  here  today  about  compactness 
and  the  word  "contiguous."  Will  the 
gentleman  define  those  words? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  do  it  better  than  Noah  Webster.  I 
rely  on  him  in  this  instance.  I  could  step 
over  here  about  20  feet  to  the  dictionary 
or  ask  the  Clerk  to  give  it  to  me.  and 
read  the  text  from  Webster. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Of  course,  I  have 
read  the  committee  report.  I  have  just 
gone  through  a  redistricting.  I  now  have 
a  district  that  looks  like  octopi  in  the 
mating  season.  I  am  now  faced  with  the 
situation  of  having  two  counties  with  a 
narrow  corridor  that  I  have  to  go  through 
to  get  to  the  rest  of  the  district.  I  just 
wondered  what  the  committee  meant  by 
compactness.        ^ 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  an  expert  on  octopi  in  any  of  their 
various  activities,  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  be  of  any  greater  help  to  the  gen- 
tleman thah  Noah  Webster  has  been  to 
me  in  answering  his  question.  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  defines 
compact  as  "closely  or  firmly  united  or 
packed;  closely  knit;  also,  arranged  so  as 
to  economize  space;  having  a  small  sur- 
face or  border  in  proportion  to  contents 
or  bulk." 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  If  the  meaning  of 
this  committee  and  the  intent  of  the  bill 
is  the  same  as  Noah  Webster,  I  could  sup- 
port this. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
think  it  is  important  for  all  Members  to 
understand  exactly  what  statute  we  are 
talking  about  in  lines  23  and  24  on  page  2 
of  the  bill.  The  applicable  statute  reads 
as  follows:  It  is  United  States  Code,  title 
13,  section  8: 
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The  Secretary  may  furnish  transcripts  or 
copies  of  tables  and  other  census  records  and 
make  special  statistical  compilations  and 
surveys  for  State  or  local  officials,  private  con- 
cerns, or  individuals  upon  the  payment  of  the 
actual,  or  estimated  cost  of  such  work.  In 
the  case  of  nonprofit  organizations  or  agen- 
cies the  Secretary  may  engage  in  Joint  statis- 
tical projects,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be 
shared  equitably  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  provided  that  the  purposes  are 
otherwise  authorized  by  law. 


In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said  to 
Mr.  Eckler  or  Mr.  Eckler  to  him,  but  the 
language  that  is  specifically  referred  to  in 
the  bill  is  what  I  have  just  read  from  the 
code.  To  show  you  how  Mr.  Eckler  uses 
this  particular  language,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau has  prepared  a  form  which  has  been 
in  use  for  more  than  a  year.  It  is  for- 
warded to  various  individuals,  govern- 
mental units,  and  others  who  request  in- 
formation about  a  special  census. 


I  quote  from  special  census  form  No  l 
effective  January  1,  1964.    It  is  entitled 
"Federal  Special  Censuses."  the  same  de 
scriptive  term  we  use  in  the  bill,    it  reads 
as  follows : 

Cities,  towns,  villages,  counties,  townships 
and  school  districts  sometimes  experience 
unusual  growth,  either  through  annexations 
or  new  developmenta.  Frequently  such  com 
munltles  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
have  a  special  census  taken  under  Federal 
supervision. 

Having  a  census  taken  under  Federal 
supervision  means  it  will  be  consistent 
with  the  Federal  censuses  taken  each  lo 
years,  and  further,  many  State  laws  rec- 
ognize only  Federal  censuses  for  distribu- 
tion of  tax  funds  and  other  matters. 

It  continues : 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  is 
authorized  to  conduct  Federal  special  cen- 
suses.  This  authority  is  currently  provided 
in  section  8(b)  of  title  13.  United  States  Code 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  cannot  certify  the 
results  of  any  census  not  taken  imder  its 
direct  supervision.  ' 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
previously  Indicated  how  widely  these 
special  Federal  censuses  are  currently 
being  used.  In  my  own  particular  con- 
gressional district,  consisting  of  about  95 
percent  suburban  area,  there  are  20  spe- 
cial censuses  now  being  conducted. 
During  the  10-year  period  from  1950  to 
1960,  almost  half  of  our  50  States  had 
one  or  more  political  subdivisions  or 
other  entities  who  requested  special  Fed- 
eral censuses.  The  number  varied  widely 
from  State  to  State. 

In  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  these  cen- 
suses reached  their  peak  in  about  1958 
and  then  tapered  off  in  anticipation  of 
the  1960  census. 

Likewise  there  were  not  too  many  of 
these  Federal  special  censuses  imme- 
diately after  1960.  But  in  the  last  2 
years,  their  number  has  been  increasing 
and  the  information  given  to  me  by  tele- 
phone from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is 
that  they  anticipate  a  greatly  expanded 
use  of  these  Federal  special  censuses  in 
the  next  2  or  3  years. 

The  committee  report  makes  it  clear 
that  we  have  at  the  present  time  ap- 
proximately 15  States  where  members  of 
the  legislatures  are  looking  to  us  for  some 
guidance.  Many  of  these  State  legisla- 
tors ask :  Should  we  consider  the  official 
evidence  available  to  us "  of  population 
growth  since  1960?  The  purpose  of  this 
part  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  them  offi- 
cially to  give  consideration  to  these 
specific  figures.  Why  Is  this  important 
if  we  are  to  seek  as  broad  a  compliance 
as  possible  with  the  spirit  of  the  one- 
person,  one-vote  rule?  The  area  that  I 
now  represent  experienced  a  140-percent 
growth  in  the  period  from  1950  to  1960. 
Surely,  if  the  legislature  of  my  State  had 
been  confronted  in  1955  with  the  need  to 
redistrlct  the  State's  congressional  dis- 
tricts, they  should  have  had  available  to 
them  the  most  up-to-date  figures  upon 
which  they  could  make  the  most  intelli- 
gent possible  decision. 


How  would  the  language  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  apply  to  a  given  State 
today?  Let  us  say  that  State  X  is  en- 
titled to  10  Congressmen  under  the  1960 
census  and  is  faced  in  1965  with  redis- 
tricting. .,       ,  ,       J 

Let  us  assume  that  they  have  already 
acted  and  in  their  redistricting  they  have 
divided  the  State  into  five  principally 
rural  districts  and  five  urban  and  subur- 
ban districts.  In  deciding  the  makeup 
of  the  suburban  districts,  the  legislators 
had  before  them  the  results  of  several 
Federal  special  censuses.  This  informa- 
tion indicated  that  subm-bia  increased 
in  population  since  1960  by  30  or  40  per- 
cent. Would  it  not  be  healthy  if  that 
legislature  were  encouraged  to  take  into 
consideration  the  most  modern,  up-to- 
date  figures  in  drawing  the  district  lines 
so  as  to  give  the  fullest  possible  meaning 
to  the  one-person,  one-vote  concept? 

May  I  say  again  that  the  language 
here  is  designed  to  encourage  this  prac- 
tice by  State  legislatures,  and  when  they 
have  engaged  in  the  practice  to  provide  a 
mechanism  by  which  their  actions  may 
be  upheld  and  validated  in  the  face  of 
attack. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Under  the 
language  referred  to  by  the  gentleman,  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  as  broad  as  he  indi- 
cated.   The  report  says: 

Where  a  State  has  redistrlcted  since  the 
last  decennial  census,  the  most  recent  Fed- 
eral special  census  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  26,  1954, 
as  amended  may  be  used  in  determining 
whether  any  district  within  the  State,  invalid 
under  the  latest  decenniei  census,  meets  the 
15  per  centum  criterium.] 

So  the  special  census  is  limited,  is  it 
not.  only  to  the  point  of  establishing  the 
validity  of  an  otherwise  invalid  district. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  If  the  invalidity 
is  based  upon  the  district's  noncompli- 
ance with  the  15-percent  criterion,  the 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  another  question? 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  district 
which,  by  the  1960  census,  is  more  than 
15  percent  imder  the  State  average,  and 
that  district  is  challenged,  a  special 
census  can  be  taken  In  that  district  to 
establish  it  has  grown  enough  in  the  last 
5  years,  let  us  say,  so  that  it  no  longer  is 
more  than  15  percent  imder  the  State 
average. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  take  one  or  more  Federal  special 
censuses  or  to  utilize  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral special  censuses  already  taken. 
With  that  understanding,  my  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  "Yes." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  5  more  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Let  us  say 
that  these  cases  are  usually  brought  by  a 
plaintiff  in  a  large  district,  who  com- 


plains that  his  vote  is  diluted  in  compari- 
son to  that  of  a  resident  and  voter  in  a 
smaller  district.  At  that  point,  defen- 
sively, the  defendant  could  have  a  special 
census  taken  in  the  smaller  district  to 
show  it  was  no  longer  more  than  15  per- 
cent out. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  plaintiff  could 
not  then  reply  by  getting  a  special  census 
of  his  district  to  show  that  perhaps  it 
had  grown  also,  and  was  now  more  than 
15  percent  above  the  State  average — or 
could  he? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  If  the  gentleman 
is  asking  whether  the  language  is  de- 
signed specifically  and  exclusively  to  vali- 
date rather  than  to  invalidate,  to  uphold 
rather  than  to  strike  down,  the  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  In  other  words,  they  would 
use  the  1960  figures  so  long  as  the  1960 
figures  were  okay,  and  go  to  the  later 
figures  only  if  the  1960  figures  were  not 
okay,  and  only  for  any  district  for  which 
the  1960  figures  were  not  okay. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes.  I  believe  the 
redistricting  plans  are  usually  attacked 
because  one  or  possibly  two  districts  fall 
outside  the  prescribed  norm. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  a  very  lucid  explanation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  In  line  with 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  in  fact  the  gentleman  would 
admit  we  may  be  dealing  with  a  fiction 
in  some  cases;  namely,  that  the  district 
is  no  longer  outside  the  15  percent. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Did  the  gentle- 
man say  "dealing  with  a  fiction"? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  A  fiction,  a 
matter  not  a  fact.  For  example,  we 
would  then  be  comparing  a  special  census 
figure,  let  us  say  of  1965,  against  the 
State  census  for  1960. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  believe  I  can 
best  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin by  indicating  the  hypothetical  ex- 
ample I  used  of  State  X. 

I  believe  a  legislature  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, when  it  knows  from  all  the 
evidence  available  to  it  that  two  subur- 
ban districts  will  probably  double  their 
population  over  a  10-year  period,  to  put 
the  population  of  each  district  somewhat 
below  the  15 -percent  deviation  from  the 
norm  in  anticipation  of  that  certain  pop- 
ulation growth.  If  in  fact  the  1960  cen- 
sus figures  and  population  growth  pat- 
terns are  used  by  the  legislature  so  as 
to  give  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  one- 
person,  one-vote  rule,  and  if  subsequent 
special  census  figures  would  bring  those 
suburban  districts,  too  low  in  population, 
up  close  to  the  norm,  I  believe  that 
should  be  done.  That  is  what  this  legis- 
lation would  do. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  further  yield,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  fast-growing  suburban 
districts  but  it  may  apply  to  a  rural  dis- 
trict which  has  grown  10  percent  in  5 
years  or  a  State.  That  district  may 
comply  as  a  result  of  growing  10  percent 
under  this  section  whereas  it  does  not 


or  you  are  not  comparing  its  population 
growth  against  the  actual  growth  of 
the  whole  State  in  that  5-year  period 
but,  rather,  against  the  1960  census.  So 
in  that  case  you  are  dealing  with  a  fic- 
tion, are  you  not? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  would  not  agree 
that  we  are  dealing  with  fictions.  The 
Federal  special  censuses  are  customarily 
requested  by  specific  municipalities  and 
townships  and,  in  a  few  instances — twice 
last  year — by  counties  rather  than  by 
whole  districts  or  States.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  this  pattern 
will  permit  the  use  of  up-to-date  popula- 
tion figures  in  individual  geographical 
areas  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  State  an 
unknown  quantity. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  But  you  could 
envision  a  case  where  the  district  in  fact 
was  outside  of  the  15-percent  require- 
ment by  virtue  of  comparing  with  the 
rest  of  the  State  if  you  knew  that  State's 
population  figures. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes,  I  could.  I 
think  the  actual  practices  in  legislatures 
throughout  the  years  have  probably  cov- 
ered all  of  the  possible  hypothetical  sit- 
uations any  of  us  could  imagine. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
does  not  the  gentleman's  provision — and 
the  gentleman  is  responsible  for  this — 
does  not  the  gentleman's  provision  in- 
tend to  maintain  a  contmuity  of  repre- 
sentation and  to  assure  that  there  is  no 
imposition  of  the  added  burden  of  re- 
districting when  as  near  as  possible  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  is  main- 
tained? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay  1. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  it  may  have 
taken  20  years  to  get  any  action  on  this 
important  piece  of  legislation.  In  the  7 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  we  have  had  hearings 
twice.  But,  judging  by  the  ease  with 
which  this  bill,  with  improvements,  went 
through  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
one  wonders  whether  it  might  not  have 
met  with  some  success  had  it  been,  with 
a  good  deal  of  energy,  brought  up  before 
the  committee  heretofore.  The  reason 
that  the  bill  is  sound  and  sensible  is  that 
It  lends  stability  to  the  political  system 
which  Increasingly  has  found  itself  in  a 
state  of  instability.  That  stability  has 
been  such  as  to  cause  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body  to  come  to  us  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  recent  months  requesting  the  passage 
of  the  bill  and  that  It  be  reported  out. 
Many  Members  who  may  have  had  some 
genuine  doubts  about  the  bill  before  have 
now  found  themselves  in  the  position  of 
encouraging  its  passage  in  order  to  create 
stability  where  there  has  been  near  chaos 
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in  the  political  systems  of  their  home 
States. 

One  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what 
the  courts  have  done  in  this  area.  I 
personally  feel  that  the  courts  eventually 
found  it  necessaiy  to  move  into  a  vac- 
uimi  created  by  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  country  and,  indeed,  if  this  Congress 
had  taken  some  action  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  some  years  ago  un- 
doubtedly it  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary for  the  Supreme  Court  to  apply  the 
3-in-l  oil  to  the  machinery  of  our 
system,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  in 
order  to  make  adjustments  which  the 
times  and  the  events  under  which  we  are 
living  demand. 

The  15-percent  figure  has  been  dis- 
cussed. There  are  some  who  think  the 
15-percent  figure  is  too  high  and  there 
are  some  who  think  it  is  too  low.  Ac- 
tually the  15-percent  standard  has  long 
been  used  by  political  scientists  as  a  rea- 
sonable guideline.  The  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  over  the  years 
has  suggested  the  15-percent  figure  to 
the  extent  that  some  legislative  bodies 
and  members  of  them  have,  consciously 
or  subconsciously,  guided  their  actions 
on  that  basis. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mem- 
bers to  think  twice  before  accepting  any 
change  to  the  15-percent  figure  and 
to  realize  that  this  figure  was  agreed  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  after  long  consideration  and 
after  substantial  debate  in  executive  ses- 
sion when  this  bill  was  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  also  to 
express  my  thanks  and  compliments  to 
those  members  who  improved  the  bill  in 
the  full  session  of  the  committee  after 
it  emerged  from  subcommittee.  There 
were  at  least  four  or  five  basic  amend- 
ments that  were  adopted  which  in  each 
case  I  think  improved  the  bill.  And  I 
must  say  that  in  all  cases  the  attempt 
was  to  act  like  reasonable  men. 

We  have  not  an  easy  situation.  We 
have  a  bill  which  can  affect  many  States 
and  many  congressional  districts  and 
therefore  it  behooves  us  to  do  that  which 
is  reasonable  under  the  circumstances. 
I  think  improvements  were  made  by 
the  MacGregor  amendment  and  other 
amendments  that  were  offered.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
PoFF]  continually  improved  the  bill  as 
we  discussed  it. 

I  would  hope,  of  course,  that  the 
Mathias  amendment  will  be  adopted  by 
the  committee  because,  again,  it  is  a 
reasonable  adjustment  which  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  examination  in  the  com- 
mittee and  out  of  the  committee  and  I 
think  that  we  are  ready  for  it  in  the 
interest  of  getting  a  reasonable  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  m-ge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

First  of  all  I  wish  to  compliment  my 
colleague  from  New  York  on  the  excel- 
lent statement  that  he  has  just  made. 
I  regret,  however,  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  the  figure  of  an  allowable 
deviation  from  a  true  norm,  although  the 
15  percent  was  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee.   I  have  had  some  research  done  on 


the  sizes  of  congressional  districts  in 
America  and  the  legislatures  of  almost 
a  score  of  States  have  in  the  calm  and 
quiet  of  State  capitols  determined  what 
they  thought  was  an  allowable,  reason- 
able, proper  deviation. 

That  study  shows  there  are  130  dis- 
tricts. Is  any  one  of  them  yours?  There 
are  130  congressional  districts  in  America 
as  of  1961,  as  I  recall,  that  have  a  de- 
viation from  the  true  mathematical  norm 
of  more  than  15  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  there 
might  have  been  some  subjective  con- 
sideration in  my  position  because  Ohio 
redistricted  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  1964.  We  have  created  one  dis- 
trict that  has  a  deviation  from  the  true 
norm  of  18.1  percent  in  accordance  with 
the  1960  census.  That  district  is  in  the 
county  represented  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr. 
Devine],  which  is  one  of  the  most  rapid- 
ly growing  counties  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Since  1960  that  deviation 
from  the  true  norm  has  probably 
dropped  from  18.1  percent  to  some  4  or 
5  percent  which,  in  part,  dictated  the 
MacGregor  amendment  which  I  em- 
brace wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  as  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive in  fashioning  this  bill  and  taking 
out  the  kinks.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  because  we. 
all  approached  this  task  with  the  utmost 
harmony  and  accord. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  able 
chairman  of  our  committee. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  tMrf 
McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  Congress 
taking  action  on  this  subject.  It  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time,  much 
longer  than  we  have  been  able  to  recog- 
nize ourselves.  But  noting  as  we  must 
that  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts 
have  been  trying  to  find  some  guideline 
and  standards  by  which  to  measure  the 
appropriateness  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts, it  is  certainly  consistent  with  those 
decisions  and  admonitions  that  we  now 
undertake  the  task  of  setting  guidelines 
by  which  the  States  can  act.  It  is  highly 
appropriate  that  we  do  set  national 
standards  for  the  50  States,  because 
without  them,  of  course,  we  can  only  ex- 
pect 50  sets  of  standards  which  the  50 
separate  legislatures  would  provide  for 
themselves. 

How  much  more  important  and  attrac- 
tive and  how  much  more  desirable  it  is 
that  we  set  these  guidelines  instead  of 
leaving  this  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  various  courts.    The  State  legisla- 
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tures  governed  by  these  standards  or 
these  guidelines  will  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  districts  compact  in 
form,  and  of  relatively  equal  population 
This  is  consistent  with  our  constitutional 
and  legislative  responsibility. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  too.  cer- 
tainly we  who  have  had  the  experience  of 
trying  to  redistrict  a  State,  know  that 
with  regard  to  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  State  legislative  districts,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  equal 
population  figures.  Some  latitude  is 
necessarily  required  in  order  not  to  cut 
across  township  lines,  precinct  lines  and 
portions  of  a  block  in  a  neighborhood 
or  something  of  that  nature. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  provide 
some  orderly  basis  and  logic  for  con- 
gressional districts,  and,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  homogeneity  for  the  voters 
of  the  area,  and  in  order  to  avoid  cross- 
ing county  lines,  township  lines,  munici- 
pal lines,  and  precinct  borders,  whenever 
possible  this  15 -percent  latitude  is  pro- 
vided. This  figure  should  enable  the 
legislatures  to  do  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  also,  of  course, 
returning  the  subject  of  redistricting  to 
the  legislative  bodies  where  it  belongs 
and  taking  it  from  the  courts  where  it 
does  not  belong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  the  courts 
should  welcome  this  legislation  but  also 
the  State  legislatures  should  be  pleased 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  say  this 
because  it  has  the  effect  of  restoring  to 
our  State  legislatures  their  rightful  pre- 
rogatives. We  are  responding  to  a  re- 
sponsibility which  we  have  in  doing  this. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  in  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  use  of  spe- 
cial censuses,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  important,  too. 

The  effect  of  this  language  is  simplv 
this: 

Where  the  legislature  has  redistricted, 
where  they  have  provided  new  districts, 
the  fact  they  may  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  rapid  growth  within  a 
district  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ment to  establish  equal  population  among 
the  various  districts.  Therefore,  it  of- 
fers a  practical  solution  and  gives  sta- 
bility to  the  congressional  districts  that 
we  all  represent.  It  helps  to  give  stabil- 
ity to  the  legislative  system  which  we  are 
trying  to  strengthen  and  uphold. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
perhaps  the  key  to  the  entire  bill  is  the 
defining  of  the  words  "compact"  and 
"contiguity."  On  this  basis  I  have  tried 
with  the  assistance  of  counsel  to  put  to- 
gether some  questions.  With  the  chair- 
man's permission  I  shall  now  ask  those 
questions. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state  the 
question,  and  you  may  respond  in  any 
way  you  thiiik  proper. 

Is  it  accuiate  to  state  that  in  applying 
the  standard  established  by  H.R.  5505 
primaiy  attention  must  be  given  to  a  dis- 
trict conforming  with  the  15 -percent 
criteria  and  secondary  attention  to  com- 
pactne.ss  and  contiguity?    Is  this  not  re- 
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a  district  would  not  be  found  valid  if  it 
failed  to  meet  the  15 -percent  criteria 
even  if  it  meets  the  other  two  standards, 
and  on  that  basis  must  we  not  conclude 
that  the  15 -percent  criteria  must  be 
given  primary  consideration? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pop- 
ulation criteria  is  more  important  than 
contiguity  or  compactness.  If  any  one 
of  those  three  -criteria  are  not  met.  then 
the  apportionment  is  &t  fault;  the  ap- 
portionment is  not  valid.  I  do  not  think 
that  conclusion  you  reach,  one  is  sub- 
jective and  the  other  is  objective,  could 
force  you  to  a  conclusion  that  the  15 
percent  is  more  important,  therefore,  it 
would  come  first  and  would  be  all- 
embracing,  rather  than  compactness  or 
contiguity.  One  is  just  as  important  as 
the  other.  I  do  not  think  you  can  give 
preference  to  one  as  against  the  other. 
I  do  not  see  why  you  have  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  the  bill  itself,  on  page 
2,  line  15.  there  is  a  specific  percentage. 
On  the  other  hand,  "compactness."  as 
used  in  the  bill,  is  subject  to  some  inter- 
pretation, but  if  we  deviate  from  the  15 
percent  in  the  bill  to  IS,  17,  or  18  percent, 
then  by  the  very  language  in  the  bill  it- 
self the  district  would  not  be  valid.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  CELLER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  this  basis  where  it  is 
in  the  bill  itself — the  15  percent — is  it  not 
proper  to  conclude  that  as  far  as  the  bill 
is  concerned,  the  priJttary  emphasis  is 
not  on  population? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  suppose  that  might 
happen.  They  might  consider .  the  15- 
percent  criteria  more  important  than  the 
others.  Frankly,  as  the  drafter  of  the 
bill,  I  did  not  put  criteria  in  it  in  any 
particular  order,  one  Is  more  important 
than  the  other. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  C^^airman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  yield 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  As  the  gentleman  first 
phrased  his  question,  my  answer  would 
be  yes.  I  believe  clearly  that  since  the 
15-percent  criteria  is  an  objective  stand- 
ard and  a  precise,  specific  standard,  the 
primary  emphasis  should  be  put  on  that. 
This  is  not  to  say.  of  course,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  does  not  suggest,  that 
the  other  standards  can  be  completely 
ignored. 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  it  states  pre- 
cisely in  the  bill  that  there  cannot  be  a 
deviation  above  or  bellow  15  percent  of 
the  norm.  This  is  a  specific  figure,  while 
the  other  factors  are  relative,  they  can 
be  variable.    This  is  a  specific  figure. 

I  have  another  question:  In  regard  to 
the  standard  of  compactness,  do  we  agree 
that  compactness  shall  only  be  that 
which  is  practicable  under  the  particular 
conditions  and  peculiar  situations  of  the 
State?  That  is.  that  compactness  should 
be  considered  in  light  of  the  overall  dis- 
tricting plan  of  a  State.  If  this  is  cor- 
rect, then,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  prac- 
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statement  and  a  proper  one. 
Mr.  POFF.  I  concur. 
Mr.  DOLE.  My  third  question  to  the 
chairman  is  this:  If  a  State  legislature 
finds  it  desirable  to  create  districts  of 
nearly  equal  population,  for  example, 
no  more  than  a  5  percent  or  so  devia- 
tion from  the  average,  do  you  anticipate 
that  there  could  be  some  deviation  from 
the  principle  of  compactness  in  order 
to  achieve  this  goal? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  say  that  the 
conditions  the  gentleman  lays  down 
would  involve  practicalities,  and  the  an- 
swer to  that  would  be  "Yes."  You  would 
have  to  take  all  these  factors  into  consid- 
eration. As  the  gentleman  indicates,  if 
there  is  no  more  than  a  5 -percent  devia- 
tion from  the  average,  you  may  antici- 
pate that  there  would  be  some  deviations, 
because  specifically  you  use  the  word 
"practicable." 

Mr.  POFF.  As  far  as  practicality  is 
concerned,  the  smaller  the  deviation,  the 
more  likely  it  would  be  that  the  legisla- 
ture in  fixing  the  boundaries  would  have 
to  depart  from  geographical  and  political 
subdivision  lines. 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  final  question:  Would 
it  be  valid  under  the  present  bill  to  draw 
district  lines  in  a  way  that  a  county  may 
be  divided,  giving  one  part  of  the  county 
to  another  district?  Would  this  be  per- 
missible even  if  the  population  of  a  par- 
ticular county  is  not  so  great  that  the 
county  would  have  to  be  divided  in  order 
to  meet  the  15-percent  criterion? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  would  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  would  say  that  the  an- 
swer to  both  the  gentleman's  questions 
is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  conclusion,  I  feel  there 
is  considerable  confusion  and  concern 
about  the  definition  of  and  what  is  meant 
by  "compactness."  I  am  pleased  the  gen- 
tleman has  answered  these  questions. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  \Mv.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
occasion  for  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  results  from  what  some  of 
us  feel  is  an  unfortunate  departure  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  those  policies  which  it  had  his- 
torically followed. 

As  we  know,  up  through  the  Colegrove 
decision  the  Com-t  had  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  such  matters  as  this  were  po- 
litical, and  were  not  justifiable  issues  in 
the  Court.  Justice  Harlan,  a  present 
member  of  the  Court,  still  entertains 
that  philosophy  and  I  agree  with  him  in 
that  view. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Wesben-y  against  Sanders,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  it  and  it  seems  it  is  appro- 
priate that  some  legislative  steps  be 
taken. 

The  Court  has  now  said  that  it  has 
authority  in  this  field.  The  Constitution 
does  not  in  explicit  language  make  that 
statement.  But  the  Constitution  does 
explicitly  say  in  section  5,  article  I,  that 


the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  have  the 
authority  to  judge  the  elections,  retvurns, 
and  qualifications  of  its  Members.  So 
I  suppose  if  we  can  look  beyond  today 
and  see  a  case  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  that  we  should  have  reason  to 
contemplate  that  the  Court  would  say 
that  the  Congress,  by  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  has  exercised  its  consti- 
tutional authority  in  fixing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Members  as  far  as  setting  up  the 
type  of  situation  that  you  must  have  in 
the  congressional  districts. 

But  as  I  pointed  out,  when  this  bill  was 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am 
quite  concerned  about  the  language 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  just  referred  to.  The  gentleman 
ref  en-ed  to  a  district  being  in  as  compact 
form  as  practicable.  At  the  time  we  were 
considering  it  in  committee,  I  made  a  re- 
quest that  I  thought  the  committee  had 
agreed  to,  that  the  committee  report 
should  spell  out  specifically  that  this 
language  meant  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  that  there  be  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  general  assembly  or  a  legis- 
lature of  any  State  to  try  to  parcel  out 
the  State  by  acres  or  by  square  miles  so 
that  you  would  approach  a  similarity  in 
territory  in  the  various  districts. 

The  conunittee  report,  of  course,  does 
not  touch  upon  that  but  rather  uses  the 
definition  of  gerrsonandering  to  say  that 
it  is  not  what  we  mean  by  compactness. 
I  think  the  record  should  be  clear  that 
this  legislation  does  not  envision  a  re- 
quirement that  if  you  have  40,000  square 
miles  of  land  in  a  State  with  four  Repre- 
sentatives allocated  to  that  State  on  the 
basis  of  population  that  every  district 
must  have  10,000  square  miles  or  so  close 
thereto  as  is  practicable.  If  you  do  that — 
if  that  is  what  we  mean  by  "as  compact 
as  practicable" — we  are  going  to  wind  up 
with  every  major  city  in  the  country 
being  parceled  out  into  many  parts  in 
order  to  get  a  balance  between  popula- 
tion and  territory. 

I,  for  one,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  like  to  say  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  combined  thinking 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  there 
was  no  intent  to  provide  there  must  be 
A  parceling  out  of  land  in  a  State  on  an 
equal  basis,  or  as  equally  as  practicable, 
in  order  to  comply  with  this  rule  of  com- 
pactness. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  15-per- 
cent population  factor  would  make  that 
impossible.  If  there  were  any  variance 
at  all  in  population  over  the  State,  that 
factor  would  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  the  geographical  divisions 
were  drawn. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  There  are  three  fac- 
tors. There  is  the  15-percent  popula- 
tion requirement,  the  contiguity  require- 
ment, and  the  compactness  requirement. 
I  believe  there  are  very  few  cases  in 
which  we  would  not  find  contiguity.  We 
know  that  if  this  bill  becomes  the  law 
we  are  not  going  to  find  any  variation 
beyond  the  15  percent.    That  leaves  us 
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with  the  question  of  what  we  mean  by 
compactness. 

I  believe  we  should  make  it  abundant- 
ly clear  that  we  do  not  mean  there  must 
be  an  equal  parceling  out  of  territory. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  legis- 
lation which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. If  this  bill  becomes  the  law, 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  perhaps 
other  States  which  now  elect  Members 
at  large — I  know  New  Mexico  has  both 
Members  elected  at  large — will  have  to 
end  that  sort  of  situation.  This  is  a 
matter,  as  I  have  contended  all  along, 
which  we  should  leave  to  the  States. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  If  the  Mathias 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  believe  that 
would  not  be  the  case.  Those  States 
which  have  never  redistricted  would  not 
be  required  to,  under  this  bill  with  the 
Mathias  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course,  we 
would  have  to  assume  that  the  Mathias 
amendment  will  be  adopted,  which  I 
am  not  able  to  assume  at  this  time. 

There  is  another  thing  I  believe  we 
should  all  take  note  of.  with  respect  to 
what  will  happen  if  this  legislation  is 
passed.  Certain  States  have  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  this  very 
proposition — requiring  standards  to  be 
met  in  congressional  redistricting.  I  be- 
lieve the  State  of  Virginia  does. 

If  we  enact  this  legislation,  we  will,  as 
a  practical  matter,  forever  say  to  the 
State  courts,  "hereafter  you  stay  out  of 
this."  It  will  become  a  Federal  court 
matter. 

I  am  sure  that  we  would  be  saying  to 
the  Federal  courts  that  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  that  as  Members  of  the 
Congress,  exercising  our  constitutional 
authority  under  section  5  of  article  I, 
are  saying  that  we  have  entered  this 
field,  that  we  have  a  clear  authority  out- 
lined in  the  plain  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  'you  should  return  as 
courts  to  your  former  position  in  the 
Colegrove  and  preceding  cases,  unless  it 
appears  that  some  State  has  violated  the 
express  language  of  the  law  which  we 
have  written." 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  a  question  concerning 
defin'tions.  On  line  8,  page  2,  it  reads: 
Each  such  district  so  established  shall  at 
all  times  be  composed  of  contiguous  terri- 
tory, in  as  compact  form  as  practicable. 

The  word  "contiguous"  is  what  con- 
cerns me.  In  my  district  one-half  of  the 
district  is  separated  on  both  sides  by  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  A  river  runs  through 
the  district  and  I  have  one  island  15 
miles  out  in  the  bay.  Would  my  district 
fit  in  with  this  wording  I  have  just  read? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  under  those  cir- 
cumstances it  would.  For  example,  in 
my  own  district  the  main  portion  of  my 
district  is  in  the  southeast  part  of  Brook- 
lyn. Then  there  is  Jamaica  Bay  and  I 
go  across  Jamaica  Bay  about  7  miles  to 
a  huge  sandbar  called  the  Rockaways, 
which  juts  20  miles  into  the  ocean.  But 
that  sandbar  has  its  nearest  point  of 
contiguity  in  my  district.  It  is  contigu- 
ous. Therefore  I  would  say  the  island 
you  mention,  which  is  nigh  unto  your 
district  and  goes  across  water,  would  be 
contiguous.  Therefore  those  two  sides 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  would  be  contiguous. 

I  was  asked  the  following  question  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

So  I  think,  if  it  is  local  waters  which 
divide  the  district,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  violation  of  contiguity. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Talcott]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sought  this  time  to  ask  some  questions  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  or  other  experts 
on  the  word  "compact."  First,  concern- 
ing the  words  on  page  3,  lines  1.  2,  and  3. 
Suppose  there  are  four  districts  in  the 
State  of  California  which  do  not  meet 
the  criteria  of  population  and  some  one 
citizen  in  one  of  those  districts  brought 
a  suit  and  the  court  declares  that  the 
district  is  invalid  and  does  require  redis- 
tricting to  make  it  a  legal  or  valid  dis- 
trict. Then  2  or  3  months  later  or  a 
few  years  later  another  citizen  in 
another  district  brings  a  suit  to  deter- 
mine if  another  such  district  is  invalid 
and  the  court  says  no,  you  cannot  have 
another  redistricting  because  of  the  lan- 
guage which  says: 

There  shall  be  not  more  than  one  re- 
districting during  any  decennial  census. 

Would  that  be  a  valid  objection? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  believe  we  have  to 
assume  the  situation  would  be  that  in  the 
first  lawsuit,  the  entire  State  would  be 
brought  within  conformance  of  this  law 
either  by  legislative  act  or,  failure  of 
that,  by  court  order. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  POFF.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  That  was  precisely  the 
answer  I  expected  to  give. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion. Suppose  in  the  State  of  New  York 
or  the  State  of  Virginia  there  is  a  long, 
narrow  district  which  looks  somewhat 
like  Chile  but  nevertheless  it  is  compact 
but  compact  like  it  was  stepped  on  rather 
than  formed  like  a  snowball  with  your 
hands.  Nevertheless  the  population 
meets  the  average  criterion  and  all  of 
the  land  is  contiguous.    The  district  Is 
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compatible  in  that  it  has  similar  climate 
and  weather  and  demography  and  geog. 
raphy  and  the  same  river  systems  and 
similar  economy  or  industry  and  there 
are  natural  boundaries  which  are  tradi- 
tional poUtical  boundaries,  and  there  is 
generally  the  same  community  of  inter- 
ests. Could  this  district  be  considered 
compact  under  the  definition  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  f  ui-ther.  I  think  the  court  would  be 
required  to  take  those  factors  into  con- 
sideration and  under  that  hypothetical 
case  it  would  seem  to  me  they  would  have 
to  conclude  it  is  compact.  We  have  sit- 
uations in  California  also  where  you 
have  long,  narrow  districts  that  are  very 
large  but  have  followed  county  lines.  I 
believe  they  would  be  valid. 

I  think  beyond  that  you  have  to  look 
at  the  purpose  of  the  apportionment  and 
if  the  court  found  that  the  purpose,  was 
to  gerrymander  they  would  then  set 
aside  the  apportionment. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  I  would  say  that  many 
of  our  political  boundaries  are  tradi- 
tional because  they  were  first  established 
to  accommodate  a  community  of  interest 
among  the  people  who  happened  to  oc- 
cupy that  area.  That  being  true,  if  the 
district  the  gentleman  describes  follows 
traditional  political  boundaries  or  nat- 
ural geographical  boundaries,  and  if  the 
district,  as  the  gentleman  says,  has  aU 
these  community-of-interest  qualities 
that  he  describes,  I  would  say  clearly  it 
would  meet  the  definition  of  compact- 
ness. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  speak  with  some  hesitation  on  this 
subject  because  I  have  not  served  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  yet  hav- 
ing read  the  case  of  Wesberry  against 
Sanders,  which  was  decided  in  our  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Black  I  come  away  with  the  con- 
clusion that  two  sentences  in  that  opin- 
ion pretty  well  sum  up  what  the  Court's 
thinking  was.  I  should  like  to  call  them 
to  your  attention  very  briefly. 

On  page  6  the  Court  said: 

We  hold  that,  construed  In  Its  historical 
context,  the  command  of  article  I,  section  2, 
that  Representatives  be  chosen  "by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States"  means  that  as 
nearly  as  Is  practicable  one  man's  vote  in  a 
congressional  election  Is  to  be  worth  as  much 
as  another's. 

Then  going  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
next  page,  page  7.  Mr.  Justice  Black 
went  on  to  say  this.  I  should  like  to 
quote  one  other  sentence: 

To  say  that  a  vote  Is  worth  more  In  one 
district  than  In  another  would  not  only  run 
counter  to  our  fundamental  ideas  of  demo- 
cratic government.  It  would  cast  aside  the 
principle  of  a  House  of  Representatives  elect- 
ed "by  the  people,"  a  principle  tenaciously 
fought  for  and  established  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  this  in  Michigan  because 
we  have  had  two  redistricting  acts  since 
the  last  census  was  taken.  The  first  of 
those  was  passed  by  our  legislature  in 
the  year  1963  and  it  provided  as  between 
the  largest  and  smallest  of  our  19  dis- 
tricts a  spread  or  a  variance  in  popula- 
tion of  approximately  100,000  persons.  I 
think  that  is  significant,  as  I  will  point 
out  in  a  moment.  But  the  spread  in 
Michigan  was  approximately  100,000 
persons. 

Two  of  our  citizens  of  Michigan  did 
not  feel  that  this  complied  with  the 
court's  decision  in  the  Wesberry  case, 
so  they  took  it  into  Federal  court  and 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Michigan,  in  the  case  of 
Donald  A.  Calkins  and  Karl  Jacobs 
against  James  Hare,  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  in  civil 
action  No.  22720,  a  three-judge  panel 
ruled  Michigan's  statute  of  1963  uncon- 
stitutional, on  the  basis  of  this  spread  of 
100,000  persons.    Here  is  what  they  said. 

The  three  Federal  judges  talked  about 
this  and  they  said: 

Finally,  it  Is  urged  to  fus  that  despite  un- 
explained and  apparently  unexplalnable 
variations  between  districts  of  tens,  fifties, 
and,  even  a  hundred  thousand,  there  is,  after 
ail,  an  "average  departure"  of  only  9.2  per- 
cent from  equality. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  they  went 
on  to  say  as  follows :     1 1 

That  the  average  man  gets  due  process  in 
our  courts  does  not  Justify  railroading  some 
luckless  scoundrel  every  now  and  then.  Nor 
is  it  an  answer  to  a  charge  of  unconstitu- 
tional disfranchisement  that  only  10,000  peo- 
ple are  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote,  this 
being  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire 
voting  population.  Thftse  10,000  have  a 
right  to  vote  equally  with  others,  no  matter 
what  percentage  of  the  total  they  comprise. 
We  take  this  to  be  as  clear  as  the  proposition 
that  none  of  our  people  can  be  denied  their 
free  right  of  worship  no  matter  how  small 
the  sect,  and  that  none  of  our  people  shall 
be  deprived  of  their  right  of  free  speech,  no 
matter  how  obnoxious  to  most  of  us  their 
doctrines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  language 
is  particularly  applicable  in  view  of  what 
this  bill  that  we  have  before  us  pro- 
poses to  do.  As  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  has  said,  what  this  bill  would 
do  is  to  permit  a  spread  of  15  percent 
above  or  below  the  norm.  Now,  this  is  a 
total  of  30  percent,  a  variance  of  30  per- 
cent, mind  you.  which  in  Michigan  is 
124,000  persons.  I  have  just  read  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  what  the 
Court  said  about  a  spread  of  100,000  per- 
sons and  how  they  looked  upon  it  and 
how  they  cited  even  the  figure  of  10,000 
being  too  much. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point 
out  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Michigan  Legislature  went  back 
after  this  decision  of  the  Court  and 
heeded  the  Court's  advice.  They  sat 
down  and  redistricted  the  19  districts  in 
Michigan  so  that  the  greatest  spread 
above  or  below  the  line  was  only  1.1  per- 
cent. 

I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  that  that  is  good  evi- 
dence that  it  can  be  done,  that  the 


Court's  intent  can  be  done  and  that  one 
man's  vote  can  mean  something — it  can 
be  done  but  it  will  not  be  done  if  you 
permit  the  legislatures  to  make  a  vari- 
ance of  30  percent  as  this  bill  will  do  here. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  members  one  other  thing.  Again,  I 
do  not  belong  to  this  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  but  I  have  sat  here  these  long 
hours  this  afternoon  listening  to  this 
debate  and  I  still  do  not  know  what  a 
compact  district  is  and  I  still  do  not  know 
what  a  contiguous  district  is  and  just 
what  all  of  this  means. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tvmity  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  this 
bill  so  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary can  consider  these  factors  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CORMAN]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  all  of  this  committee  heard  the 
closing  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener].  He 
said  that  when  we  adopt  this  bill  we  will 
be  saying  to  the  courts — and  I  would  add 
to  the  State  legislatures — that  we  are 
setting  down  some  guidelines  which  we 
expect  them  to  follow.  I  believe  this  is 
perfectly  right  and  proper  under  the 
Constitution  and  something  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  as  many  pos- 
sible approaches  to  this  problem  as  there 
are  Members  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. One  that  might  have  been  made 
with  some  degree  of  popularity  would 
have  been  to  issue  a  map  of  his  State 
and  a  grease  pencil  to  each  Member  and 
let  him  draw  his  own  district.  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  would  have  worked.  But 
it  would  have  been  popular  with  the 
Members. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  what  we  have  done  is 
to  set,  as  best  we  can,  some  objective 
tests  which  the  State  legislatures  must 
follow,  and  if  they  fail  to,  we  hope  the 
courts  will  follow. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  term  "compact"  is 
difiBcult  to  define.  I  would  not  try  to 
add  anything  positive  to  what  has  been 
said,  but  I  believe  that  the  negative  may 
be  useful.  It  is  set  out  in  the  committee 
report.  It  should  be  a  guide  to  State 
legislatures  and  to  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine what  it  is  we  anticipate  prohibiting 
from  being  done  and  that  is  that  we  do 
not  anticipate  that  State  legislatures 
may  draw  irregular  Unes  and  give  dis- 
proportionate representation,  even  with- 
in the  15  percent,  if  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  that  gerrymander  is  to  deny 
reasonable  representation  to  one  of  the 
political  parties  or  interests  within  a 
State. 

If  we  get  down  to  the  geometric  defini- 
tion of  compactness  I  think  we  are  on  un- 
sound ground  because  the  courts  have 
held  that  you  may  follow  county  lines 
and  township  lines.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
hibit that  procedure. 

I  would  think  further  that  the  courts 
would  look  into  and  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  reasons  for  irregular  lines  and 
would  also  look  at  the  degree  of  mathe- 
matical equality  because  the  more  nearly 


you  are  mathematically  equal  the  less 
danger  there  is  of  gerrymandering.  I 
would  hope  that  the  15  percent,  although 
permissible,  would  be  rarely  used.  I 
would  think  that  all  of  the  States  would 
be  willing  to  look  at  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  State  of  Michigan.  We 
would  have  a  more  representative  House 
if  every  State  followed  what  Michigan 
has  done.  The  gentleman  who  preceded 
me  has  pointed  out  that  it  can  be  done. 
There  is  language  at  the  end  of  this 
bill  which  says  that  there  shall  be  not 
more  than  one  redistricting  during  any 
decennial  census.  When  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]  questioned 
whether  or  not  California  would  be  re- 
quired to  reapportion  under  this  bill.  I 
ttiink  there  is  no  question  but  that  Cali- 
fornia would  be  required  to  reapportion 
under  this  bill  before  the  90th  Congress 
because  although  we  have  reapportioned 
since  the  1960  decennial  census,  we  do  not 
fall  within  the  guidehnes  of  this  bill.  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  State 
legislatvu-e  to  reapportion  consistent  with 
this  bill,  if  it  becomes  law.  If  not,  I  sus- 
pect the  courts  will  do  it  whether  this 
bill  becomes  law  or  not. 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  instances 
where  this  statute  will  come  into  collision 
with  the  provisions  of  State  constitu- 
tions. When  that  happens  I  think  there 
is  no  question  but  what  this  statute, 
which  relies  for  its  validity  on  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  must  and  does  prevail. 
The  State  constitution  must  fall.  The 
supremacy  of  this  statute  would  not  be 
predicated  on  repeal  of  an  inconsistent 
State  constitutional  provision. 

This  has  been  constitutionally  held  in 
other  matters,  and  I  think  the  State  leg- 
islature must  assume  that  is  the  law  in 
this  instance.  First  of  all,  if  the  State 
constitution  can  be  reconciled  with  this 
statute,  it  must  be  done.  If  the  two  can- 
not be  reconciled,  then  the  State  con- 
stitutional provisions  must  fall  without 
any  act  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  or 
the  people  of  the  State. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman in  his  statement  confirms  my 
understanding  of  this  legislation.  I  have 
a  question  or  two  to  pose  to  the  gentle- 
man who  served  on  the  subcommittee  as 
well  as  the  full  committee  which  heard 
this  bill.  One  of  the  questions  relates  to 
the  definition  of  compactness.  In  the 
State  of  California  our  Second  Congres- 
sional District  consists  of  a  series  of  some 
18  or  19  entire  counties,  contiguous  one 
to  the  other.  Am  I  correct  in  the  as- 
sumption that  congressional  districts, 
consisting  of  entire  counties,  such  as 
California's  present  Second  District, 
which  themselves  may  be  irregularly 
shaped  but  are  contiguous  one  to  the 
other,  and  within  the  population  limits 
set  forth  in  the  bill,  such  districts  would 
comply  with  the  compactness  require- 
ment under  this  bill. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  It  would  be  my  opin- 
ion it  would  comply  with  the  compact- 
ness requirement. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  If  one 
district  consists  of  a  series  of  entire 
counties  and  one  consists  of  a  large 
urban  county,  does  the  intrusion  into 
this  urban  district  by  the  multicounty 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the 
population  of  the  two  districts  within  the 
15-percent  provision  render  invalid  this 
plan  because  of  the  compactness  require- 
ment in  the  legislation? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  would  think  when 
the  purpose  is  to  bring  the  district 
within  compliance  of  the  population  re- 
quirement, it  would  be  termed  to  comply 
with  the  compactness  requirement  in 
that  case. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  I 
understood  the  gentleman,  he  stated  that 
in  the  nature  of  realinement  and  reap- 
portionment of  districts,  where  the  popu- 
lation of  two  adjoining  districts  within 
a  given  county  was  as  equal  in  popula- 
tion as  practicable,  and  this  requires  a 
line  on  the  map  that  represents  some- 
thing other  than  a  perfect  square  or  a 
clean  rectangle,  but  if  the  net  effect  of 
the  realinement  is  to  bring  the  popula- 
tion as  equal  as  practicable,  compactness 
is  not  to  be  strictly  construed  when  the 
net  effect  of  the  effort  is  to  bring  each 
of  these  districts  into  as  equal  a  popu- 
lation situation  one  with  the  other  as  Is 
practicable. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  mathematical  equality  is 
more  important  than  straight  lines. 
Further.  I  think  the  history  ought  to  be 
clear.  You  cannot  use  compactness  of 
existing  townships  or  any  other  artificial 
boundaries  to  give  disproportionate 
population  to  a  district.  We  must  come 
within  the  allowable  15  percent,  and 
legislatures  should  be  encouraged  to 
come  as  near  to  the  one-man.  one-vote 
principle  as  possible. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  I  understood  correct- 
ly the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  if  the  split- 
ting of  political  subdivisions  such  as  cities 
and  counties  is  necessary  to  get  the  pop- 
ulation factor  and  the  compactness  fac- 
tor in  line,  that  is  not  only  permitted  but 
is  necessary.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  that  would  be  my 
understanding.  For  instance,  if  you  have 
a  county  with  600.000  people  it  is  too 
large  for  one  congressional  district.  You 
would  have  to  split  the  district. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  the  converse  true, 
that  so  long  as  the  population  factor  is 
complied  with  and  so  long  as  the  com- 
pactness factor  is  complied  with,  can 
the  legislature  if  it  desires  to  do  so  split 
such  subdivisions  as  cities,  counties,  and 
townships? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  think  you  run  into 
this  difficulty  if  you  are  dealing  with 
State  constitutional  requirements.  If 
they  are  reconcilable  you  have  to  comply 
with  both.  If  they  are  irreconcilable,  the 
Federal  law  would  prevail. 

I  believe  in  the  absence  of  any  State 
constitutional  requirement  that  there 
would  be  no  requirement  on  State  legis- 
latures to  give  any  credence  to  any  other 
lines  and  they  would  be  free  to  do  the 


best  they  could  do  to  be  compact,  con- 
tiguous and  within  the  15  percent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  spoke  of  legislative  action. 
Assuming  this  legislation  passes  and  be- 
comes law  and  there  are  districts  In  a 
State  which  do  not  fall  within  the  15- 
percent  limitation ;  cannot  the  State  leg- 
islature on  its  own  initiative  move  to 
change  those  districts  to  comply  or 
would  it  require  a  court  order  under 
this  language  of  the  act?  Can  they  do 
this  on  their  own  initiative,  to  change 
those  districts  that  may  not  come  with- 
in the  15-percent  limitation? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  answer.  "Yes." 
That  question  goes  to  the  heart  of  what 
we  anticipate  the  State  legislatures  will 
do.  If  they  fail  to  act,  they  may 
jeopardize  their  representation  In  this 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  O'H.ARA]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  faced  with  today  is  a  choice  between 
standards  for  congressional  districts. 

This  bill  proposes  several  standards — 
compactness,  contiguity,  and  the  require- 
ment of  being  within  15  percent  of  the 
average  per  district  population  in  the 
State. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Wesberry  against  Sanders,  says  nothing 
about  compactness  and  nothing  about 
contiguity.  It  merely  requires  that  the 
districts  be  as  equal  in  population  as  is 
practicable  under  the  circumstances. 

I  would  like  to  compare  the  effects  of 
these  differing  standards.  In  many 
cases,  I  believe  that  equal  in  population 
"as  nearly  as  practicable"  may  require 
a  population  standard  much  closer  than 
15  pei-cent.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey],  has  indi- 
cated that  In  our  State  legislature,  with- 
out crossing  any  county  lines  except  the 
lines  of  counties  too  populous  for  one 
congressional  district,  brought  districts 
within  2.1  percent  of  the  State's  average 
district  population.  So  it  was  obviously 
"practicable"  in  Michigan  to  come  within 
2.1  percent  of  the  mean. 

In  Maine  it  was  "practicable,"  without 
crossing  any  county  lines,  to  come  within 

4.3  percent. 

In  Wisconsin,  crossing  only  one  coun- 
ty line,  it  was  possible  to  come  within 

3.4  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me,  although  I  cannot  cite  any 
instances,  that  there  could  be  cases  in 
which  it  is  not  "practicable"  to  come 
within  15  percent. 

For  instance,  according  to  the  figures 
of  Congressional  Quarterly,  the  district- 
ing of  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt] 
informed  us  has  not  been  challenged  in 
the  courts  and  was  adopted  following  a 
Federal  court  decree,  would  be  immedi- 
ately held  invalid  because  it  does  not 


comply  with  the  15  percent  require- 
ment even  though  the  courts  might  say 
it  accomplished  equal  population  dis- 
tricts as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky and  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  possibly  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  has  been  said  here  that  in  the  State 
of  New  Yojk  the  maximum  variation  is 
about  14  percent.  According  to  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  however,  it  is  15.1 
pel  cent.  I  do  not  know  how  this  varia- 
tion arises,  but  this  is  a  question  that 
certainly  would  be  raised. 

As  to  this  standard  of  compactness, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  tMr.  Poff]' 
amplified  on  the  committee  report  and 
emphasized  that  compactness  is  a  ques- 
tion not  so  much  of  size  on  a  map  but 
a  question  of  intention. 

In  other  words,  even  though  a  district 
was  within  the  15  percent  requirement, 
and  even  though  the  district  happened  to 
be  rectangular  in  shape,  if  the  court 
found  an  intention  to  give  an  advantage 
to  one  political  party  over  another  and 
found  that  the  legislature  had  drawn 
the  district  lines  in  a  way  calculated  to 
have  that  primary  effect,  that  districting 
would  be  invalid. 

I  wish  to  make  another  point.  It  seems 
to  me,  as  one  of  our  esteemed  colleagues 
says,  we  are  between  the  rock  and  the 
hard  place  on  this  bill.  We  now  have 
standards  in  Wesberry  against  Sanders. 
We  have  been  working  with  them.  They 
are  flexible  standards.  They  can  be 
adapted  to  the  situation  in  a  State  or 
community.  By  this  bill  it  is  proposed 
we  adopt  other  standards  which  are  in- 
flexible and  contain  elements  with  which 
we  have  not  worked  and  are  largely  un- 
familiar, namely,  compactness  and  con- 
tiguity. For  this  reason,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  might  be  a  lot  better  off  to  stay 
with  what  we  have  than  to  adopt  some- 
thing, the  evils  of  which  we  are  not 
entirely  aware. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Olsen]. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5505  be- 
cause I  am  really  firmly  committed  to 
the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote. 
However,  I  am  in  a  personal  situation 
in  Montana  where  the  districts  are  not 
within  the  15-percent  rule.  The  reason 
is  that  between  1920  and  1960  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Montana  grew  more 
rapidly  than  the  First  District.  But  that 
is  not  the  case  today.  Since  1960,  the 
First  District,  my  district,  has  been  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  close  the  gap. 

In  my  opinion  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  of  congressional  apportionment 
requires  immediate  action  at  this  time 
on  a  basis  of  something  other  than  the 
1960  population.  Of  course,  the  alterna- 
tive is  that  we  have  a  middecennial 
census,  or  that  we  have  a  census  now. 
I  believe  the  reason  Is  obvious,  if  anyone 
pays  any  attention  to  the  population 
moves  of  the  country.  Twenty  percent 
of  the  people  are  moving  In  this  country 
at  all  times.  The  population  of  the 
country  is  changing  very  rapidly. 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  should  contain 
a  provision  for  a  national  census  of  our 
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Dopulation  to  be  taken  in  1966,  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  90th  Congress. 
When  the  90th  Congress  convenes  in 
January  1967,  this  Nation's  population 
will  be  close  to  200  million  people.  By 
1967  we  will  have  added  some  20  million 
persons  to  our  population,  compared  to 
1960.  That  figure  is  equivalent  to  the 
population  of  our  20  smallest  States. 
We  will  have  increased  a  population 
figure  equal  to  the  population  of  20  of 
our  smallest  States.  It  is  the  popula- 
tion figure  of  our  neighboring  coimtry  of 
Canada.  I 

The  State  of  California  alone  has  add- 
ed 3  million  persons  since  the  1960  cen- 
sus. Florida  has  added  almost  a  million 
persons. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  shall  we  ask  the 
States  now  to  comply  with  a  15-percent 
deviation  formula  based  on  the  popula- 
tion as  it  was  in  April  1960?  Or,  as  the 
bill  states,  if  the  State  has  redistricted 
since  1960,  are  we  to  authorize  them  to 
use  recent  Federal  special  censuses,  made 
at  their  own  expense,  an  expense.  I  might 
add.  which  few  States  or  local  communi- 
ties can  afford  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposals  in  this 
bill  which  refer  to  population  counts  are 
only  palliatives  at  be.st  and  some  of  us 
are  getting  a  little  tined  with  these  at- 
tempts to  legislate  away  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Last  year,  we  passed  an  antipov- 
erty  bill  which  called  for  allocations  to 
the  States  based  on  outmoded  and  un- 
reliable statistics  and  I  spoke  on  this 
subject  at  the  time.  I  understand  that 
the  new  education  bill  which  w'ill  come 
to  the  floor  soon  has  a  formula  for 
State  aid  which  is  based  on  1959  income 
data.  Do  these  people  not  know  that 
this  country  has  changed  enormously 
since  1959?  Do  they  not  know  that  one 
family  out  of  five  moves  every  year  in 
this  country  and  many  of  these  moves 
are  across  State  lines,  as  California  and 
Florida  well  know?  And,  do  they  not 
know  that  we  will  misdirect  and  waste 
millions  in  these  programs  every  year 
because  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  do- 
ing because  we  do  not  have  the  facts? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  that  I  support 
H.R.  5505  and  I  will  vote  for  it.  But.  I 
also  want  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
know  that  the  Census  and  Statistics  Sub- 
conunittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  of  which  I  am  rank- 
ing majority  member,  will  begin  legisla- 
tive hearings  soon  on  the  middecade  cen- 
sus of  1966  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  Con- 
gressman Harley  O.  Staggers.  To  date, 
six  bills  calling  for  this  1966  national 
census  have  been  introduced  by  the  fol- 
lowing Members:  Mr.  Udall,  Democrat, 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Corbstt,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Perkins,  Democrat, 
of  Kentucky;  Mr.  Thompson,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Staggers,  Democrat, 
of  West  Virginia;  and  Mr.  Olsen,  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana. 

Let  me  ask  those  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  who  concur  that  Representa- 
tives should  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States  as  they  are  today  and 
not  as  they  were  5  years  ago.  to  get  in 
touch  immediately  with  the  gentleman 


from  West  Virginia 
myself. 


Mr.  Staggers]  or 


Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Record  unmistakably  clear  that  I 
am  not  enamored  of  that  appealing  slo- 
gan of  "one  man  one  vote"  insofar  as  it 
may  improperly  affect  redistricting  so  far 
as  the  Congress  is  concerned  or  so  far 
as  reapportionment  of  State  legislatures 
is  concerned.  I  have  great  trouble  about 
the  phrase  in  this  bill,  of  which  there 
has  been  much  talk,  "in  as  compact  form 
as  practicable."  It  has  been  said  the 
most  compact  form  there  is  is  a  square 
or  a  circle,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  a  reasonable  rule  in  redistricting.  I 
think  a  district,  within  the  rule  ot  reason, 
can  be  compact  if  it  be  a  rectangle  two 
or  three  or  four  or  five  times  as  long 
as  it  is  wide.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
when  we  are  writing  history  on  this  bill, 
I  would  not  wish  to  leave  with  any  court, 
a  one- judge  district  court  or  a  three- 
judge  district  court  or  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  the  impression  that 
I  as  a  Member  of  the  House  had  fallen 
completely  for  an  appealing  phrase  "in 
as  compact  form  as  practicable"  unless 
the  latter  part  of  that  phrase  takes  into 
consideration  many  things  other  than 
the  form  of  geography  concerned. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  and  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  if  you  please,  and  in  the  State  of 
California  there  are  metropolitan  areas 
with  tremendous  concentrations  of  pop- 
ulation, with  people  in  certain  districts 
within  those  areas  who  have  the  same 
hopes  and  aspirations  and  the  same 
need  for  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Yet,  in  the  sub- 
urban areas  surrounding  those  territories 
or  those  compact  cosmopolitan  districts 
are  people  who  have  entirely  different 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  expectations 
from  their  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton. So,  Mr.  Cliairman,  in  considering 
compactness  I  wish  to  leave  those  obser- 
vations on  the  record  and  I  hope  that 
the  courts  in  determining  exactly  what 
this  legislation  means  will  not  neces- 
sarily follow  an  appealing  slogan  that 
may  do  far  more  harm  than  it  will  do 
good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  more  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hungate]. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
correctly  understood  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  awhile  ago,  he 
made  the  most  powerful  point  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  the  need  for 
guidelines  for  the  Federal  court.  As  I 
understand,  the  Federal  court  in  Georgia, 
following  Wesberry  against  Sanders,  has 
approved  districts  in  which  there  is  a 
variation  in  excess  of  15  percent.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Federal  court  of  the  west- 
ern district  of  Missouri  has  disapproved 
congressional  districts  in  which  there  was 
a  population  variation  of  17%  percent. 
So  I  would  submit  that  this  bill  which 
would  provide  very  needful  guidelines  to 
the  Federal  court  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HagenD. 


Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  As  I 
understand,  in  California  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional provision  that  says  that  fol- 
lowing each  decennial  census  there  will 
be  only  one  redistricting  and  this  redis- 
tricting has  already  occurred  in  Cali- 
fornia. So  what  triggers  the  effect  of 
this  statute  in  California?  If  it  were 
triggered  it  would  have  to  override  the 
constitution  of  the  State. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  think  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  trigger  the  requirement  that 
there  be  a  reapportionment  in  the  State 
of  California  prior  to  the  elections  for  the 
90th  Congress.  The  language  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  set  up  guidelines  which 
the  States  does  not  follow  and  which  the 
State  probably  could  not  follow  under  the 
State  constitution.  If  we  assume  for 
the  moment  that  the  State  legislature 
does  not  act  I  thhik  any  voter  in  the 
State  of  CaUfornia  would  have  standing 
in  either  the  State  or  the  Federal  court 
to  get  compliance  with  this  Federal  law 
within  the  time  reasonably  necessary  to 
conduct  our  elections  in  California.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
State  legislature  may  act  at  any  time 
after  this  bill  becomes  law  if  they  decide 
to  do  so.  We  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  act.    We  cannot  force  them  to 

fl,Ct 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  State  constitution 
may  provide  otherwise  they  will  take  rec- 
ognition of  the  statute  and  act  on  their 
own  initiative — that  is,  the  State  legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  believe  the  answer 
is  in  the  affirmative.  I  think  they  would 
be  obligated  to. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  One  other 
question.  Was  any  consideration  given 
to  passing  this  bill  as  an  immediate 
guideline  to  the  courts  but  making  its 
required  action  only  with  relation  say  to 
the  91st  Congress  rather  than  the  90th 
Congress?  This  seems  to  create  an 
urgency  which  might  result  in  some  very 
bad  effects  in  various  States. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  head  off  bad  results,  be- 
cause a  great  number  of  States  which 
are  malapportioned  are  either  in  court 
or  already  under  court  orders  to  reappor- 
tion. The  State  legislatures  have  had  no 
^guidelines  from  this  body  as  to  what  we 
expect  them  to  do.  There  is  nothing 
this  body  can  do  to  stop  court  orders 
for  reapportionment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HOLIFIELDl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
want  to  bring  up  the  problem  which  I 
believe  has  been  caused  by  the  debate 
here  today  in  regard  to  contiguity  or 
contiguousness.  In  California  we  have 
the  island  of  Catalina  20  miles  off  the 
shore.  It  so  happens  that  there  are  both 
local  and  international  waters  between 
Catalina  and  the  coast  line.  Under  this 
bill  would  Catalina  be  considered  con- 
tiguous to  the  nearest  congressional 
district  on  the  coast  line? 
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Mr.  CELLER.  I  x'nink  the  answer 
would  be  "yes."  Catalina  would  have  to 
be  attached  to  something.  It  is  a  part 
of  California.  You  cannot  leave  it  out 
in  midocean.  And  I  take  it  that  it 
would  be  united  with  the  nearest  point 
of  the  coast  of  California. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Of  land  on  the 
mainland? 

Mr.  CELLER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  it  would  be 
contiguous  if  it  were  connected  with  the 
nearest  congreisional  district  on  the 
mainland,  but  if  the  nearest  point  were 
a  different  congressional  district  and  it 
was  assigned  to  some  other  congressional 
district,  it  would  not  be  contiguous? 

Mr.  CELLER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
nearly  two  decades  legislation  requiring 
a  reasonable  uniformity  of  the  popula- 
tions of  congressional  districts  has  been 
introduced  in  this  House  and  defeated. 
We  have  now  reached  that  time  when 
Congress  must  act.  The  population  var- 
iance of  congressional  districts  across  the 
Nation  ranges  from  a  high  of  951,000 
persons  in  a  Texas  district  to  177,000 
persons  in  a  district  in  Michigan.  The 
widespread  unreasonable  variance  of  the 
congressional  districts  is  emphasized  by 
the  realization  that  if  this  bill  is  ap- 
proved, and  signed  into  law,  33  of  the 
50  States  will  have  to  reapportion  their 
congressional  districts.  In  the  light  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  "one-man;  one- 
vote"  ruling  wo  have  no  choice  but  to 
act,  and  in  doing  so  prompt  the  States 
to  take  action. 

The  situation  is  critical. 

In  Illinois  the  largest  congressional 
district  has  a  population  of  552,000  and 
the  smallest  congressional  district  has 
a  population  of  278,000.  or  a  little  more 
than  half  the  number  of  constituents  of 
the  largest  district.  Furthennore  these 
districts  are  adjacent  districts.  The 
large  district  is  a  Republican  district; 
the  small  district  is  a  Democratic  dis- 
trict. 

In  Illinois  Republicans  were  quick  to 
respond  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing. The  members  of  the  Republican 
Illinois  State  senate  have  introduced  leg- 
islation to  reapportion  Illinois.  But  the 
Democrat  Governor  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  passage  of  legislation  during 
the  1965  session  of  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  which  ends  June  30.  The 
Governor  has  opined  that  the  Illinois 
Legislature  will  not  have  time  to  reap- 
portion congressional  districts  this  ses- 
sion, and  thereby  has  told  every  Demo- 
cratic legislator  to  obstruct  congressir^nal 
reapportionment  in  Illinois.  The  Dem- 
ocrat Governor  has  stated  that  congres- 
sional reapportionment  is  unnecessary  in 
Illinois.  He  has  stated  that  the  present 
districts  fulfill  all  requirements,  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

An  examination  of  the  facts  illustrates 
the  depth  of  his  misinformation,  or  lack 
of  concern  for  the  proper  congressional 
representation  of  the  people  of  Illinois, 
or  both. 

Furthermore,  there  are  now  two  cases 
pending  before  the  district  Federal  court 
concerning  the  apportiorunent  of  Illi- 
nois   congressional    districts.    One    of 


these  cases  seeks  not  a  reapportionment 
of  Illinois  congressional  districts,  but  an 
at-large  election  of  the  State's  24  Con- 
gressmen. An  at-large  election  would 
destroy  congressional  representative 
government  in  Illinois  and  thwart  every 
intent  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  rulfng. 

In  addition  other  litigation  has  been 
filed  before  the  Illinois  State  Supreme 
Court.  This  complaint  charges  that  the 
present  Illinois  congressional  districts 
are  unconstitutional,  and  it  asks  the 
court  to  require  the  General  Assembly  to 
reapportion  Illinois  before  the  legislature 
closes  its  1965  session  on  June  30,  1965. 
The  suit  further  asks  that  should  the 
general  assembly  fail  to  act  the  State 
Supreme  Court  would  assume  the  task 
of  redrawing  the  congressional  boundary 
lines  in  Illinois. 

By  taking  action  in  Congress,  by  adopt- 
ing H.R.  5505,  we  would  require  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  to  act  during  this 
session.  It  is  probable  that  without  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  the  Illinois  Legislature 
will  fail  to  act  thus  prompting  an  at- 
large  election  of  Congressmen  or  a  court- 
drafted  reapportionment. 

It  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  Illinois  to  halt  gerrjmiandering  and  to 
have  all  districts  come  within  15  percent 
of  the  420,000  population  average  of  the 
State. 

At  present  the  four  largest  congres- 
sional districts  in  Illinois  are  districts  sit- 
uated in  rapidly  growing  suburbia  and 
are  represented  by  Republicans.  These 
people  are  seriously  underrepresented  at 
the  present.  The  five  smallest  congres- 
sional districts  in  Illinois  are  areas  rep- 
resented by  Democrats. 

If  this  bill  is  approved  the  largest  con- 
gressional district  in  Illinois  would  have 
a  population  not  to  exceed  483,055  per- 
sons and  the  smallest  congressional  dis- 
trict would  have  a  population  not  to  be 
under  357,041  persons. 

At  present  six  Illinois  districts  have  a 
population  of  more  than  483,055  and  two 
districts  have  populations  under  357,041. 
The  present  population  variance  exceeds 
30  percent  from  the  average. 

Unless  we  act  in  Congress  it  is  prob- 
able that  obstructive  tactics  on  the  part 
of  Democrats  in  Illinois  will  assure  a 
denial  to  the  people  of  Illinois  of  their 
full  congressional  representative  rights. 
The  Democrat  Party  will  continue  to 
deny  the  rights  and  best  interests  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  section  of  the  State, 
the  suburbs.  The  Democrats  will  con- 
tinue to  play  partisan  petty  politics  with 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  my  State. 

For  these  reasons  I  endorse  passage  of 
H.R. 5505. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  H.R.  5505. 

Although  I  feel  some  reluctance  about 
imposing  new  restrictions  on  our  State 
legislatures,  the  experience  of  Maryland 
and  a  number  of  other  States  has  shown 
clearly,  I  think,  that  we  in  Congress  can 
be  helpful  by  furnishing  some  meaning- 
ful guidance. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  case  of  Westberry  against  Sanders 
established  the  one-man  one-vote  doc- 
trine, but  did  not  offer  definitive  guide- 


lines. Rather  than  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  policy  regarding 
congressional  districting  to  rest  wholly 
with  the  courts,  as  the  Westberry  deci- 
sion certainly  foresaw  as  a  likelihood,  I 
believe  that  to  reduce  confusion  Con- 
gress not  only  has  the  authority,  but  the 
responsibility,  to  enact  legislation  setting 
forth  in  law,  fair  and  equitable  redis- 
tricting  guidelines. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  range  of  opinions 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  guidelines,  par- 
ticularly over  the  allowable  variation  in 
the  population  of  a  congressional  district. 
My  own  proposal  submitted  in  January 
1963  allowed  a  20-percent  variation  be- 
tween districts  within  a  State,  in  an 
effort  to  permit  the  legislatures  a  reason- 
able latitude  in  solving  the  very  complex 
problem  before  them.  The  committee, 
after  exhaustive  hearings  and  extensive 
studies  of  the  issue,  has  established  a 
maximiun  variation  of  15  percent.  This 
is  the  measure  now  before  the  House. 
Tlie  additional  provisions  requiring  con- 
gressional districts  to  be  compact  and 
contiguous,  do  much  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary guidelines,  and  enjoy  a  general 
consensus  on  their  value. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  indorse  and  support  H.R 
5505. 

It  seems  that  almost  everyone  in  the 
country  has  had  something  to  say  about 
congressional  redistricting  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  body  which  is  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  it — the  Congress.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  us  to  speak  out  on 
this  important  matter. 

As  I  understand  H.R.  5505,  it  accom- 
plishes five  purposes : 

First.  It  eliminates  existing  provisions 
for  representatives  at  large. 

Second.  The  bill  restores  to  law  re- 
quirements that  congressional  districts 
shall  be  composed  of  a  contiguous  and 
compact  territory. 

Third.  It  allows  a  15-percent  devia- 
tion from  the  average  district  mathe- 
matically obtained. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  that  if  a 
State  has  redistricted  during  the  last  de- 
cennial census  the  most  recent  Federal 
special  census  may  be  used  to  determine 
whether  a  district  meets  this  criteria. 

Fifth.  The  bill  provides  that  thert 
shall  be  no  more  than  one  redistricting 
during  any  one  decennivun. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  imposed 
upon  the  States  a  change  of  tradition 
and  a  change  in  the  basic  concept  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Federal- 
State  relationship.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Court 
and  I  have  consistently  opposed  the 
Court's  interference  with  the  matter  of 
congressional  redistricting,  nevertheless, 
as  a  result  of  the  Court's  decisions,  State 
legislatures  all  over  the  country  are 
wrestling  with  the  practical  aspects  of 
this  problem.  I  think  they  deserve  some 
assistance  from  us  in  establishing  guide- 
lines by  which  congressional  districts 
may  be  drawn.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
the  Congress  to  fulfill  our  constitutional 
duty  to  establish  these  guidelines.  I 
think  H.R.  5505  accomplishes  this.  It  is 
a  bill  which  is  drawn  with  a  recognition 
and  understanding  of  the  fact  that  each 
State  has  different  problems  with  regard 
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to  congressional  districting.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  15-peiicent  tolerance  set 
up  by  this  bill  will  allow  each  State  to 
meet  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way. 
I  recommend  its  passage  by  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendments  are  in  order  to  the  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or 
amendments  offered  by  the  chairman  or 
any  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  the  language  of  the  bill  on 
page  2,  line  6,  beginning  after  the  word 
"entitled"  through  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence on  line  8,  but  such  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

Are  there  any  ameipdments  made  in 
order  by  the  rule? 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MATHIA8 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  amendment 
in  accordance  with  the  rule,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.     Yes.  it  is. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"After  any  apportiorunent  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  thie  section,  if  a  State 
is  required  to  redistrict  as  provided  by  this 
Act,  until  new  districts  are  established  the 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  Is  en- 
titled under  such  apportionment  may  be 
elected  at  large.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  if  a  State  has  never  here- 
tofore established  districts,  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  State  is  entitled  from 
being  elected  at  large."     > 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is.  Will  any  Member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  be  en- 
titled to  recognition  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Ullman)  .  No 
amendments  or  pro  forma  amendments 
are  in  order  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  In  Other  words,  the 
gentleman  from  Mai-yland  would  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  and  one  person 
to  be  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion thereto? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  amendment  because  I  have 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  inflexibility 
that  would  result  if  this  bill  became  law 
in  its  present  form.  In  the  event  that  a 
State  plan  of  congressional  districts  is 
found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  bill  and  because 
of  limitation  of  time  or  political  stale- 
mate it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  the 
discrepancy  before  the  next  congression- 
al election  there  would  seem  to  be  only 
two  equally  unsatisfactory  alternatives. 
The  first  would  be  that  a  State  would  be 
reduced  to  the  constitutional  minimum 
of  a  single  Member  of  the  House  because 


it  had  not  provided  congressional  dis- 
tricts that  comply  with  the  law.  The 
second  would  be  to  make  it  mandatory 
for  the  courts  to  occupy  a  permanent 
abode  in  the  political  thicket  by  imply- 
ing that  the  only  available  remedy  is 
the  inherent  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to 
recognize  and  remedy  such  situations. 

The  objection  to  the  first  alternative 
would  seem  to  be  obvious  and  certainly 
in  this  place  needs  no  elaboration.  This 
is  a  possibility  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
personal  jeopardy  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  threatens  the  equitable  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  the  several 
States  as  they  may  be  affected. 

The  objection  to  the  second  alterna- 
tive— tossing  the  whole  problem  solely 
to  the  courts — is  equally  serious.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  primarily  a  judi- 
cial problem  and  the  primary  solution 
should  not  be  a  judicial  solution.  In 
order  that  I  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood, I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  question  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility, and  the  prior  privilege  lies  with 
the  States  themselves.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  States  have  not  discharged  this 
responsibility  and  exercised  this  privilege 
over  the  years  so  that  the  problem  would 
never  have  come  either  to  the  Congress 
or  to  the  courts.  Since  States  rights 
were  allowed  to  rust  from  lack  of  use, 
then,  in  my  judgment,  a  secondary  duty 
devolves  upon  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
stitution in  article  I,  section  4,  clause  1, 
gives  the  Congress  the  power  to  act  and, 
therefore  the  obligation  to  act.  We  all 
know,  however,  that  in  spite  of  flagrant 
inequities  in  the  size  of  congressional 
districts  the  Congress  failed  to  act. 
Many  bills  were  introduced  to  obtain 
action,  but  none  succeeded.  I  was  the 
sponsor  of  such  proposals  in  the  87th 
Congress,  the  88th  Congress,  and  in  the 
present  Congress.  Our  record  of  failure 
to  discharge  this  constitutional  respon- 
sibility is  not  one  of  which  I  am  proud. 

In  this  situation  we  have  had  an  ex- 
position of  the  operation  of  the  checks 
and  balances  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. The  States  did  not  act  to  remedy 
an  injustice,  the  Congress  would  not  act 
to  remove  the  inequities,  and  so  the  task 
fell  to  the  judges.  While  I  do  not  think 
the  courts  should  have  had  to  do  the  job, 
I  think  we  all  owe  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  having  done  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  the 
courts  should  remain  in  the  political 
thicket  any  longer  than  is  necessary. 
This  is  unfair  to  the  courts  and  wrong 
for  both  the  States  and  the  Congress. 
This  is  a  responsibility  that  we  should 
be  courageous  enough,  disciplined 
enough,  and  fair  enough  to  discharge  for 
om'selves. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
preserve  the  flexibility  within  which  the 
States  could  act.  When  a  State's  con- 
gressional districts  are  declared  to  be  out 
of  balance,  then  there  should  be  an  al- 
ternative to  loss  of  representation  or  to 
judge-made  districts.  Under  this 
amendment,  there  could  be  elections  at 
large  pending  the  creation  of  new  dis- 
tricts. It  is  my  belief  that  the  threat  of 
such  elections  at  large  would  be  a  spur 


to  the  States  to  establish  new  conform- 
ing districts.  There  will  be  an  area  in 
which  the  courts  will  be  left  with  dis- 
cretion to  act  when  action  is  required  and 
with  the  amount  of  authority  that  will 
be  necessary.  If  a  genuine  or  an  artificial 
stalemate  should  become  an  obstacle  to 
State  action,  the  courts  have  the  residual 
power  to  provide  the  remedy.  But  we  do 
not  restrict  either  the  States  or  the  courts 
in  providing  such  remedy  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  desirable.  This  Is,  of  course, 
a  temporary  relief.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  a  State  could  indefinitely  avoid 
establishing  conforming  districts,  nor 
that  the  courts  would  condone  the 
failure,  except  in  the  narrow  and  well- 
defined  exemption  included  in  the 
amendment. 

Our  aim  in  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide fair  representation  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Our  purpose  is  to  achieve  this 
aim  through  the  established  mechanisms 
of  govermnent — State  and  Federal,  legis- 
lative and  judicial.  In  establishing 
congressional  standards  for  congressional 
districts  we  look  for  a  new  exercise  of 
responsibility  by  those  in  government  at 
every  level.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
States  retain  their  proper  role  in  the 
provision  for  their  representation  in  the 
Federal  legislature,  the  Congress  dis- 
charge its  duty,  and  the  courts  be  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  entering  the  thicket  more 
often  than  their  constitutional  obliga- 
tions require. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  earlier  from 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  who  expressed  opposition  to 
granting  carte  blanche  authority,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  State  legislatures  to  pro- 
vide for  Members  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  elected  at  large.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  is  itself  being  challenged 
these  days.  We  know  full  well  that 
many  of  our  State  legislative  bodies,  and 
indeed,  many  State  congressional  dele- 
gations are  in  a  chaotic  state  because  of 
the  pressures  to  redistrict.  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  we  are  going  to  do  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  is  to  further  com- 
plicate the  situation. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  of 
this  Nation  would  like  to  see  the  legis- 
lative branch  further  submerged,  but  I 
believe  if  we  have  very  many  States 
electing  their  congressional  representa- 
tives at  large,  we  will  be  supporting  their 
cause  and  aggravating  a  disastrous  sit- 
uation insofar  as  our  legislative  branch 
of  government  is  concerned. 

Earlier  we  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  describe  the  sit- 
uation which  developed  in  Illinois  when 
the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives 
was  thrown  into  an  at-large  election.  If 
we  had  to  elect  our  congressional  dele- 
gation at  large  it  would  be  a  further 
chaotic  situation.  I  think  we  should  also 
consider  that  since  we  are  here  granting 
to  the  State  legislatures  guidelines  and 
additional  authority  for  establishing 
congressional  districts,  we  should  not  at 
the  same  time  provide  an  open  invita- 
tion to  them  for  all  of  us  to  run  at  large. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Is  a  bad  amend- 
ment.    It  is  one  we  should  avoid.    If 
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the  legislature  does  not  do  the  redis- 
tricting,  then  the  courts  can  and  would 
do  it.  This  threat  that  there  would  be 
only  one  Representative  from  a  State  if 
this  is  not  done  is  a  f*ar  which  we  should 
not  consider  at  all.  That  has  never  hap- 
pened and  that  simply  will  not  happen 
now. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, if  the  State  legislature  failed  to 
apportion  consistent  with  these  guide- 
lines, the  State  court  or  the  Federal 
court  may  district  a  State  in  compliance 
with  this  statute? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  courts  could, 
too.    That  is  coiTect. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
this  amendment  what  will  be  the  situ- 
ation if  neither  the  State  legislature,  nor 
the  State  court,  nor  the  Federal  court 
districts  a  State  that  has  more  than  one 
Representa  ti  ve  ? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  that  under 
the  Constitution  and  this  measure  we  are 
going  to  have  congressional  redistricting 
in  virtually  every  State.  However,  if  a 
court  should  declare  a  congressional  re- 
districting  invalid,  it  can  and  should  re- 
tain jm-isdiction  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing proper  districts.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  situation  where  this  would 
not  be  done.  I  think  the  mere  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  any  language  in  this  bill 
authorizing  at-large  elections  would  not 
deprive  a  State  of  its  delegation.  In  ad- 
dition, this  amendment  certainly  strikes 
me  as  an  open  invitation  to  State  legis- 
latures to  require  members  to  run  at 
large. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  alternative, 
if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment  and 
the  bill  passes,  would  be  that  a  State 
which  does  not  redistrict  itself  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this 
bill  would  have  no  representation  at  all, 
except  for  the  minimum  of  one  Repre- 
sentative provided  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.   Is  this  not  so? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  not  the  way 
I  understand  it  at  all.  I  think  there  is 
compulsion  in  this  legislation  for  a  State 
to  redistrict.  If  the  legislature  does  not 
do  it,  the  court  might  do  it.  But  I  do 
not  see  the  other  alternative  at  all.  I 
do  not  think  any  State  has  had  that  ex- 
perience. The  bill  (H.R.  5505)  does  not 
so  provide,  nor  does  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution so  require. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  language  of 
the  bill  is  clear  to  me  that  that  would  be 
the  alternative;  that  unless  we  adopt  the 
amendment  a  State  not  properly  redis- 
tricted  would  lose  all  of  its  Representa- 
tives except  one  who  would  run  at  large. 
The  amendment  would  avoid  this  pos- 
sible situation  and  allow  all  Representa- 
tives of  a  State  to  run  at  large  if  proper 
redistricting  is  not  accomplished. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  Constitution  re- 
quires that  each  State  shall  have  at 
least  one  Representative.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  any  State  entitled 


to  more  than  that  number  would,  because 
of  Inaction  by  its  legislature,  be  reduced 
to  only  one  Representative.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  theory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasJ. 

Tl:ie    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  47,  noes  37. 
Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mathias 
and  Mr.  McClgry. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes.  74 
noes  50. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Ullman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5505)  to  require  the  establishment, 
on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subsequent 
decennial  censuses,  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  272,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  147,  nays  255,  not  voting  31, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  35] 


Matstinaga 

Matthews 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 

Natcher 

Olson,  Minn. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Cabell 
Callan 
Callaway 
Casey 


YEAS— 147 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Connan 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Green,  Oreg. 


Grlder 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Jonas 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kornegay 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mathlaa 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Andrews. 
Glenn 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Pino 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
GUbert 


Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Redlln 

Held,  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

St.  Onge 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

NAYS— 265 

Gilligan 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hall 

Haljjern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mailllard 

Martin,  Nebr 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlnish 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 


Slkes 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Tet 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Met. 

Watts 

Whltener 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Young 


Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 


Wydler 
Yates 


Morse 

Moss 

Murphy,  III. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Reid.  III. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Rcsnick 

Reuss 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St. Germain 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schweiker 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y, 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  la. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Watklns 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Wilson,  Bob 


Ashley 

Brooks 

Clevenger 

Conyers 

Dow  May 

Edwards,  Ala.      PoweU 

Fallon  Ronan 

Findley  Roncallo 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Roosevelt 

Frledel  Roybal 

Fulton,  Tenn.    Scheuer 
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Younger 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTI]  to— 31 

Hubert  Skubltz 

Klrwan  Stephens 

Kluczynskl  Sweeney 
Martin,  Mif  s. 


Toll 

Walker,  Miss. 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wright 


Was  rejected. 


Gerald  R.  Ford  of 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  amendment 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Kirwan  with  Mr. 
Michigan. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  l^artln  oZ  Massachu- 
setts. , 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Kluoaynskl. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  WlUls. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
WYATT  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr. 
HOWARD.  Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  GLENN 
ANDREWS,  Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  DONO- 
HUE. Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  MACDONALD, 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  0'NEH.L 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah,  Mr. 
FARNSLEY.  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  MCCARTHY  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   ilECOMMrr 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker.  j  j 

The  SPEAKER.  THe  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Haevey  Of  Michigan  moves  to  recom- 
mit H.R.  5505  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 


creed,  color,  or  national  origin  has  the 
right  to  vote.  The  bill  must  be  passed, 
and  passed  without  delay.  To  do  less 
would  be  a  failure  in  commitment  to  the 
Constitution.  As  the  President  has  said, 
"The  time  of  justice  has  now  come." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  2998)  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Morgan,  Zablocki,  Mrs.  Kelly, 
Messrs.  Hays,  Adair,  Mailliard,  and 
Berry. 

PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    MESSAGE 
ON  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
comment  upon  President  Johnson's  mag- 
nificent address  last  night.  In  troubled 
times  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  express 
the  conscience  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  met  his  challenge.  He 
has  given  the  Nation  and  this  Congress 
a  moral  imperative  to  guarantee  finally 
and  fully  the  right  to  vote  to  all  our 
citizens.  The  President  put  the  civil 
rights  issue  in  perspective  by  stating, 
"There  is  no  Negro  problem.  There  is 
no  southern  problem.  There  is  no 
northern  problem.  There  is  only  an 
American  problem." 

Selma,  Ala.,  has  forced  us  to  confront 
this  American  problem  of  inequality.  It 
is  a  sad  testimony  to  democracy  that  it 
took  the  lives  of  two  Americans  and  the 
suffering  of  many  more  in  Selma  to  force 
us  to  turn  our  faces  toward  freedom. 
But  turn  we  have  and  tiu-n  we  must. 
For  in  the  words  of  the  President,  "Oiu- 
mission  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most 
basic  of  this  country:  to  right  wrong,  to 
do  justice,  to  serve  man." 

Congress  must  fulfill  this  mission  by 
passing  a  bill  which  fully  insures  that 
every  American,  regardless  of  his  race. 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
UNHAPPY  WITH  TREASUTRY'S 
CHANGE  IN  BANK  WELFARE  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
our  present  tax  laws  commercial  banks, 
like  other  corporate  taxpayers,  are  per- 
mitted a  tax  deduction  for  bad  debts. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  empowers 
the  Treasury  Department  to  fix  by  reg- 
ulation a  reasonable  charge  against  the 
income  of  banks  for  their  losses  on  bad 
loans.  Of  course,  the  amount  permitted 
as  a  tax  deduction  for  this  purpose 
should  be  related  to  actual  loss  experi- 
ence. 

Once  the  deduction  against  income  is 
made,  these  tax-free  funds  are  then 
transferred  to  a  bad  debt  reserve  by 
a  mere  bookkeeping  entry.  Actually  our 
banks  may  then  use  this  money  for  any 
lawful  purpose  except,  of  course,  for  pay- 
ment of  dividends  to  stockholders.  For 
15  months  the  Treasury  Department  has 
worked  hard  preparing  a  new  formula 
for  computing  the  amount  banks  may 
take  as  a  tax  deduction  for  this  purpose. 
The  primary  intent  of  this  new  regula- 
tion is  to  assure  equal  and  uniform  treat- 
ment of  all  commercial  banks.  This  has 
not  been  true  in  the  past  with  respect  to 
bad  debt  deductions.  The  new  Treasury 
formula  allows  banks  to  take  a  tax  de- 
duction each  year  equal  to  2.4  percent  of 
their  outstanding  loans  at  the  end  of  the 
taxable  year.  These  funds  may  then  be 
transferred  to  their  "bad  debt  reserves." 

HOW   THE    NEW    FORMULA    WORKS 

Here  is  a  simple  example  of  how  the 
new  formula  will  work.  If  a  bank  has 
$100  in  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  it  can  set  aside,  that  is,  take  a 
deduction  from  income  before  taxes  of 
$2.40.  This  2.4-percent  formula  will  ap- 
ply to  the  more  than  13,000  commercial 
banks  in  this  country.  The  former  re- 
serve formula,  which  was  adopted  in  1947 
and  revised  in  1954,  did  not  treat  all 
banks  in  an  equal  manner  and  In  fact 
provided  tax  deductions  ranging  from 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  to  some 
banks  to  more  than  20  percent  of  loans 
to  other  banks. 

The  original  formula,  which  was 
adopted  in  1947,  allowed  banks  to  set  up 
reserves  equal  to  three  times  their  loss 
experience  for  the  current  tax  year  and 
the  previous  19  years.  In  1954,  the  for- 
mula was  changed  to  allow  for  reserves 
equal  to  three  times  the  loss  experience 
of  any  20-year  period  beginning  with 
1927.  The  trouble  with  that  formula  was 
that  it  allowed  banks  to  set  up  reserves 
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for  current  loan  portfolios  based  on  the 
bank's  operations  during  the  worst  lend- 
ing period,  the  depression  years.  Most 
banks  using  the  20-year  formula  adopted 
the  period  1928  through  1947.  Thus,  a 
bank  that  operated  poorly  during  the  de- 
pression was  allowed  to  establish  large 
loss  reserves,  while  banks  that  had  fairly 
good  depression  lending  records  or  banks 
that  were  not  in  operation  during  the 
depression,  could  establish  only  small  re- 
serves. Under  this  formula  it  was  not  a 
bad  debt  reserve  but  a  subsidy  handout 
to  banks. 

Not  only  was  the  formula  highly  un- 
fair, but  for  various  reasons,  at  the  end 
of  1963.  5,239  of  the  13,275  insured  com- 
mercial banks  did  not  use  the  reserve 
method.  Most  of  these  banks  are  small 
banks  with  deposits  of  less  than  $5 
million.  The  reasons  for  not  using  the 
formula  included  low  loss  experience, 
lack  of  detailed  records  for  earlier  years, 
or  difiBculties  in  understanding  or  apply- 
ing the  formula. 

SOME  BANKS  TAXED  ONLY  ON  80  CENTS  OP  EVERY 
LOAN    DOLLAR 

On  the  other  hand,  let  los  take  a  look  at 
the  banks  that  did  use  this  "now  you  see 
it  now  you  don't"  formula.  Of  the  8,036 
banks  which  used  the  formula,  1,412 
banks  had  reserve  ceilings  of  less  than 
1  percent  of  loans,  4,076  had  ceilings  be- 
tween 1  and  3  percent,  1,556  banks  had 
ceilings  between  3  and  5  percent  and 
1,092  banks  had  ceilings  of  5  percent  or 
more.  In  addition,  88  banks  had  ceilings 
in  excess  of  20  percent.  Those  fortunate 
banks  received  tax  deductions  of  more 
than  20  cents  on  every  dollar  that  they 
had  outstanding  in  loans. 

Add  all  of  the  8,036  banks  bad  debt 
reserve  together  and  you  will  find  that  at 
the  end  of  1964  they  had  received  tax 
deductions  over  the  years  equal  to  $3.3 
billion. 

So  far  I  have  talked  only  about  reserve 
figures  based  on  loan  experiences  as  far 
back  as  1928.  We  know  for  instance  that 
under  the  20-year  formula  the  actual 
reserves  set  up  by  all  commercial  banks 
at  the  end  of  1963  amounted  to  slightly 
more  than  2  percent  of  outstanding  loans 
for  all  banks  and  to  slightly  less  than 
2.25  percent  of  outstanding  loans  held  by 
banks  which  used  the  reserve  method. 
The  average  reserve  ceiling  of  banks  us- 
ing the  reserve  method  is  about  2.50 
percent  of  loans.  Tax  regulations  allow 
banks  to  use  a  different  method  for  re- 
porting their  reserves,  that  is  the  expe- 
rience method,  or  their  actual  losses. 
However,  a  vast  majority  of  the  banks 
overlook  this  type  of  computation  for  a 
very  simple  reason — the  average  recent 
loan  experience  of  all  commercial  banks 
in  this  country  has  been  about  fifteen 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  their  out- 
standing loans. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
average  recent  loan  experience  is  only 
fifteen  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  and 
Treasury  granted  banks  reserves  equal 
to  2.4  percent  of  loans,  or  more  than  15 
times  as  much  a  deduction  as  their  actual 
loss  experience,  this  is  an  attractive  tax 
bonan2a  for  banks,  one  that  their  loss 
experience  shows  they  do  not  deserve. 
What  Treasiu-y  has  done  would  be  simi- 
lar to  telling  an  average  tax  payer  who 
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has  only  one  child  or  a  $600  deduction 
that  "even  though  you  have  only  one 
child  we  will  tax  you  as  if  you  had  15 
children." 

WHAT    DO    BANKERS    THINK    OF    NEW    FORMULA? 

But  how  have  bankers  reacted  to  the 
new  tax  ruling?  Before  the  new  formula 
had  even  been  made  public  the  American 
Bankers  Association  soundly  criticized 
Treasury's  decision  and  made  it  clear 
that  they  would  seek  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  formula  even  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  commercial  banks.  And  Dr. 
Charls  Walker,  ABA  executive  vice 
president — who  sometimes  hides  behind 
the  title  of  "an  ABA  spokesman" — even 
had  the  audacity  to  call  the  Treasury 
Department  a  liar.  Commenting  on  the 
2.4  formula  Dr.  Walker  said: 

A  much  higher  percentage  can  easily  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

As  I  pointed  out  before  the  actual 
experience  is  not  greater  than  what 
Treasury  has  given  banks  but  in  reaUty 
is  some  15  times  less  than  their  gift  to 
banks.  Dr.  Walker  further  contends  that 
the  new  ruling  is  "highly  inequitable  in 
that  it  is  much  lower  than  those  granted 
by  Congress  to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  mutual  savings  banks,  major 
competitoi-s  of  commercial  banks." 

Savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks  have  reserves  that 
amount  to  roughly  6  percent  of  loans. 
But  in  viewing  this  figure  one  must  re- 
member that  only  2  years  ago  these  in- 
stitutions were  tax  free  so  that  you  can- 
not base  their  tax  structure  on  the  tax 
structure  of  commercial  banks.  How- 
ever, this  is  exactly  what  bankers  have 
tried  to  do. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  re- 
ceived chain  letters  from  bankers  in  their 
area  asking  that  they  get  in  touch  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  asking 
that  the  Department  adopt  a  5-  or  6- 
percent  tax  reserve  for  banks.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  almost  all  of 
these  cases  the  letters  were  identical 
even  though  the  letterhead  was  different. 
Roughly  100  of  these  letters  to  Congress- 
men were  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

What  would  be  the  effects  of  a  6-per- 
cent bad  debt  reserve  for  commercial 
banks?  A  Treasury  Department  memo- 
randum which  will  be  released  shortly 
will  show  that  a  6-percent  uniform  re- 
serve for  commercial  banks  would  pro- 
duce short-term  revenue  losses  in  tax 
income  to  the  U.S.  Crovemment  of  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  and  continuing  reve- 
nue losses  would  also  result  as  the  loans 
of  the  commercial  banking  industry  in- 
creased. A  6-percent  reserve  would 
almost  triple  industry  reserves  as  com- 
pared with  the  existing  actual  industry- 
wide reserve  level  of  2.07  percent.  It 
would  also  represent  an  increase  of  3.60 
percentage  points  above  the  uniform  re- 
serve percentage  of  2.4  percent  for  com- 
mercial banks  which  is  provided  by  the 
new  ruling.  An  increase  of  3.60  per- 
centage points  in  the  reserve  level  as 
apphed  solely  to  existing  commercial 
bank  loans  of  about  $160  billion,  would 
involve  additional  deductions  of  about 
$5.8  billion  and  a  revenue  loss  of  about 
$2.7  billion.    In  addition,  if  bank  loans 


continue  to  increase  as  they  undoubtedly 
will,  the  immediate  annual  revenue  loss 
on  growth  would  probably  exceed  $200 
million,  a  figure  which  would  grow 
larger  with  industry  growth. 

BANKS    WOULD    BE   TAX   EXEMPT    FOR    2    YEARS 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  final  para- 
graph of  this  important  Treasury  docu- 
ment and  I  mge  every  colleague  who  was 
questioned  about  a  6-percent  reserve 
for  commercial  banks  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  memorandum  and  send  it  to 
bankers  in  their  districts: 

In  evaluating  the  magnitude  of  a  short- 
term  revenue  loss  at  $2.7  billion,  coupled  with 
continxied  revenue  losses  thereafter,  it  should 
be  noted  that  total  annual  Federal  income 
tax  liabilities  of  the  commercial  banks  ap. 
proximate  $1.2  billion  at  1963  income  levels. 
Thus,  a  6-percent  reserve  would  provide  a 
short-term  tax  savings  equivalent  to  a  com- 
plete tax  exemption  for  the  industry  over  a 
2-year  period  at  current  Income  levels.  After 
the  Initial  revenue  losses  were  absorbed  the 
continuing  revenue  losses  would  represent  a 
reduction  in  Federal  income  tax  liabilities  of 
15  to  20  percent  if  Industry  loans  were  to 
continue  to  increase.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Initial  revenue  losses  were  spread  over  a 
period  of  time  in  order  to  avoid  complete  tax 
exemption,  the  continiUng  reduction  in  in- 
dustry tax  liabilities  would  be  correspond, 
ingly  Increased  far  in  excess  of  20  percent. 

What  Treasury  is  saying  is  that  a  6- 
percent  bad-debt  reserve  for  commercial 
banks  would  grant  some  13.000  banks  a 
complete  tax  exemption  for  2  years  and 
a  further  reduction  of  20  percent  or  more 
in  the  ensuing  years.  In  1961  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  a 
series  of  hearings  dealing  with  the  taxa- 
tion of  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations.  During  these 
hearings  several  bankers  testified  about 
the  tax  treatment  of  these  mutual  thrift 
institutions  and  commercial  banks.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  L.  Shirley  Tark,  who  at  the  time, 
was  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Main  State  Bank  of  Chicago 
and  a  representative  of  a  group  called 
the  Bankers  Committee  for  Tax  Equality. 
This  group  represented  at  that  time 
nearly  5,000  commercial  bankers.  Said 
Mr.  Tark: 

We  seek  no  favors  for  commercial  bankers. 
We  are  not  asking  that  this  be  accomplished 
by  raising  the  bad-debt  reserves  permitted 
the  banks  to  equal  that  granted  the  savings 
and  loan  associations,  our  committee  believes 
that  the  Government's  need  for  revenue  Is 
so  great  that  It  would  be  immoral  for  the 
banks  to  seek  equality  by  this  method. 

BANKERS   ARE   SPEAKING   WITH    FORKED   TONGUB 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  it  were 
Immoral  in  1961,  when  our  budget  was 
$88  billion,  for  banks  to  seek  a  6-percent 
reserve,  then  it  is  even  more  immoral  in 
1965  for  banks  to  seek  a  6-percent  re- 
serve when  our  budget  is  almost  $100  bil- 
lion. It  appears  to  me  that  the  bankers, 
to  use  an  old  Indian  saying,  "speak  with 
a  forked  tongue." 

I  am  happy  that  the  American  Bankers 
Association  will  seek  legislation  designed 
to  give  them  a  higher  tax  reserve.  This 
will  give  Congress  a  chance  to  look  into 
the  entire  tax  structure  of  commercial 
banks,  &nd  will  enable  us  to  expose  the 
myth  surroimding  the  free  tax  deduc- 


tions that  banks  are  allowed  to  make 
even  though  their  losses  do  not  justify 
these  writeoffs. 


THE  1964  ACTIVITIES  OP  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  ASSISTING  AMERI- 
CAN   EXPORTS    OP    $2.1    BILLION 
BENEFITED  OUR  PAYMENTS  PO- 
SITION 11 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr,   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  recent  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton during  1964. 

This  institution,  which  assists  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  in  selling  our 
goods  abroad,  is  playing  a  vital  role  in 
maintaining  American  leadership  in  in- 
ternational trade  and  finance,  as  well  as 
contributing  in  a  positive  way  toward  re- 
ducing our  international  payments  defi- 
cit. 1 1 
The  report  follows:  || 

EXIMBANK  OperatSions  IN  1964 
During  calendar  year  1964  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington  assisted  in  financ- 
ing U.S.  exports  In  the  amount  of  almost 
$2.1  billion  through  3,410  transactions.  The 
forms  of  assistance  Included  direct  dollar 
loans,  guarantees  to  U.S.  commercial  banks 
financing  export  sales,  ajid  export  credit  In- 
surance, all  for  purchases  in  the  United 
States. 

LOANS,  GUARANTEES,  AND  INSURANCE 

Since  its  establishment  in  1934,  the  Bank 
has  made  long-term  capital  loans  to  finance 
dollar  costs  of  projects  which  have  not  only 
provided  export  outlets  for  U.S.  manufac- 
turers and  service  suppliers,  but  have  also 
assisted  materially  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  recipient  countries.  In  calendar 
1964,  the  Bank  approved  64  long-term  capi- 
tal loans  amounting  to  $727  million,  all  of 
which  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Representative  of  these  loans  are  $10.2  mil- 
lion to  a  mining  company  In  Sierra  Leone  to 
produce  rutlle  concentrates  (titanium);  $17 
million  to  the  Varanasi  Locomotive  Works  in 
India  for  fabrication  of  BO  diesel  locomotives; 
$11.6  million  to  the  PhUipplne  Long  Dis- 
tance Telephone  Co.  for  a  transpacific  tele- 
phone cable  and  related  components;  $24.5 
million  for  a  privately  owned  nuclear  power- 
plant  in  Spain;  and  $17.5  million  to  Colom- 
bia for  expansion  of  electric  generation  and 
distribution  systems. 

In  medium-term  export  financing,  the 
Bank  continued  to  guarantee  obligations  of 
foreign  buyers  when  purchased  by  U.S. 
commercial  banks  wltihout  recourse  upon 
the  exporter.  Private  banks  in  calen- 
dar 1964  received  631  such  guarantees  from 
_  Eximbank  In  the  amount  of  $227.5  million, 
which  covered  the  contract  values  of  $263.6 
miUion  in  shipments  of  U.S.  goods  abroad. 
The  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  also 
financed  under  Eximbank  guarantee  In- 
cluded $74.7  million  of  cotton  to  Japan, 
lesser  amounts  of  cotton  to  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland,  and  dry  milk,  soybeans 
and  tallow  to  the  two  Utter  countries.  The 
guarantees  Issued  Incident  to  the  sales  to 
Hungary  and  Poland  were  authorized  follow- 
ing a  Presidential  determination  that  sales 
of  agricultural  products  to  these  countries 
are  In  the  national  Interest. 


During  calendar  year  1964,  some  2,614  poli- 
cies with  a  total  value  of  $780.7  million  were 
authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  Foreign  Credit 
Insurance  Association  In  partnership  with 
Eximbank  to  cover  the  comprehensive  and 
political  risks  of  export  sales.  Included  In 
this  figure  is  some  $80.4  million  of  political 
risk  insurance  only.  Some  90  percent  of  the 
Insurance  authorized  in  1964  covered  short- 
term  sales.  FCIA  policies  have  Insured  pay- 
ments to  exporters  on  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities,  industrial  products,  durable 
consumer  goods,  and  a  wide  variety  of  ma- 
chinery to  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  free 
world. 

EMERGENCY  FOREIGN  TRADE  CREDITS 

A  $250  million  "emergency  foreign  trade 
credit"  to  Great  Britain  authorized  during 
the  year  was  part  of  the  $1  billion  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  $3  billion  "package"  pledged 
by  11  nations  to  halt  pressure  on  the  pound. 

FINANCIAL   POSITION  AND  EARNINGS 

At  the  end  of  the  last  calendar  year  the 
Bank  had  gross  commitments  outstanding 
of  $6,523.3  million  in  loans,  guarantees,  and 
Insurance.  Of  this  total,  guarantees  and 
Insurance  accounted  for  $1,123.2  million. 
The  Bank  owed  the  Treasury  $367.8  million 
and  owed  others  $1,190.6  million  on  account 
of  sales  of  certificates  of  participation  In  Its 
loans.  Uncommitted  lending  authority  aa 
of  December  31,  1964,  was  $3,289.7  million. 

In  calendar  1964,  the  Bank  earned  $180.1 
million  in  interest  and  fees  (gross  income). 
Some  $57.8  million  Was  paid  in  interest  on 
funds  borrowed.  Administrative  expenses 
amounted  to  $3.6  million.  A  dividend  of 
$50  million  on  the  Bank's  capital  stock  was 
paid  to  the  Treasury.  After  these  and  other 
minor  disbursements,  the  balance,  $67.9  mil- 
lion, was  credited  to  reserves  for  defaults 
and  other  contingencies  which  stood  at 
$938.3  million  as  of  December  31,  1964. 

EXIMBANK  AND  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


Through  collections  of  principal  and  In- 
terest on  outstanding  loans  and  to  a  minor 
extent,  through  the  sale  of  participations 
abroad  in  its  loans,  Eximbank's  operations 
during  calendar  1964  contributed  $605.2  mil- 
lion to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pajrments.  The 
Bank's  insurance  and  guarantee  programs 
assisted  in  financing  exp>ort  sales  which.  In 
the  period,  contributed  an  estimated  addi- 
tional $697.8  million  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

January-December  1964 


Amount 
Number  |   author- 
ized 


Long-term  capital  loans 

Emergency  foreign  trade  loans 

Commodity  loans 

Guarantees  to  commercial  banks.. 

Guarantees  to  exporters 

Consignment  Insurance 

FCIA  Insurance: 

Medium  term 

Short  term ■ 

Total 


RIGHT  TO  VOTE 


MiUiom 

$727. 0 

250.0 

104.7 

227.5 

4.0 

3.6 


Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  President  has  ignored  my  re- 
quest that  he  ease  the  tensions  in  Selma 
by  informing  the  Nation  that  a  Federal 


court  order  issued  over  a  month  ago 
would  enable  all  Negroes  who  could  read 
and  write  to  register  and  vote  before  the 
next  election,  I  have  today  mailed  to 
every  Congressman  and  Senator  a  copy 
of  that  court  order. 

The  text  of  the  Federal  court  order  is 
as  follows: 

Here  Is  Text  of  Order  Issued  by  Thomas 

Mobile,  February  5. — U.S.  District  Judge 
Daniel  H.  Thomas,  holding  Dallas  County 
Board  of  Registrars  has  discriminated  against 
Negro  voter  registrants,  issued  a  sweeping 
Injunction  setting  out  procedure  for  futtire 
registrations. 

His  order  Thursday  also  threw  out  as  a 
requirement  for  testing  a  set  of  question- 
naires prepared  by  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court. 

The  text  of  the  pertinent  part  of  his  order 

follows : 

"This  court  specifically  finds  that  the  de- 
fendants have  deprived  Negroes  of  the  right 
to  vote  without  distinction  of  race  or  color 
and  such  deprivations  have  been  pursuant  to 
a  pattern  and  practice. 

"It  Is  the  order  of  this  court  that  the  de- 
fendants. Registrars  of  Voters  of  Dallas 
County,  Ala.,  are  liereby  restrained  and 
enjoined : 

"1.  From  falling  or  refusing  to  receive  and 
process  expeditiotisly  applications  for  regis- 
tration to  vote; 

"2.  To  expedite  the  registration  of  voters 
In  Dallas  County  by  receiving  and  processing 
at  least  100  applications  on  each  registration 
day,  provided  that  number  of  persons  present 
themselves  for  registration; 

"3.  To  provide  adequate  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  registration  of  voters  so  that 
at  least  eight  applicants  can  apply  for  regis- 
tration simultaneously; 

"4.  To  observe  the  following  procedures 
for  the  receipt  of  applications  for  registration 
to  vote  in  Dallas  County: 

"(a)  Applicants  shall  be  permitted  to 
apply  for  registration  in  the  order  to  which 
they  appear  at  the  registrar's  office  for  that 
purpose.  ^,^ 

"(b)  Appllcro>»  who  appear  to  apply  for 
registration  shall  be  requested  to  Immedi- 
ately sign  an  appearance  sheet  and  shall  be 
Issued  successive  numbers  In  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  and  shall  be  permitted 
to  apply  for  registration  to  that  order  with- 
out having  to  wait  In  line. 

"(c)  An  appearance  sheet  shall  be  main- 
tained showing  the  name  of  each  person  who 
offers  himself  for  registration  and  the  priority 
number  assigned  to  him. 

"(d)  At  the  end  of  each  registration  day 
the  defendants  shall  post  to  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  courthouse  and  on  the  door  of 
their  office  the  date  of  the  next  registration 
day,  the  first  number  which  wlU  be  called 
on  the  next  registration  day,  and  the  num- 
bers if  any  which  were  called  that  day  but 
were  not  answered. 

"(e)  Any  prospective  applicants  who  fail 
to  appear  when  their  numbers  are  caUed 
shall  be  called  first  on  the  next  registration 
day  In  their  proper  sequence,  but  any  pro- 
spective applicant  who  falls  to  appear  on 
2  successive  days  shall  lose  his  priority  and 
must  obtain  a  new  number  if  he  still  deshrea 
to  apply  for  registration. 

"5.  From  administering  to  applicants  for 
registration  to  vote  the  insert  part  HI  test 
now  in  use.  The  literacy  of  applicants  shaU 
be  Judged  by  their  writing  in  filling  out  part 
n  of  the  application  form  now  to  use; 

"6.  From  denying  registration  to  Negro 
applicants  on  the  grounds  that  they  made 
formal,  technical,  or  Inconsequential  errors 
or  omissions  In  filling  out  their  appUcation 

forms;  .    .  

"7  To  submit  to  this  court  on  or  before 
the  foxu-th  Monday  of  each  month  a  photo- 
copy of  the  appearance  sheet  showing  each 
entry  not  previously  submitted  to  the  cotirt 
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with  the  symbol  A  Indicating  all  applications 
accepted,  the  symbol  R  Indicating  all  applica- 
tions rejected,  and  the  symbol  F  indicating 
all  persons  who  failed  to  appear  when  their 
number  was  called.  No  applications  shall 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pending  status. 

"8.  In  the  event  the  defendants  are  unable, 
except  for  good  cause  shown,  by  the  end 
of  the  special  registration  days  in  July  1965, 
to  receive  and  process  all  of  the  applications 
from  persons  who  have  signed  the  priority 
sheet  and  have  presented  themselves  at  the 
provided  time  to  be  processed  prior  to  July 
1,  1965.  this  court  will  deem  that  all  such 
persons,  not  processed,  have  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  register  within  the  meaning 
of  42  U.S.C.  1971(e)  and  will  Instruct  the 
voter  referee,  already  appointed  by  this  court, 
to  receive  and  process  applications  submitted 
by  them. 

'The  court  also  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
any  rejected  Negro  applicant  from  this  date 
forward  may  apply  to  this  court  for  regis- 
tration in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  42  U.S.C.  1971(3)." 


RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  we  were  privileged  to  witness  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  attack  against  ra- 
cial discrimination.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  tragic  circumstances  in  Selma  cry- 
ing out  for  the  passage  of  the  voting 
rights  bill.  All  Americans — not  only  the 
Congress — must  join  with  the  President 
in  his  moral,  legal,  and  legislative  battle 
to  end  this  discrimination.  Also,  and 
equally  important,  we  must  continue  to 
break  down  the  last  vestiges  of  racial 
discrimination  wherever  they  exist. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Alabama,  I 
was  made  aware  of  a  particularly  tragic 
field  of  partial— and  in  some  areas — total 
segregation.  The  southern  Negro  doctor 
is  not  allowed  membership  in  the  State 
and  county  affiliated  associations  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  This  sit- 
uation critically  impairs  the  ability  of 
these  medical  men  to  carry  out  the  best 
possible  practice  impairing  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  southern  Negro. 

I  am  introducing  a  resolution  today 
that  would  remove  the  tax  exemption 
status  from  any  professional  group,  such 
as  the  AMA,  who  practices  or  tolerates 
racial  discrimination. 

Physician,  Heal  Thtself 
(An  address  by  Congressman  Joseph   Res- 
nick,  at  Howard  University  College  of  Med- 
icine) 

Dr.  Cobb,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  stand 
before  you  tonight  not  to  Inspire  you  to  be- 
come doctors;  you've  already  made  that  im- 
portant decision.  Nor  shall  I  offer  you  any 
of  the  typical  oratory  about  the  great  service 
you  will  soon  perform  for  mankind.  But  I 
feel  I  must  tell  you  about  two  of  the  chal- 
lenges you  are  about  to  face. 

One  wUl  come  with  your  bearing  the  title 
"Doctor."  This  challenge  will  stem  from  the 
complexities  of  the  human  body.  The  other 
will  come  with  your  bearing  the  title  "Negro 
Doctor."  This  challenge  will  stem  from  the 
complexities  of  the  human  soul. 

Newspaper  headlines  of  the  last  decade 
show  that  the  soul  and  conscience  of  the 


country  has  been  radically  changed  in  rela- 
tion to  race  relations  since  the  school  segre- 
gation decision  in  1954.  Now  In  the  United 
States  a  new  climate  of  public  opinion  has 
been  created.  It  Is  no  longer  enough  to  "be 
for"  Integration.  One  must  take  an  active 
role  In  the  struggle  to  bring  about  the  guar- 
antee of  rights  to  all  people.  This  means 
not  only  the  right  to  vote  which  is  being  so 
tragically  fought  for  in  the  streets  of  Selma, 
Ala.,  but  the  rights  of  all  our  citizens 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  coimtry  without 
discrimination.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
American  public  feels  the  same  about  those 
who  tolerate  discrimination  as  they  do  about 
those  who  practice  It. 

The  challenges  you  face  will  be  severe. 
However  there  is  one  challenge  where  I  can 
help — where  Congress  can  help.  As  medical 
men.  your  everyday  problems  will  be  great 
enough  without  the  added  difficulties  of  dis- 
crimination from  your  colleagues.  You 
know  that  In  the  field  of  medicine  new 
drugs,  methods,  and  operation  techniques 
are  emerging  every  day.  No  longer  can  a 
doctor  isolate  himself  In  his  practice.  You 
will  find  It  necessary  to  communicate,  to 
understand,  and  to  appreciate  new  develop- 
ments. In  our  country  today,  the  number 
one  medium  of  this  Interchange  of  ideas  is 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

This  association  has,  in  recent  months, 
made  an  impression  In  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica with  its  expensive  publicity  campaign 
for  Its  eldercare  program.  I  have  not  come 
here  tonight  to  debate  the  relative  merits  of 
President  Johnson's  medicare  or  the  AMA's 
eldercare.  What  is  Important  here  Is  the 
fact  that  the  AMA  has  presented  Itself  to 
the  American  public  as  the  spokesman  for 
all  doctors,  all  physicians,  all  races,  and  all 
parts  of  the  country.     This  is  not  true. 

I  call  upon  the  AMA  to  heed  the  words  of 
the  ancient  Injunction.  "Physician,  heal  thy- 
self." 

The  stated  goals  of  the  AMA  are  to  pro- 
mote the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and 
to  work  for  the  betterment  of  public  health. 
To  do  this,  the  AMA  inspects  medical  schools 
and  publishes  an  annual  listing  of  those 
approved.  All  States  now  require  that  an 
applicant  for  medical  license  be  a  graduate 
of  an  acceptable  medical  school.  These 
standards  of  State  acceptance  are  set  by 
statutes  which  uniformly  provide  that  the 
State  examining  boards  only  consider  grad- 
uates of  schools  approved  by  the  AMA  or 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges whose  lists  are  practically  identical.  A 
very  similar  accreditation  policy  Is  used  to 
approve  hospitals  for  Internship  and  gen- 
eral practice. 

AMA  members  have  access  to  the  numer- 
ous publications  of  the  organization,  and 
State  and  local  societies  offer  other  services 
such  as  maintenance  of  bill  collection  agen- 
cies, legal  advice  service,  and  Inexpensive 
malpractice  Insurance.  Also,  staff  hospital 
appointments,  teaching  positions,  and  spe- 
cialty ratings  are  often  determined  with  the 
local  AMA's  approval. 

It  Is  obvious  that  AMA  membership  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  your  medical  career.  This 
membership  Is  almost  Inseparable  from  your 
ability  to  conduct  a  successful  practice. 
Therefore.  It  Is  Inexcusable  that  the  AMA 
should  deny  membership  In  any  of  Its  State 
and  local  chapters  to  professionally  quail- 
fled  physicians.  And  yet  the  sad  triith  is 
that  this  is  exactly  what  Is  happening  In 
many  of  our  States. 

We  do  not  charge  that  the  AMA  is  segre- 
gated nationally.  Negro  doctors  do  belong 
to  the  AMA  and  Negroes  have  served  in  its 
House  of  Delegates.  However,  there  Is  a  clear 
pattern  of  discrimination  In  a  number  of  its 
State  and  county  chapters.  The  American 
Medical  Association,  as  a  national  organiza- 
tion, has  consistently  failed  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Its  spokesmen  hide  behind  the 
claim  that  they  do  not  have  the  power  to 


act,  pointing  put  that  each  county  society 
has  complete  control  over  Its  own  member- 
ship policy.  There  Is  no  basis  In  fact  for 
this  assertion. 

Nowhere  in  the  constitution  or  bylaws  of 
the  AMA  Is  there  any  provision  limiting  its 
power  to  place  sanctions  on  those  State  and 
local  societies  that  practice  racial  discrim- 
ination. That  the  AMA  does  in  fact  have  the 
power  to  assert  control  over  membership 
policies  Is  manifested  by  the  fact  that,  on  at 
least  two  separate  occasions,  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  In  the  house  of  delegates 
which  would  have  Imposed  sanctions  on  any 
State  or  local  society  which  practiced  racial 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  Its  mem- 
bers. These  attempts  failed.  But  the  im- 
portant point  here  is  not  that  the  resolu- 
tions failed,  but  that  they  were  voted  on  in 
the  first  place.  There  was  no  claim  made 
that  these  resolutions  were  beyond  the  power 
of  the  national  association.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  that  the  votes  were  taken  was  an 
admission  that  the  AMA  does  Indeed  have 
this  power.  Thus  the  AMA  contention  of 
lack  of  control  is  little  more  than  a  subter- 
fuge for  Its  traditional  unwillingness  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  it  does  in  fact  possess. 

What  has  been  the  AMA's  position  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights? 

In  1950,  Its  house  of  delegates  adopted  a 
watered  down.  Ineffectual  resolution  urging 
•  •  •  "constituent  and  component  societies 
having  restrictive  membership  provisions 
based  on  race  to  study  this  question  In  the 
light  of  prevailing  conditions  and  with  a 
view  to  taking  such  steps  as  It  may  elect  to 
eliminate  such  restrictive  positions  •  •  •  to 
the  end  that  all  men  and  women,  profession- 
ally  qualified,  shall  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  the  AMA  and  its  component  and  con- 
stituent societies  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  creed." 

This  is  truly  a  fine  sounding  resolution. 
However,  equally  fine  sounding  is  the  guar- 
antee of  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  proclaiming 
that  all  American  citizens  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote.  Yet.  the  death  and  violence  in 
the  streets  of  Selma  vividly  point  out  the  In- 
effectiveness of  fine  Intentions.  Where  peo- 
ple are  defiant,  more  decisive  measures  must 
be  taken.  The  fine  sounding  resolution  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  been 
totally  ignored  by  many  of  Its  component 
chapters.  The  hour  is  long  past  due  when 
something  should  have,  been  done  about  It. 
As  late  as  1963,  when  dynamite  bombs 
were  ripping  through  ch^irch  walls  in  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  absolute 
sanctions  on  societies  which  practiced  dis- 
crimination. This  resolution  was  defeated 
and  in  its  place  the  weak-kneed  and  Ineffec- 
tual 1950  resolution  was  reaffirmed. 

The  AMA  Is  truly  a  "reluctant  dragon"  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  This  dragon  feels 
it  can  spend  millions  to  sell  its  views  to  the 
American  public  on  legislative  programs. 
Since  the  AMA  has  walked  onto  the  stage 
of  public  affairs,  and  exercises  Its  right  to 
Influence  public  opinion,  how  can  it  then 
deny  that  it  has  an  obligation  to  clean  Its 
own  house  in  another,  even  more  Important, 
field  of  public  Interest — civil  rights? 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  stated  that  the  AMA.  "serves  as 
a  guild  battling  to  retain  the  economic  priv- 
ileges of  the  profession."  This  statement  Is 
surely  erroneous. 

The  AMA  is  no  longer  a  strictly  private 
professional  guild  dedicated  to  the  further- 
ance of  its  members'  Interests.  The  AMA 
has  permeated  every  phase  of  medicine.  Its 
list  of  accredited  medical  schools  has  ac- 
quired the  force  of  law.  Through  their  re- 
liance on  the  AMA  to  Inspect  such  schools, 
the  States  tacitly  confer  upon  it  the  power 
to  set  standards  and  grant  approval.  Seven 
Southern  States  have,  by  law,  given  their 
State   medical   societies   an    official    role   In 
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selecting  members  for  the  fetate  medical  ex- 
amining   boards.    This    when    three    such 

jgjgtes Alabama,     Louisiaiaa,     and     Mlssis- 

glppj_have  virtually  no  Negroes  In  State  or 
county  societies.  In  most  other  Southern 
States,  Negroes  In  the  AMA  cannot  attend 
conventions  or  social  functions. 

The  extension  of  the  activities  of  the  AMA 
has  made  it  a  quasi-public  organization. 
Assuming  such  activities  of  the  AMA  to  be 
essential  and  In  the  public  interest,  this 
organization  cannot  be  allowed  to  practice 
discrimination  either  as  a  body  or  through 
Its  component  parts.  The  Association  has 
said  that,  with  its  more  ttian  150,000  mem- 
bers, it  represents  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession. This  is  patently  false  if  the  south- 
ern Negro  doctor  is  denied  membership  In 
AMA-afflliated  State  and  county  associations. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  AMA  does  have  the 
power  to  sanction  its  component  societies, 
but  has  consistently  refused  to  do  so.  It 
occupies  a  unique  position  of  public  trust 
and  confidence.  It  claimt  to  represent  the 
American  doctor,  and  th^  American  public 
believes  that  this  is  the  case.  But  it  is  not 
the  case  at  all. 

Yet.  even  with  this  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion, the  AMA  finds  Itself  among  an  exclu- 
sive group.  They  are  tax  exempt.  This  tax 
exemption  Is  but  a  grace  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  organization  and  Its  constituent  so- 
cieties are  in  such  a  vital  flield  of  public  trust, 
confidence,  and  activities — misrepresenting 
Itself  as  the  voice  of  all  doctors — I  say  we 
must  have  corrective  legislation.  I  am  there- 
fore proposing  in  the  HouBe  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  require- 
ments for  tax  exemption  be  amended  to 
exclude  any  professional  group,  such  as  the 
AMA,  that  practices  or  tolerates  a  pattern  of 
discrimination. 

Among  other  advantages,  a  tax-exempt 
status  is  a  symbol  to  the  public  that  the 
Government  is  conferring  Its  blessings  upon 
a  public-spirited  organization  whose  activi- 
ties, goals,  and  methods  are  Intertwined  with 
the  general  welfare  of  all  citizens.  I  say.  let 
the  U.S.  Government  tell  Its  citizens  that 
there  is  no  sanction  for  bigotry  In  any  area 
of  American  life,  particularly  In  an  esteemed 
profession  which  is  revered  as  man's  noblest 
calling. 

With  this  legislation,  with  the  continued 
dynamic  leadership  within  the  field  of  medi- 
cine exhibited  by  men  like  your  own  Dr. 
Cobb,  and  with  the  dedicated  effort  of  men 
like  you — the  racial  barriers  will  continue  to 
topple  so  that  one  day,  in  our  lifetime,  all 
men  shall  truly  be  free  and  equal,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  Join  hands  and  say,  "We  have 
overcome."  I 


VOTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

March  16, 1965. 
The  President,  | 

The  White  House. 

Mr.  President:  I  would  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer  In  your  address  last 
night  wherein  you  indicated  you  would  wel- 
come comments  of  Members  of  Congress  on 
voting  legislation.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
your  efforts  to  assiore  voitlng  rights  for  all 
of  our  citizens  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed. 


Every  2  years  thotisands  of  people  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote  In  Federal  elections 
because  they  have  moved  from  one  State  to 
another  and  are  unable  to  qualify  for  the 
residence  requirements  of  the  State  into 
which  they  have  moved. 

This  was  emphasized  recently  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  summarily  upheld  the 
dismissal  of  a  Maryland  couple's  Federal 
court  suit,  contesting  the  requirements  of 
that  State  with  respect  to  voting  In  Presi- 
dential elections.  In  connection  with  that 
case,  it  was  pointed  out  that  7  million  po- 
tential voters  are  disenfranchised  In  every 
Presidential  election  because  they  have 
moved  from  one  Stat«  to  another. 

I  have  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 200  which  would  protect  the  voting 
rights  of  these  people  and  I  believe  such  a 
provision  should  be  incorporated  In  the  leg- 
islation you  have  recommended. 
R^pectfully, 

Elford  a.  Cederberg. 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  react  with  shocked 
feelings  at  the  mere  thought  of  legaliz- 
ing a  national  lottery,  some  interesting 
facts  and  figures  which  prove  that  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  enjoy  the  relaxation 
and  pleasures  of  gambling. 

The  1965  report  on  horseracing  in  the 
United  States  for  last  year  has  just  been 
released  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Racing  Commissioners. 

The  report  is  particularly  interesting 
because  it  shows  that  another  State, 
Idaho,  has  since  last  year  joined  the 
other  27  States  in  capitalizing  on  the 
American  gambling  spirit. 

The  report  also  shows  that  over  $4.4 
bilUon  was  wagered  in  all  28  States  where 
gambling  and  betting  on  horses  is  legal 
and  proper — at  least  inside  the  heavenly 
gates  of  the  racetracks.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  parimutuel  turnover  for  the 
year  1964  was  almost  one-half  billion 
dollars  more  than  the  previous  year. 

One  of  the  interesting  parts  of  this  re- 
port, Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  tax  revenue  to 
the  28  States.  The  amount  collected, 
painlessly  and  voluntarily,  came  to  over 
$350  million — an  increase  of  $34  million 
over  1963. 

In  spite  of  our  sanctimonious  attitude 
about  gambling,  our  own  Federal  Treas- 
ury was  the  beneficiary  of  additional 
millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  collected  on 
the  admission  charges  from  over  60  mil- 
lion persons  whose  normal,  human  urge 
to  gamble  brought  them  through  the 
racetrack  turnstiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  look  upon 
gambling  as  wicked  and  evil,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  all  gambling  revenue 
collected  in  all  28  States  are  commingled 
with  other  State  revenues  and  used  to 
build  schools,  pay  our  teachers'  salaries, 
as  well  as  provide  all  of  our  citizens  in 
these  States  with  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion. I  might  also  point  out  that  the 
State  of  Florida  had  10  days  allotted  for 


scholarships  and  charities  which  raised 
an  additional  $5.7  million. 

So  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  all  the  re- 
sistence  to  a  national  lottery.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  wipe  out  hypoc- 
risy and  realize  that  man,  by  his  very 
nature  is  a  gambler  at  heart  and  wants 
to  satisfy  his  thirst  legally. 

Can  anyone,  Mr.  Speaker,  think  of  a 
better  and  more  painless  way  to  raise 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  revenue 
than  through  a  national  lottery? 


ROBERT  GODDARD  DAY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Goddard  Day.  We  celebrate  it  in  honor 
of  the  man  who  pioneered  in  rocketry  in 
this  country  and  set  the  standards  of 
rocketry  throughout  the  world.  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  Speaker  had  the 
privilege  of  talking  to  Mrs.  Goddard  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  over  satellite  "Relay." 
Speaker  McCormack  said  to  Mrs.  God- 
dard: 

Hello,  Mrs.  Goddard.  This  is  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack. 

Today  a  grateful  nation  whose  security 
and  freedom  now  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  rocket  power  finds  It  fitting  to  honor  the 
man,  your  late  beloved  htisband,  whose 
genius  is  reflected  In  every  rocket  in  the 
American  arsenal  today.  The  Goddard  story 
warns  us  once  again  of  the  dangers  of  na- 
tional complacency  and  smugness  in  a  world 
of  dynamic  change. 

In  honoring  Dr.  Goddard  today  we  also 
honor  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
educational  institution  that  nurtured  his 
creative  genius  as  student,  teacher,  and  re- 
searcher. We  honor  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute  which  this  year  marks  its 
100th  year  of  service  to  city,  State,  and  Na- 
tion. 

In  proclaiming  today  as  Goddard  Day,  we 
are  saying  that  America  is  coming  to  know 
better  another  of  its  sons  whose  vision.  Intel- 
lect, courage,  and  determination  in  the  face 
of  great  diflScultles  have  placed  him  among 
the  giants  of  this  century. 

Dr.  Goddard's  first  rockets  did  not  fly  far — 
but  his  rocketry  soars  on  and  on.  In  our 
lifetime  it  will  take  Americans  throughout 
the  solar  system.  And  wherever  man  shall 
go  in  the  cosmos,  the  Indomitable  spirit  of 
Dr.  Robert  Goddard,  will  be  a  beacon.  And 
all  of  us  are  richer  for  it — richer  in  freedom, 
richer  in  knowledge,  richer  in  spirit,  richer 
In  hope  for  the  future. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  talking  to 
Mrs.  Goddard.  and  I  ask  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  to 
include  my  statement: 

Hello,  Mrs.  Goddard.  This  Is  George  P. 
Miller. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  paying  tribute  to  that  modest 
scholar,  your  late  husband.  Robert  Goddard, 
whose  vision  and  works  paved  the  way  for  the 
opening  of  the  space  age. 

Dr.  Goddard  is  guaranteed  a  place  In  his- 
tory alongside  the  Wright  brothers  and  their 
epochal  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

Like  the  handful  of  other  men  who  were 
before  their  time.  Dr.  Goddard  was  appreci- 
ated by  a  few  experts,  but  went  largely  un- 
recognized.   In  retrospect  we  understand  the 
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legacy  he  left  us  in  realizing  the  potential 
of  space  flight  and  In  the  hard,  practical  de- 
velopment of  rockets. 

Today  we  are  dedicated  to  explore  and  ex- 
ploit space.  In  1958,  Congress  established 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  advance  America's  competence  In 
basic  space  technology  for  whatever  uses  the 
national  interest  might  require. 

Now  we  are  reaching  for  the  stars,  and  to- 
day we  celebrate  Goddard  Day  to  pay  our 
respects  to  the  man  whose  work  and  dedica- 
tion have  made  possible  so  much  of  what  we 
have  accomplished  in  space. 


SEND   FEDERAL   TROOPS    TO    ALA- 
BAMA NOW 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
reports  this  afternoon  indicate  that  the 
reign  of  terror  in  Selma  has  now  been  ex- 
tended to  Montgomery,  Ala.  There  has 
just  been  a  dastardly  attack  by  the 
sheriff's  deputies  on  citizens  exercising 
their  rights  in  that  town.  I  quote  from 
the  ticker: 

Mounted  sheriff's  deputies  swinging  clubs, 
canes,  and  ropes  today  routed  about  600 
white  and  Negro  college  students  who  re- 
fused to  disperse  after  police  halted  their 
march.  Two  students  were  led  from  the 
scene  with  blood  streaming  from  head 
wounds.  They  were  clubbed  by  the  horse- 
men. Students  were  knocked  down  or  fell 
to  the  ground  In  the  melee  only  foiu-  blocks 
from  the  State  Capitol.  About  10  of  the 
mounted  deputies  rode  Into  the  standing 
ranks  of  the  students.  The  horsemen  rode 
slowly  into  the  crowd.  Then  they  started 
swinging  clubs,  canes,  and  ropes.  A  white 
coed  was  knocked  down.  A  youth  fell  with 
blood  streaming  from  his  head.  Another 
student  was  led  away  with  a  bleeding  head 
wound  •  •  •  Sherlflf  Mac  Sim  Butler  led  the 
mounted  deputies. 

This  is  another  example  of  unwar- 
ranted brutality.    When  will  it  cease? 

The  President  last  night  said,  and  I 
quote: 

I  recognize  that  from  outside  this  Chamber 
is  the  outraged  conscience  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  conscience  will  not 
tolerate  any  more  police  lawlessness  and 
violence. 

Again  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
send  the  Armed  Forces  to  Alabama  to 
prevent  further  attacks  by  these  storm 
troopers.  The  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  protect  its  citizens  in 
the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
It  failed  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  at 
Selma.  And  now  Selma's  brutality  has 
been  repeated  at  Montgomery. 

I  have  just  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  President  Johnson: 

Mabch  16,  1965. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  use  the  Armed 
Forces  immediately  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion in  Alabama  and  to  protect  citizens  in 
the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  latest  vicious  attacks  in  Montgomery 
make  it  clear  that  only  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment can  maintain  law  and  order  and  pre- 
vent further  bloodshed  and  murder  at  the 
hands  of  local  law  enforcement  officers. 
William  P.  Ryan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  must  act 
now,  and  it  has  the  clear  authority  under 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  333, 
and  title  18.  United  States  Code,  sections 
241  and  242,  to  which  I  have  referred 
on  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  urge  that  U.S. 
troops  be  stationed  along  the  entire  route 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery  to  protect 
those  who  will  march  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Today's  violence  and  brutal- 
ity show  that  Federal  troops  must  be 
used  to  enforce  any  court  order  provid- 
ing for  the  march.  Sunday,  March  7,  in 
Selma  was  ample  warning  for  today, 
March  16,  in  Montgomery.  Today's 
events  are  ample  warning  that  further 
violence  may  erupt  at  any  moment.  A 
Federal  presence  is  essential.  The  time 
to  act  is  now. 


CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION  ON  FOR- 
EIGN  ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  since  I  have  been  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  I  have  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  examine  the  classified  vol- 
umes dealing  with  the  foreign  assistance 
program.  I  renew  that  invitation  now 
particularly  for  the  new  Members  of  the 
House.  These  volumes  are  kept  in  com- 
mittee room  H-322  where  they  are  avail- 
able for  perusal  every  day. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment have  each  submitted  a  classi- 
fied volume  which  includes  material  that 
they  have  determined  is  secret  or  con- 
fidential. Members  will  readily  under- 
stand that  much  of  the  information  in 
the  Defense  Department  volume  involves 
matters  that  deal  with  our  national  secu- 
rity. Both  volumes  contain  frank  assess- 
ments by  our  officials  on  foreign  person- 
alities and  issues  and  conditions  in  for- 
eign countries  in  which  our  program  op- 
erates. Obviously  such  material  cannot 
be  made  public. 

The  volumes  also  list  the  proposed  pro- 
gram for  individual  countries  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  including  amounts.  To  di- 
vulge the  specifics  on  country  programs 
at  this  time  can  only  create  unnecessarily 
difficult  problems  for  the  Executive  if  ad- 
justments must  be  made  subsequently  be- 
cause of  reduced  amounts  or  changing 
priorities. 

The  only  requirement  placed  upon  any 
Member  who  uses  these  volumes  is  that 
he  respect  the  classification  which  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  placed  upon  them. 

I  may  add  that  these  volumes  will  also 
be  available  at  the  majority  and  minority 
tables  when  the  bill  is  brought  to  the 
House  floor. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    REORGA- 
NIZATION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  March  11, 1  had  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4,  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  which  res- 
olution was  passed  with  very  little  debate 
and  no  changes. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  committee  has 
been  created,  and  am  looking  forward  to 
an  early  report  on  the  results  of  its  ef- 
forts. Under  the  terms  of  the  above 
resolution,  however,  the  scope  of  the 
committee's  deliberations  will  be  regret- 
tably limited.  I  should  like  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  one  of  those  limitations  and 
to  suggest  a  way  in  which  the  deficiency 
may  be  rectified.  First,  however,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  more  general  com- 
ment on  the  resolution  itself. 

Responsible  citizens  throughout  Amer- 
ica are  concerned  about  the  bigness  of 
our  Federal  Government.  Its  sheer  size 
defies  comprehension.  Every  single  day 
of  the  year  it  spends  upwards  of  $275 
million  to  feed  its  almost  insatiable  ap- 
petite. 

Giantism,  however,  is  not  alone  our 
major  concern.  Even  more  important, 
perhaps,  is  the  condition  of  remoteness 
which  this  giantism  engenders.  This  re- 
moteness, which  is  in  greatest  evidence  in 
the  executive  branch,  creates  a  center  of 
power  farther  and  farther  removed  from 
the  people.  As  a  result,  the  voters  today 
tend  to  feel  that  the  untold  numbers  of 
Government  officials  are  little  interested 
in  them  as  individuals.  They  no  longer 
think  of  the  Government  as  being  staffed 
with  human  beings,  but  with  faceless, 
soulless  functionaries. 

Those  who  are  thoughtful  about  this 
subject  agree  that  a  certain  amount  of 
centralization  of  government  is  inevita- 
ble and  will  continue;  but  there  are 
many  areas  in  which  it  has  been  carried 
beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  In  these 
areas,  further  centralization  must  be  re- 
sisted. As  a  footnote,  I  might  add  that 
the  newly  authorized  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  whose  program  is 
based  upon  principles  and  practices  of 
decentralization,  constitutes  a  modest 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  aggressive  expansionism  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
however,  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the 
movement  of  the  Government  away 
from  the  people.  Under  our  federal  sys- 
tem it  was  the  Congress  which  was  en- 
dowed with  the  particular  responsibility 
of  checking  the  encroachments  of  a 
Federal  bureaucracy.  The  immortal 
Webster  had  this  in  mind  when  he  de- 
nominated the  Members  of  Congress  as 
"Sentinels  on  the  watchtower  of 
liberty." 

It  would  seem  to  be  self-evident, 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  has  been 
derelict  in  the  full  and  adequate  dis- 
charge of  Its  constitutional  function, 
and   to   that   extent,   must   share   the 
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blame.  This  derelictidili  has  resulted 
from  a  partial  abdication  of  congres- 
sional responsibility,  and  a  failure  by 
Congress  to  keep  its  own  procedures  in 
step  with  the  times.       1 1 

I  joined  eagerly  in  sponsorship  of  the 
legislation  called  up  for  our  considera- 
tion last  Thursday:  the  establishment  of 
the  aforesaid  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Organization.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  felt  that  it  constituted  a  serious 
attempt  to  rectify  the  dereliction  of 
which  I  speak.  1 1 

It  has  been  20  years  Since  such  a  joint 
committee  was  last  convened.  The  work 
of  the  earlier  committee  was  both  val- 
uable, and  historic.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  reforms  it  suggested  were  never 
carried  out;  and  that  others  proved  un- 
workable. But  that  which  was  done,  was 
done  well. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  result  of  the 
earlier  study  was  the  demonstrated  need 
for  continued  studies. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
manager  of  a  large  missile  installation 
in  the  State  of  Utah.  It  was  in  answer 
to  my  suggestion  to  him  that  Congress 
should  periodically  examine  itself  for 
the  purpose  of  self-improvement.  This 
gentleman,  in  effect,  said  to  me:  "Why 
not?  Why  should  Congress  feel  that  it 
is  any  different  from  the  rest  of  us?  In 
my  business,  which  is  highly  competitive, 
I  find  that  management  has  to  examine 
itself  every  year,  every  month,  in  fact 
almost  every  day,  to  make  certain  that 
it  is  keeping  pace.  This  is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  to  our  survival." 

And  so  I  conclude  that  the  actual  cause 
of  Congress  dwindling  prestige  and 
effectiveness,  today,  is  its  total  failure  to 
accept  the  ordeal  of  periodic  self-exam- 
ination. I  am  amazed  that  Congress, 
which  is  so  eager  to  recognize  the  need 
for  reform  in  others,  is  so  reluctant  to 
recognize  the  need  for  it  in  itself. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  a 
joint  committee,  such  as  the  one  we  have 
just  brought  into  being,  should  be  re- 
vived every  5  years.         1 

Permit  me,  for  a  mon!i(Bnt,  to  highlight 
two  problems  which  I  feel  the  present 
committee  should  consider  immediately. 

The  first,  is  the  problem  of  the  full 
congressional  workweek.  It  comes  a  lit- 
tle as  a  shock  to  most  of  those  not 
familiar  with  congressional  procedure  to 
know  that  the  House  seldom  performs 
significantly  on  days  other  than  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  As  a 
result,  the  sessions  drag  on  for  1,  2. 
or  even  3  months  longer  than  they 
need  to.  Because  the  important  business 
of  the  House  is  geared  to  a  3-day  work- 
week, all  Congressmen  who  have  not 
easy  access  to  their  respective  districts 
find  themselves  chained  to  their  desks 
in  Washington  during  the  late  summer 
and  fall  months  when  they  should  be 
home. 

A  first  step  in  getting  the  Government 
closer  to  the  people  is  to  get  the  Con- 
gressmen themselves  closer  to  the  people. 
My  district  now  has  over  650,000  people. 
To  get  close  to  them  is  a  monumental 
task,  which  certainly  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  staying  in  Washington.  If  the 
purpose  of  representative  government  is 


not  to  be  perverted.  Congressmen  must 
be  given  time  to  go  home. 

By  policy.  Congress  should  operate  on  a 
timetable.  Its  goal  should  be  a  workweek 
of  5  and  6  days  for  both  fioor  and  com- 
mittee business,  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  with  a  target  of  adjournment 
by  late  July  or  early  August.  All  Mem- 
bers would  thus  have  nearly  equal  time 
in  late  summer  and  fall  to  spend  among 
their  constituents. 

The  second,  is  the  problem  of  updating 
our  parliamentary  procedures.  Great 
numbers  of  hours,  for  example,  are 
wasted  in  the  House  because  of  the  labo- 
riously tedious  roUcalls.  Every  year  they 
consume  over  one  hundred  fifty  hours 
of  precious  time,  which  is  equivalent  of 
three  full  weeks  of  work.  I  strongly 
recommend  the  installation  of  an  elec- 
tronic vote -tallying  machine. 

It  is  true  that  radical  changes  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  procedure  to  ac- 
commodate this  innovation.  Our  good 
faith  would  be  put  to  the  test.  I,  for 
one,  am  willing  to  submit  my  good  faith 
to  that  test. 

The  above-mentioned  problems  can  be 
dealt  with  by  the  newly  formed  commit- 
tee, as  it  is  now  constituted.  Unfortu- 
nately the  authorizing  language  was  so 
unnecessarily  restrictive  that  the  com- 
mittee finds  itself  powerless  to  deal  with 
an  additional  problem,  which  is  the  most 
serious  of  all,  and  that  is  the  problem 
of  ethical  practices. 

It  is  beyond  comprehension  to  me  that 
the  Committee  should  be  precluded  by 
law  from  touching  this  vast  and  sensitive 
subject.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent 
need  today  is  a  revitalization  of  our 
traditional  precepts  of  honesty,  integrity, 
and  morality  in  individual  life,  and  a 
reapplication  of  them  to  the  conditions 
of  modern  living. 

If  this  is  true  of  laymen,  it  is  even 
more  so  to  the  peoples'  Representatives. 
Like  Caesar's  wife.  Congressmen  must  be 
above  reproach. 

In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  im- 
mediately created  an  ethical  practices 
committee.  It  should  be  composed  of 
non-Members,  all  of  whom  should  have 
a  background  in  legal  and  legislative 
ethics.  This  committee  should  lay  down 
rules  or  guidelines  to  help  the  Congress- 
man thread  his  way,  with  greater  con- 
fidence, past  the  hidden  shoals  and  reefs 
of  indiscreet  practices.  They  should 
make  positive  and  courageous  recom- 
mendations concerning  such  matters  as: 
the  disclosure  of  a  Member's  financial 
holdings;  the  practice  of  nepotism;  the 
divestiture  of  conflicting  interests;  the 
acceptance  of  gratuities  from  private  in- 
dividuals, and  special  services — such  as 
free  transportation — from  governmental 
agencies,  and  so  forth. 

Such  a  code  of  ethics  would  be  wel- 
comed by  all  Members  of  Congress.  It 
would  save  them  from  unnecessary  em- 
barrassment, and  would  afford  them  the 
guidance  which  most  of  them  sincerely 
seek. 

More  important  than  that.  It  would  re- 
store, in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation,  the  somewhat  diminished 
esteem  in  which  the  Congress  is  now 
held. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  if  it  is  true  that  the  Members 


of  this  great  body  are  sentinels  on  the 
watchtower  of  liberty,  they  must  realize 
that  the  responsibility  of  guardianship  is 
not  a  light  one.  The  committee  we  have 
created  points  us  in  the  right  direction 
to  make  us  adequate  to  this  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  a  beginning,  but  only  a  begin- 
ning. The  path  before  us  is  arduous  and 
difficult.  It  demands  more  than  is  de- 
manded of  those  who  have  made  no  com- 
mitment. But  its  rewards  are  the  in- 
estimable joys  of  consecrated  service. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  conclude 
these  remarks  by  quoting  from  Con- 
gressman Stevenson,  of  Ohio,  in  a  eulogy 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  said : 

Lincoln  possessed  the  three  cardinal  vir- 
tues requisite  to  greatness:  courage,  wisdom, 
and  goodness.  He  had  the  goodness  to  love 
the  right,  wisdom  to  know  the  right,  and 
courage  to  do  the  right. 


EDUCATIONAL  INCENTIVES  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Educational  Incentives  Act  of  1955." 
This  bill  is  presented  as  a  complete  and 
effective  alternative  to  the  highly  unsat- 
isfactory school-aid  bill  sponsored  by  the 
administration. 

Last  week  I  described  this  bill  to  the 
House  in  some  detail.  It  completely 
eliminates  the  unfair  distribution  of 
benefits  and  the  Federal  control  features 
of  the  administration  bill,  as  well  as  the 
troublesome  and  divisive  church-state 
controversy. 

The  key  word  in  the  bill  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  is  "incentives."  The  direct  Fed- 
eral grant  feature  of  this  bill— in  the 
amount  of  $300  million  in  the  first 
year — is  concentrated  on  helping  de- 
prived children  at  an  early  age.  Chil- 
dren from  3  to  7  years  old  who  come 
from  impoverished  families  would  be 
assisted  so  that  they  could  start  school 
on  an  equal  basis  with  more  fortunate 
children.  Authorities  agree  that  these 
early  years  are  the  most  important  in 
setting  the  pattern  children  will  follow 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  that  this 
is  the  place  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
and  deprivation. 

This  bill  provides  the  incentive  and 
the  means  to  eliminate  inequality  in 
education  and  opportunity  before  it  be- 
gins. That  is  why  we  have  called  title 
I  the  "National  Equal  Education  Drive". 

The  remaining  titles  of  the  bill  provide 
tax  credits  and  payments  to  individuals 
to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  3ducation. 
This  is  the  surest  method  of  helping  all 
schools  and  all  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  all  children.  Ultimately,  the 
individual  taxpayer  and  the  individual 
parents  are  the  ones  who  pay  the  costs ;  if 
we  intend  to  help  education  we  must  help 
those  upon  whom  the  financial  burdens 
of  education  must  fall. 
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This  bill  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter and  increases  the  financial  resources 
available  to  our  entire  stinicture  of  edu- 
cation. It  does  this  without  involving 
the  Federal  Government  in  making  edu- 
cational policies  which  should  be  de- 
cided in  the  States,  in  local  school  dis- 
tricts, and  in  educational  institutons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
proposals  in  Congress  for  tax  relief  for 
educational  costs.  This  is  unlike  any 
previous  proposal,  in  that  it  would  pro- 
vide absolutely  equal  treatment  to  all 
who  bear  the  burden  of  educational  costs. 
This  is  a  unique  approach,  and  a  com- 
prehensive approach.  I  am  indebted  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, Tom  Curtis,  for  his  imaginative 
and  tireless  efforts  In  working  out  this 
new  approach  to  educational  finance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  prepared  a  brief 
summary  of  the  bill,  which  I  wish  to  have 
included  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks, together  with  the  bill.  It  is  my 
hope  that,  due  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject  and  its  impact  upon  millions  of 
our  citizens,  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Ways  and  Means  to  consider 
this  proposal.  This  should  be  done  be- 
fore the  House  takes  up  the  administra- 
tion's school-aid  bill,  and  I  am  taking 
steps  to  urge  this  course  of  action  upon 
the  Rules  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  give  full  and  complete  considera- 
tion to  the  bill  here  introduced.  The 
Congress  is  an  independent  branch  of  the 
Government.  That  historic,  constitu- 
tional, and  vital  concept,  is  lost  when  we 
take  "marching  orders"  from  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  President,  himself, 
surely  does  not  feel  that  the  Executive 
has  the  only  key  to  the  Great  Society. 
A  colony  of  ants  or  a  hive  of  bees  may 
represent,  in  biological  terms,  a  great 
society — but  It  is  not  one  appropriate  to 
intelligent  citizens  in  a  free  country. 

I  urge  the  fullest  possible  congressional 
consideration  of  the  bill  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk. 

Summary  Explanation  of  Republican  Pro- 
posal FOB   Aid  to   Education 

I.  It  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$300  million  to  be  divided  among  the  several 
States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren 3-7  years  old  who  come  from  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  The  States 
would  be  required  to  use  these  funds  pri- 
marily in  those  areas  having  the  heaviest 
concentrations  of  such  children.  States  and 
localities  would  have  complete  discretion  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  helping  deprived 
children  in  this  age  group  to  achieve  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

n.  Anyone,  other  than  a  corporation,  who 
pays,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  State  or  local 
school  tax  which  is  deductible  under  the 
Federal  Income  tax  laws,  shall  receive  a 
credit  against  his  Federal  Income  tax  of  up 
to  one-half  of  such  school  taxes,  but  not 
more  than  a  total  of  $100.  The  credit  may 
be  taken  by  the  Income  taxpayer  whether 
he  itemizes  his  return  or  takes  the  standard 
deduction. 

Any  renter  may  obtain  proportional  Fed- 
eral, income  tax  credits  where  the  owner  of 
such  rented  property  has  paid  school  taxes 
on  it  which  are  used.  In  whole  or  in  part,  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

ni.  As  an  alternative,  any  individual,  who 
haa  at  least  one  dependent  who  Is  a  student 


and  for  whom  he  is  entitled  to  claim  a  per- 
sonal exemption  on  his  Federal  Income  tax 
return,  may,  Instead  of  claiming  the  credit 
for  school  taxes,  receive  a  credit  against  his 
Federal  income  tax  of  $50  for  each  student 
dependent  up  to  but  not  more  than  a  total 
of  $200. 

IV.  Any  individual  who  pays  the  expenses 
of  any  college  student  or  who  is  a  college 
student  himself,  may  receive  for  each  such 
student  a  credit  against  his  Federal  income 
tax  for  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books  and 
required  educational  supplies  and  equipment 
of  up  to  but  not  more  than  $325  for  each 
student.  Tills  credit  is  allowed  according  to 
the  following  schedule: 

1.  For  three-fourths  of  the  first  $200  of  the 
college  expense  which  gives  a  credit  of  $150. 

2.  For  one-fourth  of  the  next  $300  which 
gives  a  credit  of  $75. 

3.  For  one-tenth  of  the  next  $1,000  which 
gives  a  credit  of  $100,  making  a  maximum 
possible  tax  credit  of  $325. 

There  Is  one  limitation  on  this  tax  credit 
which  results  in  reducing  the  amount  of  It 
which  may  be  claimed  by  taxpayers  with 
large  incomes.  Any  taxpayer  whose  ad- 
justed gross  Income  for  the  year  Is  more 
than  $25,000,  must  reduce  the  credit  he 
claims  by  1  percent  of  the  amount  of  all  of 
his  income  which  is  above  $25,000.  Thixs  a 
taxpayer  whose  Income  Is  $57,500  Is  getting 
$32,500  more  than  $25,000.  One  percent  of 
$32,500  is  $325,  which  Is  the  maximum  credit 
which  any  taxpayer  may  receive  for  college 
expenses,  and  hence  this  rich  taxpayer  could 
claim  no  credit  at  all. 

V.  In  order  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
inequity  between  individuals  who  are  sim- 
ilarly situated,  provision  Is  made  for  equal- 
ity of  treatment  of  all  who  pay  school  taxes. 

Any  school- taxpayer,  whose  final  Federal 
income  tax  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
credit  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  this 
proposal,  shall  receive  from  HEW,  upon  sub- 
mission of  an  appropriate  statement  and\ 
proof  of  school-tax  payment,  a  grant  equal  to 
the  difference  between  his  Federal  income 
tax  and  the  amoimt  of  tax  credit  to  which  he 
is  entitled. 


H.R. 6349 
A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  educationally  de- 
prived children,  and  to  provide  additional 
revenue  resources  for  States,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  educational  institutions  by 
means  of  tax  credits  and  pajrments  to  In- 
dividuals who  must  meet  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  oTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational  Incentives 
Act  of  1965. •• 

Findings  and  declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that,  al- 
though total  national  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation have  more  than  doubled  during  the 
past  decade,  and  great  improvements  have 
been  made  both  in  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  education  in  all  sections  of  the 
Nation,  a  significant  number  of  pupils  have 
been  unable  to  benefit  from  education  be- 
cause of  severe  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
deprivation  which  require  special  educa- 
tional efforts  to  overcome.  The  Congress 
further  finds  and  declares  that  this  condi- 
tion exists  on  such  a  scale  as  to  affect 
adversely  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
The  Congress  also  finds  that  there  is  a 
continuing  need  for  additional  funds  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  which 
can  be  met  in  part  by  reducing  the  tax 
burden  upon  individuals  who  must  meet 
these  costs,  and  In  this  way  avoid  the  dan- 
gers of  Federal  control  of  our  educational 
system. 


title     I NATIONAL     EQUAL     EDUCATION     DRIVX; 

GRANTS    FOR    SPECIAL    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAMS 
FOB  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN 

Appropriations  authorized 
Sec  101.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commissioner")  shall  carry  out  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  a  program  of  grants  to 
State  education  agencies  for  the  support  of 
special  educational  programs  for  children 
who  because  of  social,  cultural,  economic,  or 
educational  deprivation  are  unable  to  benefit 
fully  from  school  attendance. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  title  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  the  sum  of  $300,000,000,  and 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  the  preceding  sentence, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  for 
making  such  grants,  the  difference  (if  any) 
between  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  preceding  fiscal  year  and  aggre- 
gate of  the  sums  which  were  appropriated  for 
such  preceding  year. 

Allotments  to  States 
Sec  102.  (a)  From  the  sxuns  appropilated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  In  excess  of  5  per  centum  thereof, 
as  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c).  The  remainder 
of  such  sums  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  States  so  that  the  allot-- 
ment  to  each  State  will  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as 
the  number  of  children  three  to  seven  years 
of  age,  inclusive,  of  families  having  an  an- 
nual Income  of  less  than  $3,000  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
children  In  all  the  States. 

(b)  The  number  of  children  three  to  seven 
years  of  age.  Inclusive,  of  families  having 
less  than  $3,000  annual  Income  In  each 
State  and  in  all  the  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(c)  The  amounts  reserved  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  him  among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type  of 
assistance  furnished  under  this  title.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "State" 
does  not  include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Certification  by  States 
Sec  103.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  program  authorized  by  this  title 
shall  submit  through  its  State  education 
agency  to  the  Commissioner  an  application, 
In  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  "deems 
necessary,  which  certifies — 

(1)  that  payments  under  this  title  will 
be  used  for  programs  in  school  attendance 
areas  having  a  high  concentration  of  chil- 
dren of  families  having  less  than  $3,000 
annual  income; 

(2)  that  the  State  has  made  a  survey  of 
school  attendance  areas  to  determine  which 
have  the  greatest  concentrations  of  such 
children  and  has  established  a  system  of  area 
priorities  (set  forth  In  the  application)  to 
insure  that  payments  will  go  to  attendance 
areas  having  the  greatest  immediate  need 
for  the  programs  described  In  section  104; 

(3)  that  payments  under  this  title  will  be 
used  only  for  programs  and  projects  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agency  pursuant  to  section  104  and  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  that  section,  and 
that  such  agency  will  in  all  other  respects 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 
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(4)  that  such  fiscal  comcrol  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  ( including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies  under  this 
title);  and 

(5)  that  the  State  eduaatlonal  agency  will 
make  an  annual  and  suoh  other  reports  to 
the  Commissioner,  In  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  information,  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  per- 
form his  duties  under  this  title.  Including 
such  reports  as  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  pay- 
ments under  this  title  and  of  particular  pro- 
grams assisted  under  it  In  improving  the 
educational  attainment  of  educationally  de- 
prived children,  and  assurance  that  such 
agency  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  and  he  shall  not 
disapprove  an  application  except  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  State  educational  agency. 
_  Uses  of  Federal  funds 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Grants  uhder  this  title  may 
be  used,  In  accordance  wi.'th  the  applications 
approved  under  section  103,  for — 

(1)  the  planning,  supervision,  and  devel- 
opment of  programs  designed  to  assist  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  aged  three  to 
seven  years,  inclusive,  to  overcome  the  hand- 
icaps thalt  limit  their  ability  to  take  advan- 
tage of  educational  opportunities,  and  of 
programs  designed  to  Improve  education  for 
such  children,  including  the  development  of 
pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  plans  so  developed!  and 

(2)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  by  local  educational  agencies  of 
programs.  Including  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities and  the  acquisiljion  of  equipment, 
which  meet  the  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  by  providing  educational 
services  and  activities  svjch  as — 

(A)  preschool  nursery  and  kindergarten 
training  and  education  sjmcially  designed  to 
prepare  deprived  children  for  successful  en- 
trance and  performance  In  elementary  edu- 
cation; 

(B)  remedial  classes  and  programs  In  early 
childhood  education; 

(C)  supplemental  programs  and  services, 
which  might  include  programs  outside  of 
school  hours,  health  and  social  services,  and 
utilization  of  artistic  and  cultural  resources 
available  in  the  community; 

(D)  Improvement  of  educational  resources 
for  early  childhood  education  through  pro- 
vision of  special  personnel,  library  materials, 
and.  audiovisual  recreation  and  other 
equipment; 

(E)  the  use  of  a  corps  of  master  teachers 
and  teaching  assistants  with  special  training 
who  would  be  given  additional  incentives  to 
work  with  educationally  deprived  children  in 
school  attendance  areas  having  large  con- 
centrations of  such  children. 

(b)  In  the  conduct  of  programs  described 
In  subsection  (a)  educational  agencies  shall 
in  no  case  limit  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams to  children  who  ane  In  attendance  in 
public  schools. 

(c)  In  the  planning,'  development,  and 
operation  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
title,  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
may  contract  for  facilities  and  services  with 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  institutions  jtn  any  manner  per- 
missible under  State  law.  T 

Payment 
Sec.    105.  (a)   The    amount    which    each 
State  may  be  paid  under  this  title  for  a  fis- 
cal year  shall  not  exceed,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966.  100  per  centum  of  the 
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cost  to  the  State  and  its  political  subdivi- 
sions in  such  year  of  carrying  out  programs 
described  In  section  104(a);  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  such  amount  may 
not  exceed  66%  per  centum  of  such  costs  in 
such  year. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to 
time  pay  to  each  State,  In  advance  or  other- 
wise, the  amount  which  that  State  Is  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  title.  Such  payments 
shall  take  Into  account  the  extent  (if  any) 
to  which  any  previous  payment  to  such 
State  educational  agency  under  this  title 
(whether  or  not  In  the  same  fiscal  year)  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  it. 

(c)(1)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  which 
has  taken  into  consideration  payments  un- 
der this  title  In  determining  the  eligibility 
of  any  local  educational  agency  In  that  State 
for  State  aid,  or  the  amount  of  that  aid, 
with  respect  to  the  free  public  education  of 
children  during  that  year  or  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

( 2 )  No  payments  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
of  that  agency  and  State  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  free  public  education  by  that 
agency  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not 
less  than  such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that 
purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964. 

Labor  standards 

Sec  106.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

Withholding 

Sec  107.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  the  certification  set  forth 
In  the  application  of  that  State  submitted 
under  section  103(a) ,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  the  agency  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or. 
In  his  discretion,  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  not  make  further  payments  un- 
der this  title  to  specified  local  educational 
agencies  affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  fail- 
ure to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this  title,  or  payments  by  the  State 
educational  agency  under  this  title  shall  be 
limited  to  local  educational  agencies  not  af- 
fected by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 
"*         Judicial  review 

Sec  108.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  103(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  107.  such  State  may. 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  ac- 
tion, file  with  the  United  States  Coiut  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner within  areas  of  his  Jurisdiction  as  pre- 


scribed herein,  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclVLslve;  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside, 
in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

Comprehensive  study 
Sec  109.  The  Commissioner  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  December  31,  1967,  a  full  report  of 
the  operation  of  this  title,  including  Its  effec- 
tiveness In  Improving  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  educationally  deprived  children,  and 
his  recommendations,  if  any,  with  respect  to 
amendments  to  this  title. 

Amendment  of  Public  Law  88-452 
Sec  110.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  of 
August  20.  1964  (Public  Law  88-452,  78  Stat. 
518),  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "Provided,  how- 
ever. That  such  special  remedial  and  other 
noncurricular  educational  assistance  shall 
not  Include  preschool  nursery  and  kinder- 
garten training  or  educational  programs  con- 
ducted by  public  educational  agencies." 

Definitions 

Sec  111.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "construction"  means  (1) 
erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  equipment  therefor;  or  (2)  acqiilsi- 
tlon  of  existing  structures  not  owned  by  any 
agency  or  Institution  making  application  for 
assistance  under  this  Act;  or  (3)  remodeling 
or  alteration  (including  the  acquisition.  In- 
stallation, modernization,  or  replacement  of 
equipment)  of  existing  structures;  or  (4)  a 
combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going. 

(c)  The  term  "educationally  deprived 
children"  means  children  three  to  seven  years 
of  age.  Inclusive,  who  by  reason  of  an  ad- 
verse social  environment,  cultural  handicaps, 
or  low  economic  status  (or  combinations 
thereof)  are  unprepared  for  entry  Into  ele- 
mentary school  or  are  unable  to  attain 
standards  of  academic  performance  which 
are  normal  for  children  in  their  age  group. 

(d)  The  term  "equipment"  includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment  and 
any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them,  and  includes  all  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  a  facility  for  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational services,  including  items  such  as  in- 
structional equipment  and  necessary  furni- 
ture, printed,  published,  and  audiovisual 
instructional  materials,  and  books,  periodi- 
cals, documents,  and  other  related  materials. 

(e)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for.  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  in- 
cludes any  other  public  institution  or  agency 
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having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

Federal  administration 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  fimctions  under  this  Act 
or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  except  the 
making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Education. 

( b )  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  agency  or  Institution  In  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 

Sec.  113.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to'  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculvun, 
I  <  program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 

|(  personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 

school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources  or  printed  or  published  instruc- 
tional materials  by  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  school  system. 

TITLE  n TAX  CREDrrS  FOR  COSTS  OF  EDUCATION 

BELOW  COLLEGE  LEVEL 

Sec.  201.  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax)  is  amended  by  renumbering  section  39 
as  section  41  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
38  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  39.  Credit  foe  Support  of  Education 

"(a)  Credit  for  Taxes  foe  Support  of  Pub- 
lic Educational  Institutions. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — There  shall 
be  allowed  to  an  individual,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  (not  in  excess 
of  $100)  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  taxes  which  (i)  are  paid  or  ac- 
crued by  such  Individual  during  the  taxable 
year,  (11)  were  imposed  for  the  support  of 
public  educational  institutions,  and  (111) 
are  not  treated  under  subsection  (e)(2)  as 
real  property  taxes  imposed  on  another  Indi- 
vidual, and 

"(B)  the  amounts  treated  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  (2)  as  real  property  taxes  imposed 
on  such  individual  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  LiMrr.^TiON. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Individual  if  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)(1)  equals  or 
exceeds  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) . 

"(b)  Alternative  Credit  for  Students  Be- 
low   College    Level. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — There  shall 
be  allowed  to  an  individual  who  has  one  or 
more  personal  exemptions  for  students  be- 
low college  level,  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
ImjXDsed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
an  amount  (not  in  excess  of  |200)  equal  to 
•50  multiplied  by  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonal exemptions. 

"(2)    LIMITATION8. — 

"(A)   No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  this 

.    subsection    unless    the    amount   determined 

under  this  subsection  equals  or  exceeds  the 

amount  determined    under   subsection    (a). 

"(B)  The  credit  allowed  by  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  this  subpart  (other  than  under  this 
section  and  section  31 ) . 

"(c)  Separate  Returns  by  Married  Indi- 
viduals.— In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
who  files  a  separate  return,  the  amount 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  $50  In 
lieu  of  $100,  and  the  amount  specified  in  sub- 
section   (b)    shall   be  $100   in   lieu   of  $200. 


This  subsection  shall  not  apply  If  no  credit 
Is  allowable  to  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
under  this  section  for  the  taxable  year  of 
such  spouse  which  ends  within  or  with  the 
taxpayers'  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Denial  of  Credit  Where  Eligible  for 
Payment  by  Seceetaby  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare. — No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  section — 

"(1)  if  the  amount  determined  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  al- 
lowable under  this  subchapter  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  section  and  section 
31).  or 

"(2)  the  taxpayer  has  applied  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  title  III  of  the  Education  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1965  for  a  payment  under  such 
title. 

"(e)  Definitions;  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Tax  imposed  for  support  of  public 
educational  institutions. — The  amount  of 
any  tax  which  Is  Imposed  for  the  support  of 
public  educational  institutions  Is  the  por- 
tion of  any  tax  (including  the  amount  treat- 
ed under  paragraph  (2)  as  Imposed  on  the 
taxpayer)  which  is  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  164  (determined  without 
regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  164(a) ) 
and  is  properly  treated  as  having  been  Im- 
posed for  the  support  of  public  educational 
institutions. 

"(2)  Real  property  tax  treated  as  imposed 
ON  tenants. — Any  tax  Imposed  on  real  prop- 
erty which  is  leased  by  any  person  to  an- 
other individual  shall  be  treated  as  a  real 
property  tax  imposed  on  such  other  individ- 
ual during  the  taxable  year  during  which  the 
tax  became  a  lien  on  the  property. 

"(3)  Educational  institutions. — The  term 
'educational  Institution'  means  only  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  normally  main- 
tains a  regular  faculty  and  curriculum  and 
normally  has  a  regularly  organized  body  of 
students  in  attendance  at  the  place  where 
Its  educational  activities  are  carried  on. 

"(4)  Public  educational  institution. — An 
educational  institution  Is  a  public  educa- 
tional Institution  only  if  It  is  supported  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  State  or  local  taxes 
which  are  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
section  164  (determined  without  regard  to 
the  last  sentence  of  section   164(a)). 

"(5)  Personal  exemptions  for  students. — 
A  taxpayer  has  one  personal  exemption  for 
a  student  in  the  case  of  each  Individual  (in- 
cluding the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse)  — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  whom  the  taxpayer 
Is  entitled  to  a  personal  exemption  under 
section  151,  and 

"(B)  who  during  each  of  five  calendar 
months  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins  is  a 
full-time  student  at  an  educational  Institu- 
tion (other  than  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  as  defined  in  section  40(c)  (2) ). 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

Sec.  202.  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 201  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1965. 

TITLE    m — TAX    credits    FOR     EXPENSES    OF 

higher  education 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
39  (added  by  section  101  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  Higher  Education 
"(a)   General  Rule. — There   shall   be   al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount,  determined  under  sub- 
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section  (b).  of  the  expenses  of  higher  edu- 
cation  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 
to  one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  providing  an  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
individual. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  per  individual. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  75  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  $200, 

"(B)  25  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $200  but  does  not  exceed 
$500,  and 

"(C)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $500  but  does  not  exceed 
$1,500. 

"(2)  Proration  of  credit  where  mork 
THAN  one  taxpayer  PAYS  EXPENSES. — If  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  an  Individual 
are  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year,  the  credit  allowable  to  each 
such  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
the  same  portion  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  the  amount  ot 
expenses  of  higher  education  of  such  indi- 
vidual paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  is  of  the  total  amount  of  expenses 
of  higher  education  of  such  Individual  paid 
by  all  taxpayers  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Reduction  of  credit. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  Individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  as  determined  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $25,000. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Expenses  of  higher  education. — The 
term  'expenses  of  higher  education'  means— 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  lees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  instruction  above  the 
twelfth  grade  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

Such  term  does  not  include  any  amount  paid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses. 
In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for  tuition  or 
fees  includes  an  amount  for  meals,  lodging, 
or  similar  expenses  which  is  not  separately 
stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount  which  Is 
attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or  similar  ex- 
penses shall  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(2)  Institution  of  higher  education.— 
The  term  'institution  of  higher  education" 
means  an  educational  institution  (as  defined 
in  section  151(e)  (4))  — 

"(A)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade,  and 

"(B)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c). 

"(d)   Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Adjustment  for  certain  scholar- 
ships AND  veterans'  BENEFITS. — The  amounts 
otherwise  taken  Into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  expenses  of  higher  education  of 
any  individual  during  any  period  shall  be 
reduced  ( before  the  application  of  subsection 
(b) )  by  any  amounts  received  by  such  indi- 
vidual during  such  period  as — 

"(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  is  not  Includible  in 
gross  income,  and 

"(B)  education  and  training  allowance 
under  chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 
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"(2)    NONCREDIT      AND      RECREATIONAL,      ETC., 

COURSES.— Amounts  paid  for  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  individual  shall  be 
Uken  into  account  under  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree, only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  instruction  for 
which  credit  is  allowed  toward  a  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degree;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  predetermined  and  identified  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objective. 

"(3)  Application  with  other  credits. — The 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the  tax- 
payer shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax 
imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sxun  of  the 
credits  allowable  under  this  subpart  (other 
than  under  this  section,  section  39.  and  sec- 
tion 31).  J 

"(e)  Disallowance  of  Expenses  as  Deduc- 
tion.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses)  for  any  expense  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  (after  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (b))  is  taken  into  account  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed  un- 
der subsection  (a).  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  the  expenses  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  any  taxpayer  Who,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, elects  not  to  apply  the  provisions  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  such  expenses  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(f)  Regulation. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  39.  Credit  for  support  of  education. 
"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  higher  education. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec  302.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
301  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,   1965. 

TTTLE    IV PAYMENTS    ON     AfctOUNT    OF    SCHOOL 

TAXES 

Eligibility  for  payments 
Sec  401.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b),  any  individup,!  shall  be  eligible 
for  a  payment  under  this  title  In  an  amount 
(not  in  excess  of  $100)  eqifiil  to  50  percent  of 
the  sum  of —  ' 

(1)  the  taxes  which  (A)  are  paid  or  ac- 
crued by  such  individual  during  the  taxable 
year,  (B)  were  Imposed  for  the  support  of 
public  educational  institutions,  and  (C)  are 
not  treated  under  subsection  (c)(1)  as  real 
property  taxes  Imposed  on  another  Individ- 
ual, and  I 

(2)  the  amounts  treated  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  as  real  property  taxes  imposed  on 
such  Individual  during  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  No  Individual  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
payment  under  this  tUle  n^th  respect  to  any 
taxable  year  if  such  Individual  has  claimed 
a  credit  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  for 
such  taxable  year  under  section  39  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  Any  tax  Imposed  on  real  property 
which  Is  leased  by  any  person  to  another  In- 
dividual shall  be  treated  as  a  real  property 
tax  Imposed  on  such  other  Individual  during 
the  taxable  year  during  which  the  tax  became 
a  Hen  on  the  property. 

(2)  The  term  "educational  Institution" 
means  only  an  educational  Institution  which 
normally  maintains  a  regular  faculty  and 
curriculum  and  normally  has  a  regularly 
organized  body  of  students  in  attendance  at 


the  place  where  its  educational  activities  are 
carried  on. 

(3)  An  educational  institution  is  a  public 
educational  institution  only  if  it  is  supported 
In  whole  or  In  part  by  State  or  local  taxes 
which  are  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
section  164  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (determined  without  regard  to  the 
last  sentence  of  section  164(a) ) . 

Payments 

Sec  402.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  pay  each  Individual 
any  amount  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
the  preceding  section.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  applications 
filed  within  such  time  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regulation. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec  403.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  payments  provided  for  In  this  title. 
In  the  event  the  sums  appropriated  under 
this  section  for  a  fiscal  year  are  insufficient 
to  make  all  payments  required  by  the  preced- 
ing sections,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  reduce  all  such  pay- 
ments pro  rata. 


DON'T  DROWN  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  E>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
bills  have  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which 
would  authorize  the  construction  of  Fed- 
eral dams  at  Bridge  and  Marble  Can- 
yons and  also  the  so-called  Central 
Arizona  project.  Even  though  the  com- 
mittee has  not  scheduled  hearings  as 
yet  on  these  proposals,  it  is  not  too  soon 
for  some  of  us — who,  like  President  John- 
son, are  seriously  concerned  about  pre- 
serving and  protecting  our  rapidly  dis- 
appearing natural  beauty — to  sovmd  the 
alarm  about  this  unfortunate  proposi- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  examples 
of  America's  natural  beauty  is  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona.  Annually  visitors 
come  from  around  the  world  to  view  this 
magnificent  specimen  of  God's  handi- 
work. But,  the  proponents  of  these 
California-Arizona  waterworks  would 
have  the  Federal  Government  build  rela- 
tively unattractive  dams  which  would 
flood  Grand  Canyon's  inner  gorge  for 
about  13  miles  for  a  project  which  is  of 
questionable  value. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  my  state- 
ment here  today.  I  fully  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  future  problems  which 
that  area  will  have  relative  to  water 
supply  and  I  am  willing  to  assist  that 
area  in  any  reasonable  way  I  can  to  meet 
their  future  needs.  My  point  is  that  this 
is  not  the  most  economical  and  practical 
way  to  meet  their  need.  And  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  proper  way  to  treat  future 
generations  of  Americans  yet  unborn — 
to  take  from  them  one  of  their  priceless 
heritages  of  scenic  beauty. 

The  Washington  Daily  News — and  I 
hope  all  the  other  Scripps-Howard  news- 


papers— apparently  agrees  with  me  on 
this  question.  Yesterday,  the  News  car- 
ried an  editorial  which  speaks  eloquently 
for  this  point  of  view.  I  would  recom- 
mend its  reading  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Don't  Drown   the  Grand  Canyon 

Congress  should  look  long  and  hard  at  a 
California-Arizona  proposal  to  spend  $750 
million  to  build  deuns  above  ajid  below  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

The  lower  dam  would  flood  the  canyon's 
inner  gorge  for  13  miles  into  the  national 
park.  It  would  spoil  one  of  America's  great 
scenic  wonders.  It  would  set  a  precedent  for 
Invasion  of  Glacier,  Yosemlte,  Grand  Tetons. 
Yellowstone,  Big  Bend  and  other  national 
parks  on  which  Federal  engineers  want  to 
build  dams. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  resisting  this 
scheme : 

The  two  dams  would  waste  mlUlons  of 
gallons  of  water  through  evaporation  in  the 
hot,  dry  climate  and  through  seepage  in  the 
porous  canyon  walls;  water  that  covild  be  used 
If  permitted  to  flow  naturally  to  Hoover  Dam. 

Though  this  is  called  a  reclamation  proj- 
ject,  it  would  not  reclaim  a  foot  of  land.  The 
dams  would  be  used  only  to  produce  expen- 
sive power,  raising  the  cost  of  electricity  in 
the  Southwest.  Coal-fueled  steamplants — 
and  the  Mountain  States  are  loaded  with 
coal — could  produce  much  cheaper  power;  so 
could  oil,  gas  or  nuclear  fission. 

There  is  not  now  enough  water  in  the 
Colorado  River,  which  carved  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, to  fill  the  reservoirs  behind  Glen  Canyon 
Dam,  at  the  Arizona-Utah  border,  and  Hoover 
Dam,  downstream  at  the  Arizona-Nevada  bor- 
der. The  upper  basin  States  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  inevitably  would  be 
cheated. 

The  dams  would  make  even  saltier  the 
salty,  silt-laden  water  now  delivered  in  the 
river  to  Mexico,  by  treaty.  We  have  acknowl- 
edged our  obligation  to  deliver  usable  water 
to  our  neighbor. 

One  beneficiary  would  be  the  Reclamation 
Bureau,  which  is  pushing  this  lush  new  proj- 
ect to  maintain  its  organization. 

None  of  this  makes  economic  sense  and  it 
is  a  crime  against  nature.  Congress  should 
dismiss  this  proposal  and  go  to  work  on 
more  constructive  ideas  to  bring  water  to 
the  Southwest. 


EXTENSION  OF  FISHING  VESSEL 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  .Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day filed  a  bill  aimed  at  assuring  loans 
for  the  upgrading  and  modernization  of 
the  commercial  fishing  fleet  of  the  United 
States.  It,  in  effect,  extends  the  life  of 
the  fishery  loan  program. 

This  bill,  which  will  contribute  to  a 
more  eflBcient  and  profitable  fishing  op- 
eration in  this  country,  would  tunend  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  by  extend- 
ing Its  loan  program  authority  until  1975. 
The  current  fishery  loan  section  of  the 
act  expires  June  30. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  con- 
tinue to  limit  loans  from  an  existing  $13 
million  revolving  fund  to  applicants  un- 
able to  secure  financial  assistance  from 
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other  sources  at  reasonable  rates.  This 
program  has  filled  the  credit  gap  and 
has  been  of  immeasurable  value  to  the 
industry.  In  many  cases  it  has  meant 
the  difference  between  continued  opera- 
tion for  a  boatowner  or  the  loss  of  a 
vessel  to  the  fleet,  the  loss  of  jobs,  and 
the  further  decline  of  the  American  fish- 
ing fleet. 

The  impact  of  foreign  competition  and 
increasing  imports  of  fishery  products — 
sharply  dramatized  last  week  by  the  dis- 
covery that  Soviet-caught  cod  blocks 
were  being  imported  in  New  England — 
has  increased  the  need  for  reasonable 
long-term  financing  for  fishing  vessels 
and  gear. 

Continuance  of  the  fishery  loan  pro- 
gram is  a  vital  necessity  and  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  program  and 
<  its  contribution  to  the  economic  welfare 

\i  of  our  fishing  fleet  is  indicated  by  sta- 

tistics from  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  which  administers  the  act:  As 
of  July  31,  1964,  the  Bureau  reports  that 
a  total  of  142  fishing  vessels  had  been 
replaced  and  588  others  had  been  con- 
verted, rebuilt,  repaired,  or  reequipped 
with  new  gear  or  new  engines  under  the 
act. 

In  addition,  280  vessel  mortgages  and 
lienable  debts  of  another  255  vessels  were 
refinanced.  Many  of  these  were  multi- 
purpose loans. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
1,000  vessels  have  been  aided  in  their 
continued  operation  by  this  program — 
vessels  that  conceivably  might  have 
otherwise  been  lost  to  our  beleaguered 
fishing  industry. 

This  program  is  a  valuable  one,  and  one 
that  has  not  cost  the  Government  great 
sums.  It  is  essential  that  Congress  renew 
the  fishery  loan  program. 


PETER  FRANCISCO  DAY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
in  Massachusetts,  on  March  15,  we  oflB- 
cially  observe  Peter  Francisco  Day  in 
tribute  to  an  orphaned  boy  of  Portuguese 
parentage  who  became  the  most  famous 
private  soldier  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

In  these  difiBcult  times,  I  think  that  it 
is  worthwhile  for  all  Americans  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  hardships  he  endured  and 
of  the  heroic  deeds,  moral  strength,  and 
dedication  to  country  that  made  Peter 
Francisco  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 

Francisco  was  not  a  native-born 
American.  He  was  of  Portuguese  origin, 
but  little  more  than  that  is  known  of  his 
birth  and  background.  There  is  the  his- 
torical suggestion  that  he  fell  victim  of 
European  kidnapers  when  he  was  very 
young.  We  do  know  that  he  landed  in 
this  country  in  1765  at  the  age  of  5  or  6. 
The  boy  who  would  one  day  be  known  as 


"Francisco  the  Incredible"  was  aban- 
doned, friendless  and  alone,  on  the  wharf 
at  City  Point — what  is  now  Hopewell, 
Va.  The  ship  that  left  him  sailed  im- 
mediately, enriching  the  mystery. 

However,  young  Francisco's  fine  cloth- 
ing, although  seaworn  and  showing 
hard  usage,  with  silver  buckles  engraved 
PF  on  his  shoes,  and  his  courageous 
bearing  and  manner,  encouraged  the 
impression  that  he  was  of  noble  parent- 
age. 

A  dozen  years  later,  grown  to  6  V2  feet 
and  weighing  250  pounds,  Francisco 
fought  for  American  independence  at 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth, 
Stony  Point,  Camden,  and  Guilford 
Court  House.  He  displayed  such  valor 
that  General  Washington  personally  pre- 
sented Private  Francisco  a  5-foot  broad- 
sword. 

But  not  to  get  ahead  of  my  story — 
shortly  after  his  unceremonious  arrival 
in  the  new  world,  it  was  Francisco's  good 
fortune  that  Judge  Anthony  Winston 
stopped  by  City  Point  on  business.  Win- 
ston was  returning  home  from  Williams- 
burg where  he  heard  the  fiery  "Caesar 
and  Brutus"  speech  of  his  nephew,  Pat- 
rick Henry.  He  was  interested  in  the 
lad  and  took  a  load  off  the  shoulders  of 
the  parish  authorities  by  obtaining  their 
readily  given  permission  to  take  the  boy 
to  Hunting  Towers,  his  home  in  Buck- 
ingham County.  There  Francisco  spent 
the  next  10  years.  His  formal  education 
seems  to  have  been  neglected,  but  from 
the  discussions  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
other  visitors  he  gained  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  a 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

In  the  fall  of  1776,  at  the  age  of  16, 
Francisco  enlisted  in  the  10th  Vir- 
ginia Regiment  of  Continental  troops 
and  joined  the  Army  under  Washington 
at  Middlebrook.  He  was  a  sturdy  youth, 
as  I  have  said,  standing  well  over  6 
feet  in  height  and  weighing  250  pounds. 
He  received  his  baptism  of  fire  with  La- 
fayette at  Brandywine.  He  was  at  Ger- 
mantown and  Monmouth,  and  at  the 
storming  of  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson, 
where  despite  a  nine-inch  wound  in  the 
abdomen,  he  was  the  first  man  after  Maj. 
James  Gibbons,  of  Richmond,  to  scale 
the  walls  of  the  fort.  Again,  at  Powell's 
Hook,  in  spite  of  a  bayonet  wound  in  the 
thigh,  he  proceeded  into  the  British  lines 
to  kill  two  grenadiers. 

After  serving  the  3  years  for  which  he 
had  enlisted,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  but 
his  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  and  his 
devotion  to  the  American  cause  impelled 
him  to  return  to  the  Army.  He  enlisted 
this  time  in  Col.  William  Mayo's  regi- 
ment and  went  with  him  to  serve  with 
Gates  in  the  Carolinas.  It  is  reported 
that  in  the  Battle  of  Camden,  after  the 
horses  had  been  killed,  Francisco  moved 
an  1,100-pound  cannon  several  hundred 
feet  to  a  new  position.  It  was  in  that 
battle  that  he  saved  Colonel  Mayo's  life 
and  then  made  possible  the  colonel's 
escape  on  a  British  horse  after  Francisco 
had  disposed  of  the  rider,  who  was  at- 
tempting to  capture  him. 

After  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden, 
Francisco  returned  to  Prince  Edward 
County,  but  soon  reenlisted,  equipped 
himself  with  a  good  hovse.  and  joined 


Captain  Watkins'  command  under  Colo- 
nel Washington  in  the  south.  It  is  not 
recorded  how  many  of  the  British  he 
killed  at  Guilford  Courthouse  before  he 
was  wounded  "from  hipsocket  to  knee," 
but  afterward,  "with  his  terrible  broad- 
sword" he  is  said  to  have  dispatched  11. 
After  the  battle  an  old  man  named  Rob^ 
inson  carried  him  to  a  nearby  house 
where  he  had  attention  and  recuperated. 
On  the  battlefield  at  Greensboro,  N.C., 
there  stands  a  monument  of  granite 
blocks  marking  the  place  where  "Peter 
Francisco — killed  11  British  soldiers  with 
his  own  broadsword,  and  although  badly 
wounded  by  bayonet,  made  his  escape." 
At  Yorktown  the  military  career  of 
Francisco  closed.  There,  serving  under 
Lafayette,  his  first  commander,  he  wit- 
nessed the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

Francisco's  most  famous  exploit  oc- 
curred in  Amelia  County  after  his  return 
from  Guilford  Courthouse.  He  was  at 
Ben  Ward's  Tavern  when  the  house  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  nine  of  Tarle- 
ton's  troopers.  One  of  them  demanded 
his  watch  and  another  his  silver  knee 
buckles.  When  Francisco  pretended  to 
acquiesce,  the  cavalrymen  dismounted 
and  one  of  them  stooped  to  take  the 
buckles  off,  placing  his  sword  under  his 
arm.  Fi'ancisco  stepped  back  one  pace, 
seized  the  sword  by  the  hilt,  and  gave  the 
trooper  a  blow  across  the  skull.  Just 
then  Tarleton's  troop,  consisting  of  about 
400  men,  came  in  sight  and  Francisco 
called  aloud  as  if  ordering  out  his  own 
command  of  men.  The  British  near  him 
were  deceived  and  fled,  leaving  their 
horses  behind  them.  Francisco  mounted 
one  of  the  deserted  horses  and,  driving 
the  others  before  him,  escaped  down  an 
obscure  road,  although  Tarleton's  troop- 
ers were  dispatched  in  all  directions  in 
search  of  him. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  burly  backwoods- 
man named  Pamphlett  who  rode  all  the 
way  from  Kentucky  to  test  his  strength 
against  that  of  Francisco.  After  Fran- 
cisco threw  him  over  a  4-foot  fence  and 
lifted  his  horse  over  after  him,  the 
amazed  Pamphlett  mounted  his  horse 
and  headed  back  toward  Kentucky. 

In  1781  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with 
Susannah  Anderson,  but  4  years  elapsed 
before  they  could  secure  her  family's  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  and  Peter  could  taice 
the  lovely  Susannah  to  Hunting  Towers 
as  his  bride.  Perhaps  he  never  worked 
harder  than  during  these  4  long  years, 
with  the  twofold  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
education  and  acquiring  the  means  of 
supporting  a  wife. 

Five  years  after  their  marriage  Susan- 
nah died,  leaving  him  with  a  little  son 
to  whom  she  left  a  home.  Locust  Grove, 
and  the  Cumberland  County  lands  in- 
herited from  her  father.  In  1794  Peter 
married  Catherine  Fauntleroy  Brooks,  a 
devoted  friend  and  relative  of  Susannah. 
They  had  four  children  and  spent  27 
happy  years  together  at  Locust  Grove  be- 
fore she  died  in  1821.  His  third  marriage, 
in  1823,  was  to  Mary  Beverly  Grymes.  the 
widow  West,  who  survived  him.  Since 
she  disliked  the  country  they  moved  in 
1825  to  Richmond,  where  during  the  last 
6  years  of  his  life  Francisco  served  as 
sergeant  at  arms  of  the  Virginia  House 
of   Delegates.     His  kindness,   sincerity, 
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gracious  manner,  and  ever-present  wit 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Peter  Francisco  died  in  Richmond  on 
January  16.  1831.  The  house  adjourned 
in  respect  and  joined  with  the  senate, 
the  Governor,  and  the  city  council  in 
attending  the  funeral.  The  burial  took 
place  with  military  honors  in  Shockoe 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wars  are  most  often 
fought  and  their  burdens  endured  by 
anonymous  men  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  but  who 
seldom  achieve  just  recognition  or  fame. 
Gigantic  Peter  Francisco  was  a  one-man 
army  and  something  of  an  outsize  hero, 
bigger  than  life.  Yet,  I  believe  that  his 
heroism  for  the  love  of  country  is  sym- 
bolic of  that  of  every  American  soldier. 

Those  of  us  from  Massachusetts,  where 
his  deeds  are  officially  recognized  each 
year,  and  particularly  that  community 
of  Americans  of  Portuguese  origin,  are 
proud  of  Peter  Francisco,  of  his  mighty 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  American 
independence,  and  of  his  Portuguese 
heritage. 

For  those  members  who  would  like  to 
read  more  of  his  adventures,  several 
books  have  been  written  about  Francisco, 
including  a  fine  book  for  teenagers, 
"Virginia  Giant,"  by  Alma  Power- 
Waters.  I  commend  it  to  any  youngster 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
man  and  this  country's  fight  for  freedom. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  INCENTIVES 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1965.  President  Johnson  sub- 
mitted a  message  to  Congress  on  the  need 
of  our  society  to  spend  more  money  on 
education  at  all  levels:  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  university.  In  substance, 
the  proposals  envisage  an  enormous  aid 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  The  plan  as  it  is  de- 
tailed in  legislation  now  being  considered 
In  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, under  title  I,  does  not  make 
money  available  for  general  purposes  for 
schools,  construction,  teachers'  salaries, 
or  curriculum  subjects,  but  directs  funds 
be  used,  according  to  specifically  ascribed 
criteria,  for  certain  children;  namely, 
those  of  low  income  families. 

This  might  be  laudable  if  it  were  the 
result  of  careful  study  and  deliberation. 
But  it  is  not.  The  message  failed  on 
several  counts;  it  does  not  relate  the 
solutions  to  what  is  already  being  done 
in  1965,  what  has  been  done  in  the  im- 
mediate past,  nor  to  the  plans  in  being 
for  the  future.  If  these  relationships 
were  examined,  the  plan  the  adminis- 
tration Is  trying  to  ram  through  Con- 
gress would  be  rejected  outright.  The 
President's  message  implies  that  the 
whole  area  of  public  support  for  edu- 
cation has  been  less  than  satisfactory 


because  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  imable  to  more  closely  supervise 
and  regulate  the  funds.  However,  the 
facts  show  quite  the  contrary.  We  have 
made  tremendous  progress  in  education 
and  many  of  the  problems  we  now  have 
to  solve  are  the  result  of  the  progress,  not 
of  lethargy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  present  educa- 
tional system  is  by  far  the  best  educa- 
tional system  that  any  society  has  ever 
developed.  We  are  educating  more  peo- 
ple for  longer  periods  of  time  than  any 
society,  past  or  present.  We  are  the  first 
society  to  get  on  top  of  the  problem  of 
mass  education — the  "quantity"  problem. 
The  best  course  of  action  to  follow  in  the 
future  to  solve  the  remaining  "quantity" 
problems,  largely  in  the  poverty  areas, 
is  to  look  to  our  past  experience  and  ap- 
ply the  knowledge  we  have  gained  there. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  points  that  is 
ignored  in  the  President's  message. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  the  schools  of  this 
Nation  began  to  face  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  school  age  children  resulting 


from  the  war  baby  boom  which  put  a 
great  burden  on  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  this  country.  The  so-called 
baby  boom  put  some  17  million  chil- 
dren into  the  public  elementary  schools 
in  this  country  since  the  early  fifties.  In 
retrospect,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  ob- 
servers of  those  days  deemed  it  impos- 
sible for  the  traditional  methods  of  fi- 
nancing education  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem. But  a  review  of  the  statistics  will 
indeed  show  that  we  have  coped  with 
this  "quantity"  problem. 

The  propaganda  would  have  us  believe 
that  this  increase  in  enrollments,  and 
consequent  increased  expenditures,  could 
only  have  been  achieved  by  the  beneficent 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  therefore,  now,  more  than  ever,  we 
need  the  Federal  Government  to  step  in 
and  assume  some  of  the  costs.  The  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  Office  of  Education 
publication,  "Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1961-62,  Final  Report,"  gives  us 
the  proper  context. 


Solaces  of  income  for  school  purposes,  table  G,  public  school  revenue  receipts  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  sources,  for  United  States,  1919-20  to  1961-62 


[DoUars  in  thousands] 

School  year 

Federal  contribution 

State 

Local  and  other 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars          Percent 

1 

1953-54            --- 

355,237 
441.442 
486,484 
651.639 
760,975 

4.5 
4.6 
4.0 
4.4 
4.3 
3.5 

2,944,105 
3,828,886 
4, 800, 368 
5, 768, 047 
6, 789, 190 

37.4 
39.5 
39.4 
39.1 
38.7 
40.1 

4, 567, 512 
5,416,350 
6, 894. 661 
8,326.932 
9,977,542 

68.1 

1955-56 

55.9 

1957-58 --- 

56.6 

1959-60       

56.6 

1961-62       - - 

56.9 

1963-64                                                 -  

66.4 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  "quantity" 
problem  has  been  solved  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munities where  these  schools  are  located. 
A  look  at  tne  statistics  on  the  birth  rate 
per  thousand  people  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  births  has  declined  to  its  lowest 
point  since  World  War  II,  and  has  been 
on  a  steady  decline  since  1958.  I  would 
conclude  that  the  country  has  passed 
over  the  financial  crisis  that  existed  in 
the  fifties  and  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  4-year  period  of  World  War  II  when 
little  school  facilities  were  constructed. 

The  poverty  problems  that  exist  to- 
day are  capable  of  being  remedied  on  the 
State  level  by  State  equalization  laws  and 
at  the  local  level  by  local  equalization 
laws.  Though  there  are  presently  some 
inadequate  State  and  local  equalization 
laws,  the  President's  message  has  no  rec- 
ommendations to  make  for  their  im- 
provement. Indeed  the  failure  to  even 
mention  these  laws  leads  one  to  wonder 
whether  the  President's  advisers  are 
aware  of  their  existence.  The  message 
also  ignores  the  fact  that  school  dis- 
tricts depend  primarily  on  local  prop- 
erty taxes — taxes  on  wealth,  not  incomes. 
To  be  sure,  these  taxes  like  all  taxes  are 
burdensome  but  these  taxes  are  open  and 
visible,  where  other  taxes  are  hidden 
from  view.  And  it  is  remarkable  to  re- 
view the  percentage  of  school  bond  issues 
proposed  that  the  people  have  authorized 
by  their  votes  in  the  past  decade. 

There  Is  no  assurance  that  the  money 
to  be  appropriated  under  the  President's 
bill  will  even  begin  to  solve  the  problems 


at  hand;  indeed,  there  is  much  greater 
probability  that  this  money  will  go  else- 
where than  where  there  is  genuine  need. 
This  is  the  thrust  of  the  statement  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  one  which  I  feel  will  solve  some  of  the 
remaining  problems  in  the  field  of  school 
financing.  The  school  districts  will  con- 
tinue to  need  revenues  but  they  can  ob- 
tain them  if  the  Federal  Government  will 
desist  from  taxing  some  of  the  personal 
income  which  is  spent  locally  for  edu- 
cation. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  allow  to  each 
Federal  income-tax  payer  an  alternative. 
The  first  alternative  would  be  against 
his  Federal  personal  income  tax,  up  to 
$100,  for  State  and  local  taxes  paid  for 
educational  purposes,  of  the  types  spec- 
ified in  the  deduction  section  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

A  renter  of  property  could  claim  that 
proportion  of  the  real  estate  tax  paid  by 
the  landlord  which  might  be  allowable 
to-him  as  an  individual  renter  as  part 
of  his  tax  credit. 

The  second  alternative  is  a  credit 
against  Federal  personal  income  tax  for 
each  allowable  dependent  who  attends 
school,  equal  to  $50  per  student  but  limit- 
ed to  $200. 

The  bill  also  allows  a  credit  against 
Federal  personal  income  tax;  for  ex- 
ample, to  those  individuals  bearing  the 
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cost  of  college  education,  on  a  sliding 
scale  up  to  $325  per  college  student. 

The  proposals  in  this  bill  have  been 
in  the  germination  stage  for  many  years. 
On  February  4, 1965,  Prof.  Roger  A.  Free- 
man of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution  and  Peace,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  which  was 
holding  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed educational  acts,  stated  in  support 
of  a  tax  credit  for  real  property  taxes 
paid: 

The  tax  credit  approach  offers  several  de- 
cisive advantages  over  the  grant-in-aid  ap- 
proach. It  does  not  threaten  to  Impose  Fed- 
eral controls  because  It  involves  no  contact 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  school  au- 
thorities. The  most  attractive  feature  of 
the  tax  credit  approach,  however,  is  that  it 
provides  a  method  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  help  the  public  schools  finan- 
cially without  incurring  the  charge  that  it 
unfairly  discriminates  between  the  children 
attending  public  and  private  schools.  The 
church-state  issue  which  has  been  a  main 
obstacle  to  Federal  action  for  many  years 
would  not  be  Involved  in  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach. No  Federal  funds  would  be  allocated 
to  either  public  or  private  schools  and  all 
taxpayers  would  be  treated  alike. 

Along  with  the  educational  advantages, 
my  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill  is 
overall  basic  tax  reform.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  an  error  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tax  income  which  is  being 
spent  to  achieve  social  purposes  for  which 
tjie  Federal  Government  otherwise  might 
be  spending  money  itself.  This  bill,  the 
Education  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1965, 
would  also  reinforce  the  foundation  of  a 
national  tax  structure  that  has  become 
topheavy.  It  would  return  a  measure  of 
taxing  power  to  the  local  governing 
bodies  which  traditionally  pay  for  and 
control  education  in  this  country.  In 
this  field,  at  least,  some  measure  of  bal- 
ance would  be  regained. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  if  we  pass 
this  bill  we  will  have  resolved  the  two 
otherwise  insurmountable  barriers  to 
Federal  aid  to  education :  fear  of  Federal 
control  and,  second,  the  church-state 
issiie. 


FATHER'S  WEEKEND  AT  WHEATON 
COLLEGE.  NORTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schneebeli] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  attending  a  delightful  "Father's 
Weekend"  at  Wheaton  College,  Norton, 
Mass.,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to 
a  cheering  and  refreshing  appraisal  of 
our  present  college  generation  by  the 
president.  Dr.  William  C.  H.  Prentice. 
Particularly  at  this  time,  when  our  col- 
leges apparently  are  confronted  with 
many  difiBcult  problems  including  social 
unrest,  sordid  behavior,  and  unruly  con- 
duct, it  is  reassuring  to  be  told  by  some- 


one in  authority  and  immediate  contact 
with  the  students  that  our  current  gen- 
eration has  "a  basic  moral  standard  and 
a  basic  understanding  of  what  Is  worthy 
in  life  that  is  not  only  equal  to  those  that 
we  hold,  or  held  at  their  age;  it  is  supe- 
rior." It  is  indeed  a  comfort  to  have  this 
critical  evaluation,  and  after  spending 
the  weekend  at  the  college  and  partici- 
pating in  some  of  the  student  activities 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  this  positive 
conclusion. 
Dr.  Prentice  observes: 

It  is  surely  one  of  the  purposes  of  colleges 
like  Wheaton  to  accentuate  the  positive  and 
to  build  on  the  lively  interest,  the  moral 
strength,  and  the  emotional  resilience  of  the 
young. 

Today,  when  there  is  so  much  em- 
phasis on  the  sordid,  it  is  inspiring  to 
hear  someone  "accentuate  the  positive." 
Dr.  Prentice's  talk  follows: 

Address  bt  Dr.  Prentice,  Wheaton  College, 
Norton,  Mass. 

One  of  the  burdens  of  growing  up  Is  the 
terrifying  propensity  of  adults  to  tell  us 
that  we  are  too  young  to  do  half  the  things 
we  want  to  do  and  too  old  to  do  the  other 
half.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  emotional 
intensity  with  which  parents  make  such 
statements  and  the  emotional  Intensity  with 
which  they  are  received  are  at  their  very 
highest  during  college  years.  It  Is  hard  to 
remember  clearly  the  childish  things  we  did 
when  we  were  in  college  (and  often  incon- 
venient to  recall  them),  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  little  girl  who  was  a  high 
school  freshman  so  recently  Is  really  now  a 
grown  woman.  I  should  think  that  the 
current  generation  of  students  would  find 
public  attitudes  toward  them  almost  as  frus- 
trating as  they  find  the  Individual  attitudes 
of  their  own  parents.  It  has  been  no  more 
than  a  couple  of  years  since  the  articles  in 
publications  like  the  New  York  Times  Sun- 
day Magazine  were  complaining  of  the  apa- 
thy of  American  college  students.  Today 
the  same  Journals  (and  some  of  the  same 
writers)  are  complaining  of  the  students' 
activism.  I  suppose  one  of  the  basic  les- 
sons we  all  learn  In  the  years  between  15 
and  25  is  that  you  really  cannot  win.  The 
old  people  are  going  to  criticize  you  what- 
ever you  do. 

I  am  frequently'asked  to  comment  on  the 
current  generation  of  college  students. 
Usually  the  question  takes  a  slightly  sub- 
tler form  of  "You  do  think  the  young  people 
are  going  to  the  dogs,  don't  you?"  Some- 
times, however,  the  question  Is  more  ten- 
tative and  not  without  pathos.  The  ques- 
tioner seems  to  be  begging  for  reassurance 
that  our  daughters  are  not.  after  all,  totally 
deserting  the  standards  of  their  parents. 
One  of  the  most  touching  questions  came 
from  a  student  herself  who  asked  me  whether 
I  am  discouraged  about  her  generation.  She 
went  on  to  say  that  her  parents  seem  to  de- 
spair of  the  taste  and  the  moral  standards 
of  her  friends  and  contemporaries  and  that 
they  sometimes  come  close  to  persuading 
her  that  they  are  right  and  that  today's 
young  people  are  about  to  throw  away  the 
heritage  of  ages  and  build  their  own  society 
on  false  and  Insubstantial  foundations,  i 
suppose  it  is  as  evident  to  you  as  It  is  to 
me  that  her  mere  question,  her  mere  recog- 
nition of  the  difference  between  high  stand- 
ards and  low.  In  some  sense  assures  her  own 
salvation  and  guarantees  that  she  will  not. 
as  her  parents  fear,  be  seduced  by  what  Is 
unworthy. 

But  what  about  the  generation  as  a  whole? 
Is  It  falling  prey  to  evil  forces,  to  entice- 
ments of  the  flesh,  to  comfort,  to  self-con- 
cern, to  hostility,  to  cynicism?  Surely  it 
sometimes  seems  so.    Beauty  and  sentiment 


seem  to  have  fled  from  the  popular  arte,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  cult  of  the  ugly:  dissonance 
and  yeh-yeh-yeh.  Wholesome  pleasures 
seem  to  have  been  replaced  by  drinking  and 
smoking  and  even  narcotics.  Religion  seenu 
to  be  a  Joke  or  a  bore.  Politics  seems  to 
create  interest  only  through  extremist  move, 
ments.  Sexual  relations  appear  to  be  im- 
restrained  by  moral  or  social  standards. 
Respect  for  established  authority  or  for  one'i 
elders  is  hard  to  find  among  certain  groups. 
Violence  and  vandalism  seem  to  be  taken  for 
gr.inted  among  at  least  some  young  people. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  Is  some  Justice 
In  parental  concerns. 

But  I  should  like  to  look  with  you  at  an- 
other side.  The  future  of  our  world,  if  it  has 
a  future,  lies  with  people  who  are  basically 
unselfish,  people  who  think  of  themselves 
infrequently  and  who,  when  confronted  with 
a  clear  choice  between  self  and  others,  often 
make  the  choice  in  favor  of  the  others.  Peo- 
ple who  hand  out  rewards  and  punishments 
in  even-handed  ways,  treating  Indivldualj 
equally,  not  with  less  respect  or  smaller  re- 
wards bec.iuse  of  their  birth  or  breeding  or 
skin  color.  People  who  have  sympathy,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  with  other  peo- 
ple and  attempt  to  participate  in  others 
feelings  and  thoughts.  People  who,  at  their 
best,  are  genuinely  loving  and  feel  a  oneness 
with  other  human  beings  that  most  of  us 
feel  only  with  respect  to  members  of  our  im- 
mediate families.  People  who  are  honest, 
not  attempting  to  achieve  their  own  ends 
by  misleading  others  People  who  are  Ideal- 
istic, setting  standards  and  goals  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  world  which  may  tran- 
scend realisilc  achievement  but  which  can 
nevertheless  fix  the  direction  of  a  life.  Peo- 
ple who  thrive  on  effort  and  hard  work 
and  sacrifice.  The  world  has  always  moved 
ahead  oniv  because  of  the  existence  of  such 
people.  Are  they  dying  out  In  the  present 
generation?      Certainly  not.     Certainly  not. 

Students  at  Wheaton.  as  In  many  other 
colleges,  live  under  an  honor  system.  Tliey 
bind  themselves  to  obey  certain  regulations 
and  to  see  that  those  regulations  are  obeyed 
by  others.  It  works  remarkably  well.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  can  Imagine  such 
a  system  In  the  city  halls  or  State  houses  of 
our  respective  homes. 

These  students  show  increasing  concern 
for  the  state  of  society  and  the  world  In 
general,  as  Indeed  the  current  fund  drive  and 
other  campus  activities  of  the  year  show. 
They  work  long  and  hard  at  their  academic 
work,  and  they  acfa  to  their  45-  or  50-hour- 
weeks  charitable  enterprises,  pocket  money 
Jobs,  and  political  and  social  interests. 

They  support  one  another.  One  of  the 
most  Impressive  aspects  of  college  life  Is  the 
degree  to  which  young  people  in  trouble  can 
rely  on  their  fellow  students.  Half  the  peo- 
ple who  come  Into  a  dean's  office  are  not 
there  on  their  own  behalf  but  are  there  to 
try  to  find  a  solution  for  the  problems  of  a 
roommate  or  a  friend.  When  a  student  Is 
dismissed  from  college  for  violation  of  rules 
or  for  academic  failure.  It  Is  routine  for  other 
students  to  volunteer  to  make  personal  sacri- 
fices In  order  to  give  the  dismissed  student 
another  chance. 

They  are  honest.  There  Is  probably  less 
hypocrisy  In  a  group  of  college  students  than 
almost  anywhere  else.  I  sometimes  think 
that  what  shocks  their  elders  most  is  exactly 
their  cheerful  forthrightness  in  facing  their 
own  shortcomings  and  talking  about  them. 

They  are  charitable.  If  the  question  of 
racial  integration  were  left  to  the  college  stu- 
dents of  this  country,  the  problems  would 
have  long  since  disappeared.  At  their  best 
they  are  sacrificial  and  brave.  The  young 
people  who  have  entered  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama to  do  the  hard  work  of  registering 
Negro  voters  and  aiding  In  the  education  of 
the  young  have  risked  and  occasionally  lost 
their  lives. 

I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  today's 
college  students  have  a  basic  moral  standard 
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and  a  basic  understanding  of  what  is  worthy 
m  life  that  is  not  only  equal  to  those  that 
we  hold,  or  held  at  their  age;  it  Is  superior. 
Your  daughters  will  teU  you,  If  they  have 
not  already  done  so,  that  there  are  prob- 
lems in  their  generation,  as  In  every  gener- 
ation. They  are  not  saints.  Some  have 
greater  strength  of  character  than  others, 
and  the  temptations  to  human  frailty  placed 
before  the  young  people  of  today  are  surely 
no  less  than  they  ever  were.  But  by  and 
large  no  one  who  spends  day  In  and  day  out 
with  Wheaton  students  can  have  any  doubt 
that  they  are  growing  up  to  be  bulwarks  of 
a  moral  society,  to  be  mothers  and  voters 
and  Intellectual  leaders  of  whom  any  so- 
ciety can  be  proud.  But  I  am  concerned 
with  the  constant  criticism  that  they  some- 
times feel  exposed  to:  criticism  In  the  press 
and  criticism  at  home.  I  contemplate  with 
sadness  the  likelihood  that  when  the  schools 
and  colleges  turn  these  ddlghtful  young  peo- 
ple out  Into  the  world,  that  world  will  grad- 
ually force  them  to  become  less  honest,  more 
hypocritical,  less  courageous,  more  selfish, 
less  tolerant,  more  materialistic,  and  In  gen- 
eral, smaller,  narrower,  less  moral  people. 
If  you  wish  to  live  In  a  society  where  as 
many  as  possible  of  your  neighbors  come 
somewhere  near  to  loving  you  as  they  love 
themselves,  where  as  mftny  as  possible  of 
your  neighbors  are  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  world  and  its  future  and  are  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  for  their  own  Ideals, 
live  for  awhile,  as  you  are  living  this  week- 
end. In  a  college  dormitory.  But  remember 
that  there  is  no  better  Way  to  destroy  the 
genuine  moral  vision  of  our  young  people 
than  to  exaggerate  the  moral  importance  of 
their  foibles  or  to  let  them  believe  that  we 
consider  their  dress  and  their  dating  habits 
and  their  views  about  the  Beatles  of  greater 
cosmic  imp)ortance  than  dishonesty  in  gov- 
ernment and  business,  poverty  and  despair 
in  city  tenements;  police  brutality  in  Selma. 
or  the  wanton  destruction  of  lives  In  the 
Congo  and  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  surely  one  of  the  purposes  of  col- 
leges like  Wheaton  to  accentuate  the  posi- 
tive and  to  build  on  the  lively  Interest,  the 
moral  strength,  and  the  emotional  resilience 
of  the  young.  I  hope  v^e  can  always  have 
the  Joyful  support  of  parents  In  this 
enterprise. 

And  If  your  daughters  are  full  of  health 
and  promise,  what  about  the  college?  What 
is  the  current  state  of  Wheaton?  It  too 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  criticism;  some  of 
it  deserved,  some  not,  some  serious,  some 
petty,  most  of  it,  like  the  criticism  you 
direct  at  your  daughters,  constructive  In 
(.^  purpose  and  friendly  In  tone.  Like  the  girls, 
we  have  some  of  the  pains  and  problems  of 
growth  and  of  establishing  for  ourselves  a 
new  and  more  significant  role  In  society. 
Like  the  girls,  we  have  chosen,  I  believe,  a 
basically  sound  set  of  goals  and  need  only 
to  learn  how  to  modify  and  adjust  our  ap- 
proaches to  those  goals. 

We  have  recently  strengthened  our  faculty 
by  additions  to  the  departments  of  eco- 
nomics, government,  sociology,  and  history. 
We  have  also  enlarged  the  staff  of  classics, 
Spanish.  German.  Russian,  and  French.  We 
will  add  another  professor  In  art  and  one 
in  philosophy  next  year.  We  have  also  sub- 
stantially Increased  faculty  salaries  for  an- 
other year  and  have  undertaken  to  provide 
new  quarters  for  the  nursery  school  and  for 
the  department  of  psycihology.  the  former 
In  a  new  building  and  the  latter  by  remodel- 
ing of  the  old  gymnasium  which  will  be 
freed  when  our  impressive  Clark  Recreation 
Center  is  opened  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  curriculum  continues  under  active 
and  continuous  review,  as  do  calendars, 
grading  procedures,  and  other  aspects  of  our 
major  task. 

We  shall  have  to  undertake  a  major  cam- 
paign for  capital  needs  sometime  In  the  next 
couple  of  years  In  order  to  provide  badly 


needed  scholarship  funds,  the  long  overdue 
science  building,  already  designed  and 
awaiting  the  necessary  money,  and  various 
renovations  and  restorations  of  existing 
facilities,  including  an  organ  for  this  build- 
ing which  you  will  see  in  scale  model  in 
Watson  Hall. 

But  we  are  on  our  way.  We  are  happy 
about  our  general  goals  and  achievements, 
and  we  intend  to  build  for  the  future  on  the 
traditional  Wheaton  description  of  an  excel- 
lent, small,  residential,  private,  liberal  arts 
college  for  women.  Those  adjectives  are  all 
important  to  our  plans  and,  we  think,  to  the 
continued  health  of  the  college. 

Let  me  close  by  .raying  that  whatever 
satisfaction  you  may  find  in  Wheaton  this 
weekend  should  In  part  be  credited  to  gen- 
erations of  our  conscientious  forebears,  but 
most  of  what  Wheaton  is  today  and  can  be- 
come must  be  credited  to  your  daughters. 
Don't   ever  underestimate  their  generation. 


SLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  Members'  attention  to 
the  26th  anniversary  of  Slovak  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Unfortunately,  high-ranking  officials 
in  our  Government,  especially  in  the  pre- 
World  War  n  period  and  during  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  war,  failed  to 
understand  the  aspirations  of  the  Slovak 
people  for  independence. 

Consequently,  the  brave  Slovak  people, 
along  with  other  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  are  now  suffering  imder  the 
dread  oppression  of  communism.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  and  pray  that  the  Slovak 
people's  courageous  spirit  and  love  of 
freedom  will  be  maintained  until  the  day 
when  they  regain  their  national  inde- 
pendence. Surely  they  will  be  freed  from 
CommurUst  persecution  and  achieve  their 
rightful  place  in  the  community  of  free 
nations. 

I  know  that  the  religious  heritage  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Slovaks  hold  dear,  is  a  constant 
source  of  inner  strength  to  them  in  re- 
sisting Communist  philosophy. 


merchant  marine  to  be  used  in  trade 
with  Communist  Cuba  or  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  United  States  has  long  had  an 
embargo  on  trade  with  both  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  in  1962  President  Kennedy 
called  for  a  voluntary  boycott  of  Castro's  ' 
Cuba  by  all  freedom-loving  nations.  To 
some  small  degree  this  latter  boycott  has 
succeeded,  but  the  United  States  has 
been  reluctant  to  clamp  down  on  the  ves- 
sels of  foreign  nations  that  refused  to 
comply  with  the  boycott. 

Now  it  is  time  to  stop  shipment  of 
American  cargoes  in  foreign  vessels  that 
are  trading  with  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam. In  the  last  half  of  1964  over  200 
ships  flying  flags  of  our  allies  or  of  the 
free  world  transported  Communist  goods 
to  North  Vietnam  and  these  same  ships 
are  being  permitted  to  compete  with  our 
American-flag  vessels  in  visiting  and  do- 
ing business  in  our  own  U.S.  ports. 

As  introduced,  my  bill  would  ban  these 
free  world  vessels  from  using  U.S.  ports 
if  they  engage  in  shipping  to  or  from 
Communist  Cuban  or  Vietcong  ports. 

I  am  hopeful  that  immediate  hearings 
will  be  held  on  my  bill  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. The  time  has  long  since  passed 
when  the  United  States  should  firm  up 
its  policy  on  trading  with  the  enemy  and 
in  this  connection  we  should  exert  pres- 
sure on  other  free  world  countries  to  stop 
strengthening  the  Commvmists  in  Cuba 
and  Vietnam. 

Thenumberof  mybillisH.R.  6301.        .<» 


NEW     BILL     WILL     BAN     FOREIGN 

SHIPS  TRADING  WITH  CUBA  AND 

NORTH  VIETNAM  FROM  VISITING 

U.S.  PORTS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  prohibit  trans- 
portation in  commercial  articles  to  or 
from  the  United  States  aboard  vessels  of 
any  foreign  country   which  allows  its 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  spoke  of  the  retirement  of 
Jay  G.  Hayden,  who  for  nearly  50  years 
has  been  a  political  writer  in  Washington 
for  the  Detroit  News. 

Today,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  his  last  dispatch  en- 
titled "Signing  Off."  I  think  all  of  us 
who  have  known  Jay  and  appreciated 
his  outstanding  services  will  be  interested 
in  his  "last  dispatch"  which  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  News  on  February  26,  1965: 
Hayden  in  Washington  :  Signino  Ott 
(By  Jay  G.  Hayden) 

Washington.  February  26. — In  this,  my 
last  dispatch,  to  the  Detroit  News  after  more 
than  49  years  as  a  Washington  correspondent 
It  seems  fitting  to  recall  a  few  of  the  changes, 
particularly  as  affecting  news  reporting,  over 
this  long  period. 

Taking  off  from  Detroit  on  Christmas  Day, 
1915,  I  boarded  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
Capitol  Limited  at  II  a.m.  and  arrived  In 
Washington  after  breakfast  the  following 
morning. 

Moving  my  family  later,  our  model  T  Ford 
was  loaded  In  a  freight  car  along  with  the 
furniture  and  was  5  weeks  In  transit.  The 
automobile,    drained   for    fear   of   lire,   wa« 
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pushed  out  on  the  freight  platfonn  on  ar- 
rival and  treated  to  one  quart  of  free  gaso- 
line to  enable  me  to  drive  it  away.  I  seem 
to  recall  that  the  price  of  gasoline  at  that 
time  was  about  10  cents  a  gallon. 

There  were  advantages  and  disadvantages 
for  newspaper  reporters  in  those  days. 
Helpful  was  the  total  absence  of  radio  and 
television,  leaving  printed  words  all  alone  in 
the  field  of  public  information.  Telephones 
were  widely  used  locally,  but  had  barely  be- 
gun to  develop  over  long  distances.  News 
transmission  within  the  United  States  and 
overseas  was  almost  exclusively  by  hand 
operated  telegraph  or  by  mail. 

COMPETING   WIRES 

There  was  the  advantage,  however,  that 
competition  between  two  telegraph  compa- 
nies. Western  Union  and  Postal,  for  news- 
paper trade  was  terrific.  Their  lines  were 
numerously  manned  in  the  press  galleries  of 
Congress,  at  the  White  House,  and  wherever 
else  news  was  breaking. 

The  most  important  single  difference  be- 
tween 1916  and  the  present  is  the  phenome- 
nal growth  of  Federal  Government,  not  only 
in  personnel,  physical  establishment,  and  ex- 
penditure, but  in  activities  affecting  the  lives 
of  all  American  people. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1916,  was 
$734,156,202.  There  was  great  commotion 
when  for  fiscal  1917  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son asked  for  and  was  granted  appropriations 
slightly  exceeding  SI  billion.  Expenditures 
for  fiscal  1917  actually  leaped  to  $1,977,681,- 
751  due  to  the  U.S.  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany,  April  7,  1917.  The  peak  annual 
e.xpenditure  during  the  World  War  I  period. 
for  fiscal  1919,  however,  was  only  $18,514,- 
879,955. 

The  latter  flgiu-e  has  been  exceeded  In 
every  year  beginning  with  1943  and  climaxed 
by  $97,670,862,844  for  fiscal  1964  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

By  all  present  signs  Federal  cost  escala- 
tion is  still  going  on,  and  so  long  as  deficits 
continue  to  grow  it  is  Just  as  certain  that 
the  burden  must  fall  back  one  day  on  the 
shoulders  of  American  taxpayers. 

EASIER  TO  SEE 

News  reporting  was  more  fun  in  the  earlier 
days  due  to  much  closer  contacts  with  rul- 
ing officials.  If  memory  serves,  no  pass  was 
required  for  reporter  admission  to  the  White 
House  until  World  War  II,  but  that  Impedi- 
ment has  continued  since,  in  war  or  peace. 

For  President  Wilson's  8  years  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  lists  only  three  White 
House  assistants — Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  secre- 
tary. Thomas  Brahany,  chief  clerk,  and  Ru- 
dolph Forester,  executive  clerk — and  that's 
actually  all  there  were  except  women  typists. 

The  comfxarable  roll  of  White  House  aids 
to  President  Johnson  published  In  January 
1964,  numbered  27  and  certainly  at  salaries 
so  high  that  they  would  have  caused  even 
President  Wilson's  Cabinet  members  to 
blush. 

In  Congress  there  is  only  one  man  left 
from  the  1915-16  session  and  curiously  his 
surname  is  the  same  as  this  writer.  He  Is 
Carl  Hatden,  87-year-old  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Senator  Hayden  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  in  1912,  coincident  with  admission  of 
his  State  to  the  Union,  and  continued  to 
serve  in  that  body  until  1927  when  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  Senate  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
the  Congress  was  in  the  midst  of  much 
controversy  over  a  proposed  civil  rights 
bill.  After  much  debate  during  the  long, 
hot  summer,  a  bill  finally  emerged, 
thanks  to  the  Members  of  both  political 
parties  who  realized  that  discrimination 
had  no  place  in  the  scope  of  full  Ameri- 
can life. 

In  that  bill  was  a  section  on  voting 
lights.  I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion returned  to  their  chores  with  the 
feeling  that  at  long  last  every  American 
would  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
register  and  vote,  regardless  of  his  race, 
color,  or  creed.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the 
recent  events  in  Selma,  Ala.,  have  come 
as  a  shock  to  the  Nation,  including  the 
people  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  present  law  is  so 
weak  that  it  deprives  any  of  our  citizens 
of  their  treasured  American  right  to  vote, 
or  if  the  law  has  loopholes  that  prevent 
the  Federal  Government  from  enforcing 
voting  rights,  then  the  law  must  be 
changed.  And  it  must  be  changed 
promptly.  When  a  minority  has  waited 
so  long  for  such  a  privilege,  guaranteed 
to  all  Americans,  he  must  not  be  forced 
to  wait  any  longer.  But  this  time,  let 
us  make  sure  we  are  giving  him  that 
right  so  that  there  is  no  further  question 
on  the  subject  and  so  that  there  is  no 
further  duress  on  either  side. 

And  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  any 
of  us  condemn  the  community  of  Selma. 
we  must  realize  that  there,  too,  Ameri- 
cans live  and  work.  All  are  not  bitter 
racists,  all  are  not  club-swinging  and 
tear-gas-throwing  police  or  troopers. 

One  thing  seems  clear.  If  Federal 
laws  have  been  broken  in  Selma,  Ala., 
no  matter  which  side  or  person  broke 
them,  prompt  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government.  If  no  Federal 
laws  have  been  violated,  then  we  cannot 
demand  Federal  force  simply  because  it 
appears  to  be  humane.  Violence  cannot 
be  condoned  by  any  of  us,  but  it  cannot 
be  suppressed  without  due  cause,  or  by 
any  agency  other  than  one  so  author- 
ized. 

Let  the  Congress  then  proceed  with 
diligence  and  determination  to  consider 
in  proper  course  the  legislation  that  has 
been  recommended  to  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  AND  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Imngen]  may  ex- 


REPEAL  EXCISE  TAX  ON  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1951, 
Congress  voted  temporary  increases  in 
excise  tax  rates  to  help  cover  the  cost  of 
our  covmtry's  participation  in  the  Kore- 


an war.  The  Increases  were  extended  in 
1954  and  annually  since  then.  Taxes  on 
general  telephone  service  and  transpor- 
tation, which  had  been  imposed  in  I94i, 
were  included  in  the  annual  extensions 
starting  in  1959.  The  excise  tax  exten- 
sions have  been  one  of  many  measures 
designed  to  finance  the  uncontrolled 
spending  appetite  of  the  big  Central  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  firmly  believe  the  selective  excise  tax 
is  discriminatory  and  should  be  scrapped. 
The  Congress  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
the  people  to  eliminate  these  temporary 
taxes  which  were  imposed  for  a  special 
purpose  so  long  ago.  I  know  that  previ- 
ous efforts  to  accomplish  this  reform  in 
Congress  have  failed.  But  something 
must  be  done  to  alleviate  the  burden  of 
these  unfair  taxes  that  hit  hardest  at  the 
low-income  citizen  who  must  pay  the 
same  tax  rates  as  those  with  a  greater 
ability  to  pay.  One  of  the  most  unjust 
excise  taxes  is  the  10  percent  levy  on 
communications. 

Altogether,  the  Federal  Government 
expects  to  take  in  about  $14.7  billion 
from  excise  taxes  this  fiscal  year.  Of 
this  amount,  telephone  and  telegraph 
users  will  pay  $1  billion  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  privilege  of  using 
communication  services.  In  my  State 
of  Tennessee,  consumers  will  pay  $14 '/2 
million  in  communications  excise  taxes 
this  year.  Of  course,  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  pay  Federal  taxes 
too,  and  since  some  of  this  by  necessity 
must  be  passed  on  to  the  user,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  suffering  double  taxation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  would  repeal 
the  excise  tax  on  communications,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  rally  their  support 
to  this  important  measure. 
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FEDERAL  OFFENSE  TO  ASSASSI- 
NATE THE  PRESIDENT  OR  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  assassinate 
the  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  next  pferson  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record 
that,  when  the  idea  of  such  a  law  was 
first  proposed  immediately  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  I 
had  some  reservations  about  such  a  stat- 
ute because  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
basic  constitutional  issue  was  involved: 
namely,  that  of  Federal  impingement 
upon  the  exercise  of  police  powers  which 
are  constitutionally  reserved  to  the 
States. 

After  considerable  thought  and  weigh- 
ing of  all  the  factors  involved,  I  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  killing  of  the 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  next  person  in  line  of 


succession— our  highest  Federal  offi- 
cers—is certainly  a  matter  of  valid  and 
deep  concern  to  the  Congress  and  the 
neople  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  a 
matter  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  properly  exercise  even  an  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

This  is  not  new  ground.  As  most  of 
you  know,  the  Congress,  operating  on  a 
similar  principle,  has  already  exercised 
its  powers  in  this  ar^a  in  section  1114 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  which 
makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to  kill  other 
lesser  Federal  officers,  such  as  Federal 
judges,  FBI  or  narcotics  agents,  and 
postal  inspectors. 

In  addition,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
situations  which,  in  some  instances,  could 
have  national  as  well  as  international 
ramifications — as  I  Uill  shortly  point 
out — it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
very  real  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
has  looked  into  this  problem  very  care- 
fully. In  its  annual  report  for  the  year 
1963,  with  my  endorsement,  it  recom- 
mended enactment  of  legislation  to  make 
the  killing  of  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  Federal  offense.  The  committee 
has  been  pleased  to  nojte  that  the  Warren 
Commission,  in  its  report  of  September 
24,  1964,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  committee  had  on  this  matter. 

Since  the  initial  recommendation  in 
its  1963  report,  the  committee,  continu- 
ing its  study  of  the  matter,  has  reviewed 
the  various  bills  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress which  would  implement  its  recom- 
mendation. On  March  8,  a  bill  which 
encompassed  its  recommendation  was 
submitted  by  the  Attorney  General. 
This  bill  would  make  It  a  crime,  not  only 
to  kill,  or  attempt  or  conspire  to  kill, 
the  President  or  Vice  President  or  the 
next  person  in  line  of  succession,  but 
would  also  make  it  a  crime  to  assault, 
or  to  kidnap,  or  attempt  or  conspire  to 
kidnap,  them.  It  is  my  view,  based  on 
the  committee  study  I  have  referred  to, 
that  this  bill  would  be  most  effective  in 
meeting  the  problem  before  us.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
is  an  identical  bill,  filed  in  support  of  the 
administration's  proposal. 

Careful  analysis  of  all  factors  involved 
in  this  issue  make  it  clear,  I  now  believe, 
that  there  are  a  numiber  of  reasons  why 
existing  State  laws  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  inadequate  vehicles  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Presidential  or  Vice-Presidential 
assassins. 

These  reasons  have  been  pinpointed  in 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
and  in  certain  other  recent  developments. 
The  Warren  Commission  has  found 
that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  shot  President 
Kennedy.  It  has  also  found  that  one  of 
the  factors  that  may  have  influenced 
him  to  kill  the  President  was  "His 
avowed  commitment  to  Marxism  and 
communism." 

Oswald's  Communist  ties  and  commit- 
ments are  now  well  known  and  docu- 
mented. He  had  resided  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  2  years,  where  he  attempted 
to  renounce  his  U.S.  citizenship  and  ex- 
pressed his  hate  for  the  United  States 
and  his  desire  for  its  capitalist  govern- 


ment to  be  overthrown.  Shortly  before 
he  assassinated  our  late  President,  he 
made  a  trip  to  Mexico  City  where  he 
contacted  both  the  Soviet  and  Cuban 
embassies. 

It  is  known  that  he  was  in  contact 
with  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
Moscow-controlled  Communist  Party 
and  also  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
the  Trotskyist  Communist  organization 
in  this  country.  Both  of  these  organiza- 
tions have  international  ties.  Oswald 
was  also  an  activist  in  the  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee,  an  organization  having 
ties  with  the  Communist  government  of 
Cuba. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  account  which  stated  that, 
within  the  last  year,  50  local  Philippine 
officials  had  been  assassinated  by  the 
Hukbalahaps,  the  military  arm  of  the 
Philippine  Communist  Party.  In  South 
Vietnam,  too,  local  goverrunental  officials 
have  been  assassinated  in  considerable 
number  by  Communist  agents  and  forces 
dui-ing  the  past  few  years. 

The  possibility  of  international  rami- 
fications in  any  assassination  of  a  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  is  obvious  in  the  context  of  world 
conditions  today.  The  Warren  Commis- 
sion took  note  of  this  and  probed  deeply 
into  it.  President  Johnson  also  took 
note  of  it  even  before  his  appointment 
of  the  Warren  Commission,  when  he 
ordered  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  His  order, 
of  course,  brought  the  total  facilities  of 
the  FBI  into  the  investigation. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  today 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  here,  as 
in  other  countries,  individual  Marxists 
or  Marxist  organizations  may  be  in- 
volved in  assassination  plots.  This  being 
so,  tracking  down  the  assassin  or  assas- 
sins and  developing  all  the  facts  about 
the  conspiracy — should  an  assassination 
be  the  result  of  such— involves  authority, 
funds,  and  facilities  which  simply  do  not 
exist  in  any  one  of  our  50  States.  The 
assassin  or  his  associates,  for  example, 
may  have  to  be  trailed  to  foreign  coun- 
tries— to  Europe,  Latin  America,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  world. 

No  State  had  the  facilities  to  make  the 
national  and  international  type  investi- 
gation that  was  required  for  development 
of  the  facts  in  the  Oswald  case.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  utilize  in  full  the  research  and 
investigative  resources  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, the  State  Department,  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  other  governmen- 
tal groupo. 

All  these  facts  argue  for  enactment  of 
Federal  legislation  in  this  area. 

It  is  my  hope  the  Congress  will  act  in 
the  near  future  to  meet  adequately  the 
problem  we  now  face.  In  the  belief  that 
it  may  help  the  debate  which  will  take 
place,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  recommendation  on  this  subject 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  1963  annual  report. 
The  text  of  the  recommendation  follows: 
Legislative  Recommendations 
The  rules  of  the  House  and  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  in  establishing 


the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, have  directed  the  committee  to  make 
Investigations  of  subversive  i#opaganda  ac- 
tivities In  the  United  States,  whether  of  a 
domestic  or  foreign  origin,  that  attack  the 
principle  of  the  form  of  government  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution  and  to  investigate 
all  other  questions  in  relation  thereto  that 
would  aid  the  Congress  in  any  necessary 
remedial  legislation.  A  duty  was  further  im- 
posed to  make  a  report  to  the  House  of  the 
results  of  any  such  investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  the  com- 
mittee makes  the  following  reconunenda- 
tlons: 

i.  assassination  of  president  or  vice 
president 
It    Is    recommended    that    legislation    be 
adopted  to  make  punishable  as  a  Federal  of- 
fense the  urUawful  killing  of  the  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Title  18,  United  States  Code,  sections  1111, 
1112,  and  1113,  respectively,  make  murder, 
manslaughter,  the  attempt  to  commit  mur- 
der or  manslaughter.  Federal  crimes  only 
when  committed  within  "the  special  marl- 
time  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States."  This  special  Jurisdiction  is  defined 
in  section  7  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
and  generally  Includes  the  waters  within  the 
admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  (high  seas  and  navigable 
waters)  and  lands  reserved  or  acquired  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  and  under  its 
exclusive  or  concurrent  Jurisdiction. 

Murder  or  manslaughter  of  the  President 
or  Vice  President  would  also  be  punishable 
under  Federal  law  if  committed  while  aboard 
an  aircraft  In  flight  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  (49  U.S.C,  sec.  1472(k)). 

In  addition,  wrecking  a  train,  or  Its  facil- 
ities and  appurtenances  used  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  resulting  In  the  death  of 
any  person  (Including,  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President)  Is  a  Federal  offense 
punishable  under  section  1991,  18  United 
States  Code. 

Apart  from  these  statutes,  the  only  provi- 
sion of  law  making  murder  or  manslaughter 
committed   within   the   Jurisdiction   of   any 
State  punishable  as  a  Federal  crime  Is  sec- 
tioa  1114  of   title   18,  United   States  Code. 
This  section,  however,  Is  limited  to  the  kill- 
ing of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  principally  law  enforcement 
officers  while  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
official  duties  or  on  account  of  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties.    It  applies  only  to  cate- 
gories of  employees  specifically  listed  In  the 
section,  such  as:  Federal  Judges,  U.S.  attor- 
neys,  marshals,   and  deputy  marshals,  em- 
ployees   of    the    FBI,    Justice    Department, 
Secret  Service,  Narcotics  and   Customs  Bu- 
reaus, Internal  Revenue  and  National  Park 
Services;  postal  Inspectors,  Immigration  offi- 
cers. Coast  Guardsmen,  and  persons  carry- 
ing out  certain  assignments  for  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior  Departments  or  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Sjyace  Administration. 
The  committee  believes  it  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  the  national  security  that  the 
unlawful    killing   of   the    President    or   Vice 
President  be  made  punishable  as  a  Federal 
offense,  even  though  such  act  Is  committed 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  States. 
Certainly,  from  the  constitutional  and  vari- 
ous other  viewpoints,  the  President  and  Vice 
President    are    more    Important    personages 
than   the   Federal   officers   listed    in   section 
1114,  title   18,  mentioned  above,   and  their 
deaths    have    far    greater    Impact    on    the 
national  security  and  welfare.    The  reasons 
which  support  section  1114,  therefore,  sus- 
tain the  present  recommendations. 

Additional  reasons  are  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  November  22, 
1963,  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  by 
the  accused,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  a  self- 
confessed  Marxist.    They  are  also  suggested 
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by  the  overall  context  of  the  present  world 
situation. 

According  to  the  precepts  and  dogma  of 
communism,  "peace-loving  Socialist"  (I.e. 
Communist)  forces  are  waging  an  irrecon- 
cilable struggle  against  "imperialist  capi- 
talists" led  by  the  United  States.  Commu- 
nists are  ta\ight  that  they  must  work  for 
the  destruction  of  all  non-Communist  gov- 
ernments and  that  victory  will  surely  be 
theirs  because  the  so-called  laws  of  history 
malie  a  Communist  world  society  absolutely 
inevitable. 

The  Congress  has  found : 

"There  exists  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment which,  in  its  origins,  its  development, 
and  its  present  practice,  is  a  worldwide  revo- 
lutionary movement  whose  purpose  it  is,  by 
treachery,  deceit,  infiltration  into  other 
groups  (governmental  and  otherwise),  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  dictatorship  in  the 
countries  throughout  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  a  worldwide  Communist  organi- 
zation." » 

Within  the  United  States,  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  is  spearheaded  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  a 
group  operating  under  the  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union.-  other  Communist  groups  of 
notable  strength  in  the  United  States,  gen- 
erally described  as  Marxist-Leninist  or 
Marxist  (and  usually  having  international 
ties),  although  following  independent  dis- 
ciplines, are  dedicated  to  the  same  basic 
views  and  objectives  and  often  operate  in 
concert   with   the   Communist   Party. 

The  objective  of  all  these  groups  is  the 
overthrow  of  T;he  US.  Government  with  a 
view  toward  supplanting  it  with  a  Soviet- 
style  or  "proletarian"  dictatorship.  Togeth- 
er they  swell  the  tide  of  activity  directed 
toward  this  end.  The  basic  doctrines  of 
these  groups  teach  violence,  revolutionary 
action,  and  involve  the  adherents  in  an  emo- 
tional atmosphere  of  fixed.  Intense  hatred 
of  non-Communist  governments  and  those 
who  constitute  their  leadership.  Tons  of 
propaganda  to  this  effect  are  disseminated 
among  them,  and  among  non-Communists 
In  the  United  States  as  well,  by  such  groups 
and  also  outside  it — by  groups  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  Red  China,  Cuba,  and  numer- 
ous Communist  parties  and  groups  through- 
out the  world. 

The  fact  that  an  admitted  Marxist  with  a 
variety  of  Conmiunlst  associations  and  ties 
stands  accused  of  assassinating  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  created  a  deep 
stir  and  frantic  reaction  within  the  Com- 
munist movement.  Leaders  of  Communist 
groups  hastened  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  the  actions  of  Oswald  and  were  quick 
to  claim  that  Marx  and  Lenin — and  they 
themselves — rejected  "such  acts  of  violence 
and  terror."  Even  today,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  persist  in 
promoting  the  claim  that  the  President 
was  assassinated  by  some  as  yet  undiscov- 
ered "rightist"  or  that  Oswald  was  "an  in- 
former and  provocateur  for  the  FBI  or  some 
other  intelligence  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government." ' 
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'Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  sec.  2(1). 

2  After  receiving  voluminous  evidence,  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  pro- 
nounced the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  to  be  a  disciplined  organization  oper- 
ating in  this  Nation  under  Soviet  Union  con- 
trol with  the  objective  of  installing  a  Soviet- 
style  dictatorship  in  the  United  States.  This 
finding  was  sustained  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  v.  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  367  US.  1  ( 1961 ) . 

'Herbert  Aptheker,  leading  U.S.  Commu- 
nist Party  theoretician,  writing  In  the  party's 
monthly.  Political  Affairs.  February  1964 
p.  52. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Lenin  ad- 
monished all  Communists:  "We  have  never 
rejected  terror  on  principle,  nor  can  we  do 
so."  * 

Lenin  made  this  statement  in  the  course 
of  a  criticism  of  certain  Russian  revolu- 
tionaries who  had  supported  recent  attempts 
on  the  life  of  a  czarlst  government  official 
and  a  church  dignitary  and  who  were  fore- 
casting a  reign  of  "Red  terror."  He  wanted 
it  understood,  however,  that  his  objections 
to  assassinations  were  based  on  his  opinion 
that  they  were  "Inopportune  and  lnexi>edl- 
ent"  under  "present  clrcimistances."  Suc- 
cessful overthrow  of  the  czarlst  government, 
Lenin  stated  at  this  time  (1901),  depended 
upon  the  creation  of  a  "central  revolutionary 
organization"  to  lead  the  discontented 
masses.  "Departure  of  the  most  energetic 
revolutionaries  to  take  up  the  work  of  ter- 
ror," he  said,  would  Impede  efforts  to  estab- 
lish such  an  organization.  He  went  on  to 
say: 

"Terror  is  a  form  of  military  operation 
that  may  be  usefully  applied,  or  may  even 
be  essential  In  certain  moments  of  the  bat- 
tle, under  certain  conditions  •  •  •  We  would 
not  for  one  moment  assert  that  individual 
strokes  of  heroism  are  of  no  Importance  at 
all.  But  It  Is  our  duty  to  utter  a  strong 
warning  against  devoting  all  attention  to  ter- 
ror, against  regarding  it  as  the  principal 
method  of  struggle,  as  so  many  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  Inclined  to  do."* 

Years  later,  on  October  25.  1916,  In  com- 
menting on  the  assassination  of  the  Aus- 
trian Prime  Minister  by  the  Austrian  Social- 
ist. Priedrich  Adler,  Lenin  was  much  more 
specific  in  stating  his  view  of  political  as- 
sassinations: "As  for  the  political  evalua- 
tion of  the  act,  we,  of  course,  remain  in  our 
old  conviction,  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  a  decade,  that  individual  terroristic  acts 
are  a  purposeless  form  of  political  struggle."  • 

Lenin  once  again  took  pains,  however,  to 
show  that  he  was  not  against  assassinations, 
per  se: 

"Killing  Is  no  miu-der,"  wrote  oiu'  old 
Iskra '  about  assassinations.  We  are  not  at 
all  against  political  murders  •  •  •  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  revolutionary  tactics, 
individual  acts  are  purposeless  and  harm- 
ful. •  •  •  Only  In  direct,  immediate  con- 
nection with  a  mass  movement  could  or 
should  individual  terrorist  acts  be  of  use. 
*  •  •  •  « 

"It  would  have  been  good  if  there  had  been 
found  some  leftist  group  which  would  have 
published  in  Vierma  a  broadside  •  •  •  which 
would  have  justified  Adler 's  act  morally 
(killing  is  no  murder),  but  which  would 
have  explained  to  the  workers  that  it  is  not 
terrorism  that  is  needed  but  a  systematic. 
oontinAus,  self-sacrificing  work  of  revolu- 
tionary propaganda,  agitation,  etc.  •   •   •"» 

What  is  the  real  Commimlst  view  of  as- 
sassinations? 

"Killing  Is  no  murder  •  •  •.  We  are  not  at 
all  against  political  murders." 

What  really  mattered  to  Lenin — and  mat- 
ters to  Communists  today?  The  "political 
evaluation  of  the  act."  That  is  what 
counts — the  Communist  evaluation  of 
whether  or  not  the  assassination  is  useful  to 
their  cause. 

When  Lenin  wrote  "Where  To  Begin?"  he 
was  mainly  concerned   with   the  lack  of  a 


♦Lenin.  "Where  to  Begin?"  (May  1901). 
Selected  Works  (New  York:  International 
Publishers.  1943).  vol.  H. 

'Ibid. 

'Lenin,  letter  to  Franz  Koritschoner, 
Sochineniya  (Works)  (3ded.:  Moscow:  Partl- 
Inoe  Izdatelstvo  (Party  Publishing  House)), 
vol.  XXrX  (1933),  pp.  311-313. 

'  A  newspaper  which  was  established  by 
Lenin  and  his  friends  in  Germany  in  1900 
and  illegally  distributed  within  Russia. 

"  Lenin,  letter  to  Franz  Koritschoner,  op. 
cit. 


"central  revolutionary  organization"  (ij 
Communist  Party)  to  exploit  unrest  In  Riu. 
sia  which  had  been  manifested  In  recent 
student  demonstrations.  Under  the  prevail- 
ing  circumstances,  he  considered  Individual 
acts  of  terror  diversionary,  "Inopportune  an<J 
Inexpedient."  But  he  clearly  implied  that 
under  different  conditions  they  would  be  im- 
portant  "Individual  strokes  of  heroism." 

Moreover,  since  Lenin's  time,  the  Commu- 
nists  have  made  it  clear  that  their  "political 
evaluation  of  the  act"  is  such  that  they  do 
not  limit  Lenin's  principle  (the  utility  of 
assassinations)  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
In  a  general  way  in  "Where  to  Begin?" 

Was  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy an  expedient*  useful  act  from  the  Com- 
munist viewpoint?  We  can  hardly  expect  to 
learn  the  answer  to  this  question  from  the 
only  persons  in  positions  to  really  know  the 
truth,  th^  leaders  of  the  principal  Commu- 
nist camps.  What  we  have  seen,  conflicts: 
professed  regret  in  Moscow,  open  jubilation 
in  Pelpingj. 

Whether  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  was  an  individual  act  or  the  work 
of  a  conspiracy  (the  committee  takes  no  posi- 
tion on  this  question),  it  is  clear  that  Com- 
munlst  adherents.  In  whom  ideas  of  violence, 
disloyalty,  and  hatred  are  dally  Inculcated 
by  the  propaganda  organs  of  the  Communist 
movement  and  the  statements  of  Its  leaders, 
cannot  be  expected  always  to  understand  or 
act  upon  the  refinements  of  Communist 
dogma  or  directives  or  judgments  as  to  the 
expediency  of  a  particular  act  at  any  given 
moment.  Because  hate  Is  so  large  an  element 
In  Communist  doctrine  and  propaganda,  it  Is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Oswald's  close 
association  with  the  Communist  movement 
and  reading  of  its  propaganda  organs  mark- 
edly Influenced  his  conduct,  Oswald  was  in- 
volved in  the  U.S.  Communist  agitation- 
propaganda  effort,  leading  the  attempted  or- 
ganization of  a  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
tee chapter  in  Dallas — and  the  Communist 
propaganda  he  read  portrayed  the  President 
as  the  leader  of  that  Government  deemed  by 
Communists  to  be  their  principal  enemy.* 
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»On  Sept.  9,  1963,  just  a  few  month* 
before  the  ass£issinatlon  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  Miami  Herald  published  the  follow- 
ing dispatch  from  Havana,  Cuba,  which,  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  assvunes  great 
significance,  particularly  in  view  of  Oswald's 
role  In  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee: 

"Havana. — Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro 
said  Sunday  'U.S.  leaders'  would  be  In  danger 
If  they  helped  in  any  attempt  to  do  away 
with  leaders  of  Cuba. 

"Bitterly  denouncing  what  he  called  recent 
U.S.-promoted  raids  on  Cuban  territory, 
Castro  said: 

"  'We  are  prepared  to  fight  them  and 
answer  in  kind.  U.S.  leaders  should  think 
that  if  they  are  aiding  terrorist  plans  to 
eliminate  Cuban  leaders,  they  themselves  will 
not  be  safe.' 

"The  bitterest  Castro  attack  yet  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  made  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  a  rambling,  informal  postmidnlght 
dissertation  following  a  reception  at  the 
Brazilian  Embassy. 

"  'Kennedy  Is  the  Batista  of  his  times 
•  •  •  and  the  most  opportunistic  American 
President  of  all  times,'  Castro  said. 

"Fulgenclo  Batista  was  the  Cuban  dictator 
ousted  by  Castro's  revolution. 

"The  United  States,  Castro  said,  'Is  fighting 
a  battle  against  us  they  cannot  win.' 

"  'Kennedy  is  a  cretin.'  Castro  asserted, 
'and  a  member  of  an  oligarchic  family  that 
controls  several  Important  posts  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  instance,  one  brother  is  a 
Senator  and  another.  Attorney  General  •  •  • 
and  there  are  no  more  Kennedy  officials  be- 
cause there  are  no  more  brothers.' 

"Castro  also  disclosed  that  Cuba  has  not 
yet   made   up   its   mind   about  signing   the 


In  the  reconunendations  for  amendment 
of  title  18  United  States  Code,  to  give  Federal 
lurisdlctlon  in  the  offenses  set  forth,  the 
committee  finally  observes  that,  where  acts 
of  violence  Involve  Marxist  movements,  all 
facts  can  be  developed  ooly  with  the  assist- 
ance or  use  of  Federal  agencies.  These  move- 
ments are  largely  national  and  International 
in  scope  and  frequently  involve  foreign  gov- 
ernments, groups,  or  organizations.  State 
officers  do  not  have  the  facilities  or  means 
to  develop  all  facts  surrounding  the  commis- 
sion of  an  offense  in  which  such  individuals 
are  Involved.  The  direction  by  President 
Johnson  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (rather  than  to  the  Dallas  Police  De- 


partment or  the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety)  and  the  creation  of  a  special  national 
commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
would  seem  to  make  this  clear.  Moreover, 
bringing  the  conunission  of  the  offense  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  also 
avoids  a  conflict  of  Investigative  jurisdic- 
tion, places  responsibility  in  the  Federal  au- 
thorities, and  thus  avoids  any  deterioration 
of  the  investigative  process.  For  all  these 
reasons  the  committee  recommends  legisla- 
tive action. 


limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  drawn  up  last 
month  in  Moscow. 

"A  recent  dispatch  froan  Moscow  Indicated 
the  Russians  themselves  have  been  puzzled 
by  Cuba's  silence  in  connection  with  the 
treaty.  Speculation  there  was  that  Castro 
was  holding  out  for  more  Soviet  economic 
aid  and  threatening  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
Red  Chinese. 

"The  Prime  Minister  d!id  not  explain  which 
points  in  the  treaty  were  being  given  most 
consideration.    But  he  said: 

"  'We  are  taking  into  account  the  current 
world  situation,  which  oif  course  involves  the 
Caribbean  situation,  which  has  been  dete- 
riorating In  the  last  few  days  due  to  piratical 
attacks  by  the  United  States  against  the 
Cuban  people." 

"He  accused  the  United  States  of  carrying 
out  'double-crossing  and  shifting  policies.' 
He  added: 

"  "The  United  States  Is  always  ready  to 
negotiate  and  make  proanises  which  later  It 
will  not  honor.  This  has  happened  to 
promises  made  during  the  October  crisis. 
They  have  been  broken  as  can  be  seen  with 
new  attacks.  But  I  warn  this  Is  leading  to 
a  very  dangerous  situation  that  could  lead 
to  a  worse  crisis  than  October's. 

"Castro  said  recent  sea  and  air  raids  on 
Cuban  Industry  had  done  no  damage  to 
speak  of,  and  said  Cubans  knew  'the  hand  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  Latin  American 
puppet  governments,  particularly  Guate- 
mala, Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua,  are  behind 
those  attacks.' 

"He  said  he  was  not  worried  by  economic 
problems  or  any  other  problems,  although 
'there  Is  a  certain  disorganization  which  we 
are  correcting.'  " 

Another  incident  Which  demonstrates 
Castro's  v^-iw  on  the  utilization  of  terror 
should  be  kept  In  mind. 

In  November  1962,  less  than  a  month  after 
the  Cuban  missile  crlslB,  the  FBI  arrested 
five  pro-Castro  Cubans  In  New  York  City. 
Two  of  them  were  attached  to  the  Cuban 
mission  to  the  United  Nations.  Another  had 
recently  arrived  In  the  United  States  on  a 
diplomatic  passport  to  serve  with  the  mis- 
sion, but  had  not  yet  been  granted  official 
diplomatic  accreditation. 

The  five  had  weapons,  explosives,  and  in- 
cendiary devices  in  their  possession  at  the 
time  of  their  arrest.  According  to  the  FBI, 
they  intended  using  the  weapons  to  damage 
oil  refineries  in  New  Jersey  and  also  to  create 
panic  by  exploding  them  In  large  retail  stores 
in  New  York  City.  They  were  formally 
charged  with  conspiring  to  Injure  and  de- 
stroy national  defense  materials. 

Following  a  formal  protest  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  two  so-called  diplo- 
mats left  the  United  States  and  returned 
to  Cuba.  The  other  three  were  not  tried,  but 
were  exchanged  in  April  1963  for  Americans 
held  by  Castro. 

Inasmuch  as  three  of  these  Cubans  were 
official  representatives  of  the  Castro  regime 
in  the  United  Nations,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  their  conspiracy  to  sabotage — 
and  to  utilize  terror  devices  that  would  prob- 
ably have  killed  a  number  of  people — had 
Castro's  blessing. 


BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACCOUNTING  METHODS 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
speech  of  last  Wednesday,  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  fact  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
which  has  been  authorized  by  Congress 
to  market  the  hydroelectric  power  pro- 
duced at  Federal  dams  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  is  ahead  in  its  repayment  ob- 
ligation to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  fact 
bears  repeating  because  of  the  possibil- 
ity for  misunderstanding  about  the  re- 
cent audit  report  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce,  which  is  critical  of  the 
system-wide  accounting  procedures 
adopted  by  the  BPA  in  its  1963  financial 
report.  It  is  a  gross  misrepresentation 
for  anyone  to  generalize  the  objections 
of  the  Comptroller  General  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  leave  doubts  about  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion in  discharging  the  responsibilities 
imposed  by  Congress. 

Regretfully,  such  generalizations  have 
been  made,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  set 
the  record  straight.  Those  who  oppose 
such  beneficial  power  and  resource  pro- 
grams on  ideological  grounds  should  in- 
quire more  fully  into  the  financial  record 
of  BPA  before  they  attack  the  system  on 
grounds  of  its  financial  feasibility. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  judge 
which  agency  is  correct  In  its  accounting 
requirements.  That  is  a  matter  for  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  the  Comptroller  General,  and  dis- 
cussions have  been  underway  to  iron  out 
points  of  difference.  In  its  1964  financial 
report,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion reverted  to  its  previous  practice  of 
reporting  both  on  the  basis  of  GAO  re- 
quirements and  by  its  own  standards.  In 
comparing  the  results  of  the  two  methods 
for  1964,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
operating  statement  and  balance  sheet 
are  more  favorable  when  GAO  procedures 
are  used.  I  hope  this  lays  to  rest  the 
accusation  that  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  is  using  accounting  pro- 
cedures that  show  it  in  the  most  favor- 
able light,  and  last  Wednesday  I  cited 
figures  to  clearly  demonstrate  this  fact. 

The  obligation  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  pay  back  the  Federal 
investment  in  Northwest  power  facilities 
is  clear  in  law,  and  it  is  to  this  obligation 
that  the  Administrat  .t  must  direct  his 


financial  policies.  Congress  has  stated 
that  repayment  must  be  made  within  a 
"reasonable"  period,  and  it  has  been  de- 
termined, in  practice,  that  this  means  50 
years  for  power  generating  projects  and 
the  service  life  of  transmission  lines,  the 
latter  presently  being  treated  as  40  years 
for  lines  with  steel  towers.  Even  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  recom- 
mended that  the  stringent  requirements 
for  dams  be  liberalized.  But  I  will  not  go 
into  that  point  today — suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  accounting  methods  of  BPA  are 
based  upon  the  paramount  requirement 
for  repayment  of  principal  and  interest, 
as  well  as  all  operating  and  maintenance 
costs,  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  on  the 
other  hand,  recommends  that  a  deprecia- 
tion schedule  be  set  up  over  the  "service 
life"  of  the  projects.  Let  us  reflect  a  mo- 
ment on  the  dilemma  this  poses  for  the 
Administrator  of  the  Bpnneville  Power 
Administration.  Congress  has  indicated 
a  requirement  to  repay  each  project 
within  50  years  of  completion.  GAO  im- 
poses a  bookkeeping  requirement  that  will 
not  permit  him  to  do  this  without 
neglecting  the  need  for  the  lowest  pos- 
sible power  rate  structure.  It  would  seem 
to  be  most  unrealistic  for  the  Administra- 
tor to  set  up  a  depreciation  schedule  for 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  similar  projects 
that  show  a  service  life  of  only  50  years. 
By  doing  this,  I  suppose,  he  would  be 
simultaneously  meeting  the  requirements 
of  Congress  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  but  he 
would  be  imposing  a  chaotic  system  of 
power-rate  fluctuations  on  the  economy 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  throughout 
the  11  Western  States  that  will  be  bene- 
fiting from  the  regional  transmission 
interties  now  under  construction. 

The  Bonneville  system  is  composed  of 
24  major  hydroelectric  dams,  constructed 
over  a  period  of  30  years,  or  presently 
under  construction,  and  over  10.000  cir- 
cuit miles  of  transmission  lines.  A  sys- 
tem of  accounting  that  would  impose  a 
fixed  annual  payment  based  on  deprecia- 
tion accounting  for  each  separate  proj- 
ect in  such  an  integrated  system  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  system,  nor 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Variations  in  factors 
that  affect  the  annual  receipts  and  ex- 
pen-^^es  of  BPA — such  as  streamflows, 
weather,  unpredictable  changes  in  indus- 
trial load,  and  completion  of  very  large 
new  units — would  require  frequent  and 
drastic  revisions  in  the  rate  structure  of 
the  system.  To  impose  such  a  handicap 
on  a  system  that  has  brought  such  great 
economic  and  human  benefits  to  the  citi- 
zens of  a  vast  region  of  the  United  States 
would  be  intolerable,  and  would  find  no 
parallel  anywhere  in  the  conduct  of  sim- 
ilar systems — public  or  private. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  over  $1  billion  in 
power  revenues  through  fiscal  year  1964 
Out  of  this  has  been  paid  all  of  the  op- 
erating costs  of  the  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  of  the  sj'stem,  all 
o7  the  interest  due  on  the  Federal  invest- 
ment— as  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  reflect  the  current  cost 
of     long-term     bond     issues — and     an 
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amount  for  amortization  that,  by  all 
standards.  Is  in  excess  of  that  required  by 
Congress.  Opponents  of  the  program 
cannot  wish  those  facts  away. 

I  support  BPA  Administrator  Charles 
Luce  in  his  program  of  maintaining  the 
lowest  possible  power  rates  consistent 
with  the  amortization  requirements  of 
Congress.  For  him  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
Congress,  detrimental  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation,  and  ultimately  would  weaken 
the  vitality  of  the  system  itself. 

The  demands  of  public  and  private 
utilities  and  industrial  customers  of  BPA 
is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  10  years. 
The  first  power-producing  project  in  the 
system.  Bonneville  Dam,  is  much  more 
valuable  today  than  it  was  the  day  it 
was  built.  Systemwide  integration,  im- 
;proved  transmission  facilities,  modem 
load  demands,  incorporation  of  tech- 
nological improvements,  and  better  hy- 
draulic coordination,  throughout  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  have  combined  to 
bring  about  a  significant  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  dam.  Its  financial  con- 
tribution to  the  system  will  continue  to 
grow  as  will  that  of  every  other  dam  in 
the  system,  and  this  should  be  reflected 
in  any  realistic  accounting  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  financial  capability  of  the 
Bonneville  system.  A  systemwide  meth- 
od of  accounting,  designed  to  repay  the 
cost  of  each  component  project  within 
the  period  established  by  Congress  makes 
good  sense,  and  such  a  payout  schedule 
assures  a  higher  degree  of  rate  stability. 

I  would  hope  that  such  a  realistic  ac- 
counting method  might  eventually  be 
universally  accepted,  as  it  has  already 
been  employed  in  other  comparable  Fed- 
eral power  systems  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. But  in  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
the  record  be  unmistakably  clear — the 
Bormeville  Power  Administration  is  op- 
erated on  a  basis  of  fiscal  and  economic 
soundness,  fully  meeting  the  amortiza- 
tion requirement  imposed  by  Congress, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  meeting  the  great 
and  growing  need  of  an  industrial  nation 
for  electrical  power. 

I  will  continue  this  report  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion in  the  days  to  follow. 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS:  A 
GREAT  ADVENTURE  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  object'on. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  12,  1965,  the  Ambassador  of 
Costa  Rica,  Dr.  Gonzalo  J.  Facio,  de- 
livered a  remarkable  speech  as  part  of 
the  Latin  America  area  program  in  in- 
ternational understanding  at  Yankton 
College,  Yankton,  S.  Dak.  In  his  state- 
ment. Dr.  Facio  analyzes  the  meaning  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  doing  so 
he  casts  much  needed  light  over  the  sub- 


ject and  exposes  a  number  of  misconcep- 
tions. 

In  the  hope  that  as  many  persons  as 
possible  will  read  Ambassador  Facio's 
speech.  I  have  requested  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

It  follows: 
The  Alliance  for  Progress:  A   Great  Ad- 
venture IN  International  Understanding 

(Address  by  the  Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica, 
Dr.   Gonzalo  J.  Facio) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  honored  and 
delighted  to  participate  In  your  Latin 
America  area  program  In  international 
understanding. 

Yankton  College,  In  establishing  this  pro- 
gram, has  once  again  lived  up  to  its  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  advanced  centers  of 
higher  education  in  the  Middle  West.  It 
has  also  demonstrated  a  genuine  interest 
in  keeping  abreast  with  the  currents  of 
thought  of  today's  world.  I  consider  this 
program  as  a  very  significant  step  In  the 
furtherance  of  a  better  understanding  among 
nations. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  small  contribution 
to  the  efforts  of  Yankton  College,  by  speak- 
ing very  frankly  about  the  problems  which 
hinder  better  relations  between  the  peoples 
of  the  two  Americas. 

thrust  for  a  better  life 

The  Latin  American  people,  as  the  people 
of  all  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world, 
have  awakened  In  the  second  part  of  the 
20th  century  to  the  potentialities  of  a  better 
life. 

The  advances  of  science  In  the  field  of 
communications  have  put  an  end  to  the 
Isolation  In  which  extensive  sectors  of  our 
population  were  living,  resigned  to  their 
misery  because  they  did  not  know  that  in 
other  regions  their  fellow  men  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  a  decent  life,  Now  they 
know,  and  this  knowledge  has  produced  a 
social  ferment  that  makes  the  people  claim, 
with  ever  greater  Insistence,  for  better  wages, 
more  food,  adequate  housing,  medical  care, 
education  for  the  young,  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  are  striving  to  improve 
themselves. 

This  thrust  for  a  better  life  Is  the  fabric 
of  the  worldwide  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations, a  revolutionary  surge  that  over- 
shadows all  other  factors  in  the  political  life 
of  the  Republics  south  of  the  border. 

The  Latin  American  democratic  parties 
that  stand  for  the  reform  of  our  obsolete 
social  and  economic  structures,  have  been 
fighting  to  carry  on  this  revolution  of  rising 
expectations  with  the  constitutional  proc- 
ess of  democracy.  In  that  endeavor,  they 
naturally  have  asked  for  the  whole  hearted 
cooperation  of  the  developed  nations  of  the 
West,  especially  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  the  Western  Powers  and 
the  wealthy  classes  of  Latin  America  looked 
upon  this  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
with  indifference,  while  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
and  the  native  Communist  parties  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  Identify  themselves  with  those 
who  longed  to  find  their  way  out  of  misery 
and  want. 

We  all  know  that  the  promises  of  the  y.no- 
Soviet  bloc  are  false  promises.  But  for  those 
who  see  no  hope  for  their  lives  in  the  precent 
realities  under  which  they  live,  these  false 
promises  are  far  more  powerful  than  con- 
tinued adherence  to  the  status  quo. 

During  the  postwar  period  the  hemisphere 
was  plagued  by  a  steady  decline  In  Inter- 
American  relations  which  reached  its  lowest 
ebb  in  the  last  months  of  1960. 

The  stoning  of  former  Vice  President 
Nixon  In  South  America  and  the  emergence 
of  Fidel  Castro  as  an  admired — although 
false — prophet  of  Latin  American  national- 
istic aspirations,   were  but   two  resounding 


evidences  of  a  deep  resentment  against  the 
United  States  that  had  been  corroding  the 
minds  of  vast  sectors  of  our  people. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  now  If  that 
resentment  was  fully  justified  or  not.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  Latin  American  masses  are 
determined  to  pull  themselves  out  of  misery, 
Ignorance,  and  social  injustice.  And  as  late 
as  1960,  they  had  not  perceived  any  positive 
sign  that  would  have  made  them  believe  that 
the  United  States  was  their  ally  In  their 
thrust  for  a  better  life. 

Furthermore,  the  Communist  propaganda 
had  kept  turning  the  knife  In  the  historical 
wounds  left  In  the  Latin  American  psyche 
by  the  eras  of  United  States  manifest  des- 
tiny, and  Fidel  Castro  built  his  revolution 
(and  during  the  first  years  made  it  palatable 
to  much  of  Latin  America),  by  denouncing 
the  United  States  as  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  peaceful  revolution  which  the 
majority  of  our  people  seek. 

alliance  for  progress 

Fortunately,  before  it  was  too  late,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  brought  to  the  Government  of  i 
this  powerful  Nation  the  decision  to  assume 
the  leadership  in  conducting  the  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  -  through  democratic 
channels,  which  Is  the  goal  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Although  enunciated  In  the  United  States, 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  distinctly  Latin  American.  The 
grand  design  for  this  Inter-American  part- 
nership was  first  propounded  in  19.59,  by 
Juscellno  Kubitschek,  then  President  of 
Brazil,  In  his  Operation  Pan  America.  In 
1960,  at  a  hemisphere  meeting  held  in  the 
capital  of  Colombia,  a  coherent  philosophy  to 
meet  Latin  America's  social  problems  was 
embodied  In  the  Act  of  Bogota. 

But,  In  President  Kennedy's  hands,  the  Idea 
of  the  Alliance  became  the  keystone  In  the 
arch  of  a  new  U.S.  policy  for  Latin  America. 
Subsequently,  given  fiesh  and  bone,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  was  to  become  the  most 
significant  U.S.  pronouncement  affecting 
Latin  America  since  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Let  us  be  clear  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress was  not  designed  to  be  another  conven- 
tional foreign  aid  program  utilizing  the  con- 
ventional tools  of  foreign  aid — money,  men, 
and  materials.  What  was  originally  proposed 
under  the  Alliance  was  unprecedented  and 
without  parallel  to  the  experience  of  the 
Western  World:  In  essence,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment offered  to  underwrite  a  social  revo- 
lution for  Latin  America.  The  reforms  were 
to  run  the  gamut  of  change  In  better  land 
use  and  distribution,  more  and  better  hous- 
ing, more  and  better  education,  collection 
of  taxes  without  discrimination,  elimination 
of  corruption  In  government,  reduction  of 
the  waste  of  overblown  armies,  Increasing 
the  rate  of  savings  and  economic  growth, 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  Latin  American  countries  were 
expected  to  take  the  bold,  difficult  steps  to 
achieve  peaceably  and  democratically,  the 
reforms  which  historically  had  been  accom- 
plished through  a  revolution  of  blood  and 
violence. 

political  problems 

The  great  hopes  and  high  expectations 
engendered  by  President  Kennedy's  speeches 
on  the  Alliance,  were  not.  and  could  not  be, 
followed  by  Immediate  realizations.  The 
constellations  of  reforms  embedded  in  the 
Alliance  were  not  actionable  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  problems  to  be  overcome  are  appalling. 

When  the  Marshall'  plan  was  adopted  In 
1947,  the  Ernest  Bevans,  the  Paul  Henri 
Spaaks.  the  Robsrt  Schumans,  the  Jean 
Monets  were  able  to  furnish  the  political 
drive  for  reconstruction.  They  were  as- 
sisted powerfully  by  the  Paul  Hoffman- 
Averell  Harriman  axis,  which  Insisted  on  a 
continental  response  to  General  Marshall's 
offer  of  aid. 


The  same  kind  of  leverage  for  reform  was 
—not  operative  In  the  summer  of  1961,  follow- 
ing the  first  Punta  del  E$te  meeting,  where 
the  representatives  of  Latin  America  com- 
mitted their  countries  to  the  principles  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  On  the  contrary, 
something  resembling  a  shock  effect  was  re- 
corded on  the  hemispheric  seismograph  as 
the  implications  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  began  to  register  on  Latin  America's 
traditional  ruling  classes. 

Latin  America's  landowning  aristocracy  Is 
probably  one  of  the  most  unique  Institutions 
In  the  Western  World.  Despite  countless 
revolutions,  civil  wars  and  changes  In  the 
palace,  they  have  managed  for  200  years, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  hold  on  their  land 
much  of  their  power  and  all  of  their  social 
prestige.  In  this  century,  their  ranks  have 
been  increased  by  the  new  moneyed  class 
who  have  acquired  land  as  a  status  symbol 
(and  Incidentally,  as  a  hedge  against  infla- 
tion). This  oligarqtu'a,  allthough  it  possesses 
the  capacity  for  survival,  does  not  resemble, 
for  instance,  the  English  Tories  who  as  early 
as  the  19th  century  were  able  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  Macaulay's  warnings  that 
to  preserve  you  must  refortn. 

On  the  contrary,  the  oligarqufa  cannot 
stand  the  Idea  of  reform.  And,  logically, 
they  reacted  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with 
psychotic  fear.  Having  ailways  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  diplomacy, 
they  felt  betrayed  by  the  reformist  thrust  of 
the  Alliance,  particularly  ^y  Its  emphasis  on 
land  reform.  | 

THE    enemies    of    THE     ALLIANCE 

For  that  reason  we  fiftd  in  each  of  our 
Latin  American  countries  two  mutually  an- 
tagonistic but  concurrent  forces  conspiring 
against  the  Alliance  for  Progress — interna- 
tional communism  and  the  local  oligarchies. 

Alertly,  the  Communists  foresee  that  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  would  destroy  their 
chances  of  triumph  In  tile  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Ludicrously,  the  oligarchs  do  not  recognize 
that  though  the  success  of  the  Alliance  may 
mean  a  limitation  of  their  privileges.  It  as- 
sures the  survival  of  their  legitimate  rights, 
which  a  Communist  revolution  would  snatch 
away. 

Although  using  different  techniques  and 
arguments,  both  forces  work  assiduously  to 
halt  the  progress  of  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion. 

In  their  endeavors  they  have  a  third  ally: 
the  reactionary  and  power-thirsty  elements 
Infiltrated  In  Latin  Ameilica's  armed  forces. 
They  are  prone  to  use  the  military  power,  en- 
trusted to  them  to  defend  their  country  and 
its  constitutional  Institutions,  to  overthrow 
the  government  elected  ^y  the  people,  and 
install  In  Its  place  a  mllillary  Junta  that  will 
stop  or  weaken  the  reforiie  that  the  deposed 
government  was  trying  to  carry  on  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

In  most  cases,  the  Communists'  strategy 
Is  to  provoke  the  military  to  overthrow  demo- 
cratic governments  In  the  hope  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  eventually  will  turn  to 
them.  This  strategy  ha$  been  evident  for 
more  than  4  years  In  Venezuela,  where  the 
Castro-Communists  have  resorted  to  a  ter- 
roristic campaign  with  the  purpose,  not  of 
overthrowing  the  democratic  government  of 
that  country,  but  with  the  aim  of  provok- 
ing the  rightist  military  men  to  do  so,  in 
the  name  of  peace  and  order. 

Furthermore,  each  time  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment collapses  in  Latin  America  In  the 
face  of  the  military  coup  d'etat— and  that 
has  happened  with  soma  frequency  during 
the  last  3  years — Castro  and  the  Communists 
In  Latin  America  rushed  to  proclaim  glee- 
fully that  each  of  those  cases  proves  that  the 
only  alternatives  for  Latin  America  are  either 
military  dictatorship  or  the  Cuban  way.  The 
progressive  democratic  aaternatlve.  Havana 
keeps  repeating,  has  turned  out  to  be  a  myth. 


I,  of  course,  cannot  accept  this  deformed 
Interpretation  of  Latin  America's  political 
futvire.  I  see  this  proliferation  of  coups 
d'etat  more  In  the  nature  of  a  rear  guard 
reaction  to  the  underlaying  principles  of  the 
Alliance  than  as  an  actual  discredit  to  It. 
The  cases  of  ChUe,  of  Mexico,  of  Venezuela 
and  of  my  own  Costa  Rica,  are  living  ex- 
amples that  a  deep  change  In  the  economic 
and  social  structures  of  a  nation  may  be 
pursued  within  the  democratic  framework. 

raw    materials  .  and    SINGLE    CROP    COMMODITY 
PRODUCERS 

If  the  political  obstacles  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  to  overcome  appear  to  be 
Insurmountable  for  the  timid  man,  the  eco- 
nomic barriers  seem  to  be  Insuperable. 

Any  foray  Into  the  economics  of  Latin 
America  must  begin  with  one  basic  fact  of 
life:  Most  of  our  countries  are  raw-material 
and  single-crop  commodity  producers.  We 
depend  for  our  foreign  exchange  on  the 
export  of  meat,  tin,  copper,  coffee,  sugar, 
bananas,  cotton,  wool,  petroleum,  timber, 
cacao,  sisal,  tobacco  and  the  like. 

The  extent  to  which  our  export  earnings 
are  derived  from  one  commodity  is  startling 
and  striking.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  Brazil's 
export  earnings  are  dependent  upon  the  sale 
of  coffee.  For  Colombia.  It  Is  77  percent;  for 
Guatemala.  It  is  72  percent;  for  my  own 
country,  Costa  Rica,  It  Is  55  percent.  Bolivia 
depends  upon  the  export  of  tin  for  62  per- 
cent of  its  earnings.  Chile  obtains  66  per- 
cent of  Its  foreign  exchange  from  the  export 
of  copper.  Panama  earns  69  percent  of  Its 
exchange  from  the  sale  of  bananas.  Ven- 
ezuela derives  92  percent  of  its  earnings  from 
petroletun.     And  so  It  goes. 

A  change  of  1  cent  a  pound  in  the  world 
price  of  copper  means  $7  million  a  year  to 
the  treasury  of  Chile. 

A  drop  of  1  cent  In  the  price  of  coffee 
spells  a  $50  million  loss  to  Latin  America. 
Between  1957  and  1962  (when  the  price  of 
coffee  fell  from  52  cents  to  35  cents  a  pound) , 
Brazil  alone  lost  $1.2  billion  In  foreign  ex- 
change. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  terms  of  trade 
have  been  imfavorable  to  the  commodities 
which  are  the   lifeblood  of  Latin  America. 

TO  SELL  CHEAP  AND  TO  BUY  DEAR 

Now,  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin. 
We  are  also  importers  of  machinery,  fuels, 
foodstuffs,  chemicals,  iron  and  steel  and 
other  finished  goods.  While  the  prices  for 
most  of  our  exports  have  fallen  drastically, 
the  prices  for  our  Imports  have  been  rising 
steadily.  To  put  It  bluntly:  we  have  been 
obliged  to  sell  cheap  and  to  buy  dear. 

When  a  country  lacks  foreign  exchange, 
not  only  is  it  limited  in  its  borrowing  ca- 
pacity from  the  International  or  private 
banks,  but  it  is  simply  unable  to  import 
capital  goods  and  raw  materials  for  Its  new 
manufacturing  Industries.  And  without 
capital  goods,  economic  growth  comes  to  a 
standstill. 

Latin  America's  trouble  Is  that  just  to 
feed  the  new  mouths  each  year  consumes 
virtually  all  of  the  available  national  prod- 
uct. So  there  Is  little  or  nothing  left  over 
for  Investment  in  agriculture  or  industrial 
facilities. 

The  result  of  this  vicious  qycle  is  eco- 
nomic stagnation;  or,  in  the  euphemistic 
phrase  of  the  economists,  balance-of-pay- 
ments  crisis  of  Increasing  severity. 

This  is  not  a  problem  which  is  uniquely 
Latin  American.  The  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries can  only  help  themselves  if  they  are 
able  to  export  their  primary  commodities  to 
the  industrial  countries  at  prices  which  will 
earn  sufficient  Income  to  sustain  their  pop- 
ulation Increases  and  to  enable  them  to  set 
aside  enough  funds  to  buy  their  required 
capital  equipment. 

With  some  oversimplification,  these  are 
the  facts  of  Latin  American  life  which  for 


years  the  continent's  leading  statesmen  have 
been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  official 
Washington.  And  for  years,  official  Wash- 
ington apparently  has  not  listened. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREEMENT 

Until  recently,  your  Government — with 
one  or  two  exceptions — had  been  unwilling 
to  participate  in  any  international  com- 
modity agreement  which  would  stabilize 
Latin  America's  export  prices. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  any  increase  in 
the  price  of  our  commodities  means  a  bigger 
grocery  bill  for  the  American  consumer. 
And  the  American  housewife  Is  not  likely  to 
look  with  enthusiasm  on  having  to  pay  more 
for  coffee  or  bananas.  Nor  am  I  urunlndful 
that  price  fixing  and  subsidies  are  nasty 
words  In  the  U.S.  business  lexicon.  But  may 
I  suggest  that  neither  are  the  alternatives 
very  pleasant.  No  amount  of  foreign  aid  can 
offset  chronic  Insolvency  and  Its  resultant 
political  Instability.  As  Jos6  Flgueres,  for- 
mer President  of  Costa  Rica,  once  said: 
"Continuation  of  the  cycle  of  low  prices  for 
commodities  and  bigger  doses  of  foreign  aid 
is  like  giving  an  anemic  man  a  blood  trans- 
fusion In  one  arm  and  draining  it  out  of 
the  other." 

In  1962  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  broke  Its  traditional  attitude  against 
taking  part  in  commodity  price  stabilization 
agreements.  It  not  only  participated  but 
exercised  initiative  and  leadership  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

This  multilateral  treaty  negotiated  by  36 
coffee -producing  countries  and  23  coffee-con- 
suming countries,  aimed  at  stabilizing  the 
wildly  fluctuating  high  and  low  prices  of  cof- 
fee on  the  world  market.  Under  this  agree- 
ment, coffee  exports  would  be  regulated  to 
meet  world  coffee  demand;  coffee  overpro- 
duction would  be  progressively  reduced 
through  farm-produce  dlverslflcatlon  pro- 
grams; and  coffee-consuming  countries  would 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  helping  enforce 
the  coffee-export  controls. 

In  May  1963,  the  U.S.  Senate  voted  in  favor 
of  ratification  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  However,  Implementing  legisla- 
tion is  reqtiired  from  Congress  for  full  U.S. 
participation.  And  the  88th  Congress  ad- 
journed October  3,  1964,  without  acting  on 
that  legislation,  which  had  been  requested 
by  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson. 

The  failure  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pass  the  enabling  legislation  during 
the  past  session  was  received  with  bewilder- 
ment— and  In  some  cases  bitter  criticism — 
of  the  United  States  by  Latin  American 
press.  This  negative  action  also  caused 
much  embarrassment  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Econ- 
omy of  the  Americas,  held  In  Lima,  Peru, 
last  December. 

It  Is  clear  that  those  Congressmen  who 
voted  against  the  implementing  legislation 
did  so  because,  for  the  most  part,  they 
blamed  the  agreement  for  the  dramatic  rise 
in  prices  between  August  1963  and  August 
1964. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  have  shown 
conclusively  that  the  price  Increase  stemmed 
from  the  sudden  shortage  of  fresh-crop  cof- 
fee brought  on  by  the  severe  damage  to 
Brazil's  1964-65  coffee  crop  by  drought  and 
frost.  This  official  U.S.  view,  however,  did 
not  persuade  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  although  the  Senate  did 
vote  for  the  enabling  legislation. 

FAILURE  TO  WIN  U.S.  FULL  PARTICIPATION 

Meanwhile,  failure  to  win  full  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
and  thus  to  obtain  effective  operation  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  has  resulted 
In  heavy  cost  to  the  Latin  American  and 
African     coffee-producing     nations,     all     of 
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which  are  in  the  "less  developed"  country 
category.  In  the  past  10  months,  coffee 
prices  have  started  the  downward  trip  of 
the  roller-coaster  price  fluctuation  again.  It 
Is  precisely  this  roller-coaster  type  of  price 
situation  that  the  creators  and  planners  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  sought 
to  avoid. 

In  June  1964,  the  average  spot  price  of 
Brazilian  Santos  coffee  in  New  York  was 
slightly  under  47  cents  per  pound,  having 
dropped  from  50-cent  high  level  It  reached 
in  March  1964.  By  December  this  average 
price  had  further  dropped  to  slightly  under 
45  cents.  African  robusta  coffees  dropped 
from  their  high  level  of  42  cents  in  March 
1964  to  as  low  as  28  cents. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  average  retail  price 
for  a  one-pound  can  of  coffee  reached  84.9 
cents  In  August  and  has  since  leveled  off. 
Several  of  the  large  U.S.  coffee  roasters  have 
already  announced  a  cutback  in  price  of  in- 
stant coffee. 

Costa  Rica  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  coffee-producing  countries  of  the  world 
In  trying  to  seek  a  stable  price  for  coffee,  a 
price  that  will  be  fair  and  reasonable  to 
both  the  producer  and  consumers.  After 
many  years  of  watching  the  vicious  circle 
of  feast  and  famine  in  the  coffee  industry, 
we  are  now  convinced  that  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  is  the  best  solution 
to  stabilizing  prices  within  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

However,  the  agreement  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  work.  We  need  every  dollar  we 
can  earn  for  our  economic  development.  As 
I  pointed  out  before,  Costa  Rica  depends 
on  coffee  for  55  percent  of  her  export 
earnings. 

Based  on  1957  coffee  prices,  which  we  be- 
lieve were  fair  and  reasonable,  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  coffee-exporting  countries  suf- 
fered losses  of  $593,160,000  between  1957  and 
1962  due  to  the  steady  drop  in  world  coffee 
prices.  In  1962  alone  the  Ave  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics  had  losses  totaling  $187,700,- 
000.  This  loss  in  1962  was  more  than  twice 
the  tot-al  U.S.  economic  aid  to  those  five 
countries  for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program  (June  30,  1961- 
July  1,  1962). 

Costa  Rica  alone  lost  an  estimated  $44,500,- 
000  in  1962  (based  on  1957  prices) ,  while  the 
total  amount  of  aid  in  loans  we  received  in 
1962  was  $10,300,000. 

President  Johnson  stated  publicly  last  Oc- 
tober that  he  would  press  immediately  for 
legislation  in  the  new  Congress  that  would 
allow  the  United  States  to  participate  fully 
in  the  5-year  International  Coffee  Agreement. 

We  are  sure  that  your  President  will  re- 
new his  efforts  to  get  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  We  know  that  he 
Is  not  only  a  man  who  keeps  his  promises, 
but  also  a  man  who  understands  the  funda- 
mental role  this  kind  of  agreements  play  in 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  And 
he  has  given  izs  ample  evidence  of  his  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Alliance. 

Commodity  stabilization  agreements  may 
not  be  the  whole  answer  to  our  problem.  We 
need  to  diversify  and  to  rid  ourselves  of  o\ir 
captivity  to  the  single-crop  agricultural  sys- 
tem. We  need  to  undertake — as  many  of 
our  countries  are  doing — far-reaching  re- 
forms. These,  of  coiirse.  are  longrun  prob- 
lems. But,  as  Lord  Keynes  once  said,  men 
die  in  the  short  run. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  Is  no  more 
urgent  matter  than  placing  our  minds,  oiir 
Imaginations,  and  skills  to  the  task  of  find- 
ing policy  solutions  on  how  the  underde- 
veloped countries  can  sell  their  products 
profitably  to  the  developed  ones.  If  we  can- 
not find  the  solution  to  this  problem,  all  of 
our  talk  of  peaceable  and  democratic  reforms 
will  be  of  little  value. 


PRIVATE    INVESTMENTS 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  what  many 
regard  as  another  highly  critical  problem: 
the  crisis  of  confidence  in  Latin  America  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  business. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  Alliance 
programs  are  too  heavily  weighted  on  the  side 
of  government  to  government  loans,  and  that, 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  investors,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  be 
weighted  more  heavily  on  the  side  of  private 
enterprise,  and  that  the  U.S.  Government, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  should  refuse  to  grant 
financial  assistance  to  countries  whose  In- 
vestment climate  is  not  hospitable  to  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  basic  difficulty  with  this  attitude  Is 
that  it  makes  apparent  a  failure  to  compre- 
hend that,  as  former  President  Ueras  Ca- 
margo,  of  Colombia,  pointed  out,  private  en- 
terprise means  one  thing  in  the  United  States 
but  quite  a  different  thing  in  Latin  America. 
And  to  attempt  to  equate  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  (upon  which  the  best  hope  for 
Latin  America  rests)  with  a  system  which 
for  many  Latin  Americans  is  thoroughly  sus- 
pect, is  tantamount  to  putting  the  goat  in 
the  cabbage  patch. 

Let  me  say  to  my  American  friends  what 
many  of  you  already  know:  in  our  countries 
we  have  pockets  of  enlightened,  20th 
century  capitalism — a  capitalism  which  em- 
bodies the  same  attitudes  which  the  progres- 
sive capitalism  of  this  country  represents. 
But  there  is  also  present  in  our  countries 
a  capitalism  which  is  as  backward  and  feudal 
as  the  capitalism  of  Europe  which  Karl  Marx 
and  Prledrich  Engels  criticized  In  their  Com- 
munist Manifesto  of  1848.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  know 
only  the  exploitive,  unprogressive  capitalism. 
Moreover,  it  is  this  kind  of  capitalism — and 
its  stereot3rpe  and  caricature — which  the 
Castro  Communists  denounce  day  in  and  day 
out.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  for  the 
great  mass  of  people  private  enterprise  Is  as- 
sociated with  a  form  of  capitalism  which  Is 
obsolete  in  the  United  States  and  has  long 
been  obsolete  in  Western  Europ>e. 

Consequently,  when  the  press  services  re- 
port the  views  of  several  prominent  U.S. 
business  leaders  as  urging  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  become  the  chosen  instrument 
for  private  enterprise,  it  is  bound  to  invoke 
resentment,  cynicism  and  a  propaganda  field 
day  throughout  Latin  America. 

THE  KIND  OF  INVESTMENT  WE  NEED 

Of  course,  when  we  speak  in  Latin  America 
of  the  need  for  private  investments,  we  refer 
to  the  right  kind  of  Investment  capital.  We 
do  not  want  the  fast  buck  operator.  We 
want,  we  solicit,  we  extend  our  hearts  to  a 
sophisticated  investment  capital,  the  kind 
of  investment  capital  which  will  grow  with 
us,  share  with  us  our  heartbreaks  and  our 
triumphs.  We  seek  knowledgeable  manage- 
ment, the  kind  of  U.S.  management  who  un- 
derstands us  and  knows  what  makes  us  tick. 
For  it  is  only  this  kind  of  management  which 
can  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  spare  Itself  frus- 
tration and  grief. 

The  Investors  we  need  should  be  a  little 
less  doctrinaire  about  private  enterprise. 
They  should  keep  in  mind  that  everywhere  In 
Latin  America  we  have  mixed  economies.  Just 
as  you  have  in  the  United  States.  They 
should  know  that  what  works  In  the  United 
States  does  not  necessarily  work  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  They  should  not  look  for  neat 
duplications  of  their  own  ways  of  doing 
things:  they  won't  find  them.  Their  absence, 
however,  need  not  be  disturbing.  They 
should  follow  one  of  your  own  colorful  max- 
ims: roll  with  the  punches.  If  the  Investors 
expect  to  be  successful  in  Latin  America,  they 
win  have  to  become  a  Latin  American  com- 
pany.   They  will  have  to  select  their  repre- 


sentatives for  managerial  posts  with  the 
greatest  of  care.  They  should  send  people 
who  talk  our  language,  who  understand  our 
customs  and  who  will  have  the  knack  of 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  our  landscape. 
These  are  the  things  which  make  for  con- 
fidence, which  I  often  hear  is  lacking  in  the 
U.S.  prospective  investors  in  Latin  America. 
Confidence  is  not  a  metaphysical  abstraction: 
It  is  a  matter  of  good  faith,  trust,  a  willing- 
ness to  take  risks  with  the  expectation  of  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  investment.  Confi- 
dence cannot  be  legislated.  It  exists  only 
when  we  trust  each  other  and  believe  deeply 
and  sincerely  In  the  promise  of  tomorrow. 

freedom:   the  vital  dimension 

The  technical  problems  of  economic  and 
social  development  that  confront  Latin 
America  have  absorbed  so  much  of  the  time 
of  OUT  governments  and  our  inter-American 
bodies,  that  the  most  vital  dimension  of  the 
Alliance  has  tended  to  be  overlooked.  This 
dimension  Is  freedom,  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  effective  practice  of  democ- 
racy. 

We  risk  failure  If  we  continue  to  forget 
what  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Alliance. 
It  Is  a  revolution  against  the  scourge  of 
hunger,  disease  and  Illiteracy.  But  this 
revolution  is  only  a  means  to  attain  a  deeper 
one:  that  of  achieving  for  the  majority  of 
the  Latin  American  people  the  right  to  be 
heard  and  to  be  respected,  and  to  become 
genuinely  integrated  into  the  life  of  the 
nation  which  now  they  merely  inhabit  but 
which  is  not  really  theirs. 

message  of  hope 

I  have  referred  only  to  some  of  the  many 
intricate  problems  that  we  have  to  solve  in 
order  to  maintain  Inter- American  solidarity. 
But  I  am  not  pessimistic.  There  are  also 
bright  spots  in  the  sky.  More  than  anything 
heretofore  attempted  by  the  United  States, 
the  Alliance  has  brought  hope  to  the  frus- 
trated masses  of  Latin  America.  Before  its 
proclamation,  these  masses  had  not  seen 
any  viable  alternative  to  pulling  out  of  their 
misery  other  than  the  Castro  type  of  com- 
munistic revolution. 

President  Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson 
after  hhn,  with  their  political  training  and 
skills,  have  been  able  to  detect  the  impor- 
tance of  the  psychological  effect  which  the 
promises  of  the  Alliance  had  for  the  common 
people  of  our  countries.  For  it  provided  them 
with  a  belief  that  the  people  of  this  country 
had  not  forsaken  them,  that  you  and  your 
leaders  had  finally  become  concerned  with 
the  profound  but  democratic  revolution 
needed  to  better  their  lot. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  since  the 
advent  of  the  Alliance  the  Communists  Ijave 
not  been  able  to  make  any  further  Inroads 
In  Latin  America.  This  is  true  even  in  those 
areas  where  conditions  of  misery  and  squalor 
have  not  significantly  Improved. 

The  brilliant  stand  of  the  Venezuelan  peo- 
ple in  December  1963,  the  return  to  good 
sense  in  Brazil  last  April,  and  the  smashing 
victory  of  the  Christian  Democrats  in  Chile 
last  September,  to  mention  only  the  last 
three  major  setbacks  suffered  by  the  Com- 
munists in  less  than  one  year,  are  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  the  beneficial  Impact 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  They  show  very 
clearly  that  although  the  people  of  Latin 
America  are  convinced  that  the  old  system, 
the  old  parties,  the  old  structures  can  no 
longer  satisfy  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
needs,  the  basic  changes  they  want  in  their 
socioeconomic  structure  should  not  take 
place  at  the  price  of  liberty.  They  further 
suggest  that  the  revolution  they  are  strug- 
gling to  carry  forward  should  deserve  the 
backing  of  Washington,  not  of  Peking  or 
Moscow. 


adventure    or    TltE    SPIRIT 

The  hopelessness  of  the  Impoverished  peo- 
ple is  the  real  challenge  to  our  liberty  In  the 
West  and  in  the  world.  It  Is  at  the  same 
time  a  challenge  to  take  action:  Action  not 
by  military  strength,  but  by  the  exchange  of 
Ideas  and  ingenuity,  and  by  dedicated 
energies. 

Military  strength  you  must  have,  to  be 
sure,  and  enough  of  it.  But  the  real  Job  to 
be  done  is  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  trigger. 

The  will  to  transform  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ples of  America  through  tlie  exercise  of  free- 
dom and  the  full  guarantee  of  their  well- 
being,  which  is  the  main  goal  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  should  be  ae  Irrevocable,  as  Is 
our  adversary's  determination  to  conquer 
our  countries  and  destroy  our  liberties. 

I  have  faith  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  using  the  forceful  Instru- 
ment of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  shall  pro- 
vide persistent  support  to  the  men  of  Amer- 
ica who  yearn  to  carve  out  a  true  democracy, 
where  social  progress  Is  maintained  In  a 
fruitful  economic  development  that  facili- 
tates the  cultural  advance  of  our  people. 

If  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful enterprise,  this  great  nation  of 
yours — and  not  only  the  President  and  the 
Government — has  to  become  the  guiding 
force  of  liberation.  You  will  have  to  sum- 
mon your  strength  and  your  will,  your  feel- 
ing for  the  value  of  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom; you  will  have  to  renew  your  creative 
sense  of  history,  and  make  a  real  offer  of 
your  own  to  the  millions  of  people  of  Latin 
America,  not  In  the  spirit  of  competitive  bid- 
ding, but  as  you  would  do  to  your  own  fellow 
citizens.  What  I  trust,  then,  especially  when 
I  witness  efforts  in  international  under- 
standing like  the  one  you  are  carrying  for- 
ward at  Yankton  College,  Is  that  the  United 
States  will  lead  the  American  States  into  a 
real  adventure  of  the  spirit,  a  great  inter- 
American  partnership  with  Joint  responsi- 
bilities and  mutual  obligations. 


THE   BRACEROS   ARE    GONE 

Mb.  gibbons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Congress  voted  last 
year  to  allow  the  bracero  program  to 
expire  on  December  31,  1964,  the  subject 
is  still  a  controversial  one.  For  those 
who  had  a  vested  interest  in  importing 
misery  along  with  the  pathetic  inden- 
tured servants  who  we  refer  to  euphe- 
mistically as  braceros  have  marshalled 
their  powerful  forces  to  make  one  more 
desperate  effort  to  revive  the  program. 

The  National  Observer,  February  15, 
1965,  carried  a  story  on  the  braceros. 
Because  I  feel  it  would  be  useful  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  who  may  be 
called  upon  this  session  to  vote  for  a  re- 
newal of  this  international  slave  trade — 
or,  to  assuage  the  feelings  of  the  sensi- 
tive, the  semislave  trade — I  would  like 
to  insert  this  story  into  the  Record.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  story: 

Prophecies  of  disaster  flow  daily  from 
many  growers,  though  none  of  the  prophe- 


cies has  yet  been  fulfilled.  Despite  the  loud 
alarums  at  the  first  of  the  year,  lettuce  grow- 
ers In  California's  Imperial  Valley  harvested 
their  entire  crop.  The  early  and  midseason 
harvesting  of  Florida  citrus  will  be  com- 
pleted by  next  week  with  little  more  than  the 
usual  5-percent  loss;  Florida  found  enough 
workers  to  replace  British  West  Indians  to 
harvest  5,500,000  boxes  of  citrus  the  last  week 
of  January,  the  largest  harvest  In  a  week  in 
3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  that  many 
large  growers  used  braceros  in  the  past 
because  they  were  a  cheap  source  of  la- 
bor and  because  by  law  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  exercising  the  rights  of  free 
citizens.  Still,  there  are  many  enlight- 
ened persons  in  the  farm  industry  who 
realize  the  shortcomings  of  this  20th 
century  form  of  feudalism.  One  of 
these  enlightened  men  is  Arthur  W.  Bo- 
dine,  a  rancher  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
near  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Mr.  Bodine  argues 
against  the  bracero  program  and  sug- 
gests instead  that  farm  labor  condi- 
tions ought  to  be  improved.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  progress  and  prosperity 
have  largely  bypassed  the  farmworker. 
For  this  reason  I  introduced  a  bill  this 
year,  H.R.  2422,  to  extend  minimum 
wage  coverage  to  farmworkers.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  proper  approach  to  the 
farm  problem.  We  ought  to  be  hvunan- 
izing  farm  labor  by  extending  to  it  all 
the  advantages  of  our  modern  society, 
not  dehumanizing  it  by  demanding  that 
our  farmworkers  be  servile  peons. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  article  from  the  National  Ob- 
server, February  15,  1965,  into  the 
Record : 

The    Bracekos    Leave,    but    the    Problems 

Linger — A  Part  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 

troveest:  "Flight  Pay"  for  Date  Pickers? 

"Braceros,"  they  call  the  Mexicans  who 
labored  in  the  West's  fertile  valleys  and  on 
Its  dusty  plains.  "People  who  work  with 
their  arms." 

The  braceros  have  vanished  now,  vanished 
south  of  the  border  to  Mexican  and  Hermo- 
sillo  and  Chihuahua.  Like  the  gold  rush 
prospectors  and  the  restless  homesteaders, 
like  the  Chinese  coolies  who  built  the  great 
railroads,  and  like  the  okies  of  the  depres- 
sion, the  braceros  have  made  their  mark  on 
the  American  West  and  disappeared.  No 
longer  agents  of  the  future,  they  have  be- 
come another  profile  of  the  past. 

Since  the  early  days  of  World  War  11,  the 
braceros  had  plucked  citrus  and  dug  for 
potatoes  under  Government  programs  per- 
mitting foreign  workers  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  temporary  farmwork.  At  one 
time  or  another,  Mexicans,  Japanese,  Fili- 
pinos, and  British  West  Indians  worked  the 
soil  of  more  than  half  the  States.  The  aver- 
age foreign  farmworker  stayed  in  the  United 
States  for  3  months  and  carried  home  $175. 
the  traumatic  aftermath 

Congress  closed  the  border  December  31.  by 
refusing  to  extend  the  bracero  legislation. 
But  though  the  braceros  have  gone,  the  bra- 
cero problem  lingers  In  a  traumatic  after- 
math. 

"Bracero  problem?  What  bracero  prob- 
lem?" snaps  a  California  dategrower  sar- 
castically. "We  have  no  bracero  problem 
because  we  have  no  braceros." 

The  problem  Inflames  passions,  for  It 
touches  people.  It  touches  the  California 
dategrower,  forced  to  pay  higher  wages  for 
less    experienced   laborers.     It   touches   the 


Navaho  in  Arizona,  rushed  from  his  reserva- 
tion to  help  harvest  a  lettuce  crop  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  It  touches  the  housewife  In 
Evanston,  111.,  who  may  pay  a  penny  or  two 
more  for  her  fruits  and  vegetables  If  the 
higher  wage  rates  prove  a  serious  squeeze 
for  the  farmer.  It  may  even  limit  the  menu 
of  the  restaurant  diner  In  New  York  City  If 
temporary  shortages  arise.  . 

A  Wyoming  farmer  corfslders  selling  his 
160,000  acres:  "Sure  the  value  Is  down.  But 
where  am  I  going  to  get  my  workers?"  A 
small  Florida  citrus  grower  worries  he  may 
lose  lemon  groves  it  took  him  years  to  de- 
velop. 

AN    INVESTMENT    OF    A    LIFETIME 

Here  In  the  Coachella  Valley,  halfway  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  the  Arizona  border,  a 
Mexican-American  gazes  at  the  green  stucco 
barracks  of  the  austere  work  camp  he  op- 
erates and  wonder  what  will  happen  to  his 
Investment  of  a  lifetime.  "You  gotta  sand 
dunes,  hot  winds,  snakes,  when  you  come 
here  In  1920.  You  work  at  10  cents  an  hour, 
10  hours  a  day.    You  build  a  camp." 

But  the  camp  was  built  for  Mexicans; 
tortillas  are  served  beneath  a  photograph  of 
Mexican  President  Diaz  Ordaz  and  a  tiny 
wall  shrine  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  and 
scrawled  on  a  battered  door  In  the  Ill-kept 
barracks  are  the  words  "Favor  de  degar 
dormir  alagente"  ("Please  let  people  sleep," 
In  misspelled  Spanish ) .  The  last  truckload 
of  disgruntled  American  workers,  recruited 
from  as  far  away  as  San  Francisco,  had  pulled 
away  and  headed  for  a  more  comfortable 
work  camp  an  hour  earlier. 

The  world  the  braceros  left  behind  is  a 
grotesque  world.  It  is  a  world  of  economic 
ironies ,  an  atmosphere  of  half-truths  and 
untruths. 

In  California,  citrus  growers  send  out  an 
emergency  appeal  for  1,500  workers  at  a 
time  when  the  State  reports  that  30,000  farm- 
workers are  Idle.  Thousands  more  who  have 
left  the  farm  crowd  into  Los  Angeles  while 
lemons  grow  too  large  on  Ventura  County 
trees. 

Labor  unions  and  church  groups  charge 
darkly  that  growers  may  let  their  crops  rot 
In  the  fields  "as  a  publicity  stunt,"  but  pre- 
sent no  evidence  that  this  has  happened. 
Growers  complain  that  the  only  unemployed 
workers  available,  now  that  the  braceros  are 
gone,  are  "Skid  Row  characters  and  winos," 
but  ignore  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  at 
work  in  their  ovsm  fields. 

State  fights  State.  Much  of  the  recruiting 
across  State  lines  Is  above  suspicion;  Cali- 
fornia date  growers  went  all  the  way  to 
Alabama  to  recruit  among  Appalachla's  un- 
employed, and  Federal-State  recruitment 
teams  have  placed  Idle  workers  from  Mis- 
souri In  citrus  groves  In  Florida.  But  a 
Texas  farmers'  organization  complains  that 
12  States  recruiting  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley are  raiding  a  farm  labor  pool  of  about 
60,000  members  that  the  State's  farmers  have 
carefully  built  up.  There's  a  terrific 
amount  of  cannibalism  going  on,"  says  a  Rio 
Grande  Valley  farmer. 

Prophecies  of  disaster  flow  dally  from 
many  growers,  though  none  of  the  prophe- 
cies has  yet  been  fulfilled.  Despite  loud 
alarums  at  the  first  of  the  year,  lettuce 
growers  In  California's  Imperial  Valley  har- 
vested their  entire  crop.  The  early  and  mid- 
season  harvesting  of  Florida  citrus  will  be 
completed  by  next  week  with  little  more 
than  the  usual  5-percent  loss;  Florida  found 
enough  workers  to  replace  British  West  In- 
dians to  harvest  5,500,000  boxes  of  citrus  the 
last  week  of  January,  the  largest  harvest  In 
a  week  In  3  years. 

The  alarums  have  Immunized  Labor  De- 
partment officials  charged  with  opening  the 
borders  to  a  temporary  return  of  braceros  if 
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a  genuine  shortage  of  American  farm  workers 
develops. 

TtmNED   BACKS   ON    60    WORKERS 

For  nearly  3  weeks,  California  date  grow- 
ers have  warned  that  they  face  Immi- 
nent loss  of  next  year's  date  crop  unless  they 
can  hire  more  workers  to  pollinate  their  date 
palms.  Yet  last  week  they  chose  to  forfeit 
the  use  of  60  workers  provided  by  Govern- 
ment recruiting  teams  and  to  try  recruiting 
on  their  own  for  a  2-week  period.  The 
Labor  Department  had  told  them  they  must 
pay  at  least  $1.50  an  hour — which  Labor  be- 
lieves would  provide  a  fair  test  of  the  avail- 
ability of  domestic  workers  for  the  hazard- 
ous work  50  feet  above  the  ground — if  they 
were  to  qualify  later  for  emergency  importa- 
tion of  braceros. 

The  Labor  Department  regarded  the  date 
growers'  decision  as  evidence  that  the  labor 
shortage  is  not  as  critical  as  the  growers 
contend.  "The  growers  admitted  they 
screamed  wolf  every  2  minutes  a  month 
too  early,"  says  a  Labor  official.  "Now  we're 
not  quite  so  willing  to  accept  every  word 
they  say." 

The  growers  have  legitimate  fears,  of 
course.  To  get  the  grower's  viewpoint,  visit 
Elton  G.  Gebhardt,  president  of  the  Coa- 
chella  Valley  Farmers  Association,  In  his 
plywood-paneled  office  beneath  the  towering 
palms  of  his  date  gardens. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  farmer  who  wouldn't 
rather  use  domestic  workers  if  they  have  the 
experience  and  willingness  to  work  that  the 
Mexicans  had."  says  Mr.  Gebhardt.  "In 
fact,  we'd  been  working  more  and  more  do- 
mestics in  every  year." 

THE   DECLINE  OF    BR.\CERO   tABOK 

California,  once  far  below  Texas  in  the 
number  of  braceros  employed,  hired  two- 
thirds  of  the  178.000  braceros  who  worked  in 
the  United  States  last  year.  But  even  in 
California,  where  the  bracero  population  was 
less  affected  by  mechanization  than  in  Texas, 
the  percentage  of  braceros  in  the  total  farm 
labor  force  has  been  declining — from  15  per- 
cent in  1957  to  9  percent  last  year. 

Efforts  to  recruit  American  workers  have 
hardly  produced  hordes  of  unemployed 
threatening  to  overrun  the  date  gardens.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  dategrowers  sent  out  an 
appeal  for  400  workers,  Federal-State  re- 
cruitment teams  and  the  growers  themselves 
had  recruited  only  146  men.  Fewer  than  40 
of  these  are  still  on  the  job. 

"We've  recruited  in  Oakland.  Stockton. 
Fresno.  Bakersfield,  Los  Angeles,  and  Im- 
perial Valley — even  Alabama,"  says  the  tall, 
husky  Mr.  Gebhardt.  When  Alabama  last 
October  Indicated  It  had  several  hundred 
unemployed  men  interested  in  picking  dates, 
the  Coachella  Valley  growers  sent  three  rep- 
resentatives to  Alabama  to  describe  the  work 
and  point  out  the  dangers.  "They  screened 
them  down  to  56  men."  says  Mr.  Gebhardt. 
"and  we  made  arrangements  for  their  trans- 
portation. Twenty-six  arrived,  and  not  a 
one  lasted  more  than  2  weeks.  They  just 
didn't  want  to  work." 

THE  FAILURES  OF  LIFE 

He  puffs  on  a  long  cigar.  "The  people  you 
get  on  these  recruitment  drives  are  the  fail- 
ures of  life.  They  give  you  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cuses why  they've  failed,  but  they've  failed. 
You  try  to  build  a  stable  labor  force,  but 
what's  the  future  in  It?  They  stay  a  few 
weeks  and  move  on." 

Wouldn't  better  food,  higher  pay.  perhaps 
even  family  housing,  encourage  them  to 
stay?  "I  figure  it  would  cost  $5,000  a  family 
to  build  the  minimum  square  footage — the 
absolute  minimum.  When  it  comes  to  pay, 
$1.25  may  not  be  too  much,  but  $1.40  or 
$1.50  Is  really  going  to  give  us  trouble." 

"One  dollar  and  forty  cents  an  hour.  Hah." 
exclaimed  a  lanky,  unkempt  man  derisively. 
"Why  should  I  go  out  and  pick  dates  for  that 
kind  of  money  when  I  can  sit  here  and  pick 
up  $55  a  week?" 


The  sun  shone  brightly  outside  the  mod- 
ern unemployment  office  on  South  Broadway, 
a  few  blocks  south  of  downtown  Los 
Angeles.  Inside,  several  men  sat  silently 
next  to  the  wall,  hypnotized  by  the  monot- 
ony of  the  lines  of  18  or  20  persons  picking 
up  their  unemployment  checks. 

THEY    didn't    want    THE    WORK 

"Workers  wanted.  Pick  oranges,"  read  a 
sign  next  to  the  window.  But  none  of  the 
nonworkers  wanted  this  kind  of  work. 

"Me  pick  oranges?"  asked  a  well-dressed 
Negro,  shifting  his  toothpick  with  his 
tongue.  "I  went  all  through  grammar  school 
and  high  school — learned  four  trades.  You're 
going  to  ask  me  to  work  on  a  farm?" 

A  Canadian  in  a  checkered  shirt  raised  his 
golden  eyebrows  expressively.  "I've  worked 
on  farms  before."  he  said.  "Saskatchewan, 
Alberta.  There's  no  future  in  it;  no  chance 
for  the  kids.  You  go  from  day  to  day  in  that 
business — and  they're  pretty  bad  days." 

A  Puerto  Rican,  a  dishwasher  by  trade, 
didn't  want  to  work  so  far  from  his  home. 
A  Navy  veteran  said  he  had  applied  at  the 
farm-labor  office,  "but  they  wanted  to  put 
me  on  a  ladder.  I  can't  work  on  a  ladder; 
busted  my  foot  in  the  Navy."  A  furniture 
mover  who  had  grown  up  on  a  farm  in  Iowa 
professed  to  like  working  outside,  but  de- 
clared he  would  jeopardize  his  chances  when 
the  moving  industry  picks  up  in  March  or 
April:  "I'd  like  to  pick  oranges,  but  half  the 
battle  in  catching  on  in  March  is  to  get  on 
the  companies'  list  and  keep  checking  with 
them.    I  can't  do  that  and  pick  oranges  too." 

A   FLOW  OF  FACTS  AND  OPINIONS 

"Enough  persons  are  able  and  willing 
to  work  in  agriculture  here  in  California 
to  fill  all  of  California's  agricult«Bre  needs." 
The  staccato  voice  emitted  facts  and  opin- 
ions as  fast  as  a  virtuoso  trumpeter  emits 
"Plight  of  the  Bumblebee."  The  voice  be- 
longed to  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee's  Max 
Mont,  a  spokesman  for  religious  and  labor 
Interests  on  the  bracero  problem  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Pay  a  decent  wage,  and  the  workers 
will  follow  the  crops."  said  Mr.  Mont,  a 
restless  young  man  In  a  pink-striped  shirt. 
Only  9  percent  of  California's  male  farm- 
workers earn  more  than  $4,000  a  year;  60 
percent  earn  less  than  $1,000  a  year  both 
on  the  farms  and  in  nonfarm  employment. 
A  farmworker  considers  himself  fortunate, 
note  Mr.  Mont  and  his  colleagues.  If  he  works 
150  days  a  year  and  gets  the  use  of  a  sterilized 
blanket  for  his  barracks  bunk.  He  receives 
no  pension,  no  overtime,  no  unemployment 
Insurance,  no  protection  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

"The  agricultural  worker  Is  by  all  odds 
the  most  depressed  and  deprived  worker  in 
California,"  contends  Mr.  Mont.  "And  as 
long  as  there  was  cheap,  available,  docile, 
exploitable,  captive  labor  (braceros),  there 
was  no  Incentive  for  the  growers  to  provide 
a  satisfactory  standard  of  living." 

WHY   NOT  CHARGE    MORE? 

Growers  should  charge  more  for  their 
products  If  necessary.  Insists  Mr.  Mont. 
Even  If  they  double  the  wages  of  their  em- 
ployees, the  price  to  the  consumer  would 
rise  little,  for  dates  that  a  grower  sells  for 
4  cents  a  pound  are  marketed  at  about  40 
cents  a  pound. 

Higher  wages,  in  Mr.  Mont's  view,  should 
Include  extra  pay  for  hazardous  work  In  the 
date  Industry — "flight  pay,"  In  the  humorous 
phrase  of  Albert  B.  Tleburg,  California's 
director  of  employment.  Twenty-seven  of 
some  1.500  dateworkers  suffered  Injuries  In 
1963  when  they  fell  from  their  ladders  or 
bosun's  chairs. 

The  palm   leaves  rustled  high  above  the 
ground  as  70  Japanese  farmworkers  sprawled 
across  makeshift  packs  at  a  Coachella  Valley 
farm  center.    The  Japanese,  not  covered  by 
the  bracero  order,  had  Just  been  pxilled  off 


vegetables  to  work  dates;  a  few  days  later 
they  were  pulled  off  the  dates,  victims  again 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  farm  labor  since  the 
braceros  left. 

Now  they  were  waiting  for  a  truck  to  take 
them  to  the  date  gardens,  and  they  were  not 
eager  to  go.  Why?  Kowal,  they  said,  and 
they  laughed  nervously.    "Scared." 

EARN  LESS  TRAVEL  MORE 

For  the  Japanese,  the  braceros'  departtire 
did  not  solve  any  problems;  It  Just  created 
more.  "I  think  United  States  like  paradise," 
said  a  Japanese  in  a  white  cordviroy  sport 
coat,  blue  jeans,  and  brown  cowboy  boots. 
"Now  I  know  not  so."  Since  the  braceros 
left,  the  Japanese  have  earned  less  and 
traveled  more. 

In  a  date  garden  several  miles  away,  a 
steady  rain  of  dates  fell  as  a  crew  of  farm- 
workers labored  amid  the  green  and  gold  of 
the  palm  tops.  "Been  workln'  3  days  and 
feel  like  a  monkey."  said  a  pleasant  young 
truckdrlver  with  a  nascent  beard. 

The  crew  had  come  from  Fresno,  from 
Eureka,  from  El  Centro.  even  from  out  of 
State.  They  had  come  for  different  reasons- 
some  to  escape  shrewish  wives,  some  to 
sample  outdoor  work  in  a  salubrious  climate. 
But  they  agreed  on  one  thing :  This  was  mere- 
ly temporary  work,  not  the  beginning  of  a 
career.  "I'll  work  here  till  I  get  enough 
money  to  get  my  car  out  of  hock."  said  a 
blond  youth  from  Indiana.  "Had  to  hock  it 
to  get  my  buddy  here  out  of  Jail  after  a 
little  spree  across  the  border."  He  estimated 
he  has  had  30  jobs  since  last  June,  the  long- 
est lasting  2  months.  "I'm  saving  up  to  go  to 
Hawaii — my  wife  and  me;  got  married  a 
couple  of  months  ago."  What  will  he  do  in 
Hawaii?     "Work  outside." 

NO  TASTE  FOR  THE  FOOD 

Five  of  the  25  men  recruited  from  distant 
points  had  quit  in  the  first  3  days,  dis- 
gruntled over  depressing  barracks  conditions 
and  the  Mexican  food.  The  date  growers 
were  Improving  the  conditions,  but  the  men 
who  remained  doubted  that  the  growers 
would  make  any  dramatic  changes. 

"The  growers  don't  want  us  to  stay,"  said 
one.  "They  haven't  got  It  in  their  heads  yet 
that  they'll  never  get  the  braceros  back." 

"They'll  never  get  the  braceros  back."  An 
ill-educated,  unshaven  Itinerant  from  a  city 
slum  stated  the  central  fact  about  the  bra- 
cero problem  today. 

Perhaps,  when  the  squeeze  grows  tighter 
this  summer,  labor  will  let  a  few  braceros  in. 
Weeks  of  arduous  recruiting  have  demon- 
strated that  not  many  of  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed consider  themselves  desperate  enough 
to  work  on  the  farm.  Of  those  who  do,  most 
don!t  last. 

MR.    WIRTZ'    FEELINGS 

But  It's  apparent,  too,  from  lettuce  and 
citrus,  that  the  crops  can  be  harvested  with 
American  labor.  And  Labor  Secretary  W. 
Willard  Wlrtz  believes  that  any  retreat  now, 
any  Importation  of  braceros,  will  only  give 
the  growers  additional  incentive  to  mark 
time  in  improving  conditions  for  American 
workers. 

A  minority  of  growers  already  are  urging 
that  farmers  try  to  compete  with  Industry 
for  labor  on  even  terms.  This  would  require 
building  new  work  camps,  setting  up  farm 
labor  pools  to  Insure  year-round  employ- 
ment, offering  fringe  benefits  including  pen- 
sions, providing  free  transportation  from 
crop  to  crop,  and  dramatically  Increasing 
wages. 

The  cost  would  be  enormous,  the  disrup- 
tion great.  Ultimately,  the  theory  runs,  con- 
sumers would  pay  higher  prices  and  both 
the  farmers  and  farm  laborers  would  be  more 
prosperous  than  they  are  today.  But  until 
then,  while  supply  and  demand  are  out  of 
tune,  thousands  of  farmers  would  be  forced 
off  their  farms  at  least  temporarily,  and 
processing  operations  would  suffer  severely. 
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Arthur  W.  Bodlne,  a  rancher  In  the  Salt 
River  Valley  near  Phoenix,  argues  that  the 
bracero  program,  by  providing  cheap  labor, 
resulted  In  chronic  overproduction  that 
only  prolonged  the  difficulties  of  marginal 
nroducers.  Improving  farm  labor  conditions, 
he  contends,  would  help  return  production 
to  reasonable  levels. 

HOW   THE   CONSUMERS    PAT 

California's  Mr.  Tleburg  believes  this  Is 
the  only  solution  to  the  flarm-labor  problem 
that  has  afflicted  America  for  decades.  "By 
artlflcally  keeping  food  prices  down,  we've 
been  hurting  about  2  million  migrant  work- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  hurting  them 
badly."  he  says,  rapping  his  desk  with  a 
pencil  in  his  Sacramento  office.  "They  can't 
feed  their  kids;  they  can't  educate  them 
properly.  The  American  consumer  pays  for 
this  anyway — if  not  in  food  costs,  in  the 
costs  to  operate  hospitals  and  prisons  and 
welfare  programs." 

It  would  be  naive,  of  course,  to  expect 
dramatic  improvements  in  a  year,  or  even  a 
decade.  But  a  catalyst  is  now  at  work  speed- 
ing up  the  process  of  change. 

The  catalyst  is  the  bracero — or  rather  the 
bracero  who  vanished.  This  bracero,  this 
profile  of  America's  past,  may  yet  exert  an 
influence  on  American  life. 

Lee  E.  Dirks. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XII 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
i^orida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  installment  of  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis,"  the  continuing  series  of 
articles  on  the  problems  faced  by  our 
Nation's  biggest  city. 

This  installment  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  February  4, 
1965,  and  concerns  the  mounting  crisis 
in  the  New  York  City  school  system. 

The  article  follows: 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:  City  Teachers — 
Frustration 

(By  Sue  Rainert) 

(There  are  8  million  people  living  in  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  and  a  million  of 
them  are  students  in  the  860  public  schools. 
The  45,000  teachers  who  daily  face  these  pu- 
pils are  an  idealistic  group,  but  their  visions 
are  marred  by  overcrowded  classrooms,  di- 
lapidated buildings,  petty  rules,  mounting 
bureaucracy,  and  slum-bred  indifference.  In 
the  worst  of  these  schools,  there  is  no  hope 
for  a  teacher,  but  even  In  the  best,  the  gap 
between  ideals  and  reality  is  great.  This  is 
the  story  of  one  of  those  better  schools.) 

"Teaching  is"  easy  only  to  an  insensitive 
person  who  doesn't  care.  I  haven't  met  many 
like  that;  most  teachers  feel  paralyzed  by 
frustration.  If  It's  an  art,  there  has  to  be 
sensitivity.  Tills  system  destroys  that  and 
makes  It  a  Job." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders,  the  New  York 
City  public  school  teacher  who  said  that, 
does  not  work  in  a  grim,  overcrowded  slum 
school  populated  by  "(julturally  deprived," 
poverty-stricken  chlldreti^the  kind  of  school 
decried  by  civil  rights  groups.  She  teaches 
in  a  modern,  yellow-briok  Junior  high  school 
In  a  lower-middle-class  neighborhood  in 
Brooklyn,  a  school  whose  student  body  Is 
almost  all  white  and  In  comfortable  eco- 
nomic circumstances. 


In  the  slvun  schools — Mrs.  Saunders  taught 
in  one  for  a  year — teachers  complain  of  lack 
of  textbooks,  leaky  roofs,  broken  windows, 
disinterest  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  a  host 
of  economic  and  emotional  problems  that 
the  children  have,  problems  that  are  Im- 
possible to  tackle  in  conventional  classes. 

In  Mrs.  Saunders'  school,  there  is  no  short- 
age of  books  or  parental  Interest.  Although 
some  students  have  psychological  difficul- 
ties— some  of  them  severe — they  do  not  stem 
from  poverty  and  discrimination.  The 
school  is  In  good  physical  condition  and  It 
Is  kept  that  way. 

Yet  It  was  obvious  during  a  conversation 
one  recent  morning  that  Mrs.  Saunders  feels 
deeply  discouraged  and  frustrated  as  a  New 
York  City  schoolteacher.  Part  of  the  distress 
is  due  to  the  system — or,  as  she  said,  "the 
great  unknown  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

"It's  like  Kafka,"  said  Mrs.  Saunders. 
"You're  not  even  a  name,  just  a  number.  Do 
you  know  that  the  Board  of  Education,  with 
more  than  a  million  kids  In  school,  is  bigger 
than  some  countries  In  Europe?" 

The  rest  of  Mrs.  Saunders'  trouble  is  rooted 
in  the  nature  of  teaching.  "A  teacher  is  al- 
ways in  the  dark,"  she  says.  "One  thing  you 
never  know  is  what  a  kid  Is  getting  from  you. 
In  the  long  run.  I  mean,  you  don't  know  if 
the  kids  are  learning  anything,  and,  if  they 
are  learning,  whether  it's  anything  of  value." 
Mrs.  Saunders  is  35,  married,  and  has  three 
children.  She  was  born  and  reared  in  New 
York.  She  dropped  out  of  college  the  first 
time  she  entered,  but  later  returned  and  got 
her  degree  at  Queens  College.  For  the  past 
3  years,  she  has  been  teaching  and  taking 
graduate  courses. 

Mrs.  Saunders  works  from  8:25  a.m.  to  2:45 
p.m.  Her  day  is  divided  Into  eight  40-mlnute 
periods.  She  teaches  for  five  of  them,  eats 
lunch  in  one,  and  is  either  free  or  has  non- 
teaching  duties  In  the  remaining  two. 

Although  she  was  trained  as  an  English 
teacher,  she  teaches  the  core  curriculum, 
which  combines  English,  geography  and  so- 
cial studies.  Mrs.  Saunders  says  she  does 
not  know  very  much  In  social  studies,  and, 
when  she  tackles  subject  like  American  his- 
tory, she  usually  Is  about  one  night's  reading 
ahead  of  her  classes. 

She  teaches  two  groups  of  nintlj-grade 
children,  one  of  them  a  special  progress  class 
of  especially  bright  youngsters.  The  bright 
class  has  30  students,  all  of  them  white. 
Twenty-six  are  Jewish.  The  other  class,  of 
"average  ability,  but  lacking  cultural  back- 
ground and  motivation,"  says  Mrs.  Saunders, 
has  31  children.  Five  are  Negroes,  all  of  them 
boys. 

Mrs.  Saunders  believes  that  her  slow  class 
is  as  intelligent  as  her  special  progress  class, 
but  Is  simply  less  skilled  and  less  motivated. 
She  says  her  slow  class  resents  the  special 
progress  children. 

"When  they  start  complaining,"  said  Mrs. 
Saunders,  "I  tell  them:  'There's  only  one  dif- 
ference between  you  and  the  SPs.  I  have  to 
drive  you,  but  the  SPs  drive  themselves.'  " 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  bright  class  is 
"self-motivated,"  as  Mrs.  Saunders  says,  it 
presents  other  problems.  For  one  thing, 
some  of  its  students  are  self-motivated  to- 
ward marks  only.  "They  just  don't  care 
about  learning,"  Mrs.  Saunders  said. 

For  another  thing,  they  have  been  taught 
almost  too  well.  "I  give  them  a  poem  and 
they  can't  read  It."  said  Mrs.  Saunders. 
"They  can  analyze  It  to  pieces,  but  they  can't 
find  the  theme.  This  class  knew  everything 
about  poetry  and  they  didn't  know  what  a 
pt>em  is." 

don't  need  a  teacher 

"The  students  we're  producing  today  are 
self-motivated  kids  who  don't  even  need  a 
teacher,"  she  said.  "School  is  now  a  place 
where  you  come  In  to  show  the  teacher  what 
you  know.  It  used  to  be  a  place  where  kids 
came  in  to  ask  the  teacher." 


And  the  teacher?  "The  teacher  Is  Judged 
on  the  lesson  she  gives,  rather  than  what  the 
kids  learn,"  said  Mrs.  Saunders.  "That's 
what's  wrong  with  teaching  In  this  large, 
large  system." 

The  night  before  Mrs.  Saunders  was  inter- 
viewed, she  had  prepared  the  basis  for  Judg- 
ment of  the  teacher — her  lesson  plans  for  the 
week  ahead.  Every  Friday,  Mrs.  Saunders 
must  hand  in  her  lesson  plans  to  an  assistant 
principal,  who  signs  them  to  Indicate  his 
approval. 

In  the  course  of  her  teaching  career,  Mrs. 
Saunders  has  had  supervisors  who  read  the 
lesson  plans  before  signing  them,  and  those 
who  don't.  She  prefers  the  ones  who  don't. 
"But  if  anyone  finds  out  a  supervisor  is  Just 
signing  it,"  she  said,  "he'll  get  in  trouble  with 
his  supervisors." 

As  she  looked  over  her  handwritten  lesson 
plans,  Mrs.  Saunders  said  she  appreciates  the 
necessity  of  planning,  but  she  never  follows 
the  lesson  plan  to  the  letter.  In  fact,- each 
day,  she  makes  out  a  more  detailed,  disor- 
dered lesson  plan  to  guide  her  for  the  day. 
"It  just  reminds  me,"  she  said. 

The  school  where  Mrs.  Saunders  works  is 
within  walking  distance  of  her  home.  This 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  she  has  stayed  there  for 
2  years,  even  though  she  does  not  like  the 
principal  and  would  prefer  to  teach  English 
alone  Instead  of  "core."  But  she  likes  to  be 
at  home  when  her  three  children  get  back 
from  school,  so  traveling  to  work  is  ruled 
out. 

At  8:20  ajtn.,  Mrs.  Saunders  punched  her 
card  in  the  timeclock  in  the  first-fioor  school 
administration  office.  (The  practice  of 
punching  tlmeclocks.  Incidentally,  dismayed 
one  British  teacher  who  spent  last  year  at 
the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science  under  an 
exchange  program.  He  was  amazed  that  this 
was  required  of  teachers,  especially  when  a 
good  many  of  them  held  doctorates.) 

A  teacher's  day  begins  with  clerical  chores — 
taking  attendance,  filling  out  forms,  keep- 
ing records.  In  Mrs.  Saunders*  modern 
school,  this  time — the  "official  period" — Is 
also  used  by  the  principal  to  make  school- 
wide  announcements  over  a  loudspeaker  sys- 
tem connected  to  every  classroom. 

The  announcements  could  barely  be  heard 
over  the  din  in  Mrs.  Saunders'  classroom,  but 
one  student  was  appointed  to  Write  them  on 
the  board.  Mrs.  Saunders  dislikes  the  clerical 
work.  She  complained  later  that  the  an- 
nouncements from  the  principal  cut  into  the 
time  allotted  to  clerical  work,  and  made  it 
harder  for  her  to  complete  all  the  forms. 

OTHER    disliked    PRAC^CES 

There  are  other  school  practices  that  Mrs. 
Saunders  dislikes.  One  of  them  is  the  re- 
quirement that  teachers  stand  In  the  hall- 
ways during  change  of  classes  to  direct 
traffic.  Another  Is  the  rule  that  teachers 
may  never,  ever  sit  down  while  they  are 
teaching  a  class.  Both  of  these  rules.  Mrs. 
Saunders  said,  are  strictly  enforced  by  su- 
pervisors roaming  the  halls  during  class 
changes,  and  peering  into  classrooms 
through  the  glass  window  in  the  door  when 
teaching  Is  going  on. 

Like  students,  the  teachers  in  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders' school  pass  the  word  along  when  some- 
one sees  the  principal  in  their  area.  On  the 
day  that  Mrs.  Saunders  was  interviewed, 
this  was  done  during  class  change  as  the 
teachers  stood  In  the  halls  directing  traffic. 
Even  the  children  sometimes  join  in.  While 
Mrs.  Saunders  was  teaching  one  class  that 
day  and  had  her  back  to  the  classroom  door, 
one  student  saw  the  principal  looking 
through  the  window  and  told  Mrs.  Saunders 
about  It,  using  a  slang  name  for  the  prin- 
cipal. The  effect  on  the  class  was  striking; 
It  quieted  Immediately.  Mrs.  Saunders 
stopped  for  a  moment  In  the  middle  of  a 
sentence. 

There  are  also  teacher  spies.  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders pointed  some  out  to  her  visitor.     As 
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she  was  walking  upstairs  during  one  class 
change,  she  said:  "I  couldn't  say  anything 
•  down  there  because  she  (another  teacher)  Is 
a  spy.  She's  a  real  good  friend  of  the  prin- 
cipal." The  spies,  says  Mrs.  Saunders,  are 
rewarded  by  the  administration  by  being 
relieved  of  nonteachlng  duties  like  over- 
seeing the  cafeteria.  Instead  they  are  given 
storeroom  duty  5  days  a  week,  a  job  that 
really  requires  only  a  week  of  work  during 
the  entire  term,    she  said. 

Mrs.  Saunders  believes  that  in  order  to 
get  ahead  in  her  school  a  teacher  must 
butter  up  the  principal  and  give  good  les- 
sons. A  good  lesson,  she  said.  Is  one  that 
follows  the  lesson  plan  fairly  strictly  and 
covers  a  lot  of  ground. 

Mrs.  Saunders  said  she  cannot  do  the 
things  that  would  make  the  principal  think 
she  is  a  good  teacher,  yet  she  is  conscientious 
enough  about  her  clerical  work  so  that  she 
is  not  penalized  for  being  a  bad  teacher. 
A  teacher  who  is  out  of  favor  with  the  ad- 
ministration, she  said,  gets  the  most  onerous 
nonteachlng  assignments  and  is  sometimes 
reprimanded  for  an  infraction  of  the  rules 
In  front  of  her  students. 

What  seems  to  disturb  Mrs.  Saunders  most 
is  that  the  official  concept  of  good  teaching 
differs  so  much  from  hers — both  in  theory 
and  practice.  She  had  said  before  school 
began  that  she  used  her  lesson  plans  to 
remind  me,  and  it  was  clear  that  this  was 
their  only  function. 

Her  first  two  teaching  periods — both  of 
them  with  the  average-ability  class — ended 
up  as  complete  departures  from  her  plans. 
In  the  first  period,  Mrs.  Saunders,  who  de- 
scribes herself  as  a  feeling-type  teacher. 
asked  questions  for  half  the  period  before 
she  finally  hit  the  right  one,  the  one  that 
would  stimulate  class  participation.  As  a 
result,  the  period  ended  in  the  middle  of  a 
vigorous  discussion. 

The  second  teaching  period  began  accord- 
ing to  plan,  but  turned  out  differently  after 
Mrs.  Saxmders  discovered  that  her  white 
students  apparently  did  not  know  what  a 
sit-in  was.  After  white  students  said  that 
sit-in  demonstrators  were  people  who  threw 
rocks  through  store  windows,  the  rest  of  the 
period  was  given  over  to  discussion  of  sit-ins 
and  nonviolence. 

"I  know,  I'm  such  a  lousy  teacher,"  said 
Mrs.  Saunders  after  the  class  ended,  "but 
when  I  feel  something.  I  have  to  follow  It. 
These  kids  dont  know  what  a  sit-in  Is. 
They're  not  going  to  college;  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  learn  something  about  the 
world  around  them  now." 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Mrs.  Saunders  Is 
sure  that  her  average  ability  students  are 
not  going  to  college  is  that,  already,  in  Jun- 
ior high  school,  their  program  differs  signifi- 
cantly from  that  of  the  special  progress 
students. 

The  average  ability  class  has  not  taken  any 
algebra  in  Junior  high  school.  And  Just 
this  year,  in  the  ninth  grade,  these  students 
are  taking  their  first  foreign  language  class, 
2  years  after  the  special  progress  students. 
Both  algebra  and  foreign  language  are  re- 
quired, for  admission  to  college.  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders does  not  think  her  average  ability  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  erase  their  disadvan- 
tage in  high  school. 

Meanwhile,  she  says  that  neither  they  nor 
the  special  progress  students  have  been 
Uught  well  In  elementary  school.  'It  shocks 
m.e  to  see  what  these  kids  don't  know  from 
elementary  school,"  she  said.  "Why,  half  of 
the  kids  don't  even  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic.  Ele- 
mentary schools  spend  too  much  time  on 
copy-memorize-rote  work.  The  kids  never 
learn  about  the  world  around  them." 

FUTURE    OF    THE    CLASS 

At  the  end  of  her  6  hours  and  20  minutes 
of  work.  Mrs.  Saunders  said  she  was  ex- 
hausted.   She  had  taught  three  periods  for 


the  average  class  and  two  for  the  special 
progress  students,  had  spent  a  free  period 
in  the  teachers'  lunchroom,  helped  supervise 
some  300  children  eating  their  lunches  in 
the  audltoriima.  and  eaten  her  own  lunch. 

By  dint  of  pure  stubbornness  and  p>ersist- 
ence.  she  had  managed  to  get  some  of  her 
average  ability  students  to  writing  a  char- 
acter sketch  that  didn't  begin,  as  she  warned 
her  students  not  to.  with.  "He  was  5  feet 
3  Inches  and  had  blond  hair  •  •  •."  She 
had  also  managed  to  outargue  some  of  her 
special  progress  students  who  differed  with 
her  philosophically  on  her  concept  of  a 
character  sketch. 

"I  couldn't  teach  another  period,"  said 
Mrs.  Saunders  as  she  punched  her  timecard 
again.  "And  they  say  teachers  have  a  short 
day." 

But  as  she  walked  home.  Mrs.  Saunders 
again  worried  aloud  about  her  average-abil- 
ity class,  about  herself,  and  the  system.  Was 
her  way  of  teaching  really  good  teaching? 
"Maybe  I'm  not  covering  enough  specifics." 
she  said.    "I  may  be  very  wrong." 

What  was  going  to  happen  to  her  average 

class?     "They'll  go   to  High  School, 

drop  out  of  the  academic  program  and  grad- 
uate with  general  diplomas."  Mrs.  Saimders 
said  bitterly.  "And  then  where  will  they 
be?" 

And  herself?  "I  have  a  conflict  between 
the  right  thing  to  do  to  get  recognition  [from 
the  administration!  and  what  I  feel  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,"  she  said.  "I  must  say 
they  leave  me  alone.  They  don't  bother 
me.  Teaching  is  really  in  a  sense  like  a 
performance.  There  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
pressiveness and  freedom  in  it.  But  there's 
a  tendency,  because  teachers  are  not  well 
educated  and  not  professional,  not  to  trust 
them.  What  I  really  want  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  professional — to  be  consulted  and 
trusted." 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  the  proposed  ac- 
tion by  the  leaders  of  New  York  City's 
business  community  to  help  solve  New 
York  City's  crisis  problems.  The  en- 
thusiastic response  on  the  part  of  these 
leaders  is  heartening. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  February  4.  1965,  as 
follows : 

New  York  CrrY  in  Crisis — New  Plea  To  Top 

Leaders  To  Help  With  Crrr  Problems 
(By  Barrett  McGurn) 

The  second  appeal  is  3  days  to  top  busi- 
ness leadership  of  New  York  to  Join  In  a  com- 
mittee effort  to  help  with  critical  local  prob- 
lems was  made  here  yesterday  by  the  head 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Development. 

The  commissioner  la  Louis  Broldo.  former 
executive  vice-president  of  Glmbels.  and  a 
municipal  81-a-year  man.  He  appealed  for 
50  of  the  chief  bankers,  industrialists  and 
insurance-company  heads  of  the  city  to  ac- 
cept membership  on  the  board  of  the  new 
City  Industrial  Development  Corp..  a  group 
designed  to  finance  the  creation  and  expan- 
sion of  factories  inside  the  five  boroughs. 

The  appeal  followed  by  48  hours  a  similar 
call  from  Walter  P.  Pease,  partner  in  the  law 


firm  of  Shearman  &  Sterling,  and  president 
of  the  198-year-old  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  committee  of  "100  or  of  1.000"  to  sponsor 
wide-ranging  reforms  to  cope  with  the  many 
problems  of  a  city  in  crisis. 

Commissioner  Broldo's  group  would  have  a 
narrower  target:  To  collect  Information  on 
businesses  planning  to  move  out  of  New 
York,  to  find  ways  to  keep  them  here,  and 
to  finance  new  companies  and  enlargementj 
of  old  ones. 

Commissioner  Broldo  said  he  had  already 
received  offers  from  some  Individuals  but  that 
he  was  convinced  that  the  city's  chief  bual- 
ness  leadership  had  to  be  recruited  if  hit 
effort  is  to  succeed  properly.  He  Is  looking 
for  "presidents  and  board  chairmen,"  not  for 
"second  assistant  vice  presidents,"  as  one  of 
his  aids  put  it. 

The  New  York  City  Industrial  Development 
Corp.  Is  a  nonprofit  nongovernmental  agency 
set  up  to  make  use  of  a  $100  million  fund 
New  York  State  has  made  available  for  new 
industry.  State  legislation  specifies  that  the 
intermediate  agencies  handling  the  money 
are  to  be  nongovernmental  but  so  far  all 
five  men  who  are  officers  and  directors  of  the 
corporation  are  city  officials  wearing  their 
"private  citizen"  hats. 

The  five  are  Commissioner  Broldo  as  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Broldo's  first  deputy  commissioner 
of  commerce,  Robert  W.  Watt,  another  of  the 
commerce  deputy  commissioners.  Morgan  J. 
Sheahan,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  city 
planning  commission.  Francis  J.  Bloustein. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  housing  and  rede- 
velopment board,  Milton  Mollen. 

If  the  top  leadership  of  New  York  business 
community  will  agree  to  Join  his  board  they 
can  feed  Information  on  plants  planning  to 
quit  New  York  and,  hopefully,  also  will  help 
finance  new  expanded  Industry.  Commis- 
sioner Broldo  said.  The  State's  $100  million 
fund  helps  a  factory  operator  cover  80  per- 
cent of  his  installation  and  expansion  costs. 
In  some  cases  businesses  still  need  help  with 
the  final  20  percent. 

A  private  appeal  to  400  members  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  In- 
cludes 1,500  of  the  foremost  New  York  busi- 
nessmen, fell  on  deaf  ears  some  days  ago. 
but  Commissioner  Broldo  Is  still  hopeful. 
It  takes  time  to  convince  the  New  York 
business  community  that  the  city  adminis- 
tration is  really  Interested  at  long  last  in 
commerce  problems  but  eventally  It  can  and 
will  be  assured  of  that,  a  Broldo  aid  said. 

For  the  time  being  the  State  is  considering 
the  five  city  officials  Inside  the  Development 
Corp..  "private  citizens"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law. 


THE  NEW  LOOK  IN  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Education  Association,  which 
has  so  notably  demonstrated  its  leader- 
ship in  the  advancement  of  education  in 
this  country,  performs  many  other  pub- 
lic services  which  are  equally  deserving 
of  our  attention. 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  an  article  in  a 
publication  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Safety  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  which  I  strongly 
commend  to  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress. 


It  is  entitled  "The  New  Look  in  Civil 
Defense."  My  eyes  were  opened  by  this 
short  article  to  the  drastic  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  civil  defense  since  it 
has  become  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  What  most  of  us  think  of  as 
civil  defense  no  longer  exists.  Today, 
we  have  a  civil  defense  program  charac- 
terized by  its  realism  and  commonsense 
and  by  the  scientific  expertise  that  has 
gone  into  its  creation. 

Today's  civil  defense  program  has  re- 
cently been  described  as  one  of  the  three 
major  elements  of  the  Nation's  strategic 
forces  by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara. 
The  Secretary  stated  clearly : 

Fallout  shelters  should  have  the  highest 
priority  of  any  defensive  system  because  they 
decrease  the  vulnerability  of  the  population 
to  nuclear  contamination  under  all  types  of 
attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  article,  "The  New  Look 
in  Civil  Defence,"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion deserves  our  appreciation  for  this 
additional  evidence  of  its  concern  for  the 
public  safety  and  welf aire. 

The  article  follows: 

The  New  Look  in  Civil  Defense 

Tliat  plane  Just  dldnt  aook  right.  It  flew, 
but  it  wasn't  at  all  impressive.  It  was  a 
straight  propeller-drlvefl  Job — obviously  a 
close  relative  of  the  reliible  old  workhorses 
of  World  War  II  vintago^reliable,  but  not 
very  impressive.  Maybe  I'd  become  too  used 
to  the  speed  and  luxury  of  Jet  liners  for.  as 
I  viewed  this  tired  craft,  my  mind  automati- 
cally assigned  it  to  another  day — useful  to 
be  sure,  but  an  antique. 

About  that  time  I  awoke.  There  hadn't 
been  any  plane:  I'd  fallen  asleep  thinking 
about  a  civil  defense  article  I'd  been  review- 
ing. It  was  that  article!,  not  a  plane,  that 
had  been  on  my  mind. 

The  author  had  wantonly  attacked  the 
civil  defense  concept,  ^ome  of  his  points 
were  well  taken  too,  th(jiugh  he  was  pretty 
one  sided.  I  recalled  that  my  last  thought 
as  I  had  entered  the  land  of  slumber  was  that 
his  searching  critique  was  well  aimed  at  of- 
ficial civil  defense  cottlcepts — vintage  of 
1950.  Propeller-driven,  outdated,  geared  to 
its  time,  the  CD  program  of  1950  is  obsolete 
today.  It  too,  is  an  antique.  The  past  15 
years  have  changed  the  world  drastically. 

What  is  the  truth  about  civil  defense,  1965? 

Probably  its  most  noteworthy  character- 
istic is  that  it  is  realistic.  It  is  based  on 
studies  of  our  environment — natural  and 
manmade.  Some  of  our  best  thinkers  are 
determining  how  man  can  best  survive  all 
foreseeable  dangers.  Our  resources  are  then 
efficiently  organized.  It  is  no  hurriedly  con- 
ceived, hit-or-mlss  emergency  measure.  It 
is  a  marshaling  of  our  bast  informed  special- 
ists in  meteorology,  oceanography,  earth  sci- 
ence, radiology,  and  emergency  and  rescue 
techniques,  and  the  making  of  an  orderly, 
soundly  based  plan  of  action  for  use  in  each 
type  of  emergency.  It»  best  definition  is 
commonsense. 

What  about  the  ideas  of  those  who  oppose 
it?  Well,  do  you  really  think  that  being 
prepared  for  an  earthquake  Is  going  to  bring 
on  an  earthquake?  Do  you  believe  that  the 
knowledge  that  our  people  have  shelter  from 
the  geographically  widespread  effects  of  nu- 
clear attack  is  going  to  encourage  a  poten- 
tial enemy  to  launch  such  an  attack? 
Would  you  consider  a  person  your  friend, 
with  your  best  interests  at  heart,  who  tells 
you  not  to  provide  shelter  for  your  family 
because  a  "neighbor"  might  seek  shelter 
with  you  and  you  might  "shoot  him" — while 
the  person  who  tells  you  this  would  have 
both  your  family  and  your  neighbor's  with- 


out shelter?  Can  you  Imagine  us  starting 
a  war  by  launching  our  fallout  shelters 
against  another  nation?  Is  the  lock  on  your 
door  an  invitation  to  intruders?  I  suggest 
that  these  and  other  emotion -packed  ap- 
proaches Just  won't  survive  the  test  of 
thoughtful  scrutiny.  The  intelligent  oppo- 
nents of  CD,  on  the  other  hand,  have  some 
excellent  reasons  on  their  side.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  the  reasons  apply  to  the  pro- 
gram of  1950,  but  don't  hold  water  today. 
I'd  like  to  strongly  urge  the  critics  to  take 
a  new  look  at  civil  defense — model  1965. 

For  the  rest  of  us — for  all  of  us — the  phys- 
ical history  of  the  earth  Is  one  of  perfectly 
natural  movements  of  land,  water,  and  air. 
That  these  movements  sometimes  bring  dis- 
aster to  man  is  a  matter  of  chance — his 
being  there  when  they  occur.  We  can't 
make  them  go  away  by  ignoring  them.  Our 
best  hope  is  to  be  prepared  to  minimize  their 
effects  when  they  do  occur.  This  is  civil 
defense. 

As  to  manmade  disaster,  we  recall  the 
words  of  our  late  President,  John  Kennedy. 
In  referring  to  the  idea  that  no  nation  would 
start  a  nuclear  war  because  it  would  bring 
disaster  on  itself,  he  said:  "But  this  deter- 
rent concept  assumes  rational  calculations 
by  rational  men.  And  the  history  of  the 
20th  century  is  sufficient  to  remind  us  of 
the  possibilities  of  an  irrational  attack,  a 
miscalculation,  an  accidental  war  or  a  war 
of  escalation  in  which  the  stakes  by  each 
side  gradually  increase  to  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum danger  which  cannot  be  either  fore- 
seen or  deterred."  This  statement  has  pro- 
found and  significant  meaning  for  our 
times. 

There  is  no  basis  for  over-simplified, 
"either-or"  thinking — that  "either"  we  main- 
tain protection  of  our  people,  "or"  we  strive 
for  peace.  One  might  as  well  ask,  "Shall  I 
wear  the  right  shoe  or  the  left  shoe  today?" 
Can  one  not  conceive  of  wearing  both? 

The  first  step  in  civil  defense  is  to  open 
one's  mind  to  it,  to  the  CD  concept  of  1965. 
Tlien,  let  us  investigate  to  learn  Just  what 
it  Is.  The  NEA  National  Commission  on 
Safety  Education  has  published  two  booklets, 
"You  and  Civil  Defense"  and  "Schools  and 
Civil  Defense."  They  may  be  obtained  with- 
out charge  by  writing  to  the  Commission. 
To  those  who  may  not  have  seen  them,  here 
is  a  way  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  new 
look  of  civil  defense.  It  may  well  be  that 
it  is  also  a  look  at  a  serious  responsibility 
for  safety  education  and  the  school.  Per- 
haps this  Is  another  area  In  which  student 
safety  workers,  with  help  and  guidance  from 
their  teacher  sponsors,  can  offer  real  service 
to  the  school  and  community. 


BURDEN  OP  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
r>ast  6  years  all  communities  along  the 
U.S.  northeast  coast,  the  area  north  of 
Virginia,  have  suffered  the  burden  of 
import  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil. 
These  restrictions  were  imposed  in  April 
1959  by  Presidential  proclamation,  based 
on  the  totally  erroneous  assumption  that 
protection  of  the  domestic  crude  oil  in- 
dustry against  excessive  foreign  competi- 
tion required  not  only  the  restriction  of 
the  crude  oil  industry  and  its  principal 
derivatives,  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  dis- 


tillate heating  oil,  but  also  the  restriction 
of  residual  fuel  oil,  a  byproduct  of  do- 
mestic oil  refining.    The  domestic  output 
of  residual  fuel  oil  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining for  many  years  simply  because 
advances  in  the  refining  technology  have 
enabled  U.S.  refiners  to  reduce  their  out- 
put of  this  unprofitable  byproduct  and 
turn  out  more  gasoline  and  other  prod- 
ucts permitting  a  profit  margin  for  U.S. 
refiners  and  designed  to  maximize  the 
output  of  these  products  and  minimize 
that  of  residual  fuel  oil.     In  fact,  the 
most  modem  oil  refineries  in  the  United 
States  produce  no  residual  fuel  oil  at  all. 
Fortunately  for  the  east  coast,  the  sit- 
uation is  quite  different  abroad.     The 
heavy,  relatively  low-cost  crude  oil  pro- 
duced in  Venezuela  yields  a  high  per- 
centage of  residual  fuel  oil  whose  sales 
price  does  permit  a  profit  margin.    Con- 
sequently,    Caribbean     refiners,     using 
Venezuelan  crude  oil,  have  supplied  the 
U.S.  east  coast  with  growing  quantities 
of  residual  fuel  oil  to  supplement  our 
declining   domestic   production   of   this 
product.     If  it  were  not  for  these  im- 
ports, residual  fuel  oil  would  no  lonper 
be  a  factor  in  providing  heat  and  energy 
to  the  U.S.  east  coast.    This  would  have 
been  truly  disastrous.    For  instance,  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  about  80  per- 
cent of  all  fuel  consumed  by  industry 
consists  of  residual  fuel  oil.    Similarly, 
residual  oil  heats  the  vast  majority  of 
apartment  houses,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
oflBce  buildings  in  Rhode  Island.    No  do- 
mestic fuel,  such  as  coal  or  gas,  would 
be  in  a  position  to  replace  residual  fuel 
oil  in  these  markets,  not  only  because  the 
cost  would  be  higher  but  more  so  because 
almost  none  of  the  buildings  and  fac- 
tories currently  burning  residual  oil  have 
the  physical  facilities  to  shift  to  another 
fuel. 

Why  then  does  our  Government  insist 
on  propagating  the  import  restrictions  on 
this  commodity?    The  answer  lies  with 
the  coal  industry  whose  powerful  political 
lobby  has  prevented  millions  of  consum- 
ers from  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
lowest  prices  on  residual  fuel  oil,  merely 
because  a  very  small  volume  of  coal  com- 
petes with  residual  fuel  oil  on  the  east 
coast.    In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  the 
only  significant  consumers  of  coal  are 
the  electric  utilities.    Coal  has  provided 
between  70  and  80  percent  of  the  fuel 
need  for  electric  power  generation  in  our 
State  for  the  past  10  years.    Coal's  share 
has  been  imaffected  by  the  imposition  of 
import  controls  in  1959  and  could  not 
and  would  not  be  affected  by  the  removal 
of  these  controls  given  the  limtiations  of 
existing  conversion  facilities.    Thus,  in 
Rhode  Island  the  coal  industry  has  not 
been  helped  by  the  import  controls  and 
it  would  not  be  hurt  if  the  controls  were 
removed.    However,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  have  been  seriously  hurt  by  the 
controls.    According  to  a  study  by  Pe- 
troleiun  Industry  Research  Foundation. 
Inc.,    with    which    most    oil    importers 
agree,  the  price  on  residual  fuel  oil  on  the 
east  coast  would  decline  by  more  than 
20  cents  a  barrel  if  the  restrictions  were 
lifted.     For  the  small  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  consumes  6.3  million  bar- 
rels of  residual  fuel  oil — in  1963 — for  in- 
dustrial,   commercial,    and    residential 
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purposes,  this  would  have  meant  a  sav- 
ings of  about  $1.25  million  in  just  that 
year,  and  more  in  future  years,  as  the 
demand  for  this  product  rises.  The  lower 
fuel  costs  would  also  make  the  State's 
industry  more  competitive.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  hard-pressed  textile 
industry,  Rhode  Island's  largest  indus- 
trial consumer  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
continuing  this  restriction  which  helps 
no  one  but  hurts  many.  Certainly  the 
coal  industry,  whose  domestic  and  export 
sales  have  been  rising  very  rapidly  since 
1961.  does  not  need  it  since  the  gi'eat  bulk 
of  its  markets  are  located  in  areas  beyond 
the  reach  of  imported  residual  fuel  oil. 
The  Interior  Department,  which  is  ad- 
ministering the  oil  import  restrictions, 
has  called  public  hearings  on  the  subject 
for  March  10  and  11.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  fact  and  reason  will  prevail  over 
mispropaganda  at  this  hearing  and  that 
the  administration  will  finally  see  fit  to 
remove  the  wasteful  and  burdensome  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  this 
essential  commodity. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  go  on  record  by 
saying  that  we  in  New  England  are  sick 
and  tired  of  being  taken  advantage  of  on 
the  overall  subject  of  the  vital  supplies 
of  energy  that  we  need  for  our  economy. 
"While  I  have  confined  most  of  my  re- 
marks to  my  State.  Rhode  Island,  ac- 
cording to  my  calculations  residual  fuel 
oil  import  restrictions  are  causing  every 
New     England     consumer     of     electric 
power  and  energy  to  pay  higher  costs. 
A  conservative  annual  estimate  of  the 
tribute  being  paid  torhe  selfish  and  pros- 
perous coal  mine  owners  by  New  England 
is  in  excess  of  $15  million  per  year.    At 
a  time  when  we  are  fighting  for  our 
economic  life,  not  only  in  the  domestic 
United  States  of  America,  but  also  in 
world  markets,  there  is  no  justification 
for  this  tribute.    Also,  the  taxpayers  of 
New   England   will   now   have   to   help 
finance  the  Appalachia  program.    While 
I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the 
unemployed  people  in  that  area,  the  basic 
cause    of    their    unemployment    is    the 
automation    program    adopted    by    the 
coal  mine  owners,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  one  miner  can  now  do  the  work 
that    three   miners   did    10    years   ago. 
While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  tribute, 
according  to  the  report  to  the  President 
by  the  Petroleum  Study  Committee  dated 
September  4, 1962: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  complete 
abandonment  of  controls  could  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil 
of  $1  per  barrel  (approximately  the  world 
price)  since  the  total  demand  for  petroleum 
products  in  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately 3.5  billion  barrels  annually,  it  Is 
apparent  that  the  present  system  of  con- 
trols Involves  a  large  cost  to  consumers. 


March  16,  1965 


all  fat  cats  because  of  the  27  >/2 -percent 
depletion  allowances. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  in  New 
England  stood  up  and  fought  for  our 
rights.  If  we  do  not  get  at  least  some 
relief  by  the  elimination  of  residual  fuel 
oil  import  restrictions,  then  we  all  should 
take  a  second  look  at  the  subsidies  that 
are  being  given  to  both  domestic  coal 
and  oil  by  the  long-suflfering  New 
Englander  taxpayer. 


year  to  key  wheat  income  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  general  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  proposal  has 
good  potential  for  meeting  the  cost-price 
squeeze  and  placing  agriculture  on  a 
more  equal  footing  with  other  segments 
in  the  economy. 


March  16,  1965 
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New  England  consmners  are  being 
forced  to  share  this  burden.  Finally, 
even  though  residual  fuel  is  a  byproduct 
of  the  domestic  oil  industry,  some  mis- 
guided domestic  producers  have  joined 
forces  with  the  coal  industry  and  are 
fighting  the  importation  of  residual  fuel 
oil  which  is  in  such  dire  short  supply  in 
this  country.    These  same  producers  are 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  TMr.  Redlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike 
other  producers,  the  individual  farmer 
cannot  control  the  supply  or  the  price 
of  his  commodity,  because  he  is  one  of 
millions  producing  a  homogeneous  prod- 
uct. This  economic  fact  is  painfully 
typical  of  the  wheatgrower,  who  watches 
helplessly  as  supplies  mount  and  prices 
drop,  while  the  cost  of  living  soars  up- 
ward. 

In  the  farm  program  we  have  devised 
a  mechanism  to  achieve  supply  adjust- 
ment and  a  more  equitable  return  for  the 
farmer.  We  have  a  duty  to  review  the 
farm  programs  constantly,  with  an  eye 
toward  improvement. 

Under  existing  programs,  the  farmer 
is  falling  behind  the  general  prosperity 
pace.  As  a  grain-  and  livestock-farm  op- 
erator, I  have  experienced  the  cost-price 
squeeze.  I  have  watched  farm  income 
remain  the  same  or  decrease,  and  at  the 
same  time,  have  observed  the  upward 
trend  of  real  estate  taxes,  labor  costs,  and 
prices  for  machinery  and  supplies. 

Today,  I  am  joining  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Congressman  Graham 
PuRCELL.  chairman  of  my  Wheat  Sub- 
committee, in  introducing  legislation  that 
focuses  attention  on  the  cost-price 
squeeze.  The  bill  writes  into  the  law  an 
"escalator"  to  link  price  supports  with 
the  general  price  level.  Each  year,  auto- 
matic adjustment  would  be  made  to  re- 
flect changes  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  industry  many  labor 
contracts  provide  for  salaries  to  follow 
the  cost-of-living  index.  The  farmer 
should  be  entitled  to  similar  considera- 
tion. 

In  extending  the  voluntary  wheat  cer- 
tificate program,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  would  insure  the 
wheatgrowers  a  $2.50  return  on  the 
share  of  his  production  consumed  in  the 
United  States  for  food,  restoring  the 
principle  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to 
full  parity.  The  bill  provides  for  a  25- 
cent  certificate  on  his  share  of  export 
wheat  for  a  minimum  of  500  million 
bushels. 

In  addition,  the  "escalator"  adjust- 
ments would  be  made  automatically  each 


THE  LATE  TIM  CONWAY 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  humility  and  sadness  that  I 
speak  of  a  man  who  was  known  to  all 
in  our  hometown  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  as 
Tim  Conway. 

Timothy  J.  Conway  has  passed  from 
this  life  and  his  going  has  left  a  void  in 
the  community  and  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  and  fellow  citizens. 

We  all  knew  Tim  Conway  as  a  man  of 
great  spirit  and  deep  faith.  He  was  a 
man  in  the  great  American  tradition 
who.  through  his  own  drive  and  ambi- 
tion, attained  success  in  life  and  who, 
through  his  sense  of  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility, devoted  his  outstanding 
talents  to  the  betterment  of  his  commu- 
nity and  fellow  man. 

Tim  was  a  dedicated  Christian  and 
leading  Catholic  layman  who  was  award- 
ed papal  honors  as  a  knight  of  St 
Gregory  in  1963.  He  found  great  satis- 
faction in  helping  hundreds  of  needy 
through  his  position  as  director  of  Catho- 
lic Charities  Corp.  of  the  diocese  of  Cleve- 
land. 

As  a  civic  leader,  Tim  Conway  utilized 
his  talent  for  organization  in  many  ways. 
He  was  director  for  years  of  our  fine 
Cleveland  zoo  and  an  active  supporter  in 
its  development. 

Tim's  interest  in  sports  was  well 
known.  From  a  youthful  sandlot  player 
he  became  treasurer  of  the  arena  and  of 
the  Cleveland  Hockey  Club.  He  was  a 
major  stockholder  in  the  Indians,  and  it 
pleased  his  fine  Irish  humor  to  note  that 
he  could  again  get  into  the  games  free, 
referring  to  the  days  as  a  boy  that  he 
and  his  pals  would  sneak  into  the  old 
league  park.  His  concern  in  helping  the 
youth  of  Cleveland  was  evident  in  his 
support  of  a  sandlot  team,  which  was 
called  the  terror  of  the  leagues. 

Tim  Conway  displayed  his  ambition 
and  business  acumen  early  in  life  when 
he  joined  the  Fisher  Foods  Co.  50  years 
ago  as  a  $16-a-week  clerk,  and  his  great 
drive  and  energy  brought  many  improve- 
ments in  the  operations  of  his  company, 
which  grew  to  become  a  $100  million 
business  as  he  rose  to  become  president 
of  the  company. 

This  man.  Timothy  J.  Conway,  was 
one  of  those  rare  persons  who  whole- 
heartedly gave  of  himself.  Thousands 
of  those  whose  lives  he  touched,  directly 
or  indirectly,  join  in  paying  homage  to 
him  and  in  extending  heartfelt  sym- 


pathy to  his  family,  whom  we  hope  will 
take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
grief  and  loss  is  shared  by  many. 


THE  WHEAT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
most  of  the  past  20  years,  America's 
wheatgrowers  have  been  subsidizing 
those  of  us  who  eat  bread.  Last  year, 
as  almost  20  years  ago.  the  farmer's  re- 
tuin  on  the  wheat  in  the  bread  we  eat 
was  less  than  3  cents  a  loaf. 

But  during  that  period,  the  price  of 
bread  has  climbed  steadily.  The  mar- 
keting spread  has  increased  over  80  per- 
cent. Had  fai-mers  received  an  equal 
share  in  that  increase,  they  would  be 
receiving  nearly  $4  per  bushel  for  the 
wheat  in  the  bread  Americans  eat. 

That  price — for  wheat  covered  by  do- 
mestic wheat  marketing  certificates — 
stands  instead  at  barely  $2  per  bushel. 
It  is  clearly  apparent  that  farmer's  prices 
have  not  governed  bread  prices. 

Without  a  wheat  program  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  farmer's  average  price 
would  be  near  90  cents  per  bushel  for  the 
wheat  he  could  market. 

Over  50  percent  of  all  wheatgrowers, 
with  about  75  percent  of  the  Nation's 
wheat  acreage  have  qhosen  to  partici- 
pate in  the  voluntary  'wheat  certificate 
plan  during  the  2  years  it  has  been 
available. 

The  merits  of  the  voluntary  program 
are  widely  recognized.  The  concepts  of 
the  program  are  mare  acceptable  to 
farmers  than  were  those  of  the  manda- 
tory control  plan,  which  v/as  rejected  in 
the  last  wheat  referendum. 

The  cost  to  the  Govenmient  of  oper- 
ating this  program  is  about  $300  million 
less  per  year  than  we  have  been  paying 
in  recent  years.  The  certificate  pro- 
visions raised  farm  income  by  $450  mil- 
lion above  the  level  otherwise  in  pros- 
pect for  1964.  Similar  results  are  in 
prospect  for  the  1965  crop.  Through 
voluntary  acreage  diversion  and  in- 
creased exports  we  have  cut  the  burden- 
some surplus  of  wheat  by  36  percent 
since  1961. 

Farm  income  from  wlieat  at  a  level  of 
$2.2  billion  again  this  year  as  last,  is 
barely  the  average  of  the  past  10  years. 
It  is  painfully  apparent  that  that  aver- 
age is  too  low.  Thousands  of  wheat- 
growers  are  on  the  verge  of  losing  their 
farms. 

If  we  aie  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  abundance  produced  at  low 
cost  through  our  system  of  efficient  fam- 
ily farms,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
an  American  price  for  the  wheat  we  eat. 
Much  of  the  world  regards  American 
agriculture  as  the  supreme  achievement 
of  our  people  and  Government  working 
together.     We  can  no  longer  afford  to 


see     efiBcient    fann    producers    short- 
changed in  o\ir  marketplaces. 

Today,  the  parity  level  at  which  wheat 
should  be  selling  is  in  excess  of  $2.50 
per  bushel.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
pay  less  for  wheat  for  domestic  use. 
Wheatgrowers  can  no  longer  afford  to 
subsidize  consumers  to  the  extent  they 
have  in  the  past. 

The  time  has  come  that  we  must  pay 
that  price.  If  that  price  is  translated 
into  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  loaf  in  the 
price  of  bread,  it  will  mean  each  of  us 
paying  only  $1.35  per  year  to  continue 
to  buy  food  at  less  real  cost  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country  pay.  It  will 
be  the  financial  salvation  for  thousands 
of  family  farms. 

The  alternative  is  clear  in  the  financial 
statements  of  wheatgrowers.  and  in  the 
analysis  of  the  men  who  lend  them 
money  with  which  to  farm. 

Farmers  have  made  a  supreme  effort 
to  meet  the  financial  challenge  of  a  con- 
stant price  level  for  their  production. 
They  have  increased  yields  per  acre  of 
wheat  by  50  percent  since  1950.  The 
gains  they  might  have  made  have  been 
offset  by  increased  costs  for  almost 
everything  they  buy  in  increased  quan- 
tities in  order  to  raise  production. 
Without  an  American  price  for  an  Amer- 
ican farm  product,  thousands  of  efficient, 
hard-working  wheatgrowers  can  no 
longer  survive. 

The  mechanism  to  accomplish  this 
imperative  need  is  already  in  existence. 

A  few  simple  changes  in  the  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  plan  in  effect  for  1964 
and  1955  can  provide  the  price  wheat- 
growers  must  have  to  survive. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  can 
effect  those  vital  and  imperative  changes. 
The  bill  is  proposed  as  the  Wheat  Act  of 
1965  to  continue,  indefinitely,  the  volun- 
tary wheat  certificate  plan  along  the 
lines  of  the  program  we  have  had  for  the 
past  2  years. 

Important  changes  in  the  present  leg- 
islation would,  however,  be  provided. 

First,  the  price  of  wheat  for  domestic 
use  would  be  set  at  $2.50  per  bushel  for 
1966.  Thereafter,  adjustment  would  be 
made  as  the  Secretary  determined  to  be 
appropriate,  taking  into  consideration 
any  change  in  the  gross  average  hourly 
earnings  for  manufacturing  labor. 

In  addition,  a  25-cent  export  certifi- 
cate on  a  minimum  of  500  million  bushels 
would  be  available  to  growers  participat- 
ing in  the  program. 

There  would  be  one  other  major 
change,  in  that  the  diversion  payment 
plan  would  be  eliminated.  This  would 
result  in  a  further  cut  in  Government 
costs  for  the  program  but  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  increased  value  of  the 
domestic  wheat  marketing  certificates. 

The  price  support  for  wheat  not  ac- 
companied by  marketing  certificates 
would  be  at  a  level  to  be  set  in  considera- 
tion of  two  factors,  the  world  price  of 
wheat,  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
in  relation  to  support  levels  for  feed 
grains. 

The  cost  in  terms  of  prices  to  consum- 
ers would  be  small.  The  savings  in  costs 
of  Government  operation  of  the  program 
would  be  substantial. 


With  these  changes,  the  program  can 
provide  farmers  cooperating  in  the  vol- 
untary certificate  plan  a  price  they  must 
have  to  continue  producing.  It  will  be 
an  important  step  toward  providing  the 
economic  strength  our  family -farm  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  requires  and  deserves. 


STATEMENT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nixl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  bring  certain  pertinent 
observations  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try who  are  deeply  interested  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  loyal  and  outstanding 
Americans  in  my  district,  which  is  the 
Second  District  of  Pennsylvania,  who  feel 
that  immediate  negotiations  is  the  proper 
method  of  solving  one  of  the  most  serious 
situations  that  the  world  faces  today. 

I,  therefore,  incorporate  their  views  as 
a  part  of  my  own  statement. 

The  explosive  situation  in  Vietnam 
which  now  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world  grew  out  of  the  failure  to  stabilize 
the  area  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
Greneva  Agreements  of  1954.  Following 
the  French  defeat,  the  country  was  di- 
vided along  the  17th  parallel  and  an  ex- 
change of  populations  took  place.  The 
Geneva  agreements  provided  for  free 
elections  to  be  held  in  South  Vietnam  in 
1956  and  ruled  that  no  foreign  troops 
were  to  be  introduced.  While  the  United 
States  was  not  a  signatory,  we  agreed  to 
abide  by  these  conditions. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  a  popular,  democratic, 
and  stable  government  in  South  Vietnam 
that  the  United  States  took  up  its  role  in 
that  blood-soaked  country,  supporting 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  as  its  Premier. 

Historical,  political,  religious,  and  sec- 
tional factors  have  prevented  the  devel- 
opment we  sought.  It  is  clear  now  that 
the  Diem  government  was  an  obstacle 
to  the  political  and  economic  reforms 
the  South  Vietnam  people  desperately 
needed.  Had  these  reforms  been  insti- 
tuted, it  is  unlikely  that  the  Vietcong 
could  have  developed  their  present 
strength,  nor  gained  the  popular  support 
they  now  obviously  command. 

Because  of  opposition  by  the  Diem 
government,  the  free  elections  scheduled 
for  1956  did  not  take  place.  For  the  first 
6  years  after  1954,  despite  the  develop- 
ment of  civil  war,  we  limited  ourselves  to 
the  small  number  of  advisers  permitted 
under  the  Geneva  agreement.  But  be- 
tween 1961  and  1964,  the  character  of  our 
involvement  changed  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively,  until  now  there  are 
23,000  American  troops  in  Vietnam — a 
clear  violation  of  the  prohibitions  we 
agreed  to  in  supporting  tne  Geneva 
agreement.  By  whatever  name  we  call 
it,  we  are  now  involved  in  an  undeclared 
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war  in  Vietnam  whose  potentialities  for 
escalation  and  for  involvement  with  both 
the  Chinese  and  Russians  must  make 
every  thinking  person  pause  to  reflect. 

Senator  Prank  Church,  of  Idaho,  re- 
minded us  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  that  even  in  Korea,  where  the 
United  States  lost  157,000  dead  and 
wounded  and  spent  $18  billion,  we  had  to 
go  to  the  conference  table. 

We  have  learned  in  Europe  that  there 
are  sharp  and  specific  differences  be- 
tween the  Communist  and  Socialist 
states,  although  all  were  once  considered 
mobile  satellites  of  Russia.  Yet,  we  have 
made  no  such  considerations  or  deduc- 
tions relevant  to  southeast  Asia.  We 
must  realize  that  the  Vietnamese,  as  well 
as  citizens  of  other  countries  on  the  Chi- 
nese border,  have  feared  and  mistrusted 
the  Chinese  for  centuries  and  that  their 
desire  to  become  dominated  by  China  is 
hinged  only  to  the  last  resort :  they  must 
have  China  to  side  with  them  in  a  war. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  today  is  it  realis- 
tic to  generalize  about  the  Communists 
in  a  brush  stroke,  or  to  think  of  com- 
munism only  in  terms  of  the  power  plays 
made  by  Stalin  after  World  War  II. 
Senator  Church  stated  in  his  February 
1 7  speech: 

The  reasons  why  our  policy  has  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  results  in  so  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  is  that  there  Is  so  different 
an  attitude  in  Asia  and  Africa  toward  the 
Western  World.  These  continents  have  Just 
emerged  from  centuries  of  colonial  bondage. 

We  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  this 
fact. 

We  have  expressed  fear  that  accom- 
modation to  the  natural  forces  that  ex- 
ist in  Vietnam  would  mean  "losing  face." 
We  must  very  soon  realize  that  this  no- 
tion is  incorrect,  that  accommodating  a 
Vietnam  deciding  its  own  destiny  is  the 
only  way  to  save  face.  I  think  French 
Premier  Charles  de  Gaulle  offers  us  the 
best  example  of  graceful  withdrawal. 
Certainly  no  ally  of  ours  is  more  con- 
scious of  prestige  and  saving  face.  He 
did  know  when  it  was  time  to  free  France 
from  a  bloody  and  costly  war,  and  to  al- 
low Algeria  to  work  out  its  own  system 
of  self-government.  Among  our  lead- 
ers who  were  aware  of  the  realistic  neces- 
sity for  France  to  face  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility and  negotiate  a  settlement  in  Al- 
geria was  Senator  John  Kennedy,  whose 
speech  for  a  free  Algeria  could  be  ap- 
plicable to  Vietnam  today. 

Is  it  possible  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  could 
control  5,000  Vietcong  troops  who  have 
moved  into  South  Vietnam,  even  if  he 
wanted  to?  And  what  of  the  35,000 
hard-core  fighters  of  the  Vietcong?  It 
was  they  who  fought  the  French  before 
and  are  now  fighting  us.  Can  we  con- 
sider them  so  tightly  tied  to  Hanoi  or  to 
Peiping  or  to  Moscow?  I  think  not. 
This  is  a  guerrilla  war  and  the  guerrilla 
troops  are  Vietnamese. 

To  those  who  think  that  now  is  not 
the  time  to  negotiate  a  peace  settlement. 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  talk  of  U.N. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant,  February 
24.  In  his  plea  for  negotiations  now,  he 
asserted,  the  American  public  does  not 
know  all  the  facts,  stating  that  "in  times 
of  war  and  of  hostilities  the  first  casualty 
Is  truth."    In  urging   negotiations,   he 


did  not  advocate  an  immediate  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  South 
Vietnam.  He  said  that  stability  had 
to  be  established  first.  Nevertheless, 
chances  for  a  settlement  grow  dimmer 
with  each  pjissing  day,  for  no  talk  of  set- 
tlement is  brought  to  the  conference 
table. 

As  our  bombing  moves  into  the  north, 
it  becomes  more  likely  that  Vietnam  will 
have  to  respond  militarily.  Our  business 
of  reprisal  raids  which  destroy  a  greater 
amount  of  human  life  and  property  than 
were  destroyed  in  the  Vietcong  raid  orig- 
inally, unfortunately  lead  us  to  think  of 
the  retaliation  of  the  Nazis  during  World 
War  II.  when  they  killed  10  members  of 
the  French  resistance  whenever  a  Ger- 
man soldier  was  killed.  I  am  not  saying 
that  our  responses  recently  were  even 
nearly  as  inhumane  in  intent  as  the 
Nazi's  retaliations,  but  I  do  remind  you 
that  this  kind  of  total  retaliation  to  peo- 
ple fighting  for  a  cause  can  only  intensify 
the  struggle  materially  and  psychologi- 
cally and.  iii  this  case,  when  a  settlement 
must  inevitably  be  hoped  for  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us,  this  procedure  only 
lessens  the  chances  for  peace. 

In  response  to  bombings,  the  Vietcong 
is  best  able  to  strike  on  the  ground,  and 
very  possibly  is  able  to  successfully  strike 
the  capital,  Saigon,  and  if  we  send  in 
American  troops,  we  can  expect  Chinese 
troops.  Then  we  must  contend  with 
China,  whether  on  the  battlefield  or  at 
the  conference  table.  With  a  spreading 
war,  negotiation  becomes  more  difflcult 
and  use  of  nuclear  weapKjns  becomes  a 
more  likely  and  monstrous  possibility. 

We  who  want  peace,  and  who  refuse  to 
admit  that  a  major  war  is  inevitable, 
must  see  that  now  is  the  point  in  time 
when  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
possibilities  for  peace.  Conference  table 
sessions  have  never  been  so  eminently 
needed. 

A  cease-fire  should  not  require  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  troops,  until  such 
time  as  the  United  Nations  can  shoulder 
more  of  the  existing  responsibilities.  A 
peace  with  these  conditions,  retention  of 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam,  should  be 
negotiated  now  and  the  troops  must  be 
the  emissaries  of  this  peace.  This  is  the 
way  to  save  face. 


RACIAL     BIAS,     BRUTALTrY     IS     A 
NATIONAL  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  TMr.  MoellerI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  spoke  last 
night  for  all  responsible  Americans  when 
he  declared  that  there  must  be  no  fur- 
ther delay  or  compromise  in  the  struggle 
to  extend  full  voting  rights  to  those  of 
our  people  whose  skins  happen  to  be 
dark. 

I  support  the  proposed  legislation  to 
insure  equal  voting  rights  for  all  qualified 
men  and  women.    I  support  it  line  by 


line,  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  sec- 
tion  by  section.  I  support  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  this  long  overdue  and 
critically  needed  measure.  And  I  stand 
ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  accept  the 
President's  challenge  that  we  work  long 
hours,  nights,  and  weekends  to  pass  it 
into  law.  ** 

It  is  a  national  tragedy  that  legislation 
of  this  kind  is  required  at  all.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  already 
guarantees  our  people  the  right  to  vote, 
regardless  of  color  and  regardless  of  place 
of  residency.  The  Constitution  does  not 
say  that  the  State  of  Alabama  or  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  for  example,  are  ac- 
corded special  dispensation  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  Negro  citizens. 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion does  specifically  state,  in  language 
easy  to  understand,  that: 

1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leglsla-    p| 
tion. 

Let  Congress  heed  the  command  of  the 
Constitution.  For  the  right  to  vote  has 
been  denied  to  Negro  citizens  for  decade 
after  decade,  for  generation  after  gen- 
eration. It  has  been  denied  them  by  sub- 
terfuge and  by  trickery.  It  has  been 
denied  them  through  naked  aggression 
and  soul-searing  repression.  It  is  being 
denied  them  today  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  all 
the  other  Selmas  of  America. 

I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the 
wave  after  wave  of  Negroes  that  have 
marched  resolutely  against  tear  gas 
bDmbs  and  police  dogs,  who  have  will- 
ingly risked  death,  injury,  and  imprison- 
ment to  secure  what  is  already  theirs— 
the  right  to  vote. 

And  I  have  nothing  but  contempt,  last- 
ing and  utter  contempt  for  the  bitter  and 
cruel  little  men.  the  rabble-rousers  and 
spreaders  of  hate  and  dissension  who 
have  drawn  the  line  in  the  dust  and  de- 
creed that  come  hell  or  high  water  the 
Negro  will  go  on  being  treated  as  little 
more  than  cattle. 

The  United  States  is  one  nation,  in- 
divisible. The  entire  country  suflfers 
when  a  good  man  is  beaten  to  death  in 
Alabama,  when  three  young  Americans 
are  murdered  in  Mississippi  for  the 
"crime"  of  practicing  Americanism, 
when  the  civil  liberties  of  a  whole  race 
are  violated. 

The  United  States,  as  a  whole,  suffers 
when  the  Wallaces  and  the  Barnetts  and 
other  men  of  their  ilk  defy  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  that  it  stands  for. 

These  "ugly  Americans"  glibly  try  to 
defend  their  irresponsible  actions  by  cry- 
ing "States  rights"  and  by  charging  that 
the  civil  rights  movement  is  a  "Commu- 
nist plot."  But  there  is  no  defense 
against  the  deliberate  provocation  of 
hate  and  dissension,  there  is  no  defense 
against  wanton  brutality,  there  is  no  de- 
fense against  the  systematic  enslavement 
of  an  entire  race  of  people. 

The  outright  falsehood  that  the  c'vil 
rights  movement  is  being  directed  by  the 
Communists  has  been  demolished  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  Honorrblc  J. 
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Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  this  Nation's 
foremost  expert  on  the  workings  of  com- 
munism. He  said  this  in  a  speech  as 
recently  as  December  12,  1964,  in  New 
York  City: 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  American  civil 
rights  movement  Is  not,  has  never  been, 
dominated  by  the  Communists — because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  civil  rights  leaders 
m  this  country,  both  Negro  and  white,  have 
recognized  and  rejected  communism  as  a 
menace  to  the  freedoms  of  all. 

But  Mr.  Hoover  did  say,  in  the  same 
speech : 

We  must  be  ever  alert  to  the  activities  of 
the  Klu  Klux  Klan  and  the  racist  groups 
that  would  trample  upon  the  rights  of  their 
fellow  man.  These  cowardly  Jackals,  who 
attack  only  the  weak  and  the  outnumbered, 
have  earned  the  contempt  of  every  genuine 
American.  •  *  •  Concerted  effort,  under- 
standing, logic,  and  reason  must  prevail  over 
hate,  bigotry,  and  intolerance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  subscribe  to  every  word 
said  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  this  connection. 
I  say  myself  that  the  Wallaces  and  the 
Barnetts  are  doing  more  to  aid  the  cause 
of  communism  than  all  the  imaginary 
Communist  agents  that  they  profess  to 
see  in  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Now.  I  repeat  my  strong  support  of  the 
administration's  voter  registration  bill. 
I  think  also  that  the  time  has  long  since 
come  when  the  Federal  Government 
must  move  and  move  promptly  to  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  all  our  people. 

I  think  that  the  murder  or  beating  of 
any  American  exercising  his  right  of 
petition  under  the  Constitution  should  be 
made  a  Federal  crime.  It  Is  obvious 
that  some  States  have  no  intention  of 
prosecuting  the  "cowardly  jackal"  that 
Mr.  Hoover  referred  to  in  his  speech  of 
December  12. 

I  think  that  State  officials  themselves 
who  maliciously  and  willfully  defy  the 
Constitution  and  the  Courts  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  individual  who  commits  crimes 
against  the  Government. 

In  short,  the  time  has  come  to  serve 
unmistakable  notice  that  the  greatest 
government  on  earth  no  longer  will  per- 
mit the  subjugation  and  degradation  of 
the  citizens  it  is  sworn  to  protect. 

The  racial  issue  has  been  fanned,  en- 
flamed,  and  kept  alive  for  more  than  100 
years  now  by  self-serving  extremists 
and  "supremacy"  organizations.  They 
have  succeeded  in  pitting  race  against 
race  and  region  against  region.  They 
have  made  a  mockery  of  the  only  reason 
this  country  was  founded— and  that 
reason,  unique  in  history,  was  to 
"establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

But  a  full  20  percent  of  our  people  are 
strangers  to  equal  justice;  20  percent  of 
our  people  do  not  live  in  tranquility;  20 
percent  of  our  people  have  been  rigidly 
denied  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

This  Nation  has  been  able  to  find  ways 
to  plumb  the  ocean  depths  and  explore 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe;  it  has  dis- 
covered cures  for  many  "incurable"  dis- 
eases and  has  succeeded  in  harnessing 
the  energy  of  nature  and  putting  it  to 
work  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Our 
America    has    grown    and    progressed 


and  prospered  as  no  other  country  has 
since  the  dawn  of  history. 

But,  we  still  have  not  learned  the  sim- 
ple truth  of  the  Golden  Rule;  we  still 
have  not  learned  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  our  fellow  citizens;  we 
still  blindly  refuse  to  recognize  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
darkness  of  intolerance  and  bigotry  is 
waning.  •  I  think  that  good  people  every- 
where— North  and  South — are  just  plain 
sick  and  tired  of  the  hate  and  suspicion 
and  disunity  that  comes  in  unending 
torrents  from  sick  and  twisted  minds. 

America  has  accomplished  much  in  the 
la;st  180  years.  But  its  greatest  and 
most  desirable  accomplishment  still  lies 
ahead,  just  over  the  horizon.  And  that 
accomplishment  will  be  the  binding  up  of 
the  wounds  that  split  and  divide  our 
country.  Then  we  can  get  on  about  the 
business  of  making  this  truly  the  land 
of  liberty  and  opportunity.  Most  Amer- 
icans will  settle  for  nothing  less. 


SITUS  PICKETING  BILL 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  situs  picketing  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  today  has  been  pending 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  many  years.  The  problem  to  which  it 
is  addressed  arose  in  April  1949,  when 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  made 
its  unfortunate  decision  in  the  Denver 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  case 
(82  NLRB  1195).  From  that  date,  some 
16  years  ago,  the  injunctive  processes  of 
the  courts  have  been  employed  to  limit 
seriously  the  economic  rights  of  the  trade 
unions  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry. 

A  situs  picketing  bill  to  restore  the  eco- 
nomic rights  of  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  unions  has  been  pending 
before  the  Congress  for  many  years. 
Such  legislation  has  received  strong  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  refer 
to  the  message  of  President  Eisenhower 
dated  January  11,  1954,  in  which  he  rec- 
ommended "that  the  act  be  clarified  by 
making  it  explicit  that  concerted  action 
against  an  employer  on  a  construc- 
tion project  who,  together  with  other 
employers,  is  engaged  in  work  on  the  site 
of  the  project,  will  not  be  treated  as  a 
secondary  boycott."  Similar  messages 
were  sent  on  January  23,  1958,  and  Jan- 
uary 28,  1959. 

The  bill  has,  of  course,  had  the  strong 
support  of  both  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  commitment 
was  made  during  the  course  of  the  en- 
actment of  Landrum-Griffln  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  This  commit- 
ment was  made  formally  on  the  pages 
of   the   Congressional  Record,  volume 


105,  part  14,  page  17901.  when  then  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  our  late  President,  stated: 

I  have  received  the  assurances  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Johnson)  and  the  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  that  If  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reports  the  bill 
[situs  picketing  bUl]  they  will  schedule  it. 
Likewise,  both  the  Speaker  of  the  House  [the 
late  Mr.  Raybum]  and  Representative  Hal- 
LECK  have  said  that  they  veill  use  their  in- 
fluence to  secure  a  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  if  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  reports  It. 

The  bill  came  on  for  consideration  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which  favorably  reported  the  bill 
in  report  No.  1556  of  the  86th  Congress, 
2d  session — parts  1  and  2.  The  legisla- 
tion did  not  proceed  further,  however, 
because  of  a  difference  within  the  labor 
movement  concerning  the  drafting  of 
certain  words  in  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  at  the  recent 
Executive  Council  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  various  groups 
in  the  labor  movement  on  the  drafting  of 
the  bill.  Specifically,  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department  has 
agreed  with  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment on  the  resolution  of  the  issue 
and  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  approved  the  agreement  and 
stated  its  support  for  the  legislation. 

There  is  substantial  opinion  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  may 
have  relied  too  heavily  on  the  adminis- 
trative expertise  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  its  decision  of  the 
I>enver  Building  Trades  case.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  case  arose  early  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  legal  justification 
for  the  bill  is  to  be  found  in  the  excellent 
legal  reasoning  stated  by  Judge  Fahy,  a 
former  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  a  former 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  wrote  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  this  very  Denver  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  case 
wherein  Judge  Fahy  concluded  that  the 
picketing  at  the  site  of  construction  was 
not  a  true  secondary  boycott.  Judge 
Fahy  stated  the  issue  and  its  appro- 
priate resolution  as  follows: 

The  final  problem,  therefore.  Is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  action  here  was  of  a  sec- 
ondary or  primary  character.  If  the  former 
the  Board  properly  ordered  its  cessation.  If 
the  latter  its  order  should  not  be  approved. 
The  usual  secondary  boycott  or  strike  is 
against  one  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  original 
dispute.  It  is  designed  to  cause  a  neutral 
to  cease  doing  business  with,  or  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  one  with  whom  labor  has 
the  dispute.  It  seeks  to  enlist  this  outside 
influence  to  force  an  employer  to  make  i>eace 
with  the  employees  or  labor  organization 
contesting  with  him.  The  situation  before 
us  is  not  of  this  character.  The  picketing 
and  resulting  strike  were  at  the  premises 
of  the  contractor  where  the  subcontractor's 
men  were  at  work.  It  grew  out  of  a  contro- 
versy over  the  conduct  of  the  contractor 
in  participating  in  the  bringing  of  the  non- 
union men  onto  the  job  as  well  as  over  the 
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conduct  of  the  electrical  subcontractor  in 
employing  them.  The  purpose  of  the  council 
was  to  render  the  particular  Job  all  union. 
It  was  not  to  require  (electrical  subcon- 
tractor] Gould  &  Preisner  to  unionize  their 
shop  located  elsewhere  or  to  bring  pressure 
against  [general  contractor)  Doose  &  Lintner 
at  any  other  place  because  of  the  employ- 
ment of  Gould  &  Preisner  at  Bannock  Street. 
Accordingly  the  object  was  not  in  any  literal 
sense  to  require  Doose  &  Lintner  to  cease 
doing  business  with  Gould  &  Preisner.  The 
pressure  was  limited  to  the  one  Job.  which 
was  picketed  as  a  whole  to  make  it  wholly 
union  and  in  protest  against  the  employment 
there  of  the  nonunion  electricians. 

•  •  •  *  • 

To  require  the  contractor  to  cease  the 
interwoven  activities  that  the  close  relation- 
ship between  it  and  the  subcontractor  in- 
volves, leaving  it  free  to  buy  goods  from  the 
subcontractor,  sell  to  it,  and  employ  it  in 
other  locations,  is  not  to  require  the  con- 
tractor to  cease  doing  business  with  the 
subcontractor  (18  LC  ""TS,  161-3) . 

I  belive  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  be  rectifying  an  ancient  in- 
justice when  it  enacts  the  situs  picketing 
bill. 


FOREIGN  AID  DISCUSSION  IN 
SPEAKERS  DINING  ROOM  ON 
WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  March  17,  at  3  p.m., 
will  be  held  the  first  in  a  series  of  meet- 
ings open  to  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
discuss  our  foreign  aid  program.  Three 
Republican  and  three  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  this  meeting 
in  the  belief  that  the  aid  program  is  of 
interest  to  the  entire  House. 

Tomorrow.  Wednesday,  Jack  Vaughn, 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  America,  and  Bill  Rogers,  Deputy 
Coordinator.  Alliance  for  Progress,  will 
discuss  aid  in  Latin  America. 

The  discussion  will  be  held  in  the 
Speakers  Dining  Room  at  3  o'clock  to 
enable  us  to  be  near  the  floor  if  a  rollcall 
should  develop.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  will  join  with 
us  in  this  effort  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  foreign  aid  program 
in  Latin  America. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Oregon).  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]  is  recognized  for 
45  minutes, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  recent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Research,  more  often 
referred  to  as  the  Elliott  Committee,  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  the  contribution 
made  by  this  committee  in  the  gathering 
of  information  relating  to  Federal  re- 
search. 

The  reports  of  the  select  committee  are 
informative  and  useful. 

We  on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  are  studying  them  care- 
fully as  well  as  scrutinizing  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  and  recommendations  made. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  indicated 
that  I  hold  certain  reservations  in  re- 
gard to  three  of  the  select  committee's 
reports. 

In  study  No.  1,  entitled  "Administra- 
tion of  Research  and  Development 
Grants,"  I  appended  my  resei-vations  as 
additional  views.  These  are  on  record  as 
part  of  the  report. 

My  reservations  concerning  study  No. 
6,  entitled  "Impact  of  Federal  Research 
and  Development  Programs,"  and  study 
No.  10,  entitled  "National  Goals  and 
Policies,"  have  been  noted  in  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Elliott  which  v;as  pub- 
lished as  a  part  of  study  No.  10.  They 
have  not  been  explained,  however,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  reports  were  so  late 
in  formulation  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  file  separate  views  prior  to 
publication  deadlines. 

Had  time  permitted.  I  should  have  ap- 
pended different  viewpoints  then  those 
contained  in  the  reports  themselves. 

At  this  point,  of  course,  I  cannot  bring 
out  separate  views  under  the  select  com- 
mittee's aegis,  but  I  feel  compelled,  non- 
theless,  to  put  my  reflections  on  record. 

ADDITIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  IMPACT  OF 
FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  impact  of  Federal  research  and 
development  has  been  examined  in  study 
No.  6  primarily  in  terms  of  immediate 
and  explicit  influences  on  our  communi- 
ties, institutions,  and  national  economy. 

But  these  concrete  effects  have  been 
identified  mainly  in  quantitative  terms, 
while  by  far  the  most  far-reaching  ef- 
fects concern  changes  in  the  quality  of 
American  life  through  a  continued  rise 
in  living  standards  and  significant 
changes  in  our  culture. 

A  few  examples  may  suggest  how  pro- 
found has  been  this  indirect  impact  of 
Federal  research  and  development: 

In  transportation — jet  travel  with 
speed,  safety,  and  economy. 

In  energy  production — with  civilian 
nuclear  power  now  a  reality,  thus  assur- 
ing future  availability  of  low-cost  power. 

In  medicine — with  improved  public 
health,  a  longer  life  free  of  debility  and 
disease. 

In  development  of  water  resources — 
providing  increasing  supplies  of  fresh 
water  where  and  when  needed  to  meet 
a  growing  population. 

In  communication — with  miniaturized 
electronics  that  increase  reliability  and 
decrease  cost  of  voice,  picture,  and  data 
traffic,  with  satellites  promising  a  world- 
wide service. 

In  agriculture — with  a  bounty  of  food 
that  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety 
provides  unparalleled  nutrition,  even  an 
embarrassment  of  riches. 


In  computers — that  permit  handling 
of  vast  quantities  of  infonnation,  even- 
tually leading  to  automated  libraries. 

In  management — through  such  tools 
as  the  Pert  method,  that  lower  costs  and 
assure  production  schedules. 

In  the  development  of  materials—of 
lighter  weight,  corrosion-resistance,  and 
greater  strength — that  serves  a  variety 
of  structural  and  product  needs. 

Notwithstanding  these  material  ad- 
vances, Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment has  had  its  most  significant  impact 
through  the  development  of  human  capi- 
tal — scientists  and  engineers  in  univer- 
sities, industry,  and  Grovernment  who 
help  advance  the  frontier  of  knowledge 
about  the  world  around  us.  who  have 
maintained  U.S.  superiority  in  science 
and  who  continue  to  take  initiative  to 
convert  this  understanding  to  technology 
to  serve  all  mankind. 

The  select  committee's  report  treats 
these  facets  of  the  R.  &  D.  contribution  to 
our  society  superficially  at  best  and  thus 
to  this  extent,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  de- 
ficient. 

I  note  that  the  select  committee's  spe- 
cial advisory  panels  apparently  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  report  either. 

At  least  this  sentence  appears  in  the 
report's  preface: 

Neither  the  recitation  of  specific  references 
nor  the  citing  of  bibliographies  nor  the  list- 
ings of  members  of  the  committee's  advisory 
panels  should  indicate  that  those  sources 
are  responsible  for  or  necessarily  even  in 
agreement  with  the  statement  or  recom- 
mendations of  this  report. 

Since  the  select  committee  never  met 
as  a  committee,  except  for  8  days  of 
hearings  in  late  1963,  either  to  consider 
reports  or  for  any  other  purpose  that  I 
am  aware  of,  I  am  not  certain  what  was 
troubling  the  advisory  panels  in  regard 
to  this  report.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  some  of  their  reservations  are  sim- 
ilar to  mine. 

DISSENT  RE  NATIONAL  GOALS  AND  POLICIES 

With  respect  to  the  select  committee's 
final  report  No.  10.  "National  Goals  and 
Policies,"  I  do  not  agree  with  the  pri- 
mary recommendations  made  for  con- 
gressional reorganization. 

To  begin  with,  it  strikes  me  as  some- 
what curious  that  in  a  report  dealing 
with  the  very  broad  topic  of  national 
goals  and  policies,  the  only  concrete  pro- 
posals are  for:  First,  continuing  the  se- 
lect committee;  or  second,  creating  a  new 
joint  committee  on  research  policy:  and 
third,  forming  a  new  subcommittee  on 
technical  programs  within  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee — plus  a  few 
procedural  changes  which  would  involve 
mainly  these  same  new  congressional  en- 
tities. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  the  select 
committee  would  discover  some  deficien- 
cies beyond  the  congressional  function 
in  the  "National  Goals  and  Policies"  area 
of  R.  &  D.  which  might  also  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  specific  proposal. 

In  any  case,  I  would  be  derelict  in  my 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  if  I  did  not 
register  with  the  House  a  strong  dissent 
to  the  proposals  made  in  this  report. 

In  my  judgment  they  are.  for  the  most 
part,  not  only  unnecessary  but  unwise. 


The  early  chapters  of  this  report  dis- 
close a  considerable  familiarity  with  the 
background  of  science  policy  questions 
and  a  commendable  insight  into  many  of 
the  problems  which  exist  within  the  Gov- 
ernment regarding  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

However,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
clusions and  proposals  contained  in  part 
3  of  the  report  there  are  a  number  of  seri- 
ous difficulties. 

First.  The  recommendations  for  the 
formation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence Policy  would  appear  to  be  in  direct 
contravention  to  the  jurisdiction  estab- 
lished by  the  House  in  1958  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and, 
quite  possibly,  for  several  other  standing 
conunittees. 

This  seems  to  be  true,  even  though  the 
report  describes  the  recommended  policy 
committee  as  purely  nonlegislative  and 
supplemental  only  to  existing  commit- 
tees. 

For  example: 

When  the  prospective  duties  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Science  Policy  are 
studied,  it  will  be  found  that  they  incor- 
porate many  activities  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  is 
already  engaged  and  with  which  it  is 
charged  by  House  rule. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  what  was  said 
by  the  report  of  the  Rules  Committee  in 
setting  up  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics : 

The  purpose  and  reason,  for  this  resolution 
is  to  set  up  a  committee  having  full  and  com- 
plete Jurisdiction  in  a  broad  area  that  has 
come  to  have  greater  sigiilflcance  in  recent 
years. 

Aside  from  the  spectacular  developments 
which  are  being  made  In  space  research 
•  •  *.  Mankind  has  reached  that  stage  in 
the  development  of  science  and  the  Indus- 
trial arts  where  Government  must,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  survival,  give  new  emphasis  and  at- 
tention to  basic  research. 

Legislative  action  in  those  fields  is  certain 
to  become  a  matter  of  gri»ater  frequency  and 
greater  importance  in  the  near  future.  We 
think  we  have  come  to  the  time  when  a  com- 
mittee with  across-the-board  Jurisdiction  In 
this  area  should  be  established. 

And  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
rule  itself  gives  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  among  other 
things,  overall  jurisdiction  of  "scientific 
research  and  development,"  rule  11,  sec- 
tion 17. 

Now  let  me  be  specific.  The  functions 
of  the  proposed  joint  committee  would 
be: 

First.  Evaluating  unnecessary  gaps, 
duplications,  and  overlaps  in  agency 
functions  and  programs. 

Our  committee  is  already  involved  in 
this  insofar  as  the  missions  of  NASA  and 
the  space  activities  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  concerned. 

For  example,  as  a  direct  result  of  our 
committee  inquiries  we  have  seen  a  joint 
program  of  biomedicine  developed  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  Air  Force  where 
originally  two  parallel  and  duplicative 
programs  existed. 

For  similar  reasons  the  Air  Force  cre- 
ated its  Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight 
which  operates  directly  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  NASA's  Office  of  Manned  Space 
Flight  in  an  effort  to  mutualize  the  in- 
terests of  these  two  agencies. 


Our  committee  also  assumes  this  role 
with  relation  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Together,  all  these  various  activities 
account  for  a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
Federal  research  budget. 

The  balance  of  this  function,  of  course, 
is  handled  by  other  standing  committees 
charged  specifically  with  the  research 
affairs  of  the  other  Government  agen- 
cies— plus  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

Second.  Assessing  the  impact  of  the 
total  research  and  development  program 
on  broad  policy  questions,  resources,  and 
specific  aspects  of  the  private  sector. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  has  been  heav- 
ily engaged  in  this  area  ever  since  its 
creation. 

Moreover,  Its  efforts  have  been  care- 
fully and  sharply  directed  and  they  are 
beginning  to  bear  fruit — a  testimonial 
to  the  advantages  of  a  rifle  over  a  shot- 
gun approach. 

Third.  Relating  non-mission-oriented 
basic  research  programs  to  national  goals 
of  educational  and  scientific  excellence 
and  seeing  to  their  support. 

Our  committee  has  had  an  intensive 
study  underway  in  this  field  under  a  spe- 
cial contract  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  study  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Academy  this 
spring. 

It  is,  however,  only  the  first  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  studies  we  contemplate 
in  this  field.  From  them  appropriate 
legislation  may  grow. 

Fourth.  Balancing  the  total  Federal 
research  and  development  program  in 
terms  of  specific  objectives,  the  nature  of 
research,  limitations  on  resources,  and 
long-  and  short-term  national  needs. 

Our  committee  has  long  since  been  ac- 
tive in  this  area,  having  worked  out  new 
methods  of  assistance  through  several 
outside  groups. 

One  of  these  is  the  committee's  blue- 
ribbon  Panel  on  Research  Management 
which  has  been  operating  quietly  but 
effectively  for  over  a  year. 

Another  is  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation which,  at  the  committee's  request, 
has  begun  a  continuing  review  and  over- 
sight of  the  Nation's  scientific  educa- 
tional processes.  The  first  of  the  NSF's 
reports  was  recently  submitted  to  the 
committee. 

Fifth.  Overseeing  the  coordination  of 
agency  programs  and  policies  to  avoid 
damaging  confiicts,  and  the  promotion 
of  effective  allocation  of  research  and 
development  resources. 

From  an  operational  standpoint  this 
is  largely  a  function  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Our  full  committee  and  our  Science 
Subcommittee  have  both  been  working 
closely  with  OST  in  efforts  to  assure  con- 
gressional recognition  of  the  inherent 
problems  in  this  field. 

In  addition,  tlie  joint  committee  would 
supposedly  be  concerned  with  science 
policy — which  is  mainly  a  matter  deal- 
ing with  criteria  and  adequacy  of  sup- 
port for  science  resources,  such  as  the 
development  and  planning  of  basic  re- 


search, facilities,  and  science-engineer- 
ing education. 

Such  considerations,  on  the  executive 
side,  clearly  fall  within  the  mission  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  which 
is  specifically  the  responsibility  of  the 
Committeee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

The  same  appears  true  in  connection 
with  the  data  and  statistics  required  in 
policymaking  matters. 

ThiS  also  is  a  specific  function  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and.  hence, 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

The  joint  committee  would  presum- 
ably be  concerned  with  long-range  plan- 
ning of  scientific  programs  in  all  fields 
of  science. 

While,  on  the  executive  side,  this  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  that  Office  in  turn  looks  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  de- 
velop methodology  for  planning  and  the 
collection  of  information  from  all  agen- 
cies, plus  on  occasion,  the  preparation  of 
specific  policy  proposals. 

Thus  while  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  which  necessarily  was 
forced  to  concentrate  on  the  space  pro- 
gram in  the  early  years  of  its  existence, 
has  only  relatively  recently  accentuated 
its  science  policy  functions,  it  is,  none- 
theless, and  has  for  several  years  been 
operating  in  the  fields  recommended  for 
this  proposed  joint  committee. 

Second.  Insofar  as  the  proposed  joint 
committee's  functions  relate  to  the  col- 
lection, dissemination  and  analysis  of 
information  to  all  committees  of  the 
House,  this  would  appear  specifically  to 
duplicate  the  work  being  undertaken  by 
the  new  Science  Policy  Research  Divi- 
sion which  has  been  set  up  recently 
within  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

This  new  Division,  now  developing  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Edward  Wenk, 
has  been  created  at  least  partly  in  re- 
sponse to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  its  recom- 
mendations for  a  strengthened  science 
and  technology  arm  within  the  Library. 
Third.  The  report  assumes  that  the 
formulation  of  science  policy  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  on  its  way  to  becoming 
cohesive  and  well  ordered  and  needs  only 
a  focal  point  in  the  House  to  which  it 
can  transmit  its  views  as  a  whole. 

The  assumption,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  hold. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
which  is  the  main  channel  of  technologi- 
cal liaison  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  is  somewhat  experi- 
mental in  its  present  form  and  has  been 
in  existence  for  only  a  short  time.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  even  the  most  effec- 
tive liaison  with  this  office  would,  of  it- 
self, solve  the  kind  of  problems  we  are 
discussing  here. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics has  been  working  very  closely  with 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
ever  since  it  was  created. 

We  have  been  endeavoring  to  improve 
the  executive  legislative  relationship 
through  this  medium  and  I  believe  we 
are  succeeding  remarkably  well. 
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We  are  continually  working  with  the 
director  of  the  office  and  its  staff  in 
seeking  to  identify  and  iron  out  the  most 
serious  snags  in  the  Government-science 
complex. 

Fourth.  Except  in  cases  where  special 
congressional  committees  have  been  set 
up  specifically  to  review  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  I  can  recall  no  prece- 
dent where  a  special  committee  of  the 
House  has  undertaken  to  recommend 
how  the  structure  of  an  existing  stand- 
ing committee  should  be  formed  and 
operated. 

This,  in  effect,  is  what  the  report 
does  when  it  undertakes  to  suggest  that 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
should  revise  its  subcommittee  structure 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  Subcommittee 
on  Technical  Programs. 

While  it  is  not  my  place  to  object  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Technical  Pro- 
grams, it  appears  to  me  that  the  Elliott 
formula  would  ascribe  to  this  group  a 
number  of  functions  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  Federal  research  and 
development  programs  similar  to  those 
which  our  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  has  been  as- 
signed and  performing  intensively  for 
over  a  year  and  a  half. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
right  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  perform  its  watchdog  func- 
tions with  regard  to  research  and  devel- 
opment as  with  any  other  phase  of  Fed- 
eral activity. 

I  do  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
questions  of  managerial  policy  which 
affect  our  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  as  well  as  the  assign- 
ment of  program  and  resources  priorities, 
manpower,  cost  trends,  the  review  of 
technical  progress,  and  so  forth,  are  mat- 
ters which  are  of  great  concern  to  our 
committee. 

We  intend  to  continue  our  own  activi- 
ties in  these  areas  and  others. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  ignore  our  re- 
sponsibility because  the  work  of  other 
committees  may  touch  on  certain  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest. 

Fifth.  It  may  well  be  that  there  is  a 
need  in  the  Senate  for  a  committee 
charged  with  duties  and  responsibilities 
similar  to  those  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  in  the  House. 

If  this  is  so,  however,  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  matter  for  the  Senate  itself  to 
decide. 

In  any  case,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
thc^-farmation  of  a  new  Joint  Committee 
on  Science  Policy,  even  i/it  performed  a 
useful  function  so  far  ds  the  Senate  Is 
concerned,  would  amount  to  an  unneces- 
sary overlap  so  far  as  the  House  is  con- 
cerned. 

Sixth.  Admittedly,  science  is  a  part 
of  the  activities  of  a  number  of  congres- 
sional committees,  but  so  are  many  oth- 
er basic  factors  such  as  education,  law, 
social  behavior,  communications,  and  so 
on. 

If  we  were  to  create  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Science  Policy,  would  not  this  serve 
as  a  precedent  for  creating  a  host  of  sim- 
ilar committees  in  the  future? 

We  might  as  well,  for  example,  have  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Policy, 


a  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Policy,  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Social  Behavior,  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Industrial  Policy,  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Communications  and 
Tiansportation,  and  perhaps  many 
others. 

Comparison  with  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  as  a  precedent  is  not  con- 
vincing. When  that  committee  was  cre- 
ated no  economic  committee  existed  in 
either  branch  of  Congress.  Today  a  Sci- 
ence Committee  does  exist  in  the  House. 
Seventh.  The  recommendations  for 
new  committees  would  add  appreciably 
to  the  cost  of  operating  the  legislative 
branch  at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion is  committed  to  a  tightening  of  the 
national  budget. 

For  these  and  perhaps  other  reasons. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  select  committee's  final  re- 
port. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  make  two  observations  on  per- 
tinent matter  which  has  appeared  in  the 
press. 

The  first  is  directed  to  comments  ap- 
pearing in  the  January  8  issue  of 
Science  magazine. 

Since  this  article  was  placed  in  the 
Record  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson],  since  it  reproduced 
again  in  the  staff  resume  of  the  Elliott 
committee  activities,  and  since  it  is 
wholly  inaccurate  with  respect  to  my 
reservations  concerning  the  select  com- 
mittee's reports,  I  feel  constrained  to 
straighten  out  the  matter. 

The  article  stated  that  my  reserva- 
tions "were,  in  most  cases,  related  to  con- 
clusions that  the  space  program,  for 
which  Miller's  committee  bears  respon- 
sibility in  the  House,  may  not  be  as 
comprehensive  a  national  blessing  as 
Space  Agency  men  make  it  out  to  be." 

My  reservations  have  been  stated. 
They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
allegations  concerning  the  Government's 
space  program. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
people  think  our  space  program  is 
siphoning  off  research  talent  and  money. 
This  is  a  possibility.  We  on  the  Science 
Committee  are  not  unconcerned  about 
the  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to 
see  the  space  program  hurt  on  the  basis 
of  unsupported  charges.  To  date  this 
is  all  we  have.  And  the  tentative  prob- 
ing of  the  select  committee  In  this  area 
has  produced  little,  if  anything,  of  sub- 
stance. 

My  second  observation  results  from  a 
letter  written  by  our  former  colleague 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Elliott >  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  published  January  2. 

The  select  committee  chairman  con- 
cluded with  these  words: 

If  the  Select  Committee  Is  not  revived.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  some  other  entity,  pref- 
erably In  the  Congress,  will  make  Govern- 
ment's research  and  development  Its  primary 
Interest. 

In  view  of  the  House  rules  which  spe- 
cifically assign  this  interest  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the 
statement  astonishes  me  a  bit. 

But  I  would  like  to  ease  the  fears  of 
my  good  friend  from  Alabama.   We  are — 
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and    have    been — complying    with    hlg 
hopes. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     DADDARIO.    Mr.     Speaker,    it 

may  be  informative  for  new  Members 
of  Congi-ess  and  helpful  for  other  Mem- 
bers as  well  to  review  the  background 
and  activities  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research,  and  Development  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  serve  as  chairman.  I  should  also  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  sketch  some 
of  our  plans  to  extend  the  inquiry  we 
began  last  session  on  how  science  and 
engineering  may  best  serve  this  Natloa 
We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  new 
age.  For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a 
generation,  the  emphasis  of  the  Presl- 
dent's  state  of  the  Union  message  was 
on  peaceful  objectives.  The  national 
attention  has  been  directed,  not  on  big- 
ger defense  budgets,  but  on  ways  of  im- 
proving the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  whole  population.  For  in  his 
message,  the  President  urged  that  we 
begin  a  new  quest: 

To  seek  the  unity  of  man  with  the  world 
he  has  built — with  the  knowledge  that  can 
save  or  destroy  him— with  the  cities  which 
can  stimulate  or  stifle  him — with  the  wealth 
and  machines  which  can  enrich  or  menace 
his  spirit. 

We  seek  to  establish  a  harmony  between 
man  and  society  which  will  allow  each  of 
us  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  his  life  and 
all  of  us  to  elevate  the  quality  of  our 
civilization. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  national 
security  will  be  jeopardized.  The  safety 
and  well-being  of  our  own  country  will 
always  be  our  first  aim.  Substantial  ex- 
penditures will  still  be  needed  to  main- 
tain our  country's  military  superiority 
as  the  only  route  to  peace.  But  in  the 
President's  view,  our  imagination,  our 
energies,  and  our  wealth  can  and  should 
be  mobilized  for  other  purposes. 

In  looking  toward  the  goals  expressed 
by  the  President,  the  Congress  will  have 
reason  to  consider  how  science  and  engi- 
neering will  contribute  to  their  achieve- 
ment, just  as  science  and  engineering 
has  provided  us  with  military  might. 

We  must  assure  for  every  citizen  an 
opportunity  to  attain  his  maximum  po- 
tential, and  the  best  kind  of  education 
possible.  We  must  seek  ways  to  length- 
en life  through  research  concerning 
those  diseases  which  claim  prematurely 
so  large  a  toll.  We  must  strive  to  de- 
velop ways  to  utilize  our  vast  nuclear 
power  for  peaceful  civilian  purposes,  and 
we  must  strengthen  and  extend  the  test 
ban  treaties.  We  must  use  our  resources 
to  retrain  individuals  whose  livelihood 
is  threatened  by  automation.  We  must 
meet  domestic  problems  in  transporta- 
tion, in  environmental  pollution,  and 
problems  overseas  of  still  too  many  un- 
derfed. The  list  of  unfinished  business 
before  us  is  long,  and  the  role  of  science, 
research,   and  development  In  helping 
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bring  about  the  society  we  seek  occupies 
a  place  of  first  importance. 

Funds  requested  for  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  next  fiscal  year  are 
about  $15.5  bUlion.  This  sum  is  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  more  than  we 
were  spending  10  years  ago,  on  the  aver- 
age having  increased  about  $1  billion 
each  year.  It  represents  about  one- 
quarter  of  our  annual  allocable  expendi- 
tures, exclusive  of  fixed  charges  in  the 
budget  for  interest,  veterans'  benefits, 
subsidies,  and  prior-year  commitments 
for  capital  expenditures. 

The  size  and  continued  growth  of  our 
research  and  development  budget  has 
been  major  evidence  of  recognition  by 
the  Congress  that  science  and  technology 
will  continue  to  be  a  potent  influence  in 
achieving  our  national  goals  for  the  in- 
definite future.  But  these  opportunities 
and  challenges,  not  too  surprisingly, 
have  been  accompanied  by  problems. 
The  rapid  increase  has  created  difficult 
problems  in  priority  setting  and  in  fiscal 
and  technological  management.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Congress  has  grown  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  how  choices 
are  made  on  what  we  spend  these  funds 
for,  and  how  well  that  money  is  being 
spent. 

The  Federal  Grovernment  is  at  present 
funding  about  70  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  research  and  development  effort. 
Consequently,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
available  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower,  much  of  it  talented  and  high- 
ly trained,  has  necessaiily  been  engaged 
in  military-oriented  projects  rather  than 
industrial,  civilian-oriented  activities. 

The  intensification  of  federally  funded 
activities  in  universities  and  in  industry 
has  resulted  in  a  scientific  establishment 
without  peer.  But  with  graduate  educa- 
tion'and  research  in  science  and  educa- 
tion increasingly  dependent  upon  Fed- 
eral funds,  these  funds  challenge  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  these  in- 
stitutions. 

Certain  industries — .the  space  indus- 
try, for  example — depend  almost  exclu- 
sively on  Federal  funds.  Yet  all  regions 
do  not  participate  proportionately  in  this 
endeavor. 

Traditional  means  of  congressional 
surveillance  of  programs  cannot  be  used 
for  such  Federal  projects  as  meteorology, 
oceanography,  or  natural  resources 
where  the  scope  involves  5  or  even  15  dif- 
ferent agencies.  In  fact,  a  significant 
aspect  of  this  problem  Is  the  impossibility 
of  monitoring  programs  in  conventional 
terms,  either  basic  research  programs 
where  the  outcome  is  not  subject  to  pre- 
diction, or  development  programs  where 
unforeseen  difficulties  preclude  accurate 
cost  estimates  and  performance  guaran- 
tees.   It  is  naive  to  suppose  otherwise. 

Finally,  certain  misunderstandings 
about  the  components  of  research  and 
development  have  added  to  congressional 
concern.  The  lumping  of  research,  both 
basic  and  applied,  and  development  into 
one  category  only  muddies  the  water. 
Cuts  in  basic  research  activities  have 
been  defended  on  the  grounds  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  money  for  re- 
search and  development  when  in  reality 


it  is  the  development  portion  of  the  ag- 
gregate that  is  really  costly.  Misunder- 
standings have  arisen  too  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  basic 
research  and  applied  research,  between 
short-term  objectives  and  long-term 
investments.  Advancing  man's  knowl- 
edge about  the  world  aroimd  us  is  dif- 
ferent from  applying  that  knowledge  to 
serve  society.  The  motivation  is  dif- 
ferent; risks  of  failure  and  funds  re- 
quired are  different;  processes  of  deci- 
sionmaking and  priority  setting  are 
different.  Many  witnesses  spoke  to  this 
question  during  deliberations  in  the  pre- 
ceding Congress,  and  if  our  subcommit- 
tee has  succeeded  in  impressing  upon 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  general 
public  the  necessity  for  recognizing  the 
various  component  parts  of  R.  &  D.  ex- 
penditures, we  shall  have  performed  a 
useful  service. 

Concern  over  these  and  other  aspects 
of  the  problem  was  responsible  for  sev- 
eral actions  taken  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Among  these  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  the  formation  of 
new  committee  structures;  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Research,  which 
studied  Government  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  for  about  14  months,  a 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  our  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  of 
the  House  Comm.ittee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  A  start  was  also  made  to- 
ward providing  the  Congress  with  its 
own  scientific  staff  by  establishing  a  Sci- 
ence Policy  Research  Division  within  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Let  me  now  review  the  background  for 
the  activities  of  our  own  subcommittee — 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Development  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Because  of  the  full  committee's  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  outer  space, 
astronautical  research  and  development 
and  over  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Space 
Council,  it  was  initially  forced  to  con- 
centrate a  major  share  of  its  attention 
on  this  extremely  complex  area,  espe- 
cially during  the  years  when  this  pro- 
gram was  growing  so  rapidly,  involving 
such  accelerated  budgets,  and  adoption 
of  major  goals  in  space. 

The  creation  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development — in 
August  1963 — whose  major  focus  was  sci- 
ence per  se  was,  therefore,  an  important 
step  toward  meeting  other  responsibili- 
ties of  the  full  committee.  Among  the 
objectives  laid  down  for  the  subcommit- 
tee were  these : 

First.  Overall  evaluation  of  scientific 
research  and  development  throughout 
the  country. 

Second.  Strengthening  of  congression- 
al sources  of  information  and  advice  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  technology. 

Third.  Achievement  of  the  most  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  scientific  and  en- 
gineering resources  of  the  United  States 
in  the  effort  to  accomplish  national  goals 
which  affect  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 


Fourth.  Congressional  oversight  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

In  brief,  the  subcommittee  has  a  man- 
date to  focus  its  attention  on  science  and 
technology,  on  the  adequacy  of  its  qual- 
ity and  growth,  and  on  the  many  admin- 
istrative and  operational  facets  of  science 
in  its  relationship  to  government,  as  well 
as  on  specific  scientific  discipUnes  and 
interdisciplinary  approaches  to  serve 
government  and  national  needs. 
This  is  a  big  job,  and  a  continuing  one. 
One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  subcom- 
mittee was  to  decide  which  were  the  most 
pressing  problems  in  its  field  of  inquiry, 
and  to  make  up  an  agenda.  Advice  was 
sought  from  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee's distinguished  Advisory  Panel  on 
Science  and  Technology,  who  responded 
with  thoughtful  and  stimulating  sugges- 
tions. 

The  subcommittee  then  began  a  series 
of  basic  hearings  whose  pm-pose  was,  first, 
to  review  the  nature  of  the  country's 
overall  scientific  effort,  and,  second,  to 
locate  and  identify  the  major  problem 
areas  which  exist  or  may  soon  exist  with- 
in the  science  relationship  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  industry,  the  universities, 
foundations,  professional  societies,  and 
among  Federal  agencies.  During  this 
first  series  of  hearings  which  were  held 
between  October  15  and  November  20, 
1963,  many  of  the  Nation's  most  promi- 
nent scientists  gave  testimony.  In  No- 
vember 1963  also,  a  2-day  seminar  was 
held  at  which  members  of  the  commit- 
tee's Advisory  Panel  on  Science  and 
Technology,  and  present  and  former 
presidential  science  advisers  worked  di- 
rectly with  the  subcommittee. 

Out  of  the  preliminary  investigation, 
on  December  2, 1963,  the  first  of  the  sub- 
committee's series  of  reports  entitled 
"Government  and  Science  No.  1 — A 
Statement  of  Purpose"  was  forwarded  to 
the  full  committee. 

This  report  set  the  stage  for  subcom- 
mittee work  to  follow,  provided  general 
background  on  recent  legislative  actions 
relating  to  research  and  development, 
including  a  review  of  subcommittee  ac- 
tivity to  date,  and  identified  a  large 
number  of  difficult  questions  of  basic  pol- 
icy which  the  subcommittee  believed  to 
be  proper  subjects  of  inquiry. 

A  second  report  entitled  "Government 
and  Science  No.  2 — ^Fiscal  Trends  In  Fed- 
eral Research  and  Development,"  was  is- 
sued late  in  February  1964.  The  report 
was  a  condensed  summary  of  research 
and  development  fiscal  trends  based  on 
the  latest  available  statistical  informa- 
tion. 

A  progress  report  on  the  subcommit- 
tee's activities  during  its  first  6  months 
was  issued  on  March  30.  1964.  Included 
therein  were  details  of  requests  for  out- 
side assistance  which  the  subcommittee 
had  made  through  three  distinct  and 
separate  channels:  First,  under  an 
agreement  concluded  December  18.  1963, 
between  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy  is 
undertaking  a  nimiber  of  special  studies 
on  behalf  of  the  committee.  The  first 
of  these  studies  is  seeking  answers  from 
the  scientific  community  on   optimum 
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levels  of  Federal  support  for  basic  re- 
search. The  second  will  deal  with  ne- 
glected areas  of  important  research. 
Second,  a  broad  study  of  science  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  in  progress 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  as  a 
result  of  arrangements  worked  out  be- 
tween the  subcommittee  and  the  Foun- 
dation, and,  third,  a  Research  Manage- 
ment Advisory  Panel  was  appointed  to 
act  as  a  special  task  force  group  for  the 
subcommittee.  This  panel  is  providing 
the  subcommittee  with  valuable,  infor- 
mal assistance  concerning  ways  to  im- 
prove research  and  development  man- 
agement. 

Two  of  the  more  pressing  problems 
which  were  revealed  during  the  prelim- 
inary hearings  in  1963  and  which  ap- 
peared to  warrant  urgent  considerations 
were,  first,  the  geographical  distribution 
of  Federal  research  funds,  and  second, 
indirect  costs  allowed  on  Federal  re- 
search grants.  Accordingly,  a  second 
series  of  hearings  was  held  from  May  5 
to  June  4,  1964.  Testimony  was  heard 
from  representatives  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  significantly  involved 
with  research  and  development,  includ- 
ing the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  from 
representatives  of  industry,  universities, 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
compilation  of  opinion  and  data  con- 
tained in  the  hearings  has  been  useful  to 
those  concerned  with  one  or  both  of  these 
perplexing  problems. 

In  August  1964  another  in  our  series 
of  reports — "Government  and  Science 
No.  3 — Scientific -Technical  Advice  for 
Congress;  Needs  and  Sources"  was  is- 
sued. This  report,  a  staff  study,  brought 
together  views,  comments,  and  opinions 
on  this  matter  as  obtained  from  testi- 
mony during  the  hearings,  from  a  poll  of 
the  members  of  the  committee's  Panel  on 
Science  and  Technology,  and  through  the 
following  methods:  First,  advice  from 
outside  expert  sources  on  the  kind  of 
scientific  and  technical  information 
likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the  Congress, 
and  ways  and  means  of  securing  it; 
second,  surveys  of  those  sources — com- 
mittee staffs,  key  personnel  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  executive  branch 
officials— who  most  often  are  called  upon 
to  provide  technical  information  to  Con- 
gress; and  third,  inquiries  into  sources 
which  had  the  potential  of  becoming 
useful  in  supplying  scientific  information 
and  advice  to  the  Congress,  such  as  pro- 
fessional scientific  groups,  industrial 
organizations,  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Among  other  specific  recommenda- 
tions were  increased  use  of  ad  hoc  con- 
sultant groups:  improved  liaison  with 
the  President's  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  proposed  National 
Academy  of  Engineering;  the  strength- 
ening of  committee  staffs;  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  scientific  and  en- 
gineering consulting  and  staff  resources 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
One  of  our  most  important  aspirations 
is  closer  cooperation  among  the  differ- 
ent congressional  committees  which  deal 
with  varying  facets  of  the  same  scientific 
or  technological  problems. 


Two  reports  of  our  subcommittee  were 
completed  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
88th  Congress.  I  believe  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  find  the  observa- 
tions, conclusions,  data,  and  recommen- 
dations in  our  report  entitled  "Govern- 
ment and  Science  No.  4:  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Federal  Research  and 
Development  Funds"  to  be  of  special 
interest.  This  is  now  House  Report  No. 
106  of  the  current  Congress. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  of  transmittal 
of  the  report  to  the  committee : 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  major 
aim  of  this  report  is  to  help  point  the  way 
toward  the  development  of  useful  Federal 
policies  In  the  support  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  years  ahead.  We  are  here 
studying  the  past  and  present  in  order  to 
help  determine  what  our  course  should  be, 
not  just  next  year  or  the  year  after,  but  for 
the  decades  stretching  beyond  that.  The 
conclusions  contained  herein  should  thus  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  American  society 
as  it  will  exist  In  1970  and  beyond. 

Members  may  wish  also  to  refer  to  a 
detailed  statistical  compilation  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  which  was 
prepared  at  our  request  and  which 
served  as  backup  data  for  our  study. 

In  view  of  the  recommendations  re- 
cently made  by  President  Johnson  for 
elimination  of  reimbursement  limits  on 
science  grants,  our  most  recent  report 
entitled  "Government  and  Science  No. 
5 — Indirect  Costs  Under  Federal  Re- 
search Grants"  takes  on  special  mean- 
ing. In  fact  the  President's  request  fol- 
lows the  basic  recommendations  of  our 
subcommittee  in  this  report — now  House 
Report  No.  144  of  the  current  Congress. 

When  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
for  support  of  individual  research  proj- 
ects was  small,  institutions  could  absorb 
the  incidental  expenses  which  were  in- 
curred. This  is  no  longer  the  case.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  percentage 
of  Federal  research  and  development 
funds  spent  for  research  grants  is  prob- 
ably between  5  and  8  percent  of  the  to- 
tal, or  between  $750  million  and  $1.2 
billion.  When  overhead  costs  on  sums 
of  this  magnitude  are  not  recoverable, 
there  are  profound  and  vital  effects  on 
the  economic  stability  of  the  institutions 
involved  and  on  the  administration  of 
many  if  not  most  of  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional institutions. 

A  serious  problem  is  therefore  created 
by  the  statutory  limitations  on  reim- 
bursement imposed  on  certain  agencies. 
It  is  magnified  because  others  are  not 
so  restricted,  thereby  frustrating  efforts 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  develop 
uniform  means  of  reimbursement. 

Our  report  summarizes  the  views  of 
the  principal  interested  Government 
agencies,  of  witnesses  from  universities, 
and  of  private  foundations.  It  also  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  single-manager  con- 
cepts, and  a  discussion  of  the  idea  of 
cost  sharing. 

We  believe  that  our  hearings  and  re- 
ports will  be  of  continuing  benefit  to 
Members  of  Congress,  to  executive 
branch  officials,  to  concerned  individ- 
uals in  industry,  and  the  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  process  of  examination 
per  se  may  have  had  beneficial  effects 
upon  the  Federal  agencies  who  are  en- 
gaged in  research  and  development  ac- 


tivities by  forcing  them  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  what  their  missions  and  respon- 
sibilities are.  Our  examination  of  vari- 
ous  aspects  of  the  total  research  and  de- 
velopment  picture  may  have  enabled 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  on  com- 
mittees with  responsibility  for  Individ- 
ual  agency  overeight  to  obtain  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  overall  problem. 

I  wish  to  stress  one  point  which  has 
been  stated  persistently  in  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  for  each  of  our  reports; 
that  is.  the  interim,  tentative  nature  of 
our  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
We  have  been  concerned  with  problems 
of  such  complexity  and  magnitude  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  deal  conclusively  with 
them  in  the  short  space  of  18  months. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  job  is  a  continuing  one.  It  will  never 
be  finished. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  about  ready 
to  present  to  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  House  the  results  of  two  most  im- 
portant studies  mentioned  earlier.  One 
of  these  deals  with  science  education  at 
the  precoUege  level  and  has  been  done 
at  our  request  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  other  deals  with  levels 
and  criteria  for  Federal  support  of  basic 
research  and  has  been  done  under  con- 
tract by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  These  studies  are  in  the  final 
stages  of  processing. 

In  ^^di^£«r  the  subcommittee  is  pre- 
paringits  course  for  the  current  Con- 
gress. We  have  not  yet  completed  our 
planning.  But  almost  certainly  our  ac- 
tivities will  include  further  oversight 
of  National  Science  Foundation  opera- 
tions, an  inquiry  into  the  application  of 
research  and  development  techniques  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  the  national 
economy,  and  a  beginning  look  at  the 
potential  role  of  science  and  technology 
in  combating  the  problems  of  population 
growth. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ELLIS  IS- 
LAND NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dun- 
CAN  of  Oregon).  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTEl  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
truly  a  nation  of  immigrants.  Her  herit- 
age is  unique,  for  in  a  sense,  she  is  a  part 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  To  her 
shores  have  come  literally  millions  of 
Europeans,  Asians,  Africans,  and  Latins. 
All  came  to  be  Americans  and  to  each 
America  owes  some  part  of  her  existence 
as  a  nation. 

In  seeking  a  better  life.  America's  im- 
migrants made  immeasurable  contribu- 
tions to  a  better  life  in  the'r  new  countiT. 
In  all  fields  of  endeavor  these  new  citi- 
zens applied  their  physical  and  mental 
energy  to  help  forge  the  strongest  and 
wealthiest  nation  man  has  ever  known. 
At  the  same  time  they  lent  the  flavor  of 
their  diverse  cultures  to  help  create  the 
great  melting  pot  that  is  this  Nation. 
They  gave  us  scientists,  artists,  writers, 
actors,  philosophers,  teachers,  and  great 
men  of  affairs.  Many  of  their  descend- 
ants sit  in  this  Congress.    I  am  but  one. 


While  the  contribution  of  immigrants 
to  the  strength  and  nobility  of  this  Na- 
tion is  unquestioned,  we  may  well  ask 
whether  that  contribution  is  sufficiently 
recognized.  The  very  blood  of  this  Na- 
tion is  the  blood  of  immigrants,  and 
though  we  ever  benefit  from  our  immi- 
grant forebears,  we  have  never,  as  a 
nation,  expressed  in  any  lasting  sense  a 
tribute  to  them.  I  feel  most  strongly 
that  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  to  do  so  now. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Ellis  Island  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

Among  the  many  symbols  of  our  immi- 
grant heritage,  one  stands  out  in  promi- 
nence. Ellis  Island  was  for  62  years  the 
gateway  to  America.  Between  1892, 
when  it  was  first  opened  to  receive  them, 
and  1954,  when  its  closing  marked  the 
end  of  an  era.  Ellis  Island  was  the 
threshold  of  a  new  life  for  more  than 
20  million  people.  Originally  a  picnic 
spot  for  Dutch  colonists,  it  was  pressed 
into  service  as  a  processing  station  for 
immigrants  when  eKisting  facilities 
proved  too  small.  Yet  frequently  the 
island,  only  27  Vg  acres  in  size,  was  itself 
not  large  enough  to  comfortably  accom- 
'modate  the  multitude  who  passed 
through  it.  Conditions  were  not  always 
pleasant  in  that  unfamiliar  place  whose 
people  then  faced  an  uncertain  future. 

But  in  spite  of  these  hardships,  Ellis 
Island  was,  and  is,  a  warm  place.  It 
represented  a  reality  which  before  had 
only  existed  as  a  dream.  Those  who 
stepped  onto  Ellis  Island  v.ould  long 
remember  the  first  haitd  feel  of  America 
under  their  feet.  For  many,  their  first 
day  at  Ellis  Island  was  the  tangible  ful- 
fillment of  a  life's  ambition.  For  20 
million  people,  that  small  island  in  New 
York  Harbor  was  America  and  home. 

The  closing  of  Ellis  Island  in  1954 
symbolized  the  recession  of  the  great  im- 
migration to  our  shores.  Those  who 
passed  through  her  gates  went  forth  to 
become  part  of  the  very  fiber  of  this  land. 
In  tribute  to  them  and  to  their  inestima- 
ble contribution,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
Ellis  Island  be  preserved  as  a  monument 
to  its  own  past  and  to  the  future  which 
its  people,  and  all  America's  immigrants, 
built. 

Many  have  said  that  they  would  act, 
but  have  delayed.  I  urge  that  we  delay 
no  longer  and  therefore  propose  that  El- 
lis Island  be  enshrined  as  a  national 
historic  site,  dedicated  to  the  immigrants 
of  America.  This  island  would  serve  as  a 
memorial  to  an  important  and  meaning- 
ful part  of  our  country's  history.  It 
would  symbolize,  too,  like  its  close  neigh- 
bor, the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  freedom 
and  opportunity  which  millions  around 
the  world  sought  and  found  in  America. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  mem- 
ory of  the  history  of  Ellis  Island — and  all 
that  it  symbolizes — should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  fade.  For  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  monument  we  have,  it  would 
well  remind  us  that  the  nobility  to  which 
we  have  risen  was  born  of  humble  origins. 

But  the  island  should  not  only  be  a 
memorial  to  the  many  who  came  to  this 
country  seeking  a  better  life,  it  should 
also  be  an  opportunity  to  those  who 


are  now  seeking  a  better  life.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  my  bill  presents  Secre- 
tary Udall  and  OEO  Director  Shriver 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  for  com- 
bining two  programs.  The  work  that 
must  be  done  on  the  site  should  be  done 
by  the  Job  Corps  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  This  would  provide 
many  youths  in  the  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey area  with  the  opportunity  of  engag- 
ing in  work  which  would  be  meaningful 
to  them  not  only  in  its  actual  accom- 
plishment, but  also  from  a  historical 
viewpoint.  I  seriously  recommend  to 
Secretary  Udall  that  a  program  such  as 
I  have  suggested  above,  should  be  devised 
in  cooperation  with  the  Job  Corps. 

I  ask,  therefore,  in  all  sincerity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  each  Member  of  this  House, 
Republican  and  Democrat,  join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  bill  to  make  Ellis 
Island  a  national  historic  site. 


STATEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  are  asking  the  question.  "Why  are 
we  in  Vietnam?"  or  "What  is  our  policy 
in  Vietnam?"  To  me.  the  reasons  for 
our  presence  in  this  country  are  so  crys- 
tal clear  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  confusion  which  now  appears 
to  exist  on  this  subject. 

We  were  invited  into  South  Vietnam 
by  the  Government  of  that  country  and 
have  never  been  asked  to  leave.  We  are 
in  Vietnam  because  our  own  security  and 
the  security  of  the  entire  free  world  de- 
mands that  a  firm  line  be  drawn  against 
the  forward  advance  of  Communist  im- 
perialism— in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Latin 
America,  and  in  Europe.  We  are  in  Viet- 
nam not  merely  to  help  the  14  million 
South  Vietnamese  defend  themselves 
against  communism,  but  because  what  is 
at  stake  is  the  independence  and  free- 
dom of  240  million  people  in  southeast 
Asia  and  the  future  of  freedom  through- 
out the  Western  Pacific. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
others  have  repeated  the  proposal  that 
we  should  seek  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terminating  the  bloodshed  in 
Vietnam  and  avoiding  the  enlargement 
of  the  war.  While  a  most  worthwhile 
goal,  this  proposal  overlooks  the  fact 
that  there  already  does  exist  a  negotiated 
agreement  on  Vietnam,  and  its  final 
declaration  reads : 

Each  member  *  *  *  undertakes  to  respect 
the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  the  unity, 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  states  and  to  refrain  from  any 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs. 

At  a  recent  press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated : 

We  have  had  direct  discussions  with  al- 
most every  signatory  of  the  1954  and  1962 
pacts.  We  have  not  had  any  indication 
♦  •  *  from  anyone  that  Hanoi  Is  prepared  to 
stop  doing  what  It  is  doing  against  its  neigh- 
bors. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  only  peace  the 
Communists  in  this  part  of  Asia  are  in- 


terested in  at  this  point  is  a  piece  of 
South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  further  illustrated 
the  problem  by  quoting  a  friend  who 
said: 

When  I  see  the  suggestions  about  negotiat- 
ing, I  wonder  if  folks  don't  recognize  that 
there  must  be  someone  to  negotiate  with, 
and  there  must  be  someone  willing  to 
negotiate. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  in  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  February 
23, 1965, stated: 

The  defense  of  the  free  world  rests  on  a 
very  delicate  balance.  The  key  elements  in 
that  balance  are  American  power  and  Ameri- 
can determination.  If  we  lack  the  power  to 
maintain  that  balance  then  certainly  all  is 
lost.  If  we  reveal  that  we  lack  the  deter- 
mination, if  we,  for  instance,  allow  ourselves 
to  be  pushed  out  of  Vietnam,  such  a  humilia- 
tion may  indeed  be  the  second  shot  heard 
around  the  world;  and  a  dozen  nations 
might  soon  throw  in  the  sponge  and  make 
whatever  accommodation  they  could  with  an 
enemy  that  would  then  seem  assured  of 
victory. 

To  what  point  would  we  then  retreat  to 
anchor  our  perimeter  of  Pacific  de- 
fense— Pearl  Harbor? 

Thailand's  Foreign  Minister,  Thanat 
Khoman,  declared  in  a  recent  interview: 

Neutrality  is  no  longer  a  refuge.  We  have 
seen  in  Laos  and  India  and  elsewhere  that 
neutrality  does  not  prevent  anyone  from 
being  attacked,  from  being  subverted,  from 
becoming  a  victim  of  aggression. 

Our  experience  with  communism  has 
shown  that  the  neutralization  of  a  na- 
tion generally  amounts  to  surrender  on 
the  installment  plan. 

Thanat  made  it  plain  that  the  thing 
which  alarms  him  now  is  any  U.S.  talk, 
in  Congress  and  the  press,  of  calling  it 
quits.   He  said: 

Some  people  are  saying,  "Let's  go  back  to 
Geneva.  Let's  try  again."  Twice  in  one  life- 
time is  enough.  Every  time  you  go  to  Geneva 
you  surrender  to  the  Communists.  North 
Vietnam  and  Communist  China  have  made  it 
plain  that  what  they  want  is  a  complete  U.S. 
withdrawal.  They  are  not  interested  in  ne- 
gotiations. «=, 

South  Vietnam  has  not  asked  anybody  to 
negotiate  its  surrender  to  the  Communists. 
I  don't  think  we  have  the  right  to  treat  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  the  Laotians  as  chat- 
tels. We  cannot  dispose  of  them  by  interna- 
tional agreement. 

Does  aiiiyone  remember  Munich,  where 
Hitler's  appetite  was  insatiably  whetted 
by  British  concession  and  World  War  n 
was  born? 

Pote  Sarasin,  the  longtime  SEATO  sec- 
retary general  who  is  now  Thailand's 
Minister  for  National  Development,  has 
stated : 

I  don't  think  the  American  people  sbovdd 
limit  their  vision  to  the  saving  of  Vietnam, 
I  think  this  is  a  problem  of  saving  the  exist- 
ing free  countries  of  Asia.  The  Communists 
want  nothing  more  than  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  and  bases  from 
Asia.  Yet  we  rely  entirely  on  U.S.  Forces  and, 
like  Malaysia  with  Britain,  we  cannot  stand 
alone  unless  there  is  the  support  of  the 
United  States. 

After  considerable  study  of  the  issues 
and  after  listening  to  the  President,  his 
advisers,  and  other  informed  persons,  I 
find  myself  wholeheartedly  in  support  of 
the  current  position  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration.   We  all  hope  for  an  early  end 
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to  this  frustrating  struggle,  but  the  only 
real  solution  is  to  convince  the  Commu- 
nists to  live  up  to  agreements  already 
made,  not  to  create  further  agreements 
to  be  broken. 

Senate  Republican  leader  Everett  M. 
DiRKSEN  has  asserted  that  the  United 
States  has  "blown  the  trumpets  of  re- 
treat too  long"  and  that  it  is  time  to  take 
a  firm  stand  against  the  Communists. 

I  conclude  with  a  statement  made  by 
•Senator  Dodd  4  years  ago  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  following  a  trip  to  southeast 
Asia: 

If  the  United  States,  with  its  unrivaled 
might,  with  its  unparalleled  wealth,  with 
its  dominion  over  sea  and  air.  with  its  heri- 
tage as  the  champion  of  freedom — if  this 
United  States  and  its  free  world  allies  have 
so  diminished  in  spirit  that  they  can  be 
laid  in  the  dust  by  a  few  thousand  primitive 
guerrillas,  then  we  are  far  down  the  road 
from  which  there  is  no  return. 

In  right  and  in  might,  we  are  able  to  work 
our  will  on  this  question.  Southeast  Asia 
cannot  be  lost  unless  we  will  it  to  be  lost; 
it  cannot  be  saved  unless  we  will  It  to  be 
saved. 

This  problem,  seemingly  so  remote  and  dis- 
tant, will  In  fact  be  resolved  here  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  Congress,  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 


AGENCY  PROPOSED  TO  ASSIST 
LOCAL  COURTS.  WIVES,  AND 
PROSECUTORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHBRooK]  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  calling  for  a 
new  ofiBce  within  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
5358  after  conferring  with  and  receiving 
the  advice  of  judges,  prosecuting  attor- 
neys, and  welfare  officials  in  the  17th 
Ohio  District.  It  would  facilitate  Fed- 
eral cooperation  with  State  and  local 
agencies  and  law  enforcement  officials  to 
locate  individuals  for  whom  a  warrant  of 
arrest  has  been  issued  for  abandonment, 
desertion,  or  nonsupport  of  children. 

Prosecuting  attofneys  and  welfare 
agencies  are  hampered  in  their  efforts  to 
locate  husbands  who  abandon  their 
families  because  of  Federal  policies 
against  divulging  information  as  to  wel- 
fare recipients,  income  tax,  social  secu- 
rity, and  other  programs.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  which  would  make  the 
FBI  a  clearinghouse  for  information  re- 
garding runaway  fathers  which  would 
help  local  law  enforcement  and  welfare 
agencies  locate  these  men  for  proper 
legal  action. 

The  Federal  Government  should  give 
its  cooperation  to  these  local  prosecuting 
attorneys,  courts,  and  especially  the 
wives  and  mothers  who  become  welfare 
cases  because  of  nonsupport.  Setting  up 
this  new  office  in  the  FBI  would  allow 
them  to  handle  these  requests  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  otherwise  protect  the 
confidential  nature  of  welfare  rolls,  in- 
come tax  returns,  and  social  security  con- 
tributions. 

Here  is  an  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  the 
Federal  Government  can  give  informa- 
tion to  local  courts  and  prosecutors  to 


help  in  law  enforcement.  I  am  not 
advocating  the  FBI  become  a  tracer  of 
lost  persons  but  it  does  make  sense  to 
have  them  assist  by  giving  information 
which  is  peculiarly  Federal  in  nature 
where  this  information  will  help  locate 
runaway  fathers  and  husbands,  H.R. 
5358  is  included  herewith: 

H.R.  5358 
To   establish    an   office   within   the   Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  assist  the  States 
in  locating  individuals  for  whom  a  warrant 
of  arrest  has  been  issued  for  abandonment, 
desertion,  or  nonsupport  of  children 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   iji   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Attorney  General  shall  establish  within  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department 
of  Justice,  an  office  whose  function  shall  be 
to  obtain  information  relating  to  the  loca- 
tion of  certain  individuals  that  may  be  in 
the  possession  of  an  executive  department, 
agency,    or    other    instrumentality    of    the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Where  a  warrant  has  been  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  any  individual  under  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  State  based  upon  the  offense  of 
abandonment,  desertion,  or  nonsupport  of 
children,  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  political  sub- 
division of  such  State  having  Jurisdiction 
over  such  offense  may  request  (in  such 
manner,  and  setting  forth  such  information, 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  by  regulat  on 
prescribe!  the  head  of  the  office  estrtblished 
under  the  first  section  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation relating  to  the  location  of  such 
individual  that  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
an  executive  department,  agency,  or  other 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  head  of  the  office  established 
under  the  first  section  is  authorized  to  obtain 
from  any  executive  department,  agency,  or 
other  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
any  information  in  the  possession  of  such 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  re- 
lating to  the  location  of  an  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  a  request  for  Information 
has  been  made  under  section  2.  Each  ex- 
ecutive department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality relating  to  the  location  of  an  individual 
with  respect  to  whom  a  request  for  informa- 
tion has  been  made  under  section  2.  Each 
executive  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  information  to  the 
head  of  such  office  for  the  use  of  the  person 
making  the  request,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law  limiting  the  disclosure  of 
information  by  such  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  unless  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  deter- 
mines that  such  information  should  not  be 
disclosed  in  the  interests  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN 
EVERY  GUARANTEE  THAT  THEIR 
VOTES  WILL  BE  COUNTED  AND 
ACCURATELY  TABULATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton]  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
American  citizens  should  not  only  be  pro- 
tected in  their  right  to  vote  in  public 
elections,  but  they  should  also  be  given 
every  guarantee  that  their  votes  will  be 
counted  and  accurately  tabulated. 

I  fully  endorse  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  Congress  enact  laws  that  will 
protect  the  right  of  every  qualified  Amer- 


ican citizen  to  vote  in  all  National,  State 
and  local  elections.  This  is  a  right  of 
citizenship,  and  no  election  official  in  any 
State  must  be  allowed  to  obstruct  Amer- 
leans  in  the  free  exercise  of  it. 

However,  not  only  have  there  been  In- 
stances  in  the  past  where  citizens  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote, 
there  also  have  been  numerous  validated 
occurrences  of  vote  fraud  where  votes 
have  not  been  counted,  ballot  boxes  have 
been  stuffed,  and  tabulations  of  votes 
have  been  purposefully  altered.  It 
seems  to  me  that  accompanying  the 
right  to  vote  is  a  coequal  right  to  have 
the  vote  accurately  counted,  free  from 
any  possibility  of  fraud. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
there  was  a  failure  to  count  votes,  that 
vote  tabulations  were  rigged  and  manip- 
ulated, and  that  both  nonexistent  and 
deceased  persons  somehow  "voted"  in  the 
1960  elections  in  Cook  County,  111.,  and 
in  other  urban  areas  of  the  country. 
There  should  be  protection  against  this 
type  of  outrageous  activity,  as  well  as 
against  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote; 
and  I  heartily  recommend  this  to  the 
President  for  his  consideration. 

The  right  to  vote  is  a  sacred  American 
responsibility,  and  I  fail  to  see  the 
difference  between  not  allowing  an 
American  in  Selma,  Ala.,  to  vote,  and  al- 
lowing a  citizen  in  Chicago,  111.,  to  vote 
and  then  not  counting  his  ballot. 

Every  American — in  Alabama,  Illinois, 
Utah,  or  wherever— has  a  right  to  vote 
and  an  equally  sacred  right  to  have  his 
vote  counted  fairly. 
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GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
again  in  this  Congress  introduced  legisla- 
tion  to  create  a  great  white  fleet  designed 
to  render  emergency  assistance  and  aid 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  coastal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  underdeveloped  world. 

H.R.  2428  would  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  establish  a  fleet 
of  presently  mothballed  vessels.  The 
ships  would  be  staffed  by  experts  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  agriculture  who 
would  visit  coastal  territories,  in  case  of 
emergencies  or  otherwise,  to  bring  needed 
relief. 

Although  the  project  would  come  under 
the  overall  directional  authority  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  knowledgeable  private 
groups.  The  ships  are  available.  And  I 
have  expert  advice  that  a  great  number 
of  these  are  readily  suitable  for  recondi- 
tioning without  prohibitive  cost. 

The  fleet  would  be  divided  into  task 
forces,  each  including  a  hospital  ship; 
other  vessels  could  be  used  for  transport 
of  clothing,  medical  supplies,  and  also 
food  commodities  from  our  surplus  stock. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  cost  of  the 
operation,  H.R.  2428  provides  for  maxi- 
mum use  of  counterpart  funds,  presently 
languishing  in  vaults  overseas. 

Last  July  29  I  addressed  the  House  at 
length  on  this  subject.     It  is  an  idea 


which  has  long  activated  my  interest.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  during  this  Congress, 
the  House  will  give  it  serious  considera- 
tion. 

As  indicated  by  the  success  of  Project 
Hope,  the  white  fleet  can  become  an  ef- 
fective instrument  in  meeting  hunger 
and  deprivation  abroad.  It  is  realistic 
in  that  we  will  work  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  tools  already  available,  such  as 
food  surplus,  unused  ships,  and  local  cur- 
rencies accumulating  overseas. 

With  this  legislation  we  can  effectively 
muster  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  our 
advanced  society  and  apply  it  now  where 
it  is  most  needed  throughout  the  world. 
There  will  be  no  political  strings;  this 
proposal  is  humanitarian  in  concept  and 
application;  there  is  no  special  message 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  except  the 
willingness  to  transmit  the  fruits  of  mod- 
em medicine,  technical  know-how,  and 
agricultural  revolution  to  those  most  in 
need.  I 

America  has  a  moral  obligation  to  con- 
fer upon  the  disadvantaged  its  super- 
abundance in  learning  and  food  produc- 
tion; we  cannot  waste  it,  either  on  our 
own  pockets  of  deprivation  or  the  urgent 
want  that  is  unmet  abroad. 


HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  144  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRO- 
NAUTICS I 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr;  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Members  to  House  Report  No.  144,  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

This  report  was  origindilly  brought  out, 
last  December,  as  a  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
velopment— which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
chair.  In  my  judgment,  it  deals  with  a 
most  important  matter— the  limitations 
which  some  of  our  appixDpriations  acts 
place  on  reimbursing  universities  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions  for  overhead 
costs  incurred  in  the  course  of  work  con- 
ducted through  Federal  research  grants. 

We  recommend  strongly  that  such 
limitations  be  removed  in  future  acts 
for  three  main  reasons. 

First.  A  fixed  amount  of  reimbursable 
costs  results  in  loss  of  the  administrative 
flexibility  so  necessary  to  productive 
working  arrangements. 

Second.  The  bookkeeping  processes  of 
the  various  grantee  institutions  are  so 
different  that  the  flat  percentage-of- 
direct-costs  formula  imposed  by  statute 
often  results  in  serious  inequities  and 
hardship. 

Third.  The  statutory  limitation  pre- 
vents the  uniformity  of  treatment  which 
good  administration  requires  and  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  trying  to 
bring  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  with  pleasure 
that  the  President,  in  his  budget  message 
to  the  Congress  this  year  also  recom- 


mended the  removal  of  these  restric- 
tions. His  request,  I  think,  lends  ur- 
gency to  the  problem.  Hence  may  I  com- 
mend to  all  Members  of  the  House  this 
report  of  our  subcommittee — "Govern- 
ment and  Science  No.  5 — Indirect  Costs 
Under  Federal  Research  Grants" — or 
House  Report  No.  144,  89th  Congress, 
which  is  identical.  This  report,  together 
with  the  extensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject which  we  held  last  May  and  June, 
will  provide  Members  with  much  useful 
information  in  their  consideration  of  the 
issues  involved. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
House  Report  No.  144  carries  the  first 
printed  text  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  A-21  as  revised  and  promul- 
gated after  lengthy  study  and  work.  The 
circular  contains  the  administration's 
formulas  and  policy  for  the  uniform 
handling  of  overhead  costs  on  all  re- 
search grants. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CONTE,  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia),  for  60 
minutes,  on  March  17 ;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith 
of  Virginia) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  March  17 ; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Waggonner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Colmer),  for  30  minutes,  on  March  17; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Yates,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, vacating  his  special  order  for  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morton)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Morton),  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morton),  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Morton)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Mathias  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gibbons)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Callan. 


Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  FOGARTY. 

Mr.  King  of  California. 
Mr.  Bingham. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Banjamln 
A.  Ramelb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  190.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cametta 
(jermaine  Thomas  Hunte;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sunnyside 
Seed  Farms;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  L. 
Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Hein  and  Sadie  Heln;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung  >BL 
Won;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earico  Agos- 
tinl  and  Celestino  Agostini;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
2  through  May  8,  1966,  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week";  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pm.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  17, 1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


ICXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

750.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
new  obligational  authority  for  the  legislative 
branch  and  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965,  and  a  proposed  appropriation  to 
liquidate  obligations  incurred  under  previ- 
ously granted  contract  authority  (H.  Doc.  No. 
119) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

751.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Maritime 
Administration,  Department  of  Conunerce, 
on  the  activities  and  transactions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  from  October  1, 
1964,  through  December  31,  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

752.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  notice  of  proposed  disposition  of 
surplus  natural  rubber  held  In  the  national 
stockpile,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  section 
3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act.  50  U.S.C.  98b(e);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
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753.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  to  the  Government  in 
the  leasing  of  electronic  data  processing  sys- 
tems by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.; 
Defense  and  Space  Center,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


March  16,  1965  W    March  16,  1965 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  398.  A  bill  to  permit 
the  discovery,  location,  development,  and 
utilization  of  the  mineral  resources  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  national  forests  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  174).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BOGGS: 

HJi.  6319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  the  recovery  of  losses  arising  from 
expropriation,  intervention,  or  confiscation 
of  properties  by  governments  of  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 

H.R.  6320.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    Fort    Massachusetts    as   a    na- 
tional  historic   site;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE : 

H.R.  6321.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ellis  Island  National  His- 
toric Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California : 

H.R.  6322.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
individuals  to  register  and  to  vote  in  State 
and  Federal  elections  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race  or  color;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  6323.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
individuals  to  register  and  to  vote  in  State 
and  Federal  elections  without  discrimination 
because  of  race  or  color;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.FRASER: 

H.R.  6324.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
Individuals  to  register  and  to  vote  in  State 
and  Federal  elections  without  discrimination 
because  of  race  or  color;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  6325.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5042  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  tax  for  certain  wine 
produced  for  personal  use;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  6326.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLIPIELD: 

H.R.  6327.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  service 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ByMr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  6328.  A  bill  to  amehd  section  402(d) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  q^nd  Cosmetic  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6329.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  completion  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  Great  Lakes-Hudson  River 
Waterway  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  30, 
1935;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  6330.  A  bill  to  provide  a  wheat  pro- 
gram for  1966  and  subsequent  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  6331.  A   bill   to   provide   members   of 
the   Colville   Confederated  Tribes  with  full 
citizenship  and  to  provide  for  vesting  each 
tribal   member   with   his   equal   cash   share 
representing    his    equity    in    all    reservation 
assets  of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes  in 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Afifairs. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6332.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary 
medicail  education  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  6333.  A  bill  to  give  financial  assistance 
to   the  States   for  educational   purposes  by 
authorizing  annual   appropriations   to  each 
State  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  Federal  in- 
dividual Income  taxes  collected  therein;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  6334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  permit  returning  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  Import  free  of  duty  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  articles  acquired  with  foreign 
currencies  sold  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  6335.  A  bill  to  provide  a  wheat  pro- 
gram for  1966  and  subsequent  years,  and  for 
other     purposes;      to     the     Committee     on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  6336.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  taxes 
on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparations,  and  lug- 
gage and   handbags;    to  the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6337.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  service 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  household  type  hot  wa- 
ter heaters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REDLIN: 
H.R.  6339.  A  bill  to  provide  a  wheat  pro- 
gram for  1966  and  subsequent  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  6340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  6341.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  article  XIV  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  section  22 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  6)  which 
require  that  the  basis  of  representation  of 
each  of  the  several  States  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  reduced  In  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  adult  citizen  Inhab- 
itants of  such  State  whose  right  to  vote  Is 
denied  or  abridged;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6342:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  or- 
ganization described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of 


such  code  which  engages  in  certain  dlscrlmi. 
natory  practices  shall  be  denied  an  exemp- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  SECREST: 
H.R.  6343.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
widows  of  certain  veterans  by  10  percent,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  6344:  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  un- 
der the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlj. 
ability  insurance  system,  to  provide  child'j 
insurance   benefits  beyond  age   18  while  In 
school,  to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60 
on  a  reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at 
age  72,   to  improve  the  actuarial  status  of 
the  trust  funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  im- 
prove the  public  assistance  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  6345.  A    bill    to    provide    competitive 
equality  between  State  and  National  bankj 
with   respect   to   branching  powers;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
H.R.  6346.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committe  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  6347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  luggage  and  handbags,  and  the 
tax  on  club  dues;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  6348.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  as- 
sassination of  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AYRES : 
H.R.  6349.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  educational  opportunities  of  education- 
ally  deprived  children,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  sources  for  States,  school 
districts,  and  educational  Institutions  by 
means  of  tax  credits  and  payments  to  In- 
dividuals who  must  meet  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  6350.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  6351.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  program  of 
insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  commercial  Insxu'- 
ance  at  standard  rates  because  of  being  as- 
signed to  duty  In  a  combat  zone  or  perform- 
ing extra  hazardous  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  6352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
In  annuity  elected  for  a  spouse  when  such 
spouse  predeceases  the  person  making  the 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6353.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  to  certain  retired  employees  entitled 
to  deferred  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order  to 
provide  survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses, 
and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  sxu"vlvor  an- 
nuities for  the  surviving  spouses  of  certain 
former  employees  who  died  in  service  or  after 
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retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  6355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.B.  6356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS : 

H.R.  6357.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  educational  opportunities  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children,  and  to  provide 
additional  revenue  sources  for  States,  school 
districts,  and  educational  institutions  by 
means  of  tax  credits  and  payments  to  indi- 
viduals who  must  meet  the'costs  of  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  6358.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6359.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R.  6360.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  educational  opportunities  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children,  and  to  provide 
additional  revenue  sources  for  States, 
school  districts,  and  educational  institutions 
by  means  of  tax  credits  aaid  payments  to 
Individuals  who  must  meet  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  l 

By  Mr.  JOELSON :  | 

H.R.  6361.  A  bill   to   amehd   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  commuter  fare  revenue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  6362.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  dur- 
ing which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  make  fisheries  loans  under  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  6363.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  WH  ALLEY: 

HR.  6364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  7-percent 
Increase  in  all  benefits,  with  additional  fu- 
ture increases  in  benefits  based  on  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living,  to  provide  child's  in- 
surance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  In 
school,  to  liberalize  the  retirement  test,  to 
reduce  retirement  age  for  women  from  62  to 
60  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  6365.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Commilitee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  1 1 

By  Mr.  TUTEN:  || 

HJ.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  apportionment  of  districts  from  which 
members  of  a  State  legislature  or  members 
of  governing  bodies  of  subordinate  State 
units  of  government  are  to  be  elected;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  354.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  to  the  United  States  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  during  its  14tli 
conference  to  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

116.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  territory  of  Guam,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  Its  resolution 
requesting  that  Capt.  George  A.  Alexander, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  be  given  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

117.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  erecting  a  fence  in  San 
Diego  County  along  the  International  border; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

-  Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  6366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brian 
Richard  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

HR.  6367.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    All 
Bastlni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  6368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evange- 
line Cochila;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Lay  go  Gillermo  (also  known  as  Manuel  Gull- 
lermo  Laygo) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6370.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kaoruko 
Matsuo  Van  Dine;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
L.  Johnston;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  6372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
Tropeano  Ollvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6373.  A  bUl   for   the  relief  of  Mario 
Raljevic;  to  the  Conmaittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   HANNA: 

H.R.  6374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Yruretagoyena  Cordero  and  his  wife,  Maria 
Louisa  Yruretagoyena  Cordero,  and  their 
children,  Susan  Yruretagoyena  Cordero, 
Maria  Elena  Yruretagoyena  Cordero,  and 
Maria  Isabel  Yruretagoyena  Cordero;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6375.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Hanna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  KREBS: 

H.R.  6376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helena  Wisnlewskl,  and  her  son,  AndrzeJ 
Wlsniewskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  6377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glovannla 
Pinto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  In- 
coronata  Pinto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 

H.R.  6379.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Woznlak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  6380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  VI- 
nelda  Anderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dvora  Tal  Fields;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6382.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  Rufus 
Gibbons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  6383.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Bruce 
John  Myles  and  Helen  Vivienne  Myles;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6384.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Demetria  Messana  Barone;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  6385.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Slrle 
Oneida  Sang  De  La  Rosa  De  Contreras;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  6386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eiunella 
Custodia  Nagal;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Key  Suck 

Yang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 

H.R.  6388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 

Zarbo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

130.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  mayor,  village  of  Canfield,  Ohio,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  resolution  with  reference 
to  urging  Congress  to  direct  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  enforce  cer- 
tain laws,  relative  to  the  prevention  and  pro- 
hibition of  the  destruction  of  our  freedoms, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown, 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers  and  God  of  our  sal- 
vation: Thou  knowest  our  hearts,  for 
from  Thee  no  secrets  are  hid. 

Thou  seest — in  spite  of  the  worst 
things  in  us,  which  we  despise — that  in 
our  highest  hours,  we  deeply  desire  to 
be  the  true  servants  of  Thy  will. 

In  our  grateful  hearts,  O  Lord,  we 
cherish  the  golden  heritage  that  has 
been  bequeathed  us  through  the  virtue 
and  valor  of  those  whose  words  and  deeds 
within  these  legislative  halls  have  helped 
mightily  to  make  the  greatness  of  this 
free  land  of  our  hope  and  prayer. 

In  these  days  of  world  destiny,  may 
the  citizens  of  this  privileged  land  under 
Thee  close  their  national  ranks  in  a  new 
unity  to  face  poverty,  inequality,  and  ig- 
norance in  the  homeland,  as  powers  with- 
out pity  or  conscience  seek  to  destroy  in 
all  the  earth  liberty  of  speech  and  wor- 
ship and  to  defile  the  sanctity  of  the 
temple  of  human  personality. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  iNotrrE,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  15, 1965,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  SURGEON  GENERAL- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  118) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended,  I 
am  sending  to  the  Congress  the  Ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Sex'vice  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  health  research  fa- 
cilities program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House,  March  16.  1965. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

Hil.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Kure  Beach.  N.C.; 

HR.  3989.  An  act  to  extend  to  30  days  the 
time  for  filing  petitions  for  removal  of  civil 
actions  from  State  to  Federal  courts; 

H.R.  3992.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(f) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
transcripts  furnished  by  court  reporters  for 
the  district  courts; 

H.R.  3994.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  and  pay- 
ing certain  claims  arising  out  of  the  crash 
of  a  U.S.  aircraft  at  Wichita,  Kans.; 

HR.  3995.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3996.  An  act  to  amend  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  settlement  of  admiralty 
claims; 

HJl.  3998.  An  act  to  Increase  the  fees  of 
jury  commissioners  in  the  U.S.  district 
courts; 

H.R.  3999.  An  act  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  Judges 
hereafter  appointed  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the 
Judges  of  all  other  U.S.  district  courts  now 
have; 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  capital  in  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  banks,  Including  an 
Increase  in  the  debt  permitted  such  banks  In 
relation  to  their  capital  and  provision  for  the 
production  credit  associations  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional capital  stock  therein,  to  provide  for 
allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks  and 
as^sociations  to  their  users,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5075.  An  act  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  In  order  to  Increase  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be  Insured 
under  subtitle  A  of  such  act;  and 

H.R.  5874.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  815, 
81st  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  construc- 


tion of  school  facilities  for  children  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands from  whom  local  educational  agencies 
are  unable  to  provide  education. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Kure  Beach,  N.C.: 

H.R.  3989.  An  act  to  extend  to  30  days  the 
time  for  filing  petitions  for  removal  of  civil 
actions  from  State  to  Federal  courts; 

H.R.  3992.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(f) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
transcripts  furnished  by  court  reporters  for 
the  district  courts; 

H.R.  3994.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  and  pay- 
ing certain  claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of 
a  U.S.  aircraft  at  Wichita,  Kans.; 

H.R.  3995.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3996.  An  act  to  amend  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  settlement  of  admiralty 
claims; 

H.R.  3998.  An  act  to  increase  the  fees  of 
Jury  commissioners  in  the  U.S.  district 
courts;  and 

HJl.  3999.  An  act  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rlglits  for  judges  here- 
after appointed  to  tlie  U.S.  District  Coiut  for 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  judges  of 
all  other  U.S.  district  covirts  now  have;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  capital  in  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks,  including  an 
Increase  in  the  debt  permitted  such  banks  in 
relation  to  their  capital  and  provision  for 
the  production  credit  associations  to  acquire 
additional  capital  stock  therein,  to  provide 
for  allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks 
and  associations  to  their  tisers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  5075.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  In  order  to  Increase  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be  Insured 
tmder  subtitle  A  of  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  5874.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  815, 
81st  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities  for  children  In  Puerto 
Rico,  Wake  Island.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  whom  local  educational  agencies 
are  unable  to  provide  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Inottye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Inotiye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Permanent  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations;  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; and  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Finance  of  the  Committee 


on  Banking  and  Currency  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DIRKSEN  ON 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  made  before  the  20th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Limestone 
Institute,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  State  of  the  Union 
(An  address  by  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  before  the  20th  an- 
nual  convention  of  National  Limestone  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  Statler  Hil- 
ton, Jan.  18, 1965) 

Director  Faylor,  President  Koch,  and  my 
fellow  citizens:  I  am  honored  by  the  invita- 
tion to  come  in  fellowship  with  you  today. 
But,  at  the  very  outset,  I  will  warn  you  that 
I  am  no  expert  In  your  field.  I  do  apply 
limestone  to  my  garden  out  in  Virginia.  I 
have  read  the  books  on  what  It  does  as  a  soil 
sweetener,  and  a  few  odds  and  ends,  and  I 
vote  appropriations  for  that  purpose.  But, 
frankly,  I  am  not  an  expert,  and  I  do  not 
presume  to  be.  It  has  been  said  that  an 
expert  is  one  who  can  advis^  you  how  to  go 
wrong  with  confidence.  So  I  believe  that 
will  suCace  for  me. 

Now,  it  is  dlfflcult,  indeed,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, to  pick  out  a  subject.  And, 
when  Mr.  Koch  called,  I  said,  simply  reach- 
ing Into  the  air,  "well  let's  just  say  that  I'll 
talk  about  the  state  of  the  Union."  I  could 
have  said  Duke's  mixture.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  cigarette  tobacco  In  the  days  when 
you  rolled  your  own.  It  had  everything  in 
It  and  that  goes  for  my  speeches,  too.  But, 
the  state  of  the  Union  is  a  delightful  sub- 
ject, because  It  gives  you  so  much  latitude. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  I  went  over  to  St.  Paul  on 
three  different  nights  to  listen  to  a  debate 
between  Father  John  B.  Ryan,  who  later 
came  to  Washington,  and  Morris  Hlllquist. 
the  eminent  Socialist  from  New  York.  And 
they  had  gotten  to  the  last  of  the  debate, 
and  I  am  sure  you  know  what  the  technique 
is — they  start  out  with  their  main  argu- 
ment, and  then  comes  the  rebuttal  and  the 
surrebuttal.  Then  comes  the  rejoinder  and 
the  surrejoinder,  and  that  winds  it  up.  So, 
when  Mr.  Hlllquist  was  making  his  rejoinder, 
he  said  "The  arguments  of  my  learned  friend 
remind  me  a  good  deal  of  that  old  Mother 
Hubbard  gown  that  the  ladles  used  to  wear. 
It  covers  everything,  and  touches  nothing." 
So  It  came  Father  Ryan's  turn,  and  he  said 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  argument  of  mj 
distinguished  friend  from  New  York  reminds 
me  a  great  deal  of  that  gown  that  was  Indige- 
nous to  the  age  of  flaming  youth  and  the 
literature  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  It  was  one 
of  those  clinging,  diaphanous  gowns  that 
touched  everything  and  covered  nothing." 

So  as  you  see,  one  has  his  choice,  and  the 
state  of  the  Union  makes  a  very,  very  delight- 
fiU  subject — and  in  addition  thereto — It  gives 
me  a  chance  to  remain  in  domains  where  1 
am  familiar.  I  often  think  of  the  man  who, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  owner, 
got  the  chickens  out  of  the  coop,  and,  when 
they  got  him  in  court,  he  wouldn't  testify. 
The  judge  took  him  off  In  a  corner  and  said, 
"Sam,  you've  got  to  testify  In  your  own  de- 
fense. Otherwise,  I'm  going  to  have  to  do 
something  about  you."  The  old  man  puzzled 
for  a  moment,  and  said,  "Well,  Judge,  I'll  tell 
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vou  If  you're  going  to  indUlge  in  any  ras- 
cality, you  stick  to  the  bench,  where  you  Is 
familiar."  I  prefer  to  stick;  to  the  bench, 
where  I  am  familiar. 

Your  meeting  here  comes  at  a  very  timely 
period  in  the  year.  We  are  still  in  the  month 
of  January,  an  interesting  month,  well- 
named,  perhaps  the  best-uaaned  month  in 
the  whole  calendar.  You  may  recall  the 
Romans  called  it  "January,"  after  the  god 
Janus,  one  of  those  mythological  deities,  with 
a  face  in  front  and  a  face  behind — one  face 
with  which  to  contemplate  the  departing  old 
year  and  all  the  mistakes  and  sins  of  omis- 
Bion  and  conunission  that  you  perpetrated, 
and  then  a  face  in  front  wltih  which  to  be- 
hold the  future  and  to  see  what  Is  there,  and, 
with  faith  and  hope  and  a  spirit  of  charity, 
to  approach  all  the  tomorrows  in  the  new 
year.  So,  it  is  well  named.  And,  I  presxime 
from  this  annual  meeting,  you  will  be  taking 
thought  about  what  may  beset  your  industry 
in  1965.  I 

I  was  amazed  the  other  dajy.  reading  Time 
magazine,  that  in  Paris,  there  is  one  fore- 
caster or  soothsayer  or  astrologer  or  fortune- 
teUer  for  every  120  people.  They  have  only 
one  doctor  for  every  500  people,  and,  I  think, 
only  1  preacher  or  priest  for  every  5.000. 
But  they've  got  one  forecaster  who  dips  Into 
the  future  to  tell  what  lies  there  for  every 
120  people  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  It  becomes 
a  $1  billion  enterprise.  So,  depending  on 
whether  you  lay  down  20  francs  or  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  francs,  you  will  get  your  for- 
tune and  your  future  told.  It  becomes  the 
favorite  pastime,  I  think — not  only  there,  but 
here.  And,  if  you  don't  know  it,  this  Is  the 
only  city  In  the  United  States  where  fortune- 
tellers are  licensed.  I  am  sure  you  didn't 
know  It,  but,  as  you  go  around,  you  will  see 
a  big  replica  of  a  hand.  And  If  you  walk  in 
behind  the  curtain,  there  is  a  palmist  to  read 
the  lines  In  your  palm.  Or.  If  you  look  In 
the  second-story  window,  astrologer,  star- 
gazer,  crystal  gazer,  expert  with  the  crystal 
ball — they  all  are  here.  They  are  licensed, 
so  It  makes  It  legitimate,  and  you  don't  have 
to  be  afraid  of  being  arrested  when  you  go 
to  one  of  these  for  tune  telling  parlors. 

So,  now  we  are  in  Januarjj,  looking  to  the 
future,  and  everybody  will  be  speculating 
about  it.  And  everybody — hot  quite  every- 
body— will  be  wrong.  That'e  the  nice  thing 
about  it.  That  Includes  r(ie,  also.  There 
was  one.  however,  who  was  right.  In  1900, 
the  New  York  World  held  What  they  called 
a  seminar,  or  a  symposium.  And  they  had 
Eome  distinguished  people— Sam  Gompers, 
of  labor,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  President 
Sherman,  of  Cornell,  Dean  Parrar,  Jay  Gould; 
also  Arthur  Twining  Hadley  of  Yale.  I  have 
gone  back  to  examine  what  they  had  to  say. 
They  were  all  wrong,  except  Arthur  Twining 
Hadley — because,  on  that  occasion,  he  said 
"I  apprehend  the  day  when  the  individual, 
in  the  group  interest,  will  color  the  legisla- 
tion in  our  country  and  then.  In  the  national 
Interest,  will  be  lauded."  I  pasted  that  In 
my  hat,  and  I  have  remembered  It  ever 
since.  So,  when  I  assess  the  state  of  the 
Union,  I  always  think  of  the  cleavages  that 
come  within  this  free  country  and  what  can 
happen  if  groups  and  groups  and  groups 
finally  miss  the  larger  Interest  and,  in  so 
doing,  put  the  very  essence  of  freedom  In 
jeopardy. 

VIETNAM    PROBLEM 

Now,  we  live  In  a  rather  feverish  world. 
It's  full  of  tumult.  It's  full  of  turbulence. 
And,  if  we  think  of  the  state  of  the  Union 
in  its  relation  to  the  world,  all  you  have  to 
do,  like  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness — lift  your 
eyes  and  look  at  the  feverish  and  incan- 
descent horizons  of  the  world  today,  and 
there  you  will  discover  the  difficulties  that 
are  before  us.  In  Vietnam  today,  we  have 
22,000  advisers.  We  do  not  have  troops  in 
Vietnam — we  have  advisers.  But  you're  just 
as  dead  as  an  adviser  as  yoU  are  If  you  are 


a  corporal  or  a  colonel.  And  things  are  not 
going  well  there.  And  one  of  the  things 
with  which  the  Congress  and  the  President 
must  wrestle   Is    (1)    whether   we  pull  out; 

(2)  whether  we  go  north  with  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  complications  with  Red  China;  or 

(3)  do  we  muddle  through  as  best  we  can. 
In  the  hope  that  faith  and  destiny  will  some- 
how give  us  a  break?  That's  a  part  of  this 
turbulent  world,  and  It  has  its  Impact  upon 
the  state  of  our  Union. 

OUTSIDE  INFLUENCES 

I  heard  a  man  say,  "We  are  in  this  world, 
but  not  of  It."  Don't  kid  yourself  on  that 
score.  We  are  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
we  are  of  it,  and  we  can't  divest  ourselves  of 
those  relationships  in  a  world  that  is  so 
closely  brought  together.  If  there  should  be 
a  frost  In  the  growing  seasons  in  the  Argen- 
tine, when  the  flax  Is  going  toward  the  ripen- 
ing stage,  it  will  be  registered  on  the  board 
of  trade  in  Chicago  within  an  hour.  And  it 
will  show  up  in  the  cost  of  broadcloth  manu- 
factured In  England.  And,  It  will  show  up 
in  the  form  of  a  shirt  that  you  buy  In  a 
haberdashery  in  Washington. 

If  there  should  be  a  drought  In  Canada,  It 
will  be  registered  in  20  minutes  on  the  com- 
modity exchange  in  Chicago.  And  it  will 
have  Its  Impact  on  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
in  Baltimore.  I  presume  I  could  spend  the 
afternoon  to  give  you  Illustrations  of  how 
this  world  is  integrated,  and  that  we  are  of  it. 
We  are  a  part  of  It.  So,  when  we  assess  the 
state  of  the  Union,  we,  frankly,  must  assess 
the  state  of  the  world,  because  It  will  Im- 
pinge upon  the  Interest  and  the  well-being 
of  our  own  great  country.  I  think  not  only 
of  Vietnam,  but  I  think  of  the  Congo. 

I  had  a  rather  interesting  experience.  I 
was  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  one  night.  I  got  off 
tour  and  walked  Into  the  Fontenelle  Hotel  at 
midnight.  A  Catholic  Father  looked  at  me. 
He  said.  "I  know  you,  but  you  don't  know 
me."  Well,  I  said,  "Father,  who  are  you?" 
He  says  "I'm  a  priest  from  the  Congo,  and 
I'm  a  sergeant  in  the  Congolese  Army." 
Well,  we  walked  in  and  registered.  He  said 
"Could  I  visit  with  you  for  about  30  min- 
utes?" Well,  I  said  "Father,  it's  midnight, 
I'm  tired,  and  I  catch  an  early  plane,  but 
suppose  we  visit  for  a  few  minutes."  And 
then  he  began  to  tell  me  of  what  the  problem 
is.  There  is  a  country,  so  fabxUously  wealthy 
in  minerals.  In  gems.  In  riches,  that  it's  no 
wonder  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  have  their  eye  on  the  Congo.  And 
since  it  can  contaminate  all  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  exactly  what  should  we  do,  and 
what  kind  of  a  distinction  shall  be  made 
when  not  merely  a  country  In  the  heart- 
land, but  the  whole  continent,  measured  In 
terms  of  years,  will  be  at  stake?  That's  the 
problem.  How  easy  it  is  to  pass  quick  judg- 
ment without  knowing  all  the  facts.  It 
brings  back  what  I  have  said  a  lot  of  times — 
the  older  I  get,  the  less  secure  I  become  in 
what  little  I  actually  know. 

If  we  go  back  to  Asia  for  a  moment — and 
I've  been  out  there  two  or  three  times,  once 
as  the  emissary  of  Eisenhower — I  tried  to  get 
In  perspective  precisely  what  can  happen  If, 
perchance,  we  should  pull  out,  or  we  should 
be  forced  out  of  Vietnam. 

First,  It  is  the  southern  anchor  post  of 
our  outside  defense  line  which  runs  from 
Korea  to  Vietnam.  If  we  lose  that  flank,  how 
easy  for  the  enemy  to  turn  it,  and  then  the 
anchor  post  is  jeopardized  and  all  the  Islands 
In  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  all  of  southeast 
Asia.  What  judgment  would  you  make  on  a 
matter  of  that  kind?  That's  part  of  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  of  our  thinking,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  It, 
one  way  or  the  other.  And,  obviously,  if  we 
should  leave  there,  think  of  the  loss  of 
prestige.  Because,  in  every  oriental  country 
that  I  have  ever  been  in,  when  you  lose  face, 
that  becomes  the  approach  to  complete 
disgrace. 
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I  think  of  our  problems  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. You  see,  a  few  years  back,  we  ap- 
proved a  $250-mllllon  bond  Issue  to  buy  U.N. 
bonds.  And  the  Senate  put  an  amendment 
into  it  that  fairly  vitiated  its  meaning.  Well, 
President  Kennedy  called — and  he  always 
called  me  by  my  first  name — he  said  "Everett, 
this  has  got  to  be  undone."  And  so,  we 
hassled  and  huddled  all  of  one  afternoon, 
then  went  back  into  session,  and  finally  vali- 
dated the  purchase  of  $250  million  of  the 
United  Nations'  bonds.  But  the  Soviet  and 
their  satellites  have  refused  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  expeditionary  forces  to  Palestine 
and  for  the  Congo.  They  steadfastly  refused, 
and  so  has  France.  And  now,  the  U.N.  is 
just  about  out  of  money.  What  will  they 
do?  Will  they  come  back  and  ask  us  to  au- 
thorize a  purchase  of  additional  bonds,  for 
which  we  may  never  be  reimbursed?  Or  do 
we  finally  let  that  organization  sink,  that 
started  in  1945  and  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  20  years.  That's  part  of  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

When  you  think  about  our  relationships 
with  international  organizations  and  with 
the  problems  that  you  find  on  every  conti- 
nent on  the  face  of  the  earth,  you  realize 
that  when  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  a  constitutional  mandate,  delivers 
his  message  every  year  to  the  Congress  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  manifestly,  much  of 
it  has  to  be  addressed  to  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  because  we  are  in  it,  and  because  we 
are  of  it. 

But  let's  take  a  look  at  the  state  of  the 
Union  for  a  moment,  so  far  as  the  domestic 
aspect  Is  concerned.  I  suppose  one  could 
think  of  It  in  terms  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
Charles  Dickens'  great  novel,  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities."  I  can  see  that  everybody  In  this 
room,  at  some  time  read  it,  becaizse  In  high 
school  it  was  required  reading.  But  I 
thought  Its  message  bore  repetition.  So.  be- 
cause I  couldn't  reconstruct  it  carefully,  I 
had  a  staff  man  call  the  library  this  morning. 
And  here  is  what  Dickens  wrote,  long  ago: 

"It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times.  It  was  the  age  of  wisdom.  It  was  the 
age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of  be- 
lief. It  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity,  it  was 
the  season  of  Light,  It  was  the  season  of 
Darkness,  It  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was 
the  winter  of  despair.  We  had  everything 
before  us,  we  had  nothing  before  us,  we  were 
all  going  direct  to  Heaven,  we  were  all  going 
direct  the  other  way — In  short,  the  period 
was  so  far  like  the  present  period,  that  some 
of  its  noisiest  authorities  insisted  on  its  be- 
ing received,  for  good  or  for  evil.  In  the 
superlative  degree  of  comparison  only." 

You  know,  you  can  say  that  today,  and,  I 
suppose,  you  can  say  it  about  any  time.  So 
we  start  with  something  good.  Business  Is 
good.  Well,  I  Just  inquired  from  some  of 
your  members,  and  they  said  business  is 
good.  So  we  could  say,  "It  was  the  best  of 
times."  Maybe  in  certain  areas  It  Isn't  so 
good.  And  they  might  say,  "It  is  the  worst 
of  times."  Maybe  It  depends  on  how  much 
road  building  there  Is  in  your  area  and  the 
demand  for  agricultural  limestone.  But, 
you  see.  It  depends  on  your  approach  to  a 
given  period  at  the  first  part  of  the  year,  as  to 
how  you  are  going  to  assess  it.  But,  there 
are  areas  where  It's  not  so  good.  In  the 
fiscal  area,  for  instance.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
a  tax  reduction.  But  when  we  reduce,  the 
States  and  cities  Increase  their  levies,  and 
you're  not  going  to  get  very  much  relief  in 
that  fashion,  I  would  say.  The  monumental 
Increases  in  local  and  State  taxation  simply 
devastates  me  from  time  to  time.  For,  if  we 
read  a  little  background,  the  50  States  and 
all  the  cities  move  In  without  any  hesita- 
tion on  the  ground,  they  need  some  money. 

PUBLIC   DEBT 

We  have  a  lovely  public  debt.  It's  your 
debt — ^I  love  to  call  it  public.    The  ceiling 
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Is  S325  billion.  It's  presently  at  $319.5  bil- 
lion. When  we  find  it  Is  the  30th  of  June 
again,  and  we  make  all  these  expenditures, 
they  may  ask  us  to  tilt  the  ceiling  again.  I 
suppose,  if  you  assess  the  debt  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  it  might  be  $1,700  or  $1,800  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  baby  in  the  country.  It 
reminds  me  often  about  the  fellow  who  got 
oflf  on  the  baby  ward  at  St.  Francis  Hospital 
In  New  Orleans.  It  was  a  mistake,  it  wasn't 
his  floor.  But,  he  walked  down,  and  here  was 
the  baby  ward.  There  were  little  tykes  in 
baskets  with  tags  around  their  necks.  Some 
were  whimpering,  some  were  blowing  bub- 
bles. (They  used  to  say  to  me  when  my 
baby  did  that,  "Why  the  angels  are  talking 
to  him."  I  said,  -Don't  kid  yourself,  I'm  an 
old  father  in  this  business.  That's  just  wind 
on  his  stomach.") 

(As  Vice  President  Humphrey  enters) : 
Well,  this  is  really  something.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  is 
here.  Now  please  don't  lose  your  train  of 
thought,  because  I'm  going  to  present  him. 
Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well,  well,  well. 
I'm  just  going  to  get  even  with  him  early. 
Truly,  I  apologize,  Senator  Dirksen— my  good 
friend,  Everett — for  Interrupting  you.  But 
one  of  your  good  friends  from  the  Limestone 
Institute  came  out  and  said  "We  would  like 
to  have  you  stop  by."  And  I  said,  "Well,  may- 
be." And  they  told  me  that  you  were  here. 
And  as  much  as  I  love  the  Limestone  In- 
stitute, you  were  the  dessert.  However,  I 
decided  that  I  was  going  to  do  it.  And  I 
Just  want  to  take  this  very  brief  moment 
to  say  how  pleased  we  are  to  see  you  again 
at  your  meeting,  which  is  an  annual  meeting 
for  you,  and  one  that  we  appreciate  very 
much  in  Washington.  I  have  been  with  you 
at  your  big  dinners — this  is  a  good  big  lunch, 
but  I've  been  at  the  big  dinners,  too — and  I 
know  the  good  work  that  all  of  you  do,  and 
the  fine  things  that  you  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  in  the  fields  of  conservation  and 
agricultxxre.  And  I  want  to  wish  you  well.  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  there  will  be  a 
friendly  reception  to  (you.  individually,  and 
to  your  association  and  your  group,  on  every 
occasion  that  you  are  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Now,  my  friend,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  public  officials  and  public  figures 
In  our  country.  I  have  grown  to  think  the 
world  of  him  as  a  friend,  and  to  respect  and 
admire  him  as  a  political  leader,  because 
that  he  Is.  We  couldn't  run  the  Senate 
without  him.  There  have  been  some  times 
when  I  thought  we  ought  to  try.  He  has 
always  reminded  me  that  I  am  a  bit  reck- 
less on  occasion,  and  that  was  one  of  them. 
The  fact  is.  he  Is  admired  and  respected  as 
a  great  citizen,  a  great  American,  and  a  tre- 
mendously gifted  man  in  public  life  and  in 
the  ways  and  activities  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  often  said  that 
the  days  of  Americans  ever  feeling  any  sense 
of  Inferiority  over  the  accomplishments — 
the  literary  and  rhetorical  accomplish- 
ments— of  the  English  have  been  put  at  an 
end  with  the  works  and  deeds  and  life  of 
Everett  Dirksen.  This  Is  a  man  that  makes 
Shakespeare  really  come  alive.  In  fact,  I'd 
run  him  against  Shakespeare  anytime,  and 
I  think  he'd  win.  I  know  of  no  one  that 
makes  the  English  language  sound  more 
beautiful  and  more  sensitive  and  more  ex- 
plicit and  explanatory  than  this  man.  But. 
best  of  all.  It  Isn't  only  what  he  says.  It's 
what  he  does.  And  with  that,  Everett.'  you 
can  get  reelected  down  there,  if  you  Just 
take  that  back  to  Illinois.  You  know  as  I 
stand  here.  I  just  can't  think  of  any  way 
that  you  might  lose. 

There  isn't  much  use  In  saying  anything 
else.  But  I  think  our  friendship  is  deep  and 
enduring,  and  I  just  want  to  salute  you  and 
salute  him,  as  good  Americans,  and  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  letting  me  come  by  here 
Just  to  say  these  worda.    I  don't  really  have 
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anything  more  to  say — I  just  wish  I  had  a 
little  more  time  with  you.  Good  luck,  and 
now,  Everett,  I'll  let  you  get  back.  Oh  boy, 
has  he  got  a  speech  here.  And  gosh.  It's 
going  to  be  a  good  one. 

Do  you  know  that  I  have  to  sit  up  there 
in  the  Presiding  Officer's  chair  and  he  will 
put  that  finger  up  there  and  he  will  wave 
it  right  at  me?  He  used  to  do  it  when  I 
sat  alongside  of  him.  Senator  Mansfield 
was  a  sort  of  a  buffer.  He  would  kind  of 
take  half  of  the  blows.  But  when  we  would 
get  into  the  thick  of  a  good  fight  down  on 
the  Senate  floor — there  is  nothing  like  one 
of  those.  I  will  tell  you.  I  will  miss  that— 
but,  when  he  really  wants  someone  to  work 
on,  he  would  look  over  to  the  Chamber  and 
he  would  say.  "There  Is  my  friend,  Hubert." 
And  he  would  finally  come  up  there  and  wave 
that  finger  at  me.  just  like  a  sword.  But 
now,  I  will  be  protected.  There  will  be  two 
or  three  abutments  between  us.  and  he  can- 
not go  any  further  than  the  desk.  But  I 
can  see  that  arm  coming  right  up  now.  say- 
ing "I  demand  a  ruling  from  the  Chair." 
Don't  you  do  it,  Everett— please,  talk  to  me 
ahead  of  time.    Thank  you  very  much. 

(Senator  Dirksen,  resuming)  :  Tftere 
couldn't  be  a  sweeter  interlude  than  this. 
And  I  am  glad  we  got  him  in  his  place, 
because  all  he  can  do  now  in  the  Senate  is 
break  a  tie. 

Well,  I  left  you  In  the  middle  of  a  split 
infinitive.  I  was  saying  a  word  or  two  about 
this  monumental  public  debt,  to  which  you 
add  that  State  and  local  debt  and  then  pri- 
vate credit  and  private  debt,  and  I  said  that 
probably  it  flgxires  out  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  So,  always,  there  comes 
to  mind  that  fellow  that  got  off  on  that 
baby  ward  fioor  and  saw  these  little  tykes. 
And.  when  the  nurse  came,  he  said  "Nurse, 
what  makes  those  little  brats  squall  and 
bawl  like  that?"  She  looked  at  him  with 
glowering  countenance  and  finally  said, 
"Well,  Mister,  if  you  were  out  of  a  job,  and 
you  owed  $1,700  on  the  public  debt,  and  your 
pants  were  wet.  you  would  squall,  too." 

We  do  not  squall  much  about  it.  We 
do  not  squall  a  great  deal  about  our 
hundred-bllllon-dollar  budget,  which,  when 
you  Include  trustee  accounts  for  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement,  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fund,  and  so  forth,  will  mean 
that  we  will  have  a  budget  of  $130  billion  or 
more. 

You  can  believe  it  or  not,  but  I  came  here 
In  1932.  and  the  budget  for  every  function 
of  Government — Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
all  the  civilian  agencies,  the  Interest  on  the 
public  debt — the  whole  budget  expenditure 
was  a  little  over  $3«/2  billion.  And  today, 
we  are  talking  now  In  terms  of  $130  billion. 
Thus  far,  we  have  managed  to  survive,  but 
I  do  say  that  this  is  a  matter  that  you  can't 
blink  at,  and  it's  something  to  take  into 
account  when  you  assess  the  affairs  of  the 
Union. 

LABOR   DEMANDS 

I  think  about  the  demands  upon  Govern- 
ment. And  we  may  just  as  well  be  honest 
about  It — I  do  make  these  nonpartisan  po- 
litical speeches  In  which  you  have  to  fit 
everjrthing  into  Its  frame.  But  consider  for 
a  moment  the  labor  demands  that  confront 
us,  or  will.  First,  the  demand  that  section 
14^B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be  repealed. 
Do  you  know  what  It  Is?  Bob  Taft  wrote  that 
In  there  himself,  and  It's  Jiist  one  phrase.  It 
says.  In  effect,  that  nothing  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  shall  deny  to  the  States  the 
right  to  legislate  In  this  field.  Why.  that's 
the  essence  of  our  Federal-State  system. 
And.  when  that  goes  down  the  drain,  our 
progress  In  degeneracy  In  that  field  will  have 
made  real  headway.  And  I  shudder  at  It 
all — about  the  coheslveness  of  the  great  Fed- 
eral-State Union  that  they  give  us  178  years 
ago. 
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There  Is  another  problem.  There  will  bi 
an  effort  for  a  35-hour  week.  But  I  saw  lata 
last  week  that  somebody  Is  going  to  sn 
that  one  better.  It's  going  to  be  a  32-hour 
week.  Isn't  that  ducky?  I  remember  when 
they  held  the  Illinois  State  Convention  in 
Peoria.  One  of  their  vice  presidents  got  un 
and  opposed  it— believe  it  or  not— he  saU 
"Not  for  me.  Thirty-five  hours  a  week  Ym 
have  to  lay  around  the  house  a  good  deal  tf 
the  time.  The  old  lady  will  get  tired  of  see. 
Ing  you,  and  she'll  say  'Go  out  and  eet 
another  job,'  and  then  we  will  start  tt. 
moonlighting  process— two  jobs  per  day 
But  here  it  Is.  a  serious  effort  that  will  b* 
pressed  upon  the  Congress.  And  then  of 
co-irse.  an  Increase  In  the  minimum  warn 
and  expanded  coverage  In  so  many  lines  o! 
business,  until  one  can  say  that,  for  prac-  !, 
tical  purposes,  the  commerce  clause  of  the  ' 
U.S.  Constitution  will  have  gone  down  the 
drain. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Then  there  Is  the  Jobless  problem,  as  a 
part  of  the  state  of  the  Union.  And  I  wish 
sometimes  that  we  could,  with  eloquence 
really  get  to  the  people  what  the  real  issue  is 
They  haven't  told  you.  but  I'll  tell  you,  the 
Jobless  problem  is  among  the  youngsters 
The  figures  they  gave  us  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  year,  in  connection  with  the  tax 
bill  and  the  social  securitv  bill,  showed  that 
among  young  men,  the  Jobless  quotient  was 
14  percent:  among  young  women,  16  per- 
cent; the  heads  of  households  between  the 
ages  of  35  and  44,  only  2V3  percent.  Why 
don't  they  break  them  down,  so  that  we 
really  know  what  the  state  of  the  Union  is, 
so  far  as  the  jobless  problem  is  concerned? 
I  emphasize  this  for  a  reason.  You  read  in 
the  press  every  day  these  generalized  figures 
You  take  them  with  a  grain  of  salt,  until 
you  see  them  broken  down  into  their  proper 
components.  And  then  you  will  know  what 
the  real  problem  Is. 


GOLD     PROBLEM 

We  have  a  gold  problem,  as  you  well  know. 
In  my  Judgment,  It  is  critical.     You  know,  at 
one  time,  we  used  to  require  a  40-percent 
gold  backing  for  our  money,  and  then  it  was 
reduced  to  25  percent,  which  covers  all  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  circulation  and 
also   the  deposits   that  all   the   commercial 
banks  have  to  put  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  In  their  district — that  was  covered  with 
the  25 -percent  gold  backing.     Now.  you  need 
enough  gold  to  take  care  of  the  gold  cover 
and  you  should  have  enough  to  settle  your 
International  balances.    Because  those  bal- 
ances can  be  settled  in  only  one  way— by 
dollars,  or  by  gold.    If,  for  instance,  you  sell 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  goods  to  an  Ital- 
ian firm,  you  don't  want  to  be  paid  in  Italian 
lire.    What  would  you  do  with  Italian  lire? 
You  couldn't  take   it  to  Woodward  &  Lo- 
throp's  department  store  and  spend  it.    They 
would  say,  "Come  now — we  want  real  money 
that  we  are  accustomed  to.  that  we  call  the 
'coin  of  the  realm.'  "    So,  gold  and  doUan 
are  the  things  with  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed.    But  our  gold  is  going  down.     You 
see,  we  have  It  burled  in  Fort  Knox,  Ky.    It 
always  Intrigues  me  to  go  out  into  the  West 
and  there,  with  great  effort,  dig  It  out  of  the 
ground  at  all  these  places  that  are  found  in 
Utah  and  South  Dakota.    And  then,  we  get  It 
Into  gold  bars  and  appraise  it  and  eissess  It 
and  assay  It  and  send  It  across  country- 
sent    It    to   Kentucky   and    bury    It   In   the 
ground  again.     Strange  business.  I  must  say. 
But  gold  Is  the  world's  great  standard,  bo 
now   we  suggest   that   we  get   off   the  gold 
standard  entirely.    We  had  a  long  discussion 
about  It  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  Wednesday  morning  of  last  week.    I  said, 
"Well,  If  you're  going  to  do  this,  and  even 
take  the   gold   cover  from   the   commercial 
deposits  In  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  we  will 
go  from  a  gold  to  a  gold-plated  standard." 
And  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  psychological 
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impact  Will  be.  I  can  only  tell  you  that, 
when  the  suggestion  was  made,  the  British 
nound  fell  4  cents  on  the  London  market. 
Pour  cents  on  the  British  pound— which.  In 
other  days,  was  worth  $4.05,  then  was  de- 
preciated to  $2.80—4  cents  on  today's  pound 
can  become  quite  a  shocktr.  So  you  see, 
when  you  think  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 
here  is  another  problem  with  which  we  are 
going  to  have  to  deal. 

Now.  all  this  is  by  way  of  prelude.  Gee. 
IVe  got  about  200  words  on  this  paper,  and 
I've  only  exhausted  about  40.  So,  you  will 
have  to  get  yourselves  comfortable.  I  have 
always  learned  that  the  mind  will  contain 
what  the  seat  will  endure.  Now.  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  let  you  off  quite  so  easy,  but  you're  not 
going  anywhere,  and  I  don'C  have  to  go  back 
to  work  for  a  little  while. 

POPULATION     EXPLOSION 

Now  I'm  going  to  go  all  the  way  around 
Robin  Hood's  barn  and  inject  a  thought  that 
probably  may  not  have  received  too  much 
attention  from  you,  and  it;  Is  a  rather  In- 
teresting subject.  It  Is  tht  population  ex- 
plosion in  our  own  country  and  In  the  world, 
and  Its  impact  upon  our  well-being  and  on 
your  business.  You  see,  it  wouldn't  do  for 
me  to  come  here  and  utter  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
and  not  finally  get  down  to  your  business.  I 
remember  a  friend  In  my  town  who  regis- 
tered Into  a  lawyer's  office  and  said,  "I  want 
to  sue  my  neighbor."  He  said,  "What  for?" 
He  said,  "He  called  me  a  rhinocerous."  He 
said,  "When  did  this  happen?"  He  said,  "13 
years  ago."  "Well,"  he  said  "Good  heavens, 
man,  why  weren't  you  in  here  before?"  He 
said,  "I  didn't  see  a  rhinocerous  until  yes- 
terday." Now,  you  see,  he  had  no  way  to 
relate  this  slur  to  a  personal  insult  until 
he  saw  a  rhinocerous — then  it  came  within 
his  own  experience. 

So,  we've  got  to  get  wlthih  your  own  expe- 
rience, and  your  own  busUiess,  as  we  talk 
about  the  population  explosion.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  figures,  which  are  easy  to 
remember.  You  don't  neqassarily  have  to 
put  them  down,  but  first.  If  you  don't  know 
It,  the  Population  Reference  Bureau  here  In 
Washington  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  every  365  days  the  world  gains  65  mil- 
lion people.  What  is  the  population  of 
Inlliana?  It's  approxima1|ely  5  million. 
Well,  just  think  of  that.  Think  of  adding 
13  Indianas  to  the  world  every  365  days. 
That's  365  days  when  65  additional  millions 
have  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed.  That's 
an  astronomical  figure,  to  sUy  the  least. 

Let's  look  at  another.  In  Latin  America, 
our  neighbors  to  the  south,  their  present 
population  is  200  miUioni  From  1965  to 
1980,  15  years — that's  not  very  long — they 
estimate  the  population  qt  Latin  America 
will  be  374  million.  j  , 

Now  in  North  America — fend  that  will  in- 
clude Canada — presently  c(Ur  population  Is 
192  million.  In  1980,  15  years  from  now,  it 
will  be  274  million.  Think  of  the  additional 
limestone  users  that  you  find  in  that  figure 
as  we  go  along. 

The  high  population  Increases  are  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  the  low  increases  are  In 
Europe  and  the  United  Stages.  But  in  that 
15  years,  think  of  the  increasing  number  of 
senior  citizens,  ready  to  retire  and  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  produflCive  work  force. 
Think  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  what  it  will  take  by  way  of  recrea- 
tional and  school  facilities.  So.  gradually 
the  productive  corps  begins  to  shrink,  and 
that  means  what?  We  will  have  to  scramble 
for  automation  and  for  every  productive 
device  known  to  mankind,  txj  provide  for  such 
population  increases,  with  a  smaller  (per- 
centagewise)  productive  Irtbor  force. 

WORLD     HUNGER 

That  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  popu- 
lation explosion  that  Is  going  on  at  the 
present  time.  Ait  what  appeals  to  me  most 
about  this  Is  the  fact  that  they've  got  to  be 


fed.  Isaiah  wrote,  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  when  man  Is  hungry,  he  shall  fret 
himself.  And  when  man  frets  himself,  he 
shall  curse  his  God  and  his  king."  Nothing 
truer  was  ever  written.  And,  If  you  want 
to  put  It  Into  the  vernacular,  you  just  say 
"And  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  man 
is  hungry,  he  shall  fret  himself,  and  when 
he  frets  himself,  he  shall  curse  his  leaders 
and  his  God."  So,  you  see,  if  you  take  ac- 
count of  this  population  explosion.  It  means 
food,  and  food  means  soil,  and  food  means 
water,  and  food  means  tillage,  and  we  had 
better  be  ready  for  that  time. 

Now,  I  think  the  larger  aspect  of  this  whole 
matter  I  can  put  Into  this  easy  phrase:  I 
do  not  believe  that  peace  and  hunger  on  mass 
proportions  can  long  coexist  In  this  world. 
Let's  take  those  up.  The  population  of 
China  (Red  China)  15  years  from  now  Is 
estimated  to  be  840  million  people.  That 
figure  Is  from  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau — they  are  expert  demographers. 
But  think  of  a  country  with  840  million. 
Suppose  Chou  En-lai  and  Mao  Tse-tung 
can't  feed  them — what  in  saints  is  going  to 
happen?  Do  you  think  an3rthlng  will  con- 
tain them  over  there?  No — the  aggressive 
search  for  food  areas  will  go  on.  And  none 
of  the  pat  words  and  pretty  speeches  that  we 
make  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House  or  any 
forum  in  the  world  is  going  to  make  any 
difference  to  a  hungry  belly. 

In  India  alone,  the  population  gain  Is 
10  million  every  year.  I  was  in  India,  and 
roamed  around  the  countrj-side.  I  saw  in 
that  year  a  million  and  a  half  died.  They 
sat  by  families  along  the  roadside  until  death 
overtook  them.  There  was  no  savior  or  dis- 
ease to  strike  them  down.  It  was  hunger 
that  struck  them.  You  come  back  with  a 
picture  that  you'll  never  get  out  of  your  mind 
and  your  soul  for  as  long  as  you  live — that's 
a  reoccurring  experience  in  that  great,  hulk- 
ing country  of  India. 

But  that's  the  problem  too.  In  Latin 
America.  Lack  of  food  and  then  desperation 
and  then  revolution.  It's  easy  to  account  for 
the  instability  there.  It's  easy  for  us  to  point 
the  accusing  finger  rather  scornfully,  but  If 
we  were  In  that  fix,  I  presume  our  judgment 
and  ovu-  conduct  would  be  a  good  deal  like 
theirs. 

KHRUSHCHEV'S  SOLUTION 

I  took  particular  note  when  Khrushchev 
was  here  of  what  he  had  in  mind.  And,  as  I 
think  of  his  having  been  deposed  from  office, 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  Khrushchev  wasn't 
wiser  than  his  deposers.  And  I'll  tell  you 
why.  In  September  1959  we  had  him  to 
tea,  or  a  lunch,  with  all  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  It  was  an  off-the-record 
meeting,  and  I  was  sitting  next  to  his  In- 
terpreter. He  was  a  young  man,  named 
Troyanovskl.  When  the  lunch  got  under- 
way, he  looked  at  me  and  said  "I  think 
I  know  you."  I  said,  "Yes,  and  I  think  I 
know  you.  Your  father  was  the  Iranian  Am- 
bassador here."  He  said  "Yes,  that's  right — 
but  don't  you  have  a  daughter  named  Joy?" 
"Yes,"  I  said.  "And  did  she  go  to  Mount 
Vernon  Seminary?"  he  asked.  I  said  "Yes." 
Well,  he  said  "When  she  was  going  to  Mount 
Vernon,  I  was  going  to  the  Cathedral  School 
at  St.  Albans,  and,  along  with  the  other  kids 
at  St.  Albans,  we  used  to  date  the  girls  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  I  dated  your  daughter  on 
occasion."  It's  a  small  world.  I  knew  then 
that  I  would  get  an  adequate,  accurate, 
square  shake  when  he  Interpreted  what  I  said 
to  Khrushchev. 

I  began  to  ask  Khrushchev  about  corn. 
I  said,  "Where  do  you  raise  it?"  "Every- 
where." he  replied.  Well,  I  said,  "Mr.  Min- 
ister, you  can't  raise  It  everywhere — I  know 
the  latitude  of  your  country."  I  said  the 
town  I  lived  In  is  on  the  same  parallel  lati- 
tude as  Peiping,  China.  That's  where  Pe- 
kln,  111.,  gets  Its  name.  And  that's  88°  north 
latitude.  We  shudder  a  little  In  late  August 
or  September,   as  you  watch  the  long  ears 


ripen  In  the  sun,  hoping  there  will  be  no 
early  finger  of  frost.  I  used  to  sell  books 
In  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  to  get 
enough  to  go  back  to  school  on.  And,  I 
know  what  the  frost  time  Is  to  corn  up  there 
and  how  difficult  It  was  to  raise  It.  So  I 
said,  "Mr.  Minister,  you  can't  raise  It  every- 
where." I  said,  "You  dont  raise  it  In  the 
Ukraine,  because  you've  got  that  turned  over 
for  wheat  purposes."  And  finally,  Trovanov- 
skl  turned  to  me  and  said  "The  Minister 
doesn't  want  to  answer  any  more  of  your 
questions." 

But  Khrushchev  knew  what  he  was 
about — he  was  thinking  of  a  growing  coun- 
try, whose  population  is  well  in  excess  of  200 
million.  And,  he  was  thinking  about  full 
bellies  so  that  there  will  be  no  revolution 
In  his  home  country.  That's  what  popula- 
tion explosion  means  In  terms  of  practical 
matters  and  the  necessity  for  policies  that 
win  keep  this  world  from  fairly  blowing 
apart,  simply  because  of  the  people  who  are 
In  It. 

ASIAN  RICE  BOWLS 

When  they  asked  me.  after  I  came  back 
from  Asia.  "What  do  you  think  Is  the  trouble 
out  there?"  I  said,  "In  my  book,  It's  just 
too  simple,  and  nobody  will  believe  me."  I 
said,  "The  question  is,  who  controls  the  rice 
bowls  of  Asia?"  I  flew  over  and  inspected 
the  rlceflelds  of  Thailand  and  Burma  and  In 
India  and  Korea  and  in  Indochina,  now 
known  as  Vietnam — I  have  seen  them.  I 
know  where  the  surplus  rice  areas  are.  And 
frankly.  Red  China  must  have  her  eyes  upon 
the  ricebowls  to  feed  that  population  that 
will  be  close  to  850  million  by  1980.  And,  if 
they  don't,  neither  Mao  Tse-tung  nor  Chou 
En-lal  nor  the  smartest  Chinese  that  ever 
graced  this  earth  can  stave  off  the  revolution 
of  hunger.  So,  if  you  were  the  leader  of 
that  country,  what  would  you  do?  You 
would  go  across  every  known  manmade  bar- 
ricade on  the  border  of  any  other  country 
to  see  that  your  people  were  fed.  That's  the 
great.  Insidious  force  that  Is  operating  In 
the  world  today.  Rice,  plus  one  other  thing — 
what  is  it?  Protein.  Where  do  you  find  a 
good  source  of  protein?  In  fish.  There  Is  the 
ocean  to  provide  the  fish.  But  where  is 
the  rice?  The  ricebowls  will  determine  the 
destiny  of  Asia.  And  it  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  upon  our  own  blessed  coun- 
try, as  we  consider  the  state  of  the  Union 
now  and  in  the  days  to  come. 

So,  15  years  is  not  long.  And  who  shall  say 
what  can  happen  in  that  period  of  time.  You 
see,  I  have  one  concern.  When  I  was  In 
college,  I  studied  economics  and  the  Malthu- 
sian  Theory.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Thomas 
Henry  Malthus?  Well,  he  was  the  English 
economist  long  ago,  who  uttered  the  theory 
that,  at  long  last,  someday,  mankind  wouldn't 
have  a  subsistence.  He  wouldn't  raise 
enough  food  to  provide.  That  sounds  a  little 
silly  right  now.  It  sounds  silly  as  I  get  into 
a  plane,  particularly  on  a  moonlit  night,  and 
fiy  back  to  Chicago  or  someplace  else.  And 
if  the  pilot  doesn't  fly  too  *iigh  and  I  can 
look  down,  I  see  those  moonbeams  dancing 
off  thousands  of  cornfields  with  corn.  Part 
of  our  surplus.  And  here  we  are,  wrestling 
with  farm  policy  to  see  what  we  do  about 
taking  the  lush  acres  out  of  cultivation  and 
providing  price  supports  and  subsidies. 

SOIL    CONSERVATION 

To  hear  me  talk  today  about  what  I  fore- 
see In  the  future,  what  do  you  think  your 
role  and  mine  is  going  to  be?  Why,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  keep  this  soil  sweet  and 
ready.  You  see,  the  soils  in^many  parts  of 
the  earth  have  been  used  for  so  many  thou- 
sands of  years,  they  are  tired.  They  need 
Gerltol,  I  suppose.  If  I  may  say  so.  They 
are  tired,  and  It's  no  wonder.  God  forbid  we 
ever  let  our  soil  get  tired,  because  the  world 
Is  going  to  be  looking  In  this  direction.  And 
you  see,  as  the  Irish  poet  said,  "Every  man's 
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death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  of  man- 
kind."   That  sinks  In. 

I  went  over  the  land  for  a  while,  some 
years  ago,  to  help  raise  money  for  Chinese 
relief.  My  friends  thought  I  was  a  little  silly 
to  waste  so  much  time  and  effort,  but  I  did 
it  for  a  reason.  You  see,  the  Chinese  ^ere 
traveling  to  Chungking — some  1,500  miles, 
with  machinery  on  their  backs.  And  they 
were  fighting  for  their  homeland.  So  they 
sent  a  doctor  over  here  to  help  organize  and 
set  up  a  relief  effort  and  to  get  anesthesia 
and  bandages  and  medicine.  And  I  heard 
him  when  he  concluded  his  remarks  by  say- 
ing, '-They  scream  when  you  put  the  knife 
in  them,  but  they  live  •  •  •  they  scream 
but  they  live."  And  when  I  heard  this  I  de- 
cided that  was  for  me.     I  am  of  mankind 

they  may  be  12.000  miles  from  here,  but  I've 
got  a  stake  in  them,  and  I'd  hardly  be  a 
Christian  If  I  didn't. 

So  you  see.  as  I  look  down  this  road,  I  can 
see  these  complications  that  will  be  a  part  of 
the  state  of  the  Union  problem.  We  must 
be  ready.  And  you  will  fit  Into  that  program 
as  we  preserve  all  that  Is  necessary  to  keep 
America  productive. 

We  fought  two  wars,  then  we  fought  half 
a  war,  and  now  we  are  fighting  another  half- 
war.  God  forbid  It  becomes  a  full-scale  war. 
Out  of  this  came  the  greatest  agricultural 
plant  the  world  has  even  seen.  And  then  we 
wonder  what  to  do  with  all  the  surplus 
capacity  and  all  the  things  that  we  can  pro- 
duce. See,  it's  a  cycle.  But  the  day  must 
surely  come  when  so  many  of  God's  children 
elsewhere  will  not  eat  and  they  will  not  live, 
unless  the  lush  acres  of  America  will.  In  part.' 
at  least,  make  it  possible.  So  who  will  say 
that  Thomas  Henry  Malthus  was  wrong? 

You  know,  when  he  got  up  his  theory,  even 
his  following  made  fun  of  him.  And  I  guess 
every  economic  student  never  put  any  stock 
in  the  Malthusian  theory,  on  the  ground 
that  our  productivity  was  so  great  that 
nobody  could  Imagine  the  day  when  we 
couldn't  produce  enough  for  our  own  people 
Well,  that  may  well  be,  but,  we  will  have  to 
produce  for  other  people  as  well.  And  so  as 
a  part  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  soil,  water 
sunshine  (over  which  we  have  no  control)' 
seed,  which  we  can  hybridize— but  all  this  Is 
nothing  imless  you  have  the  matrix  of  the 
soil.    You  see,  you  are  custodians  of  the  soil. 

HEHTTAGE    OP   FREEDOM 

Now,  I  have  one  other  thought,  and  then 
I  will  have  used  150  words  of  the  200  here 
on  this  paper.  You  see,  there  is  something 
deeper  and  more  basic  about  all  this,  and 
that  is  that  I'm  a  disciple  of  freedom  In  its 
purest  form.  And  I  don't  want  to  see  it 
vanish.  And  it  can  vanish  from  the  pressures 
from  the  outside  as  well  as  from  the  pressures 
from  the  inside.  So  as  you  think  of  our  re- 
sources, how  necessary  to  keep  them  Intact 
because,  In  part,  that  becomes  conducive  to 
the  perpetuity  of  freedom.  And  why  am  I 
Interested?    Well,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  I've  got  a  couple  of  grandchildren, 
and  a  son-in-law  and  a  daughter.  They  live 
in  Tennessee— that's  where  "Estes  the 
Bestes"  used  to  live.  I  go  down  there  now 
and  then.  I  put  out  some  shrubs,  I  plant 
a  little  garden  for  my  daughter.  You  see 
the  only  hobby  I  have  is  gardening— I'm  too 
old  to  swim.  I  haven't  time  to  walk  I 
don't  like  to  play  golf— so  I  garden.  And 
for  years,  I  have  been  trying  to  sell  the 
House  and  Senate  on  adopting  the  marigold 
as  the  national  floral  emblem.  You  should 
see  some  of  the  scolding  mail  I  get,  because 
I'm  not  partial  to  the  rose  or  the  carnation, 
or  to  the  Shasta  daisy,  or  some  other  flower 
But  I  go  down  there  for  that  purpose  and 
this  little  boy  and  this  little  girl  follow  me 
around.  And  then,  after  a  while,  we  sit 
down  on  the  grass,  and  have  a  coke,  and  I 
talk  to  them  as  if  I  were  Earl  Warren  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  don't  understand  a 
word  I  say.  And  I  don't  know  that  it  makes 
a  lot  of  difference.    But  while  I'm  talking  to 


them  I  say  to  myself,  "I  live  in  you,  little 
boy  and  girl."  You  don't  have  to  die  to  taste 
of  immortality.  You  taste  of  Immortality  in 
life,  when  you  get  your  first  grandchild,  be- 
cause he's  going  to  do  everything  I  did  not 
get  done. 

Some  people  have  wished  that  I  could  be- 
come President.  I  didn't.  My  grandson  will 
become  President.  See,  that's  a  fixation  with 
me.  It  won't  make  any  difference  when  this 
mortal  coil  is  finally  unwound,  he's  going 
ahead  and  I  live  in  him.  So  you  see.  that's 
an  immortal  thought.  But  there's  some- 
thing I  want  to  preserve  for  him.  And  what 
IS  it?  It's  a  thing  that  brought  my  mother 
from  the  old  country  on  a  sailing  vessel 
after  the  Civil  War.  Poor  child.  I  couldn't 
imagine  my  daughter  at  age  17  being  several 
weeks  on  the  Atlantic,  going  to  a  free  land. 
That's  what  she  wanted.  My  father  came 
after  the  Civil  War  from  over  there.  Why? 
Because  he  didn't  like  conscription.  He  said. 
"I'll  take  a  chance  on  a  new  country,  whose 
language  I  do  not  speak.  But  they  tell  me. 
over  there,  people  are  free."  See,  that  was  a 
great  legacy. 

And  so,  they  gave  it  to  me.  Now,  what  will 
I  do  with  it?  I  will  want  to  be  sure  it 
doesn't  get  away  in  the  lifetime  of  my  daugh- 
ter. But,  I  have  another  responsibility,  and 
that  is  that  It  isn't  sullied  or  Impaired  for 
my  grandchildren.  I  want  them  to  have 
what  their  grandpappy  had.  And  how  do 
you  preserve  it?  To  make  sure  that  the  virus 
of  desperation  does  not  raise  its  ugly  head 
sometime,  inside  or  outside  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and,  because  of  its  overwhelming  and 
aggressive  force,  may  Jeopardize  the  greatest 
legacy  that  encounters  himiankind. 

And  that  is  the  moral  climate  of  freedom 
It's  all  bound  up  together  and  it  is  a  part 
of  this  state  of  the  Union.  And  I  can  only 
say  to  you,  drab  as  you  may  think  your  busi- 
ness may  be.  just  imagine  that  you're  part 
of  the  great  generation,  preserving  something 
so  fundamental  in  America.  That  one  day 
it  may  be  the  most  effective  force  of  all— 
to  see  that  there  is  perpetuated  the  great 
inheritance  that  we've  got. 

And  so,  that's  all  I  know  about  limestone 
Thank  you. 


March  16,  1965  I     March  16,  1965 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE 
RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  two  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote,  one  of 
which  was  delivered  to  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  last  evening,  and  the  other 
of  which  was  left  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  The  messages  will  be  ap- 
propriately referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  without  being  read 
since  they  have  already  been  printed  in 
the  Record. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  Statoi 
Code,  relating  to  the  appointment,  proni^ 
tion,  separation,  and  retirement  of  memboi 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpote 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Title  37.  United  States  Com 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  M, 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leirij. 
lation  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Cole. 
to  authorize,  under  certain  conditions  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  tran*. 
portation  by  conamercial  air  carrier  for  mem 
bers  Of  the  uniformed  services  in  connectlm 
with  emergency  leave  (with  an  accompany 
Ing  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  ^ 

Publications  of  Federal  Power  Commissios 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman,    Federal 
Power  Commission,  Washington,  D  C    tranj. 
mlcting,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate  a 
copy  of  publications  entitled  "Typical  Elec 
trie   Bills,    1964"   and   "Hydroelectric   Plant 
Construction   Cost   and   Annual   Production 
Expenses,     1962-63"      (with     accompanying 
documents) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commero. 
Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OF  Columbia 
The  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans, 
mitting  a   draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
transfer  certain  functions  from  the  U  S  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  and  to  certain  other  agencies  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   and   for  other  purposes    (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners,    District    of    Columbia,     trans- 
mitting  a  draft  of  proposed   legislation  to 
amend   the   Fire   and   Casualty   Act   of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  supplement  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  indemnification  of  persons  sustain- 
mg  injuries  or  damages  as  a  result  of  the 
operation   of  motor   vehicles   by   financially 
irresponsible  persons,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report   op   Jewish    Restitution   Successob 
Organization 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman,    Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Jewish  Restitu- 
tion Successor  Organization,  for  the  period 
ended  December  31,   1964   (with  an  accom- 
panying report);   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  op  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Executive, 
National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
New  Brunswick.  N.J.,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  organization,  for  the 
year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Research  and  Development  Pro- 
curement Actions 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  research  and  de- 
velopment procurement  actions  of  $50  000 
and  over,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Amendment  of  Tttle  10,  United  States  Code 

A   letter   from   the   Deputy    Secretary   of 

Defense,   transmitting  a   draft  of  proposed 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were  laid   before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  8 
"Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 

House   of  Representatives   of   the   United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representative* 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  aa- 


sembled  in  the  38th  sessiori  thereof,  do  re- 
spectfully represent  that— 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appropriation  for  assisting  locally  organized 
and  locally  managed  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts be  reduced  by  $20,000,000  and  that  soil 
conservation  districts  and  cooperating  farm- 
ers, ranches,  and  other  landowners  pay  the 
Federal  Government  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  technical  assistance  furnished  In  the 
design,  layout,  and  installation  of  planned 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices  on  their 
lands;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Goviernment  has,  for 
some  30  years,  provided  technical  assistance 
to  owners  and  operators  of  privately  owned 
lands  believing  that  It  is  in  the  total  public 
interest,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  national 
needs  to  protect  and  improve  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  this  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  over  95  percent  of  Idaho  pri- 
vately owned  land  is  included  in  its  54  soil 
conservation  districts  and  nearly  a  third  of 
Idaho's  farmers  and  ranchers  are  annually 
using  the  technical  assistance  in  the  design, 
layout,  and  installation  of  planned  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  on  their  lands; 
and 

"Whereas  the  supervisors  of  Idaho's  54  soil 
conservation  districts  have  continuously  re- 
quested additional  technioai  assistance  to 
meet  the  needs  of  farmers ;  and  ranchers  to 
accelerate  the  application  of  conservation 
practices;   and 

"Whereas  recent  statewide  storms  and 
floods  of  disastrous  proportions  have  resulted 
In  heavy  erosion  and  loss  of  valuable  topsoil. 
heavy  sediment  deposits  in  our  reservoirs, 
lakes,  streams,  and  rivers  and  spread  over 
valuable  bottom  lands  and  other  fiood  dam- 
ages to  both  public  and  prljvate  property  to- 
gether with  destruction  or  severe  damage  to 
thousands  of  water  controjl  and  use  struc- 
tures, indicate  a  need  for  more,  rather  than 
reduced  efforts  in  the  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices;  and 

"Whereas  such  assessments  of  payments  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  discourage  and 
seriously  curtail  the  appliaation  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  on  lands  so  vital 
to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  the  Nation  and  fall  hardest  on 
family  farms  and  small  operators;  and 

"Whereas  this  proposed  additional  burden 
added  to  the  costs  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
already  in  a  depressed  economical  condition, 
would  limit  the  ability  of  these  people  to 
participate  in  the  existing  agricultural  con- 
servation program  and  similar  programs 
which  have  in  the  past  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  conservation  development,  and 
wise  use  of  these  soil  and  water  resources: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session, 
{the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
concurring ) ,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  continue  the  long-established  policy  of 
providing  technical  assistance  to  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  their  cooperating 
landowners  and  operators  without  requiring 
that  they  pay  the  Federal  Government  any 
portion  of  cost  of  such  tedhnical  assistance; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  provide  the 
Increases  in  technical  asaistance  requested 
by  the  soil  conservation  districts  In  Idaho 
and  throughout  the  Nation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  landowners  and  operators  to  ac- 
celerate the  planning  and  application  of 
conservation  measures  .on  their  privately 
owned  lands;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 


sentatives representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"This  Joint  memorial  passed  the  house  on 
the  27th  day  of  February  1965. 

"Pete  T.  Cenarrusa. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"This  Joint  memorial  passed  the  senate  on 
the  2d  day  of  March  1965. 

"W.  E.  Drevlow. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"I  herebStacertlfy  that  the  within  House 
Joint  Memorial  8  originated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  38th  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 
"Dryden  M.  Hiler, 

"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  20 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  a  breakwater  or 

other  suitable  protection  at  King  Cove 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  fishing  Is  a  year-round  Industry 
In  King  Cove,  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  about  50  boats  moored 
throughout  the  year  at  King  Cove  with  sub- 
stantial Increase  of  fishing  boats  during  the 
summer  months;   and 

"Whereas  the  location  of  King  Cove  makes 
the  cove  susceptible  to  severe  damage  from 
storms;  and 

"Whereas  during  storms  in  1964  docks  and 
vessels  at  King  Cove  were  badly  damaged; 
and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
completed  surveys  of  King  Cove  In  order  to 
discover  the  best  method  of  offering  protec- 
tion to  vessels  operating  in  this  area;  and 

"Whereas  no  remedial  action  has  been 
taken  since  the  survey  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, with  the  result  that  King  Cove  re- 
mains vulnerable  to  continued  and  severe 
storm  damage  In  the  future:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  urged  to  provide  funds 
to  enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  begin 
construction  of  a  breakwater  or  any  other 
suitable  protection  to  prevent  loss  to  vessels 
and  docks  at  King  Cove;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Pat  McNamara, 
chairman.  Senate  Public  Works  Committee; 
the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  chairman.  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee;  the  Honorable 
George  H.  Fallon,  chairman.  House  Public 
Works  Committee;  the  Honorable  George  H. 
Mahon,  chairman,  House  Appropriations 
Committee:  the  Honorable  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
Secretary  of  the  Army;  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  K. 
Wilson,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army;  Col. 
Clare  D.  Farley,  district  engineer.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Alaska;  and  the  Honorable  E.  L. 
Bartlett  and  the  Honorable  Ernest  Grue- 
NiNG,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Ralph 
J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Representative,  Members  of 
the  Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 
"Mike  Gravel, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Nadene  Williams, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  senate  March  2, 1965. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations: 

"House  Resolution  113 

"Whereas  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  73d  general  assembly,  resolves  that  the 
Missouri  General  Assembly  strongly  protest 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 


proposed  cut  In  funds  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  agricultural  budget 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  has  remained 
the  same  for  several  years  while  costs  have 
been  increased;  and 

"Whereas  good  progress  has  been  made  In 
Missouri  in  the  past  30  years,  but  much 
work  Is  yet  to  be  done;  and 

"Whereas  11  million  acres  of  cropland  Is 
subject  to  erosion  and  4  million  acres  of  fiat- 
land  have  a  drainage  problem;  and 

"Whereas  Missouri  has  18  million  acres  of 
cropland  making  It  one  of  the  outstanding 
agricultural  States  in  the  country;  and 

"Whereas  soil  and  water  are  without  a 
doubt  the  most  Important  resources  In  Mis- 
souri affecting  both  family  farms,  rural  com- 
munities, and  urban  areas;  and 

"Whereas  the  reduction  of  funds  by  $20 
million  as  recommended  to  be  paid  by  land- 
owners for  technical  assistance  in  applying 
practices  would  retard  and  delay  the  prog- 
ress of  soil  and  water  conservation  which  is, 
as  stated,  national  concern,  affecting  the 
welfare  of  all  citizens  of  our  State:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  encour- 
aged to  restore  the  proposed  $20  million  cut 
In  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  In  order  that  Missouri  may  con- 
tinue to  provide  technical  assistance  to  land- 
owners in  installing  planned  conservation  on 
their  lands;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  also  urge  a  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  this  effective  program 
which  we  believe  is  essential  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  family  farm,  the  economic 
stability  of  the  rural  community  and  the 
preservation  of  our  water  resources,  food 
supply,  and  recreational  opportunities  for 
both  rural  and  xirban  commvuiltles;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, President  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Missouri  delegation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire  of  Guam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Resolution  21 
"Resolution  memorializing  and  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  give  to  Capt.  George  A.  Alexander, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 

"Whereas  Capt.  George  A.  Alexander,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  was  the  Naval  Governor  of 
Guam  and  Commandant,  U.S.  Naval  Station, 
Guam,  from  1933  to  1936;  and 

"Whereas  diorlng  Captain  Alexander's  tour 
of  duty  as  Naval  Governor  he  Initiated  agri- 
cultural programs  and  land  reforms  to  im- 
prove the  economy  of  this  Island  and  the 
general  well-being  of  the  people  of  Guam; 
and 

"Whereas  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
this  naval  officer  much  of  our  land  which 
had  been  dormant  and  many  of  our  rice  fields 
which  had  been  unused  for  many  years  were 
put  to  good  use  and  various  food  oommodlties 
were  produced,  thereby  discouraging  im- 
portation of  basic  food  items  and  the  flow  of 
U.S.  dollars  abroad;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  our  older  people  still 
remember  Capt.  George  A.  Alexander  treading 
from  the  top  of  Tenjo  Vista  to  the  rugged 
hills  of  Mount  Lamlam  and  from  the  fertile 
Fena  Valley  to  the  hills  of  Inarajan.  end- 
lessly and  tirelessly  searching  for  lands  for 
cultivation  and  rivers  for  Irrigation,  all  for 
the  betterment  of  the  people  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas  this  naval  officer  assisted  the  peo- 
ple not  only  in  the  field  of  agriculture  but  in 
practically  every  major   field  of   endeavor. 
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making  Guam  as  self-sustaining  as  possible 
at  the  time  of  his  administration;  and 

'Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  eflforts  of  Capt. 
George  A.  Alexander,  Guamanians  became 
entitled  to  enlist  in  a  limited  capacity  in  the 
regular  U.S.  Navy;  and 

"Whereas  an  elevation  in  the  rank  of  Capt. 
George  A.  Alexander  would  not  entail  any 
additional  expenditure  of  funds  by  our  be- 
nevolent government  or  be  an  emolument  to 
Captain  Alexander  but,  rather  would  be  a 
token  of  appreciation  and  commendation  by 
a  grateful  people  to  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  a  job  well  done:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  be  and  they  hereby  are  memorialized 
and  requested  to  give  to  Capt.  George  A. 
Alexander.  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral.  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  extraordinary  service  to  the 
people  of  Guam  and  his  country;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  speaker  be  and  he 
hereby  is  instructed  to  sign  this  resolution 
and  that  the  legislative  secretary  be  and  he 
hereby  is  instructed  to  attest  to  the  aaoptlon 
of  this  resolution  and  to  transmit  copies 
hereof  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Sates,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Governor  of  Guam.  Commander  Naval 
Forces  Marianas,  and  Capt.  George  A.  Alex- 
ander, U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  21st  day  of  January 
1965.  ■' 

"Carlos  P.  Tatfano. 

"Speaker. 
"Antonio  S.  N.  Duenas, 

"Legislative  Secretary." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State     of    Idaho;     to    the     Committee     on 
Commerce : 


March  16,  196$ 


"Senate  Joint  Memorial  6 
"Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 

House  of   Representatives   of   the    United 

States,  in  Congress  assembled 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  assembled  in  the  38th 
session  thereof,  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas  Federal  law.  title  45.  sections  61 
to  64.  inclusive,  now  allows  a  railroad  to 
require  its  employees  to  work  as  long  as  16 
consecutive  ho\irs  without  rest;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  law  was  enacted 
March  4.  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  safeguard- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  employees;  and 

"Whereas  such  law  has  never  been 
amended;  and 

"Whereas  the  high-speed  operation  of  mod- 
ern railroads  imposes  an  undue  strain  upon 
employees  required  to  work  the  long  hours 
now  allowed,  thus  endangering  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  employees:  Now,  therefore 
be  it  ' 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  of  the  38th 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  (the  house  of  representatives  con- 
curring therein).  That  we  most  respectfully 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  pass  legislation  amending  title  45 
sections  61  to  64,  inclusive,  and  more  par- 
ticularly amending  section  62,  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
carrier,  its  officers,  or  agents,  subject  to  sec- 
tions 61  to  64,  inclusive,  of  title  45  to  require 
or  permit  any  employees  subject  to  said  sec- 
tions to  be  or  remain  on  duty  for  a  longer 
period  than  12  consecutive  hours,  and  when- 
ever any  such  employee  of  such  common  car- 
rier shall  have  been  continuously  on  duty 


for  12  consecutive  horu-s  he  shall  be  relieved 
and  not  required  or  permitted  again  to  go 
on  duty  until  he  has  had  at  least  10  consecu- 
tive hours  off  duty;  and  no  such  employee 
who  has  been  on  duty  12  hoiars  in  the  ag- 
gregate in  any  24-hour  period  shall  be  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  continue  or  again  go 
on  duty  without  having  had  at  least  8  consec- 
utive  hours   off   duty:    Provided,    That   no 
operator,  train  dispatcher,  or  other  employee 
who  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
or  radio  dispatches,   reports,   transmits,  re- 
ceives,  or   delivers   orders   pertaining  to   or 
affecting  train  movements  shall  be  required 
or  permitted  to  be  or  remain  on  duty  for  a 
longer  period  than  9  hours  in  any  24-hour 
period  In  all  towers,  offices,  places,  and  sta- 
tions continuously  operated  night  and  day, 
nor  for  a  longer  period  than  12  hours  in  all 
towers,  offices,  places,  and  stations  operated 
only  during  the  daytime,  except  in  case  of 
emergency,  when   the  employees   named   in 
this  proviso  may  be  permitted  to  be  and  re- 
main on  duty  for  4  additional  hours  in  a  24- 
hour  period  on  not  exceeding  3  days  in  any 
week:  Provided  further.  That  no  locomotive 
engineer  working  without  the  assistance  of 
ar other  qualified  engineman  operating  loco- 
motives or  trains,  receiving,  interpreting,  or 
carrying  out  telegraph  or  telephone  dispatch- 
es, radio  messages,  or  written  orders  pertain- 
ing to  or  affecting  train  movements  shall  be 
required  or  permitted   to  be  or  remain  on 
duty  for  a  longer  period  than  9  consecutive 
hours  and  shall  not  be  required  or  permitted 
to  continue  or  again  to  go  on  duty  until  he 
has  had  at  least  8  consecutive  hours  off  duty: 
Provided  further.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  may  after  full  hearing  in  a  par- 
ticular case  and  for  good  cause  shown  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  a  common  car- 
rier shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
proviso  as  to  such  case':  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  hereby  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  rep- 
resenting this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"This  senate  Joint  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  senate  on  the  11th  day  of  February 
1965.  ' 

"W.  E.  Drevlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"The  senate  point  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  19th 
day  of  February  1965. 

"Pete  T.  Cenarrusa, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
"I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  6  originated  In  the  senate 
during  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

"Arthur  Wilson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;        to       the       Committee       on 
Commerce : 

"Senate  Resolution  1965-32 

"To    the    Honorable    Lyndon    B.    Johnson, 

President  of  the   United  States,  to  the 

President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 

the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 

Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 

the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of 

the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington,  in 

legislative    session    assembled,    respectfully 

represent  and  petition  as  follows: 

"  'Whereas  within  recent  months,  such  na- 
tionally known  figures  as  Edward  R.  Murrow. 
John  Wayne,  Freddie  Hutchinson,  and  Nat 


"King"  Cole,  have  received  operations  fa 
lung  cancer,  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to 
our  youth,  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the  u^ 
of  cigarettes;  and 

"  'Whereas  Senator  Macnuson  has  proposed 
that  a  bill  be  introduced  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  requiring  that  cigarettes 
be  labeled  as  hazardous  to  health-  No» 
therefore,  be  it 

"'Resolved,  That  your  memorialists  an. 
plaud  the  position  taken  by  Senator  Um- 
NusoN.  and  urge  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  particularly  the  members  of  the  con^ 
gressional  delegation  from  the  State  of 
Washington  to  give  full  support  to  such  a 
bill,  or  to  any  other  bill  of  like  purport  or 
intent  that  may  be  Introduced  in  the 
Congress;  be  it  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Washington.' 

"I,  Ward  Bowden.  secretary  of  the  senate 
do  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  Senate  Resolution  1965-32  adopted 
by  the  senate  on  March  6,  1965. 

"Ward  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Finance : 


March  16,  1965 
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"House  Concurrent  Resolution  K 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress and  the  national  administration  of 
the  United  States  to  take  all  possible  steps 
to.  at  an  early  date,  pass  a  long-term 
Sugar  Act 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein : 

"Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Federal 
sugar  legislation  should  continue: 

"1.  To  assure  the  US.  consumer  of  a 
steady  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  a  rea- 
sonable price;  and 

"2.  To  contribute  to  our  national  security 
and  provide  economic  strength  and  growth 
to  the  American  farm; 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  beet  sugar  growers  and 
processors  have  amply  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  produce  sugar  when  the  world  was 
in  short  supply  in  1963-64;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  beet  sugar  Industry  Is 
now  confronted  with  above  average  inven- 
tories of  sugar  in  relation  to  permitted  mark- 
eting under  the  old  act;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  farmer  is  entitled 
to  produce  America's  food;  and 

"Whereas  the  potential  production  of  beet 
sugar  In  the  United  States  Is  much  greater 
than  the  quantity  allowed  to  be  produced 
under  the  old  act:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  this  39th  legislative  session 
of  the  North  Dakota  Legislature,  That  Con- 
gress should,  as  early  as  possible,  revise  and 
pass  a  Sugar  Act  so  as  to: 

"1.  Permit  the  domestic  sugar  Industry 
to  market  the  excess  of  sugar  from  the  In- 
creased production  of  1963-64;  and 

"2.  Provide  for  an  orderly  growth  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  by  increasing  the 
quotas  over  and  above  present  acreage  and 
production; 

"3.  To  extend  the  act  to  be  effective  imtU 
December  31,  1970,  with  a  similar  growth 
provision  contained  In  the  expired  act;  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
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ture    and   the  North   Dakota  congressional 
delegation.  .,^^^^^    ^    ^^^^^ 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"DONNELL  HaUGEN, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Charles  Tighe. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Gerald  L.  Stair. 
"Secretary  0f  the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  Y 
"Concurrent  resolution  endorsing,  support- 
ing and  urging  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Pembina  River  Basin 
in  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  Canada  and 
the  State  of  North  Dakota.  United  States  of 
America,  and  commending  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  and  participating 
agencies  ; 

"Whereas  the  governmenip  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  pursuant  to  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Treaty  of  Januaty  11.  1909.  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  references  of  Jan- 
uary 12,  1948,  and  April  3.  1962,  requested 
the  International  Joint  Commission  to  study, 
investigate  and  report  on  what  measures 
could  be  taken  to  develop  th*  water  resources 
of  the  Pembina  River  Basin  In  the  Province 
of  Manitoba' and  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
and  'to  determine  what  plans  of  cooperative 
development  of  the  Pembina  River  Basin 
would  be  practicable,  economically  feasible, 
and  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two 
countries,  having  in  mind:  (a)  domestic 
water  supply  and  sanitation];  (b)  control  of 
floods;  (c)  Irrigation;  and  (tt)  other  benefi- 
cial uses;  and 

"Whereas  highly  recognized  Federal,  State, 
and  provincial  engineers  composing  the  In- 
ternational Pembina  River  Engineering 
Board,  appointed  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  and  other  eminent  technicians 
of  the  two  countries  have  during  the  past 
4  years  made  exhaustive  studies  and  formu- 
lated comprehensive  plans  of  development  of 
said  water  resources  which  incorporate  flood 
control,  irrigation,  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply,  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
features;  and 

"Whereas  the  International  Pembina  River 
Engineering  Board  transmitted  volume  1  of 
Its  main  report  entitled  'Jojnt  Investigation 
for  Development  of  Water  Resources  of  the 
Pembina  River  Basin  in  Manitoba  and  North 
Dakota'  with  its  findings  and  conclusions  on 
the  requested  technical  Investigations  and 
studies:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein).  That  the  39th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
does  hereby  reaffirm  its  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement and  support  of  the  proposed  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Pembina  River  Basin,  sincerely  commends 
the  International  Joint  Commission  and  all 
participating  agencies  and  technicians  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  their  de- 
votion to  duty  and  concern  over  the  precious 
water  and  related  land  resources  of  the 
Pembina  River  Basin,  and  earnestly  trust 
that  a  plan  for  the  proposed  development 
will  be  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
International  Joint  Commission  and  the 
United  States  and  Canada  within  the  rea- 
sonably near  futiu-e;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  hereof  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States;  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  Chairmen  of  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission;  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  CommlBSioner, 
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Bureau  of  Reclamation;  Members,  North 
Dakota  congressional  delegation;  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Dakota;  the  Minister  of 
Northern  Affairs  and  Natural  Resources, 
Ottawa;  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa; 
the  Premier  of  Manitoba  and  the  Minister, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Conservation, 
Manitoba. 

"Charles  Tighe, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Gerald  F.  Stair, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Arthur    A.    Link, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"DONNELL     HaUGEN, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  6 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  a  National 
Indian  Day 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  by  congressional  act  requested 
national  recognition  for  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  have  contributed  to  the  cul- 
tvire,  history,  and  growth  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and 

"Whereas  historians,  cultural  societies, 
and  prominent  civic  leaders  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  in  public  pronouncements  and 
upon  festive  occasions  that  the  only  true 
historical  and  cultural  background  for  this 
Nation  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian;  and 

"Whereas  it  would  be  Impossible  to  prepare 
the  annals  of  this  country  without  referring 
to  the  American  Indians  who  contributed  so 
much  to  this  Nation's  traditions,  progress, 
way  of  life,  society,  and  national  character; 

"Whereas  it  is  therefore  appropriate  that 
this  Nation  set  aside  one  day  to  commemo- 
rate the  American  Indian  for  his  heritage 
which  has  enriched  and  become  the  heritage 
of  all  Americans;  and 

"Whereas  this  body  is  firmly  of  the  belief 
that  the  creation  of  an  American  Indian  Day 
would  serve  to  promote  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  between  the  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  people  of  this  Nation,  and  would 
serve  to  formally  recognize  the  great  contri- 
butions Indian  culture  has  made  to  our  na- 
tional character:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  a  law  designating  the 
fourth  Friday  of  September  of  every  year  as 
American  Indian  Day;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

"Senate  Resolution   5 

"A   resolution    urging    the    President,   Vice 
President,    and   Attorney   General   of   the 
United  States  and  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
Alabama  to  assemble  and , to  vote. 
"Whereas  the  constitutional  rights  of  cer- 
tain   citizens   of   Alabama    to    vote    and    to 
peaceably    assemble    are    being   forcibly   re- 
pressed by  that  State,  in  a  violent  manner 
intolerable  to  free  men;  and 

"Whereas  such  forcible  repression  is  In 
violation  of  the  oaths  of  office  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  that  State,  and  the  public  officials  act- 
ing under  him,  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 


"Whereas  it  Is  the  duty  of  government  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  abuse 
and  oppression,  no  matter  what  its  source; 
and 

"Whereas  the  public  authorities  of  Ala- 
bama have  been  unwilling  to  assume  that 
duty,  and  instead  appear  to  be  harassing  and 
injuring  those  who  assert  their  rights,  in  a 
manner  befitting  a  totalitarian  police  state; 
and 

"Whereas  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  makes  it  clear  that  the  voting 
rights  of  owr  people  and  their  freedom  to  as- 
semble peaceably  shall  not  be  abridged :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  That  the  public  authorities  of 
Alabama  be  urged  to  recognize  the  civil 
rights  of  all  their  citizens,  that  they  sub- 
ordinate their  fears  and  Intolerance  to  the 
truth  of  Judeo-Christlan  ethics  and  precepts 
and  that  they  take  the  steps  necessary  to  pro- 
tect their  citizens  and  preserve  their  rights 
before  it  becomes  immediately  necessary  to 
interpose  further  Federal  force,  and  lacking 
immediate  State  action,  that  the  President 
be  urged  to  instruct  the  Attorney  General  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  implement  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  citizens,  through  the  use 
of  the  U.S.  marshals  and  such  other  law  en- 
forcement agents  as  are  legally  and  properly 
required  to  carry  out  the  laws  and  to  secure 
the  rights  of  Americans  who  find  themselves 
deprived  of  their  basic  freedom;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  George  C. 
Wallace,  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate.  State  of  Minne- 
sota. 

"H.    Y.    TORREY. 

»  "Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works : 

"Senate  Resolution  10 
"Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  tMe  State  of 
Montana  urging  the  Federal  Government 
to  construct  the  proposed  multipurpose 
Glacier  View  Dam  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Flathead  River  with  proper  emphasis  on 
flood  control  giving  persons  and  firms  In 
Montana  first  priority  for  electric  power 
resulting  from  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  the  State 

"Whereas  additional  upstream  multipur- 
pose storage  areas  are  needed  to  get  full 
value  from  water  resources  of  the  Coltunbla 
River  Basin;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  additional  storage 
areas  arises  because  the  natural  runoff  pat- 
tern from  the  Columbia  River  Basin  permits 
the  effective  use  of  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  flow  and  becatise  the  runoff  is  in  large 
part  the  result  of  melting  snow  occurring  as 
concentrated  floods  during  a  period  of  2  or 
3  months  each  spring  when  peak  flows  are 
commonly  10  times  those  of  the  low-water 
season;  and 

"Whereas  large  portions  of  western  Mon- 
tana were  devastated  by  floods  during  early 
1964  and  this  damage  underscores  the  urgent 
need  for  development  of  water  resources 
which  would  provide  flood  control;  and 

"Whereas  protection  from  these  floods  can- 
not be  economically  provided  by  dikes,  levees, 
or  other  protective  measures;  and 

"Whereas  storage  of  the  water  In  large 
multipurpose  dams  Is  the  most  feasible  means 
of    catching    the    floodwaters    and    holding 
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them  for  release   after  the  flood  peak  has 
passed;  and 

"Whereas  a  project  to  be  known  as  the 
Glacier  View  Dam  has  been  proposed  to  be 
located  on  the  Flathead  River  at  mile  177 
on  the  western  boundary  of  Glacier  National 
Park,  72  miles  upstream  from  Flathead  Lake 
and  41  miles  below  the  international  boimd- 
ary;  and 

"Whereas  In  addition  to  flood  control, 
Glacier  View  would  also  provide  hydroelectric 
power  and  recreation  benefits;  and 

"Whereas  when  the  project  was  proposed 
almost  10  years  ago  the  multipurpose  bene- 
fits combined  to  give  the  project  a  favorable 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.84  to  1;  and 

"Whereas  due  to  increased  needs  for  flood 
control,  additional  demands  for  electric 
power,  and  greater  needs  for  recreational 
facilities,  it  is  probable  that  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  of  the  proposed  project  would  be 
even  more  favorable  at  the  present  time;  and 

"Whereas  operation  of  Glacier  View  Dam, 
together  with  Hungry  Horse  Dam  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River,  would  com- 
pletely control  the  floods  that  caiise  damage 
In  the  Flathead  drainage  area,  and  would 
greatly  assist  in  the  control  of  damaging 
floods  throughout  the  Columbia  River  Basin; 
and 

"Whereas  construction  of  Glacier  View  Dam 
would  not  flood  any  communities,  and  pri- 
vate property  affected  would  be  nominal;  and 

"Whereas  in  addition  to  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  power  production  throughout 
the  year,  the  Glacier  View  project  would  also 
flrm  up  power  production  of  dams  located 
downstream;  and 

"Whereas  the  reservoir  created  by  the  dam 
would  inundate  about  12.000  acres — only 
about  1  percent  of  the  total  area  of  Glacier 
National  Park — and  would  not  affect  game 
animals  in  the  park  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent but  would  enhance  recreational  use  of 
what  is  now  an  area  of  limited  use;  and 

"Whereas  the  act  of  August  22.  1914  (33 
Stat.  699),  establishing  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  Glacier  National  Park  provides  that  ben- 
eficial use  of  water  resources  has  a  higher 
priority  than  'reservation  of  all  timber— nat- 
ural curiosities — and  the  protection  of  the 
animals';  and 

"Whereas  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Na- 
tion place  upon  this  generation  a  special 
responsibility  for  the  maximum  utilization  of 
all  the  great  natural  resources  bestowed  upon 
this  Nation  by  divine  providence:  and 

"Whereas  the  industrial  development  of 
Montana  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  be 
enhanced  greatly  by  the  large  amounts  of 
low-cost  power  which  can  be  made  available 
by  full  development  of  the  proposed  Glacier 
View  Dam;  and 

"Whereas  consumers  within  the  State  of 
Montana  should  have  first  priority  in  ob- 
taining any  electric  power  generated  as  a 
result  of  development  of  water  resources  in 
Montana:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana.  That  the  Federal  Government  Is 
urged  to  provide  the  necessary  legislation  to 
authorize  construction  of  the  proposed  Gla- 
cier View  Dam  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flat- 
head River  In  Montana  and  to  authorize  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  for  detailed  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  Glacier  View  Dam; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  although  maximum  flood 
control  should  be  the  primary  objective  of 
water  resource  development  in  northwestern 
Montana,  consumers  within  the  State  of 
Montana  should  have  first  priority  in  obtain- 
ing any  electric  power  generated  as  a  result 
of  water  resource  development  in  Montana. 
The  Federal  Government  is,  therefore,  strong- 
ly urged  to  make  such  a  power  reservation 
when  new  projects  in  Montana  are  author- 
ized or  existing  projects  expanded;  be  it 
further 


"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  to  each  member  of  the  Montana 
congressional  delegation,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers, 
and  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  resolution 
originated  in  the  senate. 


March  16,  msM     March  16,  1965 


"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"President  of  the  Senate." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;    to  the   Committee   on 
Public  Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  10 
"Joint  Resolution  relating  to  construction  of 
Eel  River  levees  and  flood  control  dams 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers plan  for  a  levee  system  for  the  lower 
Eel  River  would  have  been  adequate,  with 
only  minor  modifications,  to  have  contained 
the  disastrous  December  1964  flood;  and 

"Whereas  the  Eel  River  Delta  levee  system 
is  ready  for  congressional  authorization  and 
funding  of  the  project  at  the  same  time  as 
the  authorization  will  eliminate  considerable 
lost  time  and  set  the  project  ahead  for  the 
start  of  construction   this  year;    and 

"Whereas  the  second  vital  step  in  control- 
ling the  Eel  River  is  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  upstream  reser- 
voirs required  to  adequately  protect  the  area 
from  future  floods;  and 

"Whereas  the  tremendous  losses  of  the  1964 
floods  establish  beyond  question  the  over- 
riding need  for  an  adequate  system  of  pro- 
tection for  this  area  to  protect  human  life 
and  property  and  to  avoid  future  tragedies 
of  this  nature:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  requested 
to  authorize  and  fund  the  Eel  River  Delta 
levee  system  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  accelerate  their  stud- 
ies for  upstream  reservoirs  on  the  Eel  River- 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
The  petitions  of  N.  J.  Weder,  of  Maxbass 
and  Emil  Stubbe,  of  Kramer,  both  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  praying  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  $20  million  cut  from  the  soil 
conservation  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  president  and 
general  faculty  of  Oberlln  College,  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  protesting  against  the  alleged  brutality 
in  Selma,  Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Student  Sen- 
ate of  Wisconsin  State  University,  River 
Falls,  Wis.,  relating  to  recent  events  in 
Selma,  Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  memorial  of  Rev.  Alexander  Veronls, 
of  the  Annunciation  Hellenic  Orthodox 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  remonstrating 
against  the  alleged  brutality  in  Selma,  Ala.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Kilgore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
Kilgore,  Tex.,  declaring  the  approval  of  that 
Chamber  to  the  rlght-to-work  section  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


ALASKA  SHOCKED  BY  MINES 
WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Alas, 
kans  were  shocked  to  receive  the  newj 
that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  proposes 
to  substantially  reduce  and  all  but  end  Its 
operations  in  Alaska.  Our  State  con- 
tains  the  last  great  untapped  source  of 
mineral  wealth  in  the  United  States, 
The  extent  of  its  riches  is  unkonwn. 

The  need  for  exploration,  mapping,  de- 
velopment of  new  mining  techniques,  and 
exploitation  is  greater  in  Alaska,  surely 
than  anywhere  in  America.  And  yet  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  proposes  to  pull  out  of 
the  State. 

The  shock  experienced  by  Alaskans  was 
nonpartisan  and  severe.  A  measure  of 
this  is  seen  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
18,  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  by  all  members  of  the 
house.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  receipt  of 
the  news. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 

resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 

joint  resolution  and  letter  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  18 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  tht 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  announced  a  decision  to  all  but  elimi- 
nate the  operation  of  its  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
Alaska;  and 

Whereas  the  decision  involves  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  work  force  in  A4aska  from  26  to 
6  persons  and  the  elimination  of  its  2-man 
safety  force  in  Anchorage:  and 

Whereas  it  is  well  established  that  what 
Alaska  needs  is  more  and  not  less  resource 
development  and  safety  support  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines;  and 

Whereas  the  physical  investigation  of  min- 
eral deposits  in  Alaska  is  abnormally  costly 
and  what  little  progress  has  been  made  to 
exploit  the  vast  mineral  potential  of  the 
State  has  been  due  to  the  modest  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  the  increasing  interest  and  activ- 
ity in  hard  rock  mining  in  Alaska  require 
that  the  investigatory  and  safety  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  Alaska  be  expanded 
rather  than  diminished:   Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  most  earnestly  protests  the 
plans  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
essentially  eliminate  the  investigatory  and 
safety  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
Alaska  and  urgently  requests  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cancel  those  plans  and  re- 
examine the  desperate  need  for  an  expansion 
of  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In 
Alaska;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
directed  to  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable 
Frank  C.  Memmott,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines;  and  the  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 
Mike  Gravel, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Nadene  Williams, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

t 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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TfiS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;    This  Is  too  much. 

It  is  too  much  to  learn  by  way  of  a  mimeo- 
graphed statement  that  "the  Bureau  of 
Mines  mineral  resource  development  field 
investigations  and  laboratory  operations 
headquartered  in  Juneau  and  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  will  be  substantially  reduced." 

This  was  described  in  an  accompanying 
note  as  being  "advance  Information."  "Ad- 
vance Information"  also  went  on  to  say: 
"The  Department  plans  no  formal  press  an- 
nouncement on  these  actions.  However,  it  is 
expected  we  shall  respond  to  any  news  media 
Inquiries  which  may  be  generated  locally  as 
the  result  of  the  information  reaching  af- 
fected people  or  areas." 

You  will  not  have  to  wait  for  news  media 
inquiries.  You  have  one  from  me  right  now. 
Further,  I  expect  to  explote  this  later  on 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  aad  I  shall  have 
many  inquiries  Indeed  to  put  to  the  appro- 
priate witnesses  In  my  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Department  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

At  this  particular  time  I  shall  only  refer 
to  the  plans  to  close  during  the  winter  sea- 
son the  Biological  Field  Station  at  King 
Salmon  and  the  one  at  Brooks  Lake,  and  the 
one  at  Little  Port  Walter  I  shall  concen- 
trate on  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  announcement  states  a  savings  of 
$350,000  will  be  affected.     This  is  laudable. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Government 
could  always  decrease  the  icost  of  operation 
by  curtailing  or  eliminatirit  programs. 

The  announcement  stateis  that  "under  the 
prevailing  conditions,  which  make  the  ex- 
amination and  physical  Investigation  of 
mineral  deposits  in  Alaska  abnormally 
costly,  progress  has  been  almost  impercepti- 
ble, measured  against  the  task  to  be  ac- 
complished." So  far  as  I  j»m  concerned  this 
sentence  must  be  broken'  into  two  parts. 
I  did  not  know  that  "prevailing  conditions" 
in  Alaska  had  so  altered  that  now  mineral 
investigations  have  became  "abnormally 
costly."  What  has  happened  recently  to 
make  this  so?  I  am  unawWe  that  costs  had 
gone  up  in  Alaska  recently.  And  until  now 
there  was  no  intimation  I  that  Bureau  of 
Mines  had  intended  to  pull  out  of  the  49th 
State,  or  practically  so. 

This  sentence  implies  thftt  a  big  task  Is  to 
be  accomplished,  but  that  progress  has  been 
slow.  Is  this  a  logical  resison  for  quitting? 
Tile  task  of  conquering  space  Is  a  fairly  big 
one  too.  It  is  enormously  costly.  For  years 
progress  was  almost  Imperceptible.  Then  the 
breakthrough  came.  The  breakthrough  came 
because  the  American  Gon-ernment,  backed 
by  its  people,  had  dedicated  itself  to  the  task 
of  achieving  the  breakthrough,  almost  re- 
gardless of  cost.  Now  we  pje  Informed  that 
in  Alaska,  where  the  mineral  potential  is  so 
great,  the  Bureau  of  Min«  will  practically 
withdraw  from  this  challetnging  assignment 
because  not  many  gains  hid  been  made  and 
because  $350,000  a  year  can  be  saved. 

This  is  a  strange,  stra«ge  definition  of 
Government's  role  and  res|x)nsibility. 

You  Inform  me  that  20;  positions  will  be 
abolished  and  "employee!  affected  will  be 
offered  employment  elsewihere  in  the  Bu- 
reau." One  must  judge  thtn,  that  this  econ- 
omy thrust  Is  being  dlrejcted  uniquely  or 
almost  so  at  Alaska  and  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  room  elsewhere  tor  those  now  em- 
ployed in  Alaska,  but  who  are  going  to  have 
to  leave  there  because  "progress  has  been  al- 
most imperceptible"  and  btecause  the  annual 
bill  is  $350,000.  > 

Further  on.  the  announcement  reveals  that 
the  health  and  safety  office,  at  Anchorage  will 
be  abolished. 


All  of  this  is  really  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. I  am  amazed,  bewildered,  surprised 
and  shocked.  So  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  Alaska  in  the  field  of  mineral  exploration 
that  the  best  efforts  of  every  participating 
agency  ought  to  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. This  certainly  Includes  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  which,  in  many  ways,  should  be  the 
leader  in  this  field.  The  Bureau  of  Mines' 
activities  on  a  meaningful  level  did  not  start 
in  Alaska  too  long  ago.  It  should  not  be  sur- 
prising in  light  of  this  and  in  light  of  the 
rather  small  budgets  under  which  the  Bureau 
has  been  operating  that  the  job  of  exploring 
Alaska's  586,000  square  miles  is  far  from  be- 
ing completed. 

Even  as  this  letter  was  being  dictated  a 
further  notice  came  from  the  Department 
stating  that  closing  of  the  health  and  safety 
office  at  Anchorage  will  affect  two  employees. 
There  is  a  wonderful  addition  to  that.  The 
announcement  says,  "Bureau  health  and 
safety  specialists  assigned  by  subdistrict 
headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  continue 
to  function  in  Alaska  as  needed."  At  what 
savings  to  the  Government,  please?  A  few 
trips  to  Alaska  from  Seattle  and  the  total 
costs  will  of  course  be  higher  than  they  now 
are. 

It  was  just  a  few  years  ago  that  a  fine 
Bureau  of  Mines  Laboratory  was  opened  at 
Douglas.  Will  you  please  advise  me  of  the 
cost  of  that  facility?  What  does  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  propose  to  do  with  it  now? 

It  was  not  long  ago,  that  announcement 
was  made  of  the  proposed  closing  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  office  in  Ju- 
neau, Alaska,  an  action  which  has  now  been 
foreclosed  temporarily  at  least  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  In  this  case,  Mr.  William  J.  Driver, 
Administrator  of  the  VA,  had  the  courtesy  to 
come  to  the  members  of  the  Alaska  congres- 
sional delegation  and  inform  them  of  the 
administration's  intentions.  However,  when 
your  Bureau  of  Mines  proposal,  of  such  sig- 
nificance in  the  development  of  Alaska, 
reaches  the  members  of  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion, it  is  In  the  reading  of  a  mimeographed 
announcement,  without  opportunity  of 
having  had  any  official  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  call  upon  us  or  having  given 
us  an  opportunity  to  make  our  views  known. 
This  Is  a  strange  administrative  process. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  action  is  made 
necessary  because  the  administration 
througii  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  proposes 
to  give  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  less  money 
than  made  available  to  it  for  this  current 
fiscal  year.  There  was  appropriated  for  the 
1965  fiscal  year  $54,810,000.  The  adminis- 
tration's request  for  the  fiscal  year  starting 
next  July  1  is  for  $59,441,000.  From  Alaska's 
hide  will  come  $350,000  to  be  added  to  the  al- 
most $5  million  additional  which  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  asking  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
that  in  itself  is  a  terrific  percentage  increase 
when  we  are  told  that  the  Government  is 
being  so  economy  minded.  More  Important 
than  the  loss  of  the  money  which  has  circu- 
lated in  Alaska  by  reason  of  Bureau  expendi- 
tures, even  more  important  than  the  fact 
that  the  lives  of  so  many  Individuals  now 
serving  the  Bureau  in  Alaska  are  affected,  is 
the  disheartening  realization  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  actually  giving 
up  in  respect  to  the  exploration  of  Alaska's 
mineral  resources.  The  Department  ought 
to  have  expanded  its  work  in  this  area. 

It  Is  troublesome  and  vexing  and  discour- 
aging to  learn  that  Instead  of  doing  what  it 
ought  to  do  it  proposes  to  do  practically 
nothing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  Bartlett. 


CONCURRENT        RESOLUTION        OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 

President,  during  the  coming  weeks  and 


months  this  session  of  Congress  will 
consider  legislation  affecting  the  lives  of 
all  Americans.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant proposals  we  shall  act  upon  this 
year  are  those  dealing  with  Government 
agricultural  programs. 

As  you  all  know,  virtually  all  of  our 
Federal  farm  programs  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  crop  year.  While  the  present 
programs  have  many  weaknesses  and 
could  be  improved  upon  substantially, 
they  have  done  much  to  strengthen  our 
rural  economy  and  maintain  farm 
income. 

While  many  of  our  commodities  are 
plagued  with  surpluses  and  we  are  con- 
cerned with  controlling  the  buildup  of 
these,  the  U.S.  sugar  producer  faces 
problems  of  a  considerably  different  na- 
ture. Under  present  policies,  about  40 
percent  of  our  domestic  needs  of  this 
most  important  crop  are  imported.  We 
do  this  even  though  American  farmers, 
particularly  in  beet-sugar  areas,  are 
struggling  to  expand  farm  income  and 
operate  within  restrictive  Government 
programs  seeking  to  control  surplus  pro- 
duction of  other  crops. 

The  American  beet-sugar  industry, 
processors  and  producers  alike,  has  dem- 
onstrated its  ability  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  sugar  to  our  consumers  at 
stable  prices.  Farmers  throughout 
many  of  our  major  farming  areas  stand 
ready  to  provide  an  increased  portion  of 
our  sugar  needs. 

Increased  domestic  production  of  this 
crop  will  help  to  increase  farm  income. 
It  v/ill  take  pressure  off  crops  presently 
in  surplus.  It  will  provide  additional 
employment  opportunities  so  sorely 
needed  in  our  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  39th  legislative  ses- 
sion of  the  North  Dakota  Legislature  re- 
cently adopted  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution K  urging  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
extend  and  revise  the  presently  expiring 
Sugar  Act.  In  this  resolution  they  call 
for  legislation  which  would  permit  the 
orderly  growth  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  and  a  5 -year  extension  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  fully  these  views 
and  since  this  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance and  interest  to  all  Members  of 
this  body,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concvir- 
rent  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  K 

A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress and  the  national  administration  of 
the  United  States  to  take  all  possible  steps 
to,  at  an  early  date,  pass  a  long-term  Sugar 
Act 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  {the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein)  : 

Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral sugar  legislation  should  continue: 

1.  To  assure  the  U.S.  consumer  of  a  steady 
and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  a  reasonable 
price;  and 

2.  To  contribute  to  our  national  security 
and  provide  economic  strength  and  growth 
to  the  American  farm. 

Whereas  the  U.S.  beet  sugar  growers  and 
processors  have  amply  demonstrated  their 
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ability  to  produce  sugar  when  the  world  was 
In  short  supply  in  1963-64;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  beet  sugar  Industry  is 
now  confronted  with  above  average  inven- 
tories of  sugar  in  relation  to  permitted  mar- 
keting under  the  old  act;  and 

Whereas  the  American  farmer  is  entitled 
to  produce  America's  food;  and 

Whereas  the  potential  production  of  beet 
sugar  In  the  United  States  is  much  greater 
than  the  quantity  allowed  to  be  produced 
under  the  old  act:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  this  39th.  legislature  session  of 
the  North  Dakota  Legislature.  That  Congress 
should,  as  early  as  possible,  revise  and  pass 
a  Sugar  Act  so  as  to: 

1.  Permit  the  domestic  sugar  Industry  to 
market  the  excess  of  sugar  from  the  In- 
creased production  of  1963-64,  and 

2.  Provide  for  an  orderly  growth  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  by  increasing  the 
quotas  over  and  above  present  acreage  and 
production. 

3.  To  extend  the  act  to  be  effective  until 
December  31.  1970  with  a  similar  growth 
provision  contained  in  the  expired  act;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  North  Dakota  congressional 
delegation. 

Arthur    A.   Link. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

DONNELL  HaUGEN, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Charles  Tighe, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Gerald  L.  Stair, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE— PETITION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  petition  signed  by  sundry 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  relat- 
ing to  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
Alabama  and  urging  support  for  neces- 
sary legislation  to  enable  every  American 
to  register  and  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  peti- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows : 

Petition 

We  citizens  of  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County,  Ky..  shocked  by  the  denial  of  the 
fundamental  American  right  to  vote  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  by  the  brutality  em- 
ployed in  the  seeking  to  stop  peaceful  peti- 
tion for  their  rights,  urge  you  to  introduce 
and  support  vigorously,  without  delay,  neces- 
sary legislation  to  enable  every  American  to 
register  and  vote. 


REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING  ENTITLED  "DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  AGING— 1963  AND 
1964"  (S.  REFT.  NO.  124) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  entitled  "Developments  in 
Aging— 1963  and  1964,"  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  23  and  Senate  Resolution 
260,  both  of  the  88th  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  minority,  in- 
dividual, and  supplemental  views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  over-65  population  of  the 
United  States  rose  from  aproximately 
17.400,000  on  January  1,  1963,  to  approxi- 
mately 18  million  on  January  1,  1965. 
This  document  reports  action  taken  dur- 
ing 1963  and  1964  to  meet  the  challenge 
presented  by  this  population  increase  in 
this  age  group.  It  reviews  not  only  the 
activities  of  our  special  committee  to 
thi.s  end  but  also  other  major  legislative 
and  executive  actions  affecting  senior 
citizens. 

It  reports  developments  in  the  fields  of 
employment  and  retirement  incomes, 
frauds  and  misrepresentations  affecting 
the  elderly,  health  of  the  elderly,  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly,  and  services  rendered 
to  the  elderly.  While  it  reflects  progress 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  America's  senior 
citizens  in  these  areas  of  concern,  it 
also  reveals  great  opportunities  for  our 
Nation  to  meet  the  challenges  of  aging 
more  adequately  than  we  have  thus  far 
been  able  to  meet  them.  America  must 
do  better,  and  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  during  1965  will  con- 
tinue its  vigorous  efforts  toward  more 
effective  action  in  the  field  of  aging. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  March  1,  1965, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baktlett)  : 

S.  1527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  grad- 
ual reduction  in  payments  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  pursuant  to  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  as  a  result  of  the  termination 
of  Federal  activities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  1528.  A  bill  to  strengthen  market  prices 
of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sor- 
ghiun,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  by  prohibiting 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
making  domestic  sales  of  such  commodities 
at  prices  less  than  125  percent  of  cur- 
rent support  prices  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  1529.  A  bill  to  prescribe  administrative 
procedures  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  1530.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo  C. 
Mlgulgad,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   PELL    (for   himsell  and  Mr. 
Cooper)  : 

S.  1531.  A  bill  to  promote  excellence  in  edu. 
cation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  in- 
troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  1532.  A  bill  to  encourage  planning  and 
the  programing,  on  a  coordinated  basis,  of 
land-use  projects  in  the.  development  of 
metropKjlitan  areas,  and  to  require,  after  a 
reasonable  preparatory  period,  the  approval 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator of  workable  programs  as  a  condition 
to  the  granting  of  Federal  assistance  in  the 
financing  of  certain  projects;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.  1533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perouze 
Tentunlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  1534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
Eliou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  1535.  A  bill  to  confirm  In  the  State  of 
Utah  title  to  lands  lying  below  the  meander 
line  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  such  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  defer  recognition 
of  gain  in  certain  liquidations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  1537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruben 
Arturo  Cruz; 

S.  1538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Ryan; 

S.  1539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace  E. 
Hillier;  and 

S.  1540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ayako 
Matsumoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1541.  A  bill  to  amend  section  219  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  with 
respect    to    loss,    damage,    and    overcharge 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  1542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rao  Fedi- 
nendo; 

S.  1543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christo- 
doulos  Anagnoston; 

S.  1544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret  M. 
Burke;  and 

S.  1545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Veziriannou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1546.  A  bill  to  authorize  any  executive 
department  or  independent  establishment  of 
the  Government,  or  any  bureau  or  oflBce 
thereof,  to  make  appropriate  reimbursement 
between  the  respective  appropriations  avail- 
able to  such  departments  and  establish- 
ments, or  any  bureau  or  office  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


GRADUAL  PHASEOUT  OF  FEDERAL 
SCHOOL  AID  WHERE  LOSS  OP 
ELIGIBILITY  IS  DUE  TO  BASE 
CLOSING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Bartlett],  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
gradual  reduction  in  payment  to  local 
educational  agencies  pursuant  to  Public 


Law  874,  81st  Congress,  ak  a  result  of  the 
termination  of  Federal  activities. 

The  closing  of  a  Federal  defense  in- 
stallation produces  manifold  economic 
impacts  on  the  area  in  which  the  instal- 
lation is  located.  One  Buch  impact  in 
many  areas  will  be  the  cessation  of  eh- 
gibility  for  Federal  payments  in  aid  of 
school  maintenance  and  operating  costs 
under  provisions  of  section  3  of  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress.  In  the  most 
common  type  of  situation,  that  section 
authorizes  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  Federal  aid  payments 
to  local  school  districts  where  children 
whose  parents  reside  or  are  employed 
on  Federal  property  account  for  more 
than  3  percent  of  all  children  receiving 
free  public  education  In  the  district. 
The  amount  of  such  payments  is  com- 
puted by  a  formula  set  forth  in  the  law. 

As  an  example  of  the  operation  of 
Public  Law  874,  I  might  mention  the 
case  of  Brookley  Air  Force  Base  at  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  which  serves  as  headquarters 
for  the  Mobile  air  materiel  area.  The 
air  materiel  activity  of  Brookley  AFB  is 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out  over  a  4- 
year  period,  to  be  completed  in  1969. 

Under  Public  Law  874,  during  the  1963- 
64  school  year  12  different  school  dis- 
tricts—8  in  Alabama,  3  in  Mississippi, 
and  1  in  Florida — claimed  children  who 
lived  on  or  whose  parents  were  employed 
on  Brookley  AFB.  The  total  estimated 
entitlement  of  these  12  school  districts 
based  on  some  12,490  cliildren  in  this 
category  was  $1,217,785.  If  the  situa- 
tion remains  approximately  the  same  as 
it  was  during  the  last  school  year,  when 
the  phaseout  is  completed,  there  will  be 
two  school  districts  in  Alabama  and  two 
in  Mississippi  that  will  fail  to  meet  eli- 
gibility requirements,  and  the  amounts 
payable  to  other  districts,  that  will  re- 
main eligible  will  be  reduced. 

Despite  this  fact,  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  same  children  will  be  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  of  the  affected 
districts,  because  their  parents,  even 
though  no  longer  employed  at  Brookley 
of  in  the  Federal  service,  will  still  live  in 
the  area.  And  it  is  certain  that  not  all 
of  the  expenses  of  these  school  districts 
associated  with  their  service  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Brookley  employees  will  have 
terminated,  even  if  the  children  them- 
selves have  moved  away. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  to  provide  for  gradual  reduc- 
tion rather  than  abrupt  termination  of 
Federal  payments  made  to  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  on  account  of  a  child 
who  has  left  the  area  or  whose  parent 
_has  ceased  to  be  employed  on  Federal 
property  due  to  a  termination  of  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  such 
as  a  base  closing.  Under  my  bill,  a  local 
public  school  district  would  continue  to 
receive  credit  for  each  child  in  either 
of  these  categories  for  3  fiscal  years  after 
the  event  which,  absent  my  proposed 
amendment,  would  have  caused  the  loss 
of  all  credit  for  that  child.  However, 
the  amount  payable  in  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  the  child's  departure  or 
change  of  status  would  be  reduced  to 
75  percent  of  the  fUll  entitlement 
amount,  to  50  percent  the  second  year, 
and  to  25  percent  the  third  year.   There- 


after, all  payments  for  a  child  in  this 
status  would  cease. 

Another  part  of  my  bill  would  liberal- 
ize the  existing  provisions  for  gradual 
reduction  of  payments  when  a  school 
district  falls  below  the  3  percent — or, 
in  some  districts,  the  6  percent — level  of 
federally  connected  children  in  average 
daily  attendance.     At  present,  when  a 
school  district  falls  below  the  minimum 
percentage  of  federally  connected  enroll- 
ment for  participation  in  the  aid  pro- 
gram, it  receives,  for  each  federally  con- 
nected child  in  average  daily  attendance 
during  the  first  year  after  that  event  the 
full  formula  amount,  50  percent  of  the 
full  formula  entitlement  per  child  the 
second  year,  and  nothing  thereafter.   My 
bill  would  revise  this  pattern  to  permit 
full  formula  payment  for  each  federally 
connected  child  remaining  in  the  schools 
the  first  year  after  failure  to  meet  the 
percentage  enrollment  test,  75  percent 
the  second  year,  50  percent  the  third 
year,  25  percent  the  fourth  year,  and 
nothing  thereafter.     Hence,  under  my 
bill,  a  school  district  would  benefit  in 
two  ways:  It  could  count  for  payments 
children  that  had  been  but  no  longer 
were  federally  connected  for  a  period  of 
3  years,  on  a  gradually  reducing  basis, 
even  if  not  actually  in  attendance.    And 
it  could,  for  a  longer  period  than  at  pres- 
ent, continue  to  receive  payments  for 
remaining  federally  connected  children, 
after  it  had  ceased  to  meet  the  3  per- 
cent— or  6  percent — average  daily  at- 
tendance test. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  third 
in  a  series  of  bills  I  am  introducing  to 
lessen  the  economic  impacts  of  base 
closings.  My  first  bill  in  this  series  is  S. 
728,  introduced  on  January  26,  to  lib- 
eralize civil  service  retirement  benefits. 
The  second  is  S.  915,  introduced  Febru- 
ary 1,  to  liberalize  the  displaced  business 
disaster  loan  program  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  so  as  to  provide 
eligibility  for  such  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses adversely  affected  by  base  closings 
or  other  defense-spending  cutbacks.  My 
fourth  bill  in  this  series  will  be  presented 
in  the  near  futvu-e. 

You  may  be  sure,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  continuing  to  oppose  and  resist  the 
closing  of  the  Mobile  air  materiel  area 
and  Brookley  Field;  but,  like  the  Mobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  other 
civic  leaders  of  the  Mobile  area,  I  per- 
ceive the  need  to  plan  for  the  best  and 
easiest  possible  economic  transition  in 
the  event  that  our  efforts  to  retain  this 
imporant  defense  installation  are  lui- 
successful. 

In  recognition  of  ;.hat  need  and  in 
furtherance  of  that  purpose,  I  am  happy 
to  sponsor  this  bill  and  the  others  in  the 
series  of  adjustment  and  conversion 
measures  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1527)  to  provide  for  a  more 
gradual  reduction  in  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  a 
result  of  the  termination  of  Federal 
activities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  was  re- 


ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


OF     INCOME     OP 
WIDENING    OPEN 


IMPROVEMENT 
FARMERS     BY 
MARKET 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  income  of  our  farmers  by  wid- 
ening the  open  market.  The  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  ccjnmodity 
markets  set  the  range  of  the  market 
price.  And  in  this  market,  the  largest 
single  supplier  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Thus,  it  can  significantly  influ- 
ence what  price  will  prevail  in  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  possible  under  certain  limita- 
tions for  the  CCC  to  unload  its  great 
abundance  of  a  commodity  which  has 
accumulated  over  the  years.  If  this 
were  done  during  a  short  period  of  time, 
it  would  depress  the  market  price  to  a 
low,  not  reflective  of  the  current  year's 
production  and  demand. 

The  Congress  realized  that  such  a 
danger  existed.  It,  therefore,  provided 
that  at  no  time  could  the  CCC  sell  a 
commodity  at  less  than  105  percent  of 
the  prevailing  support  price  of  that  com- 
modity. This  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  However,  in  recent  years,  the 
CCC  has  made  a  great  effort  to  reduce  its 
stock  of  commodities.  This  tends  to  de- 
press the  open  market  price.  When  pro- 
duction of  past  years  is  added  to  current 
production,  and  no  significant  increase 
in  demand  exists,  this  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  prices  lower  than  they  would  be 
without  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks.  The  re- 
sult is  that  farmers  are  not  receiving  the 
price  which  purchasers  would  pay  for 
their  current  production  alone. 

So  long  as  the  CCC  is  more  concerned 
with  disposing  of  its  stored  commodities 
than  it  is  with  allowing  the  farmers  to 
receive  the  best  income,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  see  a  struggling  farm  economy. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  takes,  in 
my  view,  a  second  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  would  require  the  CCC  to  sell 
only  when  the  commodity  price  is  125 
percent  of  current  support  prices  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges. 

It  will  be  argued  that  this  would  keep 
the  CCC  from  disposing  of  its  stocks. 
This  view  assumes  that  open  market 
prices  will  never  reach  such  a  level.  Such 
a  prognosis  of  the  commodity  markets  is 
pessimistic.  So  long  as  the  CCC  adds  its 
storage  of  past  years  to  the  market  at  a 
low  of  105  percent  of  support  prices,  how- 
ever, such  a  forecast  is  more  likely.  This 
is  just  the  reason  that  the  percentage 
should  be  raised.  Because  then  the  mar- 
ket price  will  be  given  a  chance  to  rise 
and  reflect  a  matching  of  current  pro- 
duction and  current  demand.  When  the 
price  goes  above  the  125  percent  level, 
then  the  CCC  may  reduce  its  stock. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
a  measure  which  will  allow  our  farmers 
to  earn  a  decent  income  for  their  current 
production.  We  are  living  at  a  time 
when  their  income  is  only  74  percent  of 
parity.  This  is  also  a  time  when  the 
President  has  encouraged  a  national  pol- 
icy directed  toward  eliminating  poverty. 
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That  goal  should  be  promoted  in  the 
farming  sector  of  our  economy  as  well  as 
in  the  hills  of  Appalachia. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
has  a  cost.  To  the  extent  that  the  dis- 
posal of  CCC  stocks  is  discouraged  by 
this  measure,  the  Government  will  pay 
more  for  storage  than  it  otherwise  would. 
But  we  are  faced  with  choosing  be- 
tween goals.  What  I  am  proposing  is 
that  we  recognize  the  priority  of  our  na- 
tional objectives.  And  it  is  clearly  more 
important  that  we  allow  our  farmers  to 
earn  what  a  more  open  market  would 
provide  than  it  is  to  push  harder  on  new 
programs  which  are  nothing  more  than 
patterns  of  the  confusion  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  a  period  of  10  days 
for  possible  cosponsorship  and  thereafter 
be  properly  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1528)  to  strengthen  mar- 
ket prices  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  and  flax- 
seed by  prohibiting  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Coi-poration  from  making  domestic 
sales  of  such  commodities  at  prices  less 
than  125  per  centuifi  of  current  support 
prices  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pe.\rson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROCEDURE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  pro- 
posed "District  of  Columbia  adminis- 
trative procedures  bill."  The  bill  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  the  most  care- 
ful work  by  a  number  of  leading  lawyers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association,  the  State  Division  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  the  District  a  regularized  sys- 
tem of  administrative  procedures  which 
are  analagous,  but  not  identical,  to  those 
established  for  Federal  agencies  by  the 
Federal  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

The  bill  has  three  primary  features. 
First,  it  provides  for  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
Register  containing  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  administrative  agencies  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  are  cur- 
rently in  effect.  In  addition,  it  would 
require  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  any 
rule,  or  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  any 
rule,  a  notice  of  such  intended  action 
must  be  published  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Iximbia  Register.  The  bill  thus  would 
afford  interested  persons  the  opportunity 
to  submit  data  or  facts  on  proposed  rules 
or  changes  m  administrative  rules  before 
final  action  is  taken  by  the  agency. 

In  an  illuminating  article  published 
not  long  ago  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association  journal  and  reported  In 
the  local  press,  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  procedural  rules  issued 
by  a  number  of  the  administrative  agen- 


cies of  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
"informal,"  "erratic."  "vague."  and  "in- 
complete"—Washington  Post,  September 
2, 1963.  page  B-1.  At  the  time  the  article 
was  published  14  of  the  22  boards  and 
commissions  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Occupations  and  Professions  had  no  pro- 
cedural rules  at  all.  Among  rules  that 
were  published,  many  contained  "little 
or  no  exposition  of  one's  rights,  few  pro- 
cedural details,  inadequate  references  to 
the  availability  and  types  of  hearings, 
no  hint  as  to  appellate  review,  vague  or 
incomplete  statements  as  to  applicable 
standards,  and  no  references  to  statutory 
citations." 

I  understand  that  the  distressing  sit- 
uations to  which  the  law  review  writer 
called  attention  have  been  remedied  in 
part  by  the  issuance  of  rules  of  proce- 
dure in  some  instances  where  none  ex- 
isted before.  Nevertheless,  the  need 
surely  remains  for  the  District  to  achieve 
uniformity  of  administrative  rules  and 
rulemaking  procedures  and  to  insist  on  a 
common,  published  repository  of  such 
rules,  so  that  the  person  affected  by  them, 
as  well  as  his  attorney,  may  learn  at 
least  of  their  existence. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  the  opportunity  of  a  hear-' 
ing  for  all  parties  in  "contested  cases," 
as  specifically  defined  in  the  proposed 
bill,  and  to  require  that  a  transcript  of 
the  record  be  kept  in  all  such  cases.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  minimize  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  agency  relying  on  infor- 
mation outside  the  record  in  reaching  a 
decision  in  a  contested  case.  While  the 
bill  is  not  as  explicit  as  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  in  curtailing 
opportunities  for  ex  parte  consultations, 
it  should  suffice  until  trial  and  error 
shows  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

In  recent  years,  the  press  has  reported 
a  number  of  complaints  made  by  appli- 
cants who  were  denied,  or  had  revoked, 
licenses  as  pawnbrokers,  cabdrivers,  au- 
tomobile salesmen,  and  practical  nurses, 
to  mention  just  a  few,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  particular  licensing  board  or 
commission  concerned  based  their  denial 
or  revocation  on  evidence  not  found  in 
the  record  before  the  agency.  Recent 
complaints  have  also  been  voiced  that  the 
board  of  zoning  adjustment  and  the  zon- 
ing commission  have,  on  occasion,  based 
their  decisions  on  some  hidden  reservoirs 
of  alleged  facts  or  knowledge  not  set  out 
or  referred  to  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  agency.  Under  the 
bill,  this  could  not  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  continue 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  important  general  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  for  a  uniform  means, 
whereby  the  final  determination  of  any 
agency,  other  than  certain  rules  or  de- 
cisions expressly  excepted  by  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  may  be  reviewed  in 
court  In  accordance  with  traditional 
standards,  controlling  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  action. 


Although  the  judicial  review  of  the  de- 
cisions  of  many  agencies  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  now  is  provided 
for,  it  is  unsystematized,  and  in  other 
instances  no  clearly  defined  avenue  or 
channel  of  judicial  review  of  adminls- 
trative  action  is  established.  Certainly 
the  Congress  would  agree  that  unless 
parties  and  litigants  have  judicial  re- 
course they  are,  in  practical  effect,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  administrative  agencies  to 
whom  they  must  come  in  seeking  vindi- 
cation of  important  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights. 

I  think  that  the  occasion  for  the  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
especially  propitioujs  at  the  present  time, 
on  the  eve  of  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  for  one  certainly  hope 
that  this  session  of  Congress  will  enact 
the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  leg- 
islation as  proposed  by  the  President. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we  en- 
trust the  well-desef  ved  responsibility  and 
right  of  suffrage  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  should  also  impose 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to 
it  that  the  agencies  of  Government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  deal  with  its  citi- 
zens, and  the  attorneys  who  represent 
those  citizens,  on  a  very  high  plane  of 
professional  and  personal  competence 
and  integrity.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
should  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  integrity  and  judicial  man- 
ner in  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
governmental  agencies  operate.  The  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  of  each  agency 
should  also  be  increased  as  a  result  of  its 
enactment. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  bill  is  not  a  measure  designed  to 
confer  administrative  powers  not  now 
possessed  by  the  agencies  of  the  District. 
Nor  is  the  legislation  offered  in  criticism 
of,  or  as  an  indictment  of,  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, their  processes  and  procedures,  as 
these  now  exist. 

Since  the  Federal  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  was  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1946,  some  16  States  have  adopted  a 
State  administrative  procedure  act,  or 
portions  thereof.  I  can  see  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  delay  the  passage  of  similar 
legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which,  while  not  a  State,  nevertheless, 
exercises  important  governmental  func- 
tions affecting  the  liberty  and  property  of 
nearly  a  million  people.  What  excuse 
can  there  be  to  delay  the  enactment  of 
an  administrative  procedure  act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1529)  to  prescribe  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  the  District  of  Co- 
hunbia  government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
TYDINGS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


ucation  Act  of  1965,  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred.  , 

We  in  Congress  have  long  recognized 


cation,  and  the  loss  of  opportunities  for 
many  of  our  young  citizens. 
I  request  that  the  text  of  the  bill  which 


that  education  of  the  highest  quality  is  Senator  Cooper  and  I  mtroduce  be 
ccpntial  to  the  security  and  economic  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Si  being  of  this  country  and  its  citi-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Ins  The  demands  that  will  be  im-  wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
nosed  upon  our  society  in  the  future  f erred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
Li<:f  be  met^-and  our  preparation  must  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Jr^Q^  The  bill  (S.  1531)   to  promote  excel- 

The  quality  of  our  education  can  al-    lence  in  education,  and  for  other  pur-     ^^^  „^„^^^„^^„ ^„ ^ ^ 

wflvs  stand  improvement,  and  if  it  is  poses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell  (for  him-     on"*means"oTlmproving  "the  quaUty"of  edu- 


approved  by  him  and  given  in  accordance 
with  arrangements  made  under  this  Act. 
Each  student  who  has  so  passed  such  test 
shall  be  awarded  such  a  certificate  within 
sixty  days  following  the  date  on  which  he  was 
given  the  test.  Each  certificate  awarded  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  signed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  permanent 
advisory  body  of  distinguished  educators 
which  will  be  regularly  available  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  with  State  and  local  educational  agencies 


to  improve  we  must  give  greater  atten-    self  and  Mr.  Cooper)  ,  was  received,  read    cation  in  the  United  states,  and  in  order  to 
Hnn  to  the  content  of  curriculums,  higher    twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- ..—..—  -.  ^^--  — 


Standards  of  scholarship  and  effective    tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


QUALITY  IN  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  I  Introduce  the  Quality  In  Ed- 


teaching. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  S.  370,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  improving  oiur  educational 
system.  My  esteemed  friend  and  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  introduce  this 
legislation  in  the  expectation  that  it  will 
supplement  the  administfation  bill. 

The  Quality  in  Education  Act  would 
authorize  the  awarding  of  a  national  cer- 
tificate to  those  students  who  voluntarily 
take  and  pass  an  examination  of  aca- 
demic excellence.  This  would  serve  to 
identify  students  with  outstanding  ap- 
titude and  ability  who  are  in  their  12th 
year  of  secondary  schooling. 

To  my  mind,  we  have  consistently 
failed  to  seek  out  our  bright  students, 
to  identify  them,  and  to  give  them  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  develop  their 
capabilities.  For  instance,  a  1962  study 
called  Project  Talent  indicated  that  over 
80,000  high  school  graduates  who  ranked 
in  the  upper  20  percent  of  their  class 
did  not  go  on  to  higher  education. 

This  is  a  deplorable  waste  of  talent, 
and  it  has  consequences  that  reach  far 
beyond  education  itself.  Recognition,  if 
accorded  these  youngsters,  may  result  in 
expanded  opportunities  to  continue  their 
education.  Any  effort  we  make  in  that 
direction  will  most  certainly  be  helpful. 
The  bill  further  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Education,  composed  of  eight 
members  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, to  advise  the  Chief  Executive  on 
the  means  needed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  e^cation  in  this  country.  This 
Council  of  distinguished  educators  would 
be  available  for  consultation  with  Gov- 
ernors, chief  State  and  local  officials,  and 
other  interested  organiaations  also,  on 
the  means  of  improving  curriculums, 
raising  standards  of  scholarship,  qual- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  teaching,  raising 
the  levels  of  educational  achievement, 
and  determining  areas  of  priority. 

A  body  of  highly  qualified,  distin- 
guished educators  can  be  invaluable  to 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States.  There  are  ways,  invariably,  by 
which  we  can  improve  our  education  sys- 
tem, and  it  apparently  needs  improving, 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  as  re- 
cently as  1961,  42  percent  of  our  high 
schools  did  not  teach  trigonometry;  21 
percent  did  not  teach  physics;  and  13 
percent  did  not  even  teach  world  history. 
Our  willingness  to  take  necessary  steps 
may  eventually  be  matched  with  an  Im- 
proved system  that  can  accommodate  a 
fast-moving,  space  age  society.  Our  un- 
willingness can  result  only  in  greater 
problems  of  uneducatlon  and  underedu- 


S.  1531 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Quality  in  Education  Act 
of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  educa- 
tion of  the  highest  quality  is  essential  to 
the  security  and  economic  strength  of  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  full  realization  of 
the  individual  capacities  of  its  citizens. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  quality 
and  extent  of  education  must  keep  pace  with 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  Congress  finds  tliat  public  and  private 
studies  since  World  War  II  have  established 
the  need  for  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  These  studies 
have  shown  that  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  quality  and  content  of  cur- 
riculums, on  higher  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, and  on  the  effectiveness  of  teaching. 

The  Congress  reafllrms  the  principle  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
It  is  consistent  with  this  principle  to  provide 
means  for  the  States  to  draw  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  abilities  of  a  distinguished  body 
of  educators,  and  to  authorize  a  nationaUy 
recognized  certificate  for  academic  excel- 
lence. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
promote  excellence  in  education  by  estab- 
lishing the  President's  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Education  and  by  authorizing  the  award  of 
a  national  certificate  for  passing  a  test  of 
academic  excellence. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  Commission- 
er of  Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioner")  is  authorized  and  directed, 
after  consultation  with  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education,  to  prepare  or 
approve  a  comprehensive  test  of  academic  ex- 
cellence designed  to  identify  students  with 
outstanding  aptitude  and  ability  who  are  in 
the  twelfth  grade  of  secondary  schools.  The 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  a  passing  grade 
for  such  test. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  a 
program,  through  arrangements  with  appro- 
priate State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation,  whereby  the  test  of 
academic  excellence  prepared  or  approved  by 
him  may  be  given  by  such  agencies  or  schools, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  students  described  in 
section  3  of  this  Act  who  have  filed  applica- 
tions therefor  by  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Conomissioner  may  prescribe. 
Upon  application  by  any  appropriate  agency 
or  school  by  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  agency  or 
school  the  cost  of  the  administrative  ex- 
penses It  has  Incurred  pvirsuant  to  an  ar- 
rangement made  under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  certificate,  of  such  ap- 
propriate design  as  he  shall  prescribe,  and 
in  such  numbers  as  are  necessary,  for  issu- 
ance to  students  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  test  of  academic  excellence  prepared  or 


bring  continuing  public  attention  to  the  Im- 
portance of  academic  excellence  and  higher 
standards  of  education,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  President's  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council") . 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  are  leaders  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. The  President  shall  designate  the 
chairman  from  among  such  members.  The 
Commissioner  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Council. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  except  that  (1)  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
(2)  the  terms  of  members  first  taking  office 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Quality  in  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  ex- 
pire as  follows:  Two  shall  expire  with  the 
close  of  the  first  calendar  year  which  begins 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  two  shall 
expire  with  the  close  of  the  second  such  cal- 
endar year,  two  shall  expire  with  the  close  of 
the  third  such  calendar  year,  and  two  shaU 
expire  with  the  close  of  the  fourth  such 
calendar  year,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(d)  Members  of  the  CouncU  shall  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  the  Council,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Council  may  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  consultants 
and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  duties  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  ^" 

(f)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  President  or  the  chairman,  but  not  less 
often  than  three  times  each  calendar  year. 

(g)  The  CouncU  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  annually  a  re- 
port of  its  activities  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  State 
and  local  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  United  States,  the  CouncU 
shall— 

(1)  be  available  for  consultation  with 
Governors,  the  chief  officials  of  State  or 
local  educational  agencies  or  Institutions, 
and  appropriate  groups  or  other  Interested 
citizens,  on — 

(A)  means  of  improving  the  qviallty  and 
content  of  curriculums, 

(B)  means  of  raising  the  standards  of 
scholarship  expected  of  and  attained  by  stu- 
dents. 

(C)  means  of  improving  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  teaching, 

(D)  determination  of  areas  of  priority  In 
education,  and 

(E)  other  means  of  raising  levels  and  in- 
creasing the  extent  of  educational  achieve- 
ment; 

(2)  encourage  meetings  of,  and  upon  re- 
quest   consult    with,    regional    educational 
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associations  and  organizations  of  State  edu- 
cation ofQcials  held  to  exchange  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  means  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education; 

(3)  advise  and  consult  with  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  initial  preparation  or  ap- 
proval and  subsequent  revision  of  the  com- 
prehensive test  of  academic  excellence  au- 
thorized in  this  Act; 

(4)  examine  the  results  of  the  comprehen- 
sive test  of  academic  excellence  in  order  to 
identify  areas  of  national  concern  in  the 
field  of  education; 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation", approved  July  26,  1954  (68  Stat. 
533),  is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  3'ield? 

Mr.  PELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
join  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  introducing  this 
bill,  which  is  designed  to  raise  educa- 
tional standards  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  the  United  States.  I 
hope  very  much  that  it  will  be  considered 
along  with  the  administration's  educa- 
tion bill  and  will  be  incorporated  in  it. 

The  bill  combines  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
for  a  nationally  recognized  certificate  for 
academic  excellence  with  my  proposal  for 
a  Presidential  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation which  I  originally  introduced  in 
1959,  with  the  support  of  Senators  Mc- 
Namara,  Morse,  Case,  jAvrrs,  and  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy.  In  1961,  in  somewhat 
modified  form,  it  was  also  reintroduced. 
These  proposals  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  purpose  of  focusing  attention  on  the 
compelling  need  to  raise  the  quality  of 
education  and  to  find  the  best  means  of 
encouraging  students  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  their  capacities  of  mind  and  spirit. 

I  emphasize  that  the  proposal  is  not 

mandatory  on  the  States  or  upon  our 

-educational  officials,  but  can  be  volim- 

"tarily  accepted  and  used  by  the  States. 

The  test  of  academic  excellence  to  be 
developed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation under  this  bill  would  be  available 
to  any  State  or  local  educational  agency 
which  wishes  to  give  such  tests  to  its 
students,  but  it  could  in  no  way  be  re- 
quired to  do  so.  Students  passing  the 
test  would  then  be  awarded  a  certificate 
for  academic  excellence,  and  this  award 
could  give  important  assistance  to  the 
needed  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  Nation. 

The  President's  Advisoi-y  Council  on 
Education  would  be  available,  on  request, 
for  consultation  with  Governors,  the 
chief  education  officials  of  States,  their 
committees,  the  colleges,  and  appropriate 
groups  of  other  interested  citizens  on 
means  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. Such  a  Council  of  outstanding  edu- 
cators, appointed  by  the  President,  could 
assist  the  States  and  communities  to  put 
to  use  the  knowledge  that  has  developed 
from  the  many  public  and  private  studies 
made  since  World  War  n.  It  would  pro- 
vide knowledge  and  experience  upon 
which  the  States  and  communities  could 
voluntarily  draw  whenever  they  chose  to 
do  so. 


Every  community  desires  to  better  the 
opportunities  of  its  children  by  chal- 
lenging them  to  use  their  full  capacities, 
for  Americans  know  the  need  for  the  edu- 
cated individual,  the  citizen  equipped  to 
fulfill  his  capacities  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  and  the  very  best  educational 
program  is  necessary  to  our  national  se- 
curity, to  the  development  of  citizenship, 
and  to  realizing  the  full  capacity  of  every 
individual  student. 

It  is  sad  that  when  the  States  have 
made  so  great  an  effort,  in  addition  to 
the  study  being  given  these  needs  by 
some  of  the  great  scholars  and  educa- 
tional leaders  in  our  country,  that  little 
use  is  made  of  this  effort  by  other  inter- 
ested State  and  local  school  bodies  that 
could  benefit  from  the  availability  of  the 
advisory  council. 

Our  proposal  is  designed  to  induce  the 
States  to  make  use  of  this  effort  and  also, 
under  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  to  establish  a 
test  of  academic  excellence  which  will 
focus  greater  educational  effort  on  the 
local  school  bodies,  and  I  am  glad  to  join 
in  introducing  this  bill  which  can  help 
meet  the  great  needs  of  our  educational 
systems  throughout  the  country. 


PROMOTION  OF  MORE  ECONOMI- 
CAL AND  EFFICIENT  OPERATIONS 
BY  THE  AGENCIES  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
designed  to  promote  more  economical 
and  efficient  operations  by  the  agencies 
of  the  Government.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  staff -prepared  analysis  of 
the  measure  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1546)  to  authorize  any 
executive  department  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  Government,  or  any 
bureau  or  office  thereof,  to  make  appro- 
priate reimbursement  between  the  re- 
spective appropriations  available  to  such 
departments  and  establishments,  or  any 
bureau  or  office  thereof,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  staff  analysis  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows : 

Staff  Analysis 
Under  the  terms  of  section  3678,  revised 
statutes,  31  U.S.C.  628.  section  1210  of  the 
General  Appropriation  Act,  1951.  64  Stat. 
765.  and  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, reimbursements  and  transfer  of  funds 
between  appropriations  are  not  authorized 
in  the  absence  of  express  authority  of  law. 
The  proposed  bill  is  designed  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  these  provisions  of  law  and  to 
permit  any  appropriation  made  available  to 
an  agency  to  be  used  for  initially  financing 
within  limitations  applicable  thereto,  the 
procurement  of  materials  and  services  or 
financing  activities  or  other  costs,  for  which 
funds  are  available  in  other  appropriations 
of  an  agency,  subject  to  final  adjustment 
during  or  as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 


of  the  charges  to  the  benefiting  appropri. 
tions  with  credit  to  the  financing  appro." 
priations.  It  will  not  permit  the  appro, 
priations  as  finally  adjusted  to  be  charged 
or  used  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  are 
not  otherwise  available. 

The  authority  provided  by  this  bill  would 
facilitate  the  accounting  and  payrolling  for 
common  service  types  of  activities  such  u 
supply  Inventories,  technical  services  and 
Joint  use  of  automatic  data  processing  equip, 
ment.  It  would  promote  economies  through 
permitting  the  establishment  of  Joint  serv- 
ice  activities  rather  than  having  duplicat* 
activities  maintained  by  several  offices  In  a 
bureau  or  agency. 

Identical  authority  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  was  provided  in  Public  Law  87-489 
approved  June  19,  1962,  76  Statute  104' 
Similar  authority  also  has  been  granted,  for 
example,  in  section  632(g)  of  the  act' for 
international  development  of  1961,  Public 
Law  87-195,  approved  September  4  1961  75 
Statute  454.  22  US.C.  2392(g).  supplement 
V;  and  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  general 
provisions  pertaining  to  the  annual  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(for  fiscal  year  1965,  see  Public  Law  88-511 
78  Stat.  691). 


? 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILI5 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  108,  to  make  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  national  holiday,  that  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  83)  to 
create  a  select  committee  to  study  gold 
production  in  the  United  States,  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  may  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  22,  a 
bill  to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  water  research,  and  that  their 
names  be  listed  at  the  next  printing  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  561,  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965,  Senator  Tydings 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent'  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1023,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
Senator  Tydings  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  HEARINGS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  on  March  22,  25,  and  26 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
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nization  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  will  begin  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  Federal  role  in 
traflQc  safety.  The  hearings  will  begin  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  will  be  held  in  room  3302  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  will  be 
to  detei-mine  the  efficiency,  economy,  and 
interagency  coordination  of  the  Federal 
Government's  efforts  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's terrible  traffic  fatality  rate.  Wit- 
nesses in  this  round  of  hearings  will  in- 
clude the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson!,  who  has  led  a  courageous  fight 
for  safer  roads,  streets,  and  vehicles;  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety;  the  Postmaster  General,  John  A. 
Gronouski;  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.;  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze;  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Willard  Wirtz;  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  Charles 
E.  Webb;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
John  T.  Cormor;  and  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Except  for  the  first  two  witnesses 
mentioned,  the  Federal  officials  listed 
comprise  the  Interdepartmental  High- 
way Safety  Board  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  executive  order  to  help  plan 
and  coordinate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  traffic  safety  field.  At 
future  hearings  we  will  hear  from  other 
Federal  officials  involved  in  traffic  safety 
work,  representatives  of  State  and  local 
governments,  private  safety  organiza- 
tions, and  the  automotive  industry. 

A  well  coordinated  and  effective  Fed- 
eral traffic  safety  program  is  a  first  es- 
sential toward  the  establishment  of  a 
national  effort  needed  to  deal  with  the 
ever-worsening  problem  of  traffic  safety. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  I 

By  Mr.  BAYH:  )' 

Article  entitled  "Mail-Order  Guns:  A  Sen- 
ator Battles  To  Stem  the  Deadly  Tide,"  writ- 
ten by  Senator  Dodd,  ancj  published  in  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  for  March  1965. 


AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    FOR    FREE 
LABOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  successful  enterprises  cre- 
ated to  combat  communism  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  is  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development. 

The  success  of  this  great  organization 
is  due  largely  to  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  American  Government, 
business,  and  organized  labor. 

The  American  Institute  headed  by 
George  Meany,  president  of  AFL-CIO, 
and  directed  by  Joseph  Bierne,  president 
of  the  Communication  Workers,  is  staffed 
by  a  large  group  of  dedicated  workers 
from  both  labor  and  business. 

Liberal  contributions  are  made  for  the 
institute  by  the  Government,  business, 
and  labor. 


A  function  of  the  organization  is  to 
select  groups  of  young  workers  from 
Latin  American  countries  to  come  to 
Washington  and  enter  educational 
classes  which  teach  the  democratic  way 
of  life,  and  the  free  labor  enterprise  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  the  institute  assists 
in  housing  development  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, at  the  grassroots,  and  in  social  and 
cultural  education  with  the  objectives  of 
a  demand  for  free  labor  and  overall  free- 
dom under  democratic  standards  in 
South  America. 

The  institute  to  date  has  graduated 
or  readied  for  instruction  more  than 
20,000  young  students  from  almost  every 
country  in  Latin  America.  They  have 
returned  to  their  local  areas  to  spread 
the  message  of  freedom  and  free  enter- 
prise. 

Recently,  the  institute  held  exercises 
for  25  graduates. 

Representing  the  voice  of  American 
business  at  this  ceremony  was  Samuel  F. 
Pryor,  vice  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  who  ably  describes  the 
objectives  of  the  Institute,  and  his  talk 
sharply  illustrates  why  American  busi- 
ness is  working  with  Government  and 
labor  in  this  great  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  Mr.  Pryor's  remarks  in  the 
Record  for  the  edification  of  all  who  are 
Interested  In  democracy  at  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  iNsxiTtrrE  for  Free  Labor 
Development 
(Graduation  luncheon  address  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel F.  Pryor,  Jr.,  vice  president.  Pan  Amer- 
ican   World    Airways,    Washington,    D.C., 
Ninth  Training  Group,  Mar.  10,  1965) 
Gentlemen,   it   is  a  great  pleasure   to   be 
asked   to   take   part   in    today's   graduation 
ceremonies.     It    has    been    my   privilege    to 
participate   in   the   affairs   of  the   institute 
since  its  early  days  and  I  certainly  express 
the   interest   and  support  of   my  chairman 
and  chief  executive,  Mr.  Juan  Trippe.  who  is 
one  of  the  trustees. 

I  believe  that  in  praising  the  work  of  the 
institute  I  can  speak  for  other  U.S.  business- 
men whose  companies  have  operations  in 
Latin  America. 

May  I  say  to  you  graduates  that  my  own 
interests  in  your  continent  go  back  nearly 
25  years.  During  that  time  I  headed  a  group 
for  Pan  American  Airways  which  built  more 
than  50  airfields  In  your  countries — airfields 
which  have  been,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  binding  forces  welding  the  Amer- 
ican democracies  together.  I  have  worked 
in  or  near  the  hometowns  of  practically 
everyone  in  this  class. 

From  the  flying  boats  and  the  DC-3's  of 
those  days — only  a  little  more  than  20  years 
ago — we're  already  up  to  nearly  the  speed  of 
sound.  And  the  supersonic  transport  is  Just 
a  few  years  away.  In  35  years  we  have  ad- 
vanced from  3  weeks  travel  time  by  ship  to 
Buenos  Aires  to  10  hours  by  Jet.  And  In 
Just  a  few  years  Buenos  Aires  will  be  5  hours 
or  less  from  New  York. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has 
aviation  meant  so  much  as  it  has  in  Latin 
America.  You  all  know  how  large  areas, 
without  highways  or  railroads,  have  been 
connected  with  the  outside  world  for  the 
first  time  by  the  airplane.  In  35  years 
transportation  has  been  changed  from  bur- 
ros, steamships,  and  rlverboats  to  wings  In 
the  sky. 

Aviation  will  keep  on  moving  rapidly  ahead 
as  technology  Increases  our  ability  to  fulfill 


the  promises  of  abundance  In  every  field. 
We,  who  work  In  aviation,  think  It  will  be 
a  major  contributor  to  that  progress,  as  It 
shrinks  the  world  and  makes  next-door 
neighbors  of  us  all.  Because  of  aviation,  men 
can  now  look  at  their  world  and  their  fellow 
men  in  different  terms.  Isolation  from  the 
other  fellow's  ideas  and  culture  and  dreanas 
is  virtually  impossible. 

Without  the  airplane.  It  Is  hard  to  visual- 
ize this  institute  as  a  reality.  The  concept 
of  the  Institute  Is  unique.  I  know  of  no 
other  project  In  history  where  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  goverrunent  have  joined  forces  In 
an  action  program  to  advance  the  cause  of 
organized  labor.  And,  whether  this  joint 
sponsorship  has  had  anything  to  do  with  It 
or  not,  the  results  have  been  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations. 

Beyond  the  fast  communications,  there  are 
two  more  reasons  for  the  successful  results 
of  the  institute. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  are  the  dedicated 
people — particularly  George  Meany.  Joe 
Belrne.  Peter  Grace,  and  Serafino  Romualdl — 
who  have  been  not  only  dynamic  in  their 
concept  of  the  long-range  objectives,  but 
equally  hardheaded  In  limiting  the  specific 
Immediate  projects  to  those  which  are  prac- 
tical and  feasible. 

Second,  the  program  works  from  the  bot- 
tom up,  teaching  and  encouraging  labor 
leaders  like  you  to  work  with  the  people  in 
your  ovsTi  unions  to  bring  dignity  to  the  work- 
in  gman  and  to  help  him  achieve  better  liv- 
ing conditions  with  his  own  efforts,  not  as 
a  gift. 

Realistic  leadership,  limited  objectives,  and 
the  cooperation  of  labor,  business,  and  gov- 
ernment have  combined  to  bring  new  hope 
of  reaching  the  long-term  Ideal — free,  demo- 
cratic labor  Institutions  throughout  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  In  the  United  States.  The 
democratic  Latin  American  trade  unions  can 
become  positive  forces — major  channels  to 
bring  Immediate  material  gains  to  the 
worker — to  start  him  on  the  road  to  his  own 
home — to  accumulate  some  savings — to  fi- 
nance needed  expenditures  against  future 
earnings,  and  to  combine  with  his  fellows 
to  reach  economic  objectives. 

Obviously  there  Is  little  of  a  practical  na- 
ture that  I  can  tell  you.  You  were  all  weU 
on  your  way  toward  being  experts  before  you 
came  here  and  you  have  been  taught  for 
many  weeks  by  the  best  Instructors  In  the 
business.  You  are  as  ready  as  you  can  be  to 
go  back  home  to  take  on  the  tremendous  Jobs 
that  are  waiting  for  you. 

We  U.S.  businessmen  all  know  that  de- 
mocracy itself  is  not  a  perfect  tool.  But,  his- 
tory leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  forged  to  bring  about  maxi- 
mum freedom  for  the  Individual,  and  that 
it  works.  For  all  its  problems,  democracy  has 
proved  Its  worth.  Its  achievements  over- 
shadow those  of  any  other  Idea. 

The  democratic  world  Is  full  of  dissension; 
it  Is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  monolithic 
state  which  can  afford  no  disagreements  of 
any  kind.  Where  everyone  has  rights — per- 
sonal rights,  property  rights,  human  rights — 
confilct  must  be  a  part  of  everyday  life.  My 
right  to  my  house  built  with  my  money  on 
my  land  may  be  squarely  opposed  to  the  com- 
mxmity's  right  to  build  a  needed  highway  In 
my  back  yard. 

So  It  Is  In  all  democracies.  Yet  democracy 
works  becavise  everyone  agrees  that  no  Issues 
or  problems  are  all  right  or  all  wrong,  that  our 
rights  are  privileges  which  can  be  modified 
when  they  collide  with  each  other.  The 
essence  of  democracy  Is  compromise  and  co- 
operation, the  drawing  up  of  rules  to  make 
possible  the  resolution  of  those  coirfllcts 
without  tyranny  or  bloodshed,  with  the  least 
hurt  to  any,  the  maximum  benefit  for  all. 

The  road  Is  painful.  At  every  step  in  a 
coxmtry's  life,  as  In  a  man's  life,  someone 
must  lose  and  someone  must  win  a  temporary 
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advantage.  The  democratic  hope,  which  has 
been  realized  over  the  years,  is  that  today's 
losses  will  be  made  up,  and  more  than  made 
up,  by  eventual  gains. 

These  ideas  are  as  pertinent  to  a  labor 
union  as  they  are  to  an  individual  or  a  po- 
litical party,  or  a  business,  or  a  country. 

In  the  United  States,  biasiness  and  labor 
have  worked  out  these  democratic  responses 
to  their  antagonisms  slowly,  over  many  years, 
and  with  much  suffering.  Many,  on  both 
sides,  are  still  probably  only  half  convinced 
of  the  good  will  of  the  other  party.  Yet  all 
will  agree — must  agre^ — that  the  results  have 
been  supremely  rewarding  for  almost  every- 
one. 

The  democratic  problem  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica— as  in  our  country — it  seems  to  me.  is  one 
of  time  itself.  Time  is  not  going  to  bless  us 
with  enough  years  to  reach  this  goal  of  auto- 
matic give-and-take,  of  compromise  in  work- 
ing out  a  set  of  rules  through  a  long  period 
of  adjustment.  Some  way  must  be  found  to 
reconcile  the  differences  quickly,  to  achieve 
in  a  short  time  the  cooperation,  compromise, 
and  mutual  recognition  of  common  goals 
which  make  democracy  work. 

All  of  us  who  are  parents  know  that  we 
can  tell  our  children,  again  and  again,  the 
truths  we  have  learned  about  life  with  so 
much  suffering.  Yet  the  children  persist  in 
violating  these  admonitions;  they  insist  on 
learning  for  themselves,  and  they  usually  get 
hurt  In  the  process. 

This  is  a  luxury  which  a  family  may  be  able 
to  afford.  Nations,  too,  used  to  be  able  to 
waste  time  learning  the  hard  truths  of  his- 
tory for  themselves.  But  today,  time  is  mov- 
ing so  fast  that  learning  by  experience  is  no 
longer  possible.  The  underprivileged  of  the 
world  have  seen  a  better  future,  and  they 
want  it  now.  Democratic  principles  are  Just 
so  many  words  when  the  workingman  has 
little. 

Recognition  of  these  interdependent  prob- 
lems Is  explicit  in  the  stated  objectives  of 
the  Institute,  and  its  program  gives  con- 
sideration to  all  of  them. 

The  starting  point  Is  education,  training. 
The  centers  throughout  Latin  America  and 
this  graduate  school  here  testify  how  vital 
it  Is  to  go  to  school,  to  acquire  the  mental 
and  technical  skills  to  measure  up  to  the 
challenges  of  today's  world. 

The  institute,  of  course,  is  only  one  seg- 
ment of^he  wide  concern  in  the  United  States 
to  provide  educational  help  for  other  people. 
The  Government,  business,  the  educational 
establishment,  the  chvu-ches,  private  individ- 
uals, just  about  everyone  have  recognized  and 
responded  to  these  needs.  From  all  sides  in 
this  country  opportunities  are  made  available 
for  the  youth  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  come 
hero  to  study. 

My  own  company  has  felt  Its  obligations  so 
strongly  that  it  has  supported  these  programs 
for  many  years.  In  addition  to  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  Institute,  we  have  for  more  than 
25  years  been  granting  travel  fellowships — 
round-trip  clipper  transportation  for  Latin 
American  students  between  their  homes  and 
the  United  States. 

Yovxrs  and  ours  is  a  race  against  time, 
against  history.  For  even  though  the  dem- 
ocratic idea  beats  strong  in  most  Latin 
American  hearts,  hunger  for  a  better  life, 
right  now,  can  undermine  the  most  deeply 
held  philosophy.  As  the  Chilean  Ambassa- 
dor told  this  group  last  year,  himger  can 
tempt  us  all  "to  sell  at  a  vile  price  that  which 
we  have  received  from  our  ancestors  and 
that  which  we  have  accomplished  on  our 
own."  I  commend  his  whole  talk  to  you;  It 
Is  both  realistic  and  Inspiring. 

U.S.  businesses,  and  the  U.S.  Government, 
support  the  institute's  program  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  They  are  all  democratic  reasons, 
the  same  ones  which  operate  In  making  de- 
cisions of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States — 
a  combination  of  public  good  and  private 
gain. 


Few  in  this  country  disagree  with  the  thesis 
that  private  profits  earned  competitively  in 
the  marketplace  are  the  life  blood  of  a  de- 
mocracy. These  profits  pay  labor,  support 
government,  respond  instantly  to  the  con- 
sumer's needs,  and  initiate  progress. 

Obviously,  Latin  America,  seen  as  a  market 
for  U.S.  goods  and  services  and  investments, 
and  as  a  source  from  which  we  can  exchange 
two-way  trade,  must  become  a  continent 
with  adequately  paid  citizens  and  stable 
institutions.  Anything  which  will  help 
bring  this  about  will,  selfishly,  be  to  our 
advantage.  One  of  the  prime  essentials,  most 
of  us  agree,  is  strong,  free,  democratic  labor 
unions. 

But  I  also  firmly  hold  that  unselfish  mo- 
tives have  always  been  the  basic  force  which 
has  moved  this  country  on  its  journey.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  you  will  go  home 
believing  that  our  support  of  your  progran\ 
is  motivated  as  much  by  our  devotion  to  the 
idea  of  freedom  for  the  individual,  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  as  it  is  by  a  desire  to  make 
money. 

I  hope  you  will  take  away  with  you  a 
liking  for  the  United  States,  in  all  its  diversi- 
ties. If  you  cannot,  that  is  all  right  too — 
just  as  long  as  we  have  helped  to  reinforce 
in  your  own  mind  the  essential  rightness  of 
free,  democratic  processes. 

That  is,  basically,  what  this  program  Is  all 
about. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS 
NO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AUTHORITY 
TO  TAKE  OVER  CONTROL  OF  CITY, 
COUNTY,  AND   STATE  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  no 
patriotic  or  law-abiding  citizen  condones 
discrimination  against  other  citizens  in 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote.  Under  the  laws  of  our  land, 
every  qualified  citizen  must  be  accorded 
this  right. 

This  right  is  enforceable  in  the  courts, 
both  State  and  Federal.  There  are  now 
16  Federal  statutes,  including  provisions 
for  the  appointment  of  judicial  voting 
referees,  to  insure  every  citizen  his  right 
to  vote.  Present  law  is  adequate.  Wher- 
ever discrimination  exists,  it  can  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  administration's  voting  rights  bill 
is  unnecessary  and  unwise.  While  at- 
tempting to  remedy  one  evil,  it  creates  a 
far  greater  one.  It  ignores  constitutional 
provisions  concerning  the  States'  author- 
ity to  determine  the  qualification  of  vot- 
ers, and  bypasses  numerous  court  de- 
cisions upholding  this  authority. 

The  Federal  Grovernment  has  no  more 
constitutional  authority  to  take  over  the 
control  of  city,  county,  and  State  elec- 
tions that  it  has  to  supplant  mayors, 
county  ofiBcials,  State  legislators,  and 
GoveiTiors  with  appointed  Federal  ofiB- 
cials. 

History  teaches  us  that  republic  forms 
of  government  have  often  died  in  the 
name  of  worthy  causes.  I  hope  that  an 
emotional  issue  will  not  stampede  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  into 
passing  legislation  that  is  so  patently  and 
obviously  unconstitutional. 


DEFAULTS  IN  FHA  INSURED  LOANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  October  2, 1964, 1  called  at- 
tention to  a  $2,485,400  loan  which  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  had  in- 
sured in  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  for  the  con- 


struction of  a  retirement  home  for  the 
elderly.  In  that  instance,  prior  to  any 
occupancy,  the  loan  was  in  default  and 
the  Government  was  forced  to  take 
over  the  property. 

Today  I  call  attention  to  nine  other 
multifamily  projects  covered  by  FHA- 
insured  or  Commissioner-held  loans 
which  likewise  are  not  only  in  default 
but  which  went  in  default  with  scarcely 
any  payments  having  beeen  made  on 
either  the  principal  or  the  interest. 

These  loans,  totahng  $23,798,900,  cover 
properties  constinicted  in  the  Florida 
area  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami,  and 
they  further  demonstrate  the  manner  in 
which  these  loans  are  being  approved  in 
areas  where  such  housing  in  obviously 
not  feasible. 

Officials  of  McCloskey  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  are  owners  or  partners  in 
three  of  these  properties.  These  three 
properties  which  were  consti-ucted  by  the 
McCloskey  associates  are  in  default  to 
the  extent  of  $9,052,800  and  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Pendleton,  Inc.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  126  units,  project  No.  067-30083. 
The  FHA  has  insured  a  mortgage  of 
$2,700,000  against  this  property.  Mr.  T. 
D.  McCloskey  is  president  of  The  Pen- 
dleton, Inc.;  Mr.  William  I.  McCloskey, 
vice  president  and  treasurer;  and  Mr. 
William  K.  Stewart,  vice  president  and 
secretary.  The  FHA  lists  no  payments 
as  having  been  made  on  the  mortgage, 
and  the  mortgage  went  into  default  June 
1964.  After  its  default  the  mortgage  was 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner. 

The  Twin  Towers  Apartment,  Inc., 
Cape  Kennedy,  Fla. — Cocoa  Beach — 192 
units,  project  No.  067-00023.  The  orig- 
inal  amount  of  the  mortgage  on  this 
property  was  $2,903,400.  Again  the  FHA 
lists  no  payments  as  having  been  made. 
Notice  of  default  was  filed  by  the  mort- 
gagee in  January  1965,  and  at  that  time 
the  loan  was  sho\\Ti  to  be  in  default  in  the 
amount  of  $41,852.  The  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  Twin  Towers  Apartments  are 
Mr.  T.  D.  McCloskey.  president,  and  Mr. 
William  K.  Stewart,  vice  president.  The 
stockholder  of  both  of  these  projects  is 
the  Federal  Projects  Corp.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Lucerne  Towers,  Orlando,  Fla.,  157 
units,  project  No.  067-30076.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam K.  Stewart,  an  official  of  McCloskey, 
&  Co.,  and  a  vice  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Projects  Corp.,  Philadelphia — the 
stockholder  of  the  Pendleton  and  Twin 
Tower  properties  mentioned  previously— 
is  the  treasurer  of  Lucerne  Towers,  Inc. 
The  amount  of  the  mortgage  insured  by 
the  FHA  on  Lucerne  Towers  was  $3,449.- 
400.  Payments  on  this  mortgage  are 
listed  by  the  FHA  as  totaling  only  $6,- 
572.31.  These  payments  of  $6,572.31  rep- 
resent installments  for  July,  August,  and 
September  1963.  This  third  mortgage  of 
the  McCloskey  Interests  went  into  de- 
fault last  May,  and  a  receiver  has  been 
appointed. 

Here  we  have  three  Florida  properties 
constructed  by  the  McCloskey  interests 
and  financed  by  Government-insured 
mortgages  aggregating  over  $9  million, 
all  in  default  with  total  payments  of 
only  $6,572.31  having  been  made.    One 


mortgage  has  already  proceeded  to  the 
foreclosure  stage  and  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver.  The  taxpayer^  are  left  hold- 
ing the  bag.  i , 

The  fact  that  three  of  these  projects 
with  over  $9  million  in  Government-in- 
sured mortgages  were  constructed  by  the 
McCloskey  interests  and  immediately 
went  into  default  with  a  token  payment 
of  less  than  $7,000  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  type  of  Govern- 
ment work  was  what  Mr.  McCloskey 
had  in  mind  when  in  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  last  Decem- 
ber he  boasted : 

With  us  we  go  on  this  theory,  that  the 
volume  of  business  that  we  do,  if  we  don't 
get  a  contract  to  build  that  Btadiiun,  we  get 
a  contract  to  build  something  else. 

Six  projects  built  by  other  contractors 
are  located  one  in  Jacksonville,  four  in 
Miami,  and  one  in  Merritt  Island,  and 
mortgages  upon  these  properties  are  like- 
wise in  default.  The  amount  of  the  de- 
faulted mortgages  on  these  six  properties 
totals  $14,746,100. 

These  projects  and  then*  sponsors  are 
asfollov;s: 

Commander  Apartments,  Inc.,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  with  a  mortgage  of  $1,926,- 
500.  Mortgagor:  Commander  Apart- 
ments. Inc..  Charles  E.  Commander.  Jr., 
president — deceased;  Nelson  P.  Davis, 
vice  president;  Hugh  Culverhouse,  sec- 
ond vice  president. 

Bay  Terrace  Apartments,  Miami,  Fla., 
with  a  mortgage  of  $2,792,300.  Mortga- 
gor: Marvin  Klein  and  Barnett  Guthartz, 
general  partners ;  Bay  Terrace  Associates. 

Carribean  Towers,  Miami,  Fla.,  with 
a  mortgage  of  $2,069,100.  Mortgagor: 
Carribean  Towers  Coop.,  Samuel  Lip- 
man,  president — deceased;  Frances  Lip- 
man,  secretary. 

Palo  Alto  Apartments,  Miami,  Fla., 
with  a  mortgage  of  $1,315,900.  Mortga- 
gor: Savi-Alto,  Inc. — Palo  Alto,  Inc. — 
Richard  Kessler,  president;  Abraham 
Savedoflf ,  vice  president ;  J.  Louis  Lazar- 
us, vice  president ;  Haskel  Hess,  treasur- 
er; Hugh  Edwards,  secretary;  Robert  M, 
Haverfield,  assistant  secretary. 

Biscayne,  21,  Miami,  Fla.,  with  a  mort- 
gage of  $4,210,700.  Mortgagor:  Bis- 
cayne, 21,  Samuel  Zorovich,  president; 
Robert  Turchin,  vice  president;  Dick 
Zorovich,  secretary. 

Embassy  Apartments,  Merritt  Island, 
Pla.,  with  a  mortgage  of  $2,431,600. 
Mortgagor:  A  partnership  comprised  of 
Martin  Blumental  and  Morris  B.  Morris. 

The  manner  in  which  the  FHA-insured 
mortgages  on  these  multifamily  proper- 
ties are  going  into  default  immediately 
after  construction  raises  a  question  as  to 
the  soimdness  of  the  policy  under  which 
these  mortgages  are  being  insured.  It 
raises  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
principal  objectives  of  some  of  the  build- 
ers is  the  profit  they  can  get  on  the  con- 
struction contracts,  with  the  Govern- 
ment assuming  all  the  ri^s  rather  than 
their  being  interested  In  the  housing 
projects  themselves. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Comptroller 
General  issued  a  report  severely  criticiz- 
ing this  FHA  insurance  program.  He 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
loose  maimer  in  which  loans  were  being 


approved  without  the  proper  safeguards 
to  protect  the  Government's  interests. 

Whether  we  can  place  all  the  blame  on 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  or 
whether  the  Congress  was  lax  in  not  in- 
cluding proper  safeguards  in  the  legisla- 
tion is  a  question  for  our  attention.  In 
any  event  it  is  clear  that  the  taxpayers 
are  not  protected. 

In  some  instances  the  insured  loans 
were  approved  by  the  FHA  at  the  Wash- 
ington level  over  the  objections  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  local  FHA  apprais- 
ers and  officials. 

When  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration insures  a  mortgage  for  an  indi- 
vidual purchasing  his  own  home,  not 
only  does  that  individual  sign  a  mort- 
gage against  the  property  being  pur- 
chased but  his  signature  carries  with  it 
the  pledge  of  his  salary  and  all  his  assets 
toward  the  repayment  of  that  mortgage. 

But  under  this  multimillion-dollar 
program  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration allows  the  builder  to  place  each 
of  these  projects  under  a  separate  corpo- 
rate structure,  and  the  individual  stock- 
holders or  members  of  the  corporation 
borrowing  the  money  do  not  pledge  their 
own  assets  toward  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage.  The  Government  can  only 
foreclose  on  the  property  itself. 

If  the  project  is  a  financial  success  the 
builder  can  make  money  on  the  rentals 
as  the  property  is  depreciated  and  the 
mortgage  is  paid  off;  if  the  project  is  a 
total  failure,  as  in  these  instances,  they 
may  lose  a  small  down  payment,  but  they 
have  had  a  multimillion-dollar  construc- 
tion contract  in  which  they  have  made  a 
profit  which  ofttimes  is  more  than 
enough  to  cover  the  down  payment. 

It  is  heads  the  contractor  wins,  tails 
the  taxpayers  lose. 

To  protect  the  taxpayers'  interests,  the 
very  least  the  Government  should  do  is 
to  require  any  contractor  to  place  his 
personal  guarantee  upon  the  mortgage, 
the  same  as  is  required  of  individuals. 
Any  contractor  borrowing  money  from 
the  Government  or  asking  for  a  Govern- 
ment-insured loan  to  finance  a  series  of 
construction  jobs,  such  as  these  multi- 
family  projects,  or  building  an  office  or 
post  office  building  to  be  leased  to  the 
Government,  or  obtaining  any  type  of  a 
Government  contract  should  be  required 
to  pledge  the  profits  of  all  of  his  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  operations  to- 
ward the  repayment  of  his  indebtedness 
to  the  Government  so  that  if  one  project 
makes  money  it  can  help  absorb  the  loss 
on  the  other. 

Why  should  the  Government  take  all 
the  losses  and  let  a  contractor  keep  all 
the  profitable  operations? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  February  2.  1965.  signed  by 
Mr.  P.  N.  Brownstein,  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
along  with  the  various  attachments 
thereto  confirming  the  terms,  amounts, 
and  locations  of  each  of  these  defaulted 
mortgages,  followed  by  a  statement  fur- 
nished by  the  FHA  listing  all  payments 
which  have  been  made  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the 
three  projects  in  which  the  McCloskey 
interests  are  involved. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    attachments   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal  Housing  Administratiow, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  2, 1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  recent  request  for  information  on 
those  multifamily  projects  In  the  Daytona 
Beach,  Jacksonville,  Miami.  Merritt  Island, 
and  Cape  Kennedy  areas  of  Florida,  covered 
by  Federal  Housing  Administration  insured 
mortgages  which  are  in  default. 

In  these  five  areas,  there  are  eight  multi- 
family  projects  covered  by  FHA-insured  or 
Commissioner-held  loans  that  are  presently 
in  default.  They  are :  the  Pendleton,  Inc., 
Daytona  Beach;  Commander  Apartments, 
Inc.,  Jacksonville;  Bay  Terrace  Apartments, 
Miami  Beach;  Carribean  Towers  Co-op, 
Miami;  Biscayne  (21),  Miami;  Palo  Alto 
Apartments,  Palo  Alto,  Miami;  Embassy 
Apartments.  Merritt  Island;  Twin  Towers 
Apartments,  Inc..  Cocoa  Beach. 

Enclosed    with    this   letter   are   svunmary 
sheets    giving    detailed    information    which 
you  requested  on  these  projects. 
Sincerely. 

P.  M.  Brownstein. 

Commissioner. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

February  1.  1965. 

The  Pendleton.  126  units;  project  No.  067- 
30083. 

Mortgagor:  The  Pendleton.  Inc.;  T.  D.  Mc- 
Closkey, president;  William  I.  McCloskey,  vice 
president  and  treasurer;  William  K.  Stewart, 
vice  president  and  secretary. 

Stockholder:  Federal  Projects  Corp.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  coet  of  prop- 
erty: $3,171,315. 

Certified  actual  cost  of  improvements.  In- 
cluding land  valuation:  (3.069,362. 

Amount  of  mortgage:  (2,700,000. 

Date  of  first  payment  to  principal:  No- 
vember 1.  1963  (deferred  by  agreement  to 
May  1.  1964). 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  pa3mients  to 
principal  over  a  period  of  480  months  ac- 
cording to  the  level  annuity  monthly  plan. 

Interest  rate:  5Vi  percent. 

Remarks:  Mortgage  went  Into  default  last 
June  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner.  After  a  detailed 
study,  mortgagor  corporation  seeks  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  property  under  workout  ar- 
rangements calling  for  monthly  pa3mient8 
sufficient  to  cover  service  charge  and  accru- 
als for  real  estate  taxes  and  hazard  insur- 
ance, with  such  Income  as  might  otherwise 
be  available  for  application  to  Interest  de- 
linquency being  used  to  defray  the  cost  of 
converting  a  number  of  the  larger  dwell- 
ing units  Into  smaller  units  for  which  there 
is  a  stronger  demand.  This  proposal  is  not 
without  merit,  but  decision  as  to  Its  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  will  hinge  upon  the 
prospect  of  the  owners  being  able  to  liquidate 
a  delinquency  of  some  $115,636  in  orderly 
fashion. 


Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.  (Cocoa  Beach) 

February  1. 1965. 

Twin  Towers  Apartments,  Inc.,  192  units; 
project  No.  067-00023. 

Mortgagor:  Twin  Towers  Apartments,  Inc. 
T.  D.  McCloskey.  president;  William  K. 
Stewart,  vice  president;  Bernard  M.  Creamer, 
vice  president,  sales;  T.  E.  Whitehead,  vice 
president. 

Stockholder:  Federal  Projects  Corp.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  of  prop- 
erty: $3,272,825. 
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Certified  actual  cost  of  Improvements,  In- 
cluding land  valuation:    $3,226,101. 

Original  amount  of  mortgage:   $2,903,400. 

Date  of  first  pxayment  to  principal:  July  1, 
1964. 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  payments  to 
principal  over  a  period  of  468  months  ac- 
cording to  the  combination  declining  annuity 
plan. 

Interest  rate :  5  V4  percent. 

Remarks:  Notice  of  default  filed  by  the 
mortgagee  last  month  shows  loan  to  be  in 
default  in  the  amount  of  some  $41,852.  Pro- 
vided this  delinquency  is  fully  paid,  the  FHA 
is  prepared  to  approve  pending  request  for 
deferment  of  payments  to  principal  for  12- 
month  period  commencing  Januaxy  1,  1965. 


Orlando,  Fla. 

February  1, 1965. 

Lucerne  Towers,  157  units;  project  No. 
067-30076. 

Mortgagt;r:  Lucerne  Towers,  Inc.:  J.  Y. 
Arnold,  Jr.,  president;  C.  M.  Branch,  secre- 
tary; William  K.  Stewart,  treasurer;  '  Rob- 
ert C.  Pelham,  vice  president;  Hugo  R.  Brole- 
man.  Jr.,  assistant  secretary. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  of  prop- 
erty: $3,832,692. 

Certified  actual  cost  of  improvements,  in- 
cluding land  valuation:  $3,885,383. 

Amount  of  mortgage:  $3,449,400. 

Date  of  first  payment  to  principal:  July  1. 
1963  (deferred  by  agreement  to  January  1, 
1964). 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  payments  to 
principal  over  a  period  of  480  months  ac- 
cording to  the  level  annuity  monthly  plan. 

Interest  rate:  5 ',4  percent. 

Remarks:  Mortgage  went  into  default  last 
May,  following  which  the  mortgagee  elected 
to  foreclose  and  a  receiver  was  appointed. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

February  1,  1965. 

Commander  Apartments,  Inc.,  76  units; 
project  No.  063-00023-CHM. 

Mortgagor:  Conamander  Apartments,  Inc.: 
Charles  E.  Commander,  Jr.,  president  (de- 
ceased); Nelson  P.  Davis,  vice  president; 
Hugh  Culverhouse,  second  vice  president. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  of  prop- 
erty:  $2,218,182. 

Certified  actual  cost  of  improvements.  In- 
cluding land  valuation:    $2,167,830. 

Original  amount  of  mortgage:   $1,926,500. 

Date  of  first  payment  to  principal:  Febru- 
ary 1,  1962. 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  payments  to 
principal  over  a  period  of  468  months  ac- 
cording to  the  combination  declining  an- 
nuity plan. 

Interest  rate:  514  percent. 

Mortgage  balance:  $1,914,369. 

Remarks:  Mortgage  was  assigned  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner  in  July  1963. 
Despite  a  delinquency  of  approximately 
$127,000,  It  is  anticipated  that  this  loan 
can  be  reinstated. 

Miami,  Fla,  (Miami  Beach) 

February  1,  1965. 

Bay  Terrace  Apartments,  225  units;  proj- 
ect No.  066-38002-PM. 

Mortgagor:  Marvin  Klein  and  Barnett 
Guthartz,  general  partners  Bay  Terrace  As- 
sociates. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  of  prop- 
erty: $3,524,220. 

Certified  actual  cost  of  Improvements,  in- 
cluding land  valuation:  $3,188,304. 

Original  amount  of  mortgage:    $2,792,300. 

Date  of  first  payment  to  principal:  Sep- 
tember 1,  1964. 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  payments  to 
principal  over  a  period  of  468  months  ac- 


'  Also  identified  as  the  vice  president  of 
Federal  Projects  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


cording  to  the  combination  declining  an- 
nuity plan. 

Interest  rate:  5V4  percent. 

Remarks:  It  is  expected  that  the  present 
default  will  be  cured  by  (a)  a  prompt  pay- 
ment to  cover  the  October  installment  due 
under  the  mortgage;  (b)  a  modification 
agreement  to  d|^er  payments  to  principal 
for  a  period  of  ^months  from  November  1, 
1964;  and  (c)  a  forbearance  agreement  be- 
tween mortgagor  and  mortgagee  (Central 
Savings  Bank),  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
which  income  from  the  property  will  be 
closely  controlled  by  the  latter  to  assure 
monthly  minimum  payments  sufficient  at 
least  to  cover  accruals  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance premium,  real  estate  taxes,  and  hazard 
Insurance  for  the  6-month  period  ending 
April  30,  1965,  at  which  time  any  and  all 
delinquent  interest   shall   be  paid. 


Miami,  Fla. 

February  1,  1965. 

Carrlbean  Towers,  102  tinlts;  project  No. 
066-30225. 

Mortgagor:  Carribean  Towers  Co-op.:  Sam- 
uel Lipman,  president  (deceased);  Frances 
Lipman,  secretary. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  of  prop- 
erty: $2,298,940. 

Certified  actual  cost  of  improvements,  in- 
cluding land  valuation:  $2,354,224. 

Original  amount  of  mortgage:  $2,069,100. 

Mortgage  balance:  $2,064,870, 

Date  of  first  payment  to  principal:  Oc- 
tober 1,  1962. 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  payments  to 
principal  over  a  period  of  480  months  accord- 
ing to  the  level  annuity  monthly  plan. 

Interest  rate :  5V4  percent. 

Remarks:  Mortgage  went  Into  default  in 
the  summer  of  1963  and  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner. The  case  was  referred  to  the  Depart- 
msnt  of  Justice  for  foreclosure  in  May  1964, 
at  which  time  delinquent  payments  under 
the  mortgage  totaled  approximately  $151,- 
998.  The  property  is  presently  being  oper- 
ated by  a  receiver  (Mr.  J.  J.  Sliepard). 


Miami,  Fla.  (Palo  Alto) 

February  1,  1965. 

Palo  Alto  Apartments,  97  units;  project  No. 
066-30434. 

Mortgagor:  Savl-Alto,  Inc.  (Palo  Alto, 
Inc.)  :  Richard  Kessler,  president;  Abraham 
Savedoff,  vice  president:  J.  Louis  Lazarus, 
vice  p-esident;  Haskel  Hess,  treasurer;  Hugh 
Edwards,  secretary;  Robert  M.  Haverfield. 
assistant  secretary. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  of  prop- 
erty: 81,462,127. 

Certified  actual  cost  of  improvements.  In- 
cluding land  valuation:  $1,465,633. 

Amount  of  mortgage:  $1,315,900. 

Date  of  first  payment  to  principal:  June 
1,  1963. 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  payments  to 
principal  over  a  period  of  480  months  accord- 
ing to  the  level  annuity  monthly  plan. 


Interest  rate :  5  y^  percent. 

Remarks:  Mortgage  w^ent  into  default  in 
the  summer  of  1963  and  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner. The  case  was  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  foreclosure  In  January 
1964,  at  which  time  delinquent  payments 
under  the  mortgage  totaled  approximately 
$86,775.  The  property  is  presently  being 
operated  by  the  FHA  as  mortgagee-in- 
possession. 

Miami,   Fla. 

February  1,  1965. 

Biscayne  (21),  190  imlts;  project  No.  066- 
30484. 

Mortgagor:  Biscayne  (21)  :  Samuel  Zoro- 
vich.  president;  Robert  Turchin,  vice  presi- 
dent; Dick  Zorovlch,  secretary. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  of  prop- 
erty: $4,750,120. 

Certified  actual  cost  of  Improvements,  in- 
cluding land  valuation:  $4,813,023. 

Amount  of  mortgage :  $4,210,700. 

Date  of  first  payment  to  principal:  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1964. 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  payments  to 
principal  over  a  period  of  480  months  accord- 
ing to  the  level  annuity  monthly  plan. 

Interest  rate :  5I4  percent. 

Remarks:  Mortgagor  corporation  has  been 
permitted  to  operate  the  property  under  pro- 
visional workout  arrangements.  Results  to 
date  are  not  satisfactory,  and  unless  the 
owners  are  prepared  to  make  a  substantial 
advance  to  the  corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  Interest  delinquency,  tiie 
case  will  be  referred  to  the  Department  cf 
Justice  for  foreclosure.  As  of  December  30, 
1964,  delinquent  payments  due  under  the 
mortgage  total  approximately  $277,717. 


Merritt   Island,   Fla. 

February   1,    1965. 

Embassy  Apartments,  216  units;  project  No. 
067-00029. 

Mortgagor:  A  partnership  comprised  of 
Martin  Blumental  and  Morris  B.  Morris. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  of  prop- 
erty: $2,701,837. 

Certified  actual  cost  of  improvements,  in- 
cluding land  valuation :  Cost  certification  yet 
to  be  filed. 

Amount  of  mortgage :  Initially  endorsed  for 
insurance  in  the  amount  of  $2,431,600  (ap- 
proximately $139,587  of  loan  proceeds  yet  to 
be  disbursed). 

Date  of  first  payment  to  principal:  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965. 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  payments  to 
principal  over  a  period  of  468  months  accord- 
ing to  the  combination  declining  annuity 
plan. 

Interest  rate :  5'^  percent. 

Remarks:  Although  mortgagee  has  re- 
ported loan  to  be  in  default  for  nonpayment 
of  interest  in  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber 1964,  It  is  anticipated  that  this  delin- 
quency will  be  cured  and  the  transaction 
endorsed  finally  for  mortgage  Insurance 
sometime  in  February  1965. 


1.  Date  of  mortgage  (date  of  final  en- 

dorsement). 

2.  Pa>Tnents  in  reduction  of  mortgage 

indebtedness. 

3.  FIIA's  land  valuation 


Twin  Towers 
Apartments 


May  20, 1964.. 

None 

$217,674 


Lucerne  Towers 


Jan.  24,  1963. 


Installments  for  July,  August,  and 

September,  1963  totaling  .$6,572.31. 
$344,200 


The  Pendleton 


Oct.  17,  1963. 

None. 

$299,904. 


LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  SELMA.  ALA. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  demonstrations  at 
Selma,  I  have  talked  with  the  local  lead- 
ers about  the  situation.  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  head  off  the  kind  of  emotional 


and  dangerous  climate  which  prevails  in 
Selma  today. 

The  fact  is  that  before  these  demon- 
strations began,  the  Board  of  Registrars 
for  Dallas  County  met,  and  only  a  few 
persons  showed  up  to  be  registered.  Ad- 
ditional time  was  provided  for  the  board 
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to  meet,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  dis- 
courage anyone  from  coming  before  the 
board.  I  am  told  that  only  26  persons 
showed  up.  It  was  not  until  the  last  day 
that  a  great  number  of  people  presented 
themselves  to  the  board,  insisted  upon 
obstructing  the  entrances  to  the  court- 
house and,  in  general,  disrupting  the 
business  of  the  courts  and  offices  of  the 
county  located  there. 

I  need  not  repeat  in  this  Chamber  all 
of  the  developments  since  that  time. 
During  all  of  this  time,  the  question  re- 
garding the  voting  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  Dallas  County  has  been  a  matter 
pending  before  the  Federal  courts,  and 
that  is  where  it  belongp.  Even  as  the 
demonstrations  began,  the  Federal  court 
issued  a  sweeping  order  having  to  do  with 
voting  registration.  Under  this  order  the 
registration  problem  for  Dallas  County 
was  solved. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  a  far-reach- 
ing civil  rights  law.  I,  and  16  other  Sen- 
ators, strenuously  opposed  the  bill  for 
more  than  3  months.  Those  who  favored 
it  said  it  would  take  the  demonstrators 
off  the  streets  and  into  the  courts.  The 
streets  set  the  stage  for  violence.  The 
courts  set  the  stage  for  justice. 

We  have  had  our  problems  in  Ala- 
bama, as  has  evei-y  other  State  of  the 
Union.  We  are  no  more  perfect  in  Ala- 
bama than  are  the  people  of  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  of  the  50 
States. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  qualified  citizens 
of  Selma  and  Dallas  County,  both  Negro 
and  white,  were  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  to  vote  when  these 
demonstrations  began,  and  they  will 
have  that  opportunity  when  these  dem- 
onstrations end. 

The  people  of  Alabama  are  law-abid- 
ing people.  It  is  their  fervent  hope  that 
law  and  order  will  prevail.  But  they  be- 
lieve that  if  law  and  order  are  to  prevail, 
a  responsibility  rests  upon  all  citizens, 
whatever  their  personal  feelings  or  mo- 
tives, to  obey  the  law  and  to  comply  with 
court  orders.  Otherwise,  the  concept 
that  our  Government  is  a  government 
of  laws  becomes  meaningless. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  made 
recently  by  the  attorney  general  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  who 
is  himself  a  Negro : 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  legal  battles  and 
demonstrations,  there  must  go  self-help — 
there  must  go  with  this  quest  for  equal  op- 
portunity the  awareness  of  equal  responsi- 
bility. 

We  are  going  to  see  grejat  progress  in  race 
relations  in  this  country.  We  are  going  to  see 
It  in  the  South.  I  think  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  be  encouraged. 

You  know,  in  the  South,  communities  are 
accepting  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  trying  to  get 
behind  it  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Well,  this 
is  a  great  lesson  to  the  Negro  people.  If 
others  obey  the  law,  they  know  they  have  to 
obey  the  law.  The  law  applies  to  all,  or  It 
applies  to  none.  I 

Mr.  President,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Alabama  vigorously  op- 
posed the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  and  they  still  oppose  it  as  being  un- 
constitutional and  unwise. 

But  the  act  is  law;  and  until  it  is  re- 
pealed, modified,  or  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  courts,  the  people  of  Ala- 


bama and  the  South  w:ll  obey  the  law 
because  it  is  the  law. 

Let  Martin  Luther  lOng  and  his  lieu- 
tenants do  the  same.  If  they  are  to  de- 
mand that  others  obey  the  law,  then  let 
them  obey  the  law.  If  they  are  to  go 
before  the  Federal  courts  and  ask  for 
court  orders  that  suit  their  purpose,  then 
let  them  obey  those  orders  which  do  not 
suit  their  purpose.  As  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brooke  has  said: 

The  law  applies  to  all,  or  it  applies  to  none. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ROBERT  G. 
BAKER  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editoral  entitled  "Ignoring  the  Baker 
Issue,"  published  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ignoring  the  Baker  Issue 
The  Bobby  Baker  investigators  tell  us  their 
hearings  are  over  and,  judging  by  the  per- 
formance to  date,  no  one  need  shed  a  tear 
over  that.  Someone  should,  though,  remind 
the  Senators  that  they  never  did  get  to  the 
central  issue  the  Baker  episode  raises. 

Instead  of  sticking  to  some  conceivable 
legislative  purpose,  the  Senators  scattered 
their  shots  an3rwhere  there  seemed  to  be  po- 
litical advantage.  With  the  President's  close 
associates  directly  involved,  Republicans 
have  been  trying  to  dig  up  political  am- 
munition. Democrats  have  been  trying  to 
discredit  whatever  was  unearthed.  Both 
have  been  fairly  successful. 

We  did  learn  from  Walter  Jenkins'  state- 
ment that  insuranceman  Don  B.  Reynolds 
was  not  pressured  Into  buying  advertising 
on  the  Johnson  family  television  station. 
Rather,  he  was  merely  Informed  that  a  com- 
petitor who  did  buy  advertising  would  get 
some  Johnson  Insurance  business.  We  sup- 
pose this  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  broad 
hint,  but  when  Mr.  Reynolds  bought  the  ad- 
vertising he  got  the  sale. 

An  illuminating  insight,  perhaps,  into  the 
practices  of  those  close  to  the  man  who  hap- 
pens to  be  President.  For  purely  legisla- 
tive purposes,  however,  his  present  Job  isn't 
too  pertinent.  Congress  has  already  done 
about  everything  It  could  think  of  to  police 
ethics  in  the  executive  branch. 

More  pertinent  is  the  job  Mr.  Johnson 
held  when  the  incident  took  place.  He  was 
a  Senator.  The  Senate  has  refused  all  pro- 
posals to  police  its  own  ethics,  even  the  token 
recommendations  following  the  first  Baker 
investigation.  So  the  legislatively  relevant 
question  seems:  Is  such  "nonpressure"  typi- 
cal of  many  Senators*  tactics  in  business 
dealings? 

Mr.  Baker's  career  poses  the  identical  ques- 
tion. Where  did  a  penniless  pageboy  learn 
the  business  tactics  for  amassing  a  quick, 
questionable  fortune?  Some  close  observ- 
ers say  he  merely  reflected  the  prevailing 
atmosphere  In  the  only  life  he  knew.  "How 
could  you  expect  Bobby  Baker  to  turn  out 
any  diflferently?"  Washington  wags  ask. 
"He's  been  in  the  Senate  since  he  was  14." 

Unless  the  committee's  final  report  square- 
ly faces  the  issue  of  Senatorial  business 
ethics,  the  Baker  Investigation  will  have 
yielded  no  real  evidence  on  whether  Senators 
collectively  deserve  the  wags'  derision. 
Their  reluctance  even  to  raise  the  question 
can  only  Increase  the  fear  that  they  do. 


DEMISE  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Maine 
journalism  has  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss  with  the  ceasing  of  publication  of  its 
only  statewide  weekly  newspaper — the 
Enterprise,  published  at  Lisbon  Falls, 
Maine,  by  one  of  America's  greatest  hu- 
moristJs,  John  Gould. 

There  never  was  a  newspaper  like  the 
Enterprise  and  there  never  will  be  any 
paper  that  can  take  its  place. 

But  this  loss  has  been  evaluated  and 
stated  by  another  excellent  weekly  Maine 
newspaper,  the  Waldoboro  Press,  in  its 
lead  editorial  of  March  11,  1965,  much 
better  than  any  words  I  can  express. 
The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  am 
going  to  miss  the  Enterprise  very,  very 
much.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  March  11, 
1965,  editorial  of  the  Waldoboro  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Demise  of  the  Enterprise 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  shock  and  deep 
personal  loss  that  we  read  a  short  notice  In 
Saturday's  Boston  Herald  that  the  Enter- 
prise was  ceasing  publication.  Last  week's 
edition,  so  filled  with  interest  and  John 
GKJuld's  penetrating  humor,  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  gave  no  hint  of  Its  being  the  last. 

There  is  only  one  John  Gould,  and  there 
was  only  one  Enterprise.  John  Gould  gave 
a  pattern  to  the  weekly  press  which  acted 
as  a  tonic  but  which  could  never  be  imitated 
because  he  is  a  rara  avis.  He  met  all  issues 
with  fearlessness,  and  took  the  curse  off  his 
criticism  with  wit.  He  pictured  the  weak- 
nesses and  fallacies  of  Government  with  an 
economy  of  words  equal  to  the  minimum  of 
lines  used  by  David  Low. 

John  Gould's  writings  portray  Maine  with 
an  insight  and  charm  no  other  author  has 
ever  attained.  To  the  same  degree  he  ana- 
lyzed Maine's  problems  In  the  Enterprise  wltti 
a  shrewdness  no  other  newspaper  dares. 
Maine,  along  vsrlth  other  States,  needs  such  a 
counterbalance  to  prevent  dreamers  from 
going  overboard. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  must  lose  some- 
thing of  great  value  before  we  acknowledge 
its  worth  and  give  our  support  to  It.  But 
Maine  will  miss  the  Enterprise,  from  Klttery 
to  Fort  Kent.  Other  news  media  will  sud- 
denly seem  stale  and  unprofitable. 

As  we  say  goodby  to  the  Enterprise  we 
also  say  thank  you  to  John  Gould  for  giving 
It  to  us  for  even  a  short  time.  It  was  always 
worth  the  great  effort  expended  In  creating 
It. 


TRIBUTE  TO  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
THE   NAVY— KENNETH   E.   BeLIEU 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  recently  con- 
firmed the  nomination  of  Kenneth  E. 
BeLieu,  a  man  who  has  provided  out- 
standing service  to  his  country  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  BeLieu  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  attended  the  local 
public  schools.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oregon  in  1937  with  a 
degree  in  business  administration,  and 
also  attended  the  Harvard  Business 
School — advanced  management  pro- 
gram, 1955.  Upon  completion  of  college 
he  entered  business  in  Portland.  In 
1940,  as  war  clouds  gathered,  Mr.  BeLieu 
volunteered  for  active  duty  with  the  U.S. 
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Army  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry.  His  World  War 
n  service  carried  him  from  the  Nor- 
mandy landings  through  the  campaigns 
in  France,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and 
into  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  He 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of 
Merit,  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart,  and 
Croix  de  Guerre  for  gallantry  in  action. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  Army  in 
1945  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Shorty  after  returning  to  civil  life,  he 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  Regular 
Army  and  was  ordered  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  where  he  served  in  various  assign- 
ments in  Department  of  the  Army  head- 
quarters. In  1950,  Mr.  BeLieu  volun- 
teered for  action  in  Korea  and,  while 
there,  lost  his  left  leg  below  the  knee. 
While  in  Korea,  Mr.  BeLieu  was  deco- 
rated by  both  the  United  States  and 
Korean  Governments.  From  the  spring 
of  1951  until  his  retirement  in  October 
of  1955,  he  served  as  executive  officer  to 
two  Secretaries  of  the  Army. 

In  1955,  Mr.  BeLieu  became  a  profes- 
sional staff  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  In  this  capacity, 
he  was  responsible  for  making  reviews, 
analyses,  and  recommendations  on  de- 
fense problems  to  the  chairman  and 
other  committee  members. 

In  1959,  Mr.  BeLieu  assumed  two  prin- 
cipal responsibilities  which  he  held  until 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  1961.  First,  he  became 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Second,  Mr.  BeLieu  became  staff  director 
of  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Forces. 

He  has  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy — Installations  and  Logis- 
tics— since  February  1961.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  has  played  a  considerable  role 
in  the  planning  and  direction  of  the 
Naval  Radio  Communications  Center  at 
Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va.  We  look  forward 
to  this  center  as  the  naval  radio  hub  of 
the  universe,  a  facility  which  will  con- 
duct communications  with  Navy  ships 
and  planes  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  BeLieu's  technical  expertise, 
knowledge,  and  dedication  to  duty  are 
well  known  to  most  of  us.  He  has  played 
a  key  role  in  the  development  of  a  de- 
fense posture  wliich,  in  my  opinion,  has 
infinitely  improved  the  readiness  of  this 
counti-y's  naval  forces  to  meet  any  threat. 
In  short,  he  has  proved  himself. 

The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  BeLieu,  a  man  who  has  been  a 
successful  businessman,  a  highly  dec- 
orated Army  officer,  a  vigorous  and  able 
public  servant,  and  a  man  who,  over  the 
years,  has  served  his  country  with  out- 
standing capability  and  tact.  I  merely 
wish  to  express  .satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure regarding  his  confirmation,  and  I 
commend  Secretary  BeLieu  and  wish  him 
continued  success  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
executive  business. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Robert  B.  Green, 
of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Oklahoma,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Arfnin  H.  Meyer,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  E.xtraordlnary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Iran; 

Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  Lebanon;  and 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  21st  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Par  East  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner; 

Dee  E.  Klmbell,  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey; 

Lorln  P.  Woodcock,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  and 

Capt.  Charles  Tlghe  and  Capt.  Frank  V. 
Helmer,  for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Michael  Greenebaum,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  remainder  of 
the  terai  expiring  June  30,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Michael  Greenebaum,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  tenn  of  4  years 
expiring  June  30,  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


VOTING  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
Alaskans  are  disturbed  because  of  an- 
nouncements  made  in  this  city  yesterday 
in  connection  with  proposed  voting 
rights  legislation.  Statements  made 
here  yesterday  by  an  unnamed  Federal 
official  or  officials  reprinted  in  the  press 
this  morning,  indicated  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  were  to  be 
enacted  into  law  there  would  be  almost 
immediately  appointed  Federal  regis- 
trars  for  Alaska.  This  would  be  neces- 
sary, it  was  said,  because  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  administration  provides  that 
this  will  be  done  if  at  the  last  election 
on  November  3,  1964.  fewer  than  50 
percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote  did  so. 
I  did  not  know  a  thing  about  this  until 
I  was  telephoned  last  night  by  Governor 
Egan,  of  Alaska,  from  his  office  in  Ju- 
neau. The  press  there  had  already  car- 
ried the  story. 

Where  Federal  officials  obtained  the 
information  that  only  49  percent  of 
Alaska's  eligible  population  voted  in  the 
last  election  is  a  mystery  to  Governor 
Egan.  Moreover  it  is  a  mystery  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hugh  J.  Wade,  Alaska's 
chief  elections  official,  and  others,  in- 
cluding me,  who  have  intimate  knowl- 
edge concerning  that  subject. 

For  the  fact  is  that  no  hard  and  fast 
figures,  percentage  or  otherwise,  can  be 
supplied.  Any  estimate  is  more  or  less 
speculative  but  I  insist  that  the  pro- 
jections of  those  closest  to  the  scene  are 
more  likely  to  be  based  on  fact  than 
estimates  made  in  Washington  or  else- 
where. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Alaska  has  no  requirement  for  state- 
wide registration.  Registration  takes 
place  at  the  time  of  voting.  This  is  a 
holdover  from  the  old  days  when  every 
elector  was  known  to  every  election  offi- 
cial. Perhaps  it  will  be  changed  soon. 
Whether  it  is  or  not,  Alaska  law  does  not 
require  registration  except  in  the  man- 
ner above  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  read,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  statement  made  by  Secretary  of 
State  Wade  in  Juneau  yesterday. 

Mr.  Wade  disputed  a  Federal  claim 
that  only  49  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population  in  Alaska  voted  in  the  Novem- 
ber 3  election,  last  year.  Mr.  Wade  went 
onto  say: 

The  claim  was  made  In  Washington  by 
Federal  officials  active  In  getting  a  voting 
rights  bill  ready  for  submission  to  Congress 
in  outlining  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
newsmen.    They  also  said  that  cold  weather 


aoparently  played  an  Important  part  in  hold- 
ing the  vote  in  Alaska  to  their  claimed  49 
nercent  of  the  voting  population.  We  don't 
agree  with  their  figures,  particularly  because 
of  the  military  population  they  consider  In 
with  the  voting  age  population.  By  our  own 
computations,  with  figures  available  from 
the  State  division  of  vital  statistics,  we  fig- 
ured that  the  total  vote  last  November  3  was 
60.7  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  In  Alaska. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
number  of  eligible  voters  in  the  State,  be- 
cause there  is  no  provision  for  prereglstra- 
tion.  Of  course,  the  statwnent  that  weather 
has  any  effect  on  the  voting  here  Is  just 
ridiculous. 

To  confiim  Mr.  Wade's  statement  re- 
garding weather  in  Alaska,  and  to  refute 
the  probable  cause  named  by  the  official 
for  the  alleged  small  turnout,  I  had  the 
following  information  o»i  the  weather  for 
that  day  telegraphed  to  me. 

In  Anchorage,  it  was  S9°. 

In  Fairbanks  it  was  T. 

In  Juneau  it  was  43°. 

In  Ketchikan  it  was  44°. 

InKodiakit  was  41°. 

Away  up  at  Barrow,  it  was  6°  above 
zero.  I 

In  Bethel  it  was  22°.     I 

In  Cordova  it  was  38°, 

In  Dillingham  it  was  27°. 

In  Homer  it  was  38°. 

In  Kotzebue  it  was  7' 

In  Nome  it  was  21°. 

In  Seward  it  was  37°, 

In  Sitka  it  was  41°. 

Nowhere  in  Alaska  was  it  cold  enough 
to  deter  anyone  from  exercising  the 
American  privilege  of  casting  his  vote, 
last  November  3. 

Alaska  was  the  first  political  subdivi- 
sion of  this  countiT  to  pass  a  law  grant- 
ing suffrage  to  women,  The  citizens  of 
Alaska,  particularly  in  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  State,  have  always  responded  to 
the  call  of  citizenship  by  voting.  This 
is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  In- 
dian and  Eskimo  populations  which,  al- 
most to  the  last  man  and  woman,  exer- 
cise the  right  to  vote. 

Governor  Egan,  after  talking  with  me, 
wired  confirmation  of  our  conversation 
as  follows: 

I  certainly  agree  with  Wade.  We  both  feel 
very  definitely  that  the  $0.7  voting  figure  is 
a  minimal,  conservative  percentage  estimate. 
This  based  on  estimated  113,350  eligible  vot- 
ers In  Alaska,  which  computed  by  Ned  Kes- 
ter,  of  State  division  of  vital  statistics  In 
department  of  health  and  welfare,  and  No- 
vember 3,  1964,  voter  turnout  of  68,858.  I 
doubt  if  any  other  State  has  more  liberal 
voting  requirements  than  Alaska.  To  quote 
from  Alaska  constitutioo,  article  V,  section 
1:  "Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
is  at  least  19  years  of  age,  who  meets  regis- 
tration requirements  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  who  Is  qualified  to  vote 
under  this  article,  may  vote  in  any  State  or 
local  election.  He  shall  have  been,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  election,  for  1  year  a 
resident  of  Alaska  and  for  30  days  a  resident 
of  the  election  district  in.  which  he  seeks  to 
vote.  He  shall  be  able  to  read  or  speak  the 
English  language  as  prescribed  by  law,  unless 
prevented  by  physical  difiablllty." 

Following  is  citation  of  Alaska  statute 
15.15.010,  refen-ing  to  qualifications  of 
voters : 

"A  person  may  vote  in  any  election  who 
(1)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;   (2)  is 


at  least  19  years  of  age;  (3)  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  for  at  least  1  year  Just  be- 
fore the  election;  (4)  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  election  district  In  which  he  seeks  to  vote 
for  at  least  30  days  Just  before  the  election; 
and  (5)  can  speak  or  read  English  unless 
prevented  by  physical  disability,  or  voted  in 
the  general  election  of  November  4,  1924." 

Mr.  President,  Federal  registrars  will 
never,  never,  never  be  needed  in  Alaska. 


VOTING  RIGHTS 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  what  the  voting  bill 
will  contain  which  the  President  states 
he  will  send  to  Congress,  but  if  I  am  to 
judge  from  what  he  said  last  night  at  the 
joint  session  of  Congress,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  contain  language  whereby 
Congress  will  fix  the  qualifications  of 
voters. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  successful  in  having  Congress  en- 
act such  a  law,  every  Representative  and 
every  Senator  will  have  violated  his  oath 
of  office  to  defend  and  protect  the  Con- 
stitution, because  the  right  to  prescribe 
qualifications  for  voters  is  left  to  the 
States  under  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  say  this, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  fallen  to  the  will  and  the  ac- 
tions of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in  pro- 
viding for  this  proposed  legislation.  He 
has  even  adopted  the  demagog  slogan 
"We  Shall  Overcome."  Dr.  King  knows, 
deep  down  in  his  heart,  that  there  would 
be  few  Negroes  eligible  to  vote  if  given  a 
fair  qualification  test.  I  do  not  mean 
only  Southern  States,  but  all  States. 
King's  plan  is  to  have  Congress  enact  a 
law  abolishing  voter  qualifications.  In 
other  words,  the  applicant  for  registra- 
tion would  merely  be  required  to  give  his 
name,  age  and  length  of  residence  in  the 
State  in  order  to  qualify  to  vote. 

The  action  taken  by  Dr.  King  in  Selma 
and  other  parts  of  the  South  is  regretta- 
ble. If  such  action  should  be  continued, 
it  may  lead  to  anarchy  in  government. 
Are  the  States  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to 
maintain  law  and  order?  Is  responsibil- 
ity for  protection  of  life  and  property  to 
be  taken  away  from  local  authority? 
The  first  duty  of  any  government,  na- 
tional or  local  is  to  maintain  internal 
Order.  Are  we  to  allow  the  agitators  and 
demonstrators  to  take  over  control  of  the 
streets  and  public  buildings?  Apparent- 
ly the  National  Government  is  prepared 
to  do  so. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  28  years.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
bypassing  the  courts,  making  shortcuts, 
and  bypassing  the  Constitution,  will  lead 
us  to  a  Government  where  our  cherished 
freedoms  will  become  but  memories. 
Our  Government  is  not  so  weak  that  it 
must  succumb  to  every  threat. 

I  grant  that  in  some  States  of  the 
South — in  some  counties  and  in  some 
parishes  in  my  State — things  have  been 
done  which  should  not  have  been  done, 
in  order  to  prevent  Negroes  from  voting. 
However,  if  Senators  were  to  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  reasons  why  this 


was  done,  they  would  probably  be  sym- 
pathetic  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  Senators  would  be  sympathetic  to 
those  who  tried  to  prevent  the  regis- 
tration of  unqualified  voters.  In  my 
State,  there  are  parishes  where  Negroes 
outnumber  whites  3  to  1.  If  Congress 
should  enact  a  law  whereby  all  the  citi- 
zens of  those  parishes  would  be  able  to 
vote  overnight,  without  regard  to  qual- 
ifications, we  would  have  governments 
in  the  counties  and  in  many  of  the  cities 
in  the  hands  of  incompetents. 

That  is  why,  as  I  have  stated,  the  peo- 
ple there  have  guarded  voting  rights, 
in  the  hope  that  they  could  maintain 
sound  local  governments  and  in  time 
Negroes  would  become  competent  as  a 
result  of  being  better  educated. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  supported 
those  who  would  deny  the  right  to  vote 
to  qualified  men  and  women,  whether 
they  are  black  or  white.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  every  qualified  person  should 
be  allowed  to  vote.  But  the  States  have 
the  constitutional  duty  to  determine 
qualifications  and  if  they  act  arbitrarily 
the  remedy  is  in  the  courts. 

It  was  only  50  years  ago  that  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  in  a  ward  of  the  parish 
where  I  lived,  constructed  the  first  pub- 
lic school.  All  of  my  schooldays  were 
spent  in  rented  buildings  such  as  aban- 
doned dancehalls,  and  old  dilapidated 
residences.  The  South  is  making  prog- 
ress. If  we  are  not  misled  by  such  tac- 
tics as  may  be  presented  to  the  Senate 
soon  in  the  form  of  a  bill  on  voting  rights 
which  the  President  is  sending  up,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  come  out  of  our  diffi- 
culties of  educating  the  Negro. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  con- 
doning some  of  the  tactics  which  have 
been  used  by  some  persons  in  the  South. 
There  are  laws  on  the  statute  books  now. 
Voting  laws  were  passed  in  1957,  1960, 
and  1964  which  would  adequately  protect 
every  person's  right  to  vote.  The  trouble 
is  that  those  who  seek  to  become  voters 
will  not  follow  the  law ;  they  will  not  go 
into  the  courts  so  that  their  rights  may 
be  adjudicated.  They  wish  shortcuts, 
they  sit  down  in  the  streets,  they  do  as 
Dr.  King  has  done,  go  out  and  rile  up  the 
people.  In  that  way,  they  hope  to  force 
the  President,  as  well  as  Congress,  to 
enact  laws  which  would  run  into  the 
teeth  of  the  Constitution. 

Let  the  demonstrators  who  lie  down  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  corridors  of  pub- 
lic buildings  overcome  their  ignorance, 
disease,  and  crime.  Let  them  overcome 
the  crippling  disabilities  that  are  within 
themselves,  and  then  they  will  overcome 
the  franchise. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  does 
make  the  mistake  of  sending  a  bill  to 
Congress  which  would  fix  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters  and  take  that  right  away 
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from  the  States,  it  is  my  intention  to 
filibuster  against  it  and  to  talk  against  it 
as  long  as  God  gives  me  breath. 


INTERNATIONAL     DeMOLAY     WEEK 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  March  14  to  21  will  be  observed 
as  International  DeMolay  Week,  and  has 
been  proclaimed  by  Governor  Faubus  as 
DeMolay  Week  in  Arkansas. 

The  Order  of  DeMolay,  which  was 
formed  46  years  ago  in  Kansas  City,  is 
the  world's  largest  self-supported  boys' 
fraternal  organization. 

This  movement  has  become  an  effec- 
tive force  for  the  betterment  of  our 
young  male  citizens.  Its  active  member- 
ship consists  of  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  21.  The  order  seeks  to 
foster  the  development  of  good  citizen- 
ship and  sound  character  among  youth. 

Since  its  founding,  DeMolay  has  grown 
steadily  in  numbers  and  stature.  Its 
alumni  have  made  lasting  contributions 
to  our  society.  In  a  little  more  than  four 
decades,  more  than  6.000  DeMolay  chap- 
ters have  been  launched  in  the  United 
States  and  12  other  coimtries.  and  nearly 
3  million  teenage  young  men  have  taken 
vows  to  be  better  sons,  better  men,  and 
better  citizens. 

Arkansas  DeMolays  have  for  the  past 
2  years  won  the  International  DeMolay 
Sweepstakes  Award,  thus  being  named 
the  outstanding  jurisdiction  of  DeMolay 
in  the  world. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
this  fine  organization.  I  am  sure  that 
many  more  years  of  service  and  fellow- 
ship lie  ahead  for  them. 


PROPOSED  CUT  IN  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  FARMERS  BY  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
in  a  now-famous  article  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  set  forth  his  views  on 
farm  policy.  The  budget,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  short  time 
later,  certainly  reflected  his  views.  It  is 
evidently  the  philosophy  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture benefit  only  farmers  personally  and 
are  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Having  reached  this  naive 
conclusion,  officials  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  wielded  their  axes  on  a 
number  of  agricultural  programs. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
proposed  cut  in  appropriations  for  the 
technical  assistance  provided  to  farmers 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
inadequate  funds  requested  for  planning 
small  watershed  projects.  The  budget 
proposes  a  reduction  of  $20  million  from 
fiscal  1965  for  assistance  to  landowners 
cooperating  in  the  effort  to  conserve  our 
soil  and  water  resources.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  legislation  will  be  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  revolving  fund  into 
which  fees  would  be  paid  for  this  work. 
I  believe  that  this  proposal  was  con- 
ceived by  men  who  do  not  understand 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  SCS  pro- 


gram.   It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  firmly 
rejected  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  conservation  is  every- 
body's business.  The  wise  use  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  this  Nation 
benefit  not  just  farmers  or  sportsmen,  or 
those  industries  which  serve  them. 
Sound  conservation  practices  are  re- 
flected in  clear  water  for  our  cities,  free- 
dom from  the  ravages  of  flooding  for 
rural  and  urban  people  alike,  and  the 
development  of  an  America  beyond  the 
borders  of  our  cities  for  all  to  enjoy. 
Conservation  is  not  merely  huge  dams 
constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
hold  back  the  surge  of  our  mighty  rivers, 
or  a  few  small  watershed  projects  built 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  job  of  conserva- 
tion is  to  be  done  and  done  right,  it 
must  be  accomplished  right  down  to  the 
farm  where  terracing  and  pond  con- 
struction are  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
of  cooperation  which  safeguards  our 
natural  resources. 

Arkansas,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  conservation  movement. 
It  was  the  first  State  to  pass  a  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  law  back  in 
the  1930's  when  the  elements  and  the 
depression  joined  hands  to  punish  rural 
America  for  decades  of  neglect  of  its 
watersheds.  On  March  3,  1965,  Arkan- 
sas became  the  first  State  to  modernize 
its  laws  to  fit  new  developments  in  the 
conservation  efforts.  Soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  have  made  an 
enormous  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Arkansas.  But,  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

And  now,  are  we  to  encourage  the  vol- 
unteer workers  in  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts  to  complete  the  job  ?  The 
recommended  1966  budget  certainly  of- 
fers little  help  to  them — in  Arkansas,  or 
in  any  other  State. 

The  Arkansas  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  has  ana- 
lyzed information  secured  from  local  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  boards, 
and  other  organizations,  agencies,  and 
individuals  interested  in  conservation. 
These  are  the  significant  findings  of  this 
survey : 

Only  56  of  the  76  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  said  they  would  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  revolving  fund, 
the  others  could  not.  Even  those  dis- 
tricts which  could  make  contributions  to 
the  proposed  fund  said  they  would  be 
pitiably  small  in  comparison  to  technical 
assistance  received  in  1964. 

Few  landowners  are  financially  able  to 
pay  for  the  technical  assistance  they 
need  to  apply  conservation  measures. 
This  means  that  low-income  farmers 
would  be  the  hardest  hit  and  often  they 
are  the  ones  who  need  help  most. 

The  application  of  conservation  prac- 
tices on  private  land  would  decrease 
about  50  percent. 

The  rate  at  which  cropland  is  being 
converted  to  other  uses  would  be  reduced 
approximately  50  percent. 

There  would  be  a  reduction  of  nearly 
$101/2  million  in  the  income  of  Arkansas 
business  people  who  supply  seed,  ferti- 
lizer, chemicals,  herbicides,  tree  seed- 
lings, equipment,  gasoline,  and  other  ma- 
terials, and  in  the  farm  labor  used. 


Contractors  who  do  conservation  work 
for  farmowners  in  Arkansas  would  lose 
about  $8!/2  million  in  business. 

The  quality  of  the  conservation  work 
done  by  landowners  would  deteriorate. 

Many  of  the  conservation  practices  al- 
ready implemented  would  be  wasted. 

This  survey  and  analysis  shows  that 
we  should  not  furnish  less  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  conservation  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources.  The  long-range 
cost  of  such  a  move  to  this  Nation  would 
greatly  exceed  the  small  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  saved  in  fiscal  1966. 

Conservation  is  composed  of  the  con- 
tributions and  efforts  of  literally  millions 
of  people.  The  Federal  Government  has 
given  strong  leadership  in  the  field  and 
it  should  not  stop  now.  State  and  local 
governments  have  made  substantial  in- 
vestments in  this  vital  program. 

Yet  the  contributions  by  private  land- 
owners dwarf  the  contributions  from  all 
other  sources.  Millions  of  landowners 
have  carried  the  burden  in  hard  work 
and  money.  But  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation  are  the  benefactors.  We  profit 
from  high-quality  food  and  clothing, 
better  water  for  our  communities 
through  the  control  of  sediment  pollu- 
tion, protected  wildlife  and  recreation 
spots,  and  the  beauty  of  conservation- 
treated  farms. 

Perhaps  we  profit  most  of  all  from  the 
knowledge  that  children  will  be  able  to 
eat  as  well  as  we  do  today  and  enjoy  the 
well -managed  resources  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

This  is  no  time  to  stop.  I  wish  to  see 
the  job  done  in  Arkansas — and  all  across 
America.  This  job  is  worth  doing — and 
worth  doing  well.  Appropriation  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  technical 
assistance  program  should  be  increased 
to  at  least  $116  million.  And  the  re- 
volving fund  concept  should  be  soundly 
defeated. 

Also,  an  increase  in  funds  for  water- 
shed planning  under  the  small  watershed 
program  is  long  overdue.  In  the  10- 
year  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
Public  Law  566  was  enacted,  the  sound- 
ness of  the  legislation  has  been  demon- 
strated many  times  over  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  program  is  based  on  local 
initiative  and  responsibility.  It  is  com- 
prehensive in  scope.  Local,  State,  and 
Federal  interests  join  together  in  com- 
bating floods,  droughts,  and  erosion  and 
in  the  process  many  communities  have 
beneflted  through  the  incorporation  of 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
features  in  watershed  projects. 

It  is  high  time  we  recognize  the  value 
of  this  program  to  our  future  welfare  by 
supporting  it  at  the  proper  level.  For 
watershed  planning,  this  level  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  workload  of 
qualifled  applications.  Too  many  of 
these  applications  have  been  submitted 
in  good  faith  by  the  local  sponsors,  en- 
dorsed with  confidence  by  the  State,  and 
then  relegated  to  the  ever-growing  stock- 
pile of  unserviced  requests.  In  my  own 
State,  only  39  of  the  95  applications  on 
file  have  received  planning  assistance. 
Nationwide,  there  is  a  backlog  of  almost 
1,200  projects,  covering  more  than  87 
million  acres.  The  National  Association 
of  Soil  &  Water  Conservation  Districts 


has  requested  an  appropriation  of  $10 
million  for  planning. 

I  support  this  position  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  viewed  favorably  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Conamittee. 

The  demand  requires  the  best  efforts 
of  all.  Most  of  the  States  have  increased 
their  appropriations  for  watershed 
planning.  The  State  of  Arkansas  now 
spends  $100,000  annually  for  this  work. 
The  Arkansas  General  Assembly  recently 
appropriated  additional  funds  for  the 
employment  of  qualified  technicians  to 
assist  in  the  prelimijiary  stages  of 
planning.  1 

Protecting  and  developing  our  soil  and 
water  resources  are  a  sound  investment 
in  the  future  of  our  country.  The  small 
watershed  program  is  a  vital  part  of 
these  efforts.  It  is  shortsighted  and  un- 
economical to  limit  the  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  program. 

I  hope  that  my   colleagues   on   the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  see  fit  to 
rectify  these  errors  which  I  believe  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

REDUCTION  OF  COSTLY  FARM 
SURPLUSES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
need  to  have  at  all  times  sufficient  re- 
serve stocks  of  food  and  fiber  in  this 
country  to  meet  any  emergency,  such  as 
an  enemy  attack,  natural  disasters,  or 
severe  crop  failures. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  have  as  much 
as  $7.4  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
tied  up  in  farm  surpluses  stored  in  ware- 
houses across  this  Nation. 

These  are  commodities  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  under 
loan  or  in  inventories.  As  of  December 
31,  1964,  the  CCC  had  $2.8  billion  worth 
of  commodities  under  loan,  and  $4.6  bil- 
lion worth  in  inventories,  owned  outright 
by  the  Government. 

That  adds  up  to  a  total  investment  of 
$7.4  billion.  It  is  entirely  too  much 
money  to  be  tied  up  in  warehouse  stocks. 

It  costs  the  taxpayere  of  the  United 
States  more  than  $1  billion  a  year  for 
carrying  charges  and  storage  and  han- 
dling of  these  huge  surpluses. 

During  the  last  4  years  we  have  re- 
duced our  grain  holdir^s  to  somewhat 
manageable  proportions,  but  we  still 
have  $2.5  billion  tied  UP  in  feed  grains 
and  another  $1.7  billion  in  wheat. 

But  we  also  have  $2,2  billion  tied  up 
in  cotton,  either  under  loan  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  or  owned 
outright  by  the  CCC.  And  we  have  $850 
million  worth  of  tobacco  under  loan. 

Now,  cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown 
in  my  State  and  in  my  section  of  the 
country,  Mr.  President,  and  I  always 
want  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  farmers  of  my  State  and 
region.  , 

But  there  is  no  exc4$e  for  us  having 
that  much  money  tied  up  in  cotton  and 
tobacco  stored  in  warehouses.  These 
commodities  ought  to  be  moving  in  the 
trade. 

As  of  February  19,  of  this  year,  the 
Conimodity  Credit  Corporation  had  6.2 
million  bales  of  cotton  under  loan,  and 
owned  7.3  mUlion  bales  outright. 


That  is  13 '/a  million  bales  of  cotton. 

We  ought  to  have  some  cotton  in  re- 
serve, Mr.  President,  but  we  do  not  need 
that  much. 

These  huge  surpluses  are  the  result  of 
our  outmoded,  patchwork,  inadequate 
farm  program,  Mr.  President.  This  is 
why  we  need  new  farm  legislation,  espe- 
cially on  cotton.  This  is  why  we  need 
to  move  away  from  the  costly  price  sup- 
port loan  program  to  a  program  of  di- 
rect, compensatory  payments. 

The  direct  payment  plan,  which  I  long 
have  advocated,  would  be  an  incentive 
to  farmers  not  to  overproduce.  It  would 
give  the  small  farmers  adequate  price 
support  protection  without  tying  up  huge 
sums  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  surplus 
crop  storage.  It  would  give  the  larger 
farmers  more  freedom  to  produce  for  the 
world  market. 

In  cotton  there  should  be  no  need  for 
an  export  subsidy  and  no  need  for  a  sub- 
sidy to  domestic  mills  to  offset  the  export 
subsidy. 

The  program  I  advocate,  Mr.  President, 
would  put  the  responsibility  for  market- 
ing cotton  on  the  producer,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  would  put  the  responsibility  for  cot- 
ton storage  on  the  warehouseman. 

It  would  put  the  responsibility  for  buy- 
ing and  selling  cotton  in  the  hands  of 
the  trade,  where  it  belongs. 

It  would  take  the  Government  out  of 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  cotton, 
and  it  would  place  us  in  a  more  competi- 
tive position  on  the  world  market. 

This  is  what  we  need,  Mr.  President. 
Our  present  program,  which  was  the  best 
we  could  get  in  Congress  last  year,  is  not 
doing  the  job. 

It  is  helping  our  cotton  mills  and  our 
cotton  workers,  and  it  is  increasing  our 
domestic  consumption  of  cotton.  But 
it  is  not  increasing  our  cotton  exports, 
and  it  is  not  doing  an  adequate  job  of 
controlling  production  and  reducing  our 
surplus  stocks. 

Our  textile  mills  are  using  about  a 
million  more  bales  of  cotton  than  they 
did  in  1963,  but  our  farmers  produced 
last  year  a  record  yield  of  15.2  million 
bales  on  14.1  million  acres. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  losing  instead  of 
gaining  in  cotton  exports.  Instead  of 
exporting  5  million  bales  this  year,  as  we 
anticipated  earlier,  it  now  appears  that 
our  exports  will  run  to  no  more  than 
4.5  million  bales. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  remedying  this  situation  if  we 
enact  new  legislation  this  year,  providing 
for  direct  payments  to  farmers  on  their 
domestic  allotment  production,  thus 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  subsidy 
payments  to  the  domestic  mills  and  the 
export  trade. 

In  this  way,  the  domestic  mills  could 
buy  our  cotton  at  the  world  price  and  re- 
main competitive  with  foreign  textiles. 
We  could  better  compete  on  raw  cotton 
in  the  world  market.  And  the  taxpayers 
would  save  million  of  dollars. 

If  we  could  go  even  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  switch  away  from  price  sup- 
port loans  to  direct  payments  on  all  farm 
contunodities,  we  could  save  even  more 
money. 


After  allowing  for  the  cost  of  carrying 
sufficient  reserve  stocks  to  meet  emer- 
gencies, we  could  still  save  between  $500 
and  $750  million  a  year  in  carrying 
charges. 

This  is  money  that  could  be  used  to 
aid  the  farmers  or  be  applied  against  the 
national  debt. 

These  are  thoughts  to  consider,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  take  up  new  farm 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
speech  last  week  in  the  Senate  on  the 
urgent  need  for  a  new  farm  program, 
there  appeared  in  all  three  of  Atlanta's 
daily  newspapers  and  the  Albany  Herald, 
editorials  in  support  of  my  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials,  from  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Atlanta  Times, 
and  the  Albany  Herald,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Atlanta   (Ga.)    Journal,  Mar.  10, 

1965] 

The  Talmadce  Plan 

A  number  of  years  ago  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge  proposed  a  new  way  to  help  the 
cotton  farmer. 

It  would  do  away  with  a  lot  of  today's  re- 
strictions, double  subsidies  and  paperwork. 

Briefly,  there  would  be  two  prices  for 
cotton. 

One  would  be  a  controlled  price  for  cotton 
raised  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  other  price  would  be  whatever  the 
farmer  could  get  in  the  world  market. 

Big  brother  would  keep  an-^ye  and  give 
him  a  hand  up  on  domestic  produce  only. 

The  plan  would  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  book- 
keeping, subsidies  to  exporters  and  textile 
people,  warehousing,  and  farmer  frustrations 

It  is  nice  to  read  that  Washington  Is  re- 
garding it  with  favor. 

Knowing  a  little  of  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  the  complexities  of  the  bureaucratic 
mind  we  were  afraid  It  was  too  simple  for 
Washington  to  understand. 


[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Ckjnstitution,  Mar. 

11.  1965] 

Talmadge  Cotton  Plan  Deserves  a  Trt  in 

Helping  Solve  the  Farm  Muddle 

Senator  Talmadge's  plan  to  take  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business  of  buying  and 
storing  cotton  reportedly  will  be  included  in 
the  Johnson  administration's  farm  bill  soon 
to  be  presented  to  Congress.  With  admin- 
istration backing,  chances  for  favorable  ac- 
tion are  good. 

The  Senator  has  worked  for  a  number  of 
years,  with  the  collaboration  of  former  Sen- 
ator Hubert  Ht^MPHREY,  to  perfect  this  plan. 
Originally  it  Included  other  commodities  as 
well  and  if  the  plan  works.  It  might  be  ap- 
plied to  other  crops.  It  would  be  less  costly 
and  would  help  to  lower  the  mountains  of 
surplus  foods  and  fiber  piled  up  in  ware- 
houses. 

Under  the  present  program,  the  Govern- 
ment guarantees  farmers  a  parity  price  for 
cotton  above  the  world  market  price.  This 
has  resulted  In  the  Government  having  to 
take  title  to  millions  of  bales  which  It  stores 
and  sells  at  a  loss.  In  order  to  sell  this  cot- 
ton abroad,  the  Government  must  pay  ex- 
porters another  subsidy  so  they  may  com- 
pete in  world  markets.  Meanwhile,  a  third 
subsidy  has  been  added  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference domestic  textile  firms  pay  for  U.S. 
cotton  and  world  prices,  thus  enabling  them 
to  compete  with  foreign  textile  mills. 

Under  the  Talmadge  plan,  farmers  would 
be  paid  in  cash  the  difference  between  a  fair 
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price  for  cotton  on  the  domestic  market  and 
the  world  price.  Thus  the  two  other  sub- 
sidies could  be  eliminated.  Quota  arrange- 
ments for  the  domestic  market  would  be  re- 
tained but  farmers  who  grew  amounts  be- 
yond their  quota  would  be  allowed  to  sell  it 
without  the  subsidy  payment. 

The  plan  sounds  sensible  and  practical. 
Direct  payments  would  eliminate  much  of 
the  present  administrative  and  storage  costs. 
It  would  give  a  better  break  to  the  small 
farmer  in  his  battle  to  stay  on  the  land. 

None  can  truthfully  claim  that  the  present 
program  is  a  success.  As  Senator  Talmadce 
pointed  out  in  his  letter  to  constituents  yes- 
terday, the  number  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  decreased  by  566.C00  in  the  past  4 
years  and  farm  population  declined  by  more 
than  2.25  million.  Many,  as  he  said,  have 
been  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

With  costs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture ever  on  the  rise,  the  facts  do  not 
testify  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  present 
program.  The  Talmadge  plan  should  be 
given  a  try. 

[From   the    Atlanta    Times.   Mar.    11,    1965] 
Let  OtjR  Farmers  Farm 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge's  appeal  to  the 
Senate  for  a  new  beginning  in  farm  policy 
which  will  move  away  from  conventional 
farm  price  supports  and  acreage  control  to 
provide  a  less  rigid  agrictiltural  program 
makes  sense. 

In  fact.  Jiist  about  anything  that  reduces 
the  around-the-world  ribbon  of  red  tape 
which  is  helping  to  drive  farmers  from  the 
land  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  monumental  governmental  subsidies. 

"Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  experiment.  Let 
us  not  be  afraid  to  turn  loose  old  outworn 
concepts  of  farm  policy."  Senator  Talmadge 
said  in  a  plea  for  a  "guarantee  to  the  farmer" 
of  "a  proportionate  share  of  the  national  In- 
come." 

The  Senator  also  called  for  measures  to 
move  more  U.S.  and  Georgia  farm  com- 
modities onto  the  world  market  at  more 
competitive  prices. 

The  Senator's  "let  the  farmer  farm"  pro- 
gram would  shift  the  farmer  and  farmland 
into  a  system  of  domestic  allotments  without 
acreage  controls. 

Although  there  may  seem  to  be  an  insol- 
uble problem  in  regard  to  farm  surpluses  at 
present,  there  is  no  real  reason  why  changes 
in  the  subsidy  system  shouldn't  be  tried  with 
resultant  benefits  to  the  consumer,  the  tax- 
payer and  the  farmers. 

A  major  area  of  concern  in  any  farm  pro- 
gram, and  that  includes  Senator  Talm.adge's, 
should  be  the  migration  of  the  people  from 
the  land  into  the  cities. 

We  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  this 
wholesale  shift  from  the  land,  which  has 
been  aided  and  abetted  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs,  will  be  regretted. 

We  need  to  support  our  smaller  communi- 
ties, our  smaller  cities.  And  these  areas  still 
draw  much  of  their  sustenance  from  the  van- 
ishing farmer. 

For  every  thousand  farmers  we  drive  from 
the  land  with  rigid  governmental  programs, 
there  are  10,000  problems  created  in  the 
cities. 

Let's  help  the  American  farmer  to  save 
himself — and  his  land. 


[From  the  Albany  Herald.  Mar.  11,  1965] 
Senator   Talmadge's  F.arm   Plan 

The  inclusion  by  President  Johnson  of  the 
cotton  program  authored  by  Georgia's  Junior 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  in  the  admin- 
istration's omnibus  farm  bill  is  a  tribute  not 
only  to  the  individual,  whose  keen  mind  Is 
exerting  an  ever-wider  influence  in  govern- 
mental circles,  but  to  the  State  and  the 
South.  What  became  apparent  to  the  Pres- 
ident was  the  fact  that  Senator  Talmadge 


has  few  peers  in  matters  of  agricultvire, 
chiefly  because  he  has  studied  the  subject 
long  and  well — as  boy  and  man  in  the  fields 
and  in  the  much  broader  aspects  of  eco- 
nomics and  management. 

Accordingly,  the  Senator  has  advanced  for 
several  years  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Talmadge  farm  plan  In  the  Senate.  In 
this  endeavor,  he  greatly  Impressed  his  col- 
leagues, one  of  whom.  Hubert  Horatio  Hum- 
phrey, of  Minnesota,  introduced  a  bill  similar 
to  that  of  the  Georgian  insofar  as  it  applied 
to  the  commodity  of  cotton.  But  the  Tal- 
madge plan  was  mousetrapped  on  several 
occasions  because,  as  he  put  it  to  the  Senate 
only  yesterday,  "the  various  segments  of  our 
agricultural  economy,  our  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  our  farm  representatives  in  the 
Congress  have  never  been  able  to  reach  sufB- 
clent  agreement  on  these  proposals  to  get 
them  enacted  into  law." 

As  the  Senator  sees  the  problem,  a  new 
legislative  approach  is  long  overdue.  The 
problem  Itself  is  defined  as  one  of  "too  much 
production,  too  many  surpluses,  and  farm 
Income  that  is  much  too  low."  Commodity 
price  supports,  he  concedes,  are  better  than 
nothing,  but  this  program  "is  not  doing  the 
job  it  is  supposed  to  do.  It  is  too  expensive 
to  the  taxpayers.  It  is  too  cumbersome  and 
restrictive  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  doing  an 
adequate  job  of  keeping  supply  in  line  with 
demand.  It  is  not  making  us  sufficiently 
competitive  in  the  world  markets.  •  •  *  It 
Is  not  giving  the  farmer  a  fair  return  for  his 
labor  and  his  investment." 

What  is  needed  as  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive? This,  too,  is  defined  by  the  Senator: 
"*  *  •  a  program  to  let  the  farmer  farm, 
to  guarantee  him  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  national  income,  and  to  put  American 
farm  commodities  back  on  the  world  market, 
at  competitive  prices." 

Consequently,  Senator  Talmadge  would 
shift  the  emphasis  from  acreage  controls  to 
domestic  allotments  based  on  pounds,  bush- 
els, bales  and  other  such  measures  to  control 
production.  For  Government  price  support 
loans,  he  would  substitute  direct  compensa- 
tory payments  to  the  farmer  as  an  incentive 
to  remain  within  his  domestic  production  al- 
lotment. These  steps,  he  feels  with  some 
logic,  should  yield  more  income  to  the  farmer, 
more  freedom  from  administrative  redtape 
and,  abov€  all,  remove  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  "business  of  buying,  trans- 
porting, storing  and  selling  farm  commodi- 
ties." effecting  a  considerable  savings  of  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars  a  year  to  the  taxpayers 
for  these  tasks  alone. 

Fortunately,  the  Johnson  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  meet  the  Talmadge  challenge 
by  at  least  making  a  start  toward  revamping 
a  farm  policy  that  was  initiated  under  the 
Roosevelt  administration  of  the  thirties  and 
has  continued  largely  unchanged.  "Let  us 
not  be  afraid  to  experiment,"  the  Senator 
urged  his  colleagues.  "Let  us  not  be  afraid 
to  turn  loose  old,  outworn  concepts  of  farm 
policy.  We  may  not  accomplish  all  of  our 
objectives  at  once  or  in  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion or  in  one  session  of  Congress.  But,  in 
the  words  of  our  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, 'Let  us  begin.' " 

We  find  this  approach,  this  rethinking  of 
a  fundamental  domestic  problem,  refreshing 
and  compelling.  Much  of  the  Talmadge  farm 
plan  now  bears  the  imprimatur  of  a  Presi- 
dent who,  like  the  Senator,  has  been  con- 
nected with  agriculture  most  of  his  life.  Let 
us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic health,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer,  that  the  Congress  can  be  so  per- 
suaded. 


EULOGY  OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
ENGLE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.    Mr.  President,  Clair 
Engle  was  one  of  those  rare  public  men 


who  enriched  the  lives  and  the  work  ot 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  soon  found  out  that  Clair 
Engle's  name  was  synonymous  with  the 
great  strides  that  were  being  made  in  the 
West — in  irrigation,  reclamation,  min- 
ing, and  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Clair  Engle  carved  a  niche  for  himself 
which  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  he  did 
it  by  his  devotion,  his  dedication,  and  his 
profound  application  to  the  causes  that 
he  believed  in  for  the  West. 

When  he  presented  a  bill  he  was  always 
the  knowledgeable  advocate,  the  articu- 
late presenter,  and  the  logical  persuader. 

In  the  Senate,  he  continued  to  unfold 
his  great  potential.  As  his  interests 
broadened  and  deepened,  the  demands  on 
his  time  increased,  and  he  drove  him- 
self harder  and  harder.  But  he  never 
did  so  as  a  sacrifice.  Senator  Engle  loved 
government  and  he  loved  politics. 

He  was  looking  forward  joyously  to 
another  campaign  in  California  when  he 
was  stricken,  and  it  was  many  months 
before  his  great  heart  would  acknowledge 
that  he  could  not  make  the  race. 

His  death  is  a  tragedy  for  California, 
the  West  and  for  the  Nation  at  large,  but 
no  one  can  feel  his  loss  as  poignantly  as 
his  wife,  Lucretia. 

To  her  and  to  other  members  of  his 
family,  my  wife  Delia  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy. 


^ 


KENNETH  E.  BeLIEU:  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  recently  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
BeLieu  has  served  his  country  both  as  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  highest  cal- 
iber, and  as  an  outstanding  civilian  with 
the  Armed  Forces — as  a  result,  he  fully 
understands  the  workings  of  both  sys- 
tems. 

As  an  officer  of  World  War  II  he  was 
decorated  with  both  the  Bronze  Star  and 
the  Silver  Star  for  heroic  action  in  the 
Normandy  campaign.  After  the  war  he 
ably  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Mr.  BeLieu 
again  saw  action  in  the  Korean  conflict, 
where  his  aggressive  and  courageous  par- 
ticipation unfortunately  led  to  the  loss 
of  one  leg. 

After  the  Korean  war.  he  attended  an 
accelerated  program  at  the  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  In  recent  years  Mr. 
BeLieu  has  served  his  country  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  In- 
stallations and  Logistics.  In  this  posi- 
tion, he  has  displayed  an  unusual  capa- 
bility to  make  clear  decisions,  to  work 
hard  with  intelligence  and  ability,  and 
to  put  the  interests  of  the  country  above 
all. 

President  Johnson  has  indeed  made  a 
wise  choice  in  this  appointment,  for  here 
is  a  man  who  is  able  to  put  civilians  at 
ease  and  talk  with  the  line  military  on 
their  own  terms. 

I  congratulate  Secretary  BeLieu,  and 
wish  him  well  as  he  takes  on  his  new  and 
arduous  duties. 


ZACH  LOUSSAC  IS  DEAD 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
me,  and  for  thousands  in  Alaska  and  else- 
where who  knew  him,  this  is  a  sad  day. 
It  is  so  because  of  the  death  in  Seattle 
yesterday  afternoon  of  Zachary  J. 
Loussac. 

Admitted  not  long  since  to  a  Seattle 
hospital,  Mr.  Loussac  had,  in  recent  days, 
undergone  two  major  operations.  For 
the  last  2  years  or  sq  he  has  been  in 
failing  health,  but  untU  his  final  illness 
lived  an  active  life. 

Zach,  as  he  was  known  throughout 
Alaska,  was  a  man  ot  many  parts,  of 
many  virtues,  that  long  ago  earned  him 
an  enduring  place  in  the  Alaska  history 
that  he  helped  make. 

Zach  Loussac  was  a  businessman.  He 
was  a  successful  and  fair  businessman. 

He  was  a  warm  human  being. 

He  was  a  man  of  unassailable  integrity. 

He  was  a  man  who  bHieved  in  sharing 
the  rewards  of  his  successes  with  his  fel- 
low Alaskans  even  while  he  was  alive. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  principles  from 
which  for  him  there  could  be  no  devia- 
tion. 

I  am  only  one  of  tht  very  many  who 
saw  in  Zach  Loussac  the  embodiment  of 
the  American  ideal  at  fts  finest. 

An  immigrant  to  the  United  States 
while  still  a  young  man,  Mr.  Loussac  was 
born  in  Moscow,  Russia.  Last  July  13  he 
was  82  years  of  age.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  in  Moscow  and  after  coming  to 
New  York  he  attended  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy.  It  was  to  follow 
the  career  he  had  decided  upon,  that  of 
pharmacy,  that  Mr.  Loussac  went  to 
Alaska  in  1907.  He  lived  variously  at 
Iditarcd,  at  Juneau,  and  Anchorage.  It 
was  particularly  at  Anchorage  that  fi- 
nancial success  came  to  him,  and  it  was 
with  this  community  that  he  had  the 
longest  and  closest  association.  For 
many  years  he  owned  drugstores  there 
and  his  business  interests  widened.  He 
was  the  owner  of  the  Loussac  Building 
and  the  Loussac-Sogn  Building  in 
Anchorage. 

Mr.  Loussac  was  a  member  of  many 
organizations,  including  the  Pioneers  of 
Alaska;  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks;  he  was  a  Mason,  and  a 
Shriner.  Likewise  he  was  a  member  of 
B'nai  B'rith.  Mr.  Loussac  served  as 
Mayor  of  Anchorage  and  was  the  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  League  of  Alas- 
kan Cities. 

In  1949  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Ada 
Harper,  who  survives  him. 

At  Anchorage  Mr.  Loussac  established 
the  Loussac  Foundation,  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  funds  for  a  pub- 
lic library.  1 

I  knew  Zach  well.  1  considered  him 
my  friend  and  I  hope  he  considered  me 
to  be  his.  This  was  a  man  of  excep- 
tional character.  This  was  a  man  of 
rare  courage.  This  was  a  man  who 
would  not  waste  a  principle  for  any  con- 
sideration whatsoever.  Mr.  President, 
I  remember.  I  remember  well.  I  re- 
member campaigning  through  the  then 
Third  Division  of  Alaska  in  1952  when 
Mr.  Loussac  was  a  candidate  for  the 
ten-itorial  legislature  and  I  for  reelection 
as  Delegate  in  Congress.    I  do  not  need 


to  remind  anyone  that  those  were  trying 
times  when  heavy  assaults  were  being 
made  upon  the  democratic  processes  and 
the  democratic  way  of  life,  and  fear  had 
too  often  replaced  commonsense  and  the 
ancient  American  beliefs  and  traditions. 
Mr.  Loussac,  as  a  candidate  for  political 
office,  refused  to  trim  his  sails.  He  re- 
fused to  make  any  concessions  whatso- 
ever to  his  deep  beliefs  in  the  validity 
and  correctness  and  glory  of  the  Ameri- 
can way.  When  the  time  came  in  cam- 
paigning to  state  himself,  he  did  so 
valiantly  and  freely  and  without  reser- 
vation. He  lost.  Perhaps  those  were 
not  the  times  for  such  a  man  as  Zach 
Loussac  to  seek  public  office.  I  do  not 
know.  But  what  I  do  know  is  that  my 
esteem  and  affection  for  the  man,  al- 
ready high,  reached  a  new  plateau  then 
from  which  there  never  afterward  was 
any  descent  at  all. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  and  I  mourn  Zach  Lous- 
sac's  death.  Filled  with  years  he  may 
have  been  and  indeed  was  but  there  was 
no  aging  of  the  vital  youth  of  his  spirit, 
and  we  shall  miss  him  deeply  and  always. 
To  Mrs.  Loussac,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  commentary  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  written  by  Woodlief  P. 
Thomas,  chief  economist  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRn,  as  follows: 

Commentary  on  Balance-of-Patments 
Hearings  of  SuBCOMMrrTEE  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  of  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

(By  Woodlief  Thomas,  chief  economist, 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee) 

FIRST  WEEK MARCH   9-11,    1965 

In  the  first  week  of  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  Government  officials 
described  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  out- 
lined measures  that  have  been  taken  to  deal 
with  It. 

It  was  brought  out  that  there  is  an  evident 
surplus  of  dollar  liquidity  available  to  the 
leading  industrial  and  financial  countries  of 
the  world.  This  surplus  of  dollars  has  de- 
veloped over  the  years,  principally  from  a 
combination  of  U.S.  payments  abroad  for 
military  purposes  and  economic  aid  and  a 
fiow  of  long-term  and  short-term  capital 
from  the  United  States  to  other  countries — 
particularly  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
combined  outflow  exceeded  the  substantial 
and  growing  excess  of  U.S.  exports  of  mer- 
chandise and  returns  from  foreign  Invest- 
ments over  merchandise  Imports  and  out- 
payments  for  travel  and  other  services. 

Capital  flows  abroad  increased  most 
sharply  in  the  latter  half  of  1964.  It  appears, 
on  the  basis  of  preliminary  estimates,  that 
in  that  period,  when  the  surplus  of  usual 
current  transactions  '  was  at  a  record  annual 


1  Including  net  balance  of  receipts  and  pay- 
ments for  merchandise  exports  and  Imports, 
income  from  Investment,  military  sales  and 
expenditures,  travel,  transportation,  other 
services,  and  remittances  and  pensions. 


rate  of  nearly  $7.5  billion,  net  U.S.  private 
capital  movements  abroad  rose  to  an  annual 
rate  of  well  over  $6  billion,  compared  with 
an  average  of  about  $4  billion  in  the  4  pre- 
vious years.  This  outflow  of  capital,  to- 
gether with  continued  grants  and  capital 
payments  abroad  by  the  U.S.  Government  of 
over  $3.5  billion,  could  be  held  accountable 
for  the  net  deficit  on  ordinary  transactions, 
which  reached  an  annual  rate  of  over  $4  bil- 
lion in  the  half  year. 

This  deficit  was  financed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  reverse  movements  of  foreign 
short-term  capital  to  this  country,  largely 
for  the  account  of  commercial  banks  and 
official  institutions.  Movements  of  gold  and 
of  other  U.S.  monetary  reserves  were  rela- 
tively small  in  1964.  The  sudden  large  ac- 
cumulations of  liquid  dollar  claims  by  for- 
eigners, however,  present  a  threat  to  U.S. 
reserves,  and  in  fact  in  the  early  weeks  of 
1965.  there  was  an  outflow  of  gold  of  nearly 
$500  million. 

For  a  nvunber  of  years  exports  of  merchan- 
dise have  been  expanding,  as  have  rettirns 
from  U.S.  Investments  abroad  and  other  cur- 
rent receipts,  and  the  total  of  current  re- 
ceipts has  exceeded  the  total  costs  of  Im- 
ports, military  expenditures,  foreign  travel, 
and  other  services  acquired  from  foreigners. 
The  total  volume  of  international  trade 
among  countries  has  expanded,  as  nearly  all 
developed  countries  have  increased  their  out- 
put and  their  trade  with  other  countries. 
The  share  of  U.S.  exports  in  total  world 
trade  has  been  generally  maintained  or  de- 
clined only  slightly. 

To  some  extent  U.S.  exports  have  been  di- 
rectly related  to  U.S.  payments  for  military 
purposes  abroad  and  to  foreign  aid. 
Amounts  directly  attributable  to  such 
sources  of  funds  have  risen  to  85  or  90  per- 
cent of  payments  for  these  purposes  and  have 
been  close  to  10  percent  of  gross  receipts  for 
goods  and  services  sold  abroad.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee that  ctirtallment  in  these  programs 
would  be  largely  counterbalanced  by  a  re- 
duction in  U.S.  exports.  As  a  result,  possi- 
bilities for  reducing  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  by  curtailing  Government  aid 
and  loans  would  be  limited.  The  decisive 
questions  are  whether  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  limited  reduction  In  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  would  be  sufScient 
to  outweight  any  disadvantageous  effects 
upon  the  broad  public  aims  of  the  programs. 

Some  objections  were  also  raised  to  adop- 
tion of  any  severe  measures  to  curtail  the 
volume  of  tourist  expenditiires  abroad — an- 
other element  of  some  Importance  In  our 
international  payments.  This  subject  Is 
scheduled  for  further  consideration  In  the 
hearings. 

The  recently  announced  program  of  the 
President  for  reducing  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  attacks  the  problem  in  many 
of  its  asp>ects.  Greatest  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  curtailment  of  capital  flows  abroad.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  that 
element  in  the  past  year  or  more.  In  this 
area,  as  well,  some  objections  have  been 
raised  to  any  severe  measures. 

With  particular  reference  to  direct  busi- 
ness investment  abroad,  it  Is  pointed  out 
that  a  large  part  of  the  fvmds  expended 
represent  retained  earnings  from  operations 
abroad,  and  therefore  do  not  involve  a  drain 
of  funds  from  the  United  States.  It  is  fur- 
ther stated  that  futtire  receipts  from  such 
investment  might  contribute  to  reducing  the 
International  payments  deficit  or  to  the 
attainment  of  a  surplus.  Already,  current 
annual  earnings  on  foreign  Investments  have 
exceeded  net  new  investments  abroad  in 
most  years.  Many  businesses  find  it  desir- 
able to  Increase  facilities  abroad  in  order 
to  maintain  markets  or  gain  new  ones. 
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UNANSWERED    QUESTIONS 

Various  questions  remain  without  satis- 
factory answers.  The  first  of  these  is  to 
what  extent  the  large  capital  outflows  In  the 
latter  half  of  1964  are  due  to  temporary 
causes  to  or  what  extent  they  represent 
trends  that  may  continue.  If  they  are  tem- 
porary, there  may  soon  be  a  reaction.  Even 
so.  further  Improvement  from  the  situation 
existing  before  the  last  half  of  1964  is  desira- 
ble. Foreigners  might  be  willing  to  show 
some  moderate  continuing  increase  in  their 
holdings  of  dollar  assets,  but  those  accumu- 
lations will  probably  have  to  be  less  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  7  years,  if  further 
drains  on  our  gold  stock  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  second  major  question  is  whether 
dollar  payments  abroad  can  be  curtailed 
without  reducing  U.S.  exports  and  hence 
affecting  output  and  employment  in  the 
United  States.  Underlying  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  another  question:  why  have 
recent  large  outflows  of  dollars  not  been 
matched  by  increased  exports?  Why  do  for- 
eigners prefer  to  build  up  liquid  dollar 
balances  and  eventually  withdraw  gold, 
rather  than  use  dollars  to  buy  more  U.S. 
goods  and  services  or  make  long-term  in- 
vestments in  this  country?  What  are  the 
implications  of  this  accumulation  of  dollar 
liquidity? 

This  week's  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Agriculture  will  describe 
some  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  other 
countries  on  imports,  and  more  particularly 
on  certain  types  of  goods  and  services.  This 
may  explain  difficulties  in  Increasing  U.S. 
exports,  particularly  of  ovir  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  to  many  countries  which 
have  an  abundance  of  dollars. 

Some  of  the  economists  appearing  before 
the  subconmiittee  this  week  may  have  some 
explanations  of  why,  in  view  of  the  abun- 
dance of  dollars,  our  exports  have  not  in- 
creased even  more  rapidly  or  oiar  imports 
less  rapidly  than  they  have.  Does  our  cost 
and  price  structure  hamper  our  competitive- 
ness? Since  about  1958.  prices  and  wages 
have  risen  more  in  other  industrial  countries 
than  in  the  United  States.  But  the  other 
countries  started  from  much  lower  levels  of 
costs  and,  moreover,  they  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  productive  capacities  and  hence 
their  ability  to  compete.  Are  fiu-ther  adjust- 
ments necessary  to  enhance  the  relative  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  products  in  world  mar- 
kets? 

To  check  the  outflow  of  capital,  will  further 
interest  rate  adju-stments  be  needed — either 
declines  abroad  or  Increases  in  the  United 
States?  Lower  long-term  interest  rates  in 
the  United  States  than  in  other  developed 
countries  may  be  one  cause  for  foreign  bor- 
rowing in  this  country.  Objections  have  been 
raised,  however,  to  adoption  of  monetary  pol- 
icies that  would  permit  such  rates  to  rise 
in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  large  vol- 
ume of  savings  in  this  country  relative  to 
the  volume  of  borrowing  demands  may  be 
keeping  long-term  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  from  rising  to  levels  prevail- 
ing in  other  developed  countries.  The  ef- 
ficient functioning  of  capital  markets  abroad 
and  the  flow  of  savings  into  investment  are 
Impaired  by  various  restrictions  and  prac- 
tices. These  hindrances  may  be  responsible 
for  the  continuation  of  differentials  in  re- 
spective rate  levels,  without  inducing  capital 
flows  in  one  direction  or  another.  They  may 
also  account  for  some  of  the  flow  of  foreign 
borrowing  demands  to  the  U.S.  capital  mar- 
kets, that  would  occiu-  even  though  rates 
were  more  nearly  equal. 

To  what  extent  may  forces  responsible  for 
the  recent  sharp  Increase  in.  the  payments 
deficit  be  corrected  without  special  govern- 
mental action?  Some  of  the  economists 
scheduled  to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee this  week  are  likely  to  take  the  position 
that  the  recent  large  deficits  are  largely  due 


to  temporary  factors  that  may  soon  cease  or 
diminish.  The  Brookings  Institution's  study, 
largely  prepared  in  1962  and  published  In 
1963,  presented  projections  of  U.S.  exports 
and  imports  for  1968  that  would  provide  a 
substantial  surplus.  This  study  was  the  focal 
point  of  studies  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments carried  out  in  1963  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Mr.  Walter  Salant,  who 
headed  the  Brookings  study  and  who  is 
scheduled  as  a  witness  on  March  18,  may  en- 
deavor to  explain  to  what  extent  the  pro- 
jected trends  are  being  realized  and  what  new 
forces  have  developed. 

An  important  gap  in  the  Brookings  study 
was  consideration  of  capital  movements  and 
prevision  of  the  trends  that  have  developed 
in  that  area.  The  great  difliculties  have  been 
in  that  area.  What  will  Mr.  Salant  and  the 
other  economists  have  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject? 

QUESTION    OF    INTERNATIONAL    LIQUIDITY 

One  matter,  which  has  received  much  pub- 
lic discussion  but  has  had  little  mention  in 
the  hearings  to  date,  is  the  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  international  liquidity.  This  Is 
likely  to  be  brought  up  by  some  of  the  econ- 
omists, particularly  those  who  think  that 
current  balance-of-payments  deficits  are 
likely  to  be  temporary.  The  problem  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  one  calling  for  im- 
mediate action  because  the  recent  large  defi- 
cits in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  have 
provided  the  developed  countries  of  the 
world  with  a  generous  supply  of  liquid  dollar 
assets — indeed  a  surplus. 

The  potential  problem  of  liquidity  is  two- 
fold. First,  if  and  when  the  U.S.  pavments 
deficit  ends,  additions  to  the  supply  of  liquid 
dollars  will  diminish.  If  not  disappear.  Sec- 
ond, placing  the  burden  of  maintaining 
liquidity  on  one  or  two  key  currencies  may 
subject  those  currencies  to  imdue  strains 
and  interfere  with  the  smooth  functioning 
of  their  domestic  economies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  modifications  in 
the  structure  and  operations  of  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  assure  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  liquidity  for  the  maintenance  of 
world  trade  and  to  take  care  of  large  shifts 
in  financial  assets  that  occur  regularly,  and 
particularly  to  meet  transitory  crises  that 
arise  occasionally.  This  problem  was  treated 
extensively  in  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee inquiry  of  1963,  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  course  of  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings. 


SPRING  SKIING  AND  UTAH 
TOURISM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of 
the  temperatures  of  the  past  few  days 
here  in  Washington,  spring  is  not  far 
away,  and  soon  our  energies  will  be  di- 
rected toward  observance  of  cherry  blos- 
som activities. 

Out  in  the  West,  and  particularly  in 
my  State  of  Utah,  spring  also  brings  a 
wonderful  form  of  skiing.  Now,  you 
might  think  that  after  enjoying  a  winter 
skiing  sea-son  that  stretches  from  late 
October  or  early  November  to  early 
March,  that  the  thousands  of  skiers 
would  just  about  have  exhausted  their 
efforts  on  the  slopes  of  our  several  fine 
ski  resorts. 

Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Spring  skiing 
in  the  Wasatch  Mountains  of  Utah  brings 
forth  a  different  crop  of  skiers,  at  least 
different  in  appearances. 

Mild  daytime  temperatures  allow  the 
skiers  to  shed  the  thermal  underwear  and 
heavy  outer  garments  prevalent  in  the 
winter.  Shirtsleeves  and  shorts  are 
standard  wear  for  spring  skiers. 


The  development  of  skiing  in  Utah  has 
grown  considerably  the  past  several 
years.  Major  ski  resorts  stretch  from 
Snow  Basin  near  Ogden,  in  northern 
Utah,  to  the  newly  opened  Brian  Head 
ski  resort  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Utah. 

Typical  snow  conditions  for  this  time 
of  the  year  were  reported  over  the  week- 
end. As  an  example,  at  Alta,  in  Salt  Lake 
Coimty,  skiers  enjoyed  fresh  powder  snow 
on  top  of  a  maximum  ski-packed  base  of 
156  inches,  or  13  feet,  of  snow. 

At  Brighton  and  Solitude  resorts  there 
is  some  fresh  powder  on  a  maximum  121- 
inch  packed  base.  At  Park  City's  Treas- 
ure Mountains,  a  resort  made  possible 
through  a  ma j  or  Area  Redevelopment  Act  ' 
loan,  skiers  are  drawn  to  slopes  covered 
with  nearly  100  inches  of  snow.  These 
slopes,  incidentally,  are  reached  by  a  2- 
mile-long  gondola  ski  lift  that  is  nearly 
unique  in  American  ski  resorts. 

Beaver  Mountain  and  Brian  Head  re- 
sorts in  southern  Utah  also  report  good 
to  excellent  skiing  this  past  weekend, 
with  many  outdoor  enthusiasts  traveling 
from  out  of  State  to  enjoy  this  sport. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  days  of  worry- 
ing about  the  outflow  of  our  gold  reserves, 
and  with  many  people  urging  our  tourists 
to  stay  home,  I  heartily  concur  with  the 
thought  that  tourist  dollars  do  more  good 
spent  in  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  skiers  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Congress  a  cordial  invitation 
to  try  oui-  spring  skiing. 

I  would  think  that  through  promotion 
of  our  natural  beauty  and  scenic  areas 
and  enlightenment  of  our  travel-minded 
citizens,  we  can  truly  "see  America  first" 
and  benefit  by  the  wonders  within  our 
borders. 

Salt  Lake  City  lies  only  30  minutes  by 
car  over  excellent  highways  from  the 
most  popular  resorts  where  spring  skiing 
now  is  in  full  force. 

Slopes  can  be  found  for  the  experi- 
enced daredevil  who  can  plummet  nearly 
2,000  vertical  feet  on  a  single  ski  run  and 
for  the  beginner  or  child  whose  skill  de- 
mands a  more  gentle  run. 

May  I  suggest:  "This  year,  ski  Utah." 


March  16,  1965 
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SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  IGNORES 
FARM  LABOR  NEEDS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  continues  his  ada- 
mant insistence  that  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  seasonal  labor  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  farmers.  He  points 
to  the  sterile  numbers  produced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  its  bat- 
tery of  computers.  If  the  Secretary 
would  look  further  to  determine  the 
skills  and  experience  of  the  available 
workers,  he  would  learn  that  the  situa- 
tion in  the  fields  and  orchards  bears  lit- 
tle relation  to  the  numbers  on  his  press 
releases. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  14  entitled,  "Lack  of  Workers 
Perils  Coast  Crop,"  pointed  out  the  diflQ- 
culties  encountered  in  California.  A  let- 
ter from  a  constituent  points  out  some 
difiBculties  in  Nebraska.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  materials  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Lack  of  Workers  Perils  Coast  Chop — Grow- 
ers  IN    California    Fisd    Domestic    Help 

Unstable 

San  Francisco,  March  13. — A  huge  success 
in  the  recruitment  of  domastic  labor  for  Cali- 
fornia larm  work  was  reported  today  by  Al- 
bert B.  Tieburg,  State  director  of  employ- 
ment, but  there  waB  a  tremendous 
accompanying  failure — domestic  help  is  not 
staying  on  the  Job. 

In  one  county  alone,  Ventura,  more  than 
7,000  men  have  been  hired  since  December 
24  for  the  lemon  harvest,  Mr.  Tieburg  said 
only  about  2,200  to  2,300  Were  now  on  the  job 
and  the  county  was  more  than  1,000  workers 
short  of  its  needs. 

A  year  ago,  he  recalled,  only  200  domestic 
workers  were  employed  in  the  Ventura  har- 
vest, 85  percent  of  which  was  done  by  Mexi- 
can nationals  imported  under  Public  Law 
78.    The  turnover  was  minimal. 

"Enough  men  have  been  hired  in  Ventura 
County  to  harvest  this  year's  lemon  crop  and 
next  year's  too,"  Mr.  Tieburg  said  in  a  tele- 
phone interview  from  his  oflBce  In  Sacra- 
mento, "but  only  18  percent  of  the  harvest 
has  been  completed,  as  against  30  percent 
normally  at  this  time.  By  April,  when  the 
peak  is  reached,  we  may  be  2,000  short." 

DRAB  picture  DRAWN 

A  drab  picture  v/as  drawn  here  yesterday 
by  representatives  of  agriculture,  labor,  and 
Industry  at  a  meeting  called  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  expiration  of  Public  Law  78  last  De- 
cember 31.  A  common  complaint  was  the 
inability  of  California  growers  to  know  what 
crops  and  what  acreages  to  plant  in  the  light 
of  what  they  view  as  an  uncertain  labor  sup- 
ply at  harvest  time. 

Mr.  Tieburg  was  asked  whether  he  could 
guarantee  growers  of  surjuner  and  fall  crops 
enough  labor  to  do  the  harvesting.  Last  year, 
60,000  Mexican  nationals  were  among  the 
about  350.000  persons  at  work  during  the 
peak  harvest  season. 

"No,  I  can't,"  he  replied.  "From  the  in- 
formation we  have  we're  going  to  be  short 
thousands  of  workers." 

"I  can't  manufacture  labor,"  Mr.  Tieburg 
continued.  "All  I  can  do  Is  prime  the  interest 
of  domestic  workers  or  certify  a  need  for 
foreign  workers.  Only  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
[W.  Wlllard  Wirtz]  has  the  right  to  author- 
ize foreign  workers  to  come  In." 

At  what  grower  representatives  called  a 
summit  conference  to  call  attention  to  Cali- 
fornia's asserted  plight  to  President  Johnson 
and  the  Nation,  one  spokesman  after  another 
foresaw  the  planting  of  smaller  acreages  of 
tomatoes  and  other  crops  with  consequent 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

SEES    LABOR   CRISIS 

Mr.  Tieburg  said  in  the  Interview  that  he 
had  received  the  same  complaint,  and  he  in- 
dicated agreement  with  the  meeting's  version 
of  the  labor  situation. 

The  labor  supply  at  harvest  time,  he  said, 
is  the  big  question  in  California  agriculture 
this  year. 

"Before  the  growers  make  their  investment 
they  want  assurance  they  will  have  enough 
domestic  and  foreign  harvest  hands,"  he  said. 

Typical  of  the  speeches  at  the  meeting 
was  that  of  Robert  Holt,  secretary-manager 
of  the  California  Tomato  Growers  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  growers  of  tomatoes 
for  processing.    He  said : 

"Processing  tomatoes  are  a  high-cost, 
labor-intensive  crop  vrtth  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $250  per  acre  up  to  the  time  of 
harvest.  The  culture  and  harvest  of  to- 
matoes has  been  performed  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  foreign  supplemental  workers. 
These  workers  represent  about  85  percent  of 
the  total  work  force.  Growers  canhot  risk 
an  investment  of  $250  per  acre  unless  they 


have   some    confidence    that    labor   will   be 
available  to  harvest  the  crop." 

U.S.   AID   SOUGHT 

What  the  growers  want,  participants  of 
the  meeting  indicated  in  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  is  the  setting  up  of  machinery 
through  which  as  many  as  70,000  supple- 
mentary foreign  workers  may  well  have  to 
be  processed  at  the  harvest  peak.  Grave 
consequences  to  the  State's  $3.5  billion  agri- 
cultural Industry  were  predicted  if  there  was 
not  any  advance  planning. 

The  telegram  noted  that  California  had 
recently  certified  an  immediate  need  for  1,000 
foreign  supplementary  workers  and  that  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  had  authorized  600.  He  pre- 
scribed paying  $1.25  an  hour  through  March 
and  $1.40  after  that.  All  qualified  domestic 
workers,  including  those  from  other  States, 
would  have  to  be  acceptable,  he  said. 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  has  insisted  that 
domestic  workers  be  hired  first.  Late  last 
month  he  asked  Mr.  Wirtz  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  the  prompt  processing  of 
that  country's  nationals  into  California  if 
their  services  became  necessary  within  a 
month. 

According  to  the  State  department  of  em- 
ployment, no  Mexican  nationals  are  now  em- 
ployed on  California  farms  except  for  "green 
card"  carriers.  These  are  Mexican  citizens, 
many  of  whom  live  in  this  country,  who 
carry  permanent  visas  and  are  regarded  as 
part  of  the  domestic  labor  force. 

Thomas  L.  Pitts,  head  of  the  California 
Labor  Federation,  has  urged  adoption  of  a 
$2  minimum  piece-rate  wage  for  adult  farm- 
workers. 

GsMoin),  Nebr., 
January  28, 1965. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  a  farmer  In  Pierce 
County,  Nebr.  Last  week,  I  stopped  in  Nor- 
folk, Nebr.,  at  the  State  Employment  Office, 
where  I  applied  for  a  farmhand  for  a  year- 
round  job.  I  was  told  that  they  could  not 
supply  5  percent  of  the  applications  for 
farmwork.  What  has  become  of  this  coun- 
try? Welfare — you  name  it  and  we  have  it. 
No  work,  but  big  welfare  checks. 

Why  do  so  many  people  want  to  live  in  the 
city?  I  can  tell  you.  So  they  can  get  on 
welfare.  They  don't  want  to  work  any  more. 
Let's  say  we  cut  the  nvunber  of  farmers  down 
to  1  miUion.  You  ask  our  welfare  President 
who  is  going  to  work  those  farms. 

But  should  I  worry?  I  am  65  years  old. 
I  cant  do  all  this  farm  work  any  more.  Mr. 
Hruska,  this  country  has  gone  the  limit. 
Time  will  tell  what  Is  going  to  happen.  In 
1964,  I  had  a  2 1/2 -percent  return  on  my  op- 
eration. In  other  words,  I  didn't  make  any- 
where near  5  percent  on  my  Investment,  with 
nothing  for  labor. 

I  produced  700  hogs  and  100  fat  cattle  and 
the  eggs  of  2,000  hens.  I  own  600  acres  of 
land.  My  net  return  was  $2,753.45.  But  I 
got  a  workout,  at  l^ast. 

Stop  this  nonsense  of  welfare,  whatever  it 
may  be.  Send  those  on  welfare  out  to  Ne- 
braska and  we  will  give  them  work.  Not 
much  pay,  as  we  don't  have  it.  Block  all 
this  nonsensical  legislation  whenever  pos- 
sible. It  has  to  stop.  For  every  dollar  spent, 
there  must  be  a  dollar  earned. 
Yours  truly, 

Anton  Moes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Anton  Moes,  of 
Osmond,  Nebr.,  was  looking  for  a  farm- 
hand for  a  full-time  job.  Upon  inquiry 
at  the  State  employment  oflBce,  he  was 
told  that  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
openings  for  farmworkers  could  be  filled. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  plentiful  supply 
of  labor  which  the  Secretary  alleges. 

This  letter  expresses  the  sense  of  frus- 
tration of  many  farmers.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  administration  predicts  that 


the  number  of  farmers  must  be  cut  down 
to  1  million.  On  the  other  hand,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  refuses  to  take  action 
to  assure  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor  is  available  to  the  struggling 
farmers  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Moes  points  out  that  farmworkers 
cannot  be  found  even  though  there  is 
work  available.  The  prediction  that  the 
number  of  farmers  will  be  reduced,  if 
present  conditions  prevail,  is  reinforced 
by  Mr.  Moes'  illustration  of  his  return 
from  both  his  investment  and  his  labor. 
With  600  acres  of  land,  100  cattle,  700 
hogs  and  2,000  hens,  plus  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  this  farmer  made  $2,753.45.  This 
is  an  appalling  return  on  the  investment 
necessary  to  produce  that  amount  of 
food,  to  say  nothing  of  the  work  required. 
If  Mr.  Moes  can  find  a  farmworker  to 
help  him  with  the  work  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided under  the  recent  Department  of 
Labor  regulations  for  importing  forei§p 
laborers,  he  will  be  paying  the  worker 
$1.40  an  hour.  If  no  overtime  is  required 
and  a  year's  work  is  calculated  at  2,000 
hours,  the  farmhand  will  receive  $2,800. 
This  amounts  to  $46.55  more  than  Mr. 
Moes  is  returned  on  his  investment  and 
$2,800  more  than  he  receives  for  his  own 
labors. 

Recent  developments  have  aggravated 
the  problems  of  another  segment  of  our 
agricultural  industry.  Last  week,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Farm  Labor  Serv- 
ice, Jack  Donnachie,  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nebraska  sugarbeet 
growers  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining foreign  workers  for  the  1965  beet 
crop.  By  some  strange  coincidence,  the 
Department  of  Labor  cannot  make  a  de- 
termination of  the  availability  of  domes- 
tic workers  until  April  15.  Since  the 
planting  season  for  the  beetgrowers  is 
from  April  1  to  April  15,  the  beetgrowers 
must  determine  whether  to  plant  beets 
without  knowing  whether  adequate  labor 
will  be  available.  Could  the  reason  for 
the  coincidence  in  dates  be  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  feels  that  should  the 
true  picture  be  known,  the  beetgrowers 
would  not  plant  as  many  acres  of  beets? 
If  so,  this  cannot  be  considered  cooper- 
ation, it  must  be  considered  deception. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle and  two  editorial  comments  on  this 
situation  from  the  Scottsblufif  Star- 
Herald  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Scottsbluff   (Nebr.)    Star-Herald, 

Mar.  11,1965) 

Farmers  To  Plant  Beets  With  Labor  Sttpflt 

Still  Uncertain 

(By  John  C.  Oster) 

Nebraska  beet  growers  will  plant  their 
sugarbeets  this  spring  without  knowing  il 
an  adequate  labor  supply  wUl  be  available 
at  thinning  time. 

This  became  clear  Wednesday  when  Jack 
Donnachie,  deputy  director  of  the  Farm 
Labor  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
told  representatives  of  the  sugarbeet  indus- 
try in  Scottsbluff  that  "we  never  have  certi- 
fied the  need  for  import  labor  in  advance  of 
the  need." 

Donnachie,  who  met  with  directors  of  the 
Nebraska  Nonstock  Beet  Growers  Association, 
officials  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  said  "by  April 
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15  we  ought  to  know  how  many  domestic 
workers  can  be  obtained." 

Recommended  planting  dates  for  sugar- 
beets  in  this  area  are  from  April  1  to  15,  ac- 
cording to  Lionel  Harris,  superintendent  of 
the  Scotts  Bluff  Experiment  Station. 

In  the  past.  Mexican  import  workers  have 
been  used  for  thinning  the  beets  about  the 
middle  of  May.  However,  Public  Law  78, 
under  which  the  Mexican  nationals  were 
brought  into  the  country,  expired  December 
31  of  last  year  and  Congress  refused  to  ex- 
tend it. 

When  the  so-called  bracero  law  expired, 
the  Jurisdiction  over  imported  agricultural 
workers  passed  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  then  ruled  that 
foreign  nationals  could  not  be  brought  into 
the  country  without  ah  intensive  effort  first 
to  recruit  unemployed  domestic  workers. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  unemployed  farm- 
workers in  the  country,"  Donnachie  said 
Wednesday.  The  problem,  he  said,  was  to  get 
them  into  the  areas  where  they  are  needed. 

"We're  going  to  try  to  see  that  every 
domestic  worker  that  has  a  desire  to  do  this 
type  of  work  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
it."  Donnachie  declared,  adding  "Secretary 
Wirtz  takes  tlie  position  that  up  until  this 
time  we  have  been  able  to  meet  the  need 
with  domestic  workers."  This  was  true  In 
California  and  Arizona,  Donnachie  said,  and 
"there  have  been  no  crop  losses  because  of 
labor  shortages." 

Donnachie  said  the  Federal  Government 
would  lend  all  of  the  assistance  it  can  to  the 
State  and  regional  employment  services  In 
the  effort  to  recruit  domestic  workers  for 
the  area  but  that  "Secretary  Wirtz  takes 
the  position  that  agriculture  shouldn't  rely 
on  the  Department  of  Labor  to  meet  its 
needs." 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  no  certification 
of  foreign  labor  under  the  new  law  nnd 
when  and  if  such  certification  is  made.  Don- 
nachie said.  Secretary  Wirtz  will  make  it. 
Formerly  this  decision  was  up  to  regional 
employment  service  directors,  he  said. 

Asked  how  long  It  would  be  following  cer- 
tification before  Mexican  nationals  could  be 
on  the  job  Donnachie  said  this  was  un- 
certain since  there  has  been  no  contractual 
agreement  with  the  Mexican  Government 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Mexican  Government,  he  said,  would 
probably  insist  on  guarantees  of  pay.  health 
services,  and  other  benefits  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Government  under  the  bracero  law  and 
not  now  provided  by  law. 

It  would  be  up  to  the  agricultural  em- 
ployers to  contract  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  these  services,  he  said. 
Fred  Holmes,  vice  president  of  labor  rela- 
tions for  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  said 
the  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers has  appointed  a  six-member  com- 
mittee to  meet  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment but  that  no  formal  meetings  have 
been  held.  Holmes  is  a  member  of  that 
committee. 

Should  the  Federal  Government  decide  to 
permit  Mexican  nationals  into  the  country. 
Holmes  asked  that  the  council  be  notified 
immediately  so  that  the  necessary  border 
receiving  and  screening  stations  can  be  es- 
tablished. 

Holmes  said  that  Great  Western  has  been 
recruiting  domestic  workers  in  Texas  for 
about  a  month  and  "we  feel  we  will  get  the 
same  number  of  domestics  as  last  year. 
That's  our  present  feeling  on  the  matter.  I 
hope  we're  wrong." 

Donnachie  said  he  was  hopeful  that  more 
domestics  could  be  hired  because  of  Improved 
conditions  of  employment  this  year.  Indi- 
vidual contracts  are  being  offered,  he  said, 
as  well  as  transportation  t>oth  ways  when  the 
contract  is  completed. 

He  also  discounted  claims  that  domestic 
workers  are  not  as  efBclent  as  nationals,  say- 


ing "I  am  not  one  to  say  that  our  citizen 
workers  can  be  outproduced  by  any  na- 
tional." Of  covirse,  he  conceded,  single  do- 
mestic workers  cannot  outproduce  the 
Mexican  national  family  unit. 

The  meeting  Wednesday  was  arranged  by 
the  directors  of  the  Nebraska  Beet  Growers 
Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Ne- 
braska congressional  delegation  to  acquaint 
the  Labor  Department  with  local  problems. 

Tliose  attending  In  addition  to  the  beet- 
growers  directors  were  Holmes  and  Leonard 
Henderson,  manager  of  the  Scottsbluff-Ger- 
ing  Great  Western  sugar  factory;  Harold 
Mahan,  regional  farm  director  for  region  7  of 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  out  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Lambert  Eitel,  Nebraska  State 
commissioner  of  labor,  Lincoln;  Don  Chris- 
tenson,  head  of  the  farm  division  of  the 
Nebraska  Employment  Service;  and  Keith 
Ricliins  of  the  Scottsbluff  Employment  Serv- 
ice office. 


[From  the  Scottsbluff   (Nebr.)    Star-Herald, 
Mar.  9,  1965) 

Farmer  "Rooked"  in  Labor  Mart 

One  of  the  better  news  stories  last  week 
was  that  one  about  California  County  Su- 
pervisor Howard  F.  Robinson's  lemon  picking 
experiment,  conducted  as  a  sort  of  anony- 
mous research  into  the  farm  labor  problem. 

Although  there  is  no  direct  relationship 
between  lemons  and  sugarbeets,  both  the 
lemon  grower  and  the  sugarbeet  grower 
face  a  labor  problem  which  is  quite  similar. 
It  stems  from  the  Congress'  unwillingness  to 
extend  the  bracero  program  and  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department's  reluctance  to  implement 
other  authority  to  import  foreign  labor, 
chiefly  Mexican  nationals. 

The  Ventura  County  official  presented 
himself  to  the  State  employment  oflBce,  was 
hired  Immediately  and  went  to  work  in  the 
lemon  orchards  where  his  identity  became 
known  after  a  couple  of  days  on  the  ladders. 
An  insurance  executive,  he  was  described  as 
a  vigorous  43. 

Wliat's  interesting  is  his  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  farm  labor  problem,  drawn  from 
personal  observation,  and  the  probable  na- 
ture of  the  testimony  he  will  give  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department,  which  is  investigating 
farmers'  requests  for  foreign  labor  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  it  will  do  this  week  in  Scottsbluff, 
when  a  Labor  Department  official  will  consult 
with  Nebraska  growers. 

Robinson  told  interviewers  that  "The 
farmer  Is  getting  a  rooking  as  far  as  getting 
the  job  done." 

He  observed  that  turnover  of  labor,  part 
of  it  recruited  from  skid  rows,  runs  as  much 
as  25  to  50  percent  daily. 

"You  have  people  who  are  interested  in 
putting  in  8  hours  rather  than  working  8 
hours.  They  recognize  that  if  they  just 
kind  of  loaf  along,  they  can  get  a  day's  pay 
and  that's  all  they  are  interested  In." 

Outside  of  the  fact  that  some  of  Robin- 
son's fellow  workers  drank  alcoholic  liquors 
on  the  job  and  during  the  night  and  the 
additional  fact  that  "they  don't  smell  too 
good,"  as  he  put  it,  he  found  accommoda- 
tions for  eating  and  sleeping  were  all  right. 
The  food  was  excellent  and  the  barracks 
conditions  reminiscent  of  wartime. 

Sugarbeet  growers  could  encounter  a  prob- 
lem somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the 
citrus  grower  Is  battling  In  California.  We 
do  not  know.  We  do  know,  however,  that  a 
competent  and  trustworthy  labor  supply  is 
vital  to  the  sugarbeet  Industry.  Without  It, 
the  repercussion  could  be  enormous. 


[From  the  Scottsbluff   (Nebr.)    Star-Herald, 
Mar.  12,  1965 1 

Visit  Does  Not  Change  Pictore 

Farmers  may  have  a  better  understanding 

and,  possibly,  a  sense  of  reassurance,  after 

the  visit  of  the  Federal  Labor  Department 

official  Wednesday,  but  basically  their  situa- 


tion in  respect  to  "stoop  labor"  for  the  1965 
sugarbeet  crop  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
altered  very  materially. 

Jack  Donnachie,  Deputy  Director  of  Farm 
Labor  Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
made  It  plain  that  his  agency  will  not  au-' 
thorlze  any  move  to  Import  Mexican  na- 
tionals  before  exhausting  all  possibilities  of 
recruiting  domestic  workers  for  the  job. 

And,  additionally,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
need  for  foreign  workers  will  not  be  deter- 
mined  sooner  than  April  15,  or  about  a 
month  before  the  normal  time  for  thinning 
arrives. 

Essentially,  this  has  been  about  the  sched- 
ule to  which  the  Government  intended  to 
hew  all  along. 

Moreover,  it  reemphaslzes  the  intention  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  end,  if  possible, 
the  importation  of  foreign  labor  quickly,  in 
implementation  of  a  policy  directed  toward 
alleviation  of  domestic  unemployment,  now 
figured  at  around  4.8  million  persons. 

Evidently,  the  only  way  that  the  Labor 
Department  can  be  diverted  from  its  clearly 
outlined  path  Is  for  the  Congress  to  pass  new 
legislation.  This  Is  not  likely  to  happen. 
Therefore,  it  seems  rather  sure  that  growers 
of  sugarbeets  must  live  with  the  situation, 
as  it  exists. 

It's  not  a  satisfactory  prospect,  certainly 
not  what  the  growers  association  and  the 
sugar  companies  have  been  seeking  to  avert. 
But  it's  not  demonstrated  yet  that  it  will 
be  intolerable.  The  rules  now  being  estab- 
lished  may  last  for  a  long  time,  and,  if  this 
is  true,  the  realities  of  the  present  and  the 
future  might  dictate  that  an  adjustment  in 
practices  and  attitude  is  inevitable,  if  the 
sugarbeet  industry  as  we  have  known  it  is 
to  survive. 

If,  in  the  end,  technology  Is  unable  to 
eliminate  more  of  the  stoop  labor  still  re- 
quired to  produce  a  crop,  and  if  farm  costs 
of  production  cannot  be  prevented  from 
spiraling  upward  without  compensatory  re- 
turn, the  answer  may  have  to  be  found  in  the 
price  of  sugar. 

Generally,  It's  never  been  too  high.  And, 
that's  something  for  us  to  remember. 

Simply  put,  the  farmer  has  to  make  a 
profit;  and  if  his  costs  go  up  he  should  be 
Justified  in  anticipating  a  reasonably  higher 
return. 

For  our  part,  we  hope  the  new  labor  regu- 
lations will  be  reasonably  and  compassion- 
ately administered,  and  that  the  farmers' 
problem  can  be  equitably  balanced  against 
the  Labor  Department's  antiunemployment 
goals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  got  to  be  that 
way. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  sugar- 
beets  are  the  economic  Ufeblood  of  irrigated 
reclamation  regions.  We  hope  commonsense 
prevails  and  that  the  supply  is  not  cut  off. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Donnachie  is 
quoted  as  saying  on  March  10 : 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  up  untU  this  time  we  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  need  with  domestic  workers. 
This  was  true  in  California  and  Arizona  and 
there  have  been  no  crop  losses  because  of 
labor  shortage. 

The  New  York  Times,  of  March  14,  in 
an  article  entitled,  "Lack  of  Workers 
Perils  Coast  Crop,"  quoted  the  Cali- 
fornia State  director  of  employment,  Mr. 
Albert  Tieburg,  that,  "From  the  infor- 
mation we  have,  we're  going  to  be  short 
thousands  of  workers."  This  refutes 
Secretary  Wirtz'  statement  as  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Donnachie.  Furthermore,  if  Mr, 
Donnachie  does  not  consider  the  crops 
which  are  not  planted  due  to  unreliable 
labor  supplies  as  losses,  I  submit  that  he 
needs  to  reconsider  his  definition  of 
losses. 
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Mr.  Tieburg  also  stateff : 
Only  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  right 
to  authorize  foreign  workers  to  come  In. 

This  fact  leaves  the  farmer  in  a  great 
dilemma.  Last  Wednesday,  Mr.  Donna- 
chie said: 

Secretary  Wirtz  takes  the  position  that 
agriculture  shouldn't  rely  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  meet  its  need. 

From  this,  we  see  that  the  only  source 
of  relief  for  the  farmei-  has  given  ad- 
vance notice  that  no  help  is  forthcoming. 

Assuming  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  no  obligation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  agricultural  industry,  the 
least  that  can  be  expected  would  be  that 
the  Secretary  not  obstruct  the  farmer  in 
his  own  efforts  to  obtain  assurance  of 
an  adequate  labor  supply. 

Secretai-y  of  Labor  Wirtz  has  evidently 
taken  the  fact  of  Congress  refusal  to 
extend  Public  Law  78  to  indicate  that  no 
foreign  workers  are  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  country.  He  has  stretched  the 
meaning  of  that  lapse  if  he  contends 
that  that  event  gives  him  license  to  ig- 
nore the  needs  of  agricultural  producers. 
This  is  not  the  case  and  it  is  time  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  that  fact. 


FIVE  PERSPECTIVES  ON  EAST-WEST 
TRADE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25,  1965,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky,  professor  of  economics  at  George- 
town University,  presented  a  paper  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate setting  forth:  "Five  Perspectives  On 
East-West  Trade."  The  New  York  Times 
carried  rather  extensively  comments 
upon  and  excerpts  of  his  presentation. 

Believing  that  what  Professor  Dobri- 
ansky  had  to  say  is  very  pertinent  in  the 
consideration  of  the  pax)posal  that  the 
West  begin  engaging  in  trade  with  Rus- 
sia, the  captive  and  the  satellite  na- 
tions, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Five  Perspectives  on  Bast-West  Trade 
(By    Dr.    Lev    E.    Dobriansky,    professor    of 
economics,  Georgetown  Universi»y,  before 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Feb.  25, 1965) 

"The  Soviet  Union's  economic  offensive  is  a 
carefully  thought  out  plan  to  disrupt  normal 
commercial  cooperation  between  the  Indus- 
trial nations  of  the  West  and  the  under- 
developed countries  which  need  capital,  to 
snare  other  nations  into  becoming  econom- 
ically dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
promote  friction  within  the  Western  alliance. 
What  we  are  seeing  is  a  form  of  economic 
banditry  by  the  Soviet  Union,  another  weap- 
on In  Its  Imperialistic  scheme." — Hon.  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  1961. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distiaiguished  members, 
I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
five  interrelated  perspectives  on  the  extreme- 
ly vital  subject  of  East-West  trade.  With 
some  identifying  qualification,  the  quoted 
Humphrey  statement  on  the  cover  describes 
pimgently  the  nature  of  the  totalitarian  Red 
economic  aggression  launched  against  us  and 
the  free  world.  Considering  the  effectiveness 
of  Moscow's  deceptive  peaceful  coexistence 
and  the  potemklnized  independence  of  so- 


called  satellites  in  Central  Europe,  the  state- 
ment bears  even  greater  applicability  to- 
day than  4  years  ago. 

Within  the  limited  space  of  this  presenta- 
tion, the  perspectives  offered  here  embrace 
certain  supportable  preconceptions  and 
points  of  understanding  that  necessarily 
must  impinge  on  any  rational  evaluation  of 
the  issue.  Indeed,  whatever  the  preconcep- 
tions, analytically  they  are  more  determina- 
tive for  the  resolution  of  this  important 
issue  than  the  essentially  secondary  consid- 
erations of  credits,  strategicity  of  goods,  out- 
standing obligations,  various  legal  impedi- 
ments, patents,  copyrights,  the  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
blunt  desire  for  profits.  Narrow  discussions 
of  these  secondary  points  cannot  satisfac- 
torily answer  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  the  strategic  significance  of  trade  in 
the  imperio-coloniallst  Red  design  for  world 
conquest,  the  role  of  the  so-called  satellites 
in  the  implementation  of  this  design,  West- 
ern economic  contributions  to  the  strength  of 
the  totalitarian  Red  Empire,  and  seeming 
short-run  benefits  accruing  to  the  tragic 
long-run  disbenefit  of  the  free  world  in  this 
Incessant  cold  war  struggle.  In  short,  East- 
West  trade  Is  not  a  subject  for  the  simple 
vacutun  of  normal  commercial  negotiation 
and  transaction,  but  rather  it  is  an  issue 
fraught  with  extensive  politicoeconomic 
ramifications  that  the  following  interlocking 
perspectives  aim  to  delineate. 

I.  U.S.    economic    contributions    to    soviet 

RUSSIA'S    inner    empire 

One  of  the  most  ^striking  Ironies  of  the 
modern  period  is  the  heavy  inadvertent  eco- 
nomic assistance  given  by  the  United  States 
to  the  formation,  growth,  and  development 
of  Soviet  Russia's  inner  empire,  namely  the 
Soviet  Union  itself.  The  supreme  irony  is 
that  unconditioned  good  Intentions,  mixed 
with  unfortunate  elements  of  protracted  ig- 
norance, have  contributed  to  the  buildup  of 
the  power  center  of  the  so-called  world  Com- 
munist movement  and  the  basic  enemy  of 
our  Nation.  There  seems  to  be  almost  a 
cyclical  pattern  In  our  economic  assistance 
to  Moscow's  imperio-colonialist  ambitions. 

Succinctly,  the  pattern  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  1919-22,  while  one  non -Russian 
nation  after  another — be  it  Byelorussia,  Geor- 
gia, Ukraine  or  Turkestan — strove  to  preserve 
its  newly  won  independence  in  the  full  spirit 
of  Wilson's  national  self-determination  prin- 
ciple, the  American  Relief  Administration 
poured  over  $40  million  Into  Soviet  Russia, 
indirectly  helping  it  to  destroy  the  new  non- 
Russian  states;  (2)  1926-31,  while  Moscow 
embarked  upon  a  genocidal  Russiflcation 
program  against  its  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions, U.S.  exports  of  basic  industrial  and 
electrical  equipment,  plus  valuable  know- 
how,  more  than  doubled  to  contribute  im- 
measurably to  Moscow's  first  5-year  plan;  (3) 
1932-40,  while  Soviet  Russian  assaults  on  the 
forces  of  non-Russian  "bourgeois  national- 
ism" reached  new  peaks  in  the  man-made 
famine  of  1932-33,  the  Vinnitsia  genocide  of 
1936-37,  the  heavy  deportations  and  purges 
of  the  period,  certain  American  business 
groups  pressed  for  the  recognition  of  the 
U.S.SJl.,  a  bilateral  commercial  agreement 
was  consummated  In  1935,  exports  moved 
steadily  upward  to  about  $87  million  by  1940, 
and  though  the  percentage  of  our  total  ex- 
ports was  never  more  than  4.3  percent,  its 
Incremental  value  to  Moscow's  empire  econ- 
omy was  Incalculable;  and  (4)  1942-47,  while 
during  the  war  and  after  non-Russian  na- 
tionalism erupted  throughout  the  empire, 
roughly  $11  billion  of  U.S.  goods  were  poured 
Into  the  U.S.S.R.  and  used  both  to  defeat 
the  Nazis  and  to  crush  the  forces  of  non- 
Russian  independence. 

This  ugly  record  of  the  past  may  be  ex- 
plained away  on  grounds  of  ignorance  and 
shortsightedness;  today,  there  is  little  excuse 
for  adding  another  chapter  to  this  record 


and  callously  ignoring  the  effects  of  ex- 
panded unconditional  trade  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  captive  nations  in  the 
U.S.SJI.  The  incredible  irony  of  democratic 
America  abetting  the  strength  and  power 
of  Soviet  Russia's  imperlo-colonlalist  reins 
over  approximately  120  million  non-Russians 
in  this  inner  empire  would  only  be  com- 
pounded. It  is  bad  enough  that  politically 
we  have  been  grossly  deficient  In  extending 
the  promise  of  freedom  and  independence 
to  these  crucially  situated  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations;  let  us  not  economically  con- 
tribute to  the  alienation  of  these  natural 
allies. 

n.  CAPTIVE  nations  versus  totalitarian  red 

STATES 

My  second  perspective  on  this  thoroughly 
politico-economic  subject  is  the  cold  war 
dimension  in  the  Red  Empire,  between  the 
captive  nations  and  the  totalitarian  Red 
states.  It  is  a  grave  and  misleading  fallacy 
to  identify  the  captive  nations — the  unfree 
peoples  themselves — with  the  respective 
totalitarian  Red  states  in  the  empire,  as  some 
do  today  when  they  speak  of  "fragmenta- 
tion," "non-monolithlsm,"  and  some  m3rthi- 
cal  "growing  independence  of  Communist 
nations"  in  Moscow's  outer  empire.  Indeed, 
this  fallacy  is  used  to  justify  expanded  U.S. 
trade  with  the  totalitarian  governments  In 
Central  Europe.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  there 
has  been  an  unfortunate  unfamiliarity  with 
Soviet  Russian  techniques  of  "independence" 
and  "nationalist"  gesttires  vis-a-vis  the  non- 
Russian  republics  in  the  inner  empire,  which 
substantially  have  also  been  applied  to  the 
"satellites." 

The  armed  and  public  eruptions  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  fifties — in  Georgia  as 
well  as  in  Hungary,  In  Turkestan  as  in  Po- 
land, In  Ukraine  as  in  East  Germany — were 
scarcely  beneficial  to  plan  fulfillments,  the 
integration  of  the  East  European  sector  of 
the  Red  empire  along  the  still  cardinal  line 
of  self-sufiaciency,  the  launching  of  a  world 
economic  offensive,  particularly  among  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  the  general 
pursuit  of  the  cold  war  in  every  conceivable 
sphere.  When  Western  acquiescence  to  the 
empire  became  manifestly  evident,  latitudes 
for  superficial  changes  and  gestures  were 
easily  afforded,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
captive  nations  has  had  to  assume  more  cov- 
ert forms,  as  in  economic  slowdowns,  local- 
ism in  the  USSR.,  underground  political 
activity,  and  utilization  of  allowable  means 
for  national  expression  which  the  govern- 
ments themselves  seek  to  exploit. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  comprehend  the  logic 
of  those  who  contend  that  by  simply  trading 
with  the  Red  totalitarian  governments  we 
would  further  the  independence  of  several 
captive  nations,  enhance  the  opportunities 
of  freedom,  and  advance  the  interest  of  wca-ld 
peace.  Simple  commercial  trade  would  guar- 
antee the  very  opposite.  In  sheer  power 
terms,  the  survival  of  every  so-called  Com- 
munist government,  including  Belgrade  and 
Peiping,  ultimately  rests  on  the  power  of  Rus- 
sia's inner  empire.  Despite  t3fplcal  Intra- 
emplre  rifts  and  quarrels,  it  is  fantastic  to 
believe  that  any  dependent  regime  In  central 
Europe  would  seek  suicide.  It  is  always  In- 
teresting to  observe,  as  In  the  present  North 
Vietnam  crisis,  how  the  parties'  ranks 
spontaneously  close  when  the  whole  network 
appears  to  be  threatened.  Moreover,  with 
organic  COMECON  relationships,  one  mem- 
ber benefiting  by  Western  trade  benefits  the 
whole.  Unconditional  trade  would  work  for 
the  totalitarian  state  and  the  empire  and 
against  the  captive  nation  and  Its  struggle  for 
freedom. 

m.    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    RED    TRADE    WEAPON 

The  third  perspective  can  be  Introduced 
by  recalling  the  fact  that  In  1952,  when 
Stalin's  Moscow  announced  Russia's  world 
economic  offensive,  our  businessmen 
laughed;   8  years  later  any  of  them  were 
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rightly  concerned  about  the  oil  offensive 
In  Western  Europe  and  the  empire's  penetra- 
tions In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
They  saw  more  than  just  normal,  competi- 
tive, business-as-usual  trade.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Red  trade  weapon  has  demon- 
strated well  the  dictum  expressed  by 
Khrushchev  in  1955,  "We  value  trade  least 
for  economic  reasons  and  most  for  political 
reasons." 

Red  strategists  have  even  provided  the 
stages  of  this  longrun  development:  (1) 
The  buildup  of  U.S.S.R.  industry  in  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties  and  its  reconstruction  in 
the  postwar  period,  to  which  the  West  con- 
tributed heavily;  (2)  in  the  fifties,  East 
European  integration  and  the  plunge  into 
the  world  economic  offensive,  again  with 
Western  assistance;  (3)  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties, the  complete  liberation  of  the  under- 
developed countries  from  politico-economic 
ties  with  the  imperialists;  and  (4)  by  1980, 
with  the  West  so  isolated  and  in  turmoil, 
victory  will  fall  like  a  ripe  apple  into  the 
laps  of  the  worldwide  socialist  camp.  Fan- 
tastic? We  have  already  witnessed  the  first 
two  stages  and  are  now  witnessing  the  third 
in  process. 

Whether  this  third  stage  will  be  success- 
fully completed  by  the  empire's  rulers  will 
depend,  among  other  things,  on  the  type  of 
longrun  trade  policy  we  and  our  allies  adopt 
to  wage  the  cold  war.  Mikoyan,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  has  given  the  clue  as  to  how 
the  Industrial  West  Is  to  aid  In  this  Red 
global  program:  "It  will  be  necessary  to 
make  wide  use  of  foreign  trade  as  a  factor 
for  economizing  in  current  production  ex- 
penditures and  in  capital  investment,  with 
the  aim  of  accelerating  the  development  of 
corresponding  branches"  (1961).  In  other 
words,  whether  by  direct  trade  with  Moscow 
or  indirectly  via  Bucharest,  Warsaw,  or 
Prague,  the  West  Is  to  enable  the  empire  to 
leap  over  years  of  research  and  development 
cost  so  that  it  in  ttirn  would  show  the 
underdeveloped  countries  how  to  leap  Into 
socialist  industrialization. 

To  argue  as  some  do  for  more  liberalized 
trade,  or  to  adjust  our  license  Issuances  to 
the  fact  that  West  European  business  profits 
from  close  to  $5  billion  worth  of  transactions 
with  Eastern  Europe,  is  analogous  to  justi- 
fying the  spread  of  opium  peddling  because 
some  Indulge  in  it.  Also,  to  lubricate  the 
drive  for  easier  East-West  trade  and  simul- 
taneously argue  for  the  passage  of  the  $3.3 
billion  foreign  aid  program  because  Red 
pledges  of  economic  aid  presumably  quad- 
rupled in  1964  is  not  exactly  a  self-consl-.tent 
posture  in  the  light  of  the  empire's  economic 
warfare  objectives. 

IV.   THE   WEAPON    OF   TRADE    FOR   FREEDOM 

When  Inventory  is  taken  of  the  manifold 
use  to  which  the  Red  empire  employs  its 
strategic  trade  weapon,  it  becomes  clear  that 
in  reality  no  desired  goods  for  empire  import 
Is  nonstrategic.  The  cold  war  economies  of 
the  empire  thrive  on  fertilizers,  food,  trans- 
port facilities,  plastics,  and  clothing  as  they 
would  on  technological  data,  heavy  machin- 
ery, and  advanced  military  weapons.  Yet, 
these  and  other  items  suggest  degrees  of 
strateglclty  that  can  accommodate  a  realistic 
and  flexible  trade  policy  predicated  on  po- 
litical concession  values.  We  should  have  no 
hesitation  or  fear  to  utilize  trade  as  a  weapon 
for  freedom  just  as  the  Red  totalitariana 
manipulate  it  as  a  weapon  for  conquest. 

This  policy,  proportioning  trade  bids  to 
political  concession  bids,  represents  a  via 
media  between  complete  embargo  and  slip- 
shod liberalization. 

It  would  be  practicable  and  adaptable  for 
all  changing  circumstances;  it  would  allow 
for  credits  and  cash  pa3?ments  consxuner 
goods  and  producer  ones;  It  would  certainly 
Infuse  a  consistency  In  our  trade  relations 
with  all  sectors  of  the  Red  empire,  In  the 
Par  East  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Europe;  and 
in  addition  to  negative  and  positive  economic 


advantages,  as  pertain  to  the  empire's  plans, 
the  underlying  captive  nations,  the  efiQcacy  of 
our  own  foreign  aid,  and  intra-free  world 
trade.  It  would  produce  both  the  tremendous 
propaganda  advantage  of  constantly  spot- 
lighting the  real  causes  of  ovu"  foremost  prob- 
lems and  a  vital  leverage  to  rectify  the  prob- 
lem of  Increasing  West  European  trade  with 
the  Red  empire.  The  list  of  concession  bids 
would  be  of  graded  order,  entailing  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Berlin  wall,  vastly  expanded 
cultural  exchange,  the  satisfaction  of  World 
War  II  agreements,  the  neutralization  of 
Laos,  the  reunification  of  Germany,  exodus 
from  Cuba,  withdrawal  of  Soviet  Russian 
troops  from  Hungary  and  other  captive  areas, 
and  many  other  tangible  points  of  value  per- 
formance. 

v.    THE  NEED  FOR  WESTERN  TRADE  POLICY  UNITY 

A  formulation  of  trade  policy  along  these 
lines  implicitly  underscores  the  need  for 
unity  primarily  with  our  West  European 
allies.  The  lack  of  such  unity  is  in  large 
measure  attributable  to  our  own  failure  in 
providing  the  necessary  leadership  in  the  cold 
war,  over  and  beyond  the  military  umbrella 
and  foreign  aid.  With  a  new,  concentrated 
initiative  on  our  part  In  this  economic  area, 
even  playing  up  to  De  Gaulle's  conception  of 
a  united  free  Europe  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Urals,  a  NATO  Council  on  Free  World  Trade 
should  be  established  to  forge  this  economic 
weapon  for  freedom  and  Infuse  a  new  life 
of  working  partnership  in  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. 

The  results  of  this  course  of  positive  action 
would  natvirally  have  to  be  extended  to  our 
allies  in  the  Par  East.  With  the  economic 
power  assembled,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  to  the 
entire  Red  empire,  the  so-called  Communist 
economic  offensive  would  become  a  sterile 
exercise  as  the  free  world  market,  particu- 
larly in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  fiourishes 
bountifully  as  the  market  for  the  free. 


JOHN  G.  TOWER  REPRESENTS  HIS 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  January  it  was  called  to  my  attention 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  planning  a  cut  in  his  budget  re- 
quests for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Because  I  know  of  the  great  need 
for  the  continuation  of  the  technical 
services  rendered  to  our  farmers  and 
ranchers,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
President's  plans  to  cut  by  $20  million 
the  conservation  operations  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

The  theory  which  the  President  is  try- 
ing to  put  into  effect,  but  which  does  not 
seem  realistic  to  me,  is  that  the  $20  mil- 
lion difference  would  be  made  up  by  pay- 
ments into  a  revolving  fund  by  the  farm- 
ers and  other  landowners.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  if  the  President's  suggestions 
were  adopted  by  Congress  it  would 
amount  to  a  decrease  of  at  least  50  per- 
cent in  the  application  of  conservation 
practices  on  the  farmlands  of  America. 
We  cannot  afford  this  type  of  economy. 
In  my  considered  opinion,  which  is  based 
upon  a  lifetime  of  experience  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  and  knowledge  of  the  great 
work  done  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, I  feel  that  the  President's  proposal 
is  absurd  and  must  be  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. 

On  January  12  I  wrote  the  President 
of  the  United  States  urging  him  not  to 
cut  the  funds  which  are  needed  for 
carrying  out  the  technical  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Unfortunately,  my  advice,  nor  the  advice 


of  many  others,  was  not  followed.  I  am 
feai-ful  that  the  political  considerations 
of  the  President  outweigh  the  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  that  is  needed  so 
desperately  in  our  efforts  to  conserve  our 
natural  resources  and  our  farmlands. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  an  excellent  statement 
which  was  delivered  by  my  very  good 
friend,  the  outstanding  Senator  from 
Texas,  John  G.  Tower.  Senator  Tower, 
In  his  usual  manner,  has  once  again 
shown  his  gi'eat  capacity  in  representing 
the  interests  of  the  State  of  Texas.  At 
the  Southmost  Soil  Conservation  District 
banquet  at  Harlingen,  Tex.,  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  1965,  Senator  Tower  pointed  to 
the  folly  of  the  administration's  propos- 
al and  called  for  a  realistic  approach 
to  our  conservation  needs.  The  Nation 
would  be  fortunate  if  we  had  more  great 
Senators  such  as  John  G.  Tower. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
outstanding  speech  of  Senator  John  G. 
Tower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Tower  Calls  for  Continued  Son, 
Conservation  Funds 

(Speech  by  Senator  Tower  to  the  Southmost 

Soil    Conservation    District    banquet    at 

Harlingen,  Tex.,   Feb.  6,   1965) 

First,  I  want  to  make  clear  to  all  assembled 
here  tonight,  and  to  any  who  might  read  or 
hear  my  remarks  elsewhere,  that  I  do  not 
appear  here  to  make  a  partisan  political 
speech. 

At  times  it  may  appear  to  be  so,  but  I  as- 
sure you  I  would  say  what  I  have  to  say  if 
the  President  were  Republican  or  Democrat, 
or  if  the  Congress  were  dominated  by  Re- 
publicans  rather   than   Democrats. 

I  want  to  assure  you  once  again  that  my 
purpose  here  is  not  to  endeavor  to  make 
political  hay.  It  is  to  break  bread  with  you, 
to  listen  to  your  problems,  to  congratulate 
those  of  your  ranks  whom  we  honor  here  to- 
night, and  to  give  you  some  of  my  own  views 
on  the  problems  you.  and  In  fact  all  of  us, 
face  in  the  future. 

To  drive  home  the  point  that  I  appear  here 
In  a  nonpartisan  vein,  I  would  point  out 
that  I  have  joined  forces  this  session — just  as 
I  did  last  session — with  Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
of  New  York,  on  a  resolution  setting  up  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  conduct  an  exten- 
sive Inquiry  into  agricultural  laws,  with  a 
view  toward  Improvement  and  moderniza- 
tion. And  you  should  realize  that  anytime 
Senator  Javits  and  I  can  get  together  on 
anything  affecting  the  farmer,  we  must  both 
believe  in  it  rather  deeply. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  produce  long-term  solutions  to  the 
problems  now  plaguing  ovir  farms  until  we 
can  take  those  problems  out  of  the  political 
arena — until  those  problems  can  cease  to  be 
treated  as  political  footballs  every  4  years. 

That  is  what  our  resolution  would  do.  It 
would  create  a  commission  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  or  representatives  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  private  life  to  try  to 
come  up  with  some  nonpartisan  suggestions 
for  Congress  to  act  upon. 

But  that  is  not  what  I  came  here  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  tonight.  I  merely  wanted 
you  to  know  my  thinking  on  that  subject,  in 
order  that  you  might  properly  weigh  my 
remarks. 

I  came  here  to  discuss  with  you  the  sub- 
ject of  conservation — a  subject  you  know  a 
great  deal  about,  and  a  subject  In  which  I 
am  deeply  interested. 

I  am  not  going  to  pose  as  an  expert  on  soil 
and  water  conservation.    I  do  not  know  all 
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there  Is  to  know,  for  lnstancf»  about  the  po- 
tential damage  that  can  be  Caused  by  water 
flowing  X  miles  per  hour  over  land  with  a 
10-percent  slope.  ] 

But  I  do  know  that  rain  fajls  on.  and  wind 
blows  across  land  that  Is  owned  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike. 

I  do  know  that  land  unprotected  by  a 
cover  crop  is  more  likely  tb  suffer  erosion 
damage  than  land  protected] by  a  cover  crop. 

I  do  know  that  water  which  walks  off  a 
farm  is  not  as  likely  to  carry  with  it  a  load 
of  precious  topsoil  as  is  watjer  that  runs  off 
that  farm. 

I  do  know  that  huge,  billowing  clouds  of 
dust  out  of  Kansas,  or  Oklahoma,  or  the 
Panhandle,  are  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  citizens  in  the  forests  of  east  Texas,  where 
I  grew  up,  and  to  citizens  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  where  I  now  speak. 

I  do  know  that  contamtnatlon  of  large 
tracts  of  land  by  salt  water,  to  the  point 
where  our  farmers  must  lose  their  means  of 
livelihood,  poses  a  problem  and  a  threat  to 
citizens  far  removed  from  those  farms. 

I  do  know  that  proper  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  is  wise,  just  as  proper  con- 
servation of  our  human  resources,  and  our 
political  heritage,  is  wise.       < 

All  these  things  I  know — aa»d  you  know. 

But  beyond  that,  there  aiie  certain  things 
that  I  feel.  And  It  Is  wha(t  I  know,  com- 
bined with  what  I  feel,  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  in  the  course  of  our  visit 
tonight. 

As  you  know^,  the  recent  bttdget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Preaident  calls  for  a 
20-percent  cutback  In  technical  assistance  in 
the  "conservation  operations"  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  And  there  is  to  be  a 
reduction  of  approximately  4|0  percent  in  cost 
sharing  aid,  plus  cutbacks  in  certain  research 
funds — research  funds  that  We  Important  to 
continued  development  anft  diversification 
of  our  agriculture.  ' 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration  is 
asking  of  Congress  that  we  provide  vast  new 
sums  for  the  so-called  war  en  poverty — that 
we  shift  the  thrust  of  our  public  spending 
to  nondefense  items,  that  vit  use  the  power 
of  the  purse,  which,  of  course,  is  almost  all- 
powerful;  that  we  use  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral purse  to  force  social  and  economic 
changes  throughout  our  society  in  conform- 
ity to  bureaucratic  whims  a|id.  slide  rule  cal- 
culations. \ 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  or  two:  (And 
I  am  sure  that  you  can  thlnjk  of  many  more, 
but  here  are  some  that  ^ome  readily  to 
mind.) 

You  remember  just  a  few  short  years  ago 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture — and  I 
am  speaking  here  of  the  Mgh-Ievel  policy- 
makers within  the  Depart<aent,  not  those 
who  work  in  the  field,  nor  those  who  carry 
out  the  orders  received  from  the  upper  eche- 
lons— but  it  was  just  a  few  years  ago  when 
we  were  told  that  we  were  Ifacing  a  shortage 
in  the  number  of  cattle  oii  our  farms  and 
ranches.  To  overcome  thlo,  we  were  told 
that  we  should  pass  laws '  making  it  pos- 
sible for  cattle  to  be  pastured  on  land  that 
had  been  returned,  under  sijibsldy,  from  cul- 


tivation. 


This  was  a  political  gimmick  and  everyone 
knew  it.  We  were  not  facing  a  cattle  short- 
age. Indeed,  the  first  slgnb  were  becoming 
evident  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  cattle 
crisis  in  this  country.  Cattle  Imports  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  from  some 
other  places,  were  mountli^J  steadily.  Our 
own  herds  were  building  to  the  point  of 
saturation  and  trouble  was  just  over  the 
horizon. 

We  were  able  to  stall,  ftfftunately,  some 
of  the  adverse  effects  of  these  policy  deci- 
sions. And  we  were  able.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, to  force  some  stabilizaltlon  In  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  Imports  Into  this  country. 

But  now  comes  the  joker-^ln  the  face  of  a 
tremendous    glut    In    our    pattle    markets — 
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brought  about  by  the  obvious  factors  I  have 
just  noted — the  administration  included  In 
its  Appalachia  bill  the  sum  of  $17  million  to 
develop  and  expand  the  cattle  Industry 
throughout  Appalachia. 

Some  of  us  pointed  out  the  inconsistency 
in  this  endeavor.  We  pointed  out.  or  tried 
to,  that  under  the  guise  of  alleviating  pover- 
ty in  one  region,  the  Government  was  quite 
likely  to  cause  poverty  In  other  regions.  I 
might  point  out,  too,  that  this  was  at  a 
time  when  the  Government  was  buying  beef 
In  an  effort  to  bolster  the  price  of  beef  and 
keep  established  farmers  and  ranchers  out 
of  the  bread  line. 

At  any  rate,  we  were  successful  in  strik- 
ing that  portion  of  the  bill. 

But  this  year,  In  the  new  budget,  and  in 
the  new  bill  dealing  with  Appalachia,  It  was 
back  again.  And  this  time  they  passed  it 
with  a  show  of  force. 

So  while  they  cut  back  established  soil 
conservation  programs  In  this  and  other 
areas,  while  they  slow  down  work  that  would 
be  of  benefit  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  all  across  the  country,  while  the 
Government  itself  is  vocally  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  the  cattle  raisers,  while  all  this 
is  going  on  they  propose  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand the  cattle  industry  in  Appalachia. 

The  decision  to  cut  back  assistance  to  soil 
conservation  districts,  for  instance,  comes  at 
a  time  when  wind  erosion  in  Texas,  and  vast 
stretches  of  the  Great  Plains,  is  worse  than 
any  time  In  the  past  10  years. 

I  must  be  frank  to  say  that  If  the  admin- 
istration decided  to  tighten  Its  belt  all  across 
the  bureaucracy,  in  an  effort  to  balance  the 
budget  and  protect  the  value  of  our  currency, 
and  if  that  general  belt  tightening  included 
the  soil  conservation  service,  I  should  prob- 
ably support  the  administration.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  administration  is  pour- 
ing unprecedented  amounts  of  money  Into 
welfare  projects,  into  new  and  ImaginEiry 
projects.  It  Insists  on  sending  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  such  dictators  as  Su- 
karno of  Indonesia  and  Nasser  of  Egypt. 

In  light  of  this  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom, 
nor  the  necessity,  of  cutting  back  aid  to  those 
of  our  own  citizens  who  are  trying  as  best 
they  can  to  conserve  our  natural  resources 
and  leave  to  our  children  a  bountiful  nature. 
I  will  lend  my  efforts  to  having  this  cut 
restored. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  along  this 
line  and  then  leave  the  subject:  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  my  remarks  are  not  meant 
to  reflect  upon  the  people  of  Appalachia. 
They  do  have  problems  peculiar  to  their 
region.  In  many  cases,  the  strip  mines  have 
played  out  and  work  is  hard  to  come  by. 
The  geography  of  the  region  Is  such  that 
transportation  is  not  easy.  It  does  not  have 
vast  reservoirs  of  oil  and  gas  to  underwrite 
the  education  of  Its  youngsters.  So  there 
are  problems. 

But  every  region  has  problems.  The  prob- 
lems of  different  regions  are  just  different, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  subscribe  to  injustice, 
and  to  waste,  in  attacking  those  problems. 
And  we  do  not  need  to  create  more  problems 
than  we  solve,  simply  because  it  is  politically 
wise  and  expedient. 

I  believe  the  new  thrust  of  the  budget, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  natural  resources 
development,  would  do  just  that.  It  would 
cause  more  problems  than  it  will  cure. 

While  I  was  preparing  this  speech  a  state- 
ment came  to  my  desk  from  Mr.  Marion  S. 
Monk,  Jr.,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. Because  his  statement  so  closely 
parallels  my  own  thinking  I  would  like  to 
read  a  portion  of  it  to  yovj. 

"Under  the  revolving  fund  proposal  (and 
he  Is  speaking  here  of  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted In  the  new  budget ) ,  Federal  appro- 
priations for  'conservation  operations'  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  would  be  reduced 
from  $104,223,000  to  $84,103,000  In  fiscal  year 


1966.  The  $20  million  difference  would  be 
made  up  by  payments  into  the  revolving 
fund  by  districts,  farmers,  and  other  land- 
owners. 

"The  revolving  fund  proposal  coupled 
with  the  recommended  cutback  of  40  percent 
in  cost-sharing  funds,  would  result  in  a 
decrease  of  at  least  50  percent  in  the  applica- 
tion of  conservation  practices  on  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands  of  America,  and  would 
reduce  the  quality ^of  practices  applied. 

"The  revolving  fund  proposal  would  re- 
verse a  policy  of  30  years  standing.  With  the 
creation  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
1935,  Congress  began  a  policy  of  providing 
SCS  technical  assistance  without  charge  to 
the  private  landowners  of  the  country  will- 
ing to  adopt  farmwlde  conservation  pro- 
grams on  their  properties.  A  reversal  of  this 
policy  is  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  Nation's 
3,000  locally  organized  and  operated  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts. 

"It  took  the  dust  storms  of  the  thirties  for 
this  Nation  to  realize  that  all  of  the  people 
who  live  in  towns  and  cities  depend  on  our 
limited  supplies  of  soil  and  water  for  their 
daily  requirements  of  food,  water,  and  a 
productive  countryside.  I  don't  believe  that 
Americans  in  our  towns  and  cities  now  ex- 
pect the  farmers  and  landowners  of  the 
country  to  take  on  a  still  larger  share  of  the 
cost  of  soil  and  water  conservation. 

"This  proposal  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shows  a  total  lack  of  understanding 
about  the  national  Interest  in  conservation 
and  the  nationwide  benefits  realized  from 
this  work.  Landowners  already  contribute 
far  more  than  the  Government  to  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. The  results  benefit  all  Americans — 
the  businessman,  housewife,  sportsman,  con- 
sumer, and  especially  the  children  who  will 
inherit  our  land — and  all  these  must  be 
listed  among  the  chief  beneficiaries." 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  those 
remarks.  Indeed,  It  seems  to  me  that  of  all 
the  areas  where  Government  now  exercises 
some  influence,  the  most  legitimate — aside 
from  the  obvious  necessity  of  maintaining 
our  national  defense,  regulating  our  inter- 
state trade,  and  conducting  our  foreign 
policy — the  most  legitimate  area  of  Govern- 
ment endeavor  is  In  assisting  In  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources.  It  seems 
of  prime  importance,  to  me,  that  our  children 
do  not  Inherit  a  wasteland. 

In  fact,  I  would  even  like  to  see  State  gov- 
ernments become  more  intimately  Involved 
with  the  problems  of  conservation. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  problems  of 
conservation  cannot  be  confined  within  State 
lines.  Nor  can  the  solutions  be  found  en- 
tirely within  State  lines.  Watersheds  cross 
State  boundaries,  just  as  they  cross  county 
boundaries,  and  property  boundaries.  But  I 
honestly  believe  more  could  be  accomplished 
by  more  teamwork  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  government,  between  the 
State  government  and  local  soil  conservation 
districts,  particularly  in  the  field  of  appro- 
priations for  specific  projects  wherein  benefit 
accrues  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  land- 
owner. 

(For  instance,  I  am  thinking  here  of  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  salting  of  large  tracts  of 
land  by  irrigation  water.  If  no  solution  Is 
found  the  value  of  farms  Is  reduced.  Income 
from  the  farms  Is  reduced.  The  farmer  loses, 
but  so  does  the  State.  In  this  case,  It  would 
seem  to  make  good  sense  for  the  State  to 
contribute  to  the  solution.  In  this  regard  I 
would  like  to  give  you  some  figures  for  com- 
parison : 

(The  State  of  Texas  appropriated  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  districts  operating 
In  this  State,  In  1965,  a  total  of  $253,152. 

Of  this  amount,  $90,000  went  to  the  State 
committee,  and  $60,000  goes  to  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  districts.  This  money,  as  you 
know,  is  used  for  travel  pay  for  supervisors. 
The  remaining  $100,000  goes  for  a  work  plan 
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party,   to   be   used   In   watershed   planning. 
Let  us  compare  tliat  wlt^Iowa : 

Iowa  appropriates  $03,600  for  Its  State 
committee,  almost  the  same  as  Texas.  But 
Iowa  appropriates  $525,000  in  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  districts,  compared  to  our  $60,000. 
This  assists  the  districts  in  such  things  as 
administrative  and  clerical  help.  All  told, 
Iowa  appropriates  $663,000  to  its  soil  con- 
servation districts  compixred  to  $252,152  for 
Texas. 

Let  us  come  closer  to  home.  Across  the 
Red  River  in  Oklahoma,  the  State  appro- 
priates a  total  of  $850,000  for  the  SCS. 
$360,000  of  which  is  in  direct  assistance  to 
the  districts  and  only  $46,000  for  the  State 
committee. 

And  across  the  Sabine  River,  over  in  Loui- 
siana, the  State  appropriates  a  total  of 
$846,000  to  its  soil  conservation  districts. 
$384,000  of  which  is  in  direct  assistance  to 
the  districts,  as  compared  again  to  our 
$60,000. 

I  want  to  turn  now  briefly  to  a  subject 
that  I  suspect  is  also  near  and  dear  to  your 
hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  all  who  reside 
within  the  valley.     And  that  is  water. 

I  am  aware  that  several  proposals  have 
been  put  forward  to  assure  a  dependable 
water  supply  for  the  valley's  farms  and  in- 
dustries. All  of  them  have  their  good  points 
and  all  have  their  bad  points.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  here  and  now  which  is  best. 
I  think  you  should  keep  uppermost  in  your 
mind  the  knowledge  that  a  goal  that  is  un- 
attainable is  of  little  use,  however  meri- 
torious it  might  be,  when  it  comes  to  Irri- 
gating a  crop  of  tomatoes.  I  want  you  to 
know,  however,  that  my  interest  lies  in  the 
wise  and  beneficial  use  of  our  water,  in  the 
proper  development  of  our  water  resources, 
and  in  finding  new  ways  to  provide  our 
citizens  with  an  abundance  of  water. 

In  that  regard  I  have  cosponsored,  in  the 
Senate,  a  number  of  bills  relating  to  water 
development.    These  include: 

Senate  bill  21,  a  bill  that  provides  for  the 
optimum  development  of  the  Nation's  nat- 
ural resources  through  coordinated  planning 
of  water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  water  resources  coun- 
cil and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  States  in  order 
to  increase  State  participation  in  this  area. 

Senate  bill  22  amends  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act,  Increasing  the  amount  of 
money  going  to  institutions,  foundations,  or 
individuals  for  water  research. 

It  Is  this  bill,  and  the  one  I  mentioned 
before  it,  that  I  expect  to  greatly  aid  In 
water  conservation  and  development  in  the 
years  ahead.  It  is  hoped  that  these  bills  will 
have  an  exceedingly  practical  application  In 
the  whole  field  of  water  resources. 

I  have  also  joined  In  sponsoring  Senate 
bill  23,  which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  shall  Initiate  and  carry 
out  a  program  aimed  at  Increasing  the  an- 
nual average  usable  supply  of  water  from 
rainfall  and  snovrfall  in  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  the  increase  would  be  benefi- 
cial. 

Now  this  is  a  kind  of  high-level  research 
project  aimed  at  milking  all  possible  precipi- 
tation from  available  sources. 

I  have  joined  also  in  sponsoring  Senate 
bill  24,  which  vastly  expands,  extends  and 
accelerates  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I  have  high  hopes  that  this  bill,  too, 
will  have  practical  application,  and  I  hope, 
rather  quick  application.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  it  win  ever.  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, assist  farmers  except  In  an  Indirect  way. 
By  furnishing  water  to  Industry  and 
municipalities  this  could  free  some  of  the 
existing  pressure  on  our  water  supplies,  and 
make  those  supplies  available  to  farms. 

That  about  wraps  ud  what  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you  about  tonight.    I  hope  you  will 


not  hesitate  to  give  me  your  views  any  time 
you  feel  you  have  something  to  say.  I  can 
only  promise  you  that  I  will  do  my  best  to 
be  of  service  to  you. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
can  afford — and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it 
should — but  if  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  money,  and  the  wherewithal,  to  use  tax 
money  to  register  voters  under  cover  of  the 
so-called  poverty  bill — as  they  propose  to  do 
in  San  Antonio — then  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  the  field  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  could  and  should  be  met. 


REVIEW  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
BIOGRAPHY 

Ml-.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
address  of  March  15, 1965,  given  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  historic  of  our  time.  Its  elo- 
quent plea  for  an  end  to  bigotry  climaxed 
a  week  of  tragedy  and  turmoil  for  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  our  country. 
Decisive,  strong,  and  deeply  rooted  in 
our  national  principles  and  precepts,  it 
underlined  his  concept  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety and  of  what  kind  of  President  he 
wants  to  be. 

Coincidently,  I  reviewed  a  biography 
of  the  civil  rights  leader,  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  entitled  "What 
Manner  of  Man,"  by  Lerone  Bennett,  Jr., 
and  this  review  was  published  Sunday 
in  the  literary  supplement.  Book  Week, 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Washington  Post.  Since  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, 4,hat  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Ganges  Meets  the  Mississippi 
(By  Abraham  Ribicoff) 

History  tells  us  of  men,  and  their  journey 
on  this  earth.  Many  men  have  been 
skilled — many  learned — many  righteous — 
many  leaders  in  a  just  cause.  Occasionally — 
and  only  occasionally — the  man  and  his 
times  meet  with  a  strange  and  sudden  bril- 
liance. Then  a  new  chapter  is  written,  caus- 
ing us  to  marvel,  as  did  Matthew:  "What 
manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey  him?" 

Such  a  man  may  start  his  career  insignifi- 
cantly, as  did  Lincoln  or  Gandhi.  He  may 
have  his  mercurial  ups  and  downs,  as  did 
Churchill.  He  may  have  been  to  the  man- 
ner  born,  as  was  Roosevelt.  Or  he  may  have 
achieved  a  resounding  victory  over  old  prej- 
udices as  did  John  F.  Kennedy.  But  so 
charismatic  is  his  personality,  so  command- 
ing his  effect  on  others,  so  able  is  he  to  gal- 
vanize the  social  forces  surrounding  him, 
that  he  comes  to  dramatize  and  to  personify 
his  cause,  and  to  catalyze  events.  Then  he 
becomes  not  necessarily  a  happy  or  perfect 
man.  but  a  symbol  of  larger  things,  and  an 
historical  figure. 

Such  a  man,  of  course,  is  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  In  this  blography-ln-depth, 
Lerone  Bennett,  Jr.,  senior  editor  of  Ebony 
magazine,  attejnpts  an  "interim  assessment 
of  a  man  and  the  mood  he  mediates."  On 
the  whole,  Bennett  succeeds.  A  Morehouse 
College  schoolmate  of  King,  he  has  followed 
his  subject's  .career  for  two  decades  and 
brings  to  It  the  practiced  skill  of  a  social 
historian,  the  art  of  a  talented  writer,  and 
the  empathy  »of  a  colleague.  The  result  is 
a  readable  book,  worth  the  time  of  anyone 
who  wishes  some  understanding  of  the 
Negro  revolution — which  is,  I  daresay,  any 
intelligent  American,  North  or  South. 


"We're  going  to  turn  Selma  upside  down 
and  inside  out  in  order  to  make  it  rlghtsWe 
up,"  Dr.  King  said  before  he  entered  the  Jaii 
of  that  city  in  February.  What  manner  oj 
man  has  the  temerity  to  perform  these  deedj 
and  the  felicity  to  tell  us  why  he  does  them? 
Nobel  laureate,  eloquent  preacher,  thorough 
scholar,  pious  Christian,  Dr.  King  knowi 
how  to  stir  the  national  conscience  and  to 
seek  and  gain  redress  for  a  century  of  wrona 
through  the  doctrine  of  nonviolence. 

But  there  is  much  we  don't  know  about 
this  leader,  who.  In  his  mldthlrtles,  has  be- 
come  a  familiar  figure  on  our  television 
screens  and  In  our  newspapers.  A  sensitive 
child,  born  to  middle-class  parents  In  the 
Deep  South,  he  twice  seems  to  have  at- 
tempted suicide  before  he  was  13  years  old 
He  was,  as  he  himself  has  said,  "amblvert- 
half  introvert  and  half  extrovert."  From  the 
beginning  he  made  words  and  symbols  cen- 
tral to  his  orientation  to  life.  "You  Just  wait 
and  see,"  he  told  his  mother  at  the  age  of 
six.  "I'm  going  to  get  me  some  big  words." 
His  education — at  Morehouse,  at  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Boston  University, 
gave  him  the  intellectual  tools  to  deal  with 
the  emotions  he  had  felt  when,  as  a  child, 
he  and  his  father  were  told  by  a  shoe  clerk 
to  move  to  the  back  of  the  store.  Impressed 
by  Hegel,  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  and  finally 
by  Gandhi  and  Thoreau,  he  chose  for  hli 
doctoral  thesis  title  "A  Comparison  of  the 
Conceptions  of  God  in  the  Thinking  of  Paul 
Tilllch  and  Henry  Nelson  Wieman." 

He  had  offers  of  northern  as  well  as  south- 
ern pastorates  in  1953,  when  he  completed  his 
course  requirements.  His  bride,  the  attrac- 
tive Coretta,  had  had  enough  of  the  South, 
But  duty-driven  King,  his  ambition  focused 
on  a  mlnlster-teacher-prophet-like  career, 
like  that  of  Morehouse's  president,  Benjamin 
Mays,  chose  to  return  to  the  South— and  the 
now  world-famous  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  personal  philosophy  of  the  young 
minister  was  now  deeply  rooted  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Gandhi  and  Thoreau  (who,  when 
asked  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "Thoreau, 
why  are  you  in  jail?"  replied,  "Emerson,  why 
are  you  out  of  jaU?").  But  King  was  hla 
minister-father's  son,  and  it  was  also  rooted 
In  the  passion,  the  traditions  and  the  ambl- 
ance  of  the  Southern  Negro  Baptist  Church, 

The  rest  is  history.  The  man  and  the  times 
met;  Rosa  Parks,  a  gentle  Negro  woman,  re- 
fused to  move  from  her  seat  on  that  Mont- 
gomery bus.  "I  don't  really  know  why  I 
wouldn't  move,"  she  said.  "There  was  no 
plan  at  all.  I  was  just  tired  from  shopping. 
My  feet  hurt."  So,  as  Bennett  puts  It,  the 
pain  of  the  feet  and  the  deeper,  unstated 
pain  of  the  heeirt  precipitated  an  explosion. 
And  Martin  Luther  King,  pastor  of  the  most 
influential  church  in  the  Negro  community- 
new  in  town,  and  so  above  past  pettinesses- 
emerged  as  leader.  He  went  Into  the  streets 
to  become  head  of  a  national  resistance 
movement,  armed — disarmingly  enough— 
with  the  weapons  of  love,  forgiveness  and 
passive  resistance. 

He  won  in  Montgomery,  and  he  has  been 
winning,  sometimes  slowly  and  always  pain- 
fully, ever  since.  As  Bennett  points  out,  he 
Is  not  without  his  critics.  There  are  deep 
rivalries  In  the  civil  rights  movement,  and 
especially  are  there  those  who  wish  to  move 
more  swiftly  and  more  violently,  who  use 
ultraextremism  as  a  revolutionary  statu* 
symbol,  regardless  of  its  usfifulness.  Interest- 
ingly enough.  It  was  not  a  segreg-itionlst  bigot 
who  attempted  to  assassinate  King  in  Harlem 
In  1958,  but  a  deranged  woman — apparently 
a  follower  of  the  Negro  extremists. 

Two  things  are  worth  pointing  out 
Though  a  true  Idealist,  Martin  Luther  King 
Is  a  hardworking,  superb  realist — with  bit 
share  of  critics,  but  always  focused  on  hi* 
cause.  The  author  of  this  biography  stresses 
that  he  Is  a  poor  administrator,  helped  only 
!n  recent  years  by  able  aids.     It  doesn't  mat- 
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ter— very  few  effective  political  leaders  are 
tidy  bookkeepers.  He  has  what  I  call  a  sense 
of  political  smell.  He  knows  what  to  do,  and 
when  If  John  F.  Kennedy  was  boosted  to- 
ward the  Presidency  through  a  call  to  King's 
wife  while  the  civil  rights  leader  was  In  jail, 
so  King  himself  achieved  a  place  in  history 
through  knowledgeable  timing.  Again,  he 
was  criticized  by  young,  militant.  Idealistic 
Negroes  for  leaving  jail  and  massive  demon- 
strations m  St.  Augustine  to  accept  an 
honorary  degree  at  Yale.  But  for  the  ma- 
jority, his  majestic  presence  on  that  podium 
brought  a  new  honor  not  only  to  the  re- 
cipient, but  to  his  cause. 

And  none  of  us — Negro  or  white — must  for- 
get that  the  strategy  of  nonviolence  can  be 
effective  only  under  democratic,  responsible 
and  conscionable  governments.  A  Hitler  or 
a  Communist  dictator  would  never  tolerate 
nonviolent  protest.  A  people  without  a 
tradition  of  morality  would  not  be  moved 
by  demonstrations  against  injustice.  The 
other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  King  would 
never  have  succeeded  at  all,  even  In  Mont- 
gomery, without  the  ultimate  power  of  our 
Federal  Government,  our  Supreme  Court,  our 
Federal  Department  of  Justice  and  the  his- 
toric principles  of  the  organic  documents  of 
the  Republic,  latent  but  revered,  and  in  that 
reverence,  powerful. 


A  MEDAL  FOR  LIEUTENANT 
OSTERMANN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  while 
I  was  mayor  of  Cleveland  and  subse- 
quently Governor  of  Ohio  I  participated 
on  a  number  of  occasions  when  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  was 
awarded  to  Ohio  milltai-y  men  who  in 
the  field  of  battle  exhibited  extraordinary 
heroism.  I  have  no  recollections  more 
tender  than  those  which  attended  the 
bestowal  of  the  award  upon  the  living 
hero  or  upon  his  mother  posthumously 
if  the  hero  lost  his  life  while  heroically 
serving  his  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  entitled 
"A  Medal  for  Lieutenant  Ostermann," 
written  by  Brig.  Gen.  Monro  MacCloskey, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  and  published  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Gazette  for  November 
1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

A  Medal  for  LnsuTENAi^t  Ostermann 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  Monro  MacCloskey, 

U.S.  Air  Force,  retired) 

"Mount,"  commanded  the  tall,  lean 
Leatherneck,  and  his  deftachment  swung 
easily  Into  their  saddles  on  the  native  ponies. 
At  his  signal,  they  moved  out  on  what  was  to 
have  been  a  routine  6-day  patrol.  None  of 
the  marines,  least  of  all  their  young  com- 
mander, had  the  slightest  premonition  that 
before  they  returned  to  their  outpost,  1st  Lt. 
Edward  Albert  Ostermann  would  be  recom- 
mended for  this  Nation's  highest  award — the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor — and  cited  for 
action  "at  the  risk  of  hla  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

The  time :  October  24,  1915.  The  place :  the 
jungles  of  Haiti. 

Maj.  Smedley  Darllngtoh  Butler,  marine 
hero  of  legendary  fame,  "was  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  cleaning  out  the  Cacos' 
strongholds  In  the  Interior.  Under  his  di- 
rection, patrols  were  organized  with  about  36 
officers  and  enlisted  marines,  a  Navy  doctor 
and  a  small  detachment  of  hospital  corps- 
men.  All  rode  native  ponies,  not  large  but 
husky.  A  small  pack  train  of  native  mules 
carrying  extra  ammunition^  medical  supplies. 


canned  food  and  water  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  column. 

First  Lieutenant  Ostermann,  33  years  old, 
was  assigned  to  command  a  patrol  of  fellow 
marines  from  the  Fifteenth  Company.  Eight 
years  ago,  impelled  by  a  deep-seated  feeling 
of  patriotism  and  attracted  to  the  Marines 
by  their  rich  tradition  and  the  adventure 
and  excitement  offered  In  such  a  career,  he 
left  his  home  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  competitive  examina- 
tions to  receive  the  coveted  gold  bars  of  a 
second  lieutenant.  In  those  8  years  he  had 
trained  and  served  In  Panama,  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua. 

Now.  ingrained  in  his  lean  young  face,  there 
was  discipline  tempered  to  steel  hardness. 
There  wasn't  an  ounce  of  fat  on  his  wiry  5 
feet  11  Inches,  and  his  keen  brown  eyes  re- 
flected his  incisive  mind.  He  was  all  marine 
and  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  courage  and 
bravery  in  the  minds  of  his  men.  Lieutenant 
Ostermann  always  rode  at  the  head  of  this 
patrol.  His  command  was  the  "point,"  con- 
sisting of  six  enlisted  men,  five  armed  with 
rifles  and  one  with  a  machinegun,  which 
would  precede  the  main  body  of  the  patrol. 

The  little  group  left  their  outpost,  known 
as  Fort  Libert6,  on  October  21,  1915,  for  the 
6-day  reconnaissance.  Sketching  routes  and 
making  strategic  notes,  they  encountered  no 
difficulties  until  the  evening  of  the  third  day. 
A  narrow,  extremely  swift  river  pursued  a 
winding  course  through  a  deep  ravine  to 
delay  their  progress.  After  considerable 
searching,  Ostermann  found  a  suitable  area 
where  he  could  lead  his  troops  across,  swim- 
ming alongside  their  mounts  On  the  other 
side,  they  moved  forward  about  a  mile  before 
they  discovered  a  good  campsite  for  the  main 
body  of  the  patrol,  which  was  following  some 
distance  to  the  rear. 

The  men  dismounted  to  adjust  their  wet 
clothing  and  equipment  and  Lieutenant 
Ostermann  was  just  about  to  send  a  man 
back  to  inform  Major  Butler  of  their  loca- 
tion when  suddenly  a  fusillade  of  shots  rang 
out.  They  were  caught  in  a  surprise  attack 
by  the  Cacos  concealed  in  the  jungle.  The 
machine  gunner,  however,  was  fortunately 
on  the  alert  and  Immediately  returned  fire. 
This  gave  the  other  six  time  to  take  cover. 
Ostermann  had  hung  his  pistol  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle  while  he  adjusted  his  wet 
equipment.  His  pony  was  hit  by  the  flrst 
blast  of  enemy  fire  and  rolled  down  the  hill 
into  the  ravine — pistol  and  all  gear.  One 
marine  received  a  flesh  wound  and  two  other 
horses  were  lost.  They  felt  themselves 
lucky. 

Darkness  sets  in  quickly  In  the  tropics  but 
a  fine  moon  was  just  rising.  Under  cover  of 
a  deep  shadow  cast  by  a  large  tree,  they  dug 
in  for  the  night.  From  time  to  time 
throughout  the  long  night  they  could  hear 
the  throb  of  native  tom-toms  and  the  weird 
cries  of  the  conch  horns.  Though  they  knew 
the  Cacos  seldom  attacked  at  night,  they 
prepared  their  defense  just  In  case.     Marines 


Standing  in  the  middle  of  a  small  clearing. 
Fort  Dlpltl6  looked  forbidding  and  impreg- 
nable. Its  four  sides  were  about  200  feet 
long  and  from  12  to  15  feet  high.  The  walls 
were  solidly  constructed  of  logs  and  tree 
trunks  held  together  by  mud  and  clay,  and 
were  2  to  3  feet  thick.  "The  only  visible  open- 
ing was  a  heavily  planked  arched  door  in  the 
center  of  one  wall. 

Ostermann  kept  his  little  group  concealed 
while  he  studied  the  fort  carefully  through 
his  fleld  glasses.  Except  for  a  slender  col- 
umn of  wood  smoke  rising  from  inside  the 
fort,  there  was  no  sign  of  activity.  He  rea- 
soned It  was  possible  that  the  Cacos  had  left 
a  few  men  on  guard  in  the  fort  and  that  the 
main  garrison  had  departed  to  join  others  to 
stop  Major  Butler's  patrol.  Perhaps  he  could 
surprise  the  men  left  in  the  fort  and  capture 
it  before  the  main  garrison  returned. 

But  was  his  estimate  correct?  Had  the 
main  garrison  really  departed?  Or,  were  he 
and  his  six  marines  about  to  And  themselves 
greatly  outnumbered  and  with  no  chance  of 
winning?  A  surprise  attack  of  seven 
marines,  however  bold,  could  hardly  even  the 
odds  if  the  fort  were  heavily  defended.  Yet 
the  chances  of  joining  up  with  Major  But- 
ler's patrol  didn't  appear  very  good  now 
either.  Such  were  Ostermann's  thoughts  as 
he  studied  the  fort. 

He  knew  It  was  a  question  of  do  or  die — 
capture  the  fort  or  be  captured.  Death  was 
preferable  to  capture  because  of  the  torture 
and  atrocities  the  Cacos  inflicted  on  captives. 
He  decided  to  attack. 

Leaving  their  ponies  tied  in  the  jungle,  the 
marines  spread  out  and  moved  cautiously  to 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  On  their  leader's 
hand  signal  they  broke  cover  and  raced  across 
the  clearing  on  foot.  Their  first  objective, 
the  lowest  part  of  the  wall,  was  reached  with- 
out any  indication  of  having  been  noticed 
by  the  occupants  of  the  fort. 

With  Lieutenant  Ostermann  leading,  the 
marines  quickly  scaled  the  wall.  Adrenalin 
was  pouring  into  their  veins.  This  was  the 
moment  of  truth.  As  they  peered  down  over 
the  edge  of  the  wall,  there,  grouped  around 
the  fire  eating  breakfast,  sat  the  fort's  de- 
fenders— about  2  dozen  Cacos. 

In  the  ensuing  brief  melee,  10  or  12  fled 
over  the  opposite  wall  and  escaped  into  the 
jungle  but  the  7  marines  held  the  fort  and 
captured  or  killed  the  rest,  without  sviffer- 
ing  any  casualties. 

It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  when  two 
squads  from  Major  Butler's  main  body 
reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  heard  the 
firing,  they  opened  fire  on  the  fort,  not 
dreaming  that  Ostermann  and  his  men  could 
be  Inside.  The  now  besieged  marines  hastily 
tore  off  two  white  undershirts,  tied  them  to 
a  long  pole,  and  attempted  to  wigwag  a  mes- 
sage to  their  comrades. 

Ostermann  says  "I  learned  afterward  that 
at  flrst  the  leaders  of  the  marine  squads 
thought  the  native  garrison  was  waving  a 
white  flag  in  token  of  surrender  but  they 


are  not  caught  by  surprise  twice.  sj^oyyealized  it  was  a  message  in  Morse  code 

During  the  seemingly  endless  night.  Major     wigwkg  we  called  It,  from  their  own  men.' 


Butler,  who  had  heard  the  flrlng,  came  up  all 
alone.  Ostermann  said.  "He  was  the  bravest 
man  I  have  ever  known."  They  discussed 
the  desperate  situation  and  decided  the  best 
policy  would  be  for  Ostermann's  detachment 
to  fall  back  and  join  the  main  body  just  be- 
fore dawn  when  it  is  darkest.  The  Cacos 
must  have  anticipated  this  move  because 
they  could  be  heard  in  the  predawn  hours 
moving  to  a  position  between  Ostermann  and 
the  main  body. 

Luckily,  there  was  a  deep  woods  near  the 
tree  under  which  the  marines  had  taken 
cover.  So,  while  the  Cacos  moved  to  cut  off 
the  detachment,  Ostermann  led  his  men  into 
the  woods  during  the  pitch-black  darkness. 
They  reached  the  far  side  of  the  woods  just 
about  dawn  and  there  directly  in  front  of 
them,  practically  on  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
was  an  old  French  fort. 


Although  his  detachment  received  no  in- 
juries while  capturing  the  fort,  Ostermann 
still  bears  the  4-lnch  scar  of  a  bullet 
wound  in  his  left  forearm  received  In  a  later 
engagement.  While  recovering  from  the 
wound  in  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia  2  months 
later,  he  was  notified  that  he  had  been  rec- 
ommended for  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

He  was  awarded  our  country's  highest  dec- 
oration by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1917,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in- 
cident to  the  capture  of  Fort  Diplti6  on 
October  24,  1915.  The  presentation  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  was  made  by  Maj.  Gen.  John 
A.  Lejeune,  during  a  fitting  ceremony  of  the 
entire  1st  Brigade  of  Marines  at  Quantico, 
Va. 

Ostermann,  now  a  retired  major  general,  is 
a  very  modest  man  who  still  deprecates  his 
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achievement.  But  on  a  recent  visit  to  Key 
West  he  met  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man who  eyed  the  Medal  of  Honor  rosette 
in  his  lapel  and  said,  "I'd  rather  have  one 
of  those  than  be  President." 


BANKING    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
a  far  larger  staff  of  investigators  than 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
plus  the  fact  that  one  subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
would  be  engaged  for  weeks  on  the  vital 
study  of  recurring  deficits  in  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  another  on  the  Pres- 
idents  omnibus  housing  bill,  I  agreed 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  conduct  the  neces- 
sary investigation  of  the  recent  failures 
of  banks,  and  especially  where  prelim- 
inary investigations  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  indicated  either  mis- 
management or  illegal  conduct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  the  letter  to  me  of  March 
8  from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  concerning  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bank  that  failed,  and  the  letter  to 
me  of  March  12  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  on  the  same  subject 
together  with  my  letter  to  the  Comp- 
troller dated  February  17,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Deposit 

iNStTRANCE  CORPORATION, 

Washington,  March  8,  1965. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  In  compliance 
with  your  request  we  are  pleased  to  furnish 
you  with  a  preliminary  report  encompassing 
our  initial  findings  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mer operations  of  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Because  of 
much  pending  litigation  and  other  litigation 
which  we  are  confident  will  ensue,  we  trust 
that  this  report  can  be  held  in  confidence 
for  the  time  being  in  order  to  protect  our 
rights,  as  receiver,  in  defending  and  also  in 
prosecuting  actions  in  which  we,  as  receiver, 
will  be  Involved. 

San  Francisco  National  Bank  was  author- 
ized to  commence  business  on  May  31.  1962. 
The  chief  proponent  in  the  organization  was 
Don  C.  Silverthorne  who  became  Its  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  and  who  also 
served  as  the  chief  executive  officer  from  the 
bank's  Inception  until  he  was  partially  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  on  August  1.  1964,  and 
was  dismissed  by  action  of  the  board  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1964. 

Almost  from  the  first  day  of  business  this 
bank's  credit  facilities  were  abused  by  the 
founder  and  chief  executive  officer,  Don  C. 
Silverthorne,  who  persistently  failed  to  fol- 
low normal  sound  banking  practices  during 
his  tenure  with  the  bank.  The  bank  started 
with  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits 
of  83  million  and  had  a  very  rapid  growth 
with  total  deposits  as  of  June  30,  1964, 
amounting  to  slightly  more  than  $57  million 
according  to  the  bank's  call  report  of  that 
date  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
This  rapid  growth  was  accomplished  In  the 
following  manner.  A  great  bulk  of  so-called 
deposits  were  in  time  certificates  which  were 
acquired  by  solicitation  through  brokers  and 


otherwise,  and  for  which  fees  or  bofinties 
ranging  as  high  as  3  percent  were  paid  in 
addition  to  the  authorized  maximum  inter- 
est stated  in  the  certificates.  This  3-percent 
rate  apparently  was  paid  shortly  before  the 
bank  closed  but  it  appears  that  fees  of 
roughly  I'/i  percent  were  paid  for  the  great 
bulk  of  time  certificates.  When  the  bank 
closed,  deposits  aggregated  $39,726,000,  of 
which  $20,222,000  was  in  time  certificates, 
$9,288,000  constituted  secured  public  funds, 
and  $1,819,000  was  in  cashier's  checks  most- 
ly issued  in  payment  of  maturing  time  certifi- 
cates, leaving  only  approximately  $8,400,000 
in  demand  and  saving  deposits  made  in  the 
usual  course  of  business.  At  the  time  of 
closing,  the  bank's  loans  aggregated  $37,925,- 
000  after  deducting  participations  sold  in 
the  aggregate  of  $3,650,000.  Some  $12  million 
of  these  loans  were  pledged  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  to  secure  bor- 
rowings totaling  approximately  $9,260,000. 
The  entire  loan  portfolio  was  approximately 
50  percent  in  some  degree  of  default.  At  the 
time  of  closing  the  banks  total  assets  were 
in  the  aggregate  of  $54  million. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  commercial  loans 
in  the  bank  were  highly  speculative  in  na- 
ture, being  made  to  real  estate  operators  who 
lacked  the  capacity  of  offering  adequate  se- 
curity. Other  extensions  of  credit  were  made 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Silverthorne's  efforts 
to  deal  in  his  own  bank's  stock.  These  were 
unsecured  loans  to  borrowers  devoid  of  any 
credit  worthiness  who  in  some  instances  ap- 
parently did  not  realize  the  proceeds  were 
being  used  to  purchase  stock  in  the  bank. 
Substantial  fees  were  paid  by  such  borrowers 
amounting  to  over  $100,000  in  some  cases, 
and  some  of  such  funds  were  channeled  into 
a  Silverthorne  account  and  from  this  source 
some  excess  fees  or  bonuses  were  paid  on 
time  certificates.  At  present  It  would  ap- 
pear some  of  the  excessive  fees  paid  by  bor- 
rowers were  retained  by  Mr.  Silverthorne 
personally.  This  aspect  of  the  matter  is  be- 
ing carefully  investigated.  After  Silver- 
thorne was  discharged,  apparently  with  the 
approval  of  the  regional  office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  fees  paid  to  attract 
funds  to  the  bank  to  meet  maturing  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  were  charged  against  the 
bank's  general  expense  account.  This  means 
of  obtaining  funds  continued  until  the  last 
week  of  operation  of  the  bank. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Silverthorne  was  negotiat- 
ing for  a  national  bank  charter,  he  Indicated 
that  the  cost  of  leasehold  improvements  and 
furniture  and  fixtures  would  not  exceed 
$400,000  during  the  first  3  years  of  the  bank's 
operation.  However,  at  the  time  of  closing 
at  the  end  of  33  months,  he  had  expended 
approximately  $1,500,000  for  the  luxurious 
quarters  occupied  for  the  main  office  and  its 
two  branches.  Favors  and  mementos  given 
to  customers  and  others  were  considerably 
more  expensive  than  normally  handed  out 
by  banks  as  advertising.  The  bizarre  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  SUverthorne  include  the  receiving 
on  consignment  of  jewelry  from  a  local  pawn- 
shop and  Jewelry  store  owned  by  a  director 
of  the  bank,  and  the  sale  of  such  Jewelry  to 
borrowers,  with  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  loans  being  used  to  pay  for 
such  Jewelry.  During  the  last  6  months  of 
operation  a  runoff  of  borrowed  money  shown 
as  deposits  Increased  the  bank's  already 
severe  liquidity  problems  and  required  the 
substantial  borrowings  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  mentioned  above. 

A  more  detailed  report  will  be  prepared 
when  we  have  completed  our  investigation 
of  all  of  the  facts.  As  you  can  welliimaglne, 
some  of  these  transactions  are  very  Involved 
and  it  will  take  considerable  time  bafore  aU 
necessary  information  can  be  obtalped. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  W^Barr, 

/Chairman. 
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The  Comptroller  op  the  Cur- 
rency, Administrator  of  Na- 
tional Banks, 

Waslii7igton,  March  12,  19es_ 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit, 
tee,  U.S.  Senate.   Washington,  D.C.: 

Dear  Senator  Robertson;  This  supple- 
ments  my  letter  of  February  19,  1965,  relative 
to  the  San  Francisco  National  Bank,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  and  attempts  to  answer  the 
specific  questions  posed  in  your  letter  of 
February  17,  1965. 

During  its  period  of  existence,  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  maintained  ao 
extraordinary  heavy  volume  of  loans  both  in 
relation  to  its  deposits  and  its  capital  struc- 
ture. Efforts  were  made  by  this  Office  and 
Regional  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  A.  £ 
Larsen  to  place  the  loan  portfolio  in  a  more 
sound  relationship;  however,  these  admoal- 
tlons  were  Ignored  by  the  management  and 
no  real  effort  to  reduce  this  disparity  waj 
undertaken  until  July  1964,  at  which  time 
the  bank  became  subject  to  heavy  deposit 
withdrawals  primarily  due  to  the  July  15, 
1964,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  ruling 
severely  limiting  certificate  of  deposit  rela- 
tionships between  the  savings  and  loan  at- 
sociatlons  and  the  small  commercial  banks. 
Following  is  a  schedule  of  loans  and  deposit* 
and  the  relationship  of  loans  to  deposits  and 
capital  structure  as  of  the  examination  dates 
and  the  closing  date  of  the  bank: 


Percent- 

Times 

De- 

age  o( 

capital 

Date 

Loans 

posits 

loans  to 
deposits 

funds 

loaned 

out 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sandt 

tands 

Prrcent 

Dec.  12,  1962 

$10. 97fi 

$13,  510 

SI.  2 

li 

May  20, 1963 

19,690 

30.130 

65.3 

19 

Jan.  6,  1964 

34.83fi 

46.  .-^T 

7,'>.2 

7.7 

May  8,  1964 

46,345 

.^-^  168 

79.0 

13.4 

Jan.  22, 1965 

38,629 

39,  -'27 

97.3 

1 

Date 

Amount  of 

net  liquid 

assets 

Percentage 

of  net  liquid 

assets  to 

deposits 

Dec.  12,  1962 

Thousands 

$1,3.52 

7,420 

6,934 

2,398 

14,955 

Percent 
10.0 

May  20,  1963    

24.  ( 

Jan.  6,  19ti4 

m 

May  6,  1964.- 

13 

Jan.  22,  1965 

'12.J 

Net  liquid  assets:  Net  liquid  assets  are 
defined  as  the  total  of  cash  and  due  from 
banks,  market  value  of  unpledged  bonds, 
market  value  of  excess  pledged  bonds.  Fed- 
eral funds  sold,  less  borrowings.  Federal 
funds  purchased  and  required  reserves.  The 
following  schedule  reflects  the  volume  of  net 
liquid  assets  and  their  relationship  to  net 
deposits : 


"Red. 

The  general  character  of  the  loan  port- 
folio could  be  described  as  highly  specula- 
tive. An  inordinate  percentage  of  paper 
represented  extensions  of  credit  on  an  un- 
secured basis  with  the  underlying  transac- 
tion in  most  Instances  being  speculative  In 
nature.  In  many  Instances  the  borrowers 
were  nonliquid  and  subject  to  heavy  debts 
with  net  worths  centered  In  encumbered  real 
estate  carried  at  inflated  values.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  bank's  total  loan  portfolio  was 
represented  by  credits  of  this  type. 

Funds  generated  to  accommodate  these 
speculative  transactions  were  for  the  most 
part  acquired  through  money  brokers.  Ac- 
cording to  our  information,  premiums  paid  to 
money  brokers  ranged  from  one-half  of  1 
percent     to     3     percent.     These     premiums 


were  not  paid  directly  by  the  bank.  Evi- 
dence indicates  they  were  paid  personally  by 
President  Don  C.  Silverthorne  from  funds 
derived  from  loan  fees  he  received  and  from 
his  activities  in  transactions  In  stock  of  the 
bank.  His  pattern  of  operation  on  the  latter 
was  to  acquire  stock  of  the  bank  at  market 
price  and  force  the  borrowers  to  purchase  it 
at  an  inflated  price  as  a  condition  for  mak- 
ing the  loan.  In  most  cases,  the  borrowers 
acquired  the  stock  with  funds  lent  by  the 

bank. 

Despite  the  heavy  loan  volume,  earnings 
of  the  bank  were  not  good  primarily  due  to 
heavy  operating  expenses.     Following   is   a 
schedule  of  operating  results: 
(Dollars  in  thousariils] 


Total  earnings 

Total  expenses 

Net  from  operation... 
Net  of  recoveries, 
transfers  to  reserves 

and  losses 

'Pg  jpS . 

Net  profit  after  taxes. 


June  1  to 

Dec.  31, 

1962 


$335 

436 

«101 


10 

0 

»91 


1963 


.$2,050 

1,779 

271 


»121 

0 

150 


1964  1 


$3,538 

2, 940 

598 


452 
96 
50 


aroholders.    Net  of 
(isses,  taxes  and  net 


1  Source:  1964  annual  report  to  si 

recoveries,  transfers  to  reserves  and  ^ — , 

profit  alter  taxes  adjusted  for  tax  conaequences 

JRed.  I 

To  stunmarlze  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  San  Francisco  National  Bank  was  due  to 
Its  highly  Illiquid  and  greatly  overextended 
loan  position  with  an  excessive  percentage 
of  its  loan  portfolio  consisting  of  paper  of 
poor  quality  and  character,  Including  too 
high  a  percentage  of  so-called  equity  or  front 
money  loans.  Additionally,  many  of  these 
loans,  particularly  the  unsecured  loans  were 
not  supported  by  adequate  and  current  state- 
ments of  the  borrowers  or  analysis  thereof. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  inortllnate  percent- 
age of  so-called  tie-in  or  induced  loans;  foi 
example,  loans  granted  on  the  condition  that 
the  borrower  purchase  stock  in  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank. 

Despite  repeated  warnings  from  our  office 
in  San  Francisco,  the  loan  pottfolio  was  built 
up  very  rapidly.  Despite  repeated  commit- 
ments of  President  Don  Silverthorne  that 
the  loan  portfolio  would  be  reduced  to  a 
maximum  of  60  to  65  percent  of  deposits 
within  a  reasonable  period,  this  was  not  done 
and  additional  loans  were  put  on  the  books 
during  this  period  by  Mr.  Silverthorne.  There 
was  totally  Inadequate  requirement  for  re- 
payment programs,  where  such  requirements 
existed  at  all,  and  little  apparent  effort  to  as- 
sure performance  of  payout  terms  where 
these  existed.  Too  many  of  the  loans  were 
readily  extended  without  curtailment  or 
better  collection,  where  collection  might  have 
been  possible.  Overdue  paper  constituted 
42  percent  of  the  loan  portfolio  at  the  time 
of  receivership.  Collection  procedures  were 
very  poor,  even  where  the  security  position 
of  the  loan  would  have  permitted  enforce- 
ment of  adequate  collection  procedures.  Ac- 
tual curtailment  of  loans  was  minor  In 
relation  to  the  total  loan  portfolio,  and, 
therefore,  the  normal  cash  flow  from  loan 
repayment  and  curtailment  did  not  provide 
the  conventional  source  of  liquidity  and  on 
the  contrary,  added  to  the  iUlquidlty  of  the 
bank.  Too  much  of  the  loan  portfolio  was 
of  a  "too  personal"  character.  Not  only  did 
the  loan  situation  fail  to  iittprove,  It  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate  and  by  the  time  a 
new  and  competent  man  was  installed  as 
president,  the  situation  was,  by  all  practical 
standards,  beyond  rehabilitation  within  a 
reasonable  period  and/or  without  substan- 
tial external  help  by  infusion  of  liquidity 
through  outside  purchase  of  slow  paper  or 
through  the  infusion  of  additional  substan- 
tial normal  and  reasonably  priced  deposits. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  placed 
unwarranted  confidence  in  Mr.  Silverthorne 
and  unjustified  reliance  on  what  appeared 
to  be  his  excellent  record  of  experience  as  a 
loan  officer  and  bank  manager.  By  the  same 
token,  all  of  the  people  who  considered  and 
recommended  approval  of  this  application 
for  a  bank  charter  similarly  relied  on  Mr. 
Silverthorne's  apparently  distinguished  rec- 
ord as  a  banker  and  his  apparently  extremely 
broad  record  of  experience.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  Mr.  Silverthorne  was  en- 
gaged in  improper  and  highly  questionable. 
If  not  unlawful,  banking  practices.  It  Is  a 
case  of  gross  misconduct  and  gross  deception. 

At  this  time  this  office  is  not  prepared  to 
suggest  the  desirability  of  any  new  legisla- 
tion or  any  amendments  to  existing  legisla- 
tion as  a  result  of  this  receivership.  We 
would  prefer  to  withhold  only  proposed  legis- 
lative changes  until  after  we  have  had  time 
to  analyze  the  testimony  presented  during 
the  current  hearings  of  the  Senate  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.   Saxon, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


U.S.  Senate, 
February  17 ,  1965. 
Hon.  James  J.  Saxon, 
Comptroller   of   the    Currency,   Department 

of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Saxon:  Following  up  on  our 
recent  conversation  about  the  closing  of  the 
San  Francisco  National  Bank  and  its  liqui- 
dation by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, I  should  like  to  have  a  full  report 
from  you  on  all  aspects  of  this  matter  which 
have  come  under  your  Jurisdiction  or  control. 

I  should  like  in  particular  to  have  a  report 
on  the  kinds  of  loans  made  by  the  bank,  the 
sources  and  costs  of  the  funds  received  by 
the  bank,  the  volume  of  loans  In  relation  to 
liquid  assets,  and  the  bank's  earnings,  ex- 
penses, dividends,  etc.  In  addition,  I  should 
appreciate  your  views  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  bank's  operations,  the  respects  in  which 
it  departed  from  sound  banking  practices, 
and  your  conclusions  as  to  the  reason  for  Its 
failure.  Finally,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  your 
study  of  this  situation  suggests  the  desir- 
ability of  any  new  legislation  or  any  amend- 
ments to  existing  legislation. 

I  appreciate,  of  course,  that  much  of  the 
information  in  your  files  is  confidential  and 
should  not  be  disclosed  at  least  at  the  present 
time.  I  appreciate  also  that  it  may  be  pre- 
mature to  disclose  or  discuss  some  of  the  In- 
formation at  the  present  time.  However, 
I  should  like  an  Initial  report  in  the  near 
future  giving  whatever  Information  it  is  now 
appropriate  to  supply,  with  the  thought  that 
a  fuller  and  more  complete  report  could  be 
submitted  later. 

In  view  of  his  interest  in  the  matter,  I  am 
sending  a  similar  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Willis  Robertson, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON-  It  is  predicted 
that  out  of  the  pending  investigation  of 
bank  failures,  recommendations  will  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  supervisory 
powers  of  the  Federal  banking  agencies. 
In  that  connection,  I  hope  that  my 
Senate  colleagues  will  not  deem  me  to  be 
immodest  when  I  point  out  that  in  1957 
I  helped  to  frame,  and  the  Senate  passed 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  what  was 
called  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1957,  which  contained  the  following  pro- 
visions  to   strengthen   the   supervisory 


powers  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion: 

First.  Section  22(b)  of  title  I,  section 
23(f)  of  title  II,  and  section  27(a)  of 
title  III  required  the  president  and 
cashier  of  any  insured  bank  to  notify 
immediately  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  of  any  single  transaction 
involving  the  purchase  or  sale  of  10  per- 
cent of  a  bank's  stock. 

Second.  Section  23  of  title  I,  section 
23(g)  of  title  II,  and  section  27(b)  of 
title  III  required  the  record  owner  of 
stock  in  any  insured  bank  to  notify  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  of 
the  name  of  the  beneficial  or  equitable 
owner  of  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
bank's  stock.  The  record  o\^Tier  was 
also  required  to  report  any  change  in  the 
stockholdings  by  such  beneficial  or 
equitable  owner. 

Third.  Section  29  of  title  I  and  sec- 
tion 29  of  title  II  strengthened  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  removal  of  any  director 
or  oflficer  of  a  national  bank  or  a  State 
member  bank  who  "has  violated  or  is 
violating  any  law  relating  to  such  bank 
or  has  engaged  or  is  engaging  in  vmsafe 
and  unsound  practices." 

Fourth.  Section  29  of  title  ni 
strengthened  the  procedures  for  termi- 
nating insurance  of  nonmember  insured 
banks  which  have  engaged  in  unsafe  or 
unsound  practices. 

Fifth.  Section  30(a)  of  title  m  pro- 
vided that  depositors  of  an  insured  bank 
would  be  paid  promptly  when  a  bank 
had  been  closed  for  any  purpose. 

Sixth.  Section  48(c)  of  title  I,  section 
24(c)  of  title  n,  and  section  8(b)  of  title 
in  authorized  the  Comptroller,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  the- Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  require 
any  bank  under  their  supervision  to  have 
an  independent  audit,  whenever  the 
Federal  banking  agency  deemed  it  neces- 
sary. 

Numerous  authorities  on  banking  de- 
clared that  the  Financial  Institutions  Act 
of  1957  which  not  only  made  numerous 
recommendations  for  new  legislation  but 
codified  all  existing  legislation  and  re- 
pealed all  obsolete  provisions,  was  the 
most  notable  bill  on  the  subject  which 
the  Senate  had  passed  since  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  of  1913.  Several  members 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  to  which  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred, raised  many  objections  to  the 
bill,  and  it  was  permitted  to  die  in  com- 
mittee. 

With  that  experience  in  mind,  I  natu- 
rally did  not  undertake  that  vast  job 
again,  but  I  have  derived  some  personal 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  of  the  banking  legislation  that  has 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  from  the  House 
side,  since  the  Financial  Institutions  Act 
of  1957  was  killed,  was  taken  out  of  that 
bill  or  based  on  it,  like  the  bill  to  require 
notification  of  changes  in  bank  owner- 
ship and  control  which  was  passed  last 
summer.  Now,  there  are  indications 
that  some  more  provisions  will  be  taken 
out  of  that  bill  if  the  Congress  decides 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  banking  su- 
pervisory agencies. 
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THE  SELMA.  ALA.,  SITUATION  AND 
THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  been  roused  as  at 
f^w  times  in  their  history  by  the  brutal 
and  shameful  attacks  on  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrators in  Selma,  Ala. 

They  have  been  anguished  and  sick- 
ened by  the  senseless  assault  on  peaceful 
Negro  demonstrators,  in  which  State 
troopers  employed  tear  gas  and  riot  clubs 
and  bullwhips  and  ropes.  And  they  cried 
out  ih  shame  and  anger  when  four  white 
vigilantes  clubbed  down  three  visiting 
clergymen,  inflicting  mortal  injuries  on 
the  Reverend  James  Reeb,  of  Boston. 

"Can  such  things  really  happen  in 
America?"  people  have  asked  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  the  events  in  Selma  have 
not  been  some  terrible  nightmare  which 
will  pass  away  when  we  wake  up  on  the 
morrow.  This  is  reality.  These  things 
have  happened.  And  we  must  proceed 
to  deal  with  them  forthwith. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  sjonpathy  with 
those  citizens  who  have  been  impatient 
for  action.  I  share  the  feelings  of  the 
picketers  who  have  taken  up  vigils  be- 
fore the  White  House  and  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  sympathy  demonstrations 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  But  I  must 
say  that  it  is  a  dangerous  oversimplifica- 
tion to  believe  that  the  President  can 
solve  everything  by  dispatching  troops 
or  Federal  marshals  to  Selma. 

The  Justice  Department,  the  FBI,  and 
representatives  of  the  President  are 
present  in  Selma,  and  they  are  working 
day  and  night  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  violence,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
demonstrators,  and  to  create  a  situation 
in  wHich  no  man,  because  of  his  race  or 
color,  can  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  by 
bigoted  local  oflHcials. 

The  important  thing  that  all  America 
must  remember,  although  I  know  it  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  to  keep  it  in 
mind  in  such  a  situation,  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  work  within  the 
frame  of  the  law. 

Everything  that  can  be  done  under  ex- 
isting law,  short  of  sending  troops  in  as 
had  to  be  done  in  Little  Rock  some  years 
ago.  is  being  done. 

And  the  President  has  given  us  a  firm 
assurance  that  he  will  send  in  Federal 
marshals  and  troops  if  this  must  be  done, 
if  this  seems  the  only  way  to  protect  the 
people  from  further  harm  and  injustice. 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach's  announcement  that  troopers 
guilty  of  employing  violence  against  dem- 
onstrators would  be  prosecuted  under 
Federal  law  not  only  establishes  a  dra- 
matic precedent ;  in  my  opinion  it  will  do 
far  more  to  prevent  further  instances 
of  police  brutality  in  the  South  than 
any  number  of  troops  and  Federal  mar- 
shals. It  is  an  edict  that  will  give  pause 
to  every  policeman  or  State  trooper  or 
local  or  State  ofiBcial  who  believes  that 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  civil  rights 
demonstrators  is  to  club  them  down. 

Those  responsible  for  these  outrages 
have  received  no  satisfaction  for  their 
cause  from  the  President. 

Rather  the  President,  with  his  dramat- 
ic appearance  before  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  has  focxised  the  attention  of 


the  world  on  the  real  causes  of  the  ter- 
rible problem  in  Alabama  and  on  his 
proposed  solution  to  insure  that  people 
will  not  have  to  demonstrate  and  march 
and  suffer  injury  simply  to  attain  the 
most  elementary  right  of  all  Americans, 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  in  all 
elections. 

Our  course  of  action  right  now  lies  in 
the  courts;  in  the  full  prosecution  of 
those  who  have  inflicted  injury  on 
others ;  in  the  full  utilization  of  the  pro- 
visions of  earlier  Civil  Rights  Acts;  and 
in  new  and  stronger  legislation  to  assure 
and  protect  the  voting  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens ;  legislation  which  the  President  has 
now  called  for. 

Our  course  of  action  also  lies  in  mobi- 
lizing all  the  resources  of  conciliation. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  reason  and  justice 
will  prevail  and  that  Selma  will  not  be- 
come another  Little  Rock. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  conscience  of  the 
people  of  Selma  and  of  Alabama  will  re- 
assert itself,  so  that  those  who  disap- 
prove but  who  have  remained  silent  will 
be  encouraged  to  speak  up,  while  those 
who  have  condoned  the  brutality  and 
even  those  who  have  participated  in  it 
will  pause  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  their  action — for  themselves,  for  their 
community,  and  for  our  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  tremendous  volume  of  mail  that 
I  have  received  on  the  Selma  and  the 
civil  rights  problem  in  general,  literally 
hundreds  of  my  correspondents  have 
asked  the  question:  "What  can  I  do  to 
help?" 

In  answer  to  these  many  queries,  I 
would  like  to  give  one  example  of  the 
way  in  which  individual  Americans  are 
helping  and  where  others  might  assist 
them  in  the  cause  of  racial  justice. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  this  same  city  of  Selma. 
This  hospital  has  figured  prominently  in 
the  news  of  the  last  10  days,  because  it 
provided  medical  care  for  the  majority 
of  the  those  injured  in  the  voting  rights 
demonstrations . 

One  wonders  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  injured  without  this  hos- 
pital, for  of  the  2  other  hospitals  in 
Selma,  1  admits  no  Negroes  and  the 
other  has  only  13  beds  reserved  for 
Negroes. 

This  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  appalling 
examples  of  the  problems  faced  by  Ne- 
groes in  the  South — the  fact  that  a  man 
can  be  denied  the  care  of  a  doctor  or  the 
services  of  a  hospital  on  the  basis  of  his 
race. 

The  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital in  Selma  was  told  to  me  by  its  presi- 
dent. Father  John  Crowley,  during  a  visit 
with  me  last  week.  I  believe  that  it  de- 
serves retelling  to  as  wide  an  audience 
as  possible. 

The  hospital  was  established  more 
than  20  years  ago  by  the  Fathers  of  St. 
Edmund,  with  the  able  assistance  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  to  meet  the  de- 
plorable lack  of  medical  facilities  for 
Negroes  in  the  Selma  area. 

Total  support  for  the  hospital  came 
from  voluntary  contributions  solicited 
throughout  the  country,  and  including 
donations  from  those  who  set  up  and 
operate  the  hospital. 
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The  hospital  has  never  received  any 
local  support  from  the  United  Fund  in 
the  area.  The  argument  that  this  is  be- 
cause it  is  a  sectarian  institution  is  a 
spurious  one,  because  only  l  percent 
of  the  local  population  is  Catholic. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  is  open 
to  all,  but  98  or  99  percent  of  its  patients 
are  Negro,  most  of  whom  are  financially 
unable  to  meet  large  or,  for  that  matter,  l" 
even  small  medical  and  hospital  bills.  Of 
the  2,300  patients  treated  last  year,  only 
70  had  Blue  Cross  insurance. 

One  of  the  few  bright  spots  of  inter- 
racial cooperation  in  Selma  is  the  inte- 
grated medical  staff  of  32  doctors  and 
dentists  who  serve  all  three  of  its  hos- 
pitals. Four  of  these  are  Negroes,  and 
many  of  the  white  doctors  are  native 
Southerners. 

On  March  7,  in  implementing  the  dis- 
aster plan  which  had  been  prepared  in 
case  of  violence,  all  the  doctors,  white 
and  Negro,  came  in  and  worked  together 
to  treat  those  injured  in  the  voting  rights 
demonstrations.  ! 

The  work  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital must  be  continued  and  expanded, 
not  merely  for  Selma,  but  for  the  many  [ 
areas  of  the  South  which  still  desperately  [ 
need  hospitals  which  make  their  medical  v 
services  available  to  all  citizens.  How-  • 
ever,  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  faces  ' 
serious  financial  problems. 

As  Father  Crowley  explained  to  me,  '< 
they  obtained  a  Hill-Burton  grant  oJ  k 
$664,000  from  the  Federal  Government  | 
last  year  which  enabled  them  to  con-  | 
struct  a  new  69 -bed  hospital  and  to  de-  f 
molish  the  old  wooden  frame  building  , 
which  had  been  used  earlier.  In  addi- 
tion, the  hospital  has  provided  facilities 
for  40  elderly  patients. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  Federal  funds, 
the  hospital  had  to  match  the  grant  with 
$486,000  of  its  own.  Being  dependent 
upon  private  contributions,  such  a  sum 
of  money  was,  of  course,  not  available 
and  had  to  be  borrowed  from  a  bank. 

The  situation  facing  Father  Crowley 
and  the  hospital  now  is  that  it  appears 
impossible  to  continue  operating  on  vol- 
untary contributions  alone.  The  cost  ol 
running  a  hospital  continues  to  increase, 
and  Father  Crowley  estimates  that  in  the 
coming  year  his  hospital  will  face  an 
operating  loss  of  at  least  $110,000.  In 
addition,  of  course,  there  remains  the 
$450,000  bank  loan  and  its  interest  to 
be  paid  off. 

Thus,  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
one  of  the  few  concrete  manifestations 
of  racial  good  will  in  Selma,  needs  help,  j' 
And  this  is  the  kind  of  assistance  which 
Americans  all  over  the  country  can  pro- 
vide. 

In  an  area  with  a  Negro  population  rf 
40  or  50  percent,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
facilities  and  services  of  such  a  hospital 
be  available. 

The  hospital  has  also  done  a  great  ^ 
deal  of  charity  work.  While  such  a  thing  Pi 
cannot  of  course  be  expressed  simply  to 
monetary  terms,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  over  the  years  $893,590  has  been 
given  to  charity  programs.  And  of  this, 
an  estimated  $295,000  has  been  in  the 
form  of  salaries  which  the  Sisters  who 
work  with  the  hospital  have  donated  to 
this  work. 
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Significant,  too,  is  the  training  school 
for  practical  nurses  which  has  been  set 
up  in  connection  with  the  Good  Samar- 
itan Hospital.  This  is  the  first  school  of 
Its  kind  in  Alabama,  and  it  has  gradu- 
ated over  300  Negro  practical  nurses. 

Also,  in  employing  many  local  Negroes 
at  a  decent  wage,  the  hospital  directly 
offers  some  Selma  citizens  a  way  out  of 
what  otherwise  might  be  a  hopeless  eco- 
nomic mire. 

While  the  hospital  has  adopted  a  policy 
prohibiting  participation  in  street  dem- 
onstrations by  hospital  personnel,  they 
have  been  until  just  a  few  days  ago  the 
only  white  group  in  Selma  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

Their  contributions  to  the  quest  for 
racial  justice  and  a  better  life  for  the 
Negro  have  taken  many  forms  and  have 
attempted  to  reach  to  the  source  of  the 
problem. 

To  those  Americans  w!ho  have  asked 
the  question,  "What  can  I  do  to  help  in 
Sehna?"  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  in  which  they 
can  express  their  condemnation  of  the 
brutal  treatment  of  civil  rights  demon- 
strators in  Selma,  and  of  the  continued 
denial  of  voting  rights  to  the  Negro  citi- 
zens of  Alabama,  would  be  to  send  their 
contributions  to  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital — this  hospital  which,  in  a  sea 
of  violence  and  prejudice  and  irrational 
hatred,  has  for  many  years  now  fimc- 
tioned  as  an  oasis  of  good  will  and 
brotherhood. 

And,  if  they  wish  to  earmark  their 
contributions  in  memory  of  the  martyred 
Rev.  James  Reeb,  as  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  of  New  York  did  last  Friday  in  pre- 
senting a  generous  donation  of  $10,000 
to  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  a 
double  purpose  will  be  served  by  them. 


CENTRAL    UTAH    PROJECT    FUNDS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Utah  were  understandably 
shocked  and  disappointed  when  it  was 
learned  that  no  funds  were  included  in 
the  President's  budget  to  initiate  con- 
struction of  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project,  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. The  failure  to  budget  the  needed 
funds  is  difficult  to  understand  in  light 
of  the  great  need  for  the  project.  In 
the  words  of  Utah's  former  Governor, 
George  D.  Clyde,  "The  central  Utah 
project  is  the  key  to  development  of 
Utah's  resources  for  the  next  100  years. 
Without  it,  Utah  can  never  get  the  bene- 
fit of  its  share  of  the  Colorado  River,  our 
last  major  water  resource." 

The  many  years  of  investigation  and 
preparation  preliminary  to  construction 
are  virtually  complete.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  completed  its  definite 
plan  report;  the  Central  Utah  Water 
Conservancy  District  was  organized  over 
a  year  ago  as  the  instrument  necessary 
for  the  negotiation  of  a  repayment  con- 
tract; and  an  executed  and  valid  repay- 
ment contract  is  expected  early  next 
winter.  Construction,  therefore,  can 
commence  in  the  early  spring  if  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  obtained. 

I  have  previously  inserted  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  man- 
ager of  the  Central  Utah  Water  Conserv- 


ancy District,  and  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Utah  Water  and  Power 
Board,  both  urging  the  appropriation  of 
funds  and  the  early  commencement  of 
construction  of  the  Bonneville  unit  of 
the  central  Utah  project.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  include  additional  letters 
and  I'esolutions  I  have  received  from  the 
Utah  Water  Users  Association,  the  Sevier 
River  Water  Users,  Inc.,  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission,  and  the  Utah 
State  Association  of  Counties.  Each  of 
these  responsible  organizations  points  up 
the  need  and  importance  of  the  central 
Utah  project  and  the  urgency  of  obtain- 
ing funds  this  year  to  initiate  construc- 
tion of  the  Bonneville  unit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and    resolutions    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Utah  Water  Users  Association, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  7. 1965. 
Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Utah  was  sadly  disappointed  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  failed  to  put  any 
money  In  his  budget  request  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  cen- 
tral Utah  project. 

After  many,  many  years  of  negotiating  in 
the  dividing  of  the  Colorado  River  waters 
between  the  four  Upper  Basin  States,  which 
was  a  gigantic  Job  and  took  many  years  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement,  and  after 
the  much  detailed  work  and  engineering 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  10  or 
12  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
other  agencies  with  the  Government  and  the 
State  of  Utah,  a  seven-county  conservancy 
district  has  been  organized  according  to  law, 
with  authority  vested  in  it  to  do  business 
with  the  Federal  Government  on  a  repay- 
ment contract  and  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
necessary  work  pertaining  to  the  completion 
of  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah 
project. 

The  central  Utah  project  was  approved  by 
Congress  and  the  first  unit  of  the  central 
Utah  project  has  been  constructed  in  the 
Vernal  area;  namely,  the  Steineker  Draw 
Reservoir  and  diversion  works.  The  Bonne- 
ville unit  is  now  ready  for  allocation  of 
money  so  that  the  project  can  now  be  de- 
veloped and  built. 

Mr.  Frank  Clinton,  director  of  region  IV 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  tells  us  that 
all  of  the  engineering  and  detailed  work  has 
been  completed  and  contracts  can  be  signed 
up  for  the  Bonneville  unit  this  winter  with 
construction  work  to  begin  early  in  the 
spring  of  1966.  The  big  Job  is  to  convince 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
necessity  of  his  support  in  helping  to  get 
this   money  approved  through   Congress. 

The  Utah  water  users  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  particularly  in  the  arSa  involved  in  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah  project, 
are  in  dire  need  of  supplemental  water  to 
take  care  of  the  agricultural  needs,  water  for 
culinary  purposes  to  take  care  of  the  explod- 
ing population  of  our  State,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  in  the  State  which 
will  help  considerably  toward  the  national 
defense  of  our  Nation,  and  for  industry,  not 
mentioning  what  it  will  do  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  In  our  State. 

As  water  users  of  the  State  of  Utah,  we 
certainly  solicit  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
departments  of  the  United  States  who  are 
responsible  for  the  reclamation  and  water 
conservation  development  within  our  State 
and  the  arid  West. 

We  are  soliciting  the  efforts  of  our  U.S. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  development  of  our  water 


resources  throughout  the  arid  West.  We 
urgently  pray  for  your  wholehearted  assist- 
ance in  helping  us  to  bring  about  the  con- 
struction and  development  of  the  Bonne- 
ville unit  of  the  central  Utah  project  which 
will  take  care  of  a  portion  of  our  share  of 
the  waters  allocated  to  the  State  of  Utah 
under  the  1948  compact. 

We  shall  also  appreciate  very  much  yo\ir 
help  and  support  in  influencing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  support  this 
most  worthy  project  in  a  future  budget  or 
an  omnibus  bill  to  present  to  Congress  this 
year  so  that  we  might  obtain  the  necessary 
money  for  an  early  start  in  1966  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  many 
favors,  we  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

Utah  Water  Users  Association, 

Edward  H.  Southwick, 

President. 

T.  W.  Jensen, 

Secretary-Manager. 


Richfield.  Utah, 

March  1,  1965. 

Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingto7i,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett  :  The  attached  res- 
olution was  unanimously  passed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Sevier  River  Water  Users, 
Inc. 

Members  of  the  incorporation  feel  that 
the  central  Utah  project  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant water  project  to  the  State  of  Utah.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  imperative  that  construc- 
tion on  the  Central  Utah  project  be  contin- 
ued and  that  funds  be  established  during 
fiscal  year  1966  to  initiate  the  construction 
of  works  on  the  Bonneville  unit. 

The  economic  condition  of  the  Sevier 
River  Valley  has  through  water  shortages 
progressively  deteriorated.  Our  only  salva- 
tion to  restore  a  sound  economy  is  through 
both  the  initial  and  ultimate  phase  of  the 
central  Utah  project. 

We,  therefore,  request  your  full  and  imme- 
diate support  in  obtaining  an  appropriation 
of  construction  funds  for  the  central  Utah 
project. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sevier  River  Water  Users,  Inc. 
Lamar  A.  Dastrup,  President. 


Resolution  of  Sevier  River  Water  Users, 
Inc.,  in  Support  of  Appropriation  of 
Funds  by  the  89th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
for  Continuing  Construction  on  thi 
Central  Utah  Project  on  the  Bonneville 
Unit 

Whereas  the  Initial  phase  of  the  central 
Utah  project  has  been  authorized  and  work 
completed  on  the  Vernal  unit;  and 

Whereas  the  Bonneville  unit  is  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  a  plan  for  the  diversion, 
storage,  and  transbasin  conveyance  of  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  into  the  BonnevUle 
Basin,  the  salvage  and  beneficial  use  of  water 
being  lost  by  evaporation,  the  maintenance 
of  water  at  a  quality  suitable  for  sustained 
use,  for  electric  power  generation,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and  flood 
control;  and 

Whereas  the  Bonneville  unit  will  provide 
the  facilities  by  which  essential  additional 
waters  can  be  delivered  to  the  Sevier  River 
Basin;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  of  the  Sevier  River 
Basin  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  lack 
of  a  stable  and  consistent  water  supply:  and 

Whereas  the  economies  in  the  counties  of 
the  Sevier  River  Valley  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  this  additional  source  of  water: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Sevier  River  Water  Users. 
Inc.,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Richfield  on 
February  19,  1965,  Does  hereby  urge  the  U.S. 
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Congress  to  appropriate  $3,500,000  for  the 
initiation  of  construction  Of  the  Bonneville 
vinlt  of  the  central  Utah  project  in  fiscal 
year  1966;  and  be  it  further  ' 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  members  of  the 
congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of 
Utah:  Hon.  Calvin  L.  Rampton.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Utah;  Commissioner  of  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Commission;  and  other 
interested  parties. 

Approved : 

Lamar  A.  Dastrup. 
T  President. 

Attest: 

F.   DWICHT  Malmgren, 

Secretary. 


Upper  Colorado  River  Commission. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  11,  1965. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate,  * 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Bennett:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  March 
5.  1965. 

This  resolution  requests  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  for  continuing  the  con- 
struction of  the  initial  phase  of  the  central 
Utah  project,  a  very  important  integral  part 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  to  attain  the  ob- 
jective of  the  resolution  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  and 
Its  member  States.  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

IVAL  V.  GOSLIN, 

Executive  Director. 


Resolution  by  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission IN  Support  of  Appropriations  of 
Funds   by   the    89th   Congress,    1st   Ses- 
sion, for  Construction  of  the  Bonneville 
Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project 
Whereas  the  States  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission  have  traditionally  worked 
for  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin  and  have  given  unified  support  to  the 
early  construction  of  participating  projects; 
and 

Whereas,  the  central  Utah  project,  initial 
phase,  was  authorized  for  construction  as  a 
participating  project  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  by  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  105).  9  years 
ago;  and 

Whereas  construction  since  authorization 
of  the  project  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  moved  forward  on  the  storage 
units  and  participating  projects  in  a  progres- 
sive manner  with  several  of  the  projects  com- 
pleted and  others  nearing  completion;  and 

Whereas  the  central  Utah  project  is  the 
largest  and  most  complex  of  the  authorized 
participating  projects  requiring  construction 
in  separate  units,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
Vernal  unit;  and 

Whereas  the  Bonneville  unit  is  the  next  In 
line  for  construction,  not  as  a  new  start,  but 
as  a  continuation  of  the  initial  construction 
which  commenced  with  the  Vernal  unit;  and 
Whereas  the  Central  Utah  Water  Conserv- 
ancy district  was  created  on  March  2,  1964, 
1  year  ago,  by  order  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District  Court  of  Utah  to  act  as  the  legal 
agency  to  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  repayment  of  reimbursable  costs 
of  the  project;  and 

Whereas  the  Central  Utah  Water  Conserv- 
ancy District  is  currently  negotiating  a  re- 
payment contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  expects  to  have  the  contract 
signed  by  early  fall;  and 


Whereas,  the  definite  plan  report  on  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah  project 
has  been  made  available  to  the  Central  Utah 
Water  Conservancy  District  and  it  appears 
that  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
areas  of  planning  and  preconstruction  to 
justify  an  amount  of  $,3,630,000  as  shown  in 
the  report  for  construction  purposes  on  the 
Bonneville  unit  for  the  first  construction 
year:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
commission  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  March 
5.  1965.  hereby  requests  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
for  construction  on  the  Bonneville  unit  of 
the  central  Utah  project  as  set  forth  in  the 
definite  plan  report;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  members  of  the 
congressional  delegations  of  the  upper  basin 
States,  members  of  the  congressional  Appro- 
priation Committees,  and  other  interested 
parties. 

IVAL  V.  GOSUK, 

Executive  Director. 

Resolution  of  Central  Utah  Project,  Utah 
State  Association  of  Counties.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Whereas  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources within  the  State  of  Utah  is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  people  of  this  State;  and 

Whereas  there  presently  exists  in  central 
Utah  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  vast  water  resource  through  the 
central  Utah  project;  and 

Whereas  this  development  would  provide 
municipal,  industrial,  and  irrigation  water  in 
large  quantities  and  would  make  possible  a 
greater  agricultural  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  central  Utah  region;  and 

Whereas  the  orderly  development  of  the 
central  Utah  project  would  result  in  making 
available  some  79,000  acre-feet  of  water  for 
municipal  and  industrial  needs  and  would 
generate  and  sustain  some  50,000  jobs  and 
result  in  an  Increase  of  the  tax  revenue  of  up 
to  $65  million  per  year;  and 

Whereas  the  central  Utah  project  would 
directly  benefit  the  largest  population  center 
of  the  State  of  Utah;  and 

Whereas  citizens  in  the  area  to  be  directly 
benefited  by  the  central  Utah  project  have 
already  formed  a  conservation  unit  and  are 
ready  to  obligate  themselves  to  repay  the  cost 
of  the  project;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the 
people  of  Utah  obtain  the  the  support  of  the 
Utah  congressional  delegation  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
for,  this  all  important  undertaking:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Utah  Association  of  Coun- 
ties assembled  in  convention  this  3d  day  of 
February  1965.  That  this  body  go  on  record 
as  urging  the  development  of  the  central 
Utah  project  and  this  body  further  urges 
the  Utah  congressional  delegation  and  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  to  actively 
support  this  all-important  undertaking  and 
to  exert  %heir  Influence  on  the  appropriate 
congressicfial  committees  to  the  end  that  an 
adequate  appropriation  be  obtained  for  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah  project 
in  order  that  an  orderly  development  of  the 
project  may  immediately  commence:  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  By  this  body  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Utah  congressional  delegation  and  to  the 
office  of  National  Association  of  Counties. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  on  March 
5,  1965, 1  spoke  at  John  Winthrop  House, 


Harvard  College,  on  American  foreign 
policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  be  inserted  into  the  Recorb 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarki 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
as  follows: 

American  Foreign  Policy 
(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott) 
The  1964  presidential  election  had  an  im. 
pact  on  the  fabric  of  American  politics  o« 
of  proportion  to  any  election  in  mv  memory 
Last  month  at  Yale  I  spoke  of  the  political 
parties  themselves.  Tonight  let's  consldet 
the  effect  of  that  election — and  its  after- 
math— on  our  national  policies,  speciflcallt 
American  foreign  policy. 

An  American  presidential  election  is  tradl- 
tlonally  a  time  for  leaders  of  opinion  to  it- 
bate  public  policies.  At  its  best  this  dialog 
gives  the  citizens  of  our  constitutional  re- 
public  an  opportunity  to  choose  between  p^. 
sons  and  policies.  At  its  worst  it  becomes  i 
verbal  shooting  match  where  public  policy  ii 
obscured  by  name  calling.  Advocates  of  both 
parties  in  1964  relied  too  much  on  lnvectlv« 
and  philippics. 

Instead  of  offering  America  a  choice  last 
fall,  the  Republican  Party's  national  candl- 
dates  offered  a  faint  echo  of  a  time  that  never 
really  was  and,  as  the  American  voters  so 
decisively  affirmed,  never  really  will  be. 

Around  the  fringes  of  the  official  campaign 
swirled  the  radicals,  to  whom  extremism  wai 
synonymous  with  liberty,  and  for  whom  i 
presidential  campaign  was  an  opportunity  to 
play  fearful  charades  around  the  theme  of 
nuclear  terror.  That  the  administration  re- 
sponded with  an  equally  terrifying  TV  com- 
mercial only  exacerbated  the  shamefulnesi 
of  the  substitution  of  fear  for  reason. 

When  the  ballots  were  counted  on  Novem- 
ber 3d,  President  Johnson's  landslide  vic- 
tory carried  in  Democratic  Party  candidates 
far  down  the  line,  and  often  without  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  those  fortuitously 
elected.  In  Congress  this  gave  the  Demo- 
crats better  than  two-to-one  control  and 
totally  deprived  them  of  any  excuse  for 
legislative  errors. 

It  left  the  Republican  Party,  not  only  as  i 
numerical  minority,  but  as  a  party  with  the 
debilitating  weakness  of  a  false  image  that 
had  been  burned  into  the  minds  of  our 
citizens.  Many  Americans  today  wTongly 
believe  that  the  Republican  Party  would 
withdraw  diplomatic  recognition  from  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  whim,  wrongly  believe 
that  Republicans  are  opposed  to  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  wrongly  believe  that  Repub- 
licans seriously  propose  to  withdraw  from 
the  United  Nations  when  U.N.  votes  go 
against  the  United  States. 

This  false  image  results  as  much  from  the 
intransigence  of  those  who  perpetrated  the 
reactionary  planks  in  the  1964  Republican 
platform  as  it  does  from  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign  itself. 

But  If  Republicans  lost  the  votes  last 
November  3,  the  Nation  lost  even  more. 

Our  system  of  government  depends  on  the 
two  party  system  for  a  continuing  dialogue 
on  public  policy,  foreign  or  domestic.  But 
when  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a  one- 
and-a-half  party  system,  the  dialogue  lags. 

Look  at  the  effect  on  .  current  foreign 
policy. 

SUPPORT  OF  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Republicans  in  Congress  support  President 
Johnson  on  his  recent  positions  on  Vietnam. 
We  are  ready  to  endorse  every  step  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  policies  to  deter  and 
defeat  aggressors. 

We  believe  that  this  Nation  has  a  commit- 
ment not  to  permit  the  subjugation  of  !♦ 
million  South  Vietnamese  people  to  Com- 
munist rule.  Should  we  withdraw  from 
Vietnam,  the  next  line  of  defense  becomes 
Thailand    and    Malaysia.    And    after    that 
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India  Japan,  and  the  Philii)^ines.  The  U.S. 
did  not  seek  this  dirty  w^r  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  Asia,  but  we  have  the  ability,  re- 
sources, and  will  power  to  dig  in  and  hold 
the  line  against  Chinese  Communist  expan- 
sionism. 

Moreover,  peace  and  freedom  are  corner- 
stones of  American  foreign  policy.  President 
Eisenhower  often  described  his  willingness 
to  "walk  the  extra  mile  for  peace."  I  believe 
President  Johnson  shares  that  view. 

But  when  Republicans  declared  their  al- 
legiance to  the  strengthened  moves  in  Viet- 
nam, some  of  the  more  addle-brained  politi- 
cal commentators  responded  with  the  knee- 
jerk  charge.  "War  Hawks."  Those  are  the 
same  writers  who  periodically  lecture  Re- 
publicans on  the  need  for  bipartisan  support 
of  foreign  policy.  This  time  those  com- 
mentators failed  to  deliver  that  lecture  to 
the  "neo-isolationist"  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  who  seem  to ;  be  afflicted  with 
withdrawn  symptoms  and  I  who  are  under- 
cutting the  President  badljr  on  his  Vietnam 
stance.  ; 

But  if  the  loyal  opposiition  has  trouble 
giving  credit  where  credit  ts  due — on  Viet- 
nam—it has  increasing  prolblems  conducting 
a  dialog  In  areas  of  foreign  policy  where 
the  National  Administration  should  be  criti- 
cized: in  (1)  its  failure  to  rally  free  world 
support,  and  in  (2)  its  be^ftted  attempts  to 
inform  the  American  peoplja  about  what  was 
going  on  in  Vietnam.  i 

FREE    WORLD    SU)*PORT 

Our  problems  in  Vietnam  have  been  ag- 
gravated severely  by  the  fafct  that  free  world 
nations  seem  to  be  dragging  their  feet  in  this 
verv  important  confrontation  that  Involves 
the^  future  of  the  free  world. 

The  reluctance  of  free  'world  nations  to 
participate  not  only  hampers  the  American 
military  effort,  but  it  provides  fodder  for  the 
neo-isolationlst  claque  in  |tihe  United  States 
who  warn  against  "going  i  It  alone." 

It  is  startling  to  realiae  that  some  na- 
tions which  are  directly  in  the  line  of  fire 
from  Vietnam  are  barely  lifting  a  finger  to 
help.  Neither  are  some  oi  our  most  impor- 
tant European  allies. 

The  United  States  has  24,000  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  and  is  spending  $2  million 
per  day.  But  all  the  free  world  nations  com- 
bined are  contributing  less  than  3,000  people, 
almost  all  of  them  either  civilians  or  non- 
combat  military  personneL 

This  lack  of  visible  supp<l)rt  has  come  about 
in  part  because  of  the  failure  of  recent  Na- 
tional Administrations  in  Af'ashington  to  pro- 
vide leadership  necessary  ]to  hold  free  world 
nations  together  as  a  viable  force  for  freedom 
everywhere. 

For  instance:  I 

1.  Our  allies  point  out 'that  too  often  In 
the  past  when  they  were  ready  to  resist  ag- 
gression, the  United  States  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  The  United  States  took  a  position 
of  neutrality  in  1961  and  1962  when  In- 
donesia's Sukarno  blustered  and  blackmailed 
the  Dutch  out  of  West  New  Guinea.  This 
probably  explains  why  the  Netherlands  today 
is  contributing  almost  nothing  to  the  fight 
In  South  Vietnam.  Similar  U.S.  backings- 
away  occurred  when  Egypt  was  harassing  the 
British  in  southern  Arabia  and  when  Indo- 
nesia was  and  is  threatening  Malaysia. 

2.  U.S.  policies  often  aeem  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  to  our  allies.  The  U.S. 
Government  undertook  a  gigantic  wheat  sale 
to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  were  objecting  to  Wast  European  trade 
with  Red  China.  Two  years  ago  Moise 
Tshombe  seemed  to  be  oUr  bitter  enemy  in 
Africa  and  today  he  is  a  staunch  ally.  And 
the  U.S.  acquiescence  to  the  neutralization 
of  Laos  caused  the  wave  of  disillusion  among 
people  in  Southeast  Asia  who  stood  ready  to 
resist  Communist  aggression. 
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3.  Our  Government  has  seemed  almost 
blind  to  newly  developing  problems,  with 
which  it  later  had  to  deal  on  a  crash  basis. 

In  1963  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Panama 
resigned  with  dire  warnings  of  trouble  to 
come.  But  those  warnings  were  so  com- 
pletely Ignored  that  no  replacement  for  him 
was  sent  to  Panama  until  the  riots  and  flag- 
burnings  6  months  later. 

Our  Government  was  late  in  participating 
in  the  developing  Cyprus  crisis  which  in- 
volved several  of  our  NATO  allies. 

Our  weak-kneed  policies  in  the  Middle 
E.ast  have  helped  create  the  breeding  ground 
for  dictators  like  Nasser  of  Egypt.  Nasser 
has  lifted  his  sights  beyond  Israel  and 
Yemen.  He  is  now  fishing  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  Congo  and  has  brought  off  a 
fairly  effective  blackmail  operation  against 
West  Germany. 

The  Middle  East  sitiiation  provides  also 
an  illustration  of  the  Nation's  need  for  a 
strong  loyal  opposition.  Last  January  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  solidly  to  deny  surplus  agricultural 
products  to  Egypt  and  they  carried  along 
enough  Democrats  to  win  the  vote.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  House  voted  again  and, 
when  41  Democrats  switched  their  votes,  the 
ban  was  wiped  out.  The  White  House  pro- 
vided us  with  an  awesome  display  of  its 
voting  strength  in  the  House  and  an  un- 
happy illustration  of  its  misreading  of  the 
long-term  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  United  States  is  in  serious  trouble 
with  its  allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  Our  friends  In  Western 
Europe  need  to  be  treated  more  like  partners 
than  like  satellites.  And  they  continue  to 
chafe  under  the  Johnson  administration's 
pressure  for  a  multilateral  nuclear  force 
which  does  nothing  to  meet  our  allies'  de- 
sires for  more  participation  in  the  decision 
to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

AMERICAN     PUBLIC     SUPPORT 

Here  at  home,  the  American  people  are 
still  not  sure  of  the  problems  we  face,  the 
Issues  that  are  at  stake,  and  the  commit- 
ments we  have  made  or  failed  to  make. 

Our  foreign  office  and  military  officials  have 
said  at  different  times  in  the  past  that  we 
were  in  Vietnam  to  win,  that  the  troops 
would  be  home  before  long,  that  we  need 
merely  a  strong  central  gpvernment  in  Viet- 
nam, and  that  fortified  hamlets  are  the 
solution. 

The  contradictions  and  confusion  of  the 
past  have  come  back  to  haunt  the  Govern- 
ment today  when  it  needs  and  should  be 
getting  public  support  for  Its  position  In 
Vietnam. 

When  Republicans  demanded  more  infor- 
mation, they  were  either  lectured  on  the 
news  stands  as  to  the  need  for  bipartisan 
support  of  foreign  policy  or  were  labeled  as 
war  hawks. 

Today  the  neoisolationists  are  having  a 
field  day  with  the  misinformation  or  lack  of 
information  of  a  year  or  two  years  ago. 

In  our  system  of  government,  a  constitu- 
tional republic,  the  people  delegate  author- 
ity to  elected  officials.  But  the  success  of 
any  major  governmental  venture — including 
the  making  of  war  and  the  waging  of  peace — 
depxends  for  its  ultimate  success  on  public 
understanding  and  support. 

Our  people  should  understand  the  scope 
of  American  global  commitments.  Our 
Government  should  make  it  clear  that  our 
efforts  in  southeast  Asia  are  not  alone  to 
contain  the  spread  of  communism,  but  to 
inhibit  Chinese  national  imperialism,  wheth- 
er it  spreads  out  under  the  fan  of  Commu- 
nist Ideology  or  under  any  other  guise. 

The  American  people  should  know — just 
as  our  allies  and  our  enemies  should  know — 
what  is  American  foreign  policy.  Only  then 
can  the  Government  call  upon  the  people 
to  endorse  the  hard  decisions. 


The  late  Sir  Winston  Chvurchlll  said,  at  a 
critical  juncture: 

"If  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right  when 
you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed;  if  you 
will  not  fight  when  your  victory  will  be  sure 
and  not  too  costly;  you  may  come  to  the  mo- 
ment when  you  will  have  to  fight  with  all 
the  odds  against  you  and  only  a  precarioiis 
chance  of  survival.  There  may  even  be  a 
worse  case.  You  may  have  to  fight  when 
there  is  no  hope  of  victory,  because  it  Is 
better  to  perish  than  live  as  slaves." 

Churchill  titled  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
last  volume  of  his  memoirs  on  World  War 
II:  "How  the  great  democracies  trivunphed 
and  so  were  able  to  resume  the  follies  which 
had  so  nearly  cost  them  their  lives." 

Let  us  pray  that  we  get  out — and  stay 
out — of  that  category. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY:  A 
DEFINITION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, February  22,  1965,  I  spoke  at 
Jonathan  Edwards  College,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, on  the  state  of  the  Republican  Party 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  be  inserted  into  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx)rd, 
as  follows: 

The  Republican  Party:  A  Definition 

(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott) 
The  head  of  the  fanatic  Mlnutemen,  who 
Is  now  organizing  an  "underground  army," 
wrote  recently: 

"In  all  the  conservative  movement  you 
cannot  find  another  organization  that 
worked  harder  than  the  Mlnutemen  to  elect 
(the  Republican  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidates  In  1964).  '  •  *  Literally 
millions  of  pieces  of  campaign  literature 
were  distributed  by  our  members.  Our 
members  worked  as  voltmteers  in  many  local 
Republican  headquarters." 

Kent  Courtney,  of  New  Orleans,  segrega- 
tionist publisher  and  a  leader  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  reports  that  he  distributed 
1,029,000  pamphlets  for  the  Republican 
national  candidates  in  1964.  This  followed 
the  pattern  of  his  publications  issued  prior 
to  the  primary  elections,  which  carried  such 
titles  as,  "Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  Inter- 
national Socialist,"  "Where  Scranton  Really 
Stands,"  and  "The  Soft-on-Communism 
Record  of  Richard  Nixon." 

Mrs.  Clare  B.  Williams  Shanks,  former 
assistant  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  was  an  alternate  delegate 
from  Florida  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  last  siunmer.    She  recently  said: 

"I  had  those  fanatics  point  their  fingers  at 
my  chest  and  say,  'You  must  be  a  Com- 
munist.' At  the  San  Francisco  convention, 
those  of  us  who  were  for  Scranton  or  any 
other  moderate  were  told  we'd  bett€r  not  go 
home  again." 

Is  that  the  Republican  Party?    No  It  Is  not. 

Despite  the  fact  that  frustrated  irresponsl- 
bles  who  never  before  had  their  activities  dig- 
nified by  a  regular  political  party  ( much  less 
a  share  in  leadership)  infiltrated  into  the 
rankes  of  respectable  conservatives,  and  de- 
spite the  contribution  of  those  Irresponsibles 
to  the  worst  defeat  any  major  candidates  for 
President  ever  suffered,  they  are  not  the  Re- 
publican Party.  y 

Rather  those  are  the  people  whom  our  re- 
surgent party  has  relegated  to  live  with  their 
frustrations.  And  I  am  here  today — as  a 
former  Republican  National  Chairman,  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  and  as  a  concerned  citizen,  to 
ask  you  for  your  help. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Republican  Party 
really  Is : 

Ours  is  the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  of  millions  of  other 
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Americans  who  have  helped  It  shape  a  rec- 
ord for  progress  In  America  and  the  world. 
Ours  Is  the  party  that  has  not  only  made 
policy  when  In  national  office,  but  Is  today 
prodding  the  other  party  Into  being  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  through 
our  role  as  loyal  opposition. 

Ours  is  the  party  that  stands  for  a  foreign 
policy  of  the  type  hammered  out  during  8 
years  under  President  Elsenhower.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  achievements  of  men  like 
John  Poster  Dulles.  Christian  Herter  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  who  brought  to  American 
foreign  policy  a  matchless  dedication  to  the 
preservation  of  the  strength  of  free  world  in- 
stitutions. 

Today  our  party  cannot  accept,  as  con- 
sistent with  our  responsibility,  an  adminis- 
tration foreign  policy  that  is  sterile  of  new 
thoughts  and  inept  in  the  implementation 
Of  old  plans.  Outnumbered  two  to  one  in 
congressional  committees.  Republicans  are 
frequently  impelled  to  offer  foreign  policy 
proposals  from  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate. While  those  are  arenas  which  may  not 
be  noted  for  their  more  careful  consideration 
of  such  complex  proposals,  they  certainly 
are  more  productive  of  ideas  than  are  ema- 
nating these  d.-^ys  from  the  lumpy  sofas  of 
the  State  Department. 

0\irs  is  the  party  that  stands  for  a  do- 
mestic policy  of  responsibility  in  economic 
planning  and  in  opposition  to  the  currently 
popular  euphoric  theses  that  through  debt 
we  guarantee  unbroken  future  prosperity  or 
through  reckless  spending  we  outwit  and 
outlaw  the  business  cycle. 

This  year  alone  Republicans  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  have  demonstrated  the  vital  role  to 
be  played  by  a  responsible  minority.  Suc- 
cessful Republican  amendments  delayed  the 
closing  of  11  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals and  other  facilities,  created  incentives 
for  doctors  and  dentists  in  sections  of  the 
country— particularly  rural  areas— where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  medical  assistance. 
and  provided  for  termination  of  an  authori- 
zation for  the  United  States  to  carry  out  its 
treaty  obligations  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  if  Congress  determines  that 
an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of 
coffee  has  occurred. 

Ours  is  the  party  that  provably  stands  for 
civil  rights  progress,  the  party  that  made 
possible  the  civil  rights  gains' of  1957,  1960 
and  1964.  The  advance  of  human  dignity 
in  the  United  States  accelerated  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  administration  and  has 
progressed  steadily  since  then  under  the 
prodding  of  Republican  Governors,  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

One  of  the  saddest  outgrowths  of  the  past 
presidential  campaign  was  the  public  mis- 
conception that  the  Republican  Party  was 
opposed  to  civil  rights.  Here  the  record  of 
Republicans  in  both  houses  is  unquestion- 
ably superior  to  the  Democratic  record.  I 
was  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
that  became  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
and  I  spent  many  a  sleepless  night  as  a 
civil  rights  Senate  floor  captain  fighting  the 
filibuster  that  threatened  to  kill  that  bill. 

With  that  backgroimd.  let  me  say  that 
the  National  Administration  never  would 
have  introduced  the  civil  rights  legislation 
without  constant  Republican  pressures  In 
the  first  Instance,  and  that  the  proposals 
would  not  be  law  today  without  Republi- 
cans' active  and  wholly  essential  support. 
Indeed  this  latter  statement  was  publicly 
acknowledged  by  administration  leaders  at 
the  time. 

Oiu-s  is  the  party  that  stands  for  inteUi- 
gent  Government  participation  in  areas  of 
human  needs.  As  the  Republican  Gover- 
nors recently  identified  those  areas,  they  in- 
clude: old-age  security,  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care,  decent  living  standards,  public 
education,  mental  health,  the  needs  of  youth 
and  full  employment. 


At  the  same  time.  Republicans  are  skepti- 
cal about  the  theory  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  only  level  of  government 
capable  of  dealing  with  human  needs.  Re- 
publicans believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  those 
duties  when  they  can  be  performed  as  well 
or  better  at  the  local  or  State  level. 

Finally,  ours  is  the  party  that  believes  that 
private  enterprise  is  capable  of  producing 
the  national  economic  growth  that  keeps 
factories  humming,  puts  people  to  work,  and 
produces  more  goods  and  services  at  lower 
costs  for  the  consumer. 

I  am  telling  this  to  you  for  a  special  reason. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  most  serious 
setback  to  the  Republican  Party  in  1964  was 
the  defeat  of  its  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  There  will  be  another 
election  in  4  years,  and  still  another  4  years 
hence,  with  ample  opportunities  for  Repub- 
lican candidates  to  win  those  offices. 

In  Congress,  while  we  lost  substantially  In 
the  House  and  Senate,  I  fully  expect  us  to 
recover,  starting  in  1966.  We  have  the  can- 
didates, many  of  the  same  ones  who  were 
overrun  by  the  1964  landslide,  who  can  win 
in  the  next  congressional  election. 

No,  I  believe  the  most  serious  effect  of  this 
election  is  to  be  found  in  what  happened 
among  younger  people,  many  of  whom  were 
running  for  office  as  Republicans  for  the  first 
time,  and  many  of  whom  may  never  again 
have  an  opportunity,  or  perhaps  a  desire,  to 
enter  the  lists. 

And  I  am  most  deeply  concerned  at  the 
thous.inds — perhaps  millions — of  new  voters 
who  were  discouraged  from  joining  the  Re- 
publican Party  by  the  ineptitude  and  myopic 
attitudes  of  those  who  conducted  the  1964 
campaign.  The  antics  of  the  radical  right- 
ists who  attached  themselves  to  our  party 
without  doubt  both  appalled  and  repelled 
these  new  voters. 

Ten  years  from  now  the  Republican  Party 
will  not  have  as  candidates  for  Congress  some 
young  men  and  women,  imknown  by  name 
to  us.  who  decided  in  1964  not  to  Join  a 
party  which  inexplicably,  seemed  ashamed  of 
its  past  and  afraid  of  the  future. 

Twenty  years  from  now  we  will  not  have 
some  candidates  we  might  have  had  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  for  governorships  for  the 
same  reason. 

And  30  years  from  now  we  will  have  fewer 
talented  people  to  choose  from  to  run  for 
President  of  the  United  States  because  of 
what  happened  In  our  party  last  fall. 

Here  is  the  great  tragedy  of  the  past 
presidential  election — that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans believe  that  the  party  which  helped 
draft  and  which  certainly  made  possible  the 
enactment  of  the  present  Civil  Rights  Act 
is  against  civil  rights  progress,  that  the  party 
which  gave  the  Supreme  Court  its  Chief  Jus- 
tice Is  in  favor  of  Impeaching  the  Chief 
Justice,  that  the  party  which  contributed 
much  of  the  thinking  that  created  the 
United  Nations  wants  to  kick  the  U.N.  out 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  party  which 
opened  the  frontiers  of  our  Nation,  feared 
to  advance  the  frontiers  of  national  better- 
ment. 

And  here  Is  where  you  can  help — you  in 
the  colleges  and  universities — to  revive  and 
invigorate  the  Republican  Party  at  the  level 
where  It  was  hurt  the  most — at  the  people 
level. 

I  urge  you  to  help  with  this  task,  offer 
your  services  and  work  in  the  Republican 
Party,  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  party  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  Nation.  Our  society  de- 
pends upon  a  government  that  is  responsive 
and  responsible.  It  will  never  be  that  way 
under  a  one-party  system  or  under  an  ar- 
rangement when  one  party  is  a  permanent 
majority. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  America  that  I  urge  you  to  help  me, 
and    to    help    like-minded    Americans,    to 
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stimulate  the  Republican  Party  to  regain  ttke 
heights  of  greatness. 

For  all  our  years,  save  one,  we  kept  our  eyei 
upon  the  limitless  frontiers  of  opportunity 
Briefly,  during  a  tragic  interval,  our  pam 
seemed  to  look  only  backward  toward  a  laaa 
that  never  was  and  never  could  have  been 
nor  ever  will  be.  Yet  now  we  know  again 
that  theie  is  "gold  beyond  the  mountains" 

Now  it  is  the  role  of  our  party  to  resume  Iti 
march  toward  the  realization  of  our  limltleag 
opportunities,  to  participate  proudly  in  the 
realization  of  the  American  dream. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  MAULDIN 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  BiU 
Mauldin,  that  incomparable  artist  and 
newspaperman,  is  covering  his  third  war, 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  other  Mem^ 
bers  were  impressed  as  I  was  with  his 
spectacular  story  of  the  night  attack 
on  Pleiku.  the  only  newsman  on  the 
scene.  Although  many  of  us  identify 
him  with  his  famous  World  War  II  car- 
toons  of  Willie  and  Joe,  we  are  fortunate 
that  he  took  his  camera  and  his  writing 
skill  to  Southeast  Asia  along  with  his 
sketch  pad.  The  fact  that  his  son,  a 
helicopter  pilot,  was  on  duty  that  night 
added  to  the  drama  of  his  report. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Bill's  present 
employer,  entitled  its  lead  editorial  on 
February  10,  "Bill  Mauldin."  and  pro- 
vided an  excellent  account  of  the  career 
of  this  man  who  has  given  us  such  pro- 
found, clever,  and  perceptive  coverage 
of  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bill  M.*uldin 
Bill  Mauldin,  43  years  old.  has  been  draw- 
ing pictures  since  he  was  3.  He  became  a 
cartoonist  at  17,  a  soldier  at  18.  His  wcrk  in 
World  War  II  as  the  "GI's  cartoonist"  made 
him  famous.  He  Is  now  covering  his  third 
war,  in  South  Vietnam,  this  time  with  a 
camera  and  a  typewriter  in  addition  to  his 
sketch  pad. 

Mauldin's  work  in  World  War  II  and  in 
Korea  showed  his  deep  sense  of  identification 
with  the  rank  and  file  soldiers  in  the  front 
line.  He  caught  the  essence  of  the  individual 
and  took  a  perverse  delight  in  puncturing 
the  balloons  of  official  pomposity.  That 
sense,  and  the  ability  to  strike  to  the  core  of 
what  was  going  on.  has  never  left  him.  It 
has  become  stronger  in  his  Pulitzer  Prize- 
studded  career  as  an  editorial  cartoonist  on 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  and,  since  June 
24,  1962,  on  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Mauldin  went  to  South  Vietnam  2  weeks 
ago  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  That  his  helicopter-pilot 
son  was  there  was  incidental.  Mauldin 
wanted  to  know,  firsthand,  about  South 
Vietnam.  He  found  out  in  the  night  attack 
on  Pleiku. 

His  photographs  of  the  action  at  Pleiku 
and  his  by-lined  story  (he  was  the  only  news- 
man on  the  scene)  have  been  seen  and  read 
all  over  the  United  States.  However,  getting 
those  pictures  back  to  the  United  States  was 
a  major  undertaking  that  Involved  the  co- 
operation of  many  persons. 

Mauldin  flew  to  Saigon  after  the  battle 
at  Pleiku  was  over  and  the  Coliunbla  Broad- 
casting System  cooperated  by  making  space 
for  his  undeveloped  film  in  their  dispatch 
pouch,  which  was  scheduled  for  through 
transit  to  New  York  via  San  Francisco.  A 
U.S.  customs  official  cut  through  the  red  tape 
at  San  Francisco  to  open  the  CBS  pouch  and 


extract  Mauldin's  films  for  ti-Hnslt  to  Chicago. 
United  Air  Lines  flew  the  film  to  Chicago  and 
while  the  plane  was  en  route  United  called 
its  west  coast  office  to  learn  the  precise  loca- 
tion of  the  film  on  the  plane  so  it  could  be 
offloaded  as  swiftly  as  possible  in  Chicago. 

From  the  time  Mauldin  put  his  pictures 
aboard  a  plane  in  Saigon  until  they  were 
being  processed  in  the  Sun-Times  in  Chicago 
was  less  than  36  hours.  The  whole  operation 
was  a  triumph  of  cooperation  between  free 
enterprise  corporations  and  the  Government, 
working  together  to  preserve  and  speed  the 
public's  right  to  know  what  was  happening. 

When  Mauldin  Joined  this  newspaper  he 
was  assured  he  would  have  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  expression  and  the  privilege  of  travel- 
ing wherever  he  wanted  to  jgo.  In  return  he 
has  rewarded  his  public  with  a  truly  profes- 
sional performance. 

Bill  Mauldin  is  a  newspaperman  as  well 
as  an  artist.  After  a  long  and  varied  career 
as  a  GI  cartoonist,  movie  actor,  writer  (of 
books  and  one  play)  and  aspiring  politician 
he  has  found  his  place.  We  are  proud  that 
It  is  with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


BANKING  AND  THE  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  district  court  actions  in  the 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  New  York  cases 
show  clearly  the  problems  which  result 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  that 
bank  mergers  are  subject  to  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  1 

The  matter  has  come  m  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  again  in 'connection  with 
S.  1240,  the  administration's  bill  to  au- 
thorize certain  financial  institutions  to 
enter  into  voluntary  agreement  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  in  meeting  our 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  This  bill 
has  been,  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  commenting  on 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Banking  and  Currency, 

March  16,  1965. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eastland:  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  S.  1240.  the  administration's  bill 
to  authorize  certain  finanolal  institutions  to 
enter  into  voluntary  agreement  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  in  meeting  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficits,  which  has  been  referred  to 
your  committee. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  out- 
set that  I  consider  that  the  Congress  did  not 
Intend  in  1890,  and  has  not  intended  by  any 
legislation  since  enacted,  that  commercial 
banking  should  be  subject  to  the  Sherman 
Act.  I  should  also  like  to  make  it  clear  at 
the  outset  that  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
Congress  Intended  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  to  apply  to  bank  mergers  effected  by  asset 
acquisition.  Instead,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  case  and  in  the  Lexington.  Ky.,  case 
has  engaged  in  radical  revisions  of  both  the 
antitrust  laws  and  the  banking  statutes  with- 
out any  basis  In  either  the  letter  or  the  In- 
tent of  the  laws. 

My  reasons  for  this  position  are  set  forth 
in  statements  which  I  mad*  at  various  stages 
in  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  and 


In  the  report  I  filed  on  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
In  1959.  Senate  Report  No.  196,  86th  Con- 
gress, in  which,  quoting  from  a  law  review 
article  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Berle,  I  said: 

"The  economic  and  social  premises  of  the 
Sherman  Act  in  respect  of  other  businesses 
are  not  fully  accepted  by  the  Congress,  the 
States,  or  the  public  as  the  only  considera- 
tions applicable  to  deposit  banking." 

The  Supreme  Court  having  spoken,  we  now 
find  the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  apply  to  commercial  banking. 
I  am.  however,  reluctant  to  have  the  Congress 
give  any  expression  of  support  to  this  Judi- 
cial lawmaking,  at  least  without  clear  rec- 
ognition that  the  applicability  of  these  stat- 
utes to  banking  is  the  result  of  Judicial  flat, 
not  congressional  purpose. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
because  it  is  not  clear  to  me  how  far  the 
Department  of  Justice  expects  or  intends  to 
go  into  the  highly  regulated  field  of  bank- 
ing, where  the  effective  functioning  of  our 
monetary  system  depends  on  a  high  degree 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  effort  on  the  part 
of  banks — entirely  different  in  kind  and  de- 
gree from  that  necessary  In  the  ordinary  in- 
dustry engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  dis- 
tribution of  goods  or  services — and  where 
the  expected  final  result  of  competition — 
the  failure  of  a  competitor — has  effects  far 
beyond  the  stockholders,  employees,  and 
creditors  of  the  corporation  and  may  have 
reverberations  throughout  the  entire  finan- 
cial structure. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  enclofed  report  on 
bank  mergers  and  in  the  enclosed  statements, 
I  had  hoped  that  we  could  rely  on  the  bank- 
ing laws,  specially  framed  to  fit  the  particular 
needs  of  the  field,  rather  than  unrestricted 
competition  under  the  antitrust  laws,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  a  desirable  measure  of  com- 
petition in  the  field  of  banking,  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  Government,  com- 
merce, industry,  private  citizens,  and  deposi- 
tors in  the  commercial  banking  system. 

I  believe  the  entire  question  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
banking  laws,  like  the  relation  between  the 
antitrust  laws  and  the  laws  applicable  to 
other  closely  related  fields,  needs  careful 
review  and  reconsideration.  In  the  mean- 
time, banks  must  be  protected  in  any  co- 
operative efforts  which  they  may  be  asked  to 
make  in  order  to  ease  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problems.  Accordingly,  I  believe  it 
appropriate  to  enact  S.  1240  to  accomplish 
this  purjxjse. 

S.  1240, 1  note  from  the  Attorney  General's 
letter,  is  based  on  the  precedents  established 
in  the  Defense  Production  Act,  section  708 
of  that  act.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  14th  an- 
nual report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production.  Section  708  of  that  act 
appears  at  pages  461  and  462  of  the  report. 
I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's most  recent  report  under  section  708 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  to  show  the 
current  status  of  activities  under  that  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition.  I  enclose  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  Matthew  Hale  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  staff  which  explains  the 
differences  between  S.  1240  and  the  provisions 
of  and  the  procedures  under  section  708  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  I  trust  these 
comments  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  analyzing 
the  bill. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  Willis  Robertson, 

Chairman. 


FORTY  YKARS  OP  THE  GODDARD 
ROCKET 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
cold  March  day  39  years  ago,  a  strange 
operation  was  in  progress  on  a  farm  at 
Auburn,  Mass.     A  modified  mail-order 


windmill  frame  had  recently  been 
erected  on  the  snow -covered  plowland. 
Then  men  vmloaded  a  metal  rocket  from 
a  trailer.  They  mounted  it  on  the  wind- 
mill, and  checked  it  over  carefully. 

Presently,  one  of  the  men  lit  a  blow- 
torch that  had  been  fastened  to  a  long 
pole.  He  extended  the  pole  at  full  length 
to  the  bottom  of  the  rocket.  The  rocket 
ignited.  Flame  shot  out  with  a  roar 
from  the  rocket's  liquid  oxygen -gasoUne 
propellant. 

The  rocket  raised  itself  into  the  air. 
Erratically,  it  arched  184  feet  in  a  2V2- 
second  fight  to  a  landing  in  a  cabbage 
patch  nearby.  In  doing  so.  the  rocket 
made  history,  with  enormous  implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  mankind,  for  on 
that  March  16,  1926,  the  seeds  of  the 
space  age  were  sown.  True  space  flight 
would  not  be  achieved  for  another  31 
years ;  but  when  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard's 
rocket  looped  from  its  improvised 
launching  stand  into  the  cabbage  patch, 
the  basic  theory  of  rocket  flight  by 
means  of  a  liquid-fueled  engine  had  been 
successfully  tested.  From  then  on,  time 
and  world  requirements  would  lead  to 
the  development  of  huge  rocket  engines 
of  the  present,  which  have  sent  un- 
manned spacecraft  to  the  moon,  and  sent 
them  on  planetary  missions  many  mil- 
lions of  miles  deep  into  space,  as  well  as 
placing  manned  spacecraft  in  multiple 
orbits  of  our  planet. 

Before  Groddard,  European  theorists 
had  speculated  about  the  possibilities  of 
using  rockets  for  flights,  manned  and  un- 
manned, within  and  beyond  the  Earth's 
atmosphere.  They  had  published  a  num- 
ber of  studies  on  the  subject.  But  these 
learned  men  differed  from  Dr.  Goddard 
in  a  very  significant  way:  Their  work 
had  consisted  almost  entirely  of  mental 
exercises  set  down  on  paper,  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  "natural  philosophers"  of 
ancient  Greece.  Seldom,  if  ever,  were 
these  theories  of  space  flight  put  to  the 
proof  of  laboratory  and  field  testing. 

Robert  H.  Goddard  dreamed  space- 
flight dreams  as  far-reaching  and  vast  as 
those  of  any  of  the  European  theorists. 
UnUke  the  other  pioneers  in  this  realm 
of  speculation,  he  has  been  described  as 
possessing  "the  dual  ability  to  dream, 
then  turn  his  vision  into  hardware.  A 
problem  which  might  be  dismissed  as  a 
paragraph  by  the  theorists  might  require 
1,  5, 10  years  of  work  to  solve  in  the  labo- 
ratory." 

With  Robert  Goddard.  dreams  had  led 
to  action,  ever  since  he  had  been  a  boy, 
in  Boston.  He  had  steeped  himself  in 
the  prophetic  fantasies  of  Jules  Verne 
and  H.  G.  Wells.  Like  boys  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  he  had  been  absorbed 
by  Verne's  "From  the  Earth  to  the 
Moon,"  and  by  Wells'  novels  of  lunar 
travel,  invasion  from  Mars,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  science  and  technology  on  earth. 
Most  youngsters  read  these  imaginative 
adventures  purely  for  excitement,  then 
forget  them.  Goddard's  interests  carried 
far  beyond  youthful  entertainment.  He 
was  inspired  by  these  fictional  glimpses 
of  the  future — particularly  those  depict- 
ing space  flight — to  devote  his  life  to 
turning  them  into  actuality.  Attainment 
of  rocket  flight  into  space  was  to  remain 
his  guiding  star. 
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As  a  boy,  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard 
attempted  to  launch  over  Boston  an 
aluminum -skin  balloon  filled  with  hydro- 
gen. The  stioicture  was  too  heavy  for  the 
gas  to  lift.  This  experiment,  and  others 
that  he  made,  he  meticulously  described 
in  notebooks.  He  studied  evei-ything 
available  on  rockets  and  their  behavior 
that  he  could  find  in  libraries  and  pe- 
riodicals. One  entry  alone  in  his  1909 
notebooks  listed  26  items  on  rocket  pro- 
pulsion and  guidance,  harvested  from  ac- 
counts going  back  to  the  Chinese  in  the 
13th  century. 

He  continued  his  study  of  rocketry 
while  he  attended  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  worked  for  his  Ph.  D.  at  Clark 
University,  and  attended  Princeton  on  a 
research  fellowship.  In  July  1914  he  was 
granted  a  patent  for  a  rocket  combustion 
chamber  with  a  nozzle,  on  feeding  liquid 
or  solid  propellants  into  the  chambers 
"to  give  either  a  steady  or  a  continuous 
force,"  and  on  several  rocket  stages  that 
could  be  jettisoned  as  they  burned  out. 

After  a  period  of  ill  health.  Dr.  God- 
dard returned  to  Clark  University  as  a 
part-time  instructor  in  physics,  with 
ample  time  provided  for  experimenting 
with  rockets  and  their  behavior.  One  of 
his  experiments  was  to  operate  a  rocket, 
with  a  thrust-measuring  device,  in  a 
partial  vacuum.  The  preponderance  of 
scientific  opinion  in  that  day  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  rocket  could  not  operate  in 
space,  because  it  would  have  not  atmos- 
phere to  push  against.  Goddard  proved 
in  his  vacuum  experiment  that  the  op- 
posite was  true — that  a  rocket  in  space 
would  illustrate  perfectly  Newton's  third 
law  of  motion. 

Dr.  Goddard  wrote: 

For  every  action,  there  Is  an  equal  and  op- 
posite reaction. 

The  phenomenon  Is  easily  understood  if 
one  thinks  of  the  ejected  gas  as  a  charge  of 
fine  shot  moving  with  a  very  high  velocity. 
The  chamber  will  react  or  "kick"  when  this 
charge  is  fired,  exactly  as  a  shotgun  "kicks" 
when  firing  a  charge  of  ordinary  shot. 

He  embodied  the  accumulated  results 
of  his  experiments  in  a  1916  monograph 
entitled  "'A  Method  of  Reaching  Extreme 
Altitudes."  On  the  strength  of  this 
monograph,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
awarded  him  a  S5,000  grant  with  which 
to  continue  his  experiments. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  commented  on  Dr. 
Goddard  that — 

He  knew  precisely  what  he  was  doing.  I 
have  never  seen  so  much  confidence. 

Typically  modest,  but  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  what  he  had  imdertaken, 
Goddard  himself  said : 

I'm  just  a  little  dog  with  a  great  big  bone. 

When  the  United  States  was  forced 
into  World  War  I,  the  Smithsonian  rec- 
ommended Dr.  Goddards  knowledge  and 
talents  to  the  War  Department.  He 
proposed  two  pi-ojects,  and  was  set  to 
work  on  them. 

The  first  was  a  solid-fueled  rocket 
projectile  that  would  outrange  the  big 
guns  then  in  use  on  the  Western  Front. 
It  was  still  in  experimental  stages  when 
the  war  ended,  and  support  was  discon- 
tinued. 


The  second  project  was.  in  effect,  the 
primitive  forerunner  of  the  bazooka  and 
recoilless  rifle.  It  was  a  solid-fueled 
rocket,  which  Dr.  Goddard  successfully 
demonstrated  just  4  days  before  the 
armistice  with  Germany  was  signed. 
With  the  coming  of  peace,  militaiy  in- 
terest in  the  lecoilless  device  vanished. 

Dr.  Goddard  returned  to  his  instruc- 
torship  at  Clark  University,  in  Worcester. 
Mass.  There,  he  continued  his  war-in- 
terrupted experiments  with  liquid-fueled 
rockets. 

Then,  in  1920.  Dr.  Goddard's  1916 
monograph  was  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Suddenly,  Robert 
Goddard  was  in  the  news  as  the  scientist 
who  believed  that  a  rocket  could  reach 
the  moon.  He  was  called  "mystery  pro- 
fessor" and  "Moon-mad  Goddard."  In- 
terviewers and  feature  writers  had  a  field 
day.  and  humorous  cartoonists  capital- 
ized on  him. 

In  Euroi^e.  too,  Goddard  attracted  at- 
tention, both  in  the  popular  press  and 
in  the  scientific  community.  The  dif- 
ference was  that  many  Europeans  took 
his  work  quite  seriously.  Scientists, 
technologists,  and  militai-y  people — par- 
ticularly those  in  Germany  and  Russia — 
regarded  Dr.  Goddard's  work  as  tre- 
mendously important. 

How  important  they  held  it.  in  fact,  we 
learned  all  too  well  when  German  V-2 
rockets,  based  on  Robert  Goddard's  con- 
cepts, battered  England;  and,  again, 
after  World  War  II,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  took  an  early  lead  in  developing 
superior  weight-lifting  capacity  for  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  boosters 
and  space  rockets. 

All  this  was  in  the  future,  however; 
and  Dr.  Goddard  was  to  be  spared  knowl- 
edge of  it,  except  for  the  German  V-2 
assault  on  Britain  and  Allied  positions  in 
Western  Europe. 

In  spite  of  being  a  figure  of  fun  in  the 
press,  and  his  forebodings  about  how 
other  nations  might  use  the  results  of  his 
experiments.  Dr.  Goddard  continued  his 
work.  As  I  have  noted,  he  successfully 
tested  the  first  liquid-fueled  rocket  on 
March  16.  1926,  over  snowy  farmland 
outside  Worcester. 

He  continued  firing  his  rockets  there 
until,  after  a  visit  from  the  State  fire- 
marshal,  he  obtained  permission  to  con- 
duct his  experiments  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  Army's  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  Artil- 
lery Range. 

The  experiments  were  painstaking, 
step  by  step,  with  no  corners  cut.  As  Dr. 
Goddard  said : 

If  it  were  easy,  someone  would  have  done  It 
long  ago. 

He  persisted  in  the  face  of  ill  health 
and  near-exhaustion  of  his  own  funds. 
By  1929,  he  had  achieved  longer  and 
longer  flights,  with  fewer  and  fewer  blow- 
ups. He  was  using  liquid-fueled  rockets 
entirely  now,  and  they  were  returning 
increasingly  successful  results,  although 
newspaper  accounts  kept  on  describing 
the  roar  of  takeoff  as  "explosions." 

In  November  1929  a  world  celebrity 
in  aeronautics  quietly  visited  Dr.  God- 
dard at  his  home  at  Worcester.  He  was 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  who  had  been  the 
first  man  to  make  a  solo  flight  across  the 


Atlantic.  He  listened  to  Dr.  Goddart 
talk,  and  was  shown  films  of  rocket 
launchings  and  flights.  Mrs.  Esther 
Goddard  had  been  making  these  fllnu 
for  years. 

Lindbergh  was  convinced  that  Robert 
Goddard  was  on  the  trail  of  something 
immensely  important.  He  went  to  the 
Guggenheim  family,  and  convinced 
them  that  the  Guggenheim  Fund  should 
advance  Dr.  Goddard  $50,000  for  2  years 
of  research  and  experimentation  on 
rocketry.  The  Carnegie  Institution  fur- 
nished  another  grant,  to  help  establish 
a  launching  facility  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex 
fairly  near  the  present  White  Sands 
rocket-test  area. 

Here,  on  December  30,  1930,  Dr.  God- 
dard and  his  assistants  launched  a  rocket 
called  Nell,  which  soared  2,000  feet  into 
the  New  Mexico  sky.  The  initial  test 
flight  in  the  West  was  a  success,  although 
the  rocket  wobbled  and  veered  almost  as 
wildly  as  had  the  first  one  4  years  pre- 
viously. Dr.  Goddard  settled  to  the  task 
of  devising  a  system  that  would  stabilize 
powerful  rockets  in  flight. 

Within  2  years,  he  was  able  to 
demonstrate  in  flight  a  stabilization  sys- 
tem, based  on  use  of  a  gyroscope,  which 
was  to  be  the  direct  ancestor  of  today's 
systems  that  are  so  fantastically  accurate 
that  they  enable  spacecraft  to  pass  close 
to  Venus  and  to  land  on  the  moon  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  impact  point  chosen. 

In  1932.  Goddard  was  forced  to  dis- 
continue his  experimenting  and  test 
flights  in  New  Mexico.  The  depression 
was  at  its  depth,  and  the  Guggenheim 
Fund  found  it  impossible  to  continue  sup- 
port. Two  years  later,  support  was  re- 
sumed, and  was  continued  until  World 
War  II,  when  Robert  Goddard  became 
Director  of  Research  on  Jet  Propulsion 
for  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  at 
Annapolis. 

The  war  years  saw  the  development  in 
this  country  of  such  Goddard  concepts 
as  jet-assist  takeoff  for  airplanes,  and 
the  bazooka,  as  well  as  progress  in  the 
general  field  of  rocketry.  His  untimely 
death  on  August  10,  1945.  following  sur- 
gery, undoubtedly  was  a  strong  factor  in 
the  lag  behind  the  U.S.S.R.  booster 
power,  which  the  United  States  has  only 
recently— with  the  successful  flights  of 
the  large  Saturn  I  liquid-fueled  space 
rocket — began  to  overcome. 

Had  Robert  Goddard  been  spared  to 
advocate  and  demonstrate  the  vital  im- 
portance of  rocket  power  to  the  Nation's 
security  and  world  leadership,  our  posi- 
tion during  the  early  years  of  the  space 
age — and.  indeed,  today — might  have 
been  a  very  different  one.  for.  as  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Braun  has  said,  "Goddard 
was  ahead  of  us  all." 


DR.  ROBERT  HUTCHINGS  GODDARD 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  set 
aside  today,  March  16,  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory and  accomplishment  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father  of  mod- 
ern rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
join  the  many  others  who  pay  tribute  to 
this  modest  scholar,  whose  vision  and 
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the  opening  of 


works  paved  the  way  for 

the  space  age.  r^     r^  ^ 

Thirty-nine  years  ago  ttklay.  Dr.  God- 
dard flew  the  first  liquid -fuel  rocket. 
This,  alone,  would  guarant 
in  history  alongside  the  Wright  Brothers 
and  the  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk.  But  this 
was  only  one  of  a  long  list  of  achieve- 
ments. In  1914,  he  received  patents  for 
a  rocket  using  liquid  and  solid  fuels,  and 
another  for  a  multistage  rocket.  At  his 
own  expense,  he  made  systematic  studies 
about  propulsion,  and  proved  that  rocket 
power  will  function  in  a  vacuum. 

In  1916,  he  tested  the  possibilities  of 
raising  weather-data-recording  instru- 
ments higher  than  sounding  balloons, 
and  invited  great  controversy  by  discuss- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  rocket's  reaching 
the  moon.  || 

He  worked  on  projects  for  long-range 
bombardment  propelled  by  solid-fueled 
rockets  and  the  progenitor  of  the  famed 
bazooka  rocket  mortar  of  World  War  II. 

Through  the  1930's  Dr.  Goddard 
worked  on  developing  large  gyro-con- 
trolled, pump-operated,  liquid-fuel  rock- 
ets. These  largely  anticipated  in  tech- 
nical detail  the  later  German  V-2  mis- 
siles. Indeed,  Werner  von  Braun,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Aen*onautics  and 
Space  Administration's  Miirshall  Space 
Flight  Center  said  that  when  he  studied 
the  Goddard  patents  he  was  "virtually 
overwhelmed  by  the  thoroughness  of  his 
work,  and  found  that  matiy  design  solu- 
tions in  the  V-2  rocket  wiere  covered  by 
Goddard  patents." 

Like  that  of  many  other  men  who  were 
before  their  time,  the  work  of  Dr.  God- 
dard was  appreciated  by, a  few  experts, 
but  went  largely  unrecognized.  In  retro- 
spect, we  can  understand  the  legacy  he 
left  us,  not  only  in  realizSiig  the  poten- 
tialities of  space  flight,  but  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  hard,  practical  develop- 
ment of  rockets.  1 1 

Today,  we  are  dedicated  to  explore  and 
to  use  space.  Our  reasons  for  this  dedi- 
cation are  set  forth  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958. 
They  are,  briefly:  Our  security  is  at 
stake;  the  American  system  and  our  in- 
ternational leadership  ane  on  trial;  we 
are  investing  in  new  scientific  knowledge 
and  technical  skills;  we  are  developing 
practical  uses  of  space  ahd  space  tech- 
nology, to  benefit  ourselves  and  all  of 
mankind;  and,  finally,  we  are  carrying 
on  our  pioneer  heritage  that  inspires  us 
to  respond  to  this  challenge. 

In  our  space  program,  we  have  satel- 
lites that  are  advancing  and  refining  the 
art  of  weather  forecasting.  Communi- 
cation satellites  transmit  data,  pictures, 
and  conversation  between  continents. 
Satellites  gather  heretofore  unavailable 
information  about  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  planets,  and  the  very  nature  of  the 
cosmos,  itself.  Our  manned  spacecraft 
are  moving  forward  to  carry  crews  in 
near-earth  orbits  of  long  duration,  to 
investigate  space  outward  of  a  million 
miles  from  the  earth,  and  to  take  astro- 
nauts to  explore  the  moon  and  return 
them  safely  home.  j 

As  part  of  this  program,  this  month  the 
united  States  plans  to  put  two  men  into 
an  orbit  around  the  earth,  as  part  of 
Project  Gemini.    We  hope  that  by  the 


end  of  this  decade,  we  shall  have  landed 
men  on  the  moon,  as  the  culmination 
of  Project  Apollo. 

Back  in  1926,  Dr.  Goddard's  rocket 
rose  184  feet  in  2.5  seconds.  Few  people 
would  have  dreamed  what  this  feat  was 
to  foreshadow.  Until  the  space  age, 
man  had  explored  the  universe  above 
him  little  higher  than  the  highest  moun- 
tain. Even  our  highest  flying  airplanes 
were  operational  no  higher  than  Mount 
Everest. 

Today,  we  are  reaching  for  the  stars. 
Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  we  celebrate 
Goddard  Day,  to  pay  our  respects  to  the 
man  whose  work  and  dedication  have 
made  possible  so  much  of  what  we  have 
accomplished  in  space. 


SUPPORT  SNOWBALLING  FOR  ARTS 
AND  HUMANITIES  LEGISLATION- 
STEVENS  EXPLAINS  EXCITING 
NEW  PROPOSAL  FOR  DRAMA  PRO- 
DUCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
with  prospects  better  than  ever  before 
for  goverrmiental  support  for  the  arts 
and  humanities,  enthusiasm  for  the  pro- 
posal is  rapidly  gaining  momentum. 
Testimony  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Arts  and  Hmnanities  in- 
dicated wide  support  from  the  artists  in 
all  fields  and  from  students  of  the 
humanities.  President  Johnson's  elo- 
quent statement  last  week  clearly  spelled 
out  the  need  and  desirability  for  this 
legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  directly 
contained  in  the  National  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation  bill,  an  example 
of  what  is  possible  is  an  exciting  new  idea 
in  theatrical  production  being  developed 
by  Roger  Stevens,  which  will  soon  be 
considered  by  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts,  of  which  Mr.  Stevens  is  Chair- 
man. The  idea  is  to  use  Government- 
insured  loans  to  construct,  across  the 
country,  30  legitimate  theaters.  They 
would  be  similar  or  identical  in  design. 
Costs  and  prices  would  thus  be  kept  low. 
Groups  of  actors  would  move  from 
theater  to  theater.  Each  of  the  30  com- 
munities would  be  able  continually  to 
feature  many  different  first-rate  produc- 
tions at  a  fraction  of  what  they  would 
cost  if  each  theater  were  operating  inde- 
pendently. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  this  subject,  written  by  Milton 
Esterow,  and  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  12.  1965,  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  March  14,  1965,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1965] 
Stevens  Charts  Construction  of  30  New 
Theaters 
(By  Milton  Esterow) 

A  wide-ranging  plan  for  constructing  at 
least  30  legitimate  theaters  across  the  coun- 
try, financed  with  a  program  similar  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration's  mortgage 
loan  policy,  Is  being  developed  by  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  White  House  Adviser  on  the  Arts. 

The  theaters  would  be  privately  operated 
in  suburban  shopping  centers  or  In  urban 


renewal  areas,  where  there  are  adequate 
parking  and  transportation  facilities  and 
land  is  relatively  inexpensive.  Professional 
troupes  would  perform  at  low  prices.  Tickets 
would  sell  for  about  $2.50,  with  perhaps  a  $3 
top. 

The  plan  has  been  under  consideration  for 
several  months.  Edward  Durell  Stone,  the 
architect,  has  been  com^mlssloned  to  design 
a  prototype  of  the  theater. 

"You  could  almost  think  of  It  In  terms  of 
prefabrlcation."  Mr.  Stevens  said.  "As  a  re- 
sult, operating  and  construction  costs  would 
be  substantially  reduced." 

The  theaters  are  one  of  the  major  pro- 
grams that  will  be  considered  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts,  which  was  estab- 
lished last  month  by  President  Johnson. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  Chairman  of  the  CouncU, 
which  would  be  the  policymaking  body  of 
the  proposed  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

On  Wednesday,  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  adopt  legislation  establishing  the 
endowment  as  part  of  a  Federal  agency  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  arts. 

NOT  WHITE  HOUSE  POSITION 

Interviewed  by  telephone  In  Washington 
yesterday,  Mr.  Stevens,  a  prominent  Broad- 
Way  producer  and  real  estate  man,  said  he 
was  optimistic  about  the  theater  plan.  He 
emphasized  that  "this  Is  In  no  way  an  offi- 
cial White  House  position." 

"I've  spoken  to  legislators,  real  estate  op- 
erators and  theater  people,"  he  said,  "and  I 
haven't  found  anybody  who  thinks  it's  a  bad 
idea.  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  know  what 
kind  of  legislation  is  needed  to  make  It  work. 
Right  now,  I'm  researching  and  investigat- 
ing." 

He  added:  "The  program  would  be  financed 
privately  with  Government-insured  loans, 
similar  to  loans  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. You  would  have  private  fi- 
nancing with  Government  supervision.  In 
return  for  securing  this  financing,  the  thea- 
ter would  keep  its  box-office  prices  low." 

"I  have  a  little  real  estate  and  theater 
background,"  he  continued,  "and  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  if  every  theater  were  the 
same  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  use  re- 
gional shopping  centers  and  other  areas  and 
reduce  costs." 

By  having  theaters  of  standard  design,  he 
said,  scenery  could  be  constructed  In  each 
city,  avoiding  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
sets  from  city  to  city.  "You  could  build  the 
sets  for  at  least  a  fifth  of  what  It  would 
normally  cost,"  Mr.  Stevens  said.  Since  the 
stages  would  be  the  same,  rehearsals  could 
be  cut  down  or  eliminated.  Each  theater 
would  have  about  1,000  seats  and  could  be 
built  for  about  $750,000. 

DENIES    STANDARDIZATION 

"Each  stage  would  have  the  same  equip- 
ment," he  declared.  "All  you  would  have 
to  do  Is  move  groups  of  actors  around.  It 
wouldn't  in  any  way  cut  down  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  performance.  It  sounds  like 
standardization  of  art  but  the  Important 
thing  Is  what  you  put  on  the  stage  and  not 
what  the  auditorium  is  like.  In  addition, 
you  would  open  new  areas  for  theater  and 
you'd  be  creating  a  lot  of  jobs  for  actors  and 
stagehands. 

"You  could  package  shows  In  these 
theaters,  the  way  they  do  in  svunmer  stock. 
But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  each  of  the 
theaters  would  be  run  Individually  to  make 
the  operation  as  fiuid  as  possible." 

Mr.  Stevens  said  he  believed  that  shop- 
ping centers  would  be  ideal  sites  for  the 
theaters.  "The  department  stores  have  gone 
out  to  the  suburbs  where  the  people  are. 
That's  what  the  theater  should  do." 

Mr.  Stevens  said  that  the  theaters  could 
be  used  for  other  purposes  such  as  children's 
shows  or  fashion  shows  In  the  afternoon. 

The  Playhouse  on  the  Mall,  the  first  year- 
round  legitimate  theater  In  a  U.S.  shopping 
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center,  opened  at  Paramus,  N.J.,  In  1962,  and 
has  become  a  successful  operation. 

It  has  presented  varied  programs  Includ- 
ing "Hamlet."  "Gideon"  and  such  musicals 
as  "Carnivar'  and  "Kiss  Me,  Kate."  The 
playhouse  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  shopping 
center  at  the  Bergen  Mall  and  draws  on  a 
population  of  1,250.000  in  northern  New 
Jersey  and  lower  New  York. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  14,  19651 
Upgrading  Arts  and  Letters 

The  administration  has  spoken  out  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  aid  to  the  arts  as  President 
Johnson  said  it  would  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  Further,  the  President  has 
embraced  the  humanities  as  well  in  a  bill 
that  would  establish  a  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  and  endow 
it  with  up  to  $20  million  a  year. 

This  Is  a  big  Jump  from  the  timid  be- 
ginning In  the  last  Congress,  which  created 
a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts.  But  it  is 
not  a  new  idea  nor  an  Executive  innovation. 
Bills  to  aid  the  arts  have  been  Introduced 
annually  and  an  impressive  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives became  cosponsors  of  Represent- 
ative William  S.  Moorhead's  bill  to  create  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation. 

The  concept  of  a  combined  foundation 
brought  Impressive  support  from  the  aca- 
demic community  at  recently  concluded  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  the  spate  of  arts  and  human- 
ities bills  introduced  this  session.  One  rea- 
son stressed  by  witness  after  witness  was  that 
such  legislation  Is  needed  to  right  the  Imbal- 
ance that  has  occurred  In  this  country  be- 
tween the  humanities  and  the  sciences.  A 
scientist,  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  spoke  of  "an  Im- 
balance in  our  national  personality"  and  said 
a  foundation  would  "help  refocus  our  atten- 
tion on  those  values  which  serve  to  guide  so- 
ciety— physically,  socially  and  spiritually." 
This  Is  an  overriding  consideration.  Private 
funds  cannot  be  solicited  at  a  rate  to  com- 
pete with  Government  programs  and  a  re- 
cent Rockefeller  panel  report  shows  that  cul- 
ture attracts  a  very  small  percentage  of  cor- 
poration and  foundation  dollars. 

Nonetheless,  the  bugaboo  of  Federal  con- 
trol remains  dangerously  alive.  Ten  percent 
of  the  Federal  Theater  Project  plays  pro- 
duced during  depression  years  were  subjected 
to  criticism  In  Congress.  Although  this  bill 
contains  a  specific  disclaimer  of  Federal  In- 
tervention and  although  Government  sup- 
port of  the  arts  has  worked  well  In  Englarfd 
and  other  European  countries,  there  will  be 
problems:  Immediately,  because  Federal  con- 
trol could  well  lead  to  encouragement  of  the 
mediocre  and  the  Innocuous;  in  the  long  run, 
because  the  Foundation  will  give  the  Govern- 
ment new  influence  in  the  world  of  ideas, 
where  criticism* of  government  must  form. 
Proponents  of  Federal  aid  point  with  pride  to 
the  massive  Federal  science  projects,  yet  they 
have  caused  discontent  on  college  campuses, 
which  in  some  cases  have  led  to  an  outright 
refusal  to  participate  In  them. 

As  to  the  bin  Itself,  It  contains  the  best 
features  of  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell  and  Representative  John  E. 
Fogarty.  The  concept  of  separate  branches 
for  the  arts  and  humanities,  equally  funded 
and  under  directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Is  sound.  The  24-member  advisory 
committees  for  each  branch  should  provide 
a  forum  for  debate  and  dls,sent,  while  coor- 
dination with  other  Federal  programs  has 
been  assured  in  the  parent  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Hiimanitles. 

There  are  several  improvements  Congress 
might  make,  however.  The  individual  States 
should  be  encoiiraged  to  take  a  major  part 
In  the  program  and  their  role  should  be 
spelled  out  more  clearly.  Continuing  funds 
at  no  less  than  the  initial  level  should  be 
guaranteed  to  prevent  yearly  hsirassment  of 
the  program  in  Congress.  The  bill  should 
Indicate  that  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation 


is  to  encourage  higher  standards  in  the  arts, 
not  Just  a  wider  proliferation  of  them. 

Furthermore,  if  the  administration  really 
Intends  to  help  arts  and  letters  in  this  coun- 
try, it  should  not  give  with  one  hand  while 
still  taking  away  with  the  other.  Bills  to 
remove  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  theater 
tickets  and  on  musical  Instruments  should 
be  passed  at  once  and  liberalized  revision  of 
copyright  law  should  be  given  priority. 

Eventually  our  civilization  will  be  Judged, 
as  have  civilizations  before  ours,  on  its  cul- 
tural creation.  Many  feel  artists  should 
create  by  themselves  and  of  themselves.  Yet 
this  bill.  In  the  words  of  the  Rockefeller 
report,  sets  out  to  prove  there  is  "no  Incom- 
patibility between  democracy  and  high  artis- 
tic standards." 


THE  ELECTRIC  CONSUMER  IN  THE 
GREAT  SOCIETY— SPEECH  BY 
REPRESENTATIVE  MOSS.  OP  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, in  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  my  good 
friend,  Representative  John  E.  Moss,  of 
California,  delivered  a  most  significant 
speech  on  some  of  the  new  developments 
in  the  generation  and  transmission  of 
electric  energy  and  how  they  will  affect 
the  consumer. 

In  the  speech,  Representative  Moss 
emphasized  the  importance  of  protecting 
consumers  through  the  techniques  of 
governmental  regulation  and  the  availa- 
bility of  a  competitive  yardstick  for 
measuring  the  reasonableness  of  electric 
rates  and  services.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  continuing  decline  in  the  proportion 
of  federally  generated  power  is  reducing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  yardstick  of  com- 
petition, and  that  to  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  obtain  electricity  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  cost,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  protect  the  ability  of  the  smaller 
electric-power  systems  to  participate  in 
arrangements  for  the  pooling  of  power, 
as  well  as  generation  and  transmission 
facilities. 

I  especially  commend  Representative 
Moss'  warning  against  the  impending 
efforts  to  destroy  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  authority  to  regulate  elec- 
tric wholesale  rates. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  and  also  the  general  public,  will 
be  interested  in  the  views  he  has  ex- 
pressed. Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  at  the  1965 
NRECA  annual  meeting  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Representative  Moss,  of  Califor- 
nia AT  THE  23d  Annual  Meeting  of  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  January  26, 
1965 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  today. 
You  represent  a  vital  part  of  our  country's 
determination  to  build  a  better  and  more 
abundant  life  for  all  our  people  today  and 
for  the  generations  of  the  future.  The  elec- 
tric cooperatives  have  helped  to  lessen  the 
back-breaking  drudgery  formerly  so  char- 
acteristic of  farm  life,  and  to  elevate  the 
standards  of  living  for  millions  of  families 
in  rural  America.  The  electric  light  has  re- 
placed the  candle  and  the  kerosene  lamp,  and 
electrically  operated   machinery  and  home 


appliances  have  brought  the  farm  and  the 
farm  home  into  the  20th  century. 

In  this  achievement,  the  electric  cooper- 
atives  have  provided  the  effective  mechanlso 
for  a  working  partnership  between  private 
effort  and  the  Government.  They  operate 
furthermore,  within  a  framework  of  (jj.' 
mocracy.  Each  cooperative  Is  subject  to  the 
control  of  Its  members,  and  its  elected  offl. 
cials  act  in  full  conformity  with  the  demo- 
cratlcally  determined  wishes  of  Its  members. 
Since  most  of  the  co-op's  electricity  Is  sold  to 
consumers  who  are  members  of  the  co-op 
they  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  con^ 
sumer's  Interest  In  obtaining  electricity  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

In  1963,  the  Nation's  electric  power  bill  was 
about  $14  billion.  According  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  by  1980  the  people  in  this 
country  will  be  using  2.8  trillion  kilowatt- 
hoxirs — almost  three  times  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  we  use  today.  This  would  Indicate 
an   electric  power  bill  of  some  $42  billion. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money.  And  because  elec- 
tricity Is  an  essential  commodity  for  every- 
one, everyone  has  a  vital  stake  In  the  tech- 
nological, economic  and  legal  developments 
that  will  affect  these  costs. 

Two  months  ago  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Issued  a  report  on  the  national  power 
survey  which  It  has  been  making  these  past 
2  years.  In  the  two  volumes  and  423  pages 
of  this  report,  the  FPC  laid  out  guidelines 
for  a  vast  expansion  of  electric  generation 
and  transmission  facilities  to  meet  our  coun- 
try's needs  in  the  next  15  years.  Such  de- 
velopment, the  Commission  says,  can  achieve 
a  27-percent  reduction  in  the  average  unit 
price  to  consumers  of  residential,  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  electricity. 

The  FPC  has  set  a  target  of  a  combined 
average  retail  price  for  electricity  of  12  mlUi 
per  kilowatt-hour  compared  to  the  1962  aver- 
age retail  price  of  17  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 
It  has  projected  an  expanded  system  of  inter- 
connected transmission  lines,  operating  at 
very  high  voltages — 500  kilowatts,  700  kilo- 
watts, and  higher — to  carry  power  hundreds 
of  miles  from  generating  sources  to  the  load 
markets. 

These  "giant  power"  transmission  facllltie* 
will  enable  the  construction  of  larger  and 
more  economical  generating  plants,  facilitate 
full  use  of  seasonal  and  other  diversity  fac- 
tors, and  enable  the  sharing  of  capacity  and 
energy  between  different  regions.  They  will 
provide  more  eflBclent  peaking  operations, 
better  transmission,  and  large  savings  In  con- 
struction requirements. 

But  the  question  remains  whether  these 
vast  changes  in  generation  and  transmission 
technology,  Increased  efficiency,  and  mone- 
tary savings  win  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers  or  merely  result  In  lining  the 
pockets  of  those  who  dominate  the  electric 
power  Industry. 

The  electric  Industry  Is  dominated  by  vir- 
tually a  handful  of  large  companies.  The 
FPC  reports  that  89  percent  of  all  electric 
utility  generation  is  by  100  of  3,617  electric 
systems  of  this  country.  Electricity  is  sold 
on  a  monopoly  basis.  Consumers  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  do  much  about  the  price 
they  must  pay  for  electricity.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  Impossible,  to  choose  an  alternative. 
Moreover,  the  doifilnance  which  the  larg« 
companies  exercise  over  the  generation  and 
distribution  of  this  vital  service  Is  being 
continually  enhanced  by  modern  tech- 
nological developments. 

As  we  face  the  rapid  change  and  growth 
in  both  the  demand  for  electricity  and  the 
means  by  which  to  generate  and  transmit 
It.  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  have  adequate 
legal  and  administrative  tools  for  effectively 
protecting  the  consumer. 

Traditionally,  there  have  been  two  princi- 
pal means  for  seeking  to  protect  consumers 
from  abuse  by  monopolistic  public  utllltle»- 
namely,  governmental  regulations  of  rate* 
and  conditions  of  service,  and  the  existence 
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of  a  yardstick  for  meastirlng  the  reasonable- 
ness of  utility  rates  and  services.  Neither 
of  these,  unfortunately,  has  had  more  than 
limited  or  local  success.  I  believe  it  is  es- 
sential to  maintain  and  strengthen  them. 

The  existence  of  public  power,  and  the 
preference  right  of  public  and  cooperative 
agencies  to  obtain  power  from  Federal  hydro- 
power  plants,  have  provided  a  form  of  com- 
petition which  Is  perhaps  the  best  yardstick 
for  ascertaining  what  the  consumer  ought 
to  expect  to  pay  for  electrlilty.  This  yard- 
stick has  benefited  both  tho$e  who  buy  from 
Federal  generation  and  tho$e  who  buy  from 
other  sources.  The  example!  of  public  power 
price  benefits,  as  well  as  the  competition  it- 
self, have  kept  a  lid  on  umrestrained  mo- 
nopoly pricing  of  electricity. 

The  competition  of  low  cost  wholesale 
power  from  Federal  powerplants  and  the 
ability  of  consiuner-owned  electric  distribu- 
tion systems  to  deliver  the  power  to  the  con- 
sumer on  a  nonprofit  basis  have  been  the 
crucial  elements  for  maintaining  reasonable 
electric  rates.  But  the  proportion  of  fed- 
erally generated  power  has  been  declining, 
and  unless  we  change  this  trend,  the  yard- 
stick will  deteriorate  and  become  less  and 
less  effective  over  the  next  two  decades. 

To  maintain  the  yardstick  for  effective 
protection  of  the  consumer  requires  that  the 
proportion  of  federally  generated  power  to 
privately  generated  power  must  be  main- 
tained at  Its  present  level,  if  not  at  a  higher 
level.  If  the  total  amount  of  electric  power 
generated  In  this  country  triples  by  1980. 
as  the  FPC  National  Power  Survey  predicts, 
the  amount  of  federally  generated  power 
should  also  triple. 

Just  as  Important — Indeed,  even  more  Im- 
portant— Is  the  matter  of  power  pooling  and 
the  control  of  Its  transmission  to  load  mar- 
kets. 

Proposals  for  vast  power  pooling  are  rap- 
Idly  being  put  together  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Pacific  IfTorthwest-Paciflc 
Southwest  Intertie  will  combine  both  publlc- 
and  Investor-owned  groups.  But  there  are 
numerous  other  power  pooling  arrangements 
now  being  made — such  as  those  of  the  West- 
ern Energy  Supply  and  Transmission  Asso- 
ciates (Wesco) ,  Mid-Continent  Area  Power 
Planners,  the  Carollnas-Vlrglnla  Power  Pool, 
Central  Area  Power  Coordination  Companies. 
Mld-Amerlca  Interpool  Network,  etc. — which 
Include  only  the  private  Investor-owned 
utility  companies.  Public  power  groups — 
Federal,  municipal,  cooperative,  and  public 
utility  districts — are  apparently  being  ex- 
cluded from  these  power  pooling  arrange- 
ments. Such  exclusion  is,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Kenneth  Holum  re- 
cently stated,  a  "serious  mistake."  I  agree 
fully  with  his  criticism  of  the  private  power 
pool  planners  for  "attempting  regional  plan- 
ning without  considering  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation system  and  those  of  many  of  the 
consumer-owned  utilities  in  their  respective 
regions."  i 

Hence,  I  think  It  Is  essential  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  protect  the  ability  of  the 
smaller  systems — especially  the  public  power 
systems— to  participate  fully  in  pooling  ar- 
rangements, to  construct  and  operate  Joint 
generation  and  transmission  facilities,  to  se- 
cure electricity  at  reasonable  rates  from 
power  suppliers,  and  to  transmit  the  power 
to  their  customers  at  falr|  and  reasonable 
cost.  I 

At  the  same  time  we  miitt  maintain  the 
preference  laws  at  full  strength.  Many  of 
us  had  considerable  misgivings  over  the  re- 
cent Regional  Preference  Act.  This  act  cre- 
ated a  special  regional  preference  and  sub- 
ordinated the  traditional  pjeference  of  pub- 
lic agency  customers,  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  to  sell  surplus  Northwest  power 
to  markets  in  California  and  the  Southwest. 
That  was  a  special  situation.  I  trust  that 
from  now  on  we  will  apply  the  preference 
provision  rigidly  to  all  Federal  power.  In- 
cluding power  generated  from  desallnlzatlon 


plants  and  nuclear  plants,  as  well  as  hydro 
and  other  sources. 

To  protect  the  yardstick  of  competition, 
we  must  make  sure  that  the  developing 
technology  In  the  transmission  of  electricity 
will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  I  Introduced  a 
blU  (H.R.  12181.  87th  Cong.),  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  issue  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
setting  conditions  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  transmission 
lines  and  associated  facilities  capable  of  op- 
erating at  more  than  230  kllovolts.  I  Intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  in  the  88th  Congress 
(H.R.  2101).  Although  it  Is,  or  should  be. 
obvious  that  the  control  of  transmission  is 
the  key  to  the  control  of  electricity,  and  the 
rates  and  the  profits  of  those  who  sell  it,  the 
FPC  opposed  my  bill,  saying  that,  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  should  be  deferred  until  the 
Commission's  national  power  survey  Is  com- 
pleted. 

As  you  know,  PPC's  recent  national  power 
survey  strongly  recommends  the  construc- 
tion of  extra-high  voltage  transmission  lines 
to  promote  power  pooling  and  transmission 
of  large  blocks  of  power  from  region  to  region. 
I  have  therefore  again  Introduced  my  bill  in 
the  present  89th  Congress,  as  H.R.  2072. 

My  bill  specifically  provides  that  the  trans- 
mission lines  operated  under  such  FPC  certif- 
icate shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
any  capacity  which  exceeds  the  ordinary 
needs  of  the  company  "shall  be  made  avail- 
able on  a  common  carrier  basis  for  the  trans- 
mission of  other  electric  energy."  Without 
such  a  provision  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
publicly  owned  and  cooperative  electric  sys- 
tems will  encounter  substantially  difficulty 
In  the  coming  era  of  widespread  power  pool- 
ing. Most  municipal  and  cooperative  sys- 
tems are  simply  not  large  enough  to  Install 
the  giant  facilities  essential  to  achieve  the 
lower  production  costs  necessary  to  maintain 
their  competitive  position  and  thereby  pro- 
vide "yardsticks"  to  curb  the  monopoly  based 
prices  of  the  large  utility  systems. 

I  hope  my  bill  will  serve  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  country  on  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  regulate  the  Inter- 
connection of  these  vast  aggregates  of  re- 
gionally pooled  electricity  so  as  to  attain 
their  technologic  and  economic  benefits 
without  sacrificing  the  smaller  systems  and 
the  consumer-oriented  economic  and  social 
democracy  which  they  represent. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  the 
problem  of  getting  the  benefits  of  new  trans- 
mission developments  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. As  many  of  you  know,  the  Interior 
Department  recently  put  together  a  plan  to 
develop  four  extra-high-voltage  transmission 
lines  between  Oregon,  California,  and  Ari- 
zona to  Intertie  the  electrical  systems  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  Southwest. 
This  Intertie,  connecting  both  public  and 
private  systems.  Is  the  largest  yet  attempted 
In  this  country  and  will  undoubtedly  set  the 
pattern  for  future  Interconnections.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  had  very  little  to 
do  or  say  about  It. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  thoroughly  favor 
an  intertie  between  the  power  systems  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  full  coopera- 
tion between  Federal  and  non-Federal  inter- 
ests In  Its  construction  and  operation. 
Nevertheless,  we  found  that  the  intertie  plan 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  June  1964  did  not 
adequately  protect  the  public  interest  in  sev- 
eral important  respects. 

One  of  the  great  deficiencies  in  the  De- 
partment's plan  was  the  failure  to  provide  a 
Federal  line  to  Interconnect  the  Bonneville 
system  and  the  Reclamation  Bureau's  Cen- 
tral Valley  system.  Without  such  connec- 
tion the  preference  customers  In  California — 
public  bodies  and  cooperatives — could  not  be 
adequately  protected  against  utility  domi- 
nation. 


I  testified  on  behalf  of  the  23  member 
California  Democratic  congressional  delega- 
tion at  the  hearings  on  July  2  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  con- 
cerning some  of  the  many  defects  which  we 
found  In  the  Secretary's  proposals.  As  a  re- 
sult of  our  efforts  the  Interior  Department 
revised  Its  plan.  We  obtained  a  Federal  tie 
between  the  Bonneville  and  Central  Valley 
systems.  We  obtained  assurance  of  addi- 
tional power  to  meet  the  load  growth  of  the 
preference  customers  until  approximately 
1980.  We  obtained  a  provision  assuring  the 
Government  of  post-amortization  benefits, 
which  have  been  estimated  to  be  worth  over 
$100  million,  and  which,  when  they  are  real- 
ized some  decades  hence,  will  substantially 
reduce  the  costs  of  the  consumer.  We  also 
obtained  an  assurance  that  the  charges  for 
wheeling  service  to  preference  customers,  and 
for  capacity  and  energy  sales  to  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  reviewed  in  1971  and  every 
5  years  thereafter. 

These,  and  other  modifications,  should 
have  been  included  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's   proposal    from    the    very    start. 

I  fear  that  the  intertie  arrangements  still 
contain  the  seeds  for  future  domination  of 
the  Bureau's  preference  customers. 

For  example,  in  view  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  repeated  charges  that  the  l-mlU 
wheeling  charge,  derived  from  the  1951  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  contract  with  Pacific 
Gas  &  EHectric  Co.,  is  excessive.  I  think  the 
wheeling  rates  should  not  be  frozen  into 
the  intertie  contract  until  1971.  There 
should  be  a  cost  analysis  to  determine  the 
fairness  of  the  wheeling  charges  before  the 
wheeling  service  begins,  and  a  similar  cost 
analysis  should  be  made  of  the  15-percent 
svu-charge  which  the  Interior  Department  has 
incorporated  in  the  Intertie  arrangement 
on  the  transfers  of  energy  and  capacity. 
This  charge  will  undoubtedly  add  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  unnecessary  costs  that  the 
consumers  will  have  to  bear. 

Here  Is  another  example:  The  Intertie 
arrangement  freezes  the  territorial  wheeling 
restrictions  now  existing  under  the  1951  Rec- 
lamation-P.G.  &  E.  contract.  These  terri- 
torial restrictions  have  resulted  in  denying 
Federal  power  to  several  public  agencies  en- 
titled to  preference  under  the  law,  forcing 
them  to  buy  high-cost  power  with  resulting 
higher   rates  for  their  retail  customers. 

Still  another  deficiency  which  has  not  yet 
been  eliminated  from  the  intertie  arrange- 
ment is  the  unjustifiably  rigid  and  restric- 
tive notice  requirement  limiting  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  modify  Individual  contract 
rates  of  delivery  for  Its  own  preference  cus- 
tomers even  though  the  system  demand  Is 
below  the  level  of  available  dependable 
power.  Such  restrictions  will  undoubtedly 
result  In  higher  costs  for  many  consumers. 

As  you  may  know.  Chairman  William  L. 
Dawson,  who  heads  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  on  which  I  serve, 
has  requested  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west-Pacific Southwest  intertie.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  from  this  study,  as  well  as  the 
committee's  own  future  probings,  will  come 
modifications  and  Improvements  In  the  In- 
tertie and  transmission  arrangements  that 
will  result  in  lower  costs  to  the  consumer. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  problem  of 
excessive  wheeling  costs  In  the  Bonneville 
intertie.  I  am  convinced  that  consumers 
of  publicly  generated  power  have  had  to  pay 
many  millions  of  dollars  because  of  excessive 
charges  by  private  companies  for  wheeling 
Federal  power.  This  was  certainly  proven, 
as  to  the  wheeling  of  Central  Valley  power. 
In  the  hearings  of  the  Special  Power  and 
Lands  Subcommittee  which  I  chaired  In 
1960.  Those  hearings  also  showed  that  these 
excessive  wheeling  charges  are.  In  consider- 
able degree,  caused  by  an  unjustifiable  lim- 
itation which  Congress  has  written  Into  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Acts  since  1951. 
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I  refer  to  the  so-called  Keating  proviso 
which  prevents  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
from  constructing  transmission  facilities 
within  areas  covered  by  power  wheeling 
service  contracts,  even  though  the  costs  of 
wheeling  exceed  the  costs  of  direct  transmis- 
sion service. 

This  Keating  proviso  has  unjustly  under- 
cut the  Government's  ability  to  obtain  the 
lowest  possible  costs  for  the  transmission  of 
federally  generated  power.  It  has  been  an 
unnecessary  barrier  to  the  construction  of 
more  economical  service  facilities.  It  was 
a  politically  motivated  provision  which  dis- 
regards the  economics  of  transmission  costs. 
Its  rigidities  were  exemplified  when  it  pre- 
vented the  Reclamation  Bureau  froni  con- 
structing a  line  from  Keswick  to  Toyon  to 
provide  service  to  the  Shasta  Dam  Area 
Public  Utilities  District  in  California,  and 
in  the  recent  fiasco  when  the  Comptroller 
General  ruled  that  the  Keating  proviso 
barred  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from  pro- 
viding a  substation  needed  to  transmit  Gov- 
ernment power  to  the  city  of  Hillsboro.  N. 
Dak. 

The  1960  report  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  (House  Rept.  No.  2221. 
86th  Cong. )  put  the  issue  in  a  nutshell  when 
it  stated: 

"Much  economy  could  be  achieved  by 
eliminating  that  proviso,  or  by  amending  It 
so  as  to  prohibit  the  Biireau  from  expending 
appropriated  funds  to  construct  power 
transmission  facilities  only  where  the  Bu- 
reau shows  that  the  cost  of  adequate  wheel- 
ing would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  amortizing 
and  operating  a  federally  constructed  trans- 
mission facility  over  the  life  of  such 
facility." 

The  power  companies  have  continuously 
lobbied  for  the  retention  of  the  Keating  pro- 
viso. I  am.  however,  heartened  to  note  that 
the  Senate  Appropriation  Committee  in  its 
report  of  Augtist  5.  1964.  on  the  1965  public 
works  appropriation  bill,  took  the  position 
that  no  wheeling  contracts  should  be  made 
by  the  Interior  Department  "which  call  for 
wheeling  charges  greater  than  Federal  costs 
for  such  service,  or  which  do  not  provide  to 
the  Department  wheeling  capacity  in  the 
lines  to  meet  its  full  requirements."  (S. 
Rept.  No.  1326,  88th  Cong.,  p.  37.) 

I  hope  that  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  and  all  its  members 
will  vigorously  push  for  the  elimination  of 
the  Keating  proviso.  I  pledge  to  you  that  I 
will  do  everything  that  I  can  to  scrap  this 
limitation  which  unnecessarily  increases  the 
cost  of   electricity  to   the  consumer. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  comment  on  a  contro- 
versial aspect  of  rate  regulation  as  a  means 
of  protecting  the  consumer. 

Although  some  State  commissions  are  do- 
ing a  fairly  good  Job,  I  think  that  there  is 
much  room  for  Improvement.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  until  recently,  done 
very  little  on  the  regulation  of  rates  and  con- 
ditions of  service  in  the  electric  power  field. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  good  omen  for  consumers 
that  the  FPC  has.  In  the  past  year  or  so, 
expanded  its  efforts  to  review  and  regulate 
the  wholesale  rates  of  electricity  transmitted 
or  sold  in  Interstate  commerce.  Consum- 
ers in  several  areas  have  already  begun  to  re- 
ceive some  small  rate  reductions.  Such  rate 
regulation  efforts  should.  In  the  long  run, 
help  to  eliminate  unjustified  discriminations 
and  excessive  rates. 

Many  of  you  may  perhaps  not  look  kindly 
on  the  FPC's  regulatory  activities,  especial- 
ly in  view  of  two  recent  FPC  actions.  I  re- 
fer to  the  current  Southwestern  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.  case,  where  efforts  by  Investor-owned 
and  municipally  owned  distributors  to  ob- 
tain the  same  level  of  rates  as  that  granted 
bv  the  supplier  to  the  cooperatives,  may  pos- 
sibly result  in  rate  Increased  to  reflect  the 
supplier's  true  cost  of  service.  I  refer  also  to 
the  Commission's  effort  (which  has  been  sus- 
pended until  1966)  to  classify  rural  electric 


cooperatives  as  subject  to  PPC's  jurisdiction 
under  section  201  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
Some  of  you  fear  the  FPC  will  attempt  to 
interfere  with  your  REA  loans.  Hence,  some 
of  you  have  been  urging  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  entirely  exempt  rural  electric 
cooperatives  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
FPC. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Commission 
would,  under  any  conditions,  seek  to  use  its 
power  over  utility  securities  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  REA  loans.  The  Con- 
gress has  specifically  placed  the  responsibil- 
ity for  REA  loans  in  the  REA  Administrator. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  disclaimed  any  authority  to  pass  on 
such  loans. 

Even  if  the  Power  Commission  could  regu- 
late any  other  activities  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives which  are  then  subject  to  regula- 
tion, and  are  being  regulated,  by  the  REA 
Administrator  (a  matter  which  seems  most 
doubtful  to  me) ,  nevertheless,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the  cooperatives 
to  sponsor  legislation  for  exemption  in  ad- 
vance of  any  Commission  ruling  that  co- 
operatives are  subject  to  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction. 

The  Commission  has  not  yet  ruled  on  the 
legal  question  of  jurisdiction,  nor  has  it  yet 
indicated  what  matters  such  jurisdiction 
would  extend  to,  nor  has  there  yet  been  any 
indication  as  to  what  would  be  the  prac- 
tical results  if  such  jurisdiction  were  as- 
serted. In  other  words.  I  think  that  the  ef- 
fort to  obtain  blanket  exemption  from  FPC 
jurisdiction  is  premature  at  this  time. 

I  say  this,  not  because  of  any  sp>ecial  de- 
sire ^o  see  the  Commission  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  cooperatives,  but  because  I  believe 
that  efforts  to  obtain  such  legislation  will 
substantially  assist  and  encourage  bills  (such 
as  S.  218  introduced  by  Senators  Holland 
and  Smathers)  to  exempt  virtually  all  pri- 
vate utilities  from  FPC  Jurisdiction.  Such 
blanket  exemption  would  destroy  any  hopes 
for  rate  reductions  for  consumers  through 
FPC  regulation  of  electric  wholesale  rates. 
I  do  not  think  the  private  utilities  can  push 
their  bUl  through  Congress  on  its  own  merits, 
but  I  am  not  so  sanguine  of  the  outcome  if 
their  efforts  are  merged  In  a  simultaneous 
drive  for  a  bill  dealing  with  cooperatives. 

It  took  some  15  years  from  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  James  River  project 
1906  veto  until  1920  to  obtain  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act.  It  took  another  15  years 
to  obtain  part  II  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
which  provides  regulatory  authority  over 
electric  utilities.  The  enactment  of  blanket 
exemption  at  this  time  perhaps  may  pro- 
vide a  shortrun  benefit  In  a  few  special 
situations,  although  It  Is  not  clear  at  this 
time  what  It  would  be. 

However.  I  think  such  shortrun  gain 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  overall  Im- 
pairment of  rate  regulation  protection  for 
electric  consumers  generally.  I  think  It 
would  be  especially  unfortunate  to  press  for 
such  exemption  legislation  in  advance  of  any 
definitive  decision  by  the  Commission  en 
the  legal  issue  and  any  indication  as  to  what 
sort  of  jurisdiction  It  would  attempt  to  as- 
sert. It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  Com- 
mission claims  no  authority  to  affect  REA 
loans,  the  rural  electric  cooperative  move- 
ment has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  other  type 
of  FPC  Jurisdiction.  Questions  of  rate  dis- 
crimination between  cooperatively  and  mu- 
nicipally owned  systems  should  be  resolved 
on  their  merits,  with  the  objective  of  ob- 
taining the  lowest  possible  costs  for  con- 
sumers, rather  than  by  blanket  exemption 
from  Commission  review. 

I  hope  that  when  you  consider  the  exemp- 
tion proposals  you  will  give  very  careful 
thought  to  the  overall  picture  of  what  the 
exemption  proposals  will  do  to  the  con- 
sumer's Interest  in  getting  low-cost  elec- 
tricity. 


As  we  face  the  next  several  years  of  growth 
in  electric  power  demand  and  generation 
and  in  the  technological  development  of  the 
electric  industry,  we  must,  with  determlna- 
tion  and  perspicacity,  make  sure  that  the 
Increasing  economies  of  large  scale  genera, 
tion  and  transmission  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  Instead  of  merely  enhancing 
private  profits.  We  must  strengthen  the 
means  for  protecting  and  benefitting  the 
consumer.  We  must  get  better  governmental 
regulation  of  monopoly  utilities.  We  must 
enhance  and  extend  the  competitive  yard- 
sticks. We  must  protect  the  preference 
rights  of  public  and  cooperative  distribution 
systems  to  obtain  federally  generated  power. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  competitive 
yardstick  provided  by  the  public  and  coop- 
erative electric  systems  has  strengthened, 
not  weakened,  our  free  enterprise  system.  By 
the  example  of  competition,  the  public  and 
cooperative  electric  systems  have  promoted 
greater  efficiency,  and  lower  unit  rates,  In 
the  entire  electric  Industry.  These  lower 
unit  rates  have.  In  turn,  resulted  In  In- 
creased consumption  of  power,  higher  over- 
all profits  for  Industry,  and  widespread 
benefits  for  everyone.  We  must  continue  to 
maintain  and  expand  these  benefits,  and  we 
can  do  this  only  by  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding both  regulation  in  the  public  Inter- 
est and  the  competitive  yardstick  of  the 
public  and  cooperative  electric  systems. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  at  this  convention 
of  the  NRECA  believe  In  these  objectives.  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  you  can  count  on 
my  support  and  assistance  to  aid  you  In 
achieving  them. 


THE  TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING  BILL 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Consumer  Reports  magazine,  which 
usually  devotes  itself  to  rating  various 
products,  includes  in  its  April  issue  a 
discussion  of  the  truth-in-packaging 
bill.  This  is  the  bill  authorized  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart].  I  have  been  happy  to  join  him 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  magazine  had  previously  exam- 
ined the  bill,  and  found  it  highly  de- 
sirable. In  the  April  issue,  it  takes  a 
look  at  the  bill's  opposition,  and  con- 
cludes regretfully  that  the  food  industry 
has  done  a  good  job  of  controlling  in- 
formation on  the  bill. 

The  editors  conclude  that  the  food 
industry  has  not  hesitated  to  use  its 
advertising  budgets  as  a  weapon  in  per- 
suading various  news  media  that  the  bill 
is  not  really  worthy  of  much  comment. 

This  is  a  shame,  because  I  think  the 
bill  is  worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  comment, 
and  I  feel  that  most  housewives  and 
shoppers  in  the  Nation  agree  with  me. 

Certainly  anyone  who  has  tried  to  cope 
with  the  successive  confusions  and  psy- 
chological traps  in  the  supermarket 
aisle  will  readily  concede  that  some  sort 
of  ground  rules  for  packagers  would  not 
be  altogether  a  bad  idea. 

But  I  wish  to  let  Consumer  Reports 
tell  the  story.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Story  for  Our  Times  or,  What  Is  thi 

Chairman  op  General  Foods  Really  Trt- 

iNG  To  Say  to  Mary  Jones? 

It  wtll  soon  be  4  ye;'.rs  since  Senator  PHiLn" 
A.  Hart  began  the  exhaustive  Inquiry  that 
led  to  the  proposed  truth-ln-packaginp  bill. 


With  five  volumes  of  heariligs  and  a  favor- 
able subcommittee  report  behind  it,  that 
legislation  is  to  have  another  chance  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  But  soiaething  has  been 
added  to  the  legislative  outlook.  This  year 
the  food  Industry  has  sucqseded  In  pulling 
Its  pressure  groups  together  for  an  all-out, 
no-holds-barred  drive  to  Idefeat  truth  In 
packaging.  j 

It  has  taken  time  to  orWnt  fully  such  a 
behemoth  as  this  $80  bill(on  Industry  can 
command.  There  are  overia  hundred  sepa- 
rate national  trade  associations  in  the  food 
processing  business  alone,  a(mong  them  such 
giants  in  their  own  right  as  the  National 
Canners  Association.  Then  there  are  the 
organizations  of  the  industries  selling  pack- 
aging supplies  and  equipment  to  food  proc- 
essors— the  bottlers,  boxmakers,  glass  manu- 
facturers, paperboard  suppliers,  packaging 
machinery  manufacturers.,  and  the  like. 
Tiiere  are  also  the  many  trade  associations 
of  food  brokers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
supermarket  chains.  And  Uhere  are  those  in 
the  allied  industries  selling  In  food  outlets — 
branders  of  soft  drinks,  paper  products, 
household  supplies,  etc.  Beneath  this  array 
of  national  groups  are  thousands  of  State 
and  local  replicas.  At  the  peak  of  the  pyra- 
mid Is  the  Grocery  Manufactiirers  Associa- 
tion, known  In  the  trade  as  IGMA.  And  final- 
ly, there  are  the  two  superpeaks — the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  IJaited  States  and 
the  National  Association  of  ^Manufacturers. 

DESIGN  FOR  POUTER 

Despite  Its  proportions^  communication 
throughout  this  commercial  network  Is  fairly 
effective.  A  trade  press  serves  each  particular 
group.  National,  regional,  and  State  confer- 
ences are  held  annually,  and  between  times 
trade  association  secretaries  at  all  levels  can 
keep  In  close  touch  with  their  members. 
Thus  any  one  of  the  organizations  at  any 
time,  or  all  of  them  at  once,  can  be  deployed 
In  a  legislative  drive.  Local  bottler  associa- 
tions, for  example,  can  takjo  over  the  Job  of 
talking  to  Congressmen  In  their  home  areas 
while  chambers  of  commerce  whip  up  a  let- 
ter-and-telegram  campaign  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  the  bigtlme  GlVlA  lobbyists  pin- 
point the  pressure  on  the  leaders  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unknown  about 
all  this,  of  course.  The  struggle  for  con- 
sumer legislation  usually  encounters  opposi- 
tion in  depth.  The  novel  thing  about  truth 
In  packaging  Is  that  a  fortuitous  set  of  cir- 
cumstances gave  the  consumer  an  early  edge, 
which  so  alarmed  the  Industry  that  it  has 
come  right  out  Into  the  open  with  one  of 
the  most  shameless  power  plays  In  some 
time.  The  story  of  how  It  happened  Is  a 
most  instructive  tale  of  our  times. 

a    DIVmED    BEGIIfKING 

The  consumer's  initial  advantage  derived 
from  the  division  that  deceptive  packaging 
had  wrought  In  the  ranks  of  the  food  giants. 
As  self-service  In  supermarkets  came  to 
dominate  food  retailing,  the  package  became 
an  Important  brand-svrttchlng  device — that 
is,  a  means  for  diverting  customers,  at  the 
point  of  sale,  from  brand,  A.  to  brand  B.  In 
this  respect,  packaging  functioned  as  brand 
advertising  always  has;  but  unlike  advertis- 
ing, over  which  some  controls  exist,  the  use 
of  packaging  as  a  promotional  weapon  was 
practically  uncontrolled.  In  any  hard-sell 
game  lacking  rules  and  a  referee,  the  play  is 
bound  to  get  rough.  And  so  it  did  in  pack- 
aging. As  the  pace  of  sharp  practices  suc- 
ceeding sharp  practices  speeded  up,  the 
packagers  themselves  were  harried  by  the  rat 
race.  Thus  when  Senator  Hart  launched  his 
inquiry  into  deceptive  padkaglng,  some  ele- 
ments of  the  food  Industry  were  not  too 
unhappy.  |  f 

The  consumer  testimony  at  those  hearings, 
however,  came  as  a  dreadful  surprise  to  the 
Industry.  Sellers,  preoccupied  with  their 
own  aggravations  had  Ignored  the  effect  of 


their  conduct  on  consumers.  However,  as 
one  witness  after  another  cited  packaging 
malpractices  in  baby  foods,  cereals,  cooking 
oils,  canned  goods,  cake  mixes,  detergents, 
frozen  foods,  cookies,  candy,  crackers,  scour- 
ing pads,  paper  napkins,  soft  drinks,  fruit 
juices,  bread,  toothpaste,  bacon,  et  al.,  the 
point  got  across.  Advertising  Age  was  moved 
to  comment : 

"There  are  a  good  many  things  about  gov- 
ernmental probes  that  we  don't  like,  and 
we  have  the  continuing  feeling  that  the  in- 
vestigators can  do  better  with  their  time  and 
energies  in  most  Instances,  than  by  fooling 
around  with  relatively  minor  points  In  mar- 
keting or  advertising. 

"Yet  we  must  confess  that,  as  consumers, 
our  sympathy  lies  with  the  statements  of 
Senator  Hart's  subcommittee,  which  concern 
deception,  and  particularly  deceptive  pack- 
aging. It  would  be  nicer,  we  think,  to  live  in 
a  simple  world  in  which  'pound'  packages 
contained  16  ounces,  and  not  15  or  14y2; 
In  which  'quart'  bottles  were  actually  quarts, 
not  fifths,  or  even  maybe  25  ounces;  in  which 
packages  containing  the  same  weight  or  vol- 
ume didn't  look  as  though  one  were  twice  as 
big  as  another  »  »  *  and  so  on. 

"Individual  sizes  and  shapes,  we  suspect, 
have  been  created  to  the  point  where  they  no 
longer  serve  any  useful  purpose,  even  as  mer- 
chandising devices.  A  little  standardization 
might  help  everyone." 

Other  trade  papers  were  also  Impressed. 
Food  &  Drug  Packaging,  for  example,  de- 
scribed the  testimony  as  the  "riHnbllngs  of 
consumer  discontent"  erupting  "Into  a  full- 
blown packaging  controversy."  But  it  was 
not  the  trade  comment  that  jolted  the  food 
industry.  It  was  what  occurred  in  the  pub- 
lic press,  and  on  radio  and  television. 

Consumer  issues,  especially  those  dealing 
with  such  economic  cheats  as  deceptive  pack- 
aging, seldom  receive  much  attention  from 
the  mass  media.  This  time  It  was  different. 
Although  no  one  could  say  that  the  Na- 
tion's news  services  were  swept  off  their  feet, 
they  did  report  the  issue.  Moreover,  decep- 
tive packaging  made  good  pictures.  So  de- 
ceptive packages  were  shown  before  a  few 
television  cameras  to  Illustrate  what  con- 
siuners  were  complaining  about,  and  head- 
lines like  "The  grocery  cart  Is  being  used  to 
take  shoppers  for  a  ride"  topped  news  stories. 
Col\minists  took  up  the  theme  to  produce 
copy  like  this,  from  "Our  Man  Hoppe,"  In 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

"My  trouble  is  I'm  a  good  shopper.  And  I 
demand  the  best  buys.  Which  is  really  very 
simple.  Because  the  law  says  the  net  con- 
tents must  be  labeled  on  every  package  of 
edibles.  •  •  •  So  all  you  do  is  divide  contents 
into  price.  •  •  •  So  I  look  at  my  list  and  it 
says  "1  pound  of  rice."  Pine.  Did  you  know 
you  can't  buy  1  pound  of  rice?  Not  in  my  su- 
permarket you  can't.  You  can  buy  14  ounces 
for  29  cents,  12  ounces  for  25  cents,  1  pound 
12  ounces  for  35  cents,  1  pound  8  ounces  for 
47  cents,  or  2  pounds  10  ounces  for  59  cents. 

The  rational  way  to  approach  this  Is  to  fig- 
ure the  cost  of  each  per  pound.  Simple.  A 
pound  is  16  ounces.  Thixs  our  formula  In  the 
first  example  Is:  14  Is  to  16  as  29  is  to  x. 
So  14x  equals  16x29,  which  Is  *  •  *  Well,  you 
know.     And  so  forth." 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  many  news- 
paper editorials  called  Senator  Hart  silly 
("our  housewives  are  too  smart  to  be  fooled") 
or  sinister  ("regulation  will  curb  the  free- 
dom of  enterprising  packagers").  But  the 
food  Indiistry,  so  long  accustomed  to  a  docile 
press,  was  not  looking  for  a  dialog.  The 
trade  paper  Packaging  pointed  to  the  Indus- 
try's objective  when  It  wrote  In  the  August 
1962  issue  "If  we  don't  smother  all  this  talk 
about  how  the  consumer  is  being  deceived 
and  cheated,  our  whole  economy  will  emerge 
"sell  shocked.' " 

By  that  time,  more  than  a  year  after  the 
first  hearings,  a  second  set  of  hearings  was 


in  the  offing,  this  time  on  the  legislation  that 
had  developed  out  of  the  investigation.  The 
food  industry  had  meanwhile  pulled  Itself 
together.  It  was  opposed  to  any  packaging 
law.  And  it  was  even  more  opposed  to  any 
further  exposure  of  Its  misdoings. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  president  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  Association  to  make 
the  food  industry's  position  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  Nation's  news  media.  So  a  few 
months  before  the  second  set  of  hearings 
began  In  March  1963,  GMA's  President  Paul 
Willis  laid  It  on  the  line  In  a  speech  at  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising's  annual 
convention.  He  told  his  audience  that  he 
had  met  with  16  top  management  people 
from  national  magazines.  "We  wanted  to 
discuss  with  them  the  facts  of  life  covering 
advertising-media  relationship,"  he  said. 
He  reported  that  he  had  suggested  to  the 
publishers  "that  the  day  was  here  when  their 
editorial  department  and  business  depart- 
ment might  better  understand  their  Inter- 
dependency,  relationships  as  they  affect  the 
operating  results  of  their  company;  and  as 
their  operations  affect  the  advertiser — their 
bread  and  butter." 

The  magazine  people,  he  continued,  had 
understood.  They  had  begun  to  run  articles 
to  create  "a  favorable  public  attitude"  to- 
ward food  advertisers.  He  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  he  coxild  not  say  "similar  nice 
things  about  the  relationship  of  our  adver- 
tisers with  television."  Television  stations 
received,  he  pointed  out,  "about  65  percent 
of  their  advertising  revenue  from  GMA  mem- 
bers." These  advertisers,  he  said,  "have  seen 
some  television  newscasts  where  they  seem- 
ingly took  great  delight  in  bellowing  out 
stories  that  were  critical  of  this  industry." 
He  referred  to  Senator  Hart's  hearings  spe- 
cifically in  complaining  of  critics  who  "used 
isolated  cases  as  examples  of  wrongdoings 
and  smudged  the  entire  food  Industry." 
And  he  closed  his  remarks  with  a  question: 
"What  can  you  do  additionally  that  will  In- 
fluence your  advertiser  to  spend  more  of  his 
advertising  dollar  with  you?" 

The  broadcasters,  it  appears,  knew  the  an- 
swer. Except  for  a  mention  on  NBC's  "Hunt- 
ley-Brlnkley  Report"  and  a  reference  on  that 
network's  program  Calendar,  television,  so 
far  as  CU  has  been  able  to  find,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  1963  packaging  hearings.  On 
radio,  only  the  labor-sponsored  corrunentator, 
Edward  P.  Morgan  (ABC)  gave  news  about 
them.  And  since  then,  several  scheduled 
television  appearances  of  Senator  Hart  have 
been  canceled.  "Off  the  record.  I  was  told 
advertisers  had  objected,"  he  said. 

the  new  phase 

So  the  food  Industry  enters  the  1965  legis- 
lative year  with  Its  trade  groups  coordinated 
and  the  news  media  under  control.  A  new 
phase  begins  In  the  campaign  against  a  decep- 
tive packa^ng  law.  An  article  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  Look  may  suggest  what  this  new 
phase  Is. 

Look  was  named  by  GMA's  Paul  Willis, 
along  with  Reader's  Digest,  Life,  Saturday 
E^venlng  Post,  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  Good 
Housekeeping,  and  others,  as  being  among 
the  magazines  whose  editorial  departments 
had  agreed  to  cooperate  with  food  advertisers. 
In  the  January  26.  1965,  Issue,  Look's  editorial 
pages  displayed  the  byline  of  an  advertiser. 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  chairman  of  General 
Poods  Corp.,  as  the  author  of  an  article,  "Let's 
Keep  Politics  Out  of  the  Pantry." 

Mr.  Mortimer's  essay  elaborates  familiar 
themes.  He  salutes  the  American  housewife, 
whom  he  calls  Mary  Jones.  He  finds  her  a 
shrewd  and  happy  woman — shrewd  because 
"when  It  comes  to  clever  buying"  she  "can 
give  lessons  to  a  Yankee  horse  trader"  and 
happy  because  "she  takes  It  for  granted  that 
what  she  has  bought  Is  the  purest,  most  nu- 
tritious, easlest-to-prepare  food  the  world  has 
ever  seen."  He  pays  handsome  tribute  to  the 
laws  safeguarding  our  food  In  making  his 
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point  about  how  confident  Mary  Jones  can  be 
when  she  shops,  evidently  assuming  her  (and 
the  reader's)  unawareness  of  the  fight  the 
food  industry  waged  against  the  passage  of 
the  very  laws  he  praises.  (Recorded  against 
his  own  company,  incidentally,  are  28  viola- 
tions In  the  last  25  years  against  one  of  those 
laws,  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.) 

What  disturbs  him  deeply.  Mr.  Mortimer 
writes,  is  that  "Mary  Jones  probably  does 
not  know"  that  her  great  good  fortune  as  a 
food  shopper  results  from  "the  machinery  of 
free  competition" — a  free  competition  that 
is  "the  heart  of  our  free  enterprise  system." 
The  sophisticated  reader  will  find  Mr.  Morti- 
mer's eulogies  to  competition  even  more  in- 
triguing than  his  fond  protestations  on  be- 
half of  existing  governmental  regulations 
over  food.  For  he  is,  after  all,  the  chairman 
of  a  food  combine  that  is  the  Nation's  largest 
and  a  prime  example  of  what  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  called  economic  pow- 
er and  market  concentration  created  by  the 
great  merger  movement.  General  Foods 
was  created  in  the  1920's  by  mergers;  it  grew 
into  a  huge  empire  by  still  other  mergers  (it 
markets  250  products) ;  it  is  currently  chal- 
lenging an  FTC  order,  issued  under  the  anti- 
monopoly  law,  to  dissolve  a  more  recent 
merger:  and  the  earnings  from  its  many 
merger-acquired  companies  are  such  that  it 
commands  over  $100  million  worth  of  market- 
manipulative  advertising  power  a  year. 

Yet  the  chairman  of  the  General  Poods 
Corp.  finds  competition  endangered  by — you 
giiessed  It — Senator  Hart.  The  sequence  of 
his  thought  gets  a  bit  fuzzy  as  he  develops 
that  idea.  It  seems  to  go  like  this:  Competi- 
tion Is  good.  The  food  Industry  has  made 
Mary  Jones  happy  and  that  is  a  good  thing. 
So  the  food  Industry  is  good.  Therefore  the 
food  Industry  is  competitive.  Ergo  anjrthing 
that  might  upset  Mary  Jones  is  an  attack 
on  competition.  And  that  is  what  "some 
Government  officials  •  •  •  'playing  politics 
in  the  pantry'  "  are  up  to.  They  are  causing 
"consumers  to  question  the  very  system  the 
Mary  Joneses  of  this  country  find  so  satis- 
factory." Esther  Peterson,  the  President's 
special  assistant  for  consumer  affairs.  Is 
the  only  Government  official  named,  aside 
from  Senator  Hart.  When  she  urged  house- 
wives to  send  In  complaints  to  her,  she  "cre- 
ated doubts  In  the  minds  of  consumers  where 
none  had  existed."  thereby  threatening  the 
happy,  but  apparently  fragile,  confidence  of 
Mary  Jones.  Senator  Hart's  threat  is,  of 
course,  truth  In  packaging. 

IF  INTEREST  SHOULD  PROVE  HIGH 

After  the  article  appeared.  Senator  Hart 
wrote  to  Look's  publisher  and  editor-in- 
chief.  Gardner  Cowles.  pointing  out  that  the 
legislation  had  been  inaccurately  described, 
suggesting  that  there  was  another  side  to 
th=  packagirg  issue,  and  asking  whether  he 
(Senator  Hart)  might  not  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  clarify  some  of  these  matters 
for  the  readers  of  Look.  Mr.  Cowles  replied, 
caying:  "I  will  be  interested  to  see  how  much 
attention  the  general  public  pays  to  this  sub- 
)ect  in  the  next  several  months."  If  interest 
should  prove  high,  he  might  consider  asking 
the  Senator  to  do  something  on  the  subject, 
he  indicated.  He  went  on  to  say,  however: 
"It  is  my  present  guess  that  the  public  does 
not  feel  any  strong  need  for  reform  in  the 
area  Mr.  Mortimer  was  discussing;  but  I 
could  be  wrong." 

Look  added  a  final  fillip  to  its  latest  ven- 
ture into  cooperative  publishing  by  taking 
full-page  ads  in  other  magazines,  including 
a  ntimber  of  the  trade  Journals  read  by 
GM.^  members,  to  publicize  its  sponsorship 
of  "this  compelling  article."  And  very  likely 
Look  will  pull  out  the  plums  that  go  with  be- 
ing such  a  good  boy.  The  comic  opera 
aspects  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  overtures  to  Mary 


Jones  and  Look's  unabashed  exploitation  of 
them,  however,  cannot  lighten  the  somber 
implication  of  this  story  for  our  times. 


GULP  UNIVERSITIES  RESEARCH 
CORP.  FORMED  BY  EIGHT  LEAD- 
ING UNIVERSITIES,  WILL  EX- 
PLORE ALL  RESOURCES  OF  GULP 
OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  important  undertakings, 
both  for  -^e  gulf  coast  and  for  the 
Nation,  is/ihe  recent  chartering  of  the 
Gulf  Uni^rsities  Research  Corp.  This 
organization  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  the  oceanographic 
and  other  scientific  potentials  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  contiguous  areas. 

At  this  time,  the  oceans  are  frontiers 
vital  to  the  Nation's  future  scientific  and 
economic  advancement,  just  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  space  are.  Because  of  the  need 
of  a  substantial  enlargement  of  pro- 
grams of  this  type,  I  wish  to  give  my 
support  and  congratulations  to  this  or- 
ganization and  its  proposed  explorations. 

To  explain  its  program  in  detail,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  pages  1  through 
6  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  corpora- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  pamphlet  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Preface 

The  oceans  are  vast  frontiers  whose  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  are  vital  to  the 
Nation's  future  scientific  advancement,  and 
to  our  economic  and  military  security.  The 
need  for  a  substantial  enlargement  of  our 
national  program  of  ocean-related  research 
has  been  amply  documented  by  such  groups 
as  tlie  Inter-Agency  Committee  for  Ocean- 
ography and  the  Committee  on  Oceanography 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Such 
an  enlarged  oceanographic  program  would 
not  only  benefit  basic  research  and  educa- 
tion but  would  provide  information  vital  to 
the  fishing,  shipping,  and  mineral  production 
industries,  as  well  as  many  other  segments 
of  oiu-  economy.  What  is  needed  is  a  bold 
and  concerted  attack  to  advance  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  watery  regions  which  cover  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Modern  oceanographic  research  has  many 
a.spects  In  common  with  space  research. 
Conducting  experiments  in  either  inner  or 
outer  space  requires  that  scientific  skill  be 
combined  with  large-scale  engineering 
brawn.  The  satellites  and  spacecraft  of  our 
space  program  have  their  oceanographic 
counterparts  in  research  ships,  ocean  plat- 
forms and  research  submarines.  To  provide 
the  engineering  and  operational  support  for 
our  marine  scientists,  new  organizational 
patterns  are  required,  Just  as  has  been  found 
necessary  In  our  national  space  effort. 

This  prospectus  describes  a  new  organiza- 
tion for  oceanographic  and  related  research, 
the  Gulf  Coast  Marine  Sciences  Center.  Es- 
tablishment of  this  new  national  laboratory 
is  being  proposed  by  the  Gulf  Universities 
Research  Corp.,  a  newly-formed  corporation 
whose  charter  membership  Includes  seven 
southern  and  southwestern  universities. 
The  purposes  of  Gulf  Universities  Research 
Corp.  are  research,  education  and  public 
service.  GURC  will  establish  centralized  re- 
search facilities  In  scientific  areas  of  Interest 
to  Its  membership,  and  In  areas  where  the 
needs  for  supporting  services  and  equipment 
are  on  such  a  large  scale  as  to  make  single 


university  ownership  Impractical  or  xuide- 
sirable. 

In  choosing  the  field  of  oceanography  at 
its  first  cooperative  university  project,  the 
membership  of  GURC  is  responsive  to  the 
pressing  national  need  to  exploit  the  ocean- 
ographic potentials  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  contiguous  waters,  and  to  supply  vitally 
needed  support  facilities  for  research  con- 
ducted by  its  faculty  members  and  graduate 
students. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  membership  of 
GURC  will  be  enlarged  in  the  future  to  in- 
clude other  universities  whose  interests  co- 
incide with  those  of  the  charter  group, 
which  Includes  the  following  institutions: 
Florida  State  University.  Louisiana  State 
University,  Rice  University,  Southern  Meth- 
odist University,  Texas  A.  &  M.  University, 
the  University  of  Texas,  University  of  Hous- 
ton, Southwest  Research  Institute  (as- 
sociate) . 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  surrounding 
waters  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  for  re- 
search in  the  marine  sciences.  In  addition 
to  encompassing  the  broad  spectrum  ol 
oceanographic  research,  the  gulf  is  an  Ideal 
body  of  water  in  which  to  study  the  highly 
Important  question  of  air-sea  Interaction 
and  Its  role  in  the  control  of  worldwide 
weather  patterns.  The  member  universities 
of  GURC  are  presently  active  In  gulf- 
oriented  ocean  research,  and  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  major  facilities  which 
are  best  employed  on  a  cooperative  basts  led 
to  the  concept  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Marine 
Sciences  Center. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  GURC,  the 
Gulf  Coast  Marine  Sciences  Center  will  be  a 
centralized  cooperative  laboratory  for  ocean 
research,  providing  both  shore-  and  ocean- 
based  facilities  for  the  support  of  university 
Investigations.  Operations  of  the  Marine 
Sciences  Center  will  be  under  the  immediate 
control  of  GURC  and  Its  member  universi- 
ties, with  scientific  staffing  made  up  from 
university  faculties  and  graduate  students. 
To  fulfill  the  engineering  and  operational 
support  fimctions,  a  not-for-profit  research 
and  development  Institute  (Southwest  Re- 
search Institute)  will  be  designated  as  the 
facility  manager  and  has  been  admitted  as 
an  associate  member  of  GURC. 

The  following  pages  present  the  essential 
features  of  the  center  program  in  digest  and 
detail.  Specific  proposals  for  various  agen- 
cies will  be  prepared.  While  time  and  cost 
estimates  are  given,  it  should  be  realized  that 
the  implementation  of  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  would  require  considerable  de- 
tailed planning  with  the  funding  agency  or 
agencies  before  such  schedules  could  be  es- 
tablished with  confidence. 
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The  General  Concept  or  the  Gulf  Coast 
Marine  Sciences  Center — A  Digest 
The  Gulf  Coast  Marine  Sciences  Center  will 
constitute  a  facility  and  operational  frame- 
work In  which  university  scientists  will  con- 
duct a  coordinated  cooperative  program  of 
interdisciplinary  basic  research  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  con- 
tiguous areas. 

RESEARCH 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  center  Is  to 
advance  basic  knowledge  of  the  oceans,  ocean 
resources,  and  ocean  processes.  Its  basic  re- 
search program  would  be  multldlsclpllnary, 
Including  such  areas  as  marine  meteorology, 
air-sea  Interaction,  physical  and  chemical 
oceanography,  geochemistry,  marine  biology, 
geology,  seismology,  gravity,  and  geomagne- 
tism. Further,  the  basic  research  program  Is 
characterized  as  consisting  of  extensive  in- 
vestigations which  cannot  be  pursued  ef- 
fectively by  Individual  Institutions  and  hence 
require  a  coordinated  effort  by  scientists 
from  several  Institutions,  and  of  mutually 


compatible  Individual  invaatlgations  which 
require  facilities  that  can  be  acquired  and 
Justified  only  through  Joint  utilization. 
education 
While  the  center  would  not  participate  di- 
rectly in  teaching,  it  would  make  its  facilities 
available  to  the  universities  for  advanced 
training.  In  this  way,  the  graduate  educa- 
tion capabilities  of  many  universities  would 
be  greatly  extended. 

PUBLIC    SERVICE 

At  the  request  of  Government  agencies, 
operational  support  functions,  such  as  pro- 
viding synoptic  weather  data  from  the  gulf 
as  an  extension  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
network,  Information  on  the  gulf  for  indus- 
trial use,  the  conduct  of  cooperative  programs 
with  Latin  American  countries,  and  the  direct 
support  of  missile  operations  in  the  gulf, 
would  also  be  accomplished. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  center  would  be  constituted  as  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned, contractor-operated  facility 
in  which  the  Gulf  Universities  Research 
Corp.  (GURC)  would  direct  and  operate  the 
center  under  the  cognizance  of  a  designated 
Federal  agency. 

Research  functions,  including  planning, 
coordination  and  overall  direction,  would  be 
staffed  by  university  personnel.  Except  for 
a  permanent  center  director  and  his  staff, 
research  appointments  would  be  temporary, 
with  the  individual  retaining  faculty  status. 
Engineering,  operational  support,  and  service 
functions  would  be  permanent  functions 
staffed  by  Southwest  Research  Institute,  an 
associate  member  of  GURC. 

OPERATING    POLICIES 

The  research  program  would  be  formulated 
by  a  GURC  research  council  subject  to  re- 
view and  approval  by  the  funding  agency. 
Scientific  investigations  comprising  the  pro- 
gram would  be  selected  from  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  scientific  community  without 
restriction  as  to  affiliation  and  location; 
hence,  nationwide  participation  by  univer- 
sity scientists  and  by  Government  and  Indus- 
try  personnel  is  anticipated. 

FACILITIES 

Primary  facilities  required  for  the  basic 
research  program  most  suited  for  conduct  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  one  or  more  research 
vessels,  a  drilling  barge,  a  network  of  un- 
manned instrumented  buoys,  and  a  shore 
facility  which  Includes  laboratories  for  par- 
ticipating scientists  and  engineers,  commu- 
nications and  data  processing  equipment, 
maintenance  facilities  and  the  like.  As  the 
program  proceeds,  additional  facilities,  such 
as  offshore  towers  and  submersibles,  may  be 
Included. 

SCHEDULt! 

Facilities  and  programs  of  the  magnitude 
proposed  should  not  be  undertaken  without 
detailed  planning  and  coordination  with  ap- 
propriate Government  agencies.  Hence,  the 
first  year  is  to  emphaslee  such  planning 
functions,  although  research  investigations 
would  be  initiated  immediately. 

After  completion  of  detailed  planning,  a 
minimum  of  4  additional  years  would  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  facilities  and  achieve  full  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  Since  the  nature  of 
the  research  program  and  of  the  facilities  to 
be  used  are  such  that  an  effective  program 
can  be  conducted  indefinitely  once  this 
status  is  achieved.  It  is  planned  that  the 
program  would  continue  Rt  a  level  of  effort 
approximating  that  of  the  fifth  year. 

FUNDINO 

The  program  for  the  first  year  Is  defined, 
and  a  cost  estimate  for  that  period  Is  pre- 
sented. The  estimated  cost  is  approximately 
$800,000,   of   which    approximately   $350,000 


would  be  used  In  the  detailed  planning  of 
the  ensuing  program  and  facilities  and  the 
remainder  for  the  initial  phases  of  the  basic 
research  program. 

In  a  separate  detailed  proposal,  a  tentative 
plan  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  center  over  an  additional  4-year  period 
will  be  presented,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  approximate  costs.  During  this  period, 
approximately  $13  million  would  be  expended 
in  the  construction  of  facilities  and  the  pro- 
curement or  development  of  ships,  buoys  and 
associated  equipment,  and  approximately 
$12  million  would  be  expended  on  basic  re- 
search, engineering  and  operational  support 
functions  and  services.  Subsequent  to  com- 
pletion of  the  formative  5-year  period,  fund- 
ing in  the  range  from  $4  to  $6  million  per 
year  would  be  required  for  effective  conduct 
of  the  program  and  use  of  facilities. 

Because  of  the  long-range  nature  of  ma- 
rine science  investigations,  the  Integration  of 
graduate  students  into  the  research  program, 
and  the  need  for  long-range  planning  if  the 
various  investigations  are  to  be  coordinated 
most  effectively,  multlyear  funding  Is  rec- 
ommended. 


THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  VERSUS  MO- 
NOPOLY PROTECTION— THE  LONG 
AMENDMENT  TO  PROTECT  AND 
PUBLISH  PATENT  RIGHTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  obviously  sound  and  wise 
Government  policies  I  can  think  of  is 
the  simple  proposition  that  the  results 
of  research  which  is  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayers  should  be  freely 
available  to  the  American  public.  In  the 
past,  some  Government  agencies  have 
followed  this  policy  in  a  highly  com- 
mendable manner,  while  others  have 
used  their  authority  to  allow  companies 
to  acquire  patent  rights  to  discoveries 
made  from  Government-sponsored  and 
paid-for  research. 

The  assistant  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Long],  a  zealous  giiardian  of  the  public 
interest,  has  for  the  past  several  years 
offered  to  Government  research  bills, 
such  as  the  saline  water  bill  and  the  coal 
research  bill,  an  amendment  requiring 
that  the  results  of  Government-financed 
research  be  made  freely  available.  Hear- 
ings will  be  reopened  sometime  in  the 
near  future  on  Senate  bill  512,  the 
"Health  Research  Facilities  Amendments 
of  1965."  The  question  to  be  explored 
at  the  hearings  is  whether  the  following 
language,  the  Long  amendment,  should 
be  applied  to  tlie  Public  Health  Service 
Act: 

No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may  be 
expended  pursuant  to  authorization  given 
by  this  Act  involving  any  scientific  or  tech- 
nological research  or  development  activity 
unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon 
provisions  effective  to  Insure  that  all  infor- 
mation, coyprights,  uses,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  that 
activity  will  be  made  freely  available  to  the 
general  public.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
paragraph  shall  deprive  the  owner  of  any 
background  patent  relating  to  any  such 
activity,  without  his  consent,  or  of  any  right 
which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent. 

This  language  apparently  has  upset 
some  special  interests,  who  contend  that 


siJecial  conditions  exist  with  regard  to 
their  industries,  and  qualify  them  for 
special  consideration  in  making  the  re- 
sults of  Grovernment-sponsored  research 
freely  available  to  the  general  public. 
In  other  words,  the  special  interests  are 
out  to  defeat  the  Long  amendment. 

This  matter  will  receive  a  thorough 
hearing  by  the  Health  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  hearings  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senate's  great  authority  on  medicine  and 
public  health.  All  the  pfcrties  will  be 
allowed  the  fullest  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views.  However,  I  view  with 
considerable  skepticism  any  proposal  to 
create  a  private  monopoly  over  informa- 
tion discovered  as  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  informed  and  timely  edi- 
torial, from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  12,  1965,  supporting  the  Long 
amendment,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  edi- 
torial very  sensibly  points  out  that  "the 
extension  of  monopoly  protection  to  pub- 
licly financed  programs  is  neither  just 
nor  conducive  to  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
knowledge  which  promotes  the  public 
welfare." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Mar. 

12,  1965] 

Patents  and  Public  Research 

Many  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course 
of  Federally  financed  research  and  develop- 
ment work  are  patentable.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  currently  spending  some 
$15  billion  a  year  in  the  quest  for  knowl- 
edge has  no  uniform  policy  governing  the 
disposition  of  patents  based  on  publicly 
financed  research. 

In  some  Federal  agencies,  notably  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  rule  has 
been  clear  and  highly  consistent.  Barring 
situations  where  a  contracting  firm  already 
holds  patents  in  closely  related  areas,  all 
patents  Issuing  from  Federal  contracts  auto- 
matically revert  to  the  Government.  But 
In  other  agencies,  administrators  may  waive 
the  patent  claims  of  the  Government,  and 
now  spokesmen  from  both  industry  and  cer- 
tain Federal  agencies  are  urging  that  broad 
waiver  authority  be  exercised  especially  in 
legislation  related  to  Federal  health 
programs. 

The  most  direct  and  socially  desirable  ap- 
proach to  the  patent  issue  is  the  one  urged 
by  Senator  Russell  B.  Long.  An  amend- 
ment which  he  recently  Inserted  in  the 
water-pollution  bill  states  that  patents  and 
other  information  developed  In  Govern- 
ment-financed projects  "will  be  made  freely 
available  to  the  general  public."  The  rights 
of  the  owners  of  "background  patents"  are 
fully  protected. 

Two  compelling  arguments  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  Senator  Long's  posi- 
tion. The  first  Involves  equity.  When  a  pri- 
vate business  contracts  with  a  university  or 
other  organization  for  research  work,  there 
is  no  question  about  the  ownership  of  the 
resulting  patents.  The  university  or  re- 
search organization,  in  return  for  a  fee  suf- 
ficient to  cover  all  of  its  costs,  performs  serv- 
ices for  Its  client  which  may  result  in  future 
patents.  There  Is  hardly  ever  a  question  of 
the  private  client's  right  to  the  patents,  and 
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there  should  be  none  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  Involved. 

Tlie  second  argument  for  making  the  re- 
sults of  publicly  financed  research  freely 
available  to  all  potential  users  touches  upon 
the  important  issue  of  economic  growth. 
Technological  advance  has  in  recent  years 
accounted  for  about  40  percent  of  the  gain 
in  labor  productivity.  But  this  advance  will 
not  continue  if  the  broad  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge is  inhibited  by  granting  monopoly  pat- 
ent rights  to  participants  in  Federal  pro- 
grams— programs  which  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  research  and  development  work 
performed  in  this  country. 

Congress  grants  25-year  patent  monopolies 
In  order  to  protect  the  owners  of  privately 
financed  inventions.  The  extension  of  mo- 
nopoly protection  to  publicly  financed  pro- 
grams is  neither  jiist  nor  conducive  to  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  promotes 
the  public  welfare. 


ROBERT  GODDARD— PIONEER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  Goddard  Day — and  these  are  the 
reasons: 

Thirty-nine  years  ago  today  Robert 
Goddard  flew  the  world's  first  liquid- 
fueled  rocket,  and  gave  new  thrust  be- 
yond measure  to  America's  destiny. 

A  nation  headed  for  the  moon  in  this 
decade  pauses  briefly  to  honor  the 
prophet — the  scientist  and  engineer — 
who  first  showed  the  way. 

A  grateful  people  whose  security  and 
freedom  now  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  rocket  power  find  it  fitting  to  honor 
the  man  whose  genius  is  reflected  in 
every  rocket  in  the  American  arsenal 
today. 

We  were  slow  to  recognize  the  value 
of  the  new  theory  and  the  new  tech- 
nology that  Dr.  Goddard  gave  us,  thus 
today  the  Goddard  story  warns  us  once 
again  of  the  dangers  of  national  com- 
placency and  smugness  in  a  world  of 
dynamic  change. 

Fortunately,  the  procedures  and  the 
institutions  established  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  give 
us  many  opportunities  to  evaluate  and 
prove  out  the  future  uses  of  space  that 
we  did  not  have  in  Dr.  Goddard's  time. 
In  reviewing  Dr.  Goddard's  achieve- 
ments today,  and  in  recalling  the  heroic 
nature  of  his  Promethean  struggle  to  give 
mankind  the  benefits  of  a  new  source 
of  power  and  knowledge,  we  can  lend 
encouragement  to  the  unsung  Goddards 
who  even  now  are  working  as  he  did  on 
the  technological  frontiers  to  keep  Amer- 
ica free  and  in  the  forefront  of  human 
progress. 

In  honoring  Dr.  Goddard  today  we  also 
honor  the  educational  institution  which 
nurtured  his  creative  genius  as  student, 
teacher,  and  researcher.  We  honor  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  which 
this  year  marks  its  100th  year  of  service 
to  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

It  is  fitting,  too.  on  Goddard  Day,  that 
we  recall  that  Esther  Goddard  was  at  her 
husband's  side  when  the  first  of  the 
modern  rockets  flew  on  March  16,  1926. 
She  was  there  that  day  as  on  so  many 
other  great  days  of  Dr.  Goddard's  long 
career,  through  times  of  trial  and 
triumph,  not  only  as  a  proud  spectator 
but  as  a  working  member  of  the  rocket 
development  team.    Today  we  thank  her 


for  her  own  contribution  to  American 
rocketry  as  well  as  for  all  she  has  done 
to  make  available  the  record  of  Dr.  God- 
dard's work  and  the  inspiring  story  of 
his  life. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  Dr. 
Goddard  did.  as  G.  Edward  Pendray, 
h'mself  a  rocket  pioneer,  has  summed 
them  up  in  the  magazine  Technology  and 
Culture : 

Dr.  Goddard — 

Was  the  first  to  develop  a  rocket  motor 
using  liquid  propellants  (liquid  oxygen  and 
gasoline)    during  the  years  1920-25. 

V^'as  first  to  design,  construct,  and  launch 
successfully  a  liquid-fuel  rocket — the  event 
we  mark  today. 

First  developed  a  gyrostabilization  ap- 
paratus for  rockets  in  1932. 

First  used  deflector  vanes  in  the  blast  of  a 
rocket  motor  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  and 
guiding  rockets,  also  in  1932. 

Obtained  the  first  U.S.  patent  on  the  Idea 
of  multistage  rockets,  in  1914. 

First  explored  mathematically  the  prac- 
ticality of  using  rocket  power  to  reach  high 
altitude  and  escape  velocity,  in  1912. 

Was  first  to  publish  in  the  United  States  a 
basic  mathematical  theory  underlying  rocket 
propulsion  and  rocket  filght.  In  1919. 

First  proved  experimentally  that  a  rocket 
win  provide  thrust  In  a  vacuum,  in  1915. 

Developed  and  demonstrated  the  basic 
idea  of  the  bazooka  near  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  although  his  plans  lay  unused  until 
finally  put  to  use  In  World  War  II. 

First  developed  self-cooling  rocket  motors, 
variable-thrust  rocket  motors,  practical 
rocket  landing  devices,  pumps  suitable  for 
liquid  rocket  fuels. 

Forecast  Jet-driven  airplanes,  and  travel 
In  space. 

But  Dr.  Goddard's  contribution  to  the 
America  of  today  was  more  than  scien- 
tific, more  than  technological,  more  than 
a  breakthrough  to  new  kinds  of  weapons 
and  new  means  for  exploring  a  new 
realm.  Today  we  also  honor  Goddard 
the  man. 

Today  is  Goddard  Day.  That  is  but 
a  way  of  saying  that  America  is  coming 
to  know  better  another  of  its  sons  whose 
vision,  intellect,  courage,  and  capacity 
for  unending  work  in  the  face  of  great 
difficulties  has  earned  him  a  place  among 
the  giants  of  this  century. 

Dr.  Goddard's  first  rockets  did  not 
fly  far— but  his  rocketry  soars  on  and 
on.  In  our  lifetimes  it  will  take  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  solar  system.  And 
wherever  man  shall  go  in  the  cosmos, 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  man.  Rob- 
ert Goddard.  will  be  a  beacon. 

A  grateful  Government  has  paid  the 
Goddard  estate  $1  million  for  Dr.  God- 
dard's patent  rights.  But  the  example 
of  the  man  is  something  beyond  pay- 
ment and  beyond  estimate.  We  are  all 
the  richer  for  it — richer  in  freedom, 
richer  in  knowledge,  richer  in  spirit, 
richer  in  hope  for  the  future. 


RECORD  OF  UTAH  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pride  in  reporting  that  the  Utah 
State  Legislature  has  just  concluded  its 
36th  session  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  al- 
ready the  gains  made  are  being  widely 
regarded  as  the  most  fruitful  of  any 
session  of  that  body  in  modem  history. 
The  record  compiled  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen   of  the  Utah  Legislature   is 


ample  evidence  of  the  vigor  of  State  gov. 
emment  in  the  United  States. 

The  session  was  inspired  at  the  outset 
by  an  outstanding  message  from  newly 
inaugurated  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton, 
who  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session 
characterized  the  legislature  as  "the  best 
of  11  sessions  I  have  closely  watched." 

Mr.  President,  I  take  pride  in  listing 
now  some  of  the  major  achievements  of 
the  36th  Utah  Legislature: 

Passage  of  the  first  major  civil  rights 
legislation  in  the  history  of  Utah ;  name- 
ly, laws  on  fair  employment  practices 
and  equal  public  accommodations. 

Pas.sage  of  legislation  making  Utah  the 
49th  State  to  participate  in  our  excel- 
lent urban  renewal  programs. 

Reapportionment  of  both  houses  of  the 
Utah  Legislature  along  guidelines  set 
forth  in  Federal  court  decisions. 

Additional  State  support  to  education, 
amounting  to  $24  million  in  the  bien- 
nium.  placing  Utah  near  the  top  in  per 
capita  expenditures  for  education. 

And  finally,  passage  of  the  first  major 
bonding  bill  in  Utah  history  which  will 
allow  a  badly  needed  State  capital  im- 
provements program  to  be  started. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  credit 
must  go  to  the  firm  but  progressive 
leadership  shown  by  President  of  the 
Senate  Binice  S.  Jenkins,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  Kay 
Allen,  of  Murray.  The  outstanding  legis- 
lative record  was  achieved  in  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  devotion  to  the  public  in- 
terest. I  believe  Congress  should  take 
notice  of  our  achievements  in  the  Bee- 
hive State  as  examples  of  efficient  and 
effective  lawm.aking. 
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TWENTIETH   ANNIVERSARY   OF 
YALTA  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  20 
years  ago,  on  February  11,  1945.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  and  Joseph  Stalin  signed  the 
Yalta  agreement.  The  war  was  over. 
The  peoples  of  a  tormented  Europe  would 
be  liberated — or  so  we  hoped.  But  de- 
spite the  shining  hopes  of  the  time  and 
the  lofty  principles  upheld  at  Yalta,  the 
Iron  Curtain  was  relentlessly  drawn 
across  central  Europe. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations,  the  Yalta  anniversary 
was  observed  by  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  a  declaration.  The  General  Commit- 
tee of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations  confirmed  the  insistence  of  the 
central  European  peoples  upon  their 
rights  as  proclaimed  in  the  Yalta  Decla- 
ration on  Liberated  Europe.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  declaration  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Twenty  Years  After  the  Yalta  Agreements 
(Declaration    unanimously   adopted    in   the 

619th  meeting  of  the  general  committee, 

on  Feb.  11,  1965,  Rapportexu":  Stefan  Kor- 

bonskl,  Poland.) 

Twenty  years  ago,  on  February  11,  1945, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Chvurchill  and  Soviet  dic- 


tator Joseph  Stalin  concluded  their  confer- 
ence in  the  Crimea  by  signing  a  communi- 
que known  as  the  Yalta  Declaration.  The 
communique  summed  up  their  decisions  on 
the  fate  of  Eastern  Europe — decisions  that 
were  taken  without  the  participation  or  con- 
sent of  the  nations  concerned. 

The  principles  proclaimed  In  the  Yalta 
Declaration  on  liberated  Europe  held  out 
hopes  to  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  who 
already  felt  the  tightening  of  the  Soviet  vise. 
These  principles  Included,  Indeed,  the  com- 
mitment of  the  three  heads  of  state  "to 
assist  the  people,  in  any  European  liberated 
state,  to  form  interim  goveriunental  authori- 
ties broadly  representative  of  all  democratic 
elements  in  the  population  and  pledged  to 
the  earliest  possible  establishment,  through 
free  elections,  of  governments  responsible 
to  the  will  of  the  people,"  and  "to  facilitate 
where  necessary  the  holdirig  of  such  elec- 
tions." 

But  beneath  the  high-sounding  words  of 
the  Declaration  on  Liberated  Europe  a  fatally 
flawed  pattern  soon  became  evident.  It  was 
a  pattern  of  Western  concessions  on  specific 
Issues  while  still  proclaiming  lofty  prin- 
ciples; a  pattern  of  Comnjunist  minority 
groups  being  foisted  on  unwilling  majorities 
against  a  promise  of  free  elections.  The 
emerging  outlines  of  the  specific  agreements 
gave  an  early  Indication  to  the  peoples  of 
East  Europe  that  there  wa«  little  to  expect 
from  the  West. 

By  confirming  the  division  of  Europe  Into 
military  zones,  adopted  at  i;he  conference  at 
Teheran,  the  Yalta  Conferfence  ultimately 
decided  the  fate  of  east-central  Europe,  as 
Soviet  military  occupation  was  bound  to 
turn  into  Communist  political  domination. 
In  accepting  the  notion  of  governments 
friendly  to  the  Soviets,  the  Western  Powers 
showed  their  lack  of  awareness  of  the  funda- 
mental and  unbridgeable  conflict  between 
the  Soviet  concept  of  such  governments  and 
the  very  principles  proclaimed  In  the  Decla- 
ration on  Liberated  Europa 

The  abandonment  of  Poland  at  Yalta  to 
the  control  of  the  Polish  Conununist  Party, 
which  was  tantamount  to  Soviet  Russian 
takeover,  foreshadowed  the  way  In  which 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Liberated 
Europe  would  be  applied  in  east-central 
Europe.  Two  weeks  after  the  signing  of 
this  declaration,  the  Soviets  engineered  a 
Communist  seizure  of  power  In  Rumania. 
Other  countries  followed  suit  soon.  The 
forcible  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States, 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  continued. 
Eastern  Europe  was  sealed  off  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  In  this  process  the  Declara- 
tion of  Liberated  Europe  served  the  Soviets 
as  a  guise  of  legality. 

Today,  20  years  later,  the  tnptive  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  still  regard  the  commitments 
of  free  elections  made  at  Yalta  as  binding. 
They  consider  as  null  and  void  all  agree- 
ments on  specific  situations  which  have  been 
made  on  the  same  occasion  or  later  In  viola- 
tion of  their  right  of  seilf-determinatlon. 
For  them  the  restoration  of  self-government 
and  genuine  Independence  remain  a  cen- 
tral issue  that  cannot  be  put  out  of  the  way 
by  some  easing  of  the  oppressive  conditions. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  Ip  the  principle  of 
self-determination  accepted  in  an  abridged 
form.  The  captive  peoples  refuse  to  accept 
the  limitation  of  that  principle  In  east-cen- 
tral Europe  m  the  name  of  expediency.  The 
tragic  consequences  of  the  actions  taken  at 
and  after  Yalta  20  years  ago  confirm  the 
Tightness  of  their  stand. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  STRUGGLE— 
ANOTHER  CHAPTER  IN  THE  EPIC 
OF  FREE  MEN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  civil  rights  demonstrators 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  have  made  their  point 


in  blood  and  suffering.  Their  right  to 
vote  is  being  denied.  The  vicious  blows 
of  the  policeman's  club  falling  on  in- 
nocent heads  have  left  bruises  and  scars 
on  our  national  conscience.  The  racists 
and  demagogs  who  have  chosen  to  rule 
the  State  of  Alabama  by  force  and  vio- 
lence have  made  it  bitterly  clear  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  even  though 
it  was  a  historic  step  forward,  was  still 
not  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  sacred 
constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
Alabama.  They  are  not  only  being  sys- 
tematically denied  the  right  to  vote ;  they 
cannot  even  assemble  in  peaceable  pro- 
test against  the  injustice  of  official  op- 
pression. 

I  can  understand,  although  I  cannot 
tolerate,  the  demagogic  actions  of  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  and  his  minions.  They 
know  that  once  the  Negro  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama are  given  the  right  to  vote,  they 
will  toss  the  Governor  Wallaces  and  the 
Sheriff  Clarks  into  well-earned  political 
oblivion.  The  mighty  and  the  proud  are 
trembling  in  the  seats  of  power.  They 
know  their  days  of  political  domination 
are  numbered.  And,  like  the  mean  and 
frightened  men  they  are,  they  are  fight- 
ing back  with  knout  and  club.  But  as 
history  has  proven  again  and  again,  al- 
though they  can  beat  and  maim  the  body, 
they  cannot  destroy  the  spirit  of  man  in 
his  eternal  struggle  against  oppression. 

White  officialdom  has  dug  its  own 
grave,  through  its  acts  of  terror.  The 
frightening  pictures  that  fiashed  across 
the  TV  screens  of  the  Nation  and  the 
senseless  and  brutal  death  of  a  Christian 
minister  have  aroused  and  angered  the 
entire  Nation.  The  attack  on  the  Selma 
demonstrators  made  absolutely  certain 
that  legislation  to  give  the  southern  Ne- 
gro the  vote  will  be  on  the  President's 
desk  before  the  spring  is  out.  The  clubs 
and  cattle  prods  achieved  a  temporary 
silence — but  they  cannot  still  the  voice 
of  an  angry  nation,  speaking  through  its 
Congress. 

I  intend  to  support,  with  every  power 
at  my  command,  legislation  to  establish 
a  system  of  Federal  registrars,  appointed 
by  the  President,  or  by  someone  delegated 
by  him,  to  insure  the  right  to  vote  to 
every  American  citizen. 

I  am  proud  that  the  President  has 
shown  such  leadership  in  connection  with 
this  vital  question  of  the  Nation's  con- 
science. I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  com- 
plete the  unfinished  business  of  civil 
rights  once  and  for  all.  The  power  of  the 
ballot  box  is  the  first  line  of  defense 
which  the  citizen  of  a  democracy  has  to 
protect  his  life  and  his  interests.  To  deny 
the  right  to  vote  to  any  of  our  citizens  is 
to  make  the  democratic  promises  of  our 
Constitution  pious  frauds  and  hypocrit- 
ical lies.  The  situation  in  the  South  has 
gone  on  too  long — 100  years  too  long. 
In  this  year  of  1965,  we  must,  and  will, 
make  sure  that  our  pledge  of  political 
equality  to  all  men  is  made  a  reality  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  Fed- 
eral registrar  bill  will  be  quickly  passed 
by  Congress.  This  is  a  nation  of  law  and 
order.  We  try  to  deal  reasonably  and 
peaceably  with  the  problems  that  face 
our  growing  society.    But  all  of  us  have 


watched  in  horror  while  elected  officials 
and  law  officers  have  thwarted  the  intent 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  will  of  the 
people.  We  can  well  ask,  "quis  custodiet 
custodies" — "who  is  to  guard  the  guard- 
ians?" With  these  laws  on  the  books,  the 
American  people  can  make  sure  that 
twisted  and  embittered  men  do  not  per- 
vert the  law  to  their  own  ends,  and  that 
never  again  can  they  use  the  sword  of 
justice  to  cut  down  their  own  fellow 
citizens.  The  long  story  of  democracy 
has  been  a  tale  of  continual  struggle  by 
freemen  against  tyrants  and  dictators. 
In  the  America  of  1965,  there  are  still 
petty  despots  abroad  in  the  land.  With 
these  laws  we  will  write  another  chapter 
in  this  great  epic,  and  will  end  the  op- 
pression by  these  evil  men. 


SENATOR  MONTOYA  SPEAKS  OUT 
FOR  THE  COLD  WAR  VETERAN 
AND  THE  COLD  WAR  VETERANS' 
READJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  this  20th  anniversary  year  of  the  first 
GI  bill  of  rights.  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try are  becoming  evermore  aware  of  the 
existing  inequities  in  educational  op- 
portunities which  the  gallant  men  and 
women  who  return  from  service  in  areas 
spread  throughout  the  world  face  as  they 
return  to  a  supposedly  grateful  nation. 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  GI  bill 
of  World  War  n  and  the  GI  bill  of  the 
Korean  confiict  operated  with  great 
success,  and  represented  a  meager  in- 
vestment which  now  is  returning  valu- 
able dividends  in  immeasurable  propor- 
tions. The  groundless  arguments  of  the 
few  shortsighted  interests  which  oppose 
the  extension  of  this  highly  successful 
and  proven  program  to  our  modern  day 
veterans  are  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  reasonable  and  thoughtful  man. 
It  was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  recently  read  a  timely  and  expert 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  which 
was  published  in  the  March  11,  1965, 
issue  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
facts  presented  by  this  great  public 
servant  make  clear  the  eminent  necessity 
for  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  Cold 
War  Veterans'  Readjustment  Act  of 
1965. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cold  War  GI  Bill  Gets  Support  From 

MONTOTA 

Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, appeared  before  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  support  of  S.  9. 
the  proposal  which  has  been  cosponsored  by 
many  Senators  to  provide  GI  benefits  for 
veterans  of  the  cold  war. 

In  his  statement  the  New  Mexico  Senator 
said: 

"This  Is  the  20th  anniversary  year  of  the 
original  GI  bill  of  rights  which  has  been 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  best  Investments 
ever  made  by  the  United  States.  The  Impact 
of  the  World  War  II  and  Korean  GI  bills  can 
never  be  measured  precisely  but  Is  visible 
in  a  healthy  economy,  far-reaching  changes 
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In  our  colleges  and  universities  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  generation  of  leaders 
and  educated  citizens. 

"Ironically,  while  we  sing  praises  to  the 
farsighted  programs,  we  debate  and  rehash 
year  after  year  legislation  to  provide  similar 
readjustment  assistance  to  the  3  million  vet- 
erans of  the  so-called  cold  war.  We  have 
seemingly  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
readjustment  assistance  was  never  intended 
as  a  reward  or  Incentive  for  military  service 
in  a  time  of  great  personal  danger.  Instead 
it  was  considered  both  an  attempt  to  restore 
in  part  the  position  and  opportunities  veter- 
ans might  have  had  if  they  had  not  been 
In  the  service  of  their  country.  Actually,  it 
Is  an  Investment  in  the  national  welfare. 
If  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  GI  bills,  we 
now  say  should  It  not  apply  equally  to  our 
veterans  today?" 

ASSISTANCE    NECESSARY 

"Readjustment  assistance  is  just  as  neces- 
sary in  this  uncertain  peacetime  as  in  war- 
time. We  still  draft  young  men  into  the 
service  to  maintain  national  security,  and 
while  casualties  are  fewer,  military  duty  still 
takes  Its  toll  of  our  Gl's  as  is  all  too  evident 
In  the  dally  front  page  news  from  Vietnam. 
Military  service  still  disrupts  lives.  More- 
over, national  welfare  still  requires,  perhaps 
more  than  ever  before,  additional  skilled 
workers,  college  graduates  and  professionals 
developed  by  such  assistance. 

"Let  us  look  at  the  situation  today;  the 
returning  serviceman  Is  resiuning  civilian 
life  2  to  4  years  behind  In  preparation  for 
productive  employment  with  no  special  op- 
portunity to  catch  up  to  his  civilian  con- 
temporaries who  have  continued  uninter- 
rupted in  pursuit  of  their  careers.  All  too 
often  these  young  veterans  are  untrained  and 
uneducated  for  a  competitive  position  in  an 
economy  which  continually  demands  more 
education  and  more  skills  of  its  workers. 
This  inequity  Is  even  harsher  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  selective  service  regula- 
tions which  permit  deferment  for  college  ed- 
ucation make  it  more  likely  for  youths  from 
low-Income  backgrounds  to  be  drafted.  Thus 
It  is  often  the  already  disadvantaged  who 
are  further  penalized  by  disruption  of  their 
lives  without  any  restoration  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities." 

NATIONAL  LOSS 

"This  deprivation  of  opportunity  is  not 
merely  a  personal  loss  but  a  loss  to  the  Nation 
as  well.  In  1963  more  than  210.000  veterans 
received  unemployment  compensation  at  a 
cost  of  $96  million — $2  million  over  1"62  fig- 
\ires.  How  much  better  spent  these  millions 
would  be  if  it  were  Invested  In  education  and 
training  for  these  veterans.  How  much  more 
rewarding  to  these  young  people  and  the 
Nation  itself  such  an  investment  would  be. 
The  strengthening  of  this  Nation  depends 
more  than  ever  before  on  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  its  human  resources. 

"It  is  time  for  action  on  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  readjustment  assistance  program 
for  cold  war  veterans.  Proposals  introduced 
in  this  89th  Congress  would  extend  GI  bill 
benefits  to  veterans  who  entered  service 
after  January  31.  1955.  This  legislation 
would  provide  assistance  for  educational  and 
vocational  training  to  veterans  with  more 
than  180  days  of  active  duty  or  those  who 
were  discharged  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. Eligible  veterans  would  receive  I'/j 
days  of  education  assistance  for  up  to  36 
months  of  schooling  In  the  form  of  a  month- 
ly cash  allowance  of  $110  for  single  veterans 
and  up  to  a  maximum  of  $165  for  veterans 
with  dependents.  The  program  would  also 
provide  home  and  farm  loan  assistance  to 
eligible  veterans. 

"This  proposal  alms  to  keep  our  veterans 
off  the  unemployment  rolls  through  a  modest 
program  of  proven  value  to  the  GI  and  to 
the  country.    Its  estimated  annual  cost  will 


be  about  $289  million  and  It  will  be  self- 
liquidating  in  the  high  dividends  returned 
through  taxes  by  employed  veterans. 

"In  discussing  the  main  areas  of  national 
need.  President  Johnson  said  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message:  'First,  we  must  keep  our 
Nation  prosperous.  We  seek  full  employment 
for  every  American.' 

"I  submit  that  the  program  of  readjust- 
ment assistance  for  veterans  is  necessary  for 
meeting  this  goal. 

"Committed  as  a  nation  to  expanding  the 
opportunities  of  all  Americans,  It  is  difHcult 
in  good  conscience  to  continue  to  discrimi- 
nate against  our  returning  servicemen.  While 
we  rightly  concern  ourselves  with  pockets  of 
poverty,  health  care  for  the  elderly  and  re- 
moval of  racial  barriers,  our  failure  to  equal- 
ize opportunities  for  those  Americans  who 
have  protected  and  defended  freedom  at  home 
and  abroad  Is  an  affront  to  our  American 
principles.  It  seems  only  equitable  that  the 
farsighted  GI  bill  program  of  the  past  be 
extended  to  today's  veterans." 


FOREST    PRODUCTS    MARKETING 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  E)ecember  15,  1964,  edi- 
tion of  the  Southern  Lumberman.  The 
establishment  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice s  Forest  Products  Marketing  Labora- 
tory in  Princeton,  W.  Va.,  was  a  major 
step  in  inaugurating  a  research  program 
to  improve  the  serviceability  of  manu- 
factured Appalachian  wood  products. 
This  program  holds  potentials  of  great 
value  in  the  development  of  timber  re- 
sources and  of  markets  for  new  wood 
products,  especially  with  relation  to  for- 
est pi'oducts  and  hardwoods  in  the  Ap- 
palachian highland  region  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  program  of  forest  research  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

In  order  that  the  wood  industry  may 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  changing  re- 
quirements of  our  technological  world, 
an  intensive  and  impartial  program  of 
marketing  research  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  become  a  neces- 
sity. 

I  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pi-inceton,  W.  Va.,  Forest 
Products  Marketing  Laboratory,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice on  the  valuable  work  being  performed 
by  Its  specialists  in  various  studies  in 
progress  there.  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  invested  in  support  of  this 
program  will  be  returned  many  hundred- 
fold in  future  years  in  the  preservation, 
development,  and  proper  utilization  of 
our  national  timber  resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Objectives  and  Program  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service's  Forest  Products  Market- 
ing Laboratory 

(By  F.   R.   Longwood,   Chief  of  Laboratory, 
Northeastern   Forest   Experiment   Station, 
Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Princeton,  W.  Va.) 
The  future  of  the  wood  Industry  seems  to 
depend  partly  on  a  greatly  expanded  program 
of  marketing  research.    Long-range  forecasts 
predict  that  the  Nation's  rapidly  expanding 
population   will   eventually    utilize   all    the 


wood  products  that  can  be  produced  on  com- 
mercial forest  land.  Nevertheless  the  cur- 
rent trends  In  markets  for  wood  producta 
are  not  encouraging.  The  Nation's  popuia. 
tlon  has  increased  2Vi  times  In  the  past  50 
years,  yet  total  wood  use  Is  about  the  same 
now  as  It  was  a  half  century  ago.  As  the 
population  Increased,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  wood  has  gone  down  propor- 
tionately. 

More  recent  trends  are  even  more  discour- 
aging. During  the  last  20  years  the  wood 
Industry  has  lost  about  43  percent  of  its  tra- 
ditional share  of  the  market.  Competing 
materials  have  cut  deeply  into  one  wood 
market  after  another,  and  now  they  threaten 
nearly  all  of  the  conventional  markets  for 
wood.  Wood  Is  being  replaced  by  plastics, 
glass,  metals,  and  chemicals  In  an  ever- 
Increasing  array  of  forms  and  products— 
for  nearly  all  building  components,  for  boats, 
furniture,  vehicles,  containers,  paper  prod- 
ucts, farm  implements,  and  so  on  and  on  and 
on.  Where  wood  was  once  supreme,  other 
materials  are  taking  over. 

But  what  about  supply  and  demand?  Isnt 
the  loss  of  wood  markets  an  outcome  of  the 
Inability  of  our  forests  to  sustain  a  larger 
cut?  Aren't  we  running  out  of  timber? 
Fortunately,  the  opposite  is  true :  in  the  past 
20-year  period,  the  Nation's  supply  of  wood 
on  the  stump  has  Increased.  In  most  areas 
the  quality  is  not  as  good  as  we  would  like 
It  to  be,  but  the  Nation's  stockpile  of  uncut 
trees  is  Increasing,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  annual  rate  of  forest  growth 
has  also  Increased,  largely  because  of  the 
application  of  better  management  and  pro- 
tection practices.  The  acreage  of  commercial 
forest  land  has  Increased,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country  where  forests 
have  taken  over  millions  of  acres  of  aban- 
doned farmlands.  Improved  utilization  in 
the  woods,  sawmills,  and  manufacturing 
plants  has  materially  increased  the  total  in- 
dustry capacity  to  supply  marketable  prod- 
ucts from  existing  supplies  of  raw  material 

This  is  why  the  forests  In  many  States  are 
now  growing  new  wood  twice  as  fast  as  It  is 
being  harvested.  And,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  foresters  and  land  managers  have 
discovered  and  frequently  demonstrated  how 
forest  growth  can  be  substantially  increased 
over  current  average  growth  rates  If  the  mar- 
ket demands. 

WHY  MARKETS  ARE  BEING  LOST 

With  the  potential  to  fill  a  much  expanded 
market,  why  are  wood  markets  being  lost  to 
competing  products?  The  answer  boils  down 
to  one  of  more  consumer  satisfaction  with 
the  substitutes  and  more  aggressive  mer- 
chandizing by  manufacturers  of  competing 
materials.  Too  often  the  wood  Industry  has 
not  provided  the  potential  consumers  and 
users  with  products  that  meet  their  demands. 
Also,  the  wood  Industry  has  lacked  adequate 
Information  as  to  the  type,  quality,  size, 
color,  utility,  price,  and  other  market  factors 
that  make  their  products  competitive.  The 
manufacturers  of  competing  products  have 
developed  this  type  of  information  and  are 
using  it  to  good  advantage.  As  a  result,  wood 
is  in  danger  of  being  not  only  outmerchan- 
dised  but  also  outdesigned 

Advances  in  production  techniques,  prod- 
uct Improvement,  and  market  knowledge 
come  largely  as  a  result  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. Research  In  these  fields  by  the 
forest-products  Industry  is  chronically  far 
below  that  for  competing  materials.  In 
short,  wood  is  being  outresearched  and  out- 
developed.  Much  needs  to  be  done  If  the 
wood  Industry  Is  to  stave  off  further  losses 
of  markets.  And  regaining  wood's  historic 
share  of  markets  already  lost  to  other  prod- 
ucts is  an  even  greater  challenge. 

Yet  wood  still  retains  a  degree  of  com- 
petitiveness In  many  uses.  But  whether  we 
like  to  admit  It  or  not,  wood  Is  still  in  the 
running  for  many  uses  mostly  on  the  basi* 
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of  happenstance  and  traditional  preference. 
This  seems  to  be  for  three  reasons : 

First,  wood  just  happens  to  possess  some 
desirable — and  outstanding— properties  that 
manufacturers  can  utilize.  Most  of  these 
properties  have  not  been  engineered  Into  the 
product;  they  are  Just  there.  Furthermore, 
too  often  some  of  these  desirable  properties 
are  needlessly  depreciated  or  lost  during 
manufacture.  Unfortunateay,  today's  ad- 
vanced technology  in  other  fl«lds  allows  every 
one  of  the  good  properties  of  wood  to  be 
copied  individually  by  substitute  materials. 
And  in  many  cases,  the  undesirable  features 
of  wood  have  been  eliminated. 

Second,  wood  Is  still  a  relatively  cheap 
material,  although  price  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  dominant  factor  In  the  loss  or 
retention  of  wood  markets. 

Third,  most  people  simply  like  wood.  So 
far,  the  wood  industry  Is  lucky  to  have  a 
sympathetic  public.  But  markets  can't  be 
held  solely  on  this  basis,  as  evidenced  by  the 
almost  total  loss  of  the  wood-shingle  market, 
the  rapid  change  from  wood  to  aluminum 
siding  and  windows,  even  the  loss  of  over 
one-third  of  the  wood  flooring  market  In 
homes  during  the  last  decade.  In  the  end, 
the  user  will  probably  stick  with  wood  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  better  in  performance 
and  appearance,  and  costs  less  than  compet- 
ing materials. 

OBJECTIVES    OP     MARKETISG    RESEARCH 

The  new  Forest  Products  Marketing  Labo- 
ratory at  Princeton,  W.  Va.,  was  established 
to  study  the  factors  that  afffct  the  competi- 
tive position  and  marketability  of  wood  and 
wood  products.  This  labortttory  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  nationwide  program  ol 
forest  research  being  condu<;ted  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

The  object  of  the  research  program  is  tc 
provide  knowledge  that — along  with  re- 
sources, capital,  and  technical  skills — can 
lead  to  an  expansion  of  timtter-based  indus- 
tries, improve  markets  for  the  products  ot 
the  forest,  and  provide  greater  employment 
and  income  opportunities.  The  proposed 
program  will  supplement  present  and  future 
Industry,  State,  and  Federal  research  pro- 
grams in  this  field. 

The  overall  piu-pose  of  the  research  pro- 
gram at  Princeton  will  be  to  Improve  the 
competitive  position  and  thereby  the  mar- 
ketability and  use  of  wood  products.  Be- 
cause the  project  Is  strongly  oriented  toward 
Industrial  opportunities  and  Increased  em- 
ployment, the  traditionally  rigid  definition 
of  marketing  research  has  been  broadened  to 
Include  studies  of  those  production  opera- 
tions that  affect  efficiency  of  operation  (cost 
of  products)  and  the  preparation  of  products 
to  Increase  user  or  consumer  acceptance. 

The  overall  objective  will  be  satisfied 
through  the  successful  coi^pletion  of  de- 
scriptive and  analytical  studies  to  meet  the 
following  objectives: 

1.  To  identify  opportuniti^B  for  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  timber  Industries  based 
on  the  forest  resources  of  the  Appalachian 
region  and  adjacent  areas. 

2.  To  determine  and  test  the  economic  and 
practical  feasibility  of  adopting  improved 
methods  for  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
timber  harvesting,  transporting,  processing, 
and  marketing  and  leading  to  Improved 
market  acceptance  for  wood  products. 

3.  To  evaluate  the  alternative  opportu- 
nities of  developing  new  or  expanded  markets 
for  Appalachian  timber  products. 

4.  To  determine  the  need  for  specific 
improvements  or  changes  in  the  products 
to  better  satisfy  market  needs  and  to  arrange 
for  the  development  of  these  improvements 
and  changes  as  necessary. 

5.  To  Isolate  and  analyze  specific  market 
problems  as  they  occur  In  the  wood-products 
industry  and  to  develop  measures  as  needed 
for  their  solution. 


6.  To  investigate  different  measures  of 
Improving  the  financial,  organizational,  and 
operational  structure  of  wood-products  in- 
dustries so  that  they  can  become  more  com- 
petitive with  other  Industries. 

7.  To  develop  and  maintain  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  market  and  production 
structure  for  the  principal  forest-product 
Industries  for  those  who  might  benefit  from 
this  Information. 

8.  To  develop  and  contribute  knowledge 
about  the  theory  and  methodology  of  forest- 
products-marketing  research. 

9.  To  compile,  assemble,  and  provide  tech- 
nical advice  and  information  needed  by  other 
researchers,  technicians,  entrepreneurs,  and 
industrial  promoters  for  the  establishment 
or  operation  of  forest-product  industries. 

10.  To  provide  technical  assistance  to 
others  in  the  dissemination  of  information 
leading  to  advances  in  the  technology  of 
preparing  and  marketing  forest  products. 

SCOPE  OF  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  Princeton  Laboratory  is  charged  with 
the  primary  responsibility  for  all  Federal 
marketing  research  in  the  Appalachian  high- 
land region   of  the  Eastern  United   States. 

Although  centered  In  West  Virginia,  most 
of  the  research  to  be  conducted  at  this  loca- 
tion will  apply  throughout  the  Appalachian 
highlands  and  adjacent  areas,  and  to  some 
extent  In  all  the  hardwood-producing  areas 
of  the  Eastern  United  States.  Some  timber- 
products-marketing  problems  are  primarily 
local,  but  in  most  cases  hardwood  timber 
products  In  one  State  are  distributed  and  sold 
throughout  a  number  of  States,  some  far 
from  the  producing  areas.  Thus  most  mar- 
keting-research projects  must  necessarily  be 
regional  and  Interstate  in  character. 

Although  primarily  concerned  with  Ap- 
palachian hardwoods,  the  Princeton  Labora- 
tory will  also  be  concerned  with  improving 
markets  for  all  eastern  hardwoods  and  soft- 
woods and  all  other  native  woods  as  the  need 
arises. 

OPER.ATION    OF    THE    RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

The  Princeton  research  program  Is  divided 
into  four  separate  but  closely  related  fields  of 
investigation.  One  project  will  work  toward 
improving  markets  for  primary  forest  prod- 
ucts such  as  saw  logs,  pulpwood,  veneer  bolts, 
and  poles.  Another  project  will  be  concerned 
with  markets  for  primary  manufacturers,  in- 
cluding lumber,  veneer,  and  composition 
boards.  A  third  project  will  concentrate  on 
Improving  markets  for  secondary  manufac- 
tured wood  products  such  as  flooring,  furni- 
ture, mlllwork,  and  pallets.  The  fourth  line 
of  research  will  be  devoted  to  improving 
markets  for  wood  in  construction  of  all 
types — residential.  Industrial,  farm,  public, 
and  other  nonresidential  construction  vises. 

Each  of  these  lines  of  research  at  first 
involves  studies  In  market  analyses  (fact- 
finding studies),  followed  by  more  complex 
studies  of  consumer  preferences  and  the  pos- 
sible deficiencies  of  wood  products  or  the 
ways  in  which  wood  products  are  marketed 
that  limit  their  marketability.  In  general, 
the  selection  of  studies  will  be  based  on  mar- 
ket problems  of  specific  wood  products  or 
groups  of  products. 

Res'^arch  covering  each  problem  area  in  the 
subproject — or  a  product  or  group  of  prod- 
ucts within  the  problem  area — will  be  carried 
out  in  four  distinct  steps  or  phases. 

The  first  step  will  be  a  problem  analysis 
encompassing  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
information  about  the  structure  of  the  mar- 
kets and  production  facilities  for  the  prod- 
uct or  group  of  products  under  study.  This 
initial  step  will  delineate  the  market  prob- 
lems of  size.  Importance,  and  location,  and 
will  provide  Information  about  the  trend 
In  future  markets.  This  is  the  "what"  ap- 
proach. 

The  second  step  will  involve  studies  to 
determine  and  evaluate  the  factors  that  are 


responsible  for  the  market  losses  or  are 
restricting  the  markets  for  the  product  or 
group  of  products  luider  investigation.  In- 
formation will  be  developed  to  reveal  the 
specific  reasons  why  the  wood  products  under 
investigation  are  not  fully  meeting  or  satis- 
fying the  consumers'  needs  or  preferences; 
or  what  characteristic  of  the  product,  its  dis- 
tribution system,  or  its  application  needs 
improvement  to  better  satisfy  market  needs. 
In  short,  this  phase  of  the  research  is  aimed 
to  determine  what  needs  to  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  market  demand  for  the  products 
In  question.  This  is  the  "why"  approach. 
Priorities  for  future  research  will  be  estab- 
lished at  this  point. 

The  third  step — and  this  is  where  the  pay- 
off begins — is  the  investigation  of  measures 
for  correcting  the  deficiencies  that  limit 
marketability  and  use.  This  may  Involve 
studies  aimed  at  improving  or  modifying 
the  product,  changing  merchandising  and 
distribution  methods,  improving  knowledge 
of  consvuners'  needs  and  preferences.  Im- 
proving manufacturing  processes  to  reduce 
product  cost  and  market  price,  or  improv- 
ing utilization  of  the  available  wood  ma- 
terials. And,  in  some  Instances,  a  need  may 
be  apparent  for  developing  a  new  or  essen- 
tially new  product  to  fill  the  market  needs. 
This  is  the  stage  of  hypothesis. 

The  fourth  and  final  step  in  the  research 
operation  involves  the  application  and  field 
testing  of  the  measures  proposed  for  the 
solution  of  the  market  problems.  This  can 
be  accomplished  through  the  dissemination 
of  information  in  publications  and  other 
written  media,  explanations  before  public 
and  industry  agencies  and  groups,  demon- 
strations at  the  methods  testing  plant,  or 
by  pilot-test  operations  at  the  plants  of 
cooperators. 

In  general,  research  efforts  will  be  concen- 
trated In  sufficient  force  on  each  of  the  mar- 
keting problems  selected  for  study  to  have 
an  appreciable  impact  on  the  market  prob- 
lems. This  aim  Is  to  conduct  research  in 
depth  on  selected  problems  In  preference  to 
the  shotgun  approach  in  which  research  ef- 
forts are  scattered  over  the  entire  range  of 
program  responsibility. 

PILOT-PLANT   TESTING 

Market  investigations  at  the  Princeton 
Laboratory  will  frequently  point  out  the 
need  for  further  studies  involving  the  con- 
duct of  technological  research  in  wood  prod- 
ucts. Experimentation  will  be  needed  to 
test  the  economics  and  practical  feasibility 
of  new  processes,  methods,  or  equipment,  or 
the  quality  and  utility  of  new  or  improved 
products.  The  collection  of  facts  leads  to 
analyses;  the  analytical  studies  lead  in  turn 
to  hypotheses  that  should  be  investigated  by 
physical  tests  for  product  Improvements. 

These  prospective  Improvements  may  be 
pilot-tested  at  the  Laboratory's  methods 
testing  plant,  or  in  industrial  plants,  or  at 
other  Federal,  State,  or  private  research  in- 
stallations. Whenever  possible,  these  tech- 
nological operations  will  be  correlated  vrtth 
the  work  and  programs  of  other  agencies. 

In  general,  physical  research  operations  at 
the  Laboratory's  methods  testing  plant  and 
experimental  woodyard  will  be  limited  to 
problems,  or  segments  of  problems,  that 
other  government  or  private  groups  are  not 
covering  or  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  cover 
in  sufficient  detail  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Laboratory  program.  These  pilot  testa 
will  be  limited  to  Investigations  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  practical  feasibility  of  improved 
methods  for  manufacturing,  using,  or  mar- 
keting wood  products. 

The  Princeton  Laboratory  will  not  con- 
duct exploratory  or  basic  research  in  forest 
product  technology  at  the  methods  testing 
plant.  Nor  will  research  be  conducted  to- 
ward the  development  of  new  wood  products, 
although  new  or  improved  products  and 
processes  may  be  pilot  tested  to  determine 
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the  economic   and   physical   practicality  of 
their  manufacture. 

RESEARCH  IN  PRIMARY  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Studies  now  underway  by  the  Laboratory 
in  the  field  of  primary  forest  products  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  organization,  opera- 
tion, and  accomplishments  of  private  land- 
owners, forest  product  marketing,  and  serv- 
ice organizations.  Another  study  Is  deter- 
mining the  cost  and  practicality  of  hardwood 
log  grading  as  a  marketing  tool  for  forest 
landowners.  One  other  short-term  investi- 
gation is  evaluating  the  supply,  price,  and 
quality  factors  as  they  affect  the  opportuni- 
ties for  hardwood  veneer  and  plywood  manu- 
facture In  West  Virginia. 

RESEARCH    IN    PRIMARY    WOOD   PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURES 

Work  now  underway  in  the  field  of  primary 
wood-product  manufactures  Includes  two 
studies  that  are  attempting  to  improve  lum- 
ber markets  through  better  seasoning  prac- 
tices. One  involves  the  determination  and 
evaluation  of  commercial  air-drying  prac- 
tices as  they  affect  the  quality,  value,  utility, 
and  marketability  of  hardwood  lumber;  the 
other  is  an  economic  analysis  of  forced-air 
drying  processes. 

Other  studies  now  underway  In  the  field 
of  primary  wood-product  manufactures  are 
aimed  at  improving  market  potentials 
through  better  conversion  practices.  Ex- 
amples are:  Analysis  of  the  trends  In  the 
hardwood  log  recovery  values  (lumber  prices) 
in  the  Appalachian  area;  an  economic  evalu- 
ation of  factory  grade  3  hardwood  saw  logs  as 
raw  material  for  Appalachian  sawmills;  a 
determination  of  the  changes  in  logging  and 
sawmllling  costs  In  the  past  10  years  and 
their  effect  on  these  operations;  and  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  the  marketability  and  value 
of  alternative  products  cut  from  low-grade 
portions  of  saw  log.s. 

Another  field  of  Investigation  Is  represented 
by  a  study  involving  the  determination  of 
preferences  and  specifications  for  hardwood 
lumber  by  the  furniture,  pallet,  and  floor- 
ing industries.  Recent  difficulties  of  the  rail- 
road Industry  In  obtaining  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  hardwood  railway  ties  has  prompted 
the  Laboratory  to  begin  Investigations  aimed 
at  the  discovery  and  elimination.  If  pos- 
sible, of  this  market  problem. 

RESEARCH      IN      SECONDARY      WOOD-PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURES 

Research  efforts  in  the  field  of  secondary 
wood-product  manufactures  have  been  con- 
centrated so  far  on  studies  of  the  markets 
and  associated  problems  for  hardwood  floor- 
ing and  hardwood  pallets.  Studies  directed 
at  improving  the  flooring  markets  began  with 
a  problem  analysis.  On  the  basis  of  this 
analysis,  one  study  is  now  underway  to  de- 
termine the  factors  involved  In  the  use  of 
hardwood  flooring  In  slab-type  construction. 
The  great  Increase  in  on-slab  construction 
of  housing  was  foimd  to  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal factors  that  limited  the  market  for  hard- 
wood flooring.  Another  study  Involves  in- 
vestigating the  comparative  difficulty  and 
cost  of  maintenance  of  hardwood  and  other 
competing  flooring  materials.  A- third  study 
will  be  concerned  with  the  relative  difficulty 
and  cost  of  maintaining  wooden  floors  and 
other  flooring  materials  in  school  buildings. 

A  problem  analysis  has  also  been  com- 
pleted for  the  wooden  paftet  Industry.  On 
the  basis  of  the  analysis,  plans  for  Investi- 
gating market  problems  or  uncovering  mar- 
ket opportunities  are  being  prepared.  One 
study  deals  with  the  determination  of  mar- 
ket satisfaction  and  value  to  the  user  of 
different  types  of  wooden  pallets  through 
service  tests.  Other  studies  In  the  planning 
stage  will  be  concerned  with  determining 
and  evaluating  specific  opportunities  to  In- 
crease the  use  of  wooden  pallets  In  different 
segments  of  the  food-handling  Industry  and 
comparing  handling  systems  using  wooden 


pallets  with  those  using  nonwood  pallets 
or  with  those  systems  that  do  not  require 
pallets  of  any  type. 

RESEARCH    IN    WOOD    FOR   CONSTRUCTION 

Under  preparation  at  the  Laboratory,  In 
the  field  of  marketing  wood  for  construction 
uses,  is  one  study  Involving  the  evaluation 
of  factors  affecting  the  selection  and  use  of 
wood  materials  for  different  components  of 
school  construction.  Another  study  cover- 
ing the  opportunities  for  Increasing  the  use 
of  wooden  guardrail  posts  in  West  Virginia 
highway  construction  has  been  completed 
and  a  report  Is  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion.   

STAFF    AND    FACILITIES 

The  Princeton  program  calls  for  a  total 
staff  of  25  scientists  and  an  equal  number 
of  technicians,  clerks,  and  other  supporting 
personnel.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
professional  and  supporting  staff  has  been 
recruited.  The  present  scientific  group  In- 
cludes forest  economists,  forest-product 
specialists,  research  foresters,  and  one  agri- 
cultural economist. 

The  Laboratory  Is  located  on  96  acres  of 
land  donated  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  people  of  Mercer  County,  W.  Va.  The 
land  contains  two  tracts,  one  of  32  acres  and 
one  of  64  acres.  The  headquarters  buildings 
occupy  the  smaller  tract,  along  with  a  20- 
acre  exhibit  forest.  A  second  large  building, 
the  methods  testing  plant.  Is  located  on  the 
larger  tract;  It  will  be  the  central  facility 
In  the  Laboratory's  experimental  woodyard. 

The  headquarters  building,  which  contains 
13,000  square  feet  of  air-conditioned  floor- 
space,  was  completed  and  occupied  In  the  fall 
of  1963.  The  total  cost  was  approximately 
$450,000  for  design,  construction,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  site  and  utilities.  A  near- 
by garage-shop  building  Includes  storage 
space  for  vehicles  and  a  carpenter  and  gen- 
eral repair  shop  used  for  maintenance  work 
and  the  construction  of  exhibits  for  the  more 
than  40  display  cases  in  the  headquarters 
building  and  exhibit  forest. 

The  nearly  completed  methods  testing 
plant  is  approximately  the  same  size  as  the 
headquarters  building,  it  Includes  a  large 
testroom  with  10,000  square  feet  of  unob- 
structed floorspace  spanned  by  64-foot-long 
wooden  trusses.  The  cost  for  construction, 
when  all  site  and  utility  developments  are 
completed,  will  run  slightly  over  $200,000. 
Except  for  the  concrete  foundation  and 
floors,  this  building  Is  constructed  almost 
exclusively  of  wood.  The  plant  has  been  de- 
signed so  that  It  can  accommodate  nearly 
all  types  of  pilot-plant  work  In  the  wood- 
products  field. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.    114,  S.   974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  is  S. 
974. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  974)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair; .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  VIETNAM  CRISIS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  few  sub- 
jects in  the  past  weeks  have  received  as 
much  attention,  as  much  discussion  or 
as  much  legitimate  concern  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  brewing  crisis  in  southeast 
Asia.  I  wish  to  add  my  views  to  those 
who  have  joined  in  this  discussion. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  possess  some 
positive  panacea  to  this  problem.  To 
say  that  the  problems  of  South  Vietnam 
are  complex  is  in  itself  an  oversimplifi- 
cation. But  one  fact  does  appear 
clear — the  American  people  must  be 
made  aware  of  these  complexities. 

The  people  of  this  great  land  have 
shown  resolute  willingness  to  support  a 
course  of  action  required  to  protect  the 
freedoms  they  cherish.  They  have 
repeatedly  stood  ready  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  make  this  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  But  this 
resolution  in  the  past  has  been  based  on 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  course 
which  must  be  followed  to  secure  our 
national  goals.  Similar  resolution  and 
determination  in  support  of  a  course  of 
action  in  South  Vietnam  today  requires 
similar  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
citizem-y  of  this  great  land. 

What  is  the  picture  in  South  Vietnam? 
What  are  the  facts  that  confront  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  in  that  far-off  corner 
of  the  world?  First,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  South  Vietnamese  crisis 
has  no  simple,  easy  solution.  It  has  been 
developing  for  a  number  of  years  and, 
as  much  as  we  might  wish,  will  not  be 
wished  away  overnight. 

We,  as  Americans,  are  at  our  best  when 
the  task  before  us  is  clear.  Under  such 
circumstances,  we  have  exhibited  an  un- 
limited ability  and  detennination  to  meet 
any  call.  For  example,  there  was  no 
question  about  the  task  before  us  when 
the  Kaiser's  forces  were  threatening  to 
overrun  Europe  in  World  War  I.  when 
the  Nazis  had  enslaved  Europe  in  World 
War  II  and  when  the  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  task  and  course  were 
clear. 

The  issues  confronting  the  United 
States  in  southeast  Asia  are  not  as  obvi- 
ous as  those  of  World  War  I  or  II,  nor 
are  the  U.S.  interests  Involved  so  ap- 
parent. But  let  us  pray  to  God  that 
this  generation  of  Americans  will  exhibit 
similar  determination,  courage,  perse- 
verance, imagination,  and  foresight  to 
meet  problems  of  similar  gravity  and 
magnitude  which  are  not  as  well  defined 
today. 

To  those  who  like  to  consider  world 
problems  as  neat  little  packages  which 
can  be  solved  simply,  each  one  to  be  tied 
with  a  different  colored  ribbon,  placed 
quietly  in  the  corner  and  then  move  on 
to  the  next.  South  Vietnam  offers  little 
comfort. 
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The  problems  of  South  Vietnam  are 
not  only  complex,  but  at  times  seem  to 
defy  solution.  The  results  of  both  ac- 
tion and  inaction  at  times  appear  equally 
undesirable,  while  the  consequences  to 
mankind  of  miscalculation  are  too  hor- 
rible to  contemplate.  But  we  will  never 
improve  the  situation.  Jet  alone  remove 
the  dangers  confronting  freemen  in 
southeast  Asia,  until  we  recognize  what 
the  real  problems  are,  the  alternative  so- 
lutions to  these  problertis,  and  the  ulti- 
mate effects  and  conseiquences  of  each 
proposed  solution. 

The  most  oft  heard  comment  concern- 
ing South  Vietnam  is  that:  "We  should 
never  have  been  there  in  the  first  place." 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  But 
to  spend  much  time  and  resources  ar- 
guing this  point  does  little  but  confuse 
the  issue.  The  decision  to  make  U.S.  in- 
fluence felt  in  South  Vietnam  was  made 
a  decade  ago.  This  decision  has  been 
supported  by  three  Presidents  and  by 
both  political  parties.  Right  or  wrong, 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  in  South  Vietnam 
today.  This  Nation  is  committed  to  a 
course  of  action  in  southeast  Asia.  The 
question  is:  Is  the  present  course  of  ac- 
tion still  wise?  If  not,  how  then  do  we 
change  it,  or,  in  fact,  if  there  is  no  wise 
action  for  this  country  to  follow  in  south- 
east Asia,  then  how  do  we  get  out? 

The  U.S.  Government,  as  we  all  recall, 
was  requested  by  the  legitimately  con- 
stituted Government  of  South  Vietnam 
to  assist  the  small  nation  in  its  effort  to 
protect  itself  against  the  encroachment 
of  communism.  During  the  past  several 
years  hard  core  guerrilla  fighters  have 
infiltrated  into  South  Vietnam  from 
North  Vietnam — its  neighbor  to  the 
north. 

The  Vietcong's  "hard  core"  forces  now 
number  about  35,000,  with  60,000  to 
80,000  local,  part-time  guerrillas  backing 
them  up.  Moreover,  since  1959  at  least 
20,000  and  perhaps  as  many  as  37,000 
infiltrators  have  entered  South  Vietnam 
from  the  north. 

The  guerrilla  activities  have  spread. 
The  countiTside  has  been  terrorized. 
Three  thousand  to  four  thousand  village 
leaders  have  been  murdered  or  kidnaped 
each  year.  Modern  weapons  have  been 
shipped  into  South  Vietnam  in  increas- 
ingly large  numbers  from  North  Viet- 
nam, from  Red  China,  and  other  Com- 
munist nations,  as  the  recent  State  De- 
partment white  paper  so  adequately 
pointed  out. 

In  the  face  of  these  terrorist  tactics 
we  have  attempted  to  $isslst  South  Viet- 
nam by  strengthening  that  nation  eco- 
nomically and  militarily.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars — as  we  all  know,  hav- 
ing had  to  appropriate  them — have  been 
spent  in  this  effort.  American  fighting 
men  are  presently  stationed  in  South 
Vietnam.  Each  daily  headline  brings 
additional  evidence  of  sacrifice,  contri- 
butions and  the  efforts  that  this  country 
is  making  to  protect  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  from  enslavement  by  commu- 
nism. Yet,  despite  the  American  contri- 
bution, despite  the  effort  we  are  making, 
despite  the  growing  American  casualty 
list,  until  recently,  American  direct  mili- 
tary involvement  was  small  when  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 


As  of  January  1, 1965,  American  military 
forces  totaled  23,000  while  the  South 
Vietnam  Army  numbered  240,000  with 
an  additional  239,000  men  comprising 
part-time,  paramilitary  forces.  As  of 
March  8,  303  Americans  were  killed  and 
1,913  Americans  were  wounded  due  to 
hostilities. 

South  Vietnam  losses  totaled  26,000. 
I  might  add  the  Vietcong  lost  85,000 
during  the  same  period. 

Yet  the  present  course  of  action  has 
not  made  South  Vietnam  a  safe  country. 
It  has  not  created  conditions  upon  which 
governmental  stability  can  exist.  The 
Communists  appear  to  have  increased 
tiieir  determination  to  overrun  the 
country. 

Despite  the  adversities  that  appar- 
ently confront  us  in  South  Vietnam,  dur- 
ing that  same  period  Vietcong  guerrillas, 
the  Communists,  lost  approximately 
85.000. 

Perhaps  we  should  ask  ourselves,  what 
alternatives  are  open  to  us  as  a  nation? 
Three  basic  alternatives  are  suggested 
by  those  who  have  expressed  their  con- 
cei-n  over  the  South  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion. Most  Americans  who  suggest  one 
of  these  alternatives  are  undoubtedly 
sincere  in  feeling  that  their  prescribed 
course  of  action  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  country.  But,  unfortunately,  all  too 
often  those  proposing  one  solution  or 
the  other  fail  to  follow  it  to  its  final  con- 
summation or  to  consider  all  the  even- 
tualities of  following  such  a  course.  Is 
there  an  easy  course  of  action  to  follow  in 
South  Vietnam?  Let  us  examine  the  al- 
ternatives. 

In  attempting  to  answer  that  question, 
I  should  like  for  a  moment  or  two  to 
examine  the  alternative  to  which  I  have 
earlier  referred. 

The  first  suggestion  is  that  we  should 
attack.  We  should  commit  large  num- 
bers of  ground  troops  and  unleash  our 
air  force.  We  should  show  the  Commu- 
nists that  we  mean  business.  Propo- 
nents of  this  course  of  action  say  that 
America  has  never  lost  a  war  and  that 
we  should  not  let  Communist  guerrillas 
8,000  miles  away  push  us  around.  It  is 
said  that  since  we  have  more  military 
might  than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined, we  should  not  tolerate  being 
pushed  around.  I  suppose  that  such  a 
call  to  arms  is  a  natural  patriotic  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  many,  but  such 
a  call  to  arms  must  also  accept  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  is  difficult  to  fight  a  war  halfway 
around  the  globe,  to  fight  a  war  where 
all  supplies,  from  bullets  to  bombs  and 
socks  to  shells,  must  be  shipped  8,000 
miles.  It  is  difficult  to  fight  a  guerrilla 
war  and,  like  it  or  not,  this  is  the  type  of 
struggle  in  the  jungle,  the  swamps,  and 
the  hamlets  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a 
guerrilla  war,  not  a  traditional  type  of 
war. 

The  history  of  fighting  Communist 
guerrillas  in  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and 
more  recent,  now,  in  South  Vietnam  indi- 
cates that  to  be  successful  in  such  a 
struggle  the  struggle  the  guerrilla  forces 
must  be  outmanned  approximately  10 
to  1.  South  Vietnam  is  presently  pre- 
paring to  increase  the  size  of  its  Army 


by  100,000  men.  But  even  this  increase 
to  a  total  army  strength  of  340,00  regu- 
lar troops  or  629,000  men,  including 
para-military  forces,  appears  to  be  insuf- 
ficient in  the  light  of  increased  Commu- 
nist infiltration  from  the  north. 

Actually  winning  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  in  the  swamps,  the  jungles,  and 
the  villages  would  entail  a  commitment 
of  large  numbers  of  United  States 
troops — troops  to  fight  a  land  war  in 
Asia.  The  commitment  of  large  numbers 
of  American  fighting  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  would  in  all  probability  bring 
the  North  Vietnamese  Regular  Army  into 
the  struggle.  They  are  not  at  present 
in  it.  The  North  Vietnam  Army  numbers 
approximately  490,000.  It  is  well  trained 
and  equipped.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  tens  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  volunteers  also  would 
be  committed  to  the  struggle  as  was  the 
case  in  Korea.  This,  of  course,  would  en- 
tail the  commitment  of  even  larger  num- 
bers of  American  troops. 

To  be  sure,  and  to  be  realistic,  there 
is  no  certainty  that  North  Vietnam  or 
China  will  become  further  involved  in 
the  future.  But  there  is  also  no  certain- 
ty that  they  will  not.  Those  who  advo- 
cate a  land  war  for  United  States  troops 
in  Asia  had  best  examine  all  possible 
ramifications  of  such  a  policy. 

To  those  who  feel  that  this  attack- 
and-win  theory  is  the  easy  solution  to 
the  South  Vietnam  problem  let  me  point 
out  that  the  French  were  engaged  in 
southeast  Asia  for  approximately  9  years. 
During  this  period  they  committed  over 
250,000  French  troops  to  the  struggle. 
Total  French  casualties  reached  19,000 
men  killed.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
French  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat. 

In  Korea,  which  is  of  more  personal 
interest  to  us  in  America,  U.S.  forces 
reached  a  maximum  strength  of  328,000 
troops.  Other  nations,  including  South 
Korea,  committed  forces  totaling  more 
than  300.000.  During  the  duration  of 
the  Korean  war,  1,789,000  American  serv- 
icemen served  in  Korea  at  one  time  or 
the  other.  The  United  States— to  look 
at  the  cold,  hard  statistics — suffered  33,- 
629  kiUed  and  103,284  wounded  in  Ko- 
rea, and  the  truce  which  followed  was  a 
truce,  not  a  victory.  We  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  there  was  no  victory  in 
that  war;  we  are  still  required  to  keep 
thousands  of  men  in  Korea  to  maintain 
the  truce. 

Are  we  today  willing  to  wage  a  simi- 
lar type  conflict  in  South  Vietnam,  with 
similar  loss  of  blood  and  suffering  by 
Americans? 

To  be  sure,  we  have  the  capability  of 
devastating  North  Vietnamese  and  Chi- 
nese military  installations,  industry,  and 
cities  from  the  air.  This  could  well  de- 
ter their  full-scale  participation  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  struggle.  But  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  magic  mathematical 
formula  to  determine  if  this  deterrent 
will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  from  a  full-scale 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam,  nor  do  we 
know  at  what  time  our  attacks  on  China 
would  involve  Russian  retaliation  which, 
in  turn,  could  involve  the  entire  world  in 
a  nuclear  exchange  in  which  there  would 
be  no  victory  whatsoever — and  certainly 
no  victor. 
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On  the  world  scene  another  factor 
must  be  considered.  The  breach  between 
Red  China  and  Russia  appears  to  be 
growing  wider.  Numerous  cracks  are 
developing  in  the  heretofore  impenetra- 
ble solidarity  of  communism.  Certainly 
this  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
Would  U.S.  air  attacks  on  Red  China 
solidify  the  Communists?  Could  they 
patch  up  their  differences  in  the  light  of 
attack  by  a  common  enemy?  We  do  not 
know  for  certain.  But  certainly  such  a 
possibility  must  be  considered. 

Another  easy  solution  which  is  of  ttimes 
suggested  is  retreat— that  America 
should  recall  her  troops  and  her  weapons 
and.  since  we  should  not  have  been  in 
South  Vietnam  in  the  first  place,  nothing 
would  be  lost  to  retreat  now.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  initial  involvement  in 
southeast  Asia  is  not  now  the  question 
We  are  there.  The  Communists  know 
we  are  there.  The  noncommitted  na- 
tions, as  well  as  our  allies,  know  we  are 
there.  They  are  watching  to  see  how 
we  respond. 

Do  we  treat  with  little  regard  the  safe- 
ty and  freedom  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  whom  we  have  pledged  to  help' 
Axe  we  willing  to  subject  the  entire  areas 
of  southeast  Asia,  including  our  friends 
and  able  allies  in  Thailand.  Malaysia 
and  the  Philippines,  to  Communist  en- 
slavement? There  can  be  little  question 
that.  If  we  are  to  turn  tail  and  run  the 
entire  southeast  Asia  area— South  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  Cambodia.  Thailand  Bur- 
ma Indonesia,  and  even  the  possibility 
that  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines 
who  are  under  increasing  pressure  from 
ine  Huks  once  again,  would  come  under 
Communist  domination. 

Time,  southeast  Asia  is  8,000  miles 
away.  It  IS  not  in  our  sphere.  But  those 
who  advocate  this  course  of  action  must 
realize  that  the  action  wh5ch  the  United 
btates  takes  in  southeast  Asia  will  have 
lasting  repercussions  in  other  areas  of 
the  world.  Indeed,  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  watching  closely 

IZ  ^^^1^  7^  ^^^"y  ^ean  what  we  say 
about  the  freedom  of  mankind  and  about 
our  willingness  to  fight  to  protect  It  I 
think  It  IS  fair  to  say  that  all  the  nations 
Of  the  world  mth  whom  we  have  agree- 
ments and  contractual  relationships  are 
watching  closely.  Our  neighbors  in  this 
hemisphere  are  wondering  what  the 
united  States  will  do  under  pressure  If 
we  prove  by  our  action  or  our  inaction 
m  southeast  Asia  that  the  United  States 
can  be  threatened  or  bullied  into  submis- 
sion, then  the  "paper  tiger's"  tail  will 
be  twisted  again  and  again.  Our  allies 
wall  desert  us  and  the  developing  nations 
of  the  worid  will  look  to  others  to  cham- 
pion their  cause.  The  net  result  will  be 
tnat  the  smoldering  embers  of  commu- 
nism will  burst  into  flame  throughout 
the  world. 

The  most  often  discussed  solution  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  problem  is  that  of 
negotiation.  And  indeed  any  permanent 
and  lasting  solution  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  in  this  area  will  require  nego- 
tiation discussions  among  all  countries 
involved.  It  seems  all  too  realistic  that 
we  shall  have  to  recognize  this.  But  the 
United  States  cannot  negotiate  with  a 
Communist  foe  who  is  unwilling  to  nego- 
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tiate,  who  will  use  the  negotiating  table 
merely  as  a  propaganda  camouflage  to 
hide  continued  aggression  until  South 
Vietnam  has  fallen  under  complete  Com- 
munist domination.  Indeed,  it  is  fair  for 
us  to  ask  why  should  the  Communists 
negotiate  if  they  are  free  to  murder 
South  Vietnamese  village  leaders,  bomb 
and  shell  American  airfields  and  com- 
mand posts,  and  infiltrate  fighters  and 
weaponry  without  the  slightest  reprisal 
or  risk  of  damage.  Why  should  the 
Communists  negotiate  if  they  are  free 
to  murder  American  boys  and  the  only 
admonishment  that  we  express  is 
"naughty,  naughty"  in  a  diplomatic 
pouch?  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions  is  simple.  Under 
such  circumstances  they  will  not  nego- 
tiate. 

Certainly  this  country  and  the  entire 
world  learned  following  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  at  Munich  prior  to  World 
War  I  that  negotiation  itself  does  not 
solve  world  problems.  Rather,  as  was  the 
case  in  Munich,  as  we  all  well  remember, 
premature  and  incomplete  negotiation 
led  to  a  bloody  world  conflict. 

We  are  dealing  with  Communist  con- 
spirators who  frankly  make  no  bones 
about  the  fact  that  they  desire  to  con- 
quer the  world.  They  possess  an  insati- 
able appetite.  Merely  saying  that  we  de- 
sire to  negotiate  will  not  satisfy  this  ap- 
petite. Our  enemies  in  South  Vietnam 
will  only  negotiate  for  peace  when  they 
cannot  win  in  battle.  The  Communists 
win  not  stop  their  reign  of  terror  and  war 
until  the  cost  to  them  of  such  a  continued 
course  of  action  is  too  expensive  for  them 
to  bear. 

To  be  successful,  negotiation  must 
come  at  a  time  and  must  be  held  in  a 
manner  to  guarantee  a  lasting  solution, 
not  merely  a  pause  in  the  chain  of  con- 
flict in  that  area.  I  am  in  favor  of  ne- 
gotiating a  peace  that  will  enable 
American  military  might  to  be  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  in  return  for 
guaranteed  protection  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  area  so  that  they  may 
determine  what  kind  of  life  they  want 
to  live  without  interference  from  other 
countries.  But.  in  speaking  of  negotia- 
tion, we  must  realize  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  and  the  practical  prerequisites 
necessary  to  negotiating  with  tyrants. 
Freedom -loving  people  negotiate  out  of 
a  desire  for  peace,  but  tyrants  negotiate 
only  out  of  a  necessity  for  peace. 

I.  for  one.  am  in  favor  of  finding  peace- 
ful means  to  solve  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  exist  in  South  Vietnam, 
provided  such  means  protect  the  terri- 
torial and  political  rights  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  and  provided  further  that 
such  means  will  not  sanction  concession 
or  capitulation  to  the  Communists. 

Certainly  we  learned  that  Communist 
promises  cannot  be  taken  at  face  value. 
They  cannot  be  trusted.  Events  in  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Greece, 
Cuba,  as  well  as  southeast  Asia,  to  name 
but  a  few,  have  given  us  ample  evidence 
of  Communist  treachery.  Any  agree- 
ment with  the  Communists  must  contain 
adequate  safeguard  and  inspection  to  in- 
sure enforcement. 

In  determining  future  U.S.  policy, 
should  we  attack,  retreat,  or  negotiate, 
and,  if  so,  when?    We  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
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ate  and  leaders  throughout  this  land 
have  a  responsibility  to  speak  out,  to  be 
heard,  to  carry  our  voice  to  the  highest 
council  of  the  land,  to  have  our  judg 
ments  weighed  in  the  balance  as  such  a 
decision  is  being  made.  This  is  our  re- 
sponsibility and  the  fulfillment  of  this 
responsibility,  it  seems  to  me,  will  assist 
in  the  formulation  of  the  most  sound 
policy  for  our  country.  Just  as  a  ship 
on  the  high  seas  or  a  jet  airliner  in  the 
sky  above  can,  by  necessity,  have  only 
one  captain,  so  the  United  States  of 
America  can  have  only  one  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion  to  have  all  of  the  facts  necessary 
to  make  a  final  judgment  on  this  critical 
matter.  God  help  him  in  his  delibera- 
tions. It  is  his  responsibility  to  chart 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country. 

In  summai-y,  we  were  invited  to  South 
Vietnam  by  its  legally  constituted  gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  citizens  from 
Commimist  aggression.  This  goal  still 
remains.  We  seek  no  possession,  no 
conquest  and,  indeed,  no  expansion  of 
the  conflict. 

Although  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  continually  changing  one  sub- 
ject to  continued  reevaluation.  it  seems 
to  me,  if  we  are  to  successfully  meet  the 
challenge,  we  must  adhere  to  certain 
basic  criteria. 

First.  We  must  provide  each  Amer- 
ican fighting  man  who  is  called  to  serve 
in  that  area  with  the  maximum  security 
practicable  and  the  most  modern 
weapons  available  in  our  arsenal. 

Second.  We  must  show  the  Com- 
munists and  indeed  the  entire  world  that 
aggression  does  not  pay.  In  fact,  aggres- 
sion must  be  made  sufficiently  costly  to 
deter  it.  We  must  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  United  States  will  not  permit 
the  existence  of  a  sanctuary  in  which 
aggressors  are  free  from  retaliation. 
There  must  be  no  Yalu  Rivers  to  prohibit 
just  retribution.  Our  present  air  attacks 
are  designed  to  accomplish  this  specific 
purpose. 

Third.  We  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  and  stabilize  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.   Indeed,  a  stable 
central  government  is  the  foundation  of 
lasting  peace  throughout  that  country— 
a  lasting  government  which  can  provide 
for  the  needs  of  its  people.    A  popular 
government,  creating  a  climate  in  which 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  can  provide 
the  everyday  essentials  of  life  for  them- 
selves, is  the  only  permanent  deterrent 
to  Communist  aggression.   Let  us,  there- 
fore,   realize    that    programs    to    build 
schools,  to  combat  disease  and  sickness 
to  improve  agricultural  techniques,  and 
thus  provide  more  adequate  nourishment 
for  the  population,  to  eliminate  corrup- 
tion which  saps  the  strength  of   the 
entire  economic  system— these  programs 
are  as  important  to  lasting  peace  in 
South  Vietnam  as  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  military  protection.    We  must 
increase  our  efforts  to  implement  these 
programs  at  all  levels  throughout  South 
Vietnam.     To  put  it  briefly,  we  must 
equip  the  South  Vietnamese  with  the 
schools,  the  skills,  the  crops  and  the 
courage  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Fourth.  We  must  continue  to  search 
for  means  to  accomplish  our  goals  in 
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south  Vietnam  which  vWl  not  necessi- 
tate military  conflict.  We  must  remain 
ready  to  reason  when  our  adversary's 
reason  returns. 

There  are  those  who.  I  recognize,  have 
pointed  to  the  overinvolvement  of  the 
United  States  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries.    I  respect  their  judgment. 

There  are  some,  including  Members  of 
this  body,  whose  judgment  I  respect 
equally,  who  point  to :  mistakes  which 
have  been  made  in  our  foreign  policy. 
There  are  those  who  s^  we  cannot  be 
the  policeman  for  the  world.  Perhaps 
this  is  all  true.  Certainly  we  cannot  be 
the  policeman  for  the  world.  But  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  The  wave  of  com- 
munism which  threatens  the  homes  of 
South  Vietnam,  if  unchecked  today,  can 
become  a  tidal  wave  rushing  toward  our 
own  homes  tomorrow. 

We  seek  no  colonies,  no  sen'itude,  no 
reparations — only  the  existence  of  an 
atmosphere  which  will  enable  the  people 
of  this  world  to  live  a  better  life  in  peace 
and  freedom.  And  in  southeast  Asia — I 
think  everyone  in  this  country  prays  for 
the  day  when  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  able  to  provide  for  their  own 
basic  needs  and  be  able  to  determine  the 
type  of  government  under  which  they 
desire  to  live.  We  in  this  country  desire 
and  demand  only  righlt  and  justice  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  When 
these  goals  for  South  Vietnam  can  be 
accomplished  and  protected  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  I  am  for  it.  And  I,  for 
one,  believe  that  the  President  is  right 
in  his  present  judgment  that  this  time 
has  not  yet  arrived.         | 

RECESS  TO  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  president,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  32  min- 
irtes  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
2 o'clock  p.m.  today. 

On  the  expiration  df  the  recess,  at  2 
o'clock  p.m.  the  Senate  reassembled,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Montoya  jipi  the  chair) . 


MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  whiclh  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  974)  to 
amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  974)  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  qf  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr,  President,  a  par- 

hamentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  ^ 

Mr.   CLARK.    What   is  the   pending 

business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is  the 
bill  (S.  974)  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.    CLARK.    Mr.    President,   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 

amendments  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  after  line  3,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Act')  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'The  Congress  further  finds  that,  because  of 
reductions  in,  or  changes  in  the  nature,  kind, 
or  extent  of,  national  defense  and  other  In- 
dustrial activities,  many  professional  em- 
ployees have  become  unemployed,  and  be- 
cause of  the  specialized  nature  of  their  pre- 
vious employment,  are  In  need  of  refresher 
or  reorientation  educational  courses  In  order 
to  become  qualified  for  other  employment 
in  their  professions.' " 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "2"  to  "3"; 
in  line  13,  after  the  word  "new",  to  strike 
out  "paragraphs"  and  insert  "paragraph";  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  numeral  "(6)",  to 
strike  out  "and  (7)";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  17,  to  strike  out  "or  contracts,";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "agencies",  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  Insert  "or  con- 
tracts with  public  or  any  appropriate  private 
agency,";  on  page  3,  after  line  11,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Sections  103  and  104  are  renum- 
bered 106  and  107,  and  new  sections  103,  104, 
and  105  are  added,  to  read  as  follows:". 

After  line  14,  to  insert  a  new  title,  as 
follows : 

"JOB    DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAMS" 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to  strike 
out  "(7)"  and  insert  "Sec.  103.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "Stimulate"  and  insert  "stimulate";  af- 
ter line  23,  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  3.  Sections  103  and  104  are  renum- 
bered 105  and  106  and  new  sections  103  and 
104  are  added  to  read  as  follows:". 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "103"  to 
"104";    on  page  5,  in  the  headline  In  line 

16.  after  the  word  "Trainee",  to  strike  out 
"Bonding"  and  Insert  "Placement  Assist- 
ance"; at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "104"  to  "105"; 
on  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "4"  to  "5"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "5"  to  "6";  on  page 
7,  line  1,  after  the  word  "weekly",  to  insert 
"gross";  on  page  8.  line  15,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "by  Inserting"  and 
Insert  "as  follows:";  at  the  beginning  of  line 

17.  to  Insert  "(1)  Insert";  In  line  18,  after 
the  word  "occurs",  to  strike  out  "striking" 
and  Insert  "strike";  In  line  19,  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  "Inserting"  and  In- 
sert "Insert";  after  line  23.  to  Insert: 


"(2)  Change  the  period  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 203(b)  to  a  comma  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing Immediately  thereafter:  'except  that 
in  noncontiguous  States  and  In  areas  outside 
the  continental  United  States  where  the  per 
diem  allowance  prescribed  under  section  836 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  exceeds  the 
maximum  per  diem  allowance  prescribed  un- 
der that  section  for  contiguous  States,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  a  reasonable  In- 
crease In  the  transportation  and  subsistence 
expenses  In  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  he 
may  prescribe.'  " 

On  page  9,  line  16,  after  the  word  "That", 
to  strike  out  "they  are  not"  and  Insert  "he 
shall  not  pay  training  allowances  to";  in  line 
20,  after  the  word  "is",  to  strike  out  "em- 
ployed." and  Insert  "employed,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  payments  are 
necessary  In  order  for  the  trainees  to  under- 
take or  to  continue  training:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  allowances  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  family  or  household  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  determines  that  the  head  of 
such  family  or  household  has  terminated  his 
employment  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
such  member  for  training  allowances  under 
this  section." 

On  page  10,  line  7,  after  the  word  "allow- 
ances", to  Insert  "(or  who  would  be  entitled 
thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation)";  in  line  14,  after  the 
word  "compensation",  to  insert  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  authorize  continued  pay- 
ments of  allowances  to  any  youth  who  be- 
comes twenty-two  years  of  age  during  the 
course  of  his  training,  if  he  has  completed 
a  substantial  part  of  such  training";  In  line 
18,  after  "Section  203(d)",  to  Insert  "of  the 
Act";  m  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "Is", 
to  strike  out  "amended  to  read  as  follows:" 
and  Insert  "repealed,  and  sections  203(e). 
203(f),  203(g),  203(h),  203(1),  and  203(j)  are 
relettered  203(d),  203(e),  203(f),  203(g), 
203(h)  and  203(1)";  after  line  21,  to  strike 
out: 

"  'For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Federal 
payments  for  training  allowances  under  this 
section,  or  as  reimbursement  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  subsection  (h), 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  241.' " 

On  page  11.  In  line  3,  after  "(e) ",  to  Insert 
"The  present";  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
"Section"  and  Insert  "section";  In  line  5, 
after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "term 
'1965'  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  for 
90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits paid  thereafter";  and  Insert  "words  'all 
of  such  benefits  paid'  and  adding  a  period 
immediately   thereafter." 

After  line  8,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  7.  Section  204(c)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Where  on-the- 
job  training  programs  under  this  part  require 
supplementary  and  related  classroom  In- 
struction, whether  on-site  or  institutional  in 
nature,  appropriate  arrangements  for  such 
instruction  shall  be  In  conformity  with  sec- 
tion 231  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.'" 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "6"  to  "8";  after  line 
17,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  231  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"  'Such  State  agencies  shaU  provide  for  such 
training  through  public  educational  agen- 
cies or  institutions  or  through  arrangements 
with  private  educational  or  training  Insti- 
tutions where  such  private  institutions  can 
(1)  provide  substantially  equivalent  train- 
ing with  comparable  Federal  expenditures,  or 
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(2)  provide  equipment  or  services  not  avail- 
able in  public  Institutions,  particularly  for 
training  in  technical  and  subprofessional  oc- 
cupations, or  (3)  make  possible  an  expanded 
use  of  the  individual  referral  method,  or  (4) 
aid  in  reducing  more  quickly  unemployment 
or  current  and  prospective  manpower  short- 
ages.' •• 

On  page  12.  at  the  beginning  of  line  8   to 
strike   out    "Sec.    7."    and    insert    "(b)"-    in 
line  10.  after  the  word  "thereof.",  to  strike 
out   "  'For  the  fiscal  year  ending   June   30 
1965.  Federal  payments  under  this  part  shall 
be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  agreement,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending   June   30.    1966.   and   for   each   fiscal 
year  thereafter.  Federal  payments  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  241.'  "  and  insert  "  'The 
State  agency  shall  be  paid  90  per  centum  of 
the   cost  to   the  State   of   carrying  out  the 
agreement,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  determines  that  pay- 
ments la  excess  of  90  per  centiun  are  neces- 
sary because  (Da  State  is  without  author- 
ity  on   the   date   of  the   enactment  of   the 
'Manpower  Act  of  1965"  to  enact  legislation 
providing     contributions     to     noncollegiate 
adult    education    or   training   conducted   in 
public   Institutions,    or    (2)    such   payments 
with  respect  to  private  educational  or  train- 
ing   institutions    are   required    to    give    full 
eflfect  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act:  Provided, 
That  for  the  period  ending  June  30.  1966  the 
State  agency  shall  be  paid  100  per  centum 
of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the 
agreement.     Non-Federal  contributions  may 
be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services." " 
On  page  13.  after  line  5,  to  strike  out- 
"Sec.  8.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  part  C  to  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 
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"  'PART     C FEDERAL     PATME>fTS     FOR     TRAINING 

AND    TRAINING    ALLOWANCES 

'"Sec.  241.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. Federal  payments  for  training  allow- 
ances and  for  reimbursements  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  section  203 
and  for  training  programs  under  section  231 
shall  be  limited  to  90  per  centum  of  the  total 
of  all  such  costs.  Expenditures  from  non- 
Federal  sources  may  be  made  In  cash  or  kind 
fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services.'  " 

At  the  beginning  of  line  18.  to  change  the 
section   number  from  "9"  to  "10":    In   line 
19,  after  the  word  "part",  to  strike  out  "D" 
and  Insert  "C";   in  the  heading  In  line  20 
after  the  word  "Part",  to  strike  out  "D"  and 
Insert  "C";  in  line  21,  after  "fa)",  to  strike 
out  "Notwithstanding  any  limitation  In  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  the"  and  Insert 
"The":  on  page  14,  at  the  Heginning  of  line  4 
to  insert  "by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce"' 
In  line  5,  after  the  word  "Act",  to  Insert  "or 
any  subsequent  Act  authorizing  such  desig- 
nation":   in   line   6.    after   the   word    "pro- 
gram", to  strike  out  "shall.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable," and  insert  "shall":  In  line  12   after 
the  word  "the",  where  It  appears  the  second 
time,    to    insert    "occupational    trainlne    or 
retraining";     m    line     13.     after    the    word 
needs  ,   to  strike   out  "and   the  eligibility 
of  persons  for  training  under  this  section" 
and  insert  "of  unemployed  or  underemployed 
Individuals      residing      in      redevelopment 
areas:";  after  line  16.  to  insert: 
"    (2)  all  unemployed  or  underemployed  in- 
dividuals   residing    In    redevelopment   areas 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  as  a  result  of  such  training  mav 
be    referred   and   selected   for    training   and 
shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances  un- 
der this  section:  Provided.  That  the  amount 
and  duration  of  training  allowances  under 
this   section   shall  In   no   event   exceed   the 
amount  and  duration  of  training  allowances 
provided  under  section  203(a)  of  this  Acf  " 


On  page  15.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1 
to  strike  out  "(2)"  and  Insert  "(3)";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  7.  to  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  "(4)".  In  line  8.  after  the  word  "gen- 
erally", to  strike  out  "allocated"  and  Insert 
"apportioned";  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "to", 
to  strike  out  "any  agreement  entered  Into 
under  this  Act."  and  insert  "section  301  of 
this  Act.";  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "any" 
to  strike  out  "State  or  local";  in  line  11,  after 
the  word  "required.",  to  strike  out  "nor  shall 
any  apportionment  of  funds  be  made  among 
the  several  States,";  after  line  17,  to  strike 
out: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"(b)  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  are  hereby  repealed.  The  re- 
peal of  these  sections  shall  not  affect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of,  any  contract,  commitment,  or 
other  obligation  entered  into  pursuant  to 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  prior  to  the  date 
of  repeal  of  such  sections." 

On  page  16,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

"(c)  The  expiration  or  termination  of  any 
other  part  of  this  Act  shall  not  terminate  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  section  unless  an 
Act  of  Congress  explicitly  so  provides." 

After  line  5,  to  Insert  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  11.  Section  301  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
Inserting  a  colon  In  lieu  of  the  period  and 
adding  the  following  after  the  colon:  'Pro- 
vided, That  no  funds  apportioned  with 
respect  to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
reapportioned  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth  month  of  such  fiscal  year  and  only 
upon  thirty  days  prior  notice  to  such  State 
of  the  proposed  reapportionment,  except  that 
the  requirement  for  prior  notice  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  reapportionment 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year.'  " 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "10"  to  "12"-  at  the 
beginning  of  line  21,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "11"  to  "13";  after  line  21  to 
strike  out: 

*v,i^T'  ^°^"  ^°^  ^^^  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary." 

And.  in   lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  title  I,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $46,000  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
play  be  necessary. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  parts 
A  and  B  of  title  H.  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $385  - 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part 
C  of  title  II,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $22,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and 
for  each  year  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
m.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each 
year  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary." 

On  page  17,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "12"  to 
"14";  on  page  18,  line  5,  after  "July  1  " 
to  strike  out  "1965,  and  expenditures  for 
such  purposes  shaU  be  subject  to  the  match- 
ing requirements  In  effect  at  the  time  such 
programs  were  approved."  and  Insert  "1965"; 


after  line  8,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  foi. 
lows : 

"Sec.  15.  Section  306(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  'proce- 
dures'  the  following:  'Including,  subject  to 
such  policies,  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
may  prescribe,  the  approval  of  any  program 
under  section  202,  the  cost  of  which  does  not 
exceed  $75,000'." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "13"  to  "16";  after  line 
18.  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  14.  Title  III  is  amended  by  repeallne 
section  310."  ' 

And.  after  line  19,  to  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  17.  Sections  310(a)  and  310(b)  are 
both  amended  by  striking  '1966'  and  insert- 
ing  In  lieu  thereof:  '1970'." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "niat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Manpower  Act  of 

"Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Act')  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence- 
'The  Congress  further  finds  that,  because  of 
reductions  in,  or  changes  in  the  nature 
kind,  or  extent  of,  national  defense  and 
other  Industrial  activities,  many  professional 
employees  have  become  unemployed,  and  be- 
cause of  the  specialized  nature  of  their  pre- 
vious employment,  are  in  need  of  refresher 
or  reorientation  educational  courses  in  order 
to  become  qualified  for  other  employment  in 
their  professions.' 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102(5)  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  as 
amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Act'),  is  amended  by  adding  a  comma  after 
the  word  'arrange'  and  inserting  'through 
grants  or  contracts,'  immediately  following 
the  comma. 

"(b)  Section  102  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  new  paragraph  (6)  at 
the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(6)  establish  a  program  of  experimental, 
developmental,     demonstration,     and     pilot 
projects,  through  grants  with  public  or  pri- 
vate  nonprofit   agencies   or    contracts   with 
public  or  any  appropriate  private  agency,  for 
the   purpose   of  Improving  techniques   and 
demonstrating  the   effectiveness  of  special- 
ized methods  In  meeting  the  manpower,  em- 
ployment, and  training  problems  of  worker 
groups  such  as  the  long-term  unemployed 
disadvantaged  youth,  displaced  older  work- 
ers, the  handicapped,  members  of  minority 
groups,  and  other  similar  groups.     In  carry- 
ing   out    this    subsection    the    Secretary    of 
Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  consult  with 
the   Secretaries   of   Health,   Education,   and 
Welfare,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.    Where 
programs  under  this  section  require  Institu- 
tional   training,    appropriate    arrangements 
for  such  training  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary    of   Labor    and    the    Secretary    of 
Health.   Education,   and   Welfare.     He   shall 
also  seek  the  advice  of  consultants  with  re- 
spect to  the  standards  governing  the  ade- 
quacy and  design  of  proposals,  the  ability  of 
applicants,   and   the  priority  of  projects  In 
meeting  the  objectives  of  the  Act; 

"Sec  4.  Section  103  and  104  are  renum- 
bered 106  and  107,  and  new  sections  103,  104. 
and  105  are  added,  to  read  as  follows: 
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"JOB    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

"  'Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
stimulate  and  assist.  In  cooperation  with 
Interested  agencies  both  public  and  private. 
Job  development  programs,  through  on-the- 
job  training  and  other  suitable  methods,  that 
will  serve  to  expand  employment  by  the 
filling  of  those  service  and  related  needs 
which  are  not  now  being  met  because  of  lack 
of  trained  workers  or  other  reasons  affecting 


I 


employment    or   opportunities   for   employ- 
ment. \ 

"  'LABOR    MOBILITY    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"'Sec.  104.  (a)  During  tbe  period  ending 
June  30,  1967,  the  Secretatfy  of  Labor  shall 
develop  and  carry  out,  In  ft  limited  number 
of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  In 
reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  In- 
crease the  mobility  of  unemployed  workers 
by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  relo- 
cation expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  proj- 
ects the  Secretary  may  provide  such  assist- 
ance, m  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both, 
only  to  Involuntarily  unemployed  individ- 
uals who  cannot  reasonaWy  be  expected  to 
secure  full-time  employment  In  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  reside,  have  bona  fide 
offers  of  employment  (other  than  temporary 
or  seasonal  employment) ,  and  are  deemed 
qualified  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they 
are  being  employed. 

"'(b)  Loans  or  grants  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
with  loans  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions : 

"  •  ( 1 )  there  Is  reasonajble  assurance  of 
repayment  of  the  loan; 

'"(2)  the  credit  Is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources 
or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs: 

"'(3)  the  amount  of  tihe  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
assure  achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  loan  Is  made; 

'"(4)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  average  marKet  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  camparable 
maturity,  plus  (B)  such  additional  charge. 
If  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  its  purposes;  and 

"'(5)  the  loan  Is  repayable  within  not 
more  than  ten  years. 

'"(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$5,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"  'trainee  PLACEMENT  ASSISITANCE  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECTS 

"  'Sec  105.  During  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1967.  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
carry  out  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  to  assist  In  the  placement  of  persons 
seeking  employment  through  a  public  em- 
ployment office  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted or  participated  In  a  federally  assisted 
or  financed  training,  coun$clIng,  work  train- 
ing, or  work  experience  program  and  who, 
after  appropriate  counseling,  have  been  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  qualified  and  suitable 
for  the  employment  In  question,  but  to  whom 
employment  Is  or  may  be  denied  for  reasons 
other  than  ability  to  perform,  including  diffi- 
culty in  securing  bonds  for  Indemnifying 
their  employers  against  loss  from  the  in- 
fidelity, dishonesty,  or  default  of  such  per- 
sons. In  carrying  out  these  projects  the 
Secretary  may  make  payments  to  or  con- 
tracts with  employers  or  Institutions  author- 
ized to  indemnify  employers  against  such 
losses.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1936,  and  June  30, 
1967,  not  more  than  $200,000  and  $300,000. 
respectively,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section.' 

"Sec  5.  Section  202(1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  'and  such 
persons  shall  be  eligible  for  training  allow- 
ances for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  twenty 
weeks.',  and  by  changing  the  comma  after 
the  word  'Act'  to  a  period. 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Amend  the  second  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  'Such  payments  shall  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hundred 


and  four  weeks,  and  the  basic  amount  of 
any  such  payment  in  any  week  for  persons 
undergoing  training.  Including  uncompen- 
sated employer-provided  training,  shall  not 
exceed  $10  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment  compen- 
sation payment  (including  allowances  for 
dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemploy- 
ment In  the  State  making  such  payments 
during  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter 
period  for  which  such  data  are  available: 
Provided,  That  the  basic  amount  of  such 
payments  may  be  Increased  by  85  a  week 
for  each  dependent  over  two  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  additional  dependents:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  any  week  an  Indi- 
vidual who,  but  for  his  training,  would  be 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation  in 
excess  of  his  total  allowance.  Including  pay- 
ments for  dependents,  shall  receive  an  allow- 
ance increased  by  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
cess.'; 

"(2)  Amend  the  second  paragraph  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a 
person  receives  unemployment  compensa- 
tion under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  any  other  Federal  or  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  which  is  less 
than  the  total  training  allowance,  Includ- 
ing payments  for  dependents,  provided  for 
by  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  supplemental 
training  allowance  may  be  paid  to  a  person 
eligible  for  a  training  allowance  under  this 
Act.  The  supplemental  training  allowance 
shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between  his 
unemployment  compensation  and  the  train- 
ing allowance  provided  by  the  preceding 
paragraph.'; 

"(3)  Insert  the  words  'under  the  training 
program'  after  'compensated  hours  per  week' 
In  the  third  paragraph  of  such  subsection; 

"(4)  In  lieu  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
such  subsection  Insert  the  following: 

"  'The  training  allowance  of  a  person  en- 
gaged in  training  under  section  204  or  231 
shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  employ- 
ment (other  than  employment  under  an  on- 
the-job  training  program  under  section  204) 
which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per 
week,  but  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount 
equal  to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked 
In  excess  of  twenty  hours  per  week.' 

"(b)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Insert  a  comma  after  the  word  'trans- 
portation' where  it  first  occurs,  strike  out 
the  language  after  that  word  and  before  the 
word  'Provided'  and  insert  the  following  In 
lieu  therof :  'and  when  such  training  is  pro- 
vided in  facilities  which  are  not  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  trainee's  regular 
place  of  residence,  subsistence  expenses  for 
separate   maintenance  of   the   trainee:'. 

"(2)  Change  the  period  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 203(b)  to  a  comma  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing immediately  thereafter:  'except  that 
In  noncontiguous  States  and  In  areas  outside 
the  continental  United  States  where  the  per 
diem  allowance  prescribed  under  section  836 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  exceeds  the 
maximum  per  diem  allowance  prescribed 
under  that  section  for  contiguous  States, 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  a  reasonable 
increase  in  the  transportation  subsistence 
expenses  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  he 
may  prescribe.' 

"(c)  Section  203(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Strike  the  words  'not  less  than' 
and  Insert  'at  least'  In  lieu  thereof; 

"(2)  Insert  a  colon  after  the  words  'gain- 
ful employment',  strike  everything  In  the 
first  sentence  after  the  words  'gainful  em- 
ployment", and  Insert  the  following  in  lieu 
thereof:  'Provided,  That  he  shall  not  pay 
training  allowances  to  members  of  a  family 
or  a  household  In  which  the  head  of  the 
family  or  the  head  of  the  household  as  de- 


fined In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  employed,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  payments  are  necessary  in  order 
for  the  trainees  to  undertake  or  to  continue 
training:  Provided  further.  That  no  allow- 
ances shall  be  paid  to  any  member  of  a  fam- 
ily or  household  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  the  head  of  such  family  or 
household  has  terminated  his  employment 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  such  member 
for  training  allowances  imder  this  section.' 

"(3)  Amend  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  The  number  of  youths  under  the 
age  of  twenty-two  who  are  receiving  training 
allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled  thereto 
but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation) shall,  except  for  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  effective 
management  of  programs  under  this  section, 
not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  all  persons  re- 
ceiving such  allowances  (or  who  would  be 
entitled  thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  un- 
employment compensation).  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  authorize  continued  payments 
of  allowances  to  any  youth  who  becomes 
twenty-two  years  of  age  during  the  course 
of  his  training,  if  he  has  completed  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  such  training.' 

"(d)  Section  203(d)  of  the  Act  is  repealed 
and  sections  203(e),  203(f),  203(g),  203(h) 
203(1),    and    203 (J)     are    relettered    203(d).' 
203(e),  203(f),  203(g),  203(h).  and  203(1). 

"(e)  The  present  section  203(h)  (2)  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  everything  in  the 
first  sentence  after  the  words  'all  of  such 
benefits  paid'  and  adding  a  period  immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

"Sec.  7.  Section  204(c)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  'Where  on-the-job 
training  programs  vmder  this  part  require 
supplementary  and  related  classroom  in- 
struction, whether  on-site  or  institutional 
in  nature,  appropriate  arrangements  for  such 
Instruction  shall  be  In  conformity  with  sec- 
tion 231  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor." 

"Sec  8.  Section  208  is  repealed. 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  231  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"  'Such  State  agencies  shall  provide  for 
such  training  through  public  educational 
agencies  or  Institutions  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  private  educational  or  training 
Institutions  where  such  private  institutions 
can  (1)  provide  substantially  equivalent 
training  with  comparable  Federal  expendi- 
tures, or  (2)  provide  equipment  or  services 
not  available  In  pubUc  Institutions,  particu- 
larly for  training  In  technical  and  subprofes- 
sional occupations,  or  (3)  make  possible  an 
expanded  use  of  the  individual  referred 
method,  or  (4)  aid  In  reducing  more  quickly 
unemployment  or  current  and  prospective 
manpower  shortages.* 

"(b)  Section  231  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  the 
following  In  lieu  thereof:  'The  State  agency 
shall  be  paid  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the 
State  of  carrying  out  the  agreement,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare determines  that  payments  In  excess  of 
90  per  centum  are  necessary  because  (1)  a 
State  Is  without  authority  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  "Manpower  Act  of  1965" 
to  enact  legislation  providing  contributions 
to  noncollegiate.  adult  education  or  training 
conducted  in  public  institutions,  or  (2)  such 
payments  with  respect  to  private  educational 
or  training  Institutions  are  required  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  for  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1966.  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  100  per 
centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying 
out  the  agreement.  Non -Federal  contribu- 
tions may  be  In  cash  or  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  services.' 
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"Sec.  10.  Title  II  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  part  C  to  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'PART    C REDEVELOPMENT    AREAS 

"'Sec.  251.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  of  Health,  Edxicatlon,  and  Welfare,  In 
accordance  with  their  respective  responsibili- 
ties under  parts  A  and  B  of  this  title,  are 
authorized  to  provide  a  supplementary  pro- 
gram of  training  and  training  allowances,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
residing  in  areas  designated  as  redevelopment 
areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  any  sub- 
sequent Act  authorizing  such  designation. 
Such  program  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  otherwise  applicable  to  programs 
under  tills  Act  and  with  their  respective 
functions  under  those  provisions,  except 
that — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
determine  the  occupational  training  or  re- 
training needs  of  unemployed  or  under- 
employed individuals  residing  In  redevelop- 
ment areas; 

"'(2)  all  unemployed  or  underemployed 
individuals  residing  in  redevelopment  areas 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
emplovment  as  a  result  of  such  training  may 
be  referred  and  selected  for  training  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances 
under  this  section:  Provided,  That  the 
amotmt  and  duration  of  training  allowances 
under  this  section  shall  In  no  event  exceed 
the  amount  and  duration  of  training  allow- 
ances provided  under  section  203(a)  of  this 
Act; 

"'(3)  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  each 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion, prescribe  Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and 

"  '(4)  no  funds  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  generally  apportioned  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  this  Act,  nor  shall 
any  matching  funds  be  generally  required, 
except  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
the  case  may  be,  Jointly  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  may  deem  appropriate,  giving 
adequate  consideration  to  the  relative  needs 
of  the  eligible  areas. 

"  '(b)  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  are  hereby  repealed.  The 
repeal  of  these  sections  shall  not  afifect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of.  any  contract,  commitment,  or 
other  obligation  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  prior  to  the  date 
of  repeal  of  such  sections.' 

"Sec.  11.  Section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof, 
inserting  a  colon  in  lieu  of  the  period,  and 
adding  the  following  after  the  colon:  'Pro- 
vided. That  no  funds  apportioned  with  re- 
spect to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
reapportioned  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth  month  of  such  fiscal  year  and  only 
upon  thirty  days  prior  notice  to  such  State 
of  the  proposed  reapportionment,  except  that 
the  requirement  for  prior  notice  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  reapportionment 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year.' 

"Sec.  12.  Section  302  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  'and'  following  "the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act.' 
Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  in- 
serting 'and  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963."  following  'the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946.' 


"Sec.  13.  Section  304  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  304.  (a)  For  the  purpwses  of  carry- 
ing out  title  I,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $46,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

"  '(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  parts 
A  and  B  of  title  II,there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $385,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

"  '(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part 
C  of  title  II,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $22,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 
and  for  each  year  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"  '(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
III.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  each 
year  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary.' 

"Sec.  14.  The  following  subsection  is  added 
to  section  305  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(e)  The  costs  of  all  training  programs 
approved  in  any  fiscal  year,  including  the 
total  cost  of  training  allowances  for  such 
programs,  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  for  that  fiscal 
year;  and  the  amount  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ment shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
per  centum  requirement  in  eflfect  at  the 
time  such  programs  are  approved:  Provided, 
That  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  may  be  expended  for 
training  programs  approved  under  this  Act 
prior  to  July  1, 1965." 

"Sec.  15.  Section  306(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  'pro- 
cedures' the  following:  'including,  subject 
to  such  policies,  rules  and  regulations  as 
they  may  prescribe,  the  approval  of  any 
prpgram  under  section  202,  the  coet  of  which 
does  not  exceed  $75,000'. 

"Sec.  16.  Sections  309(a)  and  309(b)  are 
both  amended  by  striking  'Prior  to  March  1. 
1963.  and  again  prior  to  April  1.  1964.  April 
1.  1965.  and  April  1,  1966'  and  inserting'  In 
lieu  thereof:   'Prior  to  April  1  in  each  year.' 

"Sec.  17.  Sections  310(a)  and  310(b)  are 
both  amended  by  striking  '1966'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '1970'." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  S.  974 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  February  2,  1965.  Its 
purpose  is  to  extend,  expand,  and  im- 
prove the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962 — hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

S.  974  amends  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Tiaining  Act  to  broaden  the 
research  and  experimental  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  also  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promote,  stim- 
ulate, and  assist  nationwide  job  devel- 
opment activities  in  the  service  occupa- 
tions and  related  fields. 

The  training  allowance  provisions  of 
title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  are  improved  and  the 
role  of  private  educational  facilities  in 
the  manpower  training  program  is  clar- 
ified. The  bill  permits  payment  of  daily 
commuting  costs  where  such  costs  would 
be  burdensome  to  the  trainee  and  allows 
administrative  increases  in  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence  payments  in  States 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States.  It  pennits  a  larger  role 
lor  the  States  in  setting  up  smaller  train- 


ing projects.  In  addition,  manpower 
training  activities  in  redevelopment 
areas  heretofore  carried  out  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  are  transferred 
to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  with  a  separate  authori- 
zation. 

The  bill  extends  the  program  for  4 
additional  years,  and  retains  full  Federal 
financing  for  the  program  through  June 
30.  1966.  Thereafter,  the  States  will  be 
required  to  contribute  10  percent  of  in- 
stitutional training  costs,  with  certain 
exceptions  permitted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  10  percent  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind.  The  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations  of  $454  million  for  fiscal 
1966  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Finally,  it 
provides  that  reapportionment  of  funds 
among  the  States  will  not  be  effected 
prior  to  January  1  of  each  year  and  then 
only  upon  30  days'  advance  notice — ex- 
cept during  the  final  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

NEED    FOR    THE    BILL 

The  goal  set  by  the  Congress  when  it 
enacted  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  in  1962  was  to  provide 
training  for  400,000  jobless  workers  dvu-- 
ing  the  3  years  for  which  the  program 
was  originally  authorized.  This  goal  is 
now  within  reach. 

This  is  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  record  so  far: 

Training  has  been  approved  for  almost 
320,000  trainees  of  whom  135,000  are 
currently  enrolled  in  training  programs. 

Another  60.000  individuals  have  been 
made  more  employable  through  special 
demonstration  projects  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  those  com- 
pleting institutional  training  have  been 
placed  in  jobs. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  those  complet- 
ing on-the-job  training  have  been  placed. 

Training,  entry,  or  refresher  courses, 
covering  all  skill  fields,  including  tech- 
nical and  semiprofessional,  skilled  and 
semiskilled  white  collar,  service,  and  ag- 
ricultural occupations,  have  been  offered 
under  the  program. 

Training  opportunities  for  the  long- 
term  unemployed  are  receiving  heavy 
emphasis.  About  half  the  inschool 
trainees  were  unemployed  for  15  weeks 
or  more  prior  to  enrollment  and  one- 
third  were  jobless  for  more  than  half  a 
year.  One  quarter  of  all  trainess  have 
been  nonwhite  workers. 

The  program  has  con(^ntrated  much 
of  its  attention  on  youth,  The  group  pres- 
ently most  afflicted  by  unemployment. 
During  1964,  enrollment  of  youth  rose 
to  38  percent  of  all  enrollees  in  inschool 
training. 

Those  with  little  education  have  also 
received  special  attention.  Training  of 
unemployed  persons  with  less  than 
grade  school  education  more  than  dou- 
bled during  1964. 

While  these  accomplishments  are 
gratifying  to  the  committee,  experience 
has  also  demonstrated  the  need  for  im- 
provement. A  number  of  changes  in  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  statute  have  been  found  necessary. 


As  the  President  stated  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report: 

The  promise  in  the  Employment  Act  of  Job 
opportunities  for  all  those  able  and  wanting 
to  work  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 

Four  unprecedented  years  of  economic 
expansion,  coupled  with  a  new  and  grow- 
ing manpower  retraining  effort  have  not 
brought  full  employment.  Yet  there  are 
shortages  of  qualified  workers  in  many 
industries  and  occupations.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  some  3.7  million — 
5  percent  of  the  labor  force — unemployed 
citizens  who  want  work  but  are  unable 
to  find  it.  There  are  20  million  Ameri- 
cans who  lack  the  minimum  training  re- 
quired for  most  jobs  in  today's  complex 
economy.  Another  1.3  million  jobseek- 
ers  will  be  added  to  the  labor  force  this 
year,  including  a  net  rise  of  500,000  in 
the  number  of  teenage  youngsters  who 
must  have  a  socially  useful  outlet  for 
their  youthful  energies  to  say  nothing  of 
a  hope  of  fulfilling  their  human  aspira- 
tions. Many  of  these  youth,  some  7.5 
million  during  the  decade,  will  lack  a 
high  school  diploma.  To  complicate 
matters  further,  the  accelerating  rate  of 
technological  innovation  and  its  con- 
comitant, sweeping  changes  in  skill  re- 
quirements of  thousands  of  jobs,  is  put- 
ting a  premium  on  advanced  education 
and  the  increased  adaptability  it  brings. 

These  are  the  manpower  challenges; 
and  one  urgent  need  is  to  provide  some 
measure  of  occupational  adaptability  to 
tlie  legions  of  workers  for  whom  it  is  al- 
ready too  late  to  provide  "normal"  edu- 
cational opportunities.  In  response. 
several  modifications  in  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  have 
been  recommended  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  committee 
agreed  substantially  with  those  recom- 
mendations, with  some  modifications. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  substantial 
successes  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  clearly  justify  its  ex- 
tension. The  causes  of  unemployment 
are  acknowledged  to  be  national  in  scope 
and  its  burdens  should  be  borne  by  all. 
Many  States  and  local  governments  are 
unable  to  provide  matching  funds.  They 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  as- 
sume what  is  substantially  a  national 
obligation.  Virtually  all  of  the  State 
Governors  expressed  their  strong  desire 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  contin- 
uation of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Many  have  specifi- 
cally requested  that  the  matching  re- 
quirements now  in  the  statute  be  eased. 

We  have  much  to  learn  in  improving 
our  manpower  programs.  The  achieve- 
ments already  realized  with  the  limited 
manpower  research  program  already 
undertaken  have  been  exceedingly  use- 
ful. They  have  indicated  the  huge 
potential  contribution  which  manpower 
development  programs  can  make  to  the 
restoration  of  full  employment.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  provisions  of 
the  act  be  expanded  so  that  further 
experimentation  can  be  carried  out. 

The  several  modifications  in  the  train- 
ing allowance  provisions  will  assure  that 
the  central  purposes  of  the  act  are 
served,  particularly  training  of  the  dis- 


advantaged and  other  unemployed  who 
genuinely  require  it.  Experience  has 
fully  demonstrated  that  training  allow- 
ances are  critical  to  the  success  of  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
programs. 

Eligibility  for  training  allowances 
largely  determines  the  capacity  of  most 
workers  to  accept  training  and  the 
length  of  time  they  can  continue  in 
training  status.  The  changes  in  training 
allowances — lengthening  the  period  of 
eligibility,  making  more  disadvantaged 
and  needy  people  eligible,  and  increasing 
the  amount  for  trainees  with  large  fam- 
ilies, are  all  designed  to  facilitate  the 
retraining  of  the  people  who  need  it 
most. 

Bringing  the  ARA  training  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  will  equalize  the  benefits  of  the  two 
programs.  It  is  a  major  step  toward 
rationalizing  and  consolidating  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  programs.  Adequate 
safeguards  are  included  in  the  bill  to 
assure  that  the  original  purpose  of  ARA 
training  is  preserved. 

Finally,  one  of  the  new  features  of 
the  act  is  the  proposed  nationwide  job 
development  program.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz,  in  testifying  before  the 
committee,  requested  the  new  provision 
to  provide  clear  direction  for  the  active 
development  of  jobs  in  the  service  area 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program. 

The  committee  was  assured  that  find- 
ings of  the  Department  confirm  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  potential  for  job 
development  and  for  trained  people  in 
service  and  related  work.  Without  a 
specific,  coordinated  program  those  un- 
fulfilled service  demands,  ranging  from 
household  help  to  appliance  servicing 
and  beyond,  would,  very  probably,  never 
be  articulated,  never  enhance  our  gross 
national  product,  never  provide  the  work 
so  desperately  needed  by  millions  of  idle 
hands. 

The  committee  shares  the  conviction 
of  the  President  of  the  Untied  States, 
expressed  publicly  on  February  1,  1965. 
"that  a  substantial  number  of  jobs  can 
be  developed  from  presently  existing  and 
unmet  service  needs — in  business,  at 
home,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  com- 
munity." 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  would  make 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  permanent  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee amended  the  bill  to  extend  the 
present  June  30,  1966,  termination  date 
of  title  II  for  an  additional  4  years,  to 
June  30,  1970.  The  committee  is  mind- 
ful of  the  problems  encountered  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  in  planning  and 
staffing  for  future  training  programs 
under  temporary  legislation.  However, 
the  committee  feels  that  a  4-year  exten- 
sion should  enable  the  States  to  fully 
plan  and  meet  staff  requirements  for 
future  programs  and  pennit  full-scale 
development  of  essential  manpower 
policies. 

STATE   MATCHING 

The  bill  as  introduced  would  require 
10-percent  matching,  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
of  all  training  costs  from  all  non-Fed- 
eral sources. 


While  the  States,  almost  unanimously, 
enthusiastically  favor  continuation  of 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  training,  only  a  handful  are  both 
able  and  willing  to  provide  cash  match- 
ing funds.  Many  States  have  virtually 
exhausted  their  revenue  sources  both 
with  respect  to  borrowing  and  taxing. 
State  indebtedness  exceeds  $92  billion- 
three  times  the  indebtedness  of  just  12 
years  ago.  Thus,  recognition  must  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  programs  will 
not  continue  in  many  States  if  they  are 
required  to  appropriate  fimds  for 
matching. 

The  authorization  for  in-kind  match- 
ing is  designed  to  afford  such  States  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  toward  train- 
ing programs  without  the  necessity  of 
cash  appropriations.  It  will,  in  addition, 
preserve  local  responsibility  by  encour- 
aging the  use  of  existing  facilities  for 
training. 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  would  require 
matching  of  training  allowances  as  well 
as  institutional  training  costs.  Training 
allowances,  by  definition,  cannot  be 
matched  except  in  cash,  and  the  fair 
value  of  State-provided  equipment,  serv- 
ices, and  facilities  under  most  training 
programs  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  in- 
kind  matching  of  total  training  costs. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  before  the 
subcommittee  disclosed  that  many  States 
are  without  constitutional  authority  to 
provide  matching  funds  for  private  edu- 
cation. At  least  one  State,  Oklahoma, 
is  constitutionally  prohibited  from  con- 
tributing State  funds  toward  public  or 
private  adult,  noncoUegiate  education. 
Furthermore,  private  educational  insti- 
tutions cannot  themselves  be  expected 
to  match  training  costs,  in  cash  or  in 
kind. 

The  committee  amendment  would 
eliminate  matching  for  training  allow- 
ances and  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
State  matching  for  institutional  train- 
ing costs  for  an  additional  year,  until 
June  30,  1966.  The  extension  of  full 
Federal  financing  for  1  more  year  will 
enable  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  work  out  the  administrative  de- 
tails of  the  limited  matching  require- 
ments adopted  by  the  committee. 

Beginning  June  30,  1966.  Federal  pay- 
ments for  institutional  training  costs 
would  be  limited  to  90  percent  of  the  cost 
to  the  States  of  carrying  out  agreements 
with  the  States  for  institutional  training. 
In  addition,  the  committee  amendment 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  when  necessary, 
to  make  payments  to  a  State  in  excess  of 
90  percent  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines; either,  first,  that  a  State  is  with- 
out present  constitutional  authority  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  adult,  noncol- 
legiate,  public,  institutional  training;  or 
second,  that  higher  Federal  payments 
are  required  for  training  in  private  in- 
stitutions. 

The  exception  for  private  training  is 
intended  to  provide  full  Federal  financ- 
ing if  necessary  both  where  a  State  either 
cannot  legally,  or  does  not  in  a  given 
training  program,  contribute  to  private 
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education  or  training,  or  where  a  pri- 
vate institution  itself  does  not  provide 
in-kind  or  in-cash  matching  contribu- 
tions. 

While  the  committee  realizes  that 
under  these  matching  provisions  most 
training  conducted  in  private  institu- 
tions will  be  under  full  Federal  financ- 
ing, and  committee  feels  that  the  door 
should  not  be  closed  to  matching  con- 
tributions from  any  source. 

The  committee  considers  that  the 
State  matching  requirements  of  the  bill, 
as  report^,  will  enable  all  States  to 
assume  their  full  responsibility  under  the 
Manpower  E>evelopment  and  Training 
Act.  The  committee  does  not  expect  any 
further  review  of  the  matching  provisions 
of  the  act  will  be  necessai-y  and  con- 
siders the  matching  provisions  as  re- 
ported to  be  final. 

NEED     FOR     PROFESSIONAL     REORIENTATION     AND 
REFRESHER    COURSES 

The  committee  has  amended  the 
statement  of  findings  and  purpose  of 
the  act  to  add  a  further  congressional 
finding  that  because  of  defense  and  other 
industrial  reductions  or  closing,  profes- 
sional employees  who  become  unem- 
ployed are  in  need  of  refresher  or  re- 
orientation courses  to  become  qualified 
for  other  employment  within  their  pro- 
fessions. 

The  finding  is  intended  to  express 
concern  for  the  professionally  trained 
individual  whose  particular  skill  becomes 
obsolete  or  who  may  have  suffered  from 
overspecialization.  Such  persons  may  be 
in  need  of  reorientation  or  refresher 
courses  within  their  area  of  general  ex- 
pertise. The  committee  does  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  authorize  any  new  training 
programs  in  this  area  since  there  is  pres- 
ently sufficient  authority  for  such  train- 
ing in  the  act.  The  finding  adopted  by 
the  committee  is  not  intended  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  training  allow- 
ances to  professional  persons  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  paid  such  allowances. 

EXPERIMENTAL    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  there 
is  need  for  expanded  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  in  order  to  de- 
velop new  techniques  for  finding  answers 
to  complicated  manpower  problems. 

The  bill  as  introduced  authorized  con- 
tracts only  with  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies. The  committee  amended  the  bill 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
tract for  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  with  any  private  or  public 
agency.  Grants  may  be  made  only  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies. 

Although  it  is  expected  that  generally 
grants  will  be  used  for  smaller  research 
projects,  this  limitation  would  not  apply 
to  the  establishment  of  manpower  re- 
search centers  which  would  require 
larger  sums  of  money.  Because  the 
scope  of  the  centers  would  encompass 
the  encouragement  of  research,  the 
training  of  researchers,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  long-term  agreements  with 
universities,  larger  sums  should  be  avail- 
able for  these  activities. 

Authorization  for  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  under  title  I  and 
the  transfer  of  authorization  for  labor 
mobility  projects  from  title  11  to  title  I 
will  free  such  programs  from  the  State 


matching  and  apportionment  require- 
ments of  title  II  and  permit  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
operational  research. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need 
for  replacement  and  bonding  assistance 
to  rehabilitated  trainees  with  criminal 
records.  However,  the  authorization  for 
trainee  bonding  and  other  placement  as- 
sistance is  understood  by  the  committee 
to  be  strictly  experimental  since  such 
projects  have  not  been  tried  heretofore. 
The  funds  for  such  projects  are  limited 
to  $500,000  over  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

TRAINING    ALLOWANCE    DURATION 

The  extension  of  the  maximum  dura- 
tion of  training  allowance  payments  to  2 
years  is  necessai-y  to  reduce  the  pressures 
on  trainees  in  programs  which  have  had 
to  be  accelerated  to  meet  the  present  52- 
week  limit.  Accelerated  training  has 
caused  trainees  who  might  otherwise 
complete  training  to  drop  out  of  pro- 
grams because  they  are  unable  to  absorb 
their  training  in  such  concentrated 
doses.  The  extension  of  the  duration 
of  training  allowances  will  also  permit 
programs  in  many  of  the  more  highly 
skilled  and  technical  occupations. 

COMPUTATION    OF     THE    BASIC    AMOUNT     OF 
TRAINING    ALLOWANCES 

Under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  the  basic  training  allow- 
ance is  the  average  weekly  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payment  for  total 
unemployment.  Some  State  imemploy- 
ment  insurance  laws  require  the  reduc- 
tion of  benefits  paid  to  a  recipient  by  the 
amount  of  pension  payments,  social  se- 
curity benefits,  and  other  such  payments 
which  he  receives.  The  effect  has  been 
to  reduce  the  average  weekly  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payment  by  about  $2 
in  such  States.  Trainees  in  such  States 
are  believed  to  be  unfairly  penalized. 

The  committee  therefore  amended  the 
act  to  provide  that  the  total  amount 
paid  to  any  individual  who  receives  a  re- 
duced benefit  check  for  the  above  rea- 
sons be  disregarded  when  computing  the 
weekly  average  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  the  purposes  of  determining 
the  basic  amount  of  training  allowances. 

TRAINING  ALLOWANCE  INCREASES 

The  bill  provides  for  additional  allow- 
ances of  $5  a  week  for  each  dependent 
over  two  up  to  a  maximum  of  six. 

The  committee  understands  that  the 
$10  increased  training  allowance  pro- 
vided by  the  1963  amendments%o  the  act 
is  now  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  persons  in  a  trainee's  household  and 
the  length  of  time  a  trainee  has  been  in 
training.  Thus,  a  trainee  member  of  a 
household  with  three  or  more  members 
is  now  eligible  to  receive  an  extra  $5  a 
week  for  the  first  4  weeks  of  training  and 
an  additional  $5  a  week  thereafter.  No 
extra  allowance  is  paid  to  a  trainee  who 
lives  in  a  household  with  fewer  than  three 
members  during  his  first  10  weeks  of 
training,  but  he  may  receive  an  extra  $10 
a  week  after  the  10th  week.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  informed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  the  Department 
contemplates  paying  the  extra  $5  per 
dependent  authorized  by  the  bill  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $10  presently  permitted  imder 
the  act.  Thus,  for  example,  a  trainee 
with   three   dependents  may  have  his 


basic  allowance  increased  by  $15  per 
week,  $10  under  the  1963  amendment 
and  $5  for  his  third  dependent.  A 
trainee  with  six  or  more  dependents  may 
have  his  basic  allowance  increased  by 
$30  a  week. 

TRANSPORTATION     AND     SUBSISTENCE    PAYMENTS 

The  bill  authorizes  transportation  al- 
lowances for  commuting  from  a  trainee's 
regular  residence  to  his  place  of  train- 
ing. The  committee  recognizes  the 
hardships  which  result  when  a  trainee 
must  use  his  training  allowance  pay- 
ments for  commuting  expenses.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  adopt  regulations  specify- 
ing that  commutation  allowances  be  paid 
only  for  the  least  expensive  form  of 
transportation  reasonably  available  to  a 
trainee. 

The  committee  added  an  additional 
amendment  to  the  act  to  permit  reason- 
able increases  in  the  present  rates  of 
10  cents  per  mile  for  transportation  pay- 
ments and  $5  a  day  for  subsistence  pay- 
ments in  those  areas,  specifically,  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska,  where  higher  rate 
transportation  is  necessary  and  the 
minimum  costs  of  room  and  board  are 
in  excess  of  $5  a  day.  In  Alaska,  for 
example,  most  trainees  must  use  com- 
mercial air  transportation  at  rates  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  10  cents  per 
mile  limit.  The  Federal  per  diem  rates 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  $21  as  com- 
pared with  $16  in  the  other  48  States. 
Such  increases  in  transportation  rates 
will  not  be  authorized  for  commuting 
expenses. 

ELIGIBILITT     FOR    TRAINING    ALLOWANCES 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  would  permit 
the  payment  of  training  allowances  to 
single  persons  without  dependents  and 
to  more  than  one  family  member  if  the 
head  of  the  family  is  unemployed.  A 
committee  amendment  would  permit 
payment  of  training  allowances  to  fam- 
ily members,  even  though  the  head  of 
the  family  is  or  becomes  employed, 
where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines such  payments  are  necessary  to 
enable  a  trainee  to  undertake  or  con- 
tinue with  training. 

TRAINING    ALLOWANCES    FOR    YOUTHS 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  continue 
training  allowance  payments  to  a  youth 
who  becomes  22  years  of  age  while  in 
training,  provided  he  has  substantially 
completed  his  training. 

The  committee  amendment  will  permit 
the  selection  of  youths  for  a  training 
program  who  might  otherwise  be  denied 
training  becau.se  the  duration  of  the 
pi-ogram  extends  beyond  his  22d  birth- 
day. 

ON-THE-JOB     TRAINING 

The  committee  has  learned  that  in 
the  development  and  execution  of  on- 
the-job  training  programs,  the  division 
of  responsibilities  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  contem- 
plated under  section  204(c)  of  the  act  has 
not  been  observed.  This  provision  con- 
templates that  some  degree  of  flexibility 
should  be  maintained.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  clear  language  of  the  statute, 
classroom    instruction    for    on-the-job 


training  programs,  whether  supplemen- 
tary or  related,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  arrangements  for  such 
instruction  must  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  his  designee. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  connection  with  on-the-job 
training  programs  under  section  204  re- 
lates to  training  provided  at  the  jobsite, 
involving  employer-employee  relation- 
ships in  which  the  trainee  is  acquiring 
production  skills.  Closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  Departments  and  strict 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 204(c)  must  be  maintained. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  make  it  clear  that  classroom 
instruction  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  on-the-job  training  programs  is  to 
be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  contemplates  a  goal  of  60,000 
trainees  for  on-the-job  training — double 
the  number  projected  for  1965.  In  addi- 
tion, 40,000  trainees  are  projected  in 
fiscal  1966  for  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams in  service  occupations  pursuant 
to  the  new  job  development  programs. 
The  committee  welcomes  this  expansion 
of  on-the-job  training  and  recommends 
that  increased  emphasis  be  given  to  on- 
the-job  training  programs  in  the  coming 
years. 

PRIVATE    INSTITUTIONAL    TRAINING 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment setting  forth  specific  guidelines  for 
the  States  to  follow  in  determining 
whether  to  use  public  or  private  facil- 
ities for  institutional  training.  The 
committee  feels  that  the  present  require- 
ment that  private  facilities  can  only  be 
used  if  they  make  possible  reduced  Fed- 
eral expenditures  is  too  restrictive  and 
tends  to  discourage  the  States'  use  of 
private  institutions  where  existing  pri- 
vate facilities  might  have  advantages 
over  public  facilities.  Specifically,  pri- 
vate institutions  may  have  equipment  or 
services  not  available  in  public  facilities. 
Furthermore,  training  of  individuals 
may  be  facilitated  where  a  particular 
training  course  is  available  at  a  private 
school.  In  this  connection,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  referrals  of  individuals 
for  training  should  receive  increased 
emphasis.  1 

REDEVELOPMENT    AREA    TRAINING 

The  bill,  in  a  new  section,  incorporates 
the  training  provisions  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  under  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  several  clarifying  amend- 
ments to  make  it  clear  that,  with  four 
specified  exceptions.  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  training  programs  will  be  op- 
erated in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

The  four  exceptions  provide  that,  first, 
occupational  training  aod  retraining 
needs  will  be  detennined  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Commerce;  second, 
all  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons residing  in  redevelopment  areas 
will  be  eligible  for  training  and  train- 
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ing  allowances;  third,  no  State  matching 
will  be  required;  and  fourth,  appropri- 
ated funds  will  not  be  apportioned 
among  the  States. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  authorization  for  ARA  train- 
ing under  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  repeal  of  sections  16 
and  17  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is 
intended  primarily  as  a  legal  consolida- 
tion rather  than  change  in  operating 
procedures.  The  scope,  purposes  and 
emphasis  of  ARA  training  are  not  in  any 
way  altered  or  diminished.  Thus,  for 
example,  consideration  is  expected  to  be 
given,  as  is  required  by  subsection  16(f) 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  "to  the 
special  needs  of  individuals  who  are  agri- 
cultural workers  or  are  engaged  in 
other  seasonal  occupations  and  who  re- 
quire occupational  training  in  order  to 
qualify  them  to  engage  in  supplementary 
employment  during  the  off  season  and 
during  other  periods  of  reduced  activity 
in  the  field  of  their  regular  or  primary 
occupations."  Training  for  redevelop- 
ment areas  will  continue  as  in  the  past 
except  for  the  expansion  of  training 
programs  which  result  from  the  in- 
creased authorized  duration  and 
amounts  of  training  allowance  payments 
and  additional  funds  available  for  ARA 
training. 

REAPPORTIONMENT    OF   FUNDS 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  will  limit  the  reapportion- 
ment of  funds  among  the  States  to  the 
second  half  of  any  fiscal  year.  The 
committee  amendment  will  also  require 
30  days'  prior  notice  to  a  State  before 
any  Federal  funds  originally  apportioned 
to  the  State  are  reapportioned.  Prior 
notice  will  not  be  required,  however,  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  alleviate  hardships 
which,  in  the  past,  have  been  caused  in 
some  States  where  funds  apportioned  to 
the  State  are,  suddenly,  and  without  ad- 
equate notice,  withdrawn  and  placed  in 
the  "national  pool"  prior  to  being  re- 
apportioned among  the  States.  The 
committee  believes  that  30  days'  notice 
will  enable  the  States  to  complete  the 
planning  and  secure  necessary  approval 
of  inprocess  training  programs  before 
funds  are  withdrawn  to  the  national 
pool. 

AUTHORIZED    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill, 
as  introduced,  to  retain  specific  author- 
ization figures  imder  each  title  of  the 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  are  in- 
creased to  $46  million  under  title  I,  $385 
million  under  parts  A  and  B  of  title  II, 
and  $22  million  under  part  C — the  area 
redevelopment  training  provisions — of 
title  n.  The  present  authorization  of  $1 
million  for  title  in  is  retained.  Such 
simis  as  may  be  necessary  are  authorized 
for  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  that  portion  of  the 
committee  report  beginning  at  the  top  of 
page  11  under  the  heading  "Use  of  Ap- 
propriated Funds"  and  running  down  to 
the  end  of  page  14  with  the  words  "until 
June  30, 1970." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

USE     OF     APPROPRIATED     FUNDS 

Under  existing  law  when  a  training  pro- 
gram is  approved  the  costs  of  training  are 
Obligated  in  their  entirety  against  the  ap- 
propriation current  at  the  time  of  approval 
of  the  program.  This  is  not  the  situation 
with  respect  to  training  allowances. 

Training  allowances  become  a  legal  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
only  after  the  trainees  are  selected  and 
referred  and  the  commitment  is  made  to 
the  individual  trainees  so  that  they  will 
receive  the  training  allowances.  Thus,  If 
a  training  program  is  approved  on  the  first 
of  June,  for  example,  the  training  cost  in 
its  entirety  becomes  an  obligation  against 
the  then  current  appropriation.  The  selec- 
tion and  referral  of  the  trainees  and  the 
commitment  to  them  may,  however,  not  be 
made  until  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  train- 
ing program  may  be  a  multiple-occupation 
program  under  which  trainees  are  selected 
and  referred   at  varying  periods. 

Consequently,  there  have  been  serious 
complications  in  the  fiscal  management  of 
the  programs.  The  result  has  been  that  a 
program  approved  in  1  fiscal  year  in  a  State 
creates  a  contingent  commitment  for  train- 
ing allowances  against  the  next  fiscal  year's 
appropriation. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  obligation  of 
all  costs  of  training  and  training  allowances 
against  the  appropriation  current  at  the 
time  the  total  program  is  approved  without 
regard  to  when  the  trainees  are  selected 
and  referred. 

LIMITED    STATE    APPROVAL     OF     SMALL 
TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which  will  permit  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish procedures  whereby  the  approval  of 
ajiy  training  program,  the  cost  of  which 
does  not  exceed  $75,000,  may  be  delegated 
to  a  State. 

The  recommendation  for  local  approval  of 
smaller  training  programs  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  way  indicating  that  the 
committee  expects  all  or.  necessarily,  even  a 
substantial  proportion  of  such  program  ap- 
provals to  be  delegated  by  the  Secretaries 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  expected  that  the  Sec- 
retaries will  use  their  discretionary  author- 
ity only  in  case  where  local  approval  will 
clearly  facilitate  operation  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program. 

SECRETARIES'     REPORTS 

Section  309(a)  of  the  act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  report  to  Congress  each 
year,  evaluating  the  programs  under  title  I 
and  part  A  of  title  II,  their  effectiveness  in 
securing  full-time  employment  for  persons 
trained  under  the  act,  the  need  for  continu- 
ing programs  and  making  recommendations 
for  their  improvement.  Thus  far,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  conducted  only  mini- 
mal evaluation  and  followup  studies  on 
trainees  and  persons  considered  for  training. 
The  committee  feels  that  section  309(a)  of 
the  act  contemplates  that  the  Secretary  sub- 
mit, along  with  his  report  on  the  operation 
of  the  programs,  an  outline  of  his  plans  and 
procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  opera- 
tions in  the  year  ahead.  Such  plans  might 
include,  among  other  things,  thorough 
studies  of  the  effects  and  results  of  training  a 
year  after  its  completion,  indicating,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  trainees  have  upgraded  the 
skills  learned  in  the  program.-^  Comparison 
studies  of  the  current  status  of  those  who 
were  refused  admittance  to  the  program  and 
those  who  failed  to  complete  their  training 
might  also  be  included.  This  will  Insure  that 
the  executive  departments  gather  the  infor- 
mation Congress  needs  if  its  voice'  in  policy- 
making is  to  be  effective. 
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SECTION-BT-SECTION      ANALYSIS     OF     THE     BILL 
AS    REPORTED 

Title  I  amendments 

Section  2  of  S.  974,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  amends  section  101  of  the  act 
by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence  the 
further  finding  of  Congress  that  professional 
employees  who  have  become  unemployed  be- 
cause of  /eductions  or  changes  in  national 
defense  or  other  industrial  activities,  are  in 
need  of  refresher  or  reorientation  courses  in 
order  to  qualify  for  other  employment  in 
their  professions. 

Section  3(a)  amends  section  102(5)  of  the 
act  by  adding  the  words  "through  grants  or 
contracts"  after  the  word  "arrange"  to  make 
it  clear  that  arrangements  for  the  conduct 
of  research  and  investigations  may  be  made 
through  grants  or  contracts. 

Section  3(b)  adds  a  new  paragraph  (6)  to 
section  102  of  the  act  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  undertake  experimental  and  pilot 
projects  through  grants  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  or  through  contracts 
with  public  or  any  appropriate  private 
agency,  to  improve  the  techniques  and  dem- 
onstrate the  effectiveness  of  specialized 
methods  in  meeting  the  manpower  and  train- 
ing problems  of  worker  groups,  such  as  hard- 
core unemployed,  the  handicapped,  older 
workers,  and  members  of  minority  groups. 

Section  4  adds  the  following  new  sections 
to  the  act  (renumbering  present  sees.  103 
and  104  accordingly) : 

1.  New  section  103,  Job  development  pro- 
grams; directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  as- 
sist, in  cooperation  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  in  the  development  of  programs 
for  on-the-job  and  other  training  in  service 
occupations. 

2.  New  section  104,  labor  mobility  demon- 
stration projects;  the  provision  authorizing 
these  projects  is  removed  from  title  n  and 
placed  in  title  I.  Authority  to  conduct  re- 
location projects  is  extended  for  2  more 
years;  the  present  requirement  that  Federal 
grants  to  meet  relocation  expenses  be  limited 
to  50  percent  is  eliminated;  conditions  with 
respect  to  loans  are  clarified:  and  the  limit 
on  xise  of  appropriated  funds  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  labor  mobility  projects  is  Increased 
from  $4  to  $5  million. 

3.  New  section  105,  trainee  placement  as- 
sistance demonstration  projects;  provides  for 
demonstration  projects  to  assist  In  placement 
of  trainees  who  cannot  obtain  Jobs  for  rea- 
sons other  than  their  ability  to  perform. 
Assistance  would  be  provided  particularly 
for  those  who,  because  they  have  criminal 
records,  cannot  secure  necessary  indemnity 
bonds.  Funds  available  for  such  projects 
are  limited  to  $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1966 
and  to  $300,000  for  fiscal  1967. 

Title  11  amendments 

Section  5  of  the  bill  Is  a  conforming 
amendment  to  section  202(1)  of  the  act  elim- 
inating the  additional  20-week  eligibility  for 
training  allowances  for  persons  selected  for 
basic  education  courses. 

Section  6(a)  amends  section  203(a)  of  the 
act  to : 

1.  Permit  the  payment  of  training  allow- 
ances up  to  2  years; 

2.  eliminate  the  taking  of  deductions  re- 
quired by  some  State  laws  in  computing  the 
weekly  average  unemployment  compensation 
to  arrive  at  the  basic  amount  of  training  al- 
lowances payable  to  trainees; 

3.  p>ermit  increases  in  the  basic  amount  of 
training  allowance  payments  by  $5  a  week  for 
each  dependent  over  two  up  to  a  maximum 
of  six  dependents;  and 

4.  permit  on-the-job  trainees  to  engage  in 
up  to  20  hours  of  outside  work  without  a  re- 
duction in  their  training  allowances. 

Section  6(b)  amends  section  203(b)  of  the 
act  to: 

1.  Authorize  transportation  allowances  for 
commuting  from  a  trainee's  regular  residence 
to  bis  place  of  training;  and 


2.  permit  reasonable  increases  in  the  10- 
cent-per-mlle  limit  on  transportation  pay- 
ments and  the  $5  per  day  limit  on  subsistence 
I>ayments  tn  the  noncontiguous  States  and 
territories  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines increases  are  necessary. 

Section  6(c)  amends  section  203(c)  of  the 
act  to  permit  single  persons  without  depend- 
ents and  more  than  one  member  of  a  fam- 
ily to  receive  training  allowances.  Training 
allowances,  however,  may  not  be  paid  to 
members  of  a  family  if  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily is  employed  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  allowances  are  necessary  for  a 
trainee  to  undertake  or  continue  with  train- 
ing. In  addition,  training  allowances  are 
prohibited  where  the  head  of  a  family  termi- 
nates his  employment  to  qualify  his  de- 
pendents for  training  allowances. 

Section  6(c)  further  amends  section  203 
(c)  of  the  act  to  provide  that  more  than  25 
percent  of  persons  receiving  training  may  be 
youths  under  age  22,  if  necessary  for  effective 
management  of  training  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, allowances  for  youths  may  be  continued 
when  a  youth  becomes  22  years  old  during 
the  course  of  his  training  If  he  has  substan- 
tially completed  his  training. 

Section  6(d)  repeals  section  203(d)  of  the 
act,  thus  eliminating  the  requirement  that 
training  allowances  be  matched  by  the 
States. 

Section  7  amends  section  204(c)  of  the  act 
by  making  it  clear  that  where  on-the-job 
training  programs  require  supplementary 
classroom  instruction,  whether  institutional 
or  onsite,  arrangements  for  such  instruction 
are  to  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  under  section  231. 

Section  8  is  a  conforming  amendment  re- 
pealing section  208  of  the  act,  the  present 
authorization  for  labor  mobility  projects. 

Section  9(a)  amends  the  second  sentence 
of  section  231  of  the  act  by  setting  forth 
guidelines  which  the  States  may  use  in  deter- 
mining whether  institutional  training  is  to 
be  provided  in  public  or  private  facilities. 
Training  may  be  provided  in  private  institu- 
tions where  such  institutions  can  ( 1 )  provide 
substantially  equivalent  training  at  compa- 
rable costs,  or  (2)  provide  equipment  or  serv- 
ices not  available  in  public  institutions,  or 
(3)  make  possible  expanded  use  of  individual 
referrals  for  training,  or  (4)  aid  in  reducing 
more  quickly  unemployment  or  current  and 
prospective  manpower  shortages. 

Section  9(b)  amends  the  third  sentence  of 
section  231  of  the  act  by  extending  full  Fed- 
eral financing  of  institutional  training  costs 
through  June  30,  1966.  Thereafter.  States 
will  be  required  to  match  10  percent  of  in- 
stitutional training  costs  except  where  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
determines  that  a  State  is  without  constitu- 
tional authority  to  contribute  to  adult,  non- 
collegiate,  public  education  or  that  increased 
Federal  financing  Is  necessary  to  conduct 
training  programs  in  private  Institutions. 
Matching  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in 
kind. 

Section  10  adds  to  title  II  of  the  act  new 
part  C.  section  251,  providing  that  training 
programs  in  areas  designated  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  under  ARA  are  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  sepa- 
rate training  provisions  under  ARA.  The 
training  provisions  of  ARA  are  repealed. 
Area  redevelopment  training  will  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  except 
that  (1)  occupational  training  and  retraining 
needs  will  be  determined  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Commerce;  (2)  all  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  residing  in  re- 
development areas  will  be  eligible  for  train- 
ing and  training  allowances;  (3)  no  State 
matching  will  be  required:  and  (4)  appro- 
priated funds  will  not  be  apportioned  among 
the  States. 
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Title  III  amendments 


Section  11  of  the  bill  amends  section  3oi 
of  the  act  by  restricting  the  reapportionment 
of  any  funds  apportioned  to  a  State  to  the 
second  half  of  any  fiscal  year  and  requirlne 
30  days  prior  notice  to  the  State  of  any 
reapportionment  except  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Section  12  is  a  technical  amendment  to 
section  302  of  the  act  adding  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  the  enumerated 
acts  set  forth  in  section  302. 

Section  13  amends  section  304  of  the  act 
by  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  of  $46  million 
for  title  I,  $385  million  for  parts  A  and  B 
of  title  II,  $22  million  for  part  C  of  title  II 
and  $1  million  for  title  III  of  the  act. 

Section  14  adds  a  new  subsection  (e)  to 
section  305  of  the  act  to  provide  that  the 
costs  of  training  allowances  as  well  as  in- 
stitutional costs  approved  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year,  and  to  permit  the  non- 
Federal  contribution  to  be  based  on  the 
matching  requirement  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  training  program  is  approved.  Thus 
training  programs  approved  before  June  30 
1966,  will  not  require  matching  by  the 
States,  even  though  payments  to  States  are 
made  after  that  date. 

Section  15  amends  section  306(a)  of  the 
act  by  authorizing  the  Secretaries  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  the  approval  at  the  State 
level  of  training  programs  the  cost  of  which 
is  not  more  than  $75,000. 

Section  16  is  a  technical  amendment  to 
section  309  of  the  act. 

Section  17  amends  section  310  of  the  act 
to  extend  the  termination  date  of  title  n 
for  an  additional  4  years,  until  June  30 
1970. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  committee 
amendments  have  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  have  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  desires  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, to  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  agree. 
Had  I  not  been  so  advised.  I  would  have 
asked  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
I  therefore  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  with  the  thought  that  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  can  be  no- 
tified and  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  understand  that  the  Senator 
has  an  amendment  he  desires  to  propose 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  was  told  when  I  came  from  a 
meeting  a  few  moments  ago  that  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prottty]  wished  to  speak  on  the  subject 


before  I  offered  my  amendment.  So  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  although  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  agree  to  do  what- 
ever my  colleagues  across  the  aisle  wish 
me  to  do  in  this  respect.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  pass  the 
bill  with  a  minimum  of  discussion.  I 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Perhaps  one  thing  should  be  done  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Vermont  speaks. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  is  prepared  to  accede 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  committee 
amendment  incorporated,  at  the  Sena- 
tor's request,  in  section  7  of  the  bill, 
and  appearing  on  page  ll|.i 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  I 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  7.  which 
appears  on  line  9,  page  11,  of  the  printed 
bill,  as  amended  by  committee  amend- 
ments, may  be  stricken  and  that  subse- 
quent sections  of  the  bill  be  renumbered 
accordingly.  This  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  was  accepted  by  us  after 
consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  staff.  It  seems  desirable 
to  withdraw  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
proceed,  I  should  like  to  express  appre- 
ciation for  the  cooperation  which  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  have  re- 
ceived from  the  members  of  the  minority. 
Individual  views  are  included  with  the 
report  on  behalf  of  certain  members  of 
the  minority.  I  find  myself  in  accord 
with  everything  set  forth  in  the  minority 
views  except  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  who  would  like  to  reduce 
the  length  of  time  the  bill  provides  in 
terms  of  the  extension  of  the  retrain- 
ing program.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  members  of  the  minority  for  the  co- 
operation we  have  received  in  connection 
with  the  marking  up  of  the  bill  and  re- 
porting it  to  the  Senate. :  I 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  certain  tech- 
nical amendments— 14  in  number— deal- 
ing entirely  with  the  dDletion  of  quota- 
tion marks,  the  indentation  of  para- 
graphs, and  the  striking  of  commas. 

All  these  amendments  have  been 
cleared  with  members  of  the  minority. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  14 
technical  amendments  may  be  approved 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  amendments  are  agreed 
to.  Ij 

The  amendments  agid 
as  follows: 

TECHNICAL    AMIttTDMENTS 

Page  3.  line  15,  insert  qtiotation  marks  be- 
fore heading:  "Job  Development  Programs". 
Page  3,  line   16,  delete   quotation  marks. 
Page  3,  line  23,  deletfl  quotation   marks. 


Page  7,  lines  16-24,  Indent  five  spaces. 

Page  8,  lines  1-2,  indent  five  spaces. 

Page  8,  lines  8-14,  indent  five  spaces. 

Page  8,  lines  17-25,  indent  five  spaces. 

Page  9,  lines  1-9,  Indent  five  spaces. 

Page  9,  line  9,  Insert  quotation  marks  after 
the  word  "prescribe". 

Page  10,  line  4,  insert  a  semicolon  immedi- 
ately following  the  quotation  marks. 

Page  16,  line  18,  strike  the  comma  after 
the  word  "Act". 

Page  16,  line  19.  strike  the  comma  after  the 
term  "1963". 

Page  16.  line  20.  strike  the  period  after  the 
term  "1946"  and  Insert  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Page  16,  line  20.  insert  a  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  quotation  marks  after 
the  term  "1946". 


led  to  en  bloc  are 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  Clark]  for  the  courtesy  and  the 
cooperation  which  he  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  minority.  This  has  been 
a  bipartisan  effort,  and  I  believe  that  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  our  accom- 
plishment should  go  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  upon  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  as 
an  experimental  program;  a  program 
conceived  of  the  notion  that  all  men  that 
want  to  work  should  be  given  their 
chance. 

In  reviewing  the  practical  application 
of  the  act  over  its  short  tenure,  I  have 
found  it  to  be  more  effective  in  some  re- 
spects than  in  others.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  and  Manpower  and 
the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee this  year  have  adopted  several 
refining  amendments  which  I  feel  will 
make  the  act  operate  more  efi&ciently. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  situations  that 
occurred  under  the  previous  operation  of 
the  act  was  the  termination  of  a  trainee's 
weekly  allowance  when  he  reached  the 
age  of  22.  The  amended  bill  will  now 
allow  the  youth  to  continue  receiving  the 
training  allowances  until  the  end  of  his 
training.  I  believe  that  this  action  will 
tend  to  cut  down  the  rate  of  dropouts  and 
generally  complement  the  manpower 
situation. 

Another  inequity  that  prevailed  in  the 
manpower  development  and  training 
program  was  that  private  training 
schools  could  participate  in  the  program 
only  when  they  could  provide  training 
cheaper  than  such  training  would  be  if 
conducted  by  a  public  institution.  My 
amendment,  which  is  written  into  the 
bill  before  you  now,  makes  it  possible 
for  private  training  schools  to  participate 
in  the  program  when  the  costs  are  com- 
parable to  those  of  public  institutions. 
I  believe  that  the  private  institutions 
can  play  a  greater  role  in  making  the 
manpower  development  and  training 
programs  increasingly  effective  especially 
where  they  can — 

First.  Provide  equipment  or  services 
not  available  in  public  institutions,  par- 
ticularly for  training  in  technical  and 
subprofessional  occupations;  or 

Second.  Make   possible   an   expanded 
use  of  the  individual  referral  method;  or 
Third.  Aid  in  reducing  more  quickly 
unemployment  or  current  and  prospec- 
tive manpower  shortages. 


According  to  a  survey  made  available 
to  me  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  only  two  of  the 
States  have  appropriated  funds  to  date 
which  would  meet  the  matching  require- 
ments that  would  come  into  effect  after 
June  30,  1965. 

Many  States  either  will  not  or  cannot 
meet  this  deadline  for  the  matching  re- 
quirement. Therefore,  in  order  to  realize 
the  maximum  participation  by  the  States 
that  is  possible,  I  recommended  that  the 
matching  requirements  take  effect  after 
fiscal  1966.  At  that  t'me  90-10  match- 
ing requirements — in  cash  or  in  kind — 
would  become  effective  with  resp>ect  to 
the  training  costs  of  the  program.  Train- 
ing allowances  would  continue  to  be  100 
percent  federally  financed. 

An  area  of  continuing  concern  to  me 
is  the  small  number  of  people  being 
trained  on  an  individual  referral  basis. 
Slightly  more  than  3,000  persons,  na- 
tionally, have  been  trained  via  this 
method  diu-ing  this  fiscal  year  to  date. 

Expanded  use  of  the  individual  refer- 
ral method  can  only  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  the  dropout  rate,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  placed  in  the 
fields  best  suited  to  their  aptitudes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
have  before  us  a  finished  product,  even 
though  we  have  amended  the  act  on 
several  occasions.  In  some  areas  the 
program  has  been  effective  and  in  some 
it  has  not.  No.  I  cannot  testify  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  program  as  a  whole 
today.  Continued  surveillance  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  act  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  have 
to  perfect  it  further  from  time  to  time. 
I  do  urge,  however,  that  the  bill,  S. 
974,  be  favorably  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  share  the  hope  of  all  others 
that  it  will  be  successful. 

I  shall  propose  one  or  two  amend- 
ments later,  but  basically,  I  am  most  in- 
terested in  having  the  program  continue. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
amendment  will  bo  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On    page    15.    line    11.    strike    out    "gen- 
erally." 

On  page  15.  line  11,  strike  out  the  comma 
and  Insert  a  period. 

On  page  15.  line  12.  strike  out  everything 
beginning  with  the  word  "except,"  through 
line  17. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  technical  in  nature,  but  I 
believe  it  is  fairly  fundamental.  The 
original  proposal  that  I  submitted  to  the 
staff  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
provided  for  striking  out  the  word  "gen- 
erally" on  page  15,  line  8,  which  refers 
to  apportionment. 

I  have  deleted  that  because  there 
seems  to  be  some  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  as  to  whether  this  provision 
would  have  affected  the  right  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  borrow  f imds  under  the  factors 
set  up  in  section  301.  I  am  trying  by 
this  amendment  to  make  sure  that  the 
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Secretary  is  not  delegated  the  power  to 
determine  whether  this  program  will  go 
into  a  matching  fund  basis. 

It  strikes  me  that  Congress  should  be 
the  agency  to  determine  whether  we  are 
to  have  matching  funds.  If  we  are  to 
have  them.  Congress  should  establish 
this  in  the  bill,  and  not  merely  delegate 
to  the  Secretary  the  power  to  determine 
from  day  to  day  what  he  thinks  may  be 
necessary  by  way  of  matching  fund 
requirements. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado was  courteous  enough  to  call  his 
proposed  amendment  to  the  attention  of 
the  staff.  We  have  taken  the  matter 
up  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator,  and  therefore  would  be 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed   to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

MANPOWER     DEVTXOPMENT     AND     TRAINING     ACT 
PtTTS  MEN  ON  PAYROLLS  INSTE.\D  OF  ON  RELIEP 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Manpower  Act  of 
1965.  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.    I  com- 
mend the  distinguished   Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  who  so  ably  steered  the 
Manpowei-   Development   and   Training 
Act  of '1962  and  who,  through  the  con- 
tinued study  by  his  subcommittee  with 
leading     industrial     engineers,     indus- 
trialists of  America,  and  labor  imions, 
has  continued  a  very  enlightening  study 
of  this  manpower  and  automation  prob- 
lem,  and   the   unemployment  of  labor 
brought  about  by  automation.     During 
the  first  2  years  of  the  program  we  have 
made  real  progress  in  Texas  toward  in- 
creasing the  skills  of  many  of  our  citi- 
zens of  all  ages  who,  without  the  train- 
ing    offered     under     the     Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  would 
have  found  themselves  on  the  relief  rolls 
instead  of  on  the  payrolls. 

Through  June  30,  1964.  4,572  individ- 
uals were  tramed  in  Texas  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $6,948,028.  Programs  were 
offered  to  train  people  to  be  such  things 
as  farm  machine  operators,  cooks,  auto- 
mobile mechanics,  machinists,  stenog- 
raphers, diesel  mechanics,  appliance  re- 
pairmen, turret-lathe  operators,  welders, 
and  insurance  rate  clerks. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  4  years  the 
people  of  my  State  will  participate  more 
fully  under  this  expanded  act.  I  fear 
that,  although  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, there  has  been  an  under-utiliza- 
tion  of  this  program  in  Texas.  The 
Texas  work  force  is  5  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  work  force,  but  we  had  only  1.8 
percent  of  the  training  approvals.  Per- 
haps a  greater  effort  is  needed  both  at  the 
State  and  the  Federal  level,  so  that  more 
people  in  the  local  communities  can  find 
out  about  what  is  available  from  the 


Federal  Government  in  this  regard,  as 
the  number  of  unemployed  and  vmem- 
Ployable  warranted  a  fuller  participation 
in  Texas. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
from  agricultural  States  I  point  out  that 
although  the  bill  incorporates  the  train- 
mg  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  under  Manpower  Development  and 
Traming  Act,  this  change  is  intended  as 
a  legal  consolidation  rather  than  as  a 
change  in  operating  procedures.    Thus 
consideration  is  still  to  be  given  "to  the 
special  needs  of  individuals  who  are  agri- 
cultural workers  or  are  engaged  in  other 
seasonal  occupations  and  who  require 
occupational  training  in  order  to  qualify 
them  to  engage  in  supplementary  em- 
ployment during  the  off  season  and  dur- 
ing other  periods  of  reduced  activity  in 
the  field  of  their  regular  or  primary  oc- 
cupations."   This  language  is  from  the 
committee  report,  at  page  10.    We  took 
this  matter  up  in  the  committee,  and 
language  was  placed  in  the  report  to  pro- 
tect training  plans  imder  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.    The  city  of  Laredo 
Tex    trained  operators  who  had  replaced 
the  braceros  who  formerly  did  that  type 
work  and  gave  them  new  skills.    That  is 
one  of  the  large  unemployment  areas  of 
the  country.    In  Texas  this  provision  has 
enabled  many  agricultural  workers   es- 
pecially in  south  Texas,  to  learn  'new 
skills  that  make  them  employable  all 
year  around,  instead  of  only  at  certain 
times  of  the  year.    This  can  mean  a  lot 
both  to  a  man's  pocketbook  and  to  his 
self-respect. 

This  program  has  been  most  success- 
ful. I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
his  staff,  for  writing  this  protection'  into 
the  report.  They  have  rendered  distin- 
guished service. 

The  record  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  date  has  in- 
deed been  impressive.  The  original  goal 
for  the  first  3  years  of  the  program  was 
to  train  400.000  jobless  men.  To  date 
training  for  almost  320,000  trainees  has 
been  approved.  I  think  that  is  a  re- 
markable record  for  a  new  program 
Seventy-two  percent  of  those  completing 
institutional  training  have  found  or  been 
placed  in  jobs.  Ninety-four  percent  of 
those  completing  on-the-job  training 
have  jobs. 

The  success  of  the  program  thus  far 
IS  the  best  argument  for  extending  and 
expanding  it  to  deal  with  the  unmet 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  future 
With  a  high  rate  of  unemployment:  with 
too  many  older  workers  insufficiently 
trained;  with  1.3  million  workers  coming 
into  the  labor  force  this  year;  and  with 
an  accelerating  rate  of  technological  un- 
employment, we  must  act  now  rather 
than  be  sorry  later. . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  words.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  this  legislation  in  con- 
nection with  assuring  that  the  agricul- 
tural workers  would  be  given  the  same 
consideration  that  they  have  received  in 
the  past.  It  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  the  paragraph 
on  page  10,  to  which  he  referred,  was 
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placed  in  the  report  to  assure  that  aeH 
cultural  trainees  would  still  receive  thp 
same  consideration  that  they  had  ra 
ceived  earlier.  ^" 

TfJf'"- Jk^o^^°^°^-    M^-  President 
I  thank  the  Senator.  ' 

Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President,  the  Man- 
power Development   Training  Act  has 
been  an  extremely  successful  program  in 
my  State  of  Rhode  Island.    Since  its  in 
ception  in  August  1962,  a  total  of  36  Man. 
power  Development  Training  Act  proj- 
ects  have  been  approved  through  Janu- 
ary 31    1965.  to  train  1,197  persons  with 
a  total  dollar  commitment  of  $2  195  995 
During  approximately  the  same  period." 
November  1961  through  January  31  1965 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has  brought 
17  approved  projects  to  Rhode  Island  to 
tram  1,225  persons  with  a  dollar  com- 
mitment  of  $949,815. 

Rhode  Island  has,  over  the  last  5  years 
had  an  abnormally  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, averaging  over  7  percent 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
and  Area  Redevelopment  Act  training 
has  brought  a  high  measure  of  hope  to 
jobless  Rhode  Islanders,  and  are  pro- 
grams we  support  enthusiastically. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
my  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Clark],  the 
chairman  of  the  Employment  and  Man- 
power Subcommittee,  on  this  legislation 
I  commend  him  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  for  their  fine  efforts 
in  bringing  this  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  approval. 

Under  these  amendments  extending 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing  Act  for  5  years,  Rhode  Island  could 
receive  as  much  as  $1,633,000  for  train- 
mg  programs.  These  programs  will  be 
of  great  help  to  my  constituents,  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  House  concurrence 
with  this  Senate  version  which  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  act  on  favorably  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  summa- 
ries of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  training  programs  which  have  been 
carried  out  in  Rhode  Island,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
manes  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rhode  Island:  Summary  of  training  pro- 
grams approved  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  and  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  cumulative  to  January 
31,  1965 


Program 

Number 

Funds 

Projects 

Trainees 

committed 

Total 

63 

2,422 

$3,145,811 

Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training 

36 

1.197 

2,195,996 

Institutional... 

On  the  job 

Experimental 
and  demon- 
stration  

35 
1 

0 

1,185 
12 

0 

1, 730,  218 
465,780 

0 

Area  Redevelopment 
Act 

17 

1,225 

949. 81S 

Institutional 

On  the  job 

17 
0 

1,225 
0 

949.815 
0 
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Training  i^ojects  approved  under  the  Manpotcer  Development  and  Training  Act  for  Rhode  Island 

[Cumulative  through  January  1965] 


Project 
No. 


2... 
3— 
4... 


7— 
8... 
12.. 
13.- 
17.. 
18.. 
20.. 
21..- 
202. 
203. 

204. 
207. 

208. 
210. 


Area 


Providence- 
Pawtucket. 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


do 

Providence... 
Provideuce- 

Pawtuckct. 
Providence... 
Providence- 
Pawtucket. 

....do 

....do 


Occupation 


INaTITUTIONAI,  TRAINING 


Machine  operator,  general. 


Turtlet  lathe  operator 

Autcijiobile  mechanic  (entry) 

Macl  ine  operator,  peneral 

Prog  ■filler,  computer  (entry) 

Autr  iholiile  niefhauic  (entry) 

Shee ;  inictal  worker  (entry) 

Aiitf  body  repairman,  metal  (entry). 

Clerl  xstonoprapher 

Macl  liie  operator,  general  (entry)... 


-f(J 

ist  xlian. 


Cust]        

Jlomjfinaker  (domestic  service). 


Project 
No. 


Supple- 
ment I 
toll 


150. 


266. 
346. 


Area 


Proviik'nce- 
Pawtucket  I. 

Provideuce- 
Pawtucket 
II. 


Providencc- 
Pawtucket 
III. 

Providence- 
Pawtucket. 

do 


Macl 

Clerl  -isteubgrapi 


Mac\  ihe  operator,  eeneral  (entry) . . . 


ijie  operator,  general . . 
'icr  (entry). 


ihi 


Num- 

Dura- 

ber of 

tion  (In 

trainees 

weeks) 

26 

30 

16 

62 

24 

52 

15 

30 

25 

52 

15 

30 

20 

30 

15 

40 

25 

30 

15 

30 

15 

30 

15 

30 

15 

30 

45 

8 

48 

42 

18 

25 

25 

30 

30 

25 

25 

25 

Project 
No. 


211. 


212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

220 

221 

222 

R-6001... 
R-5002... 
R-5003... 
R-500i..- 
YM-5009. 
X-5013... 


J-1. 


Area 


Providence- 
Pawtucket. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Providence 

do 

do 

do..-. 

Providence 

Statewide 


Esmond. 


Occupation 


INSTITUTIONAL  TEAININQ COn. 

Electric  appliance  serviceman 


Machine  operator,  general... 

do 

Turret  lathe  operator  (entry) 

Programer  (entry) 

Automobile  mechanic  (entry) 

do 

Draftsman,  architectural 

Draftsman,  mechanical 

Draftsman,  structural 

Programer  (entry) 

Loom  fixer  (teUile)  (entr>') 

Spotter,  general 

Presser.  hand 

Multioccupation. 

Individual  referral   (less-than-class 
group). 

ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

Loom  fixer  apprentice 


Num- 
ber of 
trainees 


30 

30 
30 
32 

20 
15 
15 
20 
20 
15 
20 
24 
40 
40 
397 
5 


12 


Dura- 
tion (in 
weeks) 


30 

26 
25 
30 
62 
26 
25 
40 
40 
40 
62 
24 
16 
16 
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24 


'j'^aining  projects  approved  under  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  Rhode  Island 

[Cumulative  through  January  1965] 


Occupation 


f 


-'STITUTIONAL  TRAINING 


Typist 

Automobile  mechanic 

Machine  tool  operator 

Bookikeepinir  machine  operator 

WeUltT,  combination 

Sheet  metal  worker 

Eleetjronic  meclianic 

Typist 

Macljine  tool  operator 

Tabiiluting  machine  operator 

CoiisHe     operator-computer     pro- 

pr  utter. 
Sheet  tnctal  worker 


Key  bunch  operator. 


Num- 

Dura- 

ber of 

tion  (in 

trainees 

weeks) 

80 

18 

32 

20 

6C 

20 

36 

3 

40 

20 

18 

20 

40 

20 

120 

20 

64 

20 

40 

20 

120 

18 

20 

20 

60 

4 

Project 
No. 


411. 

665. 
860. 
851. 
852. 
861. 


901 

903 

A-5015. 
A-5162. 

A-5166. 
A-5167. 


Area 


Provldence- 
Pawtucket. 

..-.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 

-do. 
-do. 


Occupation 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING— COn. 

Machine  operator,  general 


me- 


Nurse  aid 

Machine  operator,  general 

do 

do 

Automobile    service    station 
chanic. 

Nurse,  public  health 

Teller,  banking. 

Weaver,  automatic  spindle 

Automobile    service    station    me- 
chanic. 

Nurse  aid 

Machine  operator 


Num- 
ber of 
trainees 


25 

50 
16 
20 
16 
16 

72 

60 

120 

30 

72 
15 


Dura- 
tion (in 
weeks) 


(') 

(') 
(') 


20 
6 

ao 

20 

1« 

3 

5 


1  Information  not  available. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Today  we  have 
under  consideration  amendments  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Included  in  the  amendments  is  a 
provision  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have  discretion  to  adjust  trans- 
portation and  subsistence  allowances  in 
areas  outside  the  continental  United 
States  where  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  subsistence  are  so  high  that  the 
present  rate  places  an  extraordinary 
burden  upon  trainees.  This  provision 
was  included  among  the  amendments  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Gruening  and 
me. 

Manpower  development  and  training 
programs  have  demonstrated,  in  their 
short  existence,  remarkable  capacity  to 
bring  men  and  women  who  are  on  the 
fringes  of  the  labor  market  into  full 
productive  activity.  None  of  us  could 
have  foretold  the  benefits  u^e  derive  from 
these  programs  when  the  Act  was  first 
enacted,  but  I  think  there  are  few  of  us 
in  the  Senate  today  who  would  not  at- 
test to  the  success  of  these  programs. 

As  is  always  the  case,  however,  no 
program  when  first  proposed  takes  into 
account  all  of  the  problems  which  may 
be  encountered.     This   was   especially 


true  in  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  when  consideration  was 
given  to  the  amount  of  subsistence  and 
training  allowances.  Regrettably,  my 
own  State  of  Alaska  has  the  highest  cost 
of  living  of  any  State  of  the  Union.  It 
is  so  high  that  the  maximum  allowances 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  are  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  cost  to  the  trainees.  Many  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  training  programs  in  Alaska  have 
been  designed  especially  to  assist  our 
native  people  in  becoming  productive 
members  of  20th  century  society.  A 
serious  difficulty,  however,  in  this  ap- 
proach is  the  fact  that  the  trainees  are 
finding  it  almost  impossible  to  attend  the 
program  because  of  the  high  cost.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  provisions  I  have  men- 
tioned so  that  these  people  may  be 
brought  into  Alaska's  developing  econ- 
omy at  a  time  when  our  need  for  them  is 
great. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  copies  of  corresF)ondence  which 
have  been  exchanged  dealing  with  the 


financial     difficulty     encountered     by 
trainees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Alaska, 
Department  of  Labor, 

March  10. 1965. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Room  248,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  27  concerning  supporting 
data  for  subsistence  and  travel  allowances 
for  Manpower  Development  Training  Act, 
we  offer   the   following  information. 

With  regard  to  travel  allowances,  attach- 
ment No.  1  shows  a  random  selection  of 
the  70  villages  from  which  recruitment  oc- 
curred for  the  Nome  Vocational  School. 
Column  3  gives  scheduled  airline  fares. 
Column  4  Is  the  maximum  payable  under 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act  as 
based  on  air  miles  under  column  6.  Col- 
umn 5  is  the  differential  in  fares  which  the 
trainee  or  another  source  other  than  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act  must  pay. 

To  assist  natives  in  offsetting  its  addi- 
tional expense,  the  BIA  budgeted  $12,000  to 
supplement  the  transportation  allowance 
provided  under  the  Manpower  Development 
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Training  Act  program.  These  funds  have 
now  been  exhausted. 

Nonnatlves,  of  course  were  given  only  the 
10  cents  per  mile,  or  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  travel  from  the  trainee's 
residence  to  the   location  of  training. 

With  reference  to  subsistence  allowances 
In  Alaska,  the  maximum  payable  under 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act  is  $5 
per  day  or  $35  per  week.  Prom  attachment 
No.  2,  using  Seattle  as  a  base.  Alaska  ex- 
penpes  are  from  16  percent  to  63  percent 
above  Seattle  for  40   basic   foods. 

An  example  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  sub- 
sistence are  those  trainees  now  in  training 
at  the  Nome  Vocational  School. 

The  school  has  set  us,  through  the  use  of 
surplus  farm  products,  a  means  whereby 
they  feed  the  trainees  three  meals  a  day  for 
5  days  a  week  at  $1  per  meal.  This  totals 
$15  per  week.  The  townspeople,  through 
public  collective  agreements,  charge  a 
trainee  $3  per  day  or  $21  per  week  for  hous- 


March  16,  1965 


March  16,  1965 


ing.  This  totals  $36  per  week  without  meals 
on  weekends.  With  a  maximum  of  $35  per 
week  for  subsistence,  a  trainee  is  auto- 
matically In  debt  before  his  first  week  of 
training  is  complete. 

Attachments  Nos.  3  and  4  are  self-eiplan- 
atory  exhibits  showing  the  hardships  created 
by  high  living  costs  and  low  Income.  Note, 
though,  the  two  electronic  technicians  that 
dropped  for  financial  reasons  after  the  17th 
and  18th  weeks.  This  course  cost  approxi- 
mately $3,400  per  man  for  vocational  edu- 
cation instruction,  which  means  the  loss 
of  these  men  totals  $6,800.  Situations  like 
this  could  possibly  be  eliminated  with  ad- 
equate allowance  payments. 

The  remaining  attachments  Nos.  5,  6,  and 
7  are  excerpts  and  routine  correspondence 
which  pertain  to  and  have  had  bearing  on 
this  problem  in  the  past. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Gil  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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Att.\chment  No.  1 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  transportation  allowances 


From  ftown)— 

Nome,  via— 

Fare 

Maximum 

allowance 

payable 

Difference 

Mileage, 
round  trip 

.\kiachuk 

BPthel 

$95.00 
55.00 

123.00 

110.00 
25.00 

130.00 
50.00 
25.00 

110.00 
45.00 

100.00 
95.00 
95.00 

112.00 

120.00 
9.5.00 
40.00 
95.00 

105.00 
75.00 

155.00 
40.00 
72.50 
25.00 

130.00 
97.00 

$29.50 
30.30 
90.80 
46.40 
25.00 
90.00 
12.50 
7.20 
39.50 
32.40 
35.20 
82.60 
29.40 
91.30 
42.80 
82.20 
28.90 
82.60 
35.10 
42.00 

103.90 
12.50 
41.00 
5.80 
92.70 
31.50 

$65.50 
24.70 
32.70 
63.60 
0 
40.00 
37.50 
17.80 
70.50 
12.60 
64.80 
12.40 
65.60 
20.70 
77.20 
12.80 
11.10 
12.40 
69.90 
33.00 
51.10 
27.50 
31.50 
19.20 
37.30 
65.50 

Ambler 

Kotzebue 

295 

Clarks  Point .-. 

Dillingham— ANC 

303 
908 

Dillingham 

Bethel 

Deering... 

Kotzebue     . 

464 

Ekwak... 

Dillingham— ANC 

■  250 
900 

Emmonak 

St.  Michael                "' " 

Golovin.. 

Diiect  .    . 

•  125 
1  72 

Goodnews  Bay ■... 

Bethel. 

Huslia 

Galena 

395 

Kalskag... 

McQrath 

324 

Kokhanok • 

Illiamna— ANC 

352 

Kwethluk... 

Bethel 

826 

Levelock.. 

.Anchorage 

294 

Mekoryuk 

Bethel  . 

913 

Nondalton 

Illiamna— ANC 

428 

822 

Nulato 

Galena 

Pertro  Bav 

miamna— ANC 

289 
826 
351 
420 
1,039 

Quinbaeak 

Bethel... 

Sleetmute 

McOrath 

St.  Mary's 

Bethel— ANC            

St.  Michael 

Direct 

Stoney  River 

McGrath. 

125 

Teller 

Direct 

410 

ToKiak 

Dillingham— ANC 

58 
927 
315 

Tuluksak 

Bethel 

•  Revised. 

Attachment  No.  2 

QXTARTERLT  REPOET  ON  ALASKA'S  FOOD  PRICES, 

March  1964 
December  to  March  changes:  Retail  food 
prices  edged  up  by  0.2  percent  during  the 
quarter  ending  March  15.  The  food  basket 
containing  40  food  items  cost  consumers 
$22.85  in  March  compared  to  $22.80  in  De- 
cember. 

Seattle  consumers  paid  $17.90  in  February 
for  the  same  items  (virtually  no  change  from 
the  $17.89  paid  in  November).  U.S.  food 
prices  averaged  1  percent  higher  for  the 
same  period. 

Kodiak  prices  were  up  37  cents  for  the 
quarter  followed  by  Sitka  21  cents  higher, 
Nome  17  cents,  Juneau  12  cents,  and  Ketchi- 
kan 3  cents  higher.  Cities  showing  decreases 
were  Seward  17  cents  lower.  Fairbanks  14 
cents.  Anchorage  and  Palmer  13  cents  and 
Petersburg  3  cents  lower. 

Cofifee  prices  jumped  7  percent  and  canned 
orange  juice  advanced  5  percent  during  dur- 
ing the  quarter.  Most  fresh  vegetables  with 
the  exception  of  tomatoes  were  higher  with 
onions,  carrots,  lettuce,  and  cabbage  averag- 
ing 5  percent  higher.  Cabbage  took  the 
sharpest  jiunp  with  a  10-percent  increase  re- 
flecting lower  supplies  and  adverse  crop 
weather  "outside".  Fresh  tomatoes  were  in 
good  supply  and  prices  dropped  6  percent. 
Meat  prices  averaged  1  percent  lower  with 
prices  of  pork  chops  down  3  percent.  Prices 
for  fresh  fruits  held  steady  with  the  excep- 


tion of  oranges  which  declined  by  more  than 
8  percent. 

Alaska's  food  price  index  for  the  quarter 
ending  March  15  or  the  10  cities  was  99.3 
percent — no  change  for  the  period  (average 
"basket"  price  for  1957-59  equal  to  100). 
The  index  for  Seattle,  using  Seattle  prices 
for  the  base  period,  was  106.1  percent — up 
0.1  percent. 

March  1964  compared  with  1963:  Alaska's 
food  prices  continued  to  hold  above  the  level 
of  a  year  ago  and  were  1.4  percent  higher. 
The  40  food  items  cost  consumers  $22.85  this 
March  compared  to  $22.53  a  year  ago — up  32 
cents.  Prices  of  a  number  of  Items  led  by 
canned  and  frozen  orange  juice  (up  30  per- 
cent over  last  year)  were  sharply  higher. 
Onions.  lettuce,  sugar,  coffee,  and  fruit  cock- 
tall  ranged  from  8  to  15  percent  higher 
while  other  items  ranged  from  slightly  higher 
to  as  much  as  4  percent. 

Offsetting  these  rises  were  lower  prices  for 
fresh  oranges  (9  percent) .  frying  chicken  and 
apples  (7  percent),  salad  dressing  (5  per- 
cent) ,  shortening  and  pork  chops  (4  percent) 
and  other  items  ranging  from  3  percent 
lower  down  to  slightly  lower  for  the  year. 

NATIONAL    FOOD    SITUATION 

February  food  price  index:  Pood  prices 
edged  up  by  0.2  percent  in  February  but 
were  somewhat  lower  In  March  according  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  The  rise  In  February  was 
primarily  the  result  of  higher  prices  for  fresh 


fruits  and  vegetables.  Prices  of  bananas 
climbed  5  percent  and  apple  prices  rose  by 
4  percent.  Egg  prices  fell  more  than  4  per- 
cent  in  February  as  supplies  increased  sea- 
sonally.  Sugar  and  coffee  prices  jumped  by 
2  and  4  percent,  respectively. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  declined  01 
percent  in  February  to  107.6  (1957-59  equaij 
100)  and  was  1.4  percent  above  a  year  ago 
A  recent  BLS  report  indicates  living  costs 
gained  back  the  0.1  percent  in  March  to 
raise  the  index  again  to  107.7.  BLS  expects 
costs  for  April  to  show  a  continued  rise. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet's  Wholesale  Food  Price 
Index:  The  Wholesale  Food  Price  Index 
compiled  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Inc.,  after 
hitting  a  1964  high  during  the  week  of 
March  17.  slackened  to  S5.92  and  remained 
at  that  level  on  March  31.  The  index  ran 
3.1  percent  over  the  comparable  week  of  last 
year  when  it  hit  a  low  that  year  of  $5.74. 

Plentiful  foods:  May  in  Alaska  means 
springtime.  Everything  outdoors  is  coming 
to  life  and  nature  bursts  forth  in  glorious 
splendor  again.  May  and  June  also  inspire 
outdoor  living  and  eating  fun.  Let  us  cap- 
ture  the  freshness  of  the  season  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  many  plentiful  foods  which 
are  available.  Merchants  can  feature  plentl- 
ful  foods  and  portray  the  spring  season  in 
displays,  advertising,  and  storewide  mer- 
chandising  plans.  And  remember  Mother's 
Day — salute  the  best  customers  you  have. 

Plentiful  foods  for  the  month  of  May  are 
beef,  turkeys,  canned  ripe  olives,  salad  oils, 
and  milk  and  dairy  products. 

merchandising  comments 
Alaskans  eat  more  meat:  A  preliminary 
wholesaler  and  retailer  study  being  con- 
ducted by  the  economics  section  of  the 
Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  giv- 
ing information  on  pricing  practices,  volume 
handled,  and  attitudes  toward  meats  in 
Alaska  has  been  completed  in  the  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks  trade  area.  Preliminary  re- 
sults indicate  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  red  meats  in  the  railbelt  is  higher 
than  the  national  per  capita  average.  The 
estimated  average  railbelt  per  capita  red 
meat  consumption  is  191.6  pounds  compared 
to  the  national  average  in  1962  of  163.7 
pounds.  Estimates  of  the  total  volume  of 
different  classes  of  red  meats  were  also  ob- 
tained. They  are  as  follows:  Lamb  and  mut- 
ton,  69,000  pounds;  beef,  10,436,081  pounds; 
pork,  4,353.200  pounds;  reindeer,  25.000 
pounds;  wild  game,  7.400,000  pounds;  and 
other  (Including  processed  meats),  1,241,000 
pounds. 

Tabulations  show  that  no  significant 
amounts  of  Alaska-grown  red  meats  are  mar- 
keted at  the  present.  Most  meat  handlers 
indicated  they  would  be  willing  to  handle 
local  meat  products  of  acceptable  quality 
standards. 

At  present  a  more  detailed  study  is  being 
carried  out  to  determine  consumers  prefer- 
ences, attitudes,  and  future  consumption 
trends. 

Food  costs,  farm  prices:  A  recent  report 
entitled  "Pood  Costs — Farm  Prices"  consist- 
ing of  information  compiled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shows  that :  ( 1 )  There  is  an 
ever-widening  spread  between  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  and  what  the  consumer  pays 
for  food.  (2)  Due  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
farmers,  food  now  is  cheaper  in  relation  to 
the  wages  received  by  Americans  than  in 
any  prior  period  of  our  history  or  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  (3)  The  farmer 
is  the  least  benefited  of  all  our  people  by 
the  wealth  of  abundance  he  has  created. 

In  1963  food  costs  represented  only  18.8 
percent  of  the  average  family's  income,  after 
taxes.  (Due  to  higher  costs  in  Alaska.  Ex- 
periment Station  Economist  Charles  Marsh 
estimates  Alaska  families  spend  from  22  to 
23  percent  of  income  after  taxes  for  food). 


The  18.8  percent  In  1963  contrasts  sharply 
with  food  costs  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Latest  figures  available  to  the  United  Na- 
tions indicate  that  consumers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  spend  29.5  percent  of  their  Income 
for  food,  in  Russia  53  percent,  in  France 
30.6,  Greece  46.3,  Italy  44.7,  Yugoslavia  46.5, 
Ecuador  43.8.  Ghana  54.1,  Israel  32.3,  Japan 
46.9,  and  the  food  bill  covers  virtually  all 
the  personal  Income  in  some  of  the  more 
backward  countries  of  the  world. 

The  report  shows  that  food  prices  have  in- 
creased 29  percent  in  the  past  16  years. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  have  declined  12 
percent.  The  greatest  divergence  between 
the  farm  and  retail  prices  in  this  16-year 
period  has  occurred  between  the  farm  prices 
of  wheat  and  the  retail  prices  of  bread,  other 
bakery  and  cereal  products.  The  farm  price 
of  wheat  dropped  9  percent,  and  the  retail 
prices  of  cereal  and  bakery  products  in- 
creased 45  percent,  from  1947-49  levels. 

A  volunteer  enumerator  collects  these 
prices  from  three  to  six  retail  merchants  in 
each  Alaskan  city  shown  la  the  table.  The 
collection  occurs  in  each  city  during  the 
first  3  days  of  the  week  containing  the  15th 
day  of  the  month  surveyed.  For  each  store, 
the  enumerator  quotes  nonsale  prices  of  the 
brand  and  size  of  items  selling  in  the  great- 
est volume.  Prices  from  each  city  are  aver- 
aged to  obtain  the  prices  quoted.  These 
reports  are  better  for  comparing  tlme-to- 
tlme  changes  than  for  comparing  city  with 
city. — Charles  F.  Marsh  and  William  P. 
Spencer,  economists,  Alaska  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service, 
Palmer. 


Bread  (1  pound  loaO 
Soda  crackers  (1 

pound) 

Corn  flaltes  (12 

oimco?).. 

Rolled  oats  (18 

ounces) 


Farm  valti^ 
(cents) 


1947-19 


2.7 
4.3 
3.2 
4.9 


vm 


Retail  cost 
(cents) 


1947-49 


13.5 

24.7 

'l7.1 

14.8 


1963 


21.6 
31.0 
28.3 
24.1 


Attachment  No.  3 
Trainee     Dropouts     From     Univeesitt     of 

Alaska  Electronic  Technician  Course 
November  21. 1963. 

R.  W.  James,  acting  director. 

G.  H.  Gissberg,  assistant  director,  E.S. 

As  you  may  recall,  we  had  been  questioned 
by  the  regional  office  as  to  the  real  reasons 
for  trainee  dropouts  in  the  Fairbanks  covu*se. 
We  accordingly  asked  Mr.  Bowdoln  to  have 
his  counselor  personally  contact  the  trainees 
Involved  and  interview  them  at  length  to 
ascertain  reasons  why  they  terminated  the 
course.  The  results  of  these  Interviews  are 
enclosed.  There  were  two  trainees  from 
Anchorage  who  dropped  out  but  our  coun- 
selor was  unable  to  contact  these  two.  We 
eventually  plaji  to  have  our  Anchorage 
office  talk  to  these  two  people.  There  is  a 
statement  from  one  which  was  obtained 
from  the  claims  section  which  states  he  quit 
the  training  because  of  financial  reasons. 

We  believe  that  the  regional  office  may  be 
interested  in  this  documentation. 

(Attachment.)  | 

dropouts  from  manpower  Idevelopment  and 
training  act  electronic  technician 
trainee  course 

1.  ,    17   weeks   attendance.     Reason 

for  dropout:  Financial.  Supported  for  7 
weeks  on  savings.  Unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  at  $40  per  week  would  have  con- 
tinued for  only  26  weeks  in  all.  Since  there 
were  automobile  payments  for  $90  per  month 
and  a  recent  medical  expense  of  $200.  this 
was  not  adequate. 


Difficulties  in  course : 

(a)  Level  of  theory  class  (AG-DC  concepts) 
was  based  on  previous  knowledge  of  the  more 
experienced  persons  In  the  class. 

(b)  Schematic  diagrams  were  found  diffi- 
cult to  grasp.  Note:  His  score  for  the  GATB 
Q-f actor  was  below  the  50th  percentile. 

2.  ,    18   weeks   attendance.     Reason 

for  dropout:  Financial.  Mr.  Gates'  estimate 
of  amount  necessary  to  support  self,  wife, 
and  two  children  appears  to  have  been  about 
$108  per  week.  Subsistence  was  received  at 
$55  per  week.  He  could  not  get  a  loan  on  his 
homestead,  and  did  not  wish  to  borrow  other- 
wise at  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

Difficulties  In  course : 

(a)  Mathematics  was  difficult  because  his 
effective  background  was  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  first  semester  high  school 
algebra,  in  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
manipulate  the  simplest  equations. 

(b)  The  shop  course  was  difficult  because 
theory  did  not  precede  practice,  so  that  only 
those  with  previous  electronic  experience 
understood  what  they  were  doing. 

3.  ,  15  weeks  attendance.    Reason  for 

dropout:  Not  learning  well  enough. 

Difficulties  in  course : 

(a)  Could  not  remember  formulas  or 
theory  using  them.  Two  semesters  of  algebra 
taken  in  1937.  were  inadequate  for  under- 
standing the  mathematics  as  taught.  Note: 
Also  that  GATB's  and  Q-factors  were  near 
the  50th  percentile,  although  G.  V,  and  N 
were  quite  high. 

(b)  In  shop,  practice  ran  far  ahead  of 
theory,  and  so  was  unintelligible  to  persons 
without  electronic  experience. 

4.  ,    3    weeks    attendance.      Reason 

for  dropout:  Marital  difficulties.  This  was 
stated  by  trainee  to  university  authorities. 
Trainee  appears  to  have  left  town,  since  call- 
in  card  was  returned  for  lack  of  forwarding 
address. 

5.  ,  6  weeks  attendance.    Reason  for 

dropout:  Slowness  in  learning. 

(a)  According  to  wife,  he  lost  3  days  be- 
cause of  a  back  injury  and  could  not  catch 
up  with  the  classwork. 

(b)  Officials  of  the  University  of  Alaska 
believed  that  he  quit  "because  he  could  not 
do  the  work."  

Attachment  No.  4 

Haines,  Alaska, 
February  15,  1965. 
Mr.  Robert  Bennett, 
Area  Director,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Juneau,  Alaska 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  In  various  forms  of 
communication  between  this  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  program  and 
members  of  your  office;  i.e..  employment 
assistance,  welfare  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, we  find  that  some  points  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program  may  be  unknown  to  the 
Bureau.  We  wish  to  give  you  a  general 
Idea  of  the  Intent  of  the  program,  and 
mainly,  of  the  future  for  the  trainees. 

We  have  41  trainees,  4  of  whom  are 
nonnative.  Of  the  group.  3  are  Eskimo,  4 
are  from  Hoonah,  2  from  Kake  (plus  their 
wives  and  an  18-month-old  child).  2  from 
Yakutat,  1  from  Sitka.  12  from  Klukwan, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  Haines  area. 
Eleven  of  the  males  are  either  handicapped 
or  could  be  classed  as  such.  In  most  cases, 
those  who  are  married,  or  from  families 
whose  parents  are  not  working,  are  able  to 
make  enough  to  make  both  ends  meet,  as 
well  as  make  it  economical  for  them  to  stay 
with  the  course  until  its  completion  on 
June  30.  1965.  We  have  had  the  thought 
presented.  "What  would  these  people  be 
doing  if  they  weren't  trainees?"  They  would 
be  on  welfare,  or  a  burden  to  business 
people  and  the  commiinity.  plus,  when  jobs 
were  available  they  would  necessarily  have 
to  take  a  job,  no  matter  how  meager,  to 
meet  some  of  their  bills.    This,  then,  would 


be  a  loss  of  some  $1,000  worth  of  training 
(over  a  2-  or  3-month  period). 

The  intent  of  the  program,  and  the  results 
have  already  developed,  is  to  establish  light 
manufacturing  projects  whereby  these  people 
can  secure  jobs.  Our  own  organization  is 
planning  on  some  form  of  light  manufactur- 
ing which  will  hire  at  least  20  people.  Two 
or  three  local  established  businesses  have 
noted  the  ability  of  certain  trainees  and 
have  stated  their  desire  to  employ  them. 
Most  of  the  out-of-town  trainees  have  stated 
their  desire  to  establish  a  small  village  opera- 
tion. We,  the  instructors  and  the  trainees 
realize  the  need  for  continued  guidance  and 
a  much-needed  craftsmen's  guild  to  promote, 
market  and  guide  the  products. 

In  our  program,  and  this  was  the  put- 
pose  of  contacting  the  employment  assist- 
ance branch  and  welfare,  we  have  a  number 
of  people  who  need  financial  assistance  to 
exist.  Unfortunately  for  us  and  the  trainees 
concerned,  the  best  of  the  trainees  are.  in 
the  main,  those  who  while  admitted  to  take 
training,  do  not  receive  either  any  stipend 
at  all  or  not  enough  to  pay  the  necessary 
bills. 

We  are  a  little  short  of  amazed  to  find  that 
a  coordinated  effort  with  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  people  and  the 
Bureau  did  not  exist.  However,  we  do  have 
a  program  in  operation  and  we  do  have  peo- 
ple being  trained.  Also,  we  have  quite  a  few 
who  are  suffering  severely  because  of  lack  of 
funds  or  no  funds  at  all.  We  realize  that  the 
hurried  and  harried  manner  in  which  this 
program  was  established  has  caused  certain 
minor  problems  to  arise  and  that  such  minor 
things  could  delay  confirmation  of  accepting 
these  people  as  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  trainees,  and  supplying  urgent- 
ly needed  employment  assistance  funds  for 
their  keep.  Messrs.  Hoffman,  Hope,  Maya- 
Buto.  and  Pruett  have  cooperated  fully,  but 
delays  still  exist.  We  are  now  going  into 
our  7th  week  of  training  and — still  have  re- 
ceived no  funds  of  any  sort. 

I  am  listed  as  director-supervisor-instruc- 
tor, and  so  far  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  instruct,  due  to  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
economic  problems  of  a  good  one-third  of 
the  trainees.  The  major  and  minor  problems 
confronting  these  people,  thence  us.  is  such 
that  we  considered  changing  the  name  from 
"designer-craftsman"  to  "designer-welfare." 
We  also,  without  being  facetious,  wrote  the 
University  of  Alaska  to  inform  them  that 
an  important  and  much  needed  socioeco- 
nomic study  of  underemployed  and  unem- 
ployed with  all  the  surrounding  complicated 
problems,  could  be  made  while  this  covirse 
was  running. 

Along  with  putting  in  print  the  objectives 
of  the  course,  the  needs  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  trainees  for  employment  as- 
sistance, we  want  to  ask  your  aid  in  expe- 
diting the  employment  assistance  funds  for 
these  needy  people. 
Sincerely, 

Manpowbs   Development  and 

Training  Project, 
Carl  W.  Heinmiller, 

Director. 


Attachment  No.  5 
Excerpts  Prom    the   Nome   Demonstration 
Mampower  Project  Director's  Reports  to 
Office    of    Manpower    Automation    and 
Training,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
vm.  what  problems  have  developed 
Since  the  last  report  the  problems  men- 
tioned in  items  A.  B,  and  C  have  all  devel- 
oped and  have  been  satisfactorily  resolved. 
A.  Transportation  of  trainees  to  school  has 
been  paid  by  a  combination  of  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  funds  and  the  Manp>ower  De- 
velopment Training  Act  allowance  of  10  cents 
per  mile.    The  BIA  locally  has  received  in- 
struction to  pay  for  the  balance  of  travel 
when  not  covered  by  Manpower  Development 
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Training   Act.     This,   of   course,   applies    to 
native  people  only. 

rV.    REASONS    FOR    DROPOtTTS 

The  dropout  rate  increased  since  the  Octo- 
ber report,  rising  to  23  percent.  Tliis  oc- 
curred with  the  coming  of  the  Christmas 
holidays,  when  eight  of  the  trainees  decided 
they  were  very  homesick,  went  home,  and 
did  not  return.  Follow-up  has  indicated 
that  many  of  these  felt  they  had  benefited 
from  the  training  and  would  have  returned 
to  school  If  they  had  the  money  for  trans- 
portation. The  10-cents-per-mile  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  transportation  al- 
lowance is  not  appropriate  for  Alaskan  pro- 
grams, as  air  travel,  sometimes  charter  air- 
craft,  usually    is   the   only   mode   available. 

D.  A  few  trainees  are  receiving  only  the 
$35  per  week  standard  subsistence  allow- 
ance. It  is  virtually  impossible  to  get  by  In 
Nome  with  this  allowance.  Some  of  these 
trainees  have  located  part-time  employment. 
Unless  more  permanent  work  is  found  for 
this  small  group  of  trainees  they  will  have 
to  drop  from  the  coxxrse. 

E.  Another  problem  has  arisen  in  that  the 
BIA  is  unable  to  assist  a  trainee's  large 
family  If  they  are  still  residing  in  their 
home  village.  BIA  has  given  excellent  as- 
sistance to  families  while  in  Nome,  but  are 
not  able  to  give  increased  allowances  to  the 
other  trainees'  families.  The  reason  is  that 
BIA  welfare  considers  all  but  the  trainee's 
$35  subsistence  allowance  as  being  "family 
allowance"  to  be  sent  home.  This,  of  course, 
is  correct  in  theory,  but  as  pointed  out  above, 
$35  is  not  sufiQclent  expense  money  in  Nome. 

ALOYSITJS    PIKONGANNA 

One  Of  Alaska's  best  known  villages  of 
Ivory  carvers  is  perched  on  the  cliffs  of  tiny 
King  Island,  which  rises  from  the  waters 
of  Bering  Strait,  90  miles  west  of  Nome. 
Aloyslus  Pikonganna  was  born  and  raised 
on  King  Island.  An  underdeveloped  leg  has 
not  prevented  him  from  becoming  an  out- 
standing hunter  and  family  provider,  and 
one  of  the  most  skillful  carvers  among  the 
region's  Eskimos.  Moreover,  this  is  a  case 
where  a  handicapped  person  has  developed 
an  outstanding  personality. 

A  conversation  with  Aloysix's  is  a  pleasant 
experience.  He  Is  a  delightful  storyteller 
with  probably  the  best  English  speaking 
vocabulary  of  any  King  Islander  of  his  age 
group.  Surprisingly,  he  has  never  had  a  day 
of  schooling  and  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
He  is  one  of  several  illiterates  in  the  Nome 
demonstration,  manpower  project,  and  is 
studying  vocational  design  and  crafts  con- 
currently with  basic  education.  This  is  a 
satisfying  and  valuable  experience  for  this 
55-year-old  man. 

Aloysius  hasn't  missed  a  day  of  schooling 
in  the  designer-craftsman  course  since  its 
beginning  September  28.  1964.  He  can 
scarcely  take  a  single  step  without  crutches 
or  a  handrail.  Yet  the  handicap  has  never 
caused  him  to  miss  the  dangerous  walrus  and 
seal  hunts  at  sea  where  It  is  necessary  to 
walk  on  the  Icepacks  and  climb  huge  ridges 
of  ice  to  get  within  shooting  range.  His 
crutches  have  metal  spiked  tips,  so  it  was 
necessary  for  the  State  vocational  rehabil- 
itation division  to  acquire  a  pair  with  rub- 
ber tips  for  the  new  State  vocational  educa- 
tion school  building. 

Pikonganna 's  first  wife  died  many  years 
ago,  leaving  him  the  full  responsibility  of 
rearing  five  children,  all  of  whom  have  now 
reached  adulthood.  He  is  a  grandfather 
many  times  over,  and  3  years  ago  married  a 
woman  of  his  age.  His  $45  per  week  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  train- 
ing allowance  is  inadequate  as  he  and  his  wife 
are  helping  raise  grandchildren,  so  he  works 
nights  and  weekends  carving  ivory  objects 
to  sell.  Progress  at  school  has  been  good. 
Aloyslus   is   learning   ttik   use   of  numerous 


power  tools,  and  will  be  gaining  extensive 
training  in  Jewelrymaklng  and  stone  set- 
ting during  the  30-week  program.  These 
additional  skills  will  help  him  produce  more 
and  better  salable  items. 

For  the  past  5  or  6  years  most  King  Island- 
ers have  established  permanent  residence  in 
a  cluster  of  huts  at  the  edge  of  Nome.  This 
was  necessitated  by  the  permanent  closure 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  in 
their  island  village.  Aloysius  Pikonganna 
and  others  have  made  swift  socioeconomic 
adjustments  In  the  transition  from  a  sub- 
sistence-type living  to  one  which  combines 
the  earning  of  money  with  the  harvesting 
of  necessities  from  the  land  and  sea  In  the 
vicinity  of  Nome. 


Attachment  No.  6 

BIA  F*UNDS  FOR  Manpower  Development  and 

Tr.mning  Act  Trainee  Transportation 

Jantjary  21, 1965. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  R.  E. 
McLean,  BIA  area  field  representative,  Nome, 
Alaska.  It  concerns  committed  funds  for 
transportation  of  all  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  trainees  and  dependents. 

All  trainees  currently  attending  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  demon- 
stration project  In  Nome  are  assured  return 
transportation.  However,  there  are  Insuffi- 
cient funds  to  bring  In  trainees  from  the 
outlying  villages  for  the  next  two  sections 
scheduled  in  the  project. 

Please  advise. 

"Branch  op  Employment  Assistance, 

"Nome,  Alaska. 
"Mr.  Eli  Reyes, 

"Manager,  Alaska  State  Employment  Service, 
"Box  161,  Nome,  Alaska. 

"Dear  Mr.  Reyes:  We  have  processed  the 
transportation  requests  received  from  your 
office  yesterday  in  connection  with  the 
Alaskan  natives  enrolled  In  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  class  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1965,  at  the  William  E.  Beltz  Nome 
Vocational  School.  In  accordance  with 
established  procedures  we  have  committed 
funds  for  return  transportation  of  all  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
trainees  and  those  dependents  whose  trans- 
portation was  requested. 

"There  Is  now  an  uncommitted  balance  of 
$208.80  In  the  special  account  for  transpor- 
tation of  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  trainees  in  Alaska.  This  should  be 
taken  Into  consideration  In  recruitment  of 
additional  trainees  or  requests  for  transpor- 
tation of  dependents. 
"Sincerely  yotirs, 

R.  E.  McLean, 
"Area  Field  Representative." 


U.S.  Department  of 

THE  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Juneau  Area  Office, 
^  Juneau,  Alaska,  January  25, 1965. 
Mr.  Frank  Cashel, 

Director,  Employment  Security  Division, 
State  of  Alaska,  Juneau,  Alaska 

Dear  Sir:  Your  Nome  field  office  has  been 
advised  by  letter  (copy  attached)  that  the 
$12,000  BIA  allotment  for  supplemental 
assistance  for  transportation  of  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  trainees  now 
has  an  uncommitted  balance  of  $208.80. 

We  have  requested  $15,004  subsistence 
funds  for  families  and  trainees  In  the  Haines 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
trainees. 

Twenty-five  Alaska  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  courses  have  been  ap- 
proved by  our  central  office,  but  our  funds 
are  not  exhausted.  We  have  requested 
$42,500  subsistence  funds  and  $6,000  addi- 
tional travel  funds  for  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  courses  other  than 
the  one  In  Haines. 


No  word  has  been  received  from  our  cen- 
tral office  as  to  availability  of  additional 
funds  we  have  requested  to  supplement 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
payments. 

Alaska   BIA  offices  are   being   notified  of 
this  situation.     You  will  probably  want  to 
make  your  field  offices  aware  of  this. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  Tex  Hoffman, 
Area  Employment  Assistance  Specialist. 

Attachment  No.  7 

BIA  Funds  for  Transportation  of  Manpower 

Development  and  Training  Act  Trainees 

January  25, 1965. 

G.    S.    GISSBERG, 

Assistant  Director,  E.S.: 

Your  memorandum  regarding  insufficient 
BIA  funds  for  trainees'  transportation  to  the 
Nome  courses  has  been  received.  Attached 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  R.  E.  Tex  Hoffman, 
BIA  area  employment  assistance  specialist! 
concerning  the  uncommitted  balance  of  the 
$12,000  BIA  allotment  for  supplemental 
transportation  assistance. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  request- 
ed additional  funds  for  transportation  of 
trainees  to  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  courses.  Until  these  funds 
are  assured,  however,  we  suggest  that  you  do 
not  obligate  additional  funds  beyond  the 
$208.80  balance.  This  does  not  stop  your 
recruiting  trainees  who  can  be  brought  into 
the  Nome  courses  within  the  10-cents-a-mile 
Federal  limitation. 

We  will  keep  you  advised  regarding  funds 
for  transporting  trainees  for  the  last  two 
sections  of  the  Nome  courses. 

(Attachment.) 


February  26, 1965. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Projected  extra  amount  of  trainee  trans- 
portation allowances  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  funds  required  for  Alaska  In 
fiscal  year  1966  Is  $15,935.  This  Is  based 
on  probability  of  250  trainees  traveling  to 
central  training  facilities  In  Nome  and  In 
Anchorage  from  remote  villages  where  cur- 
rent Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  travel  allowance  celling  is  Inadequate. 
Supplemental  subsistence  Tallowance  pay- 
ments necessary  to  assvu-e  minimum  living 
standards  for  trainees  from  out  of  town  is 
$43,750.  This  would  enable  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program  to 
provide  adequate  subsistence  for  250  trainees 
who  would  be  coming  mainly  to  Anchorage 
and  Nome  from  outlying  villages  for  an  aver- 
age of  20  weeks'  training. 

Robert  Levy, 
Employment  Security  Division. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  these  difficulties  are  not  unique  to 
Alaska  natives.  They  are  encountered  by 
all  trainees,  but  the  problem  is  most 
severe  in  terms  of  our  native  population. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  that 
these  people  shall  not  be  barred  from 
training  simply  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford it  under  present  law. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  will 
be  a  "live"  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll: 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
theirnames: 


Aiken 
AUott 


[No.  36  Leg.] 

Anderson  Bass 

Bartlett  Bayh 
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Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

PvUbrlght 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 
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Hill  Mundt 

Holland  Murphy 

Hruska  Muskie 

Inouye  Nelson 

Jackson  Neuberger 

Javits  Pastore 

Jordan.  N.C.  |  Pearson 

Jordan,  Idaho  Pell 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Proxmlre 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Mo"da;e 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 


Riblcoff 

Rofcertson 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grttening],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lowe],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yoitng]  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  necessarily  absent.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  an  amendment  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  17, 
line  4,  strike  out  "each  fiscal  year 
thereafter",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  following  fiscal  year". 

On  page  17,  line  9.  strike  out  "each 
fiscal  year  thereafter",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  following  fiscal  year". 

On  page  17,  line  14,  strike  out  "each 
year  thereafter",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  following  fiscal  year". 

On  page  17,  line  19,  strike  out  "each 
year  thereafter",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  following  fiscal  year". 

On  page  18,  line  21,  strike  out  all  after 
the  colon  and  before  the  period,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  '1967'  ". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  made  a  re- 
quest— which  was  granted — to  include 
all  the  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
that  action  been  consvimmated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  were  approved 
en  bloc.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  not  in  order  unless  he 
has  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  as 
so  amended,  be  considered  as  original 
text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill,  as  so  amended,  will  be 
considered  as  original  text. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  making  it  possible  for 
me  to  offer  this  amendment.  I  was  at- 
tending a  policy  luncheon,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  asking  if  I  had 
objection  to  the  committee  amendments 
being  considered  en  bloc.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  at  that  time  that  I  would  be 
precluded  from  offering  my  amendment. 
Thanks  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  am  now  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  2-year  program  instead  of 
one  of  5  years  duration.  Originally,  S. 
974  contained  provisions  which  would 
have  made  the  program  a  permanent  one. 
The  bill  as  approved  and  reported  by  the 
committee  provides  for  a  5-year  program 
through  fiscal  year  1970.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  program  will  be  continued 
for  that  period  and  beyond,  if  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  it  is  achieving  its 
basic  objective.  However,  if  our  work 
on  S.  974  at  this  session  has  shown  any- 
thing, it  has  shown  that  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  make  it  an  effective 
and  efficient  program. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that 
the  funds  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  are  spent  wisely. 
Congress  can  perform  this  function  only 
if  there  is  a  continuing  review  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  departments  and  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  its 
administration. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  propose  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  a  2- 
year  program.  During  this  period,  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  reexamine 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  its  effective- 
ness. I  have  always  considered  it  un- 
wise for  any  committee  to  surrender  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  its  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  determining  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  a  program,  conceived 


by  the  committee,  is  being  executed. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
the  manpower  development  and  training 
program,  which  is  still  in  the  experimen- 
tal stage.  The  great  Appropriations 
Committee  does  not  have  adequate  time 
to  develop  the  requisite  expertise  for  the 
proper  evaluation  of  such  a  program. 
Moreover,  its  responsibility  is  to  recom- 
mend appropriations  rather  than  to 
propose  changes  in  existing  statutes. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program  should  be  subject  to  a 
continuous  review  and  analysis  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  sums  in- 
volved or  authorizations  in  the  bill  total 
$464  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
There  would  be  an  open-end  authoriza- 
tion after  fiscal  year  1966.  It  seems  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  good  legislation  and 
sound  legislative  procedure  that  the  com- 
mittee should  review  this  program  and 
authorize  funds  at  the  end  of  the  2-year 
period. 

Contention  will  be  made,  I  am  sure, 
that  this  would  make  it  difficult,  inso- 
far as  planning  programs  for  the  future 
is  concerned.  There  is  some  validity  to 
that  contention,  but  certainly,  inasmuch 
as  the  program  is  experimental,  we  do 
not  know  its  effect  yet,  and  we  do  not 
know  how  successful  it  will  be. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  far  better,  instead 
of  tying  up  a  huge  sum  of  money  for  a 
5 -year  period,  to  review  the  program  and 
see  how  it  is  getting  along  and  how  ef- 
fective it  is  during  the  next  2  years.  As 
I  have  suggested  earlier,  that  is  the  en- 
tire purpose  of  my  amendment. 

I  am  supporting  the  program.  I  hope 
it  will  succeed.  However,  I  believe  we 
can  make  it  a  better  program  if  we  review 
it  to  see  how  it  is  functioning  throiighout 
the  50  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  how  many  trainees  have  been  actually 
trained? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
answer  the  question,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 

so. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  information  is 
contained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  look  at  page  2  of  the 
committee  report 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  information  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  shown  in  the  re- 
port. One  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  trainees  are  currently  enrolled 
in  the  training  programs.  Training  has 
been  approved  for  almost  320,000  train- 
ees. Another  60,000  individuals  have 
been  made  more  employable  through 
special  demonstration  projects  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  the  persons  involved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  has  it 
cost  the  Government? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  obtain  those 
figures  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  was  the  cost 
per  man? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  point  out  that  72  per- 
cent of  those  completing  institutional 
training  have  been  placed  in  jobs.  Nine- 
ty-four percent  of  those  participating  in 
on-the-job  training  have  been  placed  in 
employment.  As  of  December  31,  1964, 
the  total  amoimt  obligated  was  $425,- 
874.233. 
"»  Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  money  was 
spent  to  train  how  many  trainees? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  trainees  have  been  ap- 
proved for  training.  Of  those,  135.000 
are  currently  enrolled  in  training  pro- 
grams. About  103,000  have  completed 
training,  either  in  classrooms  or  on  the 
job.  The  average  cost  for  training  Indi- 
viduals has  been  $1,575  per  individual. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
contemplate  spending  more  in  the  future 
than  was  spent  in  the  past? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    How  much  more? 
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Mr.  CEARK.  The  authorization  for 
fiscal  1965  was  $411  million.  Under  the 
present  bill,  that  authorization  would  be 
increased  to  $454  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
after  the  coming  year,  there  would  be 
an  open-end  appropriation;  it  would  be 
any  amount  that  Congress  wished  to 
make  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  the  Senator  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  asking  for  in- 
formation. I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  say  that  it  would  be  an 
open-end  appropriation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  becomes  open  end  in 
fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     In  1967? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  next  2  years 
it  is  limited  to  the  specific  amount  named 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  fiscal  1965  and  1966 
it  is  so  limited. 

State  summary 
[Data  cumulative  through  Dec.  31, 1964] 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  teU 
us  in  what  States  most  of  the  money  wa* 
spent? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  before  me  a  list 
of  the  amounts  spent  in  each  State 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  place  In  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  As  I  nm  my  eye  down 
the  list,  I  note  that  the  amounts  spent 
which  appear  to  be  the  largest  amounts 
are  $40  million  in  California,  $31  million 
in  Illinois,  $24  million  In  Michigan  $38 
million  in  New  York,  and  $27  million  in 
Pennsylvania.  Those  are  the  largest 
amounts,  because  those  are  the  States 
with  the  largest  number  of  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
pilation entitled  "Data  Ciunulative 
Through  December  31,  1964,  State  Sum- 
mary," be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  was  ordered  t6  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Trainees 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that 
there  are  a  few  States  which  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  program.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  50  States  are  par- 
ticipating, including  the  Senator's  State 
of  Louisiana, 
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I  voted  for  the  pro- 


Mr.  ELLENDER. 
gram  last  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.    We  were  happy  to  have 
the  Senator's  support. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    I   am   hopeful   of 
being  able  to  vote  for  It  again.    However 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  is  sup- 


posed to  be  an  experimental  program. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  limit  it  to  2  years. 

Instead  of  having  it  run  for  4  years. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.    Mr.     President, 

win  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 
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ML  ROBERTSON.  What  has  been 
the  approximate  length  of  time  of  the 

^''mTcLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  yield,  the  length  of  time 
has  varied  greatly,  depending  on  the 
type  of  course  which  was  given. 

Under  the  bill  we  have  extended  the 
training  from  52  weeks  to  104  weeks. 
Under  the  ARA  portion  of  the  bill  the 
training  was  confined  to  16  weeks.  A 
course  for  training  a  man  to  be  a  barber 
or  to  work  in  a  dry  cleaning  establish- 
ment covered  a  relatively  short  period. 
The  courses  for  complicated  skills,  such 
as  electronics  technicians,  are  very  much 

longer. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  read  an  article 
in  one  of  the  Richmond  newspapers 
which  stated  that  some  of  the  trainees, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  graduates  of 
these  courses,  were  not  competent  to  do 
what  they  were  supposed  to  be  trained 
to  do.    How  long  were  they  trained? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question,  because  I  do 
not  know  the  particular  courses  to  which 
he  refers. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     On  the  average. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  kind  of  training 
were  they  supposed  to  have  received? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  be  trained.  The  Senator  said 
the  program  has  spent  $1,575  to  train 
each  person  to  do  something.  The  Rich- 
mond newspaper  article  stated  that  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  trained  were 
not  trained,  and  that  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  do  the  work  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  trained  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Unless  the  Senator  can 
tell  me  the  courses  to  which  objection 
was  made,  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 
If  a  simple  skill  was  involved,  the  course 
would  probably  run  about  16  weeks.  A 
more  complicated  course,  would  require 
longer. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Under  the  present 
bill,  it  could  run  from  about  16  weeks  to 
a  year?  ii 

Mr.  CLARK.   Yes.        I| 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  average  cost 
is  $1,575;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Would  the  trainees 
be  trained  longer  under  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  new  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  maximum  training  period  for 
the  quite  complicated  courses  to  2  years. 
The  minimum  training  period  would  be 
only  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  What  does  the 
trainee  receive  while  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  this  training? 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  receives  a  training 
allowance,  which  Is  based,  approxi- 
mately, on  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation paid  in  the  State  from  which  he 
comes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  Is 
speaking  so  fast  that  I  cannot  follow 
him.    How  much  does  the  trainee  get? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  speak  more  slow- 
ly. This  is  a  complicated  subject.  The 
amount  of  the  training  allowance  varies 
in  each  State.  It  depends  on  the  ap- 
proximate rate  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation In  the  State.  It  Is  not  an 
identical  allowance.  It  is  not  Identical 
with  the  unemployment  compensation 
payment,  but  that  Is  the  key  on  which 


the  amount  of  the  training  allowance  is 

based.  ^,     „ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. ,    ,. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
I  still  have  the  floor.  I  believe  the  aver- 
age training  period  has  been  approxi- 
mately 32  weeks.  I  have  had  some  con- 
cern with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of 
some  of  the  programs.  Therefore  I  have 
taken  it  upon  myself  to  obtain  some  sta- 
tistical information  from  my  own  State, 
which  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  analyze.  I  have  asked  for  the  names 
of  all  the  individuals  v.'ho  participated 
in  the  program,  what  they  did  before 
they  participated,  the  income  they  re- 
ceived before  they  participated,  their  ed- 
ucational background,  the  jobs  they  re- 
ceived after  the  training,  and  what  the 
chances  are  of  their  getting  productive 

jobs. 

I  believe  that  information  will  be  very 
helpful  to  me.  Perhaps  other  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  may  wish  to 
get  that  information  in  their  own  States. 
I  wish  to  make  sure  that  the  program 
will  work,  that  it  is  effective,  and  that  it 
will  achieve  the  objectives  that  we  all 
want  it  to  achieve. 

I  believe  we  must  study  the  program 
and  think  about  it  carefully.  That  is 
why  I  think  it  wise  to  make  it  a  2-year 
program,  rather  than  a  5-year  program. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  committee 
will  find  it  worthwhile  to  continue  it  on 
a  2-year  basis,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  drastic  changes  in  it,  If  It  is  to 
achieve  Its  objectives. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  bill,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  Senators  would  address  their 
questions  to  me  rather  than  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  black  book  of 
the  committee— if  I  may  so  describe  It- 
shows  a  tabulation  by  States,  and  that 
shows  the  training  allowances  for  regu- 
lar trainees  and  for  what  are  known  as 
youth  trainees.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  rule  to  be  that  the  amount  paid 
to  the  regular  trainees  is  equal  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  paid  in  the 
particular  State? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Except  with  respect  to 

youth. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  example,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  amount  Is  $30  a  week  for 
the  regular  trainees,  and  $20  a  week  for 
the  youth  trainees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  idea  of  the  original  bill  was  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  youth  who 
could  be  trained  and  rather  drastically 
cut  the  trainee  allowances,  because  it  was 
hoped  that  the  major  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  to  train  elderly  workers 
who  had  lost  their  jobs  and  to  restore 
them  as  breadwinners  for  their  families. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  time  limitation 
of  the  payments  made  to  the  trainees 
under  the  program  In  accord  with  the 
limitation  of  time  in  State  statutes  deal- 
ing with  unemployment  compensation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  most  cases  it  would 
be  far  less. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  limited  number  of  weeks? 

Mr.  CLARK.    No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Looking  at  the  chart 
to  which  we  have  been  referring,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  $28  a  week  is  paid  for 
regular  trainees  and  $19  a  week  for 
youth.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  ceiling  on  youth  is 
$20.  They  can  go  below  the  ceiling  in 
cases  in  which  the  State  laws  are  not 
adequate  to  provide  the  full  $20  allow- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  regard  to  my 
own  State  of  Ohio,  the  table  shows  that 
the  regular  trainees  would  receive  $38 
a  week  and  the  youth  trainees  would  re- 
ceive $20  a  week. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  tabulation  to  which 
we  have  referred,  showing  the  amounts 
in  the  50  States  that  are  allowable  for 
payment  to  the  regular  trainees  and.  in 
a  separate  class,  the  amounts  paid  to 
the  youth  trainees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Appendix   A — Manpower    Development   and 
Training  Act  Handbook,  Chapter  VI 


MANPOWER  development  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF 
1962,  AS  AMENDED,  OPERATING  PROCEDURES 
FOR    PAYMENT    OF    ALLOWANCES 

Schedule  of  training  allowances  amounts — 
Payable  for  weeks  beginning  in  quarter, 
January-March  1965 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

ArkansiS 

California 

Colorado - 

Coimecticut - 

Delaware — 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois - 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky — - 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebra-'ka 

Nevada.- 

New  Hampshire — 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma — — 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia.. - 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


l^egiJar         Youth 

training        training 

allowances    allowances 


$26 
39 
35 
27 
44 
43 
37 
41 
38 
27 
29 
40 
40 
33 
37 
32 
30 

as 

32 

31 

24 

34 

39 

39 

'29 

25 

33 

31 

32 

39 

32 

40 

30 

39 

24 

36 

38 

27 

34 

30 

18 

31 

28 

30 

27 

30 

37 

33 

28 

21 

33 

24 

44 


$18 
20 
20 
19 
20 
SO 

ao 
ao 

90 
M 

ao 

20 

ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 

20 

20 

17 

20 

20 

20 

20 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

17 

2& 

20 

19 

20 

20 

14 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

ao 

20 
19 
16 
20 
17 
20 
20 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  addition  to  the 
payments  that  are  related  to  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  provided  by 
States,  are  there  any  other  amounts  con- 
templated to  be  paid  under  the  pending 
bill  to  the  trainees? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances transportation  allowances 
would  be  paid  to  permit  trainee:;  to  go 
from  their  homes  to  the  places  where 
the  courses  are  being  conducted.  Those 
amounts  would  be  allowed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  there  be  any 
limitation  on  the  distance  that  the 
trainees  would  be  allowed  to  travel  and 
the  amounts  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  be  paid? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Ten  cents  a  mile  is  the 
limit  in  relation  to  all  States  except 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  In  the  cases  of 
those  two  States,  because  of  the  peculiar 
size  and  distance  around  the  Alaskan 
mainland,  and  the  need  to  travel  by  air- 
plane to  get  around  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  allowance  is  higher. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  Senator's  own  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. What  is  the  maximum  distance 
that  a  trainee  would  be  allowed  to  travel 
to  and  from  his  training  headquarters 
and  receive  10  cent^  a  mile  for  that 
travel  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  depend 
largely  on  the  kind  of  courses  offered. 
For  example,  if  a  pretty  technical  course 
is  involved,  such  as  training  a  man  as  an 
electronic  technician,  it  would  be  quite 
difficult  to  set  up  more  than  two  or  three 
such  courses  within  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania The  distance  a  trainee  would 
be  permitted  to  travel  would  naturally  be 
greater.  If  the  kind  of  training  course 
involved  were  such  that  it  could  be  set  up 
just  as  well  in  Lancaster,  Reading,  or 
Pottstown,  the  transportation  allowance 
would  naturally  be  less.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  given  discretion  to  determine 
that  amount. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  10-cent-a- 
mile  transportation  allowance  mean 
that  each  day  the  trainee  would  be  paid 
the  aggregate  amount  equal  to  the  mile- 
age times  10  cents? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  be  correct. 
The  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  adopt  regula- 
tions specifying  that  commutation  allow- 
ances be  paid  only  for  the  least  expensive 
form  of  transportation  reasonably  avail- 
able to  trainees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  a  hypothetical 
case,  would  any  consideration  be  given, 
let  us  say.  to  a  person  who  might  have 
to  travel  forty  miles,  which  would  mean 
a  $4  allowance  for  going  to  the  place  of 
training  40  miles  away  and  the  return 
trip,  which  would  permit  another  allow- 
ance of  $4? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  not  as  familiar  as  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator is  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  gasoline 
or  the  wear  and  tear  on  a  jalopy  to  make 
that  sort  of  trip.  The  figures  which  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  would  not  seem 
to  be  particularly  high. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  addition  to  the 
travel  allowance  of  10  cents  a  mile,  what 
other  compensation  is  payable? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Where  the  distance 
which  the  trainee  has  to  go  to  reach  the 


course  is  so  far  that  it  would  not  be 
economical  for  him  or  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  commutation  allowance, 
there  is  a  ceiling  of  $5  a  day  for  subsist- 
ence at  the  place  at  which  the  course  is 
being  conducted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  travel  each  day,  the  trainee 
would  be  allowed  to  stay  at  the  site  where 
the  training  is  being  given  and  he  would 
be  allowed  $5  a  day  for  subsistence? 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  any  other 
compensation  be  provided  under  the  bill? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  The  trainee  would 
be  allowed  an  additional  $5  a  day  for  each 
dependent  over  two  up  to  six.  That 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  head  of  a 
large  family  to  be  able  to  leave  his  fam- 
ily in  order  to  take  the  training  course 
without,  in  effect,  putting  his  family  on 
relief. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  if  there  are 
four  children,  the  trainee  would  receive 
$5  for  each  child. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  trainee  with  four  chil- 
dren would  receive  $10  for  their  subsist- 
ence while  he  was  taking  the  course.  If 
he  had  six  children,  he  would  get  $40.  If 
he  had  only  two  children,  he  would  not 
get  anything. 
Mr.     LAUSCHE.       That     is     $40     a 

week 

Mr.  CLARK.  Five  dollars  a  week  per 
dependent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  if  there  were  four 
children,  the  amount  would  be  $20. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  The 
children  must  be  dependent;  they  cannot 
be  working. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    So.  first,  there  would 
be  a  payment  which  would  be  equal  to  the 
unemployment    compensation;     second, 
there  would  be  a  travel  allowance;  third, 
there  would  be  the  substitute  of  subsist- 
ence pay  for  possible  travel  allowance; 
fourth,  there  would  be  payment  for  de- 
pendent children. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Over  two  children. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Would  there  be  any 
other  payment? 
Mr.  CLARK.     No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  a  trainee  lose 
his  right  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion which  he  might  be  receiving  under 
the  normal  laws  of  the  States  while  he 
was  receiving  the  training? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes.    He  cannot  double 
up. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     He  cannot  double  up? 
Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Has  the  Senator  in 
his    records    information    showing    the 
lajgest  sum  that  it  has  cost  the  Fed- 
eral  Government    for   the   training   of 
one  trainee? 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  do  not  have  that 
information  readily  available.  However, 
the  average  per  trainee  is  $1,575.  I  sup- 
pose we  could  make  some  sort  of  com- 
putation based  upon  the  highest  train- 
ing allowance  in  any  State,  which  is 
California— $44— and  multiply  that  fig- 
ure by  the  longest  course  given  in  Cali- 
fornia for  which  training  allowances 
could  be  taken. 

We  could  add  to  that  the  institutional 
cost,  which  is  substantial.  That  is.  the 
setting  up  of  a  course.  We  could  add  to 
that  the  subsistence  allowance  or  the 
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commutation    allowance,    as    the    case 
might  be,  but  we  have  not  done  that 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  example,  in  Cali- 
fornia the  figure  would  be  52  times  $44 
Mr.  CLARK.  If  there  were  such  a 
course  in  California  lasting  for  a  year— 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was 
or  not — that  would  be  the  maximum 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  52  times 
the  weekly  pay  plus  the  other  allowances 
which  we  have  discussed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  But  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  if  we  make  that  com- 
putation in  our  heads,  we  would  see  that 
the  cost  in  this  instance  would  be  a  great 
deal  higher  than  the  average.  I  do  not 
really  know  whether  there  is  a  course 
lasting  that  long  in  California.  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  it,  but  I  cannot  be 
sure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  pardon  me  for 
trying  to  obtain  this  information 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  The  Senator's 
questions  are  most  useful. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  are  training  cen- 
ters established?  Does  the  bill  provide 
for  what  are  known  as  community  oper- 
ations, such  as  have  been  provided  in 
recent  bills  that  have  been  passed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  usual,  but  not  the 
exclusive,  procedure  is  to  have  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  determine  through 
the  local  employment  service  whether 
there  is  a  market  in  the  neighborhood 
for  the  skills  which  could  be  the  subject 
of  a  training  course.  The  employment 
service  must  determine  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  if  that  kind  of 
course  is  given,  the  graduates  of  the 
course  will  find  employment. 

Having  made  that  determination,  the 
employment  service  proceeds  to  estab- 
lish the  course,  usually,  but  not  always, 
through  the  local  vocational  or  technical 
school,  and  sometimes  through  an  on- 
the-job  training  procedure. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  disturbed 
about  the  great  need  in  industry  for 
skilled  workers,  of  which  there  is  a  big 
shortage.  As  I  understand,  the  program 
is  not  supposed  to  be  a  boondoggle,  de- 
signed merely  to  support  someone  who 
is  unemployed.  The  purpose  is  to  train 
persons  to  fill  jobs  in  which  there  is  a 
need  for  skilled  workers,  and  to  train 
others  to  take  jobs  they  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  because  they  could  not 
previously  qualify  for  them. 

Suppose  a  worker  is  being  trained  for 
a  certain  skill  in  which  he  needs  train- 
ing. If  he  is  an  intelligent  person,  he 
should  be  qualified  to  receive  such  train- 
ing. 

Let  us  consider  the  allowances.  Sup- 
pose a  man  has  six  children,  he  receives, 
as  I  understand,  $40  a  day. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Twenty  doUars  a  week. 
Five  dollars  a  week  for  each  dependent 
in  excess  of  two,  for  a  maximum  of  $20. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  he  lives  40 
miles  away,  he  gets  $8  a  day  in  travel 
expenses,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.   No;  10  cents  a  mile. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Eighty  miles  at 
10  cents  a  mile  calculates  to  $8. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  he  lived  that  far 
away,  he  would  probably  be  required  to 
live  where  the  course  was  given. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  he  not  get 
$5  a  day  for  subsistence? 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  a  substitute  for  com- 
mutation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  $30,  $40,  or 
$50  a  week  as  unemploymesnt  compensa- 
tion? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No;  we  have  one 
of  the  lowest  rates;  perhaps  it  is  not 
high  enough. 

These  people  are  not  being  trained 
for  jobs  in  Virginia;  they  are  being 
trained  for  jobs  in  areas  where  higher 
rates  are  paid. 

I  am  trying  to  figure  how  much  a  man 
would  be  paid  in  a  job  where  his  skill 
was  needed.  Anywhere  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000  has  been  put  behind  one  man. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
is  in  error  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  are  500 
categories  of  training,  including  the 
training  of  maids  for  downstairs  work 
and  the  training  of  maids  for  upstairs 
work. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  average  long  run 
institutional  course  cost  $1,575  per 
trainee.  If  we  take  the  California  rate 
for  52  weeks,  which  is  $44  a  week,  we  ar- 
rive at  a  figure  of  $2,288  as  the  cost  of  a 
trainee.  That  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  cost  in  Virginia.  The  Cali- 
fornia rate  is  the  highest  one  can  get. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  After  a  man  has 
been  trained  to  qualify  to  take  a  job  in 
which  there  is  a  need  for  a  skilled 
worker,  is  he  under  obligation  to  go  to 
work,  or  can  he  go  back  and  be  placed  on 
relief  again? 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  can  say  is  that  72 
percent  of  those  who  have  received  in- 
stitutional training  have  been  placed  in 
jobs,  and  that  94  percent  of  those  who 
have  received  on-the-job  training  have 
been  placed.  The  Senator's  philosophy 
in  this  sort  of  matter  is  understandably 
quite  different  from  my  own.  I  should 
not  think  there  would  be  many  American 
citizens  who  would  spend  a  year  on  such 
a  training  course  and  then  go  back  on 
relief,  when  by  taking  jobs  they  could 
earn  two  or  three  times  as  much  money. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  One  would  think 
so;  but  the  experience  in  Virginia  has 
not  been  a  happy  one.  Some  would  not 
work  at  all.  Others  would  not  work 
when  they  were  certified  as  being 
trained.  I  wonder  how  the  program 
worked  in  other  States,  where  the 
weekly  unemployment  compensation  is 
double  or  more  than  that  of  a  relatively 
poverty  stricken  State. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  speak  anly  for  Penn- 
sylvania. The  experience  there  has 
been  a  happy  one.  The  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  before  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  very  happy,  too. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  covers  a  5- 
year  period;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  it  rims  to  Jvme  30, 
1970.  The  bill  recommended  by  the 
House  committee — it  has  not  yet  passed 
the  House — would  run  until  June  30, 
1968. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  some 
Senators  gained  the  impression  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  that  the  committee  bill 
does  not  have  any  open-end  authoriza- 
tion whatsoever. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  that  is  not  correct. 
After  June  30,  1966,  the  authorization  is 
open  end. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  will  be  4  years 
of  open-end  authorization? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  a  question?  What 
does  his  bill  provide  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  coverage? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Two  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  second  year 
open  end? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  second  year  is 
open  end. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  committee,  we  dis- 
cussed what  had  been  done  by  the  House 
committee  on  this  subject  when  we  dis- 
cussed what  was  to  be  done  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  except  that  I  have  not  heard 
discussed  the  reasons  why  we  acted  as 
we  did. 

On  the  previous  occasions  we  have  con- 
sidered this  program,  we  have  always 
planned  for  a  3 -year  period  for  the  pro- 
gram. When  we  enacted  it  in  1962,  we 
gave  it  until  1965  to  run.  When  we  con- 
sidered it  again  in  1963,  we  added  on  a 
year  in  order,  again,  to  give  the  program 
3  years. 

We  are  in  much  the  same  situation 
now.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  pe- 
riod of  extension  for  the  program.  My 
colleague's  amendment,  of  which  he 
gave  full  notice  to  the  committee,  wovild 
reduce  it  below  the  period  of  extension 
the  committee  had  contemplated. 

This  Is  the  first  time  we  are  heading 
into  a  matching  period.  We  have  here- 
tofore not  had  matching.  We  have 
talked  about  it,  and  the  law.  If  it  re- 
mains as  it  is,  will  call  for  it.  If  we  pass 
the  bill  we  shall  not  have  matching  until 
June  30,  1966;  so  if  we  get  only  a  2 -year 
period,  we  shall  have  only  1  year  for 
matching. 

I  believe  the  testimony  is  conclusive 
that  the  States  will  not  consider  it  worth- 
while to  line  up  teachers  and  make  pro- 
vision In  their  budgets  for  a  matching 
program  with  the  possibility  that  the 
program  will  run  for  only  a  year.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of 
the  head  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram in  Ohio,  because  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  raised  such  a  ques- 


tion. I  refer  to  page  112  of  the  hear- 
ings, at  which  Dr.  Shoemaker,  really 
calling  for  a  permanent  program,  said: 

If  this  becomes  a  permanent  act  I  will 
provide  a  continuing  teacher-education  pro- 
gram for  these  teachers  we  are  having  to  pull 
in  from  industry.  At  the  present  time,  I 
cannot  afford  to. 

In  short,  if  we  really  expect  to  have 
the  States  plan  their  programs  intelli- 
gently and  effectively  for  matching,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  reasonable  term 
of  years  for  the  program. 

"The   House   committee  has  provided  - 
for  a  3-year  extension.    We  could  have 
provided  3,  4,  or  5  years.    We  must  still 
go  to  conference. 

I  believe  that  to  cut  it  down  to  2  years 
would  be  to  cut  it  too  close,  considering 
what  we  need  to  do  and  what  we  wish  to 
encourage  industry  to  do.  This  is  a 
critically  important  program.  It  is  easy 
in  this  body  to  get  into  a  discussion  in 
detail  and  forget  the  forest  for  looking  at 
the  trees. 

Two  million  people  are  changing  jobs 
every  year  because  of  automation,  if  our 
country  is  really  to  do  the  productive 
job  that  it  must  do.  And  we  have  almost 
5  million  endemically  vmemployed.  This 
is  about  the  only  solid  job  training  pro- 
gram at  the  Federal  level  that  seeks  to 
deal  with  both  issues,  and  even  here  we 
are,  at  the  most,  training  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  400,000  to  500,000 
people.  If  that  is  what  we  are  to  do— - 
and  that  is  little  enough — American  in- 
dustry ought  to  be  enlisted  to  do  four 
times  that  much — at  least  we  ought  to 
give  the  plan  a  decent  opportunity.  If 
we  really  want  matching — and  we  do, 
and  I  say  this  very  deeply  as  a  member 
of  the  minority — let  us  give  the  States 
a  chance  to  plan  ahead  so  that  they  will 
really  match  instead  of  thinking  that 
the  bill  is  only  for  a  year,  and  that  per- 
haps it  will  not  call  for  matching. 
Otherwise  the  States  would  say,  "Let  us 
forget  about  it  and  see  what  Congress 
does." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  when 
would  the  matching  requirement  become 
effective  under  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  June  30,  1965,  if  the  bill 
is  not  passed.  June  30,  1966,  if  the  bill 
is  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  vote  within  the  next  5  min- 
utes. 

I  oppose  the  pending  amendment, 
which  is  proposed  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  committee. 


SENATE 
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TRAINING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
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The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  originally  established 
for  a  3-year  period.  It  was  considered 
that  this  would  allow  sufficient  time  to 
gain  experience  with  this  new  under- 
taking and  to  assess  the  value  of  Fed- 
eral manpower  training  programs. 

The  program  has  since  reaffirmed  the 
belief  of  Congress  that  it  would  become 
a  vital  link  in  the  measures  then  being 
considered,  and  many  since  enacted,  tor 
alleviating  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment   and    poverty.      The    Manpower 
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Development  and  Training  Act  is 
unique — and  unlike  subsequent  legisla- 
tive action  such  as  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964 — in  that  it  is 
geared  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  by 
providing  allowances  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  himself  and  dependents 
during  the  training  period.  This  act 
meets  needs  not  possible  under  other 
legislation — either  Federal  or  State. 

"temporary  legislation  creates  havoc 
with  the  States  in  planning  operations 
for  a  program  of  this  type.  Uncertainty 
of  continuing  legislation  results  in  a 
stopping  and  starting  of  program  em- 
phasis with  decreased  enthusiasm  for 
the  program.  For  example,  some  States 
began  to  phase  out  their  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  operations 
during  the  latter  months  of  1963  when 
matching  under  the  original  act  would 
have  commenced  July  1.  1964.  The 
States  have  contended  that  they  cannot 
spend  their  resources  in  long-range 
planning  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
continued  Federal  assistance.  They 
claim  and  reasonably  so.  that  the  ter- 
minal aspect  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  is  a  major 
psychological  deterrent  to  planning 
long-range  goals. 

Many  examples  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  HEW  of  the  frustration  and 
disheartening  effect  of  indecision  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
whether  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  will  continue  at  all,  and  if 
so  whether  the  States  will  have  to  match 
funds  to  assure  continued  participation. 
The  States  have  frequently  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  would  be  con- 
tinued for  a  period  sufiBcient  to  make  a 
major  impact  on  unemployment  prob- 
lems. 

The  administration  sent  down  an 
open-ended  bill  to  make  the  program 
permanent.  It  is  felt,  and  I  personally 
agree  with  them,  that  the  experience  we 
have  had  since  the  act  was  initially 
passed  has  taken  the  program  out  of  the 
demonstration  category  and  placed  it  in- 
to a  situation,  as  indicated  by  the  report. 
In  which  the  program  has  been  proven  a 
success,  and  further  experimentation  is 
not  necessary.  It  was  felt  the  part  of 
wisdom  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  [Mr. 
Hill]  that  we  should  put  a  termination 
date  in  the  bill  in  order  to  come  some- 
where within  reasonable  limits  of  what 
-the  House  had  done  for  purposes  of 
conference. 

Therefore,  we  wrote  in  the  provision 
that  the  program  would  terminate  June 
30,    1966.    The   House   approved   a   bill 
which  would  terminate  the  program  on 
June  30,  1968.    It  is  highly  conceivable 
that  as  we  go  through  the  program,  we 
shall  reach  an  agreement  with  the  House. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  understand  the  sit- 
uation with  reference  to  the  time  cov- 
ered  by   the   bill.    I   congratulate   the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 


chairman  of  the  full  committee.  The 
thing  that  I  do  not  understand  is  the 
necessity  for  leaving  the  appropriation 
authorization  an  open  ended  one  for 
every  year  after  the  first  year  of  the 
extended  period  of  4  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
planation is  largely  historical.  The  bill 
came  from  the  administration  open 
ended  all  the  way.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  minority  members  of  the  committee, 
and  particularly  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProutyJ,  we  placed  definite  limitations 
in  for  the  earlier  period.  No  member 
of  the  committee  suggested  that  we 
should  go  further  than  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  why  the  committee  did  not  put 
definite  limits  upon  the  authorized  ap- 
propriation for  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  occasioned  be- 
cause In  the  judgment  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  committee — in  fact,  in  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  committee — 
It  was  not  desirable  to  do  so.  We  have 
many  open-ended  programs,  as  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  sound  open-end  pro- 
grams. I  cannot  remember  all  of  the 
programs.  But  I  do  recall  many  that  are 
really  experimental  and  new  in  their 
nature  which  have  an  open-ended  policy 
of  this  kind.  As  I  read  the  five  original 
authorizations  for  the  various  fiscal 
years,  they  are  $46  million,  $385  million, 
S22  million,  $1  million,  and  I  believe  there 
is  one  other.  I  believe,  if  I  am  correct, 
each  of  those  authorizations  was  left 
open-ended  for  the  period  after  the  first 
year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  reason  Is  that  we  hope  that  with  100- 
percent  Federal  grants  and  all  of  the 
States  coming  in  enthusiastically,  as  we 
are  informed  they  will,  and  as  we  have 
been  advised  by  the  Governors,  In  the 
majority  of  the  Industrial  States,  where 
the  program  has  Its  principal  impact,  the 
program  will  continue  to  grow  until  there 
are  a  good  many  times  the  number  of 
trainees  that  we  have  today.  If  we  were 
to  have  a  ceiling  for  the  succeeding  years, 
It  would  be  very  difficult  Indeed  for  the 
program  to  grow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  un- 
der the  bill,  the  date  for  carrying  the 
program  exclusively  by  Federal  funds  Is 
extended? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  what  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  CLARK.   One  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Until  what  date? 

Mr.  CLARK.    June,  1966. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
program  has  been  such  a  success,  as  I 
understand  some  of  the  members  of  the 
conmilttee  feel,  why  is  It  that  States 
have  been  unwilling  to  handle  their 
matching  part  of  this  fund  under  the 
existing  loans? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  a  question  which 
concerned  the  committee  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  very  much.  Telegrams 
were  sent  to  every  State  Governor  ask- 
ing whether  they  would  support  the  90- 


10  matching,  as  provided  in  the  bill  as 
introduced.  Responses  were  received 
from  some  35  States.  Not  one  State  in- 
dicated  any  desire  to  see  the  50-50 
matching  of  the  present  act  retained. 
Every  single  State  supported  the  pro- 
gram as  being  useful  and  helpful.  The 
States  requested  that  they  join  with  the 
administration  in  continuing  the  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  the  cost. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  what  I 
have  found  In  domestic  program  after 
domestic  program  In  the  years  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  Primarily  because 
of  the  fiscal  limitation  and  the  great 
strain  put  on  the  State  financing,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  State  debt  has 
tripled  since  World  War  n.  Sales  taxes, 
wage  taxes,  and  every  other  conceivable 
kind  of  tax  has  been  passed  by  State 
after  State  until  it  has  become  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  additional  tax  reve- 
nue for  any  State  purpose. 

This  has  called  for  other  programs  and 
made  it  Impossible  In  the  eyes  of  the 
administration  and  I  think  I  can  say 
In  the  eyes  of  the  entire  committee— 
to  do  anything  other  than  to  make  this 
a  100-percent  Federal  program  in  the 
long  run. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Vermont  to  con- 
firm what  I  have  just  said. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  call  attention  to  the 
sentence  In  the  report  on  page  6  which 
indicates  that  the  90-10  basis  will  be 
continued.    I  read  this  sentence: 

The  committee  does  not  expect  any  fur- 
ther review  of  the  matching  provisions  of 
the  act  will  be  necessary  and  considers  the 
matching  provisions  as  reported  to  be  final. 

These  win  be  100-percent  Federal 
matchings  so  far  as  allowances  are  con- 
cerned, but  a  90-10  basis  as  far  as  the 
cost  of  the  program  is  concerned. 

What  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  said  with  respect  to  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  participate  Is  very 
true.  Many  have  not  the  wherewithal 
to  do  it. 

In  answer  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  point  out 
that  It  Is  literally  Impossible  for  the 
conunittee  to  Indicate  a  stated  authoriza- 
tion fund  over  a  period  of  the  next  5 
years.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  going 
to  cost.  There  may  be  drastic  changes 
which  should  be  made  in  the  program. 
Perhaps  we  can  reduce  It  substantially. 
Perhaps  it  will  have  to  be  Increased. 
That  Is  why  I  believe  a  2 -year  authoriza- 
tion is  desirable.  My  purpose  is  not  to 
cripple  the  program,  but  to  sustain  the 
program. 

If  the  States  feel  that  the  program  is 
working  successfully,  they  are  going  to 
be  much  more  enthusiastic.  There  may 
be  an  overlapping  of  jurisdiction.  This 
proposal  gives  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  he  is  very  hopeful,  as  I  am, 
that  this  program  will  be  substantially 
expanded  so  that  a  great  many  more 
people  win  be  trained  and  available  for 
useful  jobs? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  agree.  I  want  to  be 
sure  we  are  doing  the  right  thing. 
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Mr  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that,  speaking  for 
myself  alone,  I  would  rather  have  $9 
of  Federal  money  go  Into  a  program  to 
supply  jobs  than  have  $9  of  Federal 
money  spent  for  every  dollar  of  State 
money  In  the  highway  program,  because 
we  are  dealing  with  human  beings,  and 
not  with  concrete  highways  In  which 
I>eople  can  rim  Into  the  traffic  jams  In 
our  metropolitan  areas.  Here  is  a  90-10 
program  that  has  received  overwhelming 
support. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  noted  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Appalachia  program 
was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  roads. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Much  to  my  regret.  In 
future  years  that  emphasis  should  de- 
cline. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Appalachian 
program  I  was  glad  to  support,  because 
It  singled  out  areas  which  were  distressed 
and  depressed.  It  was  limited  to  that 
and  limited  in  time.  In  my  opinion,  that 
Is  the  way  to  plan  a  program. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  though  my 
State  is  not  one  of  heavy  unemployment, 
to  go  into  this  particular  program  for  a 
reasonable  period.  I  regret  that  this 
open-ended  authorization  prevailed  for 
the  last  3  or  4  years  in  the  program.  I 
am  not  clear  whether  it  is  3  or  4  years, 
because  one  Senator  referred  to  it  as 
a  4-year  program  and  another  Senator 
as  a  5-year  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  clarify  that.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  5-year  program  because  the 
program  under  the  existing  legislation 
expires  on  June  30,  1966,  The  bill  would 
extend  it  for  4  years,  to  June  30,  1970. 
That  is  5  years  from  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  clearing  that  question  up. 

Let  me  complete  my  point.  Apparently 
we  cannot  close  off  the  open-end  appro- 
priation, and  I  dislike  that  very  much, 
because  from  my  long  service  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  I  find  it  causes 
trouble  every  year  when  there  is  an  open- 
ended  authorization,  because  there  is  no 
check,  and  different  areas  and  different 
bureaucrats  are  pulling  for  different 
amounts.  It  always  causes  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  legislation  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont in  his  earlier  statement  that  that 
is  not  desirable  or  advisable.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  2 -year  limitation.  I  would  much 
prefer  If  we  could  have  not  only  a  shorter 
period,  but  a  limitation  which  is  mean- 
ingful; but  since  this  measure  appeals 
in  large  part  to  areas  In  which  there  is 
unemployment  and  distress  and  need  for 
manpower  training,  I  hope  we  can  write 
a  bill  in  such  form  that  we  can  support 
it,  because,  like  the  Appalachia  bill,  it 
Is  very  much  needed.  I  am  sure  It  Is 
different  from  other  bills  which  have 
been  passed  with  the  same  kind  of  relief 
in  view.  For  Instance,  the  ARA  bill  was 
for  1  year,  or  perhaps  It  was  extended 
to  a  2-year  program.  If  we  put  this  bill 
on  a  4 -year  basis  at  this  stage,  it  is  un- 
fortunate and  is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
that  commends  the  full  confidence  of 
many  Senators  who  represent  areas 
where  there  Is  not  large  unemployment 
and  where  the  bill  would  not  apply  in 
very  great  measure. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  hope  we  can  arrive  at  a  bill  in 
such  form  that  tt  can  be  passed  luiani- 
mously. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  listening 
to  what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  The  Senator  should  be 
assured  that  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  the  Issue  In  the 
appropriation  committees.  I  know  of  no 
group  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  whether  It  be  In  the  House  or  in 
the  Senate,  that  is  more  careful,  cautious, 
or  conservative  than  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  We  must  be 
sure  they  are  that  way  before  they  are 
assigned  to  those  committees.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  this  program  will 
be  scrutinized  very  carefully  every  single 
year  and  that  not  one  single  penny  will 
be  wasted. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  provides  for  $250 
million  a  year.  I  know  of  no  worthier 
program  than  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  I  am 
glad  that  my  good  friend,  who  was  really 
the  genesis  of  this  act,  is  In  the  Chamber 
at  the  present  time.  For  as  long  as  I 
remember,  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee we  have  never  once  appropriated 
the  full  amount  authorized. 

I  believe  that  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate  will  view  very  carefully 
what  the  situation  is  at  that  time,  and 
that  no  one  need  have  any  fear  that  this 
money  v.'Ul  be  squsuidered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
What  my  friend  has  said  Is  completely 
correct.  I  point  out  that  when  this  pro- 
gram first  got  underway,  we  were  un- 
able to  obtain  an  Initial  appropriation 
because  the  Appropriations  Committee 
could  not  devote  suflScient  time  to  study- 
ing It.  The  act  was  passed,  but  we  did 
not  receive  any  appropriation  until  the 
succeeding  winter.  I  point  out  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  a  deep  sense  of  Its 
responsibility  for  continuing  this  pro- 
gram. We  have  required  the  President 
to  file  an  amaual  report  on  the  man- 
power retraining  program.  In  terms  of 
statistics  and  justifications,  as  to  just 
what  has  been  done  and  what  needs  to 
be  done.  That  report  for  the  past  12 
months  has  been  submitted  within  the 
last  couple  of  weeks. 

The  manpower  report  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  We  intend  to  call  the 
Secretary  and  his  principal  assistants  to 
assure  ourselves,  as  a  part  of  our  over- 
sight function,  that  we  stay  on  top  of 
the  program  from  a  legislative  point  of 
view. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
that  I  am  sure  that  he  will  receive  most 
meticulous  consideration  of  whatever 
sum  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approves 
when  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
the  administration  of  the  act  comes  be- 
fore us. 

Do  not  forget  that  there  Is  the  initial 
check  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  be- 


fore the  program  ever  reaches  Congress. 
But,  regardless  of  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does,  I  can  pledge  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty],  that  we  will  keep  on 
top  of  the  program,  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  dollar  authorization  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  confidence  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  expresses  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  am 
wondering  why  that  confidence  was  not 
extended  In  the  first  year,  when  the 
Senator  proposed  the  limitation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  perhaps  this  col- 
loquy has  gone  far  enough.  I  am  quite 
happy  to  have  him  have  that  last  word. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  briefiy? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  unfair  to  expect 
that  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
It  is  a  great  committee  composed  of  ded- 
icated Senators  and  Members  of  the 
other  body,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
time  to  check  Into  the  various  facets  of 
the  program,  or  other  programs.  Those 
of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  admit  that  this  Is  an  ex- 
perimental program.  We  do  not  have  all 
the  answers.  Someone  Interested  from 
an  administrative  standpoint  in  the  pro- 
gram told  me,  only  day  before  yesterday, 
that  they  did  not  have  all  the  answers. 
It  is  unfair  to  expect  the  Appropriations 
Conomittee  to  attempt  to  write  legisla- 
tion which,  imder  the  rules,  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do.  It  can  come  forward  with 
a  dollar  allotment,  but  it  may  find  that 
some  of  the  programs  should  be  abolished 
and  therefore  should  not  need  any 
money.  There  may  be  other  new  pro- 
grams which  will  be  more  effective. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  we  should  cut  the 
program  down  to  a  2 -year  program,  with 
the  understanding  and  theliope  that  it 
will  be  continued  and  expanded  many 
years  into  the  future.  That  is  all  that 
I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  without,  I  take  it, 
a  definite  dollar  authorization  after  the 
first  year,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  so  eloquently  stated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  proper  figure  should  be,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for 
purposes  of  information  and  not  a 
question? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield.  . 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor define  a  "youth  trainee"  to  be?  Let 
us  assume  that  a  boy  drops  out  of  school 
at  15  years  of  age.  Can  he  enlist  in  this 
program  and  become  a  beneficiary  of  the 
compensation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ceiling  on  the  youth  program  is  22  years. 
The  floor  is  17  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  floor  is  17  years. 
That  covers  a  dropout  from  a  normal 
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school.    Such  a  dropout  could  enlist  in 
this  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  could.  But.  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  we  on 
the  committee — and  the  administration 
also — would  not  accept  a  school  dropout 
if  there  were  any  indication  that  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  return  to  school 
and  complete  his  education.  He  has  to 
be  out  of  school  1  year  before  he  can 
qualify. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  dropout  has  to  be 
out  of  school  for  a  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  in  order  to  elim- 
inate the  inducement  that  he  might  quit 
school— when  he  should  stay  there — and 
get  a  training  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  he  is  out  of 
school  1  year,  he  could  enlist  and  receive 
a  maximum  of  $20  a  week? 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  addition  to  the  $20 
a  week,  could  he  become  a  beneficiary 
of  the  transportation  contributions? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Experience  has  shown 
the  desirability  of  bringing  more  school 
dropouts  and  more  unemployed  youth 
into  the  program.-  In  many  instances, 
they  came  from  families  where  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  their 
maintenance,  unless  they  received  train- 
ing allowances.  Thus,  transportation 
and  subsistence  allowances  are  permitted 
for  youths  under  the  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  duplica- 
tion in  the  program  with  the  war  on 
poverty — the  economic  opportimity  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  The  program  is 
used  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity as  one  of  its  tools.  It  operates  side 
by  side  with  the  domestic  Job  Corps, 
but  obviously  is  of  a  somewhat  higher 
level  in  terms  of  the  training  which  will 
be  given.  The  two  are  complementary. 
They  do  not  overlap. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  rise  to  support  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  indefatigable 
work  that  he  has  done  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation to  fruition,  and  his  lucid  ex- 
planations. 

In  my  State,  we  have  a  Governor  of  a 
different  political  persuasion  from  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
I,  but  I  know  that  he  also  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  this  program  would  con- 
tinue, although  he  is  not  generally  a 
supporter  of  the  intervention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  States. 

If  the  Federal  Government  did  not 
keep  up  its  support,  the  whole  program 
would  have  the  props  knocked  dtft  from 
under  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendments 
will  be   defeated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield' 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  whether 
the  prohibition  against  anyone  coming 
Into  the  program  until  a  year  after  he 


^  has  dropped  out  of  school  is  a  matter  of 
law  or  an  administrative  regulation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  a  matter  of  law. 
approved  by  Congress  in  the  1963  amend- 
ments, as  a  result  of  the  strong  feeling 
by  some  of  my  friends  across  the  aisle 
that  otherwise  the  program  would  be- 
come a  boondoggle. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  was  not,  then,  in 
the  original  act? 

Mr.  CLARK.    It  is  contained  in  the 
1963  amendments. 
Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  amendments  will  be  defeated. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [ Mr.  Murphy]  .  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  j 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  thar 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brevi^ster],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sal- 

TONSTALL]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr,  Tower] 

is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]'  and 
the  Senator  f^m  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
LLAMs]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35 
nays  49,  as  follows: 
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Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Douglas 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hill 

Inouye 


NAYS— 49 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Met  calf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Moss 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmtre 

Rlbicoff 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tvdings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnick 

Eastland 


[No.  37  Leg.) 

YEAS — 35 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Fong 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

MrClellan 

MUIer 


Morton 

Mur.dt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 16 

Brewster  Johnston  Saltonstall 

Chiirch  Long,  Mo.  Tower 

Dodd  Long,  La.  Williams,  Del 

Gruening  Morse  Young,  Ohio ' 

Hartke  Randolph 

Hayden  Russell 

So  the  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Prouty  and  Mr.  Murphy  were  rejected 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18, 
line  14.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "(a) "  after 
"Sec.  16.". 

On  page  18.  between  lines  18  and  19, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "On  and  after  the 
date  any  such  report  is  submitted,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
Interested  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  (or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  of  any  such  com- 
mittee), appear  before  such  committee  or 
subcommittee  (personally  or  through  his 
representative)  to  discuss  or  explain  any 
matter  which  is,  or  is  authorized  to  be,  con- 
tained in  such  report." 

(c)  Section  309(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "On  and  after  the 
date  any  such  report  is  submitted,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall,  at  the  request  of  any  Interested  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee of  any  such  committee),  appear 
before  such  committee  or  subconunittee  (per- 
sonally or  through  his  representative)  to 
discuss  any  matter  which  Is,  or  Is  author- 
ized to  be,  contained  In  such  report." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  provides  for  annual  reports 
by  the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
It  provides  further  for  the  appearance 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  at  the  committee's  request, 
of  the  Secretaries  or  their  representatives 
to  discuss  the  matters  contained  in  the 
annual  report  submitted  by  them. 

My  main  concern  about  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
is  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
the  program  operate  at  peak  efficiency. 
Our  committee  has  the  duty  to  see  that 
this  goal  is  met.  In  order  to  do  that, 
however,  we  must  be  informed  and  up- 
to-date  on  the  operations  of  the  act.   We 
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can  do  this  only  through  frequent  re- 
ports, and,  indeed,  through  discussions 
with  the  administrators  of  the  program. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  place  the  language 
of  my  proposed  amendment  in  the  bill 
which  we  are  considering.  Certainly  we 
can  request  the  Secretaries  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  at  any  time.  But, 
having  this  proposal  in  the  bill  will  make 
certain  that  all  parties  expect  an  annual 
hearing  on  the  operations  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
In  that  way,  Jt  seems  to  me,  we  will  as- 
sure the  best  possible  review  of  an  ef- 
fective, efficient  manpower  development 
and  training  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  amendment  would  be 
withdrawn  or  even  defeated  on  a  voice 
vote.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  tell  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  the  Senate  to  do  what  It 
would  do  anyway,  which  is  to  call  the 
Secretary  or  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  and  ask  them  about  the  annual  re- 
port which  they  are  required  to  file. 
That  course  would  be  the  standard  op- 
erating procedure  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  I  believe  my  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
will  confirm  my  statement  that  that  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  committee  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  as  well  as  of  all 
subcommittees  thereof  for  some  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  In  my  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate  I  have  never  known  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  the  Secretary  of  any  other  De- 
partment of  the  Government  to  decline 
to  come  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  when  any  of  those 
Secretaries  has  been  asked  to  come  be- 
fore the  committee  to  report  on  legis- 
lation or  any  particular  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama aware  of  any  legislation  in  the 
fields  in  which  he  is  such  an  outstanding 
expert  that  has  required  the  Secretaries 
of  any  of  the  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  come  before  a  committee  of 
Congress  at  the  request  of  that  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  HILL.  By  including  In  his  ques- 
tion the  limitation  of  those  fields  in 
which  I  am  an  expert,  I  am  afraid  the 
Senator  rather  narrows  the  fields  In 
which  I  can  answer.  But  I  know  of  no 
legislation  that  includes  a  provision  re- 
quiring a  Secretary  of  a  Department  of 
the  Government  to  come  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning the  Secretaries  have  always  come 
whenever  a  committee  wished  them  to 
appear.  If  the  amendment  were  adopted, 
there  might  be  an  implication  that  a 
Secretary  has  not  come  or  will  not  come. 
There  is  really  no  need  for  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  give  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
my  personal  assurance  tihat,  so  long  as  I 
am  chairman  of  the  subcommittee — and 
I  believe  I  may  speak  for  all  other  Demo- 


cratic members  of  that  committee — if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  desires  the  com- 
mittee to  call  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  before 
the  committee,  we  shall  call  him.  I  hope 
with  that  assurance  my  friend  will  be 
willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  never  doubted 
that  my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  do  that.  I 
merely  wished  to  bring  the  question  out 
into  the  open  in  order  that  the  Secre- 
taries or  their  representatives  might  be 
prepared  to  give  us  information  which  is 
so  important  if  we  are  to  understand 
what  is  going  on,  in  order  that  we  might 
improve  the  program.  With  the  Sena- 
tor's assurance,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold his  question  until  we  reach  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  statement  and  ques- 
tion will  be  brief. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Very  well. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 
I  am  delighted  that  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish what  he  has  accomplished  in 
the  assurances  that  he  has  received. 

At  my  request,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  which  would 
enable  the  States  to  approve  contracts 
for  the  small  training  programs  and 
avoid  a  great  deal  of  the  expense  and 
delay  of  obtaining  Federal  approval  of 
them.  Under  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  States  could  ap- 
prove training  programs,  the  cost  of 
which  would  not  exceed  $75,000,  if  the 
Secretaries  delegated  the  authority. 
That  arrangement  seemed  to  be  fine,  and 
everyone  agreed  to  it. 

Now  I  find  in  the  committee  report  that 
the  description  of  this  provision  has  been 
very  considerably  watered  down  to  pro- 
vide as  follows: 

The  recommendation  for  local  approval  of 
smaller  training  programs  should  not  be 
construed  as  In  any  way  Indicating  that  the 
committee  expects  all  or,  necessarily,  even 
a  substantial  proportion  of  such  programs 
approvals  to  be  delegated  by  the  Secretaries. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  the  Secretaries 
the  power  and  authority  to  make  these 
delegations;  it  is  another  thing  to  cut 
It  down  even  further,  weakening  the  lo- 
cal opportunity  to  act  by  restrictive  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  the  committee  it- 
self. 

Was  this  language  designed  to  show 
that  the  committee  did  not  favor  that 
kind  of  delegation  of  authority,  notwith- 
standing the  amendment,  or  are  we  go- 
ing to  leave  it  to  the  Secretaries  to  do 
it  intelligently  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions they  might  make,  with  encourage- 
ment  rather   than   discouragement,   in 


view  of  the  administrative  detail  and 
costly  delay  involved  in  approving  every 
one  of  these  programs? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly stated  both  the  intention  of  the 
administration  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee.  We  do  not  intend  to  turn 
the  administration  of  the  program  over 
to  the  Governors  of  the  various  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  $75,000  limita- 
tion was  written  in  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  believe 
it  is  a  desirable  one.  It  will  cut  redtape 
and  will  make  it  possible  to  move  ahead 
without  referring  everything  back  to 
Washington. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  report 
was  to  indicate  to  the  administrators 
that  we  do  not  expect  them  to  turn  the 
program  over  to  the  States. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  amendment  to  be  proposed? 
If  there  is  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  a  question  for  purposes  of  in- 
formation. 

How  many  programs  are  there  now 
for  the  training  of  the  unemployed? 
There  is  the  Manpower  Training  Act; 
I  understand  the  Appalachia  Act  con- 
tains a  provision  for  manpower  train- 
ing  

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
not  correct.  The  Appalachia  program 
contains  no  separate  manpower  training 
provision.  It  provides  some  money  for 
education,  but  it  is  not  manpower  train- 
ing money.  It  provides  money  to  build 
vocational  training  centers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  programs 
now  provide  for  vocational  and  man- 
power training,  in  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal training  that  is  given  in  the  schools? 
Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  opinion,  the  best 
and  simplest  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  so  complex  a  question  is  that  there  are 
two.  They  are  the  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  programs,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  public  school  systems,  and 
are  given  Federal  subsidies  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the  George-Bar- 
den  Act;  and  the  Manpower  Retraining 
and  Development  Act,  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing this  afternoon.  Formerly  there 
was  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  which 
provided  for  separate  training;  but  that 
act  has  now  been  consolidated,  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  with  the  Man- 
power and  Training  Act,  the  extension 
of  which  is  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  provide  for  the  re- 
training of  workers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  technically  correct.  Perhaps  I  mis- 
spoke myself. 

The  job  training  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  helps  train 
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young  people  for  certain  menial  jobs 
within  their  communities.  They  work 
part  time  for  relatively  low  pay  in  such 
jobs  as  assistant  librarians  and  as  help- 
ers on  recreational  fields.  There  is  also 
the  camp  program — the  new  youth  train- 
ing program  in  camps. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  get  the  total 
number. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  US  say  there  are 
four. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  first  is  the  train- 
ing program  embodied  in  the  bill  under 
consideration. 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  second  is  the 
training  program  in  which  help  is  pro- 
vided for  the  schools. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
public  school  education  system. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Third,  the  CCC  pro- 
gram, under  which  youths  are  being  sent 
to  be  trained  in  outdoor  activities. 

Fourth,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  is  managed  by  Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.    The    Senator    from 
Virginia  says  there  is  a  fifth  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  most  ingenious.  I  would  be 
happy  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  called  dis- 
tributive education — training  girls  to 
serve  in  department  stores. 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  a  part  of  the 
vocational  education  program  for  girls. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  know  it  is. 
Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  not  a  separate 
category;  it  is  merely  for  girls  instead  of 
for  boys. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  the  record 
may  be  clear  on  this  subject,  if  any  Sen- 
ator knows  of  a  fifth  program,  I  wish 
he  or  she  would  suggest  it.  Four  pro- 
grams have  now  been  identified  for  the 
training  of  youth  to  meet  the  complex 
problems  of  our  economic  life.  I  will 
accept  that  number  as  the  fact. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  with  their  vast  imaginations, 
are  unable  to  identify  any  further  pro- 
grams, I  am  prepared  to  say  there  are 
no  others. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  are  four,  that 
is  a  good  many.  I  am  afraid  that  mul- 
tiplying or  increasing  them  is  not  help- 
ful to  the  basic  training  our  youth  ought 
to  receive  in  their  schools  normally. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  information. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  on  this  subject  are  well 
known.  I  believe  that  further  com- 
ment is  quite  unnecessary. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  imagination  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  am  not 
imagining  anything  when  I  say  that  un- 
precedented juvenile  delinquency  exists. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  certainly 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  a  program  were 
proposed  to  train  juveniles  in  character, 
I  would  vote  for  it 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 

TONSTALL]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 

is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

EUender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 


[No.  38  Leg.] 
YEAS— 76 

Harris 

Hart 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Irouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

La  usche 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 


Morton 

Moss 

Murdt 

Murphy 

Miiskie 

Nelson 

Ncuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Trdings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


Byrd,  Va. 

Ctirtls 

Eastland 


NAYS— 8 

Holland  Simpson 

Hruska  Thurmond 

Robertson 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Johnston  Saltonstall 

Long,  Mo.  Tower 

Long,  La.  Williams.  Del 

Morse  Young,  Ohio  ' 
Randolph 
RusseU 


Bennett 

Church 

Dodd 

Gruening 

Hartke 

Hayden 

So  the  bill  (S.  974)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  to  reconsider 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  the  schedule  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and,  if  possible 
for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  the  calendar  is  pretty  clean. 

The  two  rule  XXII  resolutions,  which 
have  been  postponed  for  the  time  being, 
are  on  the  calendar,  and  also  S.  976,  a  bill 
in  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  are  interested.  There  is  a  pos- 
sible confiict  of  committee  jurisdiction 
which  will  have  to  be  settled  before  that 
bill  can  be  taken  up. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
I  had  hoped,  and  we  still  hope,  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  introduce  a  voting 
rights  bill  tomorrow.  But  we  are  not  at 
all  sure.  It  is  highly  possible  that  it  may 
have  to  go  over  until  Thursday  because 
of  some  technicalities  in  language  and 
other  matters  which  are  still  being 
worked  upon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  can  say  anything  more  about  the 
measures  that  might  be  coming  up  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  the  likelihood 
of  record  votes,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  might  be  useful  to  Senators? 

Mr.  IVIANSFIELD.  At  the  moment.  I 
can  see  no  record  votes.  I  repeat,  the 
calendar  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  The 
committees  are  working  very  diligently. 
But  it  would  be  my  belief  that  if  we  do 
not  introduce  the  bill  on  voting  rights 
tomorrow,  we  shall  do  so  on  Thursday, 
and  very  likely  there  will  be  a  session  on 
Thursday. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  is 
sending  down  the  administration  bill 
tomorrow,  and  because  of  the  possibility 
that  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  have 
the  bill  here,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  tonight. 
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It  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  so 
many  cities  in  our  land,  a  great  gather- 
ing, concerned  with  the  tragedy  of  Selma 
and  with  similar  situations  across  the 
face  of  our  Nation,  met  in  Louisville. 
Ky.,  last  Sunday  afternoon  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Reverend 
James  Reeb,  to  protest  against  brutality 
and  violence,  and  to  express  their  sup- 
port for  those  who  seek  in  Selma  and 
elsewhere  their  constitutional  right  to 
register  and  vote. 

More  than  3,000  persons,  including  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  the  Honorable 
Edward  T.  Breathitt,  and  representatives 
of  Jefferson  County  and  the  city  of 
Louisville,  took  part  in  the  solemn  service 
held  before  the  Jefferson  County  Court- 
house and  in  the  peaceful  and  dignified 
march  to  the  Federal  building. 

The  demonstration,  sponsored  by  the 
Louisville  Area  Council  on  Race  and 
Religion,  was  held  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  local  governments.  Dr.  Martin 
M.  Perley,  Council  president,  and  Rabbi 
of  Congregation  B'rith  Sholom,  said: 

In  Selma,  Ala.,  citizens  of  that  community 
have  been  forcibly  restrained  from  approach- 
ing their  county  courthouse.  But  we  meet 
here  not  only  without  restraint  but  with  the 
fullest  cooperation  of  our  county  govern- 
ment. 

And  I  believe  it  can  be  said  truly  that 
the  presence  of  Governor  Breathitt  in- 
dicated the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
State  government  of  Kentucky. 

Among  those  who  spoke  at  the  meeting 
were  Rabbi  Perley;  the  Reverend  A.  D. 
Williams  King,  pastor  of  Zion  Baptist 
Church  in  Louispville  and  a  brother  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  the  Rev- 
erend William  David  Brown,  pastor  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church;    and  the 
Reverend  Frederick  Sampson,  pastor  of 
the   Mount   Lebanon    Baptist    Church. 
Others  who  participated  and  who  gave 
their  prayers  were  the  Most  Reverend 
Charles  G.  Maloney,  auxiliary  bishop  of 
the  Louisville  Catholic  Archdiocese,  and 
the  Right  Reverend  C.  Gresham  Mar- 
mion,  bishop  of  the  Louisville  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Kentucky.    It  is  significant 
that  the  more  than  3,000  people  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  represented  broadly 
the  citizens — both  Negro  and  white — 
and  all  faiths  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  and  were 
supported  by  many  who  came  from  other 
parts  of  our  State.    The  march  to  the 
Federal  building  was  a  symbolic  act  of 
petition  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  join  in  the  enactment  of  ef- 
fective voting  rights  legislation  that  will 
truly  enable  citizens  to  register  and  to 
secure  their  right  to  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  petition. 
It  reads: 

We,  the  citizens  of  Louisville  and  Jeffer- 
son County.  Ky.,  shocked  by  the  denial  of 
the  fundamental  American  right  to  vote  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  and  by  the  brutality 


employed  in  the  seeking  to  stop  peaceful 
petition  for  this  right,  urge  you  to  introduce 
and  support  vigorously,  without  delay,  nec- 
essary legislation  to  enable  every  American 
to  register  and  vote. 

Dr.  Perley,  president  of  the  Council, 
asked  me  to  come  to  Louisville  to  receive 
the  petition.  I  regret  that  I  could  not 
do  so,  but  I  sent  a  message  saying  that 
if  it  were  desired,  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  petition  here,  and  that  I  would 
present  it  in  the  Senate  and  deliver  it  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  do  so,  and,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  petition  be  received  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Senate,  that  its  receipt  be  noted 
in  the  Journal,  and  that  it  be  returned 
to  me  so  that  I  may  present  the  original 
copy  of  the  petition,  with  the  names  of 
those  who  signed  it,  to  the  Honorable 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
effective  voting  rights  legislation  will  be 
enacted  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  President  has  expressed  himself  in 
his  address  to  the  Congress  last  evening, 
and  it  is  now  the  constitutional  and 
moral  duty  of  the  Congress  to  act.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  righteous  con- 
cern of  the  citizens  who  gathered  in 
Louisville  last  Sunday,  and  of  millions 
like  them,  will  play  a  part  in  the  action 
of  the  Congress.  I  am  glad  to  join  with 
them  and  to  support  our  fellow  citizens 
who  seek  their  full  constitutional  right. 
It  is  a  constitutional  and  a  moral  question 
for  all  of  us  and  for  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  remarks  of  Rabbi  Martin  M. 
Perley  opening  the  services  at  the  court- 
house. 

I  ask  also  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  news 
article  by  Paul  Janensch  from  the 
March  15  edition  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petitition 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
intheRECORD,  as  follows : 
Remarks  of  Rabbi  Martin  M.  Perley 
We,  citizens  of  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County,  representing  all  religious  faiths,  have 
gathered  here,  on  the  steps  of  oiir  county 
courthouse,  to  express  oiu*  sense  of  sorrow 
and  shame  over  the  tragic  events  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  marked  by 
brutality  on  the  part  of  the  police  and  cul- 
minating in  the  death  of  the  Reverend  James 
Reeb,  a  minister  who  had  traveled  to  Selma 
to  give  expression  to  his  religious  faith  which 
calls  for  Justice  to  every  human  being. 

There  is  symbolic  significance  to  the  fact 
that  this  gathering  Is  being  held  at  the 
county  courthouse.  In  Selma,  Ala.,  citizens 
of  that  community  have  been  forcibly  re- 
strained from  approaching  their  county 
courthouse  so  that  they  might  protest  the 
denial  of  their  fundamental  right  as  Amer- 
ican citizens — the  right  to  register  and  the 
right  to  vote.  We  meet  here  not  only  with- 
out restraint  but  with  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion of  our  county  government. 

The  Louisville  Area  Council  on  Religion 
and  Race  has  taken  the  initiative  in  planning 
this  service,  because  It  represents  the  three 
major  religious  faiths,  joined  together 
through  their  official  bodies  to  increase  the 
Influence  of  religion  in  ending  all  fonnB  of 


racial  discrimination  •  •  •  and  to  give  lead- 
ership and  encouragement  to  the  members 
of  the  churches  and  synagogues  who  are 
working  for  racial  Justice  and  the  restora- 
tion of  human  dignity.  The  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  in  the  front  lines  of  the  strug- 
gle, now  centered  in  Selma,  Ala.,  must  be 
encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  share  their  Ideals 
and  their  dreams  of  justice  and  equality. 
Ours  is  a  united  Interfalth  community  ex- 
pression of  concern  and  sorrow.  It  is  a 
memorial  to  those  who  have  already  given 
their  lives  in  this  struggle  coupled  with  the 
prayer  that  ovu-  Federal  Government  will 
act — promptly,  wisely,  and  unequivocally — 
to  enact  legislation  that  will  guarantee  the 
right  to  register  and  the  right  to  vote — not 
only  in  Alabama  but  in  every  community  in 
our  Nation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  service  and  the 
march  that  will  follow  will  be  a  solemn,  dig- 
nified, restrained,  but  yet  an  vmmlstakable 
expression  of  our  sadness  and  shock  over  the 
events  of  the  immediate  past  and  the  deter- 
mination that  the  injustices  that  have  been 
spotlighted  In  Alabama  will  be  eradicated 
from  the  heart  of  owr  Nation. 

I  now  call  on  all  present  to  bow  their  heads 
In  reverent  prayer  in  memorial  of  the  victims 
of  this  struggle  for  freedom  and  justice. 


Three    Thousand    Marchers    Back    Rights 

Drive 

(By  Paul  Janensch) 

An  estimated  3,000  Negroes  and  whites. 
Including  Gov.  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  staged 
a  subdued  rally  and  march  in  downtown 
Louisville  yesterday  to  express  support  of 
the  civil  rights  demonstrators  in  Alabama. 

Dressed  In  Sxmday  clothes,  they  crowded 
in  front  of  the  Jefferson  County  Courthouse 
to  hear  the  Reverend  A.  D.  Williams  King 
warn  that  racial  segregation  was  "a  sickness 
that  kills  not  only  the  black  man  but  also 
the  white  man." 

Minutes  earlier,  the  crowd  had  offered  a 
silent  prayer  for  the  victims  of  racial 
violence. 

At  the  close  of  the  rally  they  walked  be- 
hind ministers,  priests  and  rabbis  to  the 
Federal  buUding  in  a  symbolic  demand  for 
stronger  Federal  legislation  In  the  field  of 
voters'  rights. 

The  orderly  90-mlnute  demonstration, 
sponsored  by  the  Louisville  Area  Council  on 
Religion  and  Race,  was  free  of  incidents. 

PETITIONS   circulated 

The  clergymen  carried  petitions  circulated 
at  the  rally  asking  for  congressional  action 
"to  enable  every  American  to  register  and 
vote." 

These  were  to  be  forwarded  through  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  Cooper,  Republican,  of 
Kentucky,  to  President  Johnson  and  Attor- 
ney General  Nicholas  Katzenbach. 

Breathitt,  walking  near  the  front  of  the 
long,  narrow  colximn  of  marchers,  said  he 
was  participating  "both  as  a  citizen  and  as 
Governor." 

"The  right  to  vote  is  basic  and  vital  to 
everything  we  believe  In  In  the  free  world." 
he  said. 

"To  maintain  o\ir  own  self-respect  and 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world,  we  must 
not  equivocate  on  this  Issue.  We  must  see 
that  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  vote." 

GOVERNOR    MADE    NO    ADDRESS 

The  Governor,  recognized  In  the  throng, 
was  asked  to  stand  with  the  clergymen  at 
the  top  of  the  courthouse  steps,  but  he  did 
not  address  the  rally. 

Mr.  King,  pastor  of  Zlon  Baptist  Church 
In  Louisville,  exhorted  the  crowd  to  "let 
Washington  know — let  President  Johnson 
know — that  James  Reeb  didn't  die  In  vain." 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  Reeb,  a  Boston  minis- 
ter, was  beaten  by  four  white  men  on  a 
Selma  street  Tuesday  and  died  2  days  later. 

SEGREGATION    A    SICKNESS 

With  a  rolling  oratory  like  that  used  by 
his  brother.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
the  Reverend  A.  D.  Williams  King  called 
racial  segregation  "a  sickness  that  has  found 
its  way  into  the  American  bloodstream." 

"We  have  tried  to  use  sedatives  to  bring 
temporary  ease."  he  said,  citing  civil  rights 
bills  and  Federal  court  orders.  "But  we  see 
now  in  the  'black  belt'  of  Alabama  that  the 
sedative  is  wearing  off." 

Dr.  Martin  M.  Perley,  council  president  and 
rabbi  of  Congregation  B'rith  Sholom,  said  the 
rally  on  the  courthouse  steps  was  of  special 
significance. 

"In  Selma,  Ala.,  citizens  of  that  community 
have  been  forcibly  restrained  from  approach- 
ing their  county  courthouse,"  he  told  the 
crowd.  "But  we  meet  here  not  only  without 
restraint  but  with  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
our  county  government." 

WILL    NOT   BE    THE    LAST 

Rabbi  Perley  asked  for  a  minute  of  silent 
prayer  in  tribute  to  the  minister  slain  in 
Selma.  The  stillness  that  dropped  over  the 
courthouse  steps  was  broken  only  by  the 
whir  of  newsreel  cameras  and  the  sound  of 
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radios   in   police    cars   parked   on   Jefferson 

Street. 

The  Reverend  William  David  Brown,  pas- 
tor of  First  Unitarian  Church  and  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Reeb's,  said  the  minister's  death  "was 
not  the  first  and  will  not  be  the  last"  in  the 
civil  rights  struggle. 

The  strongest  words  came  from  the  Rev- 
erend Frederick  Sampson,  pastor  of  Mount 
Lebanon  Baptist  Church,  who  quoted  a  poem 
addressed  to  whites  from  a  Negro.     It  ends: 

"You  brought  me  to  this  country. 
Gentlemen,  I'm  here  to  stay." 

Other  clergymen  participating  were  the 
Most  Reverend  Charles  G.  Maloney.  auxil- 
iary bishop  of  the  Louisville  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese, and  the  Right  Reverend  C.  Gresham 
Marmlon.  bishop  of  the  LoulsvUle  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Kentucky. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.),  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March  17* 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  16,  1965: 

U.S.   Attorney 

Robert  B.  Green,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edwin 
Langley. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  16,  1965: 

Federal  Home  Loan   Bank  Board 

Michael  Greenebaum,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  exDlrinff 
June  30,  1965.  " 

Michael  Greenebaum,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Francis  Scott  Key  Foundation  Wins  Free- 
dom Foundations  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16. 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Memorial  Founda- 
tion conducted  an  intensive  campaign 
last  year  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Francis  Scott  Key's  com- 
position of  "The  Star  Spangled  Baimer." 
which  became  our  national  anthem. 
Their  efforts  were  rewarded  recently 
when  the  foundation  received  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  and  a  cash 
award  of  $100  from  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation. 

C.  Lease  Bussard  of  Fi-ederick,  Md., 
president  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Fovm- 
dation,  revealed  that  the  award  was 
based  on  a  brochure  prepared  by  the 
Key  group  and  entered  in  the  community 
services  division  of  tne  annual  competi- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation. 

According  to  Mr.  Bussard,  the  brochure 
presented  in  the  competition  included 
"all  aspects  of  our  work  in  Frederick.  It 
included  the  organizational  structure, 
aims  and  purposes,  newspaper,  radio, 
and  TV  coverage,  during  our  first  year 
of  operations,  medal  presentations,  and 
efforts  of  the  foundation  to  develop  dur- 
ing the  anniversary  years  great  appre- 
ciation of  our  national  anthem  and  its 
writer,  a  native  son  of  Frederick.  The 
cover  of  the  brochure  was  designed  by 
James  Pearl,  an  area  artist,  who  also 
designed  the  Key  medal  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  the  official  medallion  of  the 


Maryland  pavilion  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  is  on  sale  at  over  600  loca- 
tions in  this  and  other  countries." 

All  Americans  should  take  pride  in 
this  recognition  by  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation, and  particularly  the  citizens  of 
my  home  town  of  Frederick  who  have 
w^orked  so  diligently  to  bring  proper  rec- 
ognition to  the  author  of  our  national 
anthem  and  to  place  the  name  of  Francis 
Scott  Key  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans. 


those  factors  was  Continental  Airlines' 
desire  to,  wherever  possible,  purchase 
American-built  aircraft  in  order  to  sup- 
port our  President's  program  to  help  ease 
the  U.S.  gold  flow  problem. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  bring  this  action 
by  a  California-based  company  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 


California  Industry's  Contribution  Toward 
Easing  Gold  Flow  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Six,  president  of  Conti- 
nental Airlines,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  announced 
today  that  he  had  signed  a  letter  of  in- 
tent to  buy  12  Douglas  DC-9  twin  jet 
airliners  and  had  taken  an  option  for 
another  6  DC-9's. 

This  action  by  Continental  Airlines 
will  represent  an  investment  of  more 
than  $40  million.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  these  are  American  dollars 
which  could  have  gone  overseas  if  Mr. 
Six  and  his  company  had  elected  to  buy 
the  chief  competitor  of  the  DC-9,  the 
British  Aircraft  Co.'s  BAC-111. 

There  are  many,  many  factors  which 
any  airline  must  consider  in  placing 
such  a  large  order  for  any  new  aircraft. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that  one  of 


St.  Patrick's  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
glorious  feast  of  St.  Patrick,  every  Irish 
heart  rejoices,  and  even  many  who  can 
claim  no  drop  of  Irish  blood  turn  in  af- 
fectionate sympathy  to  the  land  and  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  and  to  Irish  friends  and 
acquaintances.    As  a  Flannery  by  birth 
and  a  Kelly  by  marriage,  I  take  pride  in 
my  Irish  heritage,  and  treasure  the  land 
from  which  my  Irish  ancestors  came.   St. 
Patrick  is  a  saint  of  the  imiversal  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  the  observance  of  his 
feast  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to 
any  narrow  national  or  racial  bound- 
aries, but  the  thought  of  the  great  saint 
is  necessarily  and  inextricably  associated 
with  the  thought  of  the  land  in  which  he 
spent  most  of  his  life,  and  the  people 
for  whom  he  gave  his  labors  and  his 
prayers  through  so  many  years.    Cath- 
olic Ireland  owes  her  existence  to  the 
work  of  her  great  missionary  apostle, 
and  honor  paid  to  the  saint  Inevitably 
reflects  credit  upon  the  country  and  its 
people.     Today,   as   Ireland   celebrates 
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her  national  holiday,  we  feel  anew  the 
ancient  charm  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
even  the  least  romantic  and  poetic  among 
us  hears  an  echo  in  his  heart  of  the 
closing  lines  of  A.  E.'s  beautiful  poem, 
"Carrowmore": 

Oh!  the  great  gates  of  the  mountain  have 

opened  once  again. 
And  the  sound  of  song  and  dancing  falls 

upon  the  ears  of  men. 
And  the  land  of  youth  lie$  gleaming,  flushed 

with  rainbow  light  and  mirth, 
And   the   old   enchantment   lingers   In   the 

honeyheart  of  eartht 


Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Programs — Part  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
U.S.  farmer  faces  the  future,  he 
must  know  that  his  livelihood  and  his 
family's  depends  on  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  his  farm  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  And  from  all  indica- 
tions, he  will  find  this  not  only  possible 
but  profitable. 

The  increases  in  production  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  farm  products 
which  have  contributed  to  our  farm 
problems  of  the  past  have  by  no  means 
reached  their  ultimate.  Reports  indi- 
cate that  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  fer- 
tilizer industry  which  has  marked  the 
immediate  past  will  continue  and  inten- 
sify in  the  foreseeable  future.  This  will 
be  true  because  the  farmers  in  the  Mid- 
west have  not  nearly  reached  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns  In  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  other  techniques  of  produc- 
tion will  continue  to  improve. 

If,  as  is  entirely  possible,  farmers  in 
the  corn-producing  areas  increased  their 
use  of  fertilizer  by  two-thirds,  they 
would  probably  increase  their  output  by 
one-third.  An  increase  of  this  percent- 
age in  the  production  of  corn  could  be 
done  with  a  cost  of  from  40  to  70  cents 
a  bushel,  which  is  wesll  below  present 
prices. 

The  breeding  of  better  varieties  of 
corn  and  other  grains  will  continue  to 
improve  as  will  tilling  techniques,  irriga- 
tion practices,  and  farm  equipment 
design. 

It  is  estimated  that,  without  further 
reductions  in  corn  acreage,  production 
could  increase  by  30  percent  in  the  next 
5  to  10  years.  The  potential  for  increas- 
ing the  amoimts  of  harvested  grains 
other  than  corn  are  of  smaller,  but  still 
significant,  magnitudes. 

Should  the  restrictions  on  corn  acre- 
age be  lifted,  it  would  be  possible  to 
increase  production  by  60  percent  in  the 
next  decade  with  average  fertilizer  costs 
of  less  than  70  cents  a  bushel.  The  total 
production  of  feed  grains  without  acre- 
age limitations  at  all  could  be  increased 
by  50  percent. 


I  believe  these  facts  further  point  up 
the  necessity  now,  and  in  the  future,  for 
sound  agricultural  programs.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  road  in 
our  farm  problem. 


St.  Patrick's  Day  Celebration  in  Bay  City, 
Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16. 1965 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Sunday  my  hometown  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  will  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  St.  Patrick's  Day  pa- 
rades in  the  Midwest.  Americans  of  all 
backgrounds  feel  a  kinship  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Irish  and  join  with  them  in  cele- 
brating this,  the  most  Irish  of  an  Irish 
holiday.  I  would  like  to  pause  on  this 
occasion  and  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  that  first  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade  in  Bay  City. 

The  idea  for  Bay  City's  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parade  had  its  birth  on  a  cold  Febru- 
ary 9,  1955,  as  three  membei'S  of  the 
Bay  City  Lion's  Club  were  en  route  to 
their  weekly  luncheon  meeting.  The  trio 
consisted  of  James  H.  Gates,  city  clerk,  C. 
A.  Kindermann,  and  the  late  John  B. 
O'Shea.  One  of  them  had  read  in  the 
newspaper  of  plans  for  the  New  York- City 
parade  of  the  Irish  that  year  and  com- 
mented that  since  Bay  City  had  so  many 
Irish  he  did  not  see  why  our  area,  too, 
could  not  have  something  similar.  New 
York  City  did  not  have  a  monopoly  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parades.  Bay  City  had  a 
sizable  Irish  population:  why  not  a  pa- 
rade? This  time,  the  idea  was  translated 
into  action  as  long  dormant  ambitions 
blossomed  into  a  fiun-y  of  activity  in  mid- 
February. 

Men  from  the  newspaper,  the  radio, 
and  the  television  stations,  the  fire  de- 
partment, and  many  dyed-in-the-wool 
Irish  were  quickly  enlisted  for  the  occa- 
sion. A  queen's  contest  was  organized 
and  a  parade  committee  was  picked  just 
a  month  before  the  event.  What  began 
as  an  Irish  undertaking  quickly  turned 
into  a  city  drive  as  French,  German, 
Polish,  and  other  neighbors  caught  up 
the  spirit  of  St.  Patrick. 

Early  apprehensions  of  the  few  were 
soon  drowned  by  the  spirit  of  festivity. 
Various  organizations  and  businesses 
joined  the  fray.  By  parade  time,  a  half- 
dozen  bands  and  more  floats,  himdreds 
of  cars,  and  over  1,000  marchers  awaited 
the  signal. 

Over  10,000  people  stood  and  stomped 
in  the  20°  weather  to  watch  Bay  City's 
first  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade.  It  was  the 
best  parade  that  Bay  City  had  seen  in  a 
long  time.  This  was  a  parade  to  warm 
any  Irish  heart.  And  to  make  others 
wish  they  were  Irishmen,  at  least  for  the 
day. 

The  Bay  City  Irish  had  the  only  St. 
Patrick's  queen  in  Michigan  and  the  only 
parade   in   the   State   that   day.    The 


parade  has  grown  steadily  since  1955. 
There  is  now  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade 
Association  to  plan  and  conduct  the 
parade  each  year.  The  event  has  grown 
larger  each  year  and  last  year  some 
70,000  people  turned  out  to  see  the  Irish 
and  would-be-Irish  parade  through  the 
heart  of  Bay  City. 

I  expect  to  leave  Washington  later 
this  week  to  be  in  my  hometown,  and 
O'Cederberg  and  other  Irish-for-a-day 
will  join  the  true  sons  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  in  another  mammoth  St.  Patrick's 
Day  event. 


National  WUdlife  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   MABYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  March  14-20  is  National  Wildlife 
Week,  an  annual  project  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  to  focus  attention 
on  the  broad  and  pressing  conservation 
problems  confronting  this  country. 

Each  year  since  1938  National  Wildlife 
Week  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  many  important  con- 
servation problems,  including  the  plight 
of  endangered  species  of  wildlife,  the  im- 
portance of  conservation  education,  the 
wise  use  of  our  soils,  waters,  and  wood- 
lots,  the  dangers  of  chemical  poisons, 
and  the  need  for  outdoor  recreation  for 
the  future. 

This  year  the  federation  has  chosen 
pollution  as  the  theme  for  this  week  with 
the  slogan  "Fight  Dirty  Water."  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest 
and  importance  to  every  one  of  us.  With 
the  increasing  demand  for  fresh  water, 
we  will  need  to  reuse  our  water  six  times 
by  1980.  In  just  15  years  it  is  estimated 
that  America  will  need  600  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  each  day  and  by  the  year 
2000  we  will  need  %J;rillion  gallons  daily. 
Unless  we  can  find  a  cheap  way  to  con- 
vert salt  water  to  fresh,  hydrologists  tell 
us  that  our  maximum  fresh  water  supply 
will  be  only  650  billion  gallons  a  day. 
This  is  why  water  pollution  control  is 
one  of  the  most  important  conservation 
programs  in  America  today,  and  why  we 
should  all  put  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration's slogan  of  "Fight  Dirty  Water" 
into  practice.  Wastes  from  om*  homes, 
factories,  farms,  boats,  and  numerous 
other  sources  are  reducing  our  supplies 
of  usable  water.  Our  city  and  indus- 
trial water-treatment  plants  must  be 
improved.  We  need  more  research  to 
discover  better  methods  of  treating  water 
so  it  can  be  reused  again  and  again  to 
meet  our  growing  needs.  We  must  seek 
good  antipollution  laws  for  our  rivers, 
streams,  and  lakes,  and  we  must  insure 
adequate,  clean  water  supplies  so  neces- 
sary to  America's  growth  and  prosperity. 
Of  all  our  natural  resources,  clean  water 
is  the  most  important  and  the  most  vital 
asset  to  every  human  being.  Without  it, 
there  would  be  no  life  on  this  planet,  and 
there  is  no  synthetic  substitute  for  water. 
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The  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland,  which  I  represent,  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation's  campaign  against  polluted 
waters,  since  the  Potomac  River  lies 
totally  within  our  district  from  the  time 
it  rises  until  it  reaches  Great  Falls  near 
the  border  of  the  Disttict  of  Columbia. 
Its  watershed  serves  millions  of  people 
including  the  Capital  City  of  the  United 
States.  Its  recorded  history,  begun  by 
Capt.  John  Smith,  in  the  year  1608,  is 
a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  all  Ameri- 
can history. 

On  Fi-iday  of  this  week  I  have  called  a 
Potomac  River  Conference  to  be  at- 
tended by  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, officials  of  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and 
by  representatives  of  various  conserva- 
tion, sportsmen's  and  other  interested 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing programs  of  conservation,  wildlife 
preservation,  and  water  pollution. 


Office  of  Community  Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  in  introducing  legislation  which 
calls  for  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Community  Development  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

It  is  important  that  we  take  this  time 
to  delineate  the  differences  between  this 
measure  and  the  President's  proposal  for 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  I  am  urging 
the  establishment  of  an  office  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  will  coordinate  all  programs 
that  affect  the  metropolitan  centers  of 
this  Nation. 

The  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  proposed  the  creation  of  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy. The  President  in  his  message 
on  cities  sent  to  Congress  on  March  2 
which  recommended  the  new  Cabinet- 
level  Department  stated: 

The  new  Department  will  consist  of  all  the 
present  programs  of  HHFA.  In  addition  it 
will  be  primarily  responsible  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  metropolitan  area  thinking  and 
planning. 

Local  and  State  governments  today 
are  seeking  coordination  and  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  They  do 
not  want  Federal  domination.  The  Of- 
fice of  Commimity  Development,  as  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  today,  would  not 
discourage  local  and  State  initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962  the  Democrat  ad- 
ministration proposed  the  creation  of  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing.  That  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  264  to  150. 

This  year  the  administration  has 
changed  the  name  of  the  proposed  De- 
partment; but  the  major  weaknesses  in 
the  proposal  still  exist. 


For  example,  there  are  many  Federal 
programs  involving  our  urban  and  metro- 
politan areas  which  do  not  come  under 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
A  multitude  of  Federal  functions  would 
remain  where  they  are  now  even  if  Con- 
gress were  to  approve  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  a  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Let 
mecite  justafew: 

The  Federal  highway  program  affect- 
ing access  to  municipalities  and  express- 
ways through  cities  as  well  as  city  streets 
would  remain  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Water  pollution  and  sewage  disposal 
programs  would  remain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  where  they  are 
now. 

Vocational  education  funds,  social 
security  activities,  welfare  and  poverty 
programs,  Hill-Burton  funds  for  hos- 
pitals, assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas,  activities  designed  to 
promote  public  health — all  of  these  would 
remain  right  where  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  coming  to  Con- 
gress over  4  years  ago,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Municipalities  in  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture for  10  years.  I-  believe  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  complex  problems  faced  by 
metropolitan  areas.  During  my  service 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  worked  closely  with  local  and  State 
officials  on  many  problems  of  Federal 
concern. 

The  real  need  as  I  see  it  is  to  provide 
coordination,  to  offer  technical  assist- 
ance and  counsel  from  the  Federal  level 
to  local  and  State  officials. 

The  proposal  I  have  offered  represents 
an  economical  and  practical  approach 
toward  developing  a  coordinated  na- 
tional policy  which  will  benefit  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas  across  the  United 
States.  I  urge  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 


Father  Daffy  and  the  Fighting  Irish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  Sunday,  March  14,  there  ap- 
pears an  article  by  Jimmy  Breslin  en- 
titled "The  Earning  of  the  Green." 

This  article  indiscriminately  heaps 
abuse  on  Americans  of  Irish  descent. 
While  most  of  us  in  public  life,  be  we 
Irish  or  of  some  other  ancestry,  are  ac- 
customed to  fairly  heavy  doses  of  criti- 
cism, and  while  on  occasion  we  may  in- 
dividually deserve  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
articles  derogatory  to  whole  segments  of 
our  population  are  in  extremely  bad 
taste  and  render  disservice  to  our  com- 
munity. It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  our 
mass  media  of  communication  allow 
themselves  to  be  used  at  times  for  such 
unworthy  purposes. 


As  a  American,  I  am  proud  of  my  coun- 
try, but  I  also  respect  the  heritage  of  my 
ancestors.  I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  reflect  on  what  all  of  us  in  the  United 
States  owe  to  the  cultures  and  traditions 
of  our  forefathers.  We  would  be  a  poorer 
country,  indeed,  without  this  heritage— 
and  we  demean  ourselves  when  we  at- 
tempt to  disavow  this  debt. 

Since  I  am  on  this  subject,  and  since 
this  is  the  16th  of  March,  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  St.  Patrick,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  hope  that  places  like 
Duffy  Square  will  long  bear  their  proud 
names  and  that  we  will  not  forget  what 
they  stand  for.  Duffy  Square,  located  in 
that  section  of  New  York  which  is  the 
crossroads  of  the  world — 42d  Street  and 
Broadway — is  known  to  millions  of 
Americans.  And  it  owes  its  name  to 
Father  Duffy,  the  chaplain  of  the  Old 
69th,  the  Fighting  Irish,  also  known  as 
the  Rainbow  Division.  It  may  be  en- 
lightening for  some  article  writers  to  go 
back  into  the  history  of  our  Nation  and 
learn  something  about  Father  Duffy  and 
the  Fighting  Irish. 


Robert  H.  Goddard:  Pioneer  to  the  Stars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  has 
been  proclaimed  Robert  Hutchings 
Goddard  Day  and  it  is  with  a  deep  sense 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  join 
with  the  President  and  my  fellow  coun- 
trymen in  commemorating  the  historic 
achievements  and  contributions  of  this 
pioneering  man  of  science.  I  am  proud 
of  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard.  both  as 
an  American  and  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts. For  it  was  at  Clark  University  in 
Worcester,  Mass..  that  Robert  Goddard 
conducted  his  pioneering  research  and, 
indeed,  built  the  first  successful  liquid 
fueled  rocket  motor  in  histoi-y. 

Dr.  Goddard's  work  has  come  to  be 
widely  known,  as  it  inevitably  would  with 
men  ever  seeking  new  frontiers  and  new 
worlds  to  explore.  But  it  was  not  always 
so.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  Amer- 
icans have  pioneered  so  many  of  the 
fantastic  inventions  and  developments 
which  today  we  regard  as  commonplace, 
many  of  these  American  geniuses  have 
labored  in  obscurity,  poverty,  and  even 
ridicule  during  their  most  productive 
years. 

It  is  not  to  our  credit  that  we,  as 
Americans,  failed  to  match  the  wisdom 
and  vision  of  Robert  Goddard.  For,  like 
the  Wright  brothers,  Dr.  Goddard  found 
more  receptive  ears  in  Europe  than  in 
America.  The  Wrights  took  their  flying 
machine  to  FVance  where  it  was  hailed 
for  the  truly  revolutionary  device  that  it 
was,  while  Americans  scoffed  and  called 
it  a  contraption  and  plaything.  Robert 
Goddard's  work  found  a  parallel  course 
among  the  Germans.  The  developments 
in  rocketry  by  the  Germans  during  the 
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Hitler  years  and  World  War  II  provided 
a  frightful  lesson  for  us. 

It  is  regrettable  that  much  of  the  rec- 
ognition due  this  great  man  was  not 
forthcoming  during  his  lifetime.  It  is 
only  since  his  untimely  death  in  1945 
that  many  Americans  have  even  heard 
of  him.  This  is  no  doubt  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  It  is  only  since 
his  death  that  we  have  been  able  to  grasp 
the  universal  significance  of  his  discov- 
eries and  achievements.  For  it  is  only 
within  the  last  decade  or  so  that  men 
have  begun  truly  to  flex  their  fingers  at 
the  stars.  We  are  beginning  to  see  in 
the  work  of  Dr.  Robert  Goddard  the 
means  to  bring  reality  to  the  dreams  of 
the  ancients. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  com- 
memorate this  man  by  setting  aside  a 
day  in  his  name.  I  proudly  join  my 
countrymen  in  commemorating  today, 
Tuesday,  March  16,  as  Robert  Hutchings 
Goddard  Day. 

Last  fall,  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  was  issued  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  in  honor  of  Dr.  Goddard. 
During  a  special  ceremony  marking  that 
event  on  the  campus  of  Clark  University 
in  Worcester,  on  September  27.  Post- 
master General  John  A.  Gronouski  de- 
livered a  notable  speech  recalling  some 
of  the  achievements  of  the  space  age  pio- 
neer. I  ask  leave  to  include  excerpts  of 
Mr.  Gronouski's  remarks  at  this  point: 
Robert  H.   Goddard:   Pioneer  to  the  Stars 

(By  Hon.  John  A.  Gronouski,  Postmaster 
General,  United  States  of  America) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  present  on  the  Clark 
University  campus  today  to  take  part  In  this 
ceremony  that  honors  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard, 
the  man  who  helped  to  lift  tmens'  eyes  above 
the  horizon.  ' 

Our  national  heroes  Invariably  are  honored 
on  our  postage  stamps — and  properly  so. 
Less  frequently  do  we  honor  the  quiet  men 
of  genius.  So  the  Robert  H.  Goddard  com- 
memorative stamp  we  are  Issuing  Is  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  me.  I  hope  this  stamp  will 
emphasize  Dr.  Goddard's  place  in  history: 
Today  every  adventure  in  space  springs  from 
the  214  patents  of  rockets  and  rocket  appa- 
ratus that  were  granted  to  Dr.  Goddard  be- 
ginning In  1914.  These  ar*  the  bases  from 
which  the  space  age  evolved. 

In  more  contemporary  Wstory,  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  In  May  1961.  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  move  the  U.S.  space 
program  forward.  He  declared,  "Control  of 
space  will  be  decided  In  the  next  decade.  If 
the  Soviets  control  space,  they  can  control 
earth.  We  cannot  run  second  In  this  vital 
race." 

In  the  little  more  than  3  years  since  that 
fateful  decision,  the  United  States  has  com- 
pleted the  Mercury  program  with  six  suc- 
cessful manned  orbital  flights,  made  the 
world's  first  successful  Venus  shot,  launched 
the  world's  first  nuclear-powered  satellites, 
set  up  a  private  corporation  to  establish  a 
communications  satellite  system,  placed  more 
than  100  payloads  Into  eartih  orbit,  attained 
the  world's  weight-lifting  record  on  a  test 
shot,  accomplished  a  photo  survey  of  lunar 
topography. 

Just  as  In  Robert  Goddard's  time,  however, 
the  critics  question  the  value  of  space  ex- 
ploration— and  heap  scorn  on  the  lunar  proj- 
ect. President  Johnson  has  replied:  "I  do 
not  believe  that  this  generation  of  Americans 
Is  willing  to  resign  Itself  to  going  to  bed  each 
night  by  the  light  of  the  Communist  moon." 

Here  at  Clark  University  you  know  the 
Goddard  story — his  birth  In  Worcester,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1882;  undergraduate  studies  at  Worces- 
**>■    Polytechnic;     a    master's    degree    from 


Clark  In  1910;  his  doctorate  a  year  later.  In 
1914,  he  Joined  the  faculty,  and  In  the  physics 
building  did  his  early  work  In  conquering 
space. 

Prom  his  Aunt  Effle's  farm  on  March  16, 
1926,  Dr.  Goddard  launched  the  world's  arst 
Uquld-propellant  rocket.  It  stood  10  feet 
high,  and  bvillt  up  a  speed  of  60  miles  an 
hoiu",  and  came  back  to  earth  184  feet  away. 
This  historic  event  stands  beside  a  great  un- 
dertaking 23  years  earlier  when  OrvlUe  Wright 
first  coaxed  an  airplane  Into  the  skies  above 
Kitty  Hawk  for  12  seconds.  The  Wright 
brothers  reduced  the  size  of  the  world;  Dr. 
Goddard  reduced  the  size  of  the  vmlverse. 

For  his  work.  Dr.  Goddard  needed  some 
wide  open  spaces,  which  he  found  in  the  des- 
ert near  Roswell,  N.  Mex.  His  earlier  experi- 
ments had  been  assisted  by  small  grants  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Then  the  Gug- 
genhelms  came  to  his  aid,  the  result  of  a 
recommendation  by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
and  he  was  able  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
exjjeriments.  But  progress  was  Interrupted 
by  the  depression,  and  Dr.  Goddard  had  to 
close  down  shop  at  Boswell  and  return  to 
Clark. 

He  was  back  on  the  desert  In  1934,  and  the 
culmination  of  his  work  there  was  a  rocket 
that  made  an  altitude  shot  of  some  9,000  feet. 
This  rocket  contained  almost  all  of  the  fea- 
tures later  to  appear  In  the  German  V-2 
rockets  which  rained  on  England. 

This  remarkable  man  died  August  10,  1945, 
at  the  age  of  63.  Honors  and  recognition 
came  late  to  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard.  These 
range  from  a  posthumous  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  of  Honor  In  1960  to  the  decision  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  to 
name  its  new  complex  of  buildings  In  Green- 
belt,  Md.,  "The  Goddard  Space  Center."  But 
even  more  eloquent  and  meaningful  honors 
accrue  to  Dr.  Goddard  each  day  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, where  the  giant  rockets  point  skyward — 
Just  as  he  knew  they  one  day  would. 


Selma,  Ala. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  moment  in  history  when  the  whole 
Nation  and,  indeed,  the  entire  world  is 
focusing  its  attention  on  Selma.  Ala.  As 
one  who  personally  visited  Selma,  Ala., 
and  who  spoke  with  persons  intimately 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  full  and  free 
voting  opixtrtimity,  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  two 
groups  of  citizens  of  different  races, 
poised  at  each  other's  throats. 

Within  the  white  community  of  Selma, 
and  of  Alabama  generally,  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  disagree  sharply  with  the 
policies  and  practices  which  have  sei-ved 
to  discriminate  against  Negro  citizens. 
There  are  white  citizens  in  Birmingham 
who  have  publicly  spoken  out  in  favor 
of  Negro  voting  rights.  These,  indeed, 
are  heroes  without  equal.  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  those  who  may  read  the 
Congressional  Record  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  there  are  forces  within  the 
South  that  cherish  the  principle  of  free- 
dom even  at  personal  risk.  I  have  re- 
cently exchanged  letters  with  such  a 
group  of  white  citizens  in  Alabama,  and 


I  would  like  to  insert,  at  this  point  in  the 

Record,  the  text  of  that  exchange: 

March  7, 19€5. 

To :  The  Governor  and  legislators  of  Alabama; 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Congressmen  of  the  United  States;  the 
mayor  and  oflBclals  of  Selma,  Ala.;  the 
major  newspapers  of  Alabama  and  the 
United  States;  the  human  relations  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States;  the 
presidents  of  the  districts  and  colleges 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod. 

Subject:  Interpretation  of  March  6,  1965, 
demonstration  by  72  Alabama  whites  In 
Selma. 

Dear  Sir:  On  Saturday,  March  6,  1965,  72 
white  Alabamians  walked  to  the  Dallas  Coun- 
ty Courthouse  in  Selma,  Ala.,  read  a  state- 
ment protesting  voter  registration  intimida- 
tion, police  brutality,  and  suppression  of  dis- 
sent, sang  "America,"  and  then  returned  to 
their  starting  point  holding  signs  with  mes- 
sages like:  "Democracy  is  Government  by  all 
the  People."  "Police  Brutality  ESislaves  Us 
All,"  and  "Votelessness — Hopelessness." 

"The  72  persons  Included  ministers,  teach- 
ers, businessmen,  housewives  and  college 
students  from  Birmingham,  Huntsvllle, 
Montgomery,  Auburn,  and  Tuscaloosa. 

The  big  question  Is:  "Why?  Why  did  they 
do  It?" 

We  would  like  to  interpret  what  we  did : 

1 .  We  wanted  to  express  our  outrage  at  the 
continued  denial  to  register  to  vote,  police 
brutality  and  suppression  of  dissent. 

2.  We  did  It  via  a  dramatic  demonstration 
because  we  felt  frustrated  by  the  use  of  let- 
ters and  personal  conferences  with  Individ- 
uals and  realized  that  deep  Injustices  re- 
quire radical  measures  before  they  are  re- 
moved. 

3.  We  hoped  to  encourage  whites  in  Ala- 
bama to  speak  and  act  against  the  en- 
trenched Injustices. 

4.  We  hoped  to  bring  an  end  to  foot- 
dragging,  to  the  elimination  of  voter  regis- 
tration intimidation  in  Alabama  and  to  bring 
in  Federal  assistance  if  drastic  changes  are 
not  forthcoming  inunediately. 

5.  We  Intended  to  reaffirm  the  position 
that  the  demonstration  technique  is  a  solid, 
American  tradition  used  by  responsible, 
thinking  citizens. 

6.  Although  I  cannot  speak  for  anyone  but 
myself,  I  know  there  were  many  in  the  group 
who  share  my  Christian  motivation.  I  par- 
ticipated because  in  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
carnation of  my  Lord  I  felt  constrained  to 
Identify  myself  with  people  who  have  been 
unjustly  treated  and  to  bring  about  Justice — 
out  of  love  for  my  fellow  man,  and  to  show 
forth  Christ's  love  to  the  world. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  statement  read 
on  the  courthouse  steps. 

In  the  Interest  of  "liberty  and  Justice  for 
all," 

Joseph  Ellwanger, 
Chairman,  Concerned  White  Citizens  of 
Alabajna,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Statement  of  Purpose 

(Read  on  the  Dallas  County  Courthouse 
steps  in  Selma,  Ala.,  March  6.  1965.  by  Joseph 
Ellwanger,  chairman,  Concerned  White  Citi- 
zens of  Alabama,  Birmingham,  Ala.) 

We  as  white  citizens  of  Alabama  have  come 
to  Selma  today  to  tell  the  Nation  that  there 
are  white  people  in  Alabama  who  will  speak 
out  against  the  events  which  have  recently 
occurred  In  this  and  neighboring  counties 
and  towns. 

We  consider  it  a  shocking  injustice  that 
there  are  still  counties  In  Alabama  where 
there  are  no  Negroes  registered  to  vote  and 
where  Negroes  have  reason  to  fear  the 
hostility  and  harassment  of  public  officials 
when  they  do  try  to  register. 

We  deem  It  a  tragic  retreat  from  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  "no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation" when  citizens  of  Alabama,  Negro 
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and  white,  must  undergo  a  college  examina- 
tion to  be  able  to  exercise  their  right  as  re- 
sponsible, law-abiding  taxpaying  citizens,  to 
vote. 

We  are  horrified  at  the  brutal  way  in 
which  the  police  at  times  have  attempted  to 
break  up  peaceful  assemblies  and  demon- 
strations by  American  citizens  who  are  exer- 
cising their  constitutional  right  to  protest 
injustice.  And  we  are  shocked  at  the  In- 
human way  American  citizens  of  Dallas  and 
other  counties  in  Alabama  have  been  treated 
when  taken  prisoner  in  the  recent  demon- 
strations. 

We  are  sickened  by  the  totalitarian  atmos- 
phere of  intimidation  and  fear  officials  have 
purposefully  created  and  maintained  to  dis- 
courage lawful  assembly  and  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  grievances  against  the  existing 
conditions. 

Therefore,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  this  State  of  Alabama  we 
do  by  our  presence  here  afflrm  our  faith  In 
the  abiding  principles  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion and  our  State  is  founded  and  for  which 
our  forefathers  died.  We  are  immovable  in 
our  determination  that  this  be  a  "Nation 
under  God  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

We  lurge  that  the  Governor  of  our  State 
and  all  elected  officials — State  and  local- 
use  their  power  and  prestige  to  see  to  It  that 
all  open  and  subtly  intimidation  of  persons 
seeking  to  register  to  vote  be  removed. 

We  request  that,  since  many  citizens  have 
for  so  long  been  given  the  clear  picture  that 
they  are  not  wanted  in  the  registrar's  office, 
the  State  and  local  officials  owe  it  to  these 
citizens  systematically  to  inform  them  that 
they  are  welcome  and  that  they  are  en- 
couraged to  register  and  vote.  We  ask  that 
not  only  the  Federal  Government,  but  our 
own  State  legislature,  go  on  record  against 
the  current  college  test  type  of  registra- 
tion form  and  favor  a  simple  information 
blank  and  that  assistance  be  made  available 
for  white  and  Negro  citizens  who  are  not 
able  to  fully  understand  or  fill  out  the  form. 

We  finally  plead  for  Federal  help  in  terms 
of  lawn  and  registrars.  If  these  injustices  are 
not  removed  forthrightly. 

Mahch  15,  1965, 
Mr.  Joseph  Ellwanger, 

Chairman,  Concerned  White  Citizens  of 
Alabama,  Binningham,  Ala. 
Dear  Mr.  Ellwanger:  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  your  open  letter  and  statement  of 
purpose  to  those  Individuals  and  groups  in- 
terested in  the  events  In  Selma,  Ala.  I 
salute  your  principles  and  your  courage. 
Such  devotion  to  justice  and  truth  gives  the 
lie  to  any  who  suggest  that  the  white  citi- 
zenry in  the  Deep  South  is  a  monolith  of 
savage  oppression  of  fellow  citizens. 
j^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting  a 
copy  of  your  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  because  I  think  that  it  provides 
information  and  inspiration  to  many  who 
will  read  it. 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

Member  of  Congress. 


A  Congressman  Looks  at  the  Arts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
social,  moral,  and  esthetic  development 
of  our  country  has  lagged  far  behind  our 


advances  in  science,  technology  and  other 
material  endeavors.  Democracy  de- 
mands wisdom  and  vision  in  its  citizens 
and  we  must  foster  and  support  a  form 
of  education  designed  to  make  men  mas- 
ters of  their  technology  and  not  its 
unthinking  servants. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  at  long  last 
the  administration  has  made  definitive 
proposals  with  respect  to  the  arts.  I, 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  have 
suggested  a  national  foundation  be  es- 
tablished which  would  concentrate  on  the 
great  branches  of  man's  scholarly,  liter- 
ary, and  artistic  activity  bringing  them 
into  balance  with  our  efforts  in  science 
and  technology. 

One  of  our  colleagues,  Representatfve 
John  V.  Lindsay,  of  New  York,  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  field.  Together  with 
Representative  Prank  Thompson,  Mr. 
Lindsay  succeeded  in  getting  the  Arts 
Council  bill  through  the  House  last  year. 
Recently  he  testified  before  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the 
subject  of  the  Arts  Poundation,  and  just 
recently,  before  President  Johnson's 
message  on  the  arts,  Mr.  Lindsay  pub- 
lished an  important  article  on  this  whole 
subject  of  the  arts  in  the  March  13  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Review. 

I  found  this  article  both  interesting 
and  enlightening  and  I  would  encoui'age 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  read  and 
enjoy  it  as  I  have. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Congressman  Looks  at  the  Arts 

(By  John  V.  Lindsay,  U.S.   Representative, 

17th  District,  New  York) 

Increasingly  It  seems  to  be  an  accepted 
fact  that  the  arts,  and  especially  the  per- 
forming arts,  are  a  "good  thing"  for  the 
community  and  the  country.  Fovir  years  ago 
Congressman  Frank  Thompson  and  I  were 
defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  our  attempt  to  put  through  a 
simple  National  Arts  Council  bill — a  non- 
money  bill  that  one  would  have  thought 
generally  noncontroversial.  We  were  de- 
feated on  the  grounds  that  the  arts  and  their 
general  condition  is  no  business  of  any  gov- 
ernment. One  powerful  Congressman  de- 
nounced the  bill  as  the  opening  wedge  to- 
ward subsidy  of  poker  games. 

Only  3  years  later,  however,  in  1964,  we  put 
the  National  Arts  Council  bill  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  an  astonishingly 
large  majority.  It  must  also  have  surprised 
the  administration,  for  It  took  the  Presi- 
dent 6  months  to  appoint  the  Council. 

The  CouncU's  main  job,  of  course,  is  to 
make  a  determination  of  where  we  go  from 
here.  What  is  the  role  of  Government  in  the 
arts?  Is  it  possible  to  create  a  national  goal 
to  which  the  country  will  aspire?  If  orga- 
nized society  has  an  obligation  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  health  of  its  people,  or  their 
education,  cannot  the  same  be  said  of  the 
country's  cultural  resources?  If  the  arts 
are  one  of  the  central  elements  of  a  good 
society  and  an  important  part  of  an  indi- 
vidual's betterment,  a  source  of  strength  to 
him,  his  family,  and  his  community.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  health  of  the  arts  should 
be  of  concern  to  the  elected  and  appointed 
representatives  of  that  society? 

The  subject  is  considered  important  today 
where  it  was  not  4  years  ago.  Something 
has  happened  to  the  politicians  since  that 
first  unsuccessful  foray.  I  suspect  that  they 
have  been  hearing  from  the  housewives  In 
their  constituencies,  who.  happily,  are  be- 
ginning to  become  as  excited  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  local  drama  society  as  they  are 
about  the  price  of  butter.     More  than  100 


bills  have  been  Introduced  In  this  89th  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  small 
measure  of  Federal  financial  support  for  the 
arts  (unheard  of),  on  a  matching  basis,  to 
States  and  localities. 

At  the  recent  congressional  hearings  on 
the  subject  all  kinds  of  testimony  was  pre- 
sented  in  support  of  a  Federal  foundation  on 
the  arts;  even  Congressmen  who  would  have 
left  the  floor  in  dismay  4  years  ago  were 
now  declaring  themselves  in  favor  of  it. 
Then,  too,  there  has  been  a  spate  of  State 
arts  councils  modeled  after  the  pioneers  in 
the  field — New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
Louisiana. 

I'm  still  wondering,  however,  exactly 
where  we  go  from  here.  We  are  dealing  wltli 
an  area  so  highly  personal  and  individual 
and  unorganized  (fortunately),  so  experl- 
mental  (again  fortunately),  and  sensitive, 
that  one  trends  cautiously  where  Govern- 
ment involvement  Is  concerned.  But 
granted  the  sensitive  and  personal  nature  of 
creativity,  there  are  nevertheless  some  nasty 
unsolved  problems  of  bricks  and  mortar  and 
boilerplate  that  make  creativity  unneces- 
sarily more  difficult.  In  the  performing  arts 
especially,  all  kinds  of  problems  of  business 
and  administration,  taxes  and  real  estate, 
wage  scales  and  other  union  requirements, 
foreign  competition  and  costs  in  general  are 
involved.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  prob- 
lems cannot  be  lessened,  but  any  progress 
will  require  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the 
industry. 

I  have  discovered.  In  researching  this  sub- 
ject, that  knowledge  Is  hard  to  come  by,  that 
the  discovery  of  facts  and  full  information  is 
most  difficult.  That  is  one  of  the  several 
reasons  that  I  am  excited  by  the  new  Rocke- 
feller panel  report.  The  Performing  Arts: 
Problems  and  Prospects.  This  was  a  blue- 
ribbon  panel,  so  good  and  so  responsible  that 
I  could  not  mention  some  of  its  members 
without  calamitous  omission;  let  me  only  say 
that  John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  who  has  given 
luster  and  strength  to  the  performing  arts  in 
New  York  City,  was  Its  chairman. 

Fascinating  stuff  In  this  report.  Did  you 
know,  for  example,  that  in  1963,  of  the  $10 
billion  that  was  contributed  by  Americana 
to  all  charities,  78.6  percent  was  contributed 
by  individuals,  as  opposed  to  8.2  percent  by 
foundations,  7.9  percent  by  wills  and  last 
testaments,  and  5.3  percent  by  business  cor- 
porations? I  had  begun  to  think  that  the 
foundations  were  the  source  of  all  nongov- 
ernmental beneficence  In  this  area.  "Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth,"  con- 
cludes the  panel.  "For  arts  organizations  to 
turn  to  foundations,  large  or  small,  in  hope 
that  their  needs  will  be  swiftly  satisfied.  Is 
almost  certain  to  lead  to  disappointment." 
Many  of  my  constituents  who  have  come  to 
me  for  an  introduction  to  a  foundation,  hop- 
ing for  financial  support  for  a  worthy  artistic 
endeavor,  will  sadly  bear  out  the  point. 

And  did  you  know  that  of  the  $7.8  billion 
In  individual  contributions,  more  than  50 
percent  comes  from  those  with  adjusted 
gross  Incomes  below  $10,000,  and  that  those 
In  the  lower  Income  brackets  give  higher 
proportions  of  their  Incomes  than  all  tax- 
payers except  those  in  the  very  high 
brackets?  There  have  been  some  shifts  in 
recent  years  that  are  Interesting,  too.  -  For 
example,  In  the  5-year  period  from  1958  to 
1963,  individual  giving  to  charities  Increased 
by  39  percent,  foundation  giving  by  62  per- 
cent, and  bequests  by  77  percent,  while  cor- 
porate contributions  rose  by  only  2  percent, 
despite  the  fact  that  over  the  5-year  period 
corporate  Income  before  taxes  Increased  by 
approximately  one-third. 

The  beneficiaries  of  these  sums  are  just  as 
Important  to  one's  understanding  as  are  the 
sources.  In  1963  the  $10  billion  received 
from  all  sources.  Including  the  $7.8  billion 
from  individuals,  was  distributed  as  follows: 
religion,  49  percent;  education,  17  percent; 
welfare,  15  percent;  health,  12  percent;  paid 
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into  foundations,  4  percertt:   and  aU  other, 
including  civic  and  cultural,  3  percent. 

Lest  anyone  still  think  that  we  are  In  good 
shape  however,  one  need  only  take  a  look  at 
a  few'  other  figures.  The  average  salary  in 
orchestras  in  the  United  States  ranges  from 
82  000  to  $9,000.  Actor's  Equity  estimated 
in 'a  survey  taken  for  the  years  1957-58  that 
of  nearly  7,000  members  of  Its  association 
emoloyed  as  performers,  the  average  actor's 
annual  Income  approximated  $2,000.  Clearly, 
salaries  have  advanced  since  those  years,  but 
they  remain  Indecently  low.  They  are. 
however,  still  ahead  of  salaries  In  the  dance, 
where  it  is  estimated  that  $3,000  to  $3,500  a 
vear  is  the  average  income  for  a  professional 
dancer  (and  he  would  be  fortunate  if  this 
were  steady  from  year  to  year).  A  prima 
ballerina  can  today  hope  for  little  more  than 
$10  000  a  year.  The  prodigious  cost  of  the 
opera  is  well  known.  The  outpouring  of 
money  for  1964-65  for  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Opera  was  over  $9  million,  and  the 
end  is  not  In  sight. 

Cost  Is,  of  course,  the  continuing  crisis 
for  all  of  the  performing  arts.  The  theater 
Is  the  only  one  that  has  survived  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  has  been  thought 
capable  of  self-support,  and  yet  about  75 
percent  of  all  Broadway  productions  fall  to 
make  money,  and  Broadway's  output  has 
dwindled  from  an  average  of  142  productions 
per  year  during  the  thirties  to  a  mere  63  in 
1963-64.  No  new  theater  has  been  built 
on  Broadway  since  1938. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  cultural  explosion 
that  one  hears  Is  going  on  In  the  small  towns 
of  America.  The  Rockefeller  Bros,  panel 
report  finds  that  It  Is  real  and  good  and 
healthy,  but  it  concludes  that  the  explosion 
Is  largely  amateur.  It  needs  professionalism 
and  management  and  money  If  there  Is  to  be 
a  higher  appreciation  and  a  wider  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  the  performing 
arts  at  their  best. 

The  Rockefeller  Bros,  panel  makes  the 
finding  that  one  of  the  Shortages  has  been 
information  Itself.  This  report  supplies  a 
good  deal  of  Information  tfhat  has  been  lack- 
ing and  for  that  reason  »lone  is  worthy  of 
wide  notice. 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  distinguished 
panelists  Is  that  even  though  so  much  new 
Interest  In  the  performing  arts  has  been 
shown  In  America,  it  is  surprising  and  shock- 
ing that  the  lag  in  artistic  excellence  and 
the  commitment  of  our  people  to  Its  better- 
ment remains  so  great.  There  are  increas- 
ing initiatives  by  universities,  communities, 
choral  groups,  and  amateur  undertakings, 
and  there  are  great  efforts  by  foundations 
and  men  and  women  of  wonderful  good  will 
in  every  community  who  give  of  themselves 
and  their  resources  for  the  construction  of  a 
local  music,  drama,  or  dance  center.  But 
still  there  is  a  colossal  gap  between  what 
there  Is  and  what  there  should  be. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  The  panelists 
find  that  the  energy  must  come  from  every 
direction.  Most  especially  It  m\ist  come  from 
private  sources  and  private  Initiatives.  And 
it  must  come  from  States  and  municipalities, 
which  must  do  much  more  than  they  have 
been  willing  to  do  to  date.  Lastly,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  limited  but  important 
role  to  play;  this  role  will  include  financial 
giving,  preferably  on  a  matching  basis,  and 
tax  relief.  At  all  times,  of  course,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  arts,  their  freedom  of 
choice  and  decision,  miist  be  maintained. 
And  there  Is  the  rub.  But  It  can  be  done; 
it's  been  done  elsewhere  and  there's  no  rea- 
son why  it  can't  be  done  here. 

With  great  Increases  in  leisure  time,  and 
pressure  on  all  sides  to  make  room  for  an 
expanding  population.  It  seems  more  Impor- 
tant than  ever  to  take  a  look  at  the  needs 
of  the  inner  man,  his  outward  well-being 
having  been  generally  accepted  as  a  social 
goal. 


It  Is  almost  trite  to  suggest  that  the  mark 
of  a  civilization  is  the  state  of  its  culture, 
but  unless  the  point  Is  carefully  understood 
there  will  be  no  advance.  It  seems  beyond 
further  doubt  that  society  cannot  Ignore  its 
cultural  well-being  any  more  than  it  can 
the  condition  of  its  health  or  education. 
Any  course  of  conduct  to  the  contrary  is 
sheer  folly  and  will  show  up  as  such  by  the 
example  of  other  civilizations  and  countries, 
to  our  ultimate  shock  and  loss.  Therefore 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  get  on  with  the 
job;  to  beef  up  our  municipal.  State,  and 
local  art  centers  and  advisory  councils;  to 
give  proper  national  recognition  by  appropri- 
ate and  additional  national  legislation;  to 
strip  away  the  tax,  real  estate,  and  other 
barriers  that  stand  in  the  way  of  artistic 
growth;  to  advance  our  copyright  laws  and 
other  protections  for  creative  artists  and  au- 
thors; to  encourage  otu-  schools  and  colleges 
to  begin  early  and  complete  training  in  the 
performing  arts;  and  to  encourage  and  make 
possible  the  widest  possible  enjoyment  of 
the  performing  arts  in  every  community. 


Tribate  to  Pascoag  Council,  Knights  of 
Columbas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1965 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  64th  an- 
niversary dinner  of  the  Pascoag  Council, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  on  January  30, 
1965: 

Remarks  op  the  Honorable  John  E. 

FOGARTY 

Those  of  us  who  are  being  honored  here  to- 
night are  deeply  grateful,  not  only  for  this 
occasion  but  even  more  for  the  privilege  of 
having  had  25  years  of  association  with  this 
great  Pascoag  Council,  which  tonight  marks 
Its  64th  anniversary  of  contlnuoiis  service  to 
God  and  country.  I  know  that  for  myself,  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  count  my  member- 
ship In  Pascoag  Council  as  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  experiences  of  my  life.  Member- 
ship In  the  Knights  of  Columbtis  Is  some- 
thing more  than  belonging  to  a  social  club. 
It  means  a  dedication  to  high  principles  and 
an  association  with  men  who  take  seriously 
the  obligations  of  their  Catholic  faith  and 
their  citizenship  In  this  great  Nation. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  the  members 
of  our  organization  can  take  justifiable  pride 
In  their  contributions  to  this  community  and 
to  the  church  in  Rhode  Island.  Looking  back 
over  the  years,  we  can  also  thank  God  that  a 
new  feeling  of  good  will  has  come  Into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  many  so  that  old  ethnic 
and  group  prejudices  are  passing  away. 
Looking'  to  the  future,  we  can  have  con- 
fidence that  the  Columbian  spirit  will  con- 
tinue Its  good  work  among  us. 

As  Catholics  and  as  Americans  we  have 
always  found  Inspiration  in  the  name  of 
Columbus.  That  great  explorer  and  naviga- 
tor is  for  each  one  of  us  Knights  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  kind  of  Christian 
courage  needed  in  the  world  today.  Stand- 
ing on  his  tiny  ship,  sustained  by  his  faith 
in  God,  he  faced  the  enormous,  unknown 
dangers  of  the  ocean  that  lay  before  him. 
More  than  that,  he  did  not  even  have  the 
consolation  of  loyal  shipmates.  Faced  with 
discouragement  and  mutiny  in  his  crew,  he 
continued  to  believe  in  his  cause  and  in  the 


ability  of  the  human  mind  to  master  the 
problems  and  the  mysteries  of  nature.  The 
spirit  of  Columbus  was  bigger  than  all  the 
power  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  he  con- 
quered. The  faith  of  Columbus  was  stronger 
than  all  the  Ignorance  and  fear  of  those  who 
surrovinded  him  with  doubts  and  discourage- 
ment. The  manhood  of  Coliimbus  was  equal 
to  the  size  of  the  job  he  set  himself  to  do. 
Above  his  head,  painted  on  the  spread  main- 
sail of  his  ship,  was  the  conquering  Sign  of 
the  Cross.  And  by  that  Sign  he  conquered 
the  obstacles  on  his  ocean  voyage.  He  was 
worthy  of  his  name — Christopher,  the  Christ- 
bearer.  For  he  brought  not  only  the  light  of 
civilization  but  also  the  light  of  Christian 
faith  to  the  new  world  of  America. 

Like  Columbus,  we  live  In  a  time  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration — a  time  that  is  filled 
with  all  the  excitement,  the  anxiety,  the 
danger,  and  the  promise  of  the  world  of 
science.  In  our  own  country  we  face  enor- 
mous new  possibilities  of  hope  and  progress 
in  overcoming  the  ancient  problems  of 
poverty.  Ignorance  and  prejudice.  In  the 
life  of  the  church,  too,  we  see  that  this  Is 
an  era  when  men  of  faith  are  exploring  how 
they  may  break  down  the  barriers  of  mis- 
understanding, so  that  all  who  follow  the 
teachings  of  Christ  may  be  united. 

So  too,  we  see  that  this  is  a  time  when 
both  clergy  and  laity  are  exploring  new  ways 
in  which  they  may  cooperate  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
all  men  of  good  will.  Inspired  by  the  great 
example  of  Pope  John  XXni,  and  guided  by 
his  outstanding  insights  into  the  social  and 
religious  problems  of  the  20th  century,  we 
are  called  upon  to  explore  our  own  respon- 
sibilities as  Catholic  laymen  in  general  and 
as  Knights  of  Columbus  in  particular. 

Now  a  single  day  does  not  go  by  without 
its  news  of  some  advance  in  oxir  exploration 
of  outer  space  or  in  our  discovery  of  the  cause 
and  cure  of  disease.  The  vast  universe  which 
was  fllrst  opened  up  to  our  knowledge  by  the 
telescope  is  quite  as  much  the  realm  of  the 
modern  scientific  explorer  as  is  the  world  of 
tiny  organisms  revealed  to  us  through  the 
microscope.  And  in  the  field  of  mental 
health,  we  continue  to  penetrate  Into  the 
deep  world  of  the  mind  and  of  man's  Inner 
life.  We  are  approaching  important  break- 
throughs in  the  conquest  of  such  dlsetises  as 
cancer  as  scientists  pursue  viruslike  par- 
ticles with  atomic  equipment  that  was  once 
being  used  only  for  military  purposes. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  exploring  and 
adventurous  spirit  sy^nbolized  by  Columbus 
Is  very  much  alive  In  our  world  today.  In 
scientific  work  we  see  the  most  spectacular 
examples  of  what  this  spirit  can  accomplish. 
But  as  Pope  Plus  XII  pointed  out  in  one  of 
his  memorable  Christmas  messages,  there  is 
a  depressing  contradiction  in  the  modern 
world  between  what  we  have  been  able  to  do 
In  conquering  the  problems  of  our  physical 
environment  and  what  we'  have  not  been 
able  to  do  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  society  and  international  peace.  As  our 
beloved  late  President  Kennedy  so  often  and 
so  forcefully  stated,  it  Is  clearly  wrong  that 
in  a  land  of  great  wealth,  there  are  so  many 
who  live  In  great  poverty.  And  it  is  equaUy 
wrong  that  in  an  age  of  such  great  medi- 
cal knowledge,  there  should  be  so  many 
sick  who  do  not  benefit  from  it.  When  we 
think  of  the  educational  resources  of  this 
great  country  and  realize  how  many  of  our 
youth  do  not  now  receive  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion they  need  to  make  their  way  In  the 
modern  world,  we  must  also  recognize  a  chal- 
lenge that  Is  quite  as  Important  as  any  of- 
fered to  us  by  outer  space.  In  fact.  If  we 
do  not  solve  the  problem  of  giving  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  all  our  youth 
we  will  fall  behind  in  the  exploration  of 
space  and  be  unable  to  meet  most  of  the 
great  Issues  which  confront  us  In  our  times. 
As  Catholics  and  as  Americans,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  have  always  been  very  much 
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Interested  In  the  progress  of  education. 
The  work  of  the  Knights  which  made  pos- 
sible the  microfllmlng  of  the  priceless  treas- 
ures of  the  Vatican  Library  for  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity is  an  outstanding  e.xample  of  this 
very  interest.  I  think  It  is  worthy  of  very 
special  mention  and  of  particular  personal 
interest  and  Justifiable  pride  for  us  to  recall 
that  Rhode  Island's  own  James  W.  McCor- 
mlck,  of  Narragansett  council,  In  Westerly 
was  a  member  of  the  supreme  board  of  di- 
rectors at  this  time.  Jim  McCormlck  played 
an  active  role  in  the  supreme  board's  deci- 
sion to  microfilm  the  priceless  and  invalu- 
able Vatican  dociunents. 

This  action  is  one  of  the  many  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  this  outstanding 
number  of  our  order  who  was  recently  called 
to  his  eternal  reward  and  whose  funeral 
took  place  Just  2  weeks  ago  today.  So  also 
are  the  thousands  of  people  who  have  made 
use  of  the  correspondence  courses  In  the 
Catholic  religion  that  have  been  sponsored 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus all  over  America.  Indeed,  we  may 
justly  claim  that  the  decline  of  religious 
prejudice  in  this  country  has  been  in  no 
small  measure  the  result  of  this  very  im- 
portant educational  activity. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  most  of  the  great  social  prob- 
lems of  our  times  lies  with  education.    This 
belief  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  Catholic 
religion  as  I  understand  it,  for  Christ  him- 
self said:   "And  you  shall  know  the  truth; 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."    Educa- 
tion means  learning  the  truth  about  our- 
selves and  our  world.    Without  such  knowl- 
edge we   cannot  be  free  men   and  women. 
Just  take  the  problem  of  automation  in  In- 
dustry.    Workers  who  have  not  learned  the 
skills  required  cannot  hope  to  find  or  to  fill 
Jobs   in   modern   industry.    Labor   that   re- 
quires no  skills  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of 
the   past.     And   with   automation,   there   is 
more    leisure    time.     Those    who    have    not 
learned  how  to  use  their  leisure  In  person- 
ally satisfying  and  constructive  ways  will  be 
more  and  more  lost  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
Furthermore,  both  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  the  problem  of  the  various  prejudices 
which  afflict  this  Nation  may  be  said  to  have 
their    deepest    roots    in    Ignorance.     Conse- 
quently, the  war  on  poverty,  the  struggle  for 
equal  opportunity,  and  other  Issues,  like  the 
fight   against   juvenile  delinquency,  cannot 
be  won  unless  our  educational  problems  are 
solved. 

In  the  past,  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  its  part  in  improving  the 
educational  opportunities  of  all  our  people 
have  been  frustrated  partly  because  of  con- 
f\isions  arising  from  debates  about  rela- 
tions between  church  and  state.  Now  I  be- 
Ueve  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  a  new 
consensus  of  American  opinion  which  views 
our  schools  not  as  agents  of  the  State  or 
agents  of  the  church  but  as  agents  of  our 
democratic,  free  society. 

In  this  free  society  we  live  as  one  people 
imder  God,  but  we  express  our  religious 
values  in  various  ways,  exercising  our  demo- 
cratic rights  to  the  freedom  of  our  consci- 
ences. This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  American 
Catholics  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  as  the 
action  of  our  American  bishops  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Vatican  Council  made  it  plain 
to  see.  We  believe,  as  Father  John  Courtney 
Murray,  s  J.  has  said,  in  "the  validity  of  re- 
ligious freedom  as  a  human  right  of  man  to- 
day." And  our  schools,  as  the  agents  of 
American  society,  should  reflect  In  their  di- 
versity those  religious  values  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  free  life  of  our  American  so- 
ciety. None  of  our  people  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  injustice  of  competing  with 
their  own  tax  money  in  order  to  make  this 
possible. 

The  educational  aid  proposals  which  wUl 
be  considered  In  the  present  Congress  offer 


hope  that  we  have  finally  found  a  way  to  give 
Federal  aid  to  all  of  oiu-  varied  schools  with- 
out becoming  imbroiled  in  argiunents  about 
church  and  state.  For  many  years,  I  have 
felt  that  such  aid  shoxild  be  made  available 
to  families  and  to  the  individual  students. 
That  is  why  I  have  promoted  legislation  to 
give  tax  relief  for  educational  expenses. 

Now  that  we  see  aid  to  education  as  a  part 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  now  that  poverty- 
impacted  areas  are  seen  as  the  special  areas 
in  need  of  improved  educational  services, 
there  Is  hope  that  textbooks  and  other  educa- 
tional materials  can  be  made  available  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  children  in  public  and  non- 
public schools.  This  help  should,  as  I  see 
it,  at  least  become  available  to  all  children 
In  the  areas  of  greatest  economic  need. 

Under  the  proposed  program  for  aid  to 
education,  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the 
idea  of  large  grants  to  the  States  to  strength- 
en public  educational  systems,  mainly  by 
construction  and  increases  in  salaries.  Title 
2  of  the  bill  would  allot  Federal  money  in 
proportion  to  each  State's  total  school  en- 
rollment. Such  money  must  be  spent  in 
accordance  with  a  State  plan  which  would 
provide  assurance  that,  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  lawj^  textbooks  and  other  ma- 
terials would  be  provided  on  an  equitable 
basis  to  children  in  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  that  satisfy  the  State's  compulsory 
education  laws.  Title  3  calls  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services  to 
make  available  the  results  of  educational  re- 
search, such  as  remedial  reading,  counseling, 
testing  programs,  educational  television! 
teaching  machines,  and  taped  lessons.  Proj- 
ect grants  for  these  services  would  be  made 
to  representative  groups  in  local  school  dis- 
tricts, and  these  groups  would  Include  all 
interested  agencies,  such  as  parochial  schools 
and  public  libraries. 

The  last  Congress  passed  a  bill  granting 
substantial  aid  to  all  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  the  present  program  calls  for  iml- 
versity  grants  for  educational  research,  work- 
study  programs,  and  further  student  finan- 
cial aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships. 

As  Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
has  said,  the  President  Is  calling  for  co- 
operation between  the  Nation's  public  and 
private  schools.  That  is  a  principle  which 
we  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus  should  sup- 
port and  promote.  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
to  it  that  as  this  legislation  goes  through 
Congress  the  ways  in  which  nonpublic  school 
children  and  their  families  can  benefit  from 
it  are  expanded  and  fully  clarified. 

In  1964  the  several  States  spent  about  $30 
bll'.ion  on  education.  In  the  same  year. 
Congress  appropriated  about  $6  billion  for 
all  Federal  education  programs.  This  dif- 
ferential will  probably  continue,  for  Amer- 
ican education  Is,  and  should  be,  primarily 
a  State  and  local  enterprise,  as  well  as  an 
independent  and  private  one.  The  practical 
job  of  achieving  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities for  all  children  must  necessarily  be 
done  on  the  State  and  local  levels. 

But  if  the  Federal  Government  is  a  minor 
partner  in  American  education,  it  should 
recognize  and  carry  out  Its  responsibilities 
In  this  area  In  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible.  That  Is  why  I  have  proposed  to 
the  President  that  we  should  have  a  Federal 
Department  of  Education  headed  by  a  Sec- 
retary of  Education  with  Cabinet  rank.  The 
future  of  our  young  people  is  too  Important 
for  anything  less.  Let's  show  the  world 
that  we  in  America  value  education  for  Ita 
true  importance  by  giving  It  a  voice  of  au- 
thority in  the  top  echelon  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Let's  stop  mak- 
ing education  look  like  a  second-rate  con- 
cern by  relegating  it  to  a  second-rate  status 
in  our  governmental  structure. 

Brother  Knights.  I  earnestly  believe  that 
in  this  matter  of  education,  as  In  everything 
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which  touches  the  public  welfare,  the  Oath 
olic  layman  has  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  church  for  an  active  laltv 
The  mission  of  the  church  concerns  the  weU 
fare  of  all.  It  Is  for  every  person  who  iivei 
in  the  community  whether  Catholic  Proter 
tant,  Jew.  or  member  of  no  religion.  And 
the  mission  of  the  church  is  to  every  human 
activity.  It  is  In  our  worldly  responslblll. 
ties— in  our  jobs  and  in  our  family  life-, 
that  we  of  the  laity  can  best  participate  In 
the  mission  of  Christianity.  We  must  studv 
and  heed  the  teaching  of  the  great  social 
encyclicals.  We  must  be  guided  by  those 
wise  words  of  Pope  Pius  XII  to  the  Second 
World  Congress  of  the  Lay  Apostolate-  "To- 
day more  than  ever,  laymen  must  cooperate 
m  all  forms  of  the  apostolate,  especially  bv 
making  the  Christian  spirit  penetrate  aU 
family,  social,  economic,  and  political  life  " 

And  what  is  the  Christian  spirit  If  it  u 
not  the  spirit  of  redemptive  charity  the 
spirit  which,  like  that  of  Columbus,  dares 
the  unknown  and  ventures  courageously  to 
widen  the  horizons  of  life  for  all  mankind? 
Living  in  that  spirit  we  will  be  true  Knights 
of  Columbus,  true  Catholics,  and  men  whom 
posterity  will  remember  as  true  Christo- 
phers—true bearers  of  Christ.  Such  men 
are  the  greatest  need  of  the  world  today 
And  I  count  it  an  honor  to  be  numbered 
anjong  you  here  tonight. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  16, 1965 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
urgent  need  for  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  effectively  curb  the  inter- 
state shipment  and  sale  of  firearms  to 
irresponsible  or  incapable  persons.  Too 
often,  juveniles,  felons,  or  others  have 
been  able  to  obtain  mail-order  rifles  or 
revolvers  which  are  used  to  commit  acts 
of  violence,  or  which  accidentally  have 
caused  deaths  or  serious  injuries. 

No  man  has  done  more  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  corrective  legisla- 
tion than  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD].  Senator  Dodd  has  intro- 
duced in  both  the  88th  and  the  89th  Con- 
gresses bills  designed  to  Umit  unlawful 
traffic  in  guns,  and  he  has  written  and 
spoken  extensively  on  this  subject. 

The  March  1965  issue  of  the  Ladles' 
Home  Journal  includes  an  article  by  Sen- 
ator Dodd  which  tells  in  dramatic  terms 
the  dangers  presently  confronting  our 
society  in  the  absence  of  adequate  con- 
trol over  the  purchase  and  shipment  of 
deadly  weapons.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mail-order  Guns:   A  Senator  Battles  To 

Stem  the  Deadly  Tide 

(By  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd) 

The  United  States  In  1965  is  a  nation  In 

which  deadly  weapons  are  easily  available 

and  Ineffectively  controlled.    Not  only  that. 

but  our  country  is  the  major  retail  market 

for  the   new  and  used  guns  of  the  entire 

civilized  world. 
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This  vast  arsenal  Includes  millions  of 
cheaply  made,  small-caliber  foreign  pistols, 
almost  all  of  the  rifles  and  handguns  that 
armed  both  sides  In  World  War  II.  and  much 
of  that  war's  heavier  armaments,  Including 
bazookas,  antitank  weapons,  and  machlne- 

cuns. 

Most  of  the  traffic  in  these  weapons  Is  by 
mail  order,  and  in  the  United  States  there 
is  little  to  prevent  or  regulate  it.  Abroad, 
Japan  bars  handguns  to  all  but  police.  Strict 
registration  of  weapons  is  required  in  Can- 
ada Great  Britain,  Prance.  Italy.  Germany. 
Sweden.  Belgium,  the  Netlierlands,  Norway. 
Denmark,  Austria,  Rumania.  Spain,  and  In- 
dia. In  our  country  the  people's  right  to 
bear  arms  is  guaranteed  not  only  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  bu«  by  the  constitu- 
tions of  35  States.  Fvirthermore.  United 
States  firearms  laws  are  less  stringent  than 
those  of  most  civilized  countries.  There  are 
only  nine  States  that  require  a  permit  or  its 
equivalent  to  purchase  firearms. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  are  becoming  a  major 
source  of  mail-order  weapons.  This  was  dis- 
covered recently  when  a  company  actually 
applied  to  the  State  Department  for  a  permit 
to  import  the  Soviet  bloc's  entire  supply  of 
World  War  II  small  arniB — enough  to  put 
several  weapons  Into  the  hands  of  each  of 
the  2  million  persons  who  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  says  are  walking  the 
streets  in  dire  need  of  psychiatric  treatment. 

When  the  import  attempt  was  blocked  by 
our  Government,  a  central  repository  was 
set  up  in  Bulgaria,  to  which  the  Commu- 
nists are  now  shipping  nil  of  their  surplus 
military  weapons.  Subsequently,  dummy 
corporations  were  established  In  Western 
Europe  to  handle  the  sale  of  these  weapons 
in  smaller,  less  conspicuous  quantities,  and 
the  United  States  became  a  dumping  ground 
for  them  too. 

All  of  these  weapons— and  the  total  now 
includes  those  from  the  slave  world  as  well 
as  those  from  the  free  world — are  being 
peddled  in  America  to  anyone  who  has  the 
price,  and  the  price  is  often  surprisingly  low. 
The  advertising  for  such  deadly  items  Is  an 
eye  opener. 

"Submachinegun  for  Father's  Day?"  asks 
one;  ".32  automatic,"  says  another,  "Now 
within  the  grasp  of  everyone.  The  moment 
you've  been  longing  for.  Give  those  cheap, 
fake,  crude  Imitations  a  well-deserved  snivel- 
ing sneer — give  those  Inflated  prices  the 
horse-laugh  of  the  century.  Order  yours 
this  very  day.  Tens  of  thousands  in  stock 
so  be  sure  to  order  all  you  need  on  the  very 
first  go-around."    Price:  $29.95. 

Or  "Seaport's  war-surplus  bonanza.  Anti- 
tank rifles  $99.85.  Now  you  can  get  that 
maneatlng  jackrabblt  with  the  first  shot  (or 
even  near  miss)  with  this  fantastically  ac- 
curate semiautomatic  weapon.  This  super- 
power Pinnlsh  20-mm.  antitank  rifle  Is 
mounted  on  special  sleds  so  that  you  can 
drag  it  anywhere  In  any  weather.  The  ulti- 
mate In  big  bore  perfection,  guaranteed  NRA 
very  good  or  better.  Only  $99.95  complete 
with  wooden  case,  tool  and  repair  kit.  muz- 
zle cover,  eight  extra  magazines,  four  maga- 
zine carrying  cases." 

Our  committee  files  are  filled  with  hun- 
dreds of  similar  advertisements.  The  con- 
tent of  these  ads  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the 
type  of  mentality  to  which  the  gun  shippers 
are  trying  to  appeal. 

Millions  of  weapons  are  sold  by  mall  order 
in  complete  defiance  of  local  and  State  gun 
laws.  The  procedure  is  simple.  A  magazine 
or  newspaper  advertisement  is  answered 
through  the  mail  and  the  gun  is  shipped  to 
the  p\u*chaser  by  common  carrier.  This  Is 
the  way  to  buy  a  gun  secretly,  whether  you 
are  a  teenager,  and  don't  want  your  parents 
to  know,  or  a  felon,  and  don't  want  the  police 
to  know.  The  anonymity  of  the  malls  and 
a  common  carrier  circumvents  local  and  State 
laws  designed  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 


of  Juveniles,  felons,  drug  addicts,  psychotics, 
and  assassins. 

There  has  been  a  large  traffic  in  mall-order 
guns  to  these  people.  Some  Indication  of 
the  scope  of  the  problem  is  offered  by  the 
last  PBI  Uniform  Crime  Report,  which  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  there  was  a  gun-murder 
every  2  hours  in  this  country  in  1963.  But 
local  police  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
a  convicted  burglar  or  murderer  has  pur- 
chased a  gun  through  the  mails.  And  even 
if  the  violator  is  caught,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  police  to  prosecute  the  mail- 
order house  that  sold  it  to  him.  The  firm 
is  usually  in  another  State,  and  therefore 
outside  of  local  police  jurisdiction. 

For  example,  a  high-powered  pistol  was 
taken  from  a  felon  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  The  man  had  a  record  of  as- 
sault and  drunkenness  convictions  five  pages 
long,  but  successful  prosecution  of  the  mail- 
order firm  that  sold  him  the  gun  was  out 
of  the  question.  That  particular  pistol  sold 
for  only  $14.95,  and  Its  owner  bought  It 
through  the  mails  because  he  could  not  legal- 
ly purchase  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  large  proportion  of  mall-order  gun  cus- 
tomers are  just  this  sort  of  person.  Our  In- 
vestigation showed  that  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  mall-order  sales  of  concealable  weap- 
ons into  metropolitan  areas  were  to  persons 
with  police  records,  barred  from  purchasing 
a  weapon  locally. 

The  prices  of  such  guns  are  exceptionally 
low.  Some  cost  only  $5  or  $6,  plus  shipping 
costs — and  the  price  usually  includes  a  hol- 
ster and  a  box  of  ammunition.  It  is  the  low 
cost  of  chese  weapons  that  appeals  to  teen- 
age delinquents.  Why  fool  around  with  a 
homemade  zip  gun  when  you  can  easily  ob- 
tain the  real  thing  for  the  price  of  a  phono- 
graph record?  It  was  the  increased  arrests 
of  juveniles  carrying  these  weapons  and 
using  them  in  assaults  that  first  called  at- 
tention to  this  problem. 

The  files  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee contain  records  of  children  10  and  11 
years  old  who  have  ordered  and  received  de- 
livery of  mail-order  guns.  With  the  sav- 
ings from  their  piggy  banks  and  the  ability 
to  fill  out  a  simple  form,  they  have  bought 
guns  that  were  on  a  par  with  those  used  by 
their  local  police  departments,  and  in  sonae 
cases  superior. 

It  was  with  these  things  in  mind  that 
the  subcommittee,  early  in  1961,  began  a  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  mail-order  gun 
business.  From  the  very  beginning  we  drew 
upon  the  vast  knowledge  and  resources  of  the 
Nation's  gun  industry;  organized  sportsmen's 
groups,  such  as  the  National  Rifie  Association 
and  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion; law-enforcement  organizations;  the 
Justice  and  Treasury  Departments  and  oth- 
ers who  could  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  In  short, 
I  sought  and  received  the  help  of  those,  legit- 
imately involved  with  firearms,  who  were 
most  affected  by  the  gunrunners'  inroads  into 
the  industry. 

We  examined  the  facts  methodically  and 
prepared  a  profile  of  a  multlmllUon-doUar 
gunrunnlng  operation  that  has  provided  a 
mother  lode  of  pistols,  rlfies.  bazookas,  anti- 
tank guns,  knives,  sabers,  ammunition,  and 
bombs,  a  readymade  arsenal  for  extremists 
of  all  kinds — the  Minutemen.  the  Black  Mus- 
lims, the  Rangers,  and  the  sick  and  twisted 
of  the  Nation. 

On  January  29,  1963.  we  opened  our  pub- 
lic hearings,  and  the  American  people  had 
their  first  glimpse  of  this  traffic. 

Ten  months  later,  three  of  the  firms  we 
pinpointed  during  these  hearings  were  to 
play  Important  roles  In  the  crime  of  the 
century — the  assassination  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Successive  subcommittee  hearings  dxirlng 
1963  outlined  the  activities  of  these  three 


mall-order  houses.  The  first  was  Seaport 
Traders,  a  firm  operating  out  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  We  traced  a  .38-caliber  revolver  that 
was  sent  to  a  16-year-old  boy  who  used  It  to 
kill  his  14-year-old  friend.  We  revealed  how 
this  gun  came  through  the  mails  to  an 
immature,  disturbed  youth  who  had  falsified 
his  age.  Subccommlttee  Investigators  who 
interrogated  Mr.  George  Rose,  the  owner  of 
Seaport  Traders,  testified  that  he  said,  "I 
didn't  break  the  law.  did  I?  If  they  have  the 
money.  I  sell  them  the  gun.'! 

This  weapon  was  Identical  to  the  one  that 
Seaport  Traders  sold  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
on  March  20,  1963;  the  gun  he  used  to  kill 
Officer  Tippit. 

Next  we  turned  the  spotlight  on  the  case 
of  a  man  who  decided  to  rob  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Trust  Co..  of  Allentowm  Pa.  Knowing 
that  under  Pennsylvania's  Uniform  Firearms 
Act  he  would  have  to  report  iany  over-the- 
counter  gun  pvu-chase  to  the  local  police, 
he  used  the  anonymity  of  the  malls  and 
ordered  his  gun  from  Klein's  Sporting 
Goods  In  Chicago,  111. 

One  month  later,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  cov- 
ered his  Identity  In  a  smlliar  manner  and 
ordered,  from  this  same  firm,  the  lUllan 
Carcano  with  which  he  murdered  President 
Kennedy. 

Another  of  the  major  Los  Angeles  mail- 
order gun  dealers  is  Martin  B.  Retting,  presi- 
dent of  Weapons.  Inc.  According  to  Chicago 
police,  27  percent  of  the  weapons  Retting 
sent  to  Chicago  customers  In  1961,  1962.  and 
1963,  were  sent  to  persons  with  criminal 
records.  Chicago  requires  a  permit  to  buy  a 
gun.  but  Mr.  Retting  sold  2,964  guns  to  peo- 
ple who  had  no  such  permits.  He  also  pro- 
duces, In  Japan,  a  telescopic  "snlperscope" 
which  he  Imports  Into  the  United  States  and 
sells  by  mall  order. 

One  of  Mr.  Rettlng's  snlperscopes.  sold  to 
Klein's  Sporting  Goods,  was  attached  to  the 
gun  with  which  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
murdered  President  Kennedy  and  severely 
wounded  Governor  Connally. 

The  result  of  more  than  2  years  of  effort 
by  the  subcommittee  and  the  legitimate  ele- 
ments of  the  gun  Industry  was  a  piece  of 
legislation  I  proposed  to  Congess  on  August 
2.  1963.  It  became  known  as  Senate  bill  1975. 
The  bill,  designed  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  would: 

1.  Prevent  the  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  delivery  by  common  carrier  of 
mall-order  firearms  to  persons  under  the 
age  of  18. 

2.  Increase  the  fee  for  a  federally  required 
dealer's  license  from  $1  to  $10. 

3.  Require  that  an  applicant  for  a  Federal 
dealer's  license  be  at  least  21  years  old. 

4.  Provide  that  manufacturers  and  dealers 
give  common  and  contract  carriers  written 
notice  that  firearms  are  being  shipped. 

5.  Provide  that  a  purchaser  of  a  mall- 
order  gun  enclose,  with  his  purchase  order, 
a  notarized  affidavit  establishing  his  bona 
fide  age.  name,  address,  felony  convictions 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  complied  with  local 
and  State  firearm  laws.  This  was  a  key 
provision. 

Later,  the  bill  was  amended  to  cover  all 
firearms,  regardless  of  shape,  size,  or  descrip- 
tion, and  to  require  that  the  purchaser's 
affidavit  must  contain  the  name  and  address 
of  the  principal  law-enforcement  official  In 
his  community.  The  amendment  would  also 
require  the  seller  to  forward,  by  registered 
letter,  a  copy  of  the  purchaser's  affidavit  and 
a  description  of  the  gun  to  the  law-enforce- 
ment official  named  ir  the  affidavit. 

It  Is  a  fair  and  reasonable  bUl  that  has  the 
official  support  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  all  the  principals  In  the  gun 
industry'.  It  was  supported,  and  Indeed 
sought,  by  law-enforcement  groups  at  all 
levels. 

The  public,  fearful  of  this  arsenal  being 
shoveled    out    to    Juveniles,    troublemakers. 
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drug  addicts  and  convicts  gave  strong  sup- 
port to  the  proposal.  My  mail  reflected  that. 
After  Its  Introduction,  however,  the  bill 
came  under  heavy  fire.  Pressure  against  it 
and.  indeed,  against  any  legislation  that  ap- 
pears to  pose  a  threat  to  the  right  "to  keep 
and  bear  arms"  guaranteed  In  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  came  from: 
A  sizable  number  of  the  estimated 
20,000,000  hunters  and  trapshooters  in  the 
United  States;  the  Mlnutemen,  an  anti- 
Communist  guerrilla  organization,  claiming 
25,000  members  and  obtaining  much  of  Its 
armament  through  members  who  are  also 
members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association; 
publications  serving  the  gun  industry; 
sportsmen  and  gun  enthusiasts;  a  number  of 
wildlife  groups  that  are  linked  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  gun  Industry. 

Politically  Influential  sportsmen;  a  small 
but  loud  and  well-organized  minority  con- 
sisting of  legitimate  sportsmen;  decent  peo- 
ple who  were  misled  and  misinformed; 
crackpots  and  vigilantes;  and  the  hard  core — 
those  with  a  vested  interest  in  gunrunning. 

The  extremists  (some  of  whom  said  I  and 
the  committee  were  Communist  dupes),  and 
a  group  of  lobbyists  with  their  own  financial 
interests  at  heart,  campaigned  to  discredit 
the  law. 

To  date,  their  efforts  have  succeeded,  and 
the  mail-order  gun  bill  has  still  not  become 
law. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  days  after  I  In- 
troduced this  law,  the  crime  of  the  century 
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was  committed  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  with  a  mall- 
order  gun.  An  hour  later  Oswald  committed 
a  second  murder,  this  time  with  another 
mail-order  gun.  Both  guns  were  purchased 
under  cover  of  a  false  name  and  a  false  ad- 
dress by  a  known  malcontent  with  a  long 
history  of  emotional  instability.  Oswald 
was  a  man  who  had  been  discharged  from 
the  Marine  Corps  because  of  his  quirks;  who 
had  twice  attempted  to  give  up  his  birthright 
as  an  American  citizen;  who  could  not  hold 
a  Job.  and  was  under  Investigation  by  the 
FBI.  Yet,  under  the  laws  of  this  country, 
he  could  purchase  deadly  weapons  as  easily 
as  tickets  to  a  ball  game. 

The  law  I  proposed  to  keep  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Oswalds  of  the  world  has  yet 
to  be  adopted.  The  gunrunners  and  lobby- 
ists have  had  their  day.  By  distorting  the 
issue,  confusing  the  public  about  the  Intent 
of  the  bill  and  contriving  emotional  but  il- 
logical interpretations  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  gunrunners  have  maintained  their  wide- 
open  American  market  for  untold  millions  of 
the  world's  surplus  guns. 

On  January  6  of  this  year,  I  reintroduced 
my  original  bill,  now  known  as  Senate  bill 
14.  I  will  ask  the  89th  Congress  for  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  a  deep  Investigation  of 
the  entire  firearms  problem.  I  will  look  for 
answers  to  such  questions  as: 

Why  is  the  United  States  the  dumping 
ground  for  75  percent  of  the  world's  sxir- 
plus  military  weapons? 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father— eternal,  sure,  and  still 
omnipotent,  even  when  to  us  on  this 
mortal  stage  the  world  we  have  known 
seems  falling  to  pieces:  We  come  to  the 
dawning  of  each  new  day  conscious  of 
impending  trends  and  ominous  events 
which  may  shape  the  future  and  fix  the 
destiny  of  teeming  multitudes  whose  an- 
guished insistence  for  more  abundant  life 
is  like  the  sound  of  angry  waters. 

In  such  a  time,  to  the  councils  of  the 
Republic's  leaders,  whose  words  and  acts 
are  fraught  with  such  awesome  respon- 
sibility, give  wisdom  above  and  beyond 
their  fallible  judgments,  we  beseech  Thee. 

Amid  all  the  distractions  of  the  baffling 
days  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  keep  our 
hearts  childlike  and  trustful,  free  from 
feverish  fright  and  corrodmg  cynicism, 
so  that  the  gates  to  the  realm  of  unend- 
ing wonder,  closed  to  the  merely  clever 
and  conceited,  may  be  opened  unto  us 
as  we  go  unafraid  on  our  way,  attended 
by  the  vision  splendid  of  a  redeemed 
earth. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Permanent  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  16.  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr,  Byrd],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
authorized  to  meet  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  business. 


Why  is  there  such  a  flood  of  surplus 
Soviet-bloc  military  weapons  being  peddled 
via  the  mail-order  route  in  the  Unlt^H 
States?  ^ 

Why  are  extremist  groups  able  to  obtain 
free  ammunition  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's  program  to  support  civilian  interest 
in  marksmanship? 

In  addition,  I  Intend  to  identify  and  ex- 
pose activities  of  the  powerful  lobbyists  who 
have  stopped  gun  legislation  from  being 
passed  In  every  Congress. 

We  are  planning  a  detailed  Inquiry  into 
the  activities  of  the  major  firms  which  im- 
port foreign  weapons  Into  the  United  States- 
and  an  investigation  of  the  mail-order  firms 
which  traffic  in  these  weapons  In  violation 
of  State  laws. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  give  us  the 
tools  to  expose  this  situation  and  that,  at 
length.  Congress  will  act  to  remedy  it. ' 

The  American  people  will  not  forget  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  with  a 
weapon  fraudulently  obtained  through  the 
mails,  nor  can  they  forget  needless  tragedies 
that  they  read  about  every  day,  inflicted  by 
the  millions  of  mail-order  weapons  that  are 
sold  each  year  to  all  comers,  sight  unseen. 

The  bill  that  I  propose  Is  only  a  beginning. 
It  must  be  followed  by  appropriate  laws  and 
regulations  in  our  States  and  in  our  com- 
munities. 

It  is  time  for  a  sane,  civilized  approach  to 
the  control  of  firearms  in  this  country. 
It  is  time  for  America  to  wake  up. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  ) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Armin  H.  Meyer,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Iran. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dwight  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  of  Maryland,  to 
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be  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  thie  21st  session  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.       ^^^^^^^^^^ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.          

FEDERAL    TRADE   COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Mai-y  Gardiner  Jones,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the 
unexpired  tei-m  of  7  yeaxs  from  Septem- 
ber 26,  1959,  to  which  office  she  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  about  the  nomination  of  Mary 
Gardiner  Jones,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner.  Mary 
Gardiner  Jones  is  a  very  distinguished 
New  York  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  women 
whom  the  President  said  he  would  ap- 
point to  office  in  seeking  to  bring  gifted 
women  into  our  Government.  I  would 
class  Mary  Gardiner  Jones  among  the 
finest  of  our  women  who  practice  the 
profession  of  law  in  th^e  United  States. 
I  know  the  people  of  New  York  will  feel 
as  I  do  in  congratulating  her  upon  her 
nomination  being  confirmed  for  this 
very  high  office.  We  look  forward  with 
great  expectation  to  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord from  her  based  upon  her  capacity, 
ability,  and  integrity. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundi-y  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Coast  Guard  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  inti-oduced.  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  1547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Nick  Patellis;  and 

S.  1548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edward 
J.  H.  Nathaniel,  his  wife,  Doris  R.  Nathaniel, 
and  their  children,  Ranjlt  E.  J.  Nathaniel 
and  Virgil  E.  C.  Nathaniel;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (by  request) : 

S.  1549.  A  bill  to  empower  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  deal  in  con- 
ventional and  other  mortgages  and  to  pro- 
vide otherwise  for  Its  further  development  as 
a  secondary  market  facility;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1550.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act; 

S.  1551.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  securities  for  the  construction,  ac- 
quisition, or  operation  of  pipeline  facilities: 

S.  1552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  with  respect  to  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  natural  gas; 

S.  1553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  prescribe  safety  requirements  for 
natural  gas  companies:  and 

S.  1554.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  214  and  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  section 
222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  substitute  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  Navy)  as  the  person  en- 
titled to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing 
of  certain  applications  in  the  common  car- 
rier service;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Morton,  and 
Mr.  Hrtjska)  (by  request)  : 

S.  1555.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the  date 
on  which  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report  to  -the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  and  to  pro- 
vide necessary  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  such  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1556.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
delegate  certain  of  its  functions,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  Invest  in  certain  obligations  of  foreign 
governments;  and 

S.  1558.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
xinder  a  separate  heading.) 

S.  1559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  in  order  to  enable  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  extend  credit  to  member  banks 
and  others  in  accordance  with  current  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  1560.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  1561.  A  bill  providing  that  the  12th  day 
of  October  in  each  year  shall  be  designated 
as  Columbus  Day,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  KOLLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hickenlooper)  : 

S.  1562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Muscatine  Bridge 
Commission  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
the  town  of  Drury,  111.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  1563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relating  to  price 
support  for  milk  and  butterfat,  to  encourage 
consxmiption  of  dairy  products,  particularly 
butter,  by  payments  on  manufacturing  milk 
and  cream,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


FINANCING  OP  HOUSING 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  empower  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  deal  in  conventional 
and  other  mortgages  and  to  provide 
otherwise  for  its  further  development  as 
a  secondary  market  facility.  This  bill  is 
similar  to,  but  is  intended  to  supersede 
S.  787,  a  bill  having  the  same  purpose, 
which  I  introduced,  by  request,  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1965.  The  bill  that  I  now  intro- 
duce, again  by  request,  has  been  drafted 
with  full  regard  for  certain  changes 
made  in  the  law  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964.  It  also  contains  several  technical 
refinements  that  are  not  in  S.  787. 

For  many  years  I  have  had  a  special 
interest  in  legislation  related  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  housing.  It  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  me  that  the  mortgage  market 
facilities  we  have  at  the  present  time  are 
not  adequately  organized  for  meeting  the 
mortgage  credit  requirements  of  a  grow- 
ing population,  especially  the  expected 
requirements  during  the  approaching 
decade  of  the  seventies  when  over  2  mil- 
lion new  homes  a  year  will  be  needed. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation provides  effective  secondary  mar- 
ket services  for  FHA-insured  and  VA- 
guaranteed  mortgages,  but  there  is  no 
similar  organization  for  conventional 
mortgages.  Conventional  mortgages  are 
used  in  the  financing  of  more  than  two 
out  of  every  three  homes  purchased.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  conventional  mort- 
gages are  regarded  as  unliquid. 
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Mortgage  funds  would  flow  more 
evenly  between  capital  surplvis  and 
capital  shortage  areas,  and  there  would 
be  far  less  variation  in  borrowing  costs, 
if  conventional  mortgages  could  be 
readily  sold  in  the  general  secondary 
mortgage  market.  The  existing  lack  of 
salability  of  these  mortgages  would  un- 
doubtedly be  remedied  if  a  secondary 
market  organization  such  as  FNMA 
were  to  provide  a  degree  of  secondary 
market  services,  and  were  concurrently 
to  encourage  increased  vmiformity  in 
mortgage  forms,  procedures,  property 
appraisal  methods  and  standards,  and  in 
methods  for  determining  the  acceptable 
credit  standing  of  mortgagors.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected,  nor  would  it  be  necessary, 
that  changes  toward  such  vmiformity  be 
accomplished  immediately  or  simultane- 
ously. Assuming  a  start  could  be  made 
at  this  time,  however,  they  could  be  grad- 
ually evolved  as  constructive  changes 
occur  in  thinking,  local  practices,  State 
statutes,  and  regulations. 

FNMA  has  proven  its  skill  as  a  sec- 
ondary market  facility  under  widely 
varying  market  conditions.  Its  opera- 
tions have  been  highly  effective  in  pro- 
viding liquidity  for  mortgage  invest- 
ments, especially  in  tight  money  periods 
when  it  l\as  made  substantial  amounts  of 
mortgage  funds  available  in  capital 
shortage  areas.  Its  past  performances 
and  more  than  27  years  of  experience  in- 
dicate that  it  would  be  able  to  provide 
effective  secondary  market  services  to  all 
segments  of  the  industry  in  the  general 
secondary  market  for  all  types  of  mort- 
gages, if  the  Congress  empowered  it  to 
do  so. 

Also,  as  in  the  case  of  FNMA's  present 
secondary  market  operations  for  FHA- 
insured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages, 
such  services  would  be  financed  almost 
entirely  without  Treasury  funds.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
FNMA  is  a  fully  self-supporting  mixed- 
ownership  corporation,  having  more 
than  $91  million  of  common  stock  in  the 
hands  of  some  9,000  private  shareholders. 
Under  its  regular  secondary  market 
operations,  needed  funds  are  obtained 
through  the  sale  to  private  investors  of 
its  corporate  obligations  which  are  not 
Government  guaranteed.  On  the  in- 
come from  those  operations  it  pays  a 
full  Federal  corporate  income  tax  equiv- 
alent. The  taxpayment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  amounted  to  $13  million,  and 
cumulatively  for  the  past  10  fiscal  years 
such  taxpayments  have  amounted  to 
more  than  $113  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its  pro- 
visions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  the  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  bill  ^S.  1549)  to  empower  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  to 
deal  in  conventional  and  other  mort- 
gages and  to  provide  otherwise  for  its 
further  development  as  a  secondary 
market  facility,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkm.an    (by   request),   was   received. 


read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 302(b)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  ( 1 )  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  pxara- 
graph  (a)  of  section  301  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  this  title,  the 
Association  Is  authorized  under  section  304, 
pursuant  to  commitments  or  otherwise,  to 
purchase,  lend  on  the  security  of,  service, 
sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in  any  mortgages 
which  are  Insured  or  guaranteed  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this  section,  or  which 
are  insured  or  guaranteed  by  an  underwriter 
and  under  a  contract  generally  acceptable 
to  private  Institutional  mortgage  investors 
(as  determined  by  the  Association) ,  or  which, 
although  neither  Insured  nor  guaranteed, 
are  of  a  quality  generally  acceptable  to  pri- 
vate Institutional  mortgage  Investors  and 
otherwise  meet  generally  the  standards  of 
the  Association  in  its  other  operations  under 
section  304:  Provided,  That  the  Association 
shall  not  purchase  mortgages  which  are  not 
insured  or  guaranteed  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  (3)  of  this  section  and  as  to  which 
the  outstanding  principal  balances  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
properties  covered  thereby  unless  payment  of 
such  excess  amount  is  insured  or  guaranteed 
by  an  underwriter  and  under  a  contract  gen- 
erally acceptable  to  private  Institutional 
mortgage  Investors. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (b)  and  (c),  respectively,  of  section 
301  and  subject  to  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions of  this  title,  the  Association  is 
authorized  under  sections  305  and  306,  pur- 
suant to  commitments  or  otherwise,  to  pur- 
chase, service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in  any 
mortgages  which  are  Insured  or  guaranteed 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this 
section :  Provided,  That  the  Association  shall 
not  purchase  any  mortgages  offered  by,  or 
covering  property  held  by.  a  State  or  mu- 
nicipality or  Instrtunentallties  thereof;  or 
under  section  305,  (1)  at  a  price  which  ex- 
ceeds 100  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  princi- 
pal amount  thereof  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
with  adjustments  for  interest  and  any  com- 
parable items,  or  (11)  If  the  original  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  exceeds  $17,500 
for  each  family  residence  or  dwelling  unit 
covered  thereby,  excepting  mortgages  in- 
sured under  section  220  or  title  VIII  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  or  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 213  of  such  Act  and  covering  property 
located  In  an  urban  renewal  area,  or  any 
mortgages  covering  property  located  in 
Alaska,  Guam,  or  Hawaii. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
terms  'mortgages,'  'home  mortgages,'  and 
'first  mortgages'  shall  be  inclusive  of  any 
mortgages  or  other  obligations  Insured  or 
guaranteed  under  the  National  Housing  Act, 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
or  other  Federal  law." 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows : 

Summary   of  S.    1549 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  empower  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA)  to  deal  in  conventional  and  other 
mortgages  and  to  provide  otherwise  for  Its 
further  development  as  a  secondary  market 
facility.  That  purpose  would  be  accom- 
plished by  revising  section  302(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act  so  as  to  enlarge  somewhat  the  scope  of 
FNMA's  operations.  As  so  revised,  section 
302(b)  would  effect  the  changes  Indicated 
below. 


Subsection  (b)  (1)  would  authorize  PNMa 
under  its  regular  secondary  market  opera^ 
tlons  which  are  almost  entirely  privately  fl. 
nanced,  to  purchase,  lend  on  the  security 
of,  and  otherwise  deal  in  conventional  mort- 
gages which  do  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  security.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  the  mortgages  when  the 
loan-valxie  ratio  does  exceed  80  percent,  but 
only  If  the  excess  is  covered  by  suitable  mort- 
gage Insurance  of  an  acceptable  private 
insvu-er.  The  Association  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  deal  in  federally  insured  or  guar- 
anteed types  of  loans  other  than  FHA-insured 
and  VA-guaranteed.  e.g.,  such  loans  insured 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Also, 
as  to  the  secondary  market  operations,  cer- 
tain existing  operating  restrictions  would  be 
eliminated  as  not  being  appropriately  appli- 
cable to  a  privately  financed  activity  in- 
tended to  serve  the  broad  general  secondary 
market  for  mortgage.-!.  These  are  the  pro- 
hibitions against  purchasing  mortgages  at  a 
price  (without  regard  to  yield)  exceeding 
par  (100).  and  against  purchasing  mortgages 
offered  by.  or  covering  property  held  by.  gov- 
ernmental Instrumentalities. 

As  to  FNMA's  special  assistance  functions 
and  its  management  and  liquidating  func- 
tions, which  are  in  the  main  Treasury  fi- 
nanced, subsection  (b)(2)  would  have  the 
effect  of  repealing  the  existing  prohibition 
against  the  acquisition  of  mortgages  from 
Federal  instrumentalities,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  possible  future  centralization  of 
Government  mortgage  ownership  and  man- 
agement; present  law  already  provides  an  im- 
portant exception,  in  that  mortgages  can  be 
acquired  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  and  its  constituents  under 
FNMA's  management  and  liquidating  func- 
tions. The  bill  would  retain  the  restriction 
In  existing  law  against  acquisitions  of  mort- 
gages from  States  and  their  instrumentali- 
ties; and.  as  to  the  special  assistance  func- 
tions, the  prohibition  against  purchasing 
mortgages  at  a  price  exceeding  par  (100), 
and  the  $17,500  per-famlly-resldence  ot 
dwelling-unit  ceiling  on  mortgages  eligible 
for  purchase  (as  to  which  the  bill  does  not 
change  several  exceptions  provided  by  exist- 
ing law) .  If  and  to  the  extent  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  sub- 
section would  authorize  the  Association 
under  its  special  assistance  functions  to  deal 
in  the  types  of  obligations  permitted  under 
the  secondary  market  operations  other  than 
privately  Insured  and  conventional  mort- 
gages. 

Uniformity  of  FNMA's  operations  as  to  fed- 
erally underwritten  mortgages  is  furthered 
by  subsection  (b)(3).  which  defines  the 
scope  to  include,  as  noted  above,  not  only 
FHA-lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed  loans  but 
also  those  instu-ed  or  guaranteed  under  other 
Federal  law. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  14  OF 
NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1550)  to  amend  section  14 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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The  letter  presented  by  Mr,  Magnuson 
is  as  follows:  | 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  24. 1965. 
Draft  bill  to  amend  subsection  14(a)  of  the 
Natural   Gas   Act — bro^^ened    informa- 
tional authority. 
Hon.  HUBERT  H.  Humphrey, 
President.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Tran$mitted  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee are  20  copies  of  a  draft  bill  to  amend 
subsection  14(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  broad  author- 
ity to  gather  Information  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  natural  gas  industry,  and 
to  publish  and  disseminate  appropriate  in- 
formation thereon  for  the  benefit  of  consum- 
ers, interested  agencies,  and  the  Industry 
itself.  To  achieve  this  objective,  Identical 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress, 
S.  1463  and  H.R.  5867. 

The  Commission  is  presently  authorized 
under  section  14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to 
make  any  investigation  found  necessary  or 
proper  in  support  of  Its  regulatory  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  to  obtain  Information  as  a  basis  for 
legislative  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
The  proposal  would  extend  the  information- 
gathering  authority  of  the  Commission  over 
the  natural  gas  industry  to  cover  all  transac- 
tions involving  natural  gas  whether  or  not 
they  are  subject  to  the  Commission's  regula- 
tory Jurisdiction.  This  is  the  kind  of  au- 
thority the  Conunlssion  now  exercises  with 
great  benefit  to  all  segments  of  the  electric 
power  industry  under  section  311  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  Given  comparable  authority 
on  the  gas  side  the  Commission  can  provide 
a  broad  informational  service  In  the  public 
Interest  without  expanding  its  regulatory 
authority. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  Federal  Power 
Act  in  1935,  it  conferred  on  the  Commission 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  primarily  over  the  in- 
terstate wholesale  aspects  of  the  electric 
power  Industry  but  at  the  same  time  in  sec- 
tion 311  provided  for  comprehensive  infor- 
mational authority  over  the  electric  power 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  Senate  committee 
report  on  the  bill  (S.  Rept.  621,  74th  Cong.) 
in  discussing  section  311  emphasized  that 
"there  should  be  the  fullest  possible  infor- 
mation available  at  all  times  regarding  any 
Industry  that  has  a  monopoly  in  the  supply 
of  a  basic  necessity.  Only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  secure  this  Information." 

In  adopting  the  Natural  Gas  Act  3  years 
later,  a  similar  provision  was  not  Included. 
There  Is  no  reported  explanation  for  this 
differentiation,  but  we  may  speculate  that  it 
resulted  from  the  fact  thait  at  the  time  of 
the  statute's  enactment,  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry had  not  yet  grown  Into  a  major  na- 
tionwide fuel  supply  system.  Thus,  the 
need  for  comprehensive  industry  data  other 
than  that  necessary  for  tjie  Commission's 
Immediate  regulatory  sphere  was  not  then 
apparent.  Since  that  time,  the  natural  gas 
Industry  has  grown  into  one  of  the  major 
Industries  of  the  Nation,  and  natural  gas  is 
used  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union.  The 
natural  gas  Industry  provides  heat  for  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  homes  of  the 
coxmtry  and  supplies  one-third  of  our  na- 
tional energy  requirements.  The  need  for 
detailed  and  continuing  information  con- 
cerning the  basic  resource,  and  about  the  In- 
dustry which  produces  and  markets  It.  Is 
therefore  now  equally  compelling  with  the 
need  for  electric  energy  information.  More- 
over, as  the  committee  of  the  Congress 
pointed  out  in  1935,  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  secure  the  c(^mplete  Informa- 
tion. 

The  end  purpose,  of  course,  would  be  to 
publish  and  disseminate  Appropriate  In- 
formation about  the  natural  gas  Industry 
which  would  be  of  use  an^  benefit  to  con- 


sumers, Interested  agencies  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government,  nongovernmental 
agencies,  and  the  gas  Industry  Itself.  One 
such  effort  would  be  the  annual  Conunlssion 
publication  of  typical  retail  gas  bills  of 
residents  In  cities  of  2,500  or  more  popula- 
tion, comparable  to  the  Commission's  pub- 
lication of  typical  electric  bills.  In  addi- 
tion, with  the  total  informational  picture 
from  production  to  ultimate  distribution 
at  its  command,  the  Commission  would  be 
enabled  to  publish  useful  comp>oslte  annual 
reports  covering  customer  and  sales  sum- 
maries and  physical  plant  Information  in  a 
variety  of  classifications,  such  as  by  pro- 
duction, transmission,  distribution,  or  stor- 
age functions.  On  a  monthly  basis  the  Com- 
mission could  usefully  produce  summaries 
by  regions  or  areas  on  sales  and  peak  de- 
mand, and  Intermittently  should  be  In  a 
position  to  make  certain  forecasts  of  peak 
requirements  and  capacity  additions. 

This  information  would  be  useful  not 
only  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  In 
the  course  of  regulation,  but  as  well  to  the 
State  commissions  in  performing  their  in- 
formational and  regulatory  work,  to  Indus- 
try in  stimulating  improvements  In  perform- 
ance at  the  technological  and  managerial 
levels,  to  the  defense  agencies  In  their  plan- 
ning for  defense  emergencies,  and  to  Congress 
and  the  public  generally  in  keeping  Informed 
on  the  state  of  the  natural  gas  Industry. 

The  sole  intention  Is  to  widen  the  Com- 
mission's role  in  the  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nation of  Information.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion that  this  bill  would  otherwise  expand 
the  present  responsibilities  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  bill  Is  carefully  limited  in  this 
respect.  Moreover,  If  the  Commission's  ex- 
perience in  collecting  and  xising  electric 
energy  data  Is  any  criterion,  we  envision  no 
difficulty  In  compliance  by,  or  hardship  up- 
on, those  who  would  be  expected  to  report. 
As  In  that  field,  the  necessary  forms  would 
be  prepared  and  supplied  by  the  Commission, 
and  the  publishing  of  data  would  normally 
be  in  the  form  of  composites,  compilations, 
and  summaries. 

The  Commission  would,  of  course,  make 
use  whenever  possible  of  material  published 
by  trade  associations  and  others,  and  the 
bill  so  provides  in  the  Interest  of  avoiding 
duplicate  effort  and  expense.  The  trade  data 
in  itself,  however,  cannot  be  a  substitute 
for  comprehensive  and  objective  reporting  by 
a  Government  agency  which  Is  empowered  to 
obtain  the  necessary  information. 

Commissioner  O'Connor  disagrees  with  sec- 
tion 14(a)  (2)  of  the  projxKed  legislation  in- 
sofar as  It  envisions  ordering  the  submission 
of  financial  data  with  respect  to  the  non- 
Jurlsdictlonal  activities  of  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers. It  is  his  view  that  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 14(a)(2)  as  regards  producers  should 
remain  identical  with  that  of  the  current 
section  14(a)  which  grants  adequate  au- 
thority, where  necessary  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  all  Jxirisdictional  activities. 

The  Btireau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  proposal  Is  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President,  and  we  tu*ge  Its  adoption. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  C.  Swidlee, 

Chairman. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    12    OP 
NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  12  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  securities  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition  or  operation  of  pipeline 
facilities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  requesting  the 


proposed  legislation,  be  pr^jted  in  the 
Record.  r-' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1551)  to  amend  section  12 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to 
the  issuance  of  securities  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition  or  operation  of 
pipeline  facilities,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magntjson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son, is  as  follows: 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  24, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President.  U.S.  Sefiate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  submitting 
herewith  a  proposed  amendment  to  section 
12  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  which  would  give 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Jurisdiction 
over  the  issuance  and  sale  of  securities  by 
interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  companies. 
Natural  gas  pipeline  company  financing  Is 
not  now  subject  to  Federal  regulation,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  companies  subject  to  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935,  nor 
is  there  effective  State  supervision  of  pipe- 
line security  Issues.  Hence,  most  securities 
of  the  large  Interstate  pipeline  companies 
are  issued  and  sold  without  any  regulatory 
approval.  The  text  of  the  proposed  draft  bill 
Is  Identical  with  that  of  S.  1700  and  H.R.  6790 
which  were  Introduced  In  the  88th  Congress. 

The  requested  legislation  would  give  the 
Commission  substantially  the  same  author- 
ity over  pipeline  company  securities  that 
Congress  conferred  upon  It  in  section  204  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  16  U.S.C.  824c,  with 
respect  to  Interstate  electric  companies. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  apply 
only  to  the  interstate  nat\iral  gas  pipeline 
companies  engaged  In  the  transportation  and 
sale  of  natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce  or 
to  persons  who  would  become  such  a  pipeline 
upon  the  receipt  of  a  certificate  and  propose 
to  issue  securities  to  flnace  the  pipeline's 
construction. 

The  bill  would  not  apply  to  the  so-called 
independent  producers,  who  produce  or 
gather  and  engage  in  sale  but  not  in  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  in  interstate  com- 
merce. For  the  large  Independent  producers 
natural  gas  production  Is  t3TJlcally  but  a 
small  fraction  of  their  total  business  activi- 
ties and  most  of  their  Investment  funds  are 
self-generated.  In  the  case  of  the  small  Inde- 
pendent producers  financing  by  Issuance  of 
securities  is  also  comparatively  Insignificant. 
The  Commission  would  be  given  discretion 
to  restrict  further  the  scope  of  its  super- 
vision by  exempting  persons  whose  primary 
activities  are  not  subject  to  regulation  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

The  legislation  would  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  eliminate  financing  practices  which 
could  affect  adversely  the  raising  of  capital 
by  the  pipelines  at  reasonable  cost,  including 
review  of  provisions  In  bond  Indentures 
which  affect  the  cost  of  money  such  as  lim- 
itations on  ability  to  refinance.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  raising  of  capital,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  in  a  position  to  require  the 
pipelines  to  sell  securities  by  competitive 
bidding  rather  than  by  private  negotiation, 
which  is  the  usual  practice  today.  From  ex- 
perience with  the  sales  of  electric  utility 
securities,  pursuant  to  competitive  bidding 
rules  of  the  Commission  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  and  of  the  SEC  under  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  it  seems  clear 
that,  in  general,  competitive  bidding  for  Is- 
sues of  pipeline  bonds  would  result  in  a 
lower  cost  of  money  both  by  discoviraging 
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monopoly  In  underw^Titing  by  a  few  invest- 
ment bankers  and  by  reductions  in  under- 
writers' fees.  By  putting  the  pipeline  debt 
Issues  into  public  offering,  competitive  bid- 
ding would  provide  a  broader  market  for 
them  and  a  more  widespread  holding  of  such 
securities,  which  woxild  have  a  stabilizing 
efifect  on  bond  prices. 

Authority  over  pipeline  company  securities 
issues  would  also  materially  assist  tiie  Com- 
mission in  discharging  its  responsibilities 
to  natural  gas  consumers.  Under  existing 
law  the  Commission  has  no  means  of  assur- 
ing that  the  pipelines  maintain  well-balanced 
capital  structures  and  equity-debt  ratios 
which  can  significantly  affect  rate  of  return, 
income  taxes,  and  resultant  customer  rates. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  enable  the 
Commission  to  assure  a  sound  financial 
structiore  for  the  pipelines. 

The  continuing  growth  of  the  interstate 
pipelines  gives  added  \irgency  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  section  12  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act,  and  we  recommend  its  enact- 
ment. 

Conunissioner  O'Connor  has  asked  me  to 
note  his  opposition  to  the  proposal  on  two 
grounds.  First,  it  is  his  view  that  the  abuses 
which  necessitated  conferring  similar  Juris- 
diction over  securities  of  the  investor-owned 
segment  of  the  electric  power  industry  have 
not  been  found  in  the  natural  gas  trans- 
mission Industry.  He  therefore  sees  no  need 
for  the  legislation,  and  would  regard  the  ex- 
isting case  law  and  accounting  regulations  as 
adequate  to  assure  that  abuses  will- not  occur. 
Second,  he  believes  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  overturn  traditional  financing 
methods  which,  in  his  view,  enabled  the 
natural  gas  transmission  industry  to  grow  at 
an  unprecedented  rate  and  helped  prevent 
the  abuses  that  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
electric  power  indxistry. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  C.  Swidler, 

Chairman. 

Enclosure  No.  5931. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  IMPORTATION 
AND  EXPORTATION  OF  NATURAL 
GAS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  with  respect  to  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  natural  gas.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, requesting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1552)  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  with  respect  to  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  natural  gas, 
introduced  bj'  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son, Is  as  follows : 

Federal  Power  Commission-, 
Washington,  DC,  February  24, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priate committee  20  copies  of  a  draft  bill 
which  would  amend  section  2(7)  of  the  Nat- 


ural Gas  Act  to  enlarge  the  definition  of 
"interstate  commerce"  to  Include  commerce 
across  the  international  boundaries  of  the 
country.  The  effect  would  be  to  give  the 
Commission  the  same  control  over  the  trans- 
portation and  sale  of  natural  gas  in  foreign 
commerce  as  it  now  has  over  transportation 
and  sale  in  Interstate  commerce.  Bills  in- 
corporating this  recommendation  were  in- 
troduced into  the  88th  Congress  (S.  1844  and 
H.R.  7286) . 

Section  1  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  declares 
that  Federal  regulation  of  the  transportation 
and  sale  of  natural  gas  in  both  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest;  and,  section  3  of  the  act  provides 
that  Commission  approval  is  required  for 
any  export  of  gas  to  a  foreign  country  as  well 
as  for  imports  into  this  country.  However, 
a  1948  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Border  Pipeline  Co. 
V.  Federal  Power  Commission,  171  F.  2d 
149,  held  that  the  Commission  did  not  have 
certification  jurisdiction  over  the  construc- 
tion of  pipeline  facilities  to  be  used  to  export 
natural  gas.  The  present  authority  to  ap- 
prove exports  and  Imports  clearly  does  not 
give  the  Commission  the  degree  of  control 
over  rates  and  the  construction  of  facilities 
which  would  exist  if  sections  4,  5,  and  7  of 
the  act  were  applicable  to  such  transactions. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  closing 
this  gap  in  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction. 
Natural  gas  import  and  export  transactions 
with  Canada  and  Mexico  are  increasing. 
These  transactions  substantially  affect  the 
gas  supply  for  the  interstate  markets.  The 
facilities  and  services  of  the  importing  and 
exporting  companies  are  important  elements 
of  the  natural  gas  industry,  and  can  be  effec- 
tively regulated  only  by  Federal  action  co- 
ordinated with  Federal  regulation  of  the  In- 
terstate movement  and  sale  of  natxiral  gas 
within  the  United  States. 

Both  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  in 
natural  gas  affect  the  public  interest.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  ask  the  Congress  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  so  that  the  same  degree  of 
regulatory  control  applies  to  foreign  com- 
merce in  natural  gas  as  presently  applies  to 
Its  interstate  transportation  and  sale  for  re- 
sale. 

Respectfully, 

Joseph  C.  Swidler, 

Chairman. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT. 
RELATING  TO  SAFETY  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  NATURAL  GAS  COM- 
PANIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  safety  requirements 
for  natural  gas  companies.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, requesting  the  proposed  legislation, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1553)  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  prescribe  safety  require- 
ments for  natural  gas  companies,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magntison,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  MACNtrsoN 
is  as  follows : 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.  February  24,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  transmit  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee 20  copies  of  a  draft  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  authorizing  the  Commission 
to  prescribe  safety  standards  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  Interstate  natural 
gas  pipelines.  Similar  bills  were  before  the 
87th  pongress  (S.  1600;  H.R.  6960) . 

During  the  past  15  years  the  natural  gaa 
Industry  has  built  thousands  of  miles  of 
large-diameter  pipeline.  Much  of  this  mile- 
age operates  under  pressures  of  800  pounds 
or  more  per  square  inch,  is  in  populated 
areas,  and  could  constitute  a  threat  to  public 
safety  unless  constructed  and  maintained  In 
accordance  with  high  standards  of  safety. 

The  present  proposal  does  not  suggest  that 
the  industry  Is  not  adequately  discharging  Its 
obligation  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  the  operation  of  natural 
gas  pipelines.  Indeed,  the  self-interest  of  the 
pipeline  companies,  as  well  as  their  obliga- 
tion to  the  public,  has  made  safety  In  opera- 
tion a  matter  of  Importance  for  them.  The 
Industry's  safety  record  to  date  Is  a  good  one. 
Unfortunately,  however,  because  of  the  diver- 
sity of  State  action  or  inaction,  there  are  no 
uniform  standards.  A  number  of  States  have 
adopted  rules  or  regulations  applying  the  code 
of  the  American  Standards  Association,  some 
with  modifications,  but  the  majority  of  the 
States  have  not  provided  for  any  comprehen- 
sive safety  regulation  of  the  high-pressure 
pipelines. 

The  Natiu-al  Gas  Act  Is  silent  on  the  mat- 
ter of  conferring  safety  jurisdiction  on  the 
Commission,  in  contrast  to  the  regulatory 
statutes  governing  a  number  of  other  regu- 
lated industries,  such  as  civil  aviation,  rail 
and  motor  carriage,  and  atomic  energy. 
These  statutes,  like  the  Natural  Gas  Act, 
authorize  agency  certification  or  licensing 
of  operations,  but  also  deal  specifically  with 
safety  considerations.  With  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  Interstate  network  of  pipelines 
since  adoption  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  in 
1938,  and  in  the  absence  of  adequate  and 
uniform  State  laws,  every  practicable  step 
should  now  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  public  from  the  Inherent 
dangers  associated  with  high-pressure  pipe- 
lines. 

Under  the  proposed  authorization,  the 
Commission  would  be  in  a  position  to  pre- 
scribe a  uniform,  mandatory  safety  code  for 
the  interstate  pipelines.  In  this  regard,  the 
setting  of  standards  is  the  primary  and  im- 
mediate object  of  the  legislation.  The  leg- 
islation and  the  contemplated  regulations 
do  not  propose  to  displace  or  alter  the  pri- 
mary obligation  devolving  upon  each  oper- 
ator to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  Furthermore,  the  Commission  is  not 
seeking  inspection  and  policing  authority,  a 
task  which  would  involve  considerable  addl- 
tionnl  personnel  and  money.  It  Is  the  Com- 
mission's belief  that  the  pipeline  companies 
have  acted  responsibly  in  matters  of  safety. 
and  that  the  use  of  simple  reporting  re- 
quirements should  produce  an  adequate 
check  on  compliance  with  the  Federal 
standards  which  would  be  adopted. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Commission 
urges  enactment  of  the  draft  bill. 

Commissioner  O'Connor  has  asked  me  to 
note  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  It  is  not  needed 
and.  If  enacted,  might  do  harm  to  the  vol- 
untary industrial  safety  program.  In  his 
view,  the  Interstate  gas  transmission  com- 


nanles  have  achieved  a  splendid  safety  record 
without  governmental  direction  by  continu- 
ing voluntary  research  in  the  safety  field. 
He  believes  that  governmental  entry  into  the 
field  would  not  only  tend  to  reduce  the  in- 
centive for  voluntary  industry  research  but 
would  put  the  Commission  In  the  role  of  a 
safety  endorser — a  role  he  feels  it  cannot 
realistically  fulfill  without  Federal  Inspec- 
tion and  enforcement. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  Q.  Swidler, 

Chairman. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SUBSECTION  (b) 
OF  SECTION  214  AND  SUBSECTION 
(c)(1)  OP  SECTION  222  OF  COM- 
MUNICATIONS ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  214  and  subsection  (c)(1)  of 
section  222  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  in  order  to  substi- 
tute the  Secretary  of  Defense — rather 
Than  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy — as  the  person  entitled  to  re- 
ceive official  notice  of  the  filing  of  cer- 
tain applications  in  the  common  carrier 
service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Oammission,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1554)  to  amend  subsection 
(b)  of  section  214  and  subsection  (c)  (1) 
of  section  222  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute the  Secretary  of  Defense — rather 
than  the  Secretaries  of  the  A '.my  and  the 
Navy — as  the  person  entitled  to  receive 
ofiacial  notice  of  the  filing  of  certain  ap- 
plications in  the  common  carrier  service, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation,  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  5,  1965. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate,  ji 

Washington,  D.C.  |    t« 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commission 
has  adopted  as  a  part  of  its  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  89th  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  section  214  and  section  222  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute the  Secretary  of  Defense  (rather  than 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Navy)  as 
the  person  entitled  to  receive  official  notice 
of  the  filing  of  certain  applications  in  the 
common  carrier  service. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  its  consideration. 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress for  Its  consideration.  Accordingly, 
there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of  our  draft  bill 
and  explanatory  statement,  on  this  subject. 
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The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  Commission  would  be  most  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  Information  that  may 
be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  committee 
to  which  this  proposal  is  referred. 
Yours  sincerely, 

E.  William  Henry,  ' 

Chairman. 


Explanation  op  the  Proposed  Amendment  to 
Section  214  and  Section  222  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1933,  as  Amended,  in 
Order  To  Substitute  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Rather  Than  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  and  Navy)  as  the  Person  En- 
titled To  Receive  Official  Notice  of  the 
Filing  of  Certain  Applications  in  the 
Common  Carrier  Service 

By  the  Commission: 

This  legislative  proposal  would  amend  sec- 
tions 214(b)  and  222(c)  (1)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  substitute 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army  and  Navy)  as  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing 
of  certain  applications. 

Presently,  when  a  common  carrier  wishes  to 
extend  its  lines  or  to  discontinue  or  curtail 
existing  common  carrier  services,  It  must  file 
an  application  for  permission  to  do  so.  Sec- 
tion 214(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  pro- 
vides that  among  those  entitled  to  receive  of- 
ficial notice  of  the  filing  of  such  an  applica- 
tion are  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  A  similar  provision 
for  official  service  is  contained  in  section 
222(c)(1),  in  cases  of  consolidations  and 
mergers.  ''^' 

With  a  view  to  eliminating  imnecessary 
paperwork,  the  Commission  proposes  that 
sections  214(b)  and  222(c)(1)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  be 
amended  to  provide  for  official  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  delete  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Army"  and  "Secretary  of  the 
Navy"  where  those  titles  appear  in  such  sec- 
tions. Experience  has  proved  that  while 
copies  of  applications  have  been  sent  to  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  the  agency  that 
makes  the  required  reply  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases. 

Limiting  official  notice  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  such  cases  should  provide  ade- 
quate notice  to  the  military  and,  at  the  same 
time,  eliminate  unnecessary  administrative 
work. 

Adopted:  October  28,  1964. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  REPORT 

BY    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON 

FOOD  MARKETING 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  date  on  which 
the  National  Commission  on  Food  Mar- 
keting shall  make  a  final  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  and  to 
Increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission,  together  with 
the  letter  of  transmittal  from  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Phil  Sheridan  Gibson. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  bill 
is  cosponsored  by  each  of  the  Senate 
members  of  the  Commission :  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]. 


In  extending  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  July  1,  1966,  with  a  total  authori- 
zation of  $2,500,000,  the  bill  conforms 
to  the  President's  original  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  April  1,  1964,  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  May  18, 1964. 

In  order  to  get  the  Commission  study 
underway  without  unnecessary  delay, 
the  Senate  subsequently  concurred  in 
House  amendments  limiting  the  authori- 
zation to  1  year  and  $1.5  million,  with 
the  understanding  that  an  additional 
1  year  extension  would  be  sought  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Commission's  mandate  is  so  broad, 
its  responsibility  so  great,  its  many  tasks 
so  complex  that  no  one  has  doubted  the 
need  for  a  full  2-year  period  to  do  the 
job  properly. 

With  the  selection  of  an  able  executive 
director,  a  chief  counsel,  and  a  distin- 
guished supporting  staff,  the  Commis- 
sion's studies  and  investigations  are  now 
proceeding  with  dispatch. 

The  first  Commission  hearing  will  be 
held  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  on  April  1,  2, 
and  3. 

At  that  hearing  the  Commission  will 
look  into  buying  and  selling  practices  in 
markets  for  cattle  and  lambs  as  well  as 
feedlot  operations  of  packers.  The  same 
subjects  will  be  the  focus  of  hearings  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  later  that  month  on 
April  22, 23,  and  24. 

Another  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
for  May  5,  6,  7,  and  8  in  Washington, 
D.C,  to  try  to  determine  why  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  retail  food  margins — 
the  gross  profit  on  all  items  sold  in  su- 
permarkets— in  the  past  10  years.  Other 
hearings  in  process  of  being  scheduled 
will  have  to  do  with  various  commodi- 
ties, such  as  poultry  and  eggs,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  cereals,  and  cereal  products, 
already  under  study  by  the  staff  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  wants  to  find  out 
what  is  happening  to  the  nvimber  and 
size  of  firms  in  each  major  segment  of 
the  food  industry  and  whether  business 
is  becoming  more  or  less  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  We  are  also  at- 
tempting to  determine  how  much  the 
successive  steps  in  processing  and  dis- 
tribution are  being  integrated  under  the 
control  of  the  same  management.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  trying  to  ascer- 
tain why  such  changes  are  taking  place 
so  that,  in  addition  to  evaluating  if  such 
changes  are  desirable,  we  can  also  pre- 
dict future  developments  in  the  food 
industry. 

To  make  these  evaluations  and  pre- 
dictions based  on  facts,  the  Commission 
must  look  into  such  things  as  economies 
of  operation,  promotion,  ability  to  in- 
fluence prices  and  other  factors  leading 
to  "bigness"  and  vertical  integration  in 
the  marketplace.  At  the  retailing  level, 
for  instance,  such  specific  subjects  as 
retailers'  versus  manufacturers'  brands; 
price  policies,  including  specials  and  loss 
leaders;  promotional  activities;  con- 
sumer services;  how  diflflcult  or  easy  it 
is  for  new  firms  to  enter  the  business  and 
compete;  costs,  margins,  and  profits  will 
all  get  a  thorough  survey.  When  it 
comes  to  the  processing  and  distribution 
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of  foods  prior  to  retailing,  the  Commis- 
sion work  will  be  handled  according  to 
major  commodity  groupings. 

In  meats  and  livestock,  attention  will 
be  directed  to  the  sale  of  meat  by  pack- 
ers to  wholesalers  and  large  retailers. 
Practices  of  buyers  and  sellers  will  be 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
of  distribution,  fairness  of  competition, 
manner  of  price  determination,  product 
differentiation,  and  relative  bargaining 
power  of  i>artlcipants.  Livestock  mar- 
kets and  feedlot  operations  of  packers 
will  be  similarly  examined. 

Work  in  the  poultry  industry  will  em- 
phasize the  economic  and  technological 
effects  of  vertical  integration  from  feed 
manufacturers  and  hatcheries  to  sale  of 
final  products. 

In  fruits  and  vegetables  special  at- 
tention will  be  directed  to  producer  con- 
tracts, growers'  bargaining  efforts,  and 
marketing  orders. 

Studies  of  bakery  and  cereal  products 
will  go  into  the  structural  problems  in 
long-established  areas,  such  as  baking, 
as  well  as  new  products,  new  processes, 
and  product  differentiation  in  dry  cereal 
products  and  prepared  foods. 

In  the  dairy  industry,  great  attention 
will  be  given  to  mergers,  marketing  or- 
ders, and  retail  distribution  by  dealers. 
The  Commission  will  look  into  the  price 
spread  between  the  fanner  and  the  con- 
sumer to  try  to  ascertain  what  percent- 
ages of  what  labor  costs,  advertising,  con- 
tainers, transportation,  profits,  and  so 
forth,  are  responsible  for  the  spread. 

One  of  our  main  goals  Is  to  determine 
whether  costs  are  based  on  efiflcient 
processing  and  distribution,  and  whether 
price  spreads  are  generally  in  line  with 
necessary  costs  and  reasonable  profits. 

Regulatory  activities  of  Government 
will  also  be  studied  by  the  Commission's 
legal  staff. 

We  must  make  It  possible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  complete  its  study  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  industry  by  granting  it  the 
time  and  funds  it  needs  to  do  this  job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mission's letter  of  transmittal  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
of  transmittal  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1555)  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  date  on  which  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing  shall  make  a 
final  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  and  to  provide  necessary  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  such 
Commission,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magntj- 
SON  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
(by  request) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnttson 
is  as  follows : 

Nationai.  Commission   on 

Pood  Marketing, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  19. 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hxtmphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with for  consideration  of  the  Congress  Is  a 
draft  bill.  "To  extend  for  1  year  the  date  on 


which  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  and  to  provide 
necessary  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
such  Commission." 

On  April  1,  1964,  the  President  transmitted 
a  draft  bill  to  the  Congress  which  would 
establish  a  bipartisan  Commission  to  study 
and  appraise  the  marketing  structure  of  the 
American  food  Industry.  A  2-year  study  was 
contemplated,  with  a  reporting  date  of  July 
1,  1966,  and  a  total  authorization  of  $2,500,- 
000.  Subsequently,  legislation  was  enacted 
establishing  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  (Public  Law  88-354,  July  3, 
1964) .  This  legislation  established  a  report- 
ing date  of  July  1,  1965,  and  authorized 
$1,500,000  for  the  study. 

The  draft  bill  would  extend  the  final  re- 
porting date  of  the  Commission  to  July  1, 
1966,  and  Increase  the  authorization  for  the 
study  to  a  total  of  $2,500,000,  as  originally 
proposed.  This  authorization  level  covers 
the  fiscal  year  1965  appropriation,  the  fiscal 
year  1966  budget  request,  and  a  small 
amount  in  fiscal  year  1967  for  printing  and 
"cleanup"  expenses  during  the  90  days  pro- 
vided for  terminating  the  affairs  of  the 
Commission. 

The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  food 
Industry  make  the  charge  given  to  the  Com- 
mission a  most  difficult  and  challenging  one. 
Although  the  establishment  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  authorized  In  July  1964,  an  appro- 
priation was  not  enacted  until  October  1964, 
so  that  several  valuable  months  were  lost 
before  planning  and  staffing  could  be  under- 
taken. The  study  is  now  well  underway.  A 
competent,  objective  staff  has  been  assem- 
bled and  several  hearings  have  been  an- 
nounced. With  a  1-year  extension  we  are 
confident  that  we  can  provide  the  President 
and  the  Congress  with  a  perceptive  analysis 
of  the  changing  structtire  of  the  food  indus- 
try and  will  be  able  to  provide  guidelines  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  and  competi- 
tive Industry  in  the  future.  Without  an 
extension  it  will  be  Impossible,  of  course,  to 
complete  our  study  and  fulfill  the  objectives 
of  the  legislation. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phil  S.  Gibson, 

Chairman. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing,  by  request,  three  bills 
transmitted  to  me  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  three  letters  of  transmittal  and 
copies  of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son, by  request,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1556.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
delegate  certain  of  its  functions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1656 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (j)  the 
following  subsection: 

"(k)  To  delegate,  by  published  order  or 
rule  and  subject  to  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure  Act,  any  of  its  functions,  other  than 
those  relating  to  rulemaking  or  pertaining 
principally  to  monetary  and  credit  policies, 
to  one  or  more  hearing  examiners,  members 
or  employees  of  the  Board,  or  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  The  assignment  of  responsibility  for 
the  performance  of  any  function  that  the 
Board  determines  to  delegate  shall  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  Chairman.  The  Board  shall, 
upon  the  vote  of  one  member,  review  action 
taken  at  a  delegated  level  within  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Board  shall  by 
rule  prescribe." 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
1556  is  as  follows: 

Board  op  Governors, 
Federal  Reserve  Ststem, 
Washington,  March  15. 1965. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman.     Committee     on     Banking     ani 
Currency,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  recent  years,  the 
responsibilities  and  tasks  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  have  substantially  increased  both 
In  determining  monetary  and  credit  poUclea 
and  in  the  field  of  bank  supervision. 

The  efficient  and  expeditious  performance 
of  these  Important  functions  could  be  seri- 
ously Impaired  in  the  absence  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  delegate  certain 
types  of  bank  supervisory  functions  that 
now  must  be  performed  by  the  Board  itself 
in  all  cases.  For  example,  the  Board  mujt, 
under  present  law,  pass  upon  each  invest- 
ment in  bank  premises  by  a  member  State 
bank  if  such  Investment  would  exceed  the 
amount  of  Its  capital  stock. 

Other  Federal  regulatory  agencies  now 
have  more  or  less  unlimited  authority  to 
delegate  their  functions  pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  statute  or  reorganization  plans. 
The  Board  considers  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  should  be  amended  to  provide  the 
Board  with  similar  authority. 

A  draft  of  a  bill  for  this  purpose  Is  en- 
closed. It  would  authorize  delegation  of  the 
Board's  functions  to  members  or  employees 
of  the  Board  or  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
but  would  expressly  preclude  delegation  of 
those  functions  relating  to  rulemaking  and 
monetary  and  credit  policies.  Under  the 
bill,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  would  assign 
responsibility  for  the  performance  of  partic- 
ular delegated  functions.  A  provision  re- 
quiring Board  review  of  action  taken  at  a 
delegated  level,  at  the  Instance  of  any  one 
member,  would  (1)  assure  any  party  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  action  of  a  means  of 
administrative  appeal  and  (2)  provide  the 
Board  with  an  effective  means  for  review  and 
control  of  actions  at  the  delegated  level. 

It  would  not  be  anticipated  that  the  Board 
would  delegate  its  more  Important  functions. 
On  the  contrary.  It  Is  envisioned  that  only 
relatively  minor  functions  would  be  dele- 
gated at  the  outset  and  that  determinations 
whether  to  make  further  delegations  would 
be  made  In  the  light  of  experience. 

The    Bdard    urges    that   this   proposal   be 
given  favorable  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 

S.  1557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  enable  Federal  reserve  banks  to 
Invest  in  certain  obligations  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

8.1557 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  14 
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of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  358) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  To  establish  accounts  with  other  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  for  exchange  purposes 
and  with  the  consent  or  upon  the  order  and 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  said  Board,  to  open 
and  maintain  accounts  in  foreign  countries, 
appoint  correspondents,  and  establish  agen- 
cies In  such  countries  wheresoever  It  may  be 
deemed  best  for  the  purpose  of  pvirchaslng, 
selling,  and  collecting  bills  of  exchange,  and 
to  buy  and  sell,  with  or  without  its  endorse- 
ment, through  such  correspondents  or  agen- 
cies, bills  of  exchange  (or  acceptance)  aris- 
ing out  of  actual  commercial  transactions 
which  have  not  more  than  ninety  days  to 
run,  exclusive  of  days  of  grace,  and  which 
bear  the  signature  of  two  or  more  responsible 
parties,  and  to  buy  and  srfl  any  securities 
which  are  direct  obligations  of,  or  fully  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by,  any 
foreign  government  or  monetary  authority, 
and  which  have  maturities  from  date  of  pur- 
chase not  exceeding  twelve  months  and  are 
denominated  payable  In  any  convertible  cur- 
rency; and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
to  open  and  maintain  banking  accounts  for 
such  foreign  correspondents  or  agencies,  or 
for  foreign  banks  or  bankers,  or  for  foreign 
states  as  defined  in  section  25(b)  of  this 
Act." 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
1557  is  as  follows: 

Board  of  Governors, 
FEDERAL  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  March  15,  1965. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,    Committee     on     Banking     and 
Currency,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Since  February  1962, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  has 
engaged  in  foreign  currency  operations  on 
behalf  of  the  System  Open  Market  Account 
and  under  directions  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee.  These  operations  have 
been  encouragingly  successful  in  accomplish- 
ing their  basic  purposes;  l.e.,  the  avoidance 
of  disorderly  conditions  in  international  ex- 
change markets,  the  furtherance  of  monetary 
cooperation  with  central  banks  of  other 
ooimtries  maintaining  convertible  currencies, 
the  moderation  of  temporary  imbalances  In 
international  payments,  and.  In  net  effect, 
the  safeguarding  of  the  value  of  the  doUar 
In  International  exchange  markets. 

These  operations  have  been  implemented 
by  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  credit  bal- 
ances or  "swap"  arrangements  between  the 
New  York  Reserve  Bank  and  foreign  central 
banks.  The  authorization  and  guidelines 
for  foreign  currency  operations  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Oommittee  require 
that  the  New  York  Reserve  Bank  Instruct 
foreign  central  banks  with  which  It  main- 
tains accounts  regarding  the  Investment  of 
amounts  In  excess  of  minimum  working  bal- 
ances in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  14(e)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Under  section  14(e),  idle  amounts  held 
by  the  Reserve  bank  in  ah  account  with  a 
foreign  bank  may  be  invested  in  bills  of 
exchange  and  acceptances  that  arise  out  of 
actual  commercial  transactions  and  have 
maturities  of  not  more  than  90  days,  or 
they  may  be  placed  in  an  interest-bearing 
time  account  with  the  same  or  some  other 
foreign  bank.  However,  In  certain  Instances 
there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  such  paper  for 
Investment,  time  deposit  fBcllltles  have  not 
always  been  conveniently  available,  and, 
unde;-  present  law,  such  Idle  funds  could 
not  be  Invested  in  obligations  of  foreign 
governments,  such  as  foreign  treeisury  bills. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  foreign  central  bftnk 
having   a   balance   or   reciprocal    credit   or 


"swap"  arrangements  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  may  Invest  Idle  funds 
in  Its  account  with  the  Reserve  bank  in  inter- 
est-bearing U.S.  securities. 

The  disadvantage  In  this  respect  under 
which  a  Reserve  bank  must  operate  has 
handicapped  the  smooth  operation  of  the  for- 
eign currency  program.  The  situation  would 
be  remedied  by  an  amendment  to  section 
14(e)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  that  would 
specifically  authorize  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
to  buy  and  sell  securities  with  maturities  not 
exceeding  12  months  that  are  Issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  foreign  governments. 

The  Board  recommends  the  enactment  of 
such  an  amendment  to  the  law.    A  suggested 
draft  of  a  bill  for  this  purpose  Is  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 


S.  1558.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1558 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  section  22  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  375a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  two  sentences  thereof  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  No  executive  officer  of  any  member 
bank  shall  borrow  from  or  otherwise  become 
Indebted  to  any  member  bank  of  which  he  is 
an  executive  officer,  and  no  member  bank 
shall  make  any  loan  or  extend  credit  in  any 
other  manner  to  any  of  Its  own  executive 
officers:  Provided,  TTiat  any  member  bank 
may  extend  credit,  on  terms  not  more  favor- 
able than  those  extended  to  other  borrowers, 
to  any  executive  officer  thereof,  and  such  offi- 
cer may  become  Indebted  thereto,  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  first  mortgage  loan  on  a  home  owned 
and  occupied  or  to  be  owned  and  occupied  by 
such  officer.  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  $30,- 
000,  but  any  such  indebtedness  shall  be 
promptly  reported  by  such  officer  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  bank  of  which  he  is  an 
officer.  If  any  executive  officer  of  any  mem- 
ber bank  borrows  from  or  if  he  be  or  become 
indebted  to  any  other  bank  or  banks  in  an 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  that  which  he 
could  lawfully  borrow  from  the  member  bank 
of  which  he  Is  an  executive  officer  under  this 
section,  he  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  member  bank, 
stating  the  date  and  amount  of  such  loam 
or  loans  or  indebtedness,  the  security  there- 
for, and  the  purpose  for  which  the  proceeds 
have  been  or  are  to  be  used." 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
1558  is  as  follows: 

Board  op  Governors, 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  March  15,  1965. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors wishes  to  recommend  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  provisions  of  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  regarding  loans  by 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  their  executive  officers. 

These  provisions  presently  prohibit  a  mon- 
ber  bank  from  making  loans  to  any  of  its 
executive  officers,  except  In  an  amoimt  not 
exceeding  $2,500  and  then  only  with  the  prior 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  bank's  board  of 
directors.  In  addition,  an  executive  officer  is 
required  to  make  a  written  report  to  his  bank 
with  respect  to  any  loan  obtained  by  him 
from  any  other  bank. 

The  Board  believes  that  these  restrictions, 
first  enacted  in  1933,  are  \inreallstically  severe 


in  the  light  of  changed  economic  conditions 
and  that  they  should  be  liberalized. 

In  1956,  in  connection  with  the  then  pro- 
posed Financial  Institutions  Act.  the  Board 
recommended  that  the  $2,500  exemption  be 
Increased  to  $5,000.  This  change  was  in- 
cluded In  that  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  in 
1957;  and  the  bill  would  have  also  relieved 
executive  officers  from  the  burden  of  report- 
ing borrowings  from  other  banks  where  they 
would  not  exceed  $15,000  In  the  case  of  home 
mortgage  loans  or  $5,000  in  the  case  of  other 
loans.  The  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  in  April 
1963  recognized  the  desirability  of  increasing 
the  $2,500  ceiling  on  the  amount  an  executive 
officer  may  borrow  from  his  bank. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  restrictions  on 
loans  by  member  banks  to  their  executive 
officers  is  unquestionably  sound.  However, 
the  Board  believes  that  some  liberalization  of 
these  restrictions  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest.  In  addition  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  basic  celling  on  exempted  loans, 
the  law  should  provide  a  special  exemption 
with  respect  to  mortgage  loans  covering  the 
purchase  of  an  executive  officers  home. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  recommends  (1) 
that  an  executive  officer  of  a  member  bank  be 
permitted  to  borrow  from  his  own  bank  up 
to  $5,000,  or,  in  the  case  of  hc«ne  mortgage 
loans,  up  to  $30,000;  (2)  that,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  requirement  for  prior  approval  by  the 
bank's  board  of  directors  with  respect  to  ex- 
empted borrowings  by  an  executive  officer 
from  his  own  bank,  the  officer  be  reqviired  to 
report  any  such  borrowings  to  the  boea-d  of 
directors;  and  (3)  that  reports  as  to  borrow- 
ings from  other  banks  be  required  only  where 
they  would  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the 
amount  an  executive  officer  could  borrow 
from  his  own  bank.  In  connection  with 
these  changes,  certain  obsolete  provisions  of 
the  law  should  be  repealed. 

To  preclude  favoritism,  these  changes 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  requirement  that 
any  loan  to  a  bank's  executive  officer  shall  be 
made  on  terms  not  more  favorable  than  those 
extended  to  other  borrowers. 

There  Is  enclosed  a  draft  of  a  bill  that 
would  amend  section  22(g)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  along  the  lines  above  described. 
The  Board  urges  favorable  consideration  of 
such  a  bill  by  your  committee  and  by  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
ELIGIBLE  PAPER 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing,  by  request,  a  bill  on  the 
subject  of  eligible  paper  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  I  under- 
stand is  the  same  form  as  S.  2076  of  the 
88th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Board's  letter  of  transmittal  and  the 
Board's  explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1559)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  in  order  to  enable  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit 
to  member  banks  and  others  in  accord- 
ance with  current  economic  conditions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cor- 
rency. 
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The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Robertson  are  as  follows : 

Board  of  Governors, 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  March  IS,  1965. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chainnan,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Board  of  Gover- 
nors again  wishes  to  recommend  legislation 
that  would  permit  member  banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  borrow  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  on  the  security  of  any 
sound  assets  without  paying  a  "penalty"  rate 
of  interest.  This  legislation  would  replace 
present  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
that  permit  borrowings  without  a  penalty 
interest  rate  only  on  the  security  of  Govern- 
ment obligations  or  paper  that  meets  certain 
outmoded  "eligibility"  requirements.  These 
restrictive  provisions  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  facilitate  rather  than  penalize  efforts  by 
banks  to  meet  the  public's  changing  credit 
needs. 

The  original  Federal  Reserve  Act  author- 
ized the  Reserve  banks  to  discount  only  cer- 
tain t3T>es  of  paper  arising  out  of  "actual" 
commercial  or  agricultural  transactions,  sub- 
ject to  specified  maturity  limitations.  The 
concept  underlying  this  limited  authority 
was  that  the  liquidity  of  commercial  banks 
could  be  assvu'ed  oiily  if  the  loans  made  by 
them  were  short  term  and  self-liquidating 
In  character.  Related  to  this  concept  was  the 
assimiption  that  the  pledging  of  such  dis- 
counted paper  by  the  Reserve  banks  as  se- 
curity for  the  issuance  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  would  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  elastic 
currency;  It  was  expected  that  the  volume  of 
currency  would  expand  and  contract  directly 
in  response  to  the  varying  credit  needs  of  the 
economy,  as  reflected  by  the  volume  of  short- 
term  borrowing  by  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

The  principle  that  Federal  Reserve  credit 
should  be  extended  only  on  the  basis  of 
short-term,  self-liquidating  paper  was  de- 
parted from  as  early  as  1916,  during  the  First 
World  War,  when  the  law  was  amended  t« 
authorize  the  Reserve  banks  to  make  15- 
day  advances  to  member  banks,  not  only 
on  the  security  of  "eligible  paper"  but  also 
on  the  security  of  direct  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  A  more  significant  departure 
occurred  in  1932,  when  Congress  authorized 
the  Reserve  banks  to  make  advances  to  mem- 
ber banks  in  exceptional  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances on  any  security  satisfactory  to 
the  Reserve  banks,  although  at  a  penalty 
rate  of  interest.  This  authority,  at  first 
temporary,  was  made  permanent  in  1935, 
and  it  is  no  longer  limited  to  exceptional 
and  unusual  circumstances,  although  such 
advances  continue  to  carry  a  penalty  rate  of 
interest. 

The  concept  that  limitation  of  discounts 
to  short-term,  self-liquidating  paper  would 
serve  automatically  to  regulate  the  volume 
ot  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  circulation  has 
also  been  departed  from  by  amendments  to 
"  the  law  and  has  been  refuted  by  experience. 
In  1932,  Congress  authorized  the  issuance  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  on  the  security  of  Gov- 
ernment obligations  in  addition  to  eligible 
paper  and  gold.  This  authority  was  orig- 
inally of  a  temporvy  nature,  but  It  was 
made  permanent  In  1945.  The  volume  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  today  fluctuates  with 
the  changing  demands  of  the  economy  with- 
out regard  to  the  nature  of  the  paper  offered 
as  collateral  for  Federal  Reserve  credit  or 
pledged  as  security  for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Each  of  these  legislative  changes  took  place 
during  a  period  of  economic  stress  that 
served  to  make  clear  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
original  framework  for  Federal  Reserve  credit 
extension.  The  credit  needs  of  American 
businessmen,  fanners,  and  consumers  were 
evolving  in  many  ways  that  could  not  be 
adequately  handled  by  the  old  instrument 


of  short-term,  commercial-type  paper;  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  both  private  and  gov- 
ermnental  economic  activity  generated  credit 
requirements  far  in  excess  of  those  that 
could  be  supported  by  the  relatively  small 
volume  of  "eligible  paper."  For  example, 
farmers  today  make  much  greater  use  of 
mechanized  equipment:  a  modern  combine 
represents  a  big  Investment,  and  requires 
longer  term  financing.  Another  example  is 
the  entry  of  banks  into  consumer  lending 
in  response  to  credit  needs  created  by  the 
mass  marketing  of  automobiles  and  other 
durable  consumer  goods.  Banks  are  now 
making  term  loans  to  business,  too,  in  sub- 
stantial volume,  partly  in  response  to  eco- 
nomic changes  and  partly  in  recognition  that 
a  2-year  loan  may  be  sovmder  than  a  90- 
day  loan  made  In  the  expectation  of  re- 
peated renewals. 

Despite  changes  in  the  character  of  paper 
held  by  commercial  banks  and  the  repeated 
and  necessary  departures  from  the  original 
concept  that  discounts  should  be  ba?ed  only 
on  short-term,  self-llqudiating  paper,  the 
law  continues  to  impose  imduly  restrictive 
requirements  as  to  the  nature  and  maturity 
of  the  paper  that  may  be  discounted  by  the 
Reserve  banks  or  offered  as  security  for  ad- 
vances by  the  Reserve  banks  without  pay- 
ment of  a  penalty  rate  of  Interest. 

For  many  years.  It  has  been  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  concept  of  an  elastic  cur- 
rency based  on  short-term,  self-liquidating 
paper  is  no  longer  In  consonance  with  bank- 
ing practice  and  the  needs  of  the  economy. 
It  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  narrow 
requirements  of  the  law  regarding  "eligible 
paper"  serve  no  useful  purpose  and  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  place  emphasis  on 
the  soundness  of  the  paper  offered  as  se- 
curity for  advances  and  the  appropriateness 
of  the  purposes  for  which  member  banks 
borrow.  The  1-year  paper  of  many  bank 
customers  that  is  not  now  eligible  for  dis- 
count may  be  as  satisfactory  collateral  as 
the  90-d3y  notes  of  other  customers.  More- 
over, the  nature  of  the  collateral  provides 
no  assurance  that  the  borrowing  bank  will 
use  the  proceeds  for  an  appropriate  purpose. 

As  long  as  member  banks  hold  a  large 
enough  volume  of  Government  securities, 
they  need  not,  of  course,  be  particularly 
concerned  as  to  the  eligibility  for  discount 
with  the  Reserve  banks  of  customers'  paper 
held  by  them.  Since  World  War  II,  however, 
there  has  been  a  sharp  net  decline  in  the 
aggregate  holdings  of  Government  securities 
by  member  banks.  If  a  continuing  substan- 
tial Increase  in  economic  activity  should 
cause  banks  further  to  reduce  their  hold- 
ings of  Government  securities  in  order  to 
meet  Increased  credit  demands,  many  banks 
would  be  obliged  to  tender  other  kinds  of 
collateral  if  they  should  seek  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit. 

If  such  a  situation  should  develop,  the  Re- 
serve banks  could  accept  technically  "In- 
eligible" paper  as  collateral  for  advances  to 
their  member  banks  only  under  section  10(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest one-half  of  1  percent  above  the  regu- 
lar discount  rate.  However,  the  necessity  for 
distinguishing  between  "eligible"  and  "in- 
eligible" paper  would  give  rise  to  cumbersome 
administrative  procedures  that  are  not  war- 
ranted by  the  exigencies  of  current  banking 
conditions.  In  order  to  avoid  these  problems. 
It  would  clearly  be  preferable  to  move  In 
advance  and  to  revise  and  update  the  law  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  existing  restrictions  with 
respect  to  "eligible  paper." 

The  Board  cf  Governors  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  believe  that  such  a  revision 
of  the  law  would  be  desirable  so  that  the 
Reserve  banks  will  always  be  in  a  position  to 
perform  promptly  and  efficiently  one  of  their 
principal  responslbllltles-^the  extension  of 
appropriate  credit  assistance  to  member 
banks  to  enable  the  latter  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate credit  needs  of  the  economy. 


Accordingly,  the  Board  again  urges  that 
legislation  of  the  kind  here  proposed  be  given 
favorable  consideration  by  your  committee 
and  by  the  Congress.  A  draft  of  the  bill  in 
the  form  previously  proposed  and  as  Intro- 
duced  In  the  last  Congress  (S.  2076,  88th  Con- 
gress)  is  enclosed  herewith,  along  with  a 
section-by-sectlon  explanation  and  a  docu- 
ment showing  textual  changes  that  would  be 
made  in  present  law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 

Explanation  of  Proposed  Bill  Regarding 
Advances  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks 

In  general,  the  first  section  of  this  bill 
would  confer  upon  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  broad  authority  to  make  advances 
on  any  satisfactory  security;  and  the  re- 
maining sections  of  the  bill  are  largely  of 
a  conforming  nature. 

Section  1.  A  new  section  13 A  would  be  In- 
serted In  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  It  would 
authorize  any  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  make 
advances  to  any  of  its  member  banks  on  the 
note  of  the  member  bank  secured  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Reserve  bank,  subject  to 
such  limitations,  restrictions,  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may  prescribe.  In  mak- 
ing such  advances,  the  Reserve  bank  would 
be  required  to  give  due  regard  to  the  "main- 
tenance of  sound  credit  conditions  and  the 
accommodation  of  commerce.  Industry,  and 
agriculture"  and  to  keep  Itself  informed  as 
to  the  character  and  amount  of  the  loans 
and  investments  of  its  member  banks,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  undue  or  In- 
appropriate use  is  being  made  of  bank  credit 
for  speculative  purposes  or  for  purposes  In- 
consistent with  the  maintenance  of  sound 
credit  conditions.  These  requirements  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  now  pre- 
scribed by  the  eighth  paragraph  of  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

In  addition  to  advances|>to  member  banks, 
the  Reserve  banks  would  be  authorized  to 
make  advances  to  individuals,  partnerships, 
and  corporations  on  the  security  of  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  an  authority 
similar  to  that  now  contained  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  13  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  although  the  new  authority,  like 
that  with  respect  to  advances  to  member 
banks,  would  not  specify  any  maturity  lim- 
itation. As  under  present  law,  the  authority 
to  make  advances  to  "corporations"  would 
cover  advances  to  nonmember  banks. 

Section  2.  Because  they  would  be  super- 
seded or  rendered  obsolete  by  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  new  section  13A,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  hereafter 
described  would  be  repealed. 

Section  10(a)  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C.  347a). 
enacted  In  1932,  authorizes  advances  to 
groups  of  five  or  more  member  banks.  This 
authority  has  never  been  utilized  and  would 
be  unnecessary  In  the  light  of  the  new  au- 
thority. 

Section  lorb)  (12  U.S.C.  347b),  containing 
authority  for  advances  to  member  banks  on 
any  satisfactory  security  but  at  a  one-half- 
of-1 -percent  penalty  Interest  rate,  would 
likewise  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  new 
legislation. 

Section  11(b)  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C.  248 
(b) ) ,  authorizing  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
permit  or  require  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
to  rediscount  the  discounted  paper  of  other 
Reserve  banks,  has  not  been  used  since  1933 
and  Is  of  no  practical  Importance  today. 

The  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  8th,  lOth,  and 
13th  paragraphs  of  section  13  of  the  act  (12 
U.S.C.  343,  344,  345,  346,  347.  361,  and 
347c,  respectively),  contain  the  basic 
provisions  of  present  law  regarding  dis- 
counts and  advances  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  These  provisions  limit  "eli- 
gible paper"  to  paper  "Issued  or  drawn  for 
agricultural.  Industrial,  or  commercial  pur- 
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poses,  or  the  proceeds  of  Which  have  been 
used,  or  are  to  be  used,  for  such  purposes"; 
provide  emergency  authority  (never  used) 
for  the  discounting  of  "eligible  paper"  for 
Individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations; 
authorize  the  discounting  of  "sight"  drafts 
In  certain  limited  circumstances;  authorize 
the  discounting  of  bankers'  acceptances  and 
"dollar  exchange"  acceptances  of  the  kinds 
described  In  paragraphs  7  aaid  12  of  section 
13:  limit  the  amount  of  paper  of  one  ob- 
ligor that  may  be  discounted  for  a  member 
bank:  authorize  advances  (as  distinguished 
from  "discounts")  to  member  banks  secured 
by  Government  obligations  or  "eligible  pa- 
per"; provide  for  the  regulation  of  discounts 
by  the  Board;  authorize  advances  to  In- 
dividuals, partnerships,  and  corporations  on 
the  security  of  Government  obligations;  au- 
thorize the  discounting  of  agricultural  paper, 
paper  held  by  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks,  and  paper  of  cooperative  marketing 
assocl.itions;  and  provide  that  certain  types 
of  real  estate  loans  by  national  banks  shall 
be  regarded  as  "commercial"  paper  for  dis- 
count purposes.  All  of  these  provisions 
would  either  be  superseded  or  covered  by 
the  new  section  13A  added  by  section  1  of 
the  present  bill. 

Section  3.  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section 
4  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C.  301)  presently  re- 
quires each  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  con- 
sider the  maintenance  of  sound  credit 
conditions  and  the  accommodations  of  com- 
merce. Industry,  and  agriculture  in  extend- 
ing credit  to  member  banks,  and  to  keep  it- 
self informed  regarding  undue  uses  of  bank 
credit  for  speculative  purposes;  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend any  member  bank  from  access  to  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit  for  sucji  undue  use  of 
bank  credit.  These  provisions  would  be  re- 
tained In  substance  In  the  new  section  13A. 
Accordingly,  the  similar  provisions  of  section 
4  would  be  repealed,  so  that  the  eighth  para- 
graph of  that  section  would  provide  only — 
as  it  does  now — that  the  heard  of  directors 
of  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  admin- 
ister Its  affairs  "fairly  and  Impartially  and 
without  discrimination  in  favor  of  or  against 
any  member  bank  or  banks." 

Section  4.  The  13th  paragraph  of  section 
9  of  the  act  ( 12  U.S.C.  330)  would  be  amended 
to  repeal  the  proviso  limiting  the  amount 
of  paper  of  one  obligor  that  may  be  dis- 
counted for  any  member  bank.  This  limita- 
tion, like  the  similar  limitation  in  section  9 
of  the  act.  appears  unnecessary  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  State  laws  limit  the 
amount  of  loans  that  may  be  made  to  one 
borrower  by  State  banks.  In  terms  similar 
to  those  applicable  to  national  banks  under 
section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
11(c)  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C.  ja48(c)  ) ,  regard- 
ing the  addition  to  the  "diiecount"  rate  of 
any  tax  paid  by  the  Rsservb  banks  on  defi- 
ciencies In  their  reserves  against  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  wou'd  be  modified  to  refer  to 
the  "Interest"  rate  charged  on  advances 
under  the  new  section  13A. 

Section  6.  The  langtiage  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  11  (m)  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C. 
248(m)),  regarding  suspension  of  "redis- 
count privileges"  for  certain  Increases  In 
loans  secured  by  stock  or  bond  collateral, 
wouk".  be  conformed  to  refer  to  suspension 
of  "use  of  the  credit  faclllljies"  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 

Section  7.  The  provision  of  section  12  of 
the  act  (12  U.S.C.  262) ,  authorizing  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  to  make  recom- 
mendations In  regard  to  "discount  rates" 
and  "rediscount  business."  would  be  changed 
to  refer  to  advances  under  the  new  section 
13A  and  Interest  rates  on  sUch  advances. 

Section  8.  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
14  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C.  353)  would  be 
amended  to  eliminate  a  reference  to  paper 
"eligible  for  rediscount"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  omit  a  reference  "to  regulation  of 


Federal  Reserve  bank  open  market  opera- 
tions by  the  Board  of  Governors,  a  function 
that  has  been  subject  to  regulation  since 
1935  by  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee. 

Section  9.  A  conforming  change  would  be 
made  in  section  14(c)  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C. 
356)  to  eliminate  a  reference  to  paper  "aris- 
ing out  of  commercial  transactions,  as  here- 
inbefore defined." 

Section  10.  Section  14(d)  of  the  act  (12 
U.S.C.  357) ,  relating  to  the  fixing  of  discount 
rates,  would  be  amended  to  refer  to  Interest 
rates  under  the  new  section  13A.  At  the 
same  time,  this  provision  would  be  broad- 
ened to  authorize  the  fixing  of  different 
rates,  not  only  for  different  classes  of  paper, 
but  also  "according  to  such  other  basis  or 
bases  as  may  be  deemed  necessary"  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  provision.  The 
amended  provision  would  also  Include  sepa- 
rate authority  as  to  rates  on  advances  to 
Individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations 
under  subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  13 A. 

Section  11.  The  provision  of  section  16  of 
the  act  (12  U.S.C.  412)  authorizing  the  use 
of  paper  acquired  under  section  13  as  secu- 
rity for  Federal  Reserve  notes  would  be  modi- 
fied to  refer  to  "notes  of  member  banks  or 
others  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  (the 
new]  section  13A  of  this  Act." 

Section  12.  The  provision  of  section  19 
of  the  act  (12  U.S.C.  463),  prohibiting  mem- 
ber banks  from  acting  as  agents  for  non- 
member  banks  In  obtaining  Federal  Reserve 
discounts,  without  the  Board's  permission, 
would  be  conformed  to  refer  to  advances  In- 
stead of  discounts. 

Section  13.  A  provision  of  section  23A  of 
the  act,  relating  to  security  for  loans  to  af- 
filiates of  member  banks,  would  be  con- 
formed to  eliminate  a  reference  to  drafts 
"eligible  for  rediscount." 

Section  14.  A  provision  of  the  act  of  July 
21.  1932  (12  U.S.C.  1148),  authorizing  agri- 
cultural credit  corporations  to  rediscount 
"eligible  paper"  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  would  be  repealed. 


will  receive  prompt  attention  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  committee  to 
which  it  will  be  referred. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE 
18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  PRESIDENT,  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT, MEMBERS  OP  THE  CABI- 
NET, AND  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, and  Members  of  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1560)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  protect  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Pi-es- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  puiposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciai-y. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  some  time  since  the 
tragedy  in  Dallas.  Congress  long  ago 
should  have  moved  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  such  as  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today. 

This  bill  would  make  it  a  violation  of 
law  to  kill  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  or  other  im- 
portant Federal  officials.    I  hope  that  it 


DESIGNATION  OF  OCTOBER  12 
AS  COLUMBUS  DAY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  providing  that  the  12th 
day  of  October  in  each  year  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  "Columbus  Day,"  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1561)  providing  that  the 
12th  day  of  October  in  each  year  shall 
be  designated  as  Columbus  Day,  and  for 
other  purposes  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  unlike 
previous  bills  on  this  subject,  the  bill 
does  not  make  October  12  a  national 
holiday.  However,  it  does  designate 
October  12  as  Columbus  Day,  requires 
that  public  officials  display  the  flag,  and 
invites  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate  cer- 
emonies. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BRIDGE  AT 
MUSCATINE,  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLOoPER],  and  myself,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  26,  1956, 
authorizing  the  Muscatine  Bridge  Com- 
mission to  maintain  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near 
the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  in  the  town 
of  Drury,  111.,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1562)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  26,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Muscatine 
Bridge  Commission  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  the  town  of  Drury, 
111.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hickenlooper)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  introduced  last  year 
both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
again  this  year  by  Representative 
ScHMiDHAusER,  in  whose  district  Musca- 
tine is  located. 

Last  year,  the  bill  passed  the  House 
but  was  not  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  a  deep  and  urgent  need  for 
a  new-bridge  at  Muscatine,  Iowa.  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  receive  the  favorable 
and  prompt  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  will  be  referred. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  4,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bartlett,   Mr.   Metcalf.  and   Mr. 
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RiBicoFF  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1357)  to  revise 
existing  bail  practices  in  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  March  4,  1965. 


ROLE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
SOLUTION  OP  THE  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT PROBLEM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
employment is  considered  by  many 
thoughtful  observers  to  be  our  Nation's 
most  serious  domestic  problem.  Only 
last  week,  in  his  annual  manr>ower  re- 
port to  Congress,  President  Johnson  em- 
phasized that  the  current  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, which  is  about  5  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  is  much  too  high. 

Accompanying  the  President's  report 
was  a  statement  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  which  said  that  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  ranks  of  the  jobless  from  the 
current  5  percent  to  "a  more  acceptable 
level"  by  1970,  an  annual  increase  in 
our  gross  national  product  of  4.75  per- 
cent would  be  required. 

With  these  pressing  considerations  in 
mind,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  briefly  to  the  importance  of 
small  businesses  in  our  national  effort  to 
combat  the  menace  of  unemployment. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  pertinent  to 
realize  that  this  year  alone  some  3,700,- 
000  young  Americans  will  reach  job- 
hunting  age. 

The  vital  question  Is :  Can  our  economy 
provide  these  needed  j  obs  ?  I  believe  that 
it  can.  Mr.  President,  on  condition  that 
our  almost  5  million  smaller  businesses 
throughout  the  country  could  be  helped 
to  expand  to  the  point  where  each  might 
hire  just  one  additional  employee.  The 
arithmetic  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  persuasive.  And  even  if  every 
small  business  concern  cannot  generate 
enough  additional  business  activity  to  re- 
quire the  hiring  of  just  one  more  worker, 
should  a  substantial  proportion  of  our 
small  business  firms  be  able  to  do  so,  a 
very  long  step  would  be  taken  toward  a 
solution  of  our  unemployment  problem. 

That  is  one  good  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  place  so  high  a  value  on  the  work 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
that  agency  created  by  Congress  to  as- 
sist small  independent  business  firms  to 
become  more  significant  factors  in  our 
highly  competitive  economy. 

As  an  indication  of  the  role  which  the 
SB  A  plays  in  creating  job  opportunities 
by  means  of  strengthening  the  small 
business  sector  of  our  national  economy, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  11,000 
qualified  small  firms  which  successfully 
applied  to  the  SBA  for  loans  last  year 
payrolled  more  than  115,000  employees. 

Without  doubt,  these  thousands  of 
small  companies,  located  on  the  main 
streets  of  every  State  In  the  Union,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  maintain  or  to  in- 
crease their  payrolls  had  the  financial 
aid  programs  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration not  been  available  to  them. 

In  approving  almost  11,000  business 
loans  last  year  with  a  value  of  $425,- 
800.000.  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion achieved  a  record  level  of  lending 
activity. 


The  magnitude  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  lending  activity  last 
year  may  be  gaged  in  relation  to  the 
previous  high  in  SBA's  business  loan  ap- 
provals. This  amounted,  in  1961,  to 
6,836  loans  for  a  total  of  $369,400,000. 

Thus,  this  agency  created  by  Congress 
exceeded  last  year  its  previous  lending 
peak  by  approving  loans  for  about  62  per- 
cent more  small  concerns.  This  was 
coupled  with  a  15 -percent  increase  in  the 
dollar  volume  of  the  loans. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  is  aware, 
Mr.  President,  of  the  many  direct  and 
indirect  benefits — both  social  and  eco- 
nomic— which  flow  from  the  financial  as- 
sistance program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  For  example,  economic 
activity  in  my  own  State  of  Alabama  was 
given  added  impetus  last  year  by  reason 
of  the  89  SBA  business  loans  made  to 
small  independent  enterprises  in  my 
State.  The  amount  of  these  loans  was 
almost  $5  million. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  total  sum  disbursed  by  the  SBA 
was  considerably  less  than  $5  million. 
This  is  because  many  of  these  loans  were 
made  in  participation  with  local  banks 
in  Alabama.  In  fact,  the  local  banks 
participated  in  two-thirds  of  the  SBA 
business  loans  in  Alabama  last  year. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that  the 
89  small  firms  in  Alabama  which  received 
these  loans  provided  employment  for 
1,400  citizens  of  Alabama.  We  can  safely 
assume  that  had  this  financial  aid  not 
been  available,  those  small  firms  would 
not  have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
payrolls  at  the  level  needed  to  provide 
1,400  jobs. 

The  much  more  likely  probability  is 
that,  lacking  the  needed  funds  for  growth 
and  expansion,  these  small  business  bor- 
rowers in  Alabama  would  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  their  business  activity 
and  even  to  lay  off  some  employees. 

Helpful  as  these  direct  loans  to  small 
business  concerns  have  been,  they  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Last  year,  an  addi- 
tional 6,700  new  job  opportunities  were 
also  made  available  by  means  of  some  200 
loans  to  local  development  companies,  as 
authorized  by  section  502  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act.  These  loans 
totaled  $30,700,000. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of 
the  financial  assistance  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  the  co- 
operation which  the  agency  has  received 
from  the  private  banking  community. 
Last  year  the  agency  started  a  drive  to 
interest  banks  in  buying  some  of  its  out- 
standing loans.  Since  then,  706  sea- 
soned business  loans  with  a  value  of 
$23,600,000  have  been  purchased  by 
banks.  These  loans  which  are  acquired 
by  the  banks  are  guaranteed  by  SBA  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  loan  in  case  of  de- 
fault. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  ob- 
vious. It  makes  it  possible  for  the  banks, 
almost  without  any  element  of  risk,  to 
provide  for  the  credit  requirements  of 
small  concerns  in  their  communities.  In 
doing  so,  of  course,  they  acquire  new  cus- 
tomers whose  accounts  may  be  a  source 
of  mutual  benefit  for  years  to  come. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
here  we  have  a  splendid  example  of  a 


Federal  aid  program  that  stepped  into  a 
vacuum  which  needed  to  be  filled,  and  in 
so  doing,  is  managing  to  inspire  local 
self-help  groups,  in  this  case  the  com. 
munity  sources  of  credit,  to  undertake  a 
large  part  of  the  job.  We  have  here, 
then,  a  fine  illustration  of  a  working 
partnership  between  the  Government 
and  its  citizens. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  one 
other  point  should  not  be  overlooked.- 
We  are  now  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
fifth  year  of  booming  business  conditions. 
The  continuing  prosperity  of  the  past 
48  months  has  created  a  spirit  of  opti- 
mism within  the  business  community. 
This  has  brought  about  a  heavy  demand 
from  small  businessmen  for  needed  funds 
to  keep  pace  with  the  great  consumer 
demand  for  goods  and  services.  One  re- 
sult of  this  confidence  of  businessmen  in 
the  future  has  been  a  heavy  demand 
upon  the  Small  Business  Administration 
for  loans. 

Coupled  with  this  need  for  funds  to 
modernize,  to  buy  needed  equipment  for 
inventory  and  for  working  capital,  an- 
other demand  of  unprecedented  dimen- 
sions was  made  upon  the  SBA  revolving 
fund  last  year  as  a  consequence  of  sev- 
eral major  natural  disasters.  Nature,  in 
a  series  of  malevolent  moods,  wreaked 
havoc  in  many  sections  of  the  Nation 
from  Alaska  to  Florida,  from  New  York 
to  California. 

One  result  of  these  disasters  was  that 
more  than  4,000  victims  received  almost 
$92  million  in  loans  from  SBA  last  year. 
This  was  nearly  half  as  much  as  the 
total  of  all  disaster  loans  made  by  the 
agency  in  the  previous  10  years. 

These  are  the  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  agency's  revolving  fund  is  now 
almost  depleted.  I  am  informed  that  the 
only  money  available  for  loans  is  that 
which  is  coming  in  from  interest  and 
principal  payments  on  existing  loans 
plus  what  is  realized  from  the  sale  of 
loans  to  banks.  From  its  wholly  inade- 
quate reservoir  of  funds,  the  agency  must 
make  wholly  inadequate  weekly  alloca- 
tions of  lending  funds  to  its  field  offices. 

Consequently,  so  far  as  its  vital  lend- 
ing function  is  concerned,  the  SBA  is 
now  leading  a  hand-to-mouth  existence 
to  the  almost  complete  frustration  of  its 
congressional  mandate  and  perhaps  also 
to  the  permanent  disadvantage  of  many 
small  business  concerns  whose  need  for 
financial  help  cannot  be  postponed  in- 
definitely. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  committees 
which  are  now  considering  the  appro- 
priation request  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  are  aware  that  the 
agency's  financial  assistance  program  is 
at  a  virtual  standstill.  Once,  however, 
SBA's  revolving  fund  has  been  replen- 
ished, we  can  expect  that  this  extremely 
important  small  business  service  will  be 
resumed  at  a  rate  consistent  with  the 
demonstrated  needs  of  our  national  com- 
munity of  small  businessmen — in  their 
dual  and  essential  roles  of  enterprisers 
and  employers. 
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U.S.S.R.  AGREES  TO  JOIN  INTER- 
NATIONAL PATENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  rather 


important  development  in  the  field  of 
East- West  trade;  namely,  the  announce- 
ment yesterday  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
join  the  International  Agreement  on 
Patents. 

While  other  East  European  Commu- 
nist nations  have  been  members  of  the 
pact  for  many  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  adhere  to  it  for  reasons  of  its 
own  and  thereby  lessened  confidence  of 
Western  businessmen  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  willingness  to  conduct  its  com- 
mercial relations  on  the  basis  of  rules 
widely  accepted  among  major  trading 
nations.  The  Soviet  Union's  announced 
intention  to  submit  itself  to  accepted 
international  procedures  regarding  pat- 
ents is  a  significant  development  as  it 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  indication 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  now  willing  to  con- 
sider negotiations  with  the  West  con- 
cerning such  other  commercial  impedi- 
ments to  the  normalization  of  trade 
between  the  East  and  the  West  as:  Rrst, 
the  lack  of  access  of  Western  business- 
men to  the  plants  and  Industries  they 
serve  in  the  Soviet  Union;  second,  the 
absence  of  impartial  arbitration  in  the 
settlement  of  commercial  disputes  be- 
tween state  monopolies  and  Western 
businessmen;  and  third,  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  adhere  to 
GATT  rules  on  dumping  and  market 
disruption.  The  problem  of  compensat- 
ing the  copyrights  of  Western  authors 
also  remains  a  major  problem  that  has 
defied  solution  despite  efforts  by  such 
prominent  Americans  as  John  Steinbeck, 
Robert  Frost,  and  Adlai  Stevenson  to 
persuade  Soviet  authorities  to  agree  to 
an  equitable  settlement  to  this  problem. 

I  have  long  urged  Western  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  these  commer- 
cial problems  on  the  basis  of  a  code  of 
fair  trade  practices,  and  I  urge  again  that 
this  new  development  be  utilized  for  ne- 
gotiations on  this  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  article  and  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  17, 
1965,  entitled  "Moscow  Agrees  To  Sign 
International  Patent  Pact"  and 
"U.S.S.R.'s  New  Patent  Policy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  1965] 

Moscow  Agrees  To  Sign  International 
Patent  Pact 

Geneva,  March  16. — The  Soviet  Union 
moved  toward  closer  economic  relations  with 
the  West  by  announcing  today  its  intention 
to  join  the  International  agreement  on  pat- 
ents and  other  Industrial  property  rights. 

Yevgeny  Artemyev,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  State  Committee  of  Inven- 
tions, Informed  a  meeting  here  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property  of  Moscow's  Intention  to 
ratify  the  82-year-old  pact. 

Officially  termed  the  Paris  Convention  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  the 
agreement  requires  that  each  member  state 
grant  the  citizens  of  other  member  coun- 
tries In  the  matter  of  patents,  trademarks 
and  other  Industrial  property  rights  the  same 
treatment  It  accords  Its  own  nationals. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  be  the  68th  country 
to  adhere  to  the  convention.  Most  of  the 
other  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope have  been  members  since  before  they 
came  under  Communist  rule. 


Edward  J.  Brenner,  XJS.  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  called  the  Soviet  move  a  "very  im- 
portant action  in  the  field  of  industrial 
property  rights." 

Mr.  Brenner,  who  heads  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  meeting  of  the  International  union, 
said  he  believed  Moscow's  adherence  to  the 
convention  "could  form  the  basis  for  in- 
creased cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States  in  this  field." 

Moscow's  decision  could  have  an  impor- 
tant "psychological  effect"  because  it  meant 
that  Russia  was  agreeing  to  the  rules  that 
have  long  governed  the  relations  between 
the  Western  industrial  nations  in  connec- 
tion with  patents  and  allied  matters,  a 
Western  source  said. 

This  could  lead  to  increased  Western  con- 
fidence In  the  Industrial  property  protection 
to  be  had  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  soiirce 
explained.  As  a  result.  It  stated,  there  may 
be  greater  readiness  In  the  West  to  conclude 
licensing  arrangements  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Officials  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
1-year  priority  that  the  convention  gives 
Inventors  who  file  a  patent  application.  It 
means  that  the  inventors  have  1  year  to 
file  the  same  application  in  other  member 
countries  without  losing  the  priority  the 
original  date  of  filing  gives  them. 

settlement  peedicted 

Convention  officials  said  they  expected  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  Moscow's  demand 
for  recognition  of  its  "Inventor's  certificate" 
as  being  identical  for  all  practical  purposes 
with  the  Western  World's  patent. 

While  patents  are  also  Issued  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  more  common  use  Is  made  of  the  cer- 
tificate, which  recognizes  the  holder's  rights 
to  an  invention  but  reserves  to  the  nation 
the  right  to  exploit  it. 

Mr.  Artemyev  stressed  today  that  inter- 
national recognition  of  the  certificate  was 
demanded  by  the  principle  of  "peaceful 
coexistence." 

This  principle,  he  continued,  "furnishes 
the  basis  for  business  cooperation  between 
countries  with  differing  social  and  economic 
structures." 

OPENS    sale    of    patent   BIGHTS 

The  chief  motivation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Joining  In  the  Industrial  property  protec- 
tion convention  is  the  opportunity  it  opens 
for  selling  patent  rights  abroad,  according 
to  knowledgeable  sources  on  Soviet  affairs 
here. 

For  example,  it  was  observed,  such  Russian 
inventions  as  a  surgical  stapling  machine, 
which  substitutes  for  conventional  suturing, 
could  be  licensed  for  production  in  the 
United  States.  Since  this  country  also  is  a 
party  to  the  Paris  convention,  Russian  rights 
and  profits  on  the  invention  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

StUl  another  Russian  development,  which 
might  become  available  to  Western  countries, 
is  a  petroleum  tiirbodrUl,  which  has  been 
reported  to  be  superior  to  oil-well  drilling 
equipment  in   this  country. 

Russian  adherence  to  the  international 
agreement  also  was  seen  as  holding  poten- 
tialities for  licensing  of  patents  of  many 
Western  products  for  manufacture  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  1965] 
U.S.S  Jl.'s  New  Patent  Policy 

There  Is  wider  significance  than  first  meets 
the  eye  in  the  news  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  Joined  the  signatories  of  the  1883  Paris 
agreement  that  facilitates  international  pro- 
tection of  property  rights  In  patents  and 
trademarks. 

The  effect  of  this  new  policy  is  to  make  it 
less  likely  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  con- 
tinue to  pirate  foreign  inventions  without 
payment  to  the  inventors.  Moreover,  by 
Joining  the  Paris  Convention,  the  Soviet  au- 


thorities have  set  a  precedent  that  could 
Justify  their  Joining  the  Universal  Copyright 
Convention.  The  latter  action  woiild  help 
end  the  frequent  Soviet  practice  of  publish- 
ing foreign  works  without  permission  of,  or 
payment  of  royalties  to,  foreign  authors. 

Soviet  policy  in  the  past  was  partially 
based  on  aversion  to  the  idea  of  private  prop- 
erty rights,  but  partially  it  resulted  from 
simple  calculation.  So  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  producing  much  in  the  way 
of  new  technology,  it  was  profitable  to  pirate 
the  fruits  of  foreign  invention.  But  today 
Soviet  scientists  and  technicians  are  increas- 
ingly making  independent  contributions 
which  they  and  the  Soviet  regime  would  like 
to  be  paid  for  when  used  abroad.  Paced 
with  the  reality  that  pirating  has  in  recent 
years  become  a  two-way  street,  the  Soviet 
Government  now  sees  more  virtue  in  Inter- 
national respect  for  patent  rights  than  it 
ever  did  before. 


ELIMINATION  OF  SOFT  JOBS  AND 

SINECURES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  suggest  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  way  to  save  $5  million 
annually.  To  me,  $5  million  is  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

The  gate  to  the  Public  Treasury  is  wide, 
"and  broad  is  the  way.  Far  too  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat."  As  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States,  it  is  our  duty 
to  guard  this  gate  and  to  protect  it  to 
the  utmost  against  unreasonable  and  un- 
warranted entry.  Wherever  suid  when- 
ever possible  our  President  and  we  in  the 
Congress  are  trying  to  effect  economy  in 
Government  without  curtailing  vital  pro- 
grams both  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
President  has  on  numerous  occasions  in- 
dicated his  fervent  desire  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  receive  a  dollar's 
value  for  every  dollar  spent. 

It  is  a  fact  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  at  times  billions  of  dollars 
can  be  saved  through  economy  measures. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Economy  in  Government,  like  economy 
with  an  individual,  means  doing  without 
things  we  would  like  to  have  but  do  not 
absolutely  need.  However,  we  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  throughout  all  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
there  are  many  places  where  lesser  sums 
of  taxpayers'  money  can  be  saved.  The 
result  can  be  a  very  sizable  decrease  in 
Federal  spending.  In  this  manner  many 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  through  diligent  exam- 
ination of  the  budget  have  been  able  to 
bring  about  great  savings. 

In  reviewing  the  proposed  budget  for 
the  Treasury  Department  for  fiscal  1966, 
I  note  that  almost  $5  million  is  requested 
for  the  Savings  Bond  Division.  Upon 
making  research,  I  discovered  this  Divi- 
sion employs  539  people,  95  of  whom  are 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  rest  in  re- 
gional and  State  offices  throughout  the 
Nation. 

For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
there  are  21  employees  distributed  among 
five  cities.  There  is  a  State  director  be- 
ing paid  more  than  $16,000  a  year  with 
five  assistants  each  being  paid  more  than 
$12,000  a  year,  and  six  others  receiving 
more  than  $9,000  a  year.  Their  duty  os- 
tensibly is  to  administer,  supervise,  and 
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perform  work  in  promoting  and  main- 
taining the  sale  of  U.S.  savings  bonds.  I 
seriously  question  the  need  for  this  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayers'  money.  In  fact, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  could  be  elimi- 
nated without  in  any  way  impairing  our 
•  savings  bond  sales  program. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  certain  amoxmt 
of  public  relations  work  is  not  necessary 
to  encourage  the  sale  of  U.S.  savings 
bonds.  This  has  been  done  and  I  am 
sure  will  continue  to  be  done  through 
the  proper  use  of  public  service  program- 
ing on  radio  and  television.  Reports  I 
have  received  from  officials  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  fail  to  convince  me  that 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  more  than 
500  additional  Federal  employees  to  help 
sell  these  bonds. 

Frankly,  these  jobs  are  virtual  sine- 
cures. I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  mass  of  statistics  denoting  the  goals 
assigned  to  each  bond  sale  promotion 
representative  and  the  amounts  of  those 
goals  that  were  subscribed,  the  percent- 
ages, and  all  the  other  pafraphernalia  of 
governmental  reporting  systems.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  indication  that  these 
sales  would  not  have  occurred  without 
the  dubious  efforts  of  high-salaried  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr.  President,  a  certain  amount  of 
promotional  sales  work  must  be  done  to 
encourage  the  purchase  of  savings  bonds. 
I  believe  that  a  study  by  experts  is  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  such 
a  study  should  be  handled  by  political 
appointees  with  virtually  no  experience 
in  the  public  relations  field.  It  might 
well  be  that  this  function  can  be  handled 
I  more  efficiently  and  at  much  less  expense 
J  to  taxpayers  through  other  methods. 
For  instance,  private  public  relations 
firms  could  be  contracted  to  do  the  job. 
Or,  a  relatively  few  expert  public  rela- 
tions men  with  experience  and  back- 
ground in  this  area  could  be  employed  by 
the  Government  for  this  purpose  at  much 
less  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation.  I  do  not  believe,  and  nothing 
presented  to  me  has  led  me  to  believe, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  hire  more  than  500 
Federal  employees  at  taxpayers'  expense 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  of  these  high- 
salaried  employees  received  their  jobs 
through  political  patronage  during  the 
last  4  administrations  and  that  most  of 
them  have  had  virtually  no  prior  experi- 
ence whatever  in  the  area  of  sales  promo- 
tion. Here  is  a  place  where  we  can  save 
taxpayers  almost  $5  million  a  year  with- 
out in  any  way  diminishing  a  vital  pub- 
lic service.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  doing 
so,  the  sales  of  U.S.  savings  bonds  would 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Treasury  De- 
partment authorization  bill  comes  before 
the  Senate  for  debate  and  vote,  I  intend 
to  offer  amendments  to  curtail  drastically 
the  funds  available  for  the  Savings  Bond 
Division. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  why 
these  oflBcials  should  travel  around  my 
State  of  Ohio  and  other  States,  receive 
mileage  for  the  use  of  their  automobiles 
and  secure  other  fringe  benefits,  and  in 
addition  receive  high  salaries  while  they 


address  service  clubs,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  banks,  urging  the  pur- 
chase of  Government  bonds. 

I  am  hopeful  that  officials  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  initiate  studies  to 
determine  the  need  for  the  continuation 
of  the  present  method  of  promoting  the 
sales  of  savings  bonds.  In  any  event,  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther waste  of  taxpayers'  money  on  this 
outmoded  and  archaic  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 


DIVESTITURE  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
CORP.  STOCK  BY  DU  PONT  AND 
CHRISTIANA 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  held  hearings 
this  morning  on  the  question  of  the 
divestiture  of  General  Motors  Corp.  stock 
by  Du  Pont  and  Christiana.  The  hear- 
ing will  command  substantial  interest 
and  attention. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  statement  in 
the  nature  of  a  background  concerning 
this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  and  a  letter  to  Du 
Pont  from  Assistant  Attorney  General 
William  H.  Orrick,  Jr.,  head  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  Department  of  Justice, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Morton  :  Christiana's 
DrvESTiruRE  of  General  Motors  Stock 
On  May  22.  1961,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  that  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  should  divest  itself  of  63  million  shares 
of  General  Motors  stock  it  then  owned  and 
which  had  been  purchased  by  Du  Pont  after 
World  War  I. 

There  was  no  finding,  by  the  Court,  of 
monopoly.  Intent  to  monopolize,  restraint  of 
trade,  or  conspiracy.  In  a  new  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Clayton  Act.  the  Court  found 
that  Du  Pont's  ownership  created  a  "reason- 
able probability"  that  Du  Pont,  at  some 
future  time,  might  monopolize  certain  pur- 
chases by  General  Motors.  In  so  finding, 
however,  the  Court  stated  explicitly  that 
"all  concerned  in  high  executive  posts  in 
both  companies  acted  honorably  and  fairly, 
each  in  the  honest  conviction  that  his  ac- 
tions were  in  the  best  Interests  of  his  own 
company  and  without  any  design  to  over- 
reach anyone.  Including  Du  Pont's  competi- 
tors." 

The  economic  dislocation  and  the  severe 
penalties  that  would  result  to  stockholders, 
as  a  result  of  this  decision,  were  such  that 
the  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  distribution  of  General  Motors 
stock  to  Individuals  owning  Du  Pont  stock 
would  be  treated  for  tax  purposes  as  a 
return  of  capiUl  rather  than  a  distribution 
of  income. 

This  bill,  in  addition  to  applying  to  Du 
Pont,  also  applied  to  the  Christiana  Securi- 
ties Co.  which  owns  29  percent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  Du  Pont,  and  would,  therefore, 
receive  29  percent  of  the  General  Motors 
stock  distributed  by  Du  Pont.  On  February 
2,  1962,  President  Kennedy  signed  the  bill 
and  it  became  Public  Law  87-403. 

Thereafter,  on  March  1,  1962,  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  in  Chicago  (which  had  juris- 
diction of  the  antitrust  case)  entered  its 
final  decree  and  thereby  determined  the 
means  by  which  Du  Pont  and  Christiana 
were  to  divest  themselves  of  their  General 
Motors  stock. 


CHRISTIANA     SECURITIES     CO.     AND     PUBLIC    UW 
87-403 

During  Congress  consideration  of  Pub- 
lie  Law  87-403,  the  question  as  to  the  method 
of  divestiture  of  Christiana's  General  Motors 
stock  was  not  an  issue  before  the  Congress 
Both  the  Congress  and  President  Kennedy 
(who  issued  a  statement  when  he  signed 
Public  Law  87-403)  recognized  that  whether 
Christiana  should  divest  itself  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Motors  stock  received  from  Du  Pont 
and  the  method  of  any  such  divestiture! 
were  questions  to  be  solely  determined  on 
the  basis  of  antitrust  principles  by  the 
court  in  Chicago  in  its  final  Judgment.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its  report  ac- 
companying HR.  8847  (Rept.  1100.  87th 
Cong..  1st  sess.) .  said: 

"Your  committee  wishes  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  it  expresses  no  opinion  as  to 
what  particular  method  of  divestiture  of 
Gr-neral  Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont  or  Chris- 
tiana  is  appropriate.  It  is  contemplated  by 
your  committee  that  all  issues  dealing  with 
the  manner  of  divestiture  are  to  be  deter- 
mined judicially,  solely  with  reference  to  the 
antitrust  principles  announced  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Du  Pont  case." 

President  Kennedy  in  signing  the  legisla- 
tion on  February  2.  1962.  reaffirmed  this 
view: 

"This  legislation  clearly  does  not  attempt 
to  express  a  judgment  upon  the  question 
that  is  now  before  the  court.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  report  pointed  out  that 
all  Issues  dealing  with  the  manner  of  dives- 
titure should  be  determined  judicially,  solely 
with  reference  to  antitrust  principles,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  it.  The  debate  discloses  a  unan- 
imity of  intent  on  this  point.  Both  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  of  the  bill  agreed 
that  the  antitrust  questions,  particularly 
the  question  of  whether  the  pass-through  of 
stock  to  Christiana  stockholders  should  be 
permitted,  should  not  be  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  legislation." 

THE  COURT  DECREE 

Following  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-403, 
and  before  the  district  court  entered  its  final 
order,  the  Justice  Department  ureed  the 
court  to  permit  Christiana  to  make  exchange 
offers  to  its  shareholders.  In  addition,  so  as 
to  preclude  large  blocks  of  General  Moton 
stock  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Du  Pont 
family,  members  of  the  family  and  related 
trusts  holding  50  percent  of  Christiana's 
shares,  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  promised 
to  divest  themselves  of  any  General  Moton 
shares  received  pursuant  to  Christiana's  di- 
vestiture. On  March  1,  1962,  the  court  en- 
tered Its  final  decree. 

After  noting  that  exchanges  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  General  Motors  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  Du  Pont  family,  the  judge  in 
his  accompanying  opinion  said:  "The  Judg- 
ment will,  therefore,  permit  such  exchanges." 

Article  XII  of  the  final  Judgment  provides: 

"1.  Christiana  may  sell  such  number  of 
shares  of  General  Motors  stock  as.  In  the 
judgment  of  its  board  of  directors,  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  net  proceeds  sufficient  to  pay 
the  taxes  Imposed  upon  the  receipt  by  it  of 
General  Motors  stock  from  Du  Pont  and  any 
expenses  and  taxes  Incurred  upon  the  sale 
of  the  shares  to  be  sold. 

"2.  Christiana  shall  distribute  to  its  share- 
holders (Including  non  pro  rata  distributions 
in  redemption  of  its  own  stock)  the  remain- 
ing shares  of  General  Motors  stock  required 
to  be  divested  by  it." 

It  is  unequivocally  clear  that  Congress  left 
to  the  court  the  Issue  of  determining  the 
method  by  which  Christiana  should  divest 
itself  of  its  General  Motors  shares  and  It  U 
equally  clear  that  the  court  decree  Itself  spe- 
cifically authorized  Christiana  to  make  ex- 
changes offers  to  Its  shareholders. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICt'S   1962  RULINGS 

After  Public  Law  87-403  was  enacted  and 
after  the  March  1962  court  order  was  en- 
tered Christiana  applied  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  rulings  to  the  effect  that 
the  benfits  of  Public  Law  87-403  would  apply 
to  its  shareholders.  The  Service  commenced 
a  series  of  conferences  witih  the  lawyers  for 
the  taxpayer,  during  which  Christiana's  right 
to  make  exchange  offers  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  took  the  po- 
sition that  Du  Pont  and  Christiana  were 
under  a  "moral  obligation"  to  pursue  di- 
vestiture procedures  which  would  produce 
gross  Federal  revenues  of  between  $350  and 
$470  million.  According  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  unless  Christiana  were  prevented  in 
its  initial  divestiture  program  from  merg- 
ing into  Du  Pont  so  as  to  avoid  the  special 
intercorporate  tax  imposed  under  Public  Law 
87-403  and  unless  Christiana  were  also  pre- 
vented from  making  tax-free  exchange  of- 
fers to  its  shareholders,  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  no  assurance  that  total  revenues 
accruing  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  Du  Pont-Christlana  divestiture  would 
amount  to  the  $350  to  $470  million  which 
Congress  allegedly  "anticipated"  In  enact- 
ing this  legislation. 

In  October.  1962,  Internal  Revenue  Service 
issued  conditional  rulings  to  Christiana: 
Christiana  stockholders  were  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  Public  Law  87-403,  but  the  rul- 
ings to  this  effect  would  apply  only  (a)  if 
Christiana  did  not  exchange  any  General 
Motors  stock,  and  (b)  if  CSiristlana  did  not 
merge  into  Du  Pont  befoiio  it  completed  its 
divestiture  of  General  Motors   stock. 

Christiana  objected  to  the  Imposition  of 
the  exchange  condition  artd  declared  that  It 
would  want  to  apply  at  a  Inter  time  for  elim- 
ination of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  con- 
ditions to  the  rulings.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  Christiana  agreed  in  1962  that 
Christiana  had  the  right  to  return  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  request  such  re- 
consideration and  the  1962  ruling  letter  so 
noted. 

INTERNAL   REVENUE   SERVICE'S    1964    EULINO 
LETTER 

In  August,  1964.  after  Du  Pont  had  di- 
vested itself  of  almost  4fl  million  General 
Motors  shares  by  two  pro  rata  distributions, 
and  after  Christiana  had  divested  itself  of 
almost  10  million  General  Motors  shares 
by  sales  and  pro  rata  dlBtributions,  Chris- 
tiana filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice a  request  that  the  L962  rulings  would 
apply  without  reference  to  the  condition 
against  exchanges.  This  request  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  divesti- 
ture by  both  Du  Pont  and  Christiana,  to- 
gether with  the  contemplated  final  distri- 
bution by  Du  Pont,  gross  Federal  revenues 
accruing  to  the  Government  would  be  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  th«  $350  to  $470  mil- 
lion which  Internal  Revenue  Service  had 
contended  in  1962  Du  Pont  and  Christiana 
had  a  "moral  obligation"  to  produce.  Chris- 
tiana, in  making  Its  request  for  elimina- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  1962  rulings, 
also  agreed  not  to  merge  with  Du  Pont  and 
offered  to  peg  Its  exchange  offer  to  the  Jan- 
uary 4  market  price  of  General  Motors  stock 
so  as  to  guarantee  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  gross  no  less  than  $470  million 
In  revenue.  On  the  basis  of  the  market  val- 
ues of  General  Motors  on  the  dates  of  Du 
Pont's  and  Christiana's  final  distribution 
($98  per  share  on  January  4,  1965,  $99  per 
share  on  March  8,  1965),  gross  revenues  real- 
ized from  Christiana's  and  Du  Pont's  di- 
vestitures will  be  approximately  $611  mil- 
lion. 

In  considering  whether  the  amended 
ruling  request  should  be  granted.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  followed  its  traditional  pro- 
cedure of   holding   a   seBies   of   conferences 


with  lawyers  for  the  taxpayer  just  as  It  had 
done  In  connection  with  the  1962  ruling. 
Following  these  conferences  and  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts.  Acting 
Commissioner  Harding  Issued  a  letter  which 
withdrew  the  exchange  condition  Imposed  by 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  1962  rulings. 

In  January,  1965.  Christiana  made  an  offer 
to  Its  shareholders  to  exchange  up  to  8.4  mil- 
lion General  Motors  shares  on  the  basis  of 
3V4  General  Motors  shares  for  each  Christi- 
ana share.  As  a  result  of  this  offer,  which 
expired  on  February  8,  4,487,000  General  Mo- 
tors shares  were  exchanged  for  over  1,380,000 
Christiana  shares.  On  March  8  Christiana 
made  a  final  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  General  Motors  stock  In  the 
amount  of  one-third  share  of  General  Mo- 
tors for  each  share  of  Christiana.  Except 
for  457,000  shares  which  Christiana  will  sell 
on  March  23  to  pay  taxes,  this  final  distribu- 
tion will  complete  Christiana's  (and  Du 
Pont's)  divestiture  of  Its  General  Motors 
shares.  As  Indicated  above,  the  completed 
divestiture  by  Christiana  and  Du  Pont  will 
gross  an  estimated  $611  million  in  Federal 
revenue,  not  counting  any  additional  reve- 
nues which  will  accrue  when  the  Du  Pont 
family  members  sell  their  General  Motors 
stock  as  required  by  the  Court  decree. 

SUMMARY 

The  statute,  the  congressional,  judicial, 
and  administrative  records  clearly  demon- 
strate that: 

1.  The  1964  ruling  letter,  which  deleted 
the  exchange  condition  without  affecting  the 
applicability  of  Public  Law  87-403,  was  not 
only  consistent  with  the  law  and  the  Court 
decree,  but  the  only  position  which  the 
Service  could  adopt  as  a  matter  of  law. 

2.  Despite  the  clear  provision  of  the  stat- 
ute. Internal  Revenue  Service  conditioned  its 
1962  rulings  upon  an  alleged  moral  obliga- 
tion and  withdrew  the  conditions  after  It 
became  satisfied  that  the  final  divestiture  by 
Christiana  and  Du  Pont  would  produce  esti- 
mated gross  revenues  of  no  less  than  $470 
million. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


cxi- 
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U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  18.  1965. 
Re  United  States  v.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

&  Company  et  al. 
P.  J.  ZuGEHOER,  Esq., 

General  Counsel,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Dear  Mr.  Zugehoer:  Ordinarily  It  Is  the 
practice  of  this  Department  to  simply 
acknowledge  receipt  of  reports  filed  pursuant 
to  antitrust  judgments.  Your  letter  of 
January  11  which  reports  the  completion  of 
the  divestiture  of  63  million  shares  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  warrants  something  more. 

Du  Pont  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
orderly  and  prompt  manner  In  which  It  has 
compiled  with  the  Court's  direction  to  divest 
this  stock.  While  I  recognize  there  are  those 
who  win  not  agree.  I  firmly  believe  the  com- 
pletion of  this  portion  of  the  divestiture 
ordered  by  the  Court  Is  an  Important  step 
toward  Insuring  continuing  vigorous  com- 
petition and  health  in  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Orrick,  Jr., 
Assistant   Attorney   General, 

Antitrust  Division. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ED  SYERS  DESCRIBES  GUADALUPE 
MOUNTAINS  PARK  PROPOSAL  IN 
FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Congress  is  now  considering  legislation 
to  establish  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park  in  west  Texas.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  Senate  sponsor  of  the 
bill  authorizing  this  fine  addition  to  the 
National  Park  System. 

In  his  recent  message  on  national 
parks,  the  President  called  for  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  in  our  national  parks  sys- 
tem. This  area  is  a  mountainous  area 
35  miles  southwest  of  Carlsbad  Caverns, 
between  Carlsbad  Caverns  and  the  Big 
Bend  National  Park.  The  country 
around  this  area  is  misleading  in  ap- 
F>earance.  It  seems  to  be  semiarid,  al- 
most desert.  The  mountains  look  bar- 
ren. There  are  high  bluffs.  To  the  cas- 
ual visitor  this  is  a  barren  area,  but 
when  he  takes  the  road  up  the  canyons 
and  to  the  top,  there  are  springs,  run- 
ning water,  elk,  deer,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  wildlife. 

It  is  a  beautiful  area  which  has  tall 
timber  and  birdlife.  It  is  an  area  of 
great  beauty  and  historic  value.  Some 
of  its  points  of  interest  have  been  told 
in  an  interesting  article  entitled  "OfE 
Beaten  Trail — Guadalupes  Cast  Spell," 
published  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram of  January  17,  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  Jan.  17,  1965] 
Off  Beaten  Trail:   Guadalupes  Cast  Spell 
(By  Ed  Syers) 

"Just  old  mountains."  The  tourist  lady 
craned  from  her  car  window.  "What  na- 
tional park?     What's  so  special  up  there?" 

She  had  glimpsed  the  east  battlements  of 
Guadalupe  Peak  and  El  Capltan.  Then — 
bound  from  Carlsbad — she  was  gone,  down 
U.S.  62*8  steep-curling  pass,  to  drum  the 
desert's  salt  fiats  far  below,  toward  El  Paso. 

Like  most  of  us,  she'd  scanned  only  the 
stern  outer  walls  of  what  likely  will  be 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park — our 
second  In  America's  then  32.  .. 

"What's  special?"  seemsU-^alrly  asked 
below;  for  until  the  park,  yot^cannot  see  the 
vast  within:  A  sea  of  mountains — our  high- 
est, and  a  dozen  loftier  than  Big  Bend's. 
From  Apache  to  today's  big  ranches,  this 
wilderness  Is  private  and  wildly  unchanged. 

Those  high  crags'  green  tufts  are  forests, 
spilled  to  chasm-slashed  labyrinths,  begin- 
ning with  spectacular  McKittrlck  Canyon, 
north  of  El  Capltan.  As  early  as  1938,  na- 
tional parks  compared  them  with  any  Amer- 
ican wilderness  vista. 

You  see  only  rim.  These  Guadalupes — 
home  of  Geronlmo's  Apache — hide  their 
secrets. 

Like  a  swallowed  U.S.  cavalry  patrol.  And 
a  legendary  fortune  In  gold. 

And  so  the  Guadalupes  remain  forbidden 
until  Congress  links  over  110  square  miles 
of  range  to  Carlsbad,  north  toward  the 
Rockies.    But  you  needn't  pass  unseeing. 
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stop  with  the  Bob  Wests,  Just  under  the 
State  line  at  Nickel  Spring.  He's  a  strong- 
faced  former  lawman;  she's  known  moun- 
tains since  a  redheaded  kid,  riding  the 
Tetons  muleback.  You'll  meet  oldtlmers 
who  pretend  to  scofif  at  old  Guadalupe 
legend. 

They  can  describe  the  hidden  park — from 
north  of  Texas'  highest  peaks,  up  sheer 
gorges,  over  tall  slopes  standing  ponderosa 
pine  and  Douglas-flr,  down  mountain  mead- 
ows, to  sudden  precipice.  They  know  Mc- 
Kittrlck's  bouldered  bottom  tumbles  a  stream 
with  rainbow  trout;  and  high  are  elk  and 
bighorn.  Ultimately,  hikers  or  packriders 
should  ridge-trail  It  70  miles  to  the  caverns' 
entrance. 

Off  that  trail,  where  drop  canyons  well- 
named  Dark,  Blue,  Devil's  Den  and  the  rest — 
pocking  hundreds  of  caves — the  Guadalupes 
best  hide  their  secrets.  On  Apache  Reser- 
vation, north,  the  old  ones  know.  You  will 
have  to  imagine  and  guess. 

First,  visualize  your  range — a  tortiu-ed 
thrust  southeast  across  New  Mexico,  ending 
In  sheer  wall.  Just  within  Texas.  Now  •  •  • 
gold-rush   California  in  the  1849's. 

Prom  St.  Louis,  the  San  Francisco-bound 
emigrant  trains  slope  southwest — Memphis, 
Little  Rock  •  •  •  Into  Texas  above  today's 
Sherman,  and  on — fort,  spring,  and  river- 
crossing — past  Abilene,  San  Angelo  •  •  • 
Pecos  •  •  •  and  a  loop  north  under  El 
Capitan's  far-distant  trallmark  •  •  •  to  El 
Paso's  midway.  A  few  years,  this  will  be 
Butterfleld  Overland  Trail — six  passengers  to 
a  wild-muled,  sand-choked  stagecoach  for 
25  days. 

Here,  and  from  Davis  Mountains  south.  Is 
the  Apache's  deadliest  point  of  ambush. 

In  the  early  1850's.  one  train  is  massacred, 
below  the  pass.  U.S.  cavalry,  barely  saddled 
to  mountain,  trails  the  Apache  into  his 
Guadalupes.  Deep  into  pinnacle  and  preci- 
pice— doubling  and  back — they  pursue.  Now, 
turn  back.    Into  legend? 

Their  Captain  Bartlett  finds  no  trail  from 
the  blue  heights.  By  compass  afoot,  per- 
haps: The  cliffs  drop  sheer.  Leave  their 
horses?  Apaches  will  ride  them  ahead  to  am- 
btish.  They  save  ammunition,  drive  their 
mounts,  screaming,  over;  stagger  out  afoot. 

Into  legend?  A  hardnosed  cavalry,  later 
to  ride  any  trail  a  mustang  will  go,  chooses 
to  forget  it;  and  it  is  old  story,  lost  in  the 
Guadalupe  wilds. 

Yet  in  the  summer  of  1930,  three  El  Paso- 
ans,  exploring  remotely,  turn  up  bones  at  a 
cliff  base,  bring  back  Army  bits,  bridles,  and 
saddle  leather  stamped  "U.S."  Ask  an  old- 
timer  if  the  Guadalupes  sv/allowed  this  pa- 
trol.   He'll  shrug;  it's  a  big  country. 

Some  say  the  El  Pasoans  hunted  an  even 
deeper  secret  of  these  mountains — the  Lost 
Sublett  Mine — the  geologically  Impossible 
cache  over  the  rim  where  you  stand. 

Butterfield's  Concord  stages  are  Just  mem- 
ory, these  earliest  ISSO's,  when  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  drives  to  Southern  Pacific  Junction  at 
Sierra  Blanca.  to  the  south. 

T-P-ganglng  Is  an  old-time  prospector, 
William  Caldwell  Sublett.  He  shacks  his 
family  in  tiny,  desert  Monahans;  and  Is  over 
the  sands  to  Van  Horn  this  year  of  1881. 
They  know  him  loco,  those  rallhands;  they 
know,  too,  the  magic  of  his  water-witch. 

He  finds. 

Then  let  him  hunt  gold.  Pass  to  Apache's 
Guadalupes  is  55  miles  north. 

They  call  BUI  Sublett,  "Old  Ben,"  try  to 
Josh  his  week's-long  disappearances.  Yet 
now.  In,  the  Odessa  saloon  that  calls  him 
crazy,  he  turns  up  for  drinks  all  around. 
He  spreads  a  fist  of  gold  nuggets,  pebble- 
sized.    They  quit  laughing.     Where,  Bill? 

They  souse  him.  try  to  worm  It  from  him. 
threaten  him.  His  old  eyes  haze;  an  Apache 
friend  showed  him.  They  trail  him,  circling 
for  the  Guadalupes,  run  always  Into  his  rlfie. 
Will  he  share  his  secret  for,  say  •  •  •  $1,- 
000?    The  old  man  snorts. 


He  can  take  that  much  from  his  mine  In 
a  week. 

He  takes  an  Odessa  friend  once,  then  cele- 
brates their  strike  so  much,  the  other  man 
forgets  the  trail.  In  1887.  he  takes  his  son, 
Rolth  (Ross,  some  say) .  The  boy  remem- 
bers a  wild  trail  near  El  Capltan,  endlessly 
beyond,  a  chasm — knotted  rope  down. 

He  remembers  his  father,  out  with  the 
nuggets.     So  does  Odessa. 

At  deathbed  In  1892,  wlU  he  tell  his  son? 
The  old  eyes  fade  with  strain. 

"You'll  have  to  find  it  like  I  did,  son." 

And  Rolth  Sublett  tries,  from  Carlsbad 
country,  almost  to  his  death  a  decade  ago. 
There  w£is  a  quick  gorge:  A  hundred  feet 
wide,  maybe  as  deep;  a  tree — gone  now. 

"Hundred  canyons  like  that."  Bob  West 
looked  toward  the  east  rim  of  the  Guada- 
lupes, where  national  park  may  lie  beyond. 
"A  hundred  more,  you  can't  find." 

Bob  knows  geology,  says  gold's  not  up 
there.  Yet  old  Santa  Fe  archives  showed 
Spanish  mining  in  the  160O's.  Geronimo 
boasted  here  was  America's  richest  lode. 
And  gold — from  Japanese  coal  to  seawater — 
Is  where  you  find  It. 

So  what  do  you  do?  You  shrug  It  off. 
Maybe  there  never  was  a  mine — but  a  cache. 
Maybe  California  gold  on  the  way  back  •  •  • 
ambushed,  hidden,  forgotten.  Did  he  be- 
lieve it's  still  up  there?  Bob  Just  gave  a 
slow  smile. 

One  thing  he  does  believe.  That  hurrying 
tourist  lady  didn't  know  what  she  saw. 

I  believe  that,  too;  and  so  will  you,  when 
they  open  the  park  In  a  few  years. 

Meantime.  I'll  be  up  the  Guadalupes  by 
spring. 

I'll  let  you  know  If  it's  gold  •  •  •  or  view. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  area  has 
historical  importance.  In  the  early  days, 
the  stage  coaches  traveled  this  route 
before  there  were  railroads  to  the  West. 
The  route  was  followed  by  the  49'ers  on 
their  way  to  the  California  gold  fields. 
The  area  is  important  now  not  only  for 
purposes  of  recreation  and  beauty,  but 
also  for  its  historical  importance. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  THE 
COLD  WAR  VETERAN  OUTLINED 
IN  ARTICLE  "THE  PHONY  LOT- 
TERY" IN  THE  NEW  LEADER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  in  Congress  and  still 
more  has  been  written  in  the  press  about 
the  gross  inequities  in  political  and  social 
opportimity  afforded  many  American 
citizens  today.  Nowhere  is  there  a  more 
unjust,  unreasonable,  and  harmful  dis- 
crimination among  Americans  than  in 
the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
provide  for  the  modern-day  cold  war 
veteran. 

The  modern-day  cold  war  veteran  is 
the  one  person  in  our  society  against 
whom  the  Government  itself  discrimi- 
nates. The  original  GI  bill  of  rights  for 
the  World  War  II  veterans  and  GI  bill 
for  the  veterans  of  the  Korean  war  con- 
flict recognized  the  obligation  owed  by 
the  American  people  to  the  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces  during  these  crucial 
periods.  At  this  very  moment,  in  areas 
of  hardship  and  deprivation  throughout 
the  globe,  thousands  of  servicemen  are 
placing  their  futures  and  their  lives  on 
the  line  to  protect  this  citadel  of  democ- 
racy, yet  they  leave  the  Armed  Forces 
to  face  the  competitive  and  rapidly  pro- 
gressing civilian  community  unaided  in 
the  quest  for  needed  technical,   voca- 


tional, or  professional  knowledge.  The 
valiant  men  and  women  of  World  War  II 
received  help.  The  brave  men  of  Korea 
got  benefits.  Why  should  the  heroes  of 
the  ruthless  cold  war  be  discriminated 
against? 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  not  only  is 
such  discrimination  tmfair,  unjust,  and 
inequitable,  but  it  is  even  worse.  It  acts 
to  rob  the  American  economy  and  the 
American  culture  of  the  best  available 
resource  of  intellectual  strength  and 
vigor.  An  article  written  by  Mr.  Burton 
Hersh  and  appearing  in  the  March  1, 
1965,  issue  of  the  New  Leader  magazine 
sets  out  with  unusual  clarity  and  effec- 
tiveness the  plight  of  the  hero  of  our 
times — the  cold  war  veteran.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  en- 
titled "The  Phony  Lottery"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  "Phont  Lottery" 
(By  Burton  Hersh) 

Six  years  ago.  speaking  with  characteristic 
heat  in  a  Senate  committee  hearing  on  the 
proposed  "cold  war  GI  bill,"  Senator  Waynb 
Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  deplored  the 
"sad  but  true  fact  that  In  the  handling  of 
the  military  manpower  program  of  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  we  are  not  too  far 
removed  from  the  escapism  that  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  as  far  as  military 
service  is  concerned."  Morse's  remark  was 
undeniable  even  then.  It  also  was  discom- 
forting. But  it  was  only  after  President 
Johnson  took  office  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  to  face  up  to  the  worsening  draft 
situation. 

Last  June  22,  the  Pentagon  announced  the 
instigation  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  man- 
power study — a  million  dollars  worth — since 
World  War  II.  The  results  of  this  study  are 
due  next  month.  The  current  draft  law  ex- 
pires In  1967;  by  then,  the  administration  is 
expected  to  present  to  Congress  a  legislative 
program  designed  to  redress  the  abuses  of  a 
Selective  Service  System  that  its  own  Direc- 
tor, Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  regards  as 
having  degenerated  Into  a  "phony  lottery." 

What,  In  the  20  cold  war  years,  happened 
to  the  brave  old  notion  of  a  universal  mili- 
tary obligation?  It  was.  In  a  word, 
swamped — by  economics,  events,  and  the 
coming  of  age  of  too  many  people  at  once. 
Each  President — first  Eisenhower,  then  Ken- 
nedy, then  Johnson — was  compelled  to  bail 
steadily.  And  as  the  draft  quotas  decreased, 
the  number  of  exemption  categories  in- 
creased. Meanwhile,  by  Executive  order, 
benefit  after  benefit  was  taken  from  the  re- 
turning serviceman  (now  reclassified  "peace- 
time inductee")  until  virtually  none  remains 
except  the  Defense  Department's  assurance 
that  "the  military  obligation  Is  the  normal 
way  of  life  for  young  men  today  and  requires 
no  special  reward." 

By  early  1963,  however,  an  Imperative  con- 
cern was  beginning  to  agitate  those  Senators 
who  were  digging  among  the  roots  of  draft 
policies :  Not  only  was  the  country  being  de- 
prived of  a  whole  generation  of  better  trained 
men  at  a  time  when  no  skill  meant  no  Job. 
but  a  combination  of  accident,  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  above  all.  executive  fiat  had  created 
a  situation  that  made  it  possible,  even  ex- 
pected, that  young  men  who  came  from  fam- 
ilies with  money  and  Influence  would  evade 
extended  military  service.  As  Fred  Black- 
well,  a  former  counsel  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  remarked:  "For 
the  most  part  the  military  obligation  has,  in 
fact,  superimposed  Itself  on  lower  Income 
families." 
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Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war,  our  draft 
nniicles  have  suffered  two  profound,  if  gen- 
ially unnoticed,  modiflcattons.  The  first  Is 
fhe  verv  existence  of  the  draft  in  peacetime. 
It  has  been  traditional  In  the  United  States 
that  men  are  not  compelled  to  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces  except  when  the  country  is  Im- 
mediately threatened  by  attack.  The  second 
innovation  came  directly  out  of  the  services- 
need  for  more  men  than  they  believe  could 
be  procured  by  normal  recruiting,  but  for 
fewer  than  would  naturally  become  available 
as  each  generation  reaches  draftable  age. 

As  one  Department  of  Defense  spokesman 
put  it:  Though  the  obligation  is  universal, 
the  actual  service  is  not;  it  is  now  very  selec- 
tive indeed.  Statisticians  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  estimate  that  this  year  fully  60  per- 
cent of  the  26-year-olds  (the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration established  26  as  the  effective 
cutoff  year  for  the  local  draft  boards)  will 
have  avoided  the  draft  permanently:  13  per- 
cent by  means  of  one  of  the  6 -month  active 
duty  programs,  47  percent  by  falling  Into  one 
of  the  fast-multiplying  categories  in  which 
deferment  Is  tantamount  to  exemption. 
Thus,  in  realty,  only  a  minority  serves. 

The  draft  avoiders  In  general  make  up  an 
unlikely  crowd.  The  very  existence  of  mental 
and  physical  standards  has  always  kept  the 
truly  hopeless  out  of  the  services,  and  since 
1958,  when  Congress  raised  the  entrance  re- 
quirements, many  a  genial  mouth-breather 
has  found  himself  passed  over.  Married  men 
escape.  Fathers  escape.  Public  officials,  con- 
Bcientious  objectors,  "vital  workers  In  agri- 
culture or  industry,"  professional  athletes 
with  shin  splints — all  are  deferred.  A  key 
employee  in  almost  any  kind  of  undertak- 
ing—that Is,  usually,  a  Junior  executive  with 
access  to  the  boss — can  generally  come  by  an 
excuse  for  his  draft  board.  A  Fund  for  the 
Republic  report  reveals  that  there  are  as 
many  as  60  different  ways  tor  a  young  man  to 
fulfill  his  military  obligation  without  actu- 
ally serving  the  usual  time;  It  would  appear 
that  very  lew  have  not  been  used. 

Then  there  are  the  students.  Simply  being 
in  a  college  or  university — but  not  in  a 
trade  school — and  remaining  In  good  stand- 
ing guarantees  a  deferment.  Since  college 
still  Involves,  In  most  cases,  family  money, 
the  discriminatory  factor  IB  patent.  In  addi- 
tion, most  Jobs  Insuring  deferment  are  open 
to  the  college  man  alone.  These  categories 
were  determined  largely  by  Executive  order 
during  the  Elsenhower  years,  and  their 
boundaries  seem  to  have  suffered  progressive 
erosion  ever  since.  One  has  to  struggle 
against  the  suspicion  that  many  of  these 
Executive  orders  on  deferment  categories 
were  drawn  up  with  the  express  Interests 
of  the  upper  middle  classes  In  mind. 

A  look  at  the  makeup  of  that  minority 
group  whose  members  do  serve  is  even  more 
suggestive.  Of  the  perhaps  600,000  young 
men,  who  enter  the  servioe  every  year,  the 
great  majority,  around  half  a  million,  do  not 
wait  to  get  drafted;  they  are  driven  In.  They 
are  the  R.A.  (Regular  Army)  kids,  of  whom 
every  draftee  of  the  last  decade  has  seen 
plenty.  Most  are  between  17  and  19  years 
old.  About  half  of  them  have  finished  high 
school.  They  are  almost  all  from  what  soci- 
ologists call  "disadvantaged"  backgrounds — 
poor,  with  little  hope  of  higher  education, 
and  often  at  a  rambunctious  stage.  A  dis- 
proportionate number  are  nonwhlte. 

Most  of  these  boys  serve  either  3  or  4 
years — these  being  the  available  enlistment 
periods.  In  the  words  of  the  famous  report 
Ralph  J.  Cordlner  prepared  for  President 
Elsenhower  in  1957,  many  are  soon  "antag- 
onistic and  bitter  •  •  •  checking  off  the 
days  until  they  get  out."  About  75  percent 
do  quit  at  the  end  of  their  enlisted  hitches. 
A  large  nimaber  of  the  remaining  inductees, 
the  100,000  or  so  who  are  actually  drafted, 
are  of  a  different  background.  Most  were 
Just  beginning  to  settle  into  their  trades  or 
professions  when   the   w^l  came.     Fully   a 


third  have  completed  coUege  (the  equivalent 
figure  dvu-lng  World  War  II  ran  around  3 
percent) .  and  over  40  percent  have  had  some 
higher  education.  These  men  generally 
spend  their  2-year  hitches  xmder  the  en- 
thusiastic tutelage  of  career  sergeants  whose 
educational  levels  have  never  been  tabulated. 
With  the  draftees'  schooling  thrown  In. 
the  percentage  of  college-graduated  enlisted 
men  In  all  the  services  runs  to  1.5.  It  takes 
only  a  few  weeks  of  policing  cigarette  butts 
to  start  the  ex-college  boy  wondering  why 
he.  too — like  the  great  majority  of  his  edu- 
cated contemporaries — did  not  study  at  least 
one  of  those  60  possible  deferment  mecha- 
nisms. Few  In  this  group  make  a  career  of 
the  service. 

Any  hopes  a  boy  might  have  that  his  serv- 
ice time  will  not  prevent  him  from  catching 
up  with  his  generation  are  almost  certain 
to  be  blasted.  Released  from  active  service, 
he  Is  usually  farther  behind  than  before. 
A  Department  of  Labor  "Workers'  Fact  Book" 
concludes:  "It  is  generally  recognized  that 
a  period  of  military  service  places  a  worker 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  labor  market  due 
to  one  or  more  reasons  directly  traceable 
to  his  service;  such  as  lack  of  civilian  work 
experience,  older-than-normal  entrance  age 
for  Job  training.  Inability  to  utilize  military 
skills  in  civilian  occupation,  or  existence  of 
service-connected  disability." 

Victor  Wohlford,  a  leading  expert  In  the 
field  of  educational  administration,  has  also 
testified:  "The  existence  of  a  rather  plentiful 
labor  supply  makes  the  military  obligation  a 
matter  of  crucial  Importance.  Employers  are 
not  willing  to  invest  time  and  money  in 
training  men  who  might  be  taken  away  at 
any  time  by  the  draft  law."  The  new  vet- 
eran has  few  of  the  traditional  benefits — 
musterlng-out  pay,  veterans'  loans.  Insur- 
ance— to  tide  him  over,  and  takes  whatever 
Job  he  can  get,  usually  In  an  unskilled 
capacity  where  the  risk  of  layoff  Is  high. 

AU  this  Is  more  than  speculation.  Studies 
made  by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Approval  Agencies  have  determined  that  by 
the  early  sixties  unemployment  among  the 
4.5  million  cold  war  veterans  ran  at  close  to 
15  percent,  more  than  double  the  rate  for  the 
overall  age  group.  This  is  the  first  time  In 
our  modern  history  that  such  a  thing  has 
happened.  Veterans  heretofore  have  out- 
stripped nonveterans  both  as  earners  and  as 
taxpayers. 

The  new  veteran's  Active  Reserve  obliga- 
tion— another  Innovation  of  the  last  dec- 
ade— makes  Job  h\mtlng  tougher  still:  It 
means  several  years  of  weekly  meetings,  2 
weeks  each  summer  In  a  training  camp,  and 
a  place  at  the  head  of  the  line  In  case  of 
trouble.  Most  of  the  reservists  called  up 
In  1961  for  a  year  on  active  duty  had  at 
least  2  years  already  behind  them.  The 
logic  apparently  was  that  they  had  the  crit- 
ical skills  the  6-monthers  lacked. 

Obviously,  the  disadvantages  at  which  our 
cold  war  veterans  find  themselves  are  un- 
intended consequences  of  ovir  Jerry-built  sys- 
tem of  exemption  and  selection — a  system 
that  Just  grew,  and  then  collided  with  the 
economic  realities  of  the  moment.  Simul- 
taneously, the  draft  requirement  Itself  has 
been  adrift  on  the  changing  strategic  plans 
of  the  old  and  new  administrations,  and  so 
the  abuses  of  the  system  have  been  com- 
pounded. 

The  Eisenhower  administration,  spurred 
by  the  findings  of  the  Bradley  and  Cordlner 
reports,  came  to  regard  the  2-year  Inductee 
as  disgruntled,  scarcely  trained,  and  there- 
fore all  but  useless.  The  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  2-year  draft  was  Insisted  upon  as 
a  necessary  goad  to  force  young  men  Into 
their  initial — and,  hopefully,  more  ex- 
tended— enlistments.  But  the  effect  of  the 
draft  on  the  lives  of  the  more  promising  was 
to  be  reduced  Insofar  as  possible;  hence  the 
Executive  order  loopholes. 


War,  in  the  Elsenhower  administration's 
opinion,  meant  either  a  small  local  action 
(professional  soldiers)  or  an  exchange  of 
nuclear  haymakers  (professional  techni- 
cians) .  On  this  assmnptlon.  Congress  agreed 
to  the  extensive  6-month  programs,  which 
would  theoretically  skim  the  qviarter  of  a 
million  superior  draft-eligible  young  men 
off  the  top  every  year. 

The  services  themselves,  though,  were 
reluctant  to  authorize  so  many  short-term 
reservists:  Only  about  20  percent  of  the 
number  of  6-monthers  that  Congress  sug- 
gested were  actually  formed  into  Reserve 
units.  The  tendency  was  for  local  Infiuence 
to  determine,  as  In  the  National  Guard,  J\ist 
who  got  Into  these  few.  highly  desirable 
groups.  The  distinctions  of  background  were 
th\is  deepened. 

At  the  same  time,  added  service  fringe 
benefits — higher  pay,  proficiency  pay,  the 
new  "specialist"  ratings — were  Introduced  In 
the  effort  to  hold  military  careerists.  Ac- 
cordingly, anything  which  might  conceivably 
tempt  able  people  out  of  the  services,  and 
especially  the  reintroduced  GI  bill,  met  fierce 
Defense  Department  opposition. 

Although  the  Eisenhower  administration 
had  discontinued  application  of  traditional 
veterans'  benefits  to  post-Korean  returnees, 
it  did  persuade  Congress  to  allow  them  to 
draw  unemployment  compensation.  The 
Army  was  now  Just  a  job.  albeit  a  comptil- 
sory  one.  Over  the  Elsenhower  years,  the 
actual  number  of  drafted  Inductees  per  year 
fell  from  265,039  In  fiscal  1954  to  60.293  In 
fiscal  1961.  In  effect,  Elsenhower  was  phas- 
ing out  the  draft  Army. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara,  however,  had 
strategic  Ideas  of  a  quite  different  sort.  "Op- 
tions," McNamara's  central  concept,  meant 
a  large  Army,  capable  of  fighting  all  grades 
of  wars.  The  draft  got  serlov.s  Immediately : 
157,654  men  were  drafted  in  fiscal  1962.  And 
up  from  there.  The  Implicit  excuse  of  the 
previous  administration  for  the  evident  In- 
equities— that  they  affected  only  a  very  few 
people,  and  for  only  a  few  years — was  now 
gone,  but  the  deferment  policies  (as  well 
as  the  opposition  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  reintro- 
ducing the  traditional  benefits)  are  still 
very  much  with  us.  The  lives  of  more, 
rather  than  fewer,  young  people  are  being 
permanently  convulsed. 

This  has  Imparted  a  new  urgency  to  the 
proposal  of  Senator  Ralph  Yakborough, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  head  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee.  His  bill  would  extend 
to  post-Korea  servicemen  the  main  provi- 
sions of  Its  Korean  war  predecessor,  although 
the  educational  payments,  being  exactly 
equal,  would  now  buy  less  schooling.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  continue  to  oppose  the  measure. 
YARBOROUGH  Is  apprehensive:  The  impli- 
cations of  a  further  hardening  of  ovir  general 
social  structure  as  a  result  of  unconsidered 
draft  policies  clearly  frighten  him.  "Who 
goes  to  college  in  this  country  depends  much 
more  on  how  much  money  he's  got  than  how 
much  brains  he's  got,"  Yabborough  charges. 
"The  GI  bills  changed  that  to  some  extent, 
for  a  while,  and  Just  think  of  all  the  good 
It  did.  All  the  trained  people  it  gave  us, 
all  the  tax  money  it  has  already  generated 
by  radically  Increasing  people's  earning 
power.  For  99  percent  of  the  people  In  the 
country  a  quantum  of  education  equals  a 
quantum  of  success  In  life. 

"The  GI  bin,"  Yarborouch  adds.  "Is  the 
only  ald-to-educatlon  measure  that  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  individual,  gets  away  from  the 
Issues  of  race  and  religion  that  bog  down 
so  much  legislation  around  here.  You've 
got  a  social  unbalance  In  the  United  States 
anyway,  and  the  draft  Just  accentuates  It. 
In  effect,  the  Government  Is  creating  an  ad- 
versity of  fate  for  Its  most  underprivileged 
minority,  those  loyal  citizens  who  don't  duck 
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their  service.  We  talk  a  lot  about  the  cold 
war  and  the  rest  of  It.  But  right  now  there 
Is  only  one  American  who  is  In  It,  living  It. 
And  he's  our  'peacetime'  serviceman." 


■a- 


SCHIEBEL  ARTICLES  BRING  ECON- 
OMY IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
economy  in  this  $100  billion  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  was  never  more  im- 
portant. Occasionally  the  press  makes  a 
magnificient  contribution  to  Federal 
economy. 

In  1964,  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 
carried  several  articles  by  Kenneth 
Schiebel  which  represent  just  such  a  con- 
tribution. Mr.  Schiebel  is  a  correspond- 
ent not  only  for  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  but  also  for  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
State  Journal.  He  is  a  man  whose  work 
I  have  grown  to  know  and  respect  for  its 
honesty  and  technical  excellence.  He  is 
a  reporter  with  many  years  of  experience 
in  Washington.  To  my  knowledge — and 
I  have  seen  and  read  a  number  of  his 
stories — he  has  always  done  a  remark- 
ably competent  job  of  reporting  the  facts 
objectively  and  fairly. 

Mr.  Schiebel's  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal  article  on  Air  Force  planes 
brought  a  sharp  warning  to  the  Pentagon 
in  advance  of  the  1964  political  cam- 
paigning, to  make  doubly  sure  that 
junkets  were  not  condoned  for  political 
purposes. 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  and  its 
correspondent  showed  commendfble 
alertness  and  interest  in  this  matter. 

I  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  It  Is  most  useful  when  the 
press  of  the  country  can  make  a  specific, 
concrete  contribution  to  the  economy. 
Mr.  Schiebel  has  done  just  this. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  K.  WATSON. 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUSI- 
NESS MACHINES  CORP. 

Mr.  PROXM-RE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  successful 
executives  in  the  business  world  is  Mr. 
Arthur  K.  Watson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  International  Business 
Machines'  World  Trade  Corp. 

Mr.  Watson  has  not  only  been  success- 
ful in  this  country,  but  he  has  also  had 
great  exper  ence  in  the  foreign  sales  of 
his  products  in  the  world  market.  He 
understands  our  balance-of-pavments 
situation  from  a  very  pragma*  ic  view- 
point. He  is  not  only  a  businessman, 
but  he  is  also  a  citizen  who  has  elo- 
quently and  wisely  expressed  his  con- 
cern over  rrovernmental  problems. 

On  March  1,  1965,  Mr.  Watson  ad- 
dressed the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit. 
In  the  course  of  that  address,  he  made 
a  very  interesting  analysis  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  He  made 
some  specific  suggestions,  including  an 
effort  to  call  the  attention  of  Detroit 
businessmen  to  that  long-range  part  of 
our  balance-of -payments  dilemma  which 
unfortunately  has  been  g  ven  very  little 
attention,  even  by  economists.  That 
concerns  the  development  of  adequate 
international  liquidity  when  the  dollar 
deficit  that  has  been  financ  n?  interna- 
tional trade  is  eliminated  by  our  correc- 


tion of  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. No  matter  how  we  fare  in  improv- 
ing our  balance-of-payments  situation, 
it  is  clear  that  with  a  finite  amount  of 
gold,  or,  at  least  an  amount  of  gold  that 
is  increasing  at  a  very  slow  rate,  with  a 
rapid  increase  in  world  trade,  which  has 
doubled  in  the  last  10  or  12  years,  and 
with  the  growth  of  our  economy  and 
economies  all  over  the  world  we  shall 
need  far  more  international  liquidity  in 
the  future  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

If  we  succeed  in  correcting  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit,  it  will  mean 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  serious 
deflationary  effect  on  world  trade  and 
on  the  economies  of  countries  overseas 
and  here  in  America  with  depressions 
and  heavy  unemployment,  unless  at  the 
same  time  we  somehow  find  a  way  to 
develop  a  more  effective  international 
liquidity  system. 

Mr.  Watson  has  made  some  helpful 
practical  suggestions  in  that  connection, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  before  the  Economic  Club  of 
Detroit  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Economic  Club  of  DETRorr,  Remarks  by 

A.  K.  Watson.  Senior  Vice  President,  IBM 

Corp.,  and  Ch.airman  of  the  Board,  IBM 

World  Trade  Corp.,  March  1,  1965 

A  cautious  man  should  always  start  a 
speech  with  a  joke.  That  way,  if  he  is  not 
remembered  as  a  pundit,  at  least  he  may  be 
remembered  as  a  wit. 

The  story  I  want  to  tell  is  about  the  typi- 
cal American.  This  typical  American,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  is  a  man  who  returns  from 
an  Italian  mov'.e  in  his  German  car,  sits 
down  to  his  Danish  desk,  pours  himself  a 
cup  of  Brazilian  coffee  into  an  English  cup, 
picks  up  his  Japanese  ball  point  pen  and 
begins  a  letter: 

Dear  Senator,  he  writes,  something  must 
be  done  about  the  outflow  of  American  gold. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  I  want  to  point 
out  about  that  story. 

To  begin  with,  some  variation  on  it  occurs 
in  nearly  every  country  in  the  free  world. 

Usually,  It  is  the  Frenchman,  or  the  Ger- 
man, or  the  Britisher,  shaving  with  a  Schick 
razor,  brushing  his  teeth  with  Colgate,  climb- 
ing into  his  Opel,  or  Simca,  or  British  Ford, 
buying  a  Coke  •  •  •  and  so  it  goes. 

The  other  thing  is  that  story  is  dated.  It 
goes  back  5  or  more  years,  back  to  the  days 
when  the  Europeans  seemed  to  have  the  un- 
canny ability  to  undersell  our  consumer  prod- 
ucts right  here  in  our  own  markets  and 
underbid  us  in  the  rest  of  the  world  •  •  •  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  when  they  sent 
a  salesman  to  Africa,  he  always  turned  out 
to  be  fluent  in  SwahlU  while  our  guy  couldn't 
write  a  coherent  memo  in  English  to  explain 
why  he  lost  the  business. 

What  all  this  Illustrates  I  hope  is  a  kind 
of  international  economic  pendulum,  and  its 
related  political  pendulum.  Those  pendu- 
lums have  swung  steadily  from  one  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  other  over  the  past  20 
years. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  first  postwar  swing 
of  the  pendulum,  the  old  dollar-gap  days. 

In  1945,  Europe  was  destitute,  demoralized, 
and  divided  between  the  free  and  Communist 
worlds.  The  United  States,  in  contrast,  was 
rich,  vigorous,  united,  and  surging  ahead. 

Our  answer  to  help  Europe,  to  save  it  in 
fact,  was  the  Marshall  plan.  In  the  decade 
that  followed;  that  plan — and  other  forms  of 
American  assistance — worked  wonders 
throughout  the  world. 


We  were  successful  In  reviving  Europe.  la 
fact,  by  the  mld-1950's  a  lot  of  American 
businessmen  were  beginning  to  wonder  if  we 
weren't  too  successful. 

The  factories  we  help  rebuild  were  some- 
times better  than  our  own.  The  laborer  of 
Europe  and  Japan  was  willing  to  work  harder 
and  accept  less  reward  for  the  effort  than 
most  Americans.  By  1957,  talk  of  dollar  gaps 
had  disappeared  and  American  industry  be- 
gan to  recognize  it  had  a  competitive  battle 
on  its  hands.    What  did  we  do? 

Many  things.  By  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's,  American  business  was  redesigning 
products  to  suit  foreign  tastes,  it  was  intensi- 
fylng  export  drives  and,  most  of  all,  it  was 
leapfrogging,  trade  and  tariff  barriers  by 
expanding  abroad. 

We  met  the  competitive  challenge  and  then 
some.  In  the  past  6  years,  merchandise  ex- 
ports Increased  55  percent  by  $9  billion. 

The  result  was  and  Is  a  huge  merchandise 
trade  surplus,  $6.5  billion  here  and  an  almost 
equal  trade  deficit  In  Europe. 

If  trade  were  the  only  item  It  wduld  be 
Europe,  not  the  United  States,  worrying 
about  the  outflow  of  gold.  It  isn't  Europe 
we  know,  because  of  the  other  pendulum,  the 
political  one.  We're  honoring  huge  commit- 
ments abroad,  military  and  economic. 

In  fact,  there  is  I  think  a  very  great 
temptation  on  the  part  of  most  of  us  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame  at  them.  Business 
has  done  its  share,  we  say,  now  It's  up  to 
Government.  Let's  examine  that  a  little  more 
closely. 

Just  what  are  these  commitments  and  how 
much  can  we  cut  from  them? 

General  Bork,  In  his  program  notes,  men- 
tioned a  favorite  whipping  boy,  foreign  aid. 
He  used  the  figure  $3.7  billion  a  year.  I 
think  that  is  a  little  on  the  high  side  but 
even  if  it  is  accurate  It  should  not  be  tied 
Into  the  balance-of-payments  problem. 
Only  a  fraction  of  aid,  they  are  estimating 
$467  million  this  year,  is  an  actual  outflow 
of  dollars.  The  rest  is  so-called  "tied"  aid— 
the  money  has  to  be  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

Even  that,  I  agree,  is  a  lot  of  money.  Yet, 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  alternative,  cutting 
aid,  would  in  the  long  run  be  far  more  cost- 
ly. There  is  many  a  government  in  the  free 
world  today  whose  viability  rests  on  those 
marginal  aid  dollars.  If  they  go,  an  ally,  or 
neutral  may  go  into  the  other  camp.  Now 
how  much— to  be  coldblooded  about  it- 
would  that  cost  us?     A  lot  more. 

Another  popular  place  to  cut  the  outflow 
of  dollars  is  our  offshore  military  establish- 
ment. Its  cost  is  large,  $2.8  billion  last  year. 
But  just  where  do  you  want  to  cut?  Just 
which  ally  do  you  want  to  ask  to  do  more? 

Can  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam?  Berlin? 
Western  Europe?  What  happens  if  we  do? 
I  don't  pretend  to  know.  What  I  do  know 
is  that  a  lot  of  midnight  oil  has  been  burned 
in  defense  departments  around  the  world 
to  try  to  find  an  answer  to  these  questions 
and  if  anybody  has  found  it,  he  has  been  aw- 
fully timid  about  telling  the  rest  of  us.' 

This,  I'm  afraid,  leaves  us  with  only  two 
significant  items  left  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments ledger — tourism  and  capital  export- 
direct,  portfolio  or  loans. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  we  would  limit 
an  American  citizen's  ri?ht  to  travel  abroad 
and  as  for  the  trinkets  they  buy  when  they 
travel  the  duty  free  exemption  Is  already 
down  to  $100  and  may  be  dropped  to  zero. 

I  doubt  if  it  would  have  much  effect — un- 
less the  rigors  of  getting  through  U.S.  cus- 
toms totally  discouraged  tourists. 

Whit  I'm  afraid  all  this  comes  down  to — 
like  it  or  not — Is  that  there  are  only  tw6 
significant  factors  in  the  whole  balance-of- 
payments  mix  that  we  can  do  very  much 
about — at  least  in  the  short  run.  They  are 
merchandise  exports,  and  capital  exports. 
Washington  has  turned  to  us  in  the  business 
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community  because  we're  the  only  place  it 
can  turn. 

For  just  about  the  same  reason,  I  think 
there  Is  only  one  response  we  can  give — 
complete  support  to  President  Johnson's 
program.  The  alternative  to  voluntary  re- 
straint on  capital  exports,  to  name  one  part 
of  the  program.  Is  compulsory  restraints  and 
I  for  one  don't  want  It  to  come  to  that.  But 
there  is  a  lot  more  we  can  do,  and  let  me 
Just  mention  three  steps  that  can  help. 

First,  and  the  healthiest  possibility  of  all. 
Is  e.xports.  Between  1963  and  1964,  U.S. 
exports  shot  up  14  percent.  I  think  every 
one  of  us  in  an  exporting  business  should 
try  for  at  least  that  much  more  this  year 
and  next  year.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  medium 
size  and  smaller  businesses  should  be  en- 
couraged to  begin  thinking  of  exports.  It  Is 
a  big  world  and  there  is  room  for  everybody. 
If  we  could  sell  nearly  $23  billion  worth  of 
goods  abroad  last  year,  why  can't  we  sell  $28 
billion  this  year? 

The  second  step  is  to  begin  borrowing 
overseas.  Money  costs  more  In  Europe  and 
Japan  but  in  a  sense  it  Is  worth  more — for 
investments  on  the  average  give  greater  re- 
turns. Through  the  use  of  foreign  capital 
we  can  continue  building  abroad  without 
deepening  our  payments  deficit.  Inciden- 
tally, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
praised  General  Motors  for  using  this  type 
of  financing  to  cover  half  the  costs  of  its 
huge,  new  assembly  plant  in  Antwerp.  More 
American  businesses  can  and  will  do  this 
kind  of  financing  to  relieve  pressure  on  the 
dollar. 

Third,  we've  got  to  sell' this  idea  of  in- 
ternational ownership — an  idea  whose  prin- 
cipal prophet  is  Fred  Donner.  We  have  to 
encourage  portfolio  investment  by  the  Euro- 
peans and  Japanese  In  American  companies. 
And  we  have  to  encourage  direct  investments 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  over  $70 
billion — at  book  value — invested  overseas. 
Foreign  capital  invested  here  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that. 

Now  all  these  ingredients  compounded  to- 
gether, offer  a  promising  palliative;  they 
can,  if  we  work  at  them,  stem  the  outflow. 
Yet,  I'm  not  satisfied  with  them,  for  I 
fii'^k  they  tend  to  conceal  a  flaw  that  is 
going  to  hound  us  whether  the  gold  is  mov- 
ing from  our  side  of  the  aiale,  down  in  lower 
Manhattan,   to  Europe's,  o\r  back  again. 

The  really  regrettable  thing  about  the  cur- 
rent crisis  is  not  so  much  that  we're  In  It, 
but  that  we're  not  talking  In  terms  of  how 
to  get  permanently  out  of  It^ 

What  the  problem  illustrates  Is  not  the 
classic  case  of  a  nation  living  beyond  its 
means.  The  United  States  Is  not  living  be- 
yond its  means. 

Nor  can  I  really  become  very  enthusiastic 
about  a  sharp  rise  in  interest  rates  to  lure 
short-term  capital  back  to  tJie  United  States. 
It  simply  makes  no  sense  to  apply  the  crakes 
on  an  expansion  that  made  us  grow  In  GNP 
by  $40  billion  last  year  to  offset  a  $3  billion 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

The  only  long-run  course  I  can  see  is  to  be- 
gin questioning  the  basic  monetary  arrange- 
ments that  put  us  Into  this  awkward  posi- 
tion in  the  first  place. 

I  won't  pretend  to  be  a  monetary  techni- 
cian, but  it  is  my  understanding  that  we 
are  essentially  operating  under  international 
arrangements  made  two  decades  ago  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods.  Maybe  we're  seljlng  a  1944  model 
In  1965 's  market. 

At  least  it  is  obvious  that  $40  billion  worth 
of  gold,  the  entire  world's  supply,  is  not 
going  to  be  enough  to  support  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  currency  and 
credit  afloat  In  the  world.  In  saying  this, 
I'ni  not  advocating  a  return  to  gold  or  an 
abandonment  of  it.  I'm  just  suggesting  that 
other  things  in  the  world  also  have  value. 
Plant  and  equipment  for  example.  We've 
got  that  $70  billion  worth  of  assets  over- 
seas—much more  if  you  ev£»l,uate  it  at  mar- 


ket value  Yet,  It  counts  for  nothing  in  the 
international  reckoning.  What  would  the 
balance  sheets  of  our  businesses  look  like 
if  we  only  counted  current  assets  and  cur- 
rent liabilities? 

Would  we  be  asking  the  central  bankers 
and  the  international  monetary  people  too 
much  If  we  asked  them  to  read  the  rest  of 
the  balance  sheet?  In  fact,  Is  It  altogether 
Impossible  to  create  a  new  kind  of  dollar 
currency  backed  not  by  gold  but  by  the 
assets  of  American  business  abroad?  Gold  Is 
wonderful  for  jewelers  and  dentists,  but  do 
we  have  to  base  the  whole  free  world's  econ- 
omy on  it? 

Finally,  I  think  It  is  time  for  expanded  and 
far  more  Imaginative  tools  in  our  interna- 
tional financial  arrangements.  Certainly 
financial  discipline  sometimes  has  to  be  Im- 
posed on  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  But, 
that  is  not  the  basis  of  our  present  problem. 
We're  sound  financially. 

Yet,  what  we  find  ourselves  doing  is  per- 
verting social  and  economic  good — In  this 
case  the  export  of  capital — to  fit  into  the  nar- 
row confines  of  what  may  be  an  obsolete 
system. 

The  truth  is  we  can  do  it  for  awhile,  but 
let's  plan  for  a  time  when  we  don't  have  to 
do  it. 

You  know,  in  our  military  arrangements. 
If  they  are  any  analogy,  we've  managed  to 
build  through  NATO  and  SEATO  a  fairly 
sound  and  healthy  system  of  International 
alliances  with  a  reasonably  equitable  sharing 
of  costs.  I  believe  we  can  match  this  In  our 
international  financial  arrangements.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  construct  a  system  that  will  give 
the  free  world  the  elbow  room  It  needs  to 
grow  without  these  unending  balance-of- 
payments  crises  that  alternately  hound  us 
and  Europe. 

Last  year,  when  the  bankers  left  the  IMP 
meeting  in  Tokyo  they  announced  that  the 
system  was  really  all  right.  It  just  needed  a 
little  expanding  here  and  there. 

Well,  it  wasn't  all  right,  and  It  needs  more 
than  a  little  expanding.  We're  businessmen, 
most  of  us.  not  bankers,  and  I'll  be  happy  to 
leave  the  details  to  them.  I  won't  pretend 
to  Judge  between,  say,  the  Trlffln  plan  and 
Jacques  Rueff's  proposals  to  return  to  gold. 
Just  two  things  are  clear  to  me  now: 

First,  we've  got  to  do  everjrthing  we  can 
to  support  President  Johnson's  program.  It 
may  not  prove  to  be  a  long-range  solution, 
but  it  Is  the  only  short-range  one. 

Second,  we've  got  to  demand  a  better  and 
broader  system  of  international  finance.  The 
system  has  to  be  tailored  to  fit  economies,  not 
economies  to  fit  the  system. 

We've  got  every  right  to  ask  for  this,  and 
Detroit.  March  1,  1965,  Is  as  good  a  place  and 
time  as  any  to  begin.    Thank  you. 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS— STATE- 
MENT BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
G.  Griffith  Johnson,  who  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, appeared  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  testimony  on  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  He  had  a  very  in- 
teresting paper.  Among  other  things,  he 
pointed  out  that  our  adverse  balance  of 
payments  since  1957  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  it  easier  to  reduce  restrictions 
on  trade  because  so  many  countries  have 
our  deficit  dollars  and  are  willing  and 
able  to  spend  them.  So  they  are  much 
less  concerned  than  they  otherwise  would 
be  about  their  own  tariff  situation.  To 
the  extent  that  they  feel  they  have  the 
ability  to  buy  in  this  country  and  have 


the  dollars,  anyway,  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  expand  their  trade  by  reducing 
their  tariffs.  He  emphasized  that  we 
should  work  while  we  try  to  correct  our 
adverse  balance  of  payments,  to  make 
sure  there  is  adequate  international  li- 
quidity so  that  we  do  not  restrict  trade 
in  the  future.  This  coimtry  is  the  world's 
greatest  trading  country.  Millions  of 
American  jobs  depend  on  a  healthy  and 
expanding  international  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Johnson's  statement  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Assistant  Seceetabt  of  State 
G.  Griffith  Johnson,  Before  the  Sub- 
committee ON  International  Finance, 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, March  16,  1965 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  committee  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  expanding  exports  as  a  contribution 
to  the  elimination  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit.  The  continuation  of  large 
deficits  In  our  balance  of  payments  could 
create  major  dlfllculties  for  the  achievement 
of  our  economic  objectives  of  sound  and 
steady  growth  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is 
therefore  urgent  to  reduce  the  deficit  sharply 
and  quickly — but  without  major  damage  to 
the  international  economy.  The  President's 
10-point  program  meets  that  need. 

In  a  number  of  major  respects,  the  inter- 
national financial  situation  of  the  United 
States  currently  presents  a  paradox.  In 
1964  we  had  an  unprecedented  surplus  in 
trade  and  services — $5.9  billion  on  commer- 
cial account.  We  had  an  unprecedented 
trade  surplus — $3.7  billion  In  commercial 
trade — more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as 
large  as  that  of  West  Germany,  whose  trade 
surplus  was  the  second  largest  In  the  world. 
Since  1960  we  have  Improved  our  com- 
merical  surplus  by  $2.2  billion  and  reduced 
the  net  deficit  In  Government  dollar  ex- 
penditures abroad  by  $1.2  billion.  This  total 
improvement  of  $3.4  billion  almost  matches 
the  $3.9  bUUon  deficit  In  1960.  Yet  in  1964 
we  still  had  a  deficit  of  $3  billion. 

What  happened,  as  you  know.  Is  that  over 
this  period  there  has  been  a  large  Increase 
In  the  outflow  of  private  capital,  which  in- 
creased by  over  $2>4  billion  between  1960 
and  1964.  Almost  $2  billion  of  the  Increase 
came  in  1964  alone,  when  the  gross  outflow 
exceeded  $6Vi  billion.  It  was  therefore  quite 
appropriate  that  the  President's  program — 
while  calling  for  action  In  all  areas  of  In- 
ternational accounts  Including  exports — 
focused  attention  on  the  capital  outflow  to 
the  developed  countries.  This  is  the  area 
responsible  for  the  persistence  of  the  def- 
icit and  where  major  improvement  must  be 
sought  at  this  time. 

My  main  theme  here,  however,  is  trade. 
There  Is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make 
about  the  measure  of  our  commercial  trade 
surplus.  The  figure  of  $3.7  billion  is  exclu- 
sive of  our  Government-financed  exports — 
such  as  sales  under  Public  Law  480  and  our 
aid  program.  If  we  were  to  include  these  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services,  our  trade  sur- 
plus would  be  almost  $6.6  billion  and  our 
total  current  account  surplus  would  be  $9.4 
billion.  We  do  not  Include  them  in  an  analy- 
sis of  our  current  trade  position  because 
their  contribution  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  be  spread  over  a  very  long  period. 
For  example.  In  1964,  we  received  dollar  re- 
payments of  some  $150  million  on  previous 
aid  loans  and  used  almost  $300  million 
worth  of  foreign  currencies  generated  under 
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these  programs  to  substitute  for  dollar  ex- 
penditures. 

The  performsince  of  our  exports  recently 
Is  reassuring  about  our  world  competitive 
position.  In  the  late  fifties  and  etirly  sixties 
our  exporting  industries  have  had  to  adjust 
to  the  emergence  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  as  major  exporters  to  the  world  as  the 
process  of  rehabilitating  their  domestic  econ- 
omies was  virtually  complete. 

It  was  in  that  period  that  extreme  concern 
was  expressed  about  the  loss  of  U.S.  com- 
petitive position  in  the  world.  Our  share  of 
world  exports  was  declining  from  the  ab- 
normally high  levels  achieved  after  World 
War  n  when  we  were  the  roajor  supplier  to 
the  world.  This  decline  appears  to  have  bot- 
tomed out  in  1963,  and  in  1964  we  actually 
increased  oiir  share  of  world  exports  sub- 
stantially. 

We  have  been  aided  in  this  recovery  by  a 
nxunber  of  factors:  (1)  the  remarkable  sta- 
bility in  our  wholesale  price  level  since  1958 
while  prices  for  our  principal  competitors 
have  been  rising;  (2)  our  leadership  in  indus- 
trial technology;  (3)  substantial  growth  in 
the  economies  of  Europe,  Japan,  and  Cana- 
da; and  (4)  increased  accessibility  to  major 
markets  abroad  as  a  result  of  negotiated  re- 
ductions in  tariffs  and  the  elimination  of 
other  trade  restrictions;  (5)  our  immense 
Increase  in  world  credit. 

Part  of  the  past  decline  In  U.S.  exports 
as  a  percentage  of  world  exports  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  abnormally  rapid  growth  of 
trade  among  the  countries  of  the  EEC,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  of  the  EFTA.  Because  of 
tariff  reductions  within  these  groups,  their 
Internal  trade  has  naturally  expanded  faster 
than  it  otherwise  would  have,  and  faster 
than  their  trade  with  the  entire  world.  To 
get  a  more  objective  assessment  of  the  U.S. 
share  of  world  exports,  it  is  appropriate  to 
exclude  intra-EEC  trade  from  the  calcula- 
tion. Using  this  approach,  the  U.S.  share 
has  declined  only  marginally — from  17.4  per- 
cent in  1960  to  17.0  percent  in  1964 — and  was 
higher  in  1964  than  In  any  year  since  1960. 

While  our  export  position  today  refutes 
the  pessimists  of  some  years  ago,  competitive- 
ness is  a  d3mamlc  factor  and  the  loss  of  it  is 
always  a  potential  threat.  Furthermore, 
while  we  believe  there  Is  cause  for  optimism 
over  the  longer  pull,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  trade 
surplus  will  develop  favorably  In  any  given 
year. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  competitiveness 
that  should  be  noticed.  In  assessing  com- 
petitiveness, one  generally  focuses  on  what 
is  happening  to  our  share  of  world  exports. 
But  the  size  of  imports  obviously  plays  an 
equal  role  In  determining  the  size  of  the 
trade  surplus.  In  this  connection  it  Is  rele- 
vant to  point  out  two  things : 

1.  As  our  share  of  world  exports  w£is  de- 
clining, our  share  of  world  Imports  was  also 
declining.  If  we  start  with  1960,  for  ex- 
ample, we  find  that  our  share  of  world  im- 
ports declined  somewhat  faster  than  our 
share  of  commercial  world  exports.  Since 
the  flow  of  imports  reflects  in  large  part  the 
competitiveness  of  a  country's  industries 
against  foreign  producers  It  would  appear 
that  Internally  the  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  has  Improved  vls-a-vls 
foreign  suppliers. 

2.  Between  1960-64  we  Increased  oiir  ex- 
ports by  $4.8  billion.  Since  ova  Imports  also 
Increased  by  less  than  $4  billion,  our  com- 
mercial trade  srirplus  Increased  by  $900  mil- 
lion. Based  on  this  4-year  experience,  I  think 
we  must  recognize  that  further  substantial 
Increases  in  our  trade  surplus  will  at  beat  re- 
quire a  substantial  period  of  time. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  oxir  trade  sur- 
pl\«  Is  Its  geographical  distribution.  One 
point  stands  out  clearly.  Our  commercial 
trade  surplus  Is  predominantly  with  our  com- 
petitors. 


Dividing  the  world  Into  two  groups — West- 
em  Europe,  Japan,  and  Canada  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the 
other — we  find  that  In  1964  we  ran  a  com- 
mercial siirplus  of  between  $3.9  and  $4  bil- 
lion with  the  advanced  countries  and  a  com- 
mercial deficit  of  between  $200  and  $300  mil- 
lion with  the  rest  of  the  world.  (We  export 
far  more  to  the  rest  of  the  world  than  we 
import,  but  when  we  deduct  the  aid-financed 
exports  the  result  is  a  small  commercial 
deficit.)  More  than  75  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial sxirplus  comes  from  Western  Europe 
and  the  balance  from  Japan  and  Canada. 
Moreover,  and  this  is  Important,  about  40 
percent  of  our  trade  surplus  was  with  the 
Common  Market.  Our  increase  in  exports 
to  the  Common  Market  since  1960  has  been 
almost  double  the  Increase  in  our  imports 
from  there — about  $1  billion  of  exports  as 
against  something  under  $500  million  of  In- 
creased imports. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  we  have 
been  able  to  improve  our  commercial  trade 
surplus  with  both  Western  Europe  and  the 
Conxmon  Market  since  1960  in  spite  of  some 
decline  in  ovu-  share  of  world  exports. 

In  this  analysis,  I  have  concentrated  on 
the  trade  surplus.  This,  however.  Is  only 
part,  although  by  far  the  largest  part,  of  our 
transactions  in  goods  and  services  with  these 
countries.  If  we  took  Into  account  tourism, 
income  from  investments,  shipping  expendi- 
tures, and  the  like,  as  well  as  trade,  the  qual- 
itative picture  would  probably  still  be  about 
the  same.  However,  the  distribution  of  oiir 
surplus  on  services  would  be  quite  different — 
returns  on  direct  Investment,  for  example, 
come  mainly  from  the  less  advanced  coun- 
tries while  our  tourist  exi>enditures  would 
be  heavily  in  the  advanced  countries.  To  go 
into  this  aspect,  although  a  vital  one  in  any 
overall  assessment,  would  lead  me  too  far 
afield  from  my  main  topic. 

What  I  have  tried  to  indicate  Is  that  the 
trade  account  has  been  a  main  bulwark  of 
our  total  balance-of-payments  picture  in 
recent  years  and  in  any  long-run  solution 
of  our  balance-of-payments  problem  must 
play  a  significant  role.  Our  trade  perform- 
ance has,  on  the  whole,  been  an  encourag- 
ing demonstration  of  the  fundamental  com- 
petitiveness of  American  industry  and  agri- 
culture. 

We  think,  however,  that  our  trade  perform- 
ance could  be  even  better  in  a  world  with 
fewer  Impediments  to  the  flow  of  goods 
among  countries.  The  committee,  I  am  sure, 
shares  this  view  and  has  expressed  interest 
In  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  barriers 
which  impede  our  exports.  These  barriers 
are  both  of  a  tariff  and  a  nontariff  nature. 
Even  though  I  shall  treat  these  two  t3?pe8 
separately  for  purposes  of  discussion,  they 
obviously  are  part  of  an  Inseparable  whole 
since  If  any  country  wants  to  keep  out  for- 
eign goods,  a  tariff  barrier,  a  nontariff  bar- 
rier, or  a  combination  of  both,  can  serve  the 
same  end.  However,  of  the  two  types,  it  has 
generally  been  felt  that  the  nontariff  bar- 
rier is  the  greater  obstruction  to  trade.  A 
complete  prohibition  against  Imports,  for 
example  of  the  type  that  the  United  King- 
dom imposes  against  American  coal,  cannot 
be  overcome;  a  tariff.  If  Its  level  Is  not  ex- 
cessively high,  does  permit  trade,  as  witness 
the  flow  of  American  goods  to  all  countries 
of  the  world  over  tariff  barriers.  The  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
recognizes  this  distinction  and  Is  designed 
to  bring  about  both  the  elimination  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  the  reciprocal  lowering  of 
tariff  levels. 

Following  the  Second  World  War,  during 
the  period  when  everyone  thought  In  terms 
of  a  dollar  shortage,  the  coimtrles  of  West- 
em  Europe  adopted  a  series  of  measures 
to  limit  their  dollar  expenditiu-es  for  non- 
essential goods  and  services.  Nontariff  bar- 
riers, and.  In  particular,  quantitative  import 
restrictions,  were  the  major  devices  used  for 


this  purpose.  At  that  point  in  time,  then 
restrictions  did  not  cut  seriously  into  UJ8. 
exports  since  European  countries  were  in  any 
event  spending  all  the  dollars  they  earned  at 
were  given  by  us  xinder  the  Marshall  plan. 
As  Europe  recovered  and  European  dollar 
shortages  turned  Into  substantial  European 
holdings  of  dollars,  their  Import  restriction* 
began  to  become  meaningful  and  the  U.8. 
Government  was  extremely  vigorous  in  seek- 
ing their  elimination. 

In  the  industrial  fleld,  this  objective  bat 
been  largely  achieved.  The  Industrial  Itenu 
of  export  Interest  to  the  United  States  which 
still  remain  subject  to  overt  quantitative  re. 
strictions  In  Western  Europe  are  now  only 
a  handful.  The  Danes  restrict  the  Import  of 
washing  machines;  the  Austrlans  have  some 
12  industrial  items  under  restriction;  Spain's 
restrictions  are  considerably  more  extensive, 
but  even  here  the  situation  has  considerably 
improved  as  compared  with  that  of  a  few 
years  ago.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
Japan  has  been  undergoing  a  rapid  process 
of  removing  quantitative  restrictions,  but 
its  restrictions  still  are  more  extensive  than 
those  in  Western  Europe. 

I  shall  not  take  your  time  with  excessive 
detail.  However,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  compilation  the  Department  of 
State  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  appears  in  annex  A  of  a  Joint 
committee  print  of  1963  on  "The  U.S.  Hal- 
ance  of  Payments — Perspectives  and  Poli- 
cies," on  the  quantitative  restrictions  then 
maintained  by  certain  foreign  countries.  In 
addition,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  State  Department  documents  released 
early  In  1964  and  again  in  1965  on  the  recent 
progress  achieved  in  eliminating  or  reducing 
foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  exports. 

I  have  been  careful  to  stress  the  word  "in- 
dustrial" when  talking  of  the  post-World 
War  II  progress  in  reducing  quantitative  re- 
strictions against  oiur  exports  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  Agricultural  trade,  includ- 
ing many  processed  foodstuffs,  still  remains 
encumbered  by  a  myriad  of  trade  restric- 
tions whose  complexity  almost  defles  com- 
plete analysis.  These  barriers  are  also  chang- 
ing in  character.  For  example,  as  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  moves  to  Its  common 
agricultural  policy  it  has  eliminated  quanti- 
tative restrictions  on  many  products  and 
then  replaced  these  by  a  system  of  variable 
levies,  which  In  principle  provide  Just  as 
effective — perhaps  even  more  effective — pro- 
tection for  their  farm  products.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  report  which  I  cited 
will  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  restrictions 
facing  our  exports  in  EKirope  are  In  the  agri- 
cultural fleld. 

However,  even  here,  the  picture  is  not  all 
bleak.  We  have  had  some  success  in  reducing 
and  eliminating  barriers  in  this  fleld.  The 
documents  I  cited  wUl  show  this.  In  1964, 
for  example,  we  obtained  some  liberalization 
by  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Japan,  among  others,  on  agricultural 
products  significant  to  American  farmers. 
The  trade  figures  bear  this  out.  Oiu-  com- 
mercial agricultural  exports  In  1962  were 
$3.5  billion  and  rose  to  about  $4.6  billion 
In  1964.  In  addition.  Public  Law  480  and 
other  aid-financed  exports  ran  about  $17  bil- 
lion In  1964.  Even  to  the  countries  of  the 
Common  Market,  1964  was  a  good  year  for 
agricultural  exports;  oui  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  these  six  countries  Increased  from 
$1.2  billion  to  $1.4  billion  from  1963  to  1964— 
all  of  them  conunerclal. 

In  addition  to  agriculture,  European  re- 
strictions against  the  Import  of  U.S.  coal  re- 
main onerous.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the 
United  Kllngdom  has  a  complete  import  em- 
bargo against  U.S.  coal  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses; Germany  has  a  limited  tariff  quota; 
other  countries  have  comparable  devices  to 
restrict  their  coal  Imports  from  us.  These 
restrictions  prevent  the  export  of  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  U.S.  coal.    Since  the  United 
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states  Is  an  efficient  producer  of  coal,  we 
are  particularly  concerned  about  these  re- 
strictions and  will  continue  to  press  vig- 
orously  for   their   reduction    and    removal. 

There  are  types  of  nontariff  barriers  other 
than  quantitative  restrictions.  For  exam- 
ple, we  are  concerned  about  road  taxes  In 
W^tern  Europe  which  we  believe  hit  unfairly 
against  American  cars  as  compared  vrtth 
European  cars.  These  taxes  may  have  helped 
Induce  automobile  Investment  In  Eiuope  by 
our  producers  to  manufacture  European-type 
cars  there.  In  this  case,  the  nontariff  tax 
barrier  is  augmented  by  relatively  high  tar- 
iffs, and  the  combination  probably  has  been 
significant. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  about  Euro- 
pean nontariff  barriers.  In  order  to  bring 
this  into  balance,  I  should  note  that  the 
United  States  also  has  its  nontariff  barriers. 
The  Europeans,  for  example,  complain  of  oui 
import  restrictions  In  agriculture,  particu- 
larly for  dairy  products.  They  are  particu- 
larly upset  about  our  American  selling  price 
rule  for  levying  import  duties  on  various 
products,  mainly  chemicals.  Other  policies 
complained  about  on  both  sides  are  "buy- 
domestic"  practices  and  antidumping  proce- 
dures I  mention  these  to  Indicate  that  the 
discussion  of  nontariff  bio-rlers  has  nearly 
all  countries  as  both  the  accusers  and  the 
accused. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  tar- 
iffs. We  have  made  remarkable  progress  In 
reducing  tariffs  among  developed  countries 
since  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram was  instituted  In  the  early  1930's,  and 
particularly  through  the  negotiations  held 
imder  the  GATT  since  shortly  after  World 
War  II.  We  are  now  engaged  in  what  could 
be  the  most  ambitious  trade  negotiating  exer- 
cise ever.  In  the  Kennedy  round,  under  the 
authority  provided  In  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 

In  terms  of  American  investment  abroad, 
as  well  as  trade,  the  Keruiedy  roiuid  can  be 
of  great  significance.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  European  Common  Market  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA) 
tariffs  among  the  member  countries  have 
been  reduced  by  70  percent.  In  a  few  years, 
member  countries  of  these  groupings  will  pay 
no  tariffs  at  all  on  their  exports  to  each  other. 
By  contrast,  our  exporters  will  face  tariffs, 
the  so-called  common  external  tariff  In  the 
case  of  the  Common  Market  and  the  indi- 
vidual country  tariffs  Ln  the  case  of  EFTA. 
In  short,  in  contrast  to  their  member  coun- 
try competitors,  our  exporters  will  face  se- 
rious tariff  barriers. 

Much  of  the  investment  moving  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  has  been  motivated 
by  the  desire  to  get  Inside  these  barriers.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  higher  the 
level  of  tariffs  of  the  EEC  and  the  EFTA. 
the  more  reason  our  producers  will  have  to 
operate  Inside  the  tariff  barriers  in  order  to 
avoid  having  to  overcome  them.  We  there- 
fore believe  that  a  successful  Kennedy  round 
can  be  a  crucial  factor  In  moderating  the 
flow  of  U.S.  Investment  into  the  EEC  and 
EFTA  countries.  The  lower  their  tariffs,  the 
lower  the  Incentive  to  get  Inside  the  tariff 
walls. 

Over  and  above  the  Investment  Impact,  of 
course,  we  have  a  large  trade  stake  In  the 
Kennedy  round.  This  stake  Is  worldwide  in 
scope — nearly  two-thirds  of  otu-  commercial 
exports  go  to  countries  outside  Europe,  but 
the  issue  Is  perhaps  focused  most  sharply 
In  relation  to  the  new  regional  groupings  In 
Europe.  As  the  EEC  and  the  EFTA  move  for- 
ward In  dismantling  their  Internal  trade  bar- 
riers, the  degree  of  discrimination  grows 
against  outsiders.  As  the  EEC  moves  toward 
a  conmion  agricultural  policy,  v^th  a  heavily 
protected  market  for  Its  producers,  the 
world's  agrlcixltiiral  exporters  face  Increasing 
difficulties. 

In  these  great  regional  markets,  as  indeed 
m  others  as  well,  the  vital  element  Is  not 


only  the  competitiveness  of  our  Industry  but 
also  the  opportunity  to  display  this  competi- 
tiveness through  reduced  trade  barriers.  This 
obviously  works  both  ways.  The  lower  oiu- 
tariffs,  the  more  competitive  our  industries 
must  also  be  In  the  face  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. Our  postwar  trade  record — and  our 
trade  performance  last  year — has  made  clear 
that,  overall,  our  Industry  and  agrlciilture  are 
able  to  compete.  It  Is  the  opportimlty  to 
compete  which  we  believe  a  successful  Ken- 
nedy roimd  will  help  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  much 
quicker  progress  in  ovu-  exports  could  be 
made  If  those  countries  which  are  com- 
plaining about  "excess  dollars"  created  by 
our  deficits  would  spend  them  on  imports 
from  the  United  States.  This  question  makes 
the  basic  point  that  the  responsibility  for 
solving  major  balance-of-pa3anent8  prob- 
lems— for  facilitating  the  adjustment  proc- 
ess under  modem-day  conditions — should 
fall  both  on  the  surplus  and  the  deficit  coun- 
tries.   We  support  this  position  fully. 

However,  some  perspective  is  needed  on  the 
role  of  the  additional  dollars  created  by  U.S. 
deficits.  Of  the  almost  $26  billion  held  by 
foreigners  about  $15  billion  is  held  by  official 
monetary  authorities.  Two  points  should 
be  made  about  these  official  holdings.  His- 
torically, the  accumulation  of  dollars  was 
desired  to  build  up  reserves  to  needed  levels. 
By  building  up  these  reserves,  the  shift  to 
convertibility  and  the  reduction  of  restric- 
tions on  trade  was  made  possible.  The  whole 
world  has  been  a  beneficiary  of  these  devel- 
opments. At  the  same  time.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  addition  of  dollars  to  official  reserves  can- 
not continue  indefinitely  as  in  recent  years. 
Ideally,  countries  which  find  themselves 
faced  with  too  large  an  Infiow  of  dollars 
could,  while  legitimately  \irglng  an  end  to 
U.S.  deficits,  also  take  measures  to  assist 
the  adjustment  process.  One  caiuiot  say  In 
advance  what  should  be  the  proper  miT  of 
policy  instrtunents  for  any  one  country  but 
the  possibilities  are  there. 

In  the  case  of  the  almost  $11  billion  held 
by  the  private  sector  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  these  dollars  are  held  volimtarlly.  In- 
deed, In  1964,  most  of  the  deficit  was  flnanced 
by  the  dollar  accxunulations  of  the  private 
sector.  These  privately  held  dollars  are  used 
among  other  things  for  the  piu-pose  of  fl- 
nancing  world  trade,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

These  Issues  go  to  the  heart  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  International  monetary 
system.  While  Its  postwar  performance  In 
expanding  trade  and  output  has  been  re- 
markable. It  has  depended  In  major  meas- 
ure for  additional  liquidity  in  U.S.  deficits. 
These  deficits  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue 
and  therefore,  as  previous  witnesses  before 
this  committee  have  testified,  the  need  is  for 
Improving  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem to  provide  necessary  financing  facilities 
for  world  trade  and  investment  without  such 
heavy  dependence  on  the  United  States. 


DEATH  OP  QUENTIN  REYNOLDS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  the  passing  of 
Quentin  Reynolds,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  war  correspondents,  one  of  the 
prides  of  the  newspaper  world,  who  died 
in  his  sleep  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.,  early  this  morning. 

Quentin  Rejmolds  had  a  legendary  rep- 
utation, and  he  well  deserved  it.  He  was 
indeed  a  model  for  the  whole  concept  of 
what  the  American  public  thinks  a  great 
press  correspondent  should  be.  He 
lived  an  extremely  useful,  fruitful,  excit- 
ing, and  important  life.  He  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  courage. 


initiative,  and  brilliance  of  American 
journalism. 

I  know  the  Nation  will  mourn  his  loss. 
I  happen  to  have  known  him  personally, 
and  to  know  personally  his  daughter  and 
her  family,  and  therefore  have  a  deep 
feeling  at  his  passing  at  the  relatively 
early  age  of  62. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
references  to  his  career  may  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teavis  Aib  Force  Base,  Caut. — Quentin 
Reynolds,  World  War  n  war  correspondent 
and  author,  died  in  his  sleep  today  at  Travis 
Air  Force  Base  station  hospital.    He  was  62. 

Reynolds  was  stricken  at  Manila  last  week 
and  was  admitted  to  Clark  Air  Force  Base 
hospital  in  the  Philippines  Saturday. 

He  reached  Travis  by  a  military  air  trans- 
port service  evacuation  plane  at  4:45  pjn. 
yesterday. 

James  J.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  flew  from  Washington  and  spent  sev- 
eral hovu-s  with  his  brother  at  the  l^ravls 
hospital  yesterday. 

Reynolds  feU  Into  a  sleep  about  7:30  pjn. 
He  died  at  5  a.m. 


FOURTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF     THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  past  week- 
end witnessed  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  launching  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  All  of  us  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  are  gratified  at  the  re- 
markable record  which  has  been  achieved 
as  a  result  of  our  extremely  construc- 
tive efforts  In  the  affairs  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Given  the  lofty  goals  of  the  Alliance, 
it  was  inevitable  that  its  achievements 
to  date  would  not  satisfy  all.  Yet,  in 
terms  of  better  housing,  new  schools,  new 
roads,  new  hospitals  and  Industries,  the 
Alliance  has  accomplished  much.  In 
these  terms,  and  in  terms  of  reforms  al- 
ready put  into  effect,  we  have  a  great  deal 
to  show  for  the  $3  V2  billion  spent  over  the 
past  4  years  to  achieve  Alliance  goals. 

But  the  real  significance  of  the  Alli- 
ance is  the  enormous  Impact  it  made  on 
the  psychological  climate  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, on  the  attitudes  of  the  Latin 
American  leaders  toward  economic  and 
social  reform,  and  last  but  not  least,  on 
the  attitudes  of  the  masses  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  better  life  within  a  rea- 
sonable future.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  without  the  Alliance  the  eco- 
nomic development  process  In  Latin 
America  coiUd  have  been  contained  with- 
in the  framework  of  democratic  reform. 

With  the  establishment  of  CIAP,  the 
Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  in  March  1964,  the 
Alliance  has  been  given  multilateral 
executive  direction  and  a  method  to  co- 
ordinate the  needs  of  member  coimtries 
and  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  individ- 
ual countries  In  terms  of  Punta  del  Este 
goals. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  be&i 
made  to  coordinate  private  enterprise 
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participation  in  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic development  under  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  George  S.  Moore, 
president  of  the  Inter-American  Coun- 
cil of  Commerce  and  Production — 
CICYP— and  David  Rockefeller,  chair- 
man of  the  newly  created  Council  for 
Latin  America. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  mention 
also  the  organization  last  September  of 
the  private,  multinational  Adela  Invest- 
ment Co.,  one  of  the  most  important  ini- 
tiatives of  private  enterprise  in  develop- 
ing the  economic  potentials  of  Latin 
America. 

The  major  imresolved  problem  facing 
the  hemispliere  today  is  economic  inte- 
gration. While  LAFTA  and  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  have  made 
great  strides  during  the  past  there  can  be 
no  effective  economic  integration  and 
policy  coordination  in  Latin  America 
without  the  full  and  unequivocal  support 
of  the  political  leadership  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  need  for  such  support  today 
is  more  clear  than  ever  before. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  16, 1965,  entitled  "Alliance  Record 
Pleases  Experts,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alliance    Record    Pleases     Experts:     Wide 
Latin    Gains    Found    as    Program    Ends 

FOtTRTH   YE-AB 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington,  March  15. — The  Alliance  for 
Progress  quietly  marked  its  fourth  anniver- 
sary last  weekend  with  specialists  here  In 
general  agreement  that  it  has  scored  consid- 
erable achievements  despite  many  unavoid- 
able weaknesses. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Alliance,  an- 
nounced by  President  Kennedy  on  March  13, 
1961.  has  brought  substantial  economic 
growth. 

While  the  Alliance's  goal  had  been  to  raise 
the  per  capita  income  in  Latin  America  by 
2.5  percent  annually  during  the  proeram's 
10-year  life,  the  preliminary  statistics  for 
1964  indicate  that  the  area's  average  went 
well  over  3  percent.  In  1963.  the  Increase  in 
eight  republics  had  neared  5  percent,  or 
double  the  Alliance's  objective. 

Economists  believe  the  emphasis  given  by 
most  countries  to  policies  advocated  by  the 
Alliance,  such  as  food  production  and  the 
expansion  of  business  activity,  was  to  a  large 
degree  responsible  for  this  increase. 

They  said  the  Central  American  Common 
Market,  an  undertaking  strongly  supported 
by  the  Alliance,  was  a  major  cause  of  marked 
economic  growth  in  the  five  member  coun- 
tries. These  are  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 

UNITED    states    GIVES    $3.5    BILLION 

Under  Its  commitment  to  the  Alliance,  the 
United  States  has  disbursed  over  $3.5  billion 
to  Latin  America  In  the  last  4  years.  These 
funds  have  led  to  tens  of  thousands  of  dwell- 
ing units  and  schoolrooms,  thousands  of  miles 
of  roads,  scores  of  hospitals,  new  industries, 
and  new  economic  activity. 

Experts  believe  that  the  Alliance's  most  Im- 
portant and  durable  Influence  has  been  In  Its 
organization  of  Latin  America  for  economic 
and  social  development. 

Although  the  name  Alliance  for  Progress  Is 
not  always  used  and  connections  with  the 
United  States  are  not  always  emphasized,  the 
4  years  of  the  program  have  deeply  affected 
Latin  American  attitudes  toward  the  han- 
dling of  problems. 


It  is  said  that  pressure  generated  by  the 
Alliance  has  made  government  after  govern- 
ment move  ahead  with  basic  social  changes, 
such  as  land  and  tax  reform  and  the  begin- 
ning of  low-cost  housing  programs. 

Many  of  these  reforms  are  far  from  effective, 
it  is  admitted  here.  But  throughout  Latin 
America  the  need  for  them  has  been  fully  ac- 
cepted, It  is  believed,  even  If  sometimes  only 
lipservice  Is  paid  them. 

The  high  point  of  the  Alliance's  work  In 
the  opinion  of  observers,  has  been  to  estab- 
lish national  and  international  institutions 
equipped  to  handle  economic  development. 

On  the  local  level,  economic  planning 
boards  have  been  formed  In  13  countries 
actively  participating  in  the  Alliance.  Work- 
ing with  the  aid  of  outside  experts.  Latin 
American  governments  are  now  capable  of 
assessing  their  resources  and  establishing 
priorities  in  development. 

Many  officials  believe  the  existence  of  the 
Alliance  as  a  broad  concept  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Latin  American  leaders — such  as 
President  Eduardo  Pre!  Montalva  of  Chile, 
and  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  of  Peru — to 
win  support  at  home  for  their  reform  policies. 

As  the  fifth  year  of  the  Alliance  begins  this 
week,  further  streamlining  of  the  program  Is 
being  contemplated.  At  a  conference  of 
Latin  American  foreign  ministers  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  next  May,  several  governments,  nota- 
bly Chile  and  Brazil,  will  propose  a  stronger 
link  between  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Alliance's  Steering  Committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IOWA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 
ADDRESSES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation  sends  to 
Washington  approximately  100  farm 
bureau  ladies  every  other  year. 

This  year,  a  dinner  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  ladies, 
honoring  members  of  the  Iowa  delega- 
tion in  the  Congress. 

Three  speeches  were  made  during  the 
dinner.  TTie  speeches  are  so  outstanding 
and  meritorious  that  I  believe  they 
should  receive  the  attention  of  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  and  all 
other  persons  interested  in  current  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  agriculture. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  these 
three  speeches:  The  first  by  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Van  Wert,  of  Hampton.  Iowa,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Farm  Bureau  Philosophy";  the 
second  by  Mrs.  James  Mohr,  of  Eldridge. 
Iowa,  on  the  subject  of  "World  Trade"; 
and  the  third  by  Mrs.  RoUand  Fritz  of 
Burlington.  Iowa,  on  the  subject  of 
"Reapportionment." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Bureau  Philosophy 
(Speech  of  Mrs.  J  S.  Van  Wert,  of  Hampton, 

Iowa,  State  chairman,  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 

Women,  delivered  on  Mar.  9,  1965) 

I  am  Mrs.  J.  S.  Van  Wert,  of  Hampton, 
Iowa,  State  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bu- 
reau Women.    We  96  Farm  Bureau  women 


leaders,  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Iowa,  flew 
Into  WasMngton,  D.C.,  yesterday  by  char- 
tered plane.  We're  thrilled  to  be  in  this 
setting  of  our  National  Government,  to  view 
a  bit  of  the  history  of  our  priceless  American 
heritage  and  to  see  the  "factory"  of  the  lawB 
of  our  great  Nation.  The  self-government 
here  In  America  can  be  preserved  only  by 
active.  Intelligent  assumption  of  basic  citi- 
zenship responsibility,  by  all  of  us.  We  en- 
courage everyone  of  our  members  to  be  active 
in  the  party  of  her  choice,  for  we  believe  that 
our  freedom  is  not  only  a  privilege  but  it  Is 
a  responsibility. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "Liberty  has  never 
come  from  the  Government.  The  history  of 
liberty  is  a  history  of  the  limitation  of  gov- 
ernmental power,  not  the  Increase  of  it." 

The  philosophy  stated  by  Nicholas  Butler 
appeals  to  me.  He  said,  "False  democracy 
shouts,  'Every  man  down  to  the  level  of  the 
average.'  True  democracy  cries,  'AH  men  up 
to  the  fullest  capacity  for  service  and 
achievement.'  " 

It  was  this  land  of  promise,  our  United 
States,  with  its  competitive  enterprise  system 
that  intrigued  my  parents  to  come  across  the 
ocean,  leaving  Sweden  behind.  Their  only 
material  possessions  were  their  clothes.  But 
here  they  could  capitalize  upon  their  deter- 
mination and  ability  to  work  in  establishing 
a  good  Christian  home  and  acquiring  a  farm 
near  Worthlngton,  Minn. 

Fortunately,  they  were  also  able  to  save 
enough  to  send  me  to  Iowa  State  University 
during  the  depression  years.  Here  I  met  my 
husband.  He  had  worked  all  of  his  way 
through  the  university  and  even  supple- 
mented his  family's  grocery  basket  at  times. 

We  were  married  after  I  taught  1  year  to 
get  some  experience  and  Incidentally  to  pay 
a  college  debt.  My  husband  was  the  county 
agent  in  Butler  County.  At  that  time  ex- 
tension work  was  sponsored  and  financially 
supported  by  Farm  Bureau  memberships. 

No  one  had  to  belong,  but  we  chose  to 
Join  this  farm  organization.  Its  dignity  and 
high  Ideals  Justified  Its  growing  strength  to 
where  It  Is  now  the  largest  farm  organiza- 
tion In  the  Nation  with  a  membership  of 
over  1,645,000  families.  We're  proud  of  our 
voluntary  membership  and  feel  that  other 
organizations  should  stand  on  their  merits 
too  in  acquiring  memberships — and  not  de- 
pend  upon  compulsory  memberships. 

After  5  years  in  extension  work,  we  moved 
to  the  first  piece  of  land  that  we  and  our 
banker  purchased.  We  were  pioneers  in  the 
hybrid  corn  and  hybrid  hog  ventures. 

As  our  four  children  became  old  enough, 
they  helped  with  the  farm  work — which  was 
good  for  character  development,  we  thought. 
It  is  said  that,  "The  man  who  rolls  up  his 
sleeves  seldom  loses  his  shirt."  I  was  espe- 
cially glad  that  they  knew  how  to  assume 
responsibilities  when  their  father  was  sud- 
denly taken  from  us  by  an  auto  accident  in 
1954. 

After  that  the  two  boys  both  graduated 
from  the  university  with  animal  science  de- 
grees. The  two  girls  are  now  in  their  sopho- 
more and  senior  years  in  the  university. 
David  is  working  for  Swifts  in  North  Caro- 
lina while  Jay,  the  oldest,  and  his  family  are 
now  farming  with  me. 

We  are  farming  580  acres,  growing  corn 
and  soybeans,  plus  raising  hogs  and  sheep. 
Last  summer  we  drilled  irrigation  wells  and 
plan  to  grow  some  specialty  crops. 

Recently  when  Vice  President  Humphrey 
spoke  at  the  National  Farm  Institute  in  Des 
Moines,  he  swelled  us  with  pride  In  our  vo- 
cation. He  said,  "I  know  of  no  segment  in 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  or  of  any  nation 
that's  more  deeply  involved  In  trying  to 
make  a  better  world.  Let  not  one  doubt  the 
contribution  of  agriculture  to  our  national 
strength  and  our  national  security.  Agri- 
culture is  not  a  laggard  and  It  ought  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  problem  or  a  burden- 
It  is  not  holding  America  back." 
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lav  has  also  Joined  farm  bureau  because 
h-  appreciates  Its  philosophy.  The  basic 
Philosophy  of  such  an  organization  must  be 
hroad  and  admittedly  somewhat  Intangible. 
However  we  believe  it  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance An  organization  or  an  individual 
without  a  well  established  philosophy  and 
set  of  principles  Is  like  a  ship  without  a  rud- 
der such  an  organization  or  individual 
drifts— tries  to  make  declsicins  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  without  reference  points,  and 
consequently  will  make  fat  too  many  mis- 
takes We  believe  philosophies  and  princl- 
Dles  can  be  changed  through  careful  consid- 
eration, but  must  be  firmly  established  and 
adhered  to  until  changed. 

The  philosophy  of  a  national  organization 
as  large  as  Farm  Bureau  Is  not  easy  to  define. 
We  represent  all  classes  of  Carmers,  from  the 
sharecropper  to  the  wealthy.  Our  member- 
ship cuts  across  every  agricultural  com- 
modity group,  every  State,  aind  both  political 
parties.  In  spite  of  this,  tKiere  Is  a  remark- 
ably close  agreement  on  general  principles 
and  direction. 

We  have  a  fundamental  belief  in  God.  We 
encourage  each  of  our  members  to  be  active 
In  the  church  of  her  choice  as  well  as  to  be 
active  m  the  political  party  of  her  own 
choice. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
farmers— and  especially  the  majority  of  farm 
bureau  women — are  determined  to  adhere 
closely  to  their  principles  tuid  philosophies. 
We  have  resolved  we  wouid  not  knowingly 
take  a  position  that  would  favor  agriculture 
and  hurt  the  Nation.  We  will  not  ask  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  our  democratic 
political  system  or  our  private  enterprise 
system.  Such  gains  would  be  too  high 
priced.  No  group  in  America  Is  more  proud 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  form  of  govern- 
ment. No  group  Is  more  loyal  to  our  Na- 
tion's heritage  and  traditiotiE.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  never  been  ac- 
cused—at least,  to  my  knowledge — of  being 
Infiltrated  by  Communists,  Nazis,  John 
Birchers,  or  for  that  matter,  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  all  three  branches  of  gDvernment — the  ex- 
ecutive, the  legislative,  antl  the  judicial.  We 
believe  implicitly  In  the  checks  and  balances 
provided  In  the  Constitution.  The  Nation 
should  probably  pay  greater  respect  to  the 
thousands  of  Individuals,  many  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  who  serve  their  country  In 
government.  We  are  concerned  that  the 
citizenry  by  Inactivity  Is  permitting  the  Judi- 
cial branch  to  exceed  Its  authority  and  Is 
urging  the  executive  branch  to  accept  more 
—  responsibility  than  was  intended.  There  Is 
some  indication  of  abdication  on  the  part 
of  the  legislative  branch.  Publc  support  and 
respect  can  be  permanently  maintained  only 
If  each  fills  its  proper  role,  no  more,  no  less. 
We  believe  In  the  malnitenance  of  strong, 
Indeperdent,  and  responsible  State  and  local 
governments.  Furthermore,  we  believe  In  a 
minimum  of  government  consistent  with 
maintenance  of  law  and  prder,  care  of  the 
helpless,  the  maintenance  of  a  climate  that 
provides  opportunity  for  ovx  goal  of  universal 
education. 


The  fields  in  which  government  can  prop- 
erly function  are  many.  We  support  the 
great  majority  of  our  Government's  activities, 
including  foreign  aid  and  International  con- 
cern. The  problem,  in  oiur  opinion.  Is  not 
with  the  activity,  but  the  excesses.  Following 
World  War  n,  for  example,  the  United  States 
had  no  alternative  but  to  extend  economic 
and  military  aid  to  our  aiUes  and  many  In- 
dependent nations.  This  is  undoubtedly  still 
imperative,  but  we  have  a  feeling  that  the 
original  objectives  may  have  been  extended  In 
an  attempt  to  be  all  things  to  all  people  and 
to  dominate  the  political  direction  of  the 
world.  We  doubt  this  goajl  Is  either  desirable 
or  attainable.  ! 


We  believe  some  guarantees  to  farmers 
were  necessary  immediately  following  World 
War  II.  We  think  a  transitional  farm  pro- 
gram Is  still  needed.  But  again,  sensible 
programs  are  often  perverted  Into  vote-get- 
ting plans  or  mass-control  philosophies.  We 
Eire  extremely  disturbed  by  recent  talk  that 
agriculture  may  become  a  public  utility. 

In  closing,  we  hope  and  believe  that  farm 
bureau  represents  the  great  majority  of 
America's  farmers.  We  doubt  that  it  could 
be  larger  than  all  other  general  farm  orga- 
nizations combined,  or  that  it  could  continue 
to  Increase  Its  relatively  favorable  position.  If 
this  were  not  true.  We  further  believe  that 
our  general  "middle  of  the  road"  philosophy 
does  not  differ  from  what  most  mldwesterners 
believe.  (I  will  not  attempt  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  other  areas.) 

We  believe  our  congressional  representa- 
tives and  other  governmental  representatives 
should  think  first  of  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion, second  of  the  welfare  of  their  constit- 
uents, and  last  the  welfare  of  their  party. 
We  doubt  that  a  high  percentage  of  "party 
unity"  votes  is  necessarily  a  demonstration  of 
this.  We  believe  President  Johnson  was  right 
when  he  indicated  one  shovild  first  be  a  child 
of  God,  second  an  American,  and  third  a 
member  of  his  political  party. 

Finally,  we  very  much  appreciate  having 
you,  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  here 
tonight.  We  appreciate  your  patience  In  lis- 
tening to  our  expressions  of  views.  We  pledge 
you  ovir  cooperation  in  obtaining  broad  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamental  Issues  of  the 
day  and  In  your  efforts  to  represent  America 
and  Iowa.  

World  Trade 
(Speech  of  Mrs.  James  Mohr,  of  Eldridge, 
Iowa,  deUvered  on  Mar.  9,  1965) 
I  am  Mrs.  James  Mohr,  of  Scott  County, 
Eldridge,  Iowa  Our  home  is  on  a  160-acre 
farm  7  miles  north  of  Davenport,  Iowa.  My 
parents  were  fruit  and  vegetable  gardeners 
in  Scott  County.  I  grew  up  on  our  small 
truck  farm  with  my  one  sister  and  three 
brothers,  sharing  in  the  task  of  planting, 
weeding,  harvesting  and  selling  the  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  garden.  My 
parents  also  operated  a  roadside  market 
east  of  Bettendorf  and  at  the  early  age  of  14, 
I.  too,  took  my  turn  at  serving  the  customers. 
It  was  long  hours  and  hard  work,  however 
a  real  challenge  to  have  everything  attractive 
and  tempting  for  our  many  regular  custom- 
ers. My  parents  were  hard  working  and 
conservative.  I  was  fortunate  that  they  en- 
couraged me  to  enter  nurses  training  at  St. 
Lukes  Hospital  In  Davenport  where  I  grad- 
uated in  1944. 

It  was  dtxring  my  freshman  year  at  St. 
Lukes  when  I  met  my  husband  Jim  and  also 
the  year  he  left  to  serve  with  the  Armed 
Forces  In  World  War  II.  We  were  married 
before  he  left  for  oversea  duty.  Our  class 
was  the  first  one  to  allow  married  students 
to  remain  In  training.  It  wasn't  long  until 
we  had  more  married  than  single  students. 
The  days  and  weeks  were  long  and  at  the 
completion  of  4  years  service  In  the  Eu- 
ropean Theater  and  the  end  of  the  war.  Jim 
was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  major.  Un- 
til his  return  I  worked  as  staff  nurse  and 
floor  supervisor. 

We  started  farming  In  1946,  on  my  hus- 
band's home  place;  our  home  was  built  In 
1866,  constructed  of  three  layers  of  brick 
throughout.  The  bricks  were  hauled  a  dis- 
tance of  25  miles  by  team  and  wagon.  The 
same  home  stands  today  with  each  genera- 
tion making  a  few  changes  here  and  there. 
It  still  receives  the  oh's  and  ah's  from  our 
urban  friends  and  visitors.  It  Is  a  wonderful 
place  to  rear  our  4  children,  they  being  the 
4th  generation  of  Mohr's  to  have  lived  In 
our  home.  Patricia  our  oldest  daughter,  now 
a  freshman  at  Iowa  State  University;  Margo. 
a  senior  at  North  Scott  and  will  be  entering 


Iowa  State  University  this  fall;  Paul,  a 
sophomore  and  Jerry  In  Junior  high  at  the 
North  Scott  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
where  I  also  find  time  to  be  substitute 
school  nurse  on  occasion.  We  farm  520 
acres  In  partnership  with  Jim's  brother  Ned, 
with  our  main  enterprise  being  livestock  and 
grain  farming.  Ovu-  children  all  help  in  our 
farming  ventures.  An  soon  as  the  boys 
were  old  enough  they  had  their  own  4-H  baby 
beef  and  swine  projects,  thus  saving  toward 
their  college  education.  In  2  years  we 
too  win  have  three  in  college  at  once,  and 
with  the  Increasing  costs  of  education  this 
could  be  a  real  drain  on  dad's  and  mom's 
pocketbook. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  my  dreams  to 
visit  this  great  Capital  of  ours  and  this  week 
I  share  in  this  experience  along  with  other 
delegates  from  Iowa,  representing  the  farm 
bureau  organization  and  participating  in  a 
program  so  constructed  that  we  may  come  to 
know  each  other  in  a  much  better  way  and 
so  to  pack  "gems"  into  our  treasure  chest 
of  memories,  gems  that  we  may  share  with 
others. 

As  coworkers  with  Him  as  stewards  of  the 
soil.  It  Is  my  concern  that  this  great  land  of 
ours  be  found  by  the  next  generation  as  good 
If  not  better  than  when  we  started  farming. 
With  the  continued  research,  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  our  soil,  combined  with  the 
needs  of  other  nations  of  the  world  we  must 
constantly  be  alert  to  the  necessity  of  trad- 
ing with  other  countries,  which  constitutes 
the  topic  I  have  chosen  to  discuss  briefly  with 
you  tonight,  "world  trade."  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity,  for  I  believe  It  to  be 
one  of  tremendous  Importance.  As  Congress- 
men, you  undoubtedly  have  access  to  statis- 
tics and  semlclassified  information  that  is  not 
available  to  us.  I  do  not  hope  to  bring  you 
new  information  but  rather,  in  citing  some 
facts  and  opinions,  to  apprise  you  of  how 
strongly  we  feel  about  the  necessity  of  ex- 
panding world  trade  and  the  resulting  bene- 
fits. 

World  trade,  Just  like  any  other  kind  of 
trade,  is  based  on  the  principle  of  specializa- 
tion and  exchange — the  economic  engine  for 
better  living.  With  voluntary  international 
trade,  people  in  each  country  produce  those 
goods  and  services  for  which  they  have  a  com- 
parative advantage.  Then,  each  country  sells 
something  It  has  for  something  it  would 
rather  have.  Thus,  by  engaging  in  trade,  the 
country  improves  its  overall  position. 

We  import  goods  from  foreign  countries  be- 
cause we  can  buy  them  cheaper  than  we  can 
produce  them,  because  we  like  their  qualities 
better  than  those  of  goods  available  at  home, 
or  because  our  own  production  of  these  goods 
either  is  too  small  to  meet  oxir  demand  or 
would  not  be  profitable. 

World  tensions  are  at  an  alltlme  high. 
Underdeveloped  nations  are  restless — many 
antagonistic.  The  development  of  a  work- 
able International  trade  policy  and  agreement 
mav  well  be  the  most  vital  Ingredients  in 
achieving  world  peace. 

We  supported  the  Kennedy  administration 
m  its  sponsorship  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962 — which,  as  you  know,  passed  the  Con- 
gress with  bipartisan  support.  We  believe  the 
outcome  of  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations now  underway  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant ctirrent  Issue  of  the  day  outside  of 
the  possibility  of  the  World  War  ni  break- 
ing out  of  Its  bounds  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  subject  of  trade 
and  why  Iowa  farmers  and  farmwomen  put 
this  much  importance  on  trade.  First,  from 
the  general  point  of  view. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
relative  advantage.  It's  more  than  a  theory — 
it's  a  proven  economic  fact.  The  standard  of 
living  of  all  people  would  be  highest  If  each 
would  produce  those  things  which  he  can  pro- 
duce at  relatively  the  greatest  advantage  and 
trade  his  surplus  production  for  those  items 
he  wants  that  he  produces  at  a  relatively  less 
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advantage.  This  theory  holds  good  regard- 
less of  the  wage  scales  or  other  factors.  The 
most  skilled  surgeon  in  the  United  States — 
with  the  highest  Income — benefits  by  trad- 
ing with  farmers.  Whoever  this  man  is.  he 
might  well  have  been  a  farm  boy  who  still 
retains  his  skills  in  agriculture,  could  own 
his  own  farm  and  produce  his  own  food  as 
well  as  Iowa  farmers.  This  would  still  be  poor 
use  of  his  time  because  of  his  greatest  skill — 
his  relative  advantage — lies  in  the  field  of 
surgery.  This  simple  theory  is  complicated 
by  political  consideration  and  selfishness  and 
misunderstanding. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  We 
are  advocating  world  trade,  but  the  logical 
goal  is  freer  trade — not  free  trade. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  trade  is  vital.  All  of  us  are  interested 
in  seeing  the  standard  of  living  and  the  edu- 
cational levels  of  underdeveloped  nations 
improve  and  increase.  We  all  agree  that  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  possible  con- 
ditions where  these  people  improve  their 
own  lot  and  earn  their  own  way.  Gifts 
from  nations  like  the  United  States  are 
undesirable  both  from  our  viewpoint  and 
theirs  even  though  in  some  cases  tempo- 
rarily necessary.  Technical  assistance  and 
some  gifts  can  give  these  people  a  start, 
but  only  through  trade  can  underdeveloped 
nations  really  get  on  their  own  feet  and 
pull  themselves  up.  They  cannot  hope 
to  suddenly  start  producing  high  quality 
steel  tools,  dies,  and  heavy  machinery.  If 
they  can  trade  what  they  do  produce  for 
some  of  these  Items,  Increased  production 
will  result.  The  people  of  these  coimtries 
will  be, on  their  way  and  another  burden 
lifted  off  of  the  more  developed  nations. 

Prom  a  national  viewpoint  we  have  an 
important  stake  in  trade.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  a  favorable  trade  balance.  Last 
year  we  exported  $3.6  bUllon  more  than  we 
Imported.  Unfortunately  this  favorable  bal- 
ance was  more  than  offset  through  foreign 
travel,  foreign  aid,  and  the  maintenance  of 
armed  forces  in  other  countries.  Because 
the  total  balance  of  payments  has  not  been 
In  our  favor,  the  value  of  the  dollar  Is 
threatened.  We  can  only  raise  this  value  in 
two  ways.  We  can  reduce  our  investments 
and  commitments  abroad,  or  if  we  can  in- 
crease the  margin  of  exports  over  Imports 
In  all  probability  we  must  do  both.  In  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  alone,  the  U.S.  stake  In 
international  trade  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  We  are  the  largest  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  producer  in  the 
world.  Por  many  of  our  industries  and  much 
of  our  agriculture,  the  market  outside  this 
country  Is  vital. 

We  are  being  warned  by  many  of  our  ex- 
perts that  by  1975— only  10  years  away— we 
will  be  importing  between  25  and  100  percent 
w,fi  o;^  supplies  of  26  strategic  minerals, 
without  them  we  cannot  maintain  our  mil- 
itary defense  nor  our  level  of  living  if  in- 
deed, we  can  survive  at  all. 

Now  I  would  like  to  come  closer  home  and 
discuss  trade  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  farm 
family.  Agriculture  has  a  tremendous  stake 
Last  year  agricultural  exports  totaled  $6  2 
bUllon— an  alltlme  record.  ApproHmateiy 
three-fourths  of  these  were  for  dollars  Oar 
commercial  exports  exceeded  our  competi- 
tive imports  by  more  than  $2  billion.  A  S2 
billion  net  trade  balance  is  vital  to  farm 
prices. 

We  exported  the  production  of  almost  1 
acre  out  of  4  of  our  farm  products.  Iowa 
has  an  above-average  interest.  We  exported 
almost  1  acre  out  of  2  of  soybe*»ns  and  1 
out  ^  7  of  com.  Soybean  and  feed  grain* 
exports  are  Increasing  more  rapidly  than 
agricultural  exports  as  a  whole.  Japanese 
processors  have  estimated  that  they  mav 
double  their  imports  of  soybeans  in  the 
next  5  years. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  concerned  about 
imports.    We  were  especially  disturbed  about 
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a  year  ago  with  the  Increased  beef  imports 
from  Australia.     Almost  every  year  fanners 
complain  about  the  number  of  calves  being 
Imported   from   Canada.    These   complaints 
cannot  be  taken  lightly  because  they  do  di- 
rectly affect  the  pocketbook  of  many  farm- 
ers.    On  the  other  hand.  Canada  is  our  best 
customer.     They  have  always  Imported  more 
from  us  than  we  do  from  them  Including 
agriciiltural       Imports.     Australia       bought 
twice  as  much  from  us  last  year  as  they  sold 
lis.     A  year  ago  when  they  were  selling  us 
what  we  thought  was  too  much  beef— they 
were  taking  the  dollars  and  buying  transistor 
radios,  and  heavy  machinery  from  Japan  and 
Japan  was  buying  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of   soybeans   from  us.     Our   concern   about 
beef  miports  from  Australia  continues,  but 
we  are  assured  by  the  Australians  that  both 
their  soil  and  climate  prevent  any  dramatic 
increase  In  their  productive  capacity.     Fur- 
thermore, they  are  looking  more  and  more 
to  the  Asian  countries  to  the  north  of  them 
for  their  export  market.     This  combination 
of  factors  is  probably  proof  that  they  are 
considerably  less  a  threat  than  we  might  have 
thought  during  the  low  cattle  prices  a  year 
ago. 

We.  in  farm  bureau,  are  not  happy  with 
farm  prices  and  farm  Income.     We  believe 
the  basic  answer— to  our  problem  is  more 
likely   to   come  out   of   Geneva   than   it  is 
out  of  Washington.    Let  me  explain  what  I 
mean.     Since  1950  world  food  production  per 
person  has  been  going  down.    Demand  for 
food   per   capita   has   been   going   up.    The 
most  important  deficit  of  all   has  been  in 
protein.     Assuming  a  satisfactory  trade  pol- 
icy, can  you  think  of  an  area  more  likely  to 
benefit  from  this  situation  than  Iowa?    Dean 
Floyd  Andre,  of  Iowa  State  University,  re- 
cently returned  from  one  of  his  many  trips 
to  South  Aiperlca.    He  points  out  that  Latin 
America  is  actually  a  food  deficit  area.     Only 
in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  the  people  well 
fed.    I    can   remember    when    we   were   ex- 
tremely  concerned    about   imports   of    beef 
from  Argentina.    It  now  appears  that  they 
are  likely  to  have  markets  for  their  excess 
food  supply  much  closer  to  home.    Within  a 
few  years  the  population  of  Latin  America 
will  be  double  that  of  North  America.    Dean 
Andre  further  points  out  that  North  Amer- 
ica—the United  States  and  Canada— la  now 
the  main  exporter  of  food  and  feed  grains 
in    the    world.      He    predicts    that    by    1980 
Iowa  might  be  pushing  com  and  soybeans 
production  to  the  limit.    This  may  be  op- 
timistic, but  if  export  trends  were  to  con- 
tinue as  they  have  been  in  the  last  few  years, 
this  favorable  situation  would  develop  more 
quickly  than  that. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  women  are  not 
naive   about   the   complexities   surroimding 
world  trade  negotiations.    We  do  not  like 
International     commodity    agreements     be- 
cause they  tend  to  divide  the  world  market 
into  neat  packages  rather  than  permitting 
competition  for  markets.     We  do  not  have 
the  answer  for  the  variable  import  fees  lev- 
led  by  Common  Market  countries.    We  rec- 
ognize the  sensitive  nature  of  negotiations. 
We  do  not  advocate  abandoning  cattle  feed- 
ers or  any  other  Industry  to  temporarily  ruin- 
ous  levels  of   Imports.    Yet  we   believe  we 
can  never  cease  to  work  for  sensible  trade 
policies  and  that  progress  can  and  will  be 
made.     There  is  and  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  be  an  increasing  world  food  short- 
age.    Can  you  think  of  any  group  that  has 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  world  health,  to  the  world's  standard 
of  living  and  to  world  peace  than  farmers? 
Fortimately  this  opportunity  coupled  with 
sound  Judgment  and  policies  will  also  con- 
tribute to  our  own  individual  welfare  and  to 
the    strengthening    of    our    Nation.    We're 
proud  and  happy  to  be  in  this  enviable  po- 
sition where  we  can  be  of  assistance. 


Reapportionment 
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(Speech  of  Mrs.  Holland  Fritz,  of  Burlineton. 
Iowa,  delivered  on  March  9,  1965) 


Fifteen  years  ago  when  a  clty-born-and 
raised  gal  married  a  farmer  and  moved  to 
the  farm,  even  in  her  wildest  dreams  ne7» 
dreamt  that  she  would  someday  be  chosen 
to  speak  before  such  a  distinguished  audi 
ence  on  behalf  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Burean. 
part  of  the  largest  farm  organization  in  th« 
Nation.   But,  here  I  am. 

Rolland  and  I  live  on  a  340-acre  fann 
about  31/i  miles  south  of  Burlington  lowa. 
in  Des  Moines  County.  We  raise  corn.  soy. 
beans,  and  oats  on  a  rotation  basis'  w. 
feed  about  60  head  of  cattle  and  raise  400 
head  of  hogs  a  year. 

We  are  also  proud  parents  of  three  boyj 
Stephen,  age  12.  who  Is  quite  a  bit  taller' 
than  his  mother;  Jeffrey,  age  10,  who  ia 
shorter  than  Stephen  and  a  little  wider-  and 
David,  age  8,  who's  still  a  little  shorter  and 
still  a  little  wider.  Stephen  is  a  4-H  Club 
member.  Both  Stephen  and  Jeffrey  play  on 
little  league  teams,  while  their  younger 
brother  David  is  a  bat  boy.  Jeffrey  and  David 
are  Cub  Scouts  for  which  I  am  serving  my 
fourth  year  as  denmother. 

We  are  members  of  St.  Luke  United  Church 
of  Christ  in  Burlington. 

Rolland  and  I  have  been  members  of  the 
county  farm  bureau  14  years.  I  have  served 
on  various  committees  and  held  offices  both 
on  the  township  and  county  level.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  serving  as  county  wom- 
en's chairman,  and  Rolland  Is  county  vice 
president. 

Cooking  and  bowling  are  my  hobbies.  I 
am  presently  serving  as  president  of  our 
Farm  Bureau  Rxiral  Women's  Bowling 
Leagues. 

I  have  chosen  to  discuss  our  vlewpointa 
on  reapportionment  this  evening. 

Contrary  to  impressions  that  one  might 
gain  from  reading  Iowa's  largest  newspapers, 
farm  bureau  people  in  Iowa  are  for  reap- 
portionment. We  have  been  for  many,  many 
years.  Our  State  farm  bureau  resolutiona 
Included  references  to  reapportionment  sev- 
eral years  before  the  subject  became  a  gen- 
eral  topic  for  discussion  In  Iowa  or 
nationally. 

In  the  beginning  oiu:  resolutions  merely 
stated,  "if  there  is  to  be  reapportionment  of 
the  State  legislature,  it  should  be  with  one 
house  based  on  population  and  the  other  on 
area."     When  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  some  other  urban  groups  became  inter- 
ested   in    the    subject,    they    asked    us   to 
strengthen  our  resolutions  to  a  positive  one. 
The  subject  was  discussed  more  thoroughly 
in  township  and  county  meetings,  and  the 
voting  delegates  did  adopt  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  reapportionment  on  the  basis  of  area 
and  population.     We   were   the   subject  of 
editorials  from  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  and 
the  Des  Moines  Register  praising  our  position 
and  courageous  stand.   As  the  discussion  pro- 
ceeded, we  became  concerned  that  more  and 
more  people  began  to  ask  for  more  than  orig- 
inally discussed.    The  past  president  of  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau,  Howard  Hill,  expressed 
this  concern  and   an   editorial  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  ridiculed  this  fear,  saying, 
"We  know  of  no  serious  effort  by  any  impor- 
tant Iowa  group  to  reapportion  both  houses 
according    to    population  •   •   •.    it    seems 
unlikely   that    the   Farm   Bureau   needs  to 
worry  about  a  change  that  will  tiom  over  all 
control  to  the  cities.    The  best  the  cities  can 
hope  for  Is  to  get  representation  by  popula- 
tion in  one  house.    And,  we  repeat,  that  Is  aU 
most  city  people  are  asking." 

So  much  for  history,  it's  really  not  im- 
portant and  neither  Is  the  theory  of  one 
house  area  and  one  house  population  at  the 
moment.  As  everyone  knows,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  both  houses  must  be 
apportioned  on  pop\ilatlon. 

I  believe  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  this  is  an 
Issue  on  which  there  is  as  much  unanimity 
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between  farm  people  and  residents  of  small 
f^amras  any  that  has  been  discussed  in 
r^ent  years.  We  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
'deeded  its  authority.  Wa  do  not  believe 
this  decision  is  an  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
Ututlon  but  an  amendment  by  Judicial 
Hprree  The  decision  refers  to  the  14th 
amendment,  the  so-called  equal  protection 
Xendment.  We  feel  this  was  Intended  to 
deal  primarily  with  guaranteeing  free  and 
enual  ascess  to  the  courts.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  14th  amendment  was  actually 
intended  to  force  an  apportionment  within 
the  States  dramatically  different  to  that 
already  accepted  in  the  National  Congress. 

supreme  Court  rulings  following  this  no- 
torious decision  have  actually  ruled  invalid 
State  apportionment  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  the  people.  We  believe  in  one 
person  one  vote,  but  we  think  that  ought 
to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  people  deciding  what 
kind  of  State  government  they  want.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  said  you  cannot  have 
anything  less  than  population  representa- 
tion even  if  the  majority,  on  a  population 
vote,  so  decided. 

To  defend  the  Supreme  Court's  action, 
they  say  that  our  Federal  Constitution  was 
merely  a  compromise  and  the  only  way  that 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  could  have  been  put 
together,  and  consequently  worthless  as  a 
guide  for  States.  It  shoxild  be  pointed  out 
that  the  colonial  governments  here  in  Amer- 
ica has  used  this  principle  of  an  upper  house 
on  area  and  the  lower  house  primarily  on 
population  for  almost  a  hundred  years  before 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  As  the  late 
Justice  Frankfurter  said  of  this  so-called 
equal  representation,  "It  was  not  the  colonial 
system;  it  was  not  the  system  chosen  for  the 
National  Government  by  the  Constitution; 
it  was  not  the  system  exclusively  or  even 
predominantly  practiced  by  the  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment; 
it  is  not  predominantly  practiced  by  the 
States  today." 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  said  at  the  time 
he  was  Governor  of  California:  "The  agri- 
cultural counties  of  Callftarnia  are  far  more 
Important  in  the  life  of  our  State  than  the 
relationship  their  population  bears  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  State.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  never  have  been  in  favor  of 
restricting  their  representation  in  our  State 
senate  to  a  strictly  population  basis.  It  is 
the  same  reason  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  our  country  gave  balanced  representation 
to  the  States  of  the  Union,  equal  representa- 
tion in  one  House  and  proportionate  repre- 
sentation based  upon  population  in  the  other. 
"Moves  have  been  made  to  upset  the  bal- 
anced representation  in  our  State,  even 
though  It  served  us  well  and  Is  strictly  in 
accord  with  American  tradition  and  the  pat- 
tern of  our  National  Goremment. 

"Our  State  has  made  almost  unbelievable 
progress  under  our  present  system  of  legis- 
lative representation.  I  believe  we  should 
keep  it." 

We  believe  that  Governor  was  more  right 
then,  than  he  was  wheoa  he  delivered  his 
Supreme  Covui.  decision.  Evidently  the  peo- 
ple in  California  do,  too,  becaoise  they  are 
seriously  proposing  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia be  divided  into  two  States  to  avoid 
dictatorship  from  Los  Angeles  for  the  entire 
State. 

There  is  more  Involved  In  this  decision 
than  apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 
The  supreme  courts  of  two  States  have  held 
that  this  "equal  representation"  must  apply 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  and  other  such 
bodies.  Let  me  call  something  to  your  at- 
tention. 

The  cities  ond  towns  of  Iowa  were  instru- 
mental in  convincing  the  60th  General  As- 
sembly that  they  were  entitled  to  home  rule. 
It  now  appears  that  the  law  mvist  be  re- 
enacted  and  we  have  no  objection,  If  Its  pro- 
visions are  similar  to  those  enacted  2  years 
ago.    The  supporters  of  the  home  rule  pro- 


visions asked  why  should  not  cities  be  al- 
lowed to  make  their  own  decisions  within 
reasonable  limits.  Why  shouldn't  they  be 
permitted  to  solve  their  own  local  problems, 
arrange  their  own  bonds,  determine  their 
own  zoning,  and  a  multitude  of  other  de- 
cisions. They  properly  argued  that  these  de- 
cisions affected  only  the  citizens  within  their 
incorporated  limits.    We  agree. 

However,  we  would  point  out  to  you  that 
rural  residents  can  make  no  such  decisions 
for  themselves.  With  the  exception  of  the  lo- 
cal school  boards,  all  of  the  governing  deci- 
sions affecting  r\iral  areas  are  made  either  by 
the  legislature  or  by  the  boards  of  supervi- 
sors.   If  these  positions  are  to  be  apportioned 
completely  on  population  with  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  majority — and  if  we  are  to  have 
home   rule  in  the  cities — then  this  means 
that  cities  and  towns  make  not  only  their 
own  decisions,  but — through  their  majority 
in  the  legislature  and  on  the  boards  of  su- 
pervisors— they    make    ours,    too.      This    is 
grossly  unreasonable.     It  is  unfair.     Stirely 
the  legislature  in  a  State  that  prides  itself 
on  its  rural  heritage — in  a  State  where  the 
slogan  is  "where  farm  and  factory  meet" — 
must  rectify  this  situation  through  positive 
action.     We   will   fight   for   our   rights   for 
representation — our  right   for   "home   rule" 
In  every  honorable  and  reasonable  way.  and 
with  every  ounce  of  strength  that  we  have. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  we  believe  there  are 
equitable  solutions  to  these  problems.    We 
think  the  Interests  of  Iowa  will  be  best  served 
by  harmony  and  not  by  division.    We  have 
tried  to  contribute  to  this  unity,  and  we  will 
In  the  future. 


economy.  We  do  not  want  division.  We 
want  unity.  We  want  an  opportunity  to 
Join  our  lu-ban  neighbors  in  working  for  a  bet- 
ter State  and  local  government  In  Iowa.  We 
consider  otir  request  reasonable  and  mini- 
mal. We  are  determined  not  to  give  up  on 
this  vital  Issue. 
Thank  you. 


Specifically,  here  is  oiu"  suggestion.  We 
respectfully,  but  urgently  and  insistently,  re- 
quest that  you,  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, do  everything  within  your  power 
to  have  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  provWing  that  States  may 
apportion  one  house  of  their  legislature  on 
other  than  a  population  basis  if  desired  and 
If  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  We  have  never  contended — nor  do  we 
now — that  the  virban  majority  Is  evil  or 
would  Intentionally  discredit  the  welfare  of 
rural  residents.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  our  problems  are  quite  different  and 
that  It  Is  Impossible  for  residents  of  even 
small  cities  like  Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Rapids 
to  understand  these  problems.  We  firmly 
believe  that  area  representation  is  necessary 
If  these  special  problems  are  to  be  adequately 
represented  and  the  rights  of  the  minority 
protected. 

We  are  not  Impressed  with  the  arguments 
that  It  Is  not  wise  to  tamper  with  the  Federal 
Constitution.  There  are  many  amendments 
to  this  docimient.  Furthermore,  this  Court 
decision  is  based  on  an  Inaccurate  interpreta- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment.  In  fact  we 
think  it  Is  an  amendment  by  decree  In  Itself. 
Neither  are  we  concerned  about  It  being  dan- 
gerous to  rural  people  to  permit  apportion- 
ment of  one  house  on  other  than  population. 
We  have  no  fear  of  any  leglslatvu-e  going 
further  than  this  In  stacking  the  leglslatvu-e 
against  rural  areas.  Both  houses  population 
Is  all  the  stacking  they  need. 

In  closing,  I  hope  I  have  been  convincing — 
If  this  Is  necessary — that  o\irs  is  a  Just  cause. 
I  wovQd  remind  you  that  the  Governor,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  all  of  the  other 
offices  are  and  will  be  elected  on  a  popiilatlon 
basis  along  with  at  least  one  house.     The 
Governor  appoints  the  Judicial  representa- 
tives— again  population  control.    All  we  are 
asking  for  is  some  area  representation  In  one 
house  of  one  of  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment.   We  have  asked  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  Joint  resolution  calling  on  Con- 
gress to   call  a   Constitutional  Convention. 
We  would  prefer  that  the  Congress  adopt  Its 
own  amendment.    We  Intend  to  assume  un- 
til we  are  told  differently  that  Iowa's  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  will  support  such  an 
amendment   In   the   Interests  of   our  rural 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  President's  Speech,"  appear- 
ing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March 
17,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PEEsmENT's  Speech 
For  a  long  time  now,  so  Impassioned  are 
the  feelings  and  so  violent  men's  actions, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  disentangle  the  mind 
from  the  emotions  in  the  civil  rights  Issue. 
So  It  was  the  other  evening  when  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  to  the  Congress. 

When  President  Johnson  said  that  a 
Negro's  right  to  vote  on  a  parity  with  his 
neighbor  is  the  most  fundamental  of  his 
rights  he  spoke  only  the  simple  truth.  He 
did  also  when  he  said  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  pride  in  the  recent  events  in  Selma, 
Ala.  Or  when  he  said  that  In  diverse  others 
places  too  men  have  been  denied  their  right 
to  vote  for  no  other  reason  than  that  their 
skin  was  black. 

And  for  men  of  good  will  there  should  be 
only  shame  at  the  ingenuity  with  which  this 
has  been  done.  Even  Mr.  Johnson's  cat- 
alog did  not  do  fiill  Justice  to  that  Ingenu- 
ity— the  absent  registrar,  the  web  of  bureau- 
cratic forms,  the  arrogance  of  officials  left 
to  form  their  ov^n  peculiar  tests,  the  con- 
stitutional questioning  which  even  highest 
Judges  cannot  answer  to  every  man's  satis- 
faction. No  man,  indeed,  can  count  the  ways 
of  discrimination  by  the  determined  and  the 
sly. 

Surely  no  man  of  good  will,  listening  to 
the  President  last  Monday,  could  help  but 
share  his  wish  that  by  some  means  the  law- 
makers can  put  an  end  to  that. 

The  moral  Issue  Is  Indisputable.  And  the 
Constitution,  that  document  behind  which 
some  men  hide  and  others  honor  only  when 
It  suits  their  purpose.  Is  quite  clear  upon 
the  matter. 

The  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  it  says,  shaU  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  "on  account  of  race,  color  or  previoua 
condition  of  servitude."  It  plainly  says  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce 
this  principle  by  appropriate  legislation. 

So,  of  the  need  for  remedies  smd  of  tlie 
propriety  of  action  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Yet  for  all  of  that,  there  came  a  point 
In  the  President's  speech  when  his  words 
which  had  been  clear,  forceful  and  concise 
began  to  ramble.  It  was  evident,  looking 
down  at  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  the 
riveted  attention  of  those  assembled  had 
been  lost.  And  at  this  point  some  other 
thoughts  began  to  Intrude  the  mind. 

For  one  thing,  here  was  the  President  of 
the  United  States  asking— nay,  demanding — 
that  the  Congress  promptly  enact  a  bill 
which  he  himself  had  not  yet  put  words  to. 
Speaking  on  a  Monday  night  he  said  the  de- 
tails would  be  worked  out  on  the  morrow, 
and  that  on  Wednesday  the  Congress  might 
know  more  exactly  what  was  asked  of  them. 
And  here  was  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  some  few  exceptions  of  mixed 
motives,  caught  up  In  the  mood  to  enact  a 
law  which  they  had  not  yet  seen.  In  the 
Press  Gallery,  from  which  reporters  scurried 
to  talk  with  Senators  and  Congressmen,  the 
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word  came  back  that  all  would  be  speedily 
done. 

By  yesterday  the  outlines  were  somewhat 
clearer.  But  as  this  Is  being  written,  the 
party  leaders  In  Congress  are  still  meeting 
with  administration  officials  trying  to  decide 
exactly  what  law  it  Is  the  President  asked 
for  the  evening  before. 

Consequently,  none  of  us  can  at  the  mo- 
ment have  any  reasoned  Judgment  on  the 
proposed  law  itself:  nor  Is  it  easy  to  see  how 
the  Congress  can  either.  For  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  virtues  of  a  heart's  intent 
and  the  provisions  of  a  law  which  would  put 
that  intent  in  coercive  form. 

But  we  can  hope  that  the  law  as  finally 
enacted  will  not  embrace  all  of  the  thoughts 
embodied  in  the  President's  rhetoric.  For 
in  the  emotion  of  the  moment  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  stop  with  asking  a  law  to  see  that 
all  citizens — white,  black,  brown,  or  yellow — 
be  treated  alike  or  content  himself  with  ask- 
ing Federal  authority  to  see  that  this  be 
done. 

He  said,  for  example,  that  the  law  should 
strike  down  all  restrictions  to  voting  in  all 
elections  which  ever  have  been  used  to  deny 
Negroes  their  vote.  This  new  law,  he  said, 
must  protect  the  right  of  "every  American  to 
vote  in  every  election"  that  he  may  "desire" 
to  participate  in. 

This  is  a  wholly  different  thing.  At  some 
time  and  in  some  places  every  rule — restric- 
tion, if  you  prefer — has  been  abused  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  Negro  voter.  But  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  every  such  rule,  or 
restriction,  is  unwise  or  improper  in  itself. 

Age  limitations,  residence  requirements, 
the  ability  to  read  and  to  write  the  language 
In  which  society's  affairs  are  carried  on,  all 
these  things  have  much  to  commend  them. 
In  any  event,  a  Federal  law  to  sweep  them 
away  would  violate  that  self-same  Constitu- 
tion which  the  President  asks  us  not  to  flout 
with  prejudice.  In  two  separate  places,  in 
Identical  language,  the  Constitution  gives  to 
the  States  the  right  to  set  such  standards. 

The  essence  here,  the  thing  that  both  heart 
and  mind  demand,  is  that  when  they  walk 
toward  the  voting  booth  all  citizens  shall  be 
treated  alike.  This  is,  first  of  all.  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  community,  but  if  they  abro- 
gate it  then  Justice  asks  that  all  of  us  do 
what  ts  necessary  to  see  that  some  do  not  do 
injustice. 

For  our  own  part,  we  doubt  not  this  will 
be  done.  Yet  if  it  is  to  be  well  done,  it  ought 
not  to  be  done  until  what  is  done  is  carefully 
thought  upon  so  that  we  see  what  we  do. 
Sometimes,  sad  to  say,  it  takes  emotion  to 
move  men  to  act.  but  those  swept  by  emo- 
tions must  take  care  lest  they  sweep  away  the 
good  with  the  bad. 


editorial  in  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  State 
Tribune  which  notes : 

The  western  livestock  industry  would  be 
gravely  depressed,  even  more  so  than  by  the 
1.75  billion  pounds  of  beef  imports  that  were 
pouring  Into  this  country  last  year. 
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APPALACHIA  BILL  CALLED  BLOW  TO 
WESTERN  BEEF  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  during 
debate  on  the  Appalachia  bill  the  Senate 
committed  an  act  which  in  my  judgment 
Is  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  of 
this,  or  any  recent  session. 

I  refer  to  the  defeat  of  Senator 
Hruska's  amendment  which  would  have 
eliminated  section  203  providing  for  sub- 
sidies to  encourage  beef  cattle  produc- 
tion in  the  Appalachia  area. 

We  will  have  a  long  time  to  live  with 
this  mistake  and  I  strongly  urge  that  a 
careful  watch  be  kept  on  the  impact  of 
this  section  throughout  the  2-year  au- 
thorization contained  in  the  bill.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  we  will  want  to  review 
our  action  and  reverse  it. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  threat  this 
section  poses  to  the  cattle  industry  in 
America  is  well  pointed  up  in  a  recent 


Nor  is  the  problem  limited  to  the 
Western  States.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
on  the  Senate  floor,  some  33  States  in 
this  country  each  have  a  million  or  more 
head  of  cattle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  Wyoming  State  Trib- 
une entitled  "Blow  to  the  Western  Beef 
Industry." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Blow  to  the  Western  Beef  Industry 
A  week  ago  yesterday,  rather  hot  debate 
took  place  in  the  U.S.  Senate  over  an  amend- 
ment— styled  amendment  No.  11 — to  S.  3, 
which  is  otherwise  known  as  the  Appalachia 
bill,  a  key  part  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's so-called  war  on  poverty. 

Amendment  No.  li  was  sponsored  by 
Roman  Hruska,  Republican,  of  Nebraska,  and 
others;  its  effect  would  have  been  to  delete 
section  203  of  the  Appalachia  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  a  contract  conservation  program 
with  a  limitation  of  $2,500  for  tracts  of  50 
acres. 

The  net  effect  of  this  provision,  said  Sen- 
ator Hruska,  is  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
beef  cattle  in  small  quantities  on  tracts  so 
covered — in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  seriously 
endanger  the  western  beef  cattle  industry. 
Mr.  Hruska  thinks  that  up  to  a  million 
extra  beef  cattle  a  year  could  be  produced  to 
be  thrown  onto  an  already  glutted  market, 
and  thus  further  depress  it. 

In  debate  on  the  amendment,  the  Ne- 
braska Republican  reminded  the  bill's  spon- 
sors that  two  administration  spokesmen. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  and 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr..  last  year  testified  that  added 
marketing  of  cattle  from  Appalachia  would 
amount  to  $230  million  a  year— a  million 
head  of  animals. 

"Is  that  not  a  factor?"  asked  Senator 
Hrtjska.  "Is  that  not  plenty  of  additional 
competition  for  the  beef  Industry?  I  would 
say  that  it  is,  particularly  when  Secretary 
Freeman  states  that  the  big  trouble  with  the 
cattle  industry  is  that  it  is  overproducing." 
It  is  significant  that  Senator  Hruska  was 
Joined  in  his  attack  on  this  provision  by  Sen- 
ator  Lee  Metcalf,   Montana  Democrat. 

"I  cannot  Justify  in  my  mind  a  program 
which  on  the  one  hand  would  contribute  to 
further  poverty,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  in 
other  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
take  that  same  poverty  to  build  up  some- 
thing in  the  Appalachian  area,"  said  the 
Montana  Senator. 

Senator  Prank  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  another 
Democrat,  pointed  up  the  conflict  between 
this  provision  and  the  Government's  pro- 
gram to  discourage  agricultural  production. 
Said  he:  "We  have  a  number  of  programs 
In  which  we  say  to  the  farmers,  'Take  your 
land  out  of  production.  If  you  do  so,  you 
will  improve  the  glut  in  the  market.  '  You 
will  help  stabilize  prices.  If  you  do  that,  we 
will  pay  you  for  your  failure  to  produce.' 

"However,  In  the  present  Instance,  com- 
pletely in  conflict  with  what  has  been  past 
practice,  we  would  say  to  farmers,  'If  you 
improve  your  land  with  fertilizer,  tile,  irriga- 
tion, and  fences,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
graze  your  stock  better,  we  will  pay  you.  It 
will  not  be  a  loan;  it  will  be  a  gift.'  " 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  such  as 
Senators    John   O.    Pastore,    Democrat,    of 


Rhode  Island,  and  John  Sherman  Coopt. 
Republican,  of  Kentucky,  contended  tS 
only  family  farms  were  affected.  "It  wL 
never  Intended  that  industry  in  any  oth» 
part  of  the  country  should  be  dlslocateri" 
said  Mr.  Pastore.  ' 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  bt 
however,  regardless  of  the  Intent,  that  w 
enough  of  these  little  family  plots  are  con 
verted  to  livestock  production,  a  million  ad" 
ditlonal  head  of  livestock  may  be  produced 
thereby.  The  western  livestock  Industrv 
woud  be  gravely  depressed-,  even  more  so  than 
by  the  1.75  billion  pounds  of  beef  imports 
that  were  pouring  into  this  country  last  year 

When  the  Hruska  amendment  which  would 
have  blocked  this  situation  from  developine 
came  up  for  a  vote,  Senator  Simpson  of  Wvo 
ming,  voted  for  it.  We  were  a  little  cUs 
tressed  to  note  that  the  other  Senator  from 
this  State,  Gale  McGee,  voted  against  It 
Perhaps  it  was  significant  that  on  the  very 
same  afternoon  and  almost  immediately 
thereafter  Mr.  McGee  made  his  proposition 
which  we  have  commented  on  previously' 
about  extending  the  Appalachia  program  to 
Wyoming. 

If  the  fears  of  Senators  Hruska  and 
Metcalf  and  other  western  Senators  develop 
about  the  possible  competition  from  Ap- 
palachla  for  the  western  beef  cattle  Indus- 
try, we  may  really  need  an  Appalachia  bill 
for  this  State. 


CHALLENGES  PACING  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  George  E.  Leonard,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  League  of  Insured 
Savings  Associations,  before  the  South- 
western Savings  and  Loan  Conference. 
Mr.  Leonard  has  gvovm  up  with  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  in  Arizona  and  as 
a  national  leader  in  this  field  has  e.xerted 
tremendous  influence  on  the  course  of 
these  associations.  His  remarks  point  up 
the  many  challenges  facing  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  in  its  current  area  of 
dynamic  growth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Savings  and  Loan  Industry's  Balance 

Sheet 
(By  George  E.  Leonard,  president.  National 
League  of  insured  Savings  Associations,  be- 
fore the  Southwestern  Savings  and  Loan 
Conference,  Biloxl.  Miss.,  Mar.  10,  1965) 
Your  kind  and   thoughtful   invitation  to 
speak    as   a   representative   of   the   national 
league  at  this  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
western Savings  and  Loan  Conference  is  In- 
deed a  privilege.     Your  invitation  is  also  a 
special  pleasure  because  I  see  so  many  old 
friends  In  the  audience. 

I  hope  that  I  can  contribute  to  your  think- 
ing about  our  business.  As  one  savings  and 
loan  manager  to  another.  I  am  happy  to  be 
here  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  our  mutual 
problems — our  successes — and  our  hopes  for 
the  future. 

I  have  entitled  my  talk  today  "The  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Industry's  Balance  Sheet." 
This  title  is  fitting  because  I  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  to  add  up  our  assets  and  lia- 
bilities and  determine  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  are  going. 

What  is  the  statement  of  condition  of  this 
great  Industry? 

As  the  manager  of  a  Federal  association 
which  has  enjoyed  some  measure  of  success, 
I  must  of  necessity  speak  in  terms  familiar 
to   a   Federal   manager.     But,   what   I   may 


or  my  assessment  of  our  statement  of 

condition— applies  equally  Well  to  those  of 
vou  holding  State  mutual  and  State  stock 
charters.  After  all,  we  are  all  in  the  same 
business  and  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  dangers  and  pitfalls  ahead — particularly 
since  we  are  all  traveling  the  same  road 
using  approximately  the  same  kind  of  trans- 
portation. 

On  the  asset  side  of  the  ledger,  we  have 
much  for  which  to  be  thankful: 

An  industry  with  financial  resources  ap- 
proaching $125  billion. 

A  housing  market  which  Is  still  vibrant 
In  many  areas,  and — more  important — a  big 
factor  in  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

Unprecedented  recognition  by  the  people 
of  America.  The  Industry  which  makes 
homeownershlp  a  living  reality. 

Recognition  as  the  mainstay  of  home 
financing  in  America. 

A  good  name  in  terms  of  public  service, 
and,  finally,  a  future  as  bright  as  any  man 
in  this  room  dares  to  dream.  If  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  this  industry  by  Congress 
In  the  1930's — a  confidence  which  this  in- 
dustry has  respected  and  lived  up  to — is  not 
impaired  by  ourselves  or  people  in  positions 
of  power,  the  future,  indeed,  is  bright. 

Gentlemen,  and  ladles,  thia  question  is  not 
whether  the  savings  and  loan  business  has 
arrived. 

The  question  of  the  moment  is:  Now  that 
we  have  arrived  at  a  pinnacle  of  Influence  and 
affluence  in  our  society — what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  our  new  status  In  the  economic 
and  social  structure  during  the  second  half 
of  this  momentous  century? 

Before  we  can  answer  this  question,  we 
must  of  necessity  look  at  the  liability  side  of 
our  statement  of  condition.  Are  things  really 
as  rosy  and  perfect  as  I  tried  to  picture? 
Each  of  you  knows  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion in  terms  of  your  own  Institution.  But, 
from  the  national  standpoint,  here  are  some 
liabilities  which  require  attention: 

Failure  of  savings  and  loan  managers  to 
develop  themselves  with  the  growth  of  our 
industry. 

Fierce  competition  betwefen  all  types  of  fi- 
nancial Institutions. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  financial  regulators 
to  coordinate  their  policies  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  detrimental  competition  which  has 
led  in  the  past  to  previous  financial  debacles 
In  the  history  of  this  country. 

Failure  of  savings  and  loan  managers  to 
recognize  that  emotional  appeals  for  greater 
regulation  have  resulted  In  nothing  more 
than  greater  restrictions  Imposed  on  the  en- 
tire Industry. 

Excessive — and  oftentimes  conflicting — 
regulation  from  varloiis  Federal  agencies. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  savings  and 
loan  business  has  gone  tihrough  Its  most 
regulated  period  In  history.  More  regulations 
were  adopted  In  1963  and  1964  than  at  any 
previous  time  In  our  hlstdry.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  was  rewriting  exlstlnjg  regulations  and 
Issuing  new  ones,  the  Interhal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice was  Implementing  the  new  savings  and 
loan  tax  features  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Rererve,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  FDIC 
all  were  busy  Issuing  regulations  for  com- 
mercial banking  Industry  operations  and 
each  in  his  own  way  easing  the  ground  rules 
governing  competition  for  the  savings  dollar. 

A  comparative  study  of  all  of  these  reg- 
ulations Indicates  that  th^  Federal  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  liberalize  restrictions  on 
commercial  banks  during  a  period  when 
ravings  and  loan  associations  were  being 
placed  under  more  and  tighter  regulations. 
In  fairness,  of  course,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  eased  sotne  restrictions  on 
investments — but  overall  the  Board's  policy 
was  restrictive  during  mast  of  1964. 


Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
Board's  policy  was  correct,  it  is  somewhat 
ironic  that  Federal  regulators  in  the  com- 
mercial banking  field  took  a  completely  pas- 
sive attitude  in  the  face  of  Federal  Reserve 
warnings  about  the  deteriorations  In  the 
quality  of  credit. 

Only  last  month,  J.  L.  Robertson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  made  this 
comment  in  a  speech  to  Ohio  bankers: 

"Banks  grew  tired  of  seeing  funds  that 
had  traditionally  been  theirs  go  elsewhere — 
to  other  kinds  of  financial  Institutions  or 
into  financial  assets  other  than  deposits — 
and  they  decided  to  fight  back.  Not  only 
did  they  aggressively  begin  to  merchandise 
savings  accounts,  but  also  they  decided  that 
corporations  could  be  persuaded  to  buy  ne- 
gotiable time  certificates  of  deposit.  Paying 
Interest  to  corporate  customers  was  painful, 
but  banks  had  to  fight  back.  And  the  fight 
has  been  successful.  In  5  years,  negotiable 
CD's  rose  from  a  few  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  $13  billion  and  become  the  second 
largest  money  market  Instrument  in  exist- 
ence— led  only  by  Treasury  bills.  Corpora- 
tions, State  and  local  governments,  and  in- 
stitutions found  that  the  CD  was  a  good 
substitute  for  bills  and  other  money  market 
instruments,  and  the  banks  found  them- 
selves with  more  funds  to  lend  and  Invest. 
"Bank  regulatory  authorities  helped  banks 
go  after  interest-bearing  deposits  more  ag- 
gressively by  raising  the  celling  rates  four 
times  since  1957.  Many  banks  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  new  limits.  Banker 
cries  of  unfair  competition  have  diminished, 
and  recently  we  have  heard  some  grumblings 
from  other  financial  institutions  that  sound 
suspiciously  like  the  bank  complaints  of  a 
few  years  ago." 

That,  my  friends,  was  the  comment  made 
by  an  Important  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Later  in  the  same  speech, 
Mr.  Robertson  lamented  the  quality  of  credit, 
warned  his  banker  audience  to  be  careful 
in  today's  market  and  went  on  to  suggest 
that  in  the  new  competitive  environment, 
new  regulatory  tools  might  be  required.  In 
the  case  of  CD's,  lor  example,  he  suggested 
that  higher  reserve  requirements  might  be 
necessary.  And  while  he  acknowledged  that 
bank  liquidity  was  an  Increasing  problem, 
the  Federal  Reserve  official  did  not  indicate 
that  any  action  to  restrict  excessive  prac- 
tices in  the  banking  field  was  imminent. 

One  might  conclude  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  favors  growth  of  the 
commercial  banking  system  as  opposed  to 
growth  in  the  nonbank  sector,  including 
the  savings  and  loan  business.  If  this  be 
the  case.  It  is  a  philosophy  that  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  and  against  the  national 
welfare.  Of  course,  this  has  been  the  tra- 
ditional attitude  of  commercial  banks. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  Mr. 
Robertson  called  for  "a  well-coordinated, 
progressive  reform  of  bank  regulation"  but 
he  said  that  "our  Federal  supervisory  struc- 
ture Is  enmeshed  in  a  tangle  of  overlapping 
responsibilities,  confiictlng  philosophies,  and 
procedural  cross-purposes  that  makes  prompt 
and  effective  action  Impossible."  He  con- 
cluded: "If  ever  events  called  for  a  unified 
Federal  supervisory  structure,  this  surely  Is 
the  time.  The  challenges  posed  by  today's 
competitive  pressures  are  clear.  Bankers, 
supervisors,  policymakers,  and  legislators 
must  find  the  institutional  framework  and 
the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  meet  those  chal- 
lenges— and  quickly." 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  course,  was  speaking 
largely  about  supervision  of  commercial 
banks.  You  will  note  that  he  referred  to 
four  upward  adjustments  In  rate  ceilings 
under  regulation  Q  since  1957 — a  period  dur- 
ing which  savings  and  loan  associations 
were  under  supervisory  pressure  to  hold  the 
line  on  rates. 


I  think  It  Is  important  to  point  out  that 
on  each  of  these  four  occasions,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  was  notified  of  a 
change  in  the  rate  ceiling,  but  only  after  the 
bank  regulators  had  made  their  decision. 
On  some  of  the  major  policy  decisions  In  the 
savings  and  loan  area,  there  is  evidence  that 
other  Federal  agencies  in  the  past  have  had 
a  decided  infiuence  over  some  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
In  this  connection,  I  noted  an  article  in  the 
American  Banker  recently  in  which  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  Saxon  is  reported  to 
have  tried  to  persuade  the  Bank  Board  to 
postpone  regulations  proposed  in  1964  which 
tightened  the  liquidity  rules  on  certificates 
of  deposit.  Mr.  Saxon  is  quoted  as  sa3rtng 
that  despite  his  warnings  that  the  new  CD 
rules  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
liquidity  of  commercial  banks,  the  Board 
refused  his  request  on  the  grounds  that  such 
a  postponement  would  grant  the  savings  and 
loan  business  time  to  mount  an  attack 
against  the  contemplated  rules. 

The  complaint  of  Mr.  Robertson  against 
the  lack  of  coordination  among  Federal 
banking  agencies  is  one  that  is  extremely 
serious  and  is  and  will  continue  to  receive 
attention  by  yom:  congressional  represent- 
atives in  Washington.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  the  various  agencies  should  cooperate 
with  each  other  to  the  extent  that  their  ac- 
tions do  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
regulated  industries.  However,  I  believe  in 
the  concept  and  spirit  of  independence  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  Federal  agency  charged 
by  Congress  with  the  responsibility  of  over- 
seeing the  operations  of  a  large  and  im- 
portant financial  Industry  should  yield  its 
authority  to  another  part  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Federal  regulators  do  not  always  commu- 
nicate or  coordinate  with  each  other  or  with 
State  banking  supervisors.  But.  even  worse, 
they  oftentimes  issue  conflicting  regulations. 
In  the  case  of  the  savings  and  loan  bvisi- 
ness,  conflicting  regulation  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. And  here  I  refer  to  the  definition  of  a 
building  and  loan  association  under  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962. 

A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose,  accord- 
ing to  Gertrude  Stein — can  the  same  be  said 
about  a  savings  and  loan  association? 

The  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations  believes  strongly  that  the  pres- 
ent tax  law  should  be  amended  to  auto- 
matically qualify  any  FSLIC-lnsured  asso- 
ciation as  a  building  and  loan  under  the 
revenue  act. 

Here  is  a  case  where  Federal  and  State 
authorities  have  issued  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  yet  in  order  to  qualify  for 
tax  treatment  a  savings  and  loan  mtist  fol- 
low an  investment  portfolio  test  set  forth  In 
the  revenue  act.  This  is  not  the  case  for 
mutual  savings  banks. 

In  a  number  of  respects,  the  tax  regula- 
tions confiict  with  investment  powers 
granted  to  you  under  other  statutes  and,  in 
my  Judgment,  constitute  an  unreasonable 
burden  upon  this  Industry.  The  present 
definition  must  be  repealed. 

Both  Federal  and  State  law  regulating 
financial  institutions  are  in  a  constant  proc- 
ess of  change.  Flnahclal  institutions.  If 
they  are  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity, mxist  go  through  such  processes  of 
change.  Changes  in  the  investment  powers 
and  in  the  use  of  existing  investment  powers 
depend  on  a  multitude  of  factors.  They  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  determined  by  tax  law. 
Yet  this  in  effect  is  what  the  definition  of 
domestic  building  and  loan  association  does 
and  does  so  without  any  effective  tax  conse- 
quence but  with  enormous  consequence  to 
the  capacity  of  the  savings  and  loan  business 
to  meet  the  changing  home  finance  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  American  people. 

Prospective  changes  in  investment  powers 
of  savings  and  loan  associations  and,  Indeed, 
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the  exercise  of  existing  Investment  powers 
now  require  changes  in  tax  law  as  well  aa 
actions  by  other  committees  of  Congress  or 
State  legislatures  as  well  as  the  manage- 
ment of  individual  Institutions.  This  press- 
ing burden  upon  tax  law  which  was  never 
originally  Intended  Introduces  an  element  of 
rigidity  into  the  Nation's  financial  system 
which  serves  no  useful  purpose  but.  indeed, 
can  have  preverse  and  thoroughly  unantici- 
pated consequences  for  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  country. 

From  time  to  time  changes  are  enacted  by 
the  Congress  on  the  Investment  powers  of 
savings  and  loan  associations.  For  example, 
a  matter  urgently  being  discussed  by  both 
the  supervisory  authorities  and  bxisiness  is 
the  question  of  the  proportion  of  loans  an 
Individual  institution  may  hold  seciired  by 
residential  income  properties. 

As  our  society  has  become  increasingly 
metropolitan  In  character,  as  land  prices  In 
our  major  cities  have  continued  to  Increase 
and  as  the  property  tax  burden  on  such  land 
has  continued  to  mount,  more  and  more  land 
is  being  converted  from  single-family  to 
multifamlly  use. 

The  effect  of  the  definition  is  to  freeze 
savings  and  loan  associations  Insofar  as  their 
loan  portfolio  composition  is  concerned. 
They  would  be  unable  to  create  adequate  re- 
serves against  such  loans  unless  the  propor- 
tion of  such  loans  held  In  their  portfolios 
fitted  the  precise  provisions  of  tax  law.  The 
effect  of  this  could  well  be  to  stunt  the 
growth  of  these  institutions  and  to  depreci- 
ate their  capacity  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  the  people,  resulting  In  an  Increase  in 
Interest  rates  and  frustration  of  the  use  of 
these  Institutions  for  the  primary  piupose 
Jor  which  they  were  designed. 

No  study  of  mortgage  loan  losses  has  ever 
indicated  that  losses  on  residential  or  multi- 
family  Income  property  were  less  than  losses 
experienced  on  single-family  dwellings.  If 
the  capital  requirements  In  the  metropolitan 
area  grow  and  characteristics  change,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  may  well  be  called 
upon  to  provide  a  number  of  financing  tech- 
niques not  now  even  contemplated  In  multi- 
family  type. 

To  say  that  this  industry  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  developing  such  new  financing 
techniques  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
Its  ability  to  generate  needed  reserves  Is  an 
effort  to  direct  the  course  of  a  business  by 
tax  law.  In  my  Judgment,  this  Is  bad 
economics.  It  is  bad  financial  supervision,  and 
It  is  bad  tax  law:  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
urge  your  friends  in  Congress  to  look  into 
this  matter. 

I  will  not  say  that  commercial  bankers 
wrote  the  savings  and  loan  tax  definition 
Into  law,  but  I  am  certain  that  they  are 
pleased  with  It.  Investment  Income  and 
competition  are  tough  enough  without  the 
potential  harassment  generated  by  zealous 
Internal  Revenue  agents. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  liability 
item  on  the  balance  sheet — competition  be- 
tween savings  associations  themselves. 

Many  times  I  have  heard  that  high  rates 
on  savings  m  our  business  are  the  result  of 
competition,  not  with  bankers  and  other  fi- 
nancial Institutions  but  with  other  savings 
and  loan  associations.  I  cannot  help  but 
agree  and  I  cannot  help  but  enter  a  dissent 
on  this  method  of  pricing  the  cost  of  the 
basic  raw  material  on  which  this  Industry 
operates.  We  should  pay  the  going  market 
price  for  money — no  more,  no  less. 

How  serious  Is  this  problem  of  pricing?  As 
Al  Smith  used  to  say.  "Let's  look  at  the 
record" :  First,  commercial  banks  can  pay  ap- 
proximately the  same  rate  as  savings  and 
loan  associations.  However,  they  have  an 
advantage;  they  can  pay  multiple  rates  or  no 
rates  at  all  for  money.  Second,  conamerclal 
banks  have  broader  Investment  powers  than 
savings  associations  which  are  generally 
limited  to  real  estate  lending.       So  banks* 


ewnlngs  potential  Is  greater.  Third,  the  tax 
laws  tend  to  favor  commercial  banks  as  op- 
posed to  savings  associations. 

Add  It  all  up,  and  you  come  to  only  one 
conclusion.  Ovu-  business  requires  a  better 
method  of  pricing  the  cost  of  savings  funds. 
The  National  League,  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent,  believes  that  supervisory  author- 
ities should  permit  the  savings  and  loan 
business  to  pay  multiple  or  variable  dividend 
rates.  Long-term  money  should  receive 
higher  rates  and  the  In-and-out  funds  com- 
ing Into  your  Institution.  Both  commercial 
banks  and  mutual  savings  banks  are  using 
multiple  rates  with  much  success  and  It  Is 
time  that  we  relnstituted  this  method  of 
operation.  Frankly.  I  think  It  would  help 
to  reduce  money  costs. 

An  equally  diflQcult  and  similar  problem  to 
overcome  Is  the  practice  from  time  to  time 
of  one  segment  of  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry running  to  Washington  for  a  law  or 
regulation  to  restrict  another  part  of  the 
Industry  from  doing  that  which  the  Initiat- 
ing segment  cannot  or  will  not  do  Itself. 
Here  I  am  not  speaking  of  Illegal  practices 
which  no  one  would  condone,  but  practices 
which  do  not  find  universal  favor  In  this 
Industry. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  the  type 
of  restrictions  that  have  been  adopted  In 
recent  years.  Perhaps  the  most  notorious 
of  these  are  found  In  the  reserve  regulations. 
But  Isn't  It  true  that  many  other  restric- 
tions were  sought  by  segments  of  our  busi- 
ness? And,  quite  frankly,  have  we  not 
reached  the  point  where  there  should  be  a 
moratoriiun  on  new  regulations? 

Recently,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  promised  to  hold 
new  regulations  in  1965  to  a  minlmiun.  And 
I  think  that  John  Home  should  be  com- 
mended for  taking  this  position  at  the  outset 
of  his  administration. 

This  Industry  should  look  with  consider- 
able skepticism  on  any  move  to  press  for  new 
law  or  regulation  In  the  months  ahead.  We 
cannot  easily  turn  back  the  clock  on  recently 
adopted  regulations  but  we  can  certainly  let 
out  a  howl  on  any  new  moves  to  restrict  the 
operations  of  this  industry. 

The  final  point  I  wish  to  underline  today 
on  the  liability  side  of  otir  business  Is  the 
tendency  to  speak  of  growth  £is  If  It  were  a 
sin.  Honest  American  growth  is  good,  and 
clean.  No  one  in  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness need  apologize  for  It. 

I  looked  up  some  statistics  the  other  day 
In  preparing  this  address.  I  won't  recite 
them  all — because  I  think  that  statistics — 
and  averages — cannot  only  be  boring  but  also 
misleading. 

In  examining  these  figures,  I  noted  that 
savings  and  loan  associations  have  grown 
about  tenfold  in  size  over  the  past  20  years. 
Two  decades  ago  the  business  was  less  than 
$10  billion  In  size;  now  it  is  over  $120  billion. 
I  also  noted  that  most  other  segments  of  the 
economy  had  grown  threefold  In  the  same 
period.  This  threefold  growth  was.  of  coxirse, 
and  as  you  would  expect,  phenomenal  In  It- 
self. For  example,  gross  public  and  private 
debt  grew  from  about  $371  billion  to  more 
than  $1,163  billion.  Quite  an  Increase,  but 
still  on  a  percentage  basis  less  than  our 
growth. 

Then,  I  looked  at  the  growth  in  total  mort- 
gage debt;  It  matched  the  growth  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  business — from  a  level  Just  un- 
der $20  billion  to  more  than  $200  billion. 
And  then  the  light  came  on.     It  was  obvious. 

During  the  depression  period,  real  estate 
had  been  hit  the  hardest  by  falling  prices 
and  declining  Industrial  activity — and  took 
the  longest  to  recover.  Of  all  the  Industries 
In  the  economic  mix,  real  estate  really  didn't 
begin  to  come  back  untU  after  World  War  II 
when  it  recovered  with  a  bang. 

In  other  words,  real  estate  has  only  been 
catching  up  with  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
The  growth  In  mortgage  debt — and  savings 


and  loan  associations — was  real;  it  was 
sound;  and  It  was  Important  to  sustain  the 
economic  growth  of  the  Nation. 

Now  that  the  postwar  housing  shortage 
has  passed  Into  history,  real  estate  markete 
should  operate  on  a  more  normal  basis  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Even  if  there  is  a  revival  In  homebuild- 
Ing  and  construction  in  the  next  few  years, 
new  competition  with  banks  and  others  for 
mortgage  loans  may  very  well  delay  the  time 
when  our  Industry  will  reach  the  $200-bll. 
lion  level. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  real 
choice.  So  long  as  other  financial  institu- 
tions have  decided  to  compete  with  tis  for 
mortgage  loans,  we  of  necessity  must  some- 
how learn  to  compete  with  them  for  loan 
investments  on  a  total  basis.  We  as  an  in- 
dustry must  move  as  quickly  as  possible  into 
the  consiuner  loan  field.  We  must  also  edu- 
cate our  leaders  In  Congress  and  our  super- 
visory authorities  that  broader  Investment 
powers  are  necessary  to  the  overall  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  the  people. 

Today — more  than  ever  before — the  sav- 
ings and  loan  bvislness  lives  in  a  new  era. 
No  longer  can  we  be  satisfied  with  holding 
a  conventional  loan  on  a  home  in  a  good 
neighborhood.  Our  modern  society  requires 
us  to  be  completely  flexible  In  ovir  lending 
and  savings  operations. 

We  must  compete  in  the  marketplace. 
And,  if  we  are  unable  to  do  so,  we  will  follow 
the  fate  of  the  railroads,  silent  movies,  the 
steamboat,  and  postal  savings. 

We  will  become  obsolescent  factors  in  this 
great  American  economy  because  someone 
else  built  a  better  mousetrap. 

Many  of  us  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  this  Industry  will  reach  the  $200- 
bllllon  level.  I  contend  that  unless  our  In- 
stitutions are  accorded  broader  Investment 
powers,  our  growth  pattern  on  a  national 
basis  will  not  even  reach  recent  levels  of 
performance. 

In  fact,  greater  commercial  bank  compe- 
tition for  mortgage  loans  may  very  well  re- 
sult in  an  absolute  decline  In  the  size  of  this 
business  unless  we  do  something  about  our 
problem. 

The  new  Federal  taxes  that  have  been  im- 
posed upon  this  industry,  together  with  local 
and  State  taxes  that  are  now  increasingly 
being  levied  against  thrift  Institutions  raise 
many  questions  in  my  mind  concerning  the 
organization  of  our  institutions.  As  you 
know,  legislation  to  authorize  Federal  capital 
stock  savings  and  loan  associations  has  been 
Introduced  In  Congress. 

I  will  not  go  Into  all  of  the  reasons  why 
this  proposal  was  advanced;  some  are  readily 
apparent  to  all  of  you  who  manage  Federal 
associations.  But  I  would  say  that  recent 
regulatory  trends  at  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  together  with  the  new  Federal 
tax  law,  makes  one  pause  to  consider  whether 
the  organizational  structure  of  Federal  asso- 
ciations is  in  tune  with  the  times. 

In  order  to  plan  future  growth,  associa- 
tions must  increasingly  search  out  ways  to 
find  capital  to  support  that  growth  In  the 
face  of  stiff  reserve  requirements  and  higher 
taxation.  One  method  is  through  the  Issu- 
ance of  capital  stock  or  debentures.  This 
whole  question  requires  a  more  thorough 
and  painstaking  examination  by  all  of  us 
and  I  would  urge  you  to  give  this  most  seri- 
ous study. 

I  have  presented  to  you  our  balance  sheet 
as  I  conceive  it — not  in  the  conventional 
form  of  dollars  and  cents — but  In  a  form  of 
pros  and  cons. 

If  possible,  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with 
one  specific  thought.  Please  keep  an  open 
mind  on  the  problems  of  the  savings  and 
loan  business.  We  are  living  In  a  new  era. 
New  thinking  is  required.  Don't  follow  the 
herd  on  matters  of  vital  importance  to  you 
and  your  association. 


Believe  me,  now  that  we  have  passed  the 
•120  billion  dollar  mark  in  assets,  the  com- 
petitive stakes  are  high— and  getting  higher 

every  day. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MARYLAND 
MOTHER  OF  THE  YEAR— MRS. 
AGNES  MULLEN  HICKS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  do  honor  to  the  mothers 
of  our  Nation  and  to  one  Maryland 
mother  in  particular.  Few  of  us  stop 
to  think  of  the  myriad  jobs  a  mother  does 
each  day.  To  keep  a  home  and  raise 
children,  some  of  whom  even  become 
U.S.  Senators,  and  to  prepare  the  next 
generation  for  the  task  of  running  this 
country. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Mullen  Hidks,  a  Towson 
Md.,  mother  of  5  and  a  grandmother  of 
29,  was  today  named  the  "Maryland 
Mother  of  the  year."  Mrs.  Hicks,  for 
all  of  her  67  years  is  almost  as  active 
as  her  many  young  grandchildren. 

Educated  at  Towson  High  School,  she 
is  still  an  active  participaait  in  the  par- 
ent-teachers' association  she  helped  to 
found  many  years  ago.  She  has  been 
president  of  the  Towson  Alumni  Associ- 
ation off  and  on  since  1933.  Her  contact 
and  work  with  students  has  been  praised 
by  Baltimore  County  educators  for  im- 
parting a  feeling  for  the  culture  and 
character  which  she  herself  possesses. 
Mrs.  Hicks  has  also  been  active  in  Cath- 
olic Church  affairs. 

An  ardent  Democrat,  Mrs.  Hicks 
founded  the  first  countywide  Women's 
Democratic  Club  in  Baltimore  County 
and  served  as  its  president  and  toast- 
mistress  for  many  years; 

On  May  1,  Mrs.  Hicks  will  travel  to 
New  York  for  the  National  Mother 
of  the  Year  contest.  There  she  will  be 
joined  by  50  other  women  of  equal  cali- 
ber who  prove  to  the  country  that  being 
"just  a  housewife"  is,  indeed,  an  honor- 
able profession. 


Where  does  the  $5  billion  come  from?  Well, 
it  is  borrowed.  It  is  added  to  the  national 
debt.  It  means  that  we  once  again  will  be 
living  beyond  our  means.  It  means  that 
once  again  the  limit  of  the  debt  ceiling  will 
have  to  be  raised,  probably  in  1966. 

We  have  been  doing  this,  living  beyond  our 
national  Income,  more  times  than  we  haven't 
in  the  past  25  years.  So  much  so  that  the 
proposed  budget  includes  an  Interest  pay- 
ment of  $11.6  billion.  The  interest  wUl  be 
more  next  year,  of  course,  and  more  every 
time  the  Federal  Government  spends  more 
than  it  takes  in. 

It  is  no  trick  to  spend  more  than  you  make. 
Anyone  can  do  it,  and  if  he  is  lucky  he  only 
has  to  pay  interest  and  nothing  on  the  prin- 
cipal. But  what  happens  when  the  day 
finally  comes  when  his  interest  payments 
exceed  his  Income? 

Uncle  Sam  is  now  paying  out  almost  one- 
eighth  of  his  Income  In  Interest. 

Our  editorials  are  designed  to  provoke 
thought.  You  think  about  It  for  a  few  min- 
utes. You  may  come  to  a  frightful 
conclusion. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEFICIT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  John 
Gray,  president-manager  of  KLIB  Ra- 
dio, of  Liberal,  Kans.,  has  illustrated  in 
a  most  down-to-earth  manner  the  real 
problem  of  our  national  deficit.  Because 
he  presents  this  problem  in  such  a 
simple,  yet  intelligent,  manner,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EnrroRiAL   op   John    Gray,   President-Man- 
ager, KLIB  Radio,  Liberai.,  Kans.,  Broad- 
cast ON  February  5. 1965 
Look  at  It  this  way:   If  you  went  into  a 
store  and  bought  a  suit  or  a  dress  for  $94.40 
and  knew  It  had  cost  the  stare  owner  $99.70. 
you  would  feel  you  had  a  real  bargain. 

But  in  the  back  of  your  mind,  wouldn't 
you  wonder  what  was  golttg  to  become  of 
that  store? 

That,  In  a  very  simple  way.  is  what  the 
budget  presented  to  Congress  proposes.  The 
Federal  Government  will  take  in  an  esti- 
mated $94.4  billion,  and  will  spend  an  esti- 
mated $99.7  billion.  The  difference  or  deficit 
Is  more  than  $6  billion. 


CHALLENGES     IN     MEDICAL     CARE 
AND  HOSPITALIZATION— AD- 

DRESS     BY      HON.      WILLIAM      J. 
DRIVER 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Italian-American  War  Veterans  met 
in  Washington  last  week  they  were  fa- 
vored by  the  appearance  of  and  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  William  J.  Driver. 
We  of  the  Congress  are  familiar  with 
and  impressed  by  the  character  and  ded- 
ication of  this  career  ofiBcer  and  his  con- 
cern for  our  country's  veterans.  His  re- 
marks reflect  his  sense  of  responsibility 
in  this  very  delicate  and  difiBcult  area. 

In  tribute  to  his  audience,  Mr.  Driver 
spoke  of  Galileo,  the  Italian  physicist  of 
400  years  ago.  I  am  sure  that  Galileo 
would  appreciate  our  modem  advances 
not  only  in  physics  but  in  the  physical 
care  of  those  who  risked  their  lives  for 
this  land  that  was  just  being  explored 
in  Galileo's  lifetime. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  Mr. 
Driver's  talk  which  is  an  excellent  pres- 
entation of  the  challenges  in  medical 
care  and  hospitalization — the  process 
and  progress  of  change — the  closing  of 
the  old— the  charting  of  the  new. 

There  are  happy  chapters  such  as  the 
gain  in  our  fight  on  tuberculosis  and 
the  doubling  of  our  medical  budget  in 
the  past  decade.  I  feel  that  the  entire 
speech  is  timely  and  of  paramount  in- 
terest to  any  of  us  who  fear  the  hurts 
and  hardships  that  may  lie  in  times  of 
change. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  can  take  comfort 
from  this  honest  and  able  account  of 
what  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
in  its  mind  and  in  its  heart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Driver's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  op  Remarks  by  the  Honorable  William 
J.  Driver,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Before  a  Meeting  of  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans,  Washington, 
D.C.,  March  12,  1965 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  this  organization,  repre- 


senting as  they  do,  a  group  that  was  among 
the  foremost  in  the  proportion  of  men  to 
answer  our  country's  call  dxiring  war,  and 
that  is  among  the  highest  In  nvunber  of 
awards  for  valor  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  courage  of  the  sons  of  Italy  has  always 
been  recognized,  whether  it  was  courage 
against  barbarians  at  the  time  of  Rome,  or 
the  sometimes  more  diflQcult  coxu-age  involved 
in  the  field  of  the  intellect. 

Thus,  the  world  is  a  better  place,  and  the 
content  of  Western  civilization  greatly  en- 
riched, by  the  courageous  sons  of  Italy  who 
discovered  new  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

Columbus,  defying  Ignorance  and  fear,  lit- 
erally found  a  new  world. 

No  men  did  more  to  make  the  modern 
world  than  did  those  whose  voyages  were 
on  unknown  seas  of  physics,  men  like  Mar- 
coni and  Fermi — and  men  like  Galileo  whose 
500th  birthday  the  world  Joined  In  celebrat- 
ing last  year. 

I  am  sure  that  you  and  all  Italian- 
Americans  rejoice  that  your  blood  unites  you 
to  a  man  such  as  Galileo  to  whom  we  all 
owe  so  much. 

I  believe  that  his  life  is  an  Instructive  one, 
not  only  for  his  enormous  accomplishments, 
but  as  a  living  example  of  the  dlflaculties 
faced  by  a  man  who  finds  that  his  conunit- 
ment  to  truth,  carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, shakes  the  foundations  of  old  ways  of 
thinking,  and  that  aU  too  many  men,  instead 
of  welcoming  progress,  cling  to  old  ways, 
ignore  the  facts,  and  respond  to  emotion. 

When  Galileo  proved  that  the  earth  moved 
around  the  sun,  he  met  with  opposition 
rather  than  acclaim. 

When  Galileo  proved — ^by  dropping  two 
cannon  balls  from  the  Tower  of  Pisa — that 
they  both  fell  at  the  same  speed,  regardless 
of  differences  in  weight,  he  met  with  opposi- 
tion rather  than  acclaim.  In  fact,  I  would 
bet  that  there  are  stUl  people  today  who 
would  expect  the  heavier  ball  to  fall  faster. 
When  Galileo  proved  what  veterans  have 
learned  only  too  well,  that  the  path  of  a 
projectile  Is  a  parabola  Instead  of  an  arc, 
he  met  with  opposition  rather  than  acclaim. 
Galileo's  fault  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries, his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  history,  is 
that  he  followed  the  dictates  of  reason.  He 
would  have  been  at  home  in  America  where 
we  have  a  tradition  of  letting  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

I  mention  Galileo  today,  not  only  because 
I  want  to  pause  and  Join  with  you  in  honor- 
ing his  name,  but  also  because  his  method 
of  approaching  a  problem  is  not  too  far  from 
that  we  endeavor  to  use  as  a  standard  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Galileo  went  to  the  facts,  rather  than  to 
words  or  allegations  about  facts,  to  find  his 
answers.  This  Is  essentially  what  we  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  do  in  seeking  solu- 
tions to  our  problems. 

Today,  I  want  to  give  you  the  facts  about 
the  changes  to  be  made  In  the  field  structure 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  show 
how  we  arrived  at  our  conclusion  on  the  basis 
of  facts,  and  that  emotional  reactions  to 
these  changes  have  no  real  basis.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  major  misconceptions 
about  these  changes,  among  which  are  that 
they  are  unprecedented,  unnecessary,  or 
somehow  show  unconcern  with  the  real  needs 
of  veterans. 

Let's  talk  about  each  of  these  misconcep- 
tions in  turn,  to  see  what  the  facts  really 
are,  and  to  determine  what  conclusions  are 
logical  and  warranted,  and  what  conclusions 
are  neither. 

The  first  misconception  is  that  this  re- 
organization is  somehow  unprecedented. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
If  there  has  been  any  single,  constant  factor 
present  in  the  course  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration since  its  Inception,  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  that 
factor  is  change. 
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Looking  first  at  our  nonmedical  programs. 
It  Is  obvious  that  we  have  endeavored  to  keep 
In  step  with  changing  conditions  and  chang- 
ing demands  In  three  ways:  By  administra- 
tive changes;  by  developing  new  methods 
and  instruments;  and  by  field  consolidations 
or  expansions  where  needed.  These  three 
factors  are,  of  course,  interrelated. 

Administratively,  readjustments  of  the 
structure  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
have  been  a  continual  feature  throughout 
the  post-World  War  II  period,  as  demand 
fluctuated  and  as  we  endeavored  to  incor- 
porate the  lessons  learned  from  experience. 
For  example,  as  early  as  1949,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  abolished  13  branch  offices 
which  were  then  being  supervised  by  Deputy 
Administrators;  in  1953  separate  units  in- 
volved in  vocational  rehabilitation  and  edu- 
cation, compensation,  pension  and  loan  guar- 
antee were  combined  in  one  Department  of 
Veterans'  Benefits;  and  in  1963  there  was 
another  major  reallnement,  involving  the 
abolition  of  a  separate  Department  of  Insur- 
ance and  the  creation  of  a  new  Department 
of  Data  Management.  These  changes  were 
designed  to  improve  service,  and  I  believe 
that  is  Just  what  they  did. 

Finally,  throughout  this  period  there  have 
been  expansions  and  consolidations  of  our 
nonmedical  field  offices  as  we  readjusted  to 
meet  the  changes  in  location  and  degree  of 
demand. 

The  changes  In  the  VA  medical  program 
have,  if  anything,  been  more  far  reaching  and 
constant  than  those  in  the  nonmedical 
programs. 

Although  the  Veterans'  Administration  was 
fortunate  in  having  many  highly  skilled  and 
extraordinarily  dedicated  doctors,  nurses  and 
other  medical  staff,  the  medical  program  in 
the  period  between  World  Wars  I  and  II  had 
not  fully  shared  In  the  general  progress  of 
American  medicine.  This  situation  was  the 
result  of  a  faulty  philosophy  of  medical  ad- 
ministration, not  of  the  doctors  who  tried 
to  do  their  best  under  what  at  the  optimum 
would  be  called  adverse  conditions. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  what  was 
achieved  in  those  critical  days  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  was  simply  this:  that  medical 
decisions  should  be  made  primarily  on  medi- 
cal grounds,  and  by  the  best  medical  brains 
in  the  country. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  was  achieved. 

With  new  professional  direction,  and  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Nation's  medical  schools, 
the  VA  hospital  program  moved  forward  vig- 
orously to  meet  two  concurrent  challenges. 
The  first  and  immediate  challenge  was  to  its 
ability  to  absorb  the  massive  influx  of  re- 
turning veterans  who  needed  and  deserved 
nothing  but  the  finest  hospital  care.  All 
existing  VA  haspital  space  was  used  in  this 
effort;  and  additional  beds  acquired  from 
the  Armed  Forces  or  from  others.  The  sec- 
ond phase,  still  going  on,  was  to  assure  that 
our  hospitals  were  the  right  kind,  in  the 
right  place,  and  able  to  offer  the  fullest  pos- 
sible spectrum  of  modern  medical  care. 

As  part  of  this  second  phase,  new  facili- 
ties were  built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  old 
ones  closed.  The  decision  to  close  hospitals 
was  made  for  a  number  of  cogent  reasons,  for 
many  of  the  hospitals  under  VA  control  were 
already  obsolete  by  World  War  II,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tho'^e  taken  over  at  the 
end  of  the  war  were  uneconomical  or  in 
other  ways  unsuitable.  For  example,  a  num- 
ber were  originally  constructed  for  other 
purposes.  Some  were  old  soldier's  homes; 
one  was  a  girls'  school;  some  were  formerly 
hotels;  and  many  were  ungainly  cantonment 
type  of  temporary  or  semipermanent  con- 
struction. 

And.  these  stop-gap  structures  were  closed 
continually  throughout  the  years  as  new  fa- 
cilities were  constructed,  and,  since  1950,  we 


have  closed  or  transferred  title  to  19  hos- 
pitals. 

A  report  made  in  1960  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council  Committee  on  the  Survey  of  Medical 
Research  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
stated  that:  "The  task  in  1946  was  to  cast 
out  an  old,  inferior  pattern  of  medical  care 
and  to  develop  a  new  and  better  one."  I 
think  that  this  was  accomplished  although  I 
also  believe  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  accomplishment,  and  unless  such  vigi- 
lance is  continued,  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  the  "old,  inferior  pattern"  gradu- 
ally creeping  back  to  adulterate  a  now 
splendid  achievement. 

The  second  misconception  is  that  these 
changes  are  somehow  unnecessary.  Again, 
a  glance  at  the  facts  reveals  the  true  situa- 
tion. 

The  necessity  for  readjustment  Is  particu- 
larly obvious  for  the  VA  medical  program. 
The  physical  obsolescence  of  many  hospitals 
has  already  been  mentioned.  However,  phys- 
ical obsolescence  is  but  one  of  many  factisrs 
considered  in  the  always  painful  decision  to 
terminate  a  hospital  which,  we  fully  recog- 
nize, is  often  a  source  of  legitimate  pride  to 
the  community  in  which  it  exists. 

Other  sJmiificant  factors  are  the  forward 
march  of  medical  knowledge  and  the  con- 
tinued migration  of  the  veteran  population. 
For  example,  and  to  a  large  degree  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  own  research,  the  number  of  hos- 
pitalized veterans  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis declined  from  17,000  in  1954  to  7,000  in 
1964.  As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  tuberculosis  hospitals  from  21  in 
1955  to  but  4  today.  And  of  the  11  hospitals 
to  be  closed  during  1965,  those  at  Castle 
Point,  N.Y.,  and  the  Broadview  Branch  of 
Brecksville,  Ohio,  are  other  such  tubercu- 
losis hospitals.  Their  closing  illustrates  the 
fact  that  progress  in  medicine,  as  in  any 
field,  requires  the  abandonment  of  anti- 
quated  instruments. 

Finally,  there  is  the  charge  that  the  re- 
organization somehow  refiects  an  unconcern 
for  veterans  and  their  beneficiaries.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  untrue. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  hospitals 
have  been  closed  continually  throughout  the 
years.  But  this  is  only  a  part,  the  negative 
part,  if  you  will,  of  what  we  have  been  doing. 
The  positive  part  consists  of  a  dynamic  pro- 
gram of  building  new  facilities  where  needed, 
and  replacing  and  modernizing  other  hos- 
pitals. The  program  of  building  new  and 
replacement  hospitals  is  now  proceeding  at 
an  annual  rate  of  approximately  $100  million. 

In  addition,  our  medical  program  is  now 
at  its  highest  peak  of  refinement  in  history, 
as  seen  by  the  fact  that  our  hospitals  are 
currently  treating  sick  and  disabled  veterans 
at  an  annual  rate  over  100,000  in  excess  of 
the  rate  4  years  ago,  and  this  upward  trend 
is  continuing. 

Here  are  the  facts.  Here  is  the  basis  for 
Judging  whether  the  VA  is  providing  more, 
or  less,  service  to  veterans.  And  these  facts 
are  not  hidden  away.  It  doesn't  take  a 
Galileo  to  dig  for  them,  for  they  are  all 
plainly  visible  in  the  record  or  the  Presi- 
dent's most  recent  budget  request. 

The  facts  are  that  the  President's  budget 
contains  a  record  request  for  medical  care — 
an  all-time  high  of  $1,177  million.  Compare 
this  to  where  we  were  10  years  ago  with  a 
medical  care  budget  of  $530  million.  It 
doesn't  take  a  Galileo  to  see  that  we  are 
spending  100  percent  more  than  10  years 
ago. 

The  facts  show  that  the  President's  budget 
asks  for  almost  $50  million  for  medical  re- 
search. That's  700  percent  more  than  we 
spent  in  1956. 

The  facts  are  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  age  of  hospital  building  in  his- 
tory. Between  July  1,  1949,  and  June  30,  1964, 
the  VA  actually  spent  the  enormous  sum  of 


$1,047  million  for  new  and  improved  hospl. 
tals.  Right  now,  at  some  stages  in  the  con. 
struction  pipeline,  there  are  355  projects  to- 
taling an  additional  $645  million,  more  than 
half  the  total  for  the  earlier  and  highly  pro. 
ductive  15-year  period.  It  doesn't  take  a 
Galileo  to  see  that  this  is  a  record  to  be 
proud  of. 

The  President's  budget  request  will  also 
permit  us  to  add  2  more  mental  hygiene 
clinics,  an  additional  blind  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter, 2  more  day-care  centers,  20  more  hos- 
pitals offering  treatment  for  speech  prob- 
lems, emphysema  treatment  units  in  26  hos- 
pitals, as  well  as  supporting  13  special  heart 
surgery  centers  and  expanding  the  11  chronic 
kidney  disease  treatment  centers  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  establish  40  such  kidney  centers. 

And  we  are  doing  all  this  while  working  on 
a  great  new  program.  For  the  first  time  la 
its  history  the  VA  is  now  providing  nursing 
home  type  care,  and  1,000  such  beds  will  be 
in  operation  within  110  days,  another  thou- 
sand added  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  this 
July  1,  and  an  additional  2,000  as  rapidly  aa 
possible  thereafter. 

The  same  forward  surge  that  Infuses  every 
element  of  our  medical  program — and  I  have 
mentioned  only  the  highlights — Is  seen  In 
the  nonmedical  area. 

For  example,  the  new  pension  law,  signed 
by  President  Johnson  last  October  12,  has  in- 
creased rates,  increased  allowances  to  aid  and 
attendance  cases,  and  has  been  a  major  aid 
to  widows  and  orphans  with  the  greatest 
need. 

GI  Insurance  has  also  become  more  flexible 
and  responsive.  The  new  pension  law  re- 
opened national  service  life  insurance  on  a 
limited  basis  for  1  year  for  disabled  veterans 
and  also  contains  a  new  modified  life  plan. 
In  addition,  national  service  life  Insurance 
was  liberalized  by  the  inclusion  of  the  total 
disability  Income  and  waiver  of  premluma 
provisions. 

Also,  during  the  past  4  years  the  war  or- 
phans program  doubled,  and  will  further  In- 
crease as  a  result  of  extension  to  children  of 
war  service  connected  totally  disabled  veter- 
ans.   There  are  25,000  now  enrolled. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  presldentially 
sponsored  10- percent  compensation  rate  in- 
crease, 2  million  veterans  and  750.000  depend- 
ents are  receiving  higher  compensation  rates 
than  ever  before. 

Now  some  have  characterized  this  as  an 
antiveteran  program.  I  don't  quite  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  In 
fact,  I  don't  quite  see  how  one  can  avoid 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  benefits  for  vet- 
erans are  at  a  level  of  quantity  and  quality— 
and  generosity — never  before  matched  by  this 
country,  or  any  country  In  the  world. 

Of  course,  Galileo  couldn't  understand  how 
the  facts  could  be  so  obscured  by  clouds  of 
emotional  words,  misconceptions,  and  misin- 
terpretations either.  But  he  did  live  In  the 
16th  century,  and  It  would  seem  that  we 
would  all  have  more  respect  for  hard  facts 
today. 

These  then  are  those  hard  facts.  They 
point  to  a  picture  that  all  friends  of  veterans 
can  be  proud  of.  I  know  that  I  share  thU 
pride  with  you,  and  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity for  telling  you  so. 


March  17,  1965 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  TTiursday, 
March  18,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  17,  1965: 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral in  accordance  with  tho  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233: 

Charles  H.  Hayes 

James  P.  Berkeley 

Having  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5232,  the  following-named  officers 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  I  nominate  them  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral while  so  serving : 

Richard  C.  Mangrum 

Alpha  L.  Bowser 

Having  designated  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Vice  Adm.  Alfred  G.  Ward^  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  17,  1963: 

Department  of  State 

Armin  H.  Meyer,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Iran. 

Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon. 

Unpted  Nations 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  21st  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1959,  to  which  office  she  WM  appointed  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate.        | 

Coast  and  Geodetk  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  lieutenant 
Dee  E.  Kimbell 

To  be  captains 
Lorin  F.  Woodcock       V.  Ralph  SobleralskI 
Marvin  T.  Paulson        Lome  G.  Taylor 

To  be  coTTiTnanders 
Robert  C.  Munson        Edwin  K.  McCaffrey 
Gerard  E.  Haraden       Ricl|»rd  H.  Houlder 
Kenneth  A. 
MacDonald 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Raymond  L.  Speer        Billy  M.  Keltner 


To  be  lieutenants 
Stephen  Z.  Bezuk         James  J.  Llum 
Richard  H.  Allbritton  John  W.  Carpenter 
Prank  H.  Branca  Ronald  K.  Brewer 

Edward  R.  Dohrman     Charles  G.  Bufe 
Richard  J.  De  Rycke     Jeffrey  G.  Carlen 
Allan  Jenks  David  L.  Des  Jardlns, 

Ned  C.  Austin  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenants  {junior  grade) 

Gerald  R.  Schlmke 
John  D.  Boom  III 


To  be 
James  M.  WIntermyre 
Karl  W.  Klenlnger,  Jr. 
Karl  S.  Karlnch 
George  C.  Chappell 
John  P. 

Vandermeulen 
Oliver  R.  Macintosh, 

Jr. 
Michael  G.  Kenny 
Vincent  Tabbone 
William  T.  McMuUen 


James  G.  Grunwell 
Renworth  R.  Floyd 
Robert  L.  Sandquist 
James  S.  MIdgley 


Melvln  J.  Umbach 
Chaa-les  H.  Nixon 
J.  Austin  Yeager 
John  D.  Bossier 


ensigns 

Gary  A.  Eskelln 
Theodore  Wyzewskl 
Charles  R.  Mclntyre 
Edward  M.  Gelb 
Kenneth  P.  Burke 
Roger  A.  Moyer 
Claude  O.  Phlpps 
Roger  H.  Kerley 
Paul  M.  Hale 
Irving  Menessa 
William  M.  Noble 


U.S.  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  indicated: 

To  be  rear  admirals 
Capt.  Charles  (n)  Tlghe 
Capt.  Frank  V.  Helmer 

»« —     mm^         ■■ 
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Wednesday,  March  17,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  quoted  from  Ephesians  6:  10: 
Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace  and  goodness, 
inspire  us  with  a  greater  faith  in  the 
practical  values  of  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual forces  and  influences  in  our  human 
affairs  and  in  the  building  of  a  finer 
social  order. 

May  we  feel  that  we  need  the  sanction 
and  inspiration  of  these  forces  to  solve 
our  present  problems  and  that  we  must 
yield  ourselves  to  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  that  higher  brotherly  relation- 
ship to  which  Thou  art  seeking  to  lead  all 
mankind. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  say  that 
those  cardinal  virtues  of  love,  of  com- 
passion, of  justice,  and  of  good  will,  have 
failed,  but  let  us  confess  and  admit  that 
we  have  not  really  tried  them,  but  that 
we  have  found  them  to  be  difficult  and 
therefore  have  laid  them  aside. 

Help  us  to  see  that  if  the  blessings  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  Great  Society  are  to 
be  a  fact  and  a  reality  in  our  beloved 
country,  then  we  must  have  the  will  and 
the  courage,  the  resolution  and  the  de- 
termination to  accept  and  follow  the 
ways  of  the  Master  lest  we  be  dismayed 
and  disappointed  and  continue  to  live  in 
a  nation  whose  future  is  uncertain  and 
insecure. 

Hear  us,  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  ooncurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  974.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  2,  89th  Congress, 
had  appointed  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mtjndt,  Mr. 
Case,  and  Mr.  Boggs  as  members,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress.   

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter: 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
the  custom  here  in  the  House  for  our  very 
esteemed  colleague  and  beloved  Member 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Michael  Kirwan,  to  make  the  St.  Pat- 
rick announcement.  Because  of  a 
death  in  his  family  he  is  unable  to  be 
here  today. 

I  should  like  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  these  shamrocks  have  been  flown 
over  here  from  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Air- 
lines and  sent  up  here  by  the  Irish  Em- 
bassy with  all  good  wishes. 

The  flowers  being  presented  to  the 
Members  and  to  the  attaches  of  the 
Congress  were  presented  by  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  delight  to  do 
honor  to  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people, 
in  the  name  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land, St.  Patrick.    Every  now  and  then 
you  see  it  announced  as  a  great  discovery 
that  St.  Patrick  was  actually  not  Irish. 
Of  course  he  was  not  born  in  Ireland — 
he  came  to  Ireland,  a  missionary  bishop 
commissioned  by  the  Pope,  in  order  to 
convert  the  pagan  land  to  Christianity. 
But  he  had  been  brought  to  Ireland  as  a 
boy,  having  been  captured  by   pirates 
who  raided  his  town  and  household,  and 
had  grown  to  young  manhood  as  a  slave 
in  Ireland.    After  his  extraordinary  es- 
cape from  this  slavery,  he  heard  and 
obeyed  a  mysterious  call  that  came  to 
him  during  his  studies  at  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Lerins — Irish  voices,  saying: 
"Holy  youth,  we  pray  thee  to  come  and 
walk  amongst  us  as  before."    After  his 
ordination,   and  after   returning   for   a 
time  to  his  home  in  Britain,  he  received 
the  Pope's  commission  to  go  with  two 
companions  and  undertake  the  conver- 
sion of  Ireland.    For  the  rest  of  his  long 
life,  Patrick  lived  and  labored  in  Ireland. 
Such  was  his  love  for  the  Irish  people, 
and  such  is  their  love  for  his  holy  mem- 
ory, that  St.  Patrick  is  today  effectively 
identified  with  Ireland. 
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The  fervent  Christian  faith  of  Ireland, 
the  learning  and  culture  of  Ireland,  the 
undying  passion  of  the  Irish  people  for 
individual  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence, are  all  in  the  legacy  Ireland 
owes  to  the  great  saint  who  walked  her 
green  hills  and  conversed  with  her  pagan 
chieftains  of  long  ago.  St.  Patrick  never 
forgot  the  bitterness  of  his  slavery,  and 
of  the  slaughter  and  violence  that  ac- 
companied his  capture — but  the  memory 
of  that  bitterness  was  sweetened  for  him 
by  his  wholehearted  affection  for  the 
people  who  had  held  him  in  slavery, 
and  his  concern  for  them  when,  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  chieftain,  Coroti- 
cus,  some  of  them  suffered  a  pirate  raid 
and  enslavement  resembling  his  own. 
Brought  up  in  slavery  as  he  was.  St.  Pat- 
rick suffered  educational  handicaps,  as 
he  humbly  confesses  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, both  in  Latin  and  in  Irish.  But 
he  had  the  eloquence  of  the  heart,  and 
his  words,  in  those  writings  of  his  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  in  his  quoted 
sayings,  carry  through  the  centuries  the 
conviction  of  his  fervent  love  of  God  and 
of  man,  his  patient  humility,  his  stub- 
bornness in  the  pursuit  of  the  right, 
and  his  flaming  courage.  Today  the 
world  blesses  his  memory. 

Throughout  the  free  world  the  sham- 
rock is  a  true  symbol  of  everything  that 
Ireland  stands  for  so  I  would  like  to 
include  this  little  poem  by  Ted  O'Rior- 
dan  entitled  "A  Little  Sprig  of  Sham- 
rock": 

A  little  sprig  of  shamrock 

Is  a  symbol  we  hold  dear 
A  little  sprig  of  shamrock 

When  we  wear  it  every  year; 
A  little  sprig  of  shamrock 

So  many  things  convey 
As  it  travels  out  across  the  world 

To  be  worn  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

And  speaking  about  the  shamrock  this 
quotation  was  given  to  me  by  a  true 
daughter  of  Erin : 

It  lies  the  whole  year  at  our  feet. 
To  live  but  one  day  in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  include  three  timely  poems  for  this 
occasion  sent  to  me  by  a  constituent  who 
writes  under  the  pen  name  of  Miss  Anna 
Elizabeth.  The  titles  are:  "St.  Patrick's 
White  Shamrocks";  "Lord,  What  Does 
Segregation  Mean";  and  "To  Our 
Colored  Brethren." 

The  poems  follow : 

St.  Patrick's  White  Shamrocks 
St.  Patrick  What  did  you  mean 
On  your  Paddy's  day  of  green 
To  send  the  whitest  Shamroclts 
That  we  have  ever  seen. 
Sure  the  snow  that  came  to  greet  ub 
Was  patterned  three  in  one 
As  big  as  all  Out  Glory 
A  Trinity  in  One. 
Oh  you  didn't  have  to  tell  us 
Of  how  you  flt  up  there 
That  if  you  so  wish 
You  may  change  the  bill  of  fare. 
Well  now  as  long  as  you're  so  biisy 
Changing  green  to  snowy  white 
Maybe  you  could  ask  the  Lord 
To  do  the  same  for  us. 

That  while  we  wear  our  green  so  proudly 
We  daughters  of  Great  Fame 
Let  us  not  forget  the  One  who  came 
And  touched  the  mossy  Sod 
And  lo!  Three  hearts  on  single  stem  burst 
forth 
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A  shamrock  green  was  born. 

Of  it  we're  so  very  happy 

Almost  foolish  in  our  Joy 

Who  can  blame  us  Patrick 

With  three  Kings  on  Ireland's  shore 

For  as  Father  speaks  to  Son  on  High 

And  Holy  Spirit  sends  His  plight 

You  answered  to  His  call 

And  darkened  Chasms  filled  to  Life. 


Lord,  What  Does  Segregation  Mean 
Thou  art  One  with  the  Father 
And  we  One  with  Thee. 
Did  our  Blessed  Queen 
A  colored  Uncle  esteem? 
Is  there  a  strain  in  Thee 
If  this  be,  haven't  we? 

The  Blessed  Sacrament,  Thy  Flesh  indeed  we 
receive 

Was  this  hidden,  because  we're  too  blind  to 

see 
And  water  and  wine  combine — 
The  Beautiful  blend  of  your  Love, 
Do  this  in  commemoration  of  Me. 
The  Blessed  Trinity,  Three  In  One 
Yet  All  Divinity. 
Is  this  the  answer  that  we  need 
To  stop  the  strife  that  shouldn't  be 
That  we  be  One  with  Thee  now 
And  for  all  Eternity. 

To    OiTB    Colored    Brethren 
God  has  many  flowers  in  His  Garden 
Of  darker  hue  are  you  than  we 
Seems  to  me  It  would  have  been  quite  boring 
To  see  only  lilies  in  the  field. 
God  loves  the  Children  of  His  creation 
Would  that  we  were  more  like  He 
Now  if  you  ask  for  understanding 
And  we  turn  and  walk  away 
Pray  for  us,  we  need  your  help 
You're  nearer  to  God  than  we 
When  you  precede  us  Into  Heaven 
Pray  for  us  the  Light  to  see 
That  our  dark  souls  may  whiter  be 
Lest  we  hear  the  sad  words  spoken 
Our  Colored  people  are  the  chosen 
There  isn't  any  room  up  here  for  thee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
never  has  the  spirit  of  St.  Patrick  been 
more  needed  in  the  world  than  it  is  to- 
day. In  place  of  the  jealous  fears  that 
pervade  our  international  relations,  in 
place  of  the  selfish  timidity  that  marks 
our  human  encounters,  in  place  of  law- 
less violence  and  calculated  injustice,  we 
need  the  generous  courage,  the  plain 
speaking  and  generous  action  of  the 
great  apostle  of  Ireland. 

The  story  of  young  Patrick's  coming 
to  Ireland  is  familiar  to  all— how  he  was 
captured  and  enslaved,  how  he  made  his 
providential  escape,  and  how  he  returned 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  salvation  and 
well-being  of  the  people  who  had  kept 
him  in  slavery.  Less  well  known,  but 
particularly  significant  in  our  own  day, 
is  the  story  of  Bishop  Patrick's  letter  to 
the  pirate  chieftain,  Coroticus.  This 
man,  leader  of  a  seafaring  band  based 
upon  the  coasts  of  Britain,  had  led  a  raid 
upon  Ireland,  slaughtering  many  of  St. 
Patrick's  newly  baptized  converts,  and 
dragging  away  many  others  into  cap- 
tivity. In  reading  the  letter  of  protest, 
denunciation,  and  appeal,  which  the  out- 
raged bishop  then  sent  to  the  pirate,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  sufferings  of  pious 
Christians  today,  who  are  struck  down 
and  jailed,  beaten,  and  even  killed,  by 
men  professing  to  be  Christians.  In 
anger  and  in  grief,  St.  Patrick  wrote  to 
Coroticus : 

I    know    not    what   I   should   the   rather 
mourn,  whether  those  who  are  slain,  or  those 


whom  they  captured,  or  those  whom  tlie 
Devil  grievously  ensnared.  In  everlasting 
punishment  they  will  become  slaves  of  h^ 
along  with  him;  for  verily  whosoever  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  a  bondservant  of  sin.  and  is 
called  a  son  of  the  Devil.     (John  Vllf.  34.) 

Later  on  in  the  letter,  Patrick  points 
out  to  Coroticus  how  he  himself,  having 
escaped  from  slavery  among  the  bar- 
barians of  Ireland,  had  returned  to  a 
voluntary  servitude  among  them,  for  the 
love  of  God : 

Was  It  without  God — 
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He  cries  out — 
or  according  to  the  flesh,  that  I  came  to 
Ireland?  Who  compelled  me?  I  am  bound 
in  the  Spirit  not  to  see  any  one  of  my  kins- 
folk. Is  it  from  me  that  springs  that  godly 
compassion  which  I  exercise  toward  that 
nation  who  once  took  me  captive  and  made 
havoc  of  the  menservants  and  maidservants 
of  my  father's  house?  I  was  freeborn  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh;  I  am  bom  of  a  father 
who  was  a  decurion;  but  I  sold  my  noble 
rank — I  blush  not  to  state  It,  nor  am  I 
sorry— for  the  proflt  of  others;  in  short,  I 
am  a  slave  in  Christ  to  a  foreign  nation  for 
the  unspeakable  glory  of  the  eternal  life 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Lamenting  over  the  mistreatment  of 
the  members  of  his  flock,  and  protesting 
that  they  are  scorned  on  accovmt  of  their 
being  Irish,  he  mingles  with  his  own 
words  apt  scriptural  quotations: 

Therefore  in  sadness  and  grief  shall  I  cry 
aloud:  O  most  lovely  and  beloved  brethren, 
and  sons  whom  I  begot  in  Christ — I  cannot 
reckon  them — what  shall  I  do  for  you?  I 
am  not  worthy  to  come  to  the  aid  of  either 
God  or  men.  The  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
hath  prevailed  against  us.  We  are  become 
as  it  were  strangers.  Perchance  they  do  not 
believe  that  we  receive  one  baptism,  and  that 
we  have  one  God  and  Father.  It  is  in  their 
eyes  a  disgraceful  thing  that  we  were  born 
In  Ireland.  As  he  saith,  Have  ye  got  one 
God?  Why  do  ye,  each  one,  forsake  his 
neighbor? 

In  this  spirit  of  love  for  our  fellow 
men,  and  of  passion  for  justice,  and  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  God.  we  must  look 
upon  our  world  today,  and  try  to  work 
with  others  of  good  will  to  right  its 
wrongs,  to  remedy  its  ills,  and  to  induce 
men  and  women  to  live  in  peace  and 
amity.  Surely  we  may  with  confidence 
call  upon  St.  Patrick  to  ask  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  this  noble  and  righteous 
cause. 

St.  Patrick  of  the  warm  heart  and 
practical  intelligence  is  indeed  an  ap- 
propriate patron  for  today's  struggle  for 
peace  and  justice,  in  the  relations  be- 
tween man  and  man.  between  race  and 
race,  between  faith  and  faith,  between 
nation  and  nation.  Patrick  consistently 
made  the  Christian  distinction  between 
the  sin  and  the  sinner,  hating  the  sin 
and  loving  the  sinner.  Similarly,  in  the 
traditions  of  the  pagan  Irish,  he  found 
beauty  and  value,  and  loved  and  strove 
to  preserve  the  ancient  native  culture. 
It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  example  and  en- 
couragement of  St.  Patrick  that  so  many 
relics  of  the  pre-Christian  culture  of 
Ireland  are  preserved  In  the  Christian 
Ireland  of  today.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  heroic  figure  of  St.  Pat- 
rick has  been  adopted  into  the  legendary 
lore  of  Ireland,  and  that  he  figures  in 
many  a  tale  of  the  heroes  whose  lives 
must  have  ended  centuries  before  his 
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coming.  Similarly,  the  heroism  and  pa- 
triotism of  ancient  Ireland  have,  through 
St  Patrick  and  his  teachings,  become 
indistinguishably  blended  with  the 
Christianity  of  modern  Ireland,  so  that 
the  character  of  the  nation  and  its  peo- 
ple stands  before  the  world  today  as  an 
example  of  independence  and  gener- 
osity. In  Ireland,  and  in  numerous 
Americans  who  cherish  their  Irish  in- 
heritance, we  find  the  origin  of  that 
affectionate  regard  for  suffering  people, 
that  generous  willingness  to  help,  and 
that  passionate  fury  against  injustice 
and  oppression,  that  wb  most  deeply 
value  in  the  democratic  spirit.  This 
spirit,  akin  to  that  of  St.  Patrick,  is  the 
soul  of  our  American  way  of  life. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorvun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  361 

Burton.  Calif.  Klrwan  Roncalio 

Cederberg  Kluczynski  Roosevelt 

Conyers  Martin.  Mass.  Roybal 

Dlngell  May  Senner 

Dorn  Mlze  Stephens 

Edwards,  Ala.  Morton  Sweeney 

Flood  Powell  Toll 

Fogarty  Reld,  N.Y.  Whltten 

Prledel  Resnick  Wl^nall 

Hagan,  Ga.  Rivers,  S.C.  Wright 

Harris  Robison 

Jones,  Ala.  Ronan  I 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  396 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiurther  pro- 
ceedings vmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^^_ 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  wish  you  and  all  of  oiu- 
colleagues  a  very  healthy  and  happy  St. 
Patrick's  Day  today.  As  we  affix  the 
letter  "O'  in  front  of  our  names  for  this 
one  day  of  the  year,  we  realize  what  great 
contributions  the  people  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion have  made  to  ovu:  great  country. 

Our  distinguished  Speaker  is  a  good 
example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  green  name  tags  we  are  wearing  to- 
day, and  ceramic  Irish  shamrocks,  were 
furnished  by  our  friend.  Hank  Hendley, 
an  assistant  doorkeeper.  Mr.  Hendley 
has  been  doing  this  type  of  personal 
deed  every  year  for  the  past  10  years  or 
so.  I  want  to  say  thanks  on  behalf 
of  our  colleagues.  Again  I  want  to  wish 
everyone  a  happy  and  ^healthy  St.  Pat 
rick's  Day. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  happy  to  join  our  colleagues 
in  taking  note  of  this  great  day  that  is 
being  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 

Whether  we  join  my  coreligionists  in 
eating  hamentaschen  in  our  celebration 
of  Purim.  which  this  year  happens  to 
come  on  the  same  day  as  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  or  we  join  in  wearing  of  the  green 
in  tribute  to  our  Irish  friends  who  are 
celebrating  St.  Patrick's  Day,  we  join 
together  as  brothers.  We  are  either  sons 
of  Erin  or  the  sons  of  Aaron.  It  is  only 
the  spelling  that  makes  the  difference. 
Today  we  Join  together  truly  as  brothers. 
Let  us  make  merry  together  and  praise 
God  for  the  opportunity. 


PATENT  OFFICE  FEES 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
275,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  275 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  4185) 
to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Office, 
and  for  other  purposes.    After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue   not   to   exceed  two   hours,   to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been    adopted,    and    the    previous    question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and   amendments   thereto   to   final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, I  will  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district,  today  is 
a  holiday,  back  in  Boston,  the  Cam- 
bridge-Somerville  area.  We  honor  the 
fact  that  back  in  Revolutionary  times  the 
Revolutionists  drove  the  British  out  of 
Boston.  It  happened  on  a  good  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  so  consequently  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  holiday  up  there. 
There  are  those  in  my  area  who  thor- 
oughly believe  it  would  be  sacrilegious 
to  work  on  good  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

I  take  note  that  the  Speaker  is  using 
a  shillelagh  as  the  emblem  of  authority, 
and  believe  me,  it  is  the  emblem  of  order. 

It  is  a  common  salutation  of  one 
neighbor  to  another  in  my  area  to  say. 
"Top  of  the  morning  to  you,"  and  he 


repUes,  "The  rest  of  the  day  to  you." 
So  I  say  that  to  all  of  you,  "Top  of  the 
morning."  ,  .„   .. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Irish  that  they  drove  the  British  out  of 
Boston,  but  they  got  right  back  into  the 
U  S.  Treasury  with  both  feet. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  We 
have  love  in  oiu-  heart  for  all  today. 

I  am  more  than  fortunate  to  have  a 
high  school  group  visiting  me  from  the 
district  which  I  represent  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
sixth  annual  visit  of  a  senior  class  from 
the  Notre  Dame  High  School  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Headed  by  Sister  Cehne 
Helena,  the  principal,  who  is  a  dear  and 
devoted  nun,  it  is  a  privUege  to  meet 
with  and  to  entertain  such  a  splendid 
group  of  young  Americans.  They  are 
exceptionally  charming  and  courteous 
and  I  want  the  Congress  to  know  how 
sincerely  proud  I  am  that  they  do  me 
the  honor  to  let  me  know  when  they 
are  coming  so  that  I  may  meet  with 
them.  I  especially,  at  this  time,  would 
like  noted  in  the  records  of  the  Congress 
my  congratulations  to  the  Notre  Dame 
High  School  for  their  capturing  the 
Catholic  championships. 

Notre  Dame  High  School  very  kmdly 
sent  a  card  to  me  which  arrived  in  the 
morning  mail.  I  shall  read  it,  and  I 
voice  the  very  same  sentiment  to  all  01 
you: 

'Tis  a  time  for  great  rejolcin' 

For  each  lad  and  each  colleen, 
A  time  for  makin'  wishes. 

And  the  wearln'  o'  the  green. 
So  here's  an  Irish  shamrock 

For  you  to  wear  today. 
And  a  wish  that  it  wlU  brUig  much  Joy 

And  Irish  luck  your  way. 
Rev.  Marcel  Lajole,  Sister  Celine  Helena. 
S  U  S  C  ,  Sister  Gabrielle  Maria.  S.U.S.C.  Mr. 
Frank  Abbott,  Mrs.  Joseph  Paquet.  Robert 
Frechette.  David  Gilreath.  Donald  GUreath. 
John  Keating,  Raymond  Leger.  Paul  Ouel- 
lette,  Christopher  Mullane,  Kevin  O  Grady, 

PaulStarek.  t„^-«. 

Celine  Blals,  Dianne  Beauchemin,  Janet 
Boucher,  Ann  Broussard.  Jeanette  Broussard. 
Helen  Callahan,  Norma  Callahan,  AUce  Des- 
roslers.  Mary  Deveney.  „„^,. 

Jacqueline  Goulet.  Aline  Leger,  Marcla 
Mahoney,  Anne  Marie  Martin.  Jean  Messier. 
Linda  Mlkolaltis.  Carol  Lovely.  Marie  Mor- 
neavat.  Barbara  Melanson. 

Anne  Nowlan.  Marianne  O'Neill,  Ann 
Marie  Roblchaud,  Joyce  Wagner.  Marie  Wag- 
ner  Laurene  Lawrence.  Marie  Pessottl. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  275  pro- 
vides for  consideration  of  H.R.  4185,  a 
bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  reso- 
lution provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4185" is  to  increase 
fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Office  so  that 
a  reasonable  part  of  Patent  Office  costs 
may  be  recovered.  In  so  doing,  the  Diu 
also  seeks  to  encourage  better  prosecu- 
tion of  applications,  fix  payments  at  more 
convenient  times,  and  reduce  the  volume 
of  unused  patents. 

The  fees  payable  to  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  are  prescribed  by  statute  and  have 
not  been  overhauled  in  the  past  33  years. 
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In  that  period,  the  ratio  of  Patent  Office 
income  to  Patent  Office  expenses  has 
fallen  drastically.  Where  once  fee  in- 
come substantially  covered  operating 
costs,  it  now  recovers  only  about  30  per- 
cent of  such  costs. 

In  the  last  20  years  there  has  occurred 
an  increasiner  divergence  between  income 
and  operating  costs,  attributable  pri- 
marily to  the  skyrocketing  of  costs  in  the 
past  15  years.  Material  submitted  by  the 
Patent  Office  in  connection  with  recent 
hearings  indicates  that  this  problem  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  Using 
the  average  costs  of  1930-39  as  a  base, 
the  operating  costs  of  our  Patent  Office 
have  multiplied  fivefold. 

Other  Government  fees  have  increased, 
but  those  of  the  Patent  Office  remain 
pegged  at  the  1932  level.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  Patent  Of- 
fice income  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  275. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  WHILE  THE 
HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  OTSTEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  during 
the  balance  of  this  week  and  next  week 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  and  Mr.  WAGGON- 
NER  objected. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  the  gentleman 
object  if  the  request  was  confined  to  the 
balance  of  this  week? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  I  object  to  the 
request. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  object  if  the  request  were  con- 
fined to  the  committee  sitting  while  the 
House  is  in  session  today? 

Mr.      WILLIAMS.    I      object,      Mr 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


PATENT  OFFICE  FEES 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
call that  this  is  virtually  the  same  bill 
that  was  reported  and  which  we  debated 
the  better  part  of  one  afternoon  a  year 
ago  last  January.  I  should  perhaps  cor- 
rect that  statement  to  say  that  it  does 
contain  one  change  in  that  instead  of 
a  blanket  provision  for  maintenance  fees, 
there  is  an  optional  arrangement  where- 
by the  grantee  of  a  patent  could  by  pay- 
ment of  a  $75  alternative  fee  gain  a  com- 
plete remission  of  the  maintenance  fees 
that  are  otherwise  ordered  in  this  bill. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no 
hearings  have  been  conducted  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  on  this  bill.  My 
objection  to  the  legislation,  just  as  it  was 
last  year,  is  because  of  the  maintenance 


fees  that  this  proposal  would  seek  to 
incorporate  into  our  patent  system. 

I  would  certainly  say  at  the  outset,  I 
have  great  sympathy  for  the  objectives 
of  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Willis].  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  the  objective  they  are  seeking  to  at- 
tain, namely,  increasing  the  rat'O  be- 
tween fee  income  of  the  Patent  Office  and 
the  operating  expenses  of  that  Office. 
But  likewise  I  have  great  sympathy  for 
those  who  urge,  as  I  think  they  did  last 
year,  that  this  is  not  in  line  with  section  5 
of  the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  of,  I  believe,  1954,  that  where  there 
are  beneficiaries  under  our  Federal  sys- 
tem and  they  can  be  especially  identified 
as  recipients  of  special  services  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  insofar 
as  possible,  they  ought  to  pay  for  the 
services  that  are  rendered.  I  am  not 
adverse  to  the  implementation  of  that 
principle. 

I  would  point  out  that  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  maintenance  fee,  however, 
we  will  be  injecting  something  entirely 
new  and  something  entirely  different  into 
our  patent  system  and  it  is  something 
that  has  not  met  by  and  large,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  as  my  communications 
would  indicate,  with  the  approval  of  the 
patent  bar  of  this  country. 

I  am  informed,  for  example,  that  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association,  which 
is  a  group  of  more  than  2,500  lawyers, 
took  a  referendum  on  this  very  subject 
as  to  whether  or  not  maintenance  fees 
ought  to  be  charged.  They  found  that 
their  members  were  opposed  to  mainte- 
nance fees  and  the  vote  was  948  to  157. 

Just  this  morning  before  coming  here 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  this  might 
be  of  particular  interest  to  my  colleagues 
from  Illinois  whom  I  see  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I  received  a  wire  from  the 
acting  president  of  the  Patent  Law  Asso- 
ciation of  the  city  of  Chicago  which  is 
composed  of  approximately  500  Illinois 
patent  attorneys. 

That  wire  reads  as  follows: 

Chicago,  III., 
March   16,   1965. 
Illinois  Delegation, 
Care  of  Hon.  John  B.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.    D.C.: 

Because  It  Imposes  hardships  on  individual 
Inventors  and  for  reasons  stated  in  resolu- 
tions relating  to  Willis  bill.  H.R.  8190,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Patents?  Committee  last  year 
the  Chicago  Patent  Law  Association  composed 
of  approximately  500  Illinois  attorneys  op- 
poses passage  of  Willis  bill.  H.R.  4185. 
Sidney  Neuman. 
Acting  President. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
the  House,  that  this  bill  has  not  found 
favor  among  the  patent  bar  of  this 
country. 

It  is  said,  of  course,  that  this  mainte- 
nance fee  is  going  to  accomplish  some 
useful  purposes,  that  it  is  going  to  help 
clear  out  the  files.  I  believe  that  is  the 
expression  used.  It  is  said  there  is  some 
deadwood  in  the  form  of  patents  which 
are  on  file  but  yet  are  not  used  for  any 
particular  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the 
associations  representing  industry  in  this 
country  are  opposed  to  maintenance  fees 


In  principle.  At  least  I  have  been  so  In- 
formed,  and  I  believe  the  record  will  bear 
me  out. 

Some  Members  who  perhaps  are  not 
familiar  with  this  objection  I  am  rais- 
ing will  ask:  What  is  a  maintenance  fee? 
What  difference  does  it  make? 

Very  simply  stated,  a  maintenance  fee 
would  provide  that  an  inventor,  on  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  issuance  of  his 
patent,  would  have  to  pay  a  fee  of  $50 
to  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  to  keep  that 
patent  in  full  force  and  effect.  If  he  did 
not  pay  the  fee  within  the  6-month  grace 
period,  the  patent  would  lapse.  After  9 
years  had  gone  by,  on  the  ninth  anniver- 
sary  of  the  issuance  of  the  patent  another 
fee  would  become  due  and  payable 
Then  he  would  have  to  pay  $100  to  keep 
the  patent  in  full  force  and  effect.  After 
13  years  had  gone  by,  a  third  mainte- 
nance fee  of  $150  would  become  due  and 
payable  or  else  he  would  lose  his  patent 
rights  which  otherwise,  of  course,  exist 
under  our  law  for  17  years. 

So  there  is  a  total  of  $300  which  would 
be  charged  to  the  inventor  under  the 
maintenance-fee  system  to  keep  his  pat- 
ent in  full  force  and  effect.  This,  I  re- 
mind  Members,  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  increased  fees  both  for  the  issuance 
of  the  patent  and  for  the  initiation  of  the 
application  under  H.R.  4185. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
proposal  will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  small  inventor.  The  big  business 
corporation  can  afford  to  pay  such  main- 
tenance fees.  It  will  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  them  to  pay  $50,  $100,  or  $150. 
But  the  small  inventor  or  the  small  busi- 
nessman is  going  to  have  some  difficulty. 
I  do  not  see  present  on  the  floor  at 
this  time  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HoRTON],  but  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  pointed  out  in  the  debate  last 
year — and  this  was  not  refuted  in  the 
Record — there  was  a  small  corporation 
in  his  district,  with  something  like  375 
plant  patents,  which  would,  by  the  end  of 
13  years,  have  to  pay  more  than  $100,000 
in  maintenance  fees  under  the  language 
of  the  bill  we  had  before  us  last  year. 

I  submit  that  this  will  be  a  hardship 
on  the  small  businessman  or  the  small 
inventor. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  capture 
more  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  maintenance  fee  is  a  novel  ap- 
proach, but  the  purpose  of  the  mainte- 
nance fee,  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman,  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  what  he  has  said. 
Granted  that  we  must  have  more  rev- 
enues for  the  Patent  Office,  then  the 
question  is  at  what  point  to  impose  a 
charge.  It  is  clear  that  the  rich  or  the 
powerful,  the  corporate  patent  appli- 
cant, would  indeed  have  the  money  to 
pay  an  additional  charge  from  the  word 
"go"  upon  the  issuance  of  the  patent. 
The  idea  of  imposing  the  maintenance 
fee  was  to  favor  the  small  patent  ap- 
plicant.   In  other  words,  instead  of  hav- 
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ing  to  pay  an  additional  sum  at  the  be- 
<^inning,  he  would  have  5  years  in  which 
to  make  up  his  mind  whether  his  patent 
was  profitable,  and  he  could  drop  it.  If 
he  wanted  to  keep  it,  at  that  point  he 
would  pay  $50  additional,  and  then  an- 
other amount  at  the  end  of  the  9th  year, 
and  another  amount  at  the  end  of  13 
years.  The  idea  of  that  was  to  give  a 
small  patent  owner  an  opportunity  to 
make  up  his  mind  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  keep  his  patent,  not  imposing 
the  additional  fee  to  begin  with. 

Now,  however,  in  order  to  overcome 
objections  to  the  deferred  payment  or 
maintenance  fee,  in  order  to  meet  this 
very  point,  this  should  remove  the  ob- 
jection of  the  gentleman:  This  year  the 
bill  provides  that  a  patent  applicant  has 
an  option.  In  other  words,  he  can  pay 
$75  at  the  time  of  notice  of  allowance 
in  lieu  of  all  maintenance  fees.  That 
should  satisfy,  I  submit,  most  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  deferred  payment.  Or. 
at  his  option,  the  patentee  can  wait  and 
pay  the  additional  fees  after  5,  9,  and  13 
years.  This  should  dispose  of  the  entire 
objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  the  fact  that  this 
year  he  has,  so  to  speak,  thrown  us  a 
bone  in  the  form  of  thlB  $75  optional 
payment.  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  flat 
payment  of  $75  in  the  bill  and  forget 
about  maintenance  fees. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  familiar 
with  how  much  it  presently  costs  to  print 
one  of  these  patents  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  total  cost  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Office.  It  is  something  like 
S26  million  a  year,  I  believe. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  the  $75  fee.  I 
would  just  like  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  before  my  subcommittee  on 
appropriations  for  the  Patent  Office  in 
the  past  few  days  we  had  testimony  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  that  it  cost 
$79  merely  for  the  paper  and  printing 
costs  to  print  a  patent  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  I  should  like  to 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  also  to 
further  testimony  to  the  effect  that  75 
percent  of  the  patent  applicants  and 
those  to  whom  patents  are  granted  are 
substantial  corporations  rather  than  the 
little  inventor  to  which  he  has  made 
reference. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  have  no 
objection,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  to  increasing  the  fees  under 
this  bill.  As  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
bill  is  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule  I  would  propose  to  go  the 
subcommittee  one  better  and  instead  of 
an  increase  from  $50  on  the  initial  is- 
suance fee  to  $75,  to  cover  the  very  point 
you  make,  I  would  propose  to  increase 
the  issuance  fee  to  $100  rather  than  $75 
and  eliminate  the  maintenance  fee.  Let 
me  point  out  to  the  gentleman  this  Is 


originally  in  the  European  concept  the 
idea  that  you  should  have  a  maintenance 
fee  which  is  in  effect  a  tax  on  an  inven- 
tor. I  have  been  told,  for  example,  in 
Germany  over  the  lifetime  of  the  patent 
a  man  can  be  compelled  to  pay  as  much 
as  $2,400  in  order  to  maintain  his  patent 
in  force.  This  is  what  I  am  afraid  can 
grow  out  of  a  maintenance  fee  system. 
I  am  very,  very  desirous  of  keeping  that 
principle  out  of  our  patent  system.  I 
have  no  objection  to  raising  some  of  these 
fees  to  make  the  Office  more  self-sup- 
porting than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
I  do  recognize  the  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman makes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  kindly  yield 
to  me  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
also  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  cormection  with  this 
matter  of  patent  fees  the  appropriations 
for  the  Patent  Office  have  tripled  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1956  and  the  coming 
year,  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  thought  it  had  gone  up  some- 
thing like  five  times,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  since  1932  and  the 
ratio  of  fee  income  to  operating  expenses 
has  gone  down.  I  am  in  favor,  as  is  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  of  doing 
something  about  it  and  in  revising  the 
fees  now,  but  my  objection  is  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  fact  to  the  maintenance  fee 
system.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  cut 
out  at  the  appropriate  time  by  offering 
an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  POFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  May  I  say  I  recognize  the 
utter  sincerity  of  the  comments  that  the 
gentleman  has  made.  I  know  his  motives 
are  entirely  worthy.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee which  brought  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor,  that  our  purpose  was, 
as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana in  incorporating  the  maintenance 
fee  system.  Now,  if  we  have  failed  to 
achieve  that  purpose,  it  is  because  we  did 
not  understand  we  would  fail  by  the 
method  we  employed.  May  I  inquire  if 
the  gentleman  agrees  with  me  that  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  our  patent  laws 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  inventive 
genius  in  this  country? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
under  the  Constitution  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  enjoined  to  do  the 
very  thing  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia mentions. 

Mr.  POFF.  Yes.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. If  that  be  true— and  it  is  true — 
does  the  gentleman  feel  conceptually  this 
policy  would  be  better  carried  out  by 
increasing  the  initial  issuance  fee  rather 
than  installing  a  maintenance  fee  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course, 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, you  have  already  done  that  in  the 
committee  bill.  The  present  issuance  fee 
is  about  $30  and  you  would  propose  un- 


der the  bill  as  it  is  now  written  to  increase 
that  to  $50.  I  would  say  just  increase 
it  another  $25,  and  increase  the  final 
issuance  fee  another  $25.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  going  to  be  a  disincentive  to  even 
the  young  and  struggling  and  poor  in- 
ventor. But  once  we  incorporate  and 
engraft  onto  our  patent  system  this 
maintenance  fee  which  is,  after  all,  a  tax 
on  inventors,  tliis  is  going  to  be  a  con- 
venient tool  and  a  vehicle  in  succeeding 
Congresses  to  raise  these  maintenance 
fees  and  we  may  get  to  the  point  where 
they  have  gotten  in  Germany,  as  I  have 
been  told,  where  a  man  may  have  to  pay 
as  much  as  $2,400  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  patent  in  order  to  keep  it  valid. 

Mr.  POFF.  If  the  actuaries  felt  that 
the  additional  increase  which  the  gen- 
tleman would  sponsor  in  lieu  of  the 
maintenance  fee  system  would  not  im- 
prove the  fiscal  posture  of  the  Office 
sufficiently,  would  the  gentleman  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  maintenance  fee  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois.     No,    I 
would  not.    I  think  that  even  more  im- 
portant than  this  matter  of  revenue  is 
the  principle  that  is  involved.    Let  me 
say  in  further  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  that  I  have  a  statement 
from   one    responsible    member   of    the 
patent  bar  that  if  we  would  eliminate 
the  maintenance  fees  altogether  under 
this  bill  and  add  $75  to  the  final  issuance 
fee,  instead  of  raising  only  $2.8  million 
initially,  as  you  do  under  this  bill,  and 
another  $4  million  in  9  years  when  these 
maintenance  fees  are  collected,  you  would 
raise  $3.9  miUion  from  the  very  begin- 
ning and  at  the  same  time  you  wovUd 
have  these  other  advantages  accruing, 
that  you  would  eliminate  what  I  think 
is  a  very  bad  principle,  you  would  elimi- 
nate all  of  the  added  expense. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  too,  that  in 
Europe,  for  example,  patent  lawyers  col- 
lect some  rather  sizable  fees  from  in- 
ventors just  for   taking  care   of   their 
patents,  notifying  them  of  these  main- 
tenance  fees,   and  taking  care  of   the 
actual  payment  of  them.     So  that  by 
the  time  you  get  through,  the  average 
inventor  is  going  to  have  to  pay  a  lot 
more  than  just  the  payment  of  a  simple 
maintenance  fee.    He  is  going  to  be  ask- 
ing for  legal  advice  and  legal  counsel. 
Now,   Mr.   Speaker,   to   mention   one 
other  thing.    Under  the  bill  we  are  told 
he  can  waive  the  fee;   the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  mentioned 
that.     He  can  waive  the  fee  if  during 
the  preceding  5 -year  period  he  has  not 
had  any  gross  benefit.    What  does  gross 
benefit  mean?    He  probably  would  have 
to  do  what  the  average  small  inventor 
would  do;  he  would  run  to  a  lawyer  to 
find  out  what   it  meant  and  then  he 
would  be  charged  a  fee  for  that  advice. 
So  he  is  not  going  to  save  any  money 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCl6ry.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  a  very  impor- 
tant statement  and  a  very  valid  criticism 
of  this  legislation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  has  brought  out 
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the  point  that  after  a  patent  is  granted 
and  after  licenses  are  granted  under  a 
patent  there  are  substantial  amounts  of 
Federal  income  taxes  which  result  from 
the  exercise  of  rights  under  the  patent. 
These  go  into  the  general  revenue  till 
and  are  expended  for  general  government 
purposes. 

The  Patent  OfiBce,  of  course,  does  not 
get  credit  for  that  revenue  which  is  pro- 
duced from  the  granting  of  a  patent. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  the  entire  institu- 
tion of  patents  which  should  certainly 
be  considered;  that  is,  the  revenue  which 
enters  the  private  economy  and  in  the 
form  of  general  taxes  that  is  produced 
from  the  granting  of  patents  imder  our 
existing  laws. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  intended  to 
consume  this  much  time  under  the  rule. 
I  wanted  to  give  the  committee  what 
time  it  has  under  the  rule  to  discuss  the 
bill.  But  I  merely  wanted  to  alert  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as'we  did  a  year  ago, 
that  at  the  appropriate  time  we  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  eliminate  these 
maintenance  fees  and  even  as  we  had 
the  support,  and  I  might  say  the  very 
considerable  support  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  that  proposition  a 
year  ago,  I  should  hope  that  even  so  this 
afternoon  we  may  be  successful  in  strik- 
ing that  portion  of  the  bill  and  then  go 
on  to  pass  what  I  think  would  be  a  good 
bUl. 

Mr.  CNEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time.    I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  DAILY  DIGEST  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachiisetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  asked  by  my  good 
friend  the  DoorkeeF>er  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  William 
M.  Miller,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  is  the 
18th  birthday  of  the  Daily  Digest,  that 
great  piece  of  information  that  appears 
In  the  back  of  the  Congressional  Record 
every  day.  It  first  came  into  being  In 
1947.  I  am  sure  that  we  Members  who 
read  the  Journal  and  Record  with  great 
diligence  have  found  that  this  is  one 
thing  that  we  follow  daily. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  advise 
every  new  Member  of  Congress  that  he 
would  well  educate  himself  in  his  duties 
If  he  were  to  read  the  Daily  Digest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daily  Digest  first 
came  into  being  on  March  17,  1947. 


PATENT  OFFICE  FEES 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 

the  resolution. 


PATENT  OFFICE  FEES 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4185)  to  fix  the  fees  pay- 
able to  the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration if  the  bill  H.R.  4185  with  Mr. 
Nix  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WIT  .US.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  puipose  of  H.R. 
4185  is  to  increase  fees  in  the  Patent 
Office  so  that  a  reasonable  part  of  the 
Patent  Office  costs  may  be  recovered.  In 
so  doing  the  bill  also  seeks  to  encourage 
better  prosecution  of  applications,  re- 
ducing the  backlog  and  so  on,  and  to  fix 
payments  at  more  convenient  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fees  payable  to  the 
Patent  Office  are  prescribed  by  statute. 
They  have  not  been  overhauled  in  the 
past  33  years.  In  that  period  the  ratio 
of  Patent  Office  income  to  Patent  Office 
expenses  has  fallen  drastically.  For  in- 
stance, the  Office  used  to  be  almost  self- 
sufficient,  but  now  the  fees  only  bring  in 
30  percent  of  the  cost  involved  in  oper- 
ating the  Office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  ultimately  permit  the  recovery 
through  fees  of  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  Patent  Office  costs. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  bill  passed 
the  House  last  year.  It  was  reported  out 
unanimously  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  We  now  are  going  over 
the  same  ground  again  that  we  plowed 
last  year.  Incidentally,  the  amendment 
which  it  has  been  announced  will  be 
offered  was  offered  last  year  and  was 
defeated. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  ob- 
vious. The  present  schedule  of  fees 
was  put  on  the  statute  books  33  years 
ago.  There  have  been  no  increases 
since.  During  the  past  33  years,  as  we 
all  know,  the  costs  of  all  governmental 
services  have  gone  up. 

The  price  of  the  postage  stamp  has 
gone  up,  court  costs  have  gone  up,  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  and,  incident- 
ally, the  fees  of  attorneys  practicing  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  have  probably 
tripled  or  quadrupled  In  the  last  33  years. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
what  this  bill  does.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  raise  funds  for  the  Patent  Office. 
The  bill  deals  only  In  terms  of  figures, 


charges.  There  is  no  change  in  sub- 
stantive law  made  in  this  bill.  No  rights 
under  the  patent  law  are  increased  or 
diminished  under  the  bill.  This  is  sim- 
ply  a  Patent  Office  fee  increase  bill. 

For  example,  the  application  fee  un- 
der  this  bill  is  proposed  to  be  increased 
from  $30  to  $50,  the  cost  of  copies  of 
patents  will  be  increased  from  25  cents 
to  50  cents,  recording  assignments  of  pat- 
ents will  be  increased  to  $20,  and  so  on. 

At  the  present  time  the  various  fees 
paid  in  processing  a  patent  bring  in  about 
$9  million.  Under  this  bill  the  total 
returns  through  fees  will  be  something 
like  $24  million,  in  round  figures. 

The  bill  proposed  this  year  is  the  same 
bill  that  we  acted  upon  last  year  with 
this  principal  change:  As  was  pointed 
out  a  while  ago,  we  propose  this  year  to 
provide  an  alternative  to  the  mainte- 
nance fee  in  the  form  of  a  $75  flat  fee 
payable  at  the  time  of  notice  of  allow- 
ance. The  bill  also  provides,  however, 
for  the  small  patent  owners,  who  are  not 
sure  whether  their  invention  will  bring 
any  returns  or  money,  and  who  prefer 
to  rely  on  deferred  payment. 

Since  we  want  to  produce  more  income 
for  the  Patent  Office,  one  of  the  increases 
is  the  maintenance  fee  approach.  Thus, 
after  a  patent  owner  has  had  experience 
under  his  patent  for  5  years,  he  can  at 
that  stage  drop  it,  or  to  maintain  it  he 
can  pay  $50  more.  Then  after  9  years 
he  must  pay  to  maintain  his  patent  $100 
more.  At  the  end  of  13  years  he  must 
pay  $150  more.  This  device,  this  system 
of  raising  more  money  for  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, resulted  in  some  objections  last  year. 
We  faced  it,  we  debated  the  issue,  and 
the  House  approved  the  maintenance  fee 
approach.  But  in  order  to  try  to  make 
the  bill  more  acceptable  to  all,  this  year 
we  offer  an  alternative  to  the  mainte- 
nance fee  approach.  Thus  the  bill  there- 
fore provides  that  instead  of  paying  the 
maintenance  fee  over  the  life  of  the 
patent,  if  a  patent  owner  is  sure  of  him- 
self, is  sure  of  his  patent,  and  he  has  the 
money,  he  can  pay  $75  upon  notice  of  al- 
lowance, instead  of  paying  the  mainte- 
nance fee.  That  should  remove  objec- 
tions that  we  heard  last  year.  But  I  see 
some  objections  still  not  removed.  So 
we  will  be  called  upon,  as  it  has  been  an- 
nounced, to  vote  on  an  amendment,  the 
same  amendment  that  we  voted  on  last 
year,  to  delete  the  maintenance  provi- 
sion. 

We  did  our  best  to  remove  objections, 
but  we  are  again  faced  with  that  ques- 
tion this  year.  Last  year,  even  without 
this  alternative  of  paying  in  advance, 
even  without  that  advantage,  the  House 
defeated  the  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  maintenance  provision.  It  seems  to 
me  that  with  this  option  of  paying  the 
$75  initially,  the  House  should  again  re- 
ject the  proposed  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Patent  Subcommittee,  for  bringing  this 
bill  out.  I  assure  you  this  bill  is  absolute- 
ly bipartisan. 

This  bill  has  been  proposed  for  many, 
many  years.  It  was  approved  by  Patent 
Commissioner  Watson  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration.  It  was  advocated 
for  several  years  by  Patent  Commis- 
sioner Ladd.    This  year  again  it  is  advo- 


cated by  Patent  Commissioner  Brenner. 
So  this  is  a  bipartisan  approach. 

We  have  heard  today  again  that  a  lot 
of  people  say.  "We  are  for  you,  but."  This 
is  a  "yes,  but"  bill.  "We  are  for  you,  but" 
this  that,  and  the  other.  For  instance, 
I  have  a  "yes,  but"  letter  here,  from  a 
very  large,  responsible  firm  in  Washing- 
ton. This  is  what  they  tell  me.  This  is 
dated  March  5 :  j ; 

I  have  now  had  an  opportuiilty  to  read  the 
report  on  the  administration's  Patent  Office 
fee  bill.  While  I  disagree  with  some  of  Its 
conclusions,  particularly  those  involving 
maintenance  fees,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  staff  upon  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  presentation  of  a  re- 
port. 

So  we  are  congratulated  for  having 
done  a  good  job.  It  is  admitted  we  ought 
to  have  an  increase,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
objections  are  still  heard;  well,  that  is 
fine.  We  will  meet  them  when  the 
amendment  is  proposed.  I  do  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  stated, 
this  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  To  me  that 
means  more  than  saying  it  is  a  nonparti- 
san bill.  It  is  bipartisan  because  it  has 
had  the  active,  positive,  affirmative  ef- 
forts of  all  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  not  only  in  this  year  but  in  years 
past. 

I  am  sure  I  could  not  enlarge  sub- 
stantively or  otherwise  improve  upon  the 
dissertation     that     my     subcommittee 
chairman  has  made.    I  want  to  state 
very  clearly  that  I  do  support  the  bill  in 
its  present  form,  and  with  all  proper  re- 
spect to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson], 
I  will   be   constrained   to   oppose   the 
amendment  I  understand  he  will  offer. 
It  is  perhaps  best  that  in  the  operation 
of  our  Federal  Government  today  the 
cost  burden  of  its  many  activities  which 
are  deemed  to  be  for  the  well-being  of 
the  general  public  must  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  broad  base  of  Treasury  revenue. 
However,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when 
a  Government  agency  provides  special 
services  to  special  identifiable  benefici- 
aries, these  beneficiaries  should,  when 
practical,  pay  at  least  a  reasonable  fee 
for  those  benefits  in  order  that  that 
agency  might  be  self-supporting  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.    Our  Patent  Of- 
fice, is  an  excellent  example  of  an  agency 
which  provides  siJecial  benefits  to  iden- 
tifiable recipients  who  should  be  required 
to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  system  which  protects  their  mone- 
tarily valuable  interests.    The  present 
patent  fee  schedule  was  adopted  during 
the  72d  Congress  in  1932.    At  that  time 
the  income  provided  imder  this  system 
equaled  about  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Patent  Office,  thus  al- 
lowing the  operation  to  be  substantially 
self-supporting.    Unfortunately,      how- 
ever, during  the  intervening  years  there 
has  been  a  widening  divergence  between 
Income  and  expenditures  due  to  drastic 
increases  in  basic  costs.    With  no  in- 
creases in  fees,  the  combined  forces  of 
decreasing  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar and  steady  Increases  in  wage  and 


printing  outlays  have  reduced  the  Patent 
Office  cost  recovery  figure  from  90  per- 
cent in  1932  to  a  mere  30  percent  today — 
a  financially  irresponsible  situation 
which  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  will 
allow  the  Patent  Office  eventually  to  col- 
lect approximately  75  percent  of  its  op- 
erating costs,  H.R.  4185  will  provide  a  fair 
and  reasonable  solution  to  other  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  our  patent  system. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  a  mere  across- 
the-board  increase  in  fees.  Rather, 
where  possible,  the  fees  are  assessed  in 
such  a  manner  that  those  who  use  the 
patent  system  will  be  encouraged  to  make 
more  efficient  and  considered  use  of  it. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  fees  are 
distributed  in  such  a  way  that  unproven 
patents  are  not  subject  to  the  same  costs 
as  those  which  are  successfvil. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant features  of  the  bill,  the  changes 
in  the  filing  fee  are  noteworthy.  While 
the  basic  filing  fee  is  increased  from  $30, 
to  $50,  and  a  fee  of  $2  is  assessed  on  all 
claims  in  excess  of  10,  a  new  concept  is 
introduced  in  the  form  of  a  $10  fee  for 
each  independent  claim  in  excess  of  one. 
Without  a  doubt,  independent  claims 
which  stand  alone  in  defining  an  inven- 
tion are  generally  far  less  comprehensible 
and  far  more  costly  to  process  than  a  de- 
pendent claim — which  incorporates  by 
reference  the  previous  claim  which  it 
modifies.  Certainly,  the  fee  for  this  type 
of  claim  should  reflect  the  increased 
burden  on  the  Patent  Office.  Thus,  by 
discouraging  the  use  of  unnecessary,  pro- 
lix claims,  as  well  as  the  cumbersome  and 
nebulous  independent  claims,  these  pro- 
visions will  help  make  interpretation  and 
understanding  of  patent  applications 
much  easier  not  only  for  the  examiners, 
but  for  our  judges  and  members  of  the 
bar. 

Item  2  of  section  1  of  the  bill,  while  in- 
creasing the  issue  fee  to  $75,  would  set  a 
charge  of  $2  for  each  sheet  of  drawing 
and  $10  for  each  printed  page  of  specifi- 
cation. While  the  latter  fees  will  not 
create  such  a  burden  that  essential  spec- 
ifications and  drawings  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  applications,  they  will  dis- 
courage unnecessary  illustrations  and 
verbiage.  Thus,  is  addition  to  providing 
a  more  realistic  printing  cost  recovery, 
this  provision  would  remove  the  existing 
inequitable  situation  whereby  an  inven- 
tor who  describes  his  invention  in  a  short 
application  is  charged  the  same  fee  as 
one  who  files  a  so-called  jumbo  patent 
of  several  hundred  pages  in  length. 

The  $20  fee,  in  part  10  of  section  1,  for 
the  recording  of  assignments,  is,  quite 
frankly,  an  income-producing  device 
rather  than  a  mere  effort  to  balance  the 
fee  for  this  service  with  the  Patent  Of- 
fice's expense.  However,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  this  charge  provides  in- 
come which  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
derived  through  increases  in  initial  fees 
charged  to  those  who  have  not  been  able 
yet  to  determine  whether  their  invention 
will  even  be  deemed  worthy  enough  to  be 
assigned  to  another.  It  does  not  seem 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  shift  a  small 
portion  of  the  composite  expenses  of  the 
patent  system  to  an  assignee  whose  valu- 
able interest  In  the  successful  invention 


win  be  protected  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Patent  Office. 

Ideally,  patents  should  issue  promptly 
in  order  that  disclosure  of  new  tech- 
nology can  be  made  to  the  public  as  soon 
as  possible.  But,  unfortunately,  a  long- 
standing problem  which  has  confronted 
the  Patent  Office  is  the  great  time  gap 
between  the  filing  of  the  application  and 
the  Issuance  of  the  patent.  Hopefully, 
this  bill  will  do  much  to  encourage  better 
practice  before  the  Patent  Office  and 
thereby  further  the  progress  already 
made  in  this  direction. 

One  of  the  unnecessarily  delaying  as- 
pects of  our  present  law  is  seen  In  the 
provision  that  an  applicant  may  take  up 
to  6  months  to  decide  whether  his  patent 
should  issue  or  be  abandoned.  Section 
4  of  H.R.  4185,  however,  will  specifically 
accelerate  this  period  by  providing  that 
the  patent  will  issue  within  3  months 
after  written  notice  of  allowance  of  the 
application,  providing  the  proper  fees 
have  been  paid,  or  be  regarded  as  aban- 
doned. Thus,  new  information  and  prod- 
ucts will  be  offered  to  the  public  sooner 
to  provide  not  only  a  better  way  of  life 
for  all,  but  a  stepplngstone  to  further 
advances  In  this  Nation's  technology  and 
standard  of  living. 

The  bill's  introduction  of  maintenance 
fees  Into  the  patent  law  is,  no  doubt,  the 
most  important  as  well  as  controversial 
feature  of  this  legislation.  In  order  to 
keep  a  patent  In  force  after  It  Issues,  a 
patentee  must  pay  a  fee  of  $50  at  the  end 
of  the  5th  year,  $100  at  the  end  of  the 
9th  year,  and  a  final  fee  of  $150,  at  the 
end  of  the  13th  year  of  the  life  of  the 
patent. 

Although  failure  to  pay  the  fee  within 
the  6  months  grace  period  after  the  due 
date  will  result  In  a  lapsing  of  the  patent, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Inventor  may 
request  deferral  of  the  fee  if,  prior  to  the 
due  date,  the  patent  has  not  earned  value 
in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  main- 
tenance fee  or  fees  which  are  then  due. 
It  Is  only  at  the  end  of  the  13th  year, 
when  the  inventor  ought  to  have  a  good 
idea  as  to  whether  his  patent  is  worth 
continuing,  that  a  decision  must  be  made 
either  to  pay  the  fees  then  due  or  to  allow 
the  patent  to  lapse. 

In  response  to  the  objections  raised 
against  the  maintenance  fees,  the  com- 
mittee, this  year,  has  provided  an  op- 
tion. If  the  applicant  or  assignee  so 
elects  at  or  before  the  time  of  payment  of 
the  Issue  fee,  he  may  pay.  In  addition  to 
the  Issue  fee,  another  $75  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
maintenance  fee  requirement  over  the 
entire  life  of  the  patent. 

Maintenance  fees  should  do  much  to 
encourage  patentees  to  discard  unused 
patents  which  clog  the  Patent  Office,  or 
those  who  are  merely  "defensive"  In 
nature.  Since  the  purpose  of  a  defensive 
patent  Is  accomplished  upon  Its  Is- 
suance, no  harm  would  result  If  they 
were  terminated  upon  nonpayment  of  a 
maintenance  fee. 

It  Is  true  that  the  maintenance  fees 
place  a  greater  part  of  the  burden  of 
sustaining  the  Patent  Office  on  those 
patents  which  are  successful.  This, 
however.  Is  certainly  a  valid  policy  to 
follow.    For  even  If  we  were  to  disregard 
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the  public  benefit  to  be  derived  by  eas- 
ing the  financial  requirements  on  the 
patentee  of  an  untried  invention — 
thereby  providing  the  least  possible  bur- 
den so  as  not  to  weaken  his  incentive 
to  invent — the  maintenance  fee  system 
follows  the  sound  theory  that  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  patent  which  has  issued 
should  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
system  which  made  this  benefit  possible 
and  which  continues  to  safeguard  his 
interest  against  all  others. 

This  legislation  will  not  only  remove 
from  the  taxpayer  the  burden  of  sub- 
sidizing the  specific  beneficiaries  of  the 
patent  system,  but  it  will  apportion  the 
costs  among  those  beneficiaries  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  encourage  and  establish 
practical  and  efficient  methods  of  proce- 
dure before  the  Patent  OfBce  without 
creating  a  prohibitive  financial  barrier 
to  any  part  of  the  inventive  capacity  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  WaggonnerI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  that  I 
might  ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
in  charge  of  this  bill  today  a  question 
with  regard  to  the  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion is  this :  As  the  bill  has  been  revised 
and  is  being  presented  today,  is  it  not 
what  might  be  considered  a  loser  tax  for 
services  which  could  be  compared  with  a 
sales  tax  and  which  is  made  to  be 
charged  to  those  people  who  actually 
use  the  services  of  the  Patent  OflBce? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  It  is  an  effort  to  try  to 
make  the  Patent  Office  a  little  bit  more 
self-sufficient.  This  would  still  not  bring 
in  all  the  money  that  is  required  to  run 
the  Patent  Office.  We  will  still  have  to 
have  appropriations  for  the  Patent  Of- 
fice from  the  regular  appropriating  com- 
mittees. A  great  deal  of  Government 
services  are  free,  but  you  have  to  pay 
for  some  of  the  services.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  agency 
that  is  self-sufficient,  that  brings  in  all 
the  revenues  they  need  except,  perhaps, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  and 
even  then  we  run  in  the  red  now  and 
then. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Giaimq]. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee if  in  determining  the  increase  in 
cost  in  order  to  make  the  Patent  Office 
more  self-sustaining  whether  or  not  you 
gave  consideration  to  increasing  the  fil- 
ing and  the  application  costs  rather  than 
to  initiate  this  new  maintenance  fee 
system? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Oh,  yes.  Those  serv- 
ices, for  filing  and  application  costs, 
have  been  jncieased.  But  it  was  felt  by 
the  Patent  Office  over  the  years  that  even 
more  money  than  that  was  needed.  So 
we  struck  on  the  maintenance-fee  pro- 
vision with  the^alternate  that  I  men- 
tioned a  while  ago. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Specifically,  did  your 
committee  consider  the  suggestions  in 
r-:me  of  the  bills  that  have  been  filed 
either  in  this  body  or  in  the  other  body 


to  increase  even  more  the  existing  filing 
fees  and  issuance  fees  rather  than  to 
initiate  this  new  maintenance  fee? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  original  issue  fee 
is  increased  under  this  bill  from  $30  to 
$75.  Of  course,  we  could  make  that  $75 
fee  a  $500  fee.  But  we  honestly  felt,  and 
so  did  the  Patent  Office,  that  you  would 
stir  up  a  greater  hornet's  nest  if  we  did 
that  than  to  impose  a  maintenance  fee 
for  the  life  of  the  patent  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  use  of  the  patent.  We  did 
consider  that  and  this  proposal  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  last  four  Commis- 
sioners. I  am  sorry  I  cannot  remember 
the  names  of  all  the  Commissioners,  but 
I  do  remember  Bob  Watson  and  Mr.  Ladd 
and  Mr.  Brenner.  As  I  say,  I  am  sorry 
I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  all  the 
Commissioners,  but  this  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Patent  Commissioners 
as  the  way  to  do  it  and  it  has  been  rec- 
onunended  all  during  these  past  years. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  bringing  out 
this  bill  this  year  with  the  change  as 
compared  to  last  year  in  that  there  is  an 
option  not  to  pay  the  maintenance  fee 
but  to  pay  a  flat  $75  fee.  I  think  this 
is  an  improvement  over  the  bill  last  year. 
However,  I  do  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Anderson]  in  the  feel- 
ing that  this  imposition  of  this  new 
maintenance  fee  is  a  tax  on  the  small 
inventors,  the  small  inventive  geniuses 
in  our  Nation  who  have  helped  us  to 
bring  fofth  new  products  and  have 
helped  to  make  our  Nation  the  great  and 
productive  Nation  that  it  is.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  75  percent 
apparently  of  patents  are  held  by  large 
corporations,  if  that  is  the  figure  I  heard 
mentioned  earlier.  Of  course,  they  can 
afford  to  pay  such  a  fee  and  they  will  pay 
it.  But  my  concern  is  that  by  the  initia- 
tion and  imposition  of  a  new  mainte- 
nance fee  system,  it  will  freeze  out  the 
small  inventor  and  the  poor  inventor  so 
that  they  are  not  going  to  have  the  kind 
of  protection  on  their  patents  that  we 
want  them  to  have. 

For  that  reason  I  feel  I  must  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  hope  the  House  will  see  fit  to 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  There  is  no  compulsion. 
There  is  no  imposition  of  anything,  real- 
ly, under  this  bill  in  the  shape  of  the 
maintenance  feature.  One  has  an  elec- 
tion. One  can  elect  to  maintain  his 
patent.  He  is  free  to  do  that.  More- 
over, he  will  have  an  option  to  pay  or  to 
elect  later  on.  There  is  no  compulsory 
maintenance  fee:  it  is  elective. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  The  gentleman  appears 
to  have  studied  the  bill  thoroughly.  At 
first  blush  it  looks  to  me  like  there  will 
be  some  difficulty  in  determining  when  a 
patent  has  oxpired.  It  looks  as  though 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  bookkeeping  and  a 
lot  of  searching,  under  the  postponement 
of  the  payment  of  a  fee.    Does  the  gen- 


tleman believe  that  will  work  a  hardship, 
with  respect  to  someone  searching  the 
records  to  find  out  whether  a  patent  has 
expired  or  not? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  believe  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  hardship  in  searching  the 
records.  This  has  been  brought  out  be- 
fore, in  the  testimony.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  costs  have 
been  going  up  so  much. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  time. 

Nobody  Ukes  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  ask  for  additional  fee  payments 
for  Government  services,  any  more  than 
anyone  likes  to  come  to  the  floor  to  ask 
for  additional  taxes.  Yet,  almost  every 
Member  of  this  body  hastens  to  tell  his 
constituents  that  the  Government  should 
put  its  housekeeping  features  on  a  near 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 

This  legislation  does  not  seek  even  to 
do  that.  This  legislation  falls  far  short 
of  that,  because  this  legislation  recog- 
nizes many,  many  equities  in  favor  of 
the  patent  owner  and  especially  of  the 
small  patent  owner  which  should  not  re- 
quire him  to  pay  for  the  full  cost  of  serv- 
ices he  receives. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  if  the 
Judiciary  Committee  were  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  and  increase  the 
filing  and  issue  fees  over  what  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  suggests,  then  really 
a  hornets  nest,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  put  it,  would  be  stirred  up  far 
beyond  what  has  been  the  reaction  to  the 
suggestion  about  maintenance  fees.  An 
increase  in  filing  and  issue  fees  would  be 
chiefly  burdensome  on  the  small  patent 
owner  rather  than  the  larger  patent 
owner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation,  which 
was  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  marks  the  latest  in  a  long  se- 
ries of  efforts  to  bring  Patent  Office  fees 
into  more  reasonable  relationship  with 
the  cost  of  administering  the  Patent 
Office. 

Patent  Office  fees  are  fixed  by  statute. 
The  last  significant  change  in  these  fees 
was  made  in  1932.  The  1932  fee  in- 
creases brought  the  fee  income  of  the 
Patent  Office  up  to  substantial  parity 
with  its  operating  costs.  Since  then, 
however,  while  fees  have  remained  static, 
costs  have  risen  tremendously.  Today, 
the  Patent  Office  recovers  only  about  30 
percent  of  its  costs.  Enactment  of  H.R. 
4185,  as  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  would  bring  recovery 
through  fees  up  to  about  75  percent  of 
costs. 

The  bill  would  increase  fee  income  of 
the  Patent  Office  from  $8.9  million  to 
$24.1  million,  a  gain  of  approximately  $15 
million.  Against  an  estimated  cost  of 
operation  for  fiscal  1965  of  $31.6  million, 
this  would  increase  the  percentage  re- 
covery from  fees  from  28.2  percent  to 
76.4  percent. 

The  principle  underlying  the  bill  as 
expressed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  connection  with  a  measure  proposed 
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by  the  administration  in  tne  87th  Con- 
gress is  as  follows: 

In  the  conduct  of  their  various  activities 
many  Federal  agencies  are  required  to  pro- 
vide certain  services,  supply  products,  or  au- 
thorize the  use  of  public  resources  which 
convey  special  benefits  to  identifiable  recipi- 
ents above  and  beyond  those  which  accrue 
to  the  public  at  large.  In  fairness  to  the 
taxpayer,  who  carries  the  major  burden  of 
support  of  Federal  activltlaa,  the  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  the  policy  that  the  recipi- 
ent of  these  special  benefits  shoxild  pay  a 
reasonable  charge  for  the  service  or  product 
received  or  for  the  resource  used. 

The  Congress  gave  statutory  expression  to 
this  basic  principle  In  title  V  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952 
(5  U.S.C.  140)  which  establishes  as  an  ob- 
jective that  services  rendered  to  special 
beneficiaries  by  Federal  agencies  should  be 
self-sustaining  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  patent  system 
does  provide  such  a  special  benefit  to  Identi- 
fiable recipients — i.e..  the  Inventors,  appli- 
cants, and  holders  of  patenlja — and  that  ac- 
cordingly these  beneficiaries  should  bear  a 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  system's  support. 
The  monetary  value  of  rights  acquired 
through  the  patent  system  Is  often  very 
large.  A  large  subsidy  to  the  system  Is  not 
necessary  to  protect  the  public.  In  fact,  the 
bill  seeks  only  to  restore  the  well-established 
principle  that  the  patent  system  should  be 
substantially  self-supporting  by  providing 
for  fees  which  are  commensurate  with  cur- 
rent needs. 

Fundamentally  the  bill  does  five 
things : 

First.  It  increases  patent  and  trade- 
mark fees  generally. 

Second.  It  favors  simple,  as  against 
complex,  formulation  of  claims. 

Third.  It  changes  the  time  payment 
of  issue  fees,  reducing  the  period  for 
their  payment  from  6  months  to  3 
months  aiter  allowance. 

Fourth.  It  clarifies  the  validity  of 
claims  in  dependent  form,  and 

Fifth.  It  provides,  through  so-called 
maintenance  fees,  for  deferred  payment 
of  a  portion  of  the  total  fees. 

The  maintenance  fee  provision  calls 
for  payment  of  $50  after  5  years;  $100 
after  9  years:  and  $150  after  13  years. 
Payment  of  the  first  two  installments 
may  be  deferred  if  the  patent  has  not 
produced  income  to  the  inventor- 
owner — but  all  maintenance  fees  become 
finally  payable  after  13  years  or  the  pat- 
ent terminates.  In  a  laudable  effort  to 
meet  the  objections  to  maintenance  fees, 
the  present  bill,  for  the  first  time,  per- 
mits an  applicant  to  pay  $75  in  lieu  of 
all  maintenance  fees. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  H.R.  10966  and 
S.  2225 — similar  bills — 'Were  reported 
favorably  but  did  not  reach  the  floor. 
In  January  1964.  H.R.  8190,  88th  Con- 
gress passed  the  House  but  the  measure 
died  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  broadest 
recognition  of  the  need  for  fee  increases 
of  approximately  the  magnitude  of  those 
which  this  bill  would  provide.  The  sub- 
committee was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
although  the  general  principle  support- 
ing fee  increases  of  this  magnitude  is 
widely  accepted,  there  is  some  dissent 
with  respect  to  some  aspects  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

For  example,  in  past  years  there  has 
been  some  objection  on  principle  to  the 
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provisions  for  maintenance  fees.  In 
past  years  the  subcommittee,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  sincerity  with  which  these 
objections  were  raised,  nevertheless  ap- 
proved the  principle  of  maintenance 
fees  because  they  enable  the  private  in- 
ventor to  defer  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
obtaining  the  patent  imtil  a  time  when 
he  would  be  better  able  to  appraise  the 
possibilities  for  exploiting  the  patent 
commercially.  Moreover,  the  present 
bill,  by  affording  an  optional  alternative 
flat  fee  of  $75  in  lieu  of  any  maintenance 
fee  has,  in  my  opinion,  met  the  objec- 
tions to  maintenance  fees  more  than 
halfway. 

Other  objections  are  basically  minor 
in  nature  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  policy  to  permit  the  Patent  Office 
to  indicate  the  proportions  in  which  the 
costs  of  its  operation  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  fmictions  for 
which  fees  are  charged.  No  one  is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  do  this  than  the  Patent 
Commissioner  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  problem  of 
maintenance  fees,  which  I  will  agree  is 
one  that  has  caused  the  most  contro- 
versy, and  I  am  sm-e  there  are  two  sides 
to  it,  the  Judiciary  Committee  felt  it 
had  no  choice  if  it  was  to  find  an  equi- 
table solution  to  the  problem  of  bringing 
the  fee  income  into  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  the  costs  of  the  Office. 

On  the  merits  of  the  maintenance  fee, 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  patent  owner 
is  protected.  First,  payment  may  be  de- 
ferred if  the  patent  has  not  produced 
income  to  the  owner.  It  only  becomes 
payable  after  13  years,  at  which  time  it 
ought  to  be  reasonably  clear  as  to 
whether  the  patent  will  develop  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  be  of  financial  benefit 
to  its  owners.  Second,  the  owner  has 
the  option  of  paying  $75  in  lieu  of  any 
maintenance  fee.  This  is  $25  more  than 
the  increase  in  filing  and  issue  fees 
suggested  by  those  members  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  maintenance  fee.  There  is 
not  too  much  difference  in  the  actual 
burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has 
wrestled  with  this  problem.  We  do  not 
like  asking  for  any  additional  fees,  but 
we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  the  tax- 
payers and  the  public  as  a  whole  just  as 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  inventors 
and  the  patent  bar.  We  think  we  have 
weighed  all  of  these  competing  claims 
very  carefully  and  come  up  with  a  prop- 
osition that  is  about  as  evenly  and  fairly 
balanced  as  it  is  possible  for  legislators 
to  do. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  lawyers,  and  the  ma- 
jority side  has  consumed  less  than  15 
minutes  and  the  minority  side  less  than 
11  minutes,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4185 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
items  numbered  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 
respectively,  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  41, 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"1.  On  filing  each  appUcatlon  for  an  orig- 
inal patent,  except  In  design  cases,  $50;  In 
addition,  on  filing  or  on  presentation  at  any 
other  time,  $10  for  each  claim  In  Independent 
form  which  Is  In  excess  of  one.  and  $2  for 
each  claim  (whether  Independent  or  depend- 
ent) which  Is  In  excess  of  ten.  Errors  In 
payment  of  the  additional  fees  may  be  recti- 
fied In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner. 

"2.  For  Issuing  each  original  or  reissue 
patent,  except  In  design  cases.  $75;  In  addi- 
tion. $10  for  each  page  (or  portion  thereof) 
of  specification  as  printed,  and  $2  for  each 
sheet  of  drawing. 
"3.  In  design  cases: 

"a.  On  filing  each  design  application,  $20. 
"b.  On   Issuing   each   design   patent:    For 
three  years  and  six  months,  $10;  for  seven 
years,  $20;  and  for  fourteen  years,  $30. 

"4.  On  filing  each  application  for  the  re- 
Issue  of  a  patent,  $50;  in  addition,  on  filing 
or  on  presentation  at  any  other  time.  $10 
for  each  claim  in  Independent  form  whlcb 
Is  In  excess  of  the  number  of  Independent 
claims  of  the  original  patent,  and  $2  for  each 
claim  (whether  Independent  or  dependent) 
which  Is  In  excess  of  ten  and  also  In  excess  of 
the  ntunber  of  claims  of  the  original  patent. 
Errors  In  payment  of  the  additional  fees  may 
be  rectified  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner. 

"5.  On  filing  each  disclaimer.  $15. 
"6.  On  appeal  for  the  first  time  from  the 
examiner  to  the  Board  of  Appeals.  $25;   In 
addition,  on  filing  a  brief  In  support  of  the 
appeal,  $50. 

"7.  On  filing  each  petition  for  the  revival 
of  an  abandoned  application  for  a  patent  or 
for  the  delayed  payment  of  the  fee  for  Issuing 
each  patent,  $15. 

"8.  For  certificate  under  section  255  or 
under  section  256  of  this  title.  $15. 

"9.  As  available  and  If  In  print:  For  un- 
certified printed  copies  of  specifications  and 
drawings  of  patents  (except  design  patents) . 
50  cents  per  copy;  for  design  patents,  20 
cents  per  copy;  the  Commissioner  may  estab- 
lish a  charge  not  to  exceed  $1  per  copy  for 
patents  in  excess  of  twenty-five  pages  of 
drawings  and  specifications  and  for  plant 
patents  printed  in  color;  special  rates  for 
libraries  specified  In  section  13  of  this  title, 
$50  for  patents  Issued  in  one  year.  The  Com- 
missioner may,  without  charge,  provide  ap- 
plicants with  copies  of  specifications  and 
drawings  of  patents  when  referred  to  in  a 
notice  under  section  132. 

"10.  For  recording  every  assignment,  agree- 
ment, or  other  paper  relating  to  the  property 
in  a  patent  or  application,  $20;  where  the 
dociiment  relates  to  more  than  one  patent 
or  application,  $3  for  each  additional  Item." 
Sec.  2.  Section  41  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(c)  The  fees  prescribed  by  or  under  this 
section  shall  apply  to  any  other  Government 
department  or  agency,  or  officer  thereof,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commissioner  may  waive  the 
payment  of  any  fee  for  services  or  materials 
In  cases  of  occasional  or  Incidental  requests 
by  a  Government  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof." 

Sec.  3.  Section  31  of  the  Act  approved  July 
5,  1946  (ch.  540,  60  Stat.  427;  U.S.C,  title  15, 
sec.  1113),  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  following  fees  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Patent  Office  under  this  Act: 

"1.  On  filing  each  original  application  for 
registration  of  a  mark  In  each  class.  $35. 

"2.  On  filing  each  application  for  renewal 
In  each  class,  $25;  and  on  filing  each  ap- 
plication  for   renewal   In   each,   class   after 
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expiration  of  the  registration,  an  additional 
fee  of  $5. 

"3.  On  filing  an  affidavit  under  section 
8(a)   or  section  8(b)  for  each  class,  $10. 

"4.  On  filing  each  petition  for  the  revival 
of  an  abandoned  application,  $15. 

"5.  On  filing  opposition  or  application  for 
cancellation  for  each  class,  $25. 

"6.  On  appeal  from  the  examiner  in  charge 
of  the  registration  of  marks  to  the  Trade- 
mark Trial  and  Appeal  Board  for  each  class, 
$25. 

"7.  For  Issuance  of  a  new  certificate  of 
registration  following  change  of  ownership 
of  a  mark,  or  correction  of  a  registrant's  mis- 
take, $15. 

"8.  For  certificate  of  correction  of  regis- 
trant's mistake  or  amendment  after  regis- 
tration, $15. 

"9.  For  certifying  in  any  case,  $1. 

"10.  For  filing  each  disclaimer  after  regis- 
tration, $15. 

"11.  For  printed  copy  of  registered  mark, 
20  cents. 

"12.  For  recording  every  assignment,  agree- 
ment, or  other  paper  relating  to  the  property 
In  a  registration  or  application,  $20;  where 
the  document  relates  to  more  than  one  ap- 
plication or  registration,  $3  for  each  addi- 
tional item. 

"13.  On  filing  notice  of  claim  of  benefits 
of  this  Act  for  a  mark  to  be  published  under 
section  12(c)  hereof.  $10. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  establish 
charges  for  copies  of  records,  publications,  or 
services  furnished  by  the  Patent  Office,  not 
specified  above. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  refxmd  any 
sum  paid  by  mistake  or  in  excess." 

Sec.  4.  Section  151  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  151.  Issue  of  patent 

"U  It  appears  that  applicant  Is  entitled  to 
a  patent  under  the  law,  a  written  notice  of 
allowance  of  the  application  shall  be  given 
or  maUed  to  the  applicant.  The  notice  shall 
specify  a  sum,  constitutmg  the  issue  fee  or 
a  portion  thereof,  which  shall  be  paid  within 
three  months  thereafter. 

"UfKjn  payment  of  this  siun  the  patent 
shall  issue,  but  if  pajrment  Is  not  timely 
made,  the  application  shall  be  regarded  as 
abandoned. 

"Any  remaining  balance  of  the  issue  fee 
shall  be  paid  within  three  months  from  the 
sending  of  a  notice  thereof  and,  if  not  paid, 
the  patent  shall  lapse  at  the  termination  of 
this  three-month  period. 

"If  any  payment  required  by  this  section 
is  not  timely  naade,  but  Is  submitted  with 
the  fee  for  delayed  payment  within  three 
months  after  the  due  date  and  sufficient 
cause  is  shown  for  the  late  payment.  It  may 
be  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  as  though 
no  abandonment  or  lapse  had  ever  occurred." 

Sec.  5.  Section  154  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
words  "subject  to  the  pa3rment  of  Issue  and 
maintenance  fees  as  provided  for  In  this 
title,"  after  the  words  "seventeen  years,". 

Sec.  6.  Title  35,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  section  154: 

"§  155.  Maintenance  fees 

"(a)  During  the  term  of  a  patent,  other 
than  for  a  design,  the  following  fees  shall 
be  due: 

"(1)  a  first  maintenance  fee  on  or  before 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  issue  date  of 
the   patent; 

"(2)  a  second  maintenance  fee  on  or  be- 
fore the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  issue  date 
of  the  patent;  and 

"(3)  a  third  maintenance  fee  on  or  before 
the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  issue  date 
of  the  patent. 

In  the  case  of  a  reissue  patent  the  times 
specified  herein  shall  run  from  the  date  of 
the  original  patent. 

"(b)  A  grace  period  of  six  months  will  be 
allowed  In  which  to  pay  any  maintenance 


fee,  provided  it  Is  accompanied  by  the  fee 
prescribed  for  delayed  pajmaent.  When  a 
response  Is  not  received  to  the  notice  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  a  sub- 
sequent notice  shall  be  sent  approximately 
sixty  days  after  the  due  date  of  any  mainte- 
nance fee. 

"(c)  The  first  and  second  maintenance 
fees  may  be  deferred  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section. 

"(d)  A  patent  will  terminate  on  the  due 
date  for  any  maintenance  fee  unless,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  the  fee  due  (Includ- 
ing any  fees  previously  deferred)  Is  paid  or  a 
statement  in  accordance  with  subsection  (f ) 
of  this  section  requesting  deferment  is  filed. 
Such  termination  or  lapsing  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  rights  existing  under  any  other 
patent. 

"(e)  Notice  of  the  requirement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  maintenance  fees  and  the  filing 
of  statements  In  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  attached  to  or  be  embodied  In 
the  patent.  Approximately  thirty  days  be- 
fore a  maintenance  fee  Is  due,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  send  an  Initial  notice  thereof 
to  the  patentee  and  all  other  parties  having 
an  Interest  of  record  at  the  addresses  last 
furnished  to  the  Patent  Office.  Irrespective 
of  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  a 
maintenance  fee  may  be  paid  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  initial  notice. 

"(f)  Any  Inventor  to  whom  a  patent  Issued 
(or  his  heirs)  and  who  owns  the  patent  may 
within  six  months  of  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Issue  date  of  the  patent  by  a  state- 
ment to  the  Conunlssloner  request  deferment 
of  the  first  maintenance  fee  If  the  gross  bene- 
fit received  by  the  Inventor  or  any  other 
party  having  or  having  had  any  Interest  In 
the  subject  matter  of  the  patent,  from,  un- 
der, or  by  virtue  of  the  patent  or  from  the 
manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  the  Invention, 
was  less  In  value  than  the  amount  of  the 
fee,  and  the  statement  so  specifies.  The  fee 
shall  thereupon  be  deferred  until  the  time 
the  second  maintenance  fee  is  due  and  shall 
be  paid  in  addition  to  the  second  mainte- 
nance fee. 

"Any  inventor  to  whom  a  patent  Issued  (or 
his  heirs)  and  who  owns  the  patent  may 
within  six  months  of  the  ninth  anniversary 
of  the  issue  date  of  the  patent  by  a  state- 
ment to  the  Commissioner  request  defer- 
ment of  the  second  maintenance  fee  (and 
further  deferment  of  the  first  maintenance 
fee  if  such  fee  has  been  deferred )  if  the  gross 
benefit  received  by  the  inventor  or  any  other 
party  having  or  having  had  any  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  of  the  patent  during  the 
preceding  four  years,  from,  under,  or  by  vir- 
tue of  the  patent  or  from  the  manufacture, 
use,  or  sale  of  the  Invention,  was  less  in 
value  than  the  amount  of  the  second  fee,  and 
the  statement  so  specifies.  The  second  fee, 
or  the  first  and  second  fees,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  thereupon  be  deferred  until  the 
time  the  third  maintenance  fee  Is  due  and 
shall  be  paid  Ih  addition  to  the  third  main- 
tenance fee  and  with  the  same  result  if  not 
paid.  No  deferment  of  any  of  the  fees  be- 
yond the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  issue 
date  of  the  patent  shall  be  permitted  and 
the  patent  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  Issue  date  un- 
less all  maintenance  fees  are  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(g)  An  applicant  or  his  assignee  may 
elect,  on  or  before  the  time  of  payment  of 
the  sum  specified  In  the  notice  of  allowance 
provided  In  section  151  of  this  chapter,  to 
pay  a  fee  of  $75  and  such  payment  shall  con- 
stitute a  complete  satisfaction  of  the  main- 
tenance fees  provided  for  in  this  section." 

Sec.  7.  The  analysis  of  chapter  14  of  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  immediately  preced- 
ing section  151,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"151.  Issue  of  patent. 

"152.  Issue  of  patent  to  assignee. 

"153.  How  issued. 


"154.  Contents  and  term  of  patent. 
"155.  Maintenance  of  fees." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  41  of  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following: 

"12.  For  maintaining  a  patent  (other  than 
for  a  design )  in  force : 

"a.  beyond  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
issue  date  of  the  patent,  $50; 

"b.  beyond  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the 
issue  date  of  the  patent,  $100;  and 

"c.  beyond  the  thirteenth  anniversary  erf 
the  issue  date  of  the  patent,  $150. 

"13.  For  delayed  payment  of  maintenance 
fee.  $25." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  eflfect  three 
months  after  Its  enactment. 

(b)  Items  1.  3,  and  4  of  section  41(a)  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  1  of  this  Act,  do  not  apply  In  further 
proceedings  In  applications  filed  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Item  2  of  section  41(a),  as  amended 
by  section  1  of  this  Act.  and  sections  4.  6, 
and  8  of  this  Act  do  not  apply  In  cases  in 
which  the  notice  of  allowance  of  the  appU- 
cation  was  sent,  or  in  which  a  patent  issued, 
prior  to  the  effective  date;  and,  in  such  cases, 
the  fee  due  is  the  fee  specified  In  this  title 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Item  3  of  section  31  of  the  Trademark 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 
applies  only  In  the  case  of  registrations  is- 
sued and  registrations  published  under  the 
provisions  of  section  12(c)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  Section  266  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  27  of  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following  item : 

"266.  Issue  of  patents  without  fees  to  Gov- 
ernment employees." 

Sec.  11.  Section  112  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  to  the 
second  paragraph  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "A  claim  may  be  written  In  Inde- 
pendent or  dependent  form,  and  If  In  de- 
pendent form.  It  shall  be  construed  to  In- 
clude all  the  limitations  of  the  claim 
Incorporated  by  reference  into  the  depend- 
ent claim." 

Sec.  12.  Section  282  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deletion  of  the 
first  paragraph  thereof  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following  paragraph: 

"A  patent  shall  be  presumed  valid.  Each 
claim  of  a  patent  (whether  In  Independent 
or  dependent  form)  shall  be  presiimed  valid 
Independently  of  the  validity  of  other  claims; 
dependent  claims  shall  be  presumed  valid 
even  though  dependent  upon  an  Invalid 
claim.  The  burden  of  establishing  In- 
validity of  a  patent  or  any  claim  thereof 
shall  rest  on  the  party  asserting  It." 

Mr.  WILLIS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  bill  be  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  ANDERSON   OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.      Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Il- 
linois: In  section  1,  on  page  1,  line  7,  strike 
out  "$50"  and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  "$75"; 
and  on  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "$75"  and  in 
lieu  thereof  Insert  "$100". 

In  section  5,  on  page  6,  line  16,  strike  out 
the  words  "and  maintenance".      » 
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Beginning  with  line  18,  on  pmge  6,  strike 
out   all    of    section    6    through    line    23    on 

page  9. 

On  page  10.  strike  out  all  of  section  7. 

On  page  10,  strike  out  all  of  section  8. 

On  page  10,  line  15,  renumber  "Sec  9"  as 
"Sec.  6"  and  on  page  11,  Una  1,  of  said  sec- 
tion, strike  out  the  words  "sections  4,  6,  and 
w"  and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  words  "sec- 
tion 4". 

(Renumber  following  sections  according- 
ly) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  no  apology  for  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  of  the  debate  this 
afternoon  by  rising  to  oppose  at  least  in 
part  what  has  been  described  as  a  bipar- 
tisan bill.  For  I  note  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  committee's  own  re- 
port on  this  bill  that  they  say  the  fol- 
lowing: 

With  respect  to  the  precise  detail  and 
method  by  which  Increased  Patent  Office  In- 
come should  be  augmented,  there  Is,  of 
course,  room  for  diversity  of  opinion. 

I  bring  to  you  that  diversity  of  opin- 
ion with  these  amendments  I  have  of- 
fered. I  might  say  in  simple  summary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  may  have  come  in  since  I 
spoke  earlier  this  afternoon  under  the 
rule  that  these  amendnvents  taken  en 
bloc  are  identical  with  the  bill  that  has 
already  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
Iwid  [Mr.  Tydings]. 

The  amendments  would  increase  the 
original  issue  fee  or  application  fee  to 
$75;  they  would  increase  the  final  issu- 
ance fee  to  $100;  and  then  they  would 
strike  out  all  the  sections  of  the  bill  as 
they  relate  to  maintenance  fees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier.  I  think  that  particularly  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
this  House  of  Representatives  has  a  very 
peculiar  responsibility  with  respect  to 
this  entire  matter  of  inventors  and  with 
respect  to  our  patent  syst«n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  read  from  the 
Constitution  itself,  article  I,  section  8, 
which  states  as  follows:  "To  promote  the 
Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by 
security  for  limited  Times  to  Authors 
and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to 
their  respective  Writings  and  Discov- 
eries." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  do  not  do  something 
through  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  serve  as  a  disincentive 
to  those  innumerable  small  inventors 
who  down  through  the  years  have  given 
of  their  genius  and  the  product  of  their 
brainpower  and  who  have  helped  to 
make  this  Nation  the  great  industrial  na- 
tion which  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
and  I  now  take  it  as  an  example,  the 
invention  of  power  steering.  It  laid  dor- 
mant in  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United 
States  for  something  like  30  years  until 
Anally  it  came  out  £ind  was  put  into  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  even 
a  little  skimpy  $50  or  $100  or  $150  main- 
tenance fee  to  discourage  some  inventor 
from  maintaining  a  patent  that  could  be 
a  useful  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  that  when 
I  come  to  the  well  of  the  House,  as  has 
been  alluded  to  by  an  earlier  speaker, 


that  I  am  coming  to  you  insincerely  and 
talking  out  of  both  sides  of  my  mouth 
about  economy  in  Government. 

This  amendment,  which  proposes  to 
raise  the  original  issue  fee  and  applica- 
tion fees,  if  adopted,  would  raise  as  much 
as  under  the  maintenance  fee  system.  I 
think  at  the  same  time  you  are  going  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
Patent  Office  on  a  sounder  financial 
basis,  and  I  wholly  subscribe  to  that 
motive,  without  risking  some  of  the  other 
real  inherent  disadvantages  that  lie  in 
the  system  of  maintenance  fees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  mentioned 
earlier  this  afternoon,  that  under  this 
bill  the  Patent  OflBce  on  the  5th-year 
anniversary  of  a  patent  would  send  out 
a  notice  to  the  list  of  inventors  who  have 
patents  on  file  which  would  otherwise 
lapse.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  9 -year 
period,  they  would  send  additional  no- 
tices and  also  at  the  end  of  the  13-year 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  provision  in 
here  for  a  grace  period.  There  is  a 
provision  to  the  eflfect  that  if  the  pat- 
entee does  not  respond  to  the  first 
notice  he  is  to  get  another  notice  to 
pay  the  fee.  We  must,  of  course,  bear 
in  mind  the  further  work,  the  bureauc- 
racy and  the  mechanical  work  that  is 
going  to  have  to  go  on  and  which  has 
to  take  place  if  we  are  going  to  set  up 
this  system  of  notifying  people  of  these 
payments  that  are  due  during  the  course 
of  this  13 -year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  very  much  that 
by  the  time  we  have  added  up  all  the 
added  costs  involved  in  this  bill  we  will 
save  very  much  money  and  streamline 
and  make  more  efficient  the  operation 
of  the  Patent  Office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  how  many 
here  have  taken  the  time,  as  I  have 
done,  to  read  some  of  the  testimony 
given  on  this  bill  at  earlier  hearings 
in  prior  years.  Very  much  to  my  regret 
there  were  not  any  hearings  on  this 
bill  this  year;  on  a  bill  so  important  to 
the  small  inventors  and  the  Patent  Bar 
and  the  whole  country  at  large,  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  small  businessmen  and 
small  inventors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much  when 
the  time  comes  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  join  me  and  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  and  others  and 
will  support  this  amendment  to  cut  out 
maintenance  fees  and  eliminate  what  I 
think  would  introduce  a  very  new  and 
novel  and  dangerous  feature  into  our 
patent  system. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Is  not  most  of  the  ex- 
pense and  cost  generated  in  filing  a 
patent  at  the  time  of  the  original  filing 
where  provision  is  made  in  this  bill  to 
raise  the  fees? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I 
think  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  or 
there  was  last  year  anyway,  not  so  much 
this  afternoon  since  we  have  all  been 
blessedly  brief  in  our  comments,  as  to 
how  this  would  eliminate  deadwood  in 
Patent  Office  files.  However,  a  lapsed 
patent  will  remain  in  the  files  as  a  piece 


of  paper  which  Is,  after  all,  the  tangible 
evidence  of  a  patent.  A  former  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office 
has  testified  that  very  little  would  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  "shaking- 
out"  Patent  Office  files  by  adopting  a 
system  of  maintenance  fees. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  have  listened  to  the  proponent  of  this 
amendment  and  veiy  honestly,  I  cannot 
follow  his  reasoning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  small  inventor,  but  this 
amendment  is  a  big  man's  amendment. 
It  is  a  lawyer's  amendment.  It  is  not  an 
inventor's  amendment.  This  amendment 
is  against  the  interests  of  the  small 
inventor. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  in  deferring 
the  payment  of  part  of  the  fees  until  af- 
ter the  patent  is  Issued  is  to  give  the  in- 
ventor an  opportunity  to  know  whether 
he  can  recoup  his  investment.  This 
purpose  would  be  frustrated  by  tacking 
on  a  large  initial  fee.  The  purpose  is  to 
give  the  little  man  a  chance  to  pay  the 
additional  fees  on  a  deferred  basis. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  im- 
pose a  larger  flat  fee  upon  the  issuance 
of  the  patent  and  in  the  initial  stages. 
I  repeat,  I  cannot  help  but  look  upon 
this  amendment  as  a  big  man's  amend- 
ment, as  a  lawyer's  amendment.  It  is 
not  a  small  inventor's  amendment  by  any 
means.  It  penalizes  him.  It  proposes 
payment  of  a  large  fee  initially  which 
would  be  a  burden  on  the  small  patent 
inventor.  The  big  corporations  do  not 
mind  this  amendment.  They  do  not 
mind  paying  $100  for  an  issuing  fee. 
But  the  small  inventor  often  may  not 
afford  to  pay  this  increased  amount. 

This  amendment  would  impose  an  im- 
due  burden  on  the  small  inventor.  It  is 
a  lawyer's,  not  an  inventor's,  amendment. 
It  is  a  big  man's  amendment,  not  a  small 
man's  amendment. 

We  went  through  all  of  this  last  year, 
and  I  ask  that  this  amendnlent  again 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the 
statement  that  has  been  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson], 
I  want  to  point  out  an  additional  fact 
or  two.  First,  I  want  to  join  in  what  he 
has  said  to  the  committee.  I  should 
like  to  point  out,  in  addition,  that  while 
the  amount  of  the  maintenance  fees  may 
not  be  so  substantial,  there  will  also  be 
lawyers'  fees,  and  service  fees  for  record- 
keeping, with  which  every  inventor  and 
the  lawyer  representing  him  must  con- 
tend with.  The  recordkeeping  expenses 
of  today's  taxation  and  Government  reg- 
ulations constitute  one  of  the  great  ex- 
penses of  doing  business. 

I  am  informed  by  a  responsible  patent 
lawyer,  whose  opinion  I  respect,  that  the 
recordkeeping  expenses  of  these  mainte- 
nance fees  will  total  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  maintenance  fees  them- 
selves. That  is  based  on  the  experience 
we  all  have  as  taxpayers,  as  business- 
men, and  the  experience  which  has  been 
encountered  in  other  covuitries  where 
these  maintenance  fees  are  now  in  force. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  various  Patent  Law  Associations 
have  been  practically  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  establishment  of  "mainte- 
nance fees"  or  taxes  as  called  for  in  the 
present  bill,  H.R.  4185.  The  maintenance 
fees  are.  In  effect,  taxes. 

Insofar  as  the  position  of  the  Patent 
OfiBce  is  concerned,  there  appears  to  be 
no  justification  for  this  additional  as- 
sessment against  the  patentees.  There 
is  no  action  which  the  Patent  Office  must 
take  in  order  to  maintain  patents  in 
force.  Once  a  patent  is  granted,  the 
matter  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  patent 
runs  its  normal  17 -year  life  and  then 
expires. 

The  present  proposal  is  merely  a  device 
to  pick  up  additional  income.  However, 
the  additional  income  which  will  come  to 
the  Patent  Office  bears  no  relation  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Patent  Office  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  patent  application.  If  it  is 
contended  that  Patent  Office  "searches" 
are  rendered  more  expensive  or  more 
burdensome  because  of  the  niunerous 
patents  which  lie  relatively  dormant  in 
the  Patent  Office,  it  would  seem  appro- 
priate to  adjust  the  fees  for  such 
"searches"  or  to  speed  up  the  adoption 
of  modem  methods  which  can  reduce  the 
expense  of  this  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  in  other 
countries,  where  annual  taxes  and  other 
periodic  burdens  are  imposed,  should  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  reject  this  part  of  the 
bill  and  to  act  favorably  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  support  of  an  increased  fil- 
ing fee.  I  am  convinced  that  this  amend- 
ment is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
ventors— large  and  small,  individual  and 
corporate — whose  valuable  services  in 
developing  new  articles  and  processes 
should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  anxioiis  to 
support  this  bill  on  final  passage.  How- 
ever, I  feel  strongly  that  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration  should  be 
adopted.  It  will  make  this  a  far  better 
bill  and  help  to  serve  the  principal  ends 
which  the  Patent  Office  desires  and 
t  which  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  this 
House  is  attempting  to  provide. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  shame  that  we 
have  so  few  Members  on  the  floor  on  such 
a  bill  as  this,  which  I  think  is  very  im- 
portant. A  lot  of  people  today  think 
that  this  is  an  argimient  between  the  lit- 
tle man  and  the  big  man  on  this.  What 
you  are  fixing  to  do  if  you  adopt  this 
bill  is  to  further  complicate  the  Patent 
Office. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  said  if  we  adopt  the  pend- 
ing amendment  we  will  squeeze  out  the 
little  man.  I  do  not  think  a  $25  increase 
in  the  filing  and  issuance  cost  in  lieu 
of  a  maintenance  fee,  is  going  to  squeeze 
out  any  little  man.  If  he  has  a  meri- 
torious idea  he  will  be  able  to  find  that 
additional  $25.  They  are  trying  to  get 
the  Patent  Office  out  of  the  red  by  in- 
creasing the  fees,  but  you  are  adding  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Office.  If  any  of 
you  have  read  this  bill,  there  is  a  main- 
tenance fee,  but  most  of  the  work  is  al- 


ready done  when  the  patent  is  filed  and 
when  it  is  issued.  Then  they  are  going 
to  charge  you  a  maintenance  fee.  If 
someone  does  not  want  to  pay  that  main- 
tenance fee  the  first  5  years,  he  can  give 
notice  and  postpone  it  until  the  9th  year. 
Then  he  will  have  to  pay  both.  If  he 
does  not  pay  both,  the  patent  is  dropped 
and  the  Government  receives  nothing. 
The  Patent  Office  will  have  to  send  him 
a  notice  and  keep  someone  in  the  Office 
to  send  out  the  notice  as  to  due  dates  of 
the  fee.  Why  not  simplify  it  instead  of 
complicating  it?  If  they  need  an  addi- 
tional $25,  let  us  put  the  additional  $25 
on  it  in  the  beginning  and  then  keep  from 
hiring  somebody  to  check  on  it  through 
the  years.  Under  the  bill  if  a  man  fails 
to  pay  the  maintenance  fee  on  the  date 
due,  he  has  a  6 -month  period  of 
grace  in  which  to  pay  it.  This  sounds 
to  me  like  it  is  going  to  complicate  the 
little  man's  life,  and  it  is  going  to  com- 
plicate the  big  man's  life,  as  it  will  be 
difficult  to  detemiine  when  a  patent  has 
truly  expired.  You  are  going  to  create 
a  new  section  in  the  Patent  Office  to 
maintain  records  and  notify  him  about 
the  maintenance  fee.  This  is  no  argu- 
ment between  big  boys  and  little  boys. 
If  they  have  any  kind  of  idea,  they  can 
find  the  additional  $25. 

I  think  the  committee  has  been  con- 
structive and  deserves  commendation  for 
bringing  in  a  raise  in  fees.  There  is  no 
question  that  they  are  necessary.  But 
again,  I  say  we  should  be  more  interested 
in  simplifying  governmental  affairs 
rather  than  complicating  them. 

The  gentleman  has  offered,  in  my 
opinion,  a  good  amendment  and  should 
be  commended  for  doing  so.  He  was 
told  awhile  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  that  if  he 
wanted  to  be  constructive,  he  should  in- 
clude in  his  amendment  an  increase  in 
the  fees  to  take  care  of  the  maintenance 
cost.  This,  he  did  to  show  his  good 
faith.  Then,  after  the  amendment  be- 
ing offered,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Willis]  jumps 
on  him  for  increasing  the  fees,  saying 
that  he  is  going  to  squeeze  out  the  little 
man.  He  is  somewhat  like  the  canary 
caught  in  the  badminton  game.  He  is 
being  knocked  back  and  forth  by  both 
sides.  But  I  assui'e  you  that  the  increase 
proposed  by  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  not  going  to  squeeze  out  anyone. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  offered  a 
good  amendment,  and  it  should  be 
adopted  by  this  House  in  the  name  of 
simplification  of  our  Government,  as  well 
as  meeting  the  need  for  the  increased 
revenue. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  He  is  most  versatile  and 
skilled  in  debate.  When  we  were  argu- 
ing the  rule,  I  understood  that  the 
gentleman  complained  that  the  patentee 
would  be  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
inconvenience,  and  expense  in  keeping 
books  and  hiring  lawyers  to  remind  him- 
self to  pay  the  maintenance  fees  timely. 
Then  after  we  got  into  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  I  notice  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man saw  fit  to  complain  about  the  addi- 
tional  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by  the 
Patent  Office  in  giving  notice  of  the 
maintenance  fee.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  also  called  attention  to  the  rec- 
ordkeeping that  might  be  required  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  rea- 
son I  mentioned  the  fact  that  additional 
legal  expense  might  develop  is  that  in 
Europe,  where  the  maintenance  fee  sys- 
tem originated,  there  has  been  objection 
to  it.  The  lawyers  take  care  of  notify- 
ing the  client  when  the  fee  is  due,  and 
so  forth,  and  naturally  they  charge  a  fee 
for  their  services.  So  the  patentee  will 
not  only  be  paying  a  maintenance  fee 
but  paying  a  lawyer  for  his  services. 

Mr.  POFF.  It  is  not  likely  the  pat- 
entee would  hire  a  lawyer  to  write  a 
check  and  sign  his  name  to  it  imder  a 
power  of  attorney,  when  the  patentee 
would  be  forwarded  by  Patent  Office  no- 
tice well  in  advance  of  the  fee  deadline. 

To  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
McClory]  may  I  say  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  additional  recordkeeping  of 
any  consequence  would  be  thrust  upon 
the  patentee  when  the  bill,  as  I  have 
said  before,  requires  not  one  but  several 
kinds  of  notices  to  be  made  to  the 
patentee. 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  twofold  really.  Recordkeep- 
ing is  going  to  be  involved  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  patentee  but  also  in  the 
Patent  Office  itself.  As  I  understand  it. 
at  the  present  time  when  a  patent  is 
granted,  there  is  no  further  recordkeep- 
ing that  is  required  in  the  Patent  Office. 
The  patent  is  there  and  it  remains  on 
record  and  there  is  no  further  servicing. 
Under  this  legislation,  if  it  is  enacted 
without  this  amendment,  there  would 
have  to  be  additional  recordkeeping  at 
the  end  of  the  5-year  period  and  at  the 
end  of  the  9 -year  period  and  at  the  end 
of  13  years. 

Also,  the  effect  of  this  bjll  will  be  to 
require  the  patentee  or  his  agent  or  at- 
torney to  keep  records  during  that  time. 
It  is  this  combination  of  records  that 
combines  to  add  to  the  expense  because 
there  are  service  charges  and  additional 
expenses  which  are  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  maintenance  fees 
or  taxes. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  in  his  re- 
sponse ignores  the  fact  that  when  a  new 
patent  application  requires  a  new  search 
of  the  records,  the  search  is  more  expen- 
sive to  the  Patent  Office  if  there  are 
many  vmexpired  patents  which,  in  fact, 
are  not  being  used  by  the  patentee  or  his 
licensee.  If  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
such  patents,  then  I  think  possibly  we 
could  look  forward  to  substantial  sav- 
ings.  I  might  also  respond  to  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  who 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  in 
the  first  instance  increase  the  filing  fee 
from  $50  to  $75.  We  must  understand 
the  filing  fee  is  paid  before  the  applicant 
has  any  assurance  whatever  that  his 
patent  is  going  to  be  granted.  There- 
fore, he  is  being  saddled  with  an  extra 
burden  at  a  time  when  he  can  afford  it 
least.  Then  also  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  issuance  fee 
from  $75  to  $100.  Altogether  this  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $50  which  is  only 
$25  less  than  the  total  amount  that  the 
applicant  can  pay  by  exercising  the  op- 
tion granted  him  under  section  (g) ,  page 
9,  of  the  bill. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  iri  support  of  the 
amendment.  We  have  heard  state- 
ments made  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  all  want  to  economize  on  this 
bill.  Everyone  who  has  been  working 
on  the  bill  in  committee  ^^'anted  to  econ- 
omize on  this  bill.  We  want  to  make 
certain  that  the  small  inventor,  the  man 
who  cannot  afford  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  on  fees,  is  protected  and  see 
that  he  is  not  taken  advantage  of.  All 
of  this  I  am  in  agreement  with.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  in  agreement  with  the  con- 
cept, for  example,  of  trying  to  make  the 
Patent  Office  more  self-swstaining.  But 
the  committee  comes  here  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House  with  a  bill  designed  primarily 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  and  they  say 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  will 
increase  the  amount  of  the  payment  that 
must  be  paid  now  on  existing  charges  on 
the  application  and  on  the  issuance  of 
the  patent.  But  then  they  go  one  step 
further  and  they  say  that  in  order  to  do 
this,  let  us  create  a  new  type  of  fee,  a 
maintenance  fee.  I  suggest  that  when 
they  do  this — when  they  create  this  new 
type  of  fee  which  we  call  a  maintenance 
fee  and  which  has  been  in  existence 
in  the  countries  of  Europe,  they  are  go- 
ing beyond  the  mere  attempt  to  increase 
existing  fees — which  feeS  have  not  been 
increased  for  many  years — in  the  at- 
tempt to  make  the  Patent  Office  more 
self-sufficient. 

They  are  now  saying  that  for  the 
privilege  of  owning  a  patent  or  for  the 
privilege  of  working  a  patent,  we  are  go- 
ing to  charge  the  patent  holder  an  in- 
direct tax,  if  you  will,  and  put  the  burden 
on  the  user.  In  order  to  soften  this  bur- 
den and  in  order  to  mitigate  this — be- 
cause we  had  difficulty  with  this  last 
year — they  have  perfected  their  bill  in 
my  opinion  as  compared  to  the  bill  that 
was  brought  here  last  year,  and  they  now 
have  this  optional  provision  whereby  in- 
tead  of  paying  the  $50  in  5  years  and  the 
$100  in  9  years  and  the  $150  in  13  years 
for  maintenance,  it  is  made  a  fiat  sum 
of  $75.  Or  one  can  defer  his  payment 
until  he  derives  monetary  benefit  from 
the  patent. 

By  doing  this,  is  it  a  simple  attempt 
to  raise  existing  fees,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  suggested  and  as  I  have 
suggested,  in  order  to  qiake  this  Office 


more  self-sustaining,  or  are  we  bringing 
something  new  into  this;  namely,  an  in- 
direct user  tax  on  the  small  inventors 
of  America?  The  large  inventors  will 
pay  whatever  fees  are  created  by  law, 
but  the  small  inventor  is  the  man  about 
whom  we  are  concerned  and  about  whom 
this  country  historically  has  been  con- 
cerned. 

Once  having  established  the  principle 
of  maintenance  fee,  once  enacting  it 
into  law,  will  we  open  the  door  in  f  utm-e 
years  for  increasing  it,  for  opening  it 
further,  for  eliminating  the  option? 
Then,  instead  of  paying  a  small  amount 
of  increase,  as  suggested  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  $25 
on  filing  and  another  $25  on  issuance, 
or  $50,  will  it  be  opened  up  wide? 

Already  we  have  written  into  the  law 
the  optional  sum  of  $75  minimum  to 
$300  maximum,  and  even  more  than  that. 
I  am  told  by  people  in  the  field. 

Therefore,  I  am  quite  concerned  about 
establishing  this  new  principle  of  a 
maintenance  fee.  I  should  like  to  see 
an  attempt  made  to  get  started  on  try- 
ing to  make  the  Office  more  self-sustain- 
ing by  sticking  to  established  existing 
law.  which  provides  for  the  charges  on 
application  and  issuance  of  patent.  Let 
us  see  how  that  works.  Let  us  see  how 
much  money  that  will  bring  in,  and  then 
determine  whether  there  should  be  an- 
other modest  increase  in  the  existing  fees, 
before  we  go  into  this  new  type  of  fee, 
which  I  claim  is  an  indirect  user  tax. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  and  for 
supporting  my  amendment. 

The  gentleman  asked  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  putting  a  user  tax  on  the 
inventor.  I  recall  the  colloquy-  a  few 
minutes  ago  between  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis].  That  question  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Yes.  that  is  what  the 
bill  would  do.  unless  we  amend  it.  By 
passage  of  the  bill  we  would  put  a  user 
tax  on  the  inventor. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yet  they  come  in  here 
to  claim  that  this  is  simply  a  bill  to 
increase  the  fees,  to  make  the  Office  more 
self-sustaining;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  As  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out,  it  is  far  more 
than  that.  It  involves  a  principle  which 
could  be  destructive  of  the  patent  system. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  only  to  say  I  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
all  the  details  of  the  amendment,  but  I 
support  the  overall  principle  of  the  bill. 

This  subject  comes  before  my  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
When  I  first  went  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  request  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice was  approximately  $7  million.  To- 
day the  request  of  the  Patent  Office  is  $37 
million.  Thei-e  has  been  no  increase  in 
fees  during  the  period  of  time  this  great 
increase  has  occurred. 


I  believe  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  face 
up  to  this  fact,  and  we  must  raise  these 
fees  so  that  we  can  start  to  cut  down  on 
the  great  deficit  we  have. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  vrill  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  point  out  to  the  Members  now  on 
the  floor  that  I  can  support  this  bill  if 
this  amendment  which  I  am  propjosing  is 
adopted.  It  would  raise  the  fees  which 
would  be  collected  by  the  Patent  Office. 

Because  of  the  respect  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  held 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  because  of  his 
continuing  concern  that  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  operate  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  I  know  Members  will  listen  very 
carefully  to  the  position  he  takes. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
by  voting  "yea"  on  my  amendment,  by 
supportmg.  he  will  not  in  any  way  be 
subscribing  to  a  position  which  could  be 
characterized  as  financial  irrespon- 
sibility. 

The  amendment  would  raise  the  fees 
of  the  Patent  Office.  It  would  put  the 
Office  on  a  far  more  self-sustaining  basis 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

My  quarrel  is  merely  with  the  method 
in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  done  in  the 
original  bill,  by  the  maintenance  fee 
system  rather  than  by  merely  increas- 
ing the  application  fee  and  the  final  is- 
suance fee. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois)  there  were — ayes  22,  noes  36. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Nix,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4185)  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the 
Patent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  275,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOnON  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.    I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  moves  that  the 
bill  H.R.  4185  be  recommitted  to  the  CX>m- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  before  the  vote  on  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REIiATING  TO  SALARIES  OF 
SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  276  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  276 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
5374)  relating  to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief 
Jiostice  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  concliision  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

CALL    OF   THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not 
present. 

The,  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

[Roll  No.  37] 
Ayres  Hanna  Ronan 

Carter  Herlong  Roncallo 

Cederberg  Kirwan  Roosevelt 

Conte  Kluczynskl         Roybal 

Conyers  Leggett  St  Germain 

Craley  Martin,  Mass.     Springer 

2*""^  ^*ay  Stephens 

Edwards.  Ala.      Mlze  Sweeney 

Pogarty  Morton  Toll 

FYaser  Pepper  Whitten 

Prledel  Powell  Wldnall 

Hagan,  Ga.  Rivers.  S.C.  Wright 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  On  this  roUcall  401  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yoxmc]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  276 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5374, 
a  bill  relating  to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5374  is  to  in- 
crease by  $3,000  per  annum  the  salaries 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  thereby  to  restore  the 
differential  which  existed  between  the 
salaries  of  Chief  Justice  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
salaries  of  Federal  judges,  on  the  other 
hand. 

By  the  Government  Employees  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1964,  which  became  law  on 
August  14,  1964,  general  increases  were 
afforded  officers  and  employees  of  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
That  act  increased  the  basic  compensa- 
tion to  Members  of  Congress  and  Federal 
judges  by  $7,500  per  annum,  maintaining 
existing  differentials  in  the  salaries  of 
different  Federal  judges.  The  enact- 
ment, however,  increased  the  salaries  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  only  $4,500  per  annum, 
thereby  reducing  the  preexisting  differ- 
ential between  the  salaries  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Associate  Justices  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  various  Federal  judges 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  276. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question. 

Mr.  YOUNG     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  this  bill  came  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  rather  than  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
which  handled  the  pay  bill  last  year? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Because  it  involves  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  is  present, 
for  a  more  complete  answer. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  salaries  of  Justices 
and  the  salaries  of  the  judiciary  are  un- 
der bills  which  always  have  been  directed 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under 
the  rules  of  this  House.  The  last  salary 
bill,  however,  contained  not  only  in- 
creases in  judiciary  salaries  but  also  in- 
creases in  executive  salaries  and  legis- 
lative salaries,  and  therefore  it  went  to 


the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civl] 
Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter are  that  the  pay  increase  bill  last 
year  was  handled  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  at  least 
one  other  pay  increase  bill  for  members 
of  the  judiciary  has  been  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice in  past  years. 

The  question  is.  How  and  why  does  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  jurisdiction 
over  this  bill,  under  the  circumstances' 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  in  error.  In  the  last  Congress,  the  bill 
was  a  comprehensive  bill  and  covered  all 
branches  of  the  Government. 

In  1955,  there  was  a  bill  increasing 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
members  of  the  judiciary,  and  it  was  a 
toss  up  as  to  what  committee  should  get 
it.  It  was,  shall  I  say,  our  misfortune  to 
receive  it.  We  handled  the  increase  for 
the  judiciary  as  well  as  the  increase  for 
the  legislative  branch. 

Ordinarily,  since  the  bill  affects  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  inasmuch 
as  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  section  of  the  code,  the  bill 
naturally  would  gravitate  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  interested  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  handle  this  pay  increase  bill.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  bill  is  here  at  all  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  lose  no  time  in  defeating  it. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  perhaps  of 
some  interest  at  this  point  to  note  the 
reason  we  are  today  considering  a  rule 
which  would  make  in  order  a  bill  increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices by  $3 ,000 .  It  is  because  of  the  action 
taken  in  the  other  body  last  year  during 
the  consideration  of  the  pay  raise  bill  of 
1964.  It  is  also  Interesting,  I  think,  to 
notice  some  of  the  reasons  that  were  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered in  the  other  body.  This  is  as  to 
why  Supreme  Court  judges'  salaries 
should  be  increased  by  $4,500.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  interesting  to  note  some 
of  the  arguments  that  were  pointed  out 
in  support  of  this  particular  amendment 
which  would  increase  their  salaries,  as 
I  have  said,  by  $4,500  rather  than  by 
$7,500.  The  reason  is  that  members  of 
the  Court  are  appointed  for  life.  In  ad- 
dition to  having  lifetime  tenure,  they 
retire  at  the  age  of  70  on  full  pay.  They 
make  no  contribution  at  all  to  a  retire- 
ment system,  as  do  Members  of  Congress 
to  the  extent,  I  believe,  of  71/2  percent. 
Also,  unlike  Members  of  Congress,  I 
think  you  will  find  most  of  them  take 
regular  summertime  vacations  and,  in- 
deed, reports  in  the  press  would  indicate 
some  of  them  even  take  winter  vacations, 
for  example,  in  New  Mexico  and  places 
like  that.  The  argument,  of  course,  in 
back  of  this  legislation  Is  that  there  is 
some  historical  precedent  for  a  $7,500 
differential  between  the  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral district  judges  and  Supreme  Court 
judges.     I   leave   that   matter   for  the 
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Members   of  the   House  to  decide   for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.DoL2]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  because  whenever  thinking  of  the 
Supreme  Court  I  think  of  last  June  15, 
1964,  and  the  reapportionment  decisions 
handed  down  in  Reynolds  against  Simms 
and  the  related  cases.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  section  2  of  the  bill 
might  be  amended  whereby  the  effective 
date  of  the  pay  increase,  if  adopted  by 
this  House,  would  be  the  date  the  Su- 
preme Court  reverses  the  decision  in 
Reynolds  against  Simms.  I  point  out 
it  has  also  been  suggested  the  Tuck  bill 
be  added  to  this  bill  before  us. 

I  recognize  both  of  these  amendments 
would  involve  unrelated  matters  and 
therefore  are  not  germaaie  to  the  bill, 
but  point  out  and  take  this  time  to 
remind  the  Members  that  State  legisla- 
tive reapportionment  is  the  most  vital 
domestic  issue  before  Congress  this  year. 
We  are  having  some  success  in  a  biparti- 
san effort  in  the  House  to  dislodge  a 
reapportionment  bill  from  the  committee 
which  will  conduct  healings,  perhaps, 
next  month.  If  you  are  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  legislative  reapportion- 
ment, if  you  really  wish  to  preserve  the 
future  of  rural  America  and  want  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  rural  Americans,  then 
step  forward  and  sign  discharge  peti- 
tion No.  1. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  un- 
derstand you  disapprove  of  one  man's 
vote  equalling  each  other  man's  vote? 
You  disapprove  of  that  as  a  principle  in 
our  democracy? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  What  I  approve  of  is 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  under  the 
Patman  bill  and  any  plan  of  apportion- 
ment adopted  would  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Colorado  or  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas. The  majority  of  the  electorate 
would  determine  what  plan  of  apportion- 
ment might  be  adopted.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  for  the  majority 
to  rule  in  the  State  of  Kansas  or  any 
other  State. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  a  couple 
of  questions. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  is  the 
salary  of  these  gentleman  at  the  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  the  Supreme  Court 
members? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  present  salary  of 
the  Chief  Justice  is  $40,000.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  Associate  Justices  are  $39,500. 
The  circuit  court  judges  receive  $33,000, 
and  the  U.S.  district  court  judges, 
$30,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  it  true  they  can  retire 
on  full  pension  after  10  years  and  they 
contribute  nothing  toward  the  value? 


Mr.  CELLER.  They  must  be  a  certain 
age.  I  think  it  is  70  years  plus  10  years 
of  service  or  15  years  of  service  at  age  70 
they  can  then  retire. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  just  curious  to  know 
why  this  third  chamber  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  in  this  country  is  so  much  more 
highly  paid  than  this  body  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  could  tell  me  how  much 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  draws  as  a  pension  from  the  State 
of  California. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  asked  if  I  knew  how  much  the 
present  Chief  Justice  draws  from  the 
State  of  California  under  a  pension  and 
I  must  say  I  do  not  know.  But  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  a  field  that 
needs  some  looking  into,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  the  Chief  Justice  but  in  many 
other  cases.  Right  at  the  moment  the 
Subcommittee  on  Contracts  of  which  I 
am  chairman  has  before  it.  or  had  be- 
fore it — it  has  been  withdrawn  now — a 
request  to  hire  a  gentleman  who  had 
retired,  to  hire  him  under  a  contract  of 
$22,500  a  year,  and  he  is  drawing  a  pen- 
sion of  over  $10,000.  I  rejected  it  on  the 
ground  that  no  employee  of  the  Congress 
should  be  making  more  money  than  a 
Member  of  Congress.  So  that  this  is  not 
confined  to  that  one  area  alone. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  have  it  on 
very  reliable  information  that  the  Chief 
Justice  is  now  drawing  from  the  State  of 
CaUfornia  something  between  $27,000 
and  $30,000  per  year. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell  the 
House  whether  or  not  there  is  any  dan- 
ger, if  these  salaries  are  not  raised,  that 
we  are  going  to  have  mass  resignations 
from  the  Supreme  Court.  Has  any 
member  threatened  to  resign? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  it  is  unlikely.  And 
I  should  think,  since  many  of  us  were 
brought  back  here  from  our  offices  to 
listen  to  this  debate,  that  this  bill  may 
not  even  pass.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  no  intention  of  voting 
for  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
for  the  Congress  to  reduce  the  salaries 
of  these  people  to  the  amount  that  leg- 
islators make,  since  they  have  assumed 
the  legislative  role? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  I  would  rather  our 
salaries  went  up  to  their  level,  if  it  is 
all  right  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  need  5  minutes  for  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  I  think  the  House  has  acted 
on  this.    I  think,  as  has  been  pointed 


out  today,  there  are  many  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  many  Members  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  this  bill.  The  only  excuse  for 
it  that  has  been  given  is  that  we  should 
perpetuate  an  inequity  that  already  ex- 
ists. ^ 

As  the  gentleman  from  Loiiisiana  [Mr. 
WAGGONNER]  Said,  if  they  are  going  to 
assume  the  legislative  functions  of  Gov- 
errmient.  let  them  be  paid  on  that  basis, 
I  think  we  are  wasting  a  lot  of  time  here 
even  discussing  this  rule.  I  think  we 
ought  to  vote  down  the  rule  and  throw 
the  whole  thing  out,  and  let  the  Supreme 
Court  know  what  we  think  about  it. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  j^eld. 

Mr.  CASEY.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  ratio  that  they  are  talking  about 
Congress  would  have  to  reduce  its  own 
salary.  Under  the  Constitution  we 
could  not  reduce  the  Court  s  salary  to 
maintain  that  same  ratio. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  think 
we  could,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
this  bill.  They  legislate  on  everything 
else;  let  them  legislate  on  their  salaries. 
They  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
Constitution  any  more  anyhow. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  have  heard 
comments  on  the  judges'  pensions,  to- 
ward which  the  judges  do  not  contribute 
at  all,  and  other  fringe  benefits.  I  be- 
lieve the  Court  is  furnished  a  limousine, 
too.     That  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
know  about  that.  But  I  think  we  ought 
to  vote  the  rule  down  and  get  down  to 
some  real  business. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  the 
pension  liability  which  the  Congress  will 
be  putting  on  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
might  be  interested  to  know  how  much  a 
pension  of  approximately  $40,000  a  year 
would  cost  if  one  had  to  buy  it  from  an 
insurance  company.  It  can  be  safely 
estimated  that  it  would  create  a  pension 
liability  of  approximately  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars.  This  is  what  we  would 
have  to  appropriate  in  order  to  fund  the 
pension  costs.  May  I  point  out,  too,  that 
there  is  no  income  tax  levied  on  this 
increment  to  their  salaries.  Imagine 
how  much  money  one  would  have  to  earn 
in  order  to  have  enough  left  over  at  re- 
tirement, a  pension  that  would  cost  al- 
most a  half  million  dollars.  It  would, 
before  taxes,  require  these  judges  to  earn 
perhaps  $125,000  to  net  the  40. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.    Is  it  not  true  that  even  ' 
though  any  one  of  the  Justices  may  re- 
tire at  age  70  he  can  be  called  back  to 
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active  duty  at  any  time  with  their  con- 
sent and  this  is  not  in  fact  during  their 
retirement? 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 

I  want  to  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  that  all  we 
do  in  this  bill  is  to  do  exactly  what  we 
did  when  we  passed  the  salary  bill.  It 
was  the  other  body  which  made  the 
reduction.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  do 
exactly  and  repeat  what  we  did  in  this 
body  about  a  year  ago.  We  ask  only 
for  fairness  and  equity. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  his 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee about  calling  the  Justices  back, 
in  the  event  we  would  be  fortunate 
enough  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them  I  do 
not  think  anyone  would  want  to  call 
them  back. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  being  in  doubt, 
the  House  divided,  and  there  were — ayes 
76,  noes  74. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quoi-um  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  202,  nays  183,  not  voting  48, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  38] 


YEAS — 202 


Adams 

Dwyer 

Addabbo 

Dyal 

Albert 

Edmoidson 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  Calif 

Tenn. 

Erlenborn 

Annunzlo 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ashley 

Farbstein 

Aspinall 

Farnsley 

Bands  tra 

Farnum 

Bates 

Fascell 

BeU 

Flood 

Bir.gham 

Foley 

Blatnik 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Hoggs 

Ford, 

Boiling 

William  D. 

Brademas 

Fraser 

Brooks 

Frelinghuysen 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Biarke 

Gallagher 

Burton.  Calif. 

Garmatz 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Giaimo 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Gibbons 

Cabell 

Gilbert 

Cahlll 

OlUigan 

Cameron 

Gonzalez 

Celler 

Goodell 

eleven  ger 

Grabowskl 

Cohelan 

Green,  Greg. 

«Corbett 

Green,  Pa. 

Corman 

Grider 

Culver 

Griffin 

Curtis 

Griffiths 

Daddario 

Hasen,  Calif. 

Daniels 

Halpem 

Dawson 

Hamilton 

Delaney 

Harnia 

Denton 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Diggs 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Dingell 

Hathaway 

Dow 

Hawkins 

Dulekl 

Hechler 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Helstoski 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Krebs 

Lindsay 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mfichen 

Madden 

Mailliard 

Mat  bias 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 


Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Nedzx 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  lU. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottmger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Pool 

Price 

Purcell 

Quie 


Abbitt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Cailan 
Callaway 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham' 
Curtln 
Dague 
D.ivis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Ellsworth 


Race 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Res  nick 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

NAYS— 183 

Everett 

Feighan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Gray 

Greigg 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HDsmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McDade 

MrEwen 

McMillan 

Mackay 

Mtwikle 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mntthews 

Mills 

Min.shall 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morris 

Morrison 


Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Young 


Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Poage 

PolT 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reicl,  ni. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Walk«r,  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Whalley    • 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Younger 


Roncallo 

Roosevelt 

Roybal 

St  Germain 


Stephens 
Sweeney 
ToU 
Whltten 


NOT  VOTING— 48 


Ayres 

Barrett 

Boland 

Carey 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Conte 

Conyers 

Craley 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dorn 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Findley 

Fogarty 

Friedel 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Ball 

Halleck 

Hanley 

Herlong 

Kelly 


Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Martin.  Mass. 

May 

Mink 

Mize 

Morton 

Philbin 

Powell 

Pucinskl 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Ronan 


Wldnall 
Willis 
Wright 
Zablockl 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr 
Whltten  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for.  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 
Mr.  Toll  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 
Mr.  Pucinskl  for,  with  Mrs.  May  against 
Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama against. 
Mr.  Zablockl  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against 
Mr.  Wldnall  for,  with  Mr.  Mlze  against 
Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against, 
Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 
Mr.  Carey  for.  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia 
against. 

Until  fui'ther  notice: 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Findley. 
Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5374)  relating  to  the 
salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5374,  with 
Mr.  Dent  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  this 
bill  does,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  ask 
justice  for  our  highest  judges.  I  did  not 
know  when  the  bill  was  to  be  brought  up 
that  we  would  have  had  a  sort  of  field 
day  of  criticism  against  our  highest 
Court.  I  know  that  the  history  of  our 
land  indicates  that  neither  the  members 
of  the  Court  nor  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  ever  been  the  darlings  of  the 
Nation.  Members  of  Congress  have  al- 
v/ays  been  the  subject  of  mordant  and 
unjustifiable  criticism  because  of  certain 
laws  that  we  have  passed.  So  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
subject  to  condign  criticism  at  times  be- 
cause they  have  rendered  decisions 
which  in  their  conscience  were  proper 
and  laudable. 

I  have  but  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  courts  have  been  the 
targets  of  slings  and  arrows;  like  the 
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cases,  for  example,  called  the  Legal 
Tender  cases;  the  Bank  of  United  States 
case;  Ex  parte  McArdle  during  the  Civil 
war',  which  aroused  ire  and  fury  all  over 
the  land.  Yet  the  Court  survived.  Like 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  It  survived  and 
will  continue  to  survive  despite  the  petty 
criticism  that  we  may  hear  in  this 
Chamber  against  the  Court. 

I  remember  also,  when  I  was  a  fresh- 
man Congressman,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  did  not  like  some  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  which  struck  down 
New  Deal  legislation.  He  sought  to  pack 
the  Court.  Many  of  you  may  remember 
that  or  have  read  it  in  the  history.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  stood  firm  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary against  the  packing  of  that  Court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  incuiTed  the  ill  will 
of  the  President  because  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  his  desire  to  pack  the  Court. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  remember  also  read- 
ing— it  was  before  my  time — of  the  ob- 
jection that  Teddy  Roosevelt  leveled 
against  one  of  our  greatest  jurists,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  had  been  the 
chief  judge  of  the  highest  court  of 
Massachusetts.  The  then  President, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  thought  he  was  lib- 
eral enough  to  place  him  Dn  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  thought  that  he  would  have 
his  vote  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
Northern  Securities  case,  Teddy  Roose- 
velt wanted  to  break  ujp  the  Northern 
Securities  empire.  And,  what  hap- 
pened? Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  voted 
against  what  Teddy  Roosevelt  wanted. 
You  know  what  Roosevelt  said  about 
this  great  jurist?  He  said  with  refer- 
ence to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  he  could 
make  a  man  with  a  bettier  backbone  out 
of  a  banana.  Yet — and  yet — Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  went  forth  with  his 
amazing  decisions  involving  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  prescience  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  Justices  that  ever  sat  on 
our  bench  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
criticized  by  the  highest  oflBcial  in  the 
land. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  Members 
of  this  body  who  do  not  like  the  school 
desegregation  decision,  who  do  not  like 
the  school  prayer  decision,  who  do  not 
like  the  one-person,  one-vote  decision. 
But  let  me  tell  you  this.  If  any  one  of 
those  critics  got  into  jeopardy  and  some- 
one sought  to  filch  his  civil  rights  from 
him  or  take  away  his  inalienable  rights, 
he  would  bless  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
cause he  would  have  recourse  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  defend  those  rights. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  strikes  me 
as  rather  inane  to  have  these  criticisms 
leveled  against  our  Court,  to  use  the 
pique  and  the  spite  that  we  so  often  hear 
to  influence  our  judgment  as  to  whether 
we  shall  repeat  what  we  did  here  in  the 
last  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  bill  proposes  to 
do  is  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  $3,000 
a  year  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  $3,000  a  year  for  the 
eight  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  All  that  is  involved  in  this  en- 
tire business  is  $27,000  a  year. 

When  we  passed  the  bill  In  the  last 
Congress  we  provided  that  there  would 
be  an  increase  of  the  congressional  sal- 


aries and  the  salaries  of  the  U.S.  district 
coiirt  judges  and  the  salaries  of  the  court 
of  appeals  judges  and  the  Associate  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  and  the  Chief 
Justice  would  be  Increased  by  $7,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  accepted  that  bill 
and  we  passed  It  right  In  this  Chamber. 
It  went  over  to  the  other  body  and  the 
committee  over  In  that  body  approved 
what  we  did.  However,  when  the  bill 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  other  body  you 
heard  the  same  kind  of  criticism  In  that 
other  body  that  you  have  heard  today. 
As  a  result  they  cut  down  the  Increase 
by  $3,000.  a  paltry  $3,000  If  I  may  say  so. 

This  bill  simply  increases  the  salary  of 
the  Chief  Justice  from  $40,000  to  $43,000, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  Associate  Justices 
from  $39,500  to  $42,500.  That  Is  all  this 
bill  does. 

One  last  word,  and  I  shall  have  com- 
pleted my  statement:  I  can  tell  you  from 
my  reading  of  history  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  continue  to  flourish  and  the 
Supreme  Court  will  stand  at  the  grave 
of  Its  tormentors.  It  will  never  do  other- 
wise, and  thank  God  for  that.  We  need 
that  Supreme  Court.  It  is  rather  idle 
and  unfair  that  these  attacks  shall  be 
leveled  against  the  personalities  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  because  they  did  what? 
They  did  their  duty,  and  I  am  going  to 
stand  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  this 
legislation  and  to  support  the  Increases 
In  salaries  and  compensation  which  are 
proposed  to  be  paid  to  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  To  judge  the  compen- 
sation of  the  members  of  the  Court  by 
popularity  of  Its  decisions  would  be  one 
of  the  most  Irresponsible  procedures  to 
follow. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  states  some  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  government  by  which  the  Republic 
has  lived  for  almost  two  centuries,  set 
up  the  Independence  of  the  judiciary  as 
one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  a  judiciary  dependent  upon  the 
Crown  was  one  of  the  great  tyrannies 
from  which  we  sought  to  escape. 

In  the  Constitution  we  have  attempted 
by  sound  provisions  to  make  sure  that 
the  courts  of  America  shall  be  able  to 
render  their  conscientious  judgment  on 
questions  of  law  which  come  before  them. 
So  I  think  we  have  to  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  on  the  simple  ques- 
tion of  what  Is  equitable  to  pay  the 
highest  judges  In  this  land.  That  Is  the 
basic  decision  to  be  made  here,  and  I 
think  we  must  call  on  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  consider  It  only  In  that 
light,  and  not  how  they  themselves  may 
feel  about  the  Chief  Justice  or  about  the 
decisions  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

In  listening  to  some  of  the  discussion 
that  went  on  In  consideration  of  the  rule, 
I  heard  the  question  discussed,  although 
I  do  not  consider  it  relevant  to  this  piece 
of  legislation,  and  I  heard  the  statement 


made  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Covu-t,  former  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, received  a  pension  on  retirement 
from  the  State  of  California  of  some- 
where between  $27,000  and  $30,000  a 
year. 

I  may  say  someone  asked  me  about  It, 
and  the  reason  they  asked  me  being  at 
one  time  I  was  secretary  to  the  Governor 
of  California,  now  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  I  said  I  did  not  know. 
I  knew  he  had  served  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  many  capacities,  but  I  had  no 
idea  of  what  his  pension  might  be. 

However,  I  just  recently  telephoned 
the  Chief  Justice's  secretary,  and  asked 
about  this.  So  the  record  may  be 
straight,  after  33  years  of  public  service 
under  a  contributory  retirement  system, 
the  Chief  Justice  receives  from  the  re- 
tirement system  $12,500  a  year. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  a  very  construc- 
tive contribution. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  say  that  a  pension  like 
that,  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  sort 
of  an  Insurance?  They  pay  premiums, 
they  pay  contributions,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  they  are  entitled  to 
certain  emoluments. 

For  example,  I  am  In  the  New  York 
pension  system.  I  am  in  the  Federal 
pension  system.  Frankly,  If  I  retired 
now  I  could  get  a  greater  sum  of  money 
than  my  salary,  because  I  was  cautious 
enough  in  my  yovmger  days  to  take  out 
that  insurance  and  enter  the  pension 
fund  of  New  York  State.  Should  I  be 
criticized  at  any  time  or  should  a  judge 
be  criticized  at  any  time  because  he  was 
wise  enough  to  take  out  a  pension  in  the 
State  of  which  he  was  a  resident  and 
the  State  to  which  he  dedicated  his 
service? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  any  public  ofiBcial  who  has 
earned  a  pension  and  who,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  advises  us,  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  from  which  the  pen- 
sion arises,  ought  to  be  criticized  for  the 
fact  that  he 'has  that  benefit.  I  do  not 
really  think,  moreover,  that  this  is  ma- 
terial to  this ;  discussion,  any  more  than 
the  personal  means  of  any  Member  of 
this  House  Is  material  to  the  fact  that 
he  draws  his  salary,  or  some  other  public 
ofiBclal  has  some  proper  private  source 
of  revenue. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Considering 
what  is  being  said  here,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  evidently  on  trial,  and  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bin  are  trying  to  sell  It  on  that 
basis.  There  may  be  some  decisions  of 
the  court  I  disagree  with,  but  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  is  not  based  on  those  de- 
cisions. As  a  member  of  the  salary-writ- 
ing committee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  think  the 
Supreme  Court  Judges  are  very  well  paid 
and  need  not  receive  this  further  In- 
crease. 
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I  point  out,  as  was  said  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  rule,  that  they  have  a  life- 
time pension,  that  they  draw  their  salary 
for  a  lifetime.  That  is  a  retirement  pen- 
sion. It  is  a  matter  of  economics.  For 
that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  the  decision  based  on  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  done  or  not  done. 
That  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  to  me. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  In  answer  to  what  the 
gentlemen  has  just  stated,  that  it  does  not 
concern  him.  during  the  debate  on  the 
rule,  and  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  did  not  speak  on  that  ques- 
tion, charges  were  made  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  usurped  the  functions 
of  Congress  and  has  done  things  which 
were  not  the  function  of  the  Court. 

It  raises  a  matter  which  the  gentle- 
man says  should  not  be  considered.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  basis  of  the  vote 
on  this  bill  will,  in  addition  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  proposition  itself,  be  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Court, 
because  the  question  has  been  raised  and 
put  in  issue,  whether  the  gentleman  likes 
It  or  not,  and  it  was  not  put  in  issue  by 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
who  are  trying  to  report  it  out. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  concur  entirely  with 
the  gentleman.  The  question  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Court  is  before  us 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska,  but  I  disagree  with 
my  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  and  from  Maryland  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  debate  was  as  they  tried  to 
indicate.  My  remarks  were  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  equitable  and  I  resent 
having  to  defend  my  vote  on  the  grounds 
which  were  charged  by  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  fact  is  this  Is  a  very  substantial 
pay  raise  that  they  are  getting  and  we 
are  voting  at  the  same  time  for  an  in- 
creased liability  insofar  as  the  pension 
fund  is  concerned.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  committee  owe  it  to  us  to  tell 
us  what  are  some  of  the  fringe  benefits 
that  go  along  with  this  position  as  Su- 
preme Court  Justice. 

I  pointed  out  during  the  debate  that 
the  cost  of  a  pension  in  the  vicinity  of 
$40,000  a  year  is  approximately  $500,000 
for  onie  individual.  Now  that  Is  a  lot  of 
money  and  we  are  asking  our  taxpaying 
constituents  to  fimd  such  a  liability. 
This  money  accrues  to  their  benefit,  that 
is  the  $500,000,  without  any  income  tax 
liability,  as  I  say,  to  get  a  pension  in  the 
vicinity  of  $40,000  a  year  at  the  age  of 
65  or  70  costing  around  $450,000  would 
require  one  to  earn  in  their  tax  bracket 
close  to  $1  million  or  $1,250,000. 

Now  the  main  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  my  vote  against  the  rule  was  cast 
on  the  basis  that  these  men  are  being 
adequately  paid  for  the  services  they 
render.  They  are,  of  course,  very  sig- 
nificant services.  My  vote  was,  in  no 
way,  based  on  any  resentment  as  to  any 
decisions  that  they  have  made,  most  t>f 
which  I  support  and  with  all  of  which, 
of  course,  I  will  conform. 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the'  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Article  HI  of  the 
Constitution  says  that  the  Judges  shall 
receive  a  compensation  which  shall  not 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office.  My  opposition  to  this  bill  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  give  consideration  and 
weight  to  this  factor — that  once  a  sal- 
ary and  a  pension  is  set  up,  it  cannot  un- 
der any  circumstances  constitutionally 
be  reduced  at  any  time  during  the  serv- 
ice of  that  Judge  on  the  Court,  which 
presumably  is  his  lifetime. 

Now  when  we  set  congressional  sal- 
aries, those  salaries  can  be  reduced  and 
as  a  matter  of  history,  they  have  been 
reduced.  I  think  when  we  set  the  sal- 
aries of  judges,  we  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  we  can  never  reduce 
them  and,  consequently,  we  should  not 
be  so  eager  and  so  quick  to  just  increase 
their  salaries  simply  because  we  increase 
other  salaries.  Other  salaries  can  be 
reduced,  but  these  particular  salaries 
can  never  be  reduced.  That  secu- 
rity of  salary  is  a  factor  that  I  think 
the  Congress  should  take  into  account 
when  the  salary  is  fixed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry  which  is  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  as 
to  some  of  the  fringe  benefits.  The 
question  of  the  Court's  limousine  has 
been  raised  here.  I  understand  there 
is  one  limousine  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Court  and,  of  course,  that  is  one 
limousine  for  the  entire  Court.  There 
is  full  pay  upon  retirement  at  age  70  at 
the  conclusion  of  10  years  of  service  or 
at  age  65  after  15  years  of  service.  There 
is  in  the  present  law  a  provision  for  an 
annuity  for  the  widows  of  the  members 
of  the  Court  amounting  to  $5,000  per 
annum. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CORMANI. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of 
the  salaries  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Traditionally,  the  salaries  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have  equaled  or 
exceeded  salaries  paid  to  both  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
In  1874,  when  the  salaries  paid  to  both 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  were 
set  at  $8,000,  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  receiving  $10,000  per  annum. 
By  1925  the  salaries  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Speaker  had  increased  to  $15,- 
000  per  annum,  but  a  year  later  in  1926 
the  salary  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
was  fixed  at  $20,000  per  annum.  In  1946 
the  Vice  President  and  Speaker  were  re- 
ceiving salaries,  exclusive  of  any  expense 
allowance,  of  $20,000  per  annum  and  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  were  receiving 
salaries  of  $25,000  per  annum.  However, 
in  1949,  independent  of  any  increase  in 
salaries  for  Members  of  Congress  or  for 
Federal  Judges,  the  basic  salaries  of  the 
Vice  President  and  Speaker  were  in- 
creased to  $30,000  per  annum.  The 
pattern  of  25  years  whereby  Supreme 
Court  Justices  received  $5,000  more  in 


salaiy  than  either  the  Vice  President  or 
Speaker  was  thus  reversed.  However 
this  was  again  changed  in  1955  when  tiie 
basic  salaries  of  the  Vice  Pi-esident 
Speaker,  and  Supreme  Court  Justices 
were  fixed  equally  at  $35,000  per  aimum 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  has  tradi- 
tionally received  $500  more  than  the  As- 
sociate  Justices.  This  differential  has 
always  been  maintained. 

The  Commission  on  Judicial  and  Con- 
gressional Salaries,  appointed  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  220,  83d  Congress,  in  its 
recommendation  in  1954  for  an  appropri- 
ate salary  for  the  Vice  President  stated: 

Following  historical  precedents,  the  Com- 
mission determined  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  should  receive  a  salary  equal  to  that 
of  the  Vice  President. 

The  Commission  also  determined  that  the 
compensation  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  as  head  of  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  Government,  should  be  established 
(at  an  amount  equal  to  the  salary  recom- 
mended for  the  Vice  President) . 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Federal  Salary  Systems — Randall  Com- 
mission— in  1963  also  recommended  that 
the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Vice 
President,  and  the  Speaker  be  fixed  at 
the  same  level. 

The  proposed  bill  would  increase  the 
salary  of  each  Justice  by  $3,000  per  year 
for  a  total  armual  cost  of  $27,000. 

This  was  adopted  by  this  House  in  the 
last  session.  It  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body,  but  amended 
on  the  floor  and  compromised  in  con- 
ference. 

I  believe  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
some  of  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  about  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  could  not  say  what  motivates 
any  person's  vote,  beyond  what  he  says 
motivates  it,  but  I  believe  there  were 
some  remarks  demanding  answers. 
They  were  answered  adequately  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  suggest  that  when  we  select  only  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  treat 
them  in  a  different  manner  from  Appel- 
late Justices,  from  trial  judges  and  from 
om^elves — when  we  give  each  of  the 
others  of  us  a  $7,500  pay  increase  and 
give  them  $4,500— we  do  not  demean 
them,  we  demean  ourselves. 

We  have  a  mechanism  here  for  over- 
riding a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Many  individuals  have  spoken  in  support 
of  using  that  mechanism. 

Possibly  someday  we  will,  but  at  least 
while  I  have  been  here  the  House  has 
refrained  from  undoing  what  the  Jus- 
tices have  done. 

I  hope  that  we  will  give  the  other  body 
an  opportunity  to  remedy  the  error  it 
made  in  the  last  Congress  and  to  follow 
the  pattern  which  we  set,  to  treat  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  equally  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  Federal 
judges. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question 
that  any  of  us  would  ever  change  his 
vote  because  of  the  salary  paid.  I  am 
equally  confident  that  the  Justices  are 
not  going  to  change  their  decisions  be- 
cause we  do  or  do  not  raise  their  salaries. 

It  would  be  worthy  of  the  House  to  give 
to  the  other  body  an  opportunity  to 
amend  the  errors  of  its  ways. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  that  I,  too,  like  the  tenor  of  the  de- 
bate now  more  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  discussion  on  the  rule. 

I  should  like  to  shed  a  little  more  light 
on  the  question  of  the  widow's  annuity. 
I  am  told  that  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices have,  as  we  do,  $20,000  group  life 
insurance,  plus  $20,000  for  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment.  In  addition 
to  that  they  have  the  $5,000  annuity, 
which  certainly  has  a  "present  value  at 
death  in  the  estate  of  the  decedent. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  cor- 
rection? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  is 
an  annuity  of  $5,000  for  widows  of  Jus- 
tices. That  is  all  they  get.  There  was 
a  proposal  here  last  year  to  raise  that  to 
$10,000,  but  it  never  was  increased.  That 
relates  to  widows  of  Justices. 

We  approved  a  piece  of  legislation 
either  two  or  three  Congresses  ago — I  be- 
lieve it  was  three — to  authorize  the 
judges,  if  they  so  desired,  to  enter  into  a 
plan  for  assistance  to  their  widows  in  the 
event  of  death,  by  contributing  to  that 
plan. 

We  felt  that  the  amoimt  of  assistance 
that  the  widows  now  in  existence  would 
receive  once  the  Justices  passed  on  would 
be  such  that  the  plan  would  be  actuarily 
sound  and  that  the  judges  themselves 
would  be  paying  for  the  pension  which 
the  widows  would  get.  That  applies  to 
all  Federal  judges,  aside  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  who  would  like  to 
participate.  That  is  the  record  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  point  here  and  if  I  do  not 
clear  up  the  questions  that  are  pending, 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  further.  The  point 
is  that  this  $5,000  annuity  certainly  has, 
in  the  estate  of  the  decedent,  a  value 
approximating  $75,000,  and  that  is  a 
pretty  good  fringe  benefit.  With  the  sal- 
ary which  they  do  get  now  they  can  cer- 
tainly set  aside  enough  money  or  buy 
enough  life  insurance  to  take  care  of 
their  obligations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  you.  particularly  if  you  are  going  to 
stick  to  the  subject,  as  was  suggested  by 
my  colleagues  over  here.. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Of  Course  I  am  go- 
ing to  stick  to  the  subject.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  can  answer 
the  question  or  not.  Pei^haps  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]  can. 

While  you  are  on  the  subject  of  the 
judges'  widows,  I  would  like  to  know 
when  Justice  Douglas  passes  on  how 
many  of  his  widows  we  will  be  required 
to  compensate? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question— I  would  hate  to  be  the  attorney 
in  that  estate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 


Mississippi  is  quite  unworthy  and  I  hope 
sober  judgment  will  descend  upon  him 
and  he  will  strike  those  remarks  from 
the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  is 
not  suggesting  that  the  remarks  are  out 
of  order? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  {Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  when  we  re- 
moved the  differential  in  favor  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  there  were  many 
who  did  this  merely  to  engage  in  a  bald 
act  of  vengeance. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  fix 
salaries  on  the  basis  of  the  popularity  of 
decisions  because  this  does  terrible  vio- 
lence to  the  integrity  of  the  entire 
judicial  process. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
minute? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  Briefiy. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  House 
itself  approved  what  we  are  asking  to  do 
here.  It  was  not  any  vengeance  on  our 
part.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  the  House 
reiterate  what  we  did  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  certainly  endorse  what  he 
is  trying  to  have  done.  However,  I  feel 
that  whether  we  agree  with  a  particular 
decision  or  do  not  agree  with  that  deci- 
sion, it  is  a  terribly  dangerous  precedent 
to  try  to  blackjack  judges  by  exercising 
our  own  power  over  the  purse  strings. 

I  thank  God  that  we  have  people  on 
the  Supreme  Court  who  would  not  re- 
spond to  that  type  of  unfair  and,  I  would 
say,  crude  type  of  pressure. 

I  am  confident  that  notwithstanding 
the  petty  and  mean  remarks  that  have 
been  made  here  today,  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  will  continue  to  do  their 
duty  as  they  see  it  and  not  strive  for 
popularity  in  order  to  get  a  pay  increase. 
They  will  strive  to  render  the  best  possi- 
ble decisions  for  the  good  of  all  America. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
in  the  Chamber  during  part  of  rollcall 
No.  38.  I  was  called  off  the  floor  on 
official  business  and  was  unable  to  an- 
swer to  my  name.  Had  I  been  able  to 
answer  my  vote  would  have  been  "No." 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
mention  was  made  of  fringe  benefits  of 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  retirement  pay  that  is 
drawn  by  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  all  tax  free? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  No:  that  is  not  so. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  clarify  that?  I  have  been  under 
the  impression  that  while  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  do  not  contribute 
to  a  retirement  program,  the  total 
amount  they  receive  on  retirement  is  tax 
free.  I  have  wondered  if  that  was  the 
case  and  if  it  was,  to  strike  the  contrast 
between  what  they  would  be  getting  as 
against  the  pay  of  a  Member  of  Congress 


who  even  after  retirement  would  pay  the 
going  rate  of  income  tax  on  his  retire- 
ment benefit. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  For  the  Supreme 
Court  this  is  not  a  contributory  retire- 
ment system,  but  it  is  not  exempt  from 
the  Federal  income  tax. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  First  of  all 
a  Federal  judge  does  not  contribute  to 
any  retirement  fund  from  which  he  will 
thereafter  draw. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  that  true  of  a  U.S. 
district  court  judge? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  read  that  portion 
of  the  Constitution  which  is  applicable. 
We  may  not  reduce  their  salaries.  It  is  a 
lifetime  position  that  a  judge  occupies, 
and  under  the  Constitution  we  may  not 
reduce  his  salary.  Nor  can  we  cut  down 
the  term  of  a  judge.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  a  retirement  system  for  Federal 
judges,  which  is  something  that  we  are 
not  discussing  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
he  actually  gets  more  on  retirement  than 
when  he  is  in  the  service,  because  when 
he  is  in  the  service  certainly  he  is  being 
taxed  at  the  going  tax  rate. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  He  draws 
tiis  salary  imtil  he  dies. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Does  he  not  pay  a  Fed- 
eral tax  on  his  salary? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Yes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  when  he  retires 
there  is  no  income  tax  on  his  retirement 
pay? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  He  pays  a 
tax  just  like  anybody  else. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
I  am  satisfied.  I  was  of  the  understand- 
ing that  he  retired  on  his  full  income. 

Mr.  TENZEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TENZER.  It  is  not  retirement 
pay.  It  is  just  a  continuation  of  his  sal- 
ary for  life  and,  therefore,  taxable. 

Mr.  MICHEL.    And  therefore  taxable; 

1  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  eloquent  state- 
ment by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  sup- 
port this  bill  for  many  reasons.  Time 
will  permit  me  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  cornerstone  of  American  democ- 
racy is  an  independent  and  impartial 
judiciary.  We  are  proud  of  the  Ameri- 
can judicial  system  and  the  highest  court 
in  that  system  is  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, it  has  always  been  a  hallowed  and 
revered  institution.  It  is  such  an  insti- 
tution today.  It  is  the  branch  of  our 
Government  which  is  free  from  the  shift- 
ing winds  of  politics  and  it  should  be 
permitted  to  stay  that  way.  It  ought 
not  to  be  dragged  into  a  political  fight 
with  the  Congress. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  debate  today 
that  petty  piques,  resentment,  and  even 
vindictiveness    are    not    foreign    to    it. 
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Many  of  the  Members  of  this  House  say 
they  want  an  independent  judiciary. 
Yet  it  is  apparent  from  the  debate  that 
the  contrary  is  true.  They  want  a  judi- 
ciary that  is  independent  but  not  too  in- 
dependent. They  want  a  judiciary  which 
agrees  with  their  views.  They  want  the 
Court  to  avoid  controversy  in  an  ex- 
plosive time  when  controversy  is  a  part 
of  our  way  of  life.  But  controversy  and 
storm  have  reached  the  Court  all  during 
its  existence.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
it  has  been  attacked  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress nor  will  it  be  the  last. 

During  the  debate  on  the  rule,  one  of 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  said: 
"Let  us  not  pass  this  bill  until  we  can 
attach  the  apportionment  bill  to  it."  I 
suppose  the  statement  was  made  face- 
tiously, but  how  many  times  is  truth 
spoken  in  jest?  Would  the  Court  be  sub- 
ject to  criticism  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  it  today  had  it  decided  otherwise  in 
the  apportionment  and  redistricting 
cases? 

Would  the  Court  have  received  the  op- 
probrium it  has  received  today  if  it  had 
not  been  so  vigorous  in  championing  in- 
dividual freedoms  and  civil  rights? 

Would  the  Court  have  suffered  the 
sarcastic  comment  and  censure  if  it  had 
not  been  willing  to  take  an  unpopular 
position  on  other  controversial  matters? 

In  great  measure,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
unfortunate  remarks  that  have  been 
made  today  on  this  floor  are  a  reaction  to 
some  of  the  controversial  decisions  of  the 
Court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  the  form  this 
debate  has  taken.  Emotional  and  face- 
tious hostility  tends  to  undermine  the 
confidence  which  Americans  have  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  We  .are  not  dealing  with 
individual  Justices — we  are  dealing  with 
an  institution.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
remuneration  which  membership  in  that 
institution  should  bring.  Over  the  years 
a  certain  formula  has  been  established 
which  was  broken  last  year  by  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  congressional  re- 
taliation for  what  it  considered  judicial 
usurpation  of  its  prerogatives.  It  was  an 
unfair  action,  because  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  fight  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Court  are  among  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  land.  They  should  be 
given  a  salary  commensurate  with  the 
position  they  occupy. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man talks  about  qualifications.  What 
qualification  does  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  in  order  to  say  that 
they  are  the  best  lawyers  in  the  country? 
We  have  lawyers  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  believe,  who  know 
more  law  in  a  minute  than  they  have 
learned  in  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  entitled  to  his  opinion.**  But 
I  believe  history  will  show  that  some  of 
the  judges  on  this  Court  will  join  the 
great  heroes  of  the  Court  who  have  gone 
down  in  our  history,  men  like  John 
Marshall.  Cardozo,  Brandeis,  Holmes. 
Story,  and  others. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 

1  do  not  agree  with  all  the  decisions  of 
the  Court,  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  any  person  would  agree  with  every 
decision  in  the  most  complex  and  con- 
troversial cases  of  our  time.  Evei-y  Court 
writes  histoi-y  and  this  Court  is  no  ex- 
ception. I  want  the  Court  to  be  free  and 
independent  of  any  congressional  pres- 
sure. That  is  what  is  involved  here.  I 
want  an  independent  judiciary.  I  want 
a  court  that  will  not  bend  to  the  will  of 
this  Congress,  if  you  please.  If  the  Con- 
gress does  not  like  a  decision  of  the  Court, 
it  can  change  it.  It  can  overrule  it.  If 
a  constitutional  point  is  involved,  it  can 
initiate  proceedings  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution. That  is  the  way  to  deal  with 
decisions  of  the  Court  that  are  believed 
wrong — not  by  cutting  the  salary  of  the 
Justices,  in  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rule  of  comity 
should  be  observed.  This  bill  proposes 
to  right  the  wrong  committed  in  last 
year's  salary  bill.    I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstein]. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  direct  myself  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation.  The  question 
of  economics  was  raised  a  moment  ago. 
I  really  believe  that  this  nitpicking 
should  be  beneath  us,  because  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics  these  men  are 
making  a  very  great  financial  sacrifice. 
Were  any  of  these  men  to  practice  their 
profession  out  in  the  commercial  field 
they  undoubtedly  would  earn  twice  or 
even  three  times  as  much  as  their  sal- 
aries are  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  at  this  time  do  not  cai-p 
in  the  fashion  that  we  do  about  the  in- 
crease we  seek  to  restore  that  was  re- 
jected by  the  other  body  last  year. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  their 
qualifications  are  concerned  it  is  our 
Presidents  who  have  determined,  after 
thorough  examination,  that  these  men 
are  qualified  and  that  they  are  fit  to  sit 
in  the  exalted  position  which  they  oc- 
cupy today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  decisions  that  all  of  our  Presidents 
have  made  with  respect  to  their  choices 
of  members  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and  a  lot  of  the  people  throughout  this 
country  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Of  course,  no  one 
objects  to  your  opinion.  You  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  And  I  will  ex- 
press it. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  We  have  to  remem- 
ber that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  have  elected  the  President 
and  the  President  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine whom  he  wants  to  choose  as  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  I  am  satisfied  to 
go  by  the  determination  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  President  does  not  willy-nilly  pick 
any  man  off  the  streets  and  make  him 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  upon  that  basis  and 
foundation  that  I  am  satisfied  that  these 


men  should  receive  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Also,  after 
he  is  picked  he  must  be  confirmed  by  at 
least  one  body  of  the  Congress;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
the  privilege  to  record  my  sentiments  in 
accordance  with  the  action  of  this  House 
in  the  .88th  Congress  and  against  the 
spite  vote  of  the  other  body  against  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  mucli 
about  the  division  of  our  Government 
into  three  separate  departments.  We 
have  heard  too  little  about  the  necessity 
of  those  three  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment working  together  in  harmony 
and  in  comity  as  an  essential  to  the 
maintenance  and  the  preservation  of  our 
form  of  Government. 

To  deny  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  increase  in  compensation 
which  the  Congress  extended  last  year  to 
the  Member  of  the  Congress  and  to  com- 
parable members  of  the  Executive  de- 
partment is  the  same  principle  as  if  Con- 
gress were  to  cut  the  salaries  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  because 
Congress  did  not  like  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Congress  has  the  sheer  power,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  refuse  to  appropriate  the 
funds  to  provide  any  salaries  for  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  if  we 
sought  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
to  destroy  that  Court  by  depriving  the 
Justices  thereof  of  a  living  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  high  duties. 

We  could  deny  the  President  his  sal- 
ary, the  expenses  of  his  office;  and  the 
President  could  refuse  to  enforce  any  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  if 
this  House  would  not  enact  articles  of 
impeachment  against  him  and,  if  so.  one- 
third  plus  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  would  not  impeach  him.  And 
the  President  could  refuse  to  enforce  any 
of  the  laws  that  we  enact,  if  one-third, 
plus  one,  of  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  would  sustain  him  and  not  impeach 
him. 

If  we  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government  do  not  work  together,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  cannot  have  the  kind  of 
government  which  God  has  blessed  us 
with  possessing  under  the  Constitution 
of  our  country. 

I  am  told  that  not  once  in  our  history 
has  the  Congress  in  spite  against  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  at- 
tempted to  cut  the  salaries  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  are  not  at  issue  here  to- 
day. If  they  were.  I  would  say  thank  God 
for  them  and  for  a  court  with  the  cour- 
age and  character  to  make  the  Constitu- 
tion a  vital  and  living  blessing  to  all  the 
people  of  our  land  and  to  set  a  course  in 
the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  all  of 
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our  people  which  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  although  often  tardily,  have 
followed  with  increasing  fidelity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  critical  time  we 
need  to  remember  the  words  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Jackson,  an  earnest  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  speaking  at  Nuremberg 
in  the  trial  of  the  Nazi  criminals,  which 

1  was  privileged  to  hear:!  j 

Let  us  pray  that  the  day  fchaU  come  when 
every  man  shall  live  by  no  njRn's  leave  under- 
neath the  law.  I 

Let  this  House,  at  a  tlrnfe  when  we  seek 
peace  through  law  in  the  world,  neither 
discredit  the  law  nor  fall  to  do  our  full 
duty  in  comity  as  a  department  of  the 
Government  by  giving  countenance  to  a 
spite  attack  upon  those  who  preside  in 
our  own  temple  of  justice  dedicated  to 
"equal  justice  under  law." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  to  all  these  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  concerning 
these  Judges.  I  would  like  to  say,  that 
they  mostly  came  from  the  government. 
We  had  recent  appointments  to  the 
Supreme  Court  who  came  from  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent.  They  received  quite 
substantial  increases  when  they  took 
their  positions.  My  point  is  that  these 
judges  have  been  promoted  in  public 
service  from  the  lower  courts,  and  tiiey 
are  being  well  paid  for  the  service  which 
they  render. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  tp  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  One  of  the  most  recent 
appointees  is  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg.  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  came  to  that  Court 
after  having  been  one  of  the  Secretaries 
in  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  before 
that  he  was  a  very  highly  paid  lawyer  in 
private  practice.  So  the  gentleman  is  in- 
correct in  describing  him  as  coming  from 
the  ranks  of  government. 

Mr.  KEITH.  He  came  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  that  Department 
paid  him  $20,000  a  year. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  have  been  hopeful  I 
might  find  an  argmnent  to  change  the 
gentleman's  mind.  The  Chief  Justice 
took  a  cut  when  he  came  from  California 
where  he  had  served  for  many  years. 

Mr.  KEITH.  He  got  his  pension  from 
that  position,  and  is  being  paid  this  pen- 
sion in  addition  to  his  present  salary, 
thereby  giving  him  a  very  nice  net  in- 
come. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  the  fact  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  Florida  made  certain  observations 
and  taking  the  stand  of  bipartisanship, 
for  which  I  join  with  him. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  said 
anything  about  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  was  talking 
about  the  action  of  the  other  body  as  a 
body  in  not  giving  that  increase  which 
this  House  gave  to  the  Justices  of  the 


Supreme  Court.  I  was  not  talking  about 
anything  but  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  appreciate  my  good 
friend's  clarification  on  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  was  the  one  who  mentioned  that,  be- 
cause of  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  talked  about  the  apportionment  bill 
being  added  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  want  the  record  to 
be  clear.  There  was  reference  to  de- 
creasing the  salaries  of  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Of  course,  such  de- 
crease would  be  strictly  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  which  was 
foreseen  by  the  defenders  of  this  Repub- 
lic at  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. One  of  the  subjects  that  was 
discussed  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  the  means  of  keeping  the  judi- 
ciary independent  and  thoroughly  apart 
by  insisting  that  the  legislative  body  had 
the  authority  to  increase  but  not  decrease 
the  salaries  of  judges. 

He  made  the  point  that  the  value  of 
money  may  alter  and,  as  he  put  it,  the 
state  of  society  might  change,  which 
would  require  an  increase.  We  have 
seen  this  happen. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  writing  in  the 
Federal  papers,  made  comment  along 
the  same  line.  He  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  felt  It  would  be  necessary 
under  some  conditions  to  adjust  upward 
the  salaries  of  the  Federal  judiciary  in 
order  to  assure  its  Independence. 

George  Washington  himself  has  made 
a  record  on  this  In  which  he  said  In  a 
letter  dated  April  3, 1790: 

I  have  always  been  persuaded  that  the 
stability  of  the  National  Government  and 
consequently  the  happiness  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  depend  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  on  the  interpretation  of  Its 
laws.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  judiciary  system  should  not 
only  be  independent  in  its  operation,  but  as 
perfect  as  possible  in  its  formation. 

I  think  the  precedents  are  very  clear 
that  this  Nation  has  been  committed  for 
years  to  an  independent  judiciary  which 
should  not  be  subject  to  attack  on  the 
basis  of  the  popularity  of  its  decisions. 
On  this  basis  I  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  wonder,  in  the  light 
of  what  has  been  said,  if  we  might  be 
permitted  to  oppose  this  bill  without 
being  accused  of  vengeance  or  nit- 
picking. Those  of  us  who  voted  against 
the  1964  pay  raise  bill  and  who  are  con- 
sistent in  voting  "no"  today  may  do  so 
for  reasons  that  might  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  decisions  or 
the  conduct  of  the  Court,  might  we  not? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Does  the  gentleman 
direct  that  question  to  me? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes,  because  up  to 
now  I  have  not  heard  anyone  concede 
that  a  Member  might  vote  against  this 
on  grounds  of  adequat^e  compensation 
and  benefits  already  provided. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  we  are  mak- 
ing this  decision  on  the  Constitution  and 
the  facts.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
act  on  that  basis,  as  he  always  does. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  resent  any  colleague  questioning  my 
judgment,  but  I  resent  their  questioning 
my  motivations. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Ichord]. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  throughout  the 
past  30  minutes.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  and  che 
distinguished  chalnnan  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  we  should  not  take  into 
consideration  any  adverse  feelings  to- 
ward the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  since  the  matter  of  qualifications 
has  arisen,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Mai-yland  and  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  agree  that  the 
qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  do  have  a  legitimate  bear- 
ing on  how  much  they  should  be  paid. 
As  I  recall  the  Constitution,  there  are  no 
qualifications  established  in  the  Consti- 
tution for  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.    Am  I  correct  in  that  belief,  may 

1  ask  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.     That  is  correct. 
Ml*.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    It  does  not 

require  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Are  there  any  statutory 
requirements?  '' 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Do  not  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
feel  that  the  men  who  are  on  the  highest 
court  of  the  land  should  have  great  and 
profound  knowledge  of  both  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law  of  the  Nation?  They 
should  be  men  of  great  background  in 
the  law.  They  should  be  fair  and  im- 
partial, and  they  should  also  be  Inde- 
pendent. But  let  us  look  at  the  expe- 
rience of  the  present  members  of  the 
Supreme  Coiut. 

At  this  time  I  will  read  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  the  prior  judicial  ex- 
perience of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court: 

Chief  Justice  Warren — none. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
yielded  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  his  courtesy. 

I  will  continue  reading  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  present  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  to  their  prior  judicial 
experience  which  I  called  to  obtain  when 
the  question  arose. 

Chief  Justice  Warren — none. 

Justice  Black — 1  year  as  a  police  judge 
In  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  from 
1910  to  1911. 

Justice  Douglas — none. 

Justice  Clark — none. 

Justice  Harlan — 1  year  on  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals,  from  1954  to  1955. 

Justice  Brennan — 1  year  on  circuit 
court  of  New  Jersey,  from  1949  to  1950; 
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Appellate  Court  of  New  Jersey,  from 
1950  to  1952;  Supreme  Coxirt  of  New  Jer- 
sey, from  1952  to  1956. 

Justice  Stewart — 4  years  on  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  from  1954  to  1958. 

Justice  White — none. 

Justice  Goldberg — none. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  of  the  nine  members  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  there  is  a  total 
of  13  years'  prior  judicial  experience  if 
you  coimt  1  year  as  a  police  judge  for 
Justice  Black  in  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.  And  of  those  nine  members,  one 
member,  Justice  Brennan,  has  well  over 
half  of  that  total  experience,  he  having 
7  years  prior  judicial  experience. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  base  the  qualification  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  only  on  their 
prior  judicial  experience? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  No,  but  I  feel  that  the 
members  of  the  highest  Court  of  our 
land  should  have  some  prior  judicial 
experience.  I  submit  that  this  Congress 
has  been  derelict  in  its  duty  when  it 
fails  to  set  up  any  qualifications  for 
members  of  the  Supreme  Coiui;. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
■  there  have  been  a  number  of  anti- 
Supreme  Court  statements  here  today 
and  also  a  few  allegations  that  one's 
position  on  this  bill  Is  determined  by  one's 
attitude  toward  the  Coxirt.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  my  vote  on  this  bill 
is  in  no  way  a  reflection  of  my  attitude 
toward  the  Court  and  I  do  not  think  that 
/is  the  basis  for  the  position  of  very  many 
Members.  Certainly,  salaries  should 
never  be  determined  by  the  popularity 
rating  of  judges'  decisions. 

Existing  law  provides  the  Associate 
Supreme  Court  Justices  with  $9,500  per 
year  more  in  salary  than  is  paid  to  dis- 
trict court  judges  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
They  also  receive  considerably  more  than 
Cabinet  members.  I  simply  believe  the 
differential  in  existing  law  is  adequate. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
neither  the  popularity  of  certain  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  nor  the  pension 
the  Chief  Justice  receives  from  the  State 
of  California  should  have  any  bearing 
on  our  deliberations  here  today  with  re- 
spect to  H.R.  5374.  Certainly  this  Mem- 
ber has  no  desire  to  punish  or  slap  the 
Court.  While  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill, 
my  opposition  is  not  based  on  any  such 
unrelated  arguments  as  those  presented 
today,  and  I  wish  to  disassociate  myself 
from  the  arguments  of  those  opponents 
of  this  measure  who  so  obviously  are  of 
a  different  opinion, 

I  voted  against  both  Government  em- 
ployee pay  raise  bills  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress because  they  included  substantial 
pay  raises  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
various  other  officials  in  a  year  when  the 
Federal  Government  was  incurring  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  debt,  because  I  felt  that 
the  disparity  between  various  levels  and 
categories  of  Government  ofiBcials  needed 
adjustment,  and  for  other  reasons.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill,  which  was  a  part  of 
the   previous   bill   when  it  passed   the 


House  because  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion.  I  do,  however,  regret  that  some 
seem  determined  to  make  opposition  to 
this  bill  appear  to  be  opposition  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  is  certainly  not 
accurate  in  my  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  this  bill  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Post  OfiBoe  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  rather  than  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  possibly  the  debate 
would  have  centered  on  Government 
salary  levels  and  other  pertinent  matters, 
rather  than  on  the  assorted  unrelated 
topics  which  have  occupied  and  confused 
the  debate  today, 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  deplore  the  defeat  of  legislation 
which  would  have  provided  salary  in- 
creases for  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  consonant  with  those  granted  all 
other  Federal  employees  last  year.  This 
legislation  was  actually  approved  by  this 
body  last  year. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  Amer- 
ican democracy  is  an  independent  and 
impartial  judiciary.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  the  highest  court 
in  our  judicial  system,  and  it  is  a  hal- 
lowed and  respected  institution.  It 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  shifting 
tides  of  politics. 

Although  many  of  our  colleagues  as- 
sert that  they  want  an  independent  judi- 
ciary, it  is  apparent  from  the  debate  that 
what  they  want  is  a  judiciary  that  agrees 
with  them. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  attacked  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  it  tmdoubtedly 
will  not  be  the  last.  But  to  attempt  to 
punish  the  Court  by  denying  its  Justices 
a  salary  increase  afforded  all  other  Fed- 
eral employees  not  only  is  a  petty,  vin- 
dictive gesture,  but  an  act  which  impairs 
the  dignity  of  this  House. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  address 
myself  to  the  disturbing  remarks  relating 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today.  It  has  become 
all  too  commonplace  to  scoff  at  the  High 
Court  and  at  its  distinguished  and  dedi- 
cated members  in  certain  places,  but  I 
did  not  expect  to  hear  what  I  heard  on 
the  floor  today. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  re- 
ported H.R.  5347,  authorizing  a  salary 
increase  of  $3,000  per  annimi  for  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bill 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  203  lb  177.  I 
of  course,  respect  the  right  of  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  accordance  with 
his  best  judgment  and  as  his  conscience 
dictates.  The  outcome  of  the  vote, 
though  personally  disappointing  be- 
cause of  the  injustice  of  last  year's  action, 
does  not  disturb  me.  What  is  disturbing 
was  the  tone  of  the  debate — a  tone  not 
in  keeping  with  the  prestige  of  the  House 
and  the  respect  due  the  High  Tribunal. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  whose  argu- 
ment during  debate  was  addressed  to  the 
questions  of  economics  or  comparative 
salaries.  But  as  a  member  of  the  bar, 
I  am  shocked  at  the  lack  of  respect  for 
the  Court  as  an  institution  of  ovir  con- 
stitutional democracy. 

When  we  entered  upon  our  duties  as 
Members  of  the  House,  an  oath  was  ad- 


ministered— and  we  solemnly  swore  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  three 
distinct  branches  of  govermnent  and  de- 
fines the  powers  of  each  branch— the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial. 
Like  a  three  legged  stool  they  support 
the  structure  of  our  democracy.  We  all 
know  what  happens  if  we  remove  one 
leg  of  a  three  legged  stool.  So  it  is  with 
our  Government.  Each  branch  must  re- 
spect the  rights  and  powers  of  the  other 
two,  without  which  the  structure  of  our 
democracy  is  weakened.  It  is  all  well 
and  good  to  disagree — but,  why  can  we 
not  agree  to  disagree  agreeably. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  judge  questions  of  constitutional 
law  without  regard  to  political  or  other 
pressures.  For  this  very  reason,  the 
members  of  the  Court  are  appointed  for 
life  so  as  to  insure  their  independence. 

Much  of  the  criticism  leveled  against 
the  Court  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  the  result  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  its  decisions. 

The  statements  on  the  House  floor, 
which  implied  that  those  Members  who 
are  attorneys  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  passage  of  H.R.  5347,  were  imfair 
and  such  statements  were  made  without 
justification.  Those  who  spoke  irrever- 
ently of  their  colleagues,  perhaps  do  not 
know  that  most  lawyers  never  have 
the  privilege  of  litigating  or  have  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
have  been  a  practicing  attorney  for  35 
years  and  except  for  the  occasion  on 
which  I  was  admitted  to  practice  before 
that  High  Tribunal,  I  never  had  and  do 
not  now  have  any  business  before  the 
Comt. 

As  a  new  Member  I  prepared  myself 
for  the  discharge  of  my  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities by  reading  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  Cannon's  Procedure,  includ- 
ing the  rules  relating  to  relevency  in  de- 
bate. Today  the  rules  were  honored 
in  the  breach.  Speaker  Henderson  on 
February  1, 1900,  said: 

Precedents  sho\ild  be  followed  where 
possible. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  not  to  look 
to  this  debate  for  precedents,  on  how 
to  conduct  ourselves  toward  the  other 
two  branches  of  the  Goverrmient,  and 
toward  our  fellow  Members  of  the 
House. 

Those  on  the  outside  who  oversimplify 
and  pervert  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
do  so  for  a  purpose — a  purpose  which  is 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  our  society. 
Those  who  cry  out  against  the  Court  as 
being  "soft  on  communism"  or  "for  tak- 
ing God  out  of  the  schools"  or  for  pro- 
tecting civil  and  human  rights,  have  in 
most  cases  failed  to  read  the  decisions  or 
tried  to  understand  their  full  signifi- 
cance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  serve  our  de- 
mocracy by  suggesting  to  their  constitu- 
ents that  a  visit  to  the  Supreme  Court 
when  In  session  will  be  both  beneficial 
and  a  rewarding  experience.  Many  at- 
torneys across  the  country  may  be  inter- 
ested in  and  should  be  Informed  of  the 
procedures  for  admission  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  By  so  doing  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  rendering  a  great  service  to 
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the  people  who  want  to  learn  more  and 
more  about  our  democracy. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of 
justice.  I  regret  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  did  not  vote  favorably  on  H.R. 
5347  but  to  him  I  say,  may  the  Almighty 
bless  you  with  many  years  of  good  health 
so  that  you  may  can-y  on  with  your  mis- 
sion, that  of  the  strengthening  of  our 
democracy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$40,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  "$43,000",  and  by 
striking  out  "$39,500"  and  substituting 
therefor  "$42,500". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAsl,  one  of  the  strong  supporters  of 
the  bill,  since  I  have  not  heard  anyone 
else  mention  it,  on  what  grounds  can  you 
possibly  justify  a  $3,000  per  year  pay 
increase  coming  as  it  does  within  less 
than  a  year  of  a  pay  increase  of  $4,500 
per  year  for  each  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court?  How  do  you  justify  two  pay  in- 
creases in  less  than  1  year? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who,  of  course, 
follows  very  carefully  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  House,  that  we  are  doing 
here  what  we  attempted  to  do  last  year 
In  giving  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  precisely  the  same  increase  that 
we  gave  to  ourselves  and  to  other  Fed- 
eral oflacials — another  $7,500  additional. 

This  was  cut  down  in  the  other  body. 
We  are  merely  trying  to  make  up  the  cut 
which  was  made  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question.  Why  did  you  not 
wage  this  kind  of  a  fight  when  the  con- 
ference report  came  to  the  House  last 
year?  You  knew  and  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  knew  that  the  other  body  had 
amended  that  bill  to  give  members  of  the 
Court  an  increase  of  $4,500,  and  that  had 
been  accepted  in  conference.  Why  did 
you  not  make  your  fight  last  year,  if  it 
was  so  important? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  might  Just  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  being  a  member  of  that 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
be  a  member  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee. The  fioor  of  the  House  was  avail- 
able to  you  to  make  the  fight  last  year, 
but  neither  you  nor  any  of  the  other 
proponents,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  any 
fight  whatever  when  the  conference  re- 
port came  back  here  for  approval. 

You  cannot  justify  this  pay  increase 
here  today  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of 
living.  You  cannot  justify  it  on  any 
other  grounds,  so  far  as  I  know. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman:  If  the  Supreme  Court 
wants  to  take  unto  itself  legislative  pow- 
ers, why  should  the  Justices  not  be  paid 
as  much  as  legislators? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  point  out  that  without  this 
increase  members  of  the  Supreme  Covu*t 
will  be  paid  far  above  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  another  question,  and  let 
the  record  show  I  still  have  had  no  valid 
answer  as  to  why  you  are  here  today  try- 
ing to  get  another  increase  for  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court. 

When  do  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
go  on  vacation  each  year  and  how  long 
are  their  vacations? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Couxt  schedule  is  a 
published  schedule.  It  is  published  and 
one  can  look  at  it  in  the  papers  every 
day  to  find  out  when  the  Court  is  sitting 
and  Is  not  sitting.  The  information  is 
available  as  to  the  day  and  to  the  hour 
when  Court  is  held. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
they  leave  Washington  in  June  or  per- 
haps July  and  come  back  in  September 
or  October?  Is  that  not  the  way  it  op- 
erates? Is  there  anyone  who  can  tell 
me  how  long  a  vacation  the  Supreme 
Court  takes  every  year? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  it  may  be  that  the  Justices  take 
some  time  off.   I  hope  they  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  else  gets  that  kind 
of  a  vacation  In  government? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  answer,  or  does  the  gentle- 
man not  want  me  to  do  so? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  else  gets  that  kind 
of  a  vacation? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  happen  to  know, 
from  personal  experience,  that  when  the 
Justices  are  on  vacation  they  are  also 
engaged  in  duty.  They  are  discharging 
Court  functions,  though  they  are  outside 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  Chief  Justice, 
when  he  is  over  in  Paris  or  on  the 
Riviera,  transacting  business  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States?  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
tell  me? 

Is  Justice  Douglas,  when  he  Is  climbing 
a  mountain,  as  he  was  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  the  Court  was  supposed  to  be  in 
session,  transacting  the  business  of  this 
covmtry's  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Whatever  the 
length  of  their  vacation  Is,  it  is  not  long 
enough. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  Justification 
for  this  proposed  pay  increase  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  living  or  any  other  basis. 
The  Judiciary  Committee,  if  it  was  doing 
its  homework  properly,  should  be  here 
with  a  bill  to  provide  that  Justices  of  the 


Supreme  Court  contribute  as  do  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployees to  the  retirement  systan.  It  is 
an  unconscionable  situation  that  permits 
them  to  retire  and  draw  their  full  sal- 
aries of  $40,000  and  $39,500  per  year 
without  having  contributed  a  sliigle 
permy  to  a  retirement  fund.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  they  hold  appointments  for 
life;  they  can  only  be  removed  for  cause. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  to  now 
give  them  a  $3,000  increase  each  on  top 
of  the  $4,500  increase  of  only  a  few 
months  ago,  is  unthinkable.  This  bill 
ought  never  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House  and  it  ought  to  be 
promptly  tossed  in  the  discard. 

Mr.  UDATiTi.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  recall,  for  the  en- 
lighterunent  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  Members  of  this  House  recessed  on 
about  the  6th  of  October  last  year.  I  did 
not  consider  those  90  days  or  whatever 
they  were  as  a  vacation.  I  did  not  con- 
sider the  month  or  two  or  three  tiiat  we 
had  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  the  off  year 
a  vacation. 

Salaries  of  most  public  officials  con- 
tinue when  they  have  a  vacation. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
pointed  out,  the  Court  has  important 
duties.  The  only  things  that  cease  dur- 
ing the  sununer  recess  are  the  hearings 
and  the  actual  handing  down  of  deci- 
sions. The  work  of  the  Justices  does 
not  cease. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDATJi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    These  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  lifetime  tenure. 
Mr.  UDALL.    They  do,  indeed. 
Mr.  GROSS.    They  were  not  called 
upon  to  campaign  for  reappointment. 
They  can  take  a  vacation,  and  they  do. 
Mr.  UDALL.    They  do  not  have  to 
campaign. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  can  only  be  re- 
moved for  cause. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  suspect  they  would  be 
in  some  trouble  if  they  had  to  campaign 
in  some  parts  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  recall  last  summer 
the  Chief  Justice  was  working  on  the 
Warren  Commission  report. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  comment. 

I  simply  wanted  to  say  that  this  is  not 
only  St.  Patrick's  Day,  but  it  occurs  to 
me  it  is  "Kick  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Pants  Day"  as  well.  We  have  had  a  field 
day  here  and  have  had  a  nice  time.  I 
hope  everyone  feels  better  getting  it  out 
of  their  system. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  ChairmEui,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  we  all  re- 
spect both  the  motives  and  the  judgment 
of  every  Member  of  the  House,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  trying  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  here  on  a  measure  of  this 
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kind  we  might  be  trying  ourselves  if  we 
do  not  act  judiciously  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  XJDALL.  Right.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  agree  with  him  on  it. 

This  Court  we  have  is  composed  of 
nine  men.  and  they  are  the  only  people 
affected  by  this  bill.  This  group  of  nine 
men  consists  of  appointees  of  President 
Roosevelt,  appointees  of  President  Tru- 
man, appointees  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  two  appointees  of  President 
Kermedy.  These  men  were  appointed  by 
Presidents,  four  different  Presidents, 
and  while  I  do  not  support  all  of  their 
decisions,  still  I  think  that  the  Court 
as  an  institution  ought  to  deserve  the 
respect  of  Congress.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  put 
it  rather  well.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier!  that 
I  respect  the  motives  of  those  who  hon- 
estly think  the  pay  scales  are  too  high. 

There  are  many  of  my  friends  here 
who  felt  the  Supreme  Court  pay  scale 
was  too  high.  I  think  there  are  others 
who  may  have  been  motivated  in  the 
other  body  last  year  when  they  cut  this 
down  and  some  in  this  body  perhaps  by 
a  feeling  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions were  not  correct.  However,  I  ask 
is  not  the  question  here  really  what  is  a 
Supreme  Court  judge  worth  if  he  is 
qualified  to  be  on  that  Court?  That  is 
the  test.  Any  man  here  can  think  of 
someone  he  would  like  to  see  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  those  who  may  consider 
voting  against  this  bill  because  you  are 
opposed  to  some  decision  of  the  court 
might  well  ask  yourselves  the  question, 
would  you  vote  for  this  pay  scale  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  if  the  kind  of  person 
with  the  kind  of  qualifications  that  you 
think  they  ought  to  have  were  on  the 
Supreme  Court?  I  think  if  you  will  ask 
yourselves  this  question  in  good  con- 
science, that  there  will  be  a  large  major- 
ity of  this  House  who  will  support  the 
legislation.    I  certainly  shall. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  in- 
terest when  the  chairman  of  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
making  his  talk  here,  reminding  us  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  and  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  reached  back  into  history 
to  try  to  bring  us  to  that  great  apprecia- 
tion and  respect  for  the  Supreme  Court 
we  should  have.  I  used  to  have  profound 
respect  for  the  Supreme  Court,  but  I  am 
sad  to  say  that  I  do  not  any  more.  The 
reason  I  do  not  is  because  I  do  not  think 
that  Court  is  performing  the  duties 
which  the  Constitution  set  forth  they 
should  perform.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and 
I  do  not  have  to  butter  up  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri.  I  doubt  if  there  are  very  many 
people  there  who  not  only  do  not  approve 
of  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  done  but 
are  not  impressed  with  the  caliber  of 
some  of  the  members  who  are  on  that 
Court,  and  are  opposed  to  increasing 
their  salary.  For  that  reason  I  intend 
to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  think  that 
this  House  had  an  opportunity  to  act  last 
year.  The  question  was  asked  why  did 
not  somebody  try  to  get  the  conference 


repoi*t  of  last  year  turned  down  when 
it  was  brought  back  to  the  House.  I 
think  you  realized  that  you  did  not  have 
a  very  good  case.  I  have  not  heard 
many  people  here  today  defending  the 
present  Supreme  Court.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  be- 
yond its  duties.  They  have  attempted 
to,  and  have  successfully  in  some  in- 
stances, taken  over  the  legislative  duties 
of  this  Congress,  and  I  think  that  one 
way  we  have  of  expressing  ourselves  on 
this  matter  here  today  on  this  bill. 

I  was  disappointed  that  some  of  the 
people  here  who  told  me  they  were  going 
to  vote  against  the  bill  did  not  vote 
against  the  rule.  That  is  where  we 
should  have  stopped  this  thing  right  in 
its  tracks. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  great  Judiciary 
Committee  does  not  take  some  action  to 
try  to  get  the  Supreme  Court  back  in 
line,  why  we  cannot  have  them  act  as  a 
judicial  body  instead  of  a  legislative  body. 
Someone  may  say  that  I  am  emotional 
about  this.  I  am  very  emotional  about 
it.  I  want  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  get 
back  to  the  time  when  we  had  those  dis- 
tinguished jurists  whom  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  thfe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary mentioned  a  minute  ago  when  he 
was  making  his  speech.  I  thought  then 
that  maybe  he  was  going  to  try  to  make 
this  bill  retroactive,  to  give  the  heirs  of 
former  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  benefit  of  these  increases.  Have  we 
not  done  enough  for  the  Supreme  Court? 
I  do  not  feel  sorry  for  any  of  these  men 
at  all. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
IcHORD]  pointed  out  that  the  total  judi- 
cial experience  of  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Court  was  approximately  14  years  or 
less  and  half  of  that  by  one  man. 

I  know  that  lawyers  at  times  get  very 
frustrated  when  they  read  the  decisions 
of  former  Supreme  Courts  and  then  find 
that  those  decisions  have  been  over- 
turned. We  do  not  know  what  the  law  of 
the  land  is.  We  wait  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  legislate  to  tell  us  what  they 
think  it  should  be. 

I  do  not  have  to  try  to  "butter  up" 
somebody  or  get  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
Court.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri.  I  intend  to  vote  the  way  I  feel 
they  want  me  to  vote.  That  is  the  way 
I  am  going  to  vote  here  today.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
the  other  Members  who  feel  that  way 
will  vote  this  bill  down,  as  it  should  be. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  1,  line  9: 

"Sec.  2.  The  increases  in  compensation 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  January  1,  1965." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dent,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5374)  relating  to  the  salaries  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  pwc- 


suant  to  House  Resolution  276,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Th  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  amiounced  that  the  "ayes"  had 
it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonam  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  178,  nays  202,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  39] 
YEAS— 178 


Adam.s 

Grabowski 

Nedzi 

Addabbo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nix 

Albert 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Anderson, 

Grider 

OHara,  111. 

Tenn. 

Grlffln 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Annunzio 

Griffiths 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Ashley 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Ottinger 

Asplnall 

Halpern 

Patten 

Bates 

Hamilton 

Pepper 

Bell 

Hanna 

Perkins 

Bingham 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pickle 

Blatnlk 

Hathaway 

Pike 

Hoggs 

Hawkins 

Pool 

Belling 

Hechler 

Price 

Brademas 

Helstoski 

Race 

Brooks 

Holifleld 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Burke 

Howard 

Resnlck 

Burton,  Calif. 

Huot 

Reuss 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Irwin 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jacobs 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Cahlll 

Jarman 

Rodino 

Cameron 

Joelson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Celler 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clevenger 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Karsten 

Rostenkowskl 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

Roush 

Gorman 

Kee 

Ryan 

Culver 

Keogh 

St.  Onge 

C\irtis 

King.  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Daddario 

King,  Utah 

SchmiUhauser 

Daniels 

Krebs 

Senner 

Dawson 

Leggett 

Sickles 

Delaney 

Lindsay 

Sisk 

Dent 

Long,  Md. 

Slack 

Denton 

Love 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dlggs 

McCarthy 

Stafford 

Dow 

McClory 

Stalbaum 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McCulloch 

Stratton 

Dwyer 

McDoweU 

Tenzer 

Dyal 

McFall 

Thomas 

Edmondson 

McGrath 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

McVlcker 

Thompson,  Tex. 

E^lenborn 

Machen 

Todd 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mackie 

Trimble 

Farbstein 

Madden 

Tunney 

Farnsley 

Main  lard 

Tupper 

Farnum 

Mathias 

Udall 

Fascell 

Matsunaga 

Ullman 

Foley 

Meeds 

Van  Deerlln 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Miller 

Vanik 

Ford. 

Minish 

Vigor!  to 

William  D. 

Mink 

Vivian 

Fraser 

Monagan 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Fielinghuysen 

Moorhead 

Weltner 

Gallagher 

Morgan 

White.  Idaho 

Glalmo 

Morse 

Wolff 

Gibbons 

Mosher 

Wyatt 

GUbert 

Moss 

Yates 

Gilligan 

MiUter 

Young 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  ni. 

Zablockl 

NAYS— 202 

- 

Abbitt 

Andrews, 

Andrews, 

Abernethy 

George  W. 

N.  Dak. 

Adair 

Andrews, 

Arends 

Anderson,  ni. 

Glenn 

Ashbrook 

I 


Ashmore 

Baldwin 

Bandstra 

Baring 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyiiUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Cabell 

Callan 

Callaway 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingcll 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Felghan 
Findley 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 


Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Gray 

Grelgg 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hansen, Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kiuikel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Michel 

Mills 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morris 

Morrison 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 
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O'Konskl 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

PeUy 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid.  HI. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

Baylor 

Schlsler 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Younger 


AjTes 

Barrett 

Boland 

Bonner 

Broom  field 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carey 

Carter 

Ccderberg 

Conte 

Craley 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Fallon 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Prledel 


Garmatz 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hall 

Hanley 

Herlong 

Holland 

Kelly 

Kirwan 

Khiczynskl 

McDade 

Macdonald 

Martin,  Masa. 

May 

Mize 

Morton 

O'Neill,  Mas^. 

Phllbln 

Powell 


So  the  bill  was  rejecteq. 
The  Clerk  announced 


Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfield 
against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Mize  against. 

Mr.  Frledel  for,  with  Mrs.  May  against. 

Mr.  Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong 
against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  McDade  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.   Willis  vrtth  Mr.   Cederberg. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Ronan. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Craley. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 


J 


Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sikes 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Ton 

Whltten 
WldnaU 
WUlls 
Wright 


the  following 


1 

MJr'. 


pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mjr'.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  for,  wDth  Mr.  Whltten 
against. 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  WldnaU  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill 
just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARINE  EXPLORATION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT OP  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  5884)  to  provide  a  program 
for  the  marine  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  that  the  bill  be  re-referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


economic,   scientific.   Industrial,  and  family 
life;  and 

Whereas  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  and  women  are  engaged  In  the  practice 
of  professional  photography;  and 

Whereas  a  bllUon-doUar  industry  Is  gen- 
erated and  supported  by  the  activities  of  the 
professional  photographer;   and 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  professional  pho- 
tographer is  used  by  Industry  In  product 
design,  research,  manufacture,  the  promo- 
tion of  safety,  training,  purchasing,  and 
sales;  and 

Whereas  professional  photography  com- 
municates and  educates  and  Ulustrates  In 
advertising,  in  our  courts,  on  our  farms;  and 

Whereas  In  our  reach  toward  outer  space, 
In  our  search  of  the  oceans'  depth,  and  In 
research  In  our  hospitals  and  laboratories 
throughout  the  land  the  professional  pho- 
tographer serves  the  cause  of  science;  and 

Whereas  the  professional  photographer 
records  history  for  our  edification  today  and 
the  benefit  of  our  posterity;  and 

Whereas  professional  photography  as  an 
art  form  has  enriched  the  cultural  life  of 
America;  and 

Whereas  professional  photography  con- 
tinues In  Its  traditional  role  of  remembrance 
and  recording  those  we  love:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  a  tribute  to 
the  professional  photographer  and  his  many 
works  and  In  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  professional  photography  In  our  life  today 
and  In  America's  future,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  May  2  through  May 
8,  1965,  as  Professional  Photography  Week, 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  47)  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  2  through  May  8,  1965,  as  "Pro- 
fessional Photography  Week,"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  professional  photography  is  vital 
to  the  economy  and  welfare  of  our  Nation, 
touching  upon  every  aspect  of  this  country's 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
who  are  interested  should  consider  sign- 
ing one  or  both  of  the  petitions  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  that  are  intended  to  bring 
up  for  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  the  discharge  rule  the  ques- 
tion of  repealing  certain  excise  taxes. 

January  4,  when  Congress  met,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  7  to  repeal  the  retailer's 
excise  taxes  on  toilet  preparations, 
jewelry  and  related  items,  ladies  hand- 
bags, luggage  and  the  like,  and  furs  and 
fur-trimmed  coats. 

Thirty  legislative  days  after  the  bill 
was  introduced,  I  placed  petition  No.  2  on 
the  Clerk's  desk,  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  from  further 
consideration  when  the  petition  is  signed 
by  218  Members,  which  of  course  would 
bring  it  up  before  the  House  under  the 
discharge  rule. 

When  petition  No.  2  for  discharge  was 
filed,  I  also  filed  a  rule  which  went  before 
the  Rules  Committtee.  At  the  end  of 
7  legislative  days,  a  discharge  peti- 
tion was  filed,  petition  No.  4,  to  discharge 
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the  Committee  on  Rules  when  218  Mem- 
bers have  signed  the  petition.  The  rule 
will  permit  the  bill  to  be  taken  up  and 
voted  on.  up  or  down,  without  amend- 
ments, as  tax  bills  are  usually  handled, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

A  search  of  the  records  discloses  that 
since  this  Congress  met,  103  bills  in- 
volving repeal  of  certain  excise  taxes 
have  been  introduced  by  103  Members  of 
the  House.  58  Democrats  and  45  Re- 
publicans. 

SMALL   BUSINESS 

Small  business  concerns  over  the  Na- 
tion are  especially  interested  in  getting 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  7  adopted.  It  is 
believed  that  these  particular  excise 
taxes  should  be  repealed  without  further 
delay  since  they  are  the  most  trouble- 
some and  cause  the  greatest  injustices 
among  the  excise  taxes. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  representing  40,000  independ- 
ent small  businessmen  throughout  the 
Nation,  in  its  bulletin  of  January  6, 1965, 
issued  by  Willard  B.  Simmons,  executive 
secretary,  stated: 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
cosmetics,  toiletries,  leather  goods,  etc.  has 
been  Introduced  in  the  House  of  the  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas.  The  measure  Is  expected  to  be  en- 
acted since  President  Johnson  favors  the 
legislation  and  he  has  so  declared  himself  in 
a  public  statement.  Nevertheless  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  retailers  of  the  country  to  Join 
in  an  aggressive  campaign  to  expedite  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  measure  Is  Identi- 
fied as  H.R.  7. 

The  repeal  of  the  retail  excise  tax  is  long 
overdue.  It  was  enacted  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  expenses  of  war  and 
the  original  levy  was  20  percent.  It  was 
reduced  to  10  percent  tlirough  the  efiforts 
for  the  most  part  of  the  NARD. 

The  reduction  In  the  amoimt  of  the  levy 
has  not  changed  the  nuisance  and  liability 
that  the  retailers  of  the  covered  products 
have  to  endure.  Merchants  in  general  have 
continually  leveled  words  of  anger  In  de- 
nunciation of  the  Federal  excise  tax  levy. 
For  a  long  time  they  had  to  endiure  the  re- 
sentment of  customers  from  whom  the  excise 
tax  levy  was  collected.  Cosmetics  in  par- 
ticular are  necessaries  to  women  and  to 
classify  them  as  Ivixuries  Is  unfair.  It  never 
could  be  defended  as  a  legitimate  levy  except 
for  revenue  in  the  period  of  a  war. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  has  advocated  the  repeal  of 
these  taxes  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
now  the  association  will  naturally  make 
a  special  effort  to  get  Members  of  the 
House  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  get  the 
repeal  enacted  into  law  a^  quickly  as 
possible. 

In  addition  to  the  druggists,  there  are 
many  other  small  business  organizations 
interested  in  repeal  of  these  particular 
excise  taxes,  who  will  also  make  a  special 
effort  to  get  consideration  from  Congress 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Any  Member  of  the  House  who  Is  In- 
terested should  either  consider  signing 
petition  No.  2  or  petition  No.  4,  or  both. 
Possibly  we  should  give  consideration  to 
making  a  special  effort  to  get  petition  No. 
4  signed  by  218  Members  and  get  It  up 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  further  time 
to  consider  repealing  other  excise  taxes. 


HOW    MEMBERS    SIGN    PETITION 

As  each  Member  of  the  House  knows. 
In  order  to  sign  a  discharge  petition.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  Member  make  a 
request  at  the  Clerk's  desk  when  the 
House  Is  in  session  and  ask  for  the  peti- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  signing  it.  This, 
of  course,  can  only  be  done  while  the 
House  is  in  session.  That  is  the  reason 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  a  petition  signed. 
If  a  petition  could  be  carried  around  to 
the  Members,  it  would  be  a  much  easier 
matter,  but  this  cannot  be  done.  It  must 
be  signed  while  the  House  is  In  session. 
That  creates  quite  a  deterrent,  and  this 
diflBculty  should  be  brought  to  the  Mem- 
ber's attention. 

WHEN    DISCHARGE   PETITION    TAKEN    UP 

Discharge  petition  day  Is  on  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  Mondays  of  every  month 
that  Congress  is  In  session.  In  order  for 
a  petition  to  be  considered  on  discharge 
calendar  day,  it  must  be  on  file  7  legis- 
lative days  preceding.  That  means  if  we 
are  to  get  the  bill  up  on  April  26— a  dis- 
charge committee  calendar  day — we 
must  complete  the  218  signatures  by 
April  8.  which  would  permit  it  to  go  into 
the  Record  that  night.  That  would  allow 
for  7  legislative  days  that  the  House 
could  be  in  session  preceding  April  26 
and  would  assuie  the  bill  coming  up  on 
April  26. 

So  the  challenge  Is  to  women  who  feel 
discriminated  against,  small  business- 
men, and  others  who  are  particularly 
concerned  about  this  proposal,  to  try  to 
persuade  218  Members  «f  the  House  to 
sign  discharge  petition  No.  4 — or  peti- 
tion No.  2 — before  the  House  adjourns 
for  the  day  on  April  8. 

ELIMINATION    OF  FEDERAL   EXCISE   TAXES   ON 
CERTAIN   ITEMS 

The  present  ad  valorem  tax  rate  on 
these  items  in  H.R.  7  is  10  percent.  These 
Items  have  been  subjected  to  a  discrimi- 
natory so-called  luxury  tax  for  over  20 
years,  first  Imposed  In  1943  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  quickly  raise  additional 
wartime  revenue.  After  ihe  war  ended 
the  tax  was  retained  as  an  anti-Infla- 
tionary measure  against  tremendous 
pent-up  consumer  purchasing  power. 
All  during  this  time  and  up  until  1954  the 
items  in  my  bUl  were  taxed  at  a  stiff  20 
percent,  Mr.  Speaker.  Finally,  In  1954, 
Congress  In  Its  wisdom  reduced  the  ad 
valorem  rate  on  these  items  to  10  percent. 
But  even  10  percent  is  unreasonably  high 
and  constitutes  In  truth  not  a  tax  but  an 
actual  penalty.  It  Is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress again  gave  this  matter  Its  careful 
attention  after  the  passage  of  nearly  11 
years.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  proposes 
that  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  these  items 
be  abolished  entirely.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  reasons  are  persuasive  for  im- 
mediate elimination  of  this  annoying  and 
onerous  burden,  and  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  the  administration  strongly  sup- 
ports my  position. 

Removal  of  these  Federal  taxes  wUl 
relieve  the  Nation's  consumers  of  a  bur- 
den of  approximately  $550  million  a  year. 
This  will  give  needed  stimulation  im- 
mediately to  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  will  thus  contribute  to  business  ac- 
tivity and  employment.    Our  strongest 


antipoverty    remedy    Is    a    prosperous 
economy. 

However,  many  authoritative  sources 
both  In  and  outside  Government,  are 
seriously  concerned  whether  our  present 
high  level  of  economic  activity  will  con- 
tinue throughout  1965.  Unless  we  can 
maintain  this  level,  our  overall  prosperity 
will  be  in  jeopardy  and  unemployment 
already  too  high,  will  no  doubt  zoom  as 
recession  sets  in. 

So  the  reasons  for  first  having  such  a 
tax  no  longer  exist.  The  Nation  is  not 
In  a  military  emergency  as  we  were  in 
1943,  nor  do  we  any  longer  have  a  valid 
reason  to  discourage  the  purchase  of 
the  items  listed  in  my  bill.  Our  present 
economic  expansion  which  has  continued 
for  more  than  4  Whole  years  has  been 
remarkably  free  of  inflationary  tenden- 
cies. Therefore,  since  there  are  no  genu- 
ine justifications  of  these  taxes,  it  is  ob- 
vious then  that  they  constitute  unfair 
discrimination  of  the  worse  sort  and 
Congress  should  wake  up  to  this  fact. 

In  smnmary,  and  as  has  been  repeated 
before,  removal  of  these  taxes  on  these 
Items,  many  of  which  are  not  and  never 
were  "luxuries",  but  are  necessities,  will 
stimulate  business  and  employment,  not 
only  in  those  industries  directly  affected, 
but  also  in  other  Industries,  since  con- 
sumers will  pay  less  for  many  of  these 
items  and  have  more  money  left  over  for 
purchases  of  other  items.  Some  of  these 
taxes  enter  directly  Into  business  costs 
and  a  reduction  of  such  costs  is  desirable. 
Furthermore,  this  reform  would  provide 
a  more  equitable  tax  system  by  removing 
those  unjustifiable  and  discriminatory 
high  tax  rates. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Members  when  they 
consider  this  bill  will  agree  that  these 
nuisance  taxes  ought  to  be  repealed  and 
thus  give  the  economy  a  boost  at  a  time 
when  It  Is  most  needed. 


FREEDOM  MARATHON 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imoiis  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening 
at  the  entrance  of  the  White  House  a 
symbolic  freedom  torch  was  handed  to 
President  Johnson's  assistant.  Clifford 
Alexander,  by  a  group  of  young  runners 
who  had  carried  the  unlighted  torch  in 
relays  from  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  In  New  York  City  to  Washington. 
It  was  a  thrilling  sight  to  see  the  comple- 
tion of  this  freedom  marathon  at  about 
6:15  p.m.  on  March  16.  It  had  started  on 
Sunday.  March  14  at  about  9:45  p.m. 
Eighteen  runners — dedicated  young  men 
and  women — traversed  the  230  miles 
along  Route  1  through  rain  and  snow, 
darkness  and  daylight,  to  demonstrate 
the  depth  of  the  outrage  of  the  youth  of 
New  York  about  the  tragic  events  in 
Selma.  The  runners  were  joined  in 
Baltimore  by  a  courageous  young  woman 
student  from  Morgan  State  College. 

The  freedom  marathon  was  sponsored 
by  the  Adult  Volunteer  Service  Corps 
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and  executed  by  the  Youth  Leadership 
Corps  Both  of  these  volunteer  corps  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Volunteer 
Services  Department  of  the  Associated 
Community  Teams,  a  project  dedicated  to 
improving  the  Harlem  community  which 
was  initiated  under  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime. 

The  following  18  rimners  participated 
In  the  rim  from  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  to  the  White  House:  Joseph 
Batchelor,  Carol  CrutherB,  Bruce  Dancis. 
Jerrome  Duncan,  James  Hardy,  Ronald 
Harris,  Dwight  Loines,  Paul  McCall, 
Gerald  Mitchiun,  Grady  Parker,  Trip- 
plett  Perry,  Alvin  Powers,  Jr.,  Gloria 
Schrouder,  Don  Shepherd,  Anthony 
Spencer,  Patricia  Stitt,  Leonard  Sullivan, 
and  Vivian  Waller. 

The  ruruiers  were  accompanied  by 
Carl  Johnson,  associate  director  of  ACT; 
Miss  Gwendolyn  Jones,  director,  volun- 
teer services  department;  Miss  Ethel 
George,  chairman.  Adult  Volimteer 
Service  Corps;  Carole  Aldridge,  Gladys 
Harrington,  Georgia  L.  McMurray,  Art 
Edwards,  and  Bill  Smith. 

The  unlighted  torch  represented  the 
snufl&ng  out  of  freedom  and  liberty  In 
Alabama.  When  Anthony  Spencer,  in 
presenting  the  freedom  torch  to  the 
President's  assistant,  urged  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  light  it  and  keep  the  fiame 
of  freedom  and  liberty  burning,  he  spoke 
for  all  Americans.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Youth  Leadership  Corps  under  the 
presidency  of  James  Hardy  and  all  those 
who  were  involved  for  their  initiative 
and  determination. 

At  this  time  of  national  outrage  over 
the  denial  of  human  rights  it  is  heart- 
ening to  witness  the  bonds  which  tie  the 
citizens  of  New  York  to  the  courageous 
people  of  Selma  whose  rights  are  so 
flagrantly  trampled.  The  commitment 
shown  by  the  freedom  runners  deserves 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  statement  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
was  presented  by  Miss  Ethel  M.  George, 
chairman.  Adult  Volunteer  Service 
Corps: 

Text  of  Statement  Presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, March  16,  1965 

Mr.  President,  we  present  this  unlit  free- 
dom torch  in  protest  to  the  atrocities  which 
have  been  perpetrated  on  the  citizens  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  also  In  a  demonstration  of 
massive  unity  and  support  with  Negroes 
throughout  the  South  In  their  struggle  to 
exercise  one  of  their  basic  and  paramo\int 
civil  rights — the  right  to  register  and  vote. 
We,  the  Adult  Volunteer  Service  Corps  of  the 
Associated  Community  Teams,  along  with 
many  supporters  of  our  yotmg  freedom  run- 
ners, started  this  historic  relay  marathon 
from  the  George  Washington  Bridge  with  an 
unlit  torch.  At  the  other  end  of  this  Island 
of  Intrigue,  New  York  City,  there  stands  a 
lady  with  a  welcoming  torch  of  hope  and  lib- 
erty for  millions  who  have  come  from  foreign 
shores  seeking  human  fulfillment. 

The  Invitation  sent  out  by  this  lady  reads 
as  follows: 

"Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame 
With  conquering  limb  astride  from  land  to 
land; 


Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates 

Shall  stand  a  mighty  woman  with  a  torch, 

whose 
Flame  is  the  imprisoned  lightning, 
And  her  name.  Mother  of  Exiles. 
Prom  her   beacon   hand  glows  world-wide 

welcome; 
Her   mild   eyes   command    the    alr-brldged 

harbor       ^ 
That  twin  cities  frame. 
'Keep   ancient  lands,   your  storied  pomp  I' 

cries  she,  with  silent  lips. 
'Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 

me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!' " 

Sir.  when  we  started  out  on  this  long  and 
dark  marathon,  we.  the  Negroes  In  this  coun- 
try did  not  have  a  lighted  torch.  Whatever 
flicker  of  liberty  the  Negro  has  had  In  this 
country  has  been  extinguished  by  the  assas- 
sins of  the  many  soldiers  for  freedom  such 
as  Medgar  Evers,  Mack  Parker.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  our  most  recent,  the  Reverend  J. 
Reeb.  Whatever  ray  of  light  the  Negro  might 
have  had  has  been  put  out  by  the  flagrant 
disobedience  of  human  laws  by  elected  offi- 
cials who  choose  to  be  elected  by  a  selected 
group  of  their  constituency.  Second,  we 
come  in  support  of  the  legislative  proposals 
which  you  presented  to  the  Joint  session  of 
Congress  last  evening.  We.  too,  believe  that 
our  Federal  Government  must  now  take 
measures  to  Insure  that  every  citizen  Is 
allowed  to  exercise  his  basic  constitutional 
right  to  vote. 

We,  therefore,  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
as  our  highest  Executive  of  this  Nation  and 
the  pace  setter  of  the  free  world,  to  use  your 
Influence  of  your  office  so  that.  Indeed,  the 
dream  will  become  a  fact  "We  shall  over- 
come." 

Ethel  M.  George, 

Chairman,  Adult  Volunteer  Service  Corps. 


and  noted  "It  is  significant  and  satisfj^ing 
that  one  of  the  Nation's  major  industries 
has  chosen  to  take  advantage  of  Mis- 
souri's excellent  industrial  facilities." 

Clifford  D.  Siverd,  general  manager  of 
Cyanamid's  agricultural  division  at 
Princeton,  N.J.,  described  the  plant  as 
the  company's  largest  venture  In  Mis- 
souri and  that  it  held  "the  greatest  po- 
tential for  growth."  He  said  the  unit 
would  be  one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind 
serving  the  Midwest  and  would  become 
the  focal  point  for  "our  agricultural  mar- 
keting activities  geared  to  serve  the 
growing  needs  of  the  Midwest  heartland." 

The  Hannibal  plant  was  announced  by 
Cyanamid  in  November  as  part  of  a  $60 
million  program  to  expand  the  company's 
manufacturing  capacity  for  agricultural 
and  industrial  chemicals. 

The  plant  will  have  storage  for  25,000 
tons  of  ammonia,  barged  uprlver  frcan 
Cyanamid's  Fortier  plant  near  New  Or- 
leans, and  will  produce  133,000  tons  of 
ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer  annually. 
It  is  schediiled  to  be  in  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1966. 

Citing  the  future  growth  potential, 
Siverd  noted  Cyanamid's  history  as  a 
pioneer  In  agriculture.  "The  company 
was  established  In  1907  to  manufacture 
the  first  commercially  practical  synthetic 
nitrogen  fertilizer,"  he  said,  "and  our 
growth  has  kept  pace  with  progress.  To- 
day, the  company's  agricultural  division 
is  one  of  the  world's  largest  suppliers  of 
agricultural  chemicals." 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
MARK  TWAIN  REGION  OF  MIS- 
SOURI 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  industrial  progress  being  made  In  the 
Mark  Twain  region  of  Missouri,  thanks 
to  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  business  community,  the  Missouri 
State  government,  and  the  industrial 
concern  involved — the  American  Cyana- 
mid agricultural  division  of  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Business,  government,  and  community 
leaders  joined  with  oflacials  of  American 
Cyanamid  Co.,  on  March  12,  In  cere- 
monies marking  the  start  of  construc- 
tion at  the  Marlon  County  site  of  a  major 
nitrogen  products  complex  scheduled  to 
be  operational  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes  played  a  ma- 
jor role  In  extending  the  State's  ofBcial 
welcome  to  the  Hannibal  area's  newest 
Industry.  He  offered  Cyanamid  oflBcials 
the  "full  measure  of  Missouri  hospitality" 


MRS.  ARABELLA  DENNISTON 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  £iddress  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mrs.  Arabella  Dennlston,  my  assistant 
since  1963,  died  last  Friday.  She  was  a 
warm-hearted  and  lively  person,  never 
too  busy  to  hear  people's  problems  and 
to  give  what  help  was  needed.    In  the 

2  years  she  served  with  me  since  retiring 
as  administrative  secretary  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women,  Mrs. 
Dennlston  assisted  himdreds  of  workers 
in  wiiuiing  jobs  with  Government  and 
private  Industry.  Her  many  friends  In 
the  Baltimore  area  and  in  our  Capital 
mourn  her.  Her  associates  on  my  staff 
mourn  her.  I  mourn  her.  Since  Mrs. 
Deruiiston  died  in  the  service  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  fitting  that 
her  obituary,  and  the  memorial  of  her 
church,  be  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  14, 

1965] 

Arabella  Denniston,  61,  Aid  to 

Congressman 

Arabella  L.  Dennlston,  61,  staff  aid  to 
Representative  Clarence  D.  Long,  Democrat, 
of  Maryland,  died  of  cancer  Friday  In  Provi- 
dence Hospital,  where  she  had  been  con- 
fined since  early  January.  She  lived  at  2505 
13th  Street  NW. 
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She  was  for  many  years  administrative 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  serving  as  personal  confidant  to 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  noted  educator  and 
founder  of  the  organization,  who  died  In 
1955. 

Born  in  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.,  Mrs.  Dennis- 
ton  was  educated  at  the  Daytona  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Training  School  for 
Negro  Girls,  which  later  became  Bethune-, 
Cookman  College. 

Before  coming  to  Washington  In  1935,  she 
served  as  secretary  to  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  AFL-CIO;  Lester  Granger,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Urban  League;  and 
Frank  Crosswaith  of  the  Negro  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  New  York  City. 

In  1936,  when  President  Roosevelt  named 
Mrs.  Bethune  Director  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration's  Division  of  Negro  Affairs, 
Mrs.  Denniston  became  Mrs.  Bethune's  con- 
fidential secretary. 

Her  duties  kept  her  in  close  contact  with 
the  White  House,  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  top  Government  officials,  including 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  director  of  the 
NYA  in  Texas. 

In  1963,  Representative  Long  appointed 
Mrs.  Denniston  to  be  his  personal  staff  liaison 
for  human  relations  problems  in  Federal 
agencies. 

During  her  illness,  Mrs.  Denniston  received 
get-well  messages  from  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  Mary- 
land Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes,  House  Speaker 
John  McCormack,  and  Maryland  Senators 
Joseph  D.  Ttdings  and  D.aniel  Brewster. 

Mrs.  Denniston  was  a  member  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  and  editor  of  the 
church  newspaper,  the  Plymouth  Prompter. 

She  was  a  life  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  and  a  founding 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Women's  Demo- 
cratic Club.  She  belonged  to  the  Washing- 
ton chapter  of  the  Negro  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

She  leaves  two  sister.  Addle  M.  Bomar,  of 
New  York,  and  Vernlta  H.  Walker,  of  Boston. 
Contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Ara- 
bella L.  Denniston  memorial  fund  of  Pl3mi- 
outh  Congregational  Church,  5313  North 
Capitol  Street. 

In  Memoriam 

Mrs.  Arabella  Denniston,  chairman  of  pub- 
licity committee,  died  on  March  12,  1965,  at 
Providence  Hospital  after  an  illness  of  2 
months. 

Do  not  grudge  Arabella  her  rest.  She  has 
at  last  become  free,  safe  and  immortal,  and 
ranges  joyous  through  the  boundless  heav- 
ens; she  has  left  this  low-lying  region  and 
has  soared  upward  to  that  place  which  re- 
ceived In  its  happy  bosom  the  souls  set  free 
from  the  chains  of  matter. 

Arabella  has  not  lost  the  light  of  day,  but 
has  obtained  a  more  enduring  light.  She 
has  not  left  us  but  has  gone  on  before. 

But  we  know  Arabella  Denniston  as  a  smil- 
ing and  sure  person.  Several  years  ago  she 
slipped  quietly  into  our  midst.  Almost  im- 
mediately, the  church  program  gleamed  with 
a  new  brightness.  She  has  moved  Just  as 
quietly  and  Just  as  surely  Into  the  central 
focus  of  a  host  of  church  activities.  The 
skill  of  her  touch  and  the  depth  of  her  plan- 
ning have  helped  to  entrench  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  In  the  highest  levels 
of  Christian  endeavor. 

Many  have  joined  her  swift  and  energetic 
pace  in  motivating  the  countless  projects  In 
which  she  has  been  Involved.  There  is  the 
"pink  tea,"  a  most  successful  venture,  and 
the  publicity  committee  In  which  her  arts 
of  persuasion  mingled  wltR  a  single  minded 
drive,  spurs  on  her  sometime  weary  associ- 
ates to  successfully  chronicle  the  events  of 
the  church. 
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With  deep  devotion  to  her  church,  she 
inspires  those  around  her  to  share  some  of 
the  multiple  duties.  There  Is  a  certain  assur- 
ance that  with  the  Investment  of  energy, 
time,  dedication,  replete  with  the  absence  of 
great  skills  and  vaults  of  funds,  that  in  some 
way  success  can  be  achieved.  And  such  It 
has  been.  Doubtless  there  Is  a  reason  for 
such  an  Infectious  determination  to  success. 
Certainly  It  Is  the  clear  sincerity  which  she 
brings  to  all  she  meets.  Without  affectation 
or  pretense,  there  Is  a  warmth  of  personality. 
The  personality  combines  with  a  simple 
charm  implemented  by  tremendous  per- 
suasive power.  It  Is  this  Inspirational  force 
which  brings  to  her  side  the  minds  and 
hands  of  the  gifted  and  the  not  so  gifted  In 
her  undertakings. 

Hers  Is  a  name  which  rolls  off  the  tongue 
attended  by  love  and  affection.  For  she  has 
toiled  mightily  in  the  vineyard  for  the  op- 
pressed children  of  God.  It  is  the  under- 
standing heart  which  has  itself  endured  the 
trial  and  knows  and  accepts  the  costs  of  de- 
liverance. 

We  Join  In  the  tribute  to  Arabella  for 
being  the  person  she  Is;  for  conceiving  the 
kind  of  Job  she  has  done  and  for  those  of  us 
she  has  touched  as  she  moves  up  life's  path- 
way. Her  touch,  no  less  than  others  to 
whom  homage  Is  due,  has  reached  Into  the 
streets,  the  roadways,  the  homes  great  and 
small  which  nestle  beside  them,  and  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  look  from  the  window 
to  see  the  coming  of  the  night. 


ONE  OP  THE  GREAT  ORATIONS  OP 
THE  AGES 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  test  of  oratory  is  the  sense  of  sin- 
cerity it  imparts  to  the  listeners.  Spon- 
taneous applause,  a  universal  arising  to 
the  feet  and  loud  clapping  of  the  hands, 
all  without  planning  or  prior  intent, 
comes  only  when  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  coined  in  the  well  of  sincerity, 
match  the  unspoken  sentiments  in  the 
hearts  of  the  audience. 

President  Johnson's  address  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  was  a 
great  jury  talk. 

By  all  the  recognized  standards  of  true 
oratory  it  was  one  of  the  great  orations 
of  the  ages. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  Members  of  this  body  have 
always  given  strong  support  to  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  this  Na- 
tion's soil  and  water  resources.  In  my 
opinion  this  has  been  the  foundation,  the 
base,  if  you  please,  for  the  phenomenal 
growth  and  development  of  our  country. 
A  study  of  history  reveals  to  us  that  no 


nation  has  ever  been  able  to  develop  in- 
dustry  or  provide  its  people  with  a  high 
standard  of  living  until  it  first  had  a  de- 
pendable supply  of  food,  fiber,  water  and 
raw  products  from  the  land. 

It  was  30  years  ago  this  coming  April 
that  the  Congress  wisely  passed  Public 
Law  46,  creating  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture.  One  year  later  it  established  the 
agricultural  conservation  program.  At 
that  time,  dust  storms,  gullies,  and  sheet 
erosion  were  eating  away  at  our  topsoil 
at  an  alanning  rate.  Fifty  million  acres 
of  our  finest  cropland  had  been  rendered 
unfit  for  further  crop  use,  and  more  was 
being  ruined  at  the  rate  of  1  million 
acres  per  year. 

On  February  26.  1937,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  wrote  Governors  of  all 
States.  He  recommended  that  State  gov- 
ernments promote  this  great  program  by 
passing  enabling  acts  permitting  land- 
owTiers  to  form  soil  conservation  districts 
The  response  by  States  to  this  national 
leadership  was  and  has  been  phenomenal 
Today  there  are  nearly  3,000  operating 
soil  conservation  districts  in  the  Nation— 
59  in  Florida. 

Technical  assistance  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  landowners  in 
soil  consei-vation  districts  enables  the  dis- 
tricts to  get  conservation  applied  to  the 
land.  ACP  cost  sharing  has  helped  fi- 
nance these  installations  but  the  greatest 
cost  has  been  borne  by  landowners  them- 
selves. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  set- 
ting a  national  policy  30  years  ago  to  con- 
serve our  soil  and  water  is  being  written 
across  the  face  of  our  land.  With  the 
help  of  the  technical  men  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  we  see  gullied 
wastelands  being  converted  to  timber  or 
to  wildlife  and  recreation  or  to  grass- 
land. 

Our  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram has  become  the  model  for  most  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  Every  year 
now  many  countries  send  one  or  more 
people  to  the  United  States  to  study  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  this  countiT 
in  our  conservation  program. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learn  that  a 
proposal  has  been  made  that,  if  adopted, 
would  seriously  cripple  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  change  a  30-year 
policy  of  the  Congress. 

I  refer  to  the  proposal  that  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  authorize  a  revolving 
fund  through  which  soil  conservation 
districts,  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
landowners  would  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
technical  assistance  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  used  in  planning  and 
applying  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  the  land.  The  proposal 
asks  for  a  $20  million  cutback  in  conser- 
vation technical  assistance  from  Federal 
funds  and  would  require  farmers  to  pay 
it. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  our  soil  con- 
servation district  officials  in  Florida  to  get 
their  opinion  on  the  effects  of  this  pro- 
posal, if  adopted.  Here  is  what  they  be- 
lieve : 

First.  Of  the  approximately  $360,000— 
Florida's  share  of  the  revolving  fund— 
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that  would  have  to  be  collected  from 
farmers  and  ranchers,  the  supervisors 
estimated  that  only  about  $9,000  would 
be  collected  next  year. 

Second.  District  supervisors  in  some 
soil  conservation  districts  will  make  a  big 
effort  to  get  financial  assistance  from 
county  commissioners. 

Third.  Without  the  money,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  would  be  forced  to 
dismiss  about  40  technicians.  This  is 
about  37  percent  of  the  presently  em- 
ployed men  giving  on-the-ground  help 
on  conservation  planning  and  applica- 
tion of  practices. 

Fourth.  Such  a  loss  of  technical  per- 
sonnel would  result  in  an  estimated  50  to 
60  percent  less  conservation  practices  ap- 
plied on  the  land  each  year.  Further,  it 
is  estimated  that  without  this  technical 
help  farmers  and  ranchers  would  spend 
$13  million  less  each  year  for  seed,  fer- 
tihzer,  machinery  and  equipment,  labor, 
and  earth-moving  contracts.  Many 
small  contractors  and  small  business 
dealers  would  be  adversely  affected. 

A  survey  completed  last  fall  showed 
that  an  additional  15  soil  conservation 
technicians  are  m-gently  needed  to  staff 
adequately  the  districts  so  they  could 
provide  enough  help  in  programs  now 
underway.  And  in  the  small  watershed 
program  in  Florida  we  have  18  applica- 
tions on  the  waiting  list  for  planning — 
about  a  4-year  backlog.  Also,  we  will 
have  three  watersheds  ready  for  con- 
struction next  year,  and  with  proposed 
funds  we  cannot  hope  to  start  more  than 
one. 

It  is  entirely  inappropriate  for  us  to 
provide  aid  for  distressed  groups  In  one 
area  and  deny  it  in  another.  We  must 
not  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We  must  not 
reverse  the  national  policy  of  support  for 
the  family  farm  and  for  farmers  least 
able  to  pay  for  essential  conservation 
work. 

Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  turning  the 
clock  back,  but  let  us  take  a  forward  step 
instead.  We  need  more,  not  less,  techni- 
cal help.  We  need  to  continue  the  cur- 
rent level  of  ACP  cost  sharing.  We  can- 
not afford  a  slowdown  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  silting  and  pollution  in  streams, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  harbora.  We  need  this 
program  to  help  develop  more  recre- 
ational and  wildlife  facilities  on  pri- 
vately owned  land.  And  there  is  no  pro- 
gram contributing  more  to  the  beauti- 
fication  of  the  American  countryside. 

There  is  also  proposed  a  reduction 
from  $220  to  $120  million  in  funds  used 
for  cost  sharing  in  the  application  of  con- 
servation measures  on  privately  owned 
lands.  I  vigorously  oppKDse  this  reduc- 
tion, too.  Conservation  is  everybody's 
business  and  farmers  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  every  citizen's  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  protection  of  soil  and 
water  resources. 

Prom  3  to  5  percent  of  these  funds 
are  used  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  provide  engineering  and  other 
technical  services  for  planning  and  in- 
stalling the  various  conservation  meas- 
ures in  accordance  with  scientific  needs 
of  the  land.  This  would  be  an  additional 
cutback  of  $3  to  $5  million  in  highly 


skilled  technicians  that  we  simply  can- 
not afford  to  lose. 

Landowners  and  operators  throughout 
this  great  Nation  have  made  effective 
use  during  the  past  30  years  of  technical 
assistance  and  cost  sharing  available  to 
them.  The  cost  has  been  small  com- 
pared to  results  obtained. 

More  technical  assistance,  not  less,  is 
what  landowners  and  operators  want  and 
need,  to  continue  this  great  work. 

The  least  this  great  Government  of 
ours  can  do  is  to  provide  needed  technical 
assistance  to  oiu-  people  on  the  land. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  this  89th 
Congress  put  the  brakes  on  soil  and  water 
conservation  work.  Let  us  not  turn  the 
clock  back. 


plete  1963-65  livestock  and  poultry  fig- 
ures are  as  follows : 

Livestock   and   poultry   inventory  report   aa 
of  Jan.  1 


THE  ECONOMIC  CRISES  ON 
THE  FAMILY  FARM 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
convening  of  the  Congress  this  year  I 
have  received  countless  letters  from 
farmers  in  my  district  expressing  con- 
cern, and  in  some  instances  almost  com- 
plete despair,  over  the  difficult  economic 
situation  they  are  facing.  This  mail 
does  not  represent  ^  flood  of  farm  letters 
prompted  by  some  lobby  group.  They 
are  individually  written  appeals  from 
hard-pressed  farmers  and  their  wives 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  their  Con- 
gressman the  inadequate  incomes  they 
are  trying  to  live  on. 

Mr.  George  Vikingstad  of  Blue  Earth, 
Minn.,  sent  me  a  clipping  from  the  local 
weekly  paper  in  Faribault  County  listing 
17  farm  auction  sales  in  one  issue.  Farm 
families  are  being  forced  to  sell  out  their 
farming  operations  and  often  to  leave 
their  family  homesteads  in  all  parts  of 
my  district.  Those  who  are  able  to  stay 
with  it  wonder  how  they  will  be  able  to 
provide  an  education  for  their  children 
when  about  all  they  can  earn  goes  out 
again  in  payment  of  higher  taxes,  higher 
operating  costs,  interest  on  operating 
loans,  and  payments  on  debts  incurred 
because  of  low  prices  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Farm  income  must  be  brought  up  to 
keep  pace  with  increased  farm  produc- 
tion costs  which  are  the  highest  in  his- 
tory— just  under  $30  billion  in  the  past 
year.  Meanwhile  farm  real  estate  debt 
has  risen  to  a  staggering  $18.8  billion— 
up  50  percent  since  1960  and  the  highest 
on  record.  The  farmer  is  paying  interest 
on  that  debt  at  a  average  rate  of  5.5  per- 
cent. Where  is  the  farmer  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  off  these  loans?  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  the  livestock  industry. 
Between  1963  and  1965,  while  the  number 
of  cattle  increased  by  almost  3.5  million, 
the  total  value  of  cattle  inventory  de- 
creased by  over  $2.5  billion.    The  com- 


Total 
number 

Total  value 

Cattle: 

1963 

103, 736, 000 
106, 743, 000 
107, 152, 000 

68,883,000 
68,119,000 
63,052,000 

29, 793, 000 
28,021,000 
26,668,000 

366, 823, 000 
369,959,000 
376,714,000 

6,475,000 
6,243,000 
6,471,000 

$14,743,380,000 

1964  -- -- 

13, 578, 029. 000 

1965    

12,215,275,000 

Hogs; 

1963-- 

1,618,794,000 

1964    

1,358,128,000 

1965    

1,317,842,000 

Sheep: 

1963-- - 

434.450,000 

1964 - 

395,943,000 

1965 

425,428,000 

Chickens: 

1963         

425.665,000 

1964  -- 

427, 544, 000 

1965 --- 

439,565,000 

Turkeys: 

1963 

28,451,000 

1964    - 

26, 714, 000 

1965 - - 

28.418.000 

Total  livestock  inventory  values 

Year  1963 —  $17,250,743,000 

Year  1964 15,786,358,000 

Year  1965 14,426,528,000 

Years  1963-65,  loss  in  value  of  total  live- 
stock Inventory,  $2,824,215,000. 

Years  1963-65,  loss  in  value  of  cattle  inven- 
tory, $2,528,105,000. 

Years  1963-65,  increase  In  number  of  cattle, 
3,416,000. 

Source:  StatidUcal  Reporting  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  will  someone 
please  explain  why  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  import  over  1.6  million  tons  of 
meat  during  1963  and  1964? 

In  addition  to  this  foreign  competi- 
tion, the  family  farmer  has  to  compete 
with  the  giant  corporate  farm  operators 
who  are  buying  Government  feed  grains 
at  below  cost  of  production.  To  com- 
poimd  this  problem  even  more,  the  low 
price  for  beef  will  cause  more  milk  and 
milk  products  to  be  crowded  into  the  al- 
ready overproducing  dairy  market  in  the 
face  of  the  lowest  per  capita  demand  in 
years. 

We  hear  so  much  talk  of  farm  subsi- 
dies these  days  and  more  often  than  not 
from  those  who  are  living  on  higher  in- 
comes and  standards  of  living  than  they 
had  ever  hoped  for.  But  who  is  being 
subsidized?  Part  of  the  answer  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  farm  receives  only  37  cents 
out  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar.  Those 
who  are  getting  the  other  63  cents  out  of 
the  consumer's  pocket  are  not  complain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  parity  ratio  of  farm 
income  has  been  75  percent  or  less  for 
the  past  year  and  for  the  past  4  years  has 
averaged  about  76  cents  but  never  over 
80  percent.  The  farmer  now  receives 
only  37  cents  out  of  the  consumer's  food 
dollar.  Neither  of  these,  figures  has  been 
so  low  since  the  depression-ridden  1930's. 
And  what  is  the  result? 

In  the  past  4  years  the  nvunber  of 
farms  in  the  United  States  has  declined 
by  almost  a  half  million — 435,000.  In  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota  there  will  be 
5,000  less  farms  in  1965  than  there  were 
in  1963. 
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Some  would  have  us  believe  that  about 
2.5  million  farmers  would  be  better  oflf 
leaving  the  farm.  Let  the  Government 
assist  them  in  this  "painful  transition" 
says  Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon. 
Where  did  the  executive  branch  get  the 
notion  that  this  "painful  transition"  was 
suddenly  necessary.  A  report  issued  in 
January  1962  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stated : 

The  findings  of  this  report  lend  no  support 
to  the  popular  impression  that  farm  tech- 
nological advance  (especially  mechanization) 
of  the  kind  thus  far  experienced  Is  Incom- 
patible with  an  agriculture  composed  pre- 
dominantly of  family-operated  farms. 

In  fact  "the  rapid  rates  of  farm  tech- 
nological advance  since  World  War  II 
have  been  associated  with  an  increasing 
dominance  of  family-operated  farms." 

So  then  somehow,  in  the  past  2  years, 
the  farm  question  has  shifted  from  the 
status  of  a  national  problem  to  a  chaotic 
disaster  which  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
panicky  action  of  "relocating"  70  percent 
of  those  who  are  now  said  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  problem — the  family  farm- 
ers. I  would  suggest  that  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  look  in  his  own  mirror. 
There  are  2.5  million  farmers  who  re- 
ceive only  20  percent  of  the  Government 
price-support  payment  funds.  (The 
other  80  percent  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
some  1  million  fai-mers  who  earn  over 
$9,500  per  year.)  In  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota,  23  percent  of  the  farms  re- 
ceive 53  percent  of  the  Grovernment  pay- 
ments. It  would  seem  that  the  existing 
farm  programs  operate  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

Consider  the  devastating  effect  on  our 
agricultural  economy  of  actions  taken  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the 
past  couple  years.  This  Government 
corporation  has  dumped  feed  grains  and 
wheat  on  the  market  at  prices  based  on 
105  percent  of  the  support  level.  Grain 
experts  estimate  that  during  this  past 
harvest  season,  when  CCC  dumped  150 
million  bushels  of  Government  wheat  on 
the  market,  the  result  was  to  depress  the 
market  by  20  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat. 
This  reduction  on  a  crop  of  some  1.2  bil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  represented  some 
$240  million  less  in  the  farmer's  pocket. 

The  com  market  has  also  been  flooded. 
Between  October  1961  and  September 
1964  the  CCC  dumped  1,180,013,000  bush- 
els of  com  through  the  Evanston  Com- 
modity Office  on  the  already  depressed 
market.  The  exact  figures  are  as  |ollows : 
ccc  sales  of  corn,  Evanston  Commodity 
Office.  October  1961-Septemher  1962 


March  17,  1965 


October  1961 

November  1961.. 
December  1961... 

January  1962 

February  1962 

March  1962 

April  1962 

May  1962 

June  1962 

July  1962 

August  1962 

September  1962.. 


Total. 


Parity 
price 


$1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.61 
1.61 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.61 


Market 

price 
(Chicago) 


CCC 
price 


$1.12 
1.12 
1.11 

i.og 

1.10 
1.12 
1.14 
1.17 
1.15 
1.14 
1.11 
1.13 


$0,964 

.976 

1.021 

1.055 

1.005 

.979 

1.006 

.999 

.964 

1.087 

1.023 

.970 


CCC 
quantity 
sold 
(thou- 
sands) 


$24.  .'532 

23.343 

46,332 

58,087 

79,389 

93,247 

176, 252 

48,687 

42,8.59 

958 

6,606 

8,578 


CCC    sales   of   com,    Evanston    Commodity 
Office,  October  1962-September  1963 


October  1962 

November  1962.. 
December  1962... 
January  1963... 
February  1963. . 

March  1963 

April  1963 

May  1963 

June  1963 

July  1963 

Aupust  1963 

September  1963.. 


Total. 


Parity 
price 


$1.61 
1.61 
1.62 
1.59 
1.69 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 
1.60 
1.59 
1.59 


Market 

price 
(Chicago) 


$1.13 
1.10 
1.16 
1.20 
1.21 
1.22 
1.21 
1.24 
1.31 
1.33 
1.33 
1.36 


CCC 
price 


$0,990 
1.022 
1.038 
1.087 
1.106 
1.100 
1.075 
1.005 
1.052 
1.286 
1.075 
1.058 


CCC 

quantity 
sold 
(thou- 
sands) 


$26,509 
18,583 
22,153 
40,682 
63,001 

132.  751 
78. 425 
60,934 
41,712 
281 
6,979 
11,787 


502,797 


CCC    sales    of    corn,    Evanston    Commodity 
Office,  October  1963-September  1964 


Parity 
price 

Market 

price 
(Chicago) 

CCC 
price 

CCC 
quantity 
sold 
(thou- 
sands) 

October  1963 

November  1963.. 
December  1963... 

January  1964 

February  1964... 

March  1964 

April  1964 

May  1964 

June  1964 

July  1964 

Au?ust  1964 

September  1964.. 

$1.59 
1.59 
1.69 
1.66 
1.56 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
1.56 
1.56 
1.66 

$1.24 
1.17 
1.23 
1.24 
1.22 
1.24 
1.26 
1.29 
1.27 
1.24 
1.26 
1.29 

$1. 381 
1.189 
1.247 
1.201 
1.274 
1.225 
1.078 
1.137 
1.140 
1.092 
1.094 
1.164 

$4,958 

7,225 

10,533 

10.080 

12,807 

3,994 

3,206 

2,008 

4,419 

695 

1,988 

1.419 

Total 

63,444 

613, 772 


It  is  ironic  to  note  that  the  support 
level  upon  which  this  release  price  is 
based  is  74  percent  of  parity— not  90 
or  100  percent  as  was  once  advocated  by 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary,  who  was  such  a  great  ex- 
ponent of  high  supports  before  he  came 
into  office,  did  not  set  supports  high  when 
he  had  the  authority  to  do  so.  And  to 
compound  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers, 
he  has  dumped  government  grain  on  the 
market  to  force  down  the  price.  He  has 
put  the  Government  in  control  of  the 
grain  trade  and  forced  the  grain  fanner 
to  deal  with  the  Government. 

This  policy  of  depressing  the  market 
by  various  methods,  then  abating  only 
enough  to  hold  the  prices  relatively  stable 
at  disgustingly  low  levels  and  crowing 
about  the  new  "stable  farm  economy" 
cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer  by  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  contended 
that  the  resale  price  on  CCC  commodi- 
ties should  be  higher  than  the  price  sup- 
port rate.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be 
to  advocate  that  price  supports  serve  as 
a  ceiling  rather  than  a  floor  under  the 
market.  Dumping  actions  of  the  CCC  In 
the  past  few  years  have  depressed  the 
market  because  of  the  low  resale  price, 
and  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  take 
action  to  allow  the  market  to  rise  above 
present  levels. 

Again  in  this  session  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  set  the  release  price  on  CCC 
feed  grains  and  food  grains  at  120  per- 
cent of  the  support  price  plus  necessary 
carrying  charges.  I  have  advocated  this 
approach  in  past  years  and  now  recent 
experience  proves  the  accuracy  of  my 
original  statements.    A  recent  radio  bul- 


letin of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Termi- 
nal  Association  cited  my  proposal  in  its 
broadcast  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  GTA  Dally  Radio  Roundup  Jan. 
18,  1965] 
Several  Members  of  Congress  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  have  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  raise  the  price  at 
which  It  goes  into  the  market  to  sell  wheat 
and  feed  grains. 

As  you  know,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  Government  wheat  have  been 
sold,  and  still  are  being  sold,  at  105  percent 
of  the  support  price  plus  very  nominal 
carrying  charges. 

As  long  as  this  Government  wheat  1b 
readily  available  to  millers  and  exporters  at 
such  a  low  price.  It  acts  as  a  price  ceiling  in 
the  regular  grain  markets.  And  that  is  Just 
what  USDA  wants  to  accomplish  with  its 
105-percent  formula. 

One  measure  that  is  typical  of  efforts  by 
legisaltors  to  bring  about  a  change  was  In- 
troduced  by  Representative  Ancher  Nelsin 
of  Minnesota.  It  would  raise  CCC's  selling 
price  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  120  per- 
cent of  the  loan  rate  plus  actual  carrying 
charges  and  interest. 

Members  of  Congress  from  both  political 
parties  are  expressing  concern  over  the  low 
CCC  selling  prices.  And  Chey  are  reported 
to  be  receiving  angry  complaints  from  their 
constituents  back  home  because  of  the  price 
ceiling  imposed  by  the  CCC  practices. 

GTA's  General  Manager  M.  W.  Thatcher 
has  been  hammering  hard  on  this  Issue  be- 
cause of  the  cost  to  fanners  and  their  co- 
operatives. 

During  the  last  harvest  Commodity  Credit 
dumped  150  million  bushels  of  wheat  on  the 
market  displacing  sales  that  could  have  been 
made  by  farmers  and  their  representatives. 
It  Is  reliably  estimated  that  If  CCC  had  held 
this  wheat  off  the  market  and  not  exer- 
cised Its  celling  price  powers,  farmers  would 
have  received  20  cents  per  bushel  more  for 
the  wheat  they  sold.  In  addition,  the  fact 
that  market  prices  were  kept  artificially  low 
forced  farmers  to  use  the  loan  program  more 
than  they  would  have  if  market  prices  had 
been  allowed  to  climb.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  bushels  would  have  been  sold  directly  into 
market  channels  instead  of  going  Into  the 
Goverrunent  loan  program. 

Many  regard  this  operation  as  self-defeat- 
ing. USDA  says  the  purpose  of  the  price 
ceilings  Imposed  by  CCC  Is  to  punish  non- 
compliers,  those  who  don't  take  part  In 
Government  programs.  Unfortunately,  all 
the  compilers  are  being  punished,  too,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  CCC  was  created  to  help 
farmers,  surely  not  to  punish  them. 

Although  some  of  CCC's  policies  and  ac- 
tivities are  being  sharply  criticized  by  farm- 
ers and  market  people  around  the  Nation 
these  days,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  farm  programs  for  more  than  30  years 
have  been  extremely  helpful  to  producers. 
They  have  prevented  bitter  economic  col- 
lapses In  agriculture  and  will  continue  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  as  many  years 
as  anyone  can  see  ahead.  Yet,  adjustments 
always  are  necessary  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions, and  It  now  appears  that  raising  the 
CCC  selling  price  to  120  or  125  percent  of 
loan  value  would  be  advisable.  That  Is  why 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  has  been  in- 
troduced and  will  be  one  of  the  Important 
matters  taken  up  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  has  to  be  done 
to  prevent  the  "Great  Society"  from  be- 
coming the  "Great  Disparity"  in  rural 
America.  I  do  not  mean  that  welfare 
assistance  should  be  doled  out  to  2.5  mil- 
lion farm  families  who  at  present  are  ex- 
periencing low  income  problems.  We 
must  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
realize  his  fair  share  of  the  increasing 
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national  income.  During  the  past  year 
fanners  spent  in  excess  of  $3  billion  for 
new  equipment — a  figure  three  times  as 
much  as  the  great  steel  Industry  spent 
on  new  plants  and  equipment.  The 
farmers  spent  another  $3  billion  for 
maintenance  and  petroleum  products. 
Add  to  these  figures  the  billions  which 
are  spent  by  farmers  for  such  items  as 
fertilizer,  tires,  spraying  material,  drugs, 
and  hundreds  of  other  items,  and  we  can 
well  understand  why  more  than  10  mil- 
lion people  in  private  industry  depend  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  3.5  million 
farm  operators.  The  displacement  of 
2.5  million  farmers  would  involve  7  to 
8  million  farm  people  and  millions  more 
who  depend  on  them  for  income. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  parity  price  ratio  down 
through  the  past  few  years.  This  figure 
stood  at  92  in  1953  and  has  gone  down  to 
75  in  1964.  The  following  table  indicates 
the  steady  decline  in  the  parity  ratio: 


Calendar  year : 

1953-. 

1957 

1959 -. 

1960 

1961 - 

1962 

1963 

1964  (preliminary) 


Parity  price  ratio 

,» 92 

.^ 82 

.^ 81 

.» 80 

.;- —  79 

.. 79 

.♦ 78 

75 


■t- 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  parity  ratio  figure  of 
75  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  since  1934. 
All  of  us  who  have  had  any  farm  expe- 
rience realize  what  the  agricultural  sit- 
uation was  In  1934.  These  were  the  de- 
pression years,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  no- 
body was  speaking  of  the  Great  Society, 
and  here  today  we  find  our  farmers  in 
a  cost-price  squeeze  which  is  denying 
them  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  Income. 
If  the  farmer  is.  the  forgotten  man  in 
the  Great  Society  as  he  was  out  on  the 
New  Frontier,  then  the  great  prosperity 
being  enjoyed  by  other  segments  of  our 
society  is  in  danger  of  being  plowed 
under. 


INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS BILL  TO  COMPLETE  THE 
SYSTEM  ON  SCHEDtJLE— H.R.  6391 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  approve  the  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  completing,  and  to  revise 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for, 
the  Interstate  System.  You  may  recall 
that  on  March  11,  1965,  I  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  6141. 

The  bUl  which  I  introduced,  H.R.  6141, 
is  identical  to  one  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kluczynski,  the  respected  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  I  intro- 
duced it  to  demonstrate  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  interstate  highway  program 
and  the  urgent  need  for  providing  the 
necessary  additional  funds  for  its  con- 
tinuation. The  bill  was  prepared  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  provides  for  au- 


thorizations through  fiscal  year  1972.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  existing  law  pro- 
vides for  authorizations  only  through  fis- 
cal year  1971,  and  the  Interstate  High- 
way program  should  be  completed  In 
1972.  I  do  not  believe  that  completion 
of  the  program  should  be  postponed  be- 
yond 1972. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing  the 
bill  to  provide  increased  authorizations 
for  the  Interstate  System  In  a  total 
amount  identical  to  that  in  H.R.  6141, 
but  adjusted  to  continue  through  fiscal 
year  1971  only  and  thus  not  stretch  out 
the  program. 

A  copy  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6391,  follows: 

H.R.  6391 
A  bin  to  approve  the  estimate  of  cost  of  com- 
pleting, and  to  revise  the  authorization  of 
appropriation  for,  the  Interstate  System 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
estimate  of  cost  of  completing  the  Interstate 
System  In  each  State,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  January  13,  1965,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104(b)  (5)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  and  published  as  House  Document 
Numbered  42,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first 
session.  Is  hereby  approved  as  the  basis  for 
making  the  apportionment  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  the  Interstate  System  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  improvement,  inclu- 
sive of  necessary  bridges  and  tunnels,  of  the 
Interstate  System,  Including  extensions 
thereof  through  urban  areas,  designated  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  103  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  additional  sum  of  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1957, 
which  sum  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorization heretofore  made  for  that  year,  the 
additional  sum  of  $1,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1958,  the  additional 
sum  of  $2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1959.  the  additional  sum  of 
$2,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1960,  the  additional  sum  of  $1,800,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  31,  1961,  the 
additional  sum  of  $2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  the  additional 
sum  of  $2,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  the  additional  sum  of 
$2,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,700,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  the 
additional  sum  of  $2,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  the  additional 
sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  the  additional  sum  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  the  additional  sum  of  $4,000,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  the  additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $3,785,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida in  adding  my  remarks  to  what  he 
has  said.  He  is  absolutely  correct  in 
his  announced  desire  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


The  Federal  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem lias  demonstrated  its  great  value 
to  the  American  people  and  I  believe  has 
very  broad  acceptance  throughout  the 
Nation.  With  this  in  mind,  I  believe 
we  can  look  forward  to  continuing  sup- 
port to  extend  the  system  beyond  its 
currently  authorized  41,000-mlle  pro- 
gram. 

I  will  predict  that  there  will  be  moimt- 
ing  pressures  to  expand  the  program  in 
the  future  so  I  earnestly  feel  we  should 
authorize  the  additional  amounts  re- 
quired to  complete  the  construction  on 
schedule  or  if  anything,  seek  opportuni- 
ties to  accelerate  the  completion  date. 
There  is  ample  evidence  available  to 
clearly  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
the  system  and  I  am  convinced  the  pend- 
ing study,  which  will  be  heard  before 
our  committee  will  point  out  further  the 
objective  I  seek.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  great  contribution  to  our  economy 
the  improved  roads  and  highways  have 
made  in  the  past.  As  we  look  for  means 
to  enhance  our  economic  growth,  I  can 
think  of  no  finer,  long-range  contribu- 
tion we  can  make  than  to  implement 
and  accelerate  the  financing  of  our  Na- 
tion's roads  and  highways. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Road  Subcommittee,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  and  Chairman  Kluczyn- 
ski for  the  introduction  of  their  bills 
and  pledge  my  full  support  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Further,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
adding  their  support  to  a  bill  that  I  have 
introduced,  along  with  Chairman  Fallon 
calling  for  the  study  to  extend  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


SECRETARY  WIRTZ  SHOULD  CON- 
VENE MEETING  TO  AVOID  CHAOS 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chaos  on  California  vegetable  farms, 
caused  by  the  lack  of  adequate  labor,  is 
spreading  like  a  brush  fire  to  other  in- 
dustries. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Teamsters  Union, 
who  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  to  improve  the  workingman's 
opportunities  in  California,  have  a  good 
suggestion. 

The  problem  is  desperate.  If  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  has  insufflcient  facts  or  is 
unwilling  to  act  upon  his  own  initiative, 
I  suggest  that  he  immediately  convoke 
a  meeting  of  the  interested  representative 
parties  and  develop  a  solution  to  end 
the  chaos  and  waste  in  California  farms, 
industries,  and  rural  towns  before  thou- 
sands of  workers  and  consumers  are  ir- 
reparably injured  along  with  the  farmers 
and  farm  laborers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Peter  A.  Andrade  is  an 
experienced,  dedicated  unionist.    No  one 
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can  say  that  he  is  a  "tool  of  the  cor- 
porate farmer"  and  not  a  friend  of  or- 
ganized labor  or  the  farm  laborer.  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  to  insert  his  remarks 
of  March  11,  1965,  for  the  edification  of 
my  colleagues  who  care  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workingman  and  the  con- 
sumer of  fruit  and  vegetables: 

Statement  of  Peter  A.  Andrade,  Director, 
Western  Council  or  Cannert  and  Food 
Processing  Unions  and  International 
Organizer,  International  Brotherhood 
fc,  of  Tk\msters,  Regarding  Agricultural 
^  Labor  in  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
March  11,  1965 

The  Teamsters  Union,  more  than  any  other 
labor  organization,  has  a  primary  interest  in 
the  problems  involving  farm  labor.  We 
represent  in  excess  of  125,000  workers  in 
California  whose  employment  is  afifected  di- 
rectly by  the  extent  to  which  crops  are  nur- 
tured and  harvested.  Approximately  80,000 
of  our  members  are  employed  in  the  food 
processing  industry,  canned  and  frozen  food. 
Another  35,000  are  employed  in  ice,  dehydra- 
tion and  vacuum  cooling  plants,  fertilizer 
plants  and  in  hauling  agricultural  and  re- 
lated products.  In  addition,  we  represent 
employees  in  can  plants,  paper  and  polyethy- 
lene plants  directly  affected  by  the  activity 
in  the  agricultural  industry.  We  are  also 
involved  in  the  wood  box  and  crating  indus- 
try. Moreover,  additional  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  worliers  in  other  industries  are 
dependent  upon  tlie  agricultural  industry. 
Thus  we  are  a  vitally  affected  party  and  it  is 
essential  to  us  that  an  ample  and  stable 
work  force  be  found  to  nurtiu-e  and  harvest 
the  crops  in  order  that  the  processing  and 
other  functions  mentioned  here  can  be  car- 
ried out. 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  canning  industry 
plays  a  basic  role  in  the  economy  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  industry  is  the  major  customer 
of  agriculture  and,  of  course,  is  also  an  im- 
portant customer  of  many  other  industries. 
Typically,  as  the  canning  gets  underway 
employment  rises  in  steel  mills,  tin  can  and 
glass  jar  manufacturing  plants  as  well  as 
other  industries  that  supply  canners.  In  a 
normal  season,  the  canning  and  preserving 
industry  consumes  about  600,000  tons  of  steel 
for  tin  plate,  5  billion  tin  cans,  1.2  billion 
glass  Jars,  1  million  miles  of  labels,  and 
200  million  fiberboard  boxes.  To  transport 
a  typical  yearly  pack  requires  the  equivalent 
of  100.000  freight  cars. 

At  the  peak  of  the  canning  season  which 
normally  occurs  in  August,  around  80.000 
persons  are  working  in  the  industry.  The 
bulk  of  the  canning  and  preserving  plants 
are  located  in  northern  and  central 
California. 

Similar  statistics  could  be  cited  to  demon- 
strate the  Importance  of  other  industries 
related  to  agricultural  and  cannery  opera- 
tions in  which  our  members  work  and  which 
I  have  mentioned.  The  lettuce  crop  de- 
serves special  notice  here.  Over  65  million 
cartons  of  lettuce  are  packed  in  California 
annually  for  shipment  all  over  the  country. 
The  question  today  Is,  What  steps  can  be 
taken  to  assure  a  sufficient  and  stable  work 
force  in  agriculture.  We  recommend  the 
following: 

1.  It  is  imperative  upon  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  to  analyze  realistically 
the  manpower  situation  in  all  of  the  agri- 
cultural labor  markets  involved  and  to  take 
steps  immediately  to  meet  the  manpower 
crisis.  In  1964  California  used  90.000  bra- 
ceros  to  help  harvest  250  perishable  crops. 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  90.000  do- 
mestic workers  to  replace  them  this  year? 
We  cannot  afford  to  speculate.  Manpower 
must  be  guaranteed.  I,  therefore,  urge  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  immediately 
convene  a  conference  of  all  interested  par- 
ties   including   growers,   canners,   organized 


labor  and  industry.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
conference  would  be  for  all  parties  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  their  positions  with  Secretary 
Wirtz  and  his  staff.  Hopefully,  out  of  such 
a  conference  a  program  could  be  developed 
including  standby  measures  to  insure  the 
harvesting  of  the  crops. 

2.  Pair  wages  and  decent  working  condi- 
tions must  be  established  in  order  to  attract 
competent   farmworkers. 

3.  Adequate  housing  must  be  supplied. 
This  we  feel  is  important,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  attracting  labor,  but  also 
making  sure  that  citizens  working  in  our 
State  do  not  live  under  substandard  con- 
ditions. 

4.  Safe  and  adequate  transportation  must 
be  provided  in  order  to  Insure  easy  mobility 
of  farmworkers  from  their  living  quarters 
to  the  fields. 

5.  Social  legislation  such  as  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  other  benefits  available  to  the  rest  of 
the  work  population  should  also  be  made 
available  to  farmworkers. 

6.  Intensive  educational  programs  among 
farmworkers  and  their  families  should  be 
undertaken.  Their  skills  and  educational 
levels  must  be  upgraded. 

7.  Special  measures  should  be  taken  to 
attract  the  youth  of  our  State  to  this  im- 
portant activity.  Here  the  State  government 
can  play  a  major  role  in  recruiting  such  in- 
dividuals. The  colleges  in  our  State  are 
going  to  the  quarter  system  which  makes  it 
possible  for  educational  facilities  to  be  used 
on  a  year-round  basis  and  for  students  to 
have  time  off  on  a  flexible  basis  not  limited 
to  summer  months.  Thought  should  be  giv- 
en to  developing  this  system  in  our  high 
schools  as  well.  In  any  event,  we  should 
create  programs  that  will  make  younger  peo- 
ple available  for  agricultural  work  on  a 
flexible  basis. 

8.  Machinery  should  be  developed  which 
recognizes  the  rights  of  both  management 
and  labor  In  developing  a  sound  labor  rela- 
tions program.  We  miist  avoid  labor  tur- 
moil in  an  industry  that  Is  so  basic  In  our 
State.  This  means  that  the  growers  must 
recognize  the  right  of  agricultural  employees 
to  organize.  It  also  means  that  labor  must 
act  responsibly. 

9.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  only  complete 
solution  to  the  problem  is  a  long-term  solu- 
tion. This  Involves  a  program  of  intensive 
mechanization  in  the  fields.  Industry  and 
government  have  moved  too  slowly  in  this 
direction.  We  have  succeeded  in  manufac- 
turing and  other  nonagricultural  industries 
in  virtually  eliminating  backbreaking  Jobs. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  cannot  be 
achieved  in  agriculture.  Were  this  to  come 
to  pass  much  of  today's  discussion  would 
be  unnecessary. 

However,  what  happens  in  the  interim  pe- 
riod is  very  important.  The  manner  in 
which  all  segments  of  the  community  work 
together  in  the  interest  of  this  State  and 
our  people  will  determine  the  course  and 
direction  of  the  California  economy.  Sixty 
p>ercent  of  the  fruit  processed  in  this  coun- 
try comes  from  California,  45  percent  of  all 
vegetables  are  processed  in  California.  We 
here  are  one  of  the  principal  producers  of 
fresh  and  frozen  foods.  Not  only  is  our  own 
economy  dependent  upon  ample  agricultural 
manpower,  but  the  food  needs  of  our  coun- 
try and  indeed  the  world  are  dependent 
upon  us. 

A    WARNING    IN    THE    JOINT    ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE  REPORT  AND 
A    SUPPLEMENTARY    STATEMENT 
BY  CHAIRMAN  PATMAN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
has  said  that  economists  know  every- 
thing  but  the  answers.  This  might  be  a 
bit  unkind,  and  we  must  always  consider 
that  economics  is  not  an  exact  science. 
Nor  does  it  work  by  any  intellectual 
ouija  board. 

Our  economists  start  out  to  find  out 
what  exists  in  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  the  world.  The  wise  ones 
have  learned  that  there  simply  are  no 
shoi-tcuts  to  solutions  of  problems  of 
great  complexity.  Our  wisest  econo- 
mists, like  Galbraith,  of  Harvard;  Harris, 
of  Harvard:  Samuelson,  of  MIT;  and 
Keyserling,  are  not  afraid  to  tread  new 
paths,  nor  are  they  so  rash  as  to  ignore 
economic  history  which  is  economic  ex- 
perience. 

All  of  this  is  a  preface  to  my  remarks 
today  concerning  the  Pi-esident's  excel- 
lent Economic  Report  for  1965,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committees  constructive 
critique  of  it,  and  remarks  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  make  which  go  beyond  wliat 
I  have  heard  and  read  on  the  subject  of 
America's  present  economy.  I  have  felt 
the  need  to  play  up  some  facets  of  the 
subject  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
understated  or  even  omitted.  The  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  hardly  says  any- 
thing about  how  we  might  go  about  cur- 
ing the  chronic  American  problem  of  un- 
employment. 

You  will  recall  that  a  year  or  so  ago 
we  were  going  to  cure  unemployment  by 
tax  relief.  This  somehow  did  not  come 
about.  Though  the  contention  is  made 
in  the  President's  1965  Economic  Report 
that  the  gross  national  product  may 
reach  $660  billion  this  year,  even  so  this 
would  hardly  bring  about  a  dent  in  un- 
employment figures  or  put  to  use  the  idle 
capacity  existing  in  many  of  our  fac- 
tories. 

When  the  report  has  a  line  like,  "Un- 
employment will  remain  too  high  in 
1965,"  the  economists  who  wrote  the 
report  are  to  be  commended  for  having 
the  fortitude  to  tell  the  truth.  But,  by 
so  doing,  they  admit  that  they  do  not  as 
yet  have  the  answer  to  one  of  America's 
leading  problems. 

I  am  indeed  sympathetic  with  all  the 
President's  report  sets  forth,  and  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  President's 
top  economic  advisers  when  they  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. But  somewhere  there  was  lacking 
the  guidelines  needed  to  bring  about  a 
solution,  not  only  of  unemployment  and 
unused  plant  capacity,  but  a  host  of 
other  problems  confronting  America  in 
the  economic  field. 

MONETARY   POWERS  USURPED 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  economy  of 
this  country  is,  in  large  part,  governed 
by  those  who  control  money  and  credit. 
I  have  made  countless  speeches  on  this 
subject  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
the  past  two  or  three  decades.  I  have 
had  friend  and  foe  say,  "Wright,  why  do 
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you  continue  to  say  the  swne  thing  over 
and  over  again?"  The  answer  is  that  I 
shall  continue  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  they  have  abdicated  their  author- 
ity—that the  Congress  has  been  asleep — 
that  the  constitutional  authority  granted 
to  them  has  been  usui-ped  by  an  instru- 
ment of  our  own  creation — the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  j| 

DISTINGUISHED  ECONOMISt   CONCERNED 

In  a  pentrating  article  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Finance  entitled,  "Is  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  Really  Neces- 
sary?" Deane  Carson,  who  is  the  senior 
economist  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  concludes  with  some 
words  that  I  believe  are  as  true  as  any 
ever  written.  Bear  in  mind  that  Deane 
Carson  is  not  a  money  crackpot.  He  is 
a  distinguished  economist  on  leave  from 
Brown  University,  an  Ivy  League  school. 
The  economic  depai-tments  or  the  Ivy 
League  are  not  noted  for  being  of  a 
radical  tinge.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
spawning  grounds  for  brokerage  office 
customers'  men.  So,  when  I  quote  Deane 
Carson,  you  may  be  certain  I  am  re- 
flecting that  viewpoint  of  a  reserved, 
conservative  man  of  reason.    I  quote: 

"The  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
evolved  in  the  past  half  century  into  a 
vast  and  cumbersome  machine;  a  quasi- 
private  organization,  its  regional  staffs 
have  grown  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
importance  in  conducting  monetary 
policy." 

That  is  not  Patman  talking.  May  I 
remind  you  though  that  I  have  been 
saying  the  same  thing  for  nearly  30 
years.  I  am  quoting  the  words  of  a  top 
economist  from  a  conservative  Eastern 
university  who  is  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Finance. 

"The  tourist  business  in  Maine  may 
indeed  be  an  important  area  of  economic 
inquiry,"  continues  Deane  Carson,  "but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  its  connection  with 
the  goals  of  monetary  control.  The  dis- 
trict Federal  Reserve  banks  engage  m 
such  irrelevancies." 

In  my  August  3,  1964,  speech  entitled, 
'The  A  B  C's  of  America's  Money  Sys- 
tem," which  has  been  read  by  millions 
and  is  available  in  reprint  form,  I 
pointed  out  the  manifold  irrelevancies  of 
om-  central  banking  setrUp,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Moreover,  I  am  pleased  that  Deane 
Carson  too  recognizes  as  do  more  and 
more  economists  and  more  and  more 
plain  citizens,  that  America's  sacrosanct 
Fed  is  not  serving  the  people  as  it  pre- 
tends and  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  tool  of  those  few  money  concentra- 
tions, mostly  in  New  York,  who  seek 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates  and 
control  of  the  credit  of  the  Nation  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  rather  than  for  the 
many.  Those  who  believe  in  the  divine 
right  of  money  kings  will  shout  that  I 
am  a  demagog.  I  am  used  to  this 
charge. 

The  facts  are,  in  my  opinion,  that  both 
what  the  economists  had  to  say,  and 
even  what  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee print  states,  undei-plays  the  whole 
story  of  who  controls  ndoney  and  credit 
in  the  United  States  today.  And  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  wrote  some  supple- 
mentary views  that  are  published  in  the 


Joint  Economic  Committee  print  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report  released  to- 
day March  17. 

In  a  section  headed  "Monetary  Policy," 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  report 
states:  "The  task  of  economic  recovery 
and  achieving  sustained  economic  growth 
is  not  yet  completed.  It  is  doubly  im- 
perative that  the  monetary  authorities 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  not  be 
tempted  or  persuaded  into  a  premature 
application  of  the  monetary  brakes." 

In  my  opinion,  no  written  words  in 
any  economics  report,  book,  or  lecture 
hold  more  validity.  Yet,  as  we  will  learn 
before  I  am  through,  this  very  day  and 
for  the  past  several  weeks  the  brakes  are 
slowly  being  applied.  The  lessons  of  the 
past  seem  not  to  have  been  learned.  A 
tight  money  policy  now  at  rates  consider- 
ably above  what  they  should  be  can  only 
bring  about  economic  trouble,  including 
more  unemployment. 

I  feel  in  accord  with  what  appears  in 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  report 
under  "Monetary  Policy"  and  I  am  in- 
serting that  section  in  the  Record: 

"Fearfully  aware  of  how  easily  the 
stimulative  effects  of  tax  reduction  might 
be  undone  by  unwise  monetary  policy, 
the  committee  last  year  again  urged  that 
the  monetary  authorities  follow  a  policy 
of  monetary  expansion  in  line  with  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  economy. 

"The  economic  improvement  during 
1964  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
that  policy.  The  monetary  authorities, 
apparently  also  mindful  of  the  error  of 
having  prematurely  tightened  money  in 
past  periods  of  recovei-y.  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year  maintained  sufficient 
availability  of  credit  to  permit  a  fuller 
utilization  of  economic  resources. 

"We  believe  that  the  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery  thus  far  experienced,  al- 
beit still  less  than  sufficient  to  reduce 
unemployment  to  acceptable  levels, 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  the 
past  mistaken  bias  toward  an  early  re- 
striction— in  effect,  an  early  contraction 
when  measured  against  the  needs  of 
a  gi-owing  economy — been  repeated. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  increasing 
evidence,  beginning  in  the  fall  months 
of  1964  and  becoming  more  marked  thus 
far  in  1965,  that  the  monetary  authori- 
ties are  turning  toward  tighter  money. 
As  the  recovery  progresses,  the  lessons  of 
the  past  seem  to  become  unlearned. 
Economic  recovery  is  not  promoted  by 
assertions  that  market  forces  have  been 
tightening  themselves  when  in  fact  the 
monetary  authorities  lower  the  target 
level  of  'free  reserves,'  raise  the  discount 
rate,  and  allow  the  short-term  interest 
rate  to  inch  upward. 

"Before  this  dampening  process  goes 
further  we  must  remind  the  monetary 
and  debt  management  authorities  again 
that  the  current  task  of  recovery  is  not 
yet  done.  A  stronger  economic  pulse  is 
insufficient  reason  for  monetary  authori- 
ties to  rush  for  the  sedatives  or  apply  a 
tourniquet. 

"The  maintenance  of  adequate  credit 
has  been  somewhat  constrained  because 
the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
apparently  feels  that  higher  interest 
rates  are  necessary  to  prevent  outflows 
of  short-term  capital.     There  is  some 


question  as  to  whether  short-term  rates 
are  an  important  factor  in  capital  move- 
ments abroad.  Furthermore,  the  prob- 
lem of  short-term  interest  rate  differ- 
ences as  between  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope arises  from  the  policy  of  European 
countries  to  use  restrictive  monetary  pol- 
icies and  high  interest  rates  to  solve  their 
own  domestic  problems  rather  than  to 
use  restrictive  fiscal  policies. 

"The  monetary  authorities  of  this 
coimtry  have  responded  to  this  situa- 
tion in  a  manner  characteristic  of  cen- 
tral bank  thinking.  They  have  encour- 
aged a  rise  in  domestic  short-term  in- 
terest, rates  in  a  presumed  effort  to  hold 
and  attract  short-term  funds  in  spite  of 
higher 'foreign  rates. 

"We  believe  that  the  ready  acceptance 
and  prompt  rationalization  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  authorities  of  the 
need  for  increasing  short-term  rates 
have  not  given  sufficient  weight  to  the 
alternatives.  Desired  effects  upon  the 
balance  of  payments  might  have  been 
obtained  by  other  means,  such  as  meas- 
ures affecting  the  rates  of  saving  in  the 
United  States,  measures  improving  the 
climate  for  the  investment  of  savings  in 
a  thriving  domestic  economy,  measures 
involving  various  voluntary  limitations 
on  short-term  capital  exports,  and,  if 
the  need  be  sufficient,  measures  for  the 
direct  regulation  of  short-term  capital 
outflows. 

"The  monetary  authorities  have  in- 
deed been  aided  by  one  such  device,  the 
interest  equalization  tax,  which  has 
tended  to  penalize  the  outflow  of  capi- 
tal from  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recently  taken  steps  to  further 
discourage  short-term  outflows.  We 
suggest  that  the  Congress,  in  order  to 
close  loopholes  and  make  these  restric- 
tions effective,  may  shortly  need  to  con- 
sider applying  similar  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  constraints  to  short-term  bank 
loans  of  less  than  1  year  maturity. 

"Rising  short-term  rates  in  the  United 
States  must  sooner  or  later  be  recognized 
as  being  basically  incompatible  with  do- 
mestic expansion.  Long-term  rates,  it 
is  true,  have  been  held  relatively  con- 
stant, although  they  have  in  fact  risen 
nearly  one-quarter  percent  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1963.  We  are  now  confronted 
with  the  possibility,  indeed  probability, 
that  a  further  rise  in  the  short-term 
rates  must  inevitably  exert  upward  pres- 
sures upon  the  long-term  rates. 

"The  pressures  toward  higher  long- 
term  interest  rates  are  particularly  dis- 
turbing in  the  light  of  recent  debt  man- 
agement policy.  On  February  20,  1961, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  departed 
from  its  'bills  preferably'  policy.  It  an- 
noimced  that  it  was  then  purchasing  in 
the  open  market  U.S.  Government  notes 
and  bonds  of  varying  maturities,  some  of 
which  would  exceed  5  years.  Authority 
was  granted  by  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee for  transactions  in  securities  of 
'longer  maturity'  than  those  dealt  in  un- 
der the  previous  policy.  The  announce- 
ment, although  unclear  as  to  Open 
Market  Committee  concepts  of  'long'  or 
'longer'  maturities,  was  widely  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  System  was 
moving  to  hold  down,  if  not  reduce,  rates 
at  the  long  end  of  the  interest  curve  for 
Government,  mortgagors,  and  business. 
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"In  the  4  years  since  that  announce- 
ment, the  Federal  Reserve  System  port- 
folio has  been  increased  by  approxi- 
mately $10  billion,  less  than  $700  million 
of  which  has  been  in  maturities  of  over 
5  years.  Approximately  two-thirds  have 
been  in  maturity  groups  of  under  1  year. 
The  maturity  distribution  of  portfolio 
holdings  at  the  end  of  January  1965, 
indeed,  shows  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  holdings  held  in  the  'over- 
1-year  category.'  The  resolution  of  the 
Reserve  authorities  to  hold  down  long- 
term  rates  has,  to  say  the  least,  been 
disappointing. 

"Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  debt  manage- 
ment authorities  have  applied  their  en- 
ergies very  vigorously  to  holding  down 
long-term  interest  rates.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  testimony  to  the 
committee  submitted  a  table,  and  took 
pride  in  observing  that,  'an  amount 
larger  than  the  entire  $25  1  billion  in- 
crease in  the  marketable  debt  since  Jan- 
uary 1961  has  been  financed  over  that 
period  in  longer  term  issues;  marketable 
debt  due  in  5  years  or  more  is  up  $26.9 
billion.'  Why  did  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, during  an  economic  recovery  pe- 
riod, seek  to  extend  the  average  maturity 
of  the  Government  debt  by  competing 
for  and  absorbing  long-term  funds? 
However  adequate  or  inadequate  its  rea- 
sons may  be.  the  fact  is  that  neither  the 
monetary  nor  the  debt  management  au- 
thorities have  been  vigorous  in  bringing 
downward  pressure  on  long-term  rates 
while  actively  and  calculatedly  raising 
short-term  rates  on  balance-of-pay- 
ments  grounds. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  authorities  and  the 
Treasury  cooperate  to  avoid  further  in- 
creases in  domestic  interest  rates  and 
that: 

"Secular  increases  in  the  money  sup- 
ply should  be  provided  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  growth  of  real  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  should  be  provided  through  open 
market  purchases  of  longer  term  Federal 
securities,  rather  than  by  either  increased 
holdings  of  short-term  Treasury  issues 
or  through  the  lowering  of  reserve  re- 
quirements. 

"Debt  management  should  be  so  han- 
dled by  the  Treasury  as  to  reinforce  ex- 
pansionary fiscal  and  monetary  policies — 
in  particular,  they  should  avoid  new  is- 
sues in  longer  maturities  and  advanced 
refunding  at  times  and  in  amounts  that 
will  frustrate  the  above  recommenda- 
tion for  monetary  policy,  thus  putting 
upward  pressure  on  long-term  interest 
rates  and  unnecessarily  raising  the 
amount  of  interest  the  Government  must 
pay. 

"Those  responsible  for  the  comple- 
mentary functions  of  monetary  policy 
and  debt  management  should  recognize 
that  the  usual  'good  sense  of  low  interest 
rates  as  encouragements  to  the  economy 
are  this  year  buttressed  by  the  require- 
ments for  financing  at  minimvmi  cost 
major  governmental  programs  in  edu- 
cation, housing,  rehabilitation,  and  de- 
velopment. 

"We  urge  that  the  Congress  and  the 
monetary  authorities  give  serious,  open- 
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minded  consideration  to  a  search  for  the 
best  ways  of  financing  the  requirements 
of  the  President's  program  for  education, 
overcoming  poverty,  and  for  general 
community  and  rural  rehabilitation.  At- 
tainment of  these  objectives  will  require 
increased  investment  in  schools  and 
other  facilities  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  the  magnitude  of 
which  over  the  next  few  years  may  well 
be  as  high  as  $25  billion  or  more. 

"Under  current  financing  practices, 
the  communities  of  the  Nation  will  have 
to  borrow  most  of  this  amount.  Even 
though  States  and  municipalities  do  have 
a  slight  advantage  in  issuing  bonds,  aris- 
ing from  the  tax  exemption  of  income 
on  their  obligations,  interest  costs  on 
these  borrowings  each  year  and  over  the 
life  of  the  bonds  would,  under  conven- 
tional practices,  be  large  and  burden- 
some. Moreover,  the  communities  most 
in  need  will  have  to  pay  higher  rates  al- 
though less  able  to  do  so. 

"The  special  needs  of  our  society  for 
education  and  rehabilitation  are  so  great 
that  they  challenge  us  to  find  new  meth- 
ods of  financing,  such  as  the  feasibility 
of  financing  through  special -purpose, 
low-interest-rate  bonds,  issued  directly 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
funds  thus  made  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  available  for  direct 
investment  in  needed  community  devel- 
opments or  for  relending  to  communities 
themselves  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

"In  considering  methods  of  financing 
we  need  to  be  especially  mindful  of  two 
things:  First,  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities and  commercial  banks  are  the 
trustees  of  the  sovereign  power  to  create 
credit;  and  second,  the  economic  report 
indicates  a  persistent  gap  between  exist- 
ing gross  national  product  and  potential. 
Because  the  national  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram are  so  great,  it  is  imperative  that 
new  methods  of  financing  be  explored  so 
that  the  burden  of  interest  on  the  sover- 
eign be  held  to  a  minimum  rather  than 
multiplying  the  already  large  cost  by 
payments  to  middlemen.  So  long  as  the 
gap  arising  from  unused  capacity  exists, 
we  need  to  be  concerned  about  reducing 
its  size,  rather  than  fearful  of  infia- 
tionary  pressures. 

"The  committee's  report,  a  year  ago, 
concluded  that  the  Nation  had  a  right 
to  expect  better  performance  by  the 
monetary  authorities  than  it  had  been 
getting,  adding  that  'we  must  learn  from 
experience  and  avoid  repealing  past  mis- 
takes.'  Except  for  the  rise  in  the  short- 
term  rate,  the  performance  during  1964 
in  maintaining  availability  of  credit 
gives  hope  that  economic  lessons  have 
been  learned  from  experience  with  ap- 
plying the  monetary  brakes  while  the 
economy  is  still  on  the  uphill  grade  as  in 
mid-1957  and  early  1960.  We  warn, 
however,  that  the  creditable  record  of 
the  past  year  is  again  vulnerable  to  pre- 
mature restriction.  Because  the  record 
has  been  good  thus  far,  it  is  doubly  im- 
portant that,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
and  present  danger  of  inflation,  an  un- 
mistakable need  to  raise  interest  rates 
to  protect  the  dollar  internationally,  or 
clear  evidence  of  a  general  deterioration 


of  quality  in  currently  extended  credit, 
restrictive  measures  should  be  avoided" 
So  much  for  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  important  pages  in  the  entire 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee.  As  fine  as  this  section  is,  in  order 
for  the  public  to  be  further  informed  on 
monetary  policy,  its  connection  with  full 
employment,  and  who  and  what  forces 
are  responsible  for  putting  on  brakes  that 
have  no  business  being  put  on,  I  now 
wish  to  read  into  this  Record  my  own 
supplementary  report  which  also  is  pub- 
lished in  the  document  released  by  tlie 
Joint  Economic  Committee  today: 

"StTPPLEMENTART    VIEWS    OF    CHAIRMAN 
PATMAN 

"The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
just  completed  intensive  hearings  on  the 
economic  report  of  the  President,  and 
members  of  the  committee  have  devoted 
many  hours  of  careful  analysis  to  the 
crucial  questions  involved  in  achieving 
full  employment  in  our  economy.  Prior 
to  that,  the  President  and  his  advisers 
spent  many  hard  hours  working  on  the 
content  of  the  report,  which  is  indeed  an 
excellent  one.  Yet  all  this  work  can 
come  to  nothing  because  of  a  grave 
weakness  in  the  existing  system:  the 
fact  that  neither  the  President  nor  the 
Congress  controls  the  vast  monetary 
powers  of  the  Nation.  The  purposes  of 
the  Full  Employment  Act  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  unless  the  Government  has  the 
power  to  control  and  coordinate  all  of 
its  economic  activities,  including  the  all- 
important  monetary  powers  which  in- 
volve control  of  the  money  supply,  the 
extent  of  the  credit  available,  and  the  in- 
terest rates  charged  to  borrowers— the 
very  economic  air  that  we  breathe. 

"The  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
for  full  employment,  international  sta- 
bility, equitable  taxation,  and  domestic 
prosperity  can  never  be  sound  or  depend- 
able while  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Nation's  economic  powers  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  group  which  exists  as 
a  separate  government.  We  have  two 
governments  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
One  consists  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President — the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people.  The  other  is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, operating  as  a  self-appointed 
money  trust,  far  removed  from  the  will 
of  the  people. 

"This  shocking  state  of  affairs  has 
been  brought  home  bluntly  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  the  assertion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  that  it  is  independent  of 
the  executive  branch  and  that  it  can  op- 
erate contrary  to  the  President's  wishes. 
It  is  an  open  and  defiant  proclamation 
that  the  Nation's  gold  and  money  print- 
ing press  have  been  seized  by  a  private 
group  and  are  now  being  used  by  them 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  principles  of 
democratic  government. 

"The  Constitution  clearly  vests  the 
monetary  power  in  Congress,  and  with 
good  reason.  History  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  possession  of  the 
monetary  powers  gives  its  holder  a  life 
and  death  power  over  a  society.  But  in 
spite  of  our  Constitution,  Chairman 
Martin  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  views 
when  he  told  his  committee,  on  Febru- 
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ary  26,  that  'the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
h&s  the  authority  to  act  independently 
of  the  President,'  even  'despite  the  Presi- 
dent.' 

"FEDERAL    RESERVE    SYSTEM   IS    BANKER 
DOMINATED 

"What  makes  these  claims  even  more 
appalling  is  the  fact  that  our  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  as  it  functions  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  a  banker-dominated,  banker- 
oriented  autocracy.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  has  been  a  struggle 
over  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem for  50  years,  ever  since  it  was 
founded.  It  is  a  struggle  that  the  bank- 
ers have  been  winning,  and  it  is  clear  now 
from  Mr.  Martin's  statement  that  they 
have  come  out  in  the  open  defiantly. 
Savings  and  loan  associations,  coopera- 
tives, credit  unions,  and  other  financial 
institutions  not  within  the  privileged 
banking  circle  should  take  notice  that 
this  usurpation  of  monetary  authority 
places  them  in  jeopardy. 

'■The  key  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  the  method  of 
selecting  directors.  Each  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  has  9  directors. 
Three  of  them  are  called  class  A,  three 
are  called  class  B,  and  three,  class  C. 
The  class  A  and  class  B  directors  are 
elected  by  member  banks.  Class  A  di- 
rectors are  chosen  from  officers  of  banks 
in  the  area.  Tlie  class  B  directors  are 
chosen  from  the  fields  of  commerce,  in- 
dustry, or  agriculture,  and  may  be  stock- 
holders in  banks.  The  class  C  directors 
are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
and  they  must  not  be  officers,  directors, 
employees,  or  stockholders  of  any  bank. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  member 
banks,  each  of  which  holds  'stocks'  in  the 
System,  do  not  vote  according  to  their 
stockholdings.  Rather,  each  exercises 
one  vote.  Obviously,  the  word  'stock,'  is 
a  misnomer. 

"The  presidents  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  are  elected  by  the  9  directors 
of  the  bank.  Significantly,  no  oath  of 
office  is  taken  by  these  presidents  or  by 
the  directors  of  these  banks. 

"Polls  and  studies  have  shown  heavy 
preponderance  of  banking  background 
among  directors.  Early  in  1964  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, in  connection  with  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
sent  to  all  B  and  C  directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  a  q:uestionnaire  re- 
garding bank  afflUation  and  bank  stock 
ownership.  Since  class  A  directors  are 
chosen  from  officers  of  banks  themselves 
they  would  be  expected  to  have  banking 
connections.  But  the  study  showed  that 
of  the  36  class  B  directors  in  the  System, 
all  of  whom  responded,  17  had  been  di- 
rectors of  banks  before  becoming  Fed- 
eral Reserve  directors,  and  an  additional 
4  had  held  other  positions  or  offices  in 
banks.  Of  this  total  of  21,  there  were 
only  3  who  did  not  own  some  bank  stock. 
Of  the  remaining  15  who  had  never  been 
directors  or  officers  of  commercial  banks. 
9  owned  bank  stock.  Thus,  out  of  36 
Federal  Reserve  directors,  30  had  some 
connection  with  banking. 

"Of  the  36  class  C  directors,  all  of 
whom  responded,  18  had  formerly  been 


bank  directors  and  an  additional  2  had 
held  other  bank  positions.  Of  this  group 
of  20,  there  were  only  3  who  had  never 
owned  bank  stock.  Out  of  the  remaining 
16  who  had  never  been  directors  or  of- 
ficers, 5  had  owned  bank  stock  at  one 
time. 

"Thus,  out  of  the  total  of  108  directors 
in  the  12  banks,  91  are,  or  have  been,  con- 
nected with  the  private  banking  indus- 
try, which  they  are  supposed  to  regulate. 

"OPEN     MARKET    COMMITTEE    EXERCISES     TRE- 
MENDOUS   POWER 

"The  fundamental  monetary  powers  of 
the  Nation  are  exercised  by  the  Open 
Market  Committee  which  is  made  up,  on 
the  record,  of  five  Federal  Reserve  bank 
presidents  and  the  seven  members  of  the 
Board.  In  practice,  however,  all  12  presi- 
dents participate  in  the  deliberations 
which,  of  course,  are  conducted  in  secret 
every  3  weeks.  Thus,  the  basic  power  for 
good  or  ill  in  our  economy  is  exercised 
by  a  group  closely  identified  with  the 
banking  community  and  operating  will- 
fully and  knowingly  outside  the  pale  of 
Government.  This  extralegal  power  is 
so  great  that  the  banker-controlled 
group  can  create  prosperity,  or,  by  turn- 
ing the  financial  screws,  can  create  reces- 
sion, depression,  or  even  panic.  That  this 
power  can  be  abused  to  the  advantage  of 
a  particular  political  party  or  candidate 
is  too  obvious  to  need  elaboration. 

"The  $36.8  billion  portfoUo  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  is  a  fund  that  could 
be  considered  a  recession  fund,  or  a  de- 
pression fund,  and  if  its  masters  so 
choose,  a  panic  fund.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them,  in  an  election  year, 
from  letting  a  candidate  President  know 
that  if  he  didn't  manage  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  them  for  the  next  4  years  his  No- 
vember election  might  be  endangered. 

"PRESENT    SrrtTATION    IS    A    DISTORTION    OF 
CONGRESSIONAL    INTENT 

"Contrary  to  notions  spread  around  by 
spokesmen  for  the  banking  interests,  this 
shocking  state  of  affairs  was  never  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Congress.  It  was  deUber- 
ately  engineered  by  the  banking  interests, 
aided,  I  regret  to  say,  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  Congress  which  failed  to  take  action 
as,  step  by  step,  the  people's  control  of 
their  own  monetary  powers  was  whittled 
away. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  passed  in 
1913,  was  never  intended  to  set  up  any- 
thing like  the  system  that  exists  today. 
What  the  act  did  was  establish  12  re- 
gional banks,  each  with  autonomy  in  its 
own  region  and  designed  to  operate  more 
or  less  automatically  to  provide  a  flexible 
supply  of  money  and  credit  under  gen- 
eral supervision  of  a  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed Board.  There  was  no  central 
b£ink;  President  Wilson  was  opposed  to 
the  whole  concept  of  a  central  bank.  He 
also  laid  heavy  stress  on  public  control. 
When  the  act  was  under  consideration  in 
1913,  President  Wilson  said:  'The  control 
of  the  system  of  banking  and  of  issue 
which  our  new  laws  are  to  set  up  must 
be  public,  not  private.  It  must  be  vested 
in  the  Government  itself  so  that  the 
banks  may  be  the  instruments,  not  the 
masters,  of  business  and  of  individual 
initiative  and  enterprise.' 


"This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  There 
is  no  reasonable  basis  in  public  policy  for 
permitting  bankers  to  run  the  central 
bank.  Indeed,  Wilson,  when  approached 
by  bankers  who  desired  to  assure  them- 
selves of  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  when  it  was  in  the  stage  of 
formulation  asked  them,  'Which  one  of 
you  gentlemen  would  condone  putting 
railroad  presidents  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission?* " 

The  leaders  of  the  banking  commimity 
did  not  win  their  points  with  Woodrow 
Wilson,  but  they  achieved  certain  com- 
promises in  the  final  legislation,  one  of 
them  being  the  provision  under  which  a 
majority  of  six  out  of  the  nine  directors 
of  each  regional  Federal  Reserve  bank 
are  chosen  absolutely  by  the  banking 
commimity.  It  is  this  provision,  more 
than  any  other,  that  has  been  the 
Achilles'  heel  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, permitting  the  bankers  to  dominate 
and  centralize  a  system  which  was  meant 
to  be  made  up  of  12  autonomous  regional 
banks. 

"PRESIDENT     WILSON     OPPOSED     CENTRALIZATION 
OP  FED 

"It  is  important  to  note  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Federal  Reserve  legislation,  in 
1913,  the  basic  issue  was  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  be  a  central 
bank  or  a  system  made  up  of  12  in- 
dependent regional  banks.    The  Aldrich 
Commission  had  proposed  a  system  of      "7 
branch  Reserve  banks  operating  under 
the  control  of  a  central  Board  of  Di- 
rectors.   Under  this  system,  the  branch 
banks  would  have  carried  out  mechani- 
cal operations  without  any  cdntrol  over 
policy.   The  Aldrich  plan  was  i  big  bank- 
ers' dream  and  it  was  opposed  strenu- 
ously by  President  Wilson.     Thanks  to 
his  vigorous  efforts   and  those  of  the 
many  other  patriotic  legislators  mindful 
of  the  public  interest,  the  Aldrich  plan 
was  rejected  in  favor  of  a  system  of  semi- 
autonomous  regional  banks  which  had 
the  power  to  buy  and  sell  bonds  and  notes 
of  the  United  States  and  of  States  and 
counties,  to  purchase  and  sell  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  to  estabUsh  discount  rates. 
The  Board,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
President,     had     certain     supervisory 
powers,  such  as  the  right  of  review  over 
discount  rates.     The  power  to  conduct 
open   market  operations,   which   Is,   of 
course,  the  basic  power  to  control  the 
money  supply,  was  not  recognized  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  power 
to  establish  rates  of  discount  was  the  es- 
sential one  in  the  system.    It  was  this 
feature  that  was  meant  to  provide  a 
flexible  money  and  credit  system. 

"Under  the  Aldrich  plan,  the  Central 
Board  of  Directors,  which  would  rvm  the 
System,  would  have  been  made  up  of 
eight  people  chosen  from  the  System 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Clearly,  it  would  have  given  control  of 
the  System's  policies  to  private  banks 
through  the  power  to  buy  and  sell  securi- 
ties in  the  open  market. 

"In  contrast  to  the  Aldrich  plan  the 
1913  Federal  Reserve  Act  gave  power  to 
a  Board  of  Governors  that  was  entirely 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  it  also 
provided  that  one-third  of  the  directors 
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of  the  12  regional  banks  be  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  There  is 
no  question  that  these  Government- 
selected  directors  were  expected  to  serve 
as  watchdogs  to  insure  against  private 
banks'  abuse  of  power  at  the  local  level 
of  the  System.  Unfortunately,  the  leg- 
islation as  enacted  did  provide  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  directors  be  chosen  by  the 
banks  and  this  proved  to  be  the  open 
door  through  which  the  big  bankers 
managed  to  gain  control. 
"dominant   banking   interests    move   awat 

FROM    public    control 

"One  of  the  first  steps  away  from  pub- 
lic control  was  a  palace  revolution  in 
1922  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Presidents 
of  five  eastern  district  Reserve  banks  to 
coordinate  open  market  operations. 
Somehow,  they  managed  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  other  banks  to  conduct 
the  open  market  function.  In  1923  this 
'Committee  of  Governors'  which,  of 
course,  was  completely  outside  the  law, 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Board,  which 
.  called  it  the  'Open  Market  Investment 
Committee.' 

"As  soon  as  the  committee  was  formed 
it  started  on  a  policy  of  tightening 
money  and  raising  interest  rates.  This 
was  the  point  at  which  the  dominant 
elements  in  the  banking  community  be- 
gan to  reshape  the  System  to  their  own 
ends.  It  was  then  that  they  converted 
the  System  to  a  central  bank,  in  direct 
disobedience  of  the  law. 

"In  the  manipulation  of  open  market 
operations  these  men  recognized  the  tre- 
mendous power  that  could  be  exercised 
in  controlling  the  money  supply  and  in- 
terest rates.  The  open  market  function 
consists  of  buying  and  selling  Govern- 
ment bonds  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. In  this  way  it  controls  the  bank 
reserves  and.  ultimately,  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit  in  the  country.  When 
it  sells  bonds,  bank  reserves  shrink,  and 
when  it  buys  bonds,  they  increase.  The 
portfolio  of  Government  bonds  has  built 
up  through  the  years  to  the  present  level 
of  $36.8  billion.  These  interest-bearing 
bonds  were  acquired  by  the  Open  Market 
Committee  in  exchange  for  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  which  are  non-interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  Nation.  Yet, 
instead  of  canceling  these  bonds  and 
the  interest  on  these  bonds  when  they 
are  repurchased,  the  Fed  holds  them  and 
collects  the  interest.  To  me,  this  has 
always  been  like  collecting  interest  on  a 
mortgage  that  is  completely  paid  for  and 
canceled. 

"One  other  important  step  in  the  Fed's 
history  was  the  provision  in  the  McFad- 
den  Act  of  1927  removing  the  20-year 
limitation  on  the  System  so  that  it  now 
has  a  perpetual  charter.  This  was  the 
bankers'  vote  of  confidence.  By  then, 
they  were  assured  of  enough  control  for 
them  to  approve  permanent  existence  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  two 
previous  central  banks  had  both  expired 
after  limited  Lives.  The  first  lasted  from 
1791  to  1811,  when  Congress  let  its  char- 
ter lapse  after  its  20-year  life.  In  1816, 
Congress  enacted  another  charter  creat- 
ing the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  this,  too,  was  permitted  to  lapse 
after  a  20-year  life. 


"changes  in  open  market  committee 

"In  1930,  the  membership  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee  was  informally  ex- 
panded to  include  representatives  from 
all  12  Reserve  banks,  and  in  the  1933 
legislation  this  was  put  into  law,  thus 
giving  legal  sanction  to  this  complete 
domination  of  the  fundamental  money 
powers  by  the  private  banking  interests. 
Significantly,  this  legislation  was  re- 
ported by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  without  any  hearings 
and  it  slipped  through  the  House  with- 
out a  record  vote  after  an  intensive 
campaign  led  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  In  the  words  of  Representa- 
tive Lemke,  of  North  Dakota,  'A  bill  of 
this  kind  could  never  have  been  born  in 
the  bright  sunlight  of  day.  It  had  to 
be  born  in  executive  session.' 

"legislation    of    1933    A    BANKER'S    VICTORY 

"The  1933  legislation  also  contained 
provisions  extending  the  terms  of  the  six 
appointed  Governors  to  12  years  and 
placing  them  on  a  staggered  basis.  The 
legislation  was  clearly  and  bluntly  con- 
trived to  put  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  President  and 
the  administration,  and  it  served  its  pur- 
pose. It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  bank- 
ers. 

"But,  this  time,  they  had  gone  too  far 
and  there  was  a  reaction.  In  the  after- 
math of  President  Roosevelt's  over- 
whelming victory,  he  determined  upon 
the  work-relief  program  to  ease  the 
ravages  of  the  depression.  Recognizing 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would 
have  a  key  role  in  determining  the  re- 
ception to  be  accorded  the  necessary 
borrowing  by  the  banking  system,  he  was 
fearful  that  the  Reserve  banks  might 
exercise  their  power  to  block  his  program 
by  failing  to  take  appropriate  action  in 
the  open  market.  In  particular,  he  was 
afraid  that  they  would  oflfset  the  stimu- 
lative effects  of  large-scale  Government 
spending.  This  situation  is  documented 
by  Marriner  Eccles,  who  served  for  many 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

"THE    1935    reform    BILL 

"In  1935,  President  Roosevelt  sub- 
mitted a  reform  bill.  The  original  bill, 
as  proposed  by  the  administration  and 
passed  by  the  House  in  1935,  would  have 
kept  a  Board  with  six  appointed  mem- 
bers and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
serving  as  ex  ofiBcio  members.  However, 
both  of  these  oflBcials  were  knocked  off 
the  Board  in  the  Senate.  In  the  final 
bill,  appointments  to  membership  were 
scheduled  over  periods  of  from  2  to  14 
years  so  that  not  more  than  one  would 
expire  in  any  2-year  period.  The  14-year 
term  has  remained  in  the  law  to  the 
present  time.  Furthermore,  the  Chair- 
man has  to  be  selected  from  the  members 
of  the  Board.  When  Chairman  Martin's 
term  expired  during  the  administration 
of  President  Kennedy,  the  President 
found  his  hands  tied  so  far  as  any  free- 
dom of  choice  was  concerned.  He  was 
limited  to  the  seven  members  of  the 
existing  Board. 

"A  President  who  serves  two  full  terms 
will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  appoint 
more  than  two  members  in  his  first  4 


years  in  office.  The  third  would  come  in 
the  first  half  of  his  second  term.  Of 
course,  under  a  recent  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  no  President  can  serve 
longer  than  two  terms. 

"president    is    helpless    to    CHOOSE    A    BOABD 

"It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  specific 
situation  at  the  present  time  as  it  affects 
President  Johnson.  Of  the  present  seven 
members  of  the  Board  the  first  expira- 
tion date  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  Canby 
Balderston,  whose  term  expires  January 
31,  1966.  The  second  is  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Shepardson,  whose  term  expires  January 
31,  1968.  Thereafter,  the  expiration 
dates  extend  on  up  through  1978  as  fol- 
lows: Mr.  William  McC.  Martin,  Jr 
January  31,  1970;  Mr.  A.  L.  Mills,  Jr.', 
January  31.  1972;  Mr.  Dewey  Daane,' 
January  31,  1974;  Mr.  George  W.  Mitch- 
ell, January  31,  1976;  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Rob- 
ertson, January  31,  1978. 

"It  is  evident  that  this  schedule  of 
terms  precludes  the  President  from  ever 
appointing  a  Board  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  has  two  reappointments  in  his  first 
term  and,  assuming  a  second  term,  he 
would  have  one  reappointment  at  the 
beginning  of  a  second  term  while  the 
fourth  would  not  come  up  until  his  last 
year  of  oflice. 

"control  op  the  open  market  committee— 
the  1935  compromise 

"A  most  important  feature  of  the 
original  1935  House  bill  was  a  drastic 
revision  of  the  Open  Market  Committee 
which,  because  of  its  vast  control  of  the 
money  system,  is  the  most  powerful 
group  in  the  world.  The  House  bill 
would  have  placed  this  important  func- 
tion in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
relegated  the  Committee  of  bank  presi- 
dents to  an  advisory  role.  This  House 
bill  passed,  262  to  110,  on  a  vote  of 
record.  However  the  Senate  subse- 
quently considered  and  passed  a  bill  that 
was  much  more  friendly  to  the  bankers' 
position,  and  this  substitute  measure 
passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  with- 
out a  record  vote.  Its  provisions,  which 
remain  in  effect  to  this  day  provided 
for  an  Open  Market  Committee  made 
up  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  five 
bank  presidents,  and  it  sanctioned  the 
1933  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  any  day-to-day  administration  influ- 
ence on  the  Board. 

"NEW  YORK  BANK  RUNS  THE  SHOW 

"Since  enactment  of  the  1935  legis- 
lation, there  have  been  other  develop- 
ments which  strengthen  control  of  the 
System  by  the  banking  community.  For 
one  thing,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
bank  was  made  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Open  Market  Committee  in  1942. 
effective  March  1.  1943.  Second,  the 
operations  increasingly  have  become 
centered  in  the  New  York  bank  which 
now  conducts  the  open  market  operation 
in  its  entirety.  The  11  other  banks  con- 
duct no  open  market  activities ;  they  are 
mere  service  centers  for  check  clearing 
and  similar  functions.  They  do  not 
even  know  their  condition  until  the  New 
York  bank  sends  them  a  telegram  to 
advise  them.    It  is  the  New  York  bank 
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which  assigns  the  other  It  banks  their 
share  of  the  portfolio  of  Goverrmient 
bonds  held  by  the  Committee.  These 
bonds,  of  course,  are  the  basis  for  the 
earnings  of  the  various  banks.  Detailed 
Questioning  of  the  bank  presidents  dur- 
Sig  the  1964  hearings  held  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  revealed 
that  most  of  the  bank  presidents  do  not 
even  know  how  the  allocation  of  the 
portfolio  or  its  income  is  determined. 
T^at  is  all  handled  in  New  York  and 
the  other  U  banks  are  merely  passive 

recipients.  .     ,     ,  ,.       , 

"This  is  particularly  revealmg  inas- 
much as  the  original  Federal  Reserve  Act 
never  mentioned  New  York.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  contemplated  taking  the 
money  market  out  of  New  York  and 
decentralizing  it  to  the  12  regional  banks, 
with  the  sole  overall  coordination  to 
come  from  Washington. 

"These  developments  in  the  history  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  all  of  which  were 
made  possible  by  the  inaction  or  in- 
difference of  the  Congress,  put  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  well  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives.  It  had  become  an 
autocracy  and  it  has  so  remained. 

"This  was  accomplished  through  a 
number  of  steps  which  may  have  looked 
small  or  harmless  at  the  time.  But  each 
formed  part  of  a  pattern  that  added  up 
to  control  of  the  central  bank  by  the 
private  commercial  banks. 

"EXISTING    SITUATION    INTOt-HlABLE   AND 
DANGEROUS 

"The  existing  situation  is  intolerable 
in  our  society  which,  as  Madison  said, 
Is  a  'democracy  in  a  republic'  The  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  is  at  the  mercy  of  a 
group  who  not  only  are  beyond  popular 
control  but  openly  admit  it,  and  assert 
that  the  people,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  cannot  be  trusted  to  ex- 
ercise their  own  monetary  powers — in 
spite  of  the  Constitution  which  vests  the 
money  powers  in  the  Congress. 

"Inevitably,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem reflects  the  bias  of  those  who  domi- 
nate it.  Interest  rates  are  the  bankers' 
income;  and  the  higher  they  are,  the 
more  the  lender  receives.  Bankers  live 
on  debt.  If  there  is  no  debt,  there  is  no 
money  and  no  interest.  Bankers  want 
only  high-grade,  low-risk  debt  paper, 
especially  Government  bonds.  In  fact, 
the  one  thing  they  do  not  want  is  for 
the  Government  to  pay  off  the  public 
debt. 

"Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  testi- 
fying before  the  committee  on  February 
24  stated  that  'it  is  hard  to  recall  any 
occasion  when  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
known  to  be  agitating  for  lower  interest.' 

"  'We  have  come  to  envisage  the  Open 
Market  Committee.'  he  said,  'as  a  group 
of  men  of  excellent  character  and  re- 
assuring demeanor  who  meet  to  con- 
sider whether  there  is  good  reason  for 
tighter  money.' 

"Professor  Emeritus  Seymour  Harris, 
testifying  on  the  same  day.  stated  as 
follows: 

"  'Financial  groups  seem  to  believe  that 
the  higher  the  price  of  their  product,  the 
more  profits. 

"  'They  exercised  excessive  influence 
In  the  1950's  when  long-term  rates  rose 


by  two-thirds.  But.  in  my  opinion,  they 
will  do  better  with  lower  rates.  Their 
attitude  toward  restrictive  monetary  pol- 
icy since  1961  only  strengthens  the  case 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  presidents  from  the  Open  Market 
Committee,  as  Congressman  Patman  so 
effectively  argues.' 

"lid    taken    OFF    INTEREST    RATES    IN    1953 

"It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  his- 
tory of  monetary  rates  in  the  period 
1940-52,  with  the  period  of  the  Repub- 
lican regime,  1953-60.  In  the  first  pe- 
riod— which  included  the  recovery  from 
a  terrible  depression,  the  most  destruc- 
tive war  in  history,  a  global  reconstruc- 
tion period,  and  the  Korean  hostilities— 
our  Government  was  able  to  finance  it- 
self adequately  and  without  the  rate  on 
long-term  Government  bonds  ever  going 
above  2*72  percent.  In  fact,  during  these 
12  years,  no  bond  ever  sold  below  par. 
By  contrast,  when  the  Republican  regime 
came  into  power  in  1953,  the  brakes  were 
taken  off  and  the  Fed  showed  its  true 
colors.  Interest  rates  began  to  rise  early 
in  1953.  The  yield  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment bonds  was  2.68  percent  in  1952.  By 
June  1953,  it  was  3.13  percent.  The  re- 
sult was  a  recession  that  began  in  the 
middle  of  1953  and.  because  the  economy 
faltered  and  expansion  slowed,  interest 
rates  finally  dropped  for  cyclical  reasons. 
Undaunted,  however,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve began  to  push  up  rates  again  and, 
by  June  of  1957,  the  long-term  yield 
averaged  3.58  percent.  By  October,  it 
was  3.73  percent  and  another  recession 
started.  And  all  economic  activity  fell 
off,  with  the  result  that  interest  rates 
fell  again  for  cyclical  reasons. 

"In  spite  of  these  two  bitter  lessons, 
involving  vast  damage  to  the  economy 
and  heavy  unemployment,  the  same  con- 
duct was  repeated  in  the  recovery  period 
after  the  1957  recession.  This  time,  the 
Fed  actually  decreased  the  money  supply 
and  forced  interest  rates  up  to  4.37  per- 
cent by  January  1960.  The  result,  again, 
was  a  recession  which  lasted  until  the 
Democrats  came  back  into  power.  From 
that  time  on,  the  Fed,  tempering  itself 
to  the  prevailing  winds,  has  maintained 
a  more  adequate  money  supply — suffi- 
cient, at  least,  to  permit  the  prolonged 
recovery  we  have  had  since  then.  But 
they  are  always  ready  to  seize  the  slight- 
est pretext  to  raise  rates. 

"CONGRESS    MUST    BE    VIGILANT 

"Congress  must  exercise  the  greatest 
vigilance  against  such  attempts.  Tragi- 
cally, it  has  been  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  exercise  its  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  money  that  has  permitted  this  de- 
plorable situation  of  banker  control  to 
develop.  Congress  has  not  been  alert  to 
what  has  been  happening. 

"A  more  detailed  history  of  interest 
rates  on  long-term  Federal  obligations 
can  be  obtained  from  a  publication  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, entitled,  'A  Primer  on  Money,'  which 
is  available  at  the  Goverrmient  Printing 
Office  for  40  cents.  This  shows  the  actual 
rates  monthly  for  each  year,  from  1919  to 
1964. 

"DANGEROUS    LEVEL    OF    INTEREST    RATES 

"Interest  rates  are  at  a  dangerous  level. 
The  long-term  rate  on  new  issues  is  well 


over  4  percent  and,  as  indicated  in  the 
report,  there  is  a  campaign  underway  to 
lift  the  present  statutory  ceiling  of  AV* 
percent  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
and  force  up  the  whole  level  of  interest 
rates.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in 
1958,  when  the  Fed  was  in  the  middle  of 
its  last  big  money-tightening  campaign, 
there  was  a  determined  move  to  lift  the 
4 1/4 -percent  ceiling.  This  move  was  fore- 
stalled only  by  prompt  action  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  us  in  the  Congress  who 
formed  a  steering  committee  to  resist  the 
attempt. 

"The  4  Vi -percent  rate  was  established 
in  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Act,  which 
was  passed  in  September  1917.  Under  its 
provisions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
has  the  power  to  set  the  interest  rates 
on  long-term  obligations  of  the  United 
States  within  a  ceiling  of  iV4  percent. 
Thus,  this  ceiling  has  been  in  effect  for 
almost  50  years,  through  the  vast  changes 
in  that  period  ranging  from  deep  depres- 
sion to  global  war.  And  never  in  that 
time  has  the  4 1/4 -percent  ceiling  been 
breached.  But  it  is  in  jeopardy  now,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  high-interest  cam- 
paign has  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Chairman  Martin  who,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee,  came  out  flatly 
for  removal  of  the  ceiling. 

"NO    CONGRESSIONAL    CONTROL 

"Federal  Reserve  officials  frequently 
resort  to  the  argvunent  that  they  are  in 
the  last  analysis  answerable  to  the  Con- 
gress.   But  this  is  misleading. 

'"In  the  first  place,  the  normal  congres- 
sional control  is  through  the  power  of  the 
purse,  through  appropriating  funds  for 
the  operation  of  Government  agencies, 
and  through  its  postaudit  function,  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  Fed,  however,  is  not  subject  to  ei- 
ther. It  has  never  undergone  an  out- 
side audit  and  it  derives  far  more  in- 
come than  it  needs  through  income 
earnings  on  the  open  market  portfolio, 
earnings  that  exceed  $1  billion  a  year. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  uses  as 
much  of  these  funds  as  it  wishes,  allocat- 
ing some  to  suiT>lus  and  paying  the  bal- 
ance over  to  the  Treasury. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  Congress  is 
not  in  a  position  to  exercise  the  day-to- 
day supervision  of  important  public 
agencies  that  the  executive  department 
is.  The  President  is  entrusted  with  this 
executive  power  under  our  Constitution, 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  errs  in  its  mone- 
tary policy,  the  only  sanction  Congress 
has  is  to  abolish  the  System,  or  revise  it 
drastically.  Obviously,  this  is  a  drastic 
control  measure  which  cannot  realisti- 
cally be  used.  Moreover,  the  powerful 
bankers'  lobby  is  always  vigilant  to  pro- 
tect the  System's  'independence'  against 
any  congressional  scrutiny  or  direction. 
Such  activities  are  invariably  castigated 
by  them  as  'political  interference.'  As  a 
result,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  can 
be  equally  as  resistant  to  the  Congress  as 
it  is  to  the  President. 

"FEDERAL     RESKRVE     ACTIONS     MTTST     BS      C300R- 
DINATED   WITH    OTHER    NATIONAL    POLICIES 

"In  the  United  States  of  today,  the 
achievement  of  maximum  employment 
is  a  specific  national  goal,  and  both  the 
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President  and  the  Congress  have  a  sol- 
emn responsibility  under  the  Employ- 
ment Act  to  pursue  it.  The  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  which  I  took  the  lead 
in  formulating  and  getting  through  the 
House,  did  not  say  that  all  agencies  ex- 
cept the  Federal  Reserve  should  contrib- 
ute to  the  promotion  of  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power.  Clearly,  the  Fed's  responsibility 
is  to  the  Nation  and  its  policy  affects 
the  whole  Nation  in  a  most  fundamental 
way  and  should  therefore  be  completely 
accountable  to  the  whole  Nation.  Yet, 
in  fact,  the  Fed  has  gone  its  own  way  and 
has  never  coordinated  its  activities  with 
other  Government  programs,  despite  the 
fact  that  section  2  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  declares  it  to  be  the  'respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
coordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans,  func- 
tions, and  resources  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power.' 

"The  President  and  the  Congress  must 
be  able  to  require  that  the  Fed  refrain 
from  jeopardizing  economic  policies 
which  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
as  the  elected  ofBcials  of  the  people,  have 
established  as  necessary.  When  the 
President  submits  his  economic  program 
to  the  Congress  under  the  requirements 
of  the  Employment  Act.  he  has  to  in- 
clude recommendations  on  monetary 
policy.  These  run  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  economic  welfare.  The  President  is 
the  one  person  and  the  only  one  who  can 
coordinate  the  whole  national  program. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  give  the  President  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  diplomacy 
and  war,  for  national  security,  for  our 
nuclear  arsenal,  the  national  budget,  se- 
lective service,  and  debt  management — 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  permit  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  assert  that  the  Chief 
Executive  cannot  be  trusted  with  author- 
ity over  monetary  policy.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  Congress,  which 
has  the  vast  responsibility  of  enacting 
the  laws  to  establish  our  Army  and  Navy, 
draft  young  men,  levy  taxes,  and  pass 
hundreds  of  other  laws  that  affect  the 
lives  of  every  citizen. 

"Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  intolerable 
in  the  world  of  today.  Yet  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  continues  to  be  orga- 
nized as  though  its  responsibilities  and 
accoimtabilities  were  to  the  banking  com- 
munity. And  the  bankers  continue  to 
spread  the  doctrine  that  it  is  all  right  for 
the  Government — the  Congress  and  the 
President — to  exercise  all  these  tremen- 
dous powers,  but  not  for  the  Government 
to  control  the  money  supply.  That,  they 
would  have  us  believe,  must  be  le^t  to 
the  mercies  of  the  bankers. 

"WELFARE    OF    CITIZENS    IMPERILEO    BY    BANKER 
DOMINATION  OF  MONETARY  SYSTEM 

"Interest  rates  have  a  tremendous  ef- 
fect on  the  well-being  of  every  citizen. 
Our  total  national  debt,  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  $1.3  trillion.  A  1-percent  inter- 
est rate  on  this  amount  is  $13  billion. 
This  conveys  some  idea  of  the  tremen- 
dous leverage  that  the  prevailing  level 
of  interest  can  exert.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  an  arbitrary  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  automatically  sentences  mil- 
lions of  workers  to  unemployment  and 
businessmen  to  bankruptcy. 


"So  long  as  our  most  important  insti- 
tution remains  under  banker  domina- 
tion and  beyond  the  reach  of  executive 
and  legislative  control,  our  welfare  is 
imperiled.  In  my  view,  the  most  im- 
portant economic  and  governmental 
problem  facing  the  Nation  today  is  the 
need  for  immediate  rehabilitation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  so  that  it  is 
again  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
acting  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives. If  the  big  bankers  are  able  to 
have  their  way  they  will  continue  to  en- 
courage monetary  policies  that  will  pro- 
duce larger  and  larger  public  debt  and 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates.  If  they 
have  their  way,  our  national  debt  will 
be  $600  billion  in  15  years,  which,  at  a 
6-percent  rate  of  interest,  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  $36  billion  a  year.  This  would 
mean  that  so  much  of  Federal  revenues 
would  be  required  for  debt  carrying 
charges  that  insufficient  funds,  if  any 
at  all,  would  be  available  for  veterans' 
programs,  social  welfare,  housing,  com- 
munity health,  and  the  many  other 
services  needed  by  our  people." 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  privileged  report  on  the  Coast 
Guard  authorization  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gibbons).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SELMA,  ALA.,   SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  George  W.  An- 
drews] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  offered  a 
resolution  asking  for  an  impartial  con- 
gressional committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  to  go  to  Selma,  Ala.,  and  de- 
termine what  the  true  facts  are:  deter- 
mine what  the  people  of  Selma  and  busi- 
ness oflBcials  are  doing  and  have  been 
doing;  and,  what  any  outside  agitators 
are  doing  and  have  been  doing  in  recent 
weeks,  then  make  a  report  back  to  the 
American  people  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

My  resolution  has  not  received  favor- 
able action. 

The  cunningly  calculated  torment  of 
Selma  and  Dallas  County  is  the  biggest, 
cruelest,  and  most  unjust  publicity  stunt 
staged  in  a  long  time. 

After  dining  in  white  cafes,  sleeping 
in  white  hotels  and  enjoying  all  other 
public  accommodations  without  blood- 
letting or  any  other  cause  celebre  to  at- 
tract national  attention,  the  imported 
troublemakers  switched  their  profession 
of  injustice  to  claiming  Negroes  were  un- 
able to  register  as  voters.  They  have 
managed  to  have  some  heads  knocked, 
Federal  court  injunctions  issued,  and 
miles  of  television  film  taken.  The  pub- 
licity harvest  has  been  great  indeed.  But, 
what  about  the  real  facts  as  regarding 
the  registration  of  Negroes  as  voters? 


Although  it  cannot  get  the  message 
across  to  the  Nation,  the  Dallas  County 
Board  of  Registrars  asked  State  authori- 
ties last  December  for  special  permission 
to  hold  additional  registration  days  in 
January  "to  give  our  citizens  further 
opportunity  to  qualify."  The  Governor 
of  Alabama  granted  the  Dallas  County 
Board  of  Registrars  10  additional  days 
and  the  people  of  Dallas  County  were  so 
informed  and  both  foreign  and  domestic 
agitators  knew  of  this. 

What  happened  after  the  board  was 
granted  these  additional  days  for  regis- 
tration? On  the  4th  of  January  two 
Negroes  and  four  white  persons  appeared 
and  executed  applications;  on  the  5th 
no  Negroes  but  six  whites;  on  the  6th 
four  Negroes  and  one  white;  on  the  12th 
four  Negroes  and  two  whites;  on  the  13th 
seven  Negroes  and  one  white.  Then  on 
the  18th  of  January  a  long  line  contain- 
ing such  great  numbers  until  it  was  ob- 
vious to  all,  no  such  number  could  hope 
to  be  processed  in  1  day.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  board  stated : 

A  number  of  applicants  having  gained 
admittance  to  our  office  Indicated  clearly 
they  did  not  want  to  be  there.  There  also 
appeared  several  Negro  would-be  applicants 
who  could  not  read  nor  write. 

Recently  Judge  Daniel  H.  Thomas, 
Federal  district  judge  at  Mobile,  Ala.i 
issued  an  order  requiring  the  board  of 
registrars  to  "expedite  the  registration 
of  voters  in  Dallas  County  by  receiving 
and  processing  at  least  100  applications 
on  each  registration  day,  provided  that 
number  of  persons  present  themselves 
for  registration,  and  further  to  provide 
adequate  personnel  and  facilities  for  the 
registration  of  voters  so  that  at  least 
eight  applicants  can  apply  for  registra- 
tion simultaneously." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  under  the 
present  court  order  qualified  Negroes  can 
register  now  in  great  numbers  if  they 
so  desire.  My  information  is  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  demonstrators  and 
marchers  in  Selma  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  registering.  These  demon- 
strations are  inspired  by  reasons  other 
than  that  of  registering. 

Judge  Thomas  further  ordered  that 
"in  the  event  the  defendants  are  unable, 
except  for  good  cause  shown,  by  the  end 
of  the  special  registration  days  in  July 
1965,  to  receive  and  process  all  of  the 
applications  from  persons  who  have 
signed  the  priority  sheet  and  have  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  provided  time 
to  be  processed  prior  to  July  1.  1965,  this 
coui't  will  deem  that  all  such  persons, 
not  processed,  have  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  register  within  the  mean- 
ing of  42  U.S.C.  1971(e)  and  will  instruct 
the  voter  referee,  already  appointed  by 
this  court,  to  receive  and  process  appli- 
cations submitted  by  them." 

Let  me  ask  you  in  all  frankness  what 
good  could  possibly  come  from  marching 
from  Selma,  Ala.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala? 
The  highway  selected  for  the  proposed 
march  is  U.S.  Highway  80  running  from 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  San  Diego,  Calif.  It 
is  one  of  the  busiest  highways  in  the 
South,  and  about  one-half  of  the  high- 
way from  Selma  to  Montgomery  is  dou- 
ble lane.  Visualize,  if  you  can,  the  po- 
tential trouble  that  could  occur  if  that 
heavily  traveled  highway  were  clogged 
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with  marchers.  Governor  Wallace  has 
stated  that  if  Federal  District  Judge 
Fred  Johnson  in  Montgomery  issues  an 
order  permitting  such  a  march  he  will 
respect  such  an  order.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  has  stated  publicly  that  he  would 
defy  such  an  order  agairxst  the  march. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  recently  defied 
a  tentative  restraining  order  enjoining 
him  from  leading  a  march  on  that  high- 
way. 

In  my  opinion  the  presence  of  Dr.  King 
In  Alabama  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
trouble  we  are  having  today.  His  rec- 
ord indicates  that  wherever  he  goes  there 
is  trouble.  If  he  were  to  leave  the  State 
of  Alabama  today,  in  my  opinion,  there 
would  be  no  further  trouble. 

Have  you  realized  what  type  man  he 
is?  Recently  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans of  all  times — a  man  who  is  knowl- 
edgeable about  crimes  of  all  types  and 
about  criminals  of  all  stripes — ^Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  the  able  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  stated 
publicly  that  Martin  Luther  King  is  not 
one  of— but  "the  most  notorious  liar  in 
the  United  States  of  America."  Let  me 
repeat  that.  Mr.  Hoover  stated  publicly 
that  Martin  Luther  King  was  "the  most 
notorious  liar  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  Mr.  Hoover  has  not  retracted 
that  statement,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  see  how  so  many  misguided  people 
in  America  have  followed  and  continue 
to  follow  a  man  with  the  reputation  that 
King  has. 

In  my  opinion  Governor  Wallace  has 
done  a  good  job  in  Alabama  during  the 
last  trying  9  weeks  in  trying  to  preserve 
law  and  order.  I  am  sure  there  have 
been  occasional  acts  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  law  enforcement  oflBcers  which 
he  and  I  both  deeply  deplore.  You  can 
realize,  however,  that  screaming  people 
by  the  hundreds  marching  In  the  streets 
and  on  the  highways  create  a  frustrating 
and  unusual  situation.  I  am  sure  the 
so-called  police  brutality  has  been  no 
worse  in  the  State  of  Alabama  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  have  known  Governor  Wallace  all  of 
his  life.  I  know  him  to  be  a  law-abiding, 
upstanding,  Christian  gentleman,  and 
no  one  abhors  violence  more  than  he. 

Governor  Wallace  has  been  the  target 
of  a  biased  and  unfriendly  national  press. 
In  his  appearance  on  a  nationwide  TV 
program  last  Sunday  he  made  a  newspa- 
per reporter  admit  that  a  vicious  story 
printed  by  him  defaming  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  Governor  Wallace  was  un- 
true. This  story  was  with  reference  to 
the  failure  of  hospital  authorities  in 
Marion,  Ala.,  to  render  medical  aid  to  a 
Negro  who  had  been  shot.  Governor 
Wallace  stated  emphatically  and  truth- 
fully that  no  hospital  in  Alabama  had 
ever  denied  treatment  to  a  person  be- 
cause of  his  race,  and  that  if  any  such 
case  were  brought  to  his  attention  he 
would  take  drastic  action  immediately. 
The  newspaper  reporter  admitted  that 
the  original  story  was  untrue,  but  he  said 
he  wrote  a  second  story  retracting  the 
first  story.  As  you  well  knov/,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  story  makes  the  front 
page  and  the  second  story  making  a  cor- 
rection usually  is  found  hidden  some- 
where inside  the  paper. 


When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
under  consideration  as  an  inducement 
for  passage  we  heard  quite  a  bit  about 
getting  racial  disputes  out  of  the  streets 
and  into  the  courts.  Justice  Hugo  Black 
recently  wrote: 

The  streets  are  not  now  and  never  have 
been  the  proper  place  to  administer  justice. 

Use  of  the  streets  for  such  piu-poees  has 
always  proved  disastrous  to  Individual  lib- 
erty in  the  long  run,  whatever  feeling  bene- 
fits may  have  appeared  to  have  been  achieved. 
And  minority  groups,  I  ventvu^  to  suggest, 
are  the  ones  who  always  have  suffered  and 
always  will  suffer  most  when  street  miiltl- 
tudes  are  allowed  to  substitute  their 
pressures  for  the  less  glamorous  but  more 
dependable  and  temperate  processes  of  the 
law. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  a 
fair  step  from  what  to  many  seems  the  ear- 
nest, honest,  patriotic,  kind-splrlted  multi- 
tude of  today  to  the  fanatical,  threatening, 
lawless  mob  of  tomorrow.  And  the  crowds 
that  press  In  the  streets  for  noble  goals  to- 
day can  be  supplanted  tomorrow  by  street 
mobs  pressuring  the  covuts  for  precisely  op- 
posite ends. 

The  situation  has  deteriorated  con- 
siderably since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was 
passed  and  since  Justice  Black  wrote  that 
dissertation.  So  much  has  been  taken 
to  the  streets  in  Selma  and  to  the  Selma- 
Montgomery  highway  that  the  original 
objective,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  lias 
been  fragmented  into  new  issues  of  prov- 
ocation and  agitation. 

About  the  only  thing  clear  at  this  stage 
is  that  the  street  performers  have  shown 
emphatically  they  prefer  the  streets — 
with  TV  cameras,  et  cetera — to  courts. 
Further,  the  performers  smugly  demon- 
strate that  they  consider  themselves 
either  privileged  to  interpret  the  law  or 
above  the  law. 

U.S.  Judge  Frank  Johnson  at  Mont- 
gomery Issued  an  order  restraining  King 
and  his  associates  from  marching  on  the 
highway  from  Selma  to  Montgomery 
until  there  was  a  "judicial  determination 
of  the  matters  involved."  President 
Johnson  at  Washington  urged  all  con- 
cerned "to  approach  this  tense  situation 
with  calmness,  reasonableness  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order." 

King  said  Judge  Jc^nson's  order  was 
"an  tmjust  injunction"  and  marched 
anyway,  blandly  admitting  he  had  de- 
fied a  Federal  coiu't.  As  for  President 
Johnson,  King  said  that  the  President 
had  no  right  to  ask  him  and  his  demon- 
strators to  halt  their  planned  march  and, 
in  effect,  was  Intruding  by  asking  him 
to  respect  law  and  order. 

This  should  be  no  surprise.  For  many 
weary  months  King  has  been  saying 
there's  nothing  wrong  in  breaking  laws 
that  he  considers  unjust  and  this  state- 
ment has  Invariably  been  accompanied 
by  threats  of  even  broader  civil  disobedi- 
ence. For  a  long,  long  time  he  has  been 
advising  Negroes  they  have  a  divine  right 
to  break  laws  until  they  have  a  hand  In 
making  laws  and,  further,  that  they  have 
the  white  man  on  the  nin  and  should 
keep  him  in  that  state  of  exercise. 

Nothing  of  good  and  permanence  ever 
came  from  brash  and  hurried  action. 
Ancient  Chinese  wisdom  says  to  this 
point: 

It  is  not  a  wise  man  who  climbs  a  slender 
tree  In  hiurlcane  season  to  see  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing. 


It  Is  also  not  wise  to  attempt  to  pre- 
vent action  imtll  the  cause  of  such  ac- 
tion is  determined. 

I  address  myself  to  the  racial  situation 
that  erupted  in  Selma,  Ala.,  recent- 
ly. It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  carefully  consider  the  vents  in  that 
strife  torn  city  so  that  they  can  de- 
termine for  themselves  the  true  cause  of 
the  trouble  there. 

The  pretense  of  the  whole  ugly,  sense- 
less affair  Is  that  the  Negro  In  Dallas 
County  Is  not  being  allowed  to  register 
and  vote.  Yet,  for  those  who  care  to 
examine  the  record,  the  facts  are  to  the 
contrary.  Dallas  County  was  register- 
ing Negroes  and  whites  alike  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  Federal  court;  and, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  court 
was  fully  satisfied  with  the  rate  and 
method  of  registration. 

In  fact,  recently,  Gov.  George  Wallace 
opened  the  registration  places  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  days  specifically  to  give  the 
Negro  every  opportunity  to  register. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  for  you 
and  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  to 
weigh  carefully  the  fact:  only  26  Negro 
citizens  showed  up  at  the  registration 
booths  ready  and  willing  to  apply  for 
voting  rights. 

With  this  as  a  background,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  ridiculous  the  events  of  past 
weeks  are  in  Selma.  Truly,  I  am  sorry 
that  human  beings  had  to  be  policed  into 
obedience — and  I  am  deeply,  deeply 
grieved  that  a  fine  Christian  man  of  CJod 
should  end  his  virile  ministry  in  such  a 
sordid  way.  But  the  grief,  tragedy,  re- 
grets, remorse,  and  sorrow  do  not  take 
one  iota  from  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility that  all  citizens  must  be  equally 
protected  against  infringements  on  their 
basic  freedoms  and  rights.  In  correcting 
the  Injustice  to  one  man,  we  must  not 
unwittingly  deprive  others  of  their  rights. 

Police  action  was  directed  at  making 
Alabama  highways  safe  for  all  people, 
Negro  and  white.  It  was  not,  as  some 
have  irresponsibly  suggested,  to  deprive 
anyone  of  the  rights  of  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  redress  of  grievances. 

Now,  the  result  of  all  this  misunder- 
standing, as  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament warn  us,  is  leading  to  more  mis- 
understanding. The  President  is  press- 
ing the  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  with  the 
same  emotional  fervor  that  the  South 
has  been  accused  of  using  in  the  preser- 
vation of  its  Integrity. 

No  matter  how  good  the  intentions  of 
the  Chief  Executive  are,  he  is  asking  us 
to  "climb  a  slender  tree  in  hurricane 
season  to  see  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing."  He  is  asking  the  Congress  to 
act  out  of  impatience,  petulance,  and 
peevishness. 

This  may  be  an  accepted  manner  for 
recommendations  to  come  to  Congress, 
but  It  Is  no  way  for  them  to  be  handled 
once  they  are  here. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  approach  this  serious 
matter  of  depriving  the  States  of  a  right 
so  clearly  given  them  in  the  Constitution 
with  an  air  of  calm  and  deliberation,  and 
to  ponder  the  long  range  effects  of  this 
attempt  at  unlawful  seizure  of  power. 

Place  this  matter  In  proper  perspective 
and  give  it  the  right  frame  of  reference; 
otherwise,  we  will  be  as  a  man  looking 
out  to  see  a  scuflBe  in  front  of  his  door. 
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not  knowing  if  he  is  witnessing  a  street 
fight  or  an  insurrection  of  mass 
proportions. 

The  leaders  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
movement  should  be  examined  closely 
and  their  real  motives  carefully  scruti- 
nized. We  must  remember  that  the 
noted  liberal  columnist  Joseph  Alsop 
said  in  his  April  15  message  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  year: 

An  unhappy  secret  is  worrying  official 
Washington.  The  secret  is  that  despite  the 
American  Communist  Party's  feebleness  and 
disarray,  its  agents  are  beginning  to  infil- 
trate certain  sectors  of  the  Negro  civil  rights 
movement. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  the  Negro's 
apparent  social  unrest  is  due  to  Commu- 
nists in  their  midst;  but  it  is  of  upper- 
most importance  to  note  that  whatever 
the  symptom  of  the  disease,  the  Negro's 
use  of  Communist  tactics  of  fear,  mob 
action,  and  general  chaos  are  prevalent. 
Should  the  Communist  Party  come 
from  hiding  and  use  the  same  methods  in 
their  own  name,  they  would  not  get  to 
the  proverbial  "first  base."  Why  then  do 
we  neglect  our  sanity  in  the  case  of  the 
Negro  movement? 

To  alert  my  colleagues  to  this  threat, 
once  more  I  am,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  including  background  ma- 
terial on  leaders  closely  associated  with 
the  so-called  rights  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yielding  to 
me.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
sentiments  which  he  expressed.  While 
I  am  imacquainted  with  the  situation  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  except  for  what  I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers,  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  the  Fifth  District  of  Virginia, 
in  which  is  located  the  city  of  Danville. 
That  same  horde  descended  upon  us 
some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  right  of  every 
qualified  citizen  to  vote  in  America.  I 
as  one  uphold  that  right.  Although  it 
was  alleged  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  is  one  of  the  States  to  be  inter- 
dicted, if  there  has  been  any  discrimina- 
tion in  recent  years  against  minority 
races  with  respect  to  their  voting  rights 
^  in  Virginia,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 
I  deny  vigorously  any  such  statements 
that  would  reflect  discredit  upon  the 
good  people  of  our  proud  Commonwealth. 
I  have  served  in  public  life  in  Virginia 
possibly  longer  than  any  other,  except 
maybe  one  or  two  citizens  of  the  country. 
I  served  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia  for  approximately 
18  years.  I  was  elected  to  serve  for  4 
years  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Virginia.  I  was  elected  to  serve 
4  years  as  Governor.  I  know  our  people. 
I  know  the  registrars  and  I  know  the 
election  judges  and  I  know  the  officials 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  I  know  it 
is  not  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  deny  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  any  citizen. 

I  would  remind  our  detractors  and 
others  who  would  inveigh  against  the 
good  people  of  our  Commonwealth  that 
our  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  practically  born  on  the  soil  of  Vir- 


ginia. One  of  our  citizens,  James  Mason, 
is  known  as  the  father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  first  10  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution were  bodily  lifted  from  that 
great  instrumentality  of  freedom  penned 
by  that  great  Virginian,  George  Mason, 
known  as  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  deprecate  the  fact  that  any  respon- 
sible source  would  make  such  a  reflection 
upon  the  people  of  our  Commonwealth 
when  I  believe  we  hold  a  record  that  is 
equal  to  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  American  Union. 

On  yesterday  I  received  a  telegram 
from  the  honorable  W.  C.  "Dan"  Daniel, 
past  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  who  lives  in  Danville,  Va. 
He  is  presently  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia. 
In  this  telegram  Mr.  Daniel  informs  me 
that  some  years  ago  he  and  a  colored  man 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Downing,  a  re- 
spectable citizen  from  the  city  of  Roa- 
noke, serving  as  a  subcommittee  of  a  Citi- 
zens' Committee  on  Fair  Voting  in  Vir- 
ginia, went  all  over  the  State  and  made 
press  announcements  of  their  meetings 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  discrimination  within  our  Common- 
wealth with  reference  to  voting.  They 
found  no  evidence.  Not  one  single  man, 
white  or  black,  turned  up  to  cast  any 
reflections  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Daniel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  telegram  is  as  follows : 

Danville,  Va., 
March  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Tuck, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  should  like  to  express  the  view  that 
Virginia  does  not  deny  the  right  of  franchise 
to  any  citizen  who  meets  the  minimum  voter 
requirements  of  the  Commonwealth  which 
are  among  the  least  restrictive  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  In  1958  Dr.  L.  C.  Down- 
ing, a  prominent  Negro  citizen  of  Roanoke, 
and  I  were  appointed  by  the  full  Virginia 
Civil  Rights  Advisory  Committee  to  under- 
take a  study  of  voting  conditions  in  Virginia. 
Although  statements  were  made  in  the  pub- 
lic press  that  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  was 
to  determine  if  any  discrimination  existed, 
not  one  single  person  came  forth  to  register 
a  valid  complaint.  We  searched  In  vain  for 
unfavorable  evidence.  There  simply  was 
none.  I  was  therefore  surprised  to  hear  that 
Virginia  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
proposed  voter  legislation. 

W.  C.  "Dan"  Daniel. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
resented  bitterly  by  me  and  all  oth- 
er right-thinking  Virginians  that  we 
would  be  so  maligned  and  so  demeaned 
and  so  denigrated  by  people  who  them- 
selves are  not  worthy  of  and  are  not  en- 
titled to  respect.  I  refuse  on  my  part 
to  allow  this  wild,  headlong  scamper  of 
pilgrims  to  frighten  me  into  precipitous 
and  unwarranted  action  that  will  de- 
prive the  States  and  the  localities  of  the 
time  honored  power  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  the  voters. 

I  rebuke  these  lawless  agitators  and 
I  disdain  and  hold  them  up  to  the  just 
scorn  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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They  would  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  this  country  and 
in  the  minds  of  officials  and  citizens  and 
thus  intimidate  and  coerce  the  Congress 
into  enacting  laws  that  would  amount  to 
yielding  to  their  dictation. 

I  decline  to  join  in  the  repetition  of 
the  senseless  slogans  ^nd  songs,  and 
churlish  chants  of  th&e  irresponsible 
and  irreconcilable  harpien  who  threaten 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  if  not  indeed 
the  security  and  safety  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

The  proposals  advanced,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  constitute  a  deviation  and 
departure  from  regular  election  pro- 
cedures as  old  and  well  established  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
itself. 

They  would  bring  the  coimtry  to  a 
complete  surrender  to  this  unworthy 
horde  who  have  descended  on  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  pui-pose  of 
fomenting  strife  and  discord,  and  whose 
plain  and  ultimate  objective  is  to  de- 
stroy the  form  of  goverrmient  which  we 
have  enjoyed  in  this  country  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  demands  of  these 
incendiaries  are  insatiable — next  it  will 
be  the  walk-ins,  the  wait-ins  and  the 
buried-ins. 

From  the  description  of  the  bills  which 
have  been  sent  to  us,  it  would  appear  that 
if  you  are  a  Negro  you  have  the  right  to 
vote  and  that  all  other  standards  of 
eligibility  amount  to  nothing  and  are 
struck  down. 

Under  these  proposals  it  would  appear 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  send  proconsuls  and  inspectors 
into  the  various  precincts  of  certain 
States  to  require  citizens  not  only  to  reg- 
ister but  also  to  vote  whether  they  desire 
to  do  so  or  not. 

I  might  remind  these  impractical- 
minded  humanitarians  that  in  Russia 
they  have  universal  suffrage.  We  saw 
the  picture  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  who  was 
virtually  a  prisoner,  as  he  came  out  to 
vote  the  other  day.  Freedom  is  lost  in 
that  country.  It  has  toppled  over  into 
the  abyss  of  lost  liberty. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  theme  song,  "We  Shall  Over- 
come," of  these  unholy  caravans  who  in- 
vade the  land  is,  according  to  the  Library 
of  Congress — and  I  checked  with  the  Li- 
brary this  morning — credited  to  four  in- 
dividuals, two  of  whom  are  of  question- 
able character  and  one  of  whom  was  in- 
dicted and  convicted  for  contempt  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  refusing  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  late  Honorable  Francis 
E.  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  relating  to 
his  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party.  At  that  time,  Chairman  Walter 
and  the  members  of  that  committee  made 
known  to  him  that  they  had  in  their 
files  and  before  them  the  undisputed 
sworn  testimony  of  an  individual  to  the 
effect  that  this  man.  who  was  the  author 
of  that  song,  was  a  Communist. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend  for  that 
statement.  I  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  if  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  author  of  the  song,  "We  Shall  Over- 
come" was  a  Communist,  it  is  high 
time  for  a  committee  of  this  Congress  to 


investigate  what  they  intend  to  over- 
come. We  may  find  that  instead  of  try- 
ing to  overcome  something  they  want 
to  overthrow  something. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama   [Mr. 

SELDEN ]. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneo\is 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama?  1 1 

There  was  no  objection.!  I 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
what  the  people  of  this  country  may 
have  gathered  from  the  newspaper 
headlines  and  despite  what  may  have 
been  said  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Alabamians, 
just  as  all  other  Americans,  oppose  vio- 
lence in  any  form.  It  is  extremely  re- 
grettable, therefore,  that  recent  demon- 
strations in  Selma  and  Marion,  Ala., 
have  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  per- 
sons. Yet,  as  we  all  are  aware  from 
dally  reports  in  our  Nationl's  newspapers, 
persons  who  commit  violence  are  not 
confined  to  Alabama  but  live  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

While  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
press  to  report  the  news  as  they  see  it, 
unfortunately,  there  have  been  many 
distortions  of  the  facts  by  the  news 
media  concerning  events  that  have 
transpired  in  Alabama  in  recent  weeks. 
Let  me  give  you  a  glaring  example  that 
took  place  in  the  congressional  district 
that  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent. 
The  Nation  was  told  by  UPI,  as  well  as 
by  some  nationwide  TV  and  radio  net- 
works, that  a  Negro  man,  who  had  been 
shot  in  Marion,  Ala.,  was  refused  treat- 
ment at  a  white  hospital  in  Perry  Covmty. 
Investigation  has  shown  that  the  two 
white  physicians,  who  attended  the  in- 
jured Negro  at  the  Perry  County  Hos- 
pital, rushed  him  to  Selma  because  the 
hospital  at  Marion  did  not  have  a  blood 
bank  and  the  patient  had  to  have  blood 
in  order  to  undergo  surgery.  The  phy- 
sicians had  the  choice  of  attempting  to 
type  his  blood,  find  a  donor,  and  admin- 
ister it — all  with  a  substitute  technician 
on  duty  due  to  the  regular  technician 
being  out  of  the  county — or  send  him  to 
Selma,  a  short  distance  away  where 
ample  blood  was  available.  The  physi- 
cians administered  sedatives  and  de- 
cided it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
patient  to  send  him  to  Selma  since  they 
felt  this  would  facilitate  an  operation. 

However,  the  same  Perry  County  Hos- 
pital treated  and  admitted  as  patients 
three  other  Negro  youths  injured  in  the 
march.  In  fact.  Jackson,  the  Negro  who 
was  shot,  was  a  former  employee  of  the 
Perry  County  Hospital  which  was  ac- 
cused of  refusing  him  treatment. 

Reports  of  the  shooting  and  the  al- 
leged refusal  of  a  white  hospital  to  give 
treatment  to  an  injured  Negro  drew  na- 
tional headlines.  The  UPI  has  stated 
that  it  corrected  this  error  and  repudi- 
ated the  former  dispatch.  Nevertheless, 
the  correction  did  not  receive  the  same 


front-page  coverage  coast  to  coast  as  the 
original  story,  and  today  there  still  are 
millions  of  people  in  America  who  have 
the  mistaken  impression  that  the  Perry 
Coimty  Hospital  in  Marion,  Ala.,  refused 
to  treat  a  Negro  who  subsequently  died. 

The  unfairness  of  the  press  regarding 
the  situation  in  Marion  is  well  expressed 
by  the  following  paragraph  from  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  "A  Free  Press  Is  Not  Free 
From  Responsibility,"  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Greensboro,  Ala., 
Watchman: 

Freedom  of  the  press  means  merely  the 
guaranteed  right  to  express  ourselves.  It 
does  not  mean  a  governmental  license  for  a 
few  self-appointed  people,  often  incompe- 
tent, to  distort  and  to  misrepresent;  to  sub- 
vert the  truth  or  to  Indulge  in  unwarranted 
exaggerations  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
advertising  revenue.  Certainly  the  public 
has  the  right  to  know,  but  before  our  news 
media  can  convey  the  facts  to  the  public, 
they  have  got  to  learn  for  themselves.  When 
the  press  association,  the  radio  people,  and 
the  television  people  shot  off  those  bitter 
telegrams  to  Governor  Wallace,  complaining 
about  Marion,  they  didn't  have  the  foggiest 
idea  of  what  had  really  gone  on  in  Marlon. 
They  were  misinformed,  ill  Informed,  or  un- 
informed, we  don't  know  which,  but  we  do 
know  that  if  this  is  the  best  which  our  news 
media  can  offer  us,  we  need  some  drastic 
changes — and  most  of  all  we  need  some  ma- 
ture people  who  will  quit  squalling  about 
their  rights,  and  begin  to  study  more  soberly 
their  responsibilities. 

While  playing  up  in  glaring  headlines 
the  few  incidents  of  violence  that  have 
taken  place  in  Alabama,  large  segments 
of  the  news  media  have  played  down  or 
largely  ignored  the  fact  that,  in  many 
instances,  those  who  have  demonstrated 
in  Alabama  have  done  so  in  violation  of 
local  statutes.  Almost  every  city  has 
statutes  governing  parades  and  demon- 
strations. Needless  to  say,  no  large 
group  would  be  allowed  to  march  in 
New  York  or  Chicago  or  San  Francisco 
without  first  complying  with  the  local 
statutes  of  those  cities.  Similar  statutes 
are  in  effect  in  Selma,  Marion,  Mont- 
gomery, and  other  cities  of  Alabama. 
Yet,  these  local  laws  are  often  ignored 
or  disregarded  by  demonstrators  who 
have  publicly  stated  that  only  they  will 
decide  which  manmade  laws  they  will 
obey. 

The  news  media  in  a  nxmiber  of  in- 
stances also  has  either  played  down  or 
ignored  the  fact  that  so-called  peaceful 
demonstrators  are  not  always  peaceful. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  "peaceful 
demonstrators"  have  attacked  law  en- 
forcement oflBcers  in  Alabama  with 
bricks,  bottles,  and  even  knives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  demonstrations  that 
are  taking  place  in  Alabama  today  are 
not,  as  the  press  would  have  you  be- 
lieve, a  "right  to  vote  drive."  Rather 
they  are  an  "antiliteracy"  campaign 
being  waged  simultaneously  with  efforts 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  to 
abolish  literacy  as  a  requirement  in  Ala- 
bama through  the  Federal  courts.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King's  announcement  that  he 
would  see  to  it  that  literacy  tests  were 
abolished  for  voting  came  at  almost  the 
same  time  the  Justice  Department  filed 
suit  against  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Those  who  would  abolish  literacy  as  a 
requirement  for  voting  attempt  to  use  as 


their  propaganda  various  contentions 
that  the  literacy  requirement  is  presently 
being  used  in  a  discriminatory  manner  In 
the  South.  However,  the  Department  of 
Justice  itself  has  been  able  to  find 
evidence  in  this  cormection  in  only  11  out 
of  67  counties  in  Alabama,  and  it  has  not 
yet  proven  its  case  in  2  of  these  coun- 
ties. Furthermore,  not  a  single  board 
of  registrars  has  been  accused  of  any 
discriminatory  practice  of  any  kind  since 
they  were  appointed  in  October  1963.  All 
court  action  since  that  time  has  been 
based  on  acts  that  took  place  before  the 
present  boards  were  appointed.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  not  found  any  discriminatory  \ise  of 
the  new  voter  registration  tests  that  were 
put  into  use  in  February  1964.  Even  the 
suit  now  pending  against  the  State  of 
Alabama  does  not  charge  any  discrimi- 
natory use  of  these  tests  as  between  white 
and  colored  applicants. 

The  legitimate  requirement  of  literacy 
as  a  test  for  voting  has  long  been  upheld 
by  the  Federal  courts.  A  constitutional 
amendment  was  required  to  remove  the 
poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  in 
certain  elections.  Certainly,  abolition 
of  literacy  tests  as  a  requirement  for  vot- 
ing in  Alabama  and  in  other  States  can- 
not be  done  constitutionally  by  any  other 
method.  Should  Congress,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  courts,  succeed  in  so  doing 
by  a  simple  act  of  Congress,  then  is  there 
any  reason  for  Congress  not  to  abolish 
primaries  in  favor  of  nomination  by  some 
national  party  group  of  those  who  would 
be  candidates  for  governor,  legislators, 
judges,  or  even  sheriffs?  In  fact,  why 
could  not  Congress  abolish  elections  al- 
together and  thus  sound  the  death  knell 
of  democracy  itself? 

Let  us  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  will  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
bill  being  presented  by  the  President  and 
will  not  be  stampeded  into  passing  this 
hastily  conceived  legislation.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  and  responsibility 
should  urge  those  who  have  journeyed 
to  Alabama  to  demonstrate  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Further  demonstrations 
and  agitation  can  only  inflame  an  al- 
ready tense  and  dangerous  situation. 
The  following  article  from  the  March 
15  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
graphically  illustrates  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  presently  in  Alabama  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  racial  demon- 
strations might  find  there  are  inequities 
in  their  own  States  which  could  occupy 
profitably  most  of  their  time  and  efforts. 
FiKST,  Look  to  Youk  Own 
(By  Jimmy  Breslln) 
Yesterday  In  New  York  City  everybody  was 
wringing  his  hands  over  the  town  of  Selma, 
which  is  In  Alabama.  In  the  morning  the 
clergymen  stood  in  pulpits  and  preached  of 
the  injustice  of  Selma,  and  the  people  sat  in 
the  pews  and  nodded  their  heads.  And  at 
home  in  the  afternoon  there  was  Governor 
Wallace,  of  Alabama,  on  television.  And 
there  were  the  newspapers  with  stories  all 
through  them.  And  all  day  people  in  New 
York  City  talked  of  Selma,  which  Is  In 
Alabama. 

And  In  Ozone  Park,  which  Is  in  Queens,  in 
New  York  City,  right  out  by  the  racetrack. 
Andrew  Mormlle.  17,  did  not  go  to  church 
with  his  girl  friend  the  way  he  always  did  be- 
cause on  Friday  night  two  colored  kids  had 
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stabbed  him  In  the  head  foxir  times;  stabbed 
him  with  mental  institution  force,  the  6-lnch 
blade  going  right  Into  the  bone  of  his  skull; 
stabbed  him  4  times  in  the  flrst  car  of  a 
lighted  subway  train  that  was  taking  him 
home.  And  yesterday,  the  day  Mormlle  did 
not  make  church,  was  overcast  and  a  little 
damp  with  rain  somewhere  in  the  air  and  the 
temperature  was  only  47,  but  it  will  be  warm- 
er than  that  very  soon  now  because  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  March  and  April  comes  very 
quickly.  Then  the  days  start  sliding  into 
each  other  emd  we  will  be  in  June  and  July 
with  the  streets  of  Harlem  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  crowded  with  kids  doing  noth- 
ing in  the  hot  nights  and  then  the  worry 
will  be  New  York  City;  and  Selma,  which  is 
in  Alabama,  will  be  a  small-time  memory. 

NO  IMPROVEMENT 

But  right  now.  Selma  is  an  easier  place  to 
see.  People  like  Harry  Van  Arsdale  are  taken 
with  Selma.  He  Is  the  big  labor  leader  here 
in  New  York  and  he  is  down  in  Selma  living 
with  a  Negro  family.  He  flew  there  because 
he  felt  labor  from  this  city  should  be  repre- 
sented there  at  this  time.  Van  Arsdale  is  In 
Selma,  and  since  last  svmimer  the  trade  un- 
ions in  New  York  have  done  almost  nothing 
to  make  a  place  for  colored  apprentice  work- 
ers so  that  a  race  of  people  living  in  this  city 
can  have  words  like  hope  and  Incentive 
going  for  them. 

Livingston  Wlngate  speaks  out  against 
Selma,  too.  He  is  the  director  of  HAR- 
YOU-ACT.  a  program  which  Is  government 
and  city  supported  and  Is  designed  to  take 
kids  off  the  streets  In  Harlem  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  and  train  them  for  Jobs  they 
can  handle.  Here  In  the  middle  of  March, 
the  program  consists  of  taking  in  funds  and, 
much  paperwork  and  handshakes  and  talk. 
And  the  streets  will  be  clogged  on  summer 
nights  and  yesterday  In  Harlem  the  people 
marched  In  protest  because  along  with 
everybody  else  they  could  see  Selma  so  much 
easier  than  Harlem. 

So  look  at  Selma.  and  let  New  York  sit. 
Let  It  sit  with  Its  millions  of  dollars  going 
into  a  World's  Fair  and  lights  outlining  a  new 
bridge  and  an  expressway  being  planned  and 
the  colored  living  just  as  they  were  living 
at  this  time  last  year,  with  rat  bites  on 
the  faces  of  the  children  and  the  older  ones 
walking  out  of  schools  which  they  couldn't 
handle  and  which  couldnt  handle  them, 
walking  out  onto  streets  filled  with  dope  and 
home  relief  and  Jobs  for  delivery  boys. 

BREEDING       GROUNDS 

Focus  on  Selma,  and  let  New  York  stay 
as  it  is  and  we'll  have  colored  guys  with 
knives  running  through  subway  trains  for- 
ever and  there  always  will  be  a  wake  for  an 
Andrew  Mormlle.  Didn't  we  have  one  right 
around  this  time  last  year?  Sure  we  did. 
Prank  Milano,  his  name  was.  He  got  a 
knife  In  the  stomach  on  the  IRT.  And  we'll 
have  more. 

We'll  have  wakes  forever.  Why  shouldn't 
we?  We  have  the  finest  breeding  ground 
for  murder  there  is.  A  Harlem  rooftop  Is 
the  Blue  Grass  country  of  crime.  A  white 
kid  In  this  city  can  go  out  and  get  Into  all 
the  trouble  he  wants  to.  But  because  he's 
white,  a  lot  of  times  he  has  to  get  away 
from  some  annoying  infiuence  for  good. 
But  the  colored  kid  who  wants  to  get  in 
trouble  has  it  made.  We  have  eversrthlng 
set  up  for  him.  To  begin  with,  the  minute 
a  kid  is  born  colored  the  price  Is  12-1  against 
him  and  It  goes  up  every  day  after  that. 
He  has  plenty  of  filth,  no  hope,  and  the 
rooftops  all  around  him.  And  these  kids 
who  sit  on  them  Just  don't  go  after  white 
people,  either.  Don't  restrict  them.  They 
do  a  pretty  good  Job  on  everybody. 

The  other  day  we  happened  to  look  Into 
a  courtroom  downtown  and  here  were  four 
of  them,  sullen,  sitting  at  the  defense  table, 
glaring  at  an  old  dark  woman  who  was  on 
the  witness  stand.     The  woman  was  tooth- 


less and  broken  by  her  years.  The  four  had 
grabbed  her  and  pulled  her  onto  a  rooftop 
and  made  jokes  about  her  while  they  raped 
her.  What  did  they  care?  Age,  shape,  life, 
fear,  it  means  nothing  on  a  Harlem  rooftop. 

But  the  Interest  today  is  in  Selma.  And 
the  summer  is  close  and  'n  New  York  only 
the  police  are  prepared  for  it. 

It  always  works  like  this.  The  politicians 
do  nothing.  Mayor  Wagner  was  In  St. 
Petersburg  over  the  weekend  watching  the 
Mets.  Tonight,  he  addresses  a  mass  rally 
to  protest  Soviet  discrimination  against  the 
Jews.  That's  at  8:30  p.m..  In  the  auditorium 
of  Van  Buren  High  School,  230th  Street  and 
Hillside  Avenue,  Queens. 

POWDER  KEG 

And  In  the  summer,  a  cop.  with  a  wife 
and  three  children  sitting  home,  is  going 
to  have  to  go  out  into  the  streets  with 
a  gun  in  his  hand  and  put  order  Into  a 
town  that  has  been  set  up  for  violence  by 
a  winter  In  which  those  In  charge,  white 
and  Negro,  did  nothing. 

Maybe  they  all  forget  last  summer.  Maybe 
they  forget  what  it  was  like  in  this  town 
at  9:30  p.m.  on  a  hot  Sunday  night  when 
the  officer  In  charge  on  Seventh  Avenue  and 
129th  Street  turned  around  after  a  bullet 
from  a  zip  gun  hit  the  pavement  near  him 
and  he  called  two  cops  out  of  the  line,  his 
two  good  shooters,  and  they  came  up  to 
the  sidewalk  and  leaned  on  a  glass  outdoor 
telephone  booth  and  aimed  their  guns  at 
a  window  high  up  on  the  red  brick  project 
and  their  feet  scraped  against  the  sidewalk 
while  they  set  themselves  to  shoot  at  a  head 
if  It  showed  In  the  window.  And  behind 
them,  crouched  behind  the  cars,  or  standing 
and  firing  over  the  peoples'  heads,  the  other 
cops  showed  worry  and  everybody  was  pray- 
ing that  these  two  by  the  phone  booth  did 
not  get  anybody  with  their  guns  because 
right  at  that  moment  one  bullet  in  some- 
body's body,  either  way.  cop  or  Negro,  would 
have  turned  this  city  Into  something  which 
never  has  been  seen.  And  everybody  who 
was  there  knew  it  and  never  has  forgotten  it. 

Now  It  Is  8  months  later  and  nothing  has 
been  done  and  It  becomes  a  duty  to  look  to 
Selma.  which  Is  In  Alabama.  The  struggle 
there  is  for  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  the  wrong 
pl£ice  for  anybody  here  to  look.  The  place 
to  look  is  on  129th  Street,  which  Is  In  New 
York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews]  for  taking 
this  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  some  of  the  facts  in 
connection  with  the  situation  that  is 
presently  taking  place  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, and  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President  has  demanded  of  this 
Congress  that  we  pass  without  delay, 
with  limited  debate  and  with  no  changes, 
his  bill  which  he  says  is  to  guarantee 
the  rightss  of  all  Americans  to  vote. 
Whether  it  is  admitted  or  not,  the  Presi- 
dent is  acting  under  pressure  of  mob  ac- 
tion, street  demonstrations,  riots,  and  de- 
fiance of  law  and  order  with  threats  of 
greater  upheaval  unless  all  demands  of 
the  instigators  of  the  riots  are  met.  And 
the  President  is  demanding  that  Con- 


gress join  in  legislating  under  such  mass 
hysteria. 

I  say  this  is  wrong.  We  will  not  solve 
whatever  injustice  exists  in  discriminat- 
ing against  Negroes  in  their  right  to  vote, 
and  I  do  not  deny  there  have  been  abuses 
by  passing  hastily  drawn  or  ill-conceived 
legislation.  I  shall  show  you  in  a  mo- 
ment that  the  voting  picture  in  Alabama 
has  been  greatly  distorted.  The  facts 
prove  that  the  demonstrations  have  not 
been  staged  to  get  voting  rights  for  the 
Negroes,  but  for  a  far  larger  purpose. 

I  know  it  is  unpopular  to  point  out 
the  Communist  influences  working  with- 
.  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  The  Presi- 
dent admitted  to  me  that  he  knew  this 
was  true,  but  said  you  cannot  keep  them 
out.  I  do  not  charge  that  the  whole  civil 
rights  movement  is  Commvmist  inspired, 
but  I  do  think  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know  the  primary  allegiance 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 

A  month  ago  I  put  into  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  questionable  connections  of 
Rev.  C.  T.  Vivian.  None  of  the  charges 
have  been  denied,  but  I  have  been  told 
this  is  not  the  matter  in  question.  I 
say  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  matter 
in  question  if  certain  leaders  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  instigators  of 
street  demonstrations.  White  House  and 
Capitol  Building  sit-ins  owe  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  power  or  a  foreign  philoso- 
phy. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  speech  made 
by  John  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  and 
prominent  in  the  Selma  and  Montgomery 
demonstrations.  Is  Mr.  Lewis  interested 
in  the  voting  rights  of  Negroes?  Allow 
me  to  quote  from  his  speech  delivered  to 
a  staff  meeting  of  SNCC  in  February 
1965.  This  is  his  current  thinking  and 
his  reason,  by  his  own  words,  of  the  dem- 
onstrations in  Selma  and  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Lewis  says  in  part,  and  I  shall  in- 
clude his  entire  speech  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  so  that  I  will  not  be  accused  of 
taking  his  remarks  out  of  context.  But 
I  point  out  this  significant  passage: 

I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  before  that 
the  social,  economic  and  political  destiny  of 
the  black  people  of  America  Is  Inseparable 
from  that  of  our  black  brothers  In  Africa. 

It  matters  not  whether  It  Is  In  Angola, 
Mozambique,  South-West  Africa  or  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  Harlem,  United 
States  of  America.  The  struggle  is  one  of  the 
same.  Call  it  what  you  may — racial  segrega- 
tion, social,  economic,  and  political  exploita- 
tion, or  what  the  freedom  fighters  of  South 
Africa  are  demanding  an  end  to — imperiallBm 
and  colonialism.  It  is  a  struggle  against  a 
vicious  and  evil  system  that  Is  controlled  and 
kept  In  order  for  and  by  a  few  white  men 
throughout  the  world. 

We  are  struggling  against  the  same  powers. 
We  must,  must  question  the  U.S.  interven- 
tion in  the  Congo.  We  In  SNCC  must  In 
good  conscience  ask  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment whether  it  stands  with  struggling  free- 
dom fighters  of  South  Africa,  or  with  the 
U.S.    supported   oppressive    government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  words  of  John  Lewis 
are  exactly  the  same  charges  being  lev- 
eled against  the  United  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  every  Communist  con- 
trolled satellite  in  the  world.  Do  you  be- 
lieve with  the  SNCC  leader  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  exploiting  the  American 
Negroes  in  imperialism  and  colonialism? 
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Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  the  entire  speech  of  John  Lewis 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Statement  by  John  Lewis,  Chairman,  Staff 

Meeting,  February  1965,  Selma,  Ala. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  humility  I  speak  to 
vou  today  in  an  attempt  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  feelings  and  thoughts  on  SNCC 
and  the  civil  rights  struggle.  I  have  no  words 
of  wisdom,  nor  have  I  been  dreaming  great 
dreams.  From  the  outset  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  at  a  crucial  juncture  in  the 
history  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee.  The  situation  demands 
clarity,  firmness,  and  certainty,  as  well  as  an 
unmatched  capacity  for  planning  and  fore- 
sight. 

On  my  arrival  in  Atlanta  after  having  been 
out  of  the  country  for  2  months,  I  was  thor- 
oughly Informed  about  the  questions  and 
issues  that  were  raised  at  both  tne  staff  meet- 
ing and  the  staff  retreat.  I  have  read  the 
positions  papers,  the  minutes,  and  have 
talked  with  many  members  of  the  staff  with 
great  interest  concerning  the  nature  of  your 
deliberation  in  Atlanta  in  Bay  St.  Louis. 

I  only  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  take  part 
In  the  many  sessions  of  serious  discussion 
and  thinking.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately 
I  was  in  Africa  on  what  I  like  to  call  a  mis- 
sion of  learning,  or  an  attempt  to  cement  the 
relations  between  the  liberation  movement 
of  Africa  and  the  civil  rights  struggle  In  this 
country.  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  be- 
fore that  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
destiny  of  the  black  people  of  America  Is  In- 
separable from  that  of  our  black  brothers  In 
Africa. 

It  matters  not  whether  It  Is  In  Angola, 
Mozambique,  Soutl»-West  Africa,  or  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  Harlem,  United 
States  of  America.  The  struggle  is  one  of  the 
same.  Call  it  what  you  may — racial  segrega- 
tion, social,  economic,  and  political  exploita- 
tion, or  what  the  freedom  fighters  of  South 
Africa  are  demanding  an  end  to— Imperialism 
and  colonialism.  It  Is  a  struggle  against  a 
vicious  and  evil  system  that  Is  controlled  and 
kept  In  order  for  many  by  a  l!ew  white  men 
throughout  the  world. 

We  are  struggling  against  the  same  pow- 
ers. We  must,  must  question  the  U.S.  Inter- 
vention in  the  Congo.  We  In  SNCC  must  In 
good  conscience  ask  of  the  U.S.  Government 
whether  It  stands  with  struggling  freedom 
fighters  of  South  Africa,  or  urtth  the  U.S.- 
supported  oppressive  government. 

The  cry  in  the  dependent  countries  of 
Africa  is  still  "one  man,  one  vote."  It  Is  a 
cry  for  freedom,  liberation,  and  Independ- 
ence. It  is  a  cry  of  people  to  h*ve  some  con- 
trol over  their  political  destiny.  The  cry 
of  SNCC  is  essentially  the  same,  for  It  Is  a 
cry  to  liberate  the  oppressed  and  polltlcaUy 
denied  black  people  of  this  country.  I  think 
we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  If  any  radical, 
social,  economic,  and  political  changes  are  to 
take  place  In  our  society,  the  masses  must 
be  organized  to  bring  them  about.  We  must 
continue  to  Inject  something  new  and  cre- 
ative Into  the  very  vein  of  our  society.  We 
must  continue  to  raise  certain  questions 
and  certain  problems  that  we  can  neither 
answer  nor  solve,  but  must  dramatize  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  address  itself  to  the  demands  and 
basic  needs  of  all  people. 

I  have  noticed  the  constant  xise  by  the 
staff  of  words  "it  seems  to  me."  These  words 
are  extremely  significant.  For  our  Job  In 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  the  Deep  South 
is  to  get  people  to  say  "It  seems  to  me,"  to 
get  people  to  express  their  Ideas,  their  opin- 
ions. One  of  the  bases  for  the  freedom 
school  Is  that  the  students  say  "It  seems 
to  me." 

Those  of  us  In  SNCC  are  only  playing 
roles  on  the  American  scene,  for  we  are  here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow.  SNCC  Is  one  of 
many  forces  at  work  In  our  society  for  cer- 


tain basic  change.  There  is  something 
unique  about  SNCC  which  sets  us  ai>art  from 
other  organizations  and  groups  or  at  least 
we  tend  to  think  that  way.  In  a  real  sense 
I  would  like  to  consider  SNCC  as  a  spark  to 
begin  the  fiame  of  basic,  social,  economic, 
and  political  changes.  SNCC  Is  the  shot 
In  the  arm  of  a  sick  society.  We  are  the 
birth  pains  of  the  body  politic.  We  have 
made  summer  projects  respectable;  we  have 
made  freedom  registration  acceptable.  We 
have  even  made  the  idea  of  "one  man,  one 
vote"  respectable;  just  look  around  at  some 
of  the  other  civil  rights  groups. 

Our  Job  Is  to  help  educate,  help  prepare 
people  for  political  action.  Our  Job  Is  to 
organize  the  unorganized  Into  a  vital  force 
for  radical,  social,  economic,  and  political 
change.  Our  Job  Is  to  create  what  I  like  to 
call  pockets  of  power  and  influence'  where 
the  people  can  say  "this  Is  what  I  want  and 
need."  Our  primary  concern  must  be  the 
liberation  of  black  people.  At  the  same  time 
knowing  that  there  are  many  white  people 
In  this  country  who  are  victims  of  the  veils 
of  the  economic  and  political  system.  Black 
people  feel  these  evils  more  for  we  are 
not  only  economically  exploited  and  politi- 
cally denied  but  we  are  also  dehumanized  by 
the  vicious  system  of  segregation  and  racial 
discrimination.  So  our  work  must  continue 
to  be  In  the  black  communities,  in  the  rural 
areas,  the  farms  and  hamlets  of  the  slums 
and  ghettos  of  the  cities. 

Too  many  of  us  are  too  busy  telling  white 
people  that  we  are  now  ready  to  be  Inte- 
grated Into  their  society.  When  we  make 
appeals  for  active,  moral,  and  financial  sup- 
port they  have  been  geared  toward  the  white 
community  and  for  the  most  part  not  at  all 
toward  the  black  commvmlty.  This  Is  true  of 
all  the  major  civil  rights  organizations  In- 
cluding SNCC.  We  must  dig  deep  Into  the 
black  centers  of  power  throughout  this  Na- 
tion not  Just  for  financial  reasons  but  as  a 
base  of  political  support.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  country  Is  a  racist  country.  The 
majority  of  the  population  Is  white  and  most 
whites  still  hold  to  a  master-slave  mentality. 

Father  Thomas  Merton  raises  this  question 
In  his  book  "Seeds  of  Destruction."  Is  It 
possible  for  Negroes  and  whites  In  this  coun- 
try to  engage  In  a  certain  political  experi- 
ment such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  wit- 
nessed and  In  which  the  flrst  condition 
would  be  that  whites  consented  to  let  Negroes 
run  their  own  revolution,  giving  them  the 
necessary  support,  and  being  alarmed  at 
some  of  the  sacrifices  and  difficulties  that 
this  would  Involve? 

We  have  reached  a  crucial  moment  In 
American  history  and  the  history  of  the 
world.  For  the  word  revolution  Is  becoming 
common.  In  1960  with  the  sit-in  revolution 
movement,  the  freedom  ride  In  1961,  and  the 
other  events  through  the  spring  of  1963,  the 
word  "revolution"  was  at  first  accented  with 
tolerance,  and  as  a  pleasantly  vivid  figure  of 
speech.  With  the  Negro  masses  demanding 
Jobs,  Southern  Negroes  demanding  the  vote, 
with  the  Democratic  convention  challenge 
and  now  the  congressional  challenge  by  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party,  the 
word  revolution  Is  becoming  a  bad  word,  with 
more  and  more  disapproval,  because  It  comes 
too  near  the  truth.  Why?  What  Is  a  social 
or  political  revolution? 

What  does  It  mean  to  say  that  a  people 
struggling  for  civil  rights  amounts  to  a  revo- 
lution? Much  as  it  may  anger  some  diehard 
whites,  the  fact  that  a  Negro  sits  down  next 
to  a  white  woman  at  a  lunch  counter  and 
orders  a  coke  and  a  hamburger  Is  still  short 
of  revolution.  When  the  Negroes  In  Lowndes 
County,  Ala.,  where  there  are  12,000  Negroes 
and  3.000  whites,  and  not  a  single  Negro  Is 
registered,  get  the  vote  and  actually  manage 
and  cast  their  vote  on  election  day  without 
getting  shot;  this  is  still  not  revolution, 
though  there  may  be  something  radlcaUy 
new  about  It.    The  real  question  still  is  who 


will  they  vote  for:  Governor  Wallace,  "Bull" 
Connor  or  Jim  Clark? 

Southern  politicians  are  much  more  aware 
of  the  revolutionary  nature  of  the  situation 
than  are  the  good  liberals  in  the  North,  who 
believe  that  somehow  Negroes  (North  and 
South)  will  gradually  and  quietly  "fit  In"  to 
the  white  society,  exactly  as  It  Is,  with  its 
power  structure,  Its  affluent  economy.  Its 
political  machine  and  the  values  of  Its  mid- 
dle class  suburban  folkways.  White  America 
as  a  whole  seems  to  think  that  when  Negroes 
of  the  South  begin  to  use  the  vote,  they 
will  be  content  with  the  same  candidates 
who  were  up  the  last  year  and  the  year  be- 
fore. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Southern  politi- 
cians realize  very  well  that  when  the  Negroes 
turn  out  In  full  force  to  vote,  and  thereby 
establish  themselves  as  a  factor  to  be  reck- 
oned with  In  Southern  politics,  the  political 
machines  of  the  past  are  going  to  collapse 
in  a  cloud  of  death.  There  are  enough  black 
people  in  the  South  to  make  any  free  elec- 
tion death  for  the  status  quo. 

I  think  past  history  will  testify  to  the  fact 
that  white  liberals  and  the  so-called  affluent 
Negro  leader  will  not  support  all  of  our  de- 
mands. They  will  be  forced  to  support  all 
of  our  demands.  They  will  be  forced  to  sup- 
port some  of  them  In  order  to  maintain  an 
image  of  themselves  as  liberal.  But  we 
must  also  recognize  that  their  material  com- 
forts and  congenial  relations  with  the  estab- 
lishment is  of  much  more  importance  to  them 
than  their  concern  for  an  oppressed  people. 
And  they  will  sell  \is  down  the  river  for  the 
hundredth  time  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves. We  all  saw  this  in  Atlantic  City. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  support  their 
own  self-esteem,  white  liberals  are  very 
anxious  to  get  closer  to  what  they  call 
"seat  of  power"  or  to  have  a  position  of 
leadership  and  control  in  the  black  revolu- 
tion, In  order  to  apply  the  brakes  when  they 
feel  It  Is  necessary.  Why  was  the  United 
Civil  Bights  Leadership  Council  organized 
during  the  summer  of  1963?  Because  a 
segment  of  white  America  felt  that  the  revo- 
lution was  getting  out  of  hand,  and  by 
raising  money  and  promising  some  big 
money,  they  could  control  the  movement. 
There  have  been  other  situations  where  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  the  rev- 
olutionary sting  from  the  movement.  The 
civil  rights  revolution  is  a  manifestation  of 
a  deep  disorder  that  Is  eating  away  the  Inner 
substance  of  our  society.  Thoreau  said  "If 
a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  com- 
panion, perhaps  It  Is  beca\ise  he  hears  a  dif- 
ferent drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the  music 
he  hears,  however  measured  or  far  away." 
As  Villiam  Melvin  Kelly  makes  it  clear  In  his 
first  novel,  "A  Different  Drvimmer,"  the  Negro 
hears  a  drvuruner  with  a  totally  different 
beat,  one  which  the  white  man  Is  not  yet 
capable  of  understanding.  It  Is  a  must  for 
the  black  people  to  make  themselves  visible 
In  order  for  white  America  to  pay  attention. 
Even  white  staff  members  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  caught  up  with  a  sense 
of  destiny  with  the  vast  majority  of  colored 
people  all  over  the  world  who  are  becoming 
conscious  of  their  power  and  the  role  they 
must  play  In  the  world. 

If  the  movement  and  SNCC  are  going  to 
be  effective  In  attempting  to  liberate  the 
black  masses,  the  civil  rights  movement  must 
be  black  controlled,  dominated,  and  led.  The 
oppressed  people,  the  common  people,  the 
little  people  are  the  people  who  rise  up. 

In  closing  I  make  an  apepal  to  all  of  us; 
not  Just  for  SNCC's  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  total  struggle  and  the  people  who  are 
depending  upon  us.  I  appeal  to  the  silent 
staff,  the  Intellectuals,  southerners  and 
northerners  black  and  white,  to  move  for- 
ward In  building  a  better,  stronger,  and  more 
effective  organization  with  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  direction. 

Finally,  lest  I  be  accused  of  chauvinism, 
we  are  what  we  are.   We  are  not  the  Students 
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for  a  Democratic  Society.  We  are  not  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  We  are  not  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  We  are  an  organization, 
yet  a  movement  of  people  with  different 
backgrounds.  Ideas,  hopes,  aspirations,  work- 
ing for  a  just  and  open  society.  We  are  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  John  Lewis  alone  in  ad- 
vocating action  far  beyond  securing  the 
voting  rights  of  Negroes?  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  an  interpretive  report 
printed  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
by  Haynes  Johnson,  in  an  article,  "What 
Lies  Beyond  Selma?" 

And  already  the  Negro  leaders  are  looking 
beyond  Selma  to  the  next  battlegrounds. 

One  of  the  Negroes,  Rev.  James  Bevel, 
outlined  some  of  the  goals  the  other  night 
when  he  spoke  at  Brown's  Memorial  Chapel, 
center  of  the  nonviolent  movement. 

His  words  can  be  taken  as  part  of  the  over- 
all strategy  now  being  discussed.  "I  want  to 
say  this  in  terms  of  what's  possible,"  Mr. 
Bevel  said.  "We've  been  discussing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  nonviolent  movement.  I 
don't  know  if  we  understand  this." 

He  referred  to  "next  year  when  Dr.  King 
goes  to  the  battlefield  In  Vietnam."  And  he 
talked  of  activity  in  Africa,  China,  and  Rus- 
sia. But  the  main  thrust  will  remain  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  entire  article  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  at  this  point: 

What  Lies  Beyond  Selma? 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Selma,  Ala. — When  Martin  Luther  King 
reached  the  courthouse  steps  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  set,  the  moon  was  rising  over 
the  Alabama  River,  and  the  spirit  of  Jubilee 
was  everywhere. 

Rabbi  Eugene  Weiner  of  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, who  had  delivered  the  benediction  at 
the  memorial  services  for  James  J.  Reeb. 
turned  to  Dr.  King  and  said : 

"Dr.  King,  have  you  ever  seen  anything 
like vthis  before?" 

"Never  before;  never  before,"  Dr.  King  re- 
plied slowly.  "Nothing  like  this  enthusi- 
asm." 

They  watched  as  more  than  2,000  persons, 
whites  and  Negroes,  nuns  and  clergymen, 
women  and  children,  silently  took  their 
places  in  the  street  before  them. 

it's  beautiful 

"Look  at  that  crowd.  They're  still  com- 
ing," a  white  priest  murmured.  "It's  beau- 
tiful, beautiful." 

"Walk,  children,  walk."  said  Rev.  Fred 
Shuttlesworth,  Negro  civil  rights  leader  from 
Birmingham. 

Dr.  King,  the  rabbi,  the  Greek  archbishop, 
the  Negro  and  white  Protestant  ministers 
and  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  continued  talking 
quietly  among  themselves.  They  spoke  of 
the  spirit  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in- 
spired by  the  late  Pope  John;  of  Malcolm  X, 
the  slain  Negro  disciple  of  hatred,  and  of  the 
nonviolence  movement. 

Soon  the  wreath  in  memory  of  Reeb  had 
been  placed  at  the  door  to  the  courthouse 
and  the  marchers  had  returned  to  their 
chvu-ch. 

END    OF   a    pilgrimage 

For  many  of  the  clergymen  It  was  the  end 
of  a  long  pilgrimage. 

For  Dr.  King  and  the  Negro  revolution,  the 
march  ending  the  long  street  confrontation 
was  a  victory.  How  long  it  will  last,  and  how 
permanent  it  will  become  Is  uncertain,  for  the 
story  of  Selma  is  not  over  yet. 

But  It  was  the  break  for  which  nearly 
everyone  had  been  waiting. 

There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  remaining  about 
the  eventual  outcome  here.     The  question 
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now  is:  What  next  for  Dr.  King  and  his  non- 
violent movement? 

It  seems  clear  that  a  fundamental  change 
has  occurred  in  the  nature  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle  in  America. 

The  chxirch — Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jew- 
ish— has  irrevocably  committed  itself  to  the 
battle. 

Repeatedly  throughout  the  dramatic  events 
of  the  past  week  in  Selma.  the  clergymen 
who  have  come  here  have  been  told  they  are 
regarded  as  members  of  a  nonviolent  army — 
an  army  which  will  fight  again  and  again. 

LOOKING     AHEAD 

And  already,  the  Negro  leaders  are  looking 
beyond  Selma  to  the  next  battlegrounds. 

One  of  the  Negroes,  the  Rev.  James  Bevel, 
outlined  some  of  the  goals  the  other  night 
when  he  spoke  at  Browns  Memorial  Chapel, 
center  of  the  Selma  nonviolent  movement. 

His  words  can  be  taken  as  part  of  the  over- 
all strategy  now  being  discussed. 

"I  want  to  say  this  in  terms  of  what's 
possible,"  Mr.  Bevel  said.  "We've  been  dis- 
cussing the  possibilities  of  the  nonviolent 
movement.  I  don't  know  if  we  understand 
this." 

He  referred  to  "next  year  when  Dr.  King 
goes  to  the  battlefield  of  Vietnam."  And  he 
talked  of  activity  in  Africa,  China  and  Rus- 
sia. But  the  main  thrust  will  remain  in  the 
United  States. 

POVERTY     AND     HARLEM 

He  specifically  discussed  such  campaigns 
as  dealing  with  the  question  of  inadequate 
incomes  in  this  country. 

"People  ask:  Why  do  we  want  to  walk  to 
Montgomery?  The  answer  Is,  'We  don't  have 
money  to  go  in  cars.'    That's  why,"  he  said. 

"Another  thing  we've  got  to  deal  with  very 
emphatically  is  Harlem.  Now,  there  we're 
going  to  have  to  be  willing  to  have  some  suf- 
fering to  get  rid  of  it." 

At  another  p>oint  he  said:  "So  m  the  future, 
we  plan  to  move  out  in  other  directions." 

DEFINES     TECHNIQUE 

Then  he  gave  a  working  definition  cf  what 
the  nonviolent  technique  can  accomplish. 

"Now  If  nonviolence  can  contain  Jim  Clark, 
it  can  do  anything.  If  nonviolence  can  work 
In  Alabama,  it  can  work  in  South  Africa. 

"Nonviolence  says  that  when  problems  are 
adequately  raised  In  America,  they  can  be 
adequately  dealt  with.  Nonviolence  says 
something  else:  When  problems  are  ade- 
quately raised  in  the  world,  they  can  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with.  It  says  something  else: 
Nonviolence  works." 

So,  in  the  future,  there  clearly  will  be  other 
tests  and  other  Selmas — and  they  will  not  all 
be  in  the  South. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  time  is  limited, 
and  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  larger  pur- 
poses of  the  civil  rights  leaders.  The 
target  of  the  moment  is  Selma  and  Ala- 
bama. We  have  been  told  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  Negroes  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  Alabama  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin.  This  is  not  a  fact.  Lest  you 
think  that  this  charge  is  raised  only  by 
southern  Congressmen.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  last  night,  March  16. 
The  editorial  points  out: 

At  his  press  conference  Saturday  Mr.  John- 
son said  every  eligible  citizen  must  have  the 
right  to  vote.  There  was  no  such  reserva- 
tion in  his  address  to  Congress. 

The  Star  editorial  points  out  the  need 
for  some  standard  of  qualification  for 
those  seeking  to  register  and  further 
points  out: 

One  reason  for  this  Is  the  presentation  of 
fiction  as  fact  In  some  part  of  his  address. 
For   Instance,   referring    to   the   undeniable 


efforts  In  some  areas  of  the  South  to  keen 
Negroes  from  voting,  Mr.  Johnson  said-  "The 
fact  is  that  the  only  way  to  pass  these  bar 
Tiers  is  to  show  a  white  skin."  The  fact 
Is  that  this  Is  not  a  fact — at  least  as  far  as 
Alabama  Is  concerned.  Assuming  that  Gov 
ernor  Wallace  told  the  truth  on  Sundav 
and  we  have  seen  no  denial  of  what  he  said' 
there  are  some  115,000  Negroes  registered  in 
his  State.  This  represents  more  than  20 
percent  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  Alabama  in 
the  1960  presidential  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  entire  Star 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Negro  Voting 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  was  in  good  form 
last  night.  His  appeal  to  Congress  for  leglj. 
latlon  to  Insure  the  right  of  Negroes  to  vote 
was  a  masterful  mixture  of  rhetoric  and 
eloquence— the  first  half  of  it  was  perhaps 
the  best  speech  he  has  ever  made.  At  some 
points  the  speech  was  less  than  factual.  But 
the  reaction  of  the  legislators  makes  clear 
beyond  any  doubt  that  a  voting  bill  will  be 
passed. 

The  question  which  remains  Is:  What  kind 
of  bill?  On  this  canvas  the  President  painted 
in  broad  strokes.  At  his  press  conference 
Saturday  Mr.  Johnson  said  every  eligible 
citizen  must  have  the  right  to  vote.  There 
was  no  such  reservation  in  his  address  to 
Congress.  Instead,  he  said  that  the  bill 
which  he  will  send  up  Wednesday  will  estab- 
lish "a  simple  uniform  standard  which  can- 
not  be  used  however  Ingenious  the  effort  to 
flout  our  Constitution."  And  It  will  author- 
ize the  use  of  Federal  registrars  "if  state 
officials  refuse  to  cooperate."  Louisiana's 
Senator  Ellender  says  that  he  will  filibuster 
if  need  be  to  prevent  the  Federal  Government 
from  fixing  voting  qualifications  In  the 
States.  This  is  not  a  reasonable  attitude, 
since  It  is  clear  that  some  federally  estab- 
lished qualifications  will  be  necessary  if  qual- 
ifled  Negroes  are  to  be  assured  of  the  right 
to  vote.  For  our  part,  we  prefer  to  reserve 
judgment  until  what  the  President  calls  a 
"simple  uniform  standard"  becomes  available 
for  scrutiny. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  the  presentation  of 
fiction  as  fact  In  some  parts  of  his  address. 
For  Instance,  referring  to  the  undeniable 
efforts  In  some  areas  of  the  South  to  keep 
Negroes  from  voting,  Mr.  Johnson  said:  "The 
fact  Is  that  the  only  way  to  pass  these  barriers 
is  to  show  a  white  skin."  The  fact  is  that 
this  Is  not  a  fact — at  least  as  far  as  Alabama 
is  concerned.  Assuming  that  Governor  Wal- 
lace told  the  truth  on  Sunday,  and  we  have 
seen  no  denial  of  what  he  said,  there  are 
some  115,000  Negroes  registered  and  eligible 
to  vote  in  his  State.  This  represents  more 
than  20  percent  of  all  the  votes  cast  In  Ala- 
bama in  the  1960  presidential  election.  So 
we  want  to  see  what  kind  of  voting  standard 
the  President  has  in  mind.  Certainly  a  white 
skin,  of  Itself,  should  not  qualify  a  man  to 
vote.  But  the  same  thing  goes  for  a  black 
skin.  The  true  test  Is  whether  an  Individual, 
white  or  black.  Is  qualified.  The  test  should 
be  relatively  simple  and  given  without  dis- 
crimination. But  the  ability  to  walk  through 
the  curtains  into  the  voting  booth  Is  not 
enough.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  too  much 
to  ask  that  all  voters  should  pass  a  reason- 
able, modest  literacy  test. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  this  was  a  very 
persuasive  address.  Most  of  the  facts  of  the 
past  100  years  are  on  the  President's  side. 
And  he  said  one  thing  to  his  southern  audi- 
ence which  appealed  to  us  as  being  heavily 
freighted  with  truth:  "Those  who  ask  you 
to  hold  onto  the  past  do  so  at  the  cost  <rf 
denying  you  your  future." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  some 
facts  concerning  voter  registration  in 
Alabama.  Pacts  that  contradict  the 
broad,  general,  but  fine  sounding  state- 
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ments  read  by   the   President   in 
Chamber  Monday  evening. 

The  facts  I  present  are  the  result  of 
painstaking  investigation  going  back  as 
far  as  1949.  I  refer  you  to  the  records 
of  the  State  sovereignty  commission  of 
Alabama  and  commend  in  particular 
Martha  Witt  Smith,  registrw  consultant 
for  the  commission  who  has  served  on 
the  Madison  County  Board  of  Regis- 
trars since  1949  and,  in  addition,  on  her 
own  time  and  at  her  own  expense  has 
painstakingly  investigated  many  of  the 
charges  and  the  facts  throughout  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

■  The  whole  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
demonstrations  and  riots  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  President's  bill  is  to  abolish 
literacy  as  a  legitimate  requirement  for 
voting. 

What  are  the  facts  concerning  the 
President's  charge  that  the  only  way  to 
gain  the  right  to  vote  in  the  South  is  to 
show  a  white  skin? 

Statistics  bear  out  that  practically 
every  Negro  called  up  for  the  draft  in 
Alabama  fails  to  pass  the  mental  test 
if  he  has  not  gone  higher  than  the  eighth 
grade.  There  are  only  120,952  Negroes 
in  Alabama  who  have  gone  higher  than 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  25-year-old  and 
older  group  for  which  grade  levels  are 
given  in  the  U.S.  census.  Alabama  now 
has  a  total  of  115,000  Negroes  registered. 
This  would  leave  only  6,000  unaccounted 
for  and  there  are  known  to  be  more  than 
that  disqualified  from  voting  for  convic- 
tion of  crime,  a  disqualification  which 
States  may  have,  as  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

However,  rejection  rates  for  registra- 
tion are  not  as  high  as  for  the  draft  in 
Alabama  among  Negroes,  even  though 
the  draft  deals  with  only  young  men 
mostly  25  and  under,  whereas  voter 
registration  deals  with  the  older  group 
also. 

Many  of  the  eighth  grade  level  and 
below,  including  persons  with  only  fifth 
grade  education  are  passing  the  current 
literarcy  and  citizenship  tests.  There  are 
only  about  200,000  Negroes  of  voting  age 
who  have  gone  higher  than  the  sixth 
grade.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that 
20,000  of  these  are  disqualified  by  convic- 
tions and  that  half  of  those  of  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  level  cannot  pass  any 
form  of  literacy  tests  due  to  sociological 
problems  and  simply  losing  their  knowl- 
edge between  leaving  school  and  reaching 
voting  age.  This  would  mean  then  that 
the  State  has  115,000  out  of  a  real  poten- 
tial of  140,000  registered.  This  is  a  reg- 
istered rate  of  82  percent  against  the 
Justice  Department's  contention  of  less 
than  20  percent,  because  the  Department 
counts  as  eligible  even  those  Negroes  who 
cannot  so  much  as  write  their  names. 

Under  court  order  the  literacy  test 
upon  which  these  figures  are  based  has 
been  made  even  simpler,  its  sole  purpose 
now  being  to  ascertain  if  the  applicant 
has  the  simple  ability  to  read  and  write. 

These  are  facts,  and  I  present  them 
here  with  the  challenge  to  those  who  are 
taking  part  in  the  lynching  of  my  State 
to  refute  them  with  facts.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  before  a  nationwide  tele- 
^ion  and  radio  audience  and  make 


broad  charges.  He  should  present  the 
true  facts  of  registration  of  Negroes  in 
Alabama,  and  with  the  same  fervor  and 
sense  of  righteousness  with  which  he 
castigates  our  people  and  our  legally 
elected  State  oflScials. 

It  is  not  enough  that  leading  clergy- 
men march  in  Selma  and  urge  the  de- 
fiance of  law  and  order  and  disobedience 
to  Federal  court  orders.  If  they  believe 
in  justice,  if  they  sincerely  desire  to  know 
the  truth  and  to  impart  the  tinith  to  the 
members  of  their  congregations  and  to 
the  American  people,  they  should  refute 
these  facts  or  admit  they  have  been 
wrong  in  their  condemnation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  every  qualified  cit- 
izen of  Alabama  to  vote  and  I  want  every 
qualified  citizen  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  Michigan  and  California  to 
vote.  If  a  new  law  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  application  of 
literacy  tests,  I  am  for  it,  and  I  will  sup- 
port it.  But  I  will  not  help  destroy  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
its  basic  guarantee  of  freedom  for  all  the 
people,  white  and  black.  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  destroying  the  sovereignty  of  the 
50  States  and  place  in  the  hands  of  an 
all-powerful  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  say  who  shall  vote,  or  to  control 
all  the  other  facets  of  State  responsi- 
bility and  individual  liberty  which  pas- 
sage of  the  President's  bill  will  insure. 

We  will  present  an  alternative  to  the 
President's  proposal.  An  alternative 
which  will  guarantee  protection  of  the 
right  of  every  qualified  citizen  to  vote, 
but  will  also  protect  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  determine  voter  qualifications 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  it  is  time  Congress 
assumed  its  responsibility  for  legislating. 
We  should  pass  whatever  legislation  Is 
needed  in  the  field  of  voting  rights  with 
calmness  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  rea- 
sonable debate.  We  dare  not  allow  the 
President  to  dictate  to  us  or  to  become 
victims  of  his  emotional  appeal  in  an 
emotion-packed  moment  of  history. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  this  high  oflBce  must  rise 
to  the  challenge  of  statesmanship  and 
vote  our  honest  convictions  regardless 
of  what  political  price  we  may  have  to 
pay.  It  is  more  important  to  save  Amer- 
ica and  to  preserve  the  Constitution  than 
that  any  member  sitting  here  be  returned 
to  office  in  the  next  election.  It  is  more 
important  that  our  two  political  parties 
and  the  President  care  for  the  individual 
citizen  as  a  human  bein^  not  merely  for 
his  vote  than  to  insure  the  reelection  of 
a  particular  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks  excerpts  from 
the  report  referred  to  earlier  based  upon 
investigations  of  the  Alabama  Sover- 
eignty Commission  and  Martha  Witt 
Smith : 
Voter  Registration  Situation  in  Alabama 

The  campaign  of  Martin  Luther  King  in 
Alabama  Is  not  In  any  way  a  right-to-vote 
drive,  but  Is  purely  and  simply  an  antl- 
Uteracy  campaign  being  waged  simultane- 
ously with  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  to  abolish  literacy  as  a  requirement 
In  Alabama  through  the  Federal  courts.  King 
announced  that  he  would  see  to  It  that  lit- 


eracy was  abolished  for  voting  at  almost  the 
same  time  that  the  Department  filed  suit 
against  Alabama. 

His  campaign  Is  being  waged,  not  with  the 
songs  and  prayers  about  which  you  read  and 
hear,  but  with  bricks,  broken  bottles,  riots, 
and  threats  against  the  personal  safety  of 
members  of  Boards  of  Registrars.  (See: 
Parry  County — Facts  and  Distortions.) 

Actions  of  King  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment are  both  in  and  of  themselves  admis- 
sions and  proof  that  the  Negro  is  not  being 
denied  the  right  to  vote  In  Alabama,  such 
so-called  "right"  existing  only  for  those  who 
are  eligible  and  qualified.  They  are  admit- 
ting. In  essence,  what  Alabama  has  con- 
tended: That  most  of  the  qualified  Negroes 
In  Alabama  are  already  registered  to  vote. 
King  has  found  that  Negroes  are  not  being 
registered  because  they  cannot  read  and 
write  enough  to  be  able  to  read  their  ballots 
If  they  were  registered — hence  his  demand 
to  abolish  literacy  for  voting.  The  Justice 
Department  has  found  that  the  "thousands 
of  eligible  Negroes  being  denied  the  right  to 
vote"  which  It  claimed  before  congressional 
committees  in  January  1964,  do  not  in  fact 
actually  exist  and  the  only  way  they  can 
make  a  political  showing  In  Alabama  Is  to 
somehow  force  the  registration  of  Illiterate 
Negroes  by  throwing  out  the  vaJld  constitu- 
tional provisions  of  the  Alabama  constitu- 
tion. 

Burke  Marshall,  then  head  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
declared  before  a  House  subcommittee  In 
January  1964,  that  In  37  counties  of  Alabama 
"thousands  of  eligible  Negroes  are  being 
denied  the  right  to  vote."  At  that  time, 
eight  of  these  counties  were  operating  under 
Federal  court  orders  to  register  qviallfled 
Negroes,  and  complaints  had  been  filed 
against  three  others.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever. In  all  of  these  remaining  counties  the 
Justice  Department  has  filed  not  one  com- 
plaint, m  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  has  photo- 
stated records  In  all  but  four  of  these  coun- 
ties and  has  been  copying  records  in  some  of 
them  since  1961  without,  apparently,  find- 
ing any  evidence  to  back  up  the  accusation 
made  against  these  counties.  The  accusa- 
tions were  made  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House 
of  Representatives.  January  28,  1964.  (See 
pp.  134,  135,  136  and  137,  also  listing  of  37 
counties  In  article  by  Associated  Press,  re- 
leased April  22.  1964.  Attachment  shows 
counties  and  additional  data.) 

That  a  requirement  of  literacy  Is  a  legiti- 
mate one  for  voting  has  long  been  upheld  by 
the  Federal  courts.  It  required  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  remove  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  In  certain  races. 
Certainly  abolition  of  literacy  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting  In  Alabama  and  In  other 
States  cannot  be  done  by  any  other  method. 
Should  Congress  with  the  support  of  the 
courts  succeed  In  so  doing  by  a  simple  act  of 
Congress,  then  Is  there  any  bar  to  Congress 
abolishing  primaries  in  favor  of  nomination 
by  some  national  party  group  of  those  who 
would  be  candidates  for  Governor,  legisla- 
tors. Judges  and  even  sheriffs?  In  fact.  Is 
there  any  bar  to  Congress  abolishing  elec- 
tions altogether — thus  sounding  the  death 
knell  of  democracy  Itself? 

Those  who  would  abolish  literacy  as  a  re- 
quirement for  voting  attempt  to  use  as  their 
propaganda  various  contentions  that  the  re- 
quirement Is  used  In  a  discriminatory  man- 
ner in  the  South.  The  Justice  Department 
Itself  has  apparently  been  unable  to  find  any 
evidence  of  this  In  any  but  11  of  the  67 
counties  In  Alabama  and  has  not  yet  proven 
It  In  two  of  these.  Furthermore,  since  the 
present  ••boards  were  appointed  as  registrars 
in  October  1963,  It  has  not  accused  a  single 
one  of  these  of  any  discriminatory  prac- 
tices of  any  kind.  All  court  action  since 
then  has  been  based  on  happenings  before 
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the  present  boards  were  appointed.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Justice  Department  has  not 
found — or  it  certainly  would  have  used  It — 
any  discriminatory  use  of  the  new  voter  reg- 
istration tests  put  into  use  in  February  1964, 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Even  the  State  suit 
now  filed  does  not  charge  any  discrimina- 
tory use  of  these  tests  as  between  white  and 
colored  applicants. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Alabama  has 
now  come  up  with  an  application  form  and 
test  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
courts  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  which 
will  stand  up  under  Judicial  review,  provid- 
ing ample  evidence  for  registrars  that  they 
have  applied  tests  without  discrimination. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  forms  will  show  that 
they  were  devised  to  eliminate  every  objec- 
tion of  the  courts  and  most  of  the  objections 
of  the  Justice  Department  to  the  old  forms 
used  from  1952  to  1964.  The  only  other 
change  was  made  after  passage  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  was  made  to  meet  the 
requirement  that  all  literacy  tests  be  "wholly 
in  writing."  The  Justice  Department  should 
report  forthwith  exactly  what  changes  in 
literacy  tests  have  been  made  in  the  other 
States  of  the  Nation  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act-^or  have  they  been 
changed  to  do  so? 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  did  make  the 
requirement  that  all  literacy  tests  be  "wholly 
in  writing."  However,  after  Alabama 
changed  its  form,  the  Justice  Department 
immediately  started  filing  complaints 
against  the  new  form  on  the  grounds  that 
this  same  act  forbids  any  State  to  change 
any  testing  methods.  An  attorney  for  the 
Department  stated  in  a  Federal  court  hear- 
ing December  3.  1964.  in  Birmingham,  Ala.. 
that  it  was  "the  intent  of  Congress"  for  the 
1964  CivU  Rights  Act  to  prevent  any  State 
from  changing  any  voter  registration  test  or 
procedure — yet  that  same  act  required 
changes. 

Furthermore,  the  Justice  Department  has 
gone  to  even  greater  extents  in  broadening 
the  interpretation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
It  now  contends  in  the  statewide  Alabama 
suit  that  no  State  can  have  a  literacy  test 
higher  in  level  than  that  of  normal  sixth- 
grade  level,  whatever  that  may  be.  Further, 
it  is  contended  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
apply  to  any  State  and  are  in  force  without 
any  proving  of  discrimination  as  contem- 
plated by  section  1971.  United  States  Code, 
which  the  act  purports  to  amend.  So.  what 
about  a  State's  requirement  that  a  person 
must  have  finished  the  12th  grade  in  order 
to  vote? 

Statistics  bear  out  Alabama's  contention 
of  nondiscriminatory  application  of  literacy 
provisions  of  voting  laws.  Practically  every 
Negro  called  up  for  the  draft  falls  to  pass 
the  mental  test  if  he  has  not  gone  higher 
than  the  eighth  grade.  There  are  only 
120,952  Negroes  in  Alabama  who  have  gone 
higher  than  the  eighth  grade  of  the  25-year- 
old  and  older  group  for  which  grade  levels  are 
given  in  the  U.S.  census.  Alabama  now  has 
a  total  of  115.000  Negroes  registered.  This 
would  leave  only  6.000  vmaccounted  for  and 
there  are  known  to  be  more  than  that  dis- 
qualified from  voting  for  conviction  of  crime. 
a  disqualification  which  States  may  have,  as 
clearly  set  out  in  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

However,  rejection  rates  for  registration 
are  not  as  high  as  for  the  draft  in  Alabama 
among  Negroes,  even  though  the  draft  deals 
with  only  young  men  mostly  25  and  under 
whereas  voter  registration  deals  with  the 
older  group,  also.  Many  of  eighth-grade  level 
and  below,  including  persons  with  only  fifth- 
grade  education  are  passing  the  current  lit- 
eracy and  citizenship  tests.  There  are  only 
about  200,000  Negroes  of  voting  age  who  have 
gone  higher  than  the  sixth  grade.  It  Is  a 
conservative  estimate  that  20.000  of  these 
are  disqualified  by  convictions  and  that  half 
of  those  of  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  level 
cannot  pass  any  form  of  literacy  test  due  to 
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sociological  promotions  and  simply  losing 
their  knowledge  between  leaving  school  and 
reaching  voting  age.  This  would  mean  then 
that  the  State  has  115,000  out  of  a  real  po- 
tential of  140,000  registered.  This  is  a  regis- 
tered rate  of  82  percent  against  the  Justice 
Department's  contention  of  less  than  20  per- 
cent, because  the  Department  counts  as 
"eligible"  even  those  Negroes  who  cannot  so 
much  as  write  their  names. 

Alabama,  as  a  State,  has  done  more  from 
1952  to  the  present  to  make  changes  which 
serve  the  interests  of  the  registration  of 
qualified  Negroes  than  any  other  State  could 
have  done.  However,  its  legislature,  its 
courts,  and  its  executives  are  now  caught  in 
a  choking  web  of  confusion  brought  about 
by  contradictory  provisions  of  the  1964  and 
other  Civil  Rights  Acts,  by  the  contradictory 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  by  con- 
tradictory rulings  of  district  Judges  and  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals — so  that  it 
now  finds  that  the  accumulated  results  of  all 
of  its  eflTorts  to  work  out  a  registration  system 
that  will  lend  itself  to  Judicial  review,  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  courts  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and  provide  needed 
evidence  for  its  registrars  are  not  only  not 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  but 
are  being  attacked  on  all  sides  by  this  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  has  re- 
peatedly told  the  Congress  that  Its  goal  in 
the  South  is  to  see  that  qualified  Negroes  are 
registered,  but  which  now  openly  admits 
that  these  have  been  registered  and  the 
only  way  to  get  any  more  Negro  voters  is  to 
abolish  the  literacy  test  In  Alabama. 

Not  only  is  the  picture  of  the  activities  of 
the  so-called  right-to-vote  marchers  In  Ala- 
bama distorted,  but  national  news  media  re- 
ports about  the  current  Alabama  voter  tests 
are  deserving  of  nothing  but  the  name  of 
downright  lies.  Examples  of  statements 
about  the  tests  and  events  In  Alabama  which 
can  be  easily  proven  untrue  appear  In  re- 
cent Issues  of  Time  and  Newsweek,  and  In 
dispatches  from  UPI  and  a  presentation  on 
the  "Today"  show. 

In  conclusion:  Alabama  has  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  working  out  a  registration  system 
and  tests  which  are  fair,  reasonable,  non- 
discriminatory, related  to  needed  Informa- 
tion for  voting,  and  which  are  adequate  and 
proper  to  provide  material  or  full  Judicial 
review.  Proof  of  this  Is  the  demand  of  Martin 
Luther  King  that  the  President  support 
efforts  to  abolish  literacy  for  voting  in  Ala- 
bama and  that  the  Justice  Department  suit 
in  Alabama  echoes  his  cry — while  the  propa- 
ganda machines  grind  out  false  impressions 
by  calling  the  whole  Illegal  and  rlotovis  as- 
sault by  the  false  name  of  a  "right-to-vote" 
campaign. 

For  Congress  to  even  consider  a  bill  which 
would  usurp  the  clear  constitutional  rights 
of  a  State  to  set  Its  requirements  for  voting 
would  undermine  the  very  foimdation  of  the 
democratic  system  which  put  Its  Members  In 
the  seats  they  occupy  today — the  vote  Itself. 

DOAR      WOULD      OUST      ALL      OFFICEHOLDERS      IN 
ALABAMA 

Prom  comments  at  arguments,  Monday, 
March  8, 1965.  on  motion  by  State  of  Alabama 
to  dismiss  case  brought  against  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  secretary  of  state  to  prevent  any 
use  of  literacy  teste  In  Alabama. 

Asked  by  a  member  of  the  three-Judge 
panel  If  he  felt  that  rereglstratlon  of  voters 
in  Alabama  offered  any  solution  to  the  Ala- 
bama case,  Doar  replied  that  he  did  not. 
He  went  on  to  say,  in  legal  terms,  but  In  sub- 
stance and  certainly  in  meaning  as  follows: 

No  rereglstratlon  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Justice  Department  because  the  laws  and 
tests  would  be  devised  by  public  officials  who 
have  been  put  Into  office  under  the  discrimi- 
natory system. 

He  further  implied  that  no  new  law  passed 
in  Alabama  on  the  registration  system  would 
be  acceptable  for  the  same  reason. 


He,  in  effect,  brought  out  that  the  oniv 
way  the  Justice  Department  would  cea» 
action  in  Alabama  would  be  to  remove  tUi 
present  elected  officeholders,  hold  new  fed 
erally  supervised  elections  with  all  Negro«^ 
voting,  and  put  new  persons  In  office  all  thp 
way  around.  One  of  the  Judges  commenud 
that  this  would  amount  to  putting  all  elected 
Alabama  public  officials  out  of  business. 

HISTORY    OF    CH.ANGES    IN     VOTER    REGISTRATION 
IN    ALABAMA 

First.  Changes  have  favored  Negro  reels 
tration.  ^ 

Second.  Changes  have  come  before  similar 
Federal  action. 

1.  In  1946  the  legislature  provided  2  extra 
registration  days  per  month  for  all  counties 
at  a  time  when  Negro  interest  was  Increasing 
in  voting,  especially  among  servicemen  r^ 
turning  home. 

2.  Many  local  boards  from  1950  to  date 
have  had  special  legislation  increasing  meet- 
ing days  and  providing  clerical  help  in  the 
larger  counties.  Such  action  has  been  on 
local  Initiative  and  not  under  any  Pederai 
coiu-t  orders  or  threats  of  such  court  orden. 

3.  In  1951  the  property  alternative  as  a 
means  of  qualifying  was  removed.  To  the 
sociologists,  at  least,  the  alternative  was  one 
which  worked  in  favor  of  whites  and  against 
Negroes  who  as  a  group  owned  less  property 

4.  In  1951  the  requirement  that  a  person 
must  have  been  gainfully  employed  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  year  prior  to  regis- 
tration was  removed.  This  requirement  wai 
considered  to  be  one  which  worked  more  In 
favor  of  whites  than  of  Negroes. 

5.  In  1953,  the  cumulative  feature  of  poll 
tax  (the  requirement  to  pay  $1.50  for  each 
year  from  21  through  44  regardless  of  age 
at  the  time  of  registration)  was  removed. 
It  was  Just  as  much  a  bar  to  white  women 
registering,  but  the  whole  Nation  wat 
screaming  about  it  being  a  bar  only  to 
Negroes. 

6.  January  1964.  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  ordered  boards  to  use  literacy  and 
citizenship  tests  for  all  applicants  regard- 
less of  a  registrar's  personal  knowledge  u 
to  the  literacy  of  the  Individual  applicant 
and  prescribed  uniform  tests  and  procedures 
for  all.  (Congress  did  not  do  this  until 
July  1964.) 

7.  January  1964.  Alabama  Supreme  Court 
ordered  forms  requiring  a  I'ecord  be  kept  of 
all  tests  so  as  to  permlu  Judicial  review. 
(Congress  did  not  do  this  until  July  1964.) 

8.  February  1964,  registrars  received  new 
forms  and  tests  and  discontinued  use  of  the 
"onerous"  1952  application  form  (so  termed 
numerous  times  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  Pederai  courts) .  Tests  were 
changed  monthly,  and  each  test  Included 
four  questions  on  government  (replacing  sli 
such  questions  in  the  1952  form),  four  ex- 
cerpts from  the  U.S.  Constitution,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  applicant 
and  a  place  for  the  applicant  to  write  from 
dictation.  A  score  of  75  was  required  on  the 
government  questions. 

9.  September  1964.  registrars  began  using 
revised  forms  ordered  by  the  Alabama  Su- 
preme Court  in  August,  to  bring  the  literacy 
tests  within  the  requirements  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  requiring  that  they  be 
•'wholly  m  writing."  The  same  form  as  the 
January-ordered  tests  was  followed,  except 
that  In  place  of  reading  aloud,  the  applicant 
was  instructed  to  answer  four  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  were  in  the  four  excerpts 
from  the  U.S.  Constitution  located  directly 
above  the  questions,  which  excerpts  he  was 
instructed  to  read  (not  aloud)  before  an- 
swering these  four  "reading"  questions. 

(Note. — It  Is  these  four  questions,  the  an- 
swers to  which  can  be  obtained  simply  by 
reading  the  excerpts,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  of  the  Nation  as  ques- 
tions which  the  applicant  is  expected  to 
answer  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  Con- 
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Btltutlon.    when    they    are    Blmply    reading 
questions. ) 

The  virritlng  test  was  not  changed  except 
that  the  registrars  were  Instructed  to  dic- 
tate to  the  applicant  only  one  of  the  excerpts 
appearing  on  the  test  sheet.  Thus,  the  writ- 
ing performance  of  the  applicant  is  recorded, 
and  the  section  dictated  to  him  is  made  a 
matter  of  record. 

(Note. — The  writing  test  has  been  attacked 
by  the  Justice  Department  which  contends 
that  it  is  "oral"  because  of  the  dictation,  and 
further  contends  that  the  applicant  should 
be  allowed  to  copy  the  section,  not  write  It 
from  dictation.) 

Instead  of  the  form  being  changed  each 
month,  a  total  of  100  difTerent  tests  were 
composed,  each  with  four  Government  ques- 
tions, four  excerpts  from  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, and  four  reading  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  could  be  found  In  the  excerpts.  The 
Supreme  Court  order  provided  that  each  ap- 
plicant select  his  own  test  of  the  100  by  open- 
ing at  random  a  notebook,  which  must  con- 
tain 1  of  each  of  the  100  tests  at  all  times. 
The  general  Idea  of  multiple  tests,  selected  by 
lot,  was  suggested  by  a  district  Federal  Judge 
in  a  Mississippi  voter  registration  case. 

(Note. — Alabama  had  to  go  to  some  form 
of  multiple  testing  or  stand  by  and  permit 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  make  a  sheer 
mockery  of  its  literacy  testing.  The  De- 
partment in  July  1964,  subpenaed  into  court 
In  Montgomery  not  only  all  monthly  tests 
which  had  been  used  by  the  State,  but  all 
tests  which  the  State  planned  to  use  In  the 
months  ahead  and  by  variotis  actions  made 
them  available  to  the  public  and  practically 
useless  as  any  real  tests.  Alabama  devised 
the  revised  tests  knowing  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  get  the  tests  and  would  put  them 
on  records  In  a  manner  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  public.  This  has  been  done  and 
copies  of  them  have  been  spread  not  only  all 
over  Alabama  but  all  over  the  Nation  as  is 
now  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  due  to 
printing  of  the  questions  in  newspapers  and 
use  of  them  on  television.  In  addition,  the 
Department  has  now  obtained  by  a  court 
order  a  book  of  answers  which  an  Individual 
board  member  made  up  for  himself  as  a 
guide  in  grading  the  tests,  although  the 
registrar  protested  that  the  answers  listed 
were  not  necessarily  all  the  acceptable  ones 
nor  w'ere  they  necessarily  up  to  date  in  every 
Instance,  and  that  they  were  his  notes  for 
his  own  guidance  and  not  to  be  considered 
final  and  conclusive  In  any  way.  Thus,  Ala- 
bama was  correct  In  devising  tests  with  the 
assumption  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  make  them  and  any  answers  they 
could  find  available  to  ttoe  public.  Any 
Judgment  of  difficulty  of  tlie  tests  in  relation 
to  sixth  grade  or  any  other  level  should  be 
gaged  in  relation  to  whether  or  not  such  a 
person  can  study  the  tests  and  the  answers 
and  learn  the  material  with  this  help — not 
merely  whether  he  could  pass  such  a  test 
having  never  seen  It  previously.) 

10.  Heavy  Negro  registration  from  1946 
through  1952  and  again  from  1954  through 
1956  resulted  In  most  of  the  actually  quail- 
fled  and  eligible  Negroes  being  registered 
before  passage  of  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act. 
However,  due  to  their  repeated  claims  when 
seeking  civil  rights  legislation  that  "thou- 
sands of  eligible  Negroes  are  being  denied  the 
right  to  vote,"  the  Department  of  Justice 
must  now  somehow  get  those  "thousands" 
on  the  rolls  even  If  they  know  that  the  only 
way  it  can  be  done  in  Alabama  is  to  register 
the  Illiterates. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Alabama  I  Mr. 


George  W.  Andrews  1  for  initiating  this 
discussion  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  national  press,  radio,  and 
television  have  so  pointedly  distorted  and 
deliberately  slanted  the  news  stories  com- 
ing out  of  the  State  of  Alabama — and  I 
might  add  previously  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi — it  appears  that  about  the 
only  way  we  can  ever  get  the  truth  across 
to  the  people  is  through  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden] 
pointed  up  the  double  standard  applied 
by  most  of  the  national  news  dissemi- 
nating media  with  respect  to  news  com- 
ing out  of  the  South  and  news  coming 
out  of  the  North.  It  points  up  the  fact 
that  last  week  there  was  a  race  riot  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  admittedly  a 
race  riot  by  the  local  police  and  the  local 
citizens,  news  of  which  was  sent  out  over 
the  wire  services  as  a  race  riot.  The  riot 
resulted  in  the  stabbing  of  nine  white 
youngsters  and  one  young  Negro  girl  be- 
ing injured  by  flying  debris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  white  young- 
sters who  was  stabbed  is  presently,  I  un- 
derstand, in  a  hospital  in  Detroit  lying 
at  death's  door.  Although  the  wire  serv- 
ices carried  the  report  of  that  riot  as  far 
as  Mississippi — I  read  it  in  the  Missis- 
sippi newspapers — the  morning  after  this 
occurred,  there  was  not  one  word  in  the 
Washington  Post  or  the  Evening  Star 
about  this  riot  which  almost  cost  the 
lives  of  nine  youngsters  out  in  Detroit. 
Notwithstanding,  they  devoted  column 
after  column  after  column  to  distorted 
stories  and  prejudicial  reports  on  Selma. 
Ala.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  these  in- 
vaders. They  have  been  in  my  State. 
A  great  number  are  bearded  beatniks. 
They  deliberately  dress  eccentrically,  and 
most  of  them  look  as  if  they  have  not 
had  a  bath  in  months.  They  come  in 
with  a  holier-than-thou  attitude  and  in- 
sult our  people,  hoping  to  create  some 
kind  of  incident  that  will  arouse  emo- 
tions over  the  country,  and  which  can  be 
exploited  to  collect  Yankee  dollars  from 
well-meaning  but  misinformed  northern 
people. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Did 
the  gentleman  notice  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  an  ad  run  by  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his  organization  call- 
ing for  subscriptions  to  carry  on  the 
fight? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
see  it,  but  I  am  not  surprised.  These 
outfits  are  well-heeled  with  money,  as 
the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  The 
ad  said  they  were  running  short,  and 
they  were  calling  for  public  subscrip- 
tions. My  information  is  he  left  Cal- 
ifornia last  week  with  $38,000  in  cash. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  may  say,  and  this 
is  an  opinion,  but  a  considered  opinion 
on  my  part:  not  only  would  I  endorse 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  characterization 
of  Martin  Luther  King  as  the  "most  no- 
torious liar  in  America,"  but  I  would  add 
that  I  consider  him  the  most  notorious 


gangster  of  our  generation.  Every- 
where this  man  goes,  trouble  and  vio- 
lence follow,  always  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  dollars  dropping  into  his  till  as 
"contributions"  to  his  "work."  In  my 
opinion,  in  view  that  practically  every- 
one in  a  position  of  power  has  of  the  fact 
bowed  down  to  him  and  has  acceded  to 
his  demands,  I  think  he  is  also  the  most 
dangerous  individual  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  these  people 
come  into  our  State  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  trouble.  They  came  in  with  a 
holier-than-thou  attitude  and  they  de- 
liberately flouted  the  customs  of  our  area 
in  front  of  our  people. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  violence  has 
occurred  in  Alabama,  that  one  of  these 
invading  ministers,  who  went  to  Ala- 
bama with  a  martyr  complex  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  trouble,  found  the  trouble 
he  was  looking  for.  I  am  sorry  indeed 
that  the  three  agitators  who  went  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  last  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi met  their  death  at  the  hands  of 
persons  unknown.  We  deplore  these  acts 
of  violence,  of  course.  But  instead  of 
condemning  the  entire  State  of  Missis- 
sippi and  the  entire  State  of  Alabama.  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
compliment  we  can  possibly  pay  to  a 
great  people  in  the  remarkable  restraint 
they  exercised,  so  that  more  of  these 
troublemakers  did  not  encounter  the 
same  fate.  As  a  matter  of  fact — and  I 
am  surprised,  pleasantly  so  and  happily 
so — that  instead  of  three  people  being 
killed,  there  were  not  a  hundred  or  more 
killed  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  last 
summer's  invasion  of  my  State.  Indeed, 
had  the  situation  been  reversed  and  had 
demonstrators  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi gone  to  Harlem  to  demonstrate 
for  racial  separation  or  States  rights,  I 
dare  say  none  of  them  would  have  re- 
turned to  Mississippi  alive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  Martin  Luther 
King  is  a  dangerous  individual.  I  have 
information  on  good  authority  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  knows  that  he  is 
a  dangerous  individual.  Yet  the  Justice 
Department  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  told  me  personally  and  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  file  which  the 
Justice  Department  has  on  Martin  Luther 
King,  his  Communist  aflBliations,  associ- 
ations and  activities  will  not  be  made 
available  to  a  Member  of  Congress  on 
request.  I  ask  you — why?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  Martin  Luther  King  is  now  so 
politically  powerful  as  to  be  immune 
from  public  exposure?  Is  it  possible 
there  is  something  in  those  files  that 
might  embarrass  some  in  high  positions 
whose  necks  have  been  stuck  out  so  far 
in  coddling  King  and  his  fellow  sigita- 
tors?  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  truth  of 
King  and  his  activities  may  be  known. 
But  it  seems  that  for  now,  it  just  is  not 
good  politics  for  some  of  our  people  in 
high  positions. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  raise  a  question  which  I  feel  cries  out 
to  be  answered.  A  question  relevant  and 
pertinent  to  the  recent  and  present  tur- 
bulence in  my  home  State — that  proud, 
and  now  battered.  State  of  Alabama. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  a  series  of 
incidents  in  Alabama:  Selma,  Marion, 
my  hometown  of  Montgomery,  today  in 
Birmingham.  And  throughout  the  whole 
fabric  of  this  big  picture  there  is  one 
recurring  and  persistent  fact  about  which 
the  American  people  should  be  told.  I 
refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  deliberate 
misrepresentation  of  facts  by  certain  of 
the  news  media,  and  that  there  is  now 
and  has  been  a  recurring  and  persistent 
and  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  fact 
as  well  as  a  calculated  effort  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  news  media  to  slant  and 
color  the  news — and  this  is  very  demon- 
strable to  any  f  airminded  person. 

Do  I  exaggerate,  Mr.  Speaker?  Let 
me  give  you  just  a  few  proven  facts 
which  I  dare  say  not  one  person  in  the 
House  outside  of  my  proud  State  knows. 

In  every  newspaper  account  which  I 
have  read  and  on  radio  and  television 
we  have  heard  the  repeated  charge  that 
clubs  and  whips  were  used  on  the  demon- 
strators in  Slema  as  they  attempted  to 
march  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  March.  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  in  this  House  has 
failed  to  hear  or  see  this  charge  and  I  am 
sure  that  most,  if  not  all,  believe  that 
the  demonstrators  were  whipped  as  if 
they  were  animals  with  bullwhips.  The 
fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  were  no 
whips — none  used  or  even  in  existence 
and  this  was  purely  a  lie  and  a  fabrica- 
tion by  some  reporters  representing  some 
of  the  news  media.  I  have  checked  this 
fact  with  the  Governor,  with  the  local 
law  enforcement  officials  there,  and 
through  other  sources.  The  FBI  was 
there  and  can  substantiate  my  state- 
ment. No  whips  were  there  and  no 
whips  were  used.  But  in  every  account 
of  that  Sunday  in  Selma  you  read  of 
"whips  and  clubs."  The  so-called  clubs, 
Mr.  Speaker,  were  regulation  night 
sticks — the  same  as  are  carried  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  police  in  patroling 
the  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  people  of  America  have  been  given 
the  idea  that  the  Negroes  in  Alabama 
have  universally  been  denied  the  right  to 
register  and  vote,  and  that  whatever 
court  actions  have  been  tried  are  inade- 
quate because  they  still  do  not  allow 
Negroes  to  vote.  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Negroes  are  registering 
to  vote  peacefully  throughout  the  State. 
and  that  demonstrations  in  Selma  and 
Marlon  County,  Montgomery,  and  other 
places  are  in  fact  hampering  and  im- 
peding registration  of  Negro  voters,  and 
in  one  instance,  in  particular,  in  Marion 
County,  the  orderly  processing  and  reg- 
istering of  Nogro  voters  which  has  been 
going  on  all  v  day,  was  Interrupted  by 
"King"  Martin  Luther,  and  such  a  dis- 
order was  caused — really  a  near  riot — 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  pwlice  to 
rescue  the  registrars  from  the  courtroom 
in  which  they  had  been  working. 

In  February,  "King"  Martin  Luther 
tried  to  stir  up  a  voter  march  in  Mont- 
gomery and  could  not  raise  a  crowd. 
Montgomery  citizens — white  and  Ne- 
gro— have  been  registering  with  no  trou- 
ble. Over  300  registered  in  1  day  last 
week.  In  Montgomery  they  have  and  do 
register  as  many  as  present  themselves — 
still  they  demonstrated  and  rioted.    The 


demonstrations  now  in  progress,  and  pre- 
viously in  progress,  in  Alabama  have  been 
promoted  as  much  by  the  Communists  as 
by  any  other  one  faction.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  Martin  Luther  King's 
lieutenants  have  belonged  to  Communist 
front  organizations,  and  that  they  are 
not  nearly  so  interested  in  the  United 
States  as  they  are  in  the  Kremlin.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  testified  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
Communists  are  infiltrating  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  seeking  to  exploit 
its  leaders,  according  to  the  Communists' 
own  paper,  the  Worker. 

Everything  that  has  happened  in  Ala- 
bama, including  the  violence,  bloodshed, 
and  even  the  possible  death  of  one  or 
more  persons,  was  a  coldblooded  and 
calculated  plan  by  Martin  Luther  King 
and  his  coconspirators  and  was  carefully 
outlined  in  writing  several  months  prior 
to  the  trouble  in  Selma,  and  I  have  a  copy 
of  that  plan.  I  offered  to  make  this 
available  to  a  reporter  of  wide  reputation 
but  he  did  Aot  care  to  use  it. 

Another  typical  example  of  distortion 
and  misleading  newspaper  reporting  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Washington  Star 
and  we  see  the  headline  reads:  "Mont- 
gomery Deputies  Ride  Into  150  Negroes." 
We  find  buried  deep  into  the  article,  how- 
ever, that  an  emergency  ambulance  was 
delayed  by  the  melee.  The  fact  is  that 
the  road  was  blocked  for  30  minutes  and 
the  ambulance,  on  an  emergency  run,  was 
caught  up  in  a  mob  of  rioters  and  the 
mounted  policemen  were  necessary  in 
order  to  extricate  the  ambulance  and  to 
clear  the  heavily  traveled  road. 

Today's  Washington  papers,  the  Post 
and  the  Star,  show  pictures  of  mounted 
officers  in  Montgomery  in  the  midst  of  a 
mob.  The  Star's  headline  reads:  "King 
Protests  Mounted  Assault — Demonstra- 
tors Count  Eight  Injured  in  Montgom- 
ery— Brutality  Charged  to  Sheriff's 
Men." 

What  the  paper  did  not  say  was  that 
this  was  a  rioting  mob  of  knife -wielding 
beathiks,  for  the  most  part — that  rocks, 
bottles  and  bricks  were  thrown  at  the 
mounted  officers  before  any  contact  was 
made  by  the  officers — that  the  sheriff  was 
cut — that  he  was  hit  and  injured  by  two 
flying  objects,  probably  rocks — and  that 
eight  of  the  horses  were  badly  cut  by 
these  knife-wielding  nonviolent  demon- 
strators. 

I  have  the  sheriff's  statement  of  the 
events  of  yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
I  hereby  insert  into  the  Record  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  facts  are  just  a  part  of  the  whole 
which  I  cannot  develop  here  due  to  lack 
of  time.  For  this  reason  I  have  asked 
for  a  special  order  for  1  hour  tomorrow 
following  the  day's  business  to  present  to 
the  House  some  heretofore  unknown 
facts  which  I  am  sure  they  will  find 
shocking  because  they  have  been  sup- 
pressed. I  will  also  tell  you  why  they 
are  being  suppressed.  And  I  invite  every 
Member  who  is  interested  in  the  untold 
side  of  the  recent  disturbances  in  Ala- 
bama to  be  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Sheriff  Butler,  Montgomest 
County,  Ala. 

When  It  was  first  rumored  that  demonstra- 
tions would  be  held  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  l, 
as  elected  sheriff  of  Montgomery  County,  was 
requested  to  have  available  the  mounted  of- 
ficers who  had  been  used  In  the  past  very 
successfully  here  and  elsewhere  in  dispers- 
ing crowds  without  anyone  being  hurt.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  demon- 
strators as  much  as  dispersing  anyone  who 
got  out  of  hand. 

On  Tuesday,  March  16,  I  was  requested  by 
the  Montgomery  police  department  to  have 
the  mounted  officers  available  in  the  vicinity 
of  Decatur  Street  and  Adams  Avenue  where 
a  demonstration  was  taking  place.  I  brought 
the  horses  to  this  point  and  stopped  them. 
We  stopped  the  horses  across  the  street  from 
where  the  demonstrators  were  and  waited  for 
the  solicitor  of  Montgomery  County  whom  I 
had  seen  standing  over  talking  to  the  heads 
of  the  police  department.  The  solicitor  came 
over  to  us  and  asked  us  to  retain  the  demon- 
strators on  the  east  side  of  the  street  and 
disperse  those  standing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  street.  Feeling  that  he  was  acting  with 
authority  from  the  group  the  mounted  offi- 
cers moved  at  my  command  to  carry  out 
this  request.  As  we  moved  In  bricks  and 
other  objects  started  flying.  Seme  object  hit 
me  on  the  back  of  the  head  but  where  it  came 
from  I  do  not  know.  As  I  dismounted  to  un- 
dertake to  move  them  back  on  foot  one  of  the 
demonstrators  who  to  the  best  of  my  opinion 
was  not  a  Negro  but  an  oriental,  struck  at 
me  with  some  sharp  Instrument  to  the  ex- 
tent of  cutting  through  my  clothing.  To 
my  knowledge  several  officers  were  struck  by 
flying  objects.  I  also  received  an  injury  to 
my  left  hand  due  to  trying  to  keep  some 
flying  object  out  of  my  face.  Eight  of  our 
horses  were  injured,  one  being  cut  rather 
badly.  I  do  not  feel  that  any  more  force  was 
used  than  was  necessary. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  today 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  comment  on 
the  series  of  harsh  racial  incidents 
which  are  besetting  my  home  State  of 
Alabama. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  for  me  to 
comment  thus  because  the  manifesta- 
tions of  violence,  brutal  dissension,  and 
hatred  which  we  are  witnessing  in  Ala- 
bama today  have  been,  in  the  past,  ut- 
terly alien  to  my  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Alabama, 
white  and  colored,  are  not  the  kind  of 
people  we  have  been  reading  about  in 
our  newspapers  in  recent  weeks.  They 
are  basically  kind  and  reasonable  people 
who  abhor  strife  and  physical  violence. 
They  believe  in  the  rule  of  law  and  in 
the  social  compact. 

But  today  in  Alabama  there  is  ugliness 
and  cursing  and  bloodshed.  The  flames 
of  hatred  burn  brightly.  There  is  In- 
temperance and  there  are  hard  hearts. 

The  white  people  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker,  opposed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  as  I  did.  This  act  wrenched  them, 
rocked  the  very  foundations  of  their  so- 
ciety and   way   of   life.    Subsequently, 
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however,  the  great  majority  of  the  white 
people  of  Alabama  braced  themselves 
and  accepted  the  realities  of  this  act 
which  to  them  was  revolutionary  and  un- 
called for.  These  people  determined  to 
continue  to  live  by  the  law. 

All  my  fellow  Alabamians  asked  for 
was  time,  time  to  adjust,  time  to  accept 
change. 

The  way  of  life,  the  values,  of  millions 
of  people  cannot  be  swiftly  modified  and 
altered  overnight. 

But,  unfortunately,  orderly  change  in 
Alabama  was  not  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
fessional adherents  of  civil  rights.  The 
strident  call  has  been  for  speed  and  more 
speed.  Even  State  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  must  be  breached  if  neces- 
sary. 

So  my  fellow  citizens  in  Alabama  have 
been  subjected  to  unlawful  displays  or- 
ganized and  led,  for  the  most  part,  by 
self-appointed  professional  prophets 
from  outside  the  State.  The  process  of 
orderly  change  has  been  rudely  spumed. 
These  so-called  civil  rights  leaders,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  inflamed  their  followers 
who,  left  alone,  would  have  accepted  a 
peaceful  transition,  in  fact,  would  have 
preferred  a  peaceful  transition. 

We  are  now  seeing  the  results  in  Ala- 
bama of  this  relentless  pressure,  these 
incessant  demands  for  immediate 
change,  these  outrageous  transgressions 
of  State  and  community  law. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  white 
people  of  Alabama  have  asked  for  is  a 
little  time. 

And  the  great  pity  of  it  all,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  the  terrible  events  need  not 
have  taken  place.  Unreason  has  carried 
the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  repetition  of 
civil  disturbances  in  Alabama,  I  still  have 
hope  that  reason  and  prudence  can 
bring  a  common  understanding  and  a 
restoration  of  tranquillity. 

The  spirit  of  excess  must  be  discarded. 
I  am  hopeful  that  men  of  good  will  on 
both  sides  in  the  bitter  controversy  will 
call  for  calmness  and  cooperation.  This 
is  the  only  answer  because  excess  begets 
excess  and  violence  begets  violence  and 
the  ultimate  fruit  is  chaos. 

The  path  of  provocation  and  unlawful 
acts  leads  to  anarchy.  The  path  of  rea- 
son and  temperance  leads  to  peace. 

Which  path  in  Alabama?  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  but  one  choice  and,  if  left 
alone,  I  know  the  people  of  Alabama  will 
make  the  right  choice. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  our  time  is  run- 
ning short.  I  shall  on  a  later  day  request 
permission  to  speak  again  so  that  I 
might  fully  develop  my  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  events  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  in 
Washington,  D.C..  concerning  civil  rights 
and  voting  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  almost  all  the  people 
of  Alabama  that  I  know,  I  believe  in  pro- 
tecting the  civil  rights  of  all  our  people 
and  I  believe  that  every  qualified  citizen 
of  our  State  and  of  other  States  ought,  in 
fact,  to  be  registered  and  ought,  in  fact, 
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have  the  privilege  of  voting  in  all  elec- 
tions. 

This  is  not  the  issue  in  Alabama  at  this 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  State  has 
over  a  period  of  time  taken  a  series  of 
steps  which  I  will  later  outline  to  facili- 
tate voting  procedures  in  Alabama  and 
to  make  sure  that  qualified  voters  are, 
in  fact,  permitted  to  vote. 

Since  recent  court  rulings  in  Dallas 
County  this  action  has  been  increased. 
In  addition,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  there  will  be 
proposed  in  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature  a  bill  that  would 
facilitate  the  registration  of  voters  in  my 
own  and  other  counties. 

We  believe  in  civil  rights,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  want  to  ask  if  the  people  of  Selma, 
Ala.,  have  no  civil  rights?  Are  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Iiuther  King  and  his  cohorts  the  only 
peopleinour  State  who  have  rights?  Do 
the  people  of  Selma,  Ala.,  have  the  basic 
right  of  living  in  peace  in  their  own  city 
or  to  conduct  their  normal  business  and 
to  conduct  the  normal  business  of  their 
government  in  the  city  hall  and  in  their 
county  courthouse?  Do  they  have  the 
right  to  go  about  the  business  of  exercis- 
ing their  normal  freedoms  as  Americans 
or  are  they  all  to  be  denied  their  civil 
rights  by  demonstrators  from  outside  our 
State  who  leave  their  own  homes  and 
the  many  problems  they^ave  there — 
in  many  cases  like  problems — to  flood 
into  Selma  and  into  Alabama  to  try  to 
solve  for  us  problems  that  we  are,  in 
fact,  ourselves  solving  and  wliich  they, 
in  fact,  cannot  solve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  in  law  and 
order  in  Alabama.  The  Governor  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Alabama  is  not  im- 
mune from  the  law  nor  does  he  seek 
such  immvmity.  The  public  officials  of 
Alabama  are  not  immune  from  the  law 
nor  do  they  seek  inunimity.  The  citi- 
zens of  Alabama  are  not  immune  from 
the  law — local,  State,  or  Federal — nor  do 
they  seek  immimity. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  within  our 
State  a  group  of  people  who  do  seek  and 
claim  to  themselves  immunity  from  all 
law— local.  State,  and  Federal— who 
have  led  our  yoimg  people  to  violate 
State  laws  concerning  school  attendance, 
city  ordinances  concerning  parades,  a 
circuit  court  injunction  against  demon- 
strations at  the  courthouse,  the  Federal 
court  injvmction  against  interfering  with 
registration  lines.  And  they  have  led 
these  young  people  in  Selma,  Ala.,  to 
violate  such  law  and  to  show  contempt 
against  the  authority  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  officials. 

The  outside  agitators  and  professional 
organizers  presently  leading  the  demon- 
strations in  our  State  claim  for  them- 
selves and  those  they  lead  immunity 
from  all  law  and  the  privilege  of  defying 
all  authority  including  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  one  very  important 
question  this  Congress  faces  is  whether 
we  shall  have  a  double  standard  in  the 
application  of  law  in  tliis  covmtry, 
whether  there  shall  be  one  group  of  peo- 
ple declared  to  be  immune  from  law, 
with  all  the  rest  of  us,  naturally,  as  good 
citizens,  required  to  obey  Federal,  State, 


and  local  law,  as  we  in  Alabama  intend 
to  do  and  shall  do  and  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  would  seem  that  I 
speak  too  generally,  let  me  give  a  few 
specific  instances. 

From  the  Birminghsmi  News  of  March 
9,  a  quote  from  James  Bevel,  a  Negro 
leader.  He  shouted,  before  the  march 
began: 

Judge  Johnson  doesn't  understand  that  an 
Injunction  doesn't  mean  anything. 

From  the  same  paper,  March  9,  a  quote 
from  John  Lewis,  leader  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee: 

Ban  or  no  ban,  I  think  all  of  us  must 
march. 

A  quote  from  the  same  paper,  of  the 
same  day,  from  James  Foreman,  head  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee : 

Injunctions  have  been  handed  down  In 
the  past.  The  people  have  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  what  to  do. 

From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  of 
March  10,  when  Martin  Luther  King  was 
asked  about  liis  defiance  of  the  court 
order.    King  said: 

We  had  a  decision  to  make  in  this  particu- 
lar case.  Possibly  I  can  be  held  in  contempt, 
and  others,  too.  The  judge's  order  was  an 
unjust  injunction. 

From  the  same  paper  of  the  same  day, 
another  quote  from  King,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  order  at  the  bridge.  He 
is  purported  to  have  said: 

We  are  aware  of  this  order. 

But  he  added: 

As  a  matter  of  conscience,  the  march  will 
continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  is  claiming  for 
himself  immvmity  from  all  law — Federal, 
State,  and  local.  He  is  claiming  it  is 
good  and  right  to  lead  young  people  in 
defiance  of  all  authority  and  in  dis- 
obedience to  law  at  every  level.  I  say 
that  no  man  is  bigger  than  the  law  in 
this  country,  and  no  man  can  be. 

The  people  of  Alabama  have  been 
libeled.  The  people  of  Alabama  are  mis- 
understood. But  I  assure  you,  Mr; 
Speaker,  that  the  people  of  my  State  are 
law-abiding  people,  and  when  the  tu- 
mult and  the  shouting  have  died,  they 
will  have  to  live  with  each  other  and 
work  out  their  problems  themselves. 
This  we  can  and  will  do. 

The  finest  law  this  Congress  could  pass 
for  the  civil  rights  of  all  people  of  our 
State  would  be  to  pass  a  Federal  law 
making  it  illegal  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  all  his  kind  to  stage  any 
further  unlawful  demonstrations  in  Ala- 
bama. Whenever  the  proponents  of 
civil  disobedience  cease  and  desist  from 
leading  our  young  people  in  the  path- 
way of  lawlessness,  the  private  citizens 
and  public  officials  of  Alabama  can  re- 
turn to  the  pathway  of  peace  and  resume 
our  quest  for  the  full  blessings  of  liberty 
under  law  for  all  our  people. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Glenn  Andrews]. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  that  a  white  heat  has  been  de- 
veloped all  over  the  Nation  involving  the 
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so-called  ingenuity  in  the  past  of  crafty 
registrars  to  discriminate  in  the  matter 
of  voting  rights,  and  every  possible  pock- 
et of  public  opinion  has  held  up  its  hand 
and  said,  "Yes,  we  are  ready  to  do  away 
with  discrimination  in  voting  rights,"  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  President's  bill 
will  hurry  along  and  be  voted  through — 
provided  that  the  measure  does  what  it  is 
billed  to  do. 

I  should  certainly  be  dreadfully  dis- 
appointed and  the  Nation  would  be 
dreadfully  disappointed  and  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  would  be  terribly 
disappointed  if  this  measure  of  the 
President,  to  do  away  with  discrimina- 
tion once  and  for  all  in  voting  rights, 
were  to  be  a  measure  instead  to  do  away 
with  literacy  tests  as  qualifications  for 
voting  in  my  State  or  in  New  York, 
where  a  literacy  test  is  so  important. 
New  York,  the  seat  of  liberalism  in  Amer- 
ica today,  you  know,  has  a  reasonable 
voting  literacy  qualification. 

I  should  be  terribly  disappointed  if  the 
President's  measure,  instead  of  doing 
away  with  discrimination,  did  away  with 
New  York's  literacy  test.  The  Nation 
itself  would  indeed  feel  terribly  disap- 
pointed if,  instead  of  doing  away  with 
discrimination,  the  actual  result  of  the 
President's  voting  measure  should  be  for 
Congress  to  take  over  the  function  of 
setting  voter  qualifications,  a  power  en- 
joyed by  the  States  for  years  and  guaran- 
teed by  Section  2  of  Article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, guaranteed  by  the  10th  amend- 
ment, and  guaranteed  by  the  17th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

My  State  and  my  people  have  been 
abused  and  vilified  with  inhuman  brutal- 
ity in  the  process  of  developing  this  great 
white  heat,  this  emotional  fever  out  of 
which  a  just  and  reasonable  legislation 
is  to  be  born.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
price  my  State  has  paid  for  this  emo- 
tional pitch  shall  not  be  in  vain  and  that 
the  people  of  America  will  get  in  the 
President's  bill  what  he  has  told  the  Na- 
tidn  he  wishes. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  political  ma- 
nipulation of  uneducated  people  is  not 
the  tragic  result  of  this  bill.  I  would  not 
wish  that  Alabama  ever  gain  a  reputa- 
tion in  this  respect  like  Cook  County, 
111.,  because  of  this  measure.  I  have 
come  to  this  Congress  and  selected  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  as 
my  preference  of  committee  assign- 
ments. I  am  happy  in  this  assignment. 
I  am  dedicated  to  the  education  of  all  my 
people.  I  deplore  that  the  educational 
level  of  my  State  is  comparatively  low. 
I  assure  you  that  under  measures  being 
taken  at  the  present  time  that  will  not  be 
true  for  long.  Herein  lies  the  solution 
of  most  of  our  problems.  I  am  confident 
that  the  President  joins  me  in  this  great 
objective.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  vot- 
ing bill  being  sent  to  this  body  will  not 
cynically  take  advantage  of  the  illiterate 
people  of  the  Nation  and  enable  politi- 
cians to  use  them  for  their  own  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that 
Alabama  is  inhabitated  by  law-abiding, 
peaceful  citizens.  There  is  less  crime  in 
Alabama  in  a  year's  time  than  there  is  in 


Washington,  D.C.,  in  30  days'  time. 
There  are  more  rapes  committed  in 
Washington,  I  might  say,  within  a 
week's  time  than  in  Alabama  in  a  year's 
time. 

Our  Governor  Wallace  has  done  a  good 
job  in  trying  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  in  our  State.  This  week,  about  20 
of  these  so-called  demonstrators,  march- 
ers, and  so  forth,  went  into  the  office  of 
our  beloved  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
took  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  and  sat 
down  and  refused  to  move  or  to  let  any- 
one work.  According  to  the  press,  the 
patience  of  our  Speaker  was  taxed  al- 
most to  the  breaking  point  in  20  minutes' 
time.  Now,  what  do  you  think  happens 
to  decent,  law-abiding  citizens  when 
their  patience  has  been  under  stress  and 
sti-ain  for  9  solid  weeks?  They  talk 
about  police  brutality.  I  saw  on  TV 
those  agitators  who  sat  In  the  Speaker's 
office  pulled  down  marble  steps.  Now, 
in  my  opinion,  that  is  police  brutality. 
I  cannot  think  of  any  more  serious  pain, 
that  a  man  can  suffer,  than  to  be  pulled 
down  a  long  fiight  of  marble  steps.  I 
was  told  by  someone  who  knew  up  here  on 
the  Hill  that  those  people  who  were  in 
the  Speaker's  office  were  professional  agi- 
tators. I  will  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  most  of  those  demonstrators  in  Sel- 
ma  and  Montgomery  and  Birmingham 
are  professionals  of  the  highest  type. 

Now  let  me  say  to  you  in  conclusion, 
Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
check  again  the  record  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Get  his  itinerary  back  over  the 
last  few  years  and  get  the  newspapers 
and  you  will  find  that  wherever  he  goes 
trouble  follows.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
that  when  the  true  Martin  Luther  King 
is  known  to  the  American  people  there 
are  going  to  be  some  red  faces  in  this 
Congress  and  some  bowed  heads  in 
America. 


THE  WRONG  WAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Waggonner]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  sat 
patiently  in  this  Chamber  while  speaker 
after  speaker  has  taken  the  floor  to  con- 
demn the  people  of  Selma.  Ala.,  and, 
indeed,  all  southerners. 

As  there  is  with  every  subject,  there 
are  two  sides  to  be  heard — not  in  defense 
of  much  that  has  happened — but  the 
presentation  of  certain  facts  which  must 
be  made  known  so  that  the  full  situa- 
tion can  be  better  understood. 

I  have  listened  politely  to  all  that  has 
gone  before  and  I  ask  that  I  be  shown 
the  same  courtesy  so  that  reason  might 
prevail.  And  we  can  all  be  reasonable 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  aftermath  to  the 
demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  Selma, 
Ala.,  in  many  other  cities  of  the  Nation] 
including  this  Capitol  City,  the  White 
House,  and  the  Capitol  itself — and  while 
the  eye  of  the  tornado  passed  over  the 
Nation,  two  items  of  brilliant  comment 
on  the  hysteria  and  hatred  which  have 


been  heaped  upon  the  people  of  the  be- 
leaguered city  of  Selma  have  come  to  my 
attention. 

They  are  so  direct  in  their  logic,  so 
clear  in  their  representation  of  my  views 
and  so  aptly  cut  to  the  heart  of  this 
much-clouded  issue,  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members. 

The  first  is  the  editorial  in  the  current 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  by 
David  Lawrence.  "The  Wrong  Way."  it 
begins : 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
try  to  achieve  reform,  whether  It  be  In  the 
realm  of  government  or  in  the  social  life  of 
our  Nation. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  a  belief  in  democ- 
racy— on  the  exercise  of  a  rule  of  reason  In 
our  national  life. 

We  have  rejected  mobocracy  as  the  mani- 
festation of  anger,  of  bitterness,  and  of  un- 
willingness to  let  the  rule  of  reason  and  the 
processes  of  law  prevail. 

The  American  people  have  been  witnessing 
in  recent  events  in  Alabama  a  failure  to  rely 
on  the  normal  functioning  of  a  democracy. 

Whatever  the  provocation,  the  fact  is  that 
passion  and  threats  of  physical  force  have 
never  bred  a  spirit  of  confidence  In  any  con- 
stitutional system. 

Had  he  stopped  right  there  and  writ- 
ten no  more,  Mr.  Lawrence  would  have 
put  down  on  paper  one  of  the  unques- 
tionable truths  of  this  entire,  sorry  situ- 
ation; a  truth  that  men  in  high  office, 
men  of  God  and  the  supposed  leaders  of 
the  so-called  civil  rights  movement  have 
either  never  known  or  have  long  since 
forgotten. 

No  matter  what  the  cause,  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  matter  how  noble  the  ad- 
vocates may  think  it  to  be;  no  matter 
what  the  calling  which  inspires  it;  no 
matter  how  just  and  right  it  seems  to 
be,  it  is  not  so  noble,  so  just,  or  so  right 
that  our  precious  system  of  democracy 
can  be  trampled  in  the  dust  to  achieve 
it.    The  end  does  not  justify  the  means. 

This  administration  and  previous  ones 
have  condoned,  encouraged,  even  fi- 
nanced the  violation  of  established  laws 
as  being  the  "right"  of  anyone  which 
any  law  displeases. 

I  was  appalled  to  learn  that  Federal 
Government  officials,  apparently  with 
the  full  support  of  the  President  if  not, 
indeed,  on  his  direct  orders,  had  encour- 
aged the  Selma  marchers;  even  to  fur- 
nishing them  suggested  route  maps  and 
other  advice. 

This,  mind  you,  is  in  willful  violation 
of  a  Federal  court  order.  Thi;is,  we  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  judiciary  of  the 
land  prohibiting  the  lawlessness  of  the 
demonstration  and  the  executive,  on  the 
other  hand,  encouraging  it. 

What  a  travesty  on  the  name  of  de- 
mocracy. What  a  laughingstock  we 
must  be  in  the  eyes  of  our  friends  and 
enemies  alike  all  around  the  world. 

The  sit-ins  at  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol  and  the  lie-ins  across  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  which  the  President  de- 
plored in  his  message  night  before  last, 
should  be  deplored.  But  they  are  no 
different  from  the  demonstrations  which 
he  and  other  members  of  his  administra- 
tion encouraged  and  abetted  in  hapless 
Selma,  Ala.,  just  days  before. 
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In  this  very  Chamber  night  before  last, 
Iheard  these  words: 

Free  assembly  does  not  carry  with  It  the 
right  to  block  public  thoroughfares. 

Yet,  what  applies  in  Washington,  D.C., 
does  not  apply  in  Selma,  Ala.,  because  it 
was  encouraged,  condoned,  and   urged 

in  that  city.  ^  J  .».•   ^r, 

I  also  heard  these  words  iu  tnis  Cham- 
bernight  before  last:  || 

We  will  guard  against  violence,  knowing 
It  strikes  from  our  hands  the  very  weapons 
with  which  we  seek  progress,  obedience  to 
law- 
Yet,  what  applies  in  Washington,  D.C., 
does  not  apply  in  Selma,  Ala.  The  ef- 
fort to  guard  against  violence,  to  pro- 
tect innocent  bystanders,  and  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  are  weighed  on  a 
different  scale  when  it  happens  in  Ala- 
bama. 

But.  let  not  any  man  delude  himself. 
Street  demonstrations  in  which  prop- 
erty and  human  life  are  threatened  are 
the  same  thing  when  they  happen  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  as  when  they  happen  on 
Pemisylvania  Avenue  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I 

A  sit-in  which  violates  an  established 
law,  is  the  same  thing  if  it  happens  in 
the  halls  of  the  Capitol  or  the  White 
House  as  it  is  if  it  happens  in  a  drug- 
store in  Louisiana  or  Alabama.  They 
are  both  violations  of  the  law.  And  law- 
lessness has  no  place  in  the  democratic 
system. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  the  law 
to  be  respected  and  obeyed  as  long  as  it  is 
the  law.  This  appUes  to  every  man.  It 
applies  to  the  clergyman  who  travels 
across  the  Nation  to  take  part  in  civil 
disobedience.  It  applies  to  any  official 
of  this  or  any  other  administration.  It 
applies  to  every  man  no  matter  what 
the  color  of  his  skin.  It  applies  because 
the  fact  is  undeniable:  Civil  disobedi- 
ence is  lawlessness.  1 1 

I  am  amazed  that  there  are  so  many 
who  take  part  in  this  form  of  lawless- 
ness—and I  refer  particularly  to  the 
clergy — who,  at  the  same  time,  are  ap- 
palled at  the  rising  crime  rate  and  the 
lack  of  respect  for  the  law  which  is  ram- 
pant in  the  Nation. 

These  are  the  men  the  Nation  needs  to 
lead  us  in  a  moral  renaissance  built  on  a 
respect  for  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
Yet  their  leadership  is  toward  civil  dis- 
obedience and  disrespect  for  the  laws 
man  has  made  to  govern  himself. 

Yet  they  stand  back  amazed  and 
aghast  at  the  result  of  their  ill-advised 
handiwork;  they  deplore  the  rising  crime 
rate  which  their  very  activities  have 
encouraged. 

Our  Constitution  and  the  various  laws 
of  the  several  States  provide  for  the 
orderly  process  by  which  any  law  which 
we  as  Americans  make,  we  as  Americans 
can  unmake.  That  is  the  beauty,  the 
pristine,  glorious  difference  between  this 
Nation  and  so  many  unfortunate  others 
in  the  world.  We  can  change  our  laws. 
But,  if  we  are  to  remain  a  Republic,  we 
must  change  our  laws  in  the  only  way 
they  can  be  rightly  changed;  by  the 
legal  means  we,  ourselves,  have  pre- 
scribed. 


It  cannot  and  must  not  be  done  at  the 
whim  of  the  mob,  as  the  result  of  the 
blackjack,  out  of  fear  for  violence,  or  to 
appease  any  political  group,  no  matter 
how  much  their  vote  is  coveted.  And  who 
can  doubt  that  too  many  men  have  fallen 
prey  to  the  passions  these  days  have 
aroused. 

We  are,  even  now,  a-hoist  our  own 
petard. 

Because  this  administration  and  others 
which  have  preceded  it  have  encouraged 
civil  disobedience  in  the  streets  of  our 
own  cities,  we  are  unable  to  protest  when, 
in  various  cities  around  the  world,  our 
embassies  are  sacked,  the  homes  of  our 
officials  attacked  and  they,  themselves, 
subjected  to  indignities  and  humilia- 
tions. 

Oh,  we  write  a  little  pink  note  to  some 
obscure  official,  but  our  protests  have 
no  backbone  in  them  and  the  offending 
nation  knows  it.  They  must  say  to  them- 
selves: "If  the  Washington  Government 
finances  and,  encourages  civil  diso- 
bedience in  the  name  of  civil  rights  in 
their  own  cities,  why  can  we  not  finance 
and  encourage  civil  disobedience  in  front 
of  their  embassy  or  their  infonnation 
office  or  the  home  of  their  representa- 
tive?" 

It  is  a  good  question.  Why  should  they 
not? 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  reason  we  get 
tongue-in-cheek  apologies  when  we  mal^e 
our  feeble  protests. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  editorial  continues: 

Unfortunately,  the  "demonstrations"  have 
been  led  by  men  who  should  know  better. 
The  leaders  have  Included  not  merely  protag- 
onists for  meritorious  caxises,  but  clergymen 
who,  while  preaching  nonviolence,  have 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  incitement  to  vio- 
lence which  results  from  street  demonstra- 
tions and,  In  some  cases,  from  defiance  of 
the  law  Itself. 

If  Mr.  Lawrence  is  not  making  direct 
reference  to  Martin  Luther  King,  then  I 
will  do  it  for  him.  This  so-called  man 
of  peace  has  the  blood  of  hundreds  on 
his  hands  because  of  the  violence,  the 
hatred,  and  the  lawlessness  which  he  has 
brought  to  this  Nation. 

I  ask  you  if  these,  for  instance,  are  the 
woi-ds  of  a  peaceful,  nonviolent  man: 

It  is  time  for  us  to  say  to  these  white 
businessmen,  "If  you  don't  do  something 
about  it  we  will  engage  In  broader  forms  of 
civil  disobedience." 

This  is  the  statement  of  Martin  Luther 
King  less  than  a  month  ago. 

Does  a  man  of  peace  send  women  and 
children  into  the  streets  at  the  head  of 
his  mobs,  knowing  full  well  that  their 
disobediences  will  infiame  the  people  and 
put  their  very  lives  in  jeopardy?  Does  a 
man  of  God  conduct  himself  in  this 
manner? 

The  answer  is  obvious.   He  does  not. 

In  the  Beatitudes  it  says,  "Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers."  It  does  not  say, 
"Blessed  are  the  troublemakers." 

Continuing  the  editorial: 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  police  In  the 
South  are  prejudiced.  But  how  can  we  ex- 
plain the  outbreaks  in  cities  like  Chicago 
and  New  York,  where  the  officers  of  the  law 
have  been  attacked  and,  Indeed,  where  the 
cry  of  police  brutality  has  been  raised?    Yet 


the  handling  of  disorders  and  Incidents  that 
may  lead  to  violence  Is  the  duty  of  the  local 
p>ollce.  We  cannot  delegate  it  to  a  national 
police  force. 

Understandably,  demonstrations  get  pub- 
licity frcMn  coast  to  coast  and  are  designed 
to  mobilize  public  opinion  behind  worthy 
caxTses.  But  does  this  mean  that  we  cannot 
utilize  effectively  the  public  forum,  the 
printed  word  of  the  press,  and  the  spoken 
word  of  radio  and  television?  Cannot  a 
righteous  cause  be  successfully  or  persua- 
sively espoused  except  by  mobs  in  street 
demonstrations  or  by  fanatics  who  have  car- 
ried their  campaign  of  intimidation  even  to 
the  inside  of  the  White  House,  only  to  be 
dragged  out  by  police  and  arrested  when  they 
Ignored  requests  to  leave? 

Have  we  had  a  dispassionate  discussion  of 
the  race  problem  Itself?  Have  we  endeavored 
to  make  people  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy In  other  sections  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  South,  aware  of  the  complex 
nature  of  a  social  problem  of  this  kind? 

Essentially,  the  prejudices  that  are  ex- 
pressed on  racial  issues  are  not  really  based 
upon  ethnic  differences.  They  are  based  on 
the  differences  between  man  and  man.  Seg- 
regation has  reflected  a  custom — a  habit  of 
our  people — not  merely  in  the  South  but  also 
in  the  North.  GraduaUy,  the  laws  have  de- 
creed that  the  principle  of  segregation  is 
invalid. 

But  can  the  principle  of  Integration  be 
applied  by  law  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
have  felt  the  sting  of  discrimination?  Isn't 
there  also  a  problem  In  human  relationships, 
in  educating  individuals,  and  In  paving  the 
way  for  better  understanding  between  all 
groups  in  the  Nation?  And  can  this  be  ac- 
complished better  by  mob  violence  than  by 
the  processes  of  reason? 

Does  anyone  who  Is  familiar  with  life  in 
a  southern  community  believe  that  there  Is 
hate  in  the  hearts  of  a  preponderant  number 
of  the  citizens  toward  any  race  or  population 
group?  Even  In  the  days  of  rigid  segrega- 
tion, whether  in  railroad  stations  or  In  hotels 
or  In  restaurants  or  In  schools,  the  relations 
between  whites  and  Negroes  were  far  better 
m  many  parts  of  the  South  than  they  have 
become  In  recent  years  In  the  North. 

The  key  to  a  solution  of  the  racial  prob- 
lem In  community  life  lies  in  a  better  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  Does  anyone 
who  has  studied  this  problem  In  the  South 
or  elsewhere  think  for  a  moment  that  white 
people  who  have  known  Negroes  over  the 
years  and  have  had  personal  and  business 
relations  with  them  are  bent  on  inflicting 
hardships  upon  them,  such  as  a  denial  of 
facilities  for  travel  or  of  hotel  accommoda- 
tions or  of  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job? 

One  finds  that  the  responsible  individual. 
Irrespective  of  race,  who  is  able  to  conduct 
himself  or  herself  honestly  and  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others  invariably  wins 
friends  who  remain  true  to  that  friendship, 
not  for  just  a  few  years  but  throughout  their 
lives.  Why  Is  It  that  we  cannot  widen  this 
relationship  to  that  of  a  community?  Minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  might  better  devote  them- 
selves to  this  task  than  to  participation  In 
street  riots.  .  ..^x. 

The  race  question  will  never  be  solved  with 
a  policeman's  club  any  more  than  by  sit-ins 
or  other  Incitement  to  disorder  and  mob 
violence. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  facts  of  life.  Some 
of  the  demonstrations  have  t\irned  out  to  be 
a  form  of  organized  tragedy— a  way  of  in- 
flaming rather  than  cooling  passions.  If  this 
Is  continued,  the  end  result  can  only  be  a 
retrogression,  an  emergence  of  hate  and  bit- 
terness on  a  wide  scale,  with  the  ultimate 
loss  of  the  objective  Itself. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way. 
The  rule  of  reason  Is  the  right  way.  "Dem- 
onstrations" provocative  of  violence  are  the 
wrong  way. 
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This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  logic  which  can- 
not be  refuted,  no  matter  what  demagog- 
ic attempts  any  man  may  make. 

The  rule  of  reason  is  the  rule  of  democ- 
racy.   Anything  less  Is  despotism. 

The  Shreveport  Times,  in  an  editorial 
last  Sunday,  March  14,  summarized  the 
lawlessness  of  the  demonstrations  in  Ala- 
bama in  these  words: 

The  Bloody  Racial  Picture 

When  the  Federal  clvU  rights  law  was  en- 
acted and  President  Johnson  was  elected  to 
4  years  "on  his  own,"  it  seemed  possible 
that  a  modicum  of  sanity  might  make  its 
way  into  the  whole  national  racial  picture — 
not  all  of  it  civil  rights— from  Boston  to  San 
Diego,  and  from  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to 
Washington,  Boston.  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Some  dared  to  hope  last  fall  that  the 
moratorium  placed  on  racial  demonstrations 
by  the  national  Negro  leaders  during  the 
presidential  campaign— as  a  means  of  help- 
ing the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket— would  be 
continued.  The  Negroes  had  gained  their 
civil  rights  law  and  their  Federal  election 
objectives. 

But  now  we  have  had  8  weeks  of  demon- 
strations in  Alabama  which  created  ten- 
sions eventually  setting  the  scene  for  the 
horrible  clubbing  to  death  at  Selma  of  a 
white  Boston  minister  by  white  hoodltuns. 
Earlier,  the  whole  national  racial  scene  be- 
came inflamed  with  the  assassination  of  a 
national  Negro  leader  by  other  Negroes.  The 
records  of  1963-64  show  more  than  2.500 
racial  demonstrations  in  40  States,  with 
blood  flowing  in  a  majority  of  those  States. 
The  bloody  record  Includes  whites  killed  by 
Negroes  and  Negroes  killed  by  whites:  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  In  uniform  and  on  duty 
wounded  by  Negro  gunfire. 

Three  things  stand  out  In  the  whole  hor- 
rible picture  of  today : 

1.  The  Federal  Government  Itself.  In  vari- 
ous elements,  holds  some  responsibility  for 
some  of  the  Incidents  at  Selma  which  led 
to  bloodshed  and  murder.  It  must  accept 
that  responsibility. 

2.  The  equipping  of  Alabama  State  police 
with  such  weapons  as  bullwhips  to  prevent 
the  Negro  taking  over  and  blocking  of  a 
Federal-State  highway  last  Sunday  was 
asinine. 

3.  We  of  the  South  are  architects  of  at 
least  the  foundation  on  which  the  present 
repulsive  racial  structure  In  part  of  the 
South  has  been  built.  Had  the  South  lived 
up  to  the  "equal"  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
"law  of  the  land"  of  the  1890's  as  well  as  to 
the  "separate"  portion  of  that  high  tribunal 
decision.  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  pres- 
ent national  picture  would  exist  today  in  Its 
bloody  form:  and  It  is  a  national  picture  and 
not  Just  a  southern  picture. 

BLOODY  VIOLENCE  IN  KING'S  WARE 

Whenever  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  acts  or 
speaks,  there  seems  to  be  a  wake  of  violent 
reaction  which  leads  to  bloody  violence  and 
at  times  to  killing.  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner  and  preacher  of  nonviolence  some- 
how seems  to  be  a  sparkplug  spewing  a  back- 
fire of  bloodv  tension.  His  Alabama  activ- 
ities quickly  Incited  racial  outbursts  In  Wash- 
ington. New  York,  Chicago.  Detroit.  Los  An- 
gles. San  Francisco,  and  Philadelphia — even 
In  the  White  House  and  on  streets  around  it, 
and  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Federal  Government  angle  in  the  cur- 
rent picture  is  clear.  Martin  Luther  King 
defied  a  Federal  court  order  when  he  led  his 
followers  onto  Highway  80  at  Selma  Tuesday 
for  a  second  effort  to  travel  it  to  Montgom- 
ery for  2  days  and  nights  with  2.000  fol- 
lowers. In  the  end  he  turned  back.  But  In 
Federal  court  he  testified  that  Leroy  Collins, 
former  Governor  of  Florida  and  now  head  of 
the  Federal  Government's  Community  Rela- 
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tlons  Commission,  told  him  "It  would  be  all 
right  to  march"  despite  the  Federal  Injunc- 
tion, and  gave  him  a  route  map  to  follow. 

If  Martin  Luther  King  flouted  the  court 
order — which  he  did— so  did  Mr.  Collins,  in 
instigating  Mr.  King  to  his  action  by  telling 
him  he  could  take  it  with  immunity,  and 
even  mapping  a  proposed  marching  course. 
Both  clearly  showed  their  contempt  of  a 
Federal  court.  And  Mr.  Collins  Is  an  official 
agent  of  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  King 
also  admitted  in  court  that  he  ordered  school- 
children to  flout  the  Federal  court  by  leaving 
school  to  march  on  Tuesday. 

Now.  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  says  he  will  prosecute  Alabama  troop- 
ers who  turned  back  the  Negroes.  He  made 
this  statement  after  Negroes  and  whites  for 
2  days  blocked  the  entrance  to  his  office.  He 
made  it  even  as  Negroes  and  whites  demon- 
strated In  the  White  House  by  sitting  down 
inside  and  refusing  to  leave.  A  screen  was 
set  up  so  that  Mrs.  Johnson  could  pass  them 
In  normal  exit  from  or  entrance  to  the  White 
House  without  possibility  of  annoyance. 
Neither  the  President  nor  anyone  else  made 
any  effort  to  remove  the  White  House  demon- 
strators until  7  hours  later. 

The  White  House  is  a  national  sanctuary  In 
being  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States — not  merely  of  an  Individual 
family.  If  Negro  and  other  demonstrators 
can  move  in  and  stay  there  for  hours  without 
action  to  remove  them,  why  can  they  not 
move  Into  every  single  residence  in  the 
United  States  if  they  wish  to  do  so? 

This  White  House  picture  is  one  that  cer- 
tainly must  make  America  a  laughingstock 
in  the  capitals  of  the  world  and  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  black  and  white.  It  Is 
disgraceful,  disgusting,  and  repulsive — not 
only  the  sit-ins,  but  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  to  end  it  until  the  day 
was  done. 

Had  these  demonstrators  been  white 
Shriners  or  Boy  Scouts  or  any  others  of  white 
complexion,  they  would  have  been  rolled  out 
by  the  police  In  30  seconds  and.  if  necessary, 
tossed  over  the  White  House  fence.  They 
might  have  been  given  sanity  tests,  too. 

Martin  Luther  King  obviously  wants  Fed- 
eral troops  in  Alabama.  That  has  seemed  to 
be  his  objective  all  along.  If  he  keeps  on 
with  his  present  course  he  should  get  them, 
but  he  should  get  them  to  clear  the  Federal 
highways  and  the  streets  and  the  communi- 
ties of  Negroes  and  whites  who  incite  violence 
as  well  as  those  who  commit  It. 

Highway  80,  which  the  Negroes  sought  to 
use  for  their  march  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery Sunday  and  Tuesday  is  part  of  the 
Federal  highway  complex  and  is  a  Federal 
national  defense  highway.  It  Is  the  longest 
all-weather  highway  In  the  Nation.  It  runs 
between  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  San  Diego.  Calif.,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  between.  It  connects  Montgomery,  Merid- 
ian, Miss.;  Jackson,  Vlcksburg,  Monroe, 
Shreveport,  Dallas.  Fort  Worth,  El  Paso! 
Tucson,  and  Phoenix. 

Because  of  Its  nature.  Highway  80  is  sub- 
ject to  all  kinds  of  regulations  at  Federal 
and  State  enforcement  levels.  You  cannot 
camp  on  It,  build  fires  on  it,  commit  nuisance 
on  It,  block  traffic  In  any  way  on  It:  or  In  any 
way  endanger  the  life  of  anyone,  shoot  roman 
candles,  or  disturb  the  peace.  This  applies 
to  the  whole  right-of-way  as  well  as  to  the 
concrete. 

From  coast  to  coast,  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
traveled  roads  in  the  Nation.  It  Is  filled  24 
hours  a  day  with  high-speed  cars  and  fast- 
moving  trucks. 

MARCH    WOULD   HAVE  ENDANGERED  LIFE 

To  let  2,000  Negroes  and  their  white  back- 
ers take  over  50  miles  of  such  a  highway 
for  marching  and  camping  for  2  nights  would 
be  to  invite  death  not  only  among  the  2,000, 
but  of  motorists  all  along  the  line. 


If  2,000  white  Shriners  or  white  Boy  Scouta 
had  attempted  such  a  march,  there  would 
have  been  not  one  word  of  protest  anywhere 
In  the  Nation  If  they  were  removed  at  once 
by  all  the  physical  force  necessary. 

But  even  as  the  White  House  squatters  still 
squatted.  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  an. 
nounced  he  would  bring  Federal  prosecution 
of  Alabama  State  troopers  who  sought  to 
keep  Highway  80  clear  for  Interstate  ve- 
hide  traffic. 

Governor  Wallace  was  100  percent  right 
in  sending  State  troopers  to  keep  this  high- 
way  clear  when  Martin  Luther  King  twice 
sent  his  demonstrators — whites  Included— 
to  march  over  it.  He  was  right  in  refusing 
to  let  them  use  it  in  a  way  to  block  public 
traffic,  and  thus  in  trying  to  protect  their 
lives  and  those  of  motorists  from  needless 
and  Illegal  risk.  His  troopers  moved  too 
fast  Sunday — under  heavy  tension— but 
were  exemplary  Tuesday. 

Negro  and  white  preachers  of  the  right- 
eousness and  nonviolence  of  racial  demon- 
stratlons  have  been  saying  that  we  are  a 
sick  Nation  of  sick  people  living  In  a  sick 
civilization  because  everyone  does  not  Im- 
mediately Jump  to  attention  In  behalf  of 
the  Negro  rights  cause. 

If  the  time  has  come  when  the  White 
House,  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  a  Fed- 
eral court  and  law  enforcement  on  through 
to  State  and  Federal  public  highways  can 
be  flouted  by  Negro  and  white  demonstra- 
tors contrary  to  law,  and  with  the  Federal 
Government  giving  encouragement  to  such 
steps  by  making  Its  only  response  a  prom- 
ise to  try  to  Jail  law  authorities  trying  to 
halt  the  flouting  In  Alabama  but  using  force 
to  end  It  In  Washington,  then  we  are  a  sick 
coimtry,  a  sick  civilization. 

President  Johnson  brought  pride  to  many 
when  he  announced  he  would  not  be  black- 
Jacked  by  demonstrators,  and  the  police 
bodily  hauled  screaming  Negroes  and  whites 
from  White  House  areas.  Why  is  it  wrong 
for  a  Governor,  a  mayor,  or  a  sheriff  to  do 
the  same  thing?  After  all.  an  FBI  agent 
testified  in  an  Alabama  Federal  court  that 
use  of  gas  on  Highway  80  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  public  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  author  of 
this  editorial.  He  has,  in  a  relatively 
few  words,  stripped  away  the  frenzy,  the 
misjudgment  and  the  hysteria  which 
have  characterized  this  issue  for  so  many 
months  and.  indeed,  years.  As  do  all 
editorials  this  one  reflects  the  individual 
thinking  of  the  writer.  But  there  is 
little  I  or  any  other  reasonable  man 
could  dispute. 

I  cannot  materially  improve  on  what 
he  has  written.  I  can  only  echo  his 
words  when  he  states  that,  if  the  time 
has  come  that  this  kind  of  lawlessness  is 
condemned  in  Washington  but  encour- 
aged in  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  then 
we  are,  indeed,  a  sick  country  and  a  sick 
civilization. 

In  the  wake  of  the  tragedy  that  has 
highlighted  the  past  few  weeks,  comes 
now  the  frantic  and  frenzied  argument 
that  the  solution  to  all  the  problems  of 
all  the  races  is  to  take  away  from  the 
States  the  rights  to  govern  themselves; 
to  elect  their  own  officials. 

What  manner  of  hypocritical  and 
hysterical  nonsense  is  there  in  ^uch  a 
fallacious  argument? 

If  there  has  been  discrimination  in  ex- 
ercising the  voting  privilege  of  any  man. 
solely  on  the  basis  of  his  color— and 
there  has  been,  in  every  section  of  the 
Nation — then  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  only  the  courts  have  the 
right  to  determine  it. 
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By  the  same  logic,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
change  in  the  laws  which  govern  the 
qualifications  of  the  voters,  that  change 
must  be  made  by  the  individual  States, 
for  the  Constitution  expressly  says  that 
such  rights  are  reserved  to  them. 

The  courts — including  the  Supreme 
Court— have  repeatedly  and  even  re- 
cently, upheld  the  rights  of  the  States 
to  prescribe  voter  qualifications. 

A  short  time  ago.  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  upheld  a  literacy  test  used 
in  North  Carolina  as  being  within  the 
right  of  the  State  to  prescribe.  This, 
mind  you,  was  a  unanimous  decision. 

The  Constitution  says  that  no  man 
shall  be  barred  from  voting  on  the  basis 
of  his  color  alone  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree. 

But  the  Constitution  does  not  say  that 
every  man  has  the  right  to  vote — for 
there  is  no  such  right.    It  is  a  privilege. 

The  people  of  New  York  have  no 
"right"  to  vote  in  an  election  in  Califor- 
nia, for  instance.  Those  who  do  not  own 
property,  have  no  "right"  to  vote  in 
bond  issue  elections.  No  voter  has  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  the  polls  are  closed.  We  must 
wonder,  however,  if  the  legislation  now 
proposed  gives  him  the  right  to  register 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  A  youth  of 
17  has  no  "right"  to  vote  in  any  election. 
Forty-nine  States  will  not  allow  a  youth 
of  20  to  vote. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
restrictions  which  the  States  have  al- 
ways had  the  right  to  specify  in  laying 
down  the  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  elections  are  to  be  conducted. 
There  are  many  more. 

The  proposal  which  has  been  handed 
the  Congress  today  further  opens  the 
door  to  absolute  Federal  control  of  every 
election  because  it  denies  that  the  sov- 
ereign States  have  the  right  to  control 
the  election  of  its  own  ofiacials — a  right 
clearly  and  unmistakably  spelled  out  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed,  it  will  strip 
the  States  of  all  their  authority  over 
their  own  elections.  When  this  is  done, 
th6  day  cannot  be  far  off  when  the  States 
win  have  no  say  over  the  qualifications 
of  its  candidates  and  the  decision  as  to 
who  can  and  who  cannot  seek  office  will 
be  decided  in  Washington. 

I  have  repeatedly  issued  this  warn- 
ing for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  proposal  we  have  been  handed  to- 
day is  undemocratic  and  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  I  will  oppose  tt  with  all  my 
strength.  • 

I  shall  not  be  overcome. 


ST.  PATRICK,  A  SAINT  FOR 
TROUBLED  TIMES 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama?  ii 

There  was  no  objection)! 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  and  eloquent  tributes  made 
in  this  Chamber  today  and  throughout 


this  great  land  of  ours  in  honor  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  celebration  of  his  feast 
day  has  always  been  an  occasion  for 
gladness  and  rejoicing.  While  he  truly 
belongs  to  the  sons  of  Erin,  his  appeal 
is  universal.  I  have  never  met  an  Irish- 
man who  resented  observance  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day  by  anybody  willing  to  open 
his  heart  and  let  in  a  little  Irish  sunshine. 

It  occurs  to  me,  too,  that  while  St. 
Patrick  is  an  Irish  hero,  the  image  of  this 
humble  missionary  who,  almost  1,500 
years  ago  planted  the  seeds  of  faith  and 
brotherhood  on  Irish  soil,  may  have  its 
greatest  impact  on  America  today. 

For  there  are  those  among  us  who 
find  little  to  celebrate  on  this  happy 
day — who  find  little  cause  for  gladness 
and  rejoicing.  I  have  had  occasion 
within  the  last  week  to  see  for  myself  the 
struggle  in  the  faces  of  these  people — the 
struggle  between  hope  and  despair,  be- 
tween faith  and  resignation.  I  know  in 
my  own  heart  what  will  win  that  strug- 
gle. I  can  predict  the  outcome.  But  I 
cannot  predict  how  many  hearts  will  be 
broken  along  the  way,  how  many  faces 
will  lose  forever  the  power  to  smile. 

So  it  also  occurs  to  me  that  St. 
Patrick's  Day  is  a  fitting  time  not  only  for 
rejoicing  and  celebration,  but  for  in- 
spiration and  rededication — a  time  to 
borrow  from  St.  Patrick  more  than  his 
gaiety  and  laughter.  We  must  add  a  full 
measure  from  his  boundless  faith  in  God 
and  man,  from  his  unlimited  patience, 
and  from  his  great  wisdom. 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS  IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  a  bill  to  increase  bene- 
fits under  the  Federal  old-age,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  system 
and  to  make  other  needed  improvements 
in  our  social  security  program. 

Because  of  deficit  financing,  unbal- 
anced budgets,  and  rigged  inflation,  the 
value  and  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
have  steadily  declined  since  1935  when 
the  social  security  program  was  estab- 
lished. This  erosion  has  amounted  to  56 
percent  since  that  time.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  and  proper  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  be  amended  to  increase  bene- 
fits, to  compensate  for  this  decline  in 
purchasing  i>ower,  and  this  bill  will, 
among  other  things,  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  cash  benefits. 

Specifically,  the  benefits  provided  in 
my  bill  include: 

First.  A  7-percent  increase  in  cash 
benefits,  with  a  minimum  increase  of  $5 
for  the  primary  insurance  amount. 

Second.  A  minimum  benefit  of  $35  for 
many  of  those  over  age  72  who  do  not 
meet  the  work  requirements  of  present 
law. 

Third.  Liberalization  of  the  work  test 
in  order  to  avoid  penalizing  the  aged  who 


might  seek  to  supplement  their  social 
security  benefits  ^th  part-time  jobs. 

Fourth.  Social  security  benefits  for  de- 
pendents who  are  attending  school  up  to 
age  22.  instead  of  age  18. 

Fifth.  Social  security  benefits  for  wid- 
ows beginning  at  age  60,  rather  than 
age  62. 

Sixth.  Liberalization  of  the  gross  in- 
come upon  which  farmers  may  elect  to 
pay  social  security  taxes. 

Seventh.  Recognition  of  the  conscien- 
tious objection  of  certain  long-estab- 
lished religious  groups  to  the  social  secu- 
rity concept. 


VALLEY  NEWS  SCORES  VA  CON- 
FUSION AS  MISHMASH 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Lebanon,  N.H.,  Valley  News,  which  ex- 
presses exactly  the  trouble  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  proposal  to  cut 
back  its  regional  ofifices  serving  New 
Hampshire — and  other  areas  of  the  coim- 
try as  well. 

The  editorial  is  one  of  the  best  state- 
ments I  have  seen  on  the  problem  of 
overcentralization  in  government.  In 
this  particular  case,  the  VA  has  brought 
forth  no  reasonable  justification  what- 
ever to  support  its  proposal — just  a  mish- 
mash of  confusing  semantics,  to  quote 
this  excellent  editorial.  I  oppose  these 
plans  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I  hope 
all  Members  will  read  it  and  see  how  these 
so-called  improvements  would  affect  the 
veterans  of  New  Hampshire. 

Confusion  in  the  VA 

When  Veterans'  Administration  Director 
William  J.  Driver  stands  in  his  Washington, 
D.C.,  ofiSce  and  looks  at  a  map  on  his  wall, 
the  upper  valley  may  not  appear  to  be  any 
great  distance  from  Boston. 

If  he  were  a  disabled  veteran  in  an  upper 
valley  community,  the  distance  would  be 
Immeasurably  greater.  And  the  contrast 
between  the  highly  human  relationship  he 
has  had  with  his  local  VA  contact  man.  and 
that  relationship  he  will  have  with  a  Boston 
letter  opener  who  must  of  necessity  regard 
him  as  little  more  than  a  "C"  nimaber.  can 
only  widen  the  gap  of  understanding  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  Driver  has  said  that  "personal  assist- 
ance to  veterans  and  their  families  (In  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire)  will  remain  un- 
changed." 

Can  this  be  so  if  the  regional  office  in 
White  River  Junction  is  to  be  closed? 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
Mr.  Driver  said  the  White  River  Junction 
office  will  remain  open. 

Does  he  mean  that  the  regional  setup  will 
remain? 

Or  does  he  mean  that  only  a  token  office 
with  a  token  force  of  two  or  three  people 
will  remain  In  White  River  to  render  service 
to  the  whole  vast  area  covered  by  the  pres- 
ent Installation? 

Banner  headlines  which  proclaim  that  the 
VA  means  to  retain  its  New  Hampshire  and 
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Vermont  oflBces  In  White  River  and  Man- 
chester mean  little  without  further  explana- 
tions. And  thus  far  not  even  the  President 
and  Mr.  Driver  have  seemed  to  agree  on  what 
these  further  explanations  are. 

Our  disabled  veterans  In  the  twin  States 
deserve  more  than  the  mishmash  of  confus- 
ing semjmtics  they've  been  getting  from 
Washington.  So  do  the  regional  office  per- 
sonnel In  White  River  and  Manchester. 


RESroUAL  OIL  QUOTAS  SHOULD  GO 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10,  1965.  I  addressed  the  House 
concerning  the  continuing  problems  im- 
posed on  New  England  by  unfair  residual 
oil  quotas;  see  page  4742  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  March  10,  1965.  As  I 
pointed  out,  these  quotas  are  extremely 
unfair  to  New  England  and  indeed  the 
entire  eastern  seaboard.  Hopefully,  they 
will  soon  be  abolished  by  this  adminis- 
tration which  is  doing  so  much  for  the 
coal  mining  regions  of  this  country  and 
the  oil-producing  regions  of  this  country, 
and  so  little  for  the  consumer  and  so 
little  for  New  England.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  me  that  the  message  is  getting 
through  to  the  people  in  my  district. 

William  Rotch,  the  editor  and  publish- 
er of  the  Milford  Cabinet,  recently  wrote 
a  perceptive  editorial  on  the  subject. 
The  Littleton  Courier,  whose  editor  Jack 
Colby  has  frequently  spoken  out  against 
the  injustices  of  the  residual  oil  quota, 
has  also  commented  perceptively  on  the 
subject. 

Because  even  now  the  decision  by  this 
administration  on  residual  oil  quotas  is 
pending,  I  insert  these  editorials  in  the 
Record  in  hopes  that  their  message  will 
be  read  by  those  charged  with  this  im- 
portant decision. 

(Prom  the  Milford  Cabinet  &  Wilton 

Journal,  Mar.  25, 1965] 
Why  Get  Excited  About  REsmuAL  Oil? 

Chances  are  that  most  people  In  New 
Hampshire  have  never  seen  any  residual  oil 
and  would  not  recognize  it  If  they  did.  Yet, 
In  Washington  their  Congressman  Is  urging 
the  administration  to  lift  quotas  on  the 
amount  of  residual  oil  that  can  be  Imported 
and  charging  that  New  England  Industries 
are  bleedine;  to  death  In  order  to  subsidize 
the  coal  Interests  of  the  Appalachian  States. 

The  residual  oil  story  would  appear  to 
shed  some  light  on  how  politics  can  replace 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  of  how 
world  trade  can  affect  New  Hampshire,  and 
why  It  makes  sense  to  have  Jim  Cleveland 
stand  up  in  Congress  and  make  speeches 
calhng  for  fewer  restrictions  on  Imported 
fuels.    What  Is  it  all  about? 

The  Cleveland  version  of  the  story  Is  ex- 
plained in  the  adjoining  column.  But  a  few 
days  before  we  read  his  remarks  we  were 
chatting  with  an  engineer  for  one  of  the  big 
New  York  power  companies.  We  asked  him 
to  explain  In  simple  language  the  problem  of 
residual  oU  and  why  we  should  get  excited 
about  it.  This  explanation  may  be  overslm- 
pUfled,  but  for  what  it  Is  worth  we  pass  It 
along. 


In  the  United  States  petroleum  Is  refined 
In  huge  technically  sophisticated  plants  that 
break  down  the  crude  oil  into  a  variety  of 
products.  In  some  countries,  Venezuela  for 
one,  the  refining  process  is  not  carried  so  far, 
and  after  the  gasoline  is  extracted  what  re- 
mains is  a  heavy  black  substance  known  as 
residual  oil  and  valuable  principally  as  an 
industrial  fuel.  Most  residual  oil  comes 
from  these  foreign  refineries  and  the  amount 
that  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
is  limited  by  quota. 

"My  company's  plants  are  equipped  to  burn 
either  residual  oil  or  coal,"  our  engineer 
friend  explained.  'The  oil  is  much  cheaper 
and  we  would  prefer  It,  but  we  cannot  get 
enough.  The  Government  quotas  bear  no 
relation  to  oiu:  needs,  or  to  the  Increasing  de- 
mands for  electricity. 

'"The  result  is,"  he  went  on,  "that  we  burn 
more  and  more  coal.  This  Is  nice  for  the  coal 
companies,  and  perhaps  it  helps  Appalachla, 
but  never  forget  that  the  cost  is  passed  right 
along  to  the  consumer,  and  if  the  coal  Inter- 
ests are  being  helped  It  is  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  who  use  our  electricity." 

This  explanation  ties  in  with  what  Jim 
Cleveland  has  been  saying  In  Washington. 
By  limiting  Imports  of  residual  oil  the  ad- 
ministration forces  New  England  industries 
to  use  a  more  expensive  fuel.  Chances  are 
the  consumer  never  knows  what  is  hitting 
him;  he  Just  knows  that  prices  keep  going  up. 

So  we  elect  a  Congressman  to  go  down  to 
Washington  where  we  hope  someone  listens 
when  he.  declares  that  New  England  Is  will- 
ing to  pay  its  full  share  of  the  costs  for  the 
national  welfare,  but  it  deeply  resents  the 
constant  and  silent  tribute  It  has  to  pay  to 
the  special  Interests  of  the  coal-produclKg 
States. 

[From  the  Littleton  (N.H.)  Courier,  Mar.  18, 

1965) 

Tribute  to  Special  Interests 

"We  In  New  England  are  more  than  ready 
as  we  have  always  been,  to  pay  our  share  of 
costs  for  the  national  welfare,  but  we  deeply 
resent  and  deplore  this  silent  exaction  of 
tribute  to  special  interests." 

Making  this  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  Washington  recently  was  Congress- 
man James  C.  Cleveland,  and  reference  was 
being  made  to  restrictions  of  residual  oil 
coming  into  New  England.  These  controls 
on  a  fuel  so  basic  to  our  economy  "are  slowly 
bleeding  us"  for  the  benefit  of  coal-produc- 
ing areas,  Congressman  Cleveland  charged. 

The  coal  Industry  today  Is  vigorous  and 
healthy,  with  even  brighter  prospects  ahead, 
and  the  residual  oil  quotas  could  be  dis- 
carded completely  without  affecting  the  coal 
areas.  Yet  It  is  these  areas,  representing 
powerful  economic  and  political  blocs,  that 
are  responsible  for  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  the  quotas  that  place  a  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  consumer  of  fuel  In  New 
England — with  no  relation  to  the  economic 
problem  of  our  coal-producing  areas. 

"These  same  coal-producing  areas  have 
won  a  huge  Federal  subsidy  In  the  form  of 
the  Appalachian  bill,"  Congressman  Cleve- 
land pointed  out.  "Let  me  say  that  we  In 
New  England  are  most  sympathetic  with  the 
economic  problems  of  Appalachla.  We,  too, 
are  part  of  the  Appalachian  chain  and  we 
know  what  it  Is  like  to  lose  whole  Industries 
on  which  the  economic  life  of  our  communi- 
ties depends.  We  are  fighting  back  and  mak- 
ing a  good  fight.  We  do  not  ask  the  rest  of 
the  country  for  special  favors.  But  we  do 
ask  for  terms  of  fair  competition. 

"While  our  taxes  will  be  taken  to  help  fi- 
nance this  tremendous  Appalachian  program 
for  11  States,  we  are  also  paying  additional 
tribute  to  the  coal  States  in  the  form  of  high 
fuel  costs,  unnecessarily  Imposed  through 
the  discriminatory  residual  oil  quota  system. 

"New  Englanders  are  being  asked  to  sup- 
port the  Appalachla  program,  yet  at  the  same 


time  we  are  being  forced  to  endure  hardship 
through  the  fuel  policy  Imposed  largely  by 
the  power  of  the  Appalachian  coal  States" 
As  the  Congressman  points  out.  It  Is  higb 
time  that  controls  on  a  fuel  so  basic  to  the 
New  England  economy  be  removed  once  and 
for  all.  There  Is  no  room  for  discrimination 
of  this  or  any  other  kind. 


ELDERCARE  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  f>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
Congress  is  going  to  enact  a  program  of 
health  care  for  the  aged,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  the  most  for  our  money  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  protection  for 
our  senior  citizens.  That  is  why  I  am 
joining  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  introducing  the  Eldercare  Act  of 
1965,  a  plan  to  authorize  broad  health 
insurance  coverage  for  elderly  persons. 

It  would  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
the  States  on  a  matching  basis  to  help 
persons  65  years  of  age  and  older  to  pay 
the  costs  of  health  insurance  if  they 
cannot  afford  or  obtain  it  otherwise. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
insurance  covering  all  of  the  services 
required  by  our  senior  citizens,  in  con- 
trast to  the  very  limited  benefits  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  bills  proposing  the 
raising  of  social  security  taxes.  Under 
this  bill  the  solvency  of  the  social  secu- 
rity fund  would  not  be  endangered,  and 
the  medical  profession  would  not  be  led 
closer  to  socialized  medicine.  Benefits 
under  this  Government-financed  insur- 
ance plan  could  include  not  only  pay- 
ment of  hospital  and  nursing  home 
charges,  but  also  payment  of  other  costs 
such  as  surgical  charges  and  drugs. 
There  would  be  no  limit  to  the  duration 
of  the  coverage,  thus  providing  protec- 
tion against  catastrophic  illness. 

The  Eldercare  Act  of  1965  also  is  com- 
pletely voluntary,  and  eligibility  for  ben- 
efits would  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  a  simple  income  statement  from  the 
applicant,  without  any  welfare  type  of 
investigation.  The  individual  State 
would  set  minimum  and  maximum  in- 
come classifications,  and  all  elderly  per- 
sons whose  incomes  fall  below  the  mini- 
mum limits  would  have  their  health 
Insurance  paid  entirely  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Those  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum  would  pay  a  part  of  the  cost 
on  a  sliding  scale,  and  those  above  the 
maximum  would  pay  their  own  pre- 
miums, but  would  be  eligible  for  the 
insurance.  Therefore,  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  would  not  be  forced  to  pay 
for  the  health  insurance  premiums  of 
those  who  are  financially  able  to  pay  for 
their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  respectfully  re- 
quested that  the  Eldercare  Act  of  1965 
be  given  serious  consideration  as  a 
workable  and  preferred  answer  to  the 
health  care  problems  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OP  TEACHERS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  o<  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  6275, 
which  is  designed  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities in  current  rulings  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  relating  to  tax  de- 
ductions for  educational  expenses  of 
teachers.  j  I 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation  is 
important  and  necessary  to  the  teaching 
profession,  and  that  its  enactment  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  encouraging  better 
qualified  teachers  to  remain  within  their 
profession.  j 

At  the  present  time,  under  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  expenditures  made  for  education 
are  deductible  only  if  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of,  first,  maintaining  or  improving 
skills  required  in  one'B  employment, 
trade,  or  business;  or,  second,  meeting 
an  expressed  requirement  of  the  employer 
as  a  condition  of  retaining  one's  salary, 
status,  or  employment.       j 

In  the  case  of  a  teaclker,  this  means 
that  educational  expenses  can  be  de- 
ducted only  if  the  additional  education  is 
necessary  in  order  for  the  teacher  to 
maintain  his  current  position.  Accord- 
ingly, deductions  are  allowed  now  if  a 
teacher  is  coerced  by  his  supervisor  to 
return  to  college  or  if  he  is  threatened 
ulth  loss  of  certification.  But,  if  a  teach- 
er takes  the  initiative  and  returns  to  col- 
lege voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming a  better  qualified  teacher,  the 
deduction  is  denied. 

A  teacher  may  deduct  Educational  ex- 
penses incurred  to  maintain  his  current 
position,  but  a  deduction  is  denied  if 
the  additional  education  leads  to  a  pro- 
motion. 

Surely,  our  existing  tax  regulations 
present  a  strange  paradox.  At  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  need  for  more  and  better 
trained  teachers  our  tax  regulations 
actually  penalize  the  very  teachers  who 
are  most  interested  in  self -improvement 
and  advancement.  I 

One  group  which  is  hit  hard  by  the 
present  tax  regulations  are  those  who  are 
preparing  for  college  teaching.  In  many 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  it  is  common  to  find  part-time 
teachers  who  are  working  toward  ad- 
vanced degrees.  Instead  of  encouraging 
part-time  teachers  to  make  the  necessary 
investment  of  time,  energy,  and  money 
to  become  qualified,  full-time  professors, 
the  present  IRS  rulings  discourage  them. 
Of  course,  the  IRS  Is  limited  by  the 
present  language  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  law, 
the  IRS  has  tried  to  provide  fair  inter- 
pretations; however,  there  remains  an 
abundance  of  confusion  and  controversy. 
The  existing  confusion  should  be  cleared 
away  by  amending  the  law  so  that  deduc- 
tions by  teachers  for  educational  ex- 


penses can   be   based   directly   on   the 
Revenue  Code. 

If  my  bill  were  enacted,  teachers  would 
no  longer  be  required  to  rely  upon  IRS 
interpretations;  they  could  look  to 
precise  language  in  the  Revenue  Code. 
Under  my  bill,  deductible  expenses  would 
include:  tuition  and  fees,  expense  of 
travel  away  from  home,  and  up  to  $100 
per  year  for  books  and  related  materials. 
Such  deductions  could  be  claimed  by 
part-time  or  full-time  teachers  who  un- 
dertake academic  work  in  accredited  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

All  deductions  now  available  to  teach- 
ers under  the  present  regulations  would 
be  continued.  However,  my  bill  would 
provide  for  important  improvements  in 
the  present  tax  treatment  of  teachers. 

First.  Under  my  bill,  it  would  no 
longer  be  necessaiy  for  a  teacher  to  be 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  F>osition 
in  order  to  qualify  for  a  deduction.  A 
teacher  could  pursue  higher  academic 
study  on  his  own  initiative,  and  he  would 
be  allowed  to  deduct  his  educational  ex- 
penses even  though  the  additional  educa- 
tion might  lead  to  a  promotion. 

Second.  My  bill  would  extend  the 
allowance  of  such  deductions  to  part- 
time  teachers.  This  would  be  esi>ecially 
helpful  to  those  who  teach  part  time 
while  pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading 
to  an  advanced  degree.  The  provision 
would  ease  the  burden  on  many  "ap- 
prentice" college  teachers. 

Third.  Under  my  bill,  the  deduction 
allowable  for  travel  would  be  extended  to 
include  travel  necessary  hi  connection 
with  a  course  of  study  or  work  on  an 
academic  degree.  This  would  help  the 
teacher  working  on  a  thesis  or  disserta- 
tion which  requires  out-of -school  experi- 
mentation and  fieldwork. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
should  have  the  support  of  all  who  seek 
to  improve  education.  Surely,  there  is 
no  better  way  of  achieving  this  goal  than 
to  encourage  teachers  to  continue  their 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill,  HJR. 
6275,  follows: 

H.R.  6275 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  deduction  of  certain 
education  expenses  of  teachers 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   sec- 
tion  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f) 
as   subsection    (g)    and   by   Inserting   after 
subsection    (e)    the   following   new   subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Certain  Educational  Expenses  of 
Teachers. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  deduction  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  include.  In  addition 
to  any  deduction  under  the  preceding  sub- 
sections, any  eligible  education  expense  paid 
or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  In  the  taxable 
year.  If  the  taxpayer  was  a  teacher  during 
such  taxable  year  or  during  one  of  the  four 
preceding  taxable  years. 

"(2)   Eligible     education      expense. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'eligible 
education  expense'  means  only  an  expense 
paid  or  Incurred — 
"(A)  for— 
"(1)   tuition  and  fees, 
"(11)  travel  away  from  home,  and 


"(111)  books  and  educational  materials,  re- 
quired for  a  covirse  for  academic  credit  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education  or  for  an 
academic  degree  at  such  an  institution;  or 

"(B)   for  books  and  educational  materials 
related  to  the  subject  of  any  such  course. 
The  amount  deductible  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  EhaU  not  exceed  $100  in  any 
taxable  year. 

"(3)  Other  definitions. — ^For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(A)  The  term  'teacher'  means  a  person 
compensated  for  full-time  or  part-time  pro- 
fessional services,  related  to  an  Instructional 
program,  at  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, an  elementary  school,  or  a  secondary 
school.  Such  term  Includes  teachers,  li- 
brarians, guidance  counselors,  supervisors, 
and  administrators. 

"(B)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term 
has  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

"(C)  The  terms  'elementary  school'  and 
'secondary  school'  have  the  same  meaning 
as  such  terms  have  In  sections  103(g)  and 
103(h),  respectively,  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  In  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE      DUTCHMAN      WHO      WROTE 
"WHEN  IRISH  EYES  ARE  SMILING" 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Peiuisylvania  [Mr.  Rodney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  day  when  we  Ameri- 
can Irish  proudly  celebrate  a  great  tra- 
dition of  freedom,  good  humor,  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  the  Great  Society. 

In  good  conscience  I  could  not  let  this 
day  pass  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
man  who  wrote  the  words  to  one  of  the 
songs  we  are  going  to  be  hearing  through- 
out the  day  and  night. 

The  song  is  "When  Irish  Eyes  Are 
Smiling."  And  the  man  who  wrote  it — 
a  fine  gentleman  named  George  Graff — 
is  a  resident  of  my  congressional  district. 

Now,  being  Irish,  and  being  proud  of 
it,  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Graff  is  equally  Irish. 
But  I  must,  in  all  candor,  admit  that  he 
is  Irish  only  by  adoption. 

Mr.  Graff  is,  I  am  told,  a  Dutchman 
and  I  know  that  he  is  proud  of  his  an- 
cestry. Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  care 
what  part  of  this  great  world  his  parents 
may  have  come  from,  for  it  is  obvious  to 
us  all'that  he  has  enriched  our  continent 
with  some  of  the  finest  and  most  lasting 
lyrics  we  have  heard. 

I  just  want  to  pause  for  a  minute  here 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  George  Graff,  who 
lives  In  Stroudsburg,  in  Monroe  County, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Graff  has  been  a  creative  and  con- 
structive leader  in  his  community  for 
many  years.  He  is  a  man  of  such  wit  and 
himior,  I  believe  that  he  will  enjoy  cele- 
brating this  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1965, 
among  the  many  other  celebrities  and 
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honorable  citizens  whose  names  will  find 
their  way  into  these  pages. 

To  George  Graff,  the  Irish  of  America 
and  the  world  cannot  help  saying  a  warm 
and  affectionate  word  of  thanks. 


AIR  POLLUTION  AND  THE  NUMBERS 
GAME 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an  in- 
dustry begins  to  fight  a  competition  for 
a  given  market,  it  no  longer  should  have 
Federal  subsidies  or  privileges  not  ac- 
corded to  its  competitors. 

Up  until  now,  moneys  spent  for  de- 
velopment and  research  by  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  justified  when  a  search  is 
being  made  for  a  thing  of  value  for  all 
the  people. 

We  place  nucleonics  in  this  category. 
Our  taxpayers'  moneys  without  much 
restriction  on  amounts  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  potential  industrial 
giant. 

Now  we  find  that  persons,  most  of 
whom  contributed  little  of  their  worldly 
goods  to  its  development,  are  seeking 
to  use  the  new  foimd  source  of  energy 
to  drive  out  of  the  energy  market  the 
coal,  gas,  and  oil  industries  while  still 
enjoying  in  some  instances  the  benefit 
of  public  funds. 

Heat  is  heat  and  light  is  light,  and 
when  in  the  normal  use  of  these  re- 
quired elements  an  industry  can  become 
a  monopoly,  then  it  is  time  we  look  at 
the  costs — the  costs  in  man  work,  invest- 
ment, and  the  development  of  further 
uses  of  the  competing  fuels. 

Certainly  with  over  a  thousand  years 
of  known  reserves  in  coal,  it  is  no  time 
to  allow  Government- sponsored  com- 
petition to  develop  a  scare-type  cam- 
paign to  do  what  it  cannot  do  on  a 
strictly  cost-economy  base. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  TV  and  press 
media  claims  of  the  various  headache 
and  pain  remedies.  They  are  getting  so 
bad  in  these  advertising  name-calling 
sessions  that  a  listener  needs  a  headache 
tablet  when  they  get  off  the  air. 

Frankly,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
nucleonics  editorial  is  an  appeal  for 
other  Government  agencies  to  push  coal 
out  of  the  competitive  market  as  a  health 
hazard. 

Pimny  thing  about  that;  this  country 
became  pretty  much  of  a  leader  in  every- 
thing all  over  the  world  before  nucleonics 
ever  entered  the  picture. 

I  have  voted  for  funds  for  all  research 
and  development  projects  and  probably 
will  continue  to  do  so  but  I  draw  the  line 
at  our  modern  era's  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others  and  below-the-belt 
pimching  by  a  fighter  who  is  not  even 
listed  on  the  fight  card. 

I  present  for  the  Record  correspond- 
ence from  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference and  enclosures  for  the  Members 
of  the  Congress. 


National  Coal  Policy 

Conference,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  1965. 

PHILIP  SPORN  STRONGLY  PROTESTS  NUCLEONICS 
EDITORIAL  URGING  INDUSTRY  RAISE  AIR  POLLU- 
TION ISSUE  TO  FIGHT  COAL 

In  the  newsletter  of  February  25,  1965,  we 
called  attention  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  Nucleonics  Week  urging  the  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  industry  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign to  "sell"  atomic  powerplants  on  the 
Clean -air  issue. 

"The  one  issue  on  which  nuclear  power  can 
make  an  invincible  case  is  the  air  pollution 
issue,"  the  editorial  stated.  "It  is  clear  that 
nuclear  powerplants,  as  'clean  air  plants,' 
have  a  claim  to  earn  the  public's  positive 
preference  as  long  as  19.000  persons  are  killed 
each  year  from  the  effects  of  smoke  from 
fossil  fuels,  not  counting  such  occasional 
catastrophes  as  the  5,000  killed  at  Donora, 
Pa.,  in  1948." 

The  problems  faced  by  nuclear  plants  are 
not  technical  or  economic,  but  rather  that 
of  siting,  the  editorial  stated.  Other  argu- 
ments, such  as  safety  and  economy  of  opera- 
tion, are  not  persuasive  when  they  come  up 
against  the  public  concern  about  location  of 
nuclear  plants  in  heavily  populated  areas, 
the  editorial  pointed  out,  and  the  only  Issue 
w^hich  can  overcome  these  fears,  and  bring 
about  construction  of  nuclear  plants  In 
urban  areas,  is  that  of  "clean  air." 

The  editorial,  in  essence,  urged  the  nuclear 
Industry  to  launch  a  "fear  campaign"  based 
upon  the  danger  to  public  health  from  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  due  to  burning  coal  and  oil  in 
powerplants. 

Mr.  Philip  Sporn,  chairman  of  the  system 
development  committee  of  the  American 
Electric  Power  Co.,  and  a  foremost  authority 
on  electric  power  generation,  took  sharp 
exception  to  the  Nucleonics  Week  editorial. 
Because  of  the  great  interest  the  coal  In- 
dustry has  in  this  problem,  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Sporn's  letter  to  J.  D.  Luntz,  publisher  of  the 
publication,  is  enclosed.  Mr.  Sporn  points 
out  in  his  letter 'that  the  coal  Industry  has 
not  attempted  to  fight  nuclear  power  by 
raising  the  issue  of  safety. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Luntz  In  reply  to  Mr.  Sporn's  protest.  In  his 
letter  Mr.  Luntz  admitted  that  the  editorial 
used  "erroneous  statistics"  and  that  the  edi- 
torial "overstated  the  case."  Yet,  the  tone  of 
the  letter  clearly  Indicates  that  this  influen- 
tial publication,  known  as  the  "Bible  of  the 
nuclear  power  Industry,"  will  continue  to 
urge  a  "fear  campaign"  on  air  pollution  to 
sell  nuclear  power. 

By  general  agreement,  the  coal  Industry 
has  refused  to  exploit  the  fears  of  the  public 
aroused  by  proposals  to  locate  nuclear  plants 
In  populated  areas.  Instead,  the  coal  indus- 
try has  based  its  program  upon  opposition  to 
Government  subsidy  of  commercial  nuclear 
plants,  which  distort  the  normal  competitive 
relationships,  and  has  urged  that  nuclear 
power  be  required  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet, 
without  help  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  as  does 
coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  when  used  as  a  fuel 
for  generating  electricity. 

Also  enclosed  Is  an  article  from  the  Oil 
Dally  of  Monday,  March  8,  which  also  com- 
ments on  the  use  of  questionable  statistics 
In  the  air  pollution  fight.  Although  the  ar- 
ticle did  not  directly  comment  on  the 
Nucleonics  Week  editorial.  It  does  apply  to 
the  same  general  subject. 

Joseph  E.  Moody, 

President. 


American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  2, 1965. 
Mr.  Jerome  D.  Luntz, 
Editor  and  Publisher  Nucleonics  Week, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Jerry:  The  other  morning  I  picked 
up  the  February  25  Issue  of  Nucleonics  Week 
and  was  shocked  to  read  on  the  front  page 


the  most  irresponsible  editorial  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  nuclear  press.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  reckless  use  of  unsupportable  and 
Irrelevant  statistics  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  nuclear  industry  should  promote  its  own 
public  image  of  safety  by  waging  a  campaign 
to  condemn  the  public  health  aspects  of  an- 
other segment  of  the  energy  industry  repre- 
sents the  most  reprehensible  kind  of  Jour- 
nalistic sensationalism  and  irresponsibility. 

Several  years  ago  it  appeared  that  the  nu- 
clear and  coal  Industries  were  on  the  verge 
of  engaging  In  a  vitriolic  and  uneducated 
campaign  in  mutual  recriminations  and  al- 
legations of  unsafe  operations  by  the  other. 
Fortunately,  good  sense  prevailed  and  we 
avoided  the  kind  of  destructive  uninformed 
conflict  which  could  only  have  resulted  in 
great  harm  to  the  public  and  to  both  these 
industries,  each  of  which,  in  my  judgment, 
has  ahead  of  It  the  responsibility  of  playing 
a  vital  role  In  the  future  energy  supply  of  the 
United  States.  You  cannot  imagine  how  dis- 
mayed I  am  to  flnd  Nucleonics  Week,  which 
I  have  considered  to  be  a  responsible,  mature 
publication,  igniting  these  self-defeating  fires 
and  intensifying  this  conflict. 

Undoubtedly  an  Important  job  of  educa- 
tion needs  to  be  done  to  familiarize  the  pub- 
lic with  the  facts  regarding  nuclear  safety  so 
that  they  do  not  react  in  panic  to  proposals 
to  construct  nuclear  plants.  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  this  job  of  education  will  be  accom- 
plished is  through  the  construction  and  safe 
operation  of  a  regularly  and  consistently  In- 
creasing number  of  nuclear  plants,  at  first 
somewhat  removed  from  large  centers  of 
population,  it  seems  to  me  that,  slow  as  it 
may  appear,  the  nuclear  industry  needs  to 
approach  the  matter  of  plant  location  with 
some  modesty  until  It  accumulates  a  mount- 
ing and  Impressive  backlog  of  experience  In 
safe  operation  of  nuclear  plants.  In  any 
case,  the  safety  of  nuclear  plants  needs  to  be 
demonstrated  on  its  own  merits  and  not  by 
attacking  the  fossil-fuel  plant  with  mislead- 
ing data  and  making  absurd  statements  about 
the  relative  number  of  people  each  type  of 
plant  will  allegedly  kill. 

Over  the  years  I  may  have  had  some  In- 
fluence with  the  leaders  of  the  coal  industry 
in  convincing  them  that  they,  too,  must  com- 
pete with  nuclear  power  on  its  merits  and 
not  by  raising  an  unsupportable  or  unjustifi- 
able hue  and  cry  regarding  safety.  But 
surely,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  regrettable  con- 
sequences for  the  country  of  a  public  engage- 
ment in  foolish,  venemous  attacks  by  the 
fossil-fuel  and  nuclear  industries  on  each 
other  a  code  of  responsible  behavior  needs 
to  be  accepted  on  both  sides.  We  can  hardly 
expect  the  coal  Industry  to  refrain  from  rais- 
ing ill-advised  questions  regarding  the  safety 
of  nuclear  plants  unless  the  nuclear  Industry 
will  also  accept  the  obligation  to  behave  re- 
sponsibly. 

As  one  of  the  leading  publications  of  the 
nuclear  Industry,  Nucleonics  Week  should  be 
expected  to  take  the  lead  in  encouraging  such 
responsible  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  nu- 
clear Industry.  Instead,  to  my  deep  dismay 
and  great  regret,  I  now  find  Nucleonics  Week 
trying  to  attain  leadership  among  the  irre- 
sponsible purveyors  of  Irrational  fear. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Sporn. 

Nucleonics, 
March  4. 1965. 

Dear  Phil:  I  very  much  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  to  give  me  your  thoughtful 
reaction  to  our  February  25  Nucleonics  Week 
editorial.  Needless  to  say.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
tressed at  your  belief  that  our  editorial  will 
have  an  effect  opposite  to  the  one  we  were 
seeking,  which  was  the  encouragement  of 
public  understanding  and  the  growth  of  a 
national  power  system  In  a  way  that  would 
SCTve  the  public  interest  best. 

Before  receiving  your  letter,  I  had  already 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the 
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statistics  we  carried  distorted  the  picture. 
This  conclusion  was  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  I  found  that  the  figures  were  in  error. 
We  have  already  written  a  correction  on  this 
to  appear  in  our  next  Issue.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  it. 

But  on  the  central  Issue — whether  one 
should  raise  the  problem  of  ftlr  pollution  at 
this  time— my  feeling  is  that  air  poUutlon 
from  whatever  source  should  be  a  matter  of 
increasing  public  concern. 

Because  we  are  at  a  point  where  serious 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  location 
of  large  nuclear  powerplants  near  and  In 
large  urban  centers,  It  is  vital,  I  believe,  that 
the  public  be  provided  with  as  much  factual 
data  as  possible  on  the  potential  effect  on 
the  public  well-being  of  different  types  of 
powerplants. 

The  effect  of  nuclear  powerplants  on  the 
public  health  and  safety  shoUd  be  evaluated 
thoroughly.  And  so  should  the  effect  of 
lossll-flred  stations. 

There  are  some  locations  where  the  poten- 
tial hazards  from  air  pollution  are  suffi- 
ciently great  that,  on  this  basis  alone,  it 
may  be  more  desirable  for  a  nuclear  station 
to  be  built. 

In  fact,  just  last  week,  a  very  responsible 
electric  utility  oflJclal,  Mr.  M.  L.  Waring, 
senior  vice  president.  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.,  made  this  point  as  follows: 

"Most  important  of  all,  however.  Is  the 
advantage  atomic  power  holds  over  fossU 
fuels  in  the  area  of  air  pollution  control. 
Atomic  power  completely  eliminates  the  pol- 
lutants associated  with  the  burning  of  coal 
and  oil.  Where  air  pollution  is  a  problem, 
and  it  is  a  growing  one,  not  only  In  New 
York  but  In  many  cities,  atomic  powerplants 
are  an  ideal  solution  to  the  long-term  needs 
of  energy  supply.  Heat  from  atomic  reactors 
will  provide  both  electricity  and  steam  for 
their  many  uses,  all  without  adding  to  the 
problems  of  air  pollution  control." 

Although  I  apologize  to  you  and  our  other 
readers  for  our  having  ovejrstated  the  case 
with  the  use  of  erroneous  statistics,  I  do 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  In  the  Interest  of  our  Nation  for  there 
to  be  a  scientific  study  of  the  contribution 
to  air  pollution  of  the  operation  of  power 
plants  of  all  types.  Then,  according  to  the 
needs  of  a  particular  city  or  area,  a  more 
responsible  decision  can  be  made  on  the  type 
of  plant  that  should  be  built. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  D.  Luntz. 

CORRECTIOm 

We  want  to  correct  an  etror  of  fact  and 
emphasis  contained  in  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  our  February  25  issue. 

We  reconunended  that  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  undertake  a  scientific  study 
of  the  air  pollution  problem  and  report  to 
the  public  on  its  findings.  We  suggested 
that  the  effect  of  both  fossil-fired  and  nuclear 
powerplants  be  considered. 

We  expressed  our  own  belief  that  the 
effluent  from  fossil-fired  powerplants  is  an 
important  contributor  to  the  problem.  In 
doing  so,  we  said  that  19,000  persons  are 
killed  each  year  from  the  effects  of  smoke 
from  fossil  fuels,  not  counting  such  occa- 
sional catastrophes  as  the  5,000  killed  at 
Donora,  Pa.,  in  1948. 

In  our  March  4  issue,  we  pointed  out  that 
we  had  been  mistaken  In  saying  that  the 
5,000  deaths  had  occurred  in  Donora.  The 
city  was  London,  in  1  week  in  1952,  when 
there  were  4,000  to  5.000  deaths  attributed 
to  air  pollution. 

In  addition,  further  checking  of  our  figures 
reveals  that  the  figure  of  19,000  deaths  refers 
to  an  estimate  of  annual  deaths  from  all 
sources  of  air  pollution,  not  just  those  from 
the  smoke  from  fossil -fired  power  stations 
(see  Nucleonics,  Jan.  1964.  p.  18,  for  estimate 
based  on  U.S.  Senate  hearings) . 


In  our  further  research,  we  talked  to 
Vernon  G.  MacKenzle,  Chief,  Division  of  Air 
Pollution,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  who 
told  us:  "I  don't  think  there's  any  question 
that  air  pollution  to  which  powerplants  con- 
tribute is  definitely  a  public  health  hazard. 
But  it's  very  difficult  to  prove  quantitative 
numbers  because  you  are  dealing  with 
factors  of  multiple  causation,  and  to  say 
that  any  one  factor  in  this  area  was  a  specific 
cause  rather  than  one  of  multiple  contribu- 
tors Is  not  susceptible  of  proof  now  or  In  the 
future.  There  Is  no  question  but  that  pol- 
lutants that  are  definitely  a  public  health 
hazard  come  from  powerplants  using  fossil 
fuels;  but  to  tie  It  down  quantitatively  Is 
not  feasible  right  now." 

It  is  because  of  this  lack  of  quantitative 
data  that  we  continue  to  recommend  that  a 
thorough  study  be  undertaken. 

The  Editor. 


vlte  you  to  play  with  the  theory  of  how  long 
It  takes  the  "chamber"  to  be  exhausted  or 
washed  out  with  rain  and  then  have  air 
completely  free  of  SO^  for  the  remainder  of 
the  365  days. 

Obviously  these  total  figures  are  meaning- 
less. Conditions  must  be  evaluated  on  a 
local  community  basis.  The  figures  do 
serve,  however,  to  make  our  point : 

It  Is  entirely  possible  to  use  numbers  to 
prove    almost   anything   you   want. 

With  all  seeming  modesty,  be  It  known 
that  Inspiration  for  this  method  of  an 
analysis  did  not  originate  with  us.  We  like 
It,  however,  and  we  submit  that  3.15  parts 
per  million  Is  a  figure  substantially  less  hys- 
teria laden  than  23,370.000  tons  of  SO,. 


(From  the  Oil  Dally,  Mar.  8, 1965] 

Petroleum  Technology  Economics:   Am 

Pollution  and  the  Numbers  Game 

(By  Jeff  Hunnlcutt) 
Misleading  nature  of  much  of  the  air 
pollution  propaganda  now  circulating  dem- 
onstrated by  numerical  analysis  of  recent 
technical  society  paper  treating  with  con- 
tamination by  sulfur  dioxide. 

What  this  petroleum  Industry  sorely 
needs — along  with  the  steel,  coal,  paper,  and 
other  industries  with  vital  Interests  at 
stake— is  a  coordinated  and  knowledgeable 
central  debunking  agency. 

The  sole  function  of  this  agency  would  be 
to  counteract  the  growing  mountains  of  mis- 
leading— and  sometimes  downright  errone- 
ous— air  pollution  propaganda  being  dumped 
on  the  Great  Society  In  the  sweet  name  of 
clean  air,  sparkling  pure  water,  study  con- 
tracts for  the  devoted,  and  votes  for  the 
righteous. 

As  we  envision  it,  the  agency  would  be 
staffed  with  industry  people  who  are  at  least 
as  erudite  (not  a  large  order)  as  the  ever- 
well-intentioned  purveyors  of  hysteria  who 
frequently  find  they  can  accomplish  mpre  by 
misdirection  and  the  creation  of  Illusions 
than  they  can  with  cold,  hard  facts. 

As  a  stopgap  measure  until  the  central 
debunking  agency  can  be  created  and  start 
functioning,  we  tender  the  services  of  this 
column  and  a  sample  of  the  confused  and 
misleading  material  that  should  be  the 
CDA's  first  order  of  business,  to  wit: 

Some  10  days  ago.  during  American  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Engineers  annual  meet- 
ing in  Houston,  a  paper  was  presented  on  the 
general  subject  of  air  pollution  by  sulf\ir 
dioxide.  The  16-page  paper  can  be  sum- 
marized by  the  statement  that  the  major 
sources  of  sulfur  dioxide  released  to  the  at- 
mosphere m  1963  some  23,370.000  tons  of 
SO..  In  the  continental  United  States.  *• 

•That  23.3  million  tons  is  a  most  impres- 
sive figure.  It  is  even  sufficiently  large  to 
bedazzle  Washington,  where  they  prefer  to 
talk  in  terms  of  billions.  Any  way  you 
slice  the  statistics  it  adds  up  to  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  SO... 

But  let  us  have  a  second  thought. 
Having  consulted  the  World  Almanac,  we 
find  that  the  land  area  of  the  United  States 
Is  slightly  over  3  million  square  miles.  As- 
suming a  cover  over  this  area  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,000  feet,  we  converted  the  23  mil- 
lion tons  to  volume. 

We  then  assumed  Instantaneous  release 
and  complete  and  thorough  mixing  In  this 
U.S.  "chamber"  and  wound  up  with  an  SOj 
concentration  in  the  order  of  3.15  parts  per 
million — which  Is  just  about  the  concentra- 
tion of  sulfur  dioxide  in  New  York  City  air 
during  the  winter. 

Having  generated  the  concentration  once, 
using  up  all  of  the  aforementioned  23  mil- 
lion tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  to  do  it,  we  In- 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.    ADAMS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MINISH.     Mr.    Speaker,    today, 
once  again,  we  rise  in  special  recognition 
of  Ireland's  beloved  patron  saint,  the 
courageous,  dedicated  St.  Patrick,  whose 
love  of  God  and  love  of  freedom  changed 
the  destiny  of  Gaul. 

Bom  in  Britain  in  about  the  second 
century,  he  was  brought  as  a  young  boy 
to  Ireland— as  a  Gaulish  captive  and 
trophy  of  war.  Years  later  he  returned 
i)y  choice  to  that  beautiful  land  and 
stayed  to  become  one  of  her  greatest 
Irishmen  and  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world. 

St.  Patrick  brought  Christianity  to 
Ii-eland.  And  so  effective  were  his  la- 
bors that  by  the  time  of  his  death  the 
people  of  that  land  were  not  only  pre- 
dominately Christian,  but  held  in  their 
hearts  a  spirit  that  would  endure  from 
generation  to  generation.  He  gave  the 
Irish  a  deep  understanding  of  the  two 
great  and  related  concepts  of  faith  and 
freedom.  He  taught  them  the  love  of 
God,  the  love  of  justice,  and  the  love  of 
freedom. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  wonderful 
power  wielded  by  St.  Patrick  was  his 
rare  combination  of  the  spiritual  with 
the  human.  Among  saints,  Patrick  was 
eminently  saintly,  but  among  human  be- 
ings, he  was  very,  very  human. 

It  has  been  written  that  his  shining 
virtues  made  him  kin  of  the  angels.  But, 
as  the  historian  Seumas  MacManus 
points  out: 

His  human  frailties— his  passionateness, 
his  impetuosity,  his  torrential  anger  against 
t3rrants,  his  teeming  fierceness  against  sin- 
ners in  high  place,  his  biting  scathe  and 
burning  scorn — made  men  feel  that  he  was 
a  brother  to  all  men — especially  to  all  Irish- 
men. It  was  only  a  man  of  such  terrible  pas- 
sion and  such  ineffable  tenderness  who  covild 
have  gained,  as  quickly  as  Patrick  did,  com- 
plete moral  ascendancy  over  the  Irish  na- 
tion— so  amazingly  compelling  their  alle- 
giance, obedience,  faith,  belief,  and  trust. 

This  Irish  spirit,  or  the  spirit  of  St. 
Patrick,  has  endured  years  of  sorrow 
and  oppression  as  the  Irish  fought  brave- 
ly for  sovereignty.  It  has  endured  the 
waves  of  Irish  migration  to  other  lands. 
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And  where  they  settled  it  was  a  spirit 
contagious  to  those  around  them.  They 
were  among  the  pioneers  of  the  spirit  of 
American  liberty. 

The  earliest  recorded  celebration  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day  on  American  soil  was 
held  in  Boston  in  1737,  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  of  the 
signers  of  that  historic  document  many 
were  of  Irish  descent. 

During  the  Revolution,  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  the  Irish  made  up  the  larg- 
est element  in  General  Washington's 
forces.  When  the  British  evacuated 
Boston  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1776,  and 
the  colonists  marched  victoriously  into 
the  city,  the  password  of  the  day  was 
"Boston"  and  its  countersign  "St.  Pat- 
rick." 

The  Irish  have  influenced  for  the  good 
every  phase  of  American  life — the 
church,  the  courtroom,  the  laboratory, 
the  school,  the  marketplace,  and  the  pub- 
lic platform.  It  is  amazing  to  consider 
that  of  the  36  Presidents  of  these  United 
States,  11  have  proudly  claimed  their 
Irish  blood.  Andrew  Jackson,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  James  Polk,  James  Buchanan, 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  Grover  Cleveland, 
William  McKinley.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Warren  G.  Harding,  Hariy  S.  Triunan. 
and  John  F.  Kennedy — all  had  Irishmen 
among  their  ancestry. 

The  untold  contributions  of  the  Irish 
people  to  this  country  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. But.  today,  as  Americans  of  every 
racial  background  and  national  origin 
wear  a  bit  of  green,  we  will  remember 
with  pride  and  special  thanks  the  bless- 
ings of  our  Irish  heritage  and  the  spirit 
of  St.  Patrick. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ing of  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland.  15  cen- 
turies ago,  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  destiny  of  that  beautiful  island.  It 
also  had  far-reaching  effects  upon  our 
entire  civilized  world. 

St.  Patrick  gave  to  the  Irish  a  deep 
and  abiding  faith  in  the  teachings  of 
Christianity.  But  he  also  gave  them  a 
passionate  love  of  justice  and  freedom: 
and  he  gave  them  the  love  of  knowledge. 

When  the  dark  ages  settled  over  Eu- 
rope, it  was  the  enlightened  sons  of  Ire- 
land who  turned  their  strength  to  the 
cultivation  of  letters  and  morals,  to  the 
preservation  of  ancient  docimients.  It 
was  they  who  became  the  teachers  of 
literature,  languages,  astronomy,  archi- 
tecture, poetry,  and  music.  From  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  Ireland  led  the 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  keeping  bright 
the  lamps  of  learning,  and  earned,  in- 
deed, their  title  of  the  "Island  of  Saints 
and  Scholars." 


During  the  centuries  to  follow,  every 
upsurge  in  the  continuous  Irish  struggle 
for  independence  was  followed  by  emi- 
gration of  refugees  to  other  lands.  And, 
to  the  countries  which  received  them 
they  gave  their  abundant  history,  cour- 
age, talent,  loyalty,  and  vibrant  "spirit 
of  St.  Patrick." 

Colonists  from  Ireland  were  among  the 
first  to  settle  on  our  North  American 
Continent.  Among  the  brave  group  who 
first  landed  with  the  Mayflower,  history 
tells  us  there  were  passengers  "of  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  French,  and  Irish  ancestry, 
and  thus  typical  of  our  national  stock." 

As  early  as  1737  there  are  records  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day  celebrations  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts;  and  in  New  York 
records  of  sunilar  festivities  go  back  to 
1762. 

Dm-ing  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
freedom-loving  Irish  were  heavy  con- 
tributors— both  monetarily  and  physi- 
cally. It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  Washington's  forces  were  of 
Irish  descent,  and  that  they  composed 
the  largest  element  in  the  Continental 
Army. 

When  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  St.  Patrick,  George  Washington  said: 

I  accept  with  singular  pleasure  the  ensign 
of  so  friendly  a  society  •  •  •  a  society  dis- 
tinguished for  the  firmest  adherence  to  our 
cause. 

During  the  years  since,  the  Irish  im- 
migration to  this  country  has  doubled 
and  redoubled:  and  these  warmhearted, 
energetic  people  have  been  a  welcome 
and  enriching  addition  to  our  popula- 
tion. 

Today,  in  America,  our  citizens  of 
Irish  descent  number  more  than  20  mil- 
lion; and  almost  2  million  among  us 
were  born  on  Irish  soil.  This  great 
wealth  of  human  talent  has  contributed 
to  every  field  of  American  life.  It  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  any  area  which  the 
Irish  have  not  blessed. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  holds  special  signifi- 
cance, not  only  for  the  Irish  Americans, 
but  for  all  of  us.  And  today,  I  rise  in 
proud  tribute  to  them,  to  our  Irish 
neighbors  across  the  sea  and  to  their 
beloved  patron  saint,  St.  Patrick. 


dormouse,  the  water  shrew,  five  species 
of  troublesome  bats  found  in  nearby 
England,  and  all  reptiles  and  amphibians 
except  the  gentle  brown  lizard,  the  velvet 
newt,  the  handsome  natterjack,  and  an 
especially  melodious  species  of  frog. 

He  was  careful  to  leave  in  Ireland 
animals  unknown  elsewhere,  including 
the  delightful  stoat,  the  Irish  dipper,  and 
six  species  of  char  plus  three  of  pollan 
For  their  food  and  enjoyment,  he  left 
the  liverworts  and  the  marsh  orchids. 

It  is  a  slander  to  describe  those  who 
greeted  St.  Patrick  as  wild  men  of  the 
hills.  History  tells  us  that  they  were  a 
people  celebrated  throughout  the  ancient 
world  for  attributes  that  mark  many  of 
their  descendants  today. 

A  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  a 
widely  known  Michigan  citizen,  Edward 
McNamara  of  the  Livonia  McNamaras 
would  not  mind  I  feel  sure,  if  I  applied 
to  him  today  Caesar's  description  of  the 
Irish  who  put  out  the  welcome  mat  for 
St.  Patrick. 

Caesar's  praise  was  long  and  fulsome 
but  it  can  be  summed  up  by  calling  the 
Irish  of  his  day  a  politically  astute 
judicious  people.  Which  is  a  fitting 
description  of  Ed  McNamara  and  of 
many  others  of  my  constituents  who 
were  born  to  wear  the  green. 

Another  ancient.  Sotion,  wrote  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Irish  as  philosophers 
throughout  the  Roman-Greek  world. 
Another  of  my  good  friends,  C.  Patrick 
Quinn,  of  the  Union  Lake  Quinns,  a  life- 
long fighter  for  freedom  for  any  denied 
it,  could  hardly  disagree  with  that.  The 
land  of  "saints  and  scholars,"  he  might 
say,  had  its  role  in  the  modern  world 
foreshadowed  in  the  ancient  one. 

C.  Patrick  Quinn  might,  indeed,  go  a 
step  farther  and,  with  a  deep  bow  to  St. 
Patrick,  subscribe  substantially  to  the 
ideas  in  the  ethical  doctrine  honored  in 
pre-Christian  Ireland: 

Be  pious  toward  God;  do  not  do  injury  to 
anyone,  and  practice  bravery. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farnum]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
widely  known  that  St.  Patrick  was  not 
Irish.  E\-ery  land  that  could  possibly 
have  a  claim  on  him  calls  him  its  own 
today.  But,  like  many  among  us  of  di- 
verse nationalities.  Bishop  Patrick  him- 
self chose  to  become  spiritually  Irish  out 
of  affection  for  a  people  who  were  as 
appealing  in  his  day  as  in  ours. 

The  saying  is  that  St.  Patrick  chased 
the  snakes  out  of  Ireland.  He  did  more 
than  that.    Absent  from  Ireland  are  the 


Practicing  bravery  is  one  of  the  best 
things  C.  Patrick  Quinn,  and  many  oth- 
ers born  to  wear  the  green,  do. 

What  has  just  been  cited  was  the  basic 
doctrine  of  Druidism  as  practiced  in  Ire- 
land. Irish  Druids  were  judges,  teach- 
ers, seers.  There  is  no  mention  that  the 
Irish  Druids  ever  engaged  in  such  un- 
couth actions  as  practicing  human  sacri- 
fice. 

In  Ireland,  as  Caesar  noted,  the 
Druids  attributed  immortality  to  the  hu- 
man soul.  Di-uids  studied  as  long  as  20 
years  before  feeling  qualified  to  give 
judgments  at  ceremonies  in  the  deep 
woods  amid  mistletoe,  the  yew,  the  row- 
an, and  the  hazel. 

It  was  easy  for  followers  of  Irish 
Druidism  to  see  the  point  in  Bishop 
Partick's  message.  The  fact  is  that  St. 
Patrick  arrived  in  the  year  432  and  by 
439,  only  7  years  later,  there  was  need 
for  three  additional  bishops. 

The  debt  that  civilization  owes  Ireland 
since  that  date  is  well  known  and  widely 
celebrated.  It  is  not  necessary  again  to 
tell  of  the  cultural  heritage  left  to  us 
from  the  monastery  scriptorium,  from 
the  work  of  the  poet  and  bard,  from  the 
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craftsman  famed  throughout  the  ancient 
world  for  metalworking  Bkills. 

Another  debt  the  world  owes  the  Irish 
Is  for  furnishing  an  example  of  fortitude 
under  oppression.  It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble to  think  that  having  welcomed  an 
invader  as  a  religious  liberator  in  the 
year  1155,  the  Irish  year  after  year,  and 
decade  after  decade,  and  century  after 
century  afterward  never  faltered  in  at- 
tempts to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion which  had  fallen  upon  them. 

What  they  did  in  becoming  the  first 
small  nation  to  gain  freedom  from  a 
world  power  has  inspired  many  other  op- 
pressed lands  to  push  successfully 
struggles  to  gain  the  natural  rights  of 
man. 

Let  us  be  hopeful  on  this  March  17,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  not  only  will  the  oppressed 
look  to  Ireland  for  inspiration  but  that 
also  the  oppressors  will  look  to  the  Em- 
erald Isle  for  something  completely  dif- 
ferent, a  warning.  The  warning  is  that 
when  men  love  freedom,  and  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  attain  it,  |;he  forces  of  evil 
caimot  finally  prevail. 


that  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not 
allowed  to  vote  because  of  an  accident  of 
birth. 


VOTER,  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thait  the  gentleman 
from  CormecUcut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tesoxpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  give  notice  to  the  House  that  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  6254,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  secure  for  all  American 
citizens  the  right  to  vote,  which  is  guar- 
anteed in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  a  fact  that  today  qualified  Amer- 
icans are  prevented  from  voting  because 
of  the  color  of  their  skin  and  the  guaran- 
tees of  our  Constitution  concerning  the 
political  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  being  flaunted.  This  condi- 
tion must  not  continue. 

Both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Con- 
gress have  clearly  and  overwhelmingly 
indicated  their  concept  of  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  field  of  vot- 
ing rights.  The  Congress  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  sought  to  place  on  the 
statute  books  legal  sanctions  which 
would  make  the  voting  right  a  practical 
rather  than  a  theoretical  one.  Unfor- 
tunately, national  intent  and  national 
good  will  and  the  good  will  of  many  peo- 
ple in  the  controversial  States  themselves 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  bring  about 
legal  registration  of  all  qualified  citizens. 
For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Congress  now  take  further  action  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  strength  to  frustrate  the 
efforts  of  those  who  would  circumvent 
the  objectives  which  the  civil  rights  bill 
put  into  law.  President  Johnson  has 
eloquently  stated  the  objectives  of  the 
administration  and  those  who  guide  the 
Nation  and  I  subscribe  to  them.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  my  bill  or  similar  leg- 
islation will  pass  so  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  possible  in  the  20th  century  to  say 


RAIL  FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce today  legislation  designed  to  relieve 
the  detrimental  shortage  of  railroad 
freight  cars  which  continues  to  inflict 
hardship  and  economic  loss  on  Oregon, 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  other  national 
centers  of  lumber,  farm,  and  mine  pro- 
duction. 

In  1964  the  cumxilative  effect  of  freight 
car  shortages,  increasing  steadily  since 
World  War  n,  forced  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  promulgate 
unprecedented  emergency  regulations 
which,  in  essence,  brought  about  freight 
car  rationing. 

There  appears  to  have  been  only  mini- 
mal relief  brought  to  this  national  prob- 
lem by  the  Commission's  orders.  The 
daily  average  rail  freight  car  shortage 
continues  to  be  at  a  level  of  about  6,926 
cars,  of  which  4,671  are  boxcars. 

The  only  permanent  relief  must  come 
in  new  legislation. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  similar  to 
that  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Magnuson,  provides  incentive  to 
railroad  management  to  build  the  freight 
cars  essential  to  our  national  need.  It 
provides  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  the  authority  to  fix  a  rental 
rate  providing  reasonable  compensation 
to  freight  car  owners,  contribute  to 
sound  car  service  practices,  and  encour- 
age the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a 
car  supply  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
commerce. 

The  industries  of  my  State  of  Oregon 
are  deeply  concerned  with  this  problem 
in  their  shipments  of  lumber,  grain,  farm 
produce,  and  mineral  products.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  this  situa- 
tion be  rectified. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  with  ex- 
pediency to  meet  this  pressing  depressing 
effect  on  our  economy. 


CHARLES      H.      SILVER      HONORED 

WITH  BROTHERHOOD  AWARD  BY 

B'NAI  B'RITH 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, February  26,  1965,  my  good  friend, 
Charles  H.  Silver,  executive  assistant  to 
the  mayor  of  New  York  for  education 


and  industrial  development,  was  given 
the  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  Municipal 
Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith  for  his  long  stand- 
ing and  continuing  contribution  toward 
the  upholding  of  the  conviction  that  all 
men  are  brothers. 

In  accepting  the  award  Mr.  Silver 
made  the  following  remarks,  which  are 
particularly  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
the  President's  address  Monday  night: 
Address  by  Charles  H.  Silver 
My  heart  is  too  full  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  am  moved  by  this  tribute  and  the  honor 
you  have  accorded  me. 

All  my  life,  a  prime  guiding  principle  of 
mine  has  been  the  firm  conviction  that  all 
men  are  brothers  and  should  be  treated  with 
love  and  understanding — as  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family. 

You,  being  members  of  a  great  fraternity, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Israel — the  B'nai  B'rith— 
subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  this  humane 
philosophy  flxst  expressed  by  our  ancient 
prophet  who  said : 

"Undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free." 

No  one  has  ever  improved  upon  the  words 
of  this  ancient  teacher  who  also  admonished 
all  people  "to  turn  their  swords  Into  plow- 
shares, their  spears  Into  pruning  hooks."  To 
me,  it  seems  a  blessed  omen  that  America '« 
heritage  of  freedom  goes  back  to  the  rich 
wellsprings  of  our  ancient  teachings,. 

These  envisioned  an  age,  which  civiliza- 
tion has  been  late  in  attaining,  when  man- 
kind would  conquer  crime  and  disease,  when 
social  injustice  would  be  wiped  out,  when 
peace  would  prevail  among  the  nations. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  the  prophet's 
hopes  have  been  remembered  but  not  heeded. 
Let  us  brook  no  delusions  concerning 
democracy's  struggle.  Our  country  Is  not 
even  two  centuries  old.  We  are  still  a  little 
young  to  lean  back  on  our  liberties  and  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  leisure  without  realizing 
that  we  may  have  to  fight  again  to  preserve 
them.  The  American  Revolution  did  not  end 
In  1783.  We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a  rev- 
olution to  achieve  a  true,  well-defined, 
honest,  and  equal  democracy. 

The  concept  of  a  new  and  better  way  of  life 
that  was  the  vision  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
who  framed  oiu-  Constitution  is  Just  as  vital 
to  fulfill  today.  Consecrated  In  the  quest 
for  freedom,  based  on  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  knit  together  in  a  fraternity  which 
rejects  distinctions  of  class,  color,  or  creed, 
this  continuing  revolution.  In  which  we  all 
have  a  vital  part,  has  yet  to  fulfill  the  full 
dimensions  of  democracy. 

No,  we  are  not  perfect,  but  we  are  firm  In 
our  faith  that  the  American  commonwealth 
is  the  most  workable  instrument  by  which 
a  people  may  govern  Itself  that  has  yet  been 
devised  by  the  mind  of  man. 

And,  unless  we  who  believe  In  democracy 
teach  It  to  ovir  children,  the  disbelievers 
win  thrust  our  Nation  backward  toward  In- 
tellectual slavery,  economic  inequality  and 
racial  bigotry. 

Then,  the  fearmakers  and  the  warmongers 
can  move  in  for  the  kill. 

Perhaps  It  Is  dlfflcvdt  for  us.  living  as  we 
do  under  the  ominous  shadow  of  the  nuclear 
threat,  to  remember  the  exaltation  of  pur- 
pose that  spurred  our  forebears  in  the  days 
of  Valley  Forge,  or  Gettysburg,  or  even  the 
beach  at  Normandy. 

Perhaps  the  crisis  that  piles  on  crisis 
m  each  day's  headlines  permits  us  no  time 
to  reflect  on  the  old  Ideals  of  character,  pub- 
lic service  and  leadership,  or  to  communicate 
them  to  the  young. 

I  will  admit  that  It  Is  not  easy  to  focus  a 
child's  mind  on  "the  shot  heard  'round 
the  world"  that  happened  long  ago.  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  when,  today,  someone 
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Is  shooting  at  the  moon,  and  tomorrow  they 
may  be  shooting  at  us. 

There  is,  however,  an  urgent  necessity,  in 
my  opinion,  to  groom  young  Americans  with 
ethical  understanding,  as  well  as  technical 
knowledge,  to  take  their  place  in  the  growing 
war  of  nerves  and  Ideologies. 

It  is  time  to  teach  them  fundamental 
Americanism,  and  the  time  is  terribly 
short — to  dramatize  the  soul-stirring  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  to  make  them  live  if 
democracy  is  worth  keeping  alive. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  pre- 
cious asset,  our  men  and  women  of  tomor- 
row, widening  the  vistas  of  knowledge  and 
fortfying  a  pride  in  their  legacy  of  liberty. 
For  they  must  understand — and  It  is  our 
Job  to  make  them  understand — that  America 
will  remain  the  land  of  the  free  only  so  long 
as  it  remains  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Ours  is  a  nation  rich  in  the  greatness  of 
our  people.  But  who  are  the  people?  They 
are  no  one  meister  race.  They  have  been 
drawn  from  every  corner  of  the  world  by  the 
magnet  of  the  American  dream.  They  have 
come  from  every  land  and  every  continent. 
They  are  English,  German,  Italian,  Polish, 
Spanish,  French,  and  everything  else  you  can 
imagine.  They  are  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Quakers,  Jews,  and  every  other  faith  there  is. 
And  this  is  the  miracle  of  It — that,  in  this 
mammoth  melting  pot  of  individual  liberty 
and  collective  security,  they  have  been  trans- 
formed by  the  magic  formula  of  democracy 
Into  one  great  national  family. 

The  law  that  thundered  down  from  Sinai, 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  commandments  and 
our  holy  books,  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the 
precepts  of  our  sages,  have  all  been  treasured 
up  and  preserved  in  the  pattern  of  govern- 
ment and  principles  of  moral  conduct  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

When  I  think  of  America,  I  marvel  at  the 
niimber  of  other  lands  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  creation  and  development  of  this 
blessed  country.  It  is  like  looking  at  a  rain- 
bow and  realizing  how  many  colors  have 
fused  and  blended  to  fashion  its  blazing 
magnificence. 

Today,  despite  the  burning  of  libraries  by 
those  who  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them, 
the  most  envied  honor  in  the  world  is  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  is  true  not  alone  because  we  are  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world,  but  because  we 
are  guardians  of  a  sacred  freedom  that  we 
are  happy  to  share  with  others. 

Brotherhood  is  part  of  our  being  every 
minute  of  every  day — a  beacon  light  for  less 
fortunate  lands,  a  rainbow  that  must  never 
fade. 

"Brotherhood"  is  not  Jvist  a  word.  It  is  a 
way  of  life. 

The  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  not  limited  to 
any  age  or  nation.  It  is  no  7-day  wonder 
whose  observance  is  celebrated  for  a  single 
week  and  then  forgotten.  Brotherhood  Is 
the  eternal  light  of  man's  love  and  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man.  It  is  the  flame, 
the  soul,  the  conscience  of  hvunanity. 

Keep  brotherhood  alive,  so  that  liberty  can 
never  die — so  that  America  may  live  as  an 
eternal  symbol  of  hope  to  all  the  peoples  of 
^     the  earth. 

Let  me  close,  as  I  began,  with  a  heart  full 
of  gratitude  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Mimlcipal  Lodge  of  B'nal  B'rith — and  a 
hiumble  "thank  you"  for  a  day  I  will  never 
forget. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XV 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mtjlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
part  XV  of  New  York  City  in  crisis. 

This  installment  concerns  the  New 
York  City  police  and  the  public  and 
points  up  the  difficulties  for  both  in 
controlling  crime  in  this  city  of  8  mil- 
lion people. 

The  article  in  the  February  5,  1965, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
follows : 

The    Police    and    the    Public:     Something 

Went  Wrong 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer) 

In  Manhattan,  a  landlord  Is  slain  by  a 
tenant. 

In  Crown  Helghts-FIatbush,  nine  women 
are  attacked  in  less  than  3  months  and 
citizens  form  a  citizens'  police  force. 

In  the  Bronx,  a  citizen's  report  of  an  open 
narcotics  transaction  in  a  small  store  draws 
an  obscenity  and  no  immediate  action  from 
the  police. 

In  Queens,  fovir  women  are  raped  in  less 
than  a  month. 

In  Harlem,  at  5  ajn.,  two  uniformed  po- 
licemen chat  casually  with  the  bouncer  of 
an  illegal  afterhours  bar  while  downstairs 
in  the  basement,  within  hearing  distance, 
liquor  Is  being  sold  and  young  prostitutes 
solicit  openly. 

In  lower  Manhattan,  a  taxi  driver  has  his 
throat  slashed  by  two  youths. 

In  Brooklyn,  a  woman  returns  home  to 
find  her  apartment  burglarized  and  dials 
the  police  emergency  number.  It  rings 
eight  times  without  an  answer.  She  tries 
again.  It  rings  another  eight  times  and  still 
no  answer.  She  tries  once  more.  Finally, 
after  another  eight  rings,  the  police  answer 
the  phone. 

On  the  upper  East  Side,  a  woman  sees  a 
man  expose  himself  in  front  of  her  upper 
income  apartment  house  and  brings  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  nearest  policeman — 
standing  across  the  street.  "Sorry,  lady,"  the 
policeman  tells  her  politely,  "that  isn't  my 
block." 

DAILY  OCCURRENCES 

And  in  Westchester,  a  woman,  one  of  the 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers  Increasingly  con- 
cerned and  frightened  about  the  increasing 
reports  of  violence  in  the  city's  streets,  sends 
telegrams  to  the  Governor,  the  mayor,  and 
the  police  commissioner. 

The  Governor,  through  an  aid,  says  it  Is 
the  mayor's  problem. 

The  mayor,  through  an  aid,  says,  "Statis- 
tically, New  York  City  as  a  whole  is  safer 
than  most  major  cities  In  the  United  States." 

And  the  police  commissioner,  through  an 
aid,  says  he  needs  more  men  and  is  doing 
the  best  he  can  with  the  size  of  the  force  the 
mayor  has  allowed  him. 

These  are  not  isolated  incidents  and  these 
are  not  isolated  complaints.  They  occur  in 
this  city  of  8  million  people  every  day  of 
every  week. 

Of  the  many  problems  disrupting  the 
present  and  threatening  the  future  of  this 
city,  none  is  more  critical  than  this  growing 
concern  and  fear  over  the  Increase  of  fear 
and  violence  in  the  streets,  the  subways,  the 
elevators  and  the  parks  of  New  York. 

Despite  the  largest  police  force  in  the 
United  States  (at  25,858  members,  double 
the  size  of  Chicago's  force,  the  second  larg- 
est) including  an  Increase  of  7,000  during 
the  three  terms  of  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
the  Incidence  of  crimes  of  almost  every  va- 
riety continues  to  Increase. 

And  what  makes  this  all  the  more  tragic  is 
that  no  one — not  the  city  government,  not 


the  police  department  and  not  the  citizens 
of  the  city — seems  willing  to  accept  his  share 
of  the  guilt  and  try  to  seek  a  cooperative 
solution. 

rAILURE    TO     PERSUADE 

The  police  depeu-tment  complains  about 
its  image  and  the  fact  the  unsubstantiated 
charges  of  corruption,  inefficiency  and  Indif- 
ference make  It  so  much  more  difficult  for 
policemen  to  go  about  their  Jobs  of  prevent- 
ing crime  and  protecting  the  citizens  of  this 
city  (which  is  true) . 

Yet,  except  in  rare  Instances,  police  officials 
fall  to  convince  the  citizens  that  they  are 
making  a  sincere  effort  to  investigate  these 
charges  of  corruption,  inefficiency,  and  In- 
difference. 

The  citizens  complain  about  the  caliber 
and  performance  of  the  police  and  make 
frequent  charges  of  corruption,  indifference, 
and  inefficiency. 

Yet,  except  in  rare  Instances,  these  same 
citizens  refuse  to  step  forward  and  name 
names,  preferring  Instead  to  accept  personal 
apathy  over  Involvement. 

In  city  hall,  the  mayor  listens  and  lis- 
tens— to  citizens'  complaints  and  fears  and 
department  requests  for  more  money  and 
men  (1,000  more  were  requested  at  the  last 
budget  hearing)— and  then  places  the  prob- 
lem back  right  in  the  lap  of  his  commis- 
sioner. 

And  the  end  result  of  this  growing  lack  of 
respect,  this  lack  of  cooperation,  and  this 
lack  of  concern  has  been  an  increasing  break- 
down in  communications  between  the  police 
and  the  people  they  are  being  paid  to  protect. 

Yet  this  is  by  no  means  a  one-way  street. 

If  it  is  difficult  for  a  citizen  living  In  a 
city  where  the  crime  rate  continues  to  rise 
and  In  a  neighborhood  where  the  threat  of 
violence  (whether  real  or  imagined)  con- 
tinues to  increase,  it  Is  certainly  no  easier  for 
a  policeman  in  this  city  of  8  million. 

Like  any  other  group  of  men  and  women, 
there  are  all  types  In  the  police  department 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  them— Michael 
Coughlln,  a  foot  patrolman  assigned  to  the 
71st  precinct  in  the  Crown  Heights  section 
of  Brooklyn. 

Mike  is  33  years  old  and  has  been  a  cop 
for  9  years. 

When  he  started,  he  earned  $4,400  a  year, 
moving  up  to  $5,100  at  the  end  of  3  years. 
Today,  because  of  a  series  of  raises,  he  earns 
$8,483  (a  starting  patrolman  now  receives 
$7,032),  in  addition  to  overtime  (which  he 
hasn't  received  except  for  the  riots  last  sum- 
mer),  11  paid  holidays,  a  $185  clothing  allow- 
ance, and  hospital  Insurance. 

"The  mayor  has  been  good  to  us."  he  says. 

Mike  Coughlln  has  won  no  awards  and  no 
special  citations,  and  his  name  has  never  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  for  a  spectacular 
arrest. 

He  Is  simply  a  good  cop  trying  to  do  a  good 
Job. 

In  9  years  he  has  fired  only  five  shots— all 
in  the  air,  all  in  chase — and  he  has  not  found 
It  necessary  to  make  an  arrest,  In  more  than 
a  year.  His  last  arrest  came  after  he  had 
quieted  a  drunk  who  had  wrecked  a  lunch- 
eonette. 

CROWN     heights 

He  Is  a  foot  patrolman  who  has  worked  all 
9  years  out  of  the  same  precinct,  which  runs 
through  the  Crown  Heights  section  of  Brook- 
lyn, near  the  troubled  Bedford-Stujrvesant 
area,  and  he  knows  the  streets  and  knows  the 
people. 

Normally  a  quiet  area.  Crown  Heights  burst 
Into  the  newspapers  last  year  with  a  series 
of  nine  rapes  or  attempted  rapes  in  3  months. 

Citizens  formed  a  special  police  force,  and 
women  were  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  or  ride 
in  elevators  even  during  daylight.  Then  an 
arrest  was  made  (the  man  has  been  Indicted 
and  Is  now  standing  trial)  and,  slowly,  a 
semblance  of  peace  returned  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. 
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This  night,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mike  Cough- 
lln was  going  to  patrol  the  seven  blocks 
along  Nostrand  Avenue,  from  Empire  Boule- 
vard to  Eastern  Parkway,  a  series  of  lower- 
to  middle-Income  ho\xses,  dozens  of  small 
stores,  five  bars  and  fairly  successful  Inte- 
gration. 

"The  monotony  Is  the  worst  part,"  he  said. 
"When  you  first  join  the  force,  you  think 
about  catching  some  big  crook  and  becoming 
a  hero.  But  you  learn.  Most  of  the  time, 
It's  more  of  a  matter  of  chasing  kids  away 
from  a  store  or  settling  arguments. 

"You've  got  to  learn  to  live  with  it.  You've 
got  to  learn  not  to  overreact.  There  have 
been  dozens  of  times  when  a  woman 
screamed  for  help  and  she  was  only  angry 
at  some  storekeeper.  I  could  have  rushed  in 
there  with  my  cannon  out  and  scared  the  hell 
out  of  everybody  in  the  store.  You've  got  to 
learn  to  anticipate.  You'Te  got  to  know 
when  something  serious  1&  happening.  It 
takes  time,  but  you  learn.  jYou  have  to — If 
you're  a  cop."  I 

Yet — always  In  his  thoughts — Is  the  pos- 
sibility of  sudden  violence,  an  unexpected 
moment  destroying  the  monotony,  and  the 
necessity  of  using  his  gun. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  shoot  anybody,  but, 
as  a  cop,  you  know  that  one  day  you  may 
have  to,"  he  said.  "It's  a  tough  thing.  You 
think  about  It  a  lot.  You  have  to  when 
you  arrive  at  work  and  someone  tells  -you 
two  of  your  buddies  caught  it  the  other 
night.  But  you  can't  let  It  bother  you.  You 
cant  afford  to." 

For  the  first  few  hours  dt  the  tour,  time 
moves  slowly,  very  slowly,  seconds  and  min- 
utes of  unrelieved  walking  accented  by  reg- 
ularly scheduled  calls  Into  the  station,  one 
personal  (for  coffee  and  two  cigarettes)  and 
dinner   (which  he  paid  for  himself). 

During  the  time,  he  stopped  two  "sus- 
picious" cars  (neither  was  stolen),  helped 
a  blind  man  find  his  house,  chased  a  group 
of  noisy,  intoxicated  teenagers  away  from 
the  front  of  a  restaurant,  and  directed  an 
Intoxicated  middle-aged  woman  back  to  a 
bar  which,  she  said,  she  had  lost. 

youth  trouble 

"It's  funny  about  people  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  police,"  he  says.  "Police  don't 
want  to  read  about  a  cop  who  helped  a  lady 
who's  fallen  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  That 
happens  every  day.  That's  not  news.  You 
can't  work  your  8  hours  and  go  home  to  your 
family  like  everybody  else.  You've  got  to  be 
a  hero — like  In  the  comics  and  in  the  movies. 

"They  Just  want  us  to  be  a  thing.  Well, 
we  can't.  We've  got  two  arms  and  two  legs 
Just  like  everybody  else.  It  really  is  a  strange 
job.  If  you  give  a  guy  a  ticket,  people  think 
you're  a  bum.  If  you  don't  and  someone  sees 
you,  they  think  you  shook  him  dowrn.  A  cop 
Just  can't  Win." 

To  policemen,  all  over  the  city,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  today  is  the  growing  num- 
ber of  youths  roaming  the  streets — drunk, 
arrogant,  disrespectful,  increasingly  drawn  to 
antisocial  activities,  narcotics  and  crime. 

They  are  kids  and  the  courts  treat  them 
like  kids,  putting  them  badk  In  the  street  al- 
most as  quickly  as  the  policeman  can  bring 
them  In.  The  parents  don't  care  about  them, 
they  don't  care  about  themselves,  and  ulti- 
mately the  cops  don't  care  about  them  ei- 
ther— preferring  to  chase  them  Into  someone 
else's  neighborhood  rather  than  bring  them 
In  and  have  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  court. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  ftroubles  not  only 
Mike  Coughlln  but  every  other  policeman  in 
the  city.  It  has  led  to  frequent  repeaters  and 
Increasing  police  frustration. 

"You  bring  a  guy  in  for  attempted  rape  or 
narcotics  and,  even  If  he's  convicted,  he's 
back  out  again  before  you  know  It,"  he  says. 

NO  PROMOTlblN 

The  fact  that  a  cop  is  atlll  a  foot  patrol- 
Qian  after  9  years  is  not ,  as  unusual  as  It 


might  seem.  The  fact  that  Mike  Coughlln 
is  still  a  foot  patrolman  after  9  years  is  ex- 
tremely unusual.  In  1961,  the  second  time 
he  took  the  test  for  sergeant,  he  was  one  of 
1.000  who  passed,  finishing  No.  653  out  of 
14,000. 

Since  promotions  are  made  from  the  top  of 
the  list  down,  Mike  should  be  a  sergeant  al- 
ready. More  than  550  men  ahead  of  him 
have  been  promoted,  and  there  are  currently 
vacancies  for  another  150  sergeants. 

It  is  not  the  conunissloner  who  is  holding 
up  the  promotions.    The  courts  are. 

A  group  of  policemen  who  took  the  test 
and  didn't  pass  brought  suit,  charging  that 
several  of  the  "correct"  answers  supplied  by 
the  civil  service  people,  who  made  up  tl^e 
exam  and  graded  it,  were  either  Incorrect  or 
ambiguous. 

The  supreme  court  decided  in  their  favor, 
and  since  March  of  1964 — pending  a  hearing 
this  month — the  commissioner's  hands  have 
been  tied. 

Though  he  missed  all  of  the  suspect  ques- 
tions anyway,  Mike  Coughlln  may  still  lose 
out  regardless  of  the  decision.  The  list  is 
supposed  to  stay  in  effect  only  until  the 
next  test  is  given  later  this  year — at  which 
time,  regardless  of  the  number  of  vacancies 
and  the  number  of  eligible  candidates  re- 
maining, a  new  list  Is  put  into  effect. 

Because  of  this,  it  is  not  at  all  Impossible 
that  Mike  Coughlln  may  be  forced  to  take 
another  test  and,  if  he  should  pass,  once 
again  wait  until  he  has  reached  the  top  of 
the  list. 

"Of  course  I'm  not  too  happy  about  It," 
he  says.  "There  were  times,  particularly 
after  I  learned  that  this  job  isn't  as  exciting 
as  you  think  it  is  when  you're  young,  when 
I  thought  about  quitting.  But  once  I  passed 
that  test  for  sergeant,  I  had  made  my  mind 
up  I  WEinted  to  stay  a  cop.  I  like  my  work 
and  the  pension  is  damn  good  (after  20 
years,  based  on  half-pay;  after  30,  based  on 
three-quarters  pay) ." 

AN  ADDICT 

At  9 :  30  Mike  Coughlln's  routine  was  broken 
for  the  first  time.  A  probation  officer  was 
bringing  in  a  15-year-old  boy,  a  narcotics 
addict  named  Victor,  into  the  station  house 
to  frighten  him  for  getting  drunk  on  wine 
when  suddenly  the  boy  took  advantage  of  a 
red  light  and  tried  to  run  away. 

Mike  Coughlln  grabbed  the  youngster  and, 
after  questioning  the  probation  officer  and 
phoning  in,  escorted  both  of  them  to  the 
station.  Prom  the  moment  he  entered,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  boy  was  frightened. 

"Don't  leave  me  here,"  he  pleaded.  "I 
know  those  bluecoats.  I  been  in  a  police 
station  before.  I  know  those  bluecoats. 
They  took  me  in  a  room  and  beat  me  up. 
They're  no  good.  They'll  kill  me.  I  know 
them." 

"He  must  be  drunk,"  said  one  of  the  desk 
policemen. 

"He  Is  drunk,"  said  the  probation  officer, 
a  youth  worker.  "You're  drunk,  Victor.  You 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about.  This 
is  your  last  chance.  I'm  taking  you  home. 
Once  more,  and  you're  coming  back  here." 

The  boy  had  done  nothing  wrong  and, 
as  he  walked  out  the  door  with  the  youth 
worker,  Mike  Coughlln  shook  his  head. 

"You  hear  kids  say  these  things  and  you 
get  angry,"  he  says.  "Sure,  maybe  some  cops 
do  things  like  that,  but  most  of  them  don't. 
But  all  you  got  to  do  is  have  the  people  read 
about  it  in  the  papers  and  suddenly  they're 
talking  about  cops  being  child  beaters.  You 
need  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  for  this  job  and, 
unforttmately,  I  haven't  got  it." 

Back  on  his  beat,  time  passed  quickly 
now.  He  had  Just  chased  three  drunken 
youngsters  away  from  a  luncheonette  (he 
threatened  to  arrest  one  of  them  who  had 
refused  to  listen)  and  now  it  was  nearly 
12  and  time  to  call  In  for  the  last  time. 


He  crossed  the  street  to  the  callbox,  turned, 
spotted  a  youngster  walking  up  the  street 
toward  him — and  suddenly  the  whole  evening 
exploded. 

SUICIDE  ATTEMPT 

It  was  Victor,  the  15-year-old  drug  addict, 
his  face,  his  black  jacket,  his  white  shirt 
and  his  trousers  stained  with  his  own  blood. 

At  home,  with  his  parents  only  a  few  rooms 
away,  Victor  had  taken  a  razor  and  whittled 
five  chunks  out  of  his  left  arm  and  four 
out  of  his  right. 

Working  quickly,  Mike  Coughlln  called  the 
station  and  sent  in  the  call  of  an  attempted 
suicide.  He  then  removed  the  youth's  jack- 
et and,  iising  his  stick  and  his  handkerchief 
on  one  arm  and  a  borrowed  pen  and  kerchief 
on  the  other,  hastily  fixed  two  tourniquets. 

"You  poor,  sick,  stupid  kid,"  said  Mike 
Coughlln. 

Within  minutes  the  squad  car  had  arrived 
and,  pushing  into  the  back  seat  with  the 
now  weakened  youngster,  he  started  the  race 
to  Kings  County  Hospital,  a  few  minutes 
away. 

There,  after  turning  the  now  unconscious 
boy  over  to  the  emergency  staff,  filling  out 
a  series  of  forms  and  waiting  to  be  relieved 
by  another  policeman,  Mike  Coughlln  headed 
back  to  the  station. 

It  was  now  nearly  2  a.m.,  almost  2  hours 
after  he  should  have  been  finished  with  a 
day's  work.  But  here  he  was,  oblivious  to 
the  blood  that  stained  his  trousers  and  coat, 
still  filling  out  papers  in  the  police  station. 

"How  did  it  turn  out?"  asked  a  sergeant. 

"I  think  we  got  the  kid  there  in  time,"  said 
Mike. 

"I  knew  it,"  said  the  sergeant.  "As  soon 
as  I  saw  that  kid  in  here  before,  I  knew  he 
was  a  real  loser.  Hell,  he  couldn't  even  klU 
himself." 

The  sergeant  laughed,  the  kind  of  laugh 
some  people  have  come  to  expect  from  some 
policemen. 

THE  RECORD 

Michael  Couglln  did  not  laugh.  It  had 
been  a  long  evening  and  now,  before  going 
home,  he  read  over  the  night's  entry  in  his 
book. 

"January  22,  1965  4-12. 

"Post  33 :  Neal  7:45.     Rlng31  (half  hour). 

"At  5 :29  personal  necessity  at  990  Nostrand. 

"At  5:50  returned. 

"At  7:45  meal  location  835  luncheonette. 

"At  9:30  responded  to  dispute  at  Etopire 
Boulevard  and  Nostrand  Avenue.  Dispute 
settled  over  once  Victor  [last  name).  Male. 
White.  Age  15.  Taken  home  by  his  proba- 
tion officer. 

"At  11:50  aided  case  at  Nostrand  Avenue 
and  Union  Street.  Victor  [no  last  name]. 
Male.  White.  Age  15.  Aided.  Had  cuts  on 
both  arms.  Removed  to  KCH  by  RMP  [radio 
motor  patrol  car]  612.  UF  6  [aided  case] 
and  UF  61  [investigation  report]  prepared. 
Witnessed  at  Nostrand  and  Union  by  Barry 
Gottehrer.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Mother  notified  and  responded  to  KCH." 

He  finished  reading,  added  his  shield  num- 
ber and  his  signature,  and  closed  his  book. 
Another  tour  had  ended,  not  quite  the  way 
It  had  begun,  tinother  day  at  the  office  fin- 
ished. 

"Some  people  just  need  someone  to  hate," 
he  said.  "If  you  do  your  job  honestly,  you're 
a  bum  or  an  idiot.  If  you  don't,  you're  a 
thief  or  a  loafer.  You  hear  how  people  are 
worried  about  the  increase  in  crime  and  the 
violence  in  the  streets.  Well.  I'm  worried, 
too.  It's  not  our  fault  that  rapists  and  mur- 
ders are  roaming  the  streets.  People  don't 
understand  we're  no  different  from  anybody 
else." 

Mike  Coughlln  Is  right.  He  is  no  different 
from  anybody  else. 

What  bothers  many  people  is  the  fact  that, 
as  a  policeman,  he  should  be. 
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ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our 
beloved  Nation,  truly  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants, pauses  in  its  labors  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  major  sources  of  our 
strength,  character,  and  hope — the  Irish- 
man. True,  we  memorialize  specifically 
the  death  1,504  years  ago  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Ireland;  but  through  our  salute 
to  St.  Patrick,  our  tribute  is  to  all  from 
his  land  who  live  amongst  us. 

Eight  years  ago,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  Irish-American  brothers,  siieaking 
a  few  miles  away  in  Baltimore,  said: 

Ireland's  chief  export  has  been  neither 
potatoes  nor  linen,  but  human  freedom. 
Throughout  Its  history,  its  exiles  and  emi- 
grants have  fought  notably  with  sword  and 
pen  for  freedom  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  speaker  himself  had  already  done 
this,  and  in  his  future  position  was  to 
continue  doing  so.  This  Nation,  this 
world  is  the  better  place  for  his  haAang 
passed  through,  even  as  his  forefather's 
nation  and  the  world  was  the  better 
for  St.  Patrick's  having  been  there. 
His  good-humored  modesty  might  ob- 
ject that  I  link  him  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  saint  of  Ireland,  but  I  know 
that  saint  would  be  happy  to  share  our 
tribute  with  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

When  it  comes  to  choosing  the  words 
to  pay  this  proper  tribute,  we  who  are  not 
of  Erin  origin  should  take  our  cue  from 
those  who  are.  None  has  described  bet- 
ter the  struggle  of  the  Irish  to  become 
the  great  Americans  they  are  than  Leon- 
ard Patrick  O'Connor  Wibberley.  the 
author  of  "The  Coming  of  the  Green": 

The  Irish  immigrants  did  what  every  for- 
eign group  must  do  to  win  the  name  Ameri- 
can. They  fought  with  an  unrelenting  cour- 
age in  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
battles  of  the  country.  They  would  not  give 
an  inch.  They  were  despised  and  rejected 
and  discriminated  against,  but  they  did  not 
make  this  an  occasion  for  wailing,  but  only 
fought  the  har-der. 

They  did  not  desert  their  faith,  once  so 
unpopular,   in   order   to   gain  acceptance. 

The  slums  did  not  hold  them. ,  The  mines 
did  not  break  them.  They  were  not  lost 
building  roads  and  canals  In  the  wilder- 
ness. They  were  not  defeated  at j  the  foot  of 
Marye's  Heights. 

It  was  a  grand  battle,  indeed. 

The  lesson  of  the  Irish  is  an  inspira- 
tion for  us  all.  Their  triumph  yesterday 
over  prejudice,  poverty,  and  discrimina- 
tion should  serve  as  an  example  for  today 
and  tomorrow  for  peoples  of  all  minori- 
ties in  our  midst.  We  can  legislate,  and 
we  should,  to  insure  that  America  can 
remain  a  nation  of  immigrants,  and  that 
those  immigrants,  once  they  are  Ameri- 
cans, will  have  all  the  rights  and  the 
privileges  of  their  brother  citizens.  But 
with  their  rights  and  privileges,  let  all 
those  citizens  remember  well  and  follow 
the  shining  example  of  their  Irish 
brothers  of  accepting  the  full  respon- 
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sibillty  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
privilege. 

It  augurs  well  that  they  will.  Already 
in  moving  to  my  new  oflSces,  I  have  been 
welcomed  Into  the  Celtic  corridor,  where 
two  gentlemen  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rodney  and  Mr.  Delaney]  and  one  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Donohue]  share  the 
rule  with  the  lady  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly].  And  not  a  one  of  them  has 
even  suggested  that  I  put  the  o  before  my 
name  instead  of  after.  As  If  this  were 
not  enough,  we  are  seeing  today  the 
greatest  snowfall  in  recorded  Washing- 
ton history  for  this  anniversary  of  the 
good  St.  Patrick. 

This  is  quite  a  year.  We  must  there- 
fore trust  that  it  will  be  a  year  of  sig- 
nificance to  all  Americans  and  that  the 
luck  of  the  Irish  will  attend  all  who  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Irish. 


ALL  ABOUT  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Second  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity, appointed  in  1963  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1956,  has  just  made  its 
report.  The  job  of  the  Council  is  to 
review  the  status  of  the  system  "in  rela- 
tion to  long-term  commitments  of  the 
social  security  program  and  to  make  a 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, including  recommendations  in  the 
social  security  tax  rates."  It  is  com- 
posed of  non-Government  ofiQcial  mem- 
bers, including  high  officials  of  industrial 
organizations,  an  insurance  company  ac- 
tuary, a  practicing  physician,  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  Princeton  University  and 
other  distinguished  university  men  deal- 
ing with  law  and  industry,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  organizations.  It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  any  of  these  to  fool 
anybody.    The  report  states: 

In  all  its  considerations  a  primary  concern 
of  the  Council  has  been  the  financial  sound- 
ness of  the  program. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Council 
after  a  year  and  a  half  of  study  is: 

The  social  security  program  as  a  whole  Is 
soundly  financed,  its  funds  are  properly  in- 
vested, and  on  the  basis  of  actuarial  es- 
timates the  Ck)uncll  has  reviewed  and  found 
sound  and  appropriate,  provision  has  been 
made  to  meet  all  the  costs  of  the  program 
both  in  the  short  run  and  over  the  long- 
range  futm-e. 

The  use  of  the  phrase,  "as  a  whole," 
requires  a  little  explanation.  Total  con- 
tributions to  the  program  are  allocated 
to  two  separate  funds :  First,  the  disabil- 
ity insurance  program;  and,  second,  the 
old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  pro- 
gram. The  first  part  is  slightly  under- 
financed, about  0.06  percent  of  covered 
payroll;  the  second  part  is  becoming 
overflnanced,  to  a  greater  percent  of 
covered  payroll.  The  Council  suggests 
a  reallocation  to  the  two  funds. 


The  Council  meets  the  charge  of 
"actuarial  unsoundness"  in  the  social 
security  system  head  on.  A  private  In- 
surance company  depends  on  voluntary 
additions  to  its  policyholders.  It  can- 
not be  sure  that  it  will  ever  sell  another 
policy.  Therefore,  to  be  "actuarially 
sound,"  it  must  possess  sufficient  assets 
to  pay  off  every  cent  of  its  obligations  to 
its  present  policyholders  under  the  terms 
of  the  policy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
social  security  program  is  compulsory. 
As  long  as  the  system  is  kept  on  the 
statute  books,  new  members  of  the  sys- 
tem will  be  added  as  new  workers  take 
up  employment. 

A  compulsory  social  Insurance  program  ia 
correctly  considered  soundly  financed  if,  on 
the  basis  of  actuarial  estimates,  current 
assets  plus  future  income  are  expected  to 
be  sufBcient  to  cover  all  the  obligations  of 
the  program;  the  present  system  meets  this 
test. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  contingency 
under  which  the  social  security  system 
would  blow  up  in  our  faces,  though  the 
Council  does  not  mention  it.  If  the 
National  Government  should  be  over- 
thrown by  disorder  or  violence,  whether 
internal  or  external,  social  security 
would  be  one  of  the  things  lost.  Others 
would  be  your  lands  and  houses,  your 
stores  and  your  factories,  your  bank 
accounts  and  your  investments.  Private 
insurance  companies  would  lose  the 
assets  on  which  they  depend  for  sound- 
ness. But  it  is  conceivable  that  a  new 
government  formed  on  the  wreckage  of 
the  old  might  retain  some  parts  of  the 
social  security  in  its  own  interests. 

The  Council  considers  all  possible  vari- 
ations in  economic  activity  that  might 
occur  over  a  long  period  of  years.  That 
period  is  fixed  as  75  years;  beyond  that 
period  it  is  useless  to  make  cal- 
culations; conditions  at  that  time  might 
be  entirely  different.  Current  economic 
growth  might  continue  during  the  next 
few  decades  at  its  present  rate;  it  might 
accelerate;  there  might  be  depressions. 
The  effect  of  each  of  these  possibilities 
is  estimated  and  suggestions  made  for 
dealing  with  them. 

Likewise,  costs  of  the  system  in  the 
form  of  payments  of  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  of  old-age  and  survivors 
benefits  may  vary  from  the  experience 
of  the  system  up  to  this  time.  The  effect 
of  such  variations  are  also  considered 
and  evaluated.  The  conclusion  reached 
after  all  these  allowances  have  been 
made  is  still  that  the  program  is  soundly 
financed. 

Under  the  present  social  security  law, 
payroll  deductions  are  scheduled  to  be 
raised  to  4 '/a  percent  of  insurable  earn- 
ings in  19P6,  and  to  45/8  percent  in  1968. 
The  Council  believes  that  the  increase 
is  more  than  is  needed  to  maintain  finan- 
cial soundness  under  present  conditions. 
It  suggests  a  somewhat  smaller  increase, 
with  provision  for  periodic  reevaluation 
as  conditions  change. 

The  printed  report  of  the  Council  fur- 
nishes pertinent  and  understandable 
discussion  of  various  proposals  for  im- 
proving the  system.  Read  the  whole 
report  if  you  are  interested  and  if  you 
wish  to  be  armed  with  facts.  Mean- 
while, go  to  sleep  at  night  and  forget 
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about  the  dire  forebodings  of  those  of  the 
extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right  who 
are  continually  attacking  our  Govern- 
ment. ^ 

ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  EDMUND  G. 
BROWN,  FIFTH  ANNUAL  COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE  AWARDS  DIN- 
NER. AERONUTRONIC  DIVISION, 
PHILCO  CORP..  NEWPORT  BEACH, 
ORANGE  COUNTY.  CALIF. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  LMr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
honored  recently  to  have  California's 
Governor,  Edmund  G.  Brown,  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  the  fifth  annual 
Community  Service  Awards  Dinner, 
which  is  conducted  each  year  by  Philco 
Corp.'s  aeronutronics  division.  The 
Governor's  comments  on  this  occasion 
are  worthy  of  attention  by  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  I,  therefore,  request 
unanimous  consent  to  ha^e  them  in- 
cluded in  my  remarks  today: 

AODEESS   BY    Gov.    EDMUND    G.    BrOWN,    FIFTH 

Annual  Community  Service  Awards  Din- 
ner,      AERONUTRONIC        DIVISION,        PhILCO 

Corp.,   Newport   Beach,   Orange    County, 

Calit. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  part  of  this 
State  than  Orange  County — from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  beautiful,  sunny  S'Bcific  beaches; 
from  the  regal  early  Spanish  missions  to  the 
sleek  architecture  of  modern  electronic 
firms.  And  today,  we  have  had  a  long,  full 
day  to  enjoy  all  of  it. 

It  began  with  a  press  ccmference  this 
morning  in  Santa  Ana  and  continued  with 
a  brunch  held  by  the  Democratic  women  of 
Orange  County.  Later  there  was  a  tour  of 
Pairview  State  Hospital,  wheue  we  could  see 
at  firsthand  all  that  this  community  is  do- 
ing to  help  with  the  difficult  and  challeng- 
ing State  program  of  mental  health.  And 
tonight,  I  am  honored  to  Jbin  you  at  this 
fifth  annual  Community  Service  Awards  din- 
ner. 

As  Governor,  I  am  proud  Of  the  coopera- 
tion between  government,  private  industry, 
and  individual  citizens  in  this  community. 
Certainly,  Aeronutronic  is  making  a  con- 
tribution which  benefits  the  entire  State. 

It  is  less  than  10  years  since  Ford  estab- 
lished aeronutronic  as  evidence  of  a  continu- 
ing commitment  to  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world. 

The  division  began  with  a  small  staff  of 
high-level  scientists  and  engineers.  Today 
It  employs  more  than  3.000  people  In  this 
great  facility — a  unique  plant  In  a  unique  in- 
dustry. 

Aeronutronic  Is  solid  evidence  that  Cali- 
fornia has  the  skill  and  imagination  to  be 
an  industrial  leader  In  the  f  ature.  You  are 
experts  in  weapons  systems  and  radar  and 
reentry  and  space  systems.  And  at  the  same 
time,  you  are  developing  new  products  that 
have  little  to  do  with  space  and  defense.  The 
same  company  that  can  devise  the  system 
to  permit  a  space  capsule  to  reenter  the  at- 
mosphere Is  also  developing  a  dental  X-ray 
film  processor  that  can  dry  X-ray  film  In  60 
seconds. 

I  call  that  progress  of  the  kind  we  need 
most — and  I  believe  It  Is  grounds  for  great 
optimism  about  the  future,  of  our  whole 
economy. 


In  this  room  tonight  I  see  other  visible 
evidence  of  sound  reasons  for  faith  in  Cali- 
fornia's continued  development.  I  speak  of 
the  selfless  public  service  of  Orange  County 
citizens,  and  particularly  the  Aeronutronic 
employees  whom  you  are  honoring  tonight. 

As  one  example,  let  me  mention  Mrs.  Irene 
Slap,  the  wife  of  the  program  supervisor  in 
your  Shillelagh  program.  When  we  visited 
Falrvlew  this  afternoon  I,  heard  about  the 
group  of  volunteer  wives  organized  by  Mrs. 
Slap  and  the  splendid  work  they  have  been 
doing  in  a  ward  of  about  80  retarded  boys.  I 
know  that  she  has  been  doing  other  com- 
munity work  deserving  of  honor.  But  to 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  a  retarded  child  Is  the 
finest  kind  of  public  service  I  can  think  of — 
and  Mrs.  Slap,  we  salute  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  group. 

The  same  kind  of  tribute  Is  Justly  being 
paid  to  the  other  winners  of  the  community 
service  awards.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  don't 
care  whether  you  are  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats. You  arQ -making  a  major  contribution 
to  building  a  State  that  Is  under  the  greatest 
pressure  of  any  State  In  history. 

Now,  I  didn't  come  here  tonight  to  weigh 
you  down  with  long  lists  of  growth  statistics. 
No  resident  of  Orange  County  needs  them. 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  take  a  drive  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Anaheim — or  along  the  coast  from 
Seal  Beach  to  San  Clemente.  You  know 
that  by  the  middle  of  this  year.  Orange 
County  will  be  the  second  largest  county  in 
California. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  yotir  leader- 
ship tonight.  But  first,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  state  of  the  State  of  California. 

We  are  proud  to  tell  you  that  In  almost 
every  major  category  California  has  just  com- 
pleted the  best  year  In  Its  history. 

Statewide,  employment  exceeded  6,600,000, 
nearly  200,000  higher  than  In  1963. 

Personal  Income  reached  a  record  high — 
$56  billion,  or  more  than  11  percent  of  the 
national  total. 

Per  capita  Income  was  up  4  percent  and 
corporate  and  farm  income  both  reached  all- 
time  highs. 

And  this  record  Is  going  to  be  reflected 
In  Orange  County,  as  the  director  of  eco- 
nomic research  for  the  Bank  of  America  re- 
cently predicted. 

Dr.  Charles  Haywood  was  right  when  he 
said  that  an  "almost  unbelievable  story"  is 
taking  place  In  Orange  County — where  he 
predicted  that  you  would  have  10  percent  of 
the  gain  in  population  for  the  whole  State 
during  the  next  10  years.  Personal  Income 
Is  expected  to  double  twice  as  fast  as  the 
population,  and  employment  should  Increase 
by  almost  a  quarter  million,  to  530,000  jobs 
by  1975. 

Now,  you  may  well  ask,  what  Is  the  basis 
for  our  expectations  that  we  are  moving  into 
a  highly  prosperous  decade,  In  this  county 
and  throughout  the  State?  Here  is  my 
answer. 

People  will  continue  to  come  to  California 
because  of  the  excitement  of  doing  new  and 
different  things.  They  will  come  to  take  part 
in — and  contribute  to — a  society  which  places 
a  high  value  on  skills  and  on  education.  And 
California  will  continue  to  prosper  because 
the  State  government  will  meet  the  needs  of 
a  population  surge  never  before  seen  In 
western  history. 

It  Is  our  job,  right  now,  to  meet  those 
needs  in  Sacramento.  Because  of  that  need, 
for  the  first  time  In  6  years,  we  are  asking 
an  Increase  In  State  revenue. 

And  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  ac- 
counting of  the  pressures  which  are  forcing 
up  the  costs  of  government.  The  first  pres- 
sure Is  education. 

Since  the  last  tax  Increase  in  California, 
the  number  of  students  in  public  schools  has 
increased  50  percent.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents In  our  State  colleges  has  doubled  and 
the  University  of  CaJlfomla  peculation  has 
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In  recent  years.  California  has  steadily  in- 
creased Its  financial  assistance  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  them  deal  with  trafSc, 
smog,  crime,  water  development,  and  other 
problems.  Today,  our  State  government 
leads  the  Nation  In  aid  to  local  government 
with  65  percent  of  our  budget  dedicated  to 
that  purpose. 

Third,  the  age  of  technology  has  brought 
svrtft  change  in  many  governmental  activi- 
ties. The  new  math  requires  new  books;  air- 
ports become  obsolete;  highways  must  be  re- 
built; we  have  found  new  and  better — but 
more  expensive — ways  of  treating  retarded 
children  and  the  mentally  ill.  These  are 
costly  but  necessary  programs. 

Although  our  economy  has  also  been  grow- 
ing. It  cannot  produce  enough  tax  revenues 
to  make  the  investments  we  need  to  continue 
what  the  State  is  doing  in  education,  water 
development,  freeways,  and  other  programs. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  asked  for  a  tax 
program  to  meet  those  needs — and  there  are 
people  who  will  tell  you  this  Is  a  terrible 
thing.  Actually,  it  will  amount  to  another 
nickel  on  a  package  of  cigarettes — some  in- 
creased taxes  on  inheritances — and  the  long- 
overdue  withholding  system  which  requires 
no  increase  in  either  rates  or  added  taxes. 
In  other  words,  the  Impact  on  the  Indi- 
vidual for  his  share  of  high-level  govern- 
mental service  will  be  moderate.  And  the 
fact  Is  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  make 
these  Investments. 

Right  now,  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  few  exam- 
ples of  what  they  mean  In  relation  to  Orange 
County. 

First,  the  university:  I  do  not  know  of  a 
more  magnificent  achievement  anywhere 
than  that  which  Is  being  accomplished  to- 
day on  the  University  of  California's  Irvine 
campus.  This  fall,  the  campus  will  open  its 
doors  to  about  1.500  students.  The  univer- 
sity plans  a  steady  growth  to  an  enrollment 
of  27,500  by  1990. 

Nearly  $20  million  in  construction  Is  In 
progress  on  the  campus.  The  buildings  al- 
ready rise  as  high  as  five  stories  and  can  be 
seen  across  the  rolling  ranchland  3  miles  in- 
land from  the  ocean  and  Newport  Beach. 

About  70  of  the  faculty  of  120  have  al- 
ready been  appointed — all  distinguished 
scholars,  the  cream  of  the  academic  com- 
munity of  this  Nation. 

This  great  campus  will  bring  deepened  In- 
tellectual strength  to  an  area  which  already 
has  three  junior  colleges  and  three  senior  col- 
leges. Along  with  thj  $300  million  indus- 
trial master  plan  adopted  by  the  Irvine  Co- 
lt win  enrich  the  Intellectual  atmosphere; 
and  It  will  help  draw  more  firms,  research 
and  others,  seeking  locations  close  to  aca- 
demic centers. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  will  need  both 
public  and  private  support  in  the  future  If 
the  imlverslty  is  to  fulfill  Its  mission  In  a 
free  society.  We  want  to  encourage  private 
grants  which  supplement  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations. And  the  pattern  has  been  set 
on  the  Irvine  campus,  for  which  the  original 
1,000  acres  were  donated  by  the  Irvine  Co.  I 
would  further  commend  Aeronutronic  as  one 
of  the  Orange  County  industries  that  has 
made  major  contributions  to  the  Irvine  cam- 
pus In  the  form  of  scholarships,  gifts,  time, 
and  talent. 

Many  of  you  who  are  present  tonight  have 
taken  part  in  those  contributions,  and  as 
Governor  I  commend  you  for  public-spirited 
action  that  benefits  the  entire  State.  Chan- 
cellor Dan  Aldrlch  also  merits  our  warm  con- 
gratulations. 

Second,  water:  The  best  comment  we  can 
make  on  the  water  picture  In  Orange  County 
Is:  "Prognosis — positive" — and  for  this  many 
people  deserve  great  credit. 

Officials  of  the  Orange  County  Water  Dis- 
trict should  be  congratulated.  They  have 
successfully  fought  to  a  standstill  the  over- 
draft of  ground  water  In  the  vital  Santa  Ana 
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River  ground  water  basin.  By  percolating 
350  billion  gallons  of  imported  Colorado  River 
water  into  the  basin,  you  have  restored  the 
water  table  to  its  highest  level  In  three 
decades.  By  using  the  pump  tax  to  finance 
water  importation,  and  by  outstanding  feats 
of  engineering,  you  have  assured  the  water 
supply  for  the  present. 

In  addition,  excellent  progress  is  being 
made  toward  erecting  a  water  pressure  barrier 
against  the  incursion  of  salt  water  from  the 
ocean  along  the  Orange  County  coastline. 

I  further  note  with  pleasure  the  comple- 
tion of  the  massive  grid  of  new  feeder  pipe- 
lines which  now  cross  Orange  County.  They 
bring  Colorado  River  water  from  the  MWD 
filtration  plant  near  Yorba  Linda  to  the  San 
Joaquin  Reservoir  almost  at  the  coastline 
near  the  Irvine  campus.  In  like  manner  the 
water  goes  south  to  Palisades  Reservoir,  serv- 
ing San  Clemente,  Dana  Point,  and  Capl- 
strano  Beach. 

Another  caiise  for  gratification:  An  ample 
supply  of  Colorado  River  water  is  now  reach- 
ing thirsty  outlying  areas,  such  as  Silverado, 
Modjeska,  and  Trabuco.  For  years,  they  were 
Isolated  from  substantial  water  sources — but 
that  is  all  changed.  Residents  of  these  once 
diisty  areas,  at  the  mercy  of  fires,  now  en- 
Joy  new  safety  and  prosperity  which  they  as- 
sured for  themselves  by  bond  enactments. 

That  adds  up  to  a  fine  record  of  local  initi- 
ative. It  means  that  this  metropolitan  center 
will  have  adequate  water  to  tide  you  over 
without  hardship  until  the  arrival  of  surplus 
northern  water  from  north  of  the  Tehachapis. 

The  State  water  project  is  one  accomplish- 
ment that  I  was  determined  to  make  when  I 
was  elected  Governor  in  1958.  For  10  long 
years,  California  had  been  waging  a  virtual 
civil  war  over  water.  And  I  pledged  to  the 
people  of  California  that  we  would  stop  talk- 
ing and  start  building. 

We  fought  hard  to  win  passage  of  the 
Bxirns-Porter  Act  in  1959.  We  fought  Jvist 
as  hard  to  win  the  support  of  the  people  for 
the  water  bond  Issue  in  1960.  And,  with  the 
magnificent  support  of  Californians  in  both 
political  parties,  we  won  both  battles. 

Already,  the  State  water  project  has  proved 
Itself.  Dxiring  the  floods  last  December,  Oro- 
ville  Dam,  only  half  completed,  saved  the 
lives  and  property  of  countless  Californians. 

It  is  a  proud  day  for  me  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  the  Tehachapis  are  already  being 
pierced  by  the  first  of  the  tunnels  which 
will  bring  you  surplus  northern  water  by 
1971.  That  source  will  almost  triple  the 
overall  water  supply  available  to  Orange 
Coimty.  And  the  project  Itself  will  mean 
new  flood  control,  new  recreation,  and  a  new 
source  of  prosperity  for  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia— north  and  south. 

Third,  conservation:  The  46  miles  of  shore- 
line and  2.300  acres  of  beaches  in  Orange 
County  have  been  compared  to  the  Riviera — 
but  the  fact  is  they  are  second  to  none  in 
the  world. 

The  State  is  well  aware  that  Orange  Coun- 
ty is  one  of  the  most  important  recreational 
centers  in  the  United  States.  We  think  it  is 
Important  that  visitors  spend  some  $160  mil- 
lion here  on  recreation  every  year.  And  we 
think  it  is  Just  as  important  that  these  areas 
be  preserved  to  restore  and  refresh  man's 
spirit. 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  examples  of 
what  we  are  doing  to  put  that  belief  to  work. 

The  budget  now  before  the  legislature  for 
1965-66  provides  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  to  construct  and  equip  a  conserva- 
tion camp  for  the  division  of  forestry. 

Almost  $200,000  is  provided  for  Doheny 
State  Beach. 

San  Onofre  Beach,  at  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Camp  Pendleton,  is  being  declared  sur- 
plus by  the  Federal  Government.  We  are 
negotiating  with  the  Federal  Government 
now  to  obtain  a  leasehold  interest  on  these 
lands.     When  we  obtain  It,  It  will  provide 


high-use  recreational  facilities  adjacent  to 
the  southern  border  of  the  county.  It  will 
give  us  slightly  more  than  a  mile  of  addi- 
tional public  beach.  We  hope  to  Improve 
the  facilities  at  Huntington  Beach  as  well. 

Fourth,  highways:  In  1959,  we  adopted  a 
master  plan  for  highway  construction.  It 
is  making  excellent  progress.  It  means  that 
in  1980  we  will  have  less  traffic  congestion 
and  greater  traffic  safety,  although  the  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  will  more  than  double. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  progress 
here  In  Orange  County. 

The  Important  Katella  Avenue  Interchange 
on  the  Santa  Ana  Freeway  will  be  completed 
in  the  spring  of  next  year,  timed  with  the 
opening  of  the  Los  Angeles  Angels'  new 
stadium. 

The  San  Diego  Freeway,  completed  from 
the  Golden  State  Freeway  north  of  San  Fer- 
nando to  the  Orange  County  line,  is  under 
construction  to  Oosta  Mesa. 

The  Garden  Grove  Freeway,  which  will 
connect  the  Pacific  Coast  highway  in  Long 
Beach  with  the  Newport  Freeway,  is  com- 
pleted, imder  construction,  or  budgeted  for 
all  but  a  mile  at  its  western  end. 

The  Newport  Freeway  has  been  completed 
between  the  Riverside  Freeway  near  Peralta 
Hills  and  south  of  the  Santa  Ana  Freeway. 
It  is  under  construction  south  to  Costa 
Mesa  near  the  county  airport.  Design  Is 
underway  for  the  rest  of  this  important  free- 
way to  the  coast. 

The  Riverside  Freeway  is  in  service  between 
the  Santa  Ana  Freeway  and  Anaheim. 

These  and  other  projects  will  combine 
Orange  County's  freeways  Into  an  integrated 
system.  We  want  them  to  offer  motorists  a 
wide  choice  of  routes — and  we  want  them  to 
continue  to  enhance  the  prosperity  of  this 
community. 

My  friends,  the  hour  grows  late  and  I  can- 
not detain  you  with  an  accounting  of  each 
and  every  action  which  we  are  taking  to 
preserve  this  State's  beauty,  and  at  the 
same  time  move  with  confidence  into  the 
future. 

I  have  faith  in  that  future.  I  have  It  be- 
cause I  see  here  in  this  county  the  very 
qualities  that  the  State  needs  to  make  new 
breakthroughs  in  our  complex  and  techno- 
logical age. 

Leadership  in  education — in  research  and 
development — in  science  and  engineering — 
l;as  made  California  a  pioneer  in  aerospace 
and  defense.  As  the  national  patterns  of 
defense  shift  and  change,  we  will  need  these 
very  qualities  to  maintain  our  leadership  in 
th.e  future. 

Already,  the  State  has  asked  aerospace 
firms  to  put  their  engineers  to  work  In  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  mankind — transporta- 
tion, air  and  water  pollution,  delinquency 
and  crime.  This  great  pioneer  effort  will  be 
broadened.  We  must  seek  new  ways  to  direct 
part  of  our  resources  from  preparation  for 
warfare  to  the  Improvement  of  our  welfare — 
from  defense  against  our  foreign  enemies  to 
an  offensive  against  our  domestic  problems. 

I  ask  you  tonight  to  Join  in  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  the  new  technology.  It  can 
be  an  Instrument  not  only  for  great  pros- 
perity, but  for  social  advance  on  a  scale  un- 
known in  history. 

California  is  the  window  of  the  future. 
We  are  the  national  leader  in  education,  the 
pioneer  in  science,  and  technology.  With 
the  Joined  forces  of  firms  like  Aeronutronlc — 
of  our  great  universities  and  colleges — of  pri- 
vate citizens  like  those  we  honor  tonight — 
we  can  lead  the  way. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Landrum,  for  1  hour,  on  tomor- 
row,  March  18. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, March  23 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter,  vacating  his  special  order  for  to- 
morrow,  Thursday,  March  18. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  25;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  1  hour,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  18. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Adams),  for  30  minutes,  on  March  18; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska.         « 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dickinson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  F^NO. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Adams)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  King  of  Californa. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. March  18, 1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Boland  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Craley)  for  today, 
March  17,  on  account  of  official  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

754.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  en- 
force the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States"  (H.  Doc.  No.  120); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

755.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  au- 
thorize an  Increase  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the  United  States" 
(H.  Doc.  No.  121) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

756.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  a  violation 
resulting  from  overobligation  of  an  adminis- 
tratively  subdivided  apportionment  in  the 
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-o-est  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
nursuant  to  section  3679  of  tiie  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
ADDropriations. 

757  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  covering  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  voluntary  home 
mortgage  credit  program  for  calendar  year 
1964,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute creating  the  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

758  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  require  the  registration  of 
pistols  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

.  759.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  validate  cer- 
tain payments  to  employees  of  the  Forest 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

760  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  of  certain  aliens 
which  the  Service  has  approved  according 
the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  first-pref- 
erence classification  under  the  provisions  of 
section  204(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended,  and  pursuant 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

761.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a 
statement  relative  to  a  study,  report,  and 
recommendations  concerning  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  Alaska  Centennial  Celebration; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

762.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  several  communications 
concerning  actions  taken  by  legislatures  In 
Brazil  and  Colombia  on  the  subject  of  the 
failure  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion permitting  the  United  States  to  imple- 
ment its  obligations  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

763.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  request 
that  pending  legislation  (H.R.  3597)  author- 
izing fiscal  year  1966  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  be  amended  by 
substituting  a  revised  section  107,  high- 
temperature  gas-cooled  power  reactor,  for 
section  107  in  the  original  bill;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Third  report  on  submissions  of 
agency  accounting  systems  for  GAO  approval 
(Rept.  No.  179) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations.  Fourth  report  on  certain  pro- 
curement matters  (Rept.  No.  180).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HU.  3584.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide 
further  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In 
coal  mines;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
181).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  5883.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
bonding  provisions  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
and  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dlsclostire 
Act;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  182). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  277.  Resolution  providing  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  4527,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishment  for  the  Coast  Guard; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  183).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  4623.  A  bill  further 
amending  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  184).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  1965  (Rept.  No. 
175).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  56B8.  A  bill  relating 
to  crime  and  criminal  procedvire  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  176).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  First  report  on  Government 
weather  programs  (Rept.  No.  177).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Second  report  on  satellite  com- 
munications (Rept.  No.  178).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act   and   the   Civil   Service  Retirement  Act 
with  respect  to  the  tenure  and  retirement 
benefits  of  referees  In  bankruptcy;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.  6390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  Increase  benefits  under  the  Fed- 
eral old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings counted  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes, 
and  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  an 
Individual  Is  permitted  to  earn  without  suf- 
fering deduction  from  benefits  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  6391.  A  bill  to  approve  the  estimate 
of  cost  of  completing,  and  to  revise  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriation  for.  the  Inter- 
state System;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.  6392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
disability  insurance  benefits  to  an  Individual 
from  the  beginning  of  his  disability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  making  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act,  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  governmental  and  private  civil  pro- 
ceedings for  violations   of  section  3  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  6394.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mall  matter;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6395.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  luggage  and  handbags;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H  R.  6396.  A  bUl   to  control   sales  of  In- 
toxicating liquors  In  the  bottle  at  military 
establishments;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  LANGEN: 
HR  6397.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUes  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Uberalize 
the  Federal-State  programs  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  In- 
dividuals eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  pro- 
viding health  care  for  other  aged  Individuals) 
under  voluntary  private  health  Insurance 
plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  prepayment  health  insurance  for 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
HR  6398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  wartime 
benefits  for  veterans  who.  during  peacetime, 
have  engaged  in  hostUltles  overseas  in  fur- 
therance of  the  Nation's  Interests,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs. 

By»4r.  McGRATH: 
H  R  6399.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  Improve  living  environment  In 
urban  areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  urban 
mass  transportation,  and  community  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

ByMr.  CELLER: 
HR  6400.  A     bill     to    enforce    the     15th 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.McGRATH: 
HR  6401.  A  bin   declaring  October  12   to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS : 
H  R  6402.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IH  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  mew^ 
and  measures  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.6403.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
88-573,  to  permit  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istratlon  to  expend  certain  approprle^ 
funds  for  recreational  development,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H  R.  6404.  A  bUl  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age.  survivors,  ^Jj;^  dlsabUity 
insurance  system,  to  provide  child  s  Insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  m  school 
to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a 
reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  not  otherwise  figible  at  age  72^ 
to  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust 
funds%  extend,  coverage,  t«  lmp.^°^l  '"S 
public  assistance  programs  under  the  Soci^ 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NELSEN: 
HR  6405.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  t?e  social  Security  Act  ^oV^^^^^^  ^J 
Federal-State  programs  of  ^«f^f,^*^!J^^;je 
the  aeed  by  authorizing  any  State  to  proviae 
SedS  assistance  for  the  aged  t^  ^dlvldja^s 
eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  Providing 
heflth  care  for  other  aged  Individuals)  under 
voTuntiy  private  health  insurance  plai^. 
Ind  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1?54  to  Sovide  tax  Incentives  to  encourage 
p?epa?Lent  health  insurance  for  the  aged; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  6406.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  postmas- 
ters at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post 
offices;  to  the  Conunlttee  oh  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 
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By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  6407.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  post- 
age on  certain  materials  for  blind  persons; 
to  the  CoQunlttee  on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 
H.R.  6408.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  revise  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability and  death  pension,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6409.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
disability  determinations  for  pension  piir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  6410.  A  bin  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  Incomes  be  excluded  from  determina- 
tions of  annual  income  for  pension,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  6411.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  6412.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  land 
for  addition  to  Greenbelt  Park,  In  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  6413.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  payment  of  tax,  when  rendered  un- 
fit for  beverage  use;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  6414.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  tax  rates  on 
light   sparkling   wines    in   relation    to   those 
imposed  on  other  wines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  6415.  A  bill  to  provide  a  wheat  pro- 
gram  for    1966   and   subsequent   years,   and 
for    other    pvu-poses;    to    the    Committee   on 
Agricultiu-e. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  6416.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
HH.  6417.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  In- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  ef- 
fect of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  all  limi- 
tations upon  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
allowed  a  taxpayer  for  medical,  dental,  and 
related  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE : 
H.R.  6419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel 
be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.  6420.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  ^8,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
fumitolng  of  hospital  care  at  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  for  Gold  Star  Mothers; 
to  thi  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
ByMr.  CALLAN: 
H.R.  6421.  A  bill  to  provide  a  wheat  pro- 
gram for  1966  and  subsequent  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
H.R.  6422.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  educational  opportimities  of  education- 
ally deprived  children,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional   revenue    sources    for    States,    school 
districts,    and    educational    institutions    by 
means  of  tax  credits  and  pasrments  io  indi- 
viduals who  must  meet  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.R.  6423.  A   bill   to   authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States 
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and  other  public  agencies  In  planning  for 
changes  in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  In 
rapidly  expanding  urban  areas  and  in  other 
nonagrlcultural  use  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6424.  A  bill  to  strengthen  intergovern- 
mental relations  by  improving  cooperation 
and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided  activi- 
ties between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER : 
H.R.  6425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relating  to  price  sup- 
port for  milk  and  butterfat,  to  encourage 
consumption  of  dairy  products,  particularly 
butter,  by  payments  on  manufacturing  milk 
and  cream,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HJl.  6426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance  benefits   thereunder   for   any    indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY : 
H.R.  6427.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on   communications;    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  B*eaiis. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  6428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920.  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJt.  6429.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Property  and   Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  excess  prop- 
erty l^ted  in  Guam  shall  not  be  treated  as 
foreign  excess  property;    to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
H.R.  6430.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  6431.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930   to   provide   that   certain    forms   of 
nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  6432.  A  bill   to  amend  section  1(14) 
(a)   of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  in- 
sure the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad 
freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Ftorelgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  6433.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  fiat  fee 
for  services  performed  in  connection  with 
the  arrival  in,  or  departure  from,  the  United 
States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  ori 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  6434.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  employees'  life  insur- 
ance fund  created  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  6435.  A    bill    to    enforce    the    15th 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  6436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Hiimanlties  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  hiunanltles  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
piupoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  6437.  A    bill    to    enforce    the    isth 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee  on  tho 
Judiciary.  *°*' 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  6438.  A  bill  to  authorize  any  executive 
department  or  Independent  establishment  of 
the    Government,    or    any    bureau   or  office 
thereof,  to  make  appropriate  reimbursement 
between  the  respective  appropriatior^  avail- 
able    to    such    departments    and   establish- 
ments, or  any  bureau  or  office  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.J.  Res.  387.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal   rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to   Invite   the   States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
the   International   Petroleum  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  12  through  21, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS : 
H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MULTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  355.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  Its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

118.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  proposing  abo- 
lition of  futures  trading  of  potatoes  on  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  request- 
ing support  for  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

119.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  exercising  their  powers  to 
assure  the  citizens  of  Alabama  their  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  franchise  and  civil 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS: 
H.R.  6439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eus- 
thathia  Demopoulou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HH.  6440.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  Ray- 
mond Witt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  6441.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
C.  Berry  and  others;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6442.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Rocky 
River  Co.  and  Macy  Land  Corp.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  6443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio U.  Catasus;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  6444.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonlos 
Stamatlos  Stampelos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  6445.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Shahln 
Hakim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.6446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Kbatchadourian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  6447.  A  bill  for  tile  relief  of  Juan 
J.  Narango;  to  the  Comtnlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wllma 
Wilkes;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  6449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Desanka  Curclc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.  6450.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Florence 
McKennls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ByMr.  TENZER: 

H.R.  6451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Bataan  and  his  wife,  Helena  Bataan,  and 
their  minor  children,  Mordechal  Bataan  and 
Mira  Bataan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  6452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
(Demetrlos)  BaclUss  Dovas  (Ntovas) ;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

131.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Petition  of  the 
Auburn   Aerie   No.    96,   Fraternal    Order   of 


Eagles,  requesting  Members  of  Congress  to 
adopt  legislation  outlawing  discrimination 
In  emplojmaent  based  on  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

132.  Also,  petition  of  the  Village  Board  of 
Triistees  of  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.,  opposing  the 
closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Center  at  Bath,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

133.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  presi- 
dent. Club  for  Preservation  U.S.A.,  Blan- 
chester,  Ohio,  petitioning  consideration  of 
resolution  with  reference  to  favoring  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  any  scrap  metal  to 
any  country  that  might  convert  same  to 
war  materials  for  use  against  America,  and 
comments  on  other  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Famous  Lasd  Words 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  3  weeks  prior  to  the  last  elec- 
tion. President  Johnson  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  all  members  of  the  Army 
Reserve : 

(From     the     Army     Reserve    magazine, 
November  | 

Defense  of  our  great  Nation  Is  every  Ameri- 
can's business.  We  rely  heavily  on  the  Army 
Reserve  as  a  significant  part  of  our  country's 
defense  team. 

In  his  dual  role  the  civilian  soldier  con- 
tributes substantially  both  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  the  defense  of  our  land.  For 
your  selfless  devotion  I  commend  each  one  of 
you.  I  appreciate  also  the  remarkable  way 
In  which  your  families  share  in  your  con- 
tribution with  their  support  and  under- 
standing. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Nation  can  rely 
upon  the  Army  Reserve  today  and  in  the 
future  as  It  has  so  often  in  the  past. 

Seven  weeks  later,  Mr.  Johnson  ap- 
proved a  Pentagon  recommendation  that 
would  scuttle  the  Army  Reserve. 

I  am  greatly  appalled  at  the  Presi- 
dent's about-face — and  his  decision  to 
support  this  deplorable  proposal. 

Historically,  the  Army  Reserve  has 
been  the  peacetime  skeletal  force  of  the 
Army,  and  the  eliminating  of  this  aux- 
iliary body  seems  incongruous  in  the 
light  of  history  and  current  world  events. 
There  are  units  and  personnel  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  which  have  no 
counterparts  in  the  Regular  Army  or 
in  the  National  Guard — which  elements 
meant  the  difference  between  almost  im- 
mediate aggressive  action  and  random 
recruiting  after  Pearl  Harbor  1941. 

In  President  Johnson's  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  one-branch  Government,  he  has 
forgotten  that  Congress  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  raising  and  sup- 
portmg  armies,  not  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. This  country  Is  in  great  trouble 
when  one  man  can  dictate  such  a  sweep- 


ing change  in  our  defense  policy  and 
position. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration is  attempting  to  reduce  our  Na- 
tion's defense  appropriations  m  order 
that  the  Great  Society  can  be  provided 
more  funds  for  additional  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  the  decision  to  return  the 
Army  Reserve  to  the  status  it  held  in  the 
early  1920's  and  to  put  all  of  the  Army's 
Reserve  defense  eggs  into  the  National 
Guard  basket  under  State  training  and 
supervision  is  fraught  with  danger  and 
should  be  rejected. 


Disability  Insurance  for  the  Blind:  H.R. 
6426 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  all  the  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  Chamber,  I  have  worked  with  blind 
people  to  improve  the  lot  and  life  of  the 
blind. 

Learning  of  the  normality  of  men  and 
women  without  sight  by  my  association 
with  them,  learning  of  the  ability  of  men 
and  women  without  sight  to  function 
successfully  in  competition  with  their 
sighted  fellows  from  my  acquaintance 
with  blind  men  and  women  who  are  en- 
gaged in  every  imaginable  economic 
activity  and  endeavor,  I  have  worked 
with  them  to  improve  Federal  laws  In 
order  to  assist  the  blind  In  their  deter- 
mination to  help  themselves. 

Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  the  blind  of 
the  Nation  lacked  champions  in  the  other 
Chamber,  and  Hubert  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  has  long  been  foremost 
among  them, 

Recogni2dng  in  1959  that  the  Federal 
disability  insurance  law  failed  to  allevi- 
ate the  disastrous  economic  consequences 
of  blindness,  the  then  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  introduced  a  measure 


to  liberalize  the  Federal  disability  insur- 
ance law  for  blind  people. 

In  Congress  after  Congress  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  Humphrey  reintroduced  his 
proposal  to  provide  a  floor  of  financial 
security  against  the  disaulvantages  of 
functioning  without  sight  in  a  sight- 
dominated  society. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  3, 
1964,  Senator  Humphrey  offered  his  dis- 
ability insurance  for  the  blind  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  social  secu- 
rity biU  (H.R.  11865)  and  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Humphrey  amendment. 

You  will  recall,  however,  that  HH. 
11865  failed  to  gain  approval  in  the 
Senate-House  conference  and  was  not 
adopted  by  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  President  has 
honored  me  by  asking  me  to  carry  on  his 
effort  to  better  the  disability  insurance 
law  for  blind  people,  which  I  am  pleased 
indeed  to  do,  therefore  I  am  today  In- 
troducing HJl.  6426. 

Rather  than  describe  the  provisions  of 
the  Humphrey  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  imanimous  consent,  I  reprint  here- 
with the  address  delivered  by  Hubert 
Humphrey  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  September  3,  1964,  in  explanation 
of  this  bill  to  liberalize  the  Federal  dis- 
ability insurance  law  for  our  country's 
blind: 

DiSABn.rrT   Insurance  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  liberalize  the  Federal  dlsabUlty 
insurance  program  for  persons  who  are  now 
blind — and,  perhaps  even  of  greater  impor- 
tance— It  would  make  disability  insurance 
pa3mients  more  readily  available  to  more 
persons  who  become  blind  at  the  time  when 
blindness  occurs. 

My  amendment  would  do  the  f  oUowlng : 

First.  It  wotQd  incorporate  the  generally 
recognized  and  widely  used  definition  of 
blindness  into  the  provisions  of  the  dlsabU- 
lty Insxirance  law;  that  is,  blindness  Is  cen- 
tral visional  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  In  the 
better  eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  visual 
acuity  greater  than  20/200  If  accompanied 
by  a  limitation  In  the  field  of  vision  such  that 
the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  sub- 
tends an  angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees. 

Second.  It  would  aUow  any  person  who 
meets  this  definition  In  visual  loss,  and  who 
has  worked  in  social  security  covered  em- 
pl03nnent  for  a  year  and  a  half — six  quar- 
ters— to  qualify  for  disability  cash  benefits. 
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Third.  It  would  allow  persons  who  meet  the 
above  requirements  In  measurable  sightless- 
ness and  length  of  time  In  covered  employ- 
ment to  draw  disability  benefits,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  draw  them,  so  long  as  they  remain 
blind — and  Irrespective  of  their  income  or 
earnings.  If  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
employed. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  make  the  dis- 
ability Insurance  program  a  true  insurance 
program  against  the  economic  catastrophe  of 
blindness,  against  the  economic  disadvan- 
tages which  result  when  blindness  occurs  in 
the  life  of  a  worklngman. 

Under  present  law,  a  person  who  Is  blind 
and  unable  to  secure  social  security  covered 
work  for  5  years,  cannot  qualify  for  disability 
insurance  payments.  Reducing  the  present 
requirement  from  20  to  6  quarters  would  be 
a  much  more  reasonable  and  realistic  require- 
ment for  people  who.  though  oftentimes  well 
qualified  for  gainful  work,  still  encounter 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  work  at  all. 

Under  existing  law,  a  worker  who  becomes 
blind  but  has  not  worked  for  5  years  In  cov- 
ered employment  is  denied  the  sustaining 
support  of  disability  Insurance  payments  at 
a  time  when  his  whole  world  has  collapsed, 
when  disaster  has  terminated  his  earnings 
and  diminished  his  earning  power,  and  he  Is 
faced  with  surrendering  dignity  and  self- 
pride  and  applying  for  public  or  private 
charity — hardly  a  sound  basis  upon  which  to 
rebuild  a  shattered  life;  hardly  the  basis  for 
instilling  self-confidence  and  reviving  hope — 
so  essential  as  the  first  step  in  rehabilita- 
tion and  restoration  to  normal  life  and  pro- 
ductive livelihood. 

Under  existing  law,  a  person  who  is  blind 
and  earns  but  the  meagerest  of  Income,  Is  de- 
nied disability  insurance  payments  on  the 
ground  that  even  the  meagerest  earnings  in- 
dicate such  person  is  not  disabled — or  suffi- 
ciently disabled  In  the  eyes  of  the  law — to 
qualify  for  disability  payments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  blindness  exist,  and 
they  continue  to  exist,  even  though  a  blind 
person  is  employed  and  earning,  and  these 
economic  consequences  are  expensive  to  the 
blind  person  who  has  the  will  and  the  cour- 
age to  compete  in  a  profession  or  a  business 
with  sighted  people,  who  must  live  and  work 
In  a  society  structured  for  sighted  people. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  floor  of  financial  security 
to  the  person  who  must  live  and  work  with- 
out sight,  who  must  pay  a  price  In  dollars 
and  cents  for  wanting  and  daring  to  function 
In  equality  with  sighted  men. 


Social  Security  Benefits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  authorize  the 
President  to  allow  individuals  otherwise 
eligible  to  retire  with  full  social  security 
benefits  at  age  60  when  acute  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Nation  so  warranted. 

My  bill  would  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  allow  workers  to  voluntarily 
retire  at  an  earlier  age  during  periods  of 
acute  unemployment,  thus  creating  new 
job  opportunities  for  younger  workers. 
This  discretionary  device  would  be  a  very 
useful  tool  in  combating  recessions 
through  reduction  of  unemployment. 


This  bill  would  not  permanently  reduce 
the  retirement  age  to  60 — it  would  simply 
authorize  the  President  to  use  such  a  re- 
duction, at  different  times  and  in  differ- 
ent places,  as  an  economic  tool  with 
which  to  combat  unemployment  and 
recession. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  my 
constituents  greeted  my  newsletter  for- 
mat in  the  last  Congress,  I  am  going  to 
pursue  the  same  procedure  during  the 
current  session.  My  periodic  reports 
will  continue  to  provide  voters  with  a 
rundown  on  each  roUcall  and  quorum 
call.  I  shall  continue  tabulating  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  every  proposal  which 
comes  befordr-us,  including  how  I  voted 
on  the  particular  bill.  On  those  meas- 
ures of  gi'eatest  significance,  without 
regard  to  controversy,  I  shall  continue 
to  explain  why  I  voted  as  I  did. 

My  first  rollcall  report  of  the  89th 
Congress  therefore  contains  commen- 
tary on  the  seating  of  the  Mississippi 
delegation,  revision  of  House  rules,  sup- 
plying surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  public  hearings  on  appro- 
priations for  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  and  the  Appa- 
lachia  redevelopment  bill. 

ROLLCALL   NO.    3 MISSISSIPPI   DELEGATION 

On  opening  day  an  attempt  was  made 
to  block  the  seating  of  five  Mississippi 
Congressmen  on  grounds  that  the  right 
to  vote  in  that  unfortunate  State  is  sys- 
tematically denied  to  Negroes  by  dis- 
criminatory registration  laws.  Impetus 
for  challenging  the  Mississippi  delega- 
tion came  from  the  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  which  last  year  held  its  own  con- 
gressional election  and  elected  three 
candidates  whose  names  did  not  appear 
on  the  State's  regular  November  4  ballot. 

Before  voting  on  the  seating  issue  I 
paused  for  considerable  introspection 
and  careful  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  both  sides.  Because 
I  could  not  in  good  conscience  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  heart  instead  of  my  head, 
I  voted  to  seat  the  Members  who  had 
been  elected  under  constitutional  pro- 
visions— the  regular  Mississippi  delega- 
tion. It  was  a  difficult  decision  to  reach. 
I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
civil  and  human  rights.  I  revere  and 
will  fight  for  the  right  of  freemen  to 
exercise  their  political  judgment  at  the 
ballot  box.  There  is  today  no  question 
that  many  freemen  in  Mississippi  and 
other  States  are  being  denied  this  right 
by  discriminatory  registration  proce- 
dures. 

But  the  fact  that  Mississippi  has 
abused  the  Constitution  by  not  comply- 


ing with  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  the  entire  15th 
amendment  is  not.  in  my  judgment,  the 
failing  of  the  five  Congressmen  elected 
under  Mississippi  law.  Rather,  it  points 
to  the  failure  of  Congress  and  the  courts 
to  insure  that  provisions  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  were  not  abridged  by 
the  Mississippi  Legislature  and  other 
State  officials. 

EX    POST    FACTO 

Another  consideration  which  influ- 
enced my  vote:  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "No  *  *  *  ex  post  facto  law 
shall  be  passed."  In  other  words,  a  per- 
son may  not  be  convicted  of  an  offense 
committed  prior  to  passage  of  a  law  that 
made  such  an  act  an  offense.  Certainly, 
there  was  no  precedent  for  denying  the 
Mississippi  Congressmen-elect — duly  cer- 
tified under  Mississippi  law — their  seats 
on  the  basis  of  undocumented  voter  dis- 
crimination charges.  To  do  so,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
the  Congress  itself  denying  constitu- 
tional guarantees  to  its  Members-elect 
via  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

Following  its  failure  to  oust  the  Mis- 
sissippi delegation,  the  Freedom  Demo- 
crats wisely  and  properly  began  building 
a  legal  case  by  gathering  factual  evidence 
and  relegating  emotions  to  a  secondary 
position.  Bringing  in  civil  rights  lawyers 
to  assist  them,  they  found  an  1851  Fed- 
eral statute  to  require  testimony  from 
witnesses  in  support  of  their  challenge. 
This  left  such  officials  as  the  attorney 
general,  the  secretary  of  state  and  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi  highway  patrol 
no  choice  but  to  answer  summons  to  give 
depositions  regarding  voter  discrimina- 
tion. So  far  about  30  volumes  of  testi- 
mony from  Mississippi  voting  and  voter 
intimidation  cases  have  been  compiled 
for  submission  to  the  House  if  and  when 
the  Freedom  Democrats  again  attempt  to 
unseat  the  present  delegation.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  all  of  Mississippi's  vot- 
ing statutes  and  three  constitutional  pro- 
visions on  voting  are  up  for  a  test  before 
"  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

VOTING    RIGHTS    BILL 

Mississippi  is  not  the  only  State  ac- 
cused of  discriminatory  registration  pro- 
cedures. Alabama.  Georgia.  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virgin  a  must  stand 
and  face  the  same  charge.  It  is  because 
voter  discrimination  is  widespread  in  the 
South  that  the  President  this  week  sent 
Congress  a  bill  to  guarantee  voting  rights 
to  all  Americans.  I  echo  the  Presidents 
sentiments  when  he  said : 

The  challenge  facing  us  is  clear  and  Im- 
mediate— it  is  also  profound. 

The  Constitution  is  being  flouted. 

The  intent  of  Congress  expressed  three 
times  in  the  last  7  years  Is  being  frustrated. 

The  national  will  is  being  denied. 

The  Integrity  of  our  federal  system  Is  In 
contest. 

Unless  we  act  anew,  with  dispatch  and  res- 
olution, we  shall  sanction  a  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful course  for  the  future.  For  if  the  15th 
amendment  Is  successfully  flouted  today, 
tomorrow  the  first  amendment,  the  fourth 
amendment,  the  fifth  amendment,  the  sixth 
and  eighth — indeed  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  on  which  our  system  stands — 
will  be  subject  to  disregard  and  erosion. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Presi- 
dent  has    asked    the   Congress,    under 
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power  granted  to  it  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment, to  enact  his  votjing  rights  pro- 
posal. As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  a 
moment  ago,  failure  to  act  in  the  past 
has  not  been  the  failing  of  the  Members 
from  Mississippi  alone.  It  has  been  a 
failing  of  the  Congress.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  in  the  days  ahead  it  will  act 
with  vigor  and  dispatch  to  meet  its  com- 
mitments, not  only  to  Itself,  but  to  all 
Americans. 

ROLLCALL  NO.   4 RULES  CHANGES 

The  permanent  rules  changes  adopted 
by  the  House  on  opening  day  were  aimed 
at  sharply  curtailing  the  Committee  on 
Rules'  ability  to  block  the  fiow  of  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  For  years  this  com- 
mittee, dominated  by  an  ultraconserva- 
tive  coalition  of  Republicans  and  south- 
ern Democrats,  has  been  a  graveyard  for 
progressive  proposals  which  cleared  the 
committee  of  origin.  Without  a  rule  a 
bill  cannot  move  to  the  floor.  Without 
a  rule  there  can  be  no  debate.  Without 
a  rule  there  can  be  no  Vote.  Without  a 
rule  the  democratic  process  cannot  func- 
tion in  the  greatest  democracy  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

There  were  three  rules  changes.  One 
reinstituted — on  a  permanent  basis — the 
21-day  rule.  It  permits  the  Speaker  to 
recognize  a  committee  chairman  who 
wants  to  bring  up  a  measure  which  has 
cleared  his  committee  but  has  been  bot- 
tled up  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
21  days. 

Another  change  permits  the  Speaker 
to  recognize  a  motion  wihich  would  allow 
a  bill  to  go  to  conference  by  simple  ma- 
jority vote.  Previously  the  objection  of 
only  one  Member  to  a  conference  was 
enough  to  require  routing  a  conference 
request  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  or 
else  obtaining  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
on  the  motion.  The  history  of  the  Con- 
gress shows  that  many  measures,  passed 
in  varying  forms  by  both  Houses,  failed 
of  enactment  because  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee refused  to  permit  compromise  dis- 
cussions between  both  bodies. 

The  third  change  was  designed  to  cir- 
cumvent a  delaying  tactic  sometimes 
used  to  stall  final  voting  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod, usually  overnight.  A  Member  no 
longer  has  the  right  to  demand  a  final 
copy  of  a  bill,  with  the  text  as  amended 
by  the  House  and  certified  by  the  Clerk, 
before  it  is  considered  for  final  passage. 

I  voted  for  all  three  changes  with  the 
conviction  that  they  will  do  much  to  fa- 
cilitate majority  rule  in  the  House. 

ROLLCALLS  NOS.   7   AND    10 AID  TO  EGYPT 

When  the  House  first  voted  on  the 
resolution  to  ban  further  commodity 
shipments  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
I  was  in  California  to  fulfill  a  speech 
commitment.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  amendment 
cutting  off  aid  to  Nasser.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  when  several  days 
later  I  voted  for  House  conferees  to  hold 
firm  and  reject  the  Senate's  position  of 
giving  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

By  word  and  action,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
record  shows  that  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
Porter  of  foreign  aid,  but  only  when  the 
program  is  formulated  and  implemented 


along  lines  of  enlightened  self-interest. 
I  believe  the  U.S.  aid  program  should  be 
designed  to  achieve  economic  and  social 
goals  which  wUl  make  freedom  more  at- 
tractive than  communism  to  the  under- 
developed and  emerging  nations  of  the 
world.  For  more  jhan  a  decade  we  have 
moved  in  this  direction  and  in  so  doing 
we  have  achieved  worthwhile  political 
ends. 

Heretofore  we  have  practiced  selectiv- 
ity in  dispensing  aid.  We  have  denied 
assistance  to  such  blatantly  hostile,  al- 
though underdeveloped,  nations  as  Cuba, 
Communist  China,  and  Albania.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  given  limited  assist- 
ance to  such  Communist  countries  as 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  because  we  be- 
lieved it  in  our  interest  to  lessen  their 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union.  We  at- 
tempted to  crack  the  "monolith"  and 
have  had  some  measure  of  success. 

GAMAL   NASSER 

For  many  years  we  have  given  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  not  only  to 
further  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  the  Egyptian  people  but  also  to  exert 
some  political  influence  over  their  dic- 
tator, Gamal  Nasser.  The  record  shows 
that  our  policy  has  failed  on  both  counts. 
I  regret  that  it  has  failed,  but  the  fact 
remains. 

It  has  failed  because  of  only  one  per- 
son— Gamal  Nasser.  He  has  taken  our 
aid  only  to  divert  Egypt's  own  resources 
to  military  adventurism  inimical  to 
world  peace.  Mainly  for  this  reason  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  not  achieved 
the  economic  and  social  stability  for 
which  we  had  hoped. 

Nasser  has  kept  the  pot  boiling  in  the 
Middle  East  for  many  years.  Almost 
daily  he  threatens  Israel  with  destruc- 
tion. Border  clashes  have  become  com- 
monplace. He  has  devoted  substantial 
resources  and  energy  to  the  development 
of  a  missile  capability  which  we  must 
presume  would  be  used  against  Israel. 
He  has  plotted  and  promoted  a  scheme 
to  deprive  Israel  of  its  fair  share  of  Jor- 
dan waters.  He  has  been  the  aggressor 
in  Yemen  and  has  boasted  of  his  active 
support  of  the  Congolese  rebels.  He  has 
tacitly  permitted  and  encouraged  mob 
attacks  on  U.S.  property  in  Egypt. 
Gamal  Nasser  has  become  synonymous 
with  agitation,  subversion,  and  unrest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  limit  to  how 
far  the  American  people  can  go  in  assist- 
ing a  regime  that  constantly  works  to 
promote  unrest  in  the  world  instead  of 
peace  and  stability.  Nasser's  insults  are 
not  nearly  as  important  as  his  actions, 
but  his  words,  too.  are  worth  considering. 
Since  he  has  so  forcefully  stated  his  will- 
ingness to  get  along  without  further 
American  aid.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  let  him  do  just  that. 

I  regret  the  House's  original  position 
on  this  vital  issue  was  not  sustained,  but 
I  trust  it  has  given  an  accurate  sounding 
of  American  public  opinion  to  those  who 
carry  out  our  foreign  policy. 

ROLLCALLS     NOS.     19    AND     20 — INTER-AMERICAN 
BANK 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  advocate  of  multi- 
lateral aid  programs  I  gave  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  bill  authorizing  increased 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter-Americtm 


Development  Bank.  The  Bank  is  the 
financial  arm  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  insists  on  self-help  by  the  nations 
of  Latin  America.  U.S.  participation  in 
the  IDB  was  originally  approved  in  1959 
and  subsequent  support  has  always  been 
bipartisan.  I  am  pleased  this  was  again 
the  case  in  1965. 

H.R.  45  authorizes  the  United  States 
to  contribute  $750  million  over  a  3-year 
period  to  the  IDB's  Fund  for  Special 
Operations.  The  Latin  American  coun- 
tries as  a  group  will  contribute  $150  mil- 
lion in  their  own  currencies  over  the 
same  period.  The  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations provides  loans  on  easy  repay- 
ment terms  where  lending  on  conven- 
tional terms  is  inappropriate.  I  am  sure 
most  Americans  would  prefer  a  loan  pro- 
gram to  one  of  outright  grants. 

There  are  several  important  points 
which  should  be  brought  out  concerning 
this  program: 

Increased  U.S.  participation  in  FSO 
will  be  in  lieu  of  any  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

Funds  previously  provided  entirely  by 
the  United  States  will  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided in  part  by  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

Loans  made  by  the  FSO  must  meet  the 
criteria  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

No  funds  provided  to  the  FSO  will  be 
available  to  Communist-bloc  countries. 
Cuba  has  never  joined  the  Bank  and  is 
no  longer  eligible  for  membership. 

The  vote  of  the  United  States  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed  for  favorable  consideration  of  any 
FSO  loan.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  holds  a  strong  veto  power. 

The  impact  of  our  contribution  on  our 
balance  of  payments  will  be  slight  be- 
cause more  than  80  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures from  the  U.S.  contribution 
will  be  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  this  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  believe  in  it.  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  Latin  America's  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  hy  strengthening  the 
Bank  we  are  making  more  secure  not 
only  American  investments  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  but  the  governments  of 
our  sister  republics  as  well. 

ROIXCALLS    NOS.    23    AND    24 — HOUSE  rOVMrTTEE 
ON  TTN-AMERICAN  ACTIvmES  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  issue  involved 
in  the  recommittal  vote  on  House  Reso- 
lution 188  has,  whether  by  accident  or 
intent,  been  grossly  distorted  by  various 
extremist  pamphleteers  and  at  this  time 
I  want  to  make  my  position  unmistakably 
clear  regarding  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

I  have  received  many  letters  calling 
for  abolition  of  the  committee  from  con- 
stituents and  organizations  in  and  out- 
side my  district.  And  I  have  received 
many  communications  asking  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  committee  and  provid- 
ing more  funds  for  its  operation.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  committee  is 
highly  controversial,  but  to  its  friends 
and  foes  alike  I  have  consistently  re- 
stated my  position:  At  this  time  I  am 
opposed  to  abolition  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  unless 
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its  lawful  functions  are  transferred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

That  is  why  I  voted  in  favor  of  House 
Resolution  188  after  I  and  57  of  my  col- 
leagues were  defeated  on  the  previous 
motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  for 
public  hearings.  I  could  not  vote  to  cut 
off  funds  to  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  and  render  it  imable  to  fulfill  its 
legislative  mandate  without  that  man- 
date first  being  rescinded  by  the  House. 

HEARINGS  NEEDED 

I  favored  a  public  hearing  on  the  reso- 
lution because  I  believe  that  free  and 
open  debate  on  controversial  issues  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  incredible  to  me  that  infer- 
ences are  being  made  by  some  that  those 
Members  who  favored  public  hearings 
are  sympathetic  to  the  Communists,  the 
Nazis,  the  Minutemen,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  other  extremist  groups. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I 
called  on  the  chairman  of  HCUA  to  in- 
vestigate the  American  Nazi  Party  and 
the  Minutemen  because  I  believe  these 
organizations  are  engaged  in  un-Amer- 
ican activities.  I  also  made  clear  at  that 
time  that  I  would  not  endorse  any  such 
investigation  if  the  civil  rights  or  civil 
liberties  of  any  witnesses  were  denied,  or 
if  there  was  any  infringement  of  their 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech. 

Of  all  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress,  only  HCUA  has  generated 
widespread  controversy  which  frequently 
borders  on  emotional  hysteria.  Since 
passions  rvm  hot  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  that 
they  be  calmly  ventilated  through  fair 
and  open  hearings  by  a  committee  of  the 
Congress.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be 
a  healthy  development  if  all  Members 
and  the  American  people  knew  what  the 
justification  for  the  HCUA  fund  request 
is  and  how  the  funds  authorized  by  the 
House  are  expended. 

CONTROVERSIAL   ISStTE 

There  are  many  controversial  facets  to 
the  HCUA  issue.  Does  the  committee, 
standing  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  per- 
form a  legislative  function?  Does  it  aid 
the  Congress  in  implementing  legisla- 
tion? Does  it  deprive  witnesses  of  their 
constitutional  guarantees?  Is  the  term 
"un-American"  being  too  broadly  inter- 
preted? Was  I  in  error  in  calling  on  the 
committee  to  investigate  the  Nazis  and 
the  Minutemen?  I  do  not  think  I  was 
but  there  are  some  who  have  so  charged. 

An  even  more  basic  point  regarding  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities goes  back  20  years  when  in  this 
very  Chamber  its  creation  as  a  standing 
committee  was  vigorously  debated.  Let 
me  briefly  review  what  happened  at  that 
time: 

In  1945  the- mandate  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, HCUA's  forerunner,  had  expired. 
It  had  been  established  as  a  temporary 
investigative  committee  and  would  have 
needed  new  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation in  the  79th  Congress.  An  amend- 
ment was  presented  which  would  make 
HCUA  a  permanent  standing  committee. 
Debate  developed  and  during  its  course 
the  then  majority  leader,  now  our  dis- 


tinguished Speaker,  opposed  the  amend- 
ment on  these  grounds : 

I  do  not  know  when  in  the  history  of  our 
country  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  ever  provided  by  rule  for  a  perma- 
nent Investigating  committee.  Mark  what 
we  are  doing.  This  Is  not  a  question  of  es- 
tablishing an  Investigative  committee  to 
Investigate  conditions  that  arise  from  time 
to  time;  It  is  a  question  of  amending  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
standing  committee  that  does  not  consider 
legislation,  but  has  one  subject,  one  field,  the 
field  of  Investigating  and  making  a  report. 
There  is  a  big  difference  between  establish- 
ing a  standing  committee  to  investigate  and 
establishing  a  special  Investigating  commit- 
tee for  a  particular  Congress.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  as  far  as  I  know.  It  will  be 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  this  body 
that  a  committee  of  this  kind  was  ever  es- 
tablished as  a  permanent  or  standing 
committee. 

The  amendment  was  voted  on  and 
adopted,  208-186.  It  was  a  close  vote 
and  I  think  it  important  to  point  out 
some  of  the  fine  Americans  who  voted 
against  adoption:  Mr.  McCormack;  Mr. 
Francis  Walter,  who  was  to  become 
HCUA  chairman;  Mr.  Mike  Mansfield, 
now  Senate  majority  leader;  Mr.  Everett 
DiRKSEN,  now  Senate  minority  leader; 
Mr.  Mike  Monroney,  now  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from.  Oklahoma;  Mr. 
Clyde  Doyle,  who  later  served  on 
HCUA;  Mr.  Carl  Vinson,  who  just  last 
year  retired  after  a  half  century  of  ex- 
emplary service  in  this  House;  and  Mr. 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  our  widely  ac- 
claimed and  respected  President.  I  do 
not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even  the 
most  vociferous  supporters  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
would  charge  that  any  of  these  fine,  dis- 
tinguished public  servants  are  or  have 
been  sympathetic  to  communism. 

Nor  do  I  think  any  HCUA  supporters 
would  charge  that  the  distinguished  and 
capable  Republican  Representative  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  a  Communist 
sympathizer.  Yet  it  was  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  who  in  an  address  to  the 
House  on  February  8  said : 

I  think  It  would  be  helpful  If  the  House 
Administration  Committee  would  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  at  the  time  the  budget  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  Is 
under  consideration  and  invite  the  critics  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee to  be  heard  In  full.  If  the  critics  have 
a  case  that  can  be  made,  let  us  have  it 
presented  under  circumstances  which  per- 
mit cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  who 
level  the  charges  and  testimony  In  rebuttal 
to  be  presented  by  those  who  disagree  with 
them.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
the  proper  forum  In  which  to  present  the 
pros  and  cons  of  controversial  Issues  of  a 
political  nature.  The  Congress  constantly 
fulfills  this  function  through  public  hear- 
ings by  its  standing  committees.  Utilizing 
the  Congress  in  this  fashion  Is  the  best  way 
to  resolve  matters  where  grave  differences  of 
opinion  exist  on  subjects  of  a  political  na- 
ture, such  as  this  one. 

My  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri's  per- 
ceptive analysis  on  the  need  for  public 
hearings  regarding  HCUA.  He  made  an 
excellent  statement  and  I  concur  with  it. 


BUDGETARY    ISSUE 


But  I  voted  to  recommit  not  only  be- 
cause this  controversial  political  issue 
merits  a  public  airing.  Irrespective  of 
politics,  in  terms  only  of  eflflciency  and 
economy  in  the  Congress,  there  have 
been  legitimate  questions  raised  as  to 
the  need  for  a  $370,000  budget  for  a  nine- 
member  committee.  Permit  me  to 
briefly  point  out  some  pertinent  com- 
parisons regarding  various  committees 
of  the  House : 

In  this  Congress,  my  committee.  For- 
eign Affairs,  which  handles  important 
legislation  in  complex  areas  ranging  from 
the  Peace  Corps  to  military  assistance, 
has  37  members  and  a  budget  of  $118.- 
250.  This  averages  out  to  $3,195  per 
member. 

The  $370,000  budgeted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  breaks 
down  to  $41,111  per  member,  or  13  times 
the  sum  per  member  of  my  committee. 

Examine  the  HCUA  budget  in  relation 
to  another  committee,  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs,  one  of  the  busiest  in  the 
House.  Interior's  budget  is  $100,000.  It 
has  34  members,  for  an  average  of  $2,941. 
This  is  $38,159  less  than  the  per  mem- 
ber figure  for  HCUA. 

And  yet,  in  the  88th  Congress,  only  29 
measures  were  referred  to  HCUA,  while 
850  went  to  Interior.  One  HCUA  bill 
was  enacted  into  law.  Interior  enacted 
149.  Comparing  legislation  considered 
and  passed,  the  ratio  is  about  400  to  1. 

What  of  HCUA's  budget  when  com- 
pared to  one  of  the  House's  most  vital 
committees  in  terms  of  national  security, 
Armed  Services?  Armed  Services  has  37 
members  operating  on  a  $150,000  budget. 
This  makes  for  a  per-member  figure  of 
$4,054  or  a  sum  more  than  10  times  be- 
low that  of  HCUA. 

The  discrepancy  in  budgets  goes  on 
and  on  for  committee  after  committee. 
I  would  think  that  if  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  can  in- 
deed justify  its  budget — if  only  to 
satisfy  the  concern  expressed  by  fiscal 
conservatives  in  this  body — it  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  do  so  in  public 
hearings. 

PUBLIC    BUSINESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  entering  public 
service  I  have  always  been  a  strong  and 
unflinching  advocate  of  conducting  the 
public's  business  in  public.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  we  in  govern- 
ment do  with  their  money,  how  we  vote, 
how  we  represent  them.  It  is  this  phi- 
losophy of  government  which  I  brought 
to  the  Congress  and  which  I  will  fight  for 
every  day  that  I  am  here.  And  I  will  not 
be  swayed  from  this  course  by  veiled  and 
unveiled  threats  or  outright  fraudulent 
charges  made  by  extremists  who  would 
again  plunge  this  Nation  into  the  dark 
ages  of  McCarthyism. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  more 
than  2  years  ago  I  was  told  by  cynics 
that  my  rollcall  reports,  the  very  type 
which  I  am  presenting  today,  was  a  mis- 
take. Why?  Because  I  laid  my  record 
out  for  all  to  see,  unafraid  to  mirror  my- 
self to  my  constituents,  confident  that 
they  did  not  suffer  from  political  myopia 
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or  distorted  vision.  The  people  of  my 
district  have  proven  the  cynics  and  the 
secretists  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  honor  to  represent  them  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they,  too, 
believe  in  conducting  the  public's  busi- 
ness in  public.  I  could  not  have  re- 
mained true  to  myself,  or  to  them,  had 
I  not,  when  the  request  was  made,  voted 
to  recommit  for  public  hearings  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  And 
when  this  request  was  defeated  I  believe 
I  again  accurately  reflected  the  views 
of  the  citizens  of  my  district  when  I 
voted  to  appropriate-  the  $370,000  re- 
quested by  the  committee. 

ROIXCALLS    NOS.    28    AND    2  »~APPAL ACHIAN 
REDEVELOPMENT 

At  stake  on  these  votes  was  a  program 
which  over  the  next  6  years  will  initiate 
the  redevelopment  and  return  to  pros- 
perity of  the  360  counties  which  stretch 
from  New  York  to  Alabama  along  the 
Appalachian  Range. 

This  region  has  for  many  years  been 
an  extremely  depressed  area.  Its  nearly 
16  million  people  have  consistently  had 
one  of  the  lowest  per  capita  income 
figures  in  the  United  States.  The  de- 
cline of  native  industries  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  area  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries because  of  poor  ti-ansportation 
facilities  rendered  the  people  unable  to 
help  themselves.  They  have  lived  for 
many  years  in  a  poverty  of  both  body 
and  spirit,  a  poverty  which  is  difiBcult 
to  comprehend  in  this  affluent  Nation. 
Appalachia  has  become  a  backwash,  out 


of  the  mainstream  of  our  great  pros- 
perity. 

I  voted  for  the  redevelopment  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  in  a  variety  of  ways 
help  wipe  out  the  stagnation  which  has 
existed  there  for  so  long.  The  bill's  pro- 
visions will  help  the  people  of  the  region 
to  help  themselves. 

PROVISIONS 

The  measure  provides  almost  $1.1  bil- 
lion for  development  programs  over  a 
2-year  period.  Most  of  it  will  go  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  roads  and  highways  to 
ease  the  acute  transportation  problem 
and  thus  help  to  attract  badly  needed  in- 
dustry. The  remaining  funds  will  be 
used  to  provide  vocational  training  for 
the  many  unemployed  people  of  the  area, 
to  provide  badly  needed  hospitals  to  up- 
grade generally  low  health  standards, 
and  to  finance  programs  of  water,  soil, 
and  forest  conservation  as  well  as  pro- 
grams for  better  utilization  of  the  area's 
vast  mineral  resources. 

During  debate  on  this  measure.  Re- 
publicans attempted  to  attach  a  series 
of  crippling  amendments,  claiming  that 
the  bill,  in  aiding  only  one  area — even  an 
area  so  badly  in  need  as  Appalachia — 
discriminates  against  the  rest  of  the 
country.  They  failed  to  realize  that 
every  American  has  a  stake  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Appalachian  area,  not  only 
as  a  matter  of  social  conscience,  but  as 
a  matter  of  practical  economics.  The 
increased  prosperity  of  these  16  million 
people  will  stimulate  the  entire  econ- 
omy, from  the  large  industries  of  steel, 
autos,  rubber,  and  petroleum  down  to 


the  smallest  consumer  goods  industries. 
The  increased  prosperity  of  Appalachia 
will  eventually  reach  into  and  stimulate 
the  economy  of  every  town  in  America. 

Having  failed  to  gut  this  badly  needed 
legislation  by  amendment,  the  Repub- 
licans moved  to  recommit  it  to  commit- 
tee with  instructions  to  substitute  an 
entirely  different  bill.  I  voted  against 
the  motion  to  recommit  because  the  sub- 
stitute bill  made  a  shotgun  approach  to 
the  situation  and  would  have  diluted 
funds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
bill  nothing  more  than  another  "pork 
barrel"  measure  which  would  have  failed 
to  help  any  area  in  a  substantial  way,  S. 
3  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  carefully  di- 
rected, coordinated  bill  which  should 
help  an  entire  region  to  lift  itself  up  by 
its  own  bootstraps  and  benefit  the  entire 
Nation  in  the  process. 

The  Appalachian  Redevelopment  Act 
has  the  additional  feature  of  reenforc- 
ing  the  Federal-State  relationship  which 
has  been  the  great  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion. To  administer  the  program  It  pro- 
vides for  a  joint  commission  made  up 
of  one  representative  from  the  Federal 
Government  plus  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  11  States  directly  in- 
volved in  the  redevelopment  effort.  The 
Federal  Government  will  delegate  its 
decisionmaking  to  the  Governors,  and 
the  States  and  communities  will  do  the 
planning  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
run  the  program.  As  President  John- 
son said  upon  signing  the  bill  into  law, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  creative 
federalism  in  our  time. 


Rollcall 

Date 

H.R.  I 

1. 

Vote 

No. 

R.B.C. 

Yea 

Nay 

Not 
voting 

Brief  description 

1 

Jan.  4 

Present 

Rollcall  by  States  of  Representatives-elect. 

Election  of  Speaker— straight  partisan  vote:  McCormack,  289;  Ford,  139. 
Authorizing  Members-elect  from  Mississippi  to  be  sworn  into  office. 
Revision  of  House  rules  to  expedite  flow  of  legislation. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Arends,  Republican,  of  Illinois.    (99  Memljers  absent.) 
To  dismiss  contest  on  seating  of  Representative  Oltinger,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 
Amendment  to  agriculture  appropriation  bill  which  precludes  shipment  of  surplus  com- 
modities to  Egypt  (R.B.C.  in  California). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Flynt,  Democrat,  of  Georgia.    (80  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.    (46  Members  absent.) 
Motion  that  House  sustain  original  position  (Rollcall  No.  7)  and  instruct  conferees  to  dis- 
agree with  Senate  position  which  would  permit  shipment  of  surplus  commodities  to 
Egj-pt. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Haley,  Democrat,  of  Florida.    (69  Members  absent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  eliminate  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 

certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  against  deposit  liabilities. 
On  passage  of  bill  to  eliminate  certain  Federal  Reserve  requirements. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Fuqua,  Democrat,  of  Florida.    (98  Memliers  absent.) 
During  this  period  R.B.C.  was  an  official  delegate  to  the  United  States-Mexico  Interpar- 
Hamentary  Conference;  there  was  1  rollcall  on  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
authorization  bill  and  3  quorum  calls. 
Motion  to  recommit  bill  authorizing  U.S.  participation  In  resources  of  Inter-American 

Development  Bank. 
On  passage  of  bill  authorizing  U.S.  participation  in  resources  of  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  Republican,  California.    (55  Memljers  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Broomfleld,  Kcpubhcan,  of  Michigan.    (50  Members  absent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  HCUA  appropriation  bill  with  instructions  that  public  hearings  be 

held  on  justification  for  funds. 
On  passage  of  HC  UA  appropriations. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Aspinall,  Democrat,  of  Colorado.    (51  Memljers  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Cederbcrg.  Republican,  of  Michigan.    (24  Meml)ers  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  Republican  of  California     (27  Members  absent ) 

2 

Jan. 4 

McCormack 
Yea 

•3 

Jan.  4 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 19 

H.Res.l. 
H.  Res.  I 

276 
224 

149 
201 

0 
6 

•4 

Yea 

5 

Present 

6 

•7 

8 

Jan. 19 

Jan. 26 

Feb. 4 

H.  Res.!' 
n.J.  Res 

k-.. 
34.. 

Yea 

Not  voting.. 

Present 

245 
204 

102 
177 

84 
53 

9 

Feb.  8 

Present 

•10 

Feb.  8 

Feb.  9 

H.J.  Res 

34.. 

Yea 

161 

241 

29 

u 

Present 

12 

Feb. 9 

Feb.  9 

Feb.  10. 

3818 

Nay 

Yea. 

93 
300 

289 
82 

51 
51 

13 

3818 

14 

Present 

18-18 

Feb.  17-18... 

Absent 

•19 

Feb.  18 

Feb. 18 

Feb.  24 

45 

Nay 

142 
288 

237 
93 

54 
52 

•20 

45 

Yea 

21 

Present  ... 

22 

Feb.  25 

Present 

•23 

Feb.  25 

Feb.  25 

Mar.  1 

H.  Res.  1  i 
H.  Res.  1 ! 

8.-.. 
8.... 

Yea 

S8 

359 

332 

29 

43 
45 

•24 

Yea 

2.1 

Present 

26 

Mar.  1 

Present 

27 

Mar.  3 

Present    .  . 

•28 
•29 

Mar.  3 

Mar.  3 

Mar.  9 

S.3 

S.3 

. 

Nay 

Yea 

100 

257 

323 
165 

10 
11 

-Motion  to  recommit  Appalachian  redevelopment  bill. 
On  passace  of  Appalachian  redevelopment  bill. 

30 

Present 

Qnorum  call  bv  Mr.  Hays,  Democrat,  of  Ohio     (42  Members  absent.) 

31 

Mar.  10. 

Mar.  11 

2 

Yea     . 

402 

0 

31 

Amending  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  special  controls  for  depressant  and 

stimulant  drugs. 
Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.    (42  Members  absent.) 

32 

Present 

33 

Mar.  l.S 

4714 

Yea 

217 

113 

103 

To  amend  theNational  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  to  correct  a  legislative  over- 
sight (?s  vote  needed  for  passage;  measure  defeated). 

•Item. 

i  so  marked  are 

conslderci 

to  be  of  greater  significance. 

and  a  brief  explanation  is  included  herein. 
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Rampart  Dam,  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  capability  of  the  Rampart  hydro- 
power  project  in  Alaska  when  con- 
structed to  provide  the  only  trxily  cheap 
power  for  Alaska  and  the  west  coast  is 
well  established  in  official  reports.  Even 
occasional  critics  of  Rampart  Dam 
rarely  question  this  conclusion. 

It  was  in  response  to  a  critic,  Mr. 
Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  I  rose  on 
March  11  to  point  to  the  importance  of 
the  potential  hydropower  of  the  Yukon 
River  to  America's  power  needs.  I  also 
reminded  my  colleagues  that  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  had  ap- 
pointed a  six -man  task  force  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  the  massive  field  report  of 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

My  colleague's  remarks  were  occa- 
sioned by  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  8.  entitled  "World's 
Biggest  Boondoggle." 

The  editorial  comments  of  the  New 
York  Times  were  answered  directly  to- 
day by  an  Alaskan  whose  efforts  to  pro- 
vide low-cost  hydropower  for  America 
through  Rampart  Dam  have  been  out- 
standing. Alaska's  distinguished  junior 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening.  In  his  letter 
to  the  editor,  the  Senator  wrote: 
Letters  to  the  Editor  op  the  Times  :  Grtjen- 
ING  Backs  Hydropower  for  Rampart 

To  the  Edttor: 

As  your  March  8  editorial  on  Rampart  Dam 
refers  to  me  by  name  as  one  who  cheered 
a  recently  released  Interior  Department  re- 
port. I  hope  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  comment. 

The  only  possible  explanation  for  your 
characterization  of  Rampart  Dam  as  the 
"world's  biggest  boondoggle"  is  that  the 
Times  has  not  attempted  to  get  the  facts. 

Would  the  Times  have  described  Grand 
Coulee  as  a  boondoggle?  Or  Boulder  Dam? 
Or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority?  Your 
disdainful  dismissal  of  the  importance  to 
consumers  of  low-cost  power  from  Rampart 
completely  ignores  advances  in  economic 
progress  and  standards  of  living  accompany- 
ing successful  development  of  hydropower 
for  public  benefit. 

benefit   to  nation 

Not  only  Alaska,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
will  benefit  from  low-cost  power  from  Ram- 
part. The  Federal  Power  Commission  pre- 
dicts that  power  needs  of  the  American 
people  In  1980  will  be  2K  times  the  amount 
required  in  1964.  To  meet  this  onrushlng 
increase  in  demand,  Rampart's  5  million  kilo- 
watts will  supply  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total.  Although  Rampart  Is  big,  It  is  also 
necessary. 

Four  years  of  Intensive  study  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  agencies,  public  and 
private,  have  brought  Rampart  to  the  point 
where  a  definite  report  should  be  available 
later  this  year. 

You  refer  to  the  analysis  now  being  made 
by  the  Natural  Resources  Council.  Why  not 
wait  before  jumping  to  half-baked  conclu- 
sions? 


Your  reference  to  Rampart  as  "the  world's 
biggest  sinkhole  for  public  funds"  ignores 
that  all  these  great  hydro  projects  are  fully 
amortized,  principal  and  Interest,  from  the 
revenues  for  the  power  generated.  The  bil- 
lion dollars  which  you  Italicize  in  your  horror 
is  an  Investment  which  will  be  more  than 
repaid,  for  In  addition  to  repayment  of  funds 
advanced  is  the  Income  from  taxable  Indus- 
tries and  taxable  employees. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  marketabil- 
ity of  Rampart's  power  has  been  given  not 
only  by  Development  and  Resources  Corpo- 
ration under  supervision  of  the  respected 
David  Lilienthal  In  a  study  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  by  private  consultants,  but 
now  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  That 
answer  is  "Yes." 

As  to  supposed  superiority  of  alternative 
sources  of  power,  the  same  studies  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  Rampart  power  will  be 
cheaper  than  nuclear  energy,  coal-fired  steam 
plants,  natural  gas  or  oil  or  any  other  Alaskan 
hydro  project.  If  resource  conservation  and 
low  power  costs  are  Important,  Rampart  Is 
Incomparably  better  than  the  widespread  de- 
struction and  excessive  costs  of  suggested  al- 
ternatives. 

Construction  of  Rampart  can  be  expected 
to  result  in  significant  Increases  in  produc- 
tion of  migratory  fowl,  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  fish,  as  has  happened  at  other  projects. 
The  Times  estimates  of  losses  of  migratory 
fowl,  animals,  and  salmon  appear  to  be  those 
calculated  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  people 
of  Alaska  have  suffered  too  often  from  egre- 
gious errors  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Our  once  great  salmon  fishery  resources  de- 
clined so  that  in  1959,  the  last  year  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  control,  it  had  reached  the  low- 
est point  in  60  years.  Under  State  manage- 
ment the  salmon  runs  have  Improved  sub- 
stantially, a  difficult  task  after  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  mismanagement. 

GROUPS    IN    OPPOSITION 

Again,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  would 
have  performed  a  grave  disservice  to  Alaska 
when,  in  1957,  these  groups  opposed  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  Kenal 
moose  range.  Fortunately  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed. These  organizations  then  sounded 
alarms  about  the  damage  and  destruction 
this  would  visit  upon  the  moose,  in  the  same 
vein  as  the  cacophony  now  heard  against 
Rampart. 

When,  over  these  protests,  but  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  moose 
range  was  partially  opened  to  leasing,  the 
moose  fiourlshed.  Far  from  damaging  the 
habitat  for  moose,  the  incidental  lumber 
clearing  enhanced  it. 

Rampart  will  bring  wildlife  resource  In- 
creases, and  we  rejoice  that  this  can  occur 
simultaneously  with  increased  prosperity  for 
the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  Nation. 
Ernest  GRtrENiNC, 
U.S.  Senator  From  Alaska. 

Washington,  March  12,  1965. 


Tax  Cat  and  Utility  Rate  Redactions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Co.  for  1964  points 
out  that  in  November  1964  the  company 


was  able  to  announce  a  rate  reduction 
totaling  $2  million.  This  rate  cut,  the 
third  in  slightly  over  2  years,  was  cred- 
ited by  the  President  of  the  company,  El- 
lis  C.  Maxcy,  to  the  Federal  income  tax 
reduction  enacted  by  Congress  in  1964. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut 
Light  &  Power  Co.  shows  a  comparable 
rate  reduction  due  to  the  tax  revision. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
tax  cut  had  such  a  direct  influence  In 
reducing  rates,  thereby  freeing  more 
funds  of  individuals  and  corporations 
for  general  use  in  the  economy. 


Foarth  Annaal  Governmental  Affairs 
Seminar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

4,        Wednesday,  March  17. 1965  ■ 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  fourth  annual  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Seminar,  sponsored  by  the  Capitol 
Hill  chapter  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  proved  once  again  to  be  a 
fine  success  this  year. 

Some  150  Jaycee  delegates — many  of 
them  winners  of  governmental  affairs 
contests  in  their  own  States — came 
to  our  Capital  from  44  States  to  learn 
firsthand  some  of  the  operations  of  the 
three  branches  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  fine  way  to  provide 
young  leaders  in  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate,  with  Members  and 
with  officials  of  various  executive  depart- 
ments, in  discussions  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  major  legislation  and  other  vital 
issues  now  facing  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  with  Congressman  Charles  Joel- 
soN,  of  New  Jersey,  Thomas  Curtis,  of 
Missouri,  and  Barber  Conable,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  on  a  panel  to  discuss  the  mer- 
its of  the  economic  opportunity  program. 
Panels  such  as  this  and  others  on  cru- 
cial subjects  gave  Jaycees  an  insight  into 
the  complexity  of  major  problems,  en- 
abling them  to  impart  what  they  have 
learned  to  fellow  members  in  Jaycee 
chapters  around  the  country. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  this  week- 
long  seminar  were  panels  on  medicare 
and  related  medical  assistance  legisla- 
tion; the  general  aid  to  education  bill; 
the  proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures  and  congressional 
districts;  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  oth- 
ers. 

Among  other  features  of  this  program 
was  a  briefing  on  foreign  affairs  by  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  George  Ball,  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr. 
Thomas  Mann;  addresses  by  Senator  Jo- 
seph MoNTOYA,  of  New  Mexico;  by  Dr. 
Wilbur  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,   and    Welfare;    Senator    Birch 
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Bayh  of  Indiana;  Senater  Peter  Domi- 
NicK,  of  Colorado,  at  the  Aiuiual  Awards 
Night  banquet;  and  a  special  question 
and  answer  session  with  Senator  Robert 
p  Kennedy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  Capitol  Hill  Jaycees 
on  their  enlightening  seminar  and  to 
commend  particularly  John  V.  "Skip" 
Maraney,  the  chapter's  president;  Mike 
Vandeveer,  the  seminar's  general  chair- 
man; and  Argyll  Campbell,  press  sec- 
retary to  the  Democratic  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BogcsI,  for 
their  outstanding  efforts  to  make  this 
fine  program  a  continuing  success. 

In  addition,  I  commend  my  con- 
stituent, H.  Oliver  Welch,  of  Atlanta, 
assistant  national  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Seminar,  for  his  con- 
tribution. 
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Tribute  to  Oscar  G.  Mayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILLINOIS     ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
sadness  the  passing  March  5  of  Mr.  Oscar 
G.  Mayer,  one  of  Chicago's  most  dynamic 
business  leaders  and  one  of  our  city's 
most  public-spirited  citizens. 

Over  a  span  of  half  a  century,  Mr. 
Mayer  proved  himself  an  innovator  in 
industry,  a  friend  of  the  consumer,  and 
a  benefactor  of  the  public. 

Under  his  leadership,  Oecar  Mayer  & 
Co.  revolutionized  the  marketing  of  meat 
products.  Mr.  Mayer  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  packaging  of  processed  meats  and  in- 
troduced modern  methods  that  ushered 
in  the  age  of  self-service  meat  purchas- 
ing. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  at  age  76,  Mr. 
Mayer  maintained  his  oflBce  at  1241  Sedg- 
wick Street  on  Chicago's  near  North  Side. 
He  was  born  in  an  apartment  at  that  ad- 
dress in  1888.  Downstairs,  his  father,  the 
late  Oscar  P.  Mayer,  an  immigrant  from 
Bavaria,  and  two  imcles,  Gottfried  and 
Max,  operated  a  small  sausage  business. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Har- 
vard University,  with  honors,  in  1909, 
Oscar  G.  Mayer  returned  to  join  the 
growing  family  business.  As  processing 
plant  superintendent,  vice  president  of 
operations,  president,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  in  later  years,  Mr.  Mayer  in- 
spired the  dramatic  growth  of  that  tiny 
neighborhood  sausage  market  into  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  meat  processing 
Anns. 

He  was  regarded  in  the  industry  as  an 
early  and  tireless  advocate  of  research 
and  development,  before  that  term  was 
generally  accepted  in  management  cir- 
<^es.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute  from  1924  to 
1928. 

Mr.  Mayer  was  named  one  of  Chicago's 
"Outstanding  100  Citizens."  In  a 
pamphlet  titled  "A  Plan  for  Living,"  he 
summed  up  his  philosophy:  "Lifelong 
personal    development,    generous    con- 
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sideration  for  others,  due  service  to 
society." 

As  a  servant  of  society,  he  lent  his 
talents  to  civic  improvement  programs 
and  to  education.  He  was  president  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  from  1938  to  1940.  He 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  for  6  years,  including  2  years  as 
board  president.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Beloit  College  for  9  years,  and  a  life 
ti-ustee  of  that  institution  since  1953. 
His  contributions  to  education  were  rec- 
ognized with  his  receipt  of  honorary  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
St.  Ambrose  College  and  Beloit  College, 
and  a  Centennial  Award  from  North- 
western University. 

As  an  industrialist  and  as  a  citizen, 
Mr.  Mayer  gave  richly  to  his  century. 
His  was  a  full  and  fruitful  life.  As  an 
innovator  and  as  an  educator,  he  also 
left  a  generous  endowment  to  the  future. 
I  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
grieving  family,  knowing  that  their  loss 
will  be  shared  by  the  many  friends  and 
associates  and  citizens  who  knew  him 
and  his  work. 


Leon  M.  Huntress,  New  Hampshire  Writer, 
Stimulates  Thoughts  on  Freedom  and 
Individual  Duty  in  Contemporary 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
well  to  be  reminded  from  time  to  time 
that  our  society,  composed  of  individuals 
exercising  free  choices,  can  never  be  any 
better  than  the  best  of  the  siun  total  of 
all  these  myriad  choices.  And  that, 
therefore,  the  majority  of  these  indi- 
vidual decisions  must  be  based  on  stand- 
ards of  mutual  respect  for  each  other 
and  for  each  other's  tastes  and  wishes, 
if  the  country  itself  is  to  keep  to  its  ideals. 
Too  many  people  abuse  freedom  by  using 
it  as  a  license. 

I  am  drawn  to  this  comment  by  a 
striking  column  written  by  Mr.  Leon  M. 
Huntress  and  published  recently  in  the 
Plymouth,  N.H.,  Record.  It  is  good 
writing  and  makes  good  reading.  We 
should  not  forget  the  words  of  Lord  Ac- 
ton. I  offer  it  for  the  Record  with  my 
highest  recommendation: 

From  the  Side  of  the  Rom> 
(By  Leon  M.  Huntress) 

At  about  the  time  of  life  when  his  observer 
was  beginning  to  take  notice  of  some  of  the 
things  about  him,  there  passed  Into  eternity 
a  most  unusual  Individual.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  our  age,  then  and  now.  His 
name  was  Lord  Acton,  an  English  historian, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  deeply  learned  men 
of  his  time,  and  he  has  long  been  remembered 
for  his  Influence  upon  others.  A  devout 
member  of  the  Roman  Church,  he  appeared 
at  the  Ecvunenical  Congress  In  1870,  when  a 
great  crisis  arose  over  the  promulgation  by 
Pius  IX  of  the  dogma  of  papwil  InfaillblUty. 


Lord   Acton   opposed   the   prc^)06ltion   with 
considerable  vigor,  but  lost. 

He  was  possessed  of  great  ability  In  teach- 
ing history,  with  a  remarkable  capacity  to 
study.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man 
afllairs,  not  a  bookworm.  Little  came  from 
the  pen  of  Lord  Acton;  his  very  learning 
seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way.  He  knew 
too  much,  and  his  literary  conscience  was  too 
acute  for  him  to  write  easily.  His  copiousness 
of  information  overloaded  his  literary  style. 
He  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  preparation 
of  writing  the  history  of  freedom,  accumu- 
lating over  25,000  note  cards  of  materials. 
The  work  never  appeared  in  print — it  has 
been  called  the  greatest  book  never  written. 

However,  Lord  Acton  made  his  mark  upon 
his  time  with  his  concept  of  freedom.  There 
are  problems  confronting  a  writer  of  any  de- 
gree who  seeks  to  discourse  upon  the  subject. 
Some  call  it  "peace  of  mind,"  if  only  for  the 
common  tendency  to  identify  "true"  freedom 
with  wisdom,  virtue,  holiness,  and  other  spir- 
itxial  goods.  Conditions  of  life  in  a  free  so- 
ciety by  no  means  guarantee  such  peace  of 
mind,  any  more  than  they  do  goodness  or 
happiness.  The  freedom  to  pursue  ovir  own 
good  in  our  own  way  Implies  the  constant 
possibility  of  lazy,  unintelligent,  evil,  or  fatal 
choices. 

Lord  Acton  saw  freedom  of  conscience  as 
the  very  essence  of  freedom,  which  in  hla 
well-known  definition,  he  summed  up  as  "the 
assurance  that  every  man  shall  be  protected 
In  doing  that  which  he  believes  to  be  his 
duty  against  the  Influence  of  authority  and 
majorities,  custom  and  opinion."  That  Is 
a  very  large  area  in  which  to  operate,  and 
there  are  many  calculated  risks.  Innumera- 
ble Individuals  substitute  the  word  "privi- 
lege" for  the  word  "duty"  in  Lord  Acton's 
aphorism,  and  thereby  we  acquire  problems. 
Occasionally,  we  hear  a  citizen  declaim  about 
his  constitutional  rights  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may:  never  mind  other  people. 
It  Is,  of  covirse,  a  man's  right  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  In  public  but  others  have  a 
similar  guarantee  or  protection  that  their 
rights  shall  not  be  destroyed  in  the  process. 
The  bystanders  need  not  be  annoyed  by  the 
unseemly  behavior  of  the  freedom  lover. 

Others  spend  much  time  and  effort  seek- 
ing to  Improve  the  status  of  freedom  In 
others.  Crusaders  espouse  campaigns  to 
emancipate  their  brothers  from  the  domina- 
tion of  t3n^nny.  Senator  Goldwater,  within 
recent  memory,  promised  his  countr3rmen  an 
existence  free  from  interference  by  their 
Government.  Taken  in  or  out  of  context,  the 
kids  at  Hampton  Beach  last  Labor  Day 
seemed  to  take  him  at  his  word.  By  the  way, 
whatever  happened  to  all  those  youngsters 
who  became  heroic  martyrs  by  receiving  fines 
and  Jail  sentences,  which  they  promptly  ap- 
pealed? One  has  not  heard  If  justice  was 
actually  meted  out  to  them  in  finality.  Pre- 
sumably, they  are  proudly  displaying  their 
service  stripes  and  polishing  up  for  next  La- 
bor Day. 

These  guarantees  of  freedom  from  restraint 
held  out  before  people  are  attractive,  but 
there  are  dangerous  aspects  Involved.  Some 
30  years  ago,  when  the  Japanese  invaded 
China,  they  paid  special  attention  to  the 
opliun  traffic,  legalizing  and  encouraging  it 
throughout  the  occupied  areas,  making  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  their  subjects  to  become 
addicts.  The  Germans  did  the  same  thing 
with  vodka  in  occupied  Poland.  During  re- 
cent dictatorships  in  Cuba,  whenever  the  se- 
cret police  foresee  an  uprising,  any  expres- 
sion of  protest  or  cry  of  independent  wlU, 
there  are  announced  programs  of  Indecent 
films  in  the  Havana  theaters,  to  txirn  men's 
minds  to  other  things. 

It  is  possible  to  corrupt  the  majority  of  a 
nation,  perhaps  of  a  whole  region;  to  de- 
moralize millions  of  people  by  making  life 
easy  for  them,  so  that  they  forget  to  use 
their  brains.  The  emperors  of  Rome  needed 
no  secret  police,  because  they  supplied  the 
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populace  with  free  meals,  frequent  gifts  of 
money,  and  great  spectacles  In  the  Colos- 
seum. 

A  subject  which  has  consumed  the  atten- 
tion of  thinkers  for  centuries  has  been  that 
of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  power  which 
can  be  legitimately  exercised  by  society  over 
the  individual.  The  struggle  between  liberty 
and  authority  is  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  In  the  portions  of  history  with  which 
we  are  earliest  familiar,  particularly  In 
Greece,  Rome,  and  England.  In  those  olden 
times,  this  contest  was  between  subjects,  or 
some  classes  of  subjects,  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  evolution  of  our  present  state  of 
society,  we  regretfully  observe  a  widely  held 
notion  that  the  people  have  no  need  to  limit 
their  power  over  themselves.  It  seems  to 
have  a  considerable  vogue  these  days,  but  in  . 
philosophical  theories,  as  well  as  in  persons, 
success  discloses  faults  and  inflrmities  which 
failure  might  have  concealed  from  observa- 
tion. The  low  estate  of  private  and  public 
morals,  disrespect  for  constituted  authority, 
weakening  of  the  family  structure,  the  eleva- 
tion of  sex  as  a  subject  of  visual  and  audio 
communications,  the  trend  In  women's  at- 
tire, the  degeneration  of  popular  mxislc,  and 
the  dance — to  mention  but  a  few  factors — 
have  produced  a  strange  set  of  standards  in 
the  name  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

Not  the  least  doubtful  is  any  American  of 
the  prospects  for  continued  material  success 
of  this  great  Nation.  But  our  democracy 
can  never  prove  itself  beyond  critical  censure 
until  Its  citizens  Improve  the  moral  atmos- 
phere by  positive  action,  after  carefully  re- 
examining the  basic  principles  upon  which 
our  liberties  and  freedcnns  were  established. 

Febbuabt  25,  1065. 
Mr.  Leon  M.  Huntress, 
Plymouth  Record, 
Plymouth,  NJl. 

Dear  Mr.  Huntress:  As  you  know,  I  am  a 
regular  reader  of  youi  column,  and  I  always 
enjoy  It.  Particularly  enjoyed  the  one  on 
February  4.  discussing  Lord  Acton.  I  fre- 
quently quote  him  on  the  point  that  "all 
power  corrupts  and  absolute  p©wer  corrupts 
absolutely." 

The  more  I  serve  here  in  Washington,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  this  concept  is 
true.  There  is  today,  in  my  opinion,  a  dan- 
gerous lack  of  appreciation  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  are  losing  individual  freedom. 
Your  comments  on  some  of  the  reasons  for 
this  are  perceptive  and  ones  with  which  I 
am  in  agreement. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your 
excellent  essay. 

Regards  and  best  wishes. 

James  C.  C?leveland, 

Afem ber  of  Congress. 


A  Statement  in  Defense  of  the  State  of 
Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  17. 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress joined  the  Nation  in  commemora- 
tion of  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  docu- 
ments— the  second  inaugural  address  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  ad- 
dress contains  some  remarkable  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "Let  us  Judge 
not  that  we  be  not  judged."    And  he  also 


urged  that  we  "bind  up  the  Nation's 
wovmds." 

This  theme  has  been  much  on  the  mind 
of  Alabama  citizens  these  last  few  weeks. 
Whatever  we  may  have  felt  about  events 
in  our  State  and  around  the  country, 
most  of  us  have  thought  that  protesta- 
tions and  explanations  might  only  serve 
to  further  arouse  emotion  and  contribute 
to  further  violence.  We  have  sought  to 
act  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  rea- 
sonable understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sat  here  for  some 
days  listening  to  my  colleagues  belittle 
my  State  and  accuse  the  good  people 
of  my  State  of  all  manner  of  evil.  It 
seems  imperative,  therefore,  that  some 
statement  in  the  defense  of  the  great 
State  of  Alabama  be  made. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  from  the  very 
beginning  that  I  believe  wholeheartedly 
in  the  right  of  all  qualified  citizens,  not 
only  to  register,  but  also  to  cast  a  vote 
on  election  day.  This  right  is  basic  to 
the  freedom  that  we  enjoy  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  anything  less  than  a  full  and 
equal  right  to  vote  by  all  qualified  citi- 
zens cannot  be  tolerated. 

Yes,  I  support  the  right  of  qualified 
American  citizens  to  vote.  If  that  right 
is  not  otherwise  clear,  it  is  unmistak- 
ably stated  as  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  says,  "The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

Furthermore,  I  consider  it  deplorable 
that  in  some  States,  due  to  various  but 
real  conditions,  this  right  has  been  slow 
to  develop  into  fruition.  More  of  our 
people  should  qualify  as  voters.  I  make 
no  defense  of  every  personal  action  in 
Alabama  over  the  past  few  das^. 
Violence  in  whatever  form  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  this  country.  And  I  join 
with  other  concerned  citizens  everjnvhere 
in  calling  for  an  end  to  violence. 

From  this  point,  then,  there  are  two 
matters  to  consider:  First,  what  do  we 
in  Alabama  wish  to  say  to  the  Nation  at 
this  particular  time;  and  second,  how  do 
we  best  proceed  from  here  to  assure  that 
American  citizens  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Lincoln  told  us:  "Let  us  judge  not  that 
we  be  not  judged."  Let  us  be  careful  that 
in  our  eagerness  to  see  a  better  applica- 
tion of  what  we  consider  to  be  justice  for 
citizens,  we  avoid  using  a  different  set  of 
standards  according  to  our  special  pur- 
poses of  the  moment.  Let  us  be  careful, 
before  we  react  emotionally  to  newspaper 
headlines,  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
factual  knowledge,  and  that  we  find  in 
our  hearts  the  appropriate  mixing  of 
understanding  and  indignation. 

On  Monday  evening  of  this  week,  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  spoke 
to  the  Nation  on  this  very  issue,  a  group 
of  demonstrators,  most  of  whom  came 
from  outside  the  State,  congregated  in 
the  capital  city  of  Alabama  on  a  major 
street  and  caused  a  delay  in  the  transit 
of  an  ambulance  with  red  light  flashing 
which  was  at  that  time  on  an  emergency 
mission.  I  do  not  prefer  to  think  that 
the  responsible  citizens  of  this  country 
want  to  dismiss  this  incident,  and  others 
like  It,  for  the  reason  that  it  occurs  In 
Alabama,  while  these  same  citizens  might 
feel  difiFerently  if  the  same  kind  of  event 


should  occur  in  the  capital  city  of  some 
other  State.  What,  for  example,  might 
be  the  reaction  of  responsible  citizens  n 
outside  street  demonstrators,  for  what- 
ever cause,  might  stop  an  ambulance  on 
a  major  street  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  or  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah?  i 
believe  that  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  ques- 
tion which  Americans  might  ask  of  them- 
selves. 

We  might  also  ask  where  were  the  cries 
of  indignation  when  police  in  this  city  of 
Washington  found  it  necessary  to  bodily 
remove  demonstrators  from  the  middle 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  Saturday,  or 
from  the  Capitol  Building  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  or  from  the  Attorney  General's 
oflBce  last  week?  Can  it  be  that  we  have 
unknowingly  set  up  one  set  of  values  for 
one  area  of  our  country  and  quite  another 
for  the  remainder? 

All  of  us  will  agree  that  the  key  to  the 
American  right  to  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion and  protest  is  responsibility.  Rea- 
sonable men  assume  that  a  responsible 
demonstration  by  individuals  acting  re- 
sponsibly is  to  be  honored.  But  how  easy 
it  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween responsibility  and  irresponsibility, 
when  we  are  far  from  the  scene.  And 
how  quickly  the  distinction  becomes  clear 
when  one's  own  freedom  to  move  through 
a  hallway,  or  along  Permsylvania  Avenue, 
is  afifected. 

The  cause  of  citizen  rights  is  an  honor- 
able cause.  When  this  cause  is  adulter- 
ated by  the  irresponsible  behavior  of 
persons  who  come  as  strangers,  it  does 
not  seem  too  much  to  ask  that  this  be 
recognized  for  what  it  is.  The  hearts 
of  Americans  are  given  over  to  the  re- 
dress of  grievances,  wherever  the  need 
may  arise.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
Alabama  asks  today  that  the  country  try 
to  look  beyond  the  emotion  of  the  news- 
paper headlines  and  try  to  recognize 
irresponsibility  from  a  distance,  and  not 
be  too  quick  to  judge  Alabama  from  afar 
by  one  standard,  waiting  to  recognize 
irresponsibility  only  when  it  arrives  on 
Permsylvania  Avenue  so  that  it  may  be 
judged  by  another  standard  there. 

The  city  of  Selma  in  Alabama  is  not  a 
part  of  the  congressional  district  which 
I  have  been  elected  to  represent.  In- 
cluded In  the  six  counties  which  I  do . 
represent  are  some  in  which  many  citi- 
zens have  not  so  far  registered  to  vote. 
This  condition  has  been  considered  un- 
fortunate by  many  citizens  of  both  races, 
and  procedures  have  been  established  to 
correct  the  problem.  More  persons  are 
new  registering  in  all  six  coimties  of  Ala- 
bama's First  Congressional  District.  I 
hope  it  will  continue.  And  I  believe  it 
will  continue  if  those  who  are  truly  con- 
cerned act  in  good  faith.  The  danger  of 
today  is  that  emotions  are  running  too 
high.  Just  as  the  emotions  in  Cook 
County,  111.,  might  nm  high  If  persons 
from  Alabama  should  demonstrate  in  the 
streets  to  enforce  fair  election  procedures 
and  an  honest  coimt  of  the  votes,  per- 
sons in  Alabama  react  with  emotion 
when  they  find  that  people  come  in  from 
other  States  to  do  eversrthing  they  can  to 
provoke  violence  under  the  protection  of 
national  sympathy  and  imder  the  cloak 
of  "nonviolence."  Mr.  Speaker,  a  per- 
son cannot  understand  until  he  has 
stood  in  a  policeman's  shoes  and  been 
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spat  upon  and  cursed  In  undertones  by 
a  "nonviolent"  demonstrator. 

If  the  scars  of  these  past  few  weeks 
are  not  too  deep,  if  the  wounds  can  be 
bound  up,  Alabama  will  continue  its 
progress  in  expanding  the  right  to  vote. 
I  wish  very  much  that  I  might  have  the 
honor  to  act  as  host  for  many  Americans 
who  could  in  good  faith  undertake  to 
visit  Alabama.  There  they  will  find  per- 
sons who  also  feel  concern,  people  who 
think,  act,  and  behave  very  much  like 
the  concerned,  honest,  and  responsible 
folks  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
thousands  of  other  American  conununi- 
ties. 

What,  then,  was  the  problem?  The 
problem  is  the  heat  of  emotion  brought 
upon  us  by  the  two  extremes — those  who 
believe  that  any  action  can  be  excused 
in  the  advancement  of  an  objective  or 
in  the  prevention  of  it. 

We  ask  for  your  understanding,  my 
colleagues;  we  ask  you  to  read  the  fine 
print  as  well  as  the  headlines.  We  ask 
you  to  consider  the  action  of  wave  upon 
wave  of  demonstrators  in  the  light  of 
advances  made  in  our  State;  we  ask  you 
to  consider  who  the  people  are  who  have 
used  moderation  in  their  approach  to 
the  problems  confronting  this  Nation  of 
ours  today.  For  the  courts  had  rxiled  in 
favor  of  the  demands  of  the  Negroes, 
registration  was  proceeding,  there  was 
good  communication  between  the  races. 
But  still  the  hordes  of  demonstrators 
came. 

How  long  must  a  people  bear  the  con- 
tinued abuse  and  insults?  Having  made 
their  point  they  were  unwilling  to  with- 
draw. They  have  found  a  good  horse 
and  they  are  riding  it  to  death,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  conseauences. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  wrote: 

What  is  the  spirit  of  moderation?  It  is 
the  temper  which  does  not  press  a  partisan 
advantage  to  its  bitter  end,  which  can  under- 
stand and  will  respect  the  other  side,  which 
feels  a  unity  between  all  citizens — real  and 
not  the  fictitious  product  of  propaganda, 
which  recognizes  their  common  fate  and 
their  common  aspirations — In  a  word,  which 
has  faith  in  the  sacredness  of  the  Individual. 

Having  stated  what  I,  as  an  Ala- 
bamian,  want  to  say  to  the  Nation  today, 
let  us  turn  now  to  the  question  of  how  we 
might  best  proceed  from  here  so  as  to  as- 
sure more  American  citizens  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  became 
law  on  July  2,  1964,  just  a  little  over  9 
months  ago.  As  we  all  know,  the  debate 
over  the  legislation  raged  across  the  Na- 
tion for  many  months.  In  every  con- 
gressional district  of  the  land,  there  were 
protagonists  and  antagonists.  Some,  in 
their  strong  feeling,  said  that  this  legis- 
lation would  solve  our  problems,  that  it 
would  bring  the  matter  oif  the  streets 
and  into  the  courts.  Others,  including 
many  in  the  South,  felt  that  many  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  may  have  been  unconsti- 
tutional. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  became  law,  and  though  many  In 
the  South  found  serious  fault  with  It.  ef- 
forts began  in  good  faith  to  comply  with 
Its  provisions.  j  j 

Specifically  with  regat-d  to  voting 
rights,  a  Federal  judge  In  MobUe,  Ala., 
on  February  4  of  this  year  ordered  under 


the  new  law  that  all  persons  in  Dallas 
County  in  which  Selma  is  located,  who 
could  read  and  write  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  register  and  to  vote  by  the 
next  election.  The  court  order  also  stip- 
ulated that  if  all  who  wished  to  register 
by  July  1965,  were  not  registered,  the 
court  would  proceed  to  do  it. 

Furthermore,  the  people  of  Dallas 
County  were  prepared  to  proceed  with 
compliance,  and  in  fact,  went  to  some 
pains  to  call  attention  to  their  situation 
as  a  demonstration  of  good  faith,  and  as 
an  effort  at  the  kind  of  communication 
which  might  have  averted  subsequent 
problems. 

But  for  purposes  which  I  will  leave  for 
others  to  determine,  groups  outside  Ala- 
bama proceeded  with  6  weeks  of  irre- 
sponsible and  well  publicized  demon- 
strations which  have  resulted  in  tragedy, 
death,  and  greater  frictions  than  existed 
before. 

The  emotional  strength  of  these  events 
has  been  so  considerable  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  we  are 
told  ordinarily  seeks  to  "reason  to- 
gether" with  people  in  search  of  a  con- 
sensus, told  the  Nation  on  Monday  night 
this  week  that  there  must  be  "no  com- 
promise." Forsaldng  the  spirit  of  mod- 
eration of  which  Judge  Hand  so  effec- 
tively wrote,  the  President  has  evidently 
joined  those  who  feel  that  extremism  in 
this  case  is  a  virtue. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  proposed  new  legis- 
lation to  set  up  Federal  registrars  for 
voting  in  all  elections. 

The  question  all  Americans,  not  just 
those  of  us  from  Southern  States,  should 
ask  themselves,  is  twofold :  First,  is  it  now 
time  to  strike  off  again  in  this  direction; 
and  second,  if  so,  how  far  do  we  go? 
How  far  can  we  go  in  centralization  of 
Government  authority  imder  conditions 
of  emotionalism?  And  how  much  un- 
emotional restraint  might  be  wise? 

Let  me  express  my  feeling  that  at  this 
point,  9  months  after  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  6  weeks 
after  an  Alabama  judge  has  issued  orders 
which  would  redress  the  grievances  of 
Dallas  County  Negroes,  it  is  far  too  early 
to  act,  based  on  emotionalism  arising  out 
of  those  grievances,  in  a  way  which 
might  be  considered  unwise  in  the  after- 
light of  calm  consideration. 

We  respect  the  law.  In  fact,  I  carmot 
put  it  too  strongly  that  I  believe  the 
whole  key  to  the  civil  rights  situation  is 
respect  for  the  law.  Street  demonstra- 
tions have,  as  their  underlying  element, 
an  unhealthy  disrespect  for  law.  Surely 
to  rush  into  the  enactment  of  new  law, 
under  the  pressure  of  emotion  surround- 
ing the  disrespect  for  existing  law,  can- 
not bring  about  a  real  solution. 

The  heart  of  the  President's  proposal 
on  voting  rights  is  enforcement  by  di- 
rect Federal  action,  a  more  rigid  Federal 
enforcement  than  exists  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Since  Alabama  Is  already  In  the  midst 
of  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  in  a  way  which  would  seem  to 
assure  full  voting  rights,  American  citi- 
zens should  ask  themselves  If  the  price 
for  the  new  law  might  be  too  high. 

If,  as  the  President  says,  we  should  act 
In  this  matter  with  no  hesitation  and 


no  compromise,  then  we  should  at  least 
consider  that  we  may  be  paying  a  price 
approximately  equivalent  to  our  Federal 
system  of  Government  for  a  new  law 
which  may  be  uimecessary. 

If  it  is  thought  to  be  necessary  to  give 
this  kind  of  enforcement  power  to  the 
National  Government,  enforcement 
which  would  Involve  local  elections,  then 
what  stands  in  the  way  of  similar  Na- 
tional Government  enforcement  of  any 
other  aspect  of  our  lives  whether  it  be 
the  operation  of  our  schools,  the  main- 
tenance of  local  streets,  or  the  choice  of 
books  for  our  libraries? 

Apparently,  my  view  represents  a  mi- 
nority so  far  as  the  Nation  is  concerned. 
A  voting  law  will  surely  be  approved  with 
an  overwhelming  majority.  And  as  be- 
fore, Alabama  and  the  South  will  make 
every  effort  to  comply. 

But  I  want  to  express  my  feeling  that 
our  country  may  be  in  trouble.  If  there 
Is  any  lesson  of  history  worth  giving  our 
attention,  it  is  that  when  any  nation 
stands  up  to  applaud,  again  and  again, 
the  giving  over  of  greater  and  greater 
centralized  authority  to  its  national  gov- 
ernment, and  when  with  every  passing 
month  the  people  of  a  free  nation  seem 
more  and  more  eager  to  take  responsi- 
bility out  of  their  own  hands  and  give  it 
over  to  the  federal  government,  paying 
less  and  less  heed  to  words  of  caution 
and  restraint  from  a  shrinking  minority, 
then  that  free  nation  has  trouble  lurking 
on  the  horizon. 

Thoughtful  people  might  say,  "Well, 
State  and  local  responsibility  must  be 
superseded  when  it  falls  to  meet  Its  rea- 
sonable obligations,  if  justice  is  to  be 
done." 

Let  me  contend  that  there  is  another 
alternative.  And  that  is  to  work  ever 
more  to  develop  and  foster  local  responsi- 
bility; to  recognize  the  need  for  leader- 
ship, and  to  build  It— in  this  case,  to 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  moderation  in- 
stead of  to  stifle  it;  to  recognize  progress 
where  it  exists,  and  encourage  It  rather 
than  penalize  it  as  we  are  about  to  do. 

The  headlong  rush  to  establish  Federal 
enforcers  Is  an  irreversible  act.  This 
authority,  once  established,  will  not  be 
revoked.    It  can  only  be  expanded. 

The  trend,  however,  appears  inevi- 
table, and  is  due  in  large  part  to  an  emo- 
tional public  misreading  of  the  signs  and 
to  a  departure  from  Abraham  Lincoln's 
wise  caution  to  which  we  gave  great  hon- 
or at  the  Capitol  Building  only  a  few 
short  days  ago:  "Let  us  judge  not  that 
we  be  not  judged." 


Salute  to  SL  Patrick  and  the  American 
Irish 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
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following  salute  to  St.  Patrick  and  to 
the  American  Irish. 

It  was  all  of  2,000  years  ago  that  Cato 
the  Elder  said: 

The  Celts  devote  themselves  mainly  to  two 
things:  Fighting  and  talking. 

Now  I  do  not  know  if  Cato  was  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  but  the  old 
boy  had  to  be  one  of  the  smartest.  Yet, 
he  neglected  to  mention  one  thing:  The 
Irish  will  fight  with  or  for  almost  any- 
body, but  their  talking  is  chiefly  about 
their  land. 

On  this  glorious  St.  Patrick's  Day,  can 
we  not  be  forgiven  for  dwelling  upon 
Ireland  just  a  bit?  It  has  been  said  that 
blessed  is  he  who  tooteth  his  own  horn; 
if  so,  we  Irish  are  thrice  blessed.  Any- 
way. I  am  not  like  one  of  our  notable 
countrymen,  writer  and  scholar  George 
Moore,  who  once  said  that  his  only  claim 
to  originality  among  Irishmen  was  that 
he  never  made  a  speech.  I  have  made  a 
number,  and  if  the  voters  are  willing,  I 
hope  to  make  a  lot  more. 

The  salute  to  St.  Patrick  follows: 
Salute  to  St.  Patrick 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  during  the 
Irish  potato  famine  the  population  of  Ire- 
land dropped  from  8  to  6  million  people  in 
a  2-year  period;  that  the  Irish  were  totally 
Illiterate  due  to  a  100-year  restriction  of  no 
Irishman  being  able  to  read  or  write — Im- 
posed by  the  British.  They  owned  no  land 
and  paid  rent  to  British  landlords  and  had 
such  small  plots  of  land  that  a  small  potato 
harvest,  a  mud  shack,  and  maybe  a  pig  and 
two  or  three  chickens  represented  their  en- 
tire stake  In  life.  The  Irish  came  to  this 
country  and  were  given  hope  for  a  decent 
life  and,  If  not  for  themselves,  at  least  for 
their  children,  the  opportunity  to  work. 

Well  now.  what  is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin?  What  have  we  Irish  done  for  this 
country?  Have  we  paid  something  on  ac- 
count on  this  enormous  debt  we  owe?  As 
one  of  our  own  was  fond  of  saying,  "Let's 
look  at  the  record." 

Oddly,  even  the  Irish  tend  to  date  their 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  this  country 
from  the  years  immediately  following  the 
great  famine.  True,  better  than  a  million 
and  a  half  Irish  emigrated  In  the  decade 
after  1845,  mostly  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  millions  more  followed  them  up  to  the 
early  IQOO's — so  many  that  there  was  a  say- 
ing, "The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  sculpted  by 
an  Italian  and  donated  by  the  French  to 
welcome  the  Irish  to  the  Dutch  city  of  New 
York." 

But  the  Irish  were  here  nearly  from  the 
start.  It  is  known  that  some  Irish  and 
Scotch  settled  along  the  Merrimack  River  as 
early  as  1634,  and  in  1654  the  ship  Good 
Fellow  arrived  In  Boston  with  400-odd  Irish- 
men— and  even  as  early  as  that  the  Irish 
were  accused  of  trying  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try. They  were  being  accused  of  It  as  late 
as  1960  also. 

The  part  of  the  Irish  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution has.  for  reasons  unknown,  received 
little  attention.  Historically,  the  Revolution 
has  remained  almost  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  English -descended  American.  Yet  this 
Is  by  no  means  Justified.  The  Irish  have  a 
very  solid  claim  to  a  share  In  that  fight. 
How  could  history  Ignore  the  propensity  of 
the  Irish  for  a  rebellion,  particularly  against 
the  Sassenach?  In  the  general  population 
of  the  Colonies,  the  feeling  was  pretty  well 
divided,  tory  and  rebel,  but  among  the  Irish, 
who  were  especially  numerous  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  sympathy  was  rebel  to  a  man. 
In  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  which  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Ireland  could  belong, 
one  legislator  replied  to  a  Crown  question 


on  sympathy  with  the  Americans  by  saying: 
"Where  Irish  hearts  are,  their  hands  are 
also." 

At  that  time,  some  35,000  Irish  were  arriv- 
ing on  these  shores  annually,  and  a  good 
many  got  here  Just  in  time  to  pick  up  a 
musket  in  anger  against  the  minions  of 
bullheaded  George  III. 

Some  estimates  say  that  fully  a  third  of 
Washington's  troops  were  Irish,  old  or  new 
generation,  and  out  of  731  foreign  born  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Line  of  Ireland  Regiment,  361 
hailed  from  the  "ould"  sod.  And  to  anyone 
who  might  say,  "True,  perhaps,  but  no  doubt 
they  were  all  privates,"  you  can  firmly  point 
out  that  16  of  Washington's  general  officers 
were  Irishmen,  most  of  them  members  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  an  open- 
handed  group  which  donated  the  then  enor- 
mous sum  of  150,000  pounds  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause.  And  among  the  illustrious 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  those  brave  days  were 
John  Barry,  generally  called  the  father  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  Gen.  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  a 
broth  of  a  boy  and  a  fighter  beyond  compare. 
And  let  me  here  Inject  a  word  for  the 
Kellys — are  there  any  Kellys  In  the  house? — 
who,  I  must  say,  led  all  the  rest  of  the  Revo- 
lution's muster  rolls  with  695  stalwart  souls. 

And  what  about  the  Sullivans,  a  proud  clan 
to  be  sure?  Well,  five  of  them  were  officers 
in  Washington's  army,  one — John  Sullivan, 
wrote  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence listing  the  wrongs  of  the  British, 
and  among  them  were  a  future  Governor, 
Judge,  and  attorney  general  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  future  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. Incidentally,  three  Irish-born  Ameri- 
cans; namely,  James  Smith,  Matthew  Thorn- 
ton, and  George  Taylor,  were  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Naturally,  I 
could  go  on  about  the  deeds  of  the  clan 
Murphy  also,  but  modesty  forbids  me. 

But  being  that  contradiction  In  terms,  an 
honest  politician,  I  will  add  that  not  every 
page  in  the  Irish  chapters  of  the  Revolution 
was  one  of  glory.  In  all  candor,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  Regiment  did  engage  in  a  bit 
of  a  donnybrook  with  the  authorities,  pro- 
voked by  what  was  then  called  barrel  fever. 
They  rebelled  against  their  officers,  but  not 
against  the  Government.  The  British  heard 
about  It,  and  being  British,  concluded  to 
capitalize  on  the  Irish  disaffection  In  the 
ranks.  So.  they  sent  two  emissaries  Into  the 
rebel  camp  with  a  suggestion  that  they  go 
over  to  the  British.  The  Irish  promptly 
hanged  them  as  spies.  (Somehow,  the  Eng- 
lish never,  never  understood  the  Irish.)  And, 
their  frustrations  happily  removed,  retiu-ned 
vigorously  to  the  fray. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  contributions 
of  two  unsung  heroes  of  Irish  extraction, 
Patrick  O'Flynn,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Hercules  Mulligan — now  there's  a  name  for 
you — of  New  York.  Patrick  was  a  captain  In 
Washington's  army  and  afterward  a  tavern- 
keeper  In  the  manner  of  tavernkeepers  of 
every  era.  He  became  a  confidant  of  the 
first  President,  who  was  not  averse  to  a  dram 
or  two  on  a  wintry  night.  Hercules  Mulligan 
was  Washington's  confidential  agent,  and  in 
1781  furnished  a  tip  that  helped  prevent  the 
general's  capture  by  the  British  on  a  trip  to 
Newport. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  Republic,  the 
Irish  were  on  every  level  of  society — In  the 
professions.  In  business,  and  in  agriculture, 
and  in  one  notable  instance.  In  Inventive  sci- 
ence. It  was  the  son  of  poor  Irish  parents, 
Robert  Fulton,  who  astonished  all  New  York 
back  In  1807  by  setting  forth  on  the  Hudson 
River  in  a  steamboat  that  sped  along  at  the 
frightening  rate  of  5  miles  per  hour.  There 
were  slurs  at  the  time  that,  of  course,  the 
Irish  Invented  the  steamboat — because  they 
so  abhorred  undiluted  water  that  they  wished 
to  cross  It  In  the  least  possible  time.  (Eng- 
lish spite,  undoubtedly,  but  It  is  a  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  at  the  Irish  for  these 
many  years.) 


'TIS  true  the  Irish  will  take  a  drink  now 
and  then,  but  only  If  they  are  alone  or  with 
somebody — and  then  solely  for  medicinal 
purposes.  As  Mark  Twain  once  said,  "Give 
an  Irishman  lager  for  a  month  and  he's  a 
dead  man.  An  Irishman  Is  lined  with  cop- 
per, and  beer  corrodes  it.  But  whisky 
polishes  the  copper  and  Is  the  saving  of  him." 
Nothing  like  going  home  with  a  high  polish, 
either.  (And  there  was  the  proper  Irish 
lady  who  was  asked  at  customs  If  she  had 
anything  to  declare.  "Nlvlr  a  bit,"  said  she. 
"Then,  old  girl,"  demanded  the  customs  In- 
spector, "Just  what's  In  this  bottle?"  "Holy 
water,"  she  said,  "and  bad  cess  to  ye."  "Holy 
water,  eh?"  sneered  the  Inspector,  snUBng 
the  contents.  "Why  this  Is  whisky."  "Palth, 
an*  It's  a  miracle,"  cried  the  lady. 

Of  course,  many  people  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  took  the  whisky  because  their 
wages  included  whisky  as  part  of  the  pay- 
ment. This  was  all  included  in  the  labor 
contractors'  scheme  to  keep  the  Irish  In 
subservience.  The  abject  poverty  in  which 
they  lived  also  made  whisky  a  way  of  help- 
ing the  dreary  living  conditions  and  a  future 
which  to  them  seemed  nonexistent.  It  also 
was  a  solace  for  a  man  who  worked  17  hours 
to  soothe  his  aching  muscles  with  a  drink  or 
two  of  the  hard  stuff. 

And  there's  truth  too  in  the  old  Irish  ad- 
age that  drink  Is  the  good  man's  vice:  some 
of  the  more  notable  tyrants  of  history- 
Cromwell  and  Hitler  are  two  that  come  to 
mlna — were  teetotalers.  An  Irishman's  In- 
stinct tells  him  never  to  trust  a  man  who'll 
not  take  a  social  drink;  and,  as  we  know, 
an  Irishman's  Instinct  Is  well-nigh  infallible 
in  all  important  matters. 

The  Irish  affinity  to  politics,  of  course,  Is 
closely  associated  with  the  name  Tammany 
Hall.  It  seems  incongruous  that  Tammany 
Hall  and  New  York  City  were  dead  set  against 
the  Irish  in  the  early  1800's;  however,  after 
Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  realized 
it  was  the  Irish  affinity  for  hard  work  that 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  build  his  canal, 
and  further  realizing  that  a  drastic  change 
had  to  be  made  in  the  voting  eligibility  re- 
quirements to  make  this  a  truly  great  Amer- 
ica, he  initiated  the  movement  to  bring  the 
Irish  Immigrants  Into  the  Democratic  Party. 
At  the  outset  the  Irish  were  not  eligible  to 
vote  because  of  the  requirement  that  a  voter 
be  a  landowner  and  also  have  14  years'  resi- 
dence in  this  country.  Tanunany  changed 
this  and  made  the  Irishman  of  the  streets 
an  eligible  voter. 

The  swift  and  total  Identity  of  the  Irish 
with  America  was  marked  by  many  and 
marveled  at,  particularly  by  the  English- 
men. One,  a  J.  Kent,  who  traveled  here  just 
after  the  Revolution,  had  this  to  say:  "An 
Irishman,  the  Instant  he  sets  foot  on  Amer- 
ican ground,  becomes  ipso  facto  an  Ameri- 
can; this  was  uniformly  the  case  during  the 
whole  of  the  late  war.  Whilst  Englishmen 
and  Scotsmen  were  regarded  with  Jealousy 
and  distrust,  even  with  the  best  recom- 
mendation of  zeal  and  attachment  to  the 
cause,  a  native  of  Ireland  stood  in  need  of 
no  other  certificate  than  his  brogue — indeed, 
their  conduct  In  the  late  revolution  amply 
Justified  this  favorable  opinion,  for  whilst 
the  Irish  emigrant  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  America  by  sea  and  land,  the  Irish  mer- 
chants labored  to  increase  the  wealth  and 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  country." 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  Irish 
were  not  only  established  In  America  but  in 
some  parts  of  it,  notably  In  the  cities  of  the 
North  and  East,  they  were  becoming  a  power. 
New  York,  of  course,  was  and  Is  the  capital 
of  the  Irish  In  the  United  States,  with  Bos- 
ton, perhaps,  a  close  second  and  Chicago 
running  third.  But  contrary  to  popular 
belief  there  were  many  Irish  In  the  South 
even  before  the  Civil  War,  principally  In  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Galveston,  Savannah,  and 
Charleston.  Quite  a  number  of  them  were 
wealthy  and,  as  Improbable  as  It  seems  In  the 
light  of  Irish  history,  they  were  represented 
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among  the  slaveholding  class  In  coastal 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
This  can  be  explained  by  pointing  out  that 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  then 
was  that  slavery  was  a  natural  disaster,  akin 
to  war  and  pestilence,  and  beyond  human 
ability  to  eradicate  wholly.  However,  In  1839 
Pope  Gregory  declared  slavery  as  being  Im- 
moral. 

Thus  was  It  that  in  the  South,  as  well  as 
In  the  North,  the  Irish  flocked  to  the  colors 
when  the  cannon  boomed  at  Sumter.  There 
were  upward  of  400,000  In  the  Union  Army, 
some  85,000  In  the  Confederate.  And  among 
them  were  figures  who  will  always  live  In 
American  history — Phil  Sheridan,  the  peer- 
less cavalry  leader  who  conquered  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  for  the  North;  George  G. 
Meade,  victor  at  Gettysburg;  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher,  the  exiled  Irish  patriot  who  led  the 
U-iion's  famous  Irish  Brigade,  and  the  war's 
most  colorful  general,  the  incomparable  Phil 
Kearny,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  high  southern 
oflScers,  would  have  won  the  war  early  for 
the  North  had  It  not  been  for  his  untimely 
death. 

Kearny,  I  might  add,  was  the  very  epitome 
of  the  Irish  hero — brave  to  an  Incredible 
degree,  as  handsome  as  he  was  dashing,  a 
scholar  of  high  attainment,  a  noted  wit,  and 
something  of  a  poet.  Quite  a  man  with  the 
ladles,  too.  The  town  of  Kearny,  N.J.,  Is 
named  after  him  and  It  is  a  shame  that  some 
of  our  Irish  historical  societies  haven't  done 
more  to  keep  his  name  alive. 

The  Irish  attitude  toward  war  is  neatly 
summed  up  In  an  Incident  that  involved 
Stonewall  Jackson,  a  very  flinty  type,  and 
one  of  his  subordinate  commanders.  General 
Taylor,  son  of  old  Zachary  Taylor.  Taylor,  a 
Louislanian,  reported  to  Jackson  one  day 
with  his  troops,  among  whom  were  a  bunch 
of  pellmell  New  Orleans  Irishmen.  Their 
discipline  in  camp  left  something  to  be 
desired;  namely,  discipline,  and  Stonewall 
was  unimpressed.  "Rather  frivolous  fellows 
for  serious  work,"  he  grunted.  Next  day 
after  the  Hibernians  distinguished  them- 
selves when  the  shooting  started,  Stonewall 
sought  out  Taylor.  "I  "was  wrong,"  he 
grunted,  and  rode  off. 

"The  mad  gaels  of  Ireland 

Are  a  race  that  God.  made  mad 
For  all  their  wars  are  merry 
And  all  their  songs  are  sad." 

— C.  K.  Chesterton. 

Really,  however,  the  role  of  the  Irish  In 
American  military  history  needs  no  reciting; 
It  is  inscribed  on  thousands  of  monuments, 
in  cemeteries  across  this  wide  country  as 
well  as  In  foreign  lands.  Nor  do  I  need  to 
dwell  on  the  Irish  preeminence  In  the  clergy, 
their  lustrous  part  in  the  professions,  par- 
ticularly In  the  law,  thelj  contribution  to 
letters  and  to  education,  and  their  bent  for 
business.  Irish  success  in  these  fields  has 
already  been  acclaimed. 

The  Irish  have  always  been  known  for 
their  religiousness  and  I  don't  want  to  con- 
fuse this  with  devoutness.  The  Irish  record 
In  politics  and  in  business  has  always  been 


characterized  by  the  purest  of  motives. 
However,  the  Irish  devotion  to  God  and  gift 
of  faith  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in 
bringing  him  through  the  great  suffering 
that  he  was  subjected  to,  both  in  his  native 
land  and  this  one.  The  story  of  the  Molly 
Magulres  In  the  Pennsylvania  coalfields  who 
righted  the  slave  conditions  and  injustices 
to  not  only  the  Irish  but  to  the  English, 
Welch  and  Germans,  Is  a  controversial  page 
in  American  history.  True,  the  Molly  Ma- 
gulres m\u-dered  some  company  men,  but  it 
was  through  their  efforts  that  minimum 
wages,  decent  working  hours,  and  safe  con- 
ditions In  the  mines  and  factories  emanated. 

But  to  me,  the  greatest  contribution  we 
Irish  have  made  to  America  Is  in  politics. 
Over  the  years  the  profession,  or  art,  of 
politics  has  been  derided,  unjustly,  in  my 
opinion.  Politics  Is  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  only  alternative  to  It 
Is  anarchy.  To  be  a  successfiil  practitioner 
requires  flexibility,  compassion,  a  genuine 
liking  for  people  and  an  understanding  of 
their  imperfections;  all  qualities  that  go  into 
the  Irish  character.  From  the  start,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  American  system  of  poli- 
tics was  tailored  to  the  Irish  and  they  to  It. 

Basically,  politics  Is  people,  and  the  Irish 
have  a  winning  way  with  people,  as  even 
their  enemies  will  agree. 

The  Irish  soon  discovered  that,  on  election 
day,  one  man  was  every  bit  as  good  as  an- 
other and  maybe  even  a  little  bit  better.  The 
thoughtful  among  them  realized,  particularly 
during  the  big  waves  of  immigration,  when 
anti-Irish  feeling  ran  high,  that  only  by  par- 
ticipation In  politics  could  the  opportunity 
for  self -Improvement  be  obtained.  They 
knew,  too,  that  commiserating  among  them- 
selves was  self-defeating.  The  signs  that 
read  "No  Irish  Need  Apply"  would  not  be 
taken  down  for  the  asking  nor  would  the 
stereotype  of  the  comic  Irishman  vanish  un- 
less a  truer  Image  supplanted  It.  So,  these 
politicians  went  to  work  In  the  wards,  per- 
suading, cajoling,  and  on  occasion,  vising  a 
little  muscle  to  get  out  the  vote. 

From  the  first  the  Irish  were  attracted  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  party  of  the  people 
from  Andrew  Jackson's  day  to  this — and  I 
like  to  think  that.  In  large  measure,  they  are 
the  Democratic  Party.  No  other  ethnic  group 
In  this  country  has  remained  as  steadfastly 
loyal  to  It  for  so  long.  Others  have  Joined  for 
a  time,  then  drifted  away  when  the  candi- 
date or  a  particular  stand  was  not  to  their 
liking.  However,  in  1920  Irish  sentiment  in 
this  country  ran  so  high  against  Woodrow 
Wilson  because  of  his  refusal  to  assist  Ire- 
land In  her  Independence  movement  from 
Great  Britain,  particularly  the  bloodshed  of 
the  Irish  War  of  Independence  of  1916,  that 
the  Irish  voted  unanimously  for  a  Republi- 
can President,  Warren  G.  Harding,  to  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  James  M.  Cox,  of 
Ohio.  The  British  realized  the  American 
sentiments  expressed  In  this  election  and  in 
1921  set  Ireland  free. 

Nor  have  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  been  deluded 
by  the  spurious  logic  of  the  "best  man"  ar- 
gument. They  vote  for  principle,  not  per- 
sonality; for  people,  not  private  Interests. 


In  the  framework  of  the  Democratic  Party 
the  Irish  swiftly  challenged  the  old-line  Re- 
publican power  structure  and,  over  the  years, 
began  to  make  their  Influence  felt.  It  was  a 
struggle,  there  were  discouraging  setbacks, 
and  at  times  It  seemed  as  If  the  task  was 
hopeless.  But  as  Irish  names  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  ballots  In  Important  elections, 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  began  to  lift  their  heads 
in  new  self-respect.  If  It  could  be  done  in 
politics.  It  could  be  done  in  other  fields,  and 
now  they  had  friends  In  fairly  high  places  to 
help  them  fight  the  battle.    The  Irish  could 

apply- 
Today,  we  seldom  think  of  the  time  when 
the  Irish  were  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water.  The  dltchdigger's  shovel 
has  been  forgotten;  some  of  the  Irish  have 
so  far  forgotten  it  that  they  are  Republicans. 
Most  think  the  battle  for  recognition  was 
won  long  ago.  In  fact.  It  was  not.  One 
door  remained  closed  to  the  Irish,  and  even 
they  felt  it  might  never  open.  Again,  it  was 
the  politician,  often  damned,  seldom  appre- 
ciated, who  eyed  the  door  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  possible. 

The  young,  vigorous  man  who  chose  to 
storm  this  door  was  told  that  he  was  facing 
certain  defeat,  that  he  was  stirring  up  preju- 
dice dormant  for  decades,  that  he  was  chanc- 
ing the  destruction  of  his  party.  His  instinct 
told  him  the  cassandras  were  wrong.  With 
charm,  wit,  disarming  candor,  and  a  master- 
ful grasp  of  practical  politics,  the  heritage  of 
those  ward-pounding  pioneers  of  a  centtiry 
ago,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  removed  from 
the  White  House  the  last  sign  that  read :  "No 
Irish  Need  Apply." 

In  removing  it,  he  dramatized,  to  my  mind, 
the  coming  of  age  of  both  this  country  and 
the  Irish  in  it.  He  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Immigrant — a  sjrmbol  not  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  Irish. 

I  think  that  Leonard  Patrick  O'Connor 
Wlbberley  In  a  summation  of  his  book,  "The 
Coming  of  the  Green,"  tells  us  the  Irish  con- 
tribution not  only  to  America,  but  to  the 
world: 

"The  Irish  Irmnigrants  did  what  every  for- 
eign group  must  do  to  win  the  name  Ameri- 
can. They  fought  with  an  unrelenting  cour- 
age In  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
battles  of  the  country.  They  would  not  give 
an  Inch.  They  were  despised  and  rejected 
and  discriminated  against,  but  they  did  not 
make  this  an  occasion  for  walling,  but  only 
fought  the  harder. 

"They  did  not  desert  their  faith,  once  so 
unpopular,  in  order  to  gain  acceptance.  Nor 
did  they  forget  their  homeland,  for  though 
they  believed  that  freedom  began  with  the 
American  coastline,  they  saw  no  reason  why 
It  should  also  end  there.  They  voted  in  the 
United  States  with  an  eye  to  the  effect  on 
the  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  In  so  doing  they 
broadened  the  scope  of  American  political 
thinking. 

"The  slums  did  not  hold  them.  The  mines 
did  not  break  them.  They  were  not  lost 
building  roads  and  canals  In  the  wilderness. 
They  were  not  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Marye's 
Heights. 

"It  was  a  grand  battle.  Indeed." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Sidney  Harcsztark,  administra- 
tor, Yeshiva  Rambam,  3121  Kings  High- 
viay.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following 
Pmyer : 

O  Heavenly  Father,  Thou  who  hast  en- 
do'Aed  men  with  the  noble  ambition  and 
blessed  ability  to  lead  their  fellow  men  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  of  state,  and 


hast  inspired  them  to  serve  the  people  of 
these  United  States  of  America  with 
honor. 

Invest  those  legislators  gathered  here 
in  august  assembly  with  dedicated  souls 
so  that  they  may  illustrate  the  finest  and 
most  worthy  traditions  of  this  great 
democracy  to  the  end  that  they  will  be 
praised  for  their  actions  and  deeds  by 
the  American  people  and  mankind  the 
world  over. 

Bless  these  servants  with  powerful 
hands  so  that  with  the  practical  sagacity 
which  is  their  hallmark  they  may  unite 


and  solidify  a  globe  jigsawed  with  bound- 
aries. Bless  their  new  quest  to  grant 
real  meaning  to  the  dignity  of  men,  as 
all  men  are  born  in  the  image  of  God. 

Grant  them  courage  and  wisdom  so 
that  through  their  guidance  and  leader- 
ship they  may  bring  healing  for  the  mul- 
titude of  lives  emptied  of  meaning,  solace 
for  the  multitude  of  souls  scarred  with 
the  weary  search  for  peace  and  rest,  com- 
fort for  the  multitude  of  hearts  stabbed 
with  the  frustrations  of  our  everyday 
existence. 
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May  the  Lord  grant  strength  unto  His 
people. 

May  He  biess  His  people  with  peace. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

March  17,  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    I   hereby   tender   my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Ellsworth, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
278)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  278 

Resolved,  That  Ed  Reinecke,  of  California, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to  the  standing 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1966 

Mr.  NATCHER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  the  bill 
(H.R.  6453)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1966  (Rept.  No. 
185),  which  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  and,  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McDADE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRO- 
NAUTICS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Hechler 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  have  per- 
mission to  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RABBI  SIDNEY  HARCSZTARK 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  guest 
chaplain  today  is  a  distinguished  Brook- 
lynite,  and  the  following  release  issued 
by  him  is  quite  interesting: 

A  refugee  from  Dachau  had  his  dream 
come  true  today  when  he  stood  before  the 
opening  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
delivering  his  Invocation  as  a  clergyman  of 
the  Jewish  faith. 

It  is  Congressman  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  Demo- 
crat, of  Brooklyn,  who  was  instrxmiental  In 
inviting  Rabbi  Sidney  Harcsztark,  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  field  of  Jewish  education 
in  New  York,  to  open  the  session  of  the 
House  with  a  prayer. 

Serving  as  administrator  of  Yeshiva 
Rambam,  a  progressive  Jewish  orthodox  all- 
day  school  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  Rabbi  Harcsz- 
tark Is  a  descendant  of  a  prominent  rabbinic 
family  in  prewar  Poland  and  was  actively 
engaged  In  many  religious  and  hvmianltarian 
activities  In  the  ghetto  of  Lodz,  Poland. 
Prior  to  his  arrival  In  the  United  States, 
Rabbi  Harcsztark  was  affiliated  with  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  serving  the  UNRRA  team  503, 
in  Zeilshelm,  Germany. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

U.S.  House  op  Representattves, 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  8. 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  From  the  grand  Jury  of 
the  county  of  New  York,  I  have  received  a 
subpena  duces  tecum,  directed  to  me  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  appear  before  said  grand  Jury  and  to 
bring  with  me  certain  records  and  accounts 
in  the  flies  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Office  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives indicate  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  may  not.  either  voluntarily  or  In  obedi- 
ence to  a  subpena  duces  tecxun  produce  such 
papers  without  the  consent  of  the  House 
being  first  obtained.  It  Is  further  indicated 
that  he  may  not  supply  copies  of  certain  of 
the  documents  and  papers  requested  without 
such  consent. 

The  subpena  in  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached and  the  matter  is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take. 

Sincerely, 

Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr., 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wiU  read 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Subpena  (Duces  Tecum)   for  a  Wpiness  To 
Attend  the  Grans  Jury 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, U.S.  Capitol  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
You  are  commanded  to  appear  before  the 

grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  New  York,  at  the 


grand  Jury  room,  in  the  ninth  story  of  the 
Criminal  Covu-ta  Building,  at  155  Leonam 
Street,  between  Center  and  Baxter  Streets,  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan  of  the  city  ot 
New  York,  on  the  26th  day  of  March  1966 
at  the  hour  of  10:30  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
same  day,  as  a  witness  In  a  criminal  action 
prosecuted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  against  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  and 
that  you  bring  with  you  and  produce,  at  the 
time  and  place  aforesaid,  all  records  reflecting 
transactions  In  the  account  of  said  Adah 
Clayton  Powell  in  the  bank  operated  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves  for  the  period  from  January  i, 
1962,  to  the  present  date,  now  in  your  cus- 
tody, and  all  other  deeds,  evidences,  and 
writings  which  you  have  in  your  custody  or 
power  concerning  the  premises,  and  for  a  fail- 
ure to  attend  you  will  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
criminal  contempt  of  court,  and  liable  to  a 
flne  of  $250  and  imprisonment  for  30  days 
and  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished  for  a  mia- 
demeanor. 

Dated  at  the  borough  aforesaid,  in  the 
county  of  New  York,  the  4th  day  of  March 
1965. 

Prank  S.  Hogan, 
District  Attorney. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precedents  of  the 
House  I  offer  the  following  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  279 

Whereas  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has 
been  served  with  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
commanding  him  to  appear  before  the  grand 
Jury  of  the  county  of  New  York  on  the  26th 
day  of  March  1965,  to  testify  in  a  criminal 
action  proeecuted  by  the  People  of  the  State 
of  New  York  against  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
and  to  bring  with  him  certain  and  sundry 
papers  in  the  possession  and  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter  under  the  control  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  can, 
by  the  mandate  of  process  of  the.  ordinary 
courts  of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control 
or  possession  but  by  Its  permission;  be  it 
fvu-ther 

Resolved.  That  when  It  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  orders  of^  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  is  needful  for  use  in  any  court  of  Jus- 
tice or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  officer 
for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this  House  will 
take  such  order  thereon  as  will  promote  the 
ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  this  House;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House,  be  authorized  to 
appear  at  the  place  and  before  the  grand 
Jury  named  in  the  subpena  duces  teciun 
before  mentioned,  but  shall  not  take  with 
him  any  papers  or  documents  on  file  In 
his  office  or  under  his  control  or  in  his  pos- 
session as  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  papers  and  documents  called  for  in  the 
subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said  court, 
through  any  of  its  officers  or  agents,  have 
full  permission  to  attend  with  all  proper 
parties  to  the  proceeding  and  then  always 
at  any  place  under  the  orders  and  control 
of  this  House  and  take  copies  of  any  docu- 
ments or  ijapers  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
Is  authorized  to  supply  certifled  copies  of 
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such  documents  and  papers  In  possession  or 
control  of  said  Sergeant  at  Anns  that  the 
court  has  found  to  be  material  and  relevjint, 
so  as,  however,  the  possessloo  of  said  docu- 
ments and  papers  by  the  said  Sergeant  at 
Arms  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or  the  same 
shall  not  be  removed  from  their  place  of 
file  or  custody  under  said  Sergeant  at  Arms; 
and  be  It  fiu-ther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  re- 
spectful answer  to  the  subpena  duces  tecum 
aforementioned. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^_^___ 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names:  \\ 

[RollNo.40]il 


Ashbrook 

HaU 

Phllbln 

Ashley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Poage 

Ayres 

Harsha 

Powell 

Bonner 

Herlong 

Purcell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla 

Raid,  ni. 

Cahill 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ronan 

Carter 

Kelly 

Roncallo 

Cederberg 

Kluczynski 

Roosevelt 

Conyers 

Love 

Roybal 

Craley 

McClory 

Senner 

Culver 

McEwen 

Slkes 

Davis,  wis. 

Macdonald 

Stephens 

Donohue 

Machen 

Sweeney 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ellsworth 

May 

Toll 

Flndley 

Miller 

Watklns 

Prelinghuysen 

Mize 

Wldnall 

Prledel 

Morrison 

Wilson, 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Nix 

Charles  H. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.     On  this  rollcall  375 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  THE  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  H.R.  4527,  AUTHOR- 
IZATION OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  277  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  277 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4527) 
to  authorize  appropriations  lor  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  tmd 
rwiking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  mi- 
nority, the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Smith  J,  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
4527  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  resolution,  as  indicated  by  the 
Clerk's  reading,  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  simple 
bill.  It  speaks  for  itself.  It  authorizes 
the  construction  over  a  period  of  time  of 
needed  vessels  in  this  important  depart- 
ment of  our  Government,  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  renders  such  valiant  and 
substantial  service  to  the  protection  of 
lives  and  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  a  good  bUl. 
I  hope  the  resolution  and  the  bill  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
House  Resolution  277  provides  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours'  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4527,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

The  original  request  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  Treasury  Department  was 
in  the  amount  of  approximately  $170 
million.  This  was  reduced  to  $145 
million,  the  budget  recommended  $109. 
This  authorization  Is  in  the  amount  of 
$114,250,000.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  bare- 
bones  authorization.  The  Coast  Guard 
is  doing  an  excellent  job. 

I  would  like  to  quote  one  paragraph 
from  page  5  of  the  committee  hearings, 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Reed,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

In  short,  there  is  not  an  Item  In  the  Coast 
Guard's  request  for  capital  Improvements 
that  does  not  represent  a  long  overdue 
funding  requirement.  The  gross  amount  of 
the  appropriation  request  for  capital  im- 
provements in  fiscal  year  1966  Is  still  alarm- 
ingly below  the  annual  funding  level  of  $170 
million,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  conserva- 
tive and  realistic  figiire. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule;  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJi.  4527)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  res($ved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HJl.  4527,  with  Mr. 
GiAiMO  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  H.R.  4527  au- 
thorizes expenditures  for  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  installations  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

While  I  realize  that  the  Coast  Guard 
is  the  most  unsung  of  the  armed  services, 
I  feel  that  it  has  had  sufficient  contacts 
with  the  average  American  so  that  we 
all  realize  the  part  that  it  plays  in  our 
lives.  Last  week  the  committee  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  a  motion  picture  de- 
picting its  various  activities,  which 
range  all  the  way  from  the  maintenance 
of  navigation  facilities  for  the  benefit 
of  seamen  and  aircraft,  to  supply  of  our 
most  remote  Arctic  and  Antarctic  bases. 

Every  traveler  on  an  American  ship 
on  the  oceans  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
the  Coast  Guard  for  its  rigid  standards 
in  construction  and  safety  of  vessels. 
Air  travelers,  too,  must  be  grateful  for 
the  unseen  but  vital  weather  station  ves- 
sels located  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  from  which  our  aircraft  can 
secure  weather  reports,  navigation  in- 
formation, and  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, the  prospect  of  rescue. 

The  some  5  million  small  boat  opera- 
tors on  our  inland  waters  and  on  the 
bays  and  inlets  of  our  oceans  know  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  standing  by  to  render 
counsel  and  assistance  for  their  con- 
tinued welfare. 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  this,  its  175th  year 
of  service  to  the  American  public,  from 
its  beginnings  as  an  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  customs  and  to  guide 
mariners  with  its  lighthouses.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  have  frequent  contacts 
with  the  Coast  Guard.  I  have  only  one 
criticism  to  make  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  ade- 
quately convey  to  the  public  the  value 
of  its  services. 

I  feel  that  the  present  bill  is  extremely 
modest  and  that  more  could  well  be  done 
to  increase  the  scope  of  its  services  but 
I  recognize  that  other  programs  must 
of  necessity  be  considered.  For  example, 
the  present  bill  proposes  the  replacement 
of  buildings  at  various  locations,  some  of 
which  are  over  80  years  old  and  have 
long  since  been  inadequate  to  house  the 
devoted  men  of  the  service. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  replacement  of 
three  overage  large  cutters.  At  the  mo- 
ment two  vessels  of  this  class  are  under 
construction  and  with  the  three  author- 
ized by  this  bill,  we  are  still  a  long  way 
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from  replacement  of  the  fleet,  some  of 
which  were  built  30  years  ago.  I  am 
hopeful  that  next  year  and  in  succeeding 
years  we  can  be  more  generous  toward 
this,  one  of  the  most  vital  services,  both 
in  peacetime  and  wartime. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  submitted  a  report  indicating 
that  the  Coast  Guard  has  overstated  its 
requirements  for  the  replacement  of  the 
high-endurance  cutters.  It  is  my  plan 
that  the  committee  will  consider  these 
observations  at  length  in  the  near  future. 
But  at  the  moment,  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  number  suggested 
by  the  Comptroller  General  for  all  of 
the  services  performed  by  this  type  of 
vessel  is  17.  At  the  moment,  if  this  bill 
receives  favorable  consideration,  but  five 
will  have  been  authorized  and  I  feel  that 
there  is  ample  time  between  now  and  the 
time  when  more  than  17  vessels  would 
be  authorized,  for  consideration  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  observations.  I  do 
not  mean  to  minimize  his  views  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  here  now  can  evaluate 
the  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard  some  10 
years  hence  in  a  time  of  continued  ex- 
pansion of  its  activities  in  the  fields  of 
safety,  treaty  observances,  and  the 
necessity  for  ever-increasing  oversight  of 
the  activities  of  Soviet  vessels  near  our 
shores. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  consider- 
able step  forward  in  the  development  of 
the  Coast  Guard  will  be  made  with  the 
acquisition  of  Fort  Jay,  Governor's  Is- 
land, N.Y.,  which  is  being  abandoned  by 
the  Army.  This  will  enable  the  Coast 
Guard  to  combine  activities  now  scat- 
tered in  various  parts  of  New  York  City 
into  a  single  integrated  installation  and 
will  contribute  vastly  to  its  efficiency. 

The  committee  is  reporting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  bill,  which  totaled 
$109,250,000,  in  the  amount  of  $5  million. 
to  permit  the  necessary  preliminary  work 
to  take  over  the  facility.  It  is  planned  to 
take  possession  as  fast  as  the  Army  va- 
cates and  to  take  over  all  of  the  furnish- 
ings and  equipment  contained  in  the 
buildings  there.  I,  for  one,  have  observed 
the  waste  and  destruction  in  connection 
with  the  closing  down  of  a  Defense  De- 
partment facility  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
to  take  over  in  this  fashion,  with  the 
preservation  of  existing  equipment,  will 
be  of  very  substantial  benefit  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  feel  that  the  expenditure  of 
$5  million  at  this  point  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial saving  and  the  concentration  of 
New  York  City  facilities  will  not  only  re- 
sult in  economies,  but  will  improve  the 
morale  of  the  devoted  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard  by  giving  them  the  prospect  of 
adequate  housing,  which  is  lacking  at 
present. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  in  the  form  re- 
ported by  the  committee  is  the  absolute 
minimimi  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  the  coming  year  and  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  among 
those  of  us  who  have  been  observing  the 
operations  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for 
a  number  of  years,  there  is  a  belief  that 
it  has  struggled  for  all  too  many  years 
with  less  than  the  minimum  amount  of 
money  required  for  the  kind  and  variety 
of  service  rendered  to  the  American 
public. 

While  maintaining  its  efficiency  as  a 
major  element  in  our  defense  against 
submarines  in  wartime,  it  must  operate 
virtually  all  over  the  world  to  protect 
the  interests  of  Americans  during  peace- 
time. Its  activities  range  from  ocean- 
ography through  aids  to  navigation  to 
oversight  of  ship  construction  to  assure 
that  the  vessels  on  which  we  travel  are 
as  safe  as  human  ingenuity  can  make 
them. 

In  time  of  emergency,  the  Coast  Guard 
is  always  ready  to  lend  its  aid,  whether 
it  be  an  earthquake  in  Alaska  or  a  flood 
on  the  Mississippi.  Only  this  past  year, 
we  read  of  the  devastating  storms  that 
afflicted  northern  California  and  we 
learned  of  the  Coast  Guard  rescue  activ- 
ities which  unfortunately  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  one  helicopter  and  the  lives  of 
seven  people.  Unfortunately,  by  the  very 
tight  budgets  that  we  have  imposed  in 
the  past  we  are  subjecting  the  brave  men 
of  the  Coast  Guard  to  unnecessary 
danger.  The  same  devoted  men  who  see 
to  it  that  the  ships  on  which  we  travel 
are  the  worlds  safest  are  themselves 
compelled  to  operate  vessels  of  World 
War  II  and  earlier  vintage,  some  of 
which  are  badly  adapted  to  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  being  put.  Specifi- 
cally, the  high-endurance  cutters  were 
World  War  n  seaplane  tenders  and  were 
never  designed  to  withstand  the  rigorous 
service  to  which  they  are  being  put,  on 
weather  stations  in  the  storm-ridden 
North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and 
in  the  course  of  rescue  operations. 

Only  recently,  the  large  cutter  Mata- 
gorda, based  in  Honolulu,  responded  to 
a  distress  call  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
on  arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  casualty 
discovered  that  it  had  itself  suffered 
serious  hull  damage.  As  a  result  it  was 
necessary  to  divert  another  cutter  on 
the  weather  station  to  the  rescue  and 
to  escort  the  Matagorda  back  to  Hono- 
lulu for  repair.  Happily,  this  vessel  is 
one  of  the  three  to  be  replaced  under  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  bill. 

I,  for  one,  would  have  liked  to  see  a 
more  extended  building  program  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation  but  I  am  aware 
of  the  conflicting  needs  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  so  have  given  reluctant  ap- 
proval to  the  amounts  contained  herein. 

I  feel  that  the  acquisition  of  Fort 
Jay  in  New  York  City  from  the  Army  will 
represent  a  very  significant  step  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  that  it  will  not  only  increase 
efficiency  of  operations  but  should  have 
a  very  favorable  effect  on  the  morale  of 
its  men.  All  too  many  of  the  men  serv- 
ing in  the  New  York  area  have  been  com- 
pelled to  separate  themselves  from  their 
families  because  of  the  high  cost  and 
shortage  of  proper  accommodations  in 
that  area  and  the  acquisition  of  Port 
Jay  will  permit  the  reuniting  of  these 
families,  which  will  contribute  substan- 


tially to  the  already  high  morale  of  the 
organization. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  as  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  consideration  of  the  House 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommit- 
tee, I  join  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Garmatz]  in 
urging  House  passage  of  H.R.  4527.  to 
authorize  appropriation  for  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
during  a  2 -day  period  and  was  most 
favorably  impressed  with  statements  of 
Coast  Guard  needs  presented  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  James 
Reed,  Admiral  Roland,  Commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  Vice  Admiral 
Shields,  Chief  of  Staff.  I  might  say  in 
this  connection  that  Secretary  Reed  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  for  the  great 
interest  he  has  taken  in  seeing  that  the 
Coast  Guard  has  the  proper  tools  to 
carry  out  its  vital  work.  In  my  opinion, 
Secretary  Reed  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
potent  public  servants  to  be  found  in  our 
Federal  Government  today. 

Admiral  Roland  has  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  his  officers  and  men,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  shares  this 
confidence. 

The  authorization  request  is  a  modest 
one.  considering  the  actual  needs  of  this 
branch  of  our  armed  services. 

The  bill  provides  $71,316,000  for  three 
378-foot  high-endurance  cutters,  five 
210-foot  medium-endurance  cutters,  two 
inland  tenders,  one  river  tender,  and 
three  82-foot  patrol  cutters.  It  provides 
a  bare  minimum  for  extending  the  serv- 
iceable years  of  a  number  of  Coast  Guard 
vessels. 

Of  the  $16,498,000  requested  for  air- 
craft, this  will  provide  four  long-range 
helicopters  which  will  be  stationed  at 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  Air  Station  and  will  re- 
place overage  fixed-wing  aircraft  in 
search  and  rescue  operations.  It  will 
also  provide  13  medium-range  helicopters 
of  the  HH  52  A  class.  Five  of  these  will 
be  used  for  backup  support  of  the  fleet, 
six  will  replace  obsolete  helicopters  and 
two  will  be  sent  to  San  Juan  where  they 
are  badly  needed. 

The  $26,436,000  authorization  request 
for  construction  of  shore  facilities  ap- 
proved by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  provides  in  our 
judgment  a  bare  minimum  of  capital  im- 
provements. 

It  includes  $5  million  for  alteration  of 
facilities  at  Fort  Jay,  Governors  Island, 
N.Y.,  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  Coast 
Guard  from  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
This  $5  million  will  be  used  for  a  sewer 
system,  electrical  and  heating  repairs, 
waterlines.  and  mess  facilities.  The 
Commandant  testified  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Fort  Jay  would  bring  all  Coast 
Guard  facilities  and  ships  in  the  New 
York  area  together  and  provide  housing 
for  Coast  Guard  families.  There  are  al- 
ready 500  family  units  on  the  island. 
Admiral  Roland  and  Secretary  Reed 
state  that  this  move  will  result  in  in- 
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creased  efficiency  of  operation,  as  well 
as  a  great  morale  booster  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  Further,  that  it  will  result  in 
considerable  economies  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  years  to  come. 

This  authorization  represents  a  figure 
of  over  $55  million,  less  than  that  which 
the  Coast  Guard  considers  a  prudent 
assessment  of  its  needs.  The  Coast 
Guard,  under  the  Treasury  Department 
during  peacetime,  continues  to  suffer 
from  the  fact  that  Treasury  feels  it  must 
cut  requests  from  its  own  agencies  to  the 
bone  in  order  to  create  a  good  example 
to  other  departments. 

When  vessels  or  aircraft  need  replace- 
ment or  repair,  it  is  not  economizing  to 
postpone  that  day,  for  postponement 
merely  increases  the  eventual  expendi- 
ture. More  importantly  it  increases 
needlessly  the  risks  of  those  young  men 
who  man  these  ships  and  aircraft  in  the 
worst  kinds  of  weather.  Fairness  dic- 
tates that  Coast  Guard  safety  require- 
ments and  morale  of  this  fine  seagoing 
service  be  given  top  priority. 

The  Coast  Guard  originally  asked  the 
Treasury  Department  for  five  high- 
endurance  vessels.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  finally  allowed  three.  Also  de- 
leted from  Coast  Guard  requests  were 
three  minesweepers  for  Reserve  training 
and  a  helicopter  detachment  at  Cape 
May.  A  number  of  shore  units  expansion 
projects  were  postponed  as  well. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  has  saved  over  $15  billion  worth  of 
vessels  and  other  property,  five  times  the 
Coast  Guard  appropriations  during  this 
same  10-year  period.  During  this  same 
period  the  Coast  Guard  has  rescued 
21.888  persons,  a  tremendous  accom- 
plishment. 

During  this  period  it  has  operated  as 
a  military  force,  standing  ready  in  the 
event  of  national  emergency.  Besides  its 
search  and  rescue  mission,  it  has  carried 
on  innumerable  other  duties,  such  as  its 
"safety  at  sea"  program,  merchant  ma- 
rine inspection,  port  security  work, 
oceanographic  and  scientific  weather 
data  collection,  flight  safety  service  for 
oversea  airlines — provided  by  six  ocean 
stationed  cutters — patrol  of  U.S.  fishing 
apeas,  and  cooperation  in  many  ways 
with  other  Federal  agencies. 

The' Coast  Guard  has  an  impressive 
record  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  refute 
the  claim  that  dollar  for  dollar  the 
American  taxpayer  gets  more  value  from 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  than  any  other 
Federal  agency  of  Government. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  this  meritorious  legisla- 
tion and  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  long  hours  and  constructive  ef- 
fort they  have  given  to  a  subject  of  vital 
interest  to  every  American.  I  know  of 
no  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  is  returning  to  the 
American  people  mrore  in  service  and  pro- 
tection for  every  cent  given  it  than  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  spirit  of  the  personnel  of  the 

Coast  Guard — the  morale  that  lifts  to  the 

heights — is  matchless.   This  was  brought 

cxi- 


forcibly  and  eloquently  to  my  attention 
when  my  grandson  and  namesake,  on 
completion  of  boot  training  solemnly  In- 
formed me  that  there  was  nothing  the 
Coast  Guard  could  not  do  a  bit  better 
than  any  of  the  other  services.  Up  to 
that  time  I,  having  been  an  infantryman, 
thought  the  foot  soldiers  took  the  laurels, 
but  my  grandson  argued  with  such  con- 
viction and  array  of  statistics  I  was  lucky 
to  get  out  of  the  argimient  with  a  draw. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  and  proud 
that  my  grandson  is  so  dedicated  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  As  an  American,  I  am 
proud  that  our  country  has  the  protec- 
tion and  the  services  on  so  many  fronts 
of  the  ships,  stations,  and  personnel  of 
the  invincible  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Downing!  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  complete  and  full-hearted  support  of 
this  bill.  Anyone  who  has  observed  the 
activities  of  the  Coast  Guard  knows  the 
value  they  are  to  this  Nation. 

I  happen  to  reside  in  a  coastal  district. 
I  have  seen  the  Coast  Guard  perform  its 
functions  and  its  missions.  It  is  doing  an 
extremely  wonderful  job  on  rather  lim- 
ited funds  and  with  somewhat  obsolete 
equipment. 

This  bill  represents  a  step  forward  in 
the  progress  of  the  Coast  Guard.  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  with  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  an  item  in  the 
bill  which  provides  for  advance  design 
and  planning  work. 

I  notice  there  is  included  among  the 
items  involved  the  survey  and  acquisition 
to  consolidate  certain  facilities  in  the 
Norfolk,  Va.,  area.  There  is  a  very  seri- 
ous need  for  improvement  of  the  facili- 
ties at  Norfolk.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
this  item  here. 

I  should  like  to  determine,  if  I  can, 
whether  the  committee  is  aware  of  any 
specific  location  to  which  this  expendi- 
ture may  be  tied. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  nothing  devel- 
oped in  the  hearings  on  this  bill  which 
would  lead  anyone  to  a  conclusion  that 
a  fixed  location  has  been  selected.  It  is 
flexible,  and  it  is  not  aimed  at  any  one 
existing  location. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  am  aware  of  at  least  one 
location  with  which  the  Coast  Guard  has 
been  concerned. 

I  am  interested  in  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  that  particular  property. 
I  am  also  interested  in  the  Coast  Guard 
having  facilities  which  it  requires  to  best 
serve  its  needs.  I  should  like  to  cooperate 
with  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  future,  but 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  site  they 
have  in  mind  now  is  the  best  one  for  this 
particular  purpose.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
the  record  would  so  indicate. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  assure  him  we  will  cooperate 
in  every  way. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  the  bill 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  floor.  I 
believe  the  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  agencies  of  our  Government 
and  one  which  very  few  people  inland  in 
the  country  fully  appreciate  and  under- 
stand. The  job  they  do  in  safeguarding 
life  and  property  on  the  seas  is  an  abso- 
lutely indispensable  one. 

The  support  whicli  is  being  extended  to 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  improvements 
being  made  possible  by  this  bill  certainly 
are  entirely  justified. 

I  strongly  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land very  much  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

All  of  us,  I  think,  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  need  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Certainly  Members  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  one  Govern- 
ment agency  which  the  American  tax- 
payer gets  the  direct  benefits  from  and 
probably  more  for  each  dollar  spent  than 
any  other  agency.  Over  the  last  10  years 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  rescued  21,888 
persons  and  the  property  saved  by  them 
has  been  estimated  at  more  than  $15 
billion.  This  figure  represents  more  than 
five  times  the  amount  that  the  Coast 
Guard  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
You  know,  many  of  the  Goast  Guard 
services  go  unheralded.  We  had  a  typi- 
cal event  happen  in  our  own  Florida 
port  of  Miami,  in  March  of  last 
year.  There  was  a  motor  vessel  called 
Grotedyk  which  was  denied  entry  into 
Miami  Harbor  because  the  Coast  Guard 
was  concerned  about  a  fire  which  they 
discovered  burning  in  the  ship's  hold. 
Her  cargo  included,  among  other  things, 
23  tons  of  matches.  The  Coast  Guard 
immediately  came  to  the  rescue  and 
helped  to  put  out  the  fire  and  unloaded 
the  cargo  without  any  casualties.  It  did 
not  allow  the  ship  to  get  into  the  harbor, 
where  untold  damage  would  have  oc- 
curred, tmtil  all  danger  had  disappeared. 
Also  the  Coast  Guard  is  doing  double 
duty  In  our  area  of  the  country  and  along 
the  New  England  coast  as  a  result  of 
Russian  trawlers  using  Cuban  ports. 
While  the  Coast  Guard  rescues  many 
Cubans  seeking  refuge,  it  all  too  often 
finds  only  bullet-riddled  boats  as  evi- 
dence of  Castro's  harbor  police  action. 
Last  year  over  7,000  Cubans  arrived  in 
the  United  States  in  806  small  boats,  yet 
estimates  from  exile  groups  show  that  for 
every  one  Cuban  who  makes  it  to  safety 
in  the  United  States  3  have  been 
killed  by  Castro's  patrols  at  sea. 

Also,  of  course,  this  agency  contributes 
to  our  domestic  economy  in  the  safety 
program  it  carries  on  throughout  most 
of  our  inland  waterways  as  well  as  along 
our  seacoasts.  So,  if  anyone  takes  a  look 
at  what  the  Coast  Guard  is  doing  and 
at  the  modest  amount  that  has  been 
asked  for  in  this  bill,  I  am  sure  they 
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woiild  overwhelmingly  support  this  leg- 
islation. In  fact,  I  believe  we  should  in- 
crease the  amount  requested  because  of 
the  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
fine  job  that  they  are  performing  for  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Grover]. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcom- 
mittee, I  fully  support  this  legislation. 

I  concur  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues in  that  the  Coast  Guard  gives  a 
return  dollar  for  dollar  in  the  excellence 
of  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

I,  too,  commend  the  dedicated  work 
of  the  Honorable  James  Reed,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 
administration  of  this  great  branch  of 
\  the  service,  and  I  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  their  devotion 
to  the  work  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  Treasm-y 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  in  2  years  made  excessive 
cuts  in  the  Coast  Guard's  requests. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  maritime  coun- 
ty, I  have  observed  firsthand  the  great 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  I  am  aware 
of  the  problems  of  obsolescence  and  the 
growing  needs  of  the  Guard,  if  it  is  to 
serve  the  growing  needs  of  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  St. 
Onge]. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented which  will  require  an  additional 
$5  million  in  authorization  of  funds  so 
that  the  Coast  Guard  can  take  the  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  consolidating  its 
operations  in  the  New  York  area  at  Port 
Jay  on  Governor's  Island.  Because  the 
number  of  units  is  not  large  enough  and 
the  personnel  involved  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  that  move  economically  feasible, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  seen  fit  to  transfer 
from  Groton,  Conn.,  in  my  district,  the 
Coast  Guard  training  station.  This  un- 
fortunately will  have  a  very  serious  im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  southeastern 
Connecticut  because  the  transfer  of  the 
Coast  Guard  training  station  from  Gro- 
ton will  aflfect  about  1,000  people,  includ- 
ing in  it  52  commissioned  and  warrant 
officers,  437  enlisted  personnel,  3  civilian 
employees,  543  transient  students,  and  15 
officers. 

The  total  annual  salaries  for  all  these 
people  amounts  to  more  than  $5.5  mil- 
lion. Needless  to  say,  this  loss  will  con- 
stitute a  severe  economic  blow  to  all  of 
southeastern  Connecticut.  This  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  southeastern  Connecticut. 

While  I  tliink  the  consolidation  of  the 
Coast  .Guard  units  in  the  New  York  area 
on  Fort  Jay  is  an  excellent  thing,  and 
certainly  I  did  not  oppose  it  in  the  sub- 
committee, I  did  attempt  in  the  subcom- 
mittee to  delete  the  Coast  Guard  train- 


ing station  from  this  move  by  moving 
that  none  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
$5  million  amendment  could  be  used  for 
this  transfer.  My  motion  was  not  suc- 
cessful and  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  it 
here  this  afternoon. 

I  think  it  is  imf  ortunate  that  where  a 
unit  of  the  military— and  this  may  be 
considered  a  unit  of  the  military — has 
sufficient  land,  has  a  good  location,  that 
it  be  moved  just  to  sweeten  the  pot,  shall 
we  say,  and  certainly  I  protested  the 
move  very,  very  vigorously. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  as  to 
that  point.  I  want  to  endorse  all  that 
has  been  said  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  whole.  In 
general  they  are  performing  an  excel- 
lent service  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  for  very  little  money.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  in  future  years  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Coast  Guard  will  more 
closely  reflect  the  clearly  demonstrated 
needs  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4527.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner],  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
Navigation,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Garmatz],  for  their  excellent 
work  on  this  bill  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor.  I  thank  the  chairman  and 
Mr.  Garmatz  for  their  explanation  of 
the  importance  and  necessity  for  the 
authorization  of  funds  requested. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  it  was 
a  privilege  to  work  with  our  chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee  on  this 
bill.  I  attended  the  committee  meetings 
and  listened  to  the  witnesses  and  I  con- 
cluded that  our  Coast  Guard  should  have 
the  assistance  this  bill  provides,  and  that 
it  is  imperative  that  Congress  take  nec- 
essary action  to  assure  oiu:  Coast  Guard 
adequate  facilities,  both  ashore  and 
afloat. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  had  to  assume 
increased  responsibilities  in  recent  years. 
It  performs  vital  missions  and  great 
services  for  our  country;  it  is  a  valiant 
arm  of  our  military  services  and  deseires 
our  support. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Coast  Guard 
acted  so  rapidly  on  the  offer  to  take  over 
Fort  Jay  on  Governors  Island,  N.Y.,  and 
that  our  committee  authorized  the 
Coast  Guard  to  accomplish  this  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  acquisition  of 
Governors  Island  will  represent  a  no- 
table advance  in  Coast  Guard  facilities 
and  will  not  only  permit  the  integration 
of  activities  in  the  New  York  area,  but 
will  furnish  suitable  space  for  future 
expansion.  The  consolidation  of  facili- 
ties at  Fort  Jay  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Coast  Guard  and  will  also  utilize  space 
at  Fort  Jay  which  might  otherwise  be 
wasted. 

I  am  happy  to  give  my  strong  support 
and  vote  for  H.R.  4527.  which  wUl  enable 
our  Coast  Guard  to  properly  perform  its 
expanded  functions  and  increased  re- 
sponsibilities. I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  fxmds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  xise  of  the  Coast 
Guard  as  follows : 

Vessels 

For  procurement,  extension  of  service  life 
and  increasing  capability  of  vessels.  $11- 
316,000.  ■ 

(A)  Procurement: 

(1)  three  high-endurance  cutters; 

(2)  five  medlvun-endurance  cutters; 

(3)  two  Inland  tenders; 

(4)  one  river  tender;  and 

(5)  three  small  patrol  cutters. 

(B)  Extension  of  service  life: 

(1)  improve  Icebreakers; 

(2)  enlarge  operations  center  on  four  255- 
foot  high-endurance  cutters;  and 

(3)  rehabilitate  one  183-foot  reserve  train- 
ing vessel. 

(C)  Increasing  capability: 

(1)  Install  oceanographlc  equipment  on 
nine  high-endurance  cutters; 

(2)  install  secure  communications  on 
seven  high-endurance  cutters; 

(3)  improve  two  seagoing  tenders  by  in- 
stallation of  bow  thrusters;  and 

(4)  convert  one  barge  for  operation  with 
river  tender. 

Aircraft 

For  procurement  of  aircraft.  $16,498,000: 

(1)  thirteen  medium-range  helicopters; 

(2)  four  long-range  helicopters;  and 

(3)  one  long-range  aircraft. 

Construction 
For  establishment  or  development  of  In- 
stallatlons  and  facilities  by  acquisition,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  the  preparation  of  sites  and  fur- 
nishing of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  $21,436,000. 

( 1 )  AtlanUc  Coast:  Offshore  light  platform 
at  New  York  Harbor  entrance; 

(2)  Air  Station.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana: 
Hangar  construction; 

(3)  Alaska:  Hangar  fire  protection  at  air 
station.  Armette  Island,  and  landing  pads  for 
helicopters  at  various  locations; 

(4)  Saugertles,  New  York:  Operational,  ad- 
ministrative, and  maintenance  faclUties  for 
light  attendant  station; 

(5)  Station.  Boothbay  Harbor.  Maine:  Op- 
erational, administrative,  and  maintenance 
facilities  and  public  family  quarters; 

(6)  Station,  Ocean  City,  Maryland: 
Moorings; 

(7)  Rio  Vista.  California:  Operational,  ad- 
ministrative, and  maintenance  facilities  for 
multipurpose  Coast  Guard  station; 

(8)  Electronics  Engineering  Station,  Wild- 
wood,  New  Jersey:  Administration-laboratory 
building  and  supply  buUdlng; 

(9)  Southern  CaUfornia:  Communications 
facilities  improvement; 

(10)  Base,  Galveston,  Texas:  Pier  for 
medium-endurance  cutter; 

(11)  Base,  South  Portland.  Maine:  Op- 
erational and  administrative  facilities; 

(12)  Grand  Isle.  Louisiana:  Loran-A 
station; 

(13)  Station,  New  Castle,  New  Hampshire: 
Operational,  administrative,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities  and  public  family  quarters; 

(14)  Station.  Ilwaco.  Washington:  Opera- 
tional, administrative,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities and  public  family  quarters; 
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(15)  Station,  Avon,  New  Jersey:  Barracks 
building  and  public  family  quarters; 

(16)  Florence,  Nebraska:  Moorings  for 
river  tender; 

(17)  Base.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana:  Bar- 
racks and  administrative  and  operations  fa- 
cility on   leased   premises   with    long-term 

lease; 

(18)  Air  Station,  Elizabeth  City,  North 
Carolina:  Barracks  building  and  sewage  dis- 
posal facility; 

(19)  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point.  Hawaii: 
Barracks  building; 

(20)  Yard,  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland:  Replace 

crane; 

(21)  Station,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas:  Wharf 
extension  for  meditmi-endxuance  cutters; 

(22)  Recruit  Training  Center.  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey:  Barracks  building; 

(23)  Recruit  Training  Center,  Alameda, 
California:   Galley  and  mesa  hall  building; 

(24)  Academy,  New  London,  Connecticut: 
Develop  waterfront  and  otheir  Improvements; 

(25)  Various  locations:  Aids  to  navigation 
projects  including,  where  necessary,  advance 
planning  and  acquisition  of  sites;  and 

(26)  Various  locations:  Advance  planning, 
construction  design,  architectural  services, 
and  acquisition  of  sites  in  connection  with 
public  works  projects  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law.  I 

Mr.  GARMATZ  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  delete  line  4,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "$26,436,000:" 

On  page  5.  line  11,  delete  the  word  "and". 

On  page  5.  line  15.  delete  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  and". 

On  page  5.  following  line  IB.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(27)  Port  Jay,  Governors  Island,  New 
York:  Alteration,  addition,  expansion  and  ex- 
tension to  facilities  acquired  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4527)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  277,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 

Mr.  YOUNG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  280,  report  No.  189) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  5721) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poiindage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hovu-s,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-min- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  HH.  4527. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  E. 
SWEENEY 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  by  Hon.  Robert  E. 
Sweeney,  Representative  at  Large,  from 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  include  there- 
with the  principal  address  made  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Sweeney,  Repre- 
sentative at  Large  from  Ohio,  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's evening  at  the  banquet  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  your  excellency  the 
bishop,  reverend  clergy,  distinguished  pub- 
lic officials,  officers  and  members  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians,  and  lovers  of  St. 
Patrick — Irish  and  non-Irish  alike.  I  am 
extremely  honored  by  the  Invitation  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  to  address  to- 
night's banquet.  Being  a  product  of  an 
Hibernian  home,   the  head  of   which  once 


served  as  the  national  president  of  this  great 
order,  I  am  delighted  to  be  your  guest. 

Tonight,  we  Join  ranks  with  the  countless 
thousands  throughout  the  world  who  com- 
memorate an  event  which  occxirred  some 
1,504  years  ago — the  passing  to  his  eternal  re- 
ward of  the  Bishop  of  Armagh,  the  apostle 
and  patron  of  the  Irish  race. 

Prom  Market  Street  In  San  Francisco  to 
Fifth  Avenue  In  New  York,  Irish  and  non- 
Irish  march  proudly  shoulder  to  shoulder  In 
commemoration  of,  and  In  honor  of,  a  saint 
of  God — and  it  Is  well  that.  In  this  day  when 
the  religious  heritage  of  all  of  us  Is  Imperiled 
by  the  spread  of  atheist  philosophy,  that  we 
stop  and  reserve  such  a  day  In  tribute  to  a 
saint  of  such  vast  energy,  unbending  deter- 
nalnation  and  broad  vision — a  veritable 
maker  of  history,  EUid  a  man  who  chose  as 
his  role  in  life  to  be  a  pioneer  missionary  in 
his  apostolate  in  Ireland. 

For  in  the  day  of  St.  Patrick,  the  world 
was  engulfed  in  gloomy  defeatism  and  It 
was  the  Bishop  of  Armagh  who  opened  up 
new  horizons  to  the  church  and  won  to  the 
church  a  new  people,  whose  native  brilli- 
ance and  radiant  truth  the  Western  World 
would  realize  within  a  few  generations  of 
his  death,  and  whose  mark  would  remain 
on  the  chxurch  and  the  world  to  the  present 
day. 

There  have  been  many  fantastic — ^but  yet 
poetic — descriptions  of  St.  Patrick  down 
through  the  years,  many  patrician  scholars 
have  attempted  to  affect  an  understanding  of 
this  saint  who  freely  styled  himself  as  a 
"sinner  most  unlearned,  the  least  of  all  the 
faithful,  and  utterly  despised  by  many." 

Here  In  the  person  of  St.  Patrick  was  found 
the  most  outstanding  man  of  his  century,  a 
man  bom  of  misfortune,  sold  Into  bondage 
In  his  youth,  and  a  part  of  a  world  in  utter 
collapse. 

According  to  St.  Patrick's  confessions,  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  his  youth,  whUe  a  slave 
boy  in  Ireland,  he  underwent  his  original 
spiritual  experience,  the  discovery  of  his 
God — and  It  was  In  those  early  years  that 
he  developed  the  theme  of  his  life,  that  for 
him,  God  was  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  all  the  supernatural. 

It  was  St.  Patrick's  firm  conviction  that 
God  had  personally  constituted  him  the 
apostle  of  Ireland,  and  in  typical  patrician 
simplicity  in  his  confessions  he  spoke  of  his 
"certain  belief  that  what  I  am  I  have  re- 
ceived from  God." 

St.  Patrick,  noted  for  his  missionary  zeal, 
insofar  as  the  conversion  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  was  indeed  a  self-styled  "poor  exile 
for  the  love  of  God." 

In  this  lovely  self -description,  we  find  re- 
vealed the  true  cosmopolitan  character  of 
a  perfect  foreign  missionary  and  throughout 
his  apostolate  the  Irish  saint  is  revealed 
possessed  of  a  courteoiis,  magnanimous  spirit 
by  which  he  overcame  adversity  and  con- 
verted Ireland,  which  was  then  a  barbar- 
ian land  and  which  remained  untouched  by 
the  classical  rule  of  the  Roman  era  in  which 
he  lived. 

The  greatest  simple  tribute  to  this  vener- 
able saint,  who  personally  Impressed  his  peo- 
ple to  a  degree  perhaps  unequaled  by  any 
other  national  apostle.  Is  that  unbroken 
bond  that  still  unites  him  to  his  Irish  peo- 
ple 1,504  years  after  his  death. 

For  this  faith  of  God  Is  still  cherished  by 
the  Celtic  race,  both  at  home  in  Ireland  and 
abroad,  and  he  enjoys  unparalleled  reverence 
scarcely  excelled  by  that  given  to  any  other 
saint  of  antiquity.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
in  the  light  of  the  accomplishment  of  St. 
Patrick,  that  on  each  March  17  in  every 
celebration  In  his  honor.  Irishmen  every- 
where pay  tribute  to  the  spiritual  heritage 
that  flows  to  their  race  from  St.  Patrick. 

Every  Irishman  knows  that  St.  Patrick 
was  an  international  citizen  who  had  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  of  aU  people,  regard- 
less of  national  origin.    And  this  gives  easy 
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explanation  to  why  he  went  beyond  the 
shores  of  his  own  homeland  to  adopt  Ireland 
as  his  personal  cause  and  to  become  the 
"exile  for  love  of  God"  that  he  was. 

St.  Patrick  could  ill  afford  to  be  unmoved 
by  the  problems  of  the  world  of  his  day.  He 
could  ill  afford  to  be  passive  in  the  face  of 
the  struggle  between  atheism  and  barbarism 
on  one  hand  and  theism  and  peace  on  the 
other. 

He  was  a  true  example  of  Christian  action. 
We  say  repeatedly  in  March  17  celebrations 
that  ours  is  a  spiritual  heritage  that  flows 
to  the  Irish  race  from  this  saint  of  God.  If, 
then,  we  are  Indeed  the  legatees  of  St. 
Patrick,  worthy  of  this  heritage,  we  will  be 
active  In  defense  of  theism  as  it  Is  attacked 
In  our  day  and  time.  We  shall  condemn  ag- 
gression and  social  Injustice  here  at  home 
and  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  as  he  did 
in  his  day. 

We  will  not  put  territorial  boundaries 
upon  our  charity  and  our  concern  for  social 
justice,  but  will  proceed  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  want  and  the  destruction  that 
exists  so  apparently  in  the  world  about  us. 
As  Irish  Americans,  we  will  defend  those 
Christian  principles  in  our  daily  life  as  miU- 
tantly  as  he  would  In  his  day.  For  we  rea- 
lize that  Christian  principles  and  traditions 
and  cultures  are  under  attack  today  by  those 
'  who  are  irrevocably  committed  in  support  of 
Marxist-Leninist  principles. 

If  we  are  worthy  of  the  title  of  followers 
of  St.  Patrick,  we  will  share  a  sympathy  for 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  discrimination 
In  our  time.  For,  in  the  areas  of  social  in- 
justice, no  people  were  discriminated  against 
more  In  their  day  than  those  of  the  Irish 
race.  And  to  be  worthy  of  the  heritage  of 
St.  Patrick,  we  must  be  willing  to  fight  with 
unparalled  courage  the  economic  and  the 
political  and  the  military  battles  of  our 
country.  We  must  be  unwilling  to  give  an 
Inch  when  it  comes  to  regarding  as  elastic 
those  things  that  flow  from  the  natural  law 
of  God.  We  must  be  understanding  for  we 
were  once  despised  and  rejected  and  dis- 
criminated against  ourselves. 

Remember  well,  the  occasions  of  our  svif- 
fering  we  Irish  were  a  people  that  did  not 
lose  heart.  But  only  fought  the  harder  to 
succeed.  We  were  always,  and  we  pray  God 
that  we  always  shall  be,  loyal  to  the  faith, 
never  compromising  its  principles  in  order 
to  gain  acceptance  in  a  materialistic  society. 

The  ancient  order  of  Hibernians,  and  all 
Irish-Catholic  organizations  of  its  like  in  the 
country  on  this  fet.  Patrick's  Day,  proudly 
hail  the  accomplishments  of  the  Irish  race 
through  the  years — on  the  battlefields,  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  in  government,  the 
arts,  the  professions,  and  in  science. 

But.  as  v/e  sound  the  herald,  let  us  face 
to  the  need  for  a  greater  sense  of  unity,  to  a 
greater  all-encompassing  charity,  in  an 
effort  to  foster  that  true  missionary  zeal. 
As  we  close  this  day  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick, 
a  saint  of  antiquity  so  loved  through  the 
centuries,  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  true 
meaning  of  his  life  for  us — let  us  not  only 
thank  God  for  his  example,  but  pray  sin- 
cerely for  the  grace  to  be  inspired  to  imitate 
his  ways. 


PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speakei*.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  a  reso- 
lution I  have  introduced,  House  Concur- 


rent Resolution  177,  condemning  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish 
holiday  of  Purim.  Throughout  the 
world,  the  Jewish  people  are  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  a  tyrant 
who  tried  to  destroy  them. 

That  this  ancient  Persian  dictator  died 
on  the  very  gallows  he  had  constructed 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  his  land  should  serve  as  a  somber 
warning  to  any  who  would  follow  this 
vile  path. 

The  fact,  however,  that  these  events 
occurred  over  2,000  years  ago  in  a  distant 
Middle  Eastern  kingdom  testifies  to  the 
dismaying  regularity  with  which  the  vi- 
cious disease  of  anti-Semitism  has  in- 
fected humanity. 

From  Hamon,  Prime  Minister  of  Per- 
sia, to  Hitler,  Chancellor  of  Germany,  is 
a  span  of  some  24  centuries.  Two  very 
different  men  in  two  totally  different 
cultures — yet  both  were  afflicted  by  this 
same  mania  to  murder  a  people  who  had 
contributed  so  much  to  civilization. 

And  now,  once  again,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  similar  spectacle  in  So- 
viet Russia.  The  Communist  leaders 
have  embarked  on  a  ruthless  campaign 
to  destroy  Judaism.  While  they  have  not 
actually  set  out  physically  to  kill  Russian 
Jewry,  they  are  at  least  guilty  of  cultural 
genocide.  They  have  deliberately  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  all  traces  of  Jewish 
culture,  language,  and  religion  from  Rus- 
sian life. 

We  cannot  force  the  Russians  to  aban- 
don this  senseless  course.  We  cannot 
even,  I  fear,  hope  to  persuade  them  of  its 
evil.  But  we  can  protest  in  the  hope 
that,  by  joining  in  a  chorus  of  outrage  by 
civilized  peoples  everywhere,  we  will 
make  them  reconsider. 

Events  of  recent  years  have  shown  that 
the  Soviets  are  not  entirely  outside  the 
influence  of  world  opinion.  If  by  our 
passage  of  this  resolution,  we  contribute 
even  just  a  small  new  measure  of  aware- 
ness on  their  part  of  how  seriously  the 
world  views  their  barbarous  conduct, 
then  we  shall  have  accomplished  a  most 
valuable  deed.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
House  will  move  to  a  speedy  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS  TO  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS  PER  SCI- 
ENTIST EMPLOYED 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
studies  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  on 
the  geographical  distribution  of  Federal 
research  and  development  funds  we  find 
one  criterion  involving  the  number  of 
scientists  employed  in  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
will  agree  an  intimate  connection  can  be 


assumed  to  exist  between  scientists  in 
academic  life  and  the  research  conducted 
by  the  educational  institutions.  It  then 
follows  that  the  number  of  scientists  em- 
ployed by  the  various  educational  insti- 
tutions provides  some  measure  of  the 
research  and  development  capabilities 
and  potential  of  the  institution. 

Starting  from  this  point  a  familiar 
pattern  of  distribution  develops  when  we 
break  down  the  dollars  for  research  and 
development  performance  to  educational 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  per  scientist 
employed  by  the  institutions. 

Patterns  of  research  and  development 
fund  concentration  which  emerged  in 
other  methods  of  comparison  are  closely 
paralleled  in  this  specific  measurement 
of  distribution.  The  other  methods  re- 
vealed high  concentrations  in  the  West, 
a  portion  of  the  East  and  a  portion  of 
the  South.  In  this  measurement  the 
West  and  East  remain  as  areas  of  high 
concentration  of  such  funds. 

Of  the  seven  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  only  Illinois  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  approximately  $25,000 
in  research  and  development  funds  per 
scientist  employed  in  educational  insti- 
tutions in  this  area.  Even  then  this  one 
State  exceeds  the  average  distribution  by 
only  $4,600.  The  shares  of  other  States 
range  from  a  high  of  $15,000  per  scientist 
in  Michigan  down  to  only  $9,000  in  my 
own  State  of  Indiana.  In  between  these 
we  find  Minnesota,  $13,800;  Iowa,  $13,- 
000;  Ohio.  $11,000;  and  Wisconsin. 
$10,900. 

Leading  the  national  list  is  New  Mex- 
ico with  $163,000  per  scientist  followed 
by  Nevada  with  $109,000  and  California 
with  $63,000  per  scientist.  At  the  very 
bottom  of  the  list  is  Maine  with  only 
$4,000  per  scientist. 

I  think  also  it  should  be  noted  only 
8  of  the  50  States  exceed  the  na- 
tional average  on  this  basis  of  distribu- 
tion. I  believe  also  these  facts  lend  fur- 
ther support  to  my  view  that  this  matter 
of  the  uneven  geographic  distribution  of 
Federal  research  and  development  funds 
is  involving  our  national  interest. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PERMIT  REG- 
ULATED TRUCKERS  TO  CARRY 
MAIL 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  will 
let  regulated  truckers  carry  mail.  This 
proposal  would  allow  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment to  ship  mail  between  cities  by 
truck  on  the  same  basis  it  now  ships  mail 
by  train  and  by  plane. 

I  have  been  warn'ng  the  railroads  for 
years  that  their  constant  reductions  in 
passenger  service  would  force  the  Post 
OfBce  Department  to  seek  other  means 
of  delivering  the  mail  in  order  to  provide 


prompt  service  which  the  American  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  expect,  i 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  railroads 
have  had  to  meet  a  changing  pattern  of 
passenger  operations,  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  adequate  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  mail  service. 

I  continue  to  be  fully  sympathetic  with 
the  plight  of  the  railroad  workers  who 
have  seen  their  jobs  fade  away  with  the 
massive  cutback  in  rail  sei-vice.  But  it 
is  apparent  that  the  railroads  have  no 
intention  of  providing  the  service  which 
is  necessary  to  handle  mail  on  a  priority 
basis  focused  on  mail-handling  sched- 
ules. 

The  Postmaster  General  now  has  the 
authority  to  establish  truck  star  routes 
for  shorter  runs  where  train  service  is 
curtailed  or  discontinued,  but  I  believe 
that  he  should  also  have  the  authority  to 
hire  regulated  truckers  to  handle  the 
mail  on  both  the  shorter  and  even  the 
longer  routes  between  major  cities.  It 
has  become  a  fact  with  respect  to  mail 
service  in  many  cases  today  that  mail 
from  distant  points  reaches  addressees 
faster  than  mail  from  interim  points,  and 
this  is  clearly  a  case  of  the  interim  points 
not  being  able  to  get  their  mail  on  the 
way  because  of  cancellation  of  mail- 
carrying  trains. 

Regulated  motor  carriers  long  since 
have  become  an  essential  element  of  our 
national  transportation  system.  They 
have  flexibility  that  permits  them  to  pro- 
vide regularly  scheduled  service  to  every 
post  office  in  the  country. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
Include  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's legislative  recommendation  No. 
3  involving  motor  carrier  transporta- 
tion of  mail  as  contained  in  the  78th 
annual  report  of  the  Commission,  1964: 

ICC  Legislative  Recommendation  No.  3,  In- 
volving Motor  Carrier  Transportation 
OF  Mail,  as  Contained  in  the  78th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commission  (1964) 

In  furtherance  of  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy,  we  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress give  consideration  to  amending  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  related  stat- 
utes so  as  to  provide  for  gireater  flexibility 
in  the  transportation  of  mall  by  authorizing 
more  efficient  use  of  regulated  motor  com- 
mon carriers  and  the  new  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

The  new  Interstate  Highway  System,  which 
Is  moving  rapidly  toward  coanpletion,  places 
this  Nation's  transportation  system  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  of  safe,  expeditious, 
and  economical  transportation  over  a  vast 
network  of  limited-access,  multllane  high- 
ways, linking  major  population  centers  of 
the  country.  This  Commission  has  em- 
barked upon  major  investigations,  noted 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  to  study  the  impact 
of  the  new  highway  network  upon  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  economy  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  can  be  most  effectively  uti- 
lized in  the  public  Interest  for  the  movement 
of  passengers  and  property. 

Present  statutes,  however,  do  not  permit 
regulated  motor  common  carriers  to  trans- 
port mall  on  a  basis  similar  to  which  rail- 
roads and  airlines  and  motorbuses  are  han- 
dling it  so  as  to  fully  utilize  these  new 
superhighways.  Highway  transportation  of 
mall  by  truck  must  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  This  practice  does  not 
necessarily  produce  the  best  possible  mail 
transportation  service.  There  is  a  substan- 
tial likelihood  that  the  services  of  the  regu- 
lated motor  common  carrier  system  are  not 


being  utilized  to  the  same  extent  as  those 
of  railroads,  airlines,  and  buses  so  as  to 
preserve  the  Inherent  advantages  of  highway 
transportation  as  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy  directs. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  act  would 
be  in  furtherance  of  the  objective  of  the 
national  transportation  policy  of  developing, 
coordinating,  and  preserving  a  national 
transportation  system  (by  highway)  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  postal  service. 

I  also  include  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  by  motor  vehicles. 

Section-by -Section  Analysis  of  Legislation 
To  Peovide  fob  the  Tbanspoetation  of 
Mail  by  Motor  Vehicles 

In  the  broadest  terms,  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  place  motor  carriers  of  property 
In  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
railroads  and  airlines  in  the  transportation 
of  mall.  The  legislation  is  basically  designed 
after  the  Railway  Mall  Pay  Act  in  that  it 
directs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission 
to  establish  rates  and  at  the  same  time  it 
Imposes  an  obligation  on  certain  carriers  to 
transport  the  mall  and  it  imposes  penalties 
for  failure  to  perform  adequate  service. 

Another  Important  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  the  section  which  preserves  existing 
law  under  which  the  Postmaster  General  has 
procured  truck  transportation  up  to  this 
time.  A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
bill  follows: 

Section  1 :  This  section  is  In  effect  a  state- 
ment of  congressional  policy  and  it  states 
that  "the  Postmaster  General  •  •  •  shall 
use  the  services  •  •  •  of  regulated  carriers 
of  property  to  the  maximum  extent  they  are 
available  and  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
the  postal  service  for  safe,  economical,  ef- 
ficient and  expeditious  movement  of  mail." 

Section  2 :  This  section  contains  definitions 
of  terms  which  are  used  In  the  bill.  The 
term  "regulated  carrier"  which  is  used 
throughout  the  bill  is  defined  to  mean  a 
common  carrier  certificated  by  the  ICC  or  a 
State,  a  contract  carrier  certificated  by  a 
State  or  the  ICC,  or  a  local  exempt  carrier. 

Section  3:  This  section  simply  declares 
that  mall  is  to  be  considered  interstate 
commerce  whether  It  be  moving  within  the 
confines  of  a  State  or  between  States. 

Section  4:  This  section,  together  with  sev- 
eral succeeding  sections,  details  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  In  establishing  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  mall  by  regulated 
carriers.  Specifically,  section  4  directs  the 
Postmaster  General  to  file  with  the  ICC  a 
statement  of  services  which  he  will  desire 
regulated  carriers  to  perform.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  under  this  procedxxre  the  Post- 
master General  would,  for  example,  set  forth 
the  specific  needs  for  truck  transportation 
between  point  A  and  point  B  In  terms  of 
volvune  of  mall,  time  of  pickup  and  delivery, 
and  other  specific  details  relating  to  this 
movement. 

Section  5 :  Following  the  filing  of  the  state- 
ment called  for  above,  section  5  requires  the 
ICC  to  give  notice  to  the  public  of  the  filing 
by  the  Postmaster  General  and  It  allows  the 
regulated  carriers  an  opportunity  to  respond. 
In  their  response  the  bill  directs  the  regu- 
lated carriers  to  include  their  proposals  for 
rates  for  mall  transportation.  Subsection  ( b ) 
of  section  5  then  directs  the  ICC  to  com- 
mence an  Investigation  and  "fix  the  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  of  compensation  for  mall 
transportation."  Pending  the  establishment 
of  rates  by  the  ICC.  the  bill  provides  that 
rates  Initially  proposed  by  the  carriers  shall 
be  In  effect. 

Section  6:  This  section  provides  a  proce- 
dure for  reopening  an  ICC  proceeding  which 
has  established  mall  transportation  rates. 
Either  the  carriers  or  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  petition  the  ICC  to  reopen  a  pro- 


ceeding "at  any  time  after  6  months  from  the 
entry  of  an  order." 

Section  7 :  Under  this  section  the  Postmas- 
ter General  Is  directed  to  pay  regulated 
carriers  the  rates  of  compensation  determined 
by  the  ICC. 

Section  8:  This  key  section  requires  that 
every  regulated  carrier  perform  service  for 
the  Postmaster  General  when  It  is  requested 
by  him.  The  carriers  are  limited  in  their 
service  to  those  areas  covered  in  their  ICC  or 
State  certificates,  permits,  or  exemptions.  In 
other  words.  If  a  motor  carrier  has  authority 
to  serve  from  point  A  to  point  B,  he  may  only 
transport  mall  from  point  A  to  point  B.  Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  8  establishes  a  proce- 
dure to  excuse  those  regulated  carriers  who 
do  not  choose  to  engage  in  mall  transporta- 
tion from  the  obligations  Imposed  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  It  Is  contemplated, 
for  example,  that  many  regulated  carriers 
engaged  In  the  movement  of  freight  In  tank 
vehicles  will  not  desire  to  engage  In  mall 
transportation  and  this  settlon  provides  that 
they  shall  be  excused  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral upon  their  application. 

Section  9:  The  penalties  for  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  perform  service  as  required  by  the 
Postmaster  General  are  set  forth  in  section  9. 
A  procedxire  is  established  in  this  section  for 
appeal  to  the  ICC  In  the  event  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  carrier  and  the  Postmaster 
General  as  to  th^  carrier's  liability. 

Section  10:  Under  this  section  It  Is  made 
clear  that  no  specific  authority  to  transport 
mall  Is  to  be  required  from  the  ICC  or  a 
State  commission  and  that  no  rate  for  mall 
transportation  shall  be  established  by  any- 
one other  than  the  ICC. 

Section  11:  This  section  preserves  in  Its 
entirety  existing  law  relating  to  star  route 
contracts.  It  is  under  this  existing  law  that 
the  Postmaster  General  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide highway  transportation  and  under  this 
specific  section  he  will  still  be  able  to  operate 
as  he  does  today.  Thus,  imder  the  concept 
of  this  bin  the  Postmaster  General  will  have 
his  choice  of  regulated  carriers  moving  the 
mail  at  ICC  established  rates  or  star  route 
carriers  moving  the  mall  at  "bid"  rates. 

Section  12:  This  Is  the  effective  date  sec- 
tion and  provides  that  the  bill  shall  be  effec- 
tive 3  months  after  enactment. 

Section  13:  This  section  repeals  any  law 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed act. 


THE  46TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THIS  COUN- 
TRY OF  THE  ORDER  OF  DeMOLAY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth 
of  our  great  country  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  each  of  us,  for  truly  it  is  they 
who  tomorrow  will  be  occupying  our  very 
seats  here  in  Congress  and  serving  as  the 
leaders  of  America  not  only  in  Govern- 
ment, but  in  all  other  professions  and 
walks  of  life  as  well. 

There  are  many  youth  organizations 
that  provide  our  young  people  with 
healthy  activities,  but  there  is  one  in 
particular  that  is  known  for  its  charac- 
ter-building among  the  young  men  of 
the  Nation,  and  that  is  the  Order  of  De- 
Molay.  It  is  fitting  that  a  special  trib- 
ute of  recognition  be  paid  to  this  organi- 
zation at  this  time,  for  this  week  the 
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Order  of  DeMolay  is  celebrating  its  46th 
birthday. 

It  was  46  years  ago,  on  March  18, 
1919,  that  28-year-old  Prank  S.  Land,  a 
man  who  had  no  son,  gathered  nine  teen- 
age boys  around  him  in  his  office  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.,  and  discussed  the  founding 
of  a  new  organization  for  young  men — 
an  organization  that  woiild  allow  them 
to  enjoy  the  fun  and  fellowship  of  a 
fraternal  group  advised  and  counseled 
by  adults  who  were  Masons. 

The  organization  was  named  for 
Jacques  DeMolay,  the  last  grand  master 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  by  King  Phillip  of 
Prance  on  March  18,  1314,  as  a  martyr 
to  loyalty  and  toleration. 

Today,  members  of  DeMolay  strive  to 
carry  on  the  fine  ideals  for  which  De- 
Molay gave  his  life — loyalty  and  service 
to  God  and  fellow  men. 

Prank  Land  served  as  the  secretary 
general  for  DeMolay  until  his  death  on 
November  8,  1959.  By  1920,  the  Kansas 
City  chapter  had  grown  to  3.000  mem- 
bers, and  chapters  were  soon  instituted 
from  coast  to  coast  and  in  several  foreign 
coimtries.  Today  there  are  over  2,500 
active  DeMolay  chapters  and  nearly  3 
million  boys  have  taken  their  obligations 
at  the  DeMolay  alter. 

DeMolay  membership  is  open  to  any 
boy  of  good  character  who  is  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  21.  Although  De- 
Molay chapters  are  sponsored  only  by 
Masonic  bodies  or  individual  Masons,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  a  boy  be  a  son  or 
a  relative  of  a  Mason  to  belong  to 
DeMolay. 

The  youth  movement  is  governed  by 
an  international  supreme  council  com- 
posed of  over  200  outstanding  Masons 
located  around  the  world.  They  meet 
in  annual  session  to  review  and  approve 
the  actions  of  the  staff. 

DeMolay's  slogan  is  "building  better 
citizens."  Its  ritual  is  what  sets  the 
organization  apart  from  other  youth 
groups. 

The  ritual  was  written  in  1919  by 
Frank  Marshall,  a  prominent  Mason  and 
newspaperman  in  Kansas  City.  It  has 
been  termed  ageless,  and  is  divided  into 
the  initiatory  and  DeMolay  degrees. 

The  irutiatory  degree  is  one  of  solem- 
nity and  consecration,  during  v.'hich  the 
initiate  dedicates  himself  to  uphold  the 
virtues  of  filial  love,  reverence,  covutesy, 
comradeship,  fidelity,  cleanliness,  and 
patriotism. 

The  DeMolay  degree  is  a  dramatic  and 
historic  portrayal  of  the  trials,  tortures, 
and  martyrdom  of  Jacques  DeMolay,  and 
teaches  a  lesson  in  fidelity  and  comrade- 
ship. 

As  the  officers  of  a  chapter,  boys  are 
taught  responsibility  and  given  the 
opportimity  to  express  themselves  before 
a  group  of  fellow  youths.  Although 
DeMolay  ritual  and  meetings  are  greatly 
reverent,  the  organization  does  not  advo- 
cate any  particular  creed,  but  teaches 
only  a  profound  faith  in  the  one  living 
true  God. 

DeMolay  has  a  three-way  program 
designed  to  benefit  the  individual 
DeMolay,  the  chapter,  and  the  com- 
munity. 
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Various  awards  are  given  to  individ- 
uals for  achievement,  and  merit  bars  are 
awarded  for  distinction  in  civic  service, 
athletics,  music,  dramatics,  religion,  and 
other  fields.  Special  keys  are  given  for 
obtaining  so  many  new  members.  The 
degree  of  ChevaUer  is  the  highest  honor 
an  active  DeMolay  can  receive.  It  is 
earned  by  outstanding  service  to  a  chap- 
ter and  to  fellow  DeMolays. 

The  top  honor  in  DeMolay  is  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  This  is  conferred  on 
senior  DeMolays,  over  25.  for  outstand- 
ing service  to  their  commimity  and  their 
fellow  men. 

International  and  jurisdictional  mem- 
bership, ritual,  efficiency,  and  athletic 
competitions  are  held  for  the  chapters. 
Each  chapter  is  encouraged  to  have  a 
balanced  program  of  social  activities. 
Each  social  event,  like  all  other  DeMolay 
activities,  is  supervised  by  an  adult 
adviser  of  the  chapter. 

Chapters  and  individual  DeMolays  are 
also  required  to  observe  certain  obliga- 
tory days  annually.  These  include  de- 
votional day,  patriots  day,  DeMolay  day 
of  comfort,  educational  day,  parents  day, 
and  Prank  S.  Land  memorial  day. 

The  participation  of  DeMolay  chap- 
ters in  commimity  projects  has  been  ex- 
tensive aad  is  sometimes  carried  out  on 
an  international  basis.  Teenage  traffic 
safety  programs  have  been  especially 
successful.  These  involve  campaigns 
aimed  at  making  safe  drivers  of  all  teen- 
agers. Such  efforts  have  received  high 
praise  from  the  National  Safety  Coimcil 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Other  projects  that  have  been  carried 
on  include  charitable  fund  drives,  blood 
donations,  civil  defense,  antinarcotics 
and  anti-Communist  campaigns,  and 
distribution  of  safe-driving  pledges. 

Each  chapter  is  supervised  in  all  of  its 
functions  by  an  adult  advisory  council. 
One  man  is  designated  as  the  official 
"chapter  dad"  to  handle  the  supervision 
of  chapter  meetings  and  to  counsel  the 
members. 

Another  helping  hand  for  most  chap- 
ters is  the  mothers'  clubs.  These  now 
number  over  1.900.  The  mothers'  clubs 
primarily  help  the  boys  to  raise  money 
for  their  activities,  and  they  usually 
handle  the  purchase  and  repair  of  robe 
and  regalia. 

DeMolay  does  not  attempt  to  take  the 
place  of  the  home  or  church,  but  rather 
supplement  them.  The  organizations' 
purpose  is  to  offer  the  teenage  boy  of 
today:  First,  a  wholesome  occupation  for 
his  spare  time;  second,  worthwhile  asso- 
ciates; third,  the  best  of  envirormient; 
and,  fourth,  an  interesting  and  complete 
program  of  all-around  youth  develop- 
ment. 

Truly  it  is  doing  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice for  our  country  by  taking  the  youth 
of  today  and  molding  them  into  more  re- 
sponsible citizens  for  tomorrow. 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  submitted  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee 
It  expresses  my  deep  concern  over  the 
state  of  national  efforts  to  control  water 
pollution.  I  would  like  to  enter  this  let- 
ter  into  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues. 

March  8, 1965 
Hon.  John  Blatnik, 

Chairman,  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommit. 
tee.  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC 
Dear  John:  On  February  18,  I  Introduced 
H.R.  5158  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lutlon  Control  Act.  EsBentlally,  this  bUl 
would  rectify  certain  existing  Inequities  in 
the  distribution  of  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  antipollution  facilities.  Granted 
the  bill  endorsed  by  the  Administration,  S4 
increases  the  amount  of  Federal  fimds  avalU 
able,  for  Instance,  to  build  sewage-treatment 
plans  in  small  rviral  and  medium-sized  com- 
munities. However,  the  Increase  in  funds 
doesn't  begin  adequately  to  provide  for  the 
water-sanitation  facilities  of  larger  commu- 
nities and  the  Nation's  major  cities. 

Dr.  Luther  Terry,  the  Surgeon  General 
recently  said  that  the  country  was  "at  least 
10  years  behind  in  terms  of  controlling  the 
pollution  of  our  environment."  The  prob- 
lem is  so  acute  that  Dr.  Terry  feels  that  the 
Nation's  "water-purlflcation  techniques— are 
20  to  30  years  old." 

Today,  the  great  danger  from  polluted 
waters  lies  not  in  the  rural  sections  of  the 
country,  but  in  our  great  urban  complexes, 
where  rivers  and  waterways  are  constantly 
menaced  by  the  blight  of  industrial  wastes 
and  sewage.  These  wastes  contain  chem- 
icals which  often  overload  our  rivers  which 
are  already  contaminated  by  human  waste. 
The  problem  is  complicated  and  heightened 
by  these  industrial  effluents  which  often,  as 
manmade  synthetics,  cannot  be  assimilated 
In  the  waters.  In  view  of  this.  It  Is  ironic 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  reports  that 
most  Americans  still  believe  that  the  water 
they  drink  is  distilled  rainwater.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  an  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  1,  1965: 

"In  fact,  however,  80  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  supply  is  pumped  out  of  lakes 
and  rivers  that  are  simultaneously  function- 
ing as  the  Nation's  sewer  system.  Sewage  Is 
either  discharged  directly  into  these  water- 
courses, or  percolates  down  through  the 
ground,  either  flowing  directly  into  them,  or 
getting  there  eventually  through  public  us- 
age of  the  wells  that  are  the  source  of  the 
remaining  20  percent  of  the  water  supply. 

"Unless  a  person  happens  to  live  on  the 
headwaters  of  a  river,  the  chances  are  that 
the  water  he  uses  has  been  used  a  number  of 
times  before,  by  other  people,  by  industry,  or 
by  agriculture. 

"  'It  is  statistically  provable,'  one  scientist 
remarked,  'that  the  main  course  of  many 
rivers  is  through  people's  alimentary  canal. 
In  place  after  place,  the  bulk  of  a  river's  flow 
measurably  consists  of  the  sewage  discharge 
Just  upstream.' 

"Once  the  Nation's  aggregate  sewage  dis- 
charge was  so  small  that  it  was  easily  diluted 
Into  nothingness.  But  while  the  Nation's 
natural  water  runoff  has  remained  constant, 
the  discharge  of  wastes,  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial has  increased  to  16  billion  gallons  a 
day.  It  has  become  far  more  difficult  to 
dilute  or  decompose  because  of  industrial 
chemicals,  detergents,  and  new  compounds 
such  as  pesticides  that  defy  decomposition. 

"The  soap-and-detergent  industry  is  try- 
ing to  complete  this  year  a  shift  from  deter- 
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gents  that  defy  ordinary  bacterial  breakdown 
to  those  made  from  a  chemical  family  more 
easily  broken  down.  This  will  not  be  much 
of  a  help,  however,  in  the  Innumerable  sit- 
uations where  watercoiuses  are  so  over- 
loaded with  manmade  waste  that  natural 
decomposition  has  come  to  a  stop. 

"This  problem  occurs  all  the  way  from  the 
Androscoggin  in  Maine,  the  Hudson  in  New 
York,  and  the  Savannah  In  Georgia,  to  the 
Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  some  rivers  of  the 
Par  West. 

"Thousands  of  communities  still  discharge 
sewage  untreated.  The  moet  prevalent  sys- 
tem Is  primary  treatment,  a  mere  settling 
out  of  solid  matter.  More  progressive  cities 
have  secondary  treatment — chemical  neu- 
tralization of  noxious  components." 

In  referring  to  this  acute  water  pollution 
problem,  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  recently  stated : 

"As  the  dangers  of  population  exist  far 
more  presslngly  In  centers  ol  population  than 
they  do  In  the  less  populated  areas,  it  seems 
most  ill  advised — and  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated it — to  require  mandatorily  In  the 
law,  first,  a  distribution  of  the  funds  which 
does  not  bear  a  relation  to  the  concentration 
of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  Federal  as- 
sistance, and  secondarily  dollar  limitations 
on  individual  projects  whldh  limitations  In- 
hibit some  of  the  largest  and  most  meaning- 
ful projects  that  could  be  undertaken  In  the 
United  States." 

The  situation  in  my  State,  New  York,  Is  a 
prime  example  of  this  statement.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act, 
the  national  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1966 
is  only  $100  million.  Yet,  New  York  alone 
has  developed  a  broad  plan  to  Improve  its 
water  resources  over  the  next  6  years  that 
will  represent  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this 
wide-ranging  program  will  not  only  affect 
the  population  of  the  Empire  State,  but  the 
interests  of  neighboring  States  as  well.  In 
all.  the  vital  Interests  of  almost  45  million 
Americans  In  this  section  of  the  country 
would  be  affected  by  New  York's  program. 
In  order  to  Implement  this  farflung  pro- 
gram, the  State  would  need  $85  million  an- 
nually from  the  Federal  Government;  this 
alone  would  be  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

To  present  the  case  even,  more  dramati- 
cally, one  water-poUutlon  project  In  New 
York  City  alone  has  cost  as  much  as  $87.6 
million.  Clearly  the  30-percent  limit  on 
Federal  contributions  to  small  and  large 
municipalities  is  inadequate  as  long  as  the 
current  dollar  celling  on  allocations  Is  not 
changed. 

The  admlnlstratlon-backed  bill  reflects 
the  need  for  additional  funds,  yet  what  it 
offers  is  merely  a  token  recognition  of  this 
need.  The  Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  Muskie, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  ceilings  on  Federal 
funds  have  gradually  increased  from  $50,000 
in  the  original  biU  to  $600,000  in  the  1961 
amendments,  to  $1  million  in  the  current 
bill. 

Yet  this  Is  far  from  sufflcient,  and  may 
only  approximate  as  little  as  10  percent  of 
a  project's  cost.  This  is  hardly  an  Incentive 
to  local  Initiative.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bin  that  I  have  Introduced,  however, 
the  existing  $600,000  celling  limitation  for 
a  single  project  is  eliminated,  as  Is  the  $2.4 
million  limitation  for  multicommunlty 
water-pollution  projects.  Most  importantly, 
It  would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
contribute  a  straight  30  percent  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  those  facilities. 

This  bill  is  Identical  to  the  one  introduced 
by  both  of  New  York's  Senators.  It  woxild 
also — 

Eliminate  the  existing  tequlrement  that 
lialf  of  all  construction  grant  funds  be  xised 
for  municipalities  of  125,000  or  less. 


Establish  a  more  meaningful  standard  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  for  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities  in  \irban  areas  of 
need.  The  amendment  would  set  up  a 
standard  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  urban 
population  in  one  State  to  the  iirban  popula- 
tion in  all  States,  replacing  the  existing 
criterion  based  on  per  capita  income.  Such 
a  standard  would  bring  about  a  more  eqxil- 
table  distribution  of  funds  to  highly  popu- 
lated areas  where  major  water  pollution 
problems  exist. 

Authorize  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  sub- 
sequently reimbiu-se  States  and  municipali- 
ties that  have  spent  their  own  funds  for 
treatment  facilities  when  a  Federal  construc- 
tion grant,  which  has  been  approved,  cannot 
be  immediately  allocated  because  of  inade- 
quate Federal  funds. 

It  would  also  strongly  endorse  yovu:  pro- 
posal which  would  provide  that  if  the  States 
match  the  across-the-board  30-percent  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  Government,  there 
should  be  no  dollar  limit  on  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  contribution.  This  would  In- 
deed measurably  Improve  the  ability  of 
municipalities  to  finance  water  control  proj- 
ects. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  to  this  subcom- 
mittee that  the  currently  contemplated  au- 
thorizations for  water-pollution  control 
facilities  nowhere  comes  near  providing  the 
kind  of  realistic  allocation  of  funds  that  is 
desperately  needed.  Some  progress  has  of 
course  been  made  by  States,  conununltles. 
and  private  industry.  Yet  one  recent  survey 
indicated  that  a  backlog  of  some  $2  billion 
in  construction  of  water-wastage  facllitiee 
exists  in  the  Nation. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  give  H.R.  5158 
careful  consideration  in  its  deliberations. 
Above  all.  it  should  recognize  the  funda- 
mental inadequacy  of  existing  appropriations 
for  the  Nation's  water-pollution  program. 
Indeed,  as  urban  populations  Increase  and 
industrial  growth  accelerates  the  health, 
viability  and  development  of  ovur  communi- 
ties demands  that  efforts  to  control  water 
pollution  should  be  given  the  highest  na- 
tional priority. 


BUGLES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  time  we  sounded  taps  for 
the  ugly  rumor  that  our  military  assist- 
ance program  had  provided  19,000 
bugles  to  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
only  purchased  3,900  bugles  and  the 
bugles  did  not  cost  $10  apiece — ^they  only 
cost  $9.45.  And  the  justification  for  this 
expenditure  in  the  language  of  the  mili- 
tary, is: 

Bugles  are  an  excellent  leadership  device. 
They  convey  command  signals  clearly  and 
effectively.  They  far  surpass  the  hviman 
voice  and  under  the  types  of  combat  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  Vietnam,  especlaUy  in 
areas  of  dense  Jungle  growth,  bugles  are  far 
more  effective  than  whistles.  Bugles  have  an 
additional  psychological  effect  in  that  they 
are  superior  to  whistles  or  other  sound  de- 
vices as  a  builder  of  esprit  de  corps  and  mo- 
rale In  the  South  Vietnamese  troops.  For 
this  reason  each  company  and  separate  pla- 
toon has  a  bugle,  which  together  with  the 
Vietnamese    flag,   represents  authority  and 


encoxiragement  no  matter  how  distant  the 
outpost. 

It  might  be  well,  however,  for  our  mili- 
tary advisers  to  get  together  with  the 
Vietnamese  on  the  use  of  bugles.  It 
seems  that  our  Asian  friends  use  their 
bugles  to  sound  a  charge  while  in  our 
own  military  establishment  bugles  are 
only  issued  to  companies  performing 
graveside  duty  or  the  imits  with  bands. 


THE  HONORABLE  CHAMP  CLARK 

Mr,  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  recently  had  oc- 
casion to  commemorate  a  great  Mlssou- 
rlan,  formerly  a  Representative  of  the 
Ninth  District  of  Missouri  and  Speaker 
of  this  House  from  1910  to  1918.  I  call 
this  worthy  tribute  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Champ  Clark,  Political  Legetid:  Missoxjrian 

Reached  fob  the  White  House 

(By  Frank  W.  Bucker) 

When  tourists  pass  through  Bowling 
Green,  Mo.,  they  often  stop  for  a  few  mo- 
ments before  the  impressive  monument 
which  stands  in  front  of  the  Pike  Coixnty 
courtho\ise  on  the  public  square. 

It  is  a  statue  of  the  Honorable  Champ 
Clark,  who  served  many  years  in  Congress 
and  for  8  years  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  who  came  very  close 
to  being  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Pres- 
ident in  1912. 

Anyone  desiring  to  know  more  about  this 
distinguished  Missourian  need  only  talk  to 
some  of  the  older  citizens,  who  would  point 
out  that  yesterday  was  the  115th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth. 

HIS  FAMILT  HOME 

Numeroiis  spots  in  Pike  County  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  esteem  in  which  Champ  Clark 
was  held  by  Missouri  neighbors  and  friends. 
At  204  East  College  Street  in  Bowling  Green, 
stands  the  two-story  white  frame  house, 
which  was  the  home  of  the  Clark  family  for 
many  years. 

The  home  was  known  as  "Honey  Shuck" 
dtu-ing  Clark's  day.  It  now  serves  as  an 
apartment  house.  Not  far  distant  from  It 
is  the  Christian  chxu-ch,  where  the  family 
worshiped,  and  In  the  downtown  district  is 
the  Masonic  hall,  where  Clark  mingled  with 
members  of  all  branches  of  the  order.  Above 
his  grave  in  the  city  cemetery  Is  a  10-foot 
granite  monument  with  this  inscription: 

"Beneath  This  Stone  Lies  All  That  Is 
Mortal  of  Champ  Clark,  a  Representative  of 
the  People;  March  7,  1850-March  2,  1921;  a 
Good  Name  Is  Rather  To  Be  Chosen  Than 
Great  Riches;  His  Devoted  Wife  and  Children 
Consecrate  This  to  His  Memory." 

In  the  same  plot  are  the  graves  of  his  wife, 
chUdren,  and  father,  each  one  designated  by 
a  small  white  granite  marker. 

At  Louisiana,  Mo.,  where  Clark  practiced 
law  and  also  published  the  Riverside  Express, 
are  other  tokens  of  respect.  A  motor  hotel 
bears  his  name,  and  the  large  steel  bridge 
which  spans  the  Mississippi  River  leading  to 
the  Illinois  side  Is  called  the  Champ  Clark 
Bridge. 

CHANGED    HIS    NAME 

ThroTighout  his  life,  Clark  was  a  colorful 
figure.    At  his  birth  in  Kentucky  In  1860  he 
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was  christened  James  Beauchamp  Clark  but 
early  In  his  youth  he  decided  this  was  too 
pretentious  a  name  and  had  it  changed  to 
Champ  Clark.  By  this  name  he  was  known 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

While  a  student  at  Transylvania  College 
In  Lexington,  Ky.,  he  exchanged  pistol  shots 
with  an  enemy  student  on  the  campus  and 
was  expelled  from  the  school.  He  later  at- 
tended Bethany  College  in  West  Virginia 
and  after  his  graduation  became  president 
of  Marshall  College  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
He  next  decided  to  study  law  and  entered 
the  Cincinnati  University  Law  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  honors. 

In  1875  in  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Clark  went  into 
law  partnership  with  David  Ball,  a  figure  In 
Missouri  politics.  Prominence  in  local.  State, 
and  national  politics  soon  came  to  Clark. 

FIRST    VICTORY    AT    POLLS 

The  Democratic  Party  held  his  respect  and 
loyalty,  and  after  moving  to  Bowling  Green 
In  1880,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Pike 
County  in  the  35th  General  Assembly  of 
Missouri.  He  took  particular  pleasiu-e  in 
saying  that  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
to  the  legislature  by  a  grand  Jury,  with 
whom  he  cooperated  while  county  prose- 
cuting attorney.  He  told  friends  that  he 
was  urged  to  become  a  candidate  by  the 
foreman  of  the  grand  Jury  and  the  other 
J\iry  members  approved,  paid  his  announce- 
ment fee  and  conducted  his  campaign. 

Clark  sought  the  nomination  for  Congress 
in  1890,  but  was  defeated.  Two  years  later, 
after  a  strenuous  campaign,  he  was  success- 
ful. Following  the  Democratic  upheaval  of 
1910,  he  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House, 
succeeding  Joseph  Cannon  of  Illinois.  He 
and  Cannon  each  served  as  Speaker  8  years. 
No  other  Speakers  of  the  House,  before  or 
since,  served  so  long. 

Clark  next  aimed  at  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  He  sought  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  1912,  when  lines  were  begin- 
ning to  be  tightly  drawn  between  the  con- 
servative and  liberal  elements  of  the  party. 
He  was  an  old-line  Democrat  and  the  orga- 
nization's candidate.  He  wanted  no  change 
in  the  party's  policies.  As  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  said  concerning  him: 

"He  represented  a  condition  of  the  minds 
into  which  a  nimiber  of  the  people  of  the 
country  had  fallen." 

They  were  not  ready  for  a  genuine  program 
of  reform,  such  as  that  envisioned  by  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
of  the  Democratic  Party  or  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  with  the  Republicans. 
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a  strong  lead  up  to  and  through  the  10th 
ballot. 

RELEASED   HIS  DELEGATES 

At  this  point  things  looked  extremely 
dark  to  Wilson  and.  according  to  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  he  sent  word  to  William  P.  Combs, 
leader  of  the  Wilson  forces,  to  notify  the  del- 
egates not  to  vote  for  him  any  longer  If  they 
felt  they  should  vote  for  someone  else. 

Word  of  this  got  around  to  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  who  by  then  had  entered  the 
fight  for  WUson  with  all  the  ardor  and  skill 
he  possessed.  Prom  that  time  forward  he 
never  left  the  hall  during  the  sessions  of  the 
convention.  He  described  his  efforts  in  his 
memoirs  thusly:  "One  of  the  assistants  to 
the  sergeant-at-arms  supplied  me  with 
water,  keeping  a  large  bottle  under  the  plat- 
form, while  my  brother  supplied  me  with 
sandwiches.  My  one  thought  was  to  save 
^he  Democratic  Party."  The  order  by  Wilson 
to  release  the  delegates  was  never  delivered 
and  the  battle  raged  on. 

The  voting  continued  from  day  to  day, 
neither  of  the  two  candidates  receiving  the 
required  number  of  votes.  On  the  sixth  day 
of  the  convention  when  the  30th  baUot 
was  taken,  Wilson  for  the  first  time  passed 
Clark,  receiving  460  votes  to  Clark's  455. 

What  he  needed  was  the  swlngover  of 
some  powerful  delegation.  This  came  on  the 
33d  ballot  when  DUnols,  followed  by  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  switched  from  Clark  to 
Wilson.  Other  States  later  changed  their 
votes,  and  on  the  46th  roll  call  Champ  Clark 
who  began  with  more  votes  than  any  other 
candidate,  was  deprived  of  the  honor  he  so 
much  desired. 

CHANCE  FOR  RECOGNITION 

No  more  political  steam  has  ever  been 
generated  at  a  Democratic  Convention.  Many 
that  year  felt  that  if  Clark  had  been  nomi- 
nated, he  would  have  won  his  way  to  the 
Presidency  and  would  have  been  the  first 
Missourlan  to  sit  in  the  White  House 

Ployd  Shoemaker,  who  at  that  time  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  His- 

^H?  .  l°^^^\7'  ^y^  ^"^  ^  ^°°^'  "Missouri's 
Hall  of  Fame  : 

"If  this  man  had  been  chosen,  he  prob- 
ably would  have  been  elected  President  In- 
stead of  Wilson.  He  came  nearer  to  the 
^ite  House  than  any  man  from  the  West 
before  that  time." 


The  program  is  in  the  process  of  accel- 
eration and  tours  are  being  extended 
throughout  the  countries  of  South 
America. 

In  addition,  through  Operation  Amigo 
high  school  students  are  arranging  ex- 
change vacations  with  their  counter- 
parts in  the  southern  part  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere. The  program  gives  our  young 
people — our  leaders  of  tomorrow— an  op! 
portunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  Latin  American  neighbors,  to  ab- 
sorb their  manners  and  customs,  and  to 
set  up  avenues  of  correspondence  for 
continuance  of  this  relationship.  At  the 
same  time  new  cultural  and  political  vis- 
tas are  opened  to  the  youth  from  South 
American  countries  who  come  to  spend 
some  time  with  us. 

The  future  course  of  the  world  may 
well  depend  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  time  that  we 
all  get  better  acquainted. 


BIENVENIDOS,    AMIGOS 


NOMINATED  BY  REED 

Champ  Clark  entered  the  Democratic  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  with  the  pledged  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  delegates  and  the  sup- 
port of  Tammany  Hall,  the  Hearst  newspa- 
pers and  the  old  line  leaders  of  the  party. 
He  was  placed  in  nomination  by  Senator 
James  A.  Reed  of  Kansas  City,  a  man  of 
force  and  eloquence.  The  demonstration 
lasted  an  hour  and  five  minutes  and  there 
was  a  great  parade  of  delegates. 

Clark's  chief  opponent  was  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, a  reformer  of  the  sound,  steady  type. 
He  was  from  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  served 
as  Governor  and  as  president  of  Princeton 
university.  He  was  noted  for  his  careful 
and  sane  thinking  regarding  foreign  an^l 
domestic  affairs  and  government  procedure. 
These  two  opponents  waged  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  party  history. 

On  the  first  ballot,  Clark  led  the  field, 
receiving  4401/2  votes  to  Wilson's  324.  On 
the  fourth  ballot  Boss  Murphy  of  New  York, 
who  until  then  had  remained  quiet  con- 
cerning Tammany's  support,  announced  the 
entire  vote  of  his  delegation  for  Clark.  This 
gave  the  man  from  Missouri  556  votes.  11 
more  than  a  majority  but  not  enough  to  give 
him  three-fourths  of  the  total  vote,  which 
the  convention  required.    Clark  maintained 


Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Dr.  MoRGiAN,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pul- 
ton], and  I  met  with  a  group  of  citizens 
dedicated  to  encouraging  inter-American 
understanding  and  harmony  through 
visits  between  the  two  countries  by 
elected  officials,  civic  leaders,  and  other 
interested  parties. 

Because  this  program  is  being  con- 
ducted without  any  financial  help  what- 
soever from  the  Federal  Government,  I 
feel  that  it  should  command  national 
attention  and  cooperation.  The  Com- 
mittee for  the  Understanding  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Hemisphere  has  already 
promoted  numerous  exchange  visits  be- 
tween cities  in  this  country  and  in  Peru. 


RESTRICTIONS    ON    RESIDUAL   OIL 
IMPORTS  SHOULD  BE  TIGHTENED 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ponders  testi- 
mony received  at  last  week's  oil  import 
control  hearings,  it  is  appropriate  to 
remind  Members  of  Congress  that  re- 
strictions on  foreign  oil  shipments  were 
adopted  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity. If  there  is  at  this  time  any  devel- 
opment on  the  international  front  to 
justify  relaxing  of  security  measures, 
Congress  should  be  so  informed;  if  not, 
it  would  seem  imperative  that  restric- 
tions on  residual  oil  imports  be  tightened 
at  once. 

With  Russia  maintaining  her  outpost 
in  Cuba  and  with  the  uncertainties  of 
South  Vietnam  becoming  more  critical 
by  the  day.  it  is  senseless  to  place  reli- 
ance on  foreign  sources  for  a  commodity 
that  is  essential  to  a  military  effort. 
Yet  alien  oil  continues  to  inundate  east 
coast  markets,  including  military  instal- 
lations and  manufacturers  of  defense 
equipment  as  well  as  electric  power  sta- 
tions serving  those  facilities. 

Because  U.S.  coal  production  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  assume  that  coal  could  fill 
the  gap  resulting  from  any  cutoff  in 
foreign  oil  shipments  in  an  emergency 
period.  A  study  of  the  Nation's  mining 
capacity  would  quickly  dispel  that  illu- 
sion. Because  of  discouraging  and  dis- 
tressing prospects  for  employment  pre- 
vailing in  mining  communities  for  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  an  adequate 
number  of  skilled  coal  industry  person- 
nel is  even  now  not  available  to  meet 
the  normal  increases  in  demand  antici- 
pated for  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  under- 
taken a  training  program  to  reduce  the 
developing    manpower    deficit.    Mean- 
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while  there  are  not  nearly  enough  rail- 
road cars  ready  and  available  for  moving 
the  coal  that  would  be  needed  if  ocean 
shipments  of  oil  were  suddenly  termi- 
nated. Furthermore — and  this  prospect 
is  often  overlooked — an  unknown  num- 
ber of  plants  involved  in  the  defense 
effort  are  not  equipped  to  convert  to 
coal  and  would  be  idled  indefinitely  until 
and  if  equipment  were  available  and 
could  be  substituted. 

These  considerations  should  be  enough 
to  convince  the  Secretary  of  Interior  of 
the  urgent  need  for  more  stringent  con- 
trols on  residual  oil  imports.  If  other 
reasons  are  necessary,  then  he  should 
recognize  that  to  conform  with  admin- 
istration desires  to  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment and  diminish  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  requires  reversing  Interi- 
or's traditional  practice  of  giving  pref- 
erence to  international  oil  shippers  and 
foreign  governments  over  domestic  in- 
dustry and  labor. 

In  1964  the  3  billionth  barrel  of  for- 
eign residual  oil  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  was  dumped  on  American  shores. 
In  energy  value,  this  volume  is  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  700  million  tons  of 
bituminous  coal.  Now  that  the  inter- 
national oil  interests  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  been  fattened  up  through 
the  aUnost  unrestricted  entry  of  residual 
oil  into  this  country,  it  is  time  to  give 
American  coal  communities  an  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  the  wide  economic  stimu- 
lation that  will  come  through  increased 
coal  sales  if  unfair  competition  from 
abroad  is  curtailed.  Such  action  would 
open  opportunities  for  yovmg  men  who 
look  to  careers  in  mines  and  prepare 
them  for  work  that  will  be  essential  in 
peace  or  in  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  national  secu- 
rity and  our  domestic  economy  require 
a  continuance  of  the  controls  and  a 
reduction  on  allocations  of  residual  oil 
imports. 

PHYSICIAN.  HEAL  THYSELF 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
morning's  ticker  tape,  jUst  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  I  found  this  report  under  the 
UPI  dateline  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  I 
quote: 

Fighting  between  white  and  Negro  stu- 
dents today  closed  CoUinwOod  High  School. 

All  available  police  rushed  to  the  area  to 
break  up  the  fighting. 

A  police  helicopter  reported  as  many  as  700 
to  800  students  were  parading  around  the 
school. 

Police  confiscated  clubs,  Etlcks,  and  other 
homemade  weapons  as  they  broke  up  nu- 
merous fights  between  the  students. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther down  the  ticker  I  found  this  little 
item  under  the  heading  of  "Racial"  dated 
today: 

More  northern  ministers  were  bound  for 
Alabama  and  civil  rights  action  today. 


Seven  Cleveland  clergymen  planned  to  take 
a  plane  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  today  "to  assist 
in  control  of  demonstrations  •  •  •  and  as- 
sure their  orderliness."  The  Cleveland  chap- 
ter of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  issued 
a  call  for  more  civil  rights  activists  to  go  to 
Montgomery. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  refer  these  mis- 
guided Cleveland  preachers  to  the  words 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount"  as  you  will  find  them  quoted  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Matthew,  verse  5 : 

Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own  eye;  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy 
brother's  eye. 


GREAT      BRITAIN      MOVES      FROM 
SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE  TO  KERR- 
MILLS  APPROACH 
Mr.  TALCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  after  more 
than  50  years  of  experience  with  social 
security   the  majority  Labor  Party  in 
Great  Britain  is  about  to  change  the  con- 
cept of   that  system.     Because   of  the 
burgeoning  cost  of  the  insurance  system 
for  all  of  the  aged  and  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  the  labor  government  has  made 
a  decision  that  it  must  seek  acceptance 
of  a  new  doctrine  that  social  security 
payments  must  be  directed  in  adequate 
amounts  to  assure  decent  living  stand- 
ards to  people  who  most  need  it  and  to  be 
denied  to  those  who  can  manage  well 
enough  without  it — this  is  the  only  way 
there  will  be  enough  dollars  to  go  around. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  administra- 
tion and  most  of  its  majority  members 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee refuse  to  consider  this  principle  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Government- 
financed  medical  care  for  our  aged  pop- 
ulation?   Before    reading    this    article 
from  the  London  Times  of  the  recent 
date  February  17.  1965.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  again  consider  this  question: 
Is  it  not  better  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  complete  and  adequate  medical  serv- 
ices for  every  single  solitary  aged  per- 
son who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it  him- 
self, rather  than  provide  a  program  that 
will  only  cover  30  percent  of  the  normal 
health  care  costs  of  every  aged  person  in 
the  United  States,  rich  and  poor  alike? 
The  eldercare  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced as  the  best  solution  of  those  pres- 
ently before  Congress  would  provide  total 
and   complete  care  for   all  those  who 
choose  to  have  Goveriunent  help  through 
the  vehicle  of  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance, provided  those  people  cannot  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  expenses  of  ill- 
ness irom  their  own  resources. 

[Prom  the  London  Times,  Feb.  17,  1965] 
Labor    Aim    To    Recast    Social    SECxmrrT — 
Means  Test  WotrLD  Direct  Aid  to  Most 
Needy — Severance  Pat  Bill  First  in  Re- 
placing Beveridce? 

Although  a  formidable  complex  of  detail 
questions  remains  to  be  answered.  Intensive 


Government  studies  now  being  led  by  Mr. 
Houghton,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, are  clearly  Indicating  the  broad  shape 
that  must  be  given  to  social  security  In  the 
next  decade.  What  the  reappraisal  has 
shown  can  be  summed  up  In  a  sentence. 
Beverldge  Is  dead,  and  something  must  be 
immediately  designed  to  put  in  its  place. 

It  is  an  emotional  subject,  particularly 
on  the  Labor  side,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
Government  will  have  to  begin  a  process  of 
education  about  the  realities  of  social  secu- 
rity If  they  are  to  carry  the  country,  espe- 
cially organized  workers,  in  the  radical 
changes  that  are  foreseen. 

A  search  is  now  on,  for  Instance,  for  an 
acceptable  means  test.  The  increase  in  re- 
tirement pensions  and  other  benefits,  al- 
ready provided  to  take  effect  in  March  this 
year,  have  bought  time  during  which  Labor 
Ministers  can  move  away  from  the  Beverldge 
insurance  principle  and  win  acceptance  for 
the  new  doctrine  that  social  security  must  be 
directed  to  those  people  who  most  need  It 
and  be  denied  to  those  who  can  manage  well 
enough  without   it. 

PREJUDICE    STRONG 

It  is  the  logic  of  the  Government's  posi- 
tion that  any  more  Increases  across  the  board, 
from  which  all  benefit  equally  irrespective  of 
need,  should  be  avoided. 

Social  security  studies  have  shown  that 
by  the  mid-1970's  there  will  be  nine  million 
retirement  pensioners,  compared  with  about 
six  million  today,  and  if  there  Is  then  no 
means  test  operating  the  burden  of  fulfilling 
the  Labor  manifesto  pledge  to  provide  an 
income  guarantee  for  those  already  retired 
and  widowed  will  be  intolerable. 

With  an  acceptable  means  test,  a  guaran- 
teed income  for  everybody  would  be  pos- 
sible, and  account  could  be  taken  both  of 
rising  standards  of  living  and  of  inflation. 
But  the  prejudice  against  a  means  test  of 
any  kind  continues  to  be  strong. 

There  Is  no  present  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion what  form  the  means  test  could  take, 
but  there  has  been  examination  of  a  pro- 
posal that  a  statement  not  unlike  an  Income 
tax  return  could  be  completed,  with  addi- 
tional safeguards  against  fraud. 

The  phrase  "means  test"  is  not  alone  in 
rousing  prejudice.  There  is  a  deep-set  con- 
viction that  in  Britain  social  security  is  es- 
tablished on  an  insurance  basis,  although 
even  on  the  surface  the  Insurance  element 
can  be  seen  to  be  Illusory.  It  can  almost 
be  taken  for  granted  that  any  future  pen- 
sions and  benefits  increases  across  the  board 
will  cost  the  Exchequer  about  £200m. 

In  the  next  decade,  on  the  basis  of  Gov- 
ernment studies,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
clear  movement  away  from  the  pretense  of 
an  Insurance  basis,  so  that  contributions 
do  not  necessarily  carry  the  right  of  benefit 
without  regard  to  means. 

The  bin  completely  to  recast  social  secu- 
rity Is  far  from  being  ready  for  drafting,  and 
even  if  it  could  be  brought  in  next  year  it  is 
likely  that  there  would  be  opportunity  to 
complete  the  recasting  only  Just  In  time  to 
cope  with  the  particularly  acute  problems 
that  will  come  10  years  from  now. 

For  economic  reasons,  the  Government  sees 
an  argvunent  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  severance  pay  scheme  much 
earlier  than  the  main  legislation.  It  is  rec- 
ognized not  only  that  the  British  economy 
needs  radical  change  but  that  the  redun- 
dancies Involved  could  have  a  demoralizing 
eflfect  on  all  workers.  The  safety  net  of 
severance  pay  really  needs,  therefore,  to  be 
spread  beneath  the  workers  without  delay 
if  there  is  not  to  be  resistance  to  rapid  In- 
dvistrial  and  technological  change. 

In  fact,  ministerial  studies  have  shown 
that  the  unemployment  funds  are  already 
adequate  to  provide  for  the  setting  up  of 
a  severance  pay  scheme  now.  But  there 
have  been  objections.  Representatives  of 
lower   paid  workers   argue  that  a   flat-rate 
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contribution  should  presuppose  flat-rate  sev- 
erance benefits.  Thought  Is  now  turning  to 
a  proposal  that  the  severance  pay  scheme 
should  be  based  on  a  contribution  of  a  quar- 
ter percent  of  earnings. 

WELFARE  SERVICE? 

The  flgtu-e  of  a  quarter  percent  is  as  low 
as  it  could  be  brought,  but  it  Is  calculated 
that  it  would  still  produce  far  more  than  the 
cost  of  a  redundancy  scheme  in  a  time  of 
reasonably  full  emplojrment. 

Ideas  are  already  circulating,  too,  about 
the  future  of  the  National  Assistance  Board. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Board  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  national  welfare  service,  which 
would  have  the  positive  task  of  supplying  the 
needs  of  a  surprisingly  large  nimiber  of  peo- 
ple who  are  still  fovmd  to  be  slipping  through 
all  the  state  and  independent  nets. 

Women — the  old,  sick  and  deserted — are 
shown  to  stand  in  special  need  of  better  so- 
cial security.  Of  the  total  of  6  million  pen- 
sioners at  present  4  million  are  women;  and 
to  them  must  be  added  many  young  widows 
with  children,  unmarried  mothers,  and  de- 
serted wives. 

A  case  therefore  becomes  strong,  as  Min- 
isters see  it.  that  women  should  be  entitled 
to  a  guaranted  income  in  their  own  right, 
whether  they  go  out  to  work  and  contribute 
or  not. 


March  18,  1965 


THE  FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACY:  SEE 
HOW  IT  GROWS 

Mr.  TALCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frotn  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qthllen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
want  to  remind  you  about  an  important, 
but  often  overlooked,  phase  of  your  pri- 
vate life — a  phase  which  you,  like  most  of 
us,  I  am  sure,   have  been  taking  for 
granted.    I  am  talking  about  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  live  his  life  as 
he  pleases,  to  engage  in  enterprises  com- 
mensurate with  his  abilities,  to  pursue 
activities   aimed   at   bringing  him   the 
prosperity  and  happiness  which  the  Con- 
stitution assures  him. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  the  erosion  of  some  of  these  individ- 
ual liberties  because  of  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

First,  let  me  cite  some  figures  on  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  In 
1913,  when  the  graduated  income  tax 
became  law,  there  were  only  396,000  Fed- 
eral employees.  Today,  there  are  more 
than  2y2  million,  six  times  as  many  as  in 
1913.  During  the  50-year  period  since 
1913,  our  population  has  doubled — so, 
presumably,  some  growth  in  the  number 
of  Federal  employees  was  inevitable.  But 
what  actually  happened  was  not  a 
growth,  it  was  an  explosion.  The  re- 
sult is  this:  We  now  have  6  times  as 
many  employees — spending  150  times  as 
much  money — to  take  care  of  a  popula- 
tion that  has  only  doubled  in  the  past 
half  century. 

To  show  you  just  how  much  the  Gov- 
ernment is  involved  in  your  daily  life,  let 
me  run  through  an  average  day  of  an 
average  citizen,  starting  at  breakfast. 
First,  the  coffee  he  drinks  is  controlled 
by  a  Government-negotiated  World  Cof- 


fee Agreement.  The  cream  he  puts  in 
the  coffee,  the  milk  his  children  drink, 
is  controlled  by  a  Federal  milk  market- 
ing order.  The  sugar  for  his  coffee  and 
cereal  is  controlled  by  a  Federal  Sugar 
Act.  The  corn  for  his  cornflakes  was 
raised  on  a  farm  whose  farmer  was  told 
by  some  bureaucrat  how  much  he  could 
raise  and  how  much  he  could  sell  it  for. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  wheat  from 
which  his  bread  was  made.  And  his  eggs 
were,  more  than  likely,  produced  by 
chickens  raised  on  Government-con- 
trolled feed  grains. 

It  is  almost  as  if  he  was  sharing  his 
daily  breakfast  with  a  Federal  bureau- 
crat. By  merely  eating  it,  he  helps  justi- 
fy his  job  and  helps  pay  his  salary. 

Even  with  the  clothes  he  wears,  the 
Government  gets  into  the  act.  The  cot- 
ton in  his  shirt  is  raised  under  a  Federal 
program.  The  wool  in  his  suit  has  a  Fed- 
eral program  and  manufacturers  of  syn- 
thetic fibers  are  subject  to  Federal  In- 
terstate Commerce  regulations.  The  cuff 
links  on  his  shirt  bear  a  Federal  tax. 
And  his  wife's  handbag  and  cosmetics 
are  subject  to  Federal  luxury  taxes— al- 
though she  would  hardly  consider  such 
items  a  luxury. 

After  breakfast,  when  he  sets  out  to 
work,  the  shadow  of  the  Government 
hovers  over  him.  If  he  is  in  business  for 
himself,  the  Government  has  forms  for 
him  to  fill  out.  If  he  is  a  teacher,  he 
knows  that  the  Government,  likely  as 
not,  helped  build  the  school  he  works  in, 
and  may  even  pay  part  of  his  salary. 
And  he  may  even  wonder  how  long  it  will 
be  before  the  Government  suggests  how 
and  what  he  can  teach. 

If  he  works  for  a  transportation  con- 
cern, he  knows  that  the  Government  tells 
his  boss  how  often  his  ships  can  sail, 
where  his  airliners  can  fly  and  how  much 
they  can  charge  passengers,  and  how 
often  he  must  run  the  trains  on  his  rail- 
road. 

And,  if  by  any  chance,  his  company  is 
thinking  of  bidding  on  a  Government 
contract,  he  knows  that  it  has  to  face 
competition  from  literally  thousands  of 
Government-rim  businesses  operated 
with  his  own  tax  dollars. 

Even  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night,  the 
Federal  Government  is  near.  The  alarm 
clock  he  sets  has  a  Federal  excise  tax 
levied  against  the  luxury  of  getting  up 
on  time. 

There  is  not  time  today  to  touch  on  all 
the  taxes  the  average  citizen  pays  to  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  too  in- 
numerable to  mention.  But  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  almost  everything  that  every- 
one does  today  comes  under  a  Federal 
tax,  a  Federal  agency  or  a  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

The  scope  of  this  Federal  interference 
is  sometimes  hard  to  believe. 

For  example,  a  gas  station  owner  in  a 
southern  city  had  a  bright  idea  for  drum- 
ming up  trade.  He  planted  a  small  piece 
of  ground  near  his  station  with  cotton. 
It  was  his  plan  to  give  each  of  his  cus- 
tomers who  bought  gas  a  boll  of  cotton 
as  a  souvenir.  So  what  happened?  He 
was  fined  by  the  Government  for  plant- 
ing cotton  without  a  Federal  permit. 

An  Amish  farmer  in  Pennsylvania,  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  his  religious  be- 


liefs, refused  to  pay  his  social  security 
taxes.     His  horses,   which  he  used  to 
make  his  living,  were  seized  by  the  Fed 
eral  Government  and  sold  to  pay  the 

LaX. 

Examples  of  this  kind  can  be  multi- 
plied over  and  over. 

Since  it  is  gradual,  the  expansion  of 
Federal  control  over  the  daily  lives  of 
citizens  often  goes  unnoticed.  But  it  Is 
there.  And  it  is  constantly  enlarging 
If  it  continues,  we  face  not  only  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tern  but  to  the  very  freedom  which  we 
value  so  highly. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  the 
legislative  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  week  and  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
concluded  the  legislative  program  for 
this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  is  one 
bill,  H.R.  5688,  the  onmibus  anticrime 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
H.R.  5721,  covering  tobacco  acreage- 
poimdage  marketing  quotas. 

Fop  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  1966  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  H.R.  2362,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  fmther  program 
will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  District  of 
Columbia  bill  come  before  the  education 
bill? 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Yes.  We  always  pro- 
gram appropriation  bills  for  Tuesday  at 
the  request  of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? . 

There  was  no  objection.] 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEXT  WEEfe 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  1 1 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
the  annoimcement  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  regarding  the  District 
bill  on  crime  which  will  be  before  the 
House  on  Monday,  I  simply  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  to  a  great 
many  of  us  this  is  a  very  vital  and  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  This  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  membership 
to  the  concern  that  a  great  many  people 
have,  and  without  presuming  to  say  ex- 
actly what  will  happen,  I  assume  there 
is  the  possibility  of  some  quorum  and 
rollcall  votes  on  this  issue,  because  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  have  strong 
feelings  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman calling  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  because  it  is  true.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  as  usual  we  have  the 
reservation  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later.  I  might  advise 
the  House  that,  if  the  District  of  Colvim- 
bia  matter  should  take  all  day  Monday, 
we  might  want  to  put  over  the  other 
bill  set  down  for  that  day  until  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  majority  leader. 


ihe  gentleman 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  deeply  moved  by  President  John- 
son's stirring  message  on  voting  rights. 
In  this  year  of  1965,  103  years  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  it  is  indeed 
tragic  that  the  right  to  vote  is  still  sub- 
ject to  debate  and  equivocation.  Voting 
rights  for  all  Americans  should  not  de- 
pend upon  the  grudging  consent  of  reg- 
istration officials  who  apparently  are 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  except  Negroes.  This 
is  the  only  conclusion  tliat  can  be  drawn 
from  the  refusal  to  grant  the  equal  right 
to  vote  to  members  of  the  Negro  race. 

The  right  to  vote  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  all 
Americans,  and  that  right  must  be  made 


available  to  all  Americans  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  voting  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957, 
1960,  and  1964,  there  are  places  in  the 
South  where  Negro  voter  registration  is 
abysmally  below  white  voter  registration 
even  though  the  number  of  Negroes 
equals  or  approximates  that  of  the  white 
people. 

To  recite  three  examples,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Louisiana  77  percent  of  the  whites 
are  registered.  Only  32  percent  of  the 
Negroes  are  registered.  In  Alabama,  64 
percent  of  the  white  citizens  can  go  to 
the  polls,  but  only  23  percent  of  the  Ne- 
groes enjoy  this  right.  In  Mississippi 
67  percent  of  the  white  citizens  have  been 
permitted  to  register.  Only  7  percent 
of  the  Negroes  have  been  able  to  obtain 
approval  by  the  registrar. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  voting 
rights  bills  introduced  by  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's forthright  address,  and  I  support 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  filed  in  further- 
ance of  it.  These  provisions  would 
strengthen  the  positions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964  by 
providing  a  system  of  registering  Negro 
voters  by  Federal  action  whenever  court 
action  fails  to  bring  results.  These  bills 
provide  protection  for  their  right  to  vote 
and  let  us  hope  they  succeed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  have  the  previous 
bills  that  were  filed  for  that  purpose. 
As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in  his 
fine  address  the  other  evening: 

Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the  ex- 
isting process  of  law  cannot  overcome  sjrs- 
tematic   and    ingenlovis   discrimination. 

I  have  filed  a  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
will  implement  the  bill  that  has  been 
filed  to  carry  out  President  Johnson's 
recommendation.     My   bill   is   filed   to 
place  in  force  and  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  2d  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.     The  voting 
rights  bills  filed  to  make  effective  the 
President's  recommendation  further  the 
provisions  of  the  15th  amendment.   They 
offer  the  most  direct  route  to  assure  the 
right  to  vote  to  those  now  wrongfully 
denied  the  franchise.    My  bill  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  the  voting  rights  bill.    It 
would  provide  the  States  with  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  give  the  right  to  vote 
to  all  of  their  citizens  or  suffer  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress.   Whatever  form  the  final  right  to 
vote  bill  takes,  it  will  be  considerably 
strengthened  if  my  bill,  designed  to  en- 
force section  2  of  the  14th  amendment, 
is  made  a  part  of  the  law,  for  no  matter 
how  careful  we  may  be,  no  matter  how 
strong  we  make  the  bill,  the  possibility 
still  exists,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
President,  that  "ingenious"  as  it  may 
be,  it  cannot  prevent  delajdng  tactics 
that  will  be  resorted  to  by  hostile  State 
and  county  ofBcials.    And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  suggest  that  it  would  be  most  sanguine 
to  expect  that  passage  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  will  bring  a  change  of  heart 
and  full  cooperation  from  such  officials. 

Certainly,  such  cooperation  is  much 
more  likely  if  a  bill  such  a&mine  is  en- 
acted which  assures  States  insisting  upon 
clinging  to  discriminatory  patterns 
toward  these  Negro  citizens  that  the 


number  of  their  Representatives  in  the 
House  will  be  reduced.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  with  my  bill,  efforts  to  speed  up 
registration  could  be  changed  from  a 
dilatory  rear  guard  holding  action  to 
one  of  active  assistance. 

There  is  another  reason  for  filing  my 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  bill  is  more  than 
a  bill  to  protect  the  individual  rights  of 
our  Negro  citizens.  It  is  a  bill  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  States  who  comply  with 
the  Constitution.  The  failure  to  enforce 
the  second  section  of  amendment  14  gives 
many  of  them  an  underrepresentation  in 
the  Congress.  They  are  entitled  to  ad- 
ditional seats  in  the  House.  So  that  this 
is  a  States  rights  bill,  too.  It  is  a  bill 
to  make  sure  the  States  receive  fair 
treatment  under  the  Constitution. 

The  failure  to  enforce  section  2  has 
not  only  penalized  the  qualified  voters, 
it  has  also  penalized  the  States  who  do 
not  deny  any  of  their  citizens  the  right 
to  vote.  States  which  discriminate  in 
voting  are  now  overrepresented  and 
those  which  abide  by  the  Constitution 
are  now  being  penalized.  Listen  to  this, 
Mr.  Speaker.  To  show  the  validity  of  this 
argument,  let  me  refer  to  a  study  re- 
cently filed  in  the  Federal  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  shows  that  If 
section  2  had  been  implemented  follow- 
ing the  1960  censixs,  southerners  in  the 
South  would  have  lost  a  total  of  21 
seats,  which  should  rightfully  have  gone 
to  other  States  in  the  North  and  West. 

According  to  the  study,  Texas  woxUd 
have  lost  six  seats;  Virginia  four;  Ala- 
bama three;  Mississippi  two;  South 
Carolina  two;  Georgia  two;  Florida  one 
and  Louisiana  one.  The  Northern  and 
Western  States  would  have  picked  up 
those  seats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  aim  of  sec- 
tion 2,  was  to  protect  the  States  and  to 
protect  the  individual  rights  of  citizens 
when  it  was  passed  nearly  100  years  ago. 
In  fact,  the  framers  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment always  considered  section  2  deal- 
ing with  voting  rights  to  be  the  key  sec- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment.  However, 
we  are  much  more  familiar  with  section 
1,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  decisions  protecting  individual  and 
civil  rights  in  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Section  1  with  Its  broad  guarantees  of 
due  process  and  equal  protection  tmder 
the  law  was  added  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  drafting  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, almost  as  an  afterthought.  Mr. 
Speaker,  such  is  the  irony  of  history  that 
section  1  has  become  a  powerful  bulwark 
protecting  civil  rights  while  section  2 
has  been  all  but  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  dust  off  the  pages 
of  history  and  read  the  full  text  of  the 
2d  section  to  the  14th  amendment  at 
this  time. 
The  section  reads: 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  an^  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State, 
or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof.  Is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of 
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such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  re- 
bellion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  In 
such  State. 


March  18,  1965 


Note  the  direct  and  mandatory  lan- 
guage of  this  provision.  When  the  right 
to  vote  is  denied,  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion shall  be — not  may  be.  but  shall  be — 
reduced.  However,  the  Constitution 
leaves  it  up  to  Congress  to  effect  this  re- 
duction and  in  the  97  years  since  the 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment,  Con- 
gress has  never  seen  fit  to  comply. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  Con- 
gress has  never  acted  is  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  gathering  the  information 
necessary  to  enforce  the  provision.  For 
example,  during  the  1870  census,  an 
abortive  attempt  was  made  to  tabulate 
the  numbers  of  people  who  were  dis- 
franchised. The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  at  that  time  conducted  the 
census,  reported  that  he  could  find  only 
43,000  people  who  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote  within  the  meaning  of  section  2. 
Such  a  conclusion  was  preposterous  to 
anyone  familiar  with  voting  practices  at 
that  time  and  since  then,  all  serious  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  provision  were 
abandoned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  we  have  seen  a  revolution  in  the 
science  of  information  gathering  in  the 
last  20  years.  High-speed  electronic 
computers  and  modern  survey  and  statis- 
tical techniques  have  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  data  acquisition  activities. 
The  Federal  Government  is  now  able  to 
report  in  only  a  few  days  after  the  end 
of  each  month,  the  number  of  people  who 
are  employed  and  unemployed.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  reasonable  to  assume  we  have 
the  ingenuity  to  count  at  every  10-year 
census  the  number  of  people  denied  the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  procedure  of 
apportioning  congressional  seats  among 
the  States  is  contained  in  the  Census 
and  Apportionment  Act  of  1929  as 
amended.  This  act  directs  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  compute  the  apportion- 
ment of  congressional  seats  between  the 
States  following  each  10-year  census  and 
to  transmit  the  results  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House,  acting  in  a 
purely  ministerial  capacity,  then  trans- 
mits to  the  States  the  figures  computed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Census.  In  arriv- 
ing at  this  calculation  the  present  law 
does  not,  and  I  repeat,  does  not  author- 
ize the  Director  of  the  Census  to  exclude 
the  number  of  people  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  even  though  the  2d  section  of 
the  14  th  amendment  expressly  requires 
that  they  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislative  history  of 
the  14th  amendment  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Congress  intended  the 
second  article  to  apply  to  all  forms  of 
voting  denials,  whether  for  reasons  of 
literacy,  moral  character,  nonpayment  of 
poll  tax,  or  for  other  reasons. 

That  evidence,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be 
made  clear  in  the  exhibit  which  I  will 
attach  to  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 


The  Congress  was  reluctant  to  pre- 
scribe detailed  voting  requirements,  pre- 
ferring that  such  authority  remain  with 
the  States.  At  the  same  time,  it  did  not 
want  to  see  the  Southern  States  enjoy 
an  increase  in  congressional  representa- 
tion based  upon  people  who  did  not  have 
the  ri^t  to  vote.  You  may  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  only 
three -fifths  of  the  slave  population  was 
counted  for  apportionment  purposes. 

Thus.  Congress,  through  section  2, 
gave  the  Southern  States  a  choice:  either 
allow  full  Negro  suffrage  with  increased 
representation  in  Congress;  or,  as  an  al- 
ternative, Negro  suffrage  could  be  re- 
stricted but  only  with  a  refusal  to  per- 
mit such  voting,  with  reduced  represen- 
tation. In  effect,  section  2  says  that  if 
a  State  prohibits  its  citizens  from  voting, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  denying  itself  rep- 
resentation in  Congress,  to  that  extent. 

At  the  time,  many  hoped  that  the  pro- 
visions for  reduced  representation  would 
deter  the  Southern  States  from  disfran- 
chising the  Negro.  But  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  enforce  the  provision  at  any 
time  in  the  last  97  years  has  eliminated 
whatever  credibility  the  threat  of  re- 
duced representation  may  have  had. 
Thus  the  States  which  have  continued 
their  discriminatory  practices  have  been 
able  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  end  this  sit- 
uation and  in  order  to  provide  the  means 
for  achieving  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  to  vote,   and   to  assure 
proper  representation  in  the  Congress  of 
all  the  States.  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.  6264.  which  would  direct  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  determine,  during 
the  1970  census,  the  number  of  people 
denied  the  right  to  vote  as  specified  in 
section  2  of  the  14th  amendment  and  to 
compute  the  apportionment  of  congres- 
sional seats  accordingly.    The  1970  cen- 
sus is  still  5  years  away,  and  it  is  my  sin- 
cere desire  that  no  State  would  suffer 
a  reduction  in  representation  by  reason 
of  this  bill.    There  is  still  ample  time  to 
remove  any  remaining  barriers  on  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  avoid  the  restric- 
tions  of   the   2d   section   of   the    14th 
amendment. 

How  will  the  bill  work?  What  is  pro- 
posed under  the  bill? 

As  a  first  step,  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus would  determine  the  number  of  un- 
registered voters  in  each  State.  This  in- 
formation is  relatively  easy  to  obtain, 
but  we  cannot  consider  that  all  who  are 
unregistered  were  denied  the  right  to 
vote.  Some  are  apathetic  or  indifferent 
and  the  problem  is  to  separate  those  who 
are  apathetic  from  those  who  have  actu- 
ally been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Previous  approaches  to  the  problem 
have  attempted  to  count  the  numbers  of 
people  who  were  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
But  it  would  be  equally  valid  to  deter- 
mine how  many  are  apathetic  and  did 
not  vote.  The  remaining  portion  would 
then  equal  the  number  denied  their  vot- 
ing rights.  In  effect,  in  this  bill  we  are 
approaching  the  problem  from  another 
direction,  but  I  say  we  are  coming  up 
with  the  right  answer. 

How  can  we  do  it?  My  bill  assumes 
that  all  Americans  are  equally  patriotic 
and  would  register  to  vote  in  the  same 


proportion  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
if  they  were  given  the  opportunity,  and 
if  they  had  the  same  number  of  yean 
of  formal  schooling.  This  last  assumn- 
tion  is  necessary  because  studies  have 
shown  that  registration  is  higher  among 
those  who  have  received  a  better  edu 
cation. 

If  we  make  these  assumptions — and  i 
say  they  are  valid  bn  the  basis  of  factual 
data— the  Census  Bureau  can  then  easily 
determine  the  nationwide  percentage  of 
registered  voters  out  of  the  total  number 
of  those  who  are  eligible  to  register.  The 
percentages  can  be  broken  down  by 
various  educational  levels— such  as  those 
who  have  8  years  of  education  or  less' 
those  who  have  had  between  8  and  12 
years  of  education;  and  those  who  have 
had  12  years  or  more  of  education 
These  percentages  can  then  be  used  to 
estimate  the  number  of  registered  voters 
one  would  find  in  a  given  State. 

For  example,  assume  that  the  Census 
Bureau  determines  that  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  70  percent  of  those  with  a  grade 
school  or  less  education  are  registered- 
80  percent  with  some  high  school  edu- 
cation are  registered;  and  90  percent 
with  some  college  education  are  regis- 
tered. 

Let  us  further  assume  a  hypothetical 
State  has  10  milhon  people  of  which  6 
million  are  citizens  21  or  over  and  thus 
eligible  to  vote  and  of  these  6  million 
potential  voters,  1  million  have  had  some 
college  education;  1  million  have  had 
some  high  school  education;  and  4  mil- 
lion have  had  a  grade  school  education. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  can  now  com- 
pute the  number  of  registered  voters 
which  could  be  expected  if  the  State  ap- 
proached the  national  average.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  this  computation  for 
this  hypothetical  State : 


Educational 
group 

Number  of 

citueas, 

21  or  over 

Nationwide 

reeistra- 

tioii. 

percentage 

Expected 

number  of 

repistered 

voters 

CoUefce 

High  school 

Grade  school 

1,000,000 
1,000.000 
4,000,000 

90 
80 
70 

900.000 

800.000 

2,800.000 

Total 

6,000,000 

4,500,000 

From  the  figures,  one  would  expect  to 
find  that  4.5  million  of  the  States'  6  mil- 
lion eligible  voters  had  registered  if  the 
State  approached  the  national  average. 
In  other  words,  after  allowing  for  the 
average  amount  of  indifference  and  the 
States  relatively  large  number  of  lesser 
educated  individuals,  one  would  expect  to 
find  that  1.5  million  had  not  registered 
due  to  apathy. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  would  then 
compare  this  estimated  registration 
figure  with  the  actual  number  of  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  State.  Let  us  assume 
it  is  only  3.5  million  or  1  million  below 
the  expected  figure.  We  can  now  con- 
clude that  these  1  million  have  been  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  because  we  have 
applied  the  national  average  of  apathy. 
We  have  adjusted  the  computation  to 
take  into  account  the  relatively  large 
number  of  lesser  educated  people  in  the 
State.    Thus,  we  have  a  reliable  figure 
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upon  which  the  apportionment  computa- 
tion can  be  based. 

Having  determined  the  number  de- 
nied, the  Bureau  of  the  Census  would 
then  reduce  the  States'  total  population 
by  the  appropriate  percentage  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  apportion- 
ment of  seats  in  Congress  as  is  done  after 
every  census. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  representation  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  14th  amendment  would  be 
a  powerful  tool ;  but  it  would  be  a  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  tool,  also,  to  end 
voting  discrimination.  Since  the  next 
census  would  not  take  place  until  1970,  it 
would  give  each  State  5  years  to  remove 
any  remaining  bars  on  the  right  to  vote. 

In  this  way  it  implements  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  and  the  bills  that  have  been 
filed  to  provide  for  the  granting  of  vot- 
ing rights.  It  stands  as  a  reminder  to 
those  States  which  continue  to  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  proposed 
voting  rights  bills  and  the  laws  already 
on  the  books.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  voting  rights  bills.  It  is  not  intended 
as  such.  It  may  never  be  used,  and  it 
will  not  be  used  if  all  States  grant  full 
and  fair  equality  in  voting  to  their  citi- 
zens. Certainly  this  is  our  objective. 
However,  if  certain  States  insist  upon, 
and  are  successful  in,  their  dilatory  tac- 
tics, observing  their  unfair  patterns  of 
voting  discrimination,  they  deserve  to 
lose  representation  in  the  House  as  in- 
tended by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  bill,  I  asto*  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  include  it  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  follows: 

HJt.  6264 

A  bill  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  Article  XIV  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  section  22  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  6)  which  require 
that  the  basis  of  representation  of  each 
of  the  several  States  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  adult  cltleen  inhabitants 
of  such  State  whose  right  to  vote  is  denied 
or  abridged 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AMENDMENT  TO   TITLE    13.    UNITED    STATES   CODE 

Section  1.  Section  141  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  decennial  censuses 
of  population,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"5 141.  Population,   unempl<)yment,  housing 

"ia)(l)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  the  year 
1970  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  take  a 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  (includes  utilities  pnd  equipment) 
as  of  the  first  day  of  April;  which  shall  be 
toown  as  the  census  date. 

"(2)  In  taking  the  censuses  prescribed  by 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(A)  ascertain  and  determine  the  total 
population  of  each  State; 

"(B)  ascertain  and  determine  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  of  each  State  twenty- 
one  years  or  more  of  age  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and,  with  respect  to  each 
such  individual,  the  numbelP  of  his  years  of 


formal  education  and  whether  or  not  he  is 
registered  to  vote  as  of  the  census  date; 

"(C)  ascertain  and  determine  for  the  en- 
tire Nation,  the  percentage  which  the  num- 
ber of  registered  voters  twenty-one  years  or 
more  of  age  is  of  the  total  number  of  citi- 
zens twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age  In  each 
of  the  following  classifications: 

"(1)  Individuals  with  eight  or  fewer  years 
of  formal  education. 

"  (il)  individuals  with  more  than  eight  and 
up  to  and  including  twelve  years  of  formal 
education,  and 

"(111)  individuals  with  more  than  twelve 
years  of  formal  education; 

"(D)  ascertain  and  determine  for  each 
State,  the  total  number  of  Individuals  which 
would  be  produced  If  the  nimiber  of  citizens 
twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age  In  each  ol 
the  educational  classifications  specified  In 
paragraph  (C)  were  multiplied  by  the  na 
tional  percentages  for  such  classification  .as 
determined  under  paragraph  ( C ) ; 

"(E)  if  the  number  computed  under  para- 
graph (D)  for  any  State  exceeds  the  actual 
number  of  registered  voters  twenty-one  years 
or  more  of  age  in  such  State,  ascertain  and 
determine  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  individuals  computed  under  paragraph 
(D)  for  such  State  and  the  actual  number 
of  registered  voters  twenty-one  years  or  more 
of  age  in  such  State.  The  right  to  vote  of 
the  number  of  persons  in  such  State  repre- 
sented by  such  difference  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  denied  or  abridged  within  the 
m«»anlng  of  section  2  of  Article  XIV  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  6); 

"(F)  ascertain  and  determine  for  each 
State  to  which  paragraph  (E)  applies  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  individuals 
determined  under  paragraph  (E)  is  of  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  twenty-one 
years  or  more  of  age  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Inspect  voting 
registration  records  In  any  State  for  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  complete,  within 
eight  months  following  the  census  date,  and 
report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  tabulation  (as  required  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  Representatives  in  Congress) 
of— 

"(A)   the  total  population  of  each  State. 

"(B)  the  proportion,  if  any.  described  in 
paragraph  (F)  of  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  each  State  to  which 
paragraph  (E)  of  such  subsection  (a)(2) 
applies,  and 

"(C)  the  total  population  of  each  State 
to  which  paragraph  (E)  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section  applies  as  reduced  In  any 
such  proportion  described  in  paragraph  (P) 
of  such  subsection  (a)(2)  with  respect  to 
such  State.". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    EXISTING    LAW    APPORTIONING 
REPRESENTATIVES    IN    CONGRESS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  22  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
fifteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  censuses 
and  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress",  approved  June  18, 
1929,  as  amended  (2  UJS.C.  2a) ,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  On  the  first  day,  or  within  one  week 
thereafter,  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress  and  of  each  fifth 
Congress  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  statement  show- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  total  population  of  each  State, 
or  the  total  population  of  each  State  as 
reduced  (if  such  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  such  State)  in  the  proportion  described 
in  section  141(a)(2)(F)  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  as  ascertained  and  determined 
under  the  nineteenth  and  each  subsequent 
decennial  census  of  the  population,  and 


"(2)  the  number  of  Representatives  In 
Congress  to  which  each  State  would  be  en- 
titled, on  the  basis  of  total  population  or 
proportionately  reduced  population,  as  ap- 
plicable, under  an  apportionment  of  the 
then  existing  number  of  Representatives  by 
the  method  known  as  the  method  of  equal 
proportions,  no  State  to  receive  less  than 
one  member.". 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  held  or  considered  to  change  the 
number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
which  a  State  is  entitled  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  population  of  such  State  as  ascertained 
In  the  Eighteenth  Decennial  Census  of  popu- 
lation under  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1929  (2  U.S.C.  2a)  as  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
until  a  subsequent  reapportionment  takes 
effect  under  such  section  22  as  amended  by 
this  Act. 

EXPLANATION 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  2 
of  the  14th  amendment  requires  that  a 
State's  representation  in  Congress  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  it  denies  its  citizens 
the  right  to  vote.  Under  present  law, 
the  President  has  been  given  the  job  of 
reapportioning  Congress  after  each  cen- 
sus. The  law,  however,  does  not  direct 
the  President  to  reduce  any  State's  rep- 
resentation if  it  practices  voter  discrimi- 
nation. 

H.R.  6264  would  require  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  begirming  with  the  next 
census,  to  collect  the  information 
needed  to  enforce  section  2  and  it  pre- 
scribes a  precise  method  for  such  en- 
forcement. The  method  assumes  that  all 
Americans  are  equally  patriotic  and 
would  register  to  vote  in  the  same  pro- 
portions in  all  sections  of  the  country  if 
given  an  equal  chance  and  if  they  had 
the  same  amount  of  education.  Studies 
have  shown  that  registration  is  higher 
in  those  groups  with  more  education. 
The  method  would  work  as  follows: 

First,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  would 
count  the  nmnber  of  citizens  21  or  over 
in  each  State.  These  figures  would  be 
broken  down  by  educational  levels  such 
as  those  with  a  grade  school  or  less  edu- 
cation; those  with  a  high  school  educa- 
tion; and  those  with  some  college  edu- 
cation. 

Second,  the  Bureau  would  determine 
on  a  nationwide  basis  what  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  eligible  voters  had 
registered  in  each  of  the  three  educa- 
tional levels  listed  above.  Then  it  would 
compute  the  number  of  registered  voters 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  each  State  by 
applying  the  national  percentages,  as 
determined  above,  to  the  State's  popula- 
tion. 

Third,  it  would  compare  this  figure 
with  the  actual  number  of  registered 
voters  in  the  State.  If  the  actual  num- 
ber were  less,  the  difference  would  be 
assumed  to  equal  the  number  of  people 
denied  voting  rights.  We  have  already 
allowed  for  the  average  amount  of  non- 
registration due  to  apathy  as  measured 
by  the  national  averages,  and  we  have 
adjusted  the  computation  so  as  not  to 
unjustly  penalize  any  State  if  it  hap- 
pened to  have  a  relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  lesser  educated  citizens,  hence 
this  assumption  is  reasonable. 
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Fourth,  whenever  the  actual  registra- 
tion flgiu-e  was  less  than  the  expected 
figure,  the  President  would  reduce  that 
State's  total  population  by  the  appro- 
priate percentage  for  the  purpose  of  cal- 
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culating  the  apportionment  of  seats  in 
Congress. 

An  illustration  of  this  method  applied 
to  a  hypothetical  State  is  included 
below: 


Number  of  citizens  21  or  over 

Nationwide  registration  percentages' (hypotheticalY. 

"Expected"  number  of  registered  voters... 
Actual  number  of  registered  voters 


Difference  (number  denied  voting  rights) 
Percent  of  difference  to  total  numlier  of  citizens  2l"  or' over" (per- 
cent by  which  representation  will  be  reduced) 


Orade 
school 


4,000.(X)0 
X70 


2.800,000 


High 
school 


1,000.000 
X80 


800.000 


College 


1,000,000 
X90 


900.000 


Total 


6,000.000 


4.500.000 
3.500.000 


1,000,000 
16.7 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  previous  legislative  history  of  the 
14th  amendment  may  be  appended 
hereto  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Brief  Legislative  History  of  Section  2  of 
THE  14th  Amendment 

The  13th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
elTective  December  18,  1865,  abolished  slavery 
In  the  United  States  and  rendered  nugatory 
article  I,  section  2,  clause  3,^  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provided  that  only  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  number  of  slaves  would  be  cotinted 
In  determining  the  basis  of  apportionment. 
Unless  the  39th  Congress  took  action  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  the  13th  amend- 
ment would  swell  the  representation  of  the 
the  former  slave  States  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives because  of  a  Negro  population 
which  was  not  permitted  to  vote.*  No  restilt 
could  have  been  less  to  the  liking  of  the 
post-Clvll  War,  Republican-dominated,  39th 
Congress."  The  driving  motive  behind  at- 
tempts to  frame  what  was  to  become  the 
14th  amendment  became,  therefore,  to  reduce 
former  slave  State  representation  in  Congress 
and /or  enfranchise  the  Negro  in  order  to 
offset  the  threatened  increase  of  representa- 
tion In  the  House.* 

Several  proposals  basing  representation  In 
Congress  on  the  number  of  legal  voters  were 
Introduced  in  the  39th  Congress,  1st  session. 
In  December  1865,=  and  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconstruction.  These  reso- 
lutions were  opposed  successfully  by  Repre- 
sentatives from  New  England  where  the  num- 
ber of  voters  was  disproportionately  small 
in  comparison  with  population  In  general." 


'  Art.  I.  sec.  2,  cl.  3,  stated : 

"Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which 
may  be  Included  within  this  Union  accord- 
ing to  their  representative  numbers  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons  including  those  bound 
to  service  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three-fifths  of  other  persons." 

'  "With  emancipation,  the  former  slave 
States  would  gain  an  additional  12  Repre- 
sentatives." See  Zuckerman,  "A  Considera- 
tion of  the  History  and  Present  Status  of 
Section  2  of  the  14th  Amendment,"  30  Ford- 
ham  Law  Review  93  (1961). 

»"The  vision  of  30  Representatives  from 
the  South,  based  upon  a  Negro  population 
which  was  totally  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
did  not  rest  well  with  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers of  the  39th  Congress."     Ibid. 

•  "The  Right  To  Vote  and  Judicial  Enforce- 
ment of  Section  2  of  the  14th  Amendment," 
46  Cornell  Law  Quarterly  108,  109  (1960); 
Zuckerman,  op.  clt.,  supra,   at  94. 

•  Congressional  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  sess  , 
9,  10. 

•  Kendrlck,  the  Journal  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  on  Reconstruction,  41,  45. 


This  was  due  to  much  vaster  number  of 
women  and  children  relative  to  the  younger 
States  in  the  West.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  9  Representatives  and  6  Sena- 
tors, and  12  of  its  15  members  were 
Republicans."  On  January  12,  1866,  Repre- 
sentative Morrill,  of  Vermont,  moved  in  the 
Joint  committee  to  substitute  for  original 
proposals  which  based  representation  on  the 
number  of  voters;  a  more  indirect  scheme.  It 
stated:' 

"Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which 
may  be  included  within  this  Union  according 
to  their  representative  number  of  persons, 
deducting  therefrom  all  of  any  race  or  color 
whose  members  or  any  of  them  are  denied 
any  of  the  civil  rights  or  privileges. 

A  number  of  amendments  were  made  and 
a  final  draft  which  passed  the  committee  by 
a  majority  of  12  to  2  read:" 

"Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  In- 
cluded within  this  Union  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed:  Provided,  That  whenever  the  elected 
franchise  shall  be  denied  or  abridged  in  any 
State  on  account  of  race  or  color  all  persons 
therein  of  such  race  or  color  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  basis  of  representation." '" 

Objections  to  this  formulation  developed 
rapidly  In  the  ensuing  course  of  House  de- 
bate. Chief  among  these  was  the  feeling 
that  the  phrase  "on  account  of  race  or  color" 
was  too  easily  avoided  by  the  Imposition  of 
property  or  educational  qualifications."  A 
general  consensus  quickly  develop>ed  that 
this  construction  was  correct.  Representa- 
tive Conkllng  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  Indicated  that  educational 
or  property  restrictions  on  voting,  not  aimed 
at  race,  would  not  cause  a  reduction  in  rep- 
resentation under  the  committee  proposal." 
Despite  the  general  uneasiness  over  this 
matter,  the  proposed  amendment  was  passed 
,by  the  House  by  the  required  two- thirds 
vote.  120  to  46,  on  February  1,  1866." 


See  also  Congressional  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  141,357  (1866). 

'Kendrlck,  op.  clt..  supra. 

'  Kendrlck,  op.  cit.,  supra,  at  42. 

•Kendrlck,  op.  clt.,  supra,  p.  58. 

""Citizens  of  the  United  States  in  each 
State"  was  struck  and  replaced  with  "per- 
sons in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed"  for  the  reason  that  representation  In 
many  larger  States  was  based  on  aliens.  The 
exclusion  of  "Indians  not  taxed"  apparently 
was  enacted  to  conform  ^ith  art.  I,  sec.  2, 
which  excluded  them  from  the  basis  of  ap- 
portionment. Zuckerman,  op.  cit.,  supra,  at 
97. 

"  See,  for  example,  the  remarks  of  Repre- 
sentative Jencks,  Congressional  Globe,  39th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  376;  Representative  Baker, 
at  p.  385. 

'=  Congressional  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
357-58. 

"  Congressional  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
538. 


As  consideration  passed  to  the  Senate  th. 
objections  raised  in  the  House  fell  upon 
more  fertile  ground.  Considerable  fear  wa» 
expressed  that  the  amendment  would  be 
rapidly  eviscerated  by  the  selective  admin- 
istratlon  of  voter  qualifications  such  as  proo- 
erty  and  education.  These  legislators  toe* 
the  position  that  the  dominant  white  race 
by  imposing  educational  and  property  quail- 
fications  for  voting  would  disfranchise  a  suf! 
flclent  nvmiber  of  the  Negroes  to  retain  con- 
trol of  the  former  slave  States  and,  thereby 
retain  a  greater  proportion  of  power  in  the 
National  Government  than  they  ever  before 
possessed." 

After  extensive  debate,  the  proposal  failed 
to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  majorltv 
March  9,  1866.  The  vote  was  25  in  favor  and 
22  opposed." 

After  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  proposed  amendment,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction  of  the  House  again 
considered  proposals  for  apportionment  on 
March  9,  1866.  On  April  28,  1866,  the  com- 
mlttee  approved  a  measure,  12  to  3,  which 
was  with  minor  alteration  to  become  section 
2  of  the  14th  amendment.  It  provided  that: 
"Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  Union  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  whenever  In  any 
State  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied 
to  any  portion  of  its  male  citizens  not  less 
than  21  years  of  age,  or  in  any  way  abridged 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  in  such 
State  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
citizens  not  less  than  21  years  of  age."  '• 

This  draft  differed  from  the  earlier  ver- 
sion approved  by  the  conunlttee  by  not  con- 
taining the  words  "on  account  of  race  or 
color"  as  a  limitation  on  the  types  of  denial 
or  abridgement  covered  by  the  proposed 
amendment. 

In  addition,  the  earlier  version  provided 
that  if  any  individuals  of  a  particular  race 
were  excluded  from  the  franchise,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  same  race  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  basis  of  representation.  The  new 
formulation  employed  a  proportional  test: 
that  proportion  of  the  injured  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  ballot  shall  also  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  basis  of  representation.  It 
was  felt  that  the  enforcement  of  this  formula 
would  provide  considerable  incentive  for  the 
States  to  provide  equality  of  education  and 
opportunity  In  order  to  qualify  the  exslaves 
for  the  ballot  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  thus 
enlarge  the  State's  basis  of  representation." 
The  report  of  the  Joint  committee  filed 
in  the  House  on  April  30.  1866,  stated  that 
the  three-fifth  compromise  of  article  I, 
section  2,  clause  3  had  been  abrogated  by 
the  13th  amendment,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  powers  of  the  insurrectionary  States 
would  be  greatly  increased  If  the  Constitu- 
tion were  not  amended.  The  committee  did 
not  believe  that  advantages  derived  from 
the  former  salves  should  be  available  to 
former  masters.  Secondly,  the  committee 
continued,  "rights  of  these  persons  by  whom 
the  basis  of  representation  had  been  in- 
creased should  be  recognized  by  the  general 
government."  As  the  States  would  not  con- 
sent to  surrendering  their  power  over  the 
regulation  of  the  franchise,  utilization  of  a 
reduction  formula  was  recommended. 
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"  Congressional  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
673-764,  1224-1232. 

••'■■  Congressional  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
1289. 

"  Congressional  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
2468. 

"Congressional  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  2502,  2511,2540. 
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"Political  power  should  bf  possessed  in 
all  the  States  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
right  of  suffrage  should  be  granted  without 
distinction  as  to  color  or  race." 

The  people  In  each  State  should  be  per- 
mitted "all  to  participate"  In  government 
in  order  to  afford  "a  full  and  adequate  pro- 
tection to  all  classes  of  cittaens  since  all 
would  have  through  the  ballot  box  the  pow- 
er of  self -protection."  On  the  basis  of  these 
principles  the  committee  stated  it  had  pro- 
posed the  amendment  which  failed  In  the 
Senate  and  was  proposing  an  amendment  In 
another  form  In  order  to  meet  these  ends.'* 

The  debate  in  the  House  was  Introduced  by 
Thaddeus  Stevens  who  considered  section  2 
"the  most  important  in  the  article." : 

"If  any  State  shall  exclude  any  of  her 
adult  male  citizens  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, or  abridge  the  right  to  representation 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  effect  of  this 
provision  will  be  either  to  compel  the  States 
to  grant  universal  suffrage  or  so  to  shear 
them  of  their  power  as  to  keep  them  forever 
in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, both  legislative  and  executive." " 

The  legislative  history  supports  the  con- 
clusion that  the  reduction  formula  of  section 
2  was  intended  to  apply  to  "all  citizens  over 
21  whose  franchise  is  denied  or  abridged  for 
any  reason  whatsoever"  (see  Bonfield,  "The 
Right  to  Vote  and  Judicial  Enforcement  of 
Section  2  of  the  14th  Amendment,"  46  Cor- 
nell L.Q.,  108,  112  (I960)).  Por  example,  in 
the  Senate,  Senator  Howard,  who  was  serv- 
ing as  floor  manager  of  the  bi'l,  was  asked : 

"If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  wish  to  inquire  whether  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  if  any  State 
excluded  any  person,  say  as  Massachusetts 
does,  for  want  of  Intelligence,  this  provision 
cuts  down  the  representation  of  that  State." 

Senator  Howard  replied: 

"Certainly  it  does.  No  matter  what  may 
be  the  occasion  of  the  restriotion,  it  follows 
out  the  logical  theory  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  founded,  that  numbers  shall  be 
the  basis  of  representation,  the  only  true, 
practical,  republican  principle.  If,  then, 
Massachusetts  should  so  far  forget  herself  as 
to  exclude  from  the  right  of  suffrage  all  per- 
sons who  do  not  believe  with  my  honorable 
friend  who  sits  near  me  (Senator  Sumner) 
on  the  subject  of  Negro  suffrage,  she  would 
lose  her  representation  in  proportion  to  that 
exclusion.  If  she  should  exclude  all  persons 
of  what  is  known  as  the  orthodox  faith  she 
loses  representation  in  proportion  to  that  ex- 
clusion. No  matter  what  may  be  the  ground, 
whether  a  want  of  education,  a  want  of  prop- 
erty, a  want  of  color,  or  a  want  of  anything 
else,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  person  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  category  of  voters  and  the 
State  loses  representation  in  proportion.  The 
principle  applies  to  everyone  of  the  State  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  and,  sir,  the  true 
basis  of  representation  is  the  whole  popula- 
tion. It  is  not  property,  it  is  not  education, 
for  great  abuses  would  arise  from  the  adop- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  tests. 
Experience  has  shown  that  numbers  and 
numbers  only  is  the  only  true  and  safe  basis; 
while  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  property 
qualifications  and  educational  qualifications 
have  an  Inevitable  aristocratic  tendency — a 
thing  to  be  avoided." '" 

There  are  nvunerous  similar  statements  in 
the  records  on  the  proposed  amendment  in 
the  House.  (See.  for  example,  remarks  of 
Representative  Miller,  Congressional  Globe. 
39th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  2502;  Representative 
Eliot,  at  p.  2511;  Representative  Farnsworth, 
at  p.  2640.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
framers  of  section  2  believed  that  they  had 


"Committee  report.  Joint  Committee  of 
Fifteen  on  Reconstruction,  p.  XIII. 

"  Congressional  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
2459. 

"  Congressional  Globe,  39th,  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
2767. 


devised  a  workable  and  forceful  means  of  in- 
suring equal  political  rights  for  all  citizens. 

On  June  8,  1866,  proposed  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  with  only  slight 
changes,  33  to  11.  The  only  change  was  the 
addition  of  the  words:  "Por  the  choice  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Representatives,  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State  or  the 
members  of  the  legislature  thereof,"  inserted 
to  insure  that  the  penalty  could  not  be  in- 
voked when  a  group  of  citizens  was  excluded 
from  purely  local  elections. 

The  House  concurred  In  this  amendment, 
120  to  32. 

The  14th  amendment  was  proclaimed  in 
force  on  July  28,  1868,  after  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that 
this  is  a  moderate  bill;  I  say  that  it  is 
a  reasonable  bill.  I  say  it  is  a  bill  that 
will  protect  the  individual  rights  of  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  their  right  to  vote.  It  will  also  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  which  now  are  discriminated 
against  because  of  the  failure  to  make 
effective  the  provisions  of  the  2d  sec- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  that  my  bill  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  the  introduction  of  his  legis- 
lation to  end  this  very  enlightened  dis- 
cussion today.  I  say  this  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  which  I  am  a  member  is  still 
having  hearings  today  on  the  voting 
rights  bill.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  probability  is  that  the  voting  rights 
bill  will  not  contain  any  language  relat- 
ing to  the  implementing  of  the  2d  sec- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  bill  will  be  probably 
exclusively  relative  to  the  15th  amend- 
ment. But  nonetheless  in  the  past  we 
have  enacted  voting  rights  legislation  in 
1959,  1960,  and  1964. 

But  I  would  hope,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  does,  that  the 
legislation  which  the  Congress  adopts 
relating  to  voting  this  year  will  be  effec- 
tive and  that  perhaps  his  proposed  legis- 
lation will  not  be  needed.  Indeed,  that 
is  the  view  of  the  administration  when 
asked  about  inclusion  of  the  gentleman's 
proposal;  namely,  that  they  would  rather 
proceed  afllrmatively  to  see  all  citizens 
have  the  right  to  vote  and  exercise  their 
right  to  vote  and  be  registered  rather 
than  to  act  negatively  and  deny  repre- 
sentation to  the  various  States  and,  in- 
deed, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
expressed  that  hope. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right.  I,  too, 
favor  the  direct  and  affirmative  ap- 
proach to  obtain  the  right  to  vote  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  But  should  it 
come  about — and  I  trust  it  will  not  come 
about — that  the  voting  rights  bill  of  1965 
should  prove  ineffective,  there  is  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  1970  census  to  con- 
sider the  gentleman's  bill. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  rendered  a  very 


notable  contribution  In  connection  with 
voting  rights. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  what  he  has  said.  I 
know  that  he  remembers  as  do  I  the  high 
hopes  we  had  as  we  fought  and  voted  for 
the  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bills  of  the 
last  10  years  which  were  intended  and 
described  as  measures  to  assure  the 
opportunity  to  all  citizens  of  our  Nation 
to  vote. 

Yet,  that  has  not  come  true.  As  the 
President  pointed  out  the  other  night, 
that  registrars  in  States  who  want  to 
prevent  people  from  voting,  have  been 
able  to  do  so.  Progress  has  been  slow, 
so  slow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  various  counties  in  Alabama 
today.  For  example,  in  Perry  County 
and  in  Dallas  County  we  know  that  suits 
were  filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  vote  for 
Negroes.  They  wer«  commenced  in  1962 
and  have  only  just  resulted  in  orders  by 
the  district  court  that  would  permit  the 
abolition  of  the  unreasonable  voting  re- 
quirements that  they  have  had  previous- 
ly. It  is  only  just  recently  have  we 
foimd  any  progress  is  in  the  making. 

So  I  support  the  President's  bill.  I 
must  point  out  that,  to  date,  certainly,  no 
voting  rights  bill  has  been  effective.  We 
hope  the  new  one  will  be.  Many  people 
thought  we  already  had  foolproof  legis- 
lation on  the  boolcs  until  actual  experi- 
ence proved  the  contrary.  We  want  the 
new  bill  to  work  and  to  end  wrongful 
and  discriminatory  voting  practices.  If 
by  some  chance  it  does  not,  we  should 
have  my  bill  to  supplement  it.  Thus  it 
strengthens  the  President's  bill.  It  will 
give  each  State  an  incentive  to  end  dis- 
crimination. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  too.  that 
Negroes  in  the  South  have  not  yet  freed 
themselves  from  the  fear  and  intimida- 
tion which  has  been  present  in  many 
communities.  Such  coercion  must  have 
killed  the  desire  to  vote  on  the  part  of 
many  southern  Negroes.  The  removal 
of  barriers,  therefore,  will  not  immedi- 
ately cause  a  sharp  increase  in  registra- 
tion among  the  most  underprivileged 
elements.  There  must  be  a  reeducation 
process.  It  must  be  made  clear  that 
State  or  local  officials  or  others  will  not 
take  reprisals  against  them  if  they  dare 
to  attempt  to  register.  If  machinery 
were  on  the  books  to  enforce  section  2, 
the  State  would  have  an  incentive  to 
conduct  an  educational  and  voter  regis- 
tration campaign  among  these  people. 
And  it  is  necessary  that  this  campaign 
begin  as  soon  as  possible  if  these  people 
are  to  be  registered  by  1970.  So.  I  believe 
the  enforcement  of  section  2  is  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  a  strong  voting 
rights  bill  and  that  both  should  be  en- 
acted in  1965. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  wonder  if  our  col- 
league from  Illinois  has  any  explanation 
for  that  almost  impossible,  that  inordi- 
nate delay  in  the  Federal  courts  in  Ala- 
bama and  in  Mississippi  in  civil  rights 
cases? 
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Mr.  YATES.  I  wish  I  had  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  I  do  not  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  at  fault.  I 
know  it  has  filed  a  number  of  cases  to 
enforce  the  law.  The  delay  must  be 
placed  at  the  doorstep  of  recalcitrant  lo- 
cal voting  officials,  I  believe. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  history  of 
one  action.  Suits  filed  in  1962  in  Perry 
County.  Ala.,  to  Implement  the  1960 
Civil  Rights  Act.  An  order  was  entered 
by  the  court  denying  that  the  pattern  of 
discrimination  existed  at  that  time.  The 
E>epartment  of  Justice  appealed  and  the 
lower  court  was  reversed.  The  case  then 
went  back  for  a  retrial.  Subsequently 
the  court  entered  an  order  saying  that 
a  pattern  of  practice  did  exist  and,  finally 
in  September  1964,  a  voting  referee  was 
appointed  to  take  registrations  for  the 
last  election. 

The  voting  referee  approved  35  appli- 
cations for  the  right  to  vote  and  rejected 
110  applications  by  Negro  citizens  who 
sought  to  vote.  Of  the  110  who  were  re- 
jected, many  of  their  cases  are  now  on 
appeal  back  to  the  district  court  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  voting  referee  made 
an  error. 

There  is.  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  a  most  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure in  existence  under  existing  law. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  not  been 
stronger.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be 
corrected.  As  the  President  himself  de- 
clared in  his  speech,  the  heart  of  the  vot- 
ing rights  section  of  the  last  bill  was  de- 
leted. That  is  why  I  hope  that  the  bill 
that  has  been  filed  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  enacted  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  And  would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  prompt  in  requests  to 
it  for  the  creation  of  new  judgeships,  and 
if  the  dockets  were  given  the  attention 
in  civil  rights  cases  that  are  given  to 
other  cases,  at  least  a  part  of  this  delay 
would  not  be  prevalent? 

Mr.  YATES.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  may  I  say  I  know  that 
the  Congress  has  been  diligent  in  mak- 
ing available  new  judgeships  to  deal  with 
crowded  Federal  dockets.  I  do  not  know 
the  current  state  of  the  dockets,  and  I 
cannot  therefore  reply  to  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  record  shows  there 
are  delays  in  this  type  of  case  in  some 
of  the  Federal  district  courts  that  are 
well  nigh  inexcusable. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  judges 
are  prompt,  and  give  attention  to  such 
cases  that  they  deserve.  I  mention  Judge 
Johnson,  who  began  hearings  on  this 
important  case  last  Thursday;  he  took 
all  of  the  lengthy  evidence  within  2  or 
3  days  and  handed  down  a  very  excellent 
decision  yesterday  or  the  day  before. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 


PUBLIC  LAW  88-297:    THE  COTTON- 
WHEAT  STATUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrum]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  88-297— the  cotton- 
wheat  statute — I  wish  to  discuss  briefly 
some  of  the  results  of  this  wisely  enacted 
law  so  far  as  the  cotton  portion  of  it  is 
concerned.  More  particularly,  its  impact 
upon  the  textile  industry,  an  industry 
about  which  I  am  fortunate  to  have  some 
personal  knowledge  and  which  uses  an 
agriculture  product  about  which  I  also 
possess  some  firsthand  knowledge. 

We  have  observed  from  time  to  time 
in  these  first  3  months  of  this  89th  Con- 
gress that  certain  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  felt  compelled  to  express  them- 
selves critically  on  this  one-price  cotton 
statute  come  from  districts  which  raise 
no  cotton  and  neither  is  the  fiber  spun 
nor  woven  in  their  districts.  They  voted 
against  passage  of  the  statute  in  1964, 
and  I  expect  that  they  will  vote  against 
it  in  1965.  Whatever  their  reason  may 
be,  it  is  not  prompted  by  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  about  which  they 
speak. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Let  us  dis^ 
cuss  the  facts.  Let  us  take  pride  in  what 
we  have  done,  and  let  us  resolve  to  ex- 
tend this  legislative  concept  in  this  first 
session  of  this  Congress. 

The  title  of  Public  Law  88-297  states: 

An  act  to  encourage  increased  consumption 
of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot- 
ton •  ♦   •  producers  *   *   *. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  for  the  current  crop 
year— August  1,  1964-July  30,  1965—9.7 
million  bales  will  be  consumed,  which 
will  be  1.1  million  bales  more  than  was 
consiuned  in  the  1963-64  crop  year. 
Daily  consumption  of  cotton  averaged 
35,000  bales  in  the  August  1964-January 
1965  period  compared  to  32,700  bales 
during  the  similar  period  of  1963 — a  7- 
percent  increase,  or  more  than  2,000 
bales  daily.  If  we  stopped  at  this  point, 
and  this  point  alone,  the  objective  of 
the  cotton  portion  of  this  statute  has 
been  achieved.  We  should  be  pleased 
that  the  wisdom  of  this  Congress  in  en- 
acting this  measure  has  been  so  promptly 
and  clearly  demonstrated. 

Under  the  laws  governing  the  price 
and  sale  of  cotton,  the  more  that  is  sold 
the  better  off  the  income  of  cotton  farm- 
ers or  producers  will  be. 

In  addition  to  achieving  the  above 
stated  primary  objective  of  this  statute, 
let  us  review  briefly  what  its  effect  has 
been  upon  the  principal  user  of  this  agri- 
culture product — the  textile  industry. 

The  increased  consumption  of  cotton 
has  led  to  an  arrest  of  the  gradual  an- 
nual decline  of  textile  mill  employment. 
Total  textile  employment  increased  by 
approximately  8,500  in  1964  reaching  a 
total  of  897.300. 

The  average  textile  industry  workweek 
rose  1.4  hours  from  40.7  hours  in  January 
1964  to  42.1  hours  in  January  1965. 


Not  only  have  more  workers  been  em- 
ployed by  the  industry  and  given  addi- 
tional  hours  to  work  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  88-297  which 
of  course,  means  their  income  has  in- 
creased  because  of  longer  hours  worlced 
but  the  industry  has  been  able  to  give 
two  wage  increases  in  the  neighborhood 
of  5  percent  each  within  a  12-month 
period — the  first  in  anticipation  of  the 
Government's  adoption  of  a  one-price 
cotton  system,  and  the  second,  after  it 
became  operative. 

These  three  byproducts  of  Public  Law 
88-287— increased  textile  worker  employ- 
ment,  longer  hours  of  employment,  and 
increased  wages — are  a  tribute  to  the 
soundness  of  the  Congress  action  in 
passing  this  legislation. 

In  1963,  before  one-price  cotton  be- 
came law,  the  textile  Industry  placed  $640 
million  into  plant  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion. In  1964,  the  industry  spent 
$750  million,  an  amount  equal  to  13  per- 
cent  of  the  industry's  net  worth  as  com- 
pared  with  an  average  of  9  percent  for 
other  major  industries.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  estimates  an  expendl- 
ture  of  $1.02  billion  for  1965,  a  34-per- 
cent increase  over  1964,  and  the  first  time 
in  history  that  a  billion  dollars  has  been 
exceeded  in  the  textile  industry.  The 
first  quarter  of  1965  expenditures  will 
reach  an  annual  rate  of  $950  million,  ris- 
ing to  a  billion  dollars  in  the  second  quar- 
ter,  and  to  $1.1  billion  in  the  last  half 
of  the  year. 

New,  streamlined  textile  plants  are 
rising  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  be- 
fore, equipped  with  the  latest  machinery 
and  capable  of  producing  fabrics  and 
finishes  undreamed  of  a  decade  ago. 
Companies  engaged  in  multimillion-dol- 
lar projects  on  new  construction  or  ex- 
pansion of  existing  facilities  include 
Cannon  Mills;  Scotland  Mills;  Spartan 
Mills;  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  Inc.:  Woodside 
Mills;  Dan  River  Mills;  Graniteville  Co.; 
P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co..  and  Springs 
Cotton  Mills. 

Naturally,  this  textile  building  boom  is 
having  a  favorable  impact  on  suppliers  of 
textile  machinery,  building  materials, 
and  allied  services. 

In  1964,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  textile  industry  shared  meas- 
urably in  the  rise  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic activity.  Many  textile  concerns 
reported  dramatic  improvements  in  their 
profit  positions.  For  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  Securities  Exchange  Commis- 
sion reported  profits  as  a  percentage  of 
sales,  after  taxes,  at  8.9  percent  for  the 
first  9  months  of  1964.  and  3.7  percent 
for  the  third  quarter  alone.  These  fig- 
ures compare  with  2.3  percent  for  1963. 
While  improved,  however,  textile  mill 
performance  was  still  below  the  average 
for  all  mauf acturing  industries  which,  for 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1964,  was  5.2 
percent— up  from  4.6  percent  in  1963. 
Under  these  circumstances  any  attack 
upon  the  profit  picture  within  the  textile 
industry  is  ill  founded.  Until  the  textile 
industry  reaches  the  average  for  all  man- 
ufacturing industries,  anyone  who  chal- 
lenges its  rise  from  a  depressed  state  is 
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motivated  by  instincts  o^^er  than  fair 

play. 

The  improved  profit  position  of  the 
textile  industry  is  attributed  to  a  com- 
bination of  developments — greater  sales 
volumes  created  by  the  reduction  in  taxes 
and  increases  in  consumer  spending ;  the 
growing  population  factor;  the  perform- 
ance of  new  and  more  eflBcient  equip- 
ment; improvements  in  management 
techniques,  and  lower  cotton  costs 
brought  about  by  Public  Law  88-297. 

Coupled  with  the  improved  conditions 
to  be  found  in  the  textile  industry  itself, 
as  a  result  of  one-price  cotton,  are  the 
benefits  experienced  by  our  national 
economy.  The  textile  industry  and  its 
employees,  as  a  result  of  increased  in- 
come, are  paying  more  taxes.  The  rise 
in  textile  imports  uas  slowed,  and  the 
textile  balance  of  payments,  while  still 
adverse,  was  reduced. 

Imports  of  cotton  textiles  by  volume 
for  1964  were  6  percent  less  than  for 
1963.  The  dollar  value  decrease,  how- 
ever, was  much  less,  indicating  the  in- 
creased use  of  labor  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  foreign  goods. 

Exports,  which  had  been  off  for  10 
years,  showed  an  increase  of  17  percent 
in  1964  over  1963. 

The  American  consumer  has  also 
materially  benefited  by  one-price  cotton. 
The  great  upsurge  of  consumer  spending 
in  1964  carried  retail  purchases  of  cloth- 
ing up  by  8.1  percent.  This  caused  aver- 
age prices  to  rise  from  31.6  to  33.1  cents 
per  linear  yard  for  37  manmade  fiber 
fabrics.  By  contrast,  however,  on  77  cot- 
ton fabrics,  the  average  price  dropped  in 
1964  from  28.9  cents  to  28  cents  per 
linear  yard.  There  were  three  times  as 
many  net  declines  as  increases,  although 
the  latter  cases  were  greatly  publicized. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  is  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress his  recommendations  for  certain 
farm  legislation  which  will  include  the 
subject  of  one-price  cotton.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  hearings  on  these  recom- 
mendations, and  I  assume  considerable 
debate  before  a  bill  is  finally  evolved 
upon  which  we  .will  be  asked  to  vote. 
Until  this  has  taken  place,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  address  myself  to  any  particular 
legislative  language  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  one-price  cotton.  What  I  am 
now  doing,  unreservedly,  is  to  assert  that 
one-price  cotton  where  American  mills 
employing  American  labor,  paying  Amer- 
ican wages,  can  buy  American  grown  cot- 
ton for  the  same  price  at  which  it  is  sold 
to  foreign  purchasers  as  established  by 
the  Congress  in  1964,  has  worked  excep- 
tionally well,  and  the  concept  of  one- 
price  cotton  must  be  preserved  and  con- 
tinued in  the  future. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
tremendous  help  that  this  one-price  cot- 
ton legislation  has  meant  not  only  to  the 
textile  industry  and  its  employees  as  well 


as  the  benefit  in  the  form  of  taxes  col- 
lected which  the  gentleman  so  ably 
pointed  out,  but  the  help  it  has  been  to 
the  cotton  growers  and  the  country  as 
a  whole.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  year 
the  textile  industry  of  this  country  will 
use  a  million  or  more  bales  of  American 
grown  cotton.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
tremendous  help  to  the  farm  economy  of 
the  country  as  well  as  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  the  employees  in  the  textile 
industry. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  distin- 
guished colleague  has  just  recently  been 
elected- chairman  of  our  informal  Textile 
Conmiittee  of  the  House  succeeding  the 
beloved  and  revered  Carl  Vinson  of 
Georgia.  I  am  personally  looking  for- 
ward to  serving  on  tliis  committee  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  who  has  assumed  this  added 
burden  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  for  a 
great  and  essential  industry  of  this 
country,  an  industry  so  essential  to  our 
national  defense  and  so  essential  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  industrial  complex  in  these 
United  States. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  pledge  him  my  coopera- 
tion and  the  cooperation  of  my  col- 
leagues from  my  area  of  the  country  in 
helping  to  continue  to  implement  the 
seven- point  textile  program  which  has 
been  the  only  real  relief  that  has  been 
afforded  our  industry  and  its  employees 
in  the  last  15  years. 

Again  I  compliment  my  distinguished 
and  able  colleague  from  Georgia. 

THE     IMPACT     OF     ONE-PRICE     COTTON     ON     XJ.S. 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  OPERATIONS 

American  cotton  textile  mills  have 
been  operating  under  a  one-price  cotton 
system  since  April  11,  1964.  This  means 
that  since  that  date  U.S.  mills  have  been 
able  to  buy  American  cotton  at  the  same 
price  at  which  it  is  available  for  export 
to  foreign  mills. 

Before  that — for  almost  8  years — the 
Government's  cotton  policy  called  for 
two  prices — one  for  domestic  mills  and  a 
lower  price  for  cotton  shipped  overseas. 

This  unfair  system  took  its  toll. 
Foreign-made  cotton  textile  products 
took  over  U.S.  markets  from  U.S. -made 
cotton  textiles.  This  was  a  loss  for 
American  cotton  producers.  Also  the 
ability  of  cotton  to  compete  with  other 
fibers  and  materials  was  impaired  sharp- 
ly. Cotton  growers  recognized  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  downward  trend  of  domes- 
tic cotton  consumption  and  suffered 
from  a  loss  of  confidence  in  cotton  as  a 
textile  fiber. 

In  May  1981,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy enunciated  a  seven-point  program 
aimed  toward  reshaping  a  number  of 
Government  policies  which  had  pre- 
vented the  domestic  textile  industry 
from  sharing  in  the  Nation's  general  eco- 
nomic expansion.  And  the  Government 
cotton  pricing  policy  was  identified 
clearly  as  a  problem  for  which  a  solution 
had  to  be  found. 

Therefore,  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  CJovernment  responded 


early  in  1964  to  the  American  cotton 
industry's  call  for  remedial  action. 

The  result  was  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1964.  It  became  effective  on  April  11, 
1964.  with  a  terminal  date  of  July  31, 
1966. 

Its  major  purpose  was  to  increase  cot- 
ton consumption.  This  was  to  be 
achieved  through  making  cotton  avail- 
able to  domestic  mills  at  the  lower  so- 
called  world  price  while  safeguarding 
cotton  farmer  incomes. 

Textile  industry  operations  since 
April  1964,  indicate  that  the  one-price 
cotton  system  improved  cotton's  ability 
to  compete  with  other  fibers  and  ma- 
terials. It  is  apparent  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers and  the  textile  industry  that 
cotton's  competitive  ability  must  be 
strengthened  or  maintained  if  the  cot- 
ton economy  is  to  prosper.  Textile  in- 
dustry leaders  take  the  position  that  a 
prosperous  cotton  economy  is  desirable 
in  the  national  interest.  And  they  hold 
that  this  interest  can  best  be  served  by 
a  continuation  of  a  one-price  cotton 
system. 

Since  Congress  is  undertaking  a  re- 
examination of  farm  programs,  includ- 
ing the  cotton  program,  the  effect  one- 
price  cotton  has  had  on  textile  industry 
operations  takes  on  added  importance. 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION 

One  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  one-price  cotton  policy  is  found  in 
cotton  consumption  figures.  For  the 
period  from  August  1, 1964,  through  Jan- 
uary 1965,  the  mills'  daily  consumption 
averaged  35,000  bales.  This  level  repre- 
sented a  7-percent  increase  over  a  com- 
parable period  the  year  before. 

During  the  month  of  January  the  daily 
consumption  averaged  36,500  bales. 

For  the  current  cotton  crop  year — 
which  ends  July  31,  1965 — the  domestic 
consimiption  is  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  amount  to  9.7 
million  bales.  This  figure,  if  realized, 
would  mean  an  increase  in  consumption 
of  1.1  million  bales. 

Such  an  increase,  for  example,  is 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  cotton  pro- 
duced in  the  entire  States  of  Georgia  and 
Louisiana  together.  And  it  exceeds  the 
annual  production  of  cotton  in  each  of 
the  cotton  growing  States  except  four. 

Increased  consimiption  reflects  not 
only  cotton's  improved  ability  to  compete 
with  other  fibers  but  also  the  confidence 
it  has  generated  on  the  part  of  textile 
manufacturers.  The  revived  interest 
opens  the  way  for  more  extensive  promo- 
tion of  cotton  textile  products. 

THE  PAYMENT  PROGRAM 

To  make  cotton  available  to  the 
domestic  textile  industry  at  the  same 
price  at  which  it  is  made  available  for 
foreign  consumption  requires  a  Govern- 
ment payment  program. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  cotton 
payment  program  has  been  working 
since  August  1,  1964 — the  beginning  of 
the  current  cotton  crop  year. 

The  base  price  support  level  for  cotton 
was  set  at  30  cents  a  pound.  That  is 
the  price  the  grower  is  assured  of 
getting,  whether  his  cotton  is  used  to 
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secure  a  Government  loan  or  is  sold  into 
the  channels  of  trade. 

The  buyer — a  cotton  handler  such  as 
a  ginner,  a  merchant,  a  warehouseman, 
or  a  mill  that  processes  the  fiber — quali- 
fies for  a  payment  in  cotton  at  the 
equivalent  of  6V2  cents  a  pound  which 
is  the  difference  between  the  30-cent 
domestic  price  and  the  world  price  of 
23  V2  cents. 

However,  payments  were  made  directly 
to  the  mills  between  April  11,  1964,  and 
August  1.  1964.  to  reimburse  them  partly 
for  the  devaluation  of  their  inventories 
of  unopened  bales  of  cotton.  These  pay- 
ments, however,  covered  only  6'/2  cents 
of  the  8V2  cents  a  pound  differential  be- 
tween domestic  cotton  prices  and  the 
world  price  level. 

No  reimbursement  was  made  for  the 
devaluation  of  the  cotton  content  of  yarn 
or  cloth  which  was  held  in  mill  ware- 
houses or  imder  process  on  the  day  the 
law  went  into  effect. 

INVESTMENTS    IN    NEW   PLANTS 

Unprecedented  is  the  high  level  of  in- 
vestment in  new  plants  and  equipment 
by  the  U.S.  textile  Industry.  Beset  with 
low  earnings  relative  to  other  manufac- 
turing industries,  the  textile  industry  has 
been  a  laggard  in  new  plant  expenditures 
for  years.  But  in  1964  capital  outlays  by 
textile  makers  amounted  to  nearly  13 
percent  of  their  net  worth  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  9  percent  for  other 
major  industries. 

New  plant  and  equipment  spending  in 
1964  was  estimated  by  the  Government 
to  have  reached  S750  million,  as  com- 
pared with  $640  million  the  year  previous. 

Department  of  Commerce  estimates 
such  expenditures  by  the  textile  industry 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $950  million  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1965  and  $1.02  billion  for 
the  entire  year. 

Obviously,  the  textile  industry's  con- 
fidence in  the  future  has  had  and  is 
having  a  favorable  impact  on  suppliers 
of  machinery,  building  materials,  and 
related  services. 

EMPLOYMENT    AND    PAYROLLS 

Expanded  textile  production  has  re- 
sulted in  more  job  opportunities  and 
larger  payrolls.  Employment  reached 
909,000  in  January  1965,  an  increase  of 
about  18,000  jobs  above  a  year  earlier. 

In  January  1965  the  average  single- 
shift  textile  industry  workweek  for 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing 
was  at  42.1  hours  as  compared  with  40.7 
in  January  1964. 

Textile  weaving  mills  operate  on  a 
3-shift  day  basis  and  weaving  operations 
on  cotton  fabrics  reached  a  historic  high 
of  134.9  hours  weekly  in  January  1965 — 
the  equivalent  of  nearly  45  hours  per 
shift  as  compared  to  an  average  of  only 
42.1  hours  per  shift  in  January  1964. 

Within  a  12-month  period  two  wage 
rises  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  percent  by 
textile  mills — one  was  generally  attrib- 
uted to  the  prospect  of  the  Government's 
adoption  of  a  one-price  cotton  policy  and 
the  second  after  it  became  effective. 

MILL  EARNINGS 

The  textile  industry,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  shared  measurably  in  the 
rise  of  the  Nation's  economic  activity  in 
1964.    Many  textile  concerns   reported 


dramatic  improvements  in  their  profit 
positions. 

For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  SEC 
reported  profits  as  a  percentage  of  sales, 
at  2.9  percent  for  the  first  9  months  of 
1964  and  3.7  percent  for  the  third  quar- 
ter alone. 

These  figures  compare  with  2.3  per- 
cent for  1963  which  was  off  from  the 
1962  figure  of  2.5  percent. 

Textile  mill  performance  in  this  re- 
gard, while  improved,  was  still  below  the 
average  for  all  manufacturing  industries. 
The  SEC  reported  that  profits  as  a  per- 
centage of  sales  for  all  manufacturing 
industries  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1964  at  5.2  percent,  up  from  4.6  percent 
a  year  earlier. 

The  improved  profit  position  of  the 
textile  industry  is  attributed  to  a  com- 
bination of  developments — greater  sales' 
volumes  created  by  the  reduction  in  taxes 
and  increases  in  consumer  spending,  the 
growing  population  factor,  the  perform- 
ance of  new  and  more  efficient  equip- 
ment, improvements  in  management 
technique.".,  and  lower  cotton  costs. 

Many  textile  concerns  reported  dra- 
matic improvements  in  their  profit  posi- 
tions. Their  reports,  however,  do  not 
indicate  a  breakdown  of  profits  attrib- 
uted to  the  identity  of  fibers  consumed. 

THE    TEXTILE    MARKET 

Competition  keys  every  phase  of  tex- 
tile industry  operations.  There  is  com- 
petition among  fibers,  among  products, 
and  among  companies.  Often  there  is 
fierce  competition  among  divisions  of  a 
single  company. 

For  the  most  part  textile  mills  are 
manufacturers  of  yam  or  unfinished 
cloth.  Their  customers  include  convert- 
ers, finishers,  apparel  manufacturers, 
and  producers  of  industrial  or  other  end- 
use  products. 

The  textile  market  is  a  collection  of 
many  markets.  A  myriad  of  cloth  con- 
structions are  offered  for  a  myriad  of 
uses. 

Supply  and  demand  factors,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  all  competitive  markets,  cre- 
ate prices  and  these  factors  vary 
among  the  categories  of  fabric.  Many 
sales  are  for  deliveries  from  3  months 
to  perhaps  a  year  or  more  ahead.  Other 
sales  are  for  "spot"  or  nearby  delivery. 
Prices  for  goods  moving  in  connection 
with  these  types  of  sales  will  also  vary. 

Customers  of  textile  mills  add  value 
to  the  basic  yarn  or  cloth  through  addi- 
tional manufacturing  processes.  They 
are  also  highly  competitive  and  employ 
their  capabilities  for  design,  style,  pro- 
motion, and  merchandising  for  the 
movement  of  their  products  from  retail 
stores  to  eventual  consumers. 

Obviously,  basic  yarn  or  cloth  prices 
and  consumer  prices  are  two  different 
entities. 

The  raw  cotton  cost  factor,  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  cloth, 
will  vary  according  to  the  fabric  pro- 
duced. The  raw  cotton  cost  might  con- 
stitute half  the  manufacturing  cost  of 
some  cloth  constructions  but  it  can 
also  run  as  little  as  one-fifth. 

For  example,  the  value  of  cotton  in  a 
yard  of  a  particular  light,  thin,  combed 
cotton  cloth — called  a  lawn — represents 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  manufactur- 


ing cost  of  such  cloth.  And,  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  particular  cotton- 
dacron  gingham,  the  value  of  its  cotton 
content  can  run  as  low  as  5  percent. 

Government  agency  reports  reveal 
that  textile  industry  sales  in  1964  ran  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $15.9  billion  based  on 
the  first  9  months.  The  comparative 
1963  figure  was  $15.1  billion. 

The  1964  figure  is  attributed  to  a 
greater  volume  output  to  meet  a  demand 
triggered  by  greatly  increased  consumer 
spending. 

For  many  months  the  uncertainty  of 
what  action  Congress  would  take  regard- 
ing cotton  price  policy  colored  the  buy- 
ing of  textile  mill  customers. 

Converters  bought  cautiously,  limiting 
their  purchases  to  immediate  or  short- 
term  needs.  Many  mills  slowed  down 
their  cotton  yarn  and  cloth  production, 
in  line  with  their  customers,  or  concen- 
trated on  the  production  of  synthetic  fi- 
ber fabric  or  blends  of  cotton  with  man- 
made  fibers.  In  short,  the  cotton  textile 
supply  line  carried  goods  at  a  retarded 
flow. 

When  the  one-price  cotton  policy  be- 
came effective,  however,  all  segments  of 
the  industry  acted  to  meet  new  demands. 
Mill  prices  for  some  cotton  yarns  and 
cloth  constructions  were  reduced  imme- 
diately to  reflect  lower  raw  cotton  costs. 
But  the  supply-and-demand  factor  ex- 
erted its  usual  influence  and  increases  in 
some  categories  resulted. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  what  all  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  know:  There  Is  no  one 
here  more  knowledgeable  about  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  cotton  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  textiles,  and  no  one 
more  able  in  advancing  the  necessary 
solutions  to  these  problems  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  South  Carolina. 
We  are  fortunate  to  know  that  he  is  to  be 
with  us  in  our  efforts. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  on  the  floor  to 
hear  the  principal  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  but  I  am  familiar  with 
his  position. 

I  wish  to  Join  with  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia  and  my  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina  in  support  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  cotton  legislation  which  was 
passed  last  year.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  we  must  continue  in  this 
same  direction  and  we  must  maintain  the 
one-price  system.  It  seems  to  me  any 
attempt  to  go  back  to  the  so-called  two- 
price  system  would  be  a  retreat  from  this 
position,  which  is  so  important  and  so 
vital  to  a  renewed  interest  in  and  en- 
thusiasm for  cotton  In  the  textile  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  throughout  the  country. 
Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  last  year,  the  whole  atmos- 
phere and  attitude  of  people  in  the  cot- 
ton industry  changed.  There  was  a 
new  enthusiasm.  There  were  new  pur- 
chases of  equipment  and  machinery,  and 
more  people  working  to  produce  that 
equipment  and  that  machinery.   Instead 
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of  acontinuing  decrease  in  domestic  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  we  saw  what  I  under- 
stand may  be  as  much  as  an  increase  of 
1  million  bales  of  domestic  consumption 
of  cotton,  compared  to  what  we  may 
have  expected.  Otherwise,  consump- 
tion might  have  gone  down  as  much  as  a 
million  or  a  million  and  a  half  bales. 
This  was  a  great  step  forward. 

Representing  at  least  a  major  part  of 
the  cotton  industry  of  California,  we  have 
a  mutual  concern  with  you  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  and  in  other  areas 
of  the  Cotton-Growing  Belt  in  maintain- 
ing this  renewed  interest  and  this  con- 
tinuing enthusiasm  for  cotton. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  new  legisla- 
tion and  improved  legislation  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  produce  cot- 
ton for  the  market,  rather  than  for  ware- 
houses or  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

On  behalf  of  the  western  cotton  grow- 
ers, I  wish  to  say  that  I  propose  to  in- 
troduce shortly  some  legislation  which 
I  beheve  basically  conforms  to  the  pres- 
ent legislation,  but  will  make  some 
changes  which  we  hope  will  lead  to  in- 
creased consumption  both  of  domestic 
and  export  cotton.  Certainly,  if  cotton 
is  to  continue  to  be  the  great  commodity, 
economically  speaking,  it  has  been  over 
the  years  we  must  increase  our  ship- 
ments into  the  export  market.  We  are 
very  desirous  of  seeing  that  done. 

We  are  proposing  at  least  three  changes 
in  the  law,  which  amount  to  something 
we  hope  will  bring  renewed  interest  and 
some  additional  acreage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  passed  the  pres- 
ent cotton  law,  we  knew  it  was  not  per- 
fect and  certainly  not  all  most  of  us 
wanted.  1 1 

When  the  bill  was  passed  we  were 
faced  with  a  great  decrease  in  the  use 
of  cotton  by  U.S.  mills.  Since  the  bill 
was  passed,  we  have  had  an  increase  in 
use.  This,  of  course,  has  been  due  to 
the  equalization  fee  which  made  our  cot- 
ton available  to  our  mills  at  world  prices. 

The  bill  has  other  desirable  features. 
It  continued  the  loan  as  the  basic  meth- 
od of  help.  It  also  gave  the  growers  a 
freedom  of  choice.  They  could  choose 
the  smaller  domestic  allotment  with  a 
higher  price,  or  they  could  choose  the 
regular  allotment  at  a  lower  price,  or 
they  could  choose  to  plant  export  acres 
with  no  price  support  at  alL 

These  basic  principles  of  the  present 
law  are  good  but  they  need  to  be  ex- 
tended to  improve  the  bill  and  reduce 
the  cost.  There  is  no  need  for  a  bill 
based  on  entirely  different  principles. 

I  would  like  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  propose  to  introduce  a  bill 
which,  if  enacted,  will  save  the  taxpayers 
more  than  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  next  5  years,  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  the  present  or  a  similar 
cotton  program,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  put  an  equal  amount  of  money  into 
the  pockets  of  cotton  farmers,  principal- 
ly the  smaller  farmers. 

I  would  particularly  appreciate  the  at- 
tention of  my  friends  and  colleagues 
from  the  urban  areas,  who  have  a  projjer 
concern  with  the  costs  of  our  farm  sup- 
port programs,  and  of  my  friends  rep- 
resenting the  cotton  belt,  who  have  an 


equal  concern  and  appreciation  of  the 
small  cotton  farmer. 

The  proposal  is  simple  but  significant. 
Under  the  present  cotton  program  the 
domestic  equalization  fee  is  5.75  cents 
for  each  pound  of  cotton  produced.  In 
addition,  growers  with  15  acres  or  less, 
under  the  present  program,  get  a  direct 
bonus  payment  of  4.35  cents  per  pound. 
For  such  growers,  the  subsidy  cost  to 
taxpayers  is  10.10  cents  per  pound.  At 
an  average  of  one  bale  per  acre  per  year, 
this  costs  the  taxpayers  $252.50  per  acre 
over  a  5-year  period.  I  propose  that  any 
grower  who  wishes  to  do  so  could  retire 
permanently  his  entire  allotment  from 
production  and  would  receive  one-half 
this  amount,  $126.75  in  cash  or  kind. 
For  a  15 -acre  grower  this  would  mean 
$1,893.75.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment would  save  one-half  of  present 
costs  and  the  grower  would  receive  the 
remaining  one-half. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
money  would  mainly  go  to  small  farmers 
who  probably  need  it  the  most.  These 
are  the  growers,  and  we  have  some  in 
California,  who  do  not  really  want  to 
plant  cotton,  but  who  have  to  plant  their 
allotment  or  let  someone  else  plant,  or 
lose  their  allotment. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  past  cotton 
legislation  has  been  that  growers  have 
literally  been  forced  to  plant  cotton,  or 
to  let  others  plant  it  for  them  in  order 
to  protect  their  allotment.  Although 
legally,  a  Government  cotton  allotment 
is  supposed  to  have  no  monetary  value, 
we  all  know  that  in  fact  it  is  a  very  valu- 
able thing.  A  grower  has  worked  hard 
for  it.  If  he  gives  it  up  to  help  the  cot- 
ton program  he  should  be  paid  for  it. 
Under  our  present  program,  he  gets  noth- 
ing. I  would  not  force  or  require  any 
grower  to  this,  but  I  would  offer  him  the 
voluntary  alternative  of  retiring  it  with 
a  large  saving  to  the  taxpayers  and  a 
substantial  dollar  benefit  to  himself. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  at 
least  2  million  acres  of  allotment  spread 
across  all  the  States  would  be  perma- 
nently retired  from  cotton  production  at 
a  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  $126.75  per 
acre.  This  would  mean  one-quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  5  years. 

The  farmers  could  use  the  money  to 
pay  off  mortgages,  seek  extra  training 
or  education,  help  them  to  get  started  in 
other  businesses,  buy  equipment,  thus 
benefiting  the  economy  of  their  area. 

Such  voluntary  acreage  reduction 
would  reduce  the  great  carryover  of  cot- 
ton stock  which  threaten  the  whole  pro- 
gram by  its  growing  size.  In  addition  to 
one  quarter-billion  dollars  in  support 
savings,  the  Government  would  save 
large  additional  amounts  in  storage,  han- 
dling, and  administrative  expense. 

This  makes  more  sense  than  forcing 
production  from  his  acres  which  simply 
adds  to  the  Government  stock  and  carry- 
over. Cotton  farmers  need  a  program, 
but  the  taxpayers  need  a  less  costly  one. 
This  proposal  should  help  both.  I  would 
appreciate  thoughtful  comment  and  sup- 
port for  what  I  consider  a  sensible  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  taking 
this  time  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  the  importance  of  cot- 


ton to  the  whole  economy  of  our  country 
and  for  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  in  defense  of  this  great  industry 
and  the  people  involved  in  it,  both  the 
growers  and  the  textile  industry.  I 
think  they  all  seek  to  accomplish  an  in- 
crease in  the  domestic  consumption  of 
cotton.  After  all,  it  is  the  finest  com- 
modity for  ^he  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  apprecia- 
tive of  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RACE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  what  the  price 
difference  is  between  the  export  price 
and  the  price  charged  to  domestic  users. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  differential  at 
the  time  this  legislation  was  enacted 
ranged  between  6'/2  cents  and  8V2  cents 
a  pound,  staying  mostly  at  the  level  of 
8y2  cents. 

A  HAVEN  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  AGI- 
TATORS—SELMA,  ALA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sit- 
uation is  presently  developing  in  my 
hometown  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which 
could  have  significance  of  national  scope. 

I  have  just  recently  talked  to  the 
sheriff  of  Montgomery  County  and  the 
police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery by  telephone.  I  am  informed 
that  outside  agitators  are  pouring  into 
Montgomery  by  the  car  and  bus  load. 
Their  avowed  purpose  is  to  demonstrate 
in  protest  of  the  denial  of  Negro  voting 
rights. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  and  has  been  no  discrimination  in 
registering  of  Negroes  in  Montgomery — 
certainly  not  in  recent  years,  if  ever. 
According  to  the  newspaper  of  my  home- 
town over  300  Negroes  registered  to  vote 
in  1  day  2  weeks  ago.  Martin  Luther 
King,  whom  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  referred 
to  as  the  most  notorious  liar  in  the  coun- 
try, attempted  to  lead  a  voters  march 
to  the  courthouse  3  weeks  ago  and  could 
not  raise  a  crowd  locally. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  professional 
agitation  groups  are  importing  people  in 
large  numbers  to  bring  about  discord  and 
trouble  in  Montgomery.  Some  of  the 
newsmen  from  national  media  who  have 
covered  civil  rights  riots  and  demon- 
strations all  over  the  country  say  that 
they  are  seeing  some  of  the  same  faces 
they  saw  in  California,  Rochester,  Har- 
lem, and  Selma. 

Yesterday  the  police  commissioner  of 
Montgomery,  L.  B.  Sullivan,  told  me  he 
had  called  for  additional  help  to  keep 
the  peace;  that  the  sheriff's  deputies  and 
some  State  conservation  officers  were  put 
under  his  control.  Mr.  Sullivan  warned 
yesterday  that  all  the  elements  of  a  large- 
scale  riot  were  present  with  the  influx  of 
beatnlcks  and  riffraff  from  everywhere 
adding  to  the  flammability  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

I  have  heard  the  people  of  my  State 
vilified  and  sullied  and  the  name  of  our 
proud  State  drug  through  the  mud  by 
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some  of  the  Members  of  this  House  till  it 
gets  nauseating.  Any  State  anywhere 
has  a  lawless  element — a  group  that  will 
do  things  that  cannot  be  condoned. 
Alabama  is  no  different. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  act  of  violence, 
every  hand  raised  by  one  against  another, 
every  injury  and  every  death  that  has 
occurred  in  these  racial  riots  and  dem- 
onstrations were  provoked  and  inten- 
tionally caused  by  the  great  Peace  Prize 
winner.  "King"  Martin  Luther,  the  man 
with  the  key  to  the  White  House,  the  man 
that  can  pull  strings  and  see  our  national 
leaders  dance. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Washington 
newspaper  reported  an  incident  where  20 
people  staged  a  sit-in  demonstration  in 
your  office.   The  paper  said : 

Earlier,  Speaker  McCormack  had  cautioned 
them  against  "taking  the  law  into  your  own 
hands."  He  urged  them  to  leave  the  building 
"in  a  gentlemanly  and  ladylike  manner." 
After  greeting  them  politely  and  listening 
to  their  petition,  McCormack  characterized 
their  threatened  sit-in  as  "an  ultimatum  and 
I  cannot  accept  this  Irom  you  or  anyone  else." 

Then  the  paper  reports  they  were 
forcibly  removed  by  police.  I  mean 
no  criticism,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  com- 
mend you  on  your  patience  and  restraint. 
But  if  you  or  I  can  have  our  patience  tried 
and  exhausted  in  a  part  of  one  afternoon, 
what  of  the  people  of  Selma,  Marion,  and 
now  Montgomery  who  were  literally  un- 
der seige  for  weeks  and  weeks? 

Everyone  has  a  breaking  point.  Any- 
one knows  if  you  try  long  enough  and 
hard  enough  you  can  eventually  provoke 
a  man,  a  city  or  a  Nation  to  violence. 
King  and  his  fellow  travelers  know  this 
and  have  counted  on  it.  They  know- 
ingly, intentionally,  and  deliberately  set 
the  stage,  filled  it  with  players  and 
started  the  action  that  would  eventually 
■  lead  to  bloodshed,  violence,  and  death. 
Knowing  the  temper  of  the  people  and 
their  fierce  pride  I  am  indeed  surprised 
that  the  wonderful  people  of  my  city,  dis- 
trict, and  State  have  shown  the  long- 
suffering  and  restraint  which  they  have 
shown.  The  people  of  Alabama  are  to  be 
commended  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  responsibility  of  what  has  hap- 
pened and  the  blood  of  the  hapless  vic- 
tims is  on  "King"  Martin  Luther  and  all 
those  in  consort  with  him,  no  matter  how 
high  their  station  in  life  may  be.  I  am 
warning  everyone  that  continued  agita- 
tion can  only  lead  to  further  violence. 
The  patience  of  my  people  is  exhausted. 
It  is  obvious  to  all  that  can  see  or  hear 
that  no  good  can  come  of  the  continued 
chaos  in  Alabama — but  only  evil. 

In  closing  I  call  on  those  who  profess 
to  be  men  of  God,  the  clergy  who  have 
invaded  our  State,  if  they  are  sincere  and 
devout  and  would  bring  about  peace  and 
brotherhood,  go  and  leave  us  to  work  out 
our  problems  among  ourselves.  As  for 
the  sanctimonious  psalm-singers  who 
masquerade  as  ministers  of  God.  I  can 
only  say  that  when  the  tumult  and  shout- 
ing is  over,  when  the  spotlight  has  moved 
on,  when  they  have  returned  with  all 
others  to  beat  their  breasts  in  public  and 
rejoice  in  their  acclaim,  those  remaining 
will  be  the  people  of  Alabama  who  have 
to  live  and  work  together  and  eventually 
solve  the  problem  now  facing  them. 
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DELAWARE'S  YOUNG  CAREER 
WOMEN  OP  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell], 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
Business  &  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
from  Etelaware's  three  counties  this  past 
week  selected  Young  Career  Women  of 
the  Year  in  Delaware  in  observance  of 
National  Business  Women's  Week. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  tlie  articles  published 
in  the  Evening  Journal,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  of  March  12,  1965,  regarding  the 
young  Delawareans  selected. 
[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Jour- 
nal, Mar.  12. 19651 
New  Castle  Unit  Names  Two  Winners 

(Note.— Business  &  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs  from  Delaware's  three  counties 
this  week  selected  Young  Career  Women  of 
the  Year  in  observance  of  National  Business 
Women's  Week.) 

(By  Linda  Klein) 
The    New    Castle    County    "Young    Career 
Woman  of  the  Year"  turned  out  to  be  two 

women. 

Winners  were  Miss  Marianne  Patricia 
Macklin,  22-year-old  sophomore  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Benner, 
a  librarian  in  the  Newark  Special  School  Dis- 
trict, chosen  when  the  Judges  could  not  de- 
cide  between   them. 

The  girls  were  judged  on  their  ability  to 
answer.  e.xtemporaneously,  an  imexpected 
question,  personality  and  poise,  appearance, 
their  future  plans,  and  their  background. 

Miss  Macklin,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  G.  Macklin  of  2710  Westlock 
Drive,  Sherwood  Park  Terrace,  was  asked  how 
she  planned  to  live  a  useful  life.  She  replied 
that  she  planned  to  continue  her  education, 
and,  "within  the  limits  of  my  ability,  work 
hard  at  my  career  and  be  the  best  possible 
citizen." 

Tall,  brunette  Miss  Macklin  is  majoring 
In  American  Studies  at  the  university  and 
hopes  to  work  with  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  She  is  a  member  of 
Active  Young  Republicans,  and  worked  with 
a  local  political  committee  during  the  last 
election.  She  Is  a  member  of  the  Choral 
Union  at  the  university,  and  is  training  to 
become  an  advisor  to  Trl-Hl-Y.  the  YMCA's 
girls'  club. 

Miss  Macklin,  sponsored  by  the  Brandy- 
wine  BPW  club,  says  she  enjoys  working  with 
people,  likes  to  sew  many  of  her  own  clothes, 
and  is  teaching  herself  to  play  the  guitar. 

Petite,  blond  Romayne  Benner  was  asked 
why  she  chose  her  profession. 

"In  order  for  children  to  be  able  to  learn." 
she  replied,  "they  must  be  able  to  read;  by 
supplying  books  to  them,  I  can  help  them 
further  their  education." 

Mrs.  Benner.  a  graduate  of  Millersvllle,  Pa.. 
State  College,  is  doing  postgraduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Delaware  and  hopes  even- 
tually to  do  more  work  In  the  reading  field, 
either  In  a  reading  clinic  or  a  school  system, 
where  she  would  do  remedial  work  with  slow 
readers. 

Mrs.  Benner's  smile  Is  contagious  as  she 
speaks  of  her  favorite  hobbles,  all  of  which 
she  shares  with  her  husband.  "We  like  to 
collect  rustic.  Early  American  antiques,  go 
mountain  climbing  and  hiking."  She  Is  a 
member  of  Alpha  Beta  Alpha,  the  national 
library  association,  and  played  varsity  hockey 
for  4  years  in  college.  Romayne  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Irene  Dehoff  of  Narberth.  Pa. 

The  girls  agreed  they  were  terribly  nervous, 
throughout  the  contest,  and  thrilled  and 
surprised  when  the  results  were  announced. 


Other  entrants  were  Mrs.  Carmella  Lynch 
sponsored  by  the  Christina  Club.  Miss  Su 
sanne  Kowalski.  sponsored  by  the  Kalmar 
Club.  Mrs.  Sandra  Barnett  Bell,  sponsorprf 
by  the  Wilmington  Club,  Mrs.  Patricia  Evai^ 
sponsored  by  the  Concord  Club,  and  Mia 
Dorothy  Dorofee,  who  was  sponsored  bv  th. 
Del-Castle  group.  ^  °* 

Miss  Macklin  and  Mrs.  Benner  will  compete 
In  May   at  the   State  convention,   and  the 
winner  there  will  go  on  to  the  national  com 
petition. 

New  Teacher  Is  Selected  for  Kent 
(By  Nan  Clements) 
Dover.— Joyce  Ann  Downing,  Kent  County'i 
candidate  for  Career  Girl  of  the  Year,  isn't 
planning  on  changing  her  career  girl  status- 
at  least  not  Immediately. 

Miss  Downing,  24,  feels  her  life  is  "Just  be- 
ginning."  and  wants  a  reasonable  period  to 
enjoy  her  teaching  career  before  she  takes 
the  marriage  step. 

"I  Just  began  teaching  this  year  at  the 
J.  AUen  Prear  School,"  she  said,  "and  I  really 
enjoy  it.  ,  I  feel  as  if  I've  Just  begun  my 
own  life,  and  I'd  like  some  time  to  enjoy  it." 
Miss  Downing  teaches  third  graders  in  the 
Caesar  Rodney  special  school  district  school 
and  knows  that's  what  she  wants  to  do. 

"I  did  substitute  teaching  for  a  year 
throughout  Kent  County,"  she  said,  "and 
when  I  graduated,  I  knew  I  wanted  third 
graders  because  I'd  tried  all  the  other  grades. 
"The  children  are  wonderful  most  of  the 
time,"  she  added,  "and  a  real  pleasure  to 
work  with,  but  when  they  want  to  be  mon- 
sters, they  really  can  be." 

A  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
member  from  Harrington  recommended  her 
for  the  nomination  as  the  county  choice  lor 
Career  Girl  of  the  Year. 

"I  was  surprised,  and  honored,"  Miss  Down- 
ing said.  "I  think  single  women  too  seldom 
achieve  recognition  for  the  roles  they  play." 

She'll  be  competing  In  May  at  the  State  ' 
convention  In  Wilmington  for  the  statewide 
title,  and  winning  that  honor  might  take  her 
to  the  national  BPW  convention. 

Miss  Downing,  the  daughter  of  former  Har- 
rington Mayor  and  Mrs.  Pulton  J.  Downing, 
lives  with  her  parents  at  the  Downing  home 
on  Clark  Street,  and  commutes  dally  to  the 
Frear  School  at  Rising  Sun. 

She  began  collepre  at  Wesley  College  In 
Dover  after  graduating  from  Harrington  High 
School.  When  she  graduated  from  Wesley, 
she  transferred  to  Union  College  In  Ken- 
tucky, then  decided  to  change  her  major  and 
come  back  to  finish  at  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. 

"I  thought  I  wanted  to  teach,"  she  said, 
"and  I  withdrew  from  Delaware  in  spring 
1963  to  do  substitute  teaching.  Then  I  went 
back  and  finished  college,  knowing  exactly 
what  I  wanted  to  do." 

One  of  her  great  pleasures  as  a  teacher  is 
the  3-month  summer  vacation. 

"I  want  to  travel,  particularly  In  the  South 
this  summer,"  she  said.  "My  father  has 
always  been  a  great  traveler,  and  I  try  to  go 
with  him  as  often  as  possible. 

"That  was  one  thing  I  enjoyed  about  teach- 
ing as  a  substitute."  Miss  Downing  added. 
"I  could  always  take  off  and  go  traveling. 
I  think  one  of  the  nicest  things  that's  hap- 
pened to  me  was  meeting  Joan  Crawford  at 
the  Pepsi-Cola  stockholders  meeting  in  Wil- 
mington." 

She  missed  her  parents'  trip  to  the  Carib- 
bean last  year,  and  "It  broke  my  heart  to 
have  to  stay  home." 

Teaching,  and  the  accompanying  Jobs  of 
preparing  lessons  and  correcting  papers,  leave 
her  little  spare  time,  but  she  does  manage 
to  fit  some  sewing  and  artwork  into  her 
schedule. 

She's  been  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  since  she  was  a 
child — in  fact,  she  said,  she  joined  the  Chil- 
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dren  of  the  American  Revolution  and  moved 
UP  the  ladder  Into  the  DAR. 

Her  chief  outside  activity,  she  said.  Is 
teaching  Sunday  school  classes  for  young 
adults  at  Asbury  Methodist  Church  In  Har- 
rington. 

"I'm  really  enjoying  my  life  now,"  Miss 
Downing  said,  "and  there  are  no  plans  for 
any  change  right  now — either  marriage  or 
another  Job  or  moving." 
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BRidceville  Educator  IB  Named 
(By  Gloria  Galloway) 
A  quirk  of  fate  gave  the  Brldgevllle  school 
Its  new  fifth-grade  teacher. 

Miriam  Hoffman  hadn't  planned  to  teach. 
Her  college  degree  was  In  biology,  and  she 
thought  her  career  would  lie  In  the  field 
of  research,  probably  medical. 

Instead,  she's  not  only  an  elementary 
school  teacher,  but  an  eighth-grade  Sunday 
school  teacher,  and  a  high  school  math 
tutor. 

"For  someone  who  wasn't  going  into  teach- 
ing, I've  really  gone  whole  hog,"  laughs  Miss 
Hoffman,  Sussex  County's  ,  candidate  for 
"Young  Career  Woman"  of  the  Delaware 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women. 

Miss  Hoffman,  frank,  poised,  and  person- 
able, has  been  a  member  of  the  Brldgevllle 
school  faculty  since  September.  In  addition 
to  her  fifth  grade  homeroom,  isihe  also  teaches 
science  to  fifth-  and  sixth-graders.  She  loves 
it. 

"When  I  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Delaware  last  June.  I  was  accepted  by  the 
Peace  Corps  and  planned  to  teach  math  and 
science  in  India,"  she  explains.  "But  I  had 
to  withdraw  from  the  program  because  of  ill- 
ness, and  spent  most  of  the  summer  being 
sick. 

"In  late  August  when  I  started  to  look  for 
a  Job,  the  Brldgevllle  school  had  an  opening, 
and  I  took  It." 

Because  she  does  not  have  a  teaching  cer- 
tificate, she  win  study  at  the  University  of 
Delaware  this  summer  working  toward  certi- 
fication. She  also  wants  to  pick  up  two  more 
math  credits,  so  she  will  be  eligible  to  teach 
high  school  math  and  science. 

Things  haven't  been  quite  the  same  at  the 
Brldgevllle  school  since  Miss  Hoffman  took 
over  her  duties.  | 

"When  I  arrived,  I  was  gIVen  a  bottle  of 
iron  filings,  magnet,  some  string,  and  a  box 
of  sand — my  laboratory.  Wow,  I  thought, 
don't  do  too  many  experiments."  smiles  the 
auburn-haired  Miss  Hoffman.  "I  think  ex- 
periments are  very  important  at  this  age.  I 
try  to  make  most  of  mine  simple,  but  a  little 
dazzling." 

An  experiment  that  was  more  than  a  little 
dazzling,  even  to  the  school  administration, 
occurred  2  weeks  ago  when  the  school  was 
"smoked  out." 

"We  were  making  charcoal,"  Miss  Hoffman 
explains,  "and  that  Is  a  very  smoky  process, 
as  you  know.  When  I  attended  the  Brldge- 
vllle school,  the  old  air  vents  to  the  upper 
floors  didn't  work,  and  I  didn't  even  think 
about  them.  Now  they  do.  All  the  smoke 
went  up  Into  the  high  school  rooms,  and  of 
course.  It  smells  like,  and  Is,  wood  burning." 

After  a  few  Investigative  dashes  to  various 
classrooms,  the  school's  principal  discovered 
the  source  of  the  smoke  and  the  panic  sub- 
sided, although  Miss  Hoffman  observes,  "It 
did  liven  things  up  a  little." 

Miss  Hoffman's  personallt;y  has  a  fun-lov- 
ing side,  and  she  Is  quick  with  the  wry 
quip.  But  she  can  be  very  serious,  too. 
especially  when  she  talks  about  her  adopted 
profession. 

"Teaching  Is  very  personal  to  me,"  she  re- 
flects. "Being  able  to  help  someone  see  and 
learn  something  they  didn't  know  before 
Is  a  wonderful  thing." 

On  Sundays  Miss  Hoffmnn  teaches  eight 
eighth-graders  at  Union  Melihodlst  Church  In 
Brldgevllle. 


Born  In  Dover,  Miss  Hoffman  haa  lived  In 
Brldgevllle  for  the  last  18  years.  She  was 
valedictorian  of  her  high  school  class,  and 
at  the  University  of  Delaware  was  a  member 
of  the  Student  Government  Association,  an 
officer  In  the  Women's  Athletic  Association, 
a  dormitory  officer,  director  and  coauthor  of 
an  award- winning  play  put  on  by  her  dormi- 
tory, and  participated  In  a  number  of  Intra- 
mural sports. 

Athletics  are  still  among  her  top  Interests, 
but  now,  as  she  says,  "It's  strictly  back  alley 
stuff — I  can't  stay  away  from  a  basketball." 

She  also  sews  most  of  her  own  clothes,  an 
Interest  that  began  when  she  took  a  seventh 
grade  home  economics  class. 

"I'm  tall — 5  feet.  9 — and  many  times,  It's 
hard  to  find  readymade  clothes  that  fit. 
When  they're  long  enough,  they're  matronly 
looking,"  she  says,  "so  I  make  them  myself." 

Miss  Hoffman  Is  all  for  careers  for  young 
women. 

"Any  plan  for  encouraging  yovmg  women 
to  go  Into  careers  excites  me,"  she  says.  "I'll 
do  anything  to  help  In  Its  promotion.  In- 
stead of  the  haphazard,  'I've  got  a  Job,'  It's 
much  more  satisfying  to  work  toward  a 
career." 

There's  another  career  woman  In  Miss 
Hoffman's  family,  too.  Her  older  sister,  Peg. 
a  graduate  of  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
Is  employed  In  personnel  work  by  a  Phila- 
delphia firm. 

Parents  of  the  two  young  women  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  Myles  Hoffman,  of  Brldgevllle. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  days 
ago  I  listened  with  enthusiastic  approval 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
he  said  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation: 

The  Constitution  says  that  no  person  shall 
be  kept  from  voting  because  of  his  race  or 
his  color.  We  have  all  sworn  an  oath  be- 
fore God  to  support  the  Constitution. 

We  must  now  act  In  obedience  to  that 
oath. 

Wednesday  I  will  send  to  Congress  a  law 
designed  to  eliminate  Illegal  barriers  to  the 
right  to  vote. 

This  bill  will  strike  down  restrictions  to 
voting  In  all  elections — Federal.  State,  and 
local — which  have  been  used  to  deny  Negroes 
the  right  to  vote. 

I  applauded  these  sentiments  last 
Monday  night,  and  I  looked  forward  to 
a  bill  that  would  "strike  down  the  re- 
strictions to  voting  in  all  elections  which 
have  been  used  to  deny  Negroes  the  right 
to  vote." 

Now  the  President's  bill  has  arrived, 
and  I  for  one  find  it  disappointing.  It 
raises  grave  questions  which  must  be 
weighed  seriously  by  every  Member  of 
this  House  and  every  Member  of. the 
Senate. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  States  cer- 
tain reasonable  powers  to  set  nondis- 
criminatory standards  for  voting.  As 
late  as  1959.  Justice  Douglas,  speaking 
for  the  Court  in  Lassiter  against  North- 
ampton Coimty  Board  of  Elections,  said : 

The  ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has 
some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy 
and  Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  color, 
and  sex.  as  reports  around  the  world  show. 

Unnecessarily,  and  perhaps  unconsti- 
tutionally, the  President's  voting  rights 
bill  sweeps  away  all  literacy  tests  in  cer- 


tain areas,  while  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  literacy  test  is  neither  the  sole  nor 
the  usual  device  used  to  prevent  a  citizen 
from  voting  on  the  basis  of  his  race.  In 
fact,  in  most  places  where  the  literacy 
test  is  used,  it  is  nondiscriminatory  in  its 
effects. 

I  greatly  fear  that  the  proposed  bill 
has  missed  the  point. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need 
for  additional  Federal  legislation  to 
make  effective  the  provisions  of  the  15th 
amendment.  The  Congress  has  tried 
three  times  in  the  past  8  years  to  make 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment  fully 
effective — twice  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  once  during  the 
present  administration.  This  time  the 
Congress  must  do  the  job  fully.  We  can- 
not provide  a  half  measure  this  year. 
We  must  not  find  ourselves  struggling 
with  new  voting  rights  bills  in  1966  or 
1967  because  of  our  failure  to  do  our 
full  duty  in  1965. 

This  is  my  personal  position.  This  is 
the  position  of  my  party.  I  speak  as  one 
who  has  supported  every  step  taken  by 
the  Congress  to  provide  legislative  sup- 
port for  himian  rights.  I  speak  as  a 
member  of  the  party  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  member  of  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for 
the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  amendments, 
for  the  passage  of  civil  rights  laws  in  the 
1860's. 

I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  party  that 
supported  with  81  percent  of  its  aggre- 
gate votes  in  the  Congress  between  the 
years  1933  and  1960  the  measures  de- 
signed to  give  stronger  Federal  protec- 
tion to  civil  rights.  I  wish  to  avoid 
odious  comparison*;,  but  I  point  out  that 
on  these  roUcall  votes  during  this 
period,  58  percent  of  the  aggregate 
Democratic  votes  were  registered  against 
stronger  Federal  protection  of  civil 
rights. 

On  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the 
final  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives recorded  79  percent  of  Republicans 
and  63  percent  of  the  Democrats  for 
passage.  In  the  Senate  82  percent  of  the 
Republicans  and  69  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats voted  for  this  bill. 

The  Republican  Party  in  its  1964  plat- 
form pledged  itself  to  take  "such  addi- 
tional administrative  or  legislative  ac- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  end  the 
denial,  for  whatever  unlawful  reason, 
of  the  right  to  vote." 

On  February  28.  1965,  the  Republican 
floor  leader,  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  of  Michigan,  declared: 

The  present  session  of  the  Congress  must 
enact  new  voting  legislation.  It  must  put  a 
stop  to  discrimination  without  depriving  the 
States  of  the  right  to  set  reasonable  qualifi- 
cations for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage.  The 
patience  of  fair-minded  people  Is  wearing 
thin  when,  after  decades  of  waiting  and  three 
Civil  Rights  Acts,  the  basic  right  of  citizen- 
ship Is  still  denied  to  a  substantial  number 
of  citizens  In  defiance  of  the  Constitution. 

At  that  time  he  designated  a  task  force 
on  right  to  vote,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  what  fur- 
ther Federal  legislation  is  needed  to  give 
effective  protection  to  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote.  The  task  force  is  working 
closely  with  the  capable — in  fact,  bril- 
liant — Republican  Judiciary  Committee 
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members.  This  task  force  is  at  woik  on 
its  assignment.  It  is  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McCuLLOCH],  and  is  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing members:  Representatives  Wil- 
liam G.  Bray,  of  Indiana;  Del  Claw- 
son  of  California;  John  V.  Lindsay,  of 
New  York;  Clark  MacGregor,  of  Min- 
nesota; Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  of 
Maryland;  Ancher  Nelsen,  of  Minne- 
sota; Vernon  W.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin; and  Wendell  Wyatt,  of  Oregon.  In 
its  study  it  has  enlisted  the  assistance  of 
two  able  Governors,  John  A.  Love,  of 
Colorado,  and  Daniel  J.  Evans,  of  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  the  distinguished 
attorney  general  of  Massachusetts, 
Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  on  voting  rights,  23  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  10  Republican  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  had  introduced  their 
own  bills  to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote. 
And  so  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the 
party  which  has  amply  demonstrated  its 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  its  deep  and 
unflagging  interest  in  protecting  Indi- 
vidual rights. 

Recently  this  party  announced  its  goal 
in  giving  effect  to  the  15th  amendment. 
It  set  a  deadline  for  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  barriers  based  on  race  to  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  Republican  deadline  is  election 
day,  November  8,  1966.  This  target  date 
was  set  by  the  Coordinating  Committee 
of  the  Republican  Party  meeting  in 
Washington  on  March  10,  1965. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  President 
did  not  fix  a  date  for  achieving  the  goal 
in  his  recent  address  to  the  Congress. 

I  invite  the  Members  of  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  join  with  us  in  saying  "We 
have  already  waited  too  long.  We  can 
delay  no  longer  anywhere  in  the  United 
States." 

I  hope  whatever  legislation  is  passed 
this  year— and  it  must  be  enacted  this 
year— will  proclaim  the  year  1966  as  the 
absolute  end  of  all  racial  discrimination 
in  the  matter  of  voting  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Achieving  this  result  in 
1966  should  be  recognized  as  an  urgent 
national  goal. 

The  bill  which  this  Congress  passes 
should  do  all  that  is  needed  to  attain 
this  goal. 

Weighed  against  this  standard,  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  seems  to  me  to  fall 
short  of  the  mark.  It  does  not  apply  at 
all  to  30  of  the  50  States.  In  essence, 
the  administration's  bill  is  a  bill  to 
eliminate  literacy  and  certain  other  tests 
for  voting  in  all  or  part  of  the  20  States 
which  use  such  tests. 

But  what  of  discrimination  by  use  of 
devices  other  than  literary  tests? 

What,  for  example,  of  the  poll  tax, 
still  used  in  five  States  as  a  qualification 
for  voting  in  State  and  local  elections? 
Two  of  the  poll  tax  States  have  no 
literary  tests — Arkansas  and  Texas — and 
in  these  two  States  the  administration's 
bill  would  have  no  effect. 

Yet  the  poll  tax  Is  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  device  for  discrimination  as 
well  as  an  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  re- 
quirement for  voting.  In  at  least  one 
suit  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
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tice,  litigation  was  instituted  on  the 
ground  that  the  poll  tax  was  used  as  an 
instrument  of  discrimination  against 
Negro  voters  in  Tallahatchie  County, 
Miss. — U.S.  against  Dogan. 

Instead  of  eliminating  the  poll  tax, 
this  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  regis- 
trar or  examiner,  sent  in  to  register 
voters  in  areas  where  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  found  to  exist,  will  collect  the  poll 
tax  and  turn  it  over  to  the  government 
which  has  been  adjudged  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination. 

The  poll  tax  is  by  no  means  the  only 
instnmient  of  discrimination.  In  its  an- 
nual report  for  1963.  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  exposed  the  techniques  of 
discrimination  in  the  following  passage: 
One  [technique]  was  the  discriminatory 
application  of  legal  qualifications,  such  as 
literacy  tests,  constitutional  interpretation 
tests,  calculation  of  age  to  the  exact  day,  and 
requirements  of  good  moral  character. 
Others  involved  the  use  of  plainly  arbitrary 
procedures.  These  Included  requirements  of 
vouchers  or  some  other  unduly  technical 
method  of  Identiflcation.  rejection  for  in- 
significant errors  In  filling  out  forms,  failure 
to  notify  applicants  of  rejection,  imposition 
of  delaying  tactics,  and  discrimination  in  giv- 
ing assistance  to  applicants. 


At  least  four  of  the  techniques  of  dis- 
crimination mentioned  by  the  Commis- 
sion are  not  attacked  by  the  administra- 
tion bill  as  long  as  those  techniques  are 
practiced  in  a  State  without  a  literacy 
test. 

Today,  the  major  techniques  of  dis- 
crimination are  pressure,  threat,  and  in- 
timidation on  the  part  of  public  officials 
and  private  citizens  and  delay  in  the  reg- 
istration procedure.  According  to  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  in  Selma  today! 
one  of  the  major  problems  faced  by  the 
Negro  who  seeks  to  register  is  "the  snail's 
pace"  of  the  procedure. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress — 

Dr.  King  writes — 
it  would  take  about  103  years  to  register  the 
15,000  eligible  Negro  voters  of  Dallas  County, 
not  counting  those  who  wUl  reach  voting 
age  In  that  i>eriod  or  who  n^-y  move  Into  the 
county. 

Burke  Marshall,  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division,  declares: 

The  latitude  for  discrimination  Is  almost 
endless.  The  delaying  practices  that  can  be 
used  are  virtually  Infinite. 

And  such  practices  can  be  used  with 
or  without  a  literacy  test. 

Let  me  point  out  further  that  the  ad- 
ministration bill  does  not  combat  dis- 
crimination in  the  20  States  to  which  it 
appUes  if  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the 
population  of  voting  age  Is  affected  by 
discrimination.  What  kind  of  justice  is 
this?  I  am  not  in  favor  of  rewording  the 
15th  amendment  to  provide  that  "the 
right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  because 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude  where  Negroes  constitute  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  population." 

Discriminatory  practices  that  disen- 
franchise 10  percent  or  20  percent  or  30 
percent  of  the  population  should  not  be 
ignored.  Let  us  not  restrict  our  interest 
In  doing  justice  to  areas  in  which  Ne- 
groes constitute  a  majority  of  potential 
voters.    Let  us  do  something  about  mi- 


nority rights  in  areas  where  the  Nem 
is  in  the  minority. 

If,  in  many  respects,  the  administra 
tion  bill  promises  to  do  too  little,  in  other 
respects  it  can  do  too  much.  It  can 
abrogate  reasonable  State  requirements 
for  voting  in  many  areas  in  which  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  racial  discrimination. 
Section  3(a)  of  this  bill  provides  for 
the  nullification  of  literacy  and  other 
tests  in  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  in  which  fewer  than  50  per- 
cent  of  the  voting-age  population  voted 
in  the  last  presidential  election.  This 
fact  alone — a  voter  turnout  of  less  than 
50  percent — suffices  to  wipe  out  the  lit- 
eracy test  unless  the  State  or  its  subdl- 
vision  goes  to  court  to  prove  itself  in- 
nocent  of  racial  discrimination. 

True,  there  is  a  procedure,  laid  down 
in  section  3(c)  of  the  bill,  whereby  a 
State  or  a  subdivision  may  retain  its  lit- 
eracy  test  even  though  voter  turnout  was 
less  than  50  percent  of  voting-age  popu- 
lation in  the  last  presidential  election. 
Such  a  State  or  its  subdivision  may  seek 
a  declaratory  judgment  from  a  Federal 
court  to  the  effect  that  it  has  not  engaged 
during  the  previous  10  years  in  acts  or 
practices  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  for  reasons  of  race  or  color. 

Why  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands 
of  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  Nation 
should  be  forced  to  apply  to  Federal 
courts  for  a  declaration  of  their  inno- 
cence when  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
have  committed  an  offense,  surpasses  all 
understanding. 

At  best  section  3  reverses  the  usual 
presumption  of  innocence  until  guilt  Is 
proven  and  it  imposes  a  burdensome,  hu- 
miliating, and  unnecessary  procedure  on 
hundreds  of  counties,  cities,  and  election 
districts  in  which  racial  discrimination 
is  unknown. 

At  the  present  time  20  States  have  lit- 
eracy tests:  Connecticut.  Delaware, 
Maine.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York.  Oregon.  Washington.  Wyo- 
ming, Alabama,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ari- 
zona. California,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
South  Carolina. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  Its 
1963  report  found  that  seven  States  were 
denying  citizens  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  race:  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina. 

Fourteen  of  the  twenty  States  with  lit- 
eracy tests,  then,  have  not  been  accused 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  of  dis- 
crimination. On  the  other  hand,  the 
Commission  has  found  discrimination  in 
two  States  without  such  tests— Florida 
and  Tennessee— the  latter  In  1961.  al- 
though the  Commission  found  discrimi- 
nation ended  there  in  its  1963  report. 

This  bill  does  not  touch  Florida,  but 
it  does  force  parts  of  States  such  as  New 
York,  California,  and  Maine  to  go  to 
court  for  a  declaration  that  they  do  not 
discriminate. 

If  the  1960  election  returns  are  used— 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
percentage  of  the  potential  electorate 
voting  then  was  greater  than  in  1964— 
we  find  902  counties  in  25  States  in  which 
fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population  voted. 
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The  capricious  effect  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  is  apparent.  It  would  not 
affect  Texas,  in  which  187  counties  had 
a  voter  turnout  below  50  percent  In  1960. 
It  would  not  affect  Florida  in  which  35 
counties  had  a  turnout  below  50  per- 
cent. It  would  not  affect  Termessee  with 
38  counties  below  this  level  of  turnout. 
Most  of  these  counties  have  a  substantial 
Negro  population,  but  none  of  the  States 
in  which  they  are  located  uses  a  test  for 

voting.  .,     ,.     . 

On  the  other  hand — again  on  the  basis 
of  1960  vote  turnout — this  bill  could  elim- 
inate the  literacy  test  in  one  county  in 
California — Imperial  County — and  one 
in  Hawaii — Honolulu  County — although 
few  Negroes  live  in  either  place.  Further, 
it  would  threaten  to  abrogate  State  vot- 
ing laws  in  some  places  smaller  than 
counties  in  each  of  the  20  States  with 
literacy  tests. 

Low  voter  turnout  does  not  necessarily 
mean  discrimination.  Literacy  tests  are 
not  necessarily  instrumenits  of  discrim- 
ination. Who  would  accuse  Maine  or 
New  Hampshire  with  their  negligible 
nonwhite  population  of  using  their  liter- 
acy tests  for  the  purpose  of  racial  dis- 
crimination? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  zealous  to  prevent  racial  dis- 
crimination, has  upheld  the  literacy  test 
as  a  reasonable  qualification  for  voting. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  literacy  test  may 
violate  the  Constitution.  Two  weeks  ago 
a  Louisiana  test  was  invalidated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  "a  trap,  not  a  test." 

The  perversion  of  the  literacy  test  into 
an  instrument  of  discrimination  must  be 
ended  once  and  for  all.  To  do  this,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  override  States  which  want 
to  continue  the  use  of  reasonable  and 
nondiscriminatory  tests. 

I  would  add  a  qualification  here.  Any 
State  which  uses  any  kind  of  literacy  test 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  ready  access 
to  literacy  for  all  who  cannot  meet  this 
requirement  for  voting.  A  State  cannot 
in  justice  deprii^e  any  of  Its  citizens  of 
the  vote  because  they  hav€  not  achieved 
a  given  level  of  literacy  and  at  the  same 
time  deny  them  the  means  of  becoming 
literate. 

Finally,  section  3  introduces  a  strange 
new  form  of- discrimination  among  the 
voters  in  different  areas  of  a  State  which 
prescribes  a  literacy  test.  In  Louisiana, 
using  1960  figures  for  an  example,  the 
residents  of  St.  Martin  County,  which 
turned  out  48.9  percent  of  its  voting  age 
population  in  1960,  would  no  longer  have 
to  submit  to  a  literacy  test  to  qualify 
to  vote.  The  residents  of  Lafayette 
County,  which  had  a  turnout  of  50.4 
percent,  would  still  be  subject  to  the  lit- 
eracy test.  I  can  see  no  more  reason  for 
applying  a  different  standard  for  quali- 
fying to  vote  to  the  citizens  of  these  two 
counties  than  I  can  for  using  different 
standards  for  citizens  of  different  races. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  today  to 
those  aspects  of  the  administration's  bill 
on  voting  rights  which  seem  to  me  to 
contain  Its  most  grievous  deficiencies. 
There  are  other  provisions  of  this  meas- 
ure which  present  problems  which,  I  am 
sure,  will  receive  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House. 


In  summary,  I  am  disappointed  in  this 
bill  because  it  fails  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote  from  all  forms  of  discrimination 
wherever  they  exist  and  because  It  im- 
poses unreasonable  burdens  where  there 
is  no  discrimination.  It  does  not  focus 
clearly  on  what  should  be  its  target. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  to  the 
House  only  because  I  want  a  better  bill 
than  that  which  has  come  from  the 
White  House.  We  must  have  a  voting 
rights  bin.  Let  us  move  swiftly  to  for- 
mulate and  pass  the  best  possible  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RACE.  What  of  the  1964  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate's  vote  on  the 
civil  rights  bill? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  as  to  how  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate  voted  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
Supreme  Court  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Lassiter  against  Northampton  County 
Board  of  Elections. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert), Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    GOODELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
opinion  of  the  Court  Is  as  follows: 
LASsriEK  V.  Northampton  Countt  Board  op 

Elections — Appeal     Prom     thb     Supreme 

Court  of  North  Carolina — ^No.  584 
(Argued  May  18-19,  1959 — Decided  June   8, 
1959) 

1.  A  State  may,  consistently  with  the  14th 
and  17th  amendments,  apply  a  literacy  test 
to  all  voters  irrespective  of  race  or  color. 
Guinn  v.  United  States,  238  U.S.  347.  (Pp. 
50-53.) 

2.  The  North  Carolina  requirement  here 
involved,  which  is  appUcable  to  members  of 
all  races  and  requires  that  the  prospective 
voter  "be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
English  language,"  does  not  on  its  face  vio- 
late the  15th  amendment.  (Pp.  53-54,  248 
N.C.  102  S.E.  2d  863.  affirmed.) 

Samuel  S.  Mitchell  argued  the  catise  for 
appellant.  With  him  on  the  brief  were  Her- 
man L.  Taylor  and  James  R.  Walker,  Jr. 

I.  Beverly  Lake  argued  the  cause  and  filed 
a  brief  for  appellee. 

Malcolm  B.  Seawell,  attorney  general  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Ralph  Moody,  assistant 
attorney  general,  filed  a  brief  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  as  amicus  curiae,  urging 
affirmance. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This  controversy  started  in  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court.  Appellant,  a  Negro  citizen  of 
North  Carolina,  sued  to  have  the  literacy  test 
for  voters  prescribed  by  that  State  declared 
unconstitutional  and  void.  A  three-judge 
court  was  convened.  That  court  noted  that 
the  literacy  test  was  part  of  a  provision  of 
the  North  Carolina  constitution  that  also  in- 
cluded a  grandfather  clause.  It  said  that 
the  grandfather  clause  plainly  would  be  un- 
constitutional under  Guinn  v.  United  States, 
238  U.S.  347.  It  noted,  however,  that  the 
North  Carolina  statute  which  enforced  the 
registration  requirements  contained  in  the 
State  constitution  had  been  superseded  by  a 
1957  act  and  that  the  1957  act  does  not  con- 
tain the  grandfather  clause  or  any  reference 
to  It.  But  being  uncertain  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  1957  act  and  deeming  it  wise 
to  have  all  administrative  remedies  under 


that  act  ejdiausted  before  the  Federal  court 
acted,  it  stayed  its  action,  retaining  Jurisdic- 
tion for  a  reasonable  time  to  enable  appel- 
lant to  exhaust  her  tidmlnlstrative  remedies 
and  obtain  from  the  State  courts  Yin  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  In  light  of  the  State 
constitution  (152  P.  Supp.  295). 

Thereupon  the  instant  case  was  com- 
menced. It  started  as  an  administrative 
proceeding.  Appellant  applied  for  registra- 
tion as  a  voter.  Her  registration  was  denied 
by  the  registrar  because  she  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  a  literacy  test  as  required  by  the  North 
Carolina  statute.  She  appealed  to  the 
county  board  of  elections.  On  the  de  novo 
hearing  before  that  board  appellant  again 
refused  to  take  the  literacy  test  and  she  was 
again  denied  registration  for  that  reason. 
She  appealed  to  the  superior  court  which 
sustained  the  board  against  the  claim  that 
the  requirement  of  the  literacy  test  violated 
the  14th,  15th,  and  17th  amendments  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Preserving  her  Fed- 
eral question,  she  appealed  to  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  which  afBrmed  the 
lower  court  (248  N.C.  102,  102  S.E.  2d  853). 
The  case  came  here  by  appeal,  28  U.S.C. 
1257(2),  and  we  noted  probable  jm-isdlctlon 
(358U.S.  916). 

The  literacy  test  Is  a  part  of  section  4  of 
article  VI  of  the  North  Carolina  constitution. 
That  test  is  contained  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  4.  The  second  sentence  contains  a 
so-called  grandfather  clause.  The  entire 
section  4  reads  as  follows : 

"Every  person  presenting  himself  for  reg- 
istration shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any 
section  of  the  constitution  in  the  English 
language.  But  no  male  person  who  wtis,  on 
January  1.  1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto, 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
In  the  United  States  wherein  he  then  resided, 
and  no  lineal  descendant  of  any  such  person, 
shaU  be  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote 
at  any  election  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his 
failure  to  possess  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions herein  prescribed:  Provided,  He  shaU 
have  registered  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  section  prior  to  December  1,  1908. 
The  general  assembly  shaU  provide  for  the 
registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote 
without  the  educational  qualifications  herein 
prescribed,  and  shall,  on  or  before  November 
1,  1908,  provide  for  the  making  of  a  perma- 
nent record  of  such  registration,  and  all  per- 
sons so  registered  shall  forever  thereafter 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections  by  the 
people  in  this  State,  unless  disqualified  under 
section  2  of  this  article." 

Originally  article  VT  contained  in  section 
5  the  f oUowing  provision : 

"That  this  amendment  to  the  constitution 
is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  Indivisible 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  suffrage,  with 
the  intent  and  purpose  to  so  connect  the 
different  parts,  and  to  make  them  so  de- 
pendent upon  each  other,  that  the  whole 
shall  stand  or  fall  together." 

But  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  In 
the  instant  case  held  that  a  1945  amendment 
to  article  VI  freed  it  of  the  invalidity  clause. 
That  amendment  rephrased  section  4  of  ar- 
ticle VI  to  read,  as  follows : 

"Every  person  born  in  the  United  States, 
and  every  person  who  has  been  naturalized, 
21  years  of  age,  and  possessing  the  qualifica- 
tions set  out  in  this  article,  shaU  be  entitled 

to  vote  

That  court  said  that  "one  of  those  qualifi- 
cations" was  the  literacy  test  contained  in 
section  4  of  article  VT;  and  that  the  1945 
amendment  "had  the  effect  of  incorporating 
and  adopting  anew  the  provisions  as  to  the 
qualifications  required  of  a  voter  as  set  out 
in  article  VI,  freed  of  the  IndivisibUity  clause 
of  the  1902  amendment.  And  the  way  was 
made  clear  for  the  general  assembly  to  act." 
(248   N.C.   at   112,    102   S.E.  2d   861). 

In  1957  the  legislature  rewrote  general 
statutes  section  163-28  as  we  have  noted. 
Prior  to  that  1957  amendment  section  163-28 
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perpetuated  the  grandfather  clause  con- 
tained in  section  4  of  article  VI  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  section  163-32  established  a 
procedure  for  registration  to  effectuate  It. 
But  the  1957  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  "all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed." 
The  Federal  three-Judge  court  ruled  that 
this  1957  amendment  eliminated  the  grand- 
father clause  from  the  statute  (152  P. 
Supp..  at  296). 

The  Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina, 
In  an  amicus  brief,  agrees  that  the  grand- 
father clause  contained  in  article  VI  is  In 
conflict  with  the  15th  amendment.  Appellee 
maintains  that  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  invalidity  of  that  part 
of  article  VI  does  not  impair  the  remainder 
of  article  VI  since  the  1945  amendment  to 
article  VI  freed  it  of  its  indivisibility  clause. 
Under  that  view  article  VI  would  Impose  the 
same  literacy  test  as  that  Imposed  by  the 
1957  statute  and  neither  would  be  linked 
with  the  grandfather  clause  which,  though 
present  in  print,  is  separable  from  the  rest 
and  void.  We  so  read  the  opinion  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

Appellant  argues  that  that  is  not  the  end 
of  the  problem  presented  by  the  grandfather 
clause.  There  is  a  provision  In  the  general 
statutes  for  permanent  registration  in  some 
counties.  Appellant  points  out  that  al- 
though the  cutoff  date  in  the  grandfather 
clause  was  December  1,  1908,  those  who  reg- 
istered before  then  might  still  be  voting.  If 
they  were  allowed  to  vote  without  taking  a 
literacy  test  and  if  appellant  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote  unless  she  passed  it,  members 
of  the  white  race  would  receive  preferential 
privileges  of  the  ballot  contrary  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  15th  amendment.  That  would 
be  analogous  to  the  problem  posed  In  the 
classic  case  of  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  U.S. 
356,  where  an  ordinance  unimpeachable  on 
its  face  was  applied  In  such  a  way  as  to  vio- 
late the  guarantee  of  equal  protection  con- 
tained in  the  14th  amendment.  But  this 
issue  of  discrimination  in  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  ballot  laws  of  North  Carolina  has 
not  been  framed  in  the  Issues  presented  for 
the  State  court  litigation.  (Cf.  Williams  v. 
Mississippi,  170  U.S.  213,  225.)  So  we  do  not 
reach  it.  But  we  mention  It  In  passing  so 
that  it  may  be  clear  that  nothing  we  say  or 
do  here  will  prejudice  appellant  in  tendering 
that  Issue  In  the  Federal  proceedings  which 
await  the  termination  of  this  State  court 
litigation. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  a 
State  may  conflict  with  the  14th  and  17th 
amendments  requiring  a  literacy  test  to  all 
voters  irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The 
Court  In  Guinn  v.  United  States,  supra,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  question  in  a  few  words, 
"No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  as  we  have  seen  its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  lawful 
power  vested  in  it  not  subject  to  our  supervi- 
sion, and  Indeed,  Its  validity  is  admitted." 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised.  Pope  v.  Williams,  193  U.S.  621,  633; 
Mason  v.  Missouri,  179  U.S.  328,  335.  absent, 
of  course,  the  discrimination  which  the  Con- 
stitution condemns.  Article  I,  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution  In  its  provision  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  17th  amendment  in  its  provi- 
sion for  the  election  of  Senators  provide  that 
officials  win  be  chosen  "by  the  peoole."  Each 
provision  goes  on  to  state  that  "the  Electors 
In  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications 
requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Legislature."  So  while 
the  right  of  suffrage  Is  established  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  iEx  parte  Yar- 
h-ough,  110  U.S.  651,  663-665:  Smith  v.  All- 
wright,  321  U.S.  649,  661-662)  It  Is  subject  to 
the  imposition  of  State  standards  which  are 
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not  discriminatory  and  which  do  not  contra- 
vene any  restriction  that  Congress,  acting 
pursuant  to  its  constitutional  powers,  has  Im- 
posed. See  United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S. 
299.  315.  While  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  provides  for  apportionment  of 
Representatives  among  the  States  according 
to  their  respective  numbers  counting  the 
whole  number  of  persons  In  each  State  (ex- 
cept Indians  not  taxed ) ,  speaks  of  "the  right 
to  vote,"  the  right  protected  "refers  to  the 
right  to  vote  as  established  by  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  State"  (McPherson  v. 
Blacker,  146  U.S.  1,  39) . 

We   do    not   suggest   that   any   standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.    But  there  Is  wide  scope  for 
exercise   of   its   jurisdiction.     Residence  re- 
quirements,   age,    previous    criminal    record 
(Davis  V.  Season,  133  U.S.  333,  345-347)   are 
obvious  examples  Indicating  factors  which  a 
State  may  take  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  voters.       The 
ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has  some 
relation   to  standards  designed   to  promote 
Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.     Literacy  and 
illiteracy  are  neutral   on  race,  creed,  color, 
and  sex,  as  reports  around  the  world  show. 
Literacy  and  intelligence  are  obviously  not 
synonymous.     Illiterate  people   may  be  In- 
tejjigent  voters.     Yet  in  our  society  where 
newspapers,    periodicals,    books,    and    other 
printed  matter  canvass  and  debate  campaign 
issues,  a  State  might  conclude  that  only  these 
who  are  literate  should  exercise  the  franchise 
(cf.  Franklin  v.  Harper,  265  Ga.  779,  56  S.E 
2d  221,  appeal  dismissed  339  U.S.  946).    It 
was  said  last  century  in  Massachusetts  that 
a  literacy  test  was  designed  to  Insure  an  "in- 
dependent  and   intelligent"  exercise   of  the 
right  of  suffrage  (Stone  v.  Smith,  159  Mass. 
413-414.  34  N.E.  521) .    North  Carolina  agrees. 
We  do  not  sit  In  Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of 
that  policy.     We  cannot  say,  however,  that 
it  is  not  an  allowable  one  measured  by  con- 
stitutional standards. 
Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  its  face, 
__Eaay   be  employed   to  perpetuate   that  dis- 
crimination which  the  15th  amendment  was 
designed  to  uproot.     No  such   influence  is 
charged  here.    On  the  other  hand,  a  literacy 
test  may  be  unconstitutional  on  its  face     In 
Davis  V.  Schnell   (81  F.   Supp.  872,  aff'd  336 
U.S.  933),  the  test  was  the  citizen's  ability  to 
"understand  and  explain"  an  article  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.     The  legislative  test- 
ing of  that  provision  and  the  great  discretion 
it  vested  in  the  registrar  made  clear  that  a 
literacy  requirement  was  merely  a  device  to 
make  racial  discrimination  easy.    We  cannot 
make  the  same  inference  here.    The  present 
requirement,  applicable  to  members  of  all 
races,  is  that  the  prospective  voter  "be  able 
to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina  In  the  English 
language."    That  seems  to  us  to  be  one  fair 
way  of  determining  whether  a  person  is  lit- 
erate, not  a  calculated  scheme  to  lay  a  trap 
for  the  citizen.     Certainly  we  cannot  con- 
demn it  on  its  face  as  a  device  unrelated  to 
the  laws  of  North  Carolina  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards  for  people   of  all  races  who  cast  the 
ballot. 
Aflarmed. 


CUT  PAPERWORK?  THEY  SAY  IT 
CANNOT  BE  DONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Olsen]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  appear  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  this  afternoon  to  announce 
completion  of  a  study  in  which  you  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 


the  aisle  are  deeply  interested  and  which 
I  am  hopeful  will  benefit  every  business- 
man and  private  citizen  in  this  country 
I  refer  to  the  release  of  a  report  called 
"The  Federal  Paperwork  Jungle— a 
Report  on  the  Paperwork  Requirements 
Placed  Upon  Business,  Industry,  and  tiie 
Public  by  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies"— H.R.  No.  52,  dated  Feb 
ruary  18,  1965.  This  is  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  summarizes  the  findings  of 
an  extensive  investigation  by  its  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Government 
Statistics,  of  which  I  served  as  chairman 
in  the  88th  Congress.  It  deals  with 
Government  paperwork  and  the  exceed- 
ingly heavy  burden  placed  upon  busi- 
ness and  the  public  at  large  because  of 
Federal  Government  requirements  for 
forms,  reports,  surveys,  and  other  kinds 
of  paperwork. 

This  problem  Is  so  vast  and  deep- 
rooted  in  the  Federal  system — paper- 
work has  become  virtually  institutional- 
ized— that  we  have  been  told  time  and 
again:  "Good  luck,  fellows;  we're 
sure  glad  to  see  you  working  on  this;  but 
you  know,  don't  you,  that  you  won't  get 
anywhere.    It  just  can't  be  done." 

Well,  we  accepted  this  challenge  and 
went  to  work  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  you  that  we  are  getting  results— not 
nearly  enough,  certainly— but  the  record 
can  speak  for  itself. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  a  result 
of  our  subcommittee's  recommendations, 
has  already  taken  a  number  of  steps  to 
improve  the  situation.  They  have  re- 
cently: First,  directed  departments  and 
agencies  not  to  approve  new  forms  and 
surveys  "unless  the  need  for  the  infor- 
mation clearly  outweighs  the  increased 
reporting  burden";  second,  required  in- 
formation on  the  cost,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Federal  Government,  of  any 
new  survey  or  reporting  system;  third, 
made  the  department  head  directly  re- 
sponsible for  all  paperwork  undertak- 
ings: fourth,  required  that  report  forms 
clearly  state  whether  they  are  mandatory 
or  voluntary;  and  fifth,  continued  the 
paperwork  review  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  March  of  last  year.  But.  as  de- 
sirable and  long  overdue  as  these  actions 
are,  they  only  scratch  the  surface  and 
much  remains  to  be  done.  This  is  like 
using  a  shovel  when  a  bulldozer  is 
needed.  And,  this  Is  where  we  come  in. 
I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  now 
to  discuss  what  we  ran  into  in  our  inves- 
tigation and  to  tell  you  about  the  steps 
that  are  going  to  be  required,  in  our 
opinion,  to  make  Federal  Government  re- 
quests for  reports  and  forms  more  rea- 
sonable and  to  keep  them  that  way. 

You  will  note  that  I  say  reasonable. 
and  this  Is  Important.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  many  Federal  Government  re- 
ports are  absolutely  essential,  and  we 
could  not  function  without  information 
on  production,  sales,  prices,  employment, 
wages,  and  all  the  rest.  As  the  Presi- 
dent put  it  so  well  recently:        ] 

The  question  Is  not  whether  we  should  do 
away  with  these  reports.  The  question  Is 
whether  we  are  getting  the  right  reports 
from  the  right  sources  or  whijther  we  are 
burdening  the  Anierlcan  businessman  for 
reports  we  could  do  without. 
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But,  there  is  nothing  reasonable  about 
the  billion  reports  which  the  Govern- 
ment requires  each  year,  some  five  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  Nor  is  there  anytliing 
reasonable  about  the  $7  billion  a  year 
cost  to  the  Government  for  all  this 
paperwork,  nor  the  estimated  $20  billion 
cost  to  the  public.  I 

MAJOR    REFORMS 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  just  a  year  ago 
this  month,  I  announced  tdiat  our  sub- 
committee would  hold  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  paperwork.  We  were 
invited  by  our  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Congressman 
O'Brien,  to  take  a  grasstfoots  look  at 
the  problem  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  then 
we  went  on  and  took  testimony  in  Chi- 
cago at  the  invitation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Congressman  Derwinski. 
And,  I  want  to  tell  you,  I  am  glad  we 
did.  In  addition  to  scheduled  witnesses, 
people  came  in  off  the  street  in  these 
cities  to  tell  us  how  fed  up  they  are  with 
Government  reporting.  One  small  busi- 
nessman told  us  that  Government  paper- 
work takes  35  percent  of  his  time.  Think 
of  it — over  a  third  of  his  working  day 
and  perhaps  extra  hours  as  well  just  to 
fill  out  Government  reports.  Big  busi- 
ness people  told  us  in  Chicago  that  one 
corporation  makes  2.700  reports  a  year 
requiring  500,000  copies.  And,  we  found 
that  one  questionnaire  sent  out  by  a 
regulatory  agency  cost  a  company  over 
$200,000  to  complete. 

At  this  point,  you  might  ask:  "Don't 
we  have  some  law  or  regulation  for  con- 
trolling all  this  Government  paper- 
work?" And,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is:  "Indeed  we  do,"  but  obviously  It 
isn't  working  very  well.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942 
and  Executive  Order  No.  10253,  which 
give  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  responsi- 
bility for  controlling  paperwork  and  pro- 
moting new  reporting  programs  at  the 
same  time.  Now,  I  ask  you,  how  is  it 
possible  for  one  organizational  unit — 
the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget — to  control  paper- 
work and  promote  it  at  the  same  time? 

Moreover,  certain  agencies  are  ex- 
empted from  the  Federal  Reports  Act  so 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  actually 
controls  less  than  30  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paperwork  load  placed 
on  the  public.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  with  over  400  million  reports 
annually  and  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration with  over  300  million  reports 
annually,  the  two  largest  paE>erwork 
producers  in  Government,  are  largely  ex- 
empt from  the  act.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  claim  that  they 
are  not  covered  by  the  act  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, they  have  been  going  their  merry 
way.  Now,  would  you  not  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  under  these  clrciunstances, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  have 
come  to  Congress  long  ago  with  proposals 
to  amend  the  Federal  Reports  Act  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  their  control?  The 
facts  are  quite  the  contrary.  When  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  officials  testified  at 
our  hearings,  they  told  us  that  every- 
thing was  satisfactory  and  they  saw  no 
need  for  making  any  changes. 
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Well,  personally,  if  I  were  an  oflQcial 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  in  any 
Federal  agency  and  doing  this  kind  of 
thinking,  I  believe  I  would  pay  more  heed 
to  what  the  President  said  the  other  day 
about  too  many  deadheads  on  the  Gov- 
ment  payroll.  I  maintain  and  our  re- 
port recommends  amending  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  to  correct  certain  abuses  so 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  can  better 
equip  itself  to  discharge  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

Now,  how  would  we  amend  the  act  to 
make  it  more  effective?  Our  report  rec- 
ommends that  we : 

First.  Include  a  penalty  clause  provid- 
ing for  disciplinary  action  against  viola- 
tors of  the  act — there  is  no  penalty  clause 
now; 

Second.  Provide,  in  section  5,  for  the 
review  of  forms  and  surveys  calling  for 
the  collection  of  information  ffom  "1  or 
more  persons"  in  lieu  of  "10  or  more  per- 
sons," as  the  act  now  reads; 

Third.  Repeal  that  part  of  section  3 
(e)  which  provides  for  the  exemption  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  other 
fiscal  and  banking  agencies;  and 

Fourth.  Bring  Presidential  committees. 
Presidential  commissions,  and  all  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  within  the  purview 
of  section  3(e)  of  the  act. 

Our  report  also  makes  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative recommendations  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  briefly.  Now  none 
of  these  recommendations  calls  for  cre- 
ating any  new  bureaucracies,  nor  any 
large  number  of  new  jobs.  But,  they  do 
call  for  getting  on  top  of  this  paperwork 
mess  by  insisting  that  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  be  personally  responsible  for  get- 
ting it  done. 

We  recommend — 

Separation  administratively  of  the  two 
basic  responsibilities  of  controlling  Fed- 
eral reports  and  paperwork  and  of  sup- 
porting proposals  for  new  reports  and 
paperwork — both  now  lodged  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget's  Oflice  of  Statistical 
Standards. 

Retention  in  the  OfiBce  of  the  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  of  direct  responsi- 
bility for  control  of  reports  and  their 
clearances. 

Continuance  in  the  OfBce  of  Statistical 
Standards  of  its  responsibilities  under 
Executive  Order  No.  10253  to  develop 
programs  "for  the  improved  gathering, 
compiling,  analyzing,  publishing,  and 
disseminating  of  statistical  informa- 
tion," and  removal  from  that  OflBce  of 
responsibility  for  approving  reporting  or 
statistical  budgets,  approving  new  re- 
ports or  statistical  imdertakings,  and 
monitoring  existing  reporting  systems. 

Establishment  of  an  OfiBce  of  Federal 
Reports,  headed  by  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
who  reports  directly  to  him,  responsible 
for  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Reports 
Act,  as  amended,  and  for  central  control 
and  supervision  of  all  major  Federal  re- 
porting activities — in  contrast  to  the  30 
percent  or  lesser  portion  now  reviewed 
by  the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards. 

And,  since  the  States  also  generate  a 
high  volume  of  reports,  many  of  which 
duplicate  Federal  reports,  we  recom- 
mend— 


Placement  in  such  Office  of  Federal 
Reports  of  a  Division  of  State  Services, 
responsible  for  the  development  and  con- 
duct of  an  active  program  of  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
all  matters  relating  to  Federal-State  re- 
porting; for  the  consideration  and  initial 
approval,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  mon- 
itoring, of  all  Federal-State  agreements 
involving  reports,  svu^eys,  and  similar 
imdertakings  by  State  agencies  at  Fed- 
eral expense;  and  upon  request,  as 
needed,  for  the  providing  of  technical 
assistance  to  State  agencies  in  reporting 
matters. 

There  is  another  thing  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  should  do.  We  are  recom- 
mending that  the  Bureau  make  better 
use  of  its  public  and  business  advisory 
committees  and  consult  them  in  advance 
about  new  programs  and  not  just  about 
details.  Moreover,  these  advisory  com- 
mittees should  include  small  business- 
men who  are  on  the  receiving  end  of 
so  many  of  these  reports.  So,  in  or- 
der to  give  small  business  representa- 
tion, we  are  recommending  creation  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  of  a  Small  Business 
Advisory  Coimcil  on  Federal  Reports. 

PAPERWORK  IN  THE  CONGRESS 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  I  should 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  paper- 
work in  Congress  and  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  problems  we  encountered. 
As  we  proceeded  with  the  hearings,  some 
of  the  agencies  told  us  that  this  paper- 
work problem  is  not  their  fault  at  all.  It 
is  our  fault  here  in  Congress.  They  say 
the  Congress  makes  the  laws;  the  laws 
require  the  reports;  and  all  they  do  is 
carry  out  the  provisions  Congress  has 
made.  Well,  I  suppose  they  are  right  in 
a  way,  but  certainly  not  all  the  way. 
Some  of  these  agency  officials  sit  around 
and  allow  things  to  go  on  that  are  ridic- 
ulous, really,  when  they  should  be  down 
here  asking  Congress  to  help  them  clean 
up  some  of  these  laws. 

Why,  we  discovered  one  form  almost 
200  years  old.  It  provides  for  reporting 
the  number  of  guns  mounted  on  mer- 
chant ships  entering  U.S.  ports.  We 
found  shipping  articles  for  merchant 
seamen  specifying  menus  going  back  to 
Civil  War  days.  We  found  also  that  an 
oceangoing  freighter  requires  22  forms 
to  clear  a  port  while  an  airplane  requires 
only  2.  This  is  because  ocean  ship- 
ping has  been  around  so  much  longer 
and  the  laws  have  become  more  restric- 
tive over  the  years.  Also,  the  airlines 
people  have  done  a  dam  good  job  on 
their  own  paperwork. 

Now,  even  though  departments  and 
agencies  have  not  been  sufficiently  ag- 
gressive in  tending  to  their  legislative 
affairs,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  if  action  by  the  House  is  requested, 
we  will  take  it.  I  already  have  men- 
tioned amending  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
of  1942,  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  step 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problem.  Another  suggestion  is  to  ask 
the  Committee  on  Reorganization  to 
place  under  study  the  need  for  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Federsd  Reports.  Some 
of  the  responsibilities  of  a  conmiittee  of 
this  nature  might  be,  first,  to  monitor 
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the  reporting  reqviirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies ;  second,  to  review  proposed 
legislation  requiring  new  reporting  sys- 
tems; third,  to  make  recommendations 
to  Appropriation  Committees  concerning 
existing  or  proposed  reporting  and  statis- 
tical undertakings;  fourth,  to  work  with 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  de- 
velop new  legislation  as  required  for  re- 
ferral to  committees  having  substantive 
jurisdiction;  and  fifth,  to  create  a  center 
of  know-how  in  Congress  to  which"  all 
matters  relating  to  reports  and  paper- 
work undertakings  may  be  referred. 

We  are  also  recommending  that  our 
appropriations  subcommittees  take  a 
close  look  at  these  paperwork  programs 
when  the  agencies  come  up  for  funds. 
We  think  that  we  should  require  line 
items  with  complete  justifications  for 
major  reporting  or  statistical  undertak- 
ings, and  that  only  these  items  specifi- 
cally identified  and  approved  in  the 
appropriations  bill  language  be  consid- 
ered as  authorized  by  Congress. 

FORM    941-A    AND    OTHER    TAX    FORMS 

Now,  I  should  like  to  get  down  to  cases 
by  discussing  one  Federal  form,  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Form  941-A,  "Quarterly 
Report  of  Wages  Taxable  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act  for 
Social  Security." 

This  form,  which  calls  for  a  listing  of 
each  employee  at  work  in  a  business  es- 
tablishment, his  name,  social  security 
number,  taxable  wages  paid  during  the 
quarter,  and  where  employed — State, 
territory,  and  so  forth — is  filed  quarterly 
as  a  supplement  to  IRS-941 — The  Em- 
ployer's Quarterly  Federal  Tax  Return — 
the  employer's  report  on  income  taxes 
withheld  from  employees — along  with 
depository  receipts.  As  I  indicated 
above,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Form  941-A  is  forwarded  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  where  some  130 
million  earnings  items  are  posted  to  the 
individual  accounts  for  social  security 
purpose  under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  programs. 

The  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  with  200,000  members 
in  the  50  States,  estimates  that  all  kinds 
of  government  reports — Federal  and 
State — cost  them  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  billion  a  year.  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  considers 
form  941-A  as  the  "single  most  burden- 
some report"  they  are  called  upon  to 
make.  We  estimate  that  the  business 
community  would  save  $60  million  a  year 
if  this  quarterly  report  were  converted 
to  a  yearly  report.  Back  in  1955,  the 
second  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mended that  this  reix)rt  go  over  to  an 
annual  basis  and  similar  proposals  were 
included  in  foiu-  Presidential  messages. 
But,  this  form  goes  on  its  costly  and 
wasteful  way. 

This  brings  me  to  the  full  impact  of 
Internal  Revenue  Service  paperwork 
which  comprises  half  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral load.  The  IRS  is  the  largest  paper- 
work agency  in  the  world.  So,  you  see, 
if  we  can  do  something  about  this  agency 
we  can  really  reduce  the  paperwork 
burden  on  the  public.  And,  here  is  the 
startling  part  about  it.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  told  us  that  97  percent 
of  income  taxes  are  paid  voluntarily  and 
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that  only  3  percent  involve  fraud  and 
other  problems.  Well,  this  being  the 
case,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that 
we  should  explore  the  possibilities  of 
reducing  the  paperwork  load  on  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  who 
do  not  present  any  problem  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service?  Up  to  now.  the 
IRS  has  shown  no  concern  about  the 
paperwork  load  it  places  upon  the  public 
nor  the  billions  of  man-hours  required  to 
complete  these  reports. 

Our  recommendation  in  this  regard 
states  that  the  entire  reporting  system  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be 
reviewed  with  the  objective  of  simplify- 
ing tax  reporting  requirements.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  good  project  for  our  new 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  undertake.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
other  public  and  private  groups  such  as 
the  Brookings  Institution  should  be  con- 
sulted about  possible  new  approaches  to 
Internal  Revenue  Service  reporting. 
Just  as  taxes  withheld  at  source  was  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  1950's,  a  new 
breakthrough  to  simphfy  the  present  tax 
reporting  system  is  needed  and  badly 
needed. 

ADDITIONAL    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Now,  we  have  made  several  additional 
recommendations,  and  I  should  like  to 
run  through  them  for  you,  if  I  may,  com- 
menting on  them  only  as  necessary  and 
keeping  my  comments  brief. 

Public  participation  in  the  Federal  re- 
porting system  should  be  increased,  and 
public  relations  in  the  Federal  report- 
ing programs  should  be  improved.  It  is 
only  human  nature  to  be  more  receptive 
to  any  request — even  if  it  is  for  paper- 
work, if  someone  does  us  the  courtesy  of 
telling  us  why  a  report  or  form  is  neces- 
sary. Only  a  few  agencies  bother  to  do 
this  now. 

Our  report  also  contains  a  number  of 
specific  recommendations  for  the  indi- 
vidual departments  and  agencies  which 
I  should  like  to  mention  briefly  because 
of  their  interest  to  certain  groups: 

The  paperwork  reduction  program  in 
the  maritime  shipping  industry  should 
be  accelerated.  The  work  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the 
National  Facilitation  Committee  should 
be  given  more  direct  support  by  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Commerce. 

The  records  management  program  of 
the  National  Archives  and  Records  Serv- 
ice of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion should  be  vigorously  supported  by 
the  Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch 
and  should  be  expanded  in  the  areas  of 
paperwork  simplification,  standardiza- 
tion, and  research.  Individual  depart- 
ments and  agencies  should  strengthen 
their  records  management  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  made  in  this  report. 

The  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service  should  undertake  a  new  study  of 
the  records  retention  requirements  of 
the  Federal  agencies  with  a  view  to  sim- 
plifying and  streamlining  these  require- 
ments and  thereby  reducing  the  Gov- 
ernment's enormous  stock  of  records. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
records  retention  requirements  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  review 
the  entire  welfare  and  pension  plan  re- 
porting system  with  a  view  to  easing  the 
burden  placed  on  employers  and  unions 
especially  where  regulated  insurance  car- 
riers are  involved.  Immediate  action  is 
urged  to  develop  an  appropriate  legisla- 
tive proposal  for  the  removal  of  the 
"sworn  notarization"  requirement  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
review  the  reporting  requirements  of  cus- 
toms legislation,  some  of  which  go  back 
to  1790,  with  a  view  toward  the  recom- 
mendation of  modernizing  legislation  on 
customs  documents  to  the  89th  Congress. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  remove  regulatory  agencies  from  all 
responsibility  for  collecting,  compiling, 
and  publishing  general  purpose  statis- 
tics. Responsibility  for  the  quarterly 
financial  report,  now  held  jointly  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission, 
should  be  placed  in  the  appropriate  ex- 
ecutive department — possibly  in  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  All  requests  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  to  conduct  gen- 
eral purpose  statistical  surveys,  or  any 
other  inquiries  not  specifically  author- 
ized by  law,  should  be  denied. 

The  special — and  heavy — reporting 
requirements  of  Federal  contractors  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  were 
not  reviewed  in  this  report.  These  re- 
porting requirements  will  be  reviewed  by 
this  subcommittee  in  the  89th  Congress, 
along  with  other  paperwork  matters. 

OMBUDSMAN 

You  know,  recently  we  have  been 
hearing  a  lot  about  the  ombudsman  in 
Sweden.  The  ombudsman  is  a  highly 
respected  official  of  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment whose  sole  duty  is  to  redress 
grievances  of  the  public,  grievances 
which  arise  because  of  the  actions— or 
lack  of  them — of  public  officials.  In  this 
country,  of  course,  the  congressional  in- 
vestigating committee  serves  a  similar 
purpose,  but  probably  not  as  successfully 
as  the  efficient  Swedes.  In  fact.  I  think 
we  could  very  well  use  the  ombudsman 
system  here  in  Washington. 

In  this  paperwork  investigation  our 
subcommittee  received  thousands  of 
complaints  from  business,  industry,  and 
the  public  about  Federal  paperwork  and 
the  indifference  of  many  of  our  Federal 
officials  to  this  problem.  I  want  to  tell 
these  people  here  and  now  that  their 
messages  have  come  through  loud  and 
clear  and  we  have  every  intention  of 
pursuing  this  paperwork  problem  until 
we  get  results.  And,  just  as  the  om- 
budsman gets  results  in  Sweden,  by  put- 
ting public  officials  on  the  spot,  we  may 
wind  up  by  making  some  of  our  Federal 
officials  more  responsive  to  the  public 
and  the  taxpayers  who  pay  their  salaries. 
I  know  I  have  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  and  of  the  Speaker 
himself  when  I  say:  Let  us  put  tin  end 
to  those  unnecessary  and  costly  Federal 
reports.     As  Mr.  McNamara,  our  able 
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Secretary  of   Defense,   srld  the   other 

day: 

The  fact  that  this  Is  a  Wealthy  nation 
doesn't  mean  that  it  must  aJso  be  wasteful. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  Wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Montana 
for  bringing  this  information  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

tives. 

I  served  as  a  member  of  the  gentle- 
man's committee,  which  produced  this 
report.  There  is  a  staggering  amount 
of  paperwork  which  the  American  peo- 
ple are  subjected  to. 

I  hope  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  become  familiar  with  our  re- 
port, because  it  is  something  they  will 
find  of  great  interest.  They  will  appre- 
ciate the  long  hours  and  hard  labors  of 
the  committee,  and  commend  the  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
able  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
is  probably  more  knowledgeable  on  this 
subject  than  I.  He  served  on  this  com- 
mittee before  I  served  on  It,  and  he  has 
had  many  years  of  experience  with  the 
subcommitlee  on  census  and  Govern- 
ment statistics,  and  so  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  this  report  wliich  v^^e  were  able 
to  bring  to  the  House  this  year.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cunningham]  again  for  hie  great  and  ex- 
haustive work  on  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  today  in  congratu- 
lating the  gentleman  from  Montana  and 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Government  Sta- 
tistics for  its  excellent  analysis  of  the 
"Federal  paperwork  jungle."  In  my 
opinion,  they  have  performed  a  most 
needed  public  service  in  ex:ploring  a  prob- 
lem that  threatens  to  impair  the  reason- 
ably effective  administration  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  They  have,  in  this  re- 
port, also  confirmed  what  many  indi- 
vidual Americans  have  suspected  for 
many  years — that  a  most  confusing 
hardship  is  borne  by  many  Americans  in 
an  effort  to  satisfy  the  voracious  appetite 
of  their  Government  for  information 
about  an  alarming  variation  of  subjects 
and  activities. 

The  burden  of  recordkeeping  and  re- 
porting has  become  very  heavy,  indeed, 
for  the  American  business  community 
and  it  is  particularly  onerous  for  the 
small  businesses  of  the  country  which 
often  lack  the  administrative  resources 
to  compile  and  report  the  flood  of  data 


that  Washington  either  requires  or  ur- 
gently seeks. 

I  feel  sure  we  are  all  aware  that  a  huge 
paperwork  ediface  has  been  constructed. 
We  were  not  prepared,  I  am  equally  sure, 
for  the  gigantic  proportion  of  this  situa- 
tion as  described  in  this  report.  That, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  first  impression  one 
obtains  from  an  analysis  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

As  we  look  beyond  the  findings  of  fact 
toward  the  recommendations,  we  can  see 
a  second  and,  I  think  most  positively 
presented  section  of  this  study. 

The  report  implies  quite  correctly  that 
Federal  agencies  are  by  their  nature  in- 
clined to  defend  and  perpetuate  needless 
and  excessive  paperwork.  This  is  a  dis- 
ease common  to  organizational  giantism 
in  and  out  of  government.  The  find- 
ings here  are  often  critical,  as  any  fresh 
and  objective  judgment  would  require  in 
view  of  the  facts  themselves,  but  these 
critical  observations  are  not  cast  for  the 
sake  of  negativism.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  since  we  are  all  interested' In  more 
effective  and  economical  processes  of 
government.  The  Congress,  too,  must 
accept  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  the  problem  itself  since 
its  enactments  have  contributed  heavily 
to  the  final  sum  of  present-day  paper- 
work activity. 

Many  of  the  thoughtful  recommenda- 
tions of  this  study  can  and  should  be 
accepted  by  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies.  Needed  reforms  can  be 
made  in  many  cases  by  simple  adminis- 
trative action.  Other  reforms  will  need 
congressional  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. 

I  know  that  my  view  is  shared  by  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  here  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  see  a  desire  to  go  on 
from  this  study  toward  getting  the  job 
done. 

In  my  opinion,  this  report  is  a  most 
significant  development.  It  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  reasonably  current  map  of  a 
jungle  which  has  been  heretofore  tin- 
available  .  Using  it  as  an  aid,  a  course 
can  be  charted  before  the  trails  are 
obscured  by  new  and  wild  growths. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SIGN- 
ING OF  THE  HAWAHAN  STATE- 
HOOD BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, March  18,  1965,  marks  the  sixth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  the  greatest  civil 
rights  bill  of  the  1950's— the  Hawaii 
statehood  bill.  The  Senate  had  earlier 
passed  the  measure  on  March  11,  and 
this  House  had  approved  it  on  March  12, 
after  both  bodies  had  resoundingly  re- 
jected the  argument  that  Hawaii  should 
not  be  granted  statehood  because  of  its 
predominantly  nonwhite  population.  By 
admitting  Hawaii  into  the  Union  of 
States,  Congress  and  the  President 
proved  to  the  world  that  the  U.S.  Cjrovern- 
ment  practices  what  it  preaches — that  it 
fully  and  in  fact  subscribes  to  the  theory 
that  race,  ancestry,  or  color  has  no  part 


in  the  determination  of  one's  citizenship 
or  civil  rights. 

Today,  as  we  look  to  the  events  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  we  find  that  we  are  once 
again  challenged  to  prove  that  ours  is 
triily  a  land  of  the  free  and  equal.  The 
President  has  flung  that  great  challenge 
unto  our  shoulders.  We  must  not  fail, 
for  if  we  should  fail,  the  dream  of  free 
peoples  throughout  the  world  will  have 
turned  into  a  nightmare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  identity  of  Hawaii 
i^ith  the  United  States  came  not  from 
war  or  acquisition,  but  rather  by  peaceful 
assimilation  of  the  American  ideals.  In- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  were  ideals 
for  which  Hawaiians  had  a  profound  re- 
spect ever  since  their  first  contact  with 
Americans  in  the  begiruiing  of  the  19th 
century.  The  Hawaiian  people  adopted 
their  first  constitution,  modeled  after 
that  of  the  United  States,  only  20  years 
after  the  first  Christian  missionaries 
came  to  our  islands  from  New  England. 
This  event  took  place  in  1840,  and  only 
14  years  later,  the  Hawaiians  over- 
whelmingly expressed  a  desire  for  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  a  fact  truly  worth  noting 
is  that  the  tie  which  binds  the  people  of 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States  is  not  that  of 
race  or  history,  nor  that  of  force  or  eco- 
nomic exploitation,  but  that  of  ideals 
freely  accepted. 

That  Hawaii  continues  to  be,  as  Mark 
Twain  described  it,  "the  loveliest  fleet  of 
islands  anchored  in  any  ocean,"  is  obvi- 
ous to  anyone  who  has  enjoyed  its  eternal 
spring  climate,  its  swaying  palms,  its 
white  beaches,  and  emerald  lagoons. 
Our  lovely  hula  maidens  beckon  to  our 
shores  peoples  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Fortunately,  statehood  has  not  changed 
this. 

The  people  too  have  not  changed,  for 
they  have  continued  to  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  full  fledged  American 
citizens.  We  of  Hawaii  realize  that  Ha- 
waii today  represents  a  bridge  between 
the  East  and  the  West  for  international 
cooperation  and  world  peace,  and  we  ac- 
cept that  responsibility. 

Working  together  in  harmony  and  in 
concert  toward  their  own  social,  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  betterment,  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  people  of  diverse  cul-  \ 
tural  origins,  have  proven  that  Hawaii  is 
indeed  the  showcase  of  American  democ- 
racy. All  the  anthropologists,  sociolo- 
gists, poets,  and  romanticists  who  have 
written  about  Hawaii  agree  on  this  point. 

In  delivering  his  first  major  civil  rights 
speech,  our  late  beloved  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  stated  that  he  had  chosen 
to  speak  in  Hawaii,  because  "Hawaii  is 
what  the  United  States  is  striving  to  be." 

In  our  struggle  to  maintain  our  friend- 
ship with  the  Afro-Asian  nations,  we 
must,  as  a  nation,  exploit  Hawaii's  of- 
ferings to  the  fullest.  We  must  take  full 
advantage  of  Hawaii's  great  human  re- 
source. Perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
vestments we  have  ever  made  in  peace  is 
represented  in  the  East-West  Center, 
brought  into  being  by  the  principal  ef- 
forts of  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  the  then  delegate  to  Congress 
from  Hawaii,  John  A.  Burns,  and  Con- 
gressman John  J.  Rooney  of  New  York. 
At   this   great   institution   Asians   and 
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Americans  have  been  granted  and  con- 
tinue to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  one 
another  in  an  academic  and  social  en- 
vironment which  lends  itself  to  a  dy- 
namic program  of  interchange  in  which 
the  participants  begin  better  to  under- 
stand one  another's  problems,  and  to 
work  out  mutually  acceptable  solutions. 
How  much  better  this  is  than  deciding 
issues  on  the  battlefield.  And  we  are 
proud  of  the  nationwide  support  which 
the  East-West  Center  has  received.  We 
must  continue  and  expand  this  supp>ort 
if  we  are  to  retain  our  leadership  in 
man's  quest  for  international  coopera- 
tion and  world  peace. 

On  this,  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill, 
we  in  Hawaii  are  resolved  to  continue  to 
prove  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  our  gratitude  is  only  exceeded  by  our 
willingness  to  contribute  to  the  welfare 
and  greatness  of  America. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gladly  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pause  to- 
day in  my  duties  as  a  new  Congress- 
woman  from  Hawaii,  to  recognize  that  it 
was  just  6  years  ago  that  the  statehood 
bill  for  Hawaii  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Though  I  recall  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  as  the  culmination  of  years  of  effort 
and  frustration  for  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
its  most  notable  achievement  is  as  a 
living  testimony  to  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  this  great  democracy.  History 
will  record  this  great  day,  March  18, 
1959.  not  so  much  as  a  victory  for  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  but  rather  as  a  great 
triumph  of  the  forces  of  democracy,  free- 
dom, and  self-government.  The  vision 
of  America  changed  overnight  from  a 
compact,  contiguous  entity,  into  a  na- 
tion dedicated  to  an  idea  which  overcame 
even  the  span  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a 
meaningful  barrier  to  full  American 
citizenship, 

Hawaii  has  gained  full  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  our  country.  We  have 
gained  in  self-confidence  and  self-esteem. 
We  have  prospered  by  the  opening  of 
our  shores  to  the  aspirations  of  busi- 
nesses across  the  country  who  through 
the  act  of  statehood  realized  our  great 
potential.  We  have  grown  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  for  what  we  as  a  free  people 
have  accomplished,  and  Hawaii  has  be- 
come the  envy  of  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  wonder  at  the 
secrets  of  our  way  of  life. 

We  yearn  still  more  to  fuller  recog- 
nition of  the  great  services  we  could 
perform  for  our  country  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  world  trade,  scientific 
studies,  and  in  helping  to  remove  the 
cultural  barriers  that  still  separate  the 
Eastern  world  from  the  West. 

What  we  can  offer  this  country  in  in- 
ternational relations  is  our  human  pow- 
er found  in  each  and  every  citizen  of 
Hawaii.  We  have  demonstrated  Its 
strength  in  the  success  of  the  East- 
West  Center  of  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange,  located  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  as  an  excep- 
tionally profound  experiment  initiated 


by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
while  he  was  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. We  hope  that  the  future  holds  even 
greater  avenues  of  service  in  this  area  of 
promoting  better  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Hawaii  has  now  been  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  foreign  trade  zone, 
which  will  extend  even  further  our  in- 
fluence in  the  international  market  of 
business  and  trade.  Hawaii  as  an  out- 
post of  commerce  for  the  United  States, 
can  serve  as  a  crucial  link  with  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East  and  of  Latin  America. 
Just  as  the  great  legal  codes  were 
founded  in  the  market  of  the  merchants 
of  the  Old  World,  we  can  help  to  foster 
and  promote  the  great  moral  and  ethical 
goals  of  a  free  and  peaceful  world  in 
today's  market  of  merchants. 

We  shall  begin  to  serve  as  a  great  com- 
munications center.  We  shall  contribute 
to  our  Nation's  defense.  We  shall  grow 
as  a  focal  point  for  many  meaningful 
scientific  pursuits.  Our  clear  skies  offer 
scientists  unimagined  adventures  in  the 
study  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Our 
surrounding  oceans  offer  a  base  of  opera- 
tions for  studies  of  the  earth's  core  in 
Project  Mohole.  We  shall  attract  men 
from  all  over  the  world  who  are  chal- 
lenged by  the  secrets  of  life  in  the  oceans. 

All  these  are  but  byproducts  of  the 
great  discovery  of  Hawaii's  himian  re- 
sources as  full  and  equal  citizens. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  great 
State  of  Hawaii,  I  take  this  opportunity 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  to  acknowledge  the  great 
eagerness  with  which  we  of  Hawaii  look 
forward  to  even  greater  avenues  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  creation  of  our  Presi- 
dent's Great  Society. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  for  her  contribu- 
tion. I  am  certain  that  by  her  demon- 
strated ability  to  represent  Hawaii  she 
has  added  to  its  prestige.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  this  House,  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     [Mr. 

McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
pause  from  our  tasks  of  the  day  and  ob- 
serve with  justifiable  pride  the  6th  an- 
ruversary  of  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as 
the  50th  State  in  our  Union.  For  it  was 
on  March  18,  6  years  ago  today,  that 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  signed 
the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  into  law. 

I  recall  very  clearly  that  it  was  on 
March  12,  1959,  that  this  great  body 
voted  323  to  89  to  admit  Hawaii  into  the 
Union  of  States.  I  remember  well  that 
momentous  occasion,  and  I  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  I  played  a  part  in 
winning  the  necessary  votes  for  Hawaii's 
admission. 

Since  achieving  statehood,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  have  set  very  high  standards 
in  sending  their  representatives  to  Con- 
gress. For  this,  they  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated. I  name  with  pride,  as  an  exam- 
ple, the  gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga],  our  esteemed  and  popular  col- 
league from  Hawaii  wrho  is  presently 
serving  his  second  term  in  this  august 
body.  The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  has 
gained  the  highest  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues not  only  for  himself  but  also  for 


the  people  who  elected  him.  Only  re- 
cently he  was  highly  commended  by  the 
House  Democratic  steering  committee 
for  his  excellent  performance  of  his  du- 
ties  as  secretai-y  of  that  important  com- 
mittee. 

Hawaii,  of  course,  is  noted  not  only 
for  its  wondeful  people  but  also  for  its 
beautiful  flowers.  As  if  to  remind  us 
of  this  fact,  the  people  of  Hawaii  have 
recently  sent  us,  to  decorate  these  legis- 
lative  halls,  our  young  and  able  colleague 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs 
Mink].  She  has  already  demonstrated 
to  our  entire  satisfaction  that  a  young 
lady  can  successfully  combine  the  un- 
likely  qualities  of  beauty  and  legislative 
ability. 

My  praise  of  Hawaii's  representatives 
also  includes  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye 
who  so  ably  represented  his  people  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  and,  before  him, 
Delegate  John  A.  Burns,  now  appropri- 
ately the  Governor  of  his  State,  who 
played  the  principal  role  in  the  fight  for 
statehood. 

As  the  showcase  of  American  democ- 
racy, our  50th  State  has  improved  the 
image  of  our  great  Nation  throughout 
the  world.  I  am  happy  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  Hawaii  on  this,  the  sixth 
anniversai-y  of  the  approval  of  the  Ha- 
waii statehood  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  for  his 
kind  words.  Let  me  assure  him  that  the 
people  of  Hawaii  will  always  remember 
that  he  was  the  majority  leader  of  this 
body  when  Hawaii  was  granted  statehood 
and  that  he  indeed  played  a  major  role 
in  obtaining  the  favorable  action  of  this 
House.  We  shall  be  deeply  indebted  to 
him  forever. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  gladly  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember 
the  100  th  Infantry  Battalion  from  Ha- 
waii back  20-some-odd  years  ago  train- 
ing at  Camp  McCoy,  Wis.  I  am  sure  this 
famous  battalion  through  its  work  in 
fighting  in  World  War  n  helped  to  pave 
the  way  for  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
two  colleagues  from  Hawaii  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  sixth  anniversary  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii  and  express  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  with  us  forever. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  I  was  a  member 
of  that  100th  Infantry  Battalion  which 
trained  at  Camp  McCoy,  Wis.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank,  through 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Race],  the  wonderful  people  of  his  great 
State.  We  were  so  well  treated  by  the 
people  there  that  we  felt,  despite  the  fact 
we  were  descended  from  parents  who 
had  come  from  an  enemy  country,  that 
we  were  all  of  one  family,  the  American 
family,  and  we  were  made  to  feel  so 
much  at  home  that  even  today  I  yearn 
to  go  back  to  Wisconsin  to  visit  my  won- 
derful friends  and  my  old  stamping 
groimds. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  other  Members  here,  partic- 
ularly our  two  very  able  and  distin- 
guished Members  from  Hawaii,  in  wish- 
ing a  happy  birthday  to  one  of  the  most 
delightful  spots  in  all  the  world. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
been  a  better  country  because  Hawaii  be- 
came her  50th  State.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  a  better  legislative  body 
because  of  the  distinguished  service  of 
the  gentleman  who  occupies  the  well  of 
the  House  and  because  of  the  gentle- 
woman who  so  appropriately  is  now  serv- 
ing as  Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  House. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  of  course  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  fighting  units  of  World  War  II 
and  himself,  being  twice  wounded  in 
combat,  was  one  of  our  most  heroic  fight- 
ing men.  He  and  those  of  his  particular 
origin  and  those  of  so  many  national  and 
racial  origins  which  make  up  the  islands 
which  have  been  called  the  Paradise  of 
the  Pacific  have  contributed  so  much  in 
so  many  ways  to  the  sum  total  of  what 
we  call  America,  that  the  world's  image 
of  our  great  Nation  has  been  considerably 
improved  since  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  are  very  happy  to 
join  you  both  in  saying,  "Happy  birth- 
day" to  your  State. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  my  colleague  as  well  when  I 
say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  guidance, 
his  kindness,  along  with  that  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  other  senior  Members 
of  this  body,  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  as  much  for  the  people  of 
Hawaii  by  way  of  legislation  and  also  by 
way  of  winning  friends  for  the  youngest 
and  one  of  the  smallest  States  in  the 
Union.    I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  for  yielding  to  me  to  speak 
briefly  on  this  most  wonderful  occasion. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  had  quite  such  a  flood  of  memories 
pour  over  me  as  I  do  at  this  moment. 
I  remember  so  well  that  just  6  years 
ago  this  Chamber  was  packed  as  we  ap- 
proached a  momentous  vote  to  reach 
across  the  Pacific  and  to  cement  to  us 
forever  the  great  and  beautiful  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience to  stand  here  today  6  years 
later  and  look  at  the  chaar  and  see  the 
gentlewoman  presiding,  and  look  down 
in  the  well  of  the  House  and  see  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA]  Speaking. 

I  know  from  some  experience  the  ob- 
stacles which  stood  in  the  way  of  state- 
Rood  for  Hawaii,  the  little  whispers,  the 
fears  of  the  unknown,  the  ethnic  back- 
ground, the  melting  pot  about  which  we 
speak  on  the  mainland  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  sometimes  forget  the  rest  of 
the  year.   But  I  remember  when  the  first 


Member  from  Hawaii  stood  in  the  well 
of  this  House  shortly  after  statehood  be- 
came a  fact,  and  the  late  Speaker  of  this 
House,  Sam  Rayburn,  said  to  him:  "Raise 
your  right  hand  and  repeat  after  me." 
The  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  the  first 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  that  great  State,  could  not  raise 
his  right  hand  because  he  had  no  right 
arm.    So  he  raised  his  left  instead. 

I  think.  Madam  Speaker,  that  at  that 
moment  more  prejudices  fell  more 
quickly  to  the  fioor  of  this  House  than 
at  any  other  time  I  can  recall.  And 
through  the  years — and  they  are  not 
many — we  have  had  representatives  from 
that  great  new  State,  each  unique,  each 
kindly,  each  brilliant,  and  each  respected 
by  his  or  her  colleagues. 

Sometimes,  Madam  Speaker,  we  par- 
ticipate in  causes  and  when  we  have  won 
or  lost  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we 
were  right  in  engaging  in  the  fight  at  all. 
But  may  I  say,  and  I  think  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  and  all  of  the 
American  people  would  join  in  this 
thought,  there  has  never  been  any  rea- 
son during  the  last  6  years  to  regret  for 
a  single  second  the  little  effort  that  each 
of  us  had  into  making  that  beautiful 
place  a  State  of  the  Union. 

We  have  demonstrated  by  making 
Hawaii  a  State  that  America  is  still  a 
land  of  imagination  which  refuses  to  be 
bound  by  emotions  lapping  on  the  shores 
of  the  mainland.  In  the  north  another 
country  intervenes  between  us  and  the 
great  State  of  Alaska.  We  have  proven 
that  this  Nation  is  still  growing,  and  any 
nation  which  is  still  growing  is  proceed- 
ing along  the  path  to  even  a  greater  place 
in  history. 

So,  Madam  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  kindness  in  yielding  to  me 
and  I  say  that  that  little  bit  of  mortar 
I  was  able  to  contribute  in  building  this 
great  Nation  by  adding  States  to  it  is 
one  of  the  things  I  am  going  to  remem- 
ber when  I  leave  this  place  and  I  sit  on 
the  front  porch  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  watch  the  fiags  go  by,  and  I  shall 
count  the  stars  very  carefully  to  make 
sure  the  50th  is  still  there. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  The  people  of 
Hawaii  well  remember  the  fight  that  he 
led  on  this  fioor  to  make  Hawaii  the  50th 
State.  In  fact,  the  gentleman  is  so  highly 
thought  of,  that  should  he  decide  to 
retire  on  a  front  porch  in  Hawaii  the 
people  may  even  supply  him  with  that 
front  porch  and  a  public  office  to  boot. 
Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  will  for- 
ever have  a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for 
him.  The  unflinching  maimer  in  which 
he  led  the  debate  on  this  floor  for  his 
fellow  Americans,  who  could  not  even 
vote  for  him  or  reward  him  in  any  way, 
is  a  part  of  American  history  and  his 
biography — one  which  the  people  of 
Hawaii  will  never  forget  and  for  which 
they  will  forever  be  grateful.  Had  it  not 
been  for  men  of  great  faith  like  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  I  know  and 
my  colleague,  I  am  sure,  knows  that  we 
would  not  today  be  Members  of  the  great- 
est legislative  body  in  the  world,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  repeal 
the  excise  taxes  on  communications  and 
retail  items,  including  jewelry,  furs,  toilet 
preparations,  luggage,  and  handbags. 
These  are  all  items  that  hit  hard  at  lower 
income  levels,  extracting  the  same 
amount  of  tax  from  all  income  groups. 

I  would  like  to  note,  too,  that  removal 
of  the  10  percent  excise  tax  on  toilet  ar- 
ticles, cosmetics,  jewelry,  luggage,  hand- 
bags, and  furs  sold  at  the  retail  level  will 
not  only  help  the  small  merchant  in  sales 
and  profits,  but  will  also  release  him  from 
tons  of  costly  recordkeeping  and  paper- 
work in  making  his  collections  of  the  tax 
for  the  Government. 

I  have  heard  many  complaints  from 
small  businessmen  of  the  burden  this 
tax  imposes  on  them. 

In  one  case  a  druggist  reported  to  me 
that  he  had  to  pay  an  accountant  to 
make  out  Government  reports  at  an 
hourly  rate  much  higher  than  he  earned 
himself.  In  another  case  the  cost  of 
this  recordkeeping  drove  a  small  jeweler 
out  of  business. 

In  1963,  retail  excise  taxes  amounted 
to  $444  million.  Since  the  returns  to  the 
Treasury,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  justifies 
the  deterrent  and  nuisance  factors  of 
these  taxes,  I  hope  Congress  will  move 
speedily  to  abolish  them.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  bill  this  year. 

The  communications  tax  also  adds  to 
the  costs  of  goods  and  services  including 
such  essentials  as  food  and  clothing. 
For  example  the  telephone  tax  enters 
into  the  expenses  of  production  In  the 
same  way  as  raw  materials,  wages,  and 
other  costs.  It  adds  to  cost  on  each  suc- 
cessive level  of  business  activity  and  has 
an  accumulative  effect  on  the  cost  of 
everything  the  American  consumer  buys. 

In  my  western  district  of  Montana, 
the  people  were  obliged  to  pay  a  total 
communications  tax  of  81,254,000  for  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1964.  This  is  an 
average  tax  per  telephone  account  of 
$15.78.       '* 

For  all  of  Montana,  telephone  users 
pay  a  total  excise  tax  of  $3,310,778,  and 
this  is  an  average  tax  per  consumer  tele- 
phone account  of  $16.92. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  has 
estimated  that  47  percent  of  the  total 
commimications  excise  tax  is  derived 
from  business  calls  so  that  business  usage 
is  expected  to  account  for  $470  million 
of  the  $1  billion  projected  from  this 
tax  source  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

I  want  to  emphasize  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  tax  is  levied  on  all  income  groups 
equally.  The  small  businessman  and  the 
ordinary  consumer  who  purchase  neces- 
sities in  the  retail  store  or  use  a  tele- 
phone— which  more  than  80  percent  of 
American  families  do — are  being  taxed 
unfairly. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  its  hearings  last 
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year  showed  that  the  biggest  payers  of 
communication  excise  taxes  are  the  food 
and  clothing  businesses.  In  1953  they  ac- 
counted for  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
total  collected.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  telephone  tax  bears  heavily  on 
the  individual  consimier. 

In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearings  in  1964,  it  was  shown  that  86 
percent  of  the  households  with  tele- 
phones in  the  United  States  had  incomes 
of  less  than  $10,000  per  year.  Further- 
more, of  the  nearly  15  million  households 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year, 
nearly  6.9  million  do  not  have  any  tele- 
phone service.  Obviously  many  of  these 
could  afford  service  if  the  10-percent  ex- 
cise tax  was  removed. 

The  retailers  excise  taxes  are  a  burden 
not  only  on  the  purchasers,  many  of 
whom  are  women,  but  on  the  retail  mer- 
chants who  have  to  collect  taxes  and 
keep  appropriate  records. 

All  these  excise  taxes  about  which  I 
speak  today  were  adopted  as  emergency 
tax  measures  during  World  War  n.  The 
rates  were  greatly  increased  from  time 
to  time  during  the  war  to  provide  reve- 
nue. An  additional  reason  for  the  impo- 
sition of  the  tax  on  communications  was 
to  discourage  the  public  at  the  time  of 
emergency  from  using  facilities  that  were 
needed  for  defense  efforts.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  time  has  long  since 
passed. 

Although  all  of  these  taxes  were  leveled 
off  at  a  flat  10-percent  rate  in  1954  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war,  they  are  still  a  great 
burden  on  the  smaller  income  families 
and  should  be  eliminated. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  my  bill  this 
year. 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  few 
days  I  expect  to  present  the  administra- 
tions proposal  for  changes  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  the  AFL-CIO  execu- 
tive council  meeting  February  26,  1965, 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  the 
House  for  its  forthright  presentation  of 
this  issue. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  the  first  legis- 
lative effort  to  set  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours.  All  of  us  can  remem- 
ber the  long  hard  fight  to  pass  remedial 
and  beneficial  amendments  over  these 
past  30  years. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  more  we 
know  about  the  issues  involved  the  better 
prepared  we  will  be  for  the  action  I  hope 
we  can  take  this  year  on  this  important 
legislation. 

The  report  follows: 
Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil ON  Fair  Labor  Standards,  Bal  Harbour, 

Fla.,  February  26,  1965 

Modernization  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  is  too  long  overdue.     If  American 


workers  are  to  be  assured  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  decency,  if  Jobs  are  to  be  provided  for 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  looking  for 
work  and  if  the  war  against  poverty  is  to  be 
waged  effectively,  the  time  has  come  to  over- 
haul this  outdated  act. 

The  AFL-CIO,  therefore,  urges  the  89th 
Congress  to  extend  coverage  under  this  act 
to  all  workers  whose  jobs  afifect  commerce,  to 
raise  the  minimum  rate  to  $2  an  hour,  to  re- 
duce the  standard  workweek  to  35  hours  and 
to  raise  the  premium  rate  for  overtime  hours 
to  double  time  compensation. 

extending   coverage 

Today,  some  10  million  nonsupervlsory 
wage  and  salary  earners  in  industry  and  com- 
merce are  excluded  from  FLSA  protection, 
because  of  unjustifiably  restrictive  coverage 
definitions  and  xinwarranted  exemptions. 
These  excluded  workers  are  among  the  most 
poorly  -paid  in  the  Nation  and  endure  the 
worst  working  conditions. 

The  act  now  leaves  unprotected  millions 
of  low-income  workers  employed  in  restau- 
rants, hotels,  laundries,  many  agricultural 
processing  plants,  small  logging  operations, 
cotton  ginning  plants,  hospitals,  theaters, 
service,  and  repair  shops.  Full  protection 
should  be  accorded  these  workers.  If  all 
Americans  are  to  move  forward  together,  a 
floor  must  Immediately  be  placed  under  their 
wages  and  a  ceiling  over  the  hours  they  work. 

raise  the  minimum  to  $2 

The  minimum  wage  under  the  act  should 
now  be  raised  from  $1.25  to  $2  an  hour. 

If  a  worker  is  employed  full  time  for  an  en- 
tire year,  the  present  $1.25  minimum  yields 
only  $2,600 — substantially  less  than  the  Gov- 
ernment's $3,000  yearly  income  standard  of 
poverty  and  many  workers  in  low-wage  in- 
dustries get  far  less  than  52  weeks  of  work  a 
year.  Many  of  these  families  require  public 
assistance  payments  to  supplement  their 
meager  earnings.  They  are  today's  working 
poor. 

An  American  minimxim  wage  must  be  sulfl- 
cient  to  insure  that  American  workers  and 
their  families  will  live  above  the  depths  of 
poverty.  In  our  highly  productive  economy, 
a  mlnlmiim  of  less  than  $2  an  hour  is  neither 
morally  nor  economically  Justifiable. 

reducing  the  standard  workweek 
More  than  a  quarter  century  has  passed 
since  40  hours  was  adopted  as  the  standard 
workweek  under  the  act.  Since  then,  the 
tremendous  rise  in  productivity  and  the  per- 
sistent unemployment  of  the  past  decade 
have  made  a  downward  adjustment  of  the 
standard  workweek  to  35  hours  both  feasible 
and  desirable 

Such  a  reduction  would  ease  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  spread  of  automation  and  create 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  needed  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unemployed,  for  the  increas- 
ing number  of  young  people  who  are  entering 
the  labor  force  and  for  workers  displaced  by 
technological  change. 

double  time  for  overtime 

An  increase  in  penalty  pay  for  overtime 
work  from  time  and  one-half  to  double  time 
would  have  an  immediate  effect  in  Increasing 
employment. 

The  time-and-a-half  overtime  standard, 
adopted  27  years  ago.  no  longer  serves  as  an 
adequate  deterrent  to  excessive  overtime 
work.  The  amount  of  overtime  work,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  is  now  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  I'/j  million  full- 
time  Jobs. 

A  double  time  penalty  would  discourage 
employers  from  scheduling  overtime.  It 
would  boost  new  hiring  substantially. 

The  AFL-CIO  views  all  of  the  FLSA 
amendments  we  propose  to  be  essential  and 
urgent.  Therefore,  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  Immediately. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XVI 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  16th  installment  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "New  York  City  in  Crisis." 

This  article  deals  with  the  failure  of 
the  city  of  New  York  to  provide  a  sim- 
ple public  park  for  the  use  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  February 
6,  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  follows: 

New  York  City  in  Crisis  :  A  Lonesome  Play- 
ground Are.\ — Years  of  Planning,  but  No 

Action 

(By  Alfonso  Narvaez) 

In  the  bureaucratic  maze  of  New  York  gov- 
ernment, even  relatively  simple  projects  be- 
come entangled  in  a  web  of  frustration,  con- 
fusion, and  delay. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  such  project, 
sought  by  the  citizens  of  Greenwich  Village 
since  the  late  1940's.  The  plan — to  provide 
an  additional  park  to  beautify  the  area  and 
provide  playground  space — was  first  approved 
by  the  city  in  1959.  but  for  6  years  it  has 
bounced  back  and  forth  without  resolution. 

At  many  times  during  this  period,  it  had 
seemed  that  one  face-to-face  talk  could  have 
brought  action. 

Today,  the  proposed  Abingdon  Square  Park 
addition  remains  a  vacant  lot,  surrounded 
by  a  wire  fence.  Children  of  the  area  used 
to  have  to  climb  the  fence  to  play  illegally; 
now  the  lock  on  the  gate  is  broken.  And  the 
only  formal  use  it  gets  is  as  a  place  for  resi- 
dents to  walk  t^ieir  dogs. 

In  1959.  when  the  plan  seemed  close  to 
reality,  the  residents  were  a  hopeful  group. 
Now.  their  attitude  seems  to  be  summed  up 
by  this  comment  from  one  of  them:  "I  wont 
believe  it  until  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
I  think  the  city  is  Just  leading  us  on." 

The  official  story  begins  late  in  1959.  On 
October  5,  the  city  department  of  parks  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  creation  of  another 
park  in  Greenwich  Village,  and  released  a 
sketch  of  the  proposed  site.  The  announce- 
ment also  said  that  the  department  had  al- 
ready asked  for  $9,200  in  planning  funds  and 
that  additional  funds  would  be  sought  to 
build  the  park. 

Creation  of  the  park  would  require  the 
demolition  of  a  warehouse  on  the  site,  but 
construction  was  to  begin  in  1961.  The  park, 
Abingdon  Square  Park  addition  at  Bank  and 
Bleecker  Streets,  would  be  a  half-acre  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  quarter-acre  Abingdon 
Square  Park. 

With  the  release  of  the  announcement 
about  the  park,  the  wheels  of  government 
began  to  turn.  In  March  1960.  the  first  step 
was  taken  by  the  City  Planning  Commission. 
It  approved  plans  to  change  the  map  of  New 
York  City  to  allow  for  the  designation  of 
the  area  as  a  park. 

In  August  1960,  the  chairman  of  the  plan- 
ning commission  noted  that  there  was  now 
$9,200  in  the  1960  capital  budget  for  planning 
of  the  project  and  that  the  parks  depart- 
ment was  asking  for  $169,800  for  construction 
of  the  park  in  1961. 

CHANGES 

By  June  1961.  the  needed  map  changes  bad 
been  made  and  the  board  of  estimate  voted 
approval.  »- 
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In  making  the  changes,  however,  the  plan- 
ning commission,  at  the  request  of  the  high- 
way department,  had  also  approved  that  15 
feet  of  the  property  be  used  for  the  widening 
of  Bleecker  Street.  The  highway  department 
said  the  change  would  aid  traffic  fiow.  But 
local  residents  fought  the  widening  because 
It  was  so  close  to  the  proposed  playground 
and  because  the  continuation  of  Bleecker 
Street  was  very  narrow  and  tihe  change  would 
create  a  hazard.  j  | 

This  meant  that  the  whole  procedure  had 
to  go  back  to  the  planning  commission  to 
have  new  map  changes  approved,  but  with- 
out the  street- widening  proposal. 

Five  months  later,  the  papers  asking  for 
the  change  had  arrived  back  at  the  planning 
commission.  , 

Almost  a  year  then  went'  Inexplicably  by. 
and  In  June  1962,  permission  was  granted  by 
the  board  of  estimate  for  the  city  to  start 
procedures  to  acquire  the  warehouse  on  the 
proposed  site. 

SLOWLY 


"Democracy  moves  slowly,"  said  Newbold 
Morris,  park  commissioner,  when  he  visited 
the  site  in  July  of  that  year. 

In  October,  the  park  department  showed 
five  local  community  groups,  who  had  fought 
for  the  park,  its  detailed  plan  for  the  play- 
ground. One  resident  described  it  as  an 
"asphalt  Jailhouse"  and  said  that  it  dupli- 
cated existing  facilities  nearby. 

The  groups  termed  the  plan  "inadequate" 
and  asked  a  local  architect,  Robert  Nichols, 
to  design  a  park,  which  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  vUlage. 

The  groups  then  made  a  population  sur- 
vey of  the  area  and  found  that  they  needed  a 
playground  for  tots,  older  children,  and  an 
area  for  older  persons.  The  plan  by  the  city 
merely  proposed  an  area  for  older  children. 

Mr.  Nichols  designed  a  park  as  he  en- 
visioned it  and  submitted  his  plan  to  the 
park  department.  In  December,  the  depart- 
ment agreed  to  use  this  plan  as  a  basis'  for 
formulating  a  revised  plan  of  Its  own. 

The  department  then  turned  all  the  plans 
over  to  Its  architects,  who  immediately  set  to 
work  on  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  city  qharter  went  Into 
effect,  changing  many  of  the  procedures  of 
government  and  increasing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  mayor. 

In  April  1963,  the  revised  plans  for  the 
park  were  sent  to  the  mayor  for  inclusion 
in  the  capital  budget,  so  that  funds  could 
be  released  for  the  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

By  early  June  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion had  finished  its  revised  map  changes 
and  later  In  the  month,  the  board  of  esti- 
mate voted  approval. 

TITLE 

In  November,  title  to  the  property  was 
vested  In  the  city  and  work  on  Abingdon 
Square  Park  addition  was  finally  ready  to 
begin. 

By  mid-April  last  year  the  city  had  razed 
the  WEirehouse  as  well  as  a  deteriorated  com- 
fort station  near  by.  The  ground  was  leveled 
and  enclosed  with  a  wire  fence. 

Because  planning  negotiations  had  not 
been  resolved  between  the  local  groups  and 
the  city,  construction  could  not  begin.  The 
local  residents  asked  the  park  department  to 
put  in  a  gate  so  that  the  children  could  use 
the  lot  during  the  stimmer. 

The  city's  plan  for  the  park  called  for  part 
of  the  half-acre  site  to  be  used  as  a  public 
comfort  station.  But  residents  felt  that  It 
would  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the 
wea.  They  preferred  that  any  funds  allotted 
ioT  the  facility  be  used  Instead  to  build  an 
arts  and  crafts  building  and  to  pay  for  an 
attendant. 

The  city  compromised  and  promised  to 
build  a  very  small  comfort  station,  in  keep- 
tog  with  the  overall  design  of  the  park. 


Finally,  by  last  December,  the  local  com- 
munity and  their  architect  felt  that  they 
had  reached  an  accord  with  the  city  as  to 
what  the  finished  park  was  supposed  to  look 
like. 

They  had  visited  the  offices  of  the  park 
commissioner  and  the  offices  of  the  chief  of 
design  for  the  park  department,  and  had 
long  sessions  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Guggen- 
helmer  of  the  city  planning  commission, 
and  thought  everything  had  been  settled. 
But  had  it? 

On  Thursday,  -a  spokesman  for  the  park 
department  said:  "preliminary  plans  will  be 
submitted  in  the  near  future,  but  they  will 
not  be  sent  to  the  mayor  until  the  people 
are  satisfied. 

"Our  engineering  consultants  have  virtu- 
ally finished  their  recommendations."  he  said 
"but  the  local  group  keeps  making  changes." 

Yesterday  another  spokesman  for  the  park 
department  announced  that  the  department 
would  once  again  get  plans  and  specifications 
from  its  designers  "within  a  week."  He  said 
that  the  department  still  had  to  check  them 
and  send  copies  to  the  local  groups  for  their 
approval. 

PLANNING 

For  their  part,  the  local  groups  thought 
that  they  had  finished  with  the  planning 
last  December.  They  said  there  had  been 
no  further  demands  for  changes. 

"We  hope  to  have  the  park  by  late  winter 
or  early  spring,"  said  Ruth  Wittenberg,  one 
of  the  leaders  In  the  fight  for  the  park. 

Anthony  Dapollto.  president  of  the  Green- 
wich Village  Association,  decried  the  long 
delay. 

"This  is  very  silly,"  he  said.  "How  long  are 
we  supposed  to  wait?  This  thing  was  agreed 
to  almost  6  years  ago.  Everything  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  to  go.  It  Is  all  very 
confusing." 

Other  community  leaders  would  not  say 
much  about  the  park  and  about  the  delay — 
They  are  afraid  that  if  the  project  gets  "bad" 
publicity,  the  city  may  further  delay  con- 
struction on  the  park. 

The  park  department  blamed  much  of  the 
delay  on  the  community  groups,  claiming 
that  the  groups  had  held  up  the  project  by 
insisting  on  many  changes  from  the  depart- 
ment's original  plan.  There  was  also  delay, 
the  department  said,  because  of  the  need  to 
acquire  the  warehouse  on  the  site. 

Even  when  the  park  department  gets  the 
final  plans  and  sends  them  to  the  mayor, 
construction  of  the  park  will  not  be  able  to 
begin. 

The  plans  must  still  be  sent  to  the  plan- 
ning commission,  the  budget  bureau  and  the 
board  of  estimate  for  approval.  Then,  they 
go  to  the  building  department,  the  depart- 
ment of  water  supply,  gas  and  electricity 
and  other  departments  for  approval. 

contract 

Then,  In  2  or  3  months,  the  contract  will 
be  advertised  and  bids  accepted.  Then  con- 
struction will  begin  •   •   •  maybe. 

Mrs.  Guggenheimer  said  that  the  delay 
was  due  to  the  process  of  government. 

"It  Just  takes  this  long,"  she  said.  "It 
is  not  an  unusual  delay.  The  people  require 
protection  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  The  government  Is  eager  to  proceed 
and  the  faster  we  get  things  done,  the  scx>ner 
the  public  would  be  able  to  tise  the  parks." 

She  did  agree,  however,  that  perhaps  the 
redtape  Is  an  added  burden  on  the  city. 
"I  am  not  sure  that  the  process  is  not  more 
exijensive  than  the  actual  Job  warrants."  she 
said. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 

xvn 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
year  ago  the  city  of  New  York  promised 
to  do  something  about  getting  more  Ne- 
groes and  Puerto  Ricans  into  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  in  New  York.  That  is 
the  subject  of  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  February  7, 1965 : 
New  York  City  in  Crisis:  Negroes  Versus 
Unions — Mayor's  Year  op  Inaction 

(By  Sue  Reiner t) 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  hundreds 
of  demonstrators  were  arrested  at  New  York 
construction  sites,  and  the  mayor  and  Gov- 
ernor promised  to  do  something  to  get  more 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  into  the  buUding 
trades  unions. 

But  last  week,  Herbert  Hill,  the  labor  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  was  stlU 
complaining  that  the  construction  unions 
discriminate  "There  has  been  less  than  to- 
ken change."  he  said. 

What  has  changed  in  the  construction 
unions  since  the  summer  of  1963?  Not  much, 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  nonwhites  ad- 
mitted. 

Although  Mayor  Wagner  appointed  a  spe- 
cial three-man  panel  to  advise  him  In  that 
summer's  crisis — and  it  did — and  although 
the  city's  own  commission  on  human  rights 
also  came  up  with  recommendations,  none 
has  been  acted  upon  or  even  commented 
upon  by  the  mayor. 

replacements 

Both  sets  of  recommendations  dealt  with 
the  city's  responsibility  for  enforcing  laws 
that  forbid  contractors  doing  business  with 
the  city  to  discriminate.  The  burden  falls 
on  the  contractor  even  though,  in  most 
cases,  he  agrees  to  hire  only  through  union 
hiring  halls. 

The  city  commission  asked  the  mayor  to 
issue  an  executive  order  directing  the  con- 
tractors to  maintain  "integrated  wcwk 
forces"  on  all  levels  of  employment.  The 
mayor's  action  panel  went  even  fxirther.  It 
recommended  that  the  city  refuse  to  deal 
with  any  contractor  who,  in  turn,  dealt  with 
a  union  that  had  been  found  to  discriminate 
by  the  city  commission. 

Both  panels  recommended  that  the  city, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  train  minority  group 
members  in  the  construction  trades.  The 
action  panel  said  frankly  that  these  workers 
could,  if  necessary,  replace  union  men  if 
discrimination  was  found. 

A  city  hall  spokesman  said  last  week  that 
the  mayor  and  his  immediate  staff  were 
still  studying  the  proposals.  That  makes  it 
13  months  of  study  for  the  human  rights 
commission  recommendations,  and  9  months 
for  the  suggestions  from  the  mayor's  action 
panel.  "We  expect  to  have  something  short- 
ly, as  soon  as  we're  finished  with  welfare 
and  politics."  the  city  hall  spokesman  said. 

The  only  action  that  has  been  taken  was 
done  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  union  themselves  to  refer  nonwhlte. 
qualified  applicants  to  construction  locals. 
At  the  end  of  1963.  the  committee  Issued  its 
report,  which  indicated  that: 

Of  2.118  people  who  applied  to  the  com- 
mittee. 682  had  been  referred  to  the  locals. 

Of  these,  according  to  reports  from  the 
locals  at  that  time,  69  were  in  apprentice 
programs  or  were  admitted  as  Journejmaen. 
One  local.  Local  94  of  the  Operating  Engi- 
neers, admitted  three  apprentices  referred  to 
It  from  other  sources. 

Nine  of  the  24  unions  to  which  applicants 
were   referred  did  not   report  back  to  the 
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committee  at  all.  Three  locals  refused  to 
admit  any  referrals. 

Since  the  end  of  1963,  according  to  one 
committee  member,  the  committee  has  not 
met.  The  member,  Fred  Munder,  president 
of  the  Sheet  Metal  Contractors  Association, 
said  it  was  plEinning  to  meet  soon  to  start  a 
followup  report. 

There  have  been  some  additions  to  the 
1963  figures.  James  McFadden,  the  city's 
acting  commissioner  of  labor,  says  nine  ad- 
ditional nonwhite  apprentices  have  been 
admitted  to  Local  1  of  the  Plumbers  Union. 
The  Electricians  Union  admitted  "at  least 
4"  apprentices,  Mr.  McFadden  said,  and 
Local  638  of  the  Ste^mfitters  Union  has  10 
nonwhites  in  its  apprentice  class  of  40. 

In  addition,  Stanley  Lowell,  head  of  the 
conmilssion  on  human  rights,  said  he  had 
heard  that  hve  or  six  nonwhites  had  been 
admitted  to  Local  2  of  the  Plumbers  Union, 
and  two  had  gone  from  apprentice  to  Jour- 
neyman in  Local  28  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers, formerly  all  white. 

However.  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  McFadden 
agreed  with  Hill  that.  In  terms  of  numbers, 
progress  had  t\fen  minute.  "It  Is  practically 
nothing."  said  Mr.  McFadden. 

Some  of  the  hopeful  developments  that 
occurred  in  1964  have  had  no  effect  yet.  A 
court  decision  ordering  the  sheetmetal 
workers  to  use  an  objective  test  in  admitting 
apprentices,  Instead  of  giving  preference  to 
sons  of  members,  will  not  be  implemented 
until  next  month,  when  the  first  apprentice 
class  begins.  It  is  not  known  how  many 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  have  applied,  and 
how  many  can  pass  the  objective  test. 

RIGHTS    ISSUE 

And  legislation  approved  In  Albany,  order- 
ing that  "objective  criteria"  govern  admis- 
sions to  all  apprentice  programs  registered 
with  the  State,  seems  to  have  more  form  than 
substance. 

For  one  thing,  according  to  Industrial 
Commissioner  Martin  P.  Catherwood,  "some 
of  the  bigger  unions  are  going  to  refuse  to 
file  with  us.  In  some  cases  that  would  not 
be  any  catastrophe  for  them."  The  deadline 
for  filing  is  this  September.  So  far,  54  union- 
affiliated  apprentice  programs,  all  of  them 
"  involving  small  unions,  have  been  approved 
by  Mr.  Catherwood. 

Even  if  all  the  unions  file.  It  still  may 
not  change  their  customs  radically,  Mr. 
Catherwood  has  said  that  he  will  not  auto- 
■  matlcally  rule  out  father-son  clauses  in  ap- 
prentice admission  programs.  He  considers 
the  sheetmetal  workers  decision  applicable 
only  to  that  one.  particular  union. 

One  1964  event  that  may  have  dramatic 
effect  was  the  arrest  last  fall  of  two  men 
on  charges  of  denying  a  Negro  worker  his 
civil  rights.  One  was  a  former  official  of  the 
Steamfltters  Union,  and  the  other  an  attor- 
ney. The  arrests  were  made  under  a  law 
that  had  been  on  the  books — unenforced — 
since  1945.     No  trial  date  has  been  set  yet. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  setbacks.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  the  court  of  appeals,  on  tech- 
nical grounds,  threw  out  an  NAACP  attempt 
to  force  State  officials  to  cancel  contracts 
when  there  is  discrimination  on  the  Job.  The 
court  said  the  NAACP  could  not  sue  State 
officials  in  the  courts  before  going  to  the 
State  commission  for  human  rights  first. 

And  there  was  the  long,  emotional  plumb- 
ers dispute  last  summer,  which,  says  Mr. 
Lowell,  pinpoints  the  problems  that  confront 
civil  rights  groups,  contractors,  and  city 
agencies  in  attempting  to  integrate  the  con- 
struction trades. 

The  plumbers  dispute  Involve  four  minor- 
ity-group plumbers — nonunion — hired  by  a 
contractor  at  the  suggestion  of  the  city  com- 
mission on'  human  rights.  When  they 
showed  up  for  work,  the  white  union  plumb- 
ers on  the  Job  walked  off. 

This  left  the  contractor  and  the  commis- 
sion in  a  tight  bind.  If  the  contractor  kept 
the  four  men.  he  could  not  get  any  work 


done.  If  he  fired  them,  the  commission 
could  recommend  the  cancellation  of  the 
contract  on  grounds  of  discrimination.  But 
the  commission,  naturally,  did  not  want  to 
act  against  a  cooperative  contractor,  so  It, 
too,  was  in  the  middle. 

THEY   FLUNKED 

After  negotiations  Involving  the  mayor  and 
George  Meany,  head  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
union  finally  agreed  to  give  the  four  men 
admission  tests.  The  result  illustrates  the 
problems  facing  civil  rights  groups  who  must 
recruit  minority  workers:  the  four  men 
flunked  the  test. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Hill  asked  the  city  and 
State  human  rights  commissions  to  make 
sure  that  city  and  State  construction  proj- 
ects this  year  have  Integrated  work  forces. 
He  recommended  hiring  at  the  gate — that  iff, 
bypassing  the  unions — if  that  Is  the  only 
way  to  guarantee  integration. 

However,  Mr.  Hill  said  himself  that  the 
construction  unions  are  politically  powerful 
in  both  city  hall  and  Albany.  And  City  Labor 
Commissioner  McFadden  believes  that  the 
key  to  integrating  the  unions  is  full  employ- 
ment, not  mechanical  enforcement  of  anti- 
discrimination laws. 

Mr.  McFadden  estimates  that  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  some  25,000  construction  work- 
ers are  unemployed,  and  Government  funds 
for  construction  are  needed  to  bring  them 
back  to  work.  Only  then,  he  says,  should 
the  city  consider  breaking  unions  that  dis- 
criminate by  hiring  nonunion  workers. 

Mr.  Lowell's  commission  and  the  mayor's 
action  panel  both  recommended  steps  that 
come  close  to  urging  the  hiring  of  nonunion 
men,  but  Mr.  Lowell  said  last  week:  "I  don't 
know  anyone  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  munic- 
ipal government  position  who's  prepared  to 
do  this." 

The  city  commission  Is  empowered  under 
a  mayoral  executive  order  to  investigate  con- 
tractors and  recommend  that  contracts  be 
canceled,  but  it  has  not  been  done  so  yet. 
In  fact,  even  though  its  December  1963  re- 
ports said  it  would  Immediately  look  Into 
specific  construction  projects,  it  waited  11 
months — vmtll  last  November — to  take  the 
first  step. 

"You  don't  run  around  like  a  bull  In  a 
china  shop  and  knock  down  all  the  crockery," 
said  Mr.  Lowell.  "Every  one  said  they  were 
doing  something.  The  mayor  met  with  these 
men  (construction  union  leaders)  night  after 
night,  talking  himself  'blue  in  the  face.'  So 
we  waited." 

According  to  Madison  Jones,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  commission,  it  is  getting  set 
to  take  a  look  at  the  composition  of  work 
forces  at  the  site  of  the  new  $13  million 
Gouvemeur  Hospital  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

Last  July,  while  work  was  being  done  on 
the  foundation,  Miss  Helen  Hall,  director  of 
the  Henry  Street  settlement,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Richard  Allen,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mark's  in  the  Bouwerle  and  chairman 
of  the  lower  East  Side  civil  rights  commit- 
tee, saw  Mr.  Jones  and  other  city  officials. 
They  asked  the  city  to  make  sure  the  work 
forces  were  Integrated  because.  Miss '  Hall 
said,  "we  care  a  great  deal  about  the  hospital, 
and  civil  rights,  and  we  didn't  want  the  hos- 
pital to  be  held  up  because  of  this." 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MINIMUM 
WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners'  proposed  minimum 
wage  bill. 

This  bill  is  quite  different  from  my 
bill,  H.R.  648,  which  I  introduced  on 
January  4,  1965,  and  on  which  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee started  hearings  this  morning. 

I  believe  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  these  problems  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  carefully  study  these  two 
bills.  If  anyone  else  wishes  to  be  heard 
on  these  proposals  they  should  com- 
municate promptly  with  the  District 
Committee,  since  additional  hearings  are 
scheduled  for  next  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  March  24  and  25. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  THE  BALANCE  OP 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  no  deficit  of  spoken 
and  written  comment  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  and  what  to 
do  about  it.  It  is  fitting  that  many  rem- 
edies to  correct  the  imbalance  should  be 
suggested  and  considered,  because  the 
causes  are  many.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
delicate  and  complex  set  of  economic 
forces,  and  it  is  important  that  in  our 
urgent  desire  to  correct  the  imbalance 
we  avoid  curative  measures  which  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  disease — or  be 
worse  than  the  disease. 

One  of  the  most  durable  myths  of 
recent  time  is  the  belief  that  cuts  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  would  have  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  existing  imbalance. 
AID  has  not  seriously  affected  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  since  1961, 
when  it  was  tied  tightly  to  U.S.  purchases. 

As  long  ago  as  early  1963  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  concluded 
that— 

Although  the  U.S.  gold  supply  continues 
to  decline  and  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
remains  unfavorable,  it  is  clear  that  factors 
other  than  foreign  aid  are  primarily  and 
directly  responsible  and  that  the  elimination 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  would  neither 
balance  U.S.  payments  nor  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  underlying  causes. 

In  the  crescendo  of  comment  on  the 
payments  problem,  it  is  good  to  hear  the 
calm  and  reasoned  analysis  of  Mr.  David 
Bell,  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  who  recently 
appeared  befoi-e  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  His  statement 
shows  that  the  current  adverse  impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments  of  foreign 
aid  expenditures  is  surprisingly  small, 
and  that  this  relatively  small  and  declin- 
ing remaining  element  of  offshore  ex- 
penditure under  the  aid  program  is  a  cost 
to  our  country  which  is  far  outweighed 
by  the  benefits  to  our  own  interests  that 
result  from  economic  and  social  progress 
in  the  less  developed  countries. 
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Under  permission  granted,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  statement  made  by  the 
Honorable  David  E.  Bell  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
March  9. 1965: 

Statement   by  MH.   Bell 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  yon  for  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  this  committee.  As  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  I  am  partictUarly  pleased  that 
these  hearings  are  being  held,  for  they 
present  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  the 
facts  to  the  Congress,  and  to  attempt  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  misconceptions  surrounding 
the  relation  of  aid  to  ovu-  balance  of  pay- 
ments, j , 

Foreign  aid  is  by  its  ve^-Jr  nature  closely 
Involved  with  the  flow  of  payments.  Thus 
each  action  and  step  taken  by  AID  is  and 
must  be  evaluated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  balance  of  payments  situation. 

The  foreign  aid  program  provides  goods 
and  services  to  other  coui^tries  which  they 
cannot  obtain  through  hormal  means — 
through  their  export  earnings  and  through 
obtaining  capital  on  commercial  terms  and 
by  private  Investment.  A  successful  aid  pro- 
gram is  one  which  enables  the  recipient 
country  to  strengthen  its  economy  to  the 
point  where  it  can  obtain  goods  and  services 
It  needs  for  steady  expansion  and  growth  by 
normal  trade  and  normE»l  capital  move- 
ments— and  without  further  need  for  aid 
grants  and  soft  loans.  T)lls  is  what  was 
achieved  in  Western  Europe  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  has  since  been  achieved 
in  Japan.  Spain,  Greece.  Tlaiwan,  and  other 
countries. 

It  is  plainly  Important  ito  seek  to  carry 
out  this  important  national  program,  like 
any  other,  at  minimum  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  after  World  War  II,  during  the 
Marshall  plan  and  most  of  the  1950's,  our 
aid  appropriations  were.  In  general,  spent 
wherever  in  the  world  prices  were  lowest. 
During  the  Marshall  plan  period,  of  course, 
the  United  States  was  the  Only  major  source 
In  the  world  for  most  of  the  goods  those 
countries  needed.  Therefore  most  of  the  aid 
dollars,  although  not  tied  to  U.S.  procure- 
ment, were  spent  In  this  country.  Later  in 
the  1950's  the  revived  European  economies 
became  increasingly  eflfectltC  competitors  for 
U.S.  aid  purchases.  | 

Beginning  in  1959,  In  'response  to  the 
changed  situation  of  the  US.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, our  policy  respecting  aid  purchases 
were  changed.  Today,  with  small  exceptions, 
aid  appropriations  can  only  be  spent  in  the 
United  States,  for  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  This  has  undoubted- 
ly raised  the  cost  to  the  Federal  budget  of 
providing  a  given  amount  of  gqpds  and  serv- 
ices under  the  aid  program,  since  some  Items 
are  being  purchased  with  aid  appropriations 
In  the  United  States  which  could  be  bought 
more  cheaply  in  other  countries.  But  our 
present  policies  are  Intended  to  minimize  the 
adverse  effect  of  the  aid  program  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  even  if  that  results  in  some 
Increased  cost  to  the  budg^ 

■    Jl 

There  are  two  approached  to  measuring  the 
Impact  of  AID'S  expenditures  on  the  balance 
of  payments.  The  first,  which  might  be 
called  the  accounting  approach,  measures  the 
direct  result  of  the  AID  spending:  Are  the 
dollars  appropriated  by  the  Congress  spent 
directly  in  this  country  or  are  they  spent 
abroad  or  transferred  to  another  country  or 
to  an  International  organization. 

Under  this  method  of  measurement,  which 
Is  similar  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
figures  on  the  balance  of  payments,  during 
fiscal  year  1964 — the  latest  data  available — 
the  groes  adverse  effect  on  the  UJ3.  balance 
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of   payments   of   AID's   economic   assistance 
programs  was  about  $513  million. 

We  have  now  received  preliminary  es- 
timates for  the  calendar  year  1964  which 
show  substantial  further  Improvement.  The 
payments  abroad  dropped  to  about  $400  mil- 
lion. This  is  offset  by  repayments  of  past 
assistance  extended  by  AID  and  predecessor 
agencies  of  over  $150  million,  making  a  net 
effect  of  about  $250  million. 

The  current  expenditure  rate  under  our 
economic  assistance  program  is  almost  ex- 
actly $2  billion  per  year.  Thus  In  1964,  for 
every  dollar  of  economic  aid  extended, 
20  cents  showed  as  a  current  adverse  Impact 
in  our  balance  of  payments — not  considering 
current  or  future  receipts. 

Put  the  other  way  round,  80  percent  of 
AID'S  expenditures  last  year  represented  not 
dollars  going  abroad,  but  steel,  naachlnery, 
fertilizer,  and  other  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased In  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circtunstances,  of  course,  a  cut 
In  AID  appropriations  would  primarily  reduce 
U.S.  exports,  and  would  have  only  a  very 
small  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

Moreover,  the  proportion  of  appropriations 
spent  In  the  United  States  is  rising.  Eighty- 
five  i>ercent  of  new  obligations  are  being 
committed  for  direct  expenditure  in  the 
United  States. 

The  $400  million  of  AID  offshore  payments 
in  calendar  1964  is  made  up  of  the  following 
major  elements: 

One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars 
representing  payments  of  VS.  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations, 
such  as  UJJ.  agencies,  the  Indus  River  proj- 
ect administered  by  the  IBRD,  and  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund : 

Seventy-eight  million  dollars  for  commod- 
ity purchases  in  other  less  developed  coun- 
tries— cases  where,  for  example,  required 
goods  are  unavailable  in  the  United  States  or 
shipping  costs  are  too  high;  $19  million  for 
commodity  purchases  In  other  developed 
countries. 

These  are  either  tag-end  expenditures  of 
major  projects  approved  before  aid  was  tied 
in  1959  or  items  unavailable  from  any  other 
source,  approved  on  a  case-by-case  waiver 
basis. 

Sixty-six  million  dollars  In  cash  trans- 
fers— transfers  of  funds  made  In  a  very  few 
cases  where  normal  procedures  for  providing 
assistance  are  not  feasible  or  made  in  small 
amounts  to  cover  local  costs  of  technical 
assistance  projects.  The  amount  of  such 
transfers  has  been  reduced  sharply  in  recent 
years  and  is  expected  to  be  only  $40  million 
In  calendar  1965. 

Thirty  million  dollars  for  local  expenses  of 
AID  direct  hire  personnel  stationed  abroad. 
This  represents  the  local  expenses  which 
could  not  be  met  by  use  of  Treasury-owned 
local  currencies. 

Eighty-seven  million  dollars  for  other  ex- 
penditures outside  the  United  States.  This 
Includes  payments  by  U.S.  contractors  for 
such  necessary  items  as  wages.  It  also  In- 
cludes payments  to  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  disaster  relief  expenditures,  offshore 
expenses  of  participants,  and  other  project 
costs. 

As  Indicated  above,  this  $400  million  was 
offset  by  about  $150  million  in  repayments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  loans  extended  by 
AID  and  Its  predecessor  agencies. 

II 

This  then  Is  the  accounting  measure  of 
the  direct  flow  of  dollars  abroad  resulting 
from  our  economic  aid  program. 

The  true  net  economic  effect  of  foreign 
assistance  on  our  balance  of  payments  can- 
not be  measured  so  simply.  This  is  because 
there  are  indirect  effects  not  revealed  by  the 
direct  accounts.  A  substantial  portion  of 
the  dollars  that  go  out  under  our  aid  pro- 
gram, to  the  United  Nations,  for  example, 
comes  back  through  regular  commercial 
channels  for  purchases  of  U.S.  goods. 


Dollars  which  go  out  and  enter  the  econ- 
omy of  a  less  developed  country  may  be  used 
later  by  that  country  to  buy  needed  goods  in 
the  U.S.  market  or  may  go  through  trade 
channels  to  a  third  country,  which  will  use 
the  dollars  for  purchase  of  goods  in  the  U.S. 
market. 

These  are  examples  of  the  so-called  feed- 
back effect,  which  means  that  the  effect  of 
aid  outflows  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
is  overstated,  because  dollar  outflows  to  a 
considerable  extent  are  Immediately  reflected 
In  Increased  U.S.  export  sales  for  dollars. 

But  there  is  another  indirect  effect  In  the 
opposite  direction.  When  an  aid  recipient 
is  able  to  buy  U.S.  Imports  under  a  tied 
loan — that  is,  has  a  letter  of  credit  opened 
In  a  U.S.  bank  which  can  only  be  spent  In 
the'  United  States — then  that  country  may 
use  the  tied  dollars  to  buy  goods  that  it 
would  have  otherwise  bought  with  dollars 
It  already  owns. 

These  other  dollars — free  exchange — are 
thus  available  for  other  purchases  either  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  This  is  the 
so-called  substitution  effect,  meaning  that  to 
some  extent  aid-financed  imports  are  sub- 
stituted for  Imports  that  would  have  been 
bought  with  free  dollars,  and  to  this  extent 
the  effect  of  tied  aid  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  Is  understated. 

There  are  no  good  estimates  of  the  size  of 
the  feedback  and  substitution  effects.  Only 
indirect  evidence  is  available.  With  respect 
to  the  question  of  how  much  substitution 
occurs,  for  example,  it  is  clear  that  most  of 
the  less  developed  countries  have  severe 
shortages  of  dollars,  and  need  more  goods 
from  the  United  States  than  they  can  afford, 
even  with  the  addition  of  aid.  Furthermore, 
statistics  do  not  indicate  that  a  dropoff  in 
commercial  trade  occurs  when  there  Is  an 
increase  in  aid.  Quite  the  opposite.  The 
most  frequently  cited  example  is  Latin 
America.  While  ^pendltures  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  have  been  increasing 
over  the  past  3  years,  so  have  Latin  American 
purchases  from  the  United  States  through 
regular  commercial  channels.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  estimates,  commercial 
U.S.  exports  to  Latin  America  Increased  by 
$500  million  in  1964  alone.  Thus  it  is  the 
best  guess  of  the  economists  who  have 
studied  these  matters  that  the  amount  of 
substitution  is  relatively  small. 

Overall,  it  is  our  conclusion  that  the  in- 
direct economic  effects  of  aid  on  our  balance 
of  payments  roughly  balance  each  other,  and 
even  allowing  for  some  variation  from  time 
to  time,  the  true  effect  of  aid  on  our  balance 
of  pa3maents  would  not  differ  very  much 
in  either  direction  from  the  figures  shown 
by  the  accounting  estimates  referred  to 
earlier. 

To  sum  up,  our  balance-of-payments  fig- 
ures show,  by  the  accounting  measiire,  the 
share  of  our  expenditures  made  directly  for 
U.S.  goods  and  services  is  80  percent  and 
rising,  and  the  share  ptdd  to  foreigners  and 
internation£il  organizations  is  20  percent 
and  falling.  These  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  indirect  effects,  but  it  Is  our  best 
guess  that  they  would  be  little  different  If 
they  did.  AID  dollars  spent  abroad  which  re- 
turn quickly  in  payment  for  commercial  ex- 
ports roughly  offset  the  amount  of  AID 
financing  for  goods  that  would  have  been 
exported  anyway.  As  nearly  as  we  can  tell 
these  two  imperfections  roughly  cancel  each 
other  out  sind  15  to  20  percent  Is  a  valid 
indication  of  the  real  adverse  impact  of  aid 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

in 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  U.S.  aid  and  holdings  of  U.S. 
gold. 

Some  aid  recipients  have  bought  gold  from 
the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years, 
mostly  to  finance  their  gold  subscription  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
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In  the  main,  however,  gold  transactions 
between  the  United  States  and  aid  recipients 
resiilt  In  a  net  gain  in  U.S.  holdings.  During 
1964,  for  example,  lessee veloped  countries 
purchased  $28  million  worth  of  gold  from 
the  United  States  (of  which  all  but  $3  million 
was  subscribed  to  the  IMF),  but  they  sold 
$89  million  worth  of  gold  to  us  for  dollars 
in'  the  same  period. 

There  is  thus  no  direct  relation  between 
aid  and  an  outflow  of  gold  to  aid  recipients. 
In  fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  U.S.  gold 
problem  lies  with  the  industrial  countries 
of  Europe,  not  in  our  relations  with  the 
aid  recipient  nations.  ^ 

IV 

I  have  been  speaking  thus  far  of  AID  ex- 
pendit\u"es.  There  are  other  U.S.  programs 
which  can  properly  be  referred  to  as  foreign 
aid  in  a  broad  sense.  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion these  briefly,  with  a  word  about  their 
balance-of-payments  impact. 

Military  assistance  consists  principally  of 
the  provision  of  U.S.-produced  military 
equipment.  Taking  into  account  the  costs  of 
U.S.  personnel  overseas  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram, some  oversea  training  costs,  and  other 
oversea  expenditures,  the  estimates  are  that 
over  85  percent  of  military  assistance  ex- 
penditures are  made  directly  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  remainder  are  made  offshore. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  provides  U.S. 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  by  sale  and 
donation  to  other  countries.  In  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  program,  virtually  all  of  the 
expenditures  under  it  are  made  directly  In 
the  United  States,  with  only  minor  and  un- 
avoidable offshore  costs  in  foreign  ports. 
The  same  Is  true  of  expenditures  under  the 
Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

The  Peace  Corps  expenditiures  are  almost 
entirely  for  the  living  expenses  of  the  volun- 
teers abroad,  and  for  their  training  and  su- 
pervision in  the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  75  percent  of  the  Peace 
Corps  expenditures  are  made  in  the  United 
States  and  about  25  percent  offshore. 

Finally,  U.S.  contributions  to  international 
agencies  such  as  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  are  paid  in  dollars  and  are 
shown  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  sta- 
tistics as  100-percent  outflows.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, a  substantial  share  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  these  international  organizations  is 
made  in  the  United  States.  Consequently, 
the  accounting  estimate  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments impact  In  this  case  overstates  the  true 
effect. 

I  should  also  like  to  stress  that  we  are 
seeking  in  every  way  we  can  devices  to  use 
local  currencies,  owned  by  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  food  for  peace  sales  or  other 
U.S.  assistance,  to  meet  the  local  costs  of  our 
aid  missions.  The  net  effect  of  this  policy 
Is  to  enable  us  in  many  countries  to  sub- 
stitute U.S.  produced  commodities  for  what 
would  otherwise  be  dollars  used  to  purchase 
local  currencies  to  cover  the  local  costs  of 
U.S.  Government  activities. 


President  Johnson's  message  of  February 
10  said,  "Until  we  master  our  balance-of- 
pajrments  problem  AID  officials  will  send  no 
aid  dollars  abroad  that  can  be  sent  Instead 
In  the  form  of  U.S.  goods  and  services."  We 
are  doing  Just  that.  I  have  asked  that  every 
project  and  every  commodity  order  be  closely 
examined.  Waiver  of  tied  procurement  regu- 
lations will  be  allowed  only  when  it  is  clearly 
Justified  in  the  U.S.  Interest.  Local  costs 
will  be  paid  for  out  of  U.S.  local  currency 
holdings  wherever  possible. 

We  expect,  as  I  have  Indicated,  to  see  some 
further  Increase  In  tied  purchases  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
close  to  the  limit.  Some  mlnlmvmi  offshore 
expenditures  will  remain — principally  the 
local  expenditures  of  our  employees  and  those 
of  our  contractors  who  are  stationed  over- 


seas, the  contributions  of  the  United  States 
to  International  organizations,  and  a  few 
special  cases  where  tying  to  U.S.  procurement 
is  unfeasible  or  unwise. 

The  President,  advised  by  his  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balance  of  Payments,  has  con- 
cluded that  this  small  remaining  element  of 
offshore  expenditures  under  the  aid  program 
is  a  cost  to  our  country  which  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  benefits  to  our  own  interests 
that  will  accrue  from  the  achievement  of 
economic  and  social  progress  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

A  similar  Judgment  imderlay  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  the  President  in  his  recent 
balance-of-payments  message  between  U.S. 
private  investment  abroad  in  advanced  coun- 
tries— which  for  the  time  being  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged— and  U.S.  private  investment 
abroad  in  less-developed  countries,  which  the 
U.S.  Government  is  continuing  strongly  to 
encourage. 

VI 

Looking  beyond  the  immediate  present,  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  a  number  of  effects 
which  are  positively  beneficial  to  our  balance 
of  payments. 

First,  our  aid  today  is  overwhelmingly  in 
the  form  of  dollar-repayable  loans — unlike 
the  situation  under  the  Marshall  plan,  when 
90  percent  of  our  aid  was  In  the  form  of 
grants.  Future  repayments  of  interest  and 
principal  on  today's  loans  will  be  a  positive 
factor  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

Second,  the  evidence  is  plain  that  coun- 
tries which  with  our  aid  achieve  steady  eco- 
nomic growth  become  increasingly  better 
markets  for  U.S.  exports  and  more  attractive 
places  for  U.S.  Investment  abroad.  Over 
the  last  15  years  our  exports  to  Europe  have 
doubled  and  our  exports  to  Japan  have 
tripled.  As  other  countries — Spain,  Greece, 
Taiwan,  and  so  on — gain  economic  momen- 
tum and  our  aid  comes  to  an  end  the  same 
kind  of  result  is  evident. 

Moreover,  the  aid  program  in  case  after 
case  has  directly  led  to  the  introduction  of 
American  products  and  services  in  other 
countries,  and  to  follow-on  markets  unre- 
lated to  the  aid  program.  Aid  has  in  fact 
been  one  of  our  best  export  promotion 
mechanisms. 

vn 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  since  1961  we  have  steadily  re- 
duced the  effect  of  foreign  aid  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  We  are  continuing  the 
efforts  to  minimize  the  effect  as  part  of  the 
action  program  announced  by  President 
Johnson  last  month. 

We  will  do  more.  But  the  upper  limit  may 
soon  be  reached,  as  the  adverse  Impact  has 
already  been  reduced  to  $400  million,  not 
including  repa3maents. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  a  continuation  of  the  present  program 
will  have  a  long-range  positive  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments  as  a  result  of  a  dollar 
repayment  flow,  expanding  markets  for  our 
exports,  and  improving  opportunities  for  our 
private  Investment  abroad. 
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NEW  PATTERNS  OF  PARTNERSHIP 
BETWEEN  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITIES AND  NONPROFIT 
SPONSORS 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  efficient  services 


performed  by  the  Federal  Government  Is 
that  which  h£is  to  do  with  housing.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  This 
is  of  particular  significance  to  me  be- 
cause I  have  witnessed  the  program 
known  as  public  housing  from  the 
ground  up,  so  to  speak.  In  my  native 
and  beautiful  city  of  San  Antonio  I  once 
worked  for  the  San  Antonio  Housing  Au- 
thority in  the  course  of  a  very  successful 
expansion  program  from  1950  to  1953. 
I  saw  areas  converted  from  underprivi- 
leged and  miserable  slum  sections  into 
desirable  and  attractive  and  healthy  en- 
vironments through  the  enlightened 
program  of  public  housing. 

This  program  was  directed  by  the 
greatest  administrator  anywhere  in  any 
activity,  whether  private  or  governmen- 
tal. I  speak  of  Mrs.  Marie  C.  McGulre, 
whom  I  know  affectionately  as  "Chief," 
who  was  the  executive  director  of  the 
San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  at  the 
time,  and  who  is  now  the  Commissioner 
of  PubUc  Housing  Administration  of  the 
United  States.  She  is  now  enriching  our 
National  Government  and  country  just 
as  she  did  my  native  city  of  San  Antonio. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent. 
I  include  in  the  Record  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Marie  C.  McGuire, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Housing,  deliv- 
ered before  the  14th  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  on 
March  3  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

New  Patterns  of  Partnership  Between 
Public  Housing  Authorities  and  Non- 
profit Sponsors 

The  subject  matter  of  my  talk — new  part- 
nerships between  public  housing  and  non- 
proflt  sponsors — has  been  uppermost  in  my 
mind  ever  since  the  PHA  lawyers  started 
flndlng  the  paths  through  the  Jungle  and 
over  the  walls  of  misunderstanding  and  fear 
that  have  kept  the  public,  nonprofit,  and 
private  groups  apart. 

Of  coyrse,  public  housing  already  has  a 
mutuality  of  objectives  with  all  the  philan- 
thropic and  religious  organizations  who  are 
interested  In  the  aging  population.  Nation- 
ally and  locally  we  could  not  have  accom- 
plished as  much  as  we  have  In  volume  and 
in  the  quality  of  design,  facilitlps,  and  serv- 
ices without  your  support  and  help. 

Indeed,  you  have  as  much  reason  to  be 
as  proud  as  we  are  in  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  more  than  112,000  dwellings  specifically 
designed  for  the  elderly  in  the  public  hous- 
ing program  and  pipeline.  Of  these,  25,000 
are  already  occupied  and  75,000  are  in  some 
stage  of  development.  In  addition,  150,000 
of  the  550.000  low-rent  dwellings  in  the 
country  today  are  occupied  by  the  elderly. 

But  what  should  perhaps  be  even  more 
cause  for  pride  in  the  context  of  this  year's 
annual  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Aging,  is 
the  fact  that  the  average  income  of  elderly 
families  and  single  persons  being  accom- 
modated in  public  housing  is  only  $1,400  a 
year  and  the  average  rent  is  only  $33  a 
month,  and  this  includes  all  utilities.  What 
is  also  important  in  the  context  of  this 
meeting  Lb  the  prime  mutuality  of  our 
desires  to  provide,  in  addition  to  good 
shelter,  the  best  that  we  can  provide  within 
our  means,  or  Induce  others  to  provide,  in 
necessary  and  desirable  facilities  and  services 
needed  by  the  elderly.  I  cannot  begin  to 
tell  you  how  grateful  we  are  for  all  the  help 
you  have  provided  In  this  particular  area 
in  many  places  around  the  country. 


I  am  purposely  stressing  your  and  our 
past  and  present  accomplishments  before  I 
speak  of  new  partnerships  in  this  deep 
noverty  area  and  In  relation  to  the  goal 
of  achieving  the  Great  Society.  In  reaching 
out  for  the  new  I  have  noted  a  tendency 
to  overlook  what  we  are  already  doing,  and 
what  we  already  know  how  to  do.  When 
we  are  confronted  by  the  enormity  of  what 
has  yet  to  be  done — by  desperate  need  and 
Inadequate  means — we  sometimes  embark  on 
frantic  searches  for  the  bluebird  and  for 
novelty  to  the  exclusion  of  tools  at  hand 
which  may  need  only  sharpening,  shaping, 
updating,  or  greater  skill  in  handling. 

So,  before  we  go  on  to  "new  patterns  of 
partnership"  let  us  not  forget  our  existing 
ones.  We  need  you  more  and  more,  nation- 
ally and  in  your  conununitles;  and  I  hope 
you  will  find  us  more  and  more  responsive 
to  your  needs  and  desires.  Tou  and  we,  who 
are  already  completely  involved  in  the  very 
center  of  the  target  area  for  the  President's 
announced  and  to  be  announced  programs, 
have  a  special  responsibility  for  cooperative 
leadership. 

What  are  these  "new  pattHrns  of  partner- 
ship"? How  will  they  work  In  specific  cases? 
What  are  they  designed  to  accomplish?  What 
will  they  require  on  your  part  and  ours? 
Why  should  you  get  Into  them? 

First  of  all,  these  new  patterns  Involve 
"partnerships"  in  the  legal  sense.  By  that 
I  mean  partnership  in  financing,  in  property 
rights,  and  in  management  and  operation. 
The  need  for  such  arrangements  stems  from 
the  fact  that  nonprofit  sponsors,  no  matter 
what  method  of  financing  is  available  to 
them,  are  finding  more  and  more  that  they 
cannot  house  the  lowest  income  elderly  who 
comprise  the  majority  of  all  the  elderly,  and 
whose  need  is  the  greatest.  These  sponsors 
too  often  find  that  they  do  not  have, 
or  have  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for.  the 
know-how  of  planning  and  building.  Some 
find  that  they  are  not  equipped  for  manag- 
ing and  operating.  They  find  that  sponsor- 
ship places  a  heavy  legal  and  financial  bur- 
den on  them  which  precludes  or  seriously 
limits  the  availability  of  their  resources  for 
other  important  activities.  They  find  that 
necessary  facilities  and  services  are  out  of 
reach  financially  and  extremely  difficult  to 
come  by  from  other  sources. 

What  can  public  housing  offer  you?  There 
are  now  more  than  1,600  housing  author- 
ities in  2,200  localities  that  have  access  to 
the  program  administered  by  the  PHA  which 
provides  housing  for  elderly  families  of  $1,400 
average  income.  They  are  corporate  non- 
profit public  entities  with  perpetual  dura- 
tion. They  have  full  legal  authority  to  plan, 
acquire  land  and  property  by  purchase  or 
lease,  and  to  operate  housliig  in  the  Income 
range  up  to  the  point  where  private  enter- 
prise, unaided  by  subsidy,  is  oroviding  stand- 
ard housing. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  law  or  in  their 
makeup,  nor  in  yours,  which  presents  any 
insurmountable  bar  to  partnerships  between 
them  and  you.  In  fact,  I  cannot  envision 
a  more  natural  combination  than  interested 
nonprofit  sponsors  and  interested  nonprofit 
public  agencies  joining  in  serving  an  income 
group  that  ranges  from  those  who  require 
no  subsidy  or  a  minimum  of  subsidy  to  those 
who  require  the  most  that  the  Government 
Is  providing.  It  is  important  for  you  to  re- 
member that.  In  the  case  of  the  elderly, 
there  is  no  income  gap.  either  at  admission 
or  during  continued  occupancy,  between  the 
upper  limits  for  public  housing  and  the 
point  at  which  private  enterprise  is  provid- 
ing decent  housing  in  the  community. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you  specifically? 
It  means  that  right  in  yout  own  community 
you  have  an  entity  that  has  the  legal  au- 
thority, the  know-how  and  the  financing  to 
combine  with  you  in  vising  all  of  these  poten- 
tials to  plan,  build,  operate,  finance,  or  do 
any  one  or  more  of  these  ;things  in  a  com- 


bined public-nonprofit  development.  It 
means  that  the  PHA  subsidy  can.  through 
the  housing  authority,  be  used  In  that  com- 
bined development,  financed  from  other 
sources  or  its  higher  Income  tenants,  to 
subsidize  the  rents  of  those  elderly  persons 
and  families  who  need  It. 

For  such  a  combined  development,  the 
housing  authority,  with  PHA  assistance, 
could  provide  the  funds  initially  for  sur- 
veys and  planning.  It  could  provide  the 
financing  for  the  public  housing  share  of  the 
site  and.  under  appropriate  circiunstances 
and  arrangements.  Initially  acquire  the  en- 
tire site,  or  an  existing  building  or  part  of  a 
building.  It  could  operate  and  manage  at 
least  that  portion  of  the  development  oc- 
cupied by  the  subsidized  tensints.  The 
PHA  subsidy,  which  could  range  all  the  way 
from  those  tenants  who  required  very  little 
to  those  who  required  the  maximum,  would 
go  to  those  tenants  who  need  it,  for  as 
long  as  they  need  it.  In  other  words,  such 
an  arrangement  could,  under  appropriate 
circimistances,  relieve  the  sponsor  of  some  of 
the  most  difficult  burdens  in  initiating,  de- 
veloping, and  operating  a  development  for 
lower  and  lowest  income  elderly.  Such  an 
arrangement  can  surmount  the  legal  and 
financial  barriers  which  prevent  a  sponsor 
from  considering  prospective  tenants  who 
cannot  be  housed  without  subsidy. 

I  can  understand  fully  why  some  of  you. 
in  the  climate  that  now  exists,  would  consider 
unacceptable  in  your  community  an  arrange- 
ment such  as  I  have  Just  described,  because 
it  would  present  such  a  predominantly  "Gov- 
ernment" or  "public"  plctxire.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  the  same  results  can  be  achieved 
vrtth  the  pictture  being  completely  non-Gov- 
ernment and  nonpublic.  For  example,  the 
planning  and  surveys,  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, operation  of  the  combined  develop- 
ment— or  any  of  these — could  be  done  en- 
tirely by  the  nonprofit  sponsor,  or  by  firms 
or  individuals  under  contract  with  the  spon- 
sor. The  housing  authority,  with  PHA  loans 
and  subsidy,  could  participate  In  all  of  these 
activities,  or  any  of  them,  by  contracting 
with  the  nonprofit  sponsor  and/or  the  private 
firms  or  organizations  who  would  do  the 
work.  These  could  be  hired  as  consultants, 
builders,  or  managers,  and  they  could  be  In- 
dividuals or  firms  engaged  In  planning,  home 
construction,  real  estate  selling,  leasing,  or 
managing — in  other  words,  anyone  Involved 
in  the  private  residential  building  or  man- 
aging business. 

In  such  a  "nonpublic"  arrangement  the 
housing  authority  could  confine  its  activ- 
ities to  the  minimum  requirements  of  law 
such  as  those  relating  to  statutory  cost  limits 
and  the  amount  of  subsidy  to  be  paid.  It 
would  also  have  to  approve  the  sponsor's  se- 
lection of  those  tenants  whose  tenancy  is 
subsidized.  Since  there  Is  no  gap  between 
the  Income  of  elderly  who  are  eligible  for  PHA 
subsidy  and  those  who  can  afford  unsub- 
sldlzed  housing,  there  Is  no  problem  In  fi- 
nancing a  combined  development  where  there 
would  be  a  smooth  transition  between  those 
tenants  who  need  subsidy  and  those  who 
don't.  The  subsidized  tenants  would  not 
have  to  leave  the  development  If  their  In- 
come went  up.  Their  subsidy  would  stop 
and  they  could  continue  to  reside  as  "middle 
Income"  tenants. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  already  at 
work  on  the  details  of  such  a  combined  "non- 
public" or  "non-Government"  development 
which  will  also  include  commercial  and  com- 
munity and  recreational  facilities  in  a 
planned  neighborhood  setting  sponsored  by 
the  Lavanburg  Foundation  in  New  York. 
This  development  is  being  planned  and  will 
be  constructed  by  the  nonprofit  sponsor 
through  architects  and  builders  selected  by 
the  sponsor.  The  development  will  be  man- 
aged in  its  entirety  by  the  private  manage- 
ment organization.  The  tenants  will  not  be 
Identified  as  between  those  who  are  being 


subsidized  and  those  who  are  not,  except  on 
the  books.  It  is  our  plan  that  In  such  a 
development  those  whose  Income  goes  up 
into  the  unsubsidized  area  can  continue  to 
remain  in  their  apartments  paying  unsubsi- 
dized rents.  Similarly,  those  who  may  not 
initially  require  subsidy  would  remain  In 
their  apartments  should  their  Income  go 
down  to  the  point  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  require  it.  Although  this  experimental 
development  does  not  as  yet  contemplate 
units  designed  for  the  elderly  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  same  principle  could  easily — prob- 
ably even  more  easily — be  applied  to  a  com- 
bined development  for  the  elderly. 

Many  of  you  who  have  heard  of  the 
Lavanburg  idea  have  already  recognized  the 
potentialities  of  this  type  of  "nonpubUc"  de- 
velopment to  meet  the  needs  of  the  lower- 
income  elderly  who  cannot  be  hovised  with- 
out the  amotmt  of  assistance  available  only 
through  the  PHA.  We  have  received  dozens 
of  inquiries  from  religious  and  philanthropic 
organizations,  health,  welfare  and  commu- 
nity councils,  State  and  local  government 
officials,  architects  and  builders.  We  are  an- 
swering these  inquiries  as  fast  as  we  can. 
We  hope  you  will  bear  with  us  because  the 
field  is  so  new  that  we  have  not  had  time  to 
develop  procedures  and  criteria.  Each  In- 
quiry must  necessarily  be  considered  and 
answered  individually.  Also,  as  you  must 
already  have  observed,  the  variety  of  combi- 
nations is  infinite  and  it  Is  more  than  likely 
that,  even  with  further  experience,  each 
development  may  have  to  be  tallormade  to 
a  large  extent.  But  we  think  you  can  readily 
appreciate  why  we  consider  the  effort  so  im- 
portant. 

I  have  been  speaking  up  until  now  of  what 
Is  possible  under  existing  law,  and  basically 
of  newly  constructed  developments,  or  of 
long-term  use  of  existing  buildings.  I  am 
also  assuming  that  you  understand  that  the 
financing  involved  in  the  combined  develop- 
ment other  than  that  supplied  by  the  PHA 
could  be  other  Federal  financing,  such  as 
FHA  or  CFA,  State  or  city  financing  such  as 
is  available  in  New  York.  Massachusetts.  Illi- 
nois. Connecticut,  and  other  areas,  or  con- 
ventional or  completely  private  or  philan- 
thropic financing.  For  example,  in  the 
Lavanburg  project  the  FHA  221(d)(3)  pro- 
gram is  supplying  the  non-PHA  portion  of 
the  financing. 

As  to  possibilities  vmder  new  legislation, 
it  is  too  early  for  me  to  speak  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  for  1965  except  for  one 
proposal  which  was  Introduced  by  President 
Johnson  last  year  and  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  will  be  reintroduced.  We 
refer  to  this  proposal  as  the  "flexible  for- 
mula." In  simple  terms  it  will  enable  the 
PHA  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  assist  low-income 
persons  and  families,  including  the  elderly, 
in  the  same  amount  as  would  be  payable  for 
them  in  newly  constructed  public  housing. 
The  difference  is  that  this  subsidy  would  be 
payable  whether  the  dwelling  unit  or  units 
are  owned  by  the  hoxislng  authority,  or 
owned  by  a  private  or  nonprofit  owner  and 
leased  by  the  housing  authority  or  the 
tenant  for  low-rent  use.  It  would  be  payable 
whether  the  ownership  or  lease  is  for  a  long 
term  or  for  a  short  term,  or  whether  a  multi- 
family  building  or  group  of  buildings  is  used 
as  a  whole  or  In  part. 

You  can  see  why  we  call  It  the  "flexible 
formula"  and  how  important  it  is.  It  opens 
up  the  entire  field  of  existing,  usable  or 
rehabllltable  housing.  It  makes  it  easy  to 
work  with  whatever  Is  available  or  possible 
in  the  community  regardless  of  ownership. 
It  overcomes  many  of  the  artiflclal  barriers 
between  "public"  and  "private"  which  stem 
only  from  the  fact  that  the  existing  PHA 
method  of  flnancing  and  subsidy  was  de- 
signed for  newly  constructed,  long  term, 
publicly  owned  housing. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  tur- 
ther  on  the  details,  although  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  emphasizing  that  it  Is  the  details 
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that  will  have  to  become  more  Important 
than  the  generalities.  If  we  are  to  translate 
our  ideals  into  action  we  must  all  become 
familiar  with  the  apeciflcs  of  every  one  of 
these  possibilities. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  take  a  few  more  minutes 
to  add  what,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  take  on 
your  pa.t  and  on  ours  to  begin  to  translate 
Into  reality  the  vision  that  these  possibil- 
ities suggest. 

Perhaps  I  should  begin  by  describing 
what,  in  effect,  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the 
PHA.  I  like  to  think  of  it  as  similar  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  physical  sciences.  We 
are  examining  the  basic  elements  which 
make  up  the  legal  and  financial  matter  we 
work  with  as  if  they  were  molecules  and 
atoms.  We  are  bombarding  these  atoms  and 
molecules  with  ideas  and  with  the  needs, 
aspirations  and  motivations  of  our  low-in- 
come population  to  see  if  they  can  be  rear- 
ranged to  produce  new  or  Improved  elements 
and  combinations  of  elements. 

This  kind  of  approach  has  already  resulted 
In  what  amounts  to  a  basically  new  p'-ogram 
within  the  existing  legal  and  financial  frame- 
work, for  possibly  the  most  deprived  and 
lowest  income  group  in  our  country — Indians 
residing  on  reservations.  This  new  concept 
involves  self-help  in  construction  and  main- 
tenance and  it  provides  the  possibilities  and 
Incentive  of  homeownership. 

In  the  urban  setting  this  kind  of  approach 
has  resulted  in  the  Lavanburg  experiment  of 
a  combined  low-  and  middle-income  develop- 
ment which  will  be  designed,  construe ced, 
and  managed  by  the  nonprofit  sponsor  or 
private  Individuals  or  firms  hired  by  the 
sponsor. 

If  we  are  to  attain  in  the  social-economic- 
government  sphere  anywhere  near  the  prog- 
ress achieved  in  the  physical  sciences,  we 
must  adopt  the  same  openminded  approach 
and  unbiased  techniques.  You  and  we  must 
cleanse  our  hearts  and  minds  of  the  predi- 
lections and  prejudices — the  slogans,  slan- 
ders and  stigmas — that  have  pervaded  this 
field.  What  endeavor  is  more  In  need  and 
more  deserving  of  all  we  can  give  It— public 
and  private,  government  and  free  enter- 
prise— in  free  and  untrammeled  thinking  and 
in  talent,  energy,  initiative,  purpose,  cooper- 
ation, and  leadership. 

I  see  as  a  key  to  the  success  of  any  ex- 
panded program  to  be  assigned  to  the  PHA 
by  President  Johnson  and  the  Congress,  the 
leadership  and  impetus  that  religious  and 
philanthropic  organizations  can  give  to  this 
type  of  effort  and  thinking.  And.  In  this 
vein  of  operunindedness.  good  will  and 
charity,  I  hope  you  will  accept  and  excuse  a 
little  preaching.  It  may  be  that  when  you 
look  at  what  you  have  been  doing  on  the 
overall  in  this  field  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
you  may  find  that  In  your  efforts  to  do  what 
you  can  you  have  perhaps  overlooked  your 
obligation  to  do  what  you  should.  If  we 
accept  the  assumption  that  charity  should 
start  with  those  who  need  it  the  most — and 
the  PHA  Is  serving  exactly  that  need— I  think 
you  will  see  why  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
leadership  and  cooperation  In  bringing  vitally 
needed  PHA  assistance  into  yoiir  housing 
activities  should  be  of  prime  importance  to 
you.  It  should  help  provide  the  fulfillment 
of  your  responsibility  for  those  whose  needs 
are  beyond  your  financial  means  and  whose 
shelter  and  comfort  you  have  left  for  others 
to  provide. 

These  others,  such  as  local  housing  author- 
ities, may  have  the  utmost  good  will  and 
desire  to  do  what  they  can.  However,  where 
their  efforts  are  looked  upon  by  the  commu- 
nity and  the  public  as  bureaucratic  aggran- 
dizement and  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise, your  motives  are  accepted  and  un- 
questioned. You  cannot  exactly  blame  the 
bloodied  bureaucrat  if  he  doesn't  ride  full 
tilt  into  your  office  on  his  white  charger, 
especially  when  your  door  still  looks  like  It's 
bolted,  at  least  from  the  outside. 
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What  I  am  asking  Is:  Are  you  willing.  In 
the  name  of  what  you  know  and  we  know 
must  be  done,  to  explore  without  prejudice 
and  with  the  utmost  good  will  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  I  have  described  to  bring  low-  and 
middle-income  elderly  together— to  bridge 
the  gaps  between  public  and  private — to  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  by  that  I  mean  a  subsidy  a 
subsidy,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it  re- 
gardless of  semantics.  Remember  that  you, 
as  taxpayers,  are  paying  for  that  subsidy,  by 
whatever  name  it  is  called,  and  your  interest 
as  taxpayers,  as  well  as  organizations  trying 
to  help  the  underprivileged.  Is  to  get  the  best 
value  for  what  you  are  paying. 

On  our  part  we  promise  to  take  no  less  a 
cooperative  and  realistic  attitude.  These  new 
patterns  of  partnership  mean  to  the  PHA  a 
whole  new  era  of  making  the  utmost  use  of 
what  it  is  capable  of.  legally  and  financially, 
in  combination  with  all  that  is  available 
among  the  nonprofit  groups  and  in  the  com- 
petitive residential  industry  In  talent,  exper- 
ience, organization,  structures  used  and  new, 
initiative,  and  interest.  It  means,  I  assure 
you.  that  no  existing  rule,  procedure  or  prac- 
tice in  the  PHA  is  or  will  be  considered  sacro- 
sanct in  promoting  these  new  patterns  of 
partnership. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  easy  for  the  public 
housers.  It  may  be  harder  for  them  than  for 
you.  But  I  am  convinced  that,  in  one  way  or 
another,  this  cooperative  effort  must  come 
to  pass. 

President  Johnson  will  be  remembered  In 
nistory  for  his  war  on  poverty  and  his  vision 
of  the  Great  Society.  But  he  may  be  even 
better  and  longer  remembered  for  his  leader- 
ship in  harnessing  the  pull  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system  to  the  load  of  public  need, 
and  in  dh-ecting  governmental  powers  to  pro- 
vide the  push  and  the  wherewithal  for  the 
pull  to  be  healthy  and  sustained. 

You  can  pull  and  we  can  push  and  provide 
the  wherewithal  for  a  whole  new  era  of  pub- 
lic-private partnership  in  the  particular  area 
of  our  concern— a  decent,  healthful,  enjoy- 
able living  environment  for  our  older  people 
Will  you  Join  with  us? 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
Saturday.  March  13,  was  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
On  this  day  4  years  ago.  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  announced  in  a  speech  de- 
livered at  a  White  House  reception  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  for  the  diplo- 
matic corps  of  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics the  concept  of  the  Alliance. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  only  a  year 
earlier,  in  1960,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  had  been  stoned  in  South 
America.  This  together  with  the  emerg- 
ence of  Fidel  Castro  as  the  leader  of 
Cuban  nationalistic  aspirations  marked 
perhaps  the  lowest  point  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can-United States  relations. 

When  President  Kennedy  announced 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  there  was  no 
assurance  that  the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations  in  Latin  America  would  be 
conducted  through  democratic  channels. 
Nor  can  we  be  absolutely  assured  of  that 


today.  But  thanks  to  the  achievements 
and  the  cooperative  efforts  made  possible 
through  the  Alliance,  there  is  infinitely 
greater  hope  now  that  the  social  revolu- 
tion and  industrialization  necessary  for 
healthy  and  viable  Latin  American  de- 
velopment will  occur  through  peaceful 
and  democratic  reform  than  there  was  4 
years  ago. 

For  the  evidence  of  progress  since  the 
Alliance  was  begun  is  striking  and  mean- 
ingful. Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
more  than  23,000  classrooms,  more  than 
220.000  homes,  and  more  than  3.000  miles 
of  highways  have  been  constructed.  Over 
1.000  water-supply  and  sewerage  systems 
serving  15  million  people  have  been  built. 
Nine  hundred  credit  unions  and  200,000 
agricultural  loans  have  been  instituted. 
Food-for-peace  programs  under  the  Al- 
liance have  helped  feed  23  million  peo- 
ple in  1964  alone.  All  Latin  American 
countries  have  improved  their  tax  ad- 
ministration— 9  have  adopted  major  tax 
reforms,  12  countries  have  introduced 
agrarian  reform  legislation,  and  educa- 
tion budgets  have  been  substantially  in- 
creased. 

I  am  proud  and  honored,  therefore,  to 
request  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  speech  of 
President  Kennedy  announcing  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  I  would  also  insert 
in  the  Record  an  excellent  story  by  Tad 
Szulc  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  March  16,  1965,  on  the  4-year 
record  of  the  Alliance. 

The  speech  and  article  follow : 
Address  at  a   Wkfte  House  Reception  foe 

Members     of     Congress     and     for    thi; 

Diplomatic  Corps  op  the  Latin  American 

Republics,  March   13,  1961 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
for  me,  for  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son, and  for  the  Members  of  Congress,  to  wel- 
come the  ambassadorial  corps  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, our  long  time  friends,  to  the  White 
House  today.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years  ago  this  week  the  United  States,  stirred 
by  the  heroic  struggle  of  its  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, urged  the  Independence  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  Latin  American  Republics. 
It  was  then,  at  the  dawn  of  freedom  through- 
out this  hemisphere,  that  Bolivar  spoke  of 
his  desire  to  see  the  Americ£is  fashioned  into 
the  greatest  region  in  the  world,  "greatest," 
he  said,  "not  so  much  by  virtue  of  her  area 
and  her  wealth,  as  by  her  freedom  ^nd  her 
glory." 

Never  in  the  long  history  of  our  hemi- 
sphere has  this  dream  been  nearer  to  fulfill- 
ment, and  never  has  it  been  In  greater  dan- 
ger. 

The  genius  of  our  scientists  has  given  us 
the  tools  to  bring  abundance  to  our  land, 
strength  to  our  industry,  and  knowledge  to 
our  people.  For  the  first  time  we  have  the 
capacity  to  strike  off  the  remaining  bonds  of 
poverty  and  Ignorance — to  free  our  people 
for  the  spiritual  and  Intellectual  fulfillment 
which  has  always  been  the  goal  of  our 
civilization. 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  of  maximum  op- 
portunity, we  confront  the  same  forces  which 
have  imperiled  America  throughout  its  his- 
tory— the  alien  forces  which  once  again  seek 
to  Impose  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World 
on  the  people  of  the  New. 

I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  today  sO 
that  I  mignt  discuss  these  challenges  and 
these  dangers 

We  meet  together  as  firm  and  ancient 
friends,  united  by  history  and  experience 
and  by  our  determination  to  advance  the 
values   of   American   civilization      For  this 
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New  World  of  ours  is  not  p.  mere  accident 
of  geography.  Our  continents  are  bound 
together  by  a  common  history,  the  endless 
exploration  of  new  frontiers.  Our  nations 
are  the  product  of  a  common  struggle,  the 
revolt  from  colonial  rule.  And  our  people 
share  a  common  heritage,  the  quest  for  the 
dignity  and  the  freedom  of  man. 

The  revolutions  which  gave  us  birth  ig- 
nited, in  the  words  of  Thomas  Paine,  "a 
spark  never  to  be  extinguished."  And  across 
vast,  turbulent  continents  these  American 
Ideals  still  stir  man's  struggle  for  national 
independence  and  individual  freedom.  But 
as  we  welcome  the  spread  of  the  American 
revolution  to  other  lands,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  our  own  struggle — the  Revolu- 
tion which  began  in  Philadelphia  in  1776, 
and  in  Caracas  In  1811 — is  not  yet  finished. 
Our  hemisphere's  mission  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. For  our  unfulfilled  task  is  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  entire  world  that  man's  un- 
satisfied aspiration  for  economic  progress  and 
social  Justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  free- 
men working  within  a  frair(ework  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  If  we  can  do  this  in  our 
own  hemisphere,  and  for  our  own  people. 
we  may  yet  realize  the  prophecy  of  the  great 
Mexican  patriot.  Benito  Juarez,  that  "de- 
mocracy is  the  destiny  of  future  humanity." 
As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  let  me  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  we  North  Americans 
have  not  always  grasped  the  significance  of 
this  common  mission.  Just  as  it  is  also  true 
that  many  In  your  own  countries  have  not 
fully  understood  the  urgency  of  the  need  to 
lift  people  from  poverty  anfl  Ignorance  and 
despair.  But  we  must  turn  ifi-om  these  mis- 
takes— from  the  failures  and  the  mlsunder- 
sUndings  of  the  past  to  a  future  full  of  peril, 
but  bright  with  hope. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  a  continent 
rich  in  resources  and  in  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  achievements  of  its  people,  millions 
of  men  and  women  suffer  the  daily  degrada- 
tions of  poverty  and  hunger.  They  lack  de- 
cent shelter  or  protection  from  disease. 
Their  children  are  deprived  Of  the  education 
or  the  Jobs  which  are  the  gataeway  to  a  better 
life.  And  each  day  the  problems  grow  more 
urgent.  Population  growth  l£  outpacing  eco- 
nomic growth — low  living  standards  are 
further  endangered — and  discontent — the 
discontent  of  a  people  who  know  that  abun- 
dance and  the  tools  of  progress  are  at  last 
within  their  reach — that  discontent  is  grow- 
ing. In  the  words  of  Jos6  Figueres,  "once 
dormant  peoples  are  struggling  upward  to- 
ward the  sun,  toward  a  better  life." 

If  we  are  to  meet  a  problem  so  staggering 
in  its  dimensions,  our  approach  must  itself 
be  equally  bold — an  approach  consistent 
with  the  majestic  concept  of  Operation  Pan 
America.  Therefore  I  have  called  on  all 
people  of  the  hemisphere  to  Join  In  a  new 
Alliance  for  Progress — Allanza  para  Pro- 
greso — a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled 
In  magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  sat- 
isfy the  basic  needs  of  the  American  people 
for  homes,  work  and  land,  health  and 
schools — techo.  trabajo  y  tierra,  salud  y  es- 
cuela. 

First,  I  propose  that  the  American  Repub- 
lics begin  on  a  vast  new  10-year  plan  for 
the  Americas,  a  plan  to  transform  the  1960's 
Into  a  historic  decade  of  democratic  prog- 
ress. 

These  10  years  will  be  the  years  of  maxi- 
mum progress — maximum  effort,  the  years 
when  the  greatest  obstacles  must  be  over- 
come, the  years  when  the  need  for  assistance 
^Ul  be  the  greatest. 

And  If  we  are  successful,  if  our  effort  is 
bold  enough,  and  determined  enough,  then 
the  close  of  this  decade  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  In  the  American  ex- 
perience. The  living  standards  of  every 
American  family  will  be  on  the  rise,  basic 
^ucation  will  be  available  to  all,  hunger 
^1  be  a  forgotten  experience,  the  need  for 
massive  outside  help  will  hate  passed,  most 


nations  will  have  entered  a  period  of  self- 
sustaining  growth,  and  though  there  will  be 
still  much  to  do,  every  American  Republic 
will  be  the  master  of  its  own  revolution  and 
its    own   hope   and   progress. 

Let  me  stress  that  only  the  most  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  American  nations  them- 
selves can  bring  success  to  this  effort.  They, 
and  they  alone,  can  mobilize  their  resources, 
enlist  the  energies  of  their  people,  and  mod- 
ify their  social  patterns  so  that  all,  and  not 
Just  a  privileged  few,  share  hi  the  fruits  of 
growth.  If  this  effort  is  made,  then  outside 
assistance  will  give  vital  impetus  to  progress; 
without  it,  no  amount  of  help  will  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Thus  if  the  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
ready  to  do  their  part,  and  I  am  sure  they 
are,  then  I  believe  the  United  States,  for  its 
part,  should  help  provide  resources  of  a 
scope  and  magnitude  sufficient  to  make  this 
bold  development  plan  a  success — Just  as  we 
helped  to  provide,  against  equal  odds  nearly, 
the  resources  adequate  to  help  rebuild  the 
economies  of  Western  Europe.  For  only  an 
effort  of  towering  dimensions  can  insure 
fulfillment  of  our  plan  for  a  decade  of 
progress. 

Secondly,  I  will  shortly  request  a  minis- 
terial meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  a  meeting  at 
which  we  can  begin  the  massive  planning 
effort  which  will  be  at  the  heart  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

For  if  our  Alliance  is  to  succeed,  each 
Latin  nation  must  formulate  long-range 
plans  for  its  own  development,  plans  which 
establish  targets  and  priorities,  insure  mon- 
etary stability,  establish  the  machinery  for 
vital  social  change,  stimulate  private  activity 
and  initiative,  and  provide  for  a  maximxim 
national  effort.  These  plans  will  be  the 
foundation  of  our  development  effort  and 
the  basis  for  the  allocation  of  outside 
resources. 

A  greatly  strengthened  lA-ECOSOC,  work- 
ing with  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  can  assemble  the  leading  econo- 
mists and  experts  of  the  hemisphere  to  help 
each  country  develop  its  own  development 
plan — and  provide  a  continuing  review  of 
economic  progress  in  this  hemisphere. 

Third,  I  have  this  evening  signed  a  request 
to  the  Congress  for  $500  million  as  a  first  step 
in  fulfilling  the  Act  of  Bogota.  This  is  the 
first  large-scale  Inter-Ametrcan  effort,  insti- 
tuted by  my  predecessor  President  Eisen- 
hower, to  attack  the  social  barriers  which 
block  economic  progress.  The  money  will  be 
used  to  combat  illiteracy,  improve  the  pro- 
ductivity and  use  of  their  land,  wipe  out 
disease,  attack  archaic  tax  and  land  tenure 
structures,  provide  educational  opportunities, 
and  offer  a  broad  range  of  projects  designed 
to  make  the  benefits  of  increasing  abundance 
available  to  all.  We  will  begin  to  commit 
these  funds  as  soon  as  they  are  appropriated. 
Fourth,  we  must  support  all  economic  Inte- 
gration which  is  a  genuine  step  toward  larger 
markets  and  greater  competitive  opportunity. 
The  fragmentation  of  Latin  American  econo- 
mies is  a  serious  barrier  to  industrial  growth. 
Projects  such  as  the  Central  American  com- 
mon market  and  free  trade  areas  in  South 
America  can  help  to  remove  these  obstacles. 
Fifth,  the  United  States  is  ready  to  co- 
operate in  serious,  case-by-case  examinations 
of  commodity  market  problems.  Frequent 
violent  change  In  commodity  prices  seriously 
injure  the  economies  of  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  draining  their  resources  and 
stultifying  their  growth.  Together  we  must 
find  practical  methods  of  bringing  an  end 
to  this  pattern. 

Sixth,  we  will  immediately  step  up  ovir 
food-for-peaoe  emergency  program,  help  es- 
tablish food  reserves  in  areas  of  recurrent 
drought,  help  provide  school  lunches  for 
children,  and  offer  feed  grains  for  use  In  rural 
development.    Pcm:  himgry  men  and  women 


cannot  wait  for  economic  discussions  or  dip- 
lomatic meetings — their  need  Is  urgent — and 
their  hunger  rests  heavily  on  the  conscience 
of  their  fellow  men. 

Seventh,  all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere 
must  be  allowed  to  share  In  the  expanding 
wonders  of  science — wonders  which  have  cap- 
tured man's  Imagination,  challenged  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  given  him  the  tools 
for  rapid  progress.  I  invite  Latin  American 
scientists  to  work  with  us  in  new  projects 
in  fields  such  as  medicine  and  agriculture, 
physics  and  astronomy,  and  desalinization,  to 
help  plan  for  regional  research  laboratories 
In  these  and  other  fields,  and  to  strengthen 
cooperation  between  American  universities 
and  laboratories. 

We  also  intend  to  expand  our  science 
teacher  training  programs  to  include  Latin 
American  instructors,  to  assist  in  establish- 
ing such  programs  in  other  American  coun- 
tries, and  translate  and  make  available  rev- 
olutionary new  teaching  materials  in 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  mathematics, 
so  that  the  young  of  all  nations  may  con- 
tribute their  skills  to  the  advance  of  science. 

Eighth,  we  must  rapidly  expand  the  train- 
ing of  those  needed  to  man  the  economies 
of  rapidly  developing  countries.  This  means 
expanded  technical  training  programs,  for 
which  the  Peace  Corps,  for  example,  will 
be  available  when  needed.  It  also  means 
assistance  to  Latin  American  universities, 
graduate  schools,  and  research  Institutes. 

We  welcome  proposals  In  Central  America 
for  intimate  cooperation  in  higher  educa- 
tion— cooperation  which  can  achieve  a  re- 
gional effort  of  increased  effectiveness  and 
excellence.  We  are  ready  to  help  fill  the 
gap  in  trained  manpower,  realizing  that  our 
ultimate  goal  must  be  a  basic  education  for 
all  who  wish  to  learn. 

Ninth,  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  any  American  nation  whose 
independence  is  endangered.  As  Its  confi- 
dence in  the  collective  security  system  of 
the  OAS  spreads,  It  wUl  be  possible  to  devote 
to  constructive  use  a  major  share  of  those 
resources  now  spent  on  the  Instruments  of 
war.  Even  now.  as  the  Government  of  Chile 
has  said,  the  time  has  come  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  sensible  limitations  of  arms. 
And  the  new  generation  of  military  leaders 
has  shown  an  increasing  awareness  that  ar- 
mies cannot  only  defend  their  countries — 
they  can,  as  we  have  learned  through  oiir 
own  Corps  of  Engineers,  they  can  help  to 
build  them. 

Tenth,  we  invite  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of 
life  and  cult\u-e  in  the  United  States.  We 
need  teachers  of  your  literature  and  history 
and  tradition,  opportunities  for  our  young 
people  to  study  in  your  universities,  access 
to  your  music,  your  art.  and  the  thought  of 
your  great  philosophers.  For  we  know  we 
have  much  to  learn. 

In  this  way  you  can  help  bring  a  fuller 
spiritual  and  Intellectual  life  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States — and  contribute  to  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  respect  among  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

With  steps  such  as  these,  we  propose  to 
complete  the  revolution  of  the  Americas,  to 
build  a  hemisphere  where  all  men  can  hope 
for  a  suitable  standard  of  living,  and  all  can 
live  out  their  lives  In  dignity  and  in  freedom. 

To  achieve  this  goal  political  freedom  must 
accompany  material  progress.  Our  Alliance 
for  Progress  Is  an  alliance  of  free  govern- 
ments, and  It  must  work  to  eliminate  tyranny 
from  a  hemisphere  In  which  it  has  no  right- 
ful place.  Therefore  let  us  express  our  spe- 
cial friendship  to  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the 
Dominican  Republic — and  the  hope  they  will 
soon  rejoin  the  society  of  freemen,  uniting 
with  us  in  common  effort. 

This  political  freedom  must  be  accom- 
panied by  social  change.  For  unless  neces- 
sary social  reforms.  Including  land  and  tax 
reform,  are  freely  made — unless  we  broaden 
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the  opportxinlty  for  all  of  our  people — tinless 
the  great  mass  of  Americans  share  In  Increas- 
ing prosperity — then  ovir  alliance,  our  revolu- 
tion, our  dream,  and  our  freedom  will  fall. 
But  we  call  for  social  change  by  freemen — 
change  In  the  spirit  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson, of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  and 
Martin — not  change  which  seeks  to  Impose 
on  men  tjrrannies  which  we  cast  out  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  Our  motto  Is  what  it 
has  always  been — progress  yes,  tyranny  no — 
progreso  si,  tirania  no. 

But  our  greatest  challenge  comes  'from 
within — the  task  of  creating  an  American 
civilization  where  splrlt\ial  and  cultural 
values  are  strengthened  by  an  ever-broaden- 
ing base  of  material  advance — where,  within 
the  rich  diversity  of  its  own  traditions,  each 
nation  is  free  to  follow  its  own  path  toward 
progress. 

The  completion  of  oxir  task  will,  of  course, 
require  the  efforts  of  all  governments  of  our 
hemisphere.  But  the  efforts  of  governments 
alone  will  never  be  enough.  In  the  end,  the 
people  must  choose  and  the  people  must  help 
themselves. 

And  so  I  say  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Americas — to  the  campesino  in  the  fields,  to 
the  obrero  in  the  cities,  to  the  estudiante  in 
the  schools — prepare  your  mind  and  heart 
for  the  task  ahead — caU  forth  your  strength 
and  let  each  devote  his  energies  to  the  better- 
ment of  all,  so  that  your  children  and  our 
children  in  this  hemisphere  can  find  an  ever- 
richer  and  a  freer  life. 

XiCt  us  once  again  transform  the  American 
Continent  into  a  vast  crucible  of  revolution- 
ary ideas  and  efforts — a  tribute  to  the  power 
of  the  creative  energies  of  free  men  and 
women — an  example  to  all  the  world  that 
liberty  and  progress  walk  hand  in  hand.  Let 
us  once  again  awaken  our  American  revolu- 
tion xintil  It  guides  the  struggle  of  people 
everywhere — not  with  an  imperialism  of  force 
or  fear — but  the  rule  of  courage  and  freedom 
and  hope  for  the  future  of  man. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16,  1965] 
AUi'iANCE     Record     Pleases     Experts — Wtoe 

Latin    Gains    Found    as    Program    Ends 

Fourth  Year 

(By  Tad  Sziilc) 

Washington,  March  15. — The  Alliance  for 
Progress  quietly  marked  its  fourth  anniver- 
sary last  weekend  with  specialists  here  in 
general  agreement  that  it  has  scored  con- 
siderable achievements  despite  many  un- 
avoidable weaknesses. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Alliance,  an- 
nounced by  President  Kennedy  on  March  13, 
1961,  has  brought  substantial  economic 
growth. 

While  the  Alliances  goal  had  been  to  raise 
the  per  capita  income  in  Latin  America  by 
2.5  percent  annually  during  the  program's 
10-year  life,  the  preliminary  statistics  for 
1964  indicate  that  the  area's  average  went 
well  over  3  percent.  In  1963.  the  increase  in 
eight  republics  had  neared  5  percent,  or 
double  the  Alliance's  objective. 

Economists  believe  the  emphasis  given  by 
most  countries  to  policies  advocated  by  the 
Alliance,  such  as  food  production  and  the 
expansion  of  business  activity,  was  to  a  large 
degree  responsible  for  this  increase. 

They  said  the  Central  American  Common 
Market,  an  undertaking  strongly  supported 
by  the  Alliance,  was  a  major  cause  of  marked 
economic  growth  in  the  five  member  coun- 
tries. These  are  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras. Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 

UNITED  STATES  GIVES  $3.5  BILLION 

Under  Its  commitment  to  the  Alliance,  the 
United  States  has  disbursed  over  $3.5  billion 
to  Latin  America  in  the  last  4  years.  These 
funds  have  led  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
dwelling  units  and  schoolrooms,  thousands 
of  miles  of  roads,  scores  of  hospitals,  new 
industries,  and  new  economic  activity. 


Experts  believe  that  the  Alliance's  most 
important  and  durable  influence  has  been 
in  its  organization  of  Latin  America  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

Although  the  name  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  not  always  used  and  connections  with  the 
United  States  are  not  always  emphasized, 
the  4  years  of  the  program  have  deeply  af- 
fected Latin  American  attitudes. 

It  is  said  that  pressure  generated  by  the 
Alliance  has  made  government  after  govern- 
ment move  ahead  with  basic  social  changes, 
such  as  land  and  tax  reform  and  the  begin- 
ning of  low-cost  housing  programs. 

Many  of  these  reforms  are  far  from  effec- 
tive, it  is  admitted  here.  But  throughout 
Latin  America  the  need  for  them  has  been 
fully  accepted,  it  is  believed,  even  if  some- 
times only  lipservice  is  paid  them. 

The  high  point  of  the  Alliance's  work  in 
the  opinion  of  observers,  has  been  to  estab- 
lish national  and  international  institutions 
equipped  to  handle  economic  development. 

On  the  local  level,  economic  planning 
boards  have  been  formed  in  18  countries  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  Alliance.  Work- 
ing with  the  aid  of  outside  experts,  Latin 
American  governments  are  now  capable  of 
assessing  their  resources  and  establishing 
priorities  in  development. 

IMPROVEMENTS    PLANNED 

Many  officials  believe  the  existence  of  the 
Alliance  as  a  broad  concept  has  made  it 
possible  for  Latin  American  leaders — such 
as  President  Eduardo  Prei  Montalva  of  Chile 
and  Fernando  Belavinde  Terry  of  Peru — to 
win  support  at  home  for  their  reform  poli- 
cies. 

As  the  fifth  year  of  the  Alliance  begins 
this  week,  further  streamlining  of  the  pro- 
gram is  being  contemplated.  At  a  con- 
ference of  Latin  American  foreign  ministers 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  next  May,  several  govern- 
ments, notably  Chile  and  Brazil,  will  propose 
a  stronger  link  between  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  Alliance's  steering 
committee. 


VOTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  support  the  President's  bill 
to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
act  shin  be  known  to  all  from  this  day 
forth  as  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  all  of  the 
people  who  are  otherwise  eligible  are 
entitled  to  vote  and  that  right  to  vote 
must  be  protected  if  we  are  to  have  a  free 
and  democratic  country  and  that  the 
denial  of  that  right  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated  anywhere  in  America. 


NATIONAL  OCEANOGRAPmC 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  on  objection. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
5  years  have  witnessed  an  awakening  of 
the  American  people  to  the  realization 
that  the  seas  around  us,  which  have 
served  so  long  as  barriers  to  invasion, 
have  recently  become  links  not  only  to 
other  nations,  but  to  new  sources  of 
wealth,  culture,  and  recreation.  Through 
eyes  which  have  been  opened  by  dra- 
matic advances  in  technology,  we  can 
now  see  the  oceans  as  the  means  of  faster 
and  cheaper  transportation,  as  the  larder 
of  vast  quantities  of  protein  nourishment, 
as  the  untapped  lodes  of  mineral  re- 
sources, as  new  outlets  for  recreation, 
and  unfortunately,  as  seemingly  inex- 
haustible garbage  dumps. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  problems  in 
effectively  exploiting  this  vast  potential, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  assume  a  strong  leader- 
ship in  developing  a  flourishing  and  pro- 
ductive national  program  of  oceanog- 
raphy and  ocean  engineering.  But,  as 
we  are  well  aware,  the  Government  ad- 
ministers to  the  needs  of  the  public  via 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies.  Several 
of  these  agencies  utilize  oceanography 
in  the  performance  of  their  missions,  but 
none  exclusively.  The  critical  question 
is:  How  can  we  best  mobilize  the  talents 
and  facilities  of  these  agencies,  in  concert 
with  those  of  the  several  States  and 
American  industry,  in  common  cause, 
without  disrupting  their  basic  organiza- 
tions and  statutory  missions?  In  recog- 
nition of  this  dilemma,  over  three  dozen 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress since  the  turn  of  the  decade,  to 
establish  in  one  way  or  another,  an  ef- 
ficiently organized  and  effectively  prose- 
cuted national  effort  In  oceanic  devel- 
opment. That  none  of  these  bills  has 
yet  been  enacted  into  law  is  testimony 
to  the  great  diversity  of  interest  con- 
cerned with  the  ocean  sciences  and  the 
complexity  of  the  interrelationships 
among  these  interests. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  to  establish  a  program 
that  will  enable  the  United  States  to  at- 
tain mastery  of  the  seas  without  impos- 
ing upon  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Goverrunent.  This  bill  seeks  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive,  coordinat- 
ed national  program  of  oceanographic 
research,  exploration,  and  engineering, 
guided  and  reviewed  by  the  Congress, 
prosecuted  by  the  executive,  and  joined 
in  by  all  the  people.  Direction  of  the 
program  is  appropriately  assigned  to  the 
President,  who  would  be  aided  by  a  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Council  within  his 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

This  bill  allows  the  President  the 
widest  possible  latitude  in  accomplish- 
ing the  aims  of  the  program.  These  aims 
have  already  been  stated  admirably  in 
similar  bills  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  both  Houses.  They 
have  included : 

First.  The  expansion  of  human  knowl- 
edge of  phenomena  in  and  related  to  the 
oceans,  the  marine  environment,  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  their  boundaries  and  con- 
tents. 

Second.  The  preservation  of  the  role 
of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in  ocean- 
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ographic  and  marine  science  and  tech- 
nology- ^  .,.,., 

Third.  The  enhancement  of  the  cul- 
ture, general  welfare,  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  I 

To  these  I  have  added :    ' 

The  exploitation  of  the  oceans,  in 
terms  of  recovery  of  living  and  mineral 
resources,  safer  waste  disposal,  improved 
recreation,  expanded  commerce,  and  ex- 
tended weather  prediction. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Coun- 
cil members  shall  be  selected  and  dele- 
gated by  the  President's  Department 
heads,  thus  permitting  membership  at 
the  hignest  science  policy  level  of  Gov- 
ernment, equivalent  to  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Science  and  Technology, 
yet  at  an  echelon  which  realistically  pre- 
sumes understanding  of,  and  availability 
to,  the  mangement  of  this  important 
scientific  field.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  this  compatibility  of  authority, 
know-how,  and  accessibility  is  the  crucial 
key  to  the  success  of  the  Federal  orga- 
nization for  oceanography. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  other 
bills  in  this  area,  this  bill  directs  the 
Council  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  combat  natural  and  man- 
made  phenomena  adversely  affecting  the 
public  welfare,  includinij  sea  storms, 
floods,  seismic  activity,  offshore  pollution, 
and  radioactive  waste  disposal. 

Long  experience  in  guiding  the  affairs 
of  our  Nation  has  taught  us  all  the  im- 
portance of  the  line  and  staff  relation- 
ship to  program  accomplishment.  The 
National  Oceanographic  Council  must 
have  a  small,  independent — of  one  or  an- 
other agency's  control — competent  staff 
of  experts,  qualified  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective decisionmaking  apparatus  to  the 
Council.  Funds  to  administer  the  needs 
of  the  Council  are  authorized  in  this 
bill,  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
Council  and  its  staff  to  depend  on  the 
largess  of  one  or  more  agencies  for  its 
continuation. 

Finally,  this  bill  specifically  brings  the 
Great  Lakes  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
national  oceanographic  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Great  Lakes  area  encom- 
passes the  heartland  of  our  great  Na- 
tion, and  the  core  of  its  industrial  prow- 
ess. Acre  for  acre,  more  commercial 
traffic  crosses  these  lakes  than  any  com- 
parable body  of  water  in  the  world.  This 
traffic  is  subjected  to  the  same  storms, 
ice,  and  currents  as  high  seas  traffic. 
These  lakes,  once  a  most  productive  fish- 
eries resource,  are  now  only  just  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  the  disastrous 
invasion  of  the  lamprey,  recently  con- 
quered by  the  scientists  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

The  oceans  represent  a  resource  just 
unfolding.  We  would  be  negligent  in 
our  responsibilities  if  we  continue  to  al- 
low a  sincere,  dedicated,  and  willing,  but 
haphazard  confederation  of  interests  to 
manage  the  program  without  the  degree 
of  authority,  resources,  and  harmony 
that  only  this  great  Congress  can 
provide. 


VA  HOSPITAL  AT  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  gen- 
eral leave  to  extend,  it  is  my  wish  to 
state  that  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  contemplated  closing  and  consolida- 
tion of  certain  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  and  adjunct  facilities  across 
the  Nation.  My  interest  has  been  two- 
fold In  some  respects  In  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  programed  the 
construction  of  a  new  370-bed  addition 
to  the  existing  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

Accordingly,  I  directed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
order  to  clarify  the  situation  in  writing, 
and  I  include  the  reply  following  my 
letter: 

March  3,  1965. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Driver, 

Administrator,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Driver:  In  view  of  the  contem- 
plated closing  and  consolidation  of  certain 
VA  hospitals  and  adjunct  service  facilities,  I 
am  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  this  pro- 
posed action  will  adversely  afifect  the  planned 
370-bed  addition  to  the  VA  hospital  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  will  appreciate 
a  statement  from  you  that  no  delay  is  antici- 
pated in  the  planning  and  construction  of 
these  additional  facilities  at  Lexington.  As 
you  know,  this  area  is  now  faced  with  a  def- 
inite shortage  of  hospital  beds  and  veterans 
requiring  hospitalization  are  being  placed  on 
a  waiting  list  (except  in  cases  of  emergency) 
until  beds  become  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Watts. 

March  16,  1965. 
Hon.  John  C.  Watts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watts:  I  am  pleased  to  reply  to 
your  inquiry  of  March  3,  1965,  concerning  the 
planned  370-bed  addition  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  decision  to  close  hospitals  in  other 
areas  will  have  absolutely  no  effect  on  our 
planning  for  construction  of  a  new  building 
at  Lexington.  Planning  funds  for  this  pvir- 
pose  are  included  in  our  fiscal  year  1966  ap- 
propriation request  and  we  are  proceeding 
with  the  development  of  the  project  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

While  the  new  building  will  not  result  in 
a  net  increase  In  beds  at  Lexington,  it  will 
enhance  our  ability  to  provide  a  complete 
medical  treatment  program  for  veterans  in 
this  area.  With  Improved  facilities  and  more 
effective  utilization  of  available  staff  we  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  treat  more  veterans  with 
approximately  the  same  number  of  beds. 

Your  Interest  in  this  matter  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

W.  J.  Driver, 
Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  desire  to  com- 
mend the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
its  action  in  programing  the  construction 
of  modernized  hospital  and  medical  care 
facilities  at  the  existing  Installation  in 
Lexington;  all  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  higher  level  of  patient  care  and 
to  better  utilize  Its  own  staff  as  well  as 
consulting  services  from  the  nesu-by 
medical  center  at  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


THE  NATIONAL  MILK  SANITATION 
BILL 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KIastenmeier]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  establish 
a  national  milk  sanitation  code.  It  is 
similar  to  a  measure  I  first  introduced 
in  January  1961,  and  to  H.R.  3978,  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Stalbaum]. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  insure 
the  free  and  unobstructed  movement  in 
interstate  commerce  of  milk  and  milk 
products  that  meet  the  high  sanitary  re- 
quirements recommended  by  the  UJS. 
Public  Health  Service. 

There  is  substantial  reason  to  believe 
that  both  farmers  and  consumers  are 
penalized  by  the  multiplicity  of  local 
sanitation  regulations  and  inspection  re- 
quirements which  are  now  enforced 
throughout  the  country.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  establish  a  uniform 
sanitary  standard  for  milk  under  which 
milk  would  be  shipped  freely  anywhere 
that  it  can  find  an  economic  market, 
subject  to  provisions  of  purely  economic 
programs  under  the  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937. 

Producers,  handlers,  and  consumers 
would  benefit  substantially  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  many  of  the  present  needless  , 
costs  of  complying  with  overlapping  and  > 
duplicating  inspections  and  the  differing 
standards  of  various  States  and  locali- 
ties. [ 

ALABAMA:  FIRST  IN  THE  ROLLCALL 
OF  STATES  NOW  FIRST  IN  THE 
EYES  OF  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  this  country  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  Civil  War  which  finally  was  con- 
cluded with  the  premise  that  the  rights 
of  its  citizens  came  before  the  rights  of 
individual  States. 

One  of  the  basic  concepts  of  American 
democracy,  as  expounded  in  the  Con- 
stitution, is  the  right  given  to  its  citizens 
to  vote.  Yet  many  of  our  people  having 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  citizens 
of  this  country  are  not  permitted  to  vote 
and  participate  In  the  affairs  of  our 
Government. 

Every  possible  barrier  is  placed  in  their 
way  to  prevent  them  from  registering 
and  voting  and  expressing  themselves  &s 
free  men  and  women.  The  most  flagrant 
example  of  this  denial  to  register  and 
vote  becsume  evident  In  the  events  that 
happened  In  Selma,  Ala.,  on  March  7. 
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On  that  day.  groups  of  people  gathered 
together  in  a  peaceful  demonstration  to 
obtain  the  rights  to  which  they  are  so 
rightfully  entitled,  the  right  to  register 
and  vote.  Certainly  this  was  not  an 
unreasonable  request — one  that  did  not 
warrant  the  extreme  action  taken  by  the 
authorities  of  Alabama. 

These  were  American  citizens,  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  just  demands.  However, 
they  were  set  upon  by  the  State  police 
and  halted  in  their  march  for  equal 
treatment  under  the  laws  of  this  country. 
The  scandal  of  that  "black  Sunday"  will 
always  remain  on  the  pages  of  American 
history  and  indicate  to  the  world  that, 
although  we  fight  for  justice  for  other 
nations  around  the  world,  there  are  of- 
ficials that  would  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  deny  it  to  loyal  Amer- 
icans. 

If  terror  is  to  be  the  theme  in  prevent- 
ing peaceful  marching  for  a  right  that  is 
already  inherent  to  an  individual,  then 
it  is  time  that  this  Congress  pass  such 
legislation  to  protect  these  individuals 
in  the  exercise  of  these  rights  and  to  see 
that  terror  is  not  substituted  for  law. 

Before  a  joint  session  of  this  Congress, 
President  Johnson  made  it  emphatic 
and  without  doubt  that  these  incidents 
should  not  occur  again.  The  President 
made  it  suflBciently  clear  that  we  should 
pass  a  new  law  which  would  guarantee 
the  right  of  every  American  to  vote  and 
to  live  in  peace  and  dignity  with  his 
neighbor. 

In  proposing  his  legislation  guarantee- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  every  American 
citizen  the  President  stated: 

On  this  Issue  there  must  be  no  delay,  no 
hesitation,  no  compromise  with  our  purpose. 

As  civilized  people  of  this  world,  we 
can  take  no  pride  in  the  incidents  that 
happened  in  Selma,  Ala.  The  kill- 
ing of  a  man  who  preached  the  word  of 
God,  and  who  took  part  in  the  march  to 
obtain  his  rightful  inheritance  under 
our  Constitution  should  spur  us  to 
greater  efforts  to  guarantee  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Last  Thursday  evening,  over  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  ABC  network.  Bob  Consl- 
dine  made  an  inspiring  talk  on  the 
events  with  respect  to  our  racial  prob- 
lems. I  believe  that  Mr.  Considine's 
remarks  hit  at  the  heart  of  the  problem 
and  I  would  like  to  have  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  acquainted  with  them. 
Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  these  remarks 
for  insertion  into  the  Record: 

On  the  Line  with  Bob  Considine 

I  used  to  fret  about  what  o\ir  enemies 
overseas  said  about  our  racial  problems. 
Now  I  worry  about  what  our  friends  over 
there  are  thinking  and  saying  about  ua. 
How  can  we  be  the  beacon  of  hope  In  a 
troubled  world  If  here  at  home  a  citizen  Is 
clubbed  and  tear  gassed  while  peacefully 
seeking  his  right  to  vote?  How  a  gang  of 
young  toughs  beat  a  minister  to  the  point 
of  death  without  anyone  Intervening  in  be- 
half of  the  man  of  God? 

If  it  were  something  outrageovis  these 
Negro  protesters  were  demanding;  some- 
tliing  that  deprived  the  white,  brown,  yellow, 
and  red  citizens  of  America  of  a  vestige  of 
their  own  rights,  there  wo\ild  be  reason  (of 
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a  sort)  behind  the  eflforts  of  police  to  dis- 
perse them.  But  what  is  being  demanded 
is  something  that  the  Negroes  should  have — 
indeed,  must  have — by  law.  It  is  against 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  prob- 
ably the  most  glorious  document  ever 
penned,  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  inalien- 
able rights. 

We  are  spending  many  millions  of  dollars, 
my  friends,  each  day  protecting  people  in 
widely  scattered  parts  of  the  world :  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Congo,  along  the  NATO  defense 
line  that  reaches  from  Norway  to  Turkey. 
In  another  sense,  by  means  of  food  ship- 
ments, we  are  protecting  the  lives  of  millions 
of  remote  strangers  in  India,  Pakistan,  Po- 
land, Yugoslavia,  and  through  a  major  por- 
tion of  Central  and  South  America. 

But  we  cannot  lift  a  finger  to  stop  the 
brutal  charge  of  police,  members  of  the 
posse,  and  casual  violators  of  the  most  basic 
law  of  the  land:  the  law  efifecting  equality. 

If  there  is  a  silver  lining  in  this  troubled 
period  of  transition  it  is  the  searchlight, 
the  American  press.  TV  and  radio  tias 
played  on  all  the  ugliness.  The  people  can 
never  say — as  did  the  people  of  Germany 
in  later  years — that  they  had  no  Idea  how 
badly  a  minority  had  been  treated. 

^e  position  of  President  Johnson  and 
other  leaders  in  the  latest  racial  crisis  has 
been  a  difficult  one.  In  the  opinion  of  civil 
rights  leaders,  the  President  has  moved  too 
cautiously.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who 
resent  or  fear  change  in  their  communities, 
he  has  moved  too  swiftly,  shown  undue  con- 
cern. As  ever,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  finds  himself  cast  in  the  role  of  Sol- 
omon of  old.  The  events  at  Selma,  Ala., 
were  one  more  load  L.B.J,  had  to  shoulder, 
added  to  whether  to  do  this  or  that  in  Viet- 
nam, this  or  that  with  the  economy,  this  or 
that  with  respect  to  Nasser  and  so  many 
more  thlses  or  thats.  There  must  be  times 
when  he  feels  underpaid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tuesday  evening, 
March  16.  my  office  received  a  call  from  a 
constituent,  who  is  a  student  here  in 
Washington,  and  who  took  part  in  the 
student  demonstrations  in  Montgomery 
Ala. 

In  his  conversation  with  one  of  the 
members  of  my  staff  he  made  certain 
statements  about  the  violent  situation  in 
Montgomery  which  prevailed  on  that 
day. 

Although  I  cannot  present  to  this 
House  a  complete  verbatim  report  of  the 
telephone  call,  I  would  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  insert  into  the  Record 
some  of  the  quotes  that  were  made  to 
my  staff  member  and  which  were  given 
to  me  the  next  day. 

The  report  of  the  conversation  and  the 
quotations  follow: 

He  wanted  Congressman  Helstoski,  "my 
Representative  In  Congress"  to  know  about 
the  conditions  in  Montgomery  and  the  bru- 
tality. He  said  "I  really  think  we  need  some 
Federal  protection  down  here — three  times 
innocent  people  have  been  brutally  beaten 
right  In  front  of  me." 

"Young  boys  and  girls  were  also  set  upon  In 
the  rear  by  an  ambulance.  The  ambulance 
turned  on  its  siren  and  charged  into  them. 
Eight  or  nine  horsemen  using  billy  clubs 
charged  Into  them.  Most  of  the  college  stu- 
dents had  left,  this  was  mostly  young  girls 
and  boys  from  the  area. 

"We  tried  to  peacefully  walk  down  to  the 
Capitol,  and  they  were  beating  us  on  top  of 
the  head. 

"We  were  forced  and  herded  back  to  our 
headquarters  in  Montgomery. 

"At  3  p.m.  our  time  we  were  outside  the 
church  singing  and  we  were  trying  to  get 


statements  of  the  people  who  saw  the  brutal- 
Ities,  and  the  policemen  started  shooting  in 
the  air — one  guy  started  a  heavy  police 
motorcycle  Into  the  crowd,  if  the  crowd  had 
not  dispersed  he  would  have  killed  them. 

"After  this,  the  crowd  was  angry  and  a 
flock  of  10  motorcycles  came  charging  in~. 
30  policemen.  John  Forman,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  calmed  down  the  situ- 
ation. 

"Now  we  are  awaiting  the  President's 
speech  tonight,  but  we  need  Federal  protec- 
tion here  and  I  want  Congressman  Helstoski 
to  know  about  It — and  I  want  him  to  make  a 
speech  on  It  or  something. 

"When  I  return  to  Washington,  I  will  stop 
In  to  see  the  Congressman  to  discuss  this." 

March  16, 1965,  6  p.m. 

It  is  time  that  these  enforcers  of  the 
law  were  curtailed  in  their  activities,  for 
they  have  taken  upon  themselves  such 
authority  that  even  the  mayor  could  not 
escape  being  pushed  about.  Newspaper 
accounts  indicate  that  in  one  of  the  dem- 
onstrations, the  mayor  had  a  billy  club 
shoved  into  his  ribs  several  times  and 
was  told  to  get  out  of  the  area.  Even 
after  he  had  produced  identification,  he 
still  was  being  shoved  around  until  res- 
cued by  a  lieutenant  of  the  police  force 
who  apologized  to  the  mayor  for  the  ac- 
tions of  his  troops. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  heed  the 
call  of  our  President  and  take  expedient 
action  on  his  proposal  to  guarantee  equal 
voting  rights  to  all  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. Such  legislation,  if  enacted  and 
properly  enforced,  would  be  a  long  step 
in  establishing  harmony  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  racial  relations. 
We  would  not  have  to  face  the  accusing 
fingers  of  the  world  and  try  to  defend  our 
actions  before  the  bar  of  world  justice. 


SHOULD  VA  FACILITIES  BE 
CURTAILED? 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement in  January  of  plans  for  the 
closing  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
of  11  hospitals,  17  regional  offices,  and  4 
domiciliaries  has  caused  great  concern 
among  veterans  and  their  families  and 
also  among  all  of  us  who  are  pledged  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment, hospitalization,  and  care  of  those 
veterans  who  need  and  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  which  have  been  made  available 
to  them  by  a  grateful  Government. 

I  have  given  considerable  and  serious 
thought  to  this  retrenchment  program 
and  I  have  discussed  it  at  length  with 
good  friends  who  are  representatives  of 
Connecticut  veterans'  organizations,  with 
individual  veterans,  and  with  members 
of  their  families.  Although  none  of  the 
32  installations  listed  for  closing  is  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  Connecticut  will  be  affected  by 
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the  elimination  of  the  lifearly  3,000 
hospital  beds  now  provided  in  the  11 
VA  hospitals  scheduled  for  closing. 

For  my  own  part  I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  announcement  in  January 
and  I  was  disturbed  despite  the  fact  that 
the  two  well-administered  VA  hospitals 
in  Connecticut,  and  I  refer  to  the  West 
Haven  and  Newington  hospitals,  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  in  the  past.  I  am  led 
to  wonder,  however,  what  will  happen  to 
the  caseloads  of  the  two  Connecticut 
hospitals  when  they  endeavor  to  meet 
the  demand  which  will  become  theirs  in 
the  absorption  of  the  caseloads  of  the 
hospitals  to  be  eliminated .  This  is  some- 
thing which  I  have  pondered  in  my  dis- 
cussions with  veterans'  groups  and  it  was 
with  this  in  mind  that  I  voted  to  post- 
pone action  on  the  proposal  to  terminate 
facilities  listed  until  a  thorough  study 
could  be  completed  in  the  hearings  which 
currently  are  being  conducted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  have  for  several  years  endeavored 
to  increase  and  expand  the  facilities  of 
the  Connecticut  VA  hospitals,  partic- 
ularly with  reference  to  conveniences  for 
psychoneurotic  patients.  I  believe  that 
we  have  established  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite and  urgent  need  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  such  facilities  in  Connecticut 
and  I  fail  to  see  how  in  the  face  of  such 
conditions  the  Connecticut  hospitals 
would  be  in  a  p>osition  to  absorb  the  ab- 
normal caseload  which  will  result  from 
the  proposed  action. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  become 
provincial  or  parochial  in  our  individual 
approach  to  problems  of  this  nature,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  while  the  proposed 
hospital  closings  affect  only  10  States  by 
virtue  of  the  locations  of  the  hospitals 
identified  for  closing,  the  completion  of 
this  action  would  automatically  and  im- 
mediately affect  the  welfare  of  veterans 
in  many  other  States. 

I  am  aware  of  the  need  for  economy 
in  government  and  I  believe  that  I  have 
demonstrated  my  support  for  efforts  in 
this  direction,  but  before  we  deprive  de- 
serving veterans  of  adequate  facilities, 
we  must  have  positive  proof  that  the  pro- 
posed program  will  provide  safeguards 
which  have  not  been  spelled  out  in  the 
initial  presentations  by  the  VA. 

I  am  confident  that  the  appropriate 
answer  to  this  problem  will  come  to  us 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  when  they  have  concluded  their 
hearings.  I  am  confident,  too,  that  the 
committee  will  give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  the  protests  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  veterans  organizations  and 
will  not  disregard  the  legitimate  clainis 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  program  of  econ- 
omy. I  have  received  letters  of  protest 
from  many  individuals  and  from  repre- 
sentatives of  veterans  organizations  in- 
cluding the  Franco-American  War  Vet- 
erans, Inc.,  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  World  War  I,  Marine  Corps  League. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  others,  and  I  want  to 
bring  their  message  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
some  of  these  letters  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  full  expression  and  exposure  to 


the  views  expressed  by  Cormecticut  vet- 
erans and  their  representatives: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Janiuiry  26,  1965. 

Dear  Colleague:  As  you  know,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  ordered  the  closing 
of  11  hospitals,  4  domiciliaries,  and  17  re- 
gional offices. 

The  committee  will  open  hearings  on  this 
general  subject  as  soon  as  possible. 

Following  the  established  practice  of  this 
committee,  all  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
Interested  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
testify  and  present  their  views.  Individuals 
whose  districts  are  concerned  will  be  given 
priority  In  scheduling  of  congressional 
testimony. 

Representatives  of  the  major  veteran  or- 
ganizations win  be  Invited  to  testify  and 
express  their  points  of  view,  and  following  the 
testimony  of  the  service  organizations  we  will 
hear  representatives  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

If  you  desire  to  testify  during  these  hear- 
ings, please  address  a  letter  to  me  at  356 
Cannon  House  Office  Building  so  that  appro- 
priate arrangements  can  be  made  for  yovu* 
appearance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman. 

Franco -American  War  Veterans, 
Inc.,  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  February  4, 1965. 
Re  closing  of  VA  hospitals. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Franco -American  War 
Veterans,  Inc.,  our  veterans  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  strongly  opposing  the 
economy  action  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  its  curtailment  of  hospitals,  domi- 
ciliaries, and  regional  offices  as  announced  on 
January  13. 

Omi  veterans  expressed  serious  concern  and 
were  deeply  shocked  at  such  unwarranted  ac- 
tion Involving  OMI  needy  veterans  and  their 
famines.  Many  of  our  veterans  are  now  ap- 
proaching those  years  when  such  help  for 
them  and  their  families  could  be  very  neces- 
sary to  their  security,  in  the  critical  years 
of  old  age. 

We  In  Connecticut  appreciate  the  fact  that 
none  of  our  facilities  have  been  affected  by 
this  recent  unwholesome  attitude  of  our 
leaders,  but  we  urge  our  representatives  to 
be  constantly  alert  for  any  signs  of  curtail- 
ment of  our  veterans'  facilities. 

Certainly  this  is  a  poor  way  to  create  a 
Great  Society;  namely,  the  taking  away  from 
oiur  veterans  in  order  to  give  away  to  those 
who  already  have  much. 

We  urge  you  as  oxir  representatives  to  con- 
front these  policies  with  yoiir  wholehearted 
support.  Let's  not  abandon  our  veterans  to 
future  years  of  misery  and  hardships. 

We  strongly  believe  that  it  is  your  duty 
as  our  representatives  to  protect  the  rights  of 
our  veterans.  This  curtailment  of  veterans' 
hospitals  Is  totally  uncalled  for,  and  will 
always  be  opposed  by  us  In  the  future.  It 
Is  now  time  to  act  for  those  who  need  our 
country,  and  who  have  already  served  oxir 
country  well. 

Leonard  J.  LeBlanc, 

Commander. 


The  American  Legion, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jamuiry  25, 196$^.^- 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  is  deeply  disturbed  over  the 
announced  intention  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  close  11  hospitals,  4  domicUiar- 


ies.  and  16  regional  offices.  WhUe  23  States 
are  affected  by  this  order,  we  are  convinced 
that  additional   closings   are   contemplated. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  these 
closings  are  indefensible  other  than  to  those 
who  place  dollar  savings  above  compas- 
sionate considerations.  The  resulting  de- 
crease In  services  to  sick  and  needy  veterans 
far  outweighs  the  purported  savings. 

The   American   Legion   respectfully   urges 
that  you  use  every  influence  at  your  com- 
mand to  cause  the  VA  to  rescind  the  deci- 
sion to  close  these  needed  facilities. 
Sincerely. 

C.  C.  HORTON. 

Chairman. 

Veterans  op  World  War  I 

OF  the  U.S.A..  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  January  16, 1965. 
Dear  Congressman  :  The  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  drastic  curtailment  program  an- 
nounced by  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
January  13.  It  appears  certain  to  us  that 
In  the  face  of  the  ever-growing  need  for 
medical  care  and  hospitalization  for  many  of 
the  Nation's  veterans,  that  elimination  of 
11  marginal  hospitals  will  create  a  consider- 
able amount  of  distress  and  inconvenience, 
particularly  to  those  veterans  who  will  have 
to  travel  longer  distances  to  receive  service  • 
and  treatment  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

We  have  been  given  to  \mderstand  that 
out  of  the  total  of  2,909  beds  affected,  that 
2,183  of  these  are  now  occupied.  The  deci- 
sion to  transfer  these  beds  to  various  other 
hospitals  at  great  distances  from  their  homes 
will  cause  a  tremendous  hardship,  not  only 
to  the  veteran,  but  to  his  family  as  well  when 
they  would  like  to  visit  him  at  the  hospital. 
We  have  partlcvilar  concern  for  those  vet- 
erans now  in  domiciliary  homes  who  are,  even 
at  this  early  date,  being  transferred  with  no 
information  as  to  when,  how.  and  where 
they  are  going.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
action  Is  being  taken  at  the  moment  to  trans- 
fer veterans  from  the  domiciliary  home  at 
Thomasville.  Ga. 

The  plight  of  these  domiciliary  members  Is 
particularly  pathetic.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  1961  placed  these  members  at 
68  years  of  age,  suffering  mainly  from  heart 
conditions.  Few  of  them  have  families  and 
only  an  Income  of  $66  from  VA  pensions.  We 
wonder  what  will  become  of  these  men  with 
the  VA's  closing  of  these  Installations  which 
we  feel  Is  inconsistent  with  the  stated  ob- 
jectives of  this  administration.  We  feel  that 
this  action  does  not  reflect  the  will  of  our 
people  nor  the  attitude  of  Congress.  We 
certainly  urge  reconsideration. 

We  are  convinced.  Mr.  Congressman,  that 
such  haste  is  uncalled  for.  and  we  respect- 
fully ask  that  you  take  steps  to  delay  any 
further  action  in  this  connection  until  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
practicability  and  the  Inconvenience  which 
may  be  caused  to  hundreds  of  veterans  in 
this  matter. 

We  are  concerned,  as  you  are.  with  govern- 
mental economy,  but  we  feel  that  humane 
treatment  and  high  consideration  of  sick 
and  disabled  veterans  should  be  weighed 
against  the  comparatively  small  savings  in- 
volved. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  some  of  the 
larger  VA  hospitals  have  long  waiting  lists, 
and  we  fail  to  understand  how  the  Veterans' 
Administration  can.  at  this  time,  transfer 
over  2.100  bed  patients  without  denying  to 
some  veterans  the  right  for  treatment  and 
service  in  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.  Ertckson, 
National  Legislative  Director. 
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Maeine  Corps  Leagttx,  Inc., 
Department  or  Connecticxtt, 
Manchester,  Conn.,  February  20.  1965. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Monagan:  At  our  State  staff 
meeting  In  February,  the  Department  of 
Connecticut,  Marine  Corps  League,  voted 
unanimously  that  I  request  you  to  thorough- 
ly analyze  the  condition  and  help  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  several  Federal  facilities, 
which  are  causing  extreme  hardships  in 
many  cases  and  affecting  the  livelihood  of 
our  veterans.  Your  interest  in  helping  to 
prevent  this  condition  will  be  very  valuable 
to  the  veterans  welfare.  The  Marine  Corps 
League  is  somewhat  reluctant  to  believe 
the  Budget  Bureau  is  accepting  this  anti- 
veteran  attitude,  by  closing  of  many  of  these 
Federal  facilities. 

The  State  staff  requests  you  to  personally 
contact  Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  ask  him  to  look  thoroughly  into 
the  veterans  potential  in  this  matter,  and 
bear  in  mind  as  to  Just  what  extent  it  wUl 
be  affecting  them. 

Your  Connecticut  record  with  veterans  has 
been  very  favorable,  and  we  will  appreciate 
your  sincere  Interest  in  this  matter,  and 
hope  you  will  come  forward  with  steps  in 
opposition  to  the  closing  of  some  of  these 
facilities.  Will  you  please  advise  us  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  restoring  any  of 
these  facilities  in  this  area.  Mr.  Monagan, 
your  help  and  prestige  Is  most  urgently 
needed,  and  I  feel  certain  you  will  not  let 
the  veterans  down. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harold  A.  Osgood, 

Commandant. 


Waterbttry,  Conn., 

February  8,  1965. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Waterbixry  chapter  No.  9  wishes  to  have 
you  vote  In  favor  of  Senate  amendment  No. 
4  to  House  Joint  Resolution  234  which  will 
prevent  the  Veterans'  Administration  from 
closing  32  facilities. 

Wm.  J.  Powers, 
Adjutant,  Waterbury  Chapter  No.  9  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 


Veterans    op    Foreign    Wars    of 
THE  Untted  States,  Department 

OF   CONNECnCTJT, 

February  8,  1965. 
Congressman  John  Monagan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  I  am  sure  that  you  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  people  like  myself 
with  reference  to  the  closing  of  the  32  hos- 
pitals, domicillaries,  and  regional  ofSces  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Having  served  as  State  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I  feel  that  I  am 
a  little  closer  to  the  needs  of  veterans. 
Therefore  I  hope  that  you  will  take  an  active 
stand  to  either  halt  or  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  and  hope  to  see 
you  on  otir  visit  in  March. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  A.  Sttjrges,  Jr. 

The  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Connecticut, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Febru4iry  9,  1965. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  I  strongly 
protest  and  solicit  your  active  assistance  in 


counteracting  the  Veterans'  Administration 
decision  of  closing  11  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  4  domicillaries,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  16  centers  with  other  VA  units. 
The  closing  of  these  facilities  will  decrease 
the  Veterans'  Administration  ability  to  ren- 
der service  to  veterans  and  their  survivors. 
I  urge  your  assistance  in  helping  to  pre- 
serve  these  VA   facilities  which  have  been 
proposed  to  be  terminated. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Gordon  B.  French, 
Department  Service  Officer. 

Danbury,  Conn., 
February  15,  1965. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  veterans  know  that  we 
can  trust  the  Honorable  Olin  "Tiger"  Teagtte 
to  protect  our  interests  to  the  best  of  his 
very  considerable  ability.  He  should,  how- 
ever, have  our  support  at  all  times  and  I 
ask  you  to  consider  carefully  the  effect  on 
veterans,  in  your  ovim  district  as  well  as  na- 
tionally, if  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
successful  in  closing  several  VA  hospitals  for 
budgetary  reasons. 

It  seems  there  is  something  in  the  Great 
Society  for  everyone  except  veterans,  who 
have  received  a  decreasing  share  of  the 
budget  in  recent  years  and  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  economy  drives  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  through  the  auto- 
cratic Interpretation  and  administration  of 
public  laws  so  that,  in  practice,  they  bear 
little  resemblance  to  congressional  intent. 

In  the  present  instance  there  would  ap- 
pear, on  the  surface,  to  be  no  cause  for  alarm 
here  in  Connecticut.  Closer  examination 
reveals,  however,  that  closing  of  the  fine 
Castle  Point,  N.Y.,  veterans  hospital  must 
result  in  Increased  demands  upon  the  hos- 
pital at  West  Haven  which  is  already  unable 
to  handle  patient  requests  for  admission. 
This  is  truly  a  national  problem  as  it  affects 
those  who  gave  so  much  in  time  of  national 
peril. 

The  President's  insistence  on  these  clos- 
ings, with  no  specific  alternative  proposal 
for  caring  for  these  veterans,  and  for  purely 
budgetary  reasons,  is  diflacult  to  comprehend 
and  inconsistent  with  his  Great  Society 
program. 

Our  debt  to  these  men  transcends  political 
districts,  party  politics,  and  smokescreen 
economy.  I  urge  you,  sir,  to  resist  this  VA 
move  so  that  we  may,  in  truth,  have  a  gov- 
ernment by,  for,  and  of  the  people  rather 
than  by,  for,  and  of  the  President  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Rot  A.  Carlson. 


Danburt,  Conn., 
February  15,  1965. 
Congressman  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir: 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  recently  announced  a  closing  of  16 
regional  oflaces,  11  hospitals,  and  4  domi- 
cillaries; and 

Whereas  the  VFW  recognizes  the  occasional 
need  and  Justification  for  limited  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  VA,  on  a  gradual 
basis,  the  number  of  facilities  selected  for 
almost  immediate  closing  is  staggering  and 
unjustified;  and 

Whereas  the  number  of  operating  beds  and 
actual  patients  of  numbers  at  some  of  the 
hospitals  and  domiciliaries  which  are  sched- 
uled to  close  Indicates  a  substantial  need  for 
continued  operation  of  such  facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  these  facilities  will 
eliminate  convenient  availability  of  VA  care 


for  eligible  veterans  in  the  affected  areas  «. 
quiring  that  those  eligible  for  care  do  ex- 
tensive traveling  making  care  impossible  in 
emergency  cases  and  making  it  difficult  even 
impossible,  for  family  members  to  visit  vet- 
erans in  distant  treatment  facilities  contrary 
to  expressed  VA  policies;  and 

Whereas  the  promise  that  the  closed  hos- 
pital beds  will  be  reestablished  in  areas  of 
greater  need  may  be  implemented,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  this  cannot  be  done  by  July  \ 
1965,  and  for  some  time  thereafter;  conse- 
quently, there  will  be  an  estimated  loss  of 
approximately  1,000  operating  hospital  beds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966;  and 

Whereas  the  decision  to  close  the  separate 
domicillaries  not  affiliated  with  VA  hospital 
is  arbitrary,  and  apparently  based  on  nothing 
more  than  the  presumption  that  these  fa- 
cilities cannot  afford  proper  treatment  and 
care  for  the  domiciliary  members,  which  has 
been  disproved  by  history  of  these  fa- 
cilities in  the  VA  structure,  and  by  the  his- 
tory of  some  State  veterans  homes  who  do 
not  have  hospitals  as  defined  In  the  VA 
system;  furthermore  for  veterans  needing 
domiclllaxy  care  the  policy  inherent  In 
closing  3,200  domiciliary  beds  means  that 
this  type  of  care  will  be  gone  forever  since 
these  veterans  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile 
in  our  society,  it  means  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  get  in  line  with  all  other  citizens 
to  seek  assistance  and  relief  at  the  local 
level.  For  these  veterans  may  be  called  the 
"great  conception"  rather  than  the  Great 
Society;  and 

Whereas  closing  of  regional  offices  is  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  expansion  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  of  its  field  stations, 
because  that  agency  is  convinced  that  the 
best  way  to  serve  is  to  open,  not  close  Its 
facilities  for  the  public;  and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  VA  offices  is  con- 
trary to  the  announced  objectives  of  our 
national  administration,  and  it  is  diflScult 
to  understand  how  the  VA  can  be  a  part 
in  any  war  against  poverty  or  in  bringing 
about  the  Great  Society  when  it  closes  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  for  veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  projected  saving  of  $23,500 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1966  is  of  no  real  sig- 
nificance, in  view  of  the  greatly  reduced 
service,  reduction  and  care  facilities  and  in- 
creased distance  required  for  some  categories 
of  service,  including  personal  appearances 
before  rating  agencies  and  hospital  treat- 
ment domiciliary  care :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  Connect- 
icut VFW,  Post  308.  Newtown  Conn.,  at  the 
meeting  of  its  council  of  administration  held 
on  February  3,  1965,  That  it  strongly  pro- 
tests the  wholesale  closing  of  VA  facilities, 
and  that  a  thorough  review  of  this  decision 
be  made  with  a  view  toward  substantial  mod- 
Ificetion  to  minimize  the  adverse  effect  on 
the  health  and  welfare  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  who  have  served  their 
country  honorably  in  time  of  national  peril; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  by  the  VFW  Post  308,  Newtown 
Conn.,  and  the  Department  of  Connecticut, 
VFW,  That  we  oppose  the  manner  of  release 
of  the  information  concerning  the  proposed 
closing  and  that  in  the  future  appropriate 
VFW  national  officers  be  advised  of  proposed 
VA  changes  of  this  type  and  the  same  time 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  other  so- 
called  privileged  are  furnished  such  informa- 
tion; and  finally  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  letter  and 
resolution  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
congressional  delegation  of  Connecticut. 
Yours  in  comradeship, 
VFW  Post  308,  Newtown,  Conn., 
Robert  J.  Lockwood, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


March  18,  1965 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  vmanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHisLER.  for  Tuesday,  March  23, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  Tuesday,  March  23,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HuNGATE,  for  March  22  through 
March  26,  1965,  on  account  of  official 
business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Talcott),  for  60  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Mink,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pike  and  to  include  a  report  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  the  subject  of  "Vertical  and 
Short  Takeoff  and  Landing  Aircraft," 
notwithstanding  it  will  exceed  two  pages 
of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $425. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Talcott)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Morse. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


EXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

764.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  plan, 
establish,  organize,  and  operate  a  public  com- 
munity college  and  a  public  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes"  (H.  Doc.  No.  123) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

765.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  transmitting  its 
special  report  on  proposed  increases  in 
quotas  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(H.  Doc.  No.  122);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with,  illustrations. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  shipments  to  Yugoslavia 
insured  by  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  As- 
sociation and  the  Export-Import  Bank  under 
short-term  export  credit  insurance  program 
for  the  month  of  February  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

767.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excess  inventory  of  spare  lighted- 
type  buoy  bodies;  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Treasury 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


quest  of  Mr.  Race) 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Love. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 


and 


to  include  ex- 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
2  through  May  8,  1965,  as  "Professional  Pho- 
tography Week." 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
Bennett  Place  conunemoratlon. 


price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  189). 
Referred  to  the  Hoxise  Calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  22,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  6453.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  185) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  459.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
more  uniform  application  of  section  4369  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  which  pertains 
to  filing  of  information  relating  to  second- 
class  mail  publications;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  186).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  A  report  on  postal  serv- 
ice wage  pay  rates  (Rept.  No.  187).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  A  report  on  the  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  regarding  contractor  technical  services 
(Rept.  No.  188).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  280.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  5721,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  acreage-j>oundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  6453.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  ANDREWS : 
H.R.  6454.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on. 
amounts  paid  for  commixnication  services  or 
facilities;    to  the  Committee  on  ^Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HR.  6455.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  exclude 
from  consideration  as  income,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibUity  for  pension,  all 
amounts  paid  to  an  individual  under  public 
or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endowment, 
or  similar  type  plans  or  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6456.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  educational  opportunities  of  education- 
ally deprived  children,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  sources  for  States,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  educational  institutions  by  means 
of  tax  credits  and  payments  to  individuals 
who  must  meet  the  costs  of  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  6457.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  in  oceanography,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BERRY : 
HR.  6458.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  pol- 
■  ley  concerning  the  termination,  limitation,  or 
establlslunent  of  business-type  operations  of 
the  Government  which  may  be  conducted  In 
competition  with  private  enterprise,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  6459.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
araounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
HJl.  6460.  A    bill    to    enforce    the     15th 
amendment*^  jto    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
HJl.  6461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HH.  6462.  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  In 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  and 
in  other  laws  governing  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  6463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  s\ir- 
vivor  annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  in  service 
or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
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By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H.R.  6464.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.COHELAN: 

H.R.  6465.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 

H.R.  6466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  child's  benefits  be- 
yond age  18  while  in  school;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6467.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  minimiun 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  for  certain  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  age  72;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  6468.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
insurance  on  reduced-interest  loans  to  assist 
students  to  attend  postsecondary  btisiness, 
trade,  technical,  and  other  vocational 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H.R.6469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  additional 
Income  tax  exemptions  for  taxpayers, 
spouses,  and  dependents  who  are  students  at 
the  high  school  or  college  level;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6470.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  governments  for  public  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 

H.R.6471.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to 
the  discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  op- 
erations or  services  of  trains  and  ferries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6472.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  by  motor  vehicles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Oflftce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FARNSLEY  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  6473.  A   bill    to   establish   a   national 
flower  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  6474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  permit  rettirning  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  Import  free  of  duty  a  limited 
amount  of  articles  acquired  with  foreign  ciu'- 
rencies  sold  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  6475.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, during  periods  of  acute  unemploy- 
ment, to  provide  that  all  Individuals  other- 
wise eligible  may  retire  with  full  benefits 
thereunder  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  6476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing 
more  flexibility  in  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  State  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  services  and  facilities  provided  un- 
der such  programs,  partictUarly  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  groups  presenting 
special  vocational  rehabilitation  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  GREIGG: 

H.R.  6477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual who  pays  certain  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  his  higher  education  or  the 
higher  education  of  any  other  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  Income  tax  credit  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  specified  percentage 


of  such  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  M^ans. 

ByMr.  GURNEY: 

H.R.  6478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  piu'- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  6479.  A  bill  to  ctirb  the  monopolistic 
control  of  professional  boxing,  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office 
of  the  National  Boxing  Commissioner,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement 
without  reduction  in  annuity  of  employees 
with  20  years  of  service  involuntarily  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  by  reason  of  the  aboli- 
tion or  relocation  of  their  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

ByMr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  6481.  A  bill  to  establish  uniform  dates 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  com- 
mencing and  ending  of  daylight  saving  time 
in  those  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  where 
it  is  observed,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  designate  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  the  person  entitled  to  receive 
official  notice  of  the  filing  of  certain  applica- 
tions in  the  common  carrier  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  require  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  controlling  interest,  through  the  ownership 
of  securities  or  in  any  other  manner,  of  any 
person  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  nat- 
ural gas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  with  respect  to  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6485.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(b) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  upon  its  own 
motion  to  direct  the  interconnection  of  elec- 
tric facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign    Commerce. 

H.R.  6486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  abandonment  of  facili- 
ties and  service  without  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  6487.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  community  areas  established  for 
reclamation  purposes  on  withdrawn  or  ac- 
quired lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H  Jl.  6488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products  shipped 
in  interstate  conunerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 

H.R.  6489.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conimittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6490.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  and  interested  Federal 
agencies,  a  development  survey  of  the  recrea- 
tional resources  of  the  Golden  Circle  of  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Monuments  and  associated 


science,  recreation,  and  Indian  areas  in  the 
States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   and    Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6491.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  the  administration  of  Lake  Powell 
and  adjacent  lands  in  Arizona  and  Utah  as 
the  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  6492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote 
progress  and  scholarship  in  the  humanities 
and  the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  6493.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MULTER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  6495.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  preservation  of  the  real  property 
known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  in  Buf. 
falo,  N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  6496.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  luggage  and  handbags,  and  to  re- 
peal   the    tax    on    communications;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  P  ATM  AN: 
H.R.  6497.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  In- 
crease in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
quota  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  6498.  A     bill     to    enforce    the     15th 
amendment    to    the    Constitution     of    the 
United    States;    to    the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.    6499.  A    bill    to    enforce    the    15th 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States;    to   the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  6500.  A     bill     to     enforce     the     15th 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States;    to    the    Conimlttee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  6501.  A  bill  to  provide  a  rent  cer- 
tificate program  for  low-Income  housing  in 
private  accommodations,  to  establish  a  prior- 
ity for  low  and  middle  income  housing  in 
urban  renewal  projects,  to  provide  additional 
rehabilitation  and  relocation  assistance,  to 
create  a  new  veterans'  mortgage  insurance 
program,  to  continue  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  college,  and  elderly  housing 
programs,  to  provide  comprehensive  compen- 
sation for  condemnees,  to  insiu-e  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral housing  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrency. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  6502.  A    bill    to    enforce    the    15th 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  6503.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make 
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It  clear  that  premiums  paid:  on  disability  in- 
come insurance  policies  and  accident  insur- 
ance policies,  as  well  as  those  paid  on  hos- 
pital and  medical  policies,  are  deductible  as 
expenses  for  medical  care  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

Hit.  6504.  A  bill  to  permit  the  free  market- 
ing of  gold,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6505.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  Ameri- 
can gold  mining  industry;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  6506.  A  bill  to  provide  elective  cover- 
age under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system  for  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
its  instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  6507.  A  bill  to  make  section  1952  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  applicable  to 
travel  In  aid  of  arson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6508.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
training  State  and  local  lait  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  other  personnel,  and  in  improving 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  6509.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  rights 
of  all  persons  within  the  Jtirisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  protection  of  such 
persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6510.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6511.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  6512.  A  bin  to  provide  for  expanded 
research  in  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  establish  a  National  Oceanographic  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

KR.  6513.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the  columns  removed 
from  the  east  central  portico  of  the  Capitol 
in  an  architecturally  appropriate  manner  in 
the  National  Arboretum;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  6514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain studies  of  the  pollution  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  adjacent  waters,  and  to 
prohibit  the  operation  of  any  interceptor 
drain  so  as  to  pollute  such  waters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PRICE : 

H.R.  6515.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  act  of 
October  6,  1964,  establishing  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  oij  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 


By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  6516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  certain 
studies  of  the  pollution  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  adjacent  waters,  and  to  prohibit  the 
operation  of  any  interceptor  drain  so  as  to 
pollute  such  waters;  to  tlie  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6517.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  6518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  establish  p>olicies  with  respect 
to  productive  capital  investments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  6519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  the  Jeffer- 
son National  Expansion  Memorial  at  the 
site  of  old  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN : 

H.R.  6520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  the  Jeffer- 
son National  Expansion  Memorial  at  the 
site  of  old  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  6521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  the  Jeffer- 
son National  Expansion  Memorial  at  the 
site  of  old  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R.  6522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  the  Jeffer- 
son National  Expansion  Memorial  at  the 
site  of  old  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  for  other  pur- 
jXKes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  6523  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98),  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  the  Jeffer- 
son National  Expansion  Memorial  at  the 
site  of  old  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 

H.J.  Res.  390.  Joint    resolution    to    desig- 
nate Columbus  Day,  the  12th  day  of  October 
in  each  year,  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR : 

H.  Con.  Res.  356.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  357.  Concru-rent  resolution 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  ques- 
tion before  the  United  Nations  and  that  the 
United  Nations  conduct  free  elections  In 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  under  its 
supervision;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  358.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  efforts  of  ADPANS  toward  the 
building  of  a  national  living  memorial  to 
the  unknown  creators  of  the  American  Negro 
spiritual;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr;  FINDLEY: 

H.  Res.  281.  Resolution  authorizing  cards 
of  identification  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

121.  Also,  resolution  of  the  102d  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Maine  proposing  aboli- 
tion of  futures  trading  of  potatoes  on  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

122.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  directing  the 
appropriate  agencies  to  undertake  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  metallurgical 
research  operations  and  to  explore  mineral 
resources  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

120.  By  Mr.  HATHAWAY:  Resolution  of 
the  102d  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine 
requesting  Members  of  Congress  to  support 
the   agriculture   conservation   program   and 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  6524.  A    bill    for    the  relief    of    Alina 
Sachnowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  6525.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Eliopoulos;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6526.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  loannis 
Spsrridakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  6527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort, 
Cora  Lee  Fort  Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  6528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elsa 
de  Chellls  Palumbo;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Bun-Yan  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  6530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Canale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
Zimmerman  Hartstein;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  6532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Danlslo 
Cintioll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  6533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl 
Hal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJl.  6534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaime  E. 
and  Lydia  Lazaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  6535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hannah 
Victoria  Bennett;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
and  Mario  Borges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6537.  A   bill  for   the   relief   of  Helen 
Evanson  (also  known  as  Helen  Edwards);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  6538.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mark 
Pittman,  a  minor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

134.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  clerk, 
city  of  Cambridge  Mass.,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  resolution  with  reference  to  voting 
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rights  of  the  American  Negro  citizens  and 
events  taking  place  throughout  the  country 
relative  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

135.  Also,  petition  of  Ohio  Bell,  Chicago, 
111.,  petitioning  consideration  of  resolution 
with  reference  to  redress  of  grievance  relat- 
ing to  his  civil  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

■  • ^w^  ■■ 


SENATE 

Thursday,  March  18, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  with  the  dust  of 
earthly  toil  upon  our  face  and  hands, 
in  this  moment  of  communion  with  the 
unseen  reality  at  the  center  of  life's 
meaning  and  mystery,  we  would  come 
to  the  crystal  waters  of  Thy  restoring 
grace. 

As  those  set  aside  to  prescribe  for  the 
ills  of  an  ailing  social  order,  we  pray  that 
Thou  wilt  first  cleanse  our  own  souls 
from  mental  darkness  and  from  moral 
pollution.  Open  our  eyes  to  invisible 
allies,  invincible  forces,  which  will  at 
last  bend  and  break  the  spears  of  evil. 
Even  when  the  sadness  of  the  divided 
earth  creeps  into  our  own  eyes  and  we 
are  plagued  with  a  sense  of  inadequacy 
for  these  violent  times  which  try  and 
test  our  utmost,  stand  Thou  in  splendor 
before  us,  like  the  morning  which  slays 
the  shadows. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  life  is  the  light  of  men.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  17.  1965,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
2  through  May  8,  1965.  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week";  and 

S  J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
Bennett  Place  commemoration. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr. 
Hays.  Mr.  Adair,  Mr.  Mailliard,  and  Mr. 
Berry  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  1217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Paul  W.  Oberdorfer; 

H.R.  1224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Janis  and  certain  other  Indians; 

H.R.  1309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Berger; 

H.R.  1381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Raf  aello  Busoni; 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Construction  Co.; 

H.R.  1867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  Miles; 

H.R.  1870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
G.  Morhauser; 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maurlcla  Reyes; 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Chatelaln,  U.S.  Navy,  retired; 

H.R.  2881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
A.  Grabert; 

H.R.  3051.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vermont 
Maple  Orchards.  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vt.; 

H.R.  3074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxie 
L.  Stevens; 

H.R.  3096.  An  act  granting  Jurisdiction  to 
the  co\u-t  of  claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  States; 

HJl.  3111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
L.  Ashley; 

H.R.  3536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
R.  Lore; 

H.R.  3899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  R. 
Sheaffer  &  Sons; 

H.R.  4024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
H.  Nelson  III; 

H.R.  4025.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ter- 
ence J.  OTtonnell.  Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and 
Clifford  M.  Springberg; 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irving 
M.  Sobln  Chemical  Co..  Inc.; 

H.R.  4185.  An  act  to  fix  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Patent  OfHce.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  5505.  An  act  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  sub- 
sequent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Represent- 
atives, and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflSxed  his  signature  to  the 


following  enrolled  joint  resolutions,  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution   to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  Mav 
2  through  May  8,  1965,  as  "Professional  Pho 
tography  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  lor 
Bennett  Place  commemoration. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

H.R.  1217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cam 
Paul  W.  Oberdorfer;  ' 

H.R.  1224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prancla 
Janis  and  certain  other  Indians; 

H.R.  1309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
ward Berger; 

H.R.  1381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Rafaello  Busoni; 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Jef- 
ferson  Construction  Co.; 

H.R.  1867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  Miles; 

H.R.  1870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
G.  Morhauser; 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mauricia  Reyes; 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Chatelaln,  UB.  Navy,  retired; 

H.R.  2881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
A.  Grabert; 

H.R.  3051.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vermont 
Maple  Orchards,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vt.; 

H.R.  3074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxle 
L.  Stevens; 

H.R.  3096.  An  act  granting  Jurisdiction  to 
the  court  of  claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  States; 

H.R.  3111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor  L. 
Ashley; 

H.R.  3536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  R. 
Lore; 

H.R.  3899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  R. 
Sheaffer  &  Sons; 

H.R.  4024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis  H. 
Nelson  III; 

H.R.  4025.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terence 
J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and  Clifford 
M.  Springberg; 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irving  M. 
Sobln  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  4185.  An  act  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to 
the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5505.  An  act  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes. 


SUBCOMMITrEE  MEETINGS  DUR- 
ING SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
TODAY 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Morse,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  communication  from  the  Presl- 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  with  an  ac- 
companying paper,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PRESENTATION  OF  PETITIONS  AND 
MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
calls  for  petitions  and  memorials. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii?  Does 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  see  any  partic- 
ular reason  why  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
make  use  of  the  morning  hour  in  order 
to  make  insertions  in  the  Record  may 
not  do  so  and  then  have  a  quorum  call 
thereafter? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  I  believe  under  the  circum- 
stances the  rule  must  be  conformed  to  at 
this  point,  because  it  calls  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
so  forth.  But  I  am  advised  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian that  we  ought  not  to  depart 
from  the  rule  today  in  view  of  the  mo- 
tion which  will  be  made  later.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  quorum  call  first. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  petitions  or  memorials  to  be  pre- 
sented? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following    Senators    answered   to    their 

names: 

[No.  39  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hart  Morton 

Allott  Hartlie  Mundt 

Anderson  Hayden  Murphy 

Bartlett  Hickenlooper  Muskle 

Bass  Hill  Nelson 

Bayh  Holland  Neuberger 

Bible  Hruska  Pastore 

Inouye  Pearson 

Jackson  Pell 

Javits  Prouty 

Johnston  Proxmlre 

Jordan.  N.C.  Randolph 

Jordan,  Idaho  Rlblcofif 


from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  presen- 
tation of  petitions  and  memorials  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?    We  cannot  hear  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take  their 
seats,  and  the  attaches  will  be  in  order. 

The  presentation  of  petitions  and  me- 
morials is  in  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  memorial  from  the  Mon- 
tana Legislature,  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  memo- 
rial will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

(Mr.  METCALF'S  statement  appears 
elsewhere  in  the  Record.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Reports  of 
standing  and  select  committees  are  in 
order. 

The  introduction  of  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions is  in  order. 


Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

aark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Harris 


Kennedy,  Mass.  Robertson 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfleld 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 


Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


tlon  In  every  aspect  of  the  electoral  procees 
and  thereby  insure  the  right  of  all  to  vote. 

This  bill  Is  the  product  of  many  minds  and 
much  work  In  the  executive  branch  said  of 
both  parties  In  the  Congress.  It  has  been 
carefully  drafted  to  meet  Its  objective — the 
end  of  discrimination  In  voting  In  America. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  turn  Its  attention  ira,- 
medlately  to  this  legislation  and  to  enact  it 
promptly. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lonc],  the  Senator 


COMUNICATION  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT ON  VOTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
addressed  to  the  Vice  President  on  yes- 
terday concerning  the  voting  rights  bill 
be  read  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
The  WnrrE  House, 
Washington,  March  17,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  When  I  addressed  the 
Joint  session  of  Congress  on  Monday  night, 
I  said:  "Many  of  the  issues  of  civil  rights  are 
complex  and  difficult.  But  about  this  there 
can  be  no  argument.  Every  American  citi- 
zen must  have  an  equal  right  to  vote.  There 
is  no  reason  which  can  excuse  the  denial  of 
that  right.  There  is  no  duty  which  weighs 
more  heavily  on  us  than  the  duty  to  Insxure 
that  right." 

I  now  submit  to  you  the  legislation  I  dis- 
cussed on  Monday  night.  This  legislation 
will  help  rid  the  Nation  of  racial  discrimlna- 


ENFORCEMENT    OF    15TH    AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DIRKSEN ],  as  well  as  Senators 
Kuchel,  Aiken,  Allott,  Anderson, 
Bartlett,  Bass,  Bayh,  Bennett,  Boggs, 
Brewster,  Burdick,  Case,  Church,  Clark, 
Cooper,  Cotton,  Dodd,  Dominick,  Doug- 
las, FoNG,  Gruening,  Harris,  Hart. 
Hartke,  Inouye,  Jackson,  Javtts,  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Lausche,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Magnuson,  McCarthy,  McGee, 
McGovern,  McIntyre,  McNamara,  Met- 
calf, Mondale,  Monroney,  Montoya, 
Morse,  Morton,  Moss,  Mundt,  Murphy, 
Muskie,  Nelson,  Netjberger,  Pastore, 
Pearson,  Pell,  Prouty,  Proxmire,  Ran- 
dolph, RiBicoFF,  Saltonstall,  Scott. 
Symington,  Tydings,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Yarborough, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill,  and  ask  that  it 
be  r6£LCi  twice 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?   The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  bill  twice. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  to  en- 
force the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  move 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  too  late  with  his  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     No  action  has  been 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  ruled  and  the  bill  was  read  twice  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  bill  has  been 
read  only  once,  I  may  say  respectfully 
to  the  Presiding  Officer.  I  object  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  question 
is  whether  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  to 
be  correctly  applied  or  whether  the 
steamroller  starts.  I  await  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
respectfully  suggests  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  that  the  Chair 
wishes  to  apply  the  rules,  and  apply  them 
without  favor  and  properly.  As  the 
Chair  recalls,  the  request  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  was  that  the  bill  be 
read  twice,  and  the  request  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon,  but  I  am  sure  the  report  of  the 
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OflBcial  Reporter  will  not  show  any  agree- 
ment to  the  request,  and  I  ask  that  the 
Record  be  read  by  the  Reporter. 

Mr.  IVIANSFIELD.  I  join  in  that  re- 
quest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
directs  the  Official  Reporter  to  read  it 
back. 

The  Official  Reporter  (Francis  J.  Mc- 
Swiggan)   read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mansfield.  And  ask  that  it  be  read 
twice. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  bill  twice. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  move 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ruling 
of  the  Chair  is  that  the  request  was 
made  that  the  bill  be  read  twice. 

The  Chair  noted  that  there  was  no 
objection,  and  the  request  was  granted. 
The  clerk  read  the  bill  and  read  it  but 
once  when  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  rose  and  objected. 

However,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Chair, 
unless  the  Senate  feels  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  a  request  in  fact  and  i?l 
order,  as  it  were,  agreed  to:  namely,  that 
the  bill  was.  to  be  read  twice,  and  that  it 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  without 
objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  who  has  the 
floor,  yield  to  me  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
if  the  request  were  withdrawn  for  a 
second  reading,  it  would  mean  only  that 
the  bill  would  go  over  until  tomorrow, 
when  the  second  reading  would  be  auto- 
matic. The  Senate  would  be  delayed  an 
additional  day  in  order  to  obtain  a  sec- 
ond reading. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
correct.  If  the  request  were  with- 
drawn— keeping  in  mind  that  it  was 
agreed  to — the  bill  would  go  over  only 
for  another  day,  when  the  second  read- 
ing would  follow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
bill,  then,  on  second  reading,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Unless  there 
were  instruction  from  the  Senate  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then,  unless 
motion  is  made  that  the  bill  should  not 
be  referred,  the  bill  would  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee;  is  that 
correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  no  motion 
is  made,  pursuant  to  the  rules,  the  Chair 


exercises  his  authority  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  yield  further, 
I  believe  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that 
such  a  motion  will  be  made.  It  will  be 
referred  to  the  proper  committee,  and 
all  legislative  procedure  under  the  rules 
will  be  carefully  preserved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  bill  the  second  time. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  to  en- 
force the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  I  move  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  instructions  to  report  back 
not  later  than  April  9, 1965. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
is  debatable. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  motion  is  to  refer  the 
bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  bill 
to  be  reported  back  not  later  than  the 
9th  day  of  April. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  bill  which  flies  directly  in  the  face 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
What  is  being  proposed  is  an  unheard 
of  thing.  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  only  15  days  to  study 
a  bill  as  far  reaching  as  this.  Of  course, 
there  cannot  be  the  attention  paid  to  it 
which  it  should  have.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  hold  hearings  expeditiously  and  will 
go  into  all  phases  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear:  I  am  op- 
posed to  every  word  and  every  line  in 
the  bill.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  unheard 
of  thing.  I  believe  that  it  is  bad  pro- 
cedure to  refer  a  bill  of  this  character  to 
a  committee  with  instructions  to  report 
after  only  15  days. 

Consider  the  poll  tax  amendment.  We 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  prohibit  the  poll  tax  as  a  quali- 
fication for  voting  in  Federal  elections. 
Some  of  those  who  signed  the  bill  took 
the  position  that  it  would  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Now,  thar  are 
backing  up  and  attempting  to  do  by 
statute  what  they  said  would  require  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

This  bill  would  apply  to  only  five 
States.  It  is  sectional  legislation.  It  is 
regional  legislation.  I  tell  the  Senate 
now  that  when  it  considers  a  regional 
bill,  such  a  bill  is  suspect,  not  only  in 
this  instance,  but  also  in  every  other  in- 
stance. Certainly,  there  should  be  study 
and  deliberation.  If  the  committee  is 
dragging  its  feet,  all  the  Senate  has  to 
do  is  to  adopt  a  motion  to  discharge  the 
committee  and  bring  the  bill  back  to  the 
floor. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States — if  I  read  the  press  reports  cor- 


rectly—and all  his  staff  of  lawyers  have 
been  working  for  a  number  of  weeks  on 
the  bill.  The  majority  leader  and  his 
staff  have  been  working  for  a  number  of 
weeks  on  the  bill.  The  minority  leader 
and  his  staff  have  been  working  for  a 
number  of  weeks  on  the  bill. 

My  information  is  that  they  were  able 
to  come  together  only  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Then  the  bill  was  dropped  in  the 
hopper,  and  it  is  proposed  to  refer  it  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  only  15 
days'  time  to  consider  it. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Tydings  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  see  that 
that  is  an  orderly,  legislative  process.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  a  Senator  believes 
he  has  the  votes  to  pass  a  biU,  regardless 
of  its  merits,  the  roll  should  be  called. 

This  bill  would  lodge  vast  discretionary 
power  in  the  Attorney  General  without 
any  guidelines.  I  believe  there  is  a  very 
grave  question  involved. 

Are  we  delegating  legislative  respon- 
sibility? Are  we  delegating  legislative 
power  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibits? 

Should  not  the  Judiciary  Committee 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  that 
phase? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  Federal  elections.  That  is  as  far 
as  it  goes. 

There  is  one  basic  fact:  The  Federal 
Government  cannot  go  into  voter  qualifi- 
cations  in  the  States.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  room  for  argument  on 
that  point.  That  is  basic  to  our  system 
of  government.  This  bill  would  do  vio- 
lence to  that  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Is  the  Senate  willing  to  undertake  a 
study  which  would  show  whether  it 
should  proceed  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  by  statute? 

Is  that  not  the  legal  way  to  do  it?  Is 
that  not  the  proper  way  to  consider  leg- 
islation? 

The  asserted  basis  of  the  bill  is  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  15th  amendment  does  not  provide 
that  the  Congress  may  assert  a  single 
standard  for  voter  qualiflcations  for 
alleged  discrimination  on  account  of 
race. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
section  2  of  the  Constitution,  which 
clearly  lodges  the  authority  within  the 
States  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  15  days  is  wholly  inade- 
quate. The  Judiciary  Committee  will 
expeditiously  proceed  to  consider  the  bill. 
I  remember  that  in  1960,  the  committee 
made  a  number  of  amendments  to  one 
bill,  which  greatly  improved  it,  and  re- 
ported it  back  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  are  gaining  any- 
thing, but  we  are  certainly  destroying 
the  legislative  process  by  this  procedure. 

I  tell  Senators  now  that  there  will  not 
be  adequate  or  full  consideration  of  the 
bill  in  15  days. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  in 
advocating,  a  few  years  ago,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
eliminate  poll  taxes,  admitted  that 
under  section  2,  article  I,  of  the  Consti- 
tution the  only  restriction  upon  the  right 
of  a  sovereign  State  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  voters  was  that  the  States 
shall  not  impose  upon  those  who  vote  for 
Federal  officials  greater  restrictions  than 
are  proposed  for  those  who  vote  for  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislatures. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  we 
have  before  us  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1959,  in  the 
North  Carolina  case  of  Lassiter  against 
Northampton  Board  of  Elections,  which 
held  that  a  literacy  test  in  North  Caro- 
lina, which  is  in  almost  the  exact 
language  used  in  the  bill,  was  constitu- 
tional; yet  the  bill  provides  that  it  will 
be  illegal. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  to  another  illegality, 
another  unconstitutional  provision  in 
the  bill,  which  we  need  time  to  consider 
and  discuss. 

Students  of  constitutional  law  know 
that  the  Supreme  Court  and  State  courts 
have  held  that  Congress  shall  have  no 
power  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  vote  in  local  elections,  provided  they 
are  not  discriminated  against  because  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  serv- 
itude. 

Virginia  has  a  law  which  requires  a 
voter  to  pay  his  poll  tax  of  $1.50 — all  of 
which  goes  to  support  the  schools  of  the 
State — 6  months  before  the  election. 

Is  is  not  true  that  the  bOl  provides  that 
in  Virginia  a  person  who  paid  his  poll  tax 
to  a  Federal  examiner  45  days  before 
election  would  qualify  to  vote;  and  that 
in  that  way  the  bill  would  nullify  our 
local  lav.'s  on  the  subject?  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  States  them- 
selves determine  the  qualifications  of 
their  electors. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  bill  violates 
that  fundamental  principle,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  an  article  entitled  "Hysteria 
Seen  in  Voting  Rights  Bill,"  written  by 
David  Lawrence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hysteria  Seen  in  Votijkj  Rights  Bill 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Emotional  hysteria — the  tmthlnklng  mood 
that  has  destroyed  many  a  Dree  governmental 
system  in  the  history  of  th^  world — Is  about 
to  sweep  aside  some  of  th*  vital  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  tUa  United  States. 
This  document  specifically  provides  that  the 
States  shall  determine  the  qualifications  of 
voters    and    that    the   Federal    Government 


cannot  exercise  any  powers  that  have  not 
been  delegated  to  It  by  the  Constitution. 
President  Johnson  and  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral have  presented  to  Congress  a  bill  whereby 
any  "test  or  device"  established  by  the  States 
to  qualify  voters  can  be  brushed  aside  and 
Federal  registrars — appointed  by  an  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government — 
would  then  register  any  voters  they  please. 
Actually  the  Constitution,  under  the  15th 
amendment,  gives  Congress  only  the  power 
to  pass  laws  forbidding  any  State  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color.  But  It  Is  one  thing  to  stipulate  a 
form  of  punishment  for  an  injustice  proved 
to  have  been  committed  by  a  State,  and  it 
Is  quite  another  to  deprive  the  States  of 
their  power  to  say  who  shall  or  shall  not 
vote  on  the  basis  of  any  qualification  they 
may  desire  to  set  up  so  long  as  It  doesn't 
discriminate  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  Interprets  the  Constitution,  declared 
unanimously  In  the  famous  Lassiter  case  In 
1959  that  the  States  may,  without  violating 
the  Constitution,  use  literacy  tests  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  eligibility  for  voting.  The  exact 
language  of  the  opinion  Is  as  follows: 

'•We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  Is  wide  scope 
for  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction.  Residence 
requirements,  age,  previous  criminal  record 
are  obvious  examples  indicating  factors 
which  a  State  may  take  Into  consideration 
in  determining  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
The  ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has 
some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote intelligent  use  of  the  ballot." 

The  same  opinion  quoted  from  a  previous 
ruling  of  the  High  Court,  In  what  is  known 
as  the  Guinn  case,  as  follows : 

"No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test,  considered 
alone,  since,  as  we  have  seen  its  establish- 
ment was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a 
lawful  power  vested  in  it  not  subject  to  ovir 
supervision,  and  indeed,  its  validity  Is  ad- 
mitted." 

There  Is  no  authority  given  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  to  interfere  in  the  way  local 
elections  are  held  or  the  manner  In  which 
voters  are  declared  eligible  so  long  as  States 
do  not  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  sex. 

Yet  the  bill  submitted  by  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  would  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  Ignore  any  State 
laws  on  voter  registration.  Nothing  more 
would  be  required  than  the  filling  out  of  a 
form  for  an  applicant  to  be  registered  and 
given  a  certification  of  "eligibility  to  vote." 
This  would,  moreover,  cover  all  elections — 
Federal,  State,  and  local. 

It  Is  also  proposed  in  the  new  voting  rights 
bin  that  the  Federal  Government  intervene 
If  any  State  wherever  50  percent  of  Its  resi- 
dents of  voting  age  have  not  been  registered 
in  the  past.  Some  Negro  leaders  ha%'e  pointed 
out  that  this  will  not  take  care  of  situations 
In  districts  where  there  are  enough  whites 
registered  to  fulfill  the  50  percent  rule  with- 
out any  registration  of  the  Negro  population. 
There  Is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  considerable 
controversy  on  this  point. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  an  effort  to  accomplish  a  reform 
under  the  doctrine  that  "the  end  Justifies  the 
means."  But.  In  the  long  run,  constitutional 
government  cannot  be  maintained  or  pre- 
served If  the  men  who  are  sworn  to  uphold 
it  feel  that  they  can  change  the  Constitution 
at  will,  without  going  through  the  regular 
process  of  amendment,  which  requires  not 
only  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  but  also  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  State  leglslatxires. 


There  are  some  Members  of  Congress  whoee 
consciences  will  bother  them  and  who  will  In- 
sist upon  at  least  a  thorough  debate  of  the 
bill's  provisions  and  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitutional Issues  involved.  The  American 
people  have  not  yet  been  told  the  whole  story, 
and  it  looks  as  If  It  will  take  a  long  time  for 
the  facts  to  reach  them. 

The  truth  Is  that  If,  by  the  passage  of  a 
single  law  of  Congress,  the  rights  of  the  States 
can  be  taken  away  from  them  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  It  Is  merely  desired  to  prevent  some 
possible  abuse  of  power,  then  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  be  governed  by  a  writ- 
ten constitution. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the 
bill  which  has  been  introduced,  and 
which  we  have  been  reading  about  in  the 
newspapers,  is  not  in  printed  form,  and 
there  has  been  no  opportimity  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  printed  bill  and  to  study 
it? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  I 
believe  all  will  agree  is  a  most  reliable 
publication.  Although  we  do  not  always 
agree  with  its  conclusions  certainly  it 
publishes  facts  as  the  facts  are.  I  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  these  words 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March  18, 
1965,  at  page  3: 

The  heart  of  the  measure,  already  much 
discussed,  calls  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  over  local  voting-registration  machin- 
ery, If  necessary,  to  stop  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race.  This  In  itself  was  enough 
to  guarantee  that  the  constitutionality 
would  be  challenged. 

But  the  fine  print  unveiled  yesterday  con- 
tains another  constitutionality  novel  section 
that  is  bound  to  prove  equally  controversial: 
A  requirement  that  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment whose  voter  qualification  law  Is  nulli- 
fied by  the  new  Federal  act  must  obtain  prior 
Federal  court  approval  before  trying  to  en- 
force any  new  law.  Johnson  administration 
experts  and  constitutional  authorities  at 
universities  agree  that  no  previous  law  has 
ever  required  that  local  governing  bodies 
submit  their  work  for  advance  Federal 
approval. 

COURT'S    STAND    IN   DOtTBT 

That  section  "seems  to  stand  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  judicial  review  on  Its 
head,  albeit  for  a  worthy  end."  said  Prof. 
Robert  G.  Dixon.  Jr.,  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School  here. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  con- 
template or  imagine  any  provision  more 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  a  legislature 
or  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  than  that, 
after  a  State  has  enacted  a  law,  before 
the  law  can  become  effective  in  that 
State,  it  must  be  approved  by  a  Federal 
judge,  who  may  well  have  been  named 
by  the  administration  and  by  the  very 
Attorney  General  who  wrote  and  seeks 
this  law?  Can  the  Senator  think  of  any- 
thing more  destructive  and  far  reaching 
than  this  proposal? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  It  means  that 
voter  qualifications  in  the  States  will  be 
fixed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  HILL.  That  could  well  be  the  re- 
sult; could  it  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  the  result. 

Mr.  HILL.  This  point  should  be 
studied  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
should  it  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  coui'se.  It  is 
necessary  to  take  time  to  study  it  and  go 
into  these  matters. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  time  it  might  apply  not 
only  to  certain  States,  to  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  applied,  but  it  might  apply 
also  in  many  of  the  other  50  States  of 
the  Union.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  will  in  time,  of 
course. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  Professor  Dixon  states, 
we  are  standing  it  on  its  head,  which 
means  destruction. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  preface  my  questions  with  a  statement. 
It  is  unthinkable  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  only  a  quick  examination  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill,  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  versed  in  the 
law  would  hastily  send  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee with  a  limitation  or  restriction 
attached  to  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  restriction  in  the 
bill  is  2  weeks.  That  is  a  pitiful  thing,  if 
we  really  mean  to  study  a  proposal  of 
this  magnitude. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
top  of  page  11  of  the  bill,  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  At  the  top  of  page  II,  in 
section  11,  paragraph  (b),  there  appear 
these  unparalleled  words. 

No  court  other  than  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  any  declaratory  judgment  or 
any  restraining  order  or  temporary  or  perma- 
nent injxinctlon  against  the  execution  or  en- 
forcement of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
action  of  any  Federal  oflBcer  or  employee 
pursuant  hereto. 

In  bold  type  is  printed  a  provision  that 
throughout  the  50  States,  from  Hawaii 
to  Alaska,  from  New  York  to  Florida,  any 
order  restraining  a  provision  of  this  act 
would  have  to  be  argued  before  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  Washington,  for  adjudication  and 
determination. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     It  is  unheard  of. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  apphes  also  to  the 
Federal  oflBcer  or  the  employee  pursuant 
thereto.  Is  it  not  unthinkable  that  a 
matter  like  that  should  be  proposed  and 
referred  to  a  committee? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  unthinkable;  it 
would  set  a  precedent  that  would  cause 
great  damage  in  the  future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  open  the 
floodgates.  With  the  pressure  of  the 
times  and  the  demands  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  where  would  we 
stop,  or  would  there  be  any  way  to  stop  it? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    There  could  not  be. 


MR.  HAUGERUD'S  TRIP  TO  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  an  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Haugerud,  Deputy  In- 
spector General  of  Foreign  Assistance  in 
the  State  Department,  recently  returned 
from  a  10-day  inspection  tour  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  Federal  Times  of  March 
3,  1965,  contained  an  article  on  Mr. 
Haugerud's  trip  and  the  work  of  U.S. 
civilians  in  South  Vietnam  entitled 
"Dedicated  Workers  Conquer  Hazards." 
In  the  belief  that  the  article  will  assist 
the  Members  of  this  body  in  their  con- 
tinuing study  of  our  effort  in  South  Viet- 
nam, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dedicated  Workers  Conquer  Hazards 

Washington. — Neither  adverse  climate, 
sniper  fire,  nor  sneak  attacks  by  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong  deter  the  American  Federal 
civilian  employee  from  courageously  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  in  battle-torn  South 
Vietnam. 

So  says  Howard  E.  Haugerud,  Deputy  In- 
spector General  of  Foreign  Assistance  in  the 
State  Department. 

In  an  interview  with  Federal  Times, 
Haugerud — who  recently  returned  from  a  10- 
day  inspection  tour  of  desolate  outposts 
fringing  steamy,  bug-infested  Jungles,  bar- 
ren wastelands  and  virtually  inaccessible, 
rugged  mountain  terrain — had  only  words 
of  praise  for  American  civilians  assigned  to 
these  areas. 

"Most  of  these  men,  many  of  whom  are 
young  and  Junior  in  grade,  are  living  under 
extremely  hazardous  conditions,"  Haugerud 
said,  "I  do  not  believe  they  are  getting  the 
public  recognition  that  they  merit." 

The  men  to  whom  he  was  referring  are 
employees  of  both  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  and  the  For- 
eign Service.  Personnel  in  provinces  visited 
by  Haugerud  were  essentially  AID  repre- 
sentatives— some  of  them  retired  military 
officers  now  in  the  civilian  employ  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Along  with  the  AID  per- 
sonnel were  regular  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  had  been  detailed  to  AID  for  a  2-year 
tour. 

AID  personnel  generally  volunteer  for  areas 
such  as  South  Vietnam  and  similar  remote 
Far  East  posts.  Foreign  Service  officers  go 
to  these  places  by  assignment. 

For  the  most  part,  the  American  civilian 
personnel  based  in  South  Vietnam  function 
in  a  supervisory  capacity.  Some  oversee  well- 
drilling  operations.  Others  direct  and  assist 
with  construction  projects  concerned  with 
schools,  roads,  and  makeshift  bridges. 

Or,  the  Federal  civilians  might  be  men  who 
supervise  distribution  of  fertilizer — a  factor 
which  resulted  in  a  50-percent  Increase  of 
rice  crop  from  1963  to  1964  In  one  South 
Vietnamese  Province. 

Visiting  Inspecting  general  teams  shun 
cities  and  population  centers.  To  obtain  a 
somewhat  clearer  picture  and  evaluation  of 
projects  and  problems,  inspection  groups  con- 
centrate on  talking  to  civilian  personnel  In 
the  field. 

As  for  the  danger  that  confronts  civilian 
personnel,  the  American  workers  In  South 
Vietnam — it  lurks  everywhere — behind  every 
turn,  every  shadow,  every  undergrowth. 
Sometimes  it  is  visible,  other  times  unseen. 


"One  never  knows  when  or  where  the  Viet- 
cong will  show  up,"  Haugerud  said.  "Our 
people  are  constantly  subject  to  kidnaplne 
Injury  or  death."  *' 

Infiltrators  come  In  many  forms.  Thev 
might  be  terrorists,  snipers,  or  members  al 
regular  military  units.  They  might  even  be 
maids  employed  in  or  near  installations,  bU- 
lets  or  hotels  occupied  by  Americans.  '  Bm 
these  are  no  ordinary  maids.  Their  "clean- 
ing equipment"  generally  consists  of  plastic 
bombs. 

Despite  such  hazards,  American  civilian 
personnel  perform  their  chores  unarmed  and 
without  nallitary  escort.  There  is  no  other 
alternative.  Should  they  be  captured  while 
carrying  weapons,  their  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Vietcong  would  be  much  more 
severe  than  If  they  were  unarmed. 

Generally,  the  Vietcong  hesitates  to  lash 
out  against  American  civilian  workers,  but 
only  because  this  may  not  be  to  his  political 
advantage. 

Helicopter  flights  pose  yet  anqjher  source 
of  danger.  American  civilian  personnel 
often  find  that  the  helicopter  provides  their 
sole  means  of  transportation,  particularly  in 
remote  areas  where  roads  are  not  easily 
passable.  Helicopters,  however,  are  a  favor- 
ite target  of  Vietcong  artillery  or  small-arms 
fire. 

Whatever  the  case,  neither  danger,  harass- 
ment nor  torrential  downpours  put  a  damper 
on  either  the  morale  or  work  output  of 
the  American  worker  in  South  Vietnam. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  various  civilian 
duties,  which  Haugerud  described  as  "vital 
though  nonspectacular"  depends  on  mutual 
respect  and  work  cooperation  between  vil- 
lage or  hamlet  leaders  and  American  person- 
nel, particularly  those  assigned  to  posts  of 
"Province  Representative." 

"Often,  the  American  provincial  repre- 
sentatives spend  the  night  in  the  homes  of 
local    district   chiefs,"    Haugerud   said. 

Summing  up  his  overall  impression  of  the 
American  Federal  civilian  employees  in  South 
Vietnam,  Haugerud  said : 

"These  men  are  a  dedicated  bunch.  Their 
effort  Is  an  outstanding  one." 

Quite  a  tribute — considering  It  came  from 
a  man  assigned  to  an  office  whose  task  is 
to  criticize.  In  addition  to  auditing,  inspect- 
ing and  evaluating  all  of  this  country's  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

Bill  Andronicos. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  15TH 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senate  still  in 
the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  does 
not  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  speak  on  the  merits  of  the  bill 
at  this  time.  I  wish  to  endorse  the  po- 
sition  


Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yieldpd  for  a  ques- 

^  Mr.  THURMOND.  I  endbrse  the  posi- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief 
statement  on  it.     ' 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  justification 
for  placing  an  unnecessary  restriction 
upon  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  its  consideration  of  this  bill. 
I  am  certain  that  all  Senators  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  will  promptly  begin  their 
hearings  and  be  very  diligent  in  their 
study  of  this  measure.  Normal  legisla- 
tive procedures  dictate  that  a  measure 
of  this  importance  should  be  considered 
In  the  most  objective  forum  available. 

The  time  limitation  which  is  proposed 
here— 15  working  days — is  not  conducive 
to  an  objective  and  dispassionate  study 
of  this  proposal.  Such  a  short  period  of 
time  could  very  well  cause  the  commit- 
tee to  take  unnecessary  shortcuts  and 
give  rise  to  the  possibility  of  overlook- 
ing significant  facts  whicjj  bear  heavily 
upon  this  proposal. 

It  could  well  be  that,  even  without 
setting  a  date  certain  for  the  committee 
to  report,  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
would  be  completed  before  April  9.  How- 
ever, if  this  restriction  is  adopted,  it  is 
certain  that  the  bill  will  not  be  reported 
before  April  9.  Taking  all  the  factors 
into  consideration,  I  feel  that  normal 
legislative  processes  should  be  followed 
in  this  instance  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
consider  this  proposal  without  being 
hampered  by  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise time  limitation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  trying  for  10  minutes  to  obtain  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPETCER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment in  behalf  not  only  of  myself,  but 
also  on  the  part  of  Senators  Case,  Clark, 
Cooper.  Fong,  Hart,  Javits,  McNamara, 
pROXMiRE,  and  Scott. 

We  are  glad  to  join  in  sponsoring 
the  bipartisan  leadership-administration 
voting  rights  bill.  It  is  a  strong  bill,  and 
in  important  respects  follows  the  bill, 
S.  1517,  which  we  introduced  on  Monday. 
We  pledge  our  full  support  in  obtaining 
the  most  expeditious  Senate  action. 

While  we  give  our  active  support  to 
the  leadership-administration  bill,  we 
believe  it  can  be  improved  in  several  re- 
spects. It  Is  our  intention  to  continue  to 
work  for  such  improvements,  including: 
First.  Extension  of  coverage  to  coun- 
ties, not  covered  in  the  leadership-ad- 
ministration bill,  where,  although  no  lit- 
eracy tests  apply  today,  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  population  was  regis- 
tered in  1964. 

Second.  Removal  of  the  requirement 
that  Negroes,  long  harassed  by  local  oflB- 
cials,  must  in  some  cases  again  apply  to 


the  same  officials  before  they  can  register 
with  a  Federal  examiner. 

Third.  The  abolition  of  the  poll  tax 
as  a  requirement  for  voting  in  State  and 
local  elections. 

As  long  ago  as  1960,  most  of  us  sup- 
ported proposals  for  a  system  of  Federal 
registrars.  Had  our  efforts  been  success- 
ful at  that  time,  perhaps  many  of  the 
tragic  events  of  recent  months  would 
have  been  avoided. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  statements 
for  myself.  They  have  not  been  passed 
upon  by  the  committee.  The  first  is  that 
the  constitutional  justification  for  the 
proposed  act  lies  mainly  in  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
was  not  referred  to  by  the  eminent  Sen- 
ators who  have  preceded  me.  Lest  this 
amendment  be  shunted  aside  and  for- 
gotten, I  should  like  to  read  it.  The  first 
section  reads,  as  follows: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  serv- 
Itvide. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  action  taken  clearly  indicates  that 
we  are  proceeding  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  say  parenthetically 
that  possibly  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  can 
also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  abo- 
lition of  the  poll  tax. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  that  our 
approval  of  this  bill  is  conditioned  upon 
an  interpretation  which  we  give  to  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  bill,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  what  we  have  termed 
"registrars,"  but  which  the  administra- 
tion bill  terms  "examiners."  It  provides 
that  after  the  prior  conditions  have  been 
met,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
"appoint  as  many  examiners  in  such  sub- 
divisions as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to 
prepare  and  maintain  lists  of  persons 
eligible  to  vote  in  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal elections." 

We  interpret  that  phrase  to  meao  that 
the  examiners  do  not  have  to  be  drawn 
from   that   particular   subdivision,    but 
that  they  are  to  serve  in  that  subdivision. 
If  it  should  develop  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  clause  is,  as  was  specified  in 
certain  drafts  informally  circulated,  that 
the  examiners  must  be  drawn  from  the 
subdivision,  I  shall  oppose  it.    I  am  quite 
confident  that  my  colleagues  and  as- 
sociates in  this  statement  will  also  op- 
pose it,  because  this  in  our  judgment 
would  not  insure  equal  or  fair  treatment 
to  those  who  present  themselves  for  reg- 
istration.   It  would  still  permit  Negroes 
to  be  intimidated  by  the  white  racists  of 
the  State  or  locality.     In  conjunction 
with  the  requirement  that  the  applicant 
must  first  apply  to  locally  designated 
registrars,  it  could  make  a  mockery  out 
of  the  whole  act  just  at  the  1960  act  was 
made  relatively  ineffective  by  the  refusal 
to    appoint     presidentially    designated 
registrars    and    to    require    instead    a 
clumsy  and  ineffective  system  of  judicial 
referees  to  deal  with  Individual,  instead 


of  mass,  cases.  We  cannot  afford  a 
fourth  failure  to  get  effective  action. 
Selma,  Meridian,  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
and  other  places  should  have  taught  us 
a  lesson. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader, 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  my  full  un- 
derstanding, when  this  measure  left  my 
office  yesterday  noon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney  General,  that  it  contained  a 
provision  on  page  3,  section  4(a),  with 
respect  to  examiners,  that  they  had  to 
be  residents  of  the  States  in  which  they 
were  appointed.  I  believe  my  associates 
share  that  feeling.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion. 

Certainly  I  assure  the  Senate  now  that 
when  this  measure  goes  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  we  shall  try  to  cure  that  so 
that  it  will  not  be  said  that  this  is  a 
carpetbagging  bill  under  which  exam- 
iners from  New  York  could  be  sent  to 
Mississippi  or  Alabama.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  be  in  character,  and  I  have  it 
already  penciled  in  the  version  of  the  bill 
that  I  hold  in  my  hands.  It  was  in  my 
copy  of  the  bill  which  I  had  yesterday, 
and  it  must  have  been  inadvertently 
omitted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted  that  it 
was  omitted  from  the  text  of  the  Celler 
bill,  H.R.  6400,  and  that  it  has  been 
omitted  from  the  text  of  the  bill  which 
lies  at  the  desk.  This  morning  I  heard 
the  Attorney  General  testifying  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Conunittee,  say  that 
the  bill  did  not  require  the  examiners  be 
selected  from  the  State  or  locality  in 
which  they  are  to  serve. 

If  my  good  colleague  from  Illinois 
proposes  to  say  that  the  examiners  must 
be  selected  from  the  State  for  which  they 
would  be  appointed,  many  of  us  will  feel 
that  such  a  clause  would  be  objection- 
able, and  we  shall  oppose  it  with  all  the 
strength  at  our  conunand.  We  want 
neutral  and  not  biased  examiners  or 
referees.  On  this  point  as  well  as  on 
certain  other  features  I  have  mentioned, 
the  whole  effectiveness  of  the  measure 
may  hinge. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  these 
typewritten  copies  or  mimeographed 
copies  of  the  bill  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  been  made  available  to  Senators, 
except  to  the  elect,  chosen  few,  the  apos- 
tles who  have  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  today.  A  copy  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
at  11:15  ajn.,  45  minutes  before  the  Sen- 
ate convened.  Since  I  have  had  little 
opportimity  to  review  the  bill  in  all  its 
particulars,  my  comment  will  have  to  be 
subject  to  a  more  careful  review  of  the 
bill,  an  opportunity  which  has  been  de- 
nied me  and  many  of  us  by  the  facts  I 
have  just  stated. 

Apparently,  it  is  possible  or  probable 
that  my  State  of  Florida  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  bill.  Certainly  it  is  not 
affected  by  section  3,  which  seems  to  be 
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the  controlling  section,  under  which  the 
finding  of  the  Attorney  General  must  be 
predicated  upon  the  fact,  as  found  by 
him,  that  there  must  have  been  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  person  who  has  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote  "to  comply  with 
any  test  or  device,  in  any  State  or  in 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which 
(1)  the  Attorney  General  determines 
maintained  on  November  1,  1964,  any 
test  or  device  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing, and  with  respect  to  which  (2)  the 
Director  of  the  Census  determines  that 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  persons 
of  voting  age  residing  therein  were  reg- 
istered on  November  1,  1964,  or  that  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  such  persons  voted 
in  the  Presidential  election  of  Novem- 
ber 1964." 

Since  Florida  has  no  test  or  device  of 
the  type  defined  later  in  subsection 
(b) — no  literacy  test,  no  educational 
test,  no  test  of  any  of  the  sorts  that  seem 
to  be  recited  in  subsection  (c) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  Florida 
require,  however,  good  moral  character 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  recall,  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Florida  statute  is  somewhat 
different.  It  has  to  do  with  criminal 
convictions  rather  than  good  moral 
character.  However,  I  say  again  that 
although  I  have  not  had  time  to  review 
all  the  aspects  of  the  proposal,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  bill  may  not 
apply  to  Florida.  Therefore,  what  I 
shall  say  now  is  based  upon  the  predicate 
of  my  present  feeling  that  it  does  not  so 
apply. 

What  I  shall  say  is  based  upon  the 
predicate  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  have  to  state  in  the  Senate  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States  a 
fact  which  I  think  is  well  known  and  a 
principle  which  I  have  stood  for;  that 
is.  the  right  of  people  to  vote  without 
the  hindrance  of  having  to  pay  any  kind 
of  financial  charge  for  that  privilege. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  was 
the  author  of  what  is  now  the  24th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  passing  strange  that  when 
77  Senators,  most  of  whom  are  at  pres- 
ent Members  of  the  Senate,  voted  for 
the  submission  of  that  amendment  to 
the  States,  they  indicated  that  to  make 
such  a  change  effective  required  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  understand  how  some  of 
the  same  Senators  who  took  that  posi- 
tion then  take  the  position  now  that 
much  more  far-reaching  changes  in 
existing  law  can  be  made  without  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  in  the  face 
of  section  2,  article  I,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  similar  provision  in  the 
17th  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  I  shall  not  discuss  at  this  time. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  Senators 
who  by  their  votes,  and  then  by  appear- 
ing before  the  legislatures  of  their  States 
to  request  the  ratification  of  the  24th 
amendment,  indicated,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  their  conviction  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  required  to  effect 


even  so  modest  a  change  as  eliminating 
the  poll  tax  or  any  other  tax  require- 
ment as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  now  believe  that  by  the 
proposed  statute  they  can  accomplish 
much  more  far  reaching  changes  in  our 
political  system,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  requirements  for  the  quali- 
fications of  electors,  in  the  several  States. 

Against  that  background,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  comments.  My  principal 
comment  is  this:  If  ever  there  v/as  a 
deliberate  effort  to  downgrade  the  States 
of  the  Union,  it  is  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  proposed  infamous  bill  that  has 
just  been  introduced.  Those  are  strong 
words.  I  use  them  advisedly,  because  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  the  bill  does  pro- 
pose to  downgrade  the  States;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  might  be  well  to  discuss  that 
point  at  this  time. 

Paragraph  2,  section  2.  of  article  m 
of  the  Constitution  provides  now,  as  it 
always  has  provided  since  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted : 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction. 

One  of  the  downgrading  attempts  is 
the  prescription  found  three  times  in 
the  bill  that  before  a  State  can  make 
any  kind  of  complaint  against  the  treat- 
ment accorded  it  in  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  case  must  be  presented  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

How  could  there  be  a  more  deliberate 
effort  to  downgrade  the  States  and  to 
take  away  something  given  them  by  the 
Constitution,  whether  a  State  be  a  plain- 
tiff or  a  defendant,  in  any  case  directly 
affecting  it — a  right  to  be  heard  orig- 
inally in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
land?  That  is  what  the  Constitution 
provides.  But  such  an  effort  is  made 
in  the  bill,  not  once,  but  three  particu- 
lar times. 

I  wish  to  amplify  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  I  think  are 
truly  horrible. 

One  provision  would  allow  the  At- 
torney General,  by  his  sole  finding,  to 
take  control  of  the  election  machinery 
and  the  qualifications  of  electors  in  a 
sovereign  State  or  in  any  subdivision 
thereof  merely  by  reason  of  his  finding 
that  that  State  has  what  is  defined  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  3,  as  a  test  or  a 
device  as  a  qualification  for  voting;  and 
in  addition,  the  provision — and  this  is 
one  of  the  alternatives — that  less  than 
50  percent  of  such  persons  voted  in  the 
presidential  election  of  November  1964. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  not  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  a  political 
appointee  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  he  is.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  Important  duties  under  the  billi,and 
its  findings  would  not  be  subject  to  court 
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appeal.  Yet  both  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission  and  the  Attorney  General  are 
truly,  wholly,  and  hopelessly  political  ap- 
pointees. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  At- 
torney  General  hold  office  at  the  pleas- 
ure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    He  does,  of  course 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  it  not  be 
logical  to  assume  that  politicians,  if  they 
thought  they  might  lose  a  State  in  the 
next  election,  might  take  such  measures 
as  they  deemed  appropriate  to  try  to  win 
the  State? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  quite  possibly 
could  happen  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  the  At- 
torney General  have  the  authority,  un- 
der the  bill,  if  he  needed  to  appoint  his 
own  registrars  to  carry  a  particular 
State,  to  appoint  them  and  thus  guaran- 
tee that  he  would  carry  that  State? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  given  the 
right  to  appoint  the  registrars.  The  At- 
torney General  might  have  to  visit  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  that 
same  administration,  or  a  majority 
thereof,  before  he  could  have  his  objec- 
tives accomplished. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  they 
are  each  appointed  by  the  same  Presi- 
dent, are  they  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  are  each  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  President.  They 
are  each  a  part  of  the  political  machinery 
of  this  Nation.  They  are  each  subject 
to  the  temptations  that  come  with  the 
holding  of  political  office.  As  the  Senator 
has  so  accurately  pointed  out — and  I 
hoped  to  get  to  this  a  little  later— this 
bill  would  place  in  the  hands  of  two  po- 
litical agencies,  which  are  clearly  agen- 
cies of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  to  personnel,  the  right  to  make  im- 
portant findings  and  decisions  against 
the  sovereign  States.  Then  a  provision 
is  added  which  would  make  these  find- 
ings final  and  not  subject  to  court  re- 
view. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALE  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  able  Senator  think  of  anything  that 
is  more  dangerous  and  more  calculated 
to  bring  outside  political  control  into  a 
State  than  the  authorizing  of  a  political 
Attorney  General  to  make  a  determina- 
tion to  send  in  Federal  registrars  who 
can  control  Federal  elections  and  State 
elections? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  harmful  things  that  could 
be  done.  It  cannot  be  done,  in  my  opin- 
ion, under  the  Constitution.  I  hope  that 
it  will  never  be  done,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  an  administration  which 
is  very  powerful  now,  and  a  group  of 
very  powerful  bipartisan  Senators  spon- 
sor this  bill— which  I  think  they  will 
regret. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator. 
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lUx.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  that  I  was  about  to  make — and  I 
am  very  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  interrupted  at  that  point — 
was  that  this  finding  of  the  Attorney 
General  can  be  made  in  large  part  upon 
the  fact  that  apathy  exists,  not  that 
fraud  exists,  not  that  people  were  kept 
from  voting  by  reason  of  their  race, 
color,  or  any  kind  of  device  which  took 
away'  from  electors  the  right  to  exercise 
their  privilege  as  electors.  One  of  the 
alternatives  coupled  with  the  presence 
of  tests  or  devices  in  the  law  of  the  State, 
as  defined  in  this  bill,  is  a  finding  that 
less  than  50  percent  of  such  persons 
voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  1964. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  was 
in  all  of  the  States.  I  know  that  in  my 
State,  a  large  number  of  electors  refused 
to  vote  because  of  their  displeasure  with 
both  platforms  and  both  candidates. 
We  all  know  that  was  the  case.  When 
we  look  at  States  such  as  the  State  of 
Virginia,  even  the  colored  people  have 
stated  repeatedly  that  the  poll  tax  was 
the  only  handicap  to  their  voting,  and  it 
has  not  proven  to  be  a  great  handicap 
there.  When  we  look  at  the  State  of 
Virginia,  which  I  think  is  truly  one  of 
the  father  States  of  the  Nation,  we  find 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  did  not  vote 
half  of  its  total  of  electors  last  year.  It 
is  a  travesty  to  add  something  to  the  bill 
to  provide  that,  because  of  a  finding  of 
the  Attorney  General  that  there  is  a  test 
of  any  kind  as  defined  in  the  proposed 
bill,  whenever  in  that  State,  as  happened 
last  November,  less  than  half  of  the 
qualified  people,  or  the  people  who  covild 
have  been  qualified,  exercised  their  right 
to  vote  by  voting  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, by  that  very  fact,  this  law  comes 
into  play,  and  the  finding  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  becomes  the  basis  for  the 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars,  and 
all  of  the  other  objectionable  things, 
which  are  so  un-American,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  do  these  words 
apply  in  section  3.  subsection  A,  "or  that 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  persons 
voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  No- 
vember 1964,"  but  also  on  page  5  of  the 
mimeographed  copy  of  the  bill — and  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  no  other  copies 
like  this  hereafter,  so  we  shall  have  to 
define  these  proposals  in  terms  of  what 
we  are  talking  about,  as  they  are  marked 
in  sections  and  subsections.  In  subsec- 
tion D  of  section  5,  at  the  top  of  page  5. 
this  same  philosophy  appears.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  penalize  people.  States,  and 
subdivisions  of  States  because  people 
are  not  voting. 

One  of  the  things  determined  by  the 
examiner,  upon  the  basis  of  which  he 
can  strike  a  person  from  the  list  after  he 
has  been  placed  there,  is  that — 

(2)  he  has  been  determined  by  an  exam- 
^er  (i)  not  to  have  voted  at  lease  once  dxxr- 
Iflg  three  consecutive  years  while  listed,  or 
(11)  to  have  otherwise  lost  his  eligibility  to 
vote. 

It  is  very  clear  that  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill — which  is  certainly  an 
unconstitutional  objective— is  to  penal- 


ize States,  subdivisions  of  States,  and 
individuals,  as  in  the  case  which  I  have 
just  read  merely  because  they  do  not 
vote. 

This  is  a  great  departiu-e  from  any 
decent,  reasonable,  or  constitutional  ap- 
proach to  the  correction  of  the  voting 
px-oblem,  which  is  a  serious  one  in  our 
Nation.  The  activities  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  heretofore — and 
they  will  be  so  hereafter — have  indicated 
that  he  feels  it  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  shall  now  read  from  subsection  C  of 
section  3,  as  it  appears  in  this  particular 
edition  of  the  bill,  on  page  2.    It  reads: 

Any  State  with  respect  to  which  determi- 
nations have  been  made  under  subsection 
(A)  — 

That  is  by  the  Attorney  General.  I 
shall  skip  down  to  this  point,  and 
continue : 

may  file  In  a  three-Judge  district  covirt  con- 
vened In  the  District  of  Colvunbla  an  action 
for  a  declaratory  judgment  against  the 
United  States — 

That  is  a  clear  showing  that  here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  bill,  it  is  proposed 
to  make  the  State  a  supplicant,  coming 
here  to  appear,  not  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  which  it  is  given  the  right  to 
have  its  original  petition  heard  whenever 
it  is  a  party,  but  orJy  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

There  could  not  be  any  more  deliberate 
effort  to  downgrade  States  than  this  ef- 
fort which  appears  in  so  many  places  in 
the  bill.  It  appears  again  a  little  later, 
when  it  appears  that  only  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
any  relief  under  this  entire  program  be 
sought  by  a  State  or  any  other  unit  of 
government.  This  provision  will  be 
found  in  section  11  of  the  bill,  subsec- 
tion (b).    I  read  from  that  subsection: 

No  court  other  than  the  District  Covu-t  for 
the  District  of  Coltunbia  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  any  declaratory  Judgment  or  any 
restraining  order  or  temporary  or  perma- 
nent injunction  against  the  execution  or  en- 
forcement of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
action  of  any  Federal  officer  or  employee 
pvirsuant  hereto. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  things 
that  I  have  mentioned,  another  pecu- 
liarly un-American  thing  appears  in  the 
bill.  I  am  glad  that  some  of  the  pro- 
posed authors  of  the  bill  or  at  least  its 
introducers,  are  in  the  Chamber.  It  has 
already  appeared  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  finds  matters 
in  this  bill  which  were  not  in  accord  with 
his  ideas.  The  Senator  proposes  to  cor- 
rect this  when  he  gets  the  bill  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  hope 
there  are  many  other  matters — certainly 
those  that  I  have  been  mentioning  and 
others  as  well — which  he  feels  should  be 
corrected. 

The  finding  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3  is  largely  a  recital  of  what  hap- 
pened November  1,  1964,  in  the  election 
last  year.  But  when  we  come  to  correct- 
ing that  matter,  we  find  that  the  State 
that  comes  humbly  to  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  stating  it 


has  enacted  new  legislation  and  the  mat- 
ter is  now  corrected  in  such  State,  miist 
show,  in  addition  to  that  fact,  that  it  has 
not  engaged  "during  the  10  years  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  action  in  acts  or 
practices  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  for  reasons  of  race  or  color." 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  we  knock  out 
the  State,  we  knock  out  the  subdivision, 
for  something  that  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 1964. 

Not  only  do  we  withhold  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  finding  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  later  actions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  but  we  require 
the  State,  and  other  vmits  as  well — I  am 
speaking  particularly  now  about  the 
State,  when  it  wishes  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation, by  bringing  in  the  State  or  any 
minor  subdivision  of  the  State  to  show 
that  the  offending  situation  has  been  cor- 
rected and  is  now  behind  it,  cannot  say 
"it  is  corrected  and  here  is  the  proof." 
Instead  it  must  come  to  the  district  court 
and  allege  that  for  10  years  prior  to  that 
time  nothing  has  happened  vsdthin  its 
boundaries  or  any  of  its  units  which 
tends  to  go  against  the  principles  of  this 
particular  proposed  law. 

Any  real  review  of  this  obnoxious 
measure  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
do  justice  to  at  this  time,  because  I  have 
had  only  a  few  minutes  to  study  it.  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  authors  of  the 
bill  should  have  had  available  a  cursory 
bit  of  information  about  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  a  passing  familiarity  with  the  prac- 
tices in  this  Nation  and  Congress,  so  as 
not  to  make  themselves  parties  to  the 
dehberate  downgrading,  and  with  it  the 
proposed  destruction,  in  a  highly  impor- 
tant field,  of  the  States  of  the  Nation. 

I  regret  that  this  bill  in  such  a  form 
has  been  brought  here,  particularly  with 
the  honorable  names  of  so  many  very  fine 
Members  of  the  Senate  attached  to  it. 

At  least  one  of  those  members,  an  able 
lawyer,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  has  already  made  it  clear  on  the 
floor  that  this  bill  fails  to  include  one 
important  provision  which,  in  his  under- 
standing, was  agreed  on  in  the  behind- 
the-closed-door  sessions  held  prior  to  the 
imveiling  of  the  bill  and  making  it  known 
to  the  public,  or  making  it  available  to 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  just  before 
the  Senate  convened. 

I  cannot  help  but  express  the  fervent 
hope  that  Senators  who  signed  or  allowed 
their  names  to  be  signed  to  it  and  w-ho 
had  a  different  imderstanding  of  what 
It  contains  than  now  appears,  and  who 
have  the  willingness  to  have  this  deed 
done,  if  it  shall  be  done,  will  want  it 
done  in  a  constitutional,  reasonable,  and 
American  way,  rather  than  as  proposed 
in  this  particular  bill. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  wish  to  hold  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  with- 
out losing  the  floor? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Florida.  The  fact  that  I 
found  one  omission  as  an  inadvertence  in 
the  bill  certainly  does  not  go  to  the  whole 
question  of  constitutionality,  nor  does  it 
take  into  purview  all  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

When  the  1964  act  was  under  consider- 
ation, I  had  some  doubts  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  accommodations 
section,  and  I  found  myself  in  exceeding- 
ly good  company,  because  at  least  one 
former  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  entertained 
an  identical  view.  Other  distinguished 
lawyers  and  jurists  had  the  same  view. 
So  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  what  we 
bring  here  today  is  constitutional  and 
is  definitely  predicated  upon  the  15th 
amendment. 

Senators  may  not  quite  know  the 
amount  of  labor,  sweat,  long  and  late 
hours  that  have  gone  into  this  bill — the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  busy  as  he 
is,  with  his  staff;  my  own  staff  and  my- 
self; my  distinguished  associate,  the  Re- 
publican whip  of  this  body  [Mr. 
KucHEL] ;  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  both  sides;  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  and  their 
staffs,  who  came  to  that  oflace  and  la- 
bored day  after  day. 

What  was  brought  here  represents  a 
consensus  of  long,  hard,  and  laborious 
effort. 

We  are  satisfied,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  theory 
but  a  condition,  that  we  bring  to  the 
Senate  a  creditable  piece  of  work. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  15  work- 
ing days  is  not  sufficient  time.  If  hear- 
ings were  to  begin  on  Monday — and  I 
entertain  the  hope  that  those  hearings 
will  be  by  the  full  committee,  and  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee— we  shall  have  until  the  9th  of 
April,  which,  exclusive  of  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  will  give  us  15  working  days. 

How  long,  in  the  name  of  conscience, 
do  we  have  to  take?  We  intercepted  a 
bill  at  the  door  that  came  from  the  House 
in  1957.  I  was  identified  with  that.  That 
bill  dealt  with  voting  rights,  the  creation 
of  a  Commission,  the  creation  of  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  and  a  Civil 
Rights  Division.  I  am  afraid  we  did  not 
do  our  work  too  well. 

I  was  a  party  to  the  endeavor  in  1960 
and  felt  rather  honored  that  I  had  a 
part  in  the  leadership  that  took  the  bill 
through  this  body.  I  probably  had  an 
even  greater  part  in  the  measure  on 
which  the  Senate  placed  its  stamp  of 
approval  in  1964.  and  containing  11  titles 
or  more.  The  very  first  title  dealt  with 
the  question  of  voting  rights.  Apparent- 
ly, we  did  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
real  problem.  If  we  failed,  that,  of 
course,  must  be  inscribed  upon  the  Rec- 


ord where  all  can  read;  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  doing  so. 

But  now  comes  a  condition.  It  is  not 
a  theory.  We  do  not  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  vacuum.  In  1870,  when  the 
15th  amendment  was  approved,  it  was  as- 
serted that  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States — and  I  emphasize  "no  citizen  of 
the  United  States" — shall  be  deprived  of 
or  denied  his  voting  rights  or  have  such 
voting  rights  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  a  State,  because  of  race  or 
color. 

We  could  be  prepared  to  come  into  the 
Chamber  with  a  thousand  cases  and  show 
that  that  is  precisely  what  happened.  It 
is  almost  astounding,  the  ruses,  the  de- 
vices, the  schemes  which  were  employed 
to  deny  that  right. 

After  a  period  of  95  years,  we  are  try- 
ing to  catch  up  with  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  in  good  faith 
was  ratified  by  the  States  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  enforced,  because  it  is  pro- 
vided in  the  second  section  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  implement 
and  to  do  the  necessary  things  to  give 
effect  to  the  15th  amendment. 

Thus,  on  constitutionality  and  on 
working  time,  the  Senate  should  be  satis- 
fied. 

How  long  do  we  have  to  thresh  old 
straw? 

For  8  years,  from  1957  until  1965,  this 
Chamber  rang  with  arguments  and 
pleadings  of  one  kind  or  another  on  this 
subject.  But,  this  time  we  come  to  grips 
with  it.  The  fever  will  not  subside.  It 
is  in  the  air.  Let  me  read  from  the  news 
ticker  what  has  happened  either  this 
morning  or  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
great  metropolitan  center  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

street  fighting  between  young  Negro  and 
white  students  today  closed  one  of  the  city's 
largest  high  schools. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  problem  in 
one  section  of  the  country.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem in  my  section,  too.  It  is  a  problem 
in  my  section  because  there  are  more 
colored  people  living  in  Chicago  than  in 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union — includ- 
ing those  in  the  South.  We  cannot  di- 
vorce this  problem  and  say  that  there 
has  been  a  regional,  local,  or  sectional 
approach.  We  have  approached  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  50  States  in  the 
Union.  Having  threshed  the  straw  in 
1957,  having  rethreshed  it  in  1960,  and 
having  done  so  again  in  1964,  speaking 
for  myself.  I  am  determined  that  some- 
thing effective  should  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  voting  rights. 

The  very  fact  that  39  Democrats  and 
18  Republicans  have  appended  their 
names  to  the  bill  now  at  the  desk  this 
afternoon,  is  a  fair  indication  of  the 
sentiment  of  this  body,  and  I  hope  that 
we  can  add  additional  cosponsors  to  the 
bill  as  a  manifestation  to  the  countiT 
that  the  Senate  is  determined  to  seek 
an  adequate  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  content  of  the  bill  has  been  dis- 
cussed. For  weeks,  many  lawyers  have 
worked  in  my  ofiflce.  We  have  worked  on 
the  problem  early  and  late.  There  were 
nights  when  I  did  not  leave  my  oflBce  un- 


til midnight.  Therefore,  let  it  not  be  said 
that  we  did  not  make  a  diligent  endeavor 
to  find  the  answers. 

I  caution  Senators  not  to  be  too  pro- 
prietary In  their  Judgments  for  a  moment 
concerning  the  content  of  the  bill,  it 
always  alarms  me  because  I  remember 
what  the  old  wag  once  said : 

So  much  of  the  world's  trouble  comes  from 
the  fact  that  people  have  so  many  ideas  that 
are  not  so. 

Accordingly,  let  us  have  15  days  of 
hearings  and  discussion  before  the  Judi- 
ciai-y  Committee  of  the  Senate.  If  any 
"bugs"  develop,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  take 
a  good,  long  look  at  them.  I  did  it  be- 
fore. We  even  got  around  to  the  discus- 
sion by  pointing  out  that  I  thought  there 
had  been  an  inadvertence,  and  that  I 
wished  to  see  the  15-day  provision  put 
back  in  the  bill.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  fully  intend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  score.  All 
we  ask  of  the  Senate  now  is  to  approve 
the  motion  in  the  regular  legislative 
course  to  send  the  bill  to  the  committee 
that  has  jurisdiction,  namely,  the  Judi- 
ciary  Committee. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that,  knowing 
the  convictions  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  enact  legislation. 

I  have  an  affection  for  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  I 
have  great  respect  for  him.  He  is 
willing  to  stand  on  this  floor  and  voice 
his  convictions.  I  am  glad  when  he 
asserts  his  conviction,  out  of  a  sense  of 
conscience,  that  this  is  bad  legislation 
and  should  not  be  approved.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  his  opinion.  I  say  only, 
Let  us  have  15  days  before  a  committee 
made  up  entirely  of  lawyers  who  will  look 
at  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  bill,  in  the 
hope  that  on  or  before  the  9th  day  of 
April  we  can  bring  to  the  Senate  either 
a  bill  or  an  amended  bill,  but  at  least  a 
bill,  which  can  go  on  the  calendar  and 
which  can  become  the  order  of  business 
immediately,  so  that  the  Senate  can  then 
quickly  work  its  will  upon  that  bill.  I 
apprehend  that  it  will  go  through  the 
Senate  by  a  resounding  vote. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  concurrence 
and  approval  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  let  the  bill  lie 
on  the  table  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  so  that  if  other  Senators  wish  to 
join  in  this  effort  by  adding  their  names 
to  the  57  which  are  already  at  the  desk, 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  have  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  just  been  ad- 
vised by  the  majority  leader  that  a  vote 
is  expected  today  on  the  motion  to  refer. 
I  do  not  know  what  may  develop  in  that 
connection,  and  the  majority  leader  does 
not  either,  but  it  seems  that  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  not  inconsistent, 
at  least,  with  the  purposes  of  the  major- 
ity leader ;  and  I  should  like  to  make  that 
inquiry  of  him. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  wotuld  not  be  In- 
consistent. It  can  be  done  without  a 
unanimous-consent  request  being  made, 
but  we  thought  we  should  offer  this 
opportunity  to  any  Senator  who  desired 
to  take  advantage  of  it  who  may  be 
absent  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  this  consent  in 
any  way  affect  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Not  In  any  way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  merely  a  cour- 
tesy to  any  Senator  who  is  absent  for 
the  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  evening,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  concluded  his  address  to 
the  joint  session  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation  with  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  bill,  a  CBS  commentator, 
who  Is  quite  friendly  to  the  general  idea 
of  voting  rights,  made  the  remark  that 
the  bill  was  a  radical  proposal. 

After  reading  the  bill,  it  is  obvious  to 
me  that  the  word  "radical"  is  far  too 
mild.  The  bill  is  an  extreme  proposal 
which  cuts  the  foundation  stone  out 
from  imder  the  edifice  which  we  once 
revered  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
relations  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  with  reference  to  voters  and 
qualifications  for  voters  in  all  elections. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  on  that  point 
that  even  though  the  bill  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  on  that  point, 
as  late  as  July  24,  1963,  the  then  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Honorable  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  is  now  a  Member  of  this  body, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

I  think  there  Is  no  question  that  it  Is  In 
the  power  of  the  State  to  establish  the  quali- 
fication of  Its  voters,  and  the  State  does  have 
the  authority  to  establish  a  literacy  test. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  my  words; 
those  are  the  words  of  the  then  Attorney 
General,  in  July  1963,  which  this  bill 
repudiates  and  refutes.  It  contradicts 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  casts  aside  the 
Constitution  in  order  that  this  radical 
procedure  may  become  law. 

The  motion  now  is  that  it  be  hastily 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
after  days  and  weeks  and  months  and, 
with  some  of  the  proponents,  years  of 
study  in  an  effort  to  put  it  together. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Senate,  on 
second  thought,  would  pass  such  a 
measure  or  be  so  rash — that  is  the  only 
word  that  applies — as  to  blindly  act 
under  the  impetus  of  the  prevailing  sit- 
uation that  something  must  be  done,  and 
try  to  rush  this  measure  through  the 
Senate. 

No  one  has  had  an  opportvmity  fully  to 
examine  the  bill.  I  stat«  without  any 
hesitation  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  a  travesty  upon  the  dignity  of 
this  body.    We  have  never  had  before  us 


such  a  far-reaching,  serious,  and  prece- 
dent-shattering measure  as  the  one  we 
are  now  being  asked  to  consider.  If  the 
measure  were  passed,  we  would  break 
down  the  voting  procedure  in  every  State 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
the  Senate  has  been  asked  to  outlaw 
moral  character.  I  have  heard  it  de- 
bated, but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print 
before. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  never  been  pro- 
posed that  we  outlaw  good  moral  char- 
acter. This  bill  would  do  that.  There 
would  be  no  requirement  that  a  person 
shall  possess  good  moral  character  be- 
fore he  shall  be  permitted  to  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Would  not  the  bill 
permit  a  person  who  had  just  robbed  a 
bank  to  walk  in  and  register  to  vote? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  al- 
ways comes  forth  with  a  good  illustra- 
tion. That  is  exactly  what  this  pro- 
vision means.  It  is  an  outright  declara- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  permit  a  State  or  municipality  or 
any  other  subdivision  of  the  50  States  of 
the  United  States  to  require  that  a  voter 
shall  possess  good  moral  character. 

The  finest  lawyers  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  obtain  have  spent  days, 
weeks,  and  months  building  the  case  and 
preparing  the  language  for  this  bill. 
Now  the  Senate  is  asked  to  rubberstamp 
it  without  full  consideration,  without 
thorough  study,  and  without  opportvmity 
to  explore  all  of  the  treacherous  pro- 
visions it  may  contain.  The  very  brief- 
est examination,  however,  reveals  serious 
Constitutional  objections  which  will  re- 
quire detailed  study.  Let  me  only  men- 
tion a  few  of  these  questions. 

This  proposal  is  described  as  a  bill  "to 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  The  15th 
amendment,  of  course,  provides  that  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ser- 
vitude. Section  2  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment gives  Congress  the  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, and  the  Supreme  Court  has  on 
several  occasions  rendered  an  interpre- 
tation of  what  is  to  be  considered  "ap- 
propriate legislation." 

In  United  States  v.  Reese  et  al.,  92 
U.S.  214  (1875),  the  Court  held  that  leg- 
islation designed  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  must  be  limited  to  prohibit- 
ing wrongful  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  Any  such  statutes  must  not 
be  general  so  that  they  apply  to  situa- 
tions other  than  discrimination  based  on 
race  or  color. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  provides,  however,  that  no 
person  in  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device  which  was  in  use  on  No- 


vember 1,  1964,  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  Director  of  the  Census  de- 
termines that  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  persons  of  voting  age  residing  there- 
in were  registered  to  vote  on  November 
1,  1964.  or  that  less  than  50  p>ercent  of 
such  persons  voted  in  the  presidential 
election  of  November  1964.  There  are 
no  words  of  limitation  in  this  section 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  tests  or  the 
administration  thereof  which  discrim- 
inate on  the  basis  of  race,  and  color. 
Section  3  is  simply  a  general  provision 
that  no  person  can  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  any  test  if  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  people  in  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  are  registered  or  if 
less  than  50  percent  actually  voted  in 
the  last  presidential  election.  Under  the 
decision  of  United  States  against  Reese 
this  provision  is  clearly  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress  to  enact  under  authority  of 
the  15th  amendment,  and  goes  far  be- 
yond the  Court's  interpretation,  which 
has  not  been  challenged  until  today. 

That  is  typical,  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
refer  to  a  few  more  sections  that  go 
far  beyond  anything  that  has  ever  been 
claimed  or  asserted. 

Just  as  section  3(a)  is  not  expressly 
related  to  cases  involving  racial  discrim- 
ination, it  is  likewise  not  limited  by  any 
other  section  of  the  bill  which  applies 
to  cases  of  racial  discrimination.  Sec- 
tion 2,  for  example,  is  merely  a  declara- 
tion that  no  voting  qualification  or  pro- 
cedure shall  be  used  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color.  This  in  no  way  limits  section 
3(a)  to  such  cases.  Sections  4,  5,  6,  and 
7,  which  establish  Federal  machinery  for 
the  enforcement  of  section  3,  likewise  do 
not  limit  that  section  to  cases  of  racial 
discrimination. 

In  order  for  the  courts  to  uphold  sec- 
tion 3  as  it  is  now  written  they  would 
have  to  read  into  that  section  a  limita- 
tion that  it  applies  only  where  there  has 
been  a  denial  of  the  right  to  register  or 
vote  because  of  race  or  color.  In  United 
States  against  Reese,  which  involved 
very  similar  legal  principles  as  this  pro- 
posed statute,  the  Court  stated  that  "to 
limit  this  statute  in  the  maimer  now 
asked  for  would  be  to  make  a  new  law, 
not  to  enforce  the  old  one.  This  is  no 
part  of  our  duty." 

An  illustration  of  the  ridiculous  pro- 
visions of  section  3  may  be  found  by  con- 
sidering the  situation  in  the  State  of 
Alaska.  In  that  State  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters  actually 
cast  their  ballots  in  the  November  1964 
election,  but  it  is  generally  known  that 
this  was  due  to  extreme  weather  con- 
ditions. Under  this  bill,  section  3  would 
apply  and  Federal  machinery  would  be 
set  up  to  appoint  Federal  examiners  and 
deny  the  use  of  legitimate  State  qualifi- 
cations. This  would  be  done  simply  be- 
cause of  extreme  weather  conditions  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  not  because  of 
any  racial  discrimination. 

Section  3  prohibits  the  use  of  literacy 
tests  in  any  State  where  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  citizens  of  voting  age  are 
registered  or  where  less  than  50  percent 
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of  those  registered  actually  voted.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  on  numerous 
occasions,  however,  that  the  States  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  establish  literacy 
tests.  As  recently  as  1958  in  Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  Election  Board,  360  U.S. 
45,  the  Supreme  Court  validated  a  re- 
quirement in  North  Carolina  that  a 
prospective  voter  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write  any  section  of  the  constitution 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  so  doing  the  Court  stated: 
The  states  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised  •  •  •  absent  of  course  the  dis- 
crimination which  the  Constitution  con- 
demns. •  •  •  So  while  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  established  and  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  subject  to  the  imposition  of 
State  standards  which  are  not  discriminatory 
and  which  do  not  contravene  any  restric- 
tion that  Congress,  acting  pursuant  to  its 
constitutional  powers,  has  imposed  (360  US 
45,50). 

Of  course,  a  literacy  test  may  not  be 
administered  in  a  discriminatory  man- 
ner. But  the  Lassiter  case  unquestion- 
ably upheld  the  use  of  literacy  tests,  and 
in  so  doing  it  affirmed  an  unbroken  line 
of  decisions. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  July  24, 1963,  stated: 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  States  to  establish  the 
qualifications  of  its  voters  and  the  State 
does  have  the  authority  to  establish  a  lit- 
eracy test. 

Section  3,  however,  would  deny  this 
right  to  any  State  simply  if  50  percent 
of  the  people  in  that  State  did  not  vote 
last  November.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  finding  be  made  that  such 
a  test  was  used  to  deny  a  member  of  the 
Negro  race  the  right  to  vote.  The  mere 
fact  that  50  percent  of  the  people  did  not 
register  or  did  not  vote,  whether  due 
to  weather,  complacency,  or  any  other 
reason,  under  this  bill  would  strike  down 
the  use  of  a  literacy  test  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  stated  without  excep- 
tion is  within  the  power  of  the  State  to 
prescribe. 

There  are  many  other  serious  consti- 
tutional objections,  innximerable  conflicts 
with  State  laws  and  constitutional  pi'ovi- 
sions,  and  other  practical  considerations 
which  should  be  carefully  explored  be- 
fore a  bill  of  this  magnitude  Is  presented 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration.  I  can 
see  that  many  weeks  and  even  months 
should  be  spent  in  going  over  the  bill 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  Even  a  hur- 
ried reading  of  the  measure,  however, 
discloses  defects  so  obvious  and  so  seri- 
ous that  at  the  very  least  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  must  be  given  a  full 
opportunity  to  conduct  hearings,  con- 
sider all  the  points,  and  pass  on  the  mat- 
ter without  haste,  pressure,  and  cer- 
tainly without  a  deadline  of  only  3  short 
weeks  ahead.  Let  us  look  at  a  view  of 
these  provisions,  in  addition  to  the  ones 
I  have  mentioned  already: 

The  bill  provides  the  machinery  for 
the  takeover  by  the  Attorney  General 
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and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  elections.  Even 
an  election  for  a  mayor  of  a  community 
or  a  city  alderman  could  be  involved. 
This  whole  approach  is  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional. 

The  States  are  prohibited  from  re- 
quiring a  voter  to  possess  good  moral 
character.  Any  convict  could  be  per- 
mitted to  qualify  under  this  bill. 

The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
certify,  upon  receiving  complaints  from 
20  residents  of  their  denial  to  vote  under 
color  of  law  by  reason  of  race  or  color, 
that  he  believes  the  complaints  are  meri- 
torious or  that  in  his  judgment  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  examiner  is  otherwise 
necessary,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion then  appoints  the  examiners.  These 
examiners  for  any  political  subdivision 
are  authorized  to  prepare  and  maintain 
Usts  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  in  all  elec- 
tions— Federal,  State,  or  local.  The  ex- 
aminer is  appointed  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classifi- 
cation Act.  He  could  be  a  hobo  or  an  in- 
competent, but  he  is  empowered  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  in  effect  replace  the 
county  registrars  and  State  election  ma- 
chinery, and  enforce  his  judgment  over 
that  of  the  duly  authorized  and  consti- 
tuted election  authorities,  under  State 
law.  The  examiner  need  not  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city,  county,  the  political  sub- 
division, or  even  the  State  for  which  he 
is  appointed. 

When  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Director  of  the  Census  make  their  cer- 
tification, this  is  final  and  effective  upon 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  If 
there  is  a  mistake,  it  is  too  bad.  There 
is  no  provision  for  a  correction  nor  does 
any  official  who  complains  about  the  fac- 
tual basis  for  the  determination  have  any 
right  to  question  it. 

An  applicant  for  registration  can  ap- 
ply to  the  examiner  for  registration,  al- 
leging that  he  is  qualified  but  has  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  register  within 
the  last  90  days.  However,  the  bill  gives 
the  Attorney  General  the  right  to  waive 
this  allegation  which,  in  effect,  author- 
izes all  applicants  to  go  straight  to  the 
examiner  without  making  any  applica- 
tion to  the  local  county  registrar. 

Where  a  poll  tax  is  required  under  this 
bill,  the  voter  does  not  have  to  pay  it 
within  any  certain  time  or  to  the  official 
charged  with  responsibility  for  receiving 
it.  He  can  wait  until  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, pay  the  tax  to  the  examiner,  get 
a  receipt  therefor,  and  this  certifies  all 
the  requirements,  whether  or  not  it  is 
timely  under  State  law. 

A  new  judicial  system  is  created  where 
appeals  are-feefore  a  hearing  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Civil  Service  Conunlssion. 
No  qualifications  are  apparently  required 
for  the  appointment  of  this  officer. 

Under  the  bill,  a  State  cannot  change 
its  voter  qualifications  from  those  in  ef- 
fect on  November  1,  1964.  Any  change 
cannot  become  effective  until  the  suit 
for  a  declaratory  judgment  has  been  filed 
against  the  United  States  in  the  District 
Couri;  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
finally  determined.  State  officials  must 
travel  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles 


after  their  State  legislature  enacts  new 
laws  to  seek  the  permission  of  the  judges 
of  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  apparently  have  superior 
knowledge  on  all  voting  questions  over 
and  above  all  the  State  and  Federal 
judges  in  all  of  the  50  States.  It  makes 
no  difference  that  the  State  may  want 
to  shorten  its  residence  requirement  or 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  The  rule  is 
the  same.  This  is  a  declaration  that  un- 
dertakes to  freeze  the  present  law  as  of 
November  1,  1964,  with  respect  to  the 
qualification  of  voters  until  the  State 
comes  to  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia.  That  is  an  indictment 
of  the  judicial  system.  It  is  an  indict- 
ment of  every  judicial  district  and  en- 
cumbent officer  who  may  be  using  that 
judicial  power. 

I  am  sure  that  somewhere  there  are 
some  kind  of  precedents  on  economic 
matters,  with  respect  to  parties  being 
brought  to  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
arise  vmder  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  which  refer  to  regula- 
tions of  some  kind.  Perhaps  that  is 
where  the  drafters  of  the  bill  got  the 
idea  of  invading  the  field  of  legislation, 
such  as  the  qualification  of  voters  and 
undertaking  to  freeze  that  law,  and  not 
permit  any  State  legislature  to  change 
the  law  except  tmder  the  condition  that 
the  State  come  to  Washington  to  have 
the  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
decide  the  validity  of  any  law  enacted 
in  Oregon,  Vermont,  or  any  other  State 
of  the  Union. 

I  believe  that  when  that  fact  gets  out 
to  the  people  and  is  fully  understood 
when  members  of  the  bar  of  this  Nation 
realize  and  appreciate  not  only  the  sub- 
stance of  it  but  also  the  dreadful  prece- 
dent it  would  set,  there  will  be  some  kind 
of  response  on  the  merits,  which  will 
overcome  the  clamor  and  the  marching 
of  people,  lying  down  in  the  White  House, 
and  coming  to  the  Capitol  and  demand- 
ing that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  see 
that  certain  bills  are  passed  before  they 
will  leave. 

There  are  many  other  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  which  should  be  pointed 
out  during  the  hearings  and  during  the 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  shall  men- 
tion only  one  other  now,  but  I  shall  have 
a  great  deal  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
in  the  future. 

I  refer  briefiy  to  another  provision  in 
the  bill  which  is  contained  on  page  11  of 
the  present  printed  version  of  the  bill. 
That  has  to  do  with  section  11(b).  I 
read  briefly: 

No  court  other  than  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  any  declaratory  judgment  or  any 
restraining  order  or  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction  against  the  execution  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  ac- 
tion of  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  pur- 
suant thereto. 

Only  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  have  jurisdiction  to 
issue  any  declaratory  judgment,  restrain- 
ing order,  or  temporary  or  permanent 
Injunction  involving  proceedings  under 
this  bill. 
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That  Is  another  unthinkable  provision. 
An  action  concerning  an  employee  or  a 
Federal  officer  who  might  be  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  could  not 
be  brought  in  California,  Texas,  Termes- 
see,  or  wherever  a  cause  of  action  might 
originate,  but  it  must  be  brought  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  case  must 
be  tried  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  No  other  court  woiild 
have  jurisdiction. 

The  U.S.  Congress  is  asked  to  distrust 
all  the  courts  in  the  land  except  the 
handpicked  judges,  with  their  superior 
knowledge  and  closeness  to  the  White 
House,  when  any  voting  matter  is  in- 
volved. It  will  be  a  sad  day  in  the  coun- 
try when  and  if  this  provision  becomes 
law. 

Mr.  President,  those  provisions  are 
without  precedent.  They  are  vmthink- 
able.  In  addition  to  the  harm  which 
would  be  done  by  the  section  itself,  it 
would  establish  a  precedent  which  would 
open  the  door  wide  for  a  limitation  of 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  all  courts 
throughout  the  land.  Should  the  pro- 
posed language  be  upheld— and  God  for- 
bid that  it  be  upheld — a  majority  of 
Congress  might  designate  that  any  ac- 
tion must  be  tried  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Federal  courts  of  Okla- 
homa, Tennessee,  California,  or  any 
other  State  would  have  no  significance. 
If  we  should  follow  the  proposed  prin- 
ciple in  many  instances,  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  would  be 
destroyed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  ready  to 
embark  upon  a  precedent  of  that  kind. 
The  committee  ought  to  have  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  measure.  We  have 
heard  talk  about  granting  15  or  20  days 
to  study  the  measure.  Everyone  knows 
that  almost  every  Senator  has  three  or 
four  meetings  which  he  is  now  supposed 
to  be  attending  every  morning.  He  can 
attend  only  one  at  a  time,  of  course.  A 
Senator's  time  is  stretched  out  now  with 
duties  in  committees  and  in  subcommit- 
tees, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  with  con- 
stituents who  come  here,  and  with  mail 
that  pours  in  from  every  source.  He  can- 
not give  all  his  time  to  any  one  bill. 
He  could  not  begin  to  do  so.  So  when 
a  limitation  of  15  days,  or  even  20  days, 
is  proposed,  it  would  mean  that  each 
Senator  would  have  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  any  one  of  those  glTen  days  when 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  really  to 
get  into  the  merits  and  study  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

As  I  have  said,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  we  would  encounter  in  studying 
the  bill  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  a  direct  contradiction 
of  the  pronouncements  within  the  last 
year  and  a  half  of  the  then  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Employ- 
ees and  officers  of  the  Government  have 
been  nmning  back  and  forth  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  this  building,  the  White  House. 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  every- 
where else  for  months  trying  to  put  the 
bill  together.    It  will  not  stand  the  cross 
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flre  of  cross-examination  or  critical 
analysis.  I  believe  there  should  be  a 
proper  study  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
by  competent  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, including  the  staff,  and  lawyers  from 
other  parts  of  our  country.  They  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
question. 

I  believe  the  measure  will  arouse  an 
interest  and  a  resentment  which  will  be 
comparable  to  the  interest  and  resent- 
ment aroused  many  years  ago  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  Unless  a 
majority  of  Senators  decides  to  be  delib- 
erate about  the  matter  and  see  that  it 
is  really  gone  into  and  analyzed  by  com- 
petent men.  squared  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  checked 
with  the  precedents  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  shall  do  a  hasty  thing  that 
we  shall  regret. 

I  know  what  the  order  has  been.  The 
order  has  been  to  pass  the  bill.  Put  the 
bill  together  and  pass  it.  Do  not  wait. 
Do  not  delay.  Get  the  bill  through  the 
Congress  and  to  the  White  House.  I 
know  that  is  the  order. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  three 
branches  of  our  Government.  The  Con- 
gress is  one  of  those  branches.  We  shall 
violate  every  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  our  form  of  government  and 
every  principle  that  is  included  in  the 
sacred  oath  which  we  were  required  to 
take  before  we  were  permitted  to  become 
full  Members  of  this  body,  unless  we  go 
through  all  the  deliberative  processes 
that  will  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

We  wish  to  protect  the  voting  rights 
of  all  people.  I  should  like  to  have  every 
qualified  person  who  can  become  eligible 
according  to  the  processes  of  law  able  to 
vote. 

Some  have  said  that  we  ought  to  pass 
the  bill  in  order  to  stop  the  marchers. 
There  will  be  marchers  on  other  issues. 
If  we  pass  bills  because  there  are  march- 
ers and  demands  are  made,  we  might  as 
well  return  to  the  "iron  man"  concept 
and  let  him  have  authority  to  run  things. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  that.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  it.  We  are  going  to  make  our 
system  work. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  a  rough- 
shod, shotgtm  method  of  trying  to  cram 
down  the  throat  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  this  Government  the  proposed  law, 
which  does  not  square  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  It  would 
establish  precedents  that  would  take  gen- 
erations to  overcome,  if  ever  they  could 
be  overcome. 

So,  Mr,  President,  I  plead  for  sufficient 
time  for  the  committee's  study.  I  do  not 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  I  plead  for  time 
for  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  well  as 
for  every  Member  of  this  body,  to  studiy 
the  far-reaching  implications  of  the  bill, 
some  of  which  are  shocking.  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  only  a  small  number  of  them. 

The  Senate  is  now  at  the  crossroads. 
The  future  of  this  deliberative  body  is  at 
stake.   It  is  a  basic  fact  in  our  system  of 


government  that  the  Senate  is  the  one 
place  In  oiu-  Government  that  can  be 
properly  called  the  forum  of  the  States. 
The  Senate  is  the  only  branch  of  our 
Government  in  which  the  States  can  be 
fully  represented.  It  is  upon  the  Senate 
that  the  several  States  and  the  residents 
thereof  must  now  depend  if  they  are  to 
be  saved  from  the  mad  rush  of  passion 
that  is  pushing  this  bill  under  the  guise 
of  the  eru-aged  conscience  of  the  Nation. 

If  this  bill  is  all  it  is  piuported  to  be, 
and  if,  as  the  President  suggested  in  his 
message  to  the  joint  session,  it  is  con- 
stitutionally foolproof,  airtight,  fully  jus- 
tified, completely,  reasonably,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary,  then  there  should  be 
no  objection  to  its  being  fully  examined 
by  any  committee  of  the  legislative 
branch,  or  by  any  individual  or  group 
whose  only  purpose  is  a  sincere  desire  to 
insure  that  it  does  not  encroach  upon 
rights  and  operate  in  areas  which  no  law 
should  do. 

To  instruct  the  Senate  to  send  the  bill 
to  committee  imder  such  stringent  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  as  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  in  this  instance,  is  to  mili- 
tantly  march  over  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  legislative  branch.  Forthe 
preservation  of  the  Senate,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Nation,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Govermnent,  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  happen. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  might  have  created  consterna- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  of  his  constitu- 
ents for  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  state  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions he  could  vote  for  a  voting  rights 
bill  to  enfranchise  Negro  citizens  who 
have  been  discriminated  against. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  some  sessions 
in  which  the  formulation  of  this  bill 
was  discussed.  I  attended  a  couple  of 
such  sessions,  and  decided  it  would  be 
best  that  I  should  attend  no  more  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  some  of  those  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  feel  that  I 
was  suspect,  being  a  southerner. 

It  was  my  judgment  that  it  would  be 
best  to  wait  until  a  bill  was  presented  to 
us,  and  until  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  it  in  greater  detail  when  more 
minds  had  been  able  to  make  their  con- 
tributions, and  then  undertake  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  that  might  seem 
appropriate  in  the  hope  that  such  amend- 
ments could  be  agreed  to. 

I  regret  that  the  motion  has  been  made 
that  April  9  shall  be  the  day  when  the 
committee  must  report.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  been 
working  on  ideas  for  such  a  bill  for  al- 
most a  year.  This  is  a  bill  with  respect 
to  which  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  been  trying  to  reach 
some  agreement  since  the  Congress  met 
in  the  early  days  of  January.  They  re- 
quired 10  weeks  to  agree  on  what  they 
would  recommend  to  xis.  It  has  not  been 
studied  for  a  day  yet  except  by  those 
who  drafted  it,  but  I  can  point  out  cer- 
tain things  that  are  obviously  in  error 
about  the  bill. 

For  example,  the  proposed  law  would 
be  triggered  if  it  should  be  found  by  the 
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Attorney  General — and  there  is  no  pro- 
ceeding provided  for  any  appeal  from 
such  a  finding — that  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  a  State  voted  in 
the  November  election,  or  that  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  people  of  voting  age 
are  registered. 

If  one  applies  that  to  Louisiana — and 
it  would  be  applied  to  Louisiana,  a  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  in 
part — in  parish  after  parish  it  would  be 
legal  to  appoint  Federal  examiners,  al- 
though the  parishes  happen  to  be  ones 
in  which  the  percentage  of  Negroes  reg- 
istered are  just  as  great  as  or  perhaps 
even  exceeded  the  percentage  of  white 
voters  who  were  registered.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  is  patently  ridiculous.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  should,  at 
least,  be  a  showing  of  some  sort  of  dis- 
crimination. I  have  suggested  that  some 
sort  of  objective  test  would  be  fair. 

If-  the  percentage  of  whites  registered 
exceeded  the  percentage  of  Negroes  reg- 
istered by  as  much  as  50  percent  in  a 
parish,  that  might  be  an  appropriate 
situation  in  which  to  appoint  a  Federal 
registrar  or  a  Federal  examiner.  Or  it 
might  be  desired  to  fix  some  other  ratio 
that  would  tend  to  indicate  de  facto  dis- 
crimination on  its  face. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana  are  white.  If  50  percent  out 
of  the  68  percent  had  been  registered,  so 
that  there  was  a  registration  of  50  per- 
cent entirely  white,  the  law  could  not  be 
triggered,  even  though  no  Negroes  were 
registered. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  a 
county  somewhere  else  in  which  the  bill 
could  be  triggered  because  the  poll  tax 
existed,  and  therefore  the  registration 
was  somewhat  low,  although  the  percent- 
age of  Negroes  registered  was  just  as 
great  as  the  percentage  of  whites  regis- 
tered. 

In  my  opinion,  so  far  as  the  State  of 
Louisiana  is  concerned,  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  fair  example  of  the  problem,  I  can 
cite  congressional  district  after  congres- 
sional district  in  which  no  showing  can 
be  made  that  oiu*  Negro  citizens  are  be- 
ing discriminated  against.  I  believe 
that  would  be  the  case  in  every  parish 
along  the  Mississippi  River  from  Baton 
Rouge,  where  I  live,  all  the  way  to 
Orleans  Parish,  100  miles  away.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  all  the  parishes 
going  west  of  that  line  to  the  Texas 
boimdary. 

Why  should  it  be  desired  to  invoke 
Federal  interference  in  areas  where 
there  is  no  discrimination,  when  the 
problem  exists  in  areas  where  discrimi- 
nation exists?  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  try  to  relieve  people  from  the 
burden  of  discrimination  where  discrim- 
ination is  flagrant. 

Already  three  civil  rights  laws  are  on 
the  statute  books  to  take  care  of  indi- 
vidual cases  in  which  discrimination 
may  be  alleged. 

The  bill  then  proposes  to  give  legal 
sanction  to  the  poll  tax.  When  the  poll 
tax  was  repealed  in  Louisiana,  a  great 
hue  and  cry  was  made  against  such 
action.  I  should  know.  It  was  my 
father  who  made  the  fight  to  repeal  the 
poll  tax.    If  the  poll  tax  is  repealed,  it 


will  make  it  easier  for  Negroes  to  vote. 
But  the  bill  proposes  to  continue  and 
support  the  poll  tax,  a  tax  which  has 
been  repealed  in  many  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  what  section  does  the 
Senator  refer? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  relating  to  States  which 
have  poll  taxes.  For  example,  the  Sena- 
tor might  refer  to  section  5(e),  on  page 
6. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  section 
reads: 

No  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  for  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  if  he  tenders 
payment  of  such  tax  for  the  current  year  to 
an  examiner,  whether  or  not  such  tender 
would  be  timely  or  adequate  under  State 
law. 

For  a  long  time,  it  was  felt  in  Louisiana 
that  a  principal  purpose  of  the  f>o11  tax 
was  to  disfranchise  the  Negro  voter.  My 
father  made  a  fight  in  Louisiana  against 
the  poll  tax,  and  it  was  said  that  Huey 
Long  was  trying  to  enfranchise  the 
Negroes  in  that  State.  Obviously,  being 
less  financially  able  to  pay  a  poll  tax  than 
Caucasian  citizens,  on  the  average,  the 
colored  citizens  would  tend  to  be  dis- 
franchised by  a  poll  tax.  But  imder  the 
bill,  the  p>oll  tax  device  is  to  be  given  ad- 
ditional legal  validity. 

A  case  arising  in  Virginia,  in  which  an 
attack  is  being  made  upon  the  Virginia 
poll  tax,  is  now  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Yet  the  bill  just  introduced  proposes  to 
give  additional  support  to  the  poll  tax 
device.  If  the  bill  passes,  I  assume  it  will 
offer  a  standing,  open-end  invitation  to 
the  five  States  affected  to  pass  a  poll  tax 
and  make  it  a  high  one,  if  they  have  a 
mind  to  do  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  deserves 
better  study.  If  10  weeks  were  required 
by  those  who  are  sponsoring  the  bill  to 
arrive  at  the  language  they  are  sponsor- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  enough  time — certainly  more  than 
2  weeks — to  see  if  we  cannot,  by  de- 
bate, by  discussion,  and  by  study,  arrive 
at  a  bill  that  would  be  more  reasonable 
and  more  just,  a  bill  that  would  seek 
to  strike  at  discrimination  where  it  ex- 
ists, and  not  seek  to  punish  or  impose 
additional  power  in  areas  where  no  dis- 
crimination exists. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  motion  to  limit  the  time 
for  consideration  by  the  committee  to 
April  9. 

It  is  said  that  rights  have  been  denied 
Negroes  for  100  years.  If  it  has  taken 
100  years  for  a  President  to  get  around 
to  recommending  this  kind  of  bill  imder 
Federal  leadership,  we  should  take  long 
enough  to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
bill.  I  know  of  no  earthshaking  election 
that  is  scheduled  to  take  place  between 
now  and  July,  for  example,  to  require 
that  we  should  not  contribute  to  the  best 
thinking  of  all  Senators. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington to  hear  the  President  address 
Congress  on  this  subject.    I  was  fulfilling 


a  long-standing  commitment  to  deliver 
a  speech  in  San  Francisco.  But  I  heard 
the  President's  speech,  and  thought  it 
was  a  good  one.  However,  the  President 
urged  us  to  make  our  contribution,  as 
we  are  required  and  expected  to  do.  as 
Members  of  this  body.  The  President 
has  a  duty  to  recommend,  and  Congress 
has  the  duty  to  give  his  recommendation 
its  best  thought. 

We  would  do  much  better  by  taking 
more  time  and  proceeding  more  delib- 
erately. Let  the  committee  have  ade- 
quate time  to  work  on  the  bill,  in  the 
hope  that  every  Senator,  not  only  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  but  also  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  problem,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  pro- 
posal and  make  his  contribution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  no 
law-abiding  or  patriotic  American  citi- 
zen condones  discrimination  against  the 
constitutional  right  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  vote.  The  Constitution 
authorizes  it  and  requires  it.  Congress 
has  passed  16  laws,  both  criminal  and 
civil,  authorizing,  protecting,  and  guar- 
anteeing the  right  to  vote.  In  fact,  pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  vote  has  had  more 
laws  enacted  in  its  behalf  than  has  any 
other  civil  right  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  period  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  Congress  has  passed  a 
law  to  authorize  Federal  judges,  if  they 
find  that  a  pattern  of  discrimination 
exists,  to  appoint  judicial  voting  referees 
to  determine  which  citizens  are  qualified 
to  vote  and  which  citizens  are  not  quali- 
fied to  vote.  Those  laws  are  adequate. 
They  are  on  the  statute  books.  They 
can  be  enforced  in  all  States  and  in  all 
courts.  State  and  Federal.  There  is  an 
adequate  remedy  for  any  discrimination 
that  may  exist  anywhere  in  the  land.  I 
will  not  deny  that  perhaps  some  discrim- 
ination has  existed  in  our  country,  but 
I  believe  that  such  discrimination  has 
not  been  confined  to  any  section  of  the 
country.  Discrimination  has  existed 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  and  it  will 
probably  continue  so  long  as  human  be- 
ings, rather  than  angels,  enforce  our 
laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
sacrifice  the  Constitution  and  pass  un- 
constitutional laws.  The  remedy  is  to 
enforce  the  laws  that  are  now  on  the 
statute  books.  This  proposal  is  not  nec- 
essary in  my  own  State  of  Georgia. 
There  are  approximately  300,000  Negroes 
registered  and  voting  in  my  State.  Their 
percentage  is  not  greatly  different  from 
the  percentage  of  white  people  who  are 
registered  in  my  State.  That  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  we  have  Negro 
State  officials  in  Georgia.  We  have  Ne- 
gro county  officials  in  Georgia.  We  have 
Negro  municipal  officials  in  Georgia. 
The  present  law  is  couched  in  judicial 
hands.  Therefore,  judicial  decisions 
would  be  made  by  judges  as  to  whether 
or  not  discrimination  does  in  fact  exist. 

What  does  the  bill  purport  to  give  us? 
It  would  take  the  law  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  judiciary  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  political  appointee  to  determine 
whether  laws  have  been  violated. 
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When  we  have  a  politically  appointed 
Attorney  General,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  determining 
when  and  if  Federal  voting  registrars 
shall  descend  into  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities  of  this  land,  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  have  a 
President  of  the  United  States  who  was 
determined  to  carry  any  and  all  States, 
he  would  have  a  ready  vehicle  in  this  bill. 
All  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  tell 
his  politically  appointed  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  make  sure  that  such  and  such  a 
State  was  can-ied.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  then  appoint  his  registrars. 
The  registrars  could  pack  the  registra- 
tion list  to  the  degree  necessary  to  carry 
that  particular  State. 

That  is  too  dangerous  a  power  to  give 
any  human  being  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  for  one  would  not  grant  that 
power  to  any  man  in  the  land. 

This  bill  has  been  cunningly  drafted 
and  carefully  contrived.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  limit  its  operations  to  certain  specific 
States.  The  reason  for  that  Is  very  clear. 
If  there  were  a  bill  to  establish  Federal 
voting  registrars  in  all  of  the  50  States, 
Senators  would  stand  up  and  shout  it 
down.  Senators  are  not  likely  to  sur- 
render the  sovereignty  of  their  States. 
Therefore,  an  effort  is  made  to  get  enough 
votes  in  the  Senate  to  pass  this  particular 
bill  by  cunningly  and  carefully  contriving 
the  measure  so  that  it  would  operate  only 
in  a  few  States. 

If  we  are  to  have  laws  authorizing  Fed- 
eral voting  registrars,  why  should  the 
laws  not  be  made  equally  applicable  to 
every  State  in  the  Union  ?  Why  does  not 
the  equal  protection  law  apply  here  also? 
Why  should  we  attempt  to  select  some 
States  and  say  that  those  States  shall 
have  voting  registrars  if  the  Attorney 
General  deems  it  necessary,  and  other 
States  shall  not  have  voting  registrars? 

We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  the  content  of  this  bill  until  about  2 1/2 
hours  ago.  We  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  careful  study  of  it.  A 
cursory  examination  of  it  by  anyone 
possessing  even  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  will  reveal  several  unconstitu- 
tional provisions  in  it.  First,  it  conflicts 
'^Hjh  paragraph  1,  section  2,  of  article  1, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  clearly  authorizes 
every  State  to  set  up  and  determine 
qualifications  for  voters  or  electors. 
That  is  affirmed  in  at  least  three  sepa- 
rate places,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly. 

The  sponsoi-s  of  this  extreme  bill  say 
that  it  is  authorized  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment. I  point  out  that  the  Itth  amend- 
nient  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
subsequent  to  the  15th  amendment  and 
reiterates  the  exact  provisions  found  in 
section  2,  article  I,  of  the  Constitution. 

That  provision  authorizes  every  State 
to  determine  the  qualifications  of  its 
electors.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
united  States  has  reaffirmed  that  prin- 
ciple time  and  time  again.  No  Federal 
Su  ^^  ^^^^  decided  to  the  contrary. 
^  that  the  Federal  courts  have  ever  held 


is  that  we  may  not  discriminate  against 
voters  because  of  their  color. 

Wherever  discrimination  occurs,  there 
is  an  adequate  remedy.  The  remedy  is 
the  civil  and  criminal  statutes  that  now 
exist. 

Several  unconstitutional  provisions  of 
this  bill  have  been  pointed  out  by  Sen- 
ators. I  shall  not  reiterate  those  pro- 
visions. It  is  obvious  that  the  bill  needs 
careful  study.  It  needs  hearings.  It 
needs  study  by  some  of  the  finest  legal 
brains  of  America,  who  should  work  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  elimi- 
nate these  unconstitutional  provisions. 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  between 
now  and  April  9  to  conduct  this  study. 
That  is  a  mere  2  weeks  of  operation.  The 
committee  must  invite  witnesses  to  testi- 
fy. They  must  give  the  witnesses  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  the  bill,  to  study  its 
provisions,  and  to  research  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  That  cannot  be  done  in 
so  limited  a  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
chance  would  there  be  for  minority  views 
and  majority  views  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  would  not  be 
any,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  knows.  We  had  not 
seen  the  bill  until  a  few  hours  ago.  The 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
must  study  the  bill  carefully.  People 
throughout  the  50  States  of  oiu-  land — 
some  of  them  5,000  miles  from  here — 
will  want  to  obtain  copies  of  the  bill. 
They  will  want  to  study  it  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  their  testimony. 
They  must  come  thousands  of  miles  to 
Washington  for  the  heariiigs.  After  the 
hearings  are  completed,  the  committee 
must  hold  executive  sessions,  vote  on 
amendments,  go  into  it  in  detail,  and 
then  prepare  a  majority  report  and 
minority  views.  There  is  not  enough 
time  between  now  and  April  9  in  which 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  would  be  after 
all  of  the  amendments  are  considered? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct.  In 
the  Committee  on  Finance  we  have  had 
bills  not  as  complex  as  the  proposed  bill, 
which  have  necessitated  executive  ses- 
sions for  as  long  as  30  days,  day  after 
day,  morning,  afternoon,  and  sometimes 
evenings.  That  was  after  all  of  the  tes- 
timony had  been  considered.  It  was 
merely  a  matter  of  marking  up  the  bill. 
The  Senator  knows  that  this  bill  raises 
grave  constitutional  questions.  It  is  a 
radical  departure  from  our  dual  Federal- 
State  system  of  government.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  it  places  certain  States 
of  the  Union  in  the  hands  of  Federal 
receivers,  some  of  them  to  be  held  there 
for  10  years.  The  only  way  in  which  they 
could  be  extricated  from  the  Federal  re- 
ceivership would  be  on  petition  to  a  dis- 


trict court  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— no  other  Federal  court.  They 
would  have  to  come  all  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  file  a  petition,  come  in  on 
bended  knee,  and  say,  "please,  Mr.  Fed- 
eral Judge,  can  our  sovereign  State  now 
get  out  of  the  receivership  that  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  put 
us  in?" 

Those  are  grave  problems.  They 
should  not  be  treated  lightly.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  motion  to  commit  with 
a  limitation  of  time.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  ample  time  for  adequate  study, 
investigation,  and  consideration. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  we  have  no 
eftective  rule  of  germaneness  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  seen  a  small  private  bill 
become  the  vehicle  for  bills  of  grave  im- 
port. This  could  happen  again  if  every- 
one were  fearful  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  might  hold  this  bill  indefi- 
nitely. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  rules  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  provide  for  the  discharge  of 
any  bill  from  a  committee  at  any  time 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  so  deter- 
mines. There  is  an  adequate  remedy. 
Why  should  we  send  it  to  committee  in 
such  a  posthaste  manner  and  say,  "All 
we  want  you  to  do  is  look  at  it.  We  will 
not  let  you  study  it.  We  will  not  let  you 
consider  it,  because  oiu-  consciences 
might  condemn  us"?  All  we  have  said  is, 
"You  may  look  at  it."  That  is  the  pro- 
cedure the  Senate  is  asked  to  approve, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  be  a 
party  to  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL,  The  Senator  has  made  a 
most  eloquent  and  able  speech. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  very 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  was,  as  we  well 
know,  agreed  to,  at  the  time  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted — it  is  really  a  part 
of  the  original  Constitution — provides 
that  the  people  shall  have  a  right  to 
petition  their  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  not  that  the  best  means 
and  the  best  way  open  to  petition  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  that  is  a 
better  method  than  a  sitin  at  the  White 
House.    It  is  far  superior. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  a  guaranteed  consti- 
tutional right. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  a  guaranteed 
constitutional  right. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  order  that  this  consti- 
tutional right  may  be  exercised,  is  it  not 
quite  necessary  that  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, in  considering  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind,  as  the  Senator  so  well 
described  here  today,  has  sufficient  time 
so  that  groups  of  people  or  organizations, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  various 
States,  may  have  the  right  to  come  here, 
in  order  to  present  their  petitions  for 
redress  of  grievances? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 
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Mr.  HILL.  Yet  if  we  adopt  the  pend- 
ing proposal,  we  nullify  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  giving  people  the  right 
of  petition.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  We  give  them  a  form  but  no 
substance. 

Mr.  HILL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

VOTING   RIGHTS    ACT   OT    1965 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  you  and 
I  live  in  a  time  of  change.  You  and  I 
serve  in  the  Senate  in  a  time  of  great 
stress,  turmoil,  and  torment,  not  only 
across  the  seas,  but  here  at  home.  You 
and  I  can  give  dignity  to  the  phrase 
"Freedom  of  man."  The  freedom  of 
man  is  in  danger  beyond  the  oceans  and 
also  at  home.  Whether  it  be  in  Saigon 
or  Selma,  tyranny  against  mankind  is 
our  fight.  It  is  the  American  dream  and 
purpose  to  advance  the  cause  of  dignity. 

My  people  came  to  California  from 
across  the  seas  generations  ago  to  live 
out  their  lives  as  free  men  and  women, 
as  free  Americans.  All  manner  of  men 
occupy  the  State  from  which  I  come, 
poor  people  and  rich  people.  Christians 
and  Jews,  white  people  and  colored 
people. 

Yet  the  rights  of  some  citizens  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
almost  100  years  have  been  ravished  in 
various  parts  of  this  country. 

I  salute  the  leader  of  my  party, 
Everett  Dirksen,  and  the  long  exertions 
undertaken  by  him  and  his  staff  to  fash- 
ion a  bill  which  at  long  last  will  provide 
that  in  this  country  color  or  race  is  not 
a  basis  for  disqualifying  an  American 
citizen  from  voting.  I  salute  the  leader 
of  the  other  party  [Mr.  Mansfield],  for 
what  he  and  all  his  staff  have  done,  as 
well  as  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  President,  and  the 
lawyers  representing  them,  who  together 
have  fashioned  over  many  days  and 
nights  a  piece  of  legislation  resting  upon 
a  commitment  the  American  people 
made  almost  100  years  ago  under  the 
Constitution  and  amendments  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  am  asked  what  the 
bill  is,  I  say  it  is  a  bill  to  implement  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  is  a  bill 
to  give  the  right  to  vote  to  those  who 
have  had  that  right  sheared  away  by 
trickery,  devices,  and  duplicity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  co- 
author this  legislation.  I  consider  this 
an  important  day  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Republic  as  you  and  I,  Mr.  President, 
watch  the  beginning  of  a  great  piece  of 
legislation,  travel,  as  it  surely  will,  from 
here  to  the  Whittf^ouse.  To  that  ex- 
tent I  say  it  is  a  dJ«r  that  will  live  In  the 
history  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  Issue  more 
fundamental  to  the  preservation  of  this 
Republic  than  the  guarantee  that  all  our 
citizens  have  a  right  to  vote  without 
regard  to  their  race  or  color.  That  Is 
the  pairpose  of  the  15th  amendment. 
That  is  why  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  their  respective 
State  legislatures,  ratified  this  historic 
amendment  In  1870. 

Yet,  for  almost  95  years,  outrageous 
and  unjustified  discrimilnation  has  taken 
place  in  some  parts  of  our  land  merely 
because  of  the  color  of  a  man's  skin. 


This  Republic,  this  democratic  society, 
carmot  tolerate  such  action  If  it  Is  to 
keep  faith  with  the  precepts  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal"  and  "that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

The  15  th  amendment  sought  to  bring 
reality  to  the  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  writing  a  Constitution,  sought  "to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  coauthor,  will  at  long  last  make 
that  promise  of  1787  and  the  later 
promise  of  1870  a  reality.  We  seek 
through  this  legislation  to  provide  a 
means  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  right  to  vote  and  to  make  a  choice 
freely  among  candidates  of  opposing 
views  who  offer  themselves  for  public 
office  is  fundamental  if  we  are  to  build 
a  better  America  in  which  all  will  share. 
The  right  to  vote  remains  man's  greatest 
weapon  against  the  tyrarmy  of  both  the 
many  and  the  few.  Last  year  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ruled  that  under  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  the  principle  of 
one-man,  one-vote  must  be  applied  In 
our  State  legislative  process.  Today, 
Congress  is  asked  to  assure  that  the  one 
man  will  have  his  one  vote  regardless  of 
the  color  of  his  skin  or  the  nature  of  his 
race. 

I  noted  earlier  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  truly  a  product  of  the 
thinking  of  members  of  both  parties  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  This  was  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  legislative 
process  and  the  drafting  of  legislation 
which  I  have  witnessed  in  my  13  years  in 
the  Senate.  What  does  this  legislation 
provide? 

Briefiy,  we  seek  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date of  the  15th  amendment  by  imple- 
menting it,  as  we  are  authorized  to  do, 
in  section  2  of  that  amendment  where  it 
states  that  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation." 

We  believe,  as  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  so  ably  shown  in  its 
various  reports  on  voting  starting  with 
1961,  and  as  the  Attorney  General  will 
testify  before  the  relevant  congressional 
committees,  that  there  is  a  definite  rela- 
tionship between  the  existence  of  tests 
and  devices  such  as  those  which  require 
the  demonstration  of  an  ability  to  read, 
write,  understand,  or  interpret  any  mat- 
ter and  the  low  percentage  of  Negro  cit- 
izens who  are  enrolled  in  several  States 
of  this  Union.  The  hearings  are  replete 
with  testimony  from  Negro  citizens  who 
were  asked  to  not  merely  read  but  to  in- 
terpret sections  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution which  not  even  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  or  those  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  could  interpret.    The 


hearings  are  replete  with  examples  of 
Negro  citizens  who  were  turned  away  by 
election  registrars  because  of  a  simple 
clerical  error  on  a  form.  These  are  mild 
examples  compared  to  what  will  be  de- 
tailed in  the  hearings  and  before  the 
Senate  in  future  weeks. 

Since  we  believe  there  Is  this  relation- 
ship  between  such  tests  and  devices  and 
the  discrimination  prohibited  by  the  15th 
amendment,  our  legislation  provides  that 
given  certain  conditions  which  the  At- 
torney General  certifies  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Commission,  Federal  examiners  may 
be  appointed.  For  this  "automatic 
trigger"  to  become  operative,  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  must  have  had  a 
statute  authorizing  the  use  of  the  pro- 
hibited test  or  device  on  November  1, 
1964.  as  a  qualification  for  voting  and  the 
Director  of  the  Census  must  have  deter- 
mined that  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  residing  in  the  af- 
fected area  were  registered  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1964.  or  less  than  50  percent  voted 
in  the  presidential  election  of  that  year. 
These  conditions  establish  what  States 
are  covered  and,  we  believe,  get  at  the 
hard-core  areas  which  have  discrimi- 
nated. 

For  these  covered  areas,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  can  appoint  Fed- 
eral examiners  to  register  voters  when- 
ever the  Attorney  General  has  certified 
to  them  that  he  has  received  complaints 
in  writing  from  20  or  more  residents  of 
such  a  political  subdivision  alleging  that 
they  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
under  color  of  law  by  reason  of  race  or 
color  and  that  he  believes  such  com- 
plaints to  be  meritorious.  The  Attorney 
General  can  also  certify  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  such  examiners 
be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
judgment. 

It  is  then  up  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission which  has  long  been  bipartisan 
in  nature  to  appoint  the  needed  number 
of  examiners  to  prepare  and  maintain 
the  lists  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  elections.  These 
examiners  can  be  chosen  from  among 
any  qualified  person  and  need  not  be  a 
Federal  employee.  They  could  be  on  a 
part-time  or  full-time  basis.  Their  ap- 
pointment can  be  terminated  by  the 
Commission  at  any  time.  While  serving 
in  the  capacity  of  a  Federal  examiner, 
they  would  be  prohibited  from  political 
activity  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  They  would  have  the 
power  to  administer  oaths. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
establish  the  necessary  forms  and  pro- 
cedures to  assure  registration  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  The  form  would  pro- 
vide that  the  applicant  is  not  registered 
to  vote  and  that  within  90  days  of  his 
application  he  has  been  denied  under 
color  of  law  the  opportunity  to  register 
or  to  vote  or  has  been  found  not  qualified 
to  vote  by  a  person  acting  under  color  of 
law.  The  Attorney  General,  because  of 
the  large  numbers  of  individuals  in- 
volved, is  authorized  to  waive  the  latter 
allegation. 

Such  an  applicant  whom  the  examiner 
finds  to  have  the  qualifications  prescribed 
by  State  law,  as  for  example,  age,  resl- 
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dence,  competency,  and  so  on— but  would 
not  have  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
prohibited  tests  and  devices  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  discriminatory— 
would  be  placed  on  a  list  of  eligible 
voters.  Such  a  list  would  be  available 
for  public  inspection  and  would  be  trans- 
mitted with  such  supplements  as  appro- 
priate at  the  end  of  each  month  to  the 
appropriate  local  election  oflScials.  Each 
person  would  receive  a  certificate  evi- 
dencing his  eligibility  to  vote.  The  list 
would  have  to  be  certified  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  office  of  the  appropriate 
local  election  officials  at  least  45  days 
prior  to  such  election.  Procedures  are 
provided  to  challenge  such  listings  within 
10  days  after  a  person  is  listed  at  both 
a  hearing  officer  and  Federal  court  level. 

An  individual  who  Is  on  what  might 
be  called  the  "Federal"  list  can  have  his 
name  removed  by  the  examiner  if  he  has 
been  successfully  challenged  or  if  he  has 
been  determined  by  the  examiner  not  to 
have  voted  at  least  once  during  3  con- 
secutive years  while  listed  or  to  have 
otherwise  lost  his  eligibility  to  vote,  as 
for  example.  If  he  moved  away  from  the 
area. 

We  were  particularly  concerned  that 
an  individual  should  not  only  be  per- 
mitted to  register,  and  to  vote,  but  also 
to  have  his  vote  counted.  Thus,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  application  of  fines 
up  to  $5,000  and  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both,  for  those 
who  deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive  a  per- 
son of  any  right  secured  under  this  act. 
If  there  were  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  was  about  to  engage 
in  a  prohibited  practice,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  institute  for  the 
United  States  an  action  for  preventive 
relief,  including  an  application  for  a  tem- 
porary or  permanent  injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order.  Includ- 
ing an  order  directed  to  the  State  and 
State  or  local  election  officials  to  require 
them  to  honor  listings  imder  this  act. 

Within  24  hours  of  the  closing  of  the 
polls,  if  a  person  alleges  to  an  examiner 
that  he  was  n6t  permitted  to  vote  or  his 
vote  was  not  counted  and  the  examiner 
finds  the  allegation  well  founded,  upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney may  apply  to  the  district  court 
for  an  order  enjoining  certification  of 
the  results  of  the  election.  If  the  court 
found  the  allegations  to  be  correct,  then 
the  court  would  provide  for  the  casting 
or  counting  of  such  a  ballot. 

If  it  was  discovered  within  a  year  fol- 
lowing an  election  In  a  political  subdivi- 
sion in  whch  an  examiner  had  been  ap- 
pointed that  ballots  or  tallies  of  ballots 
had  been  destroyed,  defaced,  mutilated, 
or  otherwise  altered  then  the  criminal 
penalties  previously  mentioned  could  be 
imposed. 

How  would  the  Federal  examiner  sys- 
tem be  terminated?  It  would  be  ter- 
minated whenever  the  Attorney  General 
notified  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
that;  first,  all  persons  listed  by  the  exam- 
iner for  such  a  political  subdivision  had 
been  placed  on  the  appropriate  voting 
registration  roll;  and  second,  that  there 
is  no  longer  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  persons  will  be  deprived  of  or  denied 


the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color  in  such  subdivision. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  permanent  legis- 
lation, but  a  State  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  its  good  faith  and  remove 
itself  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "auto- 
matic trigger"  mechanism  if  it  filed  in  a 
three- judge  district  court  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  against  the  United  States,  al- 
leging that  neither  it  nor  any  person  act- 
ing under  color  of  law  has  engaged  dur- 
ing the  10  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
action  in  acts  or  practices  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  for  reasons 
of  race  or  color.  The  court  would  deter- 
mine the  matter  with  the  right  of  appeal 
by  either  party  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Alaska,  which  has  not  discriminated,  but 
which  falls  within  the  "automatic  trig- 
ger" since  less  than  50  percent  of  its 
people  voted  in  1964  and  it  has  a  law  au- 
thorizing such  tests  or  devices  could  Im- 
mediately avail  itself  of  this  provision. 

Discrimination  in  voting  which  might 
occur  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is 
prohibited  under  section  2  which  pro- 
vides that  "no  voting  qualification  or 
procedure  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color."  Cnce  such 
discrimination  were  proven,  the  criminal 
penalties  imposed  by  this  act  could  be 
applied  to  those  who  had  committed  the 
misconduct. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  vexing  question 
which  was  not  resolved  to  our  complete 
satisfaction  has  to  do  with  the  handling 
of  the  poll  tax.  The  poll  tax  is  an  ob- 
noxious device.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  its  purpose  was  originally,  by 
and  large,  to  disenfranchise  Negro  citi- 
zens. However,  as  drafters  of  the  legis- 
lation introduced  today  we  faced  a  dilem- 
ma. The  24th  amendment  prohibited 
the  poll  tax  from  being  applied  in  Federal 
elections.  It  did  not  cover  State  and  local 
elections.  The  assumption  was  that  it 
would  be  impractical  for  a  State  to  main- 
tain two  separate  lists;  yet,  that  is  exactly 
what  they  have  done. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1937  in  Breedlove  v.  Suttles 
(302  U.S.  277) ,  unanimously  stated  that 
a  poll  tax  could  be  levied.  It  is  possible 
that  this  decision  will  be  overturned  as  a 
violation  of  the  equal-protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  in  cases  now  be- 
fore the  Federal  judiciary.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be.  I  beheve  that  Congress,  by 
statute,  can  abolish  application  of  the 
poll  tax  when  it  is  used  in  a  discrimina- 
tory manner.  In  Mississippi,  it  has  been 
used  in  a  discriminatory  manner;  thus  in 
the  bill  introduced  today,  we  have  pro- 
vided that  Instead  of  the  19 -month-pre- 
payment requirement  of  Mississippi  law. 
an  individual  going  before  the  Federal 
examiner  and  seeking  to  register,  need 
only  pay  to  the  examiner  the  current  poll 
tax  which  he  will  then  transmit  to  the 
office  of  the  appropriate  local  authorities. 
It  would  make  no  sense  to  require  the  ap- 
plicant to  also  pay  his  poll  tax  19  months 
before  the  election  when  he  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  register  and  to 
vote  even  if  he  had.  I  am  confident  fur- 
ther attention  will  be  given  this  aspect 
of  the  legislation  while  it  is  before  com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  President,  for  years  many  of  us 
have  sought  to  strengthen  the  voting 
rights  provisions  of  the  1957  and  1960 
Civil  Rights  Acts.  In  the  last  Congress, 
Senator  Keating  of  New  York  and  a  num- 
ber of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  sought 
to  liave  title  I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964-applied  to  State  and  local  as  well  as 
Federal  elections.  We  were  told  that  this 
was  not  possible. 

The  results  of  such  inaction  have  borne 
fruit  in  the  tragic  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks  in  Selma.  Ala.  This  is  not  a 
tragedy  limited  to  one  city  or  one  State. 
It  is  not  a  tragedy  limited  to  one  man 
or  one  group  of  men.  It  is  a  tragedy  for 
all  Americans.  It  is  a  tragedy  which 
must  be  overcome  and  must  be  rectified 
if  we  are  to  once  again  walk  with  pride 
as  freemen  and  seek  to  set  an  example 
for  all  who  aspire  to  be  freemen  every- 
where. 

Let  us  at  long  last  put  our  own  house  in 
order.  The  time  to  act  is  now.  I  am 
confident  that  this  Congress  will  meet 
that  challenge  and  that  when  the  final 
roll  is  armounced,  men  and  women  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  complete 
what  Abraham  Lincoln  started  to  do  just 
over  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  with  great  interest  the  many  fine 
statements  just  made  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion. Including  the  fine  statement  made 
by  the  assistant  minority  leader.  I,  too, 
am  Identified  with  this  legislation  and 
am  one  of  that  group,  to  which  I  am 
proud  to  belong,  which  fought  this  battle 
at  times  when  this  Chamber  was  very 
cold  toward  the  subject  of  civil  rights. 
We  have  traveled  a  long  way. 

The  only  issue  at  stake  today  is.  Shall 
we  give  15  days  of  hearing,  almost  3 
weeks  of  elapsed  time,  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  report  a  bill? 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate  is  known  as 
the  graveyard  of  civil  rights  legislation. 
It  has  not  reported  a  civil  rights  bill 
imless  such  bills  have  had  date  tags. 
This  is  a  time  when,  by  a  vote  of  yea  or 
nay.  Senators  can  show  their  deter- 
mination that  a  bill  shall  be  reported 
from  the  committee. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  pro- 
posed time,  we  must  not  only  consider 
the  duties  of  Senators  and  how  long  thej 
may  hear  testimony;  we  must  also  con- 
sider the  people  who  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote.  Have  they  not  said 
often  enough,  "How  long.  O  Lord?  How 
long  must  it  be  before  we  have  this 
right?"  Even  those  who  are  opposed  to 
other  civil  rights  legislation  must  con- 
cede that  this  is  one  right  which  people 
should  have. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  old  social  order 
in  the  South  is  going.  So  far  as  this 
Senator  is  concernrd,  It  cannot  go  too 
fast  if  it  is  based  on  discrimination 
among  Americans  based  on  the  color  of 
their  skin. 

One  of  the  most  sacred  rights  is  the 
right  to  vote.  We  considered  it  in  1957. 
1960,  and  1964.  We  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  each  case,  but  every  time  we  got 
to  the  point  of  Federal  registrars,  we 
backed  away.  Now  experience  shows 
that  only  Federal  registrars  will  assure 
these  rights. 
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There  may  be  many  laws  on  the  books 
of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States, 
but  they  do  not  guarantee  these  rights. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  legislature, 
unless  it  is  going  to  be  overturned  by  the 
currents  of  time  and  history,  to  enact 
legislation  which  secures  the  rights  of 
the  people  no  matter  what  other  legisla- 
tion is  on  the  books  that  is  not  working. 
That  is  the  acid  test. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
question  of  poll  taxes.  I  say  that  the 
poll  tax  has  perpetuated  discrimination. 
This  bill  provides  that  only  1  year's  tax 
shall  be  required  to  be  paid  before  vot- 
ing in  an  election.  If  it  is  cut  down  to  1 
year,  it  can  be  cut  out  entirely.  That  is 
what  I  shall  be  for,  and  that  is  what  the 
bill  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  coalition 
calls  for. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  not  asked  for  time,  but  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  fine  statement. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  action  we  are  about  to 
take — an  unprecedented  action  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  as  I  have  known 
it — by  which,  without  long  and  tortured 
debate,  and  agonizing  delay,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  instruct  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  after  a  reasonable  period  for 
deliberation,  to  report  a  civil  rights  bill 
to  the  Senate. 

The  credit  goes,  first,  to  the  Negroes 
and  their  great  leaders:  then,  to  the 
great  leaders  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
of  all  colors,  including  notably  and  per- 
haps decisively  the  leaders  of  the 
churches  of  this  country.  To  them,  for 
their  sacrifices  and  their  leadership,  I 
pay  the  highest  tribute  within  my  power. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  permitting  me  to  interrupt  him  to 
make  these  comments. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  only  question  now 
before  the  Senate  is  whether  the  length 
of  time  to  be  afforded  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary — that  is  until  April  9 — 
is  suflBcient  for  a  full  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

I  can  think  of  only  two  questions  that 
would  be  considered  by  the  committee: 
First.  Is  there  a  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment?  and  are  citizens  being  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  vote?  Without 
question,  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  show  that  for  years  the 
violation  of  this  right  has  occurred.  If 
there  are  any  doubts,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  situation  in  the  South  today, 
in  Alabama  and  in  other  States,  for 
there  the  fact  of  discrimination  is  pro- 
claimed across  the  face  of  the  land. 

A  second  question  has  been  raised 
about  constitutionality  and  about  wheth- 
er there  will  be  time  to  discuss  this  com- 
plex problem.  * 

In  1957.  1960,  and  1964— and  in  other 
years — the  constitutionality  of  voting 
rights  legislation  has  been  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the 
greatest  length.    I  cannot  believe  that 


this     bill    needs    to    be    delayed     in 
committee. 

I  have  introduced,  and  joined  other 
Senators  in  introducing,  voting  rights 
bills  in  past  years,  and  I  have  studied 
their  constitutionality.  I  have  studied 
this  bill  from  that  viewpoint.  The  15th 
amendment,  article  II,  section  2,  gives 
the  power  to  Congress  to  enforce  that 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 
The  bill  before  us  is  based  on  that  au- 
thority. Its  provisions  are  subject  to 
judicial  review,  available  both  to  the 
State  and  to  individuals  if  action  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  examiner  is 
questioned.  I  believe  the  bill  is  consti- 
tutional. 

This  is  a  bill  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  one  on  which  the  Congress 
should  act  with  urgency.  Jlo  one  can 
really  make  any  argimient  against  the 
right  of  any  American  citizen  to  vote. 
One  of  the  most  moving  passages  of  the 
President's  speech  last  Monday  evening, 
was  that  which  was  concerned  with  the 
continued  efforts  of  Negroes  to  secure 
their  right  to  vote,  as  the  evidence  of 
their  faith  in  the  processes  of  our  Ck)v- 
ernment,  in  the  processes  of  law:  it  was 
about  their  belief  in  the  principles  for 
which  this  country  stands.  As  Ameri- 
can citizens,  they  have  faith  in  America, 
and  we  must  sustain  that  faith.  The 
time  has  come  to  act  upon  this  bill — a 
bill  to  secure  the  right  of  every  citizen 
of  our  country  to  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  for  their  fine  inter- 
cession. 

My  argument  reminds  me  of  the  fact 
that  many  Senators  who  are  concerned 
with  the  committee  system  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  prove  it.  Some  Senators 
have  objected  when,  as  with  the  1964  bill, 
we  have  placed  a  civil  rights  bill  directly 
on  the  calendar  when  it  came  over  from 
the  House.  This  motion  at  least  consti- 
tutes a  good-faith  effort  to  find  the  best 
compromise  between  that  procedure  and 
the  feelings  of  certain  Senators  that 
committees  should  consicw  every  meas- 
ure. We  are  going  to  send  this  bill  to  a 
committee,  but  we  are  putting  a  tag  on  it 
as  to  when  we  wish  it  back.  I  believe  that 
is  an  eminently  reasonable  proposal. 

Finally,  let  us  understand  that  what- 
ever one  may  say  about  the  individual 
merits  of  the  bill — and  I  shall  examine  it, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  the  greatest  of  fidelity  to 
my  oath  as  a  Senator,  my  conscience,  and 
my  training  as  a  lawyer — on  this  ques- 
tion, which  has  now  been  sanctified  in 
the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  in  which  are 
involved  the  deep  feeling  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens,  the  least  that 
Congress  can  do  is  to  uphold  the  mandate 
of  the  President,  and  expedite  action  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  consistent 
with  our  duty. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  con- 
sider not  only  the  voting  question,  but 
also  the  question  of  excessive  E>olice  ac- 
tion, which  has  sought  to  substitute  ter- 
ror«»for  law  in  order  to  inhibit  Negroes 
from  asserting  their  right  to  vote.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  with  other  Sen- 
ators on  that  subject.  S.  1497,  which  I 
hope  will  also  be  considered  in  committee. 
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To  summarize,  many  citizens  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  too 
long,  and  the  figures  show  it.  There 
has  been  ample  opportunity  for  the 
States  to  show  their  responsibility  by 
at  least  giving  them  the  right  to  vote 
In  some  States,  of  course,  they  have 
done  so.  This  bill  by  no  means  sweeps 
across  all  the  States  of  the  old  Confed- 
eracy. It  affects  only  a  number  of  them 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  we  now  have   ' 

Thus,  those  who  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote,  by  the  failure  of  the  States 
to  give  it  to  them,  now  have  the  right 
to  say:  "How  long,  O  Lord— how  long?" 
It  is  our  duty  to  answer:  "Not  1  minute 
longer  than  is  absolutely  essential." 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  for  perceiving  this  urgency, 
and  also  for  perceiving  where  our  duty 
lies.  We  all  know  that  it  will  not  stop 
all  demonstrations.  We  know,  too,  that 
with  demonstrations  we  face  the  razor's 
edge.  Will  they  be  demonstrations 
which  go  over  the  edge  and  become  rev- 
olutionary in  character,  because  there 
is  no  honest  effort  to  satisfy  honest 
grievances,  or  will  they  be  demonstra- 
tions which  stay  this  side  of  the  edge 
which  we  do  not  wish  them  to  cross?  It 
will  depend  upon  our  good  faith  in  try- 
ing to  satisfy  the  honest  complaints  of 
honest.  God-fearing  American  citizens. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  today.  I  con- 
gratulate the  minority  leaaer— and  also 
the  majority  leader— on  leading  the  Sen- 
ate in  doing  so. 

Mr.  BASS.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BASS.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  wish 
recognition? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  felt  that  the 
vote  might  be  held  now,  unless  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  ready  to  vote  now, 
but  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  wishes  to  make  a  statement 
before  the  vote.  I  wish  to  make  a  short 
statement,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready  for 
the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  short 
statement,  but  I  will  yield  at  this  point 
for  the  vote,  with  the  hope  that  I  may 
be  recognized  to  make  a  short  statement 
immediately  after  the  vote  has  been 
taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  instructions. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderI.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "nay."    If  I  were  at 
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liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."     I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell!  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]   are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paii'ed  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  would  each  vote 
•■yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 
the  Senator  from  Calfornia  [Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]   are  necessartly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. I 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Pong 


Byrd,  Va. 

Eastland 

HUl 

Holland 

Johnston 
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YEAS — 67 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

NAYS— 13 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Long,  La. 
McClellan 
Robertson 
Smith 


Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Eibicoff 

Bcott 

Simpson 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTENG- 

-20 

Bennett 

Long,  Mo. 

Murphy 

Church 

Maiisfleld 

Russell 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Saltonstall 

Ervin 

McGee 

Smathers 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Tower 

Btennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Kennedy,  N.Y.    Moss 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  and 
other  Senators  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  1564) 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
instructions  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  California  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  motion  to  refer  the  bill 
to  committee,  I  voted  "nay."  I  do  not 
believe  that  sufficient  time  has  been  al- 
lowed to  permit  this  very  important 
measure  to  receive  the  proper  hearings  it 
deserves.  That  was  my  reason  for  vot- 
ing "nay." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  No  voting  qualification  or  proce- 
dure shall  be  imposed  or  applied  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
election  because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with 
any  test  or  device,  in  any  State  or  in  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  which  ( 1 )  the 
Attorney  General  determines  maintained  on 
November  1,  1964.  any  test  or  device  as  a 
qualification  for  voting,  and  with  respect  to 
which  (2)  the  Director  of  the  Census  deter- 
mines that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  per- 
sons of  voting  age  residing  therein  were  reg- 
istered on  November  1,  1964,  or  that  less  than 
50  percent  of  such  persons  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  November  1964. 

(b)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall  mean 
any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  or  registration  for  voting 
(1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
understand,  or  interpret  any  matter,  (2) 
demonstrate  any  educational  achievement  or 
his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  (3) 
possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove 
his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  regis- 
tered voters  or  members  of  any  other  class. 

(c)  Any  State  with  respect  to  which  de- 
terminations have  been  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  any  political  subdivision  with 
respect  to  which  such  determinations  have 
been  made  as  a  separate  unit,  may  file  in 
a  three -Judge  district  court  convened  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  an  action  for  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  against  the  United  States, 
alleging  that  neither  the  petitioner  nor  any 
person  acting  under  color  of  law  has  en- 
gaged during  the  ten  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  action  in  acts  or  practices  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  for 
reasons  of  race  or  color.    If  the  court  deter- 


mines that  neither  the  petitioner  nor  any 
person  acting  under  color  of  law  has  engaged 
during  such  period  in  any  act  or  practice 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  for 
reasons  of  race  or  color,  the  court  shall  bo 
declare  and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  examiner  procedure  established  by 
this  Act  shall  after  Judgment  be  inapplicable 
to  the  petitioner.  Any  appeal  from  a  Judg- 
ment of  a  three-Judge  court  convened  under 
this  subsection  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

No  declaratory  Judgment  shall  issue  binder 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  petitioner 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  entry  of 
a  final  Judgment  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  whether  entered  prior  to  or  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  determining  that  de- 
nials or  abridgments  of  the  right  to  vote 
by  reason  of  race  or  color  have  occurred  any- 
where in  the   territory  of  such  petitioner. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certifies  (1)  that  he  has  received  com- 
plaints in  writing  from  twenty  or  more  resi- 
dents of  a  political  subdivision  with  respect 
to  which  determinations  have  been  made 
under  section  3(a)  alleging  that  they  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote  under  color  of 
law  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  and  that  he 
believes  such  complaints  to  be  meritorious, 
or  (2)  that  in  his  Judgment  the  appointment 
of  examiners  is  otherwise  necessary  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
appoint  as  many  examiners  in  such  sub- 
division as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  pre- 
pare and  maintain  lists  of  persons  eligible  to 
vote  In  Federal,  State,  and  local  elections. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service  laws  and  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  may 
be  terminated  by  the  Commission  at  any 
time.  Examiners  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1939,  as  amended  (the  Hatch  Act).  An 
examiner  shall  have  the  power  to  adminis- 
ter oaths. 

(b)  A  determination  or  certification  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of 
the  Census  under  section  3  or  4  shall  be  final 
and  effective  upon  publication  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  examiners  for  each  polit- 
ical subdivision  shall  examine  applicants 
concerning  their  qualifications  for  voting. 
An  application  to  an  examiner  shall  be  In 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  require 
and  shall  contain  allegations  that  the  appli- 
cant Is  not  otherwise  registered  to  vote,  and 
that,  within  ninety  days  preceding  his  appli- 
cation, he  has  been  denied  under  color  of 
law  the  opportunity  to  register  or  to  vote 
or  has  been  found  not  qualified  to  vote  by 
a  person  acting  under  color  of  law :  Provided, 
That  the  requirement  of  the  latter  allega- 
tion may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney  General, 
(b)  Any  person  whom  the  examiner  finds 
to  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 
State  law  in  accordance  with  Instructions  re- 
ceived under  section  6(b)  shall  promptly  be 
placed  on  a  list  of  eligible  voters.  A  chal- 
lenge to  such  listing  may  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  6(a)  and  shall  not  be 
the  basis  for  a  prosecution  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  The  list  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  and  the  examiner 
shall  certify  and  transmit  such  list,  and 
any  supplements  as  appropriate,  each  month 
to  the  oflaces  of  the  appropriate  election  of- 
ficials, with  copies  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  attorney  general  of  the  State.  Any 
person  whose  name  appears  on  such  a  list 
shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
election  district  of  his  residence  unless  and 
until  the  appropriate  election  oflacials  shall 
have  been  notified  that  such  person  has  been 
removed  from  such  list  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (d) :  Provided,  That  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  any  election  by 
virtue  of  this  Act  unless  his  name  shall  have 
been  certified  and  transmitted  on  such  a  list 
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to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  election  of- 
flcials  at  least  45  days  prtor  to  such  election. 

(c)  The  examiner  shall  issue  to  each  per- 
son appearing  on  such  a  list  a  certificate 
evidencing  his  eligibility  to  vote. 

( d )  A  person  whose  neime  appears  on  such  a 
list  shall  be  removed  therefrom  by  an  ex- 
aminer if  ( 1 )  he  has  been  successfully  chal- 
lenged in  accordance  with  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed in  section  6(a),  or  (2)  he  has  been 
determined  by  an  examiner  (1)  not  to  have 
voted  at  least  once  during  three  consecutive 
years  while  listed,  or  (ii)  to  have  otherwise 
lost  his  eligibility  to  vote. 

(e)  No  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  for  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  if  he  tenders 
payment  of  such  tax  for  the  current  year  to 
an  examiner,  whether  or  not  such  tender 
would  be  timely  or  adequate  under  State  law. 
An  examiner  shall  have  authority  to  accept 
such  payment  from  any  person  authorized  to 
make  an  application  for  listing,  and  shall 
issue  a  receipt  for  such  payment.  The  ex- 
aminer shall  transmit  promptly  any  such 
poll  tax  payment  to  the  office  of  the  State  or 
local  official  authorized  to  receive  such  pay- 
ment under  State  law,  together  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  applicant. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  challenge  to  a  listing  on  an 
eligibility  list  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
by  a  hearing  officer  appointed  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  under  such  rules  as  the  Commission 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Such  chal- 
lenge shall  be  entertained  only  if  made  with- 
in ten  days  after  the  challenged  person  Is 
Usted.  and  If  supported  by  the  affidavit  of 
at  least  two  persons  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  constituting  grounds  for  the 
challenge,  and  such  challenge  shall  be  deter- 
mined within  seven  days  after  it  was  made 
A  petition  for  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
hearing  officer  may  be  filed  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  person  challenged  resides  within 
fifteen  days  after  service  of  such  decision  by 
mail  on  the  moving  party,  but  no  decision  of 
a  hearing  officer  shall  be  overturned  unless 
clearly  erroneous.  Any  person  listed  shall 
be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  pending  final 
determination  by  the  hearing  officer  and 
by  the  cotort. 

(b)  The  times,  places,  and  procedures  for 
application  and  listing  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  removals  from  the  eligibility  lists  shall 
be  prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General,  instruct  examiners  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  reqiilred  for  list- 
ing. 

Sec.  7.  No  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  fail  or  refuse 
to  permit  a  person  whose  name  appears  on 
a  list  transmitted  in  accordance  with  section 
5(b)  to  vote,  or  fall  or  refuse  to  coxmt  such 
person's  vote,  or  Intimidate,  threaten,  or 
coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  threaten,  or 
coerce  any  person  for  voting  or  attempting 
to   vote    under   the   authority   of   this   Act. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division for  which  determinations  are  in  ef- 
fect under  section  3(a)  shall  enact  any  law  or 
ordinance  hnposing  qualifications  or  proce- 
dures for  voting  different  than  those  in  force 
and  effect  on  November  1,  1964,  such  law  or 
ordinance  shall  not  be  enforced  unless  and 
until  It  shall  have  been  finally  adjudicated 
by  an  action  for  declaratory  Judgment 
brought  against  the  United  States  In  the 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  such  qualifications  or  procedures  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
rtghts  guaranteed  by  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment. All  actions  hereunder  shall  be  heard 
by  a  three-Judge  court  and  there  shall  be 
a  right  of  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Whoever  shall  deprive  or  at- 
tempt to  deprive  any  person  of  any  right  se- 
ciu-ed  by  section  2  or  3  or  who  shall  violate 
section    7,    shall    be    fined    not    more    than 
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$5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  within  a  year  following  an 
election  In  a  political  subdivision  In  which 
an  examiner  has  been  appointed  (1)  de- 
stroys, defaces,  mutilates,  or  otherwise  alters 
the  marking  of  a  paper  ballot  cast  in  such 
election,  or  (2)  alters  any  record  of  voting 
in  such  election  made  by  a  voting  machine 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  conspires  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  interferes  with  any  right  secured  by 
section  2,  3,  or  7,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  prohibited  by  section  2.  3,  7  or  8  or 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney 
General  may  institute  for  the  United  States, 
or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  an  ac- 
tion for  preventive  relief,  including  an  ap- 
plication for  a  temporary  or  permanent  in- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  order, 
and  including  an  order  directed  to  the  State 
and  State  or  local  election  officials  to  require 
them  to  honor  listings  under  this  Act. 

(e)  Whenever  a  person  alleges  to  an  ex- 
aminer within  24  hours  after  the  closing  of 
the  polls  that  notwithstanding  his  listing 
xmder  this  Act  he  has  not  been  permitted  to 
vote  or  that  his  vote  was  not  counted,  the 
examiner  shall  forthwith  notify  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Judicial  district  if 
such  allegation  in  his  opinion  appears  to  be 
well  founded.  Upon  receipt  of  such  noti- 
fication, the  United  States  Attorney  may 
forthwith  apply  in  the  district  court  for  an 
order  enjoining  certification  of  the  results 
of  the  election,  and  the  court  shall  issue  such 
an  order  pending  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  allegations  are  well  founded.  In 
the  event  the  court  determines  that  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  were  not  permitted  to 
vote  or  their  votes  were  not  counted,  it  shall 
provide  for  the  casting  or  counting  of  their 
ballots  and  require  the  inclusion  of  their 
votes  In  the  total  vote  before  any  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  elected  by  virtue  of 
any  election  with  respect  to  which  an  order 
enjoining  certification  of  the  results  has 
been  issued. 

(f)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
an  applicant  for  listing  under  this  Act  shall 
have  exhausted  any  administrative  or  other 
remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  Listing  procedures  shall  be  termi- 
nated in  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
State  whenever  the  Attorney  General  notifies 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  (1)  that  all 
persons  listed  by  the  examiner  for  such  sub- 
division have  been  placed  on  the  appropriate 
voting  registration  roll,  and  (2)  that  there 
Is  no  longer  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
persons  will  be  deprived  of  or  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  in  such 
subdivision. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  All  cases  of  civU  and  criminal 
contempt  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  governed  by  section  151  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957   (42  U.S.C.  1995). 

(b)  No  court  other  than  the  district  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  issue  any  declaratory  Judgment 
or  any  restraining  order  or  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction  against  the  execution 
or  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  action  of  any  federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee pursuant  hereto. 

(c)  The  term  "vote"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  2004  of  the  Revised 
Stotutes    (42    U.S.C.    1971(e)). 


(d)  Any  statement  made  to  an  examiner 
may  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecution  under 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clr 
cumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  MANsrfELD,  and 
others  in  cosponsoring  the  President's 
voting  rights  bill.  The  President's  elo- 
quent  expression  of  the  need  for  this 
measure  on  last  Monday  night  needs  no 
further  embellishment.  As  he  stated  on 
that  truly  historic  occasion,  "Every 
American  citizen  must  have  an  equal 
right  to  vote."  About  that,  there  can  be 
no  argument.  The  time  for  full  en- 
forcement of  the  15th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  firm  hope  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  into  law  will  be  swift  and  that 
after  enactment  its  consequence  will  be 
justice  at  the  polls  for  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hpve  always  been  in  favor  of 
guaranteeing  to  every  American  citizen 
the  right  to  vote,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
pass  a  law  authorizing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  charge  of  registration  in 
the  States  in  order  to  guarantee  that 
right,  let  us  also  guarantee  clean  elec- 
tions. 

Under  the  bill  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, it  is  suggested  that  the  literacy 
tests  for  all  States  be  reduced  to  a  sim- 
ple requirement  that  the  voter  be  able 
to  sign  his  own  name  and  address  and  to 
give  his  period  of  residence  in  his  district. 

I  suggested  to  the  committee  which  was 
drafting  this  legislation  that  it  be  broad 
enough  to  include  provisions : 

First,  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime,  sub- 
ject to  heavy  penalties,  for  anyone  to 
give  false  information  as  to  his  name, 
address,  or  period  of  residence  in  the  vot- 
ing district  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing his  eligibility  to  register  or  vote. 

Second.  To  make  it  a  Federal  crime  for 
anyone  to  conspire  with  another  indi- 
vidual for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
his  false  registration  or  illegal  voting; 
and 

Third.  To  make  it  a  Federal  crime  for 
anyone  to  pay  or  offer  to  pay  or  for  any- 
one to  accept  payment  either  for  regis- 
tration or  for  voting. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  did 
not  see  fit  to  include  these  safeguards  in 
the  original  bill — therefore  I  am  today 
introducing  an  amendment  which  reads 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

"Whoever  gives  false  information  as  to  his 
name,  address,  or  period  of  residence  in  the 
voting  district  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing his  eligibility  to  register  or  vote,  or  con- 
spires with  another  individual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  his  false  registration  or 
Illegal  voting,  or  pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  ac- 
cepts payment  either  for  registration  or  for 
voting  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
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or  imprisoned  not  more  than  Bve  years,  or 
both."  I 

I  strongly  support  the  principle  that 
every  American  citizen  should  have  the 
right  to  vote,  but  it  is  equally  important 
that  every  American  citizen  be  guaran- 
teed that  his  vote  will  be  counted  in  a 
clean  election. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  1959.  early  in  my  first  term  as  U.S. 
Senator,  I  wrote  in  the  newsletter  which 
I  send  as  an  added  service  to  my  constit- 
uents: 

This  Congress  should  expand  civil  rights 
and  protect  civil  liberties.  We  should  sup- 
port the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  decisions  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
Dally  we  hear  and  read  arguments  for  and 
against  segregation  and  suggestions  to  com- 
promise troublesome  questions  of  civil  rights. 
There  Just  cannot  be  any  compromise  on 
civil  rights.  Either  you  are  for  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  or  you  are  resisting  law  and 
order.  Racial  problems  are.  In  reality,  moral 
problems  and  not  political  issues.  Let  us  re- 
member at  all  times,  we  are  the  Nation  which 
chiseled  on  our  Statute  of  Liberty:  "Give  me 
your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free;  send  these,  the 
homeless,  tempest-tossed  to  me.  I  lift  my 
lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

At  that  time  in  all  candor  I  must  say 
I  believed  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
years  before  full  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  would  be  won  by  Negroes  in 
States  in  the  Deep  South.  However,  the 
brutal  savagery  of  bigoted  white  people 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  coupled  with 
the  intolerable,  malicious,  arrogant  and 
cruel  actions  of  State  and  local  police 
have  speeded  the  time  by  many  years 
that  complete  civil  rights  will  be  granted 
and  exercised  by  all  citizens  of  those 
States  and  all  States  of  the  United  States. 
The  good  that  will  come  from  this  vio- 
lence Is  that  all  citizens  of  those  States, 
Negro  and  white  alike,  will  be  assured 
of  their  right  to  vote.  The  conscience 
of  our  Nation  has  been  aroused.  These 
vile  extremists  preaching  hate  and  white 
supremacy  and  practicing  brutality  and 
utmost  savagery  have  ruined  their  own 
objectives. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  reaffirm  my  com- 
plete dedication  to  the  principle  of  full 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  for  all  citi- 
zens by  cosponsoring  the  voting  rights 
bill  Introduced  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  left  for  us  now  to  guarantee  the 
right  to  vote  to  all  Americans.  To  tem- 
porize is  to  encourage  defiance  of  the  law 
and  contempt  for  the  law.  We  are  a 
Nation  committed  to  justice  and  to 
democratic  principles;  a  government  of 
law  and  not  of  men.  We  cannot  continue 
to  deny  to  millions  of  our  citizens  what 
we  offer  to  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  voting  rights  proposal 
will  be  enacted  into  law  with  dispatch. 
We  must  put  past  wrongs  behind  us  and 
go  forward  in  building  the  Great  Society 
and  toward  fulfilling  the  promise  of  our 
heritage. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  Thomas 
Jefferson  said: 

Equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all  men  •  •  • 
the  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our 
heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their  attain- 
ment •  ♦  •  and  should  we  wander  from 
them  in  moments  of  error  or  alarm,  let  us 
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hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  regain  the 
road  which  alone  leads  us  to  peace,  liberty, 
and  safety. 

Let  us  heed  his  words  and  take  this  one 
step  further  toward  the  goal  of  equal  and 
exact  justice  for  all  men.  We  must  take 
this  step  and  in  doing  so  at  last  extend 
the  assurances  of  our  Constitution  and 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
heritage  of  freedom  to  all  Americans. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


APPOINTMENT   BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  as  a  delegate  to  a  conference  of 
the  International  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  on  Facilitation  of  Maritime 
Travel,  in  London,  on  March  24  through 
.April  9. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESmENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Camden 
County  Conservative  Club,  at  Haddon  Town- 
ship, N.J..  favoring  the  enactment  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
lating to  reapportionment;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


JOINT   RESOLUTION   OF   MONTANA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Montana. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  the  Con- 
gress for  speedy  enactment  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  abolish 
that  provision  of  the  act  which  permits 
enactment  by  the  several  States  of  the 
so-called  rlght-to-work  laws.  It  was 
passed  overwhelmingly.  63  to  25  in  the 
House  and  43  to  6  by  the  Montana  Sen- 
ate. 

The  joint  resolution  also  carries  the 
signature  of  the  Governor  of  Montana, 
Tim  Babcock.  This  represents  an  abrupt 
turnabout  in  the  position  of  the  Gover- 
nor on  anticoUective  bargaining  laws. 

During  the  campaign  of  1964,  an  active 
educational  program  was  carried  out  in 
Montana  pointing  out  the  faults  of  this 
misnamed  type  of  antiunion  legislation. 
Since  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  became  law.  there  have  been  efforts 
to  enact  a  right-to-work  law  in  Montana 
in  varying  degrees. 

The  present  Governor  was  one  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture who  led  a  fight  for  a  right-to-work 
law  in  1956.  The  attempt  failed.  But  2 
years  later  he  led  circulation  of  an  initia- 
tive petition  seeking  to  place  the  right- 
t>o-work  proposal  on  the  November  1958 
ballot.  This  attempt  also  failed.  The 
right-to-work  forces  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  26.000  signatures  that  were  nec- 
essary to  place  the  issue  on  the  ballot. 


The  rlght-to-work  law  proposal  again 
was  a  major  issue  in  Montana  in  last 
year's  national  presidential  election. 
Babcock  backed  the  candidacy  of  former 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  also  a  rlght- 
to-work  advocate.  The  Governor  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  support  of  the 
Montana  delegation  for  Goldwater  at 
the  Republican  convention.  He  sup- 
ported the  Goldwater  ticket  unreservedly, 
but  at  the  same  time  told  the  Montana 
AFL-CIO  convention  last  August  he  "saw 
no  present  need  for  a  right-to-work  law 
in  Montana." 

As  late  as  November  17,  however,  Bab- 
cock indicated  he  had  not  changed  his 
position  of  support  of  Goldwater  right- 
wing  principles.  Congressional  Quar- 
terly quotes  Babcock  as  sas^g: 

I  feel  we'll  have  to  get  together  and  have 
consultations  with  other  Governors  and  party 
leaders.  My  enthusiasm  has  not  been  damp- 
ened by  the  election.  It  seemed  the  coim- 
try  was  not  quite  ready  for  Goldwater.  But 
I  ran  on  the  principles  for  which  he  stands 
and  I  was  able  to  win. 

Thus  a  Republican  Governor  who  twice 
led  imsuccessful  fights  for  a  so-called 
right-to-work  law  in  Montana,  who  sup- 
ported right-to-work  advocate  Barry 
Goldwater,  now  has  called  on  the  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  right-to-work  section 
of  Federal  labor-management  law. 

Governor  Babcock.  under  Montana 
law  could  not  veto  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, but  his  signature  was  not  needed — 
he  was  not  required  to  sign.  His  action 
represents  a  startling  reversal  of  his 
long-time  record  favoring  such  crippling 
legislation. 

Most  enlightened  observers — and  obvi- 
ously Montanans  are  no  exception — 
agree  that  the  right-to-work  experiment 
has  turned  out  rather  badly. 

Last  year  the  Democratic  Party  cap- 
tured both  houses  oi'  the  State  legisla- 
ture while  consistently  opposing  right- 
to-work  proposals.  Babcock  narrowly 
won  his  bid  for  reelection. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  34 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana calling  for  speedy  enactment  by  the 
U.S.  Congress,  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  abolish  that  provision 
of  said  act  dealing  with  rlght-to-work 
laws 

Whereas  In  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  called 
upon  Congress  to  repeal  this  portion  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment and  enactment  of  rlght-to-work 
laws  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union,  and 
Whereas  It  is  favorable  to  the  Interest  of 
all  Montana  that  Congress  speedily,  enact 
legislation  in  accordance  with  this  special  re- 
quest of  the  President:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  hy  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
That  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Montana  hereby 
strongly  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Con- 
gress that  that  portion  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  authorizing  and  enabling  the  several 
States  to  adopt  the  rlght-to-work  laws  be,  by 
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the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
repealed;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Montana  is  Instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Montana  con- 
gressional delegation. 

R.*T  J.  Wayrynen, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Ted  James, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


March  18,  1965 


RESOLUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
civil  rights,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing letter  written  to  me  by  the  chief 
clerk,  Anthony  J.  Petrosky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  15. 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  Attached  Is  a  copy  of 
House  Resolution  37  which  was  adopted  on 
March  9,  1965.     I  thought  this  woiUd  be  of 
Interest  to  you. 
With  aU  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Anthony  J.  Petrosky, 

The  Chief  Clerk. 

House  Resolution  37 

The  fundamental  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  cannot  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

In  order  to  exercise  this  fundamental  right 
to  vote,  a  voter  must  be  allowed  to  reg- 
ister. 

This  right  has  been  denied  in  several 
States  in  the  South  and  as  a  consequence, 
citizens  therein  have  assembled  peacefully 
to  petition  their  elected  officials  for  redress 
of  their  grievances;  namely,  for  their  rights 
to  be  registered  as  voters. 

This  right  to  register  being  denied,  demon- 
strations have  been  held  in  various  cities  of 
the  South  and  the  latest  of  which  was  held 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  on  Sunday,  March  7,  when 
a  group  of  demonstrators  endeavored  to 
march  to  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  police  and  others  attacked  the  march- 
ers and  many  of  the  demonstrators  were 
beaten  and  injured. 

It  is  because  of  the  brutality  of  the  police 
on  this  occasion  that  we,  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  vigor- 
ously protest:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  house  of  representa- 
tives express  its  sympathy  with  these  peo- 
ple who  are  endeavoring  to  secure  for  them- 
selves and  for  others,  their  constitutional 
rights  to  register  and  vote;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  authorities  take 
Immekiiate  action  to  protect  these  citizens 
in  their  remonstrances  and  to  direct  their 
efforts  in  bringing  about  the  speedy  registra- 


tion of  all  persons  who  desire  to  register 
so  they  may  exercise  their  fundamental 
right  to  vote;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  of  the  two  Senators  and 
to  each  of  the  Representatives  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


RESOLUTION  TO  ABOLISH  DISCRIM- 
INATORY CLAUSE  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ORIGIN  QUOTA  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred, 
a  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  which  would  abolish 
the  discriminatory  clause  of  the  national 
origin  quota  system  in  our  immigration 
laws  which  was  passed  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  a  meeting 
held  March  11, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
City  Council. 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

March  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jb., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  I  am  privileged  to 
forward  to  you  a  certified  copy  of  Resolution 
104.  entitled:  "Resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation currently  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  both  National  Chambers  which 
would  abolish  the  discriminatory  clause  of 
the  national  origin  quota  system." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
at  a  meeting  held  March  11,  1965. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  D'Ortona, 
President,  City  Council. 

Resolution  104 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  cur- 
rently before  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  National  Chambers  which  would  abol- 
ish the  discriminatory  clause  of  the  na- 
tional origin  quota  system. 

Whereas  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  of  1952 
terminated  racial  bars  on  immigration,  but 
continued  the  quota  system  based  on  na- 
tional origin:  and 

Whereas  such  provisions  thereby  continue 
ethnic  discrimination  which  should  have  no 
place  in  American  life;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  arbitrary  national 
quotas,  many  persons  seeking  a  home  here 
are  denied  while  other  national  quotas  go 
unfilled:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  currently  before  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  both  National  Chambers 
which  would  abolish  the  discriminatory 
clause  of  the  national   quota   system. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  both  National  Cham- 
bers, to  members  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
gressional delegation  and  to  our  two  <J.S. 
Senators. 

Paul  D'Ortona, 
President  of  City  Council. 


Attest: 


Nathan  Wolfman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETING  OP  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  PARLIAMoT 
TARY  ASSOCIATION— REPORT  OP 
A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  125) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  origi 
nal  resolution  (S.  Res.  89)  authorizing 
attendance  at  the  next  general  meetim 
of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  As 
sociation,  to  be  held  in  Wellington  New 
Zealand,  and  submitted  a  report  thereon- 
which  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  four  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  a  delegation  to  attend  the  next 
general  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Association,  to  be  held  in  WeUine- 
ton.  New  Zealand,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
New  Zealand  branch  of  the  Association,  and 
to  designate  the  chairman  of  said  delegation 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  delegation,  in- 
eluding  staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairman  to  assist  said  delegation,  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman. 


PLACING  OF  MINOR  CHILDREN  FOR 
PERMANENT  FREE  CARE  OR  FOR 
ADOPTION— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE —  ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 
(REPT.  NO.  126) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  submit  a  report  to 
accompany  S.  624,  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  unlawful 
certain  practices  in  connection  with  the 
placing  of  minor  children  for  permanent 
free  care  or  for  adoption,  together  with 
the  additional  views  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port together  with  the  additional  views 
be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  CONCERNING 
THE  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND 
U.S.  DOLLARS  UTILIZED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  IN  1964  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  the  commit- 
tee in  1964  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 
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Ueiport  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate,  expended  between 

Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Senator  Gordon  Allott: 

Holland - 

i,    Dutch  guilder... 

4, 207.  Oil 

1, 165.  70 

4,207.011 
312. 10 
104.15 

1, 165.  70 

Q7  OR 

Finland  , . 

J.    Markka 

258.39 
67.60 

80.55 
16.09 

14.00 
7.75 

4.36 
1.85 

39.71 
4.00 

12.35 
.96 

Switzerland . 

>    Swiss  franc 

24.80 

5.90 

24.80 

Subtotal 

06.64 

6.21 

1,17L60 

13.31 

1,287.76 

1.    Pound 

Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett: 

England 

2-14-4 

7.59 
10.00 
30.63 
30.10 

2-14-4 

7  SO 

Do 

I    DoUar 

10  00 

Germany  ., ^ 

.    Deutsche  mark.. 

.    Schilling 

t    Dollar 

121.66 
750 

130 
800 

32.68 
32.10 

37.84 
424 

9.56 
14.52 

289.5 
1,974 

72.87 

Austria 

76  72 

Do 

891.90 

891  90 

Subtotal 1. 

78.32 

64.78 

891.90 

24.08 

1, 059. 08 

Franc 

genator  Robert  C.  Byrd: 

France . 

431.20 
99.00 

925.00 
26.79 

756.00 

776.88 
26.03 

88.00 
33.00 

148.00 
75.00 
84.00 

180.00 
60.00 

165. 62 

106.68 

30.550 

5.83 

54.00 
349.60 

28.10 

33.80 
35.56 
48.88 
16.33 
6.00 
81.00 
64.77 

17.15 
24.00 
6,006 

3.50 
8.00 
9.61 

45.42 

75.00 

10,256 

3.10 

90.00 

86.32 

7.38 

9.27 
25.00 
16.41 

8.67 
10.00 
20.00 
17.00 

659.39 

304.68 

139,312 

35.72 

900.00 

1,501.50 

64,985 

134  57 

Israel . 

Dinar 

101  56 

Italy 

Lira 

222  90 

Jordan . 

Dinar 

100  00 

Turkey - 

Lira 

100  00 

Switzerland 

;    Swiss  franc 

Pound . 

288.70 
3.47 

66.89 

8.00 

829.75 

347  89 

United  Arab  Republic 

149  77 

Transportation,  round  trip 

Guilder 

829  75 

Subtotal 

668.00 

286.34 

925. 75 

106.35 

1,086.44 

Franc 

Senator  Norris  Cotton: 

France 

120 
14-6-0 

24.30 
39.84 

100 
12-0-7 

20.25 
33.50 

80 
4-O-0 

16.20 
11.12 

20 

2-5-0 

4.05 
6.26 

320 
32-11-7 

64  80 

England 

Pound  .  - 

90  72 

Subtotal 

64.14 

53.75 

27.32 

10.31 

155  52 

,    Pound . 

Senator  Allen  J.  EUenjler: 

Lebanon . . 

256.50 

475.00 

5,4.3Z049 

83.88 

France 

,    Franc 

96  90 

Netherlands 

,    Guilder 

5. 432. 049 

I,47Z10 

1,472.10 

Subtotal 

1,472.10 

1,652.88 

Deutsche  mark.. 

. 

Senator  Roman  L.  Ilruska: 

Germany 

3,440.689 
44.40 

865.80 
102.33 

3, 440. 689 
151.40 

731.50 

17. 169 

900 

4,012 

93,750 

22,320 

865.80 

United  Arab  Republic 

Egyptian 

pound. 
Lebanese 

pound. 
D  nar    . . 

56.00 

373.60 

7.655 

345 

1,366 

45,425 
4,080 

129.06 

122.17 

21. « 
38.33 
45.53 
72.68 
68.00 

46.00 
315.90 

6.790 
480 

1,634 
37,800 
12,840 

106.02 

103.30 

18.98 
53.33 
54.47 
60.48 
214.00 

5.00 

42.0 

1.224 

11.52 

13.74 

3.42 

348  93 

Lebanon 

239.21 

Jordan 

1.500 

75 
1,012 
9,465 
4,200 

4.19 

8.34 

33.73 

15.14 

70.00 

48  01 

Turkey 

Lira 

100.00 

Greece 

Drachma 

Lira 

133.73 

Italv 

1,060 
1,200 

1.70 
20.00 

150  00 

Spain 

Peseta 

372  00 

Subtotal 

497. 19 

610. 58 

1,099.53 

50.38 

2,257.68 

Pound 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchcl: 

England... 

17-7-8 

48.74 
42.02 
49.75 
51.50 
33.60 
30.15 

5-8-4 

15.00 
57.27 
35.40 
27.20 
16.73 
39.19 

2-8-4 

6.55 
8.18 

3-15-2 

10.40 

26.27 

6.10 

10.77 

28-19-6 

80.69 

Do 

Dollar 

133.74 

Portugal 

F.scudo 

1,432.00 

1,019.00 

176.00 

8,748.00 

91.25 

Do 

Dollar 

4.00 

93  47 

Germany.. 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Dollar 

133.48 

66.52 

200 

50  33 

Do 

5.00 

22.52 

96  86 

Subtotal... 

255.  76 

190.79 

23.73 

76.06 

546  34 

Yen 

Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney: 
Japan 

56,977 

158.27 

720 

2.00 

11,916 

33.10 

20,386 

3,038 

394.16 

200 

56.63 
41.74 
68.58 

5.00 

5.00 
17.00 

90,000 

3,038 

1, 149. 50 

672.40 
'4,326.50 

250  00 

Vietnam.. 

Piaster 

41  74 

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
New  Taiwan 

doUar. 
U.S.  dollar 

446.53 
472. 40 

76.70 
11.81 

314.50 

54.72 

200  00 

Taiwan 

16.81 

Okinawa ,. 

5.00 

Korea 

Won 

4,326.50 

17  00 

Round  trip  airfare 

U.S.  dollar 

1,719.30 

1,719.30 

Subtotal 

246. 78 

56.72 

1,752.40 

193.95 

2, 249. 85 

Schilling 

U.S.  do  lar 

Senator  Milton  R.  Young: 

Austria 

450.00 

17.48 

350.00 

13.60 
18.62 
61.04 

24.82 
49.28 
24.82 
55.42 
24.82 
24.13 
18.62 
11.14 

6.20 
29.71 
12.41 
12.05 

6.20 

327.00 

12.74 

200.00 

7.77 
15.24 
34.88 

20.32 

28.16 

20.32 

31.67 

20.32 

13.79 

15.24 

6.37 

5.09 

16.98 

10.16 

6.89 

5.00 

1,327.00 

51  50 

Do 

33  86 

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
U.S.  dollar  . 

452.03 

78.48 

351. 57 

500.90 

1, 0O4. 50 

174.40 

Do 

45  14 

Italy 

Lira 

39,600.00 

63.36 

30,800.00 

17,600.00 

88,000.00 

140  80 

Do... 

U.S.  dollar 

45.14 

Japan 

Yen 

25,650.00 

71.24 

19, 950. 00 

11,400.00 

57,000.00 

158  33 

Do 

U.S.  doUar 

45  14 

Spain... 

Peseta 

1,858.73 

31.04 

1,445.68 

826.10 

4,130.50 

68  96 

Do 

U.S.  dollar  .  . 

33  86 

Taiwan 

Taiwan  dollar... 
U.S.  dollar 

573.07 

14.33 

445.73 

254.70 

1, 273. 50 

31.48 

Do 

11  29 

Thailand , 

Baht.. 

788.85 

38.20 

613.55 

350.60 

1,753.00 

84  89 

Do , 

U.S.  dollar 

22.57 

Turkey.. 

Lira... 

139.50 

15.50 

108.50 

62.00 

310.00 

34  44 

Do ::.:::::::::::::::::: 

U.S.  dollar  .  . 

11.20 

Vietnam 

Piaster 

Do 

U.S.  dollar 

Okinawa 

do 

10.34 

27.24 

18.61 

7.53 

8.46 
11.68 
15.24 

4.31 

18.80 

India 

Rupee      

129.92 

8,974.46 

1,877.50 

55.68 

9, 160. 05 

1, 916. 42 

Do 

U.S.  dollar 

33  85 

Hungary 

Forint 

465.00 

0.68 

36L67 

"^ 

208.67 

1,033.33 

21.62 

Do 

U.S.  doUar 

• 
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Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Senator  Milton  R.  Young— Continued 
United  Arab  Republic 

Pound . 

3L86 

73.44 

10.63 

24.48 
22.75 
16.18 
12.41 
16.05 
6.20 

14.16 

32.64 

14.16 

32.64 

18.63 

9.25 

10.16 

P.  17 

6.09 

70.81 

Do 

.U.S.  dollar 

163.20 

Israel 

Pound 

U.S.  dollar 

62.43 

20.81 

48.55 

"""27.'74" 

"'"138.72" 

41.38 

Do 

46.24 

Jordan 

Dinar..   

U.S.  dollar 

7.375 

20.63 

5.737 

3.278 

"""16^396" 

22.57 

Do 

45.85 
11  28 

Subtotal... 

454.19 

554.67 

L  922. 88 

382.92 

3,314.66 

Kenneth  J.  Bousquet: 

Austria 

Schilling 

U.S.  doUnr 

520.78 

20.24 

405.06 

15.74 

6.20 

78.80 

31.50 

7.54 

6.00 

12.82 

25.30 

47.30 

25.10 

59.30 

25.15 

14.08 

6.20 

22.74 

12.30 

11.15 

12.50 

24.66 

12.45 

13.62 

5.80 

42.34 

25.00 

15.23 

fi.30 

7.10 

328.00 
'9,"686"68" 

12.74 
""2,'664.'26' 

23L46 
'"259.'37' 

"'266.'67" 
""34."  93" 

8.99 

5.00 

45.03 

25.30 

4.30 

5.10 

7.33 

20.25 

27.02 

20.15 

33.89 

20.30 

8.05 

4.80 

13.00 

10.15 

6.36 

10.05 

14.09 

10.15 

7.78 

4.85 

24.19 

20.10 

8.70 

5.15 

6.92 

1,48.').  30 

Do 

57.71 

Hong  Kong 

Do 

Hungary 

Do 

India 

Do 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

U.S.  dollar 

Forint 

U.S.  dollar 

Rupee 

U.S.  dollar 

Lira 

U.S.  dollar 

Yen 

U.S.  dollar 

583.60 

"'465.'6o' 
"""78."6i' 
'38,"602,'5' 
'"27,"'456" 

101.32 

9.'69" 

16^49' 

eofso' 

76.'25' 

453.91 

"'"361."  67' 
""t\.\Z 
"29,'557'.V 
""2i,'356" 

"i,"  296."  88" 

11.20 
225.15 

56.80 

21.53 

11.10 

2.040.84 

45.55 

154.40 

4.^.25 

160.44 

1,033.34 

9,754.75 

Ita'y 

Do 

12, 050 

19.28 

16,890 

96.500 

Japan 

Do 

12.200 
"""2.'868' 
"■778.'36" 
""254."  76" 

61,000 

Jordan 

Do 

Spain 

Do 

Taiwan 

Do 

Dinar.. 

U.S.  dollar 

Peseta. 

U.S.  dollar 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
U.S.  dollar 

6.488 
"i,"75i."i7' 
""573?  07' 

18.12 
29."  24' 

ii'ss' 

5.038 
'i.'362."03" 
""445.' 73' 

""i4."395" 

45.45 
40.25 

11  on 

3,891.50 

64.98 
2^  « 

1. 273. 50 

31.84 
22.58 

Thailand 

Baht 

654.75 

31.71 

509.25 

29L0O 

""i,"455" 

Do 

U.S.  dollar 

70.4(1 
22.60 
38.90 
10.65 

Turkey 

Turkish  lira 

U.S.  dollar 

157.50 

17.50 

122.50 

70.00 

356' 

Do 

Eg>pt 

Pound 

23.62 
""58."75* 

54.43 
i9."59' 

18.37 

'"'is.'fo' 

14.16 

32.64 

10.50 
""'26.'ir 

""ee.'es" 

Do 

Israel 

Do 

U.S.  dollar 

Pound 

U.S.  dollar 

153.60 
45  10 

130.56 

43.52 
11.45 
15.02 

Okinawa 

do 

LOO 

Subtotal 

470.  71 

572.22 

2,068.86 

377.00 

3.488.79 

Patricia  Ryme: 

Austria 

Do 

Schilling 

U.S.  dollar 

231.75 

9.00 

180. 25 

7.00 
18.62 
68.16 

24.82 
20.32 
24. 82 
52.50 
24.82 
17.90 
18.62 
11.14 

6.20 
31.92 
12.41 
11.67 

6.20 
10.34 
27.24 
18.61 

7.53 

i5.'27' 

6.20 
24.48 
22.75 
16.18 
12.41 

328.00 

12. 74 

103.00 

4.01 
15.24 
38.95 

20.32 

11.62 

20.32 

30.00 

20. 32 

10.22 

15.24 

6.37 

6.09 

18.24 

10.16 

6.66 

6.09 

8.46 

1L68 

15.24 

4.31 

8."73' 

5.09 

32.64 

18.63 

9.25 

10.16 

843.00 

32.75 
33.86 
194.74 

45.14 
58.08 
45.14 

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
U.S.  dollar 

504.85 

87.63 

392.66 

224.37 

"i,12i."88" 

Do 

Italy 

Lira 

16,335.00 
24.'366."66' 

26.14 
67.'56" 

12,705.00 
i8,"966.66' 

"7,"266.'66" 

i6,"80o.o6 

36,'366."66" 

Do 

Japan 

Do 

U.S.  doUar 

Yen.... 

U.S.  dollar 

54.000.00 
3,061.56" 
'i,"273.'50' 

150.00 
45.14 
51.12 
33.88 
31  84 

Spain 

Do 

Taiwan 

Peseta 

U.S.  dollar 

Taiwan  dollar... 
U.S.  dollar. 

1,377.68 
"573.67 

23.00 
14.33" 

1, 071. 52 
"445."  73" 

"612.30 
"'"254."  76" 

Do 

11.29 
91.20 
22.57 
33.33 

11  !29 

Thailand 

Baht 

847.35 

41.04 

659.05 

376.60 

'i,  883. 00 
"'306.00 

Do 

U.S.  dollar 

Turkey 

Lira 

135.00 

15.00 

105.00 

60.00 

Do 

U.S.  dollar 

Okinawa. 

do 

18.80 

2,043.12 

33.85 

India .. 

Do 

Rupee 

U.S.  dollar 

Forint.. 

"  465.06" 

""7.622" 

"'"31. '86' 

""'62."43" 



o.'es" 

i9.'63 

73."44 

26."8i" 

129.92 

"  "36L67' 

""  "5.'462' 

"'"16.63" 

"  "48.55" 

9,580.76 

2,004.20 

'""65.68" 

'9,'766."36 
"1,033.33 
""i5."665" 

Hungary 

206.67 

"  "3."i2i' 
""  Mfie" 

"""'27."74" 

21.52 

43.'63 

11.29 

Do 

Jordan 

Do. 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Do 

Israel 

Do 

U.S.  dollar 

Dinar 

U.S.  dollar 

Pound 

U.S.  dollar 

Pound 

U.S.  dollar 

.......... 

32^64' 

70.81 

163.20 
41.38 

138.72 

46.24 
22.57 

Subtotal 

407.20 

518. 13 

2,049.58 

._ 

362.04 

3,336  95 

Paul  J.  Cotter: 

Brazil.. 

Cruzeiro. 

U.S.  dollar 

357,509 

219.00 
32.00 

190,280 

117.00 
12.00 

17,838 

n.oo 

29,732 

18.00 
2.00 

595.358 

365.00 

46  00 

Venezuela 

Pan   Am   fare:  United    States   to 

Cruzeiro 

1,448.418 

888.60 

i,"448,"4i8' 

888  60 

Brazil  and  return  via  Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Subtotal 

25L00 

129.00 

899.60 

20.00 

1.299.80 

Herman  E.  Downey: 

London 

Holland 

f 

Pound 

Dollar 

21-0-6 

117.72 

51.75 

110.00 

8-4-0 

120. 26 
97.50 
77.90 

35.00 

33.50 

30.00 

1,325.70 

294.6 

2T2.W 

182  75 

Israel 

Air  transportation  from  Washing- 

Pound  

Dollar 

273.19 

180.36 

"453."  55 

217  90 
1  325.70 

ton,  D.C. 

Subtotal 

279.47 

295.66 

1,424.20 
11.00 

1.999.33 

Benjamin  F.  Early: 

Brazil 

Cruzeiro 

U.S.  dollar 

357,509 

219.00 
32.00 

190.280 

117.00 
12.00 

17,838 

29,732 

l&OO 
2.00 

895,358 

365.00 
46  00 

Venezuela 

Pan  Am  fare:   United  States  to 

Cruzeiro 

1, 448, 418 

888  60 

i,'448,'4i8" 

888.80 

Brazil  and  return  via  Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

SubtotaL 

251.00 

129.00 

899.60 

20.00 

1.299.60 
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Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

MiscellaneoiLS 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forelpi 
currenflv 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
.currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Paul  R.  Eaton: 

Spain 

.    Peseta 

1,426.72 
"'29,"624' 

23.82 
18.99 
47.39 
19.79 
35.00 
19.39 
17.00 

6.46 
54.43 
25.85 
21.38 

5.96 
14. 45 

6.96 
16.49 
20.39 
35.72 
12.93 
77.29 

32.31 
14.33 

6.71 

6.30 

75.57 

24.85 

1, 109. 68 

18.53 
16.26 
36.87 
16.46 
27.22 
15.86 
13.22 

5.29 
42.34 
21.15 
16.64 

5.79 
1L24 

4.79 
12.83 
14.86 
27.78 
10.67 
88.32 

26.44 
11.14 

5.04 

6.62 

68.78 

22.15 

^^ 

634.10 

10.59 

3, 170. 50 

62.94 
35  25 

I    U.S.  doUar 

Lira 

U.S.  dollar 

Italy    — . 

23,040 

13,166 

21.07 

65,830 

105.33 
35.25 
77.78 
35.26 
37.78 
11.76 

163.60 
47.00 
47.62 
n.76 
32  11 

Do... 

Austria 

,    Schilling 

U.S.  dollar 

900.86 

700.66 

400.38 

15.56 

'i'66i."96' 

Do 

Turkey 

Do 1- 

I   Lira 

.    U.S.  dollar 

,    Pound 

U.S.  dollar 

153.00 
""23.'62' 

119.00 

""ii'ie" 

32.'64" 

68.00 

'"'io-'so' 

7.66 

zi'ig' 

340.00 
""'66."65" 

Egypt 

Do 

18.37 

Israel 

Do 

Pound 

,    U.S.  dollar 

.    Dinar 

.    U.S.  dollar 

Rupee 

.    U.S.  dollar 

Baht 

U.S.  dollar 

58.75 
"'"5.'i66' 

""n'M 

""737."  66" 

45.69 

26.12 
""2.'296' 

9.50 
6."42' 

130.56 
"*ii.'486' 

Jordan l 

40.18 

Do L 

11  75 

India 

Do — 

61.13 

9, 580.  076 

2.004.20 

34.94 
'"327.'86' 

7.33 
i5."87' 

9,754.746 
'i,'639."66" 

2,040.86 

36.25 

79.37 

23.60 

220.81 

68.76 
31  84 

Thailand 

Do - 

673.65 

HoDg  Kong 

Do 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
U.S.  dollar 

445.16 

508.75 

63.69 

11.04 

264.38 

44.16 

1,271.88 

Taiwan 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

,    U.S.  dollar 

f do 

'    Yen.... 

.    U.S.  doUar 

673.07 
'""27,'646' 

446.73 
""2i,'632' 

254.70 
'"i2,"6i8' 

6.37 



33."59' 

1,273.60 
""66,096' 

Do 

Okinawa 

Japan 

Do 

11.76 

11.92 

167.94 

47.00 

Subtotal 

639.76 

534.19 

2,047.88 

202.21 

3,424.04 

Joe  Gonzales: 

England 

.    Pound — . 

6-5-0 

121.66 

750 

17.50 
30.63 
30.10 

3-8-4 
130 
800 

250" 

9.54 
32.67 
32.10 

20.66" 

9-13-4 

289.5 
1,974 

27.04 

72.86 

76.72 

891  90 

Germany 

Austria 

Do. 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Schilling 

Dollar 

Peso 

""'87."56" 

891.' 66' 

7.0O 

37.84 
424 

9.56 
14.52 

Mexico -. 

62.50 

4.10 

466 

31.10 

SubtotaL 

78.23 

94.31 

898.90 

28.18 

1,099.62 

.    Lira 

WUllara  J.  Kennedy: 

Rome.  Italy 

20,000 

25,000 

190 

165 

1,170 

32.36 
40.36 
44,18 
55.40 
39,00 

23.000 

27,000 

200 

140 

2.010 

37.21 
43.69 
46.51 
46.60 
67.00 

4,000 

6,000 

240 

20 

510 

6,406.12 

6.47 

9.71 

55.81 

10.76 

17.00 

1,304.26 

3,400 

6,000 

122 

110 

360 

6.50 

8.70 

28.37 

36.61 

12.00 

50,400 

63,000 

752 

428 

4,050 

6,406.12 

8L54 
102.46 
174. 87 
148.87 
135.00 
1,304.28 

Naples,  Italy 

Geneva,  Switzerland.. 

do 

.    Swiss  franc 

.    Lebanese  pound. 

.    Drachma 

French  Franc— 

Beirut,  Lebanon \. 

Athens,  Greece . 

Transportation:    District    of   Co- 
lumbia to  New  York,  Beirut, 
and  return. 

Subtotal 

210.90 

241. 01 

1,404.01 

91.80 

1,947.00 

Edmund  T.  King: 

Germany 

Mark 

Pound 

do.... 

""""35."  95" 

29.50 

4.135 

252.75 

345 

944 

43,849 

82."85" 

7.51 
11.58 
81.83 
38.33 
31.47 
70.16 

""""28."56" 

65."68" 

4,406.76 

32.05 

15.50 

7.800 

7.75 

150 

1, 108. 90 
73.87 

3.94 
21.84 

2.50 
16.67 

4,406.76 

100.70 

46.00 

17. 169 

596.50 

900 

2,750 

115, 494 

1  108  90 

Egypt 

Syria 

4.20 

9.68 

232.06 
U.46 
48.06 

196.07 

100.00 
91.67 

184.75 

Jordan 

Dinar. 

5.234 

292.25 

405 

1,806 
53,715 

14.66 
96.42 
45.00 
60.20 
85.91 

"""43' 76" 

ii'32" 

Lebanon 

Pound 

Turkey 

Lira 

Greece 

.    Drachma 

Lira 

Italy 

8,400 

13.44 

9,530 

16.24 

Subtotal 

323.73 

367.87 

1,24L16 

39.24 

1,972.00 

.    U.S.  dollar 

^ do 

^  """doIII""'II 
do 

do 

do 

:i""do""""" 

do 

James  Minotto: 

Jamaica 

60.00 
15.00 
21.00 
43.00 
61.20 
84.00 
62.00 
31.00 
64.00 
30.00 

287.40 
63.00 

154.00 
66.00 
93.00 

118.00 

44.50 
14.50 
9.50 
26.50 
46.40 
54.50 
66.75 
24.00 
62.50 
41.50 

295.00 
61.00 

166.00 
64.00 
74.00 

178.00 

3.00 

L50 

a  50 

2.50 

3.00 

2.50 

4.00 

1.00 

5.00 

8.50 

30.00 

12.28 

12.00 

1L20 

6.00 

4.60 

9.80 

1Z90 

62.50 

24.50 

6.00 

22.00 

6.50 

39.82 

16.i5o 

34.64 

16.13 

18.00 

24.00 

118.70 

37.00 

43.60 

81.80 

123.50 

203  50 

Dominican  Republic 

Puerto  Rico 

Martinique 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Venezuela 

Panama 

Costa  Rica 

157. 25 
62.00 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

153.50 
86.50 
652.22 
152.28 
366.64 
136.13 
200.00 
330.00 
2, 125. 41 

Brazil 

Uniguay 

Argentina ., 

Cruzeiro 

.    Peso 

. do 

327.600 

1,234.80 

21.021 

211.20 

2,492.40 

1,473.82 

336,300 

1,196.60 

22.659 

172. 80 

1.983.20 

2,223.22 

34,200 

256 

1,638 

'45,300 

313.60 

3.820 

52.60 

482.40 

299.76 

775.000 

3.000 

49. 140 

436.60 

5,360.00 

4,121.70 

7.660.84 

Chile.. ! 

. do 

.    Sol 

Peso 

Peru 

402.00 

124.90 

7,650.84 

15.00 

10.00 

2,126.41 

Mexico      .          ... 

Transportation 

Dutch  guilder... 

Subtotal 

1,262.60 

1,218.65 

2, 244. 19 

314.49 

5,029.93 

Robert  S.  Moore: 

Spain 

.   Peseta 

2,941.00 
36.280 
870.60 
170 
6,170 
592.90 
431.85 

748. 80 
21,600 

49.11 
58.05 
34.82 
18.89 
14.48 
28.70 
75.79 

18.72 
60.05 

1,220 

16,720 

920 

109 

2,830 
600 
250 

400 

15.800 

129.92 

48.55 

1,063 

20.38 
25.15 
36.80 
12.11 
7.92 
24.20 
43.88 

10.00 
43.92 
27.24 
16.18 
24.48 

1,219 

13.000 

659.40 

121 

3.085 
432.10 
200.96 

376.20 

13,930 

55.68 

27.74 

14.16 

20.36 
20.80 
26.38 
13.44 
&64 
20.91 
35.27 

9.41 
38.73 
11.68 

9.25 
32.64 

5.380 
65,000 

2.450 

400 

11,085 

1,626 
882.81 

1,525 
51,330 

89.85 
104.00 
9a  00 
44.44 
3L04 
73.81 
154.94 

3a  13 

142.70 

2,043.12 

46.24 
163.20 

Italy 

.   Lira 

Austria 

.   ShllUng 

Turkey 

.    Lira 

Jordan 

.    Fll 

Thailand 

.   Baht 

Hong  Kong 

.    Hnng  Kong 
dollar. 

.    Yuan 

.    Yen 

.  .Rupee 

Formosa 

Japan 

India 

'9,'586.'76" 

""2,'664."26" 

Israel 

.   Pound 

62.43 
31.86 

20.81 
73.44 

138.72 
70.81 

United  Arab  Republic 

do 

V  — . .. — « 

14.16 

3Z64 

Subtotal 

452.86 

292.26 

2,036.84 

247.  51 

3,029.47 

t 
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Name  of 
\  currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

WlUiam  I.  Palmer: 

Japan 

Yen 

19,008.00 
290.00 

2.673.00 
178.00 

269.  eo 

24-2-0 

52.80 
50.35 

129.53 
58.21 
67.80 
67.48 

AOR    17 

15,312.00 
118.00 

990.00 
146.00 
156.80 
15-4-6 

42.54 
20.49 

47.94 
47.74 
39.45 
42.63 

3,000.00 
25.00 

350.00 

138.00 

208.00 

8-3-0 

7.448.01 

8.33 
4.34 

16.93 
45.13 
52.33 
2.282 
2,063.73 

3,000.00 
67.00 

1, 149. 50 

70.00 

150.00 

8-5-0 

8.33 
11.63 

55. 60 
22.89 
37.74 
23.10 

40.320.00 
500.00 

5, 162. 50 

6,32.00 

784.40 

5.5-14-6 

7,448.01 

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

Baht 

Lebanon  pound. 
Mark 

112.00 

Thailand 

86.81 

Lebanon. 

West  Germany 

250.00 
173.97 

England 

Pound 

197.32 

Ho  land 

Subtotal 

Guilder 

156.03 
2,063.73 

John  E.  RelUy: 

Brazil 

Cruzeiro 

Escudo 

100.000 
400.00 

87.80 
125.00 

io6."o6' 

2.'),  000 
200.00 

240. 79 

8.78 
62.  .10 

eo.'oo" 

221,361 

10,000 
110.00 

159.29 

22.02 
34.38 

26."o6' 

135.000 

710.00 

2,652.46 

3,089.88 

Chile 

iw.ao 

Holland 

Venezuela 

Guilder 

U.S.  dollar 

2.652.46 

735.'i6' 

22188 
735.16 
180.00 

Subtotal 

312.80 

131.28 

735. 16 

76.40 

1.255  64 

Raymond  L.  Schafer: 

Japan 

Yen 

27,990 
306.59 

77.75 
53.60 

21, 510 
193.91 

59.75 
33.90 

653,904 
100.10 

1,816.40 
17.60 

3,780 
114.40 

10.50 
20.00 

707, 184 
715.00 

Hong  Kong,  British  Crown  Colony. 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

1.964.40 
125.00 

Subtotal 

131.35 

93.65 

1.833.90 

30  50 

2,089.40 

1,128.00 
228.69 

Raymond  L.  Schafer: 

Germany 

Deutsche  mark.. 

4,482.672 
27.70 

28.0 

15.50 

2.000 

200 

300 

21,875 

1, 128. 00 
63.84 

9.14 

3.94 

5.59 

22.22 

10.00 

35.00 

4,482.672 
99.23 

677.60 

45.00 

17. 169 

900 

2,791.00 

160.760 

United  Arab  Republic 

Lebanon. 

Egyptian 
pound. 
Lebanon  pound. 
Syrian  pound... 

35.95 

291.50 

29.50 

7.335 

345 

944 

55.800 

82.85 

95.32 
7.51 
20.53 
38.33 
31.47 
89.28 

29.08 
324.0 

67.02 
105.95 

6..W 
34.0 

14.98 
11.10 

Syria 

221.51 
11.45 
48.01 

loaoo 

Jordan „„ 

Turkey 

Greece 

Dinar 

Lira 

Drachma 

6.025 

355 

1,547 

77,450 

16.84 

39.45 

51.66 

123.92 

L809 

5.05 

Italy 

Lira 

""6,l25" 

"aoo" 

93.03 
257.20 

Subtotal 

365.29 

404.74 

1, 277.  73 

40.13 

2,087.89 

J.  Mark  Trice: 

England 

Pound 

9.12 

26.88 

5.7.2 

15.12 

""'286.'io' 

60.23" 

3.0 

8.40 

17.19.2 
280.10 

France 

Franc 

50.40 
60.23 

Subtotal 

26.88 

15.12 

60.23 

8.40 

110.63 

Mary  L.  Vaughan: 

Brazil 

Cruzeiro 

U.S.  doUar 

357,509 

219.00 
.    32.00 

190,280 

117.00 
12.00 

17.838 

11.00 

29,732 

18.00 
2.00 

595,358 

Venezuela 

365.00 

46.00 

888.60 

Pan  American  fare,  United  States 

Cruzeiro 

1, 448, 418 

888.60 

riis.'iii" 

to  Brazil  and  return,  via  Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Subtotal 

251.00 

129.00 

899.60 

20.00 

1,299.60 

William  W.  Woodruff: 

Austria 

Schilling 

U.S.  dollar 

939.60 

36.50 

730.80 

28  39 
18.62 
63.16 

24.82 
40.91 
24.82 
.'>8.33 
24.82 
27.18 
18.62 
11.14 

6.20 
32.58 
12.41 
15.60 

6.20 

417.60 

18.23 
15.24 
36.19 

20.32 

23.38 

20.  .32 

33.34 

20.32 

16.63 

15. 24 

6.37 

5.09 

18.61 

10.16 

8.91 

5.09 

4.09 

2,088.00 

81.12 
33.86 
180.47 

45.14 

Do 

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
U.S.  doUar 

468.00 

81.12 

364.00 

207.70 

"i."  039."  50' 

73,'o.io."o6" 

Do._ 

Italy 

Lira 

32,872.50 

52.60 

25,567.50 

— 

14,610.00 

Do 

U.S.  dollar 

118.89 
45.14 

166.67 
45.14 
77.65 
33.86 

Japan 

Yen 

27.000.00 

75.00 

21,000.00 

12.000.00 

6o."666."oo" 

Do 

U.S.  doUar 

Spain 

Peseta 

U.S.  dollar 

2,092.73 

34.94 

1,627.68 

930.10 

"4,"650."50" 

Do 

Taiwan 

Do 

Taiwan  dollar... 
U.S.  doUar 

573.08 

14.33 

445.72 

254.70 

1,273.60 

31.84 
11.29 
93.08 
22.57 
44.56 
11.29 
4.09 

Thailand 

Baht 

864.90 

41.89 

J 

672. 70 

384.40 

i,'922."66' 

Do 

U.S.  doUar 

Turkey 

Lira 

180.45 

20.05 

140.35 

80.20 

"  46i.66" 

'""298.66" 

Do 

U.S.  dollar 

Vietnam 

Piaster 

298 

Do 

U.S.  dollar. 

Okinawa— 

do 

10.34 
27.24 
18.61 
16.18 
12.41 
24.48 
22.75 
16.42 
6.20 

8.'46" 

11.68 

15.24 

9.25 

10.16 

32.64 

18.63 

9.38 

6.09 

w'm 

1,916.42 
33  85 

India 

Rupee 

129.92 

8,974.45 

1.877.50 

55.68 

"9,"  166.65" 

Do 

U.S.  dollar 

Israel 

Pound 

62.43 

20.81 

48.65 

27.74 

"""i38."72' 

46.24 
22.57 
163.20 
41.38 
46.92 
11.29 

Do 

U.S.  doUar 

United  Arab  Republic 

Pound 

3L86 

73.44 

10.63 

14.16 

32.64 

14.16 

""""76."8i" 

Do 

U.S.doUar 

Jordan 

Dinar 

7.551 

21.12 

5.873 

3.356 

'"i6."786" 

Do 

U.S.  doUar 

Subtotal 

471.80 

568.43 

1.910.14 

394.96 

3,345.33 

1                 1 

RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds: 

State  Department •, 

Defense  Department.. V.'.V.'.".  *  i' 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare " 1 

Post  OflSce  Department ^1/.™".™"!!™™"" 1 


Amonnt 
$46,789.61 


385.25 
929.25 
766.98 
793,80 


Total. 


65.664.99 


M&BCH  17,  1065. 


Carl  Hatden, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Senators  Dirksen,  Kochel,  Aiken, 
Allott,  Anderson,  Bartlett,  Bass, 
Bath,  Bennett,  Bogqs,  Brewster, 
Btjrdick,  Case,  Church,  Clark, 
Cooper,  Cotton,  Dodd,  Dominick, 
Douglas,  Fong,  Gruening,  Harris, 
Hart.  Hartke,  Inoute,  Jackson, 
jAvrrs,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Kennedy  of  Nev? 
York,  Lausche,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Magnuson,  McCarthy,  McGee,  Mc- 
GovERN,  McIntyre,  McNamara,  Met- 

CALF  ,     MONDALE,      MONBONEY,      MON- 

toya,  Morse,  Morton,  Moss,  Mundt. 
Murphy,     Muskie.     Nblson,     Neu- 

BERGER.       PaSTORE,       PEABSON,       PELL. 

Prouty.  Proxmire,  Randolph,  Ribi- 
coFF,  Saltonstall.   Soott,  Syming- 
ton.   Tydings,    Williams    of    New 
Jersey,      Young      of      Ohio.      and 
Yarborough)  : 
S.  1564.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment  to   the    Constitution    of    the   United 
States. 

(See  the  remarks   relating  to  the   above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) I 
ByMr.  INOUYE:  I 
S.  1565.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  situated  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr.   HILL    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Clark)  : 

8. 1566.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  L^bor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  FONG : 

8.1567.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1331(c)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  re- 
quirements for  entitlement  to  retired  pay 
for  nonregular  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  BREWSTER: 

8.1568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isadore 
Rainess;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FONG : 
S.  1569.  A  bill  establishing  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation payable  to  certain  employees  of 
the  United  States  for  performing  inspection 
or  quarantine  services  on  a  Sunday  or  holi- 
day; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fong  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. )  i  ■ 

By  Mr.  METCALF:  | 

8. 1570.  A  bill  to  increase  thel  amounts  au- 
thorized for  Indian  adult  vocational  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  1571.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Kermit 
Wager,  of  Lebanon,  S.  Dak.;  and 

S.  1572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merrltt  A. 
Seefeldt  and  August  C.  Seefeldt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mundt)  : 

5.1573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Mary  L.  McNamara;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

8. 1574.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Saeko  Kono 
Matsuura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, j  1 

By  Mr.  HARTKE:  II 

S.  1575.  A  bill  to  establish  a  self -support- 
ing Federal  reinsurance  program  to  protect 
employees  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights 
under  private  pension  plans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
vmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Morse,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
S.  1576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
17,  1954  (68  Stat.  98) ,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  construction   of  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  at  the  site  of  old 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  other  piirposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  tuid  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Brewste.^,  and  Mr.  Nel- 
son) : 
S.  1577.  A    bill     to     authorize    assistance 
under  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
for  the  development  for  open-space  uses  of 
land  acquired  under  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETING  OP  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  (S.  Res.  89)  authorizing 
attendance  at  next  general  meeting  of 
the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  in  Wellington.  New 
Zealand,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Pulbright, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
port of  a  Committee.") 


PAY  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  PER- 
FORMING INSPECTION  OR  QUAR- 
ANTINE SERVICES  ON  A  SUNDAY 
OR  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  rate  of  compensation  pay- 
able to  certain  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  performing  inspection  w»^uar- 
antine  services  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  act  entitlfed 
"An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  inspection  services  involv- 
ing overtime  work,"  approved  August  28, 
1950,  65  Stat.  561. 

That  act  does  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  pay  added  compensa- 
tion for  overtime  night  and  holiday  work 
for  inspection  or  quarantine  services  re- 
lating to  imports  into  and  exports  from 
the  United  States. 

My  bill,  if  enacted,  would  provide  addi- 
tional authority  to  the  Secretary  which 
would  put  plant  inspection  and  quaran- 
tine personnel  on  a  par  with  Federal  em- 
ployees in  customs  and  immigration  who 
are  assigned  to  work  on  Sundays  or 
holidays. 

My  bill  will  correct  an  inequality 
among  Federal  employees  as  those  work- 
ing in  customs  and  immigration  are  paid 
overtime  for  duty  on  weekends  or  holi- 
days, while  USDA  plant  inspectors  re- 
ceive no  additional  compensation  for 
similar  assignment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


The  bill  (S.  1569)  estaWishing  the  rate 
of  compensation  payable  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  perform- 
ing inspection  or  quarantine  services  on 
a  Sunday  or  holiday,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fong,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


REINSURANCE    OF    PRIVATE    PEN- 
SION PLANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 3  of  last  year  I  introduced  a  bill 
calling  for  public  reinsurance  of  private 
pension  plans,  S.  3071.  Today,  with 
some  changes  which  are  for  the  most 
part  relatively  minor,  I  introduce  such  a 
bill  again.  -^ 

In  presenting  the  bill  last  year,  I  noted 
that  "there  are  a  number  of  questions 
concerning  the  operation  of  private  pen- 
sion funds,  questions  which  are  being  ex- 
plored by  the  President's  Labor-Man- 
agement Committee."  In  January  the 
report  to  which  I  referred  was  issued. 
Entitled  "Public  Policy  and  Private  Pen- 
sion Programs,"  and  subtitled  "A  Report 
to  the  President  on  Private  Employee 
Retirement  Plans,"  the  study  is  the  suc- 
cessor to  a  provisional  report  issued  In 
November  1962.  Members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Corporate  Pension 
Funds  and  Other  Private  Retirement  and 
Welfare  Programs,  who  took  notice  of 
this  kind  of  proposal,  include  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  as  Chairman; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  C.  Douglas 
Dillon;  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze;  and 
others  of  similar  high  distinction. 

Under  the  general  heading,  "Insur- 
ance," there  may  be  found  on  pages  57 
and  58  of  the  report  these  words: 

Another  complex  problem  affecting  the 
long-range  value  of  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem concerns  the  status  of  pension  plan 
benefits  in  the  event  of  a  plan's  termina- 
tion. At  present,  employers  do  not  ordi- 
narily assiime  any  liability  beyond  their 
contributions  to  the  plan.  If  a  plan  is  ter- 
minated for  any  reason  (bankruptcy,  closing 
a  section  of  bxisiness,  merger,  etc. ) ,  the  em- 
ployer has  no  f\irther  obligation  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  fund.  Another  proposal  to  meet 
this  question  is  a  system  of  insurance  which, 
in  the  event  of  certain  types  of  termination, 
would  assure  plan  participants  credit  for  ac- 
crued benefits.  Under  such  a  proposal,  par- 
ticipating plana  would  pay  a  specific  pre- 
mium to  an  inspiring  agency  which  would 
then  pay  any  deficit  in  pension  liabilities 
should  the  plan  be  terminated. 

The  Committee  then  goes  on  to  note 
that  such  a  proposal,  which  is  embodied 
in  my  bill,  "raises  a  number  of  difficult 
questions."    Among  them  it  lists: 

Is  the  possibility  of  a  plan's  termination 
an  insiirable  risk?  What  types  of  termina- 
tion (bankruptcy,  merger,  etc.)  coiild  be  in- 
cluded? Is  experience  available  on  which  to 
set  a  premium?  How  would  such  an  insur- 
ance arrangement  be  administered? 

The  Committee  concludes  that  it  "is 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions or  to  make  any  judgment  regarding 
this  proposal,"  and  then  adds  a  sentence 
with  which  I  completely  concur — 'Tt 
does  feel,  however,  that  this  matter  is 
worthy  of  serious  study." 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  bill  I  present 
is  the  one  and  only  ultimate  answer  to 
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the  need.  But  it  is  at  least  an  effort 
to  devise  a  means  to  prevent  the  kind 
of  situation  which  too  often  occurs  with 
the  departure  of  a  defunct  business 
which  leaves  eroployees  without  re- 
course, unable  to  receive  the  private  pen- 
sions upon  which  they  had  counted  as 
they  worked  over  the  years.  This  hap- 
pened in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  when  Stude- 
baker  workers  with  25  and  30  years  of 
service  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age 
of  60  received  none  of  the  anticipated 
pension  benefits  which  doubtless  would 
have  been  theirs  upon  retirement  had 
the  company  remained  in  business  there. 
It  has  happened  in  other  instances. 

Basically,  the  bill  sets  up  a  nine-mem- 
ber Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Insur- 
ance of  Employees'  Pension  Funds, 
working  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the  mem- 
bers subject  to  Presidential  appointment 
and  Senate  confirmation.  Private  pen- 
sion plans  would  be  required  to  partici- 
pate, with  the  payment  of  premiimis 
fixed  by  the  Council,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  special  tax  treatment  provided 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  It 
would  be  self-financing  and  would  not 
require  the  expenditure  of  public  fvmds. 
Through  this  mechanism,  protection 
would  be  given  to  a  worker  such  as  is 
now  provided  for  his  savings  protection 
by  insurance  through  a  Government  cor- 
poration such  as  the  PDIC. 

The  bill  does  not  assume  protection 
to  all  persons  covered  by  private  pension 
plans.  If  the  premium  should  prove  to 
be  InsufiBcient,  there  is  an  established 
series  of  priorities,  first  of  which  is  those 
who  have  already  retired  and  who  are 
receiving  a  pension,  and  those  who  have 
attained  normal  retirement  age.  Second 
priority  would  go  to  those  who  have  at- 
tained age  60  or  early  retirement  age, 
while  those  in  younger  age  groups  com- 
prise the  remaining  categories.  Pay- 
ments would  be  made  only  when  the 
normal  retirement  age  is  reached,  how- 
ever. Methods  of  increasing  the  pos- 
sible protection  in  these  lower  priority 
groups  should  be  explored,  although  de- 
tails are  not  present  in  the  bill. 

Nor  does  the  bill  protect  against  all 
contingencies  to  which  pension  plans 
may  be  subject  during  their  life.  Be- 
cause of  business  declines  or  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  work  force,  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  required  contributions  to  main- 
tain the  plan  may  prove  burdensome. 
Methods  of  assmning  relief  to  the  em- 
ployer in  these  and  othei^  similar  situa- 
tions shoftdd  be  explored  by  the  com- 
mittee in  considering  this  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  explanation  which  I  present 
may  be  printed  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks, together  with  the  text  of  the 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that 
the  bill  may  lie  on  the  table  until  the 
close  of  business  Friday,  March  26,  in 
order  that  those  who  wish  to  become 
cosponsors  may  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 


The  bill  (S.  1575)  to  establish  a  self- 
supporting  Federal  reinsurance  program 
to  protect  employees  in  the  enjoyment  of 
certain  rights  under  private  pension 
plans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1575 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOKT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Reinsurance  of  Private  Pension 
Plans  Act". 

DEFlNrriONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "pension  fund"  means  a 
trust,  pension  plan,  or  other  program  under 
which  an  employer  undertakes  to  provide,  or 
assist  in  providing,  retirement  benefits  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  his  employees  or 
their  beneficiaries.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  plan  or  program  established  by  a 
self-employed  individual  for  his  own  benefit 
or  for  the  benefit  of  his  survivors  or  estab- 
lished by  one  or  more  owner-employees  ex- 
clusively for  his  or  their  benefit,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  his  or  their  survivors. 

(b)  The  term  "eligible  pension  fund" 
means  a  pension  fund  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  401  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  qualified  pension  plans. 

(c)(1)  The  term  "insured  pension  fund" 
means  an  eligible  pension  fund  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  not  less  than  three 
years  and,  for  each  of  such  years,  has  met 
the  reqixlrements  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
and  has  been  insured  under  the  program 
established  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  addition  to,  or  amendment  of,  an 
Insured  pension  fund  shall,  if  such  addition 
or  amendment  involves  a  significant  Increase 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  In  the  un- 
funded liability  of  such  pension  fund,  be  re- 
garded as  a  new  and  distinct  pension  fund 
which  can  become  an  "Insiu-ed  pension  fund" 
only  upon  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  INSURANCE   PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  program  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
insurance  program  for  private  pension  plans 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "program"). 
The  program  shall  be  administered  by,  or 
under  the  direction  and  control  of,  the 
Secretary. 

CONTINGENCIES   INSURED   AGAINST  UNDER 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  program  shall  Insure  (to 
the  extent  provided  In  subsection  (b) )  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  Insured  pension  fund  against 
loss  of  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  such  pension  fund  arising  from — 

(1)  falliire  of  the  amounts  contributed  to 
such  fund  to  provide  benefits  anticipated  at 
the  time  such  fund  was  established,  if  such 
failure  Is  attributable  to  cessation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  him  In 
one  or  more  facilities  of  such  employer;  or 

(2)  losses  realized  upon  the  sale  of  invest- 
ments of  such  fund  if  the  sale  Is  required 
to  provide  benefits  payable  by  such  fund. 

(b)  The  rights  of  beneficiaries  of  an  In- 
sured pension  fund  shall  only  be  insured 
under  the  program  to  the  extent  that  such 
rights  do  not  exceed — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  monthly 
retirement  or  disability  benefit  for  the  em- 
ployee himself,  the  lesser  of  50  per  centum  of 
his  average  monthly  wage  in  the  flve-year 
period  for  which  his  earnings  were  the 
greatest  or  $500  per  month; 


(2)  in  the  case  of  a  right  on  the  part  of 
one  or  more  dependents,  or  members  of  the 
family,  of  the  employee,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
right  to  a  lump-sum  survivor  benefit  on  ac 
count  of  the  death  of  an  employee  an 
amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  ( 1 ) . 
In  the  case  of  a  periodic  benefit  wnich  k 
p>aid  on  other  than  a  monthly  basis,  the 
monthly  equivalent  of  such  benefit  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  amount  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  preceding  sentence. 

(c)  If  an  eligible  pension  fund  has  not 
been  insured  under  the  program  for  each  of 
at  least  the  three  years  preceding  the  time 
when  there  occurs  the  contingency  Insured 
against,  the  rights  of  beneficiaries  shall  not 
be  insured  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  con- 
tributions  made  on  behalf  of  such  pension 
fund  dxiring  such  period  shall  be  returned 
to  the  pension  fund. 

PREMIUM    FOR    PARTICIPATION    IN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  eligible  pension  fund 
may,  upon  application  therefor,  obtain  in- 
surance under  the  program  upon  payment  of 
such  annual  premium  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  separate  premium  rates  for  insur- 
ance against  each  of  the  contingencies  de- 
scribed in  section  4(a)(1)  and  section  4(a) 
(2) .  In  establishing  such  premium  rates  for 
insurance  against  the  contingency  described 
in  section  4(a)(2),  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  rate  shall  vary,  to  whatever 
extent  is  appropriate,  for  different  classes 
of  investments.  Premiimi  rates  established 
under  this  section  shall  be  uniform  for  all 
pension  funds  instired  by  the  program  and 
shall  be  applied  to  the  amount  of  the  un- 
funded obligations  and  assets  or  class  of 
assets,  respectively,  of  each  insured  pension 
fund.  The  premium  rates  may  be  changed 
from  year  to  year  by  the  Secretary,  when  the 
Secretary  determines  changes  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable  to  give  effect  to  the  pxirpoees 
of  this  Act;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  pre- 
mium rate  established  for  the  contingency 
described  in  section  4(a)  (1)  exceed  one  per 
centum  for  each  dollar  of  xmfunded  obliga- 
tions, nor  shall  the  aggregate  premium  pay- 
able by  any  insured  pension  fund  for  the 
contingency  described  in  section  4(a)  (2)  ex- 
ceed one-quarter  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
assets  of  such  fimd. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  determining  pre- 
mium rates,  and  in  establishing  formulas  for 
determining  unfunded  obligations  and  assets 
of  pension  funds,  shall  consult  with,  and 
be  guided  by  the  advice  of,  the  Advisory 
Council  (established  by  sec.  8) . 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  (after  consulting  with 
the  Advisory  Council)  determines  that,  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  on  rate  of  premium 
established  under  subsection  (a)  or  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  not  feasible  to  insure  against 
loss  of  rights  of  all  beneficiaries  of  insured 
pension  funds,  then  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
sure the  rights  of  beneficiaries  in  accordance 
with  the  following  order  of  priorities — 

(1)  First:  individuals  who,  at  the  time 
when  there  occurs  the  contingency  insured 
against,  are  receiving  benefits  under  the  pen- 
sion fund,  and  individuals  who  have  attained 
normal  retirement  age  or  if  no  normal  re- 
tirement age  is  fixed  have  reached  the  age 
when  an  iinreduced  old  age  benefit  is  payable 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Sec\irlty  Act,  as 
amended,  and  who  are  eligible,  upon  retire- 
ment, for  retirement  benefits  under  the  pen- 
sion fund; 

(2)  Second:  individuals  who,  at  such  time, 
have  attained  the  age  for  early  retirement 
and  who  are  entitled,  upon  early  retirement, 
to  early  retirement  benefits  under  the  pen- 
sion fluid;  or,  if  the  pension  fund  plan  does 
not  provide  for  early  retirement,  individ- 
uals who,  at  such  time,  have  attained  age 
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sixty  and  who,  under  such  pension  fund,  are 
eligible  for  benefits  upon  retirement; 

(3)  Third:  individuals  who,  at  such  time, 
have  attained  age  forty-five; 

(4)  Fourth:  individuals  who,  at  such 
time,  have  attained  age  forty;  and 

(5)  Fifth:  in  addition  to  individuals  de- 
scribed In  the  above  priorities,  such  other 
individuals  as  the  Secretary,  after  consulting 
with  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  prescribe. 

(d)  Participation  in  the  program  by  a  pen- 
sion fund  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Sec- 
retary upon  failure,  after  such  reasonable 
period  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  of 
such  pension  fund  to  make  payment  of 
premiums  due  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. Participation  by  any  pension  fund  in 
the  program  may  be  terminated  by  such  fund 
at  any  time  by  giving  not  less  than  sixty 
days'  notice  of  termination  to  the  Secretary. 

REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  re- 
volving fund  into  which  all  amoimts  paid 
Into  the  program  as  premiums  shall  be  de- 
posited and  from  which  all  liabilities  incurred 
under  the  program  shall  be  paid. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  deposit  into  the  revolving  fund, 
to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  program. 
Moneys  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  shall 
bear  a  rate  of  interest  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  the 
average  rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  as  of  the  period 
such  moneys  are  borrowed.  Such  moneys 
shall  be  repaid  by  the  Secretary  from  premi- 
ums paid  into  the  revolving  fund. 

(c)  Moneys  in  the  revolving  fund  not  re- 
quired for  current  operations  shall  be  in- 
vested in  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT  TO  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

SBC.  7.  (a)  Section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  qualified  pension  and  other  similar  plans) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  no  pension  fund 
which,  for  any  taxable  year  Is  Insurable  vmder 
the  Federal  Reinsurance  of  Private  Pension 
Plans  Act,  shall  be  a  qualified  pension  plan 
under  this  section  if  such  fund  is  not  in- 
sured lor  such  year  under  the  program  estab- 
lished under  such  Act." 

(b)  Section  404(a)  (2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  deductibility  of  contributions  to 
employees'  annuities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  401(a)  (9)  and  (10)  "  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "section  401(a)  (9).  (10), 
and  (11)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  which  begin  not  less  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

ADVISORT  COUNCIL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  for  Insurance  of  Em- 
ployees' Pension  Funds  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Council"),  which  shall 
consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
select,  for  appointment  to  the  Council,  indi- 
viduals who  are,  by  reason  of  training  or 
experience,  or  both,  familiar  with  and  com- 
petent to  deal  with,  problems  Involving  em- 
ployees' pension  funds  and  problems  relating 
to  the  Insurance  of  such  funds.  Members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years. 

(b)  Members  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
'or  traveling  expenses  incurred  In  attend- 


ance at  meetings  of  the  Council.  The  Ad- 
visory Council  shall  meet  at  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  call  of  the  Sec- 
retary who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  Meetings  shall  be  called  by  such 
Chairman  not  less  often  than  twice  each 
year. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Cotmcll  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  this  Act. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Har^e  is  as  follows: 

Public   Reinsurance    for    Private   Pension 
Plans 

A.  purpose  op  the  program 
To  establish  a  Federal  system  of  reinsur- 
ance for  private  pension  plans.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  financed  by  premlvmis  to  be 
paid  by  pension  funds  as  a  condition  of  qual- 
ification for  favorable  tax  treatment  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Such  a  program 
would  be  similar  to  the  program  of  insur- 
ance of  deposits  in  savings  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  through  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporations 
and  the  insurance  of  the  mortgage  obligation 
to  make  future  payments  under  the  Federal 
Housing  Act. 

B.    NEED    FOR    THE    PROGRAM 

Congress  has  provided  through  legislation 
strong  Incentives  for  the  establishment  ot 
private  pension  plans.  Although  the  re- 
sponse has  been  gratifying  in  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  such  plans  which  have  been  In- 
stituted, the  very  fact  that  most  pension 
programs  have  been  In  existence  for  so  few 
years,  has  created  a  serious  problem.  Since 
most  pension  plans  are  newly  created  they 
are  still  far  from  being  fully  funded  even 
where  a  program  of  funding  has  been  under- 
taken. In  fact,  present  tax  regulations  pre- 
clude the  funding  of  past  service  liabilities 
In  less  than  about  12  years;  they  do  not 
require  that  they  be  fxinded  at  all. 

As  a  result,  termination  of  a  pension  plan 
may  mean  that  the  funds  accumulated  are 
Inadequate  to  even  pay  full  pensions  to  those 
nearing  retirement  age,  let  alone  to  protect 
the  benefit  expectations  of  other  workers 
who  may  find  that  the  security  they  thought 
they  had  established  for  their  older  years, 
through  the  accumulation  of  pension  cred- 
its, has  disappeared  overnight.  The  recent 
closing  of  the  Studebaker  Corp.  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  automobile  plant  illustrates  the  prob- 
lem. Although  Studebaker  had  been  fund- 
ing past  service  over  a  30-year  period,  the 
moneys  acctunulated  in  the  fund  are  only 
suflQcient  to  instu-e  benefits  (payable  at  age 
65)  to  workers  who  are  now  60  and  over. 
Workers  in  their  fifties  with  more  than  30 
years  of  pension  credits  will  never  receive  a 
single  dollar  in  pension  benefits  even  though 
they  have  met  the  requirements  for  vesting 
established  by  the  plan. 

The  proi>06al  embodied  herein  would  Insure 
to  the  worker  at  least  some  measure  of  the 
security  which  he  has  rightly  come  to  ex- 
pect; and  because  of  Its  self-financing  fea- 
ture would  not  result  In  the  expenditure  of 
1  cent  of  public  funds.  It  would  protect 
a  worker's  Investment  in  a  pension  fund  Just 
as  his  savings  are  insured  If  deposited  in  a 
savings  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion which  are  protected  by  ins\irance 
through  a  Government  corporation.  It 
wovild  also  Insiire  the  obligations  of  the 
fund  to  make  future  pajmients  to  him  just 
as  a  mortgagee's  right  to  receive  futiire 
mortgage  payments  is  Insured  by  PHA. 

C.  PENSION  RIGHTS  PROTECTED 

It  is  hoped  that  within  the  maximum  pre- 
mium rate  set  by  the  bill  that  all  credits 
earned  under  all  private  pension  plans  will 
be  able  to  be  protected  against  the  risk  of 
termination.     If,     however,     the     premlvma 


should  prove  to  be  Insufficient,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  series  of  priorities  for  protection. 

The  highest  priority  would  go  to  those  who 
have  already  retired  and  who  are  receiving  a 
pension  and  to  those  who  are  eligible  to  re- 
tire under  the  terms  of  their  plan  and  who 
have  attained  normal  retirement  age.  Next 
in  line  for  consideration  would  be  those  who 
are  eligible  to  retire  by  virtue  of  having  at- 
tained the  age  specified  In  the  plan  for  early 
retirement.  If  early  retirement  is  not  pro- 
vided, £ige  60,  the  usual  age  for  early  retire- 
ment, should  be  used. 

Third  In  line  for  possible  coverage  would 
be  those  workers  whether  or  not  eligible  to 
retire  who  are  over  the  age  of  45  and  who 
therefore  presumably  will  find  it  Impossible 
to  accumulate  sufficient  new  credits  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  their  old  age. 

Fourth  in  the  line  of  priorities  would  be 
those  workers  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
40.  And  last,  reinsurance  would  be  pro- 
vided for  all  pension  credits  regardless  of 
the  age  of  the  indlvidvial  at  the  time  of 
termination.  This  last  classification  would 
of  course  provide  the  complete  coverage  of 
every  earned  pension  credit  referred  to  ear- 
lier as  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  proposal. 
The  desirability  of  such  extensive  coverage, 
if  at  all  feasible,  need  not  be  restated. 

It  should  be  understood  that  insiu^nce 
of  credits  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  last  prior- 
ities would  not  mean  Immediate  payments 
from  the  pension  reinsurance  system.  Pay- 
ments would  only  be  made  when  the  indi- 
vidual reaches  the  normal  retirement  age. 

D.  PENSION  PLANS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  INSURANCE 

The  proposal  contemplates  insurance  for 
all  private  pension  plans  which  qualify  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  which 
have  been  in  operation  and  have  paid  pre- 
miums for  a  specified  number  of  years  be- 
fore the  insurance  became  effective  would 
seem  necessary.  Such  a  suicide  clause  would 
seem  necessary  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  program  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
plan  will  be  terminated  for  one  of  several 
reasons.  This  would  exclude  "pay  as  you  go" 
plans  but  would  include  all  funded  plans 
whether  insured  or  trusteed.  This  would  In- 
clude plans  which  provide  for  terminal 
funding,  which  provide  only  for  the  fund* 
Ing  of  future  service  liabilities,  and  which 
provide  for  the  funding  of  both  past  and 
future  service  liabilities.  It  is  recognized,  of 
course,  that  since  these  different  types  of 
plans  have  significantly  different  levels  of 
funding,  that  the  unfunded  liabilities  will 
vary  from  plan  to  plan.  Since  It  Is  this  un- 
funded liability  that  will  be  insured,  the 
amount  of  the  individual  plan's  premium 
will  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  unfunded  liability. 

While  the  bill  proposes  to  Insiire  all  quali- 
fied pension  plans,  further  study  may  prove 
it  necessary  to  require  a  reasonable  amorti- 
•zation  program  (30  or  40  years)  for  past  serv- 
ice liabilities.  Such  a  requirement  may  be 
necessary  if  It  Is  determined  that  the  rein- 
surance scheme  would  progressively  become 
more  expensive  because  of  the  large  unftmd- 
ed  liabilities  of  aging  firms. 

The  only  limitation  which  I  believe  should 
be  placed  on  this  all-inclusive  aspect  of  the 
insiirance  Is  one  related  to  the  amount  of 
benefit  which  any  particular  plan  promises  to 
its  members.  This  would  be  similar  to  the 
limitation  of  $10,000  of  savings  which  are 
eligible  for  insurance  under  existing  pro- 
grams. Such  limitations  are  set  forth  In  the 
bUl. 

E.   RISKS   AGAINST   WHICH   THE   8TSTXM   SHOTTLD 
INSURE 

The  reinsurance  system  would  Insure 
against  all  risks  to  earned  pension  credits  If 
It  Is  to  provide  a  meaningful  sense  of  se- 
curity to  the  employee.  These  risks  fall  into 
two  categories:  (1)  risks  to  the  plan  which 
depend  on  the  degree  to  which  It  Is  funded. 
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and  (2)  risks  to  the  plan  which  depend  on 
forces  outside  of  It  and  which  operate  Ir- 
respective of  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  funded. 
A  clear  example  of  a  risk  In  the  first  cate- 
gory would  be  the  termination  of  a  plan 
because  of  the  business  failure  of  the  em- 
ployer. In  such  a  case  the  risk  Insured 
against  would  be  Its  unfunded  liability 
which  is  attributable  to  the  rights  which  are 
insured.  As  previously  pointed  out.  the 
premium  for  Insurance  of  this  risk  would  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  unfunded  lia- 
bilities. 

Since  the  reinsurance  plan  Is  basically  un- 
derwriting the  benefit  levels  set  forth  in  the 
plan,  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  liability, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  lia- 
bility insured  and  the  premium  charged, 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  set  of 
standard  actuarial  assumptions.  These  ac- 
tuarial assumptions  could  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Council  established  specifi- 
cally for  the  purpose  of  consultation  on  the 
proposed  program. 

When  the  employer  has  not  gone  out  of 
business,  but  has  closed  a  plant  or  reduced 
the  work  force,  continued  funding  of  the 
past  service  liability  may  become  such  a 
burden  as  to  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the 
remaining  operation.  To  protect  the  rights 
of  both  terminating  and  continuing  em- 
ployees, the  bill  provides  that  where  there  Is 
a  partial  termination,  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  recent  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Regulations  (code  sec.  401(a)(7)),  an  ap- 
propriate portion  of  the  assets  would  be  al- 
located to  the  terminating  employees.  The 
reinsurance  would  then  pick  up  any  addi- 
tional liability  on  behalf  of  those  employees. 
The  employer  would  continue  operation  of 
his  plan,  with  the  remaining  assets,  on  be- 
half of  the  continuing  employees. 

The  second  type  of  risk  different  from 
those  which  we  have  been  discussing  and 
which  should  be  insured  against,  is  the  risk 
of  depreciation  of  the  funded  assets.  The 
risk  involved  In  the  situation  is  probably 
very  slight  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  size 
of  the  unfunded  liability.  The  premiimi  for 
this  risk  is,  therefore,  computed  separately 
than  the  premium  for  insuring  the  unfunded 
liabilities.  While  the  risk  here  would  de- 
pend upon  the  types  of  assets,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  administratively  unfeasible,  as  well 
as  undesirable  to  set  reinsitrance  premiums 
for  individual  Investments  at  the  same  time 
the  bill  provides  for  varying  premium  by 
class  of  assets;  i.e..  Government  bonds,  stocks, 
mortgages,  etc. 

Since  the  premiums  established,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  second  risk  out- 
lined above,  may  eventually  prove  to  be 
excessive,  the  legislation  Includes  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  administrator  to  pro- 
vide for  the  suspension  or  reduction  of  either 
type  of  premium  for  a  period  of  time. 

F.  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  Of 
REINSXrRANCE  SYSTEM 

The  most  logical  existing  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  system  of  reinsurance  for  pri- 
vate pension  plans  would  be  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  addition 
to  having  the  actuarial  and  technical  per- 
sonnel who  are  engaged  In  a  similar  opera- 
tion, the  administration  by  the  social  secu- 
rity offices  would  provide  an  opportimlty  for 
automatic  notification  to  a  prospective  pen- 
sioner under  a  private  plan  at  the  time  he 
files  an  application  for  .social  security  bene- 
fits. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
borrow  moneys  from  the  Treasury  for  the 
establishment  of  a  reinsurance  fund.  This 
money  would  be  repaid  by  the  premiums 
which  the  fund  would  receive  and  the  legis- 
lation would  thereby  achieve  a  self -financing 
status  at  no  cost  to  the  public. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  OPEN  SPACES 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  1961  the  Congress  approved 
the  open  spaces  program,  which  I  am 
proud  to  say  was  one  of  the  major  pro- 
posals on  my  legislative  agenda.  En- 
acted as  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  this  brandnew  program  authorized 
Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  bodies 
for  the  acquisition  of  desperately  needed 
tracts  of  open,  undeveloped  land. 

Since  1961, 1  have  paid  close  attention 
to  the  workings  of  the  program  and  most 
especially  to  any  practical  problems 
which  might  arise  as  the  program  evolved 
within  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Inevitably,  the  program  de- 
veloped some  difiSculties,  and  I  became 
aware  of  certain  obstacles  facing  locali- 
ties wishing  to  make  use  of  the  funds. 
After  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  con- 
sultation with  both  local  and  Federal 
oflBcials.  I  concluded  that  the  program 
could  be  significantly  strengthened  with 
two  changes.  Consequently,  I  am  today 
offering  the  following  amendments  to  my 
open  spaces  program. 

These  suggested  amendments  seek  to 
improve  the  program — which  has  proved 
so  extraordinarily  useful  to  our  State  and 
local  governments — in  two  significant 
ways.  First,  I  want  to  raise  the  present 
20-  to  30-percent  Federal  grants  to  a 
straight  matching  50  percent  for  any 
qualified  unit  of  local  government. 
Second,  I  want  to  expand  this  program 
by  making  its  fimds  available,  not  only 
for  acquisition,  as  is  presently  authorized, 
but  also  for  the  development  of  land 
for  any  appropriate  open  space  use, 
whether  recreational,  historic,  or  scenic. 

In  support  of  these  amendments  I 
would  like  to  again  stress  the  well  known 
and  much  discussed  growth  of  our  urban 
areas.  According  to  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion, more  than  1  million  acres  of  land 
a  year  are  being  converted  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  our  steadily  growing  urban 
society. 

Today  our  population  is  70  percent  ur- 
ban in  character.  By  1980,  80  percent 
of  the  country  will  be  classified  as  urban. 
Right  now  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey 
seems  to  lead  all  other  States  with  its 
rate  of  90  percent  of  urbanization. 
Growth  in  major  metropolitan  centers 
accounted  for  97  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion increase  between  1950  and  1960 — 
clearly,  this  trend  has  not  slackened  for 
a  minute. 

But  it  is  not  land  we  lack,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Rather,  it  is  proper  and  effective 
planning  for  available  land,  that  we  have 
so  far  failed  to  supply.  Indeed,  if  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States 
were  spread  out  evenly  across  the  United 
States,  each  person  could  have  a  10-acre 
lot.  Or  as  Charles  Abrams  has  put  it: 
In  the  new  contest  for  homes  and  space 
there  is  no  shortage  of  land  in  the  United 
States.  Its  whole  population  can  be  housed 
on  the  coast  of  California  at  12  families 
to  the  acre  with  everyone  having  a  view  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Obviously,  from  a  realistic  standpoint, 
we  must  work  within  the  context  of  con- 
tinued vu-banization.    We  must  strive  to 


develop  a  logical  land  use  policy  that  will 
provide  the  maximum  of  social  benefit 
to  present  and  future  inhabitants  of  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

Superficially  the  choice  may  be  be- 
tween ugly  urban  sprawl  and  rational 
planned,  urbanization — in  reality  we  are 
concerned  with  the  entire  machinery  for 
land  allocation  in  this  country.  We 
must  not  let  this  issue  merely  be  resolved 
as  an  inadvertent  byproduct  of  solutions 
to  other  major  urban  problems.  We 
can  afford  nothing  less  than  a  conscious 
and  explicit  exercise  of  choice. 

President  John  Kennedy  had  this  sort 
of  choice  in  mind  when  he  asked  Con- 
gress, in  1961,  to  authorize  the  open- 
space  land  program.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy noted  in  his  remarkably  far  seeing 
housing  message  of  that  year: 

Land  is  the  most  precious  resource  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  present  patterns  of 
haphazard  subiu-ban  development  are  con- 
tributing to  a  tragic  waste  in  the  use  of  a 
vital  resource  now  being  cons\imed  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

I  was  proud  to  play  a  major  role  in 
enacting  legislation  under  which  Con- 
gress authorized  $75  million  for  an  open- 
space,  program  and  appropriated  funds 
for  immediate  use  in  early  1962.  As  of 
December  31. 1964,  this  new  program  had 
assisted  197  communities  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  than  115,000  acres  of  land 
to  be  devoted  to  permanent  open  space. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey  36  projects 
have  been  committed  involving  22,932 
acres  and  a  Federal  grant  of  $3.5  millioa 
The  fact  that  10  of  those  projects  were 
authorized  during  this  past  fiscal  year  is 
indicative  of  the  continuing  and  increas- 
ing use  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  start  by 
the  Federal  Government  but  it  can  be 
considered  no  more  than  a  start.  In 
fact,  a  few  States  are  even  now  way 
ahead  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
recognizing  the  needs  of  local  conununi- 
ties  for  space  presei-vation. 

For  example,  in  1961,  New  Jersey  voted 
a  $60  million  green  acres  program,  $20 
million  of  which  will  go  to  local  com- 
munities for  open  space  purchases. 
New  York,  in  November  of  1960,  voted 
a  $75  million  open-space  bond  issue,  and 
endorsed  an  additional  $25  million  bond 
issue  in  November  of  1962. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  10-year,  $50  million 
program  to  preserve  open  space  is  un- 
derway, and  is  being  financed  through 
a  l-cent  increase  in  the  State  cigarette 
tax. 

I  think  it  would  be  well,  Mr.  President, 
if  we  compared  these  State  efforts  with 
the  Federal  open-space  land  program. 
Thus  far.  Federal  grants  have  run  to  but 
$35.9  million  for  the  whole  United 
States. 

One  reason  for  this  low  level  of  Fed- 
eral expenditure  has  been  the  20-  to  30- 
percent  Federal  share  of  the  acquisition 
cost. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  programs, 
the  State  of  New  York  will  pay  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  acquisition  cost  of 
open-space  land.  New  Jersey  will  pay  up 
to  50  percent  and  Wisconsin  will  also 
pay  up  to  50  percent.  Local  communi- 
ties— those  already  most  hard  pressed 
in  the  squeeze  between  diminishing  local 
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revenues  and  accelerating  local  needs — 
must  supply  the  remainder  of  the  funds. 

At  a  minimum,  I  see  no  reason  to  limit 
Federal  participation  to  less  than  that 
authorized  under  existing  State  pro- 
grams. If  our  efforts  at  the  Federal 
level  are  to  be  successful,  we  should 
make  assistance  large  enough  to  be  of 
realistically  available  value  to  harried 
local  communities.  As  the  program  now 
stands,  some  local  tmits  of  government, 
desirous  as  they  are  of  Federal  help  for 
open  lands,  just  cannot  find  the  neces- 
sary 60  or  70  percent  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  land. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  Federal  fimds  should  pay  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  work  in  wild- 
life restoration  projects  or  50  percent 
of  the  development  of  locaj  airport  fa- 
cilities, when  only  20  to  30  percent  is 
available  to  preserve  our  open  space. 

For  these  reasons,  I  propose  that  the 
20-  to  30-percent  limitation  be  changed 
to  allow  a  50 -percent  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  open-space  land  program.  In 
this  way,  many  many  more  localities, 
especially  under  progressive  State  pro- 
grams, will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
open  spaces  program  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  Federal  Government's 
helping  hand. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  amend  the  1961 
housing  act  so  that  these  50-percent  Fed- 
eral grants  can  be  made  available  for  the 
improvement,  rather  than  just  the  initial 
acquisition,  of  these  acres  of  green  land. 
As  the  program  now  operates,  many  com- 
munities are  literally  "stuck"  with  large 
undeveloped  tracts  of  urban  land  due 
to  their  inability  to  secure  funds  for 
further  improvement.  \ 

Thus,  these  communities  are  barred 
from  turning  barren  scrubland  into  a 
delightful  park  or  from  providing  certain 
improvements  so  that  natural  scenic 
vistas  could  be  viewed  and  appreciated 
by  all. 

Under  my  proposed  amendment.  Fed- 
eral funds  would  pay  up  to  60  percent  of 
the  cost  of  acquiring  and  improving  land 
for  appropriate  open-space  uses.  This 
change  is  a  realistic  one,  which  simply 
recognizes  that  private  funds  can't  find 
more  profitable  uses  than  the  develop- 
ment of  nonprofit  recreational  projects. 

It  also  recognizes  that  the  local  gov- 
ernmental units,  especially  the  small 
ones,  have  a  difficult  enough  time  pro- 
viding the  absolute  bare  minimums  in 
public  service  such  as  education  and  po- 
lice protection. 

In  short,  I  think  these  amendments  to 
the  open  spaces  bill  will  aid  in  our  task 
of  building  "a  community  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  life  of  man."  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  explained  it  in  his  recent 
housing  message : 

Our  task  is  to  put  the  highest  concerns  of 
our  people  at  the  center  of  urban  growth  and 
activity.  It  Is  to  create  and  preserve  the 
sense  of  community  with  othetis  which  gives 
us  significance  and  security,  a  sense  of  be- 
longing and  of  sharing  in  the  common  life. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1577)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance under  title  vn  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  for  the  development  for  open- 
space  uses  of  land  acquired  under  such 
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title,  Introduced  by  Mr,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brewster,  and 
Mr.  Nelson),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  56) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  an  amendment  to 
S.  500,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  The  amend- 
ment I  submit  today  would  restore  to 
Bermuda  and  other  adjacent  islands 
nonquota  status  for  purposes  of  immi- 
gration. * 

From  1921  to  1934  adjacent  islands 
were  not  included  among  those  coun- 
tries upon  which  we  imposed  quota  re- 
strictions. These  islands  were,  in  fact, 
treated  similarly  to  the  independent 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  1924  these  adjacent  islands,  includ- 
ing Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles,  Barbados,  and  Port  au 
Spain  were  given  subquota  status  under 
their  home  governments. 

Times  and  political  climates  have 
changed  since  1924.  Cuba  enjoys  a  non- 
quota status  now  while  these  friendly 
islands  must,  insofar  as  immigration  to 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  continue 
to  work  with  severe  restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  situa- 
tion is  unfair,  serves  no  purpose  of  ours 
and  should  be  remedied. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that  this 
amendment  will  not  cause  large  num- 
bers of  people  to  begin  to  immigrate  in- 
to the  United  States.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  all  of  the  islands  which  would 
be  included  in  this  amendment  barely 
exceeds  1  million  people.  This  amend- 
ment merely  seeks  to  offer  to  the 
people  of  these  islands  the  same  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  their  neigh- 
bors. I  do  not  believe  it  would  stretch 
a  point  or  strain  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  or  any 
other  country  to  remove  the  present 
restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this 
amendment  lie  on  the  table  for  10  days 
so  other  Senators  may  join  in  cospon- 
soring  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (No.  56)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  15TH  AMEND- 
MENT OF  THE  CONSTITUTION- 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
57) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  may  be  added  to  my 
bill,  the  Himian  Investment  Act  of  1965, 
S.  1130,  as  cosponsors,  and  that  their 
names  may  be  included  among  the  list  of 
Senators  who  are  cosponsors  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  E>ODDl,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill  (S.  1180)  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  February 
18,  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  also 
on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  30),  to  amend  the  standing 
rules  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    RELATING 
TO  HOUSING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  I  should  like 
to  announce  that  the  Subcwnmittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  begin  hearings  on  March 
29,  1965,  on  S.  1354,  the  President's  1965 
housing  bill,  and  other  measures  pending 
before  the  subcommittee.  The  hearings, 
expected  to  last  2  weeks,  will  be  held  In 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  will  commence  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  bills  which  are 
presently  pending  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  which  will  be  included  in  the 
hearings:  S.  506,  S.  519,  S.  712,  S.  786, 
S.  946,  S.  1182,  S.  1183,  S.  1354,  and  S. 
1532. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  these 
measures  should  contact  Mrs.  Dixie  T. 
Lamb,  Housing  Subcommittee,  room 
5228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS,  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS,  ON  REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT OF  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TURES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  further  hearings  will  be  held  by  this 
subcommittee  on  the  question  of  re- 
apportionment of  State  legislatures. 
Dates  for  these  hearings  are  April  1,  2, 
6,  7,  and  13,  1965.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  these  hearings  will  be  held  in  roam 
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2226,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearing  room,  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  18,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  reso- 
lutions: 

S.  J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  May  2 
through  May  8,  1965,  as  "Professional  Pho- 
tography Week";  and 

S.  J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  for  Bennett 
Place  commemoration. 


RESOLUTION  OF  COUNCIL  OF  CITY 
OF  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.,  REQUEST- 
ING PRESIDENT  TO  ENFORCE 
FEDERAL  LAWS  IN  SELMA,  ALA.— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  by 
unanimous  vote,  adopted  a  resolution  on 
March  8.  expressing  its  indignation  at 
the  recent  convulsions  and  violence  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  to  prevent  similar  outrages 
from  occurring  in  the  future.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  be  set  forth  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resoltjtion  27090 

Resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of  San 

Jose  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 

States  to  enforce  Federal  laws  in  Selma, 

Ala. 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  have  been  alarmed  and  deeply 
concerned  by  the  brutal  and  senseless  police 
action  against  certain  other  American  citi- 
zens in  the  city  of  Selma,  Ala.;  and 

Whereas  there  is  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion which  could  be  enforced  to  insure  to 
our  fellow  countrymen  the  right  of  peaceful 
assembly  and  the  right  to  participate  In  self- 
government  through  the  power  to  vote:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  San 
Joae.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  take  action  to  stop  the  out- 
rageous mistreatment  of  American  citizens 
by  misguided  local  and  State  oflQclals  In  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  to  assure  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens  in  all 
States  are  protected  at  all  times. 

J.  L.  Pace,  MD.,  Mayor. 

Attest: 

Francis  L.  Greineb, 

City  Clerk. 
By     Rot  H.  Hubbard, 

Deputy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GUY  JOHNSON,  JR. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
ample of  Maine  initiative  and  ingenuity 
at  its  best  is  the  project  of  Guy  Johnson, 
Jr.,  of  Great  Island,  Maine,  a  neighbor 
of  mine.  He  is  developing  a  Maine 
shrimp  industry  which  promises  to  give 
Louisiana  some  competition.  I  hope 
that  some  day  I  will  be  able  to  provide 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  with  this  del- 
icacy of  Maine. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  excellent 
article  on  this  project,  by  Richard  Tay- 
lor, in  one  of  Maine's  outstanding  news- 
papers, the  Brunswick  Record,  and  spe- 
cifically the  issue  of  February  18,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Shbiup  Peeler  Helps  Keep  Fishing 

Fleet  Busy 

(By  Richard  Taylor) 

Harpswell. — Shrimps,  once  considered  a 
delicacy  to  be  savored  only  in  hot  sauce, 
may  be  a  common  product  of  the  sea  on 
your  table  In  the  near  future  If  plans  con- 
ceived by  Guy  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Great  Island, 
materialize.  The  khotty  problem  of  separat- 
ing this  delicacy  from  its  shell  has  been 
overcome  by  automated  machines  and  no 
longer  does  the  housewife  get  sore  fingers 
in  preparing  this  food. 

The  automatic  shrimp  peeling  machine  In 
operation  at  Shrimp  Lab  Inc.,  at  Great 
Island,  takes  an  average  of  2  minutes  plus  to 
process  a  shrimp  ready  for  packaging  and 
shipping  to  market.  More  than  25,000 
pounds  of  this  seafood  has  been  shipped 
from  this  new  sea  processing  plant  with  an 
estimated  100,000  pounds  scheduled  for  next 
season. 

This  operation  has  given  a  shot  In  the  arm 
to  local  area  fishermen  with  seven  boats 
dragging  shrimps  for  the  machine.  Other 
shrimp  dealers  are  sending  their  catch  over 
to  the  machine  for  processing,  finding  It 
easier  than  other  methods  being  used.  At 
an  average  350  poimds  per  hour,  this  ma- 
chine and  process  promises  good  pay  and 
a  market  for  many  boats  without  work  dur- 
ing long  winter  months. 

NO    EAST    JOB 

Shrimping  is  not  an  easy  Job.  It  Involves 
rising  at  the  cold  early  morning  hour  of 
2  a.m.,  steaming  10  to  20  miles  offshore  to 
the  shrimp  schools  and  putting  in  a  long 
day  that  can  run  to  16  hours  of  labor.  Add 
winter  weather,  the  uncertain  bottom  that 
tears  a  net  to  tatters,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  shrimping  is  not  considered  an  easy  job. 
Markets  and  shrimp  runs  will  affect  the 
future  of  this  business;  however,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  some  40  boats  dragging 
in  the  offshore  waters. 

HOW  long  the  shrimp? 

This  new  technique  has  raised  some  ques- 
tions concerning  the  potential  shrimp  popu- 
lation. Will  continued  heavy  dragging  de- 
plete this  food  supply?  This  is  speculation. 
Although  this  Gulf  of  Maine  shrimp  Is  not 
related  to  the  Louisiana  shrimp,  it  has  been 
many  years  since  the  first  southern  shrimp 
was  dragged  from  the  bottom  for  hiunan 
consumption  and  there  seems  to  be  no  de- 
pletion of  the  southern  supply.  Gulf  of 
Maine  shrimp  are  smaller,  some  gourmets 
think  tastier,  and  range  from  Cape  Cod 
north.  They  are  also  found  along  the  shores 
of  Norway,  Finland,  and  Denmark.  In  Nor- 
way, as  a  table  delicacy  they  command  $1.20 
per  pound  In  the  American  equivalent 
money. 

wht  females? 

One  of  the  biggest  handicaps  In  selling 
this  product  unpeeled  has  been  the  eggs  on 
the  shrimps.  Shrimps  are  not  male  or  fe- 
male as  commonly  designated,  being  both 
at  some  phase  of  their  cycle.  At  the  time 
they  are  caught  by  the  draggers  off  the  Maine 
Coast,  they  are  female  with  eggs  to  prove  it. 
These  eggs  have  no  eye  appeal  to  the  bar- 
gain hunting  housewife  as  she  peers  Into 
the  fish  market.  In  fact,  they  look  dirty 
and  hardly  worth  the  effort  to  make  them 
edible.    Peeled  shrimp  have  a  ready  market. 

To  those  who  have  raised  the  question  on 
the   wisdom    of   catching   so   many   female 


shrimps  laden  with  eggs,  the  experts  on 
shrimps  advise  that  this  Is  the  primary 
reason  they  are  here  to  be  caught.  Once 
having  shed  their  eggs,  the  shrimps  depart 
for  parts  unknown.  Biologically,  it  bolls 
down  to  female  shrimps  or  no  shrimps. 

GROWING    ENTERPRISE 

Shrimp  Lab  Inc.  is  a  growing  enterprise 
which  promises  to  expand  as  it  finds  better 
markets  and  Improved  supplies.  At  present 
they  employ  21  workers,  operating  in  2 
shifts.  Corporation  officers  Include  Guy 
Johnson,  Jr.,  president;  Mrs.  Patrica  Lowery, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Helen  Johnson,  vice  presi- 
dent; and  James  Weir,  corporation  counsel, 
secretary. 


MEDICARE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  increased 
discussion  concerning  the  Hospital  In- 
surance Act  of  1965,  commonly  referred 
to  as  medicare. 

At  the  75th  armiversary  celebration  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Department 
of  Medicine,  Walter  F.  Perkins,  trustee 
emeritus  and  past  chairman  of  the  hos- 
pital board,  took  a  hard,  realistic  look  at 
the  need  for  a  program  of  health  care  for 
people  over  the  age  of  65.  As  a  man 
with  over  22  years  as  a  trustee  of  one 
of  the  greatest  hospitals  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Perkins  gave  his  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  King-Anderson  bill  which  I 
am  proud  to  cosponsor. 

Mr.  Perkins'  experience  allows  him  to 
speak  as  a  man  understanding  the  prob- 
lems of  people,  hospital  administrations, 
and  the  medical  professions. 

The  remarks,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  In  the  Record,  were 
made  before  a  large  and  distinguished 
audience  which  included  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
heads  of  the  medical  departments  of 
many  great  medical  schools.  I  believe 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
find  Mr.  Perkins'  comments  extremely 
timely  and  interesting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospitai,  Department  op 

Medicine,  75th  Anniversart  Celebration, 

Februart  25,  1965,  Greetings  bt  Walter  F. 

Perkins,    Trustee     Emeritus    and    Past 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  you  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the 
hospital.  We  are  highly  honored  in  having 
such  a  distinguished  group  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  department  of  medicine  partici- 
pating in  today's  program. 

You  celebrate  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  hospital  on  May  7,  1889,  an 
event  of  far-reaching  Importance.  It  was 
the  first  step  In  the  creation  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  medical  institutions,  visualized  by 
Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  letter  to  the  original  hos- 
pital trustees  directing  that:  "In  all  your 
arrangements  in  relation  to  this  hospital  you 
will  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  it  is  my 
wish  and  purpose  that  the  institution  shall 
ultimately  form  a  part  of  the  medical  school 
of  the  university."  For  75  years  there  has 
been  the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
hospital  and  the  medical  school. 

The  stream  of  life  that  has  poured  through 
the  hospital  has  changed  Incessantly.  Pa- 
tients, nurses,  doctors,  students,  administra- 
tors, and  trustees  have  come  and  gone.  Its 
work  is  never  done;  one  crisis  passes  only  to 
be  followed  by  another;  It  is  forever  in  need 
of  new  methods;  obsolescence  Is  a  constant 
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problem;  everything  must  be  ttled  but  only 
that  which  is  good  can  be  Kept. 

There  have  been  many  changes  during  the 
past  75  years  but  nothing  like  those  we  may 
^ect  in  the  years  ahead.  This  Is  an  age  of 
drastic,  violent,  revolutionary  changes.  An 
age  when  suppressed  minorities  are  demand- 
ing their  civU  rights.  An  age  when  people 
are  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  tyjants.  An  age 
of  intense  International  competition.  An 
age  of  exploding  scientific  knowledge.  An 
age  of  unparalleled  population  growth  with 
all  the  attendant  problems  of  urbanization 
and  congestion,  poverty,  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment, and  lawlessness.  It  is  an  age  of  up- 
heaval, ferment,  and  instability,  character- 
ized by  new  and  strange  social,  economic  and 
political  forces. 

But  who  would  want  to  go  back  to  what 
some  people  call  "the  good  old  days"?  Who 
would  swap  their  modern  automobile  for  a 
horse  and  buggy?  Who  would  prefer  spend- 
ing 3  days'  traveling  by  train  to  the  west 
coast  than  4  hours  by  jet?  How  many  of  you 
would  care  to  practice  the  kind  of  medicine 
your  grandfathers  knew? 

Times  are  changing  and  all  of  us  must 
change  with  them.  And  that  goes  for  the 
medical  profession  as  well  as  everyone  else. 
Last  Friday  night  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  attended  a  special 
meeting  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
State  medical  society  which  voted  a  $140,000 
war  chest  to  battle  medicare  in  Maryland, 
which  is  to  be  raised  by  an  assessment  of  $50 
against  the  2,800  Maryland  physicians. 

Dr.  Ward  said,  and  I  quote,  "The  adoption 
of  medicare  will  permit  the  Government  to 
enlarge  and  expand  the  program  as  they 
see  fit.  We  know  that  everything  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  they  control.  Such  con- 
trol would  deprive  the  patient  of  free  choice 
of  hospital,  and  eventually  free  choice  of 
physician."  Such  distortion  of  the  truth 
would  not  be  surprising  coming  from  an  Ir- 
responsible person  but  is  appalling  from  the 
president  of  a  great  professional  society. 
And  even  worse  there  was  wild  talk  of  ex- 
pulsion for  those  members  who  don't  pay  the 
assessment  and  even  of  a  phyBicians'  strike 
if  the  bill  is  passed.  The  American  people 
are  getting  fed  up  with  that  sort  of  nonsense 
and  the  Members  of  the  Congress  know  it 
only  too  well. 

They  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  16 
million  people  now  over  age  63  In  this  great 
prosperous  Nation,  where  the  best  of  hospital 
care  is  available,  many  of  whom  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  needed  hospital  care  or  even 
pay  the  premiums  for  hospital  Insurance. 
Everybody  agrees  that  they  must  be  taken 
care  of.  The  only  question  is.  Who  pays  for 
it? 

I  believe  that,  because  of  rising  hospital 
costs  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  people 
over  age  65,  the  answer  is  the  administration 
sponsored  Hospital  Insurance,  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Public  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1965 — generally  known  as  medicare — now  be- 
fore the  Congress.  The  bill  provides  for 
compulsory  hospital  Insurance  financed  by 
payments  from  all  social  security  and  railway 
retirement  participants  into  a  completely 
separate  trust  fund.  Participants  would  be- 
come eligible  for  benefits  somewhat  better 
than  present  Blue  Cross  benefits  upon  reach- 
ing age  65.  Persons  now  over  65  receiving 
social  security  benefits  would  be  eligible  for 
hospital  benefits  wrlthout  additional  pay- 
ments. Others  would  have  to  be  taken  care 
of  from  general  revenue  as  at  present.  This 
legislation  does  not  subsidize  or  pay  for 
physicians  services  and  could  not  infiuence 
the  free  choice  of  a  physician  in  any  way. 
It  is  high  time  the  AMA  got  on  with  the  Job 
of  formulating  policies  that  can  be  offered 
to  the  public  with  some  hope  of  acceptance. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  subject  that  many 
doctors  and  others  who  feel  as  I  do  would 
rather  not  talk  about.  But  a:fter  22  years  as 
a  trustee  of  this  hospital,  half  of  which  as 


its  chief  executive  officer,  I  feel  It  Is  my  privi- 
lege and  my  duty  to  speak  out.  A  great  puz- 
zle to  me  Is  the  tendency  of  so  many  people 
to  point  their  finger  away  from  themselves 
Instead  of  Indulging  in  searching  self-exami- 
nation In  a  real  effort  to  adapt  to  a  changing 
world. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  Johns  Hopkins 
medical  institutions.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
they  have  never  been  In  better  shape  or  In 
better  hands.  They  are  strong,  both  finan- 
cially and  Intellectually.  Their  leadership  Is 
able  and  dedicated.  Morale  Is  high.  The 
next  25  years  may  well  see  their  greatest  con- 
tribution to  research,  teaching,  and  patient 
care. 

I  really  envy  those  of  you  who  will  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  attend  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  In  1989.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be,  as  the  Irish  say,  "a  proud  day." 

Again  may  I  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to 
have  the  honor  of  greeting  you.  I  hope  that 
today's  events  will  be  both  profitable  and 
enjoyable. 

POVERTY  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  OP- 
PORTUNITY ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  March  13,  1965,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre]  spoke  before  the 
Exeter  League  of  Women  Voters.  He 
spoke  to  them  about  the  problems  of 
modem  poverty  and  explained  how  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  de- 
signed to  help  in  the  war  against  f>ov- 
erty  that  President  Johnson  has  called 
on  all  Americans  to  wage. 

I  commend  his  stirring  remarks  from 
that  evening  to  all  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  Senator  McIntyre's  speech  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
An  Address  bt  U.S.  Senator  Tom  McIntyre, 

Democrat,  or  New  Hampshire,  Before  the 

Exeter  League  of  Women  Voters,  Exeter, 

N.H.,  March  13,  1965 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight  In  Exe- 
ter, and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  about  the  problems  of  modern  pov- 
erty and  about  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

I  have  always  had  the  highest  respect  for 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  I  think  It  will 
make  an  excellent  ally  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. In  fact,  I  can  think  of  no  organiza- 
tion more  effectively  equipped  to  help  present 
the  facts  of  this  fight  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  League  has  per- 
formed a  unique  and  important  service  to 
this  country.  It  set  out  some  50  years  ago  to 
encourage  the  informed  participation  of 
women  In  the  affairs  of  State  and,  I  dare 
say.  It  has  succeeded  beyond  Its  fondest 
dreams.  By  Its  unbiased  exploration  of  Is- 
sues, by  Its  courageous  stand  on  some  of  the 
most  critical  policies  of  our  times.  It  has 
provided  considerable  understanding  and  In- 
centive to  the  voters. 

I  congratulate  you  and  your  fellow  mem- 
bers throughout  the  country  on  your  great 
and  good  work. 

Needless  to  say.  I  read  your  recent  pam- 
phlet. "Prospects  for  Education  and  Employ- 
ment" with  great  interest.  It  Is  excellent.  I 
was  Impressed  by  the  force  of  the  analysis 
and  by  many  of  the  questions  raised. 

There  Is,  of  course,  little  doubt  that  educa- 
tion and  emplo3rment — the  two  m^Jor  ele- 
ments of  our  economic  life — describe  the 
largest  battle  zones  in  the  poverty  war.  The 
critical  engagements  most  certainly  will  take 


place  on  this  hazardous  and  difficult  terrain. 
So  will  the  Important  breakthroughs. 

Our  country  has  declared  war  on  htunan 
want  and  misery.  This  is  a  meaningful  dec- 
laration and  one  that  no  other  country  in 
the  world  has  ever  made. 

The  President  has  asked  for  total  victory 
In  this  war,  and  his  Is  not  an  empty  demand. 
One  of  the  most  significant  facts  of  our  time, 
and  one  that  cannot  be  stressed  enough,  Is 
that  victory  Is  now  possible. 

We  In  America  have  identified  and  isolated 
the  causes  of  poverty.  We  know  It  to  be  a 
paralyzing  cycle  that  must  be  permanently 
broken.  We  have  the  knowledge  and  the  In- 
genuity to  wage  the  fight.  We  have  the  tech- 
nical ability.  We  have  the  productive  ca- 
pacity. We  have  the  wealth.  And  we  will 
have  the  necessary  will  when  we  no  longer 
piously  pretend  that  the  poor  will  always  be 
with  us. 

Though  we  must  eliminate  poverty,  we 
cannot  wipe  It  out  today,  tomorrow,  or  even 
In  this  generation,  so  entrenched  and  snarled 
are  the  problems  of  the  poor  in  ovu:  affluent 
society. 

Thirty  years  ago,  some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber, this  country  suffered  from  mass,  visible 
poverty.  Ringing  words  declared  that  one- 
third  of  this  Nation  was  111  clothed.  111 
housed,  and  ill  fed.  The  poor  were  every- 
where to  see — on  street  corners,  on  bread- 
lines. In  railroad  tenements. 

Today  we  have  become  the  richest,  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Yet  three  decades  of  enormous  economic  ex- 
pansion, enormous  technological  change,  mi- 
raculous breakthroughs  In  health  research, 
vast  public  welfare  programs  and  privately 
financed  charities — have  not  substantially 
reduced  the  incidence  of  poverty.  Ironically, 
these  things  have  cloaked  and  concealed  It. 
The  daily  reminders  are  gone. 

Super  highways,  expressways,  and  beltways 
carry  us  around  the  poor  and  the  evidence  of 
their  poverty. 

I  find  It  shocking  and  rebuking,  as  I  know 
you  do,  that  In  affluent  mld-20th-century 
America  more  than  30  million  people  are  still 
In  the  wasteland  of  grinding  poverty.  I  find 
It  shocking  and  tragic  that  11  million  of 
these  are  children  who  have  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  a  future  of  poverty  unless 
their  environments  and  their  outlooks  are 
completely  remolded. 

There  Is  a  tendency  today  to  think  that 
modern  poverty  Is  a  condition  that  affects 
only  Negroes  and  minority  groups,  and  Is 
found  mostly  In  the  slums  of  sprawling 
metropolitan  cities — or,  perhaps.  In  a  few 
economically  exhausted  mining  towns. 
Nothing  Is  further  from  the  truth. 

Poverty  exists  In  every  State,  every  county, 
and  every  community  In  this  land.  It  cuts 
Into  every  age  group,  every  ethnic  group, 
every  segment  of  our  economic  life  and  every 
geographic  area.  The  sordid  fact  Is  that 
more  than  half  of  the  poverty  In  America 
exists  in  the  rural  areas. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge 
of  poverty  are  just  a  drop  In  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  the  size  of  the  task  that  lies  ahead. 
Very  few  of  us  here  tonight,  I  suspect,  have 
ever  known  real  poverty  or  can  really  un- 
derstand what  It  means  to  be  poor  In  these 
times.  We  have  an  abstract,  statistical 
knowledge,  to  be  sure.  But  do  we  really  have 
any  conception  at  all  of  the  degrading  sights 
and  sounds  and  smells  of  poverty? 

What  must  It  be  like  to  live  where  there 
Is  no  privacy  and  no  silence?  What  must  It 
be  like  to  live  In  dim  light,  to  breath  stag- 
nant air?  What  must  It  be  like  to  be  a  child, 
rejected  and  unwanted.  In  a  house  with  no 
love,  no  books,  no  conversation  and  no  hope? 
The  real  tragedy  of  poverty,  it  seems  to  be. 
Is  not  to  be  understood  In  material  terms.  It 
Is  not  Just  lack  of  money  and  lack  of  goods. 
The  real  tragedy  of  the  poor  Is  the  cultural 
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Isolation  that  poverty  so  relentlessly  en- 
forces— the  lack  of  human  contact  except 
among  others  who  are  poor. 

I  think  that  we  all  must  come  to  know 
and  to  understand  the  poor  if  they  are  to 
be  permanently  helped.  How  many  of  us 
can  say  with  raw  honesty  that  we  have  not 
been  Indifferent  and  complacent  about  this 
business  of  poverty?  Most  of  us  simply  give 
money  and  leave  the  human  contacts  to  the 
welfare  experts. 

It's  possible  that  some  of  our  more  eco- 
nomically comfortable  citizens  could  benefit 
by  a  system  of  "poverty  retreats"  which  might 
be  organized  along  community  lines.  By 
willingly  giving  over  a  day  or  a  weekend  to 
such  an  exercise;  by  willingly  living  among 
the  poor,  each  of  us  could  learn  a  great  deal. 
We  would  learn  what  it  is  to  talk  with  some- 
one who  is  poor  instead  of  about  him.  We 
could  learn  to  work  with  him  instead  of  for 
him.  An  experience  such  as  this  could  well 
inspire  the  kind  of  personal  commitment 
that  must  be  made  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  feel  strongly  that  individual  and  group 
coigmitment  at  the  grassroots  will  prove  to 
be  the  sustaining  force  in  our  mighty  na- 
tional effort.  Individual  personal  commit- 
ment is  needed  in  much  greater  measure 
than  detached  Gallup  poll  approval  of  the 
commitment  of  the  Federal  Government. 

What  makes  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  such  a  singular  and  hopeful  piece 
of  legislation  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  the 
emphasis  it  places  on  individual  and  com- 
munity action  and  the  stress  it  places  on 
three-way  Federal.  State,  and  local  coopera- 
tion. 

Response  to  human  need,  as  you  know,  Is 
not  new  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  President 
reminded  us  of  this  in  his  poverty  message: 
"The  Congress,"  he  said,  "Is  charged  by  the 
Constitution  to  provide  •  •  *  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Now  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
extend  that  welfare  to  all  our  people." 

The  President's  words  simply  and  elo- 
quently describe  that  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Act  is  designed  to  begin  to  do.  It  is 
not  the  first,  and  it  will  not  be  the  last  step 
in  the  poverty  war.  Some  of  its  provisions 
are  based  on  old  ideas,  others  are  bold  new 
ideas.  Some  wiU  work,  others  may  have  to 
be  reexamined  and  improved.  But  the  in- 
tention of  every  single  provision  is  to  give 
the  impoverished  a  chance  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  bill  rejects  measure  which  make  the 
poverty  class  more  dependent.  Its  Imme- 
diate goal  is  to  devise  some  cures  for  poverty 
Its  long-range  goal,  more  implied  thari 
spelled  out  by  its  architects,  is  to  restore  and 
rehabilitete  every  single  victim  of  poverty  In 
this  country. 

The  heart  of  the  act,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
community  action  program  defined  in  title 
II.  This  will  rely  heavily  on  traditional, 
local  American  ingenuity — on  get-up-and- 
go— with  which,  I  might  add.  New  Hamp- 
shire is  abundently  blessed. 

Briefly,  this  part  of  the  act  is  Intended  to 
encourage  communities  to  pool  their  re- 
sources with  governmental  and  private 
groups,  with  business  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, in  order  to  develop  projects  which  will 
improve  conditions  under  which  the  people 
of  poverty  live,  learn,  and  earn. 

All  too  often  in  the  past,  communities  have 
tried  to  field  poverty  projects  but  have  been 
frustrated  by  Inadequate  funds — or  a  lack  of 
comprehensive  plans.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  created  by  the  act,  can 
now  give  the  kind  of  financial  support  and 
direction  that  has  been  missing. 

Community  programs  so  stimulated  can  be 
single-pronged  or  large  and  umbrella  like 
depending  on  the  special  needs  of  its  poor. 
The  elements  of  a  broad  program  might 
range  across  the  areas  of  Job  training  and 
counseling,  health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
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housing,  home  management,  remedial  educa- 
tion, and  so  on. 

By  July  of  this  year,  according  to  my  in- 
formation, 400  local  antlpoverty  programs 
will  have  been  funded.  Community  action 
programs  have  a  kind  of  a  fission  about 
them.  Each  one  organized — whether  it  be 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  in  a  small  town 
or  in  a  large  urban  center — will  provide 
experience,  incentive,  and  determination 
upon  which  each  new  one  can  build. 

Although  community  action  programs  can 
involve  all  age  groups,  three  important  pro- 
grams of  the  act  are  focused  on  the  youth 
of  our  country  between  16  and  21  who  are 
Jobless  school  dropouts — with  educations 
woefully  incomplete  and  underdeveloped 
skills. 

The  Job  Corps,  which  is  one  of  these  pro- 
grams and  about  which  you  may  have  heard 
a  good  deal  pro  and  con.  already  has  several 
camps  operating.  One  Is  Wilson  Base  in 
Arizona,  where  Job  Corps  men  are  developing 
extensive  recreation  facilities  and  controlling 
the  erosion  along  the  banks  of  the  Little 
Colorado  River.  Another  typical  one  is  in 
Wellfleet  on  Cape  Cod  where  initial  plans 
call  for  sand  dune  stabilization,  meadow 
reclamation,  and  the  construction  of  trails 
and  observation  platforms. 

Projects  in  these  camps  and  similar  ones 
will  train  young  men  in  the  skills  of  carpen- 
try, masonry,  surveying,  plumbing,  electrical 
work,  painting,  and  the  use  of  heavy  equip- 
ment. They  will  be  doing  useful,  decent 
work  which  would  not  otherwise  be  under- 
taken. 

The  pilot  rural  Job  Corps  camp  is  located 
in  Cotoctin,  Md. — a  beautiful  mountain  spot 
not  far  from  Washington.  Here  60  boys 
from  all  races  and  every  kind  of  deprived 
background  are  learning  to  read  and  write 
if  necessary,  are  learning  valuable  skills,  and 
are  growing  healthy  and  strong  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  hope. 

From  all  I  am  told,  the  Job  Corps  program 
will  be  a  tremendous  success.  According  to 
recent  statistics,  150,000  applications  have 
already  been  processed.  Though  only  some 
40.000  can  be  handled  now  in  the  camps  and 
larger  training  centers,  manpower  training 
programs  being  conducted  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  vo- 
cational high  schools  or  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  groups  will  be  able  to  absorb 
the  rest. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  another 
type  of  work  training  process  set  in  motion 
by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  has, 
so  far,  been  extremely  successful.  As  of  the 
present  time,  113  projects  have  been  author- 
ized in  39  States  which  are  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  more  than  75,000 
youths. 

The  purpose  of  this  corps,  like  the  Job 
Corps,  Is  to  get  the  underprivileged,  deprived 
youth  of  the  Nation  off  the  streets,  back  In 
school,  and  into  jobs  which  will  benefit  the 
community. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  developments 
along  the  poverty  front  is  the  involvement  of 
some  of  our  largest  electronic  firms  in  the 
operation  of  Job  Corps  and  work  training 
centers.  The  corporate  giants,  one  by  one, 
are  turning  their  attention  to  poverty-linked 
educational  problems,  and  computers  are  be- 
ing brought  up  to  the  frontlines.  They  are 
interested  in  introducing  new,  mechanized 
teaching  techniques  to  the  educational  re- 
habilitation process.  Some  of  these  tech- 
niques, already  successfully  tested,  could 
have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  poverty 
war. 

One  of  them  which  I  find  promising,  and 
about  which  you  may  already  know.  Is  called 
the  "talking  typewriter."  It  was  Invented  In 
1958  by  a  Rutgers  professor,  Omar  Moore, 
and  has  Immense  possibilities. 

With  this  device,  which  Involves  a  com- 
puterized typewriter  and  television.  I'm  told 
that  a  sullen,  hostile.  Illiterate  teenager  can 


be  brought  up  to  a  sixth  grade  learning  level 
in  a  matter  of  months,  and  can  be  trans- 
formed  into  a  happy,  hopeful  human  being" 

But  we  must  not  become  complacent  if  we 
achieve  some  dramatic  results  in  our  youth 
program. 

Neither  the  Job  Carps  camps  and  train- 
ing centers  nor  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  will  permanently  tiu-n  the  young  men 
and  women  into  model  citizens,  both  socially 
and  economically  productive.  The  wounds 
of  despair,  deprivation,  and  delinquency  are 
too  deep  and  too  extensive  for  this  to  happen 
overnight. 

You  know  this  and  I  know  this  and  one  of 
the  challenges  of  our  mighty  assault  on  pov- 
erty, let  me  say.  Is  that  we  must  continue 
to  act  on  this  knowledge. 

In  the  same  way  that  a  plastic  surgeon 
schedules  a  series  of  operations  to  rebuild 
human  tissue,  our  antlpoverty  forces  must 
schedule  rehabilitation.  The  two  youth 
programs  we  have  discussed  can  be  con- 
sidered only  a  first  "operation."  a  first  step 
in  rehabilitation. 

We  must  follow  through.  The  youth  of 
our  Nation  is  too  precious  a  resource  for  only 
half  a  Job.  We  must  continue  to  help  guide 
and  counsel;  most  Importantly,  we  must 
continue  to  offer  opportunities  that  will  allow 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  to  advance  and  to 
improve.  Our  antlpoverty  strategy  must  be 
open  ended  to  be  finally  successful. 

Time,  unfortunately,  will  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  in  detail  other  programs  involved  In 
the  Antlpoverty  Act.  But  I  do  want  to  men- 
tion the  good  work  being  done  by  VISTA 
volunteers  who  are  patterned  after  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  special  assistance  that  is  be- 
ing offered  to  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
threatened  by  poverty. 

I  also  want  to  take  a  moment  to  talk  about 
the  college-level  work-study  project  which 
round  out  the  youth  programs  authorized  by 
the  act. 

It  is  into  this  work-study  area  of  the  pov- 
erty  fight  that,  I  am  proud  to  say.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  put  her  first  contingent  of  troops. 
Keene  State  College,  Plymouth  State  College, 
and  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  have 
received  grants.  A  fourth,  I  believe,  is  prob- 
able. 

These  college-level  programs  are  a  wonder- 
ful idea.  They  provide  part-time  work  up  to 
15  hours  a  week  for  able  students  from  low- 
income  families,  who.  without  a  Job.  could 
not  swing  a  college  education. 

The  boys  and  girls  enrolled  In  these  pro- 
grams can  hold  on-campus  or  off-campus 
Jobs.  On-campus  Jobs  Include  such  services 
as  dormitory  maintenance,  clerical  work,  li- 
brary or  lab  work,  or  accounting.  Off-cam- 
pus Jobs  will  be  related  to  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  student,  or  will  be  in  the 
community  Interest. 

I  am  also  proud  to  note  that  New  Hamp- 
shire has  at  least  three  neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  applications  in  process,  and  that  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  here  in  Exeter,  1b 
extremely  interested  in  taking  some  part  in 
antlpoverty  warfare.  I  Imagine  that  New 
Hampshire  soon  will  have  fielded  other  pov- 
erty projects. 

We  have,  of  course,  just  begun  to  fight. 
And  we  must  fight.  Some  of  us  may  not  l&e 
to  face  up  to  it,  but  poverty  does  exist  In 
New  Hampshire.  We  have  it  in  considerable 
measure.  Though  we  have  a  comparatively 
low  rate  of  unemployment,  over  7  percent  of 
our  153,000  families  have  an  income  of  less 
than  $2,000  a  year.  This  refiects  severe 
poverty. 

New  Hampshire,  of  course.  Is  not  a  State  of 
large  lu-ban  centers.  Massive  slum  clear- 
ance therefore  is  not  a  measure  that  we  con- 
template. We  must,  however,  do  something 
about  the  tarpaper  shacks  that  blight  our 
landscape.  There  Is  one  that  stays  in  my 
mind  particularly.  You  may  have  noticed 
It  on  the  main  road  out  of  Hanover.  It  Is  a 
large,  dilapidated  tarpaper  house.     Its  yard 
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Is  uttered  by  unbelievable  Junk  and  debris, 
topped  off  by  a  piece  of  poverty  sculpture 
which  might  once  have  been  the  family  car. 
Houses  like  these  can  be  found  all  over  our 
10  coxmtles.  They  are  the  grim  symbols  of 
poverty  which  signal  that  there  Is  work  to  be 

done. 

The  work,  as  you  know,  has  begun  under 
the  able  direction  of  Charles  Whittemore, 
director  of  the  newly  established  New  Hamp- 
shire OfQce  of  Economic  Opportvmity.  Since 
late  last  January  he  has  been  busy  analyzing 
the  facts  of  oxu*  poverty  which  were  assem- 
bled for  him  by  Prof.  James  R.  Bowrlng,  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

According  to  his  observations,  New  Hamp- . 
shire's  poverty  is  the  result  of  underemploy- 
ment, seasonal  layoffs,  shifting  patterns  of 
Industry,  and  Inadequate  education.  We  ex- 
pect to  combat  It  on  a  town-by-town  basis. 
Our  projects  will  be  supported  by  a  $300,000 
grant  for  community  action  frcon  the  Federal 
Goveriunent.  For  the  first  2  years  of  a  com- 
munity program.  I  might  point  out,  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  90  percent  of  the  cost,  and 
thereafter  It  is  financed  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Mr.  Whittemore  explained  to  me  that  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  at  the  moment  Is 
taken  up  in  conferences  with  our  social 
agencies,  our  police  departments,  our  boys' 
clubs,  our  visiting  nurses,  and  our  teachers. 
These  are  the  specialists  who  have  dally  con- 
tact with  our  neighbors  who  are  handi- 
capped and  depressed  by  poverty.  Many  of 
these  people,  I  should  imagine,  will  become 
key  lieutenants  in  our  New  Hampshire  pov- 
erty brigade.  They  will  be  working  with 
leading  citizens  such  as  you  In  my  audience 
who  I  know  will  enlist.  And  hopefully,  all 
of  you  will  work  with  representatives  of  the 
poor  who  really  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

I  was  moved  by  a  story  I  reed  recently  In 
a  Washington  newspaper,  which  under- 
scores my  suggestion  that  our  community 
action  groups  work  In  cooperation  with  the 
poor.  The  story  reported  the  graduation 
exercise  of  the  first  grass  roots  antlpoverty 
training  class  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
One  of  the  graduates  who  spoke  made  the 
following  remarks: 

"I  am  one  of  the  poverty  striken — we're 
warm,  lovable  human  beings— we  have  rosy 
dreams — but  do  not  know  how  to  get  there. 
I  know  something  can  be  done — we  neigh- 
borhood workers  are  trained  to  find  out  the 
needs  of  our  people — frankly,  we  are  the 
people." 

With  young  workers  like  these  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight,  I  am  very  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  our  country's  poor.  But  there 
is  one  final  thing  I  would  remind  you  of: 

Our  State,  you  will  recall,  was  the  first  to 
declare  its  Independence  from  Great  Britain. 
I  am  confident  that  this  same  covuageous 
spirit  still  runs  strong  in  the  fiber  of  our 
character,  and  that  we  will  apply  it  to  the 
tyranny  of  poverty  wherever  we  find  it. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  BETTER  THAN 
RELIEF  PROGRAMS  FOR  FARMER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  stewardship  of  land  and  water 
resources  includes  the  requirement  that 
we  manage  and  protect  these  resources 
so  their  use  for  future  generations  will 
be  enhanced  and  not  impaired.  We  are 
obligated  in  our  stewardship  to  pass 
these  lands  along  in  better  condition 
than  they  came  to  us.  People  across 
the  Nation  are  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  about  proposed  curtailment 
in  some  of  our  conservation  programs 
suggested  earlier  this  year  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  administration  proposal  to  cut 
$20  million  from  the  appropriations  for 


the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  assess 
this  amount  against  the  individual  farm- 
ers cooperating  in  the  soil  conservation 
program  or  the  individual  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  is  not  justified  at  this  time. 

Fai-m  income  dropped  off  $300  million 
In  1964.  Parity  prices  are  at  their  low- 
est in  25  years.  During  the  past  4  years 
farm  debt  increased  from  $26.2  billion 
to  $38.3  billion,  the  highest  in  history. 
This  hardly  seems  the  time  to  ask  the 
farm  segment  of  our  economy,  which  is 
definitely  not  sharing  in  our  current 
economic  progress,  to  pay  more  of  the 
cost  of  soil  conservation  practices.  If 
this  administration  program  is  allowed 
to  go  into  being,  much  of  our  soil  con- 
servation work  will  be  lost  because  many 
individual  farmers  and  many  of  our  soil 
conservation  districts  cannot  at  this  time 
afford  to  contribute  more  funds  needed 
for  proper  conservation  programs.  Both 
present  and  future  generations  will  suf- 
fer if  any  program  which  tends  to  stop 
or  even  slow  our  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram is  allowed  to  be  established.  This 
will  affect  not  only  our  farm  population 
but  all  of  our  Nation  as  well. 

The  total  of  displaced  farm  laborers, 
supplied  by  both  the  farm  family  and 
the  hired  workers  from  1960  through 
1964  was  947,000.  This  represents  26 
percent  of  the  persistently  unemployed 
in  the  Nation.  When  we  consider  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
outmigration  from  the*  land  has  been 
rural  people  who  are  poorly  prepared  to 
work  in  our  industrial  and  urban  society, 
its  effect  on  our  attempts  to  reduce  total 
unemployment,  becomes  doubly  ap- 
parent. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  apparent 
that  utilization  of  the  full  productive 
capacity  of  agriculture  can  contribute 
not  only  to  our  supply  of  food  and  fiber, 
but  also  to  a  lasting,  affirmative  solution 
to  our  unemployment  problems.  To 
achieve  full  utilization  of  our  farm  labor 
on  the  farms  we  need  more,  not  less  em- 
phasis on  land  and  water  conservation 
practices  and  more,  not  less  research  into 
new  uses  for  farm  products  as  well  as 
production  and  marketing.  This  means 
that  programs  such  as  soil  conservation, 
agricultural  research,  extension  services, 
reclamation,  marketing  research  and 
various  agricultural  inspection  services 
should  not  be  shortchanged  in  favor  of 
new  socioeconomic  programs  aimed  at 
wiping  out  unemployment  and  poverty. 

Actually  an  investment  in  these  agri- 
cultural programs  will  contribute  more, 
dollar  for  dollar,  in  proven  lasting  bene- 
fits to  keeping  our  population  employed 
than  will  most  of  the  new,  untried  pro- 
grams that  have  captured  the  fancy  of 
the  planners  these  days.  And  more  im- 
portantly, people  working  to  produce 
food  and  fiber  on  the  farms  will  have  a 
much  more  wholesome  effect  on  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  than  would 
these  same  people  existing  on  costly  re- 
lief programs. 

The  problems  of  rural  America  and  of 
our  total  economy  carmot  be  solved  by 
substituting  credit  for  earnings  and  re- 
lief for  unemployment.  Neither  can 
they  be  solved  by  shifting  programs  such 
as  soil  conservation  aside  and  then  re- 
place farm  income  with  rural  antlpoverty 
programs. 


My  State  of  Idaho,  through  our  State 
legislature,  has  spelled  out  in  concise 
language  the  importance  of  the  soil  con- 
servation program  and  their  concern  over 
any  curtailment  of  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  House  Joint  Memorial 
No.  8  passed  recently  by  the  Idaho  Legis- 
lature urging  Congress  not  to  curb  exist- 
ing soil  conservation  programs  by  new 
funding  methods  that  will  require  the 
farmer  to  assume  more  of  the  cost  of 
these  programs  which  benefit  all  Amer- 
icans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  8 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as- 
sembled in  the  38th  session  thereof,  do  re- 
spectfully represent  that : 

Whereas  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appropriation  for  assisting  locally  organized 
and  locally  managed  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts be  reduced  by  $20  million  and  that 
soil  conservation  districts  and  cooperating 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  landowners  pay 
the  Federal  Government  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  technical  assistance  furnished  in 
the  design,  layout,  and  Installation  of 
planned  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices on  their  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has.  for 
some  30  years,  provided  technical  assistance 
to  owners  and  operators  of  privately  owned 
lands  believing  that  it  is  in  the  total  public 
interest,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  na- 
tional needs  to  protect  and  improve  the  soil 
and  water  resoiu-ces  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  over  95  percent  of  Idaho  privately 
owned  land  is  Included  in  its  54  soU  con- 
servation districts  and  nearly  a  third  of 
Idaho's  farmers  and  ranchers  are  annually 
using  the  technical  assistance  In  the  design, 
layout,  and  Installation  of  planned  soli  and 
water  conservation  measures  on  their  lands; 
and 

Whereas  the  supervisors  of  Idaho's  54  soil 
conservation  districts  have  continuously  re- 
quested additional  technical  assistance  to 
meet  the  needs  of  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
accelerate  the  application  of  conservation 
practices;   and 

Whereas  recent  statewide  storms  and  floods 
of  disastrous  proportions  have  resulted  in 
heavy  erosion  and  loss  of  valuable  topsoll. 
heavy  sediment  deposits  in  our  reservoirs, 
lakes,  streams,  and  rivers  and  spread  over 
valuable  bottom  lands  and  other  flood  dam- 
ages to  both  public  and  private  property  to- 
gether with  destruction  or  severe  damage 
to  thousands  of  water  control  and  use  struc- 
tures, indicate  a  need  for  more,  rather  than 
reduced  efforts  In  the  application  of  soU  and 
water  conservation  practices;  and 

Whereas  such  assessments  of  payments  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  discourage  and 
seriously  curtail  the  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  on  lands  so  vital 
to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  the  Nation  and  fall  harvest  on 
family  farms  and  small  operators;  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  additional  burden 
added  to  the  costs  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
already  in  a  depressed  economical  condition, 
would  limit  the  ability  of  these  people  to 
participate  in  the  existing  agricultural  con- 
servation program  and  similar  programs 
which  have  in  the  past  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  conservation  development,  and 
wise  use  of  these  soil  and  water  resources: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
(the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  continue  the  long-established  policy  of 
providing  technical  assistance  to  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  their  cooperating 
landowners  and  operators  without  requiring 
that  they  pay  the  Federal  Government  any 
portion  of  cost  of  such  technical  assistance; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  provide  the 
increases  in  technical  assistance  requested  by 
the  soil  conservation  districts  in  Idaho  and 
throughout  the  Nation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
landowners  and  operators  to  accelerate  the 
planning  and  application  of  conservation 
measures  on  their  privately  owned  lands; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be,  aLd  he  hereby  Is,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives representirg  this  State  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Pete  T.  Cenarrusa. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
W.  E.  Drevlow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Drtden  M.  Hiler, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


JAYCEES  INSPIRE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently,  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  in  our  midst,  members  of  the 
U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
These  young  people,  already  leaders  in 
their  own  community,  did  not  come  here 
to  support  or  oppose  particular  legisla- 
tion. Rather,  they  came  here  to  learn 
more  about  their  Government  through 
conferences  with  leaders  in  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  these  young 
people  were  not  easily  swayed  by  the 
presentations  offered,  but  that  they  had 
open  minds  to  assimulate  the  various 
ideas  and  information.  They  were  ap- 
preciative of  the  time  taken  by  Gov- 
ernment representatives  to  address  them. 
They  quickly  sought  out  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  their  own  State  to 
discuss  these  conference  subjects  and  to 
learn  how  the  issues  discussed  affected 
their  own  States  and  communities  as  well 
'  as  the  national  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  portion  of  the  remarks  made  by  Sena- 
tor DoMiNicK  to  the  U.S.  Jaycees  fourth 
annual  Governmental  Affairs  Award 
banquet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Partiai.    Text    or    Senator    Dominick's 
Remarks 

The  future  of  our  way  of  life  and  the  fate 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world  can  only 
be  assured  through  the  dedicated  Idealism 
and  individual  initiative  exemplified  by 
young  men  such  as  you.  The  Jaycee  creed 
which  emphasizes  faith  in  God,  brotherhood 
among  all  men,  and  the  value  of  the  in- 
dividual, is  the  very  bedrock  of  our  free 
society. 


A  government  can  develop  nothing  that  Is 
not  first  created  by  its  people.  The  great 
treasures  of  this  world  are  found  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  human  prog- 
ress Is  possible  so  long  as  we  work  together 
toward  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual. 

The  scope  of  the  problems  you  have  tackled 
in  your  local  communities  clearly  Indicates 
your  willingness  and  determination  to  have 
a  voice  in  our  Nation's  destiny.  Your  work 
to  preserve  the  free  enterprise  system,  to 
maintain  a  government  of  laws  rather 
than  a  government  of  men,  and  to  serve 
humanity  inspires  all  of  us  with  confidence 
in  America's  future  leadership. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
not  only  did  these  young  people  learn 
from  Government  oflBcials,  but  we 
learned  a  great  deal  from  the  Jaycees 
and  their  wives.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  at  length  with  the  three  dele- 
gates from  Idaho,  Ron  Porter  of  Boise, 
Vern  Campbell  of  Emmett,  and  Emmett 
Wilkins  of  Kamiah,  who  drove  through 
sleet  and  snow  to  save  expenses  so  they 
could  bring  their  wives.  All  of  these 
young  people  from  Idaho  were  willing  to 
express  their  opinions  on  a  variety  of  is- 
sues of  great  concern  to  them  such  as  fis- 
cal responsibility  in  government,  reap- 
portionment, taxes,  education  and  care 
for  needy  senior  citizens.  These  young 
people  are  not  self-seeking.  They  are 
not  looking  for  the  easy  way  around  our 
problems.  They  realize  that  we  must  do 
something  to  help  the  less  fortunate  help 
themselves.  Most  importantly,  they  un- 
derstand that  to  succeed,  representative 
government  must  have  the  support  of  its 
constituency.  They  firmly  believe  that 
local  government  can  meet  local  prob- 
lems best  and  most  eflBciently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  tlais  point  in  my  remarks 
the  Jaycee  creed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  creed 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Jatcee  Creed 
We  believe : 
That  faith  In  God  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  human  life; 
That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends  the 

sovereignty  of  nations; 
That  economic  Justice  can  best  be  won  by 

free  men  through  free  enterprise; 
That  government  should  be  of  laws  rather 

than  of  men; 
That   earth's   great  treasure  lies   In  human 

personality; 
And   that  service   to  humanity  is  the   best 
work  of  life. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  list  of  accomplishments  of  junior 
chambers  of  commerce  across  the  coun- 
try would  fill  many  volumes.  Nearly  all 
of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  seen 
and  benefited  from  their  community 
projects.  One  project  which  is  attain- 
ing nationwide  attention  is  the  Jaycee's 
American  Heritage  Contest.  With  this 
project  the  Jaycees  are  seeking  to  make 
students  increasingly  aware  of  their 
heritage  and  obligations  as  citizens.  In 
Idaho  alone  some  3,000  youngsters  wrote 
essays  for  the  contest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  in  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude the  essay  of  Idaho's  1965  contest 
winner,  Miss  Mary  Alice  Cook  of  Cald- 
well. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

What  My  Country  Means  to  Me 
(By  Mary  Alice  Cook) 

What  a  privilege  it  Is  to  live  in  America, 
the  land  of  the  free.  No  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  today  offers  so  much 
for  so  many.  Truly  it  Is  a  land  of  choice 
above  all  others. 

We  have  the  freedom  of  religion,  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
I  appreciate  these  freedoms  more  every  day 
of  my  life. 

The  freedom  of  religion  means  that  I  have 
the  right  to  worship  how,  where,  or  when 
I  choose.  I  also  have  the  freedom  of  not 
worshipping  at  all:  In  either  case,  it  Is  my 
personal  choice. 

Freedom  of  the  press  gives  me  a  sense  of 
security  knowing  that  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  what  I  please  and  decide  what  is 
true  for  myself. 

Freedom  of  speech  allows  me  to  speak  as 
I  think,  in  most  cases,  as  long  as  I  do  not 
damage  another  person's  good  name. 

I'm  thankful  for  my  forefathers  who  de- 
signed that  Constitution  and  the  brave  men 
who  gave  their  lives  so  that  this  country 
could  be  free. 

I'm  grateful  for  our  system  of  education. 
At  school  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  taught 
by  good  teachers  and  associating  with  won- 
derful friends. 

Protection  is  offered  to  me  through  good 
laws  and  the  enforcement  of  those  laws. 
The  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury  is  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  our  citizens  have.  Every 
man  Is  Innocent  until  he  is  proven  guilty. 

When  I  become  old  enough,  I  will  have 
the  privilege  to  vote  and  choose  whomever 
I  wish  to  lead  our  country. 

These  are  the  main  reasons  that  make  me 
glad  I  live  in  this  free  land.  I  feel  a  great 
'  Inner  love  for  America  and  sometimes  it  Is 
hard  to  explain  how  I  feel.  America  to  me  la 
what  a  warm  blanket  is  to  a  tiny  baby.  It 
means  comfort  and  security.  When  I  go  to 
bed  at  night.  I  have  no  fear.  I  say  my  pray- 
ers. I  arise  in  the  morning  to  a  warm  house 
that  is  filled  with  love  and  the  good  things 
In  life.  I  leave  feeling  secure  and  knowing 
full  well  that  when  I  return  all  will  be  about 
the  same. 

My  forefathers  have  left  me  a  rich  heritage. 
I  pray  that  I  may  conduct  my  life  so  that 
I  may  always  be  worthy  of  being  a  citizen 
of  the  United  Stetes  of  America. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  Miss  Cook  for  her  vic- 
tory and  I  congratulate  all  Jaycees  for 
their  outstanding  efiforts  and  leadership 
in  this  and  other  community  endeavors. 
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GOLD  PROBLEMS  NEED  ATTENTION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  clearly  evident  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  drift  and  allow  the  steady 
and  continual  drain  on  our  gold  reserve 
that  has  been  evident  for  some  time  and 
still  be  able  to  retain  gold  backing  for  our 
currency.  World  trade  is  increasing  at 
a  fast  pace.  Our  military  commitments 
to  nations  which  are  threatened  by  com- 
munism but  wish  to  remain  free  cannot 
be  reduced  to  any  great  extent  overnight. 
There  are  still  some  nations  that  need 
and  desire  some  economic  assistance 
from  us  in  cooperation  with  other  West- 
em  nations.  So,  our  ratio  of  gold  to  our 
world  commitments  and  currency  needs 
will  fall  lower  and  lower  unless  we  take 
some  positive  action  soon.  Our  mone- 
tary system  is  the  envy  of  every  nation 


in  the  world.  We  need  to  Iteep  gold  as 
a  part  of  our  collateral  for  our  monetary 
system.  The  price  of  gold  has  been 
frozen  since  1934  while  costs  of  nearly 
everything,  including  costs  of  mining 
gold  have  more  than  tripled  since  then. 
As  a  result  our  gold  production  has  fallen 
off  sharply.  In  1934,  we  mined  $108  mil- 
lion worth  of  gold  from  our  domestic 
niines.  Last  year,  1964,  we  mined  only 
$51  million  worth. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history  the  nation  with  the 
most  gold  has  been  considered  the  rich- 
est and  the  most  powerful.  We  still 
have  both  the  greatest  supply  of  gold 
and  the  highest  level  of  national  economy 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  We,  how- 
ever, need  to  find  a  way  to  encourage 
accelerated  gold  production  if  we  are  to 
retain  gold  as  a  part  of  our  monetary 
system. 

We  have  had  no  constructive  leader- 
ship from  the  Treasury  Department. 
They  have  been  negative  on  every  pro- 
posal that  has  been  made.  We  need  a 
study  by  a  committee  of  Congress  on 
the  entire  gold  situation.  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  Senate  Resolution  3  with 
Senator  Bartlett,  to  have  such  a  study 
made  so  those  of  us  in  Cong:*ess  can  have 
the  proper  criteria  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  formulate  a  sound  gold  program. 
We  cannot  continue  to  do  as  the  pro- 
verbial ostrich  and  keep  our  heads  buried 
in  the  sand  while  our  gold  problems  in- 
crease. We  need  to  find  sound  solutions 
for  these  problems  and  possibly  a  study 
will  give  us  the  necessary  information 
to  work  out  satisfactory  solutions. 


GROUND  BREAKING  AT  SUGAR 
GROVE,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  Saturday,  March  13,  1965, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  a 
ground  breaking  ceremony  for  the  new 
Naval  Radio  Receiving  Station  at  Sugar 
Grove,  in  Pendleton  County,  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  is  most  proud  to  be  the 
home  of  this  receiving  station,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  had  a  role  in  relocating 
this  phase  of  the  Navy's  communications 
network  to  Sugar  Grove.  The  area  is  a 
zone  protected  from  radio  interference 
by  a  statute  adopted  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature. 

The  work  of  the  Sugar  Grove  station 
and  the  plans  that  the  Navy  has  for  it 
were  brought  out  clearly  at  the  cere- 
mony by  Rear  Adm.  B.  P.  Roeder,  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Com- 
munications. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  p)oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

AOMIBAL   ROEDEB'S    RKUARKS 

Senator  Byrd,  Congressman  Staggers, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  Indeed  pleasant  to 
be  here  and  participate  in  this  ground  break- 
ing for  the  Naval  Radio  Receiving  Station 
Sugar  Grove  which  has  been  a  Navy  dream  for 
a  long  time.  As  many  of  you  may  know,  the 
Navy  has  for  several  years  been  seeking  a 
suitable  site  for  a  major  radio  receiving  sta- 
tion to  replace  a  similar  facility  at  C?helten- 
*iam,  Md.,  which  Is  no  longer  adequate  for 
^*^  purpose  because  of  electronic  encroach- 


ment brought  about  by  expanding  Metro- 
politan Washington  and  Increased  operations 
at  netirby  Andrews  AFB. 

As  you  may  know  also,  the  original  proj- 
ect for  the  construction  of  a  radio  telescope 
here  at  Sugar  Grove  was  canceled  in  1962 
because  major  technological  advances  would 
permit  achievement  of  same  objectives  by 
more  economical  means.  When  this  project 
was  canceled  the  Navy  conducted  intense 
studies  to  And  other  uses  for  the  site  here 
and  the  facilities  already  constructed.  Our 
tests  proved  conclusively  that  Sugar  Grrove 
is  an  ideal  receiving  site  markedly  superior 
to  Cheltenham  and,  further,  that  the  national 
raxiio  quiet  zone  protected  by  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  State  of  West  Virginia  will  In- 
sure that  our  Investment  here  will  be  pro- 
tected against  the  sltxiatlon  which  developed 
at  Cheltenham.  We  could  also  use  a  major 
portion  of  the  original  facilities  and  recover 
a  substantial  portion  of  our  original  Invest- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  the  Navy  requested  and  was 
granted  permission  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  relocate  the  naval  radio  facility 
from  Cheltenham  to  Sugar  Grove. 

We  might  not  be  here  today  to  witness  this 
ceremony  except  for  the  Invaluable  support 
of  Senator  Btko,  who  not  only  supported  us 
but  actually  was  successful  In  restoring  the 
$3.8  million  In  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  station  after  the  proj- 
ect had  been  stricken  from  the  fiscal  year 
1964  program.  So  I  should  like  to  express 
the  Navy's  appreciation  to  Senator  Btrd  for 
his  keen  Interest  and  continued  support  of 
this  project. 

The  major  features  of  this  project  Include 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  vmderground 
building,  the  construction  of  antennas  of  the 
latest  types.  Installation  of  modern  electronic 
equipment  in  the  main  building,  erection  of 
family  quarters,  and  provision  of  recreational 
and  support  facilities.  In  addition  to  the 
receiving  facility,  certain  activities  of  a  re- 
search nature  under  the  direction  of  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  will  continue  at 
this  site.  These  activities  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  receiving 
facilities. 

The  target  date  of  January  1, 1966,  has  been 
established  for  this  project  to  become  opera- 
tional. We  shall  try  to  adhere  to  the  estab- 
lished schedule  as  closely  as  possible.  Some 
slippage  in  some  aspects  may  be  expected, 
however. 

For  the  first  year's  operation,  we  shall  have 
between  60  and  75  persons  attached  to  the 
activity.  The  level  will  be  increased  grad- 
ually until  approximately  5  officers,  100  en- 
listed personnel,  and  30  civilians  will  be 
attached  by  mld-1967.  The  current  author- 
ized ceiling  is  6  officers,  110  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, and  37-civillan  employees. 

The  total  project  here  will  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  $3.8  million.  Of  this,  approxi- 
mately $2  million  will  be  expended  for  the 
main  site  facilities  Including  the  antenna 
systems.  The  support  facilities  including 
multipurpose  building,  the  public  works 
shop,  recreational  facilities,  and  water  supply 
and  distribution  system  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $808,000.  Twenty  units  of  family 
housing  costing  approximately  $314,000  rovmd 
out  the  project.  While  the  current  celling 
for  military  and  civilian  personnel  has  been 
established  as  approximately  150,  the  support 
facilities  have  been  designed  to  provide  for 
an  ultimate  population  of  200. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  note  that  this 
Navy  facility  will  bring  into  West  Virginia 
an  annual  payroll  in  excess  of  $700,000. 


ure  of  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  to  know 
him — and  I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  for- 
tvme  to  know  him  for  nearly  20  years. 

He  was  a  good  citizen,  a  man  of  deep 
patriotism  and  faith,  and  his  character 
inspired  all  who  knew  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  obituary  no- 
tice which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Harry  Brick,  80,  a  Washington  resident 
for  33  years  and  friend  of  several  Senators, 
died  yesterday  in  Georgetown  University 
Hospital  of  complications  following  a  heart 
attack  and  a  stroke  suffered  a  week  ago. 

Born  In  Poland,  Mr.  Brick  attended  schools 
In  England  before  coming  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  18.  After  living  In 
Providence,  R.I.,  he  moved  to  Marianna, 
Fla..  where  he  operated  a  dry  goods  store 
\mtll  1932. 

Since  that  time  he  had  made  his  home  In 
Washington,  at  3616  Suitland  Road  SE.  His 
wife,  Gertrude,  died  in  1945. 

He  was  a  member  of  Adas  Israel  Congre- 
gation. 

He  leaves  three  sons.  Dr.  Irving  B.  and 
Albert  of  the  home  address  and  Dr.  Edward 
J.  of  Northampton.  Mass.;  a  sister,  Gladys  of 
New  York  City,  and  two  grandchildren. 


HARRY  BRICK 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  late 
February  a  very  fine  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Harry  Brick,  died  at  the  age 
of  80  years.    It  was  the  honor  and  pleas- 


REPRESENTATION  IN  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATURES— STATEMENT  BY  SEN- 
ATOR PEARSON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  firsc  assumed 
jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  the  ap- 
portionment of  States  in  State  legisla- 
tures, the  issue  of  how  these  States 
should  be  apportioned  has  aroused  a  na- 
tional debate  which  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  system  of  representative 
government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  those 
who  have  participated  in  the  debate  on 
this  issue,  and  particularly  the  one-man, 
one -vote  concept  which  now  is  the  guide 
for  legislative  representation  have  over- 
looked the  real  machinery  of  our  unique 
governmental  system.  They  have  chosen 
to  sacrifice  the  safeguards  of  the  many 
minority  interests  which  compose  this 
Nation,  in  favor  of  a  concept  of  repre- 
sentation which  can  permit  unrestrained 
and  possibly  impulsive  action  to  a  ma- 
jority, at  the  expense  of  those  whom  the 
founders  of  this  Nation  attempted  so 
diligently  to  assure  protection  against 
being  compromised. 

This  morning,  I  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments a  statement  in  behalf  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2.  I  request 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Pearson,  Before  the 

StJBCOMMrrTEE  ON  CONSTmjTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS.   Senate    Jttdiciart    CoMMintE,    in 
Sttpport  of  Senate  Concxjrrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  2,  March  18.  1965 
In  the  course  of  the  long  debate  over  fair 
and   adequate   representation   In  State   leg- 
islative bodies,  many  of  those  involved  have, 
I  am  afraid,  lost  sight  of  the  basic  issue. 
Unless  this  controversy   is  returned   to  its 
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proper  context  the  damage  to  our  system  of 
government  will  be  great  and  far  reaching. 

I 

Current  attention  to  this  problem  is  obvi- 
ously the  outgrowth  of  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Baker  v.  Carr  in 
which  the  Court  said  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  supplied 
a  sufficient  basis  for  Federal  courts  to  review 
allegations  of  malapportionment. 

This  case  and  subsequent  cases  reviewed 
by  both  State  and  Federal  courts  have  been 
dramatized  on  the  basis  of  an  urban-rural 
conflict  at  the  State  legislative  level.  The 
tyranny  of  a  rural  minority  dominating  a 
helpless  urban  majority  has  stimulated 
emotional  debates,  petitions,  proposals  for 
State  and  National  constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  restructuring  of  State  legislative 
machinery.  Those  dramatics  of  the  conflict 
do  not  represent  the  basic  issue. 

To  some  who  seek  to  champion  the  so- 
called  urban  interest,  the  currently  popular 
concept  of  one-man,  one-vote  espoused  by 
the  Court  is  the  sweet  fruit  of  victory. 
What  a  sorry  mistake  and  what  a  great  dis- 
service these  champions  of  a  cause  have  im- 
posed upon  our  system  of  government  and 
upon  those  who  they  seek  to  protect. 

n 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  approach  this 
problem  with  full  appreciation  that  many 
legislative  bodies  have  failed  to  adjust  their 
composition  to  reflect  a  changing  constitu- 
ency. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
in  far  too  many  instances  there  has  been  an 
absolute  disregard  for  the  structuring  of 
representation  to  accommodate  many  legiti- 
mate criteria  of  a  representative  system  of 
government. 

To  those  who  demand  a  return  to  the  days 
before  Baker  v.  Carr,  I  would  remind  them 
that  our  system  of  government  was  intended 
to  be  a  representative  system.  It  was  not 
conceived  to  allow  any  minority  to  continu- 
ously frustrate  the  formulation  of  a  con- 
census. On  the  other  hand.  It  was  purposely 
devised  to  avoid  providing  to  any  majority 
the  capacity  to  use  the  machinery  and  power 
of  government  to  exploit  any  minority. 

To  return  to  pre-Bafcer  v.  Carr  would  be  to 
Ignore  these  tenets.  But  I  am  compelled  to 
point  out  the  ridiculous  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  now — bound  under  a  man- 
datory one-man,  one-vote  rule — for  it  Just 
as  surely  ignores  these  concepts. 

Our  system  of  government  was  also  con- 
ceived to  be  a  responsive  system.  It  was 
designed  to  be  intolerant  of  a  governmental 
vacuum.  Thus,  with  the  consistent  failure 
of  other  supposedly  responsible  authorities 
to  act,  the  public's  recourse  to  the  courts 
should  have  been  expected.  The  assumption 
of  Jurisdiction  by  the  Federal  courts  should 
have  come  as  no  surprise. 

m 

The  real  issue  in  this  entire  debate  revolves 
around  one  central  question.  How  can  we 
assure  the  existence  of  a  governmental  sys- 
tem in  which  there  can  be  a  full  exercise  of 
government  when  concensus  demands,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  assures  full  consid- 
eration of  the  many  diverse  interests  which 
make  up  this  great  Nation  and  that  these 
Interests,  as  minorities,  will  not  be  compro- 
mised? We  seek  a  legislative  composition 
which  makes  it  possible  to  establish  and 
Implement  a  public  policy  when  conditions 
warrant,  but  which  assures  caution  and  can- 
dor in  the  exercise  of  power. 

I  do  not  believe  the  application  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  concept  as  the  sole,  the  one 
and  only,  guide  to  legislative  makeup  in  our 
representative  system  provides  this  assur- 
ance. I  believe  we  must — by  amendment  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  if  necessary,  allow  the 
people  of  the  individual  States  to  apply 
other  criteria  to  at  least  one  house  of  their 
State  legislatures. 


This  then  is  not  a  rural-urban  issue.  Time 
will  prove  that  to  try  to  dramatize  it  as  an 
urban-rural  issue,  as  it  has  been  to  date, 
Is  Intemperate  and  temporary. 

This  is  clearly  a  majority-minority  issue 
and  in  this  context  this  means  that  our  sys- 
tem of  government  must  adequately  serve 
the  majority  while  it  protects  the  minority 
whether  these  be  lu-ban,  rural,  economic, 
geographic,   rncial,   ethnic    or   religious. 

The  concept  of  one-man,  one-vote  seems 
an  irrefutable  concept  when  measured  by 
our  basic  principle  of  majority  rule. 

The  mechanics  of  constructing  a  govern- 
ment as  a  pure  democracy  in  which  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  prevails  is  not  difficult. 
It  has  been  done  by  many  nations  in  the 
past.  But  the  genius  of  oiu-  system  is  that 
while  the  majority  does  in  fact  govern,  the 
protection  of  the  minority  has  not  been  ig- 
nored. The  concept  of  the  bicameral  leg- 
islature wherein  one  house  is  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  the  other 
generally  on  the  basis  of  area  has  proven 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  Ingeniously  devised 
system. 

It  is  in  preserving  a  system  that  provides 
the  minority  protection  that  the  present 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Covart  breaks  down. 
It  is  in  fostering  the  concept  of  absolute 
unrestrained  majority  control  that  the 
champions  of  one-man,  one-vote  in  repre- 
sentative government  have  done  a  disservice 
to  those  they  propose  to  represent. 

IV 

Those  who  contend  that  the  majority  of 
the  populace  is  frustrated  unless  all  legis- 
lative representation  is  based  upon  one-man, 
one-vote  simply  ignore  the  facts  of  our  gov- 
ernmental structure,  and  the  nature  of  our 
balances  of  both  power  and  checks.  The 
populace  majority  now  elects  statewide  of- 
ficers— the  Governor  and,  in  many  States, 
numerous  members  of  the  Governor's  cabi- 
net. Through  them  this  majority  selects 
much  of  the  administrative  personnel  and 
controls  much  of  the  machinery  of  State, 
county  and  city  government.  Where  initia- 
tive and  referendxim  are  available,  the  popu- 
lace majority  has  a  clear  and  direct  means  of 
expression.  Even  in  the  courts  the  populace 
majority  elect,  or  through  their  elected  ex- 
ecutive appoint,  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

In  those  legislatures,  such  as  Kansas, 
where  one  house  has  been  traditionally 
elected  on  a  population  basis,  the  populace 
majority  possesses  the  power  to  approve  or 
reject  any  legislation.  This  power  consti- 
tutes absolute  control,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  the  power  of  the  majority  as 
reflected  in  other  aspects  of  the  government 
as  I  have  described. 

Only  in  one  house  of  the  State  legislature 
has  representation  of  other  interests  been 
possible.  To  say  that  the  desires  of  the  pop- 
ulace majority  are  frustrated  by  this  repre- 
sentation is  naive.  I  predict  the  millennium 
will  not  be  produced  as  expected  under  the 
present  rule  and  at  the  same  time  the  his- 
toric check  which  the  system  has  provided 
will  be  aborted  and  a  vital  safeguard  of 
minority  Interests  will  be  destroyed. 

V 

There  is.  In  my  mind  at  least,  a  grave 
doubt  that  this  great  Union  would  have 
been  as  easily  conceived  if  the  method  of 
representation  continued  through  the  years 
since  its  formation  had  been  forbidden. 
The  founders  of  this  Union,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  never  have  conceded  to  the 
Federal  Government,  or  the  Federal  courts, 
the  right  to  dictate  to  a  sovereign  State  the 
composition  of  its  legislative  body. 

I  suggest  that  a  recollection  of  history  of 
this  Union  and  a  study  of  the  conditions  of 
admission  of  the  States  thereto  would  reveal 
no  basis  for  the  form  of  rule  now  thrust  upon 
us.  Do  you  believe  for  a  moment  that  this 
Union  would  have  been  formed  when  it  was 


if,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  union,  the 
Original  Thirteen  States  had  been  required 
to  remake  their  legislative  bodies  on  the  basis 
of  the  current  concept  of  State  legislative 
composition?  What  evidence  is  there  of  any 
request  for  admission  of  a  State  ever  having 
been  Jeopardized  by  a  challenge  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  representativeness  of  Its  legij. 
lative  body?  Could,  in  fact,  a  State  seeking 
admission,  even  under  the  current  Court 
decision,  be  refused  admission  to  the  Union 
If  its  legislature  was  not  apportioned  on  a 
one-man,   one-vote  basis? 

Further,  I  wonder  whether  some  States 
would  have  petitioned  or  accepted  admission 
if  legislative  apportionment  on  the  basis  or 
the  present  rule  had  been  a  condition  prece- 
dent. 

The  fact  is  that  the  State  representative 
system  of  government  which  existed  at  the 
time  our  Union  was  formed  and  which  has 
been  accepted  as  suitable  for  the  addition 
of  States  was  based  on  a  representative  sys- 
tem conceived  by  the  individual  States  as 
being  best  suited  for  their  welfare.  Their 
representative  systems  did  not  have  to  meet 
a  Federal  constitutional  standard  for  admis- 
sion to  statehood. 

VI 

I  contend  that  the  individual  character  of 
the  sovereign  States  is  sufficiently  different 
to  Justify  the  use  of  local  discretion  in  for- 
mulating legislative  composition. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  for  example, 
the  State  senate  has  been  apportioned  tra- 
ditionally on  a  population  basis.  The  house 
of  representatives,  by  direction  of  the  Kan- 
sas constitution,  has  been  apportioned  1 
seat  to  each  of  the  105  counties  with  20  so- 
called  "floating  seats"  assigned  to  the  more 
populous  counties.  This  system  reflects  the 
heavy  reliance  Kansas  has  placed  upon 
county  government  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. The  legislature  has  utilized  special 
legislation  for  individual  counties  to  supply 
them  with  the  tools  of  government.  Their 
spokesman  in  the  legislature  has  therefore 
filled  an  essential  liaison  position  between 
individual  county  administrative  units  and 
the  State  government. 

In  1959,  the  legislature  recognized  the  spe- 
cial problems  peculiar  to  growing  urban 
centers.  It  adopted  and  submitted  to  the 
people  in  1960  a  home  rule  constitutional 
amendment  for  cities.  This  amendment 
provides  our  urban  centers  with  extremely 
broad  power  and  reduces  their  reliance  upon 
the  State  legislature. 

Thxis,  in  Kansas,  the  relationship  between 
people  and  their  goverrunents  at  local  and 
State  levels  places  the  State  legislature  in  a 
position  of  dealing  with  a  different  set  of 
Issues  than  would  be  the  case  in  some  States 
where  cities  have  no  home  rule  or  where 
counties  are  less  significant  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  the  people  of  my  State  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  these  con- 
ditions in  devising  a  system  of  legislative 
representation.  I  am  positive  that  other 
States  can  point  to  other  conditions  which 
provide  circumstances  not  to  be  ignored  In 
assuring  effective,  representative  govern- 
ment. 

vn 

Finally.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  recog- 
nize that  if  this  issue  is  left  exclusively  to 
the  entrenched  interests  in  some  States  to 
adjust  legislative  situations  to  more  nearly 
reflect  present-day  needs,  it  will  either  ex- 
perience traditional  procrastination  or.  If  ac- 
tion is  taken.  It  will  be  no  more  than  a  sham. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  the  courts  must 
retain  Jurisdiction.  But  authority  to  ap- 
sjjortlon  one  house  of  State  legislatures  on  a 
jasis  other  than  population  must  be  author- 
iaed.  However,  I  would  not  support  such  a 
constitutional  amendment  unless  any  result- 
ing apportionment  plans  are  subject  to  state- 
wide referendum.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution  2   does   contain   this   provision  and 
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with  it  included  I  endorse  the  resolution  and 
urge  this  subconunittee  and  the  Congress  to 
expedite  Its  approval. 


dii 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  ALBERT  HAROLD 
ROOKS    II 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15,  a  public  park  in  Whitman  Coun- 
ty, in  my  home  State  of  Washington,  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
war  hero  from  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Capt. 
Albert  Harold  Rooks. 

Captain  Rooks'  heroism  Is  described  in 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Ken 
Brooks,  chairman  of  the  publicity  com- 
mittee of  the  Walla  Walla  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

I  submit  Mr.  Brooks'  letter  for  printing 
in  the  Record,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
learn  of  this  action  in  honoring  an  Amer- 
ican who  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Walla   Walla,   Wash., 

March  9,  1965. 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  da  May  15.  1965, 
Walla  Walla  will  dedicate  a  public  park  to 
the  memory  of  Capt.  Albert  Harold  Rooks,  a 
hero  of  World  War  II.  Captain  Rooks  was 
born  December  29,  1891.  in  Whitman  County, 
attended  Walla  Walla  High  School  and  grad- 
uated from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1914. 

In  World  War  II  his  final  command  was  the 
cruiser  Houston.  The  Houston  and  the  Aus- 
tralian cruiser  Perth  were  damaged  in  the 
battle  of  Modoerma  Straits  and  were  at- 
tempting to  make  their  escape  at  night  along 
the  coast  of  Java.  The  2  ships  were  de- 
tected by  the  Japanese  Fleet  of  58  ships  and 
the  Perth  was  sunk  at  once. 

Captain  Rooks  directed  the  uneven  fight 
from  the  bridge  of  his  ship,  iUBplring  his  crew 
by  his  courageous  example.  After  being 
struck  many  times,  the  Houston  went  down 
on  March  1,  1942,  with  her  captain  and  over 
500  others  after  inflicting  severe  damage  to 
the  enemy.  Naval  experts  have  declared  the 
Battle  of  Java  Sea  to  be  one  of  the  most  gal- 
lant in  all  naval  annals. 

Captain  Rooks  was  posthumously  awarded 
this  country's  highest  award,  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  And  so,  on  May  15, 
this  park  near  Walla  Walla  will  be  officially 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Rooks. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ken   Brooks, 
Chairman,  Publicity  Committee,  Walla 
Walla  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


GENERAL  DE  GAULLE  AND  CONTIN- 
UING PRESSURE  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday  there 
was  a  headline  about  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  W.  BaJil,  "Ball  Says 
Prance  Undermines  Task  of  United 
States  in  Vietnam."  The  subheading  was 
"He  Decries  De  Gaulle  Stand  Against  the 
War  in  Asia — Hanoi  Gets  Paris  Credits." 

There  was  also  an  article,  from  Paris, 
stating  that  Prance  has  agreed  to  give 
medium-term  credits  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  article  adds  that  Nguyen  Tu,  gen- 
eral director  of  North  Vietnamese  Enter- 
prises for  Industrial  Imports,  states: 

For  the  first  time  France  had  declared  that 
she  was  ready  to  extend  medliun-  term  cred- 


its. He  did  not  specify  the  terms,  but  eco- 
nomic circles  said  they  believed  the  credits 
would  run  for  3  to  5  years. 

The  article  adds: 

The  French  Government  clearly  expects 
criticism  from  Washington  and  Saigon  as  a 
result  of  the  deal.  The  attitude  in  some  in- 
fluential Gaullist  circles  is  one  of  defiance 
rather  than  concern. 

This  Government  of  course  is  giving 
consideration  to  any  proposal  General 
de  Gaulle  brings  forward  for  an  honor- 
able settlement  in  South  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  un- 
fortunate that  the  general  believes  it 
advisable  for  France  to  finance  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  in  their  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  in  question  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  1965] 
Ball  Says  Fr.ance  Undermines  Tasks  of  U.S. 

IN  Vietnam — He  Decries  De  Gaulle  Stand 

Against   the    War    in    Asia — Hanoi    Gets 

Paris  Credits 

( By  Max  Frankel ) 

Washington,  March  16. — Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  W.  Ball  suggested  today  that 
France  was  undermining  the  efforts  of  na- 
tions carrying  the  common  burden  of  the  free 
world. 

In  an  allusion  to  the  administration's  dis- 
pute with  the  French  about  Western  obliga- 
tions in  southeast  Asia,  Mr.  Ball  in  effect 
called  on  them  to  contribute  to  the  common 
effort  or  to  stop  pressing  their  views  on 
others. 

The  Under  Secretary's  speech,  made  to  a 
national  foreign  policy  conference  at  the 
State  Department,  was  a  thinly  veiled  ex- 
pression of  the  mounting  Irritation  here  with 
President  de  Gaulle's  opposition  to  American 
military  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Prominent  officials  not  only  are  privately 
complaining  of  the  lack  of  French  support 
but  also  are  charging  that  the  French  are 
attempting  to  undercut  support  for  U.S. 
tactics. 

advice  without  resources 

"To  play  a  useful  and  effective  role  on  the 
world  stage,"  Mr.  Ball  asserted,  "It  is  not 
enough  for  a  nation  simply  to  offer  advice 
on  all  aspects  of  world  affairs.  It  should 
be  prepared  to  back  that  advice  with  re- 
sources. 

"If  unwilling  to  do  so,  it  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  interests  of  the  free  world 
by  seeking  to  impose  its  views  on  the  na- 
tions that  are  carrjring  the  common  burden. 
In  fact,  when  national  positions  are  vig- 
orously promoted  without  regard  to  their 
effect  on  the  responsible  common  efforts  of 
other  states,  free  world  interests  may  well 
be  injured." 

The  administration  has  never  set  out  in 
detail  the  French  actions  that  it  regards  as 
objectionable.  Presumably,  officials  have 
known  of  French  plans,  reported  from  Paris 
today,  to  extend  economic  credits  to  North 
Vietnam. 

commitments  backed 

Mr.  Ball's  speech  was  aimed  at  many  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States  who,  he  said,  have 
been  calling  for  a  gradual  American  with- 
drawal from  various  parts  of  the  world.  He 
said  that  the  U.S.  economic  and  military 
Involvement  with  Europe  was  irreversible, 
while  American  support  for  non-Communlst 
nations  elsewhere  was  essential  to  fill  the 
power  vacuum  left  by  the  collapse  of  colo- 
nialism. 


He  gave  particular  attention  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  resurgent  nationalism  in  cer- 
tain European  circles  who  take  advantage 
of  the  neolsolationism  of  others  to  injiire 
the  United  States.  That  he  meant  the 
French  was  clear  from  his  citation  of  a 
Gaullist  phrase,  "from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Urals,"  to  describe  their  long-range  vision. 

"If  their  own  nations  are  to  regain  their 
prewar  power  and  position  in  world  affairs." 
he  said  of  these  Europeans,  "their  first 
tactical  move  must  be  to  reduce  UJ3. 
power  and  influence.  This  means,  among 
other  things,  weakening  or  dismantling  the 
institutions  and  arrangements  through 
which  America  and  Europe  cooperate." 

The  advocates  of  American  withdrawal 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Viet- 
nam, Mr.  Ball  added,  "do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  what  we  do  in  South  Vietnam  will 
have  a  profound  meaning  for  people  in  the 
other  outposts  of  freedom." 

"Eventually,"  he  said,  "U.S.  commitments 
can  be  reduced  only  if  other  Western  nations 
resume  their  worldwide  responsibilities."  He 
said  he  did  not  exp>ect  this  to  happen  until 
Europe  became  more  unified  and  developed 
a  whole  new  set  of  attitudes  toward  world 
affairs. 

France  has  been  insisting  that  the  United 
States  cannot  solve  the  Vietnamese  problem 
by  military  means  and  has  recommended  a 
gradual  withdrawal  arranged  through  an 
early  conference.  The  United  States  has 
threatened  to  Infilct  ever  greater  punishment 
on  North  Vietnam  until  Hanoi  indicates  a 
willingness  to  discuss  a  settlement  that 
leaves  South  Vietnam  In  non-Communist 
hands. 

Mr.  Ball  was  the  first  speaker  at  a  2-day 
briefing  arranged  by  the  State  Department 
for  representatives  of  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country.  The 
other  participants  today,  including  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  spoke  for  "back- 
ground," meaning  that  they  could  not  be 
quoted  by  reporters. 


France  To  Extend  Credit 

Paris,  March  16. — France  has  agreed  to 
give  medium-term  credits  to  North  Vietnam 
under  a  1-year  trade  agreement. 

Nguyen  Tu,  general  director  of  Vietnamese 
enterprises  for  Industrial  Imports,  said  he 
was  also  very  pleased  with  the  extension  for 
another  year  of  France's  commercial  and  pay- 
ments agreement  with  his  country. 

French  sources  considered  the  accord 
normal  despite  North  Vietnam's  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Communist  forces  fighting  South 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  troops. 

Mr.  Tu  sajd  shortly  before  leaving  for 
Hanoi  that  France  and  his  country  did  about 
$4  million  worth  of  business  under  the  trade 
agreement  in  1964.  He  said  he  hoped  this 
figure  would  be  Increased  for  both  exports 
and  Imports  in  1965  under  the  new 
agreement. 

France  and  North  Vietnam  maintain  com- 
mercial missions  in  each  other's  capitals. 

"To  the  extent  that  France  can  Increase 
her  purchases  from  North  Vietnam,  including 
coal,  vegetable  oils  and  artisans'  products, 
we  will  be  able  to  buy  complete  factory  in- 
stallations," the  North  Vietnam  official 
reported.  i 

He  added  that  for  the  first  time  France 
had  declared  that  she  was  ready  to  extend 
meditun-term  credits.  He  did  not  specify 
the  terms,  but  economic  circles  said  they 
believe  the  credits  would  run  for  3  to  5  years. 

North  Vietnam,  the  official  said.  Is  Inter- 
ested in  buying  machine  tools,  other  indiis- 
trlal  equipment,  heavy  trucks  and  processing 
machinery,  including  paper  mills. 

The  French  Government  clearly  expects 
criticism  from  Washington  and  Saigon  as  a 
result  of  the  deal.  The  attitude  in  some  in- 
fiuential  Gaullist  circles  is  one  of  defiance 
rather  than  concern. 
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SENATOR  GRUENING'S  ANSWER  ON 
RAMPART 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  one  proposition  on  which  vir- 
tually all  Alaskans  agree,  it  Is  that  our 
State  needs  very  substantial  economic 
development.  Alaska  came  into  the 
Union  with  the  smallest  population  and 
the  largest  land  area  of  any  State.  It 
still  occupies  the  same  position — at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  States  in  expanse,  and 
at  the  bottom  in  number  of  people. 

Putting  those  two  circumstances  to- 
gether, it  should  be  easy  for  everyone 
to  understand  that  the  level  of  economic 
development  is  low.  It  is  particularly 
low  in  relation  to  the  great  resources  of 
timber,  minerals,  land,  marine  life,  and 
other  wealth  which  exist  there. 

The  one  additional  resource  which 
many  of  us  feel  could  make  Alaska  spring 
to  life  economically  and  channel  all  of 
these  other  resources  into  the  national 
economy  is  hydroelectric  power.  The 
natural  resources  for  that  power  exist 
in  wonderful  abundance  in  my  State, 
but  the  harnessing  of  that  power  has 
hardly  begun. 

Alaskans  are  not  unaccustomed  to  en- 
countering obstacles  in  living  and  mak- 
ing their  way  on  the  last  frontier.  The 
obstacles  are  not  physical  only,  but  are 
economic  and  political,  as  well.  One 
such  obstacle,  which  we  are  certain  we 
can  overcome,  is  a  rather  profound 
Ignorance  of  things  Alaskan  which  per- 
sists in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  residing  in  what  we 
fondly  describe  as  "the  lower  48." 

Last  week,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "World's 
Biggest  Boondoggle."  Under  this  un- 
happy and  unlikely  heading  there  ap- 
peared an  attack  on  the  proposed  Ram- 
part hydroelectric  project  on  the  Yukon 
River.  My  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grijening],  has 
written  to  the  New  York  Times,  com- 
menting on  the  editorial  and  taking  issue 
with  it.  Earlier  this  week  his  letter  was 
printed  in  the  Times.  I  believe  the  let- 
ter deserves  even  wider  circulation  than 
that  which  was  afforded  by  publication 
there.  Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
Senator  Grtjening's  letter  to  the  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  1965] 
Lctters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  :  Grxie- 

NiNG  Backs  Hydeopower  for  Rampart 
To  theEurroR: 

As  your  March  8  editorial  on  Rampart  Dam 
refers  to  me  by  name  as  one  who  cheered  a 
recently  released  Interior  Department  report. 
I  hope  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
comment. 

The  only  possible  explanation  for  your 
characterization  of  Rampart  Dam  as  the 
"world's  biggest  boondoggle"  Is  that  the 
Times  has  not  attempted  to  get  the  facts. 

Would  the  Times  have  described  Grand 
Coulee  as  a  boondoggle?  Or  Boulder  Dam? 
Or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority?  Your 
disdainful  dismissal  of  the  Importance  to 
consumers  of  low-cost  power  from  Rampart 
completely  ignores  advances  in  economic 
progress  and  standards  of  living  accompany- 
ing successful  development  of  hydropower 
for  public  benefit. 
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Not  only  Alaska,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
will  benefit  from  low-cost  power  from  Ram- 
part. The  Federal  Power  Conunlssion  pre- 
dicts that  power  needs  of  the  American 
people  in  1980  will  be  21/2  times  the  amount 
required  in  1964.  To  meet  this  onrushlng 
increase  in  demand.  Rampart's  5  million  kilo- 
watts will  supply  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total.  Although  Rampart  is  big,  it  is  also 
necessary. 

Four  years  of  Intensive  study  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  agencies,  public  and 
private,  have  brought  Rampart  to  the  point 
where  a  definite  report  should  be  available 
later  this  year. 

You  refer  to  the  analysis  now  being  made 
by  the  Natural  Resources  Council.  Why  not 
wait  before  jxmiping  to  half-baked  con- 
clusions? 

Yoiir  reference  to  Rampart  as  "the  world's 
biggest  sinkhole  for  public  funds"  Ignores 
that  all  these  great  hydro  projects  are  fully 
amortized,  principal  and  Interest,  from  the 
revenues  for  the  power  generated.  The  bil- 
lion dollars  which  you  Italicize  in  your  hor- 
ror, is  an  Investment  which  will  be  more  than 
repaid,  for  in  addition  to  repayment  of  funds 
advanced  is  the  income  from  taxable  indus- 
tries and  taxable  employees. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  market- 
ability of  Rampart's  power  has  been  given 
not  only  by  Development  and  Resources 
Corp.,  under  supervision  of  the  respected 
David  Llllenthal  in  a  study  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  by  private  consultants, 
but  now  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
That  answer  Is  "Yes." 

As  to  supposed  superiority  of  alternative 
sources  of  power,  the  same  studies  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  Rampart  power  will  be 
cheaper  than  nuclear  energy,  coal-flred 
steam  plants,  natural  gas  or  oil  or  any  other 
Alaskan  hydro  project.  If  resovu-ce  conserva- 
tion and  low  power  costs  are  Important, 
Rampart  Is  Incomparably  better  than  the 
widespread  destruction  and  excessive  costs 
of  suggested  alternatives. 

Construction  of  Rampart  can  be  expected 
to  result  In  significant  increases  In  produc- 
tion of  migratory  fowl,  fur-bearing  animals 
and  fish,  as  has  happened  at  other  projects. 
The  Times  estimates  of  losses  of  migratory 
fowl,  animals  and  salmon  appear  to  be  those 
calculated  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
people  of  Alaska  have  suffered  too  often  from 
egregious  errors  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Our  once  great  salmon  fishery  re- 
sources declined  so  that  in  1959.  the  last 
year  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Control.  It  had 
reached  the  lowest  point  In  60  years.  Un- 
der State  management  the  salmon  runs  have 
Improved  substantially,  a  difficult  task  after 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  mismanagement. 

GROUPS   IN  OPPOSITION 

Again,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  would 
have  performed  a  grave  disservice  to  Alaska 
when,  in  1957.  these  groups  opposed  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  Kenal 
Moose  Range.  Fortunately  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed. These  organizations  then  sounded 
alarms  about  the  damage  and  destruction 
this  would  visit  upon  the  moose,  in  the  same 
vein  as  the  cacophony  now  heard  against 
Rampart. 

When,  over  these  protests,  but  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the 
Moose  Range  was  partially  opened  to  leas- 
ing, the  moose  flourished.  Far  from  damag- 
ing the  habitat  for  moose,  the  incidental 
lumber  clearing  enhanced  it. 

Rampart  will  bring  wildlife  resource  In- 
creases, and  we  rejoice  that  this  can  occur 
simultaneously    with    increased    prosperity 
for  the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  Nation. 
Ernest  Gruening. 
U.S.  Senator  From  Alaska. 

Washington,  March  12,  1965. 


NEGRO  REGISTRATION  AND  VOT- 
ING  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AND 
THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 
the  Tuesday,  March  16,  edition  of  the 
Greenville,  S.C,  News  contains  an  As- 
sociated Press  article,  datelined  Colum- 
bia, S.C,  which  is  particularly  note- 
worthy at  this  time.  The  article  deals 
with  the  available  voter  registration 
figures  and  the  extent  of  the  participa- 
tion in  the  1964  election  of  the  registered 
voters  in  South  Carolina.  In  addition, 
it  deals  with  the  probable  effects  which 
the  voting-rights  bill  would  have  upon 
the  voting  qualifications  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Of  particular  interest,  however,  is  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  article,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

The  South  Carolina  voter  education  proj- 
ect.  a  Negro  effort  to  get  Negroes  to  register, 
told  the  Associated  Press  recently  that  the 
problem  Is  to  get  Negroes  Interested  enough 
to  vote.  The  project  Is  concentrating  on  a 
campaign  to  accomplish  this.  The  project 
said  that  qualified  voters  are  being  registered 
in  all  counties  In  the  State  as  far  as  It  knows. 

I  want  to  bring  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  in  the  hope  that  It 
will  shed  some  light  upon  any  questions 
which  may  exist  concerning  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)   News,  Mar.  16, 

1965] 
Thornton  Declines  Comment  on  Johnson 
Voter  Registration  Bill 

Columbia. — South  Carolina  Secretary  of 
State  O.  Prank  Thornton  declined  comment 
Monday  on  the  administration's  new  voter 
registration  bill. 

Federal  officials  active  In  getting  the  bill 
ready  for  Congress  said  South  Carolina  is  one 
of  six  States  in  the  South  in  which  the  bill 
might  see  State  voter  registration  procedures 
bypassed  In  favor  of  Federal  registrars  and 
virtually  no  restrictions  on  registering. 

Thornton  said  he  would  have  no  comment 
until  he  has  seen  a  copy  of  the  bill.  His 
office  Is  In  charge  of  elections  and  voter  reg- 
istration In  the  State. 

Federal  officials  said  any  State  registering 
or  voting  fewer  than  50  percent  of  its  eligible 
age  group  would  come  under  the  bill.  They 
said  in  1964  South  Carolina  voted  only  38 
percent. 

Thornton's  records  show  that  State  had 
772.748  voters  registered  for  the  1964  elec- 
tion— the  one  used  for  the  Federal  figures— 
and  that  524,748  voted.  This  broke  previous 
voting  records  by  a  hundred  thousand  as  the 
State  went  for  Republican  Presidential  can- 
didate Barry  Goldwater. 

The  registration  was  In  a  total  population 
of  2.382.594  by  the  1960  census. 

South  Carolina's  requirements  for  voting 
are  residency — a  year  In  the  State,  6  months 
In  the  county — age  21,  free  of  felony  convic- 
tions and  mental  Incompetency,  and  ability 
to  read  any  section  of  the  State  constitution 
or  own  property  assessed  at  $300. 

The  Federal  bill  would  eliminate  the  liter- 
acy and  property  requirements  If  It  was 
applied  In  South  Carolina.  And  registra- 
tion under  the  bill  would  apply  to  local  and 
State  elections  as  well  as  to  Federal  elections. 

The  Federal  bill,  according  to  Its  Washing- 
ton spokesman,  takes  the  position  that  If  less 
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than  50  percent  of  a  State's  age-ellglble 
citizens  are  registered  or  vote,  then  that 
State's  citizens  are  being  blocked  from 
registering  or  voting. 

The  South  Carolina  voter  education  proj- 
ect a  Negro  effort  to  get  Negroes  to  register, 
told  the  Associated  Press  recently  that  the 
problem  is  to  get  Negroes  Interested  enough 
to  register  to  vote.  The  project  Is  concen- 
trating on  a  campaign  to  accomplish  this. 
The  project  said  that  qualified  voters  are  be- 
ing registered  In  all  counties  In  the  State 
as  far  as  It  knows. 


the  answer  but  we  thought  the  Information 
revealed  In  the  clipping  may  Interest  you. 

Thanks  for  the  excellent  job  you  are  doing 
m  the  Senate. 

Respectfully  yours. 

The  Van  Wert  MANtiFACTtmiNG  Co., 

W.  H.  SOLDNER. 


IMPORTATION     OF     MEN'S,     BOYS'. 
AND  WOMEN'S  GARMENTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  letters 
which  have  been  coming  to  me  from 
Ohio  manufacturers  of  men's,  boys',  and 
women's  garments  express  fear  of  the  ad- 
verse impact  which  the  Increased  im- 
portation of  foreign  products  will  have 
upon  their  businesses. 

For  an  example,  I  have  in  mind  im- 
mediately a  letter  received  from  the  Van 
Wert  Manufacturing  Co..  of  Van  Wert. 
Ohio,  expressing  their  belief  that  many 
small  manufacturers  will  be  forced  to 
give  up  the  "ghost"  through  the  years, 
because  of  the  increased  importation  of 
the  type  of  goods  which  they  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Soldner,  of  the  Van  Wert 
Manufacturing  Co.,  as  the  basis  of  in- 
creased fear  of  what  will  happen  to  these 
small  manufacturers,  cited  the  fact  that 
the  Blue  Bell.  Inc.,  of  New  York,  has 
entered  the  volume  price  apparel  im- 
porting field  by  forming  the  Globe 
Superior,  Inc.,  a  wholly  ouned  subsidiary 
of  Blue  Bell.  This  Globe  Superior,  Inc., 
newly  formed,  will  intensify  the  im- 
portation and  selling  of  wearing  apparel 
for  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  counters  of  American 
businesses,  for  sale  in  competition  with 
goods  manufactured  within  our  own 
country. 

The  fear  residing  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Soldner,  representing  the  Van  Wert 
Manufacturing  Co.,  is  reflective  of  the 
general  fear  that  prevails  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Soldner 
and  the  clipping  out  of  an  unidentified 
newspaper  which  he  enclosed  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Van  Wert,  Ohio, 

March  9.  1965. 
Hon.  Frank   J.  Lausche, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  occurred  to  us  that  you, 
as  a  legislator,  might  be  Interested  In  the 
Information  with  Its  Implications  as  revealed 
In  the  attached  clipping. 

Blue  Bell.  Inc..  Is  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers. If  not  the  largest  manufacturer,  of 
■work  and  leisure  clothing  In  the  world.  This 
company  has  caused  many  small  manufac- 
turers to  give  up  the  "ghost"  through  the 
years.  Now  In  their  greed  they  are  closing 
in  on  still  a  greater  portion  of  this  type  of 
business  via  Penney.  Sears,  Wards,  et  cetera. 

Over  the  years  we  earned  a  living,  and 
helped  Independent  retailers,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  good  Ohloans,  but 
we  are  having  a  very  rough  time  of  It  now. 
We  can't  compete  on  price.    We  don't  know 


Blue    Bell    Forms    Import    Company 

New  York. — Blue  Bell,  Inc.,  has  entered 
the  volume  price  apparel  Importing  field 
with  the  formation  of  Globe  Superior,  Inc., 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary. 

The  company  will  step  up  its  drive  In  an 
extensive  and  Intensive  effort  of  Importing 
and  selling  wearing  apparel  for  men.  women, 
and  children,  with  Globe  Superior  function- 
ing as  an  Independent  organization  with  Its 
own  executive,  merchandising,  and  sales 
staffs. 

It  win  operate  independently  of  the  parent 
corporation's  own  sales  divisions.  Headquar- 
ters are  at  6  West  33d  Street. 

Ralph  Grossman,  formerly  a  vice  president 
of  Marlene  Industries  Corp..  Import  division, 
and  a  member  of  Its  board  of  directors.  Is 
president  of  Globe  Superior.  Mr.  Grossman 
was  with  Marlene  for  10  years. 

Globe  Superior  will  Import  apparel  from 
all  over  the  world,  with  emphasis  In  all  types 
of  goods,  men's,  women's,  and  children's,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Grossman.  He  added  that  a 
substantial  part  wUl  come  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Okinawa. 

The  company,  Mr.  Grossman  said,  will 
emphasize  voliune  price  merchandise,  but 
with  quality  controls  exercised.  First  lines 
will  be  for  fall  selling. 

Blue  Bell  has  previously  imported  apparel 
for  the  family  under  the  name  of  HlUgate  and 
under  private  labels  for  various  customers, 
an  official  said,  Indicating  that  this  tictlvlty 
will  be  continued. 


RESOLUTION  PROTESTING  CLOSING 
OF  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL  IN  GRAND  JUNCTION. 
COLO. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  and  a  resolution  pro- 
testing the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Grand 
Junction,  and  has  been  sent  to  me  by 
the  city  clerk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Citt  or  Grand  Junction, 

March  9, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  The  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  at  Its  regu- 
lar meeting  held  February  17,  1965,  passed 
and  adopted  the  attached  resolution  protest- 
ing the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  in  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Helen  C.  Tomlinson, 

City  Clerk. 

Resolution 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.: 

1.  That  the  city  council,  by  this  resolu- 
tion, express  Itself  as  being  xmequlvocally 
opposed  to  the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  In  the  city  of  Grand 
Junction  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Grand  Junction  Is  the  center  and  eco- 
nomic hub  of  an  area  of  the  approximate 
size  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  Is  a  logical 
and  proper  place  for  such  facility,  as  the 


normal  pattern  of  those  to  be  served  brings 
them  to  this  point. 

(b)  The  facilities  In  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
City  are  considerable  distance  from  the  vet- 
erans to  be  served,  and  adverse  winter  weath- 
er and  mountainous  terrain  complicate  travel 
to  these  remote  facilities. 

(c)  The  companion  medical  services,  men- 
tioned as  a  reason  for  closing  the  facUlty, 
are  available  in  the  city  of  Grand  Junction. 

(d)  The  closing  of  a  practically  new  fa- 
cility, constructed  in  1949,  seems  indefensi- 
ble. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  those  Individuals  or  officials  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  determining  the  status  of 
the  facility. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  17th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1965. 

Charles  E.  McCassius, 
President  of  the  City  Council. 
Attest: 

Helen  C.  Tomlinson, 

City  Clerk. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  CON- 
SOLIDATIONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  Veterans'  Administration  pol- 
icy in  attempting  to  close  many  VA 
administrative  centers  and  hospitals  is 
still  very  much  before  us. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know,  Chair- 
man Teague,  of  Texas,  is  currently  con- 
ducting hearings  on  this  proposal  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  committee. 

Ray  Asmussen,  field  officer  and  claims 
representative  of  the  South  Dakota  Vet- 
erans Department,  has  written  me  con- 
cerning the  high  efficiency  rating  of  the 
administrative  center  in  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.  Because  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
excellent,  efficient  operation  of  the  VA 
office  in  Sioux  Falls.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Asmussen's  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South  Dakota  Veterans'  Department, 
Veterans'  Administration  Center, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  March  IS,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  McGovern:  The  claims 
activity  has  been  increasing  at  the  Sloxix 
Palls  regional  office  during  the  years  of  1963, 
1964  and  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February  of  1965.  This  can  be  seen  by  the 
Increasing  number  of  original  claims  filed  for 
service-connected  disability  compensation, 
non-service-connected  disability  pension, 
claims  for  death  pension  or  Indemnity  com- 
pensation by  veterans,  widows,  and  other  de- 
pendents of  the  deceased  veteran.  Also 
there  is  an  increased  number  of  claims  for 
a  burial  allowance,  eligibility  determinations 
for  loan  guaranty  benefits,  civil  service  pref- 
erence and  educational  benefits.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  the  claims  division  at  Sioux  Falls 
by  VA  standards  has  been  consistently  on  an 
average  of  100  percent.  The  award  section 
of  this  regional  office  In  Sioux  Falls  has  been 
consistently  100  percent  effective  or  better 
during  the  past  2  years  and  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  effectiveness  of  the  clerical  op- 
eration has  averaged  over  150  percent.  The 
direct  labor  effectiveness  hsis  been  approxi- 
mately 105  percent  over  the  past  12  months, 
while  that  of  the  clerical  and  typing  service 
has  been  150  percent  or  better.  The  cost  per 
standard  man-hour  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary of  1965  Is  $4.26. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  facts  the  claims 
activity  has  been  more  than  100  percent 
based  upon  the  standards  established  by  the 
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VA  in  Washington.  The  Sioux  Palls  regional 
office  is  producing  very  well  and  effectively 
in  spite  of  the  Washington  computer  and 
VA  central  office  knows  it.  Just  why  they 
continue  to  harp  on  the  theme  that  the 
Sioux  Falls  office  is  not  as  effective  as  St. 
Paul  is_be3^ond  me. 

There  are  many  original  claims  received 
from  veterans  who  have  had  20  years  or  more 
of  service.     These  require  considerable  de- 
velopment.   In  claims  for  compensation  for 
chronic  conditions,  such  as  a  heart  disability, 
.  it  is  necessary  to  formally  review  all  military 
clinicals  and  other  evidence  of  record  before 
service  connection  can  be  established.     On 
this  type  of  case  the  VA  allots  an  inadequate 
time  standard  and  it  does  not  compare  to 
actual  time  spent  on  such  cases.    There  are 
more    notices    of    disagreement    being    filed 
which  means  a  complete  review  of  all  rec- 
ords, including  service  records,  VA  physical 
examinations,  all  previous  VA  decisions,  and 
all  other   evidence  of  record.     A   complete 
summary  of  such  a  review  must  be  furnished 
the  claimant.    The  VA  In  Washington  allots 
approximately  5  hours  by  their  standards  in 
the  preparation  of  such  a  summary  and  the 
interpretation   of    applicable    rules,    regula- 
tions, and  lavv-s.    The  time  allotted  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  this  report.    Many  such  statements 
require  8  to  14  hours  to  prepare.    Very  few 
statements  of  the  case  require  less  than  8 
hours.    In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare two,  three,  and  four  supplemental  state- 
ments  and   in   such   instances   Washington 
does  not  allow  any  credit  for  the  time  spent 
in  this  preparation.     These  are  some  of  the 
examples  of  inadequate  standards  established 
by  VA  central  office.    The  VA's  work  measure- 
ment standards  are  unrealistic  and  are  estab- 
lished on  outmoded  standards  which  lead  to 
false  conclusions.    In  spite  of  this  the  Sioux 
Falls  VA  regional  office  is  effective  and  the 
service  to  the  South  Dakota  veteran  and  his 
dependents  is  one  of  the  best.     The  VA  In 
Washington  most  certainly  cannot  say  the 
larger   VA   centers   throughout   the   United 
States  can  compare  to  the  one  in  Sioux  Falls 
and  this  includes  the  one  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Good    Judgment,    fair    interpretation    of 
rules  and   regulations  and  the  application 
of  commonsense  in  decisions  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  any  set  standard.    It  is  not  a  routine 
operation  as  VA  officials  would  have  you  be- 
lieve.    Eacjj  veteran  is  entitled  to  the  fullest 
consideration  of  his  claim  under  the  law. 
To  do  otherwise  denies  the  veteran  and  his 
dependent  of  their  legal  right.     Through  the 
effort  of  all  service  representatives  in  this 
regional  office  and  the  very  fine  cooperation 
these  service  representatives  have  with  the 
claims  division  I  know  the  veterans  of  our 
State  are  receiving  good  and  fair  decisions 
on   their   claims  which   cannot  be  said   of 
many  offices  throughout  the  country. 

The  claims  division  Is  the  backbone  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  all  other  VA 
divisions  and  especially  service  representa- 
tives work  in  close  harmony  with  this  divi- 
sion here  in  South  Dakota  in  order  that  the 
end  result  will  be  fair  and  square  treatment 
for  all  veterans.  This  Is  also  true  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  VA  and  it  is,  therefore,  very 
Important  that  this  regional  office  remain 
In  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  To  remove  this  ac- 
tivity and  merge  it  with  one  of  the  already 
larger  offices  will  destroy  this  essential,  fine 
service  to  the  veteran  and  his  dependent  in 
South  Dakota.  The  records  will  show  the 
Sioux  Falls  office  has  consistently  maintained 
high  quality  work  which  is  among  the  very 
best  in  the  country.  Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  Brick- 
field, and  Mr.  Farmer  know  this  and  should 
be  able  to  answer  that  question.  Their  an- 
swer must  be  "yes"  If  they  will  only  be  fair 
in  their  Judgment. 

Upon  the  basis  of  all  evidence  of  produc- 
tivity and  quality  of  the  work  of  the  Sioux 
Palls  office,  it  is  far  superior  to  that  of  many 
other  VA  offices  and  that  includes  the  one  in 
St.  Paul.    This  shoiUd  be  clearly  understood 
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by  VA  management  personnel.  When  all 
the  true  facts  are  set  forth  about  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  regional  office  in  Sioux  Falls,  it 
is  quite  obvious  the  merger  with  St.  Paul 
would  be  foolish  from  the  standpoint  of  cost 
and  efficiency. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rat  Asmussen, 
Field  Officer  and  Claims  Representa- 
tive, South  Dakota  Veterans  Depart- 
ment, 2217  West  18th  Street.  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  Dak. 


If  enough  labor  to  harvest  the  California 
crops  through  September  is  to  be  obtained 
the  planning  ana  agreements  for  an  outeld!.' 
labor  supply  must  begin  now. 

The  alternative  Is  rotting  crops,  a  blow  to 
the  economy,  more  unemployment,  and  hleh 
er  prices  for  food.  ^ 


BRACEROS   VITAL  TO   CALIFORNIA 
CROPS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mi*.  President,  re- 
cently there  appeared  in  the  San  Diego 
Union,  a  newspaper  whose  circulation  in- 
cludes some  of  the  richest  farmlands  in 
the  Nation,  an  article  on  the  necessity  to 
California's  economy  of  the  importation 
of  farm  labor.    As  the  article  points  out: 

The  alternative  Is  rotting  crops,  a  blow  to 
the  economy,  more  unemployment,  and 
higher  prices  for  food. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Mar.  13,  1965] 
Braceros  Vftal  to  State  Crops 

California  may  suffer  a  $500  million  eco- 
nomic loss  if  farmers  are  not  assured  of  a 
labor  supply  to  harvest  the  ripening  crops, 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  been  told. 

A  growing  number  of  experts,  farmers,  and 
officials,  including  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
are  telling  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
that  the  domestic  labor  supply  cannot  and 
is  not  filling  the  agricultural  labor  needs. 
They  can  be  met  only  through  a  bracero 
type  of  program,  using  foreign  nationals  in 
the  fields. 

In  spite  of  the  mounting  evidence  from 
authoritative  soiu-ces,  Mr.  Wirtz  remains  ada- 
mant In  his  stand  that  domestic  workers  can 
fill  the  need. 

Among  the  latest  officials  urging  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  change  his  mind  is  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  Labor  Department's  proposal  to  ex- 
clude foreign  workers  "is  an  experiment 
•  •  •  which  is  going  to  bring  about  the  ruin 
of  a  major  industry,"  Senator  Mansfield 
warned. 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  told  the  Senate 
the  total  damage  to  California's  economy 
will  be  between  $500  and  $700  million  if 
foreign  workers  are  not  available  for  the 
fields.  Senator  Murpht  and  the  14  Cali- 
fornia Republican  Members  of  the  House 
have  long  been  champions  of  an  extension 
of  the  bracero  program. 

If  the  workers  are  not  available  the  direct 
damage  will  be  to  the  $3.5  billion  annual 
California  farm  output.  Also  threatened 
with  economic  loss  are  such  California  in- 
dustries as  trucking,  food  processing,  the 
container  Industry  including  glass,  metal, 
and  plastic,  and  the  printing  and  advertising 
trades. 

The  final  victim  will  be  the  hou.sewlfe.  who 
will  discover  the  adamant  stand  of  the  Labor 
Department  will  take  more  of  her  money  for 
food. 

California  Is  only  a  part  of  the  agricultural 
economy  that  is  suffering  from  termination 
of  the  bracero  program.  Florida,  for  example, 
reports  about  $6  million  worth  of  citrus  has 
rotted  and  cane  growers  have  lost  $1.7  million 
because  there  was  no  help.  Some  dependent 
workers,  like  truckers,  may  have  to  go  on 
relief. 


BRACEROS  AND  THE  COST  OP 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  and  close  friend  and  eloquent 
spokesman  for  our  State's  leading  Indus- 
try,  agriculture — Mr.  Leonard  Finder- 
points  out  in  an  editorial  the  costs  that 
consumers  will  pay  because  of  the  bracero 
blundering. 

The  Sacramento  Union  is  the  oldest 
daily  newspaper  west  of  the  Rockies,  and 
has  always  been  in  close  touch  witli  the 
problems  of  the  great  State  of  California 

I  only  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
will  heed  the  warning,  and  will  make 
braceros  available,  so  that  the  farmers 
in  my  State  may  harvest  and  plan  for  the 
harvesting  of  their  crops.  Otherwise  I 
hope  the  Secretary  is  prepared  to  answer 
the  complaints  of  consumers  when  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  increase 
this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Sacramento  Union,  Mar.  12,  1965] 
Cost  of  Bracero  Blundering 
Estimates  are  beginning  to  come  in  as  to 
what  the  badly  bungled  bracero  program  will 
cost  the  consumer,  emphasizing  that  the  ul- 
timate biu-den  of  the  mistakes  of  dictatorial 
bureaucracy  always  must  be  borne  in  the  end 
by  the  taxpayers. 

Reports  from  the  Salinas  area  Is  that  the 
winter  planting  of  lettuce  is  at  the  lowest 
point  in  nearly  a  score  of  years— because  of 
growers'  concern  about  ability  to  harvest 
their  crop.  Only  11,130  acres  were  so 
planted  this  year,  compared  with  over  13,000 
last  year,  and  more  than  16,500  In  1963. 

In  the  past,  only  about  20  percent  of  the 
workers  have  come  from  domestic  sources. 
More  than  16,000  braceros  were  employed  last 
year  in  stoop  labor. 

With  Mexican  pickers  barred,  harvest  costs 
will  rise  markedly.  The  farmers'  uncertain- 
ties are  compounded  by  the  scandal  of  the 
false  figures  about  available  farm  labor 
emanating  from  State  offices. 

Based  on  the  limited  planting,  ectimates 
are  that  spring  lettuce  likely  will  be  priced 
about  double  last  year.  And  that  is  only 
part  of  the  cost,  for  the  same  result  will  ap- 
ply to  many  other  food  products— such  as 
tomatoes,  where  over  100,000  acres  less  than 
1964  are  being  used  this  year. 

Apart  from  this  part  of  the  bill  to  the  con- 
sumer, there  arc  the  other  aspects :  the  losses 
incurred  by  the  farmers,  exodus  of  some 
growers  to  Mexico,  Impact  upon  food  proces- 
sors, packers  and  freighting  companies,  loss 
of  tax  income  to  the  State,  and  depreciated 
real  estate  values. 

It's  time  that  citizens  should  become 
equally  concerned  about  the  inordinately 
high  cost  of  willful,  autocratic  government 
that  Is  more  Interested  in  theories  than  re- 
alities. In  placating  political  allies  than 
serving  the  common  well-being. 

Each  governmental  mistake  affects  far 
more  than  the  Immediate  victims.  Each  act 
of  indifference  or  stupidity  causes  far-reach- 
ing reverberations  that  hurts  every  indi- 
vidual and  undermines  public  confidence 
and  the  foundations  of  our  very  society. 


March.  18,  1965 

DE  GAULLE  FACES  BACKFIRE 

y[x  DODD.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  decade,  Eliot  Janeway,  of  New  York, 
has  built  a  nationwide  reputation  as  an 
economist,  especially  in  the  field  of  world 
affairs  and  the  international  monetary 
situation. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  other  Senators  an  article  by  Mr.  Jane- 
way  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  and  other  newspapers, 
across  the  country,  on  Monday,  March 
8  1965.  In  the  article  he  makes  the 
point — 

De  Gaulle  has  got  so  carried  away  by  his 
anti-American  show  of  strength  against  the 
dollar  that  he  has  Jeopardized  the  supply  of 
francs  needed  to  pay  for  the  bread  ration. 

Mr.  Janeway  also  writes  that  De  Gaulle 

is— 

raising  dollars  to  pay  out  for  our  gold  by 

Imposing  a  credit  moratorium  on  his  own 

economy. 

And  he  further  points  ovrt: 

The  only  way  De  Gaulle  has  been  able  to 
get  the  Communists  to  go  along  with  him 
has  been  to  go  along  with  tihe  money  de- 
mands of  the  unions  the  Communists  con- 
trol. Hence  Prance's  fearsome  rate  of  do- 
mestic Inflation. 
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Because  I  believe  Mr.  Janeway's  article 
is  the  most  lucid  exposition  of  the  peri- 
lous financial  ploy  on  which  President 
de  Gaulle  has  embarked,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  all  Senators  will  find  the 
time  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  8,  1965] 
As  Janeway   Views   It:    De  i Gaulle   Faces 
Backfire      I 

(By  Eliot  Janewfjy) 

New  York. — Wherever  U.S.  businessmen 
meet  today,  their  first  and  overriding  concern 
Is  for  the  gold  outflow,  which  results  from 
the  dollar  payments  deficit.  I^ople  are  ask- 
ing whether  this  means  we're  In  for  trouble 
in  our  own  backyard,  and  why  French  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  is  challenging  our  own  finan- 
cial stability,  by  his  decision  to  tiu-n  In  his 
dollars  for  our  gold.  This  determined  effort 
to  siphon  off  some  of  our  gold  has  led  an  ar- 
ticulate cross  section  of  American  opinion  to 
Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Prance  is  strong 
and  the  United  States  Is  weak. 

A  quick  look  at  the  internal  balance  of 
power  in  Prance  is  enough  to  show  that  this 
is  a  topsy-turvy  view  of  reality.  De  Gaulle 
has  been  fighting  a  rearguard  action,  un- 
successful up  to  this  point,  against  an  Infla- 
tionary domestic  cost  push.  Part  of  his 
domestic  power  base,  for  exaanple,  rests  on 
France's  backward  farm  setup.  To  appease 
his  protectionist  farm  bloc,  he  has  been 
forced  to  subsidize  uneconomic  crop  pro- 
duction at  an  increased  rate. 

WEAKNESS    MARKID 

De  Gaulle's  weakness  on  the  labor  front  is 
even  more  marked.  There,  he  is  exposed  to 
a  swollen  army  of  government  employees.  In 
Prance,  the  importance  of  th«  governmental 
sector  of  the  economy,  relative  to  the  private 
sector  is  much  greater  than  here  Including, 
^  it  does,  for  example,  the  railroad  workers. 
This  means  that  the  fiscal  baee  in  France  is 
much  narrower  than  in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  inflationary  impact  of  the 
labor  cost  push  Is  much  more  powerful  there 
than  here — and  tougher  to  deal  with,  too. 


There's  a  very  special  reason  why.  The  left- 
wing  tradition  of  French  labor,  and  of  French 
professional  life  Is  capped  by  a  very  strong 
Communist  Party. 

Admittedly,  the  French  Communist  Party 
has  never  been  noted  for  its  discipline.  But, 
then,  neither  has  the  Italian  Communist 
Party.  And  It  Is  universally  admitted  that 
the  Communist-paced  labor  cost  push  in 
Italy  has  brought  that  formerly  expansive 
economy  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  the 
edge  of  political  instability. 

ALL  TANGLED  TTP 

A  country  in  which  a  Communist  Party 
gains  an  Important  foothold  Is  always  vul- 
nerable to  political  instability  and  to  finan- 
cial Insolvency,  or  to  both.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  only  way  De  Gaulle  has  been  able 
to  get  the  Communists  to  go  along  with  him 
has  been  to  go  along  with  the  money  de- 
mands of  the  unions  the  Communists  con- 
trol. Hence  France's  fearsome  rate  of  do- 
mestic Inflation.  Like  the  Romans  with  their 
bread  and  circuses,  he's  fed  francs  to  the 
work  force  and  put  on  a  show  of  baiting 
Uncle  Sam. 

Recently,  however,  while  we've  been  worry- 
ing about  whether  we're  flnancially  weak  and 
France  soiind,  De  Gaulle  has  got  all  tangled 
up  In  his  own  feet.  In  order  to  support  his 
publicized  power  play  against  the  dollar, 
he's  dried  up  the  money  supply  at  the  French 
banks  which  are  on  a  de  facto  dollar  stand- 
ard. The  way  he's  raising  the  dollars  to 
pay  out  for  our  gold  is  by  imposing  a  credit 
moratorium  on  his  own  economy.  Just 
about  the  only  bills  French  business  can  pay 
today  are  for  the  weekly  payroll.  Conse- 
quently, De  Gaulle's  run  on  our  gold  has  run 
the  French  economy  out  of  gas. 

Classicist  that  he  is,  De  Gaulle  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  the  Roman  version  of 
the  phrase  gave  bread  a  priority  over  circuses. 
De  Gaulle  has  got  so  carried  away  by  his 
anti-American  show  of  strength  against  the 
dollar  that  he's  Jeopardized  the  supply  of 
francs  needed  to  pay  out  the  bread  ration. 
The  French  Communists  won't  let  him  get 
away  with  saying:  "Let  them  eat  gold."  As 
they  begin  to  put  the  squeeze  on  De  Gaulle  to 
call  off  the  credit  famine  at  home,  American 
business  will  find  our  own  boom  more  im- 
pressive than  his  challenge  to  it. 


THE  NATION  HAS  BENEFITED  FROM 
LESSONS  LEARNED  IN  THE  GREAT 
ALASKA  EARTHQUAKE 

Mr:""  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  9 
days  from  today,  we  shall  mark  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  great  Alaska  earth- 
quake. It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  at 
this  time  I  express  the  gratitude  of  all 
Alaskans  for  the  generous  and  sincere 
assistance  given  our  young  State  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  confused 
days  which  followed  March  27,  1964. 

The  extraordinary  efforts  of  both  mil- 
itary and  civilian  departments  of  the 
executive  in  responding  to  one  of  the 
most  severe  earthquakes  ever  recorded, 
together  with  the  careful  consideration 
and  early  enactment  by  Congress  of  a 
Federal  relief  bill  for  Alaska,  belied  the 
often  heard  pronouncement  that  big 
government  is  incapable  of  effective  re- 
sponse to  situations  requiring  prompt 
action.  These  acts  will  long  stand  as 
examples  of  the  best  in  American 
government. 

However,  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon, rather  than  catalog  all  that  has 
been  done  for  Alaska,  I  wish  to  tell  the 
Senate  something  of  what  the  Nation 
has  learned  from  Alaska's  experience. 


All  of  us  here  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, know  that  we  and  our  successors 
shall  see  natural  disasters  occur  in  our 
States  in  the  years  to  come.  The  fact 
that  this  is  inevitable  and  the  fact  that 
existing  legislation  is  at  present  inade- 
quate to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  when  disaster 
strikes  were  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Reconstruction  and  Development  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  Alaska. 

This  unique  institution,  an  arm  of  the 
executive,  JJieaded  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] was  charged  initially  with  coordi- 
nating the  reconstruction  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Alaska's  p>ost-earthquake 
economy.  At  the  conclusion  of  its  monu- 
mental task  the  Commission  issued  a 
final  report,  dated  September  of  last 
year.  The  report,  entitled  "Response  to 
Disaster,"  on  pages  38,  39,  and  40  presents 
a  series  of  long-range  recommendations 
to  minimize  destruction  and  loss  of  life 
in  future  earthquakes,  both  in  Alaska  and 
elsewhere.  Because  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  is  the  sort  of  man  he  is,  these 
recommendations  have  a  universality 
which  makes  them  applicable  to  natural 
disasters  of  all  kinds. 

They  consist  of  a  series  of  suggested 
technical  studies  aimed  at  learning  more 
about  earthquakes,  their  nature  and  pre- 
dictability, the  susceptibility  to  earth- 
quakes of  certain  geologic  formations, 
and  the  kinds  of  precautions  which  can 
be  taken  to  minimize,  through  changed 
construction  techniques,  future  earth- 
quake damage.  Consideration  of  the 
merits  of  Federal  disaster  insurance  is 
advocated.  In  addition,  amendments  to 
Public  Law  81-875,  the  Federal  Disaster 
Act,  are  suggested.  All  of  these  recom- 
mendations are  designed  to  make  more 
effective  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponse to  possible'  future  natural  dis- 
asters. 

Being  curious  about  what  the  adminis- 
tration had  done  to  follow  through  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Anderson  Com- 
mission, I  recently  wrote  to  the  President, 
asking  him  for  a  report.  Soon  thereafter 
I  received  a  reply,  the  contents  of  which 
I  should  like  to  share  with  the  Senate. 

It  appears  that,  after  reviewing  the 
Anderson  Commission  recommendations, 
the  President  immediately  referred  the 
technical  recommendations  to  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology;  the  disaster 
insurance  recommendations,  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  and 
the  recommendations  for  study  and  im- 
provement in  Public  Law  81-875,  to  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

How  prompt  was  the  action  taken  by 
the  administration  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  reply  sent 
me  by  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President : 

A  preliminary  review  of  the  scientific 
proposals  by  the  Director  of  GST  (Ofllce  of 
Science  and  Technology  has  already  re- 
sulted In  the  inclusion  in  the  President's 
1966  budget  of  requests  for  $600,000  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Alaska  sea  wave  warn- 
ing system  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, $100,000  for  new  earthquake  prediction 
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research  by  the  Survey,  and  $1,500,000  to  en- 
able the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  conduct  earthquake  hazard 
and  other  engineering  and  geological  studies 
of  the  type  mentioned  by  the  Federal  Recon- 
struction Commission.  Included  in  the  lat- 
ter amount  are  funds  for  updating  seismic- 
risk  maps,  studies  of  the  geological  and  geo- 
physical history  and  behavior  of  the  San 
Andreas  fault  system,  studies  of  submarine 
landslides,  and  the  Prince  William  Sound 
and  Montague  Island  areas,  and  studies  of  the 
nature  and  stability  of  submaiine  slopes  in 
southeast  Alaska.  Additional  studies  are 
continuing  by  the  special  OST  Panel  on 
Earthquake  Prediction. 

Related  work  Is  also  underway  In  the 
Department  of  Defense.  For  example,  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  Is  con- 
ducting programs  aimed  at  developing  Im- 
proved seismic  instrumentation,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  working  on  improve- 
ments in  the  design  of  military  construction 
to  make  facilities  more  resistant  to  earth- 
quakes. Various  technical  reports  on  the 
Alaska  earthquake  are  also  being  prepared. 

As  for  the  Anderson  Commission  sug- 
gestions for  further  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  Federal  disaster  insurance 
program,  it  appears  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  waiting  for  Congress  to  enact 
Senate  bill  408.  This  bill,  already  unan- 
imously passed  by  the  Senate,  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House.  If 
acted  upon  favorably  there,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  is  prepared 
to  seek  the  required  appropriation. 
Nine  months  thereafter,  the  Senate 
should  have  a  report  by  the  HHFA  on 
the  cost  of  a  Federal  flood  and  hurri- 
cane-transported water  insurance  pro- 
gram. Within  3  years  of  the  appro- 
priation, we  should  have  a  report  on 
the  cost  of  an  earthquake  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

It  may  be  that  a  carefully  documented 
study  by  the  HHFA  will  be  all  that  the 
insurance  industry  requires  in  order  to 
set  up  reasonably  priced  flood  damage, 
hurrlcane-water-damage  and  earth- 
quake-damage insurance;  or  it  may  be 
that  a  congressionally  initiated  program 
will  have  to  go  into  effect  for  a  few  years 
before  the  merit  of  insuring  for  these 
uncertain  risks  can  be  demonstrated  to 
private  industry.  Such  was  precisely 
what  happened  with  hail  insurance  in 
the  1930's,  so  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Y.^rborottgh]  told  us  at  the 
time  when  Senate  bill  408  was  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate. 

As  for  the  Anderson  Commission  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement  of  the 
Federal  Disaster  Act,  Mr,  O'Brien  in- 
forms me  that  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  now  headed  by  an  able  public 
servant,  Gov.  Buford  Ellington,  is  en- 
gaged in  a  three-part  study.  Initially, 
Federal  experience  in  administering  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  81-875  is  being 
examined,  in  order  to  determine  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  more  effective- 
ly respond  to  major  natural  disasters. 
This  study  will  extend  to  both  the  public 
and  the  private  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Second,  the  OEP  is  studying  tech- 
niques for  anticipating  and  planning  in 
advance  for  disasters,  so  as  to  minimize 
their  adverse  effects.  Third.  Federal- 
aid  policies  for  program  assistance  in 
hazardous  areas  are  being  reviewed. 

This  study  has  not  as  yet  resulted  In 
any    reconmiendations    for    legislation; 


but,  having  worked  with  the  dedicated 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning in  the  grim  days  following  the 
Alaska  earthquake  of  last  March  27, 1  am 
convinced  that  Uielr  study  will  produce 
some  valuable  legislative  ideas  for  the 
President's  consideration. 

In  passing  the  Federal  Disaster  Act 
in  1950,  Congress  abandoned  its  previous 
policy  of  handling  each  new  major  dis- 
aster with  special  remedial  legislation. 
A  new  E>olicy — of  delegating  responsi- 
bility in  this  area  to  the  President — 
evolved.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate 
that  we  look  to  the  President  for  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  81-875  can  be  improved. 

The  fact  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  con- 
sidering the  similarity  between  the 
Alaska  bill  of  last  year  and  the  west  coast 
flood  bill  of  this  year.  When  almost 
identical  legislation  has  to  be  passed  by 
Congress  in  order  to  alleviate  the  effects 
of  two  such  dissimilar  disasters  as  the 
1964  Alaska  earthquake  and  the  1964-65 
west  coast  floods,  is  it  not  time  to  con- 
sider whether  general  legislation  of  this 
type  is  justifled? 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kttchel]  has  re- 
cently stated : 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  have  on 
the  books  disaster  authorization  which 
would  permit  the  President,  within  limits, 
to  allocate  funds  for  required  undertakings 
In  the  repair  of  Federal  or  federally  aided 
structures  and  for  loans  where  there  is  wide- 
spread damage  to  private  property. 

The  sooner  we  have  such  legislation, 
Mr.  President,  the  more  effective  will  be 
the  Federal  response  to  disaster.  No 
longer  will  it  be  necessary  for  Congress 
perjodically  to  be  disturbed  by  quickly 
drafted,  incompletely  studied — but  man- 
ifestly necessary,  imder  the  circum- 
stances— legislation  such  as  last  sum- 
mer's Alaska  earthquake  legislation  and 
the  proposal  for  relief  of  west  coast  flood- 
disaster  victims  presently  before  Con- 
gress. 


JUVENILE  CRIME 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  message  on  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  justice  em- 
phasized the  pressing  demands  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  our  youth,  for 
no  country  can  hope  to  be  better  than 
its  young  people.  In  their  hands  lies 
the  future  of  our  democracy.  Today, 
most  young  Americans  are  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  our  society. 
They  know  more  about  a  wider  variety 
of  subjects  than  has  any  previous  gen- 
eration. Yet,  despite  this  fact,  juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  crime  have  been 
increasing  alarmingly  In  the  last  few 
years. 

All  of  us  know  that  too  many  of  our 
young  people  are  dropouts.  Half  of 
all  children  today  in  the  fifth  grade  will 
not  finish  high  school.  Too  many  of  our 
young  people  leave  school  before  they 
have  completed  the  education  which  they 
must  have  in  order  to  compete  for  jobs 
in  our  increasingly  complex  and  com- 
petitive society.  We  know  that  too  many 
of  them  are  unemployed,  are  roaming 
the  streets,  are  becoming  addicted  to 
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drugs,  are  being  drawn  into  illegal  oper- 
ations.  or  are  simply  stirring  up  trouble 
because  they  have  nothing  better  to  do' 
We  have  recognized  this  problem,  and 
have  instituted  programs  of  training  and 
placement  to  bring  more  young  people 
back  into  the  mainstream  of  productive 
society;  but  the  problem  remains  a  mam- 
moth one. 

The  President  has  set  the  scene  for 
renewed  and  expanded  efforts  against 
crime  and  delinquency.  In  recognizing 
that  crime  and  delinquency  are  truly  na- 
tional problems,  President  Johnson  is 
provided  leadership  toward  increased 
national  cooperation  in  investigating  the 
causes  of  youth  crime;  in  developing 
methods  of  eliminating  the  causes;  and 
in  strengthening  the  ways  in  which  we 
deal  with  the  crime  and  delinquency 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 
The  President  pointed  out  several  in 
which  the  need  for  prompt  action  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  the  disturbing  inci- 
dence of  delinquency:  Regulation  of  the 
mail-order  business  in  firearms;  control 
of  the  dissemination  of  psychotoxic 
drugs;  measures  to  combat  the  narcotics 
traffic,  and  to  rehabilitate  those  who  have 
fallen  into  the  trap  of  addiction.  The 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  which  the. 
President  has  said  he  will  soon  establish, 
will  no  doubt  uncover  additional  means 
of  preventing  delinquency. 

The  task  is  a  very  large  and  very  difiB- 
cult  one.  It  will  tax  our  patience,  our 
imagination,  and  our  ingenuity.  But  it 
is  a  task  which  we  must  undertake,  and 
at  which  we  must  succeed.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  on  Monday,  the  hu- 
man costs  of  crime  cannot  be  measured. 
And  siu-ely  no  price  is  too  high  to  pay 
for  the  reclamation  of  our  youth,  to- 
morrow's leaders  of  our  country  and  the 
world. 


GROWING  INTEREST  IN  MARINE 
EXPLORATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
February.  I  introduced  a  biU,  S.  1091, 
which  would  provide  a  program  for  ma- 
rine exploration  and  development  of  re- 
sources on  the  Continental  Shelf;  and  I 
was  joined  in  this  effort  by  Senators  from 
numerous  coastal  States,  including  Ore- 
gon, California,  and  Hawaii,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast;  and  Texas,  on  the  gulf  coast; 
and  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Connecticut,  North 
Carolina,  and  New  Jersey,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  I  have  been  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  favorable  reception 
given  to  this  proposal  and  by  the  deep 
interest  that  has  been  Indicated  on  the 
part  of  those  in  Government  and  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive statements  of  the  need  for  marine 
exploration  and  development  was  made 
recently  by  Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  the  Science  Policy  Research  Division 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Dr.  Wenk 
has  a  small  but  extremely  well  qualified 
staff  of  scientists  who  are  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  providing  Congress  with 
the  support  needed  in  scientific  policy 
matters  such  as  those  involved  In  Sen- 
ate bill  1091.    This  statement  was  made 
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before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, in  New  York  City,  and  is  entitled 
"Engineering  for  Marine  Exploration  and 
Development." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  excellent  statement  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

engineeking  for   marine   expiioration   and 
Development 


INTRODUCTION 

The  term  "ocean  engineering"  has  recently 
suggested  an  exciting  new  facet  of 
oceanograpliy.  To  some,  this  aotivity  refers 
to  the  engineering  of  Instruments,  manned 
spar  buoys,  deep-diving  submarines,  me- 
chanical arms,  advanced  navigation  systems, 
radio-linked  buoys,  and  other  paraphernalia 
now  sought  by  oceanographerB  to  replace 
more  primitive  tools  for  research.  To  others, 
ocean  engineering  refers  to  the  technology 
of  exploiting  the  oceans  for  piractlcal  pur- 
poses^for  undersea  warfare  and  sea-based 
deterrents,  location  and  development  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  reserves  in  deep 
water,  extraction  of  manganese  nodules  from 
the  ocean  floor,  and  advancement  of  fisher- 
ies from  the  hunting-collecting  stage  to  a 
new  mode  of  aquaculture. 

There  is,  however,  another  level  for  engi- 
neering consideration — namely,  one  con- 
cerned with  public  F>olIcy — with  setting 
requirements  for  ocean  engineering  in  con- 
trast to  the  implementation  of  these  re- 
quirements. What  follows  is  mainly  the 
development  of  a  new  conceptutd  framework 
of  exploration  In  which  we  may  Identify  the 
newly  emerging  challenges  for  ocean  engi- 
neering. 

A  CONCEPT  OF  EXPLORATION 

As  our  national  oceanographic  program 
has  grown  and  matured,  we  have  thought  of 
the  attack  on  ignorance  about  the  oceans 
primarily  as  science.  Such  Inquiry  provides 
the  critical  brlck-by-brlck  foundation  for 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  ocean 
world  around  us.  But  while  thas  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  meeting  this  Nation's 
expectations  and  destiny  in  the  oceans,  the 
scientific  approach  alone  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient. An  alternative  approach  is  to  con- 
sider this  endeavor  as  one  of  exploration.  In 
fact,  two  complementary  and  overlapping 
modes  of  exploration:  scientific  and  geo- 
graphic. Exploitation  of  maritime  resources 
niay  follow  either. 

Although  seldom  mentioned  to  relation  to 
modem  oceanography,  geographical  explora- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  vital  qualities  of  our 
Nation's  history.  Only  a  short  two  centuries 
ago,  man  knew  as  little  about  this  continent 
as  he  knows  about  the  oceans  today.  Spurred 
by  nationalistic  desires  for  territorial  expan- 
sion, by  the  promise  of  virgin  resources,  by 
the  desire  for  freedom,  or  simply  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  frontier,  man  pushed  into  the 
wilderness.  Only  knowing  that  the  unknown 
lay  ahead,  the  freewheeling  adventurer,  the 
mountain  man,  the  explorer,  and  the  pioneer 
wught  to  observe,  to  describe,  later  to  map 
and  settle  a  new  territory.  This  pattern  was 
repeated  on  a  different  scale  in  this  century 
With  exploration  of  the  North  Pole,  and  the 
South  Pole.    Now  we  reach  for  the  moon. 

Science  when  considered  as  a  species  of 
exploration  has  much  In  common  with  geo- 
graphic exploration — in  Its  motivation  by  hu- 
man curiosity.  In  Its  systematic  search  for 
'acts  about  the  world  around  us.  There  Is 
a  further  similarity  In  the  historic  source  of 
fPonsorshlp:  Government  has  almost  always 
°een  the  patron  of  geographical  exploration; 
m  this  centiiry,  and  In  all  nations,  govern- 
ment has  become  the  patron  of  science.  But 
"lere  are  major  differences  between  the  geo- 
Kraphlc  and  the  scientific  mode_  of  explora- 
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tlon  that  merit  examination  as  a  basis  for 
establishing  national  purposes  and  priori- 
ties, especially  as  a  backdrop  for  considering 
the  peaceful  uses  of  the  ocean  for  man's 
benefit. 

To  consider  goals  for  ocean  exploration — 
scientific  and  geographic — and  engineering 
strategies  for  their  achievement,  we  must  first 
set  the  stage  with  answers  to  such  elementary 
questions  as: 

What  Is  oceanography? 

How  does  imderstandlng  of  the  oceans 
benefit  man? 

What  are  this  Nation's  present  goals  and 
plans? 

How  Is  this  program  funded  and  organized? 

What  are  our  future  opportunities? 

What  are  our  barriers  to  prepress? 

SCIENTIFIC    EXPLORATION 

Every  schoolboy  learns  that  the  sea  covers 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Observations  over  the  centuries,  and  recent 
scientific  measurements  have  provided  \is 
with  a  crude  description  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  of  the  major  plateaus,  underwater 
mountain  ranges,  and  crevasses.  We  now 
chart  major  currents  like  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  deep  countercurrents.  We  have  observed 
that  the  sea  sustains  marine  life  in  great 
abundance,  surprisingly  distributed  from 
Equator  to  pole,  from  surface  to  abyssal 
depth. 

Oceanography  is  the  scientific  study  of 
these  elements  of  the  earth  covered  with  sea 
water.  Yet,  It  would  be  erroneous  to  think 
of  oceanography,  however,  as  a  vmlversal 
science  or  as  one  science.  Rather,  It  Is  an 
aggregate  of  all  the  sciences — physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  geology,  etc.  For  In  fact,  the 
laws  of  nature  regarding  matter,  molecular 
combinations  or  living  tissue,  hold  every- 
where.   Here,  the  sea  Itself  Is  the  laboratory. 

In  this  context  the  scientist  seeks  answers 
about  the  earth  and  about  the  nature  of  life 
Itself.  Burled  In  sediments  under  the  oceans 
lies  the  geologic  history  of  the  planet:  evi- 
dence as  to  Its  origin  the  birth  of  con- 
tinents, and  the  evolution  of  life  In  the  sea. 
Because  the  sea  contains  fish  and  plants  of 
prodigious  variety  and  In  highly  specialized 
forms,  unique  opportunities  unfold  at  one 
scale  to  study  tissue,  muscle,  nerve  fibers, 
and,  at  the  macro  scale,  to  study  the  ecology 
conducive  to  thriving  fish  population. 

PRACTICAL    BENEFITS 

Motivation  for  study  of  the  sea  arises  from 
more  than  scientific  c\u:io6lty.  From  our  Na- 
tion's Infancy,  the  sea  was  a  path  toward  new 
frontiers.  It  has  acted  both  as  a  buffer 
against  aggression  and  as  a  medium  of  trans- 
fer of  merchandise  and  culture  between 
nations. 

Knowledge  of  the  sea  siirface  and  Its  re- 
lationship to  wind  and  weather  Is  an  ob- 
vious practical  aid  to  navigation,  for  both 
safety  and  improved  reliability  of  ship  op- 
erations. We  should  recall  that  It  was  this 
user  requirement  for  knowledge  of  winds 
and  currents  to  the  days  of  sail  that  first 
sparked  this  Nation's  oceanographlc  re- 
search. To  gain  supremacy  as  a  maritime 
power,  with  clipper  ships  that  could  outsaU 
all  competition,  this  Nation  became  a  leader 
In  oceanography.  Parenthetically,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  organized  In  1807,  was 
the  first  Federal  sclentlfic-engtoeerlng  agen- 
cy of  any  kind. 

As  a  military  arena,  the  concealtog  cloak 
of  the  seas  assumed  yet  a  third  dimension 
with  the  totroduction  of  submarine  warfare. 
And  with  the  application  of  nuclear  power 
that  permits  long  underwater  endurance,  we 
have  deployed  Polaris,  a  virtually  nonpre- 
emptable  deterrent. 

It  has  been  said  that  undersea  warfare  Is 
a  deadly  game  of  bltod  man's  buff  In  which 
the  winning  side  Is  most  likely  to  be  that 
with  the  most  acute  hearing.  Temperature 
gradients,  layers  of  plankton  which  scatter 
sound  and  the  noise  of  the  sea  itaeU  chal- 


lenge our  attempts  to  make  the  ocean  trans- 
parent to  underwater  sxirvelUance  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  exploit  Its  cloak  of  conceal- 
ment on  the  other. 

Today  we  seek  to  Improve  weather  pre- 
diction from  a  better  understanding  of  the 
interaction  between  atmosphere  and  ocean, 
in  recognition  that  solar  radiation,  largely 
falling  on  the  cx»ans,  energizes  weather  and 
climate. 

Commercial  fishermen  brtog  home  a  world- 
wide catch  of  55  million  tons.  Yet  of  20,000 
known  species  of  fish,  only  a  few  are  used  as 
food.  It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  an  annual  catch  4  to  5  times  this  size 
could  be  sustained  infinitely  without  threat- 
ening fishery  stocks.  With  the  tyranny  of 
hunger  still  gripping  so  many  of  the  world's 
population.  It  becomes  vital  to  Identify  en- 
vironmental factors  which  Influence  distribu- 
tion and  abundance  of  fish,  and  prudent  steps 
to  develop  these  resources. 

There  are  other  practical  benefits.  Mag- 
nesium and  bromine  in  sea  water;  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  coal  and  phosphates  on  or  below 
the  ocean  bed  have  already  been  exploited. 
But  an  enormous  supply  of  minerals  re- 
mains— largely  uncharted  but  available  for 
development  when  the  drain  on  the  world's 
conttoental  reserves  make  ocean  exploitation 
attractive. 

Finally,  the  seashore  yields  succulent  shell- 
fish, affords  sport  fishing  and  swimmtog,  and 
the  therapy  of  simply  watching  the  endless 
sea.  U.S.  citizens  now  spend  $500  million 
annually  for  salt  water  fishing:  $21/2  billion 
for  sport  boating.  On  the  other  hand,  man 
has  regarded  the  sea  as  an  Infinite  pit  for 
the  disposal  of  garbage.  Knowledge  Is  re- 
quired to  satisfy  these  conflicting  needs  in 
the  face  of  growing,  urbanized  populations. 

FEDERAL    GOALS    AND    LONC-RANCE    PLANS 

Recognizing  this  potential  to  contribute 
to  a  host  of  public  Interests,  Federal  legisla- 
tion evolved  beginning  with*  establishment 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Many  oth- 
er elements  have  since  been  added.  Yet,  In 
1959,  a  special  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  nottog  the  lag  of  ocean- 
ography behtod  sister  fields  of  science,  urged 
that  Federal  expenditures  of  about  $32  mil- 
lion annually  be  tocreased  over  a  10-year  to- 
terval  to  roughly  $80  million  per  year. 

Almost  Immediately,  congressional  lead- 
ers enthusiastically  endorsed  this  program. 
Senator  Warren  G.  MACNtrsoN  and  Con- 
gressman George  P.  Miller  introduced  a 
number  of  resolutions  and  bUls  expresstog 
congressional  determination  to  establish  na- 
tional policy  and  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  program.  In  1960,  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  released  a  re- 
port indicating  that  expansion  In  support 
to  $160  mUllon  annually  was  not  unreason, 
able.  By  no  means  is  support  of  ocean- 
ography a  partisan  Issue.  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  have  recorded  their 
views  on  the  Importance  of  advancing  this 
Nation's  understanding. 

In  1959,  the  executive  branch  began  to  to- 
crease  fxmdlng  and  took  steps  toward  better 
coordination.  President  Kennedy  added  de- 
cisive impetus  by  his  $100  million  budget 
proposals  to  the  Congress  in  March  1961. 
and  President  Johnson  reasserted  this  Intent 
to  support  oceanography  when  transmitting 
fiscal  proposal^  for  1965. 

Because  no  other  sources  of  funding  or 
leadership  have  emerged,  meeting  this  op- 
portunity has  become  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility. The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology,  a  "science  cabtoet"  charged  by 
the  President  with  Government-wide  plan- 
ning and  coordtoation,  Issued  a  policy  paper 
to  June  1963  outllntog  a  10-year  plan  for 
Federal  oceanography,  the  first  of  Its  kind 
for  any  field.  By  1972,  the  Council  esti- 
mated annual  expenditiires  would  grow  to 
$350  million. 
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Most  significant  for  purposes  of  this  pres- 
ent discussion  Is  the  Council's  statement  of 
goals — that  the  Federal  Government  was 
sponsoring  a  program  "to  comprehend  the 
world  ocean,  its  bovmdarles,  its  properties, 
and  Its  processes,  and  to  exploit  this  com- 
prehension in  the  public  Interest,  in  en- 
hancement of  our  security,  our  culture,  our 
international  posture,  and  our  economic 
growth."  In  the  context  of  this  present 
paper,  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  na- 
tional goal  of  making  scientific  knowledge 
useful  to  mankind  anticipates  a  significant 
engineering  function  that  has  not  yet  ma- 
tured. 

PRESENT  FUNDING  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Under  this  stimulation.  Federal  funding  for 
oceanography  has  steadily  Increased.  For 
fiscal  year  1965,  it  amounts  to  roughly  $135 
million — for  the  conduct  of  research,  ship 
operations,  the  training  of  new  staff,  and 
the  construction  of  additional  ships  and 
shoreside  facilities.  Not  Included  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  classified,  applied  re- 
search associated  with  military  security.  Also 
not  included  Is  a  small  amount  of  funds 
from  private  foundations  and  from  State 
governments.  Private  geophysical  explora- 
tion by  the  petroleum  industry,  a  largely  un- 
publicized  component  of  our  Nation's  ocean- 
ographlc  capability,  invests  at  least  $200 
million  annually  for  exploratory  drilling.  In- 
cidentally, the  U.S.  Government  estimates  an 
Income  from  offshore  leases  and  royalties 
of  $250  million;  twice  the  total  Federal  in- 
vestment in  research. 

Whether  this  level  of  support  is  adequate 
has  increasingly  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion In  policy  circles,  partly  stimulated  by 
comparisons  with  funding  for  space  explora- 
tlcxi,  partly  by  awareness  that  Federal 
budgets  for  oceanography  have  leveled  off 
over  the  past  3  years,  and  partly  because  in- 
dustries whose  growth  has  been  spurred  by 
Federal  expenditures  for  military  and  space 
research  and  development  are  now  seeking 
other  markets. 

As  noted  later,  only  a  few  individuals  in 
the  fishing  industry  which  has  much  to  ben- 
efit from  oceanography  have  urged  increased 
expenditures,  and  these  proposals  have  been 
relatively  modest.  Very  little  encouragement 
has  been  heard  from  industrial  leaders  cater- 
ing to  the  civilian  sector  of  our  economy. 

Excluding  the  private  geophysical  explo- 
ration for  oil,  the  Nation's  program  is  thus 
90  percent  federally  funded.  But  fully  half 
of  this  is  privately  performed,  mainly  in 
university  and  nonprofit  laboratories.  This 
funding  is  itself  highly  decentralized;  on  the 
basis  of  statutory  missions,  some  20  Federal 
agencies  are  engaged  in  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied research: 

Navy  maintains  freedom  of  the  seas 
through  national  defense. 

Bureau   of   Commercial  Fisheries   Is   con- 
cerned with  improving  the  commercial  catch. 
Bureau   of    Sport   Fisheries    and   Wildlife 
seeks    to    develop    recreational    fishing    re- 
sources. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  charts  of  bot- 
tom topography,  currents,  temperature, 
gravity,  and  magnetic  fields  to  assure  un- 
interrupted, safe  navigation. 

Geological  S\u^ey  and  Bureau  of  Mines 
study  the  location,  richness,  and  Industrial 
potential  of  mineral  resources. 

Weather  Bureau  collects  data  related  to 
weather  prediction  and  understanding  of 
atmospheric  processes. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  determines 
conditions  for  safe  disposal  at  sea  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste. 

Public  Health  Service  Is  concerned  with 
the  purity  of  foods  from  the  sea  and  effects 
of  marine  organisms  on  human  health. 

Coast  Guard  protects  life  and  property  at 

sea  considering  storm  and  Iceberg  hazards. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  studies  damaging 

effect*   of   waves   on   coastal   property   and 

means  for  correction  or  abatement. 


NSP  and  Smithsonian  develop  scientific 
knowledge  not  otherwise  sponsored  in  rela- 
tion to  specialized  agency  missions,  and 
necessary  research  resources  of  manpower 
and  facilities. 

State  Department  considers  the  potential 
of  oceanography  to  contribute  to  foreign 
policy,  to  foster  international  cooperation 
through  scientific  expeditions  and  data  ex- 
change, assesses  implications  of  the  oceans 
in  foreign  technical  assistance  and  is  respon- 
sible for  developing  a  U.S.  position  on  in- 
ternational law. 

Since  statutory  authority  for  this  diversity 
of  missions  existed  before  deliberate  accelera- 
tion of  this  program,  the  executive  branch 
has  sought  to  expand  and  strengthen  this 
program  In  the  context  of  existing  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  through  new  legislation  or 
concentration  of  responsibility  in  one  agen- 
cy, existing  or  newly  formed.  Toward  this 
end,  the  Federal  Council  charged  its  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Oceanography  (ICO) 
in  1959  with  assessing  both  scientific  and 
mission-related  goals,  and  with  planning  a 
coordinated  program  on  a  Government-wide 
basis.  Such  plans,  categorized  by  agency 
budget  and  functional  component,  are  now 
annually  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

SOME  CONGRESSIONAL  CONCERNS 

The  Congress,  recalling  the  frequent  inef- 
fectiveness of  interagen<?y  committees  to  set 
targets  and  evolve  a  program  that  is  more 
than  a  simple  superposition  of  the  parts,  was 
initially  skeptical  of  this  approach.  But  in 
1963-64,  the  executive  branch  contended  and 
the  Congress  has  acknowledged  that  this 
coordinating  mechanism  has  somehow  or 
other  transcended  the  limitations  of  Federal 
departmental  structure  and  debilitating  in- 
teragency rivalries. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  become 
less  and  less  satisfied.  Always  aware  that 
funding  is  a  valuable  index  of  priorities, 
they  have  been  puzzled  by  the  leveling  off  of 
oceanographic  expenditures  and  simulta- 
neously aware  of  the  search  by  a  vigorous 
research  and  development  industry  for  new 
markets.  Because  it  Is  not  the  dominant  re- 
sponsibility of  any  operating  agency,  applied 
oceanography  must  compete  within  agencies 
against  other  programs,  and  no  policy  has 
been  established  by  the  White  House  to  pro- 
tect these  oceanographic  budgets.  In  its 
probe  of  s3rmptoms  as  a  prelude  to  diagnosis, 
a  number  of  bills  were  Introduced  by  the  88th 
Congress  expressing  further  Intent  to 
strengthen  the  program.  Three  suggest  a 
remedy  by  changes  in  executive  organization. 
H.R.  6997,  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies and  passed  by  the  House,  called  for  a 
comprehensive  long-range  and  coordinated 
national  program  to  be  implemented  by  bal- 
anced participation  and  cooperation  of  all 
qualified  persons,  institutions,  organizations, 
and  agencies  or  corporate  entitles  whether 
Government,  educational,  nonprofit,  or  in- 
dustrial. The  bill  requested  that  the 
President  utilize  the  Oflace  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  planning  and  conduct  of  the 
program,  issue  a  statement  of  goals  and  an 
annual  report  setting  forth  the  status  of 
federally  sponsored  research  by  function  and 
by  agency,  and  that  he  appoint  an  advisory 
committee  of  non-Government  scientists  to 
review  the  program.  This  proposal  was  sup- 
ported by  the  executive  branch  but  It  did 
not  pass  the  Senate. 

S.  2990  introduced  by  Senator  Magnitson 
would  go  further — by  establishing  a  cabinet 
level  National  Oceanographic  Council  pat- 
terned after  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  composed  of  the  Vice  President 
who  would  be  Chairman  and  a  number  of 
departmental  secretaries  and  agency  heads. 
Charged  with  advising  and  assisting  the 
President  in  performing  functions  in  ocean- 
ography, the  Oceanographic  Council  would 
presumably  be  more  effective  than  ICO  be- 
cause of  its  higher  level  representation.    In 


addition,  the  Council  would  be  assisted  bv 
a  full-time  staff.  ' 

In  a  more  comprehensive  proposal.  Con- 
gressman Bob  Wilson  introduced  H.R.  10904 
to  establish  a  new  National  Oceanographic 
Agency  that  would  coordinate  a,  "national 
program  for  oceanography  and  related  sci- 
ences including  meteorology"  with  a  trans- 
fer  to  the  new  agency  of  "all  functions  re- 
lated to  oceanography  and  related  sciences 
which  are  vested — in  any  department,  agency 
and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States" 
provided,  however,  that  "no  function  would 
be  transferred  under  this  act  which  the 
President  determines  will  not  be  transferred 
in  the  interest  of  security." 

While  none  of  these  legislative  proposals 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  they  reflect 
a  concern  as  to  whether  long-run  needs  and 
opportunities  require  a  program  that  is  more 
than  a  projection  of  the  existing  parts,  with 
full-time  Government- wide  leaidership. 

FUTURE  growth  AND  REQtTIREMENTS 

Interest  in  new  legislation  by  those  out- 
side of  Government  has  been  expressed  pri- 
marily by  oceanographers  who  participate 
in  the  program  and  by  the  research  and 
development  industry,  increasingly  appre- 
hensive about  future  prospects.  Both  sec- 
tors feel  that  the  program  is  still  not  growing 
fast  enough.  For  example,  in  its  recent  as- 
sessment, the  National  Security  Industrial 
Association  proposed  that  the  level  of  sup- 
port grow  this  year  to  roughly  $900  million. 

Comparisons  between  these  proposals,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Congressional 
and  Federal  Council  projections  is  confused 
by  lack  of  definition  as  to  what  is  legiti- 
mately, If  arbitrarily,  embraced  within  the 
scope  of  this  federally  sponsored  program. 
At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the  Mohole 
project,  having  the  objective  of  geological 
sampling  through  a  hole  in  the  ocean  floor 
3  miles  deep,  is  termed  research  In  the  earth 
sciences  rather  than  in  oceanography.  Re- 
gardless of  definition,  the  growth  is  not  at 
great  as  many  people,  including  nonocean- 
ographlc  scientists  believe. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  inadvertantly  oversold 
by  its  enthusiasts.  Federal  budgets  for  the 
conduct  of  far  less  publicized  astronomical 
research  are  larger  than  for  basic  ocean- 
ography. 

This  leads  to  the  thorny  question  of  how 
fast  should  the  program  expand.  Some  have 
advocated  sharp,  immediate  growth  on  the 
basis  of  unmet  needs  for  sophisticated  engi- 
neering tools  for  research.  The  ability  to 
meet  requirements  is  not,  however,  a  reason 
to  set  requirements. 

To  establish  criteria  for  future  growth,  It 
is  illuminating  to  separate  scientific  explora- 
tion from  other  applied  goals.  Otherwise,  a 
serious  problem  arises  from  considering  the 
entire  national  oceanographic  program  as 
science.  First,  it  would  seem  larger  than  it 
really  Is.  Of  the  $135  million  fiscal  year 
1965  obligations,  only  half  were  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  but  only  one  quarter  for 
basic  science.  When  trying  to  establish  a 
balance  between  scientific  fields,  this  book- 
keeping has  been  a  source  of  serious  mis- 
understanding, especially  by  other  scientists. 

Strengthening  basic  science  is  well  under- 
stood as  a  major  goal  of  this  program.  Past 
experience  with  nuclear  weapons  and  space 
systems  has  amply  demonstrated  that  our 
national  welfare  critically  depends  upon  the 
quality,  scope  and  vigor  of  our  scientific  base. 
Future  applications  of  this  knowledge  may 
be  only  dimly  foreseen,  but  It  has  become 
a  de  facto  national  policy  to  Invest  in  both 
scientific  results  and  research  resources  to 
meet  the  unforeseen.  This  long-term  invest- 
ment is  a  form  of  risk  capital  of  the  Nation. 

At  what  rate  should  the  Nation  invest  In 
scientific  exploration?  There  has  been  wide- 
spread agreement  both  by  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  by  policymakers  that  the  rate  01 
expenditures  should  be  based  on  the  avail- 
ability   of   skilled   scientific   manpower.   " 
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was  because  this  base  was  too  small  that  the 
executive  branch  initially  accelerated  its 
support.  The  manpower  base  has  now 
doubled,  and  the  Nation  for  the  first  time 
now  has  a  growing  fleet  of  modern,  efficient 
ships  tailor-made  for  oceanographic  research 
rather  than  converted  from  hulls  Intended 
for  other  purposes.  Because  of  the  inevi- 
table lag  between  appropriations  and  accom- 
plishments, fruits  of  this  investment  will  not 
be  realized  for  several  more  years. 

If,  in  fact,  this  base  has  matvired  to  match 
that  of  other  fields  of  science  not  so  poorly 
endowed,  then  Federal  support  of  the  basic 
research  component  of  scientific  exploration 
could  match  the  15  percent  or  so  growth  per 
year  that  characterizes  Federal  support  of 
science  as  a  whole.  Additional  operating 
costs  as  new  ships  join  the  fleet  also  need 
accommodation . 

Annual  support  for  applied  research  and 
development  in  the  oceans  may  grow  at  a 
somewhat  different  rate,  either  more  or  less, 
than  that  for  basic  science.  This  rate  de- 
pends upon  the  assessment  by  policy  makers 
as  to  the  potential  of  such  projects  to  con- 
tribute to  explicit  goals  in  the  public  inter- 
est, considering  and  in  competition  with  all 
other  demands  for  public  funds.  More  than 
half  of  this  directed  research  la  currently  de- 
voted to  national  defense,  and  the  rate  at 
which  it  expands  must  be  weighed  in  terms 
of  the  Navy's  role  in  our  defense  structure 
and  the  need  for  information  to  assure 
achievement  of  our  defense  objectives.  De- 
velopment of  new  capabilities  for  search, 
rescue,  and  salvage  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
Thresher  disaster.  Is  one  major  new  activity 
In  this  area.  Navy  spokesmen  now  also  refer 
more  often  to  the  need  for  research  so  as  to 
operate  at  greater  depths. 

The  case  for  the  nonmilitary  sector,  how- 
ever, deserves  special  analysis.  In  its  long- 
range  plan,  the  Federal  Council  indicated 
that  whereas  the  Navy  sponsored  48  percent 
of  the  Federal  program  in  fiscal  year  1964,  its 
share  even  with  continued  growth  would  be 
only  32  percent  in  1972.  In  other  words, 
along  with  growth  in  basic  science,  the 
Council  advanced  arguments  for  strength- 
ening support  to  meet  nonmilitary  goals : 

1.  The  development  and  intelligent  con- 
servation of  biological  and  mineral  resources. 

2.  Protection  of  the  ocean  environment 
against  accidental  pollution. 

3.  Accelerated  collection  of  oceanic  data 
related  to  meteorology. 

4.  Technical  assistance  to  newly  develop- 
ing nations,  especially  those  suffering  pro- 
tein deficiency. 

5.  Development  of  Internataonal  law  re- 
lated to  rights  of  ownership,,  transit,  fish- 
ing and  conservation.  ] 

6.  Protection  of  property  ftnd  safety  of 
life  on  or  in  proximity  to  the  sea. 

7.  Protection  and  enrichment  of  seashore 
recreational  resources. 

8.  Assistance  to  industrial  components 
such  as  the  fishing  and  shipping,  offshore  oil 
and  sea  mining  Industries. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment in  applied  research  and  development 
In  these  areas  depends  primarily  upon  an- 
ticipated economic  or  social  benefits.  The 
net  momentum  of  the  overall  program  thus 
depends  on  the  other  hand  upon  the  forces 
of  science-generated  knowledge  awaiting  ap- 
plication, and  on  the  other,  upon  the  suction 
of  the  potential  users  of  knowledge.  The 
Initiative  for  assessment  of  economic  benefits 
has  historically  resided  in  the  private  sector. 
It  Is  reasonably  clear  from  the  lack  of  more 
Intense  activity  on  its  own,  or  requests  to 
the  executive  and  the  Congress  for  Federal 
support,  that  private  Industry  has  not  felt 
compelled  to  urge  sharp  acceleration  In  ap- 
plied research. 

Unless  private  Interests  In  oceanic  re- 
sources generate  more  strenuous  require- 
ments, it  is  difficult  to  foresee  more  rapid 
advance  of  applied  oceanic  activities  other 
toan  in  areas  of  military  security — except  for 
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one  major  consideration:  a  decision  by  this 
Nation  to  embark  on  a  publicly  sponsored 
program  of  geographical  exploration. 

geographical  exploration  and  maritime 
development 

What  is  meant  by  geographical  exploration 
and  does  it  differ  conceptually  from  present 
scientific  exploration?  First,  geographical 
exploration  is  more  concerned  with  answer- 
ing the  questions  of  "what,"  "where"  and 
"when."  Scientific  exploration  is  more  con- 
cerned with  answering  the  questions  "why" 
and  "how."  Second,  geographical  explora- 
tion may  be  approached  more  from  a  stra- 
tegic point  of  view,  whereas  science,  by  and 
large,  is  approached  from  a  tactical,  prob- 
lem-oriented point  of  view.  In  so  distin- 
guishing by  no  means  should  one  imply  that 
there  is  a  hierarchal  relationship  between 
these  two  endeavors.  Moreover,  the  two  ap- 
proaches should  closely  interact.  Geo- 
graphic exploration  should  be  guided  by 
cues  signaled  by  scientific  knowledge.  And 
we  would  expect  to  use  many  of  the  same 
Instrimients  for  geographical  exploration  as 
are  employed  for  scientific.  But  maritime 
exploration  and  its  implied  evolution  to  mar- 
itime development  is  much  more  akin  to 
practices  employed  by  petroleum  companies 
in  their  search  for  offshore  oil  and  gas  re- 
serve, rather  than  by  the  marine  geologists 
in  seeking  a  site  for  Mohole  or  for  cores  that 
may  reveal  the  history  of  the  earth. 

The  great  epics  of  continental  exploration 
are  largely  behind  us.  History  records  the 
adventures  of  Lief  Erickson,  who  in  A.D.  1000 
sailed  to  the  Western  Hemisphere;  of 
Marco  Polo  In  travels  to  China;  of  Christo- 
pher Coltunbus;  of  Magallen  in  1520  circum- 
navigating the  globe;  of  Champlain  and 
Hudson  who  explored  North  America  around 
1603-7;  of  Cook,  rounding  Cape  Horn  to  dis- 
cover the  South  Seas  and  Hawaii;  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  who  in  1804  explored  the  Louisi- 
ana territory  purchased  under  President  Jef- 
ferson at  4  cents  per  acre.  In  this  cen- 
tury, we  have  seen  Perry  at  the  North  Pole 
in  1909  and  Amundson  at  the  South  Pole 
In  1911.  The  corresponding  quest  in  the 
sea  is  in  its  infancy. 

While  motivation  for  these  expeditions 
differed,  and  consequent  exploitation  of  dis- 
covery differed,  they  were  nevertheless  ori- 
ented more  toward  the  goal  of  geographical 
exploration  than  toward  sicence. 

Improving  our  ability  to  describe  the 
oceans  and  its  contents  was  one  of  the  ma- 
jor elements  of  1959  proposals  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  when  they  urged 
sharply  accelerated  programs  of  oceanwide 
survey.  These  proposals  visualized  a  sys- 
tematic crisscrossing  of  all  of  the  world's 
oceans  on  a  10-  or  20-mile  grldwork,  with 
instrumented  ships  that  would  permit  the 
compilation  of  ocean  atlases. 

This  original  concept  engendered  much 
debate  within  the  scientific  community. 
Many  oceanographers  felt  that  the  whole- 
sale If  not  random  collection  of  data  would 
be  wasteful;  with  limited  funds,  efforts 
should  be  far  more  concentrated  on  specific 
problems.  Recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  the  Federal  response 
to  the  NAS  survey  proposals  is  beginning 
to  evolve,  but  that  detailed  plans  for  long- 
range  guidance  are  yet  to  be  formulated. 
In  some  measure,  the  absence  of  explicit 
plans  suggests  the  absence  of  determination 
as  to  whether  there  should  even  be  such  a 
survey  program. 

Perhaps  some  of  this  controversy  and  con- 
fusion arises  because  surveys  have  been 
Justified  and  planned  primarily  in  relation 
to  science.  To  be  svire,  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  tropical  Atlantic  expeditions  blend  dual 
objectives.  But  these  are  of  limited  scope 
and  duration.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  proposals 
that  surveys  be  conducted  in  a  broader 
framework  of  geographical  exploration, 
planned  in  terms  of  subflelds  in  geography, 


such  as  physical  geography,  blogeograf^y. 
and  economic  geography,  rather  than  sub- 
fields  of  science;  I.e.,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology.  It  Is  possible  to  consider  an  atttick 
on  oiiT  geographical  ignorance  of  the  ocean 
in  terms  of  the  classical  disciplines,  as  sub- 
jects of  science.  But  it  is  also  possible  to 
plan  such  surveys  In  term  of  objects  of 
science;  that  Is,  to  locate  and  develop  fish 
and  mineral  resources,  protect  and  improve 
seashore  resources,  improve  surface  and  pos- 
sibly submarine  transport,  and  to  construct 
a  more  rational  base  for  establishment  of 
International  law  of  the  sea. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  invest- 
ment necessary  to  map  all  the  oceans  in  de- 
tail, even  within  one  lifetime,  priorities  will 
surely  be  needed.  To  establish  priorities  for 
surveys  as  between  different  fields  of  science 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  Approached  as  a 
problem  in  geography,  choices  can  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  anticipated  economic  and 
social  returns.  With  even  elementary  cost 
benefit  analysis,  regions  of  the  world  war- 
ranting initial  exploration  could  be  iden- 
tified— as  for  example  the  continental 
shelves,  an  area  becoming  all  the  more 
significant  as  recent  International  conven- 
tions regarding  development  of  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf,  and  practice  in  deeper  water  ex- 
tends sovereignty  of  nations  and  their  en- 
gineering operations  beyond  the  water's  edge. 
The  recent  frenzy  of  gas  and  oil  exploration 
in  the  North  Sea  Is  a  current  example. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  was  not 
conducted  by  a  comprehensive  traverse. 
Rather,  they  followed  the  obvious  water 
courses  and  mountain  ridges.  Detail  was 
filled  in  later  by  geodetic  siuveys.  Settle- 
ment occurred  with  a  variety  of  Incentives, 
including  the  device  of  land  grants.  In  the 
case  of  ocean  exploration,  these  water  courses 
may  be  topographic,  but  they  also  may  be 
political  or  economic  or  scientific.  For  as 
geography  rather  than  science,  a  determined 
attack  on  oceanic  ignorance  assumes  that 
in  the  systematic  collection  of  physical  facts, 
there  is  continuously  introduced  in  the  plan- 
ning process  an  interpretation  of  these  phys- 
ical facts  In  relation  to  the  public  Interest. 
Such  attention  anticipates  then  a  cultural 
element  of  the  underwater  landscape  in 
terms  of  temporary  if  not  permanent  occu- 
pation of  the  sea  and  the  seabed. 

Contemporary  technology.  Imaginatively 
employed,  and  enriched  by  engineering  re- 
search, can  convert  this  vision  of  many  to 
reality.  Indeed  the  development  of  such  a 
cai>ability  is  Itself  a  potent  instrvmient  in 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  one  phase  of 
foreign  policy. 

The  law  of  the  sea  has  been  conscientiously 
accepted  as  a  code  of  international  behavior. 
But  changes  in  rights  of  sovereignty,  transit 
and  conservation  must  be  contemplated  and 
increasingly  based  on  scientific  technical 
oonslderations.  When,  for  example,  mul- 
tiple uses  of  the  seashore  confilct  as  be- 
tween recreation,  sport  fishing,  commercial 
fishing,  oil  exploration,  and  waste  disposal, 
wise  decisions  by  Federal,  State,  and  inter- 
national bodies  must  extend  beyond  the 
status  quo  and  be  based  on  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  environment  and  of  the  conse- 
quences of  man's  influence  on  it.  Whether 
it  be  for  fishing  or  mineral  rights  or  the 
occupation  of  strategically  located  sea 
moimts  for  defense,  observations  based  on 
systematic  exploration  and  especially  the 
cajMibillty  for  exploration  will  set  the  stage 
and  provide  the  base  of  negotiation  for  fu- 
ture international  agreements. 

industrial  partnership 
When  the  economic  Incentives  for  explora- 
tion are  ripe,  American  entrepreneurshlp  has 
shown  no  lack  of  Initiative.  But  when  eco- 
nomic benefits -are  marginal  or  long  deferred, 
and  important  goals  In  the  national  Interest 
remain,  only  the  Federal  Government  can 
assume    leadership.      Nevertheless,    In    this 
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country  resources  development  following  ex- 
ploration will  be  more  likely  private  than 
public.  In  the  case  of  maritime  exploration, 
it  may  well  be  necessary  to  consider  new 
tjrpes  of  institutional  arrangements  between 
Government  and  industry  that  will  foster  a 
partnership  In  risk  taking  that  neither  alone 
could  Justify.  The  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  represents  one  mode  of  development 
in  a  very  special  set  of  circumstances.  Other 
modes  can  be  visualized,  linking  Government 
with  existing  nonprofit  institutions  and 
with  resource  as  well  as  research  and  develop- 
ment Industrial  components.  This  Industrial 
participation  must  be  expected  to  be  more 
than  simply  providing  engineering  services 
and  equipment  for  scientific  exploration.  It 
is  the  exploitation  of  these  ocean  resources 
that  will  integrate  all  the  best  contributions 
this  Nation  can  offer. 

POLICY    ISSUES 

This  leads  to  the  last  point:  the  question 
of  "whether."  Whether  this  Nation  under- 
takes a  program  of  maritime  exploration  and 
development  in  addition  to  scientific  explora- 
tion and  applied  research  is  not  a  question 
only  of  science  policy;  it  is  a  question  of 
public  policy.  The  executive  and  legislative 
branches  have  complementary  responsibili- 
ties in  this  regard.  Ultimately,  public  policy 
develops  out  of  a  consensus  of  the  American 
people:  the  Congress  becomes  the  mirror  of 
that  consensus. 

To  answer  the  question  of  whether,  policy- 
makers must  consider  alternative,  competing 
demands  for  Federal  funds.  For  there  are 
inevitably  more  attractive  things  to  do  in 
science  and  technology  than  there  are  funds 
for  their  pursuit.  The  Nation  is  Increasingly 
recognizing  problems  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad  deserving  of  its  interest  and  its  sup- 
port. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Na- 
tion, through  a  consensus  expressed  in  the 
Congress,  has  boldly  and  courageously  recog- 
nized that  understanding  the  world  around 
ua  is  intrinsically  a  part  of  survival,  much 
less  scientific  curiosity.  We  are  embarking 
on  major  programs  in  space  exploration  mo- 
tivated by  security  considerations,  but  this  Is 
also  a  reflection  of  man's  challenge  by  the 
luiknown. 

With  the  bathyscaphe  Trieste  having  nego- 
tiated 35,800-foot  dives  Into  the  deepest 
trench,  the  research  submarines  Alvin  and 
Aluminaut  soon  to  operate,  with  successful 
Flip-manned  spar  buoys,  monthlong  habita- 
tion in  submerged  stations,  the  engineering 
feasibility  of  exploration  under  the  sea  as 
well  as  over  it  is  now  clear.  But  before  we 
design  nuts  and  bolts,  the  Instruments,  tele- 
metering devices  and  computers,  talents  and 
experience  of  engineers,  scientists,  econo- 
mists and  others  must  be  sought  to  establish 
as  well  as  respond  to  requirements.  In  the 
context  of  the  civil  engineering  profession 
there  is  obvious  relevance  of  mapping,  con- 
struction, sanitary  engineering,  waterways 
and  harbors,  soil  mechanics,  engineering  me- 
chanics. Almost  every  one  of  the  14  ASCE 
technical  divisions  is  potentially  involved. 
When  seeking  answers  to  questions  of  wheth- 
er this  Nation  should  embark  on  a  program 
of  exploration — geographic  and  scientific — 
on  how  fast  and  with  how  much  money, 
engineering  knowledge,  and  advice  will  be 
necessary. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  unrealized  potential  of  the  sea  to 
contribute  to  our  national  Interest  has  be- 
come widely  understood:  In  terms  of  sea- 
based  deterrents  for  national  security;  fish 
protein  for  undernourished  peoples;  min- 
erals and  fossil  fuels  to  supplement  conti- 
nental reserves;  expanded  seashore  recrea- 
tional resources;  the  use  of  oceanic  data  to 
Improve  weather  forecasting;  and  the  use 
of  the  ocean  as  a  laboratory  for  scientific 
research  concerning  the  world  around  us. 

Federal  leadership  has  accelerated  this 
comprehension  of  the  ocean.    n.S.  superior- 


ity in  both  size  and  quality  of  oceanographic 
effort  has  been  sustained.  New  attention 
has  been  accorded  the  recent  leveling  off  of 
Federal  funding  for  oceanographic  research, 
the  failure  of  certain  program  components 
to  grow  beyond  a  "subcritlcal  size,"  inade- 
quate collaboration  between  industry,  sci- 
ence and  Government.  Also  recognizing  the 
unfilled  nutritional  needs  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation that  could  be  partially  met  by  more 
effective  fishing,  and  the  growing  utilization 
of  seaside  resources,  there  has  been  increas- 
ing interest  on  the  part  of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches  to  examine 
the  potential  of  the  oceans. 

With  the  scientific  base  now  strengthened, 
and  with  the  engineering  capability  now  ad- 
vanced in  the  form  of  instruments  and  de- 
vices for  observation  and  operation  in  the 
sea,  it  is  probable  that  a  new  policy  look 
will  be  taken  as  to  goals,  as  to  resources 
and  as  to  organization. 

In  short,  there  is  a  new  way  of  thinking 
about  such  goals  in  terms  of  three  elements — 
scientific  exploration,  geographic  exploration, 
and  maritime  development.  A  Federal  pro- 
gram pursued  as  exploration  could  engender 
high  Intellectual  excitement,  contribute  data 
that  might  well  provide  opportunities  for 
this  Nation  to  exploit  resources  near  its 
shores,  and  eventually  submarine  resources 
at  great  depth.  Such  a  program  could  stim- 
ulate other  nations  to  develop  their  Conti- 
nental Shelf  resources,  and  open  fresh  op- 
portunities for  U.S.   Investment  abroad. 

In  considering  where  the  Nation  goes  from 
here,  the  engineer,  industrialist,  scientist, 
economist,  and  the  poliC3rmaker  will  have 
much  reason  to  explore  this  problem  to- 
gether. Here  Is  the  role  of  ocean  engineer- 
ing in  its  noblest  sense — blending  together 
science  and  economics,  commerce  and  Gov- 
ernment— to  implement  whatever  future  de- 
cisions may  be  made  for  the  oceans  to  serve 
mankind. 


GOVERNMENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY 
TOWARD  COLD  WAR  VETERANS; 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDS  MONEY  TO 
EDUCATE  CUBAN  REFUGEES  AND 
POVERTY  PROGRAM  DROPOUTS. 
BUT  NOT  OUR  VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
of  the  many  Americans  who  fail  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  shake  in  life,  whether  be- 
cause of  economic,  social,  or  physical  rea- 
sons, the  cold  war  veteran  is  the  only 
person  who  is  penalized  by  his  own  Gov- 
ernment. Our  cold  war  veteran  is  used 
by  the  Government  for  from  2  to  4  years 
to  defend  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  that  Government  exists,  and  then 
is  thrust  back  into  society,  with  a  total 
lack  of  concern  on  the  Government's 
part. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Government 
takes  great  care  to  see  that  some  people 
who  do  not  have  a  fair  shake  in  life  are 
given  aid  and  assistance.  During  this 
fiscal  year,  we  shall  spend  more  than  $42 
million  to  aid  the  Cuban  refugees,  and 
the  budget  calls  for  $33  million  next  year. 
I  may  add  that  these  programs  Include 
educational  grants — a  privilege  which  is 
denied  to  the  cold  war  veteran. 

Under  the  poverty  program,  we  shall 
spend  $700  million  this  year,  with  $1.3 
billion  scheduled  in  the  budget  for  next 
year.  Much  of  this  money  is  also  put 
into  training  and  educational  assist- 
ance— again,  a  privilege  which  is  denied 
to  our  cold  war  veteran. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  most  proud  of  our 
Government's  effort  to  help  those  who 
are  denied  a  fair  shake  in  life;  I  consider 
it  essential  to  provide  opportunity  for 
everyone.  But — and  I  cannot  emphasize 
this  strongly  enough— I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  view  in  the  right 
perspective  our  investments  in  this  area. 

The  highest  estimate  of  cost  for  the 
first  year  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  has  been 
$289  million;  and  that  estimate  was  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  Govern- 
ment  agency  which  has  expended  tre- 
mendous effort  to  defeat  this  bill.  Yet, 
even  at  that  cost,  it  would  be  a  worth- 
while investment  which  would  be  repaid 
many  times  over  by  educated  veterans. 

How  this  Government  can  continue  to 
use  our  young  soldiers  at  the  most  forma- 
tive period  in  their  lives,  and  then  turn 
its  back  on  their  educational  needs,  while 
spending  much  more  money,  proportion- 
ately, for  other  groups,  escapes  my  un- 
derstanding. 

The  cold  war  veteran  has  assumed  his 
responsibility;  and  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  the  Goverrunent  reappraise 
its  views  and  assume  its  responsibility. 

To  illustrate  the  hope  which  these 
young  men  are  placing  in  their  Gov- 
ernment, I  request  that  a  letter  received 
from  Laurence  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  presently 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

662d  Radar  Squadron  (SAGE) 
(ADC),  U.S.  Air  Force,  Oakdale 
Army  Installation, 

Oakdale,  Pa..  March  1,  1965. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  YAKeoRoucH. 

Dear  Sir:  I  "am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
write  lending  my  support  and  comments  for 
your  Senate  bill  9,  extension  of  GI  bill  edu- 
cational benefits. 

I  am  now  In  a  position  where,  upon  com- 
pleting my  active  duty,  in  the  near  future, 
I  look  forward  to  enrollment  In  a  college  or 
university.  Although  I  believe  I  am  qualified 
to  complete  college  studies,  attendance  at 
this  time  would  be  Impossible.  I,  like  many 
others  in  the  military  who  believe  we  can 
offer  our  services  toward  building  a  greater 
posterity,  will  be  denied  a  higher  education 
because  of  the  lack  of  needed  funds. 

Today's  common  misconception  Is  that 
everyone's  parents  can  afford  to  send  theli 
sons  to  college.  Those  high  school  graduates 
of  17  to  18  years  greedily  look  forward  to 
attending  college  while  their  parents  may  at 
times  struggle  to  obtain  adequate  financial 
aid.  Today's  society  does  not  realize  our 
parents  are  under  no  social  or  moral  obliga- 
tion to  send  us  to  college.  Their  only  obli- 
gation is  to  raise  us  to  manhood.  When  we 
attain  the  age  of  21  years  we  are  then  in  our 
own  care  and  must  assume  adult  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  only  young  adults  in  America  today 
who  realize  their  responsibilities  are  those 
who  volunteered  their  services  to  their  coun- 
try during  these  cold  war  times. 

Upon  being  discharged  after  4  years  active 
service,  we  find  ourselves  over  21  years  of  age 
and  must  take  on  the  financial  bxirden  of 
college  If  we  wish  to  attend.  We  know  what 
is  expected  of  our  abilities  and  talents.  Be- 
cause we  have  worked  In  the  field  under  con- 
ditions others  do  not  understand,  we  more 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. Your  bill,  S.  9,  can  help  those  who 
unselfishly  served  their  country  to  attend 
college. 
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It  Is  the  most  Important  way  a  grateful 
country  can  say  "thanks"  for  a  ]ob  well  done. 
Thank  you.  1 1 

Respectfully  yours,  1 1 

Laurence  A.   Smfth,   Jr., 
Airman,  First  Class,  USAF, 
Radar  Maintenance  Drew  Chief. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MRS.  5MILY  H. 
WOMACH 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
the  halls  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Grovemment  of  the  status  of  women  in 
professional  positions. 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  commend  to 
the  Senate  an  article,  in  yesterday  morn- 
ing's Baltimore  Sun,  which  announced 
the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Wo- 
mach,  of  Laurel,  Del.,  as  chairman  of  the 
Delmarva  poultry  industry's  fund  drive 
for  1965.  Mrs.  Womach  is  the  first  wom- 
an so  named.  Her  background,  as  out- 
lined is  the  article,  has  made  her  well 
qualified  to  hold  the  position. 

I  salute  the  Delaware-Maryland-Vir- 
ginia poultry  industry  for  its  farsighted 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  Wednesday,  March  17, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


IFrom  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  Mar.   17, 

1965] 
Delmarva's  Poulthymen  Elect  First  Woman 
TO  Post        , 

The  Delmarva  area's  best  known  woman 
banker,  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Womaeh,  of  Laurel, 
Del.,  has  been  named  chalrmaJi  of  the  Del- 
marva poultry  Industry's  fund  drive  for 
1965.  She  is  the  first  woman  ever  named  to 
the  post. 

Her  appointment  was  announced  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Murray,  of  Frankfordl,  Del.,  presi- 
dent of  the  association  which  represents  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula's  $180  million  a  year 
poultry  Industry. 

Mrs.  Womach,  who  is  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Sussex  Trust  Co., 
at  Laurel,  Is  a  member  of  the  Delaware  State 
Bank  Advisory  Board,  the  first  woman  to  be 
appointed  to  this  board  by  a  Governor  of 
Delaware. 

banking  activity 

She  is  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Bank  Women,  a  member  and 
former  chairman  of  the  public  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  Delaware  Bankets  Association, 
a  past  president  of  the  Sussex  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  and  Is  active 
In  the  work  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. 

Mrs.  Womach  has  long  been  active  in 
poultry  industry  activities  and  Is  one  of  two 
women  ever  named  to  serve  ort  the  Industry 
association's  board. 

She  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet.  "Bank 
Financing  of  the  Broiler  Industry  in  Sussex 
County — A  Survey  in  Depth,"  which  has  been 
widely  quoted  in  many  of  the  nation's  fi- 
nancial journals.  ' 

Last     year     Sussex     County     (Delaware) 
growers  produced  a  record  108  ttilllion  chick- 
ens to  hold  on  to  Its  claim  a$  the  Nation's 
leading  poultry  county. 

The  Delmarva  Peninsula  as  a  whole 
produces  almost  1  billion  pounds  of  poultry 
meat  a  year  or  about  1  of  every  8.5  young, 
meat-type  chickens  grown  In  the  United 
States.  The  association  has  5,280  members, 
deluding  growers,  processors,  feedmen,  and 
other  Industry  suppliers. 


"MAKE   PUBLIC   INFORMATION 
PUBLIC" 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  history 
has  shown  that  the  successful  function- 
ing of  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment requires  the  fullest  F>ossible  par- 
ticipation by  informed  citizens.  Free 
governments  have  been  subverted  by 
force,  it  is  true;  but  they  also  have  col- 
lapsed simply  because  they  were  not 
enthusiastically  supE>orted  by  an,  in- 
formed electorate. 

The  only  way  we  can  have  an  inter- 
ested and  informed  citizenry  in  this 
country  is  to  invite  the  public  to  share  in 
the  information,  the  deliberations,  and 
the  decisions  of  government,  every  step 
of  the  way. 

We  must  have  in  our  system  of  gov- 
errmient  the  greatest  FKjssible  freedom  of 
information,  limited  only  by  the  rare 
restrictions  needed  in  order  to  protect 
national  security  and  the  legal  rights  of 
individuals. 

For  the  most  part,  this  is  an  old,  es- 
tablished American  tradition.  However, 
there  constantly  arise  situations  in  which 
some  misguided  ofiBcial — perhaps  in  all 
sincerity — decides  that  the  public  should 
not  know  what  is  going  on  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  need  legislation  to  control 
such  situations. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  we  enacted 
a  law,  in  1959,  which  opens  the  doors  to 
all  public  meetings  and  opens  access  to 
all  governmental  records,  except  in  a  few 
carefully  specified  instances,  such  as  jury 
deliberations,  real  estate  negotiations, 
and  personnel  matters  in  which  public 
disclosure  would  injure  the  State's  in- 
terest or  would  deprive  a  citizen  of  his 
rights.  All  State  agencies  and  State  rec- 
ords in  Wisconsin  are  public,  under  this 
law,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that 
there  is  some  legal  basis  for  secrecy. 

This  concept  is  now  included  in  what 
is  known  as  the  proposed  Federal  public 
records  law,  introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  that  bill. 

The  Green  Bay  Press -Gazette,  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  recently  published  an 
excellent  editorial  commenting  on  that 
bill;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  so  that  all 
Senators  and  Representatives  may  profit 
by  reading  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Green  Bav  (Wis.)   Press-Gazette, 

Feb. 24, 1965] 

Make  Public  Intormation  Public 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  Federal  public 
records  law.  The  proposed  law  would  re- 
quire every  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  "make  all  its  records  promptly 
available  to  any  person"  and  would  empower 
Federal  courts  to  order  production  of  agency 
records  improperly  withheld. 

The  measures  were  proposed  by  Senator 
Long  of  Missouri  and  Representative  Moss, 
of  California,  both  longtime  supporters  of 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  Its  Govern- 
ment Is  doing.  More  than  25  other  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  Introduced  com- 
panion bills  or  have  cosponsored  the  Long- 
Moss  legislation.  Including  Wisconsin's  Sen- 
ators Nelson  and  Proxmire  and  Milwaukee's 
Representative  Reuss.     A  similar  law  pro- 


posed by  Senator  Long  of  Missouri  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year  but  got 
bogged  down  in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee when  Chairman  Celleb,  of  New  York, 
Ignored  it. 

The  public  records  law  is  obviously  and 
properly  directed  at  the  apparent  belief  of 
Government  agencies  that  the  public  Just 
doesn't  have  a  right  to  know  what  they're 
doing.  The  dodge  often  is  used  that  infor- 
mation sought  by  the  public  is  classified, 
that  is,  secret,  and  would  Jeopardize  the 
proper  functioning  of  Government.  In  other 
words,  it  Is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
bureaucrats  to  determine  what  the  public 
should  or  should  not  know.  Presiunably, 
the  ordinary  citizen  can't  be  hurt  by  what 
he  doesn't  know.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
less  he's  told,  the  less  he  will  effectively  be 
able  to  gage  whether  the  agencies  are  doing 
a  good  Job. 

The  public  records  law  as  proposed  does 
make  some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
open  records.  Excluded  are  documents  deal- 
ing with  such  matters  as  defense  and  foreign 
policy,  personnel  matters,  and  Investigatory 
files  compiled  for  law  enforcement.  These 
exemptions  perhaps  can  be  Justified.  But 
the  principal  thrust  of  the  proposed  law  is 
to  prohibit  the  secrecy  in  which  many  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  operate.  Enforce- 
ment of  the  law  is  provided  through  the  Fed- 
eral courts  where  the  agency  would  have  to 
prove  its  right  to  withhold  specific  records 
from  the  public.  The  courts  would  have  the 
right  to  punish  agency  officials  for  contempt 
if  they  refuse  to  disclose  the  records.  The 
law  presumes  the  right  of  individuals  to  see 
the  records,  not  the  right,  as  under  present 
circumstances,  of  the  agency  to  refuse  to  dis- 
close them. 

Senator  Long  of  Missouri's  bill  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  at  extensive  public  hear- 
ings last  year.  It  had  strong  support  of 
representatives  of  the  legal  profession  and  of 
newspapers,  especially  the  latter  which  have 
the  primary  duty  of  gathering  and  transmit- 
ting information  about  Government  to  the 
public  which  otherwise  cannot  practically 
obtain  It.  In  connection  with  the  proposed 
Federal  legislation,  it  is  proper  again  to  note 
that  Wisconsin's  antlsecrecy  law,  while  not 
perfect,  has  been  of  considerable  value  In 
eliminating  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  secret 
sessions  during  which  public  officials  made 
decisions. 

The  Federal  public  records  law  by  Senator 
Long  of  Missouri  and  Representative  Moss 
should  be  adopted  so  that  the  activities  and 
decisions  of  the  Federal  agencies  will  be  open 
to  the  full  scrutiny  of  citizens  who,  in  their 
collective  wisdom,  then  would  be  better  able 
to  evaluate  whether  such  agencies  are  re- 
sponsive to  their  wishes  and  needs. 


JOSEPH  P.  ADAMS  AND  THE 
GROWTH  OF  LOCAL  SERVICE  AIR 
CARRIERS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  interesting  article  entitled  "Taking 
Off"  appears  in  the  March  issue  of  Avia- 
tion, under  the  byline  of  William  V.  Hen- 
zey. 

The  article  deals  with  the  amazing 
growth  of  the  local-service  air  carriers 
in  the  United  States.  Mention  is  made 
of  Joseph  P.  Adams,  retired  Marine 
Corps  general,  former  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  now  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Association  of  Local 
Transport  Airlines.  In  this  connection, 
I  am  glad  to  note  here  a  personal  belief 
that  General  Adams  is  one  of  the  most 
competent  and  best  informed  men  in  the 
aviation  industry.     His  service  to  the 
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local  carriers  has  been  of  a  particularly 
high  order. 

In  the  belief  that  Mr.  Henzey's  article 
will  be  of  wide  interest,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    American    Aviation    magazine, 

March  1965] 

Taking  Ofp 

(By  William  V.  Henzey) 

The  major  airlines  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  are  moving  ahead  so  fast  in  terms 
of  traffic,  service,  revenues,  and  profits  that 
some  phenomenal  accomplishments  by 
smaller  carriers  are  often  overlooked.  Not 
one  to  let  them  be  overlooked  for  long,  how- 
ever, is  Joseph  P.  Adams,  Washington,  DC, 
aviation  attorney  and  executive  director  of 
the  Association  of  Local  Transport  Airlines. 

Each  January,  ALTA  conducts  a  congres- 
sional appreciation  luncheon,  an  affair  ob- 
viously named  because  ALTA  appreciates 
Congress.  And  the  highlight  of  each  such 
occasion  is  a  rapid-fire  rundown  by  Adams 
of  achievements  by  individual  member  car- 
rieijs.  We  borrowed  the  notes  used  by  Adams 
for  this  year's  event  because  the  facts  in- 
volved tell  quite  a  story. 

For  example,  Alaska  Coastal-Ellis  Airlines, 
an  all-amphibious  operator  which  is  finally 
about  to  have  a  land  base  at  Sitka,  carried 
120,000  passengers  last  year  in  a  service  area 
of  only  40,000  people.  And  do  you  know  the 
U.S.  airline  with  the  highest  load  factor  for 
4  straight  years?  It  is  Aloha  Airlines 
which  last  year  posted  a  1964  record  of  63.8 
percent. 

Then  there  is  Allegheny  Airlines,  whose 
1964  results  indicate  why  some  local  service 
airlines  are  now  considered  in  the  regional 
trunk  category.  It  carried  1.25  million  pas- 
sengers, led  the  local  industry  in  freight  and 
charter  revenues,  took  a  half-mlllion-dollar 
cut  in  subsidy,  but  returned  a  profit. 

Bonanza  Airlines,  first  with  an  all-Jet- 
powered  fleet  (P-27'8  with  DC-9'8  on  order) 
had  the  highest  load  factor  among  local  serv- 
ice airlines.  And  are  you  aware  that  little 
Caribbean- Atlantic  Airlines  (Caribalr)  last 
year  was  the  second  largest  U.S.  flag  carrier 
in  number  of  passengers  carried? 

Brother  Adams'  comment  on  Lake  Central 
was  self-explanatory:  "The  Nords  are  com- 
ing." And  his  reference  to  North  Central 
provides  a  dramatic  illustration  of  growth: 
"Its  1  millionth  passenger  was  carried  7  years 
after  it  began  service;  its  5  millionth,  5  years 
later;  and  its  10  millionth,  Syj  years  later." 

There  are  service  superlatives,  too.  Pied- 
mont, for  example,  provides  at  least  two 
round-trips  for  every  city  on  its  system  and 
has  a  system  average  of  eight  flights  per  sta- 
tion per  day.  No  new  routes  last  year,  but 
Piedmont  had  a  24-percent  increase  in  pas- 
senger miles.  And  how  about  conducting 
a  subsidy-free  operation  over  a  route  con- 
taining such  behemoths  of  traffic  generation 
as  Attu,  Shemya,  Amchitka,  Adak,  Atka, 
Umnak,  and  the  Pribilofs,  as  Reeve  Aleutian 
Airways  does  in  Alaska? 

There  were  many  more  such  facts,  includ- 
ing Southern's  first  cash  dividend  last  year; 
an  oversubscription  of  Trans-Texas'  first 
public  stock  offering;  a  30-percent  traffic  gain 
in  1964  by  West  Coast;  and  in-flight  movies 
on  Alaska  Airlines. 

Perhaps  next  year  Congress  might  consider 
an  ALTA  appreciation  luncheon.  These 
carriers  are  making  the  public  investment  in 
short-haul  transport  look  awfully  good. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  BASS.    Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  concern  over  the  activities  of 


the  extreme  rightist  groups,  particularly 
their  activities  during  the  past  election 
campaign.  One  of  these  groups,  the 
John  Birch  Society,  has  engaged  in  a 
hate  and  smear  campaign  which  attacks 
the  very  foundations  of  our  social  order. 
Recently,  an  instance  of  such  a  smear 
was  exposed  and  completely  discredited. 
The  Nashville  Tennessean  on  March  2, 
1965,  published  an  excellent  editorial 
concerning  the  Birch  Society,  the  dis- 
credited smear,  and  thie  fifth  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record;  and  I  commend  the  article  to 
the  attention  of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean, 
Mar.  2,  1965] 

Birch  Societt  Has  Bight  To  Take  Fifth 
Amendment 

In  Nashville  2  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Reed  Ben- 
son, Wsishington  coordinator  for  the  John 
Birch  Society,  listed  some  of  the  principle 
objectives  of  the  society. 

High  on  the  list  were  the  aims  to  "sup- 
port the  local  police"  and  to  Impeach  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  because,  in  the  society's 
view,  the  Supreme  Court  is  destroying  "the 
safeguards  of  our  Constitutional  Republic." 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Benson,  son  of  for- 
mer Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
welcomed  an  investigation  by  the  California 
State  Senate  of  chEirges  that  the  society  is 
a  secret,  subversive  organization. 

"We  pleaded  for  the  Investigation,"  said 
Mr.  Benson.  "You  don't  find  Birchers  taking 
the  flfth  amendment." 

On  the  same  day  that  he  was  in  Nashville, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Grand  Jury  re- 
turned criminal  indictments  against  four 
men  in  a  case  Involving  a  plot  by  several 
right-wing  groups  to  wreck  the  career  ol 
Republican  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

During  the  grand  Jury's  investigation, 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society  took  the 
flfth  £imendment  to  keep  from  telling  any- 
thing that  might  incriminate  them  about  one 
of  the  most  vicious  attempts  at  character  as- 
sassination in  the  Nation's  political  history. 

The  attacks  on  Senator  Kuchel  were  based 
on  an  siffldavit  by  a  former  Los  Angeles  city 
policeman  that  he  helped  arrest  Mr.  Kuchel 
and  another  man  on  a  morals  charge  in 
1950.  The  affidavit  also  said  the  case  had 
never  come  to  trial. 

The  Los  Angeles  Covmty  district  attorney 
said  that  Senator  Kuchel  was  not  one  of  the 
men  involved  in  the  1950  arrest  and  that 
the  allegations  in  the  affidavit  were  "false, 
reckless,  malicious,  and  vicious." 

The  John  Birch  Society  and  other  right- 
wing  groups  have  been  out  to  get  rid  of 
Senator  Kuchel  because  he  refused  to  sup- 
port Mr.  George  Murphy  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ator last  fall  unless  the  candidate  repudi- 
ated the  backing  of  the  society.  The  Birch- 
ers took  the  flfth  amendment  when  ques- 
tioned at>out  distribution  of  the  affidavit 
through  the  society's  bookstores. 

Among  those  indicted  were  the  former  po- 
liceman and  a  police  sergeant  with  long 
service  on  the  Los  Angeles  force.  The  ser- 
geant resigned  from  the  force  after  refusing 
to  testify  before  the  grand  Jury. 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  supix>rt  the  John 
Birch  Society  is  going  to  provide  for  local  po- 
lice departments,  the  support  will  be  costly 
In  the  loss  of  prestige  and  public  confidence 
In  the  integrity  of  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  John  Birch  Society  claims  to  be  a 
patriotic  anti-Communist  organization. 
When  the  society's  members  hide  behind  the 
flfth  amendment — which  they  have  the  right 
to  do — to  thwart  a  grand  Jury  investigation. 


the  organization  should  not  claim  that  the 
constitutional  guarantees  It  invokes  are  be- 
ing destroyed. 


JAMES    CASH    PENNEY— A    MICRO- 

COSM  OF  AMERICAN  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
American  businessmen  better  exemplify 
the  limitless  potential  that  is  inherent 
in  our  competitive  system  of  private  en- 
terprise than  the  man  who  opened  a 
small  dry  goods  store  in  Kemmerer, 
Wyo.,  just  2  years  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  who  today  is  the  driving 
force  behind  the  multibillion -dollar 
chainstore  empire  which  bears  the  name 
"J.  C.  Penney  Co." 

The  meteoric  career  of  the  Wyoming 
dry  goods  dealer  is  the  subject  of  a  news 
item  in  the  February  15  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
State  Tribune  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
for  I  think  a  tribute  to  my  valued  friend, 
J.  C.  Penney,  is  most  timely  in  the  con- 
text of  society's  changing  attitude  toward 
private  enterprise  and  individual  incen- 
tive. 

James  Cash  Penney  is  indeed  an 
extraordinary  man.  He  is  an  author,  hu- 
manitarian, and  one  of  the  great  entre- 
preneurs of  our  century.  Born  on  a  mar- 
ginal farm  in  what  was  then  the  Missouri 
frontier,  James  Cash  Penney  has 
achieved  a  success  so  fantastic  as  to 
make  him  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 

In  1902,  at  the  age  of  26  and  with  a  his- 
tory of  fending  for  himself  since  the  age 
of  8,  J.  C.  Penney  opened  his  first 
"Golden  Rule"  store.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
remarkable  man  should  have  chosen  the 
Equality  State  as  the  launching  site  for 
his  endeavor.  Mr.  Penney  selected  the 
mining  community  of  Kemmerer,  Wyo., 
as  the  location  for  his  first  venture  into 
the  merchandising  of  dry  goods.  Today, 
the  J.  C.  Permey  name  appears  on  some 
1,700  stores  In  48  of  our  50  States. 

In  the  64  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
he  opened  the  doors  of  his  little  store 
in  Kemmerer,  Mr.  Penney  has  managed 
to  parlay  his  initial  investment  of  $500 
into  a  massive  store  complex  with  gross 
sales  now  exceeding  $2  billion  annually. 
Yet,  despite  this  enormous  growth,  the 
company  continues  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
its  energetic  founder  who  declared  at 
the  outset  of  his  career : 

We  push  all  the  time.  Rust  never  gathers 
on  a  sword  that  is  in  use.  We  are  after  more 
business.  We  are  making  prices  that  will 
get  it. 

Volume  buying,  mass  merchandising, 
and  aggressive  sales  policies  have  com- 
bined to  bring  success  to  James  Cash 
Penney  and  the  corporation  which  bears 
his  name.  A  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
capitalistic  free  enterprise  system,  and 
an  unceasing  desire  to  improve  service 
and  facilities,  are  indications  of  an  even 
more  expansive  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  merchant  prince 
from  Kemmerer  is  the  holder  of  a  myriad 
of  honors  and  accolades,  including  hon- 
orary doctoral  degrees  from  my  beloved 
University  of  Wyoming  and  no  fewer 
than  14  other  universities.  The  acco- 
lades, honors,  and  successes  of  J^ 
Penney  serve  as  graphic  proof  of  the 
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potential  inherent  in  an  economic  sys- 
f^  which  awards  creativity  and  sum- 
mons self-reUance.  Mr.  Penney's  ca- 
reer was  launched  in  an  era  in  which 
it  was  fashionable  to  rely  on  one's  God- 
given  talents  and  to  work  at  the  busi- 
ness of  making  a  living  without  reliance 
upon  a  public  handout  or  Oovemment 
incentives. 

J.  c.  Penney  waged  his  own  war  on 
poverty,  a  war  which  has  benefited  the 
lives  of  the  thousands  of  associates  who 
have  shared  in  the  company's  profits  and 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
benefited  from  the  concepts  of  mass  mer- 
chandising techniques  he  has  helped 
perfect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)   State  Tribune, 

Feb.  15.  1965] 
Jambs  Cash  Penney  at  89  Takis  Look  Into 
PtrruHE 

"We  are  Just  beginning  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  our  growth  potentipj." 

That  was  the  observation  o(  89-year-old 
James  Cash  Penney,  founder  olf  the  world's 
largest  department  store  chain,  as  he  con- 
templated the  future  from  his  office  in  the 
new  J.  C.  Penney  Building  in  New  York  City. 

"There  is  no  limit  to  what  the  Penney  Co. 
can  do,"  he  said,  "and  this  new  building  and 
its  ultra-modern  merchandising  facilities  will 
make  possible  even  higher  standards  of  serv- 
ice to  the  coimtry." 

While  he  is  a  director,  Penney  no  longer 
Is  active  in  management  of  the  company. 
He  said,  "It  is  my  most  cc«np«Uing  Interest 
in  my  life,  aside  from  my  family."  He  is  In 
his  45th-floor  office  from  9  a^n.  to  4  p.m. 
every  working  day  he  is  in  New  York. 

Looking  through  his  office  window  at  the 
panorama  of  Manhattan,  he  reflected  on  the 
past,  emphasized  the  necessity  for  hard  work 
and  spoke  optimistically  of  the  future. 

"When  I  opened  my  first  small  drygoods 
store  in  Kemmerer,  Wyo.,  in  1902,  in  a  space 
only  double  the  size  of  this  office,  I  never 
dreamfed  that  one  day  we  wooild  have  our 
headquarters  in  a  45-story  building  in  New 
York. 

"At  one  time  I  thought  we  might  have  25 
stores.  Then  later  I  thought  that  50  stores 
would  be  all  we  would  be  able  to  handle. 
Now  there  are  nearly  1,700  Penney  stores  in 
48  States,  and  we  are  completing  the  best 
year  in  our  history,  with  total  sales  exceeding 
(2  billion." 

Surroimded  by  awards  he  haa  received  in 
a  long  and  dlstingxiished  career  in  retailing, 
Mr.  Penney  stressed  that  "I  am  not  living 
In  the  past."  The  tradition  that  in  1902 — of 
"always  first  quality"  merchandise  at  the 
lowest  possible  price — is  a  vital  force  with 
the  company  today  as  it  was  then. 

"I  have  no  intention  of  retiring,"  he  said. 
"Doctors  tell  me  I'm  good  for  100  years. 
When  I  get  up  In  the  morning,  it's  not  Just 
another  day  to  me.  I  always  think  In  terms 
of  new  opportunities  and  hope  to  be  equal 
to  whatever  comes  up." 

The  man  from  Kemmerer  has  come  a  long 
way. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished attorney  from  Rawlins, 
Wyo.,  Mr.  Harold  M.  Johnson,  has 
called  to  my  attention  an  article  from 
the  February  14  Denver,  Colo.,  Post.  The 
article  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  A.  Noren,  pastor 
of  Augustana  Lutheran  Church  of  Den- 
ver, Is  an  excellent  treatise  on  a  subject 


driven  home  with  painful  force  by  the 
recent  scandals  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. Dr.  Noren  writes  eloquently  and 
forcefully  of  cheating,  and  he  asks  the 
timely  question:  "Do  we  place  such  em- 
phasis upon  success  that  we  imply  that 
it  must  be  won  at  any  cost?" 

I  request,  Mr.  President,  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  by  Dr.  Noren  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Societt  and  the  Honor  Code 

(By  Paul  H.  A.  Noren,  DX).,  pastor,  Augustana 
Lutheran  Church,  Denver) 

These  thoughts  are  not  meant  to  be  a 
broadside  against  the  Air  Force  Academy  or 
its  administration.  Rather,  they  are  the 
expression  of  some  basic  problems  that  seem 
to  be  endemic  in  otu-  society.  This  article 
seeks  to  be  the  distillation  of  many  questions 
which  have  been  asked  by  many  people  in 
recent  days  in  the  scandal  of  a  stolen  key, 
the  sale  of  examination  papers,  the  cheating, 
the  breach  of  an  honor  code  which  states, 
"We  will  not  lie,  steal  or  cheat,  nor  tolerate 
among  us  anyone  who  does." 

Some  among  us  seek  to  escape  the  full 
implication  of  the  scandal  by  diversionary 
thinking  which  questions  the  ethical  impli- 
cations of  the  code  itself.  The  point  is  that 
wrong  is  involved  whether  such  a  code  exists 
or  not.  This  is  the  concern  of  the  thought- 
ful who  wonder  where  we  are  headed. 

The  matter  came  to  our  attention  dra- 
matically because  the  Air  Force  Academy 
happened  to  be  involved.  The  institution 
and  its  personnel  have  such  an  image  of 
excellence  that  our  national  honor  seems  to 
be  tarnished  more  than  if  the  incident  had 
taken  place  at  Podunk  Tech.  Further,  the 
issue  assumes  a  larger  meaning  because  these 
are  young  men  who  are  being  trained  for 
positions  of  strategic  leadership  in  the 
Nation. 

We  lose  the  point,  however,  if  we  fasten 
all  of  our  attention  on  one  institution  where 
such  fiagrsmt  evidence  of  cheating  has  been 
turned  up.  Evidence  in  a  stirvey  of  nearly 
100  colleges  points  the  finger  at  almost  half 
the  students  who  by  their  own  admission 
were  involved  in  cheating. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  force  them- 
selves upon  us  are  these:  "Is  cheating  on  the 
increase?"  "Has  society  placed  impossible 
demands  upon  our  youth?"  "Do  we  place 
such  emphasis  upon  success  that  we  imply 
that  it  must  be  won  at  any  cost?"  "Has  a 
permissive  psychology  (indulged  in  by 
adults)  become  the  pattern  for  youthful 
behavior?" 

The  oldest  sin  in  the  world  is  the  short- 
cut. The  first  honor  code  may  have  been 
involved  in  the  word  of  God  to  Adam  when 
He  said,  "You  may  freely  eat  of  every  tree 
of  the  garden;  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil  you  shall  not  eat,  for 
in  the  day  you  eat  of  it  you  shall  die."  The 
restraints  were  no  different  in  Adam's  case 
than  for  any  of  the  cadets.  Each  was  given 
a  free  will.  Each  might  determine  whether 
he  chose  to  live  within  this  area  of  honor  or 
not. 

Now  when  the  serpent  entered  into  the 
garden,  he  asked  Eve  the  question,  "Did  God 
say,  'You  shall  not  eat  of  any  tree  of  the 
garden?' "  And  when  the  woman  gave  a 
straight  answer,  the  serpent's  rejoinder  was, 
"You  will  not  die.  For  God  knows  that  when 
you  eat  of  it  yo\ir  eyes  will  be  opened,  and 
you  wUl  be  like  God,  knowing  good  and  evil." 

Adam  and  Eve  had  been  promised  God- 
likeness.  The  Creator  would  teach  His  chil- 
dren, and  in  daily  fellowship  with  Him  they 
should  lecu-n  to  think  His  thoughts  after 
Him.  And  now,  the  serpent  offers  a  short- 
cut to  knowledge,  "you  wUl  be  like  Ood, 
knowing." 


If  banishment  seems  too  costly  a  penalty 
for  guilty  Air  Academy  cadets,  we  cannot 
forget  the  Genesis  accoxint.  "therefore  the 
Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden." 

Pressures  of  all  kinds  impinge  upon  our 
youth,  perhaps  even  in  a  larger  measure 
upon  Air  Academy  cadets  with  the  fusion  of 
public  as  well  as  parental  gaze  upon  them. 
There  is  a  danger  in  a  status  institution 
such  as  this  to  have  the  desire  for  success 
outrun  moral  balance  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  honor  code  was  a  condition 
of  entrance  at  the  Academy.  It  wasn't 
foisted  upon  the  cadets  after  they  had 
entered. 

One  can  understand  the  anguish  of  the 
parent  who  cried:  "For  19  years  you  try  to 
bring  up  a  boy  to  help  others  and  not  to  be 
a  bearer  of  tales,  and  it  just  doesn't  work 
out."  The  concept  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
is  part  and  parcel  of  our  moral  heritage.  Just 
as  the  informer,  the  "squealer,"  is  abhorrent 
to  us.  Recall,  if  you  will,  the  loathing  re- 
served for  prisoners  of  war  who  informed  on 
their  fellow  Americans. 

Yet,  there  is  a  clear-cut  difference.  In  the 
present  instance  the  code  requires  that  dis- 
honesty not  be  tolerated.  With  this  there 
can  be  no  compromise. 

Rather  than  pointing  a  finger  at  these 
young  men  (which  well  could  be  a  scapegoat 
gesture) ,  we  might  do  better  to  look  within. 
The  timbers  of  our  civilization  are  weaken- 
ing before  the  dry  rot  of  sin — adult  sin,  not 
just  the  foibles  of  youth.  When  Governor 
Love's  Committee  on  Respect  for  the  Law  in- 
terviewed a  group  of  high  school  youths, 
they  complained  that  their  parents  were  "too 
busy,"  "too  lenient,"  "too  preoccupied  to  give 
guidance  at  home." 

What  may  we  expect  of  our  young  when 
their  parents  boast  of  "getting  by"  with  In- 
come tax  evasions;  when  a  father  stations 
his  child  in  the  back  seat  of  an  automobile 
with  field  glasses  to  keep  watch  for  the  pos- 
sible approach  of  a  patrol  car  as  the  vehicle 
races  over  highways  at  speeds  in  excess  of  90 
miles  an  hour? 

May  It  not  well  be  that  we  have  done  an 
exceUent  Job  of  divorcing  our  chUdren,  not 
only  from  a  good  parental  example,  but  also 
from  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  God.  Being 
spiritual  orphans  in  an  awesomely  competi- 
tive universe,  they  have  lost  any  sense  of 
"belonging."  The  Dutch  theologian  Albert 
van  den  Heuvel,  who  heads  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches'  Youth  Department,  says  that 
secularization  is  "the  process  of  ever-growing 
independence  from  any  transcendent  con- 
trol." 

In  Its  December  25,  1964,  edition,  Tim* 
magazine  states,  "In  a  sense,  God — the  per- 
sonal, omnicompetent  deity  of  Christen- 
dom— has  been  d3ring  for  centuries.  His 
lordship  over  the  world  has  been  threatened 
by  every  scientist  who  discovered  a  new  natu- 
ral law  of  organic  growth,  by  every  invention 
of  man  that  safegu£irded  him  against  'an 
act  of  God'  disaster,  by  every  new  medicine 
that  tamed  a  disease  and  solved  another  mys- 
tery of  life.  But  it  is  the  20th  century,  the 
age  of  technological  miracle,  that  has  seen 
the  triumph  of  the  enlightenment  and  the 
apparent  banishment  of  God  from  the  uni- 
verse— even,  thanks  to  Freud,  from  the  hu- 
man soul." 

So,  we  have  come  so  far  as  to  outlive 
the  necessity  of  God,  and  with  Him,  the 
moral  code.  Still,  those  sticky  old  Ten  Com- 
mandments pop  up  to  prick  the  conscience 
and  to  unsettle  our  equanimity.  I  remem- 
ber the  quatrain  that  runs: 

"You,  too,  may  caU  old  notions,  fudge 

And  bend  your  conscience  to  the  dealing. 
The   Ten   Commandments   will   not  budge 
And  stealing  will  continue  stealing." 

And  cheating,  cheating. 

One  of  the  sxiggeetions  being  made  is 
that  we  do  away  with  slUy  old  standards. 
We  do  have  such  difficulty  accommodating 
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them  to  the  tentative  nature  of  life  today. 
Honor  codes  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  you 
want  to  listen  not  Just  to  locker  room  con- 
versations but  polite  dinner  talk  as  well. 

Look  magazine  Is  an  article  entitled  "Mor- 
ality USA"  (Sept.  14,  1963)  closed  an  other- 
wise Informative  piece  with  the  following 
conclusion:  "We  are  groping,  painfully  and 
often  blindly,  for  new  standards  that  will 
enable  us  to  live  morally  and  decently.  The 
experts  feel  strongly  that  we  cannot  turn 
back  to  earlier,  more  rigid  behavior  patterns. 
Almost  all  the  thoughtful,  worried  people  I 
talked  with  believe  that,  unlike  people  In  so 
many  past  ages,  we  have  achieved  some  free- 
dom of  choice.  We  have  choices  to  make 
about  power,  money,  sex,  prejudice  and  our 
role  in  the  world.  We  must  find  a  new  moral 
code  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  the  society  we 
live  in." 

Just  like  that.  If  the  code  is  too  tough 
for  a  soft  generation,  adopt  a  new  and  easier 
one. 

What's  become  of  the  brave  generation, 
the  toughminded,  the  disciplined  who 
brought  America  to  Its  pinnacle  of  excel- 
lence? If  we  continue  to  love  softness,  to  In- 
dulge our  ease,  to  settle  for  answers  that 
take  no  struggle  of  mind  and  soul,  we  may 
as  well  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  soimd  of 
the  death  rattle  of  our  civilization. 

One  other  option  remains  to  us.  We  may 
call  forth  the  hero  In  our  soul  to  stay  this 
moral  debacle. 


THE  FREEDOM  ACADEMY  GAP 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  speak- 
ing on  the  Freedom  Academy  bill,  2 
weeks  ago,  I  emphasized  on  pages  4164- 
4165  of  the  Record,  the  need  for  greater 
sophistication  among  our  own  Govern- 
ment people  who  face  Communist  non- 
military  aggression  in  the  field.  These 
are  the  persons  upon  whom  our  defense 
is  structured. 

Then,  last  week,  I  discussed,  on  pages 
4882-4884  of  the  Record,  the  need  that 
this  country  provide  training  for  foreign 
nationals  who  want  to  preserve  their 
own  national  sovereignty  against  non- 
military  aggression  by  Communist  or 
other  expansive  totalitarian  powers.  A 
whole  new  discipline  of  subversive  tech- 
niques by  the  Communists  is  utilized, 
particularly  against  newly  independent 
countries;  and  formal  educational  in- 
stitutions to  disseminate  to  potential 
practitioners  knowledge  and  familiarity 
about  this  discipline  are  now  operating 
In  several  Commimist  countries,  training 
people  from  nearly  every  country  of  the 
world  in  the  techniques  of  subversion. 

The  United  States  does  very  little  to 
confront  this  challenge.  Foreign  na- 
tionals, upon  whom  rests  the  obligation 
to  maintain  their  own  national  Inde- 
pendence from  Communist  expansionism, 
have  no  place  to  go  to  acquire  knowledge 
about  nonmilitary,  subversive  techniques 
to  help  them  know  how  best  to  resist 
this  most  effective  method  of  aggression. 

Today,  I  shall  speak  briefly  about  a 
third  major  feature  of  the  proposed  Free- 
dom Academy.  This  is  the  training  of 
nongovernment  persons,  persons  from 
the  private  sector,  who  could  constitute 
a  very  potent  force  in  defense  against 
nonmilitary  aggression. 

Sponsors  of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill 
consider  the  non-Government  sector  of 
our  heterogeneous  democratic  society  a 
potentially  valuable  asset  in  contesting 
the  Communist  antagonist  who  must  by 


definition  be  restricted  to  such  homo- 
geneity In  emotional  and  Intellectual  re- 
sources as  to  constitute  his  potentially 
fatal  weakness. 

The  Senators  sponsoring  this  bill  re- 
flect this  breadth  of  American  diversity 
which  should  be  our  great  national 
'Strength.  Senators  Case,  Dodd.  Doug- 
las,      FONG,       HiCKENLOOPER,       LaUSCHE, 

Miller,  Prouty,  Proxmire,  Scott. 
Smathers,  and  Murphy,  besides  myself, 
represent  all  facets  of  political  attitude 
in  this  Nation,  ranging  from  conserva- 
tive to  liberal,  which  are  within  the  main 
current  of  American  political  thought. 
In  supporting  this  bill,  we  express  our 
common  view  that  this  strength  of 
American  heterogeneity  is  not  adequate- 
ly utilized  in  order  to  protect  our  na- 
tional interests  abroad. 

From  section  2(a)  (8)  (IV)  of  the  Free- 
dom Academy  bill,  I  read: 

The  private  sector  must  understand  how 
it  can  participate  in  the  global  struggle  In 
a  sustained  and  systematic  manner.  There 
exists  In  the  private  sector  a  huge  reservoir 
of  talent,  ingenuity,  and  strength  which  can 
be  developed  and  brought  to  bear  in  helping 
to  solve  many  of  our  global  problems.  We 
have  hardly  begun  to  explore  the  range  of 
possibilities. 

The  bill  makes  broad  provision  for 
better  utilizing  this  talent. 

A  remarkable  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Orbis,  the  world-affairs  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
now  adds  greater  substance  to  our  pro- 
posal. The  article  is  authored  by  Alex- 
ander T.  Jordan,  an  authority  on  politi- 
cal communication  and  psychological 
warfare,  who  also  Is  a  commentator  for 
Radio  Free  Europe.  He  entitled  the  ar- 
ticle "Political  Communication:  The 
Third  Dimension  of  Strategy."  It  ap- 
pears in  the  fall,  1964,  edition. 

The  article  concerns  the  science  of 
political  communication,  a  science  in 
which  our  country  has  fallen  critically 
behind;  we  hardly  even  recognize  its  ex- 
istence. Powers  antagonistic  to  our  na- 
tional interests  are  far  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  we.  According  to  George 
Gallup: 

Russia  is  a  good  generation  ahead  of  us  In 
her  imderstandlng  of  propaganda  and  In 
her  skill  in  using  it. 

Another  recognized  authority,  Murray 
Dyer,  obse ryes: 

In  Russji^  hands  the  psychological  In- 
stnmient  has  been  used  with  consummate 
skill  and  no  little  success.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  in  our  own  hands 
both  the  skill  and  the  success  have  been 
more  limited. 

But  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Jordan's  essay 
is  not  simply  to  criticize  United  States 
efforts  in  psychological  warfare.  Rather, 
he  plumbs  the  "one  major  aspect  of  the 
psychological  arm  of  strategy,  namely, 
long-range  ideological  conversion." 

This  concerns  us.  We  are  obviously 
under  attack  throughout  the  world.  The 
expansionism  of  Communist  China  is 
particularly  aggressive,  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  utilize  these  techniques : 

Yet  little  is  done  to  forge  new  weapons  and 
develop  new  techniques  which  will  give  us 
a  chance  to  win  the  psychological  war.  •  •  •. 
The  various  classifications  of  political  com- 
munication differ  among  themselves  at  least 
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as  much  as  the  Strategic  Air  Command  dif 
fers  from  the  Coast  Guard.  Each  requlr^^ 
different  approach,  different  techniques  Za 
different  organizational  structures  ThT 
is  a  tendency  to  overlook  this  fact  and  [^ 
demand  simply  more  propaganda,  without 
specifying  the  type  required.  "' 

U.S.  shortcomings  lie  particularly  in  »,. 
area  of  long-range  ideological  change. 

I  interject  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  effort  would  be  ex 
pended  in  research  directed  exactly 
here— at  understanding  international 
and  Intercultural  political  communica 
tion.  The  first  of  the  principal  functions 
assigned  to  the  Freedom  Commission  bv 
this  bin  is:  " 

1.  To  conduct  research  designed  to  Im 
prove  the  methods  and  means  by  which  the 
United  States  seeks  Its  national  objectives 
in  the  nonmUltary  part  of  the  global  struggle 
This  should  Include  Improvement  of  the 
present  methods  and  means  and  explora- 
tion of  the  full  range  of  additional  methods 
and  means  that  may  be  available  to  us  in 
both  the  Government  and  private  sectors. 

Mr.  Jordan  Identifies  what  he  considers 
our  outstanding  need : 

What  is  needed  is  an  organic  system  of 
political  communication.  •  •  •  By  organic,  as 
opposed  to  inert,  we  mean  a  system  in  which 
the  operating  methods  and  even  the  orga- 
nlzatlonal  structure  are  determined  by  the 
ideas  to  be  propagated. 

The  organic  approach  would  begin  with  the 
selection  of  ideas.  The  next  step  would  be 
to  find  people  who  believe  these  ideas  firmly 
enough  to  Impart  their  conviction  to  others. 

People  who  believe  in  the  values  we  try 
to  propagate.  Are  there  people  who 
really  believe  In  American  values?— 

Some  object  that  "convinced  political  com- 
municators" will  be  hard  to  find;  if  that  Is 
true,  then  it  would  seem  that  American  ideas 
are  hardly  worth  propagating  abroad  and  we 
face  eventual  defeat  on  the  ideological  level. 

There  are  many  such  people  among 
us;  but  Government  officials  do  not  make 
good  communicators  of  this  kind.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  Because  of  their 
very  association  with  Government,  offi- 
cials cannot  effectively  propagate  a  po- 
litical philosophy  among  a  people  alien 
to  it: 

The  model  for  successful  political  com- 
munication is  to  be  found  •  •  •  in  the 
patient  labors  and  Intense  convictions  of 
missionaries  of  religious  and  political  fatths- 
from  St.  Paul  to  Lenin.  An  organization 
dedicated  to  spreading  Its  Ideas  among  others 
should  start  with  a  group  of  passionate  be- 
lievers. 

Mr.  Jordan  emphasizes : 

The  most  urgent  need  •  •  •  Is  to  utilize 
the  spiritual  energy  of  such  people,  while 
guiding  and  assisting  them  in  accordance 
with  national  policy. 

A  basic  principle,  which  he  identifies, 
in  such  an  organic  communications  sys- 
tem is  this: 

The  communicator's  Intensity  of  convic- 
tion is  the  critical  factor  In  his  effectiveness 
(persuasiveness). 

Mr.  Jordan  continues: 

Effective  political  action,  especially  in  the 
long-range  strategic  sphere,  must  take  the 
form  of  advocacy.  Mere  distribution  of  in- 
formation •   •   •  is  not  enough. 

Senators  know  this.  It  is  clearly  true. 
Successful  practitioners  of  domestic  poll- 
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tics  advocate  something;  ihey  seek  to 
persuade. 

Mr.  President,  the  Freedom  Academy. 
or  an  institution  like  it,  would  stand  in 
perfect  accord  with  this  understanding. 

Here  is  precisely  the  reason  why  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  want  suitable  train- 
ing for  private  individuals.  The  United 
States  sends  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
its  private  citizens  to  reside  abroad.  A 
great  many  believe  fervently  in  our  in- 
stitutions. All  that  is  needed  to  make  of 
them  a  very  effective  force  for  propaga- 
tion of  our  beliefs  is  to  let  them  know 
how  and  where  they  can  be  politically 
influential. 

Mr.  Jordan  offers  examples  of  the  po- 
tential impact  of  such  individuals  acting 
independently  of  the  Government. 

A  typical  example  •  •  *  is  the  Center  for 
Christian  Democratic  Action  in  New  York, 
which  endeavors  to  promote  Christian  de- 
mocracy in  Latin  America.  It  is  a  private 
body  •  •  •  but  It  has  behind  It  the  au- 
thority of  strong  parties  in  Western  Europe. 
It  also  has  the  support  of  Important  sections 
of  public  opinion  In  Latin  America. 

A  Christian  Democratic  Party,  inci- 
dentally, has  just  won  control  of  a  Latin 
American  government,  through  a  popu- 
lar election. 

Other  groups?  The  AITLi-CIG  is  al- 
ready in  the  field.  People  in  their  pro- 
gram support  the  Freedom  Academy  bill. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers certainly  is  interested  in  promot- 
ing free  enterprise.  The  American  Bar 
Association  promotes  the  rule  of  law. 
Veterans  organizations  have  common 
interests  internationally. 

Supporters  of  the  Freedom  Academy 
concept  propose  to  utilize  such  a  poten- 
tial as  this.  There  are  hundreds  of  only 
slightly  effective  groups.  This  diversity 
in  democratic  life  is  our  real  strength, 
but  it  is  one  which  we  refuse  to  utilize 
in  present-day  foreign  relations.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Jordan:        j 

We  would  commit  a  major  error  If  we 
tried  to  use  Communist  methods  In  reverse, 
merely  substituting  white  for  black  and  vice 
versa.  The  use  of  entirely  original  methods, 
reflecting  the  character  and  way  of  life  of 
the  United  States,  would  place  the  Commu- 
nists on  the  defensive. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  bring  our  real 
strength  up  to  the  firing  line  in  this  new 
day  of  determined  and  deliberate  non- 
military  warfare.  It  is  time  to  call  up 
strong  reserves.  We  should  no  longer 
rely  on  skeleton  forces  delegated  to  per- 
form a  job  which  requires  our  best  effort 
if  we  are  going  to  win. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Political  Communication: 
The  Third  Dimension  Of  Strategy," 
written  by  Alexander  T.  Jordan,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  fall,  1964,  issue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania's  journal  of  for- 
eign affairs,  Orbls,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PoLmcAL  Communication:   The  Third 

Dimension  of  Strategy 

(By  Alexander  Jordan) 

Military   power   and   diplomacy   comprise 

the  two  conventional  dimensions  of  strategy, 

and  economic  action  Is  sometimes  called  the 

CXI- 


"thlrd  arm  of  statecraft."*  By  the  third 
dimension  In  this  article,  however,  we  mean 
all  efforts,  not  confined  to  dealings  between 
governments,  to  Influence  foreign  audi- 
ences— whether  we  call  it  propaganda,  po- 
litical commiuilcation  or  psychological  war- 
fare. While  less  easily  defined  than  the  other 
two,  this  third  sphere  of  strategy  Is  recog- 
nized by  political  scientists — though  not 
always  by  {XJlitlcians — as  equal  to  them  in 
importance. 

American  weakness  In  this  third  dimen- 
sion is  deplored  by  writers  on  the  subject. 
"It  is  my  personal  belief  that  Russia  is  a  good 
generation  ahead  of  us  in  her  \mderstandlng 
of  propaganda  and  in  her  skill  in  using  it," 
wrote  George  Gallup.^  Murray  Dyer  has 
commented:  "In  Russian  hands  the  psycho- 
logical Instrument  has  been  used  with  con- 
summate skill  and  no  little  success.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  admitted  that  In  our  own 
hands  both  the  skill  and  the  success  have 
been  more  limited."  »  Another  writer  noted: 
"The  psychological^  warfare  of  the  West  is 
waged  almost  exclxislvely  by  America,  or  at 
least  with  American  money;  however,  It  is 
unsuccessful."*  Arthur  Krock,  New  York 
Times  columnist,  entitled  one  of  his  articles 
on  this  subject  "Why  We  Are  Losing  the 
Psychological  War."  ^  Books  such  as  "The 
Propaganda  Gap,"  "The  Weapon  on  the  Wall" 
and  "The  Idea  Invaders"  contain  critiques  of 
the  U.S.  psychological  warfare  effort  by 
Americans  dismayed  to  see  their  country  sec- 
ond best  in  a  field  which  they  regard  as  vital." 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  not  to  criti- 
cize the  cvirrent  U.S.  program  In  psychologi- 
cal warfare,  although  some  reference  will  be 
made  to  its  shortcomings.  Rather,  we  will 
examine  at  some  length  one  major  aspect  of 
the  psychological  arm  of  strategy,  namely, 
long-range  ideological  conversion,  and  rec- 
onunend  introducing  Into  the  overall  U.S. 
effort  an  "organic  system  of  political  com- 
munication" which  places  more  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  private.  I.e.,  nongovernmental. 
Institutions. 

THE  NEED  TO  FOCUS  ATTENTION  ON  TECHNIQUES 

In  the  many  studies  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  psychological  warfare,  major  attention  has 
generally  been  focused  on  broad  lines  of 
policy  and  on  the  status  of  i>ertlnent  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  actual  operating  procedures  and 
techniques.  "The  history  of  this  Instrument, 
roughly  for  the  past  25  years,  shows  very 
clearly  that  a  great  deal  of  effort  has  been 
expended  on  who  should  control  It,  I.e.,  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  State.  By  compari- 
son relatively  little  effort  has  been  spent  on 
what  the  Instrument  ought  to  be  doing  and 
what  its  main  job  was."'  In  other  words, 
there  has  been  much  concern  with  what 
should  be  said  and  who  is  to  be  in  charge  of 
saying  It,  but  little  thought  as  to  the  tech- 
nique of  conve3rlng  the  message  to  Its  target. 
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This  omission  would  seem  to  Imply  that 
the  critics  consider  the  current  techniques 
satisfactory.  If  that  were  indeed  the  case, 
victory  in  the  battle  for  the  minds  of  men 
could  be  achieved  by  finding  the  right  mes- 
sage and  then  leaving  its  transmission  to  an 
agency  with  an  adequate  budget  and  a  proper 
status  within  the  structure  of  government.' 
This  is,  of  course,  a  dangerous  oversimplifica- 
tion. For  while  It  Is  obvious  that  the  scale 
of  operations  of  the  third  arm  of  strategy 
must  be  substantially  increased  before  a 
proper  balance  among  the  three  Instrvunents 
can  be  attained,  there  is  an  even  greater  need 
for  a  major  revision  of  thinking  on  the 
subject. 

Nothing  less  than  a  systemic  revolution  in 
the  field  of  Western  political  communication 
can  turn  the  tide  of  battle  in  the  war  for  the 
minds  of  men.  The  assertion  that  the  out- 
come of  that  war,  rather  than  the  outcome  of 
one  fought  with  nuclear  weapons,  will  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Western  civilization  Is  almost  a  cllch6  of 
political  writing  and  speechmaking.  Yet  lit- 
tle is  done  to  forge  new  weapons  and  develop 
new  techniques  which  will  give  us  a  chance 
to  win  the  psychological  war. 

Even  some  of  the  most  vehement  advo- 
cates of  a  "psychological  offensive"  seem  to 
think  that  the  only  weaknesses  of  present 
USIA  (U.S.  Information  Agency)  activities 
lie  in  their  limited  scope  and  Insufficient  co- 
ordination with  the  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. Hence  they  conclude  that  an  In- 
creased budget  and  a  direct  line  to  the  White 
House  would  solve  the  problem.  Such  an 
oversimplified  view  suggests  a  failure  to  dif- 
ferentiate properly  between  various  types  of 
political  communication.  Military  power — 
the  first  Instrument  of  strategy — includes 
air,  naval  an^  land  forces,  which  are  not 
Identical  either  In  their  character,  deploy- 
ment or  operations.  The  various  classifica- 
tions of  political  communication  differ 
among  themselves  at  least  as  much  as  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  differs  from  the 
Coast  Guard.  Each  requires  a  different  ap- 
proach, different  techniques  and  different 
organizational  structures.  There  Is  a  tend- 
ency to  overlook  this  fact  and  to  demand 
simply  more  propaganda,  without  specifying 
the  type  required. 

The  customary  subdivision  of  political 
conununlcatlon  into  strategic  and  tactical 
categories  is  not  an  adequate  guide  for  fash- 
ioning Instruments  of  psychological  warfare. 
There  is  also  an  Important  dividing  line  be- 
tween Ideological  conversion  and  all  activ- 
ity— both  strategic  and  tactical — aimed  at 
securing  "relevant  political  action."  The  two 
fields  Inevitably  overlap,  but  U.S.  shortcom- 
ings lie  particularly  In  the  area  of  long- 
range  Ideological  change.  While  less  Inune- 
dlate  In  Its  effects.  Ideological  conversion 
provides  the  Indispensable  Infrastructure  for 
strategic  and  tactical  action  toward  specific 
objectives.  The  strength  of  Soviet  political 
communication  is  precisely  in  this  sphere, 
while  in  the  medium-range  and  tactical  fields 
the  disparity  between  East  and  West  Is  not 
as  striking. 

In  advocating  an  enlarged  U.S.  effort,  most 
writers  fail  to  distinguish  between  these  dif- 
ferent tjrpes  of  endeavor  and  simply  recom- 
mend increasing  the  budget  of  the  USIA  and 
enlisting  advertising  talents  In  the  campaign 


8  The  Idea  that  world  opinion  can  be  won 
over  merely  by  spending  more  money  and  ap- 
pointing a  new  Cabinet  officer  Is  similar  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  problem  of  cancer  could 
be  solved  in  a  few  years  by  a  crash  program 
with  a  multl-bllUon-dollar  budget.  Scien- 
tists point  out,  however,  that  the  solution  to 
the  cancer  problem  is  a  matter  of  brains 
rather  than  funds,  that  all  the  qualified  re- 
searchers are  already  at  work,  and  that  their 
number  could  not  be  rapidly  Increased  at  any 
cost.  In  both  these  suggestions  we  are  faced 
with  a  mechanistic  outlook.  Inclined  to  sub- 
stitute money  for  creative  Insights. 
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of  "selling  America  to  the  world."  This 
might  be  a  valid  approach  in  dealing  with 
political  commxinicatlon  at  the  level  of  "rele- 
vant political  action,"  but  It  falls  far  short  of 
what  is  needed  to  bolster  UJ5.  efforts  at  long- 
range  strategic  conversion.  Much  more  basic 
clmnges  are  necessary  in  methods  of  action, 
organizational  structure  and  operating  pro- 
cedures if  we  are  to  reverse  the  trend  and 
strengthen  the  third  instrument  of  foreign 
policy. 

AN  OSGAmC  SYSTEM  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Nature  of  an  organic  system:  What  Is 
needed  Is  an  organic  system  of  political  com- 
munication serving  as  a  means  of  long-range 
conversion  and  cooperating  with  existing 
strategic  and  tactical  psychological  opera- 
tions. By  organic,  as  opposed  to  inert,  we 
mean  a  system  in  which  the  operating  meth- 
ods and  even  the  organizational  structure 
are  determined  by  the  ideas  to  be  propagated. 

Organic  communication  systems  are  as  old 
as  the  great  religious  faiths  which,  in  their 
earlier  stages  at  least,  were  seldom  propa- 
gated by  inert,  bureaucratic  methods.  The 
Innovation  suggested  here  consists  in  con- 
sciously promoting  the  organic  features  of  a 
communication  system  at  the  expense  of  the 
inert  ones.  That  has  certainly  not  been 
done  by  any  Western  government.* 

An  organic  communication  system  would 
differ  basically  from  a  conventional  one  in 
the  sequence  of  its  operations.  The  conven- 
tional approach  starts  with  the  appointment 
of  an  administrative  staff,  which  then  hires 
professional  communicators  and  seeks  ideas 
to  propagate.  The  organic  approach  would 
begin  with  the  selection  of  ideas.  The  next 
step  would  be  to  And  people  who  believe 
these  ideas  firmly  ehough  to  impart  their 
conviction  to  others.  Some  may  be  trained 
communicators  and  others  not,  but  it  is 
easier  to  Impart  communications  skills  than 
Intensity  of  belief — especially  since  profes- 
sional communicators,  by  the  nature  of  their 
calling,  often  tend  to  develop  an  attitude  of 
doubt  or  even  cynicism.  Once  assembled, 
a  team  of  dedicated  persons  should  be  given 
a  fairly  free  hand  in  propagating  its  idea, 
and  should  be  given  such  technical  assist- 
ance as  It  may  require.  Far  more  mental 
energy  would  be  released  by  such  a  method 
than  could  ever  be  delivered  by  a  conven- 
tional organization  working  for  the  same 
objectives. 

The  Importance  of  conviction:  The  model 
for  successful  political  communication  is  to 
be  fovmd  not  In  the  diill  bulletins  of  gov- 
ernments, nor  in  the  flamboyant  prose  of 
copywriters,  but  in  the  patient  labors  and 
Intense  convictions  of  missionaries  of  rell- 
glo\is  and  p>olitical  faiths — from  Saint  Paul 
to  Lenin.  An  organization  dedicated  to 
spreading  its  Ideas  among  others  should 
start  with  a  group  of  passionate  believers."* 
There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  believe  fervently  In  ideas  which. 
If  adopted  in  other  countries,  could  serve 
the  long-range  interests  of  national  policy. 
These  individuals  would  not  make  good 
diplomats  or  Information  oflBcers,  but  they 


»  The  possibility  of  creating  an  organic  sys- 
tem of  communication  has  been  glimpsed, 
but  sufficient  attention  has  never  been  given 
to  It.  Senator  Kabl  E.  Mttndt,  In  a  briefing 
paper  presented  to  the  White  House  In  1962, 
noted  that:  "The  private  sector  must  know 
how  It  can  participate  in  the  global  struggle 
In  a  sustained  and  systematic  manner. 
There  exists  in  the  private  sector  a  huge  res- 
ervoir of  talent,  ingenuity,  and  strength 
which  can  be  developed  and  brought  to  bear 
In  helping  solve  our  cold  war  problems." 
"Propaganda  and  the  Cold  War,  op.  clt..  p.  76. 

"This  Is  one  of  the  reason  why  civil  serv- 
ants are  generally  Inappropriate  for  this  pur- 
pose: they  may  be  passionate  believers,  but 
their  first  allegiance  Is  to  official  policies; 
they  are  not  free  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  Intensity  of  their  convictions. 


could  make  excellent  propagandists.  The 
most  urgent  need  of  the  third  arm  of  strat- 
egy Is  to  utilize  the  spiritual  energy  of  such 
people,  while  guiding  and  assisting  them  in 
accordance  with  national  policy.  No  attempt 
should  be  made,  however,  to  try  to  make 
their  activity  merely  a  carbon  copy  of  current 
tactical  and  medium-range  policies. 

The  Importance  of  what  might  be  called 
the  conviction  coefficient  has  been  demon- 
strated by  many  propaganda  campaigns  of 
the  past.  In  the  period  between  the  two 
World  Wars  several  Central  European  nations 
engaged  in  strenuous  political  communica- 
tion efforts,  directed  largely  against  one  an- 
other. Although  their  objectives  are  now  ir- 
relevant, these  efforts  merit  our  attention 
because  of  their  success  in  proportion  to  the 
means  used.  The  budgets  and  the  numbers 
of  personnel  employed  were  but  a  minute 
fraction  of  those  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
USIA;  yet  the  worldwide  effectiveness  of 
their  persuasive  efforts  was  impressive.  This 
is  attributable  not  to  the  Central  Europeans' 
superior  knowledge  of  communication  tech- 
niques, but  rather  to  their  firm  conviction 
of  the  righteousness  of  their  respective 
causes.  Armed  with  such  conviction,  a 
single  agent  working  from  his  apartment  In 
a  foreign  city  may  sometimes  achieve  a 
greater  Impact  on  the- public  opinion  of  the 
country  than  can  a  large  government  Infor- 
mation office.  Even  tiny  Lithuania  managed 
to  make  the  West  aware  of  her  claims  to 
Vilno,  while  the  Ukrainians — though  with- 
out a  state  of  their  own — conducted  active 
propaganda  campaigns  In  Western  Europe 
and  m  the  United  States.  The  results  of 
these  endeavors,  while  perhaps  not  signifi- 
cant in  terms  of  "relevant  political  action," 
were  quite  Impressive  in  relation  to  the  puny 
resources  committed. 

These  cases  Illustrate  one  of  the  basic 
principles  of  an  organic  communication  sys- 
tem: the  conmiunicator's  intensity  of  con- 
viction is  the  critical  factor  in  his  effective- 
ness (persuasiveness).  The  objective  value 
of  the  propositions  advocated  is  compara- 
tively Irrelevant,  particularly  as  It  Is  not 
susceptible  to  any  scientific  measurement. 

Government  agencies  and  the  organic  sys- 
tem: There  is  another  important  reason  for 
recommending  an  organic  communication 
system — not  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing 
one,  but  as  a  coequal  auxiliary.  If  political 
communication  activities  are  to  be  expanded 
In  volume — as  they  must  be  If  we  are  to 
achieve  substantial  results — that  expansion 
should  not  simply  take  the  form  of  a  bigger 
and  better  Government  agency.  A  huge 
ministry  of  propaganda  would  be  both  in- 
adequate and  undesirable.  Such  a  central- 
ized agency  might  be  a  suitable  Instrument 
for  spreading  a  dogmatic  and  codified  doc- 
trine. In  this  sense  Dr.  Goebbels'  Propa- 
gandamlnlsterium  was  &n  organic  body, 
since  its  structure  and  discipline  reflected 
the  character  of  the  Nazi  movement.  But 
when  the  subject  of  communication  is  to  be 
a  vast  body  of  thought  which  might  be  de- 
scribed, for  want  of  a  better  term,  as  "the 
philosophy  of  Western  civilization,"  the  use 
of  a  huge  centralized  bureaucracy  for  its 
propagation  would  constitute  a  basic  contra- 
diction. Any  attempt  to  spread  an  essen- 
tially pliuralistlc  culture  though  a  single 
agency  of  one  government  would  be  a  denial 
of  the  very  philosophy  we  are  advocating,  as 
well  as  a  psychological  blunder.  It  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  organic 
communication . 

Vast  expansion  of  the  USIA  to  handle 
these  new  activities  would  place  an  undesir- 
able official  stamp  on  them.  Moreover,  po- 
litical action  In  the  field  requires  personal 
Initiative  and  a  readiness  for  risk  taking 
which  are  not  characteristics  commonly  as- 
sociated with  bureaucracies.  That  Is  why  In- 
creasing the  budget  of  the  USIA  many  times 
over  and  giving  its  Director  equal  status  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  not  solve  the 


real  problem  of  bringing  the  third  arm  of 
strategy  up  to  full  strength. 

Effective  political  action,  especially  in  the 
long-range  strategic  sphere,  must  take  the 
form  of  advocacy.  Mere  distribution  of  in- 
formation,  even  selected  and  slanted,  la  not 
enough.  "Prom  this  view  of  the  nature  or 
foreign  policy,  and  of  the  psychological  In- 
strument of  statecraft."  one  commentator 
has  noted,  "It  follows  that  the  'Information' 
approach  to  psychological  operations  is  woe- 
fully insufficient."  "  The  tactical  and  me- 
dium-range activities  of  the  USIA  should  be 
continued  and  even  expanded,  but  they  can 
never  substitute  for  true  political  action  of 
a  more  basic  nature.  In  any  case,  no  Ooy. 
ernment  agency  can  openly  engage  in  politi- 
cal action  abroad;  international  law  is  ex- 
plicit in  prohibiting  such  activity  by  gov- 
emments." 

The  Inapproprlateness  of  advertising  tech- 
niques: The  other  standard  suggestion  for 
strengthening  U.S.  psychological  operations 
that  we  use  advertising  techniques  in  selling 
our  political  philosophy  to  other  nations.  Is 
potentially  even  more  harmful  and  reflecte  a 
profound  misunderstanding  of  the  whole 
issue.  Because  commercial  advertising  bears 
some  superficial  resemblance  to  political 
communication,  its  practitioners  conclude 
that  the  two  are  interchangeable.  The  dif- 
ferences between  them,  however,  are  more 
significant  than  their  similarities.  Further- 
more, the  cost  of  using  advertising  tech- 
niques on  a  world  scale  would  be  prohibitive, 
and  high-pressure  campaigns  might  well 
evoke  adverse  reactions.  This  approach 
would  be  the  least  organic  of  all.  "Adver- 
tising men  have  their  function — on  the 
American  scene  and  inside  the  American 
economy.  But  the  world  situation  calls  for 
a  totally  different  type  of  professionals.  Po- 
litical propaganda,  a  task  of  extraordinary 
complexity,  requires  intellectuals,  scholars, 
specialists,  and — In  the  final  analysis — polit- 
ical philosophers."  " 

SOME  ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  ORGANIC  SYSTEM 

In  summing  up  the  shortcomings  of  the 
U.S.  effort  in  the  field  of  political  communi- 
cation, John  B.  Whitton  points  to:  (1)  The 
lack  of  clear  objectives;  (2)  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  our  efforts;  and  (3)  the  purely 
defensive  character  of  our  efforts."  Al- 
though Whitton  was  referring  to  the  entire 
communication  effort,  his  observations  are 
particularly  applicable  to  long-range  Ideo- 
logical conversion.  All  three  areas  of  weak- 
ness could  be  bolstered  by  a  program  of  or- 
ganic communication,  based  on  the  better 
utilization  of  existing  Intellectual  and  spir- 
itual resources. 

The  causes  for  these  major  areas  of  weak- 
ness are  not  difficult  to  find.  The  first  is 
related  to  the  commonly  heard  argument 
that  we  have  no  single  great  Idea  to  sell, 
hence  our  efforts  tend  to  be  reactive  and  de- 
fensive. "Our  policy  has  been  too  negative, 
Its  programs  and  slogans  almost  always  a 
mere  response,  or  reaction,  to  the  more  imag- 
inative Initiatives  of  the  Soviets.  Hence,  It 
Is  claimed,  we  have  been  unable  to  provide 
for  the  West  the  Inspiration  and  leadership 
the  situation  demands  and  our  great 
strength  warrants."  "  Furthermore,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, a  governmental  propaganda  strat- 
egy Is  unlikely  to  have  clear  objectives  for 
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these  might  offend  certain  sections  of  domes- 
tic political  opinion.  Official  objectives  must 
be  ^irased  In  a  manner  acceptable  to  all 
domestic  political  factions,  and  as  a  result 
they  often  become  so  watered  down  that 
they  lose  their  attraction  for  the  peoples  of 
other  cultures. 

These  are  all  very  real  obstacles.  While 
one  may  argue  that  freedom  and  democracy 
are  ideas  or  Ideologies  that  can  be  articu- 
lated and  packaged  for  distribution  abroad, 
these  concepts  often  appear  vague  and  Ir- 
relevant to  the  target  audience.  One  solu- 
tion is  to  give  these  ideas  more  concrete  form 
through  person-to-person  contact:  this  be- 
comes the  task  of  the  private  political  com- 
municator. While  he  must  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  national  policy  formulated  by  the 
President,  the  political  communicator  must 
also  have  the  freedom  to  Interpret  broad 
national  policies  and  goals,  and  to  go  far 
beyond  official  statements  in  explaining  the 
"American  way  of  life."  Private  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  political  commninicatlon  can 
set  themselves  clear  objectives  and,  unham- 
pered by  official  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  can  afford  to  be  more  candid 
in  pursuing  these  objectives  than  can  our 
public  servants. 

The  lack  of  confidence  in  our  efforts, 
which  Whitton  lists  as  the  second  failing. 
Is  due  largely  to  the  absence  of  clear  objec- 
tives and  the  limited  achievements  to  date 
of  the  American  propag(\nda  effort.  If  a 
private  political  communication  organization 
were  permitted  to  establish  its  own  objec- 
tives, select  its  own  method  of  operation 
and  subdivide  the  overall  task  into  a  num- 
ber of  separate  endeavors,  this  obstacle 
might  not  seem  so  formidable.  A  private 
association,  selecting  a  limited  number  of 
targets  in  a  specific  territory,  would  be  more 
likely  to  give  Its  members  a  tangible  sense 
of  accomplishment  than  a  Government 
agency  which  endeavors  to  do  everything 
everywhere  and  thereby  dilutes  Its  efforts  to 
the  point  where  they  become  largely  ineffec- 
tive. Unlike  civil  servants  Inhibited  by  their 
official  responsibility,  private  oommunicators 
would  not  confine  themselves  to  purely  de- 
fensive tactics.  The  morale  of  troops  in  the 
field  is  always  at  its  highest  in  offensive 
action,  at  their  lowest  In  holding  operations. 
The  private  organization  would  be  composed 
of  Individuals  selected  to  propagate  abroad 
a  coherent  set  of  ideas  which  they  hold  very 
strongly.  Some  object  that  convinced  po- 
litical communicators  will  be  hard  to  find; 
if  that  is  true,  then  it  would  seem  that 
American  ideas  are  hardly  worth  propagating 
abroad  and  we  face  eventual  defeat  on  the 
Ideological  level.  But  the  assumption  here 
Is  that  many  Americans  do  feel  strongly 
enough  about  their  political  heritage  to  serve 
as  propagandists. 

The  defensive  character  of  the  American 
conununlcatlon  effort — the  third  weakness — 
is  largely  due  to  the  restraints  of  govern- 
mental action.  A  separation  between  long- 
range  Ideological  conversion  and  current 
U.S.  foreign  policy  would  remove  this  handi- 
cap. The  ban  on  political  initlBtive,  implicit 
in  diplomacy,  tends  to  discourage  some  of 
our  ablest  civil  servants  and  contributes  to 
the  second  failing — lack  of  confidence  in  our 
effort.  The  situation  bears  an  analogy  to 
the  loss  of  morale  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  re- 
sulting from  the  ban  on  crossing  the  Yalu 
River  during  the  Korean  war.  The  Govern- 
ment is.  of  coiu-se.  Justified  in  forbidding  Its 
civil  servants  to  adopt  an  offensive  political 
poetiu-e.  Since  they  are  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  their  statements  are 
subject  to  close  scrutiny  abroad  and  serious 
complications  could  follow  any  Indiscretion. 
The  problem,  then.  Is  not  one  of  changing  the 
operating  rules  of  the  existing  agency,  but  of 
transferring  those  aspects  of  political  com- 
munication in  which  it  cannot  engage  to  an 
Instrument  capable  of  doing  so. 

The  organizational  form  for  such  a  politi- 
cal  communication   Instrument   should   be 


kept  as  fiexible  as  possible.  Various  groups 
may  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
particular  aspects  of  American  political 
thought  or  culture,  or  for  working  in  specific 
countries  and  among  different  types  of  per- 
sons. As  pvu^ly  private  organizations,  with- 
out official  status,  they  would  be  able  to  in- 
tegrate closely  with  local  communities. 
They  should  not  isolate  themselves  in  the 
International  compounds  of  capital  cities. 
They  would  have  to  be  accepted  by  the  local 
populace  or  quit.  The  members  might  not 
necessarily  be  American  citizens,  and  they 
would  not  have  to  be  screened  as  closely  as 
Government  employees.  This  would  involve 
no  risk,  since  the  security  problems  that 
exist  in  tactical  and  medium-range  strate- 
gic psychological  operations  are  not  present 
In  long-range  Ideological  communication. 
Communicators  need  not  have  access  to  any 
classified  information,  nor  would  they  re- 
quire any  knowledge  of  overall  plans.  Their 
activity  would  be  wholly  overt  and  involve 
no  secrecy.  There  should  be  no  connection 
between  persuaders  and  intelligence  collec- 
tors, for  their  tasks  are  clearly  Incompati- 
ble. It  is  always  possible  that  in  some  coun- 
tries propeigandists  may  be  suspected  of  es- 
pionage. To  avoid  such  charges,  they  should 
be  kept  completely  clear  of  any  compromis- 
ing contacts. 

Under  such  a  loosely  organized  system 
some  errors  might  occur  occasionally, 
through  incompetence  or  excess  of  zeal. 
However,  their  importance  should  not  be 
overrated  in  weighing  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  an  organic  communication  system. 
Since  the  members  of  private  organizations 
working  in  the  field  would  have  no  official 
status,  any  faux  pas  they  might  commit 
would  be  no  more  compromising  than  those 
of  an  ordinary  tourist.  Civil  servants,  in- 
cluding the  personnel  of  information  serv- 
ices, may  be  guilty  of  few  flagrant  faults, 
but  their  official  capacity  permits  of  even 
fewer  conspicuous  achievements.  The  So- 
viet Government  dissociates  itself  from  Com- 
munist propaganda  activities  abroad  very 
simply,  by  subordinating  the  Agitprop  to  the 
Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  rather 
than  to  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R." 
The  distinction  appears  purely  academic,  but 
in  practice  It  provides  an  effective  shield. 

An  organic  system  of  communication 
would  also  avoid  the  tendency  of  all  bureauc- 
racies to  sp)end  as  much  time  and  energy 
in  reporting  to  headquarters  as  In  perform- 
ing their  primary  functions.  In  a  flexible 
organization,  run  on  the  lines  of  a  fraternal 
association  rather  than  on  those  of  a  C3rOvern- 
ment  bureau,  there  would  be  little  need  for 
voluminous  reports  and  ratings,  and  persons 
evaluating  the  performance  of  others  will 
have  worked  In  the  field  themselves.  This 
Is  an  Important  point,  for  In  the  sphere  of 
communication  few  objective  yardsticks  of 
achievement  are  available. 

WHY     AN     ORGANIC     SYSTEM     WOULD     BE     MORE 
EFTECnVE 

The  operation  of  an  organic  communica- 
tion system  with  specific  missions  allocated 
to  separate  groups  might  be  compared  to 
Illuminating  a  distant  target  with  beams  of 
coherent  light  emitted  by  a  laser.  Each 
laser  beam  uses  a  single  wavelength  and  a 
single  color,  permitting  far  greater  concen- 
tration of  energy  and  more  accurate  aiming 
of  the  beam  than  Is  possible  with  a  beam  of 
ordinary  diffused  light,  comprised  of  all 
colors  mixed  together.  Thus  a  program  de- 
voted to  a  single  set  of  ideas  will  more 
readily  flnd  its  target  than  an  ideologically 
amorphous  campaign  aimed  at  everyone  and 
hitting  nobody.  When  a  target  Is  struck 
simultaneously  by  many  single-color  beams 
of  coherent  light,  the  Illumination  will  be 


i«  See  Evron  M.  Klrkpatrlk.  editor.  "Target: 
The  World"   (New  York:   MacmlUan,  1956) 


better  than  if  It  had  been  Ughted  from  a 
single  source  of  diffused,  so-called  white 
light.  Moreover,  It  will  be  possible  to  avoid 
the  transmission  losses  of  diffused  light 
which  did  not  hit  the  target  at  all.  The  over- 
all efficiency  between  the  energy  Input  and 
the  amount  of  light  received  at  the  target 
win  be  many  times  greater  when  laser  beams 
are  used.  The  same  is  true  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  thought:  the  penetration  force  of 
well-deflned  "coherent"  concepts  is  greater 
than  that  of  nebulous  and  diffused  ones,  and 
the  sum  of  these  concepts  will  convey  greater 
meaning  than  generalized  ideas  can.  The 
difference,  as  in  optics,  is  in  employing  a 
method  of  transmission  which  avoids  ex- 
cessive losses. 

The  Importance  of  using  a  specific  ap- 
proach, clearly  defined  both  as  to  content 
and  target  area,  is  particularly  great  when 
the  amount  of  energy  available  for  input  and 
the  choice  of  objectives  are  limited.  One  of 
the  major  shortcomings  of  advertising  tech- 
niques when  applied  to  political  persuasion 
Is  the  relatively  Indiscriminate  character  of 
their  appeal.  The  number  of  potential  pur- 
chasers of  soap  or  cigarettes  may  almost  co- 
incide with  the  total  population,  but  the 
number  of  persons  wielding  political  infiu- 
ence  does  not.  That  is  why  the  use  of  mass 
appeal  in  foreign  action  is  doubly  mis- 
directed: it  seldom  affects  the  majority  and 
is  likely  to  miss  the  vital  minority. 

A  specialized  organization  with  clearly  de- 
fined and  limited  objectives  is  better 
equipped  to  reach  its  particular  target — 
those  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  receptive 
to  the  ideas  which  it  propagates.  Such  an 
approach  may  result  ultimately  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  close  links  between  groups  of 
people  in  different  countries.  Societies  for 
International  friendship  in  general  founder 
In  a  fiood  of  pious  declsiratlons  and  cliches. 
Associations  for  friendship  between  two  na- 
tions sometimes  do  better,  though  they  also 
tend  to  specialize  in  platitudes  and  lofty 
speechmaking.  But  associations  devoted  to 
promoting  cooperation  and  friendly  relations 
between  two  nations  in  a  specific  field  of 
thought  or  action  are  more  likely  to  achieve 
tangible  results.  If  they  exist  in  sufficient 
numbers,  such  operational  and  binational 
organizations  can  accomplish,  cumxilatively, 
far  more  than  worldwide  associations  dedi- 
cated to  furthering  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
If  a  small  proportion  of  the  economic  aid 
now  given  to  foreign  governments  were  chan- 
neled through  such  bodies,  the  political 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  aid  programs^jvould  be 
vastly  increased. 

An  organic  communication  system  would 
foster  the  establishment  of  a  greater  nvun- 
ber  of  such  specific  links  between  well- 
defined  groups  in  different  countries.  As  In 
an  atomic  pile  where  no  chain  reaction  oc- 
curs until  the  number  of  neutrons  emitted 
reaches  a  critical  level,  so  in  a  target  area 
\indergoing  psychological  penetration  the  re- 
action will  not  become  self-sustaining  until 
the  paths  of  the  diverse  and  apparently  ran- 
dom messages  begin  to  intersect  each  other 
in  sufficient  numbers.  In  the  absence  of 
mathematical  formulas  dealing  with  the 
prerequisites  for  a  psychopolltical  chain  re- 
action, we  have  to  rely  on  empirical  observa- 
tion and  a  study  of  recorded  cases.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  by  whatever  method  we 
might  measure  It,  the  political  radiation  we 
are  now  emitting  is  far  from  the  level  neces- 
sary for  starting  a  chain  reaction. 

USE    or    EXISTING    ORGANIZATIONS    AND 
PTJBLICATIONS 

Organizations  carrying  out  programs  com- 
patible with  an  organic  communication  sys- 
tem already  exist,  but  the  scale  of  their  activ- 
ities is  too  limited  for  an  accurate  evaluation 
of  resxilts.  Furthermore,  they  now  operate 
on  a  random,  ad  hoc  basis;  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  organic  system  they  would  be 
given  specific  missions. 
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A  typical  example  of  such  an  organization 
is  the  Center  for  Christian  Democratic  Ac- 
tion in  New  York,  which  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote Christian  Democracy  in  Latin  America. 
It  is  a  private  body,  staffed  by  Americans, 
Europeans  and  Latin  Americans,  and  enjoy- 
ing sonie  support  from  American  founda- 
tions. Christian  Democracy  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  genuine  ideology  with  a  posi- 
tive content,  rather  than  merely  a  reaction 
against  communism.  It  did  not  originate  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  therefore  free  from 
association  with  "Yanqiil  Imperialism,"  but 
it  has  behind  it  the  authority  of  strong  par- 
ties in  Western  Europe.  It  also  has  the  sup- 
port of  important  sections  of  public  opinion 
in  Latin  America.  Support  given  to  Chris- 
tian Democracy  in  Latin  America  may  pro- 
vide a  better  antidote  to  conununlsm  than 
some  openly  pro-American  activities.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  other  deserving 
movements  should  not  also  be  encouraged. 
If  only  one  party  were  supported,  it  would 
soon  be  labeled  the  "pro-American  party," 
with  all  the  adverse  consequences  of  such  a 
designation.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  is  that  its  rigid  policy  lines 
and  its  official  character  may  make  it  dlflacult 
to  back  simultaneously  several  movements 
competitive  with  each  other.  Yet  such  ap- 
parent Inconsistency  might  be  the  wisest 
course  In  some  situations. 

American  labor  organizations  have  already 
entered  the  International  field,  endeavoring 
to  promote  their  ideology.  One  could 
imagine  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers doing  the  same  for  the  philosophy 
of  free  enterprise,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation for  the  rule  of  law,  the  American 
Legion  for  cooperation  with  veterans,  and  so 
on.  The  fact  that  the  activities  of  these 
private  bodies  might  be  overlapping  and  even 
to  some  extent  contradictory  would  not  de- 
tract from  their  effectiveness.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  variety  of  viewpoints  would  reflect 
the  plxiralistic  nature  of  a  free  society, 
while  the  consensus  of  all  on  basic  Issues 
would  illustrate  the  possibility  of  combining 
free  expression  with  national  solidarity. 
Such  an  approach,  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  monolithic  Communist  method,  would 
convey  the  American  message  not  only 
through  its  actual  content,  but  also  through 
the  manner  of  its  communication. 

The  director  of  an  organic  communication 
system  would  use  specific  ideological  pro- 
grams, selected  for  their  force  of  penetration 
as  well  as  their  content,  to  create  a  mental 
picture  even  as  an  artist  uses  pigments  to 
create  a  painting.  Inevitably,  such  a  picture 
would  become  meaningful  only  in  the  overall 
perspective.  Its  pattern  would  then  emerge 
from  the  apparently  Jumbled  Juxtaposition 
of  colors.  Conventional  communication,  on 
the  other  hand,  paints  a  single-color  image 
in  which  the  overall  pattern  is  constantly 
repeated  in  miniature. 

The  presence  in  a  foreign  country  of  a 
number  of  American-inspired  communica- 
tion organizations,  each  handling  a  separate 
aspect  of  political,  social,  cultural  or  tech- 
nical activity,  and  each  pursuing  its  own 
aims  yet  remaining  in  basic  harmony  with 
the  others,  would  be  a  most  convincing  scale- 
model  demonstration  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  a  free  society.  This  accomplishment 
could  never  be  duplicated  by  the  Commu- 
nists, and  that  would  be  its  most  valuable 
feature. 

We  would  commit  a  major  error  if  we  tried 
to  use  Communist  methods  in  reverse,  merely 
substituting  white  for  black  and  vice  versa. 
The  use  of  entirely  original  methods,  reflect- 
ing the  character  and  way  of  life  of  the 
United  States,  would  place  the  Communists 
on  the  defensive. 

In  military  strategy  there  is  often  the 
temptation  to  build  a  replica  of  the  type  of 
force  with  whlcl^we  are  threatened.  Instead 
of  concentrating  on  a  type  of  force  which 
the    enemy   could    not   easily    duplicate   or 


defend  against.  So  in  psychological  warfare 
the  subconscious  desire  to  match  the  opposi- 
tion exactly  in  methods  and  tactics  Is  al- 
ways present.  The  greatest  strength  of  the 
United  States  in  opposition  to  communism 
lies  not — as  is  sometimes  assiomed — in  its 
superior  material  resources,  but  rather  in  the 
ability  of  its  people  to  work  together  in 
harmony  in  the  midst  of  many  differences. 
A  visible  demonstration  of  that  capacity  for 
cooperation  and  for  releasing  individual  ener- 
gies within  a  diversified,  flexible  communica- 
tion system,  working  through  a  variety  of 
channels  for  a  broad  common  purpose,  would 
be  more  impressive  to  foreign  observers  than 
mere    declarations   of    principle. 

An  example  of  the  efficiency  of  the  organic 
method  of  communication  is  provided  by  the 
international  editions  of  Reader's  Digest, 
which  supply  an  estimated  30  million  readers 
with  material  likely  to  strengthen  their  loyal- 
ty to  the  West  and  open  their  eyes  to  the 
deceptions  of  communism.  It  is  possible  that 
the  international  editions  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  which  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing, 
contribute  as  much  to  the  understanding  of 
the  American  Idea  abroad  as  all  the  publica- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Government  specifically  de- 
signed for  foreign  readers.  Precisely  because 
it  is  not  primarily  a  propaganda  medium,  the 
Reader's  Digest  carries  conviction  and  secures 
paying  readers. 

Many  other  American  periodicals  could  be 
adapted  for  foreign  readers  merely  by  elimi- 
nating subjects  of  purely  domestic  Interest. 
They  could  provide  a  communication  mediiun 
far  superior  to  the  pamphlets  specially  pro- 
duced for  that  purpose.  A  system  of  sub- 
sidles  permitting  leading  magazines  to  put 
out  foreign  editions  would  be  less  costly  than 
trying  to  produce  special  publications.  The 
identity  of  a  well-established  American  pe- 
riodical gives  it  an  authority  which  a  prop- 
aganda pamphlet  does  not  possess.  The 
Spanish  editions  of  some  American  maga- 
zines prove  the  feasibility  of  such  operations. 
One  can  only  wonder  why  this  has  not  already 
been  done  on  an  adequate  scale. 

While  it  would  be  undesirable  to  try  to 
imitate  Communist  methods,  any  communi- 
cation effort  counteracting  the  Communist 
offensive  would  have  to  match  It  In  sheer 
volimie  of  operations.'"  International  Com- 
munist front  groups  claim  a  membership 
running  into  hundreds  of  millions;  interna- 
tional broadcasting  originating  in  Commu- 
nist countries  totals  1,672  hours  weekly;  29,- 
736.000  copies  of  books  in  free  world  lan- 
guages were  published  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1954; 
and  Communist  Parties  in  Western  Europe 
alone  claim  a  membership  of  over  3  million.'" 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  vast  scale  and  diverse  nature  of  the 
operations  required  rules  out  the  single  Gov- 
errunent  agency  approach.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  Government  bureaus  be- 
come unmanageable  beyond  a  certain  size 
and  that  further  increases  in  personnel  fail 
to  produce  a  corresponding  increase  in  use- 
ful output.  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
single  information  agency  were  to  become  an 
appendage  of  the  State  Department,  confu- 
sion would  be  further  compounded. 

The  Government  agency  responsible  for 
directing  the  overall  strategy  of  political 
communication  should  be  a  supervisory,  not 
an  operating,  body.    Its  function  would  be 


••One  expert,  George  Gallup,  had  this  to 
say  about  the  cost  of  an  American  psychologi- 
cal warfare  program:  "Some  years  ago  I  had 
suggested  to  a  senatorial  committee  that  $5 
billion  spent  on  today's  tanks,  guns  and 
battleships  will  make  far  less  difference  in 
achieving  ultimate  victory  over  communism 
than  95  billion  appropriated  for  ideological 
warfare."  "The  Challenge  of  Ideological 
Warfare,"  in  "Propaganda  and  the  Cold  War." 
op.  clt. 

"  Kirkpatrlck,  op.  clt. 


to  set  targets  and  offer  some  degree  of  gmj. 
ance,  without  attempting  to  perform  the 
actual  task  In  the  field.  Such  an  agency 
whatever  Its  status  within  the  structure  ol 
Government,  should  have  a  small  staff  of 
senior  experts,  but  no  operating  branches 
It  would  differ  entirely  in  purpose  and  char^ 
acter  from  the  USIA  as  it  exists  today  and 
it  should  not  be  associated  with  it,  either 
in  personnel  or  in  operational  patterns. 

Recognition  of  the  inherent  Inability  of 
any  governmental  body  to  undertake  certain 
types  of  political  action  and  transfer  of  this 
work  to  organizations  capable  of  doing  so 
would  represent  a  real  turning  point  In  our 
political  communications  procedure.  The 
point  of  contact  between  such  organizations 
and  the  Government  would  be  narrow,  but 
vital.  There  Is  ample  precedent  for  private 
bodies  receiving  Government  grants  for  the 
performance  of  specific  duties,  such  as  re- 
search or  education.  Once  it  is  recognized 
that  international  communication  at  the 
long-range  ideological  level  should  not  be 
a  function  only  of  the  Federal  Government, 
suitable  ways  and  means  of  supporting  It 
win  evolve,  and  the  Government  will  still 
have  a  large  measure  of  control  over  the 
recipients  of  such  support. 

An  organic  communication  system  such  as 
the  one  roughly  sketched  here  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  incompatible  with  crash  programs. 
It  has  to  be  built  up  gradually,  starting  in 
the  case  of  each  project  with  an  idea  or  a 
definite  objective,  not  with  a  readymade 
organization.  Since  the  Individual  projects, 
by  reason  of  their  specialized  nature,  cannot 
be  very  large,  the  overall  effect  can  only  be 
attained  by  multiplying  their  number. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  an  approach  will 
not  become  evident  until  the  sum  of  all  the 
Individual  endeavors  reaches  proportions 
comparable  to  those  of  official  operations  in 
the  same  sphere.  Although  no  accurate 
measurements  are  possible  in  this  field.  It 
is  clear  that  an  organic  system  would  give 
a  higher  return  on  the  investment  of  human 
and  material  resources  than  an  inert  one. 
Furthermore,  the  results  of  its  operation  are 
more  permanent  and  can  become  self-sus- 
taining. Any  communication  effort  without 
a  built-in  capacity  for  self-propagation  Is 
futile.  In  this  respect,  the  organic  system 
might  be  compared  to  cloud-s<eding  oper- 
ations which  use  a  few  pounds  of  sliver 
Iodide  to  release  thousands  of  tons  of  rain, 
while  the  conventional  method  resembles  a 
project  which  sends  up  aircraft  with  tanks 
full  of  water  to  sprinkle  the  countryside 
with  imitation  showers. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  MOBILE 
ON  BROOKLEY  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  the  people  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
learned  that  Brookley  Air  Force  Base  was 
scheduled  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  be  phased  out  and  closed  by  1969, 
The  announcement  that  reported  the 
plans  to  close  Brookley  Field  also  report- 
ed the  Department's  intentions  to  close 
or  partially  close  94  other  defense  instal- 
lations. The  total  number  of  bases 
around  the  world  that  have  been  or  will 
be  affected  by  similar  actions  taken  since 
1961  now  stands  at  669.  Most  of  them 
are  within  the  United  States. 

When  completed,  these  actions  to  shut 
down  or  reduce  in  size  669  defense  in- 
stallations will  result  in  the  elimination 
of    149,000    job    positions    and    annual 
budget  reductions  of  over  $1  billion. 

No  one  is  against  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  Federal  defense  programs  must 
be  kept  up  to  date.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  decision  is  made  to  phase  out  and 
to  close  an  installation  such  as  Brookley 
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Air  Force  Base,  which  has  served  our 
Nation  well  for  so  many  years,  it  is  the 
plain  duty  of  those  who  represent  the 
affected  area  in  Congress  to  satisfy 
themselves  fully  that  the  Department's 
judgment  was  correct.  It  Is  also  the 
duty  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  do  everything  they  can  to  lessen  the 
economic  impaict  of  such  a  decision,  in 
the  event  they  are  unable  to  persuade 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  deci- 
sion was  not  correct. 

I  am  by  no  means  persuaded  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  acted  wisely  and 
correctly  in  making  its  decision  to  phase 
out  the  Mobile  Air  Materiel  Area,  and 
thereafter  to  close  Brookley  Air  Force 
Base.  I  remain  hopeful  that  my  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  reversal  or  partial  rever- 
sal of  the  decision  may  yet  succeed. 
But,  in  all  candor,  I  must  confess  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  sign  that  they  will.  My 
duty  and  my  course,  therefore,  are  clear: 
I  shall  continue  the  efforts  I  have  been 
making,  with  all  means  at  my  command, 
to  keep  Brookley  open;  but  I  shall  also, 
in  every  way  that  I  can,  assist  the  Mobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  civic 
and  industrial  leaders  in  the  admirable 
efforts  they  are  making  to  prepare  for 
the  eventuality  that  Brookley  may  in 
fact  be  closed. 

This  is  a  report  to  the  people  of  Mobile 
and  the  employees  at  Brookley  on  our 
activities  and  progress  to  date,  in  both 
these  areas  of  effort:  to  keep  the  field 
open,  and  to  prepare  for  the  possibility 
of  its  closing.  I  believe  that  this  report 
will  also  prove  useful  to  other  commu- 
nities around  the  country  which  are  in 
similar  situations.  j 

THE   EFFORT    TO    KEEP   BROOKLeIT   FIELD    OPEN 

Immediately  after  the  November  19, 
1964,  announcement  of  the  scheduled 
phaseout  of  95  additional  defense  in- 
stallations, including  Brookley  Air  Force 
Base,  Senator  Hill  and  I  sought  an  ap- 
pointment for  ourselves  and  a  delegation 
of  Mobile  civic  leaders  with  the  top  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  met  wtih  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Cyrus  R.  Vance  and  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  and' 
members  of  their  staffs,  on  December  8. 

At  this  meeting,  we  presented  a  paper 
that  had  been  prepared  by  H.  Austill 
Pharr  and  E.  Earl  Benson,  cochairmen 
of  the  Special  Study  Group  for  Continu- 
ation of  Brookley  Air  Force  Base,  en- 
titled "Six  Reasons  Why  the  Phaseout  of 
Brookley  Air  Force  Base  and  MOAMA 
Does  Not  Reduce  Costs  and  Improve  Ef- 
ficiency Without  Impairing  the  National 
Defense  Posture."  The  headings  of  the 
six  reasons  were: 

First.  Brookley  Air  Force  Base  keeps 
the  F-105  weapon  system  on  its  "go" 
status. 

Second.  Brookley  Air  Force  Base  is  the 
Air  Force  Logistic  Command's  most  ef- 
ficient operation. 

Third.  Brookley  Air  Force  Base's  geo- 
graphic location  gives  it  strategic  im- 
portance to  national  defense. 

Fourth.  Brookley's  phaseout  cannot  be 
amortized  to  show  appreciable  savings 
to  the  Government. 

Fifth.  Brookley  is  efficient  because  it 
is  not  too  big.  Adding  Brookley's  mis- 
sion to  existing  air  materiel  areas  makes 
them  less  efficient. 


Sixth.  Brookley  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  unfolding  of  the  President's 
Great  Society. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  copies  of 
this  thoughtful  document  are  available 
from  the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  which  the  paper's  coauthor,  Mr.  Ben- 
son, is  the  vigorous  and  able  president. 

Unfortimately,  the  argvunents  pre- 
sented were  insufificient  to  bring  about  a 
reversal  of  the  Department's  decision. 
A  lengthy  letter  from  Deputy  Secretary 
Vance,  written  to  me  on  December  19, 
apprised  me  of  that  fact. 

Subsequently,  Senator  Hill.  Repre- 
sentative Rivers,  and  I  met  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  still  further  discussion 
of  this  matter.  The  President  gave  us 
a  very  attentive  hearing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  were  with  him  for  11/2  hours. 
At  the  conclusion  of  our  conference,  the 
President  suggested  that  we  go  back  to 
the  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  further  conferences.  We  did 
meet  with  these  officials. 

We  presented  to  them  a  number  of 
arguments,  the  strongest  of  which,  and 
the  one  which  seemed  to  impress  them 
the  most,  was  our  argument  that  their 
F-105  program  should  not  be  moved 
from  Brookley  unless  and  until  such  time 
as  the  F-105  was  no  longer  needed  as  a 
firstline  weapon  system.  We  got  a  com- 
mitment that  they  would  restudy  the 
F-105  aspects  of  the  matter,  and  would 
give  us  a  further  report.  Just  this  week, 
I  received  a  report  on  this  from  Secre- 
tary Zuckert.  Although  he  offered  me 
no  encouragement  on  the  matter  of 
keeping  this  program  at  Brookley  per- 
manently, he  did  advise  that  the  phase- 
out  of  the  F-105  program,  which  had 
been  scheduled  over  a  3 -month  period 
beginning  in  April  1966,  would  be 
stretched  out  over  a  17-month  period 
commencing,  as  scheduled,  in  April  of 
1966.  I  am  very  much  encouraged  by 
this  action  that  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  has  taken.  It  will  give  us  a 
great  deal  more  time  in  which  to  urge 
even  further  study  of  this  matter;  and, 
frankly,  time  is  what  we  must  have  at 
this  point. 

I  recall  that  a  number  of  years  ago 
the  Depaitment  of  the  Army  had  an- 
nounced that  it  was  closing  its  facilities 
at  Huntsville.  At  that  time,  we  were 
able  to  get  the  Ai-my  to  transfer  to 
Huntsville  an  extremely  small  and  little- 
known  unit,  called  the  Army  Missile  Re- 
search Center.  I  do  not  need  to  go  into 
details  about  how  this  has  worked  out 
for  Huntsville.  We  took  that  small  imit 
at  Redstone  Arsenal  and,  as  our  need 
for  missiles  and  our  space  research  pro- 
grams grew,  we  built  that  small  unit 
to  the  point  where  today  Huntsville  is 
known  as  the  space  capital  of  the  world. 
Back  in  the  beginning,  certainly  we  could 
not  know  just  how  successful  we  would 
be  in  building  around  the  Army  Missile 
Research  Center  at  Huntsville.  We  had 
no  idea  that  our  efforts  would  be  so  suc- 
cessful. Likewise,  with  Brookley,  we 
cannot  know  at  this  point  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  save  the  base.  However, 
we  are  going  to  try;  and  if  we  do  save 
it,  then  we  plan  to  try  to  build  around 
and  upon  what  we  save. 

However,  we  cannot  afford  to  put  all 
ovu*  eggs  in  one  basket.    I  have  been 


working  to  find  ways  to  ease  the  impact 
of  whatever  eventually  happens  to 
Brookley. 

PLANNING   TO    EASE  THE   ECONOMIC   IMPACTS   OP 
BROOKLEY'S   CLOSING 

While  efforts  to  keep  Brookley  open 
will  continue  unremittingly,  it  would  be 
foolish  not  to  be  making  plans  also  at 
this  time  for  the  steps  that  can  and  must 
be  taken  to  ease  the  economic  impact  of 
a  Brookley  closing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  impact  will 
be  a  heavy  one  for  the  community.  The 
approximately  12,000  civilian  employees 
of  the  Air  Force  who  work  there  repre- 
sent nearly  13  percent  of  the  labor  force 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Mobile.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  large  reduction  in 
disposable  income  in  the  area  as  would 
be  represented  by  the  layoff  of  that  many 
persons  v,-ould  rerch  far  beyond  the  em- 
ployees themselves. 

POSITIVE  ACTIONS  TAKEN 

If  the  Defense  Department's  scheduled 
phaseout  of  MOAMA  and  Brookley  can- 
not be  changed,  at  least  four  important 
groups  in  the  Mobile  area's  economy  will 
feel  the  impact  painfully:  First,  home- 
owners in  the  area  with  FHA  or  VA 
mortgage  payments  to  meet;  second, 
Brookley's  civilian  employees;  third, 
local  governmental  units  which  have  in- 
curred indebtedness  for  capital  improve- 
ments such  as  schools;  and,  fourth,  busi- 
nessmen— especially  small  business- 
men— in  various  circumstances.  Since 
the  89th  Congress  opened  in  January,  I 
have  taken  actions  which  I  feel  will  be 
helpful  to  each  of  these  groups. 

FOR  FHA  AND  VA   HOMEOWNERS 

Last  year,  I  supported  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  that  permits 
the  FHA  Commissioner  to  work  out 
agreements  to  hold  off  foreclosures  on 
FHA  homeowners  who  default  because 
of  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 
After  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an- 
nounced the  phaseout  and  eventual 
closing  of  Brookley,  I  knew  there  could 
be  a  real  hardship  on  many  homeowners 
in  the  Mobile  area.  In  an  effort  to  be 
helpful,  I  wrote  the  FHA  Commission- 
er on  February  2,  1965,  to  determine 
whether  the  1964  amendment  would 
cover  those  who  might  be  affected  by 
the  eventual  closing  of  Brookley  Air 
Force  Base.    My  letter  to  the  FHA  reads 

as  follows : 

February  2, 1965. 
Mr.  P.  N.  Beownstein, 

Commissioner,  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brownstein:  You.  of  course,  are 
aware  from  out  recent  conversations  and 
previous  correspondence  of  my  concern  about 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  af- 
fecting Brookley  Air  Force  Base  in  MobUe, 
Ala.,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  impact 
this  action  may  have  on  the  local  housing 
market  and  upon  individual  homeowners  in 
the  area. 

In  this  connection,  you  will  recall  that  I 
was  successful  in  amending  the  National 
Housing  Act  In  1964,  by  broadening  the  re- 
lief available  to  homeowners  with  PHA-in- 
sured  mortgages  who  are  in  default  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control.  I  strongly 
urged  the  adoption  of  these  provisions  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  law  then  in  effect  was 
so  rigid  that  it  prevented  FHA  from  exercis- 
ing any  discretion  in  dealing  with  a  case 
where  a  homeowner  was  temporarUy  out  of 
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work  and  unable  to  meet  his  regular  month- 
ly mortgage  payments. 

If  I  am  not  successful  In  my  efforts  to  save 
Brookley  Air  Force  Base,  there  will  be  real 
hardship  on  many  homeowners  in  the  Mo- 
bile area  who  are  Defense  Department  em- 
ployees "due  to  circumstances  beyond  their 
control." 

Accordingly,  I  would  appreciate  your  ad- 
vising me  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  would  offer  relief  to  the 
employees  of  Brookley  Air  Force  Base. 
Sincerely, 

John  Sparkman. 

The  PHA  Commissioner  replied  on 
February  8,  1965,  in  which  letter  he 
stated : 

These  forbearance  provisions  should  prove 
of  real  value  to  those  FHA  mortgagors  who 
are  in  temporary  financial  straits  because 
of  the  closing  of  the  Brookley  Air  Force  Base. 

The  Commissioner's  letter  reads  in  full, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Fehrvxtry  8, 1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Tuesday,  February  2,  1965.  inquir- 
ing about  the  forbearance  relief  available 
to  homeowners  in  the  Mobile.  Ala.,  area,  who 
may  be  unable  to  make  payments  required 
under  FHA-insured  mortgages  due  to  the 
announced  closing  of  Brookley  Air  Force 
Base. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964,  the  FHA  Issued  regulations  which 
give  lenders  greater  latitude  in  working  with 
borrowers  who  are  unable  to  make  regularly 
required  mortgage  payments  because  of  loss 
of  their  jobs.  These  forbearance  provisions 
should  prove  of  real  value  to  those  FHA 
mortgagors  who  are  in  temporary  financial 
straits  because  of  the  closing  of  the  Brookley 
Air  Force  Base. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  all  FHA  mortgagees  ex- 
plaining these  regulations. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  William  Hlnes,  the  new 
director  of  the  FHA  insuring  office  In  Bir- 
mingham, to  work  with  homeowners  and 
lenders  in  Mobile  in  every  way  possible  to 
aid  those  mortgagors  who  need  assistance. 
I  am  aware  from  our  past  conversations  and 
correspondence  of  your  vital  concern  in  the 
Mobile  situation.  Let  me  reassure  you  that 
this  agency,  insofar  as  it  Is  concerned  in 
the  housing  market  in  Mobile,  will  do  every- 
thing reasonably  p>osslble  to  help  stabilize 
that  market. 

Sincerely, 

P.  N.  Brownstein, 

Commissioner. 

Let  me  add  here  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  for  many  years 
helped  veteran  homeowners  to  save  their 
homes  when  they  have  foimd  themselves 
in  temporary  financial  straits;  and  I  have 
been  assured  by  VA  officials  that  the 
same  will  apply  to  those  employed  at 
Brookley. 

In  addition,  I  have  had  several  con- 
versations with  ofBcials  of  the  FHA  and 
the  VA  relative  to  the  housing  market  in 
Mobile.  Officials  of  both  agencies  have 
assured  me  that  they  will  do  everything 
reasonably  possible  to  help  stabilize  the 
housing  market  in  that  area,  insofar  as 
those  agencies  are  concerned  with  that 
market. 

I  have  also  conferred  with  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force;  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Conunittee — Senator 
Russell,  of  Georgia;  and  the  chairman 


of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  Senator  Johnston,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  determine  what  further  as- 
sistance might  be  given  to  homeowners, 
should  the  base  eventually  be  closed. 
These  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  con- 
gressional cormnittees,  are  carefully  con- 
sidering this  question;  and  I  hope  they 
will  find  answers  that  will  be  meaning- 
ful and  helpful. 

In  the  meantime,  perhaps  the  most 
harmful  thing  that  could  now  occur  in 
Mobile  would  be  for  people  to  panic  and 
to  put  their  properties  on  the  market 
for  sale.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
phaseout  and  eventual  closing  of  Brook- 
ley could  have  a  severe  impact  on  the 
economy  of  that  area.  However,  Mobile 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  gulf  seaports, 
and  has  been  for  some  time.  I  expect  it 
to  remain  a  thriving  seaport.  I  per- 
sonally know  of  many  efforts  to  bring 
new  economic  life  to  Mobile.  If  we  are 
successful  in  these  efforts,  that  will  cer- 
tainly ease  the  impact  on  Mobile's  econ- 
omy, and  likewise  it  will  be  most  helpful 
to  the  housing  market  in  that  area. 

FOR  crvn,  service  employees  at  brooklet 

On  January  26,  1965,  I  introduced  S. 
728,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  so  as  to  provide  for  retire- 
ment on  full  annuity  upon  voluntary 
separation  after  30  years  of  service  or 
upon  involuntary  separation  after  20 
years  of  service. 

Under  present  law,  a  civil  service  em- 
ployee, including  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  may  retire 
voluntarily  on  full  earned  annuity  at 
age  62,  with  30  years  of  service.  If  re- 
tirement is  involuntary  and  not  for  mis- 
conduct or  delinquency,  present  law  pro- 
vides an  immediate  but  reduced  annuity 
if  the  employee  has:  first,  25  years  of 
service,  regardless  of  age;  or  second,  20 
years  of  service  and  has  attained  age  50. 
The  annuity  is  reduced  by  one-twelfth  of 
1  percent  for  each  full  month  the  age  of 
the  employee  is  less  than  60  but  not  less 
than  55,  plus  one-sixth  of  1  percent  for 
each  full  month  the  age  is  less  than  55. 
If  neither  of  these  conditions  is  met,  the 
employee  is  entitled  to  a  deferred  an- 
nuity commencing  at  age  62,  provided  he 
does  not  elect  a  refund  of  his  retirement 
deductions. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  these 
provisions  are  reasonable,  even  generous, 
when  compared  with  many  retirement 
programs  found  in  private  industry.  But 
the  Nation's  defense  workers  and  the 
conununities  in  which  they  are  concen- 
trated are  not  now  faced  with  ordinary 
circumstances. 

My  bill,  S.  728,  would,  quite  simply, 
eliminate  the  age  qualification  for  full 
retirement  benefits,  and  would  retain  the 
length-of -service  qualification;  that  is, 
a  civil  servant  voluntarily  or  involuntar- 
ily separated  would  become  eligible  for 
full  earned  retirement  annuity,  regard- 
less of  his  age,  after  30  years  of  service. 
He  would  be  eligible  for  full  annuity,  re- 
gardless of  age,  after  20  years  of  service, 
if  his  separation  were  involuntary — oc- 
casioned, for  example,  by  the  closing  of 
a  base  and  not  for  cause,  misconduct,  or 
delinquency. 


Existing  civil  service  regulations  pro- 
vide: 

When  the  location  of  an  office  or  unit  li 
changed  because  of  decentralization,  or  be- 
cause of  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  &n 
organizational  unit,  and  an  employee  ii 
separated  or  resigns  solely  because  he  is  un- 
able  for  family  or  personal  reasons  to  ac- 
company the  office  or  unit  to  its  new  loca- 
tion, the  action  is  considered  Involuntary 
(Para,  (e)  of  Subchapter  S-11  of  Supple^ 
ment  831-1  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
Federal  Personnel  Manual.) 

At  the  present  time,  I  am  also  care- 
fully studying  a  proposal  that  I  intro- 
duce another  bill  for  civil  servants,  pro- 
viding for  liberalized  leave  and  travel 
allowances  for  employees  who  elect  to 
transfer  with  their  unit  and  make  the 
move  to  the  new  location  by  private 
automobile. 

FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

On  February  1,  1965.  I  introduced  S. 
915,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act,  to  provide  for  increased  eligibility 
for  and  greater  utilization  of  the  dis- 
placed-business-disaster-loan  program 
established  under  section  7(b)  (3)  of  that 
act. 

As  it  presently  stands,  section  7(b)(3) 
authorizes  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  make  so-called  displaced- 
business-disaster  loans  to  small  concerns 
forced  to  move  as  a  result  of  urban  re- 
newal, highway,  or  other  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  projects  involving  land 
condemnation.  These  loans  difTer  in 
important  respects  from  the  usual— sec- 
tion 7(a) — business  loans.  Under  a 
displaced-business-disaster  loan,  the 
borrower  is  not  required  to  put  up  col- 
lateral. The  loans  can  be  made  for  20 
years,  which  is  10  years  longer  than 
under  the  regular  business-loan  pro- 
gram. The  interest  rate  on  the  SBA's 
p>ortion  of  such  a  loan  can  be  no  higher 
than  the  average  annual  rate  on  all 
U.S.  interest-bearing  obligations  at  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  plus  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent.  This  is  currently 
3%  percent.  And  an  amount  for  work- 
ing capital  can  be  included  in  the  loan. 

The  purpose  of  S.  915  is  to  make  these 
highly  favorable  loans  available  to 
small-business  concerns  which  have 
suffered  substantial  economic  injury  as 
a  result  of  the  actual  or  threatened  loss, 
through  Federal  action,  of  a  major 
source  of  employment  in  the  area  in 
which  they  are  located:  for  example, 
the  closing  of  Brookley  field  would  make 
adversely  affected  Mobile  small  busi- 
nesses eligible  for  such  loans.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  these  loans  could  be  used,  under 
my  bill,  for  any,  or  a  combination  of, 
these  purposes:  to  assist  the  borrower 
"in  continuing  in  business  at  its  existing 
location,  in  reestablishing  its  business, 
in  purchasing  a  business,  or  in  estab- 
lishing a  new  business." 

Copies  of  a  more  detailed  statement 
about  this  bill  that  I  made  at  the  time  of 
its  introduction — Congressional  Record 
of  February  1,  1965,  at  page  1728— are 
available  from  my  office  or  from  the 
office  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. The  statement  includes  infor- 
mation about  the  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  of  which 
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I  am  chairman,  during  1964  on  "the  im- 
pact of  defense  spending  shifts  and  cur- 
tailments on  small  business." 

FOS  MOBILE'S  SCHOOLS 

Just  this  week,  I  introduced  S.  1527,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  more  gradual  re- 
duction in  payments  to  local  educational 
agencies,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  as  a  result  of  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  activities. 

One  of  the  manifold  economic  impacts 
on  an  area  in  which  a  large  base  is  closed 
will  be  the  cessation  of  eligibility  for 
Federal  payments  in  aid  of  school  main- 
tenance and  operating  costs  under  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  Public  Law  874,  81st 
Congress.  In  the  most  common  type  of 
situation  under  that  section  as  it  now 
stands,  the  law  authorizes  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  Federal- 
aid  payments  to  local  school  districts 
where  children  whose  parents  reside  or 
are  employed  on  Federal  property  ac- 
count for  more  than  3  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren receiving  free  public  education  in 
the  district.  The  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments is  computed  by  a  formula  set  forth 
in  the  law. 

Brookley  Field  provides  a  good  example 
of  the  operation  and  benefits  of  Public 
Law  874.  Under  this  statute,  during  the 
1963-64  school  year,  12  different  school 
districts — 8  in  Alabama,  3  in  Mississippi, 
and  1  in  Florida — claimed  children  who 
lived  on,  or  whose  parents  were  employed 
on,  the  base.  The  total  estimated  en- 
titlement of  these  12  school  districts, 
based  on  some  12,490  children  in  this 
category,  was  $1,217,785.  If  the  situa- 
tion remains  approximately  the  same  as 
it  was  during  the  last  school  year,  when 
the  phaseout  is  completed  there  will  be 
two  school  districts  in  Alabama  and  two 
in  Mississippi  that  will  fail  to  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements,  and  the  amounts 
payable  to  other  districts  that  will  re- 
main eligible  will  be  reduced. 

Despite  this  fact,  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  same  children  will  be  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  of  the  af- 
fected districts,  because  their  parents, 
even  though  no  longer  employed  at 
Brookley  or  in  the  Federal  service,  will 
still  live  in  the  area.  And  it  is  certain 
that  not  all  of  the  expenses  of  these 
school  districts  associated  with  their 
service  to  the  children  of  Brookley  em- 
ployees will  have  terminated,  even  if  the 
children  themselves  have  moved  away. 

The  purpose  of  the  third  bill  in  my 
series  of  adjustment  measures  is  to  pro- 
vide for  gradual  reduction,  rather  than 
abrupt  termination,  of  Federal  payments 
made  to  a  local  educational  agency  on 
account  of  a  child  who  has  left  the  area 
or  whose  parent  has  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property,  due  to  a 
termination  of  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  such  as  a  base  closing. 
Under  my  bill,  a  local  public  school  dis- 
trict would  continue  to  receive  credit  for 
each  child  In  either  of  these  categories 
for  3  fiscal  years  after  the  event  which, 
absent  my  proposed  amendment,  would 
have  caused  the  loss  of  all  credit  for  that 
child.  However,  the  amount  payable  in 
the  first  fiscal  year  after  the  child's  de- 
parture or  change  of  status  would  be 
reduced  to  75  percent  of  the  full  entitle- 


ment amount;  to  50  percent,  the  second 
year;  and  to  25  percent,  the  third  year. 
Thereafter,  all  pasmients  for  a  child  in 
this  status  would  cease. 

Another  part  of  my  bill  would  liberal-* 
ize  the  existing  provisions  for  gradual 
reduction  of  payments  when  a  school 
district  falls  below  the  3  percent — or.  In 
some  districts,  the  6  percent — level  of 
federally  connected  children  in  average 
daily  attendance.  At  present,  when  a 
school  district  falls  below  the  minimum 
percentage  of  federally  connected  en- 
rollment for  participation  in  the  aid  pro- 
gram, it  receives,  for  each  federally 
connected  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance during  the  first  year  after  that 
event,  the  full  formula  amount;  50  per- 
cent of  the  full  formula  entitlement  per 
child,  the  second  year;  and  nothing, 
thereafter. 

My  bill  would  revise  this  pattern,  so  as 
to  permit  full  formula  payment  for  each 
federally  cormected  child  remaining  in 
the  schools  the  first  year  after  failure  to 
meet  the  percentage-enrollment  test;  75 
percent,  the  second  year;  50  percent,  the 
third  year;  25  percent,  the  fourth  year; 
and  nothing,  thereafter.  Hence,  under 
my  bill,  a  school  district  would  benefit  in 
two  ways:  It  could  count,  for  pajmients, 
children  who  had  been,  but  no  longer 
were,  federally  cormected  for  a  period  of 
3  years,  on  a  gradually  reducing  basis, 
even  if  not  actually  in  attendance.  And 
it  could,  for  a  longer  period  than  at 
present,  continue  to  receive  payments  for 
remaining  federally  connected  children, 
after  it  had  ceased  to  meet  the  3  per- 
cent— or  6  percent — average  daily  at- 
tendance test. 

COMMITTEE    STAFF    STUDIES    OSDESEO 

Mr.  President,  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  am  continuing  to  oppose  and  resist  the 
closing  of  the  Mobile  Air  Materiel  Area 
and  Brookley  Air  Force  Base;  but  I  shall 
also  continue  my  efforts  to  devise  and  in- 
troduce proposed  legislation  that  could 
be  helpful  in  making  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic adjustment  if  the  field  is  closed.  I 
have  directed  the  professional  staffs  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
and  the  Sfenate  Housing  Subcommittee, 
both  of  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  chairman,  to  continue  their  study  of 
the  many,  many  aspects  of  the  economic 
problems  associated  with  base  closings; 
and  I  shall  act  promptly  to  implement 
any  additional  proposals  that  these 
studies  may  develop. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lative measure  that  I  have  introduced 
can,  and  will,  be  helpful,  not  only  to 
Mobile,  but  also  to  any  community  faced 
with  the  problems  of  economic  adjust- 
ment to  a  decision  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  close  any  of  its  installations. 
I  hope  Congress  will  act  promptly  on  my 
bills. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  stands  in  ad- 
journment imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day next. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNIST  INVASION  OF  MISSIS- 
SIPPI UNDER  BANNER  OF  SO- 
CALLED  "CIVIL  RIGHTS"  ACTIVI- 
TIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  spoke  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  give  Senators  facts  about  the 
Communist-inspired,  Commimist-led, 
and  Communist-directed  invasion  of 
Mississippi  imder  the  banner  of  so- 
caUed  "civil  rights"  activities. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  regarding 
the  so-called  "Freedom'  Party"  and  its 
supporters,  regarding  the  "Mississippi 
siunmer  project"  of  last  year,  regarding 
the  so-called  "freedom  riders,"  and  re- 
garding some  or  the  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  the  fomenting  of  racial  vio- 
lence in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere,  some 
of  the  leaders  of  these  organizations, 
and  some  of  their  connections  with  the 
Commimist  conspiracy.  Also,  I  have 
discussed  some  of  the  evidence  of  Com- 
munist support,  both  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally, for  these  activities  which 
involve  magnifying  racial  tensions  and 
capitalizing  upon  racial  unrest  to  create 
violence  and  bloodshed,  all  in  further- 
ance of  the  Communist  objective  of 
weakening  this  Nation  internally  to  ad- 
vance the  day  of  the  projected  Com- 
munist takeover. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  fact  of 
Communist  infiltration  of  the  so-called 
"civil  rights"  movement  is  beginning  to 
recognized  outside  the  South.  The  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi  hav^  known  for  2 
years  or  more  that  Communist  incite- 
ment was  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
racial  strife  which  has  made  so  many 
headlines.  This  morning,  under  the 
caption  "Danger  From  the  Left,"  the 
columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  take  cognizance  of  some  of  the 
facts  which  I  have  been  reporting  to  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time. 

I  a&k  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  column  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  may  be  print- 
ed at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Danger  Feom  the  Left 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
While  successfully  forcing  an  emergency 
voting  rights  biU,  the  Reverend  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.,  surrendered  valuable  ground 
to  leftist  extremists  In  their  drive  for  control 
of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  Dr.  King  at  times 
abdicated  command  of  the  Selma,  Ala.,  dem- 
onstration to  John  Lewis  and  James  Fore- 
man, the  two  hothead  extremists  who  lead 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (usxially  called  SNCC) .  And  there  Is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  SNCC  Is  substan- 
tially Infiltrated  by  beatnik  leftwlng  revo- 
lutionaries, and — worst  of  all — by  Commu- 
nists. 

This  means  the  civil  rights  movement 
faces  an  agonizing  Internal  crisis  at  the  hour 
of  Its  greatest  triumph.  Unless  Dr.  King 
breaks  with  the  SNCC  extremists,  liberal 
whites  may  no  longer  follow  his  leadOBhlp, 
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and  even  If  he  does,  SNCC  can  create  no  end 
of  trouble  for  the  cause  of  Negro  rights. 

That's  because  SNCC  and  its  leaders  aren't 
really  interested  in  the  right  to  vote  or  any 
attainable  goal,  but  in  demanding  the  un- 
attainable as  a  means  of  provoking  social 
turmoil.  As  revolutionaries,  they  aren't 
about  to  stop  demonstrating  and  pitch  into 
the  hard  task  of  actually  registering  voters. 

SNCC's  tactics  and  the  way  Dr.  King  has 
'knuckled  under"  to  them  were  illustrated 
painfully  in  Selma  on  March  9. 

Acknowledging  that  the  Federal  coiu-ts 
have  been  the  salvation  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  moderates  wanted  to  obey  a  Fed- 
eral courVorder  banning  a  march  from  Sel- 
ma to  Montgomery.     So  did  Dr.  King. 

But  Foreman  and  Lewis  handed  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  an  ultimatvun.  Either 
Dr.  King  would  lead  the  march  or  they  would 
Ignore  him  and  lead  It  themselves.  Rather 
than  see  leadership  pulled  from  him,  Dr. 
King  capitulated — giving  Gov.  George  Wal- 
lace an  opening  to  brand  the  civil  rights 
movement  as  contemptuous  of  the  courts. 

Dr.  King  had  capitulated  2  weeks  earlier 
in  permitting  his  name  to  be  used  on  a 
February  27  memorandum  by  the  extremist 
leadership  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  (which  is  really  an  offshoot  of 
SNCC). 

Implicitly  referring  to  past  civil  rights 
legislation  as  "fraudulently  ineffectual,"  the 
February  27  memorandum  is  a  thinly  dis- 
guised attack  on  moderate  civil  rights  leader- 
ship of  the  kind  provided  by  the  NAACP  and 
on  the  overall  legislative  approach  to  Negro 
rights. 

The  tlpoff  was  the  memorandum's  demand 
for  a  voting  rights  bill  "which  will  say  that 
Federal  registration  will  occur  in  any  com- 
munity, county,  or  State  where  the  people 
who  are  not  free  to  register  request  it."  Such 
a  bill  without  any  standard  for  Federal  inter- 
vention could  not  possibly  be  passed. 

This  technique  of  seeking  turmoil  rather 
than  progress  also  was  found  in  SNCC's 
marching  orders  given  its  followers  in  Wash- 
ington last  week — given  by  example  when 
SNCC  leaders  lay  down  in  the  Selma  street. 

The  order:  "Lay  down." 

They  did  so  inside  the  White  House.  They 
did  so  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  blocking 
traffic  in  front  of  the  White  House.  They  did 
so  on  Capitol  Hill  outside  Speaker  McCor- 
MACK's  office. 

Actually,  Dr.  King  earlier  this  year  risked 
incurring  the  wrath  of  SNCC  extremists  dur- 
ing the  fight  to  unseat  the  Mississippi 
congressional  delegation.  Dr.  King  supported 
the  position  of  civil  rights  moderates  in  op- 
posing the  unattainable  demands  that  three 
members  of  the  SNCC-backed  Mississippi 
Freedom  Party  be  arbitrarily  seated  In 
Congress. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  chance  Dr.  King  may 
make  a  clearer  break  with  SNCC.  At  this 
writing,  civil  rights  moderates  are  hoping  for 
a  statement  from  him  renouncing  the  ex- 
tremist memorandum  of  February  27. 

Yet,  Dr.  King  cannot  be  blamed  in  full 
for  the  extremists'  success  in  the  civil  rights 
movement.  In  a  kind  of  reverse  McCarthy- 
ism,  moderate  Negro  leaders,  white  liberals, 
and  Government  officials  have  feared  to  point 
out  the  degree  of  Communist  infiltration. 
Their  silence  in  the  past  may  make  It  all  the 
more  difficult  to  expel  extremists  from  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  the  critical  future. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  promised  that  as  additional  facts 
with  respect  to  these  matters  become 
available  to  me,  I  shall  report  them 
publicly  here,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  people  of  this  country. 
Pursuant  to  this  promise,  I  have  addi- 
tional facts  to  report  today. 

First,  let  me  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said  about  two  individuals  of  some  local 


prominence  in  their  own  hometown  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

On  an  earlier  occasion  I  referred  to 
Terry  Arthur  Francois,  of  San  Francisco, 
as  having  participated  in  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  "task  force"  operation  in 
support  of  the  so-called  "freedom  party" 
effort  to  imseat  duly-elected  Members  of 
Congress  from  my  State.  About  all  the 
information  I  had  at  that  time,  respect- 
ing Terry  Arthur  Francois,  was  that  he 
was  a  Negro,  a  practicing  attorney,  and 
a  past  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
chapter  of  the  NAACP.  Newspaper  stor- 
ies later  indicated  Francois  had  expressed 
surprise  and  indignation  that  I  had  even 
ventured  to  mention  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  Communist-front  or  other 
pro-Communist  activities. 

Now  I  have  additional  information 
about  this  man,  which  I  am  glad  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

Francois  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
in  August  1921.  He  has  been  active  in 
areas  of  racial  controversy  over  a  period 
of  at  least  some  12  or  15  yeai's. 

He  has  also  been  involved  with  nu- 
merous organizations  and  movements  in 
the  subversive  field. 

In  1952,  he  participated  in  the  affairs 
of  the  East  Bay  Council  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions.  This  organi- 
zation was  aflQliated  with  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Pro- 
fessions, which  was  cited  as  a  Commu- 
nist front  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  a  report  dated 
April  19. 1949. 

Also  in  1952,  Terry  Arthur  Francois 
participated  in  a  testimonial  for  the  at- 
torneys who  had  represented  the  Com- 
munists prosecuted  under  the  Smith  Act. 

Terry  Arthur  Francois  was  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fellowship  of  Rec- 
onciliation in  1956.  The  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  is  a  pacifist  organization 
headed  by  A.  J.  Muste,  who  was  a  trusted 
observer  at  the  16th  National  Convention 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  held 
February  9-12, 1957. 

In  1959,  Terry  Arthvir  Francois  took 
part  in  a  so-called  youth  march  for 
integrated  schools. 

Terry  Arthur  Francois  has  been  fre- 
quently and  favorably  mentioned  in  the 
People's  World,  the  west  coast  Commu- 
nist newsE>aper.  The  People's  World 
has  reported  his  participation  in  the  so- 
called  San  Francisco  Little  Summit 
Conference  in  1960,  which  was  charac- 
terized as  follows  in  the  1961  Report 
of  the  California  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities: 

The  purpose  of  the  Little  Summit  Con- 
ference at  San  Francisco  was  to  arouse  popu- 
lar support  for  the  Big  Summit  Conference 
at  Paris.  This  group  of  very  liberal  organi- 
zations— was  a  natural  object  for  Commu- 
nist penetration. 

The  People's  World  has  reported  Terry 
Arthur  Francois'  participation,  in  1962, 
in  a  conference  on  the  impact  of  the 
racial  right;  his  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  bay  area  freedom  riders'  fund  in 
1961;  his  signing  of  a  statement  against 
the  Christian  anti-Communist  crusade 
in  1962;  and  his  activities  as  chairman 
of  a  SLATE  seminar  on  the  American 
Negro   in    1962.     SLATE   is   a    leftwing 


student  organization  at  the  University 
of  California. 

Francois  took  office  in  1964  as  the  first 
Negro  to  become  a  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  is  California  State  chairman 
of  the  Direct  Action  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Rights. 

Another  National  Lawyers  Guild  task 
force  member  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before  is  Benjamin  Dreyfus,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco lawyer  sometimes  known  as  Barney 
Dreyfus,  who  was  identified  as  a  Com- 
munist Party  member  in  sworn  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  1957,  and  who 
himself  claimed  fifth  amendment  privi- 
lege  before  that  same  committee,  that 
same  year,  as  a  basis  for  refusing  to 
answer  questions  about  his  Communist 
Party  membership. 

I  now  have  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  Mr.  Dreyfus  which  was  not  in  my 
possession  when  I  referred  to  him  on  an 
earlier  occasion. 

In  September  1941.  Benjamin— or 
Barney— Dreyfus  was  referred  to  by  the 
People's  World,  west  coast  Communist 
newspaper,  as  regional  secretary  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild.  This  reference 
was  in  a  news  story  reporting  that  Drey- 
fus had  signed  an  endorsement  of  the 
United  Spanish  Aid  Committee's  plan  to 
have  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
protect  Spanish  Communists  in  Prance 
and  North  Africa. 

In  March  1942.  Dreyfus  was  a  delegate 
from  the  National  Lawyers  Guild's  San 
Francisco  branch  to  the  national  Free 
Earl  Browder  Congress  held  at  New  York 
City.  The  Free  Earl  Browder  Congress 
was  formed  to  agitate  for  the  release 
from  prison  of  Earl  Browder,  the  former 
executive  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  It  operated  In  close  as- 
sociation with  the  Citizens  Committee  to 
Free  Earl  Browder.  which  has  been  cited 
as  subversive  by  the  Attorney  General. 

In  the  spring  of  1942  Dreyfus  signed 
a  letter  sent  by  the  International  Labor 
Defense  to  Attorney  General  Biddle  pro- 
testing against  his  ruling  to  deport  Harry 
Bridges,  Communist  labor  leader. 

In  September  of  1942  Benjamin  Drey- 
fus was  elected  secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  chapter  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  an  organization  which  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  a  Communist-oriented 
group. 

In  March  1943.  Barney  Dreyfus  was 
back  at  the  task  of  supporting  Harry 
Bridges.  According  to  an  article  in  the 
People's  World  of  March  4.  1943,  Drey- 
fus signed  a  statement  asking  President 
Roosevelt  to  turn  Bridges  free. 

In  April  1943.  Benjamin  Dreyfus  was 
busy  fighting  the  so-called  Dilworth 
bill,  then  pending  in  the  California 
Legislature.  This  was  a  bill  to  bar  the 
Communist  Party  from  the  ballot  in 
California.  ^Benjamin  Dreyfus  issued  a 
public  statement  against  the  bill,  in  his 
capacity  as  secretary  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco branch  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild. 

In  October  1943,  Benjamin  Dreyfus 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Peo- 
ple's World  criticizing  slighting  refer- 
ences which  he  claimed  had  been  made 
against  the  Fair  Employment  Protective 
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been  cited  as  subversive  by  both  the 
House  and  California  Committees  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

The  Independent  Citizens  Committee 
of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Professions  was 
cited  as  subversive  by  the  House  Corn- 


Commission  and  the  Fair  Employment 
practices  Commission. 

perhaps  there  is  no  chain  of  cause  and 
event,  but  it  is  interesting  that  within 
less  than  a  month  after  having  sprung 
to  the  defense  of  these  fair  employ- 
ment organizations,  Dreyfus  was  named  mittee  on  un-American  Activities, 
consultant  counsel  for  the  President's  On  January  11,  1947,  an  article  in  the 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice in  connection  with  hearings  on  racial 
discrimination  in  shipyards  in  Los  An- 
geles. .     _     _, 

In  January  1944,  Benjamin  Dreyfus 
moved  up  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  San 
Francisco  chapter  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  being  elected  vice  president. 

In  May  1944,  Barney  Dreyfus  and  his 
wife  "Babs"  gave  a  housew$xming  party 
in  their  new  home  at  25  Belgrave  Ave- 
nue, San  Francisco,  and  extended  in- 
vitations by  the  rather  unusual  device 
of  publishing  an  advertisement  in  Peo- 
ple's World,  the  west  coast  Communist 
newspaper. 

In  August  1945.  Barney  Dreyfus  was 
named  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Bay  Area  American  Com- 
mittee for  Yugoslav  Relief.  The  na- 
tional organization  has  been  cited  as 
subversive  by  the  Attorney  General. 

In  October  1945,  Benjamin  Dreyfus 
presided  over  a  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Federation  of  Voters  Leagues  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  endorse  Herbert 
Nugent,  a  Communist,  as  candidate  for 

San  Francisco  supervisor. 
In  January  1945.  Barney  Dreyfus  was 

named  northern  California  secretary  of 

the  National   Citizens   Political  Action 

Committee.    This  organization  has  been 

cited  as  subversive  by  both  the  House  and 

California  Committees  on  Un-American 

Activities.  I 

In  April,  1946,  the  People's  World  an- 
nounced that  Benjamin  Dreyfus  would 

participate  in  a  Russian  Relief  Ameri- 
can-Russian Institute  forum  series  on 

"What's  on  Your  Mind  About  Russia?" 

The    American-Russian    Institute    has 

been  cited  as  subversive  by  the  Attorney 

General. 
In  June  1946,  Barney  Dreyfus  and  his 

wife  gave  another  party  and  advertised 

for  guests  in  the  People's  World.    This 

time  they  were  cohosts  with  a  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Oscar  Foss.    The  party  was  under 

the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Refugee  Ap- 
peal, and  was  for  the  purpose  of  raising 

money  for  that  organization.   The  Span- 
ish Refugee  Appeal  was  organized  by  the 

Spanish  Refugee  Relief  campaign  which 

was  cited  as  subversive  by  the  Attorney 

General. 

In  October  1946,  according  to  the  Peo- 
ple's World,  the  home  of  Benjamin  Drey- 
fus and  his  wife  was  used  for  a  reception 

for  Harrison  Forman,  for  the  benefit  of 

the    China    Conference    Arrangements 

Committee.    This  organizati'oh  has  been 

cited   as   subversive   by   thte   California 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  December  1946,  the  People's  World 

reported  Barney  Dreyfus  as  having  been 

named  as  delegate  to  the  Joint  National 

Convention    of    the    National    Citizens 

Political  Action  Committee  and  the  In- 
dependent Citizens  Committee  of  Arts, 

Sciences  and  Professions,  which  was  held 

in  New  York  December  14  and  15  of  1946. 

The  National  Citizens  Political  Action 

Conamittee  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  has 


People's  World  referred  to  Benjamin 
Dreyfus  as  secretary  of  the  National  Cit- 
izens Political  Action  Committee  for 
Northern  California.  This  was  in  con- 
nection with  an  article  reporting  a  meet- 
ing of  the  regional  executive  board  of 
National  Citizens  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, held  in  Dreyfus'  law  office,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  plans  to  build  the 
Progressive  Citizens  of  America  in 
Northern  California.  The  Progressive 
Citizens  of  America  has  been  cited  as 
subversive  by  the  California  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

On  February  12,  1947,  the  People's 
World  reported  election  of  Benjamin 
Dreyfus  as  a  director  of  the  northern 
California  chapter  of  the  Progressive  Cit- 
izens of  America. 

The  San  Francisco  News  of  April  21, 
1947,  carried  an  advertisement  listing 
Benjamin  Dreyfus  as  cosigner  of  an  ad- 
vertisement sponsored  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Congress  of  San  Francisco,  opposing  out- 
lawing of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
Civil  Rights  Congress  of  San  Francisco 
was  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Civil 
Rights  Congress,  which  has  been  cited  as 
subversive  by  the  Attorney  General. 

On  July  21.  1947,  the  San  Francisco 
News  reported  Benjamin  Dreyfus  as  hav- 
ing attended  a  "Wallace  for  President" 
rump-session  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  on  July  19 
and  20  of  that  year.  Wallace  had  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Communist  press. 

On  June  12,  1947,  the  People's  World 
referred  to  Dreyfus  as  a  "labor  attorney" 
in  flattering  ternos,  in  coimection  with 
reporting  him  as  one  of  the  scheduled 
speakers  in  a  series  of  roundtable  discus- 
sions to  be  held  at  the  CaUfornia  Labor 
School  in  San  Francisco  begirming  June 
13,  1947.  The  CaUfornia  Labor  School 
was  cited  as  subversive  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

In  September  1947.  according  to  the 
San  Francisco  News  of  September  23, 
the  first  meeting  to  form  a  San  Francisco 
'Democrats  for  Wallace"  group  was  held 
at  Benjamin  Dreyfus'  office  at  57  Post 
Street.  San  Francisco. 

The  December  8, 1947.  issue  of  People's 
World  carried  an  announcement  by  Ben- 
jamin Dreyfus,  as  acting  chairman  of 
"Democrats  for  Wallace."  respecting  a 
public  meeting  to  be  held  December  9 
at  the  Richelieu  Hotel  in  San  Francisco 
to  prepare  for  the  June  primary.  The 
announcement  stated  that  speakers  at 
this  meeting  would  include  Sidney  Roger. 
Anton  Refregier,  and  William  A.  P. 
White. 

Sidney  Roger  was  referred  to  in  the 
1948  report  of  the  California  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  as  follows: 

Sidney  Roger,  radio  conunentator  over 
radio  station  KGO  in  San  Francisco  is  a  paid 
functionary  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Anton  Refregier  was  the  artist  chosen, 
in  1962,  to  draw  Christmas  cards  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Worker,  na- 
tional organ  of  the  CPUSA. 


Willi ajn  A.  P.  White  was  a  sponsor  of 
the  Sidney  Roger  Radio  Fund. 
*  On  December  10.  1947,  the  People's 
World  reported  Benjamin  Dreyfus  had 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  for  the  1948  term. 

The  February  10.  1948,  issue  of  the 
People's  World  reported  Benjamin  Drey- 
fus as  signer  of  a  letter  to  President  Tru- 
man, sponsored  by  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress, protesting  against  deportation 
charges  against  certain  prominent  Com- 
munists, including  Alexander  Bittelman 
and  Claudia  Jones.  The  Civil  Rights 
Congress  was  cited  as  subversive  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Alexander  Bittelman  was  a  former 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 

Claudia  Jones  was  a  former  leader  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  who  was 
deported. 

The  May  18,  1948,  issue  of  the  People's 
World  named  Benjamin  Dreyfus  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Emergency  Conference 
on  Civil  Liberties,  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on 
May  22,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing 
the  threat  of  the  Mimdt  bill.  The 
Mundt  bill  became  knouTi  as  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill  later  as  the  Mundt-Ferguson 
bill,  and  was  a  forerunner  of  the  legis- 
lation now  known  as  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act,  or  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
The  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Commit- 
tee, which  staged  this  conference,  has 
been  cited  as  subversive  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. 

An  advertisement  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  of  May  29,  1948.  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Emergency  Con- 
ference for  Civil  Liberties,  carried  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Dreyfus  as  the  co- 
signer. The  purpose  of  this  advertise- 
ment was  to  oppose  the  Mundt-Nixon 
bill. 

In  July  1948.  the  People's  World  re- 
ported Benjamin  Dreyfus  as  a  member 
of  a  delegation  headed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  which  presented  the  Consul-Gen- 
eral  of  Spain  with  a  resolution  protest- 
ing against  death  sentences  imposed 
upon  eight  Spanish  Communists.  Over 
the  years  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  has  been 
affiliated  with  a  long  list  of  Communist 
front  organizations. 

In  November  1^50,  the  People's  World 
reported  Benjamin  Dreyfus  as  signer  of 
a  letter  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco 
Civil  Rights  Congress  protesting  the 
case  of  the  "Los  Angeles  13."  The  "Los 
Angeles  13"  were  13  Communists  being 
prosecuted  under  the  Smith  Act.  They 
were  found  guilty  on  August  5,  1952. 

In  December  1948  Benjamin  Dreyfus, 
in  his  capacity  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  gave  the  People's 
World  a  scoop  on  an  excerpt  from  a  state- 
ment being  issued  by  the  Guild  calling 
for  abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  according  to  a 
news  story  in  the  People's  World  of  De- 
cember 15.  1948. 

Begirming  in  March  1949.  Benjamin 
Dres^fus  was  very  busy  opposing  anti- 
Communist  legislation  introduced  in  the 
California  Legislature,  including  a  bill 
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requiring  a  loyalty  oath  for  State  em- 
ployees. These  bills  were  known  as  the 
"Tenney"  bills.  Dreyfus  spoke  against 
the  Tenney  bills  on  various  occasions. 
For  example,  he  addressed  a  membership 
meeting  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  in 
San  Francisco  on  March  25,  to  oppose  the 
Tenney  bills.  He  went  up  to  Sacramento 
on  May  4  to  speak  against  the  Tenney 
bills.  On  May  12,  again  in  Sacramento, 
he  addressed  delegates  to  a  special  as- 
sembly of  the  California  Legislative  Con- 
ference, speaking  in  opposition  to  Ten- 
ney's  anti-Communist  legislation.  The 
May  19,  1949,  issue  of  the  People's  World 
listed  Drej^us  as  signer  of  a  leaflet  issued 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  against  the 
Tenney  bills.  The  June  9  issue  of  the 
People's  World  reported  Benjamin  Drey- 
fus as  having  testified  against  the  law- 
yers' loyalty  oath  bill. 

The  June  22  issue  of  the  People's  World 
quoted  Benjamin  Dreyfus  as  having 
stated  he  would  "pose  the  jailings  of  the 
Communist  leaders  by  Judge  Medina  in 
New  York"  before  the  executive  board  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  San  Fran- 
cisco chapter. 

The  Daily  Worker  of  October  19,  1949, 
named  Benjamin  Dreyfus  as  signer  of  a 
statement  asking  President  Truman  to 
dismiss  the  case  against  11  Communists 
who  had  been  convicted  under  the  Smith 
Act. 

In  May  1951.  Benjamin  Dreyfus'  name 
showed  up  on  a  letterhead  as  a  member 
of  the  Bar  Committee  Against  Test 
Oaths  for  Lawyers.  This  fight  against 
test  oaths  for  lawyers  went  on  for  quite 
a  while.  In  March  of  1951,  Benjamin 
Dreyfus'  name  was  on  another  letter- 
head, as  sponsor  of  "Lawyers  Against 
Test  Oaths  for  the  Bar." 

In  September  1951,  a  circular  of  the 
California  Labor  School  at  San  Francisco 
named  Benjamin  Dreyfus  as  a  speaker  in 
its  course  "Defend  Your  Rights"  to  be 
held  during  September  and  O'^ber  of 

1951.  The  California  Labor  Sciiool  has 
been  found  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  to  be  a  "Communist-front 
organization"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  and 
ordered  to  register  as  such  with  the 
Attorney  General. 

In  March  1952.  Benjamin  Dreyfus 
signed  a  letter  supporting  a  motion  to 
quash  subpenas  in  the  matter  of  16 
members  of  the  California  bar  called  to 
appear  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  in  April  of  that  year.    In  March 

1952,  Benjamin  Dreyfus  was  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Gxiild,  and  a  member 
of  the  national  executive  board  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild. 

According  to  the  Daily  Worker  of 
June  19,  1952,  Benjamin  Dreyfus  was 
given  a  standing  ovation  at  a  banquet  in 
Los  Angeles  held  for  the  purpose  of 
honoring  the  lawyers  who  had  defended 
the  west  coast  Commimists  tried  under 
the  Smith  Act. 

In  January  1953,  the  Daily  Worker  re- 
ported Benjamin  Dreyfus  as  representing 
Morton  Sobell,  convicted  spy  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  was  then  in  Alcatraz 
Prison. 

That  brings  Benjamin  Dreyfus'  record 
down  to  1953,  In  some  detaU.  and  with 
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the  facts  about  him  which  I  discussed 
in  a  speech  here  last  February  3,  gives  a 
fairly  complete  picture  of  his  activities 
in  connection  with  Commimist  fronts. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Lawyers  Guild  contingent  of  attor- 
neys who  came  into  Mississippi  to  help 
stir  up  racial  strife  was  Joseph  R.  Gro- 
din,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  holds  an  LL.B.  from  Yale 
University  and  practices  law  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Nyhart  and  Grodin,  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  He  also  has  an 
office  in  Oakland,  Calif.  The  National 
Lawyers  Guild  is  not  Grodin's  only  Com- 
munist-front connection.  The  Daily 
Worker  of  London,  which  is  England's 
Communist  Party  newspaper,  canied  an 
item  in  its  February  7,  1955,  issue  with 
the  headline  "How  American  Unions  are 
Hamstrung."  This  article  dealt  with 
the  conference  of  trade  luiion  delegates 
sponsored  by  the  Haldane  Society,  con- 
cerning the  alleged  effect  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  on  the  American  Labor 
movement.  One  of  the  individuals  who 
spoke  at  that  conference  was  described 
as  "Joseph  Raymond  Grodin,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California."  The 
Haldane  Society  has  been  described  as 
a  Communist-front  organization  made 
up  of  so-called  "progressive"  lawyers. 

One  more  of  the  radical  lawyers  who 
journeyed  to  Mississippi  to  take  part  in 
the  Communist -inspired  invasion  of  my 
State  under  the  guise  of  "civil  rights 
activity"  was  William  Thornton  Belcher, 
Jr.  Belcher  was  one  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  contingent  in  the  Missis- 
sippi invasion.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  for  more  than  10 
years,  having  become  active  in  that  or- 
ganization soon  after  he  was  admitted 
to  the  California  bar  in  1950. 

William  Thornton  Belcher,  Jr..  is  one 
more  example  of  a  National  Lawyers 
Guild  "task-force"  member  who  has  a 
solid  Communist  background.  He  was 
bom  in  1920  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  although 
he  now  lives  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  prac- 
tices law  there.  Belcher  was  a  merchant 
seaman  for  some  years  in  the  early  1940's. 
before  he  got  an  LL.B  degree  from  the 
University  of  California.  In  1945, 
Belcher  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  San  Francisco.  He  continued 
as  a  member  of  the  party  for  some  time 
thereafter,  and  is  definitely  known  to 
have  attended  meetings  of  the  Seamen's 
Branch  of  the  San  Francisco  Communist 
Party  in  1946.  During  this  same  period, 
he  was  contributing  to  the  party  and  as- 
sociating with  various  Communist  Party 
members.  His  wife,  Marian,  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  in  San 
Francisco  at  that  time. 

Another  San  Francisco  attorney  who 
invaded  Mississippi  as  a  member  of  a  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  task  force  was 
Matthew  J.  Wadleigh.  Wadleigh  is  a 
graduate  of  San  Jose  State  College  in 
California,  and  holds  an  LL.B  from  the 
University  of  California.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  in  San 
Francisco.  The  National  Lawyers  Guild 
has  been  cited  as  a  Commimist-front  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Still  another  San  Francisco  lawyer  who 
joined  the  Mississippi  invasion  at  the  be- 


hest of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  wax 
Warren  H.  Saltzman.  Saltzman  holds 
an  AB  degree  from  the  University  of  Cal 
ifomia  and  an  LL.B  from  Yale,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Littler 
Mendelson  and  Saltzman.  in  San  Fran 
Cisco. 

While  this  man  Saltzman  was  attend- 
ing the  University  of  California  in  the 
late  1940's,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Stu- 
dent Workers'  Federation.  This  organi- 
zation was  formed  at  the  University  of 
California  to  serve  as  a  recruiting  estab- 
lishment for  the  Socialist  Youth  League 
and  the  Worker's  Party  of  America.  The 
Worker's  Party  of  America  has  been  cited 
as  a  Conmiunist-front  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 

In  1948  and  1949,  Warren  H.  Saltzman 
was  chairman  of  the  Progressive  Citizens 
of  America  at  the  University  of  Call- 
fornia.  The  California  branches  of  this 
organization  have  been  cited  as  Com- 
munist-controlled. 

In  1962,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
set  up  a  committee,  now  known  as  the 
Committee  for  Legal  Assistance  in  the 
South — CLAS — with  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing lawyers  into  Mississippi  and  other 
Southern  states  to  provide  legal  advice 
and  services  in  so-called  civil  rights 
cases.  In  a  report  published  last  year, 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  listed  66 
lawyers  as  having  participated  in  what  it 
called  its  "operation  in  Mississippi"  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1964,  and  also  listed  4 
individuals  whom  it  designated  as  "law 
students  participating  in  the  CLAS  sum- 
mer project."  This  is  not  a  complete  list 
of  the  Mississippi  Invaders  recruited  by 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  but  it  helps 
build  the  record. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  read  this  list  of 
participants  in  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  operation  in  Mississippi  last  sum- 
mer, but  I  send  the  list  forward  and  ask 
that  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  Operation  in 
Mississippi:  Summer,  1964 

Number  of  lawyers  participating:  66. 
Number  of  case  files:  45. 
Number  of  defendants:  315. 

LAWYERS     participating     IN     SUMMER    PROJBCt 

(Name,  home,  assignment  station] 

Anglln,  Prank  Jr.,  Chicago,  Jackson-Green- 
wood, week  of  July  20. 

Baker,  Oscar  W.,  Bay  City.  Hattlesburg, 
week  of  July  13. 

Brocato,  Justin,  Kalamazoo,  BUoxl,  week  of 
July  6. 

Brock,  Robert,  Hollywood,  Hattlesburg- 
Laurel,  week  of  July  20. 

Brown,  Nelson  P.,  Chicago,  Jackson,  week 
of  August  10. 

Buhal,  Harriet,  San  Diego,  Hattlesburg, 
week  of  July  27. 

Carey,  Thomas,  Kalamazoo,  Greenwood, 
week  of  July  6. 

Caughlan,  John,  Seattle,  Hattlesburg,  week 
of  August  24. 

Cohn,  Pred,  Chicago,  Meridian,  week  of 
August  10. 

Craig,  Roger,  Detroit,  Greenwood,  week  of 
August  3. 

Crane,  Eugene,  Chicago,  Hattlesburg,  week 
of  August  10. 

Crockett,  George  W.,  Jr.,  Detroit,  duration. 

Culver,  William,  Kalamazoo,  Jackson,  week 
of  July  6. 
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Danlelski.  David,  Seattle,  Greenwood,  week 
nf  Aueust  24.  .  , 

Dlggs.  Anna,  Detroit.  Meridian -Phlladel- 
nhla  week  of  June  22. 

Dvinaway,  Jack.  Hollywood.  Hattlesburg, 
week  of  August  17. 

Dunnlngs,  Stuart  J.,  Lansing,  Meridian, 
week  of  August  3.  ,  ^ 

Enslen,  Richard,  Kalamazoo,  Jackson,  week 

of  July  6. 
Epstein.  Pauline,  Los  Angeles.  Greenwood, 

week  of  August  17. 

Faulkner,  Stanley,  New  York  City,  Hattles- 
burg, week  of  August  3. 

Feldman.  Howard,  New  YorK  City,  Meridian, 
week  of  August  10. 

Pieger,  Bernard,  Detroit,  Meridian,  week  of 

July  13- 

jnnkel,  David,  Los  Angeles.  Meridian-Co- 
lumbus, week  of  June  22. 

Pancher.  Samuel,  Spokane,  Meridian,  week 

of  July  13. 
Gostln,    Irwin,    San    Dleg©,    Hattlesburg- 

Laurel,  week  of  July  20. 
Hoffman.  David,  Chicago,  Hattlesburg,  week 

of  August  10. 
Hood.   David,   Seattle.   Meridian,   week  of 

August  24. 
Howard,  Norman,  Berkley,  Meridian,  week 

of  August  10. 

Katz,  Sanford.  New  York  Olty,  Greenwood- 
Meridian,  week  of  Jime  29. 

Keimon,  Lawrence.  Chicago,  Greenwood, 
week  of  August  10. 

Kessler,  Marvin,  New  York  City,  Meridian, 
week  of  July  6. 

Kievlts.  Elsa,  Beverly  HUls,  Meridian,  week 
of  July  27.  ,    .^ 

Kozupsky,  Harold,  New  York  City,  Merid- 
ian, week  of  July  27. 

Krandle,  Richard,  Detroit,  Greenwood,  week 
of  August  24. 

Langford,  Anna  R.,  Chicago,  Meridian,  week 
of  August  17. 

Laster,  Clarence,  Detroit,  Meridian,  week  of 
Augiist  3. 

Lore,  Harry,  Philadelphia.  Greenwood,  week 
of  August  17. 

Loria,  Donald.  Detroit,  Merldlan-Vlcksburg 
week  of  June  15. 

Lynch,  William,  Spokane,  Jackson,  week  of 
July  13. 

Makl,  D.  William,  Detroit,  Jackson,  week  of 
June  29. 

Markels,  Charles,  Chicago,  Merldlan-Vlcks- 
burg, week  of  June  15. 

Maxey,  Carl.  Spokane,  Jackson,  week  of 
July  13. 

McCroskey,  Jerry,  Muskegon,  Greenwood, 
week  of  July  20. 

McGee,  Henry,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Columbus, 
week  of  June  29. 

Miller,  Irving,  Philadelphia,  Greenwood, 
week  of  Aug\ist  17. 

Moore,  Warfleld,  Detroit,  Meridian,  week 
of  July  20. 

Nler,  Harry,  Denver,  Greenwood,  week  of 
August  10. 

Omerberg,  Maynard,  Hollywood,  Green- 
wood, week  of  July  13. 

Perdlx,  George,  Kalamas»o,  Blloxl,  week 
of  July  6. 

Pestana,  Prank,  Hollywood.  Greenwood, 
week  of  July  13. 

Plel.  Eleanor,  New  York  City,  Hattlesbvirg. 
week  of  August  17. 

Pontlkes,  George,  Chicago,  Hattlesburg, 
week  of  July  27. 

Rossmore,  William,  Newark.  Greenwood, 
week  of  July  20. 

Shapiro.  Ralph,  New  York  City,  Colum- 
bus, week  of  June  29. 

Shropshire.  Claudia,  Detroit,  Greenwood- 
Jackson,  week  of  June  22. 

Smith,  Benjamin  E.,  New  Orleans,  dura- 
tion. 

Smith.  William  G..  Loa  Angeles.  Hattles- 
burg-Greenwood,  week  of  August  3. 

Soroka.  Walter,  Chicago,  Greenwood,  week 
of  August  10. 


Sowell,    Myzell.    Detroit,    Meridian,    week 
of  August  3. 

Stein,   Robert.   Detroit,   Greenwood,   week 
of  July  27. 

Stender,  Fay,  San  Francisco,  Jackson,  week 
of  August  10. 

Tuckel,  Irving,  Detroit.  Greenwood,  week 
of  August  24. 

Warren,  Lawrence,  Detroit,  Greenwood- 
Jackson,  duration. 

Wechsler,  Burton,  Chicago-Gary,  Meridian, 
week  of  July  20. 

Wysocker,  Jack,  Perth  Amboy,  Greenwood, 
week  of,  August  10. 

Zemmol,  Allen,  Detroit,  Greenwood,  week 
of  August  3. 

totals  by  states 

Michigan,  23;  California,  12;  Illinois,  12; 
New  York.  7;  Washington,  6;  New  Jersey.  2; 
Pennsylvania.  2;    Colorado,   1;   Louisiana,  1. 

Women  participants,  8. 

Negro  participants,  14. 

NonguUd  members,  12. 

LAW  STUDENTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  CLAS  SUMMER 
PROJECT 

Chessler,  Stephen,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Johnson.  George,  Yale  University. 
McDougall,  Connie,  Harvard  University. 
Star,  Michael.  Georgetown  University. 


Mr.       EASTLAND.    Mr.      President, 
Henry   McGee.   Jr.,    was   among   those 
listed  by  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  as 
a  participant  in  the  CLAS  summer  proj- 
ect in  Mississippi  in   1964.     McGee,  a 
Negro  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  assistant  prose- 
cutor of  Cook  County,  111.    He  is  another 
National    Lawyers   Guild    "task   force" 
member  with  an  interesting  backgroimd. 
Henry  W.  McGee,  Jr.,  was  bom  in 
1932.    In  1946,  when  he  was  14  years  old, 
Henry  W.  McGee,  Jr.,  was  reportedly  a 
member  of  the  International  Workers 
Order,  Lodge  No.  751  at  Chicago.    The 
International  Workers  Order  has  been 
cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by 
the    Attorney    General   of    the   United 
States. 

The  files  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  reveal  that  one 
Henry  W.  McGee  was  listed  as  a  Mid- 
western sponsor  of  the  Spanish  Refugee 
Appeal  of  the  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refu- 
gee Committee  on  April  14,  1927.  The 
Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee 
has  been  cited  as  a  subversive  organiza- 
tion pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10450. 
This  Henry  W.  McGee  was  probably 
not  Henry  W.  McGee,  Jr.,  but  Henry 
W.  McGee,  Sr.,  his  father. 

Henry  McGee.  Sr.,  was  born  In  1910. 
In  1946  h^  was  a  member  of  the  IWO, 
and  in  that  same  year  he  signed  a  state- 
ment demanding  that  Claude  Lightfoot, 
a  Communist  Party  member  who  was 
then  under  indictment  for  violation  of 
the  Smith  Act,  be  retained  on  the  ballot 
in  the  general  elections  in  Illinois. 
Henry  McGee,  Sr.,  was  also  allegedly  a 
delegate  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1946  and  1947.  The 
Civil  Rights  Congress  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Communist  and  subversive  by 
the   Attorney   General    of   the   United 

Last  June  a  newsletter  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
stated  that  Henry  McGee,  not  further 
identified,  was  mentioned  as  having  at- 
tended a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  committee  for  legal 
assistance  in  the  South,  held  at  Wayne 


State  University,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  June 
5  and  6,  1964.  The  newsletter  expressed 
the  hope  that  Henry  "Hank"  McGee 
would  soon  join  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Henry 
McGee  referred  to  in  this  article  was  the 
father  or  the  son. 

One  of  the  lawyers  who  joined_ln  the 
Mississippi   invasion  as  part  of  a  so- 
called  "legal  task  force,"  taking  deposi- 
tions to  be  used  in  the  effort  to  unseat 
Mississippi    Congressmen,    was    Robert 
Abram  of  Flint,  Mich.,  erroneously  re- 
ported in  some  newspaper  stories  as  be- 
ing from  Detroit,  Mich.   Abram  has  been 
a  member  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
since     at    least     1961.     The    National 
Lawyers  Guild  has  long  been  known  as 
a  Communist  front,  and  has  been  char- 
acterized by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  "legal  arm  of 
the    Communist    Party,"    ai^conclusion 
which,  on  the  basis  of  how  the  orga- 
nization  operates,   is   the   plain   truth. 
The  National  Lawyers  Guild,  since  its 
inception,  has  yet  to  take  any  step  preju- 
dicial to  the  Communist  Party,  TJJSA.,  or 
its  interests. 

An  important  member  of  the  "task 
force"  army  recruited  by  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  to  join  the  invasion  of 
Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
depositions  to  be  used  in  support  of  the 
so-called  "freedom  party"  effort  to  oust 
Mississippi  Congressmen  from  their 
seats,  was  Ernest  Goodman,  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Goodman  was  bom  August  21,  1906,  In 
Hemlock,  Mich.  As  of  April,  1964,  he  re- 
sided at  20146  Warrington  Drive,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Groodman,  Crockett,  Eden, 
Robb  and  Philo,  3220  Cadillac  Tower 
Building.  Detroit,  Mich, 

Ernest  Goodman  was  reportedly  active 
in  Communist  Party-related  activities 
from  1940  to  1964,  and  during  the  De- 
troit Smith  Act  trials  in  1953,  he  was  one 
of  the  defense  attorneys.  Goodman  is 
a  legal  representative  of  the  Michigan 
District  Communist  Party  and  is  report- 
edly held  in  high  esteem  by  Communist 
Party  leaders.  In  April  1964,  Goodman 
was  the  president  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild. 

An  identified  Communist  whom  I  have 
mentioned  before  as  having  participated 
in  the  general  Communist  infiltration  of 
the  so-called  "civil  rights  movement"  Is 
a  California  lawyer  named  Frank  Pes- 
tana. I  mention  him  today  with  special 
reference  to  the  Freedom  Party,  for  he 
has  been  cited  by  the  attomey  general 
of  Mississippi  as  "properly  identified  at 
the  organization  of  the  Freedom  Party" 
and  so  is  a  subject  of  special  interest  to 
the  people  of  Mississippi  and  to  all 
Americans  who  are  concerned  about 
Communist  efforts  to  seize  power  in  one 
of  the  States  of  our  Federal  Union. 

It  is  already  public  knowledge,  and  a 
matter  of  public  record,  that  Prank  Pes- 
tana was  identified  in  1951  as  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and  specifically 
as  a  member  of  the  lawyers  group  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Alameda  County, 
Calif.  This  identification  was  made  by 
three  witnesses,  all  under  oath.  It  is  also 
public  knowledge,  and  a  matter  of  pubUc 
record,  that  in  October   1952  Pestana 
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claimed  fifth  amendment  privilege  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  in  refusing  to  respond  to 
questions  regarding  his  Communist 
Party  aflaiiations,  and  that  Pestana  was 
identified  by  the  California  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its  1963 
report,  as  a  member  of  the  "legal  panel 
consisting  of  lawyers  who  offer  their 
services  in  behalf  of  those  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  fellow-travel- 
ers who  may  become  embroiled  with  the 
law." 

I  now  have  additional  information 
about  Frank  Pestana  which  ought  to  be 
made  public. 

Frank  Pestana  was  born  March  2, 1913, 
at  Porto  Santa  in  the  Madeira  Islands, 
Portugal.  He  was  naturalized  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  in  February 
1937  in  Alameda  County,  Calif.  He  lives 
in  a  fine  home  in  Mulholland  Drive  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ^ 

Pestana  was  an  illegal  visitor  to  Cuba 
in  May  of  1962.  When  called  before  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee at  a  hearing  on  illegal  travel  to  Cuba, 
Pestana  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  as 
"temporary  counsel."  and  in  turn  acted 
as  "temporary  counsel"  for  her.  Both  of 
them  refused  to  answer  questions  asked 
by  the  committee.  When  they  came  be- 
fore the  committee  again  in  Washington 
in  1963,  Frank  Pestana  claimed  fifth 
amendment  privilege  in  refusing  to  an- 
swer questions  about  going  to  Cuba, 
while  his  wife  admitted  making  the  trip. 
Pestana's  wife  whose  name  is  Jean 
Estelle,  also  has  been  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Two 
witnesses  have  sworn  under  oath  that 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Lawyers  Club 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Communist 
Party  in  the  late  1940's. 

Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Pestana  also 
participated  in  the  so-called  "freedom 
riders"  activity  in  Mississippi. 

Jean  Pestana  spoke  at  a  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  Committee  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Foreign  Born  in  Los  Angeles, 
about  the  first  of  September  1961,  on  the 
subject  of  "freedom  riders."  This  meet- 
ing, reported  by  the  National  Guardian 
in  its  issue  of  September  4,  1961,  at  page 
7.  was  held  at  the  Hungarian  Workman's 
Home  Society  hall,  at  1251  South  Street, 
Andrews  Place,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  Mrs. 
Pestana's  cospeaker  was  Rosie  Rosen- 
berg, at  the  time  head  of  the  California 
Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born.  Mrs.  Rosenberg  also  was  a  fellow- 
traveler  with  the  Pestanas  on  their  il- 
legal trip  to  Cuba  in  1962. 

Jean  Pestana  spoke  again  at  the  Hun- 
garian Workman's  Home  Society  hall  in 
Los  Angeles  on  July  26.  1963,  and  again 
her  subject  was  "freedom  riders"  but 
this  time  she  was  talking  about  her  own 
visit  to  Mississippi.  This  meeting  in 
July  of  1963  was  under  the  sponsorship 
of  an  organization  called  the  "Free 
Press  Forum." 

The  Free  Press  Fonun  appears  to  be 
successor  to  an  organization  known  as 
"The  Downtown  Club"  which  was  cited 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  as  one  of  the  four  major 
Communist  fronts  in  Los  Angeles.  Sev- 
eral of  the  same  persons  who  were  lead- 
ers of  the  The  Downtown  Club  are  active 
in  the  Free  Press  Forum,  including  Na- 
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omi  Blair  and  Matilda  Tolly,  both  of 
whom  have  been  cited  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Naomi  Clair  Blair  invoked  the  first  and 
fifth  amendments  during  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  in  September  1958,  as  a 
basis  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  re- 
specting her  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party.  After  being  told  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities had  received  information  that 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Zapata  Section 
of  the  Communist  Party,  Mrs.  Blair  re- 
fused to  deny  this,  but  invoked  the  first 
and  fifth  amendments  as  a  basis  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  whether  the  report  was 
true. 

According  to  the  file  of  Stephanie  Hor- 
vath,  a  New  York  police  informant,  Na- 
omi Blair  was  on  the  membership  list  of 
the  United  Nations  Club  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  was  also  on  the  mem- 
bership list  of  the  Yorkville  Club  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Matilda  Tolly  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities at  its  hearings  regarding  South- 
ern California  District  of  the  Communist 
Party  on  February  25,  1959,  and  invoked 
the  fifth  amendment  various  times  in  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions.  Such  ques- 
tions included  whether  she  had  at  any 
time  used  the  name  of  Hilda  Knox 
whether  she  joined  the  Communist  Party 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1933  under  the  name 
of  Hilda  Knox,  and  various  other  ques- 
tions about  her  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party.  These  were  two  of  the 
leaders  of  the  group  under  whose  aus- 
pices Mrs.  Jean  Pestana  spoke  in  Los 
Angeles  last  July. 

In  the  course  of  this  talk  before  the 
so-called  free  press  forum.  Jean  Pes- 
tana said  she  had  been  arrested  on  sev- 
eral occasions  while  in  Mississippi,  but 
did  not  mention  specifically  any  town 
except  Jackson  where  such  an  arrest  had 
taken  place. 

After  declaring  that:  "Personally  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  nonviolence,"  Mrs.  Pes- 
tana told  her  audiencce  that  she  and 
Mrs.  Rosenberg  had  "acted  like  respect- 
able ladies"  on  the  trip  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  were  "very  care- 
ful to  cause  no  trouble  en  route"  because 
"we  wanted  to  focus  our  efforts  on  Jack- 
son." Whether  she  intended  the  im- 
plication that  she  and  Mrs.  Rosenberg 
did  not  "act  like  respectable  ladies"  after 
they  got  to  Jackson,  or  whether  this  was 
an  unconscious  revelation  of  her  state  of 
mind,  is  a  poiht  on  which  I  am  not  in- 
formed. 

Now  let  me  leave  the  area  of  lawyers 
and  legal  task  forces,  and  give  attention 
to  some  of  the  new-generation  partici- 
pants in  the  conspiracy  to  stir  up  civil 
disorder  in  the  South. 

One  of  the  young  radicals  who  has 
joined  in  the  invasion  of  Mississippi  as 
an  alleged  "freedom  fighter"  is  John  Til- 
lotson,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 
Tillotson  presently  gives  his  mail  address 
as  "Freedom  House"  in  Ruleville,  Miss., 
and  has  been  working  for  the  Council  of 
Federated  Organizations  there.  This 
freedom  house  in  Ruleville  is  one  of  a 
large  number  of  so-called  "freedom 
houses"  being  established  in  different 


towns  in  Mississippi,  and  they  are  all 
Communist  inddctrination  centers 

Young  Tillotson— he  was  born  in 
1943— has  quite  an  interesting  record 
After  graduating  in  1961  from  Anoka 
High  School  in  Anoka,  Minn.,  with  a 
high  scholastic  record,  he  entered  thp 
University  of  Minnesota.  As  of  January 
this  year,  he  was  still  reportedly  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
majoring  in  child  psychology. 

This  young  man  has  been  known  to  his 
classmates  as  a  radical  ever  since  his 
high  school  days.  He  has  attended  vari- 
ous Communist  Party  functions.  He  Is 
known  as  an  active  youth  organizer  and 
has  been  Interested  in  having  Commu- 
nist Party  functionaries,  such  as  Gus 
Hall,  come  to  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota to  address  the  student  body 

According  to  articles  in  the  Februan 
and  June  1962.  issues  of  the  Minnesota 
Daily,  which  describes  Itself  as  a  student 
newspaper  at  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mimiesota.  Tillotson  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Min- 
nesota Student  Peace  Union  for  the  1962- 
63  school  year.    These  articles  identified 
Tillotson  as  one  of   two   University  of 
Minnesota  students  who  would  represent 
the  university  at  what  the  articles  de- 
scribed as  the  largest  student  demonstra- 
tion m  20  years.    The  demonstration  was 
described  as  a  student  peace  lobby  focus- 
ing on  atmospheric  nuclear  testing  and 
civil  defense.    The  students  did  conduct 
the  peace  march  in  Washington,  DC 
dunng  the  weekend  prior  to  February 
^0,  1962,  at  which  time  proposals  were 
presented  to  then  President  Kennedy  to 
Members  of  Congress,  and  to  foreign  em- 
bassies, as  well  as  being  distributed  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota by  the  student  peace  union    The 
major   proposal    was   that   the   United 
states  reject  atmospheric  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  that  the  United  States 
refuse  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  not 
already    having    such    weapons.      An- 
other proposal  was  that  the  U.S   Gov- 
ernment withdraw  its  missile  bases  in 
areas  such  as  Turkey  and  Italy.    The 

TT  .^^'^^^*^"P  ^'^°  proposed  that  the 
united  States  "disengage"  in  central  Eu- 
rope, and  described  the  current  civil  de- 
fense program  in  the  United  States  as 
essentially  useless. 

In  August  1962.  or  shortly  before  then, 
the  Student  Peace  Union  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Be  Sure  You  Know 
This  About  ROTC."  This  was  a  sort  of 
handbook  designed  to  deter  new  students 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  from  en- 
rolling in  the  ROTC  program.  The 
pamphlet  pointed  out  that  such  enroll- 
ment was  not  required,  and  was  highly 
critical  of  the  ROTC  program. 

In  October  1962.  young  Tillotson  par- 
ticipated in  a  demonstration  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
expressing  the  opposition  of  the  Student 
Peace  Union  to  President  Kennedy's  ac- 
tion in  the  Cuban  crisis.   . 

Another  article  in  the  Minnesota  Dally 
in  November  1962,  indicated  that  Tillot- 
son had  described  the  Student  Peace 
Union  as  an  organization  dedicated  to 
the  Idea  that  war,  especially  nuclear 
war.  "won't  solve  anything."  This  ar- 
ticle    also     indicated     Tillotson     had 
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claimed  the  purpose  of  the  Student  Peace 
Union  was  to  promote  education  and  ac- 
tion to  end  the  arms  race,  and  that  he 
had  emphasized  that  not  all  members  of 
the  Student  Peace  Union  are  pacifists. 
The  July  24, 1962,  issue  of  the  Minnesota 
Daily  carried  an  article  identifying  Til- 
lotson as  one  of  six  students  to  attend 
the  eighth  World  Festival  of  Youth  and 
Students  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  from  July 
23  to  August  6.  1962.  This  Helsinki 
youth  festival  was  a  Communist-propa- 
ganda manipulation. 

Not  only  did  Tillotson  go  to  the  Com- 
munist youth  festival  in  Helsinki,  but 
he  went  there  as  a  member  of  a  group 
who  traveled  on  a  special  KLM  flight 
and  subsequently  toured  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  German  Communist  Republic.  The 
national  youth  director  of  the  CPUSA, 
Daniel  Rubin,  met  with  this  group  prior 
to  their  departure  and  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  their  selection. 

Tijlotson's  activities  in  Mississippi  are 
not  his  first  adventure  into  the  field  of 
racial  violence.  He  was  arrested  on  July 
4,  1963,  on  a  charge  of  trespassing,  in 
connection  with  a  so-called  "civil  rights" 
demonstration  at  Gwynn  Oak  Park  in 
Maryland.  There  were  about  300  par- 
ticipants in  that  demonstration,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  protest  the  alleged 
"segregation  policy"  of  Gwynn  Oak  Park, 
which  is  an  amusement  park  in  the  Bal- 
timore area.  Newspaper  articles  describ- 
ing this  demonstration  and  Tillotson's 
arrest  referred  to  him  as  a  counselor  at 
Camp  Midvale,  N.J. 

There  is  more  which  could  be  said 
about  young  Tillotson  if  security  reasons 
did  not  prevent  it.  He  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  second-generation  Com- 
munist-in-prospect.  In  fact,  he  might 
even  be  called  third  generation.  His 
father  was  a  Communist;  his  mother 
was  a  Communist;  his  grandmother  was 
a  Communist;  and  under  this  influence, 
young  Tillotson  is  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  becoming  a  Communist  cadre. 

Walter  Hoads,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a 
student  at  Harvard  College,  is  another 
of  the  young  second-generation  radicals 
who  joined  the  Mississippi  invasion  last 
year. 

Young  Hoads  was  born  in  December 
1943  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.  He  was  a  jun- 
ior at  Harvard  College  last  year.  In 
July  1964.  while  he  was  working  in  Green- 
wood, Miss.,  for  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  his  home  ad- 
dress was  listed  at  864  West  End  Avenue. 
New  York  City.  His  parents  are  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Hoads  and  Jane  B.  Hoads  of  that 
address. 

Dr.  Hoads'  Communist  Party  member- 
ship goes  back  to  at  least  1943.  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  professional  sec- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  In  the  fall 
of  1954.  he  went  to  Peiping,  China,  where 
he  was  employed  by  the  Chinese  Medical 
Association  as  a  research  scientist  until 
1959.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hoads  and  their  chil- 
dren lived  in  Peiping.  China,  for  about  5 
years  until  late  1958.  They  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  December  1959,  after 
visiting  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Hoads  is 
presently  research  assistant  in  pediatrics 
at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
He  is  reported  as  still  active  in  Commu- 


nist Party  affairs.  He  attended  the 
founding  meetings  of  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Marxist  Studies,  New  York 
City,  in  December  1963  and  January  1964. 
He  was  listed  as  a  founding  sponsor  on 
the  letterhead  of  the  American  Institute 
for  Marxist  Studies. 

Mrs.  Jane  Hoads.  mother  of  Walter 
Hoads.  also  has  an  extensive  record  of 
membership  and  affiliation  with  the 
CPUSA. 

Another  second-generation  radical  who 
joined  the  Mississippi  invasion  as  part  of 
the  so-called  "summer  project"  in  1964 
was  Steven  Roy  Miller  of  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  Young  Miller  covers  a  lot  of 
ground.  His  home  is  in  San  Francisco. 
He  was  in  Mississippi  last  summer.  He 
is,  or  at  least  was  until  recently,  listed 
as  a  student  at  Antioch  College  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  He  has  also  been  reported 
as  working  for  CORE  in  the  New  Orleans 
area. 

Steven  Miller  is  the  son  of  Hugh  and 
Helen  Miller,  who  live  at  355  Roosevelt 
Way.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  Hugh  Miller 
is  an  attorney.  From  1945  to  1951,  Hugh 
Miller  was  a  member  of  the  professional 
section  of  the  Communist  Party  in  San 
Francisco.  Helen  Miller  was  reportedly 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  from 
1937  to  1950.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Miller  have  been  reported  still  active  in 
Communist  Party  front  groups  in  the 
San  Francisco  area. 

One  more  of  the  young  radicals  who 
joined  the  Mississippi  invasion  as  part 
of  the  Mississippi  summer  project  last 
year  was  Barry  Andrew  Goldstein  of  East 
Meadow,  N.J. 

Barry  Andrew  Goldstein  was  born 
October  7,  1942,  at  New  York  City,  to 
Isadore  Goldstein  and  Ruby  Pistrack. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity on  June  11,  1964,  just  before  he  left 
for  Mississippi. 

Isadore  Goldstein,  father  of  Barry 
Andrew  Goldstein,  was  a  partner  of  con- 
victed atom  spies  Julius  Rosenberg  and 
Bernard  Greenglass  in  the  early  part  of 
1946.  The  partnership  operated  a  ma- 
chine shop  known  as  the  G.  &  R.  Engi- 
neering Co.  Goldstein  lived  in  an  apart- 
ment building  in  Knickerbocker  Village 
located  diagonally  across  from  the  one  in 
which  Julius  Rosenberg  lived,  and  some 
distance  away.  It  appeared  that  Gold- 
stein's main  interest  in  the  G.  &  R.  En- 
gineering Co.  was  to  maintain  the  rec- 
ords of  the  company.  Goldstein's  in- 
terest was  bought  out  by  Rosenberg  and 
Green!?lass  in  the  summer  of  1947,  when 
the  latter  two  individuals  decided  to 
form  the  Pitt  Machine  Products  Co.  and 
wanted  to  take  in  another  partner. 

One  of  the  so-called  "freedom  riders" 
who  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Missis- 
sippi at  an  early  stage  was  a  woman 
named  Del  Greenblatt,  whose  residence 
is  47-30-61st  Street,  Woodside,  N.Y.  Del 
Greenblatt  was  arrested  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  in  June  1961,  in  connection  with 
activities  of  the  freedom  riders.  She  has 
been  reported  as  now  or  recently  a  stu- 
dent at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
An  interesting  bit  of  information  about 
Del  Greenblatt  is  that  her  post  office 
box  address — Post  Office  Box  115,  Wood- 
side,  N.Y  .—is  the  box  used  by  the  Uni- 
versity Committee  To  Protest  the  War  in 
"Vietnam. 


The  University  Committee  To  Protest 
the  War  in  Vietnam  was  the  sponsor  of 
a  large  advertisement — 10  by  18  inches — 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  28, 
1965,  at  page  lOE.  This  ad  carries  the 
names  of  a  significant  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  impressive  Commu- 
nist-front records,  including  Ephraim 
Cross  of  the  City  College  of  New  York, 
Corliss  Lamont  of  Columbia  University, 
Robert  F.  Lynd  of  Columbia  University, 
Helen  Merrill  Lynd  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  Doxey  A.  Wilkerson,  teacher  of 
educational  psychology  at  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity in  New  York,  K.  H.  Niebyl  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  Paul  M. 
Sweezy,  economist,  and  H.  H.  Wilson  of 
Princeton  University. 

The  ad  listed  Miss  Del  Greenblatt  as 
cotreasurer  of  the  committee  and  re- 
ferred to  her  as  a  history  teacher  at 
Queens  College.  N.Y. 

Another  volunteer  invader  of  Missis- 
sippi under  the  so-called  "civil  rights" 
banner  who  has  a  pro-Communist  rec- 
ord is  an  NAACP  member  named  Alfred 
Baker  Lewis  of  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Lewis  has  almost  made  a  career  out  of 
criticizing  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, particularly  with  regard  to  the 
Bureau's  alleged  lack  of  investigative  ac- 
tivity in  the  civil  rights  field.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Lewis,  who  reported- 
ly inherited  $2-million  from  his  grand- 
mother in  1938,  ran  several  times  as  So- 
cialist candidate  for  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  arrested  twice  as  a 
participant  in  protest  meetings  on  behalf 
of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  in  1927. 

The  files  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  contain  numer- 
ous references  to  Alfred  Baker  Lewis  in 
connection  with  his  association  with  sev- 
eral organizations  cited  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  other  governmental 
agencies  during  the  past  20  to  30  years, 
such  as  the  National  Negro  Congress,  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties,  the  National  Citizens  Political 
Action  Committee,  the  American  Fund 
for  Public  Service — Garland  Fimd— a 
Communist  foundation,  and  the  Greater 
Boston  Peace  Strike  Committee. 

Still  another  NAACP  member  who  in 
Mississippi  supporting  the  so-called  civil 
rights  activities  of  the  self-styled  free- 
dom riders  is  Dr.  Claude  Hudson,  a  Ne- 
gro dentist.  He  lives  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  In  1946,  Dr.  Claude  Hudson  par- 
ticipated in  a  panel  discussion  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Los  Angeles  City  College 
Auditorium,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Mobilization  for  Democracy,  an  organi- 
zation cited  as  Comniunist  and  subver- 
sive by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

In  that  same  year,  also.  Dr.  Hudson 
was  allegedly  associated  with  the  Holly- 
wood Independence  Citizens  Committee 
of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions. 
This  organization  was  an  affiliate  of  the 
Hollywood  Independence  Citizens  Com- 
mittee of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions, cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Dr.  Hudson  was  also  associated 
in  1946  with  the  National  Committee  to 
Win  the  Peace,  which  has  been  cited  as 
tt  Communist  front  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 
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still  another  Mississippi  invader  under 
the  so-called  civil  rights  banner  was 
Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelsrveld,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  name  of  Rabbi  Arthur  J. 
Lelyveld  has  appeared  several  times  in 
connection  with  public  appeals  and  peti- 
tions by  the  CcMnmittee  To  Secure  Jus- 
tice for  Morton  Sobell.  Morton  Sobel^ 
was  a  codefendant  of  Ethel  and  Julius 
Rosenberg,  convicted  atomic  spies  who 
were  executed  in  June  1953. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mississippi  invasion 
is  being  broadened  in  scope,  and  this  is 
not  a  case  of  an  Indigenous  local  move- 
ment fanning  out  into  adjacent  territory. 
Plans  for  this  operation  were  carefully 
laid.  The  invasion  of  Mississippi  was 
one  phase,  and  that  is  continuing.  But 
the  operation  is  going  forward  elsewhere 
as  planned.  Long  before  recent  events 
gave  the  appearance  of  new  and  allegedly 
SE>ontaneous  outbreaks  of  racial  violence 
in  new  places  in  the  South,  it  had  already 
been  determined  where  this  new  violence 
would  be  fomented.  There  is  nothing 
more  SF>ontaneous  about  these  outbreaks 
of  racial  violence  and  civil  disorder  than 
there  is  about  the  landing  of  any  invad- 
ing force  on  a  foreign  shore. 

One  of  the  recent  conclaves  to  chart 
the  progress  of  plans  for  producing  racial 
incidents  and  demonstrations  through- 
out the  South,  and  to  make  further 
plans,  was  held  last  February  11  to  16  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  This  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. About  250  staff  members  of 
SNCC  attended,  most  of  them  from 
Southern  States,  but  there  were  also 
representatives  from  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Besides 
the  staff  members,  there  were  about  200 
g«Kcalled  students,  all  Negroes,  from 
various  Southern  States.  Among  those 
attending  this  conference  were  about  100 
from  Mississippi.  Much  of  the  time  at 
this  conference  was  devoted  to  planning 
programs  for  next  summer  in  various 
States  of  the  South,  and  particular  em- 
phasis was  laid  on  what  the  planners 
called  their  "Black  Belt  Project,"  which 
calls  for  activities  in  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  in 
Mississippi. 

This  planning  for  future  invasions  of 
southern  commimities  was  done  at  staff 
meetings  which  were  under  strict  secu- 
rity, with  only  staff  members  allowed  to 
attend. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  almost 
one-third  of  those  present  at  this  confer- 
ence wore  beards.  Some  of  those  who 
wore  them  were  heard  to  state  that  these 
beards  were  directly  connected  with  the 
Castro  movement  and  were  symbolic  of 
that  movement,  and  several  of  the 
beardwearers  declared  they  would  not 
shave  until  the  revolution  was  successful. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  taking  place 
recently  in  Selma,  Ala.,  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  one  of  those  who  attended 
this  conference  was  a  Negro  who  stated 
that  as  soon  as  the  Atlanta  meeting  was 
over,  he  was  going  to  Selma,  Ala. 

Mr.  President,  in  previous  speeches  I 
have  talked  about  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions imder  Communist  control  or  in- 
fluence which  are  active  in  the  so-called 
civil  rights  field.  One  of  the  newer 
ones,  and  one  which  I  have  not  yet  dis- 


cussed here,  is  the  African-American 
Heritage  Association,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  The  head  man  of 
the  African-American  Heritage  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  is  one  Ishmael  Pierre 
Flory.  This  man  has  been  a  Commu- 
nist Party  member,  both  local  and 
national,  since  1935.  He  is  in  the 
public  relations  business,  of>erating  a 
firm  called  Ishmael  Flory  Associates  at 
306  East  43d  Street,  Chicago.  Besides 
public  relations,  the  firm  also  deals  in 
advertising,  printing,  mimeographing, 
and  insurance. 

Islmaael  Pierre  Flory  is  a  Negro,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  bom  in  July  1907  at 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  although  there  are  no 
records  to  verify  his  birth.  During 
Flory's  career  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  he  has  occupied  vari- 
ous ix>sitions  in  the  party.  He  has  also 
been  active  in  numerous  Communist 
Party  front  groups  cited  as  subversive 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Besides  holding  the  title  of  "director 
of  organization"  of  the  African-Ameri- 
can Heritage  Association  at  Chicago, 
Flory  is  also  one  of  the  founders  of  this 
organization.  In  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration, filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Illinois  in  October  1958,  the  African- 
American  Heritage  Association  stated  the 
purposes  of  the  organization  as  being  "to 
spread  wide  and  far  the  history  and 
heritage  of  people  of  African  descent  to 
Negroes  and  the  whole  American  people." 

The  African-American  Heritage  Asso- 
ciation is  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  Dlinois,  and  has 
Communists  on  its  governing  board. 

Ishmael  Flory  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities at  Washington,  D.C.  in  Novem- 
ber 1961,  and  at  that  time  pleaded  the 
1st,  5th.  14th,  15th,  and  19th  amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  de- 
clining to  answer  questions  propounded 
to  him  by  the  committee. 

The  exact  position  presently  occupied 
in  the  Commimist  Party  by  Ishmael 
Pierre  Flory  is  not  known  to  me.  But  it 
is  certain  he  is  well  regarded  by  the 
party's  hierarchy.  In  December  1963, 
Claude  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  leading 
spokesmen  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Illinois,  named  Flory  as  a  potential  mem- 
ber for  a  new  Negro  commission  for  the 
Communist  Party  of  Illinois. 

The  Afro-American  Heritage  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  Is  known  for  Its  active 
cooperation  with  the  Communist  press 
in  support  of  a  project  known  as  Negro 
History  Week. 

Mr.  President,  In  earlier  speeches  I 
have  spoken  of  the  support  being  given 
by  Communist  Parties  and  leaders 
abroad  to  the  forces  engaged  in  racial 
agitation  in  this  country.  Let  me  now 
supplement  what  I  have  said  in  this  re- 
gard with  a  few  more  facts. 

Last  August  the  Chinese  Communists 
organized  a  mass  rally  in  Peiping  which 
they  described  as  "in  support  of  U.S. 
Negroes  and  In  commemoration  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
statement  In  support  of  U.S.  Negroes' 
struggle  against  racial  discrimination." 
Speaking  at  this  rally,  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  Red  Chinese  Political  and  Legal 
Affairs  Committee,  Wu  Te-feng,  recited 


that  a  year  previously  Mao  Tse-tung 
Red  Chinese  dictator,  had  Issued  a  call 
for  world  Communist  support  of  the  U.S 
Negroes  in  their  "struggle,"  and  de^ 
clared : 

No  sooner  waa  Chairman  Mao's  statement 
made  public  •  •  •  than  250,000  Negroes  and 
their  sympathizers  carried  out  a  large-scale 
march  In  Washington.  In  the  past  year, 
the  U.S.  Negro  movement  has  become  deeper 
and  deeper  and  broader  and  boarder.  Next 
year,  their  struggle  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation will  almost  assuredly  reach  new 
height. 

Wu  quoted  Mao  Tse-tung  as  having 
stated : 

The  speedy  development  of  the  struggle 
of  the  American  Negro  Is  a  manifestation 
of  the  sharpening  class  struggle  and  national 
struggles  within  the  United  States. 

He  quoted  Mao  as  saying : 

More  and  more  of  the  Negro  masses  have 
come  to  realize  •  •  •  that  only  by  uniting 
and  carrying  out  struggle  can  they  hope  to 
enjoy  the  rights  they  deserve. 

Another  speaker  at  the  rally,  Quo 
Chien,  a  member  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Red  Chinese  National  Women's  Federa- 
tion, declared: 

Every  struggle  waged  by  the  Negroes  and 
every  victory  achieved  by  them  in  the  United 
States,  the  chief  bulwark  of  imperialism, 
constitutes  great  support  to  the  other  peo- 
ples In  the  world  in  their  struggle  against  Im- 
perialism headed  by  the  United  States. 

Declaring  that  "American  Negroes 
have  come  to  see  ever  more  clearly  in 
their  struggle  to  win  freedom  and 
emancipation  [that]  it  was  essential  to 
wage  a  tit-for-tat  struggle  against  the 
reactionary  rule  of  U.S.  monopoly  capi- 
tal," Quo  Chien  declared  American 
Negroes  had  been  "forced"  to  "rise  in 
battle"  and  asserted  that  "armed  self-de- 
fense" was  "the  unalienable,  sacred  right 
of  the  Negro  people."  Another  speaker 
at  the  rally,  Peter  H.  Raboroko,  educa- 
tional secretary  of  the  Pan-Africanist 
Congress  of  South  Africa,  said  the  Ne- 
gro question  in  the  United  States  "will 
be  solved  only  when  the  present  U.S.  so- 
ciety has  been  completely  overhauled." 
This  South  African  Negro  said : 

Today  the  Negro  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  dare  to  flght.  Today  they 
are  using  rocks,  clubs,  and  bottles  as  means 
of  self-defense. 

And  he  declared : 

They  are  now  ready  to  meet  violence  with 
violence,  counterrevolutionary  violence  with 
revolutionary  violence. 

One  of  the  self-expatriate  American 
Communists  who  are  today  serving  the 
world  Communist  conspiracy  in  other 
countries  is  Virginius  Frank  Coe.  Coe, 
who  was  a  protege  of  the  Communist 
agent,  Harry  Dexter  White,  In  the  days 
when  White  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful men  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, now  is  working  for  the  Chinese 
Communists  In  Peiping.  At  the  Peiping 
rally  last  August  18,  Coe  made  a  speech 
about  racial  violence  In  the  United 
States.  After  declaring  that  Mao  Tse- 
ttmg's  call  for  Conununist  support  of 
American  Negroes  in  their  struggle 
against  "the  racial  discrimination  prac- 
ticed by  U.S.  Imperialism"  was  "widely 
circulated  among  the  American  Negroes, 
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jjesplte  the  efforts  of  the  U.S,  capitalistic 
oress  to  suppress  it,"  Coe  went  on  to  say 
\heA  "every  national  liberation  struggle 
in  the  world  has  declared  that  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Afro- Americans  Is  part  of  their 
own  cause.  So  have  all  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  parties  and  groups  in  the  world." 
Negro  leaders  in  the  United  States,  Coe 
declared,  "are  reaching  out  to  form  links 
with  the  national  liberation  struggle 
throughout  the  world."  Translated 
from  Communist  jargon,  that  means  Coe 
charged  U.S.  Negro  leaders  with  seeking 
aid  and  support  from  all  parts  of  the 
Communist  world  empire. 

The  current  invasion  of  Mississippi  is 
backed  by  Communist  Cuba,  as  strongly 
as  by  Communist  China.  Castro's  regime 
both  directly  from  Cuba  and  through  its 
propaganda  and  espionage  machine  in 
this  coimtry,  has  been  backing  the  so- 
called  "Freedom"  program  as  It  has 
backed  other  so-called  "civil  rights"  ac- 
tivities and  sought  to  develop  them  into 
racial  violence. 

One  of  the  northern  invaders  who 
came  to  Mississippi  this  past  summer  as 
part  of  the  so-called  Mississippi  summer 
project  was  Joanne  Grant.  Though  she 
was  in  Jackson  on  some  occasions,  she 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  Greenwood, 
and  after  she  got  back,  wrote  an  article 
about  her  experience  for  the  National 
Guardian,  a  publication  which,  while  not 
Conununist-controUed,  is  definitely  pro- 
Communist.  Joanne  Grant  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Conunit- 
tee  in  1960,  and  in  July  of  that  year  she 
took  the  fifth  amendment  in  refusing  to 
answer  questions  about  her  activities  in 
connection  with  that  conunittee  and 
about  her  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party.  Joanne  Grant  was  Identified  as 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
sworn  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  on 
February  3,  1960. 

Cuba's  Communist  dictator,  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, began  working  for  the  incitement  of 
racial  violence  in  this  country  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  power  In  Cuba.    More  than  4 
years  ago  Castro  agents  were  distribut- 
ing among  Negro  leaders  In  the  South, 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  well,  leaflets  printed  In  both 
Spanish  and  English,  calling  for  "eman- 
cipation" of  Negroes  In  the  United  States. 
In  succeeding  months,  other  forms  of 
revolutionary  propaganda  were  directed 
to  Negro  organizations  and  leaders  in 
the  South  and  in  New  York  City,  through 
the  mails  from  Havana.    More  recently, 
copies  of  a  mimeographed  bulletin  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Williams,  bearing  the  name 
"The  Citadel,"  and  describing  the  alleged 
need  for  Negroes  to  battle  for  freedom, 
have  been  transmitted  through  Canada 
to  selected  Negro  leaders  in  this  country. 
When  the  close  ties  between  Cuba  and 
Red  China  were  evidenced  anew,  propa- 
ganda radio  in  Peiping  reported  on  last 
September  18  that  this  same  Robert  Wil- 
liams and  his  wife  had  left  Havana  that 
day  to  fly  to  Peiping  to  "attend  the  cele- 
brations of  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
founding   of   the   Peoples   Republic   of 
China  and  pay  a  friendship  visit  to  China 
at  the  Invitation  of  the  China  Peace 
Committee."     This  Red  Chinese  radio 
report  said  that  Williams  and  his  wife 


"were  seen  off  at  the  airport" — at  Ha- 
vana— by  Wang  Yu-pln,  Chinese  Am- 
bassador to  Cuba,  and  his  staff. 

This  Robert  F.  Williams,  renegade 
American  Negro,  who  has  broadcast  reg- 
ularly from  Cuba  on  a  program  called 
"Havana  Free  Dixie,"  and  who  had  de- 
based himself  in  other  notorious  ways,  is 
one  of  Castro's  most  effective  provoca- 
teurs of  racial  violence  In  the  United 
States. 

Williams,  a  self -expatriate.  Is  a  sort  of 
Cuban-Commimlst  version  of  the  Second 
World  War's  Lord  Haw  Haw.  In  a  pro- 
gram beamed  to  the  United  States  on 
August  8  of  last  year,  after  viciously 
characterizing  white  men  as  "Ofay  Dev- 
ils" who  have  "gone  stark  raving  mad," 
and  declaring  the  white  man  Is  "a  ha- 
bitual liar,  a  great  deceiver,  a  vicious 
conspirator,  and  a  brutal  racist  hypo- 
crite, a  megalomaniac  who  thinks  he  Is 
the  Supreme  Being  and  God  of  the  en- 
tire universe,"  Williams  Issued  the  fol- 
lovring  "call  to  arms": 

We  are  Injured  by  racial  Injustice.  Let  the 
thug  cop  and  the  racist  savages  view  oxu  in- 
dignation through  the  razor,  the  lye  can,  the 
gas  bomb,  and  the  bullets.  Let  those  who 
despise  us  and  brutally  oppress  our  people 
be  prepared  to  kill  or  be  killed.  Let  our 
people  take  to  the  streets  In  fierce  nimibers 
and  let  our  battle  cry  be  heard  around  the 
world:  Freedom,  freedom,  freedom,  now,  or 
death. 

Of  course  Russia,  Cuba,  and  China  are 
not  the  only  sources  of  Commimist  ef- 
forts toward  the  fomentation  of  racial 
violence  in  the  United  States.  Evidence 
of  these  efforts  is  being  brought  to  light 
through  various  channels. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  besides  being  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  said  on  August 
13, 1964,  in  releasing  a  report  on  a  3-year 
investigation  by  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  into  mail  order 
purchases  of  firearms,  that  a  "roaring 
stream"  of  surplus  small  arms  from  Com- 
munist nations  was  flooding  the  United 
States.  Senator  Dodd  reported  that 
"untold  millions  of  mail-order  arms,  vir- 
tually all  of  them  surplus,  are  being 
peddled  to  all  comers  at  a  time  of  great 
national  tension." 

Senator  Dodd  said  that  "private  mili- 
tary groups  have  stockpiled  weapons." 
and  declared  that  Malcolm  X.  the  Black 
Nationalist  leader,  since  assassinated, 
had  warned  that  his  people  "are  prepared 
for  a  small  civil  war."  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  killing  of  Malcolm  X 
may  have  been  part  of  a  power  struggle 
for  top  leadership  in  this  "small  civil 
war." 

Communist  Influence  in  recent  riots 
and  racial  demonstrations  in  different 
parts  of  this  country  could  have  been 
discerned  without  knowing  the  name  of 
a  single  participant,  simply  from  an 
analysis  of  the  techniques  which  were 
used. 

Over  3  years  ago,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  took  testimony  from 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  respecting  Conmiu- 
nist  plans  to  undermine  police  authority. 

Describing  the  theme  which  he  said 
Communist  organizers  were  instructed 


to  teach  and  use  in  developing  crowd 
violence,  the  witness  said  these  Included 
allegations  that    the    police    were   dls- 
tnusted  by  the  people;  that  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  jwlice  were  ill-treated; 
and  that  police  ofBcers  were  incompe- 
tent; that  the  police  force  was  basically 
a  "representative  force,"  not  Interested  in 
justice,  but  only  in  serving  its  masters. 
Hand-drawn  illustrations  taken  from  a 
not^^ook  seized  from  a  known  Commu- 
nist organizer  were  put  into  our  record. 
These  drawings  demonstrate  how  Com- 
munist agitators  are  taught  that  crowds 
should  be  deployed  in  order  to  frustrate 
police  control,  and  what  tactics  should 
be  used  to  break  through  police  lines. 
The  drawings  showed  where  "squad  lead- 
ers" should  be  placed,  and  the  positions 
which  should  be  taken  by  control  officers 
leading  the  riot,  in  order  to  best  exer- 
cise their  authority,  and  not  only  whip 
up  the  crowd  to  violence,  but  also  direct 
the  mob  activity  most  effectively  against 
police  resistance. 

A  study  of  recent  racial  outbreaks  and 
violent  demonstrations  showed  that  in 
instance  after  instance  crowd  move- 
ments fitted  the  pattern  laid  down  in 
this  Communist  organizer's  notebook, 
the  classic  Communist  pattern  of  incited 
violence  under  Communist  control. 

The  Communist  pattern  for  crowd 
violence  has  appeared  on  the  east  coast, 
it  has  appeared  on  the  west  coast,  it 
has  appeared  in  the  South. 

During  the  racial  riots  in  Harlem  at 
the  end  of  last  July,  a  New  York  City 
detective  of  Puerto  Rican  descent  went 
.to  a  secret  Harlem  meeting  carrying  a 
concealed  tape  recorder,  and  heard  Wil- 
liam Epton,  a  self -described  Communist 
and  head  of  the  Harlem  Defense  Coun- 
cil, call  for  the  killing  of  policemen  and 
judges. 

This  policeman  made  a  tape  record- 
ing of  Epton  telling  the  meeting: 


The  State  must  be  smashed.  We're  going 
to  have  to  kill  cops  and  Judges. 

On  June  19,  1964,  two  top  Communist 
leaders  in  New  York  City  were  photo- 
graphed as  they  were  attending  a  protest 
rally  at  which  Communist  Jesse  Gray 
called  for  "guerrilla  warfare"  to  stop 
alleged  police  brutality. 

This  Jesse  Gray,  a  Harlem  Negro 
hoodlum,  who,  in  addition  to  leading 
Negro  rioting  in  New  York  City,  has 
made  repeated  public  calls  for  "guerrilla 
warfare"  by  Negroes,  and  who  has  de- 
clared that  this  call  for  "guerrilla  war- 
fare" was  intended  for  Mississippi,  was 
identified  as  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber more  than  4  years  ago  in  sworn 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  Testifying 
before  the  same  committee  on  the  same 
day.  Gray  himself  declared  he  was  not 
"now"  a  Communist  Party  member;  but 
Gray  took  the  fifth  amendment  to 
avoid  answering  questions  about  his  pre- 
vious membership  in  the  party. 

The  testimony  reveals  that  Jesse  Gray 
and  Ben  Davis,  then  New  York  State 
Conununist  Party  chairman,  devised  a 
picket  program  for  young  Ccwnmunists 
in  the  summer  of  1958,  and  tried  to  put 
the  scheme  into  effect  inunediately  by 
organizing  a  picket  line  arovmd  the  23d 
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precinct  police  station  in  Harlem,  to  pro- 
test the  shooting  of  a  Negro  by  a  police- 
man in  the  Bronx.  According  to  the 
sworn  testimony,  Gray  and  Davis  in- 
structed the  prospective  pickets  that 
they  should  refuse  to  move  in  response 
to  police  orders,  because  "it  would  be  a 
big  incident  and  this  will  be  a  good 
political  advantage  for  the  Communist 
Party." 

On  July  22,  1964,  when  I  spoke  in  the 
Senate  to  emphasize  the  problem  of 
Communist  infiltration  into  the  so-called 
civil  rights  movement,  I  named  certain 
individual  Communists  involved  in  this 
movement  and  I  have  since  named  oth- 
ers. It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that 
this  penetration  is  being  carried  out  not 
only  by  individual  Communists,  but  also 
by  organizations  which  are  tax  exempt 
and  operated  by  individuals  who  are 
Communists.    Let  me  give  one  example. 

The  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz  Foundation, 
with  offices  at  120  East  16th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  was  incorporated  in  the  State 
of  Delaware  in  1944.  Its  president  is  Vic- 
tor Rabinowitz,  who  has  appeared  as  a 
witness  before  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  On  each  occasion 
he  invoked  the  fifth  amendment  in  refus- 
ing to  testify  regarding  his  Commimist 
Party  membership.  On  the  board  of  the 
Rabinowitz  Foundation,  along  with  Vic- 
tor Rabinowitz.  is  Marcia  Rabinowitz,  his 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Lucille  Perlman,  his  sister. 

Anne  Braden.  editor  of  the  Southern 
Patriot,  the  official  organ  of  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare,  wrote  a 
letter  to  James  Dombrowski,  executive 
director  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund,  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1963.  Referring  to  proposed  ra- 
cial agitation  in  the  name  of  "civil 
rights,"  she  recommended  that  "When  a 
budget  is  drawn  up  for  this,  I  think  we 
should  try  to  get  a  grant  from  the  Rabin- 
owitz Foundation."  She  added  that  the 
foundation  people  "are  getting  ready  to 
give  SNCC  some  money." 

A  letter  from  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund  dated  March  7,  1960, 
addressed  to  the  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz 
Foundation,  Inc..  attention  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Jane  Keeney,  administrative  secretary, 
shows  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund  was  then  negotiating  with 
the  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz  Foundation  for 
aid  in  setting  up  a  speaker's  bureau  to 
service  southern  colleges. 

The  late  Aubrey  Williams,  then  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fimd,  in  a  telegram  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Keeney,  solicited  help 
from  the  foundation  for  a  grant  to  Don 
West,  a  well-known  Communist  poet. 

Mary  Jane  Keeney  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  with  regard  to  her  Commu- 
nist Party  membership  when  she  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  on  February  18 
1952. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  on  May 
24,  and  25,  and  June  9,  1949.  showed  that 
Mrs.  Keeney  and  her  husband,  Philip  O. 
Keeney,  both  former  U.S.  Government 
employees,  had  association  with  persons 
previously  identified  with  Soviet  espio- 
nage rings  in  this  country.     Evidence 


also  showed  that  Mrs.  Keeney  at  one 
time  served  as  a  courier  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

Vict<jf  Rabinowitz  is  an  attorney  who 
represented  the  Communist  government 
of  Cuba  in  a  case  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  1963,  and  who  is  regis- 
tered under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  as  an  agent  of  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. His  partner  is  Leonard  Bou- 
din,  another  top  Communist  Party  law- 
yer. Rabinowitz  signed  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  in  1950  in  behalf  of  the  11  Commu- 
nist leaders  on  trial  at  that  time.  In 
J  962,  he  was  an  attorney  for  Joanne 
Grant,  who  is  active  in  racial  matters  in 
the  South,  and  who  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
on  October  10, 1960,  and  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  in  refusing  to  answer  ques- 
tions regarding  her  Communist  affilia- 
tions. 

The  daughter  of  Victor  Rabinowitz, 
named  Joni  Rabinowitz,  who  has  been 
a  student  at  Antioch  College,  was 
charged  with  perjury  in  Albany,  Ga.,  in 
November  1963.  She  has  been  active 
in  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  and 
attended  the  Eighth  World  Youth  Festi- 
val, a  Communist  propaganda  operation, 
in  1962-63.  Her  conviction  on  the  per- 
jury charge  has  been  appealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  up  a  num- 
ber of  different  points,  but  they  are  all 
aspects  of  a  single  subject.  That  sub- 
ject is  the  determined  effort  now  being 
made,  with  Communist  support  and  in 
line  with  Communist  planning,  to  esca- 
late the  so-called  civil  rights  problem 
into  a  major  racial  conflict  which  will 
shake  the  Nation,  divide  the  sovereign 
States  one  against  another,  and  create 
conditions  favorable  to  what  the  Com- 
munists call  a  "national  revolution." 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
up  to  now.  Mississippi  has  been  the  fo- 
cal point  of  the  Communist  drive  for 
Negro  revolution  in  this  country.  And 
although,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
plans  for  the  months  ahead  which  have 
been  made,  and  which  are  being  made, 
by  the  Communists  and  those  they  ma- 
nipulate, call  for  spreading  their  poison 
over  a  wider  area,  and  lighting  new  fires 
of  racial  disorder  in  other  Southern 
States,  Mississippi  will  continue  as  the 
focal  point  of  the  struggle.  The  Com- 
munists know,  and  Communist  leaders 
have  stated  publicly,  that  they  cannot 
succeed  with  their  progi^am  of  racial 
demonstrations  on  a  national  basis  un- 
less they  can  succeed  in  Mississippi.  The 
people  of  Mississippi  therefore  bear  a 
double  biirden.  On  their  stanchness  of 
faith,  their  determination,  and  their 
fortitude  to  resist  this  invasion  from 
outside  their  borders  depends  not  only 
their  own  future  and  the  future  of  their 
State,  but  also.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
future  of  their  country. 

I  know  the  people  of  Mississippi,  and 
I  thank  God  that  my  knowledge  of  these 
people  and  of  their  character,  and  of  the 
strength  of  their  beliefs,  gives  me  confi- 
dence that  the  people  of  Mississippi  will 
not  faint  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  Their 
courage  will  not  ooze  away.  They  will 
not  become  discouraged  to  the  point 
where  they  throw  in  the  sponge.    They 


will  not  quit.  And  some  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  come 
to  realize  what  they  owe  to  the  people  of 
Mississippi,  and  to  the  people  in  other 
areas  of  the  South  who  are  now  being 
called  upon,  or  who  may  soon  be  called 
upon,  to  resist  in  their  own  communities 
the  forces  of  racial  hatred  and  violence 
and  civil  disorder  which  have  been  un- 
leashed in  the  name  of  civil  rights  but 
which  serve  most  effectively  the  pur- 
poses  and  the  objectives  of  the  world 
Communist  conspiracy. 


VIETNAMESE  POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
few  items  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
and  make  brief  comments  thereon. 

I  have  been  speaking  with  consider- 
able frequency  for  more  than  a  year  now 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere 
in  the  country  in  opposition  to  U.S.  out- 
lawry in  southeast  Asia.  I  have  pointed 
out  in  these  speeches  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  are  acting  completely  outside 
the  framework  of  international  law.  I 
repeat  the  charges  tonight. 

However,  my  speech  for  today  really 
was  made  for  me  in  Walter  Lippmarm's 
column  this  morning.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Lippmann's  column  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnamese  Policy  Reexamined 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  time  cannot  be  far  off  when  there  will 
have  to  be  a  serious  reappraisal  of  our  policy 
In  Indochina.  Before  saying  any  more  about 
this,  let  me  say  at  once  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  or  should  withdraw  our 
troops,  abandon  our  clients  in  Saigon,  retire 
from  the  theater  and  give  up  the  effort  to 
safeguard  the  independence  of  the  Indo- 
chlnese  states.  The  reappraisal  of  our  pres- 
ent policy  Is  necessary,  I  submit,  because  the 
policy  is  not  working  and  will  not  work.  It 
will  have  to  be  reappraised  in  order  to  avert 
disaster — the  disaster  of  our  expulsion  from 
the  area,  leaving  China  supreme  over  It,  and 
the  disaster  also  of  an  escalation  to  a  Chi- 
nese-American war. 

The  stated  aim  of  our  current  policy  Is  to 
persuade  Hanoi  to  call  off  its  intervention  in 
South  Vietnam  and  to  agree  to  an  interna- 
tional conference.  The  success  of  the  policy 
depends  on  a  highly  theoretical  assumption: 
that  we  can  find  a  point  where  our  measured 
blows  will  not  be  so  strong  that  they  precipi- 
tate "a  wider  war" — a  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  or  the  entrance  of 
a  Chinese  army  into  Indochina.  But  while 
the  bombing  must  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  pre- 
cipitate the  wider  war,  it  must  be  heavy 
enough  to  compel  Hanoi  to  give  up  the 
struggle  in  which  it  Is  engaged.  There  are 
no  signs  that  we  are  anywhere  near  finding 
this  quite  imaginary  point  between  not  too 
much  and  Just  enough  bombing.  The  civil 
war  In  South  Vietnam  is  going  from  bad  to 
worse  despite  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 
In  fact  the  military  situation  has  never  been 
so  bad  as  it  is  now. 

In  my  view,  the  bombing  policy  is  not 
working  because  it  is  only  half  a  policy.  It 
is  half  baked.  Or,  to  change  the  metaphor, 
it  is  all  stick  and  no  carrot.  We  are  telling 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  they  will  be  very 
badly  hurt  if  they  do  not  quit.  And  we 
make  these  bombing  raids  to  convince  them 
that  we  have  bombs  and  know  how  to  drop 
them.  But  we  are  not  telling  the  North 
Vietnamese  wtiat  kind  of  future  there  would 
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be  for  them  and  the  rest  ot  Indochina  if 
the  war  ended  as  we  think  it  should  end. 

Our  present  policy  lacks  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  true  policy  when  armed  adversar- 
ies confront  each  other.  The  missing  in- 
gredient is  a  sketch  of  the  settlement  which 
our  military  effort  is  designed  to  bring  about. 

As  our  objective  has  been  stated  in  the 
glossy  generalities  of  the  President  and  in 
the  deliberately  obscure  language  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  we  are  offering  Hanoi  a  choice  be- 
tween destruction  and  military  withdrawal. 
Because  the  military  terms  we  are  demanding 
have  not  been  defined,  they  amount  in  fact 
to  another  version  of  uncaaditional  sur- 
render. Nothing  has  been  said  publicly,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  has  been  said 
privately,  as  to  how  things  should  be,  or  could 
be,  arranged  If  Hanoi,  In  fact,  did  quit. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  moreover  that 
the  policy  is  not  working.  The  measured 
bombing,  measured  to  be  short  of  precipi- 
tating a  wider  war,  does  not  deter  or  compel 
Hanoi.  The  punishment  they  are  suffering 
Is  tolerable  and  can  be  absorbed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  that  Hanoi  quit 
supporting  the  Vletcong  falls  on  deaf  ears. 
For  the  Vietcong  is  winning  the  war,  and  the 
time  may  be  not  far  off  when  a  coup  In  Sai- 
gon will  bring  forth  a  government  which  will 
make  peace  with  the  Vletcong  and  with 
Hanoi. 

As  the  military  situation  continues  to  de- 
teriorate, the  cry  will  be  raised  for  an  attack 
on  the  populated  centers  of  North  Vietnam 
areund  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  There  we 
would  be  killing  women  and  children,  some- 
thing we  are  at  present  trying,  it  appears 
more  or  less  successfully,  not  to  do.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  shall  stoop  to  that.  And 
If  we  did  stoop,  it  could  land  us  in  a  war  not 
only  with  the  16  million  Vietnamese  but 
with  700  million  Chinese.         ^ 

That  would  be  a  war  we  would  not  be  able 
to  win.  For  despite  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin  and 
Senator  McGee,  who  have  the  Illusion  that  we 
could  dispose  of  the  Chinese  forever  by  meet- 
ing them  once  now,  there  is  no  way  of  fight- 
ing a  preventive  war  with  China.  When  we 
had  devastated  Chinese  cities,  there  would 
still  be  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chi- 
nese left,  and  they  would  be  dedicated  aX' 
taking  revenge  against  the  white  devils.  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  Senator  McGee  should  remem- 
ber that  the  First  World  War,  which  ended  In 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  German 
army  and  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
empire  nevertheless  led  straight  to  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

If  we  are  honest  and  realistic,  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  contingency  that 
the  civil  war  will  end  In  a  Vietnamese  deal 
with  the  Vletcong,  and  that  then  we  shall  be 
asked  to  withdraw  our  troops.  That  would 
be  a  defeat  In  which  we  would  lose  consid- 
erable prestige,  having  unwisely  engaged  our 
prestige  too  lavishly.  But  it  will  still  be  es- 
sential to  our  interests  to  be  Identified  with 
the  terms  of  an  attractive  settlement  In 
Indochina. 

For  whatever  the  course  of  events  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  vlll  continue  to 
be  a  great  power  In  the  South  Pacific,  and  we 
shall  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  any 
settlement.  We  should  have  Identified  our- 
selves long  ago  with  the  terms  of  a  settle- 
ment. We  should  have  relied  not  only  on 
the  Defense  E>epartment  but  also  on  a  State 
Department  capable  of  conoelvlng  a  con- 
structive settlement  in  southeast  Asia. 

While  It  may  perhaps  be  too  late  now  to 
affect  the  course  of  the  civil  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in 
time  of  war  an  enlightened  gdvernment  must 
prepare  for  peace. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  that  column  he  said, 
and  I  think  so  rightly : 

The  time  cannot  be  far  off  when  there  will 
have  to  be  a  serious  reappraisal  of  our  policy 
In    Indochina.      Before    saying    any    more 


about  this,  let  me  say  at  once  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  or  shotUd  withdraw 
our  troops,  abandon  oiir  clients  In  Saigon, 
retire  from  the  theater  and  give  up  the  effort 
to  safeguard  the  Independence  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  states.  The  reappraisal  of  our  pres- 
ent policy  is  necessary,  I  submit,  becavise  the 
policy  Is  not  working  and  wUl  not  work.  It 
win  have  to  be  reappraised  in  order  to  avert 
disaster — ^the  disaster  of  our  expulsloij  from 
the  area  leaving  China  supreme  over  It,  and 
the  disaster  also  of  an  escalation  to  a  Chi- 
nese-American war. 

In  that  one  paragraph  Mr.  Lippmann 
summarizes  a  great  deal  of  what  I  have 
had  to  say  for  more  than  a  year  in  oppo- 
sition to  American  policy  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  have  not  advocated  that  we  abandon 
operations  in  this  area.  I  have  advo- 
cated that  we  change  our  status  from 
warmaking  to  peacekeeping.  I  have 
advocated  that  we  change  our  status 
from  imilateral  military  action,  without 
a  scintilla  of  justification  vmder  interna- 
tional law,  to  one  of  multilateral  action, 
joining  with  other  nations  in  keeping  our 
obligations  and  theirs  under  existing 
treaties,  including  our  treaty  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations. 

Instead  of  om"  becoming  a  lawful  na- 
tion imder  international  law,  we  con- 
tinue to  be  an  outlaw  nation.  Our  out- 
lawry now  is  taking  on  the  form  of 
killing  increasing  numbers  of  people 
who  themselves,  so  far  as  individuals  are 
concerned,  are  innocent  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  of  their  killliig. 

Mr.  Lippmann  goes  on  to  say: 

In  my  view,  the  bombing  policy  Is  not 
working  because  It  Is  only  half  a  policy.  It 
Is  half  baked.  Or,  to  change  the  metaphor, 
it  Is  all  stick  and  no  carrot.  We  are  telling 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  they  will  be  very 
badly  hurt  If  they  do  not  quit.  And  we  make 
these  bombing  raids  to  convince  them  that 
we  have  bombs  and  know  how  to  drop  them. 
But  we  are  not  telling  the  North  Vietnamese 
what  kind  of  future  there  would  be  for  them 
and  the  rest  of  Indochina  if  the  war  ended 
as  we  think  It  should  end. 

That  is  completely  in  line  with  my 
advocacy,  for  more  than  a  year,  that 
we  have  a  great  opportunity  in  southeast 
Asia  to  export  what  I  have  called  eco- 
nomic freedom,  an  export  that  would  be 
of  aid  to  the  masses  of  southeast  Asia. 

I  have  urged  for  more  than  a  year 
that  we  make  clear  to  the  world  that  we 
stand  ready  to  assist  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world  in  setting  up  some- 
thing comparable  to  what  Franklin 
Roosevelt  recommended  some  20  years 
ago;  namely,  an  international  trustee- 
ship in  this  troubled  spot  of  the  wdrld. 

That  would  require  a  negotiated  let- 
tlement,  not  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  North  Vietnamese,  Red 
China,  and  South  Vietnam,  but  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  directed  by  third 
parties  nonparticipant  in  the  war  up  to 
this  time. 

We  seem  to  think  that  any  negotiated 
settlement  must  be  one  that  we  dictate. 
The  United  States  Is  never  going  to  be 
able  to  dictate  a  settlement  in  southeast 
Asia,  this  year,  or  10  years  from  now,  or 
half  a  century  away. 

When  there  is  a  war  situation  such  as 
there  Is  there  now,  the  settlement  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  reached  by  the  exercise 
of  the  good  oflflces  of  nonparticipants.    I 


think  the  best  source  for  those  negotia- 
tors is  to  be  found  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, exercising  the  procedure  made 
available  to  all  coimtries  members  there- 
of under  United  Nations  procedure. 

This  is  now  an  American  war.  It  is  no 
longer  a  South  Vietnamese  war.  The 
South  Vietnamese  are  now  doing  what 
the  United  States  tells  them  to  do.  The 
United  States  is  directing  the  war.  The 
United  States  is  doing  the  bombing  and 
the  killing^^  The  United  States  is  using 
American  planes  completely  manned  by 
Americans.  The  United  States  is  drop- 
ping the  bombs.  The  United  States  is 
making  use,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  of  the 
7th  Fleet.  The  United  States  is  conduct- 
ing the  war,  and  the  United  States  is 
conducting  the  war  completely  outside 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  is  conducting  this  war 
without  a  declaration  of  war. 

Although  the  admintetration  likes  to 
soft-pedal  this  weakness  in  its  program, 
history  is  not  going  to  soft-pedal  it.  His- 
tory is  going  to  show  the  shocking  dere- 
Uction  of  the  United  States  In  respect  to 
its  conduct  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  do  not  help  ourselves  by  pointing 
out  that  the  Communists  are  just  as  bad. 
They  are.  They  too  have  been  violating 
their  international  obligations.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  North  Viet- 
namese violations  or  Red  China's  viola- 
tions, and  possibly  that  of  others.  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  face 
up  to  the  warnings  of  Walter  Lippmann. 
because  history  will  prove  him  right. 

Let  me  read  another  warning  or  two 
from  this  great  article: 

As  our  objective  has  been  stated  In  the 
glossy  generalities  of  the  President  and  In 
the  deliberately  obscure  language  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  we  are  offering  Hanoi  a  choice 
between  destruction  and  military  with- 
drawal. Because  the  military  terms  we  are 
demanding  have  not  been  defined,  they 
amount  In  fact  to  another  version  of  un- 
conditional surrender.  Nothing  has  been 
said  publicly,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  noth- 
ing has  been  said  privately,  as  to  how  things 
should  be  or  could  be  arranged  If  Hanoi  in 
fact  did  quit. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  moreover  that  the 
policy  Is  not  working.  The  measured  bomb- 
ing, measured  to  be  short  of  precipitating  a 
wider  war,  does  not  deter  or  compel  Hanoi. 
The  punishment  they  are  suffering  is  toler- 
able and  can  be  absorbed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  that  Hanoi  quit  support- 
ing the  Vletcong  falls  on  deaf  ears.  For  the 
Vletcong  is  winning  the  war,  and  the  time 
may  be  not  far  off  when  a  coup  In  Saigon 
will  bring  forth  a  government  which  will 
make  peace  with  the  Vletcong  and  with 
Hanoi. 

The  Lippmann  article  should  be  read 
by  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  say  to  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration: "Answer  it.  The  country 
is  entitled  to  a  documented  answer." 

It  will  not  answer  it  because  it  cannot. 
The  premises  laid  down  in  that  article 
are  unanswerable  if  the  attempt  to 
answer  it  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  justi- 
fication of  American  outlawry  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  today's  Washington 
Daily  News  entitled.  "This  Dirty  Little 
(Viet)  War — Bombings  Cloud  Fact  That 
Gpjund  War  Goes  Badly." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This   Dikty   Little    (Viet)    War — Bombikgs 
Cloud  Pact  That  Ground  War  Goes  Baolt 

(By  R.  H.  Shackford.  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer) 

Saigon,  March  18. — The  aerial  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam  are  spectacular,  and  for  more 
than  a  month  tliey  have  received  great  pub- 
licity and  official  attention. 

But  they  tend  to  hide — and  offer  a  chance 
for  people  to  forget — the  dismal  fact  tliat 
the  war  on  the  ground  is  going  very  badly 
for  our  side,  as  it  has  been  for  many  months. 

This  is  especially  true  of  north  central  and 
northern  sections  of  the  country  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  Binh  Dinh  province,  battalion- 
sized  battles  have  been  going  on  for  weeks 
without  decisive  results. 

MAGNITUDE 

Last  week's  casualty  figures  made  public 
today  suggest  the  magnitude  of  this  dirty 
little  war.  The  South  Vietnamese  Army 
suffered  250  killed  and  the  Vletcong  520. 
The  bitter  fact  is  that  ail  those  killed  on  both 
sides  are  Vietnamese.  In  the  same  period 
two  American  military  deaths  occurred. 

Another  clue  as  to  how  far  from  its  end 
this  war  is — however  many  air  strikes  of  the 
present  type  occur — Is  ttiat  175,000  refugees 
fled  from  battle  areas  of  north-central  prov- 
inces where  conventional  warfare  is  going  on. 

Some  officials  foresee  the  possibility  of  a 
millloii  or  so  such  refugees  eventually  add- 
ing to  the  problems  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government. 

CAUTIONING 

Still  other  officials  here  are  cautioning 
against  encouraging  any  tendency  to  think 
the  U.S.  decision  to  bomb  the  north  will 
solve  this  problem.  They  doubt  tiiat  selec- 
tive limited  bombing  will  change  matters  at 
all,  unless  there  Is  a  vast  ctiange  in  offensive 
actions  on  the  ground. 

American  lx>mbings  certainly  have  im- 
proved for  the  moment  the  morale  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  and  of  the  men  who 
try  to  run  the  government.  But  the  average 
Vietnamese  is  not  very  excited — argiiing  that 
it  is  Vietnamese  who  are  being  killed  by 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  planes, 
whether  alxjve  or  below  the  17th  parallel. 

FRELUDS 

Unless  the  tjombings  of  the  north  are  a  pre- 
lude to  a  big  war,  which  no  one,  including 
the  Americans,  wants,  they  have  very  limited 
potential  in  forcing  the  North  Vietnamese 
Commxmist  leader  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  plead  for 
a  cease-flre.  Only  the  most  naive  believe  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  will  do  that  wtiile  the  Vletcong 
position  on  the  ground  Is  bo  superior. 

In  the  wake  of  excitement,  publicity,  prop- 
aganda, and  hopes  resulting  from  the  air 
strikes,  there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  for- 
get what  the  highest  U.S.  officials  have 
preached  for  months — that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam would  have  to  be  won  in  the  south,  and 
tliat  any  action  against  the  north  is  merely 
supplementary. 

The  best  summary  of  this  policy,  which 
still  prevails  despite  hopefulness  In  the  air 
strikes,  was  made  by  the  State  Department 
last  year  when  it  outlined  the  four  options 
before  President  Johnson. 

'-'  REJECTED 

It  rejected  categorically  the  first  two: 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  "neutraliza- 
tion," which  it  considered  a  euphemism  tar 
commvmization.  The  third  option  was  de- 
scribed as  "military  actions  outside  South 
Vietnam,  particularly  against  North  Vietnam 
to  supplement  the  counterlnsurgency  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam." 

Before  such  action  finally  was  taken.  In 
early  February,  the  policy  statement  said : 

"Whatever  ultimate  course  of  action  may 
be  forced  upon  us  by  the  other'  side,  it  la 


clear  that  actions  outside  South  Vietnam 
would  be  only  a  supplement  to,  not  a  sub- 
stitute for,  progress  within  South  Vietnam's 
own  t)orders." 

The  fourth  option  was  to  Ixelp  the  South 
Vietnamese  "win  the  battle  in  their  own 
country." 

On  each  of  his  visits  to  Washington,  Am- 
bassador Maxwell  Taylor  argued  that  the  war 
here  would  be  won  or  lost  in  the  south.  De- 
spite bombings  of  the  north,  that  fact  never 
has  been  truer. 

If  the  American  bombings  of  the  north 
provoke  the  South  Vietnamese  to  take  agres- 
slve  action  against  the  Vletcong,  then  the 
tide  might  tvirn.  But  if.  as  some  fear.  Amer- 
ica's more  direct  involvement  leads  South 
Vietnam  to  "leave  it  to  Uncle  Sam."  then  only 
disaster  is  ahead  for  both  the  United  States 
and  tills  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  esca- 
lation of  the  war  by  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  distracts  attention  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  making  Uttle  prog- 
ress against  the  Vietcong.  We  are  not 
going  to  make  any  progress  against  the 
Vietcong.  We  can  kill  a  great  many  of 
them,  but  we  are  dealing  with  the  ciTstal- 
lization  of  the  determination  to  put  the 
United  States  out  of  Asia.  The  United 
States  will  be  kicked  out  of  Asia  10,  15, 
20,  50  years  from  now,  but  during  that 
entire  period  of  time,  the  struggle  against 
the  United  States  will  continue.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  American  people — after  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cofllns  containing 
dead  Ainerican  soldiers  are  shipped  back 
to  the  United  States — will  finally  hold  to 
an  accounting  any  administration  which 
seeks  to  continue  the  unnecessary  killing 
in  Asia  not  only  of  American  boys  but 
also  of  other  human  beings. 

At  long  last,  the  situation  will  be 
settled,  but  it  will  be  settled  on  the  basis 
of  terms  which  intelligence  could  settle 
upon  now,  if  intelligence  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
if  the  administration  were  to  insist  that 
the  Pentagon — which  obviously  is  deter- 
mined to  head  us  into  a  massive  war  in 
Asia — be  placed  under  a  check. 

Read  the  testimony  and  the  public 
statements  of  men  in  uniform  represent- 
ing the  United  States  today.  Some  of 
those  leaders,  testifying  on  the  House 
side,  have  become  the  most  desp)erate 
men  in  the  world.  It  will  be  said  that 
they  are  retired.  Nevertheless,  they 
represent  the  war  psychology  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  have  for  years,  in  the  testi- 
mony as  to  the  need  for  a  preventive  war 
against  China. 

There  can  be  no  successful  preventive 
war  against  China.  A  preventive  war 
against  China  would  mean  a  massive  war. 
It  would  mean  throwing  the  world  into 
a  holocaust. 

Moving  300,000  American  troops  into 
southeast  Asia  if  Red  China  makes  a 
move  is  being  discussed.  Those  300,000 
troops  would  soon  be  increased  to  3  mil- 
lion, and  we  cannot  produce  a  single 
military  expert  who  will  deny  it,  if  we 
get  into  a  war  with  China. 

The  military  consultant  of  the  New 
York  Times  spoke  the  other  night  on  the 
television  sis  to  the  need  for  sending  over 
1  million  troops.  That  is  only  the  be- 
ginning, but  at  least  the  military  con- 
sultant of  the  New  York  Times  was 
smoked  out,  at  long  last,  for  he  has 
openly  advocated  what  has  been  perfectly 


clear  he  had  in  mind,  namely,  a  pre- 
ventive war  against  China. 

A  preventive  war  against  China  would 
mean  world  war  m. 

To  think  that  in  our  time  there  would 
be  advocacy  of  war  as  a  substitute  for 
trying  every  available  procedure  known 
to  mankind  to  try  to  bring  about  peace 
without  war.  That  kind  of  thinking  i 
shall  never  be  able  to  understand. 

Today,  no  one  seems  to  wish  to  talk 
about  morality.  It  is  interesting  that 
when  we  try  to  get  a  war  hysteria  afloat 
in  the  land — and  we  are  well  on  the  way 
toward  the  development  of  a  war  hys- 
teria— if  one  talks  about  morality,  he  is 
assumed  to  be  a  little  "queer." 

Yet,  whenever  we  leave  the  temple  of 
morality  we  can  be  sure  we  must  come 
back  to  it  before  evidence  has  resolved 
the  problems  facing  mankind  that  draw 
the  line  between  war  and  peace. 

The  United  States  is  retreating  from 
its  morals.  The  United  States  is  re- 
treating from  its  ideals.  The  United 
States  is  marching  in  the  jungle  of  im- 
morality so  far  as  its  foreign  policy  Is 
concerned. 

No  longer  are  the  voices  of  those  in 
opposition  to  American  foreign  policy  in 
southeast  Asia  so  alone  as  they  were  a 
year  ago  tonight.  We  do  not  speak  alone 
any  more.  There  is  growing  evidence 
that  various  forces  which  develop  public 
opinion  share  our  point  of  view.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  C.  L 
Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times  for- 
eign afifairs  department,  entitled  "For- 
eign Affairs:  The  Masque  of  the  Red 
Death,"  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Foreign  Affairs:    The  Masque  of  the  Red 
Death 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Saigon. — A  prime  rule  of  modern  guerrilla 
warfare    is    that    partisans    should    initially 
seek  to  take  over  rural  areas  while  leaving 
cities   alone   as  Islands   Invested   by  enemy 
garrisons.     In  accordance  with  this  tradition 
perhaps    70    percent    of    South    Vietnam   Is 
either  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  the 
Vletcong,    but   all   Its    principal    towns  and 
cities  remain  in  Government  hands. 

statistical    PARADOX 

This  produces  statistical  paradox.  Maps 
show  Immense  areas  under  guerrilla  author- 
ity; yet  charts  demonstrate  that  a  heavy  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  which  has  large 
urban  elements,  can  still  be  listed  as  loyal. 
We  have  seen  this  phenomenon  in  other  par- 
tisan wars,  some  won  and  some  lost.  Even 
at  the  worst  moments  of  the  Greek  Commu- 
nist insurrection,  which  failed,  Athens  and 
Salonika  stayed  under  Government  control. 
The  same  was  true  of  Kuala  Lumpur  In 
Malaya,  and  Manila  In  the  Philippines. 
Even  where  guerrillas  won,  the  British  held 
Dublin  and  Cork  until  they  decided  the  Irish 
Rebellion  was  too  costly.  Prance  was  domi- 
nant in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  long  after  Dlen- 
blenphu,  and  all  Algeria's  main  cities  were 
French  until  Paris  handed  them  over  to  the 
nationalists. 

Cities,  above  all  capitals,  therefore  assume 
an  unreal  life  when  isolated  from  the  hinter- 
land in  a  guerrilla  conflict.  They  are  centers 
of  power.  They  are  centers  of  leisure  and 
amusement  provided  by  moneymaklng  en- 
trepreneurs to  soldiers  on  leave,  donning  an 
aspect  of  artificial  and  even  insidious  gaiety. 
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And  they  are  also  centers  of  espionage  and 
susurrus  Intrigue. 

Today's  visitor  to  Saigon,  always  one  of  the 
Orient's  more  deliciously  evil  capitals,  there- 
lore  feels  much  like  a  participant  In  Edgar 
Allen  Poe's  story,  "The  Masque  of  the  Red 
Death."  You  vrlll  recall  thlB  tale  about 
frolicsome  refugees  from  a  plague  who  attend 
a  erand  costume  ball  at  which,  in  the  end, 
death  himself  appears  in  fancy  dress  as  his 
own  bubonic  self. 

A  thriving   business 

Saigon's  merchants,  restaurants,  and 
nightclubs  do  a  thriving  bustness  with  the 
allies  who  have  come  to  protect  it.  Street 
peddlers  sell  goods  that  evidently  originated 
in  the  huge  U.S.  post  exchange  which  offers 
everything  from  tape  recorders  to  whisky. 
American  soldiers  stroll  with  their  slender, 
pastel-pajamaed  girls.  There  1b  a  good  deal 
of  money  about  despite  the  constant  drain 
siphoned  off  to  Swiss  banks  and  French  real 
estate  by  Vietnamese  near  the  apex  of 
authority. 

One  does  not,  of  course,  know  what  all 
these  bustling  people  truly  think.  A  goodly 
section  of  officialdom  has  the  habit  of  work- 
ing with  the  foreigner.  It  backed  the  French 
against  the  Vietmlnh  as  it  now  backs  us 
against  the  Vletcong.  Administration  exists 
more  by  the  power  that,  as  Mao  Tse-tung 
put  it,  grows  out  of  a  gun  l^arrel  than  by 
popularity. 

government  WEAKItESS 

Save  for  passing  moments  no  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  been  able  to  command  the 
loyalty,  much  less  the  affection  of  the  masses. 
The  administrative  and  Judicial  systems  have 
generally  been  weak  and  corrupt.  Today, 
when  coup  d'etat  has  become  a  mvmlclpal 
sport,  there  is  a  hint  of  disarray.  Initiative 
is  hampered  by  fear  of  reprisals  after  an- 
other putsch.  The  fitfully  censored  press  is 
not  illuminating. 

Saigon's  face  smiles  Into  the  bright  sun- 
shine, but  one  always  wonders  whether,  like 
disease  behind  the  beauty  of  the  bar  girls, 
the  smile  does  not  conceal  something.  The 
Vietcong  is  careful  to  address  its  views  here 
with  a  high  degree  of  sublety.  It  doesn't 
speak  of  communism,  only  peace.  It  stresses 
the  contrast  between  fat-dripping  upper 
class  wealth  and  mass  poverty.  It  inquires 
what  point  there  is  in  fighting  for  absentee 
landlords  who,  if  defeated,  will  slip  off  to 
Prance,  or  for  Americans  who ,  advertise  that 
some  day  they  will  go. 


i 


disunity  facto: 
There  is  no  ingrained  spirit  of  nationhood 
to  galvanize  confusion.  Buddhist  disputes 
Catholic;  general  eyes  jealous  general;  fac- 
tion strives  with  faction;  and  the  huge  Chi- 
nese community  feels  ignored  and  excluded. 
South  Vietnam's  essential  requirement 
should  be  a  competent,  respected  regime;  In 
fact  any  regime  at  all.  The  United  States, 
acting  ar  friend  and  counselor,  has  no  way 
comparable  to  that  of  communism  of  dis- 
cerning trained  cadres  of  supporters.  Jeffer- 
son was  no  prophet  of  counterlnsurgency. 
"^  So,  slowly  each  evening,  the  sun  slips 
westward  toward  Cambodia's  famous  ancient 
temples.  Like  redolent,  long  stemmed  flow- 
ers, girls  come  wlllowlng  aJong  the  street 
without  joy.  Hefty,  meat-fed  boys  from  the 
great  American  plains  rattle  along  the  ave- 
nues in  Jeeps.  And,  as  dusk  gathers  beyond 
the  circumscribed  neon  fringe,  there  Is  a 
rustle  of  the  Vletcong  In  the  f  rog-flUed  jun- 
gle and  a  snicker  of  cicadas  In  the  dark. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  in  support  of  my  observation 
that  no  longer  are  our  voices  so  much 
alone,  first,  an  editorial  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  for  March  9, 
1965,  entitled  "Viet  Pullout  Is  Favored  in 
Poll,"  which  discusses  what  is  happening 


in  regard  to  public  opinion  as  illustrated 
by  the  poll  taken  in  California;  the  poll 
itself;  and  a  short  series  of  letters  pub- 
lished on  the  same  page  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  vmder  the  heading. 
"Confusion  and  Concern  Over  Vietnam 
Dilemma." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Mar.  9, 
1965] 
Viet  Pullout   Is  Favored   in   Poll 
The    northern  California  public  Is  disen- 
chanted, dismayed,  concerned,  and  confused 
by  the  state  of  affairs  In  South  Vietnam,  ac- 
cording to  the  balloting  in  the  Chronicle  poll 
on  the  Vietnam  dilemma. 

Two  out  of  three  respondents  say  they  are 
confused  about  what  we  are  fighting  for,  six 
out  of  seven  say  they  are  disenchanted  over 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  and  the 
depth  of  their  concern  Is  made  evident  by 
the  large  number  of  comments  which  they 
enclosed  with  their  ballots.  In  "Letters  to 
the  Editor"  today  will  be  found  a  sampling  of 
these  views. 

Although  the  Johnson  administration 
seems  committed  to  a  hotter  war,  northern 
Californlans  are  opposed  to  intensifying  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam.  Their  answers  to  question 
2,  for  example,  show  only  14  percent  favor- 
ing increased  action;  24  percent  are  for  hold- 
ing the  line  against  a  wider  war,  but  the 
majority  opinion  of  54  percent  actually 
wants  to  see  the  United  States  pull  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  Respondents  do  not  feel 
that  U.S.  security  is  at  stake  there;  80  per- 
cent deny  that  our  security  Is  essentially  in- 
volved. (The  State  Department,  however.  Is 
sending  form  letters  to  Its  correspondents 
saying:  "We  are  Involved  In  Vietnam  be- 
cause •  •  •  our  Involvement  is  essential  to 
American  security.") 

In  an  altogether  confused  situation,  what 
seems  clearest  is  the  desire  of  The  Chronicle 
poll  respondents  to  get  the  United  States 
extricated  somehow  from  Vietnam,  to  get  the 
United  Nations  to  accept  responslbUlty  for 
maintaining  Vietnam's  territorial  Integrity, 
and  to  seek  the  neutralization  of  the  coun- 
try through  negotiations  involving  the 
major  Interested  nations.  Including  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  percentage  favoring  the  bringing  of 
China  and  Russia  Into  negotiations  was  82, 
which  corresponds  precisely  with  a  Gallup 
poll  sampling  of  nationwide  opinion. 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tliaes, 
James  Reston  wrote  after  a  journey  thrdftfh 
the  South  that  he  had  found  the  mood  in 
the  country  about  Vietnam  to  be  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  concern  and  trust  in  the  President. 
Reston  heard  no  serious  discussion  of  the 
Vietnam  problem.  To  Judge  from  the  In- 
tensity of  feeling  displayed  by  most  of  our 
respondents,  that  Is  not  the  case  here. 


The  Chronicle  Poll — Results  of  Ballot 
No.    45,    Dilemma    in    Vietnam 

(Following  are  the  results  of  ballot  No.  45 
of  the -Chronicle  poll  which  appeared  on  this 
page  February  23.  The  percentages  Indi- 
cated are  based  on  the  total  n\imber  of  bal- 
lots received.  Where  the  "Yes"  and  "No" 
percentages  do  not  add  up  to  100,  the  dif- 
ference represents  ballots  expressing  no 
opinion.) 

1.  Eleven  years  ago  the  United  States  be- 
gan giving  military  aid  and  advice  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  help  them  resist  in- 
filtration and  takeover  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

(a)  Do  yon  think  It  was  wise  to  take  that 
step  onto  the  mainland  of  Asia?  Yes,  28  per- 
cent; No.  70  percent. 

(b)  If  the  United  States  had  not  gone  to 
South  Vietnam's  aid  In  1954.  do  you  think 


communism  would  control  the  country  to- 
day?   Yes,  53  percent;  No.  27  percent. 

2.  Today  South  Vietnam  admittedly  has 
not  achieved  the  political  and  military  sta- 
bility which  the  United  States  set  out  to  en- 
courage, and  the  situation  is  deteriorating. 
Check  which  of  the  foUowlng  courses  of  ac- 
tion you  favor: 

(a)  Hold  the  line  against  widening  the 
war.    Yes.  24  percent;  No,  16  percent. 

(b)  Increase  action;  do  whatever  It  takes 
to  win,  even  If  that  means  widening  the  war. 
Yes,  14  percent;  No,  34  percent. 

(c)  Pull  out  of  South  Vietnam.  Yes.  64 
percent;  No.  16  percent. 

(d)  Obtain  the  U.N.'s  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  South  Vietnam.  Yes,  53  percent; 
No.  11  percent. 

3.  From  what  you  know  about  the  princi- 
ples of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government, 
are  your  synapathles  with  It?  Yes,  12  per- 
cent; No,  76  percent. 

4.  Do  you  feel  It  is  essential  to  our  secu- 
rity that  the  XJS.  Armed  Forces  hold  South 
Vietnam?     Yes,  19  percent;  No,  80  percent. 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Issues  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  are  basically  the  same  as  those 
In  the  Korean  conflict?  Yes,  44  percent;  No, 
44  percent. 

6.  General  de  Gaulle  and  U  Thant  are 
pressing  for  negotiations  among  the  majcar 
Interested  nations  for  the  neutralization  of 
Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  southeast  Asia. 

(a)  Would  you  favor  inviting  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  sit  In  on  these 
negotiations?  Yes,  82  percent;  No,  15  per- 
cent. 

7.  U.S.  forces  In  South  Vietnam  now  num- 
ber about  24,000.  Many  are  draftees  who 
complain  they  do  not  know  why  they  are 
there  or  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  flght- 
Ing  for. 

(a)  Do  you  share  this  confusion?  Yes,  61 
percent;  No,  34  percent. 

(b)  Would  you  favor  a  policy  of  sending 
only  volvmteers — not  draftees — to  military 
duty  In  Vietnam?  Yes,  32  percent;  No,  46 
percent. 

Letters    to    the    Editor — Contusion    and 
Concern  Over  Vietnam  Dilemma 

Editob:  If  the  United  States  had  not  gone 
to  South  Vietnam's  aid  In  1954,  It  seems 
certain  that  the  Vietnamese  would  be  ruled 
by  a  government  of  their  own  choice.  They 
have  had,  Instead,  a  series  of  mUltary  dic- 
tators fighting  for  U.S.  handouts. 

Democracy,  by  definition,  cannot  be  im- 
posed. A  correct  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam 
should  stem  from  the  principle  that  a  gov- 
ernment derives  Its  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

Alice  E.  Ginn. 
jiifMiE  Ginn. 

San  Francisco. 

Editor:  We  must  end  the  disastrous  Ken- 
nan-DtUles  containment  doctrine  In  favor  of 
positive,  peaceful  measures  of  the  foreign  aid 
without  military  and  political  Interference, 
perhaps  of  the  Peace  Corps  type. 

Leaves  from  the  "Teaho\ise  of  the  August 
Moon" — again  we  Eire  finding  ourselves  teach- 
ing the  natives  democracy  even  If  we  have 
to  kUl  every  single  one  of  them. 

Walter  Gsrstkl. 

El  Cerrito. 


Editor:  A  traditionalist  peasant  pt^ula- 
tlon  which  has  suffered  the  dubious  ad- 
vantages of  60  years  of  French  colonial  rule. 
Japanese  occupation  and  then  a  succession 
of  reactionary  autocrats  and  military  strong- 
men and  which  has  been  brutally  terrorized 
by  the  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  confilct, 
confined  In  concentration  camps  and  shuffled 
about  the  country.  Is  unlikely  to  recognize 
the  inherent  advantages  of  constitutional 
government  and  the  free  enterprise  system. 
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in  whose  name  these  barbarities  have  been 
committed. 

The  really  vmfortunate  fact  is  that  in  this 
Instance  even  blowing  the  whistle  for  the 
Marines  will  not  solve  the  problem.  Short 
of  the  direct  application  of  nuclear  devices 
the  United  States  would  never  be  able  to 
win  a  ground  war  against  the  Chinese  on  the 
southeast  Asian  peninsula. 

Gilbert  P.  Whipple. 

San  Fkancisco. 

EorroR:  Thank  you  for  your  thought-pro- 
voking questions.  They  helped  to  clarify  the 
problem  in  my  mind  and  lead  me  to  examine 
my  opinions  and  personal  motives  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 

Carolyn  Allfree. 

Woodland. 

EorroR:  I  believe  that  the  14-nation  Ge- 
neva Conference  should  be  resumed.  The 
Conference  should  agree  on  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment (consisting  of  the  rlghtwlng  mod- 
erates and  leftists)  for  South  Vietnam.  This 
government  would  pave  the  way  for  free 
elections.  The  people  would  probably  vote 
for  communism,  but  if  that  is  what  the 
people  want,  that  is  their  right,  and  no  na- 
tion (including  the  United  States)  has  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  country. 

Walter  Ballin. 

San  Francisco. 

Editor:  I  think  that  it  Is  idealistic  to  hope 
that  we  will  win  the  war  the  way  things  are 
going.  Unfortunately,  we  simply  must  flght 
harder  in  order  to  progress  to  victory.  South 
Vietnam's  war  is  now  also  our  war.  Our 
prestige,  for  whatever  it's  worth,  and  our 
security,  indirectly,  are  involved  and  threat- 
ened. The  United  Nations  is  simply  not 
strong  enough  to  contain  the  war,  although, 
I  agree  that  it  would  be  much  safer  to  hand 
the  whole  thing  over  to  them. 

South  Vietnam  is  simply  another  Commu- 
nist stepping  stone  to  world  domination. 
They  must  be  stopped  somewhere.  South 
Vietnam  is  Just  as  good  as  any  place. 

M.  Mattson. 

San  Francisco. 


Editor:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Commu- 
nist issue  is  greatly  overdone  in  Vietnam  as 
it  is  elsewhere.  I  think  the  issue  in  Vietnam 
Is  the  age-old  issue  of  the  people  versus  the 
landed  gentry  plus  the  military. 

Why  is  it  that  our  country,  founded  in 
revolution,  always  takes  the  side  of  the  status 
quo,  against  the  revolution? 

h.  e.  soderstiom. 

Healdsbttrg. 


Eorros:  It  seems  to  me  senseless  to  carry 
on  military  operations  in  a  country  where  it 
would  seem  we  really  are  not  welcome  by 
the  majority  of  the  people.  At  least  the 
people  (the  little  people)  do  not  seem  to 
want  our  kind  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
as  they  know  it  by  our  actions— air  raids  on 
villages  where  nonmilitary  people  are  killed 
and  so  on. 

Before  it  is  too  late — let  us  get  the  world 
Into  a  conference  to  settle  this  affair — our 
do-it-yourself  program  Just  isn't  worth  it. 

George  S.  Koch. 

Berkeley. 

Editor:  I  am  convinced  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  would  be  better  off  with  a 
Communist  government  than  they  have  been 
under  the  control  of  foreign  military  and 
Roman  Catholic  rule. 

U.S.  ambitions  in  Vietnam  include  all  the 
evils  of  extraterritoriality  from  which  China 
suffered  until  the  Communists  ended  it. 
This  opinion  does  not  all  Imply  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  communism  in  the  rest  of 
the  world — but  it  would  probably  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  status  quo  in  South  Viet- 


Editor  :  The  issue  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
the  same  as  the  issue  of  the  Korean  war.  The 
issue  is  whether  the  Communists  should  be 
allowed  to  conquer  and  subjugate  the  world 
by  the  use  of  force.  The  value  of  Vietnam 
lies  not  in  whatever  small  strategic  value  it 
may  have.  Vietnam  Is  a  symbol  to  the  entire 
world  of  our  determination  to  resist  the 
spread  of  communism  and  to  allow  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  choose  their  political 
philosophies  by  their  economic  and  social 
merit  rather  than  by  their  local  military 
strength. 

We  must  make  it  our  Intention  to  supply 
enough  aid  to  the  Vietnamese  people  to  In- 
sure the  speedy  defeat  of  the  Vletcong  ag- 
gression •  *  *. 

John  LaRue. 

Nevada  City. 

Edftor:  In  particular  reference  to  question 
No.  5,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  very  substantial 
difference  between  the  Vietnam  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict. 

In  the  latter,  the  United  States  had  sup- 
port from  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and.  certainly,  full  support  and  co- 
operation from  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment and  people.  None  of  this  Is  true  in 
Vietnam. 

Walter  S.  Strauss. 

San  Rafael. 


nam  where,  again,  the  Catholic  politicians  both  a  substantial  and  genuinely  moral  vie 

block  all  social  evolution.  tory  for  us. 

R.  S.  Adams.  Philip  S.  Whalen 

Oakland.                   .  palo  Alto. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  recom- 
mend for  reading  by  Senators  an  article 
published  in  the  Saturday  Review  on 
February  27, 1965.  entitled  "Vietnam  and 
the  American  Conscience."  It  is  now 
made  available  to  the  public  through  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  and  the  American  Conscience 

Vietnam  is  profoundly  complex,  but  it  is 
not  so  complex  as  to  defeat  the  American 
intelligence  or  disable  the  American  con- 
science. Some  facts  and  implications  are 
clear,  no  matter  how  murky  the  general  sit- 
uation. 

The  first  fact  Is  that  the  United  States 
today  does  not  have  the  backing  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  in  whose  name  it  went  Into 
Vietnam  in  the  first  place  and  whom  It  is 
seeking  to  save  today.  The  United  States 
military  forces  have  had  to  cope  not  Just 
with  secret  agents  from  North  Vietnam  but 
with  the  growing  opposition  of  the  populace 
as  a  whole.  In  briefings  of  new  U.S.  military 
personnel,  the  point  is  stressed  that  most 
Vietnamese  are  either  sympathizers  with  or 
secret  members  of  the  Vletcong.  The  retal- 
iatory bombings  by  the  United  States  of 
North  Vietnam  targets  do  not  meet  the  prob- 
lem represented  by  internal  opposition  with- 
in South  Vietnam  Itself. 

The  second  fact  Is  that  most  of  the  mil- 
itary equipment  used  against  American  and 
South  Vietnam  military  forces  has  come 
neither  from  Communist  China  nor  North 
Vietnam  but  from  the  United  States.  It  Is 
ludicrous  to  talk  about  bombing  supply  lines 
from  North  Vietnam  as  a  means  of  shutting 
off  the  flow.  According  to  some  estimates, 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  military  equipment 
used  by  the  Vletcong  originates  in  the  United 
States.  In  largest  part,  it  is  either  captured 
by  the  Vletcong  or  turned  over  by  supposedly 
loyal  South  Vietnamese.  No  one  knows  how 
much  of  the  equipment  finds  Its  way  to  Com- 
munist China.  A  Chinese  official  Inter- 
viewed In  Pelplng  several  months  ago  said 
he  was  almost  reluctant  to  see  the  Americans 
leave;  they  had  contributed  so  heavily  to  the 
Chinese  arsenal. 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  legal  Justifica- 
tion invoked  by  the  United  States  for  its 
involvement  in  Vietnam  has  long  since  been 
nullified.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1954  Ge- 
neva Agreement,  all  foreign  forces  and  mil- 
itary equipment  were  to  stay  out  of  Indo- 
china. The  United  States  came  with  mil- 
itary force  into  Indochina,  most  notably  in 
Laos.  South  Vietnam,  and  Thailand,  declar- 
ing it  had  done  so  at  the  request  of  the 
governments  involved,  which  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.  But  nothing  in  the 
treaty  gave  the  United  States  the  right  to 
finance  revolutionary  movements  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  undercover  subversion.  (In  Laos 
in  1960  and  1961,  the  United  States  financed 
and  equipped  the  effort  of  General  Phouml 
Nosavan  to  overthrow  the  only  elected  gov- 
ernment in  the  history  of  Laos.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  continued  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  loyalist  forces  and  to  furnish  their 
supplies.  Thus  the  United  States  was  in  the 
astonishing  position  of  underwriting  both 
sides  of  a  civil  war.  Eventually,  the  situa- 
tion was  restored  to  its  prerevolutionary 
status,  but  only  after  many  thousands  of 
civilians  were  killed  or  became  homeless.) 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  Inability  of  the 
Diem  government  to  maintain  the  support 
of  its  own  people  constituted  a  severe  drag 
on  the  war  effort.    Eventually,  the  Diem  gov- 


Editor  :  If  the  United  States  became  almost 
hysterical  at  the  thought  of  Cuba,  90  miles 
away,  being  a  base  for  weapons  not  marked 
"made  in  U.S-A."  and  demanded  their  re- 
moval, is  it  then  perfectly  all  right  to  fill  up 
Vietnam  and  Laos  and  the  South  China  Seas 
with  American  weapons  Just  as  close  as  we 
can  get  to  China  with  whom  we  decline  even 
to  speak? 

Is  it  "unprovoked  aggression"  when  a  per- 
son born  in  Vietnam,  and  whose  parents  and 
grandparents  were  born  there,  sets  off  a 
bomb  at  an  American  military  installation 
in  their  country,  and  then,  is  it  perfectly 
all  right  and  a  "victory"  to  burn  and  destroy 
Vietnamese  people,  houses  and  villages  be- 
cause someone  there  does  not  hold  the  of- 
ficially approved  "made  in  America"  opin- 
ions? 

Dorothy  Heinemann. 

Concord. 
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Editor:  I  believe  the  United  States  has 
problems  enough  here  at  home  to  solve  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  expend  billions  in  tax- 
payers* money  and  sacrifice  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  to  impose  o\ir  way  of  life  on  a  people 
who  clearly  are  not  adapted  to  our  kind  of 
society. 

China  has  been  exploited  by  Japan.  Rus- 
sia. Great  Britain.  France  and  the  United 
States.  A  new  era  has  dawned  and  we  must 
recognize  that  China  is  a  dominant  force  in 
the  world  and  any  settlement  of  southeast 
Asian  problems  will  have  to  have  China's 
concurrence. 

James  C.  Brown. 

Felton. 


Editor:  It  is  far  past  time  to  shape  a  more 
human  definition  of  victory  In  Vietnam.  The 
program  of  developing  the  lower  Mekong 
Basin.  In  which  several  countries  have  al- 
ready participated  for  several  years.  Is  emi- 
nently constructive,  humanly  beneficial,  and 
relatively  Immune  to  political  attack. 

Introduction  of  a  United  Nations  presence 
in  the  form  of  a  much-needed  security  force 
for  that  program  would  give  the  U.N.  pres- 
tige and  influence  in  southeast  Asia.  As  a 
counter  to  Sukarno's  and  Mao's  unprincipled, 
warlike  goals   there,   this  would  constitute 


ernment  was  overthrown  and  the  Premier 
assassinated.  Later,  Frederick  E.  Nolting, 
jr  former  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
said  the  United  States  had  been  directly  In- 
volved in  the  antigovernment  plot.  Wheth- 
er Premier  Diem  was  or  waa  not  authori- 
tarian and  backward  is  beside  the  point;  the 
American  people  have  never  given  their  Gov- 
ernment a  warrant  to  engage  in  subversion 
or  murder.  Since  Diem,  regimes  in  South 
Vietnam  have  come  and  gone;  which  of  them 
has  enjoyed  genuine  legitimacy  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  In  any  case,  -what  is  the  legal  basis 
for  our  presence  now?  Our  presence  was  re- 
quested by  a  government  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, and  one  that  our  own  ex-Ambassador 
said  we  helped  to  overthrow. 

The  fourth  fact  is  that  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam in  particular  and  Asia  In  general  has 
not  been  of  a  piece.  Basically,  an  important 
objective  of  our  foi-eign  policy  is  to  keep 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
from  coming  together  in  a  unified  and  mas- 
sive Ideological  and  military  coalition.  But 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  is  producing  exactly 
the  effect  we  seek  to  avoid.  Nothing  that 
has  happened  since  the  original  rupture  be- 
tween the  two  major  Communist  powers  has 
done  more  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  together  again  than  recent 
American  actions  in  Vietnam.  The  Commu- 
nist Chinese  have  long  argued  that  the  Rus- 
sian Idea  of  coexistence  was  Atx  antl-Marxlst 
and  antlhlstorlcal  notion  that  could  only 
be  advanced  by  naive  sentimentalists.  They 
claim  war  is  inevitable  becausa  of  the  nature 
of  capitalism.  As  evidence,  they  assert  that 
the  United  States,  despite  its  claim  that  it 
sought  only  to  promote  the  internal  sta- 
bility of  Indochina,  was  actually  pursuing  a 
war  against  Asian  peoples  as  an  extension 
of  the  very  imperialism  Asians  had  fought 
so  hard  to  expel.  The  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  no  less  concerned  than  the  United  States 
about  Chinese  expansion  throughout  Asia, 
also  has  to  be  concerned  abcxut  its  standing 
In  the  world  Communist  community.  It  can- 
not allow  itself  to  appear  indifferent  to  mili- 
tary action  involving  a  member  of  that  com- 
munity. Any  expansion  of  the  war  by  the 
United  States  into  North  Vietnam  would 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to  identify  itself  with 
North  Vietnam  and  thus  with  China.  In 
any  event,  in  pursuit  of  one  goal  the  United 
States  appears  to  be  losing  a  larger  one.  If 
the  Communist  Chinese  had  deliberately  set 
a  trap  for  the  United  States,  they  could  not 
have  more  effectively  achieved  the  result  they 
sought. 

The  fifth  fact  is  that  American  newsmen 
have  had  a  more  difficult  time  in  getting 
unmanipulated  news  out  of  Vietnam  than 
out  of  almost  any  crisis  center  in  recent 
years.  James  Reston,  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  testifsrlng  before  a  congres- 
sional investigating  committee  in  1963,  said 
the  news  in  Vietnam  was  being  managed  in 
a  way  inconsistent  with  the  tradition  of  this 
society.  In  the  past  2  years  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  news  policy  on  Viet- 
nam but  the  American  public  has  yet  to  be 
fully  Informed  about  the  nature  of  the  Amer- 
ican involvement,  the  degree  to  which  U.S. 
arms  have  been  sustaining  the  attackers,  the 
extent  of  the  popular  opposition,  and  the 
inability  of  the  South  Vietnam  Government 
to  mount  an  effective  response  against  the 
guerrillas. 

The  sixth  fact  is  that  President  Johnson 
has  genuinely  tried  to  keep  the  military  lid 
on  in  Vietnam,  recognizing  the  ease  with 
which  the  hostilities  could  mushroom  into 
a  general  war;  but  he  h£is  been  under  extrav- 
agant pressure,  much  of  It  political,  to  trans- 
late American  military  power  Into  a  dramatic 
solution.  The  national  frustration  about 
Vietnam  has  far  exceeded  the  national  com- 
prehension of  the  problem,  for  much  of  which 
the  Government  has  only  Itself  to  blame. 
In  any  event,  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  counterpressure  in  support  of  a  policy 


of  restraint  and  an  eventual  nonmilitary 
settlement — a  falling  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  it  within  their  means  to  change 
whenever  they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  is  concerned  and  prop- 
erly so,  that  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam 
would  lead  to  grave  consequences — territorial, 
political,  psychological — throughout  Asia 
and  indeed  most  of  the  world.  Already,  the 
fact  of  developing  atomic  power  In  China 
has  made  a  deep  impression  on  many  nations 
whose  histories  have  pitted  them  against 
Western  outsiders.  American  policjm^iakers 
fear  that  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  or 
even  a  reluctance  to  press  the  war  would 
weaken  or  destroy  the  image  of  the  United 
States  as  a  resolute,  dependable,  and  success- 
ful foe  of  aggressive  communism  in  the 
world.  These  are  not  Illogical  or  nonhlstori- 
cal  fears,  but  it  is  equally  logical  and  his- 
torical to  raise  questions  about  the  damaged 
image  of  the  United  States  that  is  emerging 
from  the  present  actions  in  Vietnam.  There 
has  been  an  outpouring  of  anti-American 
sentiment  not  Just  in  Asia  but  throughout 
the  world — and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
charge  it  all  to  Conununist  manipulation  or 
propaganda.  Even  among  our  friends  in 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  West  Germany 
there  has  been  a  sense  of  shock  and  outrage. 
If  we  thought  we  were  building  prestige  by  '■ 
taking  to  the  air  and  dropping  bombs  In 
Vietnam,  we  have  built  strangely  indeed. 

It  is  tragic  that  most  of  the  debate  over 
Vietnam  has  vibrated  between  total  war  and 
total  withdrawal.  It  is  made  to  appear  that 
the  only  choice  is  between  absolute  victory 
and  absolute  defeat.  There  is  an  alterna- 
tive— if  otir  main  objective  is  to  promote 
the  stability  and  security  of  the  area.  And 
that  alternative  is  to  Involve  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  all  its  limitations,  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  Any  general  war  growing 
out  of  the  combustibles  in  Vietnam  would 
bring  catastrophe  to  most  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples. On  the  principle  of  no  extermination 
without  representation,  they  have  a  right 
to  ask  that  they  be  consulted  now,  while 
there  may  yet  be  time. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  far  more  com- 
plicated than  it  was  in  Korea,  but  no  one  can 
say  that  no  good  can  come  out  of  a  U.N. 
effort  similar  to  one  existing  in  Korea.  Ko- 
rea has  had  numerous  truce  violations  and 
difficulties,  but  because  of  the  U.N.  Korea 
at  least  is  not  aflame  today.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  has  provided  an  opening  for 
such  an  effort  by  calling  not  Just  for  re- 
straint but  for  "shifting  the  quest  for  a 
solution  away  from  the  fleld  of  battle  to  the 
conference  table."  To  the  extent  that  the 
United  Nations  could  be  brought  into  this 
quest,  the  chances  for  a  constructive  out- 
come will  be  increased. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  Vietnam. 
But  some  answers  may  be  less  volatile  and 
more  morally  Imaginative  than  others. 
Moreover,  at  some  time  soon  the  United 
States  will  have  to  recognize  that  a  military 
I>ollcy  without  a  full  ideological  and  social 
program  will  not  only  fall  short  of  Its  goal 
but  may  actually  boomerang.  In  any  case, 
the  prospect  for  finding  a  workable  answer 
to  Vietnam  will  Increase,  not  decrease.  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  unblocking  of  an 
American  conscience  and  the  activation  of  an 
informed  debate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  please 
note  the  subject,  "Vietnam  and  the 
American  Conscience." 

Whether  it  be  at  a  dinner  party,  in  the 
cloakrooms  of  the  Senate,  on  a  train,  on 
an  airplane,  at  a  club,  or  wherever  one 
may  happen  to  be  when  the  subject  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  raised,  the  discussion  invariably 
gets  around  to  the  question  of  conscience. 

There  is  a  growing  guilt  complex 
sweeping  through  American  public  opin- 


ion. There  is  growing  recognition  that 
there  is  serious  question  as  to  whether  we 
can  justify  in  our  own  consciences  the 
course  of  action  that  we  are  following 
in  jeopardizing  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
conducting  an  American  war  in  southeast 
Asia. 

It  is  interesting,  but  most  people  know 
that,  after  all,  the  holy  of  holies,  the 
inner  sanctum,  is  our  individual  con- 
science. Most  people  recognize  that 
when  we  sit  in  that  temple  we  never  sit 
alone.  We  cannot  sit  in  that  temple  and 
consider  these  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  and  make  much  of  a  case  for  our 
coimtry  conducting  a  war,  without  its 
first  having  exhausted  all  procedures 
available  to  it  under  existing  interna- 
tional treaties  to  try  to  prevent  the  esca- 
lation and  the  continuation  of  that  war. 

I  believe  that  this  article  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  is  an  article  that  Senators  in 
particular  could  profit  from  reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  en- 
titled "Vehicle  for  Withdrawal."  The 
State  Department,  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
White  House  could  well  afford  to  give 
some  consideration  to  the  premises  laid 
down  in  this  excellent  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jotirnal,  Feb.  24,  1965] 
Vehicle  for  Wuhdrawai, 

It  \s  doubtful  that  Europe  coxild  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  Nazis  if  the  people  had 
had  any  sympathy  for  Hitler  or  were  unin- 
terested In  his  removal.  It  looks  increasingly 
doubtful  that  we  can  maintain  a  position, 
much  less  win  a  war,  In  South  Vietnam 
against  the  opposition  or  apathy  of  the 
"ally."    If  so,  the  question  is.  What  then? 

The  situation  is  different  from  World  War 
n  on  other  scores  as  well.  We  are  fighting 
alone,  some  7,000  miles  from  our  shores,  on 
part  of  the  rim  of  a  huge  land  mass  domi- 
nated by  Communist  China;  it  is  wretched 
terrain  and  we  are  confronted  with  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  kind  of  guerrilla  operation. 
Still,  we  probably  could  hold  if  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  governments  were  solidly 
behind  us  and  determined  to  rid  their  land 
of  Communist  Infiltration,  and  there  would 
be  much  to  be  said  for  trying  to  do  so  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  Interest  in 
thwarting  Communist  aggression  around  the 
world.  It  Is  the  possibility  that  we  can't 
hold  becaxise  of  circumstances  beyond  our 
control  that  makes  it  necessary  to  inspect  the 
cturent  clamor  for  negotiations  to  end  the 
fighting  and  supposedly  neutralize  the  area. 
It  seems  to  us  that  such  negotiations  are 
not  something  to  be  for  or  against  but  sim- 
ply one  of  the  prospects  that  has  to  be  faced. 
Certainly  the  general  history  of  failure  of 
that  kind  of  conference  is  long  and  unin- 
spiring. 

In  particular,  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1954  solemnly  guaranteed,  among  other 
things,  the  sovereignty,  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  South  Vietnam.  So 
today  the  nation  is  swarming  with  Commu- 
nist Vletcong  guerrillas  bent  on  conquest,  a 
gang  which  the  superior  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  have  been 
unable  to  rout. 

Much  good  that  conference  and  that  agree- 
ment did.  Now,  11  years  later,  the  Vletcong 
are  winning,  aided  by  what  would  otherwise 
be  the  farcical  p>olitics  in  Saigon  and  the 
inability  of  the  United  States  to  devise  or 
carry  out  effective  strategy  or  tactics;  the 
reprlsaJ  raids  against  the  North  show  scant 
Bign  of  stopping  the  guerrillas  In  the  South. 
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In  other  words,  tmy  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  would  appear  to  mean 
the  Communists  were  "negotiating"  from 
strength.  It  could  all  too  easily  be  Just  a 
prelude  to  a  Communist  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Many  Americans  react  in  horror  at  the 
thought.  It  smacks  of  betrayal,  defeatism, 
giving  in  to  the  Conununists;  it  is  asked 
how  we  could  ever  expect  any  other  people 
to  believe  we  would  defend  them  if  we  gave 
up  South  Vietnam.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  we  don't  see  how  anyone  can  be  en- 
thusiastically "for"  negotiations. 

Those  who  insist  on  standing  firm  no  mat- 
ter what,  however,  have  to  weigh  the  alterna- 
tives to  negotiations,  none  of  which  looks 
especially  bright. 

The  United  States  could,  for  one  alterna- 
tive, try  to  keep  muddling  along  with  the 
present  halfway  war,  but  it  seems  likely 
a  built-in  time  limit  Is  set  for  that  approach; 
that  conditions  may  finally  be  created  in 
which  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to 
leave  or  forced  to  by  Its  own  recognition  of 
the  futility  of  staying. 

The  United  States  could.  Instead,  widen 
the  war  in  various  possible  ways.  Thus, 
If  we  cannot  beat  the  Vletcong  In  the  South, 
we  could  bomb  North  Vietnam  Into  an  In- 
dxistrial  rubhle.  No  one  can  say  positively 
what  the  Soviet  and /or  Red  Chinese  reaction 
would  be,  but  the  chance  of  their  Interven- 
tion cannot  be  ignored.  Is  Vietnam,  given 
the  prevailing  attitudes  there,  worth  It? 

Here  we  think  It  should  be  understood 
that  In  the  long,  global  conflict  with  com- 
munism, we  cannot  realistically  expect  to 
win  every  victory  and  never  give  up  any 
ground  at  all.  Military  strategy  Itself  dic- 
tates withdrawal  to  firmer  positions  when  a 
particular  position  becomes  untenable;  If  we 
do  not  look  at  the  struggle  with  communism 
that  way,  we  will  constantly  be  getting  Into 
untenable  positions  at  exorbitant  cost.  Not 
every  withdrawal  is  comparable.  In  inherent 
importance  or  as  a  matter  of  U.S.  national 
Interest,  to  Munich. 

That  consideration  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  we  think,  when  It  Is  argued  that  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  would  lose  us  the 
confidence '  of  others  menaced  by  commu- 
nism. As  It  happens,  no  one,  Incliidlng 
allies  committed  to  the  defense  of  the  area. 
Is  exactly  rallying  roiind  our  fight.  The 
real  point,  though,  Is  that  when  we  elect 
to  make  a  stand  In  southeast  Asia  or  any- 
where else,  we  should  be  reasonably  stire 
It  Is  terrain  we  can  defend  and,  most  of 
all.  that  we  have  the  support  of  the  people 
we  are  defending. 

In  this  case  It  looks  more  as  though  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  deserting  us.  wittingly 
or  otherwise,  than  the  other  way  around. 
It  Is  their  successive  "governments"  and  their 
troops  and  their  civilians  who  for  the  most 
part  have  shown  the  lack  of  Interest  or  will 
In  saving  themselves,  even  with  fantastic 
U.S.  aid  and  mounting  U.S.  casualties,  from 
the   Communists. 

Like  most  Americans,  we  want  a  sensible 
and  honorable  solution  In  Vietnam,  and  It 
Is  even  conceivable  It  could  work  out  that 
way,  by  means  not  presently  clear.  But  to 
be  unalterably  "against"  negotiations  is  to 
omit  the  unpalatable  possibility  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  continue  the  fight  In  that 
particular  place." 

At  least  let  us  be  clear  what  Is  under  dis- 
cussion. The  talk  of  negotiation  and  "neu- 
tralization" cannot  be  seriously  regarded  as 
a  solution  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  South 
Vietnam.  If  the  United  States  Is  nonethe- 
less forced  to  negotiation,  we  may  as  well 
recognize  It  as  mainly  a  vehicle  for  with- 
drawal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 


marks an  article  entitled  "Escalation 
Policies  May  Bring  United  States  Less," 
written  by  Roy  Bennett  and  published  in 
the  ADA  Worid  of  March  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  ADA  World,  March  19651 

Escalation  Policies  Mat  Bring  United 

States  Less 

(By  Roy  Bennett) 

In  any  International  crisis  the  first  casual- 
ties are  morality  and  legality.  Power  and 
Its  uses — which  some  call  diplomacy — move 
on  to  center  stage.  This  Is  where  we  are 
today  In  southeast  Asia. 

It  therefore  would  be  less  than  useful 
to  continue  the  discussion  on  whether  the 
bombings  at  Plelku  were  part  of  contin- 
gency planning  set  months  ago,  or  were 
the  spontaneous,  outraged,  moral  responses 
of  military  and  civilian  leaders  who  found 
our  will  being  tested  by  Hanoi.  At  crisis 
point  the  more  relevant  questions  are:  do 
we  have  the  capacity  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mitments we  seem  inexorably  to  be  making? 
Do  we  know  the  consequences  of  our  act? 
Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  enormous  price 
of  a  possible  elementary  miscalculation? 

There  appear  to  be  three  main  groups  with 
views  on  these  crisis  questions.  The  first  Is 
the  preventive  war  (against  mainland 
China)  group.  The  second  Is  the  strong. 
Intelligent  and  Influential  group  which  con- 
tends that  ovu-  aim  Is  negotiated  settlement, 
but  that  the  use  of  force  necessarily  must 
be  used  to  achieve  It — and  It  must  be  an 
American  settlement.  The  third  seeks  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  entire  area  by 
aggressive  multilateral  diplomatic  and  po- 
litical initiatives.  The  position  on  this 
group  has  been  set  out  better  than  can  be 
stated  here  by  Senators  Fulbright,  Church, 
and  Mansfield,  by  Walter  Lippmann,  Ken- 
neth Galbraith,  and  Hans  Morganthau,  Jr., 
to  name  just  a  few. 

The  first  view  is  sheer  madness;  the  sec- 
ond. Intelligent  Illusion;  and  the  third, 
pragmatic  reality.  Hopefully  what  follows 
win  support  these  contentions. 

-With  respect  to  the  first  group.  It  Is  com- 
mon knowledge  they  hold  the  view  that  If 
the  United  States  does  not  now  employ  our 
overwhelming  airpower  against  mainland 
China's  nuclear  and  industrial  centers.  In 
5  years  at  the  most,  she  will  possess  a 
credible  deterrent  and  the  present  felicitous 
opportunity  may  never  exist  again. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  the 
capacity  to  reduce  to  rubble  not  only  Lap 
Nor  and  the  nuclear  diffusion  plants,  but 
every  major  Chinese  city,  within  days  or 
even  hours,  with  no  fear  of  retaliation.  The 
only  flaw  in  this  otherwise  perfect  political 
and  military  gem  Is:  what  does  one  do  after 
having  reduced  North  Vietnam's  and  China's 
cities  to  ashes?  Even  on  the  kindergarten 
assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  sit 
Idly  by  watching  this  holocaust,  what  hap- 
pens then? 

It  matters  little  whether  the  escalation 
moves  north  slowly  or  is  a  rapid  surgical 
operation.  The  Issue  remains — does  the 
planning  of  the  preemptive  strike  group 
Include  U.S.  engagement  of  the  remaining 
5  or  6  hundred  million  Chinese  and  200 
million  southeast  Asians  in  a  land  war  fol- 
lowing the  successful  bombings?  It  was 
never  easy  to  give  a  rational  answer  to  an 
Irrational  query.    It  Is  no  easier  now. 

A  further  question  arises.  Do  we  not,  by 
this  policy,  also  make  a  prophet  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  a  fool  of  Kosygln  and  his  col- 
leagues? Is  it  conceivable  that  this  could 
become  current  U.S.  policy? 

The  second  group — those  who  believe  force 
must  be  the  midwife  of  any  settlement — 
would  appear  the  most  Influential,  literate 


and  persuasive.  It  Is  this  group  which  u 
most  closely  associated  with  the  original 
South  Vletnama  commitment.  It  actually 
began  In  the  early  stages  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Until  1961,  according  to 
Government  reports  to  the  press,  less  tban 
1,000  men  were  involved.  The  growth  of 
oiu-  commitment  since  has  been  geometrical 
In  the  past  12  months  alone  there  were 
three  developmental  stages:  the  bombing  in 
Laos  in  early  summer;  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
retaliatory  raids  on  North  Vietnam  In  July; 
and  the  current  bombings  In  Laos  and  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  The  lines  at  times  seem 
to  blur  between  the  first  and  second  groups 
And  they  ought  not  to,  for  the  Issue  Is  far 
too  dangerous,  and  one  trusts  there  Is  a  real 
difference. 

In  the  verbal  arsenal  of  the  second  group 
there  Is  a  strong  argument  which  Is  too  often 
avoided  or  answered  on  purely  moral  and 
legal  grounds.  That  Is— If  we  assume  the 
premise  that  China's  policies  correspond  to 
her  words,  how  can  we  make  a  viable  settle- 
ment If  the  desire  for  It  does  not  exist? 
How.  If  a  settlement  is  made,  can  It  be  Im- 
plemented? 

In  essence  these  questions  raise  Chinese 
duplicity  and  the  consequent  domino 
theory.  This  theory  holds  that  the  loss  of 
any  one  nation  means  the  automatic  top- 
pling of  all  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia, 
Africa,  and  possibly  Latin  America— one 
nation  at  a  time. 

To  answer  this  theory,  one  must  reverse 
It.  The  present  hard-nosed  policy  of  re- 
fusing for  14  years  to  consider  anything  less 
than  victory,  has  proved  that  these  nations 
will  be  lost  one  by  one,  as  the  domino 
theory  predicts.  In  other  words.  It  Is  not 
settlement  which  will  prove  the  domino 
theory  correct.  It  Is  the  absence  of  settle- 
ment that  Is  doing  so.  If  we  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate; If  we  have  as  our  declared  aim  the 
substitution  of  the  Taiwan  for  the  main- 
land regime;  If  we  Insist  China  has  no  right 
to  friendly  and  secure  borders,  which  we 
and  all  other  great  powers  demand  for  our- 
selves, China  will  be  expansionist.  And  the 
nations  on  her  borders  will  be  the  domlnos 
we  are  so  afraid  they  will  become. 

There  Is,  then,  only  one  solution  to  the 
Inherent  problem  of  expansionism.  It  is 
an  alliance  of  southeast  Asian  states,  vi- 
able. Independent,  economically  secure,  and 
with  International  guarantees  of  their  inde- 
pendence by  the  great  powers — those  6,000 
miles  away  and  those  6  miles  away.  •  •  • 
«  •  •  •  • 

America  Is  falling  Into  a  Vletcong  trap. 
America  should  not  permit  the  Vletcong 
to  determine  American  foreign  policy  by 
small  guerrilla  attacks.  The  Vletcong  attacks 
on  American  bases  In  South  Vietnam  are 
provoking  this  Nation  into  military  actiona 
which,  if  continued,  will  result  In  a  major 
escalation  that  will  force  first  Communist 
China  and  then  Russia  Into  the  war.  In- 
deed, American  bombings  can  accomplish  the 
unification  of  Russia  and  Communist  China's 
policies  with  detrimental  effects  upon  this 
Nation's  Interests  and  long-range  goals. 

America  should  not  allow  Itself  to  be  pro- 
voked Into  Improvident  actions.  The  civil 
war  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  won  by  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  or  even  Communist 
China.  Its  only  result  can  be  the  Vietcong's 
purpose — namely  escalation. 

There  Is  only  one  sensible  course  for  Amer- 
ica. The  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  should 
cease  Immediately,  and  then  this  Nation 
should  announce  Its  willingness  to  seek  a 
peaceful  settlement  that  will  result  In  a 
neutral  Vietnam,  guaranteed  by  the  major 
powers,  with  a  U.N.  presence. 

ADA  urges  the  following  program  of  posi- 
tive steps: 

1.  Worldwide  call  for  a  cease-fire. 

2.  An  announced  willingness  to  negotiate. 
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3  An  Immediate  call  by  the  United  States 
for  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Coimcll  to  seek  a  multilateral  end  to 
tbi  threat  to  the  peace.  The  Security 
Council  should  then  be  authorized  to  call 
in  all  interested  parties — Including  those  not 
members  of  the  U.N. 

Time  Is  running  out.  ADA  urges  America 
to  move  rapidly  In  our  own  best  interests 
before  it  is  too  late. 

National  Director  Leon  Shull  said  there 
was  little  time  left  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  administration  before  a  new  hard 
policy  line  sets  in  that  may  foreclose  negoti- 
ations before  they  start. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  something  to  say  before,  from  time 
to  time,  about  the  great  journalistic 
statesmanship  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. Consistently,  courageously,  and 
in  very  penetrating  fashion,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  written  edi- 
torial after  editorial  in  opposition  to  the 
U.S.  policy  of  conducting  an  undeclared 
war  in  southeast  Asia. 

On  March  7,  1965,  it  published  an  edi- 
torial under  the  heading  "Weak  Reed  to 
Lean  On."  I  read  an  excerpt  from  this 
excellent  editorial : 

There  Is  nothing  very  new  or  very  mys- 
terious about  North  Vietnam's  support  of  the 
Vletcong  Communists  In  South  Vietnam. 
There  Is  nothing  very  new  or  strange  about 
the  flow  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  men  from 
the  Communist  north  to  the  Bouth. 

These  facts  of  conflict  have  long  been  fa- 
miliar to  the  world,  just  as  are  the  additional 
facts  that  South  Vietnam's  Government  Is 
the  creature  and  dependent  of  the  United 
States,  that  Its  armed  forces  are  equipped 
and  trained  by  the  United  States  In  the 
same  way  that  Vletcong  key  personnel  are 
equipped  and  trained  by  North  Vietnam. 

Why  then  should  the  State  Department 
publish,  with  so  much  fanfare,  a  white  pa- 
per to  prove  the  already  well-established 
fact  that  the  Vletcong  Insurrection  against 
the  Saigon  government  Is  supptfrted  by  the 
Communist  regime  In  Hanoi? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  by  this 
means  the  United  States  hopes  to  Justify  Its 
air  strikes  against  the  north  and  any  further 
measures  It  may  take  to  expand  the  war. 
The  object  Is  to  convict  North  Vietnam  of 
aggression,  to  argue  that  the  hostilities  are 
not  Just  a  local  civil  war.  In  which  the  Hanoi 
Communists  have  Intervened  on  one  side 
and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  but  a 
clear-cut  case  of  "flagrant  aggression" 
against  "a  sovereign  people  In  a  nelghorlng 
state." 

If  this  point  can  be  proved,  the  State  De- 
partment evidently  hopes  to  convince  the 
world  that  any  military  measures  we  take 
In  Vietnam  are  warranted  as  aiding  a  free 
people's  defense,  while  any  such  steps  taken 
by  Hanoi  are  morally  reprehensible  acts  of 
conquest. 

On  the  propaganda  level,  the  white  paper 
may  mislead  people  who  are  willing  to  be 
misled,  but  It  does  not  stand  up  against 
critical  examination,  and  Its  value  as  a  de- 
fense brief  must  therefore  be  questioned. 
Those  facts  about  Vietnam  which  It  so  care- 
fully omits  greatly  weaken  Its  case. 

For  example,  the  white  paper  quotes  ex- 
cerpts from  a  1962  report  by  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission,  finding  that  men 
and  arms  had  been  flowlnfg  from  north  to 
south  In  violation  of  the  1954  Geneva  ac- 
cords. It  does  not  mention  that  the  same 
report  found  that  the  1954  accords  had  also 
been  violated  by  "our"  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Poet-Dispatch, 
Mar.  1-7,  1965] 
Weak  Reeo  to  Lean  On 
There  is  nothing  very  new  or  very  mys- 
terious about  North  Vietnam's  support  of 
the  Vletcong  Communists  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  is  nothing  very  new  or  strange  about 
the  flow  of  arms,  ammunition  and  men  from 
the  Communist  North  to  the  South. 

These  facts  of  conflict  have  long  been 
familiar  to  the  world,  Just  as  are  the  addi- 
tional facts  that  South  Vietnam's  Govern- 
ment is  the  creature  and  dependent  of  the 
United  States,  that  its  Armed  Forces  are 
equipped  and  trained  by  the  United  States 
in  the  same  way  that  Vletcong  key  personnel 
are  equipped  and  trained  by  North  Vietnam. 
Why  then  should  the  State  Department 
publish,  with  so  much  fanfare,  a  "white  pa- 
per" to  prove  the  already  well  established 
fact  that  the  Vletcong  Insurrection  against 
the  Saigon  government  Is  supported  by  the 
Communist  regime  In  Hanoi? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  by  this 
means  the  United  States  hopes  to  Justify  Its 
air  strikes  against  the  North  and  any  further 
measures  It  may  take  to  expand  the  war. 
The  object  Is  to  convict  North  Vietnam  of 
"aggression,"  to  argue  that  the  hostilities 
are  not  Just  a  local  clvU  war.  In  which  the 
Hanoi  Conomunlsts  have  intervened  on  one 
side  and  the  United  States  on  the  other, 
but  a  clear-cut  case  of  "flagrant  aggression" 
against  "a  sovereign  people  In  a  neighboring 
state." 

If  this  point  can  be  proved,  the  State  De- 
partment evidently  hopes  to  convince  the 
world  that  any  military  measiu-es  we  take  in 
Vietnam  are  warranted  as  aiding  a  free  peo^ 
pie's  defense,  while  any  such  steps  taken 
by  Hanoi  are  morally  reprehensible  acts  of 
conquest. 

On  the  propaganda  level,  the  white  paper 
may  mislead  people  who  are  willing  to  be 
misled,  but  It  does  not  stand  up  against 
critical  examination,  and  Its  value  as  a  de- 
fense brief  must  therefore  be  questioned. 
Those  facts  about  Vietnam  which  It  so  care- 
fully omits  greatly  weaken  Its  case. 

For  example,  the  white  paper  quotes  ex- 
cerpts from  a  1962  report  by  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission,  finding  that  men 
and  arms  had  been  fiowlng  from  North  to 
South  In  violation  of  the  1954  Geneva  ac- 
cords. It  does  not  mention  that  the  same 
report  found  that  the  1954  accords  had  also 
been  violated  by  "our"  side. 

Nowhere  does  the  white  paper  mention 
that  the  1954  accords,  far  from  establishing 
a  sovereign  state  of  South  Vietnam  which 
Is  now  the  victim  of  external  aggression, 
merely  set  up  two  temporary  zones,  separated 
by  a  line  explicitly  defined  as  "provisional 
and  not  in  any  way  to  be  Interpreted  as  a 
political  or  territorial  boundary."  Nowhere 
is  It  mentioned  that  the  accords  called  for 
"free  general  elections  by  secret  ballot,"  by 
which  the  people  of  North  and  South  were 
to  decide  their  own  future.  Nowhere  Is  It 
mentioned  that  the  elections  were  never 
held  because  the  United  States  had  mean- 
while moved  In  and  set  up  a  client  govern- 
ment committed  against  reconcUlatlon  with 
the  North. 

In  any  International  court.  Including  the 
court  of  world  opinion,  those  facts  not  men- 
tioned by  the  white  paper  will  be  weighed 
alongside  those  that  are;  and  they  are  dam- 
aging Indeed  to  the  claim  that  Hanoi's  mili- 
tary aid  Is  flagrant  aggression,  while  ours  is 
a  high-minded  defense  of  freedom.  If  the 
white  paper  Is  intended  to  provide  advance 
Justlflcatlon  for  expanded  war  In  Asia,  the 
Johnson  administration  is  leaning  on  a  weak 
reed,  and  would  be  wise  to  direct  Its  policy, 


Instead,  to  obtaining  a  political  settlement 
by  negotiation  and  diplomacy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  ought 
to  make  every  American  sad  when  he 
learns  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  Pentagon,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  White  House,  have 
concealed  from  the  American  people,  so 
far  as  their  reports  are  concerned,  the 
ugly  fact  that  the  Neutral  Control  Com- 
mission has  found  against  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  against  North  Vietnam, 
Red  China,  and  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  what  causes  many  of  us  to 
warn  the  American  people  that  they  have 
already  walked  a  long  way  down  the  road 
toward  government  by  concealment. 

The  administration  does  not  like  to 
have  those  of  us  who  criticize  it  on  its 
South  Vietnam  policy  point  out  that  the 
administration  at  no  time  has  given  the 
American  people  all  the  facts  that  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  about  the  United 
States  action  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  those 
facts.  The  American  people  have  a  right 
to  be  oflScially  notified  by  the  administra- 
tion itself  of  findings  against  us  as  well 
as  findings  for  us. 

Of  course,  if  the  public  were  told  all 
the  facts,  the  administration  might  not 
be  able  to  make  the  progress  it  thinks 
it  is  making  in  spreading  war  propa- 
ganda across  this  Nation. 

Sooner  or  later  the  facts  will  catch  up 
with  this  administration.  When  that 
happens,  so  far  as  its  war  in  southeast 
Asia  is  concerned,  the  administration  will 
be  repudiated  by  the  American  people. 
I  am  trying  to  save  this  administration 
that  unhappy  hour. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  justify  the 
United  States'  acting  imilaterally  in  the 
world  today,  setting  itself  up  as  a  self- 
appointed  policeman  in  Asia,  setting  it- 
self up  with  the  unjustifiable  assumption 
of  power  because  of  its  military  strength, 
and  saying  to  the  world,  as  our  U.N.  Am- 
bassador told  the  Security  Covmcil  some 
months  ago: 

The  United  States  intends  to  do  whatever 
it  thinks  Is  necessary  In  southeast  Asia,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  like  it  or  else. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  i3oes  not 
like  it,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  going  to  follow  the  "or  else"  route. 
That  is  not  going  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  made  a  part  of  this  speech 
another  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  March  15.  1966,  entitled 
"Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Failure." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Mar.  12,  1965] 

Nothing   Succeeds  Like  Pailxjbe 

Until  the  Pentagon  started  campaigning 

for  an  expanded  war  in  Vietnam,  American 

military   experts   estimated   that   aid   from 

North  Vietnam  accounted  for  5  to  10  percent 

of  the  Commiuilst  military  effort  In  South 

Vietnam.    Recently  the  Pentagon  Increased 

the  estimate  to  15  to  20  percent. 

Not  too  aauch  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
such  figures,  but  common  sense  and  experi- 
ence both  confirm  the  view  that  the  major 
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part  of  the  Vietcong  Insurrection  is  indige- 
nous and  independent  of  outside  aid.  Even 
the  State  Depsirtnienfs  white  paper,  designed 
to  maximize  North  Vietnam's  role,  indirectly 
acknowledged  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Vietcong  forces  are  locally  recruited  in  the 
South. 

If  these  are  the  facts,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  President  Johnson's  stepped-up  air 
strikes  against  the  North  would  have  a 
limited  effect.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
policy  was  so  questionable  from  the  begin- 
ning. Now,  according  to  Washington  dis- 
patches, the  administration  is  poring  over 
intelligence  reports  which  show  that  the 
bombing  campaign  not  only  has  failed  to 
change  the  military  situation  in  the  south 
but  also  has  failed  to  produce  any  visible 
effects  on  infiltration  activities  from  the 
north.  The  training  camps,  the  staging 
areas,  and  the  supply  lines  to  the  south  all 
seem  to  be  operating  as  usual. 

In  ordinary  life  results  like  these  would  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  perhaps  other 
tactics  should  be  tried  In  place  of  tha§e  that 
have  failed.  But  the  curious  logic  oi"cold 
war  bears  little  relation  to  humble  reality, 
and  so  President  Johnson  Is  reported  to  be 
drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  stepped-up 
air  strikes  must  be  stepped  up  yet  more. 
The  administration  may  be  putting  out  this 
report  in  a  bumbling  effort  to  wage  psycho- 
logical war — whether  against  the  Commu- 
nists or  against  the  American  people  is  not 
clear — but  it  is  a  credible  report  all  the  same. 
Once  It  is  assumed  that  applying  military 
force  will  bring  a  desired  result,  the  degree 
of  force  deemed  acceptable  is  subject  to 
being  steadily  Increased,  step  by  step.  Once 
the  Nation  looks  down  this  road,  it  looks  all 
the  way  to  nuclear  bombing  and  total  war. 

To  risk  escalation  on  such  a  scale  would 
be  serious  enough  If  It  were  done  on  behalf 
of  some  acutely  vital  national  interest,  but 
when  the  most  that  could  be  achieved  is  a 
10  or  15  percent  reduction  of  the  Vietcong 
war  effort,  the  gamble  becomes  ludicrously 
irrational.  L3mdon  Johnson  may  be  proving 
his  fortitude  by  this  policy,  but  we  fancy 
most  Americans  would  prefer  that  he  prove 
good  Judgment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  ugly  re- 
alistic situations  such  as  those  outlined 
in  the  editorial  are  what  we  the  people 
must  face  up  to,  and  then  answer  the 
question  whether  we  are  going  to  let  our 
President  continue  to  make  war  in  south- 
east Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  published  in  today's  Washington 
News  calling  attention  to  the  killing  of 
20  schoolchildren  in  South  Vietnam  by 
the  dropping  of  a  bomb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South  Vnrr  Planis  Kill  20  Pitpils 

Da  Nang,  Vietnam,  March  18. — South  Viet- 
namese fighter-bombers  killed  from  20  to  30 
children  Tuesday  in  an  attack  on  a  school 
and  village  only  7  miles  south  of  here,  it 
was  disclosed  today. 

A  Vietnamese  Army  spokesman  said  the 
pupils  were  crushed  or  suffocated  when  the 
ceiling  of  a  cave  where  they  had  taken  shelter 
from  the  planes  caved  in. 

The  spokesman  blamed  their  deaths  on  the 
schoolmaster,  whom  he  described  as  a  Viet- 
cong ofBcer.  He  said  the  schoolmaster  was 
using  the  same  building  as  a  Vietcong  mili- 
tary post  and  as  a  school. 

A  spokesman  said  a  Vietnamese  observa- 
tion plane  was  fired  upon  as  it  flew  over  the 
village  of  Man  Quang  to  make  a  landing  at 
Da  Nang. 

The  plane  returned,  spotted  a  Vietcong 
flag  on  the  school  flagpole,  and  was  fired  at 


by  12  armed  men  in  the  schoolyard.    An  im- 
mediate strike  was  therefore  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  an  interesting 
alibi  for  this  killing.  The  South  Viet- 
namese, the  story  shows,  as  Senators 
will  see  when  they  read  it,  report  that 
the  killing  occurred  because  Vietcong 
leaders  had  hidden  the  children  in  a 
cave,  and  the  bombers  spied  a  Vietcong 
flag.    The  children  were  killed. 

There  will  be  increasing  numbers  of 
such  killings  of  innocent  children,  inno- 
cent women,  and  innocent  men.  The 
course  of  action  that  the  United  States 
is  following  in  North  Vietnam  will  result 
in  increasing  the  killing  of  innocent 
civilians. 

With  every  such  incident,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  whitewash  is  used  to  try 
to  justify  the  killing,  the  hatred  of 
Asians  for  Americans  will  intensify. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  becoming  the 
most  unpopular  people  in  the  world 
among  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  world.  I  suggest  that 
we  start  thinking  about  American  boys 
and  girls  100,  200,  and  500  years  from 
tonight.  We  have  that  responsibility  of 
statesmanship.  We  have  the  duty  to  be 
thinking  of  foreign  policy  in  terms  of 
the  kind  of  heritage  we  leave  to  future 
generations  of  American  boys  and  girls. 
If  we  continue  to  follow  the  Johnson 
foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia,  we  shall 
leave  a  heritage  of  hatred  for  Americans 
for  generations  to  come — all  over  Asia. 

So  I  say  to  my  President,  "Get  to  a 
conference  table."  I  say  to  my  Presi- 
dent, "Get  this  war  stopped  by  bringing 
in  third  parties  that  have  a  vested  right 
to  exercise  some  voice  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  United  States,  Red 
China,  and  North  Vietnam  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  lead  the  world  into  a  third 
world  war." 

But  members  of  the  administration  do 
not  like  to  hear  me  say  it.  They  resent 
my  saying  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  follow  cause- 
to-effect  reasoning;  we  cannot  take  a 
body  of  evidence  that  we  already  have 
involving  the  escalation  of  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia  by  the  United  States;  we 
cannot  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  Pentagon  and  the 
State  Department;  we  cannot  listen  to 
their  evasion  of  specific  commitments  as 
to  what  their  objectives  are,  and  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  top  military 
advisers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  are  bent  on  canying  the  war  to 
Red  China.  That  is  why  we  get  a  trial 
balloon  from  the  lips  of  a  retired  naval 
admiral  before  the  House  committee, 
warning  that  we  shall  have  to  whip 
China. 

It  is  my  fear  that  in  the  background 
of  the  strategy  of  the  war  hawks  repre- 
senting our  Government  today  in  the 
Pentagon,  they  have  their  eyes  on  the 
nuclear  installation  in  Red  China,  and 
they  are  bent  on  bombing  it  if  given  a 
pretext  that  they  can  use,  not  as  a  rea- 
son, but  as  an«xcuse. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  additional 
statements.  Do  not  forget  that  when 
we  knock  out  that  nuclear  installation 
it  can  be  rebuilt.  It  may  require  10  or 
15  years.  But  that  is  merely  a  second  of 
time  so  far  as  oriental  philosophy  is 


concerned,   for   time  has   no   value  to 
them. 

I  say  to  those  in  the  Pentagon,  "You 
destroy  that  nuclear  installation  and  it 
will  be  rebuilt  in  the  course  of  time.  But 
it  will  be  rebuilt  by  a  people  deteimined 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  the  Government  that  de- 
stroyed that  installation  in  the  year 
1965.  When  they  produce  their  missiles 
and  nuclear  bombs,  we  will  know  what 
we  left  as  a  heritage  to  future  genera- 
tions of  American  boys  and  girls,  for 
those  bombs  will  be  dropped  on  us. " 

But  we  are  told,  "That  is  speculative. 
That  is  theoretical."  It  is  stark  reality 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  face  reality. 

I  close  by  expressing  my  prayerful 
hope  that  my  country  will  not  delay 
longer  keeping  faith  with  its  once  pro- 
fessed ideals,  with  its  once  proclaimed 
doctrine  that  it  believes  that  all  disputes 
that  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world 
should  be  resolved  by  a  resort  to  the 
peaceful  procedures  available  under  a 
rule  of  law — and  that  spells  out  what 
has  become  apparently  to  this  adminis- 
tration an  ugly  word — negotiation. 

Rather  than  have  an  ugly  war,  I  would 
have  emblazoned  in  the  skies  of  the 
world  the  word  "negotiation"  as  man- 
kind's last  hope  for  averting  World  War 
III.  If  we  do  not  seek  to  resolve  the 
growing  war  in  Asia,  we  shall  be  headed 
for  a  massive  war,  not  only  there  but 
throughout  the  world. 

An  honorable  negotiation  imder  ex- 
isting international  procedures  offers 
mankind  its  last  best  hope  for  avoiding 
a  holocaust  in  Asia. 


NOMINATION  OF  HENRY  H.  FOW- 
LER TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  the  President  this  afternoon  sent 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  the 
nomination  of  Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  succeed  Douglas  Dillon  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  I  believe  that 
most  Senators  know  Mr.  Fowler  and  have 
an  extremely  high  regard  for  him  be- 
cause of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
carried  by  him  in  various  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government,  the 
most  recent  being  that  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  under  Mr.  Dillon. 

It  is  my  understanding,  after  having 
a  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
that  hearings  on  Mr.  Fowler's  nomina- 
tion will  be  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  tomorrow.  It  is  my  hope  that 
those  hearings  will  be  expeditious  and 
thorough,  so  that  this  nomination  by  the 
President  can  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  my  further  imderstanding  that 
several  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  including  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  other  Senators,  have  been  consulted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  3^eld? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  delighted  to 

yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  consider  myself  for- 
tunate to  have  been  in  the  Chamber  when 
the  majority  leader  made  this  announce- 
ment. I  should  like  to  indicate  my  de- 
light and  keen  pleasure  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  seen  fit  to  nominate  so  able  a 
citizen,  so  erudite  and  delightful  an 
individual  as  my  old  friend  Henry  Fowler 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
President  could  not  possibly  have  made 
a  better  choice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  with  great  delight  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  learned 
that  the  nomination  of  Henry  Fowler  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance  for  con- 
sideration. The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  Henry 
Fowler  while  he  was  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  I  believe  I  share  the  view 
of  every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  who  worked  with  Mr.  Fowler  for 
a  long  period  of  time  on  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964,  as  well  as  on  other  revenue  acts, 
when  I  say  that  he  exemplilies  the  high- 
est type  of  American  public  servant. 

For  some  time  it  was  known  that 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dil- 
lon had  felt  that  the  burden  of  his  office, 
as  well  as  other  public  service  that  he  has 
rendered,  were  such  that  ev*ntually  he 
would  have  to  step  down  for  the  good 
of  his  own  health  and  his  personal  af- 
fairs, enjoy  a  well-deserved  rest,  and  de- 
vote his  activities  to  his  private  personal 
and  business  affairs. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  mwi  to  succeed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dil- 
lon than  Heni"y  Fowler.  Henry  Fowler 
was  the  moving  force  behind  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1964,  of  which  I  had  the 
privilege  to  be  in  charge  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  He  spent  many  long  hours 
and  days  assisting  me  to  understand  all 
the  intricacies  and  problems  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  that  legislation. 
Without  his  help  that  measure,  the  larg- 
est tax  cut,  indeed  the  largest  revenue 
bill  in  history,  would  have  foundered  in 
a  sea  of  conflicting  theories,  philosophies, 
and  ideas. 

Henry  Fowler  is  a  Democrat,  in  my 
judgment,  he  is  a  Democrat  In  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  believes  in  Democratic 
philosophy  and  Democratic  traditions. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  a  man  who  un- 
derstands business.  He  has  worked  for 
business  as  a  lawyer,  and  he  has  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Since  the  President  is  a  Demo- 
crat, he  should  have  named,  as  he  did, 
as  successor  to  an  outstanding  progres- 
sive Republican,  a  man  of  the  caliber  of 
Henry  Fowler  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  do  not  believe  he  could  have 
named  a  better  Democrat*  or  for  that 
matter,  a  better  man  of  anjr  party,  than 
Henry  Fowler,  with  whom  it  will  be  my 
pleasure,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  to  work.  I  am  delighted 
with  this  appointment.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  expeditiously  to  confirm  it. 

I  wish  also  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  his  devoted  wife  and  helpmate 
Trudye  who  is  so  well  known,  admired, 
and  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who  have 
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spent  some  time  in  Washington.  The 
job  will  impose  great  new  burdens  on 
the  two  of  them,  but  they  are  the  types 
who  have  never  complained  of  the  vigors 
of  public  service,  in  fact  the  type  who 
seek  to  serve  where  they  can  serve  best. 
(At  this  point,  Mr.  Morse  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  on  the 
night  of  January  4,  millions  of  persons 
heard  President  Johnson  unfold  his 
vision  of  the  Great  Society.  I  am  con- 
fident that  most  Americans  shared  my 
feeling  that  evening  that  the  President 
had,  as  he  so  eloquently  said,  collected 
his  vision  "from  the  scattered  hopes  of 
the  American  past." 

The  Great  Society  is  a  long  way  from 
coming  into  being;  but,  in  my  judgment, 
we  in  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress can  n.ake  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  bringing  the  Great  Society  into 
effect  within  our  lifetime. 

This  afternoon.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss my  personal  views  as  to  matters 
which  should  have  the  highest  priorities 
in  our  efforts  to  give  the  impact  of  our 
own  congressional  judgment  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President,  as  set  forth  not 
only  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
but  also  in  his  budget  message,  his  eco- 
nomic message,  his  manpower  report, 
and  and  in  the  literally  scores  of  other 
recommendations  he  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress for  legislative  action  on  our  part. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  by  far  the  most 
important  and  the  most  vital  issue  con- 
cerning our  country  today  is  peace.  How 
are  we  to  obtain  peace?  How  are  we  to 
keep  it?  How  are  we  to  assure  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  for  ourselves,  our  children, 
and  our  grandchildren?  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  perhaps  the  first  priority  in 
that  regard  is  to  find  an  honorable  way  to 
bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  end.  I 
support  the  President  in  the  position 
he  has  taken  in  that  regard,  because  I 
believe  that,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  vested 
with  the  authority  to  conduct  our  foreign 
policy  on  a  day-by-day  basis.  He  is  tak- 
ing a  calculated  risk,  as  we  are  all  aware. 
But  there  can  t>e  no  doubt,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  that  the  day  is  past  when  mili- 
tary solutions  will  solve  critical  and  dif- 
ficult questions  of  foreign  policy. 

I  reiterate  that  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent. Yet,  I  would  hope  that  within  the 
State  Department,  and  within  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
midnight  oil  is  bui-ning  in  an  effort  to 
find  practical,  feasible  and  honorable 
ways  of  bringing  the  present  conflict  in 
Vietnam  to  an  end. 

On  a  longer  range  basis,  I  would  hope 
to  see  the  United  States  of  America  vu-ge 
the  Russians  to  go  back  to  Geneva,  to 
reconvene  the  18-Member  Disarmament 
Conference  in  order  that  renewed  efforts 
could  be  taken  under  American  initia- 
tive to  move  forward  on  the  roads  to- 
ward peace:  Eventual  disarmament,  the 
dismantling  of  the  nuclear  delivering 
weapons,  and  a  long  stride  forward  to- 
ward that  goal  so  eloquently  stated  by 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  in 
the  brilliant  speeches  he  made  on  the 


subject  in  1961  at  the  United  Nations, 
in  1962  at  American  University,  and  in 
1963,  again  before  the  United  Nations, 
shortly  before  his  tragic  death. 

The  program  of  President  Kennedy 
was  to  establish  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  enforceable  world 
law.  He  urged  the  Russians  to  join  us 
in  a  peace  race,  not  a  war  race.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  get  back  to  the  vision  of 
President  Kennedy  and  become  again, 
as  we  were  in  those  days,  the  leaders  of 
the  world  in  terms  of  seeking  a  just, 
lasting,  and  honorable  peace. 

We  should  never  become  a  laggard  in 
that  effort.  I  should  hope  that  in  all  the 
agencies  within  the  executive  arm,  of  the 
Government,  and  within  the  Congress, 
we  could  find  encouragement  for  the 
President  to  pick  up  again  the  torch  of 
peace  which  was  carried  forward  so  bril- 
liantly by  his  predecessor. 

What  do  I  mean  with  respect  to  mean- 
ingful agreements  in  terms  of  peace?  I 
mean  continuous  and  persistent  nego- 
tiations to  bring  about  a  feasible,  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  I 
mean  continuous  negotiations  in  an  ef- 
fort to  move  forward  with  a  treaty  to 
prevent  the  further  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  mean  a  completed 
agreement  on  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment to  bring  to  an  end  the  deadlock  in 
enforcement  and  inspection  questions 
which  has  hamstrung  progress  on  these 
vital  matters  since  President  Kennedy 
committed  us  to  this  cause. 

We  should  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
efforts  to  break  that  logjam,  that  dead- 
lock. We  should  make  proposals  which 
are  entirely  within  the  range  of  safety 
for  our  country,  and  yet  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  move  forward  sig- 
nificantly. 

There  will  shortly  be  coming  before 
the  Senate  two  treaties  which  deal  with 
the  revision  in  certain  minor  respects  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  One 
of  those  treaties  would  expand  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Security  Council.  The 
other  treaty  would  expand  membership 
on  the  Social  and  Economic  Council. 

When  those  treaties  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  they 
will  be  joined  by  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  I  shall  shortly  introduce — which 
will  be  an  updated  concurrent  resolution 
which  had  as  its  number  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, Concurrent  Resolution  64.  I  shall 
have  at  least  as  many — and  possibly 
more  than  the  19  cosponsors  I  had  the 
last  time.  It  will  call  for  the  preparation 
by  the  executive  arm  of  oiu-  Government 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  determining 
how  we  can  best  move  forward  in  the 
area  of  disarmament,  should  we  drasti- 
cally revise  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
try  hopefully  to  get  rid  of  the  veto,  to 
get  rid  of  the  vei-y  difficult  problem  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  one  vote,  one  na- 
tion, and  provide  a  workable  method  of 
financing  the  organization. 

We  should  provide  some  feasible  meth- 
od of  financing  the  expenditures  of  the 
United  Nations  which  will  not  depend 
on  the  concurrence  of  nations  which  all 
too  often  are  unwilling  to  pay  their  as- 
sessments. 

Or,  in  the  alternative,  should  we  move 
into  the  area  occupied  by  the  treaty 
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tabled  at  Geneva  in  1962?  That  outline 
treaty  called  for  the  creation  by  the  ma- 
jor military  powers  of  the  world  largely 
the  18  nations  which  are  members  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference  plus  Commu- 
nist China.  That  number  included 
Prance,  although  it  has  never  taken  its 
seat.  In  due  course,  obviously  Commu- 
nist China  will  have  to  be  included.  We 
should  move  to  create  an  International 
Disarmament  Organization  composed  of 
major  military  powers  with  a  new  insti- 
tutional setup  to  deal  with  and  create  an 
organization  which  can  supervise  the 
carrying  out  of  a  treaty  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  without  the  veto;  with 
an  international  peace  force  at  its  com- 
mand, and  with  a  vast  expansion  of  the 
whole  concept  of  international  law,  a  new 
jurisprudence  to  create  a  strengthening 
of  the  international  court's  jurisdiction, 
the  creation  of  new  institutions  of  equity 
of  mediation,  of  conciliation  to  which 
could  be  brought  for  solution  political 
questions,  with  sanctions  established  to 
enforce  through  the  international  orga- 
nization the  decrees  and  judgments  of 
such  a  court  and  other  judicial  and  quasi 
judicial  institutions. 

When  this  proposed  concurrent  resolu- 
tion reaches  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  together  with  the  two  treaties, 
which  would,  in  fact,  make  minor  re- 
visions in  th^  United  Nations  Charter,  I 
hope  we  shall  have  a  great  debate  on  the 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  and  pro- 
ceed to  consider  how  to  create  those 
types  of  international  institutions  of 
limited  jurisdiction  which  are  so  essen- 
tial in  maintaining  any  meaningful,  just, 
and  lasting  peace.  I  shall  have  a  good 
deal  more  to  say  about  this  subject  of 
peace  as  the  session  continues. 

My  second  priority  would  be  to  give 
great  encouragement  to  effective  popu- 
lation control,  both  domestically  and 
overseas. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  promised  to  "seek  new  ways  to 
use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the 
explosion  in  world  population." 

We  now  have  what  to  me  is  a  most 
significant  memorandum  issued  by  AID, 
in  which  it  is  set  forth  as  a  principle  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  that  we  shall  encour- 
age requests  by  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries find  means  to  bring  their  population 
growth  under  control.  As  a  result,  one 
could  hope  that  no  longer  would  we  be 
looking  at  the  difficult  situation  in  which 
the  gross  national  product  of  these 
countries  increases  through  the  efforts 
of  these  people,  abetted  by  the  aid  that 
we  give  them  in  various  categories, 
while  the  rate  of  their  population  in- 
crease absorbs  on  a  per  capita  basis  all 
of  their  growth.  They  end  by  being  no 
better  off  than  when  they  started. 

I  would  suggest  that  on  the  domestic 
scene  we  could  find  that  as  the  war  on 
poverty  continues,  as  requests  are  made 
to  implement  and  continue  that  program, 
we  shall  be  able  to  encourage  Sargent 
Shriver  and  those  who  work  with  him  to 
encourage  communities — as  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  recently  did — to  make  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  the  poverty 
program  to  enable  them  to  set  up  birth 
control  clinics  among  their  poor,  among 


their  people  on  relief,  and  among  those 
unfortunate  women  who  continue  to  have 
imwanted  children  year  after  year  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  to  prevent  it. 
We  would  thus  make  as  large  and  suc- 
cessful contribution  to  the  poverty  pro- 
gram as  we  could  in  any  other  way. 

My  third  priority — and  I  state  these 
priorities  not  in  their  order  of  impor- 
tance but  merely  to  put  them  on  the 
record — is  the  question  of  full  employ- 
ment. Only  one  aspect  of  our  prosper- 
ing economy  is  a  cause  for  serious  con- 
cern: Continued  high,  persistent, 
chronic  unemployment,  much  of  it  re- 
gional, much  of  it  cyclical,  some  of  it 
frictional,  but  continuing  in  a  time  of 
economic  prosperity,  a  level  of  unem- 
ployment which  would  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  one  moment  in  any  one 
of  the  advanced  countries  in  Western 
Europe.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Manpower  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare I  am  vitally  interested  in  pro- 
grams to  assure  full  employment.  It  is 
my  clear  belief  that  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  is  inadequate  for 
this  purpose;  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
massive  program  of  public  works  to  as- 
sure full  employment.  We  know  what  to 
do  to  bring  about  full  employment  with 
reasonable  price  stability  but  we  have 
not  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  carry 
out  what  we  know  how  to  do.  We  ought 
to  have  a  program  of  accelerated  public 
works  to  put  people  back  to  work  while 
at  the  same  time  creating  wealth  through 
projects  raising  the  level  of  accomplish- 
ment in  a  dozen  different  areas  in  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  fourth  area  which  is  of  the  high- 
est and  greatest  need  is  aid  to  public 
school  systems  for  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries.  In  this  the  occupant 
of  the  chair  [Mr.  Morse]  has  taken  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate.  I  have  been  happy 
to  follow  his  leadership,  and  to  assist 
him,  if  I  could,  in  bringing  to  the  floor 
necessary  legislation  to  solve  the  critical 
problem  of  education.  The  President's 
education  biU  as  sent  to  the  Congress, 
calling  for  $1,500  million,  is  a  good  start. 
As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  well  knows, 
this  is  only  a  start.  The  program  will 
be  and  must  be  continued  for  years;  and 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  be  increased. 
The  greatest  asset  we  have  is  the  brains 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country. 
They  need  to  be  better  educated  from 
kindergarten  to  postgraduate  school. 

There  is  also  a  great  need  for  many 
more  trained  teachers  in  the  schools  to 
lift  our  education  from  the  mediocrity 
into  which  it  has  fallen  today. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  that 
the  tax  resources  of  the  States  for  rais- 
ing the  level  of  education  are  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  continue  a 
massive  infusion  of  funds,  know-how, 
and  brains  without,  however,  bringing 
education  under  Federal  control. 

We  must  have  an  educational  program 
to  equip  school  dropouts  and  unem- 
ployed older  workers  with  skills  that  are 
not  likely  to  become  rapidly  obsolete  in 


our   increasingly   automated   industrial 
system. 

We  must  bring  further  aid  to  higher 
education  to  assure  that  college  and  uni- 
versity  plants  have  the  modem  equip, 
ment  and  skilled  teachers  they  need  so 
that  every  young  person  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  educated  to  the  limit 
of  his  or  her  abilities.  Advanced  educa- 
tion for  millions  of  workers  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  manpower  needs 
and  keep  our  economy  growing;  but  a 
shockingly  large  proportion  of  high 
school  students,  many  of  them  among 
the  brightest  and  most  talented,  do  not 
go  to  college  because  of  financial  difficul- 
ties. 

Finally,  we  must  have  a  massive  pro- 
gram to  measure  the  number  of  teachers 
and  to  encourage  America's  teachers  to 
upgrade  their  skills. 

My  fifth  priority  is  a  rather  wide- 
ranging  one.  I  call  it  a  Beautiful  and 
Healthy  America  but  it  has  major  Im- 
portance for  urban  communities.  The 
President  has  bi'ought  new  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  rebuilding  our  cities,  con- 
serving our  natural  resources,  cleaning 
up  air  and  water  pollution,  and  eliminat- 
ing blight  in  the  cities  and  suburbs. 
There  should  be  established  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  long-time  advocate,  to  help 
achieve  these  objectives.  There  should 
be  more  effective  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal legislation.  We  need  more  land 
for  open  space.  We  need  recreational 
facilities  for  city  dwellers  as  well  as  for 
those  who  live  in  the  country.  In  build- 
ing our  society  in  this  respect  we  can  at 
the  same  time  help  solve  our  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The  sixth,  and  a  high  priority  indeed, 
is  to  establish  promptly  by  legislation  the 
right  of  every  American  citizen,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed,  to  cast  his 
vote.  In  that  respect  we  took  a  long  step 
forward  today.  It  was  a  fine  day  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  today  we 
assured  for  the  first  time  in  100  years 
that  a  civil  rights  bill  would  reach  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  after  appropriate  con- 
sideration in  committee,  a  procedure 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
fought  for  so  valiantly,  so  we  can  follow 
orderly  procedure  and  the  committee  can 
report  a  voting  rights  bill  and  have  a 
bill  enacted,  hopefully,  without  either 
long,  and  unduly  extended  debate  or  by 
the  imposition  of  the  cloture  rule. 

The  seventh  priority,  upon  which  all 
the  others  may  depend — not  now,  per- 
haps not  next  year,  but  possibly  as  early 
as  1967,  after  the  election  of  1966— Is 
comprehensive  congressional  reforms  to 
assure,  first,  speaking  externally,  that  we 
do  something  to  upgrade  the  caliber  of 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House,  to 
do  it  by  purifying  the  election  process 
by  establishing  conflict-of-interest  pro- 
cedures, by  giving  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  4-year  terms,  by  cut- 
ting down  the  errand  boy  duties  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — also,  internally,  and 
within  the  Congress  to  bring  about  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  rules,  prac- 
tices, procedures,  and  floor  action  of  both 
Houses,  to  assure  that  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  in  every  other 
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legislative  body  in  the  civilized  world,  a 
majority  will  be  able  to  act  when  a  ma- 
jority is  ready  to  act,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  voted  upon,  after  receiv- 
ing appropriate  consideration  by  com- 
mittee— not  necessarily  a  favorable  vote; 
sometimes,  necessarily,  there  will  be  im- 
favorable  votes.  But  the  prerogative  of 
the  President  is  to  have  his  program 
voted  on  up  or  down  or  with  amendments 
by  the  Congress. 

These  are  the  seven  major  priorities 
which  I  suggest  we  should  set  for  oiir- 
selves  in  the  days  ahead.  I  hope  these 
suggestions  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  across  the 
aisle  as  well  as  on  the  Democratic  side, 
for  these  are  the  principles  of  the 
National  Democratic  Party.  These  pro- 
grams are  based  on  the  political  princi- 
ples advocated  by  the  last  four  Demo- 


cratic Presidents,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  and  Ljnidon  Baines 
Johnson. 

These  are  the  programs  with  respect 
to  which  the  Congress  has  too  frequently 
lagged  behind;  programs  which,  if  they 
are  enacted  into  law  and  come  into  effect, 
can  bring  about,  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
younger  Members,  if  not  some  of  us  who 
are  older,  that  Great  Society  of  which  the 
President  has  spoken  so  eloquently. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  March  22,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  Monday  next  at 
noon. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  18, 1965:  -* 

Fabm  Ceedit  Administration 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  terms  expiring 
March  31,  1971: 

R.  Watkins  Greene,  of  Louisiana,  vice  J. 
Plttman  Stone. 

Ralph  K.  Cooper,  of  Arizona,  vice  Glen 
R.  Harris. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasxjhy 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 


Dr.  Norbert  Wiener— 1894-1964 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  18,  1965,  marks  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Dr.  Norbert 
Wiener,  a  great  American  mathematician 
and  teacher,  whose  brilliant  and  creative 
achievements  earned  for  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries. 
Much  of  his  work  has  had  a  direct  impact 
upon  the  national  defense  and  upon  the 
science  and  technology  of  this  Nation. 
Sliortly  before  his  death  the  President 
conferred  on  him  the  National  Medal  of 
Science  for  his  work  in  biology,  mathe- 
matics and  engineering.  I  think  it  is 
most  appropriate  to  recall,  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  death,  the  notable 
contributions  he  made  in  these  fields 
which  earned  for  him  the  outstanding 
recognition  he  received. 

Dr.  Wiener  was  born  in  Columbia,  Mo., 
in  1894.  He  completed  the  cycle  of 
formal  education  from  college  freshman 
to  Ph.  D.  when  he  was  18  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
department  of  mathematics  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  for  42 
years. 

He  won  international  renown  as  an 
original  and  creative  mathematician 
and  exerted  great  influence  on  develop- 
ments in  pure  and  applied  mathematics 
as  well  as  in  engineering.  One  of  his 
earliest  contributions  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mathematical  theory  of 
Brownian  motion,  a  contribution  which 
put  the  subject  on  a  firm  foundation  and 
developed  the  notion  of  randomness. 
Soon  after,  he  developed  the  theory  of 
generalized  harmonic  analysis  which 
has  had  decisive  influence  in  the  fields 
of  communications  and  control. 


Many  of  Dr.  Wiener's  discoveries  in 
pure  mathematics  have  had  application 
to  diverse  subjects  such  as  the  scattering 
of  electromagnetic  waves,  atomic  fission, 
radiative  equilibrium  of  the  stars,  and 
prediction  theory.  It  was  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  theory  of  prediction  that 
he  developed  the  comprehensive  notion 
of  cybernetics. 

On  January  14,  1964,  In  ceremonies  at 
the  White  House,  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented the  National  Medal  of  Science  to 
Dr.  Wiener.  The  Presidential  citation 
reads  "For  marvelously  versatile  con- 
tributions, profoundly  original,  ranging 
within  pure  and  applied  mathematics, 
and  penetrating  boldly  into  the  engi- 
neering and  biological  sciences." 

Last  week  Dr.  Wiener  was  further 
honored  at  the  16th  annual  Na- 
tional Book  Award  ceremonies  for  his 
bookQ"God  and  Golem,  Incorporated" 
for  science,  philosophy,  and  religion. 
Mrs.  Wiener  accepted  the  posthumous 
prize  for  her  late  husband. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  of  this  man's  great 
contribution  to  society.  His  genius  will 
long  be  remembered. 


Eastern  Massachusetts  Region  of  Wom- 
en's American  ORT. 

For  the  past  85  years,  the  organization 
has  conducted  vocational  programs.  At 
present  there  are  600  ORT  vocational 
training  installations  in  22  countries  of- 
fering practical  and  technological  train- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  traditional 
skills,  ORT  has  recognized  the  growing 
need  for  training  in  specialized  technical 
fields  and  even  in  the  growing  field  of 
space  technology. 

One  of  the  most  important  tributes  to 
the  work  of  ORT  is  the  continual  growth 
of  its  membership.  There  are  about 
100,000  U.S.  members,  of  whom  some 
60,000  are  in  the  Women's  American 
ORT. 

I  congratulate  this  group  on  their  good 
work  and  wish  them  every  success  in  the 
years  to  come. 


Restricted  News  in  Vietnam? 


Organization  for  Rehabilitation  Through 
Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  ICASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10,  the  Organization  for  Rehabilitation 
Through  Training  observed  ORT  day  in 
honor  of  the  work  conducted  by  the  or- 
ganization for  Jews  all  over  the  world. 
In  Massachusetts  ORT  day  was  cele- 
brated at  the  New  England  Life  Hall  in 
Boston  imder   the  sponsorship   of   the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18. 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed over  reports  which  have  been  fil- 
tering through  from  newsmen  who  are 
covering  the  war  in  Vietnam,  over  alleged 
restrictions  on  news  coverage  in  that 
area.  Evidently  there  have  been  some 
instances  where  the  press  has  been 
barred,  and  while  I  do  not  question  the 
necessity  for  certain  security  require- 
ments, I  am  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  American  public  might 
not  be  getting  a  true  and  clear  picture  of 
what  is  happening  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  have  today  written  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  and  am 
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setting  forth  herewith  the  text  of  that 
letter,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  18. 1965. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  concern  over  recent  reports 
of  official  restrictions  on  news  coverage  in 
Vietnam.  Responsible  journalists  seem  In- 
creasingly disturbed  by  the  number  of  in- 
cidents where  newsmen  are  being  barred 
from  covering  many  important  aspects  of  our 
action  in  southeast  Asia.  Many  members 
of  the  press  have  suggested  that  present  offi- 
cial policy  represents  a  departure  from  tra- 
ditional conventions  of  war  coverage.  Ap- 
parently the  problem  Is  sufficiently  serioiis 
to  prompt  public  statements  such  as  that 
made  by  Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  18,  1965: 

"News  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Penta- 
gon raise  serious  questions  as  to  whether  the 
American  people  will  be  able  to  get  a  true 
picture  of  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

My  own'  concern  over  this  matter  is  in- 
creased by  persisting  speculation  by  such 
international  leaders  as  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations',  suggesting  that 
the  American  people  are  not  "learning  all  the 
facts  about  Vietnam."  I  am  sure  you  agree 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  give  any  such  spec- 
ulations credibility. 

I  am  certain  you  feel  strongly,  as  do  I,  that 
a  fundamental  democratic  right  is  the  right 
to  know.  On  many  occasions  you  have  ex- 
pressed yotir  commitment  to  this  right,  de- 
spite the  security  requirements  implicit  in 
the  conduct  of  modern  foreign  policy.  Let 
me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  constant  diffi- 
culty of  determining  exactly  where  security 
requirements  necessitate  some  formal  cen- 
sorship. I  am  sure  this  matter  is  given  con- 
tinuing attention  by  you  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  this  country  can- 
not profit  by  ambiguities  In  official  policy 
toward  newspaper  coverage  in  southeast  Asia. 
If.  as  the  reports  of  prudent  and  responsible 
newspapermen  suggest,  such  ambiguities  do 
exist,  I  would  welcome  any  explanation  of 
their  cause  and  character. 

Thank    you   for    your   consideration,    and 
with  my  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Opposition  to  Closing  of  Veterans' 
Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1965     ^ 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the  proposed 
closing  of  so  many  of  the  veterans'  fa- 
cilities. While  none  in  my  State  of  Mary- 
land are  included  in  the  list,  they  will 
feel  the  effect  of  the  closing  of  facilities 
in  nearby  States.  Therefore,  I  registered 
my  protests  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  following 
statement,  which  I  repeat  for  the  Record. 

With  respect  to  the  projected  closing 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 


tals, domiciliaries.  homes,  and  regional 
offices,  I  wonder  if  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator has  thought  this  proposal 
through  from  the  viewpoint  of  human 
relations. 

Economy  in  the  operation  of  any  Gov- 
ernment activity  is  desirable,  of  course, 
possibly  more  important  today  than  ever 
before.  As  a  country,  we  are  living  far 
beyond  our  means.  The  only  way  to  cor- 
rect such  a  dangerous  situation  is  to  cut 
back  Government  spending  wherever 
such  cuts  are  reasonably  possible.  But 
it  is  important  that  these  cuts  be  rea- 
sonably possible.  Just  because  we  are 
not  engaged  at  the  moment  in  a  major 
war  should  not  make  us  forgetful  of  what 
the  veterans  suffered  and  many  are  still 
suffering,  to  save  this  country  and  the 
world  from  chaos.  Perhaps  the  proposed 
closing  would  save  the  few  millions 
claimed,  perhaps  not.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  effects  of  such 
closings  would  be  reduced  medical  serv- 
ices and  great  inconvenience  to  thousands 
of  veterans  whose  need  for  these  serv- 
ices stems  directly  or  indirectly  from 
war-incurred  ills  or  injuries. 

From  experience  in  my  own  State,  I 
know  that  there  is  always  a  long  waiting 
period  for  beds  in  the  veterans  hospitals. 
The  closing  of  facilities  in  nearby  States 
would  undoubtedly  mean  that  many  vet- 
erans normally  using  them,  would  be 
sent  to  Maryland  hospitals,  causing  even 
greater  problems  than  now  exist. 

We  have  lavished  billions  of  dollars 
orvpeoples  everywhere  whose  only  claim 
on  our  generosity  was  their  need.  Do  not 
let  us,  as  a  nation,  turn  our  backs  on 
these  veterans  who  served  us  so  well 
when  we  needed  them  so  desperately. 


Vertical  and  Short  Takeoff  and  Landing 
Aircraft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1965 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price! 
held  comprehensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
je«t  of  the  progress  and  shortcomings 
of  the  American  defense  and  industrial 
effort  in  developing  operational  aircraft 
capable  of  vertical  and  short  takeoff 
and  landing.  The  report  of  that  sub- 
committee has  been  in  great  demand  and 
the  original  printing  is  now  exhausted. 
In  an  effort  to  give  both  greater  cover- 
age to  that  report,  both  for  the  benefit 
of  interested  persons  and  the  defense 
industry  and  for  the  military,  I  believe 
it  is  worthwhile  taking  the  space  in  the 
Record  to  print  it  in  full: 

Vertical  and  Short  Takeoff  and  Landing 

(V/STOL)  Aircraft 

background 

During  the  committee's  consideration  of 
the  legislation   to  authorize   appropriations 


during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  re- 
search,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  ' 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  several  members  ques- 
tioned the  adequacy  of  effort  being  expended 
on  the  development  of  aircraft  capable  of 
vertical  and  short  takeoff  and  landing  (V/ 
STOL ) .  Questions  were  raised  also  on  the 
development  efforts  for  engines  to  propel 
such  aircraft  and  the  U.S.  contribution  and 
support  of  V/STOL  developments  by  our 
NATO  allies. 

To  focus  new  attention  on  these  potential 
weapons  systems  and  to  answer  the  questions 
raised,  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  announced  plans  to  review  in 
detail  the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  development  and  testing  of 
V/STOL  aircraft  systems. 

subcommittee  hearings 

The  subcommittee  began  its  hearings  on 
May  13,  1964.  It  held  14  formal  meetings, 
and  received  testimony  from  the  following 
witnesses: 

Barrett,  Hill,  Wright  Aeronautical  Division, 
Curtiss-Wright  Corp. 

Bergen,  William  B.,  president,  Martin  Co. 

Booth,  Rear  Adm.  C.  T.,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Development). 

Bowman,  Richard,  manager,  Aircraft  & 
Vehicle  Division,  Republic  Aviation  Corp. 

Brown,  Dr.  Harold,  director.  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering. 

Clark,  J.  R.,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  Vought  Aeronautics  Division,  Ling- 
Temco-Vought,  Inc. 

Deckman,  E.  M.,  manager  of  sales,  con- 
tracts, and  service,  Allison  Division,  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Dick.  Lt.  Gen.  W.  W.,  Chief  of  Research 
and  Development,  Department  of  the  Army. 

Famme,  Joseph  H.,  president,  Convalr 
Division.  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

Favorite,  Lt.  Col.  Walter  B..  Office  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Research  and  Development, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Pawkes,  Rear  Adm.  E.  E.,  Assistant  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  for  R.D.T.  &  E. 

Fink.  Frank,  vice  president,  research  and 
engineering,  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co. 

Frick,  Charles,  vice  president  of  engineer- 
ing, Convalr  Division,  General  Dynamics 
Corp. 

Gisel,  William  G.,  president.  Bell  Aero- 
systems.  Bell  Aerospace  Corp. 

Hawkins,  Hon.  Willis  M.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Research  and  Develop- 
ment) . 

Hoeper.  Col.  Paul  E.,  Office  of  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Research  and  Development,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

Hiller,  Stanley.  Jr..  president,  HlUer  Air- 
craft Co. 

Jacobson.  D.  H.,  section  chief,  design 
studies.  Allison  Division,  General  Motors  Co. 

Johnson,  L.  S.,  president,  Sikorsky  Co. 

Kossar,  A.  P.,  director  of  corporate  plan- 
ning, Curtiss-Wright  Corp. 

Krebs,  James,  manager,  advanced  products 
planning.  General  Electric  Co. 

Mergen,  J.  M.,  general  manager,  V/TOL  Di- 
vision. Curtiss-Wright  Corp. 

Nichol,  Ira  W.,  engineering  manager,  Tur- 
bine Division,  Continental  Aviation  &  Engi- 
neering Corp. 

O'Malley,  James,  manager,  aircraft  and 
missile  marketing  section.  Bell  Aerosystems, 
Bell  Aerospace  Corp. 

Orr,  William  K.,  marketing  manager,  air- 
craft system.  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co. 

Peterson.  John,  chief  of  advanced  design, 
Ryan  Aeronautical  Co. 

Rodenbaugh,  William  L.,  Flight  Propul- 
sion Division,  General  Electric  Co. 

Robertshaw,  MaJ.  Gen.  L.  B.,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Air,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Sens,  William,  assistant  chief  engineer, 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Division,  United 
Aircraft  Corp. 

Stack,  John,  vice  president.  Republic  Avia- 
tion Corp. 
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Stewart,  Brig.  Gen.  James  T.,  Director  of 
science  and  Technology,  Office  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Research  and  Development, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Wareing.  Lt.  Col.  Joel  T..  Office  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Research  and  Development, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  j 

Wild,  A.,  executive  vice  president,  Con- 
tinental Aviation  &  Engineering  Corp. 

Wood,  C.  C,  vice  president,  engineering, 
Sikorsky  Co. 

INTRODUCTION 

From  the  first  flight  of  the  Wright  brothers 
to  the  hypersonic  flight  of  modern  Jet  air- 
craft, advances  in  aeronautics  have  usually 
been  associated  with  increases  in  speed. 
Paster  and  higher  flight  has  been  the  goal  of 
the  military  design  engineer.  However,  in 
the  last  decade  another  signiflcant  trend  has 
been  developing.  In  additior  to  the  precept 
of  flying  higher  and  faster,  tliere  has  been  a 
growing  interest  in  the  abJUty  to  achieve 
takeoff  and  landing  in  shorter  distances. 
The  ultimate  in  this  direction  is,  of  course, 
a  zero  length  runway,  which  results  In  an 
airplane  that  can  take  off  and  land  vertically. 
This  new  class  of  aircraft  is  now  called 
V/STOL  aircraft. 

Within  this  document.  V/3TOL  is  referred 
to  as:  "The  ability  of  an  aircraft  to  take  off 
and  land  vertically  or  with  a  short  ground 
roll,  as  desired,  with  a  speed  capability  far 
in  excess  of  rotor  craft  (helicopers) ." 

The  principle  of  vertical  takeoff  and  land- 
ing is  not  a  recent  discovery.  Records  of 
VTOL  devices  date  from  aH  early  Chinese 
toy,  called  the  Chinese  top,  through  Leo- 
nardo da  Vincls  serial  screW,  to  the  early 
helicopter  designs.  Due  to  the  recent  em- 
phasis placed  on  V/STOL,  one  could  easily 
assume  that  the  current  eiffort  represents 
new  technology.  Nothing  cpuld  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Even  current  history  pro- 
vides a  list  of  30  V'STOL  aircraft  which 
have,  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  designed, 
fabricated,  and  flight  tested.  V/STOL  tech- 
nology now  is  said  to  be  a  well-developed, 
straightforward    engineering    task. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  advent  of 
operational  V/STOL  aircraft  is  probably 
closer  now  than  ever  before  due  to  the  sig- 
niflcant growth  of  suitable  gas  turbine  pro- 
pulsion systems.  A  second  important  stim- 
ulus to  work  on  V/STOL  aircraft  was  the 
success  of  the  helicopter,  which  has  dem- 
onstrated the  varied  usefulness  of  a  vertical 
takeoff  and  landing  capability  for  both  a 
military  and  commercial  operation.  Ac- 
tually, the  basic  limitation  to  the  helicopter 
is  the  driving  interest  behind  V/STOL  air- 
craft. The  helicopter,  which  is  basically  a 
hovering  machine,  is  much  less  efficient  in 
cruising  flight  than  a  conventional  airplane. 
One  logical  approach  to  this  problem,  there- 
fore, was  to  build  a  machine  that  would  be 
essentially  a  conventional  airplane,  but  with 
the  added  capability  to  takeoff  and  land 
vertically. 

Currently,  a  truly  operational  V/STOL  air- 
craft is  nonexistent  In  the  free  world  today. 
The  ways  in  which  V/STOL  aircraft  can  be 
effectively  utilized  in  warfare  as  well  as  their 
possible  inherent  advantageous  characteris- 
tics as  related  to  mobility  and  flexibility  of 
operation  have  been  broadly  theorized  over 
the  years  but  have  never  been  put  to  test. 
Probably  the  most  significant  factor  in  the 
lack  of  V/STOL  development  in  the  United 
States  is  that  the  time,  money,  and  effort 
required  to  build  and  test  operational  air- 
craft have  never  been  expended.  This  means 
that  any  attributes  of  V/STOL  aircraft,  from 
an  operational  standpoint,  remain  In  the 
area  of  conjecture. 

During  the  time  period  1950  through  1961, 
some  18  V/STOL  programs  were  Initiated  by 
ttie  military  services.  All  of  these  have  been 
canceled  as  research  and  development  pro- 
grams after  an  expenditure  of  funds  exceed- 
^  $100  million.     In   almost   aU   of   these 


programs,  only  one  or  two  research  vehicles 
were  to  be  built.  In  several  Instances  the 
pxrograms  progressed  only  to  the  point  of 
a  paper  feasibility  study.  However,  one 
research  vehicle  did  emerge  from  this  mass 
which  still  is  used  today  by  NASA  for  famil- 
iarization and  Indoctrination  of  V/STOL 
pilots  and  study  of  stability  and  control 
problems,  the  X-14,  which  uses  the  Jet- 
deflected-thrust  principle. 

Another  aircraft  under  development  dur- 
ing this  time  period  which  deserves  mention- 
ing jvas  the  XF-109,  also  known  as  the  Bell 
D-188A.  This  aircraft  was  to  obtain  vertical 
lift  by  rotating  the  entire  engines,  which 
were  housed  in  swlvellng  pods  mounted  on 
the  wing  Ups.  The  program  was  started  by 
the  Navy  in  June  of  1957  and  became  a 
Joint  Air  Force-Navy  program  in  December 
1957.  The  program  was  terminated  in  Febru- 
ary 1959  after  inspection  of  the  mockup. 
The  reasons  given  for  the  termination  were 
that  the  engines  were  not  yet  completely  de- 
veloped and  the  aircraft  appeared  to  have 
a  very  low  payload  for  its  rather  large  gross 
weight. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  subsequent 
to  the  termination  of  this  development  pro- 
gram the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
picked  up  the  basic  design  and  proceeded 
with  further  development  to  the  point  that 
a  prototype  Is  now  flying,  the  VJ-lOl-C. 
This  aircraft  will  be  discussed  further  in  a 
later  section  of  the  report. 

A  notable  exception  in  the  fleld  of  oper- 
ational evaluation  aircraft  is  the  trlservice 
V/STOL  transport,  the  XC-142A,  which  is 
funded  and  programed  to  become  the  flrst 
U.S.  operational  evaluation  aircraft. 

Currently  within  the  U.S.  military  services 
there  are  five  different  V/STOL  aircraft  un- 
der development.  Three  of  these  aircraft 
are  In  the  trlservice  V/STOL  development 
program  and  the  other  two  aircraft  are  sep- 
arate developments.  A  r6sum6  of  the  cur- 
rent development  status  of  each  program  Is 
as  follows: 

TRI-SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

The  three  military  services  under  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  sponsorship  entered  into  a 
program  for  V/STOL  transport  type  aircraft 
In  July  1960.  This  program  was  formulated 
to  develop  and  test  experimental-type  air- 
craft for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
V/STOL  flight  concepts  and  evaluating  the 
operational  suitability  of  this  type  of  air- 
craft for  service  use. 

The  trlservice  V/STOL  transport  program 
has  evolved  into  three  basic  tasks.  The  flrst 
Is  the  development  of  a  tilt-wing  V/STOL 
transport,  called  the  XC-142.  with  executive 
management  assigned  to  the  Air  Force.  The 
second  Is  the  development  of  a  tandem  tilt- 
propeller  V/STOL  research  aircraft,  called 
the  X-19,  with  executive  management  as- 
signed to  the  Air  Force.  The  third  is  the 
development  of  a  tandem  tilt-duct  V/STOL 
research  aircraft,  called  the  X-22A,  with 
executive  management  assigned  to  the 
Navy. 

A  description  and  status  of  these  aircraft 
follows : 

XC-142 

The  XC-142  is  a  37,000-pound  gross  weight 
transport  aircraft.  Five  aircraft  are  being 
fabricated  by  the  combined  team  of  Vought- 
Hiller-Ryan.  In  this  design,  the  wing  is 
tilted  to  the  vertical  position  to  obtain  lift 
from  the  four  propellers.  The  propellers, are 
powered  by  four  GE  T-64  engines  and  have  a 
cross-shafting  transmission  system  to  pro- 
vide flight  safety  In  the  case  of  an  engine 
failure.  The  aircraft  will  have  a  cruising 
speed  of  250  knots  and  a  maximum  speed  of 
400  knots.  The  combat  radius  (from  a  verti- 
cal takeoff)  win  be  200  nautical  miles  and  the 
ferry  range  will  be  2,600  nautical  miles.  The 
combat  payload  will  be  8,000  pounds  or  32 
fully  equipped  combat  troops.  ' 


The  50-hour  tiedown  test,  started  on 
July  28,  1964,  was  completed  the  week  of  the 
21st  of  September.  Following  an  Inspection 
of  the  aircraft,  the  flrst  conventional  flight 
of  the  XC-142A  took  place  at  the  Chance 
Vought  flight  test  center  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
September  29,  1964. 

Through  fiscal  year  1985,  approximately 
$115  million  has  been  Invested  In  this 
program. 

X-19 

The  X-19  is  a  13,000-potind  research  air- 
craft that  is  configured  as  a  utility  transport. 
Two  aircraft  are  being  built  by  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corp.,  at  a  cost  of  $11.6  million.  In 
this  design  the  four  propellers,  which  are 
mounted  in  nacelles  at  the  tips  of  the  tan- 
dem wings,  are  tilted  to  a  horizontal  position 
to  obtain  vertical  lift.  The  propellers  are 
driven  by  a  shaft  transmission  system  pow- 
ered by  two  Interconnected  Lycoming  T-55 
engines  located  high  in  the  aft  fuselage.  The 
aircraft  will  have  a  cruising  speed  of  300 
knots  and  a  maximum  speed  of  400  knots. 
The  range  with  the  design  payload  of  2,000 
pounds  win  be  425  nautical  miles.  The  ferry 
range  is  1,740  nautical  miles.  The  X-19  has 
completed  the  first  phase  of  the  category  I 
test  program.  This  flrst  phase  concerned 
the  hover  flight  mode  of  the  aircraft.  The 
X-19  has  made  22  flights  with  57  effective 
liftoffs  for  a  total  flight  time  of  1  hour  37 
minutes.  The  X-19  was  grounded  until  the 
latter  part  of  September  for  Installation  of 
the  following  items: 

(a)  Retractable  landing  gear. 

(b)  New  propeller  coordinator  for  the  con- 
trol system. 

(c)  Fully  qualified  propeller  gearcase 
gearing. 

(d)  Fully  qualified  transmission  shafting. 
It  Is  reported  that  the  Installation  of  these 

items  will  then  qualify  the  aircraft  for  un- 
limited flight.  The  fiight  test  of  the  X-19 
is  currently  scheduled  to  commence  again 
in  the  last  part  of  October  at  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  plant  in  Caldwell,  NJ. 

X-22 

The  X-22  is  a  15,000-pound  research  air- 
plane. Two  aircraft  are  being  fabricated  by 
the  Bell  Aerosystems  Co.  In  this  design  the 
four  shrouded  propellers,  which  are  mounted 
at  the  tips  of  the  tandem  wings,  are  tilted 
to  a  horizontal  position  to  obtain  vertical 
lift.  The  shrouded  propellers  are  driven  by 
a  shaft  transmission  system  powered  by  four 
interconnected  engines  located  on  the  aft 
wing.  The  aircraft  will  have  a  cruising  speed 
of  250  knots  and  will  maintain  2  hours'  flight 
endurance  at  sea  level.  The  X-22A  will  be 
able  to  hover  at  sea  level  on  three  engines 
in  order  to  give  a  single-engine-out  relia- 
bility. One  of  the  prime  features  of  the 
X-22A  v?lll  be  the  Inclusion  of  a  variable 
stability  system  In  the  aircraft  so  that  vari- 
ous flight  characteristics  may  be  Investigated. 

The  first  flight  of  the  X-22A  is  now  cur- 
rently scheduled  for  the  month  of  April  1965. 
Through  fiscal  year  1965,  approximately  $26 
million  has  been  Invested  In  this  aircraft  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

XV-4A 
Two  XV-4A  aircraft  have  been  fabricated 
on  a  fixed-price  contract  of  $2.3  million 
which  Included  approximately  50  hours  of 
contractor  flight  test  and  demonstration  of 
transition  from  vertical  to  horizontal  flght 
and  back  to  a  vertical  landing.  The  aircraft 
flrst  flew  conventionally  In  July  1962.  hovered 
m  June  1963  and  transitioned  in  November 

1963.  Approximately  $3.8  million  have  been 
expended  on  the  program  as  of  January  1, 

1964,  and  an  additional  $0.4  million  esti- 
mated for  completing  the  task  through  fiscal 
year  1965,  for  a  total  of  $4.2  mUUon  Army 
funds  In  the  project.  It  Is  estimated  that 
Lockheed  has  contributed  at  least  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  to  the  program  under  the 
original  fixed-price  contract. 
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Tbe  XV-4A  Is  one  of  three  hardware  ap- 
proaches being  taken  to  Investigate  Uft- 
propulsion  concepts  suitable  for  V/STOL 
operation  in  an  Army  field  environment. 
The  design  is  based  on  a  Jet  pump  principle 
which  was  demonstrated  on  a  test  rig  by 
Lockheed.  Through  high-speed  Jet  efflux, 
entrainment  of  ambient  air  Increases  mass 
airflow  sufficiently  in  a  vertical  direction  to 
provide  augmentation  of  primary  power  by 
a  theoretical  value  of  40  percent.  An  aug- 
mentation of  less  than  30  percent  has  been 
attained  resulting  in  an  underpowered  con- 
dition for  operational  vertical  flying.  Re- 
portedly the  program  has  slipped  from  the 
original  schedule  by  approximately  18 
months  and  the  contractor  is  making  modi- 
fications to  the  Jet  nozzle  assembly  in  hopes 
of  Improving  inlet  airflow  and  Increasing  aug- 
mentation. Initial  contractor  demonstration 
has  been  completed  and  selected  Army  per- 
sonnel are  being  trained  to  conduct  approxi- 
mately 100  hours  of  research  and  engineer- 
ing flight  tests  with  contractor  and  PAA  sup- 
port. 

On  June  10,  1964,  one  of  the  aircraft  was 
lost  in  a  conversion  from  conventional  to 
vertical  flight.  The  aircraft  was  undergoing 
deceleration  test  at  altitude  and  reportedly 
went  into  violent  pitching  oscillations  from 
which  the  pilot  was  unable  to  recover. 

XV-5A 

.  The  XV-5A  fan-in-wlng  is  another  one  of 
three  approaches  being  taken  to  determine 
the  technical  and  operational  feasibility  of 
a  radically  new  lift  and  propulsion  system  to 
obtain  vertical  takeoff  Eind  landing  for  a  new 
surveillance  aircraft. 

This  task  was  initiated  through  a  flxed- 
price  contract  with  General  Electric,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  to  Initiate  design  and  fabrication 
of  two  new  research  aircraft.  Ryan  Aero- 
nautical Co.  is  subcontractor  for  the  air- 
frame. 

The  XV-5A  uses  two  General  Electric  J-85 
engines  to  drive  a  submerged  fan  in  both 
wings,  obtaining  thrust  axigmentatlon  of  ap- 
proximately three  times  the  normal  rated 
thrust  of  2,600  pounds  for  each  of  the  two 
engines.  The  aircraft  Is  a  two-place  slde-by- 
slde  VTOL  aircraft  with  a  design  gross  weight 
of  9,200  pounds  and  a  maximum  gross  weight 
of  12,300  pounds,  and  is  capable  of  speeds  up 
to  450  knots.  These  two  research  aircraft  are 
being  used  to  determine,  by  technical  evalua- 
tion, the  characteristics,  and  limitations  of  a 
fan-ln-wing,  V/STOL  aircraft  as  compared 
to  jet  ejector,  direct  lift,  and  turbofan  di- 
verted lift  thrust  system  aircraft. 

For  hovering  flight,  the  XV-5A  uses  the  gas 
efflux  of  two  J-85  engines,  which  Is  chan- 
neled through  a  ducting  system  to  the  air- 
craft's two  tip-driven  fans  and  a  tip-driven 
nose  fan,  which  is  iised  for  longitudinal  con- 
trol. The  fans  submerged  In  the  wings  and 
nose,  by  drawing  atmospheric  air  through 
the  wing,  augment  the  engine  thrust  by  near- 
ly 300  percent  for  vertical  takeoff,  hovering, 
and  landing.  This  alleged  advantage  is  said 
to  make  possible  Important  savings  In  fuel 
consumption  and  logistics  support,  and  pro- 
vide greater  range  and  payload  capabilities 
for  the  aircraft. 

The  two  XV-5A's  made  the  flrst  conven- 
tional flight  on  May  25,  1964,  hovered  flrst 
on  July  16.  1964,  and  transitioned  in  flight 
during  October  1964.  The  contractor  flight 
test  program  is  reported  to  be  progressing 
satisfactorily,  and  close  correlation  la  being 
obtained  with  wind  tunnel  data. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965  the  Army  will 
have  invested  approximately  $16.5  million  In 
this  airplane. 

EUROPEAN  PnOGRAMS 

P-1127  (XV-6A) 
The  XV-6A  (P-1127)  project  was  initiated 
by  OSD  through  defense  representative  to 
North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  areas 
(DEFREPNAMA)  under  Army  management, 
but  with  trlservlce  funding.    The  project  in- 


volves a  trilateral  agreement  among  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  develop  and  conduct 
a  Joint  operational  evaluation  of  the  V/STOL 
concept  using  the  Hawker-Slddeley  P-lia? 
aircraft  and  Brlstol-Siddeley  53  Pegasus  5 
engine.  The  program  is  funded  approxi- 
mately equally  by  each  of  three  countries 
with  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
shares  being  approximately  $35.9  million  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  share  being 
$32.3  million.  In  prior  years  the  Army  pro- 
vided 50  percent  and  the  U.S.  Navy  and  U.S. 
Air  Force  25  percent  each  of  the  U.S.  portion. 
To  simplify  current  policy,  the  Army,  by  di- 
rection of  D.D.R.  &  E.  (April  28,  1964),  will 
be  responsible  for  funding  the  program  in 
future  years.  The  program  will  continue 
on  a  trlservlce  basis.  At  the  present  time, 
the  United  States  does  not  plan  to  procure 
the  P-1127  aircraft. 

Characteristics  and  performance:  The  P- 
1127  is  designed  as  a  lightweight  V/STOL 
strike  reconnaissance  aircraft.  It  Is  a  single 
place  with  a  high  wing  having  a  swept  lead- 
ing edge;  bicycle  landing  gear  with  wlngtip 
outrigger  gear;  a  single  lift  thrust,  high  by- 
pass, high  compression  ratio  engine;  and  em- 
ploys the  diverted  thrust  principle  through 
four  rotatable  cascaded  nozzles.  The  BS 
53/5  engine  is  rated  at  15,200  pounds  static 
thrust  and  will  provide  for  vertical  takeoff  at 
a  gross  weight  of  12,400  pounds  or  STOL  at 
up  to  15.500  pounds.  In  Its  evaluation  con- 
figuration the  aircraft  will  take  off  and  land 
vertically,  cruise  at  mach  0.85,  with  a  dash 
speed  of  mach  0.87,  and  have  a  limited  flight 
duration  of  about  one-half  hour  at  sea  level. 
Endurance  and  payload  Is  greatly  Increased 
by  STOL  operations. 

Thirteen  aircraft  and  18  engines  are  In- 
cluded In  the  program.  Four  of  the  aircraft 
are  developmental  and  nine  are  for  opera- 
tional evaluation. 

The  program  Is  divided  into  five  phases: 
Development,  qualification  trials,  pilot  and 
mechanic  training,  Joint  operational  evalua- 
tion, and  national  test  programs.  On  Oc- 
tober 15,  1964,  an  evaluation  squadron  con- 
sisting of  pilots  and  technical  personnel 
from  the  three  participating  countries  was 
activated.  The  U.S.  contribution  to  this 
squadron  Is  5  officers  and  35  enlisted  men. 
The  evaluation  squadron  will  be  based  at 
West  Raynham,  England.  These  trials  are 
scheduled  to  last  approximately  6  months 
during  which  time  the  squadron  will  be  mak- 
ing an  operational  evaluation  of  the  V/STOL 
concept  using  the  P-1127  aircraft. 

The  original  agreement  provided  that  upon 
completion  of  the  operational  evaluation 
trials,  all  airframes,  engines,  equipment, 
and  spare  parts  used  in  the  tripartite  pro- 
gram would  be  divided  equally  among  the 
participating  governments,  and  that  the 
fifth  and  l£ist  phase  of  the  program  (na- 
tional trials)  would  be  conducted  Independ- 
ently by  each  country  according  to  their 
desires. 

P-1154 

The  P-1154  was  one  of  the  ranking  con- 
tenders In  the  NATO  V/STOL  aircraft 
evaluation  conducted  In  1962.  This  super- 
sonic aircraft  development  retains  all 
the  fundamental  features  of  the  Hawker- 
Slddeley  P-1127.  The  design  incorporates 
a  single  engine  for  lift  and  cruise  In  a  rugged 
airframe  of  light  weight.  The  design  gross 
weight  is  to  be  about  27,000  pounds  for  a 
vertical  takoff.  The  P-1154  production  pro- 
gram Is  geared  to  the  development  of  the  BS- 
100  vectored  thrust  engine,  which  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Brlstol-Siddeley  BS-53  engine. 
The  BS-53  engine  development  was  largely 
funded  by  U.S.  dollars  under  the  mutual 
weapons  development  programs.  The  B8- 
100  will  use  plenum  chamber  bximlng  (PCB) 
In  the  front  or  cold  nozzles,  which  is  similar 
to  afterburning  except  that  cold  fan  air  Is 
Involved,  to  provide  a  thrust  boost  for  VTOL 
and  to  give  high  supersonic  speed  in  normal 


flight.  The  PCB  Increases  the  thrust  of  the 
normal  engine  up  to  about  30,000  pounds 
The  basic  principle  of  PCB  has  been  shown 
to  work  on  a  modified  BS-53  engine  In  a 
Joint  United  States-United  Kingdom  program 
monitored  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  Brit- 
ish are  currently  funding  development  of 
both  the  engine  and  airframe.  It  Is  said 
to  be  extremely  doubtful  that  the  desired 
operational  date  of  1968  will  be  met. 

Balzac 

The  first  generation  V/STOL  aircraft  In 
France  Is  the  Balzac  V-001  which  Is  an 
adaptation  of  the  original  Mirage  III  proto- 
type airframe.  The  Dassault  Co.  modified 
the  central  fuselage  of  the  prototype  to 
hold  eight  2,200-pound-thrust  Rolls  Royce 
RB-108  turbojets,  mounted  In  coupled  pairs 
fore  and  aft  of  the  main  wheel  recesses  and 
pointing  slightly  aft  and  outward  from  the 
vertical.  The  high  velocity  and  high  tem- 
peratures efflux  from  the  lift  engines  orlg- 
Inally  required  that  the  Balzac  be  operated 
from  a  grill  over  a  pit  to  avoid  erosion  and 
relngestlon  problems.  To  eliminate  these 
disadvantages  and  also  to  make  some  of  the 
thrust  from  the  lift  engines  available  for 
horizontal  acceleration,  the  Balzac  has  been 
fitted  with  forward-hinged  deflector  doors. 
These  doors  will  deflect  the  exhaust  from 
the  RB-108  engines  aft  during  runup,  then 
win  open  fully  when  full  engine  power  is 
applied  for  vertical  takeoff.  The  Balzac  proj- 
ect was  started  In  early  1961  and  the  flrst 
hovering  flights  were  made  In  October  1962, 
with  the  flrst  transitions  the  following 
March.  After  many  successful  flights  the 
airplane  crashed  during  a  hovering  test 
flight.  The  Balzac  is  being  repaired  and 
should  reenter  the  test  program  in  1966. 
The  main  function  of  the  Balzac  Is  said  to 
be  that  of  a  research  vehicle  or  the  second- 
generation  mach  2  Mirage  III-V. 

Mirage  III-V 

The  Mirage  III-V  was  one  of  the  ranking 
competitors  in  the  NATO  V/STOL  evalua- 
tion in  1962.  After  this  competition  the 
French  proceeded  with  a  national  program  to 
develop  this  aircraft.  The  design  concept 
of  the  alrframe-propulslon  system  for  the 
aircraft  was  based  on  the  experience  gained 
In  the  design  and  test  of  the  prototype  Bal- 
zac airplane.  The  first  single-seat  prototype 
Mirage  III-V  is  now  at  the  G.A.M.  Dassault's 
flight  test  center,  where  Its  eight  4,400- 
pound-thrust.  RB  162-2  lift  engines  are  be- 
ing Installed.  The  main  propulsion  unit  is 
to  be  a  French  derivative  of  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  TF-30  engine.  The  gross  weight 
of  the  airplane  Is  expected  to  be  about 
30,000  pounds.  Its  speed  Is  to  be  about 
mach  1.15  at  low  altitude  and  above  mach  2 
at  high  altitude. 

VJ-101  C  and  D 

The  VJ-101  C  Is  a  research  airplane  pro- 
gram for  two  Jet  lift  V/STOL  machines.  The 
VJ-IOIC,  built  by  Entwlcklungsrlng  Sud, 
was  designed  as  a  replacement  for  the  P- 
104G  In  the  German  Air  Force.  The  design 
was  based  on  the  Bell  D-188  (XF-109)  which 
was  canceled  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  1958. 
There  have  been  two  prototypes  authorized. 
The  first  of  these,  the  X-1,  has  flown  success- 
fully as  a  V/STOL  machine  on  the  power  of 
its  six,  2,750-pound-thrust  RB-145  engines. 
Four  of  the  engines  are  mounted  In  swlvel- 
ing  wingtlp  pods  to  form  a  triangulated  group 
with  the  remaining  pair  of  engines  mounted 
Immediately  behind  the  pilot's  cockpit.  This 
flrst  prototype  was  Intended  to  prove  out  the 
design  concept,  while  the  second  prototype, 
the  X-2,  with  afterburning  RB-145  engines 
In  the  wingtlp  pods,  will  have  sufficient  power 
to  attain  supersonic  speed. 

The  VJ-IOID  Is  a  completely  redesigned 
version  of  a  V/STOL  fighter  In  the  VJ-101 
series  of  aircraft.  This  later  airplane  com- 
pletely abandons  the  swlvellng  tip-pod  prin- 
ciple  and    employs    five    fuselage    mounted 
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BB162-31  direct  lift  engines  Mid  two  Rolls 
Boyce/MAN  RB153-61  llft-ctulse  engines. 
The  program  as  planned  calls  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  prototype  aircraft. 
VAK-191B 
The  German  Air  Force  has  been  undertak- 
ing a  series  of  studies  based  upon  a  program 
designated  the  VAK-191  V/STOL  reconnais- 
sance-strike aircraft.  The  German  Defense 
Ministry  has  made  this  program  an  Interna- 
tional undertaking  by  securing  Italian  par- 
ticipation. Two  aircraft  designs  were  con- 
sidered in  competition  for  this  program. 
Pocke-Wulf  (now  merged  into  Vereinigte 
Flustechnische  Werke  VFW)  submitted  its 
FW-1262  project  and  Flat  of  Italy  submitted 
the  G-95/4.  The  two  coimtrles  have  Jointly 
agreed  to  select  the  Focke-Wulf  design  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  program.  The 
VAK-191B,  as  the  FW-1262  is  now  designated, 
Is  to  be  a  subsonic  tactical  fighter  powered  by 
a  vectored  thrust  Rolls  Royce  RB-153  engine 
and  the  vertical  lift  Is  supplemented  by  two 
Rolls  Royce  RB-162  direct  lift  Jet  engines  In 
the  fuselage.  This  program  Is  said  to  be  the 
No.  1  priority  in  the  German  Air  Force.  The 
first  flight  of  the  VAK-191B  Is  presently  tar- 
geted for  1968.  11 

DO-31  Domler^' 
The  German  Govenunent'a  contribution 
to  the  V/STOL  transport  field  is  the  Dornier 
DO-31  jet-lift  V/STOL  cargo  aircraft.  The 
DO-31  is  a  compact  hlgh-wlng  monoplane, 
powered  by  two  Brlstol-Siddeley  BS-53, 
Pegasus  5,  vectored  thrust  engines  and  eight 
Bolls  Royce  RB-162  direct  lift  Jet  engines, 
mounted  four  each  in  wing  pods.  The  spec- 
ification for  the  aircraft  requires  a  three- 
fourths-ton  payload  for  a  range  of  320  nauti- 
cal miles  at  a  cruising  speed  of  405  knots. 
The  DO-31  will  have  a  wing  with  double 
slotted  flaps  and  without  the  lift  Jet  pods 
will  be  capable  of  operating  as  a  STOL  air- 
plane. Two  DO-31  prototypes  are  now  In 
construction  and  the  flrst  flight  Is  now 
scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1965. 

PROPULSION    SYSTEMS 

The  propulsion  system  of  aircraft  Is  today 
the  most  import.ant  single  component  In- 
fluencing airframe  configuration.  This  ap- 
pears especially  so  with  V/STOL  aircraft 
where  a  wide  variety  of  basic  types  are  pos- 
sible due  to  the  vsurlous  means  of  propulsion 
now  available.  In  developing  propulsion  sys- 
tems for  V/STOL  aircraft,  the  problem  of  In- 
tegration of  the  engine  with  Uie  airframe  Is 
said  to  be  of  unprecedented  Importance.  In 
V/STOL  aircraft  some  propulsion  systems  are 
more  closely  Integrated  Into  the  airframe 
than  on  conventional  aircraft.  Therefore, 
power  producing  sources  F>artlcularly  adapted 
to  V/STOL  aircraft  technology  are  required. 
Particular  emphasis  should  be  addressed  to 
those  powerplant  development  areas  differing 
materially  from  conventional  systems. 

The  flrst  of  these  systems  Is  the  lift  en- 
gine which  is  here  deflned  as  a  specialized 
type  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  it  operates  only  for  short  duration  and 
only  over  a  very  limited  range  of  speeds  and 
altitudes  to  achieve  high  thrtist-welght  ra- 
tios with  reasonable  fuel  constimption  In  its 
limited  operating  regime.  The  second  of 
these  systems  is  the  Ilft-crulse  engine  which 
Is  here  deflned  as  a  device  designed  to  pro- 
vide vectored  thrust  for  takeoff  and  landing 
and  matched  cruise  thrust  for  conventional 
flight  after   transition. 

At  present,  a  very  modest  effort  is  being 
expanded  In  this  country  in  carrying  out  the 
development  of  direct  lift  engines  and  lift 
fans.  The  military  services  have  provided 
^Ited  funding  support  to  these  efforts. 
However,  it  Is  evident  that  Insufficient  effort 
nas  been  applied  to  another  key  element  of 
V/STOL  proljulslon;   the  lift-cruise  engine. 

The  Ilft-crulse  propulsion  powerplant  does 
not  have  unique  characteristics.  As  the 
°ialn  propulsion  unit,  this  engine  must  have 
a  high  thrxxst-to-welght  ratio  to  make  light- 


weight aircraft  possible,  high  cruise  perform- 
ance for  maximum  range,  high  thrust  for 
good  acceleration  and  supersonic  perform- 
ance, and  low  fuel  consiunptlon  during  loiter 
and  other  offspeed  conditions.  Durability, 
high  reliability,  and  ease  of  maintenance  are 
also  vital  factors,  especially  in  view  of  field 
operational  requirements  of  V/STOL  sys- 
tems. In  addition,  thrust  vectoring  for  the 
vertical  takeoff  and  landing  modes  is  prob- 
ably necessary  and  will  place  additional  de- 
mands on  the  powerplant.  Many  of  these 
above-mentioned  characteristics  are  avail- 
able In  hardware  existing  today.  However, 
a  powerplant  combining  all  of  these  charac- 
trlstlcs  does  not  exist  In  the  U.S.  Inventory 
today. 

Advanced  component  technology  is  avail- 
able for  the  Ilft-crulse  powerplant.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  received,  no  component 
technological  breakthroughs  are  needed  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  propulsion.  As  a 
result  of  previous  and  presently  funded  pro- 
pulsion technology  programs,  the  state-of- 
the-art  has  been  developed  to  a  point  that 
permits  advanced  V/STOL  systems  In  Initial 
configurations.  However,  additional  effort 
is  required  to  put  this  component  technol- 
ogy to  use  In  an  Integrated,  efficient  Ilft- 
crulse  propulsion  system. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  V/STOL  AIRCRAFT 

The  potential  value  of  aircraft  with  a  ver- 
tical takeoff  and  landing  capability  has  long 
been  recognized  by  planners  In  all  branches 
of  the  military  services.  The  question  has 
always  been  as  to  whether  a  V/STOL  capabil- 
ity could  be  built  into  an  aircraft  without 
overly  compromising  its  payload,  speed,  and 
range  capabilities.  For  many  missions,  a 
V/STOL  capability  may  be  Important  enough 
to  Justify  a  degradation  in  some  aspect  of 
performance  to  meet  the  military  require- 
ment. 

Military  requirements  and  the  technical 
advances  necessary  to  support  such  require- 
ments are  in  many  Instances  a  chicken  and 
egg  proposition — which  comes  flrst,  the  re- 
quirement or  the  technology.  The  expression 
"military  requirements"  is  In  Itself  ambigu- 
ous, meaning  many  different  things  to  many 
different  people.  To  the  military  operator  It 
is  a  statement  of  a  desire  or  a  need  for  a  new 
capability  which  will  enhance  his  probability 
of  success  In  old  ways  of  conducting  military 
operations  and  perhaps  make  possible  some 
entirely  new  ways  of  conducting  such  oper- 
ations. To  the  developer  of  military  hard- 
ware, military  requirements  are  to  a  great 
extent  the  beacons  which  guide  his  efforts. 

Military  requirements  cover  the  full  spec- 
trum of  what  is  considered  desirable  and 
what  Is  considered  possible.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  separate  desirability  and  possibil- 
ity. The  urgency  of  a  need  may  stimulate 
technical  Invention  or  make  the  military  user 
willing  to  accept  equipment  which  is  highly 
specialized,  costly,  and  difficult  to  operate. 
The  combinations  of  needs  and  feasibility  are 
almost  Infinite.  To  clarify  this  discussion,  a 
differentiation  Is  necessary  between  military 
needs  and  military  requirements.  Military 
needs  are  said  to  be  those  capabilities  which 
are  desired  but  for  which  the  technical  fea- 
sibility and  cost  In  a  given  time  period  has 
yet  not  been  validated.  Military  require- 
ments are  considered  to  be  those  military 
needs  which  have  been  formally  stated  and 
presumably  are  supported  as  reasonably 
within  technical  attalrmient  at  reasonable 
cost  In  a  speclflc  time  period. 

The  helicopter  will  not  be  discussed  as  a 
separate  entity  in  the  VTOL  area.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  helicopter  Is  to  some  degree 
m  competition  with  the  V/STOL  at  one  end 
of  the  spectr\mi  of  application.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  helicopter  Is  well  established  in 
the  operational  Inventory  for  speclflc  ap- 
plications at  the  present  time,  and  It  will 
be  regarded  as  understood  that  unless  a 
V/STOL  aircraft  offers  substantial  advan- 
tages over  the  helicopter,  it  cannot  really 


take  its  place  In  the  operational  force.  It 
Is  clear  that  if  the  requirement  for  hover- 
ing flight  becomes  so  large  as  to  constitute 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  total  flying 
time,  a  machine  such  as  the  helicopter  be- 
comes a  necessity  and  the  kinds  of  V/STOL 
aircraft  being  discussed  have  limited  appllca"" 
blllty.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  radius  of 
action  requirement  goes  up  relative  to  the 
hovering  time,  the  helicopter  becomes  in- 
creasingly inefficient.  The  cost  and  tradeoffs 
between  the  V/STOL  and  the  helicopter  wiU 
obviously  have  to  be  made  for  any  low-speed, 
short-range  application.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  most  of  the  applications  to  be  discussed, 
the  emphasis  will  lay  on  the  comparison  as 
between  V/STOL  and  STOL  aircraft  rather 
than  between  V/STOL  and  helicopters. 

In  the  United  States,  the  military  depart- 
ments have  been  intrigued  with  the  military 
possibilities  Inherent  in  V/STOL.  Over  the 
past  12  years,  the  military  departments  have 
expended  close  to  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  programs  directed  toward  V/STOL 
prototype  aircraft.  If  the  cost  of  all  the 
exploratory  and  advanced  development  pro- 
grams associated  with  V/STOL  were  added, 
the  total  costs  of  these  efforts  would  be  much 
higher.  These  moneys  allegedly  were  spent 
in  search  for  proper  approaches,  consistent 
with  the  available  technology,  which  would 
permit  the  practical  exploitation  of  the 
V/STOL  concept.  The  military  departments 
have  developed,  tested,  or  evaluated  over  30 
different  conflgurations  of  V/STOL  aircraft 
and  propulsion  systems.  These  past  pro- 
grams and  the  programs  in  NATO  Europe 
have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that^ 
V/STOL  is  technically  feasible.  However, 
they  apparently  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  with  current  tech- 
nology V/STOL  is  operationally  practical. 

Two  ad  hoc  groups,  the  flrst  headed  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Llpp  in  1956  and  the  second  headed 
by  Prof.  Courtland  D.  Perkins  in  1960,  have 
recommended  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  aggressive  action  be  taken  In  the  overall 
fleld  of  V/STOL  technology.  The  major 
conclusion  reached  by  the  Perkins  ad  hoc 
group  in  1960  was  that:  The  state  of  the  art 
in  V/STOL  technology  has  advanced  to  the 
point  where  V/STOL  aircraft  capable  of 
meeting  operational  requirements  can  be  de- 
veloped. The  full  military  usefulness  of 
V/STOL  must  be  demonstrated  through  op- 
erational evaluation.  Unless  a  program  for 
operational  suitability  Is  Initiated,  the  state 
of  uncertainty  that  exists  today  will 
continue. 

In  establishing  operational  requirements 
for  V/STOL  aircraft,  it  appears  that  there  Is 
still  much  room  for  arbitrary  decision.  The 
requirement  for  hovering  flight,  which  has 
been  discussed,  is  certainly  one  Important 
factor.  Other  Important  factors  have  to  do 
with  hlgh-altltude  and  hot-day  takeoff  per- 
formance, requirements  for  carriage  of  ex- 
ternal stores  and  the  need  for  subsonic 
versus  supersonic  performance.  The  penalty 
to  be  paid  for  V/STOL  In  an  aircraft  whose 
performance  Is  subsonic  only  Is  considerably 
less  than  the  penalties  for  aircraft  having 
supersonic  performance.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  a  subsonic  aircraft  the  V/STOL 
p>enalty  is  associated  mainly  with  the  in- 
crease in  weight  of  propulsion  system  and 
airframe.  In  a  supersonic  aircraft,  the  vol- 
ume required  for  a  combination  of  lifting 
propulsion  systems  is  said  to  be  much  more 
critical;  in  addition,  the  adaptation  of  the 
propulsion  system  to  operation  imder  the 
wide  range  of  operating  conditions  from 
hovering  to  supersonic  velocity  necessarily 
imposes  compromises  and  penalties  over  the 
entire  performance  spectrum. 

With  respect  to  transports,  the  helicopter 
itself  has  proven  V/STOL  can  be  highly  use- 
ful for  transportation  of  men  and  supplies 
to  ground  forces  In  the  front  line.  Yet  there 
is  a   desire  for   transports  with  somewhat 
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greater  range  than  the  helicopter  and  with 
better  performance  en  route  over  this  longer 
range.  The  cost  and  effectiveness  compari- 
son is  not  being  made  with  highly  efllclent 
transport  aircraft,  but  with  the  far  less  effi- 
cient helicopter  in  which  it  is  admitted  at 
the  beginning  that  a  high  price  is  to  be  paid 
for  the  one  characteristic  of  vertical  flight. 
•  Further,  In  highly  fluid  situations,  inability 
to  constantly  provide  new  runways,  however 
short,  in  close  proximity  to  moving  ground 
forces  argues  in  favor  of  V/STOL  capability. 
There  Is  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
need  and,  again,  only  the  multitudinous 
variety  of  types  which  can  perform  this  mls- 
,  sion  and  their  merits  relative  to  each  other 

.  and   to   helicopters  pose   a   problem   in   the 

orderly  sequence  of  development.  The  cur- 
rent triservice  V/STOL  transport  programs — 
the  X-19,  the  X-22,  and  XC-142  appear  to 
represent  a  reasonable  approach  to  this  class 
of  aircraft  in  the  lower  speed  range  appro- 
priate to  the  use  of  tiU"bine-propeller  propul- 
sion systems. 

With  respect  to  V/STOL  fighter  aircraft, 
the  situation  Is  somewhat  different  in  that 
there  are  still  many  uncertainties  concern- 
ing the  utility  of  and  the  need  for  V  STOL 
fighter  aircraft. 

From  an  operations  research  standpoint,  it 
is  said  that  the  crucial  factor  of  either  com- 
bat airplanes  or  transports  relates  to  assvmip- 
tlons  as  to  the  availability  of  runways. 
Availability  Includes  not  only  the  question 
of  existence  of  runways  at  the  beginning  of 
any  military  operations  but  also  includes  the 
survivability  of  runways  during  the  course  of 
military  operations.  The  results  of  opera- 
tional research  on  the  relative  merits  of 
V/STOL  and  STOL  aircraft  Inevitably  depend 
to  a  major  degree  on  this  question.  The 
validity  of  any  assumptions  made  depends 
not  only  on  the  preference  of  the  organiza- 
tion making  the  study  (and  this  is  not  an 
T  inconsiderable  factor)  but  also  upon  the 
type  of  warfare  and  the  theaters  of  opera- 
tion which  are  considered.  It  Is  in  this  re- 
spect that  U.S.  operations  necessarily  differ 
from  those  of  our  European  allies.  The 
United  States  Is  either  actually  or  potentially 
committed  to  support  of  free  governments 
over  the  entire  world.  The  military  services 
must  consider  operations  in  the  vast  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in 
the  sophisticated  environment  of  Europe.  In 
the  European  theater  of  operations,  It  Is  clear 
that  large  numbers  of  short  runways  are 
available — not  only  those  which  are  presently 
employed  by  the  allied  tactical  air  forces,  but 
numerous  others  which  could  be  employed 
should  the  need  arise.  The  situation  Is  ob- 
viously quite  different  when  considering 
operations  in  some  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
With  regard  to  the  siarvivablllty  of  runways, 
the  situation  reverses  Itself.  It  Is  more  likely 
that  the  originally  available  runways  with  a 
low-Intensity  operation  in  remote  regions  of 
the  world  will  continue  to  be  available,  and 
it  Is  less  likely  that  In  any  major  operation 
In  Europe  the  originally  available  runways 
will  be  Inmiedlately,  and  certainly  not  con- 
tinuously, available.     Again,  there  is  a  vast 


latitude  for  assumptions  In  any  operational 
analyses  or  requirements  studies. 

But  even  aside  from  the  question  of  run- 
way availability,  allegedly  there  are  many 
operational  questions  which  must  be  an- 
swered before  the  military  services  can  fully 
determine  the  military  worth  of  V/STOL 
fighters  and  other  combat  aircraft,  Including 
such  factors  as  field  maintenance,  supply 
and  command,  and  control.  We  believe  that 
sufficiently  valid  data  on  this  subject  can 
only  be  obtained  by  conducting  tests  with 
V/STOL  fighter-type  aircraft  in  an  environ- 
ment which  simulates  the  operational  con- 
dition which  would  be  expected.  At  present 
It  Is  said  to  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  the 
full  potential  of  this  concept  with  many  of 
the  current  configurations  because  of  limi- 
tations of  propulsion  systems.  Nevertheless, 
it  appears  possible  with  existing  propulsion 
systems  or  those  nearlng  the  final  stages  of 
development  to  plan  on  V/STOL  fighter-type 
aircraft  with  which  to  gain  such  a  meaning- 
ful operational  assessment.  But,  In  every 
case,  the  very  propulsion  system  development 
that  makes  V/STOL  attractive  would  also 
enable  one  to  design  new,  more  conventional 
fighter  aircraft  with  greater  range  and  pay- 
load  If  the  requirement  of  vertical  takeoff 
and  landing  Is  removed.  For  the  same 
weights  and  mission  profiles  the  V/STOL 
aircraft  Is  heavier  In  gross  weight  than  a  cor- 
responding STOL  (2,000-3,000-foot  takeoff 
and  landing  runs).  As  lightweight  propul- 
sion components  are  further  refined  and  de- 
veloped the  f>olnt  may  be  reached  where  the 
cost,  performance,  and  complexity  associated 
with  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  becomes 
small  enough  that  even  an  occasional  mili- 
tary need  for  such  capabilities  over  the  en- 
tire mission  spectrum  and  life  of  a  fighter 
aircraft  would  Justify  Its  Inclusion. 

It  is  clear  that  whether  our  future  fighter 
is  to  have  a  true  vertical  takeoff  and  landing 
capability  or  only  an  Improved  short  takeoff 
and  landing  capability,  progress  In  the  tacti- 
cal fighter  field  will  depend  on  developments 
in  lightweight  turt>oJet  and  turbofan  engines. 
Although  the  military  services  have  had  ex- 
ploratory development  and  advanced  devel- 
opment underway  in  this  area  for  several 
years,  and  have  participated  In  foreign  de- 
velopments In  this  field.  It  appears  that  the 
United  States  Is  now  at  the  point  where 
engine  technology  will  permit  development 
of  Jet  engines  useful  in  operational  aircraft 
having  performance  characteristics  satisfac- 
tory In  terms  of  meeting  U.S.  requirements. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Approximately  $50  million  of  U.S.  funds 
have  been  Invested  In  support  of  the  British 
P-1127  aircraft  and  Its  related  engine,  the 
BS-53.  Undoubtedly  this  contribution  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  British  in 
gaining  the  leadership  In  V/STOL  aircraft 
and  engines.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
British  are  2  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  In  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  lift  and  lift/cruise  engines. 

Over  the  past  14  years  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  expended  over  $300  million  in 


V/STOL  aircraft  programs  and  has  yet  to  ob- 
tain any  prototype  In  sufficient  quantltle*  to 
conduct  an  operational  suitability  evalua- 
tion. 

Two  Department  of  Defense  ad  hoc  groupg 
In  the  last  8  years  have  recommended  that 
aggressive  action  be  taken  In  the  overall  field 
of  V/STOL  technology.  As  late  as  I960,  tlie 
Perkins  ad  hoc  group  concluded  that  "th« 
state  of  the  art  in  V/STOL  technology  has 
advanced  to  the  point  where  V/STOL  air- 
craft capable  of  meeting  operational  require- 
ments  can  be  developed.  The  full  military 
usefulness  of  V/STOL  must  be  demonstrated 
through  operational  evaluation.  Unless  a 
program  for  operational  suitability  Is  Initi- 
ated, the  state  of  uncertainty  that  exists  to- 
day will  continue."  Only  one  of  the  U.S. 
V/STOL  programs  is  scheduled  to  provide  a 
minimum  number  of  aircraft  for  such  a  test 
the  XC-142,  and  the  five  programed  Is  a  very 
modest  number  for  such  an  evaluation. 

The  technical  feasibility  of  V/STOL  fighter 
and  transport  type  aircraft  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  A  technological  break- 
through In  propulsion  or  aerodynamics  Is  not 
required  for  the  development  of  V/STOL  air- 
craft with  useful  payload  and  range  capa- 
bilities. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  presented  indi- 
cates that  there  are  valid  military  require- 
ments for  V/STOL  transport  and  tactical 
fighter  aircraft.  The  triservice  V/STOL  de- 
velopment program,  encompassing  the  XC- 
142A,  the  X-19A,  and  the  X-22A,  appear  to 
satisfy  the  Immediate  needs  for  aircraft  to 
Investigate  the  operational  suitability  of  the 
transport  aircraft.  However,  it  is  the  sub- 
comnnlttee's  judgment  that  none  of  the  pro- 
grams presently  being  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  adequate  to  de- 
termine the  operational  suitability  of  a 
V/STOL  fighter  aircraft  for  close  tactical 
support. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Our  primary  recommendation  is  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  proceed  with 
the  implementation  of  a  program  to  develop 
and  acquire  sufficient  quantities  of  V/STOL 
tactical  fighter  aircraft  to  determine  the 
operational  suitability  of  this  type  of  air- 
craft for  application  to  the  tactical  air  mis- 
slons  of  the  military  services. 

(2)  Our  second  reconrunendatlon,  If  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  to  proceed  In  the 
direction  of  V/STOL  Implementation,  Is  as- 
sociated with  the  recognition  that  the  pro- 
pulsion system  paces  the  overall  V/STOL 
program.  If  V/STOL  has  a  place  In  the  mili- 
tary mission.  It  Is  Imperative  that  develop- 
ment be  vigorously  accelerated  on  both  a  lift- 
cruise  and  a  direct  lift  jet  engine. 

(3)  Our  third  recommendation  is  that  the 
military  services  do  not  overcommlt  them- 
selves to  the  helicopter  to  the  detriment  and 
Interests  of  V/STOL  transport  aircraft  when 
they  become  available.  Transport  aircraft 
such  as  those  being  developed  In  the  trlsen- 
Ice  V/STOL  development  program,  If  proven 
successful,  should  be  considered  for  the  for- 
ward  supply  mission  as  well  as  Improved  hell- 
copters  now  under  development. 


SENATE 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  spirit,  without  whose  guidance 
our  wisdom  is  but  folly,  grant,  we  pray 
Thee,  these  chosen  representatives  of  a 
free  people  the  grace  to  enter  upon  the 


waiting  tasks  of  this  new  week  in  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  with  the  seal  of  un- 
derstanding charity  upon  their  lips. 

Even  as  we  revel  boastfully  in  the 
blessings  which  are  our  birthright  as  we 
walk  in  freedom's  glorious  light,  open 
our  eyes  and  sensitize  our  consciences  to 
the  glaring  faults  and  failings  which  in 
this  day  of  world  crisis  mar  our  democ- 
racy and  blunt  the  impact  of  its  world 
mission. 

In  these  times  of  contentious  emo- 
tions, save  us  from  regarding  the  grow- 
ing pains  of  democracy  as  fatal  mala- 
dies but,  rather,  as  forerunners  of  in- 


creased strength  and  service  to  yearning 
multitudes  around  this  struggling  earth 
who  look  to  this  free  land  for  light  and 
guidance. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
warns  us  in  all  our  human  contacts: 
"Judge  not.  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
March  18,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H-R.  4527)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  section  8002  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
King  of  California.  Mr.  Hoggs  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
CURTIS  of  Missouri  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4527)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

ORDER    DISPENSING     WITH     CALL 
OF  LEGISLATIVE   CALENDAR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  under  rule  VIH  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LlMnATIONS       OF       STATEMENTS 
d\jRING  TRANSACTION  OF 

ROUTINE    MORNING   BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Permanent  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution,  and  ask  that  it  be 
immediately  considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  90),  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Harris]  be  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
In  lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] , 
resigned. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

Amendment  op  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  To  Authorize  an  Increase  in  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  Quota  of 
the  United  States 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease In  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
quota  of  the  United  States  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

District  of  Columbia  Public  Higher 
Education  Act  op  1965 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Higher  Education  to  plan,  establish,  org4», 
nlze,  and  operate  a  public  community  college} 
and  a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Repeal  of  Certain  Acts  Relating  to 
Containers  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  certain  acts  relating  to  containers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  exportation  of  to- 
bacco plants  and  seed,  naval  stores  and  wool, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompa- 
nying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Validation  of  Certain  Payments  Made  to 
Employees  of  the  Forest  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  validate  certain  payments  made  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.- 

Report  on  Overobligations  of 
Appropriations 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  over- 
obligations  of  certain  appropriations  In  that 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  on  Certain  Shipments  Insured  by 
the  Foreign  Credft  Insurance  Association 

and  the   EbCPORT-lMPORT  BANK 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
shipments  to  Yugoslavia  Insured  by  that 
Bank,  for  the  month  of  February  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Publication  of  Notice  of  Proposed  Dispo- 
sition OF  Certain  Natural  Rubber 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  notice  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  a  proposed  disposition  of 
approximately  620,000  long  tons  of  surplus 
natural  rubber  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Voluntaey  Home  Mortgage 
Credit  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 


the  Volimtary  Home  Mortgage  Credit  Pro- 
gram, for  the  calendar  year  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  on  AcTivrriES  and  Transactions 
Under  Merchant  Ships  Sales  Act  of  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  and  transactions  under  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  for  the 
3-month  period  ended  December  31,  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  require 
the  registration  of  pistols  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
mlssfoners.  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  return  released  prisoners  to 
their  residences  or  to  such  other  places 
within  the  United  States  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  penalty  for  assault  on  a  police  officer  In 
the  District  of  Colximbia  to  assaults  on  em- 
ployees of  penal  and  correctional  institutions 
and  places  of  confinement  of  juveniles  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Colimibia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  estab- 
lish In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
permanent  working  fund  for  District  of 
Coliunbia  public  building  construction  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Proposed  Increases  in  Quotas  of 
THE  International  Monetary  P'und 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Chairman,  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems, transmitting,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  a  special  report  on  proposed  in- 
creases in  quotas  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  dated  March  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  on  unnecessEiry  costs  to  the 
Government  in  the  leasing  of  electronic  data 
processing  systems  by  the  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  Defense  and  Space  Center, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  March  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excess  Inventory  of  spare 
lighted-type  buoy  bodies,  U.S.  Coast  Gxiard. 
Treasury  Department,  dated  March  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Federal  Firearms  and 

National  Firearms  Acts 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  drafts  of  proposed   legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  and  National 
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Pirearms  Acts,  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  Rzlating  to  Visa  PrrrrioNs  Accobd- 
ING  First  Preference  Classification  to 
Certain  Auzns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  approved 
according  the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions 
first  preference  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Certain  Legislation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S.  700)  authorizing  fiscal  year  1966  appro- 
priations for  tliat  Commission  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 


March  22,  1965 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"Chapter  — 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  7 — Relative  to 
memorializing  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion on  the  protection,  enhancement,  and 
Improvement  of  salmon  and  anadromous 
fish 

"Whereas  the  salmonold  and  anadromous 
flsh  of  California  are  vital  natural  assets  of 
great  economic  value  which  have  been  ill- 
used  by  man's  manipulation  and  depreda- 
tion of  the  habitat;  and 

"Whereas  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
end  the  long  decline  of  salmon  in  California 
water;  and 

"Whereas  increased  facilities  are  yet 
needed  to  provide  the  maximum  effort  In  re- 
habilitating the  once-great  salmon  resources 
of  California;  and 

"Whereas  the  salmon,  because  It  Is  a  marine 
resource  fished  by  commercial  and  sport 
fishermen  of  several  States,  is.  In  part,  an 
Interstate  concern:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
legislature  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  on  the 
protection,  enhancement  and  improvement  of 
salmon  and  anadromous  flsh,  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  participate  in  efforts 
to  preserve  and  enhance  this  vital  resource; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"Chapter  — 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  5 — Relative 

to  erecting  a  fence  In  San  Diego  County 

along  the  international  border 

"Whereas,  as  hereinafter  described,  a  rabies 
epidemic  necessitates  the  erection  of  a  dog- 
proof  fence  in  the  westerly  part  of  San  Diego 
County  along  the  International  border  be- 
tweenjiiexico  and  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  since  September  1962,  when 
rabies  first  appeared  in  the  southern  part  of 
San  Diego  County  and  in  Tijuana,  Mexico, 
there  have  been  173  laboratory-identified 
rabies  cases  in  San  Diego  County  and  Ti- 


juana and  countless  human  as  well  as  ani- 
mal exposures  to  these  173  cases  of  rabies; 
and 

"Whereas,  rabies  is  a  virus  infection  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  capable  of  Infecting 
the  human  and  animal  population  in  San 
Diego  County  and  elsewhere;  and 

"Whereas,  effective  rabies  control  requires 
immimizatlon  of  dogs  and  the  elimination 
of  stray  and  street  dogs  and  although  there 
has  been  an  effective  program  of  immuniza- 
tion of  dogs  in  San  Diego  County  there  is  a 
continuing  immigration  of  stray  dogs  from 
Tijuana.  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas,  an  uncontrolled  rabies  epidemic 
exists  in  the  northern  border  area  of  Baja 
California  in  Mexico,  and  from  January  1964, 
through  September  1964,  there  were  68  clin- 
ically diagnosed  cases  of  rabies  In  dogs  In  the 
Tijuana  area  and  142  persons  receiving  treat- 
ment In  Tijuana;  and 

"Whereas,  the  majority  of  cases  of  labora- 
tory-confirmed rabies  In  San  Diego  County 
have  been  found  at  San  Ysldro;  Indicating 
that  the  rabies  problem  In  San  Dlego  County 
directly  relates  to,  and  refiects,  the  spillover 
from  the  Tijuana  focus  of  the  disease:  and 

"Whereas,  only  a  part  of  the  San  Dlego 
County  International  boundary  is  adequately 
fenced  with  dogproof  fencing,  and  there  Is 
literally  no  barrier  to  the  passage  of  dogs 
from  Mexico  Into  San  Diego  County,  United 
States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas,  a  dogproof  fence  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  to  a  point  12  miles  to  the  east 
along  the  international  boundary  would 
effectively  bar  the  passage  of  rabid  dogs  into 
the  most  populous  parts  of  San  Diego  County 
and  elsewhere  from  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas,  the  control  of  the  United  States- 
Mexican  border  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
many  Federal  agencies,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  the  U.S.  Immunization 
and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  existing  legislation  that 
authorizes  these  agencies  to  erect  fences 
along  the  United  States-Mexican  border  (22 
use.  2778,  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission; 21  U.S.C.  141,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Public  Law  88-245.  appropriation 
for  Immunization  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice; 42  U.S.C.  264,  Public  Health  Service)  : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  construct 
a  dogproof  fence  In  San  Dlego  County,  Calif., 
along  the  international  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  incidents  of  rabid  dogs  crossing  this 
border,  and  thereby  alleviate  the  rabies  epi- 
demic in  San  Dlego  County,  Calif.;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Chapter  — 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  8— Relating 

to  coordination  of  disaster  relief 

"Whereas  the  unprecedented  damage 
caused  In  California  by  the  disastrous  fioods 
In  December  1964  and  January  1965  requires 
the  utmost  effort  of  all  persons  concerned 
In  the  repair  and  replacement  of  vital  facili- 
ties and  the  cleanup  of  the  debris  with  an 
absolute  minimum  of  duplication  both  be- 
cause  of   the    economy   possible    in   single 


coordinated  efforts  and  the  fact  that  if  there 
is  no  unnecessary  duplication  this  can  fre« 
persons  to  carry  on  some  other  work-  ^m 
"Whereas  with  not  only  various  local  and 
State  levels  of  government  Involved  in  thu 
monumental  task  but  also  many  Pederjj 
agencies  directly  active  In  this  area,  a  co 
ordlnated  plan  Is  essential  to  an  effldRnt 
operation;  and  ' 

"Whereas  In  a  disaster  of  this  magnitude 
the  damage  Is  so  extensive  and  covers  so 
many  areas  that  often  the  usual  dlvlalon* 
of  governmental  responsibility  are  not  ao 
pllcable:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  all 
Federal  agencies  Involved  In  the  rehabillta. 
tlon  and  repair  In  the  area  of  the  floods  In- 
eluding  but  not  limited  to.  the  U.S.  C3orp8 
of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
U.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  U.S.  Forest  Service 
are  requested  to  develop  a  coordinated  plan 
for  their  activities  In  this  regard.  Includlne 
coordination  with  the  appropriate  California 
State  agencies;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  these  agencies  are  re- 
quested to  also  develop  a  coordinated  plan 
under  which  damage  and  Injury  from  further 
storms  and  floods  can  best  be  prevented  or 
minimized  and  to  be  followed  In  operations 
after  any  future  disaster;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presl- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bu- 
reau  of  Reclamation,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

"Joint  resolution  requesting  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service 

"Whereas  the  preservation  of  the  soils, 
water,  forests,  and  wildlife  of  this  Nation, 
and  In  particular  the  topsoil.  Is  necessary; 
and 

"Whereas  we  believe  the  preservation  of 
these  resources  is  a  responsibility  of  all  peo- 
ple; and 

"Whereas  farmers  and  landowners  through 
conservation  practices  have  made  Maine  a 
far  more  beautiful  State  for  both  niral  and 
urban  people  to  enjoy;  and 

"Whereas  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided the  landowners  of  Maine  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  a  vital  link  In  the 
overall  natural  resource  conservation  move- 
ment through  the  State;  and 

"Whereas  for  the  past  30  years  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  has  done  much  to 
maintain  and  improve  these  resources,  and 
make  landowners  and  society  in  general  more 
conscious  of  the  need  for  such  preservation; 
and 

"Whereas  during  this  period  some  25,000 
Maine  farmers  and  landowners  have  put  to 
good  use  the  many  conservation  practices  of 
the  agricultural  conservation  program;  and 

"Whereas  In  carrying  out  these  practices 
Maine  farmers  and  landowners  are  now  more 
than  matching  Government  funds  dollar  for 
dollar;  and 

"Whereas  through  the  medium  of  agricul- 
tural conservation  program,  farmer-elected 
committeemen,  and  soil  conservation  district 
supervisors  throughout  the  State,  farm  lead- 
ership has  been  developed  to  a  most  helpful 
degree;  and 
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"Whereas  we  believe  that  farmers,  particu- 
larly through  this  defense  period,  should  not 
be  forced  to  exploit  their  soils  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  additional  food  and  fiber 
needed;  and 

"Whereas  we  firmly  believe  that  such  would 
become  a  necessity  should  funds  to  operate 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  be  curtailed: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  102d  legislature.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
spectfully urged  to  give  the  necessary  and 
adequate  support  to  the  continuance  of  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  Maine  Senators,  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE  and  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  and 
the  State  Representatives  in  Congress,  Wil- 
liam D.  Hathaway  and  Stanley  R.  Topper, 
be  asked  to  give  their  wholehearted  support 
to  the  agricultural  conservation  program,  and 
to  vote  to  continue  the  annual  national  ap- 
propriation of  $250  million  for  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program,  and  to  restore 
the  recommended  cut  of  $20  million  in  Soil 
Conservation  Service  funds;  and  be  it 
further  ^ 

"Resolved,  That  an  adequate  amount  be 
set  aside  from  such  appropriation  to  make 
It  possible  to  administer  the  program 
through  the  present  system  of  farmer-elected 
committeemen;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Agricul- 
tiu'e,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
Hoiise  Committees  on  Appropriations,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Maine 
congressional  delegation. 

"Edwin  H.  Pert, 

"Secretary. 
"Jerome  G.  Plante, 

"Clerk." 

"Joint    resolution    propoelng    abolition     of 
futures  trading  of  potatoes  on   the   New 
York  Merchantlle  Exchange  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State* 
"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate   and 
House   of    Representatives   of    the    State    of 
Maine   in    the    102d    legislative    session    as- 
sembled, most  respectfully  present  and  peti- 
tion your  honorable  body  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  the  Congress  may  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States;  and 
"Whereas  potatoes  are  now  traded  in  fu- 
tures contracts  on  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange,  6  Harrison  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  and 

"Whereas  the  price  at  which  future  con- 
tracts are  bought  and  sold  has  a  direct  and 
immediate  effect  on  cash  prices  received  by 
producers  for  potatoes  in  Maine  and  all  other 
areas  producing  potatoes  for  market;  and 

"Whereas  futures  prices  reflect  the  effects 
of  manipitlation  and  unlimited  speculation 
to  the  detriment  of  producers  of  potatoes; 
and 

"Whereas  futures  tradtog  of  potatoes  ob- 
structs all  attempts  of  Maine  potato  pro- 
ducers to  market  their  product  In  an  or- 
derly fashion;  and 

"Whereas  futures  trading  of  potatoes  en- 
courages overproduction  In  Maine  and  all 
other  producing  areas  with  resulting  dis- 
astrously low  prices  for  the  producer;  and 
"Whereas  experience  has  proven  that  fu- 
tures trading  can  be  carried  on  without 
detrimental  and  depressing  effect  on  price 
only  in  the  case  of  those  cctfnmodltles  which 
can  be  stored  for  extensive  periods  of  time 
within  the  areas  of  production  or  the  areas 
of  marketing  and  distribution;  and 


"Whereas  Irish  potatoes  are  a  perishable 
commodity  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
extended  periods  of  storage,  especially  fol- 
lowing preparation  for  market;  and 

"Whereas  Irish  potatoes  historically  are 
one  of  the  most  volatile  commodities  In 
terms  of  price  range  and  In  degree  of  sensi- 
tivity to  myriad  market  factors,  Including 
total  volimae  produced,  anticipated  produc- 
tion, available  supply  on  track  and  In  the 
marketplaces,  as  well  as  many  others;  and 

"Whereas  many  areas  of  production  have 
vehemently  registered  their 'opposition  to  the 
continued  trading  of  Irish  potatoes  futures, 
either  with  or  without  the  supervision  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  of  the 
USDA,  and  producers  in  Maine,  by  mall  bal- 
lot, have  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
abolishing  futures  trading  in  Maine  potatoes; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  already  established  a  precedent  for  the 
action  to  be  proposed  by  this  resolution  In 
the  Instance  of  another  perishable  commod- 
ity; namely,  onions,  leaving  potatoes  as  the 
only  perishable  commodity  now  being  traded 
on  the  futures  market:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we,  your  memorialists,  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
abolishing  futures  trading  in  Irish  potatoes 
upon  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  or 
upon  any  commodity  exchange;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial, 
dxily  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  by  mall,  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  In  Congress  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  this  State. 

"Edwin  H.  Pert, 

"Secretary. 
"Jerome  G.  Plante, 

"Clerfc." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 
"Concurrent   resolution  of   the  Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  me- 
morializing  the   Congress   of   the    United 
States  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  erec- 
tion   of    a    veterans    hospital    In    Monroe 
County 

"Whereas  the  Batavia  veterans  hospital  is 
a  257-bed  hospital  which  was  originally 
planned,  long  before  World  War  II,  to  take 
care  of  World  War  I  and  Spanish  American 
War  Veterans  In  the  Buffalo-Rochester  area. 
At  that  period  the  facility  was  adequate. 
However,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  with  an  additional  18 
million  veterans  added  to  the  list  of  those 
entitled  to  hospitalization,  a  hospital  ex- 
pansion program  was  essential.  This  re- 
sulted In  the  city  of  Bxiffalo  getting  a  hos- 
pital, as  well  as  Syracuse  and  Albany,  Roch- 
ester being  bypassed  as  it  was  assumed  that 
the  old  257-bed  Batavia  veterans  hospital 
would  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  Roch- 
ester area  veterans;  and 

"Whereas  this  Is  a  gross  Inequity  to  Roch- 
ester area  veterans  as  they  number  100.000 
in  the  metropolitan  area  (80,000  in  the 
Rochester  area)  including  veterans  from  all 
wars.  The  Batavia  veterans  hospital  is  no- 
where near  adequate  enough  for  their  needs. 
At  any  given  time,  the  Batavia  veterans  hos- 
pital has  a  Rochester  veteran  population  of 
80  to  85  percent.  Also  many  veterans  In  the 
Rochester  area  who  must  obtain  a  treatment 
not  handled  at  Batavia,  are  sent  to  the  Buf- 
falo facility  at  great  inconvenience.  Roch- 
ester area  veterans  find  It  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  a  city  of  their  size,  the  23d  In  the 
Nation,  should  lack  proper  medical  and  hos- 
pital facilities  freely  given  to  communities 
much  smaller;  and 


"Whereas  Rochester  area  veterans  have 
to  Journey  a  minimum  of  38  miles  to  get  to 
the  Batavia  hospital  which  creates  a  definite 
hardship  on  the  next-of-kin  who  would  like 
to  visit  them.  The  Buffalo  veterans  hospital 
is  70  miles  away,  which  increases  the  hard- 
ship. The  only  nearby  facility  of  a  general 
medical  nature  is  the  Bath  veterans  hospital 
situated  75  miles  away;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Batavia  veterans  hospital  is 
situated  In  a  rural  county  having  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  8,000,  placing  a  veter- 
ans hospital  in  the  Rochester  area  in  the 
center  of  veteran  population  would  eqvialize 
the  present  hospital  program  across  the 
State,  with  a  facility  In  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  and  Albany.  This  represents  the 
great  central  population  belt  In  this  State, 
second  only  to  the  New  York  City  metro- 
politan area  itself;  and 

"Whereas  to  further  Justify  the  building 
of  a  hospital  in  the  Rochester  area  is  the 
dogmatic  fact  that  the  city  is  a  well-known 
medical  center  which  would  simplify  the 
hospital  staffing  problem  making  It  easy  to 
provide  every  type  of  medical  facility  cur- 
rently available;  and 

"Wher9a8  the  bed  capacity  of  all  veteran 
hospitals  In  western  New  York  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Canandalgua,  which  Is  neuropsy- 
chlatrlc,  totals  only  1,481  beds  divided  as 
follows:  Batavia  veterans  hospital,  257; 
Bath  veterans  hospital,  273;  Buffalo  veterans 
hospital,  951.  Of  these  hospitals,  only  Ba- 
tavia Is  even  remotely  convenient  (38  miles 
distant)  and  this  Is  the  smallest  hospital  of 
them  all,  totaling  only  257  beds.  When  you 
consider  that  Sjrracuse  has  a  488-bed  general 
medical  hospital,  and  Albany  has  a  1,000- 
bed  general  medical  hospital.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  Rochester 
has  no  hospital  whatsoever,  and  must  de- 
pend primarily  on  a  257-bed  hospital,  30 
years  old  and  38  miles  away;   and 

"Whereas  the  Buffalo  VA  hospital  has  all 
it  can  do  to  take  care  of  Its  own  veteran 
residents  which  number  a  quarter  million, 
including  Niagara  Palls  and  adjoining  towns. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  facility  answers 
our  problem  at  all.  Where  Rochester  area 
veterans,  after  discharge  from  a  VA  hospital, 
are  eligible  for  certain  periods  of  outpatient 
treatment  and  medication  at  the  hospital, 
they  are  frequently  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  additional  beneflt  due  to  cost 
and  inconvenience  of  travel;  and 

"Whereas  the  Monroe  County  board  of 
supervisors  has  donated  enough  land  owned 
by  Monroe  County  to  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  VA 
hospital;  and 

"Whereas  this  land  Is  close  by  the  re- 
nowned Strong  Memorial  Hospital  and  the 
University  of  Rochester  Medical  School,  with 
continually  visiting  specialists  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  from  all  parts  ^f  the  world 
who  might  be  sufficiently  InteJSttd  to  re- 
view any  rare  ailment  of  a  veteran  hospital- 
ized: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  (if  the  senate  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  It 
hereby  is  respectfully  memorialized  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  en- 
act legislation  for  the  establishment,  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  veterans  hos- 
pital in  Monroe  County;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
latter  be  urged  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
task  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution. 
"By  order  of  the  assembly: 

"GxoacK  H.  Van  Lengen, 

"Secretary. 
"John  T.  McKehnan. 

"Clerk." 
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A  concvirrent  resolution  of  tHe  Legislature 
._^  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 

"Senate   Concurrent  Resolution  24 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  on  the  Knox  Creek 
Dam,  in  Pike  County,  Ky.,  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding flood  control  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  in  West 
Virginia 

"Whereas  the  Valley  of  the  Tug  Pork  of 
the  Big  Sandy  River  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  has  recently  been  visited  by  a  flood 
disaster,  which  might  have  been  averted  to  a 
marked  degree  by  a  proper  system  of  flood 
control;  and 

"Whereas  the  recent  flood  has  caused  dam- 
age to  the  extent  of  at  least  $13  million 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River;  and 

"Whereas  other  floods  have  occurred  at 
great  frequency  during  the  past  few  years 
in  said  valley,  resulting  in  damages  to  the 
extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars;  and 

"Whereas  the  distressing  conditions  due 
to  a  flood  tell  a  more  powerful  story  than 
any  that  might  be  calculated  in  terms  of  the 
cost  of  a  proper  flood  control  system;  and 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers recently  issued  a  flood  control  report 
on  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  included  there- 
in information  that  the  construction  of  the 
Knox  Creek  Dam  in  Pike  County,  Ky.,  would 
reduce  the  flood  level  of  the  Tug  Fork  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River,  and  at  the  city  of  William- 
son, W.  Va.,  the  reduction  would  be  6  feet 
or  more;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  said  Knox 
Creek  Dam  would  avert  or  reduce  future 
flood  damage  along  the  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  in  West  Virginia:  Therefore  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of 
delegates  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  take  such  action  as  will  bring 
about  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
Knox  Creek  Dam  in  Pike  County,  Ky.,  in 
order  to  avert  or  lessen  the  consequences  of 
another  such  disaster  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River;  and,  be  it 
"Resolved  further.  That  the  clerk  of  the 
senate  is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  this  State. 
"J.  Howard  Myers, 
"Clerk.  Senate  of  West  Virginia." 

The  petition  of  Ohio  Bell,  of  Chicago.  111., 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Nashwauk 
Retired  Men's  Club,  of  Nashwauk,  Minn.,  re- 
lating to  a  reduction  in  taxes  for  persons 
over  the  age  of  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
the  Law  Abiding  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  Garwood,  N.J.,  signed 
by  M.  Soskin,  remonstrating  against  the  ac- 
tions of  a  group  called  "American  Council 
for  Judaism"  in  the  case  of  immigrants  in 
transit  to  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relating  to  the  712th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian 
kingdom,  and  the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  southern 
regional  convention  of  the  Junior  Statesmen 
of  America,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  relating  to 
the  recitation  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  flag  in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  Virginia  Y.  Collins,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  peti- 


tion for  redress  of  grievance,  signed  by  sun- 
dry citizens,  relating  to  the  right  to  vote; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  commending 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  his 
message  to  Congress  relating  to  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
metallurgical  research  operations  and  to 
explore  mineral  resources  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota 

"Whereas  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
are  abundant  in  precious  minerals  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  that  these  natural  re- 
sources should  be  mined  and  processed;  and 

"Whereas,  that  during  the  early  history  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  a  great  interest 
was  shown  in  mining  and  great  wealth  was 
produced  as  a  result  of  taking  ores  from  the 
ground;  and 

"Whereas  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
is  an  area  that  needs  a  redeveloping  and  a 
rebirth  of  her  once  tremendous  mining  In- 
dustry; and 

"Whereas  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing metallurgical  research  operations 
could  result  in  a  plant  being  constructed  in 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  creating  Job 
opportunity  and  Industrial  development;  and 

"Whereas  valuable  mineral  resources  are 
known  to  exist  In  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  the  extent  and  exact  location  of 
which  could  be  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Minerals  Exploration  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  anticipated  that  the  results 
of  such  a  study  will  be  of  great  economic 
benefit  to  South  Dakota  and  its  people;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be.  and  is.  memorialized  to 
direct  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  metal- 
lurgical research  operations  and  to  explore 
mineral  resources  in  the  Black  Hills  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Members  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  South  Dakota,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  of  the  Department  of  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  the  Office  of  Minerals  Explora- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Expansion  Agency,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
"Charles  Droz, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Walter  J.  Matson, 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"Lem  Overpeck, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Niels  P.  Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


IOWA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON  SITU- 
ATION IN  SELMA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  concurrent  resolution  from  the 
Iowa  General  Assembly  relating  to  the 
situation  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  the  various 
acts  of  discrimination  which  have 
occurred  there  and  elsewhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
House   Concurrent  Resolution    17 

Whereas  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
peaceful  assembly  have  been  the  victims  of 
physical  brutality,  scourged  with  night 
sticks,  tear  gas,  and  whips,  to  enforce  Gov- 
ernor Wallace's  ban  against  a  protest  march 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  Ala.;  and 

Whereas  at  least  35  men  and  women  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  this  horrendous  police 
brutality  are  now  hospitalized;   and 

Whereas  this  march  was  organized  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  these  United 
States  to  the  denial  of  their  rights  to  regis- 
ter to  vote :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  (the  senate  con- 
curring) That  we  deem  it  necessary  that  this 
61st  general  assembly  support  the  President 
of  these  United  States  in  using  his  rightful 
and  Just  power  to  protect  the  right  to  peace- 
ful assembly  and  demonstration;  to  curb  the 
exercise  of  unlawful  police  power;  to  enjoin 
the  Governor  of  Alabama  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  to  restore 
the  rights  of  those  Alabama  citizens  now 
denied  these  rights;  to  urge  Alabama's  Gov- 
ernor to  use  all  due  haste  to  conform  to 
democratic  principles  inherent  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  allow  all 
citizens  of  Alabama  to  exercise  their  just  and 
lawful  franchise  by  due  process  of  registra- 
tion; to  protect  the  rights,  life,  and  property 
of  those  who  are  endangered  while  acting  in 
a  peaceful  manner  to  enjoin  the  restoration 
of  these  rights;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  that  the  loss 
of  civil  rights  of  any  man  of  any  race,  color, 
or  creed  diminishes  and  corrodes  the  freedom 
of  all  citizens  of  these  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to  Governor  Wallace,  and 
Sheriff  James  G.  Clark,  of  Alabama,  to  Iowa 
Senators  Bourke  Hickenlooper  and  Jack 
Miller,  and  to  Representatives  Schmid- 
hauser.  Culver,  Gross,  Bandstra,  SMrrn, 
Greigg,  and  Hansen. 

Vincent  B.   Steffen, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
William    R.    Kendrick. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE— TUALATIN  REC- 
LAMATION  PROJECT 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  memorial  adopted  by  the 
Oregon  State  Legislature  in  support  of 
the  Tualatin  Valley  reclamation  project. 

This  important  water  resource  devel- 
opment project  has  widespread  support 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  as  evidenced  by 
the  action  taken  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. 

I  ask  consent  to  include  the  text  of  the 
joint  memorial  and  a  letter  of  transmit- 
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tal  from  the  secretary  of  state  of  Ore- 
gon in  the  Record  with  my  remarks,  and 
be  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  joint  resolution  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, as  follows : 

House  Joint  Mkmorial  3 
To  His  Excellency,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  53d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

Whereas  bills  for  the  Tualatin  Valley 
(Scoggins)  irrigation  project  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  the  feasibilitr  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  shows  a  high  degree 
of  benefit  ratio  to  cost  for  Irrigation,  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  water  recreation,  water 
quality  control  and  fish  aftd  wildlife;  and 

Whereas  voters  of  Washington  County  have 
approved  formation  of  the  Tualatin  Valley 
Irrigation  District,  which  district  contains 
more  than  the  17,000  irrigjable  acres  required 
for  the  feasibility  of  the  project;  and 

Whereas  the  Tualatin  project  involves  a 
supply  of  water  for  munloipal  and  industrial 
use  for  cities,  industrial  aaid  suburban  areas 
faced  with  immediate  costly  expenditure  for 
alternate  sources  of  domestic  and  indus- 
trial water  without  the  Tualatin  Valley  Ir- 
rigation District;  and 

Whereas  an  Oregon  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision has  decreed  a  priority  of  natural 
streamflow  to  users  outside  the  Tualatin 
River  drainage  areas;  and 

Whereas  that  court  decision  gives  a  pri- 
ority for  water  utilization  in  excess  of  its 
low  seasonal  flow  to  others  than  its  present 
users  such  as  farmers,  cities,  industrial,  rec- 
reational growth,  development,  and  employ- 
ment; and  i 

Whereas  the  Tualatin  pi-oject,  as  proposed, 
represents  a  multipurpose  project  which  ful- 
fills the  principles  of  maximum  water  re- 
source development;  and 

Whereas  local  organizations  interested  in 
the  water  quality  control,  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  have  approved  the  project; 
and 

Whereas,  because  of  water  shortages,  the 
cities  of  Forest  Grove  and  Hillsboro  and  the 
Lake  Oswego  corporation  are  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  obtaining  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  from  the  project;  and 

Whereas  recent  floods  have  demonstrated 
the  need  for  all  measurda  of  flood  control 
Including  upstream  resources  such  as 
Scrogglns  reservoir;  and 

Whereas  Scrogglns  Reservoir,  which  would 
be  created  by  the  project,  rates  high  in  the 
recreational  long-term  plans  of  the  Metro- 
politan Planning  Commission  as  reported  to 
the  City  Council  of  the  Ctty  of  Portland  and 
the  County  J  Commissioners  of  Multnomah, 
Washington,  and  Clackamas  Counties:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

1.  We  urge  the  expeditious  processing 
through  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  the  authorization  of  the 
project  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  secretary  of  stat«  shall  send  a  copy 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  chairmen  of  committees  of  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  the  United  States  for  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation. 


Adopted  by  house  February  4, 1965. 


Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
P.  P.  Montgomery. 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate  February  16,  1965. 
Harry  D.  Zoivin. 

President  of  Senate. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL]  and  myself  I  send  to  the  desk  this 
certified  copy  of  a  resolution  entitled 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  exercise  their  powers 
to  assure  the  citizens  of  Alabama  their 
constitutionally  guaranteed  franchise 
and  civil  rights,"  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  on 
March  10,  1965. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts 

Resolution  memorializing  the  President  and 

the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 

to    exercise   their    powers    to    assure    the 

citizens  of  Alabama  their  constitutionally 

guaranteed  franchise  and  civil  rights 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  commonwealth 
are  shocked  and  pained  by  the  explosion  of 
brutality  in  Selma.  Ala.,  against  citizens  who 
are  seeking  their  constitutionally  guaranteed 
franchise  and  civil  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  authorities  of  Alabama  are 
defying  the  law  of  the  land  as  defined  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
scribed by  Federal  statutes  and  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  this  crisis  constitutes  an  outrage 
to  all  freedom-loving  citizens  and  conveys 
a  distorted  image  of  the  United  States  to  the 
free  world:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  use  the  full  weight  and 
power  of  their  respective  offices  to  Implement 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  to  guarantee  to  the 
citizens  of  Alabama  the  liberties  of  which 
they  are  being  deprived;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  engrossed  copies  of  these 
resolutions  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  March  10,  1965. 

Thomas  A.  CHADW^cK, 

Clerk. 

Attest : 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment. 


S.  22.  A  bin  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research  (Rept. 
No.  127). 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
improved  cooperation  by  Federal  agencies  to 
control  water  and  air  pollution  from  Federal 
installations  and  facilities  and  to  control 
automotive  vehicle  air  pollution  (Rept.  No. 
128) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  itime,  and 
referred  as  follows:  \ 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri:] 

S.  1578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CDr.  Delflna 
M.  Ibalio; 

S.  1579.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Thick  Kee 
Yee;  and 

S.  1580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Doris 
Wai  Kam  Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symington  )  : 

S.  1581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orhan 
Metin  Ozmat;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  1582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Mann  Creek  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Idaho,  in  order  to  Increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  project  (act  of  August  16,  1962,  76  Stat. 
388);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware) : 

S.  1583.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Slmpllficaften  of  the  Income  Tax  Laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  1584.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  to  coordinate 
and  otherwise  provide  for  the  economic  and 
efficient  purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  utilization  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  1585.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  powers,  duties,  and  functions  under  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  to  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1586.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  periodical  reports 
concerning  the  administration  of  title  II  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act  to 
increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  the  limita- 
tion on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts  in  suits  against  the  United  States  for 
breach  of  contract  or  for  comi}ensatlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,    and    Mr.     Pastore)     (by    re- 
quest) : 
S.  1588.  A  bill  to  authorize   the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment In  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magntjson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1589.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in  pro- 
viding public  assistance  to  Indians  living  on 
reservations  or  allotted  or  trust  lands  lo- 
cated therein  by  providing  for  additional 
Federal  financial  participation  In  State  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  approved  under  titles 
I.  IX,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  respect  to  expenditures  thereunder 
which  are  attributable  to  such  Indians;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  1590.  A  bill  to  provide  more  adequate 
and  realistic  penalties  for  violations  of  cer- 
tain safety  statutes  administered  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
.  ByMr.  DODD: 
S.  1591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  to  impose  special  (occupational) 
taxes  with  respect  to  engaging  In  the  busi- 
ness of  importing,  manufacturing,  and  deal- 
ing in  destructive  weapons  such  aa  bombs. 
grenades,  rockets,  missiles,  bazookas,  and 
antitank  guns,  to  Impose  taxes  with  respect 
to  the  making  and  to  the  transfer  of  such 
weapons,  and  to  increase  the  rates  of  specitd 
(occupational)  tax.  transfer  tax,  and  mak- 
ing tax  Imposed  by  the  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  xmder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  1593.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arle  Katz- 
man,  his  wife.  Zipora  Katzman.  and  their 
two  minor  children.  Orfa  and  Orna  Katzman; 
to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  1594.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position  of 
U.S.  customs  inspector   (nonsupervlsory)    in 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of  the 
Treasxiry,  to  place  such  position  in  grade  10 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MONBONEY: 
S.  1595.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the   trans- 
portation of  mail  by  motor  vehicles;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1596.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic  and 
foreign  conunerce  of  the  United  States  by 
modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise,  and  conveyances  moving 
Into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headingjs.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  1597.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  likenesses  of  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
falsely  to  indicate  Federal  agency;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hastke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DiRKSEN,  Mr.   Stennis,  Mr.  Jordan 

of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint    resolution    establishing 

the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 


the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TO  EXPRESS  CONGRESSIONAL  AP- 
PROVAL OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  AC- 
TION   RESPECTING    VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  28)  to  express 
congressional  approval  of  the  President's 
actions  respecting  Vietnam,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Scott,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTION 
COMMITTEE   SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  90)  appointing  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  resigned,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

PROPOSED  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  IN- 
COME TAX  LAWS 

Mr.  MILLERu.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  create  a  Presidential  Commission 
on  Simplification  of  the  Income  Tax 
Laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  that  it  be 
printed  and  appropriately  referred,  and 
that  it  lie  over  until  Friday  for  the  addi- 
tion of  possible  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  1583)  creating  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Simplification  of  the  In- 
come Tax  Laws,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Miller  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

riNDINGS  OF  FACT  AND   DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  in- 
come tax  originally  contemplated  by  the  six- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  has 
become  so  complex  and  cumbersome,  through 
the  numerous  statutory  enactments,  amend- 
ments, rulings,  and  regulations,  that  it  is  an 
undue  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  the  professional  people  who  serve 
them,  and  the  Government  officials  who  ad- 
minister the  law.  This  b\xrden  has  become 
Increasingly  worse  and  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue there  Is  danger  that  oiu:  system  of  In- 


come taxation  will  collapse.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
carry  out  Its  powers  under  the  sixteenth 
amendment  In  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
taxpayers  to  comply  with  the  law  and  to  de- 
termine their  UabUltles  without  the  expendl- 
tiu-e  of  excessive  time,  effort,  and  mon*y. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMIS- 
SION FOR  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  INCOMJ 
TAX  LAWS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby 
created  a  commission  to  be  known  as  The 
Presidential  Commission  for  Simplification 
of  the  Income  Tax  Laws  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281,  283.  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99). 

MEMBERSHIP   OF   THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  seventeen 
members,  appointed  by  the  President,  with- 
out regard  to  political  party  affiliation,  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Two  Members  from  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  Members  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

(3)  One  member  from  the  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department; 

(4)  One  member  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service; 

(5)  One  member  from  a  State  tax  commis- 
sion engaged  In  State  Income  tax  adminis- 
tration: 

(6)  Two  members  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  one  of  whom  shall  be  engaged 
primarily  in  tax  law  practice.  Including  the 
preparation  of  tax  returns,  and  the  other 
of  whom  shall  be  engaged  In  the  general 
practice  of  law.  Including  the  preparation 
of  tax  returns; 

(7)  One  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants  whose 
practice  Includes  the  preparation  of  tax  re- 
turns; 

(8)  One  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Accountants  whose  practice  In- 
cludes the  preparation  of  tax  returns; 

(9)  Two  farmers; 

(10)  Two  small  businessmen; 

(11)  Two  wage  earners. 

(b)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Continuation  of  Membership  Upon 
Change  of  Status. — A  change  in  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  his  member- 
ship upon  the  Commission. 

organization  of  the  commission 
Sec.    4.  The    Commission    shall    elect    a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  5.  Nine  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 
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(b)  Members  From  the  Executivs 
Bbanch. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
wlio  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
in  addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
In  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Members  From  Privatb  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
150  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

staff  of  the  commission 

Sec  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

expenses  of  the  commission 

Sec  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  9.  (a) — Investigation,  Analysis,  and 
Bbcommendations. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — 

(1)  to  analyze  the  Federal  income  tax  laws 
and  to  determine  how  they  can  be  simplified 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  equity  and  pro- 
tection of  the  revenue. 

(2)  to  formulate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action  determined  to  be 
necessary  and  desirable  to  simplify  the  in- 
come tax  laws  and  their  administration. 

(b)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  in  no  event  later  than  July  1, 
1966.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  following  the  submission  of  its 
final  report. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMI33ION 

Sec  10.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions. — ^The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carr3^ng  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  hold  such  hear- 
ings and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  doctiments  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable. 

Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  such 
subcommittee,  or  any  duly  designated  mem- 
ber, and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  Chairman  or  member.  The 
provisions  of  sections  102  through  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2 
U5.C.  192-194)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any 
8ubpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under 
authority  of  this  section. 

(b)  Obtaining  Officul  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality,  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
Is  Introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. 

The  Income  tax  originally  envisioned 
by  the  16th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion has  become  so  complex  and  cumber- 
some that  it  Is  an  undue  burden  on  the 
taxpayers,  the  professional  people  who 
serve  them,  and  the  Federal  officials  who 
administer  the  laws. 

This  burden  has  been  growing  steadily 
worse  and,  if  permitted  to  continue, 
there  is  danger  that  our  system  of  incMne 
taxation  will  collapse.  The  effectiveness 
of  our  tax  system  rests  on  the  under- 
standing of  those  who  must  pay  the  tax — 
the  American  public.  When  the  nu- 
merous changes  made  by  Congress  over 
the  years  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  tax- 
payer, this  effectiveness  is  negated.  This 
Is  what  has  happened. 

In  making  structural  changes,  either 
through  executive  department  interpre- 
tation or  congressional  action,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  basic  social  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  tax  structure  has  often  been 
overlooked. 

Too  often  we  fail  to  remember  that  a 
tax  system  has  purposes  other  than 
simply  meeting  the  cost  of  government. 
Many  tax  systems  would  raise  the  neces- 
sary revenue.  Some  would  be  more  desir- 
able than  others.  When  computing  tax 
liability  becomes  so  difficult,  so  complex, 
and  so  confusing,  as  is  now  the  case,  we 
are  failing  to  take  into  account  the  other 
purposes  of  stimulating  employment  and 
economic  growth  and  the  encouragement 
of  savings  and  Investment.  Changes  in 
the  law  made  for  purposes  of  doing  equity 
can  result  in  Inequity  as  a  result  of  the 
complexities  they  bring  with  them. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  carry  out  its  powers  un- 
der the  16th  amendment  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  taxpayers  to  comply 
with  the  law  and  to  determine  their 
liabilities  without  the  expenditure  of  ex- 
cessive time,  effort,  and  money. 

My  bill,  to  create  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Simplification  of  the  Income 
Tax  Laws,  would  be  a  step  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged 
with: 

First.  Analyzing  the  Federal  Income 
tax  laws  to  detejmine  how  they  can  be 
simplified  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
equity  and  protection  of  the  revenue. 

Second.  Formulating  and  making  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  action  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  and  desirable 
to  simplify  the  tax  laws  and  their 
administration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commission  would  be  composed  of  two 
members  each  from  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association;  one  from  the 
OflBce    of    Legislative    Counsel    of    the 


Treasury  Department;  one  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service;  one  from  a 
State  tax  commission;  one  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants;  one  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Accountants;  two  farmers; 
two  small  businessmen,  and  two  wage 
earners. 

As  can  be  seen,  this  Commission  would 
be  representative  of  all  strata  of 
society — the  lawmakers,  the  administra- 
tors, those  who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  taxpayers,  and  the  professions  which 
assist  many  taxpayers  with  their  returns. 


PROPOSED  SAVING  OP  MANY  MIL- 
LIONS OF  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY 
THROUGH  BETTER  MANAGEMENT 
OF  AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESS- 
ING EQUIPMENT  USED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  coordinate  and  otherwise 
provide  for  the  economic  and  efficient 
purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  utilization  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  central 
management  and  control  over  the  auto- 
matic data  processing  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  enacted,  it 
should  make  possible  savings  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  through  better  management 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment. 
Including  improved  procurement  and 
utilization  practices. 

The  Federal  Government  is  currently 
spending  about  $1  bllUon  annually  to  op- 
erate the  approximately  1,800  computers 
Installed  directly  in  Federal  agencies. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recently  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  3,600  computers 
are  employed  In  unique  military  opera- 
tions and  by  private  contractors  perform- 
ing work  for  the  Government  on  a  cost 
reimbursement  basis.  This  means,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  probably  fi- 
nancing about  30  percent  of  all  com- 
puters in  the  country,  representing 
approximately  $3  billion  in  total  annual 
costs. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  world's 
largest  user  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment, and  the  related  costs  continue  to 
increase  with  each  passing  year.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  in  the  course  of  some  60 
reports  to  the  Congress  since  1962  on  this 
matter,  that  until  the  Government  estab- 
lishes a  form  of  centralized  management 
and  control  over  the  procurement  and 
use  of  this  equipment.  Federal  agencies 
will  continue  to  Incur  unnecessary  costs 
in  this  already  high-cost  area  of  Gov- 
ernment operations. 

On  March  6,  1963,  the  Comptroller 
General  sent  to  the  Congress  a  very  sig- 
nificant report  entitled  "Study  of  1^- 
nancial  Advantages  of  Purchasing  over 
Leasing  of  Electronic  Data  Processing 
Equipment  in  the  Federal  Government." 
This  report  showed  that  by  purchasing 
rather  than  leasing  523  of  the  over  1,000 
computers  being  leased  by  Grovemment 
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agencies  the  Government  could  save  $148 
million  over  a  5-year  period  and  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  for  each  year  of  ad- 
ditional use  after  the  5 -year  period. 

But  it  is  important  to  point  out  as  well 
that  these  very  significant  possible  sav- 
ings are  based  on  calculations  involving 
only  about  one-half  of  the  computer  sysT 
terns  leased  by  Government  agencies. 
There  are  many  more  computer  systems 
which  are  indirectly  leased  at  Govern- 
ment expense  through  contracts  nego- 
tiated by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  Government  agencies. 
Therefore,  the  total  savings  available 
through  purchasing  and  improved  utili- 
zation of  this  equipment  may  well  come 
to  several  times  the  amounts  applicable 
to  the  523  computer  systems  covered  in 
the  Comptroller  General's  report. 

This  report  and  a  foUowup  report  on 
this  subject  issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General  on  April  30.  .1964,  pointed  out 
that  to  realize  the  extremely  signiiicant 
possible  savings,  basic  changes  in  the 
Government's  overall  management  sys- 
tem will  be  necessary.  In  particular,  de- 
cisions regarding  purchasing  and  utiliza- 
tion of  this  equipment  should  be  made 
through  one  central  coordinating  orga- 
nization which  will  consider  both  the 
Goverimient-wide  needs  for  this  equip- 
ment and  the  resources  already  avail- 
able. 

There  has  been  some  improvement 
during  the  past  2  years  in  Government 
policies  relating  to '  the  purchasing  of 
computers.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  the  Government 
will  own  about  46  percent  of  the  1,946 
computers  to  be  installed  in  Federal 
agencies  by  that  time.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  present  time  Government  agencies 
have  on  lease  about  1,100  computers.  In 
other  words,  we  have  more  computers  on 
lease  now  than  we  had  when  the  Comp- 
troller General  issued  his  March  6,  1963, 
report  to  the  Congress.  Also,  as  the 
Comptroller  General  pointed  out  in  his 
April  30,  1964,  report,  practically  all  of 
the  equipment  used  by  Government  con- 
tractors is  being  leased.  This  latter  re- 
port also  showed  that  extensive  savings 
could  be  achieved  through  improved 
equipment  utilization  practices  in  the 
agencies  and  through  the  joint  use  of 
electronic  data  processing  resources  by  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies  in  lieu  of 
additional  procurement  of  this  costly 
equipment  by  each  agency  separately. 

The  rapid  growth  in  Government  use 
of  this  costly  equipment  makes  it  essen- 
tial, in  my  opinion,  that  the  Congress  act 
to  institute  these  economies.  The  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  is  identical  to 
my  bill,  S.  1577,  of  the  87th  Congress 
which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
drafted  at  my  request  following  a  very 
revealing  hearing  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  5  additional 
seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  held 
at  the  desk  for  10  days  for  possible  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk  for  10  days  for 
possible  additional  cosponsors. 

The  bill  (S.  1584)  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to 
coordinate  and  otherwise  provide  for  the 
economic  and  efficient  purchase,  lease, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  utilization 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received, 
i-ead  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Grovernment  Operations. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  two  proposed  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty. 

Under  previous  legislation  the  Office  of 
Alien  Property  has  drastically  reduced 
its  workload  and  this  year's  budget  re- 
quest is  approximately  50  percent  of  last 
year's.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  has  recently  completed  the  sale 
of  the  General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp. 
and  only  minor  technicalities  remain  to 
be  settled  in  this  matter.  Consequently, 
the  Office  of  Alien  Property  should  be 
abe  to  complete  its  work  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  and  we  should  be 
able  to  transfer  any  remaining  functions 
to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, resulting  in  a  consolidation  of 
these  activities  with  a  net  savings  to  the 
war  claims  fund. 

The  second  bill  is  more  of  a  technical 
nature  and  requires  periodical  reports  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission.  Since  there  is  no 
judicial  review  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Commission,  I  think  the  Congress  should 
receive  a  comprehensive  report  at  regular 
intervals  from  this  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  1585.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  powers,  duties,  and  functions  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1586.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  submission 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  periodical  reports  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  title  II  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TUCKER  ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act 
(28  U.S.C.  1346(a)(2)),  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 


referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1587)  to  amend  the  Tucker 
Act  to  increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,000 
the  limitation  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  district  courts  in  suits  against  the 
United  States  for  breach  of  contract  or 
for  compensation,  introduced  by  Mr 
Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1346 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Any  other  civil  action  or  claim  against 
the  United  States,  not  exceeding  $50,000  in 
amount,  founded  either  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  regulation 
of  an  executive  department,  or  upon  any 
express  or  implied  contract  with  the  United 
States,  or  for  liquidated  or  unliquidated 
damages  in  cases  not  sounding  in  tort." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
will  increase  the  limitation  imposed  on 
suits  against  the  Federal  Government 
in  U.S.  district  courts,  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000. 

At  the  present  time,  any  citizen  can 
sue  the  United  States  in  any  amount  in 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  but  if  he  sues 
or  is  sued  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
his  claim  against  the  Government  is  lim- 
ited to  $10,000. 

This  limitation  was  enacted  in  1887  and 
has  not  been  raised  since  that  time.  It 
becomes  particularly  burdensome  in  light 
of  legislation  offered  by  my  former  col- 
league. Senator  Keating,  of  New  Yorlc, 
which  was  enacted  last  year.  The  Keat- 
ing bill  allows  claims  for  compensation 
by  Government  employees  to  be  ffied  in 
the  U.S.  district  courts,  thereby  enabling 
a  Government  employee  to  join  in  one 
action  in  the  district  courts,  a  suit  for 
reinstatement  to  his  Government  posi- 
tion, and  a  claim  for  compensation  owed 
him.  Because  of  the  monetary  limitation 
imposed  by  the  Tucker  Act,  however, 
claims  for  compensation  which  exceed 
$10,000  cannot  be  so  joined,  and  must 
continue  to  be  filed  separately  in  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  in  its  meeting  last  September 
called  for  this  legislation,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  has 
endorsed  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  remain  on  the  table  for 
1  week,  so  that  other  Senators  may  join 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  for  high-speed  ground 
transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  introduction  of  the  bill  is  at 
the  request  of  President  Johnson.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President's 
letter  of   March  4   and   accompanying 
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statement  on  the  need  for  the  proposed 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  WnrrE   House, 
Washington,  Af«rc/i  4,  1965. 
Hon.  HUBERT  H.  Humphrey,       | 
President  of  the  Senate,  ' 

Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit to  Congress  proposed  legislation  for  high- 
speed ground  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  legislation  Will  help  us  to 
bring  scientific  and  technical  talent  to  bear 
on  an  increasingly  important  area  of  trans- 
portation not  previously  subjeict  to  intensive, 
continuing  inquiry. 

The  life  of  every  citizen  la  influenced  by 
transportation  service.  This  x-ast  economic 
activity  not  only  absorbs  1  out  of  every  5 
gross  national  product  dollars;  it  shapes  the 
environment  in  which  we  live  and  work.  Ad- 
vances in  our  transportation  system  must 
constantly  be  made  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  growth  and  prosperity — -and  if  America 
is  to  be  a  livable  nation. 

The  last  three  decades  have  produced  great 
technological  achievements  in  air  and  high- 
way transportation.  Commercial  planes  to- 
day fly  three  times  as  fast  as  they  did  in  the 
1930's.  Automobiles  speed  along  modern 
highways  at  greatly  reduced  travel  time.  The 
progress  of  omt  rail  transi>ortation  system, 
unfortunately,  has  not  matched  these  strides. 

I  believe  the  power  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, demonstrated  so  well  to  the  evolution 
of  air  and  highway  travel,  can  be  utilized  In 
the  solution  of  other  transportation  prob- 
lems, especially  rail  transport»,tion. 

Striking  advances  in  intercity  ground 
transportation — advances  in  ispeed,  reliabil- 
ity, comfort,  and  convenience — are  needed 
and  possible.  In  the  last  50  years,  intercity 
freight  tonnage  has  risen  four  times,  and  pas- 
senger travel  has  increased  26-fold.  In  1960 
Americans  traveled  over  600  billion  passenger 
miles,  exclusive  of  local  movement.  That 
figure  win  more  than  double  by  1980. 

We  face  an  Inmilnent  need  for  Improved 
intercity  transportation  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated area  along  the  east  coast — between 
Washington  and  Boston — where  travel  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  150  percent  to  200  per- 
cent between  1960  and  1980.  Freight  ship- 
ments during  the  same  period  may  nearly 
double.  Other  such  "corridors"  can  be  iden- 
tified throughout  the  Nation.  Advances  In 
the  transportation  of  goods  and  people  safe- 
ly, reliably,  and  economically  in  one  densely 
populated  area  will  be  directly  applicable 
to  other  regions. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  should  explore  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  Improved  ground  transportation 
system  for  such  heavily  traveled  corridors. 
The  program  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  calls  for  research  on  materials, 
areodynamlcs,  vehicle  power  and  control, 
and  guldeways.  Information  requirements 
for  regional  studies  and  evaluations  are  to  be 
defined  and  the  necessary  data  collected. 
We  must  learn  about  travel  needs  and  pref- 
erences, In  part  through  the  use  of  large- 
scale  demonstration  projects.  New  methods 
of  analyzing  the  problem  wlU  be  developed 
to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  large 
niunber  of  regional  and  local  characteristics 
which  influence  the  performance,  accepta- 
bility, and  cost  of  all  kinds  of  systems. 

The  task  Is  large  and  complex.  Evolution- 
ary improvement  in  the  existing  railroad  sys- 
tem must  be  compared  to  much  more  radi- 
cal and  longer  term  developments.  Systems 
proposed  must  be  compatible  with  urban 
transportation  plans.  The  reseach  and  de- 
velopment activity  will  require  the  services 
of  many  outstanding  scientists,  engineers, 
administrators,  and  business  executives.  But 
I  know  that  we  will  find  the  skills  in  In- 


dustry, in  the  universities,  and  In  govern- 
ment— both  national  and  local — to  do  the 
Job.  The  consequences  of  beginning  now 
wUl  be  vital,  for  experience  has  demon- 
strated to  us  that  dollars  spent  in  sound 
research  and  development  produce  benefits 
many  times  over. 

Sincerely,  ' 

LtNdon  B.  Johnson. 


Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  Legis- 
lation  To   Authorize   the   Secretary   of 
Commerce   To   Undertake   Research   and 
Development     in     High-Speed      Ground 
Transportation  and  for  Other  Purposes 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  activities  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  high-speed  ground  transportation, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  national  transportation  system. 

Efficient  surface  transportation  has  always 
been  a  vital  force  in  promoting  the  economic 
growth  of  our  Nation.  The  President  has 
emphasized  that  we  must  improve  ways  of 
transporting  people  and  goods  safely,  re- 
liably, and  economically  over  relatively  short 
distances  in  densely  populated  areas. 

The  northeast  corridor  and  other  densely 
populated  areas  face  critical  Intercity  trans- 
portation problems  which  require  the  appli- 
cation of  advanced  technology  to  ground 
transportation  systems.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  authorize  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  which  could  be  expected  to 
result  in  the  development  of  more  efficient 
and  economical  intercity  transportation  sys- 
tems. It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  not  limited  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
northeast  corridor,  nor  should  it  be  regarded 
as  being  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  particular 
region  of  the  Nation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
activities  to  be  conducted  would  be  bene- 
ficial for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  would 
assist  during  the  coming  years  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  transportation  problems  of 
densely  populated  regions  In  the  Nation. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  not  designed 
to  benefit  or  to  concentrate  solely  on  one 
particular  type  of  transportation.  "Wholly 
new  kinds  of  vehicles,  guldeways,  and  opera- 
tional and  control  systems  may  evolve  from 
concentrated  technological  research  In  high- 
speed ground  transportation.  Such  results 
can  be  foreseen  within  the  scope  of  present 
and  foreseeable  technology.  A  new  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  would 
differ  radically  from  passenger  trains  and 
railways  as  we  know  them  today. 

The  research  and  development  activity 
which  would  be  carried  out  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  accomplished  in 
cooperation  with  all  relevant  elements  of  our 
present  transportation  system,  whether  pri- 
vately or  publicly  owned  and  operated. 

Initial  demonstration  projects  utilizing 
present  railroad  technology  would  be  con- 
ducted with  Federal  participation.  Such 
projects  would  Involve  relatively  low-cost 
improvements  in  present  rail  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  market  response  to 
higher  rail  speeds,  variation  in  fares,  greater 
travel  comfort  and  convenience,  and  more 
frequent  service. 

In  order  to  determine  the  demand  for 
transportation  and  to  evaluate  the  relative 
economic  efficiency  of  different  systems,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  collection  of  transportation  data 
and  statistics.  This  data  is  essential  In  ar- 
riving at  sound  policy  decisions  In  the  future 
regarding  high-speed  ground  transportation 
as  well  as  other  decisions  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  national  transportation  system. 
Present  statistical  programs  do  not  fully 
meet  these  needs.  For  example,  origin  and 
destination  data  on  travel  and  more  complete 
and  accurate  Information  on  travel  patterns 
during  periods  of  peak  use  are  needed.    Also 


needed  are  standard   statistical  definitions 
and  location  codes. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  work  performed  dur- 
ing the  next  3  years  will  be  sufficient  to  per- 
mit decisions  to  be  made  concerning  future 
activities  in  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion. Clearly  there  will  continue  to  be  need 
for  carrying  on  fundamental  research  and 
development  In  ground  transportation  sys- 
tems as  well  as  to  continue  collection  of  ade- 
quate transportation  statistics.  There  may 
also  be  a  basis  for  pioneering  development  of 
new  ground  transportation  systems  In  the 
northeast  corridor  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  word  should  be 
stated  at  this  time  about  the  Senators 
from  Rliode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr. 
Pell],  who  joined  in  the  introduction 
of  the  measure.  The  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Dodd]  and.  I  could  name  pretty 
nearly  all  the  Senators  in  that  area  of 
the  country,  have  been  very  insistent 
and  for  many  years  have  recognized  the 
need  for  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion in  the  densely  populated  metropoli- 
tan corridor  from  Washington,  D.C., 
clear  up  to  Boston. 

The  energy,  interest,  and  alertness  of 
those  people  to  whom  I  referred — and  I 
could  name  every  Senator  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case  and 
Mr.  Williams] — have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  we  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  of  now  receiving 
a  Presidential  request  for  legislation  in 
this  field.  Again  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  will  be  able 
promptly  to  consider  this  important  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  very  much,  in- 
deed. I  am  delighted  to  add  my  hearty 
endorsement  of  the  administration  bill 
for  research  and  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  have  a  longstanding  interest  in  this 
project.  Back  in  1962,  I  first  suggested 
that  steps  diould  be  taken  to  provide 
high-speed  intercity  rail  service  in  the 
densely  populated  megalopolis  stretch- 
ing from  here  to  Boston.  I  introduced 
at  that  time,  and  reintroduced  in  the 
88th  Congress,  a  bill  authorizing  the  ne- 
gotiation of  an  8 -State  public  authority 
to  provide  such  service,  and  the  same  bill 
again  has  been  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  16. 

In  1963,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  directed  to  undertake  feasibility 
studies  of  my  plan.  The  first  phase  of 
these  studies  was  completed  Isist  sum- 
mer and  led  to  the  recommendation  for 
the  substantially  expanded  program  of 
experimentation  and  development  we 
have  before  us  today. 

Under  the  immediate  experimentation 
phase  of  the  administration's  program, 
we  may  see  a  partial  realization  next 
year  of  my  initial  proposal  of  100-mlle- 
per-hour  intercity  rail  service  in  the  Na- 
tion's first  megalopolis.  I  urge  that  this 
phase  of  the  program  be  fully  supported 
so  that  it  wUl  yield  meaningful  results 
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on  which  to  base  future  Government 
policy. 

The  second  long-range  phase  of  the 
administration  program  goes  consider- 
ably beyond  my  original  proposal  and 
authorizes  a  farsighted  and  comprehen- 
sive program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment which  could  lead  to  entirely  new 
concepts  of  very  high  speed  ground 
transportation,  designed  especially  to 
service  large  areas  of  high-population 
density  where  it  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  provide  adequate  transporta- 
tion for  an  expanded  population  by  ex- 
isting modes  of  transportation. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
will  derive  the  most  return  from  the 
Government's  investment  in  this  long- 
range  technological  quest  if  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  research  and  development 
effort  is  placed,  on  a  competitive  basis, 
in  the  hand  of  some  of  our  major  indus- 
trial suppliers  in  such  fields  as  aircraft, 
automotive,  and  electrical  equipment 
production:  many  of  whom,  I  under- 
stand, have  already  begun  to  break  new 
ground  on  the  technology  of  public 
transportation  for  the  future.  The 
practical  thrust  of  these  corporate  en- 
deavors can  provide  invaluable  balance 
and  direction  to  theoretical  academic 
analyses. 

It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  President  Johnson's  vision 
that  he  has  incorporated  this  farsighted 
program  into  the  fabric  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. He  has  bmlt  upon  my  original 
proposal  and  expanded  it  into  a  project 
of  immense  significance  for  the  future 
of  the  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  administration's 
program  has  universal  meaning  for  the 
whole  country,  far  beyond  its  immediate 
application  in  the  northeast  megalopolis. 
The  northeast  megalopolis,  which  now 
has  about  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  living  on  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  Nation's  land,  is  the  prototype  of 
some  21  other  superurban  complexes 
which  are  already  developing  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation.  In  each  of  them, 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  difficult 
questions  of  public  policy  as  to  how  to 
insure  mobility  for  great  masses  of  peo- 
ple on  the  most  economic  and  efficient 
terms.  The  quality  of  everyday  life  in 
the  Great  Society  of  the  future  will  de- 
pend to  no  little  degree  on  how  effective- 
ly we  plan  now  to  meet  these  problems. 
It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  lend  my  full 
support  to  the  administration  program 
and  urge  that  It  receive  speedy  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  intend 
to  limit  my  remarks  to  the  New  England 
problem.  As  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  says,  the  proposal  will  be  more 
than  a  prototype.  An  attack  on  the 
problem  is  long  overdue,  although  it  is 
probably  most  serious  in  the  particular 
area  to  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  refers.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
be  a  beginning,  as  he  says,  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  transportation  problems  In  the 
great  urban  areas,  especially  between 
termini  of  great  centers  of  population. 


I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  are  little 
late  in  making  a  start  on  this  movement. 
I  saw  some  photographs  the  other  day 
which  showed  what  is  being  done  in 
Japan  in  similar  situations,  especially 
between  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  where  a  dense 
population  exists.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  get  busy  on  this  problem  as  soon  as 
possible  and  that  we  may  take  some  ac- 
tion before  too  long.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  area  of  the  country  that  is  suffering 
more  from  a  lack  of  transportation — 
particvOarly  passenger  transportation— 
than  the  New  England  areas  of  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts, 
and  other  States  of  the  North. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  we  hope  to  do  is  to 
provide  the  people  of  our  country  with 
the  same  kind  of  transportation  as  the 
people  of  Japan  and  parts  of  Europe  are 
now  receiving.  It  Is  a  question  of  our 
catching  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  we  may 
reach  a  solution  which  will  serve  as  a 
prototjose  for  other  urban  areas. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  have  one  further 
thought.  My  own  hope  is  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  money  may  be 
spent  along  the  lines  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  follows  with  regard  to 
suppliers  in  other  fields,  such  as  the  air- 
craft industry.  The  transportation  in- 
dustry, which  has  done  some  preliminary 
work  along  the  lines  we  are  proposing, 
might  receive  grants  of  money  for  re- 
search to  enable  companies  in  that  in- 
dustry to  compete  with  and  bid  against 
one  another,  to  see  wtiich  can  propose  the 
best  ideas  at  a  reasonable  price.  With- 
out discussing  specific  corporations  that 
might  be  Involved,  perhaps  two  or  three 
of  the  largest  might  each  be  granted 
financial  support  to  see  which  could  de- 
vise a  program  to  get  such  a  project  mov- 
ing quickly.  The  spirit  of  competition 
might  well  enter  into  this  endeavor. 
That  might  prove  to  be  better  than  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  from  the  academic 
side. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  both 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  have 
given  strong  leadership  in  the  movement 
to  solve  this  urgent  problem.  I  shall 
continue,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  to  sup- 
port such  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1588)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  undertake  re- 
search and  development  In  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) .  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 
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TRANSPORTATION     OP     MAIL     BY 
MOTOR     VEHICLES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  mail 
by  motor  vehicles. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  requirement 
that  the  Postmaster  General  make  use  of 


regulated  motor  carriers  on  the  same 
basis  as  he  now  makes  use  of  regulated 
railroads  and  regulated  air  carriers    Th^ 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935  which  placed 
mterstate  motor  carriers  under  econ^ 
regulaUon  did  not  provide  for  the  trans 
portation  of  mail  by  these  carriers    The 
purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  correct  this  over 
sight.    It  will  give  regulated  motor  car" 
riers  the  same  opportunity,  under  the 
same  procedures,  to  transport  mail  as  is 
now  enjoyed  by  the  railroads  and  air- 
lines.    It  will  also  make  available  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  expedi 
tious  delivery  of  mail  the  finest  most  ad- 
vanced,  and  most  fiexible  highway  trans- 
portation service  in  the  world.     Under 
this  bUl  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  be  empowered  to  fix  and 
determine  the  proper  rates  of  compensa- 
tion, after  hearing,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  the  railroads.    Those  carriers  who 
do  not  desire  to  transport  mail  would 
not  be  required  to  do  so,  however,  those 
accepting  the  responsibility  for  the  car- 
riage of  mail  would  bear  the  obligations 
and  penalties  for  failure  to  perform  the 
service.    The  Postmaster  General's  exist- 
ing rights  to  enter  into  private  contracts 
for  the  transportation  of  mail  by  high- 
way would  remain  unchanged.    The  ex- 
isting   contracts    under    present    laws 
would  remain  In  force  at  the  discretion  of 
both  parties. 

Tills  bill  is  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  "the  Congress 
give  consideration  .to  amending  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  Act  and 
related  statutes  so  as  to  provide  for 
greater  flexibility  in  the  transportation 
of  mail  by  authorizing  more  efficient  use 
of  regulated  motor  common  carriers  and 
the  new  Interstate  Highway  System." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  regulated  motor  carrier 
industry  will  derive  mutual  benefits  from 
this  legislation.  And  most  Important. 
the  beneficiaries  will  be  the  American 
people  who  will  be  fefforded  an  even 
faster  and  more  efficient  delivery  of  their 
mail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1595)  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  by  motor  vehicles, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


PROMOTION     OF     DOMESTIC     AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  promote  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  th6  United  States  by  mod- 
ernizing the  Federal  Government  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  persons,  merchan- 
dise, and  conveyances  moving  Into, 
through,  and  out  of  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish 
a  consistent  national  policy  on  Inspection 
agency  practices  and  to  require  the  Gov- 
ernment to  furnish  certain  public  service 
functions  on  a  businesslike  basis  to  meet 
the  needs  of  modem  day  commerce. 
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Our  existing  laws  on  inspection  serv- 
ices are  archaic,  inconsistent,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  movement  of  people  and 
oroperty  into  and  out  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  enacted  in  the  last 
century,  when  for  all  practical  purposes, 
we  operated  on  a  5-day  week.  These 
laws  prohibit,  In  effect,  the  performance 
of  duty  by  employees  of  Government 
agencies  at  night  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  un- 
less private  parties  contract  with  Gov- 
ernment employees  for  special  service  on 
an  overtime  basis. 

Our  regulated  carriers  are  required  to 
pay  several  million  dollars  each  ye£ir  for 
services  provided  by  inspection  agencies 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion and  the  people  as  a  whole  and  which 
are  not  intended  to  benefit  those  on 
whom  the  charges  are  imposed.  There 
have  been  many  instances  called  to  my 
attention  where  private  persons  coming 
into  the  United  States  on  a  Sunday  by 
private  aircraft  have  been  forced  to  pay 
as  much  as  $50  dollars  for  customs  clear- 
ance to  a  customs  inspector  who  would 
spend  no  more  than  an  hour  on  the  job. 

Since  these  services  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  believe 
that  overtime  fees  should  be  Imposed  on 
any  Individual  or  group.  This  bill  would 
require  these  services  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Government  without  reimbursement 
from  persons  coming  into  the  country 
whenever  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
Government  agency  involved  through 
such  means  as  schedules,  timetables, 
traffic,  or  fiight  plans. 

The  approach  adopted  in  this  bill  is 
similar  to  that  taken  by  Congress  in  1957 
when  it  enacted  legislation  exempting 
from  the  overtime  fees  of  the  Public 
Health  quarantine  inspection  service  the 
operations  of  aircraft  and  trains  covered 
by  published  schedules. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  all  segments 
of  our  transportation  industry,  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  I  believe  it  Is  essential 
to  modernize  the  practices  of  our  inspec- 
tion agencies  and  to  establish  a  consist- 
ent national  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1596)  to  promote  "Ehe  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  oV  the 
United  States  by  modernizing  practices 
of  the  Federal  Government  relating  to 
the  inspection  of  persons,  merchandise, 
and  conveyances  moving  into,  through. 
and  out  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roney, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Coanmittee  on 
Commerce. 


PROTECTING  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7  of  last  year  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  2813,  whose  enactment  would  correct 
a  rather  unaccountable  situation  of  over- 
sight. Today  I  again  introduce  the  same 
bill,  a  measure  which  will  prohibit  use 
of  the  likenesses  of  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  falsely  to  Indicate  Federal  agency. 

Oddly  enough,  although  use  of  the 
Kreat  seal  of  the  United  States  dates 


from  September  15. 1789,  there  has  never 
been  a  statutory  provision  forbidding  its 
reproduction  for  private  purposes.  Such 
prohibitions  surround  various  other  of- 
ficial emblems  and  seals  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent,  but  the  only  weapon  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  State  as  the 
custodian  of  the  great  seal  die  and  press 
has  been  the  effort  of  persuasion.  Often 
this  has  not  been  sufficient.  Facsimiles 
of  the  great  seal  have  been  used  on  let- 
terheads, program  cards,  and  newspaper 
advertisements  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
imply  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  private  ventures.  Tills  is  a 
deceit  and  a  fraud  which  should  be  cor- 
rected by  my  bill. 

As  I  noted  last  year,  I  made  inquiry 
of  the  Department  of  State  concerning 
the  facts  when  this  first  came  to  my  at- 
tention. Included  in  the  reply  which  I 
received  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Frederick  G.  Dutton  there  was  this 
statement  of  direct  support  by  the  State 
Department  for  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion: 

The  Department  Is  convinced  that  the 
Government  should  begin  to  exercise  sviltable 
control  over  use  of  the  coat  of  arms. 

The  letter  concludes,  following  a  re- 
view of  the  situation,  with  an  even  more 
direct  recommendation: 

The  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  is 
unique  In  that  It  belongs  not  to  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  other  unit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  to  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
Accordingly,  the  Department  feels  that  the 
Government  needs  legislation  to  control  the 
use  of  the  coat  of  arms  for  private  purposes. 

Mr.  Dutton's  letter  cites  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  great  seal  has  been 
used  In  improper  ways.  He  states  that 
"Such  Instances  of  private  exploitation 
of  the  coat  of  arms  are  becoming  more 
numerous  and  more  various." 

No  hearings  were  held  and  no  action 
taken  on  this  bill  last  year.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  may  obtain  consideration 
and  passage  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Dutton  may  appear  at  the  close  of 
these  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1597)  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  likenesses  of  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  falsely  to  Indicate 
Federal  agency,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Hartke 

Is  as  follows: 

April  13,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  4.  1964,  requesting  com- 
ment on  a  suggestion  for  a  law  to  regulate 
reproduction  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States  for  private  purposes. 

Legislation  concerning  the  use  of  the  orig- 
inal great  seal  of  the  United  States  dates 
from  September  15,  1789.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  that  day  placed  the  great 
seal  In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  provided  that  It  should  be  afElxed  only 
to  documents  of  certain  kinds  and  then  only 
on  the  authority  of  the  President's  signa- 


ture. The  relevant  provlslona  of  law  today 
are  title  4,  sections  41  and  42,  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

The  device  or  design  of  the  obverse  of  the 
great  seal  Is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United 
States.  The  coat  of  arms  Is  an  official  em- 
blem, mark  of  Identification,  and  synxbol  of 
the  authority  of  our  Government.  The 
Government  displays  the  coat  or  arms  on 
currency,  stationery,  publications,  military 
uniforms,  public  monuments,  public  bviild- 
Ings,  and  other  property  that  It  Issues,  owns, 
or  uses.  The  coat  of  arms  today  connotes 
Federal  property,  ownership,  or  authority, 
or  some  other  direct  relationship  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

While  the  great  seal  die  and  press  are  In 
the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
their  use  Is  strictly  guarded  by  law,  there 
Is  not  now  and  never  has  been  any  statutory 
provision  controlling  the  reproduction  of 
the  seal  design  (the  coat  of  arms)  for  pri- 
vate purposes. 

The  question  of  tise  of  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  United  States  for  private  purposes  Is 
an  old  and  recurring  one.  The  Department 
has  never  objected  to  private  reproduction 
of  the  device  for  purely  educational,  In- 
formative, or  patriotic  purposes,  as  In  text- 
books, In  encyclopedias,  or  on  monuments  to 
war  heroes.  As  a  matter  of  longstanding 
policy,  however,  the  Department,  when 
asked  Its  opinion,  has  tried  to  discourage 
the  use  of  the  coat  of  arms  In  advertising 
or  In  any  other  form  of  private  commercial 
exploitation.  One  reason  for  this  poUcy  Is 
that  such  use  gives  the  public  the  false  Im- 
pression of  Government  participation  In  or 
endorsement  of  a  private  business  under- 
taking. At  the  same  time,  the  Department 
has  for  many  years  Indicated  that  It  Is  not 
authorized  by  law  either  to  grant  or  to  with- 
hold permission  to  reproduce  the  device  for 
private  purposes.  In  other  words,  it  cannot 
enforce  Its  policy. 

Regarding  the  need  for  legislation,  the 
Department  has  noted,  or  has  had  brought 
to  its  attention,  numerous  instances  of  em- 
ployment of  the  coat  of  arms  in  ways  which 
it  considers  Inappropriate.  These  Instances, 
most  of  them  In  advertising  matter.  Include 
use  by  a  motel  in  North  Carolina,  a  book 
publisher,  an  insurance  company,  a  Wash- 
ington restaurant,  and  firms  manufeu:t\iring 
wall  plaques,  paperweights,  ashtrays,  pho- 
nograph records,  greeting  cards,  and  cos- 
tume Jewelry.  Such  instances  of  private  ex- 
ploitation or  proposed  exploitation  of  the 
coat  of  arms  are  becoming  more  nimaerous 
and  more  various.  The  Department's  tradi- 
tional endeavor  to  deal  with  the  sittiatlon  by 
means  of  moral  suasion  results  in  unfairness 
through  disadvantage  to  those  persons  and 
firms  that  abide  by  the  Department's  re- 
quest to  desist.  The  Department  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Government  should  begin  to 
exercise  suitable  control  over  use  of  the  coat 
of  arms. 

In  some  areas  the  Government  is  now 
dealing  effectively  with  a  similar  problem  re- 
garding the  seals  and  emblems  of  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  other  organiza- 
tional units,  especially  those  pertaining  to 
the  armed  services.  It  has  been  able  to  do 
so  at  this  lower  level  becatise  statutes  au- 
thorize the  formulation  and  enforcement  of 
regulations  controlling  reproduction  of  these 
devices,  including  the  seal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Some  of  this  authority  lies 
In  title  18,  section  701,  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Air  Force,  however,  cite  as  the  basis  fCM- 
the  regulations  they  have  issued  regarding 
their  devices  simply  the  provisions  of  law 
that  give  the  heads  of  those  agencies  au- 
thority generally  to  perform  their  duties 
(United  States  Code,  title  38,  sec.  210,  and 
title  10,  sec.  8012). 

The  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  is 
unique  In  that  it  belongs  not  to  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  other  unit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  to  the  Govenunent  as  a  whole. 
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Accordingly,  the  Department  feels  that  the 
Government  needs  legislation  to  control  the 
use  of  the  coat  of  arms  for  private  purposes. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  help  to  you  at  any 
time,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Button, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


CURATOR  OP  ARTS  AND 
ANTIQUITIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
recent  acts  of  vandalism  in  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  underscore  a  problem  in 
the  Capitol  which  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate sought  to  deal  with  several  years 
ago.  On  Jime  6,  1962,  I  introduced  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Dirksen,  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Jordan]  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  195  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  establishing  the  Commission 
on  Arts  and  Antiquities  of  the  Capitol, 
and  for  other  purposes."  On  July  18, 
1962.  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  but  it 
died  in  the  House  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration. 

The  art  treasures  and  antiquities  that 
have  accrued  to  the  Congress  over  the 
years  represent  an  immensely  valuable 
and  irreplaceable  part  of  our  American 
heritage.     This  collection  should  be  as- 
sured maximum  safety  and  should  be 
treated  in  an  integrated  fashion.    But 
at  the  present  time  no  single  body  in  the 
Congress  is  charged  with  its  care.    The 
Capitol  Architect,  committees  of  each 
House,  and  other  custodians  do  the  best 
they  can  to  preserve  portions  of  the  col- 
lection over  which,  in  a  somewhat  hap- 
hazard fashion,  they  have  been  assigned 
jui-isdiction  through  the  years.    But  it 
is  likeiy  that  in  years  past  much  of  value 
has  been  lost.    And  there  is  no  question 
that  what  remains  can  be  more  effec- 
tively utilized  in  an  inspirational,  edu- 
cational, and  patriotic  sense.     What  is 
involved  are  priceless  benchmarks  of  our 
society  and  its  history  which  have  been 
entrusted   to  us  for  safekeeping.    The 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  they  are  passed  along  unscathed 
and     undiminished.     The.se     paintings, 
books,  furniture,  statues  and  other  his- 
toric items  belong  to  all  generations  of 
Americans,    past,   present,    and   future. 
Their   preservation   is   a    resporisibility 
which  cannot  be  taken  lightly,  for  once 
marred,  lost,  or  destroyed  they  can  never 
be  replaced,  and  acts  of  vandalism,  may 
I  say.  are  not  unknown  in  the  Capitol. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  fact  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  195 
in  the  87th  Congress  had  the  strong  en- 
dorsement and  support  of  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators  who  share  a 
keen  interest  in  our  past  history  and  its 
tangible  legacies.    The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  at  that 
time  also  gave  its  unanimous  support  to 
the  resolution  which   the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Since  the  House  did  not  act  one  way  or 
the  other  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
joint  Commission  and  to  provide  for  a 
Curator  of  Arts  and  Antiquities,  I  again 
offer  at  this  time  a  similar  resolution. 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  pro- 
vide coordinated  protection  and  the  best 


possible  utilization  of  the  objects  of  arts 
and  the  antiquities  of  the  Capitol  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  visitors  who  come  to  their  Capitol  each 
year  and  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Briefly,  the  resolution  would  create  a 
commission  comprised  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  Vice  President,  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  and  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  It  would, 
as  well,  create  the  position  of  Curator  of 
Arts  and  Antiquities.  I  would  hope  and 
expect  that  the  Commission  would  choose 
for  this  position  on  a  completely  non- 
partisan basis  an  outstanding  authority 
on  arts  and  antiquities  and  their  preser- 
vation and  display. 

If  this  joint  resolution  is  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  hope  the  House  will  see  fit  to 
consider  this  pressing  need  and  concur 
with  the  Senate  in  establishing  a  Com- 
mission on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Capitol. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  our  minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen I.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis].  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JoRD.w],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  joint  resolution  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65) 
establishing  the  Commission  on  Ait  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
<for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  legislation  introduced  today  seeking 
to  create  a  Commission  on  Arts  and 
Antiquities  for  the  Capitol  lie  on  the  table 
for  the  rest  of  this  week  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TO  EXPRESS  CONGRESSIONAL  AP- 
PROVAL OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S  AC- 
TION RESPECTING  VIETNAM 
Mr.   SCOTT.     Mr.   President.   I   sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution  for  appro- 
priate reference. 

Peace  and  freedom  together  form  the 
spine  of  American  foreign  policy.  I  be- 
lieve President  Johnson  stands  proudly 
on  those  fundamentals,  and  shares  the 
willingness  of  former  President  Eisen- 
hower to  "walk  the  extra  mile  for  peace." 
The  Congress  must  be  ready  to  en- 
dorse evei-y  step  the  President  takes  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  policy  to  deter 
and  defeat  aggressors.  We  must  fully 
realize  our  country's  commitment  to  pre- 
vent the  subjugation  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  Communist  rule  and 
must  demonstrate  the  fullest  confidence 
in  our  ability,  resources,  and  willpower 
to  dig  In  and  hold  the  line  against  Chi- 
nese Communist  expansionism. 

We  cannot  withdraw  from  Vietnam. 
If  we  do.  we  will  be  forced  to  defend 


countries  closer  to  our  own  soil  and  kp 
curity.  We  must  not  fight  in  BangkoT 
not  in  Tokyo.  Calcutta,  or  Manila  m 
must  be  ready  to  fight  in  Vietnam  ann 
show  the  world  the  strength  of  our  con 
viction  and  the  resoluteness  of  our  Dur 
pose.  We  must  demonstrate  confident 
in  our  President  and  give  him  the  m\M 
posture  we  can.  This  is  the  wav 
through  firm  resolution,  to  prevail  and  to 
secure  peace  and  freedom  for  the  peook 
of  the  world  who  will  choose  freedom 
whenever  and  wherever  there  is  the 
element  of  free  and  unhampered  choice 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  S 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S  Coa 
Res.  28)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  pledged  to 
meet  any  challenge,  whether  of  direct  attack 
or  subversion,  which  threatens  our  security 
or  the  security  of  any  country  that  waotj 
to  be  free;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  threatens  the  peace  and  territorial 
integrity  of  South  Vietnam,  and  continues 
Its  pollpy  of  terror  and  aggression  against 
its  neighbors  and  the  nations  fighting  in  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  rationale  of  the  United  States 
position  must  be  worked  out  with  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  assurance  to  block  Commu- 
nist penetration  in  southeast  Asia  to  prevent 
the  subjugation  of  14  million  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  Communist  rule;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  desires  no  mil- 
itary, political,  or  territorial  aggrandizement 
in  southeast  Asia,  but  asks  only  that  tiie 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  be  granted  tie 
freedom  to  decide  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  demon- 
strate a  willingness  to  Join  In  negotiations 
only  when  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  halts  Its  infiltration  of  men  and 
supplies  to  the  south  and  supports  a  de 
facto  cease-fire:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  President's  ac- 
tions to  strengthen  the  Nation's  policy  to  de- 
ter and  defeat  aggressors  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  political  Independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  is  In  the  best  national  interest  to  assist 
In  defending  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
against  the  aggression  of  the  Communist 
regime  of  North  Vietnam;  to  secure  the  free- 
doms of  speech  and  religion  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam;  to  bring  about  tranquil- 
lity and  security  in  South  Vietnam  with  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  restoration  ol 
peace  through  honorable  negotiations  at  a 
time  of  our  choosing. 


FEDERALLY  CHARTERED  CREDIT 
UNIONS  SHOULD  PARTICIPATE  IN 
STUDENT  LOANS  (AMENDMENT 
NO.  58) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  S.  600.  to  permit  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  to  participate 
under  the  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram. ^ 

As  now  drafted,  the  bill  would  exclude 
federally  chartered  credit  unions  from 
participating  in  the  program.  Under  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  there  are  two 
limitations  on  the  lending  power  of  fed- 
erally   chartered    credit    unions   which 
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would  prevent  their  participation.  The 
first  is  that  loans  must  mature  in  not 
more  than  5  years.  The  second  requires 
adequate  security  for  a  loan  in  excess  of 

$750. 

If  enacted  in  its  present  form,  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  would  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  insured  student  loan 
program  while  federally  chartered  credit 
unions  would  be  precluded  from  doing 
so.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  anomaly 
is  not  intended. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  600  to  permit  such  participa- 
tion by  federally  chartered  credit  unions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  58)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

BILLS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  names  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  bill  1203  con- 
cerning the  deductibility  of  teachers 
continuing  education  expense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neuberger],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1087. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  S.  288,  amending 
Public  Law  874.  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  S.  600,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Inouye]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate bill  1297,  to  change  the  amount  of 
silver  in  coins:  Senators  Bartiett,  Can- 
non, DoMiNicK,  Jack-son,  and  Metcalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  March  8,  196$: 

S.  1446.   A  bill   to   reserve  certain  public 

Iwids  for  a  National  Wild  Rivere  System,  to 

provide  a  procedure   for  adding   additional 

public  lands  and  other  lands  to.  the  system. 


and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bbewsteb, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Gbuening,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  Yarborouch, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

Authority  of  March  10,  1965: 
S.  1486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to  a 
taxpayer  who  is  a  student  at  a  college  for 
certain  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  a 
higher  education:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen, Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  HOUSE 
BILL  2594 

Mr.  McGE;e.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  H.R.  2594  on  Thurs- 
day, March  25,  1965,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
6202  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

H.R.  2594  clarifies  the  application  of 
certain  annuity  increase  legislation  pre- 
viously enacted  by  Congress.  Those 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  in 
room  6206  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  or  call  225-5451. 


STATUS    OF   LEGISLATION    IN    THE 
SENATE  THROUGH  MARCH   18 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  the  Senate  F>assed  sev- 
eral minor  bills  but  concentrated  pri- 
marily on  manpower  training  a;pd  voting 
rights  legislation.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Senator 
Clark,  is  deserving  of  special  commenda- 
tion for  handling,  within  tiis  subcommit- 
tee as  well  as  on  the  floor,  the  President's 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1962.  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
programs  Congress  has  ever  enacted. 
Senators  PROtrry,  Dominick,  Yarborouch, 
Pell,  Bartlett,  Ellender,  Robertson, 
Lausche,  Holland,  Javits,  Pastore,  and 
Hill  also  made  outstanding  contributions 
during  the  debate.  The  manpower  train- 
ing was  the  14th  of  the  Pi-esidential  rec- 
ommendations passed  by  the  Senate  this 
session. 

Next  week  we  look  forward  to  passage 
of  another  administration  measure,  ex- 
pansion of  the  Water  Research  Act  (S. 
22)  which  will  be  handled  on  the  floor  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, Senator  Anderson. 

During  the  week  of  March  22-27.  the 
committees  will  be  extremely  active. 
Aniong  the  important  measures  expected 
to  receive  consideration  are,  by  commit- 
tee, the  following: 

Senate  Appropriations  has  already 
concluded  hearings  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriations  and  is  making 
rapid  progress  on  Agriculture,  Defense, 
Labor-HEW,  and  Treasury-Post  Office. 
The  House  is  expected  to  act  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  on  Tues- 


day of  this  week  and  I  anticipate  early 
hearings  in  the  Senate. 

Senate  Banking  will  continue  hearings 
March  23  and  25  on  balance  of  payments. 

Senate  Commerce  will  hold  hearings 
March  22-25  on  S.  547  and  S.  559.  bills 
relating  to  cigarette  labeling  and  adver- 
tising. 

District  of  Columbia  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on:  H.R.  66,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Board  of  Parole  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  discharge  a  parolee  from 
supervision  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  term  or  terms  for  which  he 
was  sentenced;  S.  1319,  authorizing  a 
work  release  program  for  persons  sen- 
tenced by  the  courts  of  the  District  and 
defining  the  powers  and  duties  in  rela- 
tion therefb;  S.  1317,  authorizing  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  the  handling  and 
collection  of  dishonored  checks  or  money 
orders;  S.  1321,  relating  to  bond  require- 
ments in  coruiection  with  attachment 
before  judgment. 

Senate  Finance  will  continue  hearings 
on  the  effects  of  Du  Pont-Christlana's  di- 
vestiture of  General  Motors  stock. 

Foreign  Relations  will  continue  on 
foreign  aid. 

Senate  Judiciary  will  open  hearings 
March  23  on  S.  1564.  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  and  will  continue  on  immi- 
gration revision.  The  committee  will 
also  consider  the  nomination  of  Harold 
Levinthal  as  U:S.  circuit  judge  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit. 

Senate  Labor  will  continue  on  S.  600, 
higher  education. 

Senate  Government  Operations  will 
hold  hearings  March  22  on  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  authority.  On 
March  22,  25.  and  26.  hearings  will  be 
held  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  traffic  safety. 

Senate  Interior  will  hold  hearings 
March  22  on  S.  1229,  relating  to  uniform 
policies  for  recreation  benefits.  On 
March  24,  the  committee  holds  hearings 
on  S.  1000.  a  bill  on  movable  property 
title  transfers;  S.  1243,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  employ  aliens 
in  a  scientific  and  technical  capacity; 
and  S.  1462,  an  Indian  lands  bill. 

Senate  Public  Works  starts  hearings 
March  22  on  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  projects. 

Spnate  Space  continues  its  hearings  on 
the  annual  authorization  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
on  Senate  legislative  activity  through 
March  18  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Legislative  AcnviTY  Through 

March  18, 1965 
The  tally  sheet  so  far — Senate  activity: 

Days  in  session .. 39 

Hours  in  session 163:11 

Total  measures  passed 102 

Confirmations 25.  086 

Public    Laws 5 

appropriations 

Agricultural  supplemental :  Appropriated 
$1.6  billion  for  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, allowed  the  President  final  discretion  in 
shipping  surplus  food  to  Egypt,  and  sus- 
pended until  May  1  the  planned  closing  of  11 
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VA  hoepitals,  4  domlclllaiies,  and  the  merger 
of  17  regional  offices.  Public  Law  89-2 
(I^resldential  reccmimendatlon) . 

,  CONGRESS 

»  •*  Joint  COTnmlttee  on  the  Budget:   Estab- 

lished a  14-member  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  composed  of  7  members  from  each 
Appropriations  Committee,  4-to-3  ratio.  The 
purpose  of  the  Joint  committee  Is  to  serve 
the  Appropriations  Committees  year  roimd 
with  the  same  expertise  as  the  Bureau  of 
Budget  for  the  Executive.  S.  2  passed  Sen- 
ate. January  27. 

Joint  Committee  on  Organization  of  Con- 
gress: Established  a  12-member  bipartisan 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  Con- 
gress and  to  recommend  improvements. 
R\iles  changes  are  eliminated  from  the  study. 
Authorizes  $150,000  through  January  31, 
1966.  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  First  report  to  be  submitted 
120  days  following  effective  date  of  the  reso- 
lution. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2 
passed  Senate,  March  9,  1965;  passed  House, 
March  11,  1965. 

DEFENSE 

Zinc,  lead  and  copper :  Authorized  the  dis- 
posal of  200,000  tons  each  of  zinc  and  lead 
and  the  sale  of  100.000  short  tons  of  copper 
to  producers  and  processors.  H.R.  1496 
passed  Senate  amended  March  11. 

Stockpile  Act:  Provides  more  statutory 
guidance  on  the  purpose  for  which  materials 
would  be  stockpiled;  provides  for  disclosure 
to  Congress  and  the  public,  pertinent  infor- 
mation on  the  management;  permits  dispos- 
als of  surplus  material  without  requiring 
congressional  action  on  each  while  retaining 
In  Congress  the  power  to  disapprove  pro- 
posed disposals;  and  makes  contracts  for 
furnishing  materials  to  the  stockpile  subject 
to  the  Renegotiation  Act.  S.  28  passed  Sen- 
ate February  9.  (Presidential  recommenda- 
tion.) 

ECONOMY 

Aid  to  Appalachla:  Authorized  $1,092.4 
billion  In  aid  to  the  11 -State  Appalachian 
region;  $840  million  of  this  amoxmt  will  be 
In  the  form  of  Federal  grants  for  a  5-year 
highway  construction  program  and  a  2-year 
authorization  of  $252.4  million  for  a  variety 
of  economic  development  projects.  Public 
Law  89-4.      (Presidential   recommendation.) 

Disaster  victims:  Directs  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  make  an 
Immediate  study  of  alternative  programs 
which  could  be  established  to  help  provide 
financial  assistance  to  those  suffering  prop- 
erty losses  In  flood,  earthquake,  and  other 
natural  disasters.  Including  alternative 
methods  of  Federal  Insurance  as  well  as  the 
existing  flood  Insiu^nce  programs.  S.  408 
passed  Senate  January  28. 

Gold  cover:  Repeals  the  requirement  of  25 
percent  gold  backing  of  commercial  bank  de- 
posits held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but 
retains  the  25-percent  requirement  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes  In  actual  circulation. 
Public  Law  89-3.  (Presidential  recommen- 
dation.) 

Manpower  Act  of  1965:  Extends  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  to  June 
30,  1970,  authorizes  $454  million  for  fiscal 
1966.  and  provides  up  to  2  years'  training 
in  classrooms  or  on  the  Job  for  persons  un- 
employed because  they  lack  education  or 
FkiUs.  S.  974  passed  Senate  March  16. 
(Presidential  recommendation.) 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Goddard  Day:  Designates  March  16,  1965, 
as  Goddard  Day  In  honor  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchlngs  Goddard,  the  father  of  modern- 
day  rocketry.     Public  Law  89-5. 

HEALTH 

Community  health  services  extension:  Ex- 
/  tended  four  existing  grant-in-aid  programs 
j         authorized  by  the  Public  Health  Service  to 


provide  assistance  to  the  States  and  their 
communities  in  financing  essential  public 
health  services.  S.  510  passed  Senate  March 
11.     (Presidential  recommendation.) 

Loan  cancellation:  Permits  cancellations 
of  a  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  awarded  to  a  physician  or  dentist 
who  practices  In  a  shortage  area.  S.  576 
passed  Senate  January  28. 

Water  pollution  control:  Vests  authority 
to  establish  purity  standards  for  Interstate 
water  and  authorizes  $80  million  In  new 
grants  to  help  States  and  localities  develop 
new  methods  of  separating  combined  storm- 
water  and  sewage-carrying  sewer  systems;  In- 
crease the  dollar  celling  limitations  on  Indi- 
vidual grants  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works  from  $600,000  to  $1  million 
for  a  single  project  and  from  $2,400,000  to 
$4  million  for  a  Joint  project  Involving  two 
or  more  communities.  S.  4  passed  Senate 
January  28.    (Presidential  recommendation.) 

HOTTSING 

Distressed  homeowners:  Authorize  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  extend  aid  to 
distressed  homeowners  who,  after  relying  on 
VA  or  FHA  construction  standards  and  in- 
spections, find  structural  or  other  major  de- 
fects in  their  properties  purchased  with  GI 
mortgage  loans  which  affect  the  llvablllty  of 
the  property.  S.  507  passed  Senate  January 
27.     (Presidential  reconunendation.) 

INTERNATIONAL 

Coffee  Irftplementation :  This  bill  imple- 
ments the '  International  Coffee  Agreement 
ratified  In  1963,  and  authorizes  the  President 
to  require  all  coffee  entering  U.S.  markets 
and  all  exports  of  coffee  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  re- 
export. Limits  Imports  of  coffee  from  coun- 
tries which  have  not  Joined  in  the  agreement; 
and  requires  certain  recordkeeping.  S.  701 
passed  Senate  February  2.  (Presidential 
recommendation. ) 

Disarmament  Act  amendments:  Author- 
izes an  appropriation  of  $20  million  for  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  for  the  Disarmament 
Agency,  thus  continuing  the  authorization 
on  the  same  basis  as  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965.  H.R.  2998  passed  Senate  amended 
March  9.     (Presidential  recommendation.) 

Inter- American  Development  Bank:  Pro- 
vides for  a  $750  million  Increase  in  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank — over  a  3 -year  period  at  the  rate  of 
$250  million  a  year.  This  represents  the 
U.S.  share  of  a  planned  $900  million  Increase 
in  the  Fund  which  will  serve  to  strengthen 
multinational  aid  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. (Presidential  recommendation.)  Pub- 
lic Law  89 . 

PRESmENCT 

Presidential  succession:  Proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  will 
totally  replace  article  II,  section  1,  clause  5, 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
passed  Senate  February  19.  (Presidential 
recommendation . ) 

RESOURCE   AND    RECREATION    BUILDUP 

Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area: 
Authorizes  $355,000  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  proposed  Yellowtall 
Reservoir,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  features  of  the 
area.  S.  491  passed  Senate  February  10. 
(Presidential  recommendation.) 

Kanlksu  National  Forest:  Authorizes 
up  to  $500,000  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  to  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Kanlksu  National  Forest  to  In- 
clude lands  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  the  scenic  values  and  nat- 
ural environment  of  Upper  Priest  Lake  In 
Idaho.     S.  435  passed  Senate  March  4. 


Manson  Irrigation  Unit,  Wash.:  Author 
Izes  $12.3  million  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Manson  Unit  of  the  Ch^ 
Joseph  Dam  project.  The  Manson  Unit  hu 
an  Irrigation  potential  of  5,770  acres  of  laad 
with  half  of  the  costs  reimbursable,  s  4fio 
passed  Senate  February  10. 

Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park,  Idaho- 
Authorizes  $630,000  for  the  purchase  of  isoj 
acres  of  land  to  establish  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional  Historical  Park  to  commemorate,  pre 
serve,  and  interpret  the  historic  values  In 
the  early  Nez  Perce  Indian  culture,  the  tribes' 
war  of  1877  with  U.S.  cavalry  troops,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  through  the 
area  early  in  the  19th  century,  subsequent 
fur  trading,  gold  mining,  logging,  and  mi£. 
slonary  activity.  S.  60  passed  Senate  Peb- 
ruary  10. 

River  Basin  planning:  Authorizes  Federal 
grants  of  $5  million  a  year  In  matching  funds 
to  States  for  State  project  planning  over  a 
10-year  period;  sets  up  a  Cabinet-level  water 
resources  council  to  coordinate  river  basin 
planning;  and  authorizes  creation  of  river 
basin  commissions  for  regional  planning 
S.  21  passed  Senate  February  25.  H.R.  im 
House  Calendar  (Presidential  recommenda. 
tlon). 

Yakima  project  Washington:  Authorizes 
$5.1  million  for  the  extension,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  Kennewlck  division  of 
the  Yakima  project  with  an  Irrigation  po- 
tential of  7,000  additional  acres  (present 
Irrigated  acreage  is  19,000) .  All  but  approi- 
Imately  $135,000  Is  reimbursable.  S.  794 
passed  Senate  February  10. 

TAXES 

Motor  Fuels  taxation  compact:  Grants  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  any  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  a  compact  relating  to  taxation  of  motor 
fuels  consumed  by  Interstate  buses  and  to  an 
agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation,  prora- 
tion, and  reciprocity.  S.  307  passed  Senate 
March  15. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
FARM  PONDS  FOR  FISH  FAEM- 
ING 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pres- 
ently studying  ways  and  means  whereby 
farmers  can  develop  new  sources  of  In- 
come from  their  land. 

An  interesting  proposal  for  supplying 
farmers  of  Kansas  with  a  new  source  o' 
farm  income  is  rapidly  reaching  a  stage 
of  practical  operation. 

Basically  this  program  provides  for  a 
landowner  to  construct  water  impound- 
ments, generally  known  as  farm  ponds, 
for  the  purpose  of  fish  farming.  This  is 
not  some  visionary  and  impractical  pro- 
gram as  it  might  first  suggest. 

Some  years  ago  the  Kansas  govern- 
ment established  the  State  Biological 
Sur\'ey  of  Kansas,  a  legislative  agency  to 
research  and  develop  our  State's  natural 
resources.  Funds  were  allotted  to  this 
agency  for  a  study  and  research  program 
on  commercial  production  of  channel 
catfish.  This  study,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  E.  Raymond  Hall  and  Frank  Cross, 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  commercial  production 
of  channel  catfish  can  be  accomplished 
under  certain  conditions. 

A  group  of  Kansas  citizens  and  busi- 
ness leaders  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  are  cooperating 
with  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and 
should,  in  the  near  future,  supply  prO" 
duction  and  marketing  information  to 
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those  farmers  Interested.  It  is  reported 
that  under  favorable  conditions,  fish 
fanners  can  expect  a  substantial  added 
income  to  their  farming  operations. 


i' 


PROBLEMS  OF  FARM 
COOPERATIVES 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Faxmers  Union 
Cooperative  Marketing  Association  was 
held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  March  9, 
1965. 

Representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  representatives  of  coopera- 
tives from  several  States  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  marketing  of  grain  were 
in  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dean,  general  manager  of 
the  Farmers  Cooperative  Commission, 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  delivered  one  of  the 
outstanding  addresses  at  the  meeting 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  anyone  who  has  spent  most  of  his  adult 
life  in  the  service  of  grain  cooperatives,  It  is 
a  great  inspiration  to  visit  your  cooperative 
and  attend  a  meeting  such  as  you  are  holding 
here. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  what  you 
have  accomplished  and  the  progressive  spirit 
In  which  you  are  facing  the  future. 

I  began  working  for  cooperatives  as  a  very 
young  man.  My  father  was  manager  of  a 
local  grain  cooperative  and  I  learned  some- 
thing about  an  elevator  well  before  I  finished 
high  school. 

After  spending  several  years  working  for 
the  Farmers  Union  Jobbing  Association  and 
managing  local  cooperatives,  I  was  selected 
as  manager  of  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Com- 
mission Co.  This  organization  began  Just  a 
half  century  ago,  with  a  modest  program  of 
selling  grain  for  a  number  of  farmer-owned 
elevators  In  the  territory,  on  a  consignment 
basis,  and  Its  earnings  were  modest  for  many 
years.  But,  the  farmers  In  southwest  Kansas 
came  to  support  It  strongly.  They  had  a 
dream  which  Is  gradually  being  reanzed 
through  this  regional  or  federated  coopera- 
tive—a dream  of  marketing  their  grain  to  the 
very  best  advantage — selling  their  grain 
through  cooperatives  every  step  of  the  way — 
even  to  oversea  export  whenever  possible. 

It  has  given  me  great  personal  satisfaction 
to  work  with  the  fanners  of  our  territory  and 
with  the  managers  of  the  local  cooperative 
elevators  which  they  have  built  up  over  the 
years.  It  has,  also,  given  me  great  pleasure 
to  work  with  the  other  regional  cooperative 
associations  through  our  membership  In  the 
National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives 
and  Producers'  Export  Co. 

We  learn  from  each  other  and  the  more  we 
cooperate  with  each  other,  the  more  we  learn. 

Out  of  all  this,  I  have  come  to  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  faith  in  the  ability  of  farmers, 
given  strong  leadership,  to  cooperate  together 
for  their  common  economic  good. 

The  mission  of  grain  cooperatives  Is  clear 
and  the  challenge  to  them  of  doing  a  better 
and  better  job  on  behalf  of  their  members 
Intrigues  me. 

Today,  In  visiting  with  you,  I  want  to  touch 
on  many  concerns  which  are  common  to 
grain  farmers  everywhere  and  to  the  co- 
operatives created  to  serve  them. 

We  start  with  a  simple,  basic  fact.  It  is 
that  a  grain  cooperative,  whether  a  local  or 
a  regional  association,  whether  It  Is  located 
In  Kansas,  Missouri,  Colorado,  or  anywhere 
else,  has  the  same  solid  assignment:  (1)  To 
market  the  farmer's  grain  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, now  and  In  the  future,  and  (2)  to  sCTve 


the  farmer's  Interest  broadly  and  In  the 
wisest  and  most  efficient  manner  possible. 

The  success  of  any  cooperative  Is  deter- 
mined by  Just  how  well  it  does  its  Job.  In 
speaking  of  success,  I  do  not  mean  simply 
how  much  money  It  makes.  The  finances  of 
any  cooperative,  of  course,  Is  Important,  but 
the  real  success  Is  In  the  kind  of  representa- 
tion It  gives  the  farmer.  It  must  be  out- 
standing In  Its  marketing  activities.  It  iliust 
reflect  for  the  farmers  It  represents  the  high- 
est degree  of  Integrity  and  bustoess  princi- 
ples. It  must  provide  the  farmers  the  instru- 
ment through  which  they  may  acquire  unity 
and  understanding. 

Only  can  these  principles  be  carried  out,  to 
the  extent  they  are  actually  practiced  by  the 
various  cooperatives  in  the  overall  coopera- 
tive link. 

That  some  local  cooperatives  Join  together 
to  form  a  federated  or  regional  cooperative 
and  then  fall  to  support  it  and  patronize  it 
to  the  maximum  Is  something  I  have  never 
understood.  It  simply  makes  no  sense  to 
me,  today,  or  on  any  other  day,  or  in  any 
other  place. 

As  a  local  manager  In  Kansas,  with  the 
strong  support  of  my  own  farmer-board 
members,  we  saw  to  it  that  our  cooperatives 
supported  their  regional.  As  the  manager  of 
a  regional,  I  have  had  wonderful  support 
from  locals,  from  their  managers,  and  their 
farmer-members.  We  have  one  member  who 
has  not  marketed  a  bushel  of  grain  outside 
the  regional  during  the  past  27  years  and, 
incidentally,  this  is  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful organizations.  There  are  many  of  them 
that  have  nearly  as  good  a  record. 

Unless  you  start  with  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, and  an  earnest  desire  to  work  together, 
the  potential  in  any  situation  cannot  be  real- 
ized. To  succeed,  farmers  simply  have  to 
agree  upon  some  fvmdamentals,  some  com- 
mon objectives  of  the  role  they  assign  to 
their  local  managers  and  to  the  overall  re- 
lationship of  their  local  cooperative  to  the 
regional  association. 

There  will  always  be  problems;  there  will 
alwa3rs  be  difficulties  in  what  we  might  call 
simply  the  chemistry  of  personal  relation- 
ships. But,  unless  there  is  teamwork,  un- 
less there  is  a  desire  to  work  together  for  a 
conunon  cause,  the  potential  of  a  cooperative 
investment  in  facilities,  in  personnel,  in 
working  capital,  cannot  possibly  be  realized. 

Certainly,  it  is  healthy  for  xis  to  examine, 
each  in  our  own  bailiwick,  the  quality  and 
helpfulness  of  the  current  relationships  be- 
tween producers,  local  managers,  local 
boards,  regional  directors,  and  regional  man- 
agement team. 

These  should  be  examined  frequently  to  In- 
siu-e  that  all  are  working  together  as  eagerly 
and  effectively  as  is  possible,  that  they  all 
understand  the  unity  of  their  purpose,  their 
common  objectives,  and  that  they  adjust 
promptly  or  remedy  without  delay  whatever 
deficiencies  may  exist,  to  insure  the  success 
of  their  venture. 

There  is  always  the  need  for  basic  har- 
mony and  cooperatives  have  to  work  at  this 
all  the  time.  There  have  to  be  leaders  and 
there  have  to  be  followers.  But,  most  impor- 
tant, there  has  to  be  conmion  understanding 
and  agreement  on  objectives. 

This  brings  me  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  fundamental  of  necessities  In  getting 
teamwork  out  of  all  elements,  all  units,  all 
people,  spread  over  a  considerable  territory 
which  is  the  field  of  operation  of  your  co- 
operative. 

Communication  must  be  good.  It  must  be 
clear  commiinication  and  it  must  be  fre- 
quent. 

To  achieve  maximtmi  marketing  efficiency 
in  a  time  when  operating  margins  are  low, 
when  revenue  from  storage  from  the  Grovem- 
ment  has  fallen  off  sharply,  it  is  increasingly 
necessary,  so  as  to  avoid  waste,  that  locals 
and  their  reglonals  function  on  behalf  of  pro- 
ducers as  a  single  system.    They  must  work 


together  aa  in  the  case  of  a  highly  clTillsed 
famUy. 

Margins  in  grain  merchandising  at  the 
present  time  are  thin.  In  a  sense,  it  can 
be  said  that  cooperatives  may  have  done  their 
Job  too  well.  Historically,  we  know  that 
marketing  margins  In  grain  before  coopera- 
tives moved  into  the  pictiu'e  strongly  were 
often  very  large.  Farmers  through  their 
cooperatives  entered  Into  the  marketing  proc- 
ess and  step  by  step,  they  have  Increased  the 
efficiency  of  marketing,  reduced  the  market- 
ing toll,  and  realized  for  farmers  a  larger 
share  of  the  price  paid  by  the  users  of  wheat 
and  other  grains. 

Thus,  the  efficiency  of  marketing  achieved 
by  cooperatives  as  competitors  has,  perhaps, 
penalized  cooperatives  if  their  achievements 
are  to  be  measured  entirely  in  terms  of  profit 
and  loss  statements,  of  savings  available  for 
payment  as  cash  patronage. 

But,  few  Intelligent  farmers  wo\ild  want  to 
employ  such  a  test  or  to  give  up  their  coop- 
eratives, even  though  the  benefits  of  coop- 
eratives have  sometimes  fiowed.  also,  to  farm- 
ers who  haven't  Joined  in  leading  or  financing 
cooperative  enterprise.  Farmers  are  satis- 
fied that  they  get  better  service  through  the 
marketing  institutions  they  own  and  control. 
At  the  very  minimum,  they  want  a  yardstick 
by  which  to  measure  the  performance  of 
others  who  seek  their  business.  The  coopera- 
tive is  always  under  scrutiny  under  competi- 
tive pressure.     But,  why  not? 

In  this  country,  it  is  true  that,  historically, 
farmers  have  supported  cooperatives  quite 
well.  They  have  learned  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  cooperative  method  of  eco- 
nomic organization.  In  fact,  it  can  be  said 
that  they  have  learned  to  use  such  organiza- 
tion more  wisely  and  more  intensively  than 
any  other  group  in  our  society,  except  for 
some  of  the  specialized  groups  such  as  grain 
merchants,  doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  union 
members,  and  other  strongly  organized 
groups. 

Farmers  have  found  that  cooperatives  serve 
their  purpose  well  and  efficiently  in  good 
times  and  bad  and  in  depressions  and  in 
times  of  s\u-plus. 

The  climate  In  which  cooperatives  func- 
tion, so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  in  this 
country.  Is  one  of  continuing,  almost  violent 
change  in  a  technological  sense.  We  face 
even  more  change  in  the  future. 

Farming  has  and  Is  undergoing  marked 
changes  in  this  country,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  grain  and  oilseed  products,  but  in 
virtually  every  t3rpe  of  farming  from  turkeys, 
broilers,  to  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

The  question  arises:  Will  cooperatives  be 
needed  as  much?  Will  they  be  harnessed  to 
serve  the  producers  of  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  or  are  there  major  changes  In  sight  for 
cooperatives  as  well  as  for  their  farmer 
members? 

I  believe  the  need  for  good,  strong,  well- 
managed  cooperatives  will  grow  and  not 
decline. 

There  is  a  continual  fiow  of  statistics  all 
about  us,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  farms  are 
becoming  larger.  This  raises  the  question 
whether  the  farmer  of  the  future,  with  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  average  size  of 
his  operation,  will  need  cooperatives.  Or  will 
he  be  able  to  go  it  alone,  succeeding  best  as 
a  rugged  individualist  with  little  or  no  team- 
work with  his  neighbors?  In  my  opinion. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  farmers  can  go  It 
alone  and  disregard  their  neighbors'  Interest. 

The  national  economy  will  grow  bigger  Just 
as  fast  as  he  does  and  one  Important  thing 
we  need  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  his  numbers 
are  declining  and  his  voice  is  not  as  sttting 
as  It  once  was.  The  fewer  his  numbers,  the 
weaker  his  voice  becomes.  This,  coupled 
with  the  fact  he  will  be  competing  in  an 
economy  of  bigness,  makes  it  imperative  that 
farmers  Join  together  so  that  they  may  have 
unity  in  their  ranks  to  speak  strongly  as  a 
close  knit  group. 
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Unless  we  are  alert  enough  to  recognize 
what  Is  going  on  around  lis  and  wise  enough 
to  utilize  the  resources  we  have  in  the  proper 
manner,  we  haven't  a  chance  of  maintaining 
the  position  we  deserve  in  this  complex  and 
expanding  economy  in  which  we  are  forced 
to  compete. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  cooperatives 
offer  the  farmer  the  best  vehicle  available  to 
him  through  which  he  can  acquire  that 
strength  and  unity  he  must  have.  Through 
cooperatives  we  have  the  organizational 
structvire  to  maintain  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  Individual  farmers.  He  can  move 
into  action  quickly  and  effectively.  Through 
these  organizations,  he  has  the  resources  and 
the  means  to  put  them  to  work  as  and  how 
they  are  needed. 

There  is  a  real  challenge  facing  the  leaders 
of  our  cooperatives.  Just  how  we  meet  this 
challenge  will  depend  on  the  leadership  we 
provide.  All  of  us  here,  today,  have  accepted 
a  share  of  the  leadership  responsibility  and 
It  Is  up  to  us  to  make  a  clear  appraisal  of  our 
situation  and  lay  our  plans  for  the  days 
ahead. 

tJertainly,  it  is  necessary  that  all  our  orga- 
nizations operate  In  as  efficient  a  manner  as 
possible.  One  of  the  key  factors  In  efficiency 
is  the  selection  and  training  of  personnel. 
This  Is  one  place  where  I  feel  we  need  to  give 
considerable  attention.  I  think  all  of  us 
have  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  patronage 
refunds.  We  have  relied  too  much  on  these 
to  maintain  the  loysilty  of  our  members.  It 
Is  evident  that  the  savings  of  grain  market- 
ing cooperatives  are  on  the  decline  due  to 
loss  of  storage  revenue  and  unless  we  can 
provide  other  incentives  to  maintain  the 
loyalty  of  our  members,  we  will  find  ourselves 
In  serious  trouble.  We  must,  then,  have 
properly  trained  personnel  willing  to  exert  the 
necessary  effort  to  provide  our  patrons  the 
very  best  possible  service.  There  needs  to  be 
an  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  Indi- 
vidual patrons  and  efforts  made  to  meet 
those  needs.  Our  cooperatives  should  serve 
as  an  Information  and  service  center  for 
farmers  and  this  requires  competent  and 
energetic  personnel. 

It  Is  said  that  the  young  farmers  are  less 
likely  to  appreciate  cooperatives,  that  they 
have  not  been  aware  of  the  struggles  or  the 
conditions  out  of  which  cooperatives  grew 
and  of  the  natvire  of  protest  which  helped 
give  many  cooperatives  their  Initial  creative 
steam  and  drive. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  farmer,  I  believe 
that  too  many  cooperatives  are  tending  to 
neglect  him.  At  least,  I  find  that  many  young 
farmers  feel  that  they  are  overlooked. 
Whether  their  feeling  is  accurate.  It  is  a  fact 
that  It  exists  and  it  is  high  time  that  co- 
operatives take  such  feeling  Into  account  and 
Invite  and  encourage  far  greater  participation 
In  the  affairs  of  cooperatives,  both  local  and 
regional,  on  the  part  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  farmers. 

It  was  a  little  over  a  half  century  ago  that 
cooperatives  were  taking  root  In  this  area  of 
the  country.  Every  town  scattered  over  the 
land,  regardless  of  its  size,  served  as  the 
trading  center  for  the  adjacent  rural  com- 
munity. Cooperatives  became  a  part  of  the 
business  activity  in  those  towns,  each  main- 
taining their  own  Individual  organization 
with  Its  board  of  directors  and  manager.  In 
recent  years,  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of 
business  institutions  out  of  the  small  com- 
munities moving  into  the  larger  trading  cen- 
ters. This  is  all  a  result  of  the  narrowing 
of  margins  and  the  need  for  greater  volume 
for  business  to  exist.  Cooperatives  are  no 
different  than  other  business  and  they  are 
feeling  the  same  pressures  as  experienced  by 
other  business. 

It  wotdd  seem,  then,  that  farmers  have 
some  important  decisions  to  make  regarding 
their  cooperative  organizations.  It  may  be 
that  we  are  ready  for  a  general  analysis  of 
our  entire  marketing  system   to  determine 


what  steps  need  be  taken  to  create  the  great- 
est efficiency,  reduce  overhead  costs  and 
provide  better  services.  This,  I  think,  would 
apply  to  both  local  and  regional  organiza- 
tions. We  should  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  our  potential  volume  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  farmer-member.  Certainly, 
cooperatives  need  to  work  together  more 
closely  than  ever  and,  perhaps,  actual  merg- 
ers maji  be  advisable  In  some  cases.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  seen  consolidation  of 
effort  in  various  forms  accomplish  some 
very  desirable  results. 

The  Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Co. 
has  and  will  seek  to  work  with  other  groups 
In  meeting  some  of  the  major  problems  of 
agriculture.      This    takes    many    forms. 

When  the  Government  was  unable  to  ar- 
rive at  a  policy  relating  to  farm  production 
and  chose  to  acquire  very  substantial  stocks 
of  grain  under  price-support  programs,  we 
expanded  our  storage  facilities.  This  was 
done  to  help  our  farmer-members  qualify 
for  price  supports.  The  expansion  was  In 
keeping  with  the  expression  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  Government  officials  who  were  In 
charge  In  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations. 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  greatly  expanded 
our  storage  facilities  at  both  Hutchinson  and 
Wichita,  Kans.,  and  we  now  have  storage 
capacity  of  32  million  bushels.  This  may 
be  somewhat  excessive  in  terms  of  normal 
needs,  but  we  are  not  entirely  sure  what 
"normal"  means  anymore  in  agriculture. 
This  is  a  fast-growing  country  and  In  only 
6  years  from  now,  we  are  expected  to  exceed 
200  million  people  in  our  population. 

In  more  recent  years,  our  regional  co- 
operative, with  the  approval  of  its  stock- 
holders In  the  grain-producing  area  of  south- 
west Kansas,  has  made  a  very  substantial 
Investment  in  processing  facilities  for  bulgur, 
also,  at  the  request  of  the  Government.  The 
Government  decided  that  it  desired  to  have 
bulgur  manufactured  for  export  to  many 
of  the  underprivileged  and  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world,  because  this  fine 
product  facilitated  the  promotion  of  school 
lunches  and  other  feeding  programs. 

From  time  to  time,  I  am  sure,  there  wUl 
be  other  projects  where  our  farmers  will  be 
asked  through  their  cooperative  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
many  purposes  which  we  feel  the  coopera- 
tive was  designed  to  serve  and  we  Intend  to 
maintain  good  relationships  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  our  country.  Our  farmer-mem- 
bers   are   very   clear   on   this. 

At  this  point,  I  will  discuss  an  area  where 
there  Is  great  variation  among  cooperatives — 
the  role  of  such  institutions  In  the  devel- 
opment and  enactment  of  farm  legislation. 

The  field  of  farm  programs  is  controversial. 
You  know  that  situation  well.  Personally, 
I  feel  that,  at  the  very  minimum,  coopera- 
tives should  seek  to  give  accurate  and  de- 
tailed Information  to  Its  membership  with 
respect  to  such  programs  and  whatever  ex- 
planation is  necessary  to  communicate  the 
objectives,  climate,  and  framework  of  the 
programs  so  they  and  their  purpose  may  be 
understood.  Farm  programs  are  pretty  basic 
to  grain  farmers  today.  We  will  see  farm 
programs  In  some  form  for  many  years  be- 
cause of  the  problem  of  keeping  farm  prices 
and  Income  up. 

It  Is  not  unfair  to  say  that  very  little 
that  Is  final  or  fixed  or  permanent  has  so 
far  come  to  pass  In  the  evolution  of  farm 
legislated  programs  in  this  country.  We 
have,  now,  been  at  It  for  roughly  one-third 
of  a  century.  Every  program  is  dealt  with  as 
If  it  were  an  emergency.  Every  act  has  to  be 
reenacted  every  year  or  two. 

The  current  policy  of  legislation  aimed  to 
solve  the  farm  problem  really  began  with 
the  special  session  of  Congress  called  In 
March  1929,  by  Herbert  Hoover,  soon  after 
his  Inauguration.  He  had  been  elected  Pres- 
ident In  1928.    The  Federal  Farm  Board,  the 


Farmers  National  Grain  Corp.,  and  other  de- 
velopments grew  out  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  he  sponsored  and  Congress 
passed  In  1929. 

Subsequently,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  the  Conimodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  other  Institutions  came 
into  being  with  the  coming  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  In  1933. 

In  this  long  period  of  trial  and  error,  from 
1929  through  1964,  programs  were  undertaken 
to  improve  farm  prices  and  Income,  which 
have  only  a  few  permanent  features.  And 
public  debate  Is  mercurial  and  often  con- 
troversial and,  worst  of  all,  farmers  are  di- 
vided and  so  are  their  organizations. 

But,  meantime,  the  sick  patient — the 
farming  community — is  undergoing  change. 
In  1935.  there  were  6,8  million  farms;  now 
there  are  fewer  than  3.5  million.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1980,  there  will  be  fewer  than 
1  million. 

As  farmers  leave,  the  land  stays,  and  It  Is 
consolidated  Into  larger  and  larger  units 
with  more  and  more  machinery  employed  to 
raise  bigger  and  bigger  crops. 

Actually,  the  reduction  In  the  number  of 
farms  continues  to  go  on  and  the  end  is  far 
from  being  In  sight.  It  is  sometimes  esti- 
mated that  fewer  than  2  or  3  percent  of  our 
population  ultimately  will  be  engaged  In  the 
operation  on  the  land.  Indeed,  even  at  the 
present  time,  the  top  3  percent  of  the  farms 
produces  more  than  does  80  percent  of  the 
smaller  and  poorer  farms.  Between  these 
two  extremes,  there  is  some  18  percent  of  the 
farms,  medium-sized  operations,  where  the 
owners  are  doing  quite  well. 

Consider  that  in  1930,  when  the  effort  to 
solve  the  farm  problem  was  Just  getting  un- 
derway, only  28  percent  of  all  agricultural 
land  took  the  form  of  farms  consisting  of 
1,000  acres  or  more.  By  1959.  the  average 
size  of  3.7  percent  of  all  farms  averaged  4,048 
acres  and  accounted  for  49  percent  of  all  the 
land.  Thus,  we  find  that  100,000  of  the  top 
farms  produce  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  crops 
and  livestock.  These  farms  average  In  value 
$220,000  each  and  have  average  annual  sales 
of  $94,000. 

These  larger  farms  are  likely  to  become 
larger.  Their  growth  Is  a  matter  which  is 
giving  more  and  more  concern  to  many 
people  who  feel  that  this  Is  not  a  desirable 
pattern.  But,  there  Is  national  policy  and 
big  farms  are  likely  to  grow  bigger  and  small 
farms  will  continue  to  fade  away. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  farm  picture,  there 
Is  a  declining  number  of  farms,  the  smaller, 
less  secure  farms,  some  2.9  million  in  all, 
with  average  annual  sales  of  only  $3,000. 
Between  the  large  ones  and  the  small  farms, 
there  are  700,000  farms  that  have  annual 
sales  averaging  $18,000. 

I  think  that  we  are  about  to  see  a  new 
debate  over  permanent  farm  policy  and  pro- 
grams that  seem  to  me  long  overdue. 

It  seems  clear  that  programs  cannot  be 
repealed  and  the  problems  left  to  solve  them- 
selves. The  present  programs  have  overex- 
panded  the  role  of  Government. 

A  program  that  would  move  toward  a  freer- 
market  economy,  possibly  with  greater  use 
of  production  payments,  has  growing  sup- 
port. The  role  of  cooperatives,  owned  and 
controlled  by  farmers  themselves,  can  and 
should  be  expanded. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  voluntary  wheat 
certificate  plan  Is  working  better  than  most 
people  expected.  But.  the  same  program 
cannot  be  used  for  feed  grains. 

We  cannot  write  a  farm  program  here  to- 
day. But.  I  think  we  can  agree  that  pro- 
grams should  be  written  with  the  greatest 
care  and  that  cooperatives  should  have  a 
more  Important  role  In  their  development. 

The  makeup  of  agriculture  is  conducive 
to  those  elements  that  tend  to  deter  coordi- 
nation and  unity.  This  is  why  so  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  and  so  many  orga- 
nizations developed  to  deal  vrtth  the  prob- 
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lems  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  same 
elements  that  deter  unity  of  Individuals 
work  the  same  way  in  organizations.  For 
this  reason,  we  have,  up  to  this  time,  failed 
to  reach  an  area  of  common  ground. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  cooperatives  provide 
the  farmers  of  this  country  this  area  of  com- 
mon ground  and  I  believe  if  we  make  proper 
use  of  them,  we  can  develop  the  coordination 
and  unity  to  accomplish  our  goals. 

The  National  Federation  of  Grain  Coop- 
eratives is  a  living  example  of  what  can  be 
done.  Here  grain  marketing  cooperatives 
have  come  together  to  deal  with  their  mar- 
keting problems  as  «  single  unit.  It  has  been 
successful  and  farmers  have  received  the 
benefits. 

This  Is  why  cooperatives  are  strong  In  the 
field  of  grain  marketing  today. 

I  am  convinced  benefits  to  farmers  can  be 
developed  In  other  areas  through  their  co- 
operatives. I  hope  they  will  put  them  to 
use  and  take  advantage  of  their  opportuni- 
ties.   

A  REAPPRAISAL  OF  POSTWAR  FARM 
POLICIES  1 1 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  PrCBident,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  speak  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Farmers  Union  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association  at  Kansas  City  on 
March  9. 

At  that  time  I  presenteci  to  the  asso- 
ciation a  reappraisal  of  postwar  farm 
policies  as  I  view  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Reappraisal  of  Postwar  Farm  Policies 

(Speech  by  Senator  Frank  Carlson,  Farmers 
Union  Co-op  Marketing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mar.  9.  1965)  I 
Mr.  Chairman  and  membei-e  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union   Co-op   Marketing   Association,   It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  officers 
and  members  of  this  organization,  which  is 
devoted    to    expanding    and    Improving    the 
marketing  of  farm  products. 

I  had  been  wanting  to  make  a  reappraisal 
of  farm  policy  developments  since  World 
War  II  and  your  Invitation  gave  me  such  an 
opportunity. 

Agriculture  Is  the  most  misrepresented 
and  least  understood  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. Much  of  what  Is  written  about  agri- 
culture, particularly  in  magazine  articles, 
paints  an  untrue  and  distorted  picture. 

Agriculture  Is  far  more  Important  to  our 
overall  national  economy  than  many  people 
seem  to  realize.  Farmers  are  still  the  big- 
gest purchasers  of  such  important  items  as 
steel,  rubber,  and  petroleum.  Their  pur- 
chases for  operating  expenses  alone  are  In 
excess  of  $10  billion.  While  agriculture  only 
represents  7  percent  of  our  total  popu- 
lation, it  has  a  total  investment  of  $226 
billion.  This  equals  two-thirds  of  the  total 
current  assets  of  all  corporations  of  the 
United  States  put  together. 

The  agrlculttire  budget  for  the  preeent 
fiscal  year  Is  approximately  $8  billion.  Most 
people  believe  that  farmers  receive  subsidy 
checks  for  the  total  amount  of  this  nearly 
$8  billion.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Over  half  of  the  total  agriculture 
budget  Is  of  more  help  and  benefit  to  non- 
farmers  than  It  Is  to  farmers.  Some  of  these 
are  the  food -for -peace  program,  the  school 
lunch  program,  RE  A,  RTA,  and  FHA  loans. 
Do  you  realize  that  two  decades — or  20 
years — have  passed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II?  ^ 

What  tremendous  changes  In  farming, 
food  processing,  and  food  marketing  have  oc- 
curred In  these  past  20  years.    I  don't  know 


how  you  feel  about  these  last  two  decades, 
but  I  take  pride  as  I  look  back  at  the  record 
of  our  country  and  our  farm  policies. 

None  of  the  political  and  economic  dis- 
asters we  feared  at  the  end  of  that  war  have 
occurred.  We  have  avoided  a  major  eco- 
nomic collapse  such  as  followed  World  Wax  I 
and  most  previous  wars. 

We  have  Improved  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  variety  of  foods  ofl^ered  consumers  more 
than  in  any  previous  20-yeax  period. 

Not  only  has  farm  output  Increased  by 
more  than  a  third,  but  meat  animal  and 
other  livestock  products  have  Increased  by 
a  slmllaj  percentage.  The  average  person  In 
a  year  now  eats  38  pounds  more  red  meat 
and   poultry  than  two   decades  earlier. 

Per  capita  consimiptlon  of  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  has   more  than  tripled. 

Farmers  In  addition  to  producing  In- 
creased supplies  of  most  desired  foods  for 
domestic  consumers  have  Increased  greatly 
both  conunerclal  and  noncommercial  ex- 
ports of  foods  and  fibers. 

It  is  true  that  retail  food  prices  are  about 
one-third  higher  than  20  years  ago.  In  spite 
of  a  15-percent  decline  In  farm  prices.  Even 
thoxigh  marketing  margins  have  been  in- 
creased sharply  and  diets  have  been  up- 
graded, consvuners  are  now  spending  only 
18.5  percent  of  their  Income  on  food  as  com- 
pared with  22.8  percent  20  years  ago.  And 
here  Is  another  significant  development — 
the  near  record  farm  production  In  1964  was 
achieved  with  40  percent  fewer  workers  than 
20  years  ago. 

These  and  many  more  facts  I  covild  cite 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  farm  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  these  postwar  years  has 
been  a  brilliant  success  in  all  respects,  ex- 
cept In  maintaining  farmers'  Incomes  at 
satisfactory  levels. 

Federal  and  State  Governments  have  con- 
tinued to  cooperate  in  scientific  and  educa- 
tional programs  which  have  fostered  a  rapid 
advance  In  productivity.  Potential  farm  pro- 
duction Is  now  Increasing  three  times  as  fast 
as  30  years  ago. 

The  major  thrust  of  America's  public  pro- 
grams for  agriculture  over  the  past  100  years 
has  been  toward  Increasing  production.  This 
has  continued  since  World  War  11.  These 
expansionist  policies  have  given  us  the  most 
productive  agrlcvQture  In  the  world  In  terms 
of  output  per  worker. 

However,  as  the  Nation  has  grown  richer — 
and  better  fed — greater  and  greater  price 
discounts  are  required  to  induce  consumers 
to  buy  more  food.  Without  Goverrunent 
programs  to  hold  supplies  somewhat  In 
check — without  price  supports  and  diversion 
programs — net  farm  income  would  have 
fallen  to  disaster  levels  in  the  last  few  years. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  widespread  grum- 
bling about  the  inconveniences  and  cost  of 
price  support  and  diversion  programs.  But 
It  should  not  be  surprising  that  after  more 
than  half  a  century  of  Intensive  public  pro- 
grams to  Increase  farm  production  that  we 
are  confronted  with  an  Imbalance  In  the 
rates  of  growth  of  supply  and  markets. 

Programs  to  help  protect  fanners  from  the 
adverse  economic  effects  of  their  excess  pro- 
duction are  really  an  essential  part  of  a 
balanced  farm  policy  In  our  relatively  well- 
to-do,  well-fed  society. 

I  am  convinced  that  Government  pro- 
grams to  assist  farmers  In  balancing  their 
production  with  market  outlets  at  reason- 
ably stable  prices  are  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  a  modern,  progressive,  efficient  food  and 
fiber  Industry.  No  other  country  In  the 
world  has  an  agricultural  Industry  com- 
parable to  ours. 

Under  extremely  tight  acreage  allotments, 
U.S.  farmers  are  turning  out  between  1  and 
IVj  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  But  our  pro- 
duction potential  Is  far  above  this  figure — 
perhaps  as  much  as  2  billion  bushels  more. 
Acreage  allotments  limit  wheat  farmers  in 
the  use  of  their  productive  resources;   they 


are  denied  the  opportunity  of  making  effi- 
cient use  of  their  land,  their  equipment, 
their  labor  and  their  management  skills. 
This  has  meant  loss  In  farm  Income — losses 
which  have  been  passed  on  to  their  com- 
mimitles  and  to  the  Nation  as  well. 

Our  competitors,  with  whom  we  see  eye 
to  eye  on  most  things,  have  been  selling  to 
all  nations,  Commtuilst  and  non-Communist 
alike.  On  the  strength  of  their  record  sales,  '^ 
both  Canada  and  Australia  are  operating  at 
peak  production.  Growers  In  neither  coun- 
try are  troubled  with  acreage  allotments 
which  are  common  to  U.S.  growers.  In  fact, 
governments  of  both  countries  have  been  en- 
coiiraglng  Increased  production,  while  keep- 
ing carryover  stocks  In  manageable  supply. 
We  have  voluntarily  locked  ourselves  out  of 
certain  markets  and  denied  ourselves  sales 
opportxxnltles.  But  plenty  of  wheat  is 
available  to  Soviet  bloc  nations  from  our 
competitors. 

Volume  of  trade  between  East  and  West  is 
rising  steadily.  The  United  States  Is  selling 
a  wide  range  of  goods  and  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  other  East  European 
countries.  But  wheat,  alone  among  all  such 
trade  in  conunodities  and  goods,  was  sub- 
jected to  an  unusual  requirement.  Its  sale 
was  dependent  upon  the  use  of  American 
ships  In  transporting  a  certain  portion  of  the 
total  shipments  to  the  Soviet  bloc  nations. 
No  such  requirements  are  made  for  corn, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  soybeans,  and  grain  sor- 
ghxims.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why 
wheat  should  be  singled  out  for  discrimina- 
tion. This  action  not  only  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  a  commercial  transaction,  but 
it  also  can  be  vised  by  other  countries  as 
justification  for  retaliatory  action.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  Is 
working  viath  other  nations  to  remove  trade 
restrictions  and  to  adopt  policies  which  will 
improve  the  flow  of  goods  and  commodities 
In  world  trade. 

As  a  Senator  from  Kansas,  I  receive  many 
letters  every  week  from  farmers  complaining 
about  farm  prices — urging  that  the  Govern- 
ment take  additional  action  to  Improve  them. 
But  I  also  receive  many  letters  and  visits 
from  nonf arm  people  protesting  Government 
Interference  In  farmers'  plans  and  protesting 
about  the  cost  of  farm  programs. 

There  also  have  been  a  nvunber  of  surveytf- 
recently  which  Indicate  a  majority  of  farmers 
would  like  to  have  Government  programs 
move  toward  freer  markets.  I  share  this  view 
and  hope  the  time  will  arrive  when  we  can 
operate  under  a  free  market  system. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Conamittee  Issued  a  report  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  It  concluded  that  with- 
out Goverrunent  price  support  and  diversion 
programs  the  past  few  years,  over  5  percent 
more  farm  products  would  have  moved 
through  conunerclal  markets,  dropping  prices 
20  percent  or  more. 

The  break-even  point  In  farming  has 
moved  up  rapidly  In  these  postwar  years. 
Twenty  years  ago  production  expenses  took 
55  percent  of  the  average  farmer's  cash  re- 
ceipts from  farm  marketing.  Ten  years  ago 
production  expenses  were  taking  74  percent 
of  his  cash  receipts.  In  1965  over  80  percent 
of  the  average  farmer's  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  will  have  to  go  for  produc- 
tion expenses. 

Except  for  the  farm  programs  In  recent 
years,  net  farm  Income  would  have  declined 
by  some  $6  billion  or  about  50  percent — 
according  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee report  and  university  studies. 

In  1961-63  fewer  than  200,000  of  the  total 
3.6  mUllon  farmers  In  this  country  received 
returns  for  their  capital  and  labor  which 
equaled  the  returns  received  by  compsu^ble 
capital  and  labor  In  other  IndustrVes. 

With  the  help  of  the  farm  programs,  most 
of  the  1.5  million  farmers  who  produce  over 
90  percent  of  the  farm  products  still  received 
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less  than  parity  returns  on  their  productive 
assets  and  labor. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I  conclude  when 
farmers  report  they  would  like  to  have  Gov- 
ernment programs  move  toward  freer  mar- 
kets, they  are  reflecting  irritation  with  the 
regxilations  which  are  a  part  of  price  support 
programs.  But  I  doubt  that  they  would  will- 
ingly accept  lower  prices  and  incomes. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  see  farm  programs 
move  toward  freer  markets  if  this  does  not 
mean  lower  incomes  for  farmers.  And,  I 
would  like  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Government 
programs  to  the  extent  this  can  be  t^one  with- 
out reducing  farm  income. 

When  evaluating  the  cost  of  farm  programs, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  with  the  farm 
programs  we  have  had  in  the  past  20  years, 
American  consumers'  food  costs  are  now  the 
lowest  in  history  by  any  relevant  standards — 
and  American  agricultvire's  efficiency  is  un- 
excelled. Farmers'  freedom  also  has  been  in- 
creased by  recent  changes  in  the  programs. 
If  the  Government  cost  of  price  support 
and  diversion  programs  were  added  to  the 
consumers'  grocery  bills,  I  am  told  they  would 
be  increased  only  5  percent  and  they  would 
still  be  the  lowest  ever  in  relation  to  workers' 
wages. 

High  as  they  are.  Goveriunent  costs  for  the 
farm  programs  in  recent  years  have  averaged 
about  1  percent  of  consumers'  expenditures 
When  I  review  the  progress  in  farm  produc- 
tion, food  processing,  and  food  marketing  in 
the  past  20  years.  I  wonder  if  we  really  have 
a,ny  reason  to  complain— except  that  most 
farm  families'  incomes  are  still  too  low  in 
comparison  with  the  earnings  of  others  in 
our  booming  economy. 

Quite  frankly.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
current  trend  in  farm  debts  in  relation  to 
farm  income.  Twenty  years  ago  farmers- 
total  long-  and  short-term  debts  were  about 
60  percent  of  their  annual  realized  net  in- 
come. Ten  years  ago  farmers'  debts  were 
1.5  times  their  annual  net  Income  Today 
they  are  2.2  times  their  annual  net  income. 
Farmers'  long-  and  short-term  debts  have 
increased  by  some  $13  billion  in  the  past  5 
years.  This  concerns  me  even  though  land 
values  are  reported  to  have  increased  even 
more.  Debts  iaust  be  paid  out  of  income  In 
most  cases.  If  many  farmers  had  to  seU 
their  farms  to  pay  their  debts,  land  prices 
might  fall  instead  of  continuing  to  rise  each 
year,  a  faU  in  land  values  would  lessen  the 
security  of  other  mortgages. 

Noting  this  trend  in  national  farm  debts 
I  looked  into  the  situation  in  my  own  State 
of  Kansas.  I  found  that  10  years  ago  long- 
and  short-term  debts  were  slightly  more  than 
twice  Kansas  farmers'  annual  net  income. 
Farm  debt  in  Kansas  has  doubled  in  the  past 
10  years  and  is  now  three  times  farmers' 
annual  net  Income. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts.  I  was  en- 
couraged to  hear  recently  that  the  admin- 
istration plans  to  recommend  an  extension 
of  existing  price  support  legislation,  with 
modifications  to  reduce  Government  costs 
whCTe  this  can  be  done  without  lowering 
farm  income. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  can  be  done  and 
at  the  same  time  remove  the  redtape  and 
Irrigating  regulations  which  result  In  most 
of  the  criticism  of  the  program. 

I  am  told  that  the  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram— which  I  advocated  for  several  years 
before  it  was  adopted— Is  working  satisfac- 
torily and  it  may  be  adopted  for  rice  this 
year  and  for  tobacco  within  the  next  few 
years. 

At  the  opening  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, Senator  Milt  Young  and  I  and  others 
reintroduced  the  wheat  certificate  bill  that 
we  sponsored  In  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
This  bill  woxold  Increase  the  price  of  do- 
mestically consumed  wheat  to  100  per- 
cent of  parity,  and  It  has  several  other 
features  that  would  be  of  material  benefit 
to  the  wheatgrowers  of  this  Nation. 
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Had  the  administration  approved  this  bill 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  wheat- 
growers  of  this  Nation  would  have  received 
substantially  larger  Incomes  and  I  sincerely 
hope  this  session  of  Congress  will  be  willing 
to  adopt  our  proposal. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  entitled  to 
receive  their  fair  share  of  the  national  in- 
come and  they  ask  for  no  more. 

Farm  programs  have  been  changed  too  fre- 
quently in  the  past  4  years.  They  have 
become  unnecessarily  complicated. 

Too  much  of  the  discussion  of  the  current 
stocks  of  wheat  and  other  storable  commod- 
ities held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  In  terms  of  getlng  rid  of  undesirable 
surpluses.  Our  wheat  stocks  especially  are 
as  low  as  we  should  allow  them  to  go  in  the 
light  of  our  world  leadership  responsibilities. 
We  must  carry  ample  reserves  of  wheat  and 
other  farm  products  as  an  essential  part  of 
a  well-rounded  farm  policy.  But  the  cost 
of  carrying  such  reserves  should  not  be 
charged  to  farmers.  It  is  the  consumers  in 
this  country  and  in  other  friendly  countries 
who  benefit  from  these  reserves.  The  cost 
of  carrying  them  should  be  charged  accord- 
ingly. 

Our  overall  surpluses  of  farm  commodities 
are  not  as  great  as  many  would  lead  you 
to  believe.  In  the  unsettled  world  in  which 
we  live,  national  security  dictates  that  we 
must  maintain  sizable  stocks  of  certain  com- 
modities. Our  present  stocks  of  strategic 
war  materials  such  as  metals,  diamonds,  and 
rubber  held  by  the  Federal  Government 
represent  a  cost  of  more  than  $8.5  billion. 
We  hear  little  about  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing this  huge  stockpile. 

Our  food  and  fiber  stockpile  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  of  far  greater 
importance  to  our  national  security,  is  only 
$4.7  billion.  It  would  be  more  realistic  if 
this  stockpile  were  added  to  the  $8.5  billion 
strategic  stockpile  of  other  material  and  not 
have  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  charged  to 
the  farm  budget,  as  it  is  now. 

While  I  agree  with  President  Johnson  that 
assistance  must  be  given  to  the  half  or  more 
of  the  rural  people  who  produce  few — if 
any — farm  products  for  the  market,  little 
will  be  gained  if  our  commercial  farmers  are 
unable  to  make  financial  progress.  I  put  the 
improvement  of  the  average  commercial  farm 
family's  income  high  on  the  list  of  rural 
welfare  programs. 

Siunming  up  the  reappraisal  of  postwar 
farm  policies,  I  again  want  to  stress  the  great 
contribution  that  has  been  made  by  agri- 
culture during  the  past  two  decades. 

Based  on  national  income,  the  production 
of  our  farmers  has  given  our  consumers  the 
greatest  supply  of  wholesome  food — at  the 
lowest  price — in  our  Nation's  history. 

Not  only  that,  our  farmers  are  furnishing 
food  and  fiber  that  is  being  used  the  world 
over  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of 
millions  of  people  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

The  farmer  is  still  the  stabilizing  Influence 
in  this  Nation  of  ours  and  as  Glfford  Pin- 
chot  said  years  ago.  "As  the  farmer  pros- 
pers, so  prospers  the  Nation." 


AN  IMMORAL  LAW 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
under  the  heading,  "Review  and  Out- 
look." there  appears  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial entitled  "An  Immoral  Law,"  which 
deals  with  the  administration's  so-called 
voting  rights  bill.  The  editorial  points 
out  that  the  bill  is  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional, but  would  treat  the  States  in  a 
different  manner  under  the  operation  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  In  other  words, 
some  States  could  have  literacy  stand- 
ards,  other   States   could    not.     Some 


States  could  have  moral  standards,  other 
States  could  not.  I  hope  that' every 
Member  of  Congress  will  read  this  out- 
standing editorial.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editoriai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Review  and  Odtlook:  An  Immoral  Law 

When  President  Johnson  last  Monday  asked 
Congress  for  a  new  law  to  safeguard  the 
voting  rights  of  Negro  citizens  he  rested  his 
case  on  the  Constitution  and  on  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  morality. 

What  he  has  now  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress do  is  enact  a  law  which  would  violate 
that  Constitution  he  asks  us  not  to  flout  and 
more,  which  is  Itself  immoral. 

If  you  think  not  so,  consider: 

The  administration  bill  offers  a  formula— a 
complicated  one,  which  we  will  come  to  In  a 
moment — to  prohibit  certain  States  from 
using  any  test  of  a  citizen's  ability  to  read 
and  write  our  language  as  a  qualification 
for  voting. 

The  argiunent  for  doing  this  is  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides, clearly  enough,  that  neither  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nor  any  State  shall  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  vote  on  accovmt  of  his  race 
or  color. 

But  the  proposed  bill  does  not  stop  with 
providing  means  against  the  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment.  It  does  not  aim  at  insur- 
ing that  any  such  State  literacy  test  shall 
be  fairly  drawn  and  impartially  administered 
so  that  It  may  not  be  used  as  an  excxise  to 
deprive  anyone  of  his  vote  on  account  of  hl8 
race. 

The  effect — and  indeed  the  purpose — would 
be  to  abolish  such  t'ests  entirely  in  the 
affected  States.  And  that  flies  squarely  in 
the  face  of  this  selfsame  Constitution 
which  the  President  professes  to  uphold. 

The  very  first  article  of  that  Constitution 
authorizes  the  Individual  States  to  decide  the 
qualifications  of  voters  in  both  Federal  and 
State  elections,  subject  only  to  the  proviso 
that  whoever  is  deemed  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature is  automatically  qualified  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections. 

Making  this  a  State  function  was  no  casual 
decision.  It  was  reaffirmed  in  identical  lan- 
guage in  the  17th  amendment— adopted, 
incidentally,  more  than  40  years  after  the 
15th  amendment,  which  provided  that  all 
such  qualifications  should  be  impartially 
applied  among  all  citizens. 

This  principle  in  the  Constitution  has  been 
repeatedly  upheld  and  affirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  not  merely  in  dusty 
antiquity  but  as  recently  as  1959  by  Judges 
presently  sitting  upon  that  bench. 

Now  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people,  and  perhaps  the  President 
is  Included,  who  oppose  any  literacy  require- 
ment. They  say  that  a  man's  illiteracy  Is 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  having  his 
Judgment  counted  in  public  affairs.  No  man 
can  quarrel  with  the  right  of  such  people  to 
argue  their  case  and,  if  persuasive,  to  alter 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  them. 

But  the  requirement  that  voters  be  able  to 
read  and  write  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
those  Southern  States  now  the  object  of  this 
special  legislation.  Many  others — including 
New  York  State — require  that  qualification, 
as  the  Constitution  entitles  them  to  do. 

If  It  is  immoral,  as  the  President  says,  to 
deprive  a  qualified  citizen  of  his  right  to  vote 
"under  color  of  a  literacy  test,"  is  it  moral  to 
violate  one  part  of  the  Constitution  under 
the  color  of  upholding  another  which  is  in 
no  wise  In  conflict? 

Nor  does  the  question  end  there,  for  what 
this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  double 
standard.  Some  States  would  be  permitted 
to  keep  their  literacy  requirement.  Others 
would  not. 
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The  formula  prescribed  is  thtit  of  a  ratio 
between  the  nvmaber  of  persons  at  voting  age 
within  a  State  and  the  number  of  voters  in 
an  election.  If  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
voting  age  inhabitants  do  vote,  then  the 
State  is  absolved.  The  Federal  authorities 
will  keep  out,  and  the  State  may  set  Its  own 
qualifications  for  voters,  including  literacy 
tests.    Otherwise,  no. 

This  formula  has  been  carefully  devised 
so  that  in  practice  it  is  expected  to  apply  only 
to  six  States:  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi. Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
In  these  States  the  Federal  authorities  would 
not  only  have  the  right  to  supervise  voter 
registration  but  to  abolish  the  voter  qualifi- 
cations they  don't  like. 

A  few  moments'  reflection  on  this  formula 
will  suggest  such  weight  paradoxes,  and  the 
possibility  of  such  strange  discriminations, 
as  to  stagger  the  mind. 

A  minor  one  is  that  a  strict  application 
of  the  formula  would  probably  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  Alaska.  However,  a  way  has  been 
devised  to  exempt  It,  which  as  much  as  any- 
thing suggests  that  the  Intent  is  not  to  write 
a  general  rule  of  law  but  to  s\4bject  certain 
States  to  special  laws. 

Not  so  minor,  but  certainly  weird,  is  the 
provision  that  a  person  once  registered  as  a 
voter  by  the  Federal  authorities  will  be 
stricken  from  the  list  If  he  fails  to  vote  "at 
least  once  during  3  consecutive  years  while 
listed."  In  short,  you  have  to  vote  or 
you  cant. 

Of  more  consequence  is  the  fact  that  if  we 
have  this  law  a  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  can 
be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  Alabama  no  matter 
how  Illiterate  he  is,  or  for  that  matter  even 
if  he  Is  a  moron.  But  if  the  same  citizen, 
white  or  Negro,  lives  In  New  York  State  he 
will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

This  would  create  truly  a  ingenious  para- 
dox. The  Illiterate  citizen,  Negro  or  other- 
wise, would  find  himself  with  more  rights  In 
Alabama  and  her  five  outcast  sister  States 
than  In  the  great  State  of  New  York,  More- 
over, the  educational  level  of  the  voting 
citizens  of  Alabama,  the  low  level  of  which 
Is  part  of  the  general  complaint  against  it 
by  civil  rights  leaders,  would  be  further  re- 
duced.   And  this  by  Federal  sBJictlon. . 

Unfortunately,  the  Irony  Is  not  funny.  Be- 
neath the  paradox  lies  a  serious  question.  Is 
it  moral  that  our  national  laws  should  apply 
one  rule  to  one  State  and  another  to  another, 
requiring  that  the  people  of  on9  State  abol- 
ish qualifications  for  voters  while  the  people 
of  another  State  may  uphold '  their  stand- 
ards? 

Nor  Is  that  the  end  of  the  cotBequences  of 
that  weird  formula.  Recall  that  It  permits 
the  Federal  Government  to  put  all  this  ma- 
chinery In  motion,  the  takeover  of  the  whole 
voting  procedure  by  Federal  authorities,  only 
when  the  voting  percentage  of  a  State  falls 
below  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion. If  there  was  ever  a  devise  open  to  what 
President  Johnson  calls  manipulation,  this 
is  it. 

So  long  as  a  State  contrives  that  one-half 
of  Its  adults  vote,  it  is  free  of  the  formula. 
This  win  not  be  overlooked  by  Ingenious  men 
who  can  contrive  many  things  when  Justice 
is  measured  by  percentages. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  wb  think  is  the 
fundamental  immorality  of  this  proposed 
law,  unlntentloned  though  It  may  be  by 
those  who  drew  It. 

Any  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  has  the  right 
to  be  treated  by  the  law  like  all  other  citi- 
zens. If  he  has  to  meet  qualifications  to 
vote — age  or  any  other — they  must  be  only 
the  qualifications  asked  of  all.  If  he  quali- 
fies like  any  other  he  has  the  right  to  vote, 
and  to  deny  him  that  right  is  to  deny  him 
what  Is  inalienably  his. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  99  percent 
of  his  neighbors  vote  or  whether  only  20 
percent  do.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  has  voted  In  the  last  thre*  elections,  or 


in  none  at  all  before  he  presents  himself 
at  the  polls. ,  His  right  is  to  vote  or  not  vote 
as  he  pleases. 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  moral  issue.  And 
the  whole  duty  of  government.  Insofar  as 
it  touches  this  matter,  is  to  see  that  all 
equally  can  exercise  this  right. 

The  constitutional  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  see  that  this  right  is  not 
abridged — anywhere,  populous  States  or 
sparse  States,  Northern  States  or  Southern 
States,  where  many  go  to  the  polls  or  where 
few  take  the  trouble  to.  The  means  of  assiu*- 
ing  this — everywhere — is  what  any  Federal 
voting  law  ought  to  do,  and  all  it  ought  to 
do. 

To  play  with  complicated  formulas,  to 
measure  Justice  by  percentages,  and  to  aim 
punitive  laws  at  some  States,  not  only  vio- 
lates both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  but  buries  the  real  moral  ques- 
tion in  sophistry. 


DIRECT  PAYMENT  PROGRAM 
FOR  WOOL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
prior  to  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  there  was 
in  effect  a  price  support  loan  program  for 
wool  somewhat  similar  to  our  price  sup- 
port loan  programs  for  cotton  and  other 
commodities. 

The  price  support  loan  and  purchase 
program  for  wool  was  not  working.  Our 
domestic  wool  producers  were  not  able 
to  compete  with  wool  imports  or  with 
synthetic  fibers. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  forced  to  acquire  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  wool  and  then  try  to 
dispose  of  it  in  the  market. 

At  the  time  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  was  passed,  the  CCC  had  more  than 
100  million  pounds  of  wool  in  Inventory. 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954 
switched  our  price  support  program  for 
wool  from  a  loan  program  to  one  of  di- 
rect payments  to  the  producers. 

The  results  were  dramatic.  Within 
2  years  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion was  able  to  dispose  of  its  wool  in- 
ventories. And  the  Government  has  not 
been  burdened  with  wool  stocks  since 
that  time. 

The  direct  payment  program  for  wool 
has  proven  to  be  a  highly  efiScient  meth- 
od of  price  support  to  our  wool  producers 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  our 
domestic  wool  to  better  compete  with 
imports  and  synthetic  fibers. 

This  program  has  helped  the  wool  pro- 
ducers. It  has  been  an  incentive  to  pro- 
duce a  better  quality  of  wool,  putting  a 
premium  on  good  marketing  practices 
and  enabling  the  producers  to  increase 
their  incomes. 

It  has  kept  domestic  production  and 
consumption  of  domestically  produced 
wool  much  higher  than  if  we  had  kept 
the  old,  costly,  inefiBcient  loan  program. 

The  program  has  worked  so  well,  has 
been  so  successful  and  so  eflflcient  that 
Congress  has  seen  fit  twice  to  extend  the 
Wool  Act  by  overwhelming  votes,  and 
at  this  session  I  am  sure  we  are  going 
to  extend  it  again. 

The  National  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion only  a  few  weeks  ago  adopted  a  res- 
olution asking  that  the  Wool  Act  program 
be  renewed  again. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  sort  of  program  we  ought  to  ad(9t 


for  cotton — a  program  of  direct  pay- 
ments instead  of  our  present  costly  loan 
program. 

As  I  mentioned  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  an  inventory  of 
7.3  million  bales  of  cotton  and  another 
6.2  million  bales  under  loan. 

That  is  13»^  million  bales  of  cotton. 
And,  we  do  not  need  to  have  that  much 
cotton  in  our  warehouses,  either  under 
loan  or  owned  outright  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  $2.2  billion  of  the  taxpayers 
money  tied  up  in  cotton,  either  under 
loan  or  owned  outright  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

That  is  not  good  business,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  not  good  business  for  the 
Grovernment  or  for  the  taxpayers  who 
support  our  Government. 

This  cotton  ought  not  to  be  sitting  In 
the  warehouses.  It  ought  to  be  moving 
in  the  trade.  The  Grovemment  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  business  of  buying,  stor- 
ing, shipping  and  selling  cotton. 

I  hope  some  day,  Mr.  President,  we 
can  do  for  cotton  what  we  have  done 
for  wool — move  away  from  the  price 
support  loan  program  to  a  more  efllcient 
and  less  costly  program  of  direct  pay- 
ments. And  take  the  Government  out 
of  the  business  of  buying,  storing,  and 
shipping  cotton. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  direct  pay- 
ment program  that  has  worked  so  well 
for  wool  cannot  also  work  successfully 
for  cotton. 

Admittedly,  we  have  different  prob- 
lems in  these  two  commodities.  We  have 
an  overproduction  problem  in  cotton, 
and  an  underproduction  problem  in 
wool. 

But,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
by  switching  from  a  loan  program  to  a 
direct  payment  program  for  cotton,  we 
can  take  the  Government  out  of  the 
business  of  buying,  storing,  shipping  and 
selling  cotton,  and  we  can  save  the  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars. 

When  we  take  up  new  farm  legisla- 
tion, probably  within  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  re- 
new the  Wool  Act,  and  I  hope  we  can 
move  in  that  same  direction  with  cot- 
ton— toward  direct,  compensatory  pay- 
ments that  will  enable  us  to  get  rid  of 
our  Government  holdings  in  cotton,  be 
an  incentive  to  farmers  to  control  cotton 
production,  make  our  cotton  more  com- 
petitive on  the  world  market,  free  the 
farmers  from  so  much  redtape,  main- 
tain farm  income,  and  reduce  taxpayer 
costs. 


EASTER  RECESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  12  the  leadership  announced  to 
the  Senate  a  schedule  of  holiday  recesses 
for  the  session.  It  was  pointed  out  at 
the  time  that  the  schedule  was  tentative. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  stress  the 
word  "tentative."  It  is,  of  course,  still 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  adhere  to  the  Easter  re- 
cess as  announced.  It  would  commence 
on  April  15  and  extend  to  April  21.  But 
after  discussion  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  it  would  appear  desir- 
able to  put  the  Senate  on  ample  notice 
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as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  change  in  the 
tentative  schedule  as  regards  Easter. 
May  I  say  that  the  leadership  does  not 
wish  to  prejudge  the  Senate's  action  in 
any  way  on  the  bill  which  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  by  April  9.  But 
unless  that  bill  has  been  acted  on  by 
April  15,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  we 
may  be  in  session  on  all  days  subse- 
quent thereto  until  April  21,  Easter  Sun- 
day excepted.  Senators  should  consider 
their  personal  schedules  accordingly. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  purpose 
of  this  announcement  is  an  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  to  give  ample 
notice  as  to  what  the  possibilities  may 
be  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member so  well  when  the  majority  leader 
and  I,  in  his  office,  canvassed  the  holiday 
areas  in  the  calendar,  in  the  hope  that 
we  could  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the 
number  of  days  the  Senate  could  stand 
in  recess  and  make  that  known  so  that 
Senators  could  plan  accordingly  all  the 
way  down  the  year. 

Now — and  I  assume  responsibility 
along  with  the  majority  leader  for  it — we 
find  ourselves  a  little  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  because  we  have  mandated  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report 
the  voting  rights  bill  on  or  before  the 
9th  day  of  April.  Obviously,  there  Is  a 
demand  in  the  country  for  the  bill.  I 
presume  the  Senate,  and  Congress,  would 
be  roundly  scolded  if  we  ran  out  on  our 
obligation  to  the  public  and  let  that  bill 
stand  high  and  dry.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  certainly  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
Senators,  by  now,  have  made  plans  for 
the  Easter  recess.  But  I  must  concur  in 
what  the  majority  leader  has  said  and 
Indicate  that  the  public  business  must 
come  first. 

However,  I  always  live  in  hope;  and  my 
hope  in  this  instance  is  that  the  hearings 
may  not  take  so  long  as  we  planned; 
second,  that  while  there  will  be  ample 
discussion  of  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor, 
it  will  not  be  extended  discussion,  and 
that  if  we  come  in  early  and  stay  late, 
and  probably  include  Saturdays  as  work- 
ing days,  we  might,  conceivably,  get  final 
action  on  the  bill  and  the  amendments 
thereto  prior  to  the  date  when  the  Easter 
recess  was  established. 

I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  the  majority 
leader  has  put  the  Senate  on  notice,  be- 
cause the  situation  is  not  a  happy  one, 
to  say  the  least.  But  I  must  emphasize 
that  the  public  business  does  come  first — 
and  it  is  not  only  public  business;  it  is 
urgent  public  business. 

In  his  message  which  accompanied  the 
bill,  the  President  said  to  Congress  that 
he  hoped  no  time  would  be  lost  and  that 
we  would  make  all  speed  in  bringing 
about  a  consummation  of  action  on  the 
voting  rights  bill.  So  I  gather  from  the 
notice  given  by  the  majority  leader  that 
if  it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate  stay 
in  session  until  that  bill  is  finished,  so  be 
it.  We  shall  cheerfully  abide  the  result 
and  the  requirements  that  are  before  us. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
notice  is  the  result  of  a  decision  by  both 
the  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader,  after  discussing  the  matter  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  THADDEUS  J. 
LUBERA  AT  POX  COLLEGE,  CHI- 
CAGO 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Fox 
College,  in  Chicago,  is  a  professional 
school  of  business  and  for  the  training 
of  executive  assistants  and  office  in- 
structors. From  its  educational  di- 
rector, Mr.  Earl  B.  Fox,  I  have  received 
a  letter  dated  March  18,  1965,  in  which 
he  says: 

Senator  Dirksen:  Have  we  adults  de- 
faulted in  our  duty? 

Today  the  young  people  do  sincerely  want 
us  to  provide  the  guidelines  for  their  lives. 
Recently,  Dr.  Lubera  properly  presented 
the  rules  of  conduct  to  our  students.  He 
came  to  "reason  with  them"  and  left  as  their 
adopted  father.  One  hundred  percent  of  the 
Fox  College  students  spontaneously  stood 
and  thunderously  applauded  Dr.  Lubera's 
recent  speech,  "Loyalty  and  Ethics:  The  Art 
of  Living."  Nothing  is  more  powerful  than 
an  idea  whose  time  has  arrived.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  speech  by  the  young  people 
of  this  Nation  will  confirm  this  speech  as  the 
greatest  speech  of  this  generation. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  3  of 
this  year  Dr.  Thaddeus  J.  Lubera,  asso- 
ciate superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
public  schools,  delivered  an  excellent 
speech  to  the  students,  faculty,  and 
guests  of  Fox  College  in  Chicago.  The 
address  is  entitled  "Loyalty  and  Ethics: 
The  Art  of  Living."  It  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est speeches  I  have  ever  read.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  read  not  only  by  every 
student  in  our  schools  but  by  all  Amer- 
icana. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record;  and,  also,  that  the 
biography  of  Dr.  Lubera,  the  text  of 
the  presentation  of  a  citation  to  him  by 
the  Independence  Hall  Association,  and 
the  text  of  the  citation  itself  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  commend  the  speech  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  propose  to  have  a 
quantity  printed  for  distribution  among 
the  people  of  my  State;  perhaps  other 
Senators  may  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Loyalty    and    Ethics:    The   Art   of   Living 
(By     Dr.     Thaddeus     J.     Lul>era,     associate 

superintendent,  Chicago  public  schools) 

(Note. — This  address  was  given  by  Dr. 
Lubera.  Feb.  3,  1965,  In  the  Fox  College  assem- 
bly to  the  students,  faculty,  and  guests.  Dr. 
Lubera  was  awarded  the  Independence  Hall 
Association's  "D-day  H-hour  Careers  Cita- 
tion.") 

DR.  THADDBTUS  J.  LUBERA 

Dr.  Thaddeus  J.  Lubera  is  a  graduate  of 
Senn  High  School  (at  time  of  graduation  was 
a  major  in  the  ROTC);  graduate  of  Chicago 
Teachers  College;  graduate  of  Lewis  Insti- 
tute— B.A.  degree:  graduate  of  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity— M.A.  degree;  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago — Ph.  D.  degree  in  educa- 
tion. He  has  also  had  graduate  courses  in 
history  and  education  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  University. 

Dr.  Lubera  not  only  Is  the  product  of  the 
Chicago  public  school  system,  but  also  he  has 
progressed  with   the  Chicago  public  school 


education.  For  8  years  he  was  a  teacher  in 
Chicago  public  elementary  schools  and  Z 
2 1/2  years  taught  in  Chicago  public  hlBh 
schools;  he  was  assistant  principal  of  WeUs 
High  School  for  4  years;  principal  of  McCor 
mick  Elementary  School  for  4  years-  and  for 
3'/2  years,  he  was  principal  of  Hlrsch  anri 
Marshall  High  Schools;  for  7  years  he  wm 
district  superintendent;  for  41/2  years  assist 
ant  superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools" 
and  from  August  1,  1955.  to  date,  associate 
superintendent  in  charge  of  instruction 
(north  section).  ° 

Dr.  Lubera  is  married  and  the  father  of 
tw^  sons. 

This  talk  is  exceedingly  timely  and  will  ap- 
peal  to  logical-thinking  people;  it  is  factual- 
it  places  principles  above  politics  and  prtv- 
ileges— it  appeals  to  precepts  rathdl-  than  to 
prejudices.— Earl  B.  Fox.  President  Pot 
College.  '     ^ 

loyalty  and  ethics:  the  art  of  livinc 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  come  back  to  Fox  Col- 
lege and  share  with  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Moleski,  and 
the  teachers  and  students  my  feeling  about 
loyalty.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  concept 
of  loyalty  is  one  of  great  importance  to  all  of 
us  living,  to  all  of  us  who  hope  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  life;  and  I  shall  speak  to  you  about 
four  areas  of  loyalty— four  avenues  for  the 
expression  of  loyalty. 

First,  loyalty  to  your  faith.     No  one  lives 
by  bread  alone.     We  live  by  faith  In  God. 
Since  we  live  by  faith   In  God.  we  must  be 
loyal  to  whatever  way  we  express  this  faith. 
Unless  we  are  loyal  to  it — sincerely  loyal  to  it, 
implicitly  loyal  to  it — we  cannot  as  good  citi- 
zens, as  students,  as  men  and  women — attain 
our  worth.     Our  first  loyalty  belongs  to  our 
Maker.    Whatever  yo\ir  faith,  whatever  your 
belief,  whatever  way  you  have  to  express  your 
faith  In  the  dear  Lord,  be  loyal  to  it.    With- 
out this  expression,  without  this  faith,  with- 
out this  feeling.  I  don't  think  we  are  worth 
too  much.    So  men  can't  live  by  bread  alone. 
If  you  study  the  Gospels,  if  you  read  any  kind 
of  history — ancient  history  or  medieval  his- 
tory— you  will  soon  see  why  this  is  necessary. 
I  think  the  next  loyalty  that  we  owe  is  to 
our    family — to    our    moms    and    dads,  our 
brothers  and   sisters,   our  cousins,  and  the 
others.     Why?    They  brought  us  here;  they 
nurtured  us;  they  helped  us.    I  see  this  every 
day.     I  just  came  from  a  school  where  I  saw 
little  children  coming  in,  little  kindergarten 
youngsters.     I   thought  about  them.    They 
are  very  loyal  to  their  parents  because  they 
are.  what? — just  being  nurtured  in  growing, 
in  thinking,  in  reacting,  and  in  feeling  for 
parents.     Loyalty  to  one's  family — we  niust 
bring  a  good  name  to  our  family.     This  is  so 
Important;   our  name  is  so  Important — first 
name  and  last  name.     Our  family  quarters 
and  our  family  feelings  are  exceedingly  Im- 
portant to  a  very  happy  life.     The  lack  of 
family  loyalty  can  bring  on  a  crisis.    I  see 
this  almost  everyday  in  visiting  some  i  1,000  t' 
teachers,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  stu- 
dents in  250  schools,  where  you  have  people 
at  a  crossroads  in  battle  with  their  own  ideas. 
Loyalty  to  one's  family  Is  very  Important; 
with  it.  we  promote  the  welfare  of  our  family. 
President  Johnson  is  trying  to  promote  thlB 
whole  concept  known  as  the  Great  Society. 
All  right,  who  is  going  to  make  the  Great 
Society?     You  and  I — you,  the  yovmg  people; 
we,  the  teachers  and  the  mothers  and  fathers; 
and  next,  a  very  important  next,  the  people 
who  conduct  services  in  our  churches.    We 
are  going  to  promote  the  Great  Society;  the 
businessman  is  going  to  promote  the  Great 
Society;  the  employer,  the  student,  everybody 
concerned.     But  it  is  at  home,  where  boys 
and  girls  are  brought  up.  where  foundations 
are  set  for  Ideals  and  ideas  for  good  living,  for 
good    life,    here,    the    Great   Society   beglnB. 
The  Great  Society  concept  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one;  It  is  not  a  new  one,  but  what  is  great 
about  It?     People — the  way  people  live,  the 
way  people  relate  to  each  other.    I  think  the 
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VA  1  concept  is  loyalty  to  everything  that 
we  believe  is  good.  The  No.  2  concept  in  the 
Great  Society  is  relation  to  one's  own 
fjmilly— loyalty  to  our  parents,  and  loyalty  to 
everything  that  stands  for  that  which  is  good. 
Loyalty  to  our  country  is  the  next  and  very 
important  concept.  Certainly,  now,  we 
should  never  be  apologetic  for  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  great  Constitution,  a  great 
Bill  of  Rights,  a  great  ideal,  a  great  educa- 
tional system— in  truth  a  great  and  a  very 
compassionate,  charitable  people.  We  need 
not  be   on   the   defensive.     We  make   mis- 

(jljes and   since    there   are    198   million   of 

us— we  are  bound  to  make  some  mistakes. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  complete  idea  of  demo- 
cratic living  is  a  great  concept;  nowhere  else 
will  you  find  such  a  concept  oo  the  face  of 
the  earth.  So  we  can  be  loyal  to  our  coun- 
try. Never  be  apologetic;  always  be  loyal  to 
its  Ideals — to  the  promotion  of  democratic 
Ideals.  We  hate  nobody — you  and  I  as  stu- 
dents, as  human  beings,  as  children  of  God — 
we  dignify  all  people.  We  may  differ  with 
people.  We  are  loyal  to  our  spiritual  values 
here.  But  in  a  Great  Society,  promotion  of 
Ideals  is  absolutely  necessary  in  terms  of 
looking  and  thinking  in  the  whole  perspec- 
tive. We  must  consider  all  the  people — the 
panorama,  a  state  in  which  there  are  193 
million  people  solving  problems,  some  of 
whom  are  poor,  some  very  poor.  I  just  came 
from  a  neighborhood  where  people  have 
many  kinds  of  crises  and  problems;  but  they 
are  working,  and  solving,  and  living,  and 
praying  to  be  better,  and  hoping  for  a  better 
tomorrow. 

We  have   loyalty   to   our   employer.     Now 
with  this   we   have    a   number   of   concepts 
that  we  should  practice.    We  should  be  very 
sincere  in  our  work  for  our  employer.     We 
should  always  believe  that  w^  are  here  to 
produce  something.     If  we  are  on  the  Job. 
we  are  to  produce  good  work  through  sin- 
cere effort.    This  is  loyalty  No.  1  to  our  em- 
ployer.   We  are  interested  in  making  a  rec- 
ord for  ourselves  through  hottest  and  sin- 
cere effort  to  be  a  good  worker.     That's  one 
aspect  of  loyalty  to  our  emplojiar.     Then  we 
have  a  second  p.irt  of  our  loyalty  to  our  em- 
ployer— enthusiasm    for    whatever    we    do. 
You    are    enthusiastic     about    this    lovely 
school,  the  people  here.     You  are  enthusias- 
tic about  your  family,  about  your  friends. 
We  are  enthusiastic   about   otiT   employer's 
business,  his  goal,  and  his  promotion;  with 
this  enthusiasm,   we   exude   effort,   a   little 
more  of  it.  and   we  succeed  ^ith  the  em- 
ployer— his  success  is  our  success.     Enthusi- 
asm for  the  kinds  of  things  that  our  em- 
ployer stands  for  or  the  kinds  o(f  things  that 
he  produces  is  a  No.  i  requirement  In  this 
whole  business  of  loyalty.     The  support  of 
his  policies — maybe  we  don't  agree  with  what 
the  policies  are  at  the  momenlj,  with  the  of- 
fice people  or  with  the   managers,  or  with 
those  who  formulate  these  pojicies;   but  we 
don't  make   the   policies,  we  Blipport  these 
policies.    Frequently  I  find  people  who  differ 
about  policies,  but  they  are  supporting  them. 
We  may  differ  with  President  Johnson  on  a 
lot  of  things,  but  we  support  our  President; 
we  support  our  ideals;  we  support  the  poli- 
cies pertaining  to  the  way  business  is  run. 
We  support  them  because  we  «ire  loyal  to  an 
enterprise,  to  a  company,  to  an  Individual,  to 
a  group  of  workers,  and  to  the  whole  ideal 
for  which  this  company  stand$;  and  we  pro- 
duce promotion   of   his    program — the    em- 
ployer's program.     Every  ofHce,  every  factory, 
every  firm,  every  business,  produces  some- 
thing.   In  this  production  we  must  promote 
a  program  of  Information,  promote  under- 
standing, and  promote  action— the  employer 
win  like  that.    We- should  understand  why 
Industry  makes  tractors — tractors  are  impor- 
tant.   We   should   understand   why   a   firm 
makes  cars;  then  we  can  promote  this  mar- 
ket, we  can  promote  this  plah.  we  can  pro- 
mote everything  they  do  because  it  is  not 
only  to  the  best  Interest  of  our  own  t>elng, 


but  also  to  the  best  interest  of  the  man  who 
has  employed  us  and  who  is  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  grow  in  his  business. 

Honesty  in  all  your  dealings  with  em- 
ployers— that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
concepts  in  our  successful  living  in  a  busi- 
ness world — honesty.  We  are  honest  with 
our  work;  we  are  honest  with  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  given  to  us.  I  have  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  working  in  banks 
today,  who  graduated  from  our  schools,  and 
handle  thousands  of  dollars  in  banlsa  every 
day — honest  boys  and  girls;  God  bless  them. 
They  resist  temptations,  and  wish  only  to 
serve,  only  to  give  their  best.  So,  honesty 
in  all  of  our  dealings;  we  don't  cheat — ever. 
We  are  always  filled  with  nobility  of  char- 
acter in  this  respect.  We  are  always  filled 
with  the  whole  conception  that  we  are  doing 
something  so  worthwhile  for  our  employer 
that  we  shall  succeed  with  him  as  he  suc- 
ceeds with  his  policies.  Tlius.  we  shall  main- 
tain honor  and  dignity  in  all  our  relations 
with  employers. 

Ethical    behavior   simply   means   that   in 
everything    we    do.    we    do    it    with    honor. 
We  don't  criticize  unless  we  have  facts.     We 
don't  diminish  the  importance  of  anybody's 
business    or    personality,    or    individuality. 
We  are  dignified   in   our  department.     Our 
word  is  good,  our  signature  is  good,  above 
all,  our  promise  is  good  to  our  employer  and 
to  everybody  concerned.     This  is  loyalty  of 
the  high^t  order — ethical  behavior.    We  are 
important  because  we  are  behaving  in  this 
manner  and  this  is  noticed  very  quickly  in 
business — very  quickly.     We  are  willing  to 
face    adversity   with   the    employer;    things 
don't  always  go  the  way  we  planned.    Some- 
times there  is  an  adversity;   there  is  a  di- 
minishing return  in   our  business.     Do  we 
criticize  people  for  this?    No;  we  are  loyal — 
come   adversity,  come  success.     We   are   al- 
ways  loyal.     It   is   so   easy   to   give   flowers 
when  we  are  successful,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  give  flowers  when  we  are  not — when  It  is 
perhaps  more  Important  to  do  so.     By  this. 
I   mean,   we  always   support   this   employer 
because  he  is  our  friend,  ovu-  partner;    we 
are  his  partners — really.    So  in  adversity,  we 
stand  honorably,  and  we  say,  tomorrow  may 
be  a  better  day;  and  it  is  most  of  the  time. 
Helpfulness  to  success.     Everybody  work- 
ing everywhere  as  a  valuable  unit — that  adds 
to  success.     My  young  friends,  you  are  not 
lost   in  any  office.     I   worked   In   offices  for 
the  Continental  Can  Co.,  and  I  know— I  was 
not  merely  a  number,  for  I  was  an  important 
payroll    clerk.     You    will    be    an    important 
stenographer,   a   secretary,   or   even   a  vice- 
president.     Surely,   you   will   help   to   build 
success;  you  will  add  tiirough  your  intelli- 
gence,   tlu-ough   your   effort,   tiu-ough    your 
planning,  through  your  ingenuity;  yes,  you 
will  add  to  the  building  of  a  structure  called 
business — good     business,    much     biasiness, 
great   business — and   in   this  way,  you   will 
make  the  Great  Society.     We  are  not  Just  a 
cog;  we  are  an  important  wheel.     Make  your- 
self feel  that  you  are  important,  really,  be- 
cause you  are  loyal  and  because  you  are  hon- 
orable in  any  endeavor  with  your  employer. 
And  so  with  this,  we  have  pride.    With  all 
honest  and  sincere  loyalty  to  our  God,  to 
our  parents,  to  our  teachers,  to  our  friends, 
to  our  employers — we  liave  pride.    You  feel 
that  you  count;  you  feel  that  you  are  im- 
portant.   You  feel  that  you  are  honorable; 
and    because    you    are    always    hptter,    you 
should  never  be  the  same  as  you  "grow.    You 
come  here  because  you  want  to  be  better. 
Pride,    the    right    kind    of    pride,    follows 
achievement.     Whatever   you    achieve,    you 
are  proud  of  it.    You  type  a  nice  letter;  you 
should  be  proud  of  it.    You  talk  to  the  vice- 
president  of  a  firm  and  he  appreciates  it; 
you  are  proud  of  it.    You  read  a  good  book 
and  you  give  a  fine  report;  you  are  proud  of 
it.    Pride  used  in  a  positive  way  is  a  very 
important  attribute  of  an  intelligent  person. 


I  hesitate  to  stop  talking  to  you  young 
I}eopie  today.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  iiigb 
and  honorable  goal£  of  this  school;  I  have 
read  your  "Careers  Scrapbook"  that  was  pro- 
duced in  your  creative  writing  class.  I  t>e- 
lieve  It  to  be  the  best  careers  project  book 
ever  produced.  Frequently,  I  quote  from  it. 
I  am  mindful  that  a  number  of  you,  each  and 
every  year,  go  out  from  Fox  College  as  office 
instructors.  I  know  the  rest  of  you  will  go 
out  as  executive  assistants.  Certainly,  in 
these  high-level  positions  you  can  do  good  on 
a  wholesale  level,  not  just  for  individuals, 
but,  also,  for  whole  groups  of  people.  It  is 
for  tills  reason  that  my  duty  commands  me 
to   make   these  supplementary   remarks. 

You  people  who  are  going  out  in  high-level 
positions  in  business  must  understand  the 
dynamics  and  the  democracy  of  the  American 
private  enterprise  system.    You  must  under- 
stand   that   every    business    organization    is 
subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people.    Every  pvu-chase  from  any  business 
house  is  an  endorsement  of  the  p>olicies  and 
a  vote  for  the  principles  of  that  organization. 
It  Is  a  definite  vote  against  the  inefficiency 
and  the  ineffectiveness  of  other  organizations. 
There  have  been  812  makes  of  automobiles 
produced  during  my  lifetime;  only  17  are  now 
being    produced    by    five   companies.     Eight 
hundred  and  seven  companies  out  of  eight 
hundred  and  twelve  have  been  voted  out  of 
business   by   the   American   people   through 
the  democratic  process  of  freedom  of  choice. 
I  will  ask  you  all  to  remember  please  tiiat 
we're  living  diiring  the  finest  time  in  the 
history   of  manltind,    and   certainly   in   the 
finest  country  the  world  has  ever  known.     I 
have  little  patience  with  those  who  refer  to 
these  times  as  terrible   conditions,   or   dis- 
couraging  times.     May   I   ask    ail    those    to 
raise  their  hands  who  can  select  a  period  in 
world  history  in  which  they  would  prefer  to 
live  than  now?     Of  course,  there  are  no  tak- 
ers.   How  fortunate  we  all  are  that  through 
the  aeons  of  time  and  through  the  galaxies 
of  space  we  have  been  reserved  to  he  called 
forth  now  for  service  in  the  greatest  period 
of  "World  history — and  to  render  that  service 
In   the   finest   country   the   world   has   ever 
known. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  well  over  100  mil- 
lion sets  of  fingerprints  In  the  FBI  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.  How  many  duplications? 
That  is  right,  there  are  none.  The  pattern 
that  is  you  was  never  produced  before,  nor 
wiil  you  be  duplicated — ever.  What  is  the 
connotation?  Could  it  possibly  be  that  we 
have  been  reserved  to  be  called  forth  now  for 
failure  or  for  mediocrity?  Of  cotirse  not. 
There  is  only  one  answer  tiiat  squares  with 
the  facts.  We  have  been  reserved  and  called 
forth  now  for  only  one  purpose;  for  high 
service  and  great  success.  It  was  Emerson 
who  said: 

"What  will  you  have?"  quoth  God;  "pay  for 
it  and  take  it.  All  things  are  double,  one 
against  another.  Tit  for  tat;  an  eye  for  an 
eye;  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  blood  for  blood; 
measure  for  measure;  love  for  love.  Give 
and  it  shall  be  given  you.  Give  nothing, 
have  nothing.  Thou  shalt  be  paid  exactly 
for  what  thou  hast  done,  no  more,  no  less." 
Edward  Bok's  father  told  his  son  that  his 
first  duty  was  to  leave  the  world  a  more 
beautiful  place  than  he  found  it.  No  one 
can  stand  on  the  highest  point  in  Florida 
and  hear  the  chimes  of  Bok's  Singing  Tower 
without  fully  appreciating  that  truly  Edward 
Bok  left  the  world  a  more  beautiful  place. 
What  wiil  you  do  to  make  the  world  a  more 
beautiful  place? 

So  today  I  salute  you  future  business  exec- 
utives, and  with  hvmabieness  I  pray  that  you 
futvu-e  leaders  in  industry  will  enter  the 
office  with  the  prayer  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisl 
in  your  heart: 

"Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy 
peace.  Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love.    Where  there  Is  doubt,  lalth.    Whese 
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there  Is  despair,  hope.  Where  there  Is  dark- 
ness, light.  And  where  there  Is  sadness,  Joy. 
Grant  that  I  may  not  so  much  seek  to  be 
consoled  as  to  console;  to  be  understood  as 
to  understand;  to  be  loved  as  to  love;  for  It 
is  In  giving  that  we  receive.  •   •  •" 

I  prayerful  ask  that  all  you  future  super- 
visors will  recognize  that  every  one  of  your 
employees  is  made  In  the  Image  of  God;  and 
with  constant  and  continued  determination 
that  you  will  pledge  yourselves  to  take  care 
that  this  image  will  not  deteriorate  Into  a 
mirage. 

Please  remember  that  these  are  days  of  des- 
tiny, not  despair.  Please  dont  be  too  con- 
cerned with  security,  but  rather  aspire  to  the 
challenge  of  opportunity.  Seek  personal  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties,  not  rights  and 
privileges.  Teach  by  example  the  value  of 
character,  the  honor  of  loyalty  and  citizen- 
ship, and  the  satisfaction  of  service  and 
sacrifice.  Then,  truly,  your  life  will  be  an 
Inspiration  and  a  benediction  for  you  have 
practiced  the  art  of  living. 

These  are  some  of  the  concepts  of  loyalty 
which  you  and  I  can  practice,  which  you  and 
I  cannot  live  without  as  successful  people. 
My  young  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  you 
well  and  hope  that  in  the  future,  somewhere, 
we  may  meet  again  and  you  will  tell  me  that 
by  thinking  and  feeling  some  of  these  con- 
cepts I  have  mentioned  to  you  today,  that 
you  have  become  successful.  I  wish  for  you 
two  things,  always:   that  each  of  you  be  a 
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ployed  out  of  a  work  force  of  36  million — no 
small  achievement. 

Naturally,  out  of  3,300  Pox  College  gradu- 
ates of  the  past  33  years,  there  are  many 
who  approach  greatness.  A  number  of  these 
graduates  are,  today,  members  of  the  clergy, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Yes;  there 
are  great  teachers  and  leaders  in  the  other 
professions  among  the  Fox  College  graduates, 
and  as  you  would  expect,  a  great  number 
of  outstandingly  successful  business  people, 
operating  with  honor  and  high  service.  How- 
ever, I  rather  suspect  that  if  history  accords 
any  one  of  these  3,300  Fox  College  graduates 
with  achieved  greatness.  It  wUl  be  Eddie 
Kapellnskl.  of  the  Richard's  Paint  Co.  His- 
tory has  rated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  great- 
est man  of  the  19th  century.  History  may 
rate  Winston  Churchill  as  the  greatest  man 
of  the  20th  century.  However,  it  is  too  early 
to  say.  The  greatest  man  of  the  20th  cen- 
tixry  may  still  be  in  one  of  our  classrooms 
today.  But  of  this  I  am  sure.  America's  fu- 
ture greater  needs  will  caU  forth  greater 
men. 

Probably  the  No.  1  person  on  my  list  of 
great  men  is  Dr.  Lubera — never  found  want- 
ing over  a  30-year  period — always  said  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  always  did 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Believe 
me.  Dr.  Lubera,  as  the  educational  director 
of  Independence  Hall  Association,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  and  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  pre- 
sent   this    most    deserved    and    well-earned 


These  two  things  are  Important.  Happiness 
and  success  depend  on  ovir  own  feelings,  our 
own  attitudes,  and  our  own  personal  devel- 
opment— all  of  these — and  our  prayers  to 
God. 

(Courtesy  of  Independence  Hall  Associa- 
tion. Chicago,  111.) 

Presentation  op  Citation 
(By  Earl  B.  Fox,  educational  director.  Inde- 
pendence Hall  Association) 

Recently,  I  had  the  great  privilege  and  the 
rare  opportunity  to  hear  this  speech  you've 
heard  today.  It's  my  frank  opinion  that  life 
is  made  up  of  a  few  great  people  whom  It  is 
our  privilege  to  meet.  No  one  could  be  in 
my  field  of  endeavor  and  live  as  long  as  I 
have  lived,  without  meeting  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  quite  wonderful  people — dedi- 
cated people.  Your  parents — responsible 
parents — who  year  In  and  year  out.  provide 
lunch  money  and  carfare,  food  and  clothing, 
pay  doctor  bills  and  give  much  love — 
through  a  long  period  of  years,  give  dedi- 
cated service  to  that  high  ofHce  of  parent- 
hood. There  are  also  hosts  of  business  and 
professional  people  who  render  high  service 
to  our  citizens:  Wouldn't  it  be  a  wonderful 
world  If  all  people  would  apply  to  their  call- 
ing the  dedication  to  their  work  that  all 
good  teachers  demonstrate. 

But,  beyond  these  groups  It  has  been  my 
rare  opportunity  to  meet  not  Just  good  peo- 
ple. I  have  met  a  few  truly  ,great  people. 
Dr.  S.  L.  DeLove,  of  Independence  Hall  As- 
sociation, is  one  such  man.  Harry  Fischer, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mutual  National  Bank,  we  call  him  "Mr. 
Auburn  Park,"  Is  another  one.  If  you  only 
knew  the  conscientious  understanding  of  a 
dedicated  banker,  your  image  of  bankers 
would  change  immeasurably.  And  of  course. 
Father  Seary,  Father  Cavanaugh.  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Cecil  Ewell,  Mr.  Sid  Wanzer  ("Mr. 
Boy  Scout"),  and  Dr.  Harold  Richards — are 
all  truly  great  men.  I  may  be  prejudiced, 
but  I  feel  that  Harold  E.  Brooks  of  Armour 
&  Co.,  is  one  of  the  truly  great.  He  is  the 
man  who  laid  out  the  Pox  College  plan  for 
selecting  students,  a  broad  course  of  subject 
content  with  high  graduation  standards — 
truly  a  great  plan  for  success.  He  is  the 
man  who  set  up  a  formula  that  would  guar- 
antee a  100  percent  placement  of  all  our 
graduates  during  that  dark  period  in  our 
history  when  there  were  15  million  unem- 


This  Day-day.  H-hour  citation  reads 
Nthusly: 

I  "D-DAT    H-HOUR    CAREERS    CFTATION    TO 

DR.    THADDEUS    J.    LUBERA 

\  "For  his  dedicated  years  W  distinguished 
service  to  education. 

j'Por  his  Immeasurable  contribution  to  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  young  people. 

"For  his  Invaluable  contribution  to  the 
growth,  development,  and  success  of  hun- 
dreds of  business  and  Industrial  firms  and 
professional  organizations  In  which  his  grad- 
uates are  rendering  high  service. 

"For  his  extensive  contribution  to  the  so- 
cial and  economic  welfare  of  his  community. 

"For  his  instilling  a  deep  appreciation  and 
reverential  gratitude  for  our  American  herit- 
age m  his  students  as  expressed  in  their 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  of  active  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

"For  his  exemplary  qualities  as  a  true  gen- 
tleman and  a  kindly  neighbor." 


OVERINVOLVEMENT  OP  UNITED 
STATES  IN  EX-COLONIAL  RE- 
GIONS OF  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate suggesting  that  the  United  States  had 
become  overinvolved  in  the  ex-colonial 
regions  of  the  world,  including  the  area 
which  was  formerly  French  Indochina. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  George  F.  Ken- 
nan  expressed  similar  thoughts  in  his 
recent  Walter  E.  Edge  lecture  at 
Princeton. 

I  greatly  respect  the  foreign  policy 
judgment  and  experience  of  Ambassador 
Kennan.  A  career  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer, he  served  with  distinction  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  in  the 
State  Department,  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  later,  as  Ambassador 
to  Yugoslavia.  He  helped  to  author  the 
containment  policy  in  Europe  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  which  the  United  States 
followed  after  the  Second  World  War.  As 
well  as  having  practical  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  Communist  countries, 
he  is  also  one  of  the  most  noted  scholars 


in  the  fleld  of  Commimist-Western  rela 
tions,  and  the  author  of  many  books  and 
articles  in  this  field,  including  thg  noted 
work  "Russia  and  the  West  Under  Lenb 
and  Stalin."  Professor  Kennan  is  cur- 
rently  engaged  in  scholarly  research  at 
Princeton  University. 

In  his  recent  lecture.  Kennan  made 
two  comments  which  I  think  of  as  valu- 
able  guideposts  for  our  policy  in  the  a- 
colonial  world: 

There  is  one  thing  we  might  usefully  bear 
in  mind.  The  surest  way  to  invite  a  strong 
and  effective  Communist  Involvement  in  sit- 
nations  of  this  nature  is  to  involve  ourselves 
heavily,  particularly  In  a  military  way. 

Later  in  his  address.  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan remarks: 

I  can  think  of  nothing  we  need  more,  at 
this  stage,  than  a  readiness  to  relax;  not  to 
worry  so  much  about  these  remote  countrlee 
scattered  across  the  southern  crescent,  to  let 
them  go  their  own  way,  not  to  regard  their 
fate  as  our  exclusive  responsibility,  to  wait 
for  them  to  come  to  us  rather  than  our 
fussing  continually  over  them.  The  more  we 
exert  ourselves  to  protect  them  from  com- 
munism, the  less  the  exertion  they  are  goine 
to  undertake  themselves. 

In  his  lecture  Ambassador  Kennan 
wisely  cautions  us  to  remember  our  re- 
lations with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  when  determining  United  States 
policy  in  Vietnam.  As  he  points  out,  it 
would  scarcely  be  to  our  advantage  to 
help  heal  the  Sino-Soviet  split  by  driv- 
ing Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  back  together  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Am- 
bassador Kennan's  lecture,  entitled  "A 
Case  for  Sparing  the  Spurs:  Forcing 
Russia's  Hand  on  Big  Issues  Could  Push 
Ki-emlin  Into  Siding  With  China  on 
Vietnam,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  7,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  7, 
1065] 

A  Case  for  Sparing  the  Spurs — FoBcmo 
Russia's  Hand  on  Big  Issues  Could  Push 
Kremlin  Into  Siding  With  China  on 
Vietnam 

(By  George  P.  Kennan) 
(Note. — The  following  is  excerpted  from 
the  recent  Walter  E.  Edge  lecture  at  Prince- 
ton University  by  the  former  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Yugoslavia,  an  au- 
thority on  world  communism.) 

Moscow  is  faced  today  with  Chinese  pres- 
sures of  the  heaviest  possible  sort  which  not 
only  demand  an  Immediate  deterioration  to 
Russia's  relations  with  the  West  but  obvi- 
ously have  as  their  concealed  aim  the  provo- 
cation of  actual  hostilities  between  Russia 
and  the  West  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  well  aware  of  this. 
They  understand  its  dangers.  They  propose, 
I  am  sure,  to  resist  these  pressures  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  But  there  Is  one  area  of 
world  affairs  where  they  are  extremely  vul- 
nerable, where  the  Chinese  have  Important 
tactical  advantages  and  where  the  Soviet 
leaders  can  be.  and  are  being,  pressed  con- 
stantly into  positions  and  actions  that  com- 
promise their  relations  with  the  United 
States  in  particular.  This  is  the  area  of  the 
so-called  antl-lmperlallst  movement. 

What  Is  involved  here  Is  the  question  of 
leadership  among  the  various  anti-Western 
and  anti-American  political  forces  now  com- 
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petlng  for  ascendancy  in  the  newer  or  less 
developed  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  To  the  extent  that  these  conflicts, 
these  so-called  antl-lmperlallst  struggles,  are 
highlighted  before  world  opinion;  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  engage  the  attention  of  the 
great  powers  and  become  theaters  and  testing 
grounds  of  great-power  rivalries;  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  becomes  Impossible  for  the  So- 
viet Union  to  Ignore  or  remain  aloof  from 
them,  Moscow  sees  no  choice  but  to  come 
down  strongly  on  the  anti-Western  side,  even 
at  the  cost  of  damage  to  Its  relations  with 
leading  Western  countries. 

ITS    ONLY     FUTURE 

One  may  well  ask  why  this  should  be  so; 
what  Importance  these  new  countries  have 
for  Moscow  that  could  Justify  so  costly  a  re- 
action. I  can  give  you  only  ,a  partial  answer, 
because  I  myself  believe  this  reaction  to  be 
eitaggerated.  oversensitive  and  not  fully  war- 
ranted even  by  the  political  self-interest  of 
the  Soviet  regime.  Nevertheless,  to  a  certain 
extent  one  can  see  and  understand,  if  not 
approve,  its  rationale. 

In  Europe  and  North  America,  the  Com- 
munist movement,  as  a  dynamic  advancing 
political  force,  is  dead.  If  it  has  a  future 
anywhere.  It  is  in  these  developing  areas  and 
particularly  In  the  new  states,  where  firm 
political  traditions  and  Institutions  have 
not  yet  formed;  and  here  the  possibilities, 
from  Moscow's  standpoint.  He  less  In  the 
prospect  of  creating  real  Coanmunlst  sys- 
tems (for  this,  the  prerequisites  are  lack- 
ing) than  In  the  possibility  of  dominant 
Influence  being  exerted  from  some  Commu- 
nist center  over  these  Inexperienced  regimes; 
of  their  being  developed  as  instruments  of 
major  Communist  policy  in  the  game  of  In- 
ternational policies. 

Moscow  believes — Moscow  is  almost  obliged 
by  doctrinal  conviction  to  believe — that 
these  anti-Western  forces,  euphonlstlcally 
referred  to  as  the  antl-lmperlallst  ones,  are 
bound  to  be  generally  successful,  politically, 
on  the  local  scene,  at  least  In  the  struggle 
against  Western  Influences;  and  noting  the 
fumbling.  Ineffective  quality  of  our  own  re- 
sponse. I  must  say  I  think  they  have  some 
reason  for  this  belief.  Insofar  as  It  Is  we 
Americans  who  are  primarily  involved  at  the 
Western  end. 

The  great  question,  in  their  view,  is:  Which 
Communist  center  Is  to  preside  over  these 
various  victories  and  to  reap  the  various 
fruits?  To  abandon  this  field  of  political 
contest,  or  even  to  neglect  it,  means,  as  they 
see  It,  to  present  It  on  a  sliver  platter  to  the 
Chinese.    For  this,  they  are  not  prepared. 

DANGEROUS    INDIFFERENCE 

"IThelr  foreign  relations  operate  in  three 
great  areas:  the  world  Communist  movement, 
the  underdeveloped  and  new  nations  and 
the  Western  World.  In  the  Communist 
movement,  their  position  is  already  under 
heavy  and  effective  Chinese  attack.  Their 
relations  with  the  West,  while  valuable  to 
them,  cannot,  at  this  historical  Juncture,  at 
any  rate,  be  expected  to  carry  the  entire 
burden  of  their  International  position.  A 
Soviet  foreign  policy  based  exclusively  on 
relations  with  the  West  wotUd  practically 
undermine  the  rationale  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Soviet  power  in  Russia  itself. 

Aside,  therefore,  from  the  Ibct  that  they 
regard  the  governments  of  the  new  nations 
as  their  natural  and  tradltloaal,clients,  the 
Soviet  leaders  cannot  afford,  for  wider  rea- 
sons, to  stand  aside  from  the  struggle  for 
predominance  over  them.  Any  such  passivity 
could  easily  be  made  to  look  like  indifference 
to  the  prospering  of  the  Communist  cause 
generally  and  would  at  once  be  exploited 
by  the  Chinese  as  a  means  of  discrediting 
Soviet  policy  and  completing  the  destruc- 
tion of  Moscow's  Influence  and  leadership 
in  the  world  Communist  movement. 

And  beyond  that,  it  would  risk  the  loss 
of  access  to  this  entire  theater  of  interna- 


tional pKjlltlcs,  where  a  continued  Soviet  pres- 
ence could  alone  make  the  difference  between 
effective  Soviet  participation  in  world  affairs 
and  a  total  and  ruinous  Isolation. 

In  summary,  then,  we  have  before  us,  in 
the  person  of  the  Soviet  leadership,  a  regime 
subject  to  strong  compulsions  toward  better 
relations  with  the  West,  yet  conscious  of 
having  an  extremely  sensitive  flank  in  Asia 
and  Africa  which  it  can  protect  only  at  the 
expense  of  its  relations  with  the  West;  walk- 
ing a  very  narrow  tightrope  among  these  con- 
flicting pressures;  vacillating,  weaving  this 
way  and  that;  responsive  to  the  shifts  in  the 
world  scene;  its  behavior,  for  this  reason,  in 
part  the  product  of  the  way  we  ourselves 
play  our  hand  and  in  this  sense  susceptible 
in  some  degree  to  our  influence. 

PEIPING'S     DIRECTION 

Two  p>o6EibiIitie8  now  present  themselves. 
One  is  that  our  relationship  with  Moscow 
deteriorates;  that  Moscow,  as  a  consequence, 
flnds  it  necessary  to  hold  more  closely  to 
Pelplng  In  order  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  its  Western  card;  that  Moscow  then  throws 
Itself  even  more  frantically  and,  having  little 
to  lose,  even  more  recklessly  and  wholeheart- 
edly, into  the  antl-lmperlallst  struggle,  heed- 
less of  the  effect  on  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions, coming  to  regard  as  Its  major  objective 
not  the  preservation  of  an  effective  balance 
between  the  Chinese  and  ourselves  as  factors 
In  Russia's  external  situation,  but  rather, 
successful  competition  with  the  Chinese  for 
leadership  in  the  political  struggle  for  our 
destruction.  This  alternative  would  not  sat- 
isfy in  all  respects  Chinese  desiderata,  for  the 
Chinese-Soviet  rivalry  would  continue  to  be 
operable  in  many  forms.  But  it  represents 
in  general  the  direction  in  which  the  Chinese, 
as  well  as  many  neo-Stalinists  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  like  to  see  Soviet  policy  move. 

I  would  militate  for  increased  unity 
throughout  the  Communist  bloc  as  well  as 
for  sharper  and  more  uncompromising  tactics 
toward  the  West.  It  would  compound  the 
effectiveness  of  the  forces  now  marshaled 
against  us.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  ultimate 
conclusion  It  coiild  have  other  than  a  world 
war. 

The  other  possibility  is.  of  course,  a  con- 
tinued improvement  of  Russia's  relations 
with  ourselves.  This  is  one  that  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  both  powers  with 
relation  to  the  Chinese.  The  Rvisslan  hand, 
because  the  value  of  the  Soviet  alternative 
to  the  acceptance  of  Chinese  pressures  would 
be  enhanced;  our  own  hand,  because  the  in- 
tensity of  the  forces  ranged  agsdnst  us  would 
be  reduced  and  because  Soviet  Interests 
might  even  work  in  many  ways  to  reinforce 
our  own  position. 

In  drawing  the  pictvure  of  these  alterna- 
tives. I  should  like  to  avoid  the  impression 
that  they  are  absolutes.  There  Is  nothing 
I  can  conceive  of,  short  of  a  world  war, 
which  could  throw  the  Russians  entirely  Into 
the  Chinese  camp.  Conversely,  any  improve- 
ment in  Russia's  relations  with  the  West 
should  not  be  expected  to  go  so  far  as  to 
produce  any  total  break  with  Pelplng. 

What  I  am  talking  about  here  are  tend- 
encies rather  than  finalities;  but  they  are 
tendencies  of  great  importance,  and  the 
fact  that  neither  would  be  likely  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  point  of  absolute  finality  does  not 
obviate  the  enormous  significance  that  at- 
taches to  the  choice  between  them. 

We  should  recall  at  this  point  that  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  our  relations  with 
China,  hopelessly  anchored  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
should  not  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
final  and  permanent  state  of  affairs.  The 
Chinese  are  one  of  the  world's  great  peoples. 
Intelligent  and  Industrious,  endowecf  with 
enormous  civilizing  power  and  with  formi- 
dable talents,  cultural  and  otherwise.  It  Is 
wholly  unnatural  that  the  relations  between 


such  a  people  and  our  own  should  be  as  they 
are  today. 

Dismal  as  are  the  Immediate  prospects,  we 
must  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  come 
to  terms  in  some  way  with  the  prevailing 
political  forces  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
This,  however,  like  any  other  adjustment  of 
international  relations,  will  take  bargaining 
and  compromise;  and  If  the  final  relationship 
is  to  be  a  sound  one  and  to  bear  weight,  both 
sides  must  have  a  reasonable  bargaining  pow- 
er when  they  flaally  sit  down  to  accommodate 
their  differences. 

Only  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  kept  in  the 
running  as  an  independent  force  in  world 
affairs,  enjoying  and  valuing  a  constructive 
relationship  with  the  West  and  thxis  being 
not  solely  dependent  on  the  Chinese  con- 
nection and  not  helpless  in  the  face  of  Chi- 
nese demands — only  If  these  conditions  pre- 
vail will  we  have  a  chance  of  working  out  our 
long-term  relationship  to  China  on  a  basis 
reasonably  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  A  well- 
ordered  relationship  with  Moscow  Is,  in  other 
words,  essential  to  the  constructive  and 
healthy  adjustment  of  our  long-term  rela- 
tions with  China. 

If,  In  place  of  the  preservation  and  en- 
couragement of  Russia's  independent  role, 
we  force  the  Russians  back  into  a  closer  re- 
lation with  the  Chinese,  or  even  into  an  in- 
tense and  exclusive  competition  with  the 
Chinese  for  leadership  In  the  destruction  of 
our  world  position,  we  will  not  only  Inten- 
sify the  effectiveness  of  the  forces  ranged 
against  us  at  this  particular  moment  but  we 
will  complicate  greatly,  and  not  to  our  own 
advantage,  the  problem  of  the  eventual  com- 
position of  our  difference  with  both  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Chinese. 

If  this  view  be  accepted,  it  becomes,  as 
you  see,  an  urgent  requirement  of  Ameri- 
can policy  to  ease  in  every  proper  and  con- 
structive way  the  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  fatuous  one-sided 
concessions  designed  to  win  gratitude  on  the 
Soviet  side.  As  one  of  my  Foreign  Service 
colleagues  used  to  say,  you  can't  bank  good- 
will in  Moscow,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to 
advocate  anything  of  that  sort. 

But  what  you  can  do  is  to  hold  out  to 
Moscow  a  plausible  prospect  of  accommoda- 
tion in  those  issues  that  are  theoretically 
susceptible  of  solution  In  this  way,  and  avoid 
the  accenting  of  those  that  are  not.  This, 
as  I  see  it,  means  serious  effort  on  our  part 
to  provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  accommo- 
dation in  the  great  issues  of  Germany  and 
of  nuclear  weapons  control — in  those  issues, 
in  other  words,  that  affect  primarily  the 
European  theater  and  are  central  problems 
of  Russia's  relationship  with  the  West;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  deemphaslze  wherever 
possible  conflicts  that  fall  under  the  Com- 
munist category  of  the  antl-lmperlallst 
struggle,  conflicts  in  the  face  of  which  Mos- 
cow, when  its  hand  is  forced,  is  bound  to 
come  down  formally  on  the  anti-American, 
if  not  the  pro-Chinese,  side. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  American 
policy  of  recent  years  stacks  up  very  well  In 
relation  to  this  requirement.  I  have  not 
seen  the  evidence  that  we  have  done  all  we 
could  do  to  find  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  matters  of  Germany  and  disarma- 
ment. 

Needless  Irritations,  such  as  the  Captive 
Nations  Resolution  and  various  antiquated 
trade  restrictions,  are  still  permitted  to  Im- 
pede the  development  of  Soviet- American 
relations.  And  oxir  present  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  is  a  classic  example  of  the  sort  of 
situation  we  ought  to  avoid  If  we  do  not  wish 
to  provoke  In  Moscow  precisely  those  reac- 
tions that  are  most  adverse  to  our  interests. 
It  is  largely  as  a  consequence  of  these  stra- 
tegic errors  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
dangerous  and  unpromising  position  we  oc- 
cupy today. 
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It  will  be  asked  of  course,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  problem  we  now  have 
on  our  hands  in  Vietnam,  what  else  we 
could  do  than  what  we  have  done  In  situa- 
tions of  this  sort. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  generalize  about 
such  situations,  or  to  suggest  that  a  hands- 
off  policy  is  everywhere  possible  and  desir- 
able. But  there  is  one  thing  we  might  use- 
fully bear  in  mind.  The  surest  way  to  in- 
vite a  strong  and  effective  Communist  In- 
volvement in  situations  of  this  nature  is  to 
involve  ourselves  heavily,  particularly  in  a 
military  way. 

Where  we  lay  off,  the  road  may  be  open, 
ostensibly,  to  Communist  intrigue  and  pen- 
etration (it  is  usually  open,  no  matter  what 
we  do)  and  there  may  well  be  takeovers  by 
political  forces  that  make  a  pretense  of 
Marxist  conviction  and  look  to  Moscow  or 
Peiping  for  economic  aid  and  political  sup- 
port. But  this  is  not  always  so  intolerable 
to  our  interests  as  we  commonly  suppose. 

The  less  we  are  in  the  pictxire,  the  less  is 
ther'fe  any  excuse  for  actual  military  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  Communist  powers 
and  the  greater  are  the  chances  for  rivalry 
between  Moscow  and  Peiping  for  political 
predominance  in  the  region  concerned.  But 
in  the  absence  of  a  Communist  military  pres- 
ence, and  where  this  Chinese-Soviet  rivalry 
exists,  the  local  regimes,  whether  nominally 
Communist  or  otherwise,  are  almost  bound 
to  begin  to  act  independently  in  many  ways — 
to  develop,  in  other  words,  Titoist  tendencies. 

And  this  is  not  always  the  worst  solution, 
from  our  standpoint.  It  is  harder  for  either 
Moscow  or  Peiping  to  interfere  extensively 
with  a  regime  that  calls  itself  Communist 
than  with  one  that  does  not.  And  since  we 
have  not  engaged  our  prestige  extensively, 
the  situation  affords  to  the  Communist  pow- 
ers no  such  opportunities  for  political  gains 
at  our  expense  as  those  the  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  are  now  reap- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  we  need  more,  at 
this  stage,  than  a  readiness  to  relax:  Not  to 
worry  so  much  about  these  remote  countries 
scattered  across  the  southern  crescent,  to  let 
them  go  their  own  way,  not  to  regard  their 
fate  as  our  exclusive  responsibility,  to  wait 
for  them  to  come  to  us  rather  than  our 
fussing  continually  over  them.  The  more  we 
exert  ourselves  to  protect  them  from  com- 
munism, the  less  the  exertion  they  are  going 
to  undertake  themselves. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  SPEECH  BY 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD  ON  FOR- 
EIGN  RELATIONS   AND   VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  I  delivered  a  speech 
in  Chicago  to  the  Irish  Fellowship  Club. 
The  speech  deals  primarily  with  foreign 
relations  and  particularly  with  Vietnam. 
In  the  latter  connection,  there  are  set 
forth  three  suggested  general  principles 
whose  universal  acceptance  would  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  first  step  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Vietnam  and  its 
maintenance  throughout  southeast  Asia. 

There  is  also  reference  in  the  speech 
to  the  reappearance  in  force  of  late  of 
such  words  as  "isolationism"  and  "inter- 
nationalism" in  public  discussion  of  for- 
eign policy  issues.  These  terms,  in  my 
judgment,  are  not  conducive  to  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  grave  issues 
which  confront  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  issues  which 
should  be  considered  freely  on  their  own 
merits  and  without  the  brands  of  disdain 
being  applied  either  way.  The  Nation 
requires  deep  thought  and  thoughtful 
ideas  on  foreign  policy,  not  ssmthetic 


labels.  There  is  no  automatic  virtue  in 
either  pure  old-fashioned  isolationism 
or  internationalism,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
ever  very  pure.  If  either  is  pursued 
willy-nilly,  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is,  we  are  likely  to  wind  up  in  the  same 
place — in  a  self-isolation  or  in  an  isolated 
internationahsm.  So  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  recognize  that  resolution  of  the 
complex  problems  which  face  us  in  the 
world  is  not  going  to  be  obtained  with 
either  of  these  outdated  remedies.  Our 
task  is  to  think  through  those  problems 
through  the  process  of  reason  and  dis- 
cussion and  arrive  at  answers  which, 
whether  they  result  in  doing  less  or  more 
abroad  in  specific  situations,  are,  never- 
theless, attuned  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  I  delivered  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.  Patkick's  Day,  1965,  Speech  of  Sen.\tor 

Mike  Mansfield.  Democrat  of  Montana, 

Given  Before  the  Irish  Fellowship  Clitb 

AT  THE  Sheraton  Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago, 

III.,  Wednesday,  March  17.  1965 

Where  change  is  greatest  in  our  lives  but 

where  we  do  not  see  it  or  sense  it  so  readily 

is  in  the  world  beyond  our  borders.    It  is  to 

that  world  and  our  relations  with  it  that  I 

would    address    your    attention   for    a    few 

moments. 

I  do  not  think  It  inappropriate  to  Intro- 
duce a  serious  note  on  a  day  usually  given  to 
conviviality.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  man — the  saint — who  is  honored 
here,  tonight,  walked  In  a  world  which  was 
neither  pleasant  nor  carefree.  Rather,  it  was 
a  deeply  troubled  age  In  which  the  rock  which 
had  been  Rome  had  crumbled.  It,  too,  was  a 
time  of  change.  It  was  a  time  of  chaos,  born 
of  ignorance  and  arrogance,  of  superstition 
and  suffering.  It  was  a  time  when  an  isolated 
and  bucolic  Ireland  was  at  last  being  stirred 
into  upheaval  by  a  birth  in  a  stable  many 
miles  and  three  or  four  centuries  away. 

And,  tonight,  I  would  remind  you  that  St. 
Patrick's  Day  comes,  not  only  to  Chicago  and 
the  United  States  but  to  Saigon,  Vietnam, 
and  throughout  a  troubled  southeast  Asia.  In 
that  distant  region,  halfway  around  the  world 
from  this  city,  there  are  those  who  will  also 
celebrate  this  day.  But  the  green  they  will 
wear  will  be  the  camoflauge  green  of  Jungle 
warfare.  In  that  region,  too,  there  is  the 
chaos  born  of  ignorance  and  arrogance  and 
of  superstition  and  suffering.  There  is  up- 
heaval and  change — Immediate  and  incipient, 
in  Vietnam  and  throughout  southeast  Asia. 
A  region  of  immense  size  is  Involved.  It  is 
a  region  larger  than  the  United  States  and 
composed  of  as  many  human  beings  as  live 
in  our  country  plus  many  millions  more. 

There,  too,  the  rocks  of  stability  have 
crumbled  in  these  years  of  our  times.  The 
peace  of  the  ricefields  and  the  quiet  of  the 
Jungle  have  been  shattered.  A  culture  of 
many  cultures,  a  politics  of  many  politics,  a 
people  of  many  peoples  have  been  caught  up 
In  the  fury  of  a  vast  upheaval.  This  up- 
heaval is  not  necessarily  what  many  of  the 
inhabitants  may  have  sought.  But  whether 
sought  or  not,  they  are  engulfed  by  it  and 
they  must  live  with  it  and  work  out  their 
own  destinies  within  its  dimensions. 

Into  this  vast  change  in  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia,  our  own  Nation  has  been 
projected.  It  is  a  recent  involvement  which, 
for  a  long  time,  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
Indeed,  it  Is  difficult  to  grasp  the  rapidity 
and  the  extent  of  our  involvement  in  south- 
east Asia  without  having  had  some  firsthand 
exp>erience  with  it  from  the  onset.     When 


I  first  visited  southeast  Asia  a  dozen  years 
ago,  I  had  to  check  a  map  to  be  certain  of 
the  capital  cities  of  the  more  remote  nationa 
And  the  maps  often  did  not  agree,  so  Uttie 
Interest  was  there  in  that  part  of  the  world 
at  the  time.  When  I  visited  Laos  In  1953 
I  found  two  Americans — two  AmerlcanfrJ 
two  Americans — in  the  entire  country  and 
both  on  oflQciaal  assignment.  When  I  visited 
Saigon  in  that  same  year,  there  were  scarcely 
100  Americans  In  all  of  Vietnam,  IncludlnE 
the  North.  ^ 

Now,  a  dozen  years  later,  the  number  of 
Americans  in  Vietnam — in  South  Vietnam 
alone — is  in  the  vicinity  of  30,000  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports,  there  are,  even 
now,  requests  from  Saigon  for  the  assign- 
ment of  additional  U.S.  Army  troops. 
The  need  for  American  personnel  in 
order  to  prevent  a  collapse  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  Increased  steadily  in  the  past  4 
years.  It  has  increased  drastically  since  the 
unfortvmate  and  distressing  assassination  of 
the  one  Vietnamese  leader  who  had  man- 
aged to  maintain  a  measure  of  stability  in 
South  Vietnam — the  late  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem.  In  place  of  his  steady  hand, 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  hands  pro- 
duced by  coup-on-coup  in  Saigon. 

Many  of  us  who  have  witnessed  this  grow- 
ing involvement  over  the  years  have  been 
deeply  concerned  by  it.  That  is  no  secret. 
I,  personally,  have  expressed  that  concern 
many  times  in  the  past.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  three  Presidents  in  succession- 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have 
found  no  satisfactory  and  persuasive  alter- 
native to  it.  And  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
prospects  now  are  that  the  American  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  will  deepen  further 
before  it  lightens. 

Let  me  say,  in  all  frankness,  that  I  do  not 
know  when  and  on  what  terms  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam  will  end.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  President  has  no  Intention  of  permitting 
it  to  end  in  a  sudden  and  abject  withdrawal 
of  American  forces.  But  I  am  persuaded, 
too,  that  it  will  end  at  some  time  as  all  con- 
flicts eventually  end,  at  a  conference  table. 
It  Is  signl.ficant  that  such  public  opinion 
polls  as  have  been  taken  reflect  the  same 
view.  A  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple express  support,  both,  for  the  military 
measures  which  the  President  must  take  and 
the  hope  for  an  end  of  this  conflict. 

In  short,  the  American  attitude,  insofar 
as  it  is  reflected  in  these  Indicators,  was 
formulated  originally  by  the  late  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  He  expressed  in 
it — as  he  knew  so  well  how  to  express — the 
dual  sentiment  which  resides  in  the  heart  of 
America.  We  will  cjo,  as  Americans,  what- 
ever needs  to  be  done  to  Insure  Justice  and 
the  national  tranquillity.  But  we  will  not 
glorify  war  as  an  end  in  Itself.  In  Vietnam, 
we  do  not  desire  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life 
beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  an  equitable  solution. 

There  are  those  who  say  "let  us  with- 
draw" which  we  will  not  and  those  who 
say  "let's  get  It  over  now"  which  is  not  s 
prescription  for  victory.  It  is  an  invitation 
to  an  extended  war  which  will  take  us  on  a 
road  that  leads  ever  deeper  into  Asia.  K 
may  come  to  that  in  the  end,  no  matter  how 
we  seek  to  prevent  it,  no  matter  what  fore- 
bearance  and  restraint  we  may  practice. 
That,  no  man  can  foretell.  But  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  bears  the  terrible  responsibility  of  deci- 
sion, whose  finger  is  on  the  nuclear  trigger, 
has  not  barkened  to  the  siren  call  of  easy 
victory  in  Asia,  or  anywhere  else.  In  this 
respect.  President  Johnson  carries  the  same 
burdens  as  his  predecessors,  the  late  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. And  all  of  them  have  recognized, 
under  the  weight  of  these  burdens,  the  ne- 
cessity for  prudence  and  restraint. 

There  are  no  quick  or  easy  answers  to  the 
diflQcultles  m  southeast  Asia.    But  there  are 
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solutions — Just  solutions — if  ajll  concerned 
face  the  realities  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. And  the  sooner  all  conaarned  recog- 
nize these  realities  and  are  prepared  to 
begin  an  earnest  search  for  these  solutions, 
the  better.  The  natural  Jungles  of  Vietnam 
are  extensive  enough  without  adding  to 
them  the  manmade  wastelands  of  war.  The 
lot  of  the  people  of  Vietnam — north  and 
south— Is  bitter  enough  without  the  acrid 
additions  of  a  spreading  and  deepening  con- 
flict. 

The  President  has  no  choice  but  to  con- 
tinue on  the  course  now  being  followed  un- 
less those  who  have  engaged  us  are  prepared 
to  face  these  realities.  And  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  own  national  interests,  it  is 
essential  that  we  consider  wh6t  it  is  that 
has  prompted  us  to  make  and  to  continue 
to  make  the  sacrifices  of  life  and  resources 
which  we  have  borne  in  Vietnam.  I  would 
point  out  to  you,  that  current  estimates 
place  that  cost  at  $2  million  a  day,  not  to 
speak  of  the  priceless  lives  which  have  been 
spent  and  will  be  spent.  These  costs  are  hot 
declining;  they  are  rising.  I  would  point  out 
to  you,  further,  that  by  far  the  largest  sin- 
gle expenditure  of  foreign  aid  goes  to  Viet- 
nam. 

I  do  not  want  these  sacrifices  and,  particu- 
larly, the  sacrifices  of  lives  to  go  on  1  day 
longer  than  necessary.  I  know  that  you  do 
not  want  that  either  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  President  does  not. 

But  neither  do  we  wish — aiy  of  us — to 
abandon,  half  down  the  road,"  a  burden  which 
was  lifted  in  the  interests  of  freedom  and 
In  our  own  security. 

That  is  the  only  context  in  which  a  Just 
peace  can  be  sought  in  Vietnam.  And  it  is 
in  that  context  that  I  ask  you,  tonight,  to 
consider  the  principles  of  our  national  in- 
terests in  that  remote  region  and  with  the 
vast  changes  which  have  occurred,  in  Asia 
and  in  the  world   during  our  lifetime. 

As  a  first  principle,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  seek  no  colonies,  or  bases  or  any  other 
permanent  American  establishment  in  Viet- 
nam or  on  the  southeast  Asiaji  mainland; 
and  what  we  do  not  seek  for  ourselves  we 
win  oppose  for  any  other  outside  power. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that  we  seek,  not 
to  dominate,  but  to  live  in  an  equitable 
peace  and  in  a  peaceful  commerce  and  com- 
munion with  all  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia;  and  what  we  seek  for  ourselves  we 
recognize  as  the  right  of  others  to  seek  for 
themselves. 

And,  third,  I  would  suggest  that  we  are 
prepared  for  an  end  to  the  use  of  force 
throughout  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  date 
consistent  with  the  right  of  the  peoples  of 
that  region  to  determine  their  society  for 
themselves,  free  from  the  terror  and  aggres- 
sion which  has  plagued  them  for  too  many 
years.  What  we  are  prepared  to  forgo,  we 
Insist  that  others  must  also  be  prepared  to 
forgo. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  that  is  all  we  seek  In 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  and  that  is  all 
we  should  seek  in  good  conscience  and  In 
good  sense  In  that  remote  situation. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  Vietnam  Is 
all  that  need  Intrude  in  the  way  of  Inter- 
national concern  on  this  pleasant  gathering 
tonight.  But  I  cannot,  in  all  honesty,  omit 
reference  to  the  changes  which  are  occiu-- 
rlng  In  Africa  and.  notably,  in  the  Congo. 
There,  too,  in  remote  and  little-known 
places,  a  new  era  is  emerging  from  beneath 
the  crumbled  stability  which  heretofore  was 
Imposed  from  without.  The  colonies  are 
gone  or  almost  gone.  In  their  wake  has 
appeared  a  churning  mixture  of  national- 
ism, tribalism,  racialism,  democracy,  com- 
munism, Islamlsm,  and  ChrlstlBnlty.  And 
the  whole  is  heated  with  the  Immense  and 
oppressive  poverty  of  the  millions  of  people 
who  inhabit  the  continent. 

Here,  the  American  Involvement  is,  as  It 
once    was     In     Indochina,     minimal,     and 


scarcely  perceptible.  Here,  too,  there  are 
those,  including  myself,  who  have  expressed 
a  concern  over  the  years  that  the  involve- 
ment In  Africa  might  deepen  beyond  what 
was  necessary  and  appropriate.  Here,  too, 
as  it  is  on  the  Asian  mainland,  the  American 
Interest  Is  limited.  Here,  too.  It  can  be 
nothing  more  than  support  of  African 
freedom  in  stability  and  of  peaceful  com- 
merce and  communion  with  the  peoples  of 
Africa. 

There  was  hope,  not  so  long  ago,  that  the 
United  Nations  would  provide  an  avenue 
through  the  quicksands  of  African  change 
into  an  era  of  peaceful  relations.  There  was 
a  hope,  not  so  long  ago  that  the  United 
Nations  would  provide  a  buffer  to  Insulate 
the  emergent  nations  from  the  clashing  in- 
terests of  outside  powers.  But  that  hope 
foundered  in  what  transpired  in  the  Congo. 
And  it  has  been  assailed,  again,  by  the  orga- 
nizational disarray  and  the  financial  dlfllcul- 
ties  of  the  United  Nations.  So  I  would  say 
to  you,  tonight,  that  unless  there  is  a  rebirth 
of  capacity  in  the  United  Nations  to  deal 
with  these  matters,  the  United  States,  along 
with  other  nations,  is  likely  to  be  plunged 
more  deeply  and  more  directly  into  the  affairs 
of  the  African  Continent.  The  world  may 
well  face  in  Africa  In  the  near  future  what 
it  now  sees  in  the  critical  confrontation  In 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

The  situation  which  exists  elsewhere  in 
the  world  Is  neither  as  grim  as  that  in  Viet- 
nam and  southeast  Asia  nor  as  ominous  as 
that  of  the  Congo  and  Africa.  The  danger 
signs  remain  in  the  Middle  East,  to  be  sure. 
The  division  of  Berlin  and  Germany  and  the 
division  of  Korea  are  reminders  of  the  un- 
finished business  of  past  wars  which  at  any 
time  may  demand  final  resolution. 

But,  there  is  another  side  of  the  coin.  In 
Latin  America,  for  example,  the  Cuban 
experience — shattering  as  it  was — has  not 
been  repeated  elsewhere.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  which  was  set  in  motion  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  has  been  continued  with 
vigor  under  President  Johnson.  It  has  been, 
by  all  reports,  most  effective  and  most  help- 
ful'In  assisting  the  Republics  to  the  south 
to  strengthen  their  stability  and  to  accelerate 
their  progress.  Some  of  the  Latin  American 
nations,  notably  Mexico,  have  scored  enor- 
mous economic  advances.  And  as  this  prog- 
ress has  become  manifest,  our  commercial 
and  other  relations  with  that  nation  have 
benefited  greatly. 

In  Western  Europe,  there  has  been  a  sus- 
tained stability  and  economic  advance.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Continent,  the  eastern 
Europeans  are  obviously  exerting  a  greater 
degree  of  Independence  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  memory. 

These  changes  for  the  better  are  of  Im- 
mense importance  to  all  of  us.  Western 
Europe  is  no  longer  as  it  was,  scarcely  15  years 
ago,  totally  dependent  on  us  for  its  survival 
in  freedom.  Eastern  Europe  is  no  longer 
automatically  responsive  to  the  call  of  Soviet 
command.  Indeed,  even  Albania,  not  to 
mention  Yugoslavia,  is  capable  of  ignoring 
that  call  and  others,  if  they  cannot  yet  say 
"no,"  can  at  least  say,  "yes,  but — ." 

For  us,  these  changes  infer  the  need  for 
continuous  adjustment  in  our  policies  within 
the  basic  design  of  our  relations  with  Europe. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  retain  a  close  com- 
munication with  Western  Europe  and,  to 
that  end,  do  whatever  can  be  done  to  close 
the  unfortunate  breech  in  warmth  and 
understanding  which  has  opened  with  Prance. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  also  hope  that 
we  might  continue  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
expense  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
which  we  have  borne  in  a  somewhat  one- 
sided arrangement  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
And  the  same  would  apply  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  aid,  at  a  time  when  Europe  is  gen- 
erally in  a  good  position  to  share  these  costs 
in  a  more  equitable  fashion. 


And  I  would  suggest,  finally,  that  if  we 
are  to  make  the  adjustments  which  are 
necessary  in  this  era  of  change  that  we 
abandon,  at  last,  the  cliches  of  isolationism 
or  internationalism.  Neither  can  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  In  these  critical  times. 
There  Is  no  turning  back  the  clock.  But 
neither  is  there  any  virtue  in  keeping  the 
hands  of  the  clock  ahead  of  the  actual  time. 

It  Is  not  isolationism  or  internationalism 
to  consider  the  principles  of  a  Just  peace  in 
Vietnam  even  as  we  pursue  the  bitter  con- 
flict in  which  we  have  become  mvolved  and 
with  which  we  must  stay  until  that  peace  is 
achieved.  It  is  commonsense  and  sound  na- 
tional and  international  inCffest. 

It  Is  neither  isolationism  nor  interna- 
tionalism to  consider  other  means — through 
a  restored  and  reorganized  and  financially 
stable  United  Nations,  if  that  is  possible — 
to  avoid  a  series  of  Vietnams  In  Africa.  It 
is  commonsense  and  sound  national  and  in- 
ternational interest. 

It  Is  not  isolationism  nor  Internationalism 
to  consider  ways  of  diffusing  the  burdens  of 
responsibility  and  costs  which  we  still  carry, 
largely  in  a  one-sided  fashion  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  West  and  for  foreign  aid  at  a 
time  when  we  are  in  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  and  Europe  has  a  greater  capacity 
than  heretofore.  It  is  commonsense  and 
sound  national  and  international  interest. 

These,  then,  are  the  thoughts  which  I 
would  leave  with  you  tonight.  And  I  would 
ask  you  for  patience  and  trust  of  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  burdens  are  great  as  are  those 
of  any  President.  I  would  ask  you  to  think 
through  these  immensely  difficult  questions 
of  foreign  relations  so  that  you  will  under- 
stand what  it  is  that  confronts  him.  I  would 
ask  you,  even  when  you  differ  with  him,  to 
appreciate  that  he  is  acting,  as  God  gives 
him  the  capacity,  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  all  of  us. 


THE  U.S.  PHARMACEUTICAL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  not  so 
long  ago  I  was  in  the  hospital.  I  have 
been  in  and  out  of  many  hospitals.  There 
must  have  been  five  or  six  since  last  Octo- 
ber. Every  time  I  went  there  and  every 
time  I  got  out  feeling  pretty  good  I  con- 
templated the  research  and  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  the  field  of  medicine 
and  pharmaceuticals. 

How  grateful  I  am  that  through  the 
years  there  has  been  a  concern  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  peoples  who  are 
a  part  of  our  Nation  and  that  through  our 
free  enterprise  system  miracles  have  been 
developed  to  bring  comfort  and  longevity 
on  this  earth  of  hope  and  anticipation. 
How  often  do  we  Americans  fully  realize 
and  appreciate  the  advantages  that  are 
ours  today  because  those  before  us  cared, 
those  of  our  time  care  and  act,  and  have 
contributed  to  the  health  measures  that 
have  expanded  the  average  span  of  life 
over  10  years  since  1930? 

In  1930,  the  life  expectancy  of  our  peo- 
ple was  59  years.  Today,  in  1965,  it  is  in 
excess  of  69  years;  and,  for  all  I  know, 
it  has  probably  gone  over  the  70-year 
mark — great  testimony  to  America,  to  its 
scientists,  and  to  those  who  are  in  the 
healing  arts  and  related  professions. 

The  Empire  Trust  letter  published  by 
the  Empire  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
entitled  "The  U.S.  Pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry— The  Business  of  Living,"  reveals 
a  history  of  progress  in  medicine  in  this 
Nation  uncompared  to  any  other  nation 
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on  earth,  which  not  only  lengthened  the 
average  span  of  life  of  its  citizens,  but 
also  brought  physical  and  mental  com- 
fort, fast  recovery,  saving  of  lives,  and 
material  savings  to  individuals,  all  to  the 
benefit  of  industry  and  Government. 
Many  people  in  various  professions  and 
walks  of  life  have  made  incalculable  con- 
tributions to  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
our  people — children  and  adults  alike — 
which  includes  researchers,  manufac- 
tm-ers,  and  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 
May  these  partners  in  "the  business  of 
living"  be  ever  challenged  for  greater 
works. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fac- 
tual article  be  placed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.  PHi&MACETmcAL  Industry — 
"The  Business  of  Living" 

(Harassed  from  within  and  without,  this 
vital  contributor  to  our  economy  continues 
to  do  more  for  the  health  of  mankind  than 
does  any  other  Industry  in  the  world.) 

"Accused  of  cynical  opportunism,  em- 
broiled in  legislative  and  jurisdictional  con- 
troversy— the  U.S.  pharmaceutical  Industry 
has  become  the  subject  of  attack  and  rebut- 
tal, claim  and  counterclaim  to  an  extent 
perhaps  unparalled  in  the  recent  history  of 
any  other  American  industry. 

"The  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  com- 
munity is  not  without  blemish.  Like  every 
other  business  conununlty.  It,  too,  is  plagued 
by  some  irresponsible  corporate  citizens, 
whose  malfeasances  have  been  Increasingly 
attributed  to  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  As 
.  a  result;  the  Industry's  magnificent  achieve- 
ments— Its  monumental  role  in  the  pre- 
vention, cure,  treatment,  and  alleviation  of 
disease — have  become  obscured  In  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

"This  letter,  therefore.  Is  Issued  in  the 
public  interest  •  •  •  because  the  products 
and  the  problems  of  this  vital  Industry  affect 
every  one  of  us — literally  where  we  live" — 
Grinnell  Morris,  president 

On  the  wall  above  the  white- jacketed 
pharmacist,  his  diploma  from  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  Columbia  University  Is  dated 
1930. 

"When  I  was  a  student,  we  had  basically 
three  primary  Ingredients  to  work  with.  As- 
pirin, phenacetin,  and  caffeine.  Then,  de- 
pending on  the  prescription,  we  combined 
these  in  various  formulations  with  codeine, 
quinine,  and  belladonna.  That's  all  we  had 
for  over  half — well  over  half — of  all  the  pre- 
scriptions we  filled,  30  some  years  ago. 

"My  older  brother  remembers  the  influ- 
enza epidemic  of  1918,"  he  went  on.  "He 
saw  his  best  friend  at  school  on  Friday,  and 
the  following  Monday  his  friend  was  dead. 
*  •  •  Today  people  get  flu  shots — but  no 
Influenza  vaccine  In  those  days." 

"The  first  real  breakthrough  was  the 
sulfa  drugs."  his  colleague  Joined  In.  "Then 
came  penicillin  and  the  mycins.  •  •  •  You 
know  something?  About  three-fourths  of 
prescriptions  today  are  for  drugs  that 
weren't  even  knoi^l-ln  1950*"^    ^ 

The  handsomer  woman,  several  times  a 
grandmother,  has  her  own  "memories. 

"My  daughter  had  diphtheria  when  she 
was  3  and  I  was  terrified — one  of  our 
neighbor's  children  had  died  of  it  the  year 
before.  The  health  department  tacked  a 
big  yellow  sign  on  our  door — 'Quarantine' — 
every  cup  and  spoon,  every  plaything  had  to 
be  sterilized:  we  had  to  burn  all  her  picture 
books  after  she'd  handled  them.  We  lived 
through  it.  thank  God.  And  then  the  next 
year  our  son  had  a  mastoid.  Three  doctors 
for  him — well,  somehow  we  lived  through 
that  luu." 


The  specialist  in  Internal  medicine,  now 
68,  also  remembers. 

"Those  were  the  days  when  pnevunonla 
would  have  a  patient  In  bed  for  4.  5.  even 
6  weeks — now  people  are  up  and  around  In 
4  or  5  days.  If  they  have  pneumonia  at  all. 
that  Is.  Then  It  was  touch-and-go — now  I 
haven't  lost  a  pneumonia  patient  in  15  years. 

"Look  at  the  figTores,"  the  doctor  said. 
"Thirty  years  ago  the  five  boroughs  of  New 
York  City  reported  15.000  cases.  Today 
pneiunonia  Isn't  even  'reportable'  any  more. 
As  for  diphtheria.  I  know  a  doctor — younger 
man.  been  practicing  only  22,  23  years — he's 
never  even  seen  a  case  of  diphtheria. 

"TB?  I've  seen  Just  one  new  case  of  It 
since  isoniazid  came  out — that's  over  10 
years  ago.  And  that's  what  I  mean  about 
these  tremendous  breakthroughs  with  anti- 
biotics and  other  drugs,"  he  continued.  "The 
result  Is  that  Infectious  diseases  are  way 
down — now  it's  the  degenerative  diseases  we 
worry  about.  Oh,  there's  plenty  of  work  to 
be  done — sclerosis,  heart  diseases,  psycho- 
logical disturbances,  diabetes,  geriatric  prob- 
lems, cancer  *  •  *  but  don't  take  my  word  for 
It.  Look  at  the  figures.  Any  health  de- 
partment can  show  you  the  same  thing." 

LOOK     AT     THE    FIGURES 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  five  boroughs  of  New 
York  City  alone  reported  1,593  cases  of 
diphtheria,  with  103  deaths.  Last  yetir  there 
were  8  cases^-deaths.  none. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  New  York  City  re- 
ported over  12,000  cases  of  whooping  cough, 
with  105  deaths.  Last  year  there  were  212 
cases — deaths,  none. 

In  1935,  70,080  Americans  died  of  tuber- 
culosis; In  1963,  9,311. 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  figures.  And 
the  figures,  in  turn,  have  been  plotted  on 
hundreds  of  graphs  •  •  •  the  relationships 
of  disease  to  lost  worktlme  •  •  •  to  gross 
national  product  •  •  •  to  length  of  hos- 
pitalization •  •  •  to  average  lifespan  •  •  • 
to  cost  of  treatment  and  medication.  In 
virtually  every  category,  the  records  show 
dramatic  gains  over  the  comparable  sta- 
tistics of  less  than  a  generation  ago. 

No  one  asserts  that  the  credit  belongs 
excliislvely  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry.  Diagnostic  and 
surgical  techniques  have  been  vastly  Im- 
proved during  our  lifetime.  Nutrition,  hy- 
giene, living  and  working  conditions  have 
been  raised  to  new  standards,  the  highest 
In  history. 

But  In  the  25  years  between  1935  and 
1960,  prescription  drugs  saved  the  lives  of 
2  million  working-age  victims  of  only  four 
killer  diseases — pneumonia,  Infiuenza,  tuber- 
culosis and  syphilis. 

And  since  psycho-pharmaceuticals — the 
now  familiar  tranquilizers — were  first  given 
wide  application  In  1956,  the  population  of 
our  mental  hospitals  has  steadily  decreased 
with  each  succeeding  year  •  •  •  reversing 
a  trend  which  reached  an  alltlme  high  only 
the  year  before.  In  1955.> 

Every  one  of  these  achievements  began 
in  a  series  of  test  tubes  or  culture  speci- 
mens, and  every  one  has  come  to  us  only 
after  years  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  trial 
and  error,  false  starts,  faint  hopes  and  blind 
alleys. 

For  the  pharmaceutical  researcher,  of 
course,  frustration  Is  an  Inevitable  part  of 
his  profession.  Paradoxically,  while  success 
Is  his  goal,  every  falliire  brings  him  nearer 
toward  attaining  It — for  every  failure  realized 
Is  one  less  to  be  eliminated  from  his  cal- 
culations. 

But  every  discovery,  however  construc- 
tive, takes  money  and  time  and  equipment: 


1  Today  there  are  some  54,000  fewer  patients 
In  State  and  local  mental  hospitals  than  there 
were  in  1955,  the  peak  year.  Furthermore, 
about  two-thirds  of  new  admissions  are  cured 
or  discharged  to  outpatient  care  in  12  months 
or  less. 


autoclaves,  refrigerators,  ovens;  decontam- 
inatlon  of  environmental  air,  walls,  floors' 
the  meticulous  recordkeeping  of  every  test 
every  sample,  every  temperature.  elapsedJ 
time  factor  and  individual  Involved;  every 
mouse,  rat.  rabbit,  guinea  pig  •  ♦  »  gygyl 
minim,  mUllllter,  millisecond. 

TRIUMPHS  FOUNDED  ON  FAILURE 

Unlike,  say,  the  machine  tool  industry 
which  automatically  consigns  its  spoiled 
parts  and  rejects  to  the  scrap  heap,  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry  knows  that  yesterday's 
anomaly  may  be  the  key  to  a  future  miracle. 

Indeed,  the  Industry's  triumphs  might  well 
be  termed  "successes  founded  on  failure" 
Out  of  every  2.500  to  3.500  compounds  orig- 
inally synthesized,  only  one  survives  to  reach 
us  as  a  safe  and  effective  prescription  drug. 

And  it  must  travel  a  tortuous  route  to  do 
it.  If  it  is  effective  in  animals,  it  still  must 
be  proved  effective  for  man.  If  controlled 
tests  show  it  to  be  effective  among  volun- 
teers, this  Is  still  no  definite  assurance  that 
It  Is  safe  for  humans  In  general,  for  medica- 
tion readily  tolerated  by  one  may  be  near- 
toxic  to  another  *  •  •  Dosage  must  be  deter- 
mined; the  all-important  thickness  of  a  tab- 
let coating  must  be  calibrated  to  the  final 
millimeter. 

These  are  facts  of  life  In  the  pharmaceutl- 
cal  Industry — and  to  live  with  them  as  they 
must.  U.S.  drug  manufacturers  reinvest  the 
equivalent  of  half  their  profits — after  taxes— 
In  research  and  development.  Unlike  such 
Industries  as  aircraft  and  missiles,  or  electrl- 
cal  equipment  and  communications— where 
research  for  the  most  part  Is  financed  by 
Government  funds— pharmaceutical  research 
is  underwritten  almost  entirely  by  the  indus- 
try itself:  98  percent.  In  fact,  with  only  the 
scant  remainder  provided  by  Government 
agencies.' 

Unforttinately,  few  people  are  aware  that- 
even  while  research  and  other  costs  continue 
to  rise — the  prices  of  many  drugs  continue 
to  come  down.  One  of  our  most  effective 
broad  spectrum  antibiotics,  for  example,  to- 
day retaUs  at  less  than  one-fifth  of  its  orig- 
inal price,  although  costs  of  its  production 
have  substantially  Increased. 

And — outside  the  senior  medical  profes- 
sion— who  remembers  that  some  30  years  ago 
the  ear  Infiammatlon  known  as  mastoiditis 
almost  Inevitably  threatened  serious  Impair- 
ment of  hearing,  possible  death,  and  in  any 
event  would  almost  certainly  involve  treat- 
ment and  surgery  costing  at  least 
$1,000?  •  •  •  To  today's  victim  of  Incipient 
mastoid,  the  Idea  of  paying  $15  or  $20  for  a 
handful  of  capsules  or  a  series  of  Injections 
may  seem  an  exorbitant  price  for  "curing  an 
earache." 

Thus  quickly  does  yesterday's  pharma- 
ceutical marvel  become  today's  common- 
place. Indeed,  only  our  personal  resentment 
of  illness  remains  unchanged. 

In  this  context  lies  perhaps  one  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry's  essential  prob- 
lems, though  certainly  not  Its  only  one. 
Because,  although  prescription  drugs  are 
obviously  formulated  to  make  us  well,  for 
most  of  us  the  journey  from  physician  to 
pharmacist  serves  only  to  confirm  that  we 
are  sick — a  situation  few  people  like  to  admit, 
even  to  themselves. 

Thus  we  may  indulge  in  the  wrathful 
suspicion  that  our  doctors  and  druggists 
are  In  alliance  to  profit  from  our  misfortune. 
Whatever  the  price,  we  are  ready  to  believe 
that  drugs  and  medical  care  are  exorbitantly 

'  This  year  the  industry's  research  invest- 
ment will  be  almost  a  third  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, a  figure  expected  to  be  Increased  by  at 
least  another  $100  million  by  1970.  In  turn 
an  Independent  study  has  shown  that  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  pneumonia,  influenza, 
tuberculosis,  and  sjrphllls  with  prescription 
drugs  has  resulted  In  an  Increase  in  our 
national  Income  of  $7.4  billion  annually. 
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exoensive  •  •  •  and  that  the  pharmaceuti- 
calindustry  is  doubtless  composed  of  heart- 
less opportunists  who  have  probably  never 
suffered  a  sick  day  in  their  lives. 

"Look  at  this."  We  proclaim  our  indig- 
nation to  anyone  who  will  listen.  "A  little 
eelatm  coating  with  some  granulated  powder 

[Q5l(je doesn't  weigh  as  much   as  a  paper 

clip."  •  *  *  So  saying,  we  busily  compute 
the  cost  to  us  in  cents  per  capsule,  and  what 
that  money  would  buy  in  terms  of  a  news- 
paper, or  a  bus  token,  or  a  can  of  beer. 

The  fact  that  the  "little  gelatin  coating 
vrith  some  granulated  powder  Inalde"  repre- 
sents an  average  research  investment  of  $4 
million  or  more — this  rarely  occurs  to  us. 
The  fact  that  its  successful  development 
probably  took  5  or  6  years  or  even  longer — 
this  seems  merely  an  impersonal  statistic, 
Ifwethinkof  it  at  all. 

No  indeed.  Instead,  we  dramatize  our- 
selves as  victims  of  a  conspiracy  of  charla- 
tans—never realizing  that  the  average  U.S. 
retail  price  of  a  prescription  Is  only  $3.25, 
and  that  three-fourths  of  all  U.S.  prescrip- 
tions filled  last  year  cost  $4  or  less.  For 
that  matter,  few  people  are  aware  that  the 
average  American  pays  out  only  one-fifth 
as  much  for  drugs  as  he  does  for  liquor  and 
tobacco. 

THE    mDUSTRYS     PROBLEMS     AND     THE     PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

But  the  U.S.  pharmaceutical  Industry's 
problems  are  complex  in  other  areas  as  well, 
and  It  is  essential  that  these  be  recognized — 
not  only  by  legislative  and  regulatory  bodies 
but  by  the  public  In  Its  own  Interest. 

Such  Issues  as  patent  Infringement,  drug 
piracy,  and  drug  labeling  are  of  vital  signifi- 
cance to  every  one  of  ua. 

For  example,  even  though  reports  of  the 
"drug  patent  erosion  problem"  have  been 
carried  by  every  news  service  In  the  United 
States,  It  appears  that  few  Americans  today 
are  knowledgeably  aware  of  Its  existence,  let 
alone  of  Its  Implications  as  these  can  affect 
every  Inventor  and  Innovator  In  the  country. 

The  facts  are  that  drugs  originally  re- 
searched and  developed  by  the  U.S.  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  are  today  being  purchased 
from  a  number  of  unlicensed  foreign 
sources — sources  which  In  some  Instances 
have  obtained  the  precious  formulas  from 
unprincipled  employees  who  baldly  stole 
them  from  their  former  U.S.  employers. 

Such  foreign  drug  producers  have  made 
little  or  no  investment  In  research  or  develop- 
ment of  these  products;  the  masfive  Invest- 
ment In  research  facilities  and  manpower  has. 
In  effect,  already  been  done  for  them. 

Thus  such  unlicensed  sources  can — and 
do— produce  and  export  their  copies  of  U.S. 
pharmaceutical  products  at  prices  substan- 
tially lower  than  those  of  the  U.S.  producers 
who  not  only  did  the  original  work,  but  who 
legally  and  ethically  own  the  rights  to  pro- 
duce, and  to  further  build  upon,  the  results. 

Shockingly,  many  of  these  pirated  drug 
products  have  been  purchased  by  oiu*  own 
Department  of  Defense,  as  well  b£  by  other 
Government  purchasing  agencies  on  various 
levels.  The  situation  Is  not  only  Insidious; 
It  Is  appalling. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  r)epartment  of  Justice  to  enforce  the  U.S. 
patent  system.  But,  on  the  other,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  In  Its  offshore  drug  pur- 
chasing policy,  contributes  materially  to  Im- 
pairment of  that  system,  and  so  does  every 
other  purchasing  agency  that  buys  from  un- 
licensed suppliers. 

What  these  agencies  seem  to  overlook  is 
that  drtigs  obtained  from  U.S.  suppliers  actu- 
ally cost  substantially  less  than  Is  indicated 
oy  the  so-called  purchase  price;  the  Govern- 
■flent  collects  Income  taxes  on  the  resulting 
profits— 50  percent  at  the  1964  corporate  rate. 

'^e,  legislation  to  prohibit  any  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government  from  buying  or  using 
^y  item  manufactured  by   a  foreign  firm 


using  a  pirated  American  patent  Is  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

But  It  may  pend  Indefinitely  unless  Amer- 
icans become  aware  of  such  legislation's  sig- 
nificance— not  only  as  It  relates  to  the  U.S. 
pharmaceutical  Industry,  but  as  It  relates  to 
the  research,  development,  manufacture,  and 
marketing  of  every  product  developed  by  any 
citizen,  Individual  or  corporate. 

We  are  not  editorializing  here  concerning 
patent  suits  or  antitrust  actions.  What  con- 
cerns us — and  It  should  concern  every  re- 
sponsible American  citizen — is  maintaining 
the  Integrity  of  our  patent  system  as  set 
forth  In  the  Constitution:  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  promote  the  Progress  of 
Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the 
exclusive  Right  to  thrtr  respective  Writings 
and  Discoveries." 

The  need  for  legislation  on  patent  prob- 
lems Is  Imperative  on  the  International  level 
as  well.  As  regards  those  few  countries 
whose  patexit  laws  are  either  Inadequate  or 
virtually  nonexistent.  It  may  well  be  that 
appropriate  pressures  could  be  brought  to 
bear  by  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
with  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  patent 
systems  as  our  mutual  goal.  In  any  event, 
the  currently  permissive  situation  can  be 
remedied  only  with  intelligence  and  objec- 
tive appraisal  by  all  parties  concerned. 

needed:      A     CLOSER     LOOK 

Another  problem  that  currently  concerns 
the  U.S.  pharmaceutical  industry  Is  also  di- 
rectly related  to  the  public  Interest.  This 
is  the  argument  for  virtual  abolition  of  drug 
aiid  pharmaceutical  trade  names. 

Under  this  proposal,  both  prescribing 
physicians  and  dispensing  pharmacists 
would  be  required  to  Identify  prescriptions 
solely  by  their  chemical — or  "generic" — In- 
gredients or  classification,  with  no  specific 
Indication  of  manufacturer. 

But  the  proposal  deserves  a  closer  look. 

To  be  consistent,  for  example,  such  Items 
as  automobiles,  household  appliances,  food 
products,  wrlstwatches,  shoes,  and  cosmetics 
must  be  consigned  to  the  same  categorical 
anonymity,  thus  becoming  purchasable  only 
by  serial  or  catalog  number,  and  Identi- 
fiable solely  by  the  materials  or  comp>onent6 
which  the  product  contains. 

Such  reductlo  ad  serial  nximber  would,  of 
course,  eliminate  any  preferential  reliance 
upon  a  specific  manufacturer.  Including  his 
product,  his  integrity,  and  his  reputation. 
Whether  the  product  Is  soup  or  soap,  vaccine 
or  vacuum  cleaners.  It  would  be  Identified 
only  by  formula;  not  by  brand  or  trade  name 
Identification. 

Proponents  of  this  alternative  to  our 
present  marketing  practices  Ignore  a  vital 
facet  of  our  entire  economic  system:  the 
right  of  the  cons\imer  to  know  the  identity 
of  the  manufacturer,  and,  conversely,  the 
obligation  of  the  manufacturer  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  his  product. 

Certainly  there  is  no  area  of  more  per- 
sonal concern  to  us  as  individuals,  nor  of 
greater  responsibility  In  any  Industry,  than 
that  of  medication — which  can  mean  the 
vital  difference  between  sickness  and  health, 
or  between  recovery  and  death. 

These,  and  attendant  problems,  have  also 
become  facts  of  life  for  the  U.S.  pharmaceu- 
tical Industry.  But  there  Is  disturbing  evi- 
dence that  the  far-reaching  Implications  of 
the  Industry's  problems  are  neither  recog- 
nized nor  appreciated  by  the  majority  of 
American  people. 

Indeed,  matters  relating  to  the  U.S.  phar- 
maceutical Industry  today  affect  the  health, 
well-being,  productivity,  and  economic  sta- 
bility of  every  citizen  of  our  world — a  fact 
which,  despite  Fidel  Castro's  other  aberra- 
tions, the  Cuban  dictator  clearly  recognized 
by  his  demand  for  food  and  drugs  during 
our  critical  negotiations  2  years  ago. 


He  did  not  ask  for  gold,  nor  for  machines, 
nor  for  clothing  or  housing  or  railroads. 
Food  and  drugs — he  said — were  more  essen- 
tial to  the  Cuban  people  than  any  other  com- 
modities we  could  provide. 

When  he  made  his  demands  of  the  U.8. 
pharmaceutical  Industry,  he  had  been  surely 
well  advised:  for  more  than  20  years,  U.S. 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  have  led  the 
world  In  development  of  new  medicines.  It 
might  be  said  that  U.S.  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies are  actually  doing  more  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  mankind  than  agencies  of 
our  Government  have  been  able  to  achieve  In 
the  same  area,  at  great  expense  to  our 
taxpayers. 

But  the  pharmaceutical  industry  cannot 
continue  to  make  such  vital  contributions 
If  It  Is  continually  harassed  by  Irresponsible 
accusations,  designed  to  arouse  rather  than 
Inform;  U.S.  drug  producers  cannot  continue 
to  add  their  research  efforts  to  the  explora- 
tion of  such  critical  problems  as  geriatrics, 
cancer— or  the  common  cold — If  they  are 
hobbled  by  political  or  vindictive  regulations. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  regulations 
concerning  the  pharmaceutical  Indvistry  are 
either  unnecessary  or  undesirable.  Respon- 
sible members  of  the  Industry  themselves  are 
agreed  that — even  as  the  banking  profes- 
sion— the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  too,  must 
have  Its  regulatory  standards  and  procedures. 

But  these  matters  must  be  assessed  and 
determined  with  rationality,  with  perspective, 
and  not  with  emotionalism  or  with  rancor. 
And  the  U.S.  pharmaceutical  Industry  can- 
not solve  these  problems  without  the  objec- 
tive understanding  of  the  American  public. 

After  all,  the  American  people  and  the 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  Industry  might  well  be 
called  partners  In  the  business  of  living — 
which  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  everyone's 
business.  A  meeting  of  the  minds — between 
the  Industry  and  the  public — should  not  be 
so  very  dlfllcult  to  achieve. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  In  any  assessment 
of  the  U.S.  pharmaceutical  Industry  the 
American  public  consider  how  we  have  bene- 
fited from  the  industry's  good  works  •  •  • 
and  how  Its  great  achievements  enable  us 
to  function,  work,  contribute,  participate, 
enjoy. 

Think  about  It.  And  then,  as  partners, 
let's  do  our  Intelligent  and  thoughtful  share 
to  keep  this  vital  Industry  as  healthy  and 
dynamic  as  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  has 
helped  us  to  become — In  our  businesses,  our 
professions,  and  our  dally  lives. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  CIVIL  DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM  A  FUTILE  AND 
STUPENDOUS  BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  conditions  of  modem  warfare  make 
fallout  shelters,  so-called,  of  little  or  no 
use  in  saving  American  lives.  Were  we 
to  be  attacked  with  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  with  hydrogen  warheads, 
the  total  destruction  and  remaining 
radioactive  elements  would  be  such  that 
underground  shelters  in  basements  and 
backyards  would  be  covered  with  deadly 
contamination,  and  the  lethal  effects 
would  last  not  for  hours  or  weeks,  but 
for  months,  or  even  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Shelter  enthusiasts  have  pictured  their 
subterranean  suburbia  as  the  sure-fire 
antidote  for  nuclear  destruction.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  most  optimistic 
estimate  of  the  devastation  of  nuclear 
attack,  despite  a  network  of  shelters, 
places  probable  deaths  at  50  million 
Americans,  with  some  20  million  others 
sustaining  serious  injuries. 
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Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  Civil  Defense  fallout  shelters  would 
save  lives,  there  is  no  assurance  that  they 
would  not  be  outmoded  by  more  ad- 
vanced weapons  or  that  they  would  offer 
any  protection  against  an  attack  even 
more  deadly  than  a  nuclear  attack — bio- 
logical warfare.  Shelters  in  basements 
and  backyards,  even  if  there  were  suffi- 
cient warning  to  enable  persons  to  enter 
them,  might  prove  huge  firetraps  in 
urban  centers  in  the  colossal  conflagra- 
tion which  experts  say  would  certainly 
follow  an  atomic  attack. 

Assuming  further  that  some  Americans 
did  have  shelters  that  saved  their  lives 
in  a  nuclear  war,  what  sort  of  world 
would  they  come  up  to?  What  would 
have  happened  to  the  buildings  and  to 
the  atmosphere?  What  would  they  do 
for  food  once  their  2-week  bomb  shelter 
supply  was  exhaust€d?  This  is  not  a 
pretty  picture  to  paint,  but  it  is  the 
truth — the  cold,  hard  facts  of  survival  in 
a  nuclear  war. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  an  adequate 
so-called  shelter  program — and  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  there  is  such  a  thing — 
range  from  $5  billion  to  more  than  $200 
billion.  Does  any  responsible  Govern- 
ment official  wish  to  embark  on  such  a 
questionable  gamble  under  these  condi- 
tions? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
no  way  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  in  a 
nuclear  war.  For  too  long  now,  oiir  citi- 
zens have  been  confused  and  confounded 
with  the  periodic  multimillion-dollar 
doses  of  psychological  pablum  adminis- 
tered by  civil  defense  officials.  This 
may  explain  the  failure  of  the  American 
public  to  take  seriously  the  contradictory 
programs  of  this  agency.  Steadily,  Amer- 
icans have  reacted  against  the  hysteria, 
the  alarms,  and  the  practice  alerts  of  the 
high-salaried  civil  defense  bureaucrats 
and  their  toy-soldier  paid  underlings  in 
American  municipalities.  It  may  in- 
deed be  possible  to  fool  people  for  a  while, 
but  they  cannot  be  fooled  for  long.  Re- 
action to  these  hopeless  shenanigans  has 
changed  from  an  early  tolerant  amuse- 
ment to  massive  indifference,  and  finally 
to  boiling  indignation  over  an  arrogant 
bureaucracy  which  has  repeatedly  proved 
itself  inept,  inefficient,  and  as  one  letter- 
writer  put  it  to  me,  "A  damned  nui- 
sance." 

The  survival  of  180  million  Ameri- 
cans— indeed,  of  all  mankind — depends 
not  on  civil  defense  but  on  peace.  It 
depends  not  on  futile  shelter  programs 
inspired  by  a  caveman  complex,  but  on 
solid,  workable  international  agreements 
aimed  toward  peace.  Shelter  building 
represents  a  psychology  of  fear.  We 
ought  to  be  talking  about  building  homes 
for  our  people  rather  than  hoodwinking 
them  with  foolish  prattle  about  vmder- 
ground  shelters. 

Civil  defense  today  is  a  myth.  It  is 
based  on  theories  as  antiquated  as  mus- 
tache cups,  tallow  dips,  and  Civil  War 
cannonballs.  In  the  nuclear  age.  there 
can  be  no  realistic  civil  defense  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Toledo  Blade  of 
August  7,  1964,  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Promotion  of 
Fallout  Shelter  Plans  Deemed  Futile, 
Perhaps  Harmful"  by  Ray  Bruner,  sci- 


ence editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  one  of 
the  great  newspapers  of  the  Nation. 
This  excellent  article  sets  forth  clearly 
the  futility  in  thinking  that  fallout 
shelters  will  protect  our  population 
against  weapons  of  modern  warfare. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Toledo  Blade  of 
March  15,  1965,  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Voice  in  a  Bewilderness" 
setting  forth  concisely  and  clearly  the 
absurdity  of  the  present  civil  defense 
program.  I  am  grateful  to  Paul  Block, 
publisher  of  the  Blade  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  newspapermen  in  the  Na- 
tion, for  his  wholeh-^arted  support  of  my 
efforts  in  this  Congress  to  put  an  end  to 
the  civil  defense  boondoggle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  and  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade.  Aug.  7.  1964) 
Wisdom  Qxjestioned:  Promotion  of  Fallout 

Shelter   Plans    Deemed   FxrnLE,    Perhaps 

Harmful — Scientist's    Analysis    Throws 

Doubt  on  A- War  as  Defense 
(By  Ray  Bruner) 

Is  the  promotion  of  fallout  shelters  to  pro- 
tect our  civilian  population  against  weapons 
of  modern  warfare  a  futile  waste  of  time  and 
money? 

This  question  Is  raised  today  In  an  analysis 
of  Government  strategy  studies  and  scientific 
data  on  the  effects  of  modern  weapons,  by 
Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity. St.  Louis,  who  also  seriously  ques- 
tioned the  effectiveness  of  nuclear  war  as  a 
system  of  defense. 

In  his  analysis  Dr.  Conunoner.  who  is 
chairman  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  committee  on 
science,  in  the  promotion  of  human  welfare, 
considered  the  potentialities  of  four  different 
categories  of  destructive  weap)ons. 

FOUR  categories  LISTED 

They  are  the  conventional — high  explosive 
and  incendiary  bullets,  shells,  and  bombs; 
nuclear — bombs  based  on  nuclear  fission  and 
fusion,  and  their  radioactive  products;  chem- 
ical and  biological — gases  and  liquids,  or 
fluids,  containing  viruses  and  bacteria  that 
kill  humans,  animals,  and  crop  plants  or 
cause  psychological  derangements;  and 
"exotic" — weapons  "vaguely  known  because 
of  military  secrecy." 

Dr.  Commoner  said  the  United  States  is 
believed  to  have  enough  nuclear  weapons  to 
release  25.000  to  30.000  megatons  of  nuclear 
explosive  (equivalent  to  25  to  30  trillion  tons 
of  TNT)  In  a  single  attack.  Furthermore,  he 
said,  it  is  apparent  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  go  beyond  this. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the 
United  States  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
bombers  to  carry  20.000  megatons  for  one 
attack.  Since  then,  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  to  take  their  place  and  sub- 
marine launched  missiles  have  Increased  by 
a  considerable  number. 

The  United  States  is  planning  to  set  up  the 
Nike  X  antl-mlssile-mlssile  system.  This 
also  would  release  nuclear  materials  in  de- 
fending our  cities  and  military  installations. 

If  the  nuclear  weapons  were  insufficient, 
both  the  United  States  and  the  enemy  would 
have  a  supply  of  iX)ison  gases  and  liquids 
and  Infective  organisms  that  could  spread 
epidemics  of  plague,  cholera,  and  typhoid 
fever  in  hiunans,  and  hoof-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, hog  cholera,  fowl  plague,  and  rinder- 
pest In  farm  animals. 

In  a  nuclear  attack,  an  enemy  would  not 
need  to  deliver  as  much  as  25.000  megatons 


to  be  highly  destructive,  however.  A  major 
nuclear  attack  involving  only  6.000  to  loooo 
megatons  could  kill  two-thirds  of  the  ijs 
population.  It  could  destroy  all  ports  and 
petroleum  facilities,  80  to  90  percent  of  heav? 
Industry  and  burn  out  half  the  Nation's  land 
surface,  so  the  land  might  not  recover  pro- 
ductivity for  many  years.  Effects  of"  fallout 
alone  might  cut  agricultural  production  in 
half. 

BOOKLET    RECALLED 

In  his  analysis.  Dr.  Commoner  pointed  out 
that  the  Federal  Government  published  a 
booklet  In  1961  urging  every  householder  to 
set  up  and  stock  a  basement  fallout  shelter 
or  the  equivalent.  The  booklet  received 
widespread  publicity.  Fvuthermore.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  still  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  55  million  shelter  spaces  by  1968 
through  private  initiative. 

If  a  shelter  were  properly  designed  it  could 
be  a  protection  against  fallout,  he  said,  but 
if  it  were  in  a  blast  or  fire  zone  It  would  be 
of  no  benefit.  A  conventional  shelter,  with- 
out  a  filter  system,  would  not  protect  against 
finely  divided  dust,  airborne  poison  gases, 
or  disease  agents.  A  family  using  such  a 
shelter  would  also  have  to  get  to  it  in  time. 

But  even  after  the  protected  families  came 
out  of  their  shelters  could  the  Nation  re- 
cover? He  answered  this  by  stating  that  If 
enough  Industry  and  agriculture  were  de- 
stroyed, shelter  protection  for  the  population 
would  "actually  Jeopardize  recovery."  It 
might  also  be  harmful  to  the  ultimate  sur- 
vival of  the  population. 

UNDERGROUND    ECONOMT 

Industry  Itself  might  go  underground. 
Sufficient  protection  in  an  "underground 
economy."  however,  would  cost  an  estimated 
$600  billion. 

It  would  be  important  to  protect  agricul- 
ture. Nevertheless,  there  has  yet  been  no 
way  proposed  to  store  livestock  and  topsoU 
to  protect  them  against  fallout. 

Whatever  type  of  shelter  program  we  might 
adopt  the  enemy  could  naturally  be  relied 
upon  to  adjust  his  plan  of  attack  to  the 
design,  Dr.  Commoner  emphasized. 

"It  Is  a  basic  fact,"  he  said,  "that,  in  mod- 
ern warfare.  It  Is  easier  and  cheaper  to  in- 
crease the  intensity  of  attack  than  It  Is  to 
make  the  necessary  improvements  in  either 
active  military  defense  or  in  civil  defense." 

He  saw  no  way  for  nuclear  war  or  civil 
defense  to  "preserve  our  way  of  life." 

And  "if  we  now  believe  that  the  proposi- 
tion to  found  the  defense  of  the  Nation  on 
nuclear  weapons  was  conceived  In  Ignorance 
of  its  futile  outcome,  then  we  can  face  this 
terribly  sober  fact,  acknowledge  the  error, 
and  devote  ourselves  to  the  task  of  finding 
some  other  means  of  Insuring  the  Nation's 
security." 

Dr.  Commoner's  analysis  was  published  by 
the  Greater  St.  Louis  Citizens'  Committee  for 
Nuclear  Information. 


[From   the  Toledo   (Ohio)    Blade.  Mar.  15, 

1965] 

Voice  in  a  Bewilderness 

For  the  seventh  straight  year.  Senator 
Stephen  M.  Young  has  raised  his  voice  to 
blast  the  Nation's  civil  defense  program  as 
outmoded,  senseless,  and  wasteful. 

But  again  a  President.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  did 
his  Immediate  predecessors,  has  submitted  8 
budget  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  more 
money — $193.9  million  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year — to  expand  the  civil  defense  program. 

When  President  Kennedy  transferred  civil 
defense  to  the  Defense  Department  (where  If 
It  is  worth  anything  it  belongs)  and  when 
the  Defense  Department  decided  to  concen- 
trate on  fallout  shelters  in  public  and  non- 
profit institutions  (where  if  they  are  worth 
anything  they  belong) ,  we  thought  that 
maybe  civil  defense  was  going  to  be  taken 
seriously. 
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Senator  Young,  who  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  Civil  Defense  Agency,  doesn't  think  so. 
He  charges  that  It  needs  mora  funds  only 
Ijecause  the  overstaffed  and  overpaid  agency 
wastes  the  money  "doing  little  or  nothing." 

He  accuses  the  administration.  Congress, 
and  civil  defense  planners  of  trying  to  mes- 
merize the  public  with  the  illusion  that 
there  Is  an  effective   program,  when  there 

Isn't. 

Senator  Young,  though  he  gets  little  sup- 
port in  Washington,  where  spending  is  a  way 
of  livelihood,  is  not  alone  In  thinking  that 
mesmerizing  the  public  with  Bn  illusion. 
may  well  be  the  principal  objective  of  civil 
defense;  that  the  administration — any  ad- 
ministration— believes  it  can  pursue  a 
stronger  foreign  policy  and  better  protect 
the  Nation's  vital  interests  if  the  American 
people  feel  more  seciu-e. 

In  that  case,  the  civil  defense  planners 
ought  to  pay  all  the  more  attention  to  this 
criticism  of  Senator  Young's,  which  reflects 
widespread  public  sentiment. 

No  civil  defense  program;  can  ever 
strengthen  the  country's  defense  posture  by 
making  people  feel  their  chances  of  survival 
are  better  as  long  as  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  suspect  that's  all  It's  for. 


DR.  GRANT  DESERVES  SUPPORT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President, 
recently,  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber  in 
behalf  of  the  administratioia's  proposal 
for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for 
the  elderly  under  social  security.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  foremost  opponents 
of  this  beneficent  legislation  are  those 
doctors  who  form  the  small  clique  in 
control  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  In  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  I  mentioned  a 
number  of  progressive  proposals  which 
were  unsuccessfully  opposed  by  the 
American  Medical  Association — pro- 
grams which  all  Americans  today  take 
for  granted.  They  included  free  diag- 
nostic centers  for  tuberculosis  and  can- 
cer; Red  Cross  blood  banks;  Federal  aid 
to  medical  education;  voluntary  health 
insurance;  Blue  Cross;  school  health 
services;  Federal  aid  to  public  health; 
and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  thought  that  the 
day  was  long  past  when  programs  of  this 
nature  would  be  opposed  by  physicians 
and  surgeons.  However,  apparently  I 
was  wrong.  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  March  14,  1965,  there  was  pub- 
lished an  article  written  by  staff  writer 
Nate  Haseltine,  entitled  "Feud  Simmers 
Between  Doctors,  City  Health  Chief."  It 
appears  that  those  doctors  who  control 
the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society 
are  irritated  with  Dr.  Murray  Grant, 
District  of  Columbia  health  officer  and 
with  his  operation  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. There  has  been  no  overt  criti- 
cism, but  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Paul  R. 
Wilner.  president  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  Society,  "confrontations" 
are  inevitable. 

Mr.  President,  unbelievable  as  it  may 
sound,  here  are  some  of  the  complaints: 
Officials  of  the  medical  society  are  op- 
posed to  Dr.  Grant's  plan  to  provide  free 
identification  tags  for  anyone  with  con- 
ditions that  would  require  special  treat- 
ment in  emergencies.  These  include 
such  things  as  hypersensitivity  to  certain 
drugs  such  as  penicillin  or  insect  stings, 
insulin  shock  or  diabetic  coma.   It  should 


be  pointed  out  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  Society  has  endorsed  and 
supported  a  professional  organization 
which  for  $5  will  enroll  any  such  person 
and  provide  him  with  emergency  identi- 
fication. Also,  organized  physicians  are 
disturbed  over  Dr.  Grant's  proposal  to 
set  up  a  Health  Department  clinic  in  the 
housing  project  for  oldsters  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Garfield  Hospital,  the  Garfield 
Terrace  housing  project.  This,  they 
maintain,  is  in  direct  competition  with 
the  private  practice  of  medicine. 

Practicing  physicians  are  further  dis- 
turbed over  Dr.  Grant's  proposal  to  set 
up  a  publicly  finarrced  homemakers  serv- 
ice. The  doctors  are  also  nettled  about 
Health  Department  operations  of  a  mo- 
bile health  screenings  unit  which  offers 
and  advertises  in  radio  spots,  its  free 
services  to  anyone  over  40  years  of  age. 
The  medical  society  had  endorsed  the 
disease  detection  program  as  a  service  to 
the  city's  medically  indigent.  Some  com- 
plaining doctors  report  that  some  of  their 
paying  patients  are  rejecting  annual 
physical  examinations  on  the  basis  that 
they  passed  their  free  tests  at  the  mobile 
unit. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  medical  so- 
ciety is  critical  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Grant 
is  not  channeling  Kerr-Mills  funds  to 
patients  who  are  not  indigent  but  who 
would  qualify  for  use  of  these  funds  to 
pay  their  doctors'  bills. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  are  the  high- 
est paid  professional  group  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  disgusting  to  see  their  leaders 
criticizing  basic  public  health  services 
for  fear  of  losing  even  a  small  number  of 
medical  fees  for  physicians  and  surgeons. 
These  perhaps  are  strong  words,  but  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  gist  of  the  entire 
controversy. 

I  am  hopeful  that  District  of  Columbia 
officials  will  support  Dr.  Grant  to  the  ut- 
most in  his  dispute  with  the  directors  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  th9  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  14, 

1965] 
Showdown  on  Complaints  Held  Inevitable — 

Feud    Simmebs    Between    Doctors,    City 

Health  Chief 

(By  Nate  Haseltine) 

Troubles  are  simmering  under  the  appar- 
ently calm  relations  between  practicing 
physicians  here  and  Dr.  Murray  Grant,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Health  Officer. 

Both  Dr.  Grant  and  a  newly  formed  com- 
mittee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
Society,  however,  are  meeting  weekly  to,  as 
one  medical  society  official  put  It,  "under- 
stand each  other." 

The  Thursday  meetings  so  far  have  been 
amicable.  Not  one  loud  voice  has  been 
raised,  but  future  "confrontations"  are  in- 
evitable, admitted  Dr.  Paul  R.  Wilner,  presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
Society  and  ex-officlo  member  of  the  public 
health  liaison  committee. 

physicians  complain 
At  issue  are  a  number  of  gripes,  complaints 
coming  in  from  practicing  physicians  about 
the  Increasingly  aggressive  programs  of  the 
Health  Department. 


They  Include  such  complaints  as: 

Dr.  Gramt  has  proposed  that  his  depart- 
ment be  authorized  to  employ  a  full-time 
physician  to  take  over  the  work  now  being 
done  without  charge  by  a  medical  society 
committee.  The  committee  passes  on 
whether  disabled  motorists  should  or  should 
not  be  barred  from  further  driving. 

Officials  of  the  medical  society  are  opposed 
to  Dr.  Grant's  plan  to  provide  free  Identlfl- 
catlon  tags  for  anyone  with  conditions  that 
would  require  special  treatment  in  emergen- 
cies. These  Include  such  things  as  hyper- 
sensitivity to  certain  drugs  such  as  penicil- 
lin, or  Insect  stings,  insulin  shock,  or  diabetic 
coma. 

Dr.  Wilner  pointed  out  that  the  Medical 
Society  has  endorsed  a  professional  organi- 
zation. Medical  Alert,  which  for  85  will  en- 
roll any  such  patient  and  provide  him  with 
emergency  identlflcations. 

The  organized  physicians  are  disturbed 
over  Dr.  Grant's  proposal  to  set  up  a  health 
department  clinic  In  the  housing  project  for 
oldsters  on  the  site  of  the  old  Garfield  Hos- 
pital, the  Garfield  Terrace  housing  project. 
This,  they  maintain,  is  in  direct  competition 
with  the  private  practice  of  medicine. 

district  of  COLUMBIA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  GRIPES 

The  doctors  are  concerned  over  complaints 
by  physicians  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital  that  Dr.  Grant  has  sharply 
restricted  the  hospital  director  in  his  pur- 
chases and  hirlngs. 

Practicing  physicians  are  disturbed  over 
Dr.  Grant's  proposal  to  set  up  a  publicly 
financed  homemakers  service. 

The  doctors  are  also  nettled  about  health 
department  operations  of  a  mobile  health 
screening  unit  which  offers,  and  advertises 
in  radio  blurbs.  Its  free  services  to  anyone 
over  40  years  of  age.  The  medical  society 
had  endorsed  the  disease  detection  program 
as  a  service  to  the  city's  medically  indigent. 

Now,  some  complaining  doctors  report, 
some  of  their  paying  patients  are  rejecting 
annual  physical  examinations  on  the  basis 
that  they  passed  their  free  tests  at  the  mo- 
bile tinlt. 

MEDICAL  AID  TO  AGED 

Finally,  and  this  complaint  has  already 
been  publicized,  the  iqedical  society  is  on 
record  as  critical  of  Dr.  Grant's  use  of  avail- 
able Federal  funds  to  help  the  District's 
aged  medically. 

The  society  charged  that  Dr.  Grant  is  get- 
ting Kerr-Mills  funds  to  augment  his  depart- 
ment's Indigent  care  programs.  None,  how- 
ever, is  being  channeled  to  oldsters  under 
that  part  of  authorizations  which  permit 
help  to  oldsters  not  qualifying  under  the 
District's  Indigency  regulations. 

Such  oldsters  with  marginal  Incomes,  un- 
der fund  authorizations,  would  be  permitted 
to  go  to  their  own  practicing  physicians,  their 
bills  being  met  partially  (or  temporarily 
fully  in  some  cases)  out  of  Kerr-Mills 
money. 

None  of  the  complaints,  Dr.  Wilner  said, 
is  sufficient  to  break  down  relations  over 
health  department  operations.  And  no  one. 
he  added,  criticizes  Dr.  Grant's  administra- 
tive ability. 

The  medical  society  president  said  he  be- 
lieves all  can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily 
through  the  meetings  with  Dr.  Grant  and 
the  society's  public  health  liaison  commit- 
tee. 

The  special  committee  was  set  up  at  Dr. 
Grant's  request  early  this  year  to  take  over 
the  duties  of  a  much  larger  committee  that 
was  proving  unworkable.  Dr.  Wilner  ex- 
plained. 

The  liaison  committee  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Marvin  C.  Korengold.  Its  members  include 
Drs.  William  Anderson.  Josephine  Renshaw. 
Theodore  J.  Abernethy.  Paul  B.  Comely,  and 
Monroe  J.  Romansky. 

The  "confrontations"  (Dr.  Wilner's  word) 
are  yet  to  come. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
sometimes  remiss  in  praising  actions  and 
events  which  work  out  well,  but  are 
always  quick  to  be  critical  when  things 
go  wrong.  This  month,  for  example,  the 
assault  in  Selma,  Ala.,  upon  non- 
violent marchers  protesting  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  took  place,  I  rose  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  pi'otest  and  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States — to  send 
troops  or  marshals  into  Alabama,  if 
necessary,  to  protect  the  first  amend- 
ment right  of  that  people  of  that  State. 

This  has  been  done.  In  a  historic 
action,  the  President  has  assured  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  in  Alabama  of  their 
right  to  march.  The  demonstration  of 
peacefulness,  of  religious  feeling,  and  of 
patriotism,  which  has  been  engendered 
is  historic  not  only  in  terms  of  struggle, 
but  also  in  terms  of  the  faith  of  the 
American  Negro  in  the  American  system 
of  government. 

A  week  ago  this  evening,  the  President 
spoke  of  that  fact  in  his  moving  address 
before  the  joint  session  of  Congress.  It 
was  significant  and  good  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  done  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interests  of  order 
and  tranquillity,  it  is  very  important  for 
the  country  that  a  peaceful  method  of 
expressing  deeply  held  grievances  be 
exercised  with  responsibility.  This  is 
especially  important  for  the  organiza- 
tions which  represent  millions  of  Amer- 
ican Negroes  throughout  the  Nation. 

Apparently,  the  march  on  Washington 
in  August  1963,  which  was  the  first  of 
these  historic  civil  rights  marches,  did 
not  convince  Governor  Wallace,  and  ap- 
parently did  not  convince  the  people  in 
Alabama  who  supported  him.  I  know 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
honorable,  good,  and  decent  citizens  in 
Alabama  who  have  felt  as  heartsick  over 
the  events  in  Selma  of  a  few  weeks  ago 
as  many,  many  others  have,  including 
myself. 

However,  with  the  second  march, 
which  had  to  be  guaranteed  by  Federal 
troops,  it  seems  to  be  that  throughout  the 
South  the  handwriting  shows  clearly  on 
the  wall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  one  thing  for 
crackpots,  sick  people,  criminals,  or 
those  so  blinded  by  hatred  that  they  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  to  try  to  plant  bombs.  They 
can  do  that  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia. Detroit,  Hartford,  or  in  any 
other  city  in  this  country.  But  it  Is  an- 
other thing  when  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  power  of  govenunent 
is  tumjfft  against  the  people  to  deny  them 
the  fimdamental  rights  which  they  pos- 
sess under  the  Constitution. 


That  is  what  is  being  protested  by 
countless  citizens,  including  myself,  with 
regard  to  Governor  Wallace  and  "the  so- 
called  law-enforcement  officials  of  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  mes- 
sage will  go  out  throughout  the  South: 
We  understand  their  deep  feelings  on 
this  subject.  We  understand  their  social 
order.  We  understand  it  perhaps  better 
than  they  know.  It  is  possible  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives  side  by  side, 
in  peace,  provided  that  citizens  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  peace.  On  the  one 
hand,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
register  the  Negroes,  and  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  petition,  in  peace,  for 
redress  of  grievances.  In  conjunction 
with  this,  all  constitutional  rights  may 
be  litigated  and  injunctions  may  be 
sought  against  the  marchers.  This  is 
understandable.  It  is  also  part  of  the 
American  system  of  government.  Both 
can  go  on  side  by  side. 

However,  terror  must  never  replace 
law  in  America. 

Upholding  the  law  Is  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  demonstrated  in  his  dispatch 
of  troops  to  Alabama.  We  can  only  hope 
and  pray  that  the  lesson  will  be  learned 
throughout  the  South,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Then,  indeed.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  crusade  will  inaugurate  a  new 
era  in  the  realization  of  civil  rights  for 
Negroes,  and  all  other  Americans. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  terror  as 
a  substitute  for  law,  once  turnfc>:;  against 
one  minority  segment  of  the  population 
can  be  turned  against  all  the  people,  in- 
cluding white  people  in  Individual  com- 
munities. 

When  that  law  Is  broken,  it  is  broken 
for  everyone,  not  merely  for  Negroes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  fine 
editorial  on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  today,  en- 
titled "The  Cult  of  the  Battleax." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ctilt  of  the  Battleax 

The  march  from  Selma  toward  Montgomery 
Is  one  of  the  most  Impressive  demonstrations 
for  any  cause  that  the  United  States  has  seen. 
It  has  assembled  men  and  women  of  good  will 
from  all  over  the  Nation  under  the  aegis  of 
a  powerful  military  force  to  walk  for  more 
than  50  miles  toward  a  State  capital.  It  Is 
Impressive  both  In  the  enemies  it  has  made, 
the  friends  It  has  mustered,  and  the  purposes 
it  seeks  to  serve.  That  It  will  attain  all 
Its  goals  peacefully  must  be  the  profound 
hope  of  every  American  who  wants  to  see 
the  fulfillment  of  the  elemental  American 
dream  of  equality. 

But  the  scope,  yes,  the  very  grandeur  of 
the  Selma  march  must,  like  the  Washington 
march  2  years  ago,  induce  some  sober 
thoughts  on  the  question  of  demonstrations 
in  general.  For  both  those  who  have  opposed 
and  those  who  have  aided  the  Selma  demon- 
strations have  contributed,  however  unwit- 
tingly, to  a  glorification  of  the  demonstra- 
tion as  a  thing  that  is  good  or  bad  In  Itself. 
And  so  many  take  to  the  streets  (or  sit-in  in 
corridors  and  offices)  with  little  regard  as 
to  what  this  can  contribute  to  the  causes 
they  serve,  while  others  seek  to  stamp  out 
any  public  assembly  as  a  threat  to  the 
peace. 


It  should  be  recognized  that  no  demnr, 
stration  can  be  better  than  the  goal  it  e 
deavors  to  realize.  Some  can  be  worse— -tm 
ridiculously  small  to  affect  public  oDlm™ 
favorably,  directed  toward  the  wrong  nerenn 
or  institutions,  too  violent.  In  a  democrat 
people  have,  of  course,  the  right  to  make  fool 
of  themselves  (providing  this  does  not  daT 
age  or  threaten  the  lawful  rights  of  othersi 
and  communities  are  wise  to  be  as  toleran 
of  demonstrators  as  is  consonant  with  public 
safety.  There  is  a  very  genuine  right  of  as 
sembly  that  must  be  respected. 

But  this  Is  far  from  saying  that  demonstra 
tlons  are  intrinsically  something  to  be  giori! 
fled;  that  they  are  to  be  recommended  freely 
to  the  idealistic  to  display  their  commit. 
ment,  the  existentialists  to  show  their  ad- 
diction to  the  "act."  the  malicious  to  vent 
their  malice.  To  do  that  is  to  imitate  tlie 
ancient  Minoan  cult  of  the  battleax.  It  is 
a  mysterious  cult — no  one  is  even  positive 
now  that  the  Instrument  honored  was  war- 
like. But  in  any  case,  it  was  a  cutting  blade 
that  is  worthy  of  no  worship  In  itself-only 
for  the  end  toward  which  and  the  skill  vrtth 
which  it  is  wielded. 

Let  us  honor  those  who  march  toward 
Montgomery,  for  they  have  already  earned 
honor  by  steadfastness  and  courage  In  a 
worthy  cause.  But  let  no  one  make  a  fetisli 
of  the  demonstration,  for  its  edges  are  sharp 
and  double,  and  it  must  be  used  only  vrtth 
forethought  and  dedication. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  statement  concerning  the  situation 
in  the  South.  He  has  done  so  with  his 
usual  clarity  and  expressive  eloquence, 
I  join  him  in  the  sentiments  he  has 
expressed. 

RUSSWURM  AWARDS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  National  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation met  in  New  York  City  to  confer 
its  annual  Russwurm  Awards,  named  in 
honor  of  the  publisher  of  America's  first 
Negro  newspaper.  Freedom's  Journal. 

John  Russwurm,  an  immigrant  from 
Barbados,  West  Indies — who  was  also 
the  first  Negro  college  graduate  in  the 
United  States— published  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Freedom's  Journal  at  7  Varlck 
Street,  New  York  City,  on  March  16, 
1827.  Thirty  years  later,  another  Nei 
York  Negro  newspaper,  the  North  Star. 
was  published  in  Rochester  by  Frederick 
Douglass.  This  journal  became  one  of 
the  leading  spokesmen  for  freedom  and 
equality  in  America. 

Today,  there  are  127  Negro-owned 
newspapers  in  the  United  States.  All 
are  weeklies,  except  the  Atlanta  Daily 
World  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Defender. 
These  papers  have  served  as  the  voice  of 
the  Negro  people  as  they  struggled  for 
full  equality  under  the  law.  They  have 
played  a  key  role  in  the  current  civil 
rights  movement.  The  Publishers'  As- 
sociation is  headed  by  Frank  Stanley, 
Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Louisville  Defender; 
Dr.  C.  P.  Powell,  publisher  of  the  Am- 
sterdam News,  of  New  York,  is  vice 
president. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  first  edition  of  Freedom's 
Journal  on  March  16,  1827,  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  the  text  of  my 
remarks  at  the  Russwiirm  Awards 
luncheon. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iProm   the   Freedom's    Journal,    New    York, 
'  Mar.  16.  1827] 

To  Our  Patrons: 

In  presenting  our  first  number  to  our 
patrons,  we  feel  all  the  diffidence  of  persons 
entering  upon  a  new  and  untried  line  of 
business.  But  a  moment's  reflection  upon 
the  noble  objects,  which  we  have  in  view  by 
the  publication  of  this  Journal;  the  expedi- 
ency of  its  appearance  at  this  time,  when  so 
many  schemes  are  in  action  concerning  our 
people — encourage  us  to  come  boldly  before 
an  enlightened  public.  For  we  believe,  that 
a  paper  devoted  to  the  dissemJnation  of  use- 
ful knowledge  among  our  brethren,  and  to 
their  moral  and  religious  improvement,  must 
meet  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  every 
friend  to  humanity. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  Journal,  render  It 
important  that  we  should  advertise  to  the 
world  the  motives  by  which  we  are  actuated, 
aiid  the  objects  which  we  contemplate. 

We  wish  to  plead  our  own  cause.  Too  long 
have  others  spoken  for  us.  Too  long  has  the 
publick  been  deceived  by  misrepresentations, 
in  things  which  concern  us  dearly,  though  in 
the  estimation  of  some  mere  trifles;  for 
though  there  are  many  in  soolety  who  exer- 
cise towards  us  benevolent  feelings;  still 
(with  sorrow  we  confess  it)  there  are  others 
who  make  it  their  business  to  enlarge  upon 
the  least  trifle,  which  tends  to  the  discredit 
of  any  person  of  coloiu-;  and  pronounce 
anathemas  and  denounce  our  whole  body  for 
the  misconduct  of  this  guilty  one.  We  are 
aware  that  there  are  many  Instances  of  vice 
among  us.  but  we  avow  that  It  is  because  no 
one  has  taught  its  subjects  to  be  virtuous; 
many  Instances  of  poverty,  because  no  suffl- 
clent  efforts  accommodated  to  minds  con- 
tracted by  slavery,  and  deprived  of  early  edu- 
cation have  been  made,  to  teach  them  how  to 
husband  their  hard  earninga,  and  to  secure 
to  themselves  comforts. 

Education  being  an  object  of  the  highest 
Importance  to  the  welfare  of  Bociety.  we  shall 
endeavor  to  present  Just  and  adequate  views 
of  it,  and  to  urge  upon  our  brethren  the 
necessity  and  expediency  of  training  their 
children,  while  young,  to  habits  of  industry, 
and  thus  forming  them  for  becoming  useful 
members  of  society.  It  is  surely  time  that  we 
should  awake  from  this  lethargy  of  years,  and 
make  a  concentrated  effort  for  the  education 
of  our  youth.  We  form  a  spoke  in  the  human 
wheel,  and  it  Is  necessary  that  we  should 
understand  our  pendence  on  the  different 
parts,  and  theirs  on  us.  in  order  to  perform 
our  part  with  propriety. 

Though  not  desirous  of  dictating,  we  shall 
feel  It  our  Incvunbent  duty  to  dwell  occa- 
sionally upon  the  general  principles  and 
rules  of  economy.  The  world  has  grown  too 
enlightened,  to  estimate  any  man's  character 
by  his  personal  appearance.  Though  all  men 
acknowledge  the  excellency  of  Franklin's 
maxims,  yet  comparatively  few  practice  upon 
them.  We  may  deplore  when  it  is  too  late 
the  neglect  of  these  self-evident  truths,  but 
it  avails  little  to  mourn.  Ours  will  be  the 
task  of  admonishing  our  brethren  on  these 
points. 

The  civil  rights  of  a  people  being  of  the 
greatest  value,  it  shall  ever  be  our  duty  to 
vindicate  our  brethren,  when  oppressed,  and 
to  lay  the  case  before  the  public.  We  shall 
also  urge  upon  our  brethren  who  are  quail- 
fled  by  the  laws  of  the  different  States,  the 
expediency  of  using  their  elective  franchise; 
and  of  making  an  independent  use  of  the 
same.  We  wish  them  not  to  become  the  tools 
of  party. 

And  as  much  time  is  frequently  lost,  and 
wrong  principles  instilled,  by  the  perusal  of 
works  of  trivial  Importance,  ve  shall  consider 
It  a  part  of  our  duty  to  recommend  to  our 
young  readers,  such  authors  as  will  not  only 


enlarge  their  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  but 
such  as  will  also  serve  to  stimulate  them  to 
higher  attainments  in  science. 

We  trust  also,  that  through  the  columns 
of  the  Freedom's  Journal,  many  practical 
pieces,  having  for  theu:  bases,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  brethren,  will  be  presented  to 
them,  from  the  pens  of  many  of  our  respected 
friends,  who  have  kindly  promised  their 
assistance. 

It  is  our  earnest  wish  to  make  our  Journal 
a  medium  of  intercourse  between  our  breth- 
ren in  the  different  States  of  this  great  con- 
federacy; that  through  its  columns  an  ex- 
pression of  our  sentiments,  on  many  inter- 
esting subjects  which  concern  us.  may  be 
offered  to  the  public;  that  plans  which  ap- 
parently are  beneficial  may  be  candidly  diB- 
cussed  and  properly  weighed;  if  worthy,  re- 
ceive our  cordial  approbation;  if  not,  our 
marked  disapprobation. 

Useful  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  every- 
thing that  relates  to  Africa,  shall  find  a 
ready  admission  into  our  columns;  and  as 
that  vast  continent  becomes  daily  more 
known,  we  trust  that  many  things  will  come 
to  light,  proving  that  the  natives  of  it  are 
neither  so  ignorant  nor  stupid  as  they  have 
generally  been  supposed  to  be. 

And  while  these  important  subjects  shall 
occupy  the  columns  of  the  Freedom's  Joiir- 
nal.  we  would  not  be  unmindful  of  our 
brethren  who  are  still  in  the  iron  fetters  of 
bondage.  They  are  ovu:  kindred  by  all  the 
ties  of  nature;  and  though  but  little  can  be 
effected  by  us.  still  let  our  sympathies  be 
poured  forth,  and  our  prayers  In  their  be- 
half, ascend  to  Him  who  Is  able  to  succor 
them. 

Prom  the  press  and  the  pulpit  we  have  suf- 
fered much  by  being  incorrectly  repre- 
sented. Men.  whom  we  equally  love  and 
admire,  have  not  hesitated  to  represent  us 
disadvantageously,  without  becoming  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
things,  nor  discerning  between  virtue  and 
vice  among  us.  The  virtuous  part  of  our 
people  feel  themselves  sorely  aggrieved  under 
the  existing  state  of  things — they  are  not 
appreciated. 

Our  vices  and  our  degradation  are  ever  ar- 
rayed against  us,  but  our  virtues  are  passed 
by  unnoticed.  And  what  is  still  more 
lamentable,  our  friends,  to  whom  we  con- 
cede all  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
religion,  from  these  very  causes  seem  to  have 
fallen  Into  the  current  of  popular  feeling 
and  are  Imperceptibly  floating  on  the 
stream — actually  living  In  the  practice  of 
prejudice,  while  they  abjure  It  In  theory,  and 
feel  It  not  In  their  hearts.  Is  It  not  very  de- 
sirable that  such  should  know  more  of  our 
actual  condition,  and  of  our  efforts  and  feel- 
ings, that  In  forming  or  advocating  plans  for 
our  amelioration,  they  may  do  It  more  un- 
derstandlngly?  In  the  spirit  of  candor  and 
humility  we  Intend  by  a  simple  representa- 
tion of  facts  to  lay  our  case  before  the  pub- 
lic, with  a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
prejudice,  and  to  shield  ourselves  against 
the  consequent  evils.  We  wish  to  conciliate 
all  and  to  Irritate  none,  yet  we  must  be  firm 
and  unwavering  in  our  principles,  and  per- 
severing in  our  efforts. 

If  ignorance,  poverty,  and  degradation 
have  hitherto  been  our  unhappy  lot;  has  the 
eternal  decree  gone  forth,  that  our  race  alone 
are  to  remain  In  this  state,  while  knowledge 
and  civilization  are  shedding  their  enliven- 
ing rays  over  the  rest  of  the  human  family? 
The  recent  travels  of  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton  In  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  the  Interest- 
ing narrative  which  they  have  published;  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  after 
years  of  sanguinary  warfare;  Its  subsequent 
progress  In  all  the  arts  of  civilization;  and 
the  advancement  of  liberal  Ideas  In  South 
America,  where  despotism  has  given  place  to 
free  goverrunents,  and  where  many  of  our 
brethren  now  fill  Important  clvU  and  mili- 
tary stations,  prove  the  contrary. 


The  Interesting  fact  that  there  are  600,000 
free  persons  of  color,  one-half  of  whom  might 
peruse,  and  the  whole  be  benefitted  by  the 
publication  of  the  Journal;  that  no  publica- 
tion, as  yet,  has  been  devoted  exclusively  to 
their  Improvement — that  many  selections 
from  approved  standard  authors,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  few,  may  occasionally  be 
made — and  more  Important  still,  that  this 
large  body  of  oui  citizens  have  no  public 
channel — all  serve  to  prove  the  real  neces- 
sity, at  present,  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Freedom's  Journal. 

It  shall  ever  be  our  desire  so  to  conduct 
the  editorial  department  of  our  paper  as  to 
give  offense  to  none  of  oiu-  patrons;  as  noth- 
ing Is  fiui;her  from  us  than  to  make  it  the 
advocate  of  any  partial  views,  either  In  poli- 
tics or  religion.  What  few  days  we  can  num- 
ber, have  been  devoted  to  the  Improvement 
of  oiu-  brethren;  and  It  Is  our  earnest  wish 
that  the  remainder  may  be  spent  in  the  same 
delightful  service. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  concerns  us  as  a 
people,  win  ever  find  a  ready  admission  Into 
the  Freedom's  Journal,  Interwoven  with  all 
the  principal  news  of  the  day. 

And  while  everything  In  our  power  shall 
be  performed  to  support  the  character  of  our 
Journal,  we  would  respectfully  Invite  our  nu- 
merous friends  to  assist  by  their  communi- 
cations, and  oirr  colored  brethren  to 
strengthen  our  hands  by  their  subscriptions, 
as  our  labor  Is  one  of  common  cause,  and 
worthy  of  their  consideration  and  support. 
And  we  do  most  earnestly  solicit  the  latter, 
that  if  at  any  time  we  should  seem  to  be 
zealous,  or  too  pointed  in  the  Inculcation  of 
any  important  lesson,  they  will  remember, 
that  they  are  equally  Interested  In  the  cause 
In  which  we  are  engaged,  and  attribute  our 
zeal  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  situation,  and 
our  earnest  engagedness  In  their  well-being. 

Thk  EnrroRS. 

The  Federal  Power  and  Selma 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs  pre- 
pared for  delivery  at  the  Russwurm  Awards 
luncheon  of  the  National  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  terrace  room  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  at  noon,  Mar.  13, 
1965) 

The  brutality  and  blatant  violations  of 
human  and  constitutional  rights  which  we 
witnessed  In  Selma,  Ala.,  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  is  not  news  to  you  gentlemen.  It  is 
part,  in  fact,  of  an  all  too  familiar  pattern 
of  State  resistance — In  some  parts  of  the 
Nation — to  any  attempt  to  exercise  those 
rights.  The  Incidents  In  Selma  constitute  a 
direct  confrontation  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  seeking  to  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional rights  of  free  speech  and  peti- 
tion, and  the  State  of  Alabama,  which  is 
quite  obviously  determined  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so.  In  such  a  situation  It  Is  the 
Federal  power  which  must  be  asserted  reso- 
lutely, otherwise  the  citizen  Is  helpless,  a  vic- 
tim of  tyranny  he  cannot  muster  power  to 
resist. 

For  months,  we  have  been  assured  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  "observing  the  sit- 
uation with  concern"  and  that  they  were  "ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  legislation."  The 
President's  promise  of  a  voting  rights  law.  In 
fact,  dates  to  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
As  of  this  time,  we  have  seen  no  such  bill — 
not  even  a  draft  of  a  bill — in  spite  of  con- 
stant proddlngs  and  proposals  submitted  by 
civil  rights  advocates  In  the  Congress.  And 
In  the  South,  we  have  seen  no  significant 
Federal  action  outside  the  courts,  not  only  to 
Insure  citizens  their  right  to  vote,  but  to 
preserve  their  very  lives  in  the  face  of  vicious 
and,  on  their  face,  unlawful  actions  by  State 
officials. 

If  this  kind  of  lawlessness  continues.  Ir- 
reparable harm  will  be  done  to  this  Nation. 
I  speak  not  only  In  terms  of  our  national 
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image  abroad — which  has  certainly  been  sul- 
lied l5y  racial  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion— but  of  the  deep  scars  which  will  re- 
main on  the  American  character.  If  we  allow 
this  situation  to  continue.  What  can  be 
done,  and  what  are  we  in  the  Senate  plan- 
ning? 

First,  we  must  meet  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  violence  and  excessive  police  action 
which  has  characterized  the  Selma  situation 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  within  the  Presi- 
dent's power — Indeed  It  is  his  duty — to  send 
Federal  marshals — or  If  need  be — troops  to 
areas  where  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  order 
and  protect  citizens. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  such  action. 
President  Elsenhower  sent  troops  to  Little 
Rock  and  President  Kennedy  sent  them  to 
Mississippi  when  Federal  rights  were  at  stake. 
A  clear  and  similar  challenge  is  presented  in 
Selma.  And  if  the  threat  persists  the  re- 
sponse must  be  adequate  to  meet  it.  The 
wornout  excuse  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment caruiot  concern  Itself  with  maintaining 
law  and  order  within  a  State  rings  hollow  in 
the  face  of  these  atrocities.  Swift  and  firm 
action  has  been  taken  in  the  past  and  should 
be  taken  when  needed. 

Second,  the  Congress  must  pass  effective 
legislation  to  curb  police  violence.  Perhaps 
the  most  shocking  fact  about  the  Selma 
maulings  last  week  is  that  they  were  perpe- 
trated under  color  of  law.  Club  swinging 
deputies  used  their  badges  as  shields,  and 
boldly  announced  that  they  were  enforcing 
a  court  order.  The  citizen  has  little  remedy 
in  cases  like  this — and  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  recognized  the  deficiency. 
As  early  as  1961,  the  Commission  called  for 
laws  which  would  Impose  criminal  penalties 
for  certain  specific  acts  of  police  or  law  en- 
forcement officials  which  were  violative  of 
constitutional  rights.  In  addition,  they 
asked  for  legislation  which  would  make  local 
governments  financially  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  police  acting  under  color  of  law.  I 
sponsored  such  legislation  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, and  with  six  Republican  Senators  as 
cosponsors,  I  introduced  it  again  last  Thurs- 
day. Hopefully,  the  shock  and  disgust  over 
that  Sunday  In  Selma — which  all  Americans 
felt — will  be  mobilized  Into  action  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Third,  and  most  important  in  the  long  run, 
is  the  need  for  effective  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion. Until  now,  we  have  concentrated  on 
court  procedures  to  enforce  these  rights. 
And  that  Is  as  it  should  be  in  a  nation  where 
we  had  always  believed  we  could  settle  our 
differences  in  court.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
civil  rights  field,  court  action  is  painfully 
slow,  and  delay  is  Irremediable  because  hu- 
man rights  are  at  stake. 

On  Thursday,  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators met  and  agreed  to  Introduce  a  mean- 
ingful voting  rights  bill,  providing  for  the 
automatic  appointment  of  Federal  registrars 
in  areas  where  the  right  to  vote  has  been 
denied.  We  waited  long  and  patiently  for  an 
administration  bill  along  these  lines,  but  we 
have  waited  long  enough.  As  I  have  said 
many  times,  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  are  agreed  that 
we  can  delay  no  longer,  and  Republicans  and 
Democrats  will  unite — as  we  did  in  1957,  in 
1960,  and  most  effectively  In  1964— to  see  that 
this  bill  is  passed.  While  I  cannot  reveal  the 
exact  details  of  our  bill  until  tomorrow,  I 
want  to  assiu'e  you  that  it  will  be  compre- 
hensive, applying  to  State  and  local  as  well 
as  Federal  elections;  that  it  will  be  auto- 
matic, not  requiring  covu-t  determinations, 
which  can  be  made  to  affect  long  delays,  and 
that,  If  adopted,  it  will  be  effective  in  ending 
voter  discrimination  definitively  once  and  for 
all. 

I  know  we  shall  have  your  support  in  this 
effort,  and  your  support  is  vital.  You  are 
members  of  the  leadership  and  you  are  the 
voice  of  the  community.  Negroes  need  to 
have    faith     in    their    leadership    and    to 


strengthen  the  whole  cause  by  following  their 
leadership. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  made  pos- 
sible, not  simply  because  the  American  peo- 
ple demanded  the  result.  The  press,  the  civil 
rights  groups,  and  most  particularly,  the 
churches  were  tremendous  forces  in  achiev- 
ing that  victory. 

The  same  forces  are  mobilizing  this  week- 
end, united  in  one  clear  voice,  and  we  can 
assure  our  brothers  in  Selma  and  throughout 
the  Nation:   "We  shall  overcome." 


GONTINUING  COMMUTER  RAIL 
SERVICES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  inter- 
esting report  of  the  Regional  Plan  As- 
sociation, bearing  on  the  urgent  need  for 
continuing  commuter  rail  services  in  the 
northeast  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
describing  the  association's  views  pub- 
lished in  Traffic  World  magazine  on 
March  20.  1965,  entitled  "Eastern  Plan- 
ning Group  Would  Have  Government 
Step  in  To  Keep  Commuter  Trains." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Eastern  Planning  Group  Would  Have  Gov- 
ernment Step  in  To  Keep  Commuter 
Trains 

Conunuter  service  in  the  New  York  City 
area  is  essential  and  must  be  maintained  even 
if  Government  must  step  in,  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  declares  in  a  12-point  policy 
statement. 

The  association — "a  research  and  planning 
agency  supported  by  voluntary  membership 
to  promote  the  coordinated  development  of 
the  New  York-New  Jersey-Connecticut  met- 
ropolitan region" — issued  the  statement 
March  15  and  said  the  heads  of  the  three 
major  commuter  railroads  In  the  New  Jersey 
sector  agreed  generally  with  the  12  points. 

The  points,  "prepared  as  a  checklist  for 
persons  participating  In  the  decisions  needed 
to  solve  the  present  commuter  railroad  cri- 
sis," are: 

"(1)  There  is  no  reasonable  alternative  to 
railroad  commuter  service  in  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York-Connecticut  metropolitan  region, 
taking  the  service  as  a  whole.  Furthermore, 
the  need  for  commuter  rail  service  will  in- 
crease over  the  rest  of  the  century. 

"GOVERNMENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

"(2)  Maintaining  essential  commuter  rail 
service  is  a  governmental  responsibility. 

"(3)  Commuter  service  can  and  in  most 
cases  probably  should  be  separated  from  the 
freight  and  long-line  passenger  service  of  the 
seven  railroads  now  carrying  commuters  in 
this  region. 

"(4)  All  of  the  private  railroad  corpora- 
tions operating  commuter  service  to  New 
York  City  are  willing  to  be  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  this  service. 

"(5)  Any  agency  responsible  solely  for 
these  commuter  services  would  find  it  eco- 
nomical to  invest  In  modernizing  the  com- 
muter raU  system.  Savings  from  modern- 
ization— particularly  compared  to  the  inevi- 
tably rising  operating  costs  that  would  occur 
without  it — should  substantially  repay  the 
Investment.  Since  much  of  the  rolling  stock 
is  over  30  years  old,  it  is  an  opportune  time  to 
begin  wholesale  renewal  of  equipment.  Re- 
search Is  needed  on  cars  and  system  to  Insure 
the  most  advanced  operation  possible. 

"(6)  The  scale  of  investment  needed  for 
complete  modernization  to  sharply  reduce 
operating  costs  and  raise  speed  would  be  in 
the  order  of  $1  billion  for  all  of  the  com- 
muter  service   now  being  provided  by   the 


railroads,  an  average  of  $100  million  a  year 
for  a  decade. 

"(7)  Additional  operating  and  caplui 
economies  as  well  as  better  service  could  be 
effected  by  consolidating  all  the  region's 
commuter  rail  service  into  a  single  system 
with  one  operating  directorship. 

"(8)  A  large  share  of  the  debt  service  and 
the  operating  costs  of  the  rail  commuter 
service  could  be  carried  from  fares  after  total 
modernization  and  consolidation,  assuming 
the  elimination  of  all  real  property  taxes  (a« 
per  the  highways)  and  assuming  that  the 
long-term  debt  would  be  at  Interest  rates  on 
the  order  of  current  local  and  State  bond 
Interest. 

"(9)  Since  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  offers  a  workable  formula  for  State- 
Federal  sharing  of  the  capital  costs  (which 
ultimately  affect  operating  deficits) ,  it  seems 
sensible  to  try  It. 

"(10)  The  three  States  should  establish 
a  public  corporation  to  take  responsibility 
for  maintaining,  modernizing,  and  consoli- 
dating all  rail  commuter  service  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  region  and.  In  accord  with 
the  advice  of  the  Trlstate  Transportation 
Committee,  make  a  long-range  plan  for  the 
whole  system. 

"(11)  Current  deficits  should  be  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  three  States. 

"(12)  If  a  trlstate  public  agency  cannot 
be  organized  swiftly  enough  to  maintain 
service  on  one  or  another  of  the  lines,  three 
separate  State  agencies  would  serve  tem- 
porarily If  they  were  empowered  to  work  to- 
gether to  continue  service  and  directed  to 
present  a  proposal  for  modernization  and  a 
combined   trlstate   agency." 

The  association  quoted  Stuart  T.  Saunders, 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as 
commenting: 

"Railroad  commuter  services  for  Metro- 
politan New  York  cannot  be  operated  pri- 
vately without  a  heavy  deficit.  Yet  this 
'  indispensable  means  of  transportation  Is  as 
much  a  public  service  as  highways  and 
streets. 

"The  best  assurance  of  modern,  efficient 
commuter  service  In  the  future  Is  to  provide 
public  supjxjrt.  I  believe  that  the  most 
practical  and  least  expensive  method  would 
be  through  contracts  with  public  assistance 
groups,  under  which  the  railroads  would 
operate  commuter  trains  for  their  account." 

Perry  M.  Shoemaker,  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  said : 

"The  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
commends  the  Regional  Plan  Association 
for  its  timely  and  constructive  'basic  points' 
statement  on  mass  transportation. 

"It  Is  somewhat  optimistic  with  respect  to 
the  economics  of  modernization,  but  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  validity  of  Its  rec- 
ommendation that  a  regional  public  author- 
ity be  assigned  responsibility  for  the  public 
service  Involved." 

William  White,  chairman  of  the  Erie  Lack- 
awanna Railroad,  said: 

"I  agree  with  the  basic  premise  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association's  statement  that 
public  authority  must  assume  the  burden  of 
operating  losses  Incurred  in  operating  sub- 
urban passenger  service  and  provide  the 
capital  money  necessary  to  modernize  It. 

"There  Is  no  justification  for  security 
owners  of  the  railroad  to  bear  the  loss  bur- 
den year  after  year,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances management  cannot  justify  the 
Investment  of  capital  money. 

"We  realize  the  awful  Impact  that  would 
result  from  Erie  Lackawanna's  discontinu- 
ance of  suburban  service  not  only  on  35,000 
commuters  but  upon  property  values  In  com- 
munities and  a  large  number  of  employees. 

"Our  cooperation  In  helping  to  solve  the 
problem  Is  evidenced  by  our  offer  to  donate 
locomotives  and  cars  now  used  for  that  serv- 
ice to  whatever  public  agency  may  be  formed 
to  assume  the  burden." 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PERFORMING 
ARTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund,  in  its  re- 
port on  the  arts  early  this  month,  ob- 
served that  "only  in  our  time  have  we 
begun  to  recognize  the  arts  as  a  com- 
munity concern  to  be  placed  alongside 
our  long-accepted  responsibilities  for 
libraries,  museums,  hospitals,  and 
schools." 

The  report  then  went  on  to  question 
how  the  arts  should  best  flourish  and 
how  they  are  to  be  supported  and  main- 
tained. The  answer  found  was  increased 
support  by  government  at  all  levels,  by 
foundations,  by  business,  and  by  the  piib- 

Uc. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  this 
end,  the  National  Arts  Foundation  Act 
of  1965,  S.  310,  and  have  cosponsored 
the  administration  bill.  S.  1483,  which 
seeks  a  similar  goal. 

Hearings  were  recently  completed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  proposed 
legislation  will  be  favorably  reported  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle printed  in  the  March  13, 1965,  Satur- 
day Review  appraising  the  Rockefeller 
Bros.  Fund  report  and  the  assessing 
needs  of  the  performing  arts  in  our  Na- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Future  of  the  Performing  Arts 
(By  Irving  Kolodln) 

It  should  be  no  part  of  a  surprise  for  any- 
one moderately  acquainted  with  the  perform- 
ing arts  that  the  250 -page  Rockefeller  Panel 
Report  on  the  subject,  just  published,  con- 
cludes that  many  of  their  problems,  and  cer- 
tainly the  worst,  relate  to  money.  Like  the 
Individuals  who  make  up  the  audience,  as 
well  as  the  participants,  the  performing  arts 
suffer  the  common  malady  where  money  is 
concerned:  not  enough  of  it. 

But  It  should  be  at  least  some  part  of  a 
surprise  that  the  report  takes  the  optimistic 
view  that  this  condition  need  be  neither  en- 
during nor  permanent — that  this  society  Is 
rich  enough  to  do  much  better  than  it  has; 
that  it  has  available  resources  that  have 
scarcely  been  tapped;  that  an  Increase  of  not 
much  more  than  one  one-hundredth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  present  annual  Income 
In  the  amount  now  spent  on  support  of  the 
performing  arts  could  greatly  extend  their 
availability  and  substantially  transform  the 
economic  conditions  of  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  them. 

In  the  report  many  familiar  facts  are  re- 
stated and  some  familiar  conclusions  ad- 
duced. What  gives  the  report  a  particular 
and  unique  value  is  the  ordering  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  Information  that  had 
hitherto  been  unordered,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  substantial  data  for  what  had  been, 
in  the  main.  Inconclusive  opinion. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most-heard  truism  of  the 
whole  subject  that  death  and  taxes  have 
drastically  reduced  the  kind  of  patronage 
that  prevailed  in  the  past,  when  many  major 
opera  companies,  symphoiay  orchestras,  ballet 
companies,  and  noncommercial  theater 
groups  were  underwritten  by  individuals  of 
means.  But  It  Is  an  Interesting  revelation 
of  the  report  that  "It  Is  the  Individual — ^not 
the   foundation    nor   the   corporation — who 


shoulders  by  far  the  heaviest  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  supporting  American  non- 
profit Institutions  of  all  sorts."  In  the  cate- 
gory of  such  nonprofit  Institutions  are  in- 
cluded religion,  education,  welfare,  health, 
and  foundations.  Among  them,  these  five 
receive  97  percent  of  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions made  In  this  country.  One  must  look 
to  the  bottom  classification  of  "Civic  and 
Cultural  Institutions"  to  find  the  fraction  of 
the  fraction  (3  percent  of  the  whole)  allotted 
to  the  performing  arts. 

In  1963,  Individuals  contributed  78.6  per- 
cent of  all  the  money  expended  on  support  of 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  all  sorts.     Lagging 
behind  all  others  in  their  contributions  were 
business  corporations.    These  provided  only 
5.3  percent  of  the  total.     Thus,  for  the  sup- 
port of  civic  and  cultural  institutions,  which 
rate  lowest  among  all  "beneficiaries  of  chari- 
table  contributions,"   business   corporations 
make  the  smallest  proportionate  contribu- 
tion.   The  report  recognizes  that  in  the  5- 
year  period  from  1958  to  1963  corporate  con- 
tributions increased  by  2  percent.     But  in 
the  same  period  "corporate   income  before 
taxes  increased  by  approximately  one-third." 
Thus  we  have  the  odd  paradox — or  per- 
haps  it    is   not   so   odd — that   In   a   period 
marked  by  increasing  demands  for  a  share 
in    the    affluent    society    among    those    who 
play,  sing,  act,  or  dance,  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  affluence  do  least  to  redress 
the   Imbalance   between   Income   and  outgo 
that  threatens   the  standards  and  Imperils 
the  existence  of  every  organization  provid- 
ing such  employment.    Significantly,  It  seems 
to  me,  the  panel  report  endorses  a  phrase 
recently  become  familiar  In  contract  nego- 
tiations between  management  and  the  bar- 
gaining agents  for  musicians,  singers,  danc- 
ers, etc.:    "These   conditions    [deficit  opera- 
tion and  the  like]   will  not  be  solved  by  an 
attitude  that  assumes  the  artist  should  sub- 
sidize the   arts  by  working   for  the   lowest 
possible  fee."    In  other  words.  It  agrees  that 
a    musician    of    proper    professional    skills 
should   be   able  to  live  decently,  dress  re- 
spectably, own  the  tisual  appurtenances  of 
middle-class   American   life — car,   television, 
modest    home,    perhaps.      But,    it    appears, 
those  who  profit  directly  from  such  increased 
buying  power  are  doing  the  least  to  make 
it  possible. 

To  be  sure,  the  report  does  not  point  a 
finger  of  responsibility  solely,  or  even  pri- 
marily, at  the  business  world.  It  puts  par- 
ticular weight  on  the  need  for  each  arts 
organization  to  broaden  the  base  of  finan- 
cial support  In  its  community,  on  the  Im- 
portance of  "Imaginative  •  •  •  programs" 
to  make  the  public  "fully  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  work  being  done,"  on  the 
necessity  for  support  not  only  on  the  civic 
but  also  on  the  State  and  Federal  levels. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  "the  typical  Amer- 
ican corporation  has  so  far  shown  very  little 
enthusiasm  for  financial  support  of  the  per- 
forming arts.  •  •  •"  Out  of  "100  corpora- 
tions of  varying  sizes"  recently  surveyed  by 
the  Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund,  It  was  discov- 
ered that  "55  percent  gave  something  to  the 
arts.  But  about  half  of  these  gave  less 
than  1  percent  of  their  total  contributions 
to  the  arts." 

What  this  means,  of  course.  Is  that  in  a 
society  that  devotes  so  much  of  its  energy 
and  Intelligence  to  making  and  selling,  those 
who  £ire  concerned  with  other  values  are  not 
only  In  a  minority  quantitatively  but  are 
also  In  a  minority  where  interest  is  liivolved. 
A  man  who  makes  a  lawnmower  In  Iowa  that 
Is  bought  by  a  man  In  Hollls,  Long  Island, 
may  not  much  care  whether  the  purchaser 
Is  a  flute  player  or  a  financier,  especially  since 
there  are  relatively  few  flute  players  In  Iowa 
to  make  him  aware  of  their  existence.  But 
perhaps  somebody  ought  to  care  whether  the 
flute  players  and  the  second  tenors  and 
the  character  actors  and  the  ballet  dancers 


who  make  up  the  personnel  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  organizations  do  qualify  as  con- 
sumers relative  to  the  rarity  of  the  skills 
they  command  and  the  time  required  to 
bring  them  to  useful  fruition,  and  whether 
they  are  employed  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  up  a  respectable  p'-oportlon  of  any- 
thing mentionable  as  a  Great  Society. 

What  these  niunbers  might  be  is  set  forth 
in  the  report  Itself  (where,  unless  I  have  over- 
looked It,  the  Great  Society  is  never  men- 
tioned) .  I  refer  not  to  the  contents  of  page 
13,  which  Identify  1,401  symphony  orches- 
tras ("more  than  double  the  number  existing 
In  1939")  or  754  groups  now  presenting  opera 
or  the  40,000  theatrical  enterprises  or  the  200 
dance  companies.  This  laughable  nose  count 
Includes  not  only  everything  but  practically 
anything.  As  the  report  acknowledges,  "Next 
to  this  glowing  picture  must  be  placed  an- 
other, more  sobering  one :  Almost  all  this  ex- 
pansion is  amateiu:."  Every  one,  even  the 
humblest,  may  reflect  credit  on  the  par- 
ticipants— audience  as  well  as  performers — 
but  they  can  hardly  be  counted  among  those 
whose  place  in  the  total  society  is  the  major 
concern  of  this  study. 

The  focus  should  be,  rather,  on  pages  54 
and  55.  These  state,  as  the  substance  of  the 
Panel's  recommendations,  that  "the  artistic 
goal  of  the  Nation  be  the  day  when  the  per- 
forming arts  are  considered  a  permanent 
year-round  contribution  to  communities 
throughout  the  country,  and  our  artists  are 
considered  as  necessary  as  our  educators." 
Some  prospective  trainees  at  Juilliard  or 
Curtis  or  Eastman  may  groan  Inwardly  at  a 
goal  that  assigns  them  to  a  social  phylum 
that,  of  itself,  is  traditionally  held  to  be 
undervalued  as  well  as  underpaid,  but  no 
matter;  it  Is  a  handsome  upgrading  from  the 
status  to  which  they  can,  realistically,  look 
forward  now. 

Falling  the  Immediate  accomplishment  of 
this  long-term  goal,  the  Panel  suggests,  as  a 
"worthy  interim  objective  for  the  Nation," 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  fol- 
lowing high-quality  nonprofit  professional 
organizations  operating  on  a  year-round 
basis: 

"Fifty  permanent  theater  comF>anies — a 
number  approximating  the  metropolitan 
areas  with  populations  over  500,000,  a  size 
large  enough  to  support  a  year-round  resi- 
dent theater. 

"Fifty  symphony  orchestras — presenting 
concerts  by  the  full  orchestras  as  well  as  pro- 
viding musicians  for  smaller  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  groups. 

"Six  regional  opera  companies — offering 
short  seasons  in  several  metropolitan  areas 
not  yet  ready  to  support  year-round  per- 
formances—in  addition  to  the  four  major  res- 
ident companies  and  two  permanent  national 
touring  companies  already  established. 
"Six  regional  choral  groups. 
"Six  regional  dance  companies,  in  addition 
to  the  two  major  resident  dance  groups  now 
in  existence." 

It  is  to  such  an  establishment  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  report)  that  reference 
was  made,  some  paragraphs  back,  as  the 
means  by  which  the  availabUlty  of  the  per- 
forming arts  could  be  greatly  extended  and 
the  economic  conditions  of  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  them  substantially  trans- 
formed. The  estimate  of  cost  Is  arrived  at 
by  the  following  assessment:  Approximately 
$60  million  Is  expended  annually  In  support 
of  the  existing  Institutions  for  the  perform- 
ing arts.  To  bring  them  to  the  conditions  of 
year-round  operation  (a  reality  only  recently 
in  a  few  favored  centers)  and  to  add  the 
nimabers  required  to  spread  the  program  na- 
tionwide would  cost  between  »150  and 
$200  million.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  in- 
creased activity  in  Itself  would  generate  be- 
tween $50  and  $80  million  in  box  office 
income.  This  leaves  a  deficit  of  from  $40 
to  $60  million.    Even  the  "larger  amount." 
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says  the  report.  It  "not  much  over  one- 
hvindredth  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent annual  Income.  •  •  •" 

If  It  is  not  to  come  from  the  lawnmower 
manufactiu-er  in  Iowa,  or  his  counterparts 
in  the  other  49  States,  who  Is  it  to  come 
from?    Individuals,  says  the  report,  though 
constituting    the    largest    single    source    of 
charitable   contributions,    still   "use   only   a 
small  fraction  of  the  30-percent  deduction 
from  their  taxable  incomes  that  the  Federal 
Government    now    permits."     It    continues: 
"In  1962,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,    the    average    of    itemized    contri- 
butions by  individuals  constituted  only  3.5 
percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  income — not 
much  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  income-tax- 
free     deduction     permitted."       The     report 
describes   this   as   a   "very   large   potential" 
source  of  Individual  contributions.     Others, 
however,  might  be  Inclined  to  regard  it  less 
hopefully.     If  all  or  a  substantial  share  of 
those  who  do  not  use  their  deductible  priv- 
ilege were  ticket  buyers  or  subscribers,  the 
picture  would  already  have  a  brighter  look. 
Citing  the  participation  of  such  corpora- 
tions as  United  States  Steel,  Bell  Telephone, 
Texaco,  Esso,  and  the  American  Export  and 
Isbrandtsen  Lines  in  support  of  the  perform- 
ing arts,  the  report  nevertheless  notes  that 
"at  present  only  a  handful  of  firms  use  the 
full  5-percent  Federal  income  tax  exemption 
for    contributions    to    philanthropic    enter- 
prises."   It  cites  one  (unidentified)  president 
of  a  corporation  that  does  utilize  the  full 
5  percent  as  saying:  "We  are  in  a  world  com- 
petition for  siirvival,  and  if  we  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  free  society  to  support 
education,    culture,    medicine,    welfare,    et 
cetera,  we  will  give  the  rest  of  the  world  one 
good  reason  to  put  us  In  the  category  of  a 
second-rate  nation  •  •  •  the  large  corpora- 
tions in  this  country  have  the  funds  to  meet 
the  challenge  and  our  Government  has  given 
them  the  green  light." 

The  role  of  the  foundations  is  also  ac- 
counted for  in  this  wide-ranging  r6sum6  of 
"problems  and  prospects."  It  recognizes 
that  it  has  been  the  traditional  role  of  foun- 
dations to  "support  research  and  training 
rather  than  performance,"  but,  it  says,  the 
"very  essence  of  the  performing  arts  requires 
that  they  be  viewed  In  another  framework 
•  •  *.  A  play,  a  piece  of  music,  or  the  out- 
line of  a  ballet  has  only  a  partial  existence 
on  paper.  Performance  before  a  live  audience 
Is  itself  part  of  the  process  of  realizing  a 
work  of  art.  This  Tinlque  characteristic  of 
the  performing  arts  Is  not  widely  understood 
as  yet  by  philanthropic  sources."  It  stresses, 
too,  the  role  of  the  local  foundation  in  serv- 
ing local  needs,  as  opposed  to  the  bigname 
foundations  that  address  themselves  to  prob- 
lems on  a  broader  front.  Credit,  too,  is  as- 
signed to  those  communities  (such  as  San 
Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City.  Philadelphia,  and 
Los  Angeles)  that  have  made  a  start  on  as- 
sistance to  the  performing  arts  In  their  own 
localities,  and  to  such  a  venture  as  the  New 
York  State  Council  on  the  Arts.  But  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  these  are  at  best 
limited  and  peripheral. 

As  parent  to  the  whole  body  politic,  the 
Federal  Government  remains  the  last,  if  not 
the  best,  hope  of  those  who  see  problems 
multiplying  more  rapidly  than  the  prospects 
of  resolving  them.  It  is  still  a  fact,  as  the 
report  records,  that  "the  support  and  atten- 
tion the  Federal  Government  has  given  to 
the  performing  arts — and,  for  that  matter, 
the  arts  in  general — has  been  largely  inci- 
dental to  some  other  purpose."  This  even 
includes  the  $25,000  voted  by  Congress  last 
August  for  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra (a  local  problem,  since  It  is  based  In  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  which  is  a  congres- 
sional concern),  as  well  as  the  $15,500,000 
voted  to  constitute  the  National  Culttiral 
Center  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy. 


But  the  Federal  Government  cannot  be 
immune  to  the  existence  of  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  performing  arts  on  the  part 
of  an  influential  if  proportionately  small 
element  of  the  public,  any  more  than  it 
can  ignore  wildlife  or  philately.  Urban  re- 
newal has  contributed  indirectly  but  influ- 
entially  to  the  creation  of  a  great  center  in 
New  York  and  other  facilities  in  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Ashevllle,  N.C.,  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, Milwaukee,  and  elsewhere.  The  cul- 
tural exchange  program  has  involved  the 
State  Department  with  almost  every  aspect 
of  the  performing  arts,  except  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  if  the  organizations  to  perform 
them  didn't  exist. 

Recognizing  the  problems  that  impend  be- 
fore a  program  of  direct  financial  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  can  be  created 
for  the  performing  arts,  the  report  neverthe- 
less offers  some  productive  lines  of  proce- 
dure short  of  the  ultimate  commitment.  It 
remarks,  for  example,  on  the  10  percent  Fed- 
eral tax  levied  on  musical  instruments,  the 
tools  of  the  musician's  trade.  It  takes  note 
of  the  load  upon  the  commercial  theater 
(Which  does  not  otherwise  receive  much  of 
its  attention)  created  by  the  10-percent 
admission  tax. 

It  also  takes  exception,  and  validly,  to  the 
biu-dens  imposed  by  omission  rather  than 
commission.  These  Include  the  oversight 
(the  word  Is  mine)  by  which  the  Jukebox 
Industry  is  permitted  to  operate  without  pay- 
ment for  the  use  of  music,  or  any  respon- 
sibility beyond  the  cost  of  a  record.  Says 
the  report:  "It  is  estimated  that  the  gross 
Income  from  approximately  half  a  million 
Jukeboxes  is  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  If  the  Jukebox  industry  were  subjected 
to  royalty  payments  for  playing  copyrighted 
music,  the  musical  arts  as  a  whole  could  be 
given  a  substantial  lift."  It  also  suggests 
that  there  "seems  no  reason  why  (educa- 
tional television)  should  receive  blanket  ex- 
emption from  the  payment  of  reasonable 
fees."  It  regards  this  as  another  pressure  to 
force  the  artist  to  provide  a  partial  subsidy 
for  the  general  cultural  and  Intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation. 

In  its  effort  to  survey  the  wide  spectrum 
of  activity  that  comes  within  the  community 
of  performing  arts,  the  report  looks  also  at 
organizational  and  managerial  problems  (a 
director,  It  suggests,  should  be  auditioned  as 
carefully  as  a  second  violinist),  at  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  colleges  and  universities  to 
the  artist  and  his  well-being,  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  broader,  more  responsive  audience, 
and  even  at  the  training  of  critics. 

As  befits  its  billing  as  "a  challenge,  not  an 
answer,"  the  report  restricts  Itself  to  the 
problems  and  prospects  of  the  performing 
arts  but  does  not  venture  Into  prophecy.  It 
might,  however,  have  probed  a  little  deeper 
into  the  responsibilities  of  labor  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  management  and  performer,  since 
it  aligns  itself  with  the  view  that  union 
members  form  the  core  of  the  performing 
arts,  and  that  they  are  among  those  who 
should  not  be  required  to  subsidize  such 
activity.  But  in  a  general  discussion  of 
problems  and  techniques  of  negotiation,  it 
does  not  deal  with  the  increasing  tendency  of 
labor  personnel  (musicians,  that  is)  to  dis- 
regard the  recommendations  of  their  own 
elected  officials.  Nor  is  there  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  extent  to  which  conditions  of 
work  demanded  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  a  con- 
tract affect  the  quality  of  the  result. 

On  the  aggravating  question  of  the  profits, 
by  commercial  television  and  radio,  from  the 
use  of  airwaves — which  "belong  to  the  pub- 
lic"— and  their  possible  utilization  for  the 
support  of  the  performing  arts,  the  report 
terms  It  a  "complex  matter"  that  Is  not 
"within  the  purview  of  this  study"  and  one 
on  which  "this  panel  has  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion." It  presents  both  points  of  view  men- 
tioning the  possibility  of  a  tax  on  the  gross 


national  Income  of  the  industry  (estimated 
at  over  $2  billion  a  year)  or  a  levy  on  the  sales 
of  radio  and  television  stations,  which  "over 
the  past  10  years,  have  amounted  to  about 
$1.06  billion."  It  also  states  the  countercon- 
tention  of  the  industry  that  "they  probably 
contribute  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  per- 
forming arts  than  they  receive,"  through  em- 
ployment opportunities,  development  of  au- 
diences, and  public  service  programs.  The 
hollow  sound  of  this  assertion  has  its  echo 
in  the  admonition  that  "the  commercial  tele- 
vision industry  has  a  definite  responsibility  to 
improve  its  methods  of  presentation  and  pro- 
graming in  the  performing  arts." 

To  deal  with  every  point  raised,  every  area 
investigated,  would  take  a  report  as  long  as 
the  report  Itself.  In  the  aggregate,  it  serves 
more  than  usefully  to  hack  out  some  of  the 
underbrush  that  clutters  the  terrain,  en- 
abling those  who  are  so  disposed  to  see  ex- 
actly what  the  problems  of  growth  are.  it  has 
assembled  some  pertinent  statistics  and  put 
the  problems  of  the  performing  arts  in  a  rec- 
ognizable perspective  against  the  problems  of 
other  nonprofit  Institutions.  It  has  given 
prominence  to  some  urgent  needs  that  might 
be  considered  by  the  newly  appointed  Presi- 
dential panel  headed  by  Roger  L.  Stevens. 

Its  major  recommendation  for  Federal  as- 
sistance—"the  present  Federal  aid  for  arts 
organizations  •  •  •  can  be  most  effectively 
provided  through  matching  grants  to  meet 
the  capital  needs  of  arts  organizations"— Ij 
at  least  debatable.  This  would  do  nothing 
to  answer  the  contention  that  artists  "should 
not  be  required  to  subsidize  the  arts"  and 
substitute  a  more  splendid  misery  (to  use 
Jefferson's  phrase  about  the  Presidency)  for 
the  less  splendid  misery  to  which  it  directs 
proper  attention. 

In  a  time  when  the  Federal  administration 
has  elected  to  affiliate  itself  with  the  concept 
of  a  Greet  Society,  it  should  be  possible  to 
push  for  something  more  than  a  housing 
program  for  the  arts.  If  farmers,  who  feed 
the  body  of  the  Nation,  are  a  primary  con- 
cern for  aid  prc^rams,  price  support,  and 
other  assistance,  the  artists  who  feed  its 
mind  and  spirit  are  entitled  to  something 
more  than  no  concern  at  all.  In  a  recent 
speech  to  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  President  L3mdon  B.  Johnson 
said,  "I  am  able  to  tell  you  that  the  Treas- 
ury ••  •  will  shortly  make  public  changes 
In  the  depreciation  procedure  which  will 
allow  business  to  receive  this  year  about  $700 
million  of  benefits  •••.••  it  would  take 
less  than  10  percent  of  that  to  set  up  the 
whole  Interim  establishment  for  the  per- 
forming arts  that  the  Rockefeller  report 
recommends. 


FIREARMS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  later  to- 
day I  shall  introduce  two  firearms  bills 
which  constitute  a  major  implementa- 
tion of  the  war  President  Johnson  has 
declared  on  our  exploding  crime  problem. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  point  up 
this  occasion  by  inserting  in  the  Record 
a  radio  editorial  by  Edward  P.  Morgan  on 
the  President's  crime  message. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  a  broadcaster  of  wide 
experience  and  high  reputation.  I  am 
confident  that  his  comments  put  into 
proper  focus  for  many  Americans  the 
concrete  and  Immediate  recommenda- 
tions and  the  long-range  possibilities  for 
reducing  crime  that  are  contained  in  the 
President's  message. 

Not  only  do  we  have  to  stop  the  il- 
licit traflBc  in  guns  and  drugs,  we  have 
to  go  into  the  deeper  and  more  intangible 
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aspects  of  the  crime  problem,  to  find  out 
"who  is  a  criminal  and  why,"  as  Mr. 

Morgan  puts  it. 

I  share  his  hope  that  the  commission 
the  President  will  appoint  will  come  up 
ffith  a  "penetrating  analysis  of  the  ori- 
gins and  nature  of  crime  In  the  United 
States." 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News 

President  Johnson  makes  It  obvious  that 
he  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  Great  Society 
can  be  sustained  without  great  reforms.  His 
messages  to  Congress  on  conservation,  on 
cities,  on  schools  and  other  major  aspects  of 
American  life  calling  for  attention  have  all 
stressed  not  Just  the  need  for  tax  dollars  to 
support  new  programs  but  the  need  for  re- 
search, the  urgency  to  break  outdated  molds 
and  processes  to  find  new  and  better  ways 
of  doing  things.  There  was  a  similar  empha- 
sis in  his  message  yesterday  on  crime  but  it 
will  have  to  be  sustained  and  sharpened  in 
tlie  areas  of  crime  prevention  and  penal  re- 
forms before  any  real  headway  can  be  made 
_against  one  of  society's  oldest  afflictions. 

The  fact  that  the  bid  to  end  the  unsup- 
portable  mall-order  traffic  in  guns  has  now 
been  made  for  the  first  time  on  the  Presi- 
dential level  should  Insure  passage  of  the 
modest  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  for  that  pur- 
pose. Hopefully,  despite  the  cries  of  the 
firearms  lobby,  it  may  encourage  individual 
States  to  fortify  that  measure  with  the  ob- 
jective not  only  of  reducing  crimes  of  vio- 
lence and  hunting  accidents  but  of  checking 
the  growth  of  such  potentially  sinister  vigi- 
lante outfits  as  the  Minut«men  whose  mem- 
bers are  armed  against  what  they  call  the 
internal  threat  of  communism.  The  50 
States,  says  a  sensible  New  Vork  Times  edi- 
torial, should  not  only  bring  rifles  and  shot- 
guns under  licensing  controls  but  ban  the 
sale  of  pistols  and  revolvers. 

But  there  are  deeper  prdblems.  Who  is 
a  criminal  and  why?  There  have  been 
countless  studies  of  the  question.  Some  re- 
forms have  ensued  but  the  harsh  fact  is  that 
the  Nation's  crime  rate  has  doubled  in  25 
years.  Now  the  President  proposes  a  sweep- 
ing but  penetrating  analysis  of  the  origins 
and  nature  of  crime  In  the  United  States. 
This  could  be  Just  another  survey,  published 
and  stacked  away  to  collect  dust.  Or  it 
could  be  something  verging  on  the  revolu- 
tionary. Said  the  President:  "We  cannot 
tolerate  an  eiidless,  self-defeating  cycle  of 
imprisonment,  release,  and  reimprisonment 
which  falls  to  alter  undesirable  attitudes  and 
behavior.  We  must  find  ways  to  help  the 
first  offender  and  avoid  a  continuing  career 
of  crime." 

One  of  the  manuals  the  proposed  Presiden- 
tial law  enforcement  commission  could  well 
use  is  a  little  book  published  Just  last  week, 
entitled  "Behind  Bars."  It  describes  what 
Chaplain  Julius  A.  Leibert  Baw  in  Alcatraz 
wd  California's  Folsom  and  San  Quentln 
prisons.  With  understandable  anger,  Rabbi 
Leibert  discovered  that  on  the  whole,  prison 
authorities  expected  a  chaplain  to  "stick  to 
the  spiritual."  Men  of  God,  presumably, 
were  to  make  their  rounds  without  any 
earthly  reactions  to  the  waste  and  cruel  in- 
justices of  prison  life.  Despairing  of  getting 
any  attention  through  channels  for  his  alarm 
over  the  failure  of  the  parole  system  to  re- 
liabilitate  criminals  the  rabbi  finally  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  sug- 
gesting a  halfway  point  between  prison  and 


freedom  where  those  eligible  could  adjust  to 
their  return  to  civilian  life.  The  letter  drew 
wide  attention — and  a  round  reprimand  from 
the  warden  of  San  Quentln  for  violating  in- 
stitution redtape. 

Chaplain  Llebert  Is  guilty  of  the  human 
approach.  He  looked  at  the  prisoners. 
"They  were  fellow  human  beings,"  he  writes, 
"who  for  one  reason  or  another  had  gotten  in 
wrong.  A  man  is  bom  Into  a  world  he  did 
not  create,  of  parents  he  did  not  choose.  In- 
heriting traits  about  which  he  had  nothing 
to  say.  Is  he  the  chooser  of  his  fate?  The 
men  here  were  murderers,  rapists,  robbers, 
perverts — cons.  I  walked  among  them  and 
I  thought  "There  but  for  the  grace  of  God 
go  I.'  " 

"Prison  punishment,"  the  rabbi  concludes 
fiatly,  "has  no  remedial  value."  He  would 
not  let  a  killer  go  free  but  he  sees  utterly 
no  sense  or  Justice  in  a  system  In  which 
a  youngster  who  starts  as  a  delinquent  gets 
a  complete  course  In  crime  in  prison  Instead 
of  having  some  of  his  usefulness  as  a  citi- 
zen salvaged.  One  of  his  ideas  would  be  to 
have  ex -convicts  treated  In  convalescent 
homes,  created  on  a  national  scale,  "treated 
not  punitively  but  psychlatrically,  with  com- 
passion, with  consideration,  and  with  all  the 
skill  we  have  acquired  for  the  reeducation 
and  reconditioning  of  human  misfits." 

Crime  in  this  country  Is  becoming  entirely 
too  visible.  One  of  the  troubles  with  the 
prison  system  Is  that,  like  poverty.  It  Is  not 
visible  enough.  Hopefully,  the  President's 
Commission  will  bring  home  to  the  public 
the  need  for  more  reform.  It  would  be  a 
crime  not  to. 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  Washington. 


SEVEN  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  BIRTH  OP  DANTE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  great  Interest  that  many  of 
our  fine  Italian-American  organiza- 
tions are  making  special  plans  this  year 
to  honor  the  700th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  scholar  Dante. 

All  Americans  might  well  join  with 
their  friends  and  associates  of  Italian 
descent,  to  pay  honor  to  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  citizens,  a  man  who 
thought  and  acted  centuries  in  advance 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

Dante  Alighieri  was  a  truly  aston- 
ishing man.  In  a  relatively  short  life — 
he  died  at  the  age  of  56 — he  mastered 
many  fields  of  knowledge  and  action. 

He  was  not  just  a  poet  even  though 
these  works  made  him  one  of  the  great- 
est poets  in  history.  His  contributions 
to  the  medieval  and  modern  civilizations 
encompass  the  fields  of  art,  music,  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  and  psychology  as  well. 

In  addition  to  these  great  gifts  to  man- 
kind, Dante  was  one  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  his  time.  His  thoughts  and 
writings  on  government  are  just  as  ap- 
plicable and  meaningful  today  as  they 
were  seven  centuries  ago. 

I  congratulate  our  loyal  citizens  of 
Italian  parentage  who  are  this  year  mak- 
ing an  extra  effort  to  call  to  everyone's 
attention  the  many  great  contributions 
which  Dante  has  made  to  mankind. 

I  hope  that  our  schools  and  colleges 
will  also  try  to  join  in  the  celebration 
of  this  700th  anniversary,  so  as  to  help 
bring  to  the  youth  of  America  better  im- 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  the  im- 
mortal Dante  Alighieri. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF 
CUSTOMS  COLLECTORS  IN  AC- 
CORDANCE WITH  CIVIL  SERVICE 
LAWS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  the  appointment  of  customs 
collectors  be  taken  out  of  politics  and 
placed  under  civil  service. 

I  advocated  this  as  far  back  as  9  years 
ago  in  May  1956,  when  I  introduced  S. 
3823,  which  proposed  taking  the  appoint- 
ment of  customs  collectors  out  of  politics 
and  requiring  that  they  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  civil  service  laws. 

Unfortunately,  my  bill  did  not  get  any- 
where in  the  Senate  at  tliat  time  when 
the  President  was  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate.  That  was  during  the  time 
that  a  Republican  President  was  making 
the  appointments  of  customs  collectors. 

I  am  not  unaware  that,  under  the  cur- 
rent proposal  of  the  President,  Demo- 
cratic-appointed customs  collectors 
would  be  frozen  into  their  ixjsitions  and 
that  such  a  gain  for  Republican- 
appointed  customs  collectors  would  have 
been  possible  9  years  ago  under  my  bill 
at  that  time. 

But  this  comparative  potential  gain  for 
the  Democrats  is  not  to  be  begruded  to 
the  point  of  President  Johnson's  proposal 
being  blocked  by  the  Senate.  I  truly  hope 
that  the  Senate  this  year  will  permit  the 
President's  proposal  to  go  into  effect  as 
contrasted  to  the  failure  of  the  Senate  9 
years  ago  to  take  any  action  on  the  same 
proposal  incorporated  in  my  then  bill 
S.  3823.  I 

THE   VOTING   RIGHTS   BILL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  notable  editorial — from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday. 
March  22,  1965 — entitled  "An  Immoral 
Law,"  pertaining  to  the  pending  Noting 
bill,  S.  1564,  together  with  a  copy  of  my 
tele^am  of  today,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  suggesting  an  ap- 
propriate postscript. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  telegram  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Joximal,  Mar.  22,  1965] 
An  Immoeal  Law 

When  President  Johnson  last  Monday 
asked  Congress  for  a  new  law  to  safeguard 
the  voting  rights  of  Negro  citizens  he  rested 
his  case  on  the  Constitution  and  on  a  basic 
principle  of  morality. 

What  he  has  now  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress do  is  enact  a  law  which  would  violate 
that  Constitution  he  asks  us  not  to  flout  and, 
more,  wlllch  Is  itself  inunoral. 

If  you  think  not  so,  consider: 

The  administration  bill  offers  a  formula — 
a  complicated  one,  which  we  will  come  to  In 
a  moment — to  prohibit  certain  States  from 
using  any  test  ot  a  citizen's  ability  to  read 
and  write  o\ir  language  as  a  qualification  lor 
voting. 

The  argvunent  for  doing  this  Is  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides, clearly  enough,  that  neither  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nor  tmy  State  shall  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  vote  on  account  of  his  race 
or  color. 
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But  the  proposed  bill  does  not  stop  with 
providing  means  against  the  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment.  It  does  not  aim  at  insur- 
ing that  any  such  State  literacy  test  shall  be 
fairly  drawn  and  impartially  administered  so 
that  it  may  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  de- 
prive anyone  of  his  vote  on  account  of  his 
race.  ^ 

The  effect — and  indeed  the  piirpose — 
would  be  to  abolish  such  tests  entirely  in  the 
affected  States.  And  that  flies  squarely  in 
the  face  of  this  selfsame  Constitution  which 
the  President  professes  to  uphold. 

The  very  first  article  of  that  Constitution 
authorizes  the  individual  States  to  decide  the 
qualifications  of  voters  in  both  Federal  and 
State  elections,  subject  only  to  the  proviso 
that  whoever  Is  deemed  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature is  automatically  qualified  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections. 

Making  this  a  State  function  was  no  casual 
decision.  It  was  reaCarmed  in  Identical  lan- 
guage in  the  17th  amendment — adopted,  In- 
cidentally, more  than  40  years  after  the  15th 
amendment,  which  provided  that  all  such 
qualifications  should  be  impartially  applied 
among  all  citizens. 

This  principle  in  the  Constitution  has  been 
repeatedly  upheld  and  affirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Covu-t,  not  merely  in  dusty  antiq- 
uity but  as  recently  as  1957  by  Judges  pres- 
ently sitting  upon  that  bench. 

Now  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people,  and  perhaps  the  President 
is  included,  who  oppose  any  literacy  lequlre- 
ment.  They  say  that  a  man's  illiteracy  is 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  having  his 
Judgment  counted  in  public  affairs.  No 
man  can  quarrel  with  the  right  of  such 
people  to  argue  their  case  and,  if  persuasive, 
to  alter  the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit 
them. 

But  the  requirement  that  voters  be  able 
to  read  and  write  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  those  Southern  States  now  the  object  of 
this  special  legislation.  Many  others — in- 
cluding New  York  State — requires  that  quali- 
fication, as  the  Constitution  entitles  them  to 
do. 

If  lt>is  Immoral,  as  the  President  says,  to 
deprive  a  qualified  citizen  of  his  right  to 
vote  "under  color  of  a  literacy  test."  is  it 
moral  to  violate  one  part  of  the  Constitution 
under  the  color  of  upholding  another  which 
is  in  no  wise  in  conflict? 

Nor  does  the  question  end  there,  for  what 
this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  double 
standard.  Some  States  would  be  permitted 
to  keep  their  literacy  requirement.  Others 
would  not. 

The  formula  prescribed  is  that  of  a  ratio 
between  the  number  of  persons  of  voting  age 
within  a  State  and  the  number  of  voters 
in  an  election.  If  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
voting  age  inhabitants  do  vote,  then  the  State 
is  absolved.  The  Federal  authorities  will 
keep  out,  and  the  State  may  set  its  own 
qualifications  for  voters.  Including  literacy 
tests.     Otherwise,  no. 

This  formula  has  been  carefully  devised 
so  that  In  practice  it  Is  expected  to  apply 
only  to  six  States,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia. In  these  States  the  Federal  author- 
ities would  not  only  have  the  right  to  super- 
vise voter  registration  but  to  abolish  the  voter 
qualifications  they  don't  like. 

A  few  moments  refiectlon  on  this  form- 
ula will  suggest  such  weird  paradoxes  and  the 
possibility  of  such  strange  discriminations, 
as  to  stagger  the  mind. 

A  minor  one  is  that  a  strict  application  of 
the  formula  would  probably  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  Alaska.  However,  a  way  has  been 
devised  to  exempt  it,  which  as  much  as  any- 


thing suggests  that  the  Intent  is  not  to 
write  a  general  rule  of  law  but  to  subject 
certain  States  to  special  laws. 

Not  so  minor,  but  certainly  weird,  is  the 
provision  that  a  person  once  registered  as 
a  voter  by  the  Federal  authorities  will  be 
stricken  from  the  list  if  he  falls  to  vote  "at 
least  once  diu-lng  3  consecutive  years  while 
listed."  In  short,  you  have  to  vote  or  you 
can't. 

Of  more  consequence  is  the  fact  that  if 
we  have  this  law  a  citizen,  white  or  Negro, 
can  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  Alabama  no  mat- 
ter how  illerate  he  is,  or  for  that  matter  even 
If  he  Is  a  moron.  But  if  the  same  citizen, 
white  or  Negro,  lives  in  New  York  .State  he 
will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

This  would  creat  a  truly  Ingenious  paradox. 
The  illiterate  citizen,  Negro  or  otherwise, 
would  find  himself  with  more  rights  in  Ala- 
bama and  her  five  outcast  sister  States  than 
in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  More,  the 
educational  level  of  the  voting  citizens  of 
Alabama,  the  low  level  of  which  is  part  of 
the  general  complaint  against  it  by  civil 
rights  leaders,  would  be  further  reduced. 
And  this  by  Federal  sanction. 

Unfortunately,  the  irony  Is  not  funny.  Be- 
neath the  paradox  lies  a  serious  question.  Is 
it  moral  that  our  national  laws  should  apply 
one  rule  to  one  State  and  another  to  another, 
requiring  that  the  people  of  one  State  abolish 
qualifications  for  voters  while  the  people  of 
another  State  may  uphold  their  standards? 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  consequences  of 
that  weird  formula.  Recall  that  it  permits 
the  Federal  Government  to  put  all  this  ma- 
chinery In  motion,  the  takeover  of  the  whole 
voting  procedure  by  Federal  authorities,  only 
when  the  voting  percentage  of  a  State  falls 
below  50  percent  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion. If  there  was  ever  a  device  open  to  what 
President  Jolinson  calls  manipulation,  this 
is  It. 

So  long  as  a  State  contrives  that  one-half 
of  its  advUts  vote,  it  is  free  of  the  formula. 
This  will  not  be  overlooked  by  ingenious  men 
who  can  contrive  many  things  when  Jiistice 
is  measured  by  the  percentages. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  we  think  is  the 
fundamental  immorality  of  this  proposed 
law.  unintentioned  though  it  may  be  by 
those  who  drew  it. 

Any  citizen,  white  or  Negro,  has  the  right 
to  be  treated  by  the  law  like  all  other  citi- 
zens. If  he  has  to  meet  qualifications  to 
voite — age  or  any  other — they  must  be  only 
the  qualifications  asked  of  all.  If  he  qualifies 
like  any  other  he  has  the  right  to  vote,  and 
to  deny  him  that  right  is  to  deny  him  what 
is  inalienably  his. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  99  percent 
of  his  neighbors  vote  or  whether  only  20  per- 
cent do.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
has  voted  in  the  last  three  elections,  or  in 
none  at  all  before  he  presents  himself  at  the 
polls.  His  right  is  to  vote  or  not  vote  as  he 
pleases. 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  moral  issue.  And 
the  whole  duty  of  government,  insofar  as  it 
touches  this  matter.  Is  to  see  that  all  equally 
can  exercise  this  right. 

The  constitutional  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  see  that  this  right  is  not 
abridged — anywhere,  populous  States  or 
sparse  States,  Northern  States  or  Southern 
States,  where  many  go  to  the  polls  or  where 
few  take  the  trouble  to.  The  means  of  as- 
suring this — everywhere — is  what  any  Fed- 
eral voting  law  ought  to  do.  and  all  it  ought 
to  do. 

To  play  with  complicated  formulas,  to 
measure  Justice  by  percentages,  and  to  aim 
punitive  laws  at  some  States,  not  only  vio- 
lates both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  but  buries  the  real  moral  ques- 
tion in  sophistry. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York,  N.Y.: 

In  commending  your  editorial  "An  Im. 
moral  Law,"  I  suggest  the  following  as  a  poet' 
script,  so  to  speak :  " 

New  York  requires  voters  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  English  which  disqualifies  thou- 
sands of  Puerto  Rlcans  who  are  not  helped 
by  the  pending  bill.  The  adult  population 
in  Virginia  includes  thousands  of  servicemen 
students  and  the  crews  of  ships,  none  of 
whom  have  acquired  a  voting  residence 
Yet,  over  51  percent  of  adults  in  Virginia 
were  registered  in  1964  and  only  41  percent 
exercised  the  privilege  to  vote.  At  tlie 
present  time,  all  that  an  applicant  to  register 
needs  to  do  is  to  sign  his  name  to  a  printed 
form  and  fill  in  the  questions  about  his  age 
and  residence,  as  he  must  be  in  the  State 
1  year:  In  the  county  or  city  6  months,  and 
in  the  precinct  30  days.  But  in  the  Lassiter 
case  from  North  Carolina,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1959  unanimously  upheld  a  much  stricter 
literacy  test.  In  Luther  v.  Borden  (48  U.S. 
1),  the  Court  said:  "It  is  no  part  of  the  Ju- 
dicial function  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  vot- 
ers in  a  State  giving  the  right  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  denied  by  the  written  and  estab- 
lished constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 
or  taking  it  away  from  those  to  whom  It  is 
given."  That  has  been  the  so-called  law 
of  the  land  ever  since  and  confirmed  in  the 
constitutional  amendment  for  the  direct 
election  of  Senators.  The  farce  of  the  claim 
that  the  15th  amendment  changes  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  included  in  the 
15th  amendment  "discrimination  based  on 
nativity,  property  and  education."  The 
House  defeated  that  amendment  on  February 
15,  1869.  by  a  vote  of  133  to  37  and  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  House  language,  which  is 
the  language  in  which  the  amendment  was 
proposed  and  ratified.  In  deliberately  elim- 
inating education  from  the  15th  amend- 
ment, the  Congress  that  proposed  It  and 
the  States  that  ratified  it,  foreclosed  any 
congressional  action  in  that  field. 

A.  Willis  Robertson, 

U.S.  Senate. 


ZACHARY  LOUSSAC— A  GREAT 
CITIZEN 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  citizen,  a  man  of  vision  and  public 
spirit,  has  left  us.  He  was  Zachary  J. 
Loussac,  a  lifelong  resident  of  Alaska,  a 
former  mayor  of  Anchorage,  dead  at  the 
age  of  82.  ' 

He  was  a  successful  businessman  who 
had  a  deep  feeling  that  he  owed  a  debt  to 
society  which  gave  him  the  opportunities 
that  America — and  in  his  case,  Alaska- 
afforded  him. 

Years  ago,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
a  part  of  his  fortune,  which  was  not 
great,  should  be  left  in  Alaska,  for  public 
purposes;  so  he  established  the  Loussac 
Library  in  Anchorage,  which  has  been 
invaluable  as  a  center  for  meetings  of  all 
kinds  of  public  bodies  and  as  a  library. 
Furthermore,  in  his  will  he  left  most  of 
his  remaining  fortune  to  the  University 
of  Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled:  "He  Loved  the  City  That 
Was  Good  to  Him,"  from  the  Anchorage 
Times,  as  well  as  two  news  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  issue  of  that  news- 
paper— on  Tuesday,  March  16,  1965— re- 
porting on  his  death  and  the  regret  which 
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the  people  of  Alaska  feel,  and  an  article 
headlined  "  'Zac'  Loussac  Succumbs," 
which  was  published  in  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  on  Wednesday.  March  17, 
1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times  of  Mar. 

16. 1966] 
He  Loved  the  Crry  That  Was  Good  to  Him 

This  city  lost  a  true  friend  in  the  passing 
of  Z.  J.  Loussac  In  Seattle. 

He  was  a  Russian  refugte  who  liecame  a 
druggist  In  Anchorage  and  won  fame  and 
glory  as  a  businessman,  civic  leader,  public 
servant,  and  philanthropist. 

So  great  was  his  friendship  for  the  town 
which  he  said  was  "good  to  me"  that  he 
sacrificed  retirement  in  luxury  to  help  it. 
He  gave  half  of  his  wealth  to  a  trust  that  will 
endure  for  many  years,  providing  funds  for 
social,  cultural,  and  recreational  activities  in 
this  area. 

Thousands  of  local  residents  will  have  a 
feeling  of  personal  loss  because  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Loussac  and  the  com- 
munity party  that  was  held  for  him  3  years 
ago  when  he  marked  his  aoth  birthday  an- 
niversary. 

Mr.  Loussac  led  a  full  life  during  his  38 
years  In  Anchorage.  He  wocljed  long  hours  in 
his  drugstore.  He  accumuiated  wealth.  He 
grubstaked  friends  who  thought  they  knew 
where  there  was  gold  in  the  hills.  He  in- 
vested In  gold  mines  and  was  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  coal  mine  that  is  still  operat- 
ing at  JonesvlUe. 

WhUe  doing  all  this  he  participated  In  the 
social  life  of  the  community  and  was  the 
leader  of  many  civic  organizations  and  proj- 
ects. He  enjoyed  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
they  enjoyed  him. 

It  was  in  1953  that  he  retired  and  made  his 
home  In  Seattle,  leaving  Anchorage  reluc- 
tantly. He  went  to  Seattle  to  be  near  the 
oldtimers  of  his  day  while  a  new  generation 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  community  that 
he  loved. 

Mr.  Loussac's  generosity  to  the  city  will 
probably  get  more  prominence  than  the 
long  list  of  constructive  activities  that 
marked  his  life  here.  He  Is  the  only  man 
who  has  endowed  his  hometown  so  gener- 
ously. He  is  probably  the  greatest  philan- 
thropist Alaska  has  ever  had. 

It  was  because  Mr.  Loussac  felt  Anchorage 
had  been  "good  to  me"  that  he  wanted  to  be 
good  to  Anchorage.  "Everything  that  I 
earned  came  from  here  an|d  I  want  it  used 
here."  he  said. 

The  public  library  building  is  a  monu- 
ment to  him.  Funds  from  Mr.  Loussac's  gifts 
are  paying  all  the  construction  costs  which. 
Including  Interest,  total  about  $500,000. 

This  city  will  always  be  a  better  place 
to  live  because  Mr.  Loussac  made  it  that 
way.  He  helped  shape  It  from  a  tent  city  to 
Alaska's  largest.  He  left  $.  permanent  im- 
print and  the  community  Is  grateful. 

The  sympathy  of  the  community  is  ex- 
tended to  his  widow,  Ada. 

[Prom  the  Anchorage  Times,  Mar.  16,  1965] 
Benefactor's  Death  Is  Mourned  by  City 

Anchorage  today  mourned  the  death  of 
Z.  J.  Loussac,  former  mayor,  civic  leader,  and 
benefactor  who  died  Monday  In  Seattle. 

The  Loussac  Library,  his  gift  to  the  city 
of  Anchorage,  will  be  closed  from  noon  to 
3  p.m.,  Thxu-sday,  the  time  funeral  services 
for  him  wlU  be  held. 

Lyman  Woodman,  acting  city  manager, 
today  expressed  the  city's  "dismay  at  the  loss 
of  Its  greatest  friend  and  booster." 


Woodman  said  the  result  of  Loussac's  more 
than  40  years  of  contact  with  the  city  would 
be  felt  by  citizens  for  generations  to  come. 

He  pointed  out  that.  Just  3  years  ago,  the 
city  celebrated  Loussac  Day  as  a  means  of 
expressing  its  admiration  and  gratitude  In 
person  to  one  who  had  "devoted  himself  and 
his  assets  to  the  city  which  had  given  a  new 
world  opportimlty  to  a  penniless  Russian 
immigrant." 

Pharmacist  Francis  Bowden,  who  worked 
for  Loussac  during  the  World  War  II  years 
in  which  Anchorage  grew  from  a  small  town 
to  a  major  city,  termed  his  former  boss  "a 
friend  for  whom  I've  always  had  the  greatest 
respect." 

Bowden  said  Loussac  "was  fair  In  every- 
thing he  ever  did.  When  he  made  promises 
he  kept  them  and  he  stood  behind  his  em- 
ployees 100  percent.  He  operated  his  Loussac 
drugstore  on  Fourth  Avenue  and  was  owner 
of  another  store  in  the  Anchorage  Hotel,  but 
he  never  interfered  in  the  operation  of  the 
store." 

"Lovissac  and  I  once  ran  for  mayor  at  the 
same  time.  I  had  been  mayor  two  terms, 
from  1946  to  1948,  and  he  was  running  for 
public  office  for  the  first  time.  He  beat  me 
badly,  but  I  never  regretted  It  as  he  was 
a  fine  mayor,"  said  Bowden,  coowner  of 
Hewitt's  drugstore. 

City  Clerk  Ben  Boeke,  who  also  was  city 
clerk  during  Loussac's  term  as  mayor,  recalls 
him  as  "a  progressive  mayor  who  pressed  for 
street  paving  and  utility  expansion." 

"He,  Loussac,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  League  of  Alaskan  Cities.  He  had  to 
sell  the  Anchorage  councilmen  as  well  as 
the  other  communities  of  Alaska  on  the  idea," 
said  Boeke. 

[From  the  Anchorage  Times,  Mar.  16,  1965] 

Former  Mayor  Z.  J.  Loussac  Dies — Had  Been 

IN    Failing   Health   Since    Quake;    Rites 

Set  Thursday  for  Philanthropist,  Retibeo 

Civic  Leader 

Seattle. — Z.  J.  Loussac,  82,  described  by 
his  physician  here  as  "Mr.  Alaska — who 
helped  keep  up  the  morale  in  Anchorage 
after  the  earthquake,"  died  here  Monday 
afternoon. 

Loussac  entered  Providence  Hospital  2*4 
weeks  ago  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  He 
underwent  surgery  10  days  ago  and  failed 
to  recover  from  complications  that  devel- 
oped. Dr.  Harry  J.  Friedman  said. 

Loussac's  widow,  a  stepson,  Jerry  Harper, 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  sister.  Dr.  Sonia  Garfinkel, 
Haifa,  Israel,  survive.  The  funeral  will  be 
here  (Bonney- Watson  Co.)  at  3  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, followed  by  cremation  and  interment 
at  Anchorage  at  a  later  date. 

Loussac  and  his  wife  came  here  to  live  in 
1953  after  retirement  from  public  and  pri- 
vate life  in  Alaska  spanning  more  than  50 
years.  He  was  a  druggist  many  years'  and 
at  retirement  was  elected  mayor  of  Anchor- 
age, serving  two  terms. 

He  had  suffered  mild  strokes  and  from 
hypertension  the  past  2  or  3  years.  Dr.  Fried- 
man said.  He  was  In  Anchorage  a  year  ago 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake. 

"He  was  very  calm,  walking  around  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  helping  keep 
up  morale,"  the  physician  said.  "But  when 
he  came  back  to  Seattle,  a  severe  reaction 
followed." 

He  suffered  a  second  and  more  serious 
stroke,  but  recovered.  His  recent  surgery 
was  two  operations  for  bleeding  ulcers. 

On  his  80th  birthday  2  years  ago,  the  An- 
chorage Times  published  a  special  supple- 
ment honoring  him  for  his  contributions  to 
Alaska.    He  was  born  in  Russia. 

Some  years  ago  he  created  the  Loussac 
Foundation,  which  built  the  Loussac  Library 
at  Anchorage  and  engaged  in  other  public 
projects. 


As  a  young  man,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  now^a 
part  of  Columbia  University.  He  practiced 
pharmacy  In  New  York  City  and  here  before 
going  to  Nome,  Alaska,  in  1907.  In  later  lUe 
he  owned  and  operated  a  drugstore  in  Ju- 
neau, in  addition  to  Anchorage. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Alaska  Methodist 
University,  Anchorage,  and  vice  president  of 
the  Seattle  Zionist  district.  He  was  a  Ma- 
son and  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Brotherhood. 

Born  July  13,  1882,  in  Pokrov,  Russia. 
Loussac  WEis  a  two-term  mayor  of  Anchorage. 
One  of  his  greatest  contributions  to  Anchor- 
age was  the  Loussac  Foundation. 

Loussac  graduated  from  a  R\issian  college 
in  1899  and  won  admittance  to  the  Imperial 
Polytechnical  Institute,  but  attended  meet- 
ings of  students  and  others  aiming  to  change 
the  Russian  Government.  Among  the  writ- 
ings he  read  were  those  of  Karl  Marx,  Fried- 
rich  Engels  and  various  Socialists  and  an- 
archists. 

Threatened  with  banishment  to  Siberia, 
Loussac  fled  to  Germany.  He  asked  an  uncle 
in  the  United  States  for  passage  money  and 
came  to  America.  After  landing  in  New  York 
he  took  a  job  in  a  drugstore  and  the  phar- 
macy field  became  the  mainstay  of  his  career. 

Tales  of  the  Klondike  eventually  brought 
Loussac  to  Alaska,  but  only  after  he  had 
graduated  from  the  New  York  College  of 
Pharmacy.  Reaching  Alaska,  he  entered  a 
gold  mining  venture  in  Nome,  but  it  failed. 
He  returned  to  Seattle,  then  took  a  Job  as 
manager  of  a  Haines  drugstore  the  follow- 
ing simuner. 

The  lure  of  gold  called  him  to  Idltarod  in 
1909,  where  he  became  a  partner  in  another 
drugstore.  The  store  burned  in  a  street  fire 
in  1911. 

He  rebuilt  the  store,  but  the  business  failed 
and  Loussac  moved  to  San  Francisco.  The 
Ixire  of  the  North  was  strong,  and  he  returned 
to  Alaska  in  1913,  opening  a  new  drugstore 
at  Juneau. 

In  1916  Loussac  moved  to  Anchorage  and 
built  a  drugstore  here.  The  business  was 
successful  and  he  sold  his  Juneau  interests. 

In  1921  Loussac  joined  in  the  opening  of 
the  Evan  Jones  coal  mine,  today  a  major 
producer  in  Alaska.  With  the  erection  of  the 
southeast  wing  of  the  Anchorage  Hotel  on 
Fourth  Avenue.  Loussac  rented  the  corner 
for  a  second  drugstore  and  operated  two 
stores  until  his  retirement. 

Profits  from  Loussac's  operations  were  in- 
vested in  property.  Including  the  Loussac 
Apartment  Building  on  D  Street  and  psirt- 
nershlp  in  the  Loussac-Sogn  office  building 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  D  Street,  then  the 
largest  building  In  Anchorage. 

Loussac  retired  after  the  hectic  mushroom- 
ing growth  of  Anchorage  was  underway.  He 
sold  both  stores  in  1942  and  sold  his  interest 
in  Evan  Jones  Coal  Co.  the  following  year. 
But  he  soon  was  Involved  in  various  commu- 
nity projects. 

Lovissac  became  chairman  of  various 
worthwhile  projects,  president  of  the  Rotary, 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  Pioneers  of 
Alaska.  He  was  active  In  the  Elks,  Masons, 
Shrlners,  and  Knights  Templar,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  old  Territorial  Board  of  Phar- 
macy, and  vice  chairman  of  the  Alaska  Hous- 
ing Authority,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the 
war  bond  drives. 

In  1947  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Anchor- 
age, holding  the  office  for  two  terms. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loussac  moved  to  Seattle  In 
1953  and  did  much'  traveling  before  his 
death. 

They  were  in  Anchorage  on  a  visit  when 
he  last  became  ill  February  22.  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  Presbyterian  Hospital.  He  re- 
turned to  Seattle  February  27  and  was  Im- 
mediately hospitalized. 

The  Loussac  Foundation  was  established 
in  October  1946,  to  further  social,  scientific. 
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and  cultiiral  activities  In  the  Anchorage  area, 
particularly  for  the  youth. 

Funds  for  the  foundation  are  from  Lous- 
sac's  half  of  the  proceeds  from  the  Loussac- 
Sogn  Building,  located  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
D  Street. 

Principal  beneficiary  of  the  foundation  Is 
the  Z.  J.  Loussac  Public  Library  for  which  the 
city  voted  a  bond  Issue  of  $350,000.  The 
foundation  assumed  repayment  of  the  bond 
Issue.  With  Interest,  the  total  library  cost 
amounts  to  $575,000  which  the  foundation 
Is  repaying  over  a  30-year  period. 

Other  beneficiaries^  of  the  foundation  In- 
clude the  University  of  Alaska,  Alaska  Meth- 
odist University,  and  Sheldon  Jackson  College 
and  High  School.  A  total  of  $10,000  was 
donated  toward  erection  of  the  Anchorage 
Community  Theater  Building  on  Minnesota 
Drive  and  several  gifts  were  made  to  the 
EUngs  Lake  Corp. 

A  2-year  research  grant  of  $17,000  was 
given  Mrs.  John  Koranda  in  1961  for  the 
study  of  Eskimo  music  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Alaska  Festival  of  Music,  with 
administration  by  the  University  of  Alaska 
and  the  Anchorage  Community  College. 

Among  gifts  to  the  University  of  Alaska 
was  a  $20,000  donation  to  the  library,  with 
half  going  to  the  purchase  of  rare  books  and 
the  remainder  to  build  up  the  basic  library. 
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Arriving  in  New  York  City  at  the  age  of  18,     to  Haines.    The  following  April,  fire  lev.i«, 
without  money  and  unable  to  speak  English,     the    entire    business    district    of    idiS 


[Prom  the  Anchorage  Dally  News,  Mar.  17, 

19651 

Hb  Was  "Mb.  Anchorage":    "Zac"  Loussac 

Succumbs 

Funeral  services  for  former  Anchorage 
Mayor  Zachariah  J.  Loussac  who  died  Mon- 
day, will  be  held  today  In  Seattle  followed 
by  cremation  and  interment  in  Anchorage  at 
a  later  date. 

Loussac  entered  Providence  Hospital  in 
Seattle  2'/^  weeks  ago  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  He  failed  to  recover  from  com- 
plications that  developed  after  svirgery. 

Loussac's  widow,  a  stepson,  Jerry  Harper, 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  sister.  Dr.  Sonla  Gar- 
finkel,  Haifa,  Israel,  survive. 

Loussac  had  suffered  mild  strokes  and  from 
hypertension  the  past  2  or  3  years,  according 
to  Dr.  Harry  J.  Friedman.  He  was  in  An- 
chorage a  year  ago  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

"He  was  very  calm,  walking  around  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  helping  keep  up 
morale,"  the  physician  said.  "But  when  he 
came  back  to  Seattle,  a  severe  reaction 
followed." 

He  suffered  a  second  and  more  serious 
stroke,  but  recovered.  His  recent  surgery 
was  two  operations  for  bleeding  ulcers. 

Loussac,  the  first  man  in  Alaska  to  give  his 
wealth  for  the  benefit  of  his  community, 
once  rode  from  New  York  to  Montana  as  a 
tramp  in  freight  cars. 

He  was  broke  when  he  reached  America  as 
a  refugee  from  Russia  and  he  was  broke  many 
times  thereafter.  Twice  he  left  Alaska  broke, 
determined  that  this  was  no  place  for  him. 

Loussac's  life  history  reads  like  an  adven- 
ture tale.  He  was  bom  27  miles  from  Mos- 
cow, Russia,  on  July  13,  1882,  the  son  of  a 
manufacturer  of  mouldings.  An  engineering 
course  at  the  Imperial  Polytechnlcal  Insti- 
tute at  Moscow  was  chosen  for  him  by  his 
parents,  "probably  because  my  mother  liked 
the  dark  green  unifonns  with  gold  buttons 
and  braid  that  the  students  wore,"  he  said. 

But  his  education  there  was  a  short  one 
for  in  his  first  year,  the  future  Alaskan  was 
expelled  from  school.  He  was  accused  of 
participating  in  a  revolutionary  movement. 
Loussac  explained  that  this  charge  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  he  had  been  studying  »cme 
of  the  more  liberal  literature  of  the  time. 

He  went  to  southern  Russian  to  visit  his 
grandmother  and  crossed  the  border  Into 
Germany,  while  government  officials  searched 
for  him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  trek 
that  led  to  the  United  States. 


he  got  a  job  running  errands  "for  a  comer     "Zac"~lok'reve"rythin7    Hrkad  no  imilr^a 


drugstore  in  a  Russian  neighborhood.  A  man 
returning  from  the  Klondike  visited  in  the 
neighborhood  and  the  drug  clerk  heard  glow- 
ing tales  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Dawson. 
The  man  emptied  large  nuggets  from  his 
pockets  to  support  his  claims.  The  stam- 
pede was  on  in  full  force  and  the  man's 
statements  were  supported  further  by  bizzare 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  streams  flowing 
on  golden  beds  and  the  mountains  sparkling 
with  nuggets. 

In  1901  the  drug  clerk  quit  his  Job  to  go 
to  Alaska  and  get  rich.    He  sneaked  rides  in 


The  local  banker  had  so  much  confidence 
in  "Zac's"  business  ability,  however,  that  he 
built  him  a  two-story  building  and  loaned 
him  $12,000  to  buy  new  stock.  Thus  "Zac" 
was  back  in  business  better  and  deeper  than 
ever  before  in  his  life.  All  would  have  been 
well  had  not  the  miners  decided  to  give  up 
their  claims  and  leave  for  a  new  gold  strike 
in  Ruby.  This  meant  bankruptcy  for  the 
remaining  businesses.  The  following  year 
the  Yukon  Gold  Co.,  a  New  York  outfit,  got 
millions  out  of  the  ground  around  Idltarod 
It  took  Loussac  10  years  to  pay  off  his  In- 


freight  cars  to  get  to  the  West.     Often  he     debtedness  as  Interest  rates  were  so  hlghln 
cajoled  brakemen  and  conductors,  and  en-     those  days   that   it  actually  meant  pavlne 


joyed  the  luxury  of  caboose  accommodations 
as  he  wended  his  way  through  the  farm 
country  of  the  Middle  West. 

At  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  he  worked  in  a  drug 
store  for  9  months,  concluded  that  he  ought 
to  get  a  pharmacist's  degree  If  he  was  ever  to 
advance  in  the  drugstore  business  and  headed 


almost  twice  the  amount  of  the  debt.  After 
coming  to  Anchorage  in  1916  and  going  into 
the  drug  business  here,  he  again  went  Into 
debt  to  the  local  banker,  at  one  time  as  much 
as  $40,000.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  1939 
that  he  was  completely  out  of  debt  for  the 
first  time  since  1900. 
Anchorage   was  but  a  tent  town  on  the 


East  to  earn  a  degree  in  pharmacy.  _  _ 

In    1907,   Loussac   went   West   again;    this  banks  of  Chip  Creek  when  Loussac  setup  his 

time  with  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  a  drug   business.     Besides   owning   two  drug 

pharmacist's  sheepskin.  stores,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 

"Zac,"   as  he    became   known   throughout  Evan  Jones  Coal  Co.,  one  of  Alaska's  major 

the  Territory,  could  never  resist  the  tu-ge  for  coal  sources.     He  was  always  active  in  civic 


new  adventure.  A  life  of  quiet  security  had 
no  attraction  for  him.  During  the  next 
10  years  he  found  himself  In  and  out  of  Alas- 
ka three  different  times,  each  time  going 
north  to  get  rich  with  some  new  discovery 
of  gold  only  to  return  to  Seattle  broke  and 
discouraged. 

A   summer   prospecting   for   gold   on   the 
beaches     of     Nome     convinced     the     young 


affairs.  At  one  time  he  was  deputy  grand 
arctic  chief  of  the  Arctic  Brotherhood,  an 
exclusive  men's  club  made  up  of  pioneers. 
It  Is  no  longer  In  existence. 

Early  in  his  drug  store  career  in  Anchorage, 
Loussac  adopted  the  slogan  "We've  got  what 
you  want  when  you  want  it."  «He  gained  a 
reputation  for  being  a  wide-awake,  progres- 
sive merchant.    He  used  to  run  a  daily  news- 


pharmacist  that  that  was  not  the  life  for     paper  ad  entitled  "Loussac's  Dally  Gossip" 


him.  Therefore  when  fall  arrived  and  he  was 
offered  a  trading  post  in  Unalakleet,  "Zac" 
made  the  deal  without  seeing  the  property. 
He  caught  the  next  boat  for  Unalakleet  and 
found  the  flourishing  business  establishment 
consisting  of  a  10  by  12-foot  shack,  in  which 
there  were  15  cases  of  Carnation  milk;  1  red 
fox  skin  without  a  tail;  a  celluloid  cribbage 
board;  2  silk  tents;  and  a  gross  of  whiskey 
glasses,  but  no  whiskey.  Recognizing  a  bad 
bargain,  he  shipped  out  as  a  steward  on  the 
next  steamer  for  Seattle,  waiting  table  arih 
washing  dishes  to  pay  for  his  passage. 

Loussac  lived  on  10  cents  a  day  that  winter 
in  Seattle.  Part  of  the  time  he  slept  on  a 
mattress  in  the  back  of  a  hardware  store. 

Zac's  capacity  for  making  friends  wherever 
he  went  kept  alive  his  zest  for  living.  It 
seemed  too  that  he  was  destined  to  continue 
meeting  Alaskan  enthusiasts  who  itrred  him 
North  time  and  again.  Among  his  many  ex- 
periences of  going  into  business  and  going 
broke  in  varioiis  Alaskan  towns,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  colorful  was  his  stay  in  Idltarod 
in  1910.  Even  the  trip  down  the  river  from 
Dykeman  had  its  share  of  hvunan  drama. 
He  was  one  of  30  passengers  who  had  to  get 
out  and  walk  in  the  water  to  pull  the  boat 
over  shallow  spots.  It  took  them  3  days  to  go 
90  miles.  They  were  almost  chewed  alive  by 
mosquitoes.  One  man  got  lost  and  went  in- 
sane wandering  through  muskeg  and  swamp. 

When  "Zac"  finally  got  to  Idltarod,  he  and 
Jlmmle  Pay,  with  whom  he  had  previously 
been  in  business  In  Haines,  pitched  a  tent 
and  set  up  their  drugstore.  They  took  In 
between  $20  and  $40  a  day.  Prices  were  In- 
flated because  of  the  scarcity  of  goods  and 
the  difficulty  in  transporting  them  that  far 
during  the  brief  shipping  season.  For  ex- 
ample, a  pound  of  epsom  salts  would  sell 
for  $1;  a  whisk  broom  was  $1;  in  fact,  most 
any  item  which  would  sell  for  a  dime  In 
Seattle,  would  bring  a  dollar  In  Idltarod. 
Two  ounces  of  opium  or  spirits  of  camphor  to 
cure  chollc  In  a  horse  would  sell  for  $20;  it 
was  $3 .50  in  Seattle. 

When  winter  came  they  stayed  comfortable 
in  their  tent  by  covering  it  with  boards. 
Fay  sold  his  Interest  to  "Zac"  and  returned 


with  a  subhead  "Cents  and  Sense."  For  sev- 
eral weeks  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year, 
he  would  title  his  column  "Full  Speed 
Ahead,"  and  proceed  to  tell  what  a  wonder- 
ful past  year  he  had  had  and  how  he  antici- 
pated the  new  year  would  be  even  better. 
He  was  continually  offering  special  serf- 
ices  to  his  customers.  For  instance,  in  the 
early  days  when  buslnes  was  not  as  brisk  as 
it  became  during  World  War  II,  he  would 
provide  a  writing  desk,  paper,  and  envelopes 
without  charge  for  anyone  wanting  to  drop 
into  one  of  his  drugstores  to  write  a  letter; 
a  Toledo  weighing  scale  on  which  they  could 
learn  their  weight  free  of  charge;  a  free  de- 
livery service;  a  mall  service  which  guaran- 
teed to  send  out  an  order  the  same  day  It 
was  received.  Customers  were  invited  to 
come  in  and  play  the  latest  phonograph  rec- 
ords. He  shipped  in  fresh  cut  flowers  regu- 
larly, which  was  a  luxury  In  the  preaviatlon 
days. 

Loussac  served  three  terms  as  mayor  of 
Anchorage.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Anchorage  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary 
Club,  Igloo  No.  15,  Pioneers  of  Alaska,  and  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  two  territorial  boards — phar- 
macy and  housing  authority. 

Marriage  was  an  experience  which  Loussac 
postponed  until  1949. 

Being  a  connoisseur  of  the  flne  arts,  Lous- 
sac began  collecting  Sydney  Laurence  oil 
paintings  while  the  artist  was  a  resident  of 
Anchorage. 

In  1946  Loussac  founded  the  Loussac 
Foundation  to  promote  recreational,  cultiir- 
al,  sclentiflc,  or  educational  activities  in  the 
Anchorage  area.  He  hoped  It  would  help 
keep  people  In  Alaska. 

In  setting  up  his  foundation,  Loussac  said: 
"The  people  of  Anchorage  have  been  good  to 
me.  Everything  that  I  earned  came  from 
here  and  I  want  it  used  here." 


ARTICLES  ON  VIETNAM 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  several 
worthwhile  articles  pertaining  to  Viet- 
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nam  have  recently  come  to  my  attention: 
two  from  the  March  10  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times ;  a  column  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post;  an  article  by  Mary  McGrory, 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star;  and 
a  column,  by  Drew  Pearson,  entitled 
"Vietnam  Fallacies." 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  dis- 
patch from  Saigon,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  which  began: 

Evidence  collected  here  indicates  that  both 
North   and   South   Vietnamese   Conamunists 
have  become   aware   that   talk   of    proposed 
peace    negotiations    could    undermine    the 
spirit  of  the  Vietcong. 

Those  in  this  country  who  deplore  talk 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  should  take 
such  reports  from  Vietnam  into  account. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10,  1965] 

Vietcong,  Fearing  for  Morale,  Tries  To 
Counter  Talk  or  Parleys 

Saigon,  Soxtth  Vietnam,  March  9. — Evi- 
dence collected  here  indicates  that  both 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  Conununists 
have  become  aware  that  talk  of  proposed 
peace  negotiations  cotUd  undermine  the  spirit 
of  the  Vietcong. 

In  a  broadcast  yesterday  on  the  arrival  of 
the  U.S.  Marines  at  Danang.  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  the  political  base  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Communist  guerrillas,  W£irned: 

"The  U.S  Imperialists  cannot  expect  to  use 
military  pressure  to  defeat  us  at  a  political 
conference." 

The  front  added  that  It  would  defeat  the 
Americans,  "even  if  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  U.S.  aggressive  troops  dare  land  on 
our  territory."  The  front  added  that  the 
struggle  could  take  "10  or  20  years." 

Analysts  in  the  U.S.  mission  in  Saigon  said 
the  opposition  to  negotiations  had  been  a  re- 
curring theme  since  the  last  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam,  a  week  ago. 

On  one  level  the  Communists  were  answer- 
ing Western  press  commentators  who  have 
conjectured  that  the  air  attacks  were  aimed 
at  making  Hanoi  more  receptive  to  meaning- 
ful talks. 

But  both  the  front  and  the  Hanoi  radio 
broadcasts  are  often  used  to  inform  political 
cadres  in  isolated  sectors  of  South  Vietnam 
of  Communist  policy  direction. 

American  interpreters  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese propaganda  accept  as  genuine  the  Com- 
munist's stated  opposition  to  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

They  cite  the  adamant  statements  of  the 
last  week  as  further  proof  of  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  Washington  that  Hanoi  does  not 
seek  the  kind  of  talks  advocated  by  France, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  otJier  nations. 

The  analysts  here  have  even  noted  that 
In  the  last  several  days  Communist  broad- 
casts have  omitted  the  phrase  "Thuong 
Thuyet,"  the  Vietnamese  words  for  negotia- 
tion. Instead  they  talk  about  "settlement" 
or  "final  solution." 

The  morale  factors  among  its  troops  has 
also  disturbed  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment as  reports  of  impending  peace  talks 
have  circulated. 

In  a  conference  of  South  Vietnamese  dip- 
lomats held  today  the  tone  was  militant.  The 
official  Vietnamese  press  summarized  the 
view  of  the  meeting  as  pledging  "no  com- 
promise with  aggression  •  •  •  no  Interna- 
tional solution  that  is  not  endorsed  by  the 
Vietnamese  Government  and  people." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10,  1965] 

Foreign     Affairs:      Vietnam — Why     Paris 

Disagrees 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris. — Before  departing  for  Vietnam  It  is 

worth  examining  France's  position  on  the 

crisis,  a  position  founded  on  cold  analysts 

even  though  we  don't  accept  its  tenets  or 

conclusions.     The    essence    of    this    French 

analysis  is  that  China  will  never  admit  an 

American    military    presence    on    the    Asian 

mainland. 

the   FRENCH    VIEW 

Paris'  viewpoint  may  be  summarized  ac- 
cordingly: Although  the  Chinese  have  not 
yet  reacted  dramatically  to  U.S.  bombard- 
ments of  North  Vietnam  and  prefer  to  avoid 
direct  military  confrontation  with  the  United 
States,  there  may  well  be  riposte  at  unex- 
pected points  and  sooner  than  Washington 
anticipates.  Thus,  for  example,  there  could 
be  a  spread  of  the  "revolutionary  warfare" 
fungus  to  Thailand  and  the  Philippines, 
which  for  years  we  have  deemed  secure. 

The  French,  who  have  long  if  unhappy  ex- 
perience in  the  Far  East  and  who  still  main- 
tain extensive  services  there,  including  an 
embassy  In  Peiplng  and  a  "trade  mission"  in 
Hanoi,  are  convinced  there  are  in  fact  two 
Chinese  policies.  These  sometimes  conflict 
as  applied  on  a  short-term  basis. 

Ideologically,  China  pushes  outward  in  all 
directions,  seeking  to  establish  preeminence 
in  the  world  Communist  movement  through 
propaganda  and  subversion  but  nationally, 
Chinese  tactics  are  more  prudent  and  wish 
to  avoid  any  confrontation  that  could  lead 
to  major  war.  Thus,  at  this  Junctvire,  while 
Peiplng  hopes  ultimately  to  extrude  Western 
Influence  from  Asia  (including  both  Amer- 
ica's and  Riissia's) ,  it  privately  cautions  ex- 
tremists among  its  own  friends. 

colonial  experience 

The  French  attitude  is  undoubtedly 
marked  by  their  own  sad  terminal  experience 
with  Asian  colonialism.  Nevertheless,  they 
think  the  United  States  deceives  itself  and 
endangers  world  peace  by  Insisting  on  pro- 
tecting South  Vietnam,  whose  population 
wants  only  an  end  to  fighting;  that  Russia 
could  be  genuinely  helpful  in  neutralizing 
South  Vietnam  and  ultimately  in  helping 
North  Vietnam  pry  Itself  loose  from  China. 

This  objective  was  perhaps  frustrated  by 
Washington's  decision  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam whUe  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  was  in 
Hanoi,  trying  to  enhance  Russia's  Influence 
there  at  China's  expense.  Paris  insists 
Kosygin  was  forced  by  U.S.  actions  to  adopt  a 
sterner  public  position  than  he  had  in- 
tended. 

FACTORS     IN     FRENCH     RECKONING 

If  the  present  crisis  can  cool  off  a  bit. 
Prance  still  conjectures  there  are  factors  that 
might  permit  a  negotiated  settlement  on  ac- 
ceptable terms.  It  sees  China  worrying 
about  increased  Soviet  influence  in  Indo- 
nesia— again  at  Pelping's  expense.  China 
cannot  give  Sukarno  the  kind  of  weapons 
Russia  provides  as  he  accelerates  his  cam- 
paign against  Britain. 

According  to  this  French  theory  both 
Peiplng  and  Hanoi  would  be  willing  to  nego- 
tiate on  Vietnam  and  neither  would  Insist 
on  departxire  of  American  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  until  after  a  peace  conference  had 
arranged  Its  neutralization.  The  only  Com- 
munist precondition,  it  is  argued.  Is  that 
U.S.  bombings  of  the  North  must  cease  be- 
fore negotiations  start. 

Paris  reckons  North  Vietnam  would  accept 
a  genuinely  neutral  South  Vietnam  and 
would  like  to  work  out  economic  and  cus- 
toms arrangements  with  such  a  state,  devel- 
oping unofficial  contacts  slmUar  to  those  be- 
tween West  and  East  Germany  and  only 
contemplating  uniflcatlon  as  an  eventual 
dream.     It    also   feels   China   would   much 


rather  persist  with  long-range  subversion 
and  penetration  programs  in  southeast  Asia 
than  chance  outright  war. 

PATTERN    OF   LOGIC 

How  accurate  an  estimate  this  Is  cannot 
be  Judged.  Washington  discounts  many  of 
these  assumptions  and  feels  that  if  French 
counsel  were  now  pursued  it  could  lead  to 
disruption,  collapse,  and  ultimate  communi- 
zatlon  of  southeast  Asia  all  the  way  to  Singa- 
pore. Nevertheless,  whomever  history  proves 
right,  there  is  a  pattern  of  logic  in  the 
French  analysis.  The  transatlantic  dis- 
agreement on  this  issue  is  deep  seated  and 
genuine.  And  Paris  is  convinced  that,  un- 
like Cuba,  Vietnam  is  not  a  vital  U.S.  con- 
cern. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post] 
The   Neoisolationists 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

A  respected  colleague  of  mine.  Mi.  Richard 
Wilson  who  writes  for  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  suggested  the  other  day  that  many 
of  us  are  returning  to  the  Isolationist  views 
of  Senator  Taft  and  of  President  Hoover. 
This,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  like  saying  that  a 
man  who  has  cut  back  from  being  an  ad- 
vanced alcoholic  to  being  a  moderate  drinker 
is  a  teetotaler. 

Yet  is  is  true  that  there  is  an  affinity  be- 
tween the  old  isolationists  and  what  are  now 
being  called  the  "neoisolationists."  Simi- 
larly, there  is  an  affinity  between  being  a 
teetoaler  and  a  moderate  drinker;  both  of 
them  regard  habitual  drunkenness  as  a  dan- 
gerous evil.  The  old  isolationists  beUeved 
that  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States, 
the  Interests  for  which  the  country  should 
go  to  war.  Lie  within  the  boundary  of  the 
two  oceans.  They  regarded  a  military  com- 
mitment across  either  ocean  as  unnecessary 
and  unwise. 

Their  opponents  in  the  1930's,  the  Inter- 
ventionists of  the  Second  World  War,  be- 
lieved that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  not  a 
strategic  boundary  but  was  in  fact  the  inner 
sea  of  the  Atlantic  Community.  The  Atlan- 
tic Community — which  was  regarded  as  in- 
cluding Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
Philippines — was  approximately  coterminous 
with  Western  civUlzatlon. 

The  issue  between  the  old  isolationists  and 
the  old  interventionists  was  strongly  de- 
bated. However,  the  two  took  it  for  granted, 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Amer- 
ican military  commitments  were  to  serve 
only  the  vital  strategic  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

After  the  Second  World  War  there  broke 
out  the  cold  war  with  Soviet  communism. 
A  new  strategic  doctrine,  known  as  the  Tru- 
man doctrine,  was  put  forward.  It  said,  or 
was  understood  to  say,  that  the  spread  of 
communism  anywhere  on  the  globe,  and  not 
only  into  Western  civilization,  should  be  re- 
sisted. If  necessary,  by  American  arms. 

Now  there  is  a  case  to  be  made  for  the 
globalists.  It  is  true  that  the  loss  of  any 
territory  on  earth  to  a  hostile  Communist 
poweiiids  against  our  interests  and  in  some 
measure  diminishes  ovir  security.  We  would 
certainly  be  safer  if  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  agreed  with  us.  , 

The  opposing  conservative  view  today  Is 
that  while  we  have  important  interests  on 
the  Asian  and  African  Continents,  they  are 
not  vital  Interests  which  would  Justify  a 
xinllateral  American  commitment  of  our 
military  forces.  In  these  areas,  which  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  strategic  Interests, 
the  sound  policy  is  to  rely  on  collective  se- 
curity. Thxis,  we  should  not  Involve  our- 
selves Ih  a  war  in  Asia  where  Americans,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Americans  only,  fight 
Asians. 

The  neoisolationists,  who  regard  the 
whole  Western  society  as  a  vital  American 
strategic  Interest,  are  a  long  way  from  being 
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the  Isolationists  of  the  1930's.  But  they 
have  common  differences  with  the  globalists. 
They  view  certain  regions  on  the  Asian  and 
African  mainlands  as  places  where  we  have 
interests  but  not  vital  Interests.  There  the 
neolsolatlonlsts  believe  In  working  with 
and  through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
collective  organizations. 

Lest  this  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say 
that  this  argimaent  is  entirely  and  solely 
about  military  intervention.  It  is  not  about 
economic  assistance,  technical  assistance,  the 
Peace  Corps,  cultural  exchanges.  It  is  about 
where  and  when,  and  where  and  where  not, 
American  fighting  men  should  be  sent  to  In- 
tervene  unilaterally. 


,    [Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  5,  1965) 
Voice  Chiefs  Chafe  at  Curbs 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Henry  Loomis,  departing  director  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  made  a  farewell  speech 
that  had  a  special  meaning  for  the  people  he 
left  behind. 

Everyone  present  in  the  departmental 
auditorium  knew  what  he  meant  when  he 
said  in  the  course  of  his  lengthy  remarks: 
"The  Voice  of  America  Is.  not  the  voice  of  the 
administration." 

This  point  has  been  at  debate  since  the 
Voice  was  first  heard  some  20  years  ago,  and 
the  controversy  has  heated  up  since  the  in- 
tensification of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Oldtimers  in  the  Voice  say  they  are  going 
through  a  period  almost  as  bad  as  the  Mc- 
Carthy era  and — in  a  way — worse,  as  in  those 
days,  the  Voice  pretended  to  be  little  but  a 
propaganda  arm. 

In  1960,  under  President  Eisenhower  and 
after  much  study,  the  agency  finally  received 
a  charter  which  gave  it  the  green  light  to  be 
candid  and  objective  in  the  manner  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp. 

But  since  the  raids  on  Plelku,  say  Voice 
officials,  they  have  been  chafing  under  the 
heaviest  censorship  In  their  history.  No 
dispute  over  handling  of  news  has  arisen,  but 
every  commentary  must  be  cleared  with  the 
policy  department  of  the  Voice's  parent 
agency,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  before 
broadcast. 

The  USIA  has  the  benefit  of  advice  from 
the  State  Department  and  the  White  House, 
and  Loomis  said  in  his  speech  that  the 
Voice's  problem  is  not  Just  to  communicate 
with  dlfflerent  cultures,  "but  with  the  rest 
of  the  Government." 

Voice  officials  have  given  up  trying  to  rea- 
son with  State  Department  policymakers 
who  think  Voice  commentary  should  be  as 
authoritative  as  a  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Others  '-'downtown"  think,  according  to 
Loomis  and  his  associates,  that  nobody  in 
foreign  countries  will  know  that  something 
has  happened  if  it  is  not  mentioned  on  the 
Voice.  In  vain,  they  have  pointed  out  that 
in  many  nations  the  listener  has  his  choice 
of  national  radios. 

Last  week  brought  two  clashes  within  the 
agency  over  how  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
our  South  Vietnam  policy  should  be  re- 
flected. 

For  a  dally  roundup  of  worldwide  editorial 
opinion,  the  Voice  included  a  critical,  front 
page  editorial  In  the  Paris  newspaper  Le 
Monde.     It  was  deleted  downtown. 

Again,  a  critical  portion  of  a  New  York 
Times  editorial,  calling  for  a  Presidential 
statement  on  Vietnam  policy  and  advocating 
negotiation,  was  edited  out  of  a  Voice  broad- 
cast. 

"We  are  getting  so  afraid  to  be  honest,  we 
cant  even  reflect  any  diversity  or  discussion," 
said  one  Voice  veteran. 

On  another  recent  occasion,  there  was  dis- 
agreement over  how  much  of  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD's  proadmlnlstration  speech  on  Vietnam 


should  be  carried,  as  against  how  much  of 
Senator  Prank  Chitrch's  antladminlstration 
speech. 

A  background  broadcast  had  been  held  up 
for  several  days  until  Church's  critical 
speech  was  answered,  and  then  the  Voice  was 
Instructed  to  call  it  not  a  debate  but  a 
discussion. 

"We're  getting  like  Radio  Moscow"  said  one 
Voice  official.  "That  is  precisely  what  they 
do.  They  never  quote  unfavorable  editor- 
ials." 

The  Voice  has  not  been  permitted  to 
send  out  any  background  commentary  on 
negotiations  for  fear  it  will  be  misinterpreted 
as  a  sign  that  they  are  coming.  Loomis  and 
others  think  the  Voice  has  built  up  a  repu- 
tation for  objectivity  and  credibility  that 
guards  against  such  misunderstandings. 

"Some  people  think  the  Voice  In  a  national 
emergency  should  be  a  tactical  weapon,"  says 
Loomis,  "but  we  think  we  should  be  a  stra- 
tegic weapon,  building  up  a  confidence  over 
the  long  haul." 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  Voice  was  first 
"bent"  during  the  Cuban  missiles  crisis  of 
October  1962,  when  the  administration 
quite  frankly  managed  the  news.  But  that 
.  was  quickly  over.  People  at  the  Voice  are 
now  disturbed  about  the  heavyhanded 
propaganda  line  that  has  been  In  effect  the 
last  month. 

So  Loomis'  speech  was  much  appreciated. 
Only,  as  one  of  his  listeners  said,  "I  wish  it 
had  been  made  by  somebody  other  than  a 
retiring  director." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
Vietnam  Fallacies:  Johnson  iNHERriED  Sit- 
uation IN  WHICH  U.S.  Instead  op  Prance 
Is  IN  Trouble 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 
There  are  three  important  fallacies  to  be 
considered    regarding    the    Vietnam    crisis 
which  President  Johnson  inherited. 

1.  We  contend  that  we  are  In  South  Viet- 
nam at  the  request  of  the  popular  govern- 
ment, to  protect  freedom.  This  is  pure  bunk. 
The  government  has  changed  so  often  that 
no  one  can  keep  track  of  whether  Big  Minh, 
Little  Minh,  or  Minnie  Mouse  is  in  power. 
There  have  been  14  changes  of  government 
since  January  30,  1964.  which  Is  an  average  of 
one  government  per  month.  The  govern- 
ment is  of  the  military,  by  the  military,  and 
for  the  military,  and  Vietnamese  civilians 
have  no  illusions  about  it. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  stop 
Vietnamese  fighting  is  by  retaliatory  raids 
against  the  North.  There  are  many  Indica- 
tions that  this  also  is  pure  bunk.  First,  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  led  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  a 
tough  guerrilla  fighter  who  battled  against 
the  French  for  8  years  and  defeated  the 
cream  of  the  French  Army,  totaling  380,000 
men,  backed  by  $4  billion  of  American  money. 
Ho  now  has  an  army  of  270,000  men  and  if 
he  wants  to  move  south  our  bombing  raids 
would  never  be  able  to  halt  him.  History 
shows  airplanes  cannot  find  troops  on  foot 
in  the  Jungle. 

However,  it  Is  highly  doubtful  that  Ho 
could  call  off  the  Vletcong  war  against  us  in 
South  Vietnam  even  if  he  wanted  to.  You 
have  to  remember  that  the  Vletcong  were 
part  of  the  force  that  also  fought  for  8 
years,  with  Implacable  will,  to  get  the  French 
out  of  Indochina,  and  we  have  merely  sub- 
stituted ourselves  for  the  French.  The  Vlet- 
cong are  equally  determined  today  to  get 
all  white  men  out. 

After  the  French  evacuated  Indochina 
under  the  terms  of  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ment, there  were  approximately  90,000  Vlet- 
Mlnh  pro-Communist  guerrilla  fighters  left. 
They  became  the  Vletcong.  Already  tough 
revolutionaries,  they  are  now  doubly  effec- 
tive because  they  have  seized  new.  modern 
American  arms. 


American  Intelligence  shows  that  very  few 
of  the  Vletcong  Infiltrated  down  from  the 
north  until  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  1964  between  4,000  and  5,000  men  moved 
in.  Therefore.  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have  lit- 
tie  control  over  them,  even  if  he  wanted  to 
yell  uncle  as  a  result  of  the  United  States 
retaliatory  raids. 

Our  intelligence  also  shows  that  the  Vlet- 
cong is  composed  of  about  35,000  hardcore 
fighters,  plus  65,000  militiamen— a  total  of 
about  100,000.  This  Is  enough,  given  sup- 
port from  the  countryside,  to  engage  in  hit- 
and-run  operations  indefinitely. 

3.  The  United  States  has  told  our  allies 
privately  that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  in  Indochina  but  that  we  want 
to  negotiate  from  strength.  Unfortunately 
the  longer  we  remain  in  South  Vietnam  the 
more  our  strength  deteriorates. 

When  we  had  1,000  American  advisers  in 
Vietnam,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  we  were  probably 
stronger  than  today.  President  Kennedy 
boosted  the  number  of  Americans  to  20,000 
and  President  Johnson  has  raised  the  total 
to  23,500,  but  we  are  in  a  weaker  position 
to  negotiate  because  today  the  Vletcong 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  country. 

The  real  problem  of  strength  is  the  local 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  and  the 
more  the  generals  concentrate  on  their  own 
personal  ambition  rather  than  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  the  weaker  becomes  our 
strength  to  negotiate. 

what  next? 

The  above  three  points  are  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Vietnamese  problem.  What, 
therefore,  are  the  alternatives  facing  the 
United  States? 

They  are:  To  place  the  matter  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  which  has 
never  been  given  the  Indochina  problem  in 
the  past;  or  to  continue  bombing  farther 
and  farther  north. 

In  the  latter  event,  the  Communist  world 
is  in  an  extremely  strong  position  to  retali- 
ate in  four  widely  separated  areas: 

1.  Ho  Chi  Minh  can  move  with  his  well- 
trained  army  from  the  north. 

2.  The  Red  Chinese  could  move  in  on  the 
Islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  which  lie  only 
3  and  12  miles  respectively  from  their  coast, 
and  take  them  fairly  easily,  since  most  of 
the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  is  tied  up  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tojikin. 

3.  The  Chinese  could  accelerate  hostilities 
in  Korea  where  South  Korea  is  still  protected 
only  by  a  truce. 

4.  If  the  Ru.?sians  wanted  to  enter  the  pic- 
ture they  could  exert  a  squeeze  on  Berlin 
with  another  blockade,  thus  requiring  the 
United  States  to  divide  its  attention  between 
Asia  and  Europe. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  the  State 
Department  is  beginning  to  pose  for  the 
White  House  now  that  Secretary  Rusk  has 
recovered  from  his  illness. 

The  alternative  of  putting  the  crisis  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  would  put  the  Rus- 
sians In  an  extremely  awkward  position  as  to 
whether  they  ought  to  use  the  veto.  The 
United  Nations  would  probably  call  for  a 
cease  fire  and  appoint  a  commission  to  study 
the  situation. 

The  best  long-range  hope  for  the  United 
States  in  Indochina  is  Titolsm.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  could  be  another  Tito  if  we  don't  drive 
him  Into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  as  we 
have  been  doing.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Thais,  Vietnamese,  and  Bur- 
mese have  hated  and  feared  the  Chinese  for 
centuries.  If  given  a  chance  for  independ- 
ence they  don't  want  to  come  under  the 
domination  of  the  Chinese  dragon. 

These  are  not  happy  alternatives,  but  this 
is  the  situation  which  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  inherited  from  18  years  of  ero- 
sion. 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
Mr.  McGrOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  addressed  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts.  A  fellow  speaker  on  the 
association's  program  was  Charles  H. 
Stoddard.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  who  has  been  building  up 
increased  cooperation  between  the  soil 
conservation  districts  and  his  agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Stoddard's  very  illuminating  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  for  it  contains 
information  on  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment activities  and  policies  of  wide 
interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Joint  Action  Toward  Common  Goals 
(Remarks  by  Charles  H.  Stoddard,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  before  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts. 
Portland,  Greg..  Feb.  10,  1965) 
Just  about  a  year  ago.  at  yotir  Kansas  City 
convention,  I   was  honored  with  your  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award.     I  accepted  that 
plaque   with    mixed    feelings    of    pride    and 
humility,  and  hung  it  prominently  over  my 
desk  in  Washington.     That  was  a  rash  act. 
For  a  year  now  that  symbol  of  achievement 
has  been  on  display;   but  I've  been  able  to 
see  It,  too,  and  it's  been  a  dally  reminder  of 
what  hasn't  been  achieved,  of  what  a  tre- 
mendous Job  lies  ahead. 

With  that  sword  of  Damocles  over  my 
conscience,  I  put  in  a  bust  year.  Today,  I'd 
like  to  review  with  you  tihe  progress  we've 
made  over  the  past  year;  more  importantly, 
perhaps,  lets  try  to  see  where  we're  heading. 

PARTNERS  IN  PRtJGRESS 

I  use  the  word  "we"  advisedly,  meaning 
bv  it  not  the  "we"  of  thp  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  nor  even  ti.e  "we"  of  BLM- 
SCD  relationships.  I  mean  "we  conserva- 
tionists and  land  admlnlsltrators,  we — all  of 
us — responsible  for  lands  and  resoxu-ces. 
Whether  we  work  for  the  Government  or  for 
ourselves,  whether  our  organizations  are 
public  or  private,  our  basic  goals  must  be 
the  same.  They  will  be,  ijf  we  approach  our 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  what's  good  for 
America. 

My  theme  today  is  "cooperation."  In  the 
context  of  public  land  Management,  that 
means  organizations  working  as  allies,  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  thes«  lands.  And  even 
those  of  you  not  directlt  Involved  in  this 
work  are  affected  by  it  bacause,  like  all  our 
people,   you   are   shareholders   in   this  land. 

Like  "conservation"  itself,  "cooperation" 
can  be  used  as  a  pious  means  to  uncoopera- 
tive ends.  Even  among  men  of  good  wlU, 
great  injustices  can  be  done  in  the  name  of 
good  causes;  and  in  land  management,  that 
cause  is  too  often  the  defense  of  private  land 
against  public  interest,  or  of  public  land 
against  private  Interest. 

Let  me  say  now  that  BLM  does  not  accept 
this  state  of  affairs.  Our  work  Is  predicated 
on  the  belief  that  there  16  no  real  difference 
between  public  and  private  lands — only  the 
incidental  one  of  who  hoilds  the  title. 

In  the  long  run,  titles  are  irrelevant. 
When  a  water  table  falls,  It  doesn't  matter 
who  owns  the  surface — the  Important  thing 
Is  to  get  it  restored.  Erosion  and  fire  attack 
land  without  consulting  ownership  records; 
and  all  of  us  lose  when  one  of  us  loses 
soil.  The  real  question  la,  "Who  can  do  the 
best  job  of  meeting  the  Nation's  resource 
and  recreational  needs?"  And  there  Is  no 
blanket  answer,  ideals  and  prejudices  not- 
withstanding. 


Who  can  do  the  job?  The  Job  begins  with 
this  question,  and  this  Is  where  public  and 
private  Interests  begin  to  merge. 

In  the  West,  where  BLM  administers  175 
million  acres  of  public  domain,  the  question 
Is  crucial.  On  the  vast  stretches  of  pubUc 
land,  far  from  urban  centers  which  might 
need  land  to  accommodate  growth,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibilities of  protection,  of  resource  produc- 
tion, of  managing  the  land  In  accordance 
with  modern-day  needs.  The  Government 
must  operate  effectively  where  other  sectors 
of  the  economy  cannot.  Since  these  large 
blocks  lie  adjacent  to  private  lands,  they 
must  be  managed  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
local  economy. 

But  we  also  have  numerous  public  tracts 
Intermingled  with  private,  local  government 
and  other  Federal  lands.  These  are  the  crit- 
ical areas.  Here  the  programs  of  aU  land- 
holders must  be  coordinated.  To  Ignore  this 
need — to  allow  one  segment  of  the  land  to 
deteriorate  while  replenishing  others — 14,  to 
hamstring  the  whole  works.  In  oxu*  jigsaw 
land  patterns,  one  lU-flttlng  piece  can  ruin 
the  whole  picture. 

This  Is  our  concept  of  cooperation.  Let 
me  describe  now  how  BLM  Is  putting  the 
concept  Into  action. 

NEW    LAWS   FOR    A    NEW   ERA 

For  a  starting  point,  let's  go  back  to  last 
September,  when  the  President  signed  Into 
law  three  bills  with  far-reaching  effects  on 
public  land  administration:  Public  Law  88- 
606,  which  establishes  a  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission;  Public  Law  88-607,  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act;  and 
Public  Law  88-608,  the  Public  Sale  Act. 

Along  with  other  new  conservation  laws, 
these  reflect  a  new  congressional  awareness 
of  the  vital  role  conservation  must  play  In- 
our  society.  They  are  part  of  the  unmis- 
takable mandate  for  conservation  Congress 
gave  us  last  year.  And  although  over- 
shadowed by  such  dramatic  legislation  as 
the  land  and  water  fund  and  the  wilderness 
bill,  their  effects  may  be  even  more  signif- 
icant. 

In  passing  them.  Congress  may  have  had 
these  words  of  the  President  in  mind:  "For 
a  century  we  labored  to  settle  and  to  subdue 
a  continent.  For  half  a  century  we  called 
upon  unbounded  invention  and  untiring  In- 
dustry to  create  an  order  of  plenty.  The 
challenge  of  the  next  half  century  Is  whether 
we  have  the  wisdom  to  use  that  wealth  to 
enrich  and  elevate  our  national  life,  and 
to  advance  the  quality  of  our  American 
civilization." 

Let's  review  these  bills: 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
Act  begins  by  setting  forth  the  policy  of 
Congress :  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  "retained  and  managed  or 
disposed  of,  all  In  a  manner  to  provide  the 
maximum  benefit  for  the  general  public." 
This  rather  bland  statement  has  great  sig- 
nificance. For  the  first  time.  Congress  has 
indicated  that  some  of  the  public  lands  ad- 
ministered by  BLM  may  stay  In  public  own- 
ership. The  only  Indication  of  Intent  up  to 
this  point  has  been  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 
which  authorized  management  "pending 
their  final  disposition."  By  leaving  tenure 
open,  that  phrase  also  left  the  possibility 
of  effective  long-term  management  In  doubt. 
It  remained  so  until  this  policy  statement 
opened  the  door  to  retention. 

Over  the  next  4  years,  the  Commission  will 
review  the  laws  governing  public  land  ad- 
ministration, plus  the  policies  and  practices 
of  administrators.  It  will  svu-vey  present  and 
future  demands  for  this  land,  gather  neces- 
sary data,  and  recommend  changes  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  act. 
While  the  Commission  deals  with  new  pol- 
icy, the  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act 
Is  a  vehicle  for  experimenting  with  new  tools. 
It  requires  the  Secretary  to  "develop  criteria 


by  which  he  shall  determine  which  of  the 
public  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  and  whicli 
shall  be  retained  and  managed."  It  then 
requires  the  Secretary  to  use  these  standards 
in  classifying  the  land  for  retention  or  dis- 
posal, and  to  manage  the  retained  areas  un- 
der multiple  tise  and  sustained  yield  prin- 
ciples. 

The  act  states  that  lands  shall  be  disposed 
of  when  they  are  required  for  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  a  community. 
The  closely  related  public  sale  law  permits 
sale  of  lands  for  this  purpose,  on  condition 
that  the  community  has  appropriate  zoning 
regulations  In  effect.  On  this  score,  by  the 
way.  House  Interior  Committee  Chairman 
Wayne  Aspinall  made  the  Intent  of  Congress 
clear  when  he  said:  "The  burden  Is  now  on 
the  local  communities  to  act  afi&rmatlvely 
In  establishing  comprehensive  zoning  regu- 
lations where  they  do  not  already  exist.  The 
development  of  many  western  communities 
depends  upon  making  lands  available  for 
non-Federal  use.  Whether  they  wiU  be  of- 
fered for  sale  under  this  legislation  Is  now 
squarely  up  to  the  communities  themselves. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  token  zoning  regu- 
lation be  enacted;  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
forceful  and  enforceable.  Failure  of  local 
government  agencies  to  act  responsibly  and 
constructively  can  only  result  in  creating 
the  Impression  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  retain  control  over  public  lands  after 
they  have  passed  from  Federal  ownership." 

Let  me  comment  here  that  your  districts 
can  play  an  important  part  In  community 
growth  under  this  act.  As  local  communi- 
ties prepare  to  acquire  land,  you  can  encour-^ 
age  them  to  zone  not  only  to  insure  "orderly 
development,"  as  the  law  requires,  but  to 
think  of  conservation  and  wise  use  as  the 
paramount  values. 

In  10  of  our  Western  States,  the  country  Is 
authorized  to  plan  and  zone  land,  to  regulate 
land  use,  to  protect  the  land  from  damage 
by  conflicting  tises.  Most  States  also  au- 
thorize soil  conservation  districts  to  apply 
the  necessary  land  treatment  measures,  and 
to  encourage  conservation.  All  the  require- 
ments for  teamwork  are  at  hand;  now  it's  up 
to  us  to  carry  the  ball. 

meeting    THE   challenge 

Now  the  onus  is  on  us^— all  of  us  concerned 
with  public  domain.  The  work  we  accom- 
plish now  will  very  likely  Influence  the  Com- 
mission's report  and  resulting  legislation. 
We — our  generation — is  challenged  to  fulfiU 
the  promise  of  our  resource  heritage. 

BLM's  first  step  in  this  direction  tiras  to 
develop  classification  standards,  thej  yard- 
sticks by  which  we  can  measure  the  relative 
values  of  public  or  private  ownership  ifor  any 
given  tract.  I  said  this  was  a  first  step- 
but  before  taking  It  we  had  to  do  some  pre- 
liminary groundwork. 

On  the  ground,  this  consisted  of  inven- 
torying the  public  lands,  finding  out  what  we 
had.  We  found  that  the  land  falls  naturally 
Into  four  general  categories,  three  for  man- 
agement and  one  for  disposal. 

The  management  categories  are : 

1.  Areas  v?ith  the  best-blocked  land  pat- 
terns, which  can  be  encircled  by  a  boundary 
and  given  a  name.  The  lan<J  pattern  in  these 
units  runs  about  70-  to  80-percent  public 
land,  except  for  several  checkerboard  areas. 
We  expect  these  areas  to  ronain  under  BLM 
multiple-U£e  management. 

2.  Fragmented  land  pattern  areas  which 
are  highly  valuable  for  recreation,  among 
other  uses,  and  require  Federal  management. 

3.  Specialized  areas,  such 'as  game  ranges 
and  key  recreation  areas. 

The  single  transfer  category  Includes  scat- 
tered and  Intermingled  lands  which  are  not 
suited  to  continued  Federal  control,  but 
could  be  better  used  If  transferred  to  locsd 
ownership,  under  the  public  sale  law,  as  need 
for  eommunlty  development. 
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Now,  there  was  another  phase  of  ground- 
work, and  this  had  to  take  place  In  our  or- 
ganizational heart.  It  had  to  do  with  chang- 
ing attitudes — laying  aside  the  hidebound 
Ideas  that  would  obstruct  change;  rising  from 
the  rut  of  outmoded  traditions.  In  many 
wajrs,  this  was  the  more  challenging  task; 
but  certainly  those  who  accept  leadership  in 
a  changing  world  must  be  willing  to  change 
themselves.  I  think  our  actions  will  reflect 
our  efforts  to  do  just  this. 

For  example,  we're  now  laying  our  pro- 
posed classification  standards  before  the  peo- 
ple who  will  be  most  affected,  and  asking  for 
their  opinions.  We're  going  to  involve  these 
people  right  from  the  beginning — not  only  to 
give  fair  consideration  to  all  interests,  but 
to  draw  on  their  knowledge  of  the  land  and 
Its  best  uses.  After  the  criteria  become  reg- 
ulations, the  public  will  again  be  consulted 
on  how  they  affect  specific  tracts.  Only  then 
will  classifications  take  place.  We  are.  In 
other  words,  inviting  our  multiple  publics  to 
participate  in  our  multiple-use  decision- 
making process. 

At  the  moment,  the  guidelines  look  like 
this: 

Land  would  be  transferred  from  Federal 
ownership  If  It's  needed  for  orderly  com- 
munity growth  (residential,  commercial,  or 
Industrial ) ,  If  It  has  high  agricultural  value, 
or  Is  suited  to  such  public  uses  as  parks  or 
public  buildings. 

Values  ranging  from  mineral  production  to 
wilderness  would  be  grounds  for  retention. 
So  would  such  conditions  as  the  need  for 
public  multiple-use  management,  unstable 
soils  needing  special  protection,  long-term 
investments  required  for  resource  develop- 
ment, esthetic  qualities  that  should  be  pre- 
served, and  the  need  for  land  to  support 
management  programs  on  adjacent  acres. 

Gentlemen,  in  offering  policy  proposals  for 
public  consideration,  we  ride  no  white 
charger  to  the  outer  limits  of  democracy. 
We  are.  In  fact,  exercising  the  will  of  Con- 
gress— public  hearings  are  required  by  the 
Classification  and  Multiple-Use  Act.  But  the 
attitude  that  no  agency  can  do  Its  job  Inde- 
pendently of  those  It  seeks  to  benefit,  that 
management  Is  more  a  matter  of  people  than 
of  land — this  has  taken  on  a  new  significance 
In  our  operations,  and  given  us  new  Impetus. 
It  Is  one  way  we  are  responding  to  the 
President's  call,  early  last  year,  for  "creative 
federalism,"  which  he  said  will  require  "new 
concepts  of  cooperation."  We  want  to  weave 
this  thread  through  all  our  programs,  into  a 
firmer  fabric  of  cooperative  work. 

WORKING  RELATIONSHIPS 

This  Is  the  attitude  we  carry  Into  joint 
programs  with  the  SCO's.  Let  us  get  down 
to  cases. 

The  most  vital  need  in  our  working  rela- 
tions with  your  districts  is  to  develop  pro- 
cedures for  coordinating  our  programs.  We 
have  made  a  healthy  start.  Our  ad  hoc 
committee,  which  includes  Gordon  Zimmer- 
man and  Dave  Unger,  will  complete  the  basic 
staff  work  on  such  procedures  before  spring. 
Their  report  will  outline  how  soil  conserva- 
tion districts,  BLM,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  local  landowners  can  work  to- 
gether, as  a  unified  team,  to  develop  a  land 
treatment  and  management  plan,  and  then 
put  the  plan  into  effect.  It  will  spell  out 
specific  responsibilities  for  each  agency.  It 
will  clarify  the  channels  of  communication 
between  ail  agencies  Involved  in  this  Impor- 
tant work. 

The  first  action  stage  will  be  to  test  these 
procedures  in  several  Great  Plains  States, 
where  we  hope  to  work  with  Great  Plains 
program  cooper ators. 

Agency  responsibilities  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend on  the  land  patterns.  In  regions  where 
the  public  lands  are  very  fragmented,  SCS 
will  have  the  heaviest  technical  responsi- 
bilities on  both  public  and  private  lands. 
In  the  blocked-up  areas   of  Federal  lands, 


BLM  will  carry  the  major  burden.  On  inter- 
mingled lands,  such  as  railroad  grant 
checkerboard  areas,  SCS  and  BLM  will  share 
the  job,  molding  various  techniques  Into  a 
unified  logical  plan  for  all  lands  in  the  area. 
Essentially,  we  will  be  exploring  a  new  ap- 
proach to  managemnet.  To  prepare  our 
people,  we  are  proposing  training  sessions  for 
SCS  and  BLM  personnel,  along  with  SCD 
supervisors,  prior  to  the  trial  runs.  After 
testing  these  procedures  during  the  coming 
work  season,  it  will  be  "back  to  the  drawing 
board'  for  a  thorough  evaluation. 

The  goal:  A  common,  simplified  plan  for 
homogeneous  areas  of  public  and  private 
lands.  Obviously,  working  on  just  a  ranch 
or  farm  unit  Is  not  enough.  But  if  we  can 
resolve  differences  on  this  level,  I  think  we 
will  be  opening  new  vistes  of  progress. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  though,  that  our 
eventual  goals  will  not  be  reached  by  plan- 
ning along  artificial  landownershlp  lines.  As 
rapidly  as  possible,  we  must  move  ahead  to 
programs  that  follow  the  natural  line  of  the 
terrain;  let  us  remember  that  watershed 
problems  are  oblivious  to  all  but  natural 
boundaries. 

If  I  seem  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
our  working  relationships  (and  I  am),  it  is 
because  the  recent  past  has  put  them  on 
solid  ground— they  stand  securely  on  the  ac- 
complishments under  SCD  agreements  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  a  recent  ceremony.  Secretary  Udall  an- 
nounced the  signing  of  the  200th  such  agree- 
ment. On  that  occasion  he  reaffirmed  the 
importance  the  Department  attaches  to  local 
participation  and  cooperation  In  attacking 
our  mutual  problems.  These  agreements 
have  proved  to  be  very  effective  vehicles  to- 
ward that  end.  In  addition  to  presenting  a 
broad  statement  of  agreement  of  purpose, 
they  provide  a  basis  for  more  specific  sup- 
plemental agreements  with  agencies  of  the 
Department — those  with  responsibilities  in, 
or  adjacent  to,  local  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts. 

All  these  agencies— the  Park  Service,  Recla- 
mation, Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Indian 
Affairs — want  to  push  ahead  with  you  I 
know  we'll  build  high  and  well  on  this 
foundation. 

UNITS     TO     FIT    THE     PROGRAM 

Time  now  for  a  truism:  The  goals  of  an 
agency  should  determine  its  structure  This 
principle  is  guiding  BLM  Into  a  structural 
shakeup.  Recognizing  the  need  for  Inte- 
grating our  programs  with  those  of  other 
agencies,  and  in  preparation  for  intensive 
long-term  management,  we're  in  the  process 
of  a  major  reorganization. 

During  the  past  year,  we've  been  develop- 
ing a  unit  planning  system  for  the  Bxireau 
Basically,  what  we're  trying  to  do  Is  "think 
small";  fit  our  programs  to  the  compact  land 
units  in  which  they'll  operate,  and  plan  for 
the  needs  of  these  units.  For  the  first  time, 
we'll  have  an  accurate  system  for  evaluating 
program  costs  and  benefits.  Concentrating 
along  unit  lines  will  allow  us  to  Improve  tech- 
nical practices,  and  to  better  judge  how  In- 
tensive management  should  be  on  particular 
tracts. 

And  your  conservation  districts  are  In- 
volved In  this  effort.  For  instance,  members 
of  the  Roswell  SCD  Board  of  Supervisors 
have  already  contributed  much  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  unit  plans. 

To  Implement  this  trend,  we  have  reorgan- 
ized our  Washington  offices  Into  an  overall 
resources  technical  staff  and  a  lands  and 
minerals  technical  staff.  At  the  same  time, 
we've  established  a  program  division  to  co- 
ordinate our  various  activities  Into  a  com- 
prehensive and  balanced  effort. 

Now  we're  ready  to  streamline  BLM  In 
the  field.  This  means  the  division  of  present 
districts  into  realistic  management  units. 
It  means  decentralizing  decisionmaking. 
And  VFlth  units  corresponding  to  your  dis- 
tricts so  far  as  possible  It  means  better  co- 
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ordination  and  communications  between 
Details  are  still  being  worked  out   but  »' 
do    expect    that   major    responsibilities  fn! 
each  unit  will  be  assigned  to  one  unit  niAn 
ager.  ""' 

This  win  be  the  man  directly  in  touch  with 
your  districts  and  the  SCS  work  unit  con 
servationlst.  He'll  attend  district  meeting 
and  otherwise  represent  the  Bureau  in  o^' 
joint  operations.  I  know  that  his  presence 
his  work,  will  provide  the  flesh- and- blotd 
contact  that  turns  bureaucratic  vaguerv  Intn 
a  working  reality. 

This,  then,  is  a  sketch  of  our  plans  for 
coordinating  with  SCD's.  But,  as  I  said 
earlier,  cooperation  must  extend  far  beyond 
our  two  organizations.  The  plctiu-e  is  niied 
out  by  local  and  State  governments,  colored 
by  their  special  land-use  problems,  and 
framed  by  the  future  of  America's  lands  and 
resources.  Certainly  the  SCD's  are  making 
their  mark  over  the  whole  canvas. 

In  BLM  relations  with  town  and  county 
governments,  for  example,  your  districte  have 
a  vital  role.  We  expect  to  work  very  closely 
with  local  agencies  to  develop  the  most  effec- 
tive  land-use  programs  on  intermingled  pub- 
lie  and  private  lands;  it  is  through  the  sou 
conservation  district  that  knowledge  of  the 
land  and  its  uses  can  be  gathered.  Your 
support  of  county  planning  agencies,  your 
participation  In  these  working  relationships 
can  be  the  element  of  coordination  that 
brings  harmony  out  of  discord. 

If  I  may  grossly  oversimplify,  let  me  sum 
up  our  situation  this  way:  Classification  la 
a  land-use  planning  device;  planning  and 
zoning  Influence  classification.  Once  a  use 
is  decided  upon  for  a  given  tract,  the  job  Is 
to  plan  and  apply  the  practices  that  will 
best  advance  that  use.  And  since,  to  para- 
phrase the  poet,  no  tract  is  an  island  entlr* 
in  itself,  no  management  agency  can  be 
either. 

A    CONCEPT    OF   GROWTH 

Well,  having  expounded  on  the  subject  of 
cooperation,  it's  only  proper  that  I  close 
with  some  conclusions  about  this  together- 
ness. What  Is  our  goal?  I  say  It's  growth, 
In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word: 

Economic  growth  for  rural  people,  towns, 
and  counties;  insuring  that  all  lands  are  used 
to  spread  economic  well-being  ♦  •  •  keep- 
ing economies  apace  with  growlne  dodu- 
latlons.  ^^ 

Spiritual  growth  for  the  people  of  these 
communities — the  kind  that  results  from 
reserving  ample  parks  and  open  spaces,  avoid- 
ing the  spiritual  anesthetic  of  urban  clog. 

The  growth  of  our  national  estate,  not 
through  physical  expansion,  but  by  using 
wisely  what  we  have;  by  realizing  the  re- 
source potentials  of  the  public  domain;  by 
better  protecting  our  precious  watersheds; 
by  restoring  the  lands  made  fragile  by 
erosion;  by  Improving  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  and  protecting  our  wildlife 
heritage. 

And  finally,  a  growth  In  professionalism 
among  conservation  agencies.  Our  progress 
in  working  together  shows  how  much  we  have 
already  grown  in  this  field.  This  is  the 
springboard  toward  otu-  common  goals. 


UNIVERSITY     TECHNICAL     ASSIST- 
ANCE BILL  IS  SUPPORTED 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  by  the  response  which  I  have  re- 
ceived to  S.  1212  to  provide  a  new  basis 
for  our  support  of  college  and  university 
participation  in  technical  assistance  work 
in  the  less  developed  countries  abroad. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  endorse- 
ments of  the  proposal  from  educators 
and  especially  from  those  who  have 
served  on  committees  and  commissions 
to  study  the  problem  of  AID-university 
relationships. 
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Today's  mail  brought  me  a  splendid 
editorial  from  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Reg- 
ister, concluding  that  Congress  should 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Hatch  Act  method  of  utilizing  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  technical  assist- 
ance worjc.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  it,  for  Mr.  Lauren  Soth,  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  I>es  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  is  a  well-known 
writer,  a  member  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  and  an  especially  well- 
informed  student  of  the  agricultural  and 
technical  assistance  fields.  The  editorial 
reflects  a  fine  understanding  of  what  S. 
1212  is  intended  to  accomplish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, which  was  published  on  March  15 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the   Des   Moines    Eeglster.   Mar.    15, 
1965] 
Universities  in  Foreign  Aid 

Senator  George  McGovern,  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  and  a  group  of  cosponsoring 
Senators  have  introduced  a  bill  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Representative  Neal 
Smfth,  Democrat,  of  Iowa,  has  Introduced 
the  same  bill  In  the  House.  The  proposed 
legislation  Is  an  adaptation  of  the  method 
used  In  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  to  support  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  system  In 
the  land-grant  universities — by  providing 
grants  to  the  universities  for  oversea  tech- 
nical assistance  work. 

Under  the  Hatch  Act,  agriculture  experi- 
ment stations  are  given  annual  grants  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  ajgrlcultural  research 
projects.  Under  the  McQovern  bill  the  same 
kind  of  grants  would  be  made  for  coopera- 
tive development  projects  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  bill  also  would  provide  funds  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  for- 
eign development  centers  at  institutions 
which  will  undertake  foreign  technical  as- 
sistance projects. 

In  this  program,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Hatch  Act,  as  the  ad- 
ministering agency  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  proposed  legislation  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $40  million  for  the  foreign  devel- 
opment centers  and  $80  million  for  oversea 
projects.  But  this  would  not  represent  new 
or  additional  appropriations.  Colleges  and 
imlversitles  now  have  technical  assistance 
contracts  with  aggregate  Federal  spending 
of  $150  to  $200  million. 

This  is  essentially  a  new  method  of  financ- 
ing oversea  development  activities  of  the 
universities.  It  would  provide  an  alternative 
to  the  present  contract  relationship  between 
AID  and  the  Institutions.  The  universities 
would  become  more  nearly  partners  of  AID 
in  the  foreign  aid  program  instead  of  sellers 
of  services. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Hatch  Act,  the  uni- 
versities would  have  a  regular,  continuing 
responsibility  in  foreign  technical  assistance. 
They  would  be  able  to  plan  ahead,  to  assume 
greater  responsibility,  bring  together  a  more 
competent  staff  for  the  Job  and  fit  this  for- 
eign work  more  smoothly  into  their  other 
activities.  One  of  the  chief  complaints  about 
the  present  contract  syatem  is  that  univer- 
sities cannot  count  on  long-term  support  for 
foreign  work. 

The  McGovern  bill  did  not  spring  full 
blown  from  the  mind  of  the  South  Dakota 
Senator.  It  Is  the  product  of  a  series  of 
thoughful  studies  of  the  problem  of  univer- 


sity involvement  in  the  foreign  development 
program.  University  presidents,  foundation 
officers,  AID  ofHclals  and  educators  have 
been  examining  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
universities  for  several  years.  McGovern  has 
distilled  the  central  conclusions  of  these 
studies  into  his  bill. 

The  United  States  Is  committed  to  partici- 
pation in  foreign  development.  As  a  recent 
statement  published  by  Indiana  University 
put  It,  'The  world  Is  in  an  Inexorable  state 
of  change.  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of 
the  Qnlted  States  to  i>artlclpate  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
so  that  the  results  are  better  for  us.  rather 
than  worse.  The  unacceptable  alternative 
Is  to  allow  others  to  determine  the  future 
conditions  of  the  world  In  which  we  will 
have  to  defend  our  national  Interests." 

American  universities  obviously  mvtst  have 
a  major  part  In  this  national  effort,  and  they 
do.  A  tmlverslty  Inevitably  takes  as  its  area 
of  knowledge  the  entire  world.  In  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  university  without  such  hori- 
zons. The  universities  contain  resources  of 
knowledge  that  are  essential  to  the  Nation 
and  must  be  effectively  employed  in  Its  be- 
half— Jvist  as  the  agricultural  colleges  have 
been  employed  In  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

The  McGovern  bill  method  of  involving 
the  universities  would  be  a  considerable  Im- 
provement, we  believe,  over  the  present 
system. 

The  land-grant  universities  already  know 
how  to  function  in  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  this  method.  And  It  is 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  where  lie  the  great- 
est needs  for  VS.  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  Fortunately,  it  is  also  in  agricul- 
ture that  the  United  States  Is  best  equipped 
to  supply  educational  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

We  believe  Congress  should  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  Hatch  Act  method  of 
utilizing  the  universities  in  foreign  aid 
programs. 

ALBEE,  S.  DAK.— AN  EPITAPH 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President. 
Mrs.  Douglas  Beyer,  of  Revillo,  has 
called  my  atention  to  a  letter  in  the 
Weekly  Item,  published  in  Revillo. 
S.  Dak.  This  letter,  written  by  Hazel 
O.  Brekke,  of  Albee,  S.  Dak.,  is  of  sig- 
nificance to  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  family  farm.  It 
is  an  effective  portrayal  of  a  community 
which  has  felt  the  mounting  economic 
predicament  of  the  small  farmer. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Revillo  (S.  Dak.)  Weekly  Item. 
J  Feb. 12,  1965] 
Dear  Editor — An  Epitaph 
Before  1920.  Albee  was  a  thriving,  busy, 
bustling  community  center.  It  had  a  bank, 
three  general  stores,  poolhall,  barber,  three 
grain  elevators,  dentist,  doctor,  hospital, 
drugstore,  three  churches,  creamery,  black- 
smith shop,  saloon,  two  hardware  stores,  two 
mall  routes,  lumberyard,  livestock  service, 
an  outstanding  baseball  team.  band.  hall, 
depot  and  tral»  service,  prlntshop,  dray, 
feed  mill,  livery  barn,  attractive  well-built 
homes,  jail,  hotel,  implement  dealer,  school, 
street  lights  and  countless  other  outlets  and 
accommodations  to  provide  the  needs  and 
pleasures  of  the  commtinity.  Once  even  a 
trained  bear  was  brought  in  to  provide  a 
carnival  atmosphere.  The  town's  future 
looked  promising. 

But  In  1920  the  town  Ignored  and  antag- 
onized the  farmers  of  the  svirroundlng  com- 


munity In  a  move  to  establish  a  consolidated 
school.  It  was  not  that  the  farmers  were 
against  school  or  better  educational  facilities 
but  rather  because  they  had  been  ignored 
and  antagonized  that  they  began  a  system- 
atic and  effective  boycott  of  the  town.  The 
slide  was  greased  and  the  town  began  to  go 
down.  Today  Albee  has  12  occupied  house- 
holds— occupied  mostly  by  elderly  retired 
people.  When  the  occupants  of  a  home  die, 
the  house  is  sold  either  for  salvage  or  to 
be  moved  out.  Seldom  anyone  buys  a  house 
In  Albee  with  the  intent  of  living  here. 
Today  you  cannot  get  your  car  serviced  nor 
buy  a  cup  of  coffee  in  Albee.  We  are  only 
a  not-so-wide  spot  in  the  road. 

Today  when  the  farmers  of  the  Great 
Plains  are  struggling  for  the  survival  of  the 
family  farm  It  Is  only  selfish  Interest  for  every 
town  to  try  to  understand  the  struggle. 
This  present  effort  may  well  be  the  last-ditch 
stand  for  the  family  farm.  When  this  c\ir- 
rent  crop  of  farmers  faU  or  become  discour- 
aged, the  next  step  will  be  efficient  cost-cal- 
culated corporation  farming.  Then  the 
farmsteads  will  be  razed  because  the  cost- 
minded  corporations  won't  pay  taxes  on  ex- 
cess property.  The  farm  families  wlU  move 
off  the  land,  either  crowding  into  the  towns 
or  out  of  the  State.  Few  towns  on  the  plains 
have  enough  local  Industry  to  be  self-sus- 
taining. They  need  the  farmer's  patronage 
whether  they  are  aware  of  It  or  not;  that  Is. 
xmless  they  plan  to  become  another  Albee, 
a  place  for  retired  people. 

The  young  farmers  we  have  on  the  Great 
Plains  today  are  not  content  to  live  In  squal- 
or. Many  have  new  homes;  others  are 
modernizing.  They  have  automatic  washers, 
dryers,  bathrooms,  home  freezers.  TV,  good 
cars  and  modem  efficient  farming  eq\ilpment. 
They  dress  well  and  they  want  some  enjoy- 
ment as  a  respite  for  the  long  hours  under 
the  broiling  sun  and  the  filth  and  stench  of 
feed  lot  and  hog  pens.  They  are  well  In- 
formed; they  can  figure  costs,  expenses  and 
net  profit,  and  they  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  college.  They  will  not  be,  be- 
cause they  need  not  be,  shoved  around,  an- 
tagonized or  Ignored.  They  are  and  want  to 
be  as  Independent  as  their  sturdy  forefathers 
who  wrested  a  farm  and  home  out  on  the 
wild  prairies.  They  know  what  It  costs  to 
produce  the  abundance  for  the  Nation's  ta- 
bles and  ask  only  their  fair  share  In  return. 
They  have  too  long  been  the  beggars  on  the 
marketplaces  of  the  world. 

It  takes  less  effort  and  time  for  today's 
farmer  In  his  high-powered  car  and  all- 
weather  roads  to  boycott  a  town  than  it  did 
in  1920.  Those  early-day  farmers  had  no 
graveled  roads  In  the  south  end  of  the  coun- 
ty— few  were  even  graded.  They  had  to  hitch 
up  the  old  nags  and  jog  over  rough  prairie 
trails  but  since  their  mission  was  purpose- 
ful, small  they  counted  the  time  Involved  or 
the  discomforts.  Today's  farmer  gets  Int^ 
a  heated  car  and  zips  over  good  roads  In  com- 
fort.   Distance  means  nothing  to  him. 

Albee  had  all  the  makings  for  a  great  fu- 
ture but  muffed  It  when  they  didn't  give 
consideration  to  the  farmers  of  the  com- 
munity. Today  it  faces  a  "grass-in-the-mld- 
dle-of-Main-Street"  demise. 

Yes,  Albee  Is  a  peaceful  quiet  place  today. 
There  is  no  activity  here.  Maybe  we  should 
erect  a  monument  to  mark  the  spot  for  fu- 
ture generations  to  gaze  upon  and  ask,  "What 
happened  here?" 

Hazel  O.  Brekkz. 
Albex,  S.  Dak. 


CORN  TASSEL  ENDORSED   AS   THE 
NATIONAL  FLORAL  EMBLEM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  nvimber  of  letters  as  well  as 
editorials  from  across  the  Nation,  fol- 
lowing my  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  42,  which  would  proclaim  the 
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corn  tassel  to  be  our  national  floral  em- 
blem. 

I  wish  to  bring  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Hickory  Daily  Record,  of  Hickory.  N.C.. 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Daily  Record] 
Corn  Tassel  Resolution 
We  are  hopeful  that  a  resolution  to  es- 
tablish the  corn  tassel  as  the  national  floral 
emblem  of  the  United  States  may  result  at 
long  last  in  a  victory  for  Miss  Margo  Cairns 
who  has  conducted  such  a  valiant  and  con- 
vincing fight  for  this  objective. 

The  resolution  has-been  introduced  by 
U.S.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  niinois. 
According  to  Miss  Cairns,  she  Is  encouraged 
by  the  receipt  of  many  favorable  letters  and 
telegrams. 

Miss  Cairns  is  hopeful  that  North  Caro- 
linians who  would  like  to  see  the  resolution 
enacted,  will  urge  Senators  Sam  Ervin  and 
Everett  Jordan  to  support  the  present  move- 
ment to  make  the  corn  tassel  our  national 
floral  emblem. 

We  Tar  Heels  take  a  pardonable  pride  In 
the  fact  that  the  first  birth  of  British  par- 
entage occurred  at  Roanoke  Island  In  1585 — 
35  years  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Massachusetts;  and  more 
than  a  decade  prior  to  the  Jamestown  settle- 
ment. Thus,  it  Is  especially  significant,  we 
think,  that  among  the  "discoveries"  of  our 
so-called  "Lost  Colony"  settlers,  was  maize 
(corn) ,  as  well  as  sugarcane  and  flax. 

Few  American  can  dispute  the  appropriate- 
ness of  enshrining  the  corn  tassel  as  our 
symbol — because  the  history  of  corn  In  this 
country  also  dates  to  Plymouth  Rock,  where 
the  first  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  continent 
were  given  corn  by  the  Indians. 

Thus,  as  Senator  Douglas  says,  corn  is 
quite  definitely  engrained  In  the  very  first 
stages  of  our  Nation's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Unquestionably,  corn  has  continued  to  be 
engrained  through  every  day  of  our  Nation's 
history.  Its  role  has  not  been  diminished  by 
periods  of  affluence  or  depression;  by  times 
of  peace  or  war.  While  the  horse  has  been 
replaced  by  the  automobile,  the  corn  tassel 
has  continued  to  symbolize  American  crops 
growing  ripe  for  harvest. 

The  fact  that  other  nations  have  adopted 
floral  emblems,  makes  it  appropriate  that 
our  great  country  might  well  do  likewise. 
As  noted,  England.  Iran,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Honduras,  and  Luxembourg  have 
designated  the  rose.  Liberia  lives  unoffici- 
ally under  the  banner  of  the  white  frangl- 
panl.  Australia  has  the  golden  wattle,  and 
Brazil,  the  blossom  of  Ipecac,  while  Canada 
has  recently  made  the  maple  leaf  the  symbol 
of  its  DomlH^on. 

Senators  McCarthy,  of  Minnesota  and 
Long,  of  Missouri,  have  joined  with  Senator 
Douglas  In  Introducing  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, which  seeks  to  make  the  corn  tassel 
our  national  floral  emblem.  The  record 
agrees  that  it,  above  all  others,  would  best 
syrfibolize  our  Nation — its  history,  traditions, 
health,  wealth,  energy,  progress,  and  well- 
being. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH  AND 
SURVEY  OP  COMMERCIAL  FISH- 
ERY RESOURCES  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
Standard -Times  has  a  long-established 
and  well-merited  reputation  for  cham- 


pioning expanded  marine  research  and 
the  fisheries  industries  of  New  England 
and  other  coastal  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

As  early  as  1959.  when  the  Committee 
on  Oceanography  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  made  its  detailed  report 
on  the  Nation's  oceanographic  needs,  the 
Standard-Times  published  an  outstand- 
ing series  of  articles,  which  attracted  na- 
tional attention,  on  the  problems  that 
confront  scientists  and  the  fisheries  in 
the  oceans. 

In  the  years  since  then,  the  interest 
of  the  Standard -Times  in  this  important 
area  has  intensified.  A  manifestation  of 
that  interest  appears  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Standard-Times  for  Pebruary 
10.  under  the  heading  "Two  Sound  Bills." 
The  measures  referred  to  are  a  bill  to 
remove  certain  restrictions  that  handi- 
cap the  operation  of  oceanographic  re- 
search ships  such  as  those  of  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution,  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and  to  authorize  an 
overall  survey  of  the  commercial  fishery 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

Both  of  these  measures  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson].  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  who  has 
long  been  in  the  forefront  of  legislation 
to  establish  a  strong  and  balanced  ocean- 
ographic program. 

The  two  measures  now  pending,  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  Standard-Times 
editorial,  should  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration in  the  89th  Congress,  for  rea- 
sons well  stated  in  some  detail  in  this 
excellent  editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Two  Sound  Bills"  from 
the  February  10. 1965,  issue  of  the  Stand- 
ard-Times of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   New  Bedford,   Mass..   Standard- 
Times,  Feb.  10,  1965] 
Two  Sound  Bu.ls 

Senator  Magnuson,  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington, long  a  knowledgeable  champion  of 
marine  matters,  is  reintroducing  in  the  Sen- 
ate two  measures  involving  oceanographic 
research  and  fishery  resources,  which  deserve 
prompt  passage.  Both  bills  were  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year,  but  were  not  acted  upon 
by  the  House. 

The  first  would  exempt  oceanographic  re- 
search vessels  from  the  application  of  cer- 
tain vessel  inspection  laws.  Its  purpose  is  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  oceanographic  re- 
search by  removing  Impediments  that  have 
been  handicapping  research  vessel  operation 
by  both  oceanographic  institutions  and  pri- 
vate industry. 

Under  existing  law,  scientific  personnel 
carried  on  board  a  ship  used  in  oceanographic 
research  are  classifled  either  as  passengers  or 
members  of  the  crew.  If  classified  as  pas- 
sengers, the  vessel  would,  depending  upon' 
the  number  of  personnel  carried,  be  classified 
as  a  passenger  vessel,  and  would  be  subject 
to  more  rigid  requirements  under  the  marine 
safety  inspection  laws  and  the  International 
Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  In 
order  to  avoid  such  stringent  requirements, 
which  are  not  appropriate  to  this  category 
of  vessel,  research  ship  operators  have  been 
required  to  limit  the  number  of  scientific 
personnel  carried,  thus  hampering  full  util- 
ization of  their  vessels. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  scientific  personnel 
are  classified  as  members  of  the  crew,  thev 
then  become  subject  to  the  laws  applicable 
to  seamen,  which  are  not  appropriate  to 
scientists  and  technicians  who  perform 
duties  considerably  different  from  those 
usually  performed  by  members  of  a  shin's 
crew.  ^ 

In  addition  to  recognizing  that  persons  on 
board  oceanographic  research  vessels  who 
are  engaged  in  scientific  research  are  neither 
passengers  nor  seamen,  the  bill  also  would 
give  the  Treasury  Department  authority  to 
tailor  the  vessel  inspection,  manning  and 
other  safety  laws  to  the  particular  charac- 
teristics of  vessels  used  in  marine  research. 

Last  year,  a  similar  measure  received  the 
support  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
Treasury,  Navy  and  Defense,  as  well  as  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee  on  Commerce.  The  objectives  sought  in 
this  proposal  are  strongly  supported  by  the 
Committee  on  Oceanography  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Research  Vessel 
Operators  Council  and  by  industries  operat- 
ing vessels  employed  exclusively  In  scientiflc 
research. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  Increase 
efficiency  without  additional  costs,  and  will 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  national  ocean- 
ographic  program. 

The  second  Magnuson  measure  relates  to— 
the  fishery  resources  •  •  •  and  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  to  conduct  a  $200,000  survey  of 
the  marine  and  fresh-water  commercial  flsh- 
ery  resources  of  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions. 

This  resolution  Is  virtually  identical  to  last 
year's,  which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce unanimously  favored,  and  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  without  dissent. 

Such  a  survey  Is  long  overdue.  No  such 
examination  has  been  conducted  since  1944, 
and  that  one  was  limited.  In  these  inter- 
vening years,  several  things  have  happened: 
Since  1951,  the  American  fisheries  indus- 
try has  declined  alarmingly. 

The  total  catch  of  food  species  has  dropped 
more  than  500  million  pounds. 

The  number  of  American  fishermen  has 
shrunk  by  one-fourth. 

The  average  price  per  pound  received  by 
fishermen  also  has  declined. 

So  has  the  number  of  documented  fishing 
vessels,  while  the  number  of  new  documen- 
tations has  shrunk  two-thirds. 

Decline  of  fisheries,  elsewhere  than  in  New 
Bedford,  has  brought  hardship  to  many 
areas  and  communities  dependent  almost  en. 
tirely  on  harvesting  the  sea  for  basic  Income. 
At  the  same  time,  it  Is  known  that  the 
aggregate  resources  of  the  sea  are  not  being 
depleted. 

The  demand  for  products  of  the  sea  has 
grown,  not  diminished. 

The  bounty  of  the  sea  Is  not  challenged 
by  substitute  products. 

While  American  fisheries  are  declining,  the 
American  people  are  utilizing  more  fish  and 
shellfish  than  ever  before. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  edible  flsh  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  Is  imported;  so 
Is  65  percent  of  the  fishery  products  used 
by  Industry  or  for  animal  feed.  We  know 
that  many  of  these  Imported  products,  both 
edible  and  Inedible,  were  produced  from  fish 
harvested  from  waters  contiguous  to 
America. 

Waters  over  our  great  continental  shelves 
are  among  the  most  productive  in  the  world, 
ocean  areas  that  attract  the  flshlng  fleets 
of  Japan,  Russia,  Poland,  Spain,  France, 
Norway,  both  West  and  East  Germany,  and 
Britain.  World  flsherles  production  has 
doubled  in  the  past  decade,  and  sea  life 
In  waters  adjacent  to  America  has  contrib- 
uted materially  to  this  increase. 

Every  maritime  nation  in  the  world  except 
the  United  States  is  sharing  In  the  expan- 
sion of  the  flshlng  Industry. 
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The  U.S.  industry  itself,  given  some  Incen- 
tive, some  encouragement,  scientific  and 
technological  assistance,  cam  revive,  expand 
and  prosper  to  the  benefit  of  our  national 
economy  and  health. 

Senator  Magnuson's  bill  will  contribute 
substantially  to  revival  of  the  industry,  the 
first  and  oldest  on  this  continent. 

Presumably,  the  Senate  again  will  pass 
both  measures,  and  the  House  should  do 
likewise,  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


BETTER    MEDICAL    SERVICES    FOR 
RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  proposal  to  meet  the  needs 
and  desires  of  rural  people  for  doctors 
was  made  last  month  to  the  Oklahoma 
Academy  of  General  Practice  by  Dr. 
James  L.  Dennis,  dean  and  director  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Center. 

Among  its  most  interesting  aspects  is  a 
pilot  study  program  in  "packaging"  of 
medical  services  in  a  "have-not"  rural 
area.  He  suggests  a  small  group  clinic- 
hospital  built  with  private  resources  in 
an  area  that  does  not  have  a  medical 
doctor,  and  operated  as  a  part  of  the  imi- 
versit:?^  teaching  program  in  family 
medicine.  The  three  physicians — a  gen- 
eral practitioner,  a  pediatrician  and  an 
internist — would  have  active  teaching 
faculty  appointments  and  would  be  as- 
signed one  or  more  residents  in  family 
medicine  for  training.  The  physicians, 
during  the  first  year  or  two,  would  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  salary  from  a 
trust  fund  which  would  not  be  used  un- 
less their  collection  of  standard  fees  for 
service  did  not  equal  the  guarantee. 
They  would  have  an  option  to  lease  or 
purchase  the  facility  once  it  is  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  plan  has  many  other  facets  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  Dr.  Dennis'  speech  to  the  acad- 
emy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Project  Responsibilitt 

(By  James  L.  Dennis,  M.D.,  presented  to  the 

Oklahoma  Academy  of  General  Practice, 

Feb.  2,  1965) 

Not  only  has  American  medicine  achieved 
a  level  of  capability  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
world,  but  our  physicians  are  almost  totally 
Involved  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
people  they  serve.  What  a  paradox  that  in 
this  atmosphere  of  unparalleled  success, 
medicine  finds  itself  beset  with  increasing 
public  and  political  pressures  that  threaten 
some  of  the  traditional  freedoms  of  practice. 
It  is  understandable  that  you  should  resent 
the  Implication  that  you  no  longer  deeply 
care  about  the  people  you  serve  when  you 
are  in  a  state  of  chronic  exhaustion  from 
your  efforts  to  provide  suoh  care.  What  has 
happened  to  our  public  image?  Why  these 
puzzling  symptoms  of  public  discontent? 
How  can  we  change  them? 

As  intelligent  professionals,  trained  in 
scientific  medicine,  we  should  take  the  time 
to  do  what  we  do  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
patient  with  annoying  unexplained  com- 
plaints; I.e..  we  become  objective,  gather  all 
the  facts  we  can,  evaluate  them,  make  a 
diagnosis,  then  devise  a  program  of  therapy. 
Instead,  we  have,  for  years,  behaved  like 
average  human  beings  and  have  quickly  re- 
acted to  the  symptoms  of  change  with  emo- 
tional negativism.  We  are  quick  to  articu- 
late that  which  we  oppose,  but  rarely  have 
we   as  a  desirable  alternative,  opposed  with 


rational,  constructive  actions  based  on  what 
we  are  for. 

Let's  dismiss  our  righteous  Indignation  for 
the  next  few  minutes  and  take  a  diagnostic 
look  at  some  of  the  frequently  encountered 
symptoms  and  complaints.  Let  us  consider 
the  problems  as  physicians,  for  that  is  what 
we  are. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  heard 
numerous  and  sometimes  prominent  persons 
make  the  following  statements:  (1)  medical 
schools  are  failing  to  produce  general  prac- 
titioners, (2)  doctors  are  no  longer  in  touch 
with  the  people,   (3)    doctors  have  become 
self-interested,    (4)    doctors    are    too    busy 
making  money  to  care,  and  (5)  doctors  have 
yelled  "wolf"  about  socialized  naedicine  for 
the  past  20  years  and  It  doesn't  have  much 
meaning  any  more.    Let  us  examine  these 
symptomatic    complaints   with    microscopic 
objectivity.    It  is  true  that  medical  schools 
do  not  produce  GP's,  but  it  Is  also  true  that 
we  do  not  produce  surgeons,  urologists,  or 
any  other  specialists.    Doctors  choose  their 
field  of  interest  while  in  their  postgraduate 
hospital  training.    Even  under  low  power  we 
can  see  that  the  individual  public  likes  his 
own  physician,  but  is  dissatisfied  with  us  as 
a  group.    Under  the  high  power  lens,  we  can 
see  that  we  have  lost  touch  with  some  seg- 
ments  of   our    population,   at    least   we   no 
longer  influence  their  political  and   philo- 
sophical actions.     How  about  the  allegation 
that  we  are  self-interested.    Well,  I  hope  you 
are  human  enough  to  have  some  self-inter- 
est.   Unfortunately,  as  physicians  our  talent 
for  being  maneuvered  into  a  position  of  ap- 
pearing to  be  against  programs  that  on  the 
surface  appear  to  be  for  people,  gets  us  into 
trouble.    We  have  failed  to  make  the  point 
that  opposition  is  sometimes  based  on  what 
many  think  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
people.    To  those  who  say  "doctors  are  too 
busy  making  money  to  care."  I  say.  "That 
only   because   doctors   do   care   are   they   so 
busy  and  only  because  they  are  busy,  they 
make  money."     Many  doctors  make  less  per 
hour  than  many  laborers.     They  Just  work 
longer.     Many  of  the  public  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  loneliness,  singleness,  responsibil- 
ity,  and  devoted  constancy  of  the  general 
practitioner.    The    allegation    that    doctors 
have  yelled  "wolf"  about  socialized  medicine 
to  the  point  that  it  has  lost  its  impact  prob- 
ably has  much  truth,  for  the  "wolf"  Is  now 
approaching  the  door,  and  the  people  who 
used  to  listen  are  not  doing  so. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  common  symp- 
toms and  complaints;  all  are  based  on  narrow, 
partial  views,  and  In  fact,  are  analogous  to 
referred  pain.  We  must  look  beyond  where 
It  hurts  If  we  are  going  to  understand  the 
real  significance  of  these  symptoms.  It 
might  even  pay  to  get  some  of  the  past  his- 
tory.   A 

The  \  complaining  symptoms  all  reflect 
frustrations.  Twenty  years  ago  every  family 
had  access  to  a  family  doctor.  Doctors  were 
revered  as  Individuals  and  respected  as  a 
group.  We  enjoyed  a  totally  secure  position. 
We  liked  It,  and  we  would  like  to  keep  It. 
Now  we  are  caught  In  a  floodtlde  and  we  are 
trying  to  maintain  our  station.  The  flood- 
tide  Is  comprised  of  many  dynamic  factors, 
but  the  principal  ones  over  which  we  appear 
to  have  little  control  are  ( 1 )  the  population 
explosion.  (2)  the  knowledge  and  technical 
explosion,  and  (3)   the  urban  explosion. 

People  are  reproducing  faster  than  physi- 
cians and  other  health  science  personnel  can 
be  produced.  The  Inevitable  result  is  a  rela- 
tive and  in  some  areas,  an  actual  shortage 
of  physicians.  People  have  moved  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities  and  people  In  the  cities 
are  moving  to  the  suburbs.  Our  very  large 
cities  now  have  depressed  central  areas  of 
populations  with  totally  Inadequate  medical 
coverage  and  these  people  do  have  votes.  Al- 
though this  circumstance  does  not  apply  to 
Oklahoma,  we  do  have  an  equally  serious 
problem   in    ovtr   rural    areas.      Many   small 


towns  have  not  been  progressive.  As  the 
family  physicians  die  out  in  these  areas, 
there  is  no  one  to  replace  them.  Young  GP's 
need  and  want  modern  hospital  facilities, 
they  want  professional  and  Intellectual  com- 
panionship and  stimulation.  They  want  time 
off  and  their  wives  want  cultural  and  school 
advantages  that  may  not  be  present  In  many 
small  rural  towns.  As  a  result  we  have  rural 
communities  and  even  whole  rural  counties 
without  a  medical  doctor.  They  want  and  ex- 
pect to  have  a  doctor.  Their  voices  are 
beginning  to  be  heard  in  our  legislative 
halls.  Such  people  are  not  going  to  worry 
very  much  about  the  freedom  of  medicine. 

These,  then,  are  the  swiftly  moving  cur- 
rents that  are  threatening  our  professional 
security.  When  beset  by  such  tides  it  Is 
natural  for  man  to  react  In  an  attempt  to 
somehow  hold  his  ground. .  If  the  tide  grows, 
he  is  faced  with  three  alternatives:  (1)  Go 
with  the  current  and  perhaps  never  regain  a 
solid  footing,  (2)  resist  the  tides  and  be 
destroyed,  or  (3)  seek  solid  footing  on  higher 
ground.  I  prefer  the  latter.  To  stubbornly 
curse  the  tides  and  to  blame  others  for  our 
dilemma  Is  a  failure  to  adapt.  For  an  Indi- 
vidual, a  species,  a  culture,  or  a  profession  to 
display  the  Inability  to  adapt  to  meet  the 
changes  of  time  eventually  means  one  thing 
— extinction.  This  Is  an  Inexorable  law  of 
nature. 

I  think  now  we  can  come  to  diagnosis  and 
therapy.  ,^e  diagnosis:  faUure  to  recognize 
the  changing  needs  of  people  in  a  changing 
world.  We  have  been  busy  and  we  cannot 
know  the  problems  of  people  and  patients  we 
do  not  see.  We  have,  with  much  Justifica- 
tion, worried  about  our  loss  of  status,  our 
loss  of  freedom,  our  privileges;  so  much  so 
that  we  have  sometimes  failed  to  see  our 
reason  for  being.  Doctors  are  for  people;  we 
exist  to  provide  for  the  professional  health 
needs  of  people. 

As  educated  and  creative  professionals,  we 
^have  the  abilities  to  cure  the  symptoms  that 
trouble  us  but  first  we  must  evaluate  the 
problems,  then  develop  appropriate  programs 
of  therapy.  Actually,  this  Is  our  responsi- 
bility, but  It  wlU  soon  become  a  legislative 
responsibility  If  we  fail  to  act. 

To  these  ends  I  am  proposing  a  collabora- 
tive project  designed  to  meet  our  medical 
social  responsibility  to  the  State  and  the 
j>eople  of  Oklahoma.  In  so  doing  we  can 
correct  our  public  image  and  demonstrate 
the  devotion  and  dedication  that  physicians 
have  always  had. 

PROJECT    RESPONSIBILrrT 

I  Invite  the  physicians  of  the  State  to 
Join  with  us  in  a  project  that  will  enable  us 
to  Identify  the  health  personnel  needs  of 
Oklahoma  and  on  the  basis  of  known  needs, 
to  tool  up  with  programs  designed  to  meet 
them. 

In  tune  with  the  times,  I  propose  a  label 
for  this  program.  We  wlU  call  It  "Project 
Responsibility."  Now  for  a  few  explana- 
tory words  and  then  details  of  my  proposals. 

Everyone  has  long  accepted  the  basic  func- 
tions of  the  university  medical  center  as 
those  of  education,  research,  and  service  (to 
teach,  to  search,  to  serve).  The  taxpayer 
win  say  it  is  to  produce  the  doctors,  nurses, 
and  the  allied  health  personnel  needed  to 
keep  them  well  and  to  man  oxir  hospitals. 
Until  recent  years  we  have  been  able  to  meet 
these  goals  reasonably  well,  but  the  medical 
center,  too,  has  been  caught  in  the  floods  of 
changing  times.  In  order  to  exist,  we  have 
had  to  accept  Federal  support  for  sponsored 
reseaj^h.  This  support,  combined  with  in- 
adequate State  appropriations,  has  created 
imbalances  in  medical  center  production  so 
that  our  most  Important  end-products,  med- 
ical students  and  patients  have  not  always 
come  first,  and  they  must  always  come  first. 
The  population  explosion,  urbanization,  and 
specialization  have  created  Imbalances  in  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  available  health 
services.     I   am  told   that  there   are   many 
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communities  and  even  some  large  areas  In 
Oklahoma  where  there  Is  no  medical  doctors 
and  many  others  with  shortages  of  all  kinds 
of  health  science  personnel.  Since  the  im- 
pact of  the  population  explosion  has  Jxist 
begun  and  people  can  be  produced  faster 
than  doctors,  there  is  Justification  for  the 
growing  public  and  governmental  anxiety 
over  the  shortage  of  family  physicians  and 
health  facilities.  We  believe  the  medical 
center  has  an  opportunity  and  a  duty  to 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  study 
these  problems  and  with  the  help  of  all  to 
resolve  them.  We  believe  that  the  proposed 
study  of  medical  services  represents  applied 
research  that  is  as  legitimate  as  Is  research 
In  molecular  biology. 

I  should  emphasize  that  while  "Project 
Responsibility"  may  be  described  as  a  social 
tool,  it  is  not  to  be  a  tool  for  the  socialization 
of  medicine.  In  fact,  it  may  offer  the  only 
effective  opportunity  we  have  left  to  prevent 
a  total  socialization  of  medicine  and  the  time 
is  late. 

I  want  also  to  reassure  our  faculty  that 
the  proposed  program  will  not  be  permitted 
to  dilute  our  existing  programs  of  academic 
excellence.  In  fact,  this  project  should  sup- 
plement and  implement  academic  goals  and 
In  the  long  run.  protect  academic  freedom 
and  the  privileged  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
For  once,  town  and  gown  should  have  com- 
pelling reasons  to  come  together  In  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  program  that,  more  Im- 
portantly, is  clearly  in  the  Interest  of  the 
public.  In  final  analysis  it  will  be  the  pub- 
lic who  will  decide  the  kind  of  medicine  five 
will  practice  In  this  country. 

How  does  one  approach  such  an  ambitious 
undertaking?  We  back  away  from  ovir  emo- 
tional and  proximate  perspectives  and  ap- 
proach It  as  objectively  as  we  would  aiy 
other  kind  of  study  project.  (1)  Define  tLe 
problems,  (2)  decide  on  methods  of  study, 
(3)  collect  data,  and  (4)  develop  programs 
based  on  the  facts  that  evolve. 

"Project  Responsibility"  will  be  a  foiir- 
phased  program. 

Phase  I.  A  statewide  Inventory  study  of 
the  health  science  personnel  now  serving  the 
people  of  Oklahoma.  The  goal:  to  define 
State  and  community  needs  by:  (a)  Identi- 
fication of  numbers,  kinds,  and  ages  of  phy- 
sicians and  allied  health  science  personnel 
now  in  the  State;  (b)  identify  the  location 
of  health  science  personnel;  (c)  identify  the 
areas  of  shortages,  numbers,  and  kinds 
(where  they  are,  where  they  are  not,  and  who 
needs  what). 

Phase  II:  A  projection  of  current  and  an- 
ticipated needs  based  on  (1)  findings  of  the 
study,  (2)  needs  and  expectations  of  the 
public,  (3)  needs  and  expectations  of  the 
profession,  (4)  needs  of  the  university,  (5) 
the  social  forces  at  work,  (6)  governmental 
and  health  agency  forces  at  work. 

Phase  III:  Reevaluate  the  medical  school 
cixrriculums  and  hospital  training  programs 
on  the  basis  of  these  needs:  (a)  Develop  an 
appropriate  undergraduate  education  pro- 
gram In  family  medicine;  (b)  a  community 
hospital  resident  training  program  In  family 
medicine  (general  practice);  (c)  develop 
appropriate  education  and  training  programs 
In  the  allied  health  fields.  (Ijaboratory 
technicians,  surgical  technicians,  nurses, 
public  health  nurses,  medical  social  workers, 
hospital  administrators,  etc.) 

Phase  IV:  A  "pilot"  study  program  in  the 
"packaging"  of  medical  services  in  a  "have 
not"  rural  area. 

Goals:  (a)  To  develop  a  rural  community 
health  center,  geared  to  family  medicine; 
(b)  to  utilize  this  center  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  university  approved  teaching  pro- 
gram in  family  medical  care;  (c)  study 
methods  for  Increased  efficiency  and  economy 
of  effort  in  providing  medical  services  In  a 
rural  setting;  (d)  provide  exemplary  medical 
care  In  a  rural  setting;    (e)    attract  family 


physicians  to  rural  areas;  (f)  stimulate  the 
teaching  of  family  medicine  in  a  rural  set- 
ting; (g)  gain  widespread  public  support  for 
voluntary  medical  programs. 

The  riu-al  community  health  center  pro- 
gram requires  some  explanation.  My  con- 
ceptualization of  this  program  Is  this:  With 
private  resources,  build  a  small  group  clinic- 
hospital  (commiuiity  health  center)  located 
In  an  area  that  does  not  have  a  medical  doc- 
tor. It  Is  hoped  the  community  involved  will 
finance  or  help  finance  this  structvu-e.  The 
clinic  will  be  staffed  with  a  well-trained  gen- 
eral practitioner,  a  pediatrician,  and  an  In- 
ternist. The  reasons  for  this  particular  Com- 
bination are  many.  We  know  that  In  the 
foreseeable  f utxire  we  cannot  possibly  produce 
enough  general  practitioners  to  meet  public 
needs,  we  must  recognize  the  limitations  of 
pediatricians  and  internists  in  the  areas  of 
surgical  emergencies  and  trauma,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  value  of  pediatrics  and 
Internal  medicine  consultation  In  the  areas 
of  diagnosis,  fluid  and  electrolyte  balance, 
preventive  medicine,  mental  health,  and 
growth  and  development.  Thus,  each  can 
complement  the  talents  of  the  other. 

This  community  health  center  will  be  con- 
sidered as  an  Integral  part  of  the  university's 
teaching  program  in  family  medicine.  The 
physicians  In  the  group  will  have  active 
faculty  teaching  appointments.  They  will  be 
assigned  one  or  more  residents  in  family 
medicine  who  will  spend  a  specified  time  In 
what  might  be  called  a  "house  staff  precep- 
torshlp"  in  a  rural  setting.  Teaching  con- 
sultants in  practice  and  from  the  medical 
center  staff  will  be  assigned  for  Interim  visits. 
The  clinic  doctors  will  be  given  periodic  leaves 
for  refresher  courses,  or  advanced  training. 
With  three  physicians  and  a  resident,  there 
will  be  time  to  read,  to  spend  with  families, 
to  go  to  larger  cities  for  cultural  activities 
and  to  engage  visiting  consultants  in  stimu- 
lating medical  thought  and  conversation. 
These  lucky  doctors  could  become  the  hap- 
piest in  medicine. 

How  is  this  not  socialized  medicine?  First, 
the  university  will  be  there  primarily  in  the 
role  of  applied  research  and  teaching.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two,  doctors  will  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  salary.  They  will 
collect  standard  fees  for  service,  with  a 
schedule  to  be  approved  by  the  Oklahoma 
State  Medical  Association.  If  collections  do 
not  equal  the  guaranteed  minimum  salary, 
the  difference  will  be  paid  from  a  trust  fund. 
If  they  earn  more  than  the  minimum,  it  is 
theirs.  This  is  free  enterprise.  Tliey  will 
have  an  option  to  lease  or  purchase  the 
facility  once  it  is  self-supporting.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  doctors  and  the  resident  In  train- 
ing, the  clinic  would  be  staffed  with  nurses 
including  a  public  health  nurse  (who  will 
have  the  time  to  drive  out  15  miles  to  see 
if  Aunt  Minnie  really  needs  to  see  the 
doctor),  and  a  professional  medical  social 
worker  who  will,  under  the  doctor's  super- 
vision, listen  to  and  assist  with  family  prob- 
lems, evaluate  the  families'  ability  to  pay 
full  fees  or  no  fees,  and  when  necessary,  to 
complete  forms  and  arrange  for  agency  sup- 
port. 

Acute  emergencies  would  be  cared  for  In 
the  hospital,  but  more  unusual  and  serious 
problems  would  be  transported  to  the  near- 
est approved  and  completely  equipped  and 
staffed  hospital  center.  Patients  In  the  area 
who  want  to  come  and  are  eligible  for  medical 
center  care  could  be  screened  at  the  clinic, 
hence  sometimes  avoid  the  frustration  of 
making  a  long  trip  for  a  common  Illness. 
On  the  other  hand,  good  teaching  cases,  eli- 
gible for  medical  center  care  could  be  re- 
ferred. If  the  pilot  program  works  well,  the 
clinic  center  would  eventually  be  turned 
over  to  the  physicians  and  the  community. 
Lessons  that  have  been  learned  might  then 
be  applied  to  other  "have  not"  areas.  This 
eventually  would  fill  the  vacuum  areas  that 


are  now  attracting  cultlsts,  and  would  make 
exemplary  care  available  to  rural  citizens 
where  no  care  now  exists.  This  program 
would  give  more  status  to  rural  practice  and 
to  family  medicine,  hence  would  attract 
young  doctors.  It  undoubtedly  would  In- 
fluence  teaching  performance  at  the  medi- 
cal center. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  earn  the 
popular  support  of  the  people  than  by  dem- 
onstrating with  this  kind  of  positive  action 
the  genuine  interest  of  our  profession  in 
their  needs.  In  so  doing,  we  can  show  the 
way  to  the  Nation. 

I  can  expect  some  opposition  to  this  plan, 
but  If  you  oppose,  do  so  by  offering  some- 
thing better  to  accomplish  the  same  goals.  I 
invite  your  constructive  criticism  and  your 
support — for  without  both  we  are  faced  with 
unpleasant  and  even  unacceptable  alterna- 
tives. "Project  Responsibility" — let's  meet 
It. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  congressional  action  for  or 
against  the  hospital  or  medical  care  pro- 
posals now  before  us,  some  way  must  be 
found  to  give  more  status  to  rural  medi- 
cal practice  and  to  family  medicine. 

There  are  rural  areas  in  Oklahoma, 
and  in  other  States  I  am  sure,  where  the 
family  physicians  have  died  after  years 
of  service,  but  no  new  doctors  have  ar- 
rived to  replace  them.  We  must  find 
some  way  to  assure  that  rural  communi- 
ties and  even  whole  rural  counties  do  not 
continue  without  any  medical  doctors. 
Yet  we  cannot  force  young  general  prac- 
titioners to  locate  in  such  doctor-starved 
towns. 

Dr.  Dennis  was  urging  other  doctors 
to  consider  his  proposals  for  attracting 
graduates  through  modern  hospital  facil- 
ities, stimulating  professional  compan- 
ionship, and  time — time  to  read,  spend 
with  families,  and  go  to  larger  cities  for 
cultural  activities.  Such  plans  as  his 
merit  thought  by  laymen  as  well  as  doc- 
tors seeking  answers  to  this  thorny 
problem. 

THE  UNIFORM  TIME  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Trailways 
magazine  for  January  and  Februai-y  of 
this  year  carries  an  article  which  sets 
forth  the  confusion,  cost,  and  turmoil 
created  by  the  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  time 
changes  in  the  United  States  today. 

With  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton],  I  have  sponsored  a 
bill,  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1965,  which 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  correcting  at 
least  one  of  the  confusing  developments 
which  plague  many  Americans,  but  es- 
pecially our  business  community  and  the 
transportation  industry  specifically.  S. 
1404  would  simply  provide  that  areas  re- 
sorting to  daylight  saving  time  change 
from  standard  time  on  the  same  date, 
and  revert  to  standard  time  again  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  season  on  the  same 
date.  No  area  would  be  forced  to  adopt 
daylight  saving  time ;  but  those  which  did 
would  be  told  to  impose  it  between  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  April  and  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  October,  uniformly,  the  Na- 
tion over. 

This  is,  to  my  mind,  a  simple  step 
which  would  relieve  much  confusion,  al- 
though it  Is  only  the  beginning  of  a  time- 
reform  program  which  I  believe  we  must 
ultimately  face  up  to. 
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I  ask  that  the  Trailways  magazine  ar- 
ticle, "Time  To  Change  Our  Time 
Changes,"  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   Trailways    magazine,    for    January- 
'  February  1965] 

TIME  To  Change  Our  Time  Changes 

While  serving  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
France,  Ben  Franklin  reportjedly  awoke  one 
morning  in  Paris  and  noticed  the  sun  shin- 
ing brightly  outside.  He  asked  himself,  "Why 
are  we  not  taking  advantage  of  all  of  this 
davUght?"  He  even  made  an  analysis  of  the 
number  of  candles  that  could  be  saved  by 
the  people  of  Paris  If  they  changed  their  time 
habits. 

The  extra  expense  they  Incurred  by  Ignor- 
ing his  advice  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  the 
needless,  added  operating  costs  Imposed  upon 
this  country's  transportation  industry  each 
year  because  of  our  chaotic,  confusing  time- 
changing  habits. 

Unless  Congress  acts  promptly  to  establish 
a  nationwide,  uniform  time  change  policy, 
1965  will  be  another  clock  Juggling  year.  We 
win  continue  to  be  plagued  by  widespread 
variations  In  standard  and  daylight  saving 
time  across  the  country,  complicated  by  fre- 
quent time  zone  boundary  disputes,  differing 
standard-daylight  changeover  dates,  and  an 
assortment  of  local  community  options. 

Because  It  transports  about  a  third  more 
passengers  each  year  than  do  the  railroads 
and  airlines  combined,  America's  Intercity 
bus  industry  is  most  adversely  affected  by  the 
lack  of  uniformity  In  the  ficsld  of  time.  Im- 
mediately, the  intercity  bus  Industry  is  bur- 
dened with  an  annual  bill  of  netirly  $500,000 
for  printing  extra  schedules  required  only  be- 
cause of  time  change  variations,  conflicts  and 
local  options.  T^ie  long-range  cost  to  the 
industry  is  incalculable. 

However,  Carolina  Trailways  has  used  an 
example  which  suggests  the  long-range  effect 
of  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  time 
changes.  It  cites  the  case  of  a  Salisbury, 
Md.,  passenger  traveling  to  New  York  City 
who  must  keep  straight  the  following  changes 
In  scheduled  departvires:  l:ft6  p.m.,  in  early 
April,  changed  to  2:45  p.m.  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  April,  changed  to  1:45  p.m.  on  Me- 
morial Day,  changed  to  2:4B  p.m.  on  Labor 
Day,  changed  to  1:45  p.m.  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  October. 

It's  no  wonder  that  passengers  become  con- 
fused and  Irritated  over  theee  time  changes. 
It's  even  understandable,  If  unfortunate,  that 
they  often  blame  the  bus  Industry  for  these 
changes.  ,.  i 

Sometimes  the  results  ar0  so  absurd  as  to 
be  humorous. 

Richard  A.  Trice,  vice  preildent  and  traffic 
manager  of  Virginia  Trailways,  In  testimony 
last  year  before  the  Subconimlttee  on  Com- 
merce and  France  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  told 
this  story. 

"An  amusing  Incident  occurred  at  our 
Washington  terminal  this  spring.  It  Is  ap- 
proximately 50  miles  from  Washington  to 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  The  running  time  Is  1 
hour  and  5  minutes  (now  50  minutes,  with 
the  opening  of  the  last  section  of  the  Inter- 
state highway) .  On  the  last  Sunday  In 
April  when  the  District  of  Columbia  goes  on 
daylight  time,  a  passenger  departing  Wash- 
ington at  5:40  p.m.  daylight  time  arrives  In 
Fredericksburg  at  5:45  pjtn.  standard  time, 
or  as  it  appears  on  the  schedule,  5  minutes 
later  than  the  departure  time  from  Wash- 
ington. 

"A  passenger  approached  our  ticket  agent 
In  Washington  and  Inquired  about  the  next 
schedule  to  Fredericksburg.  The  agent  ad- 
vised that  the  next  departure  would  leave  at 
5:40  and  would  arrive  In  Fredericksburg  at 
5:45  p.m.  He  asked  the  passenger  If  he  would 
like  to  buy  a  ticket.    The  man  thought  for  a 


minute  and  then  replied  that  he  had  decided 
not  to  go.  However,  he  said  that  If  It  were 
all  right  with  the  ticket  agent,  he  would  wait 
around  for  the  departure  time  to  see  the  bus 
blast  off." 

In  fact,  of  course,  Trailways  buses  do  not 
blast  off  to  cover  the  50  miles  between  Wash- 
ington and  Fredericksburg  In  5  minutes. 
However,  unless  Congress  acts  quickly  on  the 
time  uniformity  problem,  the  Trailways 
schedule  which  goes  Into  effect  on  April  25, 
1965  win  show  that — thanks  to  the  new  In- 
terstate Highway  System — the  5:40  bus  will 
arrive  In  Fredericksburg  10  minutes  before  It 
left  Washington. 

Any  doubt  that  It's  time  for  a  change  In  our 
time  changes? 


THE  REVEREND  JAMES  J.  REEB 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Casper  honored  a  hometown  hero  on 
Sunday,  March  14,  with  a  quiet  me- 
morial march  and  a  series  of  tributes. 
The  Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune  for  Monday, 
March  15,  carried  a  full  report  on  these 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  late  Reverend 
James  J.  Reeb,  whose  memory  was  hon- 
ored again  this  Sunday,  March  21,  at  a 
memorial  service  in  Casper's  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  where  he  was  ordained 
a  minister  in  1953. 

At  last  Sunday's  observance,  tributes 
to  James  Reeb  came  from  a  variety  of 
quarters.  One  came  from  Roy  Wilkins, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  Others  came  from  former 
classmates  of  his.  including  the  mayor  of 
Casper,  Patrick  Meenan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Casper 
Tribune's  report  of  last  Sunday's  tribute 
to  the  Reverend  Reeb,  and  also  the 
eulogy  delivered  on  that  occasion  by 
Frank  Bowron,  one  of  his  classmates  in 
the  1945  graduating  class  of  Natrona 
Comity  High  School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  eulogy  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Casper   (Wyo.)   Tribune, 
Mar.  15,  1965] 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Join  in  Quiet 
Casper  Race  March 

"No  American  is  a  stranger  or  agitator  in 
his  own  land." 

That  was  the  reply  a  high-ranking  Negro 
leader  made  Sunday  to  those  who  say  the 
Reverend  James  J.  Reeb  should  have  stayed 
out  of  Selma,  Ala.,  where  he  was  fatally 
beaten  last  week. 

Roy  Wllklns,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  called  the  Reverend  Reeb  a 
"20th  century  good  Samaritan,"  who  went 
to  aid  the  Negro. 

"Selma  was  a  challenge  to  the  Christian 
teachings  upon  which  James  Reeb  had  built 
his  life,"  Wllklns  said.  He  spoke  at  the 
Natrona  County  High  School  gymnasium.  In 
which  the  Reverend  Reeb  once  took  physical 
education. 

The  NAACP  leader  said  It  appeared  that 
one  would  have  to  be  a  political  science  pro- 
fessor to  pass  Alabama's  voter  registration 
test.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  all  of  Alabama's 
voters  supposedly  have  passed  the  test.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  State's  voters  are  the 
most  intelligent  In  the  country,  Wllklns  said. 

"If  that  be  true,  then  the  mystery  of  how 
Gov.  George  ^allace  was  elected  deepens," 
Wllklns  said/ 

Wllklns'  10-mlnute  speech  climaxed  an 
afternoon  of  memorial  tributes  to  the  Rever- 
end Reeb.  who  lived  In  Casper  from  1942  to 


1953  and  whose  widow  Is  the  former  Marie 
Helen  Deason.  of  Casper. 

Earlier  about  250  people  bad  calmly 
marched  from  the  city-county  building  to 
the  high  school  as  a  public  tribute  to  the  , 
late  minister.  Members  of  the  police  escort 
said  there  was  no  trouble  along  the  inarch 
route. 

The  marchers  were  lead  by  the  Reverend 
Peter  G.  Koopman,  pastor  of  Shepherd  of  the 
Hills  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Koopman 
also  Is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Casper  tribute  to  James  J.  Reeb. 

The  marchers  were  about  evenly  divided 
between  Negroes  and  whites.  Among  them 
were  Wllklns,  Rod  Crowlle,  Democratic  State 
chairman,  and  Jesse  Johnson,  president  of 
the  Colorado-Wyoming  division  of  the 
NAACP. 

At  the  high  school  the  marchers  were 
joined  by  about  50  other  people.  The  Rever- 
end Reeb  was  eulogized  by  three  Casperltes 
who  were  classmates  of  his  at  Natrona  County 
High  School.  They  were  Mayor  Patrick  Mee- 
nan, attorney  Frank  Bowron,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Murphy. 

"If  Jim  Reeb's  death  did  nothing  but  get 
people  like  me  aU  across  the  country  think- 
ing, then  his  death  was  not  too  high  a  price 
to  pay,"  Meenan  said. 

Another  speaker  was  AUerton  Barnes  of 
Denver,  vice  president  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Area  Unitarian -Unlversallst  Association. 
Mr.  Reeb  was  a  Unitarian  minister.  ^  The 
speakers  were  Introduced  by  Casper  attorney 
Ray  Whltaker. 

Whltaker  read  several  telegrams  of  con- 
dolence. Including  ones  from  Republican 
Senator  Milward  Simpson  and  Democratic 
Representative  Tend  Roncalio.  Democratic 
Senator  Gale  McGee  had  sent  one  to  the 
tribute  committee  earlier. 

Other  speakers  were  M.  F.  Griffith,  superin- 
tendent of  schools;  Kelly  Walsh,  assistant 
school  superintendent,  and  the  Reverend 
James  Power,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Catholic 
Church.  Father  Power  read  a  statement  from 
the  Most  Reverend  Hubert  M.  Newell,  DJ3., 
bishop  of  Cheyenne,  who  was  unable  to  at- 
tend because  of  a  confirmation  service  In 
Cheyenne.     The  bishop  said: 

"The  entire  Catholic  community  of  Wyo- 
ming joins  In  mourning  this  man  of  God 
who  has  brought  home  to  us  so  forcefully 
the  beautiful  words  of  sacred  Scripture: 
'Greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

"May  his  sacrifice  fire  us  with  the  courage 
and  determination  to  come  to  the  aid  of  all 
victims  of  discrimination  and  Injustice, 
wherever  they  may  be  found.  Only  then 
can  It  be  said  that  the  death  of  the  Rev- 
erend' James  Reeb  has  not  been  In  vain." 

A  collection  was  taken  at  the  assembly  tj 
be  contributed  to  a  fund  for  the  Reeb  family 
and  one  that  will  be  used  to  establish  a 
memorial  In  the  minister's  name. 

At  the  community  concert  last  night  at 
the  high  schcxjl.  Izler  Solomon,  conductor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
dedicated  the  orchestra's  final  encore  to  the 
memory  of  the  Reverend  Reeb. 


EuLOGT  TO  Rev.  James  J.  Reeb,  March  14, 1985 
(Note. — On  March  14,  1965,  Casper,  Wyo., 
the  hometown  of  Rev.  James  J.  Reeb,  held  a 
memorial  tribute  to  the  minister  who  died 
at  Selma,  Ala.  Three  men  who  had  gradu- 
ated with  Reverend  Reeb  In  the  Casper  high 
school  class  of  1945  spoke.  They  were  Cas- 
per's mayor,  Patrick  H.  Meenan,  Dr.  Joseph 
Murphy,  Casper  physician,  and  Frank  L. 
Bowron,  Casper  attorney.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Bowron "s  eulogy  to  his  late  friend:) 

"Friday  evening,  after  I  had  accepted  Rev- 
erend Koopman's  Invitation  to  speak  here 
today,  I  was  In  a  restaurant  having  a  cup  of 
coffee  when  I  heard  a  woman  at  the  next 
table  talking  about  the  murder  of  Jim  Reeb. 
"Why  did  he  go  down  there  an3rway,"  she 
said.    "He  had  no  business  getting  Involved." 
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This,  then.  Is  the  question  I  want  to  try 
to  answer  this  afternoon  •  •  •  and  at  the 
same  time  attempt  to  tell  you  soniethlng 
about  Jim  Reeb. 

Jim  Reeb  and  I  went  through  high  school 
together,  belonging  to  the  same  church  and 
attended  the  same  Sunday  school  class.  He 
was  a  sensitive  boy  and  Intensely  Idealistic. 

There  was  a  war  and  he  was  not  old 
enough  to  go  •  •  •  but  he  watched  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  his  town  endiire  the 
pain  of  losing  sons  •  •  •  sons  dying  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  And  he  learned  that 
these  parents  ♦  •  •  and  these  sons  •  •  ♦ 
If  they  were  asked  to  repeat  that  sacrifice, 
would  say:     "Yes,  I  would  do   It   again." 

There  was  a  teacher  In  high  school  •  •  • 
a  dedicated  woman  of  Intelligence  and  vigor, 
who  instilled  In  him  a  strong  feeling  for 
honesty  and  Justice  •  •  •  and  who  by  her 
dedication  to  teaching  made  an  example  of 
her  very  life  of  helping  others.  And  if 
you  asked  her  today :  "Would  you  give  these 
principles  to  Jim  Reeb  if  you  had  it  to  do 
over  again?" 

She  would  say:   "Yes,  I  would  do  it  again." 

There  was  a  minister  in  our  church,  who 
through  those  years,  with  infinite  patience 
and  dedication,  encouraged  Jim  Reeb  to 
choose  the  ministry  as  his  career  *  *  •  and 
who  by  his  own  sacrifice  and  love,  set  before 
Jim  an  example  of  what  such  ministry  can 
mean.  And  if  we  could  ask  that  man  today 
If  he  would  do  this  again,  ♦  •  ♦  he  would  say: 
"Yes,  I  would  do  it  again." 

There  was  a  succession  of  Sunday  School 
teachers  •  *  •  all  of  them  sincere  Christian 
men  and  women,  who  taught  Jim  Reeb  the 
message  of  love  for  his  fellow  men  and  love 
for  God  •  •  •  and  each  of  these,  if  you  asked 
them  today: 

"If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again,  would  you 
guide  Jim  Reeb  by  these  teachings?" 

Each  would  answer  "Yes,  I  would  do  it 
again." 

There  are  his  parents,  who  taught  him 
their  own  standards  of  honor  and  decency, 
love,  and  respect,  •  •  •  and  who  guided  him 
by  the  same  code  by  which  they  have  lived. 
And  if  you  asked  them  today  if  they  would 
do  that  again,  they  would  have  to  answer: 
"Yes,  I  would  do  it  again." 

And  there  is  a  wife,  whose  qualities  of 
understanding  and  compassion,  and  whose 
courage  matched  his  own,  and  who  could  say 
to  him:  "Do  what  you  feel  you  must,  ♦  •  • 
do  what  you  know  is  right." 

And  no  greater  demonstration  of  their 
union  could  be  found  than  when  that  wife 
was  asked  •  •  •  during  the  vigil  In  Birming- 
ham, whether  Jim  Reeb  would  go  back  to 
Selma  if  he  had  it  to  do  over  again  *  •  • 
and  she  answered  without  pause  or  hesita- 
tion •  •  •  f or  Jim:  "Yes,  I  would  do  It 
again." 

Jim  Reeb  was  taught,  right  here  In  Cas- 
per, Wyo..  that  his  going  to  Selma  was  the 
right  thing  •  •  •  the  decent  thing  •  •  •  the 
Christian  thing — to  do.  And  It  Is  because 
he  accepted  our  teaching,  and  believed  our 
truths  and  adopted  our  principles  •  •  *  It  is 
because  we  helped  shape  his  tragic  destiny, 
that  Casper,  Wyo..  must  share  the  shame  of 
Selma.  Ala. 

Our  guilt  was  expressed  by  the  woman 
In  the  restaurant  when  she  said:  "He  had 
no  business  getting  involved." 

That  woman  spoke  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  creed  has  been:  "I  don't  want 
to  get  involved  *  fc*^*  let  them  solve  their 
own  problems."       ^ 

Today,  most  of  these  voices  are  silent  •  •  • 
struck  dumb  by  the  human  sacrifice  of  Jim 
Reeb  on  the  alter  of  bigotry  and  hate. 

But  tomorrow,  they  will  begin  again: 

"We  don't  have  the  problem  here  •  •  •  I 
don't  want  to  get  Involved."  And  soon.  It 
will  resolve  itself  again  Into  that  simple 
ageless  answer  that  Cain  gave  the  Lord: 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 


How  appropriate  to  this  moment  Is  the 
answer  of  the  Lord : 

"What  have  you  done?  The  voice  of  your 
brother's  blood  cries  to  me  from  the  ground." 

Today  ♦  •  •  all  America  Is  standing  trial 
for  the  murder  of  James  Reeb. 

Today,  by  the  murder  of  James  Reeb.  the 
mark  of  Cain  Is  written  across  the  face  of 
the  Nation. 

If  we  fall  Jim  Reeb  at  this  moment,  we 
forfeit  our  highest  aspirations  to  truth  and 
honor  and  love. 

If  we  fail  Jim  Reeb,  we  forsake  all  that  is 
noble  In  our  lives  and  we  profane  our  hopes 
for  our  children. 

If  we  fall  Jim  Reeb,  may  God  have  mercy 
on  our  souls. 


PREDICTIONS  BY  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
mer Postmaster  General,  James  A. 
Farley,  of  New  York,  during  the  past 
political  campaign  again  proved  himself 
an  astute  observer  of  the  American 
political  scene. 

Bernard  Horton,  editor  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Eagle,  at  Cheyenne,  interviewed  Mr. 
Farley  during  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  last  August;  and  from  that 
interview  came  predictions  which,  in 
November,  proved  startlingly  accurate. 
This  fact  is  brought  home  by  a  later 
article  written  by  Mr.  Horton,  which  I 
wish  to  share  with  the  members  of  this 
body  and  the  many  friends  of  that  re- 
markable political  pro,  Jim  Farley. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Political  and  Other- 
wise," written  by  Bernard  Horton,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wyoming  Eagle  (Cheyenne,  Wyo.) 

Nov.  20,  1964] 

Political  and  Otherwise 

(By  Bernard  Horton) 

This  column  Is  about  that  remarkable  old 
political  pro,  James  A.  Parley  of  New  York. 

We  first  met  Mr.  Parley  personally  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  Atlantic 
City  last  August. 

We  had  an  exclusive  Wyoming  Eagle  In- 
terview with  him  on  the  Jampacked  floor 
at  Convention  Hall. 

In  reply  to  our  questions,  the  75-year-old 
former  Postmaster  General,  who  served  as 
national  Democratic  chairman  and  campaign 
manager  for  the  late  President  Pranklin  D. 
Roosevelt  In  the  1930's.  predicted  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  would  end  up  with 
as  great  a  victory  as  that  scored  by  P.D.R 
In  1932. 

That  year,  Roosevelt  carried  42  of  the  48 
States — losing  only  six  states. 

Parley  told  us  President  Johnson  would 
carry  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
which  Roosevelt  lost  In  1932. 

"I  think  It's  going  to  be  an  overwhelming 
victory,"  he  said. 

Aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Farley  had,  for 
many  years,  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  respected  and  astute  political 
pros,  we  made  arrangements  to  call  him 
shortly  before  the  election  for  another  story 
on  his  appraisals. 

After  all,  as  long  ago  as  1936,  this  man 
had  won  nationwide  attention  when  he  went 
against  many  polls  and  flatly  predicted  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  would  carry  every  State  ex- 
cept Maine  and  Vermont.  That  is  exactly 
how  that  election  turned  out. 

But.  as  we  pushed  our  way  through  the 
vast,  milling  crowd  back  toward  the  press 
section,  we  couldn't  help  wondering  whether 
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he  might  not  be  just  a  little  optimistic  thlj 
time,  considering  the  November  3  general 
election  still  was  more  than  2  months  awav 

On  Friday.  October  23,  2  months  after  ova 
Atlantic  City  Interview,  we  called  Mr  Parley 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  In  New  York  City. 

How  do  things  look  to  you  now? 

"This  is  very  definitely  a  landslide  com- 
parable to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  of  1936,"  Mr.  Par- 
ley replied.  "It  could  be  just  as  big,  with 
Johnson  losing  only  two  States.  The  popular 
vote  will  be  even  higher  than  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's was," 

Parley  said  he  didn't  believe  President 
Johnson  would  lose  more  than  6  of  the  50 
States.    "That  would  be  the  maximum." 

He  listed  some  States. 

He  said  the  President  might  lose  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  He  listed  Louisiana  as 
"doubtful,"  and  said  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
South  Carolina  had  been  debatable,  but  that 
the  President  was  gaining  In  all  of  them. 

He  predicted  President  Johnson  would 
carry  every  State  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  including  Wyoming  and  all  of  the 
other  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

"The  impression  we  have  here"  is  that 
Senator  Gale  McGee  is  going  to  win  in  Wyo- 
ming, he  said,  and  he  predicted  former  At- 
torney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  should 
win  the  New  York  Senate  race  in  the  John- 
son landslide. 

Then  came  November  3,  election  day. 

President  Johnson  did  win  in  a  landslide. 
He  carried  44  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia — losing  only  6  States.  He  carried 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  as 
Farley  had  predicted  in  August.  He  lost 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana.  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Arizona. 

With  98  percent  of  the  precincts  counted, 
the  President  had  41,727,846  votes  to  only 
26,197,960  for  his  opponent,  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater.  His  popular  vote  margin  of  15,- 
529.886,  did.  Indeed,  top  F.D.R.'s  11,072,014 
over  Alf  M.  Landon  in  1936. 

Johnson  carried  every  State  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  including  Wyoming — ex- 
cept one,  Arizona,  the  home  State  of  Senator 
Goldwater,  and  that  was  close. 

Senator  McGee  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
were  elected. 

It  was,  to  borrow  the  words  of  an  expert, 
"an  overwhelming  victory." 


COURT  LENIENCY  IN  ATTACKS  ON 
POLICEMEN 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  crimes  of  violence  are  in- 
creasing in  all  big  cities,  it  is  shocking  to 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  a  judge  in 
Chicago  exonerated  a  man  accused  of 
attacking  a  policeman  with  a  broken  beer 
bottle,  merely  because  two  officers  with 
drawn  revolvers  had  approached  the  de- 
fendant and  a  companion. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  two 
policemen,  Thomas  DeSutter  and  Ray- 
mond Howard,  testified  that  they  were 
responding  to  a  report  that  a  man  with 
a  broken  beer  bottle  was  menacing  per- 
sons on  the  street.  The  newspapers  re- 
ported that  although  the  ofBcers  were  in 
plain  clothes,  they  announced  they  were 
police  as  they  approached  two  men  in 
an  alley;  and  oflflcer  DeSutter  testified 
that  he  had  his  star  in  one  hand  and 
his  gun  in  the  other  as  he  and  his  partner 
called  upon  one  of  the  men  to  drop  the 
bottle.  The  stories  relate  that  instead  of 
complying,  the  men  resisted,  and  officer 
DeSutter  was  badly  cut  about  the  face. 

But  in  court.  Judge  George  N.  Leigh- 
ton  released  the  two  men.  He  was  quoted 
as  having  said  he  found  no  law  against 
carrying  a  broken  beer  bottle,  and  that 
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the  police  officers  had  no  right  to  draw 
their  guns  against  citizens  who  had  not 
done  anything.  The  prosecutor  argued 
that  the  men  had  unlawfully  resisted  ar- 
rest and  were  guilty  of  aggravated  bat- 


he can  do  less  harm.  He  should  be  replaced 
by  someone  who  Is  aware,  as  State's  Attorney 
Ward  pointed  out  after  thfe  decision,  that 
there  is  no  right  to  resist  arrest. 


tery. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  no  wonder  that 

crimes  of  violence  are  mounting  at  an 
alarming  rate,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but 
here  in  Washington  and  in  other  large 
cites,  when  judges  take  this  attitude  to- 
ward the  police  officers  who  risk  their 
lives  to  patrol  the  streets. 

When  policemen  are  in  plain  clothes, 
as  these  Chicago  officers  were,  they  do 
not  carry  nightsticks  with  which  to  de- 
fend themselves.  Should  they  be  ex- 
pected to  go  emptyhanded  when  they 
walk  up  to  a  man  holding  a  broken  beer 
bottle? 

Mr.  President,  v.'hen  the  courts  fail  to 
back  up  policemen  in  the  performance  of 
their  sworn  duty,  law  violators  every- 
where are  encouraged.  Furthermore, 
men  engaged  in  police  work,  who  are 
risking  their  lives,  are  discouraged;  and 
this  may  help  explain  why  there  were 
121  vacancies,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  on  the  Washington,  D.C.,  police 
force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
editorial — from  the  Chicago  Tribune — 
which  sums  up  the  issues  involved  in  this 
indefensible  decision,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  Mar.  7, 
1965] 
iNvriATioN  to  Anarchy 

Two  men  accused  of  beating  and  slashing 
a  policeman  with  a  broken  bottle  last  fall 
were  discharged  Friday  in  criminal  court — 
not  because  they  didn't  do  it.  but  because 
the  policeman  and  his  partner  had  drawn 
their  guns. 

"The  police  officer."  in  the  astonishing 
opinion  of  Judge  George  N.  Leighton.  "has 
no  business  to  pull  a  gun  and  attack  the 
citizen.  The  right  to  resist  unlawful  arrest 
is  a  phase  of  self-defenaa.  What  is  a  citi- 
zen supposed  to  do  when  he  is  approached 
by  two  officers  with  a  gun?" 

Judge  Leighton  seems  to  have  answered 
his  own  question  by  suggesting  that  if  a 
citizen  thinks  he  is  being  arrested  without 
cause  he  has  a  right  to  fight  back,  to  resist 
arrest,  and  to  attack  the  police  officers  with 
whatever  weapon  may  be  handy.  This 
amounts  to  saying  that  a  citizen  has  a  right 
to  decide  when  he  should  be  arrested  and 
when  he  shouldn't.  If  that  Is  Judge  Leigh- 
ton's  view,  then  what  d<)es  he  think  Judges 
are  for? 

And  who  does  Judge  Leighton  think  was 
attacking  whom?  The  policemen  Identified 
themselves  and  drew  their  guns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discouraging  violence.  They  didn't 
Are  the  guns.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
defendants  who  had  been  accused  of  threat- 
ening bystanders.  And  when  the  policemen 
ordered  one  of  them  to  drop  the  bottle,  he 
replied,  "Come  and  get  It,  you  cop- 
pers." 

In  one  way  or  another,  court  decisions  are 
tending  to  make  the  streets  safer  for  hood- 
lums than  for  law-abiding  citizens.  Judge 
Leighton  professes  a  concern  for  civil  rights; 
but  this  Isn't  civil  rights.  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  policeman  is  always  wrong, 
and  it  is  an  invitation  to  anarchy. 

There  may  be  no  way  of  correcting  the 
decision.  But  the  Judge  can  and  should  be 
transferred  Immediately  to  a  position  where 


WILLARD  WIRTZ— A  GREAT  SECRE- 
TARY OP  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  me  that  Willard  Wirtz  is 
one  of  the  greatest  Cabinet  officials  ever 
to  serve  this  country.  As  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  two  Presidents,  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  not  only  an  effective  ad- 
ministrator, but  an  effective  and  articu- 
late spokesman  for  the  Great  Society  we 
are  building  in  America.  As  a  leading 
proponent  of  such  historic  legislation  as  ■ 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  he  has  already  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  greatness  and  the 
growth  of  this  country. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
has  often  benefited  from  Secretary 
Wirtz*  wise  advice  and  counsel.  I  have 
been  impressed  and  gratified  by  Secre- 
tary Wirtz'  determination  to  make  sure 
that  our  long-neglected  migratory  work- 
ers receive  their  fair  share  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  In  this  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  forgotten  migrant  has  found 
an  eloquent  spokesman  and  a  true  friend. 
All  of  us  who  have  been  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  the  migrant  and  his  family 
salute  the  work  of  Willard  Wirtz. 

Nowhere  is  Secretary  Wirtz'  commit- 
ment to  bettering  the  lives  of  Americans 
more  apparent  than  in  his  forceful  stand 
against  the  continued,  large-scale  im- 
portation of  foreign  workers.  He  has 
made  his  position  absolutely  clear  to 
farmers  and  growers:  He  will  not  allow 
the  importation  of  farm  labor  under 
Public  Law  414  unless  the  farmer  has 
first  offered  fair  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions to  American  workers.  The  Sec- 
retary believes,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that 
with  large-scale  persistent  unemploy- 
ment, particularly  among  unskilled  labor, 
it  is  unfair  and  illogical  to  import  cheap 
foreign  labor.  In  my  judgment,  with 
proper  employment  procedures  the  Amer- 
ican worker  will  do  arduous  farmwork 
if  he  is  paid  a  decent  wage. 

In   acting   to   protect   the   American 
worker  the  Secretary  is  quite  properly 
carrying  out  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
Congress.   Last  year,  the  Congress  ended 
once  and  for  all  the  so-called  bracero 
program.     It  also  passed  an  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  contained  a  $15- 
million  program  specifically  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  education  and  living  condi- 
tions of  the  American  migratory  worker. 
In  passing  both  these  bills,  the  Congress 
made  crystal  clear  its  determination  that 
the   national   disgrace   of   the   migrant 
worker  must  be  eliminated.    More  than 
one-half  of  the  Nation's  poo:-  live  in  rural 
areas;  and  the  migrant  is  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  subsisting  on  an  average  in- 
come of  scarcely  more  than  $850  a  year. 
It  is  an  actual  and  tragic  fact  that  the 
migrant's  income  has  actually  declined 
in  the  past  few  years.    If  we  are  serious 
about  the  war  on  poverty,  we  must  In- 
sist that  the  American  migrant  receive 
a  decent  wage,  and  not  have  his  employ- 


ment opportunities  jeopardized  by  im- 
ported foreign  workers. 

No  one  is  more  fairminded  and  honest 
in  his  judgments  than  Secretary  Wirtz. 
I  am  happy  that  he  has  decided  to  con- 
duct a  personal  investigation  of  the  farm 
labor  situation  in  California.  I  myself 
have  recently  returned  from  a  field  trip 
to  Florida  to  look  into  the  alleged  farm 
labor  shortage  there.  I  am  convinced 
that  while  there  may  be  a  temporary 
shortage  in  some  areas  and  some  partic- 
ular crops,  an  adequate  recruitment  sys- 
tem will  develop  a  suitable  domestic  labor 
supply. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  concentrated 
efforts  by  both  farmers  and  the  farm 
placement  service,  an  ample  supply  of 
capable  domestic  workers  can  be 
developed  from  these  sources.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  the  problem  is  infinitely 
complex  and  will  be  worked  out  only  with 
a  sustained  investment  of  energy  and 
constructive  ideas. 

I  know  also  that  a  truly  adequate 
farm  labor  force  will  not  come  into  being 
overnight.  Nevertheless,  the  efforts  now 
being  made  in  this  direction  have  already 
produced  improved  labor  supplies  in 
some  areas  of  the  country;  and  there 
is  evidence  that  they  are  tending  to  bring 
about  better  prices  for  farmers,  as  well 
as  better  wages  for  farmworkers. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  Secre- 
tary returns  from  his  trip  he  will  share 
that  belief  and  maintain  his  position. 
But  the  farmers  can  be  assured  that 
Secretary  Wirtz  will  fairly  judge  their 
claims  of  a  labor  shortage,  and  that  his 
decisions  will  be  just  and  equitable  to 
all  concerned.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFipER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


PRACTICES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

PLACING    OP    MINOR    CHILDREN 

FOR  PERMANENT  FREE  CARE  OR 

FOR  ADOPTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  115,  S.  624. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(S.  624)  making  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  the  placing  of 
minor  children  for  permanent  free  care 
or  for  adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  iS. 
624)  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain 
practices  in  connection  with  the  placing 
of  minor  children  for  permanent  free 
care  or  for  adoption,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  amendments  on  page  2,  line 
8,  after  the  word  "receives",  to  strike  out 
"any";  in  line  21,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", to  insert  "directly  in  cormection 
with  the  consultation  regarding,  and  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  documents 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  legal  placing 
or  arranging  for  the  placement  of  a  child 
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in  a  home  for  permanent  free  care  or 
adoption;'";  and  on  page  5,  line  12,  after 
the  word  "or",  to  strike  out  "courts"  and 
insert  "any  court";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  of  chapter  53,  a  new 
chapter  as  follows: 

"Chapter     54 — Interstate     Placement     of 
Children  for   Permanent 
Free    Care   or    for    Adop- 
tion 
"§  1181.  Placing    child    for   permanent    free 
care   or   for    adoption   for   com- 
pensation 

"  (a)  Whoever,  either  by  himself  or  through 
any  agent  or  employee,  or  other  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  solicits,  collects,  or  re- 
ceives money  or  anything  of  value,  or  the 
promise  thereof,  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
for  placing  or  arranging  for  the  placement  of 
any  child  in  any  home  for  permanent  free 
care  or  for  adoption,  under  circumstances 
requiring  or  resulting  in  such  child  being 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  (1 )  money  received 
by  or  paid  to  a  child-care  or  adoption  agency 
In  any  State,  either  public  or  private,  which 
Is  authorized  or  licensed  by  said  State  to  pro- 
vide permanent  care  for  children  or  to  place 
children  for  adoption,  as  reimbursement  for 
providing  services  by  said  agency;  (2)  fees 
received  solely  for  professional  legal  services 
directly  In  connection  with  the  consultation 
regarding,  and  the  preparation  and  execu- 
tion of  documents  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  legal  placing  or  arranging  for  the  place- 
-inent  of  child  in  a  home  for  permanent  free 
care  or  adoption;  or  (3)  fees  received  solely 
for  professional  medical  services  directly  In 
connection  with  the  prenatal  care  of  the 
natural  mother  or  delivery,  examination,  or 
treatment  of  the  child. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  penalize  ( 1 )  any  person  for  placing 
or  arranging  for  the  placement  of  any  child 
in  any  home  for  permanent  free  care  or  adop- 
tion. If  such  person  is  the  natural  parent 
of  such  child;  or  (2)  any  person  who  arranges, 
or  seeks  to  arrange,  for  the  placement  in  his 
home  of  a  child  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
such  child  or  providing  him  with  permanent 
free  care. 

"§  1182.  Coercion  or  enticement  of  natural 
parent  or  adoptive  parents 
"(a)  Whoever,  by  himself  or  through  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  person,  whether 
in  return  for  the  payment  or  receipt  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  or  the  promise 
thereof  or  without  any  such  payment  or  re- 
ceipt, in  any  manner  whatsoever,  persuades. 
Induces,  coerces,  or  arranges  for  a  parent  of 
a  child  (including  a  child  in  ventre  sa  mere) 
to  travel  from  or  to  another  place  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  place  said  child 
for  permanent  free  care  or  for  adoption  when 
the  placement  Is  made  or  will  be  made  in 
return  for  the  payment  of  monev  or  anything 
of  value,  shall  be  fined  not  morethan  $10,000. 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  himself  or  through  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  person,  whether 
m  return  for  the  payment  or  receipt  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  or  the  promise  thereof, 
or  without  any  such  payment  or  receipt,  lii 
any  manner  whatsoever,  persuades.  Induces, 
coerces,  or  arranges  for  a  prospective  adop- 
tive parent,  or  prospective  adoptive  parents, 
to  travel  from  or  to  another  place  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  obtain  a  child 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  child  or 


providing  him  with  permanent  free  care, 
when  the  placement  is  made  or  will  be  made 
In  return  for  the  payment  of  money  or  any- 
thing of  value,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  arrangements  for 
the  transportation  of  a  natural  mother  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by  (1»  any 
child-care  or  adoptive  agency  in  any  State, 
either  public  or  private,  which  is  authorized 
or  licensed  by  such  State  to  provide  perma- 
nent care  for  children  or  to  place  children 
for  adoption;  (2)  any  licensed  or  authorized 
maternity  home  or  shelter;  or  (3)  any  person 
who  legally  arranges  or  seeks  to  arrange  for 
the  placement  in  his  home  of  a  child  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  such  child  or  providing 
him  with  permanent  free  care. 
"5  1183.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'child'  means  any  Individ- 
ual who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years;  and 

"(2)  The  term  'permanent  free  care'  means 
the  care  given  to  any  child  on  a  permanent 
basis  by  any  person  who  is  not  receiving  com- 
pensation therefor,  and  is  neither  related  to 
the  child  nor  standing  In  such  relation  to 
the  child  or  Its  mother  as  to  create  a  legal 
Interest  In  the  child's  welfare,  but  such  term 
does  not  Include  the  free  care  provided  to 
«uiy  child  by  or  through  any  licensed  or  au- 
thorized child-care  agency  or  any  court  hav- 
ing Juvenile  Jurisdiction." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  analysis  of  part  1  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after 

"53.  Indians 1151" 

the  following: 

"54.  Interstate  placement  of  children 
for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption 1181" 

(b)  That  part  of  the  Index  to  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  describes  the  con- 
tents of  part  1  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after: 

"53.  Indians 1151" 

the  following: 

"54.  Interstate  placement  of  children 
for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption 1181". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  briefly  to  outline  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  S.  624  and  ask  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  support  this  measure 
which  is  designed  to  control  certain  in- 
terstate adoption  practices  that  bear 
close  resemblance  to  the  slave  trade  of 
a  previous  era.  The  most  important  ob- 
jective of  the  legislation  is  to  outlaw 
what  amounts  to  the  selling  of  newborn 
babies  in  interstate  commerce  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

The  measure  was  passed  unanimously 
in  the  Senate  last  year.  It  was  not  acted 
upon  in  the  House  because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour. 

The  bill  would  establish  criminal  penal- 
ties for  the  activities  of  certain  unscru- 
pulous baby  brokers,  sometimes  members 
of  our  most  honored  professions,  who 
have  found  it  profitable  to  arrange  adop- 
tions, to  seek  out  childless  couples,  to 
contact  prospective  mothers  and  often  to 
coerce  them  into  traveling  across  State 
lines  to  surrender  their  babies  in  viola- 
tion of  local  laws. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  profit  motive 
in  this  black  market  in  human  Infants; 
and  I  believe  that  all  reasonable  men 
must  abhor  the  callous  disregard  for  the 


welfare  of  the  babies  and  for  the  rights 
of  the  two  sets  of  parents  that  are  in. 
herent  in  these  transactions. 

Let  me  give  you  several  examples  of 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

We  were  told  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings  last  summer  of  a  doctor  coerc- 
ing a  teenage  mother  to  give  up  her  baby 
to  cover  hospital  expenses,  so  he  could 
sell  it  for  a  huge  profit. 

We  were  told  that  a  baby  was,  in  ef. 
feet,  sold  in  adoption  to  a  man  convicted 
on  the  charge  of  a  sexual  offense  involv- 
ing  children. 

We  were  told  of  adoptive  parents  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  new  baby 
soon  after  they  got  it  and  who  were  then 
told  by  the  lawyer  arranging  the  adop. 
tion  to  try  it  out  a  little  longer. 

We  were  told  of  a  black  market  sale  of 
a  baby  who  was  subsequently  found  to  be 
mentally  defective.  He  was  thereupon 
returned  to  the  doctor  who,  in  turn, 
hired  a  woman  to  take  the  child  without 
notice  to  its  natural  mother,  and  since 
she  was  not  home  at  the  time,  it  was  sim- 
ply  left  in  her  room. 

And  we  were  told  of  case  after  case  of 
children  who  have  been  rejected  soon 
after  the  adoption  and  who  were  then 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  back  and 
forth,  suffering  inestimable  damage  that 
may  well  show  up  at  a  later  date  in  the 
social  cost  of  maintaining  our  courts  and 
our  penal  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  black  market  in 
babies  thrives  largely  on  the  shame, 
guilt,  or  ignorance  of  unmarried  moth- 
ers and  on  the  frustration,  impatience, 
and  haste  of  childless  couples.  Indeed, 
many  of  these  couples  have  been  rejected 
as  unfit  for  parenthood  by  official  agen- 
cies. These  are  not  qualities  that  as- 
sure adequate  protection  for  the  child, 
the  innocent  victim  of  irresponsible 
adults. 

We  have  evidence  that  over  40,000 
children  per  year  are  placed  in  adop- 
tion without  prior  investigation  by  a  so- 
cial agency  and  we  know  that  sometimes 
even  the  courts  have  no  part  in  these 
adoptions  because  fraudulent  birth  cer- 
tificates often  show  that  a  child  deliv- 
ered by  an  unmarried  mother  is  bom  to 
the  adoptive  parents. 

The  bill  before  us  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate these  offenses  against  defenseless 
children  by  thwarting  the  efforts  of  the 
black  marketeers  to  evade  State  laws 
and  by  making  it  illegal  for  these  bro- 
kers to  carry  on  a  profitmaking  adoption 
racket  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  these  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  that  this  bill  would 
not  Infringe  upon  State  laws  or  respon- 
sibilities; that  it  would  not  abolish  pri- 
vate or  nonagency  adoptions;  that  it 
would  not  abolish  interstate  or  foreign 
adoptions;  that  it  would  not  deprive  par- 
ents of  the  right  to  seek  new  homes  for 
their  children  without  agency  interven- 
tion; that  it  would  not  prevent  childless 
couples  from  seeking  to  adopt  a  child  di- 
rectly from  its  natural  mother;  and  that 
it  would  not  prohibit  receipt  of  profes- 
sional fees  for  adoption-connected  legal 
or  medical  services,  childbirth,  prenatal 
or  postnatal  care  and  the  adoption  pro- 
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ceeding  itself.  Any  fear  that  this  law 
would  delimit  private  adoptions  and 
force  everyone  to  rely  on  agencies  is 
groundless. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield! ' 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  sought  assur- 
ances from  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
with  respect  to  the  matters  to  which  he 
has  referred.  I  should  like  to  refer  him 
to  the  additional  views  which  I  have  filed 
with  the  report  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  views  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Additional  Views  of  Mb.  Javits 
It  Is  significant  to  emphasize  that  It  Is  not 
the  Intention  of  the  committee  In  reporting 
this  bill  to  eliminate  or  curtail  legltlnftte 
private  adoptions.  A  large  number  of  adop- 
tions are  arranged  every  year  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad  through  Individual  law- 
yers, physicians,  friends,  and  relatives  of  the 
parties  concerned.  The$e  adoptions  are  car- 
ried out  In  a  reasonable  and  prudent  way  and 
bring  great  happiness  to  those  concerned. 
There  is  a  definite  and  proven  need  for  proper 
means  of  private  adoptlun.  There  are  many 
prospective  adoptive  parraits  who  do  not  meet 
the  qualifications  set  by  social  agencies  be- 
cause of  factors  such  as  religion,  age,  and  the 
requirements  of  State  law.  These  parents 
must  rely  solely  on  private  individuals  to 
obtain  children  for  adoption.  In  curbing 
certain  abuses,  the  committee  In  no  way  In- 
tends to  restrict  legitimate  private 
placements. 

When  private  placements  are  arranged  by 
lawyers  or  doctors,  legitimate  fees  for  their 
services  are  In  order.  This  practice  Is  In  no 
way  Intended  to  be  condemned  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  This  bill  Is  intended 
to  eliminate  the  activities  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous individuals  who  sell  children  for  a  profit 
and  who  do  Irreparable  damage  to  the  welfare 
of  the  natural  and  adoptive  parents  and  the 
children  Involved. 

It  should  be  noted  from  the  report  that  It 
Is  not  the  p\irpose  of  this  bill  to  Infringe  on 
State  laws  or  responsibility  nor  to  abolish 
private  or  nonagency  adoption.  The  bill  Is 
Intended  not  to  Interfere  with  Intrastate 
matters  relating  to  adoption,  as  Jurisdiction 
for  domestic  relations  problems  has  histori- 
cally rested  with  the  States.  In  addition,  the 
bill  In  no  way  affects  the  adoption  of  children 
from  foreign  countries  nor  Imposes  standards 
with  respect  to  adoption. 

Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  views  cover  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  Senator  has  covered. 
In  the  additional  views  I  make  certain 
statements  about  the  intent  of  the  bill, 
its  scope,  and  about  the  intention  of  the 
committee  in  reporting  the  bill.  I  do  not 
wish  to  impose  on  the  Senator,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  if,  having  read 
my  additional  views,  he,  as  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  would  state  to  the 
Senate,  that  what  I  have  said  in  my 
views  represents  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  am  very  glad  to 
do  so.  I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  interest  in  this  measure,  and 
for  the  precaution,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  that  he  has  taken  to  be  sure  that 
the  legislative  intent  is  clear.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  additional  views 
he  has  filed  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  very 
gracious.  I  should  like  to  say  further — 
and  I  believe  this  applies  to  other  Sen- 
ators as  well — that  when  we  declare  an 
intention,  we  intend  that  it  be  honored. 
So  I  would  say  to  my  constituents  that 
I  shall  welcome  hearing  from  them  at 
any  time  they  feel  that  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  bill  is  being  abused  in  any 
way,  or  is  being  carried  out  in  any  way 
which  we  did  not  intend.  Through  oiu* 
power  of  legislative  oversight  we  will 
try  to  make  sure  that  our  intention  is 
honestly  adhered  to.  I  would  do  that 
for  any  of  my  constituents,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  would  do  likewise. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  would  do  that,  too. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Rather  than  to 
hinder  it. 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  this  subject  ever  since  I  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of 
Washington,  when  we  enacted  some 
adoption  laws.  The  situation  is  still 
pretty  much  the  same  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  more  people  who  wish 
to  adopt  children  than  there  are  chil- 
dren to  be  adopted.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why,  when  children  have  been  staying 
at  orphan  homes  much  longer  than  nec- 
essary, it  has  not  been  possible  to  have 
them  adopted  by  worthy  people.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  adoption 
workers  do  not  do  a  very  good  job  in 
finding  homes  for  these  children,  and 
that  in  investigating  the  proposed  home, 
become  a  little  too  technical. 

I  believe  that  in  the  United  States  any 
good  American  home  is  better  for  a  child 
than  to  have  the  child  remain  in  an 
orphan  home.  I  should  like  to  see  a  more 
expeditious  movement  of  children  who 
spend  their  times  in  orphan  homes.  I 
hope  the  bill  will  assure  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
the  bill,  if  passed,  will  indeed  help  fa- 
cilitate what  he  has  in  mind.  I  hope  that 
it  will  make  the  agencies  more  sensitive 
to  their  responsibilities  to  the  public  and 
urge  them  to  move  ahead  the  whole 
procedure  of  the  adoption  of  homeless 
children  by  good  parents  who  want  to 
provide  them  with  a  home. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Sometimes  the 
workers  become  too  technical  in  their 
investigation.  They  think,  perhaps,  that 
a  man  who  is  working  and  might  have 
a  history  of  some  unemployment,  will  not 
be  able  to  take  good  care  of  the  child 
whom  he  seeks  to  adopt.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  child  would  be  much  better  off 
in  any  home  in  the  United  States  than  in 
an  orphan  home. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  value  of  a  good 
home.  Perhaps  one  of  the  factors  that 
in  the  past  made  the  social  workers  more 
cautious  in  some  cases  than  would  be 
required  was  the  overabundance  of  par- 
ents interested  in  adoption.  I  under- 
stand however,  that  this  is  beginning  to 
chsmge  gradually. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  criticize 
them.  I  only  hope  that  they  will  lean 
a  little  the  other  way  once  In  a  while. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.   I  yield. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  proud  of  my  asso- 
ciation with  this  effort.  There  are  few 
ways  in  which  we  have  an  opportunity 
in  our  lives  to  help  in  a  more  noble  man- 
ner than  providing  assistance  to  home- 
less and  parentless  children.  I  have  seen 
some  magnificent  and  wonderfully  happy 
results  of  adoption.  Knowing  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  as  I  do,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  question.  I  know  the 
answer,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  get 
it  from  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 
We  shall  be  watching  this  program  as 
it  is  worked  out.  The  Senator  has  the 
same  humility  about  it  that  the  rest  of 
us  have. 

If  we  find  that  for  any  reason  this 
measure  has  missed  the  mark  in  fulfilling 
its  intended  purpose,  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  will  be  the  first  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  what  he  has  said  is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  will  be  the  first  to  step 
forward  and  say  that  I  think  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  not  working  as 
we  had  expected  it  would  work.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will.  I  believe  that  it  will. 
I  agree  that  we  should  watch  it.  We 
should  keep  an  eye  on  it  and  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  used  for  purposes  which  we  do 
not  intend.    I  think  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  said  before  and  I 
say  again  that  this  measure  may  indeed 
strengthen  the  case  of  official  agencies. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  force  the 
agencies  to  reappraise  their  services,  to 
eliminate  outdated  standards  and  poli- 
cies and  that  in  turn  such  improvements 
will  prompt  more  prospective  mothers 
and  Euioptive  couples  to  turn  to  them  for 
assistance  and  guidance. 

But  these  are  matters  above  and  be- 
yond the  specific  restrictive  provisions  of 
S.  624.  This  measure  restricts  only  a 
specific  type  of  criminal  and  profitmak- 
ing activity  by  certain  individuals  who 
have  perverted  their  legitimate  profes- 
sional interests  and  who  have  violated 
the  most  basic  humanitarian  principles 
maintained  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  expressed 
agreement  with  the  purposes  and  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  by  passing  it  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

And  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
this  measure  was  long  championed  by 
our  late  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
Kefauver,  of  Tennessee.  Senator  Ke- 
fauver  introduced  this  bill  originally. 
He  deserves  the  credit  for  it.  I  picked 
it  up  after  I  became  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senator  Kefauver  was 
greatly  interested  in  it.  He  always  en- 
couraged me  to  press  on  with  it.  All  the 
groundwork  and  spadework  was  done 
by  him. 

Subsequently,  due  to  the  interest  gen- 
erated by  Senator  Kefauver,  through  the 
years  the  bill  has  been  scrutinized,  re- 
fined, and  endorsed  by  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  many  skilled  and  knowledge- 
able persons  both  in  the  Senate  and  in 
other  governmental  departments  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  children 
of  this  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
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[Mr.  Eastland]  for  the  help  he  gave  me 


in  advancing  this  bill  through  the  Ju 
diciarj'  Committee  and  to  thank  the 
other  members  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  who  have  shown 
a  keen  interest  in  this  measure  and  who 
have  assisted  in  its  final  formulation. 
I  would  also  like  to  single  out  Mr.  Joseph 
Davis  and  Mr.  George  Green  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  staff  for  their  guid- 
ance and  assistance  in  our  work. 

And  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that 
once  again  this  bill  to  protect  the  very 
youngest  citizens  of  our  land  will  receive 
favorable  consideration  by  the  entire 
Senate  and  that  it  will  go  on  to  become 
one  of  the  significant  humanitarian  laws 
enacted  by  the  89th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  8,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  word 
"any." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. * 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  21,  It  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing language  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices": "directly  in  connection  with  the 
consultation  regarding  and  the  prepara- 
tion and  execution  of  documents  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  legal  placing  or 
arranging  for  the  placement  of  a  child 
In  a  home  for  permanent  free  care  or 
adoption;". 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The' 
next  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
line  12,  it  is  proposed  after  the  word  "or" 
to  strike  out  "courts"  and  insert  "any 
court." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  is  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  624)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  FIREARMS  ACT  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  recommended 
by  the  administration,  one  "to  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act,"  the  other  "to 
amend  the  National  Firearms  Act." 

These  proposals  constitute  a  major  im- 
plementation of  President  Johnson's  war 
on  our  exploding  crime  problerii?— -^^ 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  normally 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  I  have  cleared  with  appro- 
priate Senators  a  request  to  have  this 


bill  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  so  referred. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  are  very 
conscious  of  the  interest  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  in  the  so-called  gun 
bills.  Last  year  a  similar  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. In  fact,  two  or  three  bills  were 
so  referred.  But  on  the  major  bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  com- 
mittee conducted  some  lengthy  hear- 
ings. 

There  was  some  opposition  to  portions 
of  the  bill,  and  that  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  a  great  number  of  people  in  the 
country  felt  that  the  bill  should  be  modi- 
fied. The  objections  came  particularly 
from  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  Western  States  gun  laws 
are  fashioned  to  fit  the  general  area  in- 
volved and  the  type  of  people  who  live  in 
those  areas.  They  consist  of  ranchers 
and  people  who  are  generally  more 
scattered.  We  were  about  to  arrive  at  a 
sensible  compromise  on  the  question. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  him- 
self desired  to  have  the  bill  passed  as 
introduced,  particularly  as  it  related  to 
those  under  legal  age. 
Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  we  had  a  prob- 
lem. We  then  asked  the  American  Bar 
Association — and  they  agreed — to  set  up 
a  committee  to  study  the  question,  be- 
cause some  constitutional  questions  were 
involved.  There  was  the  question  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  bear  arms  and 
similar  questions.  That  is  sometimes  a 
„^retty  sensitive  point  with  people  who 
live  in  the  West.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation agreed  to  set  up  a  committee 
to  study  the  possibility  of  drafting  a  uni- 
form measure  for  the  States,  which  the 
States  could  implement  or  do  whatever 
they  wished  to  do  about  it.  That  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  made  a  report.  It 
might  wish  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Because  of  the 
constitutional  question  involved,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  properly  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  After  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  is  through  with  the  meas- 
ure, which  I  hope  will  be  soon,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  will  take  a  quick 
look  at  it.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  our 
look  at  the  interstate  commerce  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  will  be  quick.  I  think 
we  can  get  on  with  this  proposal  now. 
The  differences  have  been  pretty  well 
adjusted  by  all  of  us  in  regard  to  this 
type  of  legislation.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  it  can  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  He  has 
been  diligent  and  helpful  in  many  re- 
spects. He  and  I  have  conferred  on  a 
number  of  occasions  about  the  bill.  I 
know  of  his  interest  in  enacting  the 
proper  kind  of  proposed  legislation.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  cooperation  this 
morning  in  allowing  the  bill  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DODD.  Under  the  arrangement 
that  we  have  worked  out,  once  the  Judi- 
claiT  Committee  has  reported  back  a  bill 
to  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  this  will  be 
soon  because  I  expect  to  hold  hearings 
very  shortly,  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  its 
views  and  opinions  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's recommendations. 

I  have  conducted  hearing's  covering 
every  section  of  the  country,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  before  the  public  the 
tragedy  and  imbecility  of  our  failure  as  a 
society  to  civilize  the  use  of  firearms. 

In  terms  of  legislative  accomplishment 
the  result  of  this  4-year  effort  has,  thus 
far,  been  a  lamentable  cipher. 

But  there  has  been  considerable  suc- 
cess in  stimulating  awareness  of  the 
problem  and  support  for  its  solution, 
from  the  people,  in  the  press,  among  my 
colleagues,  and  from  the  White  House,  a 
success  which  stems,  not  from  my  ad- 
vocacy alone,  but  from  the  condition  it- 
self, so  incendiary,  so  chaotic,  so  idiotic, 
that  its  continuation  challenges  the  sense 
and  even  the  sanity  of  our  society  and 
our  lawmakers. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  thanks- 
giving, and,  hopefully,  with  a  sense  of 
victory  in  the  air  that  I  introduce,  in  be- 
half of  the  administration,  legislation 
calling  for  controls  more  comprehensive 
and  stringent  than  I  dared  to  hope  for  in 
the  heedless  and  complacent  years  gone 
by  when  10  million  weapons  were  placed 
in  unknown  hands,  foreshadowing  a  toll 
in  death  and  in  tragedy  that  has  yet  to  be 
reckoned. 

The  two  bills  which  I  have  Oust  in- 
troduced will,  in  brief,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Prohibit  mail-order  sales  of  fire- 
arms to  individuals  by  limiting  firearms 
shipments  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce to  shipments  between  importers, 
manufacturers,  and  dealers. 

Second.  Prohibit  sales  by  federally 
licensed  importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers,  of  all  types  of  firearms  to  persons 
under  21  years  of  age,  except  that  sales 
of  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns  could  con- 
tinue to  made  to  persons  over  18  years  of 
age. 

Third.  Prohibit  a  Federal  licensee 
from  selling  a  firearm,  other  than  a  rifle 
or  shotgun,  to  any  person  who  is  not  a 
resident  or  businessman  of  the  State  in 
which  the  licensee's  place  of  business  is 
located. 

Fourth.  Curb  the  flow  into  the  United 
States  of  surplus  military  weapons  and 
other  firearms  not  suitable  for  sporting 
purposes. 

Fifth.  Bring  under  Federal  control  in- 
terstate shipments  and  disposition  of 
large-caliber  weapons  such  as  bazookas 
and  antitank  guns,  and  destructive  de- 
vices such  as  grenades,  bombs,  missiles, 
and  rockets. 

Sixth.  Increase  license  fees,  registra- 
tion fees,  and  occupational  taxes  under 
the  Federal  and  National  Firearms  Acts. 

Seventh.  Provide  other  Federal  con- 
trols designed  to  make  it  feasible  for 
States  to  control  more  effectively  traffic 
in  firearms  within  their  borders  under 
their  police  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
exhaustive,  line-by-line  analysis  and  de- 
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scription  of  each  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  analyses  and  the 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  This  legislation  will  be 
thoroughly  scrutinized  in  committee 
hearings  and  later  in  floor  debate.  The 
opposition  to  it  comprises  one  of  the 
most  formidable  and  effective  lobbies  in 
legislative  history,  and  I  speak  for  4 
years  of  rueful  personal  experience. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  every 
strategem  the  mind  of  men  can  devise 
against  this  bill,  fair  and  unfair,  will  be 
pressed  with  crusading  vigor. 

No  strength  in  it  will  go  unscathed. 

No  weakness  in  it  will  remain  undis- 
covered. 

And  I  also  give  assurance  that  the 
case  for  these  bills  will  be  presented  com- 
pletely and.  I  hope,  convincingly. 

I  believe  that  the  press,  the  clergy,  the 
many  responsible  elements  in  the  arms 
industry,  and  public-spirited  groups 
everywhere  will  help  us  to  present  this 

case. 

Let  me  go  back  and  briefiy  outline  my 
position  on  the  firearms  problem. 

I  first  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  on  August  2, 
1963,  well  before  the  tragic  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy.  The  legislation 
was  painstakingly  built,  brick  by  brick, 
on  a  foundation  of  2^2  years  of  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  firearms  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States. 

The  record  which  the  subcommittee 
compiled  contained  all  the  documenta- 
tion necessary  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider a  bill  such  as  the  one  recommended 
by  me.  I  endeavored  to  make  that  record 
clear,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  done  so. 
The  existence  of  a  mail-order  gun  prob- 
lem was  quite  apparent  to  me  and  to  the 
scores  of  witnesses  who  testified  before 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

In  my  original  proposal  In  1963,  I 
approached  the  problem  in  a  moderate 
manner.  My  bill  did  not  go  as  far  as 
would  the  bill  the  President  has  recom- 
mended and  which  I  introduce  today.  I 
took  this  approach  because  I  thought 
that  control  over  the  traffic  in  conceal- 
able  weapons  would  be  sufficient  at  that 
time. 

Subsequently,  after  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  with  a  mail-order 
rifle,  I  amended  my  bill  to 'include  shot- 
gims  and  rifles  because  I  was  convinced 
that  no  real  control  over  the  traffic  in 
dangerous  firearms  could  be  effective 
without  covering  the  so-called  long  guns. 

However,  the  assassination  was  not  my 
only  reason  for  including  all  firearms  in 
my  bill.  While  this  tragedy  painfully 
dramatized  the  situation,  evidence  gath- 
ered by  the  subcommittee  in  its  contin- 
uing investigation  revealed  that  rifles 
and  shotguns  were,  indeed,  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  crime  explosion 
being  experienced  by  this  Nation. 

Yet,  as  we  all  know,  the  blind,  almost 
mindless,  efforts  of  a  segment  of  the  gun 
enthusiasts,  with  their  shabby,  time- 
worn  slogans,  have,  to  date,  been  success- 
ful in  defeating  my  efforts. 

My  reasonable  legislative  approach  has 
not  become  law  and  the  firearms  prob- 


lem in  the  land  has  worsened,  almost  by 
the  hour. 

Today,  in  these  introductory  remarks, 
I  shall  try  only  to  answer  three  basic 
questions. 

Is  this  a  problem  of  suflBcient  scope  to 
justify  Federal  controls? 

Cannot  State  and  local  authorities  do 
this  job? 

Will  these  Federal  controls  effectively 
solve  the  problem? 

As  for  the  scope  of  this  problem,  I  need 
only  say  that  in  the  year  1963,  approx- 
imately 5.000  people  were  murdered  with 
firearms. 

Fourteen  hundred  were  murdered  with 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

About  2,500  of  these  murders  were 
committed  with  mail-order  weapons. 

Let  me  cite,  at  random,  from  my  files, 
some  Individual  aspects  which  should 
personalize  the  statistics  and  put  flesh 
and  bones  on  them  for  all  of  us. 

As  recently  as  January  30,  1965,  a  15- 
year-old  yoimgster  from  nearby  Balti- 
more, shot  and  killed  his  father,  mother, 
and  sister  with  a  foreign-made,  38- 
crliber  revolver,  which  he  has  purchased 
from  the  gunrvmner,  Martin  Retting,  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  *" 

As  he  was  arrested,  another  gun  was' 
being  delivered  to  him  by  Railway  Ex- 
press from  the  same  gunrunner. 

This  is  the  same  gunrunner  who  im- 
ported and  sold  the  telescopic  sight  used 
by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  track  and  kill 
President  Kennedy. 

On  February  4,  1965,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  California  shot  and  killed 
his  biology  instructor  with  a  foreign- 
made,  Walther  P-38  pistol,  which  he 
purchased  from  Hunter's  Lodge,  a  mail- 
order gunrunner  firm  in  Alexandria, 
Va. 

I  would  cite  the  following  recent  re- 
ports of  sniper  murders  and  shootings  in 
the  subcommittee  files.  They  have  one 
thing  in  common.  They  involve  boys 
in  their  middle  teens  and  rifles  that  are 
available  by  mail  order. 

In  New  York  City,  a  16-year-old 
admitted  wounding  an  11 -year-old  boy 
with  a  mail-order  type  rifle  in  a  sniper 
attack. 

In  New  York  State,  a  16-year-old 
youngster  shot  a  young  bride  with  a 
mail-order  type  rifle. 

Again,  in  New  York  State,  two  young- 
sters ages  14  and  17.  are  involved  in  the 
sniper  shooting  with  a  mail-order  rifle 
of  two  elderly  men. 

In  St.  Louis,  two  youths  are  held  by 
police  in  the  rifle  sniping  of  homes. 

In  Los  Angeles,  one  youth  is  killed  and 
another  wounded  by  a  rifleman  armed 
with  a  mail-order  type  firearm. 

I  could  go  on,  reading  into  the  record 
page  after  page  of  these  needless  atroci- 
ties. But  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  this  is  a  vast  problem,  which  In- 
volves every  city  and  village  and  which 
potentially  threatens  the  safety  of  any 
and  every  home  in  the  land. 

Can  State  and  local  authorities  handle 
this  job?    No. 

To  any  scholar  who  is  looking  for  the 
classic  situation  that  requires  a  full  part- 
nership between  local  and  State  and 
Federal  governments,  I  recommend  the 
problem  of  controlling  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. 


Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
must  enact  laws  which  are  complemen- 
tary, one  to  the  other,  as  there  must  be 
a  law  to  regulate  every  situation  under 
which  a  gun  can  be  obtained. 

Local  and  State  laws,  however  strin- 
gent, are  mockeries  If  the  purchaser  can 
circumvent  them  secretiy  via  the  mail- 
order route. 

And  adequate  Federal  control  over 
foreign  imports  and  the  interstate  flow 
of  weapons  is  robbed  of  half  its  effective- 
ness if  there  is  no  control  over  who  may 
obtain  weapons  at  the  local  gunshop. 

This  should  be  obvious  to  all  but  the 
simple-minded  and  the  incorrigibly 
wrongheaded. 

Allow  me  to  sketch  briefly  the  mean- 
ingless shambles  to  which  local  controls 
have  been  reduced  by  foreign  imports 
and  interstate  mail-order  sales. 

During  1963  and  1964.  almost  2^/2  mil- 
lion firearms  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  England.  Germany. 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

This  figure  does  not  include  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  ordnance- type  firearms, 
including  antitank  guns. 

Nor  does  it  include  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  weapons  which  have  been  im- 
ported as  parts,  components,  or  scrap 
metal. 

When  this  colossal  inventory  of  sur- 
plus foreign  weapons  is  channeled  to  in- 
dividual purchasers  through  the  mail- 
order route  in  defiance  or  in  indifference 
to  local  and  State  laws,  the  task  of  local 
authorities  becomes  insuperable. 

These  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  re- 
vealed that  mail-order  firearms  have 
been  sent  to  known  criminals  in  cities 
all  across  the  country. 

Guns  have  been  pouring  into  New 
York  in  circumvention  of  the  well-known 
Sullivan  law  there. 

In  Pittsburgh,  juveniles  and  con- 
victed criminals  are  receiving  mail-order 
weapons,  despite  the  Uniform  Fire- 
arms Act  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Four  thousand  of  Chicago's  citizens, 
over  a  3-year  period,  received  weapons 
from  just  two  mail-order  dealers. 

One  thousand  of  them  had  criminal 
records.  They  were  known  felons  who 
had  been  convicted  for  crime  after  crime. 
In  Los  Angeles,  many  mail-order  fire- 
arms have  been  confiscated  from  con- 
victed felons  who  used  them  in  the  com- 
mission of  armed  robberies. 

In  September  of  1964,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  seized  four  Rus- 
sian Army  Tokarev  semiautomatic  rifles, 
which  Ijad  been  shipped  into  an  area  of 
high  racial  tension  in  Mississippi  by  one 
of  our  largest  firearms  importers.  This 
was  done  right  at  the  height  of  the  ten- 
sion there.  We  have  one  of  those  guns 
in  our  possession,  which  was  found  at 
the  height  of  the  very  difficulty  which 
Congress  is  now  trying  to  settle  peace- 
fully. Members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
obtained  those  guns  from  one  of  these 
gunrunning  mail-order  houses. 

In  December  of  1964.  we  had  the  at- 
tempted shelling  of  the  United  Nations 
building  by  a  German  World  War  n 
mortar  which  was  traced  to  a  firm  in 
New  Jersey. 

In  October  1964.  as  a  result  of  a  feared 
assassination     attempt     on     President 
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Johnson,  a  cache  of  automatic  firearms, 
including  foreign  weapons,  was  seized  by 
authorities  near  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

In  November  of  1963  a  Finnish  anti- 
tank gun  was  taken  from  three  youths 
in  New  Jersey  who  were  discovered  shell- 
ing nearby  farm  buildings  which,  thank- 
fully, happened  to  be  empty. 

Some  of  the  incidents  are  so  bizarre 
and  fantastic  as  to  be  almost  comic,  were 
if  not  for  their  grim  harvest  of  death  and 
destruction. 

What  can  be  said  of  a  society  which 
tolerates  such  caricatures  of  civilized 
conduct? 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that 
it  is  asleep;  and  it  is  our  task  to  wake  it 
up. 

Let  us  start  at  the  top,  by  fulfilling 
the  Federal  responsibility,  through  elim- 
inating the  mass  dumping  of  foreign 
weapons  here  and  through  shutting  off 
the  mail-order  traffic. 

Then  let  us  ask  every  community  in  this 
land  to  impose  strict  requirements  on  the 
local  level. 

Will  any  controls,  and  specifically  these 
Federal  controls,  solve  a  problem  of  this 
natiwe? 

Will  not  those  who  want  guns  manage 
to  get  them,  whatever  the  law  says? 

Questions  such  as  these  are  often 
raised  against  any  attempt  to  clean  up 
these  abuses. 

My  answer  is  that  we  must  start  som£- 
where.   We  cannot  surrender  to  anarchy. 

The  facts  are  on  the  side  of  those  who 
believe  that  we  can  solve  this  problem. 

^r.  President,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  if  we  enact  these  gim  bills  all  crimes 
perpetrated  with  firearms  will  cease ;  but 
we  can  make  a  start,  to  make  sure  that 
dope  addicts,  the  mentally  deranged, 
convicted  felons,  and  children,  will  not 
be  allowed  to  buy  rifles  with  which  to 
shoot  at  their  fellow  citizens. 

FBI  information  demonstrates  that  in 
those  areas  where  firearms  regulations 
are  lax,  the  homicide  rate  by  firearms  is 
substantially  higher  than  in  those  areas 
where  there  are  more  stringent  controls. 

In  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
where  firearms  regulations  are  practi- 
cally nonexistent,  the  percentage  of 
homicides  committed  by  guns  in  1963  was 
72  percent  in  Dallas,  and  65.9  percent  in 
Phoenix. 

In  cities  where  there  are  strong  regu- 
lations, we  have  the  following  figures: 
Chicago,  46.4  percent;  Los  Angeles,  43.5 
percent;  Detroit.  40  percent;  and  Phila- 
delphia, 36  percent.  And  in  New  York 
City — which  has  been  disparaged  in 
many  ways  as  being  thought  of  by  some 
as  the  center  of  crime  in  America — with 
its  much-maligned  Sullivan  law.  the 
rate  of  murder  by  gun  was  25  percent. 
Thus,  regulation  has  made  a  strong  im- 
pact on  this  situation  even  though  the 
vmcontrolled  interstate  traffic  makes  it 
easy  to  evade  the  law. 

We  are  asked  now  to  close  off  the 
escape  routes. 

The  proposed  legislation  I  introduce 
today  will  do  this  effectively  and  in  doing 
so  will  provide  the  basis  for  airtight 
local  control  as  well. 

It  will  wipe  out  all  mail-order  sales  to 
individuals. 


It  will  stop  retail  sales  everywhere  to 
juveniles  under  21,  except  that  sales  of 
sporting  rifles  and  shotguns  could  con- 
tinue to  persons  over  18  years  of  age. 

It  will  dry  up  the  torrent  of  imported 
surplus  weapons. 

It  will  rigidly  control  the  availability  of 
bazookas,  antitank  guns,  grenades, 
bombs,  and  other  such  deadly  playthings 
now  turning  up  regularly  in  American 
cities  and  towns. 

At  present,  one  can  buy  an3rthing  he 
wishes.  He  can  cross  the  Potomac  River 
and  go  into  Alexandria.  There  is  a  com- 
pany there  which,  if  one  wished  to  pur- 
chase an  antitank  gun,  a  mortar,  a  can- 
non, or  a  machinegun,  he  puts  down  the 
money  and  it  will  be  available  that  after- 
noon. This  kind  of  equipment  is  being 
bought  and  sold  every  day  all  over  this 
land.  There  must  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  those  weapons  in  the  possession 
of  American  citizens — many  of  whom 
should  not  be  allowed  to  own  even  a  cap 
pistol. 

It  will  drive  out  the  fly-by-night  gim 
dealers  and  limit  the  field  to  responsible 
stable  businessmen. 

I  endorse  these  measures  fully  and  will 
do  all  that  I  can  to  hasten  their  passage. 

Mr.  President,  my  critics  charge  me 
with  being  antigun  and  antisport.  I 
am  not  hostile  to  the  use  of  guns.  I  am 
not  indifferent  to  the  problems  of  arms 
manufacturers  and  arms  merchants. 

I  happen  to  own  guns.  I  own  rifles, 
guns,  and  handguns.  I  have  done  so  for 
many  years. 

However,  I  believe  that  I  know  how  to 
use  them.  I  have  been  a  hunter.  I  have 
hunted  for  years — not  always  success- 
fully on  many  occassions,  but  I  know  how 
to  hunt  and  I  understand  the  use  of 
weapons. 

I  have  taught  my  four  sons  to  become 
interested  in  the  SF>ort,  and  have  shown 
them  how  to  handle  guns  and  to  do  so 
responsibly. 

My  State  of  Connecticut  Is  a  sports- 
man's State.  The  finest  manufacturers 
of  firearms  are  located  in  Connecticut. 
The  Winchester  rifie  is  made  in  Con- 
necticut. The  Remington  rifle  is  made  in 
Connecticut.  The  Colt  pistol  is  made  in 
Connecticut.  Therefore,  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  firearms  industry. 
The  livelihood  of  thousands  of  people  in 
my  State  of  Connecticut  depend  upon  the 
production  and  sale  of  firearms.  I  am 
not  against  them,  or  the  work  that  they 
do.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fine  contribu- 
tions that  the  industry  and  its  workers 
have  made  to  our  country  in  time  of  war. 
It  has  been  a  heroic  contribution.  I 
would  do  nothing  to  endanger  their  liveli- 
hood. 

I  know  that  the  President  shares  this 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  legitimate 
gun  industry  and  of  sportsmen  every- 
where. 

The  laws  which  the  President  has  pro- 
posed and  which  I  introduce  today  seek 
to  safeguard  the  legitimate  use  of  weap- 
ons by  outlawing  the  abuse  of  weapons. 

So  I  ask  that  all  who  form  a  part  of  the 
arms  industry,  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  users,  join  with  us  in  this  effort  to 
suiTound  the  legitimate  use  of  firearms 
with  controls  that  are  humane,  sane,  and 
civilized,   that   treat  the  possession  of 


weapons  as  a  high  responsibility,  and  that 
regard  hvrnian  life  as  a  sacred  thing  to  be 
protected  at  all  costs. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
evidence  of  the  major  role  the  firearm 
plays  in  our  crime  picture,  and  in  view  of 
the  obvious  success  of  strong  gun  con- 
trols, I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  give  high  priority  to  moving  this  legis- 
lation on  to  the  President's  desk. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  bills  may  lie  on  the  table 
for  1  week,  so  that  those  who  wish  to 
cosponsor  the  proposed  legislation  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  The  bills  will  also  lie  on  the 
desk  for  1  week,  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The   bills,   introduced    by   Mr.   Dodd. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles] 
and  referred,  as  indicated. 
Exhibit  1 

S.  1591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  to  impose  special  (occupational) 
taxes  with  respect  to  engaging  In  the  busi- 
ness of  importing,  manufacturing,  and  deal- 
ing in  destructive  weapons  such  as  bombs, 
grenades,  rockets,  missiles,  bazookas,  and 
anti-tank  guns,  to  impose  taxes  with  respect 
to  the  making  and  to  the  transfer  of  such 
weapons,  and  to  increase  the  rates  of  special 
(occupational)  tax,  transfer  tax.  and  making 
tax  imposed  by  the  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5848  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "or  a  machinegun."  the 
words  "or  a  destructive  device.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)   of  section  5848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended    * 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "or  is  designed 

to  shoot."  the  words  "or  which  can  readily 
be  restored  to  shoot,"  and  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  and  inserting 
after  the  word  "trigger"  the  words  ",  and 
shall  include  (A)  the  frame  or  receiver  of 
any  such  weapon,  and  (B)  any  combination 
of  parts  designed  and  Intended  for  use  in 
converting  a  weapon,  other  than  a  machine- 
gun,  into  a  machinegun". 

(c)  Section  5848  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  renumbering 
paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6).  (7).  (8).  (9). 
(10),  and  (11)  as  pwirgaraphs  (4),  (5),  (6). 
(7).  (8),  (9),  (10),  (11),  and  (12)  respec- 
tlvely,  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2) 
a  new  paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'destructive  device'  means 
any  explosive  or  Incendiary  (a)  bomb  or  (b) 
grenade  or  (c)  rocket  or  (d)  missile  or  (e) 
similar  device,  or  launching  device  therefor 
(except  a  device  which  is  not  designed  or 
redesigned  or  used  or  intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon  or  part  thereof ) ;  and  the  term  shall 
also  Include  any  type  of  weapon  by  whatso- 
ever name  known  (other  than  a  shotgun 
having  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  eighteen  or  more 
Inches  in  length) ,  which  will,  or  which  Is  de- 
signed to,  or  which  may  be  readily  converted 
to,  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  by  the 
action  of  an  explosive,  the  barrel  or  barrels 
of  which  have  a  bore  of  one-half  inch  or  more 
in  diameter:  Provided.  That,  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  exclude  from  this  defini- 
tion any  device  which  he  finds  Is  not  likely 
to  be  used  as  a  weapon  " 

(d)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  5848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  renum- 
bered) Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  the  word  ", 
and  shall  Include  the  frame  or  receiver  of 
any   such   weapon,   and   any   such    weapon 
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which  can  readily  be  restored  to  firing 
condition." 

(e)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  5848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  renvun- 
bered)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the  word  ", 
and  shall  include  the  frame  or  receiver  of 
any  such  weapon,  and  any  such  weapon 
which  can  readily  be  restored  to  firing 
condition." 

Sec.  2.  Wherever  In  chapter  53  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  a  tax  Is  Im- 
posed, the  rate  of  such  tax  shall  be  twice 
the  rate  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  day 
this  Act  takes  effect.  However,  as  to  the 
special  taxes  imposed  \mder  section  5801  of 
such  Code,  the  Increased  rates  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  first  day  of  July  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5814 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "At  the  same  time 
that  a  person  forwards  a  copy  of  the  order 
form  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  as 
required  under  subsection  (b),  he  shall  for- 
ward a  copy  of  the  order  form  to  the  princi- 
pal law  enforcement  officer  of  the  locality 
wherein  he  resides." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5814  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "in  duplicate"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "In 
triplicate". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5821  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "At  the  same  time  that  the 
person  making  the  declaration  forwards  the 
declaration  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
he  shall  forward  a  copy  thereof  to  the  princi- 
pal law  enforcement  ofllccr  of  the  locality 
wherein  he  resides." 

(d)  Section  5843  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 

"If  a  firearm  (possessed  by  a  person  other 
than  an  importer  or  manufacturer)  does  not 
bear  the  proper  Identification,  the  possessor 
thereof  shall  Identify  the  firearm  with  such 
number  and  other  identification  marks  aa 
may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  or  hia 
delegate,  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  53  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  5850  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5850.  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.— 
Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
as  modifying  or  affecting  the  requirements 
of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  manu- 
facture, exportation,  and  Importation  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  In  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Sec.  5850.  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954." 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  proviso  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  5801  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "under  section 
5848(5)"  and  Inserting  la  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "under  section  5848(6)". 

(b)  The  proviso  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 5811  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"under  section  5848(5) "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "under  section  5848(6)". 

Sec  6.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  following  the 
month  in  which  it  is  enacted. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  any  person  required  to  regis- 
ter a  firearm  under  the  provisions  of  section 
5841  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
by  reason  of  the  amendments  to  section  5848 
of  such  Code  contained  In  the  first  section 


of  this  Act,  shall  have  30  days  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  to  register  such  fire- 
arm, and  no  liability  (criminal  or  otherwise) 
shall  be  incurred  in  respect  to  failure  to  so 
register  under  such  section  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  30  days. 

The  analysis  of  Senate  bill  1591,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dodd,  is  as  follows : 

Explanation  of  Bill  To  Amend  the 
National  Firearms  Act 

Under  the  bill,  the  scope  of  the  National 
Firearms  Act  (which  now  covers  gangster- 
type  weapons  such  as  machlneguns,  sawed- 
off  shotguns,  and  deceptive  weapons  such 
as  flashlight  guns,  fountain  pen  guns,  etc.) 
would  be  broadened  to  Include  destructive 
devices  such  as  explosive  or  incendiary  (1) 
bombs,  (2)  grenades.  (3)  rockets.  (4)  mis- 
siles, or  (5)  similar  weapons,  as  well  as  large 
caliber  weapons  such  as  mortars,  antitank 
guns,  bazookas,  etc.  This  would  mean  that 
such  weapons  would  be  subject  to  all  provi- 
sions of  the  act  and  that  persons  engaging 
in  business  as  Importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  In  such  weapons  would  be  required 
to  register  and  pay  special  (occupational) 
tax.  Also,  the  taxes  applicable  In  respect 
of  the  making  and  transfer  of  weapons  such 
as  machlneguns  would  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  making  and  transfer  of  such 
destructive  devices.  Also,  it  would  be  un- 
lawful for  a  person  to  possess  a  destructive 
device  of  this  character  unless  such  device 
was  registered  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  bill  would  also  Increajse  to  twice  the 
present  rate  all  of  the  rates  of  tax  In  the 
National  Firearms  Act  (ch.  53  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954).  The  princi- 
pal rates  have  not  been  changed  since  the 
original  enactment  of  the  act  in  1934. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  Increase  the 
rates  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  certain  addi- 
tional strengthening  and  clarifying  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

section-bt-section  analysis  ^» — 

Section  1:  This  section  would  amend 
section  5848  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  is  the  section  of  the  National 
Firearms  Act  containing  the  definition  of 
the  weapons  subject  to  the  act  (ch.  53  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  cited  as  the 
National  Firearms  Act) . 

Paragraph  (a) :  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  1 
would  amend  paragraph  (1)  of  section  5848 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  In- 
clude destructive  devices  within  the  term 
"firearms",  as  used  In  the  National  Plre- 
arms  Act.  The  effect  of  this  Is  to  make  the 
provisions  of  the  act  applicable  to  a  "de- 
structive device"  as  that  term  Is  defined  In 
paragraph  (c)  of  section  1  of  the  draft  bill. 

Paragraph  (b)  :  Paragraph  (b)  of  section 
1  would  amend  paragraph  (2)  of  section  5848 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (which 
Is  the  definition  of  "machinegun"  contained 
in  the  National  Firearms  Act)  to  include 
any  weapon  "which  can  readily  be  restored 
to  shoot"  automatically  or  semlautomatlcal- 
ly  (more  than  one  shot) ,  without  manual  re- 
loading, by  a  single  function  of  the  trigger. 
This  is  merely  a  clarification  of  the  law  and 
represents  the  administrative  construction 
of  existing  law. 

The  definition  of  machinegun  would  be 
further  amended  to  include  "the  frame  or 
receiver"  of  a  machinegun.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act,  the  frame  or  receiver  of 
a  firearm  is  Included  within  the  definltlqji 
of  a  firearm.  This  change  would  bring  the 
frame  or  receiver  of  a  machinegun  within 
the  coverage  of  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

The  definition  of  machinegun  Is  further 
amended  to  include  "any  combination  of 
parts  designed  and  intended  for  use  In  con- 
verting a  weapon,  other  than  a  machinegun. 
Into  a  machinegun."    For  example,  so-called 


conversion  kits  are  now  made  and  sold  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  certain  rifles  so 
that  they  will  fire  automatically  or  seml- 
automatically  more  than  one  shot,  without 
manual  reloading,  by  a  single  function  of 
the  trigger  (i.e.,  converting  such  rifies  into 
machlneguns) .  However,  under  existing  law. 
there  is  no  effective  way  to  control  the  man- 
ufacture and  transfer  of  such  kits.  This 
change  is  designed  to  correct  this  situation 
and  to  prevent  subversion  of  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

Paragraph  (c)  :  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  1 
provides  for  the  renupiberlng  of  paragraphs 
(3)  through  (11)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through 
( 12 ) .  respectively,  of  section  5848  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  for  the  in- 
sertion after  paragraph  (2)  of  such  section 
of  the  Code  of  1954,  and  for  the  Insertion 
after  paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  of  the 
code  of  a  new  paragraph  (3) .  The  new  para- 
graph (3)  would  insert  a  definition  of  the 
term  "destructive  device". 

The  definition  of  the  term  "destructive 
device"  contained  in  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 5848  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  contained  In  the  bill  Is  a  new  provi- 
sion. It  would  bring  under  the  coverage 
of  the  National  Firearms  Act  any  explosive 
or  incendiary  (a)  grenade  or  (b)  bomb  or 
(c)  rocket  or  (d)  missile  or  (e)  slnillar  weap- 
on, or  launching  device  therefor  (except  de- 
vices which  are  not  designed  or  redesigned 
or  used  or  intended  for  use  as  a  weapon), 
and  would  include  all  large  caliber  weapons 
such  as  bazookas,  mortars,  antitank  guns, 
etc. 

The  parenthetical  exception  contained  In 
this  definition  is  drafted  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  exceptions  contained  In  title  26,  United 
States  Code,  section  5179(a)  (relating  to 
registration  of  stills)  and  section  5205(a)  (2) 
(relating  to  stamps  on  containers  of  distilled 
spirits).  Therefor^,  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  (Queen  v.  United  States,  77  P.  2d  780; 
cert.  den.  295  U.S.  755;  and  Scherr  v.  United 
States,  305  U.S.  251)  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  Is  not  required  to  allege  or 
prove  the  matter  contained  in  an  exception 
would  be  applicable.  Establishment  by  a 
person  that  he  came  within  the  exception 
would  be  a  matter  of  affirmative  defense. 
Thus,  an  explosive  device  shown  to  be  de- 
signed and  Intended  for  lawful  use  In  con- 
struction or  for  other  Industrial  purposes 
would  be  excepted.  However,  If  the  device 
were  designed  or  used  or  Intended  for  use 
as  a  weapon,  It  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

A  provision  has  been  made  In  this  defini- 
tion that  the  Secretary  may  exclude  from  the 
definition  any  device  which  he  finds  Is  not 
likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon.  Examples 
of  devices  which  may  be  excluded  from  this 
definition  are  devices  such  as  Very  pistols 
and  other  slgnaUng  devices  and  line-throw- 
ing appliances  (required  for  commercial  ves- 
sels by  U.S.  Coast  Guard  regulations)  which 
may  have  been  made  from  converted  fire- 
arms. This  provision  also  makes  It  possible 
to  deal  with  any  other  comparable  situation 
which  may  arise,  such  £is  old  cannon  or  field 
pieces  which  are  primarily  of  historical  sig- 
nificance-and  with  respect  to  which  there  is 
no  reasonable  likelihood  that  they  will  be 
used  as  weapons. 

Paragraph  (d) :  Paragraph  (d)  of  section  1 
would  amend  paragraph  (4)  (as  renum- 
bered) of  section  5848  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the  words 
",  and  shall  Include  the  frame  or-  receiver  of 
any  such  weap>on,  and  any  such  weapon 
which  can  readily  be  restored  to  firing  con- 
dition." The  effect  of  this  change  Is  to  In- 
clude the  frame  or  receiver  of  a  rifle  within 
the  deflnltlon  of  that  term  as  used  In  the 
National  Firearms  Act.  This  change  Is  com- 
parable to  the  corresponding  change  In  the 
definition   of    "machinegun"    contained    In 
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paragraph  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Inclusion 
In  the  definition  of  the  language  ",  and  any 
such  weapon  which  can  readily  be  restored 
to  firing  condition"  represents  a  clarification 
of  law  and  is  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tive construction  of  existing  law. 

Paragraph  (e)  :  Paragraph  (e)  of  section 
1  woxild  amend  paragraph  (5)  (as  renum- 
bered) of  section  5848  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  This  paragraph  contains 
the  definition  of  the  term  "shotgun"  and 
the  change  is  identical  with  the  change  made 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  "rlfie"  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (d)  above. 

Section  2:  Section  2  would  amend  chapter 
53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by 
providing  that,  "Wherever  In  such  chapter  a 
tax  is  Imposed,  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be 
twice  the  rate  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  day  this  act  takes  effect." 

However,  as  to  the  special  (occupational) 
taxes  Imposed  under  section  5801  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  Increased 
rates  would  not  take  effect  until  the  first 
day  of  July  following  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  effect  of  this  section  would  be: 

1.  To  increase  the  special  (occupational) 
tax  Imposed  under  section  5801(a)(1)  in 
respect  of  importers  or  manufacturers  from 
$500  a  year  or  fraction  thereof  to  $1,000  a 
year  or  fraction  thereof; 

2.  To  Increase  the  special  (occupational) 
tax  imposed  under  section  5801(a)(2)  in 
respect  of  dealers  (other  than  pawnbrokers) 
from  $200  a  year  or  fraction  thereof,  to  $400 
a  year  or  fraction  thereof; 

3.  To  Increase  the  tax  Imposed  under  sec- 
tion 5801(a)(3)  In  respect  of  pawnbroker 
dealers  from  $300  a  year  or  fraction  thereof 
to  $600  a  year  or  fraction  thereof; 

4.  To  Increase  the  special  (occupational) 
tax  imposed  under  section  5801(a)(3)  In 
respect  to  manufacturers  and  dealers  In 
guns  classified  as  "any  other  weapon"  and 
certain  guns  with  combination  shotgun  and 
rlfie  barrels  from  $25  a  year  or  fraction 
thereof  In  the  case  of  manufacturers  to  $50 
a  year  or  fraction  thereof,  and  with  respect 
to  dealers  from  $10  a  year  or  fraction  thereof 
to  $20  a  year  or  fraction  thereof; 

5.  To  Increase  the  transfer  tax  levied  under 
section  5811(a)  on  the  transfer  of  machine- 
guns,  sawed-off  shotguns,  destructive  devices, 
etc.,  from  $200  for  each  such  weapon  trans- 
ferred In  the  United  States  to  $400  for  each 
such  weapon  so  transferred; 

6.  To  Increase  the  transfer  tax  levied  un- 
der section  5811(a)  on  the  transfer  of  "any 
other  weapon"  and  certain  guns  with  combi- 
nation shotgun  and  rifle  barrels  from  $5  for 
each  firearm  transferred  In  the  United  States 
to  $10  for  each  such  weapon  so  transferred; 
and 

7.  To  increase  the  tax  Imposed  under  sec- 
tion 5821(a)  on  the  making  of  any  firearm 
subject  to  the  National  Firearms  Act  (by 
persons  other  than  those  excepted  from  the 
making  tax)  from  $200  for  each  firearm  so 
made  to  $400  for  each  firearm. 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  2  would  in 
no  way  effect  exemptions  and  exceptions  con- 
tained in  the  National  Firearms  Act  with  re- 
spect to  these  taxes.  (See  sees.  5803,  5812, 
and  5821(b)  in  this  regard.) 

The  principal  rates  have  not  changed  since 
the  original  enactment  of  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  in  1934.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to 
increase  the  rates  of  tax  imposed  in  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  In  order  to  more  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  3:  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  3  would 
amend  subsection  (a)  of  section  5814  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  which  would 
provide  that  at  the  same  time  a  person  for- 
wards a  copy  of  the  order  form  regarding 
transfer  of  a  firearm  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  as  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5814,  he  shall  forward  a  copy  of  the 
order  form  to  the  principal  law  enforcement 


oflBcer  of  the  locality  wherein  he  resides. 
This  is  intended  as  an  additional  requirement 
and  not  as  a  substitute  for  existing  proce- 
dures regarding  verification  of  the  identity  of 
the  applicant. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  section  3  is  a  conforming 
change  relating  to  the  amendment  contained 
in  paragraph  3(a)  and  relates  to  the  number 
of  copies  of  the  order  form. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  section  3  would  amend 
subsection  (e)  of  section  5821  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  providing 
that  at  the  same  time  a  person  making  the 
declaration  In  respect  of  making  a  firearms 
forwards  the  declaration  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  he  shall  forward  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  locality  wherein  he  resides.  This  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  existing  procedures,  and  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  procedures  requiring  verifica- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  person  making  the 
declaration. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  section  3  would  amend 
section  5843  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (which  relates  to  the  Identification  of 
firearms)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence.  This  provision  is  intended  to 
provide  for  the  identification  of  a  firearm 
(possessed  by  a  person  other  than  a  manu- 
facturer or  importer)  which  does  not  bear 
the  proper  identification. 

Section  4:  Section  4  of  the  bill  would  add 
a  new  section  5850  to  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  would  provide  that 
"Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
as  modifying  or  affecting  the  requirements  of 
section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  bf 
1954,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  manu- 
facture, exportation,  and  Importation  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war." 

This  provision  is  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  that  the  chapter  wUI  be  so  con- 
strued. 

Section  5:  Section  5  of  the  bill  contains 
technical  conforming  changes  with  respect 
to  sections  5801  and  5811  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  made  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  renumbering  of  the  paragraph 
containing  the  definition  of  "any  other 
weapon"  in  section  5848  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Section  6:  This  section  contains  the  ef- 
fective date  provisions. 

Subsection  (a) :  This  subsection  provides 
that  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  month  following  the 
month  it  is  enacted. 

Subsection  (b) :  This  subsection  provides 
that,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) ,  any  person  required  to  register  a 
firearm  under  the  provisions  of  section  5841 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  by  rea- 
son of  the  amendments  to  section  5848  of 
such  code  contained  in  the  first  section  of 
this  act  shall  have  30  days  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  to  register  such  firearms,  and 
that  no  liability  (criminal  or  otherwise)  Khali 
be  Incurred  in  respect  to  failure  to  so  register 
under  such  section  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  30  days.  This  provision  Is  necessary 
so  that  a  person  who'  possesses  a  firearm 
which  is  brought  under  this  coverage  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act,  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  to  such  act  which  are  con- 
tained In  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  will  be 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  comply 
with  the  registration  requirements  con- 
tained In  section  5841  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  However,  full  compli- 
ance with  all  other  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act.  as  amended  by  this  bill, 
would  be  required  commencing  on  the  effec- 
tive date  provided  In  subsection  (a).  For 
example,  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
making  of  a  firearm,  to  the  transfer  of  a 
firearm,  and  to  the  Importation  of  a  fire- 
arm would  be  fully  effective  as  of  the  date 
specified  In  subsection  (a). 


S.  1592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pire. 
arms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarr 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiatc  and  HoJe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  flrst 
section  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat 
1250)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1.  DEFiNmoNS.    As  used  in  this  Act- 

"(1)  The  term  'person*  Includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tlon. 

"(2)  The  term  'interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means  commerce  between  any  state 
or  possession  (not  including  the  Canal  Zone) 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State  or  possession 
(not  Including  the  Canal  Zone) .  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within  any  pos- 
session  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term 
'State'  shall  Include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'firearm'  means  any  weap- 
on, by  whatsoever  name  known,  which  will, 
or  Is  designed  to,  or  which  may  be  readily 
converted  to,  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles 
by  the  action  of  an  explosive;  the  frame  or 
receiver  of  any  such  weapon;  or  any  firearm 
muffler  or  firearm  silencer;  or  any  destruc- 
tive device. 

"(4)  The  term  'destructive  device'  meana 
any  explosive  or  incendiary  (a)  bomb  or  (b) 
grenade  or  (c)  rocket  or  (d)  missile  or  (e) 
similar  device,  or  launching  device  therefor 
( except  a  device  which  Is  not  designed  or  re- 
designed or  used  or  Intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon  or  part  thereof) ;  and  the  term  shall 
also  Include  any  type  of  weapon  by  whatso- 
ever name  known  (other  than  a  shotgun  hav- 
ing a  barret  or  barrels  of  eighteen  or  more 
inches  in  length) ,  which  will,  or  which  is  de- 
signed to,  or  which  may  be  readily  con- 
verted to.  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  by 
the  action  of  an  explosive,  the  barrel  or 
barrels  of  which  have  a  bore  of  one-half  inch 
or  more  in  diameter :  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  exclude  from  this  definition  any 
device  which  he  finds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used 
as  a  weapon. 

"(^)  The  term  'short-barreled  shotgun' 
means  a  shotgun  having  a  barrel  or  barrels 
of  less  than  eighteen  Inches  in  length  and  any 
weapon  made  from  a  shotgun  (whether  by 
alteration,  modification,  or  otherwise)  if  such 
weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of 
less  than  twenty-six  inches. 

"(6)  The  term  'short-barreled  rifle'  means 
a  rifle  having  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  less  than 
sixteen  Inches  in  length,  and  any  weapon 
made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  alteration, 
modification,  or  otherwise)  If  such  weapon  as 
modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
twenty-six  Inches. 

"(7)  The  term  "Importer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  of  importing  or 
bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  dis- 
tribution; and  the  term  'licensed  Importer' 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(8)  The  term  'manufacturer*  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution;  and  the  term  'licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(9)  The  term  'dealer'  means  (a)  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
(b)  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or 
fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechanisms  to  firearms,  or  (c)  any  person 
who  Is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  'licensed 
dealer*  means  any  dealer  who  is  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(10)  The  term  'pawnbroker*  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,    of    any    firearm    or   ammunition   as 
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security  for  the  payment!  or  repayment  of 

money. 

"(11)  The  term  'Indictment'  Includes  an 
Indictment  or  an  information  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  posses- 
sion under  which  a  crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
niay  be  prosecuted. 

"(12)  The  term  'fugitive  from  Justice' 
means  any  person  who  has  fied  from  any 
State  or  possession  (a)  to  avoid  prosecution 
for  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  (b)  to  avoid 
giving  testimony  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 

"(13)  The  term  'crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year' 
shall  not  Include  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses pertaining  »o  anti-trust  violations, 
unfair  trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade, 
or  other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the 
regulation  of  business  practices  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  designate. 

"(14)  The  term  'Secretary'  or  'Secretary 
of  the  Treasury'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(15)  The  term  'ammunition'  means  pistol 
or  revolver  ammunition,  ammunition  for  a 
destructive  devise,  and  ammunition  for  a  ma- 
^;hinegun  or  rifle." 

Sec  2.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read  a*  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Unlawful  Acts,  (a)  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  (except  an  im- 
porter, manufactvirer,  or  dealer,  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act)  to  trans- 
port, ship,  or  receive  amy  firearms  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  except — 

"(1)  That  in  the  case  of  a  shotgun  or  rifle 
(other  than  a  short-barreled  shotgun  or 
short-barreled  rlfie)  nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  held  to  preclude  an  Indi- 
vidual traveling  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce from  transporting  such  shotgiin  or 
rifle  (or  having  such  shotgun  or  rifle  trans- 
ported for  him  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe) ,  if 
such  transportation  Is  for  a  lawful  purpose. 
4  "(2)  That  In  the  case  of  a  pistol  or  revol- 
ver, nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  held 
to  preclude  an  Individual  traveling  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  from  transporting 
a  pistol  or  revolver,  possessed  and  carried 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  each  particu- 
lar State  into  (or  through)  which  the  pistol 
or  revolver  is  transported  (or  having  the 
pistol  or  revolver  transported  for  him  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  by  regulations  prescribe) ,  If  (A) 
the  transportation  is  for  a  lawful  purpose 
not  including  sale  or  other  disposition  there- 
of, and  (B)  such  IndividviBl  did  not  acquire 
the  pistol  or  revolver  In  the  course  of  such 
traveling  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(3)  That  In  the  case  of  a  shotgun  or  rlfie 
(other  than  a  short-barreled  shotgun  or 
short-barreled  rlfie)  or  a  pistol  or  revolver, 
nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  held  to 
preclude  a  person  from  shipping  such  a  fire- 
arm to  a  licensed  imporljer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  for  authorized 
service  and  the  return  of  such  firearm  to  the 
sender  under  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(4)  "rhat  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  as  making  unlawful  the  ship- 
ping or  transporting  of  a.  firearm  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  by  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  In  the  operation  of  his  busi- 
ness or  by  United  States  mall,  to  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  (or  such  transportation  as  Is  other- 
wise authorized  under  this  Act) . 

"(5)  That  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  as  applying  in  any  manner  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  differently  than  it  would  apply 
If  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were 
a  State  of  the  United  States. 
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"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
ImpKjrter.  licensed  manufactiu"er,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
firearm  to  any  person — 

"(1)  Without  following  the  required  pro- 
cedures for  ascertaining  (in  such  a  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe) 
the  identity  and  place  of  residence  (or  busi- 
ness In  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  other 
business  entity)  of  such  person;  or 

"(2)  Who  (In  the  case  of  an  Individual)  is 
under  21  years  of  age  (except  for  a  shotgun 
or  rlfie),  and  under  18  years  of  age  In  the 
case  of  a  shotgiin  or  rifle;  or 

"  ( 3 )  Who  he  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  Is  not  a  resident  of  (or  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  or  other  business  entity, 
who  does  not  have  a  place  of  business  In)  the 
State  In  which  the  importer's,  manufac- 
turer's, or  dealer's  place  of  business  is  lo- 
cated; except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  ifi  the  case  of  a  shotgun  or  rifle  (other 
than  a  short-barreled  shotgun  or  short- 
barreled  rifle) ;  or 

"(4)  Who  by  reason  of  any  State  or  local 
law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  applicable  at 
the  place  of  sale  or  other  disposition  may  not 
lawfully  receive  or  possess  such  firearm." 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  transactions  between  licensed  Importers, 
licensed  manufactixrers,  and  licensed  dealers. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  any  person  (other 
than  a  licensee)  knowing  or  having  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  such  person  is 
under  indictment  or  has  been  convicted  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  possession  of  a  crime  pxinishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
or  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice;  or  to  ship  or 
transport  any  firearm  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  any  person  who  may  not  law- 
fully receive  such  firearm  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  contt  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to 
ship,  transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or 
transported,  any  firearm  or  ammunition  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to  receive 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  deposit,  or  cause  to  be  deposit- 
ed for  mailing  or  delivery  by  mall,  or  know- 
ingly to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  to 
any  common  or  contract  carrier  for  trans- 
portation or  shipment  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
conamerce,  any  package  or  other  container 
in  which  there  Is  any  firearm,  without 
written  notice  to  the  Postmaster  General  or 
his  delegate  or  to  the  carrier  (as  the  case 
may  be)  that  a  firearm  is  being  transported 
or  shipped. 

"(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be 
delivered,  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
any  firearm  to  any  person  who  does  not  ex- 
hibit or  produce  evidence  of  a  license  ob- 
tained under  section  3  of  this  Act  or  who 
Is  not  exempted  by  section  4  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  (except  a  firearm  trans- 
ported under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  2(a)  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  Act) . 

"(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  ship,  or  cause  to  be  trans- 
ported or  shipped,  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  stolen  firearm,  or  stolen  am- 
munition knowing,  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe,  same  to  have  been  stolen. 


"(1)  It  shall  be linlawf til  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion or  pledge  or  accept  as  secvu-lty  for  a 
loan  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, moving  as,  or  which  is  a  part  of,  or 
which  constitutes  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, knowing,  or  having  reasonable  cause 
to  believe,  the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport,  ship,  or  knowingly  receive.  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  firearm 
from  which  the  Importer's  or  manufaicttirer's 
serial  nimiber,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been 
removed,  obliterated,  or  altered. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  iinlawful  for  any  person 
to  Import  or  bring  Into  the  United  States 
or  any  possession  thereof  any  firearm  In 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
to  Import  or  bring  Into  the  United  States  or 
any  possession  thereof  any  ammunition  for 
a  destructive  device. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  p«-son 
to  knowingly  receive  any  firearm  or  anunu- 
nltlon  which  has  been  imported  or  brought 
Into  the  United  States  or  any  possession 
thereof  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  No  person  shall  engage  In 
business  as  a  firearms  or  ammiinltlon  im- 
porter, manufactxirer,  or  dealer  until  he  has 
filed  an  application  with,  and  received  a  li- 
cense to  do  so  from,  the  Secretary.  The 
application  shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe.  Each  applicant  shall 
be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such 
license  (for  each  place  of  business)  as 
follows : 

"(1)   If  a  manufacturer — 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $1,000 
per  annum. 

"(B)  of  firearms  (other  than  destTuctlve 
devices) ,  a  fee  of  $500  per  annum. 

"(2)   If  an  importer — 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $1,000 
per  annum. 

"(B)  of  firearms  (other  than  destructive 
devices),  a  fee  of  $600  per  annum. 

"(3)   If  a  dealer— 

"(A)  In  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $1,000 
I>er  annum. 

"(B)  who  is  a  pawnbroker  (dealing  in 
firearms  other  than  destructive  devices),  a 
fee  of  $250  per  annum. 

"(c)  In  firearms  (other  than  as  described 
In  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B)).  a  fee  of  $100 
per  annum. 

The  fee  for  an  Importer  or  manufacturer  of, 
or  a  dealer  In,  ammunition  for  a  destructive 
device  shall  be  the  same  as  for  an  Importer 
or  manufacturer  of,  or  a  dealer  In  destruc- 
tive devices,  and  the  fee  for  an  lmpc«i«r 
or  manufacturer  of,  or  a  dealer  In  other  fire- 
arms ammunition  shall  be  the  same  as  for 
an  importer  or  manufacturer  of  or  a  dealer 
In  such  firearms.  However,  a  person  who  has 
obtained  a  license  covering  firearms  shall 
not  be  required  to  obtain  an  additional  li- 
cense with  respect  to  ammunition. 

"(b)  Upon  filing  by  an  applicant  of  the 
prescribed  application  and  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fee,  the  Secretary  shall  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)),  issue  to  such 
applicant  the  license  applied  for.  which  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
other  applicable  provisions  of  law,  entitle 
the  licensee  to  transport,  ship,  and  receive 
firearms  and  ammimitlon  covered  by  such 
license  In  Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce 
during  the  period  stated  in  the  license. 

"(c)  Any  application  submitted  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
disapproved  and  the  license  denied  if  the 
Secretary,  after  notice  and  opportunity  tor 
hearing,  finds  that — 

"(1)  The  applicant  Is  \mder  21  years  of 
age,  or 
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"(2)  The  applicant  (including  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  individual  possessing  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  ca\ise  the  direc- 
tion of  the  management  and  policies  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association)  Is 
prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  firearms  or  ammunition  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  section  2 
of  this  Act;  or  iS;  by  reason  of  his  business 
experience,  financial  standing,  or  trade  con- 
nections, not  likely  to  maintain  operations 
In  compliance  with  this  Act,  or 

"(3)  The  applicant  has  willfully  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  reg- 
ulations issued  thereunder,  or 

"(4)  The  applicant  has  willfully  failed  to 
disclose  any  material  Information  required, 
or  made  any  false  statement  as  to  any  mate- 
rial fact,  in  connection  with  his  applica- 
tion, or 

"(5)  The  applicant  does  not  have,  or  does 
not  Intend  to  have  or  to  maintain,  in  a  State 
or  possession,  business  premises  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  2(d)  and 
(e)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufacturer, 
or  licensed  dealer  who  Is  Indicted  for  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year.  A  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  may  continue  operations,  pursuant 
to  his  existing  license  (provided  that  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  existing 
license  timely  application  Is  made  for  a  new 
license),  during  the  term  of  such  indict- 
ment and  until  any  conviction  pursuant  to 
the  indictment  becomes  final,  whereupon  he 
shall  be  fully  subject  to  all  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  operations  pursuant  to  such  license 
shall  be  discontinued  (unless  an  application 
for  relief  has  been  filed  under  section  6) . 

"(e)  No  person  shall  import  or  bring  any 
firearm  into  the  United  States  or  any  pos- 
session thereof,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  authorize  a  firearm  to  be  Imported  or 
brought  in  if  the  person  importing  or  bring- 
ing in  the  firearm  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  the  firearm — 

"(1)  Is  being  imported  or  brought  in  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  or  is  for  use 
in  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  or 

"(2)  Is  (A)  an  antique,  or  (B)  an  un- 
serviceable firearm  (not  readily  restorable  to 
firing  condition),  imported  or  brought  in  as 
a  curio  or  museum  piece;  or 

"(3)  Is  of  a  type  and  quality  generally 
recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for  lawful 
sporting  purposes  and  is  not  a  surplxis  mili- 
tary weapon  and  that  the  Importation  or 
bringing  in  of  the  firearm  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest;  or 

"(4)  Was  previously  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  person 
who  Is  bringing  in  the  firearm. 

"Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  permit 
the  conditional  importation  or  bringing  in  of 
a  firearm  for  ejJamination  and  testing  in  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  importation  or  bringing 
In  of  such  firearm  will  be  allowed  under  this 
subsection. 

"(f)  No  licensed  importer,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, or  licensed  dealer  shall  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  a  destructive  device,  a 
machine  gun  (as  defined  in  section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  a  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  a  short-barreled  rifle,  to 
a  non-licensee  unless  he  has  in  his  possession 
a  sworn  statement  executed  by  the  principal 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  locality 
wherein  the  purchaser  or  person  to  whom  It 
Is  otherwise  disposed  of  resides,  attesting 
that  there  is  no  provision  of  law,  regulation, 
or  ordinance  which  would  be  violated  by 
such  person's  receipt  or  possession  thereof 


and  that  he  is  satisfied  that  It  Is  Intended 
by  such  person  for  lawful  purposes.  Such 
sworn  statement  shall  be  retained  by  the 
licensee  as  a  part  of  the  records  required  to 
be  kept  under  subsection  (g). 

"(g)  Each  licensed  importer,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, and  licensed  dealer  shall  main- 
tain such  records  of  importation,  produc- 
tion, shipment,  receipt,  and  sale  and  other 
disposition,  of  firearms  and  ammunition  at 
such  place,  for  such  period  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. Such  Importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  shall  make  such  records  available  for 
in.spectlon  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  such  reports  and 
information  with  respect  to  such  records  and 
the  contents  thereof  as  he  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe.  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  enter  during  business  hours  the 
premises  (Including  places  of  storage)  of  any 
firearms  or  ammunition  importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
or  examining  any  records  or  documents  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  such  Importer  or  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  and  any  firearms  or  ammunition 
kept  or  stored  by  such  importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  at  such  premises.  Upon  the 
request  of  any  State  or  possession  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  make  available  to  such  State, 
or  possession,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  any  information  which  he  may  pos- 
sess or  which  he  may  obtain  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Identification  of  persons  within  such  State, 
or  possession,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
who  have  purchased  or  received  firearms  or 
ammunition,  together  with  a  description  of 
the  firearms  or  ammunition  so  purchased  or 
received. 

"(h)  Licenses  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
kept  posted  and  kept  available  for  inspection 
on  the  business  premises  covered  by  the 
license. 

"(1)  Licensed  Importers  and  licensed  man- 
ufacturers shall  identify  (or  cause  to  be 
identified).  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  each  firearm 
Imported  or  manufactured  by  such  Importer 
or  manufacturer." 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Exceptions  to  Applicability  of  the 
Act. 

"The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  transportation,  shipment, 
receipt,  or  Importation  of  any  firearms  or 
ammunition  imported  for,  or  sold  or  shipped 
to,  or  issued  for  the  use  of  (1)  the  United 
States  or  any  department.  Independent  es- 
tablishment, or  agency  thereof;  or  (2)  any 
State,  or  possession,  or  any  department.  In- 
dependent establishment,  agency,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof." 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  involved 
in,  or  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  In,  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or 
any  rules  or  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under, or  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
title  18  United  States  Code,  sections  111,  112, 
372,  871,  or  1114,  shall  be  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture  and  all  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the 
seizure,  forefeiture,  and  disposition  of  fire- 
arms, as  defined  in  section  5848(1)  of  said 
Code,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act." 

Sec.  6.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  is 
amended  by  renumbering  sections  6,  7,  8, 
and  9  as  sections  8,  9.   10.  and  11,  respec- 


tively, and  Inserting  after  section  5  the  fol 
lowing  new  sections :  ' 

"Sec.  6.  Relief  of  Convicted  Persons  Under 
Certain  Conditions. 

"A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crime 
involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other  wean 
on  or  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act)  may  make  application 
to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the  disabili- 
ties  under  the  Act  Incurred  by  reason  of  such 
conviction,  and  the  Secretary  may  grant  such 
relief  If  It  is  established  to  his  satisfaction 
that  the  circumstances  regarding  the  convic- 
tion, and  the  applicant's  record  and  reputa- 
tion are  such  that  the  applicant  will  not  be 
likely  to  conduct  his  operations  in  an  unlaw- 
ful manner,  and  that  the  granting  of  the 
relief  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest.  A  licensee  conducting  operations 
under  the  Act,  who  makes  application  for  re- 
lief from  the  disabilities  incurred  under  the 
Act  by  reason  of  such  a  conviction,  shall  not 
be  barred  by  such  conviction  from  further 
operations  under  his  license  pending  final 
action  on  an  application  for  relief  filed  pur- 
suant to  this  section." 
"Sec.  7.  Applicability  of  Other  Laws. 

"(a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecting  any  provi- 
sion of — 

"(1)  The  National  Firearms  Act  (Chapter 
53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954);  or 

"(2)  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (section  1934  of  title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
munitions  control) ) ;  or 

"(3)  Section  1715  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  nonmailable  fire- 
arms). 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  confer  any 
right  or  privilege  to  conduct  any  business 
contrary  to  the  law  of  any  State,  or  be  con- 
strued as  relieving  any  person  from  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  any  State." 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  except  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  3  of  this  Act  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  licensed  under  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
until  the  expiration  of  the  license  held  by 
such  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  on 
such  date. 

The  explanation  of  Senate  bill  1592, 
presented  by  Mr.  Dodd  is  as  follows: 
Explanation  of  Bill  To  Amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act 

The  bill  is  a  general  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act,  designed  to  more  effec- 
tively control  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  firearms.  The  bill  adheres  to  and 
furthers  the  principle  Inherent  In  the  pres- 
ent act  that  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
In  firearms  be  controlled  at  the  Federal 
level  under  the  commerce  power  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  enable  the  States  to  control 
more  effectively  the  traffic  within  their  own 
borders  under  their  own  police  power. 

The  bill  would,  in  general,  make  it  il- 
legal to  transport,  ship,  or  receive  firearms 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  except 
as  between  licensed  importers,  licensed  man- 
ufacturers, or  licensed  dealers,  or  between 
such  licensees  and  persons  excepted  from  the 
application  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  by 
section  4  of  that  act  (e.g.,  agencies  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments).  Thus, 
under  the  bill,  the  so-called  Interstate  mall- 
order  traffic  in  firearms,  whereby  an  individ- 
ual can  order  a  gun  to  be  shipped  from  a 
mail-order  dealer  in  another  State,  would  be 
completely  terminated. 

Further,  all  sales  by  federally  licensed  Im- 
porters,   federally    licensed    manufacturers, 
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and  federally  licensed  denlers  of  shotguns 
and  rifles  to  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 
and  of  all  other  types  of  firearms  to  persons 
under  21  years  of  age,  would  be  prohibited. 

The  bill  is  also  designed  to  eliminate  the 
serious  abuses  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
license  system  Inherent  in  the  nominal  li- 
cense fee  and  weak  qualifying  requh-ement 
provisions  of  existing  law,  wid  to  assure  that 
persons  licensed  under  the  act  are  bona  fldely 
engaged  in  the  business  and  are  of  good 
repute. 

The  bill  would  curb  the  flow  of  Imports  of 
surplus  military  weapons,  and  certain  other 
firearms  which  are  not  particularly  suitable 
for  lavpful  sporting  purposes. 

Further,  the  bill  would  bring  under  strict 
Federal  control  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  large  caliber  weapons  such  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  antitank  guns,  etc.,  and  de- 
structive devices  such  as  explosive  or  Incen- 
diary (a)  grenades  or  (b)  bombs  or  (c)  mis- 
siles or  (d)  rockets  or  (e)  similar  weapons. 
SBcnoN-BY-sEcno»  analysis 

Section  1 :  This  section  •would  restate  and 
amend  section  1  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
(52  Stat.  1250)  which  contains  the  defini- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  qertain  terms  tised 
In  the  act. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "person"  In 
paragraph  (1)   Is  existing  law  (15  U.S.C.  901 

(D). 

The  definition  of  the  term  "interstate  or 
foreign  commerce"  is  a  restatement  of  exist- 
ing law  (15  U.S.C.  901(a)).  "Territory"  Is 
omitted  since  there  Is  no  "territory"  at  the 
present  time.  The  last  sentence  of  this  def- 
inition is  Inserted  to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
Act  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "firearm"  In 
paragraph  (3)  is  a  restatement  and  revision 
of  the  provisions  of  existing  law  (15  U.S.C. 
901(3) ) .  The  revised  definition  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  any  weapon  by  whatsoever 
name  known  "which  will,"  or  "which  may  be 
readily  converted  to,"  expel  a  projectile  or 
projectiles  by  the  action  of  an  explosive. 
This  represents  a  much  needed  clarification 
and  strengthening  of  existing  law  designed 
to  prevent  circumvention  of  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  As  under  existing  law,  the  defini- 
tion also  Includes  weapons  "designed  to" 
expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  explosive,  and  firearm  mufflers  and 
firearm  silencers. 

The  present  definition  of  this  term  In- 
cludes "any  part  or  pa^ts"  of  a  firearm. 
It  has  been  impractical  lio  treat  each  small 
part  of  a  firearm  as  if  it  wcre  a  weapon.  The 
revised  definition  substStutes  the  words 
"frame  or  receiver"  for  the  words  "any  part 
or  parts." 

In  addition,  the  definition  of  the  term 
"firearm"  is  extended  to  include  any  "de- 
structive device"  as  defined  in  the  proposed 
new  definition  of  this  term  contained  in 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  1.  The  effect  of 
this  inclusion  is  to  make  the  provisions  of 
the  act  applicable  to  such  destructive  de- 
vices. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "destructive  de- 
vice" contained  in  paragraph  (4)  is  a  new 
provision.  The  purpose  of  this  definition 
is  twofold.  First,  It  would  bring  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  any  explosive  or  Incendiary 
(a)  grenade  or  (b)  bomb  or  (c)  rocket  or  (d) 
missile  or  (e)  similar  weapon,  or  launching 
device  therefor  (except  devices  which  are  not 
designed  or  redesigned  or  used  or  Intended 
for  use  as  a  weapon) .  Second,  the  defini- 
tion would  incline  large  caliber  weapons 
such  as  bazookas,  mortars,  antitank  guns, 
etc.,  in  order  that  the  more  stringent  con- 
trols applicable  with  respect  to  the  traffic 
in  destructive  devices  woiild  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  such  weapons. 

The  parenthetical  exception  contained  in 
this  definition  Is  drafted  to  the  same  manner 
as  the  exceptions  contained  In  26  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion   5179(a)     (relating    to    registration    of 


stills)  and  section  5205(a)(2)  (relating  to 
stamps  on  containers  of  distilled  spirits) . 
Therefore,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  (Queen 
v.  United  States,  77  F.  2d  780;  cert.  den.  295 
U.S.  755;  and  Scherr  v.  United  States.  305  U.S. 
251)  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  Is 
not  required  to  allege  or  prove  matter  con- 
tained in  an  exception  would  be  applicable. 
Establishment  by  a  person  that  he  came 
within  the  exception  would  be  a  matter  of 
affirmative  defense.  Thus,  an  explosive  de- 
vice shown  to  be  designed  and  intended  for 
lawful  use  in  construction  or  for  other  In- 
dustrial purposes  would  be  excepted.  How- 
ever, If  the  device  were  designed  or  vised  or 
Intended  for  use,  as  a  weapon.  It  would  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

A  provision  has  been  made  In  this  defini- 
tion that  the  Secretary  may  exclude  from  the 
definition  any  device  which  he  finds  Is  not 
likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon.  Examples  of 
devices  which  may  be  excluded  from  this 
definition  are  devices  such  as  Very  pistols 
and  other  signaling  devices  and  line-throw- 
ing appliances  (required  for  commercial 
vessels  by  U.S.  Coast  Guard  regulations) 
which  may  have  been  made  from  converted 
firearms.  This  provision  also  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  deal  with  any  other  'comparable 
situation  which  may  arise,  such  as  old  can- 
non or  fieldpieces  which  are  primarily  of  his- 
torical significance  and  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  no  reasonable  likelihood  that 
they  will  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "short-barreled 
shotgun"  contained  In  paragraph  (5)  is  a  new 
provision.  The  definition  describes  a  shot- 
gun of  the  type  which  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Firearms  Act  (ch. 
53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954). 
The  purpose  of  the  definition  is  to  provide 
a  convenient  means  of  reference  to  weapons 
of  this  type. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "short-barreled 
rifle"  contained  in  paragraph  (6)  Is  a  new 
provision.  The  definition  describes  a  rifie 
of  the  type  which  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Firearms  Act  (ch. 
53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) . 
The  purpose  of  the  definition  is  to  provide 
a  convenient  reference  to  weapons  of  this 
type. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "importer" 
is  a  new  provision.  Under  existing  law  (15 
U.S.C.  901(4) ),  the  term  "manufacturer"  in- 
cludes a  person  engaged  in  Importation  of 
firearms  or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale 
or  distribution.  It  appears  obvious  that 
separate  classifications  should  be  provided 
for  importers  and  manufacturers  in  order 
to  more  appropriately  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "manufacturer" 
is  a  restatement  of  existing  law  (15  U.S.C. 
904(4) )  except  that  the  references  to  Im- 
portation have  been  deleted. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "dealer"  is  a 
restatement  of  existing  law  (15  U.S.C.  901(5) ) 
with  certain  revisions.  The  definition  also 
makes  it  clear  that  "pawnbrokers"  are  a 
type  of  dealer.  This  refiects  proposed 
changes  In  other  p»©visions  of  the  act  which 
would  place  pawnbrokers  handling  firearms 
in  a  special  category  and  provide  for  higher 
license  fees  for  procurement  of  licenses  by 
pawnbroker  dealers. 

The  definition  of  the  tei-m  "pawnbroker" 
is  a  new  provision.  Pawnbroker  dealers  are 
covered  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  other  dealers. 
The  purpose  of  this  definition  Is  to  provide 
a  basis  for  a  separate  classification  of  pawn- 
broker dealers.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act  (26  U.S.C.  ch.  53), 
pawnbrokers  are  separately  classified  and 
charged  a  higher  rate  of  special  (occupa- 
tional) tax  than  other  dealers. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "indictment"  Is 
a  new  provision.  Inasmuch  as  a  person 
under  Indictment  for  certain  crimes  is  pro- 
scribed from  shipping  or  receiving  firearms 


In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  a 
license  under  the  act  will  not  be  Issued  to 
such  a  person,  the  definition  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  making  It  clear  that  an 
"Information"  charging  a  crime  Is  the  same 
as  an  Indictment  charging  a  crime.  This 
definition  Is  In  accord  with  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  Quinones  v.  United  States,  161 
F.  2d  79. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "fugitive  from 
Justice"  is  a  restatement  of  existing  law  (15 
U.S.C.  901(6))  with  reference  to  "territory" 
omitted  since  there  is  at  the  present  time 
no  such  territory. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
1  year"  Is  a  new  provision. 

Prior  to  October  4,  1961,  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  Included  provisions  which  made  It 
unlawful  for  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime 
of  violence  (as  defined)  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  possession,  to 
transport,  ship,  or  receive  any  firearm  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  S.  1750 
(87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  amended  the  act  by 
striking  the  definition  of  "crime  of  violence" 
and  by  striking  that  term  wherever  It  ap- 
peared In  the  act  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  term  "crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  1  year." 
S.  1750  was  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney  General  as  an  Integral  part  of  an 
antlcrime  legislative  program.  See  House 
Report  No.  1202  (87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  The 
felony  criteria  for  prohibiting  the  trans- 
porting, shipping,  or  receiving  of  firearms  in- 
corporated in  the  act  by  S.  1750  has  been 
retained  to  date. 

However,  the  definition  of  "crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
1  year"  proposed  In  the  bill  would  modify 
the  felony  criteria  by  excluding  antitrust- 
type  violations.  It  may  be  noted  that  anti- 
trust-type violations  are  not  felonies  under 
Federal  law.  However,  a  limited  number  of 
States  have  statutes  making  such  offenses 
felonies.  The  definition  would  provide  uni- 
form treatment  of  such  offenses,  both  State 
and  Federal. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "Secretary"  or 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  contained  in 
paragraph  (12)  is  a  new  provision.  The 
purpose  of  this  definition  is  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  o£^  repeating  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate"  In  several  sections 
of  the  a<;t. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "ammunition" 
contained  in  existing  law  (15  U.S.C.  901(7)) 
has  been  revised  to  include  ammunition  for 
a  destructive  device  and  ammunition  for  a 
machlnegun  or  rifle  In  addition  to  pistol  and 
revolver  ammunition. 

Section  2:  Section  2  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  2  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  902),  which  relates  to  prohibited 
acts. 

Subsection  (a)  :  Subsection  (a)  Is  derived 
In  part  from  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
contained  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  ( 15  U.S.C. 
902  (a)  and  (b)).  Such  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  make  it  unlawful  for  any  importer, 
manufactvu-er,  or  dealer,  except  an  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  licensed  under  the 
act,  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive  any  firearm 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  for  any 
person  to  receive  any  firearm  transported  or 
shipped  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  by 
^n  unlicensed  Importer,  manxifacturer,  or 
dealer. 

The  provisions  of  section  2(a)  of  the  bill 
establish  a  general  rule  making  it  unlawful 
for  any  person,  except  an  importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive  fire- 
arms in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  channeling  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  firearms 
through  licensed  Importers,  licensed  manu- 
facturers, and  licensed  dealers,  thereby  pro- 
hibiting   the     so-called    mail-order    traffic 
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In  firearme  to  unlicensed  persons.  Thus,  the 
several  States  could  adequately  deal  with  the 
sale  and  disposition  of  ttrearms  within  their 
own  Jurisdiction  by  the  exercise  of  their 
police  power  granted  to  them  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  would 
not,  of  course,  be  applicable  In  respect  of 
transactions  with  the  persons  excepted  under 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  ( 15 
U.S.C.  904) .  such  as  Federal  or  State  agencies. 
No  specific  exception  Is  made  In  this  section 
for  the  transactions  with  such  persons,  since 
such  transactions  are  covered  by  section  4. 

However,  five  s^wclflc  exceptions  are  made 
to  the  general  prohibitory  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a).  These  exceptions  deal  (1)  with 
the  transporting  of  certain  types  of  firearms 
by  Individuals  traveling  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  (2)  with  the  shipment  of 
firearms  to  licensees  under  the  act  for  author- 
ized service  and  the  return  of  such  firearm 
to  the  sender.  (3)  with  the  transportation  of 
firearms  by  carriers,  and  (4)  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  subsection  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and   the  possessions. 

Exception  (1)  makes  It  possible  for  a  per- 
son who  Is  traveling  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  carry  with  him  his  shotgun  or 
rifle  ( other  than  a  short-barreled  shotgun  or 
short-barreled  rifle) .  The  exception  also 
makes  It  possible  for  an  Individual  traveling 
In  Interstiite  or  foreign  commerce  (such  as 
a  person  moving  his  place  of  residence)  to 
have  his  shotgun  or  rifle  transported  for  him 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe.  However,  the 
transportation  of  the  firearm  by  or  for  the 
Individual  must  be  for  a  lawful  piu-pose. 

The  second  exception,  which  Is  contained 
in  paragraph  i2).  relates  to  the  transporting 
of  a  pistol  or  revolver  by  an  Individual  travel- 
ing in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  to 
having  the  pistol  or  revolver  transported  for 
such  an  Individual.  The  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  the  transportation  of  pistols  and 
revolvers  are  mpre  restrictive  than  with  re- 
spect to  the  transportation  of  shotguns  or 
rifles.  The  reasons  for  the  home  stringent 
limitations  are  twofold.  First,  the  States 
and  possessions  In  general  have,  under  their 
police  power.  Imposed  more  restrictions  on 
the  acquiring,  possessing,  or  carrying  of  con- 
cealable  weapons  than  have  been  Imposed 
with  respect  to  sporting-type  firearms,  such 
as  shotguns  and  rifles.  Second,  the  more 
restrictive  limitations  are  also  correlated  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  2 
as  contained  In  the  bill,  which  would  pro- 
hibit licensed  Importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  from  selling  a  pistol  or  revolver  to 
a  person  who  is  a  nonresident  of  the  State 
In  which  the  licensee's  place  of  business  Is 
located. 

The  effect  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  coupled  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Is  to 
require  a  person  to  procure  his  pistol  or 
revolver  In  the  State  In  which  he  resides,  and 
If  he  transports  the  pistol  or  revolver  across 
a  State  line,  to  comply  with  the  law  of  each 
State  into  or  through  which  he  transports 
such  pistol  or  revolver.  Sxich  provisions  are 
designed  to  give  meaning  and  effect  to  the 
laws  of  those  States  which  have  Imposed  re- 
quirements for  the  protection  of  their  citi- 
zens with  regard  to  the  acquiring,  possess- 
ing, or  carrying  of  such  firearms.  The  term 
"State"  is  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  as  Including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Common  wealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  third  exception,  contained  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a),  provides  that, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  a  person  may 
ship  a  firearm  to  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  for  author- 
ized service  and  for  the  return  at  such  fire- 
arm to  the  sender.  However.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  exception  does  not  apply  to 


any  firearms  which  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Firearms  Act.  Such 
iireurms  can  only  be  transported  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  between  persons 
licensed  under  the  act. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  provides 
nn  exception  for  the  shipping  or  transport- 
ing of  a  firearm  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  common  or  contract  carrier  between 
persons  licensed  under  the  act,  and  to  and 
from  licensees  and  persons  exempted  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act.  This  exception  also  rec- 
ognizes, lawful  shipments  by  U.S.  mall  be- 
tween persons  licensed  under  the  act.  Fur- 
ther, the  exception  recognizes  transportation 
to  or  from  nonllcensees  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  pwiragraphs  (1).  (2). 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (2)  provide  that  nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  as  applying  In 
any  manner  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  a  possession,  differently  than  It 
would  apply  If  such  place  were  a  State  of  the 
United  States.  This  provision  Is  Intended  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  prohibitions  of  the 
subsection  are  not  Intended,  by  reason  of 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,"  to  apply  to  over-the-counter 
sales,  or  transportation  within  such  places. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  (Queen  v. 
United  States.  77  P.  2d  780,  cert.  den.  295 
U.S.  755;  and  Scherr  v.  United  States.  305 
U.S.  251)  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
is  not  required  to  allege  or  prove  matter 
contained  In  an  exception  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  exceptions  contained  In  this  sub- 
section. Establishment  by  a  person  that  he 
came  within  the  exception  would  be  a  matter 
of  affirmative  defense. 

Subsection  (b)  :  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
2  of  the  act.  as  contained  in  the  bill,  is  a 
new  provision  which  Is  Intended  to  regulate 
the  disposition  of  firearms  by  licensed  im- 
porters, manufacturers,  and  dealers,  to  per- 
sons other  than  licensees  under  the  act. 

The  subsection  would  make  It  unlawful  for 
any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  to  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  firearm  without 
following  the  required  procedures  for  ascer- 
taining (In  such  a  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe)  the  Identity 
and  place  of  residence  (or  of  business  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  or  other  business  en- 
tity)   of   the  purchaser. 

In  order  for  the  records  of  disposition 
required  to  be  kept  by  licensees  to  have  sig- 
nificant value  or  validity.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  licensees  be  required  to  satisfactorily 
ascertain  the  Identity  of  the  purchaser  and 
his  place  of  residence.  It  should  be  noted 
In  this  regard  that  the  rifle  used  by  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald  to  assassinate  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  the  pistol  used  to  kill 
the  police  officer,  were  procured  by  Oswald 
from  federally  licensed  dealers,  under  a  fic- 
titious name. 

Under  the  8Ul>sectlon  all  sales  or  other  dis- 
positions by  federally  licensed  Importers, 
federally  licensed  manufacturers,  and  fed- 
erally licensed  dealers  of  shotguns  and  rifles 
(Other  than  short-barreled  weapons)  to  per- 
sons under  18  years  of  age,  and  of  all  other 
types  of  flrearms  to  persons  under  21  years 
of  age,  would  be  prohibited.  This  provides  a 
uniform  and  effective  means  throughout  the 
United  States  for  preventing  the  purchasing 
of  the  specified  firearms  by  persons  under 
such  ages.  The  procuring  of  flrearms  by 
Juveniles  (often  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians)  has 
become  a  matter  of  national  concern.  The 
tragic  consequences  of  this  situation  has 
been  brought  out  In  the  proceeding  of  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate. 

The  provisions  of  the  subsection  prohibit- 
ing licensees  under  the  act  from  selling  a 
firearm  (other  than  a  shotgun  or  rifle)  to  an 
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unlicensed  individual  who  Is  a  re.-^ldent  of  a 
State,  other  than  that  In  which  the  im. 
porter's,  manufacturer's,  or  dealer's  place  of 
business  Is  located.  Is  Intended  to  deal  with 
the  very  serious  problem  of  Individuals  go- 
Ing  across  State  lines  to  procure  firearms 
which  they  could  not  lawfully  procure  or 
process  In  their  own  State  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  local  authorities.  The 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To  in- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  dem- 
onstrated the  ease  with  which  residents  of 
a  particular  state,  which  has  laws  regulating 
the  purchase  of  flrearms,  can  circumvent 
such  laws  by  procuring  a  firearm  in  a  neigh- 
boring Jurisdiction  wlilch  has  no  such  con- 
trols on  the  purrtiase  of  flrearms. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  the  subsection  would 
make  It  unlawful  for  any  federally  licensed 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  to  sell  or 
otherwise  dlspo.'^e  of  any  flrearms  to  any 
person  who,  by  reason  of  State  or  local  law, 
regulation,  or  ordinance,  applicable  to  the 
place  of  sale  or  other  disposition,  may  not 
lawfully  receive  or  possess  such  firearm. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  this  subsection 
on  the  operations  of  persons  licensed  under 
the  act  are  deemed  to  be  reasonable  condi- 
tions on  the  privilege  granted  to  them,  and 
necessary  to  effective  control  of  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  In  flrearms,  and  to 
protect  the  public  welfare. 

Subsection  (c) :  Subsection  (c)  of  section 
2  of  the  bill  Is  a  new  provision  which,  like 
subsection  (b). -deals  with  the  activities  of 
licensed  importers,  licensed  manufacturers, 
and  licensed  dealers.  This  subsection  would 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  such  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  (other  than  a  licensee  operating 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3(d)  or  sec- 
tion 6)  knowing,  or  having  reasonable  cause 
to  believe,  that  such  person  is  under  indict- 
ment or  has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  a  State  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  1)  or  possession,  of 
a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year,  or  who  Is  a  fugitive 
from  Justice.  In  other  words,  licensees  would 
be  prohibited  from  knowingly  disposing  of 
firearms  or  ammunition  to  felons,  fugitives 
from  Justice,  or  persons  under  Indictment 
for  a  felony.  This  subsection  would  also 
make  It  unlawful  for  such  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  to  ship  or  transport  any 
flrearm  In  Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  to 
any  person  who  may  not  lawfully  receive 
such  firearm  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (d)  :  Subsection  2(d)  of  the 
bill  is  existing  law  (15  U.S.C.  902(e))  except 
that  the  words  "In  any  court"  have  been  In- 
serted to  conform  the  language  to  the  lan- 
guage of  subsection  (e). 

Subsection  (e):  Subsection  2(e)  of  the 
bill  Is  a  restatement  of  existing  law  ( 15  U.S.C. 
902(f))  revised  to  include  persons  under 
Indictment.  The  omission  of  these  persons 
from  existing  law  appears  to  have  been  an 
Inadvertent  omission  since  such  persons  are, 
under  existing  law  (15  U.S.C.  902(e)),  pro- 
hibited from  shipping  or  transporting  fire- 
arms in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Also, 
the  presumption  contained  In  existing  law 
has  been  eliminated,  since  It  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Tot  V.  United  States  319  U.S.  463. 

Subsection  (f ) :  Subsection  (f )  of  section 
2  as  contained  In  the  bill  Is  a  new  provision 
which  would  make  it  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son (including  a  licensee  under  the  act) 
knowingly  to  deposit,  or  cause  to  be  de- 
posited for  mailing,  or  delivery  by  mall,  or 
knowingly  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered, 
to  any  common  or  contract  carrier  for  trans- 
portation or  shipment  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  conunerce.  any  package  or  other  con- 
tainer in  which  there  is  any  flrearm,  with- 
out written  notice  to  the  Postmaster  General 
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or  bis  delegate  or  to  the  ct  rrler  (as  the  case 
may  be)  that  a  flrearm  Is  being  transported 
or  shipped.  This  provision  Is  correlated  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2(g)  of  the  act  as 
contained  in  the  bill  whldh  In  general  pro- 
hibits carriers  from  delivering,  or  causing  to 
be  delivered,  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, any  firearm  to  any  person  who  does 
not  exhibit  or  produce  evidence  of  a  license 
obtained  under  section  3  of  the  act.  Further, 
the  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
disclosed  the  existence  of  a  practice  of  sur- 
reptitiously shipping  firearms,  without  notice 
or  disclosure,  to  circumvent  requirements  of 
Federal  or  State  law. 

Subsection  (g)  :  Subsection  2(g)  of  the  act 
as  contained  In  the  bill  it  a  new  provision 
which  would  In  general  make  It  unlawful 
for  any  common  or  contract  carrier  to  de- 
liver, or  cause  to  be  delivered,  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  any  flrearm  to  any  per- 
son who  does  not  exhibit  or  produce  evidence 
of  a  license  obtained  under  section  3  of  the 
act.  As  noted  In  the  discussion  of  subsec- 
tion 2(f),  any  person  who  delivers,  or  causes 
to  be  delivered  to  the  common  or  contract 
carrier,  any  package  or  other  container  in 
which  there  is  a  flrearm.  Is  required  to  give 
written  notice  to  the  carrier  that  a  flrearm 
Is  being  transported  or  shipped. 

This  provision  Is  also  correlated  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2(a)  of  the  act  as  con- 
tained In  the  bill,  and  Is  Intended  to  aid  in 
effectuating  the  provisions  of  that  subsec- 
tion which  are  intended  to  channel  interstate; 
or  foreign  commerce  in  flrearms  to  persons 
licensed  under  the  act. 

Subsection  (h)  :  Subsection  (h)  of  section 
2  as  contained  In  the  bill  Is  existing  law  (15 
U.S.C.  902(g) )  and  relates  to  the  transporta- 
tion or  shipment  of  stolen  flrearms. 

Subsection  (I):  Subsection  2(1)  as  con- 
tained in  the  bill  Is  a  restatement  of  existing 
law  (15  U.S.C.  902(h)).  The  language  has 
been  revised  to  correspond  with  other  com- 
parable provisions  of  Federal  law  pertaining 
to  the  receipt  or  sale  of  stolen  property 
"moving  as,  or  which  is  a  part  of,  or  which 
constitutes  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce" 
(see  18  U.S.C.  2313  relating  to  sale  or  receipt 
of  stolen  vehicles).  This  change  will  make 
it  clear  that  the  provisions  apply  to  stolen 
flrearms  or  ammunition  transported  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  after  having 
been  stolen,  as  well  as  to  firearms  and  am- 
munition stolen  In  the  course  of  movement 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Subsection  (J):  Subsection  2(j)  as  con- 
tained in  the  bin  is  a  restatement  of  exist- 
ing law  (15  U.S.C.  902(1))  relating  to  flre- 
arms from  which  the  manufacturer's  serial 
number  has  been  removed,  obliterated  or 
altered.  The  restatement  makes  applicable 
the  provisions  of  the  subsection  to  an  Im- 
porter's serial  number,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer's, since  Importers  and  manufac- 
turers are  separately  clBeslfled  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  The  restatement  also 
deletes  the  words  "and  the  possession  of  any 
such  firearms  shall  be  presumptive  evidence 
that  such  firearm  was  being  transported, 
shipped  or  received,  as  the  case  may  Ije,  by 
the  possessor  in  violation  of  this  Act"  since 
the  presumption  is  meaningless  In  view  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Tot 
V.  United  States.  319  U.S.  463. 

Subsection  (k)  :  Subsection  (k)  of  section 
2  of  the  act  as  contained  In  the  bill  Is  a  new 
provision  which  would  make  It  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  Import  or  bring  Into  the 
United  States,  or  any  possession  thereof,  any 
flrearms  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  to  Import  or  bring  into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  any  ammu- 
nition for  a  destructive  device.  This  pro- 
vision is  correlated  to  the  provisions  relating 
to  Importation  of  firearms  contained  in  sec- 
tion 3(e). 

Subsection  (1):  Subsection  (1)  of  section 
2  of  the  act  as  contained  In  the  bill  is  a  new 


provision  which  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  knowingly  receive  any  flrearm 
or  ammvmition  which  has  been  imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States,  or  any  pos- 
session thereof,  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  This  subsection  also  is  corre- 
lated to  the  provisions  of  section  3(e)  of  the 
act  relating  to  Importation. 

Section  3  of  the  bill:  Section  3  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  3  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  (15  U.S.C.  903)  which  relates  to  li- 
censing of  importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers,  and  to  recordkeeping  by  licensees. 
Subsection  (a)  :  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
3  of  the  act  as  contained  in  the  bill  is  a  re- 
statement and  revision  of  existing  law  (15 
U.S.C.  903(a)). 

Under  existing  law,  an  importer  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  license  as  a  manufac- 
turer. The  bin  provides  a  separate  classifl- 
catlon  for  Importers,  and  under  subsection 
(a)  an  importer  would  be  required  to  ob- 
tain a  license  as  such. 

Under  existing  law,  the  applicant,  if  a 
manufacturer  or  importer,  paid  a  fee  of  $25 
per  annum,  and.  if  a  dealer,  a  fee  of  $1  per 
annum.  These  fees  are  completely  uiu-ealis- 
tlc  and,  in  the  case  of  dealers,  represent  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  processing  an  appli- 
cation and  issuing  a  license.  Further,  the 
information  presented  at  the  public  hearings 
(held  In  1963  by  the  Subccntmittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  In  1963 
and  1964  on  S.  1975,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 
strongly  indicated  that  many  of  the  persons 
holding  licenses  as  dealers  under  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  were  not  bona  fldely  engaged 
In  business  as  such,  but  had,  due  to  the 
nominal  license  fees,  obtained  the  licenses 
for  their  own  personal  reasons  (e.g.,  to  ob- 
tain a  discount  on  purchase  of  flrearms,  or 
to  ship,  or  receive  concealable  weapons 
through  the  mails,  or  to  circumvei^t  State  or 
local  requirements) . 

Under  the  provision  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3  of  the  act  as  contained  in  the  bill 
the  license  fees  would  be  increased  to  a  figure 
which  would  make  it  very  unlikely  that  any 
person  not  bona  fldely  engaged  In  business 
as  an  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
would  attempt  to  obtain  a  Federal  Firearms 
Act  license.  The  increased  license  fees 
would  be  such  as  to  not  only  cover  the  cost 
of  processing  an  application  and  issuing  the 
license,  but  would  defray  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  investigation  contemplated  by 
the  provisions  of  section  3(c)  of  the  act  as 
contained  in  the  bUl  to  determine  the  qual- 
Iflcatlons  of  the  applicant  to  engage  In  the 
business,  and  whether  or  not  he  would  be 
likely  to  conduct  his  operations  in  com- 
pliance with  the  act. 

A  separate  classiflcatlon  and  higher  fees 
are  provided  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer 
or  importer  of.  or  a  dealer  in,  "destructive 
devices"  as  defined  in  section  1(4)  of  the 
act  as  contained  in  the  bill.  Since  "destruc- 
tive devices"  are  not  ordinary  articles  of 
commerce.  It  is  anticipated  that  very  few 
such  licenses  wiU  be  issued.  The  purpose 
of  this  separate  classification  and  higher  fee 
with  respect  to  such  devices  is  to  make  more 
effective  the  stringent  controls  imposed 
under  the  bill  with  regard  thereto. 

A  separate  license  with  a  higher  license  fee 
is  also  provided  for  pawnbroker  dealers.  A 
"pawnbroker"  is  defined  in  section  1  of  the 
bill.  It  may  be  noted  that  under  the 
National  Firearms  Act  (26  U.S.C.  ch.  53) 
pawnbroker  dealers  are  charged  a  higher  rate 
of  occupational  tax  than  other  dealers. 

The  language  of  the  first  sentence  is  in- 
tended to  make  It  clear  that  no  person  shall 
engage  in  bvisiness  as  an  impKjrter  of  firearms 
or  ammunition,  or  as  a  manufacturer  of 
flrearms  or  ammunition,  or  as  a  dealer  In 
firearms  or  ammunition,  until  he  has  filed 
an  application  with,  and  received  a  license 
to  do  so  from,  the  Secretary.    In  order  to 


effectively  regulate  Interstate  and  foreign 
conunerce  in  flrearms  and  ammunition,  it  Is 
necessary  that  all  persons  engaging  In  these 
businesses  be  licensed.  Similar  provisions 
were  upheld  in  Hanf  v.  United  States,  235  F. 
2d  710,  cert.  den.  352  U.S.  880,  as  reasonably 
necessary  to  effective  control  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  under  comparable 
conditions. 

The  provision  that  applicants  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  their  license 
"for  each  place  of  business"  is  merely  a 
clarification  of  existing  law,  since  existing 
law  is  now  so  construed  (see  26  CFR,  pt. 
177.33). 

Subsection  (b) :  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
3  as  contained  in  the  bill  is  a  restatement 
and   revision   of  the   provisions  of   existing 
law    (15  U.S.C.  903(b)).     Existing  law  pro- 
vides that  upon  pa3mient  of  the  prescribed 
fee  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue 
to  such  applicant  a  license  which  shall  en- 
title the  licensee  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive 
flrearms   and  ammunition   in   interstate   or 
foreign  commerce  unless  and  until  the  license 
is  suspended  or  revoked  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.    It  will  be  noted 
that  there  are  no  specific  conditions  on  the 
issuance  of  a  license  other  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  prescribed  fee.    However,  in  view 
of  the  proscriptions  In  section  2  of  the  act 
against  the  shipment,  transportation,  or  re- 
ceipt m  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
flrearms  or  anamunltion  by  a  person  who  is 
a  fugitive  from  Justice,  or  who  has  been  con- 
victed of,  or  who  is  under  indictment  for, 
any  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  1  year,  the  act  has  con- 
sistently been  construed  as  precluding  the  is- 
suance of  licenses  to  such  persons  since  it 
would  be  niegal  for  them  to  engage  in  the 
transactions  covered  by  the  license   (see  26 
CFR,  pt.  177).     The  revision  of  section  3(b) 
makes  it  clear  that  the  prlvUeges  granted  to 
the  licensee  are  not  unlimited  or  uncondi- 
tional but  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law,  and  also  that  the  application  for  the 
license  may  be  denied  under  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  section  3(c)   of  the  act  as  con- 
tained in  the  bUl. 

Subsection  (c) :  Subsection  (c)  of  section 
3  of  the  act  as  contained  in  the  blU  Is  basi- 
cally a  new  provision,  except  to  the  extent 
that  it  sets  forth  the  construction  of  existing 
law  to  the  effect  that  a  license  will  not  be 
issued  to  a  person  who  is  prohibited  from 
transporting,  shipping,  or  receiving  flrearms 
or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d) 
or  (e)  of  section  2  of  the  act  (i.e.,  a  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of,  or  who  is  tmder 
indictment  for,  a  felony,  or  who  is  a  fugitive 
from  Justice) . 

The  existing  provisions  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act,  regarding  the  issuance  of  licenses, 
represent  an  anomaly  to  the  general  practice 
with  regard  to  the  Issuance  of  Ucenses  or 
permits  in  that  the  act  contains  no  stand- 
ards for  the  isEtiance  or  denial  of  a  license 
such  as  are  contained  in  other  comparable 
acts.  (See  26  U.S.C.  5271(c)  and  5712.  and 
27  U.S.C.  204(a)(2)). 

Even  though  the  act  has  no  specific  statu- 
tory standards,  the  courts  would  have  held 
that  there  would  have  been  an  implied 
standard  had  the  terms  of  the  act  provided 
any  discretion  to  the  Secretary  with  regard 
to  the  issuance  of  a  license.  (See  Ma-King 
Co.  V.  Blair,  271  U.S.  479,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  in  the  case  of  a  statute 
which  granted  discretion.  I.e.,  used  the  lan- 
guage "may  issue"  rather  than  "shall  issue." 
that  a  license  could  be  denied  If  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  in  conformity  with  Federal  law. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  act  as 
contained  in  the  bill  eliminates  the  anoma- 
lous situation  with  respect  to  the  licensing 
system  contained  in  existing  law  and  sets 
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forth  specific  standards  under  which  an  ap- 
plication shall  be  disapproved  and  the  li- 
cense denied,  after  notice  amd  opportunity 
for  hearing. 

The  standards  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
are  very  similar  to  the  standards  provided 
In  26  U.S.C.  section  5271(c)  (relating  to  per- 
mits to  procure,  deal  in,  or  use  specially 
denatured  distilled  spirits);  26  U.S.C.  5712 
(relating  to  permits  for  manufacturers  of 
tobacco  products);  and  to  27  U.S.C.  204 
(relating  to  wholesale  dealers  In  liquors, 
importer  of  liquors,  etc.).  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  principal  standard  in  all  three  of 
the  statutes  cited  Is  the  Implied  standard 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Ma-King  case  {Ma-King  v.  Blair.  271  U.S. 
479). 

The  hearing  and  appeal  procedures  pro- 
vided by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(act  of  June  11.  1946.  5  U.S.C.  1001.  et  seq.) 
would,  as  in  the  case  of  the  permits  provided 
for  in  26  U  S.C.  5271  and  5712.  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  license  proceedings  under  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  relating 
to  Individuals  possessing,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the 
direction  of  the  management  and  policies  of 
the  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
are  necessary  to  preclude  felons  or  other  In- 
dividuals who  could  not  obtain  a  license  as 
an  Individual  from  using  a  corporation  or 
other'buslness  organization  to  conduct  their 
operations.  In  the  past.  Individuals  con- 
victed of  a  felony  have  formed  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their  firearms 
operations. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  would 
preclude  the  Issuance  of  licenses  to  appli- 
cants who  do  not  have,  or  do  not  intend  to 
have  or  maintain,  bona  fide  business  premises 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  This  pro- 
vision will  be  a  definite  aid  In  limiting  li- 
censees under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to 
persons  bona  fldely  engaged  in  business,  and 
assuring  that  there  will  be  an  appropriate 
place  that  Is  subject  to  proper  Inspection 
where  the  required  records  will  be  main- 
tained. 

The  information  developed  at  the  public 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Senate  disclosed  a 
definite  need  for  such  a  provision.  It  was 
shown  that  in  some  cases  importers  or  deal- 
ers maintained  no  regular  place  of  business 
which  could  be  found,  and  conducted  their 
operations  through  post  office  boxes,  mall 
drops,  answering  services,  etc. 

Subsection  (d)  :  Subsection  (d)  of  section 
3  of  the  act  as  contained  in  the  bill  replaces 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  contained  In 
section  3(C)  of  the  act  (15  U.S.C.  903(c) )  and 
reflects  the  construction  of  existing  law  as 
contained  In  current  regulations  (26  CFR 
177). 

The  requirement  of  existing  law,  concern- 
ing the  posting  of  a  bond  by  a  licensee  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  the  act  in  order  to 
continue  operations  pending  final  disposition 
of  the  case  on  appeal,  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose, and  has  been  omitted.  Further,  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  have  been  re- 
vised to  simplify  administration.  Since  the 
licensee  is  required  to  reapply  each  year  for 
a  license,  the  information  on  the  application 
relating  to  his  Indictment  and/or  conviction 
will  be  adequate.  Also,  the  license  Itself  can, 
as  at  present,  contain  a  warning  that  the 
licensee  cannot  continue  operations  once  his 
conviction  has  become  final  (other  than  as 
provided  in  sec.  6 ) . 

As  under  existing  law  and  regulations,  a 
new  license  will  not  be  issued  to  a  person 
under  Indictment  for.  or  who  has  been  con- 
victed of,  an  offense  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  1  year.  However, 
a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufacturer, 
or  licensed  dealer  may  continue  operations 
pursuant  to  his   existing  license    (provided 


that  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  existing  license  timely  application  Is  made 
for  a  new  license ) ,  during  the  term  of  such 
indictment  and  until  any  conviction  pursu- 
ant to  the  indictment  becomes  final,  where- 
upon he  shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of 
this  act  and  operations  pursuant  to  such 
license  shall  be  discontinued.  If  a  bona  fide 
application  for  relief  is  filed  under  section  6, 
operations  may  continue  until  such  applica- 
tion is  acted  upon. 

Subsection  (e)  :  Subsection  (e)  of  section 
3  of  the  act  as  contained  In  the  bUl  Is  a  new 
provision  designed  to  bring  under  control  the 
fiow  of  surplus  military  weapons  and  other 
firearms  being  Imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  which  are  not  particularly 
suitable  for  target  shooting,  hunting,  or  any 
other  lawful  sporting  purpose.  The  Interim 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
made  by  its  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  with  respect  to  the 
"Interstate  Traffic  In  Mall-Order  Firearms" 
(S.  Rept.  No.  1340.  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  made 
It  clear  that  such  firearms  are  a  principal 
source  of  supply  of  Juvenile  delinquents  and 
certain  other  criminal  elements.  This  re- 
port also  indicated  that  many  of  these  fire- 
arms were  in  such  poor  condition,  or  of  such 
poor  workmanship,  that  their  use  would  be 
hazardous. 

The  operations  of  certain  Importers  of  and 
dealers  In  such  firearms  has  refiected  a 
fiagrant  disregard  of  the  public  interest. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  subsection,  no 
person  could  Import  or  bring  firearms  into 
the  United  States  or  a  possession  thereof, 
except  upon  authorization  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  authorization  would  not  be  Issued  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  subsection  unless 
It  was  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  certain  conditions  designed  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  had  been  met. 

These  provisions  would  not  hinder  the  Im- 
portation of  currently  produced  firearms  of  a 
type  and  quality  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  lawful  sporting  pur- 
poses, or  the  Importation  of  antique  or  un- 
serviceable firearms  (not  readily  restorable  to 
firing  condition ) ,  imported  or  brought  in  as 
a  curio  or  museum  piece. 

Subsection  (f):  Section  3(f)  of  the  act 
as  contained  in  the  bill  is  a  new  provision 
relating  to  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
destructive  devices,  machlneguns,  short- 
barreled  shotguns,  and  short-barreled  rifles 
by  licensees  to  nonlicensees.  This  pro- 
vision Is  imposed  as  a  condition  on  the 
privilege  granted  the  licensee  to  engage 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  re- 
spect to  such  firearms.  Since  these  are  not 
ordinary  articles  of  commerce,  it  not  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  any  significant 
volume  of  transactions  falling  within  the 
application  of  the  subsection.  However,  it 
is  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  interest  to 
place  adequate  controls  over  the  disposition 
of  these  firearms  by  licensees  to  nonlicensed 
persons. 

Subsection  (g)  :  Subsection  (g)  of  section 
3  of  the  act  as  contained  in  the  bill  is  a 
restatement  and  revision  of  the  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  of  existing  law  (15  U.S.C. 
903  (d) ) .  Under  existing  law  and  regulations 
(26  CFR  177.51).  licensees  are  required  to 
maintain  complete  and  adequate  records  re- 
flecting the  importation,  production,  and 
disposition  at  wholesale  and  retail,  of  fire- 
arms, and  the  records  are  required  to  be 
kept  available  for  inspection  by  Internal 
revenue  officers  during  regular  business 
hours  (26  CFR  177.54). 

The  restatement  of  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements contained  in  this  subsection 
would  make  clear  in  the  statute  the  require- 
ment that  the  records  be  made  available  for 
Inspection  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
to  enter  during  business  hours  the  premises 
of  the  licensee  for  Inspection  purposes. 


The  subsection  also  makes  clear  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary,  by  regulations,  to 
require  the  submission  of  reports  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  licensees. 

It  has  been  existing  practice  to  make 
available  to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  Information  obtained  from  the 
required  records  of  licensees  for  law  enforce- 
ment pvirposes  (e.g.,  tracing  the  ownership 
of  a  firearm  found  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime).  The  subsection  would  provide  spe- 
cific  statutory   authority  for  this  practice. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  entry  and  inspec- 
tion provisions  contained  in  this  subsec- 
tion are  similar  to  those  provided  in  26 
UJ3.C.  5146  with  regard  to  the  premises  of 
liquor  dealers. 

Subsection  (h) :  Subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  as  contained  in  the  bill  is  a 
new  provision  which  would  require  licenses 
issued  to  importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
to  be  kept  posted  and  available  for  Inspec- 
tion on  the  business  premises  covered  by  the 
license. 

Subsection  ( 1 ) :  Subsection  ( 1 )  of  the  act 
as  contained  in  the  bill  is  a  new  provision. 
Existing  law  (15  U.S.C.  902(1))  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  transport,  ship, 
or  knowingly  receive  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  firearm  from  which  the 
manufacturer's  serial  number  has  been  re- 
moved, obliterated,  or  altered.  Under  the 
statutory  authority  to  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  tlie  provisions  of  the  act  (15 
U.S.C.  907),  the  Secretary  has  prescribed 
regulations  requiring  the  identification  of 
firearms  (26  CFR  177.50).  Subsection  (1) 
would  include  in  the  act  specific  statutory 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  require 
licensed  importers  and  licensed  manufac- 
turers to  identify  firearms  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  regulations. 

Section  4:  Section  4  of  the  act  as  con- 
tained in  the  bill  is  a  restatement  of  exist- 
ing law  (15  U.S.C.  904).  However,  the  sec- 
tion as  contained  In  the  bill  eliminates  cer- 
tain of  the  exceptions  In  existing  law. 

Section  4  of  the  act  as  contained  in  the 
bill  contains  the  exception  In  existing  law 
( 15  U.S.C.  904)  applicable  In  respect  to  trans- 
portation, shipment,  receipt,  or  Importation 
of  firearms  or  ammunition  imported  for,  or 
sold  or  shipped  to,  or  Issued  for  the  use  of 
( 1 )  the  United  States  or  any  department,  In- 
dependent establishment,  or  agency  thereof, 
or  (2)  any  State  or  possession,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  any  department,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  agency,  or  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof.  Such  transactions 
are  completely  exempt  from  all  provisions  of 
the  act. 

The  exemptions  In  existing  law  for  certain 
nongovernmental  activities  have  been  omit- 
ted. Such  omission  does  not  mean  that 
firearms  or  ammunition  cannot  be  shipped 
to,  or  procured  by,  th^^mltted  persons.  It 
merely  means  that  the  omitted  persons  will 
be  required  to  obtain  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  Ucensees  and  that  the  proper  rec- 
ords of  transactions  must  be  maintained. 

Section  5:  No  change  has  been  made  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  the  act  relat- 
ing to  penalties.  However,  subsection  (b) 
of  section  5  of  the  act  as  contained  In  the 
bill  is  a  restatement  and  revision  of  existing 
law  (15  U.S.C.  905(b)).  This  subsection 
would  extend  the  existing  forfeiture  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  forfeiture  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition Involved  in  violations  of  the  act 
to  cover  firearms  and  ammunition  "involved 
in,  or  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in,"  vio- 
lation of  the  act  or  of  certain  provisions  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  pertain- 
ing to  threats  to.  or  assaults  on,  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  members  of  the  Judiciary,  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  etc. 

Under  existing  law,  firearms  Involved  in 
violations  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  or  the  National  Firearms 
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Act  (26  U.S.C.  ch.  53)  are  subject  to  for- 
feiture. However,  these  provisions  are 
inadequate  to  cover  many  cases  Involving 
firearms  ilised  In  offenses  tgalnst  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  perUlning  to  assaults 
on  or  threats  against.  la\»  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  public  officials. 

The  procedures  applicable  to  seizure,  for- 
feiture, and  disposition  would  be  the  same 
as  for  firearms  seized  for  violation  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  (I.e.,  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  appli- 
cable in  respect  of  National  Firearms  Act 
firearms,  would  apply) . 

The  enactment  of  this  provision  Is  deemed 
to  be  clearly  a  matter  In  the  national  inter- 
est 

Section  6:  Section  6  of  the  bill  would  re- 
number sections  6,  7,  8  and  9  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  as  sections  8,  9,  10  and  11,  re- 
spectively, and  insert  af1|«r  section  5  two 
new  sections. 

The  new  section  6  would  provide  for  the 
relief  of  convicted  persons  under  certain  con- 
ditions. This  section  would  not  apply  If  the 
crime  Involved  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other 
weapon  or  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  or  the  National  Firearms  Act.  Otherwise, 
the  Secretary  could  grant  relief  from  the 
^  disabilities  Incurred  under  the  act  by  reason 
of  a  conviction  if  It  was  established  to  his 
satisfaction  that  the  circumstances  regard- 
ing the  conviction  and  the  applicant's  record 
and  reputation  were  such  that  the  applicant 
will  not  be  likely  to  condiact  his  operations 
In  an  unlawful  manner  and  that  the  granting 
of  the  relief  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

The  new  section  7  of  the  act  as  contained 
in  the  bill  relates  to  the  applicability  of  oth- 
er laws.  This  section  is  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  It  completely  clear  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Federal  FlrearnW  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecting  any  provi- 
sion of  the  National  Firearms  Act,  section  414 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  or  section 
1715  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Also  subsection  (b)  makes  it  clear  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  Is  Intended 
to  confer  any  right  or  privilege  to  conduct 
any  business  contrary  to  the  law  of  any  State, 
or  to  be  construed  as  relieving  any  person 
from  compliance  with  the  law  of  any  State. 
Section  7:  Section  7  provides  that  the 
amendments  made  by  this  act  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
act,  except  that  the  amendments  made  by 
section  3  to  section  3(a)  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  would  not  apply  to  any  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  licensed  under  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act,  until  the  expiration  of  a 
license  held  by  such  manufacturer.  Importer, 
or  dealer  on  such  date. 

In  effect,  this  would  mean  that  a  licensee 
would  not  have  to  obtain  a  new  license  until 
his  existing  license  expired. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  in  the  Senate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and  to- 
morrow in  order  that  I  may  attend  the 
planned  launching  of  the  Gemini  space 
trip  tomorrow  in  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ogists,  Howard  B.  Gill,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Correctional  Administration, 
School  of  Government  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration, American  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  had  published  in  the 
William  and  Mary  Law  Review  an  article 
entitled  "Crime  Control— Whose  Respon- 
sibility Is  It?" 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  will 
be  considering  before  adjournment  the 
question  of  crime  and  its  solution,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crime  Control — Whose  RESPONSiBiLrrY  Ip  It? 
(By  Howard  B.  GlU.i  director,  Institute  of 
Correctional     Administration,    School     of 
Government   and   Public    Administration, 
American  University,  Washington,  D.C.) 
"Only  when  the  law — that  is  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  goveriunent — takes  over  the 
crime  control  program  shall  we  ever  have 
efficient   law   enforcement,   a  sound   correc- 
tionsa  program  including  probation  and  pa- 
role, and  effective  crime  prevention." 

When  Cesare  Beccarla  wrote  his  famous 
essay  "Of  Crimes  and  Punishments,"  200 
years  ago,=  he  enunciated  what  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  made  popular  a  century  later  In  the 
phrase  "make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime." 
It  was  almost  the  end  of  a  long  era  in  which 
the  judiciary  had  dominated  the  entire  crime 
control  process,  often  In  a  feroclotis  exercise 
of  Justice.  It  was  an  era  which  began  with 
Hanunurabl  and  which  was  characterized  In 
more  modern  times  by  the  Infamous  "Bloody" 
Lord  Jeffries. 

During  this  era  of  judicial  domination,  the 
judge  convened  the  grand  jury  and  returned 
the  indictment.  The  sheriff  as  agent  of  the 
court  apprehended  the  accused  and  confined 
him  m  the  jail  attached  to  the  court.  The 
judge  and  his  petit  jury  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  the  culprit  after  which  the  sheriff 
took  him  out  and  hanged  him — or  otherwise 
carried  out  the  order  of  the  court.  Now  when 
as  a  result  of  Beccaria's  famous  essay,  pun- 
ishment became  regulated,  all  this  was  very 
neat  and  tidy — and,  please  note  particularly, 
entirely  under  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
government. 

A    HISTORICAL    NOTE 

During  the  100  years  following  Beccaria's 
proposals  there  occurred  events  which  had  a 
profound  Influence  on  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law. 

In  1777,  John  Howard  published  his  "State 
of  Prisons"  which  greatly  Influenced  both 
British  and  American  thinking  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners.' 

In  1779,  the  English  Parliament  i>assed  the 
Penitentiary  Act  enabling  sheriffs  to  create 
out  of  the  jails  places  where  convicts  could 
"do  time."  * 

In  1785,  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  imder  the  Pen- 
itentiary Act,  remodeled  the  jail  In  Norfolk 
County.  England,  as  the  first  modern  peni- 
tentiary." 

In  1790,  Pennsylvania  authorized  the  re- 
modeling of  the  Walnut  Street  Jail  as  a  peni- 
tentiary house.' 


Prom  1790  to  1830,  many  States  followed 
Pennsylvania's  example  and  the  faipous  Au- 
burn and  Pennsylvania  systems  wete  estab- 
lished.' 

In  1830,  Massachusetts  courts  developed 
the  doctrine  of  judicial  reprieve:  «  and  In 
1841,  John  Augustus  began  his  work  with 
prisoners  released  under  this  theory  which 
flnally  resulted  In  the  first  probation  law  of 
1878.» 

From  1840  to  1844,  Capt.  Alexander  Ma- 
conochle  set  up  a  parole  system  for  prisoners 
on  Norfolk  Island,  which  became  elaborated 
in  the  Irish  system  from  1850  to  1870  and"' 
which  in  turn  Inspired  American  prison  au- 
thorities to  establish  parole  in  this  country 
beginning  In  1876." 

With  these  events  during  these  htmdred 
years,  the  major  programs  of  dealing  with 
criminals  after  conviction  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

During  this  same  period  other  significant 
events  took  from  the  courts  their  function 
of  apprehending  the  offender.  In  1829,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  created  the  first  police  depart- 
ment In  London,  and  In  1844,  the  city  of 
New  York  established  the  first  organized 
police  force  in  America."  Both  of  these  po- 
lice forces  were  placed  under  the  executive 
and  the  Investigation  of  suspected  offenders 
was  gradually  transferred  from  the  sheriff 
to  the  detectives  of  the  police  departments. 
In  fact  in  many  Jurisdictions,  the  sheriff  who 
had  by  now  become  an  elected  official,  aban- 
doned most  of  his  participation  In  criminal 
law  activities  in  favor  of  the  more  lucrative 
civil  processes.  In  some  States  the  office  of 
sheriff  was  abolished. 

DISASTROUS  RESULTS 

What  were  some  of  the  results  of  these 
events?  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  po- 
lice, prisons,  and  parole,  and  to  some  extent 
probation  became  the  football  of  politics, 
tinprofesslonal  administration,  and  often 
corrupt  and  venal  practices.  In  a  single 
American  city  of  approximately  750,000  in- 
habitants recently,  there  were  10,000  Illegal 
arrests.  Throughout  the  United  States,  the 
proliferation  and  fragmentation  of  the  po- 
lice function  In  thotisands  of  Ineffectual 
units  due  to  political  Influence  have  pro- 
duced a  situation  In  which  50  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  little  or  no 
effective  police  protection.  The  underworld 
operates  sometimes  with  police  connivance 
in  every  large  American  city  and  professional 
"white  collar"  criminality  almost  completely 
eludes  law  enforcement  officials. 

The  abuse  of  prisons  for  private  profit 
untU  recently,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
offices  of  sheriff  and  wardens  and  their  per- 
sonnel as  political  plums  and  as  centers  for 
political  rings,  hang  like  millstones  around 
the  hopes  of  professional  administration. 
The  granting  of  paroles  by  politically  domi- 
nated boards  ignorant  of  professional  pro- 
cedures at  best  and  corrupted  by  the  outright 
sale  of  pardons  and  paroles  at  worst,  makes  a 
farce  of  jtistlce. 

The  public  documentation  of  these  charges 
is  well  known  to  evwy  serious  student  of 
crime  control. 


"CRIME  CONTROL— WHOSE  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY la  IT?"— ARTICLE 
BY  HOWARD  B.  GILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
at  WUliam  and  Mary  College,  one  of  our 
country's  outstanding,  brilliant  crlmlnol- 


1  Remarks  made  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of 
the  George  Wythe  Chapter,  Phi  Alpha  Delta 
Law  Fraternity.  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Williamsburg.  Va.,  Jan.  11. 1964. 

*  Barnes,  Harry  Elmer,  and  Teeters,  Neg- 
ley  K.,  New  Horizons  In  Criminology,  3d  ed., 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1959;  pp.  322- 
32d. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  331-335. 

♦  Ibid,  p.  335. 

» Ibid.  (2d  ed.  1951) ;  pp.  397-398. 

•  Ibid.  (3d  ed.,  1»59) ;  pp.  335-337. 


7  Ibid.,  pp.  337-347.  See  also.  Attorney 
General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures,  vol. 
v..  Prisons,  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc., 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  1940;  pp.  1-39. 

8  Commonwealth  v.  Chase.  Thacker's  Crim-  "^ 
inal  Cases  267  (1831);  recorded  in  voL 
XIX  of  the  Records  of  the  Old  Municipal 
Court  of  Boston,  p.  199.  See  also,  Attorney 
General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures,  vol. 
n..  Probation,  VS.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C,  1939;  p.  19. 

•Barnes  and  Teeters,  op.  cit.,  3d  ed.  1959; 
pp.  553-554. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  417-426. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  213. 
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JXTDICIAL    EROSION 


However,  another  and  perhaps  more  subtle 
weakness  In  the  crime  control  process  has 
resulted  from  the  gradual  erosion  of  the 
power  and  the  Influence  of  the  Judiciary. 
The  courts,  themselves,  and  Indeed  almost 
the  whole  legal  profession,  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sole  function  of  the  judiciary 
in  crime  control  is  to  hear  the  evidence, 
adjudicate  the  law,  and  sentence  the  of- 
fender. Before  and  beyond  this,  they  have 
disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  law. 

One  has  only  to  suggest  that  members  of 
the  bar  should  assvune  direction  of  police 
departments  or  that  they  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  treatment  of  convicted  of- 
fenders, and  then  watch  the  legal  profession 
smugly  wrap  their  robes  of  office  around 
them  and  disappear  into  their  paneled 
chambers.  As  for  crime  prevention,  they  are 
quite  content  to  leave  this  to  the  home,  the 
school,  the  chiych,  and  the  police  whose  fu- 
tile efforts  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  adult  criminality  are 
perhaps  the  most  amateurish  of  all  civic 
activities. 

If  onfe  wishes  to  trace  the  origins  of  this 
apostacy,  one  might  also  correlate  the  de- 
velopment of  law  schools  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century  with  the  rise  of 
great  corporations  and  their  $100,000  re- 
tainers. Too  often  any  law  student  who 
might  have  the  temerity  to  specialize  In  the 
criminal  law  Is  looked  upon  as  either  a  failure 
or  a  crook — a  knave  or  a  fool. 

A  NATIONAL  DISGRACE 

The  significant  result  of  all  this  was  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  when  he  said,  "The  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  law  in  the  United 
States  Is  a  national  disgrace."  "  The  current 
efforts  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
of  the  American  Law  Institute  further  tes- 
tify to  the  growing  concern  of  the  bar  Itself 
over  this  problem.  The  legal  profession  Is 
all  too  familiar  with  Judges  assigned  to  the 
criminal  bench  who  have  never  handled  a 
single  criminal  case  In  their  careers,  who 
have  never  visited  a  prison  or  a  Jail,  or 
young  lawyers  assigned  as  Juvenile  coiu-t 
Judges  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
sociology  or  psychology  of  child  development 
and  who  often  have  never  even  read  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act.  Imagine  a  physician 
who  never  served  an  internship  or  a  residency 
in  a  hospital  or  who  never  had  a  single  day 
of  medical  practice  being  appointed  chief 
medical  officer  of  a  large  city. 

A  LEADERLESS  MESS 

In  general  the  crime  control  process  today 
Is  an  uncoordinated,  ineffectual,  leaderless 
mess  often  conducted  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
most  ignorant,  arrogant,  untrained,  political 
hacks,  and  one  the  other  hand,  by  a  conglom- 
eration of  futile  or  over-zealous  social 
workers,  religious  conformists,  workshop 
technicians,  academic  sociologists,  and  bud- 
ding "head  shrlnkers."  And  where  are  the 
lawyers  and  the  law  schools — they  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  lead  wherever  the  rights 
of  citizens  are  Involved?  Except  In  the 
courts,  they  are  notable  for  their  absence. 

Instead  of  a  unified,  coordinated  crime  con- 
trol process  including  prevention,  law  en- 
forcement, courts,  prls6ns,  probation,  and 
parole  under  professional  leadership  trained 
in  the  rights  of  Individuals  and  In  precise 
methods  of  treatment,  we  see  a  collection  of 
isolated  constellations  whirling  In  space, 
sometimes  paralleling  each  other,  often  col- 
liding head-on,  overlapping  or  spinning  off 
In  opposite  directions.  The  police  fight  the 
courts  and  the  parole  authorities.  The  pris- 
ons, probation  and  parole  agencies  seldom  If 
ever  cooperate.     The  courts  nol-pros   the  ef- 


"Seagle,  William.  "Quest  for  Law,"  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.  New  York.  1941.  p.  245. 


forts  of  the  police  and  shun  any  respon- 
sibility for  treatment.  Prevention  falls 
down  between  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  and  the  police.  There  Is  no  lead- 
ership. 

WHOSE     IS   THE   RESPONSIBILITY? 

Whose  Is  the  responsibility  then  for  this 
low  esteem,  this  confusion,  this  lack  of  lead- 
ership, this  sorry  state  of  affairs  In  the  prac- 
tice and  administration  of  the  criminal  law? 
The  responsibility  lies  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  trustees  and  faculties  of 
law  schools  and  those  members  of  the  bar 
of  the  United  States  whose  failure  In  Imagi- 
nation, whose  lack  of  concern  for  human 
values,  and  whose  myopic  leadership  cause 
them  to  ignore  the  problem. 

True  here  and  there  we  find  a  John  Wig- 
more,  a  Roscoe  Pound,  a  Holmes,  a  Brandeis, 
a  Darrow;  but  for  each  of  these  there  is  a 
galaxy  of  tax  experts,  corporation  lawyers, 
and  legal  pimdits.  Now,  we  are  not  going  to 
make  humanitarians  out  of  corporation 
lawyers.  But  we  can  propose  a  program  for 
making  lawyers  out  of  young  humanitarians. 

To  achieve  this,  three  questions  m\ist  be 
answered : 

1.  Why  should  the  burden  of  this  problem 
be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  law  schools, 
the  bar  associations,  and  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  Government? 

2.  And  if  the  responsibility  does  lie  with 
the  law,  how  can  the  law  schools  and  the 
bar  do  anything  about  it? 

3.  Specifically,  what  part  can  a  law  stu- 
dent specializing  In  the  criminal  law  play 
In  such  a  program? 

A    NATURAL    CONCERN    OF   LAW 

There  are  five  reasons  why  crime  control  in 
all  its  phases  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  law 
and  of  lawyers. 

1.  Crime  and  criminals  are  historically  a 
natural  concern  and  responsibility  of  the 
law.  Law  arises  out  of  the  cxistoms  gov- 
erning both  property  and  persons.-  Cer- 
tainly the  present  overemphasis  on  Ihe  law 
of  property,  corporations,  and  business  is  a 
temporary  characteristic  of  an  age  of  in- 
tense industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. Is  it  too  much  to  expect  as  the 
20th  centvuy  tvu-ns  more  and  more  toward 
human  values  that  the  law  will  also  re- 
assert Its  ancient  responsibility  for  human 
beings  In  their  relations  with  one  another? 

A    PRIMARY    CONCERN    OF   LAW 

2.  The  law  is  the  only  professional  dis- 
cipline in  which  the  offender  is  of  primary 
concern.  In  education,  social  work,  medi- 
cine, psychology,  religion,  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, the  criminal  Is  only  incidentally  In- 
volved. More  often  he  Is  completely  ignored. 
In  the  law,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criminal  is 
the  ralson  d'etre  for  a  whole  segment  of  the 
field.  In  the  last  analysis,  although  all  other 
disciplines  Ignore  him,  the  criminal  must  be 
considered  and  disposed  of  by  the  law.  He  is 
your  baby. 

WHOM    THE    PUBLIC    TRUSTS 

3.  The  law  (as  represented  by  the  police 
and  the  courts)  is  the  only  agent  which  the 
public  will  tnist  ultimately  in  dealing  with 
so  fearful  a  threat  to  peace  and  security  as 
crime.  While  the  psychologist,  the  physician, 
the  educator,  the  sociologist,  the  social  work- 
er, or  the  minister  may  advise  and  assist,  in 
the  last  analysis,  society  looks  to  those  rep- 
resenting the  law  to  control  crime. 

After  many  generations  of  experiment  In 
which  each  of  these  disciplines  has  sought 
to  dominate  the  process  of  crime  control,  so- 
ciety still  fears  the  criminal,  and  wants  him 
controlled  by  the  law  first,  and  understood 
afterward.  Society  has  repeatedly  indicated 
that  It  win  only  suppyort  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  doctor,  the  teacher,  the  social 
worker,  the  minister,  or  the  scientist  in  han- 
dling criminals,  especially  In  new  and  untried 
methods  essential  to  progress.  If  supported 
by  those  In  whom  society  has  ultimate  and 


complete  confidence  In  dealing  with  such 
criminals,  namely,  those  who  know  and  rep- 
resent the  law. 

In  all  this,  there  Is  need  for  the  help  and 
wisdom  of  the  physician,  the  psychiatrist, 
the  psychologist,  the  educator,  the  social 
worker,  the  minister,  the  priest,  the  coun- 
selor,  the  keeper,  and  any  other  agent  in- 
volved  In  the  human  relations  of  crime  and 
criminals.  However,  for  all  of  these  there 
must  be  an  understanding.  Intelligent  arbiter 
who  will  interpret  and  decide  in  accord  with 
the  rights  of  the  individual  as  well  as  tlie 
needs  of  society  as  expressed  In  the  law.  It 
Is  clear  that  this  arbiter  Is  the  law — the 
Judicial  power. 

RIGHT    TO    FREEDOM    AND   THE    LAW 

4.  Both  the  freeman  and  the  convict— 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty — must  always 
rely  on  the  law  (and  on  little  else)  when  so 
precious  a  right  of  the  Individual  is  Involved 
as  freedom.  The  law  exists  to  protect  the 
Individual  from  both  ill-advised  and  well- 
meant  Invasion — from  both  the  overbearing 
police  and  the  overbearing  social  worker, 
from  the  professional  "head  shrinker"  and 
the  political  headman. 

The  law  must  always  be  at  the  controls  of 
any  process  dealing  with  the  rights  and  the 
freedom  of  the  individual.  In  all  proce- 
dures affecting  offenders,  whether  it  be 
arrest,  arraignment,  trial,  sentence,  impris- 
onment, probation,  or  parole,  whenever  the 
question  of  freedom  is  Involved,  only  thone 
endowed  with  an  understanding  of  the  law 
will  ultimately  govern.         ; 

Let  me  repeat.  This  Is  as  true  In  proce- 
dures involving  arrest  and  collection  of 
evidence  as  it  is  in  Indictment,  trial,  and 
presentation  of  evidence.  It  is  as  true  in 
determining  extension  or  suspension  of 
Imprisonment  under  probation  or  parole  as 
it  is  in  the  Imposition  of  sentence  Itself.  It 
permeates  the  whole  treatment  procedure 
becaxise  this  treatment  Itself  hangs  entirely 
on  the  extension  or  suspension  of  legal 
restraints. 

LAW  AS  CENTER  OP  CONTROL 

5.  Finally,  the  law  is  the  only  discipline 
which  can  and  actually  does  dominate  all 
the  other  disciplines  In  dealing  with  the 
criminal.  This  is  strange  doctrine  In  these 
times,  but  let  us  examine  It. 

There  are  three  basic  elements  in  any 
social  process  whether  it  be  business,  medi- 
cine, law,  or  whatnot.  These  elements  are 
distinction  of  function,  coordination  of 
function,  and  center  of  control. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  define  distlrction 
of  function;  what  lawyers  call  "the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine."  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  erosion  of  the 
judicial  function  by  the  executive  during  the 
past  200  years  in  which  the  control  of  human 
rights  and  freedom — an  obvious  judicial 
function — has  been  usurped  by  the  executive 
with  disastrous  results  in  law  enforcement, 
penology,  probation,  and  parole.  The  argu- 
ment, often  advanced,  that  the  return  of  this 
control  to  the  Judiciary  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  separation-of-powers  doctrine,  is  to 
ignore  the  very  essence  of  the  Judicial  func- 
tion In  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  which 
recognizes  the  Judiciary  as  the  freeman's 
protection  against  the  king. 

As  for  coordination  of  function,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  this  is  so  notable  for  its 
absence  in  the  crime  control  process  that 
we  need  not  belabor  it.  The  only  point 
worth  noting  Is  that  coordination  is  lack- 
ing because  there  is  no  leadership.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  third  essential  in  any  social 
process;  namely,  the  center  of  control. 

It  has  been  categorically  stated  above  that 
the  law  is  that  center  of  control.  What  i» 
the  proof  of  this  statement? 

Sir  Charles  Sherrington,  eminent  British 
physiologist,  has  given  the  answer.  Seeking 
the  center  of  control  in  the  human  orga- 
nism, Sherrington  supplies  the  keys  to  the 
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center  of  control  in  any  social  process.    They 
are  two: 

1.  That  which  provides  the  common  path; 

and 

2.  That  which  has  thi  power  to  Inter- 
fere with  all  other  elements  in  the  process." 
Applied  to  the  human  organism,  the  central 
nervous  system  meets  the  requirements  ex- 
actly. In  business,  it  13  obviously  the  fi- 
nancial powers  who  provide  the  common  path 
and  possess  the  power  to  interfere.  In  crime 
control  it  is  the  Judiciary. 

No  other  agent  in  crime  control  satisfies 
these  two  requirements  except  the  law.  It 
is  the  court  alone  through  whose  path  every 
criminal  must  go.  It  is  the  coiu-t  alone  who 
can  Interfere  with  the  police  function  and 
who  can  determine  through  the  sentencing 
power  how  the  functions  of  probation,  pris- 
ons, or  parole  shall  be  exercised.  It  is  the 
judiciary  therefore  which  becomes  the  nat- 
ural center  of  control  in  every  phase  of  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  from  the 
moment  a  crime  Is  committed  until  the  con- 
vict himself  has  completed  his  sentence. 

Time  and  again,  during  the  past  175  years 
since  "doing  time"  was  substituted  for  sum- 
mary execution  of  sentence,  the  public  has 
rejected  the  leadership  ol  religion,  of  educa- 
tion, of  Industry,  of  medicine  and  psychiatry, 
of  social  work  in  handling  criminals  in  favor 
of  the  almost  naked  force  of  law.  To  be  sure, 
outside  the  covurts,  this  force  of  law  has 
consisted  chiefly  of  police-minded  leadership 
tempered  now  and  then  by  the  contributions 
of  these  other  disciplines.  The  results  have 
not  proved  satisfactory  because  the  con- 
fusion of  disciplines  without  strong  profes- 
sional leadership  has  neutralized  the  very 
forces  seeking  to  handle  lihe  problem.  They 
have  lacked  that  center  of  control  which 
could  Insure  distinction  and  coordination  of 
function.  But  the  one  agent  In  the  crime 
control  process  which  can  supply  these  essen- 
tials has  so  far  evaded  Its  responsibility. 
That  agent  Is  the  law. 

LAW    SCHOOLS    AND   OBIME    CONTROL 

If  then  the  responsibility  lies  with  the 
law,  how  can  the  law  schools  and  the  bar 
do  anything  about  it?  It  has  been  proposed 
that  a  program  should  be  developed  for  mak- 
ing lawyers  out  of  young  hvunanitarlans. 

Such  a  program  could  begin  with  the  pre- 
law course  which  now  usually  emphasizes 
economics,  accounting,  and  business  manage- 
ment, and  might  well  add  as  an  alternative 
such  courses  basic  to  tlie  criminal  law  as 
psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  and  the 
social  sciences.  Probably  not  too  much 
change  covQd  be  made  In  the  basic  law 
school  program  as  yet  unless  It  might  be  to 
add  some  clinical  training  In  criminal  court 
work  or  in  corrections.  Itie  Important  inno- 
vation would  be  the  recognition  of  specializa- 
tion In  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  as  a  goal  of  law  school  instruction. 
Possibly  the  addition  of  advanced  covirses 
in  clinical  criminology  (now  being  con- 
ducted in  some  law  schools)  and  the  addi- 
tion of  special.  Intensive  training  through 
institutes  supplementing  the  usual  3-year 
law  course,  similar  to  the  Institute  training 
In  psychiatry  now  offered  medical  school 
graduates,  would  provide  for  such  specializa- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law.  Such  special  training  with  internships, 
residencies,  and  fellowship  in  law  enforce- 
ment, correctional,  and  other  crime  control 
agencies  would  soon  provide  the  field  with 
well-trained  operators  qualified  for  super- 
visory, administrative,  and  executive  posi- 
tions. 

BAH   ASSOCIATION    AND    CRIME    CONTROL 

The  bar  also  could  play  a  most  Important 
part  by  supporting  such   programs  in   law 


"Sherrington,  Charles  S.,  "The  Integrative 
Action  of  the  Nervous  System,"  Archibald 
C!onstable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  London.  1906;  pp. 
308-313. 
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schools  and  by  creating  in  their  own  associa- 
tions committees  or  commissions  for  putting 
the  law  back  into  law  enforcement  and  for 
promoting  effective  legislation  or  other  action 
toward  putting  trained  lawyers  at  the  helm 
of  other  crime  control  agencies.  Every  pro- 
fessional discipline  is  Jealous  of  its  preroga- 
tives and  of  the  qualifications  of  its  per- 
sonnel for  proper  certification  and  assign- 
ment in  its  field.  The  law  is  Jealous  of  such 
prerogatives  and  qualifications  only  for 
Judges.  Why  should  not  the  same  concern  be 
shown  for  every  position  of  Importance  In  the 
whole  crime  control  process?  Such  commit- 
tees of  the  bar  might  well  make  themselves 
responsible  also  for  the  proper  coordination 
and  functioning  of  all  crime  control  agencies. 
Taken  seriously,  such  action  by  the  bar  could 
not  be  left  only  to  volunteer  committees 
tmless  such  coimnlttees  were  given  profes- 
sional help  in  carrying  on  their  work. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LAWYERS  IN  CRIME  CONTROL 

The  one  question  remaining  then  is,  What 
opportunities  exist  for  legally  trained  men 
and  women  with  specialization  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  lawf 

The  opportunities  for  such  professionally 
trained  persons  is  practically  unlimited.  Not 
only  ai  existing  openings  available,  but  such 
a  joint  p.  3gram  by  law  schools  and  bar  associ- 
ations itself  would  create  the  personnel  for 
an  attack  on  crime  and  delinquency  un- 
paralleled in  this  country. 

Fortunately  the  day  when  nonprofessional 
politicians  can  qualify  for  the  top  positions 
In  police,  prison,  probation,  and  parole  work 
and  In  crime  prevention  Is  fast  disappearing. 
The  demand  today  Is  for  professionally 
trained  leaders.  The  top  pay  will  not  equal 
that  of  the  $100,000  corporation  lawyer,  but 
the  returns  in  professional  satisfaction  are 
great.  A  recent  college  graduate  who  spe- 
cialized In  correctional  administration  and 
became  a  probation-parole  officer  Is  today 
writing  the  presentence  reports  for  three 
criminal  court  Judges.  If  he  had  a  law  de- 
gree, he  himself  would  be  In  line  for  a  Judge- 
ship In  the  near  future.  Such  openings  are 
not  rare,  and  they  will  become  common- 
place when  more  Judges  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  presentence  or  post-trial  report. 
This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  juvenile  and 
youth  courts,  under  the  Youth  Authority 
Acts,  and  In  the  nationwide  drive  on  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

Such  positions  v?lll  include  not  only  those 
of  prosecuting  attorneys,  public  defenders, 
and  Judges  In  juvenile,  domestic  relations, 
municipal  and  criminal  courts,  but  also  such 
allied  positions  as  those  of  police  commis- 
sioners, directors  of  departments  of  correc- 
tion and  correction  authorities,  prison  war- 
dens, sheriffs.  Jailors,  members  of  boards  of 
parole,  chief  probation  officers,  clerks  of 
courts,  executive  and  other  officers  of  State 
and  Federal  bureaus  of  Investigation  and 
crime  prevention  agencies  as  well  as  crimi- 
nologists In  teaching  and  research.  If  proi>- 
er  training  and  qualifications  for  such  posi- 
tions are  established  by  the  legal  profession, 
the  field  Is  open  to  literally  thousands  of 
young,  specially  trained  lawyers  in  positions 
of  tremendous  responsibility. 

The  problem,  as  previously  stated,  is  not- 
one  of  trying  to  make  humanitarians  out  of 
corporation  lawyers.  It  Is  rather  one  of  re- 
storing to  the  law  Its  ancient  Interest  In 
human  rights  and  In  attracting  to  the  law 
those  persons  Interested  in  human  welfare 
who  should  have  the  status  and  security  of 
the  professional  lawyer. 

MODERN    LEGAL    CONCEPTS 

In  an  article  entitled  "Behavioral  Science 
and  Criminal  Law,"  published  In  the  Novem- 
ber Issue  of  Scientific  American,  a  Boston 
psychiatrist  tags  the  criminal  law  with  those 
old  shibboleths  of  "free  will"  and  "punitive 
Justice" — one  supposedly  the  basis  of  legal 
responsibility;    the  other  the  result  of  the 


doctrine  of  "deterrence.""  It  Is  true  that 
there  are  still  some  prehistoric  courts  and 
maybe  some  law  schools  who  are  still  preach- 
ing these  doctrines,  but  one  has  only  to  ob- 
serve what  is  going  on  today  to  note  how  the 
law  is  broadening  its  concepts  and  moving 
over  Into  every  phase  of  crime  control. 

Reference  can  be  made  to  four  examples 
as  illustrations. 

1.  The  restrictions  being  plsused  on  police 
Investigation  by  such  decisions  as  the  Mal- 
lory  case  have  brought  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  vsrithin  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts." 

2.  The  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  dimin- 
ished responsibility,  as  In  the  Durham  deci- 
sion, has  destroyed  the  doctrine  of  "free  will" 
and  "punitive  Justice"  and  brought  treatment 
within  the  purview  of  the  court."  This  doc- 
trine of  diminished  responsibility  is  now  rec- 
ognized In  the  British  Commonwealth,  Bel- 
glum,  Denmark,  Prance,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland" 
and  In  at  least  seven  of  the  United  States 
Including  Indiana,  New  York,  New  Mexico. 
Ohio,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.'* 

3.  New  sentencing  procedures  such  as  those 
under  the  model  Youth  Corrections  Act  of 
the  American  Law  Institute,"  now  adopted 
in  many  States,  have  extended  the  considera- 
tions of  the  judge  far  beyond  the  rules  of 
evidence  and  questions  of  law  on  into  the 
realm  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  One  may 
note  here  v?lth  what  vigor  the  judiciary  with- 
stood the  attempts  of  other  disciplines  to 
take  this  sentencing  procedure  out  of  their 
hands. 

4.  Finally,  of  tremendotis  significance  In 
this  evolution  of  the  criminal  law  has  been 
the  development  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mil- 
itary Jiistlce."  It  Is  not  tdo  much  to  predict 
that  the  enlightened  conoiepts  and  the  re- 
formed procedures  of  this  code  will  ultimate- 
ly change  the  whole  natiire  of  criminal  law 
administration  In  this  country.  The  recent 
retirement  of  Charles  Decker,  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army,  to  accept  the  leadership 
In  the  public  defender  movement  Is  a  case  In 
point.  The  legal  philosophy  of  Albert  Kuh- 
f  eld,  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Air  Force. 
In  administering  the  code  marks  a  new  era 
In  criminal  law  procedures  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Implication  underlying  these  four  ex- 
amples support  the  thesis  that  the  law  al- 
ready is  reaching  out  Into  every  fxinctlon  and 
every  agency  In  the  crime  control  process. 
It  remains  only  for  the  law  schools  and  the 
legal  profession  to  recognize  what  Is  hap- 
pening. 


i«  Sachar,  Edward  J.,  MJ3.,  "Behavioral  Sci- 
ence and  Criminal  Law,"  Scientific  American, 
November  1963,  vol.  209,  No.  6,  New  York; 
pp.  39-45. 

^Mallory  v.   United  States,  354  U.S.  449 

(1957). 

i*  Durham  v.  United  States,  214  Fed.  2d  262 
(DC  Clr.  1954).  But  see  also,  Stewart  v. 
United  States,  214  Fed.  2d  879  (D.C.  Clr. 
1954). 

"  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Cap- 
ital Punishment.     Cmd.  8932,  at  14. 

"Hopkins  v.  State,  180  Ind.  293.  102  NJI. 
851  (1913);  People  v.  Moran,  249  N.Y.  179. 
163  N.E.  553  (1928);  Pigman  v.  State,  14  Ohio 
555  (1846);  State  v.  Green,  78  Utah  580,  8 
p.  2d  177  (1931) ;  Obom  v.  State,  143  Wis.  249. 
126  N.W.  737  (1910);  Dejamette  v.  Common- 
toealth,  75  Va.  867  (1881):  and  State  v. 
Padilla.  66  NM.  289,  347  P.  2d  312  (1959) . 

»  Ellington,  John  R.,  "The  Youth  Authority 
Program,"  in  Contemporary  Correction.  Paul 
W.  Tappan.  ed.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  1951;  pp.  124-135.  See  also  Tappan. 
Paul  W.,  "The  Youth  Authority  Controversy." 
ibid.;  pp.  135-140. 

"Uniform  Code  of  MlUtary  Jvistlce.  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sees.  801-935. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In  conclusion  it  may  be  simply  stated  that 
only  when  the  law — that  is  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government — takes  over  the 
crime  control  program  shall  we  ever  have  ef- 
ficient law  enforcement,  a  sound  correotional 
program  including  probation  and  parole,  and 
effective  crime  prevention.  To  this  end,  two 
immediate  steps  are  proposed: 

1.  That  bar  associations  throughout  the 
United  States  assimae  the  leadership  in  the 
crime  control  program  by  setting  up  local 
and  State  crime  control  commissions  with 
paid  directors  and  staffs  whose  duties  it  shall 
be  to  promote  by  every  means,  possible  a  bet- 
ter coordination  of  all  agencies  engaged  in 
crime  control  Including  police,  courts, 
prisons,  probation,  parole,  and  prevention, 
and  to  promote  the  employment  of  men 
and  women  trained  in  the  law  and  the  hu- 
manities in  all  these  agencies. 

2.  That  the  law  schools  (beginning,  shall 
we  say  with  the  school  of  law  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary)  establish  a  program 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
which  shall  be  open  to  3d  year  law  students, 
lawyers,  and  other  professionally  trained  spe- 
cialists who  propose  to  engage,  or  are  actually 
so  engaged,  in  any  phase  of  crime  control  ac- 
tivity. Such  a  program  might  begin  with 
regular  semester  courses  in  crime  control  or 
in  highly  intensive  Instruction  through  short 
term  Institutes  combined  with  field  training 
under  supervision  for  certification  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law. 

Within  the  past  50  years,  there  has  devel- 
oped in  the  field  of  medicine  a  whole  new 
art  of  healing  which  bids  fair  to  equal  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  without 
in  any  way  denying  the  importance  of  these 
ancient  skills  or  diminishing  their  place.  The 
development  of  psychiatry  and  psychoanal- 
ysis based  on  the  new  and  established  con- 
cepts of  psychology  has  added  greatly  to  the 
practice  of  medicine.  At  first  ignored  by  the 
medical  schools,  psychoanalysis  has  created 
institutes  and  disciplines  of  its  own  sup- 
plementing the  basic  training  offered  in  the 
traditional  schools  of  medicine.  Is  It  too 
much  to  propose  that  the  same  sort  of  thing 
will  happen  in  the  field  of  law? 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  presently 
considering  a  so-called  omnibus  crime 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  that  bill  contains 
many  features  which  violate  many  pre- 
cious constitutional  rights  and  guaran- 
tees. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "No  Free- 
dom in  the  Third  Degree"  published  in 
my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  "Phkedom"  in  the  Third  Degree 

Senator  Goldwater  has  been  having  quite  a 
bit  to  say  about  "crime  In  the  streets."  And 
he's  been  getting  mileage  out  of  the  issue, 
too.  inasmuch  as  nobody  admits  liking  crime 
In  the  streets.  His  problem,  though,  has 
come  when  he  has  tried  to  make  a  Federal 
issue  out  of  it,  after  all  he's  said  about  keep- 
ing the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  affairs 
of  local  communities. 

In  a  speech  In  Florida,  where  street  vio- 
lence has  been  quite  an  Issue  this  year,  the 
Senator  got  around  to  clarifying  what  he 
meant.  He's  really  angry  at  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  He  said  the  Coiurt  3  years  ago  held 
that  "No  evidence  could  be  used  if  police 
Investigators  made  some  mistake — any  mis- 
take— In  gathering  the  evidence."    That's  not 


what  the  Court  said  in  the  milestone  Mapp 
case.  It  held  only  that  evidence  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
evidence  was  already  inadmissible  In  a  Fed- 
eral court,  could  not  be  used  in  a  State  court 
either. 

He  also  charged  that  the  Court  "held  that 
a  voluntary  confession  made  by  a  State  pris- 
oner was  inadmissible  because  his  lawyer 
was  not  present  when  it  was  made.  This  was 
held  despite  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  ad- 
mittedly knew  of  his  right  to  remain  silent." 

One  presumes  that  there  he  had  reference 
to  the  Gideon,  Escobedo,  or  Jackson  cases. 
These,  incidentally,  are  the  three  cases  that 
have  caused  so  much  work  for  Oregon's  new 
public  defender.  Some  prisoners  In  Oregon 
may  be  entitled  to  new  trials  becaxise  of 
these  decisions.  They  have  to  do,  generally, 
with  the  right  to  a  lawyer  and  the  voluntary 
or  involuntary  nature  of  a  confession. 

If  elected,  the  Senator  promised,  he  would 
appoint  Federal  Judges  who  would  "redress 
constitutional  interpretation  in  favor  of  the 
public."  If  that  didn't  work,  he  said,  he'd 
press  for  constitutional  amendments,  the  ex- 
act nature  of  which  he  did  not  spell  out. 

To  roll  back  these  decisions,  either  by  ap- 
pointing hanging  Judges  or  by  repeal  of  parts 
of  the  Bin  of  Rights,  would  not  be  in  the 
cause  of  greater  freedom.  It  would  be.  In- 
stead, to  Invite  the  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  against  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  warned.  And  it  would  be  to  Invite 
the  bright  lights  and  the  rubber  hoses  of 
the  third  degree. 

Constitutional  guarantees  are  there  for 
people  who  need  them.  Most  of  us  go 
through  our  whole  lives  and  never,  ourselves, 
need  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury,  the  right  tp 
a  lawyer  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  the  right 
to  be  faced  by  our  accusers,  or  the  right  to 
bail.  These  precious  rights  are  there  for 
those  who  need  them.  Those  are  the  accused, 
who,  it  often  happens,  are  not  guilty  under 
the  law.  Note  the  words  "under  the  law." 
Innocence  and  guilt  are  not  readily  deter- 
mined by  mortal  man.  Laws  are  passed  to 
see  to  it  that  each  of  us,  in  time  of  trouble, 
is  treated  fairly  and  evenly.  The  burden  of 
proof  must  rest  with  authority. 

One  of  the  functions  of  law  is  to  protect 
the  citizen  from  overzealoxis  authority.  This 
is  something  the  Senator,  with  all  his  talk  of 
freedom,  ought  to  know.  A  citizen  can  be 
Just  as  badly  mauled  by  a  town  marshal  and 
a  district  attorney  in  a  remote  hamlet  as  he 
can  by  Federal  officers  and  a  U.S.  attorney  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  om- 
nibus crime  bill  that  has  been  reported 
by  a  majority,  but  not  a  large  majority, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  not  only  is  an  invitation 
for  the  return  of  third-degree  methods, 
but  involves  police  tyranny.  There  is 
no  place  for  that  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  am  satisfied  that  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Chief  of  Police  Layton,  there 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  Department  to  have 
granted  to  the  Police  Department  all  the 
shocking  proposals  contained  in  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  which  a  majority  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  recommended. 

One  such  proposal  is  that  Congress 
enact  a  proposal  of  arrest  for  investiga- 
tion. Imagine,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
year  1965  legislators  in  a  Congress  who 
really  believe  that  a  police  department 
should  have  authority,  when  they  have 
no  evidence  of  proximate  probable  cause 
for  arrest,  to  put  a  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  free  American  and  drag  him  into 


a  police  station,  with  none  of  the  checks 
available,  that  must  be  made  available 
to  free  men  and  women,  against  protec- 
tion from  the  exercise  of  third-degree 
methods  by  the  police. 

The  Washington  Post  has  today  pub- 
lished  an  editorial  entitled  "File  and 
Forget."  The  editorial  opposes  the  om- 
nibus crime  bill  that  has  been  reported 
by  a  majority  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

File  and  Forget 

Mr.  Whitener's  omnibus  crime  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  to  come  before  the 
House  today.  It  embodies  all  the  contempt 
and  distaste  which  he  and  his  Confederate 
colleagues  feel  for  the  residents  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital. 

This  bill  ignores  the  District  of  Columbia's 
real  needs.  It  ignores  the  carefully  con- 
sidered proposals  for  dealing  with  crime 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  President  John- 
son. It  ignores  the  procedural  protections 
provided  for  free  citizens  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  ignores  the  realities 
of  life. 

This  legislation  would  be  bad  not  alone  for 
the  people  of  Washington  but  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole.  It  is  unbecoming  to 
a  free  society  as  well  as  hurtful  to  its  Capital. 
It  is  legislation  for  a  conquered  province, 
not  for  an  American  community.  We  ask  the 
members  of  the  House  when  they  consider 
this  measure  today  to  ask  themselves  If  they 
would  be  willing  to  subject  their  own  con- 
stituents to  such  tyranny — whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  impose  on  their  home 
districts  arrests  for  Investigation,  arbitrary 
detention  by  police  authorities  and  a  police 
censorship  unfit  for  Yahoos. 

So  long  as  Congress  Insists  on  acting  as 
municipal  council  for  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, It  has  an  obligation  to  act  considerately 
and  conscientiously.  That  obligation  im- 
poses on  the  House  of  Representatives  a  plain 
duty  today  to  throw  this  mlsh-mash  of  re- 
pression onto  the  refuse  heap  where  it  be- 
longs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  wish  to  put  a 
persistent  rumor  to  rest.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  no  intention  of 
using  any  delaying  tactic  or  dilatory 
tactic  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  receiv- 
ing at  an  early  date  whatever  crime  bill 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  wishes  to 
report.  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  that 
is  pending.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  offer 
amendments  that  will  bring  that  bill 
within  the  framework  of  constitutional 
guarantees,  as  I  believe  those  guarantees 
to  exist.  But  if  the  Senate  wishes  to 
march  back  into  the  past  half  dozen 
centuries  by  passing  Star  Chamber  pro- 
cedure legislation,  that  will  be  a  deci- 
sion for  the  Senate  to  make.  We  shall 
let  the  people  of  the  country  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  Senate. 

I  Introduce  this  material  in  the  Record 
today  so  that  the  Senate  will  have  avail- 
able to  it  what  I  consider  to  be  material 
that  is  a  devastating  answer  to  the  un- 
fortunate action  taken  by  a  majority  of 
the  House  committee  when  it  voted  and 
approved  this  omnibus  crime  bill. 
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CRISIS  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Milnor  Alexander,  legislative  secre- 
tary of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Pi-eedom,  written 
under  date  of  March  19,  1965,  addressed 
to  me,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  letter  contains  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  organization,  calling  for  a 
cessation  of  our  warmaking  policies  in 
South  Vietnam  and  seeking  to  work 
through  international  tribunals  for  a  set- 
tlement of  the  disputes  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  of  international  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

March  19,  1965. 

Senator  Ernest  GRUENiNa, 
Senator  Wayne  Moese, 
Senate  Office  Building,      ■ 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Senators:  The  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  received 
the  last  statement  on  the  crisis  in  Vietnam 
Issued  by  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  executive  secre- 
tary emeritus  of  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  on  March  8.  The  statement 
was  dated  March  1  and  our  national  office 
released  It  yesterday  In  connection  with  Clar- 
ence Pickett's  death.  This  was  his  response 
to  a  wire  sent  to  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureates 
and  other  world  leaders  for  a  statement  on 
Vietnam : 

•The  struggle  In  Vietnam  is  futUe.  It  will 
not  really  defeat  the  appeal  of  communism; 
also  It  jeopardizes  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States  and  sacrifices  good  American 
and  Asian  lives.  Statesmanship  by  America 
calls  for  a  commanding  gesture  for  negotia- 
tion and  a  facing  of  the  real  problem  of 
Vietnam — poverty,  Insecur'.ty,  and  defeat.  I 
urge  a  prompt  turn  la  the  direction  of 
peace." 

Would  you  please  Insert  this  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  another  Indication  of 
the  concern  In  this  country  about  U.S.  policy 
In  Vietnam.    Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

Dr.  MmNOft  Alexander, 

Legislative  Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Prof.  Frank  M.  Whiting,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  February  16,  1965.  The  letter 
expresses  his  disapproval  of  the  country's 
policies  in  South  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Febrtiary  16, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  | 

Washington.  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  this  frightening 
eve  of  what  may  well  become  a  major  and 
probably  disastrous  war  In  Asia  let  me  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  you 
for  having  seen  clearly  and  having  had  the 
courage  to  warn  the  Nation  of  the  dangers 
long  ago. 

Prank  M.  Rarig  used  to  say,  "A  good  theater 
nan  should  be  an  expert  at  placing  himself 
In  the  other  fellow's  boots."  Maybe  this  Is 
why,  although  they  are  making  a  mistake,  I 
can  BtUl  understand  why  the  poverty-ridden 
people  of  southeast  Asia  turn  to  China  rather 
than  to  us.  Even  more  alarming,  I  think  I 
can  Ree  what  I  would  do  If  I  were  In  control 
of  Red  China.  I  fear  that  I  would  launch 
an  all-out  war  with  conventional  weapons, 
thus  placing  America  In  the  horrible  dllenuna 


of  either  being  defeated  or  else  turning  to 
massive  bombing  of  cities,  an  act  which 
would  win  us  the  inflamed  hatred  of  almost 
everyone  in  the  world  and  might  easily  lead 
t^  the  final  atomic  holocaust. 

I  realize  that  the  alternative  is  probably 
a  miserable  one.  A  negotiated  settlement  or 
even  withdrawal  that  would  seem  weak,  cow- 
ardly, degrading,  and  unpopular  to  most 
Americans,  but  almost  anything  Is  better  in 
the  long  run  than  a  remote  jungle  war  that 
could  only  be  won  by  the  most  Inhuman  mass 
slaughter  of  civilians  In  history. 

Mainly,  I  wanted  to  say  that,  although  I 
realize  that  It  must  be  lonely  for  you  to  be  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  some  of  us 
thank  you  nevertheless  for  your  courage  and 
clear  thinking.  e 

Cordially, 

Prank  M.  Whiting. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  March  3,  1965,  entitled,  "Where  the 
White  Paper  Is  Silent"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

Mar.  3,  1965] 

Where  the  White  Paper  Is  Silent 

The  U.S.  white  paper  on  Vietnam  solemnly 

observes  in  its  Introductory  paragraphs  that 

it  Is  concerned  with  a  new  kind  of  war  "as 

yet  poorly  understood  In  most  parts  of  the 

world." 

To  that  truism,  it  might  well  have  tacked 
on  the  phrase  "including  the  United  States." 
For  here  at  home,  the  events  in  Vietnam  are 
swathed  in  Inscrutable  mystery,  as  evidenced 
by  the  confusing  differences  of  opinion  ciu"- 
rently  being  expressed  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  even  more  markedly  by  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  American  public. 

This  widespread  piizzlement  Is  In  part  the 
outcome  of  the  persistent  silence  emanating 
from  the  White  House.  It  has  been  dispelled 
but  little  If  any  by  the  white  paper  Itself. 
That  document  labors  hard  to  prove  that  the 
long  and  substantial  U.S.  commitment  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  In  simple  opposition  to 
flagrant  aggression  movmted  and  sustained 
by  a  Communst  regime  In  the  North  against 
"an  Independent  people  who  want  to  make 
their  own  way  In  peace  and  freedom." 

It  speaks  in  plaintive  detail  about  infiltra- 
tion by  guerrilla  fighters,  technicians,  propa- 
gandists, political  organizers,  and  secret 
agents,  lavishly  armed  and  equipped.  But 
It  shies  completely  away  from  the  circum- 
stances, that  are  confounding  the  speakers 
In  Congress  and  the  people  at  home. 

How  strongly,  one  would  like  to  know,  do 
the  South  Vietnamese  In  general  actually 
yearn  to  make  their  own  way  In  peace  and 
freedom.  For  that  matter,  how  Independent 
are  they?  Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  being 
dragooned  Into  an  army  and  forced  to  fight 
a  battle  for  which  they  have  little  heart  and 
no  stomach?  Are  they  hopelessly  split  and 
divided  along  religious  and  political  and  so- 
cial lines?  Do  they  distrust  and  even  despise 
the  leaders  who,  by  their  Incessant  toppling 
and  rebuilding  of  rickety  governments,  ap- 
pear more  concerned  with  self-eiggrandlze- 
ment  than  with  national  Interest  and  demo- 
cratic principles? 

Also  unanswered  Is  the  big  question  that 
leaps  up  with  every  new  Vletcong  success 
deep  Inside  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam: 
Are  the  Vietnamese,  by  and  large,  too  war 
weary  or  too  much  Intimidated  to  fight  off 
the  Invaders,  or,  as  a  matter  of  distressing 
fact,  are  they  actually  in  sympathy  with  the 
Communists? 

Here  are  some  of  the  matters  on  which 
the  American  people  need  and  ardently  de- 
sire full  and  reliable  Information.    It  Is  not 


to  be  found  in  the  white  paper.  The  dogged 
avoidance  of  these  matters  Is  Indeed  dis- 
quieting at  a  time  when  there  are  signs  of 
greatly  intensified  American  activity  in  Viet- 
nam, both  North  and  South. 

Is  not  the  hour  at  hand  for  an  end  to 
President  Johnson's  studied  silence? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Poet  on 
March  22,  1965,  entitled  "Time  for  Di- 
plomacy," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  editorial  points  out  the  war 
propaganda  nature  of  the  white  paper. 
In  my  opinion,  it  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  it  was  a  very  unfortunate  paper  be- 
cause of  the  chain  of  inaccuracies  to 
which  this  administration  has  attached 
its  name. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  for  Diplomacy 

The  American  escalation  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  so  far  produced  a  number  of 
favorable  political  consequences.  It  has  ex- 
acerbated the  Sino-Sovlet  confiict.  It  has 
produced  the  first  dim  signals  of  concession 
from  North  Vietnam.  It  has  forced  some 
of  the  Buddhist  leaders  in  South  Vietnam 
off  the  fence  and  more  openly  Into  the  In- 
ternational political  arena.  Several  of  the 
Buddhist  leaders  have  told  the  Americans 
that  they  would  support  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  a  continuation  of  the 
war  if  the  North  did  not  soon  agree  to  nego- 
tiations on  reasonable  terms. 

We  are  thus  approaching  a  point  where 
both  the  International  situation  and  the 
Internal  situation  In  Vietnam  are  such  that 
the  United  States  could  go  to  the  negotiating 
table  with  Impressive  assets.  North  Viet- 
nam is  very  fearful  of  continued  American 
bombings  which  could  eventually  destroy  her 
Industrial  plant.  The  North  is  probably 
fearful  that  It  could  not  count  either  on 
Russia  or  China  In  a  showdown  with  the 
United  States.  And  even  If  It  could  count 
on  China,  It  Is  not  anxious  to  mortgage  Its 
independence  to  Pelplng  as  the  price  for  such 

support. 

Russia  Is  anxious  to  get  negotiations  going 
because  a  continued  American  escalation  will 
one  day  face  her  with  a  horrible  choice.  Ei- 
ther Moscow  will  have  to  support  North  Viet- 
nam and  risk  a  confrontation  with  the  United 
States  or  else  the  Russians  will  have  to  stand 
by  while  a  Communist  state  is  being  deci- 
mated. In  either  case  the  Russians  wlU  lose. 
Meanwhile,  In  South  Vietnam  Itself,  the 
Communists  are  repeating  th^same  mistake 
they  made  In  Laos.  They  are  driving  the  true 
neutralist  forces  Into  the  arms  of  the  United 
States.  Just  as  the  Pathet  Lao  drove  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma  and  Kong  Le  Into  our  camp, 
so  now  the  Vletcong  Is  busy  attacking 
Buddhist  monks  whose  only  crime  Is  to  want 
a  genuinely  neutralist  Vietnam. 

These  favorable  circumstances,  constituting 
as  they  do  a  certain  vindication  of  the  firm 
policy  which  the  administration  has  pursued, 
confront  the  U.S.  Government  with  nice 
problems  of  timing.  The  opportunity  for  a 
useful  dialog  with  Hanoi  may  be  approaching. 
The  chance  of  a  productive  negotiation,  in 
which  the  United  States  would  not  be  pro- 
ceeding from  weakness,  may  be  coming  more 
swiftly  than  anticipated  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
To  detect  when  that  precise  mcnnent  has  ar- 
rived is  the  essence  of  the  matto". 

The  President  has  made  an  appropriate 
response  to  the  faint  North  Vietnam  Intima- 
tions of  a  greater  readiness  to  consider  rea- 
sonable solutions.  He  used  his  jwess  confer- 
ence Satxirday  to  point  out  that  the  United 
States  does  not  threaten  the  North  Vietnam 
regime,  that  It  has  no  desire  to  occupy  or 
conquer  the  country,  that  it  seeks  only  the 
end  of  aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 
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Events  are  a  long  way  from  a  solution  In 
Bopth  Vietnam,  but  they  may  not  be  as  far 
as  we  feared  from  a  situation  in  which  a  solu- 
tion could  be  profitably  discussed.  A  climate 
favorable  to  such  a  beginning  has  been  cre- 
ated— a  situation  in  which  each  side  is  un- 
comfortable with  the  predicament  in  which  It 
finds  itself.  At  some  point  of  mutual  discom- 
fort, the  opportunity  for  a  ceasefire,  an  armi- 
stice, or  a  pause  may  arrive.  When  it  does, 
we  should  embrace  it. 

Whereas  out  agreement  to  a  cessation  of 
military  action  a  month  ago  might  have 
looked  to  the  South  Vietnamese  like  the 
prelude  to  capitulation  It  would  not  look  that 
way  now.  If  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam's 
Independence  and  neutrality  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  field  to  the  conference  table, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  gains  of  the 
past  few  weeks  would  be  lost,  in  terms  of  the 
morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  If  nothing 
were  gained  at  the  conference  table  and  the 
battle  restmied,  because  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese proved  Intractable,  the  morale  and  soli- 
darity of  the  South  might  even  be  strength- 
ened by  putting  the  blame  for  the  suffering 
of  the  South  where  It  belongs. 

This  country  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an 
encounter  at  the  conference  table,  in  the 
Improved  climate  that  has  been  created  by 
a  renewed  demonstration  of  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  piu-sue  its  original  objectives  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  must  be  ready  to  act 
upon  the  first  open  and  formal  Indication 
that  Hanoi  really  desires  peace. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  entitled 
"Playing  Russian  Roulette  in  Vietnam," 
written  by  Lewis  Mumford,  published  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  March  3, 
1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Plating  Russian  Roulette  in  Vietnam 

(Note. — The  following  letter  on  America's 
role  m  Vietnam  was  written  to  President 
Johnson  by  Critic  Lewis  Mumford — Editor.) 

Mr.  President:  The  time  has  come  for 
someone  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  great 
body  of  yo\ir  countrymen  who  regard  with  ab- 
horrence the  course  to  which  you  are  com- 
siitting  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  As  a 
holder  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom, 
I  have  a  duty  to  say  plainly,  and  in  public, 
what  millions  of  patriotic  fellow  citizens  are 
saying  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes.  Namely, 
that  the  course  you  are  now  following  affronts 
both  our  practical  judgment  and  ovu'  moral 
sense. 

Neither  your  manners  nor  your  methods 
give  us  any  assurance  that  your  policy  will 
lead  to  a  good  end;  on  the  contrary,  your  at- 
tempt to  cure  by  military  force  a  situation 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  our  own  ar- 
rogant, one-sided  political  assumptions  can- 
not have  any  final  destination  short  of  an  ir- 
remediable nuclear  catastrophe.  That  would 
constitute  the  terminal  Illness  of  our  whole 
civilization,  and  your  own  people,  no  less  than 
the  Vietnamese  and>  the  Conunvmists  would 
be  the  helpless  victims. 

In  embarking  on  this  program,  you  are 
gambling  with  your  country's  future,  because 
you  have  not  the  courage  to  discard  a  losing 
hand  and  start  a  new  deal,  though  this  was 
the  magnificent  opportunity  that  your  elec- 
tion presented  to  you.  Your  games  theorists 
have  persuaded  you  to  play  Russian  roulette. 
But  you  cannot  save  the  Government's  face 
by  blowing  out  our  country's  brains. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  presence  of 
American  forces  In  Vietnam,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations,  was  In  defiance 
of  our  own  solemn  commitment  when  we 
helped  to  form  that  body.  Our  steady  In- 
volvement with  the  military  dictators  who 
are  waging  civil  war  In  South  Vietnam,  with 


our  extravagant  financial  support  and  under- 
handed military  cooperation,  Is  as  Indefensi- 
ble as  oxir  Government's  original  refusal  to 
permit  a  popular  election  to  be  held  in  Viet- 
nam, lest  conununism  should  be  Installed  by 
Ijopular  vote.  Your  attempt  now  to  pin  the 
whole  blame  on  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  deceives  no  one  except  those  whose 
wishfiil  thinking  originally  committed  us  to 
our  high-handed  intervention;  the  same  set 
of  agencies  and  Intelligences  that  Inveigled  us 
into  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster. 

Instead  of  using  your  well-known  political 
adroitness  to  rescue  our  country  from  the 
military  miscalculations  and  political  blun- 
ders that  created  our  Impossible  position  in 
Vietnam,  you  now,  casting  all  caution  to  the 
winds,  propose  to  increase  the  area  of  sense- 
less destruction  and  extermination,  without 
having  any  other  visible  ends  In  view  than 
to  conceal  oiu"  political  impotence.  In  tak- 
ing this  unreasonable  course,  you  not  merely 
show  a  lack  of  "decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind,"  but  you  likewise  mock  and 
betray  all  our  country's  humane  traditions. 

This  betrayal  is  all  the  more  sinister  be- 
cause you  are  now,  it  is  plain,  obstinately 
committing  us  to  the  very  military  policy 
that  your  countrymen  rejected  when  they  so 
overwhelmingly  defeated  the  Republican 
candidate. 

Before  you  go  further,  let  us  tell  you 
clearly:  yoiir  professed  aims  are  emptied  of 
meaning  by  your  totalitarian  tactics  and  your 
nihilistic  strategy.  We  are  shamed  by  your 
actions,  and  revolted  by  your  dishonest  ex- 
cuses and  pretexts.  Whsjj^  is  worse,  we  are 
horrified  by  the  Immediate  prospect  of  hav- 
ing our  country's  fate  in  the  hands  of  leaders 
who,  time  and  again,  have  shown  their  in- 
ability to  think  straight,  to  correct  their 
errors,  or  to  get  out  of  a  bad  situation  with- 
out creating  a  worse  one. 

The  Government  has  forfeited  our  con- 
fidence, and  we  will  oppose,  with  every  means 
available  within  the  law,  the  execution  of 
this  impractical,  and  above  all,  morally  in- 
defensible policy.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  you  can  remove  our  opposition  or  re- 
gain our  confidence;  and  that  is  to  turn  back 
from  the  coxu^e  you  have  taken  and  to  seek  a 
human  way  out. 

Lewis  Mumford. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Jersey  Times  on  January 
1,  1965,  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott,  entitled  "United  States  Requests 
Token  Forces,"  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  article  deals  with  a  subject  mat- 
ter that  I  have  discussed  twice  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  concerns  the  at- 
tempts of  our  State  Department  to  get 
the  heads  of  state  in  Latin  America  to 
make  some  token  contribution,  either 
by  way  of  military  personnel  or  nonmili- 
tary  personnel  or  materiel  to  warmak- 
ing  policies  in  South  Vietnam.  Such 
contribution  would  be  made  by  these 
Latin  American  countries  to  our  great 
detriment  in  Latin  America.  This  course 
of  action  on  the  part  of  this  administra- 
tion has  stirred  up,  and  rightfully  so.  a 
great  deal  of  resentment  in  a  good  many 
Latin  American  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Jersey  Times,  Jan.  1.  1965] 
United    States    Requests   Token    Forces — 

Latin  Countries   Get  Strong  Appeal  To 

Help  in  Vietnam 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 
At  least  five  Latin  American  countries  are 
being  strongly  "urged"  by  the  United  States 


to  send  token  military  or  economic  units  to 
strife-lacerated  South  Vietnam. 

They  are  Brazil,  Chile.  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Venezuela. 

Other  South  American  nations  reputedly 
are  under  similar  backstage  pressure  but 
this  has  not  yet  been  positively  established. 

The  five  definitely  known  to  be  impor- 
tuned are  among  the  leading  beneficiaries  of 
U.S.  .  aid.  Latest  available  official  figures 
show  that  since  1946  they  have  received  the 
following  huge  totals: 

Brazil — more  than  $2.25  billion.  This  does 
not  include  $1  billion  in  new  credits  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  arranging  last 
month,  with  several  other  NATO  countries, 
to  enable  the  reform  regime  of  President 
Humberto  Branco  to  combat  soaring  infla- 
tion  and  other  grave  economic  disorders. 

Chile — upward  of  $850  million,  with  new 
large-scale  aid  proposals  pending.  Colom- 
bia— more  than  $550  million,  with  additional 
grants  and  loans  under  consideration. 
Peru — upward  of  $500  million  and,  like  the 
others,  seeking  more  funds.  Venezuela— 
around  $350  million,  of  which  more  than 
$317  million  has  been  In  loans  and  only  $18 
million  In  outright  grants.  Since  1962  this 
oil-rich  nation  hais  received  less  than  $10 
million  in  U.S.  aid. 

All  these  countries  are  markedly  cool  to 
getting  involved  in  the  increasingly  chaotic 
and  unpredictable  South  Vietnam  conflict. 

They  are  displaying  distinct  reluctance  to 
dispatching  even  token  forces,  such  as  medi- 
cal or  logistic  units,  or  teachers,  agricultural 
experts,  and  technicians — as  the  State  De- 
partment has  pointedly  "suggested." 

Varloys  objections  are  being  raised,  fore- 
most among  them  lack  of  funds  to  meet  the 
considerable  cost  of  "showing  the  flag"  in 
distant  southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  countered  by  offering  to 
foot  the  bill. 

Presumably  that  would  Include  financing 
transportation,  pay,  maintenance,  and  other 
charges. 

These  urgent  backstage  exhortations  and 
proposals  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  ad- 
ministration's cold-shouldering  of  offers  from 
three  U.S.  allies  in  the  Far  East  to  send  thou- 
sands of  combat  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

South  Korea,  Nationalist  China,  and  the 
Philippines  expressed  readiness  to  send  some 
50.000  fully  equipped  and  trained  fighting 
men. 

In  each  Instance,  they  were  turned  down. 

The  official  explanation  was  that  employ- 
ment of  these  Asian  battle  forces  would  seri- 
ously risk  escalating  the  conflict  Into  a  major 
war.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  asked  the 
three  allies  to  dispatch  Instead  noncombat 
elements,  such  as  medical  and  logistic  units. 

All  three  have  compiled. 

Another  baCQlng  South  Vietnam  enigma  is 
the  role  of  Thrlch  Tri  Quang.  leading  Bud- 
dhist who  was  given  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  the  1963  struggle  with  the  late  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

U.S.  Intelligence  has  flatly  tagged  Quang 
as  an  agent  of  Communist  North  Vietnam 
acting  on  instructions  from  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime. 

Yet  Quang  is  a  key  adviser  of  both  MaJ. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  and  Buddhist  members 
of  the  civilian  council  that  was  abolished  by 
the  so-called  young  Turk  generals  with 
Khanh's  backing. 

Quang  also  has  been  consulted  by  Deputy 
Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson  on  establish- 
ing a  stable  government  In  Saigon. 

Early  last  fall  former  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  visited  a  number  of  NATO 
capitals  seeking  assistance  for  South  Viet- 
nam. He  undertook  this  mission  as  the  per- 
sonal emissary  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

Lodge's  results  were  virtually  nil. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  telegrams  and 
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—letters  addressed  to  me,  which  bear  upon 
my  position  in  opposition  to  the  U.S.  out- 
lawry in  South  Vietnam,  and  certain 
additional  newspaper  editorials,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

PuLLERtPON,  Calif., 

January  23.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.:  I 

We  heard  you  tonight  on  "Newsmakers" 
and  I  want  you  to  know  I  thought  your  com- 
ments and  suggestions  regarding  foreign  pol- 
icy were   excellent.     Good  luck  to  you. 
John  P.  Bishop, 
A  Republican  From  Fullerton,  Calif. 

MAttBU,  Calif., 
January  24,  1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  you,  you  expressed  our  view 
tonight  on  CBS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  L.  Dixon. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

January  24, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Thrilled  by  news  conference  on  foreign 
policy.  You  are  absolutely  right.  Keep  It 
up. 

Reuben  W.   and   Madeline  Borough. 

Pulaski  Heights 
Christian  Church. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  March  5, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  To  me  you  are  one 
of  the  few  voices  at  the  top  who  are  making 
any  sense  on  ovu-  policy  In  Vietnam.    I  share 
your  concern — and  this  letter  carries  with  it 
my  appreciation  for  your  speaking  out  and 
my  best  hopes  that  you  may  be  heard  far 
and  wide,  so  that  some  change  may  be  made 
in  our  present  policy. 

The  enclosed  sermon  was  my  attempt  to 
raise  my  voice  In  opposition. 
Best  regards, 

Rhodes  Thompson,  Jr., 

Minister. 

The  Things  That  Make  for  Peace 
(Sermon  preached  at  Pulaski  Heights  Chris- 
tian Church  on  Sunday,  Feb.  28,  1965,  by 
Rhodes  Thompson,  Jr.,  minister;  scripture: 
Luke  19:  34-44.) 

This  morning  as  we  sit  here  in  the  sUence 
of  this  sanctuary  an  escalating  war  is  gaining 
dally  momentum  In  the  steaming  Jimgles  and 
Boggy  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam.  Perhaps  at 
this  very  moment.  In  our  effort  to  win  friends 
and  Influence  people  In  Asia.  American  jets, 
flown  by  white  American  pilots,  are  dumping 
their  hungry  loads  of  napalm  jelly  fire  on 
grass-thatched  villages  where  hundreds  of 
bewildered  brown-skinned  civilians — among 
whom  there  "might  be"  a  few  more  wily 
Vietcong  guerrillas — are  being  transformed 
into  human  torches.  While  we,  in  our  well- 
guarded  and  affluent  society,  have  numbered 
Just  over  300  casualties  among  our  American 
Bons,  our  Heavenly  Father  is  mourning  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  His  children  whom  we 
haven't  even  bothered  to  count.  Meanwhile, 
all  too  many  voices  In  our  land  are  calling  for 
more  Asian  bloodletting  as  the  solution  to 
our  tragic  Impasse  in  that  corner  of  the 
globe.  Incredxilously,  we  hear  some  of  these 
voices  affirming  that  this  is  our  only  alterna- 
tive to  disaster,  even  if  this  course  of  action 
should  involve  us  In  a  lull-scale  war  with 
Red  China  and  with  Rus$la. 

With  all  the  fervor  at  my  command  and 
With  God  as  my  witness,  let  me  lodge  my 


vigorous  protest.  I  do  not  propose  to  base 
my  objection  on  political  grounds,  although 
my  reading  in  recent  weeks  has  led  me  to  feel 
a  deepening  concern  even  on  this  level. 
Today  I  want  to  register  my  objection  purely 
and  simply  on  Christian  grounds.  In  short, 
I  abhor  the  philosophy  of  violence  that  has 
gripped  the  architects  of  otir  political  and 
military  strategy.  This  philosophy  can  find 
no  justification  In  the  spirit  or  teachings  of 
Jesus.  It  has  led  us  to  view  the  problems 
of  our  world  through  khak? -colored  glasses 
and  to  assume  that  the  only  answers  to  those 
problems  are  those  which  can  be  spelled 
out  In  bombs — and  twisted  steel — and  shat- 
tered corpses.  If  negotiation — or  referral  to 
the  U.N. — or  withdrawal — be  no  answer  in 
Vietnam,  then  let  me  add:  neither  Is  an 
expanded  war.  This  philosophy  of  violence 
has  brought  xis  to  the  verge  of  mental  and 
splrltvxal  bankruptcy  In  a  world  that  can- 
not tolerate  even  one  lU-advlsed  miscalcula- 
tion. Although  this  phUosophy  has  been 
thoroughly  discredited  by  man's  historic  ex- 
I>erlence.  It  seemingly  Ulxistrates  the  observa- 
tion that  "the  only  lesson  that  history 
teaches  Is  that  men  will  not  be  taught  by 
history."  And  from  our  crucified  Savior  I  am 
certain  it  evokes  the  same  response  now  that 
it  did  on  that  day  when,  weeping  over  Jeru- 
salem, He  said:  "Would  that  even  today  you 
knew  the  things  that  make  for  peace.  But 
now  they  are  hid  from  your  eyes"  (Luke 
19:42). 

But  In  our  time  of  need,  why  should  "the 
things  that  make  for  peace"  be  hidden  from 
our  eyes?  First  of  all,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
things  that  make  for  peace  are  hidden  from 
our  eyes  because  the  things  that  make  for 
war  have  gotten  our  attention.  Let  us  be 
frank  about  it:  waging  war  is  more  dramatic 
and  glamorous  that  waging  peace.  The  poet 
(Richard  Le  Galllenne)  had  hold  of  this 
truth  when  he  wrote: 

"War 
I  abhor, 

And  yet  how  sweet 

The  sound  along  the  marching  street 
Of  drum  and  fife;  and  I  forget 
Wet  eyes  of  widows,  and  forget 
Broken  old  mothers,  and  the  whole 
Dark  butchery  without  a  soul. 

"Without  a  soul — save  this  bright  drink 
Of  heady  music,  sweet  as  hell; 
And  even  my  peace-abiding  feet 
Go  marching  with  the  marching  street, 
For  yonder  goes  the  fife. 
And  what  care  I  for  human  life. 

"The  tears  fill  my  astonished  eyes 
And  my  full  heart  Is  like  to  break, 
And  yet  'tis  all  embannered  lies. 
A  dream  those  little  drummers  make. 

"Oh,  It  Is  wickedness  to  clothe 
Yon  hideous,  grinning  thing  that  stalks 
Hidden  in  music,  like  a  queen 
That  In  a  garden  of  glory  walks. 
Till  good  men  love  the  thing  they  loathe. 

"Art.  thou  hast  many  Infamies 
But  not  an  Infamy  like  this — 
Oh.  snap  the  fife  and  still  the  drum, 
And  show  the  monster  as  she  Is." 

Is  the  same  not  true  of  you  and  me?  Are 
we  not  captivated  by  the  speed  and  power 
of  a  sUvery  jet  against  a  clear  blue  sky,  little 
realizing  the  terror  which  such  a  sight  In- 
spires In  millions  of  our  fellow  men  who  know 
first-hand  the  flery  death  it  sows?  Are  we 
not  thrilled  by  the  majestic  sight  of  a  sleek 
missile  rising  effortlessly  off  its  launching 
pad  and  moving  unerringly  toward  Its  ap- 
pointed destination  thousands  of  miles 
away,  little  realizing  Its  capacities  to  carry 
nuclear  death  to  millions  of  our  fellow  men? 
Do  we  not  shower  our  children  with  gifts  of 
toy  guns — and  toy  tanks — and  toy  battle- 
ships— and  toy  helmets,  little  realizing  that 
we  are  already  conditioning  them  for  their 
roles  as  the  soldiers  of  the  next  war? 
Whether  we  are  young  or  old.  we  must  con- 


fess that  the  things  that  make  for  war  have 
captured  our  Imaginations  and  gotten  our 
attention,  thereby  hiding  from  our  eyes  the 
things  that  make  for  peace. 

Our  first  task  then  must  be  to  seek  ways 
of  attracting  people's  attention  to  peace- 
mgiriTi^.j-via  late  Sir  Basil  Zaharoff,  world 
dealer  in  munitions,  was  on  the  right  track 
when  he  aaid,  "Let  enough  people  talk  peace, 
think  peace,  and  dream  peace,  and  there  will 
be  peace  on  earth."  Perhaps  that's  too  over- 
simplified, and  yet  It  Is  true  that  thi\t  which 
gets  oxu:  attention  usually  gets  tis — and  the 
things  that  make  for  peace  have  been  get- 
tmg  neither.  One  of  the  motivations  be- 
hind the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  a  few  years 
ago  was  to  focus  more  of  our  Nation's  at- 
tention on  this  vital  aspect  of  peacemaking — 
but  even  yet,  who  has  heard  of  this  agency 
or  its  work?  Indeed,  within  this  past  week 
Congress  h£is  been  holding  hearings  In  which 
some  have  been  urging  the  discontinuation 
of  this  committee  because  they  do  not  re- 
gard its  work  as  being  relevant  to  our  day. 
Proponents  for  this  committee's  continua- 
tion. I  think,  are  basically  united  In  their 
feeling  that  the  subject  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  must  not  be  permitted  to  slip 
clear  out  of  our  attention.  They  would  con- 
cur with  President  Kennedy's  stirring  words 
to  the  United  Nations  on  September  26, 
1961: 

"Today,  every  inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  it  may  no 
longer  be  habitable.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword  of 
Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads,  capable  of  being  cut  out  at  any 
moment  by  accident,  miscalculation  or  mad- 
ness. The  weapons  of  war  must  be  abol- 
ished before  they  abolish  us. 

"Men  no  longer  debate  whether  armaments 
are  a  symptom  or  cause  of  tension.  The  mere 
existence  of  modern  weapons — ten  million 
times  more  destructive  than  anything  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  only  minutes 
away  from  any  target  on  earth — is  a  source 
of  horror,  of  discord  and  distrust.  Men  no 
longer  maintain  that  disarmament  must 
await  the  settlement  of  all  disputes — for  dis- 
armaments must  be  a  part  of  any  permanent 
settlement.  And  men  no  longer  pretend  that 
the  quest  for  disarmament  Is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness— for  In  a  splrallng  arms  race,  a  nation's 
secxirlty  may  well  be  shrinking  even  as  Its 
arms  increase. 

"For  15  years  this  organization  has  sought 
the  reduction  and  destruction  of  arms.  Now 
that  goal  Is  no  longer  a  dream — It  Is  a  prac- 
tical matter  of  life  or  death.  The  risks  In- 
herent in  disarmament  pale  in  comparison 
to  the  risks  inherent  in  an  unlimited  arms 
race." 

Yet  even  now  there  are  some  within  our 
Halls  of  Congress  who  would  dismantle  the 
only  agency  our  Government  has  for  focusing 
attention  on  the  basic  research  necessary  to 
taking  some  first  steps  toward  disarmament. 
Let  me  say  that  It  is  at  this  very  point  that 
I  think  the  Peace  Corps  has  rendered  an  In- 
valuable service  to  our  coimtry  and  to  the 
world.  It  has  helped  to  dramatize  peace- 
making, and  thousands  of  our  finest  citizens 
have  enlisted  to  wage  peace  across  ovir  world. 
Beyond  any  speeches  made  or  programs 
launched,  the  Peace  Corps  has  helped  to  at- 
tract our  attention  to  the  problems  of  man- 
kind; Indeed,  It  has  even  served  to  attract 
attention  to  the  church's  "peace  corps"  of 
missionaries  who  have  been  all  to  often 
almost  unnoticed  in  their  quiet  overseas  min- 
istry to  h\unan  needs.  Last  Sunday  during 
the  church  school  hour  we  were  privileged  to 
see  the  excellent  sound-film,  "Profiles  of 
Promise,"  which  pxjrtrayed  some  of  the 
church's  worldwide  efforts  to  help  people 
help  themselves,  thereby  creating  the  condi- 
tions In  which  peace  can  prevail.  However, 
even  when  the  church  does  Its  audio-visual 
best  to  get  people's  attention  focused  upon 
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the  need  for  service  to  mankind,  these  efforts 
seem  dull  and  drab  by  comparison  with  the 
color  and  pageantry  of  a  missile  launching. 
Nevertheless,  In  my  considered  judgment,  this 
must  be  our  first  task :  to  seek  more  effective 
ways  of  attracting  people's  attention  to  the 
things  which  make  for  peace  which  are  pres- 
ently hid  from  our  eyes. 

Again,  let  me  suggest  that,  having  gotten 
our  attention,  the  things  that  make  for  war 
have  gotten  our  money.  I  think  it  would  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  real  motivation 
behind  our  race  to  the  moon  Is  the  military 
one  of  maintaining  supremacy  over  the  Rus- 
sians in  space.  In  an  article  In  the  Saturday 
Review  on  August  4,  1962,  Warren  Weaver 
raised  some  pertinent  questions  and  shared 
some  disturbing  facts,  which  may  indicate 
more  clearly  why  the  efforts  to  make  peace 
are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  funds  for  their 
implementation . 

"It  has  been  forecast  that  it  may  cost  $30 
billion  to  'put  a  man  on  the  moon.'  But 
how  much  is  $30  billion? 

"It  is  sobering  to  think  of  an  alternative 
set  of  projects  that  might  be  financed  with 
this  sum.  We  could:  give  a  10-percent  raise 
in  salary,  over  a  10-year  period,  to  every 
teacher  in  the  United  States,  from  kinder- 
garten through  universities,  in  both  public 
and  private  institutions;  plus  give  $10  mil- 
lion each  to  200  of  the  best  smaller  colleges; 
plus  finance  7-year  fellowships  (freshman 
through  Ph.  D.)  at  $4,000  per  person  per  year 
for  50,000  new  scientists  and  engineers;  plus 
contribute  $300  million  each  toward  the 
creation  of  10  new  medical  schools;  plus 
build  and  largely  endow  complete  universi- 
ties, with  medical,  engineering,  and  agricul- 
tural faculties  for  all  53  of  the  nations  which 
have  been  added  to  the  UJJ.  since  its  found- 
ing; plus  create  three  more  permanent 
Rockefeller  Foundations;  and  still  have  $100 
million  left  over  to  popularize  science. 

"Whether  you  are  primarily  concerned 
with  national  welfare,  international  pres- 
tige, or  science,  weigh  these  alternatives 
against  a  man  on  the  moon." 

Well,  one  does  not  have  to  weigh  for  long 
these  alternatives  before  realizing  that  so 
long  as  the  things  that  make  for  war  com- 
mand the  major  portion  of  the  financial  re- 
sources of  our  Nation's  annual  budgets,  the 
things  that  make  for  peace  will  remain  hid- 
den from  our  eyes  and  from  our  thoughtful 
consideration.  That  realization  was  alto- 
gether clear  to  former  general  and  then 
President,  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  when  he  ap- 
praised the  international  situation  on  April 
16,  1953: 

"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies — in  the 
final  sense — a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not 
spending  money  alone.  It  is  spending  the 
sweat  of  its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  sci- 
entists, the  hopes  of  its  children. 

"The  cost  of  one  modern  bomber  is  this: 
a  modern  brick  school  in  more  than  30 
cities.  It  is:  two  electric  powerplants,  each 
serving  a  town  of  60,000  population.  It  is: 
two  fine,  fully  equipped  hospitals.  It  is  some 
50  miles  of  concrete  pavement.  We  pay  for 
a  single  fighter  plane  with  a  half-million 
bushels  of  wheat.  We  pay  for  a  single  de- 
stroyer with  new  homes  that  could  have 
housed  more  than  8,000  people. 

"This  Is — ^I  repeat — the  best  way  of  life 
to  be  found  on  the  road  the  world  has  been 
taking.  This  is  not  a  way  of  life  at  all,  in  any 
true  sense.  Under  the  cloud  of  threatening 
war  it  is  humanity  hanging  from  a  cross 
of  Iron.  These  plain  and  cruel  truths  define 
the  peril  and  point  the  hope  that  come  with 
this  spring  of  1953." 

Twelve  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
then — and  yet  today  we  find  ourselves  still 
Ijelieving  the  counsel  and  still  paying  the 
bills  incxirred  by  those  whose  best  answer 
to   the    tragic   problems   of   our   day    Is   an 


expanded  war  In  Vietnam,  which  carries  with 
it  the  risk  of  fanning  those  sparks  Into  a 
global  conflagration  of  violence. 

Permit  me  to  go  on  record  today  as  saying 
that  peace  will  never  be  gained  by  utilizing 
the  methods  of  violence  and  war,  else  ours 
is  a  different  kind  of  universe  and  ours  a 
different  kind  of  God  than  we  have  come  to 
know  through  Jesus  Christ.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  Invest  $850  per  American  ffimlly 
in  military  expenditures  and  only  $4  per 
American  family  in  sharing  our  rellglovis 
faith  with  other  peoples  of  our  earth  (quo- 
tation from  Henry  Smith  Lelper) ,  yet  con- 
tinue to  hope  to  harvest  the  fruits  of  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  among  men.  Peace  Is  not 
the  mere  absence  of  war;  peace  Is  a  positive 
state  of  relationship  between  men  and  na- 
tions. As  such.  It  demands  the  payment 
of  a  price  every  bit  as  sacrificial  as  that  re- 
quired to  win  a  war.  In  the  early  1950's  the 
late  Senator  Brian  McMahon  asked  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  appropriate  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  atomic  research  and  development, 
this  part  of  his  speech  received  wide  pub- 
licity in  our  newspapers.  However,  in  a 
largely  unreported  section  of  that  same 
speech  he  pled  for  a  matching  sum  of  money 
to  be  devoted  to  imaginative  peacemaking 
efforts  In  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world,  and  warned  that  if  the  latter  sum 
were  not  appropriated,  the  former  expendi- 
ture would  bring  our  world  closer  to  the 
brink  of  disaster.  You  know  the  result  of 
his  appeal:  the  things  that  make  for  war 
got  the  money,  and  the  things  that  make 
for  peace  remained  hidden  from  our  eyes. 
And  now,  almost  a  decade  and  a  half  later 
you  know  the  consequences  of  disregarding 
his  warning:  a  world  closer  to  the  brink  of 
destruction  than  it  was  then,  and  a  chorus 
of  voices  crying  out  for  more  war  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  day. 

All  that  I  have  said  thus  far  simply  serves 
to  bring  us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter;  name- 
ly, having  gotten  our  attention  and  our 
money,  the  things  that  make  for  war  have 
gotten  our  hearts  as  well.  How  great  was 
Jesus'  Insight  into  human  beings  when  He 
said:  "For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also"  (Matthew  6:21).  Mars, 
the  ancient  Roman  god  of  war,  has  become 
our  god;  Mars  now  commands  our  resources; 
and  Mars  has  captured  our  hearts.  Let  me 
offer  as  evidence  our  increasing  tendency  to 
place  our  trust  In  force  and  power  as  the  only 
effective  means  of  achieving  our  purposes  In 
the  world.  Of  the  Russians  we  often  hear 
someone  say:  "Force  Is  the  only  language 
they  understand."  But  what  of  us?  Force 
is  fast  becoming  the  only  language  that  many 
Americans  understand,  and  consequently  the 
only  solution  to  international  problems 
which  such  ones  can  see  are  those  which  are 
translated  into  the  language  of  force  and 
violence.  Few  there  are  in  positions  of  lead- 
ership who  believe  that  the  power  of  love  has 
any  part  to  play  In  International  relations — 
or  in  solution  of  the  problems  of  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  many  of  us  are  apt  to  regard  Jesus' 
teachings  about  turning  the  other  cheek, 
loving  our  enemies,  and  forgiving  70  times 
70  as  starry-eyed  Idealism  which  has  no  rele- 
vance to  the  complex  problems  of  our  world. 
If  you  are  wondering  whose  faith  Is  In  Mars 
and  In  force  as  the  still  more  excellent  way 
to  solve  our  problems,  I  invite  you  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  statements  which 
are  even  now  being  dally  made  by  some  of 
our  respected  statesmen  regarding  our  course 
of  action  in  Vietnam.  Many  of  them  have 
already  struck  my  ears  as  nothing  less  than 
bone-chilling  battle  cries. 

Amidst  the  din  of  these  cries  for  the  ap- 
plication of  more  violence,  let  me  remind  you 
of  the  voice  of  One  who  is  calling  upon  us, 
as  peacemakers,  for  the  application  of  more 
love  to  the  problems  of  our  world.  Him  we 
have  accepted  as  o\ir  Lord  and  Saviour — and 
as  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Yes,  despite  our  high- 
sounding  professions  of  faith  in  Christ,  our 


practices  led  a  thoughtful  Jewish  Judge  to 
remark:  "It  is  the  greatest  irony  In  history 
that  the  most  militaristic  and  acquisitive 
nations  in  the  world  should  have  chosen  a 
pacifist  Jewish  peasant  not  only  as  their 
prophet  but  as  their  God."  Christian  friends, 
time  is  running  out  in  our  world  for  those 
of  us  who  profess  such  faith  in  Him  to  match 
that  faith  with  peacemaking. 

The  words  of  Benjamin  Mays  cannot  but 
Impress  us  with  our  clear  Christian  respon- 
sibility: 

"We  talk  glibly  about  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
We  sing  fervently,  'Joy  to  the  World;  the 
Lord  Is  Come,'  'Silent  Night,'  'Hark  the 
Herald  Angels  Sing,'  and  'It  Came  Upon  the 
Midnight  Clear' — and  yet,  as  we  sing,  we  pre- 
pare for  war.  We  go  out  to  build  the  best 
army,  the  finest  navy,  the  most  durable  air- 
planes, and  each  nation  puts  Its  chemists 
to  work  to  discover  the  most  deadly  gases. 
The  national  debt  may  soar  sky  high,  depres- 
sions may  come  and  depressions  may  go,  un- 
employment may  mount  on  wings,  and  slow 
starvation  wages  may  take  thousands  to  their 
graves,  but  the  preparation  for  war  must  go 
on.  And  when  the  war  comes,  we  bless  it  In 
the  name  of  Jesus.  We  call  It  a  holy  war,  and 
we  ask  God  to  Join  us  In  our  holy  crusade  to 
help  kill  other  men  who  are  His  children  and 
our  brothers. 

"Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  Jesus.  The 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  Jesus  Is  to  accept  Him 
in  mind,  In  heart,  and  In  soul.  Jesus  repre- 
sents God  and  God  Is  the  absolute — not  man, 
not  race,  not  economic  nor  political  sys- 
tems— but  God.  And  whenever  man  In  his 
arrogance  and  pride  sets  himself  up  as  the 
absolute,  he  will  be  beaten  to  the  ground." 

What  our  broken  world  most  needs  today, 
to  use  the  words  of  Arthur  Brisbane,  Is  "a 
peace  conference  with  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

Jesus  Christ  is  weeping  over  our  world 
today,  of  that  I  am  certain.  Across  19  cen- 
turies of  time  I  can  hear  the  echo  of  His 
words : 

"Would  that  even  today  you  knew  the 
things  that  make  for  peace.  But  now  they 
are  hid  from  your  eyes." 

In  this  moment  of  International  peril,  may 
our  gracious  God  raise  up  some  prophet  from 
among  the  statesmen  of  our  world  whose 
vision  is  clear  to  see  that  which  is  hidden 
from  other  eyes,  and  whose  leadership  will 
be  divinely  Inspired  in  causing  others  to  see 
and  to  lay  hold  of  "the  things  that  make  for 
peace" — before  it  is  too  late — before  It  Is  too 
late — before  It  Is  too  late. 

The  Dalles,  Oreg., 

March  9. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  If  the  facts  presented 
In  this  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Oregonlan 
are  true  then  I  feel  we  have  done  the  wrong 
thing  in  Vietnam. 

Are  we  so  great  that  we  can't  swallow  a 
little  pride  or  admit  we  are  wrong?  If  this 
is  the  case  then  in  my  opinion  we  have  some 
lessons  to  learn. 

I  will  back  you  In  your  belief  that  we  do 
not  belong  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

roy  mu-lek. 

Beaverton,  Oreg. 


March  22,  1965 
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March  13,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
stand  on  foreign  aid  and  Vietnam.  Two  of 
the  most  Insane  Issues  facing  this  country. 
How  educated.  Informed  person  can  believe 
our  money  swelling  the  coffers  of  Conomunlst 
countries  helps  the  United  States  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  And  what  we  are  doing 
in  Vietnam  I  doubt  God  hlmselfs  knows.  A 
meaningless  slaughter  of  American  boys  and 
men. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.  C.  F.)  Prances  Bernet. 
Grants  Pass. 


Atlanta  Laui^Ortes,  Inc., 
Atlanta.  Go,.,  March  4, 1965. 
senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  Moese:  I  heard  your  com- 
ments about  the  war  In  Soruth  Vietnam  over 
television  last  night  on  WAU,  channel  11, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  sure  do  agree  with  you.  You  are  to  be 
commended   for   your   statement. 

I  can't  understand  what  1b  wrong  with  our 
Government.  When  our  boys  are  dying  over 
there  and  not  one  British  boy  haa  been  lost 
and  the  British  are  sending  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam.     Have  we  gone  crazy,  or  what? 

Please  give  me  your  opinion  so  I  can  write 
my  two  Senators;  maybe  there's  something  I 
don't  know. 

Sincerely, 

Wm.  J.  Shirlzy. 

Lancaster,  Pa., 

Aforc^i  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morsb, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Senate  Office  Building.      I 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

Dear  Senator:  As  a  simple  citizen  of  the 
Nation,  this  is  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  one  of  the  tew  governmental 
officials  having  the  coiu^e  to  remain  con- 
stantly opposed  to  our  Government's  Asiatic 

I  have  no  doubt  that  your  adherence  to 
this  stand  is  at  considerable  cost  and  at  the 
face  of  unbelievable  pressure.  You  are,  no 
doubt,  the  recipient  of  scurrilous  letters,  the 
butt  of  much  Invective,  and  object  of  Intense 
hatred  from  the  mUltary.  Lesser  men  would 
have  capitulated,  as  did  Senator  Scott  from 
my  own  State.  I  would  be  proud  to  be  one 
of  your  constituents. 

I'm  afraid  the  cause  U  lost — and  with  it 
aU  humanity.  But,  if  any  historians  sur- 
vive the  holocaust,  they  will  write  that  o\xx 
diplomacy  manifested  the  sheerest  stupidity 
of  all  time  while  the  fate  of  civilization  hung 
In  the  balance. 

Don't  let  them  silence  you  by  crowding 

you  with  other  asslgrunents,  by  threats,  or 

by  any  of  the  devious  machinations  practiced 

by  the  hate  merchants.     Yours  Is  about  the 

only  strong  voice  left  to  speak  for  sanity. 

Sincerely, 

II     O.  H.  Atjkand. 

K  JGENE,  Oreg., 
II  March  10, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  t've  lived  in  Oregon 
only  a  year  and  a  half.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  your  constituency,  for  I  approve 
wholeheartedly  of  your  ;$tand  on  Vietnam. 
Don't  give  up. 

You're  not  getting  enbugh  publicity  out- 
side the  State,  I  hear,  but  soon  summer  will 
come  and  vacationers  can  spread  the  word — 
I  hope  It's  not  too  late. 
Yours  truly, 

(Mrs.  W.  H)  Ritth  A.  Snxs. 


self.  I  feel  we  are  only  muddlng  the  waters 
by  meddling  In  others  domestic  affairs.  Stop 
throwing  our  assets  around  and  we  can  build 
our  own  strength  to  a  point  where  we  can 
tell  them  off  and  they  will  listen.  These 
noble  experiments  are  going  to  bankrupt 
oiu-  Nation.  We  owe  $50  blUlon  more  than 
all  other  nations  combined. 

Frank  Sorensen. 


Grosse  Pointe,  Mich., 

AfarcH  7,  f  965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I've  been  wanting  to 
write  you  for  years  and  thank  you  for  rais- 
ing your  voice  against  aU  the  Injustices  being 
practiced  around  the  world  today. 

So  many  people  like  me  hear^you  and  read 
about  yovu-  courageous  speecha  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  though  we  agree  with  you  and  love 
you  for  speaking  out  we  %ll  to  write  and 
tell  you  so.    Forgive  us. 

History  wlU  record  that  only  two  voices 
in  the  body  of  Congress  were  raised  against 
our  Idiots  policy  In  southeast  Asia. 

May  God  bless  you  and  Senator  Gruening. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  HOWARD  A.  Lee. 

Baldvwn,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 

March  8, 1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Although,  the  writer  is  a 
conservative  he  must  by  aU  state  of  con- 
science support  your  stand  regarding  Viet- 
nam. It  may  be  very  unpopular  to  state 
that  we  are  the  aggressors,  but  the  strange 
fact  remains  we  are  just  that.  You  have  al- 
ways had  the  courage  of  your  convictions 
and  although  the  vsriter  may  have  disagreed 
with  you  on  many  issues,  he  cannot  help  but 
agree  with  you  on  this  and  mind  you  this 
is  not  the  conservative  point  of  view. 

It  is  Indeed  a  sorry  thing  to  say  but  in 
the  writer's  mind,  the  President  has  no  ac- 
tual sense  of  history,  merely  an  academic 
one.  Although,  you  were  In  opposition 
much  of  the  thne  to  the  late  Robert  A.  Taft, 
the  vmter  feels  that  if  he  were  living  today, 
this  great  Senator  wovQd  have  taken  the 
same  stand  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
White  House. 
Thanking  you  again  for  your  courageous 

stand. 

Very  cordially  yotirs, 

Richard  V.  Grulich. 

WnOEVILLK,  *Oreo  . , 

March  17. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse:  We  support  your 
stand  on  the  senseless  war  in  south  Asia. 
In  this  small  community  my  thought  seemed 
to  be  shared  by  many  others.  Count  on  our 
continued  support. 

We  thank  you  for  yoiu-  actions  In  this  re- 
spect. _ 

ADELAms  Baines. 

Ward  Baines. 


WRiqfrrsviLLE,  Pa., 

March  7, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Please  keep  talking  about 
our  pitiful  role  In  South  Vietnam.  The  York 
Gazette  and  Dally  gives  you  good  coverage. 

I  am  a  Democrat  who  is  truly  disillusioned 
with  our  "reasonable"  leader. 
Sincerely, 

Anna  S.  Gleaton. 

Pacific  Seed  &  Hardware  Co., 
Portland,  Qreg..  March  9. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mors*. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Keep  up  the  good 
WOTk,  get  us  out  of  AsdB  and  Africa.  It  is 
noble  to  go  to  the  aid  of  others  only  as  far 
as  you  can  without  material  Injury  to  your- 


San  Diego,  Calif., 

March  9.  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  ......    j 

Dear  Sir:  I.  a  former  refugee  from  behind 
the  so-called  Iron  Curtain,  agree  fully  with 
you  in  regard  to  the  dirty  war  in  Vietnam. 
We  should  not  have  been  there  at  all  because 
we  should  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  right 
of  meddling  in  other  people's  affairs.  If  we 
vranted  to  defend  freedom,  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, the  very  place  Is  here  at  home,  in  Ala- 
bama, m  Mississippi  and  other  places. 

I  admire  you  for  the  courage  of  speaking 

without  fear  your  honest  and  Independent 

convictions,  to  serve  truth  and  Jtistlce,  and 

to  serve  the  best  Interests  of  our  country 

and  the  peace  of  the  world.    I  am  convinced 

that  the  conscience  of  America  Is  with  you. 

Sincerely, 

Anthony  Olivabi. 


UHivEasrrr  or  Oregon  Dental  School, 

Portland.  Oreg..  March  8. 1965. 
Hon.  Waynx  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Permit  me  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  you  on  yoxir  very 
forceful  Chicago  speech  on  March  4.  Many 
of  us  hope  and  pray  that  our  administration 
will  lend  an  ear  to  yo\ir  clear  insight  to  this 
grave  Vietnam  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DuANB  R.  Paulson.  DD5. 

Castebvuxe,  Iix., 

March  7. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Senator:  I  add  my  raoall  voice 
to  those  opjposed  to  the  apparent  policy  of 
the  present  administration  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

After  10  years  and  billions  of  dollars,  plus 
the  most  precious  thing  of  aU,  the  Uves  of  our 
soldiers,  it  is  high  time  we  recognize  the  fu- 
tility of  tnring  to  save  15  million  people  from 
Communist  domination,  who  apparently 
don't  want  to  be  saved.  At  least  hot  by  us. 
It  might  have  been  a  different  stOTy  if  our 
two  countries  were  of  the  same  racial  and 
cultural  background. 

I  am  completely  confused  as  to  just  what 
oiir  present  plans  and  policies  are  for  South 
Vietnam.  All  I  hear  Is  the  timewom  phrase 
"We  must  stop  the  spread  of  communism." 
This  has  been  parrotted  by  some  politicians 
and  about  90  percent  of  the  people  for  so 
long  that  it  has  become  meaningless. 
Most  certainly  I  believe  that  practically  all  of 
us  agree  vrtth  Its  original  concept,  which  I 
believe  was  first  promulgated  by  President 
Tniman.  But  the  distortions  to  the  original 
concept,  brought  about  by  the  jingoism  of 
the  McCarthy,  John  Birch,  and  like  move- 
ments, has  created  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
reasonable fear  and  suspicion  to  the  point 
where,  I  believe,  otherwise  straight  thinking, 
knowledgeable  men  are  unconsciously  en- 
dorsing and  advocating  views  and  policies 
pontrary  to  their  own  deep-seated  best  judg- 
ment. 

I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  reason  to 
criticize  President  Eisenhower's  decision  to 
Intervene  in  Vietnam.  At  the  time  It  looked 
like  the  thing  to  do,  and  although  there 
were  many  problems,  the  chances  for  success 
seemed  to  be  on  our  side.  So  he  could  not 
decide  otherwise.  But  10  years  have  brought 
many  changes,  and  our  chances  of  success 
have  gone  agllmmertng,  and  our  position  Is 
rapidly  becoming  untenable. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  clear  the  boards  and  take  a 
new  look.  Many  an  honorable  strategic  re- 
treat has  not  only  won  the  battle,  but  the 
war. 

We  can  ill  affcard  to  continue  with  a  policy 
that  will  eventually  drive  Russia  into  Red 
China's  camp.  And  how  much  longer  can 
we  hide  our  head  in  the  sand  and  Ignore 
the  existence  of  a  nation  of  650  million  peo- 
ple, even  though  they  are  our  deadUest  ene- 
mies' And  last,  but  not  least,  we  cannot 
afford  to  become  Involved  in  a  war  whereby 
victory  can  be  achieved  only  by  destroying 
ourselves. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHma  T.  Blakb. 


Willingboeo,  N  J.. 

Aforc^  9,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moese:  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  effort  you  have  been  making  aiid 
continue  to  make  on  behalf  of  a  sane  policy 
In  Vietnam.  You,  and  a  few  others,  are  the 
only  redeeming  factor  of  our  many  branches 
of   government  in  the  shameful  poUcy  we 
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have  adopted  In  Vietnam.  I  thank  you  and 
support  you  fully  In  the  stand  you  have 
taken,  and  hope  that  In  time  others  will  see 
the  only  way  to  regain  our  self-respect  and 
dignity  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  Is  to  nego- 
tiate and  withdraw  from  a  situation  where 
we  never  should  have  been  in  the  first  place. 
Please  continue  in  your  efforts  to  bring 
the  truth  before  the  American  public  and 
know  that  you  have  the  support  of  many. 
Sincerely, 

VniGiNiA  Hill 
Mrs.  Ted  Hill. 

University  of  California, 
Davis.  Calif.,  March  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  Just  wish  to  write 
you  a  short  note  to  commend  your  coura- 
geous and  Intelligent  position  on  Vietnam. 
More  voices  with  as  much  honesty  and  frank- 
ness as  yours  are  needed  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Unfortunately  the  Senate  lately  has  become, 
or  Is  becoming,  a  lobbyist  group  for  the 
military-industrial  complex.  I  hope  you 
continue  to  be  outspoken  and  critical  as  long 
as  our  administration  preaches  pulpy  potato 
love  (The  Great  Society)  while  failing  to 
give  the  American  people  any  answers  except 
the  most  unsatisfying  cliches  and  empty 
phrases.  It  Is  frightening  that  the  United 
States  Is  becoming  a  huge  Disneyland,  com- 
posed of  Illusions  and  facades,  behind  which 
such  action,  totally  unjustifiable,  as  that  In 
Vietnam  is  carried  out.  Again,  thank  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  E.  Lougy. 


Mountain  Lakes,  N.J., 

■  March  7. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  Thank  you  for  speaking  out 
openly  on  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.     I  hope 
and  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Rule  by  force  must  end. 
Sincerely, 

Adrian  Van  L.  Maas. 


Portland.  Oreo., 

March  9.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  thank  God  for 
your  forthright  and  courageous  opposition 
to  the  administration's  Vietnam  policy.  I 
am  praying  that  you  will  find  support  In  the 
Senate  and  that  God  will  move  our  troops 
out  of  Vietnam  speedily. 

I  am  writing  today  also  to  Representative 
Edith  Green,  President  Johnson  and  the 
Oregon  Journal  expressing  my  support  for 
your  stand. 

I  shall  be  praying  that  God  will  give  us  a 
leader,  at  the  next  presidential  election  who 
will  lead  our  Nation  Into  a  better  under- 
standing with  all  peoples  of  the  world. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Donald  W.  Novak. 


General  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 
Safeco  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

Seattle.  Wash.,  March  5.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Several  times  re- 
cently I  have  heard  you  speak  (TV) ,  and  read 
your  quotes  regarding  this  mess  In  Vietnam. 
Our  damn  Senate.  President,  Armed  Forces, 
and  State  Department  are  In  conspiracy  to 
build  (escalate)  this  mess  Into  a  war.  But 
this  approach  will  actually  lead  Into  another 
type  Korea,  and  eventually  some  type  of 
World  War. 

Speak  out.  Keep  It  up.  You  and  yoiirs 
have  our  support. 

Harrison  C.  Mack. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  We  very  much  thank  and 
appreciate    you.     We   believe  that   you  are 
doing  all  that  is  possible  for  anyone  to  do — 
regarding  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  sure  living  in  terrible  times  and 
only  by  God's  help  and  prayers  will  we  ever 
make  It  through. 

According  to  our  faith  In  God  will  be  the 
answer.  Our  very  earnest  prayers  are  with 
you  now. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Cecil  Beeler. 

Whitman,  Mass., 

March  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  B.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  please  find 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  President  George 
Meany  on  March  2,  1965,  on  the  situation  In 
Vietnam. 

Please  continue  to  do  everything  possible 
to  end  this  conflict  and  save  our  country 
from  further  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  J.  Bellefenille. 

March  2,  1965. 
Mr.  George  Meany, 
AFL-CIO  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  You  have  Just 
recently,  on  behalf  of  the  executive  council 
and  yourself,  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
Johnson  administration  in  escalating  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  By  this  act,  you  have  Identified 
yourself  with  Barry  Goldwater,  who  cam- 
paigned op  such  a  program.  The  only  other 
support  nven  to  this  act  came  from  Everett 
DiRKSEN/ and  the  Dlxlcrats. 

Such  support  brings  shame  and  disgrace 
on  the  labor  movement  In  the  eyes  of  81 
percent  of  the  American  people,  who  In  a 
Gallup  poll  recently  called  for  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  In  Vietnam  and  negotia- 
tion of  the  Issues  involved.  Strong  voices 
In  Congress  support  this  action. 

History  tells  us  that  in  1776,  a  revolution 
took  place  here  to  oust  colonial  oppressors; 
namely,  George  III  and  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  formed  establishing  freedom  as 
Its  cornerstone.  This  action  was  then  op- 
posed by  the  entire  world,  but  It  did  not 
deter  this  country  one  lota  from  setting  up 
this  new  form  of  republican  government. 

Recently  we  participated  In  a  war,  based 
on  the  principle  of  four  freedoms  and  the 
right  of  nations  to  self-determination  with- 
out Interference  from  any  source  whatever. 

After  the  ouster  of  the  French  In  Indo- 
china and  the  1954  Geneva  Conference,  set- 
tlement of  this  Issue,  we  then  had  no  busi- 
ness following  the  advice  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  or  Richard  Nixon,  thereby  causing 
more  suffering  to  a  nation  that  had  already 
suffered  too  much. 

May  I  therefore,  humbly  suggest  that  you 
reevaluate  your  position  on  Vietnam,  and 
that  you  base  your  decisions  In  the  future 
more  In  line  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
people,  who,  in  the  first  Instance,  repudiated 
such  a  policy  at  the  polls  last  November. 
Fraternally, 

J.  J.  Bellefenille. 

New  York  University, 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science, 

New  York.  N.Y..  March  8, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  B.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  the  loneliness  of 
the  position  you  are  espousing  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  in  regard  to  shameful  behavior 
of  our  Government  In  South  Vietnam,  please 
know  that  I  am  proud  to  be  living  at  the 
same  time  as  you  are. 


Your  courage  and  patriotism  is  in  the  purc;- 
line  as  exemplified  by  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln.  Please  be  assiired  that  history 
will  accord  you  an  honored  place  as  one  who 
kept  his  sanity  and  courage  when  all  around 
him  dropped  their  weapons  and  fled. 
I  salute  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Martin  Pope, 
Associate  Professor. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 
March  7.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  When  Senator  Gold- 
water  was  running  for  President,  I  was  afraid 
that  the  people  backing  him  were  going  to 
make  the  same  mistake  German  industrial- 
ists did  when  they  put  Hitler  into  power  in 
Grermany  because  they  thought  they  needed 
a  strong  man  to  stand  against  communism. 
It  turned  out  that  they  lost  everything  they 
would  have  lost  even  if  Communists  had 
taken  over. 

Well,  the  voters  turned  Goldwater  down 
with  a  resounding  thud,  but  it  turns  out  that 
President  Johnson  Is  doing  exactly  what  the 
voters  were  afraid  Goldwater  would  do  If  he 
got  In.  Apparently,  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  the 
man  to  bother  with  this  nonsense  about 
democracy  and  a  democratic  government.  He 
Is  running  the  country  as  he  sees  fit,  and  he 
could  care  less  whether  the  voters  like  it  or 
not.  Incidentally,  he  couldn't  do  a  worse 
Job  than  he's  doing. 

He  is  fighting  an  unpopular  war,  and  If  he 
put  It  to  a  vote,  he  would  find  the  voters 
about  10  to  1  In  favor  of  pulling  out  of  Viet- 
nam now  without  bothering  about  nego- 
tiations. He  has  accomplished  what  seemed 
almost  the  Impossible,  in  bringing  Russia 
and  China  back  together,  which  was  a  mas- 
ter stroke  in  favor  of  world  communism. 
All  In  all,  Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  be  shaping 
up  as  the  most  blundering,  bullheaded  ass 
we  have  had  in  office  since  Herble  Hoover, 
and  he  has  all  the  earmarks  of  an  emerging 
Hitler,  because  he  is  setting  up  a  dictator- 
ship with  all  the  means  within  his  power. 

The  way  he  is  going,  all  the  Republicans 
have  to  do  In  1968  is  to  run  anybody  who 
doesn't  make  waves,  and  he  will  win  by  as 
large  a  landslide  as  Goldwater  lost  last  time. 

Nicholas  Parkman. 

Grand  Coulee,  Wash., 

March  4,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Wonderful  Senator  :  We  want  to  tell 
you  that  we  agree  with  you  100  percent  on 
your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  situation.  Keep 
It  up  and  may  God  bless  you. 

We  think  that  bombing,  etc.,  that  our 
country  Is  doing  Is  horrible  and  terrible. 

We  Just  wish  that  you  were  President  of 
this  country.     We  are  back  of  you  In  what 
you  are  trying  to  do. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ehlers. 

Chinese  Overseas  Christian  Mission, 

Timonium,  Md.,  March  9, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  You  are  absolutely  right 
In  your  stand  on  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and 
you  are  the  only  leader  I  have  heard  who 
dares  stand  up  and  be  counted  In  opposition 
to  our  warlike  policy  in  Asia. 

"Negotiation  in  strength";  I.e.,  from  a  "po- 
sition of  strength"  Is  a  reliance  not  upon  the 
Justness  of  our  case  In  southeast  Asia  but 
upon  our  capability  and  willingness  to  de- 
stroy human  life.  It  Is  brinkmanship  to  the 
nth  degree,  with  the  lives  of  our  little  brown 
brothers  and  of  our  own  GI's  as  the  stake. 

My  wife  and  I  were  born  and  reared  In 
Asia  and  have  spent  40  years  as  missionaries 
in  north  China,  1911-51. 

God  bless  you. 

Frederick  M.  Pyke. 


March  22,  1965 
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Browm  University, 
Providence.  R,t.,  March  6, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  ,      ,  ^   , 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  1  wish  to  say  how 
fine  a  role  I  think  you  have  assumed  In  the 
Vietnam  debate.  Your  position  has  made  it 
possible  for  creative  doubt  to  be  a  growing 
factor  in  our  southeastern  Asian  policies. 
Sincerely, 

NkcoLAUS  C.  Mills. 


wholeheartedly  endorse  the  stand  you  have 
taken  on  the  Vietnam  issue. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Hilland. 


nper 

if 


University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  March  10, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ! 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  t  have  long  wanted 
to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  you  for  your 
magnificent  and  courageous  fight  for  sanity 
In  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  You  have 
performed,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  form 
of  public  service,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who  feel  the 
same  way.  I 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  spite  of  your 
efforts,  we  appear  to  be  at  a  more  critical 
position  than  ever  before,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  President  who  carried  out  a  cam- 
paign for  peace,  responsibility,  caution,  etc. 
The  opposition  to  Goldwatcrisir.  has  been  put 
in  a  very  awkward  position  by  the  fact  that 
their  (and  formally  my)  hero,  the  campaign 
dove.  Is  carrying  out  policies  that  appear  to 
be  pure  Goldwaterism. 

Once  again,  please  accept  my  thanks  for 
your  superb  efforts  of  the  recent  past,  and 
permit  me  to  urge  you  to  keep  firing  from 
both  barrels. 

Sincerely  yours,        ' 

Edward  S.  Herman, 
Associate  Professor  of  Finance. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

March  9. 1965. 
The  Editor, 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  verbal  heart  of  our  Justifica- 
tion for  enlarging  our  participation  In  the 
Vietnamese  war  is  the  oontentlon  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  aggressing  against 
South  Vietnam.  Proof  of  aggression  thus 
far  has  consisted  of  showing  that  a  quantity 
of  arms  and  men  (minuscule  relative  to  our 
own  contribution)  has  been  transferred  from 
north  to  south;  plus  unverified  and  uncon- 
vincing allegations  of  control  of  Vietcong 
actions  from  Hanoi.  However,  If  the  revolt 
against  the  Saigon  Government  was  Initially 
largely  homegrown,  and  It  It  has  substantial 
indigenous  support,  the  use  of  the  word  ag- 
gression to  describe  actltc  aid  to  ^»Uber  side 
Is  dangerous  rhetoric.  And  If  the  Saigon 
Government  commands  less  support  In  South 
Vietnam  than  the  rebels,  which  may  very 
well  be  the  case,  our  use  of  the  word  aggres- 
sion to  describe  North  Vietnamese  support  of 
the  Vietcong  Is  hypocritical  in  the  extreme. 

What  Is  really  distressing  is  that  oiu-  high- 
est officials  seem  to  regand  their  references  to 
Hanoi  aggression,  and  our  own  highly  moral 
defense  of  liberty  In  South  Vietnam,  as  more 
than  the  claptrap  that  It  appears  to  be.  Is 
there  nobody  In  Washington  bold  enough  to 
point  out  that  the  Emperor  Is  without  a 
stitch  of  clothing? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  S.  Herman. 

P.S. — I  would  be  grateful  If  you  wovHd  pub- 
lish this  letter.  Prom  long  experience  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  letter  or  any  reasonable 
facsimile  wovUd  not  ba  published  by  any 
Philadelphia  newspaper.] 

Iowa  Cmr,  Iowa, 

March  8, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   As  citizens  of   the 
United  States  and  erstwhile  Oregonlans,  we 


Chicago,  III., 
March  7.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  Just  heard  your  dlscvisslon 
with  Hans  Morganthau  on  WBBM  and  I  am 
very,  very  grateful  for  your  comments  and 
I  appreciate  your  courage  find  forthrlghtness. 
I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly.  Keep  up 
the  prophetic  task. 

You  might  like  to  know  that  I  am  also 
sending  a  letter  of  praise  to  WBBM  since 
you  implied  that  radio  Is  meeting  an  infor- 
mation-spreading need  that  the  press  Is 
not. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Van  Ness. 

P.S. —  I  have  also  written  my  Congressmen 
of  my  opinions. 

Waverly,  Nebr., 
February  26,  1965. 
Senator  Morse:  We  are  with  you  all  the 
way  on  the  Vietnam  situation;  keep  talking 
and  telling  the  truth  about  this  situation. 

Merle  O.  F^chser. 


tlallty;  then  foreign  aid  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. If  requested. 

We  can  hardly  persuade  the  North  Viet- 
nam peasants  to  turn  their  backs  on  China 
by  bombing  them.  And  the  South  Vietnam 
peasants  have  no  allies  against  our  Jugger- 
naut except  the  Vietcong — or  In  the  case  of 
the  Buddhists,  the  fire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gertrude  K.  Stoughton. 


Millehsville,  Pa., 

March  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  concerned  about 
the  continuing  buildup  of  American  forces 
In  Vietnam  and  our  increased  aggressive  ac- 
tion there.  If  democracy  Is  to  be  successful 
the  people  must  receive  adequate  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  their  Judgments. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  press  or  the  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  been  supplying  us  with  a 
clear  perspective  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  southeast  Asia  and  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  your  efforts  to  give  the  American 
public  this  vital  information.  I  hope  you 
will  continue  to  speak  out  against  these  ac- 
tions and  strive  for  a  peaceful  and  moral 
solution  to  the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Dally.  I  am 
sure  you  would  find  Its  editorial  page  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  opinions  usually 
expressed  by  the  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon 
Journal. 

I  recently  changed  my  address  to  Mlllers- 
vllle  State  College  from  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity where  I  recently  completed  graduate 
studies  and  If  I  could  I  would  like  to  continue 
receiving  your  newsletter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Verne  M.  Chapman. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  7,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  hearty  support 
for  your  position  on  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  every  bomb  will  drive  the 
Vietnamese  closer  to  the  Vietcong.  Surely 
the  people  In  that  unhappy  country  feel 
more  solidarity  with  each  other,  regardless 
of  political  forms,  than  any  of  them  do  with 
us — so  utterly  alien,  so  grimly  Insistent. 

We  say  we  want  Independence  for  Viet- 
nam— but  how  about  Independence  from 
United  States?  Surely  all  Asian  and  other 
colonial  peoples  are  united  against  foreign 
domination,  clumsily  designated  foreign 
(military)  aid. 

I  have  written  the  President  and  my  Sen- 
ators urging  an  immediate  negotiated  peace, 
to  be  followed  by  a  puUout  and  strict  impar- 


CuLVER  City,  Ind., 

March  6, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  long  hectic  stand  you  have  taken  re- 
garding our  policies  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like 
to  encourage  you  to  continue  with  your  seem- 
ly unpopular  but  Just  cause. 

My  purpose  Is  to  Inspire  you  with  the  In- 
formation that  among  the  great  majority  of 
my  acquaintances  I  find  that  they  hold  opin- 
ions comparable  to  yours. 

Although  we  did  not  sign  the  Geneva 
Treaty  of  1954  I  understand  that  our  delegate, 
Walter  Smith,  committed  the  United  States 
to  honoring  all  but  article  13.  Therefore,  I 
contend  that  we  are  violating  the  Geneva 
accords  by  Intervening  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

As  so-called  champions  of  democracy,  why 
did  we  not  allow  the  elections  that  were  to 
have  taken  place  2  years  after  the  treaty 
was  signed? 

We  have  installed  and  supported  an  op- 
pressive and  unpopular  government  upon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  instead  of  democ- 
racy. Our  own  popularity  there  is  Indicated 
by  the  demonstrations  of  the  Buddhists  who, 
I  understand,  make  up  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

Guerrilla  warfare  is  not  practical  without 
the  sympathy  of  the  peasant  class.  Because 
of  tfieir  cooperation  with  the  guerrilla  forces 
we  have  aided  In  tearing  them  away  from 
their  homes  and  villages  and  under  Opera- 
tion Sunrise,  have  herded  them  Into  "strate- 
gic hamlets."  When  the  Germans  did  this 
to  political  dissenters  we  frowned  upon  ac- 
tivities so  brutal  and  undemocratic  and  we 
called  strategic  hamlets  concentration  camps 
then. 

When  we  rain  bombs  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing people  of  Loas  and  North  Vietnam  we 
call  It  retaliatory.  When  the  Japanese 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor  without  a  declaration 
of  war  we  called  It  aggression. 

It  has  reached  a  point  now  in  this  country 
where  we  have  defined  war  out  of  existence. 
According  to  my  dictionary,  to  exert  force  or 
violence  against  another  Is  war.  We  redefine 
war  by  saying  that  we  are  not  in  a  state  of 
war  without  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 
This  Is  not  a  defining  characteristic  of  war. 
Our  people  know  that  we  cannot  legislate 
war  out  of  existence  by  redefining  the  word 
without  the  knowledge  of  analytical  philos- 
ophy. 

Congress  has  given  the  President  the  pow- 
er to  defend  South  Vietnam  but  we  don't 
need  a  slide  rule  to  figure  out  that  defense 
and  aggression  are  two  different  things.  Our 
President  tries  In  vain  to  foist  upon  the  pub- 
lic the  Idea  that  these  two  words  have  the 
same  denotation.  This  Is  the  same  as  saying 
that  a  gorilla  and  a  mocking  bird  are  of  the 
same  species. 

What  is  happening  in  this  coimtry  today 
Is  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  I  very  much  resent  being  treat- 
ed as  though  I  were  a  nincompoop. 

If  our  Idiotic  foreign  policies  do  not  end 
up  In  a  world  holocaust  and  humanity  sur- 
vives to  write  the  history  of  our  times,  I  am 
sure  that  you  and  very  few  others  will  go 
down  on  Its  pages  as  one  of  the  voices  of 
sanity  raised  amid  the  uproar  of  raving  luna- 
tics. 

I  voted  for  Johnson  because  he  claimed 
to  stand  for  peace  and  Indicated  that  he 
would  not  close  the  door  to  the  negotiating 

table.    He  Is  not  only  a  liar,  but  I  am  more 
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convinced  every  day  that  we  liave  a  madman 
In  the  White  House. 

I  was  happy  to  participate  in  the  Second 
World  War.  fighting  against  the  abominable 
atrocious  policies  of  nations  that  believed 
in  concentration  camps  and  acts  of  unde- 
clared war.  Now  my  President  implies  that 
I  lack  understanding;  simply  because  I  will 
not  condone  the  suppression  of  people  who 
for  years  of  miserable,  terrible  revolution 
have  tried  to  become  self-determining  and 
free  to  control  their  own  destinies. 

I'm  afraid  that,  should  my  country  need 
my  services  in  this  war  I  would  choose  jail. 
I  never  thought  the  day  would  come  when  I 
would  say  that  I  am  ashamed  of  being  an 
American  but  it  has. 

I  leave  it  up  to  you.  Senator  Grxtening,  and 
a  few  others  to  restore  faith  In  my  country 
and  pride  to  myself. 

I  sincerely  wish  you  well  and  please  don't 
give  up. 

Sincerely, 

C?HARI.ES  F.  Reted. 

P.S. — It  would  be  better  to  lose  face  than 
one  more  precious  life  In  Vietnam. 

Kingston,  R.I., 

March  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  From  what  we  have 
heard  and  read  of  your  speeches  and  position 
on  the  problem  of  South  Vietnam,  we  feel 
that  you  are  taking  a  realistic  view.  Neither 
the  State  Department  nor  anyone  In  the 
administration  has  explained  the  Indiffer- 
ence, If  not  hostility,  of  the  average  South 
Vietnamese  to  the  U.S.  program,  or  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  poverty.  If  the  two  are 
linked,  and  the  guerrillas  are  supported  by 
the  South  Vietnamese,  then  why  do  we 
bomb  North  Vietnam,  unless  we  want  to 
draw  China  into  the  war?  Wouldn't  it  be 
better,  as  I  believe  you  say,  to  negotiate  un- 
der U.N.  auspices  so  as  to  pull  out  at  mini- 
mum cost  before  we  antagonize  irrevocably 
other  Asians  (and  Indeed  citizens  of  under- 
developed areas  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
as  well)  ?  Attempts  to  bomb  both  the 
guerrillas  and  North  Vietnamese  Inevitably 
kill  a  lot  of  innocent  people. 

Many  people  that  we  talk  with  seem  to 
feel  that  the  United  States  is  making  a  big 
mistake  but  there  seenas  to  be  no  way  of 
getting  the  President  or  the  administra- 
tion to  be  open  and  frank  on  the  reasons  for 
our  present  policy.  We  Just  heard  Dean 
Rusk  on  TV.  He  said  that  the  President  was 
acting  as  Congress  wanted  him  to.  But 
aside  from  your  speeches  and  a  few  others 
we  don't  think  there  has  been  a  chance  for 
Congress  to  debate  the  question  fully. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joel  and  Barbara  DntLAiN. 


Brtn  Mawr,  Pa., 

^farch  9, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse:  I  strongly  endorse 
your  feeling   about   our   position   In   South 
Vietnam. 

I  am  a  retired  schooltesuiher  having  served 
42  wonderful  years  with  the  future  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  I  hope  and  pray 
none  of  these  former  pupils  of  mine  will 
shed  their  blood  in  a  war  In  which  I  feel 
we  should  have  not  been  Involved,  now  or 
never. 

May  God  bless  your  effort  in  preventing 
such  a  massacre. 

Yours  truly. 

Marian  C.  Crook. 


Cambridge,  Mass., 

March  9. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  extremely  glad 
that  you  are  making  your  misgivings,  to  say 
the  least,  about  our  present  policy  In  South 
Vietnam  known  in  the  Senate.  You  seem  al- 
most alone  In  your  public  opposition.    I  am 


not  as  Informed  or  as  convinced  as  you  In 
this  matter,  but  do  feel  that  our  present 
policy  of  bombings,  etc.,  Is  likely  to  end  In 
failure.  Do  you  have  a  statement  of  your 
views  and/or  working  alternatives  to  ovir 
present  policy  that  you  might  send  me? 
Sincerely, 

PrrER  W.  Castle. 

March  8, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Last  night  I  listened 
to  the  taped  discussion  you  and  Hans  Mor- 
genthau  made  for  WBBM  radio  station.  I 
agree  with  you  wholly.  After  seeing  the 
newsreel  of  Selma,  Ala.,  and  the  treatment  of 
our  kegro  people  there  I  think  the  marines 
should  have  been  landed  there  to  protect  the 
Americans  of  Negro  blood  treated  so  savagely. 
Note  I  did  not  use  the  word  "citizen" — that 
privilege  having  been  denied  them  so  long. 

I  am  Caucasian  but  hate  to  see  such  in- 
justice. 

Sincerely, 

Mart  Waunetah  Manlet. 

Chicago,  III. 


Chicago,  III., 
March  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  sup- 
port you  in  your  position  regarding  our 
Nation's  role  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  agree  that  troops  ought  not  to  be  sent 
unless  a  war  is  declared  by  Congress.  In  my 
opinion,  our  Federal  troops  would  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  freedom  if  they  were 
sent  to  Selma,  Ala.,  to  protect  our  citizens 
from  the  guns,  billy  clubs,  and  horsewhips  of 
racist  State  troopers  and  other  segregation- 
ists. 

Further  American  involvement  In  Vietnam, 
In  view  of  the  growing  peace  movement  there, 
can  lead  only  to  stronger  anti-American 
sentiment.  A  negotiated  settlement  appears 
to  be  the  only  sensible  solution  to  this  diffi- 
cult situation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Karanikas. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  March  11. 1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  you 
because  you  seem  to  be  one  of  the  few  sane 
people  left  in  our  Government,  unless  the 
others  are  afraid  to  speak  out. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  ex- 
pressions of  reason  and  humanity.  It  seems 
like  the  only  ray  of  hope  left  In  the  madness 
that  is  overtaking  us.  Isn't  there  anything 
we  can  do  to  stop  it? 

It's  true,  I'm  a  mother  of  two  sons,  God 
bless  them,  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
feel  sorry  for  all  the  world's  children  who 
have  to  live  under  the  threat  of  nuclear  war, 
and  now  with  the  possibility  and  even  the 
probability  of  It. 

President  Johnson  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat, but  he  is  following  the  warlike  path  of 
the  Goldwater  Republicans.  He  was  elected 
on  a  peace  mandate,  but  he  is  listening  to 
the  Pentagon  or  the  Military  Establishment. 
Can't  he  see  that  the  military  mind  is  warped 
and  sees  the  world  in  terms  of  military 
strategy,  assuming  the  military  posture  for 
any  problem  that  arises? 

Vietnam  and  the  Selma,  Ala.,  incident 
only  reveal  how  callous  we  have  become  to- 
ward human  life.  This  Is  why  the  military 
attitude  can  brainwash  the  people  Into 
thinking  that  we  must  bomb  China,  even 
with  nuclear  bombs,  before  China  gets  nu- 
clear bombs.  People  Just  don't  matter  any- 
more. I  should  think  that  people  would  rise 
up  en  masse  and  demand  that  we  stop  this 
killing.  Can't  they  see  the  discrepancy: 
using  bombers  against  guerrilla  fighters? 
And  now  we  are  going  from  this  Inunorallty 


to  greater  Immorality,  In  the  name  of  antl- 
communism.  The  southeast  Asians  will  hate 
us  for  killing  them  off.  We  are  driving  them 
Into  communism,  not  stopping  its  spread. 
Why  can't  we  treat  them  as  human  beings 
and  help  them  better  their  lives,  so  that  they 
won't  accept  communism? 

Please,  I  beg  of  you,  do  what  you  can  to 
make  President  Johnson  listen  to  reason  and 
humanity.  We  mothers  want  our  children 
to  live  and  to  have  a  livable  world  to  grow  up 
In.  If  we  would  teach  them  love  instead 
of  hate,  we  would  win  over  even  the  Com- 
munists to  love  instead  of  hate.  Killing 
them  and  our  children  off  will  get  us  nowhere 
except  to  "hell  on  earth." 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  at- 
tention, and  good  luck. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy  Stein 
Mrs.  Morris  Stein. 

Aquila  Press,  Inc., 
Noblesville,  Ind..  March  10, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  For  some  time  I 
have  noted  your  Intelligent  and  courageous 
stand  in  respect  to  our  position  in  Vietnam. 
I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  forthright 
thinking  both  in  your  appearances  on  TV  and 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  Thinking 
Americans  should  be  grateful  for  your  lead- 
ership in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Although  our  basic  efforts  are  in  the  field 
of  social-economic  reform  so  that  our  best 
technology  can  be  fully  utilized  for  the  max- 
imum good  of  all  the  people,  we  know  that 
prevention  of  nuclear  war  must  have  first 
priority.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  mag- 
azine, the  Eagle's  Eye,  which  contains  the 
main  article  on  Vietnam. 

We  would  appreciate  being  on  your  mail- 
ing list  for  any  releases  from  your  office. 
Very  sincerely, 

Melford  Pearson. 


March  22,  1965 
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Community  Church 

(Congregational)  , 
Hubbard,  Oreg.,  March  11,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  want  to  tell  you  I 
am  glad  you  are  speaking  out  as  you  do  in 
opposition  to  the  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  the  situation  Is  very  dan- 
gerous. I  can't  think  of  a  worse  place  to  be 
Involved  in  a  conflict  that  could  escalate  Into 
nuclear  war.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  dont 
even  belong  there  In  a  military  way. 
Keep  the  good  work  up. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  McCamant. 

L.  G.  Hanscom  Field, 
Bedford,  Mass.,  March  11. 1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  moved  to  write 
to  you,  having  noted  the  letter  published  in 
the  Boston  Herald,  Boston,  Mass.,  yesterday. 

You  are  right — we  do  not  belong  in  Viet- 
nam, and  you  are  a  most  eloquent  speaker  on 
this  subject. 

I  hope  that  you  keep  right  on,  giving  voice 
to  your  beliefs  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps, 
in  time,  you  will  win  more  people  to  your 
way  of  thinking. 

You  do  not  know  me,  but  I  am  a  person 
who  grew  up  in  Baker,  Greg.,  went  to  Oregon 
State  University,  later  worked  in  Medford, 
with  the  Public  Welfare  Commission,  and 
married  a  young  man  from  out  of  State. 

We  have  been  here  and  there  through  the 
years  and  hope  to  live  In  the  Far  West  some 
day  again.  My  sister  Is  married  to  John  P- 
Kerns,  who  Is  a  son  of  the  late  J.  W.  Kerns 
in  Klamath  Falls.  We  have  had  copies  of 
the  Oregonlan  describing  the  great  damage 
wrought  by  the  storms  and  floods.  I  hope 
that  Oregon  will  have  some  Federal  help  W 


Betting  the  roads  rebuilt  do  that  the  lumber 
mdustry  can  be  fully  operational  again. 

My  husband  and  I  are  on  your  mailing  list 
and  we  wish  to  continue  to  receive  news  of 
Oregon  and  your  own  activities  for  Its  bene- 
fit. 

Sincerely, 

Ruth  Hill  Halliwell. 
Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Halliwell. 

CaMton,  Mass., 

March  11, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   Please  continue  to 
speak  out  against  our  escalation  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  white  paper  was  absurd.  If  that  Is 
all  the  evidence  we  have,  than  North  Viet- 
nam is  helping  the  rebels  less  than  I  imagined 

they  were. 

I  am  opposed  to  bombing,  attacks,  par- 
ticularly those  against  North  Vietnam. 
Bombing  Is  too  Inaccurate  a  weapon.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  more  we  bomb  the  more  rebels 
loin  the  Vietcong. 

My  ancestors  fought  against  the  British  in 
the  American  Revolution.  I'm  ashamed  to 
see  American  troops  playing  the  role  of  Hes- 
sians In  an  Asian  revolt. 

Please  continue  to  advocate  negotiations. 
We  should  ask  U  Thant  to  sponsor  peace 
talks. 

Sincerely  yours,        i 

B.  F.  Greene. 


All  considerations  of  humanity,  morality, 
legality,  military  feasibility,  or  political  wis- 
dom aside,  the  Vietnam  venture  Is  harmful 
rather  than  helpful  to  our  security  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  It  absorbs  the  energies  of 
our  best  men.  Lodge,  Taylor,  the  Bundy 
brothers.  Rusk,  and/countless  generals,  ad- 
mirals, and  others  as  well  as  the  President. 
The  talents  of  these  men  can  be  better  em- 
ployed elsewhere.  It  contributes  to  our 
economic  Instability  by  depriving  us  of  much 
needed  gold  and  constitutes  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  Eagle,  OD. 


stand  on  the  administration's  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. 

This  country's  present  policy  In  Asia  can- 
not bring  the  desired  results,  It  can  only 
lead  to  a  major  war  and  disaster. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  striving  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  issues,  and  I  urge  you 
to  continue  your  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration's current  policy. 
Respectfully, 

JoHK  J.  Lucas. 


La  GRAi^aE  Park,  III., 

March  9, 1965. 


heard  over  a  broad- 


Senator  Morse, 
Senator  from.  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I 
cast  a  few  days  ago  that; you  were  objecting 
to  the  undeclared  war  ini  Vietnam. 

I  had  despaired  of  any  Senator  standing 
upon  and  objecting  to  the  usurpation  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  right  of  Congress 
only  to  declare  war.  The  State  Department, 
says  It  isn't  a  war,  but  I  don't  think  that 
It  can  pull  the  wool  ov«r  the  public's  eyes 
to  that  extent.  • 

I  applaud  your  stand,  and  only  wish  that 
you  were  not  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness. 
Sincerely, 

W.  R.  HOMAN. 


Chapel  Hill,  N.C, 

March  10.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  guess  I  haven't  al- 
ways agreed  with  you  In  the  past,  but  I  do 
completely  on  this  Vietnam  affair.  I  have 
read  all  I  can  find  on  the  matter,  and  I  guess 
I've  become  what  Walter  Lippmann  calls  a 
neoisolationlst. 

Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  how  best  to  ap- 
proach our  two  Senators  on  this  matter.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  letter  to  each  of  them 
meaningful  enough  to  awaken  them  to  the 
folly  and  danger  of  our  Involvement  and 
would  appreciate  any  advice. 

I  have  written  to  President  Johnson  about 
this,  and  I  intend  to  writ*  to  Senator  Ful- 
bright  who  seems  (except  on  the  racial  mat- 
ter) one  of  the  more  sensible  of  your  col- 
leagues. 

Couldn't  you  get  one  of  the  TV  networks 
to  set  up  a  debate  or  panel  or  something  of 
the  sort  In  which  you  show  (publicly  and 
for  the  Nation  to  see  and  hear)  the  position 
you  hold?  I  would  dearly  love  to  have  you 
give  Mr.  Nixon  a  little  lesson  In  statesman- 
ship. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  you  are  doing  and 
let  me  know  how  I  can  help. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Carroll  Hollis. 


Baltimore,  Md., 

March  10,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  long  been 
deeply  appreciative  of  your  clarity  and  cour- 
age in  urging  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  become  discouraged 
and  will  continue  to  work  to  extricate  \as 
from  a  situation  in  which  the  worst  of  emo- 
tions seem  to  be  making  the  decisions, 
rather  than  reason. 

You  are  giving  voice  to  the  conscience  of 
mankind. 

Most  sincerely, 

Evelyn  Howard. 


]3enver,  Colo., 

Marcel  i  0,2965. 


Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregiii, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  1  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  In  arousing  public  opinion 
to  the  necessity  of  a  peaceful  settlement  In 
Vietnam  r.nd  of  our  flagrant  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  there.  I  have  Just  sent  let- 
ters to  my  two  Senators  and  my  Representa- 
tive urging  that  U.S.  troops  get  out.  I  also 
urged  that  those  troops  be  sent  to  Alabama 
instead. 

I  am  a  former  resident  of  Oregon,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  voting  for  you  there.  I 
wish  that  a  man  of  your  stature  represented 
Colorado. 

Sincerely, 

Wayne  Mueller. 


Allyn,  Wash., 

March  5, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  wish  to  once 
again  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  modify 
our  country's  actions  in  southeast  Asia.  Our 
church  group,  after  considerable  study, 
agree  that  you  represent  the  proper  course. 
We  have  WTltten  our  President  asking  him 
to  reconsider  our  present  stand. 
Very  respectfxilly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Morse. 


r 


EAOtE  Associates, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  March  6, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,    , 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Senator  Morse:  Please  accept 
my  commendations  for  your  valiant  efforts  to 
change  our  position  in  Vietnam  and  thus  to 
set  us  on  a  more  moral  and  humanitarian 
course.  We  have  no  legal  or  political  rights 
in  Vietnam  and  are  clearly  and  openly  ag- 
gressors. It  Is  the  highest  exercise  of  patri- 
otism to  oppose  the  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment when  It  Is  so  patently  wrong,  for  It 
serves  to  correct  this  wrong  position,  thereby 
strengthening  It. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 

March  8,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  accept  the 
thanks  of  a  citizen  who  Is  not  one  of  your 
constituents  for  your  outspoken  and  repeated 
opposition  to  the  escalation  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  am  In  agreement  with  you  100  percent  on 
this  Issue,  and  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  voice  the  opinion  of  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve with  you  that  increasingly  belligerent 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  In 
this  area  Is  dangerous,  uimecessary,  and  en- 
tirely counter  to  our  best  traditions. 
Sincerely, 

Isabel  R.  Carroll, 
Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Carroll. 


Norwich,  N.Y., 

March  10,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Although  you  are 
not  the  Senate  representative  from  my  State, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  your 


March  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Morse:  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  country  Is  heading  into  a  mess  that  we 
will  regret  in  Vietnam.  Our  only  hope  is  In 
what  power  our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
have.  The  present  administration  seems  to 
carry  its  own  poll  In  its  pocket  for  reference. 
Surely  it  Is  not  listening  to  the  popular 
sentiment  (Gallup — 80  percent  to  negotiate) . 
Please,  Mr.  Morse,  listen  to  us.  Stop  this 
lunatic  drive  toward  no  return.  Negotiate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marion  C.  Thomas. 

Burton,  Wash. 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  win  my  vote  for 
the  greatest  Senator  of  oxir  time;   this  Is  of 
course  due  to  your  covirageous  position  on 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  Smale, 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Little  Rock,  Ark., 

March  7, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  commend  and  sup- 
port you,  sir,  on  the  stand  you  have  consist- 
ently taken  in  regard  to  Vietnam.  This  Is 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order  at  a  time 
when  It  Is  most  needed.  I  have  followed 
your  public  career  for  many  years  and  have 
always  found  you  to  have  the  courage  of 
your  convictions  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  Issue  was  domestic  or  foreign  affairs  and 
whether  or  not  the  stand  you  took  was  the 
"popular"  stand. 

Why  should  we  try  to  tell  Vietnam  how  to 
run  Its  affairs  when  we  can't  even  guarantee 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  people  In 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  other  places?  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  driving  the  Philippines, 
Malaysia,  India,  and  other  Asian  nations 
toward  the  Communist  camp  by  our  actionfl^' 
in  Vietnam.  This  is  certainly  no  way  to 
gain  or  hold  the  confidence  of  the  Asian 
people. 

I  firmly  believe  that  peace  Is  within  our 
grasp  If  we  could  but  see  It.  No,  the  world 
would  not  be  as  we  would  have  It,  but  at  least 
we  could  agree  to  disagree  agreeably.  Just 
who  do  we  think  we  are,  anyhow?  Going 
Into  a  situation  like  Vietnam  on  our  own 
and  without  United  Nations  sanction? 

Keep  up  your  efforts.     There  Is  an  ever- 
growing  minority   coming   around    to    your 
sensible  thinking  on  this  Important  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ted  H.  Crabtree. 
P.S. — As  you  can  see,  among  other  things, 
I'm  not  a  typist. 
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Mabch  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Morse, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator'  Morse:  Bless  you  for  your 
stand  on  "peaceful  negotiations"  In  Viet- 
nam. Thank  God  for  our  precious  Senators 
who  have  courage,  mingled  with  wisdom. 
They  are  in  the  minority. 

Why  President  Johnson  is  letting  this 
killing  continue,  without  even  considering 
to  negotiate  is  beyond  my  realm  of  under- 
standing. 

My  heart  bleeds  for  the  American  boys  who 
have  died  in  Vietnam,  but  my  heart  bleeds 
for  the  43,000  Vietnamese  people  who  have 
died  already. 

We  must  stop  this  killing,  or  risk  nuclear 
holocaust. 

God  bless  you  always. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Walter  Cartmell. 

Grove  Crrr.  Ohio. 


Randolph,  N.Y., 

March  10, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Biiilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  My  husband  and  I  fully  sup- 
port you  and  those  colleagues  who  recom- 
mend negotiation  and  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. We  believe  that  war  has  been  can- 
celed out  in  this  era  of  the  bomb. 

It  is  morally  irresponsible  to  continue  to 
depend  on  a  militaristic  foreign  policy.  Even 
to  preserve  "freedom."  For  freedom  cannot 
be  preserved  while  we  are  at  war.  We  are  all 
slaves  to  this  policy  when  we  dare  not  speak 
out  according  to  our  true  convictions.  For- 
tunately some  of  us  are  not  afraid,  including 
yourself,  for  which  I  am  supremely  grateful. 

We  have  lost  prestige.  It  is  now  "us" 
against  the  world.  The  United  States  can 
gain  back  its  prestige  only  by  cooperation 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  improve 
the  human  condition.  China  and  Russia 
have  both,  in  the  past  4  years,  called  for  such 
cooperation  which  we  have  firmly  ignored. 

It  is  only  through  recognition  of  Red  China 
that  we  can  ever  hope  to  begin  to  set  the 
world  on  an  even  keel.  Then  we  could  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  seek  all  avenues  of 
agreement  between  both  China  and  Russia 
and  ourselves. 

We  are  ruining  our  relations  with  Russia  as 
we  seek  to  prove  that  China  has  been  right 
about  us  all  along.  It  is  frightening  to  think 
what  effect  this  can  have  on  the  Govern- 
m.ent  of  Russia.  Perhaps  another  overthrow 
would  mean  a  much  harder  line  toward  the 
West. 

So  much  could  be  said,  but  I  shall  close 
with  best  wishes  for  your  success.  Do  not 
betray  the  American  people  as  our  President 
has  done.  Keep  freedom  alive  for  without  It 
we  cannot  have  p«ace. 
Very  sincerely, 

Lattrabelle  T.  Rice 
Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Rice. 


^      Columbus,  Ohio, 

March  10, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  mother  of  two 
young  cmidren  I  wish  to  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  brave  stand  on 
the  Vietnam  crisis.  Our  children's  future  Is 
already  hampered  by  the  mrral  situation 
here  in  America  and  instead  of  taring  to 
clean  up  our  own  backyard  we  are  spending 
millions  sticking  our  nose  in  somebody  else's 
business.  I  hate  communism  as  much  as 
anyone  but  if  the  majority  wants  it  who  are 
we  to  change  their  minds? 

God  bless  you. 

Mrs.  Donna  Ijovter. 


Gardiner,  Orec, 

March  8. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C; 

I  wholeheartedly  support  your  position  re- 
garding our  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  time  goes  on  It  is  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  the  U.S.  position  is  a  very  bad  one. 
We  can  only  continue  to  lose  not  only  the 
war  but  also  the  respect  of  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Respectfully, 

Donald  W.  Brown. 

Mount  Prospect,  III., 

March  8, 1965. 
President  L.  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  night,  I  heard 
Senator  Wa5ne  Morse  and  Dr.  H.  Morganthau 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  discuss  the  Viet- 
nam tituatlon  on  an  audience-participation 
program  over  Chicago  radio  station  WBBM. 

I  am  sure  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that 
over  80  percent  of  the  persons  calling  WBBM 
disagreed  with  our  present  Vietnam  policies. 
It  was  my  belief  over  90  percent  of  the  in- 
dividuals fully  agreed  with  the  viewpoints 
held  by  Senator  Morse  and  Dr.  Morganthau. 

I  am  one  of  the  individuals  living  in  a  sub- 
urb with  a  heavy  concentration  of  Republi- 
can voters,  who  worked  long  and  hard  for 
your  election.  One  of  the  reasons  I  voted  for 
your  administration  was  because  of  my  com- 
plete disagreement  with  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water's  viewpoint  on  how  he  would  handle 
the  Vietnam  situation. 

It  is  most  discouraging  to  see  we  seem  to 
be  pleasing  the  minority  that  agreed  with 
Senator  Goldwater  during  the  election  and 
causing  dissatisfaction  among  the  majority 
that  voted  against  the  policy  of  bombing 
raids  on  Vietnam. 

During  World  War  II,  I  participated  in  30 
bombing  missions  over  Europe.  Our  base  in 
England  was  being  bombed  night  and  day  by 
the  Germans.  These  bombing  raids  did  not 
weaken  our  morale.  On  the  contrary,  they 
made  us  even  more  convinced  out  cause  was 
just. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  seek  a  negotiated 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  also  wish  to  see  more  action  on  the  in- 
justices taking  place  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi when  U.S.  citizens  are  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  rights  to  register  to  vote.  I 
feel  it  is  more  important  for  us  to  defend 
democracy  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  than  try  to  bring  about 
democratic  principles  in  distant  lands  while 
many  of  oui  citizens  are  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  rights. 

I  wish  you  much  success  in  your  progres- 
sive administration  programs  that  do  not 
deal  with  our  present  Vietnam  policies  and 
pray  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  negotiated 
peace  in  Vietnam  before  it  Is  too  late. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  J.  Gonzalez. 


Pottstown,  Pa., 

March  10, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  remarks  on 
Vietnam  are  the  most  daringly  truthful  of 
those  I  have  heard  expressed.  Don't  let  your- 
self get  whipped  In  line  by  the  warmongers. 
There  are  Just  a  few  Senators  who  have  the 
courage  to  maintain  their  identity.  'Kie 
others  sound  like  parrots.  The  future  of 
this  country  In  the  next  decade  will  depend 
on  leaders  like  yourself — men  who  realize 
the  great  revolution  of  mankind  emerging  as 
a  powerful  political  force  throughout  the 
world.  It  we  want  any  friends,  we  will  have 
to  stop  being  the  "heavy"  In  the  world  and 
support  left  leaning  revolutions  which  are 
Inevitable.  Our  domestic  policy  is  much 
further  to  the  left  than  our  foreign  policy. 


If  men  like  yourself  do  not  act,  we  in  thl« 
country  will  have  drained  our  resources  and 
neglected  our  domestic  problems.  0\ir 
children  will  be  shackled  to  a  huge  national 
debt  derived  from  our  blunders.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  worst  thing.  They  will 
have  to  raise  their  children  in  a  less  desir- 
able atmosphere  than  we  live  in  now,  with 
the  whole  world  alined  against  us  because 
of  our  useless  goals  of  our  obsolete  foreign 
policy.  After  Vietnam,  what  next,  Latin 
America,  Africa?  This  can  go  on  and  on. 
Is  this  the  heritage  we  want  for  our  chll- 
dren?  Our  children  need  colleges  now  so 
they  can  enter  the  next  decade  gracefully. 
There  are  hundreds  of  other  urgent  Items 
which  need  our  attention  more  than  Viet- 
nam. Informed  Americans  know  that  we 
have  no  more  right  In  Asia  than  Asians  have 
in  Selma,  Ala.  I  wonder  if  there  are 
any  Negroes  from  Selma  In  Vietnam,  if 
there  are,  I  wonder  if  they  ask  themselves, 
"What  am  I  doing  here?"  I  am  sure  the 
answer  usually  given  by  our  top  men  won't 
Inspire  them  much.  I  don't  think  Martin 
Luther  King  would  feel  a  trip  to  Vietnam  by 
him  would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  free- 
dom. 

We  need  a  change  in  the  State  Department 
with  their  horse-drawn  ideas,  and  we  have  to 
get  the  CIA  out  of  foreign  affairs  which 
should  be  left  up  to  Ambassadors.  The  Cu- 
ban fiasco,  a  product  of  the  CIA;  the  Khru- 
shchev and  Elsenhower  peace  talks  which 
were  sabotaged  after  a  long  preparation,  by 
the  U  2  hoax,  another  CIA  incident;  and  the 
Congo  crisis  caused  by  the  white  mercenaries, 
were  armed,  trained,  and  paid  by  the  CIA. 
The  CIA  Is  starting  to  make  the  Gestapo  of 
Hitler's  time  look  like  schoolboys.  Most  of 
the  CIA  adventures  are  against  international 
law  as  well  as  our  own.  After  Vietnam  is 
settled,  the  CIA  has  to  go. 
Yours  truly, 

Jacob  M.  Scroll. 


March  22,  1965 
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Philadelphia,  Pa., 

March  6, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse:  There  are  many 
people  who  strongly  support  your  logical  and 
courageous  stand  on  the  Vietnam  crisis. 
Please  continue  to  make  your  voice  heard; 
you  represent  those  of  us  who  are  extremely 
concerned  over  the  military  direction  of  VS. 
policy  there. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Harvey. 


Redmond,  Orec,  March  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
417  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  have  noted  with 
dismay  the  march  of  events  in  the  Vietnam 
situation  along  the  very  course  you  pre- 
dicted almost  a  year  ago.  Your  warning  at 
that  time  that  certain  elements  were  delib- 
erately working  to  create  an  expanded  mili- 
tary operation  Is  seen  to  be  founded  on 
factual  knowledge,  and  that  adds  substance 
to  your  recent  warning  concerning  eventual 
involvement  with  Red  China. 

We  support  and  applaud  yo\ir  stand  on 
this  Issue.  We  concur  In  the  views  you  have 
given,  and  express  our  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  alert  the  people  to  the  Insidious 
dangers  that  lurk  In  the  current  U.S.  policy 
In  southeast  Asia. 

Discussing  current  events  with  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  even  strangers,  we  notice 
most  people  quite  dubious  as  to  a  hope  of 
desirable  outcome  in  the  Vietnam  matter, 
but  find  few  who  are  forthrightly  critical. 
Confusion  resulting  from  observance  of  the 
Inconsistency  between  the  administration's 
statements  and  actions  seems  to  Inhibit 
rational  consideration. 


So  we  are  grateful  that!  in  Senator  Morse 
we  have  a  spokesman  wttio  gives  a  candid 
exposition  of  the  verities  that  do  exist.  Otir 
fervent  hope  is  that  more  of  our  national 
legislators  will  assert  the  prerogative  of  that 
branch  of  our  Government  to  keep  at  least 
some  braking  pressure  on  the  administration 
and  its  war-bent  military  advisers. 
Our  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald;  B.  Knowles, 
Mrs.  Donald  S.  Knowles. 


CtAYTON,  Mo., 
March  11. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable   Sra:     What  has    happened   to 
your  wonderful  stand   on  negotiated  peace 
In   Vietnam.      We    need    your    magnificent 
stature  to  help  save  the  human  race. 
Please  continue.  I 

Respectfully,    .         I 

MiLTbN  R.  Israel,  M.D. 


South  Side  Physical  Medicine  Center, 

Chicago,  III,  March  10, 1965. 
Dean  Rusk,  , 

Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  note  Is' to  register  my  em- 
phatic dissent  with  respect  to  your  policy  in 
South  Vietnam.  My  reasons  for  dissenting 
are  nlunerous  and  it  would  be  presumptuous 
of  me  to  burden  you  with  all  of  them,  espe- 
cially since  you  already  pbssess  full  familiar- 
ity with  these  reasons. 

I  want  to  say  that  my  frustration  as  an 
American  citizen  goes  beyond  the  matter  of 
finding  myself  in  disagreement  with  the 
policy  my  Government  Is  following.  My  spe- 
cial conundrum  is  that  the  party  and  polit- 
ical standard  bearers  for  whom  L  as  an  in- 
dependent, voted,  presented  to^he  Ameri- 
can public  a  clear  image  ctf  those  who  planned 
not  to  escalate  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  campaign  phraseology  still  rings  In  my 
ears.  Now  that  phraseology  has  been  con- 
verted to  the  policies  in  action  of  the  de- 
feated party  that  I  voted  against.  I  feel 
disenfranchised. 

My  faith  In  the  sincerity  of  presidential 
candidates'  statements  13  not  as  strong  as 
It  was.  I  feel  that  the  creation  of  a  climate 
of  world  peace  has  been  set  back  substan- 
tially. 

I  trust  and  hope  you  still  plan  to  negoti- 
ate a  settlement  which  Is  honorable  and  Is 
realistically  compatible  with  a  lasting 
entente. 

I  hope  Senator  Wayni  Morse  will  hereby 
(on  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  letter)  advise 
me  what  1  may  do  to  further  this  course. 
He  has  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  with  whom  I  have  per- 
sonally discussed  this  matter.  I  hope  I  will 
Influence  others  to  write  similar  letters. 

Please — an   end  to  escalation.     Not  with- 
drawal, but  a  negotiated  peace  based  upon 
reality  and  eventually  self-determination  of 
the  local  population.        ! 
Respectfully, 

Arthur  (ft.  Rodriquez,  M.D. 

March  8,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse: 
restored  to  you  as  constituents.  (Please  en- 
ter the  address  below  on  your  mailing  list  In 
place  of  past  California  tmd  Connecticut  ad- 
dresses.) 

We  are  late  In  expressing  our  support  for 
your  position  on  Vietnam,  but  we  support 
you  most  fervently.    Please  persist. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

William  H.  Halewood. 

Portland,  Oreg. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 

March  11.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  receiving  letters  dally 
from  all  my  friends  abroad  placing  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  in  the  same  category 
as  Nazi  Germany  because  of  our  aggression 
in  Vietnam.  This  makes  me  very  sad  and 
ashamed  since  I  was  In  Germany  during  the 
reign  of  Hitler  and  cannot  refute  these 
charges. 

Knowing  you  to  be  one  of  the  same  men  in 
Washington  who  has  urged  negotiations,  I 
want  to  assure  you  of  my  continued  sup- 
port and  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
stand  your  ground.  Otherwise,  we  are  head- 
ed for  total  destruction. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Miss  Paula  Maienak. 

Oberlin,  Ohio, 

March  11,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  opposing  our  participation  In  the  Viet- 
namese civil  war.  It  Is  reminiscent  of  Sen- 
ator    who  courageously  opposed  our 

fighting   the   Filipinos   at  the  turn   of  the 
century. 

What  have  we  to  offer  those  unfortunate 
people  In  Vietnam.  Anarchy?  Death?  Let 
us  have  the  courage  to  admit  that  we  are 
not  omnipotent.  We  cannot  undo  the  ef- 
fects of  French  colonial  policy  and  Dlem's 
rule  by  willing  it.  By  supporting  Diem,  I 
.  believe  we  lost  the  "mandate  of  heaven"  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  To  remain  as  a  re- 
actionary force  is  repugnant  to  me.  After 
all,  when  I  read  the  story  of  the  American 
Revolution,  It  Is  not  the  Tories  with  whom  I 
Identify. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  I  do  not  think  the 
Vietnamese  have  the  chance  for  freedom,  as 
we  know  It,  whichever  side  wins.  It's  more 
a  question  of  who  will  be  left  to  sign  the 
peace  papers. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Kuestner. 


My  family  Is  newly 


never  win  In  Vietnam  (out  of  an  unthinka- 
ble third  and  last  World  War) ,  we  are  playing 
exactly  Into  China's  hands. 

I  am  carrying  this  letter  on  for  too  long. 
If  you  have  a  pile  of  letters  begging  that 
our  Government  place  this  problem  square  In 
the  lap  of  the  United  Nations — please  add 
this  to  the  pile. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Coni«et. 

P.S. — I  know  the  U.N.  Is  shaky.  But  that 
is  how  it  grows  and  It  needs  to  be  pulled  to- 
gether and  take  another  step. 

Cambridge,  Idaho, 

Marth  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  Just  heard  your  statement  over 
the  radio  about  Vietnam  and  I  cannot  ex- 
press my  thoughts  in  words  how  thankful  I 
am  to  you  that  you  have  so  much  courage 
in  the  time  like  this,  when  most  of  the  Sen- 
ators support  the  President's  war  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  talked  to  lot  of  Idahoans  and  most 
of  them  say  "If  the  election  were  to  be  held 
today  they  would  not  casj;  their  vote  for  Mr. 
Johnson."  I  would  not*  vote  for  him  now 
either. 

I  have  written  many  letters  to  Prank 
Church  from  Idaho  about  Vietnam  and  I 
am  very  much  satisfied  that  United  States  is 
fighting  a  losing  war.  I  use  to  live  there 
for  some  time. 

I    say    thanks    to    your    courageous    work 
there,  and  my  hat  goes  off  to  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Wilponen. 
Ada  M.  Wilponen. 


Hollywood,  Fla., 

March  10,  1965. 
DE.AR  Senator:  Woke  up  last  night  in  a 
cold  sweat,  after  dreamed  that  I  was  partly 
to  blame  for  the  Vietnam  situation,  because 
of  voting  for  AuHO.  On  awakening  I  real- 
ized I  had  done  no  such  damn  fool  thing. 

Might  as  well  have  though.  Our  actions 
there,  and  lack  of  same  in  Selma,  turns  the 
whole  wide  world  against  us. 

Page  Welch.     Are  you  conscious  agents? 

John  W.  Harvey. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

March  12, 1965. 

Senator  Morse  :  The  weight  of  one  person's 
opinion  seems  like  a  futile  thing  but  let  me 
add  my  expression  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam  to  those  I  know  you  are  also 
receiving. 

I  feel  the  United  States  hajfe  no  right  legally 
to  be  in  Vietnam  at  all.  From  all  I  have 
read,  I  am  sure  that  technically  this  is  true. 
But  morally  we  have  no  right  there.  We 
say  we  are  trying  to  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism when  I  feel  that  it  Is  not  our  busi- 
ness what  form  of  socioeconomic  power 
structure  they  build.  It  may  be  our  con- 
cern but  It  Is  not  our  business.  I  think  there 
Is  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion  gen- 
erated by  the  equating  of  communism  with 
the  Russian  Government  or.  In  this  case, 
communism  with  the  Red  China  Govern- 
ment. I  think  we  have  far  more  to  fear  from 
the  spread  of  China's  power  in  the  Vietnams 
than  we  have  of  the  spread  of  communism. 
And  I  think  the  Vietnamese — North  as  well  as 
South— feel  the  same  way.  Historically  they 
have    feared    China.     Since    we    will    never 


Berkeley,  Calif., 

March  9. 1965. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Mo&se, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Berkeley  Demo- 
cratic Club  in  special  called  session  took  the 
following  position  on  the  crises  In  Vietnam: 
We  support  the  prompt  negotiation  of  a 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  civil  war  under  supervision  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  oppose  escalation 
of  the  American  military  effort  In  Vietnam. 
We  wish  to  send  our  thanks  to  you.  Sen- 
ator Morse,  for  your  outspoken  stand  on  this 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

Berkeley  Democratic  Club, 
Art  Walenta,  President. 
Naomi  McLane,  Secretary. 

Berwtyn,  III., 
March  12.1965. 
Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  so  much  for 
your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

Present  events  bear  out  your  contention 
that  we  (I  sure  don't)    want  to  bomb  Red 
China. 
I  would  like  to  see  peace  in  Vietnam  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chutka. 

Spokane,  Wash., 

March  11. 1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Out  here  In  the  West  we  are 
very  conscious  of  the  great  tragedy  going  on 
day  by  day,  and  we  are  also  looking  hope- 
fully and  listening  to  such  courageous  men 
as  yourself,  and  Senator  Gruening,  who  are 
taking  the  Vietnam  question  seriously  and 
asking  for  negotiations.  I  know  It  takes 
courage  but  without  that  in  this  case  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  survival — all  of  us  older 
folks  that  had  sons  in  the  last  war  (we  had 
five  boys  in  it)  do  not  want  war  any  more — 
my  dear  husband  now  dead — went  to  Alaska 
to  help  In  the  last  war  as  a  civilian,  and  I 
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also  worked  to  do  away  with  war,  and  now 
look  what  we  have  to  leave  to  the  young 
folks.  This  note  is  written  to  thank  you 
and  commend  you,  and  to  tell  you  there 
are  people  all  around  us  who  are  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  our  foreign  policy  is  all 
wrong. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jilrs.  O.  A.  Conrad. 


Eugene,  Orsg., 

March  12, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  terribly  con- 
cerned over  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  We 
believe,  as  you  do,  that  there  must  be  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  between  the  south  and 
the  north  and  the  United  States  must  with- 
draw. 

Your  forthright  stand  on  this  issue  is  both 
constructive  and  courageous.  We  thank  you 
and  we  pray  that  reason  and  right  may  pre- 
vail before  the  present  U.S.  policy  of  increas- 
ing military  intervention  leads  to  a  full-scale 
Asian  war. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Anacher. 


First  Baptist  Church, 
Junction  City.  Oreg.,  March  9, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse  :  I  admire  your  courage  to 
speak  up  about  Vietnam.  When  I  read  the 
enclosed  news  Item  and  then  the  editorial 
from  the  Oregonian  this  morning  I  felt  sure 
that  many  would  agree  with  you  and  not 
with  the  editor.  But  since  you  people  get  so 
much  criticism  I  want  you  to  know  you  have 
supporters  too. 

I  write  as  a  World  War  II  veteran,  not  a 
pacifist,    and    a    registered    Republican — for 
whatever  that's  worth. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  E.  Vegors. 

Champaign.  III. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know 
that  I  agree  with  your  statements  on  Viet- 
nam. Please  keep  doing  whatever  lies  In 
your  power  to  prevent  escalation  and  to  ob- 
tain a  negotiated  settlement  followed  by 
withdrawal. 

When  the  President  asks  Congress  to  de- 
clare war,  I'll  be  counting  on  you  to  lead  the 
forces  who  try  to  defeat  the  request. 

I  have  written  to  my  own  Senators,  Doug- 
las and  Dirksen,  about  my  feelings  on  this 
matter.  I  have  also  written  to  Humphrey 
and  Johnson.  Is  there  any  more  that  one 
lone  citizen  can  do? 

Mrs.  B.  Albert. 


Tucson,  Ariz., 
March  12,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  these  times  of 
great  troubles  in  Vietnam  it  is  very  encour- 
aging to  realize  that  at  least  a  few  Members 
of  the  Congress  realize  the  real  situation  in 
southeast  Asia. 

I  am  only  16  years  old,  but  I  feel  that  for- 
eign policy  of  my  country  Is  Important  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  age. 

As  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned,  I  feel  It  Is 
bad  for  any  nation  to  defy  a  Geneva  agree- 
ment and  enter  a  country  in  the  midst  of  a 
civil  war.  What  is  even  more  disturbing  to 
me,  is  that  our  President,  whose  campaign 
I  aided,  seems  to  have  no  regard  for  himian 
life,  having  ordered  bombings  as  if  they  were 
a  routine  thing. 

I  hope  that  more  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators will  see  this  argument  and  also  urge 
the  United  State's  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Ken  Kaiserman. 


Cambridge,  Mass., 

March  12.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  attended  your  lec- 
ture here  at  Rinn  Tech  auditorium  this 
evening  and  wish  to  applaud  your  comments 
in  writing.  Yours  was  the  most  cogent  criti- 
cism of  the  U.S.  policy,  or  what  one  can  make 
of  it.  in  Vietnam  that  I  have  yet  heard  from 
a  public  official.  I  only  regret  there  was  not 
more  time  for  questions. 

Your  analysis  of  principles  and  the  facts 
of  United  States,  South  Vietnamese,  Viet- 
cong.  and  North  Vietnamese  actions  seemed 
sound;  your  concluding  comments  on  social 
and  economic  goals  were  particularly  appro- 
priate. I  find  only  one  lack  in  the  analysis 
and  proposals  you  gave,  and  in  those  of  your 
comments  that  have  reached  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly:  Insufficient  emphasis  of 
the  exceedingly  diverse  and  complex  cultural 
patterns  of  the  peoples  living  in  the  area  of 
land  called  Vietnam,  as  well  as  In  southeast 
Asia  in  general,  and  their  historically  isola- 
tionist ways  of  life.  No  government  or  trus- 
teeship that  seeks  to  insure  peace  and 
promote  social  welfare  can  long  ignore  this 
complexity  without  serious  weakening.  The 
Vietcong  certainly  have  not.  Their  provis- 
ional governments,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  are  carefully  tailored,  as  circumstances 
permit,  to  the  variations  presented  by  each 
community;  their  goal  is  not  homogeneity 
or  military  victory,  but  simple  expansion  of 
control. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  yovir  voice  con- 
tinued in  this  much  needed  protest  and  hope 
you  will  be  Joined  by  some  of  your  less  bold 
colleagues  before  long.  There  is  much  need 
to  show  the  President  that  he  has  neither 
consensus  nor  acquiescence  on  these  Issues. 
Sincerely, 

G.  Craig  Bolon. 


Providence  Memorial  Hospital, 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  March  11, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  a  voice  from 
such  a  far  country  on  the  border  that  you 
may  hardly  recognize  it.  At  least  I  want 
you  to  know  my  thankfulness  for  your  in- 
cisive thinking  and  clear  courage  on  the 
Vietnam  crisis.    Power  to  you. 

I  have  Just  read  Hansen  Baldwin's  article 
advocating  a  million  men  and  all  that  goes 
with  it  as  the  solution.  So  he  would  put 
that  land  and  people  through  the  meat 
grinder  with  our  boys.  Actually,  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  he  is  serious  unless  he  has  taken 
leave  of  his  senses.  This  would  indeed  be 
going  it  alone.  We  should  recognize  that 
he  and  his  company  are  eyeless  in  Gaza, 
reaching  for  the  pillars  to  pull  down  this 
temple  of  civilization  upon  us  all. 

With  every  good  wish, 
Cordially  yours, 

Paxil  Newton  Poling, 

Chaplain. 


Berkeley,  Calif., 

March  11,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  honor  and  commend  you  for 
your  intelligent,  hence  coiu-ageous,  stand  on 
American  military  participation  In  Vietnam. 
It  is  now  overwhelmingly  clear  that  such  par- 
ticipation, especially  the  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam,  do  not  even  make  sense  militarily, 
let  alone  diplomatically  or  ethically.  I  de- 
voutly hope  that  your  Judgment  of  this  as 
preparation  for  a  war  on  China  proves  to  be 
wrong.  Perhaps  becaiise  of  your  speaking  out 
It  can  be  avoided.  I  honor  you  for  your  stand 
and  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  maintain  In 
the  face  of  majority  pressure  for  war  and  ir- 
rational action.     I  hope  that  your  example 


will  stir  your  colleagues  to  like  action,  and  to 
an  examination  of  the  realities,  as  opposed 
to  the  rhetoric,  of  the  situation.  "^ 

Best  wishes  for  yourself,  and  for  the  tiny 
voice  of  sanity  you  represent. 
Sincerely, 

Nancy  Odinov. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 

March  8,  1965. 
Dear  Sir:   I  admire  your  courage  in  the 
stand  you  have  taken  on  the  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam. 

My  hopes,  and  prayers  are  for  you.  I  truly 
believe  that  oiu-  only  hopes  of  averting  an 
all-out  nuclear  war  Is  to  withdraw  our  troops, 
and  negotiate  for  peace.  For  the  sake  of  all 
present  and  future  Americans  hold  firm  in 
your  stand  for  peace.  May  God  bless  you. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Robert  Richardson. 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y., 

March  12, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  truly  grate- 
ful to  you  for  your  enlightened  and  cou- 
rageous stand  on  our  disastrous  policy  in 
Vietnam.  We  strongly  support  your  call 
for  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Very  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elias  Tanenbaum. 


March  22,  1965 
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March  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse.  » 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  commend 
you  very  highly  for  your  stand  In  favor  of 
peaceful  negotiation  of  the  present  conflict 
m  Vietnam.  You  may  be  sure  that  mllUonf 
of  Intelligent  American  citizens  back  you  in 
this  stand  and  are  not  taken  in  by  the  pres- 
ent dangerous  policy  of  the  administration 
to  escalate  the  war.  President  Elsenhower, 
In  making  his  farewell  address  to  the  Nation, 
warned  of  the  menace  to  freedom  by  a  pow- 
erful "military-Industrial  complex."  It  cer- 
tainly seems  that  this  group  now  dictates 
policy  and  humanity  is  again  faced  with  the 
terrible  danger  of  a  thermonuclear  holocaust. 

Keep  up  your  struggle  against  the  forces 
which  are  leading  mankind  to  disaster,  con- 
tinue to  be  fearless  in  exposing  them,  dis- 
regard the  criticism  of  colleagues  who  have 
Jumped  on  the  bandwagon  of  "brinkman- 
ship" and  know  that  you  are  on  the  side  of 
the  human  race  and  certainly  have  the  back- 
ing of  the  majority  of  our  citizens  whose 
voice  Is  not  heard  by  the  ruling  clique. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Helriecel. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Ashland,  Oreg., 

March  10.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse,- 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  hope  the  letters 
and  poll  printed  on  the  page  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  enclosed  will  encourage  you 
in  your  fight  against  our  increasing,  and  in- 
creasingly futile  and  murderous  meddling  in 
Vietnam,  where  we've  far  less  excuse  and 
chance  of  success  than  King  George  in  had 
in  his  American  Colonies  in  1775-83.  It's  sad 
we've  forgotten  so  much,  so  soon — but  please 
keep  trying. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  Ian  Sort. 


[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
Mar.  9,  1965] 
Viet  Pullout  Is  Favored  in  Poll 
The    northern    California    public    is  dis- 
enchanted, dismayed,  concerned  and  confused 
by  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Vietnam,  ac- 


cording to  the  balloting  in  the  Chronicle  poll 
on  the  Vietnam  dilemma. 

Two  out  of  three  respondents  say  they  are 
confused  about  what  we  are  fighting  for,  six 
out  of  seven  say  they  are  disenchanted  over 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  and  the 
depth  of  their  concern  Is  made  evident  by  the 
large  number  of  comments  which  they  en- 
closed with  their  ballots.  In  letters  to  the 
editor  today  will  be  found  a.  sampling  of  these 

views. 

Although  the  Johnson  administration 
seems  committed  to  a  hatter  war,  northern 
Callfornians  are  opposed  to  Intensifying  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam.  Their  answers  to  question 
2,  for  example,  show  only  14  percent  favor- 
ing increased  action;  24  percent  are  for  hold- 
ing the  line  against  a  wider  war,  but  the 
majority  opinion  of  54  percent  actually  wants 
to  see  the  United  States  pull  out  of  South 
Vietnam.  Respondents  do  not  feel  that  U.S. 
security  is  at  stake  there;  80  percent  deny 
that  our  security  is  eseentially  Involved. 
(The  State  Department,  however,  is  sending 
form  letters  to  its  correspondents  saying: 
"We  are  Involved  in  Vietnam  because  •  •  • 
our  Involvement  Is  essential  to  American  se- 
curity.") 

lu  an  altogether  confused  situation,  what 
seems  clearest  is  the  desire  of  the  Chronicle 
poll  respondents  to  get  the  United  States  ex- 
tricated somehow  from  Vietnam,  to  get  the 
United  Nations  to  accept  responsibility  for 
maintaining  Vietnam's  territorial  integrity 
and  to  seek  the  neutralization  of  the  country 
through  negotiations  involving  the  major  in- 
terested nations,  including  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  percentage  favorite  the  bringing  of 
China  and  Russia  into  negotiations  was  82, 
which  corresponds  precisely  with  a  Gallup 
poll  sampling  of  nationwide  opinion. 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
James  Reston  wrote  afte?  a  Jotirney  through 
the  South  that  he  had  found  the  mood  In 
the  country  about  Vietnam  to  be  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  concern  and  trust  in  the  President. 
Reston  heard  no  serious  discussion  of  the 
Vietnam  problem.  To  Judge  from  the  In- 
tensity of  feeling  displayed  by  most  of  our  re- 
spondents, that  is  not  the  case  here. 


Confusion  and  Concern  Over  Vietnam 
Dilemma 

Alice  E.  Ginn,  and  Jimmle  Glnn,  San-Pran- 
cisco:  "If  the  United  States  had  not  gone  to 
South  Vietnam's  aid  in  1954,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Vietnamese  would  be  ruled  by  a 
government  of  their  own  choice.  They  have 
had,  instead,  a  series  o(f  military  dictators 
fighting  for  U.S.  handouts.  •  •  • 

"Democracy,  by  definition,  cannot  be  Im- 
posed. A  correct  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam 
should  stem  from  the  principle  that  a  gov- 
ernment derives  Its  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

Walter  Gerstel,  El  Cerrlto:  "We  must  end 
the  disastrous  Kennan -Dulles  containment 
doctrine  in  favor  of  positive,  peaceful  meas- 
ures of  the  foreign  aid  without  military  and 
political  interference,  perhaps  of  the  Peace 
Corps  type. 

"Leaves  from  the  'Teahouse  of  the  August 
Moon' — again  we  are  finding  ourselves  teach- 
ing the  natives  democracy  even  If  we  have 
to  kill  every  single  one  of  them." 

Gilbert  F.  Whipple,  Ban  Francisco:  "A 
traditional  peasant  population  which  has 
suffered  the  dubious  advantages  of  60  years 
of  French  colonial  rule,  Japanese  occupation 
and  then  a  succession  of  reactionary  auto- 
crats and  military  strongmen  and  which  has 
been  brutally  terrorized  by  the  forces  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict,  confined  in  concentra- 
tion camps  and  shuffle<S  about  the  country, 
is  unlikely  to  recognize  the  Inherent  advan- 
tages of  constitutional  government  and  the 
free  enterprise  system.  In  whose  name  these 
barbarities  hav^  been  committed. 

"The  really  unfortunate  fact  is  that  In  this 
Insunce  even  blowing  the  whistle  for  the 


Marines  will  not  solve  the  problem.  Short 
of  the  direct  application  of  nuclear  devices 
the  United  States  would  never  be  able  to  win 
a  ground  war  against  the  Chinese  on  the 
southeast  Asian  peninsula." 

Carolyn  Allf ree.  Woodland :  "Thank  you  for 
your  thought-provoking  questions.  They 
helped  to  clarify  the  problem  in  my  mind 
and  lead  me  to  examine  my  opinions  and 
personal  motives  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world." 

Walter  Ballln,  San  Prrncisco:  "I  believe 
that  the  14-nation  Geneva  Conference  should 
be  resumed.  The  conference  should  agree 
on  a  coalition  government  (consisting  of  the 
right-wing,  moderates  and  leftists)  for  South 
Vietnam.  This  government  would  pave  the 
way  for  free  elections.  The  people  would 
probably  vote  for  communism,  but  If  that 
Is  what  the  people  want,  that  Is  their  right, 
and  no  nation  (Including  the  United  States) 
has  the  right  to  Interfere  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  another  country." 

M.  Mattson,  San  Francisco:  "I  think  that 
It  Is  Idealistic  to  hope  that  we  will  win 
the  war  the  way  things  are  going.  Un- 
fortunately, we  simply  must  fight  harder  In 
order  to  progress  to  victory.  South  Vietnam's 
war  is  now  also  our  war.  Our  prestige,  for 
whatever  It's  worth,  and  our  security.  In- 
directly, are  involved  and  threatened.  The 
United  Nations  Is  simply  not  strong  enough 
to  contain  the  war,  although,  I  agree  that  it 
would  be  much  safer  to  hand  the  whole  thing 
over  to  them  •  *  * 

"South  Vietnam  is  simply  another  Com- 
munist stepping  stone  to  world  domination. 
They  must  be  stopped  somewhere.  South 
Vietnam  is  Just  as  good  as  anyplace." 

H.  E.  Soderstlom,  Healdsburg:  "It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Communist  issue  is  greatly  over- 
done in  Vietnam  as  it  is  elsewhere.  I  think 
the  issue  in  Vietnam  Is  the  age-old  Issue  of 
the  people  versus  the  landed  gentry  plus  the 
military. 

"Why  Is  It  that  our  country,  founded  in 
revolution,  always  takes  the  side  of  the  status 
quo,  against  the  revolution?" 

George  S.  Koch,  Berkeley:  "It  seems  to  me 
senseless  to  carry  on  military  operations  in 
a  country  where  it  would  seem  we  really  are 
not  welcome  by  the  majority  of  the  people. 
At  least  the  people  (the  little  people)  do  not 
seem  to  want  our  kind  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, as  they  know  it  by  our  actions — air 
raids  on  villages  where  nonmllltary  people 
are  killed  and  so  on. 

"Before  it  Is  too  late — let  us  get  the  world 
into  a  conference  to  settle  this  affair — our 
do  it  yourself  program  Just  isn't  worth  it." 
R.  S.  Adams,  Oakland:  "I  am  convinced 
that  the  Vltnamese  people  would  be  better 
off  with  a  Communist  government  than  they 
have  been  under  the  control  of  foreign  mil- 
itary and  Roman  Catholic  rule. 

"United  States  ambitions  In  Vietnam  in- 
clude all  the  evils  of  extraterritoriality  from 
which  China  suffered  until  the  Communists 
ended  It.  This  opinion  does  not  all  imply 
a  favorable  attitude  toward  communism  in 
the  rest  of  the  world— but  it  would  probably 
be  an  Improvement  over  the  status  quo  in 
South  Vietnam  where,  again,  the  Catholic 
politicians  block  all  social  evolution." 

John  Laurie.  Nevada  City:  "The  Issue  of 
xhe  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  same  as  the  issue 
of  the  Korean  war.  The  issue  is  whether  the 
Communists  should  be  allowed  to  conquer 
and  subjugate  the  world  by  the  use  of  force. 
The  value  of  Vietnam  lies  not  in  whatever 
small  strategic  value  it  may  have.  Vietnam 
is  a  symbol  to  the  entire  world  of  our  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  spread  of  communism 
and  to  allow  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
choose  their  political  philosophies  by  their 
economic  and  social  merit  rather  than  by 
their  local  military  strength. 

"We  must  *  *  •  make  It  our  Intention  to 
supply  enough  aid  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  Insure  the  speedy  defeat  of  the  Vietcong 
aggression." 


Walter  S.  Strauss,  San  Rafael:  "In  par- 
ticular reference  to  question  No.  5,  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  very  substantial  difference 
between  the  Vietnam  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

"In  the  latter,  the  United  States  had  sup- 
port from  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and,  certainly  full  support  and  co-  • 
operation  from  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment and  people.  None  of  this  is  true  in 
Vietnam." 

Dorothy  Heinemann,  Concord:  "If  the 
United  States  became  almost  hysterical  at 
the  thought  of  Cuba,  90  miles  away,  be- 
ing a  base  for  weapons  not  marked  'made  in 
U.S.A.'  and  demanded  their  removal,  is  it 
then  perfectly  all  right  to  fill  up  Vietnam 
and  Laos  and  the  South  China  Seas  with 
American  weapons  Just  as  close  as  we  can 
get  tci  China  with  whom  we  decline  even  to 
speak? 

"Is  it  'unprovoked  aggression'  when  a  per- 
son bom  In  Vietnam,  and  whose  parents  and 
grandparents  were  born  there,  sets  off  a 
bomb  at  an  American  military  installation  In 
their  country,  and  then  is  it  perfectly  all 
right  and  a  victory  to  burn  and  destroy 
Vietnamese  people,  houses  and  villages  be- 
cause someone  there  does  not  hold  the  of- 
ficially approved  made  in  America'  opinions? 
James  C.  Brown,  Felton:  "I  believe  the 
United  States  has  problems  enough  here 
at  home  to  solve  and  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
expend  billions  in  taxpayers'  money  and  sac- 
riflce  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  to  impose  our 
way  of  life  on  a  people  who  clearly  are  not 
adapted  to  our  kind  of  society. 

"China  has  been  exploited  by  Japan. 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  A  new  era  has  dawned  and  we  must 
recognize  that  China  is  a  dominant  force 
in  the  world  and  any  settlement  of  southeast 
Asian  problems  will  have  to  have  China's 
concurrence." 

Philip  S.  Whalen,  Palo  Alto:  "It  is  far  past 
time  to  shape  a  more  human  definition  of 
victory  in  Vietnam.  The  program  of  devel- 
oping the  lower  Mekong  Basin,  in  which  sev- 
eral countries  have  already  participated  for 
several  years.  Is  eminently  constructive, 
humanly  beneficial,  and  relatively  immune 
to  political  attack. 

"Introduction  of  a  United  Nations  presence 
in  the  form  of  a  much-needed  security  force 
for  that  program  would  give  the  U.N.  prestige 
and  Influence  in  southeast  Asia.  As  a  coun- 
ter to  Sukarno's  and  Mao's  unprincipled,  war- 
like goals  there,  this  would  constitute  both 
a  substantial  and  genuinely  moral  victory 
for  us." 


The  Chronicle  Poll:  Results  of  Ballot 
No.  45 — Dilemma  in  Vietnam 
Following  are  the  results  of  ballot  No.  45  of 
the  Chronicle  poll  which  appeared  on  this 
page  February  23.  The  percentages  indi- 
cated are  based  on  the  total  number  of  bal- 
lots received.  Where  the  "Yes"  and  "No" 
percentages  do  not  add  up  to  100.  the  differ- 
ence represents  ballots  expressing  no 
opinion. 

1.  Eleven  years  ago  the  United  States  be- 
gan giving  military  aid  and  advice  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  help  them  resist  infll- 
tration  and  takeover  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

(a)  Do  you  think  it  was  wise  to  take  that 
step  onto  the  mainland  of  Asia?  Yes.  28 
percent;  no,  70  percent. 

(b)  If  the  United  States  had  not  gone  to 
South  Vietnam's  aid  in  1954,  do  you  think 
communism  would  control  the  country  to- 
day?   Yes,  53  percent:  no,  27  percent. 

2.  Today  South  Vietnam  admittedly  has 
not  achieved  the  political  and  mlUtary  sta- 
bility which  the  United  States  set  out  to  en- 
courage, and  the  situation  Is  deteriorating. 
Check  which  of  the  following  courses  of  ac- 
tion you  favor : 

(a)  Hold  the  line  against  widening  the 
war.    Yes,  24  percent;  no,  16  percent. 
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(b)  Increase  action;  do  whatever  It  takes  to 
win,  even  If  that  means  widening  the  war. 
Yes.  14  percent;  no,  34  percent. 

(c)  Pull  out  of  South  Vietnam.  Yes,  54 
percent:  no,  16  percent. 

(d)  Obtain  the  UJ^.'s  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  South  Vietnam.  Yes,  53  per- 
cent; no,  11  percent. 

3.  Prom  what  you  know  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government, 
are  yovu-  sympathies  with  it?  Yes,  12  per- 
cent; no.  76  percent. 

4.  Do  you  feel  it  is  essential  to  our  security 
that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  hold  South 
Vietnam?     Yes,  19  percent;   no,  80  percent. 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  the  issues  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  are  basically  the  same  as  those 
In  the  Korean  conflict?  Yes,  44  percent;  no, 
44  percent. 

6.  General  de  Gaulle  and  U  Thant  are 
pressing  for  negotiations  among  the  major 
Interested  nations  for  the  neutralization  of 
Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  southeast  Asia. 

(a)  Would  you  favor  inviting  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  sit  In  on  these 
negotiations?  Yes,  82  percent;  no,  15  per- 
cent. 

7.  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  now  nvun- 
ber  about  24,000.  Many  are  draftees  who 
complain  they  do  not  know  why  they  are 
there  or  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  fight- 
ing for. 

(a)  Do  you  share  this  confusion?  Yes, 
61  percent;  no,  34  percent. 

(b)  Would  you  favor  a  policy  of  sending 
only  volxmteers — not  draftees — to  military 
duty  In  Vietnam?  Yes,  32  percent;  no,  46 
percent. 

Helpeb,  Utah, 
March  12,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  In 
full  accord  with  your  opinions  expressed 
concerning  Vietnam.  We  have  no  business 
there  and  should  g^  out  at  once.  Our  ac- 
tions there  Is  a  worldwide  disgrace.  We  are 
in  there  on  the  excuse  that  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government  invited  us  in  to  help.  But 
that  was  some  nine  governments  ago,  and 
the  Vietnam  people  are  not  with  us  In  this 
struggle. 

I  am  suspicious  that  the  administration's 
real  reason  for  intensifying  the  campaign 
there  is  to  inveigle  Red  China  Into  the  con- 
flict so  we  can,  with  some  rft^onable  excuse, 
obliterate  China's  nuclear  potential  before 
they  get  It  perfected.  I  vigorously  disap- 
prove of  this,  too. 

It  is  disgraceful  to  know  that  the  United 
States  sends  marines  and  others  to  establish 
"freedom."  In  Vietnam,  while  It  will  not  do 
likewise  for  Its  own  people  here  at  home  in 
South. 

The  most  powerful  country  in  the  world 
cannot  save  a  country  from  conmiunism,  or 
any  other  "ism,"  If  most  of  that  country's 
people  do  not  also  have  their  heart  in  the 
struggle.  And  the  South  Vietnam  people  do 
not. 

Keep  up  the  fight.  Some  one  must.  I 
wish  that  our  own  Utah  Senators  would  do 
likewise.  If  I  can  help  you  In  any  way,  I  am 
glad  to  do  so. 

Yours  trxily. 

G.  T.  Harrison. 


SCAPPOOSE,  Oreg., 

March  10,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  put- 
ting Into  words  what  many  of  us  feel  about 
our  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Our  "escalation"  of  this  war  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  eventually  China  can  only  lead  to 


world  war  III  and  disaster.  We  will  bleed 
our  Nation  white  In  a  30-year  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland. 

Please  keep  plugging  away  loud  and  clear 
imtil  ovir  President  shakes  loose  of  the  war 
hawks   and   narrow   thinkers  and   gets  our 
Nation  on  the  path  to  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Sahogian. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  12,  1965. 
Senator  Watne  L.  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  I  wish  the  President 
would  listen  to  your  advice  on  Vietnam. 

His  wisdom,  practicality  and  morality  are 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  phony  psychology 
at  the  basis  of  our  present  policy. 

I  am  dismayed  and  heartsick,  after  voting 
and  working  for  Mr.  Johnson,  that  he  repudi- 
ated his  campaign  pledges  and  appropriated 
the  mad  policies  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 

You  are  a  great  patriot  and  I  hope  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  of  like  mind  will 
get  increasing  support  to  result  in  a  change 
toward  peace  instead  of  war  (xmdeclared) . 

Thank  you. 

Yours  very  warmly. 

Harold  N.  Evans. 

MEXICO.JhIO., 

March  12,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  keep  talking. 
Yovu-  voice  is  strength  to  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans and  those  of  us  who  have  sons  In  mili- 
tary service. 

Gratefully, 

Mary  Searfoss. 

Chicago,  III. 

Senator  Morse:  Please  keep  on  with  try- 
ing to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam. 

Ever3rthlng  happening  there  proves  out 
your  contention  that  the  United  States 
wishes  to  get  at  Red  China. 

Enclosed  is  a  colixmn  by  Mr.  Akers  that 
has  a  quote  made  by  President  Johnson 
about  Vietnam. 

What  a  change  from  then  to  now. 

What  a  "Great  Society"  we  are  getting. 

Has  Vietnam  always  been  used  as  an  ex- 
cusex)r  is  this  of  recent  origin? 

I  hate  reading  the  papers  lately — all  It  is 
about  is  Vietnam,  the  racial  strife  out  South, 
the  teenage  problems  (I  do  not  blame  the 
youngsters,  it  is  the  terrible  headlines  they 
are  subjected  to;  they  feel  they  must  live 
fast — they  might  not  be  around  for  long), 
the  violence  found  out  In  the  streets,  etc. 
Sincerely, 

Stephanie   Chutka. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  (El.)  Sun-Times, 
Mar.  10,  1965] 

Time  Will  Test  Vietnam  Policies 

(By  Mllburn  P.  Akers) 

On  February  10,  1954,  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  said  he  "could  conceive  of  no 
greater  tragedy  than  for  the  United  States 
to  become  involved  In  an  all-out  war  in 
Indochina." 

When  he  made  that  assertion  the  position 
of  the  French,  who  had  spent  nearly  8  years 
trying  to  reestablish  themselves  In  their  col- 
onies of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  was 
becoming  desperate.  They  were  destined  to 
surrender  at  Dien  Blen  Phu  In  a  few  months. 

Throughout  that  long  and  bloody  strug- 
gle (Prance  had  an  estimated  172,000  casual- 
ties, the  Communist  Vletmlnh  more  than 
three  times  that  number,  and  approximately 
250,000  civilians  had  been  killed)  the  United 
States  supported  Prance  unstlntlngly  with 
economic  aid. 

As  tHJe  French  situation  degenerated,  Paris 
sent   numerous    emissaries    to   Washington 


seeking  active  military  intervention  by  the 
United  States,  pleading,  when  Its  army  was 
under  siege  at  Dien  Blen  Phu,  for  an  airlift 
of  sufficient  size  to  supply  its  troops. 

It  was  In  this  context  that  President  Elsen- 
hower publicly  stated  his  determination  that 
the  United  States  avoid  an  all-out  war  in 
Indochina.  It  was  in  the  same  contetx  that 
a  Senator  from  Texas,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
declared  In  Senate  debate  that  he  was 
"against  sending  American  GIs  Into  the  mud 
and  muck  of  Indochina  on  a  blood-letting 
spree  to  perpetuate  colonialism  and  white 
man's  exploitation  In  Asia." 

It  was  in  the  same  context  that  Gen.  Mat- 
thew B.  Rldgway,  then  Army  chief  of  staff, 
reported  that  "the  price  of  victory  in  Indo- 
china would  be  as  great  as.  or  greater  than, 
that  we  paid  in  Korea."  Rldgway  also  In- 
sisted that  the  United  States  could  not  win 
without  Involving  its  ground  troops. 

It  was  less  than  a  year  earlier  that  John 
Foster  Dulles,  then  Secretary  of  State,  had 
hailed  the  so-called  Navarre  plan  as  one 
"designed  to  break  the  organized  body  of 
Communist  aggression  (in  Vietnam)  by  the 
end  of  the  1955  fighting  season." 

That  turned  out  to  be  wishful  thinking. 
Gen.  Henry  Navarre,  author  of  the  Dulles- 
approved  plan  to  reestablish  French  control 
In  Indochina,  subsequently  Informed  hla 
government  (in  a  secret  report  later  made 
public)  that  the  war  in  the  southeast  Asian 
peninsula  could  not  be  won  In  a  military 
sense,  and  that  all  that  could  be  hoped  for 
was  a  "coup  nul."  or  draw. 

The  French  were  fighting  Vietnamese 
Communists  in  1954;  Conamunists  who,  in 
fact,  were  led  then  as  now  by  Ho  Chi  Minh 
who  had,  then  as  now.  Gen.  V.  Nguyen  Glap 
as  his  chief  military  commander,  one  whose 
strategy  and  tactics  proved  superior  to  any- 
thing shown  by  the  elite  of  the  French  gen- 
eral corps.  The  enemy  was  the  same  in  1954 
as  now. 

The  Geneva  (Switzerland)  accords  of  1954, 
which  came  after  the  French  surrender  at 
Dien  Blen  Phu,  split  Vietnam  in  two.  A 
Communist  entity  was  established  in  the 
north  and  a  supposedly  pro- Western  one  in 
the  south,  for  the  revolt  against  French  ef- 
forts to  reestablish  themselves  did  not  receive 
united  backing  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves.   Many  fought  with  the  French. 

The  Elsenhower  administration,  which  had 
supported  the  French  effort  financially  and 
with  military  equipment,  took  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  under 
its  wing  and  poured  In  vast  amounts  of 
economic  aid  and  provided  a  group  of  600 
military  advisers  to  assist  Diem  In  training 
an  army. 

All  the  while  the  Vletcong— Initially  in- 
digenous Communist  guerrillas — were  in- 
creasingly harassing  the  Diem  regime.  By 
1961  they  had  gained  such  foothold  that 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Communlts  master  in  North 
Vietnam,  decided  to  play  a  bigger  hand  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  de- 
cided to  give  Diem  even  greater  assistance. 
Since  the  decision,  the  United  States  has 
become  increasingly  involved.  It  now  haa 
more  than  26,000  soldiers  and  marines  in 
South  Vietnam;  Its  Air  Force  Is  engaged  both 
in  South  Vietnam  against  the  Vletcong  and 
In  North  Vietnam  In  strikes  against  Com- 
munist military  installations.  We  continue 
to  maintain  the  fiction,  however,  that  we  are 
in  South  Vietnam  merely  as  advisers  to  the 
Saigon  government. 

The  shape  of  things  to  come — still  far 
from  discernible — will  demonstrate  whether 
Elsenhower  and  his  chief  of  staff,  General 
Rldgway,  were  correct,  or  If  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor, 
followed  a  wiser  policy. 
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Will  the  result  be  a  "coup  nul,"  as  the 
French  general  predicted  was  the  most  that 
could  be  expected  at  that  time? 

HIadison,  Wis., 

March  3,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  •  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  only  small  snatches  of  your 
speech  before  the  Senate  in  which  you 
pointed  out  what  should  have  been  known 
by  all  long  ago:  that  our  foreign  policy  is  in 
many  instances  our  oil  policy.  As  you  no 
doubt  know,  the  wire  services  and  big  city 
dallies  in  the  Middle  West  Ignored  your 
speech  in  their  reporting,  Although  I  am  not 
technically  one  of  your  people,  I  believe  that 
all  progressives  look  upon  you  as  more  or  less 
their  man  for  today.  If  It  would  be  possible 
I  would  be  most  grateful  to  you  and  yoxir 
office  if  they  could  send  me  the  text  of  the 
above-mentioned  speech  In  full. 

Your  position  on  Vietnam  is,  along  with 
those  of  a  few  other  sane  Senators,  the  only 
reasonable  solution  to  that  rotten  mess. 
Your  position  has  the  added  virtue  of  having 
been  proposed  long  before  most  of  the  others 
spoke  out.  For  many  years  now  I  have  re- 
spected you  as  a  man  who  serves  the  people 
of  the  United  States  In  their  continuing 
battle  against  entrenched  privilege,  greed, 
and  power.  You  are,  furthermore,  the  great- 
est Senator  since  George  Norris. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Russell  G.  Geen. 


Government  In  that  country  become  more 
and  more  appalling  each  day. 
Sincerely, 

Judith  Y.  Newton. 


PORTLAND,  Oreg., 

March  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate  of  the  Unite^  States, 
Capital  Hill, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse':  Please  continue  In 
your  stand  against  our  Vietnam  policy.  All 
the  many  arguments  against  it  that  I  can 
think  of  you  have  expressed  better  in  your 
speeches.  Yours  is  one  of  the  few  voices 
of  reason — please  continue  to  make  it  heard. 

When  I  became  a  citizen  of  this  country 
last  year  I  did  so  with  the  conviction,  which 
many  Europeans  used  to  share,  that  America 
was  the  great  moral  power  in  this  world. 
This  conviction  Is  receiving  a  serious  blow. 
Not  only  are  we  not  acting  in  Vietnam's  in- 
terest, but  I  believe,  not  even  in  our  own. 
Please  persevere  in  your  efforts  to  enlighten 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

gRIGITTE  DeWOLFE 
r.  Fred  DeWolfe. 


Naples,  Fla., 
March  7,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Morse:  I  agree  with  your  views 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy,  Vietnam  issue  specifi- 
cally. I  only  wish  yoia*  opinions  could  be 
carried  to  the  people  with  greater  frequency. 
I  know  you  spoke  at  Stanford  this  past  week, 
yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  coverage 
of  your  speech  In  the  press.  Is  there  any 
place  to  which  you  wquld  direct  me? 
Yours, 

Mac  Waddell. 


Detroit,  Mich., 

March  8,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  your  courageous  stand 
on  Immediate  negotiations  to  end  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  would  welcome  yoiu*  send- 
ing me  copies  of  yoiu:  speeches  on  this 
subject. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  urging  al^mmediate  end  to 
the  war.  Please  let  me  mow  what  I  can  do 
to  help  you  in  your  struggle  for  a  peaceful 
world. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Max  Wender. 

Detroit,  Mich., 
February  14, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  am  horrified 
at  our  three  unprovoked  air-raid  attacks 
against  North  Vietnam.  If  some  foreign 
power  had  done  this  to  the  United  States, 
we  would  all  rise  in  Indignation  against  such 
barbarism. 

These  air  strikes  are  obviously  moves  In 
a  titanic  chess  game  played  by  our  mili- 
tarists, using  the  lives  of  180  million  Amer- 
icans as  pawns.  When  the  game  has  been 
escalated  to  the  point  of  firing  off  of  atomic 
missiles,  100  million  or  more  American  lives, 
including  your  family  and  mine,  will  be 
sacrificed  to  the  whims  of  these  callous  war 
hawks.  None  of  the  Issues  at  stake  can 
possibly  be  worth  the  extermination  of  our 
country. 

I  supported  your  election  campagln  be- 
cause you  and  the  Democratic  Party  prom- 
ised \is  peace.  When  Senator  Goldwater  adf 
vocated  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  introduction  of  atomic  warfare,  he  was 
considered  a  maniac  and  thoroughly  repudi- 
ated by  the  American  people.  Now  you  ap- 
pear to  be  carrying  out  the  Goldwater  sui- 
cidal war  program. 

The  Pentagon  war  hawks  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  plunge  the  world  into  annihila- 
tion. I  strongly  urge  that  you  take  immedi- 
ate and  urgent  steps  to  stop  our  headlong 
race  into  world  war  III.  I  recommend  that 
you  order  the  immediate  return  home  of 
all  our  Armed  Forces.  This  will  not  Ohly 
assiire  the  preservation  of  world  peace,  it 
will  also  put  an  end  to  our  gold  drain  which 
is  already  shaking  the  foundations  of  our 
economy. 

You  now  have  the  historic  choice  of  im- 
leashing  a  terrible  atomic  war  which  would 
destroy  all  humanity,  or  of  taking  your  place 
In  history  as  a  great  humanitarian  alongside 
of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Roosevelt  by 
acting  to  preserve  world  peace.  Your  order- 
ing our  Armed  Forces  to  return  home  will 
have  the  support  and  blessing  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Max  Wender. 


"rally   roimd   the  fiag"    In  times    of   great 
issues. 

I  might  say  that  yoxir  attempt  to  keep  the 
press  here  from  misinterpreting  your  speech 
by  placing  the  body  of  that  speech  in  their 
bands  met  with  little  success.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  Friday,  March  5  made 
It  seem  as  if  you  were  accusing  the  Air  Force 
of  deliberately  provoking  a  war  with  China. 

Might  I  have  a  copy  of  that  press  release 
so  that  I  may  have   it  to  document  your 
opinion  on  this  matter? 
Yours  truly, 

W.    E.    TiNSLEY, 

Department  of  Philosophy. 


SuGENE.  Oreg., 
March  13,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  are  commended 
on  your  fight  to  stop  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  to  seek  peace  through  nego- 
tiation. I  urge  you  to  continue  in  your 
efforts.    The  aggressive  actions  taken  by  our 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

March  8,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  have  my  full 
admiration  and  support  for  your  courageous 
stand  on  thet  Vietnamese  tragedy.  K  you 
have  available  copies  of  statements  of 
speeches  you  have  made  on  our  Vietnam 
policy,  I  would  appreciate  whatever  you  can 
send.  I  would  like  to  distribute  them  to 
those  with  whom  I  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Dresbach. 


KiRKLAND,  Ellis,  Hodson. 

Chaffetz  &  Masters, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Although  I  have 
heard  comments  of  high  praise  concerning 
your  taped  Interview  last  Sunday  on  radio 
station  WBBM,  I  am  disappointed  that  I 
was  able  to  hear  only  the  last  portion  of  the 
broadcast.  My  personal  Inclination  leads 
to  serious  misgivings  concerning  the  direc- 
tion of  the  administration's  direction  In 
Vietnam.  However,  the  "news  blackout" 
(particularly  In  the  Chicago  press)  makes  it 
difficult  to  make  an  Intelligent  evaluation 
of  the  facts  pro  and  con  which  underlie  the 
current  coiu*se  of  events  in  southeast  Asia. 
For  this  reason,  the  factual  objectiveness 
of  your  remarks  was  refreshing  and  helpful 
to  those  seeking  an  enlightened  evaluation 
of  tha  U.S.  commitments  in  Asia. 

Since,  as  I  mentioned,  I  was  not  able  to 
hear  the  complete  broadcast,  I  am  anxiovis 
for  further  information.  I  wonder  If  you 
have  reprints  of  any  speeches  you  may  have 
made  in  which  you  have  detailed  the  factual 
basis  for  your  beliefs  concerning  Vietnam. 
I  would  appreciate  any  such  information. 

Congratulations  on  your  conscientious  ef- 
forts to  objectively  challenge  further  U.S. 
commitments  without  full  disclosxire  of  the 
facts  and  enlightented  debate  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  commitments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Craig  W.  Christensen. 


Foothill  College, 
Los  Altos  Hills,  Calif. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Your  recent  speech  at 
Stanford  gives  some  of  us  who  have  dispaired 
of  late  at  the  turn  of  events  in  Vietnam  some 
hope  that  we  are  not  sliding  down  the  grade 
of  war  without  a  whimper.  Yovu-  voice  of 
dissent  loud  and  clear  Is  a  fine  display  of 
personal  courage  and  high  morality.  It  is 
necessary  if  our  children  are  to  learn  that 
democracy    means    something     more    than 


./-■+, 


Winchester,  Mass., 

March  8, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  yovir  courage  In  speak- 
ing out  against  the  present  administration's 
decision  to  escalate  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
There  has  been  a  conspicuous  lack  of  candQr 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his  advisefis 
regarding  the  situation  there.  That  it  has 
reached  a  critical  stage  Is  clear  by  now. 

Your  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  have 
been  only  very  sketchlly  reported  by  the 
dally  press  and  I  would  therefore  appreciate 
receiving  some  of  this  material  and  your 
views. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  M.  Wiener. 
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Flushing,  N.Y., 

March  12, 1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  I  support  your  effort 
to  persuade  the  President  to  mediate  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  Please  continue;  we  wish  we 
had  more  courageous  people  like  you. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  speech  of 
March  2,  also  any  other  material  on  Vietnam 
that  you  have  available,  including  previous 
speeches  of  yours. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  efforts  on 
behalf  of  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Be.\trice  Boyer. 

Melrose  Park,  Pa.. 

March  15,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  wife  and  I 
warmly  support  your  position  on  Vietnam. 
To  fvirther  that  position  I  hope  that  you  can 
do  something  to  broadcast  publicly  the 
number  of  women  and  children  that  our  suc- 
cessful air  strikes  in  North  Vietnam  have 
succeeded  in  killing.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know  how  many  nonmilitary 
persons  have  to  be  mutilated  or  killed  in 
order  to  prove  that  peace  is  the  wisest  policy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edgas  H.   Schuster. 
Nanct  P.  Schuster. 


El  CERRrro,  Calif., 

March  15,  1963. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  want  you  to 
know  that  you  have  citizen  support  in  your 
pursuit  of  a  sane  U.S.  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam. 

We  feel  we  must  seek  peace  under  any  cir- 
cumstances in  that  country. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Licht,  Ph.  D., 
Barbara  Licht. 

Buffalo,  N.Y., 

March  15,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  President  Johnson's  expan- 
sion of  American  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia  shows  his  contempt  for  the  American 
people  who  voted  overwhelmingly  for  peace 
In  last  November's  election.  I  am  wonder- 
ing If  we  have  representative  government  any 
more,  or  has  the  Administration  gone  insane? 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  "miurary  indus- 
trial complex"  of  which  President  Elsen- 
hower warned  has  now  superseded  Congress 
in  making  Important  decisions,  with  the 
Pentagon  sadists  in  the  driver's  seat. 

The  Incinerating  of  helpless  peasants  and 
their  children  with  napalm  bombs,  the -herd- 
ing of  whole  communities  into  concentraWon 
camps,  the  poisoning  of  food  crops  and  de- 
struction of  homes  are  crimes  which  put  the 
United  States  outside  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion. These  barbarous  acts  have  only  been 
paralleled  by  the  Nazi  monster  of  Europe. 
And  all  these  excesses  are  necessary  we  are 
told  to  "preserve  freedom  in  southeast  Asia." 

At  the  trials  of  the  Nazi  criminals  in  Nur- 
emberg, the  Court  held  that  the  German 
people  were  equally  guilty  In  that  they  failed 
to  stay  the  hands  of  the  sadists.  All  human- 
ity, including  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  Pope,  and  our  European  allies  call  for  an 
end  to  this  genocidal  war  and  for  an  early 
negotiated  peace.  In  reply.  President  John- 
son lands  additional  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  steps  up  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Someone  Is  Washington  Is  itching  for 
a  world  holocaust.  The  collective  voice  of 
the  American  people  must  rise  to  a  crescendo 
and  stop  these  maniacs  from  destroying  the 
world. 


Your  constant  fight  for  peace.  Senator,  is 
well  known  and  appreciated.  While  there  is 
still  time,  a  still  greater  effort  must  be  made 
in  Congress  to  stop-'the  drift  toward  total 
destruction.  I  am  ftllly  confident  that  you 
will  do  more  than  your  share  to  realize  this 
worthy  goal. 

I  remain. 

Very  trxUy  yours, 

Michael  Clttne. 


LiNCOLNWOOD,  III. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Senate  Offlce  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  have  followed  with 
Interest  your  recent  statements  on  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  For  whatever  good  It 
does,  I  just  wanted  to  thank  you,  since  I 
agree  substantially  with  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Reuben  Eisenstein. 


March  15,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  First  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  agree  100  percent  with  your  stand  on 
the  Vietnam  mess  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
many  more  Senators  will  come  to  see  things 
your  way. 

Second  I  also  agree  with  you  100  percent 
regarding  our  foreign  aid  spending  because 
it  is  Just  the  same  as  throwing  this  good 
money  and  material  down  the  sewer. 

Third,  do  you  print  a  newsletter  like  the 
one  that  Senator  Neuberger  does  and  if  so 
would  you  please  be  so  kind  as  to  place  my 
name  on  your  mailing  list. 

And  last  but  not  least  can  we  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  count  on  you  to  support  any 
fair  legislation  that  our  organizations  might 
be  seeking. 

Please  continue  to  take  the  Independent 
stand  when  it  is  the  right  thing  to\do  re- 
gardless if  not  popular  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  We  need  more  men  like  your- 
self in  the  Congress  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
you  will  be  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  many 
more  years. 

May  Grod  bless  you, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Petee  A.  l::;LARn;s. 

Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

Chicago,   III. 
March  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  expression  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  your  efforts 
toward  world  peace.  It  is  Inevitable  that 
men  of  your  vision  and  courage  are  sub- 
jected to  criticism  and  kbuse  but  be  assured 
that  millions,  like  myself,  are  admiring  and 
grateful. 

Sincerely, 

Maurice  H.  Scht. 


Berkeley,   Calif., 

March  13.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  statement  at 
Stanford  University  was  an  oasis  of  clarity 
In  a  desert  of  blind  administration  policy. 
Please  be  assured  that  many  Americans  cling 
to  your  continued  courageous  statements  de- 
crying American  attempts  to  wreak  its  will 
in  Vietnam  through  pure  bullying  power. 
Our  course  seems  morally  Indefensible,  and 
conceivably  strategically  ridiculous — or  disas- 
trous. Power  politics  In  the  nuclear  age 
merits  only  derision,  as  an  instrument  of 
children — but  the  associated  horrors  force 
us  to  substitute  shame  and  terror  for 
laughter. 

International  policing  and  International 
consensus  are  the  only  goals  worth  working 
for  these  days.  As  the  most  powerful  Nation 
on  earth,  we,  above  all,  should  lead  the  way 


toward  such  an  end.  We  have  the  poten- 
tiality to  be  an  Inspiring  force,  but  if  we 
Insist  on  attempting  to  rule  the  world,  we 
can  expect  to  go  the  way  of  Rome,  Napoleon, 
and  Hitler. 

But  while  the  country  allows  Wayne  Moesj 
to  speak,  I  can  still  be  proud  of  what  the 
United  States  stands  for — and  hope  that 
someday  such  voices  will  be  multiplied  sufll. 
clently  to  change  our  militaristic  stance. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Parloff. 


Fresno,  Calif., 

March  12, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
principled  stand  in  regard  to  the  U.S.  unde- 
clared war  in  Vietnam. 

In  my  estimation  you  are  a  giant  among 
pygmies.  Your  steadfast  stand  is  beginning 
to  gain  some  support  from  other  Congress- 
men. 

It  appears  President  Johnson  and  his 
clique  are  a  stubborn  lot  so  it  is  going  to  be 
a  tough  struggle  to  reverse  their  disastrous 
course. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  your  good  work. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Armas  Widgren. 


March  22,  1965 
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Longview,  Wash. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Again,  congratulations 
on  your  firm  stand  on  Vietnam.  You  must 
try  for  more  and  more  publicity  of  your 
views  and  your  reasons  for  holding  those 
views. 

Your  TV  statements  on  Vietnam  hearten 
me  greatly.     They  make  me  realize  that  In- 
sanity is  not  unanimous  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Respectfully, 

Ralph  W.  Johnson. 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 

March  16,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  stop  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  be- 
fore we  have  a  war  with  China.     Negotiate. 

Thomas  A.  Zeitz. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

March  13. 1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Perhaps  shock  treatment 
might  wake  the  President  to  the  truth  •  *  * 
that  most  of  our  people  are  against  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Start  a  movement  toward  im- 
peachment. This  might  make  the  front 
pages  and  make  everyone  realize  the  insan- 
ity of  our  actions. 

I  voted  for  J.P.K.  only  because  I  was  so 
much  against  Groldwater.  Johnson  promised 
peace.  He  has  betrayed  me  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  in  fact,  the  whole  world.  The 
New  York  Times  of  March  7  even  indicates 
he  personally  may  have  selected  some  of  the 
targets  for  bombardment. 

Bold  action  is  Indicated.  Please  keep  up 
your  wonderful  work. 

You  are,  to  me,  one  of  the  few  honorable 
Senators. 

Respectfully, 

Harry  Huest. 

Chicago,  III., 
March  14,  1965. 
Hon.   Wayne   Morse, 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  Is  to  expre« 
strong  support  for  your  sane,  courageous 
stand  on  South  Vietnam.  I  have  written 
many  letters  to  Senators,  Representatives, 
and  others  In  support  of  your  urging  of  nego- 


tiations, a  reconvening  Of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, and  the  peaceful  administration  of 

Vietnam. 
Thank  you  for  your  dedicated  service  to 

our  Nation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Miss  Ellen  Thomas. 


nlng  to  realize  that  it  must  keep  up  with 
the  people. 

Thank  you  for  whatever  you  may  be  able 
to  send. 

Respectfully  and  cordially  yours. 

Mrs.  Rose  Boin. 


WOosTER,   Ohio, 

March  12.  1965 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Offlce   Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  From  what  I  read 
In  the  papers  and  hear  over  the  radio  we 
seem  to  be  getting  more  deeply  Involved  in 
Vietnam  each  day.  It  sounds  like  we  are  not 
only  Involved  in  the  civil  war  of  an  Asiatic 
nation,  but  are  in  the  middle  of  a  fight  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Buddhists. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  dotibt  as  to 
whether  the  majority  of  South  Vietnamese 
understand  what  they  are  fighting  for,  and 
our  present  tactics  may  not  help  much. 

On  February  27  Drew  Pearson's  column  re- 
ported Gen.  Samuel  Williams,  former  U.S. 
military  adviser  to  President  Diem,  who  says 
"Every  non-Communist  in  a  vlllege  that  we 
bomb  is  going  to  be  a  darned  good  Commu- 
nist by  the  time  we  get  through." 

Several  times  recently  I  have  heard  a  news 
report  indicating  that  you  are  one  of  the  few 
Senators  who  dares,  not  only  to  think  for 
yourself,  but  to  express  ycur  views  even  when 
most  everyone  else  is  "parroting"  what  they 
think  the  most  Influential  Government  lead- 
ers and  citizens  want  to  hear. 

It  certainly  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
we  can  spend  billions  of  dollars  trying  to 
preserve  freedom  and  protect  South  Viet- 
namese from  the  brutalities  of  communism, 
but  are  helpless  to  prevent  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  of  citizens  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi by  city  and  State  officials. 

Please  continue  your  courageous  leader- 
ship. 

Sincerely,  j 

I      Alma  Chittitm. 

Bebkeley,  Calif., 

March  16,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C: 

Protest  insane  Asia  policy.  Demand 
McNamara  and  Bundy  brothers  resign. 

Woody  Banes. 

North  Hollywood,  Calif., 

March  15.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne   Morsb. 
Senate  Offlce  Building,   I 
Washington.  D.C.  I 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  very  much  In- 
terested in  yoMf  statements  relating  to  the 
official  white  paper  on  Vietnam.  I  am  pre- 
paring a  term  paper  for  college,  tuid  would 
appreciate  your  sending  me  both  a  copy  of 
the  white  paper,  and  your  answer.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  Just  what  the  white  paper 
means — does  it  represent  what  is  referred 
to  In  slang  "a  whitewash"  or  to  use  a  more 
dignified  term,  a  rationalization  of  our  policy 
there. 

I  assure  you  that  you  have  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Americans,  but  somehow  this  support  is 
not  evidenced  In  the  reports  of  the  news- 
papers. The  major  magazines  editorially  sup- 
port the  present  escalation,  and  try  to  play 
down  the  people's  outcry  for  negotiations 
and  peace. 

At  the  moment  I  am  reading  Carl  Sand- 
burg's "The  War  Years"  (life  of  Lincoln) 
and  it  seems  that  the  forces  against  Lincoln 
were  highly  publicized  while  the  people's 
voices  were  played  down.  The  role  of  the 
press  it  seems  to  me  has  always  been  to  with- 
hold what  the  people  are  saying.  Today  how- 
ever, the  civil  rights  movement  seems  to 
have  caught  on  and  even  the  press  is  begln- 


BaoNX,  N.Y. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  appeal  to  you  (one  of  our 
enlightened  Senators)  to  urge  the  President 
to  lift  the  veil  of  silence  stirroundlng  our 
Asiatic  policy,  and  to  use  all  possible  chan- 
nels to  negotiate  for  peace  In  Vietnam. 
W.  Llppmann,  in  the  March  15  issue  of  News- 
week, and  the  editorial  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  10  clearly  state  the 
reasons  for  such  actions. 

The  President  was  elected  mainly  because 
of  his  nonmilitary  attitude  to  a  solution 
of  the  Asian  situation,  consultation  with 
our  allies,  neutrals,  and  a  regard  for  world 
opinion,  as  well  as  self-determination,  should 
be  factors  In  our  foreign  policies,  and  de- 
terring influences  in  the  escalation  of  the 
war.  Any  other  course  will  tarnish  our 
image,  gain  us  enemies,  and  add  to  our 
burden  in  the  loss  of  men  and  fortune. 
The  military  faction  should  not  Influence 
our  judgments.  I  doubt  If  we  have  the 
support  of  the  Buddhists  (who  constitute 
the  majority  in  South  Vietnam)  if  we  have 
to  export  their  priests.  Again  I  urge  you  to 
renew  yovu"  efforts  for  peace. 

Sincerely  your,  

Solomon  Schiff. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Mar.  19.  1965] 
The  Hard  Morse  Head 
You  need  a  good,  hard  head  to  keep  on 
battering  it  against  the  wall  of  official  propa- 
ganda. We  are  grateful  that  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  has  one.  President  John- 
son may  succeed  in  silencing  some  critics 
of  his  Vietnam  policy,  but  he  will  not  silence 
Senator  Morse,  whose  analysis  of  the  State 
Department's  white  paper  is  excerpted  on 
this  page.  Right  or  wrong,  the  Senator  is 
performing  a  public  service  by  insisting  that 
policies  which  could  lead  to  nuclear  war 
shall  at  least  be  discussed;  and  on  the  whole. 
In  our  opinion,  he  is  right. 

The  power  of  Government  to  dominate  if 
not  control  public  opinion  on  the  most  mo- 
mentous issue  of  our  times  is  frightening  in- 
deed. For  various  reasons,  many  Americans 
appear  to  have  abdicated  their  responsibility 
of  Judgment  In  foreign  affairs;  they  do  not 
feel  competent  to  have  an  opinion  on  mat- 
ters so  remote  and  complex,  a 

The  fallacy  here  is  (that  judgments  on 
the  big  issues  of  forei^  policy— the  issues 
that  decide  the  very  dea^y  of  man — do  not 
actually  depend  on  esoteric  knowledge  avail- 
able only  to  highly  trained  "experts."  The 
basic  questions  are  simple.  Every  American 
is  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  them  even 
though  his  Information  may  not  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  State  Department's. 

If  the  typical  American  knows  what  is 
right  and  decent  In  Alabama,  he  Is  capable 
of  knowing  what  Is  right  and  decent  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  not  right,  it  Is  not 
decent,  to  wage  war  in  Asia  on  the  hypo- 
critical pretext  that  we  are  seeking  peace. 

President  Johnson's  Intentions  may  be 
good,  but  he  still  has  around  him  advisers 
who  have  never  been  able  to  think  up  any 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States  except 
antl-Communlst  "containment,"  which  is 
not  a  policy  so  much  as  a  bankrupt  state  of 
mind.  As  John  K.  Galbralth  said  the  other 
day,  foreign  policy  has  become  "a  favored 
field  for  those  who  have  a  nostjalgia  for  past 
error."  It  is  time  that  the  enormous  error 
of  our  Vietnam  policy  be  corrected,  and  men 
like  Senator  Morse  are  doing  a  great  service 
by  saying  so. 


[Prom   the    St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Mar.   19,  1965) 
Silence  on  the  New  Asian   War:   Senator, 
Replying  to  Whfte  Paper,  Urges  Public 
To  Insist  on  Discussion 
(From  an  address  by  Wayne  Morse,  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon) 
Last  summer  and  fall,  many  voices  were 
raised   by  American  politicians  and   by  the 
political  generals  of  South  Vietnam  to  "go 
north."    The  war  in  South  Vietnam  was  be- 
ing lost.     Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  one  of  the 
passing   parade   of   Vietnamese   leaders,   was 
anxious  that  the  losses  in  the  south  be  cov- 
ered by  expansion  of  the  war  into  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  United  States.    A  presential  cam- 
paign  was   being   conducted   in   the   United 
States  almost  entirely  on  the  issue  of  who 
was  placing  his  faith  in  military  power  to 
solve  all  our  problems  and  who  was  not. 

On  September  28,  1964,  at  Manchester, 
N.H.,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  said  of  all 
this: 

"So  Just  for  the  moment  I  have  not  thought 
that  we  were  ready  for  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  for  Asian  boys.  What  I  have 
been  trying  to  do,  with  the  situation  that  I 
found,  was  to  get  the  boys  In  Vietnam  to  do 
their  own  fighting  with  our  advice  and  with 
our  equipment.  That  is  the  course  we  are 
following. 

"So  we  are  not  going  north  and  drop  bombs 
at  this  stage  of  the  game,  and  we  are  not 
going  south  and  run  out  and  leave  it  for  the 
Communists  to  take  over.  We  have  lost  190 
American  lives,  and  to  each  one  of  those  190 
families  this  Is  a  major  war  •    *    *." 

Time  after  time,  the  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  told  the  public  and  told  con- 
gressional committees  in  private  that  what 
was  going  on  in  South  Vietnam  was  essen- 
tially a  civil  war. 

Yet  last  month  all  these  policy  statements 
of  why  expansion  of  the  war  would  serve  no 
ptUT)ose  were  thrown  out  by  the  same  people 
who  had  made  them.  Something  called  a 
white  paper  was  published  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  coincide  with  the  change  In 
policy.  But  this  white  paper  did  not  afford 
any  explanation  or  any  reason  or  any  justi- 
fication of  a  change  in  policy. 

What  it  did  in  fact  was  to  confirm  and 
verify  what  we  have  been  told  so  many  times : 
that  somewhere  between  10  and  20  percent 
of  the  number  and  r.bout  10  percent  of  the 
weapons  of  the  Vietcong  rebels  come  from 
outside  South  Vietnam. 

That  Is  what  the  white  paper  confirms. 
That  is  all.  It  does  not  even  claim  that  the 
war  is  any  less  a  civil  war  than  it  ever  was. 
The  white  paper  estimates  that  a  maximum 
of  37,100  infiltrators  entered  South  Vietnam 
from  the  north  from  1959  through  1964.  Yet 
with  the  known  casualties  and  the  estimated 
current  guerrilla  force,  these  men  from  the 
north  still  constitute  at  most  20  percent  of 
the  Vietcong.  The  confirmed  infiltrators 
constitute  only  12  percent. 

Everything  In  the  white  paper  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  boat  sunk  on  February 
16  of  this  year  was  known  to  the  administra- 
tion last  summer  and  last  fall  when  the 
President  said  "we  are  not  going  north."  and 
when  both  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  De- 
partment Insisted  that  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  in  the  south  by  attacking 
the  north. 

And  today  It  is  still  Just  as  true  as  it  was 
then  that  the  Vietcong  rebellion  is  essen- 
tially a  South  Vietnamese  affair  in  personnel 
and  weapons. 

The  white  paper  Is  the  signal  for  a  new  war. 
because  we  could  not  win  the  one  that  was 
already  going  on. 

The  committing  of  3,500  marines  to  ground 
combat  is  only  the  first  installment  of  US. 
ground  forces  that  will  be  needed.  I  am 
satisfied  that  what  Is  behind  oxu"  expansion 
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of  the  war  Is  a  design  to  match  our  half  mil- 
lion ground  forces  In  Europe  with  half  a 
million  in  Asia,  to  act  as  the  "tripwire"  that 
would  bring  the  full  American  nuclear  power 
to  bear  upon  China  should  she  make  any 
move  to  support  local  governments. 

That  is  the  direction  we  are  now  taking 
in  Asia.  It  Is  the  direction  of  singlehanded 
U.S.  containment  not  only  of  China  but  of  all 
political  movements  that  seek  to  remove 
Western  influences  from  southeast  Asia.  No 
longer  do  we  propose  to  organize  groupings 
of  friendly  countries  to  act  in  concert,  such 
as  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
No  longer  do  we  plan  to  seek  the  concerted 
action  of  our  Western  allies. 

We  are  now  committed  to  "going  it  alone" 
and  putting  American  soldiers  into  Asia  on 
whatever  scale  needed  to  carry  out  this 
objective. 

The  pretense  that  we  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  help  the  people  win  a  fight  for  free- 
dom has  been  entirely  dropp>ed.  From  now 
on,  the  war  will  be  conducted  by  Americans, 
\inder  American  command,  for  American  ob- 
jectives. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  President  under- 
stands the  inherent  fallacies  In  his  presump- 
tion that  we  can  bring  the  Vietcong  to  heel 
by  bombing  North  Vietnam.  He  knows  the 
American  people  will  understand  them,  too, 
if  there  is  any  discussion  in  depth  of  Asian 
affairs. 

His  announced  policy  requires  North  Viet- 
nam to  stop  aiding  the  rebels,  it  requires  the 
Vietcong  to  collapse  as  a  result,  and  it  re- 
quires stability  to  emerge  in  South  Vietnam, 
all  as  a  resxilt  of  these  bombings.  The  like- 
lihood of  any  of  these  things  happening  is 
so  remote  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  mas- 
sive campaign  with  the  press  and  Members 
of  Congress  to  support  what  is  being  done 
without  raising  questions  or  objections. 

I  hop>e  that  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  and  its  Congress  will  not 
continue.  If  it  does,  that  silence  will  be 
broken  not  by  wisdom  but  by  casualty  lists. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  of  interest  to  us.  But  it  Is  not  the  kind 
of  vital  Interest  that  deserves  to  be  protected 
by  American  blood.  It  Is  the  kind  of  Interest 
that  should  be  the  subject  of  discussion  with 
other  affected  nations,  and  there  are  many 
nations  that  are  even  more  vitally  affected 
than  we  are. 

That  is  why  I  continue  to  hope  that  the 
President  will  respond  to  U  Thant's  appeal 
for  negotiations  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices. And  above  all,  I  hope  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  bestir  themselves  to  examine 
the  implications  of  our  present  course  In 
Asia,  and  make  their  voices  heard  In  support 
of  U  Thant,  Pope  Paul,  and  the  Council  of 
Churches.  Otherwise,  we  stand  to  awaken 
only  when  we  are  being  drenched  In  blood  and 
for  an  objective  that  is  not  shared  by  any 
of  o\iT  allies  or  even  by  those  nations  in  Asia 
whose  really  vital  interests  are  at  stake. 


POLITICS,  ECONOMICS  BEHIND 
KRUPP  DEAL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Eliot  Janeway.  entitled  "Politics,  Eco- 
nomics Behind  Krupp  Deal,"  published 
on  February  24,  1965,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Politics,  Economics  Behind  Kbupp  Deal 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  Yoek.  February  24. — Once  again,  the 
biggest  businessman  in  Europe  is  Krupp. 
When  the  weapons  of  war  were  Just  bullets 
and  bombs,  Krupp  was  the  armament  king. 
Now  that  nuclear  weapons  have  transformed 


the  nature  of  war,  the  struggle  for  national 
power  has  moved  from  battlefield  to  marketr 
place.  In  today's  economic  wtirfare,  Krupp 
is  again  proving  Itself  preeminent. 

Here's  what  Krupp  Is  up  to.  This  biggest 
of  all  private  Industrial  empires,  this  per- 
sonification of  capitalism,  this  symbolic  tar- 
get of  Russian  propaganda.  Is  going  Into 
partnership,' with  the  Polish  Government. 

Believe  it  or  not,  Krupp  is  putting  Its 
money  into  a  Joint  venture  to  produce 
machine  tools  at  a  new  plant  to  be  put  up 
near  Warsaw.  No  question  about  It,  this  is 
not  an  essay  In  reparations  or  aid.  It  Is  a 
business  proposition,  and  Krupp  makes  no 
bones  about  expecting  to  do  well  out  of  it. 
This  projects  a  pretty  high  rate  of  return. 

ALWAYS  POLITICAL  ANGLE 

Not  that  there  isn't  a  political  angle  to  this 
latest  move  of  Krupp's.  The  way  things 
work  In  Europe,  there  always  is  when  a 
major  corporation  makes  a  major  move 
abroad — In  Europe,  foreign  Investment  and 
foreign  trade  are  extensions  and  expressions 
of  foreign  policy  (a  lesson  which  Americans 
have  yet  to  learn ) . 

The  main  political  purpose  behind  this 
economic  move  is  a  scissors  play  on  East 
Germany,  which  will  thus  be  caught  between 
new  enemy  West  Germany  and  old  enemy 
Poland.  By  extension,  this  serves  a  more 
general  political  purpose;  namely,  to  In- 
tensify the  competitive  splits  among  the 
hungry  satellite  countries.  Washington  Is 
for  the  first  time  alert  to  the  opportunities 
arising  from  this  competition  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  unrest  It  reflects. 

Here's  the  economic  meaning  of  Krupp's 
[Bonn-blessed]  partnership  with  Polish 
statlsm.  Not  merely  West  Germany,  but  all 
of  Western  Europe,  simply  has  too  much  in- 
dustrial capacity  to  earn  its  living  by  taking 
in  its  own  washing — that  is,  by  consuming 
what  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

CONTINUING    TO    EXPAND 

Par  from  solving  this  problem  of  excess 
capacity,  the  Common  Market  has  Intensified 
It.  For  all  of  Western  Europe  Is  continuing 
to  expand  Its  productive  capacities — and,  be 
It  noted,  the  business  Incentive  to  Invest  in 
expansion  has  Increased  even  faster  than 
Americanized  living  standards  and  the  popu- 
lation growth  have  Increased  consumption. 

More  than  ever.  Europe  must  export  to  live. 
What's  more,  everyone  In  Europe  knows  It. 
Everyone  In  Europe  also  knows  that  there 
Isn't  going  to  be  any  unemployment  in  West- 
ern Europe.  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  may  talk  all  he  pleases  about  what  Is 
sound  in  finance  but.  If  times  get  tough. 
Prance  will  follow  the  rest  In  subsidizing  em- 
ployment by  dumping  surplus  production 
abroad. 

Right  now.  Europe's  money  men  have  the 
Jitters  for  fear  that  the  United  States  may 
"solve"  Its  supposed  payments  crisis  by  drain- 
ing Europe  of  the  dollars  that  have  been 
lubricating  her  boom.  Characteristically, 
Krupp  is  making  a  beellne  for  the  closest 
dumping  ground  In  sight. 

But  the  biggest  dumping  ground  for  any 
European  Industrial  surplus  Is  the  United 
States.  If  we  try  to  look  too  good  dollarwlse, 
and  In  the  process  put  too  much  of  a  squeeze 
on  Western  Europe  moneywlse,  we  are  likely 
to  find  ourselves  flooded  with  distress  Euro- 
pean products  dumped  here  at  giveaway 
prices.  Krupp's  move  into  Poland  is  an  early 
warning  signal  that  its  energetic  salesmen 
must  be  expected  here,  too. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
enact  significant  legislation  for  the  im- 
provement of  American  education.  As 
a  long-time  proponent  of  Federal  assist- 
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ance  to  education,  it  is  encouraging  to 
me  that  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill  proposed  by  the  President 
has  a  better  chance  for  enactment  than 
any  such  legislation  in  my  memory. 

In  addition,  the  administration's  high- 
er education  bill  offers  considerable 
promise  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  beset  our  colleges  and  universities 
and  the  students  who  attend  them.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  title  III  of  that 
bill  which  is  devoted  to  strengthening 
our  less  developed  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  In  recent  years  the  Congress 
has  provided  substantial  assistance  to 
higher  education  in  the  form  of  research 
grants  through  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  NASA,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  Also,  the  fellowships  and 
other  assistance  provided  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  have  made 
a  significant  contribution.  However,  by 
the  nature  of  such  assistance  it  alltoo 
often  goes  to  those  institutions  which 
have  already  established  themselves  as 
leaders  in  the  various  fields  of  academic 
endeavor.  As  all  too  often  is  the  case, 
the  rich  have  gotten  richer  and  the  poor 
have  gotten  poorer.  Schools  which  have 
limited  financial  resources  and,  there- 
fore, less  prestigious  faculties  are  often 
left  in  the  dust  in  the  race  for  NEA  fel- 
lowships, research  grants,  and  other 
benefits  which  flow  from  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Title  HI  of  S.  600  offers  promise  for 
directing  Federal  assistance  where  it 
is  needed  most,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  \^ 
bor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 
begun  hearings  on  the  bill. 

In  an  effort  to  aid  the  committee  In 
its  consideration  of  this  legislation,  I 
have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  suggesting  an 
amendment  to  title  HI  which  I  believe 
would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  many 
small  colleges  which  are  struggling  to 
meet  increasingly  heavy  demands.  I 
know  this  subject  is  of  concern  to  many 
Senators  and  particularly  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  South  which  has  a 
disproE>ortionate  number  of  the  poorly 
financed  institutions  in  our  country,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
to  which  I  have  referred  and  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  proposed  amendment  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
March  19. 1965. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  your  committee  will  begin  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  higher  education  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  President  (S.  600)  following  the 
completion  of  work  on  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  committee's  attention  to  one 
section  of  the  bill  which  I  believe  can  be 
Improved. 

Dormitories,  administration  buildings,  and 
libraries  are  vital  to  the  quality  of  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  and  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  provides  the 
means  for  developing  these  tangible  assets 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.    It  is. 
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however,  the  intangibles  that  in  the  final 
analysis  distinguish  the  quality  schools  from 
those  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  increas- 
ine  demands  upon  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities It  is  no  secret  that  the  collective  abil- 
ity of  a  college  faculty  determines  the  qual- 
ity of  education  available  to  Its  students.  A 
very  fine  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  Indicators,  published  by  the  De- 
oartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
obtained  this  comment;  "A  professor  Is  a 
prism  through  which  the  light  of  the  past 
Is  refracted  to  the  present;  rare  is  the  per- 
son who  can  give  In  his  teaching  a  quality 
of  instruction  that  he  himsBlf  has  not  been 

given." 

All  higher  education  suffers  from  an  in- 
ability to  offer  salaries  which  are  competitive 
with  those  available  in  private  industry. 
And,  the  rising  cost  of  higher  education  to 
the  students  makes  It  increasingly  difficult 
for  those  interested  in  a  professional  teach- 
ing career  to  obtain  an  advanced  degree  with- 
out incurring  debts  which  are  not  easily 
repayable  from  an  instructor's  salary. 

While  true  of  American  education  gen- 
erally, the  dlfficxUty  of  obtaining  advanced 
degrees  is  compounded  for  many  faculty 
members  In  our  Instltutltois  In  Arkansas  and 
other  Southern  States.  Only  43  percent  of 
the  faculty  members  in  Institutions  in  the 
South  hold  doctorate  degrees  as  against  a 
national  average  of  51  percent.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  college  level  lieachers  in  the  West 
and  Southwest  and  54  pejrcent  of  such  teach- 
ers in  the  North  Atlantic  region  have  doc- 
torates. While  the  process  of  education  is 
not  so  mechanical  that  a  perfect  parallel 
can  be  drawn  between  the  percentage  of 
Ph.  D.'s  on  a  faculty  and  the  quality  of  its 
instruction,  it  is  fair  to  tay  that  in  general 
the  additional  work  required  for  such  ad- 
vanced degrees  contributes  materially  to  the 
worth  of  the  Institution  and  the  character 
of  the  degrees  It  confers. 

Southern  colleges  and  universities  which 
have  long  labored  undier  the  handicap  of 
inadequate  financial  resources  have  only 
16  percent  of  the  Nation's  teachers  who  hold 
doctorate  degrees.  Teachers'  salaries  in  both 
private  and  public  colleges  and  imiversltles 
In  the  South  are  considerably  lower  than 
In  other  sections  of  the  country  and.  In  part, 
this  accounts  for  the  dUparity  between  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  to  southern 
students  and  those  open  to  students  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  The  inability  of 
many  potential  teachere  to  i>ay  the  cost  of 
their  own  higher  education  also  contributes 
to  this  deficiency. 

These  circumstances  have  particular  con- 
sequence for  colleges  which  historically  have 
sen-ed  Negro  students  and  for  Negro  teachers 
who  on  the  average  are  less  able  than  whites 
to  pay  the  costs  of  higher  education.  Only 
28  percent  of  the  faculty  members  in  Negro 
Institutions,  most  of  whjlch  are  located  in  the 
South,  have  Ph.  D.'s,  Ed-  D.'s  or  the  equiva- 
lent. This  depressing  statistic  has  Immediate 
relevance  to  the  future  course  of  race  rela- 
tions In  our  country. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  colleges 
and  universities  in  need  of  help  are  in  the 
South  or  that  they  are  limited  to  Institutions 
which  historically  serve  Negroes.  All  higher 
education  Is  beset  by  higher  costs,  rising  en- 
rollments and  increasingly  complex  subject 
matter.  However,  these  burdens  fall  with 
added  weight  on  less  developed  colleges,  a 
disproportionate  number  of  which  are  in  the 
South.  The  proposals  contained  in  title  III 
of  the  higher  education  bill  recommended  by 
the  President  offer  hope  for  effective  action 
to  strengthen  these  schools  wherever  they 
may  be.  Paying  special  attention  to  these 
needs  will  benefit  aU  American  education 
and.  Indeed,  our  entire  society. 

I  believe  it  is  unrealistic,  however,  to  con- 
clude that  many  faculty  members  from  top- 
flight colleges  and  universities  will  be  in- 
duced to  teach  in  the  "developing  institu- 


tions" by  a  fellowship  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  proposed  in  title  III.  This 
statement  is  not  made  in  opposition  to  this 
concept,  which  should  be  tried.  I»  is  offered 
as  a  realistic  appraisal  of  a  difllcvilt  problem. 
The  Increasing  pressures  on  our  entire  edu- 
cational system  require  our  better  colleges 
and  universities  to  resist  any  efforts  to  lure 
away  members  of  their  faculties  no  matter 
how  worthy  the  cause.  I  discussed  this  pro- 
posal with  a  top  administrator  at  Columbia 
University  recently  and  was  told  that  Colum- 
bia's faculty  is  so  structured  the  necessary 
leaves  of  abser  ce  would  be  almost  Impossible 
to  arrange  both  because  of  the  many  grad- 
uate programs  which  depend  on  top  profes- 
sors and  the  inunedlate  need  for  classroom 
teachers. 

Thus,  the  problem  which  afflicts  all  higher 
education    in   this   country   centers   on    an 
overall  lack  of  qualified  teachers  rather  than 
merely   a  poor  distribution   of  them.    New 
legislation    In    this    field    should   focus    on 
the  development  of  new  talent   In   greater 
quantity  If  significant  progress  is  to  be  made 
in     improving     "developing     Institutions." 
Rather  than  trying  to  relocate  teachers  in 
these  schools,  we  should  provide  the  means 
for    creating    new    ones    to    serve    them.     I 
believe   the   most   realistic   and   potentially 
fruitful  way  to  do  this  is  through  providing 
rellowships    for    faculty    members    in    such 
institutions    to    obtain    advanced    degrees, 
thereafter    returning    to   their   schools    and 
helping    to   raise    their    academic    standing. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Office  of  Education 
that  section  304 (a) 2  of  S.  600  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  include  such  a  program  through 
grants  to  developing  institutions.     However, 
I  would  respectfully  submit  to  the  committee 
that  an  amendment  giving  specific  sanction 
to  such  a  program  is  in  order.    Enclosed  is  a 
draft  of  an  amendment  to  achieve  this  pur- 
fXKe  which  I  hope  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
committee.    It   would   permit  the   develop- 
ment  of  study   programs   for   teachers   de- 
signed to  promote  the  improvement  of  spe- 
cific departmentfi  and  areas  of  instruction  in 
developing  institutions.    Using  a  system  of 
project  grants  as  ^proposed  in  the  bill  and 
my  amendment  would  tailor  Federal  assist- 
ance to  specific  needs. 

This  concept  Is  by  all  odds  compatible 
with  the  alms  of  S.  600.  It  would  provide  the 
bootstraps  which  do  not  now  exist  for  many 
poorly  financed  institutions.  Its  adoption 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  many  poorly 
endowed  and  supported  colleges  and  thereby 
of  enormous  potential  benefit  to  young  peo- 
ple who  because  of  geography,  background 
and  lack  of  money  cannot  attend  well-sup- 
ported and  prestigious  colleges  and  vmlver- 
slties. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you.  Senator  Morse,  or  the  committee  as 
a  whole  if  you  feel  it  would  be  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT. 


Amendment  by  Mr.  Pulbricht,  S.  600,  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resources  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  students  in  post- 
secondary  and  higher  education : 

On  page  30,  line  8,  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  a  comma  and  "Including  fellowships 
leading  to  advanced  degrees". 


PROPOSED  VOTING  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16,  the  day  after  the  President 
made  his  emotional  speech  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  I  made  a  short  state- 
ment to  the  Senate.  It  appears  at  page 
5163  of  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Voting  Rights 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  what  the  voting  bill  will  con- 
tain which  the  President  states  he  will  send 
to  Congress,  but  If  I  am  to  Judge  from  what 
he  said  last  night  at  the  joint  session  of 
Congress,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  con- 
tain language  whereby  Congress  will  fix  the 
qualifications  of  voters. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  if  the  President 
is  successful  in  having  Congress  enact  such  a 
law,  every  Representative  and  every  Senator 
will  have  violated  his  oath  of  office  to  defend 
and  protect  the  Constitution,  because  the 
right  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  voters  is 
left  to  the  State  under  article  I,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  say  this,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  note  that  the  President  has 
fallen  to  the  will  and  the  actions  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  in  providing  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  He  has  even  adopted  the 
demagog  slogan  "We  Shall  Overcome."  Dr. 
King  knows,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  that 
there  would  be  few  Negroes  eligible  to  vote 
if  given  a  fair  qualification  test.  I  do  not 
mean  only  Southern  States,  but  all  States. 
King's  plan  Is  to  have  Congress  enact  a  law 
abolishing  voter  qualifications.  In  other 
words,  the  applicant  for  registration  would 
merely  be  required  to  give  his  name,  age, 
and  length  of  residence  in  the  State  in  order 
to  qualify  to  vote. 

The  action  taken  by  Dr.  King  In  Selma  and 
other  parts  of  the  South  is  regrettable.  If 
such  action  should  be  continued,  it  may  lead  ' 
to  anarchy  in  government.  Are  the  States 
no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  maintain  law  and 
order?  Is  responsibility  for  protection  of  life 
and  property  to  be  taken  away  from  local 
authority?  The  first  duty  of  any  govern- 
ment, national  or  local,  is  to  maintain  in- 
ternal order.  Are  we  to  allow  the  agitators 
and  demonstrators  to  take  over  control  of 
the  streets  and  public  buildings?  Appar- 
ently the  National  Government  is  prepared 
to  do  so. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  28 
years.  It  is  my  judgment  that  bypassing 
the  courts,  making  shortcuts,  and  bypass- 
ing the  Constitution,  will  lead  us  to  a  gov- 
ernment where  our  cherished  freedoms  wiU 
become  but  memories.  Our  Government  is 
not  so  weak  that  it  must  succumb  to  every 
threat. 

I  grant  that  In  some  States  of  the  South — 
in  some  counties  and  in  some  parishes  in  my 
State — things  have  been  done  which  should 
not  have  been  done,  in  order  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  voting.  However,  if  Senators 
were  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  rea- 
sons why  this  was  done,  they  would  probably 

be  sympathetic 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bass  in  the 
chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  expired. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESiDiNtJ  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Ellender.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
Senators  would  be  sympathetic  to  those  who 
tried  to  prevent  the  registration  of  unquali- 
fied voters.  In  my  State,  there  are  parishes 
where  Negroes  outnumber  whites  3  to  1.  If 
Congress  should  enact  a  law  whereby  all  the 
citizens  of  those  parishes  would  be  able  to 
vote  overnight,  without  regard  to  qualiflca- 
tluns,  we  would  have  governments  in  the 
counties  and  In  many  of  the  cities  In  the 
hands  of  Incompetents. 

That  is  why,  as  I  have  stated,  the  people 
there  have  guarded  voting  rights.  In  the 
hope  that  they  could  maintain  sound  local 
governments  and  in  time  Negroes  would  be- 
come competent  as  a  result  of  being  better 
educated. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  never  supported  those 
who  would  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  qualified 
men  and  women,  whether  they  are  black  or 
white.  I  firmly  believe  that  every  qualified 
person  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  But  the 
States  have  the  constitutional  duty  to  de- 
termine qualifications  and  if  they  act  arbi- 
trarily the  remedy  is  in  the  courts. 

It  was  only  50  years  ago  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  In  a  ward  of  the  parish  where  I 
lived,  constructed  the  first  public  school. 
All  of  my  schooldays  were  spent  in  rented 
buildings  such  as  abandoned  dancehalls,  and 
old  dilapidated  residences.  The  South  is 
making  progress.  If  we  are  not  misled  by 
such  tactics  as  may  be  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate soon  in  the  form  of  a  bill  on  voting 
rights  which  the  President  is  sending  up,  I 
believe  that  we  will  come  out  of  our  diffi- 
culties of  educating  the  Negro. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  condon- 
ing some  of  the  tactics  which  have  been  used 
by  some  persons  in  the  South.  There  are 
laws  on  the  statute  books  now.  Voting  laws 
were  passed  In  1957,  1960,  and  1964  which 
would  adequately  protect  every  person's  right 
to  vote.  The  trouble  Is  that  those  who  seek 
to  become  voters  will  not  follow  the  law, 
they  will  not  go  Into  the  courts  so  that  their 
rights  may  be  adjudicated.  They  wish 
shortcuts,  they  sit  down  in  the  streets,  they 
do  as  Dr.  King  has  done,  go  out  and  rile 
up  the  people.  In  that  way,  they  hope  to 
force  the  President,  as  well  as  Congress,  to 
enact  laws  which  would  run  Into  the  teeth 
of  the  Constitution. 

Let  the  demonstrators  who  lie  down  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  corridors  of  public 
buildings  overcome  their  ignorance,  disease, 
and  crime.  Let  tljem  overcome  the  crippling 
disabilities  that'are  within  themselves,  and 
then  they  will  overcome  the  franchise. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  If 
the  President  of  the  United  States  does 
make  the  mistake  of  sending  a  bill  to  Con- 
gress which  would  fix  the  qualification  of 
voters  and  take  that  right  away  from  the 
States,  it  is  my  intention  to  filibuster 
against  it  and  to  talk  against  it  as  long  as 
God  gives  me  breath. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
remarks  of  last  week  I  correctly  pre- 
dicted that  if  the  President's  suggestions 
were  to  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  him  to  advocate  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  quali- 
fications of  voters,  and  thereby  take 
away  from  the  States  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  fix  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors. 

I  was  not  specific  in  regard  to  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the  past.  To- 
day I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  position 
of  our  President  when  he  was  a  Sena- 
tor, as  well  as  changes  in  the  laws  In 
the  last  few  years  which  provide  a 
remedy  to  those  who  are  denied  the  right 
to  vote. 

The  President  should  know  that  his 
proposed  bill  files  directly  into  the  teeth 
of  our  Constitution  and  of  our  historic 
concept  of  constitutional  government. 
If  the  President  had  made  no  mention 
of  his  feelings  on  this  in  the  past,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  was  unaware 
of  the  constitutional  questions  involved. 
But  such,  of  course,  is  not  the  case  at  all. 
The  President's  views  on  the  Constitu- 
tion have  changed  drastically,  and  in  my 
opinion,  not  for  the  *7etterment  of  our 
country. 

Many  of  us  heard  the  President  call 
for  action  on  this  bill  without  delay,  and 
his  plea  on  this  point  brought  forth  an 
emotional  outburst  from  those  assem- 
bled.   It  occurs  to  me  that  the  response 


evoked  by  the  President's  appeal  may 
well  be  explained  by  a  statement  of  his 
from  out  of  the  past.  In  1949,  in  a  long 
speech  in  opposition  to  proposed  changes 
in  rule  XXII,  President  Johnson  stated 
as  follows : 

We — and  I  am  speaking  of  all  our  Nation — 
read  the  same  news,  hear  the  same  opinions 
on  the  radio,  see  the  same  personalities  on 
the  screen,  and  arrive,  at  approximately  the 
same  time,  at  the  same  conclusions.  We 
think  we  have  been  thinking  and  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  having  thought  alike,  when 
actually  we  have  not  thought  at  all. 

In  another  place,  the  President,  then 
Senator,  said  that  "delay  may  be  bad  in 
the  legislative  process,  although  I  do 
not  think  delay  is  bad  per  se.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  few  good  bills 
have  been  written  hastily,  and  few  bad 
measures  have  been  written  slowly." 

And  in  another  instance,  he  said : 

In  this  debate,  however,  we  are  asked  to 
choose  between  the  freedom  to  enact  laws 
hastily  and  the  freedom  to  speak.  For  me, 
there  is  no  choice. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  there  is 
still  no  choice.  If  I  were  to  be  derelict 
in  my  duties,  as  apparently  some  are 
willing  to  be,  and  let  this  proposed 
pernicious  voting  bill  be  enacted  into  law 
hastily,  my  head  would  be  forever  hang- 
ing in  shame.  A  large  part  of  my  Senate 
career  has  been  devoted  to  upholding 
constitutional  principles  against  the  on- 
slaught of  those  forces  in  our  society 
which  seek  to  change  our  way  of  life. 
I  have  no  intention  of  tarnishing  that 
record  now. 

If  the  mob  is  to  be  successful  in  chok- 
ing off  not  only  the  freedom  of  debate 
but  the  freedom  to  hold  dissenting  opin- 
ions, it  will  do  so  without  my  blessing. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  leave  the  field  at 
this  point  in  the  struggle. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  unconsti- 
tutional on  the  face  of  it  and  should 
be  opposed  on  that  ground  alone  without 
having  to  go  into  the  other  issues  in- 
volved, although  they  are  weighty  ones 
indeed.  As  was  pointed  out  on  this  fioor 
Thursday  by  the  senior'  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  it  seems  passing 
strange  that  an  effort  to  abolish  the 
relatively  minor  matter  of  poll  taxes  in 
Federal  elections  should  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  yet  here  we  have 
an  effort  to  abolish  the  very  f oimdations 
of  our  State  and  local  government  em- 
bodied in  a  simple  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  enjoy  the  chore 
wliich  opposition  to  this  legislation  is 
forcing  upon  me.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  which  could  be 
better  spent  in  other  pursuits;  it  brings 
with  it  a  good  deal  of  censure  from  some 
sections  of  the  country  and  some  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  The  task  of  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  one  is  not  against  voting 
rights,  but  only  in  favor  of  maintaining 
voting  qualifications,  is  not  always  an 
easy  one.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  ^reat 
deal  of  misunderstanding  and  I  lermy- 
self  in  for  irrational  criticism  from  some 
quarters  even  by  attempting  it. 

My  position  was  once  shared  by  former 
Senator  Johnson,  who  said : 

When  we  of  the  South  rise  here  to  speak 
against  this  resolution  (to  change  rule  XXII ) 
or  to  speak  against  the  civil  rights  proposals, 


we  are  not  speaking  against  the  Negro  race. 
We  are  not  attempting  to  keep  alive  the  old 
flames  of  bigotry  and  hate.  We  are,  instead 
trying  to  prevent  those  flames  from  beins 
rekindled.  We  are  trying  to  tell  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  that  this  is  not  the  way  to 
accomplish  what  so  many  want  to  do  for  the 
Negro.  We  are  trying  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  with  all  the  sincerity  we  can  com- 
mand, but  it  seems  that  ears  and  minds  were 
long  ago  closed.  I  say  this  because  I  want 
my  position  on  the  civil  rights  legislation 
understood  clearly. 

That  distinguished  Senator  who  went 
on  to  become  President  of  the  United 
States  made  that  statement,  he  said,  "be- 
cause I  want  my  position  on  the  civil 
rights  legislation  understood  clearly." 

That  is  my  position  today. 

I  believe  that  the  great  change  which 
has  occurred  can  be  more  completely 
shown  by  one  last  quotation  from  the 
speech  of  the  then  Senator  Johnson.  I 
earlier  referred  to  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  goes  much  further  than  any 
proposals  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  yet  the  poll  tax  was  abol- 
ished through  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  consensus  was  that  poll  taxes 
could  not  be  done  away  with  in  Federal 
elections  through  the  passing  of  a  Fed- 
eral statute.  Again  in  1949,  Senator 
Johnson  on  the  very  question  of  the  poll 
tax  and  voter  qualifications  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tiie  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
plain,  specific,  and  unambiguous  in  pro- 
viding that  each  State  should  have  the  right 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  Its  elec- 
torate and  that  the  qualifications  of  electors 
voting  for  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
the  same  as  the  qualifications  of  electors 
voting  for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature.  For  that 
reason,  and  that  reason  alone,  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  anti-poll-tax  measures 
Introduced  in  previous  sessions  of  this  body 
and  advocated  In  the  President's  civil  rights 
program  is  wholly  unconstitutional  and  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  the  States  guaranteed  by 
section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Believing  that,  I  think  I  have  the  right  to 
use  my  freedom  to  speak  and  stand  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  as  long  as  I  have  the  will, 
the  determination,  and  the  breath  to  oppose 
such  a  measure.  I  believe  that  I,  and  any 
other  32  Members  of  the  Senate,  have  as 
much  right  and  equal  duty  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  an  unconstitutional  law  as  do 
9  members  or  5  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  strike  it  down  after  it  has  been 
passed.  I  am  not  willing  to  surrender  that 
right  or  that  duty  because  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  thinks  otherwise,  or  be- 
cause of  the  hue  and  cry  set  up  by  those  who 
claim  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  minority 
while  at  the  same  time  saying  the  majority 
should  always  rule  supreme. 

I  am  taking  the  very  same  position 
now  in  respect  to  the  bill  which  will  prob- 
ably come  before  us  soon. 

Mr.  President,  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  provides  that — 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

It  also  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation.  This  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  does  not  pre- 
scribe voter  qualifications;  it  is  solely  and 
purely  a  limitation  upon  the  United 
States  and  the  States  to  prevent  their 
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keeping  qualified  persbns  from  voting 
because  of  race.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  always  maintained  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  amendment  and  that  is 
as  it  should  be. 

Congress  has  enacted  numerous  laws 
under  this  amendment  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  to  vote  and  to 
prevent  any  interference  therewith.  It 
had  never  attempted  to  prescribe  mini- 
mum qualifications  until  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  in  which  a  sixth-grade  edu- 
cation  was    to    be    a    presumption    of 

literacy. 

In  addition  to  the  15th  amendment, 
guaranteeing  that  all  qualified  persons 
may  vote  without  regard  to  race,  and  the 
remedy  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment,  there  exist  at  present 
seven  different  and  distinct  laws  on  the 
statute  books  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
vote.    These  laws  are  fts  follows: 

First.  Any  citizen  may  sue  any  election 
ofiBcial  for  damages  who  denies  him  the 
right  to  vote — 42  U.S.C.  1983. 

Second.  Any  citizen  who  alleges  he  is 
wrongfully  denied  the  right  to  vote  may 
sue  in  Federal  court  without  a  jury  to 
prevent  the  denial  d(  that  right — 42 
U.S.C.  1971. 

Third.  Any  election ;  official,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  who  denies  any 
qualified  voter  his  right  to  register  and 
vote  under  color  of  law  is  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment — 18  U.S.C.  242. 

Fourth.  Any  election  official  who  con- 
spires with  another  to  deny  any  citizen 
the  right  to  vote  is  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  10  years,  or 
both— 18U.S.C.241. 

Fifth.  The  Attorney  General  may  sue 
In  the  Federal  courts  for  an  injimction 
at  any  time  any  person  is  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
he  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  designed 
to  deprive  a  person  of  ihis  right  to  vote — 
42  U.S.C.  1993.  ! 

Sixth.  If  a  Federal  judge  finds  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  pursuant  to  the 
1960  Civil  Rights  Act,  he  may  appoint 
Federal  voting  referees  to  replace  local 
officials. 

Seventh.  The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
provides  that  all  voting  cases  be  expe- 
dited; that  if  less  than  15  percent  of  a 
race  is  registered.  Federal  referees  be 
appointed;  and  that  everyone  with  a 
sixth  grade  education  Is  presumed  liter- 
ate-42  U.S.C.  1971.     " 

As  recently  as  March  1,  1965,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  right  of 
States  to  maintain  and  prescribe  their 
own  voter  qualifications.  In  the  case  of 
Carrington  against  Rash,  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart,  in  delivering  M^e  opinion  of  the 


r 


Court  said 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  hlS' 
torlc  function  of  the  States  to  establish,  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  baalB,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  other  qualifications 
for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  "Indeed, 
the  States  have  long  been  held  to  have  broad 
powers  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  exercised." 
Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election  Board,  360 
U.S.  45, 


Mr.  Justice  Stewarb  went  on  to  quote 
with  approval  Pope  Vi  Williams.  193  U.S. 
621:  I 

In  other  words  the  privilege  to  vote  in  a 
State  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 


itself,  to  be  exercised  as  the  State  may  direct, 
and  upon  such  terms  as  to  it  inay  seem 
proper. 

How  could  any  language  be  clearer 
than  that? 

The  Lassiter  csise  upheld  the  literacy 
test  applied  in  North  Carolina  against 
an  attack  made  on  its  face. 

Of  course,  the  constitutional  basis 
upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nizes the  States'  right  to  prescribe  voter 
qualifications  is  article  I,  section  II, 
which  provides: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Additional  support  of  the  right  of  the 
States  to  maintain  voter  qualifications  is 
recognized  in  section  1  of  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
provides : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State 
elected  by  the  people  thereof  for  six  years, 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  the  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

That  amendment  was  adopted  only  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  want  te  reemphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  while  the  right  of  suffrage  is  es- 
tablished and  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  it  is  subject  to  the  im- 
position of  State  standards,  which  are 
not  unreasonable  or  discriminatory. 
Every  citizen  has  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional right  to  register  and  vote  provided 
he  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications 
established  by  State  law.  A  State  can 
specify  the  qualifications  for  voters  both 
in  State  and  Federal  elections,  including 
requiring  voters  to  pass  literacy  tests  if 
such  literacy  test  is  not  used  as  a  cloak 
to  discriminate  against  one  class — Gray 
V.  Sanders.  372  U.S.  368. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  some  of  the 
States  or  counties  therein  failed  to  apply 
their  literacy  tests  equally  to  all  citizens, 
the  remedy  is  to  bring  suit  in  the  Fed- 
eral court  under  one  of  the  seven  statutes 
already  provided  by  Congress  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  the  right  to  register  or 
vote.  The  aggrieved  party  could  even 
bring  his  suit  in  Federal  court  irnder  the 
provisions  of  the  15th  amendment  alone. 

Congress  has  no  right  whatever  to  fix 
voter  qualifications.  It  can,  under  ar- 
ticle I,  section  4.  of  the  Constitution, 
alter  the  times,  places,  and  maimer  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  qualifications.  This  is  provided  in 
the  Constitution  so  that  Congress  can 
maintain  uniform  dates  of  elections  so 
that  the  Nation  may  elect  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  at  specified  times  to 
conform  to  other  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Otherwise,  the  provision  for  se- 
lecting one-third  of  the  U.S.  Senators 
every  2  years  could  not  be  adequately 
enforced. 

The  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  purports  to  guarantee  the  right  to 


vote  in  accordance  with  the  15th  amend- 
ment. It  provides  in  section  3(a)  that 
no  person  because  of  failure  to  comply 
with  any  test  or  device  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  those  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General  as  having  used  such  a 
test  or  qualification  for  voting  in  the  1964 
election  and  which  had  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  persons  of  voting  age  regis- 
tered on  November  1,  1964,  or  less  than 
50  percent  of  such  persons  voting  in  1964. 
By  abolishing  State-prescribed  qualifi- 
cations for  voting,  such  as  literacy  tests, 
the  Federal  Government  is  in  effect  es- 
tablishing qualifications.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  designed  as  a  pimitive  meas- 
ure primarily  against  the  Southern 
States,  because  only  the  following  States 
come  within  its  classification:  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Loui- 
siana 47.3  percent  of  all  persons  of  voting 
age  voted  in  the  1964  presidential  elec- 
tion, whereas  in  Texas  only  44.4  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters  voted  in  the  1964 
presidential  election.  Texas  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  only  because  it  does 
not  come  within  the  definition  of  section 
3  (a) ;  that  is,  it  does  not  require  a  literacy 
test.  However,  Texas  does  require  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  to  vote  in  State 
elections.  It  seems  hardly  necfessary  for 
me  to  state  here  how  unfair  this  bill  is. 
It  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  require 
a  voter  to  be  literate,  as  Louisiana  does, 
than  to  require  him  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  be  allowed  to  vote, 
as  Texas  does. 

Mr.  President  in  1932,  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  I 
fostered  bills  to  rid  our  State  of  the  poll 
tax.    Today,  any  qualified  voter  can  vote  » 
in  Louisiana  without  the  necessity  of  * 
paying  a  poll  tax. 

Nineteen  States  of  the  Union  require 
literacy  tests.  This  bill  does  not  even 
require  that  a  showing  be  made  of  dis- 
crimination. It  states  that  where  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
were  registered  or  failed  to  vote  in  the 
1964  election,  there  can  be  no  State  re- 
quirement of  literacy  or  other  qualifica- 
tions. 

Imagine  that,  Mr.  President.  The  bill 
simply  shunts  aside  all  the  requirements 
that  the  States  may  provide. 

The  bill  is  tailor  made  to  Martin 
Luther  King's  demand  for  Negro  control 
of  the  political  institutions  of  the  South. 
Only  through  such  a  nefarious  piece  of 
legislation  could  incompetents  gain  con- 
trol of  the  political  processes  in  the 
South  or  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  op- 
posed the  right  of  any  citizens  to  vote, 
provided  that  they  regisj^r  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  live.  I 
have  opposed  any  measures  in  which  the 
law  made  it  almost  impossible  for  citi- 
zens to  register.  But  even  in  those  cases, 
the  State  has  the  right  to  impose  such 
qualifications,  provided  that  the  law  ap- 
plies to  all  citizens  similarly  and  without 
discrimination.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
bill  that  has  been  proposed  will  do  much 
violence  to  our  constitutional  processes. 
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If  enacted,  it  will  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  agitators  who  are  now  on  the  march 
in  Alabama. 


THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  ET.TiKNDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  speech  that 
I  was  to  have  made  to  the  Oklahoma  City 
University,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1965.  The  speech 
is  entitled  "The  Role  of  Congress."  I 
spent  quite  some  time  in  preparing  the 
speech,  but  I  was  denied  the  right  to 
address  the  conclave  at  Oklahoma  City 
University  by  a  bunch  of  mobsters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Role  of  Congress 
(Address  by  Senator  Ellender) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  of 
having  represented  the  State  of  Louisiana  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  over  28  years.  My  ten- 
ure has  spanned  a  portion  of  the  greatest 
depression  in  America's  history,  the  Second 
World  War,  the  current  period  of  cold  war, 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  I  have  witnessed 
basic  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  structure  of  our 
Republic.  It  would  require  more  time  than 
you  can  spare  for  me  to  attempt  to  analyze 
the  causes  of  these  changes,  or  to  define  the 
precise  point  at  which  reform,  based  upon 
Justice,  became  merely  change  for  the  sake 
of  change.  But  I  do  believe  that  before  we 
can  intelligently  evaluate  what  the  future 
holds,  we  must  try  to  measure  what  the  past 
has  achieved. 

As  we  begin  our  Journey  into  the  future, 
we  turn  to  those  events  man  terms  both  his- 
tory and  experience.  In  these  events  lie  the 
seeds  of  wisdom. 

The  first  Congress  met  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  March  4,  1789.  Of  22  Senators,  only 
8  were  on  hand;  of  59  Representatives,  but 
13.  It  required  over  a  month  to  obtain  a  quo- 
rum of  both  Houses  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Prom  this  rather  inauspicious  be- 
ginning. Congress  has  weathered  many  and 
varied  cycles  in  American  history  to  pave  the 
way  for  its  role  in  ensuing  years. 

In  those  early  days,  Congress  was  domi- 
nated by  an  elite  class  of  bankers,  merchants, 
and  lawyers.  Most  of  the  early  activities  of 
Congress  were  devoted  to  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  fortunes  of  those  people. 
Later,  beginning  with  the  administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  people  were  given 
greater  voice  in  the  affairs  of  government,  but 
at  the  same  time,  an  agricultural  aristocracy, 
consisting  of  wealthy  planters  and  large 
landowners,  became  part  and  parcel  of  the 
governing — and  favored — class. 

President  Andrew  Jackson  was  successful 
In  overthrowing  the  banking  monopoly  that 
threatened  even  the  National  Goverrunent  it- 
self, but  in  other  areas  of  America's  economic 
life  monopolies  grew  and  prospered.  Eco- 
nomic power,  and  almost  all  of  America's 
economic  wealth,  continued  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  small  segment  of 
our  society.  Although  an  expansion  of  Jef- 
fersonian  and  Jacksonian  democracy  was  ad- 
vocated by  several  Presidents  up  to  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  the  Congress  failed 
to  enact  any  significant  reforms  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  America's  masses. 

What  has  been  called  the  "slavocracy"  dom- 
inated national  politics  for  many  years,  but 
gradually  the  Industrial  giants  of  the  North 
became  more  powerful,  and  the  clash  between 
these  two,  doubtless  spawned  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States. 


Dm-ing  and  Immediately  after  the  war, 
northern  industrialists  profiteered  on  a  vast 
scale.  They  were  able  to  expand  their  power 
through  the  reestablishment  of  high  tariffs, 
discriminatory  freight  rates,  and  the  enor- 
mous subsidies  granted  railroad  promoters. 
This  era  of  rapid  Industrial  development  was 
dominated  by  "big  business" — by  the  trusts, 
the  eastern  banking  interests,  and  an  inter- 
locking system  of  t)oth  political  and  eco- 
nomic power. 

Becaxise  of  demands  by  the  people,  efforts 
were  made  by  Congress  during  and  after  this 
period  of  "laissez  falre"  to  provide  social  re- 
form. Civil  service  legislation  met  with  mod- 
erate success.  The  demand  for  legislative 
action  to  check  the  arrogance  of  railroads, 
the  growth  of  unregulated  monopoly,  and  the 
Inequitable  distribution  of  wealth,  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law,  and  the  first  Income  tax  law. 
The  Commission  was  soon  stripped  of  most 
of  Its  power  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  the  In- 
come tax  law  was  declared  unconstitutional, 
and  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  was  not 
enforced. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  became  Presi- 
dent In  1901,  following  the  assassination  of 
President  McKlnley,  he  Immediately  set  out 
to  remodel  the  structure  of  government  un- 
der the  banner  of  social  Justice.  Prosecii- 
tions  of  business  combinations  in  violation 
of  the  Antitrust  Act  were  intensified.  The 
beef  trust  was  enjoined,  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  was  dissolved,  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  was  declared  an  Il- 
legal combination.  Legislation  was  enacted 
to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  giving 
It  authority  to  regulate  rates  and  to  dis- 
continue rebates. 

Tariff  revision,  banking  reform,  and  trust- 
busting  were  three  areas  in  President  Wil- 
son's attack  on  the  "Invisible  government" 
which  he  charged  still  dominated  the  coun- 
try. During  his  administration  Congress 
enacted  legislation  to  reduce  tariffs,  to  create 
a  banking  system,  and  to  further  curb 
trusts.  For  the  first  time  labor  laws  were 
enacted,  protecting  seamen's  wages,  forbid- 
ding the  transportation  In  interstate  com- 
merce of  products  manufactured  by  child 
labor,  and  establishing  the  8-hour  day  for 
employees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Unfortunately,  Just  as  these  reforms  were 
taking  root,  we  became  engaged  In  World 
War  I.  President  Wilson  was  given  the 
powers  he  requested  to  mobilize  national  re- 
sources to  provide  the  food,  clothing,  and 
military  hardware  necessary  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  Railroads  were 
nationalized.  Agriculture  and  labor  an- 
swered the  call  and  were  soon  in  full  pro- 
duction. Farmers  expanded  food  production 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  They  received  no 
dlreot  assistance  of  any  kind  except  in  the 
field  of  research  carried  on  at  land-grant 
colleges  and  experimental  stations,  and  dis- 
seminated to  them  through  the  growing 
extension  service. 

Serious  economic  and  social  problems  fol- 
lowed In  the  wake  of  the  war.  Costly  strikes 
and  lockouts  due  to  bitter  strife  between 
employers  and  employees  over  wage  scales 
became  common.  Production  of  consumer 
goods  nevertheless  increased  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  and  Ameriaans,  disillusioned  by  the 
failure  of  the  war  to  bring  genuine  peace, 
began  to  use  their  leisure  by  Indulging  In 
newly  found  amusements,  such  as  motion 
pictures,  the  radio,  and  the  automobile. 

A  significant  change  took  place  not  only 
In  the  production,  but  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  vast  wartime  exi>anBion  and 
consolklation  of  business  enterprises  had 
concealed  the  highly  speculative  nature  of 
Industrial  prosperity  during  the  postwar 
years.    The  price  of  the  stock  quoted  on  the 


exchange,  rather  than  a  firm's  proflt-and-loss 
statement,  became  the  yardstick  of  a  com- 
pany's worth. 

Late  In  1929  the  bubble  burst,  signaling 
the  start  of  the  most  devastating  depression 
in  our  history.  President  Hoover  was  unable 
to  stem  the  tide,  and  the  national  election 
in  1932  ushered  in  as  President,  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  who  promised  the  people  a  "new 
deal."  The  73d  Congress  took  over  at  a  spe- 
cial session  called  for  March  9,  1933. 

Who,  having  lived  through  that  period 
could  ever  forget  the  "first  100  days"  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration?  This  politically 
wise,  energetic,  confident  President  came  into 
office  like  a  fresh  breeze,  then  like  a  tornado 
sought  to  dispel  the  cobwebs  of  econwnlc 
depression,  unemploypient,  despair,  and  ac- 
tual hunger.  He  urged  Congress  to  Imple- 
ment his  plans  through  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  first  of  the  sweeping  measures  was  the 
emergency  banking  law,  which  empowered 
the  President  to  reorganize  national  banks 
and  generally  to  stabilize  the  banking  sys- 
tem. Then  followed  measures  to  extend  re- 
lief to  the  unemployed,  to  create  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC) ,  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  ( HOLC ) ,  the  National  Re- 
covery Act  (NRA),  and  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  (Triple  A).  These  were  only 
the  beginning.  By  the  time  President  Roose- 
velt was  reelected  in  1936,  the  Congress  had 
created  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  bearing  the 
familiar  initials — WPA,  NYA,  PSA,  SEC, 
FDIC,  and  others. 

I  entered  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of 
President  Roosevelt's  second  term,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1937.  The  Senate  was  so  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic  that  13  of  us  had  to  be 
seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  with 
the  Republicans.  We  became  known  as  the 
members  of  the  "Cherokee  strip." 

The  great  depression  was  still  very  much 
with  us,  and  the  Supreme  Court  had  dashed 
the  hopes  of  the  President  by  declaring  sev- 
eral of  his  New  Deal  laws  unconstitutional. 
It  was  then  that  President  Roosevelt  sougM 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  liberal  mem- 
bers, but  Congress  refused  to  go  along  on 
this  obvious  attempt  to  create  a  Judicial 
climate  more  favorable  to  his  legislative 
schemes. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  President  won  out 
in  his  battle  with  the  Supreme  Court.  Sev- 
eral of  the  New  Deal  laws  were  later  upheld, 
including  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  membership  of  the  Court  changed 
considerably  by  reason  of  resignations  and 
deaths.  By  1941  seven  of  the  nine  Justices 
were  Roosevelt  appointees. 

The  most  significant  change  during  the 
late  thirties  was  in  the  role  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  Executive,  in  bringing  about 
social  and  economic  policies  designed  to  ben- 
efit the  masses  of  the  people.  The  Supreme 
Court,  as  time  passed,  aided  In  the  process 
by  liberalizing  Its  Interpretations  of  the  wel- 
fare and  commerce  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  disastrous  crash  of  1929  had  served  to 
awaken  the  sleeping  conscience  of  this  Na- 
tion to  the  need  for  positive  steps  to  equalize 
opportunities,  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  abolish  the 
sweatshop,  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
development  of  our  great  natural  resources. 
I  do  not  discount  the  benefits  which  flowed 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  nor  the  great 
strides  which  were  taken  in  all  fields — devel- 
opment of  our  industrial  potential,  mass  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods,  education,  in- 
creased participation  in  world  affairs,  and 
generally  speaking,  advancement  of  our  posi- 
tion as  the  greatest  power  on  earth. 

Before  many  of  the  laws  enacted  could  be- 
come fully  effective,  we  again  became  in- 
volved in  war— World  War  n.  Again,  a  war- 
time   President    was    given     extraordinary 
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nowers  to  mobilize  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
^bor  Into  a  winning  combination.  Again 
our  Nation  responded  to  the  challenge,  rising 
to  unbelievable  heights  of  production  to  sup- 
oiy  the  tools  and  sinews  of  war.  This  time, 
however,  an  increased  effort  was  made  by  the 
congress  to  hold  down  prices  and  profits.  In 
the  hope  of  preventing  the  economic  stagna- 
tion which  had  occurred  in  the  wake  of  each 
previous  armed  conflict. 

The  state  of  emergency  remained  in  effect 
for  a  number  of  years  after  World  War  n, 
and  Congress  played  an  important  part  In 
enacting  legislation  designed  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  the  Nation's  adjustment  from  war 
to  peace. 

But  the  greatest  task  which  faced  the  post- 
war world  was  the  rehabilitation  of  coun- 
tries, particularly  those  of  Western  Europe, 
which  had  been  left  prostrate  by  the  ravages 
of  one  of  the  crudest  wars  In  history. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  United  States,  virtually  alone,  embarked 
upon  the  greatest  humanitarian  endeavor  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  I  will  only  say  In 
passing  that  I  wholeheartedly  supported,  for 
a  time,  the  original  concept  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  both  in  its  humanitafian  aspects,  and — 
perhaps  selfishly  on  my  part — in  the  hope 
that,  once  made  whole,  the  nations  we 
assisted  would  stand  as  strong  allies  in  pre- 
serving the  hard-won  peace.  Unfortunately, 
such  has  not  been  the  case.  Our  expendi- 
tures abroad  were  both  too  lavish  and  too 
prolonged.  Many  of  the  countries  we  nursed 
to  economic  health  have  assumed  the  role  of 
antagonist  rather  than  ally.  The  peace  Is 
not  secure.  Our  freedoms  are  still  at  stake. 
Indeed,  all  mankind  stands  at  the  brink  of 
nuclear  destruction,  with  the  weapons  of 
doomsday  falling  into  irresponsible,  and  even 
irrational,  hands. 

I  have  made  this  rather  lengthy  recital  of 
history  to  give  the  background  of  the  ciu-- 
rent  role  of  Congress.  And  I  may  say  that 
our  role  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be 
that  of  providing  all  things  to  all  people — 
Including  not  only  those  of  the  United 
States  but  of  the  entire  world.  In  spite  of 
our  great  wealth  and  productive  capacity 
during  the  most  prosperous  era  of  our  exist- 
ence, we  are  saddled  with  an  enormous  Fed- 
eral debt  in  excess  of  $320  billion — a  debt 
which  increases  each  year,  a  debt  which  re- 
quires the  expenditure  of  over  $11  billion 
each  year  for  interest  alone. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  supported  and  helped 
to  foster  much  remedial  legislation,  partic- 
ularly for  aiding  rural  areas,  and  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  two  of  our 
most  precious  natural  resources — land  and 
water.  It  would  be  reaationary  Indeed  to 
say  that  this  was  not  necessary  and  desir- 
able. The  people  of  our  country  were  on 
their  knees  in  the  morass  of  despair  and 
economic  depression,  and  it  required  bold 
action  to  bring  them  up  to  a  position  where 
they  could  stand  tall  and  unafraid  to  bring 
them  up  to  a  position  where  they  could 
stand  tall  and  unafraid  of  the  future. 

But,  measxires  originally  designed  to  pro- 
vide temporary  relief  and  to  foster  orderly 
growth,  have  been  followed  by  statutes  of 
more  far-reaching  consequences.  In  too 
many  instances,  regulation  has  become  regi- 
mentation. I  believe  Congress  should  halt 
the  broadening  of  Federal  power  and  con- 
trol, and  instead  make  every  effort  to  en- 
courage private  initiative. 

It  has  been  said  that  If  we  continue  the 
path  we  are  now  traveling,  the  States  of  our 
tJnlon  will  soon  become  more  provinces  tmder 
a  strong  centralized  government.  This  per- 
haps overstates  the  case,  but  I  do  fear  that 
the  route  we  now  follow  Will  ultimately  lead 
us  to  the  welfare  state,  in  which  event  many 
of  our  basic  freedoms  may  well  become  but 
memories. 

I  am  most  reluctant  to  make  a  statement 
of  that  kind,  because  I  have  always  held  to 
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the  philosophy  that  any  government  which 
provides  for  Its  people  equal  economic  op- 
portunities In  keeping  with  their  skills,  equal 
educational  opportunity,  adequate  housing, 
and  hospitalization  at  prices  the  people  can 
afford  to  pay,  need  never  fear  socialism,  com- 
munism, or  any  other  foreign  Ideology. 

In  keeping  with  that  philosophy,  I  have 
supported  and  fostered  legislation  designed 
to  make  these  basic  needs  available  to  all 
the  people.  I  have  always  been  insistent, 
however,  that  such  legislation  be  In  the 
nature  of  a  cooperative  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  State  and  local  units 
of  government,  and  with  the  administration 
of  all  programs  left  at  the  local  level. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  always  been 
the  case.  We  have,  of  course,  many  splendid 
programs  Involving  Federal  and  State 
matching  funds,  plus  local  cooperation  from 
the  beneficiaries,  but  more  and  more 
the  control  of  these  programs  is  finding  its 
way  Into  Federal  hands.  Let  me  give  you 
some  examples. 

For  the  distribution  of  electricity  to  rural 
areas.  Congress  enacted  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  in  1935.  The  original  intent 
of  the  framers  of  that  law  was  to  make 
electrical  power  available  to  farming  regions 
and  rural  areas,  where  private  power  com- 
panies could  not  or  would  not  go.  Loans  to 
achieve  this  purpose  were  made  available 
to  both  electric  utility  companies  and 
locally  owned  cooperatives  on  the  same 
basis — that  is,  over  a  long  term  with  In- 
terest at  2  percent.  By  and  large,  the  power 
companies  refused  to  participate  in  the 
program,  but  the  Job  was  undertaken  and 
done,  and  done  well,  by  the  local  coopera- 
tives. 

It  was  contemplated  that  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  were  to  purchase  their 
power  requirements  from  private  utilities 
and  this  has  been  the  case  In  most  areas. 
Today,  however,  many  cooperatives  in  sev- 
eral States  are  seeking  low-Interest  Federal 
loan  funds  to  construct  their  own  generating 
facilities,  even  In  areas  where  an  abundant 
soxirce  of  power  already  exists,  and  is  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rates  on  fair  terms  and 
conditions.  This  is  neither  fair,  nor  proper. 
I  see  no  obstacle,  however,  nor  would  I 
oppose,  the  granting  of  such  loans  where 
adequate  power  Is  not  otherwise  available, 
where  locally  owned  cooperatives  can  gen- 
erate their  own  power  at  less  cost  than 
otherwise  available  to  them,  or  where  the 
suppliers  of  their  energy  needs,  Insist  on 
unreasonable  or  unfair  restrictions. 

Therein  rests  the  basis  of  my  philosophy 
of  government — that  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment Is  to  stimulate  and  maintain  a 
fair  and  competitive  atmosphere,  permitting 
no  group  and  no  element  to  gain  a  strong- 
hold on  another. 

Congress  also  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  to  generate  electrical  power 
from  falling  water.  That  I  favor,  and  I 
have  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  the 
end  that  our  rivers  be  harnessed  and  made 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  was  the  TVA  system 
launched  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  In- 
tent was  to  develop  the  streams  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  to  control  floods,  foster 
navigation  and  generate  power  from  falling 
water.  The  TVA  was,  I  suppose,  a  real  fore- 
runner of  the  "poverty  program,"  because  It 
envisioned  the  development  of  Industry  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  covering  several  States, 
through  a  comprehensive  and  planned  pro- 
gram of  river  development  and  control. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  the  demand 
for  power  In  that  area  had  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  Congress  was  requested  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  steam  plants 
to  "firm  up"  the  TVA  system.  And  what 
do  we  find  now?  At  the  present  time,  some 
78  percent  of  the  power  generated  and  dis- 
tributed by  TVA  is  from  steam  plants,  con- 


structed vrlth  Federal  fiinds,  only  a  portion 
of  which  are  reimbursable. 

To  foster  growth  through  Federal  aid  Is 
one  thing;  but  for  Federal  money  and  Fed- 
eral power  to  be  used  to  "squeeze  out" 
private  enterprise  Is  quite  another.  Just  as 
I  would  oppose  retvuTilng  the  control  of 
electrical  power  generation  and  distribution 
to  the  once  supreme  power  trusts,  so  do  I 
oppose  devices  to  place  the  control  of  elec- 
tric power  in  Federal  hands.  Either  alter- 
native Is  evil,  and  destructive  of  our  demo- 
cratic  economic  order. 

I  need  not  recite  to  you  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  flelds  of  Industry  and  labor. 
True,  the  large  corporations  had  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  wave  of  antagonism 
which  swept  over  the  country  In  the  thirties, 
the  cry  for  the  abolition  of  the  sweat  shop, 
the  establishment  of  decent  wages  and  bettwr 
working  conditions,  and  for  some  way  to 
curb  the  unconscionable  profits  of  large 
combinations. 

Now  our  business  leaders  complain  that 
there  Is  little  Incentive  to  expeind,  that 
Government  regulation  ties  the  hands  of  In- 
dustry. At  the  same  tlnae,  labor  has 
achieved  tremendous  power,  and  there  are 
increasing  demands  for  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion to  handle  major  strikes.  Will  this  not 
lead  to  increased  Government  control  over 
both  Industry  and  labor?  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  labor  and  management  will  use  the 
conference  table  to  settle  their  differences, 
else  Congress  may  be  compelled  to  step  In. 
And  now  we  come  to  agriculture.  Oxir 
Government  encouraged  farmers  to  expand 
production  during  and  following  World  War 
I.  There  was  such  an  Increase  In  production 
that  farmers  could  not  find  markets  for  their 
commodities,  and  tho  resvUtlng  glut  led  to 
disaster. 

Congress  stepped  in  and  enacted  the  first 
Triple-A  act,  but  after  3  years  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional.  I  assisted  in  writing  and 
enacting  the  second  Triple-A  Act  soon  after 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Agrlculttu-e  and  Forestry  ever 
since  I  entered  the  Senate,  and  I  am  now 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

This  law  was  a  modest  beginning  to  be 
sure,  but  because  our  Government  again 
called  on  our  farmers  to  expand  production 
during  and  after  World  War  n,  the  farmers 
once  more  began  producing  far  above  our 
peacetime  needs.  The  programs  to  assist 
farmers  thus  had  to  be  changed  from  time 
to  time,  and  they  have  steadily  grown  Into 
a  most  expensive  oi>eratlon,  with  the  Federal 
Goverimient  In  control  of  much  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  many  of  our  basic  crops.  If 
we  had  been  able  to  hold  production  in  line 
with  our  needs,  the  various  farm  programs 
would  not  be  In  the  trouble  they  face  today. 
But  within  the  last  few  years  the  trend  has 
been  toward  providing  direct  subsidies,  and 
I  fear  that  agriculture,  too,  is  In  danger  of 
strangiilation  through  Government  control. 
As  I  pointed  out  heretofore,  up  to  the  turn 
of  the  20th  century,  the  Congress  was 
more  or  less  dominated  by  big  business,  and 
much  of  the  legislation  enacted  was  for  the 
protection  and  benefit  of  special  Interests. 
Today  It  seems  that  every  Individual  has  be- 
come a  "special  Interest"  and  the  demands 
on  Congress  are  on  the  Increase. 

We  are  presently  embarking  on  so  many 
new,  federally  subsidized  and  controlled  pro- 
grams— programs  in  the  flelds  of  education, 
hospitalization,  rents,  housing,  and  mass 
transportation,  to  name  but  a  few — that  our 
entire  structvu-e  of  Government  Is  threat- 
ened. The  Immense  cost  of  these  programs 
will  all  be  added  to  the  backs  of  already 
overburdened  taxpayers. 

I  fear  that  If  the  trend  Is  maintained, 
there  will  be  few  people  In  our  co\intry  not 
making  demands  on  Members  of  Congress. 
Even  our  youngsters  bring  their  problems  to 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen  for  solution. 
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A  seventh  grade  student  recently  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

"I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  If  you 
would  send  me  maf>s,  charts,  books,  posters, 
papers,  pamphlets,  folders,  objects,  and  any- 
thing else  you  think  I  need  to  make  good 
projects  and  reports  on  the  following  topics: 
the  history  and  study  of  North  America 
(since  It  was  made  to  now,  the  Ice  age,  how 
it  was  formed,  how  It  reacted  to  different  pe- 
riods of  time,  the  Indians,  the  animals,  its 
discovery,  how  the  government  of  the  land 
changed  under  the  rule  of  white  men.  etc.), 
the  history  of  New  Orleans  (when  It  was 
founded,  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  as  the 
capital  of  Louisiana,  the  port,  etc.),  the 
Korean  war  (the  battles  in  Korea,  in  Amer- 
ica, how  it  was  fought,  why  it  was  fought, 
the  leaders  of  the  armies  and  countries,' 
etc.)." 

I  have  had  nxmierous  requests  from  stu- 
dents asking  for  "all  the  information  there  is 
about  our  Government  and  our  history." 

There  was  also  the  lady  who  wanted  me  to 
stop  the  gas  company  employee  from  step- 
ping on  her  flowers  every  time  he  came  to 
read  the  gas  meter. 

A  7-year-old  boy  wrote  and  asked  me  to 
help  him  determine  the  sex  of  his  pet  crow — 
he  said  that  since  I  am  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  I  should  be  able  to  -tell 
about  the  sex  of  crows. 

All  levity  aside,  it  seems  as  though  Con- 
gress, with  the  enthusiastic  encouragement 
and  backing  of  the  other  two  branches  of 
Government,  has  embarked  on  a  course  which 
is  carrying  us  too  close  to  the  rapids  of  cen- 
tralization in  government,  and  the  welfare 
state.  If  we  continue  in  this  direction  I  fear 
for  the  future  of  representative  government. 
Pressure  groups  are  becoming  better  orga- 
nized, and  too  maiiy  Members  of  Congress  fail 
to  exercise  their  own  independent  judgment, 
relying  Instead  on  what  is  politically  ex- 
pedient. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  answers 
are.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  placed  for 
the  past  few  years  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  being  compelled  to  oppose  a  great  deal  of 
legislation  which  has  come  before  the  Senate. 
Such  opposition  is  rarely  easy,  but  I  feel  I 
must  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  con- 
science as  to  what  I  think  is  best  for  my 
country. 

There  are  many  proposals  to  reconstitute 
the  social  and  political  structure  of  oiu- 
Nation.  Many  of  these  schemes,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  are  designed  to  benefit  those  who 
have  not,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have. 
Now,  this  may  be  a  good  theory,  but  I 
wonder  just  how  such  Robin  Hood  tactics 
will  work  out  in  actual  practice.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  government  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  each  citizen  to  better  himself,  and 
to  assist  those  who  are  unable  to  make  their 
own  way  in  life.  It  is  quite  another  to 
merely  transfer  the  fruits  of  one  man's  labor 
to  someone  else. 

This  country  was  made  great  and  strong 
through  individual  initiative.  Unfortunate- 
ly, somewhere  along  the  way  this  Initiative 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  normal  com- 
petition, and  some  brake  had  to  be  applied 
to  runaway  profits,  as  well  as  to  control  of 
the  economy  by  a  favored  few.  The  pen- 
dulum  had  swung  too  far  in  one  direction, 
and  so  extraordinary  means  were  necessary 
to  brin^  our  economy  Into  better  balance. 
The  force  of  the  backward  thrust,  however, 
may  now  be  swinging  the  pendulum  too  far 
again.  Any  effort  to  spread  the  hard-won 
gains  of  one  sector  of  our  society  among  the 
rest  purely  as  a  means  of  equalizing  wealth, 
will  Inevitably  lead  to  total  destruction  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  both  the  contributor 
and  the  recipient.  The  one  will  feel  that 
there  is  no  use  in  struggling  to  improve  his 
economic  position,  only   to  have  his  gains 
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taken  away  to  assist  others,  and  the  other 
will  see  no  necessity  for  bettering  himself. 

In  recent  years  Uncle  Sam  has  become  too 
paternalistic;  too  many  people  are  looking 
for  a  handout  from  their  Government.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  their  Government  owes 
them  a  living,  that  they  can  get  by  without 
work,  not  realizing  that  they  themselves  are 
part  and  parcel  of  that  Government. 

I  admit  that  many  of  our  citizens  need 
assistance  and  they  should  be  helped.  Be- 
cause of  the  increasing  costs  of  obtaining  a 
college  education,  many  students  are  hard 
pressed,  and  I  believe  it  Is  necessary  for  our 
governments,  both  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels,  to  provide  ways  and  means  of  assist- 
ing students  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  will  stimulate  yovir 
thoughts  about  our  Government  and  its 
functions,  as  well  as  your  own  obligations 
toward  that  Government.  By  all  means  each 
of  you  should  take  a  keen,  active  interest 
in  elections  at  all  levels,  and  you  should  as- 
sist in  the  selection  of  the  best  and  most 
able  persons  who  offer  for  public  office. 

It  would  seem  to  me  also  that  oiu-  citizens 
would  do  well  to  put  Into  practice  the  oft- 
quoted  but  sound  advice  of  our  late  and 
lamented  President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  when, 
in  his  inunortal  Inaugural  address,  he  ad- 
monished: "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

If  that  advice  Is  followed  we  should  be  able 
to  revitalize  the  spirit  that  made  our  country 
the  greatest  on  earth. 

We  are  still  a  very  young  nation,  in  com- 
parison with  most  of  the  other  great  powers 
of  the  world.  In  oxir  relatively  short  history, 
we  have  managed  to  weather  quite  a  few 
storms  of  turmoil — wars,  depressions,  social 
upheavals.  I  have  faith  and  every  confi- 
dence that  we  will  overcome  our  current  ills 
and  emerge  as  strong  as  ever,  but  perhaps  a 
little  wiser  and  much  more  matiu-e. 


WATER    CONSERVATION— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  address  I  de- 
livered before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Water  Development  Foundation  of  Okla- 
homa. Inc.,  at  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  Wednesday,  March  17,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  the  Honorable  Allen  J.  Ellender 
Before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Water  Development  Foundation  of  Okla- 
homa, Inc.,  in  Joint  Meeting  With  the 
Oklahoma  Crrv  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Wednesday.  March  17,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  a 
smaU  table  beside  my  bed,  at  my  apartment 
In  Washington,  I  keep  a  few  of  my  favorite 
books.  Among  them  is  a  pamphlet  of  only 
a  few  pages,  which  describes  the  rise  of  one 
of  our  modem  Industrial  giants.  Beginning 
in  a  small  basement  workshop,  this  man  be- 
came the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
welding  equipment.  On  the  outer  cover  of 
this  pamphlet  appears  the  following  quota- 
tion: "Ideals  are  like  stars;  you  will  not 
succeed  in  touching  them  with  your  hands, 
but  like  the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert  of 
waters,  you  choose  them  as  your  guides,  and 
following  them  you  will  reach  your  destiny." 

As  I  read  this  quotation  over  and  over  I 
was  reminded  of  your  friend  and  my 
lamented  colleague.  Robert  S.  Kerr.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  State  and  Nation.     He  was 


a  great  conservationist.  He  believed  as  i 
do,  that  our  land  and  water  resources  belom? 
to  aU  the  people;  that  the  living  are  th* 
mere  trustees  of  these  God-given  legacies 
and  that  those  resources  shoxild  be  protected 
developed  and  preserved  for  the  benefit  or 
generations  yet  unborn.  It  is  most  regret 
table  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  some  of  hil 
ideals  reach  their  destiny. 

With  the  continuation  of  the  plans  in  con- 
templation, I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Okla' 
homa  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a  future 
even  brighter  than  that  envisioned  by  your 
most  ardent  advocates.  And  this  is  quite  a 
future,  for  men  like  Bob  Kerr,  Mike  Mon- 
roney,  Fred  Harris  and  the  many  other  flne 
and  capable  leaders  of  your  State  have  never 
been  accused  of  being  bashful— at  least 
where  Oklahoma  is  concerned. 

Most  of  you  present  are  to  young  to  remem- 
ber, as  I  do,  the  last  major  flood  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  1927  an  area  of  23,000 
square  miles— roughly  one-third  the  size  of 
Oklahoma — was  inundated.  Scores  of  lives 
were  lost,  property  damage  ran  Into  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  left  homeless  and  destitute.  The 
disastrous  effects  of  this  flood  wert  felt 
throughout  the  Nation. 

My  parents  lived  behind  the  levees  of  a 
stream  that  connected  with  the  Mississippi, 
and  I  can  vividly  remember  the  many  occa- 
sions when  our  fertile  lands,  planted  to  crops, 
were  Inundated  by  disastrous  floods.  Having 
thus  experienced  in  a  personal  manner  the 
hazards  of  uncontrolled  water,  I  developed  a 
keen  Interest  in  a  planned  and  aggressive 
program  of  water  resource  development. and 
conservation. 

What  I  saw  in  my  travels  throughout  the 
world  has  only  strengthened  my  determina- 
tion that  in  this  country  we  will  pursue  such 
a  program  with  wisdom  and  vigor.  I  believe 
that  unless  we  protect  water,  which  is  our 
greatest  resource;  unless  we  retain  and  con- 
trol it,  and  not  let  it  flow  to  the  sea  un- 
used,  some  day  our  great  country  may  be- 
come as  barren  as  the  Gobi  Desert,  or  the 
great  valley  of  Mesopotamia  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers. 

At  one  time  the  valley  of  Mesopotamia 
could  produce  food  and  fiber  to  sustain  15 
million  people.  Today  it  can  hardly  take 
care  of  2  million.  And  why?  Because  no 
effort  was  made  to  retain  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphates  Rivers  upstream,  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  down  of  the  rich  topsolls, 
which  in  time  clogged  the  small  tributaries 
and  rivers  of  Mesopotamia.  Now  that  land 
is  no  longer  suitable  for  cultivation. 

The  same  is  true  of  many  other  areas  of 
the  Middle  and  Par  East.  Failure  to  protect 
and  conserve  natural  resources  has  been  a 
prime  factor  in  the  destruction  of  many  of 
the  oldest  civilizations  of  the  world. 

In  the  last  40  years  or  so.  we.  have  done 
much  in  the  United  States  by  way  of  river 
improvement  works  to  permit  full  utiliza- 
tion of  our  streams,  but  there  is  still 
much  work  to  be  done.  Early  in  the  20th 
century,  conservation  measures  pioneered  by 
such  men  as  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Gov.  Glfford  Pinchot,  awakened  our  gen- 
eration to  the  importance  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. As  a  result  of  this  awareness,  I 
believe  we  are  seeing  in  this  country  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  policies  that  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  early  civilizations  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

The  fruits  of  such  measures  are  spectacu- 
larly demonstrated  here  in  your  own  SWte 
of  Oklahoma. 

For  many  years,  the  majority  of  people 
living  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
associated  Oklahoma  with  the  great  dust 
storms  of  the  mldthlrties.  Unfortunately, 
they  knew  the  land  and  its  people  only  from 
the  writings  of  John  Steinbeck,  particularly 
his  novel,  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath." 
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In  the  comparatively  few  years  since  the 
Dust  Bowl  days,  this  picture  has  changed  re- 
markably. Here  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  some  of  your  great  leaders  In  Oklahoma 
who  helped  make  this  change  possible— Newt 
Graham,  the  Drs.  Henry  G.  and  Hugh  H. 
Bennett,  and  last  but  not  least.  Bob  Kerr, 
vfhom  I  mentioned  heretofore.  These  men 
diagnosed  the  true  causes  of  dust  storms. 
The  two  Drs.  Bennett  knew  that  scientific 
land  practices  would  check  this  desolation, 
and  they  played  an  Important  part  in  the 
writing  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  Dr. 
Hugh  Bennett  became  the  first  Director  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Bob  Kerr,  as  Governor  of  Oklahoma  and 
later  as  U.S.  Senator,  devoted  hi?  talents  and 
tremendous  energies  to  the  development  of 
the  land  and  water  resources  of  this  State, 
and  of  the  country  he  loved  so  well.  Most 
of  the  water  resources  legislation  enacted 
In  the  last  decade  bears  the  imprint  of  Bob 
Kerr's  determination  and  devotion  to  that 
cause. 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  River,  including  navi- 
gation to  Tulsa,  has  advanced  to  the  point 
where  Its  completion  is  assured. 

The  small  watershed  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  both  effec- 
tive and  popular.  Three  watershed  protec- 
tion projects  covering  192,235  acres  have  been 
completed,  and  34  approved  projects  on 
3,597.099  acres  under  construction  are  in  vari- 
'ous  stages  of  completion,  while  9  other  proj- 
ects on  248,340  acres  are  in  the  planning 
stage,  leaving  25  unserviced  applications  for 
projects  covering  2,991.529  acres.  This  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  been  convinced  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  already  established. 

The  authorized  reservoir  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  well  along;  of  the  28 
authorized  projects  providing  23.948.500  acre- 
feet  of  storage,  15  are  completed  or  un- 
der construction.  The  projects  completed 
or  underway  will  provide  all  but  about  5 
million  acre-feet  of  the  authorized  storage. 

The  projects  completed  or  planned  for 
soil  conservation,  erosion  control,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation  will  certainly  accomplish 
their  purposes  in  those  areas.  But  I  believe 
they  will  do  much  more.  In  my  opinion, 
the  very  presence  of  these  bodies  of  water 
win  help  to  moderate  your  weather  and 
tend  to  increase  your  rainfall.  In  addition, 
perhaps  the  most  important  unevaluated 
benefit  from  these  projects  is  the  psycho- 
logical effect  on  the  people  of  Oklahoma. 
These  works  Inspire  everyone,  establishing 
confidence  in  the  industrial  potential  of 
your  State. 

The  Arkansas  River  Ba$ln  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  the  com- 
pletion of  the  flood  control  reservoir  system 
brought  great  industrial  expansion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  benefits  along  this  line  are 
already  being  realized  In  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley. For  instance.  North  American  Aviation 
has  opened  a  plant  in  Tulsa,  citing  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  its  selection  of  that  city  the 
prospect  of  early  water  transportation.  We 
know  that  many  other  Industries  have  their 
eyes  on  Oklahoma  as  a  location  for  future 
expansion.  Real  estate  companies  have  very 
recently  purchased  for  clients  In  excess  of 
100.000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  and  it  Is  natural  to  assume  that 
these  transactions  were  on  orders  of  in- 
dustry, looking  toward  the  erection  of  fa- 
cilities to  utilize  the  waterway  when  com- 
pleted In  1970.  Truly,  the  Arkansas  Basin 
has  a  bright  future,  and  already  some  of 
your  leaders  are  looking  to  the  expansion 
and  extension  of  that  navigation  system 
to  Oklahoma  City, 

Last  year  the  report  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers on  that  extenslor^  had  proceeded  to 


the  point  where  a  very  favorable  report  of 
the  district  and  division  engineers  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  for  review.  The  Board,  and 
rightly  so,  is  making  a  very  critical  review 
of  that  report. 

Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  of  traffic  that 
will  move  over  a  waterway  have  traditionally 
been  ultraconservatlve.  This.  I  believe,  is  as 
It  should  be,  since  we  need  assurances  that  all 
public  expenditures  will  produce  public 
benefits  in  excess  of  their  cost. 

I  must  caution  here,  however,  that  since 
the  submission  of  that  report  there  has  been 
a  revision  of  policy,  which  in  my  opinion 
constitutes  a  step  backward  In  our  program 
of  water  facilities  development.  I  refer  to  a 
new  directive  from  the  Office  of  Chief  of 
Engineers,  with  policy  guidance  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  will  materially 
alter  the  method  of  evaluating  proposed  In- 
land waterway  projects. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  method 
that  has  been  used  in  the  past  to  calculate 
the  so-called  cost-benefit  ratio  of  a  project. 
It  used  to  be  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  survey  the  resources  of  an  area  to 
determine  the  products  and  tonnage  that 
would  be  apt  to  move  on  a  waterway,  if  com- 
pleted. The  savings  attributable  to  the  proj- 
ect would  then  be  the  difference  in  the  rate 
between  the  existing  freight  rate  and  the 
barge  rate.  If  the  sum  of  these  annual  bene- 
fits exceeded  the  total  annual  costs,  includ- 
ing amortization  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance, the  project  had  a  favorable  beneflt- 
to-cost  ratio  and  was  considered  feasible. 
The  higher  that  ratio,  of  course,  the  more 
desirable  the  project  was  deemed  to  be,  and 
the  better  the  chances  of  quick  approval  by 
the  Congress. 

Now,  in  essence  the  new  proposal  would 
compare  the  barge  rate  with  a  theoretical 
rate  that  the  competing  modes  of  transporta- 
tion might  be  compelled  to  adopt  if  the 
waterway  were  placed  in  operation.  Obvi- 
ously, this  would  greatly  reduce  the  benefits 
and  would  frequently  result  in  an  unfavor- 
able report.  If  the  competing  forms  of  trans- 
portation would  actually  put  such  new  rates 
into  effect  there  could  be  no  quarrel  with 
this  procedure,  but  they  are  not  required  to 
do  so.  nor  do  they  anticipate  placing  such 
lower  rates  into  effect. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  about  this,  I  asked 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  a  copy  of  the  di- 
rective and  an  explanation  of  its  effect  on 
waterway  project  analysis.  The  new  direc- 
tive provides  that: 

"The  traffic  that  would  move  over  a  con- 
sidered waterway  improvement  will  depend 
on  the  competitive  rates  by  barge  and  al- 
ternative means  that  would  likely  be  in  effect 
with  the  waterway  improvement.  Therefore, 
estimates  of  waterway  traffic  will  be  prepared 
on  the  basis  of  projected  'water-compelled' 
rates  with  consideration  of  all  data  and  fac- 
tors that  are  likely  to  modify  current  rates 
to  take  account  of  the  competitive  situation 
anticipated  with  the  waterway  in  being,  and 
foreseeable  technological  developments  ap- 
plicable to  the  several  transport  media. 

"The  benefits  for  the  traffic  (estimated  as 
In  above)  that  would  move  over  an  Improved 
waterway  will  be  computed  as  the  difference 
in  the  projected  competitive  rates  or  charges 
for  the  movement  by  the  alternative  means 
that  would  be  used  in  the  absence  of  the 
waterway  and  the  projected  rates  and  charges 
utilizing  the  waterway.  In  developing  the 
projected  rates  or  charges,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  all  pertinent  data  and  factors, 
Including  the  competitive  situation  in  the 
absence  of  the  waterway,  current  rates,  and 
foreseeable  technological  developments  ap- 
plicable to  the  several  transport  media.  The 
benefits  determined  In  this  manner  will  be 


used  In  project  Justification  and  in  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio. 

"In  addition,  reports  will  Include  an  esti- 
mate of  beneflts  obtained  by  applying  unit 
savings  based  on  the  rates  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  study  to  the  waterway  traffic 
also  estimated  on  the  basis  of  rates  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  study." 

In  his  reply  to  me,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
informed  me  that  the  corps,  with  policy  gtxld- 
ance  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  con- 
stantly striving  to  Improve  Its  practices  and 
procedures  In  carrying  out  its  assigned  re- 
sponsibilities. Now  this  is  a  laudable  objec- 
tive, but  one  must  question  the  methods 
proposed  to  achieve  this  objective.  General 
Wilson's  letter  went  on  to  conclude  as  fol- 
lows: "It  Is  probable  that  the  savings  attrib- 
utable to  the  waterway  and  consequently  the 
navigation  benefits  will  be  less  on  this  basis 
than  on  the  basis  of  current  rates." 

To  tmderstand  fully  the  implications  of 
the  new  directive,  let  us  examine  Just  what 
is  meant  by  "water-compelled  rates." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
set  April  6  as  the  date  for  oral  hearings  on 
proposed  rate  cuts  by  several  railroads  serv- 
ing North  Atlantic  ports  on  grain  from  four 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Now  get 
this,  the  requested  reduced  rates  would 
apply  only  during  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
navigation  season. 

If  this  Is  the  manner  in  which  the  rail- 
roads will  fix  rates  to  discourage  waterway 
traffic  during  the  navigation  season,  and 
then  as  soon  as  the  navigation  season  closes 
raise  their  freight  rates  to  the  previous  level, 
we  can  Imagine  the  unrealistic  rates  they 
could  claim  they  would  establish  If  a  navi- 
gation project  were  to  be  constructed. 

There  is  absolutely  no  relationship  be- 
tween railroad  rates  and  cost.  When  the 
railroads  argue  the  cost  to  them  of  hauling 
a  particular  commodity,  the;  frequently  use 
only  the  out-of-pocket  cost,  rather  than  a 
fully  distributed  cost.  But  Just  as  soon  as 
the  competition  is  eliminated,  they  not  only 
request  a  revision  in  the  rates  to  repay  the 
fully  distributed  cost,  but  seek  to  obtain  all 
the  traffic  will  bear. 

If  on  the  basis  of  projected  water-com- 
pelled rates  the  benefits  from  an  otherwise 
Justifiable  navigation  project  can  be  so  de- 
pressed as  to  result  in  its  rejection  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  railroads  can  prac- 
tically control  the  development  of  our  inland 
waters  for  navigation  purposes  by  simply 
projecting  totally  uru-eallstlc  rates. 

From  a  purely  domestic  standpoint,  one 
of  the,  outstanding  examples  of  the  fallacy 
of  this  budget-Inspired  directive  Is  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  application  can  thwart  the 
President's  program.  In  1962  Congress 
passed  an  omnibus  authorization  bill  which 
included  the  Kaskaskia  River  navigation 
project,  with  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  2.4 
to  1.  That  project  would — among  other 
things — permit  the  economical  development 
of  2  billion  tons  of  high-grade  coal.  That 
year  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  made  the  point  that,  subsequent 
to  the  corps  report  on  this  project,  five 
industries  had  taken  options  on  land  adja- 
cent to  the  Kaskaskia  River,  with  a  view  to 
erecting  plants  along  its  banks. 

You  can  imagine  what  this  would  mean  to 
a  chronic  labor  surplus  area  such  as  south- 
ern Illinois.  Long  after  the  temporary  em- 
ployment afforded  by  the  construction  of 
the  project  would  be  ended,  the  payrolls 
from  new  plants  would  provide  added  eco- 
nomic beneflts  to  this  portion  of  Illinois, 
revitalizing  an  area  so  that  it  could  con- 
tribute to  the  gross  national  product  rather 
than  be  a  recipient  of  aid. 

In  a  letter  to  the  late  President  Kennedy 
I  cited  this  project  as  an  example  and  sug- 
gested   that    he    might    want    to    consider 
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whether  or  not  some  of  the  projects  con-  It  would  seem  to  me  a  shortsighted  policy  physical  data 

tained  in  the  authorization  bin  that  had  Just  to  Insist  on   criteria  which  would   tend   to  Navigation: 

passed  might  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  perpetuate    a    static    or    no-growth    climate  Channel  dimensions  (feet)-            g  bv  15n 

to    the    national    economy    to    warrant    an  for    industrial    development    by    continuing          Length  (miles) j-c 

amended  budget  estimate  to  provide  for  the  high  transportation  rates   that  the  project          Locks I"                      I 

initiation  of  planning.     President  Kennedy  would  materially  reduce.  Total  lift  (feet)__I__I__Iiri                   40^ 

accepted    my    suggestion,    sending    up    an  It  is  certain   that  the  central  Oklahoma  ^_ 

amended  budget  to  include  planning  for  the  project,  if  tried  with  the  same  yardstick  that  Reservoirs:  (2  recommended; 

Kaskaskia  River.  has  been  used  to  measure  the  feasibility  and  5  potential  additional) 

Today    that    project    must    be    reviewed  worth  of  other  projects  that  are  now  in  oper-  Benefits: 

under  the  new  criteria.     I  don't  know  what  ation    or   under   construction,   will    produce              Navigation $19,600  000 

the  result  will  be.  but  I  do  know  that  if  we  benefits  far  in  excess  of  costs.     If  it  does,  on              Flood    control l!  500  000 

let  the  new  directives  prevent  the  economic  the   basis  of  what  such  projects  are   doing              Drainage 315  000 

development  of  our  land  and  water  resources  elsewhere,  can  we  afford  not  to  build  It?                    Water  quality  control 449  000 

we  will  not  achieve  the  degree  of  develop-  I  say  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  con-              Recreation 1,450  000 

ment  In  this  country  that  will  be  necessary  tlnue    and    complete    the    work    which    was              Pish  and  wildlife '   22  000 

to    sustain    even    our    present    standard    of  started  by  Robert  Kerr  and  other  pioneers                                                                 L__ 

living.  In  the  field  of  water  resource  conservation                  Total 23,336,000 

This  new  directive  Is  so  fuzzy  and  am-  and  management.     With  the  example  before  ' 

blguous  that  few  engineers  can  agree  on  Its  us  of  the  lost  productiveness  of  great  areas  Cost: 

interpretation.    The  first  navigation  report  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  I  mentioned  before.             Federal 345,000,000 

to  be  submitted  under  these  new  criteria  Is  any  other  course  would  be  sheer  folly.                        Local Ssioooiooo 

the    review   report    on    the    Lake   Erie-Ohio  Personally.  I  can   assure  you  that  I  will                                                             ' 

Canal.     Under  the  old  method,  the  benefit-  continue  to  fight  for  the  wise  development                 Total 400,000,000 

to-cost  ratio  Is  3  to  1.     Some  of  the  engl-  of    our    soil    and    water   resources.     But   we  ' 

neers  of  the  corps  are  at  variance  as  to  Its  need    your    help.     You   can    assist    by   your  Benefit  to  cost  ratio: 

Interpretation,  and  come  out  with  benefit-  recognition    and    proper    utilization   of    the             Former  method L4  to  1 

to-cost  ratios  ranging  from  2.1  to  1.7  to  1.  resources  available  to  you.  New     criteria      (currently 

The    railroad   differ    In    their    Interpretation  We   are   spending    In    excess   of    a    billion  under  evaluation ) 

with  all  engineers,  suggesting  that  the  ratio  dollars  to  provide  navigation  to  Tulsa  and  wati^t.  mrivirvAy^r^  or »» 

is  .65  to  1  and  the  project  therefore  is  not  other    points    on    the    Arkansas    River,    and  wAit«  i.uwvtxA«uE  plan 

feasible.  then,  hopefully,  here  to  Oklahoma  City.    You  Method:    open  channel,  con- 

And  now,  reverting  to  the  central  Okla-  can  confirm  our  faith  in  your  area  by  fully  crete  lined:    dimensions 

homa  project  which  Is  before  the  Board  of  utilizing  this   facility  and   thus   building  a                  (feet) 26  by  19 

Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  I  do  not  strong  economy.                                                                Levels 6 

know   how  the   new   procedures   will   affect  Attached  hereto  are  statistical  data  relat-         ^^^^    (feet) 804 

it.     It   seems   reasonably   certain,    however,  ing  to  the  proposed  central  Oklahoma  proj-         Pumping  stations 6 

that  the  net  result  will  be  a  substantial  low-  ect,  the  Arkansas  Basin  navigation  project         Length    (miles) 163 

ering  of   the  benefit-to-cost  ratio,  and   al-  now  under  construction,  and  other  water  re-  Source :     Hugo   and   Boswell 

though  it  may  not  result  in  rejection  of  the  source  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  Reservoirs, 

project.  It  will  doubtless  make  It  appear  a  well  as  reservoirs  of  other  Federal  agencies  in  Construction  schedule : 

less  desirable  investment  of  Federal  funds.  Oklahoma:                                                                          Stages 7 

These    new    criteria    entirely    overlook    the  central  Oklahoma  project  ^^^^°^     ,°^      construction 

growth  potential  the  proposed  project  would  ^hg  recommended  plan  provides  for  th-                  ^^*"^' 

create.     All     navigation     projects     act     as  extension  of  navigation  from  the  Arkansas          Cost .       $263,000,000 

leaven  to  create  new  and  expanded  Indus-  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Robert  S  Kerr  Reser-                                                       oo.»w,wu 

tries,  and  these  in  turn  create  more  employ-  voir   to   Oklahoma  City,   a  distance  of   175  Total  cost  for  both  fea- 

ment  and  new  wealth.  miles.                                                                                           tures $663,000,000 

Arkansas  Basin  navigation  project 


Principal  feature 

Estimated 
cost 

Percent 

complete 

Jan.  1, 1965 

Fiscal  year 
1966  request 

Bank  stabilization  and  channel  rectifi- 
cation .         ...              .  

$133,000,000 

447, 000. 000 

63.187,000 

63.200.000 

79.000.000 

127. 000. 000 

119. 616, 000 

106. 000. 000 

73 
18 
11 

U 

77 

82 

100 

7 

$14,700,000 
79  000  000 

Navigation  locks  and  dams       

Ozark  lock  and  dam,  .\rkansas 

9, 000. 000 

8,300.000 
1,700.000 
5.500,000 

Webbers  Falls  lock  and  dam,  Okla- 
homa  

Dardanelle  lock  and  dam,  Arkansas 

Keystone  Reservoir,  Okla 

Eufaula  Reservoir,  Okla 

-Robert  S.  Kerr  lock  and  dam,  Okla- 
homa..  

18,100,000 

Total 

1,138,003.000 

136.300,000 

Water  resource  projects  in  Oklahoma  completed  reservoirs 


1  Estimated. 


Reservoirs  under  construction 


Name 

Storage  capacity  (in 
acre-feet) 

Estimated 
cost 

Request 
for  fiscal 

Total 

Flood 
control 

year  1966 

Pine  Creek  Reservoir,  Little 
River  Basin,  Okla                   ''~t 

465,900 

1,368,800 

1, 879, 000 
493,600 

388,000 

450,000 

1,046,000 

$21,200,000 

39, 600,  000 

1 127, 000. 000 
>  106, 000, 000 

$2,900,000 

7, 500, 000 

15,500,000 
18, 100, 000 

Broken  Bow  Reservoir,  Little 
River  Basin,  Okla. 

Keystone  Reservoir,  Arkansas 
River,  Okla 

Robert  S.  Kerr 

Total    

4, 207, 300 

1,884,000 

■60,800,000 

1  10, 400, 000 

Name 

Storage  capacity  (in 
acre-feet) 

Cost 

Total 

Flood 
control 

ARKANSAS  RIVER  BASIN 

Eufaula  Reservoir,  Okla. 

3, 848, 000 
386,000 

1. 287, 000 

101,800 

292,000 

57.300 

292,500 

1,021,000 

1,230,000 
430,000 

5,530,000 

1,287,000 
276, 700 
922,000 
90,700 
245,300 
49,100 
257,800 
963,000 
600,000 
400,000 

2, 694. 000 

1  $119,616,000 

Canton  Dam  and  Reservoir,  North  Canadian 
River.  Okla 

10  552,000 

Fort   Gibson   Dam   and    Reservoir,    Grand 
(Neosho)  River,  Okla 

42,359,000 

Fort   Supply    Dam   and    Reservoir,   North 
Canadian  River,  Okla 

7,562,000 

Great  Salt  Plains  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Salt 
Fork  of  Arkansas  River 

4,626,270 

Hayburn  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  channel 
improvement 

2,562,000 

Ilulah  Dam  and  Reservoir,  VerdiRris  River 
Ba.sin,  Okla 

11,208,000 

Oolopah  Dara  and  Reservoir,  Verdigris  River 
Basin,  Okla 

35,100,000 

Tenkiller  Ferry  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Grand 
(Neosho)  River,  Okla... 

23,482,000 

Wlster  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Arkansas  River 
Basin,  Okla 

10,501,000 

RED  RIVER  BASIN 

DenLson  Dam,  Tex.  and  Okla. 

67,133,000 

Total 

14,475,600 

7,785,600 

1215,085,270 

'  Amounts  for  Keystone  Reservoir  and  Robert  S.  Kerr  are  included  in  the  amounts 
shown  for  the  Arkansas  River  navigation  project. 


1  Construction  cost  of  Eufaula  Reservoir  included  in  the  cost  of  the  Arkansas  River 
navigation  project. 
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Reservoirs  being  planned 


Name 


Copan  Reservoir,  Verdigris  RJter 

Basin,  Okla l;-' 

HURO  Reservoir,  Red  River  Ba^ln, 


Qtla        i" 

Kaw  Reservoir,  Arkansas  R  |er 


Basin,  Okla --v;tl""' 

Lufata   Reservoir,    Little    R  ter 

Basin,  Okla -  -  -  _i - 

Skiatook     Reservoir,     Verdi  *is 

River  Ba.sin,  Okla..   -,---_  i 
Waurika   Reservoir,    Red    Rffi 

Basin,  Okla 


Total. 


1  To  complete  planning. 
J  To  initiate  planning. 


Name 


Optima  Reservoir. 


otL 


Name 


Boswell  Dam   and    Reserve 
Basin,  Okla - 

Birch  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Basin,  Okla 

Candy  Dam  and  Reservoir, 

Basin,  Okla 

Sand  Dam  and   Reservoir, 

Basin.  Okla 

Clayton    Dam    and    Reserf' 

River  Hftsin,  Okla.. 
Tuskahoma  Dam  and 

River  Basin,  Okla.. 


Total. 


Storage  capacity 
(In  acre-feet) 


Total 


er 


200,000 
849,500 
1,285,000 
207,000 
223,000 
290,300 


Flood 
control 


175, 700 
809,600 
824,000 
172.000 
141,000 
95,300 


Estimated 
cost 


$26,600,000 
22,600,000 
86,600,000 
12, 800,  000 
23.700.000 
25.600.000 


3.054,800       2,217,500 


Request  for 

fiscal  year 

1966 


Emergency  bank  protection  projects  for  protection  to  highways, 
bridge  approaches,  and  other  essential  public  works  at  a  cost  of 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  at  any  one  location  were  undertaken  at  the 
following  locations : 


197, 800, 000 


$200,000 
200.000 

1  164,000 

100,000 

■  200.000 

« 75, 000 


Haskell,  Okla 

Bradens  Bend.  Okla... 

Haskell.  Okla.. 

Kaw  City.  Okla 

Kaw  City.  Okla 

Tulsa,  Okla.' 

Anadarko,  Okla 

Garvin  County,  Okla. 

Newkirk.  Okla 

Ponca  City,  Okla 


Year 
completed 


Total. 


1948 
1940 
1950 
1952 
1956 
1958 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1962 


Federal 
cost 


$48,070 
31.765 
49. 874 
47.091 
30,055 
11.382 
40.768 
50,000 
14, 722 
47.203 


370.930 


939,000 


.  ^tanning  completed 


1  Emergency  repairs:  Since  1943  the  Tulsa  District  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
expended  $3,771,000  for  flood  fighting  and  emergency  repairs  to  flood  control  structures. 

Summary 


Storage  capacity 
(in  acre-feet) 


Total 


242,000 


Flood 
control 


Estimated 
cost 


146,000    $21,000,000 


Request  for 

fiscal  year 

1966 


Classification 


Storaee  capacity  (in 
acre-feet) 


Total 


r  authorized  reservoirs 


■oi. 


Red   River 

''crdigris  River 

i^rdigrls  River 

Vprdigris  River 

|>lr.    kiamichi 

Resettoir,  Kiamichi 


Storage  capacity 
(in  acre-feet) 


Total 


Flood 
control 


Estimated 
cost 


Corps  of  Engineers: 

Arkansas  River  navigation  project. 

11  completed  reservoirs 

4  reservoirs  under  construction 

6  reservoirs  being  planned 

1  reservoir  fully  planned 

6  other  authorized  reservoirs 

4  local  protection  projects 

10  emergency  bank  protection 

Emergency  repairs 


Total.  Corps  of  Engineers 

Storage  in  reservoirs  coixstructed  by  other 
agencies... - 


1.130,000 

1,094.200 

46.800 

29,800 

36,500 

23,100 

91,000 

51,700 

290,500 

104.000 

374.000 

138,600 

1,968,800 


1,441,400 


$24, 100, 000 
3, 245, 000 
4. 585, 000 
6,117,000 
12, 574, 000 
15. 374, 000 


Total. 


Flood 
control 


14, 475. 600 

4,207,300 

3.054.800 

242,000 

1.968.800 


23.948,500 
3.665.910 


27.604.410 


7.785,600 
1.884.000 
2, 217. 500 
146,000 
1.441.400 


13. 474, 500 
1  144,750 


Total  cost 


$1,138,003,000 

1215,085,270 

110,400.000 

197.800,000 

21.000.000 

65. 495, 000 

11, 941.  .'179 

370,930 

3,771,000 


1. 663. 866, 779 


14.619.250 


I  Construction  cost  of  Eufaula  Reservoir  included  in  the  cost  of  the  Arkansas  River 

"^YThe'estimattd  costs  of  Keystone  and  Robert  S.  Kerr  are  included  In  the  amounts 
shown  for  the  Arkansas  River  navigation  project. 

Projects  of  other  agencies,   either  completed  or  under  construction 


65, 495, 000 


Reservoir 


I 


ocal  flood  protection 


Storage  capacity  (in  acre- 
feet) 


-U- 


Enld,Okla 

Jenks  levee 

Oklahoma  City  Floodway. 
Tulsa  and  West  Tulsa 


Total. 


Federal  cost 


$764, 200 

344, 797 

8,047,512 

2,785,070 


11,941,579 


Non-Federal 


$512, 000 

71,775 

8, 085, 700 

265.000 


8, 934, 475 


Altus  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Arbuckle  Reservoir,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Fort  Cobb  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Foss  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Markham  Ferry  Dam  and  Reservoir ...— 

Norman  Reservoir,  Okla.  (under  construction) 

Pensacola  Dam  and  Reservoir --- 

Total -- 


164,310 
102.000 
142.600 
429.800 
445,000 
1%.200 
2. 176, 000 


21.450 

35,900 

63.300 

180,500 

244.000 

76.600 

523.000 


3. 655. 910 


1, 144, 750 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ELLE 
ON  ISSUES  IN  AID  TO  EDUCAT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mi=T-Ereaid6H:t  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  an  address  I 
delivered  at  the  Southwest  District  Con- 
vention of  the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  on  Thursday,  March  18,  1965. 
The  address  is  entitled  "Issues  in  Aid  to 
Education." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 


Issues  in  Aid  to  Education 
(Address  delivered  by  Senator  Allen  J.  El- 
lender  at  the  southwest  district  conven- 
tion of  the  American  College  Public  Rela- 
tions Association  In  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
on  March  18,  1965) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  address  an  audience  that 
is  dedicated  to  the  teaching  profession.  I 
know  of  no  segment  of  our  society  that 
makes  greater  sacrifices  for  humanity  than 
the  men  and  women  who  devote  their  tal- 
ents and  their  energies  to  the  teaching  of 
the  youth  of  our  country,  so  that  they  may 
become  capable  of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of 
our  Nation.  Without  doctors,  engineers — 
in  fact,  scientists  in  all  fields,  even  including 


lawyers  and  artists,  progress  would  indeed 
not  be  possible. 

As  a  southern  Senator,  I  have  always  been 
vitally  interested  In  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  This  might  ap- 
pear unusual,  for  without  explanation  it 
does  not  follow  automatically  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  South,  deeply  interested  in 
agriculture  and  in  the  protection  of  our 
natural  resources,  would  necessarily  be  con- 
cerned with  education  policy. 

But  students  of  history  will  remember 
that  the  first  bill  for  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion was  introduced  in  the  Congress  in  1870, 
during  the  era  of  Reconstruction.  Its 
avowed  purpose  was  the  subjugation  of  the 
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southern  aristocracy,  and  continued  Repub- 
lican control  of  the  South.  Fortunately, 
that  bill  did  not  become  law,  for  it  en- 
visioned strict  Federal  control  over  every 
facet  of  the  Nation's  public  school  system, 
and  contained  the  seeds  of  one  issue  that 
has  been  with  us  ever  since. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  have  been  in  a 
position  to  observe  that  the  enlightened 
agriculture  and  land-use  policy  piirsued  by 
the  Congress  has  meant  more  to  the  growth 
of  the  Nation's  system  of  education  than 
any  other  single  factor.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  roots  of  that  policy  go  back  beyond  the 
Constitution — to  the  Ordinance  of  1775 
which  was  enacted  when  our  Government, 
such  as  it  was,  was  operating  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  The  Ordinance 
called  for  the  surveying  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  into  townships  of  6  miles  square. 
Support  of  public  schools  was  to  be  derived 
from  a  1 -square-mile  section  of  land  re- 
served for  that  piu-pose  in  each  township. 

Again,  acting  this  time  under  our  present 
Constitution,  the  Congress  wrote  Into  the 
Ohio  Enabling  Act  of  1802  provisions  grant- 
ing the  16th  section  of  each  township  for 
operation  of  public  schools.  Most  of  the  new 
States  voted  into  the  Union  after  1802  also 
received  two  townships  for  the  support  of 
higher  education. 

Now,  it  Is  Important  to  note  here  that  the 
Congress,  in  making  these  grants,  did  not 
attempt  in  any  way  to  define  or  influence  the 
type  of  educational  system  to  be  supported 
by  the  State.  No  attempt  was  made  either 
to  encourage  one  or  more  fields  of  study, 
or  to  discourage  others.  Although  the 
grants  represented  a  direct  form  of  aid  to 
education,  the  Congress  attached  no  condi- 
tions or  controls  over  the  tise  of  the  funds — 
except,  of  course,  that  education  of  the  popu- 
lace had  to  be  supported.  This  policy  led 
to  a  large  degree  of  waste,  and  some  fraud, 
I  regret  to  say,  but  It  remained  In  effect  for 
60  years. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
first  major  congressional  shift  that  occurred 
In  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  since 
It  was  very  important  to  the  development 
of  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  many  other 
States.  I  refer  to  the  enactment  of  the  first 
Morrill  Act,  in  1862. 

As  may  be  recalled,  the  Morrill  Act  granted 
to  each  State  30.000  acres  of  land  or  Its  equiv- 
alent for  each  U.S.  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive. But  no  longer  were  these  grants  made 
without  Federal  controls,  or  under  a  hands- 
off  policy.  The  Interest  from  the  land  sales 
proceeds  were  to  be  devoted  by  the  States, 
and  I  quote  "to  the  endowment,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  In- 
cluding military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts." 

I  might  point  out  here  that  the  study 
of  military  tactics  was  Included  partly  be- 
cause the  Union  generals  were  doing  so 
poorly  In  the  Civil  War. 

Many  other  conditions  were  placed  upon 
the  use  of  these  Morrill  land  grants.  The 
States  were  required  to  safeguard  the  land 
sale  proceeds,  and  to  Invest  them  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  receive  a  yearly  Income  of 
not  less  than  5  percent.  An  annual  report 
had  to  be  made  to  Washington,  and  one  ag- 
ricultural and  mechanical  college  had  to  be 
brought  into  existence  within  5  years  of 
the  grant. 

So,  with  the  enactment  of  the  first  Mor- 
rill Act  of  1862,  we  note  the  emergence  of 
at  least  three  broad  Issues  that  have  affected 
all  proposed  Federal  aid-to-education  legis- 
lation, and  all  congressional  action  and  de- 
bate from  that  day  forward. 

First,  it  Is  clearly  evident  that  the  Morrill 
Act  was  enacted  because  It  had  a  limited 
objective  that  could  easily  be  defined  by  the 


National  Congress;  namely,  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
This  objective,  or  need,  was,  in  turn,  most 
necessary  for  an  emerging  nation. 

Second,  to  obtain  this  limited  objective, 
the  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  turn 
from  the  hands-off  policy  of  past  land-grant 
procedures  In  favor  of  a  measure  of  Federal 
control.  Without  a  doubt,  past  experience 
with  the  slipshod  methods  by  which  the 
land-grant  proceeds  were  handled  by  the 
States  also  had  a  bearing  on  this  decision. 
But  since  1862,  the  Issue  of  Federal  control 
of  education — of  how  much  and  how  It  is 
to  be  exercised — has  been  with  us.  And,  of 
course,  this  issue  is  a  great  deal  more  impor- 
tant to  elementary  and  secondary  education 
than  it  is  at  the  college  level.  This  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  Congress  has  en- 
acted much  legislation  aiding  higher  educa- 
tion, particularly  In  recent  years,  but  none 
providing  general  aid  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  third  important  feature  of  the  first 
Morrill  Act  was  the  provision  that  none  of 
the  land  sale  funds  could  be  used  for  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  buildings.  This 
forced  the  States  to  contribute  some  funds, 
and  the  matching  principle  has  remained 
with  us  in  one  form  or  another. 

Since  1862,  much  aid  has  flowed  from  the 
Congress  to  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  addi- 
tional amounts  have  been  channeled  to  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  will  not 
bore  you  with  the  specific  legislative  details, 
for  many  of  you  are  as  familiar  with  these 
programs  as  I  am.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890  placed  the  sup- 
port of  the  land-grant  colleges  on  a  basis  of 
annual   appropriations. 

Federal  support  of  research  programs  was 
begun  in  1887,  with  the  passage  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  which  established  agrlculttiral  research 
stations  in  conjunction  with  the  colleges. 
This  is  particularly  noteworthy  because  until 
1906.  grants  were  given  to  the  States  to  help 
support  any  agricultural  research  program 
the  State  selected. 

In  1906.  this  policy  was  changed  to  the 
present  system  of  Federal  financing  for  spe- 
cific projects  rather  than  general  research 
programs.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1914 
extended  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  for  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  education  to  the 
public  schools.  Various  other  aids  to  voca- 
tional and  specif  llzed  education  have  been 
enacted,  and  substantial  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral aid  have  gone  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  through  the  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

To  return  to  the  Issues  In  the  Federal  aid 
question,  it  Is  obvious  that  all  these  pro- 
grams have  been  enacted,  and  have  met  with 
success,  because  their  scope  has  been  limited 
to  meet  clearly  defined  needs.  The  best,  most 
recent,  and  most  massive  example  was  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958. 

This  law  follows  closely  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  first  Morrill  Act.  The  first 
Russian  sputnik  of  1957  called  attention  to 
the  national  need  for  more  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower.  It  was  asserted  that 
aid  to  education  in  these  areas  was  essential 
to  our  national  defense.  "Thus  the  channel 
for  Federal  entrance  into  another  large  area 
of  education  was  opened,  but  In  a  more  or 
less  specific  category,  almost  entirely  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  although  an  an- 
nual authorization  of  $70  million  was  set 
aside  to  aid  the  gteaching  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  foreign  languages  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

So  far  I  have  limited  my  remarks  almost 
entirely  to  the  Issues  affecting  aid  to  higher 
education.  Virtually  all  congressional  action 
has  been  in  this  field,  where  the  issues  are 
much  easier  to  chart  and  ascribe.     Institu- 


tions of  higher  learning  have  always  been 
more  centralized,  by  their  very  definition. 
They  have  always  been  subject  to  State 
rather  than  local  control,  and  the  question 
of  Federal  control  Is  less  an  issue. 

We  come  now  to  another  Important  con- 
sideration In  aid  to  education — I  refer  to 
economics.  This  has  been  an  Issue  of  pri. 
mary  concern  to  me  throughout  my  adult 
life.  I  learned  about  the  economics  of  edu- 
cation  the  hard  way,  and  a  great  part  of  my 
life  has  been  devoted  to  making  school  at- 
tendance a  little  easier  for  the  poor  and 
underprivileged  of  our  population.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  throughout  my  career  of 
public  service,  my  goal  has  been  to  keep  the 
road  of  opportunity  open  for  all  our  citizens. 
But  the  decision  to  travel  that  road  must 
always  be  left  to  the  Individual. 

Public  education  In  the  Nation,  and  es- 
pecially In  the  South,  did  not  begin  its  real 
development  until  the  late  19th  or  early  20tti 
century.  The  industrial  revolution  that 
swept  the  North  and  the  East  after  the  Civil 
War,  bringing  with  It  a  high  degree  of  urban- 
ization and  a  cry  for  Improving  the  public 
schools,  left  the  South  virtually  untouched. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  free  education  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States  was  associated 
primarily  with  charity  schools  for  the  poor, 
or  with  the  churches.  After  the  Civil  War! 
the  economic  base  so  necessary  for  a  viable 
public  shcool  system  had  been  largely  de- 
stroyed. The  rebuilding  took  time  and  effort. 
I  can  testify  to  that,  because  for  years  the 
elementary  school  I  attended  had  to  be  held 
In  rented  buildings,  and  not  very  good  ones 
at  that. 

Two  years  ago,  I  was  invited  to  make  the 
principal  speech  at  the  celebration  of  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  construction  of  the 
1st  public  school  building  erected  with 
public  funds  In  the  area  where  I  was  bom 
and  reared.  Imagine,  only  50  years  ago  we 
were  unable,  in  my  home  community,  to 
build  a  public  school  building. 

As  a  youngster,  it  once  became  my  task 
to  drive  a  makeshift,  mule-powered  school- 
bus  to  take  members  of  the  Ellender  clan 
to  school  4  miles  away.  This  was,  of  course, 
long  before  the  compulsory  attendance  laws 
were  In  existence  In  Louisiana.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  after  a  few  months  of 
patiently  trying  to  induce  my  relatives  to 
remain  in  school,  there  were  so  many  drop- 
outs that  the  bus  became  just  so  much 
surplus  property,  and  I  had  to  ride  the  old 
mule  in  order  to  go  to  school.  I'm  sure  it 
was  easier  on  the  mule,  but  oh,  how  painful 
it  was  for  me  to  make  those  4  long  miles 
bareback  on  a  slow  mule. 

I  suppose  that  experience  served  to  shape 
my  views  on  such  things  as  the  so-called 
"poverty"  program  and  other  similar  spend- 
ing proposals.  It  also  illustrates  the  point 
I  made  a  moment  ago — that,  though  op- 
portunity should  be  made  open  to  all,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  will  seize  the  opportunity. 

In  1911  and  1912  I  learned  quite  a  bit 
more  about  the  economics  of  education  by 
following  the  wheat  harvest  up  through 
Oklahoma  (Enid) ,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas  in  order  to  earn  funds  for  my  col- 
lege tuition. 

Education  during  that  early  period  -^u 
more  of  a  task  in  the  South  than  in  perhaps 
any  other  region  of  the  Nation.  I  refer  not 
only  to  Individual  efforts,  but  to  State  efforts 
toward  maintaining  a  minlmxmi  public 
school  system. 

In  Louisiana,  and  throughout  the  entire 
Southeast,  State  taxes  became  a  primary 
source  of  funds  for  the  public  school  system. 
because  many  of  ovu*  localities  were  so  poor 
as  not  to  have  a  sufficient  tax  base  from 
which  needed  funds  could  be  raised  through 
local  t.ixatlon.  That  disparity  remains  with 
us  todiy,  although  It  has  Improved  some- 
what In  some  areas. 

One  of  the  ten  poorest  parishes,  or  coun- 
ties,   of    the    Nation    is    Tensas   Parish,  In 
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louisiana,  on  the  west  b^nk  of  the  Missis- 
siDDi  It  is  a  rural  parish,  with  a  population 
of  about  11.500.  The  noedian  family  In- 
come Is  $1,700,  with  over  70  percent  of  the 
families  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  Yet 
Tensas  Parish  has  about  4,000  children  to 
educate  each  year.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
necessary  funds  cannot  be  derived  from  local 
sources  alone,  or  even  from  predominantly 
local  sources. 

In  the  1920's.  when  I  was  In  the  Louisiana 
Legislature,  another  economic  factor  de- 
veloped, making  a  bad  situation  worse.  As 
an  example,  Beauregard  Parish  was  once  en- 
dowed with  a  lush  crop  otf  virgin  long  and 
short  leaf  pine.  Its  assessment  of  over  $20 
mlUlon  made  possible  the  collection  of  suffi- 
cient taxes  to  operate  its  schools.  As  the 
lumber  was  cut,  assessments  were  reduced 
until  they  totaled  less  than  $4  million,  and 
the  matter  of  continuing  the  parish  schools 
became  a  serious  problem. 

To  meet  the  situation,  we  Imposed  sever- 
ance taxes  on  practically  all  of  Louisiana's 
natural  resources,  dedicating  most  of  these 
taxes  to  our  State  educational  system.  The 
equalization  formula  was  used  to  assist 
poorer  parishes  on  a  basis  of  need,  in  the  hope 
that  no  matter  where  a  child  lived  in  Louisi- 
ana, he  could  be  assured  a  fair  amount  of 
education.  I  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
behind  that  legislation,  end  I  am  proud  of 
my  part  in  its  enactment.  It  is  in  line  with 
the  pattern  followed  throughout  the  South- 
e^t,  and  In  many  other  States  as  well. 
Today,  State  taxes  account  for  71.5  percent 
of  the  public  school  revenue  In  Louisiana, 
while  local  funds  account  for  only  25.8  per- 
cent. This  condition  prevails  throughout 
the  entire  Southeast,  and  Is  a  major  differ- 
ence between  the  school  finances  In  my  area 
and  other  sections  of  the  Nation.  The  na- 
tional average  is  40  percent  State  and  56.2 
percent  local.  The  balance  of  public  school 
expenditures  comes  from  Federal  sources. 

Closely  tied  to  the  economics  of  education 
is  the  issue  of  high  school  consolidation. 
I  am  told  that  you  In  Oklahoma  are  familiar 
with  this  problem  and  have  taken,  or  are 
taking,  steps  to  consolidate  your  schools. 
The  problem  has  become  increasingly  more 
serious  as  the  cost  of  even  a  mlnlmvun  school 
system  continues  to  rise.  My  State,  and 
most  other  States  with  large  rural  areas,  have 
simply  too  many  schools  for  too  few  pupils. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion per  school  child  skyrockets.  A  high 
school  with  a  student  body  of  50  or  a  hundred 
pupils  cannot  even  begin  to  offer  what  must 
be  considered  the  minimum  educational 
facilities. 

In  my  travels  througjh  Louisiana,  I  have 
often  come  across  small  high  schools  where 
teachers  are  expected  and  required  to  teach 
three  or  four  completely  unrelated  subjects. 
If  a  foreign  language  teacher  is  available,  the 
students  are  fortunate.  Adequate  labora- 
tory facilities  for  studies  of  physics  and 
chemistry  are  virtually  unheard  of. 

There  Is  no  answer  save  consolidation — 
a  word  that  cuts  across  all  the  tradition  that 
much  of  our  population  holds  dear  concern- 
ing the  local  control  and  local  support  of 
the  secondary  schools.  For  years  "consoli- 
dation" has  been  a  dirty  word  In  the  lexicon 
of  local  school  officials.  It  has  strong  polit- 
ical Implications  as  well. 

Of  course,  I  can  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  people.  For  the  small  town  and  rvuul 
community,  the  local  high  school  provides 
a  meeting  place  and  a  center  for  many  of 
the  town's  activities.  Of  even  more  Impor- 
tance Is  the  school's  monthly  payroll.  The 
jobs  and  monthly  Income  drawn  by  kitchen 
employees,  janitors,  a  handful  of  teachers 
and  a  principal  may  not  amount  to  much 
against  outside  standards,  but  they  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  dollar  flow  through  a  rtiral 
community  of  500  or  600  Inhabitants. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  local  people, 
who  see  In  school  consolidation  the  threat 


that  economic  processes  already  working 
against  them  will  be  accelerated.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  those  being  hiu't  the  most 
through  the  continued  maintenance  of  In- 
efficient and  uneconomic  education  facilities 
are  the  students  themselves.  Too  few  of 
them  are  prepared  to  enter  our  colleges,  and 
In  a  majority  of  instances,  those  that  do 
enter  find  themselves  unable  to  compete. 
They  find  that  other  students,  from  larger 
schools,  have  had  good  backgrounds  In  for- 
eign languages,  and  In  mathematics,  plus 
the  advantages  of  well-staffed  and  well- 
equipped  science  laboratories.  One  of  the 
results  is  a  high  college  dropout  rate,  and  a 
high  State  expense  for  a  relatively  smaller 
student  gain. 

The  current  aid  to  education  bill  before 
the  Congress  raises  many  issues,  but  I  .pre- 
dict that  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
public  will  become  focused  ever  more  firmly 
on  the  economic  problems  it  presents. 

In  1947  and  1949,  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft  and  I  joined  in  drafting  and  sponsor- 
ing the  first  general  aid  to  education  bills 
to  pass  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  20th  century. 
President  Johnson  referred  to  our  efforts  re- 
cently when  he  quoted  from  a  speech  by 
Senator  Taft  In  support  of  Federal  aid  to 
primary  and  secondary  education. 

In  those  two  bills,  known  as  the  Educa- 
tion Finance  Acts,  we  sought  to  place  a 
"floor"  of  $40,  and  then  of  $45,  under  the 
per  pupil  expenditure  for  education  in  each 
State.  We  sought  to  help  those  States  which 
were  trying  to  help  themselves,  and  we  also 
worked  out  language  to  Insure  that  no  State 
would  be  able  to  reduce  Its  educational  ef- 
forts as  a  consequence  of  the  Federal  aid 
being  received. 

Senator  Taft  and  I  were  rather  modest  in 
our  approach.  We  envisioned  a  yearly  ex- 
penditure of  about  $300  million.  The  ad- 
ministration is  now  speaking  in  terms  of  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

But  the  most  significant  change  Incor- 
porated in  the  current  proposal  lies  in  the 
formula  used  for  the  distribution  of  aid. 
As  presently  written,  that  formula  would 
provide  aid  to  virtually  every  one  of  the 
37,000  school  systems  In  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  need  and  regardless  of  past  and 
present  State  effort. 

That  formula,  as  most  of  you  probably 
know,  would  be  based  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  each  school  district  from  families 
earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  The  number 
of  children  from  families  on  public  welfare 
has  now  been  added  in.  To  ascertain  the 
amovmt  of  Federal  grant  aid  available  to  each 
school  district,  the  number  of  children  from 
families  earning  less  than  $2,000  per  year  Is 
to  be  multiplied  by  one-half  the  average 
public  school  expenditure  per  child. 

The  application  of  this  formula  leads  to 
some  unusual  results.  At  least  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  unusual.  Montgomery  County 
In  Maryland,  one  of  the  subvirbs  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Is  the  richest  county  in  the  Na- 
tion. Forty-five  percent  of  its  families  have 
an  Income  of  over  $10,000  per  year.  Only  5.5 
percent  earn  less  than  $3,000  per  year.  There 
are  only  2,343  children — 2  percent  of  the  total 
school  population — from  families  earning  less 
than  $2,000  per  year.  Compare  this  with 
Tensas,  the  Louisiana  parish  I  mentioned 
earlier  as  being  among  the  poorest  In  the 
Nation. 

In  Tensas,  1,651  children  make  up  41  per- 
cent of  the  school  population  and  come  from 
families  with  less  than  $2,000  annual  Income. 
Though  there  are  only  691  more  children  in- 
volved in  the  richest  county  in  the  Nation 
than  in  the  poorest,  the  richest  is  in  line 
to  receive  $243,489  more  per  year  than  the 
poorest. 

Our  richest  State,  New  York,  spends  $705 
per  year  per  child  In  the  education  of  its 
children.  Louisiana  spends  only  $399.  But 
Louisiana  spends  6.4  percent  of  its  citizens' 
yearly  income  on  education,  while  New  York 


spends  only  4.2  percent.  Yet  Westchester 
County,  one  of  the  suburban  areas  of  New 
York  City,  and  one  of  the  10  richest  coimties 
in  the  Nation,  would  receive  $2.2  million  in 
direct  school  aid  grants  under  this  bill. 

I  believe  this  formula  needs  close  scrutiny, 
and  perhaps  It  should  be  shifted  a  bit  in 
favor  of  those  counties  that  need  help  the- 
most,  and  those  States  which  have  laid  heavy 
tax  burdens  on  their  citizens  In  an  effort  to 
improve  the  standards  of  their  school  sys- 
tems. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  or  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  will  take  action  along 
those  lines. 

I  have  not  decided  how  I  shall  vote  on  the 
issue.  It  is  my  belief  that  any  Federal  help 
for  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
should  be  made  direct  to  the  children  In 
need.  Such  a  plan  would  make  possible  as- 
sistance to  all  children  In  need,  no  matter 
whether  they  attend  public  or  private 
schools.  We  have  adopted  such  a  plan  in 
Louisiana  In  providing  books,  transportation 
and  other  benefits  to  the  children.  I  fear 
that  direct  aid  to  all  schools  will  clash  with 
serious  constitutional  questions.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  ever  the  Federal  Government 
starts  contributing  funds  to  public  schools 
to  pay  teachers,  construct  facilities,  and  other 
functions  carried  on  by  the  States,  It  will 
ofiy  be  a  question  of  time  before  the  States 
become  prone  to  drag  their  feet  in  the  field 
of  education. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  extend  direct  aid  to  all  schools  is 
still  a  burning  issue.  For  better  or  worse, 
I  hope  the  Issue  can  be  resolved  once  and 
for  all.  Doubtless,  the  schools  and  school- 
children of  the  Nation  are  going  to  benefit 
greatly,  provided  our  Nation  doesn't  go  broke 
In  the  process. 

AnnENDUM 

Federal  research  and  development  contracts 
as  an  aid  to  education 
Federal  expendltvu-es  for  research  and  de- 
velopment have  risen  from  1  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  20  years  ago  to  over  15  per- 
cent of  the  budget  today.  Total  expenditures 
by  the  Government  in  this  field  over  the  last 
several  years  follows: 

[In  billions  1 

Year  1963 -  *ll-9 

Year  1964 -     !*•  8 

Year  1965  (estimated) 15.28 

Year  1966  (requested) 15.5 


Over  80  percent  of  these  totals  have  been 
spent  for  contract  wor'^  performed  outside  of 
the  Goverrmient.  The  distribution  of  these 
ftinds  received  in  fiscal  1963  by  the  State 
of  California  provides  an  illustration  of  how 
Federal  research  and  development  funds  are 
distributed  generally. 

California  distribution 

Profit    organizations $3,239,856,000 

Educational  Institutions 426,778,000 

Nonprofit  organizations 137.  540, 000 

MlBcellaneotis 3,647,000 


Total 3,807.821,000 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  a  total  of  $9.8  bilUon 
was  spent  by  the  Goverrunent  for  research 
and  development  outside  governmental  agen- 
cies. California  received  38.4  percent  of  this 
total  amovint;  New  York  received  9.2  percent 
of  the  total;  and  Massachusetts  received  4.6 
percent. 

Of  the  total  research  and  development 
effort  by  the  Government,  $1.5  billion  went 
directly  to  colleges  and  vinlversltles.  Sev- 
enty-seven percent  of  this  $1.5  billion  went 
to  universities  located  In  10  States.  Almost 
one-third  of  the  total  was  spent  In  California. 
The  amoxint  allocated  to  the  vmlversltlea 
in  California  exceeds  the  funds  apportioned 
to  the  40  States  ranked  below  the  top  10 
by  more  than  $90  million. 
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state 

Major  recipients  ' 

Amount 

1.  California 

University  of  California: 
Berkeley 

San  Diego 

$426,778,000 

Stanford  University 

2.  Massachusetts 

Hart^ard  University 

]    175,226,000 

mitT. .:.:;.:::": 

3.  New  York 

Columbia  University 

Cornell  University "I" 

-New  York  University 

Syracuse  University 

126, 725, 000 

4.  Illinois 

University  of  Illinois 

Chicago  University IIIIIIIIII 

105, 637, 000 

Northwestern  University 

C.  Marj-land  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

Johns  Hopkins  University.. 2 

University  of  .Marvland 

89, 065, 000 

6.  New  Mexico .. 

83, 451, 000 
50,581.000 

7.  Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  Tech 

University  of  Pennsylvania I. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

8.  Michigan 

39, 233. 000 

28,  770, 000 

27. 062,  000 

336,488.000 

9.  New  Jersey 

Michigan  State  University 

Princeton  University 

University  of  Texas 

10.  Texas '/'l 

Total 

1, 488, 916, 000 

>  Does  not  include  all  universities  which  received  contracts  or  grants. 

from's^«f^TnnrnL^i',Vl"^^^^*^"'^f7°^"''^"°",*°  ^5"^  °'  Representatives  Space  Committee,  modified  by  data 
aom  benate  Appropriations  Comnnttee  hearings  for  independent  office-!  1965 

♦wi^^c!^^^^°'.'*^''\^^^'^  Federal  investment  in  a  few  areas,  or  to  a  few  universities,  they  become  very  attractive  to 
rt«?^"  fr^r^'^'f^^'''",^*".'^"^'  ^,"1"''^  Foundation  fellowships.  This  Federal  expenditure  resuluTr-bran 
drain    from  less  fortunate  sections  of  the  country  of  both  talented  students  and  facultjT 

The  following  table  Illustrates  the  distribu- 
tion of  National  Science  Foundation  fellow- 
ships awarded  in  1962: 

University  beneficiaries  of  National  Science 
Foundation  fellowships  awarded  in  fiscal 
year  1962 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


f 

Total  fellowships 

Universities 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

1.  University  of  California 

361 
277 
265 
167 
159 
144 
130 

130 
117 
102 
100 
9« 
94 

SI  384  465 

2.  Harvard  University 

1. 018  946 

3.  MIT... 

965  ''go 

4.  Princeton  University 

582  686 

6.  Universitv  of  Illinois 

550  571 

6.  Universitv  of  Wisconsin 

516  066 

7.  University  of  Michigan 

501  336 

8.  California    Institute    of    Tech- 
nologv 

499  986 

9.  Columi)ia  University 

378,956 

10.  Purdue  University 

346  937 

11.  University  of  Minnesota 

300  778 

12.  Cornell  University 

311  244 

13.  University  of  Chicago 

307  403 

Subtotal 

2,144 
2.647 

7  664  644 

All  others. 

10,  565, 820 

Total 

4,791 

18, 230. 484 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  NOON  ON 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  25,  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Thursday,  March 
25,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Source:  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  "Hearings 
on  Independent  Olfices  Appropriation  Bill  for  Fiscal 
Year  1964." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES; THAT  COMMITTEES  BE 
AUTHORIZED  TO  FILE  REPORTS; 
AND  THAT  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  BE 
AUTHORIZED  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  following  to- 
day's session,  until  March  25.  1965,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate- be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives;  that  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  nie  reports;  and  that  the 
Vice  President  or  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  used  these  words  from  Mark  con- 
cerning the  Master:  And  in  the  morning, 
rising  a  great  while  before  day,  He  went 
out,  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place, 
and  there  prayed. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  go  forth  into  the 
hours  of  this  day,  may  we  feel  the  urge 
of  renewing  our  strength  in  the  quietude 
of  prayer  that  Thy  spirit  may  permeate 
and  uphold  our  spirit,  giving  it  new 
height  and  depth,  dignity  and  dedication, 
instruction  and  inspiration. 

Grant  that  our  minds  and  hearts  may 
respond  to  humanity's  cry  for  justice 
and  freedom  and  a  more  brotherly  social 
order,  but  we  know  that  we  have  need 
of  patience  lest  our  feverish  and  fretful 
hurry  may  be  our  disappointment,  our 
distraction  and  defeat. 

Fill  all  mankind  with  more  charity  of 
spirit,  more  sincerity  of  soul,  more  self- 
forgetting  humility  and  a  more  intimate 
fellowship  with  Thee  that  our  life  may 
be  endued  with  p>eace  and  power. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


which 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
Thursday.  March  18,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON   INTERNAL 
REVENUE  TAXATION 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the    following    communication, 
was  read  by  the  Clerk : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  16, 1965 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    Piirsuant  to  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and   Means  have  been  designated  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal   Revenue    Taxation:    Hon.    Wilbub  D 
Mills,    Hon.    Cecil    R.    King,    Hon.    Halj 
BoGGs,  Hon.  John  W.  Byrnes,  Hon.  Thomas 
B.  Curtis. 

A  Sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 


SUBCOMROTTEE  NO.  5  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  March  23,  24,  and  25. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMillan],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  411 


Andrews.  Glen 

n  Prledel 

Mackay 

Ashbrook 

Pulton,  Pa. 

May 

Blatnik 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Miller 

Boggs 

Gibbons 

Morton 

Bonner 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Moss 

Buchanan 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Ottlnger 

Burton,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Redlln 

Cederberg 

Hollfleld 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Clausen, 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

DonH. 

Howard 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Clevenger 

Jarman 

Roncallo 

Conte 

Jennings 

Roosevelt 

German 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Roybal 

Dulskl 

Jones,  Ala. 

SchmldhauBcr 

Dwyer 

Keith 

Steed 

Ellsworth 

Keogh 

Sweeney 

Everett 

King,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Flndley 

Laird 

Toll 

Pino           4;  ; 

Long,  La. 

Vivian 

Flood 

Long,  Md. 

Waggon  ner 

Flynt 

McDade 

Weltner 

Frellnghuysen 

McVlcker 

Wldnall 

March  2~2,  1965 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  369 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with.  ■ 

THE  LATE  ROY   P.  WILKINSON 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKIER.  I3  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  deep 
sorrow,  I  announce  to  the  House  the  pass- 
ing of  one  of  our  beloved  employees,  Roy 
p.  Wilkinson,  on  March  18. 

"Roy,"  as  he  was  affectionately  referred 
to  by  eveiyone  who  knew  him,  departed 
this  life  3  months  after  undergoing  sur- 
gery for  a  malignant  brain  tumor,  thus 
bringing  to  a  close  22  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago  on  November 
1,  1910.  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  in  that  city.  From  1933  to  1940 
he  was  employed  by  a  paint  and  varnish 
company  in  Atlanta,  Qa.,  after  which  he 
came  to  Washington  to  work  for  the  Sea- 
board Railway.  When  World  War  n  be- 
gan, Roy  served  in  the  Army  in  the  Office 
of  Personnel,  and  in  April  1943  came  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  remained  with  us  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 

To  know  Roy  was  to  love  him.  He  had 
an  engaging  personality,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  help  others  endeared  him  to  many 
Members  and  employees  of  this  House. 
He  had  a  wealth  of  information  about  the 
bills,  hearings,  and  reports  that  were 
handled  by  the  committee  over  the  years, 
and  many  times  Roy  would  come  up  with 
answers  to  questions  on  legislative  history 
that  could  not  be  supplied  by  anyone  else. 
His  retentive  memory  soon  earned  for 
him  the  respected  title  of  "The  Answer 
Man."  Committee  members  were  advised 
to  "Ask  Roy  for  straight  answers." 

Roy  will  be  laid  to  rest  with  full  mili- 
taiy  honors  in  Arlington  Cemetery  this 
afternoon.  Church  services  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Asbury  Methodist  Church, 
11th  and  K  Streets  NW.,  at  1 :  30  p.m. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Veeda 
Kay  Wilkinson,  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Ann 
Tohver,  Mrs.  Emma  Perkins,  and  Mrs. 
Isma  James,  and  one  brother,  George 
Wilkinson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart,  I  extend  to 
these  surviving  loved  ones  of  our  dearly 
departed  employee  our  deepest  sympathy, 
and  pray  that  God  grant  him  eternal 
peace. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  gentleman  in  paying  our  respects  to 
a  most  beloved  friend  and  servant,  in 
Roy.  Those  of  us  who  have  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  who  learned  to  know  him  will 


always  remember  him.  as  a  very  pleasant, 
able,  and  dedicated  public  servant. 

I  thank  our  chairman  for  paying  this 
tribute  to  a  great  American,  and  I  join 
with  him  in  extending  our  sympathy  to 
a  bereaved  family. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  wish  to  sub- 
scribe totally  to  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  about  Mr.  Roy  Wilkinson.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  dedicated 
men  I  have  known  here  in  the  period  I 
have  served.  I  know  all  of  us  who  knew 
Roy  the  best  share  with  the  chairman  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  the  sadness  which  is 
in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
onetime  member  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
it  was  my  happy  privilege  to  come  to 
know  Roy  Wilkinson.  I  have  main- 
tained my  acquaintance  with  him  since 
those  early  days  when  he  first  came  here, 
although  I  have  not  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  join  wholeheartedly  in  everything 
that  has  been  said  here.  Roy  has  been 
a  diligent  and  faithful  worker  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — his 
helpfulness  always  available,  his  kind- 
ness always  evident.  He  has  been  most 
useful  in  the  work  of  the  committee. 
His  contributions  know  no  end. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have 
learned  of  his  passing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  wish  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  in  paying 
tribute  to  Roy  Wilkinson. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  was  a 
member  of  the  great  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Roy,  serving  as  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  might  also 
say  under  his  tutelage,  because  he 
helped  all  of  us  in  those  days. 

He  has  always  been  a  well-informed 
employee  of  this  House,  a  man  dedicated 
to  the  job  which  he  had,  which  he  per- 
formed so  well  and  ably.  He  was  always 
a  gentleman  and  always  generous  in  his 
understanding  and  in  his  help  to  all  of 
us,  whether  members  of  the  majority  or 
minority  party  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  join  with  my  chairman  in 
the  expressions  of  sympathy  which  he 
has  made  over  the  sad  and  sorrowful 
news  of  the  passing  of  our  good  friend, 
Roy  Wilkinson.  I  extend  to  his  family 
my  heartfelt  sympathies  at  this  time  of 
their  great  loss. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  was  greatly  saddened  when  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  Roy  Wilkin- 


son who  for  22  years  had  been  the  faith- 
ful employee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Roy 
was  a  friend  of  my  father  who  served  on 
Interstate  before  I  did  and  he  was  held 
in  high  regard  by  him  as  well. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sympathies  to  his 
family  who  I  know  will  miss  him  greatly. 
Roy  Wilkinson  was  a  friend  of  all  the 
members  of  our  committee  and  I  know 
they  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  him. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  subject  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  5688)  relating  to 
crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  on  the  bill 
be  limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nslsen]  and  my- 
.self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Th^  question  is  on 
the  motion  ofFer^  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5688  with  Mr. 
Landrum  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill.  H.R.  5688, 
which  we  now  consider  is  one  which  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  the  Congress,  and  in  the  Nation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  it  has  been  very 
interesting  to  me  to  note  that  in  the  area 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  mani- 
fested by  our  people  as  to  the  problem  of 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
sure  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
who  has  the  privilege  that  I  have  of  get- 
ting home  on  weekends  must  have  found 
the  same  to  be  true  in  his  own  district. 
So,  we  are  not  talking  about  legislation 
which  is  just  of  local  interest.  We  are 
talking  of  legislation  which  is  of  national 
interest. 

This  bill  is  practically  identical  to  a 
similar  bill  which  was  before  the  House 
in  the  88th  Congress.    At  that  time  the 
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bill  was  passed  on  a  rollcall  vote  by  ap- 
proximately a  2-to-l  margin.  I  express 
the  hope  that  on  this  occasion  we  will 
have  the  same  experience.  When  the 
bill  went  to  the  other  body  It  languished 
there  until  the  end  of  the  Congress  and 
no  final  action  was  taken  upon  it.  This 
has  caused  some  of  our  colleagues  to  say 
to  me  that  they  do  not  understand  why 
we  want  to  go  through  the  torture  of 
working,  as  we  have,  on  this  legislation 
in  the  light  of  that  experience  with  the 
other  body  in  the  past  Congress.  My  an- 
swer is  that  as  far  as  responsibility  is 
concerned  each  of  us  has  his  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  the  known  statistical  record  in 
the  field  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, our  Nation's  Capital,  none  of  us 
could  engage  in  more  beneficial  work 
than  to  try  to  help  stop  the  tide  of  crime 
in  this  area. 

This  legislation  will  not  in  itself  bring 
about  a  complete  elimination  of  crime; 
no  one  cont<;nds  that.  It  is  our  feeling 
that  it  will  help  In  the  battle  against 
crime. 

This  problem  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  recognized  by  many 
outstanding  Americans.  I  note  that  in 
a  special  message  to  the  Congress  our 
President  said  this,  among  other  things: 

The  Impairment  of  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  and  the  mounting  rates  of  ju- 
venile crime,  are  matters  of  major  concern. 
•  •  •  Crime  will  not  wait  while  we  pull  it 
up  by  the  roots.  We  must  have  a  fair  and 
effective  system  of  law  enforcement — our  po- 
lice, our  criminal  coiuta,  and  our  correc- 
tional agencies. 

This  neglect  must  not  continue,  and  the 
District  should  be  the  first  to  remedy  it. 

We  say  that  this  legislation  has  as  its 
purpose  the  bringing  about  of  a  fair  and 
effective  system  of  law  enforcement  in 
order  tha<-  our  police  may  do  their  duty 
and  that  the  courts  may  see  theirs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  in  an  address 
by  the  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  he  observed  that  among 
other  things: 

We  must  act  now  to  protect  decent  citizens 
from  criminal  molestation  of  their  persons 
and  property.  Improvement  in  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice,  especially  in  Its  cer- 
tainty and  swiftness,  would  help  restore  the 
state  of  law  and  order  which  Is  so  urgently 
needed. 

This  gentleman,  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  had  this  fur- 
ther to  say: 

There  iB  a  growing  body  of  opinion  that 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  are  being 
subordinated.  The  pendulum  may  have 
swung  too  far  in  favor  of  affording  rights 
which  are  abused  and  misused  by  criminals. 

Back  some  time  ago  when  an  unfortu- 
nate decision  was  handed  down  by  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
the  chief  judge  of  that  court,  the  highest 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  had  this  to  say,  among 
other  things: 

In  ova  concern  for  criminals  we  should  not 
forget  that  nice  people  have  some  rights  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  bring  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  back  into  focus  and  to  say  by 
our  action  we  feel  that  an  increase  of  25 
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percent  in  crime  between  1963  and  1&64  \    I  am  sure  you  Members  who  are  law- 


in  the  District  of  Colimibia  is  further 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  88th  Congress 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
reporting  out  this  bill  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Briefly,  and  I  must  be  brief  because 
this  is  an  omnibus  Crime  bill  and  there 
are  many  of  our  colleagues  who  desire 
to  be  heard,  this  bill  would  in  title  I  elim- 
inate the  Mallory  rule  which  was  enun- 
ciated by  the  Supreme  Court  in  June  1957 
insofar  as  cases  arising  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  concerned. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
who  say  that  what  we  propose  to  do  here 
is  violent  and  should  not  be  done.  But 
I  would  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  at  least  two  occasions  has 
brought  a  bill  identical  to  titlf  I  in  the 
present  bill  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  it  has  been  passed  and  sent  over 
to  the  other  body.  I  believe  on  one 
occasion  there  were  only  79  who  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  three  occasions  sim- 
ilar legislation  has  come  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  iden- 
tical in  language  to  title  I  of  this  bill, 
relating  solely  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— as  it  does  in  this  title  I — and  it  has 
been  approved  on  those  occasions  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  You 
gentlemen  who  have  served  in  previous 
Congresses  have  taken  positions  upon  this 
title.  We  see  no  violence  to  be  done  to 
the  rights  of  any  citizens  by  the  enact- 
ment of  it. 

If  I  may  briefly  state  its  purpose.  It  Is 
to  say  that  the  only  test  as  to  the  ad- 
missibility in  evidence  of  a  confession  or 
an  admission  against  interest  by  an  ac- 
cused is  the  test  of  voluntariness.  This 
title  would  not  in  any  way  make  an  ad- 
mission against  interest  or  a  confession 
admissible  in  evidence  if  it  were  tainted 
in  any  measure  by  involuntariness.  It 
merely  provides  here  that  the  time  be- 
tween the  confession  or  admission  and 
arraignment  shall  not  be  and  of  itself 
deemed  to  render  the  admission  against 
Interest  inadmissible  in  a  criminal  case 
in  the  District. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  so- 
called  Durham  rule  which  results  from 
judicial  action  in  cases  involving  the 
District  of  Colimibia.  Under  the  Dur- 
ham rule  it  is  now  the  burden  of  the 
prosecution  to  negate  any  suggestion  of 
mental  abberation  or  mental  disorder  or 
low  mentality  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant. This  may  be  raised  by  the  de- 
fendant by  some  rather  casual  statement 
on  the  witness  stand  such  as  on  cross 
examination  he  said:  "I  do  not  know 
why  I  did  this.  I  must  have  been  crazy." 
Under  the  Durham  rule  it  is  now  the 
burden  of  the  prosecution  with  no  no- 
tice prior  to  the  trial  of  any  contention 
of  mental  incompetence  to  assume  a 
burden  unknown  to  the  law  in  other 


yers  know  that  it  is  a  time-honored 
presumption  of  law  that  every  person  is 
presumed  sane  until  there  is  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  It  seems  to  be  a  universal 
rule  that  one  in  a  criminal  case  who 
would  seek  to  exculpate  himself  on  the 
ground  of  mental  incompetence,  finds 
that  the  burden  is  upon  him  to  come 
forward  with  evidence  to  satisfy  the  jury 
that  at  the  time  he  was  laboring  under 
this  alleged  unfortunate  visitation. 

The  only  exception  is  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon where  by  statute  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
defendant  not  only  to  satisfy  the  jury 
but  to  satisfy  the  jury  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  This  as  far  as  I  know  is  the 
only  State  that  has  that  rule. 

We  would  say  by  title  n  a  defendant  in  * 
the  criminal  court,  if  he  should  raise  this 
issue  of  mental  capacity,  it  is  his  duty  to 
come  forward  with  evidence  to  satisfy 
the  court  and  jury,  the  court  in  the  case 
of  the  preliminary  proceedings,  and  the 
jury  in  the  case  of  the  substantive  pro- 
ceedings, that  he  should  not  be  held 
accountable  for  the  offense  because  of 
his  mental  condition. 

Title  in  of  the  legislation  deals  with 
the  detention  for  investigation  of  per- 
sons where  the  ix>lice  officers  have  prob- 
able cause  to  suspect  that  they  have 
committed  a  crime.  This  bill  would 
limit  that  period  to  6  hours.  It  provides 
that  if  after  that  investigation  it  appears 
the  defendant  should  not  be  charged 
with  an  offense  then  he  Is  not  to  be  in 
any  way  embarrassed  by  it  by  having  it 
recorded  as  an  arrest.  This  title  would 
also  provide  for  the  holding  of  material 
witnesses,  requiring  them  to  give  secu- 
rity for  their  appearance.  This  is  a  pro- 
cedure which  I  believe  is  generr.lly  un- 
derstood and  followed  in  most  of  the 
jurisdictions. 

Title  IV  of  the  act  is  very  brief,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  there  is  no  dispute  about 
it.  It  would  correct  what  we  believe  is 
an  oversight  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  to  define  robbery  as  a  crime  of 
violence. 

Title  V  is  composed  of  eight  sections 

These  sections  provide,  first  of  all,  in 
crimes  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  rob, 
rape  or  poison,  there  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  present  law  a  provision  for  a  mini- 
mum sentence  of  2  years.  The  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  15  years  in  existing 
law  is  not  changed  In  arty  way. 

Section  502  of  this  title  defines  the 
crime  of  burglary  in  the  first  degree  and 
burglary  In  the  second  degree.  Burglary 
in  the  first  degree,  of  course,  would  be 
what  we  all  know  It  to  be,  the  breaking 
and  entering  of  a  dwelling  house  in  the 
nighttime  while  that  dwelling  house  is 
actually  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  a  felony  of  some  type  on  the 
premises. 

Burglary  in  the  second  degree  is  the 
breaking  and  entering  of  premises  used 
as  a  dwelling  or  sleeping  apartment 
whether  or  not  occupied  at  the  time  and 
it  provides  a  punishment  in  such  a  case 
in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  punishment 
for  burglary  In  the  first  degree. 

The   amendment  to  existing  law  as 
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jurisdictions  of  presenting  evidence  to  provided  In  section  503  would  raise  the 
satisfy  the  court  and  jury  that  this  man  minimum  penalty  for  robbery — which 
was  not  under  mental  disability.  imder  the  present  law  Is  6  months-— to  & 


years.  It  would  not  changethe  maxi- 
mum In  the  present  law  of  nol|inore  than 
15  years  imprisonment  for  rowbery  with 
dangerous  implements  or  means. 

Section  504  is  one  which  deals  with 
corruption  In  athletic  contests.  We  felt, 
after  studying  the  law  with  reference  to 
this  subject  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  in  this  field  of  other  States 
and  bring  this  law  up  to  date.  It  would 
apply  to  athletic  events  and  to  those  par- 
ticipating In  them  who  might  be  Involved 
in  either  throwing  games  or  shaving 
points  or  In  any  other  way  Interfering 
with  the  proper  playing  In  these  athletic 

events. 

Section  505  would  provide  additional 
punishment  for  committing  crimes  while 
armed.  This  part  of  the  bill  would 
change  the  existing  statute  which  gives 
the  court  permission  In  the  case  of  these 
violent  crimes  while  armed  to  impose 
certain  additional  punishment.  We 
merely  strike  out  the  word  "may"  and 
say  "shall"  so  as  to  provide  that  In  addi- 
tion to  the  penalty  for  the  crime,  on  the 
first  conviction  the  defendant  shall  be 
given  an  additional  term  of  5  years;  on 
second  conviction  and  additional  penalty 
of  10  years;  on  a  third  conviction  the 
punishment  should  be  15  years  and  on 
the  fourth  or  any  subsequent  convic- 
tions, the  added  punishment  will  be  30 
years. 

This  authority  Is  now  available  in  the 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
never  used.  This  would  merely  make  It 
mandatory  that  that  be  done. 

Section  506  deals  with  the  indecent 
publication  situation.  This  Is  the  result 
of  a  great  deal  of  study  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy] 
and  other  members  of  the  committee. 

In  this  section  of  the  bill  there  are 
some  appreciable  changes  as  to  the  legis- 
lation we  have  had  before.  This  Is  so  be- 
cause of  the  more  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  I  am  sure  that  even  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  Mi".  Dowdy  on  this 
section,  his  colleagues  who  served  with 
him  on  the  subcommittee  and  on  the 
full  committee  will  agree  that  every  rea- 
sonable effort  has  been  made  to  resolve 
those  differences  and  to  meet  the  test 
which  must  be  met  under  the  decisions 
of  the  court. 

Section  507  would  amend  the  present 
law  with  reference  to  the  use  of  explo- 
sives within  intent  to  destroy  or  damage 
property.  Under  the  present  law,  the 
penalty  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  10  years. 
The  amendment  provides  for  a  minimum 
sentence  of  not  less  than  5  years.  I 
believe  no  one  would  contend  that  one 
who  was  so  destitute  of  proper  thinking 
as  to  put  explosives  under  a  dwelling 
house  or  piece  of  real  estate  or  building 
occupied  or  any  other  property  should 
be  treated  any  more  gently  than  to  be 
given  5  years  in  prison.  I  believe  in  my 
State  the  penalty  may  be  up  to  40  years 
for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Members  will  remember  that  in  the 
88th  Congress  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General, 
brought  forth  legislation  on  this  subject, 
which  I  believe  put  the  punishment 
higher  than  this  bill,  but  my  memory 
could  be  faulty  on  that. 


Section  508  would  provide  that  It  is  a 
misdemeanor  to  make  false  reports  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  in 
connection  with  law  enforcement  mat- 
ters. This  would  merely  codify  a  regu- 
lation of  questionable  validity  which 
already  exists  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia. 

That,  briefly  stated,  is  what  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  bill  include.  I 
regret  that  I  have  taken  so  much  time, 
because  there  are  many  others  who 
would  like  to  be  heard. 

May  I  briefly  undertake  to  answer 
some  of  the  contentions  v;e  have  heard 
with  reference  to  the  bill. 

I  quote  this  word  "extracted"  used  by 
some  of  our  opposing  colleagues.     One 
contention  is  that  title  I  would  permit 
pohce  officers  to  extract  in  some  im- 
proper way  a  confession  from  a  prisoner. 
There  Is  nothing  in  this  legislation  to 
that  effect.     The  test  of  voluntariness 
would  still  be  there  If  the  confession  is 
held  admissible.    The  Mallory  decision, 
which  brings  about  the  necessity  for  this 
legislation,  turned  on  rule  5  of  the  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  Federal 
Courts.    In  that  decision  the  court  did 
not  In  any  way  suggest  that  there  was 
any  lack  of  voluntariness  on  the  part  of 
Mallory's  confession.    The  court  merely 
said  that  the  delay  between  arrest  in 
nighttime  and  arraignment  In  the  morn- 
ing was  too  long,  and  therefore,  it  was 
not  an  admissible  confession. 

We  would  say  by  this  bill  merely  that 
delay  in  and  of  Itself  would  not  vitiate 
an  otherwise  voluntary  confession  so  far 
as  Its  admissibility  Into  evidence  Is  con- 
cerned. 

It  Is  said  by  some  of  the  opponents 
that  our  dealing  in  title  II  with  the  Dur- 
ham rule  would  reinstate  the  outmoded 
right  and  wrong  test  In  cases  Involving 
Insanity  or  mental  Illness.  Members  of 
the  House,  we  say  that  Is  not  an  ac- 
curate statement,  because  what  we  are 
doing  by  this  title  n  Is  undertaking  to 
bring  the  law  back  to  where  It  generally 
is  in  the  Nation,  merely  getting  away 
from  this  proposition  of  criminals  being 
turned  loose  simply  because  of  some  ex 
parte  irrelevant  statement  as  to  mental 
condition  which  the  government,  in  the 
middle  of  the  trial,  Is  not  prepared  at 
that  moment  to  meet. 

This  title  is  based  upon  studies  by  the 
American  Law  Institute.  It  is  almost 
exactly,  if  not  exactly,  the  language  pro- 
posed by  them. 

I  feel  that  there  is  no  real  problem 
about  it.  I  know  that  many  of  you  have 
not  had  the  time  to  read  this  voluminous 
report.  Do  not  be  misled  by  cavalier 
arguments  which  have  no  basis  In  fact, 
as  some  of  these  arguments  that  the  op- 
ponents and  some  of  the  newspaper  peo- 
ple have  been  contending  for. 

Now,  as  to  title  in,  there  Is  some  con- 
troversy about  that.  This  Implies,  ac- 
cording to  our  opponents,  that  there 
would  be  some  unfair  treatment  of  peo- 
ple who  were  brought  iri  for  question- 
ing by  the  police.  My  answer  to  that  Is 
that  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  a  recent  decision 
pointed  out  again  that  Interrogation  Is 
the  best  means  of  solution  of  crime  that 
man  knows. 


All  the  technical  Implements  we  may 
have  do  not  adequately  fill  the  need  If  we 
are  to  protect  the  nice  people  from  the 
criminals.    As  one  judge  pointed  out  In 
another  decision — and  I   am  not  sure 
whether  It  was  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  District 
of  Columbia — If  Interrogation  is  so  bad 
In  ferreting  out  crime,  then  why  do  we 
not  do  something  about  our  system  of 
trying  cases  In  court,  because,  as  he  says. 
In  the  courts  interrogation  is  the  method 
that  you  use.    So  there  is  no  reason  to 
try  to  shackle  the  police  departments  by 
denying  them  the  right  to  interrogate 
witnesses    or    persons    where    probable 
cause  exists  to  believe  that  they  are  In- 
volved m  a  crime.    I  would  further  point 
out — and  I  know  my  experience  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  many  others  who  have 
had  the  responsibility  of  serving  as  pros- 
ecuting officers — that  frequently  every 
reason  and  every  probable  cause  may 
exist  for   any  person  to  think  that  a 
particular  individual  is  guilty  of  a  crime. 
Then  when  that  Individual  Is  brought  In 
and  Is  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  his 
story  and  to  explain  where  he  was,  the 
officer,  If  given  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  can  verify  the  alibi  of  this  individ- 
ual and  save  great  embarrassment  to 
him  and  to  the  people  of  the  area.    This 
Is  not  an  unusual  occurrence. 

I  know  that  the  officers  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  based  upon  the  rec- 
ord before  us,  did  not  abuse  this  deten- 
tion arrest  procedure  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  District  Commissioners  Issued 
what  I  deem  to  be  an  ill-advised  order 
prohibiting  it.  It  seems  to  me  this  pro- 
vision is  vital  If  we  are  to  have  proper 
law  enforcement. 

I  know  the  arguments  and  the  feelings 
of  many.  In  my  State  the  statute  pro- 
vides for  12-hour  detention.  In  other 
States  Its  provides  for  greater  lengths  of 
time.  Back  several  years  ago  when  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Improvement  of 
Administration  of  Justice  In  our  State, 
this  was  one  of  the  things  with  which  we 
had  to  deal. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  unappreclatlve  of 
the  feeling  of  some  that  there  may  be 
abuse  of  detention  arrest.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  anything  to  support 
the  contention  that  It  has  been  done  to 
such  an  appreciable  degree  as  to  warrant 
taking  away  from  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens of  the  community  this  type  of  pro- 
tection. 

Let  me  also  say  something  on  the  Dur- 
ham rule.  I  know  that  there  Is  no  more 
difficult  area  In  modern  society  than  this 
problem  of  mental  incompetence  in  the 
field  of  criminal  law.  There  has  been 
much  study  on  It.  There  has  been  great 
concern  by  many  about  the  old  rlght- 
and-wrong  test  which  is  handed  down 
to  us  in  the  old  English  M'Naghten  case. 
But  I  believe  that  we  have  here  a  bet- 
ter solution  than  you  will  find  In  most 
States  of  the  Union.  Several  years  ago, 
as  a  member  of  the  conunittee  on  crime 
and  psychiatry  of  our  State  bar  associ- 
ation we  worked  on  this  program,  just 
as  many  of  these  gentlemen  who  serve  on 
our  commltee  have  worked  with  It.  We 
undertook  to  study  procedures  both  here 
and  abroad  to  see  If  In  some  way  we 
could  find  a  solution  other  than  having 
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the  jury  guess  at  mental  competence.  It 
is  a  problem.  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny 
that  it  is  a  problem.  But  I  say  to  you 
that  under  this  American  Law  Institute 
proposal,  as  we  have  written  it  into  this 
bill,  I  believe  that  we  have  created  per- 
haps a  model  which  will  be  followed  by 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

I  have  observed  that  our  opposition 
has  made  some  contention  that  we  did 
not  have  adequate  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation in  the  89th  Congress.  My  answer 
to  that  is  that  we  had  exhaustive  hear- 
ings in  the  88th  Congress,  not  only  in  the 
House  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia 
but  we  had  joint  hearings  with  the  Sen- 
ate Committee.  The  record  is  complete. 
We  have  made  available  to  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  committee, 
a  report  on  the  newer  crime  figures  which 
bring  this  situation  up  to  date. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  for  us  to  undertake  to  do 
something  to  impede  the  increase  in 
crimes  of  violence  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to 
criticize  what  others  have  done.  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  who  would 
criticize  to  come  up  with  suggestions. 
We  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  are 
those  who  would  undertake  to  say  that 
this  matter  should  be  studied  for  several 
more  years,  because  I  agree  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  we 
must  do  something  now  to  stop  crime 
insofar  as  we  can  humanly  do  so.  And 
then  if  there  are  studies  that  can  be  made 
of  a  sociological  nature  we  should  do  that. 

I  was  impressed  in  our  joint  hearings  in 
the  88th  Congress  by  something  that 
Judge  Holtzoff,  one  of  the  senior  judges 
of  this  area — I  believe  he  is  now  re- 
tired— had  to  say  on  the  subject  about 
which  we  read  so  many  editorials  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  about  culturally 
deprived  people  being  the  cause  of  crime. 
This  very  distinguished  and  elderly  judge 
had  this  to  say : 

I  think  it  is  superficial  to  refer  to  poverty 
and  slum  conditions  as  the  cause  of  crime. 
Fifty  years  ago  we  had  much  more  poverty 
and  many  more  slums  In  the  big  cities  and 
yet  there  was  much  less  youthful  crime.  So, 
too,  lack  of  opportunity.  There  was  much 
more  lack  of  opportunity  50  years  ago  for 
certain  groups  of  people  than  there  is  to- 
day and  there  was  less  crime. 

That  is  what  the  distinguished  Judge 
Alexander  Holtzoff  had  to  say  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  the  cause  of 
crime,  whatever  the  sociological  opinions 
may  be  as  to  the  cause  of  crime,  crime 
is  an  existing  fact  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  believe  since  1957  the  in- 
crease in  major  crimes  designated  as 
part  I  crimes  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  94  percent. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to  me 
to  give  us  a  challenge.  I  plead  with  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
to  help  us  in  this  matter  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  If  Members  have  better 
suggestions,  give  them  consideration  as 
you  complain  about  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  held  many 
hearings  on  this  piece  of  legislation  and 
held  extensive  hearings  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan],  time  after  time  has  pointed 
out  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
directed  to  our  committee  toward  see- 
ing what  we  are  going  to  do  about  the 
crime  situation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  do  something 
about  it. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Whitener],  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  worked  hard  and  long 
on  every  detail  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  it  can  be  said  with  some  merit 
that  some  phases  of  this  bill  have  not 
been  extensively  heard  at  this  session  of 
Congi-ess.    However,  the  record  is  com- 


plete insofar  as  previous  sessions  are 
concerned  in  all  details  as  to  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all  of  us  who 
read  the  newspapers  every  day  must  rec- 
ognize that  crime  runs  rampant  and 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  about 
it.  If  one  reads  the  record  of  a  year 
ago  one  will  find  that  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  desperate  as  to  the 
machinery  they  needed  for  proper  law 
enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  it  also  must  be  said  that  the 
lawless  element  also  reads  the  papers, 
and  they  seem  to  know  just  what  they 
can  get  away  with. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look  at 
the  crime  movement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  it  is  appalling.  I  have  here  in 
my  hand  the  "Crime  Index  Offenses."  I 
shall  insert  it  in  the  Record  and  ask  that 
it  be  considered  along  with  my  remarks. 

The  document  follows : 


Crime  index  offenses — Calendar  year  1964 
[Cities  500,000  to  1,000,000  population] 


City 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati... , 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Houston 

Milwaukee 

New  Orleans 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

San  Antonio 

San  DicKO 

S:in  Francisco 

Seattle , 

Washington,  D.C 

Ranlc  order,  Washington: 

Actual  number ... 

Rate  per  1,000  population 


Popula- 

Uon.  1960 

census 


939,024 
697, 197 
532, 769 
502,550 
876.050 
679,684 
938,219 
741,324 
627, 525 
604,332 
750, 026 
587,718 
573,224 
740,316 
557,067 
763.956 


Total 
offenses 


18, 245 
19. Oil 

9,798 

6.871 
17,254 
12.852 
27,787 

9,965 
19.626 
16,556 
26,692 
14. 697 

9.859 
24,303 
11,718 
22.932 


4th 
4th 


Mur- 
der 


144 

52 

21 

38 

116 

149 

137 

29 

82 

41 

120 

57 

17 

51 

23 

132 


4th 
2d 


Rape 


147 

84 

42 

113 

106 

114 

236 

51 

1.52 

139 

249 

78 

52 

93 

72 

96 


9th 
10th 


Rob- 
bery 


1,385 
858 
379 
457 

1,691 
664 

1,437 
245 

1,289 

1, 132 

2,202 
339 
419 

1.708 
491 

2.279 


1st 

1st 


Aggra- 
vated 
assault 


2.595 
884 
347 
702 

1,088 
930 

2,499 
442 

1,074 
759 

2.054 

1.036 
447 

1.653 
328 

2,605 


1st 

1st 


House-     Lar- 

break-     ceny.      Auto 

ing      $50  and    theft 

over 


4,793 
4,. '182 
4,096 
2,764 
8,739 
5.634 

13,995 
2, 324 
6.970 
5,777 

13, 463 
6.843 
3.073 
9.974 
4,932 
8,910 


4th 
5th 


5,007 
2,349 
2,208 
1.709 
1,042 
1,573 
4,973 
3,938 
4,455 
3,427 
2,767 
4,320 
4,089 
3,663 
3,983 
3,518 


il74 
10,202 
2,705 
1,088 
4,472 
3.788 
4,S10 
2,936 
S,604 
5,281 
5,837 
2,021 
1,762 
7,161 
1,889 
6,382 


9th 
10th 


5th 
6th 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  in 
this  "Crime  Index"  we  have  listed  the 
cities  of  Baltimore,  Boston.  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Dallas,  Houston,  Mil- 
waukee, New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,  San  Antonio,  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

In  this  list  of  cities  in  the  category  of 
"total  offenses"  Washington,  D.C,  is 
fourth.  In  the  "percentage  of  miuders" 
it  is  fourth.  In  the  category  of  "rape" 
it  is  ninth.  It  is  first  in  the  category  of 
"robberies."  It  is  first  in  the  category 
of  "aggravated  assaults."  It  is  fourth  in 
the  category  of  "housebreaking,"  and  in 
the  category  of  "larceny  involving  $50  or 
more"  it  is  ninth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  computation  is 
taken  on  the  rate  of  1,000  population 
the  record  is  even  worse. 

So  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
in  our  committee  the  vote  in  support  of 
this  bill  was  14  to  9.  I  supported  the 
bill  in  committee.  I  supported  it  a  year 
ago. 

Without  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
legal  minds  will  find  some  pxjints  on 
which  they  differ.  I  am  sure  that  there 
may  be  some  things  ironed  out  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  this  bill 
should  be  passed.  I  am  in  support  of 
the  bill. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BroyhillL 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  H.R.  5688,  the  bill 
now  pending  before  this  body. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  one  of  the 
most  vitally  important  measures  which 
have  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  many, 
many  years,  as  it  comes  to  grips  with  the 
gravely  serious  problem  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  crime  rate  in  the  Nation's 
Capital — a  problem  with  which  no  citi- 
zen can  sympathize,  and  which  no 
decent-thinking  person  can  condone. 

V/e  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  sta- 
tistics on  the  incidence  of  crime,  some  to 
the  effect  that  in  some  categories  the 
crime  rate  here  in  Washington  compares 
favorably  with  that  in  certain  other 
cities.  It  is  my  view,  however,  that  no 
right-thinking  citizen  can  obtain  any 
satisfaction  from  comparing  the  crime 
rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
that  of  other  cities,  and  saying  that  it 
compares  favorably.  The  cold,  ugly  fact 
remains  that  during  1964.  30,660  criminal 
offenses  were  committed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia — an  average  of  84  per  day. 
This  is  an  increase  of  94  percent  over 
1957;  yet  during  this  same  7-year  period 
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the  prison  population  In  the  District's 
nenal  institution  at  Lorton  decreased 
from  1.932  to  1,456.  a  drop  of  nearly  25 

The  situation  has  reached  the  point 
that  it  is  dangerous  now  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Washington — not  just  at  night, 
but  at  any  time  whatever.  It  has  even 
become  dangerous  to  go  into  a  church 
and  pray  in  the  shadow  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  at  high  noon. 

This  grim,  disgraceful  picture  exists 
in  the  very  city  where  such  a  situation 
should  least  be  expected  to  prevail. 
Washington  is  the  seat  of  oui-  National 
Government,  and  it3. citizens  enjoy  ad- 
vantages found  in  few  other  cities  in  the 
world.  The  per  capita  income  of  its 
residents  far  exceeds  the  national  aver- 
age; the  average  educational  level  of  its 
people  is  among  the  highest  in  the 
United  States;  unemployment  is  very, 
very  low;  and  cultural  opportunities  and 
recreational  facilities  abound. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  hue  and  cry 
about  the  constitutional  rights  of  crimi- 
nals being  infringed  upon.  It  is  fre- 
quently charged  that  we  should  provide 
these  people  with  jbetter  jobs,  better 
housing,  better  education,  better  welfare. 
But  what  about  the  rights  of  the  inno- 
cent, law-abiding  citizens  who  are  yoked, 
robbed,  beaten,  raped,  or  murdered  in 
cold  blood  on  the  streets,  in  their  homes, 
or  even  in  their  churches?  In  our  so- 
ciety we  have  sought  to  compensate  vic- 
tims of  destitution  and  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
trying  to  compensate  the  victims  of  dis- 
aster and  misfortune  of  all  kinds.  Yet 
these  victims  of  violent  crime  are  obliged 
to  get  along  the  best  they  can.  They 
can  expect  no  compensation  even  though 
they  may  carry  their  injuries  to  their 
graves. 

We  do  not  seek  in  this  legislation  to 
provide  financial  compensation  to  these 
tragic  victims  of  crimes  of  violence  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  We  do  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  the  community  and  the  Con- 
gress owe  all  law-at)iding  citizens  the 
very  best  and  most  "effective  protection 
that  we  can  give  them  against  these  crim- 
inals and  there  is  ample  and  tragic 
evidence  that  the  present  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  do  not  afford  this 
protection. 

We  realize  that  there  are  many  reasons 
why  people  commit  crimes.  We  realize 
also  that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5688  will 
not  provide  a  panacea  for  all  these  ills, 
nor  a  solution  to  this  entire  grievous 
problem.  We  are  convinced,  however, 
that  his  bill,  which  is  the  product  of  sev- 
eral years  of  hard,  diligent  work,  includ- 
ing countless  hours  of  public  hearings 
and  many  more  hours  of  study  and  con- 
ference by  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, will  provide  the  means  for  vastly 
more  effective  law  .enforcement  in  this 
city.  I 

The  main  provisions  of  this  bill  are  as 
follows: 

First.  Modification  of  the  Mallory  rule 
and  the  Durham  rule.  Since  criminal 
offenses  must  be  tried  in  Federal  court 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  these  judicial 
precepts  have  so  stymied  law  enforcement 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  as  to  make  the 
city  a  haven  from  criminals  who  in  any 
other  jurisdictions  would  be  tried  under 


State  laws,  which  are  largely  unham- 
pered by  these  unrealistic  restrictions. 

Second.  Authority  for  the  detention  of 
any  person  whom  a  police  officer  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  is  involved  in 
a  crime,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  6 
hours,  for  the  purpose  of  interrogation. 
Former  District  of  Columbia  Police  Chief 
Robert  V.  Murray  has  told  me  that  the 
present  ban  on  such  interrogations  has 
proved  a  most  serious  handicap  to  the 
police  force. 

Third.  Inclusion  of  "robbery"  among 
"crimes  of  violence"  as  listed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code. 

Fourth.  Imposition  of  mandatory  min- 
imum sentences  for  more  serious  fel- 
onies, and  of  additional  penalties  for  the 
use  of  arms  in  the  commission  of  crimes 
of  violence. 

Fifth.  Much  stronger  and  comprehen- 
sive law  with  respect  to  the  production 
and  dissemination  of  obscene  materials. 
This  section  has  been  so  written  as  to 
meet  with  all  the  precepts  set  forth  in 
the  latest  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
this  area. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  answers  of  this 
committee  to  the  challenge  presented  to- 
day to  the  Congress  to  take  firm  and 
positive  steps  to  check  and  reverse  this 
trend  of  rising  crime,  and  to  restore  in 
this  beautiful  city  the  degree  of  law  and 
order  which  must  prevail  to  assure  its 
citizens  their  basic  right  to  walk  in 
safety  upon  its  streets  and  their  right 
to  safety  and  security  in  their  homes 
and  places  of  business,  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  millions  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate its  wonderful  historical  signifi- 
cance. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Con- 
gressman Whitener,  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  No.  5,  and  my  other  col- 
leagues for  their  herculean  work  of  re- 
searching this  subject  and  preparing  this 
legislation.  I  can  recall  no  single  piece 
of  legislation  handled  by  this  committee 
more  vitally  important  to  every  citizen 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  to  every  vis- 
itor to  this  shrine  of  democracy,  and  I 
am  humbly  proud  of  the  opportunity  I 
have  had  of  playing  some  part  in  its 
preparation  and  presentation  to  the 
Congress. 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my 
earnest  conviction  that  in  approving 
this  legislation,  the  Congress  will  only 
have  met  its  inherent  obligation  to  the 
people  of  this  city.  Surely,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  respect  it  has  earned  for  its 
many  contributions  to  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  past, 
this  Congress  can  now  do  no  less. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis], 
the  author  of  identical  legislation  to  title 
1,  which  has  been  passed  on  several  oc- 
casions for  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  entire  bill  but  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  title  dealing  with 
the  Mallory  rule. 

The  Mallory  rule  modification  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  was  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  House  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions.   Last  time  it  received  approval 


on  a  vote  of  294  to  79.  At  the  same  tinie. 
it  was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  65  to  12.  Conferees  were  appointed. 
I  was  one  of  them.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate groups  agreed  upon  a  conference  re- 
port. The  House  approved  the  confer- 
ence report,  but  the  conference  report 
reached  the  Senate  in  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  before  adjournment,  and 
the  Senate  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  approve  the  conference  report. 

Until  a  few  years  -ago,  the  rule  of  evi- 
dence in  coimection  with  the  admissibil- 
ity of  statements  and  confessions  was 
quite  simple.  If  the  confession  was  vol- 
untary it  was  admissible.  If  it  was  in- 
voluntary it  was  inadmissible. 

For  example,  if  the  confession  was 
freely,  openly,  and  truthfully  made,  it 
was  deemed  to  be  voluntary  and  was 
therefore  admissible.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  coiifession  was  induced  by  threats 
of  violence,  or  a  third  degree,  or  prom- 
ise of  reward  or  leniency,  it  was  deemed 
to  be  involuntary  and  therefore  was  in- 
admissible. 

That  rule  was  well  understood  by  lay- 
men, judges,  and  jurors  alike.  It  was 
uniformly  applied  in  common  law  and  in 
all  the  courts  of  all  the  States  and  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Then  came  the  Mallory  decision,  under 
which  the  test  of  admissibility  was  not 
whether  the  statement  or  confession 
freely  made  was  voluntary.  The  test  was 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  ar- 
rest and  the  making  of  the  confession. 
That  is  the  new  test. 

In  the  Mallory  case,  the  man  was  ar- 
rested. I  have  forgotten  the  exact  facts, 
but  a  few  hours  elapsed,  perhaps  some 
7  hoiu-s,  between  the  time  of  his  arrest 
and  the  time  he  made  his  statement.  The 
statement  was  true.  It  was  •voluntary. 
He  was  convicted  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 
But  because  a  few  hours  had  elapsed,  the 
time  element  made  the  confession  no 
good.  This  man,  who  was  convicted  of 
rape,  was  freed.  ^ 

What  does  this  bill  provide?  This  bill 
simply  says  that  evidence,  including 
statements  and  confessions  otherwise  ad- 
missible, shall  not  be  inadmissible  solely 
because  of  delay  In  taking  an  arrested 
person  before  the  commissioner,  and  so 
on. 

The  key  word  is  "solely."  Now,  if  the 
confession  is  the  fruit  of  detention,  if  he 
is  detained  a  long  time  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  confession,  the  confession  is  no 
good  under  this  bill.  The  only  thing  the 
bill  does  is  to  say  that  the  passage  of 
time  in  and  of  and  by  itself  shall  not 
be  the  test  solely  because  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  However,  if ,  as  I  say,  the  length 
of  time  is  taken  advantage  of  in  order 
to  induce  a  confession,  then  under  the 
facts  of  each  case,  if  that  be  sho\x-n,  the 
confession  would  not  be  voluntary. 

As  I  say,  the  House  has  approved  this 
a  number  of  times  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved it  once.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  actions  came  at  different  times, 
so  that  it  did  not  become  the  law  of  the 
entire  country.  I  do  hope  we  will  make 
this  bill  at  least  the  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.ROUDEBUSH]. 
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Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5688,  which  is 
the  omnibus  anticrime  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommitte  of  the  House 
District  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  state  that  the 
legislation  is  perfect  in  all  aspects,  but 
it  does  represent  an  honest  effort  to  as- 
sist the  police  and  the  prosecution 
agency  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the 
District. 

The  problem  is  clear  and  apparent. 
Last  year  there  were  more  than  30,000  re- 
ported criminal  offenses  in  the  District. 
This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  100  percent 
over  7  years  ago. 

Washington,  our  National  Capital,  has 
become  infamous  for  its  crime  of  all  de- 
scription. The  situation  here  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine articles^  throughout  the  world. 

By  actual  cold  statistics,  the  Capital 
City  now  ranks  fourth  in  crime  in  cities 
of  comparable  size  in  these  United  States. 

Frankly,  my  experience  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement  is  limited,  to  say  the 
least.  But  I  will  unqualifiedly  say  H.R. 
5688  represents  an  honest  and  sincere 
effort  to  improve  our  situation  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

H.R.  5688  is  very  similar  to  H.R.  7525, 
which  passed  this  House  by  a  sizable 
majority  in  the  immediately  preceding 
Congress. 

Again,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  expert  in 
law,  but  this  legislation  has  received  the 
careful  consideration  of  our  committee, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  pass.  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  directed  against  any  class, 
any  creed,  or  any  color  of  our  citizens. 

The  only  persons  who  need  fear  it  are 
the  lawbreakers,  whose  escapades  have 
rendered  our  city  unsafe  for  decent  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  DEvrNE]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  nor  particularly  the 
desire  to  serve  on  the  great  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  I  have 
had  an  interest,  and  an  abiding  interest, 
in  the  work  of  this  committee.  I  think 
we  should  all  take  an  interest.  There 
are  few  people  across  these  United  States 
who  realize  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  each  Monday  sits  more  or 
less  as  the  City  Council  for  our  Nation's 
Capital.  I  happen  to  represent  the 
capital  city  of  Ohio,  and  looking  at  our 
Nation's  Capital  I  thought  perhaps  I 
should  compare  some  of  these  statistics 
and  some  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  about  the  crime  rate  here. 

First.  I  find  the  population  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  roughly  estimated 
to  be.  in  1964.  slightly  under  800,000. 
The  1964  population  of  my  community. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  slightly  over 
500,000.  So  they  are  not  the  same  size. 
However.  I  looked  at  the  size  of  the  police 
departments.  Do  you  know  that  here 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  your  Police 
Department  is  right  at  3,000  persons?  In 
my  home  community  there  are  500 
policemen.  The  ratio  is  this:  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  there  is  1  policeman  per 
1.000  persons.  Here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  there  is  1  policeman  for  each 


266  persons.  As  a  result,  you  would 
think  that  might  cause  the  crime  to  be 
reduced  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  it  is  not  true.  Last  year,  in  1964 — and 
these  figures  come  from  the  FBI  report  of 
March  10  of  this  year — in  Columbus  we 
had  25  killings.  Here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  they  had  132. 

In  the  crime  of  rapes  Columbus  had 
66  and  the  District  of  Columbia  96  re- 
ported. 

Robberies — that  means  a  crime  against 
the  person:  we  in  Columbus  had  470  and 
in  the  District  of  Colimibia  they  had 
2,279. 

Aggravated  assaults — that  means 
somebody  gets  hurt :  in  Columbus  we  had 
593  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
2,605. 

Burglaries:  the  figures  are  4.688  in  Co- 
lumbus and  8.910  in  Washington. 

Auto  thefts:  2,088  in  Columbus  and 
5,392  in  Washington. 

Obviously  the  ratio  of  one  policeman 
for  266  persons  is  not  the  answer.  I  do 
not  in  any  sense  want  to  be  taken  as 
meaning  to  be  critical  of  the  Police  De- 
partment here,  because  you  have  a  very 
fine  Police  Department.  But  I  think  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  concern  ourselves  with  this 
problem  in  the  District  because  it  is  our 
capital.  Perhaps  the  judiciary  has  been 
unrealistic  in  handling  those  who  insist 
on  violating  laws  time  and  again.  I  have 
ridden  the  streets  of  this  city  night  after 
night  with  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  and  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  an  eye  witness  to  many 
of  the  police  problems  in  the  District. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  compliment 
Deputy  Chief  John  Winters.  I  think  he 
is  one  of  the  most  articulate,  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  finest  police  oflBcers 
I  have  ever  known,  and  I  have  known 
many  of  them,  because  I  spent  part  of 
my  life  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

In  the  Youth  Aid  Division,  handling 
matters  of  juvenile  delinquency,  I  worked 
with  the  very  able  Sgt.  Rudy  Biro  time 
and  again.  I  do  not  think  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  people  generally  realize 
the  inhumanities  that  man  can  do  to 
man.  We  in  our  body  here  have  a  duty 
to  do  something  to  protect  that  percent- 
age of  society,  which  is  about  96  percent, 
that  are  law-abiding.  We  must  not  con- 
tinue to  give  the  advantage  to  the  3  or  4 
percent  who  are  violating  the  laws  of  this 
area,  or  across  the  country. 

The  District  has  some  really  serious 
problems,  and  I  think  we  have  the  duty 
of  trying  to  do  what  we  can  to  solve  the 
problem.  As  has  just  been  said,  this  may 
not  be  a  perfect  answer,  but  I  think  it 
could  go  a  long  way  to  helping  solve  this 
problem. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  also  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina tMr.  Whitener].  because  I  know 
that  he  has  tried  to  solve  some  of  these 
serious  problems. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SiskL 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  pending  legislation 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  this  legislation  to 


the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  the  emotional 
issue  that  is  involved  here.  As  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  I  am 
as  aware  of  the  crime  problem  and  other 
problems  with  which  we  are  confronted 
with  reference  to  crime,  I  believe,  as  any- 
one.  having  lived  here  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hill  for  almost  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  further  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener] 
on  the  long  and  vigorous  effort  that  he 
has  made  in  an  attempt  to  write  a  good 
crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  personally  would  say,  having  listened 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
over  the  years  discuss  matter  of  a  legal 
nature  on  this  floor,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  finest  lawyers  and  has  one  of  the 
finest  legal  minds  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Therefore,  nothing  that  I 
say  here  today  is  to  be  critical  of  the 
great  work  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
ner] has  done.  Certainly  he  is  a  truly 
great  attorney. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  three  or  four  things  with 
reference  to  this  piece  of  legislation. 
There  is  substantial  opposition  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  from  other 
agencies  downtown  in  the  administra- 
tion to  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion because  they  believe  very  frankly 
that  there  are  provisions  in  the  legis- 
lation which  will  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. 

I  would  cite  for  the  quick  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  because  I 
realize  the  limited  time  that  we  all  have 
to  read,  the  minority  views  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Grider]  whom  I  believe  probably  ex- 
presses my  own  position  on  this  legisla- 
tion as  even  the  more  lengthy  views  going 
into  the  legal  discussions  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  says  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  minority  view : 

If  any  of  the  above  provisions  is  held 
unconstitutional  the  effect  will  be  to  demora- 
lize the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  encourage  the 
criminal  elements. 

And,  in  his  view  as  an  attorney  he 
says: 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind 
that  title  ni.  section  301(a)  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  signed  by  Mr. 
Katzenbach  at  the  time  he  was  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
further  expressing  the  fear  that  sub- 
stantial portions  of  this  legislation  are 
of  questionable  constitutionality. 

As  I  explained  to  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener]  earlier  today,  if  I  felt  that 
this  piece  of  legislation  would  make  it 
possible  for  my  wife  to  walk  the  streets 
of  Washington  without  fear  of  attack,  if 
I  felt  that  this  piece  of  legislation  would 
prove  to  be  constitutional  and  would  stop 
crime,  or  even  a  major  portion  of  the 
crime  in  this  District  of  Columbia,  then 
I  would  vote  for  it  in  spite  of  what  I 
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consider  to  be  some  rathl^r  brutal  aspects 

°  But  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  other  body— and  here  I  realize 
and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  should  take  care 
of  our  own  job.  that  we  should  meet  our 
ovm  responsibilities  irrespective  of  what 
others  do— going  on  the  basis  of  history 
and  being  politically  realistic,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  other  body  will  not  act 
upon  this  piece  of  legislation. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  gone  to  bat.  In 
both  the  87th  and  in  the  88th  Congresses 
the  other  body  refused  to  act  because  of 
its  grave  concern  about  some  of  the  pro- 
visions and  the  fear  of  even  going  to  con- 
ference on  a  bill  which  contained  some 
of  the  provisions  about  which  they  were 
so  concerned.  | 

So  with  these  ideas  in  mi^d,  the  Presi- 
dent recently  stated  that  he  expected  to 
appoint  a  Commission  on  Crime  here  in 
the  District  to  look  into  this  matter  and 
into  some  of  the  other  problems.  There- 
fore, I  feel  this  is  untimely  until  such 
time  as  such  Commission  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  it. 

Further,  when  we  consider  the  consti- 
tutional questions  which  have  been  raised 
by  many  of  our  finest  legal  minds,  and 
when  I  consider  the  poaitical  practicality 
of  the  matter  as  we  face  the  position  of 
the  other  body,  these  and  other  factors 
as  I  have  indicated,  expressed  by  our 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Grider],  cause  me 
to  feel  that  it  is  simply  ill  timed  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  now. 

There  are  some  five  or  six  new  mem- 
bers on  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  hear 
or  discuss  this  legislation  in  the  present 
Congress.  We  are  only  in  the  third 
month  of  the  24 -month  session.  So  it 
would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  government  and  good  leg- 
islation to  take  a  little  bit  more  time  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  these  questions 
where  good  legal  minds  have  differences 
of  opinion,  might  be  worked  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  others  who  have  the  substantial  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  this 
present  act  if  it  becomes  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.     Mr.   Chairman,  I 

yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  certainly  one  of  my 
dearest  friends,  and  very  attentive  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  note  he  has  subscribed  his 
name  to  the  minority  views.  These  mi- 
nority views  among  other  things  take  to 
task  the  provision  in  the  bill  with  refer- 
ence to  the  detention  by  arrest  for  in- 
terrogation. 

I  note  that  the  law  of  the  gentleman's 
State  of  California  does  not  limit  the 
police  officers  to  6  hours  of  interroga- 
tion, but  gives  them  2  days,  excluding 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  ol?servation  to  make 


that  in  his  own  State  there  is  an  indica- 
tion this  has  been  abused? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  have  not  and  I  could  not  here 
state  that  those  provisions  have  been 
abused.  I  will  go  further,  and  state  if 
this  was  the  only  thing  in  the  present 
bill  that  I  had  any  question  about,  then 
I  would  be  down  here  defending  your 
piece  of  legislation  and  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  also  in  the  minority  views  to 
which  he  has  subscribed  there  was  some 
attack  upon  minimum  sentences  which 
were  in  this  legislation.  This  is  not  new 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  are 
other  criminal  statutes  which  have  min- 
imum penalties  provided. 

I  note  with  interest  in  the  gentleman's 
State  of  California  second-degree  mur- 
der is  punishable  by  imprisonment  from 
5  years  to  life,  and  robbery  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  by  not  less  than  1  year. 
First-degree  robbery  is  subject  to  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  5  years,  ag- 
gravated assault  not  less  than  1  or  more 
than  20  years,  arson  not  less  than  2  but 
not  more  than  20  years,  burglary  in  the 
first  degree  not  less  than  5  years,  bur- 
glary in  second  degree  not  less  than  1 
year  or  more  than  15  years.  Rape,  sub- 
jects the  defendant  to  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  3  years;  for  carrying  a 
dangerous  weapon  punishment  may  be 
in  the  State  prison  for  not  less  than  1 
year  nor  more  than  5  years. 

The  gentleman  does  not  object  to  this 
proposition  of  fixing  minimum  penalties; 
does  he? 

IVIr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man putting  in  the  Record  the  basic 
part  of  California's  criminal  law.  Here 
again,  with  reference  to  penalties  and 
so  forth  I  would  say  quite  frankly  I  am 
not  qualified  to  judge.  That  was  one 
of  the  reasons  I  have  not  been  down 
here  arguing  the  legal  aspects  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Basically,  I  think  our  Cahfornia  laws 
work  very  well,  but,  there  again.  I  am  not 
speaking  as  an  expert;  however,  I  will 
say  that  in  spite  of  these  provisions 
of  our  State  laws  crime  is  on  the  in- 
crease, so  these  provisions  alone  are  not 
the  answer. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  it  works  in  Cali- 
fornia it  should  work  here. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

II  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
all  due  deference  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  and  in  the  House,  and 
with  utmost  respect  to  all,  I  say,  here 
we  go  again,  spinning  our  wheels  with- 
out any  chance  of  enacting  effective  leg- 
islation, legislation  that  will  attack  the 
problem  and  do  something  about  it. 

No  one  will  disagree  with  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  terrible  crime  situa- 
tion throughout  the  country  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

If  this  bill  would  do  anything  to  lessen 
crime  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  this  re- 
port in  support  of  the  bill  would  be  unan- 
imous, instead  10  members  filed  minor- 
ity views. 

I  assure  you  that  of  the  25  members  on 
this  committee.  12  oppose  this  bill.   They 


are  just  as  much  interested  and  con- 
cerned about  the  crime  situation  and  In 
doing  something  about  it  as  anyone  else 
in  or  out  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mention  was  made  about  the  Mallory 
rule  today.  What  happened  when  a  bill 
was  brought  out  to  change  the  Mallory 
rule  not  only  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia but  for  the  enth-e  country?  The  bill 
passed  this  House  and  in  modified  form 
was  passed  by  the  other  body.  The  con- 
ferees came  to  an  agreement  on  the  bill 
in  1959  and  the  conference  report  was 
adopted  here,  but  It  was  not  acted  upon 
in  the  other  body.  Not  since  that  time 
has  our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
brought  before  us  another  bill  to  change 
the  Mallory  rule. 

When  we  passed  a  similar  bill  and  sent 
it  to  the  other  body  in  the  last  Congress, 
it  contained  title  I  and  a  title  n,  of  this 
bill,  the  Mallory  rule  change  and  the 
Durham  rule  change.  The  bill  got  little 
or  no  consideration  in  the  other  body. 
Therefore,  when  our  subcommittee  came 
back  to  us  again,  with  this  bill  we  sug- 
gested, if  they  want  this  title  I  or  if  they 
want  this  titie  U,  put  it  in  a  separate  bill 
and  send  it  to  the  other  body.  Then  you 
can  wave  the  flag  if  you  like  and  say,  "We 
have  done  our  job  on  the  Mallory  rule 
and  the  Durham  rule,  and  it  is  the  other 
body  that  is  not  doing  their  job." 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  if  we 
do  that  we  may  pass  a  bill  with  the  other 
three  titles  of  this  bUl  which  the  other 
body  would  pay  some  attention  to.   What 
did  the  other  body  do  when  a  similar 
bill  got  there  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress?      They    ignored    practically 
everything  we  sent  to  them  and  passed 
a  very  different  bill.    We  do  not  have 
to  follow  them.    We  can  say  if  we  like 
that  nothing  they  do  is  good.    But  I  am 
sure  that  some  of  their  ideas,  at  least, 
merit  attention  and  consideration.    I  am 
not  on  the  subcommittee  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  subcommittee  consid- 
ered them  or  not.    I  do  know  that  in  the 
full  committee  not  a  single  suggestion 
made  by  the  other  body  was  considered. 
I  was  very  happy  to  hear  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Whitener]  suggest  that  we  ought 
to   come   forward   with   proposals   and 
amendments  as  to  how  to  improve  this 
bill  if  we  do  not  like  it.    We  tried  to  do 
that.    I  wrote  a  two-page  letter  to  the 
subcommittee  with  suggested  changes.    I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  that  was  the 
only  way  to  improve  the  bill.    I  do  not 
know  what  the  subcommittee  did  with 
them.    I  know  that  none  of  them  are  in 
the  bill.    When  the  bill  got  to  the  full 
committee,  I  tried  to  offer  those  amend- 
ments— at  least  talk  about  them  and  con- 
sider them  and  then  if  they  are  no  good 
to  throw  them  out.    But  a  motion  order- 
ing the  previous  question  was  made  and 
carried  and  none  of  the  suggestions  were 
even  considered  in  committee. 

Since  the  Mallory  rule  and  the  Dur- 
ham rule,  crime  has  increased  not  only 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  but  through- 
out the  country.  Arrests  have  Increased 
in  the  District  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  crimes. 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover,  on  July  17,  1963,  re- 
ported and  very  properly  so,  that  enforce- 
ment oflBcials,  the  police  oflBcers,  are 
doing  their  job  effectively. 

We  can  spend  hours  discussing  penol- 
ogy and  the  basic  causes  of  crime,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  touches 
upon  the  basic  causes  of  crime  or  how 
to  eliminate  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bill  has  been 
considered  for  a  long  time  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  had  a  change  in 
the  Office  of  the  Police  Chief  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  since  we  had  some 
hearings  and  since  we  had  joint  hearings 
on  crime  in  the  last  Congress.  The  least 
we  should  have  done  before  reporting  this 
bill  was  to  call  the  new  Chief  of  Police 
and  say.  "What  do  you  think  about  this? 
Is  it  good,  bad,  or  indifferent?  What 
suggestions,  if  any.  do  you  have?" 

But  we  did  not  call  the  new  Chief  of 

Police.    Neither  this  bill  nor  the  one  we 

reported  in  the  last  Congress  was  con- 

isidered  at  any  public  hearings  by  any 

congressional  committee. 

The  Attorney  General  is  opposed  to 
this  bill,  in  the  form  it  was  originally 
submitted.  He  is  opposed  to  it  in  this 
form.  We  did  not  hear  him  at  any  hea'-- 
ing. 

The  District  Commissioners  are  op- 
posed to  this,  unanimously.  They  were 
opposed  the  last  time.  We  did  not  hear 
them  at  any  hearing. 

The  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  opposed  to  this  bill.  We 
did  not  hear  him  at  any  hearing. 

Do  Members  not  believe  that  the  very 
least  we  ought  to  do  with  regard  to  this 
bill  is  to  have  public  hearings  on  it,  and 
then  bring  it  to  the  House?  I  think  so, 
and  I  hope  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  agree  and  send  the  bill 
back  to  committee  for  that  purpose. 

No  matter  how  good  this  bill  is.  we 
should  have  hearings  on  it.  Perhaps  we 
do  not  need  hearings  on  the  Mallory 
rule  or  on  the  Durham  rule,  but  there 
are  three  other  titles  to  this  bill  which 
have  never  been  considered  in  public 
hearings  by  either  the  subcommittee  or 
the  full  committee.  Mind  you,  when  I 
say  there  were  no  hearings  on  this  bill  I 
mean  there  were  no  hearings  either  by 
the  subcommittee  or  by  the  full  com- 
mittee.   There  were  no  hearings,  period. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  has 
just  been  completed  a  very  full  and 
lengthy  investigation  of  crime  and  pe- 
nology. I  do  not  say  that  everything 
done  in  New  York  is  good  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  cert^nly  some  of  the 
things  which  are  recommended  with 
reference  to  crime  in  the  State  of  New 
York  would  apply  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
our  committee  at  least  listen  to  what  is 
there  recommended?  It  is  possible  we 
might  find  one  or  two  ideas  there  to  help 
us  get  more  effective  enforcement  as  to 
arrest,  detention,  and  prosecution. 

Bear  In  mind  that  statistics  show  that 
since  the  Durham  rule  and  since  the 
Mallory  rule,  the  number  of  arrests  l^as 
increased  and  the  number  of  convic- 
tions has  increased.  The  Durham  and 
Mallory  rules  have  not  prevented  con- 
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victions   in   proper   cases   where   there 
should  be  convictions. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  in  New  York, 
there  was  introduced  in  the  State  legis- 
lature a  new  bill  consisting  of  some  276 
pages.  I  say  to  you  that  the  least  the 
committee  should  do  is  to  take  that  bill 
and  go  through  it  to  see  if  there  are  not 
some  good  ideas  which  we  can  incorpo- 
rate into  a  bill  for  the  good  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

With  all  the  vigor  at  my  command, 
and  with  all  the  earnestness  possible,  I 
want  to  assure  this  House  that  every 
Member  who  signed  the  minority  views 
will  support  and  work  for  any  good  bill 
which  will  help  to  bring  about  not  only 
crime  prevention  but  also  better  law  en- 
forcement and  proper  and  expeditious 
prosecution. 

We  have  no  right  to  try  to  foist  upon 
the  Congress  a  bill  of  this  kind  and  to 
say,  "this  is  going  to  do  the  job,"  when 
it  is  so  obvious  that  it  does  not  begin  to 
attack  the  problem. 

The  easy  way  out  for  all  of  us  is  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  and  then  go  home  and  tell 
our  people,  "We  are  against  crime.  We 
are  against  sin.  We  voted  for  a  bill  that 
is  going  to  eliminate  crime." 

I  assure  you  that  if  there  is  anyone 
back  home  in  your  district  who  will  take 
the  time  to  read  the  majority  report  and 
the  minority  views,  both,  and  to  read  the 
bill,  they  will  have  to  say,  "You  have  not 
done  your  job.  You  have  evaded  your 
duty  by  voting  for  this  bill." 

This  bill  does  not  begin  to  do  the  job 
that  is  required  of  a  bill  of  such  vast 
importance  as  this  bill  is. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
crime  or  law  enforcement,  but  I  did  put 
into  the  Record,  the  last  time  we  had 
before  us  a  similar  bill— not  this  bill,  but 
a  similar  bill — and  I  will,  in  the  revision 
of  my  remarks,  again  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord, the  views  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  are  not 
before  you.  the  views  of  the  Attorney 
General,  which  are  not  before  you,  and 
the  views  of  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  which  are  not  be- 
fore you.  If  you  will  take  the  time  to 
read  them  you  will  vote  to  recommit  this 
bill. 

They  follow: 

ExEcxJTivz  Office  of 

The  President, 
bureatt  of  the  bitdget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  9.  1963: 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,     Hotise     of     Representatives, 
Cannon   House   Office   Building,   Wash- 
ington, B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   On  July  16,  1963,  I 
wrote  you  to  indicate  that  we  were  request- 
ing the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and    the    Government    of    the    District    of 
Columbia  on  H.R.  7525 — an  omnibus  crime 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia — and  would 
furnish   such   views   to   your  committee  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

We  have  now  obtained  these  views  and  are 
attaching  copies  of  them  for  the  informa- 
tion of  your  committee. 

In  light  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  re- 
ports  of   the   two   agencies,   the   Bureau  of 
the    Budget    strongly    recommends    against 
enactment  of  H.R.  7525  in  its  present  form. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Phillip  S.  Hughes. 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Ref- 
erence. 


Comments   by   the   Commissioners  op  th» 
District  of  Columbia  on  H.R.  7525  a  Bol 

RELATING    TO    CRIME    AND    CRIMINAL '  PhoCI 
dure  in  the  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  Aucusi 

TITLE   I 

Title  I  Is  intended  to  qualify  and  amend 
the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  enunciated 
in  the  case  of  Mallory  v.  United  States  (aw 
U.S.  449  (1957)).  so  as  to  provide  that  to 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  evl 
dence,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  stated 
ments  and  confessions,  otherwise  admissible' 
will  not  be  inadmissible  solelv  because  of 
delay  In  taking  an  arrested  person  before  a 
commissioner  or  other  officer  with  power  to 
commit  persons  charged  with  offenses 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
title  also  provides  tliat  no  statement,  in- 
cluding a  confession,  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence  against  an  accused  unless  prior  to 
the  interrogation  of  such  person  he  had  been 
advised  that  he  was  not  required  to  make  a 
statement  and  that  any  statement  made  by 
him  may  be  used  against  him. 

The  Commissioners  favor  the  admissibility 
of  confessions  and  statements  which  are 
made  freely  and  voluntarily.  However,  they 
believe  that  the  title  should  be  amended  In 
several  respects,  to  expand  Its  coverage  and 
to  afford  certain  safeguards  to  the  person 
making  such  confession  or  statement.  The 
changes  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  are 
the  following: 

1.  Insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  9  of  the  first  page  the  phrase  "or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

2.  Insert  before  the  word  "prior"  In  line 
2  on  page  2  the  word  "immediately". 

3.  Insert  between  lines  5  and  6  on  page  2 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  Each  arrested  person  shall,  after  his 
arrest  and  prior  to  his  being  interrogated 
for  the  first  time  by  any  law-enforcement 
officer,  be  plainly  advised  by  the  officer  or 
officers  having  him  In  custody  of  his  right 
to  be  afforded  reasonable  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  counsel  or  with  a  relative 
or  friend,  and  shall  in  fact  be  afforded  such 
opportunity. 

"(d)  This  title  shall  be  construed  in  the 
light  of  its  limited  purpose  of  governing  the 
admissibility  of  certain  evidence  in  criminal 
trials  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  modi- 
fying the  right  of  an  arrested  person  to  be 
taken  before  a  committing  mngistrate  with- 
out unnecessary  delay." 

If  title  I  of  the  bill  be  amended  as  set 
forth  above,  the  Commissioners  would  have 
no  objection  to  its  enactment. 

TITLE   n 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  patterned  after  the 
formulation  recommended  by  the  American 
Law  Institute  as  the  test  of  insanity  as  a 
defense  in  criminal  cases,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  test  of  criminal  responsibility. 
This  title  is  intended  to  apply  to  criminal 
cases  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  replacing 
the  test  of  criminal  responsibility  stated  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  In  Durham  v.  United  States  (94 
U.S.  App.  D.C.  228.  214  F.  2d  862  (1954)). 
The  language  of  the  title  Is  Identical  with 
the  purview  of  bills  previously  Introduced 
as  H.R.  2519  In  the  86th  Congress.  H.R.  7052 
of  the  87th  Congress,  and  H.R.  1932  In  the 
88th  Congress. 

Title  II  changes  existing  law  In  a  number 
of  respects.  The  language  of  the  title  pro- 
vides for  the  exclusion  of  soclopathlc  and 
psychopathic  personality,  or  apparently  any 
combination  of  these  two  types  of  person- 
ality, from  the  category  of  mental  illnesses 
or  defects  wlilch  exclude  responsibility  for 
crime.  The  title  places  on  the  defendant 
the  burden  of  proof  of  establishing  a  mental 
illness  or  defect  excluding  such  responsibil- 
ity. Instead  of  leaving  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  prosecutor  to  prove  a  lack  of  mental 
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illness  or   defect,    when   mental    Illness   be- 
comes an  issue.    The  title  also  requires  that 
a  defendant  give  notice  &t  the  time  of  his 
plea  or  within  15  days  thereafter,  of  his  in- 
tention to  rely  on  the  defense  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,  or  else  be  precluded  from  hav- 
ing evidence  of  mental  disease  or  defect  in- 
troduced, unless  the  court  may  have  good 
cause  to  permit  the  introduction  of  such  evi- 
dence at  a   later   time.     The  title  requires 
a  notice  supported  by  prima  facie  evidence. 
or  substantial  reason  to  doubt  the  defend- 
ant's fitness  or  capacity  to  proceed,  or  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe  that  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  of  the  defendant  will  become 
an  issue,   before   the   court   may   order   an 
examination  of  the  defendant  or  a  commit- 
ment for  such  examination.    After  any  such 
examination,  the  issue  miiBt  then  be  resolved 
by  a  judge  without  a  jury.    Further,  the  title 
requires  that  when  a  defendant  Is  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  a  mental  disease  or  defect 
excluding  criminal  responsibility,  the  court 
shall  order  him  committed  to  a  hospital  for 
custody  and  care.     If  tht  superintendent  of 
such  hospital  determines  that  such  person 
is  no  longer  suffering  from  such  mental  Ill- 
ness, the  superintendent  must  make  appli- 
cation  to   the    court    fo»    the    discharge    or 
release  of  such  person,  and  the  court  must 
then  appoint  two  psychiatrists  to  examine 
the  person  >yid  report  to  the  court  with  re- 
spect to  hlsmfental  illness.     In  any  case  in 
which  the  court  is  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
port of  the   psychiatrist^   appointed   by   It. 
the  title  provides  that  the  court  may  order 
a  hearing  in  the  nature  dt  a  civil  proceeding, 
in  which  the  burden  of  {sroof  will  be  on  the 
committed    person    to    prove    that    he    may 
safely  be  discharged  or  released. 

The  Commissioners  question  the  desirabil- 
ity of  changing  existing  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  respect  to  the  test  of  crim- 
inal responsibility,  as  set  forth  In  the  line  of 
cases  beginning  with  the  Durham  case  and 
ending  with  the  case  of  McDonald  v.  United 
States.  312  F.  2d  847,  the  latter  decided  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  EWstrict  of 
Columbia  on  October  8,  1962.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  Informed  that  from  a  public 
health  point  of  view,  thje  so-called  Durham 
rule  seems  to  be  working  very  well,  because 
any  person  acquitted  by  reason  of  his  plea 
of  Insanity  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  alleged  crime,  or  any  person  determined 
to  be  Incapable  of  contributing  toward  his 
defense  because  of  mental  illness  or  defect 
at  the  time  of  trial,  must  be  sent  to  a  mental 
hospital  for  treatment,  and  continue  to  re- 
ceive treatment  for  his  mental  illness  or  de- 
fect. The  Commissioners  are  informed  that 
while  the  treatment  of  such  persons  has  not 
been  a  complete  success  in  every  case,  never- 
theless It  can  be  said  that  experience  indi- 
cates that  there  Is  less  likelihood  of  recidi- 
vism on  the  part  of  such  persons  than  there  is 
on  the  part  of  those  sent  to  prison. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  enactment  of 
title  n  would  have  the  Effect  of  substituting 
a  new  test  of  criminal  responsibility  for  a 
test  that  has  been  hammered  out  in  court 
decisions  In  the  past  9  years,  and  possibly 
lead  to  a  new  series  of  court  decisions,  the 
Commissioners  believe  that  the  enactment  of 
this  title  will  operate  to  complicate  the  de- 
termination of  mental  Illness  or  defect  by 
preventing  evidence  of  Soclopathlc  and  psy- 
chopathic personality  from  being  presented 
to  the  jury  in  a  determination  of  whether 
there  is  mental  Illness  or  defect.  Since  It  Is 
generally  accepted  in  this  jurisdiction  that 
such  evidence  is  material  in  establishing 
whether  a  person  is  suffering  from  or  has 
had  a  mental  disease  or  defect,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  Informed  that  this  proposed  pro- 
vision of  law  will' in  many  cases  operate  to 
prevent  the  commitment  of  persons  needing 
treatment  for  mental  disease  or  defect.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commissioners  believe  that  the  title 
'■■ill  operate  to  complicate  the  release  of  ap- 
parently recovered  persons  by  Introducing  a 


process  that  could  be  very  costly  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  psychiatrists  to  advise  the  court 
in  every  case  in  which  the  superintendent 
of  a  hospital  has  determined  that  the  patient 
has  recovered  and  should  be  released. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Commission- 
ers recommend  against  the  enactment  of 
title  II  of  the  bill.  They  note.  Incidentally, 
that  their  position  with  respect  to  this  title 
of  the  bill  is  substantially  in  accord  with 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
set  forth  in. the  May  16,  1963.  letter  of  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

title  m 

Title  m  is  virtually  identical  with  the 
purview  of  bills  previously  introduced  in  the 
Congress  as  H.R.  12851  of  the  87th  Congress 
and  H.R.  1929  of  the  88th  Congress.  The 
language  of  the  first  of  the  two  sections  of 
the  title  (sec.  301)  is  virtually  identical  with 
that  of  the  so-called  Uniform  Arrest  Act. 
The  purpose  of  the  section  Is  to  permit  an 
officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  to  detain,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
6  hours,  any  person  found  abroad  whom  such 
officer  or  member  has  reasonable  ground  to 
suspect  Is  committing,  has  committed,  or  is 
about  to  commit  a  crime,  who.  upon  demand 
of  him  of  his  name,  address,  business  abroad 
and  whither  he  is  going,  fails  to  identify 
himself  or  explain  his  actions  to  the  satiS;- 
f action  of  the  office  or  member.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  such  detention  is  not 
an  arrest  and  shall  not  be  reported  as  an 
arrest  in  any  official  record. 

Section  302  amends  section  401  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relat- 
ing to  the  District  of  Colimibla  (sec.  4-144, 
D.C.  Code) ,  to  provide  for  the  detention  of  " 
certain  material  witnesses  prior  to  their  pre- 
sentment before  a  judge  or  commissioner  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  they 
may  be  required  to  post  bond  or  deposit 
collateral  to  secure  their  appearance  when 
needed.  Suitable  accommodations  for  the 
witness  so  detained,  and  for  the  witness  who 
Is  unable  to  furnish  sec\u-ity  for  his  appear- 
ance, are  authorized. 

On  March  9.  1961.  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed Charles  A.  Horsky.  Esq..  Roger  Robb. 
Esq..  and  William  B.  Bryant,  Esq. — three 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — as  a  committee  "to 
Inquire  Into  the  policy  and  practices  of  the 
police  department  that  lead  to  arrests  for 
'Investigation'  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commissioners  in  respect  there- 
to." In  Its  report  and  recommendations  to 
the  Commissioners,  submitted  in  July  1962, 
the  committee  concluded  "that  arrests  for 
Investigation,  as  presently  practiced  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  not  sanctioned  by 
any  District  statute,  and  are  in  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  thus 
arrested."  Tlie  report  of  the  conmilttee  is 
an  exhaustive  and  excellent  study  of  the 
process  of  police  arrests  for  Investigation, 
and  Its  conclusion  that  arrests  for  investiga- 
tion are  Illegal  Is  amply  supported  by 
authority. 

The  Commissioners  are  in  accord  with  the 
conclusion  contained  in  the  report  of  this 
conunlttee  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  section  301.  The  Com- 
missioners are  of  tlie  opinion  that  "arrests 
for  investigation"  are  unconstitutional  In 
that  such  arrests  sanction  the  search  and 
seizure  of  any  person  thus  detained  without 
the  requirement  of  "probable  cause"  as  a 
basis  therefor.  The  Commissioners  are  of 
the  further  opinion  that  the  enactment  Into 
substantive  law  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
will  not  operate  to  cure  the  constitutional 
objections  to  arrests  for  investigation,  and 
that  the  proviso,  set  out  In  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section,  that  the  detention  will  not 


be  labelled  an  arrest,  will  not  make  such 
physical  restraint  on  an  Individual's  liberty 
any  less  unconstitutional.  The  Commis- 
sioners note.  Incidentally,  that  the  commit- 
tee mentioned  In  the  preceding  paragraph 
Included  in  its  report,  at  pages  72  through 
76.  a  discussion  of  certain  court  decisions 
interpreting  provisions  of  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island  law  virtually  Identical  with 
subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section  301 
of  H.R.  7525.  In  Delaware  the  supreme  cotu^ 
said  in  De  Salvator  v.  State.  163  A.  2d  244 
(1960),  that^  ..► 

"We  can  find  nothing  in  11  Delaware  Code, 
section  1902  [apparently  similar,  except  for 
the  period  of  detention,  to  subsecs.  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  sec.  3011  which  infringes  on 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  to  be  free  from  deten- 
tion except,  as  appellant  says,  'for  probable 
cause.'  Indeed,  we  think  appellant's  attempt 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  an  admittedly 
valid  detention  upon  'reasonable  ground  to 
believe'  and  the  requirement  of  section  1902 
of  'reasonable  ground  to  suspect'  fs  a  se- 
mantic quibble.  We  point  out  that  in  Wilson 
v.  State,  in  referring  to  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
fendant, we  said.  'Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  arrest  was  legal,  that  is,  upon  rea- 
sonable suspicion  of  felony.'  (Citing  case.) 
In  this  context,  the  words  'suspect'  and  'be- 
lieve' are  equivalents."  (Bracketed  language 
added.) 

A  somewhat  similar  result  was  reached  In 
the  Rhode  Island  case  of  Kavanagh  v. 
Stenhous,  174  A.  2d  560  (1961).  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court,  after  quoting  with  approval 
De  Salvatore  v.  State  of  Delaware,  supra, 
made  the  following  statement: 

"The    plaintiff,    however,    contends    that 
since  the  pertinent  language  Is  '  •   •   •  whom 
he  lias  reason  to  suspect  Is  committing,  has 
committed     or     is     about     to     commit     a 
crime  •   •   ••  the  test  could  only  be  subjec- 
tive, since  it  represents  no  tiling  more  than 
a  mere  suspicion  entertained  by  the  officer. 
This  contention  misconceives  the  purport  of 
'reason  to  suspect'  as  It  appears  In  the  con- 
text.    These    words    are    connotative    with 
grounds  for  belief  as  distinguished  from  mere 
suspicion.     It  is  for  the  jury  (in  an  action 
for  false  arrest  1  to  determine  from  all  of  the 
evidence  whether  In  the  circumstances  the 
detaining  officer  was  warranted  in  concluding 
that  reasonable  grounds  did  exist.    EUs  con- 
clusion must  find  justification  In  the  minds 
of  the  jury."    (Bracketed  language  supplied.) 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  In  two  of  the 
three   States   which   have   adopted   the   so- 
called  Uniform  Arrest  Act,  from  which  sub- 
sections (a),  (b)   and  (c)   of  section  301  are 
derived,  the  highest  courts  of  those  States 
have  held  that  the  phrase  "reasonable  ground 
to  suspect"    (in  Delaware)    and  "reason  to 
suspect"  (in  Rhode  Island)  are  tantamount 
to  "reasonable  ground  to  believe",  that  is, 
probable   cause.     Assuming    this   to   be    so, 
the  Commissioners  are  of  the  view  that  the 
so-called  Uniform  Arrest  Act  is  unnecessary, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  already  possess  the  power  to  make  ar- 
rests on  the  basis  of  probable  cause.    How- 
ever,  if  the  phrase   "reasonable   ground   to 
suspect"  connotes  something  less  than  prob- 
able cause,  and  Is  Intended  to  authorize  "ar- 
rests for  Investigation",  then  the  Commis- 
sioners are  of  the  view  that  the  provisions 
of  section  301  do  not  conform  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fourth  amendment. 

As  rcEisons  in  support  of  their  t>ellef  that 
arrests  for  "investigation"  and  the  detentions 
authorized  by  section  301,  are  unconstitu- 
tional, the  Commissioners  adopt,  in  part,  the 
following  considerations  advanced  by  its 
Committee  on  Police  Arrests  for  Investiga- 
tion: 

1.  Such  Eirrests  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  that  there  Is  not  a  re- 
quirement of  "probable  cause"  and  that  they 
permit  the  police  to  subjectively  determine 
whom  to  detain,  and  for  how  long  and  under 
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what  circumstances,  without  the  participa- 
tion of  a  Judicial  officer  at  any  stage. 

2.  Such  arrests  deny  to  the  person  so  de- 
tained the  opportunity  to  secure  his  liberty 
by  seeking  ball  or  by  posting  collateral. 

3.  Such  arrests  may  permit  the  person  so 
detained  to  be  held  incommunicado  and  thus, 
in  effect,  denied  the  right  of  habeas  corpus. 

4.  Such  arrests  deprive  the  person  so  de- 
tained of  the  right  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel. 

5.  Such  arrests  tend  to  Impair  the  right  of 
the  person,  under  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  not  to  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 

With  respect  to  section  302  of  the  bill,  the 
Commissioners  recognize  the  desirability  and 
practical  necessity  of  securing  the  appear- 
ance of  material  witnesses,  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  outlined  In  such  sec- 
tion. However,  the  Commissioners  are  again 
opposed  in  principle  to  any  provision  which 
would  authorize  the  detention  of  any  person 
as  a  prospective  material  witness  for  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  6  hoxirs  without  presentment 
before  a  judicial  officer.  The  Commissioners 
are  of  the  view  that  such  persons  should  be 
subjected  to  even  less  restraint  on  their 
physical  liberty  and  freedom  than  those 
formally  charged  with  crime,  and  that  they 
should  In  all  cases,  be  permitted  to  appear 
Immediately  at  the  beginning  of  their  deten- 
tion before  a  judge  or  commissioner  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  they 
are  in  fact  necessary  and  material  witnesses 
and.  If  necessary  to  secure  their  appearance 
at  trial,  an  opportunity  to  post  bond  or  de- 
posit collateral. 

However,  the  Commissioners  prefer  that 
the  Congress  consider,  as  a  replacement  for 
section  302  of  H.R.  7525.  their  draft  bill  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  on  March  12,  1963, 
and  Introduced  as  S.  1148.  a  bill  "to  amend 
the  law  regarding  to  material  and  necessary 
witnesses  to  crimes  committed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  If  such  bill  be  amended 
In  accordance  with  certain  of  the  sugges- 
tions proposed  In  a  letter  dated  March  11, 
1963.  addressed  to  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  by  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. As  so  amended.  S.  1148  would  provide 
that  section  401  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of^ 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  District  of' 
Columbia  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  any  person  Is  a  material  and  necessary 
witness  to  the  commission  of  any  crime  or 
attempt  to  commit  any  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  one  year  or  more,  and 
there  Is  a  reasonable  probability  that  such 
person  will  not  be  available  to  testify  at  the 
trial  of  the  person  charged  with  such  offense, 
such  person  charged  with  such  offense,  such 
person  so  believed  to  be  a  material  and  neces- 
sary witness  shall  be  taken  by  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  or  by  a  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officer,  without  unnec- 
essary delay,  before  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  a  Judge  of  the  District  of  Coltunbla 
Court  of  General  Sessions  or  a  United  States 
commissioner.  Such  judge  or  conunisslon- 
er  shall  afford  such  person  a  hearing  and 
shall,  prior  to  commencing  the  hearing,  ad- 
vise such  person  that  he  Is  entitled  to  be 
represented  by  counsel.  Such  judge  or  com- 
missioner may.  after  a  hearing  Is  afforded 
to  such  person  and  such  Judge  or  commis- 
sioner Is  satisfied  by  testimony  given  under 
oath  that  such  person  is  a  material  and  nec- 
essary witness  and  that  there  Is  reasonable 
probability  that  such  person  will  not  be 
available  at  the  trial  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  require  such  witness  to  post 
bond  or  collateral  as  security  that  he  will 
appear  and  testify  at  such  trial  or.  upon  his 
failure  to  post  such  bond  or  collateral  after 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  order 
his  further  detention  until  etiWi  time  as  he 
appears  and  gives  testl^Kj^^/m  such  crim- 


inal case  or  until  such  criminal  case  has 
been  finally  disposed  of  otherwise.  The  de- 
tention, as  herein  provided,  of  any  such 
witness  shall  not  constitute  an  arrest  with- 
in the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  In  any 
other  law  or  In  any  rule  or  regulation.  No 
statement  made  by  such  witness  in  the 
coxu-se  of  his  detention  as  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  used  in  a  prsjfecution 
against  him  for  the  commission  of  any  crime. 
"(b)  A  person  detained  as  a  material  and 
necessary  witness  pursuant  to  this  section, 
shall  for  the  period  beginning  with  his  de- 
tention and  until  he  Is  discharged  from 
detention  be  entitled  to  be  paid  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  amounts  payable  to  wit- 
nesses testifying  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  person  Is  ordered  de- 
tained by  a  Judge  or  commissioner,  such 
Judge  or  commissioner  shall  order  the  depo- 
sition of  such  person  taken  as  soon  as  It  Is 
feasible  to  do  so.  After  such  deposition  is 
taken,  the  Judge  or  commissioner  may  order 
the  jelease  from  detention  of  such  person. 
Such  person  shall  be  released  from  detention 
if  It  appears  to  any  such  judge  or  commis- 
sioner tiiat  the  person  has  been  detained  for 
an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  Such  judge 
or  conunissioner  may  at  any  time  modify 
the  requirement  as  to  ball. 

"(d)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  shall 
provide  suitable  accommodations  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  detention 
of  persons  who  are  unable  to  furnish  secu- 
rity for  their  appearance  as  witnesses,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a).  Such  accommo- 
dations shall  be  separate  and  apart  from 
quarters  used  for  the  confinement  of  persons 
charged  with  crime.  The  said  Commissioners 
may.  In  their  discretion,  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  any  Federal  agency,  Including 
the  United  States  courts,  for  the  use  of  suit- 
able space  In  a  building  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  such  agency,  and  such  agency  is 
hereby  authorized  to  allow  the  use  of  such 
space  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  ac- 
commodations required  by  this  subsection. 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
said  Conunlssloners  may  utilize  any  appro- 
priate space  In  any  building  which  Is  owned 
privately  or  which  Is  owned  or  leased  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
the  case  of  any  witness  detained  by  an 
officer  other  than  an  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  accom- 
modations furnished  such  witness  at  rates 
to  be  determined  by  the  Commissioners. 

"(e)  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  piur- 
poses  of  this  section  are  hereby  authorized." 

In  the  belief  that  the  above  language  will 
better  protect  the  rights  of  persons  detained 
as  material  and  necessary  witnesses,  the 
Commissioners  strongly  recommend  that  It 
be  used  Instead  of  the  present  amendatory 
language  contained  In  section  302  of  H.R. 
7525. 

TTTLE  IV 

Title  IV  has  the  effect  of  including  the 
crime  of  robbery  among  the  crimes  con- 
tained In  the  definition  of  "crime  of  vio- 
lence" set  forth  In  the  first  section  of  the 
act  approved  July  8,  1932  (sec.  22-3201,  D.C. 
Code,  1961  ed.) .  The  Commissioners  favor 
the  enactment  of  this  title  of  the  bill. 

TITLE     V 

Section  501  changes  the  penalty  for  rape 
from  Imprlsorunent  for  not  more  than  30 
years,  unless  the  Jury  shall  recommend  the 
death  penalty,  to  the  same  penalty  that  has 
been  provided  by  the  act  approved  March 
22,  1962  (Public  Law  87-423;  76  Stat.  46) 
upon  conviction  of  the  offense  of  murder  In 
the  first  degree;  that  is,  death  by  electro- 
cution unless  the  Jury  by  unanimous  vote 
recommends  life  Imprisonment;  or  If  the 
Jury,  having  determined  by  unanimous  vote 
the  guilt  of  the  defendant  as  charged,  is 
unable  to  agree  as  to  punishment  It  shall 


Inform  the  court  and  the  court  shall  there- 
upon have  jurisdiction  to  impose  and  shall 
Impose  either  a  sentence  of  death  by  electro- 
cution or  life  Imprisonment. 

The  Commissioners  are  informed  that  for 
at  least  15  years  no  Jury  in  a  rape  case  has 
recommended  the  death  penalty.  This  Is 
perhaps  due  to  a  recognition  by  those  persons 
who  have  served  as  Jurors  In  rape  cases  that 
this  offense  may  Involve  factors  tending  to 
mitigate  the  criminality  of  the  act,  such  as 
enticement  of  the  offender  by  the  female, 
or  a  prior  relationship  between  the  offender 
and  his  victim  which  has  led  him  to  believe 
his  act  would  not  be  against  her  will,  in 
view  of  this  possibility,  the  Commissioners 
believe  it  undesirable  that  the  penalty  for 
the  offense  of  rape  be  made  Identical  wlt^ 
that  for  the  offense  of  murder  In  the  first 
degree,  and  they  prefer  the  retention  of  the' 
present  penalty  (Imprisonment  for  a  maxi- 
mum term  of  30  years  unless  the  Jury  recom- 
mends the  death  penalty)  In  order  to  allow 
Juries  and  the  courts  latitude  to  deal  both 
with  those  rape  cases  In  which  there  are 
mitigating  factors,  and  those  Involving  vio- 
lence, threats,  or  serious  physical  Injury. 

Section  502  of  H.R.  7525  has  the  efTect 
of  establishing  a  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  2  years'  Imprisonment 
upon  conviction  of  the  offense  of  assault 
with  intent  to  kill  or  to  commit  rape,  or  to 
commit  robbery,  or  mingling  poison  with 
food,  drink,  or  medicine  with  Intent  to  kill, 
or  willfully  poisoning  any  well,  spring,  or 
cistern  of  water.  For  the  reason  set  forth 
below  concerning  the  efficacy  of  mandatory 
minimum  sentences,  the  Commissioners 
question  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Section  503  amends  section  823  of  the  act 
approved  March  3,  1901   (31  Stat.  1323;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  22-1801),  now 
captioned    "Housebreaking,"    to    define  the 
offense  of  "bxirglary"  and  to  fiu^her  define 
such  offense  as  either  "first  degree"  or  "sec- 
ond   degree,"    depending    on    whether   the 
offense    occurs    In    an    occupied    place   of 
residence,  and  should  any  such  resident  be 
In  occupancy  at  such  time  the  offense  Is  that 
of  burglary  In  the  first  degree.     Any  other 
breaking  and  entering,  or  entering  without 
breaking,  of  the  various  specified  premises 
Is  defined  as  burglary  In  the  second  degree. 
The  Commissioners  favor  the  enactment  of 
this  section  of  the  bill.    The  Commissioners 
note.  Incidentally,  that  the  penalty  for  bur- 
glary In  the  first  degree  Is  Imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  20  years  nor  more  than  life,  as 
compared  with  the  present  penalty  for  house- 
breaking of  ln<)rlsonment  for  not  more  than 
15  years.     In  this  connection,  the  Commis- 
sioners desire  to  emphasize  that  they  do  not 
believe  that  increasing  the  period  of  Impris- 
onment upon  the  conviction  of  an  offense 
operates  in  any  maimer  to  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  the  commission  of  such  offense.   They 
are  of  the  view  that  a  longer  period  of  Impria- 
onment  merely  has  the  pragmatic  effect  of  re- 
moving the  criminal  from  society  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  but  they  feel  the  prospect  of 
such  longer  period  of  incarceration  does  not 
deter    the    criminal    from    committing   the 
crime.     However,  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going  conunent   concerning   the  efficacy  of 
more  severe  sentences,  the  Commissioners  do 
not  object  to  the  enactment  of  section  503. 
They  do,  however,  question  so  much  thereof 
as  establishes  mandatory  mlnlmimi  sentence* 
for  the  reason  set  forth  below. 

Section  504  amends  section  810  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1901,  defining  the  offense  of  rob- 
bery, so  as  to  provide  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  of  not  less  than  5  years  In  place  of 
the  present  mandatory  minimum  sentence  of 
not  less  than  6  months.  Again  for  the  reason 
set  forth  below  concerning  the  efficacy  ol 
mandatory  minimum  sentences,  the  Com- 
missioners question  this  section  of  the  bill. 
Section  505  of  the  bill  generally  relates  to 
bribing  or  offering  to  bribe  persons  participat- 
ing m  athletic  contests,  and  the  acceptance 
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or  agreement  to  accept  stich  bribes  by  such 
"sons.  This  section  of  tihe  bill  falls  to  take 
into  consideration  provisions  In  existing  law 
Tact  approved  July  11,  1947;  61  Stat.  313;  sec. 
20  1513  D.C.  Code.  1961  edition)  having  a 
somewhat  similar  effect,  and  providing  for  a 
penalty  upon  conviction  of  Imprlsoxmient  for 
^otless  than  1  year  nor  more  than  5  years 
and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  penalty  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  section  505  of  Imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  1  year  nor  mora  than  10  years,  and 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $3,000  nor  more  than 
110  000.  Inasmuch  as  section  505  appears  to 
add  nothing  to  existing  law  except  Insofar  as 
penalties  are  concerned,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Commissioners  are  Informed  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  need  for  a  change  In  existing 
law  the  Commissioners  see  no  need  for  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  bill.  However,  should  the 
Congress  determine  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
this  section  of  the  bill,  the  section  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  provide  lor  the  repeal  of  the 
act  approved  July  11,  1947.  supra. 

Section  506  makes  It  mandatory  (rather 
than  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  as  under 
existing  law )  that  wheii  any  person  com- 
mits a  crime  of  violence  when  armed  with 
or  having  readily  available  any  pistol  or 
other  firearm,  he  shall,  to  addition  to  the 
punishment  provided  fot  the  crime,  also  be 
punished  by  the  penalties  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  July  8.  1932  (sec.  22-3202. 
D.c!  Code,  1961  edition),  Further,  section 
506  adds  to  such  section  2  language  pro- 
hibiting the  court  from  suspending  eentence 
upon  conviction  of  a  crime  of  violence  when 
armed  with-  or  having  readily  available  any 
pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  from  giving  the 
defendant  a  probationary  sentence.  The 
Commissioners  question  the  desirability  of 
removing  from  the  Judges  the  discretion  they 
have  under  existing  law. 

Section  507  of  title  V  df  the  bill,  amending 
section  872  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1901 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2001),  Is  identical  with 
the  purview  of  H.R.  5989  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, except  for  certain  additions  on  which 
the  Commissioners  will  domment  In  the  next 
paragraph.  The  provision  of  existing  law 
amended  by  section  507  reads  as  follows: 

"Whoever  sells,  or  ofters  to  sell,  or  give 
away.  In  the  District,  or  has  In  his  possession 
with  Intent  to  sell  or  give  away  or  to  exhibit 
to  another,  any  obscene,  lewd,  or  Indecent 
book,  pamphlet,  drawing,  engraving,  pic- 
ture, photograph,  instrument,  or  article  of 
indecent  or  Inmnoral  use,  or  advertises  the 
same  for  sale,  or  writes  or  prints  any  letter, 
circular,  handbill,  book,  pamphlet,  or  notice 
of  any  kind  stating  by  what  means  any  of 
such  articles  may  be  obtained,  or  advertises 
any  drug,  nostrum,  or  Instrument  Intended 
to  produce  abortion,  or  gives  or  participates 
in,  or  by  bill,  poster,  or  otherwise  advertises, 
any  public  exhibition,  show,  performance,  or 
play  containing  obscene,  indecent,  or  lascivi- 
ous language,  postures,  or  suggestions,  or 
otherwise  offending  public  decency,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

The  foregoing  provision  of  law  does  not, 
however,  take  Into  account  certain  relatively 
modern  means  of  publication  or  communi- 
cation, nor  does  It  affect  persons  engaged  In 
the  production  of  Indecent  publications. 

Section  507  has  for  Its  purpose  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  law  relating  to  indecent 
publications  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to 
publishing  and  commlmlcatlng  techniques 
developed  since  the  enactment  of  the  1901 
act;  to  extend  Its  provisions  to  persons  en- 
gaged In  the  production  or  dissemination  of 
obscene  materials;  to  authorize  temporary 
restraining  orders,  preliminary  Injunctions, 
and  permanent  Injunctions  affecting  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  sale  of  obscene  ma- 
terials; and  to  provide  for  the  forfelttire  to 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  of  personal  prop- 
erty made  subject  to  any  such  permanent  In- 


junction. The  Commissioners  not'e,  inci- 
dentally, that  the  language  of  section  607 
departs  from  the  language  of  H.R.  5989  by 
providing,  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
proposed  new  section  872,  for  certain  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences.  Involving  fines  of 
not  less  than  $200  or  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  3  months  for  violations  of  sec- 
tion 872,  as  amended  by  the  bill.  For  the 
reasons  they  have  set  forth  at  greater  length 
below,  the  Commlsloners  have  some  doubt 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  mandatory  mini- 
miun  penalty. 

The  Conunissioners  also  object  to  that  pro- 
vision  contained   in  subsection    (c)    of  the 
amended  section  872  which  requires  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
ivunbla  to  Join  In  an  action  to  petition  the 
U.S.   district   court   for   the    temporary   re- 
straining order  authorized  by  such  subsec- 
tion.   At  the  very  least,  the  language  of  the 
subsection  should  be  couched  in  the  disjunc- 
tive so  as  to  authorize  either  the  U.S.  at- 
torney or  the  Corporation  Counsel,  but  not 
both,  acting  in  concert,  to  file  a  petition  for 
such  a  temporary  restraining  order.    In  point 
of  fact,  the  Commissioners  fall  to  see  the 
need  for  including  the  Corporation  Counsel 
in  the  language  of  the  revised  section  872. 
Prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  this  provi- 
sion of  law  would  be  the  function  of  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia.    The 
Commissioners  strongly   believe   that  every 
aspect  of  the  problem,  including  not  only 
prosecution  but  also  the  securing  of  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order,   a  preliminary  In- 
junction, and  a  permanent  Injunction,  all  as 
authorized  by  the  proposed  new  section  872, 
should  be  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S. 
attorney,  without  participation  by  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  at  any  point  in  the  process. 
The    Commissioners   are   aware    that    the 
proposed  legislation  Is  concerned  with  an  area 
in  which  one  must  be  mindful  of  the  protec- 
tions  guaranteed   by  the 'first  amendment. 
The    Commissioners    accordingly    requested 
the  Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  to  re- 
view the  proposed  legislation  In  this  light,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  other  Interested  agencies.     As  a  result 
of  th.1t  further  study  the  Commissioners  be- 
lieve that  there  may  be  constitutional  ob- 
jections  to   those  provisions  of  section   507 
which  relate  to  an  ex  parte  proceeding  in  con- 
nection with  the  Issuance  of  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  and  which  provide  for  the 
forfeiture  of  property  other  than  the  obscene 
and   Indecent  material   Itself.     Accordingly, 
the  Commissioners  recommend  that  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (h)  of  the  amended  sec- 
tion  872,   as   set   forth   In   section   507,   be 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whoever  In  the  District  produces,  or 
participates  In  the  production  of.  any  ob- 
scene,   lewd,    or    Indecent    book,    pamphlet, 
drawing,  engraving,  picture,  photograph,  In- 
striunent,   magazine,   story,   paper,   writing, 
card,  print,  motion  picture  film,  Image,  cast, 
slide,  figure,  statue,  phonograph  record,  wire, 
tape,  or  other  sound  recording,  or  other  pres- 
entation or  article  of  Indecent  or  immoral 
use,  with  knowledge  that  the  same  Is  to  be 
sold,   given   away,   or   exhibited   to  another, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 
"(c)   The  United  States  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  apply 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  preliminary  In- 
junction and  a  permanent  Injunction  to  re- 
strain the  sale.  gift,  exhibition,  distribution, 
production,   disposition   or   removal    of   any 
obscene,  lewd  or  Indecent  matter  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.    A  hearing 
on  the  preliminary  Injunction  shall  be  had 
not  more  than  five  days,  excluding  Sundays 
and  holidays,  alter  service  upon  the  defend- 
ant of  a  copy  of  such  application.     After 
such   hearing  the  said  court   may   issue   a 


preliminary  injunction  which  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  final  determination  of  the 
application  for  the  permanent  Injunction, 
but  In  no  case  for  more  than  thirty  calendar 
days  from  Issuance  of  the  preliminary  In- 
junction. 

"(d)  If,  after  a  trial  of  the  Issues,  the 
court  shall  order  a  permanent  injunction, 
such  injunction  shall  include  a  provision  for 
the  inunedlate  selzvue  and  destruction  of 
the  obscene,  lewd  or  indecent  matter,  and 
forbidding  Its  reproduction  or  duplication. 
"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  proceeding  under 
subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section,  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  At- 
torney to  allege  or  prove  that  an  adequate 
remedy  at  law  does  not  exist  or  that  sub- 
stantial and  irreparable  damage  would  result 
from  the  violations  alleged. 

"(f)  Proceedings  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  governed  "by  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  except  as  they  may  be  to- 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purpose 
of  this  section." 

If  section  507  be  amended  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  Commissioners,  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  it.  However,  should 
the  section  not  be  so  amended,  the  Com- 
missioners recommend  against  its  enact- 
ment. 

Section  508  amends  existing  law  (act  of 
March  3,  1905;  sec.  22-3105,  D.C.  Code,  1961 
edition)  making  It  an  offense  to  place  ex- 
plosives or  cause  them  to  be  placed  at  cer- 
tain specified  locations,  with  the  intent  to 
caiise  damage,  so  as  to  provide  a  manda- 
tory minimum  sentence  of  not  less  than  5 
years'  Imprisonment  upon  conviction  of  the 
offense.  Again  the  Conunlssloners  question 
the  efficacy  of  mandatory  minimum  penal- 
ties for  the  reason  set  forth  below. 

Section  509  provides  It  shall  be  an  offense 
to  make  a  false  or  fictitious  report  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  department  of  the  com- 
mission   of    any    criminal    offense,    knowtog 
such  report  to  be  false  or  fictitious,  or  to 
communicate  or  cause  to  be  cormnunlcated 
to  such   department  any  false  information 
concerning  the  commission  of  any  crimtoal 
offense  within  the  District  of  Colimibla  or 
concerning  any  other  matter  or  occurrence 
of  which  such  department  Is  required  to  re- 
ceive  reports   or   conduct   an   Investigation, 
knowing  such  Information  to  be  false.    This 
section  Is  substantially  similar  to  section  5 
of  article  19  of  the  Police  Regulations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  for  the  penalty 
to  be  Imposed  for  the  commission  of  any 
such  offense.    The  existing  police  regulation, 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years,  pro- 
vides for  the  j)enalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$300  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  10  days. 
Section  509  provides  for  a  penalty  of  a  fine 
not   exceeding    $100    or    imprisormient    not 
exceeding   6    months,   or   both.    The    Com- 
missioners consider  the  proposed  change  in 
existing   law   both   unnecessary   and   unde- 
sirable.   They   believe    that   increasing   the 
penalty  for  this  type  of  offense  is  unneces- 
sary, in  that  the  present  penalty  imposed 
under  the  authority  of  section  5  of  article 
19  of  the  Police  Regulations  Is  considered 
adequate  to  deal  with  this  type  of  offense, 
generally   relatively   minor   In   nature.     The 
Commissioners  consider  the  proposed  change 
In  penalty  undesirable  to  that  It  has   the 
effect    of    permitting    persons    accxised     of 
making  false  reports  to  demand  trial  by  Jury 
for  what  all  too  often  Is  an  offense  of  rela- 
tively little  significance,  such  as  reporting 
a  robbery  to  cover  a  gambling  loss,  or  report- 
ing that  an  assavilt  was  by  an  "unknown" 
person,  to  order  to  shield  another  member  of 
the  reporter's  family,  or  a  friend.    The  Com- 
missioners believe  that  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
it  Is  undesirable  that  the  time  of  the  courts 
be  taken  up  In  conducting  jiary  trials  when- 
ever demanded  by  accused  persons.     Accord- 
ingly, the  Commissioners  recommend  against 
the  enactment  of  section  509. 
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Miscellaneous   comments 


In  the  event  the  Congress  should  enact 
H.R.  7525  despite  the  objections  and  de- 
ficiencies discussed  above,  the  Commission- 
ers desire  to  point  out  that  the  bill  In  their 
view  is  also  deficient  in  that  it  fails  to  con- 
tain a  separability  provision,  a  provision  for 
an  effective  date,  and  a  provision  coordinat- 
ing the  proposed  act  with  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  1952.  To  correct  these  de- 
ficiencies, the  Commissioners  suggest  that 
there  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"xrrLE   VI 

"Sec.  601.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  is  declared 
unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability  there- 
of to  any  person  or  circumstances  is  held  in- 
valid, the  applicability  of  such  part  to  other 
persons  and  circumstances  and  the  constitu- 
tionality or  validity  of  every  other  part  of 
the  Act  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sec.  602.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of 
1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The  performance  of  any 
function  vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or  agency  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  said  Board 
of  Commissioners  may  be  delegated  by  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  such   plan. 

"Sec.  603.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  which 
follows  its  approval  by  more  than  ten  days." 

The  Commissioners  note  that  throughout 
the  bill  the  intention  appears  to  be  to  in- 
crease the  penalty  presently  provided  lor 
certain  offenses,  and  in  several  Instances  to 
establish  a  mandatory  minimum  penalty. 
The  Commissioners  have  considerable  ques- 
tion concerning  the  effectiveness  of  a  man- 
datory minimum  penalty.  They  are  of  the 
view  that  any  such  penalty  may  In  its  effect 
be  self-defeating,  in  that  If  the  mandatory 
minimum  penalty  is  considered  excessive  by 
a  Jury,  it  may  tend  to  acquit  the  defendant 
rather  than  subject  him  to  what  the  Jury 
may  consider  an  excessively  high  mandatory 
minimum  penalty.  The  Commissioners  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  some  effort  is 
made  to  keep  from  the  Jury  the  knowledge 
of  the  penalty  to  which  a  defendant  may  be 
subject,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  knowl- 
edge Is  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  defendant  did  or  did  not  commit  the 
offense  with  which  he  Is  charged.  However, 
the  Commissioners  recognize  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Jurors  in  attendance  at  court  ac- 
quire knowledge  concerning  the  maximum 
and  minimum  penalties  for  the  more  com- 
mon offenses,  and  carry  this  knowledge  with 
them  Into  the  Jury  room  at  the  time  they 
bCKln  their  consideration  of  a  case.  In  view 
of  this,  t%e  Commissioners  question  whether 
a  mandatory  minimum  penalty,  or  an  in- 
crease in  an  existing  mandatory  minimum 
penalty,  will  operate  In  such  manner  as  to 
affect  materially  the  crime  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Walteb  N.  Tobriner, 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners,  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbiA. 


U.S.  DEPAr.TMENT  OF  JUSTICE, 

Washington.  D.C.  July  25, 1963. 
Hon.  Kermtt  Gordon, 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  the  bill  H.R.  7525  "re- 
lating to  crime  and  criminal  procediue  In 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

Your  letter  of  July  16,  1963  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  H.R.  7525  accurately  relates 
titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  the  bill  to  similar 
provisions  of  various  bills  commented  on 
in  our   12-page  report   of   May   16.   1963   to 


the  same  committee.  We  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  views  previously  expressed  on 
these  provisions. 

We  have  no  objection  to  title  IV,  which 
would  amend  existing  law  relating  to  dan- 
gerous weapons  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3201) 
to  Include  "robbery"  In  the  definition  of 
the  term  "crime  of  violence  " 

Subsection  la)  of  section  501  of  title  V 
of  the  bill  would  provide  for  the  Imposi- 
tion :)f  the  death  penalty  In  rape  cases, 
unless  the  jury  unanimously  recommends 
life  imprisonment.  If  the  jury  is  unable  to 
agree,  the  court  may  impose  the  death  pen- 
alty or  life  Imprisonment.  A  person  sen- 
tenced under  the  section  would  not  become 
eligible  for  parole  until  he  has  served  20 
years.  Under  existing  law,  rape  and  carnal 
knowledu;e  are  punishable  by  up  to  30  years' 
imprLsonment.  but  the  jury  may  specifically 
recommend  the  death  penalty.  If  the  Jury 
fails  to  agree  on  punishment,  the  sentence 
IS   imprisonment    (D.C.   Code.   sec.  22-2801). 

As  pointed  out  in  our  report  of  May  16, 
we  are  generally  opposed  to  mandatory  sen- 
tencing requirements.  Moreover,  the  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  particularly  in 
cases  of  statutory  rape,  which  would  also  be 
covered  by  this  section,  seems  unduly  harsh 
and  lacking  in  fiexibilliy.  In  our  view  greater 
discretion  in  sentencing  should  be  per- 
mitted in  order  that  all  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  crime  may  be  taken 
into  account.  In  a  large  number  of  rape 
cases  there  may  be  a  lack  of  consent,  tech- 
nically speaking,  but  there  frequently  Is  a 
prior  relationship  between  the  two  parties. 
There  often  are  other  circumstances,  too, 
which  make  a  case  different  from  one  In 
which  there  is  violence,  a  weapon  used,  no 
prior  acquaintance  between  the  parties,  or 
serious  physical  injury. 

Existing  law  provides  that  persons  con- 
victed of  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  rob. 
rape,  or  poison  shall  be  sentenced  to  not 
more  than  15  years  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-501). 
Section  502  would  amend  the  existing  law 
to  provide  a  minimum  sentence  of  2  years 
and  a  maximum  of  15  years.  We  think  it 
unwise  to  establish  minimum  sentences  and 
thus  remove  or  limit  the  discretion  of  Judges 
to  impose  sentence  on  the  basis  of  the  par- 
ticular crime  and  the  background  of  the 
person  convicted. 

Section  503  of  the  bill  would  define  two 
degrees  of  burglary — breaking  or  entering 
an  occupied  dwelling,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  from  20  years  to  life;  and 
breaking  or  entering  a  dwelling,  store,  ves- 
sel, etc.,  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
from  5  to  15  years.  We  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  defining  two  categories  of  bur- 
glary, but  we  would  again  question  the  wis- 
dom of  minimum  sentencing  requirements 
and  for  that  reason  would  oppose  this  pro- 
vision. 

Section  504  of  the  bill  would  raise  the 
present  minimum  penalty  of  6  months  for 
robbery  to  5  years.  Our  previous  comments 
on  minrmimi  sentences  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  section  504. 

Section  505  of  the  bill  dealing  with  bribery 
in  connection  with  athletic  contests  appears 
unobjectionable.  However,  a  question  is 
raised  as  to  whether  an  intention  to  limit 
the  "margin  of  defeat"  is  a  culpable  inten- 
tion. Someone  who  attempts  to  accomplish 
that,  and  someone  who  bribes  a  contestant 
to  accomplish  that,  may  very  well  be  trying 
to  win  for  his  team.  The  language  in  all 
of  the  subsections  "limit  the  margin  of  vic- 
tory or  defeat  In  such  contests"  should  be 
changed  to  refer  more  specifically  to  the  case 
of  a  particular  team  trying  to  lose  or  trying 
to  limit  the  margin  of  its  own  victory.  We 
note  also  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  those  of  section  22-1513  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  overlap.  Also,  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  fall  to  state  the  applicable 
fines. 


Section  506  would  make  mandatory  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  (DC.  Code,  sec 
22-2303)  which  call  for  additional  terms  of 
imprisonment  for  the  commission  of  crimes 
of  violence  when  armed  with  a  pistol  or 
other  firearm,  and  prohibits  any  suspension 
or  probationary  .sentence.  For  reasons  pre- 
viously  discussed,  we  are  opposed  to  the 
mandatory  sentencing  requirements  of  this 
section. 

Tlie  provisions  of  section  507  providing  for 
the  amendment  of  existing  law  relating  to 
indecent  publications  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-2001)  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bill  H.R 
5989.  A  copy  of  the  Department's  proposed 
report  on  H.R.  5989  Is  being  forwarded  for 
clearance  along  with  this  report.  As  pointed 
out  In  our  proposed  report  several  of  these 
provisions  are  objectionable  as  presenting 
substantial  constitutional  problems.  How- 
ever, we  have  read  the  proposed  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  H.R.  59R9  and  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  section  of  the  bill  if  amended 
as  sugojested  in  that  report. 

Existing  law  prohibits  the  placing  of  ex- 
plosives with  intent  to  destroy  or  injure 
property,  and  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding 
10  years,  or  both  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  3105) .  Sec- 
tion 508  of  the  bill  would  set  a  minimum 
sentence  of  5  years  and  would  retain  the 
maximum  sentence  at  10  years.  Our  previ- 
ous comments  on  minimum  sentencing  re- 
quirements are  applicable  to  this  section. 

Section  509  would  prohibit  the  giving  of 
false  reports  or  information  to  the  police 
department  with  knowledge  that  the  infor- 
mation is  false.  The  offense  would  be  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  up  to  $100  or  imprison- 
ment up  to  6  months,  or  both.  We  have  no 
objection  to  this  section. 

In    view   of  the  foregoing   considerations, 
the  Department  of  Justice  Is  unable  to  rec- 
ommend enactment  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 


U.S.  Department  of  Ju.stice. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  16, 1963. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan. 
Chairjnan.  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
House   of   Representatives.   Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  requests  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  various  bills  which  have 
been  Introduced  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  the 
crime  problem.s  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  recognize  that  there 
are  varied  interests  which  must  be  accom- 
modated in  any  statutes  we  enact  to  aid  in 
the  enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws.  We 
must  make  available  to  our  law  enforcement 
officers  whatever  lawful,  appropriate  means 
we  can  with  which  to  make  our  streets, 
homes,  and  places  of  business  safer.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  not  every  person  who  Is  taken  Into  cus- 
tody, nor  even  every  person  charged  with 
crime,  is  guilty.  We  must  also  be  mindful 
that  irrespective  of  whether  such  person  Is 
Innocent  or  guilty,  our  Constitution  and  our 
way  of  life  require  that  certain,  sometimes 
restrictive,  rules  of  conduct  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  our  enforcement  people  and  our 
courts.  Any  legislation  favorably  considered 
by  the  Congress  must  reflect  an  awareness 
of  these  sometimes  conflicting  considera- 
tions. 

Among  the  bills  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  are  the  measures  directed  at  the 
impact  of  the  so-called  Mallory  case.  As 
you  know,  the  Mallory  rule  Is  not  at  all  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  under  what  circum- 
stances the  police  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  make  an  arrest.  The  case  stands  merely 
for   the  proposition  that  a  confession  ob- 
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tained  from   an   arrested  person  before  his  ' 
arraignment  will  not  be  received  in  evidence 
in  a  criminal  trial  if  obtained  during  a  pe- 
riod of  "unreasonable  delay."     This  is  as  it 
should  be.     Since  the  decdslon   in   Mallory, 
we  have  had  a  number  of  other  cases  inter- 
preting "unreasonable  delay"   which.   I   am 
advised,  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  In- 
vestigating  officers    to   speak    with    arrested 
persons  with  any  assurance  that  a  resultant 
confession  will  be  usable  In  the  courtroom. 
The  American  Law  Institute  has  recently 
received  funds  with  which  to  undertake   a 
study  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  Mallory 
decision.    Also,  various  bills  directed  to  these 
problems  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress. 
You  have  requested  a  report  on  H.R.   1930, 
H.R.  5334,  and  H.R.  5726.    Without  expressing 
any  view  on  the  need  for  amendatory  legis- 
lation—leaving that  quest'on  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  enfor<jement  officials   and   the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
all  of  whom   grapple   with  the  problems  of 
Mallory    daily — the    Department    of    Justice 
would   support   H.R.    5726   In   preference   to 
the  other  two  bills.     It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  there  should  not  be   (and   under  rule 
5(a)  of  the  Criminal  Rules  there  cannot  be) 
any  unnecessary  delay  in  taking  an  arrested 
person  before  a  commissioner  or  magistrate. 
Section  2  of  H.R.  5726  recognizes  this   and 
clearly  provides  for  the  exclusion  from  evi- 
dence of  any  confession,  admission,  or  state- 
ment made  during  a  period  of  unnecessary 
delay.     However,    the   bill    provides    that    a 
delay  in  taking  a  person  before  a  commit- 
ting magistrate  shall  not  be  deemed  cause 
for   exclusion    of    an    otherwise    admissible 
confession,  admission,  or  statement  if  cer- 
tain   prescribed    guidelines   are    adhered    to 
in  the  course  of  the  detention.     It  is  the 
guidelines  that  make  this  bill  superior,  in 
our  Judgment,  to  H.R.   19S0  and  H.R.  5334. 
H.R.  1930.  except  for  requiring  advice  to  an 
accused  of  his  right  not  to  make  a  statement 
and  that  any  he  makes  may  be  used  against 
him,  falls  to  provide  even  minimum  safe- 
guards for  an  accused.     HM.  5334,  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  so-called  Klllough  committee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association, 
but  rejected  by  the  general  membership  at 
an  open  meeting  in  April  Blmllarly  fails  to 
provide  adequate  safeguards  and  thereby  is 
susceptible  to  serious  constitutional  doubt 
as  violative  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment.    On  the  other  hand,  H.R. 
5726  provides  that  delay  in  and  of  Itself  will 
not  be  cause  for  exclusion  of  a  confession, 
admission,  or  statement  if  a  person  Is  plainly 
advised,  in   advance  of  questioning,  of  his 
right  to  make  no  statement  and  that  any  he 
does  make  may  be  used  against  him;  if  he  is 
afforded,  again  In  advance  of  questioning,  an 
opportunity  to  notify  a  relative  or  friend  and 
consult  with   counsel;    If  not  more  than   6 
hours  elapsed   between   the  arrest   and  the 
completion  of  the  confession,  statement,  or 
admission;  and  If,  when  reasonably  possible, 
the  questioning,   warning   and   advice   were 
witnessed  by  someone  not  a  law  enforcement 
officer,   transcribed   verbatim,   or   sound   re- 
corded. 

investigative    30BPENA 

Two  bills,  H.R.  5046  and  H.R.  5335,  "to 
authorize  Judicial  officers  to  require  the  giv- 
ing of  evidence  relating  to  crimes  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  have  been  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  comment. 

These  bills  are  substantially  similar.  They 
are  presumably  offered  aa  possible  substi- 
tutes for  the  arrest  for  Investigation  pro- 
cedure which  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners banned  as  of  March  15,  1963. 
Both  measures  would  authorize  the  issuance 
of  an  Investigative  subpena  by  certain  Judi- 
cial olBcers  on  application  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  If  in  a  criminal  investigation  of  an 
offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  1 
year  or  more  good  cause  is  shown  for  be- 
lieving that  a  person  may  be  able  to  give 
evidence  relating^  such  crime.    HJl.  5335 


also  provides  that  when  an  investigating  of- 
ficer has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
if  the  normal  procedure  Is  followed  the  re- 
spondent may  not  be  readily  available,  he 
may  serve  a  subpena  previously  Issued  in 
blank  by  a^court  clerk  or  U.S.  commissioner 
and  bring  the  respondent  before  a  Judicial 
officer.  Both  bills  limit  interrogation  to  6 
hours,  with  H.R.  5335  excluding  police  sta- 
tions or  detention  facilities  as  proper  places 
for  such  questioning.  H.R.  5046  makes  a 
respondent's  "refusal"  to  give  evidence 
punishable  as  contempt.  H.R.  5335  provides 
that  when  a  respondent  "willfully  refuses"  he 
may  be  prosecuted  as  provided  in  title  23  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  and  be  sub- 
ject to  a  maximum  penalty  of  a  $500  fine  or 
60  ctays'  imprisonment. 

As  with  some  of  the  Mallory  legislation 
discussed  earlier,  this  Department  expresses 
no  recommendation  as  to  the  need  of  an 
experiment  such  as  would  be  embarked  upon 
under  this  type  of  legislation.  We  do  feel, 
however,  if  legislation  such  as  H.R.  5726  is 
enacted,  the  investigative  subpena  legisla- 
tion would  be  unnecessary.  In  any  event, 
the  bills  now  before  the  committee,  H.R. 
5046  and  H.R.  5335,  appear  to  lack  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  to  which  persons  upon  whom 
Investigative  subpenas  may  be  served  are 
constitutionally  entitled. 

Among  the  features  of  the  legislation 
which  merit  close  scrutiny  are  the  following: 
First,  despite  the  statement  in  H.R.  5335 
(sec.  1(c) )  that  a  detention  as  provided  for 
in  the  bill  shall  not  constitute  an  arrest, 
both  bills  provide  for  a  seizure  of  the  per- 
son without  probable  cause,  in  violation  of 
the  fourth  amendment  and  accompanied  by 
the  consequences  of  a  conventional  arrest. 
Both  bills  seem  to  permit  a  6-hour  police  in- 
terrogation of  a  person  suspected  of  commit- 
ting  a  felony,  without  the  assistance  of 
counsel.  In  our  view  such  a  procedure 
would  be  violative  of  the  sixth  amendment's 
guarantee  that  an  accused  shall  "have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense."  If 
this  legislation  is  to  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration, the  final  enactment  should  at 
least — 

1.  Provide  that  the  questioning  Is  to  be 
done  In  the  presence  of  a  monitor  designated 
by  the  court. 

2.  Provide  that  the  questioning  shotild 
be  reduced  considerably  from  the  6  hours 
provided  In  the  bill,  ^bject  to  iui  exten- 
sion for  an  additional  period  of  time  by  the 
judicial  officer  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 

3.  Provide  that  the  witness  is  free  to  leave 
if  he  wishes,  subject,  of  course  to  a  prosecu- 
tion for  contempt. 

4.  Provide  for  representation  by  counsel 
throughout  the  interrogation. 

5.  Provide  that  a  Judicial  officer  shall  ad- 
vise the  respondent  of  his  right  to  make  no 
incriminating  statement,  and  that  any  state- 
ments he  does  make  may  be  used  against  him. 

6.  Provide  for  the  verbatim  recording  of 
all  questions,  answers,  and  statements  made 
in  the  course  of  the  interrogation. 

Whether,  with  the  addition  of  these  safe- 
guards the  legislation  would  constitute  a 
useful  Investigative  tool  is  a  question  on 
which  local  enforcement  personnel  can  bet- 
ter advise  the  committee. 

MATE31IAL  WITNESSES 

The  committee  has  requested  otu-  views 
on  H.R.  1929,  a  bill  "to  permit  an  officer  or 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  detain  and  ques- 
tion persons  svispected  of  committing  crimes; 
and  to  require  bond  in  the  case  of  certain 
material  viritnesses";  and  H.R.  5336,  a  bill  "to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  material  and  nec- 
essary witnesses  to  crimes  committed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

KR.  1929  is  cast  in  two  sections,  the  first 
of  which  provides  for  the  detention  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  committing  criminal  acts 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It,  in  effect, 
would  constitute  a  legislative  reinstitutlon 


of  investigative  sirrest  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  such,  it  would  be  subject  to  the 
constitutional  and  other  considerations  pre- 
viously raised  with  respect  to  H.R.  5046  and 
H.R.  5335,  the  investigative  subpena  bills. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  survive  Judicial  scrutiny,  as  it  has 
even  less  of  the  required  safeguards  sug- 
gested by  the  foiu-th,  fifth,  and  sixth  amend- 
ments than  do  the  subpena  bills. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  1929,  and  H.R.  5336  are 
directed  at  assuring  the  presence  of  material 
witnesses  at  the  investigation  or  trial  of  a 
person  charged  with  the  commission  of  a 
felony.  H.R.  1929  would  permit  a  Metropoli- 
tan Police  officer  to  detain  a  material  witness 
for  6  hours  before  bringing  him  before  a 
Judicial  officer  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  reasonable  probability  that  such  witness 
will  not  be  available  during  an  investigation 
or  trial.  H.R.  5336  reqtUres  that  a  material 
witness  be  taken  before  a  Judicial  officer 
"without  unnecessary  delay,"  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
he  will  not  be  available  at  a  trial.  It  does 
not  permit  a  6-hour  delay,  nor  does  it  per- 
mit detention  in  connection  with  investiga- 
tions. HR.  5336,  submitted  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners,  represents  the 
sounder  approach  to  the  material  witness 
problem  to  which  it  is  addressed.  It  Is  pat- 
terned after  rule  46(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  constitutionality 
of  which  has  never  been  doubted.  However, 
if  it  is  to  be  favorably  considered,  the  com- 
mittee may  wish  to  consider  the  following 
suggestions. 

Recognizing  that  the  person  Involved  is 
not  accused  of  a  criminal  act,  and  may  even 
be  the  victim  of  that  act,  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable to  provide  a  means  for  witnesses  who 
are  unable  to  post  bonds  because  of  financial 
inability  to  be  released  from  confinement. 

In  some  States,  by  statute,  once  the  de- 
fendant is  apprehended  the  deposition  of  the 
witness  may  be  taken,  and  the  defendant 
afforded  the  right  of  a  cross-examination. 
Rule  15(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  has  a  similar  provision.  While 
the  rules  of  criminal  procedure  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  provide  for  depositions  of 
material  witnesses  for  the  defendant,  who 
are  about  to  leave  the  District  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  23-111),  no  like  provision  is  made  for 
depositions  of  witnesses  for  the  Government. 

It  is  suggested  also,  that  although  the  wit- 
ness is  not  acciised  of  a  crime,  he  should 
have  the  right  to  counsel  and  be  advised  of 
this  right.  An  analogous  situation  is  the 
right  of  an  accused  to  counsel  in  a  prelimi- 
nary hearing.  There  is  precedent  for  this 
practice.  In  New  York,  for  example,  the 
magistrate  advises  the  witness  of  his  right 
to  counsel,  and  if  he  cannot  pay  for  it,  the 
court  will  assign  an  attorney  to  serve  with- 
out compensation.  (See  40  Neb.  L.  Rev.  503, 
510;  511,  note  42,  commenting  on  "Imprison- 
ment of  the  material  witness  for  failure  to 
give  bond.") 

It  is  also  suggested  that  consideration  be 
given  to  compensating  a  witness  for  time 
spent  in  detention  awaiting  interrogation  or 
trial.  While  there  are  provisions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  for  witness  fees  for 
attendance  in  court  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  11-1501 
and  23-109),  under  the  weight  of  authority, 
these  provisions  would  not  be  broad  enough 
to  permit  payment  of  compensation  to  a 
material  witness  under  detention.  Even  if 
detention  is  a  public  duty  which  a  person 
may  properly  be  called  on  to  perform,  it  may 
operate  as  an  Intolerable  burden  on  a  wit- 
ness and  his  family,  if,  while  prevented  from 
working,  he  is  denied  reimbursement  during 
the  detention  period  which  under  some  cir- 
cumstances might  be  prolonged  for  several 
months. 

As  is  provided  in  rule  46(b)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  a  provision  which  would 
authorize  the  judge  or  commissioner  to  or- 
der the  release  of  the  witness  if  he  has  been 
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detained  for  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
time,  and  to  modify  at  any  time  the  require- 
ment as  to  bail. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill  the  police 
would,  without  Judicial  process,  be  em- 
powered physically  to  take  the  material  wit- 
ness before  the  judge  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  determination  that  the  statutory 
grounds  exist.  As  a  practical  matter  this 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  where  a  witness 
is  taken  into  custody  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime.  However,  with  respect  to  witnesses 
other  than  those  taken  into  custody  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime  we  suggest  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  a  revision  of  the  proposal 
to  provide  that  such  witnesses  may  not  be 
taken  before  a  Judge  except  pursuant  to  a 
court-issued  subpena.  This  could  be  based 
on  an  ex  parte  affidavit  or  petition.  Such  a 
revision  would  be  consistent  with  rule  46(b) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Also,  to  clarify  the  Intention  that  not 
everyone  need  be  detained,  but  that  those 
who  are  must  be  brought  before  a  Judicial 
officer  without  unnecessary  delay,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  lines  2  through  4  of  page  2  be 
revised  to  read :  "Witness  may  be  detained  by 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  or 
by  a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer.  Any 
person  so  detained  shall,  without  unneces- 
sary delay,  be  taken  before  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States." 

Modified  as  suggested,  H.R.  5336  would 
substantially  improve  the  existing  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  the  deten- 
tion of  material  witnesses. 

DTJHHAM    RXTLE 

The  Department  has  not  been  asked  to 
submit  its  views  on  H.R.  1932,  legislation 
to  clarify  and  modify  substantively  and  pro- 
cedurally—the  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia relating  to  the  defense  of  insanity 
in  criminal  cases.  However,  in  your  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General,  dated  April  2.  you 
refer  to  testimony  by  District  law  enforce- 
ment officials  that  the  present  state  of  the 
law  has  seriously  hampered  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice. 

H.R.  1932  is  identical  with  H.R.  7052,  87th 
Congress,  which  passed  the  House  on  June  26. 
1961.  It  is  directed  at  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  In  the  application  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  in  Durham  v.  United 
States  (94  U.S.  App.  DC;  214  F.  2d  862, 
(1954)).  However,  in  the  course  of  recent 
decisions — notably  McDonald  v.  United  States 
(312  P.  2d  847  (1962) )— the  Court  has  largely 
obviated  the  need  for  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  1932.  In  Its  unanimous,  en  banc  opin- 
ion, the  court  not  only  resolved  many  of 
the  difficulties,  but  reflected  a  willingness 
and  ability  to  make  adjustments  in  the  Dur- 
ham rule  and  its  application,  as  experience 
dictates.  It  Is  the  view  of  this  Department 
that  the  court  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity further  to  develop  and  refine  the  law 
in  this  area  without  legislation  at  this  time. 

FOtniTH    OFFENDER 

The  Department  Is  unable  to  recommend 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  1893,  a  bill  to  provide, 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  life  Imprisonment  of  any  {>erson  con- 
victed of  four  felonies. 

Apart  from  the  specifics  of  the  bill,  as  to 
which  we  have  certain  criticisms,  we  are  gen- 
erally opposed  to  this  or  similar  legislation. 
It  Is  not  In  keeping  with  modern  thinking, 
as  expressed  repeatedly  by  judges  and  In  the 
American  Law  Institute  Model  Penal  Code, 
that  mandatory  sentences  are  of  a  highly 
questionable  value.  They  result  In  serious 
Inequities  and  make  It  even  more  difficult 
to  obtain  warranted  convictions,  particularly 
when  Jurors  know  that  a  conviction  means 
life  Imprisonment  for  an  offender. 

The  sentencing  process  Is  aSected  by  nu- 
merous factors  which  vary  from  case  to  case, 
and  the  weight  to  be  sisslgned  to  each  factor 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  presld- 
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Ing  Judge  In  each  Instance.  The  Interim 
report  of  the  New  York  State  Temporary 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  published  on  February  1,  1963,  indi- 
cates similar  misgivings  about  the  operation 
of  New  York's  habitual  offender  legislation 
of  this  type. 

The  prohibition  against  parole  for  a  pris- 
oner convicted  and  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment adds  further  undesirable  rigidity 
to  the  measure. 

Finally,  the  measure  Is  In  direct  conflict 
with  Public  Law  85-752  (72  Stat.  845,  ap- 
proved August  25,  1958)  which  seeks  to  In- 
vest the  sentencing  process  with  a  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factors  Involved,  an 
objective  which  that  law  proposes  to  reach 
through  Judicial  institutes  and  Indetermi- 
nate sentences. 

DANGEROUS  WEAPONS 

The  final  measure  on  which  the  com- 
mittee has  requested  our  views  is  H.R.  678. 
a  bill  to  make  possession  of  a  dangerous 
weapon  presumptive  evidence  of  Intent  to 
use  It  unlawfully. 

This  Department  Is  gravely  concerned 
about  the  ease  with  which  dangerous  weap- 
ons may  be  obtained,  transferred,  and  pos- 
sessed, and  the  tragedies  which  occur  as  a 
result  of  this.  We  would  wholeheartedly 
support  legislation  to  regulate  traffic  in  such 
weapons,  and  their  possession,  but  are  un- 
able to  support  an  approach  to  the  problem 
such  as  that  of  H.R.  678. 

Dangerous  weapons,  by  definition  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  include  a  toy 
pistol,  a  razor,  and  a  knife  with  a  blade 
longer  than  3  Inches.  To  presume  from 
the  possession  by  a  child  of  a  toy  pistol  that 
he  Intends  to  use  It  unlawfully,  or  to  pre- 
siune  that  a  man's  possession  of  a  razor 
Indicates  an  Intent  to  use  It  unlawfully,  or 
to  presume  that  a  housewife  carrying  her 
carving  knife  intends  to  put  it  to  an  illegal 
use.  Is  unreasonable. 

Further,  the  Supreme  Court  In  Tot  v. 
United  States  (319  U.S.  463,  467-468  (1943) ) , 
stated  the  following  concerning  statutory 
presumptions: 

"Under  our  decisions,  a  statutory  pre- 
sumption cannot  be  sustained  if  there  be  no 
rational  connection  between  the  fact  proved 
and  the  loltlmate  fact  presumed.  If  the 
inference  of  the  one  from  the  proof  of  the 
other  Is  arbitrary  because  of  lack  of  connec- 
tion between  the  two  In  common  experience. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  valid  presumption 
may  not  be  created  upon  a  view  of  relation 
broader  than  the  Jury  might  take  in  a  spe- 
cific case.  But,  where  the  Inference  is  so 
strained  as  not  to  have  a  reasonable  relation 
to  the  circumstances  of  life  as  we  know 
them.  It  Is  not  competent  for  the  legislature 
to  create  it  as  a  rule  governing  the  procedure 
of  courts." 

Benton  v.  United  States  (232  F.  2d  341 
(D.C.  Cir.  1956)).  Involved  a  statutory  pre- 
sumption somewhat  similar  to  the  one  In  the 
bill  In  question.  In  that  case  the  defendant 
had  been  convicted  for  violation  of  section 
22-3601  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"No  person  shall  have  In  his  possession  In 
the  District  any  Instruments,  tool,  or  other 
Implement  for  picking  locks  or  pockets,  or 
that  Is  usually  employed,  or  reasonably  may 
be  employed  in  the  commission  of  any  crime. 
If  he  Is  unable  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
the  possession  of  the   implement." 

The  defendant  had  been  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  sledge  hammer,  ax.  and  hacksaw. 
The  court  Interpreted  the  statute  as  allow- 
ing the  Jury  to  presume  the  existence  of  an 
Intent  to  use  the  Instrument  for  a  felonious 
purpose  from  the  mere  fact  of  possession  of 
the  instrument.  The  court.  In  reversing  the 
conviction,  held  that  no  rational  Inference 
of  criminal  Intent  could  be  drawn  from  the 
mere  possession  of  tools  which  "reasonably 
may  be  employed"  In  crime.  The  court  did 
not  reach  the  question  of  whether  the  In- 


ference of  criminal  intent  could  be  drawn 
from  the  possession  of  tools  or  Implements 
which  In  themselves  give  rise  to  sinister 
inferences. 

Some  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  re- 
port were  stated  In  substance  by  U.S.  Attor- 
ney Acheson  when  he  appeared  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  on  May  6.  However,  I  hope  thu 
written  presentation  of  them  will  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance  to  the  committee  in  its  de" 
liberations. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's progrkm. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

Deputy  Attorney  General- 
Mr.  WHITENER.    Mr.  Chairman  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question  with  respect 
to  the  minority  views,  to  which  the 
gentleman  subscribed,  I  notice  the 
gentleman  is  concerned  about  the  entire 
bill  and  its  constitutionality. 

Would  the  gentleman  recommend  that 
we  embrace  in  this  legislation  the  New 
York  laws  which  were  recently  enacted 
called  the  stop-and-frisk  and  the  no- 
knock  laws,  where  a  police  officer  can 
stop  anybody  and  search  him  or  go  into 
anybody's  house  without  knocking? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  do  not  support  those 
principles,  I  believe  that  those  laws  as 
enacted  in  the  State  of  New  York  are 
unconstitutional  and  will  be  so  declared 
when  they  reach  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
I  was  not  In  favor  of  that  approach  then 
and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it  now. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well  in  the  minority  views  indicates 
there  is  something  unholy  about  our  fix- 
ing minimum  punishments  for  crimes 
committed  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  I  note  in  your  State  that  second  de- 
gree murder  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  20  years  or  more 
than  life  and  manslaughter  is  punish- 
able  

Mr.  MULTER.  May  I  interrupt  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  WHITENER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  And  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  statistics  show 
that  those  mandatory  penalties  do  not 
deter  crime  and  they  have  not  reduced 
the  crime  rate? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  take  it  the 
gentleman  is  saying  that  punishing 
crime  has  no  relationship  to  deterring 
crime? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  take  penology 
and  the  history  of  penology  as  the 
gentleman  knows  it.  Should  we  go  back 
to  the  days  when  you  cut  off  the  hand  of 
a  thief  or  the  days  when  the  death 
sentence  was  imposed  for  stealing  a  loaf 
of  bread? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  do  not  find  any 
such  language  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  No;  you  do  not.  But 
that  is  the  underlying  principle  of  man- 
datory sentences. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  CONYERS], 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  those  who  have  spoken 
against  H.R.  5688,  the  omnibus  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  and  strongly  urge 
its  recommittal  or  defeat. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  entire 
country  has  had  Its  attention  focused  on 
Selma,  Ala.,  largely  because  of  the  un- 
justified and  unconstitutional  use  of  local 
police  powers.  Certainly  at  this  time  we 
should  be  particularly  careful  and  re- 
sponsible about  authorizing  police  pro- 
cedures in  the  local  jurisdiction  for  which 
we  have  special  responsibility — the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  entire  country 
will  be  guided  by  our  actions  today. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  communication  I  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  this  bill  that 
was  signed  by  many  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  Many 
members  of  this  committee  are  attorneys 
and  at  least  two  of  them  are  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  and 
so  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  proper  legal  procedures.  They 
pointed  out  that  this  measure  is  being 
rushed  through  committee  and  this 
House  without  proper  consideration.  No 
public  hearings  have  been  held  on  this 
bill  at  all.  In  early  1963  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  general  subject  of  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict, but  many  proposals  included  in  this 
bill  were  not  discussed  even  then.  I  was 
shocked  to  find  that  the  committee  re- 
port, 153  pages  long,  only  became  avail- 
able 3  days  ago.  Most  disturbing  is  the 
fact  that  even  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  who  oppose 
this  bill  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  majority  report  before  they 
wrote  their  dissenting  views.  Certainly 
we  should  have  more  adequate  consider- 
ation of  such  an  Important  measure  than 
HJl.  5688  has  received  so  far. 

As  an  attorney  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  discuss  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  aspects  of  this  bill — the  re- 
classification of  a  number  of  more  minor 
crimes  into  major  offenses  and  the  set- 
ting of  a  mandatory  minimum  sentence 
for  the  conunitting  of  certain  offenses. 

The  mandatory  minimum  sentence  has 
been  placed  into  the  bill  despite  the  op- 
position of  the  District  Commissioners, 
the  chief  of  police,  the  head  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bureau  of  Corrections, 
the  Justice  Department,  and  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Corrections. 

These  gentlemen  believe  as  I  do  that 
such  a  provision  will  act  to  the  detriment 
of  what  the  proposers  of  this  bill  are  try- 
ing to  achieve — a  crime-free  city.  No 
Jury  can  fail  to  be  cognizant  of  the  con- 
sequences of  its  acts.  If  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  were  established,  a 
Jury  feeling  that  such  a  sentence  were 
too  strong  might  be  tempted  to  acquit  a 
clearly  guilty  person.  This  has  been 
done  often  In  capital  cases  despite  the 
disqualification  of  jurors  who  are  willing 
to  admit  that  capital  punishment  ap- 
pears to  be  a  too  severe  punishment  to 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative  of 
an  urban  district,  I  am  well  aware  that 
crime  is  increasing  during  the  1960's  to 
crisis  proportions.  In  Detroit,  before  my 
election  to  this  great  body,  I  was  actively 


concerned  with  the  problems  of  police- 
community  relations,  police  brutality, 
civil  liberties,  and  urban  crime.  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  necessity  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  But  if  we  are  to 
deal  adequately  with  this  crisis,  we  must 
do  it  with  wisdom  and  humanity,  not 
with  the  retrogressive  and  unconstitu- 
tional measures  included  in  this  bill. 

President  Johnson  demonstrated  his 
concern  with  this  problem  when  he  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  appoint  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Certainly  it  would  be 
far  better  for  us  to  await  the  report  of 
that  Commission  than  to  pass  this  hast- 
ily-considered and  ill-advised  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  particularly  want  to 
praise  the  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  who  filed  the 
minority  report  on  this  bill.  Their  re- 
port is  cogent  and  exhaustive  in  its 
analysis  of  the  bill.  Let  me  read  to  my 
colleagues  the  three  main  points  the 
minority  report  makes  in  its  opening  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill:  » 

A.  The  bill  Is  being  rushed  through  with- 
out hearings  or  adequate  consideration. 

B.  The  bill  Is  badly  drafted,  unconstitu- 
tional, unworkable,  unduly  harsh,  and  in- 
adequate for  the  needs  of  the  District. 

C.  The  Senate  District  committee's  criti- 
cisms of  the  House  bill  further  illustrate  how 
objectionable  HJl.  946  Is^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  report  Is 
of  such  quality,  that  I  would  like  to  use 
the  opening  and  closing  summary  state- 
ments of  the  minority  report  as  my  clos- 
ing remarks  in  urging  the  defeat  of  this 

bUl: 

MiNORiTT  Views — H.R.  5688 

OPENING    STATEMENT 

We  dissent  from  the  majority  report  rec- 
ommending passage  of  H.R.  5688.  We  think 
that  the  committee  amendments  are  wholly 
insufficient  to  correct  the  basic  deficiencies 
of  the  bin.  We  urge  the  House  to  reject  the 
bill. 

This  bill  Incorporates  many  of  the  worst 
features  of  a  series  of  bills  which  have  been 
considered  by  this  committee  in  recent  years. 
It  proposes  harsh  and  repressive  measures  to 
punish  the  criminal  symptoms  of  the  social 
and  economic  misery  within  the  District  of 
Colvmibla.  Its  disregard  of  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  puts  human 
values  at  the  bottom  of  the  legislative  scale. 
It  Ignores  the  President's  call,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  February  15,  1965  (H. 
Doc.  87,  89th  Cong.),  for  "a  fair  and  effective 
system  of  law  enforcement"  and  "Imagina- 
tive improvements  in  the  entire  legal  and  so- 
cial structure  of  our  criminal  law  and  its 
administration."  It  takes  no  account  of  the 
President's  simultaneous  statement  that  he 
will  "establish  a  commission  which  will  con- 
cern itself  specifically  with  crime  and  law 
enforcement  in  the  District."  And  It  Is  in- 
consistent with  the  President's  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress  concerning  crime  (Mar.  8, 
1965,  H.  Doc.  103,  89th  Cong.) ,  where  he  said: 
"We  are  not  prepared  In  our  democratic  sys- 
tem to  pay  for  Improved  law  enforcement 
by  unreasonable  limitations  on  the  Individ- 
ual protections  which  ennoble  ovu-  system." 

CONCLTTSION 

This  bill  is  a  repressive  and  unpalatable 
measure,  whether  considered  section  by  sec- 
tion, or  as  a  whole.  If  it  were  adopted  for 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  It  would  undoubt- 
edly serve  as  a  precedent  and  pattern  for  the 
enactment  of  similar  legislation  by  State  and 
municipal  legislative  bodies.  It  thus  poses  a 
danger  to  liberty  and  freedom  and  good  gov- 
ernment, not  only  in  the  narrow  confines  of 


the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also  through- 
out the  United  States. 

We  urge  and  hope  that  this  bUl  will  be 
rejected  and  killed. 

Prank  Hoeton. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3rield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  . 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  proposed 
legislation  and  I  do  so  with  some  feeling 
of  regret  because  it  mars  the  record  of 
cooperation  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]  and  I 
have  been  able  to  achieve  in  matters  that 
affect  the  Nation's  Capital.  Although  we 
differ  in  our  views  on  this  particular 
legislation  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  certainly  deserves 
the  highest  credit  for  his  intense  interest 
in  affairs  of  Washington  and  for  the  very 
many  contributions  that  he  has  made.  I 
am  forced,  however,  to  differ  with  him  on 
this  occasion  by  the  provisions  that  are 
contained  in  this  bill  and  by  the  very 
serious  questions  that  I  have  in  my  own 
mind  about  it  and  the  serious  questions 
that  are  raised  by  people  throughout  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Very  many  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association  happen  to  be 
constituents  of  mine,  living  in  the  ad- 
joining parts  of  Maryland  and  I  think  it 
should  be  known  here  in  this  House  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association 
is  overwhelmingly  in  opposition  to  this 
bUl. 

The  Justice  Department  has  opposed 
this  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  for 
us  simply  to  say  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  opposed  to  it,  but  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  entitled  to 
know  why  the  Justice  Department  is  op- 
posed to  it. 

When  this  legislation,  with  some  mod- 
ifications, was  before  the  House  last  year, 
the  then  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Katzenbach,  who  is  now  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  had  occa- 
sion to  analyze  it  rather  carefully  in  a 
letter  dated  September  13.  1963,  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
other  body.  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
interpolate  his  analysis  of  that  bill  accu- 
rately to  relate  it  to  this  one,  with  due 
regard  to  the  changes  that  have  been 
made. 

Of  title  I,  which  has  not  been  changed, 
the  Attorney  General  said: 

It  does  not  provide  adequate  standards  or 
maintain  necessary  safegviards. 

.This  is  the  Attorney  General's  consid- 
ered view  of  the'Mallory  rule  provision 
title  in  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
House.    I  repeat  it : 

It  does  not  provide  adequate  standards  or 
maintain  necessary  safeguards. 

Unfortunately,  the  Attorney  General 
was  not  before  us  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  give  his  current  views  on  the 
Mallory  rule  and  its  effect  on  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  I  doubt  that  he 
would  have  changed  his  views  on  title  I 
this  year.  But  I  think  at  least  it  would 
have  been  helpful  If  we  had  his  current 
views  on  this  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  Durham  rule  the 
Attorney  General  was  equally  decisive. 
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Referring  to  the  provisions  which  affect 
the  Durham  rule  he  said :  * 

In  Mr.  Acheson's  opinion  and  that  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  dlfflc\Utles  that 
Inhere  In  the  Durham  rule  have  been  largely 
obviated  by  the  decision  in  McDonald  v. 
United  States.  The  McDonald  decision 
brings  the  test  of  criminal  responsibility 
closer  to  the  standard  of  control  over  be- 
havior and  restores  to  the  jury  the  function 
of  passing  upon  the  credibility  and  weight 
of  the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses,  thus 
sharply  curtailing  the  practice  of  coxirt-di- 
rected  verdicts  of  acquittal  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity. 

It  Is  a  major  modification  of  Durham  rtile. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  McDonald  case 
the  en  banc  opinion  of  the  court  was  unani- 
mous and  reflected  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  court  to  make  adjustments  in  the 
Durham  rule  and  to  apply  a  continuing  re- 
evaluation  to  developments  in  this  field  of 
the  law.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
court  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
further  consolidate  and  crystallize  its  new 
departiire  in  the  field  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility and  that  legislation  at  this  time  would 
only  bring  new  controversy  and  confiision 
into  a  field  which  seems  to  be  clarifying  in  a 
satisfactory  way. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  last  year.  The  proposal  now 
pending  before  us  has  not  been  changed 
and  does  not  differ  in  this  regard.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral himself  may  have  changed  his  views. 
It  would  be  very  valuable  to  know  his 
views.    I  doubt  if  he  has  changed  them. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  this 
House  should  be  advised  of  the  legal 
opinion  of  the  highest  legal  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  title  which  deals 
with  the  detentions,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral last  year  objected  on  the  ground 
that  this  bill  provided  for  seizure  "with- 
out probable  cause." 

The  committee  has  remedied  that  diffi- 
culty and  has  provided  that  there  must 
be  probable  cause.  That  amendment  to 
the  bill,  helpful  as  it  is,  does  not  over- 
come, however,  the  Attorney  General's 
further  objection,  and  I  quote: 

In  addition,  the  detention  proposed  by 
title  in  deprives  a  person  of  his  opportunity 
to  seek  bail  immediately,  keeps  him  incom- 
municado, suspends  his  right  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  tends  to  impair  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  that  is  the  legal  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  this  legislation. 

The  Attorney  General  said  last  year 
that  he  fully  recognized  the  necessity 
for  securing  the  appearance  of  material 
witnesses.  He  had  some  constructive 
and  positive  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
how  that  could  be  done  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner.  I  believe  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  have  the  Attorney 
General  before  us  in  order  to  discuss 
in  person  some  of  those  suggestions 
which  he  made.  I  wish  that  that  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  mandatory  minimum  sentences  as 
provided  in  this  bill,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  said,  and  I  quote: 

Finally,  mandatory  minimum^  are  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  Public  Law  85-752  which 
seeks  to  invest  the  sentencing  process  with 
a  full  oonslderatlon  of  aU   the  factors  in- 


volved, an  objective  which  that  law  proposes 
to  reach  through  Judicial  institutes  and  In- 
determinate sentences. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  area 
where  the  highest  legal  officer  in  the 
United  States  has  given  his  view  on  a 
serious  question  of  judicial  and  penal 
philosophy,  which  is  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

There  are  other  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill  which  as  I  say  have  been 
modified  in  accordance  with  past  criti- 
cism and  which  will  pass  muster  today. 
I  have  given  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  sampling  of  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  that  still  exist  which  have  not 
been  changed  and  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  highest  legal  officers  and 
which  were  questioned  by  Members  of 
the  House,  as  you  will  see  from  a  study 
of  the  minority  report. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  go  back  again 
into  committee  and  find  a  greater  con- 
sensus on  what  must  be  contained  in 
this  biU. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  as  I  read  title  III  a  man  may  be 
detained  for  6  hours  and  if,  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  arresting  or  holding  officer,  he 
must  be  considered  a  defendant  and  must 
be  arrested,  does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  or  not  at  the  end  of  that  6  hours 
when  an  arrest  is  determined  to  be  made 
there  is  required  under  the  legislation 
immediate  arraignment  before  a  justice 
or  a  judge  for  bail  to  be  fixed? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  hope  that 
would  be  the  implication,  that  they  would 
wait  no  longer  than  that  for  a  legal  ar- 
raignment. But  I  can  perceive  from  the 
gentleman's  question  that  there  is  at 
.  least  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  there  seems  to  be  a 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  legislation  as  I  read  it  for 
the  police  at  the  end  of  6  hours  then  to 
have  the  proposed  defendant  booked  and 
detain  him  a  subsequent  period  of  time 
without  immediate  arraignment  before  a 
justice  or  a  magistrate  or  whatever  he 
is  called,  so  that  bail  can  be  set. 

I  would  like  to  have  that  clarified  if 
someone  on  the  committee  can  do  so. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  a  clarification  of 
that  question. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  will  clarify  itself  if 
the  gentleman  will  read  the  bill.  The 
last  sentence  of  section  (c)  under  title 
III  states  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  detention  the  person  so 
detained  shall  be  released  or  be  arrested 
and  charged  with  a  crime. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  But  the  gentleman 
did  not  answer  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion I  posed  was  whether  or  not  he  is 
considered  arrested,  and  he  must  there- 
upon be  brought  before  a  magistrate  or 
a  sitting  judge  in  order  for  bail  to  be  fixed 
at  that  time.  I  would  like  to  have  that 
clarified. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  crime  is  carried 
up  to  the  magistrate. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  you  can  get 
some  Idea  from  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  today  of  the  controversial 
character  of  this  bill.  There  is  the  state 
ment  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  quoted 
leaving  a  very  serious  doubt  as  to  what 
should  be  done  here.  The  opinion  has 
been  expressed  time  and  again  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon  that  this  Nation's 
Capital  should  be  a  model  for  the  whole 
country  with  respect  to  its  criminal  code 
I  certainly  share  this  view.  I  have  as 
much  if  not  more  reason  than  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  for  wanting  to  see  Wash 
mgton  have  the  lowest  crime  of  any  major 
city  in  this  country,  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced this  bill  will  contribute  toward 
that  objective. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  current  views 
of  the  Attorney  General  on  some  of  these 
matters.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  is  go- 
ing to  propose.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  current  thinking  of  some  of 
the  law-enforcement  officials  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  be,  including  the 
new  police  chief,  who  has  not  been  called 
to  testify  on  this  particular  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  effort  and 
steps  we  can  take  in  the  classification  of 
crimes,  or  what  steps  we  can  take  to 
improve  the  Police  Department,  what 
we  can  do  about  raising  police  morale. 
The  policemen  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  to  testify  on  their  own  time. 
If  that  results  in  overtime  for  them  in 
the  week,  they  do  not  get  any  additional 
compensation  for  that.  What  effect  does 
this  have  on  the  morale  of  the  Police 
Department?  There  are  some  mechan- 
ical steps  in  the  administration  of^he 
courts  and  the  Police  Department  That 
need  to  be  examined,  as  well  as  the 
amendment  of  the  criminal  codes.  All 
of  these  questions  need  review  in  the 
District. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  the  instruction 
that  the  committee  hold  public  hearings 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams  1. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  this  bill  from  some  experience 
in  the  past  with  basic  law  enforcement, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  the  Mallory 
rule  and  the  McNaghten  test  as  opposed 
to  the  so-called  Durham  rule.  I  was  U.S. 
attorney  for  a  period  of  time  and,  basi- 
cally, what  I  speak  with  regard  to  is  the 
law-abiding  citizen,  the  basic  problem 
that  is  facing  all  of  us  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — particularly  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  District,  and  in  the  day-to-day 
life  that  we  must  live — and  the  practical 
approach  of  what  is  done  day  by  day  on 
the  streets  and,  yes,  in  the  actual  homes, 
backyards,  and  rooms  that  are  involved 
within  the  city  and  the  people  that  are 
living  with  them. 

The  original  McNaghten  rule  is  in 
force  in  most  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
United  States.  Insanity  is  a  matter  of 
defense.  It  is  a  matter  in  many  States 
that  is  presented  to  the  jury  and  right- 
fully so.  This  is  because  our  present 
psychiatric  abilities  are  not  up  to  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  a  man  is  perfectly  safe 
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for  all  time.  We  talk  about  the  individual 
rights  of  human  beings.  This,  of  course, 
we  are  all  concerned  about.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  law-abiding  citizens, 
too.  I  have  some  grave  worries  about 
titie  V  of  this  bill.  But  title  I  and  title  U 
are  basic  titles  that  are  in  force  in  most 
of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.         I 

In  street  crimes  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate and  difficult  things  that  any  pros- 
ecutor faces  is  the  original  proof  of  what 
happened.  This  is  because  usually  this 
comes  from  a  hysterical  victim  and  front 
some  eyewitnesses  who  are  not  very  ac- 
curate and,  yes,  from  investigations  in- 
volved with  the  person  who  is  accused. 
This  is  a  valuable  tool.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary tool.  Many  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pen in  street  crime  cases  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  how  efficient  and  effective 
law  enforcement  is.  In  terms  of  police 
morale,  you  will  find  your  level  of  law  en- 
forcement will  rise  or  will  fall  to  the  level 
that  is  established  by  the  courts  where 
convictions  can  be  obtained. 

I  might  say  this,  in  practical,  general 
law  enforcement,  you  can  expect  that 
out  of  every  10  persons  apprehended, 
only  about  3  will  actually  reach  the  pros- 
ecutive function.  There  is  a  reason  for 
this.  There  Is  protection  by  the  actual 
things  that  happen  in  the  prosecutor's 
oflBce  in  deciding  whether  or  not  further 
prosecution  is  warranted.  There  is  a 
second  factor  that  is  very  important  and 
that  is,  very  often  the  person  who  is  in- 
volved in  the  particular  crime  will  not 
be  apprehended  at  all  even  though  the 
oflacer  may  have  probable  cause,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  if  you  cannot  use  a 
statement  that  occurs  alter  the  individ- 
ual has  been  apprehended,  then  you  find 
yourself  in  a  position  where  your  case 
^^111  depend  on  eyewitnesses  who  are  not 
always  accurate.  An  eyewitness  is  of 
far  less  value  than  we  ate  led  to  believe 
by  television.  if 

The  final  point  I  would  make  is  this. 
If  we  are  basically  going  to  try  to  enforce 
responsibility  in  our  major  city  areas, 
I  favor  education — spending  more 
money — having  an  antipoverty  program. 
But  we  must  have  responsibilities  along 
with  such  efforts  and  the  responsibilities^ 
are  to  be  certain  that  you  can  live  in  your 
homes  in  safety  and  walk  in  your  streets 
In  safety.  The  responsibility  that  goes 
with  living  in  a  major  city  is  that  you 
must  have  some  respect  for  your  neigh- 
bors. You  must  be  able  to  move  in  your 
city  streets.  You  must  be  able  to  say 
this  is  a  community  in  which  you  want 
to  live.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  civil 
rights  or  a  civil  liberties  factor  running 
through  this,  particularly  in  titles  I  and 
n.  We  live  with  these  provisions 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
live  with  them  very  well.  We  live  with 
them  because  of  the  responsibility  and 
the  respect  that  you  obtain  from  your 
commissioners.  I  happen  to  know  the 
U.S.  attorney  in  this  area.  He  is  a  fine 
man  and  I  do  not  worry  about  his  re- 
sponsibility in  questioning  or  handling 
Witnesses  in  the  period  of  time  between 
when  they  are  apprehended  and  when 
they  actually  go  before  the  court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Ml'.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
I  hate  to  impose  upon  you  with  this  voice 
today,  but  as  an  area  resident  and  one 
who  is  very  much  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  well  as  in  other  areas  of  the 
country,  I  feel  I  should  go  on  record,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  I  am  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  minority  views,  in  stating 
publicly  to  you  how  concerned  we  are. 
But  we  also  feel  that  adequate  consider- 
ation has  not  been  given  to  the  bill  and 
the  subject  matter  before  us. 

As  was  indicated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  a  very  able  gentle- 
man, he  did  not  have  time  during  his  ex- 
planation to  go  through  all  the  many 
titles  of  this  bill  in  order  to  discuss  them 
at  great  length. 

Although  I  am  an  attorney  and  prac- 
ticed law  for  many  years  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a 
specialist  in  the  field  of  criminal  law, 
so  I  have  neither  the  expertise  nor  the 
prejudices  on  both  sides  of  this  problem 
which  faces  us,  particularly  with  respect 
to  titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill.  I  will  say 
that  when  it  is  suggested  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  do  to  solve  the  criminal  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to  pass 
this  bill — or,  perhaps  stated  otherwise, 
that  if  we  do  not  pass  the  bill  we  are  dere- 
lict in  our  duties — we  all  must  recog- 
nize and  admit  that  we  cannot,  simply 
by  the  passage  of  a  law,  change  the  crime 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  that  kind  of  problem  which  needs  a 
many-pronged  attack. 

I  need  only  remind  those  of  you  who 
were  here  last  session  that  at  least  two 
things  were  done. 

One  was  that  we  provided,  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Con- 
trol Act,  a  specific  grant  of  $5  million  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  we  could 
work  specifically  in  this  area  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

We  also  passed  the  poverty  bill  which 
provides  for  community  action  programs 
to  attack  the  causes  of  poverty  and  in 
turn  the  breeding  places  of  poverty. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sdeld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  notice  that  the 
gentleman  signed  the  minority  views,  in 
which  he  takes  us  to  task  for  the  deten- 
tion-for-interrogation  provision.  I  note 
that  in  the  Maryland  law  there  is  no 
time  limit  stated  by  statute,  but  this  is 
left  within  the  discretion  of  the  police 
department. 

The  gentleman  also  joined  in  taking 
us  to  task  for  fixing  minimum  penalties 
for  felonies;  yet  I  note,  starting  with 
second-degree  murder,  that  in  Maryland 
there  Is  a  statutory  provision  of  punish- 
ment of  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than 
18  years;  and  on  down  the  list  of  crimes 
there  are  minimiun  punishments  pro- 
vided. Has  that  worked  harmfully  in 
Maryland? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  let  me  say  that,  of 
course,  there  are  some  nine  signatures  on 


one  dociunent,  but  I  will  stand  on  every 
word  in  the  minority  views  until  we  have 
had  adequate  hearings  so  that  I  can  hear 
testimony  saying  it  may  not  have  worked, 
as  the  gentleman  indicates. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sorry  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  have  time  to  tell  us  the 
portions  with  which  he  does  not  agree  in 
the  minority  views,  I  am  sure  that 
would  take  quite  a  while  to  detail. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  repeat  that  I  stand 
on  every  word  in  the  minority  views  until 
there  is  a  public  hearing  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cohelan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  it  clear  that  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
on  the  District  Committee  with  the  rate 
of  crime  and  the  increase  in  criminal 
behavior  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  obviously  many  factors  con- 
tributing to  this  problem:  unemploy- 
ment, inadequate  education  and  job 
training,  slum  housing,  lack  of  recre- 
ational resources  and  the  denial  of  equal 
opportunities,  to  mention  just  a  few. 
These  factors  must  be  dealt  with  direct- 
ly if  crime  is  to  be  combated  effectively. 
We  must  attack  the  causes  and  not  the 
results  and  we  must  do  so  without,  as  this 
bill  before  us  today  does  so  fiagrantly, 
limit  and  infringe  upon  basic  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  empha- 
sized in  his  report  on  virtually  this  same 
bill  2  years  ago  that: 

There  are  varied  Interests  which-  must  be 
accommodated  in  any  statutes  we  enact  to 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws. 
We  must  make  available  to  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  whatever  lawful,  appropriate 
means  we  can  with  which  to  make  our 
streets,  homes  and  places  of  business  safer. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  not  every  person  taken  into  cus- 
tody, not  even  every  person  charged  with 
crime,  is  guilty.  We  must  be  mindful  that 
irrespective  of  whether  such  person  is  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  our  Constitution  and  our  way 
of  life  require  that  certain,  sometimes  re- 
strictive, rules  of  condiict  must  be  followed 
by  our  enforcement  people  and  our  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  bill 
does  not  meet  this  important  standard; 
that  it  violates  many  hard -learned  prin- 
ciples regarding  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inal behavior;  that  it  reads  in  part  as  if 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  suspended  in  its  Capital  City.  I 
urge,  therefore,  that  this  bill  be  rejected 
and  returned  to  the  committee  for  the 
deliberate  consideration  it  deserves — for 
the  consideration  that  can  lead  to  a  con- 
structive attack  on  the  problem  of  crime. 
m'nabb-mallort 

Turning  briefiy  to  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find 
that  title  I  would  repeal  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  alone,  among  all  Federal 
jurisdictions,  rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  As  the  At- 
torney General  explained  so  clearly  in 
his  letter  of  May  16,  1963,  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

The  Mallory  rule  Is  not  at  all  concerned 
with  whether  or  under  what  clrcximstancee 
the  police  In  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
make  an  arrest.  The  case  stands  merely  for 
the  proposition  that  a  confession  obtained 
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from  an  arrested  person  before  his  arraign- 
ment will  not  be  received  in  evidence  in  a 
criminal  trial  U  obtained  during  a  period  of 
unreasonable  delay.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  Mallory  nile  does  not  prevent  the 
police  ff  om  conducting  investigations  by 
questioning  people.  It  simply  prevents 
them  from  arresting  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  questioning  in  the  confines  of  a 
police  station  while  they  are  unable  to 
contact  friend,  relative,  or  counsel. 

The  Whitmore  case  in  New  York  City 
earlier  this  year  is  a  clear  example  of  the 
shocking  abuse  which  this  provision  of 
H.R.  5688  could  perpetrate.  As  an  as- 
sistant New  York  City  district  attorney 
subsequently  stated : 

I  am  positive  that  the  police  prepared  the 
confession  for  Whitmore.  I  am  also  sure  that 
the  police  were  the  ones  who  gave  Whitmore 
all  the  details  of  the  killings  that  he  recited 
to  our  ofBce. 

He  went  on  then  to  say  something  grim 
and  worth  remembering : 

If  this  had  not  been  a  celebrated  case:  if 
this  case  hadn't  got  the  tremendous  public- 
ity; if  this  was  what  we  so-called  profes- 
sionals call  a  run-of-the-mill  murder,  Whit- 
more might  well  have  been  slipped  into  the 
electric  chair  and  been  killed  for  something 
he  didn't  do. 

Surely  effective  law  enforcement  does 
not  require  this  kind  of  constitutional 
shortcut. 

Title  I  would  overrule  many  court  deci- 
sions and  a  long,  well-established  policy 
of  protecting  persons  against  unlaw- 
ful detention  and  secret,  prolonged  inter- 
rogation. It  would  weaken  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  every  American. 

Nearly  all  States  require  preliminary 
hearings  without  unnecessary  delay. 
This  rule  is  effective  in  all  10  judicial 
circuits  of  the  Federal  court  system. 
Title  I  would  abrogate  this  vital  protec- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone. 
It  has,  accordingly,  in  its  present  form, 
been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association.  It  is  a  dangerous  attack 
upon  vital  human  protections  and  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  and  should  be 
defeated. 

DURHAM 

Title  n  of  H.R.  5688  would  change  the 
entire  law  and  procedure  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  concerning  mentally  ill  per- 
sons who  have  committed  criminal  of- 
fenses. Title  n  is  proposed,  moreover, 
after  only  cursory  hearings  in  1963  which 
did  not  include  the  testimony  of  medical 
or  psychiatric  experts,  of  specialists  In 
mental  health,  penology,  or  criminology, 
or  of  representatives  of  the  bar,  other 
than  the  U.S.  attorney.  Mr.  Acheson, 
stated  in  1963  moreover: 

All  of  those  problems  with  the  Durham  rule 
have  been  very  considerably  clarlfled  and 
alleviated  In  the  McDonald  decision. 

The  committee  has  claimed  that  the 
test  of  criminal  responsibility  proposed 
in  title  n  is  "patterned  after  and  follows 
closely  the  formulation  of  the  American 
Law  Institute." 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  test 
differs  In  one  crucial  respect.  It  differs  by 
asking  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  right- 
wrong  test  of  the  M'Naghten  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1843. 


Since  that  time  this  test  has  been  force- 
fully and  repeatedly  condemned  by 
judges,  lawyers,  criminologists,  and  psy- 
chiatrists. Thirty  years  ago  Judge  Car- 
dozza  pointed  out  that  this  test  "has 
little  relation  to  the  truths  of  mental 
life."  Judge  Biggs,  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Third  District  stated  in 
1961: 

The  M'Naghten  rules  are  not  only  unfair 
to  the  individual  defendant  but  are  danger- 
ous to  society. 

And  a  Royal  Commission  in  England, 
after  extensive  study,  concluded: 

M^Naghten  cannot  be  defended  in  the  light 
of  modern  medical  knowledge  and  modern 
penal  views. 

Despite  certain  allegations,  the  com- 
mitment procedure  under  the  Durham 
rule  affords  the  community  greater  pro- 
tection than  would  imprisonment  of 
mentally  ill  offenders.  Persons  sent  to 
jail  are  released  at  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence,  even  though  they  are  predict- 
ably dangerous.  A  person  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  however,  is 
automatically  committed  to  a  mental  in- 
stitution where  he  must  remain  until 
both  the  hospital  authorities  and  the 
District  court  are  satisfied  that  he  has 
recovered  his  sanity  and  will  not  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  community  or  to  himself. 

In  recommending  against  passage  of 
title  n  in  the  previous  Congress,  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  stated  that  the 
"Durham  rule  seems  to  be  working  very 
well"  and  that  title  II  would  "operate  to 
complicate  the  determination  of  mental 
illness"  and  "complicate  the  release  of 
apparently  recovered  persons." 

The  Department  of  Justice  stated  that 
recent  decisions,  notably  McDonald  v. 
United  States  (312  F,  2d  897,  1962),  have 
obviated  the  need  for  such  legislation  and 
that  the  courts  "should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  and  refine  the  law 
in  this  area  without  legislation  at  this 
time." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  these 
argiunents  speak  for  themselves. 

ARRESTS   FOR    INVESTIGATION 

Title  rn  would  abolish  the  ban  on 
arrests  for  investigations,  a  ban  insti- 
tuted only  2  years  ago.  after  exhaustive 
study,   by  the   District   Commissioners. 

The  committee,  in  its  report,  has 
claimed  that  investigation  is  vital  to  law 
enforcement.  But  the  records  show  that 
in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases, 
detention  for  questioning,  no  matter  how 
prolonged,  has  led  to  very  few  charges 
actually  being  filed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  thorough 
study  conducted  by  the  Horsky  Commit- 
tee on  Police  Arrests  for  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  in  the  2 -year  period  1960-61, 
211  persons  were  arrested  for  investi- 
gation of  homicide,  of  whom  all  but  1 
were  released.  During  the  same  period 
120  persons  were  arrested  for  investiga- 
tion of  rape,  only  1  of  whom  was  charged. 
For  robbery  the  figures  were  1,998  and 
51;  for  housebreaking,  1,682  and  67. 

Not  only  is  title  m  uncalled  for,  with 
its  police  power  to  detain  suspects  and 
material  witnesses  incommunicado  for 
up  to  6  hours,  it  is  clearly  in  violation  of 
not  just  one,  but  several  sections  of  the 
Constitution. 


As  the  Horsky  committee  reported,  and 
as  the  District  Commissioners  have 
emphasized  in  their  report  on  this 
measure — 

Such  arrests  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  that  there  is  not  a  requirement 
of  probable  cause. 

Such  arrests  deny  to  the  person  so 
detained  the  opportunity  to  secure  his 
liberty  by  seeking  bail  or  posting  col- 
lateral. 

Such  arrests  deny  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Such  arrests  deprive  the  person  de- 
tained of  the  right  to  counsel. 

Such  arrests  tend  to  impair  the  right 
of  the  person,  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, not  to  be  compelled  in  any  crim- 
inal case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 

Section  301  <c).  to  be  sure,  says  that 
detention  "shall  not  be  recorded  as  an 
arrest."  but  these  are  empty  words  at 
best.  In  addition  to  the  denial  of  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights,  what  lesser 
stigma  is  it  to  be  a  detainee  rather  than 
an  arrestee?  What  security  official 
would  ignore  such  a  record  of  police 
custody? 

This  title,  in  its  present  form  has  been 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  District  Commissioners.  It  has 
been  resoundingly  rejected  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar  Association.  The 
House  should  do  no  less  today. 

INCREASED  AND   MANDATORY   PENALTIES 

The  increased  and  mandatory  penalties 
for  certain  crimes  contained  in  title  V  of 
this  bill  are  both  unwise  and  unnecessary 
and  could  lead  to  serious  injustices.  In 
commenting  on  this  section  both  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  District 
Commissioners  have  stated  their  strong 
opposition  to  mandatory  sentencing  and 
the  resulting  denial  of  judicial  discretion. 

The  Justice  Department,  in  particular, 
has  stated : 

Greater  discretion  In  sentencing  should  be 
permitted  in  order  that  all  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  crime  may  be  taken 
Into  account.  We  think  It  unwise  to  estab- 
lish minimum  sentences  and  thus  remove  or 
limit  the  discretion  of  Judges  to  Impose  sen- 
tences on  the  basis  of  the  particular  crime 
and  the  background  of  the  person  convicted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  substantial  evidence 
has  been  presented  that  the  specific 
crimes  mentioned  In  title  V  require  more 
severe  punishment  than  is  already  pro- 
vided under  existing  law.  It  is  well  to 
note  too  that  the  sentences  imposed  by 
the  District  courts  for  these  particular 
crimes  are,  on  the  average,  higher  than 
those  in  almost  any  other  jurisdiction  in 
the  country. 

This  tinkering  with  existing  law  Is  un- 
necessary, unwise,  and  unwarranted  and 
should  be  rejected. 

PRIOR  CENSORSHIP  OP  ALLEGED  INDECENT 
MATERIALS 

Title  V  of  this  bill  would  also  permit, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, censorship  through  the  sanction 
of  prior  restraint  of  materials  alleged  to 
be  indecent. 

The  Supreme  Court's  condemnation  of 
prior  restraints,  of  free  expression,  is 
firm  and  well  established.  In  the  case  of 
Near  v.  Minnesota  (283  U.S.  697,  1931) 
the  Court  ruled  that  prior  censorship  Is 
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unconstitutional.  Only  2  years  ago  in 
the  case  of  Bantam  Books  v.  Sullivan  (9 
L.  ed.  2d  584,  593)  the  Court  ruled  that: 
Any  system  of  prior  resrtxalnts  of  expres- 
sion comes  to  this  Court  bearing  a  heavy  pre- 
sumption against  its  constitutional  validity. 

The  committee  has  based  much  of  its 
case  on  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Kingsley  Books  v.  Brown  (354  U.S.  436, 
1957).  But  it  should  be  clear  in  every- 
one's mind  that  this  bill  contains  none 
of  the  safeguards  on  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  Court  relied  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  defer  to  no  man  in 
my  opposition  to  those  who  prey  on  in- 
nocent minds  in  order  to  make  a  fast 
buck;  to  those  who  sell  or  exhibit  por- 
nography. 

But  despite  the' amendments  made  by 
the  committee,  section  507  is  still  so 
broadly  written  that  it  clearly  infringes 
upon  rights  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Acheson,  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee  last  year: 

Well,  I  think  the  present  statute  Is  ade- 
quate to  support  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Mr.  Acheson  went  on  to  quite  correct- 
ly point  out  the  language  used  in  this 
section  in  no  way  more  clearly  defines 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "obscene"; 
that  we  would  still  be  faced  with 
the  same  impediments  "plus  some  ad- 
ditional problems  this  bill  would  intro- 
duce." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  to  say  that  it  is  not  aimed 
at  reputable  publications.  But  the  sad 
fact  is  that  it  could  do  far  more  than 
strike  at  the  piu-veyors  of  pornography. 
The  range  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books  which  could  be  reached  by 
its  language  is  virtually  unlimited. 

Even  in  its  amended  form,  section  507 
contains  substantial  constitutional  prob- 
lems and  should  therefore  be  denied. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  both  narrowminded  and  repressive. 
Its  major  provisions  have  been  severely 
criticized  by  those  District  and  Federal 
ofQcials  who  are  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

If  adopted  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia it  would  undoubtedly  serve  as  an 
unjust  and  unfortunate  precedent  for 
other  jurisdictions.  It  thus  poses  a  dan- 
ger to  liberty,  freedom,  and  good  govern- 
ment, not  only  in  the  District,  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  vigorously  and  promptly  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  of 
course,  am  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  am  in 
favor  of  anything  that  will  do  some- 
thing, even  if  at  least  JDartially,  to  im- 
prove the  crime  situation  as  far  as  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  concerned.  At  this  time, 
I  will  explain  section  506,  which  no  one 
has  discussed. 

SECTION    506.    INDECENt    PtraLICATIONS 

During  the  last  few  years,  members  of 
your    committee    have    become    sorely 


aware  of  a  thriving  traflBc  in  indecent 
and  obscene  literature  and  materials 
within  the  District  of  Colimibia.  The 
existing  law — District  of  Columbia  Code, 
section  22-2001 — was  enacted  in  1901. 
There  has  been  no  amendment  to  this 
old  law,  although  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  such  vile  mate- 
rials has  been  made  easier  by  modern 
methods  and  facilities.  The  present 
law,  64  years  old,  is  without  penalties  of 
consequence  and  lacks  other  provisions 
which  provide  effective  means  of  deal- 
ing with  this  trafiSc. 

In  one  case  a  police  investigation 
traced  a  source  of  obscene  material  to  a 
basement  printing  establishment  in  a 
residential  area  of  the  city.  While  law- 
enforcement  ofiBcials  were  able  to  confis- 
cate the  plates  used  in  printing  the  mate- 
rial, no  action  could  be  taken  against  the 
persons  involved  in  the  manufacture  or 
production  of  the  materials.  No  action 
could  be  taken  against  the  producer  or 
those  participating  with  him. 

To  correct  this  situation,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  87th  Congress,  I  introduced 
legislation  designed  to  provide  better  law 
for  aiding  law-enforcement  officials  to 
curtail  the  dissemination  of  such  mate- 
rial. The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by 
your  committee  and  approved  in  the 
House.  Thereafter  the  otiier  body  acted 
favorably  on  the  text  of  the  House  bill 
with  amendments.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  were  compromised 
in  conference  and  thereafter  the  con- 
ference report  was  approved  by  both 
Houses,  and  transmitted  to  the  President 
for  approval. 

The  President  withheld  his  approval, 
which  action  was  after  adjournment  of 
the  87th  Congress.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  indicating  the  reason  for  with- 
holding approval,  the  President  indicated 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  to  which  ques- 
tion had  been  directed.  Thereafter,  fur- 
ther study  was  made  by  your  committee 
to  develop  language  which  would  meet 
the  President's  objections.  As  a  result 
this  section  of  title  5  of  H.R.  7525  of  the 
88th  Congress,  as  amended,  has  been 
further  amended. 

The  existing  law  provides  penalties  of 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year 
or  a  fine  or  not  less  than  $50  or  more 
than  $500  or  both,  where  a  person  is  con- 
victed for  selling,  offering  to  sell,  give 
away,  or  who  has  in  his  possession  with 
such  intent,  any  indecent  materials  or 
who  engages  in  any  public  exhibition  or 
performance  which  contains  indecent 
language. 

I  will  proceed  from  this  point  to  talk 
about  a  few  of  the  other  matters  that 
have  been  mentioned  here.  One  mat- 
ter which  has  been  mentioned  a  great 
deal  has  been  a  crime  commission. 
They  want  us  to  continue  to  let  crime 
increase  at  the  rate  of  25  percent  a  year 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  they 
have  a  crime  commission  setting,  al- 
though that  commission  has  not  as  yet 
been  a,ppointed. 

I  am  sure  you  have  noticed,  the  re- 
ports from  the  multitude  of  crime  com- 
missions we  have  had  in  the  past  indicate 
that  they  usually  always  come  in  with 
one  report,  namely,  that  the  criminal  is 
not  responsible  for  his  acts.  Now,*that 
is  not  helping  the  innocent  people  in 


the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States. 

There  have  also  been  statements  made 
here  about  what  the  other  body  or  the 
Supreme  Court  will  do  about  any  legis- 
lation which  we  pass.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want 
to  do  my  duty.  The  fact  that  the  other 
body  or  some  court  will  fail  or  refuse 
to  do  its  duty  should  not  concern  this 
body  with  reference  to  what  it  does  here 
today.  The  same  thing  applies  to  what 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  might  say  or  to  what  the  criminal 
bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia  might 
say.  Incidentally,  the  criminal  bar,  of 
course,  is  interested  in  getting  verdicts  of 
acquittal  for  their  clients.  That  is  what 
they  get  paid  for.  They  earn  their 
money,  all  right,  and  should  be  paid, 
but  I  think  we  should  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  irmocent  people  who  are 
concerned. 

Mention  has  also  been  made  of  the 
Durham  decision.  That  is  a  decision 
which  is  probably  freeing  more  criminals 
or  as  many  in  the  District  as  the  Mallory 
rule. 

There  is  a  criminal  lawyer  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
The  words  he  used  in  describing  it  is  that 
it  is  the  most  idiotic  decision  he  ever 
knew  to  be  rendered  by  the  courts.  It 
was  wrong,  he  said,  but  he  was  going  to 
take  advantage  of  it  as  long  as  it  was 
the  law.  Now,  I  do  not  blame  him,  be- 
cause that  is  his  job  and  his  duty  as  an 
attorney  representing  his  client. 

A  long  time  ago  I  heard  a  story  which 
was  recalled  to  my  mind  by  a  matter 
which  occurred  today  in  a  coui't  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  the  old  story 
about  a  man  who  was  being  tried  in  jus- 
tice court  for  stealing  a  watch.  His 
lawyer  was  there  with  him  and  they  had 
a  hearing  and  then  the  judge  said  he  was 
finding  the  man  not  guilty.  The  de- 
fendant turned  to  his  lawyer  and  said, 
"Does  that  mean  I  can  keep  the  watch?" 

Well,  I  have  not  had  time  to  check  on 
it,  but  today  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  have  just  been  advised,  in  case 
No.  413-64,  a  man  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing robbed  a  store  of  $4,000.  He  was  ar- 
rested on  that  charge.  They  got  the 
$4,000  and  his  gun,  and  the  $4,000  and 
the  gun  were  in  court  today  together 
with  the  porter  who  worked  in  the  store 
and  who  identified  the  man,  and  the  ar- 
resting officer.  The  man  whose  store 
was  robbed  of  the  $4,000  was  available 
on  call.  The  assistant  district  attorney 
dismissed  the  case  because  he  did  not 
have  enough  witnesses.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  which  one  of  these  rules  caused 
that  to  come  about,  but  to  relate  this  to 
the  story  I  just  told  you,  the  attorney  for 
this  criminal  is  going  to  bring  suit  to  get 
the  $4,000  and  the  gun  for  his  cUent.  Of 
course,  the  $4,000  belongs  to  the  store- 
keeper who  was  robbed,  but  the  criminal, 
because  his  case  was  dismissed,  is  going 
to  have  his  lawyer  see  if  he  cannot  get  the 
$4,000  for  him. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.    Yes.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  What  in  this  bill  will 
prevent  the  dismissal  of  that  kind  of 
case? 
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Mr.  DOWDY.  I  said  I  do  not  know 
which  one  is  responsible  for  it,  whether  it 
is  the  Mallory  rule  or  the  Durham  rule 
that  caused  the  dismissal.  I  have  not 
had  the  time  to  find  out  which  one,  but 
it  is  one  of  these  fool  rules  or  some  sim- 
ilar fool  rule  that  caused  it,  and  this  bill 
would  correct  those  rules,  so  such  a  re- 
sult could  not  come  about. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  was  rather  inter- 
ested in  what  the  gentleman  said  about 
having  these  crime  commissions  ap- 
pointed while  crime  goes  on.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  Chinese  man  in  San  Francisco 
talking  about  the  foghorn.  He  said: 
"The  foghorn  blow  and  blow  and  blow 
but  the  fog  comes  just  the  same." 

Mr.  DOWDY.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  asked  a  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  a  while  ago  as  to  what 
provision  of  this  bill  would  prevent  the 
same  thing  happening.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  tell  him.  because  I  listened  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  over 
10  minutes  and  I  did  not  find  him  dis- 
cussing any  single  part  of  that  bill.  He 
did  not  point  out  one  single  reason  why 
the  bill  was  so  bad  that  he  should  vote 
against  it.  I  would  like  to  hear  some- 
body who  is  opposed  to  this  bill  point  out 
what  is  wrong  with  It. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  has  not  been  pointed 
out.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this, 
going  a  little  further  into  the  matter  of 
the  Mallory  rule.  I  do  not  know  whether 
many  of  the  Members  know  how  far  the 
courts  have  carried  the  Mallory  rule.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  Members  are 
familiar  with  this  rather  long  report  that 
we  wrote  in  support  of  this  bill.  Un- 
der the  Mallory  rule,  Mallory  was 
turned  loose  after  a  very  vicious  rape, 
because  he  had  been  detained  from  mid- 
night until  sometime  the  next  morning 
when  they  could  bring  him  before  a 
Judge.  After  he  was  freed  of  the  charge 
which  was  a  particularly  vicious  rape 
case,  he  did  not  have  any  better  sense 
than  to  go  into  another  jurisdiction,  and 
commit  the  same  kind  of  crime.  There 
they  put  him  in  the  penitentiary  for  20 
years  or  so,  so  we  will  not  be  bothered 
by  Mallory  for  awhile. 

But  following  the  Mallory  case,  there 
was  a  man  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  the  name  of  Killough  who  killed  his 
wife.  He  beat  her.  strangled  her  to 
death,  carried  her  body  out  to  a  dump 
heap  and  burled  her  under  a  pile  of 
trash,  under  a  pile  of  rubbish.  About 
5  days  later  he  told  the  police  that  his 
wife  was  missing.  Then  he  disappeared. 
When  he  came  back  the  police  questioned 
him  but  they  did  not  charge  him.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  he  was  booked  and  held. 
The  following  day  he  decided  to  take  the 
police  to  the  place  where  he  had  taken 
his  wife  and  there  revealed  her  body  to 
the  officers  in  the  dump  heap.  If  that 
is  not  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  confes- 
sion. I  do  not  know  what  is.  He  was  the 
onlv  man  who  knew  where  the  body  had 
beeh  put.  He  was  the  man  who  killed 
her.  He  was  the  man  who  revealed  her 
dead  body  to  the  police.    He  took  the 


police  there.    After  he  did  that  he  made 
another  confession. 

The  first  confession  he  made  was  be- 
fore he  took  the  police  to  where  the  body 
had  been  buried.  The  court  held  under 
the  Mallory  rule  that  the  first  con- 
fession was  no  good  because  he  had  not 
been  arraigned,  and  that  the  last  confes- 
sion that  he  made,  and  his  act  in  showing 
the  police  where  the  body  was.  were  not 
admissible  because  they  were  "fruit  of 
the  poisoned  tree." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  man's 
guilt  at  all,  not  the  least.  He  was  tried 
twice  and  found  guilty  by  two  juries,  and 
the  courts,  in  each  instance,  reversed  the 
conviction.  The  trial  judge,  in  the  third 
trial,  instructed  the  jury  that  they  had  to 
turn  him  loose  although  he  had  cruelly 
and  brutally  killed  his  wife. 

Let  me  read  what  the  trial  judge  said 
in  that  case  in  instructing  the  jury.  The 
action  that  judge  was  forced  to  take  be- 
cause of  the  Mallory  rule,  which  this  bill 
will  correct,  was  as  revolting  to  him  as 
it  will  be  to  you  or  any  reader. 

I  read  the  following: 

Findings  op  the  Court  i 

The  Court.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
this  case  I  have  not  had  the  feeling  that  I 
am  presiding  over  a  Judicial  determination, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  find  the  truth  and 
to  see  whether  or  not  this  defendant  is  guilty 
of  his  wife's  murder  but  rather  I  have 
felt  that  I  have  been  presiding  over  some 
kind  of  an  impossible  farce  where,  due  to 
such  esoteric  technicalities  as  "fruit  of  the 
poisoned  tree"  and  "putting  a  cat  in  and 
out  of  a  bag."  we  can  technically  do  Justice 
to  a  thrice  confessed  uxoricide. 

In  this  case  this  defendant  on  three  sep- 
arate occasions  confessed  to  foully  killing  his 
wife  and  throwing  her  body  on  a  dump  like 
a  piece  of  garbage.  He  led  the  police  to  the 
point  where  he  had  thrown  his  wife's  body 
on  this  dump;  and  yet  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  its  wisdom,  in  two  separate  opinions,  has 
seen  fit  to  throw  out  all  of  those  confessions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  confession, 
which  was  made  after  arrest  and  before  ar- 
raignment, was  eliminated  by  the  first  trial 
Judge  in  this  case  on  the  first  trial  under 
what  have  now  become  well-established 
principles  under  the  Mallory  rule  but  a  sec- 
ond confession  made  after  arraignment,  af- 
ter advice  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  as  to  the 
man's  rights,  made  to  a  pollcepian  who  had 
gone  to  the  Jail  to  arrange  f6r  the  disposi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Killough's  body,  was  thrown  out 
by  five  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  over 
the  vociferovts  objections  of  four  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  five  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
who  threw  out  the  second  confession  no- 
where in  their  opinion  ever  expressed  the 
slightest  concern  for  the  murdered  woman 
and  nowhere  ever  expressed  the  slightest 
concern  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 

The  four  dissenters  did  express  concern 
for  both;  and  Judge  Miller  was  even  called 
upon  to  state,  somewhat  plaintively:  "I 
think,  that  In  our  concern  for  criminals,  we 
should  not  forget  that  nice  people  have  some 
rights  too."  But  that  sentiment  in  this 
Jurisdiction  seems  to  be  a  voice  calling  in  the 
dark. 

After  the  second  confession  was  thrown 
out  by  the  court  of  appeals  on  such  grounds, 
or  after  discussing  such  matters  as  "fruit  of 
the  poisoned  tree"  and  putting  cats  in  and 
out  of  bags,  it  came  back  for  another  trial 
before  another  Jury.  There  we  had  the  third 
confession  which  was  made  voluntarily  to  a 


1  In  United  States  of  America  v.  James  Kil- 
lough, criminal  action  No.  977-60,  Oct.  8. 
1964. 


student  psychiatrist,  I  believe,  who  was  act- 
ing as  a  classification  intern  at  the  Jail;  and 
on  a  second  appeal,  by  a  2-to-l  opinion,  again 
Judge  Miller  dissenting,  that  confession  wa« 
thrown  out.  Again,  no  mention  of  the  rlghn 
of  the  foully  murdered  woman,  no  mention 
of  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  public- 
only  talk  about  the  creation  of  technicalities 
that  would  protect  a  thrice-confessed  mur- 
derer. 

And  then  the  court  sends  the  case  back 
and  seems  to  me  almost  dares  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney to  try  the  case  again. 

The  court  said  "The  case  Is  reversed  and 
remanded  for  a  new  trial  if  the  Government 
chooses  to  proceed  with  one." 

The  Government  has  proceeded  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  court,  the  court  of  ap. 
peals  in  two  previous  opinions  having 
stripped  the  case  of  the  three  voluntary  un- 
coerced confessions  of  the  defendant,  leaves 
the  U.S.  attorney  and  this  trial  court  with 
no  competent  evidence  on  which  the  Jury 
could  find  (1)  that  this  body  which  was 
found  on  this  dump,  cast  there  like  a  piece 
of  garbage  by  this  defendant,  was  in  fact  the 
body  of  the  deceased  Mrs.  Killough  and  (2) 
no  competent  evidence  from  which  a  Jury 
could  reasonably  find  that  this  defendant  In 
fact  throttled  his  wife  as  he  has  thrice  con- 
fessed to  doing. 

This  court  therefore  will  have  to  direct  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty.  I  do  so  with  a  very 
heavy  heart,  and  in  fact  it  makes  me  almost 
physically  ill  to  do  so. 

I  think  tonight  that  felons  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  sleep  better.  I  think  that 
law-abiding  citizens  can  take  new  apprehen- 
sion for  their  safety. 

Call  the  Jury  in. 

(The  Jvu-y  was  called  Into  the  courtroom 
and  the  following  proceedings  were  had:) 

The  Court.  The  four  alternate  Jurors  will 
leave  their  seats  and  please  take  a  seat  on 
the  front  row. 

(Alternates  3  and  4  left  the  Jury  box.) 

The  Court.  Alternate  Jurors  1  and  2  will 
likewise  take  a  seat. 

(Alternates  1  and  2  left  the  Jury  box.) 

The  Court.  Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  the  defendant  before  you  has  been  tried 
twice  before  by  two  different  Juries  and  found 
guilty  of  killing  lils  wife.  On  both  occa- 
sions the  matter  has  gone  to  the  court  of 
appeals  and  been  reversed,  and  each  time  the 
court  of  appeals  has  excised  from  the  case 
evidence  that  would  show  the  defendant's 
guilt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  excised 
from  the  case  three  separate  confessions  of 
this  defendant  that  he  killed  his  wife  and 
threw  her  body  on  a  diunp. 

With  the  evidence  that  is  left  to  this  trial 
court  after  the  excising  of  the  other  evidence 
by  the  court  of  app>eals,  this  court  must 
rule  that  there  is  not  now  before  this  Jury 
sufficient  evidence  on  which  reasonable  men 
could  find  that  this  defendant  killed  his 
wife. 

I  therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  great 
reluctance  Instruct  you  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty. 

(The  directed  verdict  of  not  guilty  was 
taken  by  the  deputy  clerk  at  the  direction 
of  the  court.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Members  have 
complained  about  this  bill  because  it  will 
correct  the  Mallory  decision  so  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  criminals  may  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  each  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  most 
helpful  in  curbing  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  urge  its  favorable  considera- 
tion by  this  body. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
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trlct  of  Columbia,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  fMr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Committee,  first 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
Subcommittee  No.  5  and  its  great  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  WHITENER],  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  preparing  this  proposed 
legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  his  subcommittee  has  spent  hours, 
days,  weeks,  and  months  in  trying  to  get 
a  bill  befoi^  this  House  which  we  feel 
can  assist  in  reducing  crime  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  to  the  effect  that  there  have 
been  no  hearings  dn  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. The  identical  bill  was  consid- 
ered by  the  joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  last  year  with  the  exception 
of  amendments  to  title  5,  section  506. 
On  page  77  of  the  hearings  the  former 
District  Attorney,  Mr.  Oli'ver  Gasch,  ap- 
peared in  support  of  this  legislation.  Also 
on  page  97  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee will  note  that  the  present  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Acheson,  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  abolishing  the  Mallory  rule  with 
the  statement  we  could  not  live  this 
rule  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Here  we  are  only  trying  to  amend 
the  Mallory  rule  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  really  been 
some  far-reaching  statements  made  here 
today  which  of  course  I  am  certain  the 
gentlemen  who  made  them  will  want  to 
correct  later,  because  this  bill  has  had 
more  hearings  and  studies  than  any  pro- 
posed legislation  about  which  I  have 
heard  and  which  has  been  before  the 
Congress  in  many  years. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  say  that 
we  should  not  do  something  to  make  the 
streets  of  our  great  Nation's  Capital  safe 
for  our  wives,  daughters,  and  our  visitors 
to  walk  when  they  visit  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  seem  to 
think  that  we  have  fashioned  this  bill 
so  that  it  will  do  Injury  to  certain  peo- 
ple. I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have  had 
more  colored  people  come  to  my  oflSce 
and  ask  me  to  assist  in  having  legisla- 
tion enacted  which  would  protect  their 
wives  and  children  on  the  streets  than 

1  have  whites. 

I  would  further  like  to  state  that  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  colored  church- 
es especially  upon  appointing  and  getting 
committees  to  work  on  trying  to  keep  the 
juveniles  off  the  streets  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  all  of  them  that  have  vis- 
ited our  committee  have  been  interested 
In  doing  something  about  crime  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

We  are  again  calling  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  assist  our  committee 
<n  trying  to  curb  crime  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  bill  today  Is  almost 
identical  to  the  bill  that  the  House  passed 

2  years  ago  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1.  I  hope 
every  Member  will  realize  that  we  will 
soon  have  millions  of  students  and  visi- 
tors from  every  State  of  the  Union  com- 
ing to  Washington  and  they  deserve  pro- 
tection while  they  are  visiting  their  Capi- 
tal. I  think  this  proposed  legislation 
should  be  expedited  in  every  way  possible 
so  that  it  can  become  a  law  and  give  the 


police  the  assistance  they  justly  deserve 
before  the  thousands  of  people  begin 
pouring  into  Washington. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress,  under  the 
directive  in  the  Constitution  to  "exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever" in  the  District  of  Columbia,  meas- 
ures up  to  its  obligation  to  the  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  the  District  as  well  as  to 
the  millions  of  people  coming  to  Wash- 
ington annually  to  visit  this  great  Capital 
city  of  the  United  States. 

The  ugly  facts  are  that  there  were  a 
total  of  30,660  reported  criminal  offenses 
in  Washington  during  1964,  an  alltime 
high,  which  was  an  increase  of  94.1  per- 
cent over  1957.  Yet  during  the  same 
period  the  prison  population  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Reformatory  at  Lorton 
decreased  from  1,932  to  1,456.  February 
1965  was  the  33d  consecutive  month  of 
crime  increase  in  the  District.  Washing- 
ton today  ranks  fourth  among  cities  in 
the  500,000  to  1  million  population  class 
in  the  rate  of  crime  index  per  1,000  popu- 
lation. "Crime  will  not  wait  while  we 
pull  it  up  by  the  roots.  We  carmot  post- 
pone our  responsibilities  to  act  against 
crimes  committed  today."  So  stated 
President  Johnson  in  his  recent  messages 
to  Congress. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  Congress 
wherein  the  House  District  Committee 
has  favorably  reported  legislation  to  deal 
with  crime  in  the  District.  This  bill  is 
essentially  the  same  as  H.R.  7525,  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  2-to-l  vote  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  respectfully  commend 
to  your  attention  the  committee's  re- 
port— House  Report  176 — on  the  pend- 
ing bill — H.R.  5688 — which  may  be  briefly 
summarized. 

Title  I  is  a  rule  of  evidence  for  the 
courts  of  the  District,  and  simply  stated 
provides  that  a  statement  or  confession 
made  by  an  arrested  person  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  evidence  solely  because  of 
delay  in  his  arraignment.  Such  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  previously  by  the 
Senate  and  several  times  by  the  House, 
having  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as 
well  as  by  the  House  District  Committee. 
Because  of  the  unique  situation  in  the 
District  giving  Federal  courts  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  cases,  this  provision  is 
necessary  so  that  voluntary  confessions, 
made  after  a  suspect  has  been  warned, 
may  again  be  received  in  evidence  in 
criminal  trials  in  Washington. 

Title  II  is  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  American  Law  Institute  to  the 
test  of  insanity  as  a  defense  in  criminal 
cases  and  places  the  burden  of  proof 
where  it  belongs,  namely,  upon  the  per- 
son alleging  insanity  as  a  defense  to 
prove  such  insanity.  This  proposal  also 
has  twice  passed  the  House. 

Title  III  provides,  where  probable 
cause  exists,  for  the  detention  of  persons 
for  a  maximum  of  6  hours,  for  question- 
ing in  cormection  with  violations  of  Dis- 
trict laws,  and  for  the  securing  of  ma- 
terial witnesses  for  attendance  at  trial. 
Questioning  of  suspects  is  so  well  recog- 
nized and  is  such  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  efforts  of  police  in  solving  crimes 
and  fairly  charging  individuals,  that  the 
practice  requires  no  justification.  Var- 
ious cities  throughout  the  country,  by 


statute  or  by  local  practice,  permit  arrest 
v^rithout  warrant,  and  persons  may  be 
held  for  reasonable  periods,  namely,  from 
2  hours  to  as  much  as  7  days,  to  permit 
complete  interrogation  and  investigation 
thereupon.  The  police  urgently  request 
and  need  this  authority. 

Title  IV  includes  "robbery"  among 
"crimes  of  violence"  listed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code. 

Title  V  amends  the  code  in  eight  sec- 
tions and  requires  an  imposition  of  mini- 
mvun  sentences  in  lieu  of  indeterminate 
sentences  for  the  most  serious  felonies 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill 
also  increases  the  penalties  in  connec- 
tion with  bribery  of  persons  to  influence 
the  results  of  an  athletic  contest.  Also, 
the  bill  imposes  additional  penalties  on 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence  ^ 
with  the  use  of  arms. 

Provisions  dealing  with  the  vicious 
traffic  in  indecent  and  obscene  materials 
in  the  District  are  found  in  section  506. 
The  section  is  drawn  to  meet  all  present 
Supreme  Court  requirements  for  safe- 
guards to  materials  protected  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Ex 
parte  injunctive  proceedings  are  not  per- 
mitted. Radio  and  television  are  ex- 
empt from  the  application  of  the  bill. 
Maximum  penalties  of  $5,000  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  2  years  are  provided 
for  producers  and  distributors  of  obscene 
matter. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  the  time 
is  past  due  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  they 
desire  to  curb  crime  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, or  to  use  kid  gloves  in  the  treatment 
of  criminals  when  innocent  people  are 
being  yoked,  raped,  robbed,  and  killed 
on  the  streets  of  Washington. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE   BILI. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  do  some- 
thing about  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia.  Since  1957,  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  in  the  District  have  in- 
creased almost  100  percent.  The  rate  of 
increase  substantially  exceeds  the  na- 
tional rate  of  increase.  Current  reports 
show  that  the  crime  rate  is  still  increas- 
ing month  by  month,  February  1965  be- 
ing the  33d  consecutive  month  of  crime 
increase  in  Washington. 

During  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses, 
your  committee  favorably  reported  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  crime  problem. 
In  each  of  those  Congresses,  the  House 
approved  such  legislation  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities.  For  the  third  consecutive 
Congress,  your  committee  again  reports 
such  legislation. 

The  bill,  H.R.  5688,  reported  herewith, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  po- 
lice, the  prosecuting  officials,  and  the 
courts  to  act  promptly  and  effectively  in 
the  apprehension  of  and  prosecution  of 
criminals.  No  pretense  is  made  that  this 
bill  is  a  panacea  for  all  other  problems 
related  to  crime.  Except  for  some 
amendments  and  rephrasing,  the  bill  is 
essentially  the  same  in  substance  and 
text  to  H.R.  7525,  the  omnibus  anticrime 
bill  favorably  reported  by  your  commit- 
tee in  the  88th  Congress  and  approved 
by  a  2-to-l  vote  in  the  House. 

During  the  preceding  two  Congresses, 
your  committee  held  repeated  hearings, 
studied  nume^us  reports,   documents. 
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and  recommendations,  and  received  tes- 
timony from  judges  of  the  local  courts, 
police  officials,  experts  on  crime  and 
criminal  law.  prosecuting  officials.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials,  and  from  nu- 
merous organizations  and  individuals 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Except 
for  bringing  up  to  date  the  statistics  on 
crime,  supplied  hereafter  in  the  text  of 
this  report,  further  public  hearings  and 
discussions  could  present  little  which 
had  not  been  heard  by  your  committee 
on  at  least  two  previous  occasions. 

Because  of  the  directive  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Congress  "exercise  ex- 
clusive legislation  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever" in  the  District  of  Columbia,  your 
committee  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Congress  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  it  deems  best  designed  to  meet 
the  crime  problem  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. This  obligation  runs  to  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  to  the  millions  of  people  com- 
ing to  Washington  annually  to  visit  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government  which  is 
the  Capital  City  of  all  of  the  people  in 
all  of  the  States.  With  all  of  the  current 
emphasis  upon  civil  rights  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  your  committee 
believes  that  the  Congress  has  an  obli- 
gation to  do  that  which  is  necessary  to 
preserve  equally  to  all  citizens  the  safety 
of  their  persons  and  their  property  in 
their  homes,  places  of  business,  and  up>on 
the  public  streets. 

INTKODUCnON 

The  concern  of  your  committee,  and  of 
the  Congress,  with  lawbreakers  and  re- 
peat offenders,  is  the  same  concern  ex- 
pressed by  President  Johnson  in  his  re- 
cent message  to  Congress  entitled  "Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice."  wherein  he  stated: 

This  active  combat  against  cnme  calls 
for  a  fair  and  efficient  system  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  deal  with  those  who  break  ovir  laws. 

Particularly  with  regard  to  Washing- 
ton, he  stated : 

We  must  improve  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  the 
District  •  •  •.  Both  In  its  own  right  and 
as  a  model  for  other  cities.  Washington  can 
and  should  be  a  focus  for  Intensive  efforts  in 
crime  prevention,  the  detection  and  prosecu- 
tion of  crimes,  rehabilitation,  and  related 
activities. 

While  awaiting  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate and  make  recommendations, 
which  your  committee  will  welcome  and 
be  interested  in  considering,  your  com- 
mittee submits  that  this  bill  provides 
some  of  the  answers  to  some  of  the  key 
questions  which  have  been  raised,  and 
also  is  responsive  in  part  to  the  above 
recommendations  of  the  President,  and 
to  his  urging  that  "We  cannot  postpone 
our  responsibilities  to  act  against  crimes 
committed  today." 

It  was  in  such  vein  that  all  witnesses 
before  your  committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress agreed  that  most  pressing,  and  of 
real  urgency,  was  the  need  to  take  im- 
mediate, effective  steps,  legislatively  and 
otherwise,  to  curb  the  incidence  of  crime 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  the  light  of 
the  crime  statistics  reported  herein,  the 
need  is  even  more  pressing  and  more  ur- 
gent for  action  now  by  the  Congress. 


THE  OMNIBUS  ANTICRIME  BU-L.  H.R.  5688 

The  pending  bill,  H.R.  5.688,  is  the  out- 
growth of  hearings  and  actions  taken  by 
this  committee  and  the  House  during  two 
previous  Congresses.  As  previously 
noted,  extensive  public  hearings  were 
held,  and  joint  hearings  between  your 
committee  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  preceded  the 
action  on  crime  legislation  in  the  88th 
Congress.  Several  separate  bills  dealing 
with  different  facets  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem were  introduced  in  the  House  and 
referred  to  the  House  District  Committee. 
Following  detailed  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee selected  those  measures  deemed  to  be 
most  helpful  and  most  important,  and 
combined  them  in  a  single  anticrime 
measure  which  was  favorably  reported 
as  H.R.  7525  and  thereafter  approved  in 
the  House.  The  pending  biU,  H.R.  5688. 
is  identical  to  H.R.  7525  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  titles  I,  II,  rv,  and  all  parts  of 
title  V  with  the  exception  of  section  506. 
Title  ni  has  been  the  subject  of  minor 
amendments,  and  section  506  of  title  V 
has  been  redrafted  and  amended. 


CRIME    STATISTICS 


,  The  prevalence  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  an  ugly  fact  we  cannot 
ignore.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  some 
to  minimize  the  crime  picture  and  to 
suggest  that  conditions  are  no  worse  in 
Washington  than  in  many  other  cities 
However,  whether  Washington  ranks  1st 
or  10th  in  any  particular  category  of 
crime — and  it  does  in  some  categories- 
is  of  small  comfort  to  the  victims.  Since 
this  is  the  Nation's  Capital,  it  will  be 
hoped  that  Congress  will  respond  to  the 
President's  message  and  make  this  a 
model  city  free  of  crime  and  set  an  exam- 
ple to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Of  greater  concern  to  your  committee 
is  the  uncontroverted  continuing  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict, an  increase  of  94  percent  for  Wash- 
ington for  the  year  1964  over  record  low 
year  of  1957. 

Following  are  some  very  pertinent 
crime  statistics  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee at  the  hearings  and  since,  which  re- 
veal the  shocking  truths  about  crime 
here  and  its  steady  increase,  month  by 
month,  year  by  year. 


Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia— High,  low,  and  present 


Calendar 
1952  « 

Fiscal 
1957  J 

Calendar 
1964 

Conii)arison  of  annual  rates 

Classification 

Calendar  year  1952, 
calendar  year  1964 

Fiscal  year  1957, 
calendar  year  1964 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Criminal  homicide... 
Rape 

89 
197 
1,396 
4.608 
5.388 
11. 149 
1.778 

88 
199 
944 
2,555 
3.023 
7.141 
1,843 

157 
151 
3,365 
2,595 
8,766 
9,970 
5,656 

+68 
-46 
+1,969 
-2,013 
+3,378 
-1,179 
+3,878 

+76.4 
-23.4 

+  141.0 
-43.7 
+62.  7 
-10.6 

+218. 1 

+69 
-48 
+2,421 
+40 
+5, 743 
+2,829 
+3,813 

+78.4 

Robbery 

-24  1 

Aggravated  assault 

Housebreaking 

+256.5 
+!.« 

Larceny  theft 

+189.9 

Autotheft 

+39.6 

•      +2019 

TotaI.pt.  I 

24.605 

15,793 

30,660 

+6,055 

+24.6 

+14, 867 

+911 

\  Fit*k']*l^J^o'.7»;.'Ifuf''",'"^  ^^'^^  ^°''  '^'"1'"  ^^^  ^'"^^^^  °f  Columbia  until  surpassed  by  I9f,4  figures 
Fiscal  >ear  19a7  was  alUmie  low  for  cnme  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  reporting  system  established  in  1948. 

Source:  Issued  by  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  1. 1965. 

Crime  index  trends  ' 
(Percent  change,  1964  over  1963,  offenses  known  to  the  poUcc] 


Populktion  group 
and  area 


Total,  all  agencies 

Total,  cities  500,000  to 

1,000,000 

Washington,  D.C 


Num- 
ber of 
agen- 
cies 


4,742 

18 
1 


Population 


135,433.000 

11,542.000 
763.956 


Total 


+13 

+13 
+25 


Mur- 
der 


+9 

+15 
+39 


Forc- 
ible 
rape 


+19 

+18 
+10 


Rob- 
bery 


+12 

+15 
+34 


Aggra- 
vated 
assault 


+18 

+16 
-9 


Bur- 
glary 


+12 

+11 

+28 


Lar- 
ceny. 
$50  and 
over 


Auto 
theft 


+13 

+12 

+12 


+M 

+56 


M'al>'.^10."l9S.  ^^™*'  Reports,"  Issued  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  released 

For  1964,  the  FBI  reports  summarized 
above  in  "Crime  index  trends"  present 
the  regrettable  showing  that  whereas  for 
the  year  1964,  crime  in  volume  was  13 
percent  greater  for  the  whole  country 
than  for  the  year  1963,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  increase,  as  stated,  was 
25  percent  in  the  same  period,  far  ahead 
of  other  cities  of  comparable  size.  Also, 
in  the  District  there  has  been  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  all  categories  of 
crime  excepting  aggravated  assault 
which  showed  a  decrease. 


WASHINGTON    COMPARED    WITH    OTHER    CITIES 

In  terms  of  current,  nationwide  crime 
rates,  the  District  compares  favorably 
with  other  cities  of  comparable  size. 
FBI  statistics  just  released  for  1964  show 


that  for  16  cities  in  the  500.000  to  1 
million  population  class,  as  indicated  in 
the  tabulation  below,  Washington  ranks 
fourth  in  rate  of  crime  index  offenses  per 
1,000  population. 

In  the  various  categories  of  crime  in- 
dex ofifenses  during  1964,  the  District,  as 
shown  in  the  next  tabulation,  ranked  as 
follows  among  such  cities: 

First  in  aggravated  assault — assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon. 

First  in  robbery. 

Second  in  murder  and  nonnegligent 
manslaughter. 

Fifth  in  housebreaking. 

Sixth  in  auto  theft. 

Tenth  in  forcible  rape. 

Tenth  in  larceny. 
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Crifle  index  offenses — Calendar  year  1964  ' 
[Cities  500.000  to  1,000,000  population] 


City 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland — - 

Dallas — r 

Houston - 

Milwaukee.- 

New  Orleans - 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis ■ 

San  Antonio 

San  Diego - --■ 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Washington,  D.C , 

Rank  order.  Washington: 

Actual  numi>er 

Rate  per  1.000  population.... 


?opul8- 
n,  1960 
us 
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19.024 
197. 197 
1532, 759 
B02.550 
B76. 050 
679.684 
B38,219 
741.324 
627, 525 
604, 332 
1750.026 
1587.  718 
1573, 224 
740, 316 
557, 087 
763, 956 


Total 
offenses 


18, 245 
19,  Oil 

9.798 

6,871 
17.254 
12.852 
27.787 

9,965 
19,626 
16, 556 
26,692 
14, 697 

9.859 
24.303 
11.718 
22,932 

4tb 
4th 


Mur- 
der 


144 

52 

21 

38 

116 

149 

137 

29 

82 

41 

120 

57 

17 

51 

23 

132 

4th 
2d 


Rape 


147 

84 

42 

113 

106 

114 

236 

51 

152 

139 

249 

78 

52 

93 

72 

96 

9th 
10th 


Rob- 
bery 


1,386 
858 
379 
467 

1,691 
664 

1,437 
245 

1.289 

1,132 

2,202 
339 
419 

1,708 
491 

2.279 

1st 
1st 


Aggra- 
vated 
assault 


2,695 
884 
347 
702 

1,088 
930 

2,499 
442 

1,074 
759 

2,054 

1,036 
447 

1,653 
328 

2,605 

1st 
1st 


House- 
break- 
ing 


4,793 
4,582 
4,096 
2,764 
8,739 
5,634 

13,995 
2,324 
6.970 
5.777 

13.463 
6.843 
3,073 
9,974 
4,932 
8,910 

4th 
6tb 


Lar- 
ceny, 
$50  and 
over 


5,007 
2.349 
2,208 
1,709 
1,042 
1,573 
4,973 
3,938 
4,455 
3,427 
2.767 
4,320 
4,089 
3.663 
3,983 
3,518 

9th 
lOtb 


Auto 
theft 


4,174 
10.202 
2.705 
1,088 
4,472 
3.788 
4.510 
2,936 
5.604 
5,281 
5.837 
2.024 
1,762 
7,161 
1.889 
5,392 

5th 
6th 


'Based  on  "Uniform  Crime  Reports"— 1964  preliminary  annual  release— issued  by  the   Federal   Bureau   of 
Investigation,  Mar.  10.  1965. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mi.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  debate  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  those  who  have  participated  in  the 
debate,  whatever  point  of  view  they  ex- 
pressed. 

I.  like  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Belcher],  regret  that  the  Mem- 
bers who  oppose  the  legislation  have  not 
in  the  debate  pointed  out  wherein  it  is 
bad  and  in  what  spepific  way  this  bill 
contains  language  which  should  be 
stricken  out.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  of  the  de- 
bate I  urged  that  Members  make  sug- 
.gestions  as  to  how  we  could  improve 
flie  bill,  because  we  are  interested  in 
bringing  about  any  available  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  which  now  exists  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  how- 
ever we  may  feel  about  this  legislation, 
we  are  faced  here  with  a  proposition  of 
taking  a  position  either  for  good  law  en- 
forcement or  for  continuing  an  un- 
wholesome situation  which  now  exists 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  say  that 
the  good  people  of  this  area  and  the  good 
people  of  the  Nation,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  creed,  or  religion  feel  that  it 
is  time  something  be  done  to  stop  this 
continual  increase  in  crime.  Crime  has 
increased  between  1960  and  1964,  as  we 
know  from  the  statistics  at  hand,  at  a 
time  when  the  estimates  on  population 
indicate  that  we  have  lost  40.000  resi- 
dents in  the  District  of  Columbia  since 
1960. 

Mr.  Chairman,  being  sociological  in 
one's  view  is  one  thing,  and  going  along 
with  the  ravings  and  the  rantings  of 
those  dreamers  who  sometimes  take  a 
typewriter  or  a  pen  in  hand  downtown  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  i$  one  thing,  but 
trying  to  do  something  for  your  country 
is  another. 

No  one  has  said  that  this  legislation 
would  in  any  way  bring  about  more 
crime.  There  are  many  responsible 
Members  of  this  House  who  contend  it 
will  reduce  crime.  As  we  come  to  vote 
on  this  bill  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
a  position  that  we  believe  this  crime 


problem  should  be  attacked  and  not 
patted  on  the  shoulder,  saying  "go  mer- 
rily on  your  way." 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time.  I  would  like 
however  to  relate  a  little  experience  of 
mine.  Not  long  ago,  and  not  over  12 
blocks  from  the  Nation's  Capitol,  I 
stopped  in  a  little  store.  An  officer  came 
to  me  and  said,  "You  better  lock  the  door 
of  your  car.  I  see  you  have  a  suit  hanging 
in  the  back  seat.  If  you  don't  it  may  not 
be  there  when  you  come  back."  This  was 
in  broad  daylight  only  a  few  blocks  from 
the  Nation's  Capitol. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
take  into  account  prevailing  incidents 
like  this. 

I  believe  we  should  pass  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chariman,  I 
rise  to  oppose  H.R.  5688,  the  omnibus 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  and  to 
support  its  recommittal  to  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  until  such  time  as  the 
President's  Commission  on  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  has  submitted  its  report 
and  suggestions  for  legislation. 

Throughout  the  years  Americans  have 
fought  to  see  the  establishment  of  a 
judicial  system  that  would  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  while  coping 
effectively  with  criminal  elements  in  our 
society.  The  proposed  legislation  might 
well  make  it  possible  for  confessions  to 
be  extracted  from  prisoners  more  easily 
and  for  convictions  to  be  obtained  more 
easily,  but  it  would  do  so  at  the  price  of 
the  very  individual  liberties  we  have 
been  striving  so  long  and  hard  to  pre- 
serve. I  submit  that  this  price  is  too 
high  to  pay. 

In  his  March  8  message  on  crime. 
President  Johnson  cited  the  need  to  pro- 
vide legislation  that  would  create  pro- 
grams of  education  for  local  and  State 
officials  so  that  they  might  understand 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  court  rul- 
ings that  protect  individual  liberties  in 
criminal  proceedings.  I  think  it  at  least 
should  be  said  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  understands  these  liber- 
ties. 

The  President,  in  the  same  message, 
took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  there 
was   an   increasing   crime   rate   in  the 


District  of  Columbia.  He  sought  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  crime  situation  In 
the  District,  and  means  to  bring  about 
its  solution.  We,  of  Congress,  can  at 
least  wait  for  the  results  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  before  we  act  in  haste 
on  a  series  of  proposals  with  such  great 
opposition  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
itself. 

The  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
low  crime  rate  in  the  Capital  City.  But 
they  also  have  the  right  to  expect  a 
legal  system  that  is  a  model  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  innocent. 
The  bill  before  us  today  can  and  will  not 
do  the  job  and  as  such  should  be  recom- 
mitted or  defeated. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
ing this  omnibus  District  of  Columbia 
anticrime  bill',  I  think  we  should  bend 
over  backwards  to  protect  the  rights  of 
those  accused  of  committing  a  crime. 
But  we  should  not  as  a  society  fall  over 
backwards  to  let  the  guilty  go  scot-free. 

The  crime  situation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  atrocious  and  I  believe  the 
board  of  trade  and  the  newspaper  are  in 
a  conspiracy  to  play  down  the  truth.  At 
least  I  have  heard  of  crimes  committed 
or  attempted  in  the  area  where  I  live  and 
no  reports  of  them  appear  in  the  papers. 

When  a  thief  broke  into  my  next  door 
neighbor's  house,  the  police  said  frankly 
they  were  helpless  in  trying  to  apprehend 
the  thief,  "rhey  said  they  could  not 
bring  back  a  suspect  for  identification 
unless  the  suspect  voluntarily  agreed  to 
come. 

I  never  read  an  editorial  with  such  an 
unbridled  attack  on  proposed  legislation 
as  the  one  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning. 

Yet  in  the  same  edition  of  the  paper 
was  an  article  quoting  Chief  Justice  John 
C.  Bell,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania's  Supreme 
Court  £is  saying  that  criminals  are  being 
given  greater  and  greater  rights  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  less  and  less  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  the  police 
were  warning  women  in  the  park  across 
from  my  home,  on  account  of  a  woman 
being  attacked  there  a  few  days  before. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  protection  in  any  section  of  this 
city.  ■  If  a  criminal  is  apprehended  9 
times  out  of  10  he  gets  off. 

I  am  for  protection  and  giving  the 
police  sufficient  laws  and  rviles  so  they 
can  obtain  convictions  of  the  guilty.  So 
I  intend  to  support  HJl.  5688  although 
some  colleagues  who  I  resp>ect  highly  do 
not  agree. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  H.R. 
5688,  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  we  are 
faced  with  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
runs  roughshod  over  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights.  Ignoring  the  condi- 
tions causing  crime,  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia  concentrates  on  heavy- 
handed  techniques  to  control  overt  crim- 
inal acts.  Of  course,  crime  is  a  major 
problem;  of  course,  it  must  be  con- 
fronted at  both  the  level  of  its  social 
causation  and  the  level  of  its  overt  mani- 
festation. However,  the  foundation  of 
due  process  of  law  upon  which  our  en- 
tire legal  system  is  based  must  not  be 
sacrificed,    "^e  proponents  cliiim  that 
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a  lower  crime  rate  will  result,  but  noth- 
ing in  HJl.  5688  will  affect  the  crime 
rate  which  grows  out  of  deep  social  roots. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made  a  teUing 
point  in  Escobido  v.  Illinois  C378  U.S. 
478.^  490,  1964)  : 

If  the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights 
will  thwart  the  effectiveness  of  a  system  of 
law  enforcement  then  there  Is  something 
very  wrong  with  that  system. 

The  minority  report  on  this  bill  sets 
forth  the  explicit  unconstitutionality  of 
four  titles  of  H.R.  5688. 

Title  I  says,  in  part: 

statements  and  confessions  otherwise 
admissible,  shall  not  be  inadmissible  solely 
because  of  delay  in  taking  an  arrested  person 
before  a  commissioner  or  other  officer  em- 
powered to  commit  persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States. 

This  proposes  to  overthrow  the  Mc- 
Nabb-MalloiT  rule  and  severely  restrict 
the  safeguards  in  rule  5(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Title 
I  violates  the  spirit  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  due  process. 

Title  II  deals  with  criminal  insanity 
with  little  more  intelligence,  flexibility, 
and  understanding  than  was  evidenced 
by  those  who  used  to  try  to  exercise  the 
demons  inside  the  insane.  The  District 
of  Colxmibia  Federal  courts  have  evolved 
to  a  point  where  the  Durham  rule,  as 
modified  by  the  McDonald  case,  makes  a 
reasonable  attempt  at  understanding 
and  dealing  with  the  criminally  insane. 
The  Durham  rule  provides: 

A  person  is  not  criminally  responsible  If 
his  unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  mental 
disease  or  defect. 

The  McDonald  case  modifies  this  so 
that  the  mental  disease  or  defect  is  one 
which  impairs  behavior  control.  The 
omnibus  crime  bUl  disregards  the  whole 
development  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
over  the  last  half  century  showing  that 
a  person  may  inteUectually  "know"  one 
thing  and  yet  be  driven  emotionally  to 
do  another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  in  allows  police  to 
detain  a  person  for  6  hours  on  "suspi- 
cions'—in short,  it  permits  investigative 
arrests.  To  circumvent  prohibitions  on 
investigative  arrests,  H.R.  5688  provides 
that  the  6-hour  detention  is  not  to  be 
considered  an  arrest — despite  all  com- 
monsense,  backed  by  the  findings  in 
Coleman  v.  U.S.  (295  F.  2d  555,  D.C.  Cir. 
1961)  and  Kelly  v.  U.S.  (298  F.  2d  310 
D.C.  Cir.  1961)  that  any  "restraint  of  the 
right  of  locomotion"  Is  an  arrest.  This 
title  is  an  affront  to  the  guarantees  se- 
cured by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  title  V  the  first  amendment  guaran- 
tee of  freedom  of  the  press  is  seriously 
undermined.  This  title  permits  prior 
censorship.  One  of  the  landmarks  in 
the  evolution  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees is  Near  v.  Minnesota  (283  U.S.  697, 
1931)  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
prior  censorship  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  process  of  law  re- 
fers not  to  narrow  and  specific  procedural 
points  but  to  the  whole  fabric  of  common 
law.  rxie  process  has  been  weaved  from 
threads  as  old  as  the  Magna  Carta  and 
as  durable  as  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  result  is  a  magnifi- 
cent fabric,  with  threads  so  closely  woven 
that  there  can  be  no  fraying  around  the 
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edges — the  loosening  of  one  thread  dis- 
torts the  whole.  The  omnibus  crime  bill 
proposes  to  unravel  the  threads  and 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  today  again 
illustrates  the  need  for  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  has  been 
too  much  delay.  The  time  for  action  is 
at  hand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  evidence,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  statements  and  confessions,  other- 
wise admissible,  shall  not  be  Inadmissible 
solely  because  of  delay  In  taking  an  arrested 
person  before  a  commissioner  or  other  officer 
empowered  to  commit  persons  charged  with 
offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  No  statement,  including  a  confession, 
made  by  any  person  during  an  interrogation 
by  a  law-enforcement  officer  made  while  such 
person  is  under  arrest  shall  be  admissible  un- 
less prior  to  such  interrogation  the  arrested 
person  had  been  advised  that  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  a  statement  and  that  any 
statement  made  by  him  may  be  used  against 
him.  —i 

TITLE  n 

Sec.  201.  Section  927  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  24-301  and 
the  f oUowlng) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
'■§  927.  Insane  criminals 

"(a)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
responsibility;  sociopathlc  and  psychopathic 
personality  is  not  disease  or  defect: 

"(1)  A  person  is  not  responsible  for  crim- 
inal conduct  if  at  the  time  of  such  conduct 
as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he 
lacks  substantial  capacity  either  to  know  or 
appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law. 

"(2)  The  terms  'mental  disease  or  defect* 
do  not  Include  an  abnormality  manifested 
only  by  repeated  criminal  or  otherwise  anti- 
social conduct. 

"(b)  Evidence  of  mental  disease  or  defect 
admissible  when  relevant  to  element  of  the 
offense : 

"(1)  Evidence  that  the  defendant  In  a 
criminal  proceeding  suffered  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  shall  be  admissible  when- 
ever it  is  relevant  to  prove  that  the  defend- 
ant did  or  did  not  have  a  state  of  mind 
which  is  an  element  of  the  offense. 

"(c)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
responsibility  Is  aflarmatlve  defense;  re- 
quirement of  notice;    form   of   verdict: 

"(1)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
responsibility  is  an  affirmative  defense  which 
the  defendeint  must  establish  by  showing 
of  substantial  evidence. 

"(2)  Evidence  of  mental  disease  or  defect 
excluding  responsibility  shall  not  be  admis- 
sible unless  the  defendant,  at  the  time  of 
entering  his  plea  of  not  guilty  or  within 
fifteen  days  thereafter  or  at  such  later  time 
as  the  court  may  for  good  cause  permit,  flies 
with  the  court  and  the  prosecution  written 
notice  of  his  purpose  to  rely  on  such  defense. 

"(3)  When  the  defendant  is  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  mental  disease  or  defect  ex- 
cluding responsibility,  the  verdict  and  the 
Judgment  shall  so  state. 

"(d)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
fitness  to  proceed : 

"(1)  No  person  who  as  a  result  of  mental 
disease  or  defect  lacks  capacity  to  under- 
stand the  proceedings  against  him  or  to  assist 


In  his  own  defense  shall  be  tried  or  sen 
tenced  for  the  commission  of  an  offense  so 
long  as  such  Incapacity  endures. 

'*(e)    Psychiatric  examination  of  defend 
ant  with  respect  to  mental  disease  or  de" 
feet   excluding   responsibility   or   fitness  ta 
proceed : 

"(1)  Whenever  the  defendant  has  filed  a 
notice  of  intention  to  rely  on  the  defense 
of  mental  disease  or  defect  excluding  re 
sponslbllity  supported  by  prima  facie  evl' 
dence  submitted  to  the  court  or  there  u 
substantial  reason  to  doubt  his  fitness  or 
capacity  to  proceed,  or  substantial  reason  to 
believe  that  mental  disease  or  defect  of  the 
defendant  will  otherwise  become  an  issue  in 
the  case,  the  court  shall  appoint  at  least  one 
qualified  psychiatrist  or  shall  request  the 
Superintendent  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital  or  the  Superintendent  or 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  or  the  superintend- 
ent of  any  other  appropriate  Institution  to 
designate  at  least  one  qualified  psychiatrist 
which  designation  may  be  or  Include  the 
superintendent  of  such  hospital,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  mental  condition  of  the 
defendant.  The  court  may  order  the  de- 
fendant  committed  to  a  hospital  or  other 
suitable  facility  for  the  purpose  of  exami- 
nation for  such  reasonable  period  as  the 
court  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  such  examination  and  report 
The  court's  power  to  so  commit  a  defendant 
shall  exist,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
defendant  has  been  at  large  on  bond  or  baU. 

"  (2 )  In  such  examination  any  method  may 
be  employed  which  is  accepted  by  the  medical 
profession  for  the  examination  of  those 
thought  to  be  suffering  from  mental  disease 
or  defect. 

"(3)  The  report  of  the  examination  shall 
include  the  following: 

"(A)  A  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
examination; 

"(B)  A  diagnosis  of  the  mental  condition 
of  the  defendant; 

"(C)  If  the  report  concludes  that  defend- 
ant suffers  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect, 
an  opinion  as  to  his  capacity  to  understand 
the  proceedings  against  him  and  to  assist 
in  his  own  defense; 

"(D)  When  a  notice  of  Intention  to  rely 
on  the  defense  of  Irresponsibility  has  been 
filed,  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent,  if  any, 
to  which  the  capacity  of  the  defendant  to 
know  or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the 
requirements  of  law  was  impaired  at  the 
time  of  the  criminal  conduct  charged; 

"(E)  If  the  examination  cannot  be  con- 
ducted by  reason  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
defendant  to  participate  therein,  the  report 
shall  so  state  and  shall  Include,  if  possible, 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  such  imwllUngness 
of  the  defendant  was  the  result  of  mental 
disease  or  defect;  and 

"(F)  The  report  of  the  examination  shall 
be  filed  in  triplicate  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  who  shall  cause  copies  to  be  delivered 
to  the  prosecution  and   to  defense  counsel. 

"(f)  Determination  of  fitness  to  proceed; 
effect  of  finding  of  unfitness;  proceedings  If 
fitness  is  regained: 

"(1)  When  the  defendant's  mental  fitness 
to  proceed  is  drawn  in  question,  the  issue  of 
such  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  the  coim. 
If  neither  the  prosecution  nor  counsel  for  the 
defendant  contests  the  finding  of  the  report 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  the  court 
may  make  the  determination  on  the  basis  of 
such  report.  If  the  finding  is  contested,  the 
court  shall  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Issue  with- 
out a  Jury.  If  the  report  is  received  in  evi- 
dence upon  such  hearing  the  parties  who 
contested  the  finding  thereof  shall  have  the 
right  to  summon  and  cross-examine  the  psy- 
chiatrists who  Joined  in  the  report  and  to 
offer  evidence  upon  the  issue.  If  the  court 
determines  that  the  defendant  possesses  fit- 
ness to  proceed  to  trial,  that  Is.  that  the 
defendant  has  the  capacity  to   understand 
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the  proceedings  against  him  bind  to  assist  in 
his  own  defense,  the  court  fehall  order  the 
defendant  to  stand  trial  wlthiin  a  reasonable 

time.  , 

"(2)  If  the  court  determines  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings  that  the  defendant  lacks 
mental  fitness  to  proceed,  the  proceeding 
against  him  shall  be  suspended,  pending 
^ial  in  the  future,  and  the  court  shall  com- 
mit the  defendant  to  an  appropriate  hospital 
or  institution  for  so  long  as  such  unfitness 
shall  endure.  Such  suspension  of  proceed- 
ings shall  not  cause  Jeopardy  to  attach  bar- 
ring subsequent  trial.  Whenever  the  defend- 
ant who  has  been  committed  to  such  hos- 
pital or  other  institution  Is  restored  to  men- 
Ul  fitness  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  such  hospital  or  Institution,  such  su- 
perintendent shall  certify  such  fact  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  charge  against 
the  defendant  is  pending  and  the  clerk  of 
that  court  shall  furi^sh  copies  of  said  cer- 
tificate to  the  parties  to  the  cause. 

"(3)  After  the  court  receives  the  certifi- 
cate of  such  superintendent  that  the  defend- 
ant has  regained  mental  fitaiess  to  proceed 
and  the  court  determines  that  the  defendant 
has  regained  such  fitness  to  proceed,  the 
trial  proceedings  shall  be  resumed  or  com- 
menced within  a  reasonable  time.  Such  de- 
termination of  fitness  may  be  made  by  the 
court  on  the  basis  of  such  certificate  that  the 
defendant  has  regained  fitness  to  proceed 
provided  neither  the  Governanent  nor  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  contests  the  findings 
that  the  defendant  has  regained  such  fitness 
to  proceed.  If  the  finding  that  the  defend- 
ant has  regained  fitness  to  proceed  is  con- 
tested, the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing  with- 
out a  Jury  on  the  issue  and  shall  determine 
such  fitness  to  proceed.  , 

"(4)  If,  however,  the  court  jie  of  the  opinion 
that  so  much  time  has  eltipsed  since  the 
commitment  of  the  defendamt  (to  determine 
fitness  to  proceed)  that  it  vould  be  unjust 
to  resume  the  criminal  proceedings,  the  court 
may  dismiss  the  charge  and  may  order  the 
defendant  committed  for  examination  and 
determination  of  status  by  the  Mental  Health 
(Commission  under  the  provl$lons  of  applica- 
ble law. 

"(g)  Determination  of  irtesponslbllity  on 
basis  of  report;  access  to  defendant  by  psy- 
chiatrists of  own  choice;  jform  an  expert 
testimony :  ' 

"(1)  If  the  report  filed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  finds  that  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  the  criminal  conduct  charged  suf- 
fered from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  which 
substantially  impaired  his  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  criminality  of  his  conduct  or  to 
conform  his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of 
law,  and  the  court  is  satisfied  that  such 
impairment  was  sufficient  t0  exclude  respon- 
sibility, the  court  shall  enter  Judgment  of 
acquittal  on  the  ground  of  mental  disease 
or  defect  excluding  responsibility. 

"(2)  When,  notwithstanding  the  report 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) .  the  de- 
fendant wishes  to  be  examined  by  qualified 
psychiatrists  of  his  own  choice,  such  psychia- 
trists shall  be  permitted  to  have  reasonable 
access  to  the  defendant  for  the  purposes  of 
Buch  examination. 

"(3)  Upon  the  trial,  the  psychiatrists  who 
filed  reports  ptirsuant  to  subsection  (e)  may 
be  called  as  witnesses  by  the  prosecution,  the 
defendant,  or  the  court.  If  called  by  the 
court,  such  witnesses  shall  be  subject  to 
cross-examination  by  the  prosecution  and  by 
the  defendant.  Both  the  prosecution  and 
the  defendant  may  summon  any  other  quail- 
fled  psychiatrist  to  testify  but  no  one  who 
has  not  examined  the  defendant  shall  be 
competent  to  testify  to  his  opinion  as  a 
psychiatrist  with  respect  to  the  mental  con- 
(Utlon  or  responsibility  of  the  defendant. 

"(4)  When  a  psychiatrist  who  has  exam- 
toed  the  defendant  testifies  concerning  his 
mental  condition,  the  witness  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  na- 
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ture  of  his  examination,  and  his  diagnosis 
of  the  mental  condition  of  the  defendant  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense 
charged.  Such  paj'chiatrist  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  make  any  explanation  reasonably 
serving  to  clarify  his  diagnosis  and  opinion 
and  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  any  matter 
bearing  on  his  competency  or  credibility  or 
the  validity  of  his  diagnosis  or  opinion. 

"(5)  Nothing  herein  shall  exclude  the  pros- 
ecution from  causing  an  examination  of  the 
defendant  to  be  made  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  had  the  capacity  either  to  know 
or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  con- 
duct, to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  or  to  understand  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  and  assist  In  his  own  de- 
fense, provided  the  prosecution  makes  avail- 
able to  a  defendant  or  his  counsel  the  re- 
sults of  such  examination 

"(h)  Legal  effect  of  acquittal  on  the  ground 
of  mental  disease  or  defect  excluding  re- 
sponsibility; commitment;  release  or  dis- 
charge : 

"(1)  When  a  defendant  Is  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
responsibility,  the  court  shall  order  him  to  be 
committed  to  a  hospital  having  facilities  for 
the  custody  and  care  of  the  mentally  111. 

"(2)  If  the  superintendent  of  such  hospi- 
tal Is  of  the  view  that  a  person  committed  to 
his  custody  pursuant  to  paragraph   (1)    of 
this  subsection  Is  no  longer  suffering  from 
mental  Illness  and  may  be  discharged  or  re- 
leased on  probation  without  danger  to  him- 
self or  to  others,  he  shall  make  application 
for  the  discharge  or  release  of  such  person 
In  a  report  to  the  court  by  which  such  per- 
son  was   committed   and   shall   transmit   a 
copy  of  such  application  and  report  to  the 
prosecution  and  defense  counsel.    The  court 
shall  thereupon  appoint  at  least  two  quali- 
fied psychiatrists  to  examine  such  person  and 
to  report  within  sixty  days,  or  such  longer 
period  as  the  court  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  pvirpose.  their  opinion  as  to  his 
mental   condition.     To   facilitate   such   ex- 
amination, and  the  proceedings  thereon,  the 
court  may  cause  such  person  to  be  confined 
In  any  Institution  which  Is  suitable  for  the 
temporary  detention  of  irresponsible  persons. 
"(3)  If  the  court  is  satisfied  by  the  report 
filed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  testimony  of  the  psychiatrists 
making  such  report.  If  the  court  deems  It 
advisable  to  hear  their  testimony,  that  the 
committed  person  may  be  discharged  or  re- 
leased on  probation  without  danger  to  him- 
self or  others,  the  court  shall  order  his  dis- 
charge or  release  upon  probation,  on  such 
conditions   as  the   court   determines   to  be 
necessary.    If  the  court  Is  not  so  satisfied,  it 
shall  promptly  order  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether   such   person    may    safely    be    dis- 
charged or  released.    Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  deemed  a  civil  proceeding  and  the  bvir- 
den  shall  be  upon  the  committed  person  to 
prove  that  he  may  safely  be  discharged  or 
released.    According  to  the  determination  of 
the  court  upon  the  hearing,  the  committed 
person  shall  thereupon  be  discharged  or  re- 
leased on  probation  on  such  conditions  as 
the   court   determines   to   be   necessary,   or 
shall  be  recommitted  to  the  custody  of  such 
hospital  subject  to  discharge  or  release  only 
In  accordance  with  the  procedure  prescribed 
above  for  a  first  hearing. 

"(4)  If  after  the  release  on  probation  of  a 
committed  person,  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine, after  notice  and  hearing,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  probation  have  been  violated  and 
that  for  the  safety  of  such  person  or  the 
safety  of  others  his  probation  should  be  re- 
voked, the  court  shall  forthwith  order  him 
recommitted  to  a  hospital  having  facilities 
for  the  custody,  care,  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  111  subject  to  dlschtirge  or  release 
only  In  accordance  with  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed above  for  a  first  hearing. 


" (5)  A  committed  person  may  make  appli- 
cation for  his  discharge  or  release  to  the 
covirt  by  which  he  was  committed  and  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  upon  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed 
above  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  the 
superintendent  of  such  hospital.  However, 
no  such  application  by  a  committed  person 
need  be  considered  until  he  has  been  con- 
fined for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  order  of  commitment, 
and  if  the  determination  of  the  court  be 
adverse  to  the  application,  such  person  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  file  a  further  application 
untU  one  year  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
any  preceding  hearing  on  an  application  for 
his  release  or  discharge. 

"(1)  Jury  not  to  be  told  of  consequence  of 
verdict : 

"(1)  The  Jury  shall  not  be  told  by  the 
covirt  or  counsel  for  the  Government  or  the 
defendant  at  any  time  regarding  the  conse- 
quences of  a  verdict  of  not  gtiUty  or  acquit- 
tal by  reason  of  Insanity. 
"(J)   Availability  of  habeas  corpus: 
"(1)   Nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre- 
clude a  person  confined  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  from  establishing  his  eligibility 
for  release  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
"(k)   Courts  concerned: 
"(1)   This  section  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  Information  or  Indict- 
ment In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Colmnbla,  and  the  District 
of    Columbia    Court    of    General    Sessions, 
and    to    proceedings    broucht    to    Juvenile 
court  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"(1)   Severability: 

"(1)  The  Invalidity  of  any  portion  of 
this  section  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  any  other  portion  thereof  which  can  be 
given   effect  without  such  Invalid  part." 

Sec.  202.  Nothing  contained  In  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  201  of  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  section 
928  or  section  929(b)  of  such  Act  of  March 
3.  1901.  as  amended,  or  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  relating  to  the  testimony  of  phy- 
sicians In  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia", received  by  the  President  May  13, 
1896  (29  Stat.  138;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  14-308). 

Sec.  203.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  929 
of  such  Act  of  March  3,  1901.  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  24-303(a)).  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

TITLE  in 

Sec.  301.  (a)  An  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  may  detain  any  person  abroad 
whom  he  has  probable  caiise  to  believe  Is 
committing,  has  committed  or  is  about  to 
commit  a  crime,  and  may  demand  of  him 
his  name,  address,  business  abroad,  and 
whither  he  Is  going. 

(b)  Any  person  so  questioned  who  falls 
to  Identify  himself  or  explain  his  action  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  or  member  (as 
the  case  may  be)  may  be  detained  and  fvur- 
ther  Interrogated. 

(c)  The  total  perlcxi  of  detention  provided 
for  by  this  section  shaU  not  exceed  six  hours. 
Such  detention  shall  not  be  recorded  as  an 
arrest  In  any  official  record.  At  the  end  of 
the  detention  the  person  so  detained  shall  be 
released  or  be  arrested  and  charged  with  a 
crime. 

Sec.  302.  Section  401,  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-144),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
'  "Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  there  Is  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  that  any  person  may 
be  a  material  witness  to  the  commission  of 
any  felony  or  attempt  to  conamlt  any  felony, 
and  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  such  person  will  not  be  available  as  a 
witness  during  the  Investigation  of  such  of- 
fense by  the  Metropolitan  Police,  or  when  a 
suspect  Is  arrested  or  tried  therefor,  such 
person  may  be  required  by  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
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of  Columbia  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  or  by  a  United 
States  Commissioner  to  post  bond  or  deposit 
collateral  to  secure  his  appearance  as  such 
witness  during  the  investigation  of  such  fel- 
only  or  attempt  or  the  trial  of  such  suspect. 
Such  person  may  be  detained  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  pending  the  posting  or  bond 
or  collateral,  in  a  room  specially  provided 
for  witnesses,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
quarters  provided  for  those  charged  with 
crime,  and  in  any  event  he  shall  be  pre- 
sented before  a  Judge  or  commissioner  with- 
in six  hours  of  the  beginning  of  such  deten- 
tion, and  the  Judge  or  commissioner  shall 
then  require  him  to  post  bond  or  collateral, 
or  discharge  him.  Such  detention  shall  not 
constitute  an  arrest  within  the  meaning  of 
that  term  as  \ised  in  any  other  law. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  shall 
provide  suitable  accommodations  within  the 
District  of  Colimabla  for  the  detention  of 
witnesses  who  are  unable  to  furnish  security 
for  their  appearance  in  criminal  proceedings. 
Such  accommodations  shall  be  in  premises 
other  than  those  used  for  the  confinement 
of  persons  charged  with  crimes." 

TPFLE  IV 

Sec.  401.  The  definition  of  "crime  of  vio- 
lence" contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  control  the  possession,  sale, 
transfer,  and  use  of  pistols  and  other  danger- 
ous weapons  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  8,  1932  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3201).  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"burglary,"  the  following:  "robbery,". 

Tmjc  V 

Sec.  501.  Section  803  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat.  1321;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-501), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"for  not"  the  following:  "less  than  two  years 
or". 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  823  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat.  1323:  D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-1801), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  823.  Burglary. — (a)  Whoever  shall, 
either  in  the  nighttime  or  In  the  daytime, 
break  and  enter,  or  enter  without  breaking, 
any  dwelling,  or  room  used  as  a  sleeping 
apartment  in  any  building,  with  Intent  to 
break  or  carry  away  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or  con- 
nected thereto  or  to  commit  any  criminal  of- 
fense, shall,  if  any  person  Is  in  the  actual 
occupation  of  any  part  of  such  dwelling  or 
sleeping  apartment  at  the  time  of  such 
breaking  and  entering,  or  entering  without 
breaking,  be  guilty  of  burglary  In  the  first 
degree.  Burglary  in  the  first  degree  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years  nor  more  than  life  imprison- 
ment, and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  person  who  violates  this 
subsection  and  upon  whom  a  sentence  of 
life  imprisonment  is  imposed  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  parole  only  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  from  the  date  he  commences 
to  serve  his  sentence. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  whoever  shall,  either  in  the 
night  or  in  the  dajrtime,  break  and  enter,  or 
enter  without  breaking,  any  dwelling,  bank, 
store,  warehouse,  shop,  stable,  or  other  build- 
ing, or  any  apartment  or  room  whether  at  the 
time  occupied  or  not,  or  any  steamboat,  canal 
boat,  vessel,  -or  other  watercraft,  or  railroad 
car.  or  any  yard  where  any  liimber,  coal,  or 
other  goods  or  chattels  are  deposited  and 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  Intent  to 
break  and  carry  away  any  part  thereof  or  any 
fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  same,  or  to  commit  any 
criminal  offense,  shall  be  guilty  of  burglary 
in  the  second  degree.    Burglary  in  the  second 


degree  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than 
fifteen  years." 

(b)  Any  person  tried  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  for  violation  of  section  823 
of  such  Act  approved  March  3,  1901,  and  who 
Is  before  a  court  for  the  purpose  of  sentence 
or  resentence,  shall  be  sentenced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  In  effect  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  503.  Section  810  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat.  1322;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-2901). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "six  months"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  years". 

Sec.  504.  Section  869e  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-1513),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  869e.  Corrupt  Influence  in  Connec- 
tion WrrH  Athletic  Contests.— (a)  If  any 
person  shall  bribe  or  offer  to  bribe  or  shall 
aid,  advise,  or  abet  in  any  way  another  in 
such  bribe  or  offer  to  bribe,  any  player  or 
participant  in  any  athletic  contest  with  In- 
tent to  influence  his  play,  action,  or  con- 
duct and  for  the  purpose  of  Inducing  the 
player  or  participant  to  lose  or  try  to  lose  or 
caiise  to  be  lost  such  athletic  contest  or  to 
limit  or  try  to  limit  the  margin  of  victory  or 
defeat  in  such  contest;  or  if  any  person  shall 
bribe  or  offer  to  bribe  or  shall  aid,  advise,  or 
abet  In  any  way  another  In  such  bribe  or 
offer  to  bribe,  any  referee,  umpire,  manager, 
coach,  or  any  other  official  of  an  athletic  club 
or  team,  league,  association,  institution,  or 
conference,  by  whatever  name  called  con- 
nected with  such  athletic  contest  with  Intent 
to  influence  his  decision  or  bias  his  opinion 
or  Judgment  for  the  purpose  of  losing  or  try- 
ing to  lose  or  causing  to  be  lost  such  athletic 
contest  or  of  limiting  or  trying  to  limit  the 
margin  of  victory  or  defeat  in  such  contest, 
such  person  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  ten  years,  and  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  $3,000,  nor  more  than 
$10,000. 

"(b)  If  any  player  or  participant  in  any 
athletic  contest  shall  accept,  or  agree  to  ac- 
cept, a  bribe  given  for  the  purpose  of  Induc- 
ing the  player  or  participant  to  lose  or  try 
to  lose  or  cause  to  be  lost  or  to  limit  or  try 
to  limit  the  margin  of  victory  or  defeat  in 
such  contest;  or  if  any  referee,  umpire,  man- 
ager, coach,  or  any  other  official  of  an  athletic 
club,  team,  league,  association,  institution, 
or  conference  connected  with  an  athletic  con- 
test shall  accept  or  agree  to  acept  a  bribe 
given  with  the  intent  to  Influence  his  deci- 
sion or  bias  his  opinion  or  Judgment  and  for 
the  purpose  of  losing  or  trying  to  lose  or 
causing  to  be  lost  such  athletic  contest  or  of 
limiting  or  trying  to  limit  the  margin  of  vic- 
tory or  defeat  in  such  contest,  such  person 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  ten  years,  or  fined,  or  both. 

"(c)  TO  Violate  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  that 
the  player,  manager,  coach,  referee,  umpire, 
or  official  shall,  at  the  time,  have  been  ac- 
tually employed,  selected,  or  appointed  to 
perform  his  respective  duties;  it  shall  be 
sufficient  if  the  bribe  be  offered,  accepted,  or 
agreed  to  with  the  view  of  probable  employ- 
ment, selection,  or  appointment  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  bribe  is  offered  or  by  whom 
it  is  accepted.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  that 
such  player,  referee,  umpire,  manager,  coach, 
or  other  official  actually  play  or  participate  in 
an  athletic  contest,  concerning  which  such 
bribe  Is  offered  or  accepted;  It  shall  be  suffi- 
cient if  the  bribe  be  given,  offered,  or  ac- 
cepted in  view  of  his  or  their  possibly  par- 
ticipating therein. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'bribe'  means  any  gift,  emolument,  money  or 
thing  of  value,  testimonial,  privilege,  ap- 
pointment or  personal  advantage,  or  the 
promise  thereof,  bestowed  or  promised  for 
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the  purpose  of  Influencing  directly  or  indi 
rectly.  any  player,  referee,  manager  coJo^' 
umpire,  club  or  league  official,  in  connectim,' 
with  any  athletic  contest  with  respect  tS 
which  an  admission  fee  may  be  charged  Z 
In  connection  with  any  athletic  contest  with 
respect  to  which  any  player,  manager  coach 
umpire,  referee,  or  other  official  is  paid  ani 
compensation  for  his  services.  A  bribe  need 
not  be  direct;  it  may  be  such  as  is  hidden 
under  the  semblance  of  a  sale,  bet  waeer 
payment  of  a  debt,  or  In  any  other  mami» 
designed  to  cover  the  true  Intention  of  th. 
parties.  "' 

"(e)  If  any  player  or  participant  shall 
commit  any  willful  act  of  omission  or  com 
mission,  in  playing  of  an  athletic  contest 
with  Intent  to  lose  or  try  to  lose  or  to  cause 
to  be  lost  or  to  limit  or  try  to  limit  the  mar- 
gin  of  victory  or  defeat  in  such  contest  for 
the  purpose  of  material  gain  to  himself  or  if 
any  referee,  umpire,  manager,  coach  or 
other  official  of  an  athletic  club,  team  league 
association,  institution,  or  conference  con- 
nected with  an  athletic  contest  shall  com 
mit  any  willful  act  of  omission  or  commission 
connected  with  his  official  duties  with  intent 
to  try  to  lose  or  to  cause  to  be  lost  or  to 
limit  or  try  to  limit  the  margin  of  victory  or 
defeat  in  such  contest  for  the  purpose  of 
material  gain  to  himself,  such  person  shau 
be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  ten  years,  or  fined,  or  both. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  giving  or  offering  of 
any  bonus  or  extra  compensation  to  any 
manager,  coach,  or  professional  player  or 
to  any  league,  association,  or  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  such  manager 
coach,  or  player  to  a  higher  degree  of  skill' 
ability,  or  diligence  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties." 

Sec.  505.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  control  the  possession,  sale,  transfer, 
and  use  of  pistols  and  other  dangerous  weap- 
ons in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  8,  1932 
(47  Stat.  650;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-3202)  li 
amended  by  striking  out  "he  may"  at  each 
of  the  four  places  It  appears  therein  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place 
"he  shall";  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "If  a  person  is  convicted  of 
having  committed  a  crime  of  violence  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  when  armed  with  or 
having  readily  available  any  pistol  or  other 
firearm,  then,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  court  shall  not  suspend 
his  sentence  or  give  him  a  probationary 
sentence." 

Sec.  506.  Section  872  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC.  Code,  sec.  22-2001),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  872.  Indecent  Publications.— (a) 
Whoever,  with  knowledge  of  the  obscene 
character  of  the  material,  sells,  or  offers  to 
sell,  or  give  away.  In  the  District,  or  has  in 
his  possession  with  the  Intent  to  sell,  or  give 
away  or  to  exhibit  to  another,  any  obscene, 
lewd,  or  Indecent  book,  pamphlet,  drawing, 
engraving,  picture  photograph.  Instrument, 
magazine,  story,  paper,  writing,  card,  print, 
motion  picture  film,  image,  cast,  slide,  figure 
statue,  phonograph  record,  wire,  tape,  or  other 
sound  recording,  or  other  presentation  or 
articles  of  indecent  or  Immoral  use.  or  ad- 
vertises the  same  for  sale,  or  writes  or  prints 
any  letter,  circular,  handbill,  book,  pam- 
phlet, or  notice  of  any  kind  stating  by  what 
means  any  such  articles  may  be  obtained,  or 
advertises  any  drug,  nostrum,  or  instrument 
Intended  to  produce  abortion,  or  otherwise 
participates  in,  or  by  bill,  poster,  or  other- 
wise advertises,  any  public  exhibition  show, 
performance,  or  play  offending  the  public 
decency,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $200 
nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  less 
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than  three  months,  nor  more  Ithan  two  years, 

or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  in  the  District  acts  in,  poses 
for,  models  for,  prints,  records,  composes, 
edits,  writes,  publishes,  or  offers  to  publish, 
or  produces  or  participates  in  the  production 
of  any  obscene,  lewd,  or  Indecent  book, 
pamphlet,  drawing,  engraving,  picture,  photo, 
eraph  instrument,  magazine,  story,  paper, 
writing,  card,  print,  motion  picture  film, 
image,  cast,  slide,  figure,  statue,  phonograph 
record,  wire,  tape,  or  other  Ep\md  recording, 
or  other  presentation  or  article  of  indecent 
or  Immoral  use,  or  advertises  the  same  for 
sale,  or, writes  or  prints  any  letter,  circular, 
handbHl,  book,  pamphlet,  or  notice  of  any 
kind  stating  by  what  means  any  such  articles 
may  be  obtained,  with  knowledge  that  the 
same  Is  obscene  and  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sold,  given  away,  or  exhibited  to  an- 
other, shall  be  fined  not  le$s  than  $200  nor 
more  than  $5,000  or  ^piprlsoned  not  less  than 
three  months  nor  more  thin  two  years,  or 
both. 

"(c)  The  United  States  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  peti- 
tion the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  preliminary  in- 
junction and  a  permanent  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  sale,  gift,  exhibition,  distribution, 
production,  disposition,  or  removal  of  any 
obscene,  lewd,  or  Indecent  matter  described 
in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  and 
to  restrain  the  use  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  for  such  purpose,  A  hearing  on 
the  petition  for  the  prelmlnary  injunction 
shall  be  had  not  more  than  five  days,  exclud- 
ing Sundays  and  holidays,  after  service  upon 
the  defendant  of  a  copy  of  the  petition. 

"(d)  After  the  hearing  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  the  said  court  may 
issue  a  preliminary  Injunction  which  will 
remain  In  effect  until  final  determination  of 
the  petition  for  the  permanent  injunction, 
but  not  more  than  thirty  calendar  days  from 
the  Issuance  of  the  preliminary  Injunction. 

"(e)  If,  after  a  trial  of  the  Issues,  the  coiu-t 
shall  order  a  permanent  injunction,  such  in- 
junction shall  require  the  immediate  seizure 
and  impoundment  of  the  obscene,  lewd,  or 
indecent  matter,  and  forbid  its  reproduction 
or  duplication  and  require  the  destruction 
of  such  matter  so  Impounded,  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  matter  be  destroyed  until  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  during  which  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  or,  if  ah  appeal  is  taken, 
during  the  pendence  of  sUch  appeal.  Such 
injunction  shall  also  permanently  enjoin  the 
use  of  the  real  property  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  this  section.  In  $uch  trial,  the  de- 
termination of  all  Issues  of  fact  shall  be  by 
Jury  If  either  party  demands  It. 

"(f)  Other  than  obscene  matter,  any  per- 
sonal property  knowingly  tiBed  or  knowingly 
permitted  to  be  used  In  connection  with 
activity  known  to  be  of  an  obscene.  Indecent, 
or  lewd  character  and  prohibited  by  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
subject  to  a  preliminary  Injunction  Issued 
under  subsection  (d)  of  thlB  section  shall.  If 
a  permanent  Injunction  Is  Issued  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  In  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  be  forfeited  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  sold  at  public  auction,  the 
proceeds  from  such  sale  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Such  forfeiture  In  the  discretion  of 
the  court  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the  court's 
determination  as  to  the  $erlousness  of  the 
offense  In  relation  to  the  penalty  resulting 
from  such  forfeiture  or  as  to  the  desirability 
of  requiring  such  forfeiture  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  futher  or  continued  use  of  such 
property  In  connection  vfth  any  activity 
known  to  be  of  an  obscene,  indecent,  or  lewd 
character  and  prohibited  by  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  this  section.  If  any  Item  of 
such  property  is  not  purchased  at  such  auc- 
tion it  shall  be  disposed  of  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners.   If  any  property  te  subject  to  a  lien 


which  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  as  having  been  created  without  the 
lienor's  having  any  notice  that  such  property 
was  to  be  used  In  connection  with  the  viola- 
tion of  this  section,  such  lien  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  property  to  the  proceeds  of 
any  sale  or  other  disposition  thereof  made 
under  authority  of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  For  the  piirpose  of  obtaining  a  prelim- 
inary or  permanent  injunction  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  (d),  or  (e)  of  this  section,  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  attor- 
ney to  allege  or  prove  that  an  adequate 
remedy  at  law  does  not  exist  or  that  substan- 
tial and  irreparable  damage  would  result 
from   the   violations  alleged. 

"(h)  Proceedings  pursuant  to  subsections 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be 
governed  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, except  as  they  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
a  licensee  under  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  while  engaged  in  activi- 
ties regulated  pursuant  to  such  Act." 

Sec.  507.  Section  825a  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3105),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  five  years  or  more  than  ten 
years." 

Sec.  508.  Whoever  shall  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any 
officer  or  member  thereof,  a  false  or  fictitious 
report  of  the  commission  of  any  criminal 
offense  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
false  or  fictitious  report  of  any  other  matter 
or  occurrence  of  which  such  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  Is  required  to  receive  re- 
ports, or  In  connection  with  which  such 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  is  required 
to  conduct  an  Investigation,  knowing  such 
report  to  be  false  or  fictitious;  or  who  shall 
communicate  or  cause  to  be  communicated 
to  such  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  or 
any  officer  or  member  thereof,  any  false  In- 
formation concerning  the  commission  of  any 
criminal  offense  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  concerning  any  other  matter  or  oc- 
ciurence  of  which  such  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  is  required  to  receive  reports,  or 
in  connection  with  which  such  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  Is  required  to  conduct  an 
investigation,  knowing  such  information  to 
be  false,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  or  both. 

Mr.  WHITENER  (interrupting  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment  OFTERED  by  MR.  WHITENER ' 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  committee  amendment  to  correct 
a  technical  mistake  in  the  printing  of  the 
bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitener:  On 
page  24,  line  13.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  repre- 
sentations that  this  bill  has  been  con- 
sidered by  our  committee  at  hearings. 


I  think  what  was  meant  when  that  was 
said  is  that  the  subject  matter  of  this 
legislation  was  before  the  joint  commit- 
tee and  was  before  the  subcommittee 
and  before  the  full  committee  when 
there  were  hearings  before  those  com- 
mittees. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  legislation  is  not  this 
bill.  I  repeat — this  bill  was  never  con- 
sidered by  the  joint  committee.  When 
the  joint  committee  hearings  were  held, 
there  were  no  bills  of  any  kind  pending 
and  they  considered  no  specific  bill  or 
bills. 

After  the  subcommittee  in  the  last 
Congress  got  through  with  its  hearings 
on  the  subject  matter,  for  the  first  time 
a  bill  was  introduced  which  became  the 
bill  that  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

This  bill  before  you  now,  H.R.  5688, 
is  not  that  bill.  It  is  a  different  bill. 
There  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
bill  at  any  time  or  place. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  again.  If  I  did 
not  niake  it  olear  before,  that  if  you  were 
opposed  to  sending  juveniles  to  the  juve- 
nile court  when  they  are  arrested  and 
charged  with  crime  that  this  bill  does 
not  go  to  that  issue.  There  is  nothing  • 
in  this  bill  to  require  juvenile  delinquents 
to  be  brought,  when  charged  with  crime, 
into  any  court  except  a  juvenile  court 
in  accordance  with  existing  law.  This 
bill  makes  no  attempt  to  touch  that. 

I  repeat  again — that  nothing  in  this 
bill  will  deter  the  commission  of  crime — 
nothing. 

Let  me  give  you  briefly  some 
statistics. 

Prom  1961  to  lSk63  inclusive,  the  crime 
statistics  for  the  whole  country  prove — 
or  indicate — that  from  831/2  to  93.2  per- 
cent of  the  persons  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  were  arrested.  In 
other  words,  out  of  the  total  number  of 
crimes  reported  to  have  been  committed, 
arrests  were  made  in  83^2  to  93.2  per- 
cent of  such  cases.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  touches  on  how  you  can 
catch  and  arrest  those  other  criminals 
in  the  remaining  6.8  to  16^2  percent  of 
the  crimes  committed. 

Of  these  who  are  arrested,  the  statis- 
tics indicate  there  are  no  more  and  no 
less  convictions  since  the  Mallory  and 
Durham  rule  than  before. 

For  these  same  years,  1961  through 
1963,  approximately  one-third  of  the 
criminals  arrested  were  found  to  be  juve- 
niles and  were  referred  to  the  juvenile 
courts. 

Of  the  rest  of  them  who  were  arrested 
and  charged  with  crime,  11.7,  12.2,  and 
11.9  percent,  in  each  of  those  years,  1961, 
1962,  and  1963,  were  acquitted  or  had  the 
charges  against  them  dismissed.  All  the 
rest  of  the  cases  resulted  in  either  con- 
viction after  trial  or  in  a  plea  of  guilty. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  is 
going  to  change  those  figures.  If  any- 
thing, it  will  make  the  number  of  con- 
victions less.  Because  throughout  this 
country  it  has  been  proved  time  and 
time  again  that  where  you  have  manda- 
tory penalties  imposed — where  the  judge 
has  no  discretion  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
and  that  when  a  conviction  is  brought 
in  by  the  jury  or  the  defendant  pleads 
guilty,  that  it  is  mandatory  that  a  certain 
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sentence  must  be  imposed,  this  does  not 
deter  crime  but  tends  toward  fewer  con- 
victions. -  It  does  not  bring  about  any 
more  convictions.  It  lessens  the  num- 
ber^f  giiilty  pleas  and  of  convictions. 

Now  if  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  days 
when  even  as  petty  a  crime  as  stealing  a 
loaf  of  bread  carried  with  it  a  mandatory 
penalty— and  if  you  go  back  far  enough 
you  will  find  that  even  that  kind  of  an 
offense  carried  with  it  a  mandatory  pen- 
alty of  death — it  was  a  capital  offense — 
then  take  the  mandatory  provisions  of 
this  bill. 
'  But  bear  in  mind  that  along  with  that 
in  this  bill  you  get  this  proposed  change 
in  the  matter  of  detention.  This  deten- 
tion applies  not  only  to  a  person  who  is 
suspected  of  being  a  criminal  or  of  hav- 
ing committed  a  crime,  but  it  applies 
to  detaining  a  person  who  is  suspected  of 
being  a  witness  to  a  crime. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein]  raised  a  question  about  the 
detention  provision.  I  am  not  going  to 
quibble  about  whether,  under  this  provi- 
sion, when  a  man  is  detained  for  6  hours, 
whethefr  as  an  alleged  criminal  or  -a  wit- 
ness, about  whether  he  then  must  be 
brought  before  a  committing  magistrate 
or  a  judge  and  charged  or  committed.  I 
believe  the  authors  of  the  bill  intended 
that  at  the  end  of  6  hours  a  man  either 
would  be  charged  and  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted or  bailed  as  the  case  requires  or 
be  discharged  completely.   ~    ■ 

The  vice  of  the  provision  as  the  bill 
stands,  and  the  committee  resisted  any 
attempt  to  amend  it,  is  that  after  a  man 
is  arrested  as  a  witness  or  an  alleged 
criminal  and  detained  for  6  hours,  and 
there  is  no  proof  and  they  cannot  charge 
him  and  they  cannot  hold  him.  and  they 
must  let  him  walk  out  the  door  of  the  po- 
lice station  or  wherever  they  have  de- 
tained him  and  they  do  so,  then  another 
policeman  can  pick  him  up  and  bring  him 
back  and  hold  him  for  another  6  hours. 
That  could  go  on  ad  Infinltimi.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  to  stop  a  man  from 
being  detained  indefinitely  by  having  a 
series  of  ofiBcers  arrest  and  detain  him. 

As  to  the  attempt  to  change  the  Mal- 
lory  rule  under  title  I,  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  although  this  bill 
is  a  District  of  Columbia  bill,  it  will  apply 
across  the  country,  because  imder  this 
bill  any  arre/ting  ofiBcer  can  hold  and 
detain  a  person  on  an  alleged  income 
tax  violation  or  an  alleged  antitrust 
criminal  violation  or  anything  on  the 
books,  anywhere  across  the  country. 
Then,  when  the  man  is  charged  and  in- 
dicted in  the  District  of  Columbia,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  local  law 
against  using  that  kind  of  statement,  ex- 
tracted under  those  circumstances,  in 
that  State  where  the  man  was  interro- 
gated, the  statement  could  nevertheless 
be  used  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

What  I  have  said  should  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  merely  a  few  of  the  bad  things 
in  this  bill.  Hearingis  will  develop  many, 
many  more  bad  things  about  the  various 
titles  in  the  bill. 

Oh,  there  are  one  or  two  good  things 
In  the  bill  which  almost  any  one  of  us 
could  vote  for.     * 

Let  us  have  full  and  complete  hearings. 
Let  us  hear  all  of  the  witnesses  for  and 
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against  each  title.  Let  us  hear  all  the 
witnesses  for  and  against  each  of  the 
amendments  which  might  be  recom- 
mended or  which  have  been  recom- 
mended.   Then  we  will  get  a  good  bill. 

This  bill  should  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee,  and  I  urge  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

When  I  came  to  the  floor  this  after- 
noon, I  did  not  know  whether  this  was 
a  good  bill.  I  have  sat  here  some  2  or  3 
hours.  I  have  heard  one  group  say  it  is 
terrible  and  another  group  say  it  is  ab- 
solutely fine. 

I  should  like  to  have  someone  dis- 
cuss the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
make  it  as  bad  as  the  opponents  say  it  is. 
From  what  httle  I  have  learned,  in  the 
time  I  have  had  to  look  at  this  bill,  I 
believe  every  single  provision  of  the  bill 
is  now  the  law  in  Oklahoma. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  criminal  lawyer, 
although  I  practiced  law  for  quite  a  long 
time.  I  was  a  court  clerk  of  three  courts 
and  I  have  written  the  sentences  on 
many  criminals.  I  was  a  municipal  judge 
for  4  years,  and  have  had  to  find  a  lot 
of  people  guilty. 

I  want  to  have  a  defendant  accorded 
all  his  constitutional  rights  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  I  learned  that  when  I  stud- 
ied law,  and  I  still  believe  it. 

Still,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  this 
is  a  good  bill.  About  the  only  objection 
I  have  heard  raised  as  to  the  provisions 
was  raised  by  the  last  speaker,  who  said 
it  might  cause  somebody  who  was  trying 
to  evade  his  income  taxes  to  get  caught, 
when  he  should  not  be  caught.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  will  do  with  respect  to  peo- 
ple who  commit  robbery  right  on  the 
front  steps  of  the  Capitol.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  will  do  with  respect  to  people 
who  attack  Congressmen  on  their  front 
porches.  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  do 
with  respect  to  criminals  who  stab  secre- 
taries of  Members  of  this  House  within 
a  block  of  the  Capitol,  when  kneeling 
at  the  altar  of  a  church  to  pray.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  will  do  with  respect  to 
those  people,  but  I  found  out  what  it 
would  do  as  to  an  income  tax  evader. 
If  this  is  not  a  good  law  on  crime.  I 
wish  the  opponents  would  bring  one  up. 
For  the  past  10  years  to  my  knowledge, 
there  has  not  been  a  major  bill  on  crime 
passed. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  like  to  have  in  a  bill.  If  he 
does  not  like  this  bill,  I  wish  he  would 
suggest  some  kind  of  a  law  that  would 
make  it  safe  for  a  Congressman  to  be  on 
his  front  porch  at  night.  I  wish  we 
could  have  something  to  make  it  safe 
for  secretaries  on  the  Hill  to  go  a  block 
from  here  to  pray  without  getting 
stabbed  in  the  back. 

You  can  have  all  the  hearings  you 
want  to.  You  can  come  up  with  any 
kind  of  a  bill  you  want  to.  But  at  least 
I  would  like  to  have  somebody  try  to  do 
something  about  stopping  this  crime. 
Maybe  this  bill  is  not  perfect — and  I  do 
not  claim  it  is,  because  I  do  not  know  too 
many  of  the  provisions  of  it — but  the 
provisions  that  I  have  had  time  to  look 
over  I  find  in  the  law  in  Oklahoma  today. 
I  do  not  know  why  you  would  say  a  man 
who  was  picked  up  at  midnight  and  who 


confessed  to  a  terrible  crime  before  7 
o'clock  the  next  morning  and  was  then 
taken  before  a  judge,  had  been  held  too 
long.    I  do  not  know  why  you  would  say 
that.    Under  Oklahoma  law,  if  the  court 
found    the    police    had    used    improper 
methods  in  obtaining  his  confession  or  if 
that  man's  rights  had  not  been  protected 
and  the  statement  was  not  voluntary 
then  it  would  be  tossed  out.    Not  just  be- 
cause they  looked  at  their  watch  and  said 
it  is  3  minutes  over  7  hours  and  there- 
fore, although  he  has   admitted  going 
into  that  house  and  raping  that  girl  and 
stabbing  her  and  killing  her.  it  is  now  3 
minutes  past  7  hours  and  you  just  cannot 
convict  him  because  you  have  held  him 
too  long.    That  just  does  not  add  up  in 
my  book.    If  that  is  the  way  to  prevent 
crime,  we  will  probably  have  the  same 
kind  of  crime  prevention  in  this  District 
as  we  have  had.    I  am  afraid  at  night  to 
walk  more  than  50  feet  from  a  well- 
lighted  apartment  house.    Never  in  my 
life  have  I  been  afraid  to  walk  anywhere 
in  any  city  at  any  time,  whether  it  be  ift 
Oklahoma  or  any  place  else,  until  the 
last  few  years.    I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  Mallory  i-ule  that  is  causing  that 
or  what  has  caused  it,  but  whatever  has 
caused  it,  I  wish  somebody  would  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  an  answer  instead 
of  just  trying  to  block,  to  prevent,  and  to 
delay  by  appointing  crime  commissions 
to  investigate  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  crime  here.    I  can  do  that  without  It. 
The  Crime  Commission  does  not  have  to 
go  more  than  20  feet  from  this  desk  here 
to  find  out  that  there  has  been  crime 
committed  right  in  front  of  this  House  of 
Representatives.    A    Capitol    employee 
was  robbed  at  11  a.m.,  in  broad  day- 
light, within  300  feet  of  where  we  stand 
now.     The  repeal  of  the  Mallory  rule 
will  not  stop  that,  they  say.    I  do  not 
know  what  rule  will  stop  it.  but  I  wish 
the  Attorney  General  and  these  people 
who  say  this  bill  is  no  good  would  come 
up  with  a  bill  which  will  make  it  safe 
for  an  employee  of  the  House  at  least 
to  walk  100  feet  from  here  without  the 
danger  of  being  robbed. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard  this  argu- 
ment going  on  for  many,  many  years. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  God  makes  prose- 
cutors and  he  makes  defense  counsel. 
I  do  not  think  he  mixes  the  two.  I  have 
heard  prosecutors  talk  just  like  my  be- 
loved friend  from  Oklahoma.  A  hideous 
crime  has  been  committed,  so  go  out  and 
find  somebody.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  you  find  an  innocent 
man  or  a  guilty  man.  Find  somebody 
and  string  him  up  or  put  him  behind 
bars,  but  lynch  him  good  and  hard. 

It  defeats  the  purpose  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law  in  the  name  of  the  law  itself.  I 
have  spent  much  of  my  lifetime  fighting 
that  sort  of  thing. 

I  believe  in  the  defense  of  innocence. 
I  do  not  believe  you  can  breed  respect 
for  law  and  justice  by  destroying  the 
protections  and  safeguards  of  innocence. 

Today  I  heard  one  of  the  speakers  say 
that  the  criminal  law  was  to  free  crimi- 
nals. That  I  resent.  In  200  or  300 
homicide  cases  I  have  been  defense 
counsel    and    never    once,    Mr.   Chair- 
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man,  have  I  known,  when  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  trial,  the  amount  of  the  fee  paid 
me.  and  in  at  least  50  to  60  percent  of 
the  cases  no  fee  ever  was  paid.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  any  defense  coun- 
sel worth  his  salt. 

I  believe  in  protecting  innocence.  No- 
body has  greater  respect  than  I  have  for 
prosecuting  attorneys  individually  and 
as  a  class.  They  are  sincere  and  consci- 
entious, but  there  is  a  basic  clash  in 
philosophy.  They  honestly  believe  that 
it  is  conviction  that  counts,  that  the 
number  of  innocent  who  may  go  to  the 
chair  or  to  a  cell  is  relatively  small,  and 
that  the  safety  of  the  law-abiding  public 
is  best  protected  by  quick  and  certain 
convictions  regardless  of  the  element  of 
possible  innocence. 

With  that  philosophy  I  have  been  in 
lifelong  disagreement.  The  protection 
of  innocence  is  an  obligition  of  the  law 
so  sacred  that  the  failure  to  protect  the 
imiocent  inevitably  must  bring  on  the 
collapse  of  the  law  itself  and  the  wreck 
of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  such  as  that 
here  offered  us  has  been  tried  many 
times,  and  it  never  has  succeeded  in 
cm-bing  crime.  Several  hundred  years 
ago,  crime  had  gotten  out  of  control  in 
London — oh.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  present  time. 
Clime  was  rampant  all  over  London. 
The  prosecutors  and  the  legislators  of 
England  said  something  must  be  done 
and  the  death  penalty  was  stretched  to 
include  the  most  trivial  misdemeanors. 
The  police  filled  the  jails,  punishment 
was  prompt  and  certain,  and  not  much 
care  was  taken  to  separate  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty.  There  were  some  5,000 
executions  and  crime  increased  in 
London  100  percent  in  1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  today  that  in 
voting  agamst  this  bill  no  one  will  think 
that  he  is  showing  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  hard  work  that  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
done  in  bringing  to  us  this  bill.  They 
have  worked  hard.  They  have  brought 
to  us  a  measure  that  they  think  is  a  good 
measure.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  ex- 
perience of  many,  many  years  has  told 
me  that  it  is  not  good  legislation.  If  this 
proposed  legislation  is  sent  back  to  the 
committee  for  further  study,  to  call  in 
other  people  and  get  the  slant  of  many 
minds  and  benefit  from  the  experience  of 
sincere  and  honest  people  in  many  areas, 
and  of  varying  philosophies,  we  well 
might  expect  the  kind  of  a  bill  we  all 
could  support  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts.  There  is  no  study  more  worthy 
of  our  time  than  that  revolving  around  a 
growing  reign  of  crime  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington but  throughout  the  Nation.  But 
a  weakening  of  the  safeguards  of  inno- 
cence can  never  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
successful  drive  to  eliminate  crime  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and 
therefore  I  do  not  knov  all  the  legal 
miplications  of  this  bill.  I  do  know  that 
cnme  is  out  of  hand  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  frqm  North  Caro- 


lina [Mr.  Whitener],  a  question  or  two. 
Is  there  anything  in  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  will  deprive  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  of  authority 
to  summon  police  and  drag  people  out  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  he  did  a 
few  days  ago? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  do  not  think  this 
legislation  deals  with  that  subject.  But 
it  certainly  does  not  destroy  any  rights 
that  any  law-enforcement  officer  has  in 
any  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  prevent 
any  citizen  from  going  up  to  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  taking  his 
lunch  and  sitting  down  on  the  sidewalk 
and  eating  it,  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night — there  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
that  would  deprive  a  citizen  of  that  right, 
is  there,  since  it  is  being  done  now? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  No,  this  does  not 
deal  with  walking  and  sitting  and  eating. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  would  be  perfectly 
legal  for  me  to  go  to  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  front  of  the 
White  House,  eating  lunch.  Utter  up  the 
sidewalk,  and  sleep  on  the  sidewalk  at 
night  if  I  wanted  to  and  do  that  sort  of 
thing?  I  would  not  be  deprived  of  that 
right  if  I  as  a  citizen  wanted  to  indulge 
in  that  kind  of  behavior,  would  I? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  do  not  think  this 
legislation  touches  upon  that.  There 
may  be  other  statutes  which  deal  with 
littering  and  loitering  and  vagrancy  but 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  not 
going  to  be  a  vagrant. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  you  never  can  tell 
in  this  business  what  will  happen  in  the 
next  few  hours. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  vriU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  he  would  be 
perfectly  safe  because  the  police  would 
be  there  to  protect  you.  But  if  you  hap- 
pened to  be  out  on  your  porch,  you  might 
not  be  as  safe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  note  in  the  minority  report  on  this 
bill  that  some  of  those  who  signed  the 
minority  report  seem  to  feel  badly  about 
the  right  of  trial-by-jury  provision.  Does 
the  gentleman  recall  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  the  passage  of  that  act 
in  the  House,  and  does  he  recall  that 
some  of  the  same  people  who  signed  the 
minority  report  on  this  bill  are  the  same 
Members  who  were  not  much  concerned 
about  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  1957 
in  contempt  cases  growing  out  of  viola- 
tions of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  rollcall 
votes  on  that  legislation.  So,  I  would  not 
be  able  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wondered  why 
these  people  are  so  concerned  today 
about  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  when  they 
were  so  unconcerned  about  the  same 
right  in  1957  and  again  in  1964. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 


Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  official  records 
I  live  closest  to  the  Nation's  Capitol,  5 
miles.  I  have  been  living  here  all  my 
life.  I  was  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  4 
years  in  my  home  county  of  Prince 
Georges,  although  it  has  been  some  15 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
have  a  prosecutor's  complex.  However, 
I  have  listened  to  this  entire  debate  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  have  noted 
everything  that  has  been  stated. 

As  I  listened  and  having  read  the  re- 
ports I  believe  the  only  thing  they  are 
trying  to  do  with  this  bill  is  protect  the 
rights  of  all  of  the  citizens  and  not  to 
take  away  from  the  defendants  the  rights 
that  are  guaranteed  to  them  under  the 
Constitution.  The  committee  majority 
is  accepting  the  responsibilities  incum- 
bent on  the  courts  to  see  that  a  defend- 
ant charged  with  a  crime  is  guaranteed 
a  fair  trial  and  I  do  believe  that  the 
courts  will  see  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  a  defendant  are  protected. 

But  I  can  see  in  respect  to  this  bill, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  Mallory 
i-ule,  that  the  rule  has  more  or  less  come 
about  because  of  the  Court's  confining 
its  ruling  to  an  interpretation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Rule  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the 
courts  have  not  ruled  on  the  constitu- 
tional question.  Possibly  with  this  leg- 
islation it  might  be  deemed  unconstitu- 
tional. I  say,  however,  let  the  courts 
decide  whether  or  not  a  constitutional 
right  has  been  violated  based  upon  full 
consideration  of  the  facts  of  each  case 
and  not  by  an  arbitrary  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  first  term 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
However,  I  sat  for  10  years  in  the  Mary- 
land Legislature.  Whenever  any  of  the 
committees  of  that  legislature  came  out 
with  anything  dealing  with  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  a  criminal,  there  was 
always  a  group  worrying  about  con- 
stitutional rights.  I  say  the  courts  do 
protect  and  will  protect  these  rights. 

But  I  also  say  at  this  time  that  we 
ought  to  protect  the  rights  of  everybody 
and  not  worry  so  much  about  3  or  4 
percent  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  give  the  courts 
the  freedom  to  see  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  as  they  are  now  and  as  they  will 
in  the  future  that  the  rights  of  all  are 
protected  and  not  have  their  hands  tied. 
I  believe  we  all  know  and  feel  that  they 
will  guarantee  the  rights  of  all  of  us  be- 
fore the  bar  of  justice. 

The  courts  must  have  an  unshackled 
hand  in  determining  what  is  or  is  not 
admissible  In  evidence.  The  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  the  citizens  demand 
the  introduction  of  all  the  best  and  prop- 
er evidence  so  that  a  judge  and/or  a 
jury  can  determine  whether  a  defendant 
is  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  or 
irmocent.  To  permit  defendants  to  es- 
cape conviction  on  technicalities  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  people,  the  courts  or 
the  Constitution  we  all  believe  in  and 
fight  for.  Let  vis  let  the  Court  decide 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
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an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  LANDRtTM,  Chaii-man  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5683>  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  \^ith  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill 
and  amendment  to  hnal  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mathias  moves  that  HH.  5688  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  instructions  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  criminal  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  166,  nays  216,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  42] 

YEAS — 166 


Addabbo 

Edwards,  Calif 

Huot 

Annunzio 

Ellsworth 

Irwin 

Ashley 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jacobs 

Bandstra 

Farbstein 

Joelson 

Barrett 

Famiim 

Karsten 

Bingham 

Pelghan 

Kastenmeier 

Blatnlk 

Fogarty 

Kelly 

Boland 

Foley 

King,  Calif. 

Boiling 

Ford. 

Klrwan 

Brademas 

William  D. 

Kluczynski 

Brown,  Calif. 

Praser 

Krebs 

Burke 

Gallagher 

Leggett 

Burton,  Calif. 

Garmatz 

Lindsay 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Giaimo 

Long,  Md. 

CahlU 

GUbert 

Love 

Cleveland 

GUligan 

McCarthy 

Clevenger 

Gonzalez 

McDoweU 

Cohelan 

Goodell 

McFall 

Conable 

Grabowskl 

McGrath 

Conte 

Green,  Oreg. 

Macdonald 

Conyers 

Green,  Pa. 

MacGregor 

Connan 

Grelgg 

Mackle 

Culver 

Grlder 

Madden 

Ciirtis 

Griffiths 

Mallliard 

Daddarlo 

Halpern 

Mathias 

Daniels 

Hanna 

Matsunaga 

Dawson 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Miller 

Delaney 

Hawkins 

Minlsh 

Denton 

Hays 

Mink 

DlgES 

Hechler 

Moorhead 

DingeU 

Helstoskl 

Morse 

Donohue 

Hicks 

Morton 

Dow 

Holifield 

Mosher 

Dunnan.  Oreg. 

Horton 

Moss 

Djral 

Hungate 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson  Minn. 

O-Nelll,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Bates 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ei"lenborn 


Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rouan 

Roonev.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowbkl 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

NAYS— 216 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farnsley 

Pascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

FuQua 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gray 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hansen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hai«en,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

H6bert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulioch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUls 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morris 


Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

White,  Idaho 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 


Morrison 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Konski 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

PoS 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Reld,  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 

ZablocU 


NOT  VOTINa— 51 


Andrews, 
Glenn 
Arends 
Boggs 
Bonner 
Buchanan 
Cameron 


Cederberg 
Celler 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Everett 


Findley 

Fino 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Frellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 


Gibbons 

Griffin 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Holland 

Howard 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 


Keogh  ^ 

Laird 

McDade 

McVlcker 

May 

Moore 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 


Roybal 

Schmldhaufier 

Skubltz 

Stratton 

'league,  Tex. 

Toll 

Vivian 

Wagi;onner 

Wldiiall 

Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 
*  On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
against. 

Mr.   Vivian   for.   with   Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for.  with  Mr.  Everett  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Gibbons  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona 
against. 

Mr.  McDade  for,  with  Mr.  Widnall  against, 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  against. 

Mr.    Dulski    for,    with    Mr.    Waggonner 
against. 

Mr.  Rooney  for,  with  Mr.  Stratton  against 

Mr.  Friedel  for,  with  Mr.  Jennings  against. 

Mr.  Cameron  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
Texas    against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Findley. 
Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Fino. 
Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  Schmidhauser  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mrs.  May. 

Messrs.  ALBERT  and  MINSHALL 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  251.  nays  131,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  43] 


YEAS— 251 


Abbitt 

Broomfleld 

Abernethy 

Brown.  Ohio 

Adair 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Adams 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Addabbo 

Burleson 

Albert 

Burton,  Utah 

Anderson,  m. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Anderson, 

Cabell 

Tenn. 

Callan 

Andrews, 

Callaway 

George  W. 

Carey 

Andrews. 

Carter 

N.  Dak. 

Casey 

Ashbrook 

Chamberlain 

Ashmore 

Chelf 

Aspinall 

Clancy 

Ayres 

Clark 

Baldwin 

Clawson.  Del 

Bandstra 

Cleveland 

Baring 

Collier 

Bates 

Colmer 

Battin 

Cooley 

Beckworth 

Corbett 

Belcher 

Craley 

BeU 

Cramer 

Qennett 

Cunningham 

Berry 

Curtin 

Betts 

Dague 

Bolton 

Davis  Ga 

Bow 

Davis.  Wis. 

Bray 

de  la  Garza 

Brock 

Delaney 

Brooks 

Denton 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farnsley 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Gray 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 
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HaU 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Love 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 


Annunzio 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CahUl 

Cameron 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Din^ell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbstein 

Pamum 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

Winiam  D. 
Praser 
Gallagher 
Olalmo 
GUbert 


Martin,  Ala.' 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray     3 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Konski 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Pucinskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld.  m.  ! 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

NAYS— 131 

GUUgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Griffiths 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Huot  I 

Irwin  I 

Joelson  ' 

Karsten 

Kastenmeier 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynski 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Mackle 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Miller 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Nedzl 
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Schisler 
Schneebell 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Secrest 
Selden 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Smith.  Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Tenzer 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Tunney 
I  Tuten 

!  utt 

Vlgorlto 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Nix 

O'Hara.  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Philbin 

Powell 

Price 

Race 

Redlin 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stalbaum 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

White,  Idaho 

Yates 
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Andrews, 
Glenn 
Arends 
Boggs 


Bonner 
Buchanan 
Cederberg 
CeUer 


Clausen, 
DonH. 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 


Ellsworth 

Everett 

Findley 

Fino 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gibbons 

Griffin 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind. 


Holland 

Howard 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keogh 

Laird 

McDade 

McVlcker 

May 

Moore 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 


Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Roybal 

Schmidhauser 

Skubltz 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Toll 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Widnall 

Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  for,  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for.  with  Mr.  Vivian  against. 

Mr.  Friedel  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Mr.  Gibbons  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Celler 
against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Widnall  for,  with  Mr.  McDade  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr. 
vania. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Stratton  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 

Jennlngs  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Flynt  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 
Holland  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Hansen  with  Mrs.  May. 
Hanley  with  Mr.  FJno. 
Everett  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Dulskl  with  Mr.  Laird. 
McVlcker  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Grlflln. 
Jarman  with  Mr.  Don  Clausen. 
Howard  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  bUl,  H.R.  5668. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIGHT-TO-VOTE  BILL 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
week  the  President  made  a  strong  appeal 
for  universal  voting  rights.  In  substance, 
he  has  asked  that  anyone  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  his  own  statement  of  ag%,  resi- 
dence, and  voter  qualifications.  As  a 
result,  the  Congress  has  given  precedence 


to  the  rigK^to-vote  bill  ahead  of  all 
other  legislation. 

In  my  district,  every  qualified  person 
can  vote.  This  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
Every  qualified  person  has  a  right  to  vote 
and  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  But, 
I  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  see 
something  done  in  Congress  under  the 
pressure  of  hysteria  and  the  aegis  of 
demonstrations  which  would  simply  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  move  In 
and  control  all  elections  henceforth. 
Regardless  of  the  President's  good  inten- 
tions, that  almost  certainly  will  be  a  part 
of  any  federally  sponsored  vote  bill.  I 
am  convinced  that  under  the  bill  which 
has  been  proposed,  abuses  of  voting  priv- 
ileges would  be  just  as  serious  as  the 
abuses  now  charged  in  some  areas  to 
prevent  voting. 

Yes.  people  have  a  right  to  vote.  Some 
have  been  improperly  denied  that  right. 
Professional  agitators  like  Martin  Luther 
King  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunities  which  provide  a  sounding 
board  and  enhance  their  own  position. 
Violence  flares  and  tempers  grow  short 
on  both  sides.  The  news  media  feed  on 
such.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
Federal  conciliators  were  not  sent  to 
Selma  ahead  of  Martin  Luther  King.  I 
think  there  is  a  real  possibility  that  vio- 
lence could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
same  effort  had  been  given  to  prevention 
that  has  been  given  to  cure.  That  was 
not  done  and  people  throughout  the 
land — ignoring  what  may  be  happening 
in  their  own  backyards — have  initiated 
a  chorus  of  demand  for  action  in  far 
away  Alabama. 

In  situations  of  this  kind,  the  Federal 
Government  finds  itself  drawn  inexora- 
bly, and  not  too  reluctantly,  into  the 
pictiire.  That  is  where  we  stand  now. 
We  should  proceed  cautiously  and  care- 
fully lest  we  complete  the  giveaway  of 
the  remaining  rights  which  are  held  by 
the  States  and  the  local  communities. 
The  Congress  should  not  forget  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  never  satisfied 
short  of  complete  takeover.  Voting  laws 
are  properly  State  and  community  mat- 
ters. Improvements  which  are  needed 
can  be  accomplished  and  must  be  ac- 
complished without  Federal  control  over 
elections  and  voting  processes. 


THE  92D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ABOLI- 
TION OF  SLAVERY  III  PUERTO 
RICO  * 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
22,  1965,  marks  the  92d  anniversary  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Puerto  Rico, 
an  island  of  the  world  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  prides  itself  on  being  a  symbol 
for  racial  cooperation. 

The  act  to  abolish  slavery  in  Puerto 
Rico  was  introduced  in  the  Spanish  Cor- 
tes on  December  24,  1872.  by  the  then 
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Overseas  Minister,  Tomas  Mosquera  Gar- 
cia. Inspired  by  the  demands  of  a  clam- 
oring Puerto  Rican  abolitionist  move- 
ment, the  Minister  led  the  fight  against 
the  shameful  institution  of  slavery  and 
strove  to  restore  the  rights  and  human 
dignity  of  those  Africans  in  servitude. 
He  realized  that  a  movement  toward 
freedom  must  draw  on  the  devotions  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  culture,  a  culture  where 
people  directed  themselves  toward  un- 
derstanding the  effects  of  a  land  half 
slave  and  half  free. 

Although  slavery  in  Puerto  Rico  was 
not  the  cruel  system  of  servitude  that 
marked  other  areas  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  by  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  the  Puerto  Rican  conscience  was, 
nevertheless,  appalled  by  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  su<jH  a  fiyetem  which  made  one 
human  being  the  property  of  another. 

The  freedom  cries  coming  from  Europe 
and  the  gcho  of  the  shot  fired  at  Fort 
Sumter  stirred  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Puerto  Rican  leaders,  who  appeared  time 
and  time  again  before  the  Cortes  and 
high  government  ofiBcials  demanding  the 
immediate  elimination  of  such  an  in- 
humane system. 

While  men  like  Ramon  E.  Betances, 
Segundo  Ruiz  Belvis,  Roman  Baldorioty 
de  Castro,  Emilio  Castelar,  and  Don  Ra- 
fael M.  de  Labra  fought  an  unrelenting 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves, 
the  controversy  raged  on  in  the  new.s- 
papers,  while  public  opinion  was  stirred 
by  the  efforts  of  these  outstanding  lead- 
ers. 

Finally,  when  King  Amandeo  of  Savoy 
adbicated  and  the  proclamation  for  the 
First  Republic  was  read  in  February  of 


1873,  the  way  was  paved  for  the  pas- 
sage of  an  abolition  bill.  After  the  Con- 
servatives had  fought  their  last  stand 
within  the  torrid  chambers  of  the  Cortes, 
the  bill  was  approved  on  March  22,  1873. 

The  act  provided  for  a  loan  to  com- 
pensate the  slaveowners  for  their  losses 
and  further  ordered  that  all  slaves  should 
be  freed  immediately,  although  work  con- 
tracts for  a  3 -year  period  were  imposed. 
The  transition  period  was  set  for  5  years, 
after  which  former  slaves  would  be  en- 
titled to  their  full  civil  rights. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  measuring 
the  implications  of  the  civil  rights  revo- 
lution, a  revolution  which  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  will  maintain  as  being  just 
and  right.  They  have  and  will  continue 
to  fight  for  the  dignity  of  every  American 
citizen. 


LEASE  AND  TRANSFER,  TOBACCO 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
include  illustrative  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection.  ; 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  fourth  year  that  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  Flue-cured  tobacco  allotments  have 
been  authorized.  I  introduced  Public 
Law  87-200  which  initiated  this  pro- 
gram in  1962  and  sponsored  Public  Law 
88-68  which  extended  the  program 
through  1965. 

Early  in  this  session,  I  introduced  H.R. 
1076  which  will  extend  the  lease  and 


transfer  of  tobacco  allotments  for  an- 
other 2  years.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  review  what  this  has  accomplished 
I  am  very  indebted  to  W.  D.  Toussaint, 
professor  of  agricultural  economics' 
North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh  for  some  information  developed 
in  studies  made  under  his  direction.  Dr. 
Toussaint  has  served  as  an  adviser  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. 

The  lease  and  transfer  program  allows 
one  farmer  to  rent  a  tobacco  allotment 
from  the  allotment  owner  and  move  it  to 
his  farm  within  the  same  county.  There 
is  a  5-acre  limit  on  the  acreage  which 
can  be  transferred.  Leases  are  for  1 
year  only  but  may  be  renewed.  Total 
acreage  after  transfer  cannot  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  cropland.  The  allotment 
is  transferred  acre  for  acre  if  the  nor- 
mal yield  established  for  the  farm 
to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred 
does  not  exceed  the  normal  yield  for 
the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  is 
transferred  by  more  than  10  percent. 
The  allotment  is  adjusted  downward  in 
those  cases  where  the  normal  yield  for 
the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  be- 
ing transferred  exceeds  the  normal 
yield  of  the  farm  from  which  the  trans- 
fer is  being  made  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent in  the  same  ratio  as  the  difference 
in  normal  yields.  This  provision  is  im- 
portant because  it  reduces  the  produc- 
tion increasing  effects  of  the  program. 
In  effect  pounds  and  not  acres  are  trans- 
ferred. 

The  following  tables  are  included  at 
this  point : 


Table  1. — Characteristics  of  tobacco  allotments  and  acreage  trans- 
ferred by  lessors  under  Public  Law  87-200  in  1962 


Table  3. — Characteristics  of  tobacco  allotments  and  acreage  trans- 
ferred by  lessors  under  Public  Law  87-200  in  1963 


State 

Allot- 
ments 
trans- 
ferred 

Acres 
trans- 
ferred 

Average 
size  of 

allotment 
trans- 
ferred 

Percent 
of  allot- 
ments 
trans- 
ferred 

Percent 
of  all 

acreage 
trans- 
ferred 

Size  of 
trans- 
ferred 
allotment 
as  a  per- 
cent of 
average 
allotment 

Alabama 

50 
1,167 
2.937 
8,908 
1,588 
1,678 

44.83 
1,613.01 
3,939.73 
13. 452. 97 
1.791.15 
2, 857. 24 

0.90 
1.38 
L34 
LSI 
1.13 
1.70 

19.6 

17.0 

11.3 

7.4 

6.1 

7.3 

8.4 
10.2 
5.2 
2.7 
2.1 
3.8 

43.1 
69.7 
45.9 
36.7 
33.8 
52.5 

Florida 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

Total 

16,328 

23,698.93 

1.45 

8.1 

3.2 

39.3 

Source:  ASCS  mimeographed  reports. 


Table   2. — Participation  of  lessees,  tobacco  production,  and  allot- 
ment adjustment  under  Public  Law  87-200  in  1962 


SUte 

Allot- 
ments 
trans- 
ferred 

Acres 
trans- 
ferred 

Average 
size  of 

allotment 
trans- 
ferred 

Percent 
of  allot- 
ments 
trans- 
ferred 

Percent 
of  all 

acreage 
trans- 
ferred 

Siie'of 
trans- 
ferred 
allotment 
as  a  per- 
cent ol 
average 
allotmeat 

Alabama.- 

67 
1,586 
4,128 
11,815 
2,109 
2,361 

58.61 
2. 191. 89 
5, 949. 13 
18, 435. 76 
2.413.31 
4.068.89 

0.87 
1.38 
\.H 
1.56 
1.14 
1.72 

26.3 
23.0 
15.9 
9.9 
8.2 
10.3 

11.6 
14.5 
8.3 
3.9 
2.9 
5.7 

43.9 

Florida 

63.0 

Georgia 

51.8 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

39.9 
35.4 

65.5 

Total 

22.066 

33,117.59 

1.50 

11.0 

4.7 

42.6 

Source:  ASCS  mimeographed  reports. 

Table  4. — Participation  of  lessees,  tobacco  production,  and 
allotment  adjustment  under  Public  Law  87-200  in  1963 


State 

Number 

leasing 

allotments 

Acreage 

grown 

under 

transfer 

program 

Acreage 
reduction 

due  to    ■ 

normal 

yield 
difference 

Percent 
acreage 
reduction 
due  to 
normal 
yield 

Difference 
in  num- 
bers of 
lessors 
and 
lessees 

Alabama.. 

35 
897 
2,219 
7,710 
1,147 
1,576 

43.75 
1,515.46 
3, 704. 62 
12,003.87 
1,644.84 
2,599.81 

LOS 

97. 55 

235. 11 

1,449.10 

146.31 

257.43 

24 
6.0 
6.0 
10.8 
8.2 
9.0 

15 

Florida 

270 
718 
1,198 
441 
102 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

Total 

13,584 

21,512.35 

2, 186.  58 

9.2 

2,744 

State 

Number 

leasing 

allotments 

Acreage 

grown 

under 

transfer 

program 

Acreage 

reduction 

due  to 

normal 

yield 

difference 

Percent 
acreage 
reduction 
due  to 
normal 
yield 

Difference 
in  num- 
bers of 
lessors 
and 
lessees 

Alabama 

47 

1.155 

3.182 

10, 012 

•     1,442 

2,107 

56.38 
2, 060. 86 
5.663.11 
16, 260.  73 
2,217.41 
3, 692. 43 

1.93 
131.03 
286.02 
2, 175.  03 
196. 90 
376. 46 

3.3 
6.0 
4.8 
11.8 
8.1 
9.3 

20 

Florida 

431 

Georgia 

946 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

1.803 
667 
2M 

Total 

17,945 

29, 950. 92 

3, 166. 37 

9.6 

4,121 

Source:  ASCS  mimeographed  reports. 


Source:  ASCS  mimeographed  reports. 
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Table  5. — Characteristics  of  tobacco  allotments  and  acreage  trans- 
ferred by  lessors  under  Public  Law  88-68  in  1964 


Size  of 

Average 

Percent 

Percent 

trans- 

Allot- 

.Lcres 

size  of 

of  allot- 

ofaU 

ferred 

State 

ments 

trftns- 

allotment 

ments 

acreage 

allotment 

trans- 

I'TCd 

trans- 

trans- 

trans- 

as a  per- 

ferred 

ferred 

ferred 

ferred 

cent  of 

average 

allotment 

76 

1,989 

6,187 

16,605 

80.32 

L07 
L29 
L32 
1.53 

29.6 
28.7 
20.0 
13.3 

16.0 

18.9 

10.6 

5.7 

64.0 

3,564.91 

8, 855. 28 

231,886.86 

65.8 

npnrpifl           -.. 

52.6 

North  Carolina 

42.5 

South  Carolina 

2,364 

2,652.42 
4717.33 

L12 

9.4 

3.6 

38.1 

3,483 

1.64 

15.4 

8.9 

87.9 

Total 

28,703 

41757.12 

1.45 

14.6 

6.5 

45.0 

Table  7. — S-year  summary  of  participation,  showing  characteristics 
of  allotments  and  acreage  transferred  by  lessors,  number  of  lessees, 
production,  and  allotment  adjustment 


1.  Number  of  allotments  leased  out 

2.  Percent  increase  over  1962 

3.  Number  of  acres  transferred... 

4.  Percent  increase  over  1962 

5.  Percent  of  allotments  transferred 

6.  Percent  of  acres  transferred... 

7.  Number  leasing-in  allotments — 

8.  Percent  increase  over  1962 

9.  Acreage  grown  under  transfer  program 

10.  Percent  increase  over  1962 

Acreage  reduction  due  to  normal  yield 
difference. 

Percent  acjeage  reduction  due  to  normal 
yield 


11 


12 


awei 


1962 


16,328 
"23,'698.'93' 


8.1 

3.2 

13.684 


21,612.36 


2. 186. 68 
9.2 


1963 


22,068 

36.2 

33, 117. 29 

39.7 

ILO 

4.7 

17,945 

32.1 

29,960.92 

39.2 

3, 166. 37 

9.6 


1964 


28,703 

75.8 

41,757.12 

76.2 

14.6 

6.6 

22,754 
67.6 

37,873 
76.1 

3, 884. 12 

9.3 


Source:  ASCS  mimeographed  re^)©"? ts. 

Table  6. — Participation  of  lessees,  tobacco  production,  and  allot- 
ment adjustment  under  Public  Law  88-68  in  1964 


Source:  ASCS  mimeographed  reports. 

Table  8. — Percent  of  Flue-cured  allotted  acres  harvested  and  not 
harvested,  by  years,  1959-64 


State 

Number 

leasing 

allotments 

t  > 

1    Acreage 

grown 

under 

transfer 

program 

Acreage 
reduction 

due  to 

normal 

yield 
differences 

Percent 
acreage 
reduction 
due  to 
normal 
yield 

Difference 
in  num- 
ber of 
lessors 
and 
lessees 

Alabama     

44 
1,404 
3,797 
12,892 
1,632 
2,985 

72.82 
2,437.55 
6, 450. 46 
21, 326. 36 
2,451.07 
8, 134. 74 

7.50 
127.36 
404. 82 
2,560.50 
20L35 
582.59 

9.3 
5.0 
5.9 

10.7 
7.6 

10.2 

31 

Florida          

585 

Georgia 

1,390 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Virginia    

2,713 
732 

498 

Total 

22,754 

37,873.00 

3,884.12 

9.3 

5,949 

Source:  ASCS  mimeographed  re]  )<)rts. 

Year 

Allotted 
acres 

Harvested 
acres 

Percent  of 

acres 
harvested 

Percent  of 
acres  not 
harvested 

1959               

712,558.33 
713,396.53 
714,203.32 

687,736.40 
686.277.90 
692.717.93 

"     96.5 
96.2 
97.0 

3.6 

I960            

3.8 

1961..-. 

3.0 

3-year  total — 

2, 140, 158. 18 

2,066,732.23 

96.6 

3.4 

745, 238. 34 
708,488.99 
638,240.63 

724,911.84 

690, 629. 94 

.  622, 874. 71 

97.3 
97.6 
97.6 

2.7 

19ti3       

2.5 

1964 - 

2.4 

3-vpar  total             

2,091,967.96 

2,038,416.49 

97.4 

2.6 

Source:  ASCS  mimeographed  reports. 


participation  is  increasing 

In  1962,  16,300  farmers  leased  out  23,- 
700  acres  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  allot- 
ments to  others.  The  next  year  22,068 
farmers  leased  allotments  totaling  33,- 
100  acres  in  the  6  Flue-cured  tobacco 
producing  States.  A  further  increase 
was  noted  in  1964  when  28.700  producers 
leased  out  41,800  acres,     i 

The  acreage  leased  iil  after  acreage 
adjustment  was  21,500  acres,  involving  a 
reduction  of  2,200  acres  for  1962.  For 
1963,  18,000  producers  leased  in  30,000 
acres,  after  an  acreage  adjustment  of 
_3,200  acres.  Participating  in  the  lease- 
in  phase  for  1964  were  22,750  farmers 
who  leased  in  37,900  acres  after  a  3,900- 
acre  adjustment. 

The  number  of  farmers  utilizing  the 
program  increased  from  8.1  percent  of 
farmers  on  whose  farms  allotments  were 
established  in  1962  to  14.5  percent  of  the 
farms  in  1964.  By  comparison,  the  per- 
cent of  acreage  transferred  increased 
from  3.2  percent  in  1962  to  6.5  percent 
in  1964.  Even  though  the  acreage  was 
not  very  large — 6.5  percent  of  the  total 
allotment — 1  out  of  every  7  allotments 
was  transferred  in  1964. 

Participation  varied  Inversely  to  the 
Importance  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  within 
the  States  and  among  the  States.  For 
example,  30  percent  of  the  1964  allot- 
ments were  transferred  in  Alabama 
while  only  13  percent  were  transferred 
In  North  Carolina.  A  review  of  partici- 
pation by  counties  showed  that  partici- 
pation was  highest  in  fringe  and  near 
urban  areas.  The  high  participation  in 
counties  in  or  adjacent  to  urban  areas 
reflects  the  fact  that  many  people  have 
better  employment  alternatives. 


UNDERPLANTING 

Historically,  underplanting  of  allot- 
ments has  been  highest  in  counties  near 
urban  areas.  The  lease  and  transfer 
program  has  probably  caused  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  underplanted  allot- 
ments. In  North  Carolina  the  number 
of  allotments  not  planted  fell  35  percent 
from  1961  to  1963.  Where  allotments 
would  not  have  been  planted,  the  lease 
and  transfer  program  is  a  100 -percent 
gain  for  the  allotment  owner.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  owner  received 
some  return  from  the  allotment  estab- 
lished for  his  farm  which  he  would  not 
have  received  otherwise. 

The  increased  production  from  under- 
planted  allotments  has  been  small.  For 
the  3-year  period  1959-61,  the  actual 
harvested  acreage  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
in  the  6  States  averaged  96.6  percent  of 
the  allotted  acreage.  For  the  years 
1962-64,  the  actual  harvested  acreage 
averaged  97.4  percent  of  the  total  acre- 
age allotment.  The  difference  of  0.8 
percent  may  partly  represent  the  in- 
creased acreage  planted  during  the 
first  3 -year  period  that  lease  and  trans- 
fer was  authorized.  It  is  also  significant 
to  note  that  there  has  been  a  downward 
trend  in  underplanting  allotted  acreage 
for  several  years,  and  that  a  portion  of 
the  difference  of  0.8  percent  may  be  a 
part  of  this  decline. 

The  opportimity  to  lease  and  transfer 
the  tobacco  allotment  has  certainly 
helped  the  Florida  tobacco  farmer  where 
29  percent  of  the  allotments  were  trans- 
ferred. A  substantial  number  of  Florida 
tobacco  growers  are  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District. 


SMALL     OWNERS    PARTICIPATION 

Participation  by  owners  of  small  allot- 
ments has  been  larger  than  by  owners  c 
of  larger  allotments.  The  average  allot- 
ment leased  and  transferred  is  only  40 
percent  as  large  as  the  average  sized  al- 
lotment. The  average  rented  allotment 
was  1.45  acres  in  1964  compared  with 
average  allotment  of  3.25  acres.  Eco- 
nomic studies  show  that  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  small  allotments  are  of  least 
value  to  their  owners.  Cost  of  produc- 
tion per  pound  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
produced  are  generally  higher  because 
labor,  machinery,  and  barns  are  less  efil-  " 
ciently  utilized.  Another  factor  is  that 
a  small  allotment  may  keep  a  producer 
from  using  his  labor  in  an  alternative 
full-time  use  which  would  be  more 
profitable. 

Many  farmers  leased-in  allotments 
from  more  than  one  owner.  Since  the 
size  of  the  allotments  was  small  and 
there  was  a  5-acre  limitation,  this  result 
was  expected.  The  number  of  farmers 
leasing-in  from  more  than  one  allotment 
owner  Increased  from  2,700  farmers  in 
1962  to  5,900  farmers  in  1964. 

When  a  farmer  considers  whether  or 
not  he  will  lease-in  or  lease-out  his  al- 
lotment, he  needs  to  analyze  his  net 
returns  from  an  acre  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco. It  is  the  per-pound  cost  and  not 
the  per-acre  cost  that  is  Important. 
Low  per-pound  costs  are  nearly  always 
associated  with  high  yields. 

It  follows  that  high-yield  producers 
tend  to  lease-in  acreage  from  low-yield 
producers.  Acreage  was  reduced  by  9 
percent  in  each  of  the  3  years  for 
differences  in  normal  yields.  The  stat- 
ute required  adjustment  of  acreage 
when  the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  on 
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which  the  allotment  was  grown  exceeds 
the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  from  which 
tihe  allotment  was  leased  by  110  percent. 
This  proviso  was  included  to  eliminate 
the  yield-increasing  effects  of  the  lease 
and  transfer  program. 

In  another  study  made  during  the 
summer  of  1962  of  a  sample  of  farmers 
in  three  North  Carolina  counties,  find- 
ings indicate  that  acreages  were  adjusted 
downward  on  50  percent  of  the  trans- 
ferred aUotments.  Almost  exactly  25 
percent  of  the  leases  were  within  the 
10-percent  range  not  requiring  adjust- 
ment, while  the  remainder  had  normal 
yields  less  than  those  renting-out  allot- 
ments. Based  on  this  sample  there  is 
little  evidence  that  the  10-percent  nor- 
mal yield  range  within  which  there  is  no 
acreage  adjustment  led  to  expanded 
production. 

In  a  third  study  some  of  the  economic 
fleets  of  transferability  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  allotments  were  analyzed  The 
acreage  allotment  for  a  fann  is  one  of  the 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  tobacco 
which  can  be  produced.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  factors  or  resources 
which  influence  the  production  of  a  crop 
■niese  resources  include  type  and  quality 
of  land,  availability  of  water  and  equip- 
ment for  in-igation,  fertilizer,  labor 
capital,  and  equipment  including  barns 
and  curing  equipment.  The  reorganiza- 
tion and  redistribution  of  resources 
among  farmers  is  a  continuous  process 
The  lease  and  transfer  of  an  allotment 
from  one  farm  to  another  farm  is  such 
a  reorganization. 

Leasing  allows  low-cost  producers  to 
Did  resources  away  from  producers  with 
high  costs  or  who  do  not  desire  to  con- 
tinue as  tobacco  farmers.  Proponents  of 
transferabUity  point  out  that  the  farmer 
w-ho  can  manage  additional  acreage  more 
efficiently  on  his  own  farm  can  increase 
net  revenue  by  consolidating  several 
allotments.  For  the  high-cost  producer 
transfer  of  the  allotment  allows  him  to 
"  i^®  2l^^  resources  in  some  other  more 
profitable  alternative.  Proper  safeguards 
may  be  included  which  will  limit  pro- 
duction to  a  degree  so  that  there  will  not 
be  a  large  increase  in  production  which 
would  necessitate  further  acreage  allot- 
ment cuts.  Another  trend  which  favors 
consolidation  of  allotments  is  increasing 
importance  of  mechanized  harvesting 

Opponents  of  transfer  contend  that 
transferability  will  result  In  concentra- 
tion of  Flue-cured  tobacco  acreage  on  a 
relatively  few  large  farms  which  would 
hurt  the  position  of  the  family  farm 
Another  charge  is  that  transferability 
would  be  a  step  toward  licensing  the 
right  to  grow  tobacco,  ft  is  argued  that 
permitting  the  leasing  of  allotments 
allows  the  farm  operator  to  determine 
who  will  grow  tobacco,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  basic  concept  that  the  allotment 
must  be  grown  on  the  tract  of  land  on 
Which  the  allotment  was  established 
Another  allegation  is  that  transferability 
will  increase  tobacco  production,  which 
will  cause  first,  excess  production;  sec- 
ond, mcreased  purchases  under  the  price 
support  program;  third,  depressed  prices- 
and  fourth,  consequent  acreage  reduc- 
tions in  future  years. 

Adjustments  for  differences  in  normal 
yield  differences  greater  than  10  percent 
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means  that  little  if  any  increased  pro- 
duction can  come  about  by  farmers  with 
high  yields  renting  from  farmers  with 
lower  yields. 

Differences  in  evaluation  of  the  effects 
of  transferability  may  be  partly  attrib- 
uted to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
economic  effects  of  transferability.  The 
possible  economic  effects  of  transferable 
allotments  on  farmers  who  would,  first, 
lease-in  or  transfer  in  tobacco  acreage; 
second,  lease-out  or  transfer  the  farm 
allotment  to  another;  or,  third,  retain 
their  present  allotments,  were  studied. 
The  possible  effects  on  the  quantity  pro- 
duced were  then  analyzed.  The  major 
factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
producer  would  lease-in  or  lease-out  to- 
bacco under  an  allotment  transfer  pro- 
gram is  the  cost  per  pound  of  producing 
tobacco.  Their  cost  is  influenced  by 
many  factors.  The  most  important  of 
these  are,  first,  yield  per  pounds  per 
acre;  second,  wage  rates— which  di- 
rectly infiuence  labor  costs— and,  third, 
the  farm  allotment. 

The  cost  of  producing  fiue-cured  to- 
bacco and  net  returns  for  different  lev- 
els of  yields,  wages,  and  price  per  pound 
were  estimated.  Yield  was  shown  to 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  cost 
of  production.  For  example,  other  fac- 
tors being  equal,  production  costs  were 
4.1  cents  per  pound  greater  for  a  yield 
of  1.530  pounds  per  acre  than  for  a  yield 
of  2.070  pounds  per  acre.  Production 
costs  were  13.2  cents  per  pound  more 
where  the  average  wage  was  $1.10  per 
hour  than  with  an  average  wage  of  $0.50 
per  hour.  When  wages  and  yields  were 
both  varied,  the  effects  were  more  sig- 
nificant. Production  costs  with  a  1,530- 
pound  yield  and  a  $1.10  wage  rate  were 
estimated  to  be  17.2  cents  per  pound 
higher  than  the  estimated  cost  with  a 
2.070-pound  yield  and  a  $0.50  per  horn- 
average  wage. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  size  of 
the  allotment  did  not  appear  to  have  a 
material  effect  on  the  cost  of  production 
where  modern  tobacco-producing  tech- 
niques were  used  except  where  the  size 
of  the  allotment  was  very  small — less 
than  2  to  3  acres.  Since  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  tobacco  labor  is  in  pri- 
marily nonmechanized  operations,  it  was 
estimated  that  about  the  same  number 
of  hours  of  labor  are  required  for  each 
acre  produced  when  the  allotment  size 
is  1  acre  as  when  it  is  10  acres.  Gen- 
erally other  nonmachine  and  nonlabor 
production  factors  as  fertilizer  and  in- 
secticides cost  about  the  same  in  terms 
of  per  acre  cost,  regardless  of  acreage. 

For  extremely  small  allotments— those 
of  less  than  2  to  3  acres — per  acre  and 
per  pound  costs  are  usually  higher  than 
for  large  allotments  because  not  enough 
tobacco  is  produced  to  fill  a  barn  from 
each  priming.  This  results  in  greater 
curing  and  overhead  costs  per  pound 
for  these  small  allotments. 

In  an  economic  sense,  a  tobacco  barn 
is  a  limiting  factor  in  the  production  of 
tobacco.  A  curing  bam  has  a  certain 
capacity— for  example  4  acres.  The  cost 
of  curing  a  bam  of  tobacco  would  not 
vary  significantly  if  the  barn  is  filled  to 
its  rated  capacity,  or  is  one-half  full. 
Fuel,  labor,  and  overhead  costs  would  be 
approximately   the   same    whether   the 


barn  was  full  or  partially  full.  Since  the 
curing  cost  would  be  approximately  two 
times  as  much  per  pound  in  a  case  where 
the  barn  was  one-half  full  than  where 
the  barn  was  filled,  production  costs 
would  be  significantly  higher.  Gener- 
ally,  per  pound  production  costs  are 
greater  on  the  small  allotment  farms. 

The  other  alternative  facing  a  farmer 
with  a  small  Flue-cured  tobacco  allot- 
ment is  to  cure  his  tobacco  in  a  neigh- 
bor's barn.  This  involves  additional 
costs  of  handling,  hauling,  labor,  and 
others  which  cause  his  cost  per  pound  of 
producing  tobacco  to  be  higher. 

It  is  probable  that  cost  reduction  pos- 
sibilities will  increase  for  substantially 
larger  acreages  with  the  adoption  of 
mechanized  harvesting  equipment  and 
bulk  curing.  These  labor-saving  tech- 
nological developments  require  larger 
initial  outlay  which  result  in  large  over- 
head costs.  Since  these  innovations  re- 
quire large  expenditures,  a  producer  will 
adopt  the  new  practices  only  when  he 
expects  it  to  pay  by  decreasing  produc- 
tion costs  on  a  per  pound  basis.  As  the 
level  of  output  increases,  the  per  pound 
production  cost  is  decreased  by  spreading 
the  investment  over  a  larger  volume  of 
output.  Conversely  let  me  point  out  that 
total  costs  per  pound  will  increase  if  a 
producer  operated  at  the  same  or  a  lower 
level  as  prior  to  the  adoption  of  techno- 
logical improvement  because  of  the 
larger  annual  overhead  cost.  When  bulk 
curing  barns  are  adopted  widely  through 
the  Tobacco  Belt  and  mechanical  har- 
vesting equipment  is  perfected,  the  de- 
mand for  transferability  may  be  ex- 
pected  to  increase. 

TO  RENT  OR  NOT  TO  RENT 

A  Statement  concerning  the  lease  and 
transfer  program  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  few  comments  as  to  the  deci- 
sion facing  a  farm  operator  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  he  will  rent  an  allotment?  If 
the  answer  is  to  rent,  how  much  can  he 
afford  to  pay? 

The  rental  rate  for  an  allotment  is  ar- 
rived at  by  agreement  between  a  renter 
and  owner  bargaining  freely  in  what 
amounts  to  a  loosely  organized  market. 
There  is  no  formal  auction  or  rental 
rate  reporting  service.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  market. 

The  allotment  owner  faces  four  alter- 
natives— grow  it,  or  rent  it  on  shares,  or 
for  cash  rent  on  his  own  farm,  or  lease 
and  transfer  the  allotment  to  another 
farm.  A  renter  must  cover  costs  and 
expect  to  have  some  income  left  over 
to  make  it  worthwhile  to  rent.  Costs, 
yield,  and  prices  are  critical  factors  in 
determining  whether  it  will  pay  to  rent- 
in  additional  acreage,  and  the  amount 
that  a  farmer  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  rent  paid  within  a  county  depends 
largely  on  normal  yield.  This  comes 
about  because  acreage  transferred  is  ad- 
justed for  yield  differences  of  more  than 
10  percent,  essentially  making  the  pro- 
gram a  poundage  transfer  program.  The 
average  rental  rate  per  pound  in  1963  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  was  about  18 
cents  per  pound  of  normal  yield,  com- 
pared with  about  9  cents  per  pound  in 
Gilford  County.  The  higher  rental  rate 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  is  a  reflection 
of  higher  yields  and  lower  farm  wage 
rates  in  that  area. 
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To  illustrate  the  importance  of  yield, 
costs  and  prices  in  making  a  decision 
as  to' rent  or  not  to  rent,  let  me  use  two 
examples  In  one  case  assume  total  costs 
are  $720  and  that  2,200  pounds  are  pro- 
duced and  sold  for  58  cente  per  pound, 
the  gross  income  per  acre  Is  $1,276  and 
the  farmer  has  $556  to  pay  for  rent  and 
his  management.  A  second  example  in- 
volves total  costs  of  $800  per  acre  and 
production  of  1.800  pounds  which  was 
sold  at  58  cents  per  pound.  Total  income 
is  $1  044  and  there  is  $244  left  over  to 
pay  rent  and  the  farmer  for  his  manage- 

A  discussion  of  renting  would  be  in- 
complete without  mentioning  ,that  the 
renter  has  assumed  the  risk.  In  the 
above  two  examples  a  10-percent  de- 
crease in  yield  or  price  would  have  con- 
siderably reduced  the  amount  available 
for  rent  and  management. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    COBTS 

In  a  Study  estimates  of  the  average  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  handling  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  tobacco  allotments  were 
secured.  The  estimated  average  cost  was 
slightly  less  than  $4  per  allotment  leased 
and  transferred.  The  cost  covers  the  ad- 
ministrative work  perfomied  by  county 
ASCS  offices  in  handling  the  extra  work- 
load. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  review  of  the  lease  and  transfer  pro- 
gram during  its  first  3  years  of  opera- 
tions leads  to  the  following  conclusions. 

First,  important  numbers  of  farmers 
have  participated.  This  fact  may  have 
helped  release  farmers  from  farm  em- 
ployment and  to  encourage  these  opera- 
tors to  find  off-farm  employment.  It 
may  have  helped  other  farmers  switch  to 
more  profitable  alternatives.  In  some 
cases  the  program  may  have  assisted 
allotment  owners  to  retire.  In  any  event, 
voluntary  participation  of  28.700  allot- 
ment owners  is  evidence  that  the  pro- 
gram increased  their  welfare  and  income. 

Second,  the  total  expenditure  of  re- 
sources involved  in  the  production  of 
tobacco  was  reduced.  Barns,  equipment, 
and  other  resources  are  more  efficiently 
utilized.  Time  and  labor  costs  Involved 
in  traveling  from  one  rented  plot  to  an- 
other was  reduced.  These  factors  in- 
creased growers'  net  Income  from 
tobacco. 

Third,  it  may  be  concluded  that  im- 
portant resource  savings  will  take  place 
by  improvement  of  production  to  land 
favored  by  20  years  of  change.  The  pro- 
gfata  has  been  in  effect  too  short  a  time 
to  determine  this  effect. 

Fourth,  the  program  is  not  important 
in  terms  of  the  effect  on  total  Flue-cured 
tobacco  production  transferred.  By  the 
same  token,  it  has  had  little  effect  on 
total  output.  The  underplanted  acreage 
has  been  decreased,  although  the  effect 
of  this  is  very  insignificant  in  terms  of 
total  acreage  planted.  There  are  little 
or  no  yield-increasing  effects,  by  virtue  of 
the  operation  of  the  10-percent  normal 
yield  adjustment. 

Fifth,  the  administrative  costs  of  leas- 
ing and  transferring  an  allotment  were 
very  small  in  terms  of  its  overall  effect. 
Overall  administrative  costs  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  tobacco  program  were  in 
creased  slightly. 


Sixth,  other  forms  of  transfer  by  lease 
or  by  sale  can  be  handled  administra- 
tively if  authorized  by  statute. 

Seventh,  experience  gained  in  handling 
lease  and  transfer  over  a  3 -year  period 
reflects  the  fact  that  other  changes  in 
program  operations  can  be  made.  These 
can  be  administered  efficiently  if  the 
guidelines  and  limitations  are  clearly 
spelled  out  by  law  and  administrative 
regulations. 


THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CO- 
OPERATION ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gerttleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Fountain]  and  other  of  my  colleagues, 
in  introducing  legislation  which  would 
implement  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions which  have  evolved  following  years 
of  intense  study  and  research  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring, 
cited  as  "The  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1965,"  is  comprised  of 
five  titles.  It  has  as  its  primary  objec- 
tive the  increasing  of  effective  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, and  establishing  a  greater  de- 
gree of  consistency  among  the  many 
Federal  aid  programs  now  in  operation. 
Briefly,  the  five  titles  of  the  bill  would — 
First,  provide  that  Governors  and 
State  legislatures  be  fully  informed, 
upon  request,  about  all  Federal  grants 
made  to  their  States,  and  that  grant 
funds  be  more  uniformly  and  efficiently 
administered ; 

Second,  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  new  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  to  insure  that  such  pro- 
grams are  examined  systematically  and 
are  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  changing 
conditions; 

Third,  permit  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  contract  with  Federal  agen- 
cies for  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing which  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments themselves  cannot  economically 
provide; 

Fourth,  establish  a  more  uniform  ur- 
ban assistance  policy.  By  encouraging 
a  broader  review  at  the  metropolitan 
area  level  of  applications  for  Federal 
grants  and  loans  affecting  urban  devel- 
opment, the  bill  would  strengthen  metro- 
politan planning  machinery  and  con- 
tribute to  more  orderly  metropolitan 
growth.  It  also  favors  the  eligibility  of 
cities,  counties  and  towns  as  recipients 
of  Federal  aids  in  preference  to  special 
purpose  districts  and  authorities  which 
are  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
voters;  and 

Fifth,  require  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  extent  possible,  acquire, 
use,  and  dispose  of  urban  land  in  a  way 


that  is  consistent  with  local  planning 
objectives. 

It  is  believed  that  this  measure  would 
be  a  real  stride  forward  in  contributing 
to  the  efficient  administration  of  Federal 
funds  to  States  and  municipalities, 
where  such  a  need  has  arisen  in  a  rest- 
lessly expanding  society  in  this  century 
of  progress. 

The  objectives  of  this  legislation  have 
my  enthusiastic  support,  and  I  hope  that 
prompt  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress on  this  proposal  aimed  at  strength- 
ening the  harmonious  relationships  be- 
tween the  Federal  Governments^  and 
State  and  local  governments  througjiout 
our  great  Nation. 


EXPOSE    OF    GIVEAWAY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gerrtleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  years  no  Member  of  the  Congress, 
House  or  Senate,  has  worked  harder  or 
more  diligently  than  has. the  Honorable 
Otto  E.  Passman,  Democrat  of  Louisiana, 
to  provide  the  public  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  so-called  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman  "J  has  coura- 
geously refused  to  yield  to  those  who 
would  have  spent  additional  billions  of 
dollars  had  he  not  challenged  them  to 
justify  the  increased  handouts. 

Although,  and  as  he  says,  there  has 
been  "frightful  waste  built  into  this  pro- 
gram," I  can  say  that  from  16  years  of 
close  observation  of  the  administration 
of  foreign  aid  that  the  waste  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  program  would  have  been 
infinitely  worse  had  it  not  been  for  Otto 
E.  Passman. 

This  Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

Prior  to  opening  hearings  by  this  sub- 
committee to  the  request  for  funds  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development — 
AIE>— for  fiscal  year  1966,  Mr.  Passman 
has  painstakingly  put  together  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  accompanied  by  support- 
ing figures  and  other  data  which  ought 
to  be  read  by  every  citizen  of  this  Nation 
and  certainly  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 
Mr.  Passman's  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  Mr.  Passman 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful.  I  am  furnish- 
ing you  with  fact  sheets  relating  to  the  for- 
eign aid  program  handled  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 
(There  are  many  other  foreign  aid  programs 
carried  in  other  bills.)  There  are  now  22 
Federal  agencies  dispensing  some  tjrpe  of  for- 
eign aid.  and  the  total  for  fiscal  1966  doubt- 
less will  exceed  $7  billion.  This  does  not 
include  Interest  our  Government  Is  paying 
on  the  money  It  has  borrowed  to  give  away 
which  Is  now  in  excess  of  $3>^  bUUon  annu- 
ally. 

AID'S  system  of  obligating,  deobligatlng, 
and  reobllgatlng.  and  funding  projects  In  ex- 
cess of  the  cost  to  complete,  makes  It  Impos- 
sible for  even  the  most  dedicated  Member 
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to  determine  what  part  of  the  unliquidated 
funds  are  firmly  conunitted.  AID'S  final  fig- 
ures show  that  there  will  be  unliquidated 
funds,  old  and  new,  to  be  committed  or  dis- 
bursed during  fiscal  1965  of  $11,027  million. 

For  your  information,  our  Government  will 
be  disbursing  som^type  of  foreign  aid  during 
fiscal  1965  in  99  foreign  nations  and  9  terri- 
tories. I  contend  that  this  program,  in  its 
present  form.  Is  uncontrolled  and  apparently 
uncontrollable.  There  are  71,416  individuals, 
including  participants,  on  its  payrolls.  It  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  even  the  con- 
fusers  are  confusing  themselves.  No  program 
in  the  history  of  mankind  has  had  as  many 
paid  lobbyists  as  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
would  take  many,  many  pages,  if  not  a  book, 
to  list  the  names  of  all  individuals  who  are 
lobbying  for  or  are  recipients  of  the  program. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  not  In  reality 
a  Presidential  program,  although  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  his  name.  It  Is 
a  bureaucratic  program.  The  President  has 
too  much  to  do  to  be  able  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  many  ramifications,  misrepre- 
sentations, and  claims  of  accomplishment  by 
the  paid  bureaucrats.  Government  lobbyists, 
spenders,  and  recipients.  Therefore,  I  cannot, 
with  good  conscience,  remain  silent.  I  must 
do  everything  possible  to  continue  exposing 
the  weaknesses  of  the  program  and  the  un- 
substantiated claims  for  good  made  by  the 
spenders  and  disbursers  of  America's  wealth. 
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Hearings  on  the  budget  request  for  foreign 
aid  for  fiscal  1966  will  soon  get  underway. 
I  expect  to  continue  this  year,  as  in  the  past, 
exposing  the  frightful  waste  built  into  this 
program.  If  you  will  read  the  attached 
sheets,  you  will  fully  understand  why  I  must 
continue  exposing  the  weaknesses  and  waste- 
fulness of  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  insert  a  statement  by  Mr.  Pass- 
man on  the  outflow  of  our  gold  together 
with  tables  showing  the  sales  of  gold  to 
foreign  countries  which  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  our  foreign  aid — hand- 
out— programs  : 

The  foreign  aid  program  has  been  the 
primary  reason  for  our  serious  "gold  out- 
flow" to  foreign  countries.  Undoubtedly  you 
will  agree  after  analyzing  the  following:  On 
December  31,  1957,  our  gold  stockpile 
amounted  to  $22,857  million.  On  December 
31,  1963,  our  gold  stockpile  had  dwindled 
to  $15,596  million,  a  drop  of  $7,261  million 
in  6  years.  During  this  same  period  of 
time,  the  57  countries  listed  below  received 
$12,436,400,000  in  military  and/or  economic 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  Also, 
during  this  same  period,  these  nations  pur- 
chased $6,977,800,000  of  our  gold: 


Net  sales  of  U.S.  gold  to  foreign  aid  program  recipients 

[In  millions  of  dollars-Negative  figures  represent  net  sales  by  the  United  States;  positive  figures  represent  net 

purchases] 


Country 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Total 

Algeria 

-fl5.0 
-30.0 
-32.1 

"""+3.'2" 
-1.9 
-.7 

-."7 

"""'-3.1' 

-."s" 

"     '-^2.'3" 
-2.2 

Argentina... 

.\ustria 

Belgium ....'." 

Burma ' "' 

C;iint)Odia 

Cameroon  Republic  . 
Central  African  Republic 

+$67.2 

-84.2 

-329. 4 

"-$82."7' 
-38.5 

-$50.0 

-1.1 

-140.9 

-12.0 

-SflO.O 

""+$85."6" 

-142.5 

-63.9 

-20.9 

-1.7 

—$15.0 

-17.8 

-342.6 

-716. 2 

-24.7 

-13.fi 

-1.9 

-144.4 

-3.1 

Ceylon . 

Chad "      

Chile .        "" " 

Congo  fWopoIdviile) "" 

""'+3."o" 

-7.5 
----- 

'     "-2.0" 

""""-6."6 

—.7 
-7.5 

-.7 
-6.9 

Costa  Rica 

Cyprus 

Dahomey 

Denmark ....'.....         

Dominican  Republic.^  11111^^1 

Ecuador . 

Egypt :::::::::::::::: 

Country  A 

France. 

Oabon [         

Germany  (West) 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guinea '_'_'_ 

Honduras... 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq , 

Israel ' ' 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Japan. 

Korea_ 

Laos "/[ 

Lebanon 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

"-17.6" 

'     '-2.'3 

""-348."8" 
"'-36.'i" 

"  "-i5."6' 

"  ""-4."7" 

-265.7 

""-i5."6" 

"'-ii."6" 



-4.4 

""-is.  6" 

"■"-7.'5" 

-3.0 

-173.0 

"""-33."8' 

-5.6 

-47.0 

"-."s" 

-24.9 
-.4 

-29.8 

-2.3 
-2.0 

"  ""-^35.6" 
-3.0 

-."s" 

"""+i5."6" 
----- 

-1.2 

—3.1 

-2.8 

-2.0 

-.8 

-67.0 

-3.0 

-5.5 

-18.7 

-7.7 

-1,415.5 

-.7 

-56.3 

-5.6 

-91.3 

-2.8 

-.8 

-35.9 

-24.7 

-29. 8 

-21.4 

-248.8 

—1  5 

"'-2i'5" 

-459.1 

-517.7 
-.7 

-10.2 

-19.1 

""""-2."8' 

"'"-iefi" 

""+i6o."or 

---- 

-21.0 

"""-i6."6" 

'"""-5."9" 
"'"""-7.'6' 

""-i57."4" 
-L6 

--30  6 

""-is."  2" 

^  n 

-L5 
""-32."i" 

----_.    .. 

-.'s' 

-202.7 

-1.6 

-1.9 

-53.1 

-.8 

Morocco 

Netherlands "" 

Niger .:..: 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 

Peru " 

Portugal 

Saudi  Arabia '.'.'" 

Senegal 

Somalia 

Spain j 

Surinam 

""-260."9' 

""'-26."6" 

'_""+3i."7' 
*•      -2.5 

'""-29."9' 

""-iao" 

-21.0 
-249.  4 

""'-i2."5' 
-15.0 

""-ii."3" 
"-ii3."7" 

-2.5 

-2.1 

-.5 

-6.1 

-550.0 

""-15."9" 

"-24.9" 

'  -mo" 

""  -5."6' 
-47."5 

""-i56.'2" 

"-2.5 
-305.7 

—4.0 

-54.0 

-21.0 

56.')  1 

"'-i2."6" 
---- 

-146.1 

+2.5 

-1.3 

-.5 

-1.1 

-387.0 

"  -1.5' 

-.8 

"'"-i6."6" 
---- 

'"-i30."6" 

::  4 

-.5 
+2.0 

+329.2 

-.8 

-1.9 

-.8 
-20.0 
-12.5 
-31.2 
-30.0 
-71.4 
-1.7 
-1.9 

-514.3 

Syria ." 

Tunisia '             ^ 

Turkey.... " "^ 

-2.5 
-3.8 
-1.5 

United  Kingdom..  . 

-900.0 

-360.0 

----- 

-7.7 

Upper  Volt  a 

Yugoslavia '"'""""" 

-2, 163  4 

-.8 
_-^-20.8 

Net  sales  of  gold 

-1,893.3 

-1,026.2 

-1,585.8 

-827.7 

-1,204.9 

-439.9 

-6, 977. 8 

Calendar  year  1964  figures  on  the  gold  out 
flow,  which  will  be  even  more  serious  are  not 
yet  available  in  certifled  form.  Do  you  not 
agree  that  the  above  verified  information 
conveys  a  true  story  as  to  the  effect  forelm 
aid  is  having  on  our  gold  reserves,  balance- 
of-payments  position  and  public  debt? 

Gold  holdings  (free  world  countries) 

Million 
$23, 252 


U.S.  gold  holdings  on  Dec.  31,  1952. 


U.S.  gold  outflow  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, 1952  through  1964 7j 

U.S.  gold  holdings  on  Dec.  31,  1964, 
reduced  to _'    15  , 

Gold  holdings  other  countries »  Dec 
31,  1952 ■ 

Gold  holdings  increase  other  coun 
tries.  1952  through  1964 u 


13,028 


Gold  holdings  other  countries, 

Dec.  31,  1964.  increased  to..    24,857 
>  Does  not  include  Slno-Soviet  bloc. 

U.S.  short-term  dollar  claims  held  by  foreign 

countries  (free  world) 
Foreign  dollar  holdings  on 

Dec.  31.   1952 $10,546,100,000 

Increase    in    foreign    dollar 

holdings      1952     through 

1964 


Foreign  dollar  hold- 
ings on  Dec.  31, 
1964,  Increased  to__ 


17,260,900,000 


27.  807,  000. 000 


U.S.  balance-of -payments  position 


Net  deficit: 

1950 

1951.. 

1952 "" 

1953 

1954 II  ~_         '" 

1955 ~ "" 

1956 """IIIIII 

1957  (only  credit  in  15  years) 

1958 

1959 I VI  

1960 

1961 I 

1962 

1963 " " "" 

1964 


Million 
-$1,912 

-578 
-1.100 
-2.100 
-1.600 
-1,100 
-1,000 

+500 
-3.400 
-3.700 
-3.800 
-2,400 
-2,200 
-2.660 
-3.006 


U.S.     deficit,     1950    through 
1964  Inclusive 


Gross  public  debts 
U.S.  public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1964.. 


_   -29.956 


Million 
$318,463 


Other  free  world  countries  (lat- 
est available   estimates) 232,628 

U.S.  debt  exceeds  debts  of  other 

free  world  countries  by 85,835 


U.S.   debt  exceeds  all  other  coun- 
tries of  world  by   (estimate) 34.300 

The  above  clearly  indicates  what  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  doing  to  the  U.S.  gold 
reserves,  balance-of-payments  position,  and 
public  debt.  There  was  an  operating  deficit 
of  $8,266  million  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
June  30,  1964. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  table  by  Mr.  Passman  showing 
that  the  dispensers  of  foreign  aid,  far 
from  being  short  of  funds,  have  available 
for  spending  in  this  fiscal  year  more  than 
$11  billion. 
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Foreign  aid  funds  by  program  and  amount 

TITLE  t— FOREIGN  AID 


{available  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  1965) 

TITLE  I— FOREIGN  AID— continued 


1  Military  assistance: 

Old  funds,  June  30,  1964 ._. $2,055,513,324 

New  funds,  fiscal  1965 1,055,000,000 


13.  Acquisition  of  property:  Old  funds,  June  30, 1964. 

14.  Investment  guarantees:  Old  funds,  June  30, 1964.. 


2  Development  grants: 

Old  tund-s,  June  30,  1964. 
New  funds,  fiscal  1965... 


3  American  schools  and  hospitals  abtmnd: 

Old  funds,  June  30,  1904 i 

New  funds,  fiscal  1965 |. 


4  Surveys:  Investment  opportunitie^: 

Old  funds,  June  30,  1964 , 

New  funds,  fiscal  1965 


6.  International  organization  and  projiams: 

Old  fuiiiLs,  June  30,  1964 

New  funds,  fiscal  1965 


6.  Supporting  assistance: 

Old  funds,  Jime  30,  1964. 
New  funds,  fiscal  1965. . . 


7.  Contingency  fund: 

Old  funds.  June  30,  1964. 
New  funds,  fiscal  1965... 


8.  Chilean  reconstruction:  Old  funds, 
0.  Alliance  for  ProRress: 

Old  funds,  June  30,  1964 

New  funds,  fiscal  1965 


309, 618, 868 
204, 600, 000 


514, 696. 865 
16. 800, 000 


1,428.545 
1,600.000 


71,449.977 
134,272,400 


324,741,587 
401, 000. 000 


190,324,735 
99,200,000 


(3, 110. 513, 324 


614,218,868 


32, 496, 865 


Total,  title  I,  available  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

TITLE  n— FOREION  AH)  (OTEEB) 


16.  Peace  Corps: 

Old  funds,  June  30, 1964. 
New  funds,  fiscal  1965. . . 


16.  Army:  Ryukyu  Islands: 

Old  funds.  June  30,  1964. 
New  funds,  fiscal  1965. . . 


4une  30, 1964. 


10.  Development  loans: 

Old  funds,  June  30. 1964. 
New  funds,  fiscal  1965... 


11.  Administrative  expenses,  AID: 

Old  funds,  June  30,  1964 

New  funds,  fiscal  1965 


12.  Administrative  expenses.  State: 

Old  funds,  June  30,  1964 

New  funds,  fiscal  19C5 


1,190,813,996 
509, 700. 000 


2, 100,  499,  647 
773, 727, 600 


7, 748, 741 
51, 200, 000 


68,470 
2,900,000 


3, 028, 545 


205, 722, 377 


725. 741. 687 


289,524,735 
9, 599. 023 


1, 706, 513, 996 


2,874,227,247 


58,948,741 


2, 968, 470 


17.  State:  Migrants  and  refugees: 
Old  funds,  June  30,  ifM. .. 
New  funds,  fiscal  1965 


18.  HEW:  Cuban  refugees: 

■  Old  funds,  June  30.  1964. 
New  funds,  fiscal  1965. . . 


19.  Inter-American  Development  Bank: 

Old  funds,  June  30, 1904 

New  funds,  fiscal  1955 


20.  International  Development  Association: 

Old  funds,  June  30,  1964 

New  funds,  fiscal  1965 ,.. 


$42, 657, 257 
104. 100, 000 


3,200,360 
14, 441, 000 


6,704,233 

8,200,000 


6,201,703 
42, 589, 000 


200,000,000 
205, 880, 000 


521, 566, 410 
61, 656. 000 


Total,  title  II,  available  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

HEC^PITtJLATION 

1.  Old  funds  (from  prior  years),  title  I,  June  30, 1964... 

2.  Old  funds  (from  prior  years),  title  II,  June  30,  1964 

3.  New  funds  appropriated,  title  I,  fiscal,  1965 

4.  New  funds  appropriated,  title  II,  fiscal,  1965 


Grand  total,  titles  I  and  II,  available  for  expenditures  In  fiscal 
year  1965 
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$3,349,430 
^273, 263, 268 

9.810,116,470 


146, 667, 267 
17,641,300 
14.004.233 

48,790,703 

405, 880, 000 

583, 222, 410 
1,217,095,963 


6,660,116,470 
780, 229, 963 

3,  250, 000, 000 
436,866,000 


11,027,212,433 


GUARANTEEING  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  telegram. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  give  my  support  to  appropriate  legis- 
lation, now  under  consideration  by  our 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  designed  to 
guarantee  to  each  eligible  citizen  his 
right  to  register  to  vote.  It  is  important 
that  we  insure  this  constitutional  right 
of  our  citizens.  It  is  also  important  that 
we  give  full  recognition  to  the  sovereign 
rights  of  our  individual  States. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  guaranteed 
right  to  register  and  to  vote  becomes 
meaningless  unless  one  can  exercise  his 
voting  right  free  from  coercion  of  any 
kind  and  unless  there  are  guarantees  that 
his  vote  will  be  counted.  Much  ado  is 
made  about  the  denial  of  the  Negroes 
right  to  register  to  vote  in  the  South, 
and  we  propose  to  take  steps  to  correct 
that  situation.  But  little  is  said  and 
nothing  is  done,  or  proposed  to  be  done, 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  political 
machines  in  the  cities  of  the  North 
through  coercion,  intimidation,  threats, 
and  even  fraud  deny  our  citizens  the  free 
exercise  of  their  voting  rights. 

One's  constitutional  right  does  not 
pegin  and  end  with  the  right  to  register. 
It  also  includes  the  free  exercise  of  the 
voting  franchise  and  the  guarantee  that 
a  vote  properly  cast  by  an  eligible  voter 
Will  be  counted;  and,  further,  that  valid 
votes  wUl  not  be  offset  by  the  counting  of 
invalid  votes  cast  by  ineligible  voters. 


In  our  consideration  of  voting  rights 
I  urge  that  appropriate  provision  be  made 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  ballot. 

I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  telegram  I  received  from  Hon. 
Timothy  P.  Sheehan,  chairman  of  the 
Cook  County  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  former  Member  of  this  House 
from  our  State  of  Illinois: 

Chicago,  III., 
March  19. 1965. 
Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Suggest  every  Illinois  Republican  House 
Member  meet  with  Senator  Dirksen  to  pro- 
FMDse  amendments  to  the  new  bill  guarantee- 
ing voting  rights  to  protect  the  voter  against 
intimidation,  threats  of  loss  of  public  hous- 
ing, loss  of  aid  to  dependent  children  al- 
lowances, loss  of  public  assistance,  and  ofifers 
of  bribery  for  votes.  Stiff  penalties  should 
be  written  into  the  new  law  so  that  the  voter 
can  properly  exercise  his  free  will  and  Judg- 
ment without  fear  or  intimidation,  as  well 
as  stern  penalties  for  failure  of  election  offi- 
cials to  count  and  tally  the  votes  properly 
in  order  to  prevent  the  many  abuses  which 
take  place  in  Chicago  and  other  major  cities. 
Timothy  P.  Sheehan, 
Chairman,  Republican  Central  Com,- 
mittee  of  Cook  County. 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
recent  death  of  my  warm  friend,  L. 
Mitchell  White,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  its  Ninth  District  lost 
one  of  our  most  outstanding  citizens. 

L.  Mitchell  White  was  widely  loved  and 
respected  by  his  many  friends,  and  I, 
as  one  of  them,  will  miss  him. 

A  tribute  was  written  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues: 

L.  M.  White,  Publisher,  81 

Miami  Beach,  Pla.,  March  17. — ^L.  MitcheU 
White,  81,  publisher  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger,  died  here  yesterday  of  injuries  re- 
ceived when  struck  by  a  car  January  14. 

A  veteran  newspaperman,  Mr.  White  was 
widely  known  in  Journalistic  circles  through- 
out the  Midwest. 

He  was  past  president  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  and  Missouri  Associated  Dailies 
and  founder  and  past  president  of  the  800- 
member  Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 

Last  year,  Mr.  White  received  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota's  Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  Journalism.  The  University  of 
Missouri  conferred  on  him  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  degree  for  service  to  Journalism. 

His  son,  Robert  M.  White  II,  was  onetime 
president  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  currently  coedltor  of  the  Ledger  with 
his  father. 


THE  LATE  L.  MITCHELL  WHITE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was^o  objection. 


SIMON  R.  CASADY,  PRESIDENT. 
CALIFORNIA  DEMOCRATIC  COUN- 
CIL 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  other  members  of  the  Cali- 
lornia  delegation,  I  am  happy  to  call 
attention  to  the  election,  yesterday,  of 
Simon  R.  Casady  as  statewide  president 
of  the  California  Democratic  Council. 

A  recently  retired  daily  newspaper 
publisher  living  in  El  Cajon,  Calif.,  Mr. 
Casady  will  bring  an  unusual  background 
to  this  highly  impKirtant  political  post  in 
the  Nation's  No.  1  State.  To  the  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  Council,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  political  entity,  goes  the 
credit  for  reforms  in  California's  elective 
system  over  the  past  decade — not  the 
least  of  these,  success  of  prolonged  efforts 
to  rid  California  of  its  outmoded  cross- 
filing  system  in  primary  elections. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  now,  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  Council  under  new 
leadership  will  help  unite  California 
Democrats  imder  the  fon\' a rd- looking 
leadership  of  Gov.  Edmund  G.  "Pat" 
Brown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  organization's  new 
president,  Si  Casady,  is  a  product  of  our 
great  Southwest,  and  a  longtime  friend 
of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

He  was  bom  August  17,  1908,  the  sec- 
ond of  five  children  in  the  family  of  an 
Episcopal  priest.  His  father,  the  late 
Right  Reverend  Thomas  Casady,  later 
became  Bishop  of  Oklahoma.  Young 
Casady  attended  three  universities — 
Sewanee,  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma — but  was 
lured  into  newspaper  work  before  ob- 
taining a  degree.  He  spent  the  year  1930 
in  Europe  where,  as  an  interesting  side- 
light, he  earned  a  German  license  as  a 
glider  pilot. 

Returning  to  Oklahoma,  Casady 
worked  3  years  as  a  reporter,  leaving 
the  Associated  Press  in  1936  to  become 
editor — at  age  29 — of  the  McAUen,  Tex.. 
Monitor.  Ten  years  later  he  was  made 
general  manager  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  newspaper  chain  that  combines 
McAllen,  Brownsville,  and  Harlingen. 
He  made  these  papers  perhaps  the  most 
fortright  and  progressive.  It  was  at  this 
stage  of  his  career  that  Casady  came  to 
the  attention  of  a  new  U.S.  Senator 
from  Texas  who  was  destined  to  become 
President. 

In  1950  Eugene  Pulliam,  owner  of 
newspapers  in  Indianapolis  and  Phoenix, 
installed  Casady  as  publisher  of  the 
Phoenix  newspapers,  the  Republic  and 
Gazette.  Under  Si's  management  these 
properties  prospered  in  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding community. 

In  1953,  Si  bought  what  was  then  a 
semiweekly  in  El  Cajon,  the  Valley  News. 
With  the  help  of  five  growing  sons,  he 
built  it  into  one  of  the  county's  three 
daily  newspapers  outside  the  city  of  San 
Diego. 

Not  the  least  of  Casady's  assets  as  a 
California  Democratic  Coimcil  president 
will  be  a  beautiful  and  intelligent  wife. 
Virginia  Casady.  a  graduate  of  Hood 
College.  Va.,  is  a  member  of  both  the 
State  Library  Development  Board  of 
California  and  the  State  Democratic 
Central  Committee. 


ALABAMA  CLERGYMEN   DENOUNCE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.   SELDEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
linanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  the  belief  of  many  persons  throughout 
the  country,  all  members  of  the  clergy  of 
this  Nation  do  not  endorse  the  demon- 
strations that  are  currently  taking  place 
in  my  home  State  of  Alabama.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  members  of  the 
clergy  on  the  scene  who  have  denounced 
the  demonstrations  and  have  urged  out- 
siders to  leave  and  allow  Alabama  to 
solve  her  own  problems.  The  heads  of 
both  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal 
churches  in  Alabama  have  denounced 
the  "marchers"  and  have  urged  members 
of  their  denominations  from  outside 
Alabama  to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  following  article  from  the  Thurs- 
day, March  18,  issue  of  the  Birmingham 
News  contains  the  remarks  of  Archbish- 
op Thomas  J.  Toolen,  of  the  Mobile-Bir- 
mmgham  diocese: 

Toolen   Denounces  OtrrsEDE  Priests,  Nuns 
(By  Ted  Pearson) 

Mobile,  March  18. — Participation  by  Cath- 
olic priests  and  nuns  in  Alabama's  racial 
demonstrations  has  been  severely  denounced 
by  the  archbishop  of  Mobile-Birmingham 
diocese. 

In  addition.  Archbishop  Thomas  J.  Toolen 
also  charged  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Is  try- 
ing to  divide  our  people. 

The  archbishop.  In  an  address  at  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day  banquet  here  Wednesday  night, 
made  known  his  views  about  some  aspects 
of  the  racial  crisis  In  the  State  today. 

He  said  the  demon.stratlons  "are  not  help- 
ing things  at  all,"  and  declared  "a  great  in- 
justice is  being  done  to  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama." 

As  for  the  priests  and  nuns  who  have  been 
taking  part  In  the  demonstrations  at  Selma 
and  Montgomery,  Toolen  had  this  to  say: 

"We  are  living  In  a  strange  age.  They 
asked  me  why  do  the  priests  and  sisters  come 
from  other  States  and  Canada  to  take  part 
In  these  demonstrations.  Certainly  the  sis- 
ters are  out  of  place  In  these  demonstrations. 
Their  place  is  at  home,  doing  God's  work.  I 
would  say  the  same'  thing  is  true  of  the 
priests. 

"As  to  whether  they  have  permission  to 
come  In,  they  haven't  asked  for  It.  It  Is  cus- 
tomary to  ask  permission  In  such  cases." 

But  Toolen  said  today  he  does  not  have 
canonical  jurisdiction  over  them.  Only  the 
bishop  in  their  diocese  could  call  them  back 
home,  he  said. 

He  said  If  they  were  answerable  to  him, 
they  wouldn't  be  here. 

The  archbishop  is  answerable  In  turn  only 
to  the  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  he  said. 

"What  do  they  know  about  conditions  In 
the  South?  I  am  afraid  they  are  only  eager 
beavers  who  feel  there  Is  a  holy  cause." 

At  one  time,  according  to  Toolen,  he  had 
Information  there  were  as  many  as  50  nuns 
and  200  priests  from  outside  Alabama  In  the 
Selma  demonstrations. 

The  archbishop  said  he  had  ordered  the 
priests  and  nuns  who  reside  at  Selma  not  to 
take  part  In  the  demonstrations. 

Pointing  out  that  "some  corrections  in  our 
attitude  toward  the  Negro  people"  are  needed, 
Archbishop  Toolen  said  that  "here  In  Mo- 
bile, where  the  problem  has  been  handled 
sensibly,  we've  had  no  trouble.  Sane  and 
sensible  Negroes  realize  we  are  trying  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  standards  they  should  have. 

"But  do  we  need  crusaders  coming  In  from 
other  States  to  tell  us  how  to  rtin  the  State  of 


Alabama?  There  are  certainly  things  that 
need  correcting,  but  with  the  sane  help  of 
our  people  they  will  be  corrected  In  time. 
The  demonstrations  are  not  helping." 

Toolen  voiced  his  respect  for  Dr.  King  as  s 
man  of  religion,  but  he  criticized  the  Negro 
leader  for  "taking  children  out  of  school  to 
demonstrate  on  the  streets." 

He  also  declared  that  King  Is  "hurting  the 
cause  of  the  Negro  rather  than  helping  it." 

Speaking  of  the  current  Image  of  the  State, 
Toolen  said,  "We  are  pilloried  before  the 
world  as  savages.  No  fault  Is  given  to  those 
In  this  State  who  are  really  trying  to  work 
out  the  solution.  No  credit  Is  given  to  the 
people  for  trying  to  solve  the  question. 

"Let  us  be  sensible.  We  know  that  all  men, 
regardless  of  race  or  color,  are  made  after  the 
Image  of  God.  We  know  that  all  are  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  equal  right  and  privileges 
under  the  Constitution.  But  these  problenu 
must  be  solved  in  a  lawful  way. 

"There  are  crazy  people  on  both  sides.  As 
good  citizens  of  Alabama,  we  should  try  to 
control  them." 

In  this  same  connection,  the  Right 
Reverend  C.  C.  J.  Carpenter,  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Alabama,  urged  all  Episcopal 
priests  and  laymen  taking  part  in  the 
"marches"  to  leave  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Bishop  Carpenter  declared : 

I  cannot  be  responsible  for  some  Episco- 
palians from  other  parts  of  the  country  who 
have  their  homework  so  well  organized  that 
they  can  spend  time  telling  us  what  to  do  In 
Alabama,  but  I  hope  they  will  soon  go  home 
and  let  us  get  on  with  the  progress  we  are 
trying  to  make  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry 
for  which  we  feel  a  special  responsibility. 

The  March  19  issue  of  the  Birmingham 
News  carried  the  following  account  of 
Bishop  Carpenter's  comments: 

Presiding  Bishop  Speaks  Out — Carpentq 
Urges  Episcopal  Priests,  Laymen  To  Go 
Home;   Denounces  March 

Episcopal  priests  and  laymen  taking  part 
In  Alabama  racial  demonstrations  were  urged 
today  by  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Alab.ima  to  leave  the  State. 

The  Right  Reverend  C.  C.  J.  Carpenter, 
bishop  of  Alabama,  said  those  members  o{ 
the  Episcopal  Church  from  other  States 
should  "go  home"  and  let  Alabamians  solve 
their  own  problems. 

Bishop  Carpenter  severely  denounced  the 
proposed  civil  rights  march  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery. 

"This  'march'  Is  a  foolish  business  and  sad 
waste  of  time  In  which  the  childish  Instinct 
to  parade  at  great  cost  to  our  State  will  be 
Indulged,"  the  bishop  said. 

Carpenter  said  he  hoped  no  Episcopalians 
will  take  part  In  any  demonstrations  or  the 
march. 

His  appeal  follows  a  strong  one  from  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  J.  Toolen  of  the  Mobile- 
Birmingham  Diocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Archbishop  Toolen  criticized  Catholic 
priests  and  nuns  for  taking  part  In  the  dem- 
onstrations In  Selma  and  Montgomery.  He 
said.  "Their  place  Is  at  home,  doing  God'« 
work." 

Bishop  Carpenter  said  In  a  statement: 

"I  cannot  be  responsible  for  some  Episco- 
palians from  other  parts  of  the  country  who 
have  their  home  work  so  well  organized  that 
they  can  spend  time  telling  us  what  to  do  In 
Alabama,  but  I  hope  they  will  soon  go  home 
and  let  us  get  on  with  the  progress  we  are 
trying  to  make  in  this  part  of  the  country 
for  which  we  feel  a  special  responsibility' 

Carpenter  said,  however,  as  far  as  he  knows 
"our  Alabama  Episcopalians  have  not  par- 
ticipated, but  have  continued  to  go  about 
their  normal  activities." 

He  tirged  them  to  continue  to  do  «o. 
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"As  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama  I 
earnestly  hope  that  none  of  oic  Episcopalians 
virlll  take  part  In  the  demonstrations  that  are 
causing  much  111  wUl  and  unnecessary  un- 
happiness  In  our  State."  Carpenter  said, 
"nor  In  the  proposed  'march'  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery.  •   •   •" 

He  said  the  50-mile  march  to  begin  Sun- 
day under  the  direction  of  Martin  Luther 
King  "can  serve  no  good  purpose,  but  on  the 
contrary  can  be  detrimental  to  progress  and 
serve  only  as  a  very  costly  public  nuisance." 

Archbishop  Toolen  made  known  some  of 
his  views  about  aspects  of  the  racial  crisis 
in  the  State  at  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  speech 
in  Mobile  Wednesday. 

He  said  then  that  the  demonstrations  "are 
pot  helping  things  at  all,"  and  declared  "a 
great  Injustice  Is  being  done  to  the  State 
of  Alabama." 

As  for  the  priests  and  nuns  who  have  been 
participating  In  demonstrations  In  Alabama, 
Toolen  said : 

'We  are  living  In  a  strange  age.  They 
asked  me  why  do  the  priests  and  sisters 
come  from  other  States  and  Canada  to  take 
part  in  these  demonstrations.  Certainly  the 
sisters  are  out  of  place  In  theee  demonstra- 
tions. Their  place  Is  at  home,  doing  God's 
work.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  Is  true 
of  the  priests." 

Toolen  said  he  had  ordered  the  priests  and 
nuns  who  reside  at  Selma  not  to  participate 
In  the  protests. 

Selma  public  safety  director  Wilson  Baker 
said  Thursday  the  great  Influx  of  clergjmnen 
into  Selma  from  over  the  Nation  and  world 
has  "caused  a  lot  of  problems." 

He  called  on  the  churchmen  to  "act  peace- 
ably and  as  men  of  God." 

Earlier  this  week,  36  white  demonstrators, 
largely  ministers,  were  arrested  by  city  police 
as  they  neared  the  mayor's  home  bearing 
placards. 

Baker  said  their  actions  were  "unreason- 
able." 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
is  the  47th  anniversary  o£  Byelorussian 
Independence  Day.  On  that  day  in  1918, 
Byelorussians  became  free  and  pro- 
claimed their  independence  of  Russia, 
only  to  be  robbed  of  it  3  years  later  by 
the  Red  army.  These  dauntless  people 
had  been  suffering  under  the  regime  of 
Russian  czars  for  centuries.  The  czarist 
government  had  done  all  in  its  power 
to  eliminate  national  traits  among  the 
Byelorussians  in  its  effort  to  russify 
them.  For  many  years  the  Byelorussian 
language,  culture,  and  traditional  na- 
tional festivals  were  banned,  and  the  au- 
thorities imposed  the  Russian  language 
upon  the  Byelorussians.  Byelorussian 
national  literature  was  also  proscribed, 
and  lovers  of  such  literature  were  severe- 
ly persecuted.  Then  the  government 
tried  to  spread  and  enforce  the  idea  that 
there  was  no  distinct  and  different  Byel- 
orussian national  entity,  and  that  the 
people  of  Byelorussia  were  Russians,  pure 
and  simple. 

All  such  concocted  and  government- 
decreed  notions  were  anathema  to  the 
Byelorussians.  They  were  fully  aware 
of  the  government's  intent,  and  were  de- 


termined to  combat  it  with  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  They  knew  that  any 
other  course  would  have  meant  their  ex- 
tinction as  a  distinct  entity.  In  the 
adoption  of  this  determined  course,  in 
their  vow  to  retain  and  maintain  their 
Byelorussian  cultural  heritage,  they  dis- 
played their  wisdom,  their  courage,  and 
their  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  suffer 
in  defense  of  these  ideals.  This  struggle 
for  national  survival  on  the  part  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  continued  for  cen- 
turies, and  for  centuries  they  carried  on 
their  fight  on  both  spiritual  and  cultural 
fronts  against  an  overwhelmingly  power- 
ful and  ruthless  enemy.  At  times  their 
cause  seemed  lost,  and  they  themselves 
must  have  felt  downhearted,  but  they 
were  never  in  despair  and  never  doubted 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause.  They 
were  right.  Their  day  came  and  their 
cause  was  won.  They  attained  their 
long- cherished  and  richly  deserved  goal 
in  1918. 

In  causing  the  downfall  of  the  czarist 
regime,  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917 
at  first  seemed  a  desirable  by-pi'oduct  of 
the  First  World  War,  for  by  that  single 
act,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  decrepit  and 
detested  czarist  autocracy,  s'ubjugated 
groups  in  the  Russian  Empire  were  freed, 
and  proclaimed  their  national  independ- 
ence. In  Byelorussia  this  act  was  con- 
summated not  only  by  the  united  effort 
of  the  Byelorussian  people,  but  with  the 
support  of  all  minority  groups  in  Byelo- 
russia. When  a  government  was  set  up, 
it  was  recognized  by  a  number  of  other 
sovereign  states,  thus  welcoming  the  new 
state  into  the  independent  community 
of  nations. 

Unfortunately,  the  newly  bom  Repub- 
lic of  Byelorussia  was  faced  with  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  At  the  time  the 
country  was  still  imder  German  occupa- 
tion, and  as  the  Germans  withdrew  after 
the  armistice,  the  Communist  Russians 
began  to  make  trouble.  While  the  Byel- 
orussian Republic  was  doing  all  it  could 
to  strengthen  its  position,  the  Commu- 
nists were  doing  their  utmost  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  the  Government 
in  the  country.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
Government  was  never  given  the  chance 
to  cope  with  the  manifold  problems  it 
was  facing  on  all  fronts.  Local  Commu- 
nists and  the  agents  of  the  Kremlin 
were  working  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
legally  established  Government,  and  this 
they  did  with  the  active  aid  of  the  Red 
army,  which  early  in  1921  invaded  Byel- 
orussia. It  was  soon  overrun  and  made 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  came 
to  an  end  the  independent  Byelorussian 
Republic  after  a  gallant  but  precarious 
existence  lasting  about  3  years. 

Since  that  fateful  year,  Byelorussia 
has  been  and  still  remains  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  its  helpless  people 
victims  of  Communist  tyranny.  The 
agents  of  the  Kremlin  have  had  such 
a  firm  and  unrelenting  hold  over  the 
country  that  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  has  succeeded  in 
loosening  their  deadly  grip.  On  the  eve 
of  the  last  war,  and  even  during  that 
war,  Byelorussians  tried  hard  to  get  rid 
of  their  ruthless  masters,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  alone  were  not  equal  to  the 
task.    At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Krem- 


lin's grip  over  Byelorussia  was  even  / 
tighter,  and  so  it  remains  to  this  day. 
These  10  million  Byelorussians  are  not 
free  today,  and  none  of  them  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom.  They  are  prisoners 
in  their  historic  homeland,  and  do  not 
even  dare  to  celebrate  their  national 
holiday,  to  observe  their  independence 
day.  But  all  lovers  cf  freedom  in  the 
free  world,  and  especially  we  in  this  great 
Republic,  join  hands  with  loyal  Byelo- 
russian-Americans in  the  celebration 
of  the  47th  anniversay  of  Byelorussian 
Independence  Day. 


MORE    ALLIED    SHIPS    GOING    TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM  IN  U.S.  PORTS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
».extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, late  evidence  has  been  compiled 
to  show  that  more  ships  of  the  free 
world  have  hauled  Communist  cargoes 
into  North  Vietnam  and  picked  up  trade 
from  U.S.  ports  as  well. 

The  vessel  Spalmatori,  owned  by  Spal- 
matori  Cia.  Nav.,  S.A.,  of  Panama,  and 
flying  the  Greek  flag,  sailed  from  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  March  14,  1965,  after  hav- 
ing loaded  rice.  The  Spalmatori  went 
to  Port  Campha,  North  Vietnam,  with 
cargo  for  the  Vietcong  in  November 
1964.  Last  year  the  Spalmatori  also 
visited  Tampa  and  Houston  to  pick  up 
and  deliver  cargoes  for  the  United 
States. 

A  week  ago  yesterday  the  Severn  River 
sailed  from  New  York  where  she  had 
been  tied  up  for  a  week  because  the  In- 
ternational Longshoreman's  Association 
had  refused  to  load  the  ship  because  she 
had  been  in  North  Vietnam  last  year. 
The  Severn  River  had  also  been  in  Rich- 
mond and  Norfolk  last  year  for  the 
profits  of  American  trade  as  well. 

The  ILA  acted  in  the  best  interests 
of  American  labor.  The  American  rtier- 
chant  marine,  now  employs  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  workers  it  used  to.  The  U.S. 
shipping  industry  has  slipped  to  the  point 
where  it  carries  less  than  10  percent  of 
this  Nation's  sea  trade.  The  least  we  can 
do  in  this  country  is  deprive  those  foreign 
flag  interests  which  ship  to  our  enemies 
their  profits  taken  from  U.S.  shipping. 

Last  year  a  total  of  15  free  world  ships 
hauled  Red  cargoes  into  Communist 
North  Vietnam  and  then  came  into 
American  ports  to  pick  up  or  deliver 
shipments  for  the  United  States  as  well. 
I  am  inserting  a  list  of  those  vessels 
which  went  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  last  year  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  am  making  it 
available  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  help- 
ful in  efforts  to  deter  further  foreign 
shipping  interests  who  want  to  trade  with 
America  and  the  Red  Vietcongs  at  the 
same  time.  The  list  shows  the  ships, 
their  owners,  the  flag,  and  U.S.  ports. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  spent  some 
$350  million  in  the  past  year  in, direct 
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subsidies  to  the  American  shipping  in- 
dustry. This  sum  shows  the  stake  which 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  have  in  this  Nation's 
shipping  industry.  The  subsidy  is  of 
limited  help,  and  surely  the  cargoes  mov- 
ing through  our  ports  would  be  of  greater 
help  if  the  majority  of  them  were  car- 
ried in  American  ships.  The  figure 
should  be  much  greater  than  10  percent, 
and  the  least  the  Government  can  do  is 
deny  American  cargoes  to  foreign  ship- 
pers trading  with  the  enemy. 


I  have  introduced  legislation  to  halt 
shipments  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  flagships  engaged  in  trade  with 
North  Vietnam.  That  legislation,  H.R. 
6154,  is  before  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  I  iu"ge  early  passage  of 
this  measure  as  a  first  effort  to  cut  the 
Vietcong  supply  line  and  strengthen  the 
American  shipping  industry  as  well. 

The  aforementioned  list  follows: 


Flag 

Ship 

Owner 

Ports 

Greek 

Knins  Rellp    . 

Pioneer  Shipping  Development.  Inc.,  Panama- 
Tarsiano  Cia.  Nav.,  S.A.,  Panama 

New  Orleans. 

Do 

Anastassia 

San  Diego;  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Guanica,  P.R. 

Do 

Apostolos  Andreas 

Spalniatori 

Santa  Katerina  Cia.  Nav..  S.A.,  Panama. 

Spalniatori  Cia.  Nav.,  S.A.,  Panama 

Conquistador  Cia.  Naviera,  S.A.,  Panama 

Merculinana  Cia.  Nav.,  S.A.,  Panama 

Marganonis.  Dera.  P.,  &  Sons.  Athens 

M;irsipuro  Cia.  Nav.,  8. A.,  Panama. 

Do 

Houston;  Tampa. 

Do 

Constantinos.— 

Houston  (twice). 

Do.-.- 

.\lcvonis 

Cleveland;  Detroit. 

Do 

Eftychia 

Norfolk. 

Do 

Katerina 

Rodos 

Los  .\npeles. 

Lebanese 

Orient  Shipping  Corp.,  Monrovia 

Tampa. 

Do 

St.  Demetrius 

26th  October  Maritime  Co.,  Ltd..  Monrovia.. 

Corrado  Sociedad  di  Navipazione  of  Genoa 

Parodi  Societa  Per  Azione  Emanuela 

New  Orleans. 

Italian 

Cesco  Corrado 

Marina  G.  Parodl 

Severn  River \.- 

Hupo  Steinnes 

Brake 

Los  Angeles. 

Do 

New  York;  Baltimore 

Panamanian 

West  German- 

International  Navigation  Corp.,  Liberia 

Steinnes  Hugh  Eransozean  Schiffahrt 

(twice);  Newport 

News;  Norfolk 

(twice). 
Richmond;  Norfolk; 

New  York. 
Baton  Rouge. 

Do 

Scipio  &  Co 

(12  U.S.  poits). 

CONCERNING  THE  CLOSING  OP  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  RE- 
GIONAL OFFICES  AND  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection.    -^ 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 13  was  a  black  day  for  veterans  in 
New  Hampshire.  That  was  the  day  that 
the  then  Acting  Director  of  the  Veterans* 
Administration  published  an  order  pro- 
posing to  close  or  reduce  service  in  17 
regional  offices,  1 1  hospitals  and  4  domi- 
ciliaries  across  the  country. 

Two  regional  offices  affecting  New 
Hampshire  were  included.  They  are  at 
Manchester,  N.H.,  and  White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 

Since  January  13, 1  have  been  working 
hard  to  discover  what  justification  there 
could  be  for  this  order.  I  have  found 
none. 

The  VA  made  an  effort  to  claim  that 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  would  re- 
sult from  the  order.  It  said  the  sum  of 
approximately  $23,500,000  would  be  saved 
each  year,  if  this  order  were  allowed  to 
go  into  operation.  They  told  me  this  had 
all  been  run  out  on  a  computer  and  that 
was  the  answer  and  that  was  that. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  COMPUTER 

Now  computers  are  very  impressive,  so 
I  inquired  what  the  savings  would  be 
from  the  order  at  Manchester  and  at 
White  River  Junction.  I  was  told, 
through  Mr.  A.  W.  Stratton  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  that  the  savings 
at  White  River  Junction  would  be  around 
$150,000  a  year  but  he  hastened  to  add 
that  this  estimate  was  "very  approxi- 
mate." No  estimates  for  Manchester 
were  provided  at  that  time. 


I  wonder  whether  we  ought  to  endorse 
actions  very  damaging  to  the  interests  of 
veterans  or  any  other  group  of  citizens 
on  the  basis  of  "very  approximate" 
computers? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  ac- 
tion will  be  damaging  to  veterans. 

There  are  81,000  war  veterans  in  New 
Hampshire.  I  am  told  that  the  Man- 
chester regional  office,  as  of  December  31, 
1964,  had  65,707  claims  folders,  16,397 
loan  guarantee  folders,  1,686  guardian- 
ship folders,  and  16,647  running  awards. 
The  workload  called  for  handling  4,588 
claims  folders  in  slow  August  1964,  5,513 
claims  folders  in  average  October  1964, 
and  5,865  claims  folders  in  peak  Decem- 
ber 1964.  For  the  same  months,  the 
workload  called  for  handling  of  1,968 
loan  guarantee  folders  in  peak  August, 
1,906  in  average  October,  and  1,624  in 
slow  December. 

MISLEADING    STATISTICS 

The  Veterans'  Administration  asserts 
that  90  percent  and  more  of  the  business 
at  Manchester  and  White  River  Junc- 
tion is  by  mail.  Investigation  shows  this 
to  be  misleading.  It  turns  out  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  not  really 
talking  about  what  percentage  of  the 
problems  is  handled  by  mail  but  rather 
what  percentage  of  total  communications 
is  handled  by  mail  and  the  VA  includes  in 
this  figure  all  mail  received  whether  it  is 
administrative  mail,  mail  for  patients  at 
the  hospital,  mail  dealing  with  supply 
problems  and  so  forth.  This  is  according 
to  the  manager  of  the  regional  office  at 
White  River  Junction,  and  the  same  is 
true  at  Manchester.  The  true  ratio  of 
personal  contact  is  about  one  out  of  three. 

CLEVELAND   BILL    A    SOLUTION 

In  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
have  a  bill  pending,  H.R.  5028,  which 
would  require,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  maintain 
at  least  one  office  in  each  State.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  trend  toward 


centralization  of  personal  services  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  Social 
Security  Administration,  Small  Business 
Administration,  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, and  others,  maintain  at  least 
one  office  in  each  State.  This  is  proper 
and  I  would  be  most  reluctant  to  encour- 
age an  erosion  of  this  principle. 

LOSS    OF    SERVICE 

At  the  present  time,  when  a  veteran 
goes  to  the  regional  office  with  a  case 
which  merits  award,  his  case  file  is  im- 
mediately available,  a  meeting  before  the 
adjudication  board  can  be  arranged  at 
once,  speedy  treatment  obtained.  If  the 
functions  of  the  regional  office  are  trans- 
ferred to  Boston,  as  is  contemplated,  the 
veteran  will  have  to  go  either  to  Boston 
to  a  large,  impersonal  office,  or  depend  on 
the  vagaries  of  the  mail.  Personal  con- 
tact will  be  lost.    Confidence  will  be  lost. 

Many  of  our  older  veterans  have  ar- 
teriosclerosis with  chronic  brain  syn- 
dromes. Now,  it  is  relatively  easy  for 
them  to  go  to  White  River  Junction  or  to 
Manchester  in  connection  with  their 
claims.  It  is  relatively  easy  for  members 
of  their  families  or  representatives  of 
service  organizations  to  accompany  them 
and  guide  them  around.  Who  would 
meet  them  and  look  after  them  in  Boston, 
assuming  they  could  withstand  such  a 
long  trip? 

IS    THIS    ECONOMY? 

Surely,  the  alleged  saving  of  $23 14  mil- 
lion in  this  day  of  the  $100  billion  Federal 
budgets  cannot  justify  such  a  loss  of 
service.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  in- 
fonnative  to  note  that  the  VA  has  out- 
lined proposed  spending  for  new  hospitals 
totaling  $113  million.  The  details  may 
be  seen  on  page  866  of  the  Federal  budget 
for  1965-66. 

It  appears  that  the  only  purpose  being 
served  by  this  order  is  to  permit  the  proc- 
ess of  centralization  to  go  on,  dehuman- 
izing Government  functions  even  more 
than  they  are  already.  I  strongly  believe 
this  is  wrong  and  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  veteran,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Congress. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  urge  this 
committee  to  exert  its  great  influence  to 
have  the  Januai-y  13  order  rescinded  and 
to  recommend  enactment  of  my  bill  H.R. 
5028  or  similar  legislation. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  CUTS  SENSE- 
LESS PENALTY  TO  SMALL  FARMER 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Appalachian  bill, 

I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
how  unfair  I  felt  it  was  that  while 
$17  million  was  being  authorized  to  im- 
prove soil  conservation  services  in  the 

II  Appalachian  States,  the  administra- 
tion armounced  plans  to  reduce  funds 
for  the  technical  assistance  program  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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The  administration  esCimates  that 
these  cuts  would  save  the  Government 
about  $20  million.  This  i$  to  be  done 
by  setting  up  a  revolving  fund  which 
would  be  financed  by  charging  the  people 
who  use  the  technical  assistance  program 
for  this  service. 

LITTLE    GUY    TO    PAT 

Although  this  may  look  appealing  on 
paper,  the  impact  on  small  landowners 
and  the  small  farmer,  whose  taxes,  in- 
cidentally, are  being  taken  to  help  pay 
for  this  program  in  Appalachia,  would  be 
heavy.  The  usefulness  of  this  valuable 
program  would  be  crippled. 

The  impact  in  New  Hampshire  would 
be  severe.  It  would  mean  that  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $100,000  would  have  to 
be  raised  each  year  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram at  present  levels.  Currently, 
around  22  man-years  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  help  is  financed  annually 
under  the  program.  If  the  reductions 
are  adopted,  it  would  mean  the  loss  of 
at  least  11  people  in  New  Hampshire, 
unless  the  various  districts  could  raise 

the  money. 

The  low-income  farmer  or  landowner 
would  suffer  the  most  because  he  could 
not  pay.  It  is  doubtful  that  local  gov- 
ernment could  or  would  raise  the  money. 

Conservation  benefits  go  far  beyond 
the  immediate  benefits  to  the  land  on 
which  they  are  applied.  They  affect  pol- 
lution, sedimentation,  land-use  adjust- 
ments, the  scenic  countryside,  and  many 
other  aspects  of  land  improvement  and 
conservation. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
bring  about  a  loss  in  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice. Conservation  personnel  cut  from 
the  payrolls  could  not  readily  be  replaced. 
The  proposal  would  reverse  a  long-stand- 
ing national  policy  of  maintaining  a 
uniform  system  of  land  and  water  con- 
servation assistance  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation. 

SMALL  DISTRICTS  WOULO  SUFFER 


The  various  soil  conservation  districts 
would  be  put  in  a  position  where  they 
would  be  competing  with  each  other  for 
available  funds  both  for  operating  the 
districts  and  for  the  revolving  fund  to 
hire  Federal  employees. 

Among  knowledgeable  people  in  New 
Hampshire  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  problem,  it  is  generally  felt  that 
adoption  of  the  administration's  program 
would  reduce  the  applicatioh  of  soil  con- 
servation practices  by  50  percent.  Many 
districts  believe  that  the  reduction  would 
be  greater.  i 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  super- 
visors would  have  to  collect  the  moneys 
and,  therefore,  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
this.  It  has  long  been  the  policy,  how- 
ever, that  district  administrators  serve 
without  pay  and  they  have  shown  over 
the  years  that  they  are  very  dedicated 
to  this  job. 

There  was  considerable  feeling  that  the 
administration  proposal  would  open  the 
door  for  political  pressures  and  that  those 
that  could  pay  would  get  the  service 
while  those  who  were  too  poor  to  pay 
would  not.  This  would  be  a  reversal  of 
present  national  policy  for  applying  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures.    It  is 


certainly  contrary  to  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  debate  on 
the  Appalachia  bill,  the  big  programs  in 
this  country  are  all  designed  to  help  the 
big  interests.  The  farm  subsidy  program 
is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  little  man, 
although  he  pays  taxes  to  help  finance 
them. 

THE   BIG  GUY   GETS   BIGGER 

Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon  stated 
a  few  weeks  ago  that : 

About  80  percent  of  our  assistance  goes  to 
the  one  million  farmers  whose  average  In- 
come exceerfs  $9,500.  The  other  20  percent 
of  assistance  is  spread  thinly  among  the  re- 
maining 2,500,000  farmers. 

Last  year's  statistics  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  the  1,300 
biggest  wheat  farmers  in  the  country 
qualify  for  annual  payments  averaging 
$15,000  each,  while  the  other  1  million 
wheat  farmers  qualify  for  annual  pay- 
ments averaging  but  $58  each. 

The  small  farmers  and  landowners  of 
my  district  get  nothing  at  all  from  these 
programs.  Yet,  they  are  being  asked  to 
assume  additional  financial  burdens  just 
to  keep  soil  conservation  assistance  pres- 
ently available  to  them. 

On  their  behalf,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  protest. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PROGRAM  DESCRIBED 

Last  year,  technical  assistance  through 
this  program  was  provided  to  3,396  New 
Hampshire  landowners  and  farmers. 
Plarming  services  were  given  to  8,673 
persons,  and  basic  plans  were  prepared 
covering  more  than  860,000  acres.  Soil 
surveys  were  conducted  on  2,845,125 
acres;  water  diversions  affecting  192,683 
feet  were  carried  out;  1,605  farm  ponds 
were  built  and  925  fishponds  were 
stocked.  Other  practices  were  exten- 
sively employed,  including  construction 
of  floodwater  retarding  structiures; 
grade-stabilization  structures;  grassed 
waterways  and  outlets;  irrigation  stor- 
age reservoirs;  irrigation  system  sprin- 
klers; drainage  mains  or  laterals;  spring 
development;  field  and  contour  strip- 
cropping;  wildlife  wetland  and  habitat 
development. 

'Town  plarming  assistance  rendered  or 
requested  during  the  period  included  the 
furnishing  of  soil  survey  information 
and  interpretations  on  limitations  of  the 
suitability  of  land  for  agricultm-e,  recre- 
ation, housing,  schools,  industries,  water 
supplies,  etc. 

Exclusive  of  the  watershed  program  of 
Public  Law  566,  landowners  paid  $522,- 

000  on  construction  of  conservation 
projects  in  1964,  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  $444,000  annual  average  ex- 
pended privately  over  the  last  3  years. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  are  utilizing  this  program  at 
an  increasing  rate.  It  is  bringing  tangi- 
ble benefits  of  lasting  value. 

You  can  see  from  the  facts  recited 
above  what  a  50  percent  reduction  would 
do  to  the  New  Hampshire  land  operator. 

1  am  sure  the  situation  must  be  the  same 
all  across  the  country. 

The  reductions  proposed  are  unjust 
and  do  not  make  sense.  As  we  construct 
new  multibillion-doUar  programs  of  so- 


cial welfare,  let  us  not  dry  up  proven 
programs  of  longstanding  benefit,  espe- 
cially when  they  cost  so  little. 


DEBT    MANAGEMENT    AS    AN    ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  TOOL 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
chief  complaints  about  administration 
economic  policy  has  been  the  relative 
lack  of  public  discussion  devoted  to  debt 
management  as  opposed  to  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  As  administration 
economists  well  know,  managing  the 
huge  and  growing  Federal  debt  has  im- 
portant economic  effects,  particularly  on 
the  money  and  capital  markets.  Debt 
management  policies  may  actually  con- 
flict with  and  thwart  other  Government 
economic  policies.  For  example,  one  of 
my  fears  during  the  tax  cut  debate — and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  the  ad- 
ministration to  debate  the  issue — was 
that  financing  the  growing  Federal  debt 
from  savings  would  withdraw  funds 
needed  for  private  investment,  while  fi- 
nancing through  the  commercial  banks 
or  the  Federal  Reserve  would  lead  to  in- 
flation. 

I  have  been  encouraged  recently  by  a 
greater  awareness  among  economists  of 
the  key  role  that  debt  management  must 
play  in  framing  overall  economic  policy. 
A  recent  lecture  by  Robert  V.  Roosa, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  financial 
field,  should  do  much  to  provoke  thought 
and  discussion  about  the  role  and  prob- 
lems of  debt  management.  One  of  Mr. 
Roosa 's  main  points  is  that,  within  limi- 
tations, the  Treasury  should  manage  the 
debt  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  Government  economic 
policy.  That  the  power  of  debt  manage- 
ment to  perform  this  function  exists  is 
clear  from  Mr.  Roosa's  statement  that 
it  may  at  times  have  a  power  and  signifi- 
cance rivaling  that  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy. 

While  I  would  not  agree  with  every- 
thing Mr.  Roosa  says  in  this  lecture,  I 
believe  the  issues  he  discusses  are  so  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
lecture  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Federal  Debt  in  a  Market  Economy 
(Remarks  by  Robert  V.  Roosa) 
This  occasion  today  offers  an  opportunity 
and  an  honor  which,  for  at  least  three  rea- 
sons, I  could  not  resist.  First  and  para- 
mount, it  enables  me  to  speak  for  all  of  you 
in  tribute  to  the  half  century  of  private  en- 
terprise In  the  public  interest  that  has  char- 
acterized Frazar  Wilde's  career.  In  his  own 
firm.  In  the  insurance  industry,  in  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  In  the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  and  In 
numerous  governmental  bodies,  Frazar 
Wilde  has  brought  creative  Imagination  and 
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constructive  energy  both  to  designing  the  ob- 
jectives and  methods  of  responsible  public 
policy  and  to  diffusing  the  understanding  of 
such  policy  among  the  public. 

Second,  having  spent  all  of  my  profes- 
sional life  since  World  War  II  In  either  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  the  Treasury, 
though  I  cannot  now  even  Informally  and 
unofficially  represent  the  monetary  authori- 
ties, I  am  anxious  to  try  to  render  a  brief 
accounting  of  what  has  been  done  thus  far 
toward  fulfllling  some  of  these  objectives  for 
financial  policy  which  Frazar  Wilde  has  done 
so  much  to  mold,  particularly  through  his 
work  in  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment which  he  now  chairs,  and  most  sig- 
nificantly through  the  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit  which  he  chaired  throughout  its 
profound  reexamination  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
this  decade. 

Third,  in  the  spirit  which  Frazar  Wilde 
has  personified,  that  of  exploring  new  poten- 
tials through  inviting  criticism  and  debate, 
I  would  like  to  look  ahead  toward  some  of 
the  possibilities  for  broadening  or  redirect- 
ing the  emphasis  in  our  concern  over  the 
public  debt,  and  in  debt  management,  dur- 
ing the  years  ahead.  In  raising  new  ques- 
tions for  the  future,  I  feel  uniquely  privileged 
at  this  junctiu-e  in  my  own  career.  For  the 
first  time  in  nearly  20  years  I  can  speak 
without  fear  that  anyone  might  impute  to 
these  remarks  some  motive  or  some  implica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  current  actions  or 
intentions  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  the  financial  markets.  And  since 
I  am  truly  in  a  transitional  phase,  having 
not  yet  settled  into  my  new  banking  affilia- 
tion on  a  regular  basis,  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible extrapolation  of  these  remarks  to  in- 
clude the  responsibilities,  or  the  views,  of 
any  of  my  new  partners. 

The  theme  of  these  Wilde  lectures,  "The 
Economy  Men  Live  By,"  might  be  taken  as  a 
provocative  invitation  to  appraise  the  vari- 
ous economic  doctrines  as  well  as  the  varied 
economic  institutions  of  all  nations  and  all 
ideologies.  I  am  neither  that  adventurous 
nor  that  ambitious.  I  do  want  to  think 
aloud,  though,  about  the  financial  side  of 
the  kind  of  economy  that  most  of  us  know, 
and  that  we  want  to  "preserve,  protect,  and 
defend"  while  we  help  it  to  flourish  and 
grow. 

This  is  the  market  economy,  the  economy 
guided  by  individual  choice,  as  reflected 
through  the  flexible  movement  of  individual 
prices,  and  characterized  predominantly  by 
private  enterprise  and  private  ownership. 
Many  of  us  like  to  think  of  it,  moreover,  as 
the  economy  whose  capital  grows  larger  be- 
cause the  frontiers  for  its  use  are  always 
expanding  and  because  its  savings  are  abun- 
dant, whose  capital  follows  the  Incentive  of 
profit  to  find  its  most  productive  uses,  and 
whose  savings  are  allocated  to  these  uses 
through  efficient,  informed,  competitive 
capital  markets.  We  regard  abundant  sav- 
ings, in  turn,  as  the  result  of  millions  of 
prudent  decisions  by  millions  of  ind^iduals 
enjoying  rising  Incomes  In  an  environment 
of  prices  that  are,  on  average,  relatively 
stable.  This,  perhaps  slightly  idealized.  Is 
the  financial  side — the  capital  side,  If  you 
will — of  American  capitalism. 

But,  more  and  more,  many  of  us  also  real- 
ize, as  the  inherent  strength  of  this  kind  of 
economy  thrusts  It  forward  Into  larger  mag- 
nitudes, more  Intricate  diversification,  and 
more  detailed  involvement  in  the  world  out- 
side, that  there  is  also  a  useful.  Indeed  a 
necessary,  economic  and  financial  role  for 
Government  to  perform  In  these  markets. 
No  one,  or  surely  only  a  scattered  few,  would 
challenge  today  the  need  for  a  powerful  cen- 
tral bank  in  our  kind  of  market  economy. 
Yet  during  the  founding  years  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  a  half  century  ago,  there  were 
many  who  feared  It  as  a  menace  to  the  free 
economy.     Questions    now    center    Instead, 


not  on  whether  It  shall  exist,  but  on  how  the 
central  bank's  Influence  can  best  be  exerted 
to  Influence  the  general  state  of  monetary 
and  credit  conditions.  For  It  is  widely 
agreed  that  this  is  the  kind  of  governmental 
function  that  accords  with  the  nature  of  the 
market  economy — an  influence  exerted 
through  the  general  framework  siurounding 
the  individual  decisions,  and  not  Intruding 
directly  into  the  decisions  themselves. 

Sheer  size  alone  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment's own  borrowing  operations — the  way 
It  handles  its  outstanding  debts  and  the  way 
it  borrows  new  money — will,  inescapably,  be 
exerting  a  force  of  some  kind  upon  the 
money  and  capital  markets.  Must  changes 
in  the  outstanding  amount  of  publicly  held 
Government  debt,  its  distribution  among 
holders,  and  its  composition  by  maturity,  be 
determined  by  chance,  through  a  succession 
of  on-the-spot  decisions  made  opportu- 
nistically as  the  arrival  of  maturities  or  the 
Goverimienfs  need  for  cash  push  the  Treas- 
ury Into  the  market  every  month  or  two? 
Is  this  a  set  of  forces  to  be  exerted  at  ran- 
dom, more  or  less  capriciously  offsetting  the 
impulses  generated  by  monetary  policy  at 
one  time,  or  enlarging  those  Impulses  at  an- 
other time?  Or  can  it  be  kept  neutral?  Or 
can  it,  should  it,  be  channeled  purposefully 
to  help  in  meeting  some  of  the  same  objec- 
tives being  pursued  by  monetary  policy,  as  a 
part  of  the  Government's  overall  economic 
policy? 
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leagues  in   the  Commission  on  Money  an 
Credit  gave  was  a  positive  one:  "The  man 
agement  ••   *   [of  the  publicly  held  debt) 
•   •   •  affects    business    and    consumer    be- 
havior and  has  a  direct  relevance  for  the  at- 
tainment  of   our   economic  objectives"    (p. 
100) .    They  saw  a  danger  of  excess  liquidity, 
a  "potential  built-in  instability"  (p.  103),  In 
continued  shortening  of  the  publicly  held 
marketable  debt  and  vu-ged  that  the  Treas- 
ury, underneath  any  other  current  consid- 
erations  it   might   have,    work   steadily   to- 
ward a  more   balanced  matiu-ity  structure. 
From    such    a    position,    they    held — always 
recognizing  the  exigencies  of  the  need  to  offer 
something   the  market    would  buy.  and   to 
keep    the    market    reasonably    receptive    to 
other  offerings  that  still  must  come  in  the 
f  utiire — "  •  •   •  management  of  the  market- 
able debt  can  and  should  make  some  con- 
tribution   to   stabilizing    the   level   of   eco- 
nomic activity"  (p.  105) . 

They  saw,  too,  "compelling  reasons  why 
monetary  policy  and  debt  management  must 
be  formulated  and  executed  in  close  rela- 
tionship" (p.  107).  But  they  did  not  favor 
"so  drastic  a  method  as  consolidation  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  as  a  means 
of  coordinating  debt  management  and  mone- 
tary policy"  (p.  109).  They  saw  that  the 
need  was  not  merely  for  a  technical  meshing 
of  intricate  administrative  gears,  but  for  as- 
surance on  the  policy  level  "that  the  moti- 
vating forces  in  the  two  institutions  are  both 
driving  In  the  same  direction"  (p.  4^9). 

This,  stripped  of  details,  was  the  Commis- 
sion on  Money  and  Credit's  redefinition  of 
the  role  and  potential  usefulness  of  debt 
management:  the  Federal  debt  must,  to  be 
sure,  continue  (alongside  all  other  outlets 
for  the  Nation's  savings)  to  meet  the  test  of 
Investor  acceptance.  But  the  Treasury  could 
and  should,  within  the  range  of  market  ac- 
ceptability, offer  marketable  securities  that 
would,  as  they  worked  their  way  into  the 
credit  and  capital  markets,  tend  to  absorb 
or  retain  or  release  funds  In  ways  that  would 
help  to  fxu-ther  the  general  objectives  of 
Government  economic  policy. 

As  a  result  of  the  accoomulating  Indebted- 
ness of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  the  Federal 
Government  has  come  to  account  for  a  bloc 
of  outstanding  securities  so  large  that  It 
must  always  be  a  dominating  Influence  in  the 
markets,  both  the  trading  markets  for  out- 
standing securities  and  the  Issuing  markets 


for  new  obligations  or  «Bf undlng  obligation 
Grasping  the  meaning  of  that  fact,  the  Com 
mission,  quite  consciously,  propounded  a  nar' 
adox:  for  the  free  and  private  markets  in 
money  and  capital  to  function  will,  not  oni» 
technically  but  also  In  resisting  cycUc^ 
fluctuations  and  in  promoting  the  economy 
growth,  a  special  responsibility  had  to  bo 
exercised  in  those  markets  by  the  Federal 
Government  itself,  through  the  management 
of  its  own  debt.  ^ 

The  Commission  in  its  studies  also  reached 
far  Into  fiscal  policy— Government  revenues 
expenditures,  budget  deficits,  and  surpluses-^ 
as  well  as  into  the  monetary  and  credit  pollcv 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  but  I  will  leave  the 
fascinations  of  all  those  aspects  of  govern 
mental  financial  policy  for  other  speakers  in 
this  series.    I  want  to  focus  on  debt  manage 
ment  because,  at  least  until  the  time  of  the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  that  as 
pect  of  governmental  financial  programing 
had  received  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
attention— and    more    Importantly,    only  a 
small   fraction   of    the    critical    analysis-to 
which  central  banking  and  fiscal  policy  have 
so  rightly   been   subjected   for  many  years 
Yet,  while  clearly  subordinate  to  these  others 
debt  management  may  have  at  times,  and 
perhaps  has  had  at  thnes,  a  power  and  signifi- 
cance nearly  rivaling  that  of  the  others    To 
be  sure,  the  flscal  function  and  central  bank 
are  each  the  source  of  primal  forces  in  the 
economy.    They  add  or  subtract  net  chan-'es 
to  or  from  the  grand  aggregate  of  money 
flows.    Debt  management,  by  itself,  does  not 
But    unless    the   management    of   the  debt 
(both  the  outstanding  debt  and  the  current 
changes  In  the  amount  outstanding)  can  be 
appropriately  adapted  to  these  other  policies 
the  initial  Increases  or  decreases  of  money 
flows  that  flscal   policy  or  monetary  policy 
may  have  Intended  to  bring  about  can  In- 
stead be  partly  or  wholly  absorbed  through 
contradictory  debt  management,  or  may  even 
be  swamped  and  lost  In  a  wave  of  Influences 
that  debt  management  has  set  flowing  In  the 
opposite  direction. 

Frazar  Wilde   and  his   colleagues  on  the 
Commission  were  not  only  right  In  the  stress 
that  they  put  on  all  the  arms  of  govern- 
mental   financial    policy.      They    were   also 
surely  right  (and  even  as  late  as  1961  they 
were  among  the  pioneers)    in  stressing  the 
need  for  Government  to  take  full  account 
of  the  array  of  various  "mixes"  that  is  pos- 
sible among  the  elements  of  these  various 
policies,   as   the    Government   tries   to  help 
influence  needed  structural  economic  change 
and   growth,   to   help   avoid    or   reduce  the 
swings  of  cyclical  fluctuations,  and  to  help 
bring    the    Nation's    international    accounts 
into  balance.     Actually,   new  mixes  among 
various  elements  of  these  policies  were  al- 
ready being  explored  within  the  Government 
as  the  Commission's  formal  reiK>rt  was  being 
completed    in    1961.      Emphasis    was    being 
placed  upon  the  need  to  Improve  Incentives 
for  expanding  Investment  and  output,  along 
with    the   more    customary   emphasis   for  a 
recession  period  upon  the  generating  of  new 
money  flows  through  a  Federal  deficit  and 
the  creation  of  added  bank  reserves  by  the 
monetary    authorities.      But    debt    manage- 
ment was  also  being  used.    For  at  the  same 
time.  In  1961  and  thereafter,  additions  to  the 
very  short-term  debt  were  raising  those  in- 
terest rates  that  could  help  to  hold  in  the 
United    States    the   short-term    funds   that 
Americans,  following  the  free  choice  of  the 
market,    had    been    sending    abroad   In   in- 
creasing amounts. 

Along  with  that  help  to  the  balance  of 
payments,  which  actually  accompanied  the 
stimulation  of  Investment  In  the  domestic 
economy,  a  gradual  restructuring  of  the  debt 
was  also  being  carried  forward.  Following 
lines  Initiated  in  1960  under  the  preceding 
admlnlst^tlon,  additions  to  the  supply  of 
longer  teija  Government  debt  were  coimter- 
balancing  the  possible   risks  of  an  unduly 
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large  accumulation  of  the  Government  debt 
in  the  short-teVm  area.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
tension was  being  accomplished  very  largely 
through  greater  use  of  the  advance  refund- 
ing technique  which  the  Commission  Itself 
recommended.  And  partly  because  of  for- 
tuitous timing.  It  was  proving  possible  to  do 
all  of  this  without  notably  increasing  the 
interest  rates  that  had  to  be  paid  on  long- 
term  money  or  interfering  with  an  ample 
flow  of  capital  and  credit  into  a  growing 
volume  of  domestic  Investment  and  resi- 
dential construction. 

Each  of  these — what  has  happened  to  af- 
fect short-term  rates,  the  long  term  market, 
and  the  matiurity  composition  of  the  debt 
structure — illustrate  the  way  in  which  com- 
plementary relations  have  evolved  among 
monetary  policy,  fiscal  policy,  debt  manage- 
ment, and  the  performance  of  the  private 
financial  markets  over  recent  years.  If  In 
commenting  briefly  on  these  developments 
I  refer  only  to  the  past  4  years,  that  is  be- 
cause I  had  a  somewhat  better  view  over  that 
period,  but  I  am  not  for  a  moment  forget- 
ting that  the  roots  of  much  that  has  proved 
practicable  were  planted  earlier. 

First,  a  closer  look  at  short  rates — what 
happened,  and  why?  Unlike  previous  post- 
war recessions,  that  of  1960  had  not  brought 
Treasury  bill  rates  down  to  the  1 -percent 
range,  or  lower.  Reaching  a  bottom  in  the 
21,^-  to  2 1/4 -percent  range,  in  August  of  1960. 
they  remained  at  that  level  for  almost  a  year, 
and  then  began  a  gradual  move  upward  that 
has  continued  into  thi6  past  week,  when  3- 
month  bills  have  been  trading  albout  3Ye  per- 
cent, some  1%  percent  above  their  lows  of 
4  years  ago. 

The  reasons  for  wishing  to  bring  about  this 
kind  of  a  pattern  In  short-term  rates  have 
been  clear  enough.  This  was  the  first  of  the 
U.S.  postwar  recessions  to  occur  after  the 
return  of  currency  convertihillty  to  most  of 
the  other  leading  countries  of  the  world,  an 
achievement  long  sought  by  all  of  us,  and 
completed  at  the  end  of  1*68.  The  pull  of 
the  money  markets  serving  these  newly  con- 
vertible currencies,  many  of  them  experienc- 
ing rising  interest  rates  as  they  tried  to  com- 
bat domestic  Inflation,  would  have  been 
strong  in  any  case.  But  at  this  same  time, 
a  rapid  enlargement  was  taking  place  In  a 
new  kind  of  market  that  had  been  develop- 
ing "over  the  counter"  among  European  (and 
Japanese)  banks  and  business  flrms — the 
Euro-dollar  market.  The  higher  Interest 
rates  available  in  that  "extraterritorial" 
market  exerted  an  Intensifying  pull  upon 
dollar  deposits  domiciled  in  the  United 
States.  There  was  no  choice,  as  Chairman 
Martin  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out.  The 
United  States  could  no  longer  be  "isolation- 
ist" In  Its  monetary  and  credit  policy. 

Yet  there  were  equally  compelling  domes- 
tic reasons  to  keep  credit  amply  available  at 
home,  and  to  make  progress  only  slowly  to- 
ward balance  In  the  Federal  budget.  Indeed, 
as  a  combined  result  of  rising  savings  and 
promotive  Federal  Reserve  policy  over  the  4 
years,  the  earning  assets  of  commercial  banks 
have  increased  by  one-third,  or  more  than 
$70  billion.  And  because  progress  toward 
budget  balance  was  deliberately  spaced,  over 
these  4  years,  the  gross  Federal  debt  has  gone 
up  by  one-tenth,  some  $28  billion.  Of  this, 
the  publicly  held  portion  of  the  Federal  debt 
has  also  risen  about  one-tenth,  or  around 
$20  billion.  And  the  rate  of  deficit  indicated 
for  flscal  year  1966  will  apparently  raise  the 
gross  Federal  debt  by  another  $5  or  $6  bil- 
lion, of  which  $1  to  $2  billion  may  be  added 
to  the  publicly  held  debt,  with  the  rest  going 
Into  Goverimient  trust  funds  or  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

To  have  tried  to  force  an  overall  tightening 
of  money,  raising  the  general  level  of  all  In- 
terest rates.  In  the  face  of  the  enormous  per- 
sonal and  business  Bavlng«  being  generated 
In  the  American  economy  by  rising  Incomes 
at  stable  prices,  might  well  have  been  futile. 


But  In  any  case,  to  attempt  that  kind  of  Im- 
posed interference  vsrlth  the  market  economy, 
in  the  effort  to  keep  a  marginal  volume  of 
volatile  funds  from  flowing  out  of  the  coun- 
try, would  have  risked  impairing  the  growth 
by  one-half,  more  than  $100  billion,  that  has 
occurred  In  mortgages  over  these  4  years;  or 
the  growth  by  one-third  In  corporate  long- 
term  debt,  an  Increase  approaching  $50  bil- 
lion; or  the  rise  of  more  than  one-third  that 
has  taken  place  In  State  and  local  govern- 
ment debt,  some  $25  billion. 

To  be  sure,  Increases  In  Indebtedness  at 
this  pace  pose  serious  questions  Conceining 
the  maintenance  of  suitable  standards  of 
quality,  and  those  questions  deserve  the  full 
attention  of  all  private  lenders  as  well  as  the 
public  authorities.  But  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  these  same  increases  in  Indebtedness 
have  provided  the  fundamental  base  for  the 
large  and  lasting  expansion  of  gross  na- 
tional product  by  nearly  one-quarter  over 
these  same  4  years,  a  rise  of  some  $120  bil- 
lion, and  for  the  expansion  of  employment  at 
least  tn  step  with  the  rising  labor  force 
through  these  years. 

With  gains  of  that  scope  dimly  visible,  as 
public  policies  were  being  evolved  2,  and  3, 
and  4  years  ago,  effort  understandably  cen- 
tered on  seeking  ways  to  restore  equilibrium 
in  the  financial  transactions  affecting  our 
balance  of  payments  that  (1)  would  not  Im- 
pede sustainable  domestic  growth,  (2)  wotdd 
not  Inject  any  new  Inflationary  Impulse  Into 
the  economy  at  home,  and  (3)  would  not  set 
off  any  new  strains  upon  other  countries  that 
could  Interefere  with  longer  run  progress 
toward  freedom  of  trade  on  the  continuance 
of  an  orderly  system  of  international  pay- 
ments. And  In  that  effort,  a  key  role  very 
soon  was  evident  for  debt  management. 

The  interest  rate  on  Treasury  bills,  typical- 
ly the  3-month  bill,  was  at  the  center  of  the 
array  of  money  market  Interest  rates  that  In- 
fluence the  volatile  international  flows  of 
short-term  funds.  The  Federal  Reserve  had 
for  some  time  put  money  into  the  market  by 
piu-chasing  these  bills,  and  In  the  recession 
of  1960-61  might  have  been  expected  to  buy 
heavily,  driving  down  the  same  interest  rate 
that  was  most  likely  to  trigger  further  out- 
flows of  funds  abroad.  Ways  had  to  be  found 
to  minimize  those  Federal  Reserve  purchases, 
without  impeding  the  flow  of  new  Federal 
Reserve  credit  Into  the  money  markets.  And 
then,  to  add  upward  Influence  upon  those 
rates,  the  Treasury  had  to  find  ways  of  add- 
ing heavily  to  the  outstanding  supply  of  bills 
without  causing  other  complications. 

The  Federal  Reserve  had  begun  Its  new 
approach  In  the  autumn  of  1960  when  It 
moved  some  of  its  open-market  purchases 
out  to  the  9-  to  15-month  naaturlty  range. 
It  also  made  a  change  In  reserve  require- 
ments designed  to  release  funds  for  the 
autunan  seasonal  need  In  the  money  centers 
as  a  partial  alternative  to  direct  purchasing 
of  Treasury  bills.  Then  beglrming  In  Febru- 
ary of  1961  the  Federal  Reserve  extended  the 
maturity  range  of  its  operations  outside  the 
short-term  area.  As  a  result,  over  the  4 
years  the  total  market  acquisitions  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  were  about  evenly  divided 
among  bills,  other  securities  under  1  year, 
and  securities  over  1  year. 

But  the  magnitude  of  Treastiry  debt  oper- 
ations in  every  year  is  10  to  15  times  as  great 
as  the  aggregate  of  Federal  Reserve  trans- 
actions In  the  market.  Clearly  there  was  a 
job  here  for  the  Treasury,  too.  And  over  the 
4-year  period,  through  Increasing  the  amount 
of  Treasiu-y  bills  offered  at  its  regular  weekly 
auctions,  through  developing  a  full  cycle  of 
1-year  bills  offered  at  monthly  intervals  and 
through  occasional  offerings  of  "strips"  of 
bills,  the  Treasury  raised  the  total  of  out- 
standing Treasiiry  bills  by  nearly  one-third, 
or  about  $13  bUllon,  sometimes  adding  as 
much  as  $4  to  $6  billion  more  through  tem- 
porary placements  of  tax  anticipation  bills. 


Alongside  this  Impact  on  the  money  mar- 
ket, the  commercial  banks  had  begun  In  1961 
to  offer  time  certificates  of  deposit  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale  to  business  and  other  de- 
positors. In  order  to  provide  headroom  for 
this  market,  and  encourage  more  aggressive 
competition  for  balances  that  might  other- 
wise move  abroad,  the  Federal  Reserve  raised 
the  permissible  ceilings  on  time  and  savings 
deposits,  at  the  end  of  1961,  and  then  In 
November  1964,  raised  the  cellngs  for  cer- 
tain categories  of  deposits  again.  To  punc- 
tuate the  changes  In  money  market  rates 
that  had  been  taking  place  over  the  4  years, 
the  Federal  Reserve  also  raised  its  discount 
rate  In  July  1963,  from  3  percent  up  to  3^ 
percent,  and  again  in  November  1964,  up  to 
4  percent. 

These,  necessarily  sketched  In  abbreviated 
and  partial  form,  were  the  manifestations  of 
the  interaction  among  the  free  market  Itself 
and  the  Influences  exerted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  Treasury  working  harmoni- 
ously together  to  use  existing  authority  In 
new  vrays  to  meet  a  new  situation.  Ample 
savings  and  readily  available  credit  Helped 
to  assiire  new  records  of  sustained  exp>anslon 
in  the  economy;  prices  did  remain  generally 
stable;  exports  did  expand  more  than  Im- 
ports; and  a  potential  torrent  of  outpouring 
volatile  funds  w£is  slowed  much  of  the  time, 
at  least  comparatively,  to  a  trickle. 

But  what  about  the  inflationary  potential 
In  a  continuing  Government  deficit,  running 
alongside  the  enormous  expansion  of  other 
forms  of  borrowing?  With  so  much  of  the 
deflcit  apparently  being  financed  through 
added  Treasury  bills,  would  not  this  lead  to 
an  unduly  large  growth  In  the  money  supply, 
and  In  the  aggregate  of  liquidity  In  short- 
term  form?  The  answer  to  this  very  valid 
concern  was  found  In  the  emphasis  upon  bal- 
ance that  had  been  stressed  prominently  by 
the  Conunlssion  on  Money  and  Credit.  To  be 
sure  in  the  first  year,  1961,  when  the  gross 
deficit  grew  about  $6  billion,  there  was  a  rise 
of  about  $4  billion  In  Treasiiry  bills,  and  an 
overall  rise  of  $5  billion  In  the  holding  of 
Government  debt  by  the  commercial  banks. 
But  once  recovery  from  recession  was  as- 
siu-ed,  a  new  concept  was  Introduced  Into  the 
"mix"  of  fiscal  policy,  debt  management,  and 
monetary  policy. 

Instead  of  a  simple  convergence,  in  which 
each  arm  of  policy  would  move  in  the  same 
apparent  direction,  with  one  or  another  arm 
merely  required  to  take  a  stronger  lead  in  one 
situation  or  another.  It  was  recognized  that 
one  arm  might  more  appropriately  In  some 
circumstances  be  used  as  a  governor.  Its 
role  might  superficially  seem  to  be  that  of 
offsetting  some  of  the  force  exerted  by  the 
other  arms,  but  Its  actual  role,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Its  greater  scope  for  flexibility  In 
timing  and  design,  would  be  to  shore  up,  or 
space  out  some  of  the  effects  being  exerted 
by  the  other  arms — to  provide  a  flner  tuning 
of  the  total  overall  Impact  of  Government 
economic  policy  as  a  whole  than  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  more  powerful,  but 
possibly  under  some  conditions  more  clxmasy, 
other  arms  of  policy. 

That,  diu-lng  the  years  1962-64,  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  role  of  debt  management — 
containing  any  risky  tendency  toward  llqvUd- 
Ity  Inflation  that  might  have  emerged  from 
the  parallel  impvUses  of  a  comparatively  easy 
Federal  Reserve  policy  and  of  a  stlmvilatlve 
flscal  policy  that  was  incurring  continuing 
moderate  deficits  (in  the  process  of  restoring 
incentives  and  enlarging  spending  to  raise 
the  entire  level  of  economic  performance). 
As  a  resvdt,  though  cast  In  a  role  that  was 
often  misunderstood  and  sometimes  derided, 
debt  management  did  succeed  In  forestalling 
the  inflationary  pressures  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  generated,  even  in  an  economy 
with  over  5  percent  of  the  labor  force  \inem- 
ployed. 

While  the  total  outstanding  debt  went  up 
another  $22  billion  over  these  3  years  and 
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Its  marketable  portion  went  up  by  $16  bil- 
lion, holdings  of  Government  securities  by 
the  commercial  banks,  which  could  have  been 
the  inflationary  tinder,  actually  dropped  by 
close  to  $4  billion.  While  outstanding  Treas- 
ury bills  (regular  issue)  went  up  some  $9 
billion  in  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  other  short- 
term  debt  in  the  under- 1 -year  category  went 
down  by  the  same  amount.  There  was  no 
net  increase,  apart  from  temporary  tax- 
anticipation  bills,  in  the  total  marketable 
debt  under  1  year.  In  the  1-  to  5-year  cate- 
gory, the  total  dropped  another  $5  billion. 
The  end  result  was  a  rise  of  $17  billion  in 
marketable  debt  maturing  In  over  5  years. 

What  these  figures  mean  is  that  the  entire 
Federal  deficit  over  these  3  postrecesslpn 
years  was  financed  outside  the  commercial 
banking  system;  ifhe  credit  available  through 
the  commercial  banks'  has  instead  financed 
private  borrower?.  The  entire  increase  of 
the  marketable  debt  has  ended  up  In  longer 
term  form,  maturing  In  over  5  years,  and  can 
be  presumed^to  be  lodged  with  real  savers. 

If,  in  addition,  the  very  successful  ad- 
vance refunding  operation  announced  at  the 
end  of  December  1964,  and  completed  the 
first  week  of  January  1965,  were  included, 
these  results  on  all  counts  would  be  even 
more  Impressive.  The  average  maturity  of 
marketable  debt  at  the  end  of  January  1965 
was  5  years  and  5  months;  and  because  there 
will  be  seasonal  debt  retirement  over  the 
months  Just  ahead,  that  average  will  still 
be  close  to  5  years  and  4  months  at  the  end 
of  June  1965.  Even  then,  despite  the  In- 
exorable downward  pressure  of  the  passage  of 
time  upon  the  debt  structure,  the  average 
maturity  of  the  entire  marketable  debt  will 
b€  10  months  greater  than  It  was  In  Janu- 
ary 1961. 

The  injunctions  of  Prazar  Wilde  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit  have  Indeed  proved  viable  and  re- 
liable during  the  tests  of  these  recent  years. 
Debt  management  has,  in  the  conditions  of 
these  times,  found  a  purposive  role  In  fur- 
thering our  broad  objectives  of  growth,  sta- 
bility, and  payments  balance.  In  the  process 
It  has,  for  the  most  part,  served  as  the  brake, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  accelera- 
tors of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  to  help 
keep  the  machine  on  course  and  under 
control. 

Another  role  has  also  opened  up  for  debt 
management  in  the  circumstances  of  these 
times.  For  through  the  scheduling  and  de- 
signing of  its  various  offerings,  and  particu- 
larly In  the  use  of  Its  advance  refundlngs, 
the  Treasury  has  on  several  occasions  been 
able  to  use  its  vast  size,  and  privileged  view, 
to  exert  a  useful  catalytic  effect  upon  a  hesi- 
tant or  unsettled  private  market.  For  mar- 
kets, particularly  longer  term  securities  mar- 
kets, are  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
state  of  expectations.  The  immensity  of  the 
markets  for  debt  Instruments  In  the  United 
States  is  too  great  to  permit  any  Investor  or 
any  borrower  an  adequate  view  of  all  the 
relevant  influences.  While,  to  be  suie,  that 
Is  the  nature  of  truly  competitive  markets, 
it  does  mean  that  at  times  the  orderly  pace 
of  active  financing  may  be  interrupted  by  a 
partial  paralysis  of  will,  as  more  and  more 
participants  step  to  the  side  to  "wait  and 
see."  V 

At  such  times,  the  market  needs  a  bell- 
weather.  The  Treasury,  both  because  of  its 
proper  concern  for  good  housekeeping  In 
handling  the  debt  and  because  of  its  broader 
concern  for  healthy  and  active  securities 
markets,  can  then  step  In.  It  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  make  its  own 
offering,  for  examiple,  when  private  activity 
Is  relatively  quiet,  and  It  may  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  market  with  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  strength  of  demand  at  prevail- 
ing pric«s.  Almost  invariably  after  major 
Treasury  financing  operations  that  have 
reached  Into  the  longer-term  markets,  there 
has  been  a  renewal  of  private  confidence,  a 


rising  tendency  in  bond  prices,  and  a  resur- 
gence of  new  issues.  In  this  sense  then,  too, 
debt  management  is  finding  for  itself  an- 
other useful  function  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
private  capital  markets,  helping  to  promote 
the  smooth  financing  of  a  growing  volume 
of  new  and  refunding  capital  Issues. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  more  to  be  said 
about  the  techniques  as  well  as  the  tribu- 
lations of  debt  management.  But  even  the 
generous  time  allowance  for  this  lecture 
forces  me  now  to  turn  to  a  totally  different 
aspect.  Frazar  Wilde  would  not  be  duly  hon- 
ored if  I  did  not  try,  here,  to  raise  a  few 
provocative  questions  for  the  future.  I  am 
going  to  skirt  the  perhaps  Inflammatory  Is- 
sues of  Federal  Reserve-Treasury  relation- 
ships because  I  know  they  need  not  present 
any  grave  problem. 

If  the  use  of  "mixes"  is  to  be  creative,  there 
must  be  strong  voices  representing  all  arms 
of  policy  within  Government.  None  of  the 
so-called  answers  will  be  preordained.  They 
will  be  found.  In  the  course  of  frequent  in- 
terchange among  those  representing  sepa- 
rate responsibilities.  There  can  be  no  de 
facto  subordination  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
any  more  than  there  can  be  of  the  courts — 
even  though  at  particular  moments  that 
might  seem  to  some  to  be  more  direct,  effi- 
cient, and  less  costly.  But  the  underlying 
urge  for  harmony  will  assure,  over  time,  that 
all  arms  respond  to  the  central  tendency  of 
the  popular  will — whether  or  not  they  seem 
overtly  to  "follow  the  election  returns." 

Any  attempt  to  Impose  compliance,  as  an 
alternative  to  achieving  volunteered  accord, 
would  impair,  perhaps  destroy,  a  fundamen- 
tal underpinning  of  the  dollar's  Integrity. 
Because  that  Is  so  well  and  widely  imder- 
stood,  I  prefer  to  And  my  controverslallty  In 
a  longer  look  ahead  to  the  role  that  Interest 
rates  may  play  In  the  relations  among  the 
money  and  capital  markets  of  the  various  de- 
veloped countries  over  the  next  decade  or 
two. 

In  this  country,  as  our  savings  continue  to 
grow.  It  seems  to  me  IneVltable  that  the  Fed- 
eral debt  will  become  a  smaller  and  smaller 
segment  of  the  debt  structure — whether  or 
not  the  elusive  objective  of  a  balanced  budget 
and  surpluses  Is  ever  reached.  The  Federal 
debt  was  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  debt 
structure  at  the  end  of  World  War  II;  a  dec- 
cade  later  It  was  about  one-third;  and  at  the 
end  of  1964,  nearly  two  decades  later,  It  was 
just  over  one-fifth.  No  doubt  it  will  always 
be  large  enough  to  provide  an  adequate  ve- 
hicle for  Federal  Reserve  open  market  opera- 
tions. And  the  scale  of  refunding  operations 
will  continue  sizable  enough  to  provide  a 
major  supplement  to  the  market  Impact  of 
Federal  Reserve  purchases  and  sales,  where 
that  proves  appropriate.  But  more  and 
more,  om-  capital  market  is  likely  to  be  pri- 
vate, and  perhaps  also  increasingly  a  "non- 
marketable  market,"  that  Is  characterized  by 
private  placements. 

This  does  not  mean  It  wUl  be  any  less 
efficient  or  competitive;  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  more  so.  Meanwhile,  most  of  the 
other  developed  countries,  as  they  have  been 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  will  gradu- 
ally be  falling  into  our  pattern — there  will 
be  wide  variations,  to  be  sure,  but  on  broad 
lines  it  is  likely  to  be  our  pattern.  If  they 
can  control  Inflation,  as  several  of  them 
seem  now  determined  to  do,  they  will  begin 
to  evoke  their  own  savings  on  a  scale  that 
will  force  an  acceleration  in  the  development 
of  their  own  diversified,  competitive  capital 
markets.  And  if  convertibility  can  be  pre- 
served through  adherence  to  the  Interna- 
tionl  Monetary  Fund,  there  will  in  time  be 
a  broader  two-way  flow  of  credit  and  capital 
into  and  out  of  each  of  these  other  coun- 
tries— among  themselves,  and  with  us. 

Looking  beyond  possible  cyclical  fluctua- 
tions, and  assuming  no  major  war,  there  will 
almost  certainly  be  a  strong  tendency  toward 
equality  among  the  longer  term  as  well  as 


the  shorter  term  interest  rates  of  the  lead- 
ing countries.  And  in  economies  with  large 
structures  of  fixed  indebtness,  privately 
owned,  pressures  can  be  expected  to  build  up 
against  large  fluctuations  of  longer  term  in- 
terest  rates — whether  Induced  domestically 
or  abroad — because  of  the  wide  Indicated 
swings  In  capital  values. 

What  all  of  this  may  portend,  perhaps 
in  another  decade  or  two,  is  a  lowering  of 
long-term  interest  rates  abroad,  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  savings  aggressively  seeking 
outlets.  While  that  process  Is  going  on, 
however,  there  may  from  time  to  time  be  fur- 
ther upward  pressure  exerted  on  Interest 
rates  here  by  the  outflow  of  American  funds 
toward  the  higher  returns  in  other  countries 
whose  currencies  are  readily  convertible  and 
reasonably  stable.  With  our  ample  savings 
flows,  this  pressure  may  not  ultimately  ap- 
pear in  a  marked  rise  of  our  Interest  rates, 
but  rather  In  larger  outflows  of  our  funds— ^ 
a  further  weakening  of  our  national  balance- 
of -payments  position. 

The  process  of  adjustment  to  a  viable 
equilibrium  in  the  capital  flows  among  de- 
veloped capitalist  countries,  if  these  should 
prove  to  be  the  prevailing  conditions,  is  not 
going  to  be  simple,  nor  easy.  It  is  not  now. 
But  It  is  going  to  call  for  constructive 
Imagination  if  we  are  to  avoid  International 
misunderstanding  and  friction  and  an  Im- 
pairment of  the  unique  functions  of  the 
marketplace  in  allocating  capital  resources 
among  their  varied  uses. 

One  possibility  may  be  that  greater  use 
will  have  to  be  made,  at  least  for  a  time,  of 
other  elements  of  the  capital  accounts  as  off- 
sets  to  these  flows,  in  order  to  regain  balance. 
Perhaps  our  market  will  have  to  become 
adapted  to  much  wider  swings,  or  at  any  rate 
higher  upward  swings,  of  short-term  rates  on 
occasion.  These  may,  to  be  sure,  be  swings 
that  do  not  carry  long-term  rates  along  in 
the  same  direction,  or  in  the  same  degree,  but 
to  accomplish  that  there  may  have  to  be 
further  innovation  In  the  joint  use  of  mone- 
tary policy  and  debt  management  along 
lines  such  as  those  that  have  only  been  given 
a  preliminary  testing  over  the  past  4  years. 

In  any  event,  there  is  a  growing  likeli- 
hood. It  seems  to  me,  that  International 
capital  flows  will  Increase;  that  In  the  longer 
term  area  they  will  be  responsive  to  rela- 
tively small  changes  in  interest  rates;  and 
that  greater  reliance  will  have  to  be  placed 
upon  governmental  monetary  policies  (in- 
cluding the  correlated  use  of  debt  manage- 
ment) to  achieve  sustainable  balance  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Another  possible  approach  may  lie  in  us- 
ing more  of  our  Government  debt  In  special 
forms  to  attract  here  some  of  the  foreign 
official  balances,  or  possibly  even  private 
holdings,  that  are  being  enlarged  by  the  flow 
of  our  own  funds  out  into  capital  Invest- 
ments abroad.  A  small  start,  now  aggregat- 
ing about  $1%  billion  denominated  In  vari- 
ous currencies  including  the  dollar,  has  been 
made  experimentally  in  this  direction. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  possible 
approaches,  short  of  the  direct  controls  that 
would  negate  the  market  economy  itself. 
Should  the  sort  of  constellation  that  I  have 
pictured  actually  develop,  there  will  have  to 
be  new  "mixes,"  using  a  changing  combina- 
tion of  techniques  and  influences.  The  only 
certainty,  I  suspect,  is  that  there  will  be  no 
single  simple  answer.  The  only  advice  to 
doubt  Is  that  of  the  critic  who  tfflnks  the 
Issues  and  the  problems  have  all  been  settled; 
that  the  answer  Is  already  waiting  In  a  book 
on  his  shelf.  The  only  safe  route  is  to  de- 
velop more  fully,  and  continually,  the  close 
consultation  among  the  financial  officials  of 
the  countries  whose  problems  are,  or  may  be, 
tending  toward  the  general  pattern  I  have 
suggested.  For  just  as  answers  have  de- 
monstrably been  found  domestically  when,  in 
the  words  of  the  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit,  "the  motivating  forces"   (of  the  re- 
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sponsible  officials  in  separate  agencies)  "are 
driving  in  the  same  direction."  so  have  they 
been  and  can  they  be  found  In  the  interna- 
tional financial  relations  among  Nations  that 
arc  committed  to  the  perfection  of  the  mar- 
ket economy. 


A  DIALOG  ON  THE  ECONOMIC 
IMPACT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PAY- 
ROLL TAX  INCREASE  AND  OTHER 
FISCAL  ASPECTS  OF  H.R.  1 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire?  , 

There  was  no  objectionij 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  critical  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Commiittee  conducted 
its  hearings  on  the  problems  of  health 
care  for  the  aged  and  of  other  aspects 
of  the  social  security  system  beginning 
on  January  27,  1965,  behind  closed  doors. 

In  my  judgment  the  committee  needed 
the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
in  our  society  as  it  pertained  to  these 
problems.  Certainly  the  people  were  en- 
titled to  follow  on  a  current  basis  the 
studies  and  discussions  as  they  developed 
from  day  to  day.  Because  of  these 
closed  door  procedures  the  committee 
has  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge 
in  the  general  public  and  the  public 
knows  little  of  the  serious  problems 
which  exist  in  the  proposals  imder  con- 
sideration. 

H.R.  1,  the  so-called  King- Anderson 
medicare  bill  is  132  pages  long.  Within 
a  fev/  weeks  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee shifted  its  deliberations  to  a  253- 
page  confidential  print  which  the  public 
to  this  date,  and  even  the  rest  of  Con- 
gress, has  never  seen.  This  253-page 
confidential  print  has  been  further  basi- 
cally altered  in  many  respects;  for  ex- 
ample, confidential  print  No.  2  consist- 
ing of  29  pages  was  substituted  for  pages 
31  to  59. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  commit- 
tee has  agreed  to  publish  the  portions  of 
the  transcript  which  contain  the  direct 
testimony  and  the  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses  called.  However,  the 
transcript  of  the  day-to-day  exchanges 
between  the  committee  members  and  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  who  have  sat  in  con- 
stantly on  the  committee's  deliberations, 
containing  some  of  the  most  important 
dialog  on  the  issues  involved  in  this 
complicated  area  will  not  be  available  to 
the  Congress  in  its  debate  on  the  bill 
and,  of  course,  will  not  be  available  to 
the  public. 

In  the  meantime  the  propaganda 
battle,  largely  an  exchange  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  creates  a  mass  of  congres- 
sional and  public  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  will  be  a  mere 
formality.  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  pledged  to  support  or  vote  against 
a  label,  not  a  piece  of  legislation.    The 


administration  must  bear  the  main 
brunt  of  this  situation.  Indeed,  it  is 
rather  apparent  that  it  planned  it  this 
way.  The  administration  thesis  is  clearly 
that  the  people  and  the  Congress  are  too 
ignorant  to  know  what  is  good  for  our 
society  and  opening  the  doors  of  the 
committee  deliberations  might  give  them 
a  half  knowledge  which  might  make 
them  impatient  with  the  judgments 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  ahead  of 
time  in  their  behalf. 

However,  I  did  want  to  expose  to  the 
public  at  least  some  of  the  discussion 
that  went  on  in  the  committee  delibera- 
tions on  certain  important  fiscal  aspects 
involved. 

Accordingly,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  dialog  I  en- 
gaged in  with  Kermit  Grordon,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a 
former  member  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  primarily  on 
the  subject  of  the  economic  impact  of  in- 
creasing the  payroll  tax.  Since  the 
dialog  took  place  the  oflBcials  of  the  De- 
partmeift  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  increased  the  estimates  of 
the  costs  of  the  proposals  in  H.R.  1.  The 
payroll  tax  is  now  scheduled  to  move 
up  to  11.2  percent  of  payroll  and  the 
tax  base  is  to  go  to  $6,600  of  wages.  The 
more  compelling  evidence  in  my  judg- 
ment demonstrates  that  even  thfese  up- 
ward revised  costs  are  still  too^low  and 
the  payroll  tax  will  have  to  be  increased 
even  more,  both  in  rate  and  in  base. 

The  dialog  follows: 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Mr.  Ctjbtis. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
apologize  for  not  being  here  before  now.  In 
the  colloquy  I  had  with  you,  not  on  the 
record,  I  learned  that  you  had  asked  one 
df  the  questions  that  I  was  particularly 
concerned  about,  which  was  what  the  pay- 
roll tax  would  do  In  reference  to  increase  In 
prices,  and  in  respect  to  our  sale  of  goods 
abroad. 

This  was  not  In  yo\ir  original  statement, 
but  the  chairman  tells  me  that  you  answered 
that  at  some  length.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  did  conunent  on  it.  I 
would  be  happy  to  summarize  what  I  said, 
Mr.  Curtis. 

The  Chairman.  Go  over  it  briefly,  if  you 
would,  Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  you  would,  just  briefly,  be- 
cause I  win  read  the  record  and  get  the 
full  statement,  but  I  possibly  would  like 
to  interrogate  you  a  bit  on  that. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  think  the  first  point  I  made, 
Mr.  Curtis,  was  to  point  out  that  as  an  ele- 
ment In  business  costs,  the  projected  in- 
creases In  pa3rroll  taxes  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  are  very,  very  small,  almost  mi- 
nute, in  relation  to  other  factors  that  wUl 
affect  business  costs  and  particularly  labor 
costs  In  the  future. 

With  an  aimual  Increase  in  output  per 
man-hour  in  the  economy  as  a  whole  running 
in  the  range  of  3  to  31^  percent,  nonlnflatlon- 
ary  wage  increases  could  also  run  at  the  rate 
of  about  3  to  3>^  percent  a  year.  Over  as 
short  a  period  as  a  decade,  this  rate  of  In- 
crease could  produce  a  nonlnflatlonary  wage 
Increase  of  something  like  40  to  50  percent. 
Yet  we  are  talking  about  an  Increase  In  the 
pajrroll  tax  on  the  employer  from  now  to  the 
maximum  In  1971  of  just  about  IVj  percent. 
I  think  the  first  point  I  would  make  Is  that 
the  magnitude  of  this  as  a  dollar  cost  ele- 
ment Is  quite  small. 

Mr.  CtJRTis.  Now,  are  you  Including  the  In- 
crease, when  you  say  1  Vi  percent,  just  th^Jn- 
creetse  from  this  proposal-,  or  also  those  built- 


in  Increases  that  we  already  have,  that  we 
now  have  coming? 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  am  talking,  and  I  hope  Mr. 
Myers  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  about 
the  Increase  from  the  present  combined  rate 
of  7V4  percent.  The  maximum  combined 
rate,  under  H.R.  1,  Is  10.4  percent.  That  is  a 
combined  increase  of  a  little  over  3  percent, 
so  that  half  of  It,  on  the  employer,  would  be 
about  I'/a  percent. 

Mr.  CtTRTis.  But  you  have  left  out  the  base. 
There  Is  an  increase  in  the  base. 

Mr.  Gordon.  There  is,  that's  correct,  sir. 
There  Is.  I  doubt  that  that  will  affect  the 
computation  very  greatly;  the  potential  for 
a  3-  to  3  Va -percent  nonlnflatlonary  wage  In- 
crease would  cover  all  wages,  not  only  the 
amoiint  under  $5,600  per  year,  the  increase 
in  the  earnings  base  from  $4,800  to  $5,600. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Plus  one  other  thing,  If  I  may 
say,  one  of  Mr.  Myers'  assumptions  is  that 
we  would  be  increasing  the  base.  In  fact.  If 
we  don't  Increase  the  base,  after  1975,  I 
think  the  figure  Is,  on  this  one  fund,  we  pud 
up  with  nothing  in  it. 

Mr.  Gordon.  If  we  don't  increase  the  base? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Myers  would  comment.  This 
goes  beyond  my  depth,  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  I  think  that's  what  the 
significance  of  Mr.  Myers'  additional  figures 
are,  that  if  we  went  on  on  the  present  wage 
base  in  H.R.  1,  by  1975,  the  trust  fund  would 
be  down  to  about  $200  million,  and  that  his 
long-range  assumptions  are  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  will  Increase  the  base. 

Am  I  correct  In  that,  Mr.  Myers? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  Mr.  CxmTis. 

I  wovild  be  glad  to  comment  on  this.  The 
assumptions  for  underl3rlng  the  financing  of 
the  proposed  hospital  Insurance  program  are 
that  the  $5,600  earnings  base  will  be  kept  up 
to  date  with  changes  in  the  earnings  level 
In  the  future. 

For  the  cash  benefit  side  of  the  program, 
this  assumption  Is  not  made,  and  it  is  not 
necessary,  because  as  you  know,  If  earnings 
Increase,  the  wage-related  cash  benefits  do 
not  need  that  additional  financing. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Myers,  but 
could  I  interject  to  clarify  our  dialog? 

Mr.  Gordon,  you  see,  by  his  eliminating 
that,  he  is  using  up  some  of  this  increase 
that  you  are  talking  about  from  the  In- 
crease in  wages  from  increased  produc- 
tivity. 

But  go  ahead,  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Myers.  Just  one  point  further,  Mr. 
Curtis.  In  regard  to  your  comment  about 
the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund  being  de- 
pleted by  1976,  this  Is  correct,  under  the 
assumption  that  the  $5,600  earnings  base 
does  not  Increase  in  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That's  right.  You  see,  the 
point,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  think  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  discussion  on  the  payroll  tax, 
we  have  to  consider  not  just  the  Increase 
In  the  rate  which  you  have,  and  not  just 
the  base,  the  $5,600,  but  also  the  base  con- 
tinuing to  Increase  In  relation  to  overall 
wage  Increases  in  the  society. 

I  think  we  have  got  a  little  more  dif- 
ficult problem  than  you  have  presented, 
and  particularly,  let  me  add  another  thing. 
We  use  the  payroll  tax  not  just  for  social 
security,  and  not  just  for  this  projected  hos- 
pital program,  but  unemplojrment  insur- 
ance is  also  based  on  a  payroll  tax,  and  so, 
I  think,  is  workmen's  compensation. 

And  then  furthermore,  we  have  built  in, 
■  under  the  theory,  at  any  rate,  on  social  secu- 
rity, that  we  wiU  Increase  benefits  from  time 
to  time  to  reflect  the  cost  of  living  increase. 

For  Instance,  In  1958  was  the  last  time  we 
did  Increase  the  benefits,  to  take  care  of 
cost  of  living  Increase,  and  so,  as  you  know 
last  year,  a  bill  that  passed  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  that  would  Increase  the  bene- 
fits simply  to  try  to  take  care  of  that  cost 
of  living  Increase. 

I  argued  that  we  ought  to,  if  we  really 
kept  up,  we  had  to  Increase  It  8  percent. 
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The  bill  before  \is  Is  7  percent,  so  that  those 
factors  must  be  put  Into  this  problem  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  think  It  Is  still,  very  clear, 
Mr.  CtJKTis.  that  the  kind  of  Increase  we  are 
talking  about,  taking  all  these  factors  Into 
account.  Insofar  as  they  constitute  a  busi- 
ness cost,  are  still  very,  very  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  factors  which  determine  the 
rate  of  increase  In  money  wages.  And  keep  in 
mind  that  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
eairnings  base  beyond  $5,600  Is  to  keep  It  up 
to  date  as  wage  levels  rise.  If  the  base  Is 
raised  as  wages  rise,  and,  as  we  have  seen  re- 
cently, wage  Increases  in  total  remain  within 
the  increase  in  productivity,  the  proportion 
of  total  payroll  subject  to  the  tax  would  re- 
main the  same  and  consequently,  the  im- 
pact on  employees — at  the  maxlmimi — would 
remain  the  same.  If  the  base  Is  not  kept  _ 
up,  the  Impact  on  employers  would  be  less 
than  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  are  talking  about  your 
productivity  Increases. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes.  If  I  may  extend  this  a 
bit.  I  would  like  to  make  one  point  that  I 
made  previously  before  you  came  into  the 
room. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  test  of  the 
relationship  we  are  talking  about  Is  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  in  recent  years.  This 
has  been  a  period  In  which  there  have  been  a 
number  of  increases  in  the  rate  of  payroll 
tax  under  the  social  security  program.  There 
were  increases  in  1959,  1960,  1962.  and  1963. 
Four  increases  in  5  years. 

Yet  I  think  It  is  very  signiflcaht,  as  you 
well  know,  that  this  whole  period  has  been 
one  of  almost  absolute  stability  In  our  whole- 
sale price  index.  It  has  been  a  period,  ac- 
tually, of  stable  to  declining  labor  costs  per 
unit  of  output.  I  was  Just  looking  at  the 
series  which  measures  labor  costs  per  unit  of 
output  in  manufacturing.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Curtis,  that  series  is  today  below  its  level  in 
1960;  and  in  1960,  it  was  below  its  level  In 
1958. 

There  has  been  a  slow  decline  in  total  labor 
costs,  including  wage  and  nonwage  elements, 
per  unit  of  output. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  agree,  but  I  point  up 
what  I  regard  as  the  unrealistic  limit  of  the 
survey  that  you  have  made.  Therein  lies  the 
problem,  as  I  see  it.  You  talk  about  whole- 
sale prices,  and  you  talk  about  wages  In 
manufacturing,  but  the  phenomenon,  as  we 
see  It,  in  the  past  10  to  15  years,  and  in- 
creasingly so,  has  not  been  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector,  has  not  been  In  the  sector  of 
creating  goods,  but  has  been  in  the  area  of 
distribution  of  goods  and  the  rendering  of 
services,  and  we  see  it  in  emplojrment.  where 
there  is  a  decline  In  overall  emplojrment  In 
manufacturing,  although  a  very  interesting 
shift  from  blue  collar  to  white  collar,  where 
white  collar  are  actually  increasing,  and  the 
full  decline  in  manufacturing  labor  force  Is 
blue  collar,  but  In  the  service  and  distribu- 
tive fields,  we  see  the  great  increase. 

I  think  this  is  fine  and  is  great,  and  is  the 
reason  I  have  suggested  many  times  that  we 
see  this  very  fine  holding  the  line  in  whole- 
sale prices,  and  yet  the  implicit  price  de- 
flator is  up  around  1.7  or  1.8  a  year  and  the 
consumer  price  index  is  up,  because  of  these 
growing  sectors  of  the  economy.  This  is  par- 
ticularly Important  In  hospital  costs,  which 
Is  a  service  industry,  where  all  the  testimony 
reveals  that  our  wage  scales  even  now  are 
way  below  what  they  should  be. 

So  I  think  we  have  got  to  look  at  this  whole 
picture.  It  is  true  that  in  selling  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, international  marketplace,  you 
might  think  in  terms  of  goods,  but  I  think 
Increasingly,  we  are  looking  there  in  terms 
of  services,  too,  and  our  distributive  tech- 
niques.   This  is  a  very  crucial  thing. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes,  Mr.  Curtis,  you  are  quite 
right.  I  agree  that  you  have  got  to  look  at 
developments  in  the  field  of  services  as  well 
as  in  goods.  But  goods,  after  all,  constitute 
the  overwhelmingly  important  element  in  our 


balance  of   payments,   merchandise   exports 
and  Imports. 

Mr.  Curtis.  But  it  doesn't.  You  say  that 
it  does,  and  that's  the  very  point  I  am  rais- 
ing. It  is  an  Important  one,  but  increasingly 
less  Important,  that  services  and  the  distrib- 
utive aspects  of  the  goods  are  coming  into 
play  in  the  international  marketplace,  and 
one  reason  I  argue  that  you  find  that  oxir 
manufacturers  will  actually  move  the  plant 
from  the  United  States  and  put  it  over  into 
country  X,  is  because  of  the  distributive  and 
service  aspects. 

Mr.  Gordon.  And  yet,  Mr.  Curtis,  we  have 
had  a  remarkabe  expansion,  as  you  know,  in 
our  commercial  exports  of  goods  the  last  4 
years. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Not  so  remarkable,  I  will 
argue,  if  you  eliminate  the  agricultural  sur- 
pluses, which  make  our  exports  over  imports 
look  so  good.  And  look  at  our  share  of  the 
increased  international  trade.     I  agree  it  is 

still  healthy,  but  it  is  not  the  figure  that 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  am  taking  about  commer- 
cial exports.    I  am  talking  about  commercial. 
Mr.    Curtis.  They    call    this    agriculture, 
commercial. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Well,  a  part  of  It  is,  and  a  part 
of  it  isn't,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  I  have  seen  it  listed  as 
if  it  were,  and  I  know  you  and  your  figures 
have  separated  them,  but  all  I  wanted  to  do 
was  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  don't 
know  how  we  separate  It,  I  might  say.  Under 
the  way  we  have  got  our  agriculture  set  up  in 
this  country,  under  subsidy.  How  we  can 
separate  that  which  is  honest-to-goodness 
commercial  agriculture,  going  in  the  Interna- 
tional market  place,  from  that  which  Is 
Government-subsidized  agriculture.  But  at 
any  rate,  I  do  agree  with  you  that  we  have 
got  a  good  export  figure. 

Mr.  Gordon.  And  I  think  the  relevance  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  that  this 
very  reassuring  expansion  in  commercial  ex- 
ports of  goods  has  happened  over  a  period 
in  which  we  have  had  four  increases  in  pay- 
roll taxes  In  a  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  there  is  merit  to  the 
argument.  I  am  going  to  get  to  the  greater 
problem  that  I  think  we  have  with  the  pay- 
roll tax,  and  this  is  an  Important  one  and 
one  we  must  look  at.  I  think  as  we  keep 
putting  on  to  this  pasrroU  tax  the  problem 
keeps  getting  greater  in  geometrical  ratio. 

These  increases  really  do  not  improve  in- 
creased productivity.  When  we  load  these 
things  on  the  payroll  tax  we  can't  relax 
in  the  sense  that  we  know  that  this  kind  of 
thing  is  going  to  give  us  the  further  In- 
creased productivity  that  we  are  counting  on 
to  pay  for  the  increased  payroll  tax. 

You  would  agree  with  that,  wouldn't  you? 
Mr.  Gordon.  I  am  not  sure  I  followed  that, 
Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Increases  that  we  experi- 
ence in  the  payroll  tax  are  not  the  kind  of 
expenditures  that  give  us  this  Increase  pro- 
ductivity which  would  enable  us  to  absorb 
these  increases.  That  Is  the  only  point  I 
am  making.     It  Is  not  a  big  point. 

Mr.  Gordon.  If  yoiu-  point  is  that  the  In- 
creased payroll  tax  Is  not  a  contributing 
cause  of  any  importance  to  the  improve- 
ment in  productivity,  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  that  is  all  the  point  I  was 
making.  Then  I  was  going  to  say  that 
coupled  with  this  same  problem  is  our 
minlmxun  wage  situation  which  reflects  again 
on  these  costs,  but  I  think  what  you  said  is 
certainly  responsible  to  this  problem  and 
I  respect  your  Judgment.  Some  have  said, 
as  you  know,  that  we  can't  get  the  pasrroll 
tax  beyond  10  percent.  I  know  that  one  who 
said  it.  Secretary  Ribicoff,  didn't  mean  10 
percent  as  an  adamant  figure.  He  was  point- 
ing to  a  point  at  which  he  felt  that  you  really 
had  to  start  to  look,  and  I  use  that  as  a 
place  to  certainly  set  up  warning  signals. 

Would  you  agree  that  we  are  getting  into 
the  area  where  this  payroll  tax  might  be  more 


than   we   can   handle,   or  do  you   have  no 
Judgment? 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  believe  In  the  general  line 
of  thinking,  Mr.  Curtis,  that  one  is  always 
better  off  to  move  by  small  steps  and  then 
look  around  and  see  what  has  happened  since 
the  last  step  and  what  the  special  problems 
are  that  appear  to  loom  In  connection  with 
the  next  step. 

I  would  think  that  this  would  have  been 
a  wise  policy  to  pursue  ever  since  the  social 
security  program  began,  to  move  by  small 
steps  and  to  examine  the  effect  that  changes 
of  payroll  taxes  have  on  the  economy  and 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  defect  be- 
fore taking  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  on  the 
record,  at  any  rate,  because  I  do  myself  think 
that  we  Just  can't  assume  that  we  can  pay  for 
this  through  Increasing  the  payroll  tax  with- 
out at  least  looking  to  what  guidelines  we 
can  look  to  in  what  economic  impact  the 
payroll  tax  might  have. 

Let  me  go  to  another  big  area"  where  I 
think  we  must  look  at  the  payroll  tax  and 
what  It  might  be  doing,  and  that  is  this 
problem  we  have  in  unemployment,  which 
as  far  as  I  can  see  Is  predominantly  a  prob- 
lem of  structural  and  frlctlonal  unemploy- 
ment. We  have  already,  and  this  is  a  healthy 
thing  I  think,  built  into  our  system  an  en- 
couragement to  automation,  replacing  man- 
power with  machines,  and  of  course  a  pay- 
roll tax  Is  a  deterrent,  is  a  drag,  on  Job  crea- 
tion In  this  context. 

There  is  no  tax  on  a  machine.  Again  this 
Is  a  gradual  thing.  Where  does  the  payroll 
tax  reach  a  point  where  this  drag  becomes 
significant  on  Job  creation,  or  turning  It 
around,  where  it  becomes  significant  In  re- 
placing manpower  with  machines? 

This  is  the  other  economic  aspect  I  would 
like  to  have  you  comment  on. 

Mr.  Gordon.  In  this  connection  of  course, 
Mr.  Curtis,  the  payroll  tax  is  Just  one  ele- 
ment and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very,  very 
small  element  in  labor  costs,  and  it  would 
operate  in  the  manner  you  suggest  only  to 
the  extent  that  any  other  element  in  labor 
cost  would  tend  to  operate. 

Mr.  Curtis.  But  when  it  gets  to  10  percent 
and  when  it  gets  up  to  a  $5,600  base  I  dont 
think  you  can  say  that  It  is  a  minor  part. 
That  Is  why  I  say  it  is  a  gradual  thing. 

I  think  that  the  payroll  tax  is  a  fine  tax, 
like  many  taxes  are.  If  kept  in  its  proper 
sphere  and  at  a  proper  level,  but  you  can 
take  any  tax  and  overload  it,  like  we  did, 
I  think,  with  the  Federal  corporate  income 
tax,  and  create  economic  damage,  so  I  am  not 
arguing  against  the  payroll  tax  as  such. 

I  am  arguing  that  when  it  gets  to  a  point 
where  it  now,  under  these  theories,  will  go 
up  even  to  11  percent  and  will  go  beyond  the 
$5,600  base,  it  is  at  a  breaking  point.  I  think 
that  probably  already  we  have  seen  some 
deleterious  effect  of  the  payroll  tax  which 
isn't  even  that  high  when  we  include  these 
other  things  that  we  have  put  on  the  pay- 
roll tax  like  unemployment  insurance.  This 
is  s-  significant  factor  in  automation. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Of  course  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  10-percent  tsix  as  an  element  in 
business  cost,  Mr.  Curtis.  We  are  talking 
about  a  5.2-percent  maximum  tax. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  are  not  there  yet  and  I 
think  already,  though,  as  I  am  arguing,  we 
are  seeing  the  impact  even  though  it  is  at 
this  relatively  low  rate.  We  have  to  project 
our  minds  forward  in  this  thing.  What  will 
it  do  In  this  process  if  it  goes  up  to  beyond 
10  percent? 

Mr.  Gordon.  You  are  asking  what  would 
happen  to  the  Incentive  to  substitute  capital 
for  labor  if  the  combined  tax  got  above  20 
percent. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Got  above  10  percent. 
Mr.     Gordon.  The     combined     tax.    This 
would  mean  about  5  percent  on  the  employer. 
Mr.  Curtis.  What  is  projected  In  this  bill, 
which  actually  goes  up  to  11  percent. 
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Mr.  Gordon.  Of  course  only  half  of  that 
constitutes  an  element  of  business  cost. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  no.  Your  employer.  In 
effect,  through  wages  has  to  pay  both,  so 
this  is  a  tax  he  pays.  The  economic  Impact 
of  the  tax  is  10  percent  on  wages  because 
the  employer  gets  rid  of  that  cost  If  he 
puts  In  a  machine. 

We  are  relating  it  to  substittutlng,  as  you 
say,  capital  for  labor. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  think  we  are  getting  Into 
a  real  thicket  here,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  I  am  not 
sure  I  know  my  way  through  it.  I  think 
you  are  really  raising  the  question  of  what 
Is  the  ijltlmate  Incidence  of  a  payroll  tax. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  are  darned  right  I  am. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  all  the  areas  of 
dispute  in  economics  that  I  am  familiar  with, 
this  area  of  incidence  is  the  qae  that  leaves 
me  most  dissatisfied. 

For  example,  what  conclusion  do  you  draw 
from  the  fact,  which  I  point  out  again,  that 
we  have  had  four  payroll  tax  increases 
In  5  years  and  yet  the  rate  of  increase  in 
labor  cost  per  hour,  including  both  wage 
and  nonwage  benefits,  has  held  more  or  less 
quite  close  to  the  rate  of  Increase  In  produc- 
tivity? 

Do  you  infer  from  this  that  If  the  payroll 
tax  had  not  increased  money  wages  would 
have  gone  up  less  rapidly?  They  would  have 
gone  less  rapidly  than  productivity?  I  don't 
know.  But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  that 
the  whole  of  the  incidence  of  the  employer's 
half  of  the  payroll  tax  Is  on  business  costs. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  not  professing  I  know 
either.  What  I  am  saying  though  is  I  think 
It  behooves  us  to  look  at  this  and  do  the  best 
we  can  to  evaluate  it,  and  I  would  think 
particularly  the  administration  would  when 
It  came  in  in  1960  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  our  problems  was  unenoployment. 

They  disagreed  with  my  analysis.  I  felt  It 
was  primarily  structural  aind  frlctlonal. 
They  said  ,"No,  it  Is  lack  of  adequate  de- 
mand." I  think  the  past  4  y«6rs  have  Indi- 
cated clearly  that  this  is  primarily  structural 
and  frlctlonal  relating  to  what  we  even  got 
a  term  for,  automation,  andil  don't  think 
there  Is  any  question  but  that  this  Increased 
payroll  tax  has  a  bearing  on  it. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  Is  the  crucial 
thing,  but  this  payroll  tax  does  have  a 
bearing  certainly  on  whether  or  not  you  re- 
place manpower  with  capital.  The  ultimate 
for  our  society,  I  would  argue;  Is  more  auto- 
mation because  that  Is  the  main  way  we  in- 
crease productivity,  but  In  anything  you  can 
grow  too  fast  if  in  the  process  of  growing 
you  ignore  these  other  things.  So  the  pay- 
roll tax,  though,  seems  to  be  an  encourage- 
ment, and,  in  fact,  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
further  automation,  and  all  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  is  that  if  you  load  too  heavily  on 
this  at  this  period  you  m)ght  aggravate 
unemployment. 

That  Is  the  question  which  you  have  an- 
swered by  saying  that  this  has  not  been 
studied  by  the  administration  and  you  don't 
have  any  views  or  any  clear  answers. 

Mr.  Gordon.  No,  I  don't  thihk  that  is  what 
I  intended,  Mr.  Cxtrtis.  . 

Mr.  Curtis.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gordon.  All  I  did  Intend  to  say  was 
that  I  don't  have  any  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  Incidence  of  the  payroll  tax, 
which  I  think  is  a  quite  separate  question. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Cohen  have 
said  that  they  have  been  in  consultation  with 
you  in  regard  to  the  economic  impact  of  the 
payroll  tax.  Did  you  get  into  this  aspect  of 
it  in  your  discussions  or  did  you  Just  con- 
fine yourselves  to  considering  the  problem  as 
far  as  increasing  prices  and  then  this  other 
element  which  I  am  going  to  just  briefly 
interrogate  you  on,  on  this  business  of  the 
tnist  fund  and  the  impact  1  It  has  on  the 
private  capital  market?  \ ' 

Mr.  Gordon.  As  I  remember  those  discus- 
sions, and   there   were  several,  Mr.  Curtis, 


they  ranged  quite  widely,  dealing  with  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  all  of  the  important 
economic  and  budgetary  issues  involved  in 
H.R.  1. 

I  don't  remember  that  the  discussion  ex- 
plicitly dealt  with  the  question  of  the  in- 
cidence of  the  employer's  share  of  the  payroll 
tax,  largely  because  I  don't  share  your  view 
that  the  payroll  tax  constitutes  a  signlflcant 
deterrent  to  the  emplo3mient  of  labor  and 
stimulus  to  the  substitution  of  capital  for 
labor, 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  have  answered  my  ques- 
tion quite  responsively  and  you  don't  think 
It  is  an  important  factors  because  of  that? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Largely,  as  I  say,  because  I 
think  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  magnitudes  involved.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  the  maximum  employer  tax  of 
5.2  percent;  and  yet,  in  any  2-year  period, 
labor  costs  per  hour  will  rise  by  more  than 
that.    Over  a  decade,  as  I  say,  we  are  talking 


Mr.  Gordon.  There  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  rate  of  unemplojnnent  from  about  7  per- 
cent In  early  1961  to  4.8  percent  currently 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
gainfully  employed  of  4l^  million. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Don't  you  as  an  economist  re- 
late that  to  other  periods  of  recovery?  That 
isn't  growth.  That  is  recovery  from  a  re- 
cession and  in  relating  that  to  other  recov- 
ery periods  that  isn't  a  very  good  record,  re- 
covering from  a  recession. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  haven't  looked  at  those 
numbers,  but  I  would  think  that  4.5  million 
In  a  recovery  period  would  still  stand  up  very 
well  in  comparison  with  any  other  period. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  used  to  talking  with 
economists  who  are  talking  of  comijaring 
apples  with  apples.  I  am  not  talking  about 
what  you  give  out  to  the  public.  You  can 
distract  their  minds.  But  when  economists 
seem  to  measure  recovery  periods,  they  ineas- 
ure  them  in  respect  to  other  recovery  periods, 


about   something  like   a   40-   to   50-percent  >•  and  all  I  am  saying  is  that  as  far  as  unem- 


Increase  in  labor  costs  per  hour  arising  from 
increases  in  productivity,  and  I  would  con- 
sider that  a  5.2-percent  pa3rroll  tax  as  an 
element  in  business  cost  would  be  a  quite 
small  factor  in  relation  to  the  other  forces 
which  determine  the  money  costs  of  employ- 
ing labor. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  can  see  we  are  at  some  vari- 
ance. I  don't  think  that  the  pricing  frankly 
is  as  serious  as  I  think  this  unemployment 
factor  is,  but  we  have  examined  this  to  my 
satisfaction  to  find  out  the  amount  of  at- 
tention you  paid  to  It. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  see  the 
relevance  of  the  earlier  point  you  made  to 
what  we  are  talking  about,  but  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  experience  of  the  last  4 
years,  Mr.  Curtis,  would  be  very  difiQcult  to 
Interpret  as  supporting  the  proposition  that 
our  imemployment  is  mainly  structural. 

I  have  always  accepted  both  the  struc- 
tural element  and  the  aggregate  element. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  best  answer  I  can  give  you 
is  the  administration  said,  "Give  us  the  ag- 
gregate demand  and  unemployment  will  go 
below  4  percent,"  and  here  we  are  in  one 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  recoveries  we 
have  had  from  a  recession  as  far  as  unem- 
ployment is  concerned.  I  might  add  another 
factor;  which  is  part  of  iftis:  As  far  as  the 
balance  of  International  payments  is  con- 
cerned, the  two  great  problems  that  this  ad- 
ministration rightly  stressed,  I  felt,  in  the 
1960  election,  "But  we  are  going  to  correct 
these  two  things,"  and  here  we  are  4  years 
later  and  as  far  as  balance-of-pa>Tnents  is 
concerned  it  Is  in  my  Judgment  in  a  disas- 
trous situation. 

As  far  as  unemployment  Is  concerned 
there  has  been  a  very  unsatisfactory  result 
from  it. 

Mr.  Gordon.  On  unemployment,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, there  are  about  4V2  million  more  people 
at  work  today  than  there  were  in  early  1960 
and  I  would  think  that  if  the  barriers  to  ex- 
panding employment  were  largely  structural, 
that  Is,  an  Inability  to  match  the  skills  of 
workers  with  the  demands  of  employers,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  explain  where  these 
4'^  million  new  Jobs  came  from. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  can  tell  you  and  you  can 
look  at  the  record.  They  come  in  the  serv- 
ice fields.  That  Is  where  the  Jobs  came 
from,  and  you  can  almost  take  the  decline  in 
agricultural  employment  over  the  decade  of 
42  percent  and  compare  it  with  a  43-percent 
Increase  in  the  services  field. 

Could  you  have  a  more  vivid  example  of  a 
change  in  structure?  But,  Mr.  Gordon,  I 
would  refer  you  to  the  very  standards  that 
the  administration  set  up  as  to  what  they 
thought  they  were  going  to  achieve  and  the 
answer  Is  by  the  administration's  standards 
you  have  fallen  short  far  short,  so  doesn't 
that  suggest  you  might  review  your  prom- 
ises? 


ployment  is  concerned  we  have  had  an  un- 
satisfactory recovery  from  our  unemployment 
rate  compared  to  other  periods  of  recessions. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
you,  Mr.  Curtis,  that  we  have  to  do  better 
than  we  have  so  far,  that  4.8  percent,  which 
is  the  current  unemployment  rate,  is  still 
too  high,  that  we  have  to  reduce  It,  but  I 
think  that  that  position  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  recognizing  the  enormous  gains 
we  have  made  In  the  last  4  years. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  are  relating  to  one  thing 
and.  I  said  how  does  the  pajToU  tax  affect 
unemployment,  and  then  you  were  giving  me 
the  answer,  "Well,  we  have  done  pretty  well," 
and  I  said,  "Yes,  we  have  done  pretty  well  in 
other  areas  of  economic  recovery,"  but  I  was 
talking  about  this  one  area  and  saying 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  would  say  pretty  well  in  that 
area,  but,  not  as  well  as  I  would  like  and  not 
as  well  as  I  hope  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Maybe  the  payroll  tax  has 
something  to  do  with  It.  You  don't  think  It 
does,  but  you  certainly  fcan't  fall  back  on,  as 
you  have  done,  the  kind  of  answer  to  say 
let's  not  look  into  the  economic  Implications 
of  the  payroll  tax. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Curtis,  when  total  labor 
costs  per  hour  Including  pa3rroll  taxes  and 
all  other  Indirect  labor  costs  are  increasing 
no  more  rapidly  than  output  per  man-hour, 
I  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  see  how  the 
pasrroll  tax  increase  has  had  any  significant 
effect  on  the  employment  figure. 

Mr.  Curtis.  As  a  macro-economist  you 
are  dealing  in  aggregates,  and  I  say  it  is 
about  time  we  got  into  some  of  thfr  details, 
particularly  in  this  structure.  You  can't 
deal  in  aggregates.  You  can  be  doing  very 
well  In  certain  areas  and  that  compensates 
for  the  areas  we  are  doing  so  poorly  In. 
•^  To  understand  a  payroll  tax  one  has  to 
dig  into  the  details. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  continue,  as  the  ad- 
ministration has,  dealing  Just  in  macro-eco- 
nomics, you  will  never,  in  my  Judgment,  come 
up  with  proper  solutions,  but  I  think  we 
have  examined  It  enough  to  satisfy  me,  what 

I  felt  all  along,  that  the  administration  Is 
not  weighing  or  trying  to  evaluate  what  an 
increase  in  this  pajToU  tax  to  around  10  or 

II  percent  might  do  In  this  area. 

Mr.  Utt.  Will  you  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  think  we  have  evaluated  it, 
Mr.  Curtis.     I  tried  to  do  It  here. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  don't  think  it  Is  im- 
portant.   That  Is  all  right. 

Mr.  Gordon.  This  is  an  element  in  biisl- 
ness  cost.  I  think  that  is  an  accurate  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  right.  You  have  evalu- 
ated it  by  saying  you  don't  think  it  is  very 
important,  which  is  a  perfectly  proper  con- 
clusion to  reach  and  points  up  where  we 
differ. 
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Mr.  Gordon.  To  put  it  more  accurately,  I 
would  say  that  this  Is  a  small  factor  In  com- 
parison with  all  the  other  factors  which  de- 
termine the  trend  of  money  costs  of  labor. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Gordon,  it  was  small,  but 
not  enough  so  that  you  thought  it  was  sig- 
nificant enough  to  put  any  research  and 
study  into  it.  That  is  what  I  want  to  be  siire 
of.  I  think  I  am  being  fair  in  saying  that 
you  thought  it  was  so  small  and  insignificant 
that  you  didn't  research  and  look  to  see  if  it 
might  be  significant.  I  think  you  Just  pre- 
sximed  that  it  is  small. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  would  have  thought,  Mr. 
CxTRTis.  that  the  answers  I  gave  earlier  would 
provide  a  persuasive  basis  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  Increases  in  payroll  taxes  that  we 
have  had  in  the  last  5  or  6  years  have  not 
operated  in  the  way  you  fear  they  may 
operate. 

Mr.  CxTRTis.  No,  you  haven't  at  all.  In 
fact,  you  have  Jxist  confirmed  what  I  felt  all 
along  was  probably  the  case. 

I  still  must  say  that  I  am  not  advancing 
anj'thing  more  than  a  theory  because  it  isn't 
proven,  but  I  think  it  is  abotxt  time  the 
administration  began  recognizing  that  what 
they  advance  is  a  theory  and  not  anything 
proven  either.  Then  we  are  on  the  same 
basis,  but  when  one  advances  theories  one 
continues  to  look  to  see  what  the  evidence 
might  reveal,  and  if  the  evidence  continued 
to  develop  along  the  way  I  think  it  has  been 
developing,  then  it  is  foolhardy  for  the  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  the  people  to  keep  loading 
on  to  the  payroll  tax.  I  think  that  Secre- 
tary RiBicoFP  was  very  wise  in  pointing  up 
this  10-percent  figure,  not  Just  from  the 
standpoint  of  increased  prices,  and  I  do  ap- 
preciate your  answer  there  and  I  think  it 
has  merit. 

I  point  out  I  thought  your  answer  was  too 
limited,  though,  and  I  added  the  other  fac- 
tors that  I  thought  ought  to  be  evaluated 
to  be  really  assured  that  it  won't  hurt  us 
even  in  the  price  end  of  it. 

Then  I  turned  attention  to  the  unemploy- 
ment area  and  there  your  evaluation  is  that 
you  don't  feel  that  this  is  a  significant  factor, 
and  there  is  our  disagreement.  Mr.  Utt 
wanted  me  to  shield. 

Mr.  Utt.  I  wanted  Mr  Curtis  to  yield  to 
this  point  of  the  effect  on  employment.  I 
think  a  very  simple  example  of  that  would 
be  If  I  have  a  thousand  employees  and  my 
production  cost  on  social  security  alone 
would  be  $230,000. 

Therefore.  I  am  going  to  look  around  to 
find  a  way  that  I  can  let  30  men  off  in  order 
to  save  that  $230,000  In  my  production  cost, 
so  it  would  have  an  effect  on  even  a  thousand 
employees,  that  I  would  have  to  let  30  off 
in  order  to  keep  my  production  cost  down 
to  what  it  was  before  I  had  to  pay  $230,000 
a  year  as  my  part  of  the  social  security  cost, 
and  I  think  that  would  have  an  effect  on 
employment. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Well,  sir,  if  you  could  pro- 
duce the  amount  of  output  you  want  to 
produce  with  30  fewer  employees  than  you 
now  have,  you  would  have  a  very  good  in- 
centive for  reducing  employment  by  30 
whether  or  not  there  were  payroll  taxes. 

Mr.  CtTHTis.  One  other  thing  for  the  record. 
I  have  constantly  referred  to  the  payroll  tax 
as  one  of  the  most  regressive  we  have,  and 
the  reason  being  of  course  that  it  is  only 
wages  and  salaries  up  to  a  limited  figure, 
$5,600  or  whatever  it  is,  no  tax  on  income 
derived  from  any  other  source,  such  as  capi- 
tal gains,  stock  dividends,  and  so  on,  but 
also  because  it  is  a  flat  tax. 

A  bachelor  with  no  dependents  pays  no 
more  than  a  person  with  five  children.  I 
simply  pose  this  because  there  have  been 
some  who  have  said  that  they  didn't  think 
this  was  quite  as  regressive  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it  in  these  words. 

Do  you  recognize  this  to  be  a  regressive 
type,  a  tax  of  this  nature? 


Mr.  Gordon.  It  Is  certainly  a  less  than  pro- 
portional tax,  Mr.  Curtis,  less  than  propor- 
tional because  you  do  have  this  wage  base 
and  wages  over  the  base  of  course  are  not 
taxed,  so  from  that  point  of  view,  it  is  on 
the  regressive  side  of  proportional. 

Of  course  increasing  a  wage  base  has  the 
effect  of  moving  it  more  towards  proportion- 
ality and  away  from  regresslvity.  I  think  the 
main  point  that  strikes  me,  though,  is  that 
in  a  program  of  this  kind  in  which  an  ear- 
marked tax  is  used  to  finance  a  specific  pro- 
gram of  benefits,  you  evaluate  the  regres- 
slvity and  progressivity  of  the  total  program, 
not  simply  the  tax  half  of  it;  and  of  course 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  progressivity  on 
the  benefit  side  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  was.  yes.  Of  course  if 
we  use  these  terms  we  can't  use  them  when 
we  present  this  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  if  we  called  this  an  ear- 
marked tax  would,  I  think,  relying  on  prec- 
edents call  it  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Gordon.  If  that  is  the  case.  I  withdraw 
the  term,  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  are  correct  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint  and  I  think  that  you  are 
right  that  the  payments  out  are,  somewhat 
proportional  but  the  tax  still  is  of  this  nature. 
If  you  could  finance  these  ^ame  kinds  of 
benefits  through  a  progressive  tax  you  would 
not  have  that. 

I  happen  to  share  Mr.  Mills'  views  that, 
for  other  reasons,  because  of  expenditure 
controls,  -there  is  this  advantage.  Nonethe- 
less, I  am  not  much  of  an  admirer  of  some 
of  these  big  corporations  that  have  suddenly 
realized  that  they  can  pass  off  from  the 
corporate  income  tax  over  on  to  the  payroll 
tax  part  of  the  cost  of  financing  the  retire- 
ment of  their  employees.  They  deal  inv 
dollars  and  cents  and  I  think  that  the  substi-  ' 
tute  of  a  payroll  tax  for  this  financing  is  a 
real  step  backwards. 

Many  of  our  corporations,  thank  goodness, 
through  the  incentive  that  the  labor  leaders 
have  given  them  are  writing  health  Insurance 
benefits  for  their  retirees  and,  in  effect,  that 
is  financing  through  an  indirect  way. 

It  Is  financed  through  the  corporate  in- 
come tax,  becaxise  they  are  forgiven  that 
amount.  That  can  be  deducted  from  it,  and 
they  see  that  they  can  remove  that  kind  of 
cost  and  put  it  over  on  the  payroll  tax.  I 
think  It  would  be  better  In  the  long  run  for 
the  Government  to  encourage  the  develon- 
ment  of  the  pension  plan  technique  of  ex- 
tending to  health  Insurance,  prepaid,  becaiose 
these  plans  are  funded,  and  carry  over  to  the 
nonworklng  years.  This  is  the  reason  I  of- 
fered a  bill  which  is  now  law  which  permits 
the  corporate  pension  plans  to  put  into 
health  Insurance  and  not  lose  their  tax  ex- 
empt status,  which  might  have  been  the  case 
but  for  this  legislation.  The  UAW  contracts 
that  were  just  entered  into  availed  them- 
selves of  this  new  law  to  assist  In  the  main 
thrust.  There  are  some  very  fine  health  in- 
surance benefits  In  the  recent  UAW  contracts. 

This  is  why  I  wanted  to  point  up  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  taxes  and  why  I  think 
the  thrust  of  the  administration  should  be 
along  this  other  line. 

Finally,  your  prepared  statement  relates 
to  the  theories  behind  the  financing  of  the 
benefits,  which  is  now,  as  I  interpret  It, 
that  the  reserve  fund  is  only  a  sort  of  con- 
tingent reserve.  You  do  agree  with  the 
Advisory  Council  that  this  fund  should  not 
be  built  up  too  heavily  because  it  will  take 
from  the  capital  markets  at  the  tlm«^? 

Am  I  right  in  that  theory? 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  don't  believe  I  addressed 
myself  to  that  question  in  my  statement,  Mr. 
Curtis.  I  accepted  the  financing  plans  which 
are  projected  for  H.R.  1  as  sound  plans  and 
talked  about  the  various  ways  in  which  we 
could  adapt  the  total  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  fact  of  this 
financing  plan. 


Mr.  Curtis.  On  page  4  you  say:  "For  ex- 
ample, a  $4  billion  net  accximulatlon  In  the 
trust  funds  would  yield  a  balance  in  the  con- 
solidated cash  budget  even  though  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  were  $4  billion  In  deficit. 
This  means  that  the  administrative  budget 
deficit  would  be  financed  without  drawing 
any  funds,  net,  from  the  capital  markets" 
and  so  forth. 

I  was  relating  It  to  the  Advisory  Council's 
recommendation  that  they  would  not  in  the 
period  when  you  would  be  adding  $4  billion 
to  the  reserve  fund  if  we  didn't  change  these 
tax  schedules,  but  you  were  approving  of  that 
fiscal  theory. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  am  afraid  I  can't  agree  wfth 
that,  Mr.  Curtis.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest 
I  disagree  with  it.  I  simply  was  not  address- 
ing myself  to  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  you  weren't? 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  was  giving  an  example  of 
how  the  focusing  on  the  consolidated  cash 
budget  rather  than  the  administrative  budget 
gives  you  a  truer  picture  of  the  total  im- 
pact of  Federal  financial  activity  on  the  econ- 
omy, and  showing  how  offsetting  surpluses 
and  deficits  In  the  trust  funds  and  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  affects  the  financing 
problems  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  read  more  Into  It  then  than 
you  Intended.  I  am  glad  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion to  clarify  it.  The  reason  I  asked  It  Is 
this,  and  if  you  have  any  Judgment  on  this 
I  wovild  be  glad  to  get  It. 

When  the  social  seciu-ity  system  was  orig- 
inally set  up  It  was  on  a  different  fiscal 
theory,  as  I  understand  it,  that  they  were 
going  to  build  up  the  reserve  fund  and 
rely  on  it  for  income  from  the  investment 
as  bearing  a  reasonable  part  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Isn't  tl^at  still  the  case,  Mr. 
Curtis? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  in  the  recommendations 
here  they  say  that  really  interest  earn- 
ings win  be  such  a  negligible  part  that  it 
should  not  be  a  factor.  For  that  reason  they 
are  suggesting  that  chey  cut  back  the  pay  rate 
so  that  the  Government  doesn't  accumulate 
in  1  year,  for  example.  $4  billion  of  reserves 
to  build  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  wasn't  aware  that  they  had 
made  such  a  recommendation,  Mr.  Cubtis. 
My  impression  was  that  the  projections  for 
receipts  and  disbursements  under  H.R.  1 
looked  toward  a  situation  in  which  some- 
thing like  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total 
payments  would  be  financed  by  interest  on 
the  trust  fund. 

Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  I  think  that  you  find  the 
main  thrust  in  this  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  social  security  is  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it,  and  I  have  interrogated  on  this. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  on  that. 

Whether  they  would  come  to  the  full 
conclusions  that  I  am  about  to  address  my- 
self is  another  question. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Ball  could  comment  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  have 
them  stated  so  you  can  get  the  comments 
on  how  they  actually  have  presented  it. 

Mr.  Ball  (Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity). Mr.  Curtis,  I  think  the  CouncU 
took  ;more  the  position  that  in  the  short 
term  they  did  not  feel  that  it  was  desirable 
to  create  that  size  surplus,  but  they  didn't 
take  the  position  really  one  way  or  another 
as  to  whether  at  a  later  period  it  might 
not  be  desirable  to  have  a  significant  sur- 
plus. 

However,  this  Is  all  within  the  setting  of 
their  saying  that  they  didn't  believe  that 
Interest  Income  was  really  a  significant  issue 
any  longer  in  the  financing  of  the  program 
because  at  the  maximum  under  present  law 
the  Interest  Income  really  only  supplied  from 
10  to  15  percent  of  benefit  costs  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  going  all  the  way  over  to  an 
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absolute  contingency  fund,  a  reasonable  con- 
tingency fund,  it  would  supply  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  benefit  cost  Of  the  program, 
so  they  said  really  an  issue  between  5  on  the 
one  hard  or  10  and  15  perceqjt  on  the  other 
didn't  seem  to  them  any  longer  a  major  fiscal 
problem  or  issue  in  the  financing   of   the 

program.  • 

Mr.  Curtis.  All  right.  Actually  on  page 
20  of  the  Advisory  Council's  report  I  have 
the  language,  reading  from  the  top  of  the  first 
full  paragraph:  "Holding  the  trust  fimds  to 
reasonable  contingency  levels  instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  increase  as  they  would  under 
the  presentation  schedule  win  of  course  mean 
a  loss  of  interest  income  to  the  program." 
Then  skipping  down  to  what  I  think  is  the 
next  main  thrust,  beginning  ftt  the  next  para- 
graph: "The  Council  does  not  consider  the 
use  of  interest  in  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  a  major  issue.  A  reasonable  con- 
tingency fund  win  result  In  Interest  earnings 
which  will  supply  4  to  5  percent  of  benefit 
costs." 

Now,  this  becomes  significant  in  light  of 
the  fiscal  theories  on  which  the  social  secu- 
rity system  was  first  set  up  where  there  was 
talk  of  keeping  the  reserve  fund  to,  say,  a 
ratio  of  four  to  one  in  relation  to  annual 
benefits,  and  that  interest  was  to  be — we  are 
using  comparative  terms — a  significant  part 
of  bearing  the  cost. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Curtis,  just  to  complete  the 
record  as  far  as  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tion there  on  your  reading  from  the  top  of 

page  20 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball  (continuing).  At  the  beginning 
of  that  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  19  I  think 
it  might  also  be  well  to  include  what  the 
Council  says  there.  They  say:  "The  Council 
believes  that  reducing  the  jchedule  rates  as 
suggested  for  the  6  years,"  after  1966,  "would 
not  threaten  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
program." 
Mr.  Curtis.  In  1965. 

Mr.  Ball.  In  1965;  yes,  sir.  Then  it  goes 
on  to  explain  just  as  you  read.  I  think.  In 
comment  on  your  last  two  points,  that  it  is 
true  that  there  has  been  t  shift  In  degree 
from  the  extent  to  which  interest  was  going 
to  finance  the  long-run  costs  of  the  program 
as  it  was  originally  set  up  find  the  law  as  it 
is  today.  i 

Then  the  size  of  what  is  a  reasonable  con- 
tingency fund  to  carry  through  a  possible 
recession  I  think  is  a  very  important  point. 

I  am  sure  the  Council  would  not  think  that 
it  needed  to  be  as  great  as  four  to  one  in  order 
to  accomplish  that.  You  remember  the  trus- 
tees always  Include  an  example  of  a  serious 
recession  type  and  in  the  last  report  the 
present  fund  survives  a  very  severe  recession 
very  well  and  that  is  a  ratio  of  about  1  year 
of  benefits  to  fund. 

Mr.  Curtis.  About  a  one  to  one.  What  I 
think  they  are  on  now  is  the  theory  of  a  con- 
__tlngent  reserve  along  that  line,  and  of  course 
they  get  Interest,  Mr.  Gordon.  I  wouldn't 
argue  that.  They  get  Interest  from  the  $18 
or  $19  billion  that  they  have  in  the  fund,  but 
right  now  I  think  we  are  paying  out  at  the 
rate  of  over  $15  billion  a  year. 
Mr.  Ball.  It  is  $17  binion. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Incidentally,  I  was  going  to 
contrast  this  with  the  civil  service  employees 
retirement  fund  which  I  understand  is  about 
$14  billion.  That,  of  course.  Is  more  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  done  in  the  private  sector 
and  is  a  truly  reserve  fund  although  It  may 
be  Inadequate. 

I  understand  it  is  Inadequate  on  that 
assumption. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Curtis,  just  to  clarify  the 
record  there,  I  don't  believe  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  say  that  the  Cotmcil  went  all  the 
way  to  saying  this  should  be  only  a  contin- 
gency fund.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
they  feel  it  has  to  be  at  least  a  contingency 
fund  and  that  they  don't  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant issue  that  it  be  much  more,  but,  on 


the  other  hand,  completely  consistent  with 
what  Mr.  Gordon  was  saying,  they  left  open 
the  real  probability  that  at  certain  later 
points  in  our  economic  development  In  the 
business  cycle  it  might  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  there  to  be  a  substantial  sxirplus  built  up 
and  they  saw  no  problems  In  that  either. 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  that  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  Is  a  very  fair  comment. 
One  final  thing.  I  think  I  am  right,  but  do 
you  know,  Mr.  Gordon,  whether  the  $14 
billion,  or  whatever  it  is  in  the  civU  service 
employees  fund,  is  invested  in  Government 
bonds  too?  Isn't  it  limited  to  that,  or  isn't 
it? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes;  it  is.  The  figure  as  of  the 
end  of  fiscal  1964  for  the  balance  in  Federal 
employees  retirement  funds,  was  $14.8  billion. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Thank  you. 


to  encourage  teachers  to  obtain  further 
educational  training,  is  obvious.  I  re- 
spectfully commend  this  legislation  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  sug- 
gest early  and  positive  action  on  it. 


INCENTIVE   TAX   TREATMENT  FOR 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  incentive  tax 
treatment  for  full-  or  part-time  teachers 
or  professors  who  wish,  of  their  own  ini- 
tiative and  ambition,  to  improve  their 
teaching  skills  by  obtaining  further  edu- 
cation. This  is  a  companion  measure  to 
H.R.  6275,  introduced  earlier  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin] 
and  indicates  my  wholehearted  support 
and  admiration  for  the  bill  which  he  has 
introduced.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  vital  if  we  are  to  remove 
a  glaring  inequity  which  currently  exists 
while  encouraging  teachers  to  act  of 
their  own  volition  to  relieve  the  acute 
shortage  of  highly  trained  professional 
educators  needed  on  the  college  and  uni- 
versity level. 

The  inequity  is  this:  Under  the  cur- 
rent rulings  of  the  Internal  Revenue. 
Service,  teachers  are  already  allowed^tax 
deductions  on  the  expenses  incurred  in 
obtaining  further  educational  training, 
but  only  if  they  are  threatened  with  re- 
duced income  or  status,  or  lack  of  em- 
ployment. There  is  absolutely  no  pro- 
vision for  encouraging  teachers  who,  of 
their  own  free  will  and  as  a  result  of 
their  personal  initiative,  wish  to  improve 
their  skills.  In  other  words,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  pointed  out, 
we  actually  penalize  the  very  teachers 
who  are  most  interested  in  self-improve- 
ment and  advancement. 

Under  this  bill,  teachers  would  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  from  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  expenses  incurred  for  tuition 
and  fees,  expense  of  travel  away  from 
home  and  up  to  $100  a  year  for  books 
and  related  materials.  Such  deductions 
could  be  claimed  by  part-time  or  full- 
time  teachers  or  professors  who  under- 
take academic  work  in  accredited  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  even  better  trained  educators  is  ob- 
vious. I  believe  th«t  the  fairness  and 
incentive-producing  qualities  of  this  bill 


VOTING    RIGHTS 


Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  our  President  has  given  the  impetus, 
with  his  voting  rights  bill,  for  a  move- 
ment of  securing  voting  rights  for  all 
Americans.  I  support  the  President 
wholeheartedly  on  the  need  for  this  bill, 
but  I  feel  that  this  right  must  be  further 
protected  and  engendered  within  our 
country. 

The  second  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution  presents 
a  vehicle  for  insuring  voting  rights.  This 
section  would  lower  a  State's  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  inequitable  standards  are  em- 
ployed to  deprive  citizens  of  their  in- 
alienable right  to  vote.  That  this  vehicle 
has  never  been  utilized  is  manifest  by 
the  present  lack  of  voting  rights  ram- 
pant in  a  number  of  Southern  States. 

I  offer  this  body  a  bill  which  will  re- 
vive this  atrophied  area  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  This  bill  would  provide  the 
genesis  for  full  implementation  of  this 
powerful  mandate  given  the  American 
people  by  our  Constitution.  The  motiva- 
tion for  installing  equal  voting  rights 
and  its  inherent  social  transformation 
must  be  given  every  leverage  that  is 
legally  and  constitutionally  available. 
This  bill  provides  the  procedure  to  drive 
home  the  evil  consequences  that  follow 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote,  by  deny- 
ing this  capital  right  in  turn  to  those 
who  would  deny  it  of  others. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 

xvni 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.   . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  installment  of  "New  York  ^ 
City  in  Crisis,"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February 
8, 1965.  "^ 

This  article  concerns  itself  with  urban 
renewal. 

The  article  follows: 
New  York  Citt  in  Crisis — Renewal  Survkt — 

Why  Won't  the  City  Release  It?  J^r 

(ByMarshaUPeck) 

Back  in  May  1962,  when  the  city  announced 
final  plans  for  a  massive  $200  million  West 
Side  iirban  renewal  project,  Milton  Mollen. 
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Mayor   Wagner's   housing   expert,   described 
the  program  as  a  "rescue  of  a  neighborhood." 

Perhaps  the  Increasing  charges  of  urban 
removal  and  bulldozing— where  lower  Income 
residents  were  driven  out  of  their  homes  Into 
another  slum— had  been  true.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  city  officials,  it  would  be  different 
This  time,  as  the  West  Side  project  (cover- 
ing some  22,000  units)  would  demonstrate, 
New  York  City  would  show  the  country  how 
"human  renewal"  really  worked. 

"For  the  whole  city,  the  project  is  a  huge" 
■demonstration  that  It  is  not  necessary  to 
blast  a  neighborhood  off  the  map  and  start 
afresh  to  build  a  good  one,"  Mr.  MoUen 
said  in  a  booklet  put  out  by  his  housing 
and  redevelopment  board.  "It  is  a  bold 
attempt  to  save  the  old  whUe  building  the 
new;  to  maintain  diversity  in  people  and 
housmg  while  making  the  area  more  livable 
•  •  •  Designed  specifically  for  the  needs  and 
characters  of  this  neighborhood.  It  will  offer 
valuable  insight  into  other  types  of  renewal 
geared  to  other  neighborhoods." 

Nearly  1  year  later,  Mr.  Mollen  and  the  city 
housing  people  decided  to  take  a  look  at  Just 
how  well  their  "hxmian  renewal"  program 
was  working. 

They  commissioned  a  special  study— the 
Greenlelgh  survey— at  a  cost  of  $230,000  in 
taxpayers'  money.  The  report  was  completed 
last  fall,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  released 
According  to  city  officials,  it  may  be  made 
public  any  day  now,  but  some  observers  be- 
lieve that  it  may  never  appear  in  its  original 
form. 

If  this  should  happen.  It  will  not  be  a 
unique  fate  for  surveys  about  the  operations 
or  needs  of  the  <^ity  of  New  York. 

A  city  aid  familiar  with  the  less  than 
enthusiastic  reception  accorded  the  findings 
of  the  survey  by  official  circles,  said  he  un- 
derstood that  in  past  months  there  have 
been  three  different  release  dates.  All  have 
come  and  gone,  and  still  this  survey,  or- 
dered by  the  city  in  the  public  Interest  and 
paid  for  public  funds,  remains  unaccount- 
ably behind  official  doors,  unavailable  to  oth- 
ers who  might  make  use  of  it. 

For,  unlike  a  business  enterprise,  the  city 
government  does  not  merely  obtain  a  sxirvey 
and  then  reject  It  or  accept  it,  expeditiously. 
Rather,  the  reaction  to  a  survey  is  something 
that  often  amoimts  to  a  "hands  off,  we  wish 
it  would  go  away"  attitude.  On  some  sur- 
veys, the  city  sits  and  stews  and  the  public 
never  gets  to  see  the  report  it  paid  for.  At 
other  times,  the  survey  is  recast,  or  reduced, 
so  that  the  published  version  is  palatable 
to  the   city  administration. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Herald  Tribune  re- 
ported on  the  Arthur  D.  Little  report,  which 
is  now  being  circulated,  but  only  to  the  high- 
est city  officials  (commissioners  and  up 
said  one  of  them) .  who  are  discussing  among 
themselves  its  critical  summation  of  New 
York's  inability  to  keep  business  enterprises 
from  moving  out.  The  Little  report  was 
started  in  mld-1963  and  was  finished  last 
fall,  but  there  is  still  jio  word  on  when  New 
York's  interested  business  community  will 
get  to  read  It. 


WArriNG   ON    ANOTHER 

The  city  is  equally  restrained  in  its  publi- 
cation of  the  Greenlelgh  survey.  This  was 
Initiated  in  July  1963,  and  its  field  work  got 
underway  in  September  1963.  Its  purpose 
was  to  examine  the  social  needs  of  people 
who  were  being  relocated  in  the  west  side 
urban  renewal  area.  It  was  intended  that 
the  survey  would  inquire-  into  what  was 
most  needed  by  these  people  to  help  them 
adjust,  econdhalcally  and  socially,  to  the 
problem  of  relocation. 

The  Greenlelgh  survey  reportedly  makes 
these  findings: 

There  have  been.  It  Is  felt  by  the  people 
in  the  west  side  urban  renewal  area,  short- 
comings in  relocation  services.  In  regards  to 
welfare,  health,  and  education. 


That  the  people  are  not  being  prepared 
well  for  the  transition. 

That  something  has  been  missing  In  the 
handing  of  those  involved. 

Mr.  Mollen,  Just  named  as  city  housing 
coordinator,  says  that  the  survey  "wUl  not 
be  ready  for  a  week  or  10  days."  Mr  Mollen 
explained  that  the  Greenlelgh  survey  had 
been  recently  undergoing  a  review  by  the 
seven-man  mayor's  executive  committee  on 
housing,  and  that  he  had  only  had  the 
finished  report  for  a  week  or  10  days 

Mr.  Mollen  said  he  viewed  the  report  as 
complex  and  interesting.  Asked  If  It  was 
critical  of  city  handling  of  relocation  prob- 
lems, he  answered: 

"It  makes  recommendations — I  wouldn't 
say  it  was  critical.  But  It  points  up  prob- 
lems that  exist." 

A  spokesman  for  the  department  of  re- 
location said  that  the  reports,  in  prelimi- 
nary form,  had  been  completed  last  fall. 
The  spokesman  said  that  Its  release  to  the 
public  was  so  imminent  that  it  might  be  out 
today  or  tomorrow. 

Spokesmen  in  two  city  departments  ordi- 
narily famUlar  with  studies  underway,  or 
being  passed  around,  at  first  voiced  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  of  such  a  study.  X)ne 
even  volunteered,  "I  don't  know  of  any  such 
report,"  before  acknowledging,  when  Green- 
lelgh was  mentioned,  that  yes,  this  sxirvey 
was  on  its  way  to  public  presentation. 

But  whether  this  report  does  come  out  to- 
day, or  tomorrow,  or  any  day.  Is  by  now  al- 
most an  academic  point  as  its  specific  objec- 
tive was  to  examine  the  West  Side  urban 
renewal  area. 

Of  course,  the  findings  of  the  survey  can 
be  used  in  future  urban  renewal  elsewhere, 
but  community  representatives  In  the  West 
Side  vu-ban  renewal  area  fear  that  this 
pioneering  study  will  be  of  no  help  to  them. 
"It  was  supposed  to  find  out  the  flaws,  and 
how  to  correct  them,"  said  a  member  of  the 
Strycker's  Bay  Neighborhood  Council,  which 
groups  50  civic  organizations  and  institutions 
In  the  West  Side  urban  renewal  area,  "but 
nobody  knows  If  they  are  ever  going  to  apply 
the  results  to  our  community." 

Under  a  "lost  and  found"  heading,  the 
January  Issue  of  the  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Strycker's  Bay  Neighborhood  Council  lists  the 
Greenlelgh  report  as  "one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  West  Side." 

It  adds:  "A  copy  was  deposited  with  the 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  several 
months  ago.  but  nothing  has  been  published. 
The  mayor  told  us  he  would  like  to  see  it 
also." 

This  extraordinary  plaint  by  the  city's  chief 
executive  reportedly  was  made  shortly  be- 
fore Christmas  when  Strycker's  Bay  Council 
members  met  with  him  at  city  hall. 

Father  Henry  J.  Browne,  president  of  the 
council,  recalls  that  when  he  asked  Mayor 
Wagner  if  the  Strycker's  Bay  group  could  see 
a  copy  of  the  report— at  least  Its  general  con- 
clusions, so  that  the  council  could  learn  the 
results  of  the  professional  assessment  of  re- 
location— the  mayor  answered: 

"I'd  like  to  see  it  myself." 

Mr.  Wagner,  apparently,  still  has  not  been 
Informed  in  detail  on  the  Greenlelgh  report, 
for  a  request  for  a  comment  by  him  on  the 
study  was  turned  back  by  an  aid,  who  an- 
swered : 

"The  mayor  wUl  stick  with  what  Mr.  Mol- 
len has  to  say." 

Father  Browne,  pastor  of  St.  Gregory's 
Church  on  90th  Street,  says  the  Greenlelgh 
Survey  is  "apparently  very  critical  of  many 
city  agencies."  Whatever  is  in  the  report— 
and  he  emphasizes  that  he  believes  Green- 
lelgh Associates  carried  out  the  interviews 
with  2,500  families  conscientiously — Father 
Browne  regrets  that  the  results  of  such  a 
major  study,  which  Mr.  Greenlelgh  takes 
pride  In  describing  as  the  first  of  its  kind 
have  taken  such  a  long  time  in  being  passed 
along  to  the  people  involved. 
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NO  COMMENT  ON  FINDINGS 

"We  haven't  been  given  the  opportunitv- 
yet— to  learn  of  Greenlelgh's  findings  anrf 
either  dispute  them  or  fight  to  see  thm  nut 
to  use."  said  a  member  of  the  Strycker's  Bav 
Neighborhood  Council,  "it  may  not  havl 
come  up  with  findings  that  we  feel  are  the 
most  important.  But  we've  been  asking  to 
see  it  since  last  summer.  I  feel  it  is  beine 
squelched  because  the  reaction  of  city  offl 
cials  was  not  favorable." 

Mr.  Greenlelgh  declined  to  comment  on 
details  or  findings  of  the  report,  furnished  to 
the  city  by  his  company,  which  he  said  had 
been  completed  at  the  end  of  last  year  He 
said,  however,  that  he  believed  it  contained 
a  "great  deal  of  significant  data,  and  had 
sought  to  find  out  what  is  needed  to  helo 
people  being  relocated  to  qualify  for  houslne 
and  new  neighborhoods." 

A  staff  of  35  persons  conducted  the  survey 
with  some  interviews  lasting  i  and  2  hours 
Mr.  Greenlelgh  said  that  one-third  of  the 
cost  was  paid  by  the  city  and  the  rest  by  the 
Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
The  survey's  aim  was  to  cover  the  entire  20- 
block  area— from  87th  Street  to  97th  be- 
tween Central  Park  West  and  Amsterdam 
Avenue— that  comprises  the  vaunted  West 
Side  urban  renewal  area. 

The  undeniable  ambitious  urban  renewal 
project  has  been  regarded  as  a  pilot  for  fu- 
ture  renewal  programs,  or  as  James  Pelt 
former  chairman  of  the  city  planning  com- 
mission, put  It.  a  "great  lab."  "It's  the  first 
tmie  that  the  city  has  attempted  to  revitalize 
an  area  of  serious  decay,"  said  a  planning 
commission  spokesman,  "using  the  whole 
range  of  renewal  tools— rehabilitation,  con- 
servation, and  redevelopment — combined 
with  intensive  code  enforcement,  combined 
with  three-phase  staging." 

Yet,  all  these  hopes  for  success,  voiced  by 
a  practical  technician,  can  be  undercut  by 
poor  handling  of  relocation  on  the  person-to- 
person  level.  And  last  November,  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  at  a  time  when  the  Greenlelgh 
survey  showing  deficlences  in  the  city's  ap- 
plication of  Its  relocation  methods  was  It 
seems,  becoming  known  to  leading  interested 
city  officials,  the  mayor  and  Mr.  Mollen  both 
Cited  the  West  Side  project  as  without 
blemish. 

Reports  by  Mr.  Wagner  and  Mr.  Mollen, 
in  a  New  York  City-sponsored  supplement. 
spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  successes  achieved 
in  relocating  the  human  beings  while  their 
homes  were  being  rebuilt  or  refurbished. 

In  fact,  according  to  Strycker's  Bay  Neigh- 
borhood Council  people,  there  have  been 
widespread  problems  of  liaison  and  guidance 
between  the  city  and  those  who  must  move. 

"It's  not  out  of  Intent,"  was  one  comment, 
"it's  Just  bureaucracy  at  work;  but  sometimes 
what  Is  lacking  is  that  matter  of  compas- 
sion." 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XLX 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1960— 
5  years  ago— an  800-bed  hospital  for 
Harlem  was  approved  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Estimate.  After  much  de- 
lay and  interruptions  of  various  kinds 
construction  was  stopped  altogether  1 
year  ago  and  the  projected  completion 
data  of  late  1966  has,  of  course,  been 
abandoned. 
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The  following  installmlent  of  "New 
York  City  in  Crisis"  discusses  this  un- 
fortunate situation.  It  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February  9, 

1965: 

NEW  York   Crrr   in   Crisis— 1960   Hospctm. 

That  Still  Isn** 
(By  Alfonso  Navarez  and  Barry  Gottehrer) 
For  decades,  Harlem  residents  have  cried 
out  for  a  new  and  larger  hospital  to  replace 
or  supplement  the  outmoded,  understaffed 
and  much  criticized  Harlem  Hospital. 

And  for  decades  no  one  seemed  to  listen. 
Then,  in  August  of  1960,  the  board  of  esti- 
mates approved  plans  for  a  new  $23,993,000 
hospital  at  135th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue. 
Area  residents  began  to  think  something 
might  finally  be  done. 
That  was  more  than  4  years  ago. 
Today,  Harlem  residents  we  still  waiting 
for  something  to  be  done. 

At  135th  and  Lenox,  where  the  20-story. 
800-bed  hospital  one  day  is  supposed  to  stand, 
there  Is  a  hole  dug  out  and  outlined  with  a 
concrete  foundation,  yet  Btill  a  hole  and  not 
a  hospital. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Reverend  Dr.  M.  Moran 
Weston,  rector  of  St.  Philip's  Church  at  215 
West  133d  Street,  decided  to  do  something 
about  the  delay,  which  remains  a  mystery  to 
the  people  of  the  area. 

With  the  support  of  his  parish,  he  sent  a 
telegram  to  Mayor  Wagner.  The  telegram 
said: 

"(Wei  are  deeply  concerned  that  only  a 
hole  In  the  ground  Instead  of  an  800-bed 
unit  of  Harlem  Hospital  Is  still  at  135th 
Street  and  Lenox  Avenue. 

"Your  own  Interest  in  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  city  and  especially 
of  the  poor  is  well  known.  We  know  some- 
thing of  the  problems  and  the  issues  which 
stopped  construction  at  this  site.  We  know 
even  better  the  urgent  need  for  these  hos- 
pital beds.  We  are  ready  to  Join  with  you 
and  people  of  good  wUl  all  over  the  city  to 
end  this  shame  of  a  hole  in  the  ground  in- 
stead of  beds  for  the  sick. 

"In  behalf  of  this  parish  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  sick  and  the  poor  Of  our  city,  I  call 
upon  you  to  start  round-the-clock  negotia- 
tions with  all  persons  needed  to  get  con- 
struction going,  to  break  at  once  the  dead- 
lock which  prevents  construction  and  to  end 
this  shame. 

"What  may  I  report  froi*  you  to  our  peo- 
ple at  our  three  services  of  worship  this  com- 
ing Sunday?" 

Like  thousands  of  city  residents  who  deal 
with  the  city  administration  on  matters  that 
may  seem  of  vital  importance  to  them.  Dr. 
Weston  and  his  4,000  parishioners  are  still 
watlng  for  an  answer. 

The  history  of  Harlem  hospital  is  typical 
of  a  city  government  in  inaction. 

One  year  after  the  board  of  estimate  ap- 
proved the  plans  in  1960,  Mayor  Wagner  and 
Hospital  Commissioner  Ray  E.  Trussell,  at- 
tended ground-breaking  ceremonies  in  de- 
molishing the  few  tenements  that  remained 
on  the  site. 

By  November  1962,  more  than  a  year  later, 
the  remaining  54  families  had  been  moved 
from  the  site,  the  land  had  been  cleared, 
and  construction  on  the  foundation  (to  cost 
$1,582  mUllon)  was  ready  to  begin. 

Seven  months  later,  however,  Negro  pickets 
began  demonstrating  in  front  of  the  site,  de- 
manding more  construction  Jobs  for  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Ricans  and  charging  discrimina- 
tion by  the  building  trades  unions. 

Paul  Screvane.  city  couhcll  president  who 
was  acting  mayor  at  that  time  stopped  con- 
struction in  mid-June  of  1963.  He  described 
the  situation  as  tense,  and  said  he  had 
reached  his  decision  to  avoid  bloodshed  and 
allow  for  a  coollng-off  period. 


NOW,  NO  DATE  , 

When  Mayor  Wagner  finally  ordered  re- 
sumption of  work  on  the  hospital,  on 
November  13,  1963,  he  gave  as  one  of  his  rea- 
sons the  critical  need  In  the  Harlem  com- 
munity for  earliest  possible  completion  of  the 
Job.  He  said,  however,  that  the  tentative 
completion  date  of  late  1966  would  probably 
have  to  be  moved  back  "several  months." 

Although  the  foundations  were  completed 
by  March  1964,  no  further  construction  has 
been  done  on  the  hospital  since  then  and 
now  not  even  a  tentative  completion  date 
is  in  sight. 

Yesterday,  Dr.  Trussell.  commissioner  of 
hospitals,  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 
A  spokesman  for  the  department  said  that 
a  completion  date  could  not  be  determined 
until  the  contract  for  construction  of  the 
hospital  now  budgeted  to  cost  $52,596,930 
(more  than  double  the  initial  investment) 
were  signed.  She  added  that  a  hospital  of 
this  size  usually  takes  4  to  5  years  to  com- 
plete. 

At  the  department  of  public  works, 
which  handles  the  letting  of  contracts  and 
supervises  construction,  a  spokesman  said 
that  the  contract  bids  for  construction  of 
the  superstructure  had  not  yet  been  opened. 
He  said  the  opening  had  been  scheduled  for 
February  10,  but  at  the  request  of  a  number, 
of  bidders  the  date  had  been  postponed 
until  February  24. 

The  spokesman  said  that  a  completion 
date  of  1969  or  1970  was  not  accurate:  "1968 
would  be  more  realistic,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  residents  of  the  area  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  when  construction  on 
the  hospital  would  begin  again.  Dr.  Weston 
said  he  had  written  to  the  mayor  2  months 
ago.  but  had  not  received  a  reply. 


ABSOLTTTE   NEiS) 


"In  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the 
patients  in  Harlem  Hospital,  we  find  that 
there  are  many  beds  in  the  corridors  of 
the  hospital,  which  were  designed  for  traf- 
fic." he  said.  "Why  is  it  that  the  poor  people 
are  the  ones  who  must  be  penalized?" 

Dr.  Rafael  H.  Gamso.  senior  medical 
superintendent  at  Harlem  Hospital,  said  yes- 
terday that  the  need  for  the  new  facilities 
was  "absolute." 

"The  present  facilities  are  Inadequate  and 
obsolete."  he  said.  "I  have  no  Idea  when 
the  new  facilities  wUl  be  completed." 

He  blamed  the  11 -month  delay  in  con- 
struction on  changes  in  the  building  de- 
sign. He  said  the  new  changes  were  made 
by  new  directors  at  the  hospital,  who  Joined 
the  staff  in  1962. 

In  1962,  Columbia  University  became  as- 
sociated with  the  hospital  and  new  directors 
were  appointed  to  head  some  of  the  de- 
partments. These  directors  asked  for  addi- 
tional equipment  for  the  proposed  hospital 
and  additional  faculties  for  teaching  and 
research. 

CHANGES 

At  the  department  of  hospitals,  a  spokes- 
man agreed  that  the  delay  had  been  be- 
cause of  changes  requested  by  the  new  di- 
rectors. She  said  most  of  the  delay  was 
occasioned  by  changes  required  for  Inclusion 
of  a  new  X-ray  room. 

"We  had  to  make  drastic  changes  In  the 
building  plans,"  she  said.  "Hospital  plan- 
ning is  a  lengthy  procedure,  but  the  changes 
had  to  be  made  to  make  it  a  better  hos- 
pital." 

What  was  the  mayor  planning  to  do  about 
the  telegram  sent  to  Oracle  Mansion  last 
Thursday  by  Dr.  Weston? 

According  to  his  press  secretary,  reached  at 
city  hall  yesterday,  the  mayor  receives 
thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  daUy. 
and  had  not  yet  seen  this  one.  Although 
he  wasn't  certain,  the  aid  said  that  the  tele- 
gram had  probably  been  routed  to  one 
of  the  deputy  mayors. 


"A  reply."  said  the  aid.  "will  be  sent  in 
due  course." 

RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED  BY  JOHN 
H.  DENT,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WELTNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex-  \j- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  people  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  so  in£iny  coxmtries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  inde- 
pendent states,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Baltic  nations  having  a  great  historical  past 
and  having  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom 
for  centuries  are  now  subjugated  to  the  most 
brutal  colonial  oppression;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  legal  or  democratic  process,  and  In 
fact  took  over  these  countries  by  force  of 
arms;  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  na- 
tional independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Governments  of  the  free 
Baltic  repubUcs  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  and  consistently  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize their  seiz\u-e  and  forced  "Incorpora- 
tion" Into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  created  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 346  of  the  83d  Congress  to  investigate 
the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  mto 
the  Soviet  Union,  found  that  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Betonia  was 
contrary  to  established  principles  of  inter- 
national law:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  bring  the 
Baltic  States  question  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  ask  the  United  Nations  to  request 
the  Soviet  Union  to  do  the  following: 

(1)  To  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  secret 
police,  agents,  colonists,  and  all  controls  from 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 

(2)  To  retvu'n  to  thehr  homes  all  Baltic 
exiles  and  deportees  from  Siberia,  prisons, 
and  slave-labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  con- 
duct free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  under  its  supervision  and  punish  all 
Russian  Communists  .who  are  guUty  or 
crimes  against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States.  ^ 


APPRAISAL  OF  TRADE  ECONOMY 
Mr.  WELTNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
consideration  at  this  time  an  appraisal  of 
our  trade  economy  and  factors  bearing 
upon  our  past,  present,  and  future  econ- 
omy by  Oscar  R.  Strackbein,  chairman 
of  the  Nationwide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy. 

I  have  long  held  that  free  trade  cannot 
be  achieved  in  competitive  goods  pro- 
duced in  surplus  by  nations  with  differ- 
ent economic  levels  in  wages,  taxes,  reg- 
ulations, and  government  policies. 

While  the  margin  of  profit  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  a  nation's  industrial 
economy,  there  is  an  overriding  factor  to 
be  considered.  This  is  the  factor  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  What  profit  do  we  show 
with  a  large  surplus  in  dollar  trade  while 
millions  of  workers  aro  displaced  in  some 
industries  so  that  a  fewer  number  can  be 
employed  in  producing  goods  for  ex- 
port? 

What  profit  can  we  show  when  the  im- 
porter-exporter commonly  classed  as  the 
middleman  has  a  large  income  while 
the  taxpayers  pay  subsidies  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  goods  shipped  in  export? 

What  profit  do  we  show  when  common 
production  facilities  move  bodily  into 
markets  opened  up  by  taxpayers'  moneys 
through  aid  and  loan  programs? 

What  profit  do  we  show  when  we  sell  a 
dollar's  worth  of  subsidized  cotton  and 
import  50  cents  worth  of  processed,  man- 
unfactured  cotton  textile? 

What  profit  do  we  show  when  we  en- 
courage foreign  investment  while  at  the 
same  time  we  spend  billions  building 
good  will  that  in  the  end  must  inevitably 
be  destroyed  by  foreign  resentment  to 
U.S.  ownership? 

No  matter  how  much  an  American 
worker  saves  by  purchasing  a  foreign 
made  product  he  loses  in  the  end  if  his 
job  or  his  fellow  worker's  job  is  sacrificed 
upon  the  self-serving  philosophy  of  free 
trade,  sponsored  in  the  main  by  profit- 
eering interests  and  persons  sincere  in 
every  respect  but  completely  independ- 
ent of  the  workaday  life  of  the  man  who 
works  for  a  living. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  free  trade. 
Take  the  profit  or  need  out  of  a  traded 
item  and  it  will  rot  on  the  docks. 

When  a  product  produced  in  one  na- 
tion and  needed  in  another  v/hich  is 
traded  on  a  reasonable  price  basis  with- 
out penalties  to  the  buyer  by  way  of  cus- 
toms. Import  licenses,  and  so  forth,  then 
we  can  honestly  say  we  are  practicing 
fair  trade  but  never  free  trade. 

The  recent  auto  and  auto  parts  deal 
with  Canada  will  haunt  our  streets  with 
tlie  unemployed  for  years  to  come.  It 
will  cause  serious  friction  between  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  Commonwealth 
nations.  We  may  find  ourselves  being 
pvt  in  the  position  of  country  cousin  to 
Canada,  making  up  for  the  lost  Common- 
wealth markets  by  granting  more  and 
more  concessions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  U.S.  auto- 
makers have  been  forced  to  increase  pro- 
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duction  not  only  of  parts  but  of  finished 
cars  in  Canada  and  yet  the  Canadian 
market  cannot  be  expected  to  absorb  the 
increased  products. 

These  cars  will  end  up  in  the  United 
States  or  in  some  foreign  market  sup- 
planting shipments  from  the  United 
States.  You  can  bet,  there  will  be  h.__ 
to  pay  if  they  try  to  ship  Canadian-made 
American  cars  into  England. 

The  next  step  will  probably  come  in 
the  form  of  a  common  market  demand 
for  equal  treatment  with  Canada  from 
the  United  States  and  soon  we  will  have 
$800  and  $900  doodlebugs  running  like 
ants  over  a  honeycomb. 

While  the  following  material  is  not 
my  own.  I  was  interested  in  its  approach 
to  the  problems  of  trade.  I  believe  every 
Member  should  be  interested  in  all  the 
viev-'s  in  this  area  of  serious  national  wel- 
fare activities. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Meany  from  O.  R. 
Strackbein.  which  follows,  is  interesting 
and  v/hether  you  agree  or  not  with  Its 
logic  or  argument,  it  will  at  least  show 
the  other  side  of  the  free  trade  fantasy: 
The  Nationwide  Committee 

ON  Import-Export  Policy, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  16. 1964. 
Mr.  George  Meant, 
President.  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Meant:  I  have  written  you  In 
the  past  about  the  thrust  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy.  You  have  always  evinced 
a  deep  Interest  and  I  have  appreciated  your 
attention  to  my  observations. 

Despite  the  current  feeling  of  optimism 
arising  from  the  month-to-month  perform- 
ance of  our  economy,  I  feel  that  our  foreign 
economic  policy,  meaning  largely  our  for- 
eign trade  policy,  is  fundamentally  In  con- 
flict with  the  best  Interests  of  this  country, 
and  particularly,  American  labor. 

I  said  something  similar  several  years  ago. 
Developments  since  that  time,  despite  super- 
ficial appearances,  have  confirmed  my  ap- 
prehension. Not  all  or  even  the  more  omi- 
nous of  these  developments  have  yet 
surfaced.  Nevertheless,  '  they  are  In  being 
and  in  operation. 

Two  very  simple  facts  are  at  the  root  of 
our  difficulty.  First,  the  higher  American 
wage  levels,  to  which  our  mass  production, 
mass  consumption  system  owes  its  life,  and 
second,  the  great  technological  advancement 
of  other  industrial  countries  In  the  past 
decade. 

Whatever  economists  may  have  said  in  the 
past  about  our  higher  productivity  acting  as 
insulation  against  low  wage  levels  abroad; 
today,  most  of  the  Insulation  has  been  eroded 
away  or  is  by  way  of  being  eroded. 

As  a  result  our  International  competitive 
position  has  deteriorated  badly  even  though 
this  fact  is  obscured  by  our  so-called  mer- 
chandise export  surplus  of  some  $6  billion. 
It  is  only  slowly  becoming  known  that  vir- 
tually all  of  this  surplus  is  accounted  for 
by  outlays  of  public  funds,  in  the  forms  of 
subsidies  that  make  possible  the  exportation 
of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  raw  cotton,  etc.;  for- 
eign economic  aid.  Public  Law  480  ship- 
ments, etc. 

Our  exports  have  In  recent  years  been 
swollen  by  machinery  sales  in  the  wake  of 
our  rising  foreign  Investments  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  This  trend  may  be  expected  to 
level  off  and  later  to  boomerang:  meaning 
that  we  will  And  a  proportionately  smaller 
market  abroad  for  the  goods  that  we  had 
been  exporting,  since  our  companies  will 
produce  more  and  more  of  them  overseas. 
We  wUl,  on  the  other  hand,  import  pro- 
portionately more  finished  manufactures 
and  lers  raw  material  and  unmanufactured 


foodstuffs.  This  trend  is  10  years  old  and 
well  advanced.  It  means  that  employment 
is  to  that  extent  shifting  to  foreign  plants 
Our  agricultural  exports  have  grown  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  class.  This  in  turn 
means  expansion  In  labor-sparse  forms  of 
production.  More  labor  is  u.^ually  emploved 
in  processing,  fabrication,  and  flni.<=hing  than 
In  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  crops. 

In  terms  of  employment,  exchange  of  f^ni 
products  and  raw  materials  for  finished  man- 
ufactures and  manufactured  foodstuffs  Is  a 
losing   trade,   as   the  underdeveloped  coun 
tries  so  well  know. 

Even  now  we  are  insistent  that  Eurone 
negotiate  with  us  in  a  trade  in  which  we 
would  reduce  further  our  duties  on  Indus- 
trial products  in  exchange  for  an  assurance 
of  maintaining  or  Increasing  our  afTicul 
tural  export  market.  In  terms  of  w^orkers 
this  would  represent  a  decline  in  our  Indus- 
trial  employment  while  perhaps  addine  a 
few  hands  to  our  fast-shrinking  farm  em- 
ployment  or  possibly  merely  helping  it  to 
hold  its  own. 

Perhaps  the  worst  and  most  deadly  aspect 
of  our  proposed  further  tariff  reduction  of 
50  percent  is  the  effect  this  will  have  on 
numerous  industries  in  this  country  m 
Many  of  them  will  not  expand  as  they  had 
contemplated  or  might  contemplate  if  the 
outlook  were  brighter.  (2)  Instead  of  ex- 
pandmg  many  of  these  industries  will  mod- 
ernize their  plants  by  automating  or  intro- 
ducing all  the  available  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, thus  displacing  numerous  workers 
as  a  means  of  reducing  costs  and  staying  In 
business.  This  has  been  going  on  at  a  rapid 
pace,  not  all  of  it.  of  course,  attributable  to 
import  competition.  (3)  Opening  piante 
abroad  or  buying  into  going  foreign  con- 
cerns, etc.  &        " 

Some  of  the  recent  announcements  of 
prospective  investments  by  big  companies 
in  new  plant  and  equipment  lose  a  good 
part  of  their  sheen  when  we  learn  how 
much  of  It  Is  earmarked  for  foreign  instal- 
lations. The  statistics  are  not  always  easy 
to  come  by  but  some  of  them  are  startling 
and  produce  grave  misgivings  about  the 
blessings  of  the  "International  corporation  " 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  note  the  disparity  of 
interest  between  labor  and  the  corporation 
In  this  field.  The  latter  may  save  itself  while 
the  former  (i.e.,  labor)  is  left  behind  to 
contemplate  the  stagnation  of  employment 
in  our  manufacturing  establishments,  lag- 
ging farther  and  farther  behind  population 
grovirth,  with  a  handful  of  exceptions. 

The  exceptions  in  the  form  of  our  "growth- 
Industries,  may  be  expected.  In  turn  to  come 
under  the  same  centrifugal  forces  as  those 
that  have  already  spread  our  industries  over 
other  continents.  Some  of  these  growth 
elements  have  Indeed  alreadv  been  drawn 
into  the  process,  notably  electronics.  Next 
will  be  the  computers  and  similar  Innova- 
tions of  recent  years.  When  the  growth  in- 
dustries go  out  through  the  escape  hatch 
we  will  find  the  present  trend  of  skrinkage 
of  the  number  of  production  workers,  farm- 
ers, miners,  etc.,  and  the  Increase  of  employ- 
ment in  the  service,  trades,  professions,  etc., 
accelerated. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
this  process  contains  in  It  the  seeds  of  dis- 
tinctly lower  worker  pay  and  therefore  a 
shrinking  national  purchasing  power.  This 
trend  In  turn  bodes  ill  for  the  continuing 
capacity  of  our  market  to  absorb  the  output 
of  our  automating  factories. 

This  is  not  all.  Our  know-how  organiza- 
tion (research  and  development,  and  tech- 
nological and  managerial  consultants). 
whether  Independent  consulting  firms  or 
captives  of  our  corporations,  are  spreading 
their  wares  for  sale  abroad.  This  spells  a 
final  farewell  to  our  much-vaunted  tech- 
nologlal  leadership,  while  the  U.S.-foreign 
wage  gap  lingers. 
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There  are  those  wlio  will 
works  of  a  wide  variety  to 
rescue.  Without  minimizing  the  value  of 
these  to  our  social  and  economic  structure 
we  should  keep  them  strictily  separated  in 
our  minds  from  the  processes  that  (1) 
brought  this  country  to  industrial  leader- 
ship of  the  world  (now  by  way  of  being 
surrendered)  and  (2)  defeitded  the  world 
against  the  tides  of  fascism  and  communism. 

We  owe  this  system  very  much  indeed; 
but  nothing  more  do  we  owej  it  than  under- 
standing it.  ' 

My  study  of  our  present  international  eco- 
nomic dilemma  has  led  to  jmy  recognition 
of  the  liitherto  unique  character  of  our 
economy.  We  were  not  the  pnly  capitalistic 
country  in  the  world,  to  l)e  sure.  There 
were  scores  of  others.  They  operated  under 
the  profit  system  the  same  as  we.  We  were, 
however,  the  discoverers  ancj  elaborators  of 
the  mass-production,  majas-con.sumption 
system,  and  were  pioneers  Jn  several  other 
previously  unpracticed  economic  concepts. 
Among  these  were  fair  competition.  This  per- 
formed two  functions.  (1)  It  prevented  the 
hardening  of  economic  idvantage  into 
monopolistic  centers  of  )Linchallengeable 
power.  (2)  It  passed  on^tol  consumers  the 
lower  costs  realized  from  inew  inventions 
and  rising  productivity  anfl  this  achieve- 
ment opened  new  markets  by  tapping  more 
consumer  pocketbooks. 

Another  concept  that  camja  to  flower  only 
in  this  country  was  that  mass  consumption 
is  a  product  of  good  wages.  This  concept 
was  a  20th-century  product  and  collided 
with  well-entrenched  attitiudes  that  saw 
wages  simply  as  costs  and  therefore  an  ele- 
ment to  be  kept  down  in  the  interest  of 
cheap  goods  for  the  market.  It  had  not 
been  appreciated  that  wages  are  the  market's 
underpinning  and  that  mass  production 
would  be  self-defeating  without  mass  con- 
sumption. We  learned  thte  lesson  before 
1920  but  it  was  not  an  exportable  product. 
Other  countries  were  not  willing  to  "buy"  it. 

The  new  system,  however,  moved  forward 
rapidly  and  as  it  released  v^st  forces  drawn 
out  by  the  profit  motive,  i1}  lacked  the  re- 
Araint  of  competent  regulation.  In  time  it 
overexpanded  itself,  got  out  of  balance  and 
collapsed.  The  vast  econoonic  frustration 
that  was  generated  all  but  condemned  the 
whole  svftem.  We  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
tragic  error.  Having  been  bftdly  stung,  the- 
fnistrated  elements,  which  were  ntmaerous 
and  countrjrwide.  called  for  strict  regula- 
tion and  looked  more  and  more  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  leadership. 

Since  we  had  indeed  learned  the  lesson  of 
purchasing  power  and  its  dependence  on 
employmeat,  we  easily  Jumped  the  gap  and 
concluded  that  employtnent  however 
brought  about  would  pull  uS  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic depths.  Therefore  we  adopted  public 
works  as  the  magic  formula;  but  we  still  had 
a  feeling  that  this  was  not.  ap  indeed  it  could 
not  be,  the  final  answer,  for  we  looked  on  it 
as  pump  priming. 

We  had  come  to  appreciate  to  a  degree 
the  dependence  of  our  system  on  the  dy- 
namics of  production  for  profit  rather  than 
production  for  use.  It  was  the  incentive 
for  profit  that  hn.d  brought  Inventors  or 
discoverers  and  enterprisers  together  and 
lured  each  into  prodigious  efforts.  It  was 
also  the  profit  motive  that  animated  the 
builders  and  constructors  antj  gave  them,  too, 
a  strong  motive  for  extra  exertion. 

Then  we  needed  the  merchant  to  open 
markets  for  the  growing  sitream  of  goods, 
especially  the  new  devices*  new  products, 
newfangled  ways  of  doing  things,  about 
which  consumers  were  notoriously  skepti- 
cal; and  he  was  fianked  by  salesmen  and  ad- 
vertisers who  told  the  consumers  In  exag- 
gerated terms  about  the  wonders  that 
awaited  them  if  they  but  loosened  their 
purse  strings.  How  well  the  merchants, 
salesmen   and    advertisers   performed    their 
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function  was  very  important  to  the  mills, 
plants,  factories  and  mines,  and  their 
workers. 

Our  system  expanded  remarkably  and  the 
bulk  of  production  began  to  aim  at  the 
secondary  consumer  demand  as  distinguished 
from  the  primary.  The  demand  for  the 
necessities  and  the  staples  was  quite  station- 
ary and  could  be  expected  to  expand  only 
with  population  increase.  The  market  for 
the  goods  that  catefed  to  the  secondary  de- 
sires, on  the  other  hand,  could  be  limitless 
and  Its  expansion  depended  on  purchasing 
power. 

This  secondary  market,  while  extremely  at- 
tractive, was,  however,  much  more  sensitive 
than  the  other.  It  could  collapse  much  more 
suddenly  than  it  could  be  developed.  People 
had  to  eat  but  they  could  do  without  the 
frills  and  the  luxuries. 

This  fact,  I.e.,  the  sensitivity  of  the  mar- 
ket for  the  nonessentials.  Introduced  in  mag- 
nified form  the  element  of  confidence  as  an 
important  psychological  factor  In  the  busi- 
ness world.  It  was  not  difficult  to  calculate 
how  many  pounds  of  salt,  sugar,  flour, 
potatoes,  and  beans,  or  yards  of  gingham 
would  be  needed  for  the  market.  The  num- 
ber of  stomachs  was  equal  to  the  population, 
and  the  number  of  people  to  be  dressed  was 
the  same.  It  was  a  different  matter  to  fore- 
cast the  demand  for  gewgaws,  frills,  and  fancy 
goods  because  the  demand  could  fluctuate 
from  peak  to  valley  in  a  short  time.  In- 
fluenced by  stimulative  or  discouraging 
economic  events. 

Investment  in  the  production  of  the  sec- 
ondary goods  therefore  was  guided  in  great 
part  by  confidence  In  the  future.  This  con- 
fidence was  usually  slow  In  the  coming  after 
a  panic  or  depression.*^  It  was  tentative  and 
hesitant.  In  time,  if  expectations  were 
filled,  it  gained  momentum  and  then  little 
by  little  exuberance  ousted  the  hesitancy, 
and  we  fioated  into  an  era  of  prosperity. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  controls  or  regula- 
tions, as  mentioned  above,  we  characteristi- 
cally soon  ran  through  the  top  and  then 
crashed. 

Why  then  cannot  public  works,  school  and 
hospital  building,  road  and  dam  construc- 
tion, etc.,  perform  the  same  function  as  thei 
profit  motive?  These  pursuits  are  profit- 
able. Why  then  can  they  not  spark  and 
maintain  a  longrun  wave  of  rising  bxislness 
activity? 

It  is  because  they  are  not  hitched  to 
futurity  in  a  continuous  fiow,  as  is  repre- 
sented by  consumer  demand  for  goods.  Pub- 
lic works  are  necessarily  piecemeal,  dis- 
jointed. Independent,  and  are  broken  Into 
nonrecurring  units.  When  the  public  money 
stops,  they  stop.  Contracts  are  gained 
through  bids  and  there  is  no  production  line 
running  indefinitely  into  the  future. 

Public  works  may  indeed  spark  a  rising 
confidence  by  putting  money  into  circula- 
tion but,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by 
confidence-inspiring  factors  they  will  not  put 
the  business  escalator  into  gear.  This  latter 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  promising 
outlook  for  rising  sales  volumes,  not  of 
staple  products  but  of  the  nonessentials 
day  the  goods  that  are  sold  above  the  sub-^9sensltlve;  roughhewn  and  bold  rather  than 


of  the  good  things  of  life  if  these  aspira- 
tions cannot  be  met?  We  merely  create  then 
a  revolution  of  rising  expectations  ahead 
of  our  capacity  to  meet  the  expectations. 
Give  the  innovators,  the  enterprisers,  pro- 
ducers, and  the  merchants  a  stake  in  the  suc- 
cess of  meeting  the  rising  expectations  by 
assuring  them  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  In  the  form  of  attractive  re- 
wards, and  the  maximimi  of  output  will  be 
produced.  As  the  demand  continues,  sup- 
ported by  purchasing  power,  the  incentive 
to  exertion  of  extraordinary  effort  continues. 
The  process  becomes  self-propelling. 

This  is  what  our  system  set  out  to  do  hlth- 
erward  from  the  Civil  War.  It  ran  Into 
trouble  from  time  to  time  and  stumbled 
and  fell.  After  the  last  great  debacle,  to 
repeat,  we  looked  more  and  more  to  gov- 
ernment and  placed  our  economy  under  in- 
creasingly strict  controls.  We  had  about 
lost  confidence  In  the  profit  system.  There 
were  indeed  those  who  thought  we  had 
somewhere  else  to  go  and  should  discard  our 
system. 

We  learned  a  hard  lesson;  but  we  did  gain 
some  substantial  understanding  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  fashioned  cushions  against  the 
crashes  and  slowed  downtrends  so  that  the 
crashes  could  perhaps  be  avoided  altogether. 
Notably  during  this  period,  we  extended  the 
concept  of  fair  competition  to  the  field  of 
purchasing  power  by  establishing  a  floor  un- 
der wages  and  a  ceiling  on  hours.  This  is 
to  say,  we  prevented  the  sweatshop  operator 
from  breaking  down  the  bulwarks  of  pvu-- 
chasing  power  through  wage  cutting. 

We  threw  overboard  the  old  notion  that 
the  best  way  to  achieve  low-cost  goods  was 
by  depressing  wages,  because  we  had  rec- 
ognized the  function  of  more  money  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  as  the  magnet  that 
would  pull  toward  lower  costs  through 
greater  productivity  and  mass  production. 
The  enterpriser  knew  that  if  he  could  mar- 
ket an  excellent  product  at  a  low  price  he 
could  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  bonanza. 
This  factor  was  a  part  of  the  self-propulsive 
mechanism  that  is  absent  from  public  works. 

Now.  because  of  international  political 
considerations  and  because  of  a  residue  of 
philosophy  that  disdained  the  entrepreneur 
and  debased  his  function,  we  halted  our  un- 
derstanding at  the  water's  edge.  The  fair- 
ness of  competition  both  In  respect  to  domes- 
tic production  and  domestic  wages,  to  which 
we  wisely  attached  ourselves,  was  not  ex- 
tended to  trade  from  abroad.  Yet  it  must  be 
clear  that  competition  from  other  lands 
could  produce  as  much  havoc  as  unregulated 
domestic  wage  and  price  competition.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  legislate  for  foreign 
countries;  but  we  could  regulate  the  com- 
petition of  their  goods  as  they  came  Into  this 
country. 

We  took  an  opposite  tack.  We  undertook 
to  dismantle  the  defenses  that  we  had;  and 
some  of  them  were  no  doubt  higher  than 
necessary;  but  we  overlooked  the  function 
of  confidence  as  a  factor  In  our  economy. 
We  also  refused  to  recognize  the  hitherto 
uniqueness  of  our  system.     We  seemed   to 
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sistence  level  carry  the  greater  burden  of  our 
economic  prosperity.  This  fact,  again,  points 
to  the  Importance  of  employment  at  good 
wages,  but  pointing  to  these  goals  does  not 
of  Itself  attain  them. 

What  is  obviously  needed  is  a  meshing  to- 
gether of  the  various  indispensable  factf)rs 
that  support  each  other  and  without  any  one 
of  which  the  system  will  give  a  poor  account 
of  Itself.  In  a  planned  economy  In  which 
production  Is  for  use  rather  than  for  profit 
there  can  be  little  or  no  play  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  devises  new  products,  new  designs, 
and  new  uses.    There  is  little  incentive. 

To  what  purpose  then  awaken  new  visions, 
novel  Ideas  for  emancipating  man  from  un- 
inspiring toll  or  lifting  his  eyes  to  enjoyment 


tentative;  always  sanguine  and  chafing  at  the 
bit  rather  than  hesitant  and  sometimes  timid 
until  reassurances  bolstered  Its  morale.  We 
seemed  to  think  that  we  could  beat  the  sys- 
tem over  the  head  with  impunity.  That  was 
another  error. 

Now  that  other  Industrial  countries,  hav- 
ing observed  the  unbelievable  energy  of  our 
system  and  its  prodigious  output  during  the 
last  World  War,  have  adopted  important 
elements  of  this  system,  we  have  lost  ova 
unique  position.  We  are  now  surrounded  by 
and  exposed  to  systems  of  production  that 
are  fast  on  our  heels,  "using  our  own  pro- 
duction methods  and  enjoying  new  heights 
of  productivity  but  retaining  distinctly  lower 
levels  of  wages. 
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Under  our  trad^  policy  we  accept  goods 
from  abroad  manufactured  under  wage 
standards  that  have  with  wisdom  afore- 
thought been  outlawed  In  this  country. 

I  have  already  noted  the  consequences  of 
such  a  policy  in  breakdown  of  confidence, 
flow  of  investments  to  greener  pastures 
abroad  and  the  eventual  relative  shrinkage  of 
our  exports  (which  is  exactly  what  out  trade 
policy  is  supF>osed  to  avoid).  I  have  also 
noted  how  the  pressure  for  automation  is  en- 
hanced by  import  competition  under  circum- 
stances that  rob  the  worker  displacing  proc- 
ess of  the  classical  benefits  attributed  to 
automation. 

We  cannot  expect  our  economy.  If  we  take 
note  of  its  morale  and  spirit,  sensitive  as 
these  are  to  market  outlook,  to  lead  forth 
at  its  best  when  it  is  exposed  outwardly  to 
conditions  that  we  have  recognized  as  crip- 
pling and  disruptive  when  coming  from 
within.  No  business  will  venture  when  the 
horizon  Is  dark  or  threatens  a  storm;  and 
that  is  what  rising  competitive  imports, 
freed  from  regulation,  pose  to  many  of  our 
great  industries.  These,  the  latter,  let  us 
keep  In  mind,  can  escape,  as  many  have  been 
doing;  but  what  do  we  say  to  their  workers? 
And  what  do  we  say  to  small  industries  and 
to  the  communities  that  cluster  around 
them? 
Again,  we  should  draw  a  distinction. 

1.  If  the  imports  consist  of  the  staples 
with  a  well-defined  and  rather  stable  per 
capita  consumption,  they  will  displace  that 
much  domestic  production,  unit  for  unit. 
They  will  do  measurable  damage  but  this 
may  be  offset  by  opening  foreign  markets  to 
exports  that  we  would  not  otherwise  enjoy. 

2.  If  the  Imports  on  the  other  hand  con- 
sist of  goods  of  the  kind  already  men- 
tioned; i.e.,  those  that  cater  to  secondary 
consumer  needs  we  get  a  double  bill  of 
damage  or  more.  The  direct  displacement 
of  labor  will  be  the  lesser  part  of  the  dam- 
age. Less  visible  but  more  extensive  and 
oppressive  damage  will  come  from  the  pall 
of  uncertainty  and  shattered  confidence  thus 

•generated  plus  the  compvQsion  unseasonably 
to  automate  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  im- 
port competition. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  burden  of  the  Import 
problem  and  represents  the  dilemma  posed 
by  a  number  of  past  tariff  reductions  and 
by  the  proposed  new  ones. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  Is  an  objective 
analysis  and  that  you  will  entertain  It  In  that 
ll^ht. 


-With  all  best  wishes. 


Sincerely, 


O.  R.  Strackbein, 

Chairman. 


COMPENSATION   FOR   ACQUISITION 
OF  REAL  PROPERTY 


Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Greorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  at  this  time  would 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
report,  entitled  "Study  of  Compensation 
and  Assistance  for  Persons  Affected  by 
Real  Property  Acquisition  in  Federal  and 
Federally  Assisted  Programs."  submitted 
by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition,  after  a  3 -year 
study. 


For  some  time  now  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  subject  of  just  com- 
pensation for  the  acquisition  of  real 
property.  In  the  88th  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, I  introduced  H.R.  3991.  which 
would  have  provided  relocation  assist- 
ance for  displaced  families  and  busi- 
nesses. It  was  disheartening  to  me  that 
this  measure  was  not  considered  on  the 
House  floor,  as  it  would  have  assisted 
many  displaced  families  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, who,  at  that  time,  were  suffering 
severe  hardship  due  to  the  condemnation 
of  their  homes  during  the  cold  winter 
months. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  there  must  be 
some  standard  of  compensation  and 
other  assistance  given  to  private  persons 
and  businesses  affected  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty under  Federal  and  federally  aided 
programs.  Our  present  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  result  in  many  inequities 
between  those  whose  property  is  taken 
for  one  Federal  project  against  those 
whose  land  is  acquired  for  another  Fed- 
eral project. 

In  case  my  colleagues  may  misunder- 
stand, I  am  not  questioning  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
"just  compensation"  must  be  defined 
with  a  view  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter  of  the  law.  in  fairness  to  persons 
and  businesses  which  are  affected  by  the 
taking  of  land  for  military  purposes,  for 
highways,  for  uses  such  as  post  offices. 
Federal  buildings,  for  urban  renewal  and 
other  numerous  programs  which  require 
that  land  acquisition  be  uniform. 

In  many  cases  the  persons  affected  by 
acquisition  of  land  have  not  received 
even  the  appraised  value  of  the  land. 
Yet  in  other  cases,  involving  different 
agencies  of  the  Goverrunent,  the  full  ap- 
praised value  of  the  land  is  given. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  involv- 
ing businesses,  is  the  loss  of  source  of 
income  by  relocation  of  main  highways, 
and  so  forth.  Provisions  should  be  made 
for  uniform  compensation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  source  of  income,  even 
though  the  business  itself  was  not  re- 
moved. 

In  addition,  in  connection  with  reloca- 
tion assistance  provided  for  those  dis- 
placed by  Federal  or  federally  aided  pro- 
grams, particularly  our  elderly  citizens 
and  those  of  low  income  who  live  in 
rental  units,  the  inequities  existing  for 
compensation  to  these  citizens  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  is  not  my  belief 
that  this  legislation  will  correct  every- 
thing, but  I  seek  to  eliminate  the  great 
disparities  now  existing  and  I  do  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  give  every  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  this  legislation 
seeks  to  solve. 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  CRITI- 
CIZES UNNECESSARY  COMPENSA- 
TION TO  WASHINGTON.  D.C., 
AREA  BANKS  BY  THE  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT  FOR  CASHING 
GOVERNMENT  CHECKS;  RECOM- 
MENDS END  TO  SUBSIDY 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Comptroller  General,  head  of  the  con- 
gressional watchdog  General  Account- 
ing Office,  in  a  report  just  out  late  last 
week  strongly  recommends  that  the 
Treasury  terminate  an  outdated  1943 
agreement  to  compensate  Washington 
area  banks  for  cashing  Government  sal- 
ary checks.  This  wartime  agreement  is 
based  on  circumstances  that  changed 
years  ago  and  is  no  longer  needed.  It 
costs  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually. 

Furthermore,  the  agreeme^  is  dis- 
criminatory in  that  some  bankVin  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  and  banks  ripcated 
outside  the  Washington,  D.C.,  ar^a  are 
not  compensated  at  all  under  the  agree- 
ment. I  understand,  however,  that 
these  other  banks  are  maneuvering  to  be 
cut  in  on  this  dole. 

Instead  of  paying  the  participating 
banks  directly  for  each  check  cashed,  the 
Treasury  maintains  depositary  balances 
in  the  banks.  On  December  31,  1963, 
these  Treasury  balances  amounted  to  $12 
million  that  the  banks  could  play  around 
with— either  to  loan  out,  to  buy  the  Grov- 
ernment's  own  high-interest-paying 
bonds,  or  even  to  buy  municipal  bonds 
which  are  entirely  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax. 

Twelve  million  dollars  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment about  $500,000  per  year  in  in- 
terest. If  the  recipient  banks  then  buy 
high-grade,  tax-free  municipal  bonds 
netting  3  V2  percent,  they  will  earn  $420,- 
000  tax  free.  So  there  goes  approxi- 
mately $210,000  in  income  taxes  that  the 
Government  is  also  losing. 

The  sum  of  $710,000  per  year,  which 
amounts  to  25  cents  per  check,  in  public 
moneys  for  a  program  that  should  have 
ended  20  years  ago  is  indefensible.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Comptroller 
General's  recommendation  is  speedily 
carried  out  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  Comptroller  General's  statement 

is  as  follows :  ^  ^ 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  19,  1965. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  thi 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 
Our  review  of  the  Treasury   Department 
program  for  compensating  Washington,  D^. 
area  banks  for  cashing  salary  checks  for  Fed- 
eral  employees   disclosed   that   the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  program  was  started 
in   1943   have   changed  materially  and  that 
compensating  the  banks  for  this  service  no 
longer  appears  to  be  necessary  and  therefore 
should  be  discontinued.     Discontinuance  ol 
this  program,  would  result  in  annual  savings 
to  the  Government  of  about  $270,000. 

Further,  we  found  that  banks  were  receiv- 
ing compensation  for  cashing  all  types  ol 
Government  checks,  including  those  of  Its 
customers,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  tw 
agreement  which  provides  that  the  banks  be 
compensated  only  for  cashing  Government 
.salary  checks  for  noncustomers.  Some  banss 
m  the  Washington,  D.C,  area  and  banks  lo- 
cated outside  the  Washington,  D.C,  area  art 
not  being  compensated  by  the  Treasury  ic 
cashing  Government  salary  checks. 

We  are  reporting  thls^^atter  to  the  Con- 
gress because  It  discloses  an  opportunity  to 
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save  about  $270,000  a  year.  The  report  also 
Illustrates  the  Importance  of  management's 
reviewing  from  time  to  time  arrangements 
which  result  in  the  continuing  expenditure 
of  public  funds  in  order  to  Identify  those 
that  are  no  longer  necessary  and  can  be 
eliminated. 

This  program  was  Instituted  In  1943  as  an 
Inducement  to  the  banks  to  cash  salary 
checks  for  Federal  employees  at  no  cost,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  sharp  Increase  In  the 
number  of  such  employees  £n  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  area,  and  large  numbers  of  salary 
payments  were  being  converted  from  a  cash 
to  a  check  basis.  The  1943  agreement,  which 
provided  that  banks  becoming  a  party  to  the 
agreement  would  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  for  each  Government  salary  check 
cashed  for  noncustomers.  Is  basically  the 
same  agreement  under  which  the  program 
is  presently  being  operated. 

The  Treasury  Department  maintains  de- 
positary balances  with  the  banks  In  amounts 
sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  cashing 
Goverrunent  checks  under  this  agreement. 
At  December  31,  1963,  about  $12  million  In 
Government  funds  were  on  deposit  with  the 
16  Washington,  D.C,  area  banks  participat- 
ing In  the  check-cashing  program.        * 

Since  1943,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
Increase  In  the  numbei^  banking  and  com- 
mercial establishments'^ which  are  available 
for  cashing  checks.  Many  Washington,  D.C, 
area  banks  not  participating  In  the  check- 
cashing  program  do  not  charge  for  cashing 
Government  checks.  We  found  also  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  refused  to  com- 
pensate banks  located  outside  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  area  for  cashing  Government  checks 
for  Individuals  on  the  basis  that  the  cash- 
ing of  such  checks  without  charge  was  not 
a  requirement  of  Federal  law  and  this  service 
was  not  essential  Government  business  of  a 
type  that  warranted  compensation  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  brought  our  findings  to  the  attention 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  proposed 
that  the  agreement  for  compensating  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  area  banks  be  terminated.  The 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^ 
replied  on  December  1,  1964,  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  did  not  agree  with  all  our 
reasoning  on  this  matter  but  stated  that. 
If  our  report  contained  a  recommendation 
that  the  check-cashing  agreement  be  discon- 
tinued, the  Treasury  Department  would 
comply  therewith.  AccordJiigly.  we  are  rec- 
ommending that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury terminate  the  check-cBBhing  agreement 
and  thereby  discontinue  the  practice  of  com- 
pensating certain  Washington,  D.C,  area 
banks  for  cashing  Government  checks.  We 
are  recommending  also  thafl;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  consider  arranging  for  a  review 
of  the  operations  of  this  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  adjustments,  where  appro- 
priate, to  bring  the  compensation  received 
by  the  banks  for  cashing  Government  checks 
more  closely  in  line  with  the  amounts  that 
the  banks  were  entitled  to  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


EXCISE  TAX  ON  USE  OP  TEtEPHONE 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGrath]  may 
extend  his  remarks,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
Jersey's  Second  District,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  is  classified  as 
one  of  the  most  severely  depressed  dis- 
tricts in  the  entire  Nation.  Despite  this, 
during  1964,  residents  of  my  district  paid 
approximately  $2.4  million  in  telephone 
excise  taxes. 

This  excise  tax  on  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone seems  discriminatory  from  sev- 
eral standpoints.  In  the  first  place,  the 
taxes  were  imposed  in  1941  and.  as  a 
temporary  measure  to  help  cover  the  cost 
of  our  participation  in  the  Korean  poUce 
action,  were  increased  in  1951.  These 
increases  were  extended  in  1954  and 
have  been  included  in  the  annual  exten- 
sions since  1959. 

I  feel  the  Congress  should  abolish 
these  temporary  taxes  which  were  im- 
posed long  ago  for  a  specific  purpose. 
Previous  attempts  to  secure  reform  have 
failed,  but  something  should  be  done  to 
alleviate  this  unfair  burden.  This  tax 
hits  hardest  at  the  low-income  citizen 
who  must  pay  the  same  tax  rate  as  those 
with  greater  ability  to  pay.  The  10  per- 
cent levy  on  communications  is  one  of 
the  most  unfair  of  these  excise  taxes. 

Of  the  approximately  $14.7  billion  the 
Federal  Government  expects  to  realize 
from  excise  taxes  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  telephone  and  telegraph  users 
will  contribute  $1  billion.  And  since  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  must 
also  pay  Federal  taxes  and  since  some  of 
this  must  be  absorbed  by  users  of  their 
services,  the  American  people  are  suffer-^ 
ing  double  taxation  as  a  result  of  this 
excise  tax. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  repeal  the 
excise  tax  on  communications,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant measure. 


TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
STUDENT  INTERNS 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  allow  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  employ  a  student 
intern  during  the  acad^ic  vacation 
period,  from  June  1  through  August  31. 
The  bill  does  not  call  for  any  additional 
salary  authorization  but  rather  permits 
the  temporary  summer  employment  of 
one  additional  person  over  a  Member's 
normal  staff  limit. 

As  one  who  has  had  summer  student 
interns  on  his  staff  in  the  past,  I  am 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  giving  in- 
terested young  men  and  women  the  op- 
portunity to  view  the  legislative  process 
from  the  close-up  perspective  of  a  con- 
gressional office.  I  might  add  that  in  my 
experience  summer  interns  are  able  to 
contribute  effectively  to  the  functioning 
of  a  congressional  oflBce. 


It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  ofiBces 
are  not  staffed  to  capacity  and  could  hire 
a  summer  intern  if  they  wished.  It  Is 
also  true,  however,  that  many  offices, 
which  are  already  fully  staffed  and  would 
like  to  have  the  services  of  a  student  in- 
tern during  the  summer  months,  are  un- 
able to  accept  an  intern  because  of  the 
staff  limitation. 

My  proposal,  which  parallels  one  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Howard  Robison,  of  New 
York,  would  permit  such  offices  to  make 
use  of  the  services  of  a  student  intern 
while  requiring  no  further  appropriation 
of  funds.  The  intern  would  be  paid  out 
of  whatever  funds  were  available  from 
the  Member's  regular.salary  allowance. 

The  success  of  the  student  intern  pro- 
grams in  the  past  attests  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  encouraging  college  and  university 
students  to  spend  a  summer  working  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  proposal. 

N 


TRAFFIC  IN  FIREARMS 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  day  after  tragic  day  and  hour 
after  fateful  hour  somewhere  In  this  Na- 
tion someone  suffers  because  of  the  mis- 
use of  a  firearm. 

Our  Washington  newspapers  and  the 
press  reports  from  hpme  carry,  all  |;oo. 
frequently,     stories     tnitiatecj,    because" 
someone  had  misused  a  gun.  ■     - 

And  yet  the  trafficking,  irresponsible 
trafficking,  in  these  deadly  weapons  con- 
tinues unabated  in  the  United  States 
while  the  elected  officials  ignore  public 
sentiment  for  stricter  control  of  these 
instruments  of  crime  and  destruction. 

Crime  continues  to  flourish  in  this 
great  Nation  of  laws.  The  statistics 
mount  every  year.  Yet  every  year,  de- 
spite evidence  of  wide  public  support  for 
action  by  the  Congress,  we  do  nothing. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Carl  Bakal, 
writing  in  the  December  1964  Harper's 
magazine,  that  more  than  17,000  Amer- 
icans are  firearms  victims  each  year. 
This  figure  includes  more  than  half  the 
8,500  outright  murders,  at  least  half  the 
22,000  annual  suicide  victims,  and  about 
2,000  accident  victims,  25  percent  of 
whom  are  14  years  of  age  or  younger. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
1,737,000  new  firearms  entering  the  civil- 
ian market  annually  in  this  Nation. 
Despite  two  Federal  laws  designed  to  con- 
trol the  distribution  of  these  weapons, 
control  is  all  but  impossible.  Even  in 
cities  and  local  communities  where  the 
need  to  control  firearms  is  felt  and  strong 
firearms  laws  have  been  enacted  calling 
for  permits  and  even  registration,  local 
authorities  are  helpless  in  controlling  the 
influx  of  weapons  from  other  States  or 
even  from  another  coimtry. 
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The  major  and  most  significant  con- 
tributor to  this  lack  of  control  is  the 
absence  of  legislation  to  police  the  dis- 
tribution of  weapons  through  mail-or- 
der gun  firms. 

On  January  31,  1965,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  the  tragic  story  of  a  yoimg 
Baltimore  youth  who  upon  walking  into 
a  local  police  station,  annoimced  that  he 
had  just  shot  and  killed  his  mother, 
father,  and  11 -year-old  sister.  He  then 
handed  a  .38  caliber  foreign  revolver 
and  a  pocket  full  of  cartridges  to  the  of- 
ficer on  duty.  Where  did  this  boy  get 
that  gun?  From  a  mail-order  gun  firm 
In  California.  What  right  does  anyone 
hav%  to  sell  a  weapon  to  a  15-year-old 
child? 

Not  too  long  ago,  on  December  29, 
1964,  three  yovmg  Tennesseans  were 
picked  up  and  found  to  be  carrying  a  .45 
caliber  submachinegun  with  ammimi- 
tion,  and  a  .38  caliber  pistol.  One  of 
these  men  was  2?,  one  18,  and  the  third 
16.  What  earthly  use  does  any  person 
of  any  age  in  this  Nation  today  have  for 
a  submachinegun?  Fortunately,  these 
men  were  picked  up  before  those  weap- 
ons could  be  used. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  citing  instance 
after  instance  where  firearms  in  irre- 
sponsible hands  have  led  to  heartache 
and  tragedy.  The  Washington  Post  car- 
ries almost  daily  in  its  editorial  and  news 
columns  items  pointing  to  the  tragic 
misuse  of  firearms.  Mr.  Alan  Barth  of 
the  Post's  editorial  staff  is  to  be  com- 
mented for  his  excellent  job  of  awaken- 
ing the  public  conscience  to  this  con- 
stant menace. 

Somewhere  in  this  land  today,  perhaps 
this  very  moment,  a  life  will  be  taken  or 
a  home  destroyed  because  some  irre- 
sponsible person  has  gotten  hold  of  a  gun 
and  misused  it.  If  the  Congress  had 
faced  up  to  its  responsibility  that  person 
might  have  been  spared. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  today  is 
designed  to  drastically  curtail  the  traf- 
ficking of  firearms  into  the  hands  of  the 
irresponsible. 

It  is  not  a  stringent  bill.  It  in  no  way 
interferes  with  any  responsible  person's 
constitutional  rights,  or  anyone's  con- 
stitutional rights  for  that  matter. 

This  bill  would  simply  make  it  illegal 
to  ship  firearms  interstate  to  juveniles, 
persons  under  indictment  or  who  have 
been  convicted  of  crimes  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  1 
year  or  a  person  who  is  a  fugitive  from 
justice. 

To  secure  a  mail-order  firearm,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  a  person  to  sub- 
mit a  sworn  statement,  attested  by  a 
notary  public,  to  the  effect  that  such  per- 
son is  18  years  of  age  or  more,  that  he  is. 
not  prohibited  by  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  from  receiving  a  firearm  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  and  that  there  are 
no  provisions  of  law,  regulations,  or  ordi- 
nances applicable  to  the  locality  to 
which, the  handgun  or  firearm  will  be 
shipped.  Which  would  be  violated  by  such 
person's  receipt  or  possession  of  the 
handgun  or  firearm. 

There  is  no  registr^on  requirement 
in  this  bill.    Nor  is  there  anything  in  it 


to  prohibit  a  parent  from  giving  his 
child  a  firearm  if  he  desired.  What  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  do  is  to  pre- 
vent the  surreptitious  possession  of  fire- 
arms by  juveniles  and  other  irrespon- 
sible persons. 

I  realize  that  this  is  not  as  strong  a 
bill  as  some  would  like.  But  it  is  a 
reasonable  bill.  As  a  law,  this  would 
deny  no  one  the  right  to  possess  a  fire- 
arm if  he  meets  the  minimal  responsi- 
bility requirements  as  outlined. 

There  is  a  mounting  need  in  this  Na- 
tion for  control  of  firearms  trafficking. 
There  is  sentiment,  strong  public  senti- 
ment, for  control.  The  Congress  has 
been  studying  this  problem  for  4  years 
and  its  studies  affirm  the  need  for  control. 

There  is  no  reason  for  further  delay. 
Our  duty  is  before  us.  The  penalty  for 
further  delay  will  be  paid  in  the  most 
priceless  commodity  In  the  world — hu- 
man lives. 


ILLUSTRATED   CAPITOL    MAGAZINE 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  to  author- 
ize printing  as  a  House  document  a  re- 
vised illustrated  edition  of  the  magazine- 
type  publication  called  "The  Capitol." 
This  measure  is  designed  to  supersede 
all  current  proposals  to  reprint  House 
Document  No.  394  of  the  87th  Congress 
in  order  that  the  newly  proposed  publi- 
cation may  contain  up-to-date  informa- 
tion. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  permit  each  Member  of  the 
House  to  receive  1,000  copies  of  this 
magazine  for  such  distribution  as  they 
wish  to  make. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  BILL  FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Huot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thisTJoint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  being  asked  to  consider  H.R.  5688,  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is,  I  believe,  ill-timed,  ill- 
considered  legislation.  A  brief  history 
of  this  bill  should  demonstrate  why  it 
should  not  pass. 

This  bill  is  a  rehash  of  a  series  of  crime 
bills  which  have  been  before  this  House 
in  recent  years.  In  the  88th  Congress, 
H.R.  7525,  the  predecessor  to  H.R.  946 
passed  the  House  and  went  on  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  District  Committee 
almost  totally  rejected  the  bill.  It  made 
wholesale  revisions  to  it.  For  example: 
The  Senate  committee  rejected  title  I  as 


being  imable  to  withstand  constitutional 
attack  since  it  failed  to  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  accused  individ- 
uals from  improper  interrogation  and 
detention.  There  are  many  other  ex- 
amples where  the  Senate  committee  re- 
jected totally  or  accepted  only  after 
major  revision,  the  House  version.  And 
yet,  the  House  District  Committee  lias 
chosen  to  ignore  the  Senate  version,  i 
do  not  urge  for  one  minute  that  the  House 
must  accede  completely  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Senate  committee.  I  do,  how- 
ever, strongly  urge  that  when  the  two 
Houses  entertain  such  divergent  points 
of  view  this  House  should  at  least  ex- 
amine those  areas  of  conflict.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  asking  too  much  to  ask  that 
the  House  District  Committee  hold  full 
and  adequate  hearings  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  Senate  version.  But  no,  we 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  consider  a  bill  of 
vital  importance  to  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  the  ben- 
efit of  any  hearings  at  all. 

Furthermore,  serious  attacks  have  been 
made  upon  the  constitutionality  of  many 
of  this  bill's  provisions  by  such  respon- 
sible groups  as  the  Justice  Department, 
the  District  Commissioners,  the  Council 
on  Law  Enforcement,  and  the  bar  asso- 
ciation. Yet  the  District  committee  has 
chosen  not  to  accept  the  covmsel  of  these 
distinguished  groups  and  has  chosen  to 
again  report  out  this  bill  containing  the 
very  sections  against  which  these  groups 
cautioned. 

I  believe  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  this  bill  totally  disregards  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  of  February 
15,  1965,  in  which  he  calls  for  "a  fair 
and  effective  system  of  law  enforcement" 
and  "imaginative  improvements  in  the 
entire  legal  and  social  structure  of  our 
criminal  law  and  its  administration." 
Purthei-more,  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
President's  simultaneous  statement  that 
he  will  "establish  a  commission  which 
will  concern  itself  specifically  with  crime 
and  law  enforcement  in  the  District." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  recent  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  many  District 
bills  pass  the  House  by  default.  It  is 
often  difiBcult  to  muster  suflcient  interest 
to  get  Members  to  the  floor  for  a  meas- 
ure which  ostensibly  has  no  effect  upon 
them  in  their  home  districts.  This  is  not 
true  of  the  District  crime  bill.  Other 
jurisdictions  will  look  on.  They  will  see 
the  Congress  passing  harsh,  oppressive 
legislation.  They  will  be  tempted  to 
consider  it  for  themselves.  Criminal 
procedure  must  keep  pace  with  modem 
psychology  and  criminology.  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  must  be  fortified,  not 
weakened. 

HALT  THE  CRIPPLING  EFFECTS  OF 
INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Derwinski]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
attention  has  naturally  been  riveted  to 
the  current  problems  in  foreign  affairs: 
Vietnam,  Cyprus,  Congo,  Malaysia,  and 
other  unresolved  world  trouble  spots. 

On  the  domestic  front  the  series  of 
events  in  Selma,  Ala.,  have  naturally  been 
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under  very  close  scrutiny  by  most  of  our 

citizens.  ,     ^,      ^^. 

During  the  past  week  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  attempted  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  its  readei*s  to  the  dangers  of 
inflation.  SpecificaUy,  these  articles 
present  historical  evidence  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  inflation  depreciates  our 
money  and  erodes  the  savings,  pensions, 
and  insurance  of  individuals. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  inflation  vividly  seen  in  eco- 
nomic history,  the  Tribune  produced  flve 
articles  which  I  place  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks. 
[From  the  Chicago   (111.)   TYlbune,  Mar.  14, 

1965) 
Reminders  of  Inflation — I:  Prance,  1790-96 
It  Is  easy  to  forget  the  perils  of  Inflation 
when  things  seem  to  be  going  smoothly  and 
when  the  Government  keeps  assuring  us 
there  Is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

But  the  mounting  alarm  of  economists 
and  bankers  (even  Chairman  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  fears  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  new  Inflation)  should  alert  us 
to  the  havoc  that  Inflation  can  cause — and 
has  caused  In  one  country  after  another.  We 
musn't  become  so  anesthetized  by  the  prom- 
ises of  a  Government-financed  Utopia  as  to 
forget  that  other  countries  have  tumbled 
over  the  brink  In  pursuit  Of  the  same  en- 
ticing goal.  And  the  Government's  me- 
chanical assurances  should  remind  us  of 
similar  assurances  which  have  been  given 
so  often  before,  and  have  proved  false. 

They  should  remind  us  that  In  1790.  on 
the  eve  of  the  great  classic  example  of  In- 
flation, members  of  the  revolutionary  French 
National  Assembly  welcomett  the  proposal  to 
restore  prosperity  by  Issuing  paper  money, 
called  "asslgnats,"  backed  by  the  land  which 
had  been  seized  from  the  church.  It  was 
hailed  as  "the  only  means  to  Insure  hap- 
piness, glory,  and  liberty  to  the  French 
nation." 

"We  are  told,"  the  respected  nobleman, 
Mlrabeau,  Informed  the  assembly,  "that 
paper  money  will  become  superabundant. 
Of  what  paper  do  you  speak?  If  of  a  paper 
vrtthout  a  solid  base,  undoubtedly;  If  of 
one  based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  landed 
property,  never." 

Of  course  Mlrabeau  knew  better;  barely  a 
year  earlier  he  had  denounced  paper  money 
as  "a  nursery  of  tyranny,  corruption,  and 
delusion."  But  Prance  faced  a  financial 
crisis,  and  In  time  of  crisis  even  intelligent 
men  sometimes  grasp  for  the  most  conven- 
ient straws. 

The  tragedy  of  the  asslgnats  Is  well  known. 
At  first,  the  Issue  was  limited  to  400  million 
Uvres,  and  was  vised  to  pay  pressing  gov- 
ernment obligations.  The  asslgnats  could 
be  used  to  buy  the  church  land.  In  which 
event  they  were  to  be  retired  .from  circula- 
tion, or  they  could  continue  In  circulation  as 
long  as  land  was  available  as  security. 

But  as  the  land  was  sold,  the  Govern- 
ment failed  to  destroy  the  money.  It  spent 
It  over  again;  and  as  still  more  money  was 
needed  to  prepare  for  war  and  to  keep  the 
people  content,  It  printed  new  asslgnats. 

Prices  rose  dally.  Wherf  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette was  told  the  people  couldn't  afford 
bread,  she  Is  said  to  have  suggested  they  eat 
cake.  Instead  of  pacifying  the  people,  the 
outpoiorlng  of  asslgnats  angered  them.  Mod- 
erate leaders  were  replaced,  by  radicals;  the 
royal  family  was  guillotined,  and  the  asslg- 
nats were  piunped  out  faster  than  ever. 
Soon  the  peasants  refused  to  accept  paper 
money,  complaining  It  couldn't  be  used  even 
to  feed  the  horses.  A  loaf  of  bread  cost 
45  Uvres,  or  what  had  been  almost  a  year's 
wages.  By  1796.  It  took  12,000  paper  Uvres 
to  buy  the  gold  louls,  a  coin  which  had  once 
been  the  equivalent  of   1   llvre.     Only  half 
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of  the  former  church  lands  remained  as  se- 
curity for  the  asslgnats,  but  their  volume 
had  climbed  to  451/2  billion  Uvres. 

In  the  faU  of  1795.  citizens  of  Paris  re- 
belled and  a  26-year-old  artillery  officer 
named  Napoleon  Bonaparte  subdued  them 
with  "a  whiff  of  grapeshot." 

The  asslgnats  were  abandoned  In  1796,' 
but  the  economy  remained  In  disarray  and 
4  years  later  the  Directory  was  dismissed  by 
the  same  Napoleon,  who  established  a  new 
money  system  and  in  1800  turned  the  re- 
sponsibility for  paper  money  over  to  the  new 
and  autonomous  Bank  of  France. 

The  bank  remained  Independent  until  the 
end  of  1945,  when  a  socialistic  government 
took  It  over  and  plunged  the  country  Into 
financial  chaos  once  again. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 

Mar.  15,  1965] 

Reminders  of  Inflation — II:  Germany, 

1922-23 
A  Swedish  traveler  walked  Into  the  leirgest 
bank  In  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  In  1923  and 
asked  to  change  100  Swedish  kroner  Into 
marks.  The  cashier  apologized  that  the  bank 
had  only  20  million  marks  on  hand  and 
could,  therefore,  make  change  for  only  eight 
kroner.  Germans  waiting  In  Une  behind  the 
Swede  begged  him  not  to  take  all  the  bank's 
money.  The  mark  was  losing  value  so  fast, 
they  said,  that  If  they  couldn't  cash  their  pay 
checks  and  spend  the  money  Immediately, 
It  would  buy  only  half  as  much  food  the  next 
day.  The  Swede  took  change  for  two  kroner 
(  52  cents  In  our  money)  and  left. 

This  Is  Just  one  of  countless  published 
stories  about  the  most  extreme  case  of  In- 
flation In  history.  Although  the  German 
government  was  only  partly  to  blame  for  the 
chaos,  the  experiences  shows  how  runaw^ 
Inflation  can  wipe  out  the  savings  of  half  the 
citizenry  and  can  create  the  conditions  In 
which  a  Hitler  could  thrive. 

Financially,  Germany  was  not  much  worse 
off  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  than  its  neigh- 
bors. The  Reichsbank  had  suspended  pay- 
ments in  gold  so  as  to  enable  the  government 
to  expand  the  supply  of  paper  money  and  pay 
for  the  war.  By  1919.  the  mark  was  down  to 
about  12  cents,  half  Its  prewar  value — ^but 
the  same  was  true  of  the  franc  and  other 
currencies. 

It  was  the  Allies  who  set  the  stage  for  the 
collapse  of  the  mark  by  Imposing  limits  on 
German  industry  in  1919,  and  in  1931  by 
handing  Germany  an  impossible  reparations 
bill  (for  132  bUUon  gold  marks)  and  giving 
half  of  the  Upper  Silesian  industrial  area  to 
Poland. 

With  Germany  in  this  straitjacket,  pessi- 
mists there  and  abroad  began  to  get  rid  of 
their  marks,  and  by  November  1921,  the  for- 
eign exchange  value  of  the  mark  was  down  to 
one-third  of  a  cent.  But  as  yet  there  was 
little  inflation  of  the  money  supply  within 
Germany,  and  the  storm  of  pessimism  might 
have  been  weathered  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  been  willing  and  able  to  balance  its 
budget  and  thus  avoid  putting  any  more 
marks  into  circulation.  This  it  failed  to  do, 
partly  because  it  was  an  inexperienced,  left- 
wing  regime  without  the  will  to  hold  down 
spending,  and  partly  because  a  vindictive 
France  refused  to  grant  a  moratorium  on  the 
reparations,  even  though  Britain  and  Italy 
were  willing. 

Any  hope  that  was  left  for  the  mark  in  late 
1922  was  dashed  in  January  1923.  when 
French  troops  moved  into  the  Ruhr  industrial 
area  and  set  up  what  Premier  Polncare  called 
a  "mission  of  control"  to  squeeze  the  repara- 
tions money  out  of  Germany  industry. 

Tlie  Germans  replied  with  passive  resist- 
ance. They  closed  the  factories,  and  the 
Berlin  government  ground  out  billions  of 
new  marks,  largely  to  support  the  resistance. 
As  prices  went  up,  the  billions  became  quad- 
rillions. Two  thousand  printing  presses  en- 
listed by  the  Reichsbank  could  not  keep  up 


with  the  demand  for  money.  In  the  nine 
months  following  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr,  the  mark  feU  trow.  20,000  to  4.2  tril- 
lion to  the  dollar.  In  November  there  were 
more  than  518  qiiintilllon  marks  in  clrctUa- 
tlon. 

Houswives  lucky  enoiigh  to  get  money  had 
to  carry  It  in  satchels.  An  egg  which  had 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  mark  in  1918  cost  5,000 
marks  in  the  sxuniner  of  1923  and  80  bUUon 
In  November.  Very  few  people  would  lend 
money,  even  at  the  going  rate  of  20  percent 
a  day — though  the  Reichsbank  continued  to 
accept  I  O  U's  from  government  and  Indus- 
try at  a  mere  90  percent  a  year  and  print 
paper  money  for  them  in  retxirn. 

In  early  1923,  Berlin  railroad  workers  went 
on  strike  for  an  increase  in  their  weekly 
2Vi  mlUion  mark  wages.  After  3  days 
they  settled  for  9  million  a  week.  And  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  the  9  million 
wouldn't  buy  as  much  as  the  2l^  mlUion 
had  bought  when  they  went  on  strike.  Shops 
would  close  at  intervals  during  the  day  In 
order  that  new  prices  could  be  posted. 
Street  car  fares  went  up  dally. 

Hughston  McBain,  the  Chicago  merchant, 
happened  to  be  In  Berlin  in  the  fall  of  1922 
and  wrote  of  being  able  to  treat  his  German 
friends  to  luxuries  which  they  couldn't 
dream  of  buying  for  themselves  for  only  a 
few  cents  in  American  money. 

In  November  1923,  the  nightmare  came  to 
an  end  with  the  Issuance  of  new  "renten- 
marks,"  one  for  each  trillion  Inflation  marks. 
The  rentenmark   was  backed  In  theory   by 
the  land  of  the  country  and  was  thus  no 
sounder  in  principle  than  the  old  French 
asslgnats;  It  worked  only  because  the  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  Increase  the  supply  and 
because  the  people  knew  that  it  had  to  work. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  middle 
class — the  townspeople  living  on  flxed  in- 
comes from  salaries,  pensions,  interests,  or 
rent.     Until   late   In    1923,   courts   enforced 
the  right  of  debtors  to  pay  off  their  debts  In 
the  worthless  marks.    People  who  once  had 
lived  comfortably  on  the  income  from  bonds 
or  mortgages  found  themselves  paid  off  in 
full  for  less  than  the  ciist  pf  a  cup  of  coffee. 
They  were  reduced  to  selling  their  furniture 
and  clothing  In  order  to  buy  food  to  live,  and 
many  chose  suicide  Instead. 

Those  who  survived  were  glad  to  listen  to 
the  promises  of  the  National  Socialists,  who 
were  busy  in  Berlin  as  early  as  1919.  And 
thus  the  Inflation  resulting  from  one  war 
created  conditions  which  helped  to  bring 
about  the  next. 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)   Tribune,  Mar.  16, 

1965] 

Reminders    of    Inflation — III:    Italy    and 

Poland 

Like  nearly  all  modem  wars,  World  War  II 
ushered  in  a  period  of  inflation  which,  in 
many  places,  is  stUl  going  on.  But  it  would 
be  misleading  to  say  that  war  creates  infla- 
tion. War  creates  conditions  in  which  infla- 
tion thrives — an  abundance  of  money  and  a 
shortage  of  consumer  goods — but  this  doesn't 
make  Inflation  inevitable. 

It  is  signlflcant,  for  example,  that  the  two 
countries  which  were  hardest  hit  by  inflation 
after  World  War  I — Germany  and  Russia — 
were  among  the  least  affected  after  World 
War  II  even  though  their  physical  destruc- 
tion had  been  greater  than  In  the  first  war. 

They  had  learned  their  lesson  the  hard 
way.  When  a  team  of  American  economists 
handed  Germany  an  inflationary  prescrip- 
tion shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Germans  flled  It  away  and  proceeded  in  the 
opposite  direction — vrith  conspicuous  success. 
Previously,  in  1948.  the  Germans  had  coun- 
tered the  threat  of  Inflation  by  reforming 
the  currency  and  issuing  only  enough  new 
Deutsche  marks  to  conform  to  the  supply  of 
goods  available.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
hold  prices  steady  and  force  people  to  work 
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and  produce  more   If  they  wanted  to  buy 
more. 

Where  Inflation  did  occur,  as  in  Italy, 
Poland,  and  Prance.  It  was  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  war  as  because  of  the  poUclee 
of  socialistic  postwar  governments  which 
made  the  familiar  mistake  of  assuming  that 
more  government  controls  and  more  spending 
would  mean  more  prosperity. 

Italy  had  experienced  some  inflation  after 
World  War  I  (enough,  in  fact,  to  help  make 
a  success  of  Mussolini's  march  on  Rome  In 
1922);  but  when  things  settled  down,  prices 
leveled  off  at  from  four  to  seven  times  what 
they  had  been  in  1914  and  a  disaster  like 
Germany's  was  averted. 

Therefore  when  Italy  turned  to  the  So- 
cialists again  after  Mussolini's  downfall,  the 
people  were  eager  to  believe  the  promises  of 
socialism  and  to  overlook  what  had  happened 
20  years  before  in  Germany — If  indeed  they 
knew  of  It.  The  Government  embarked  on 
a  program  of  nationalization  and  welfarism 
which  has  kept  it  in  the  red  almost  con- 
stantly ever  since.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  of  today's  deflcits  is  that  they  are  not 
as  bad  as  In  1949.  when  the  Government 
spent  almost  twice  what  it  took  in. 

An  inflated  wartime  money  supply  was  fur- 
ther Inflated  by  Government  programs  de- 
signed to  help  those  who  were  not  working 
and  by  an  endless  succession  of  pay  raises 
for  the  biu-geoning  army  of  Government  pay- 
rollers  who  weren't  producing  anything  of 
value.  Prices  inevitably  soared;  by  1949 
the  lira  would  buy  barely  one-flftieth  of 
what  it  would  buy  In  1938.  It  dropped  from 
20  to  the  dollar  to  640.  And  as  prices  rose, 
a  familiar  reaction  set  in;  people  demanded 
higher  pay  and  more  handouts  instead  of 
greater  production.  Industrial  workers  were 
more  Interested  In  striking  than  in  working. 
The  incentive  to  work  which  Germany  had 
created  was  mpMHng. 

As  prices  went  up,  it  was  possible  In  one 
case  for  a  man  to  embezzle  5  million  lire  from 
his  employer,  get  caught,  repay  the  money 
plus  a  sizable  flne,  and  still  come  out  ahead. 
He  was  a  prudent  thief.  He  had  used  the 
loot  to  Invest  In  property  and  on  being 
caught  he  sold  it  for  double  what  he  had 
paid  for  it. 

But  most  people  were  much  less  fortimate, 
especially  the  lant^lords.  While  their  coeta 
doubled  and  redoubled,  their  rental  Income 
was  frozen.  Tenants  of  large  and  luxurious 
apartments  would  stay  on  and  on,  long  after 
their  children  had  married  and  moved  away, 
because  as  long  as  they  remained,  their  rent 
was  trivial:  If  they  moved  to  a  smaller  apart- 
ment without  a  rent  celling,  they  would 
have  paid  four  or  flve  times  as  much.  Thtis 
the  housing  shortage  was  aggravated. 

Pensioners  and  others  with  fixed  incomes 
added  to  the  pressure  for  Government  hand- 
outs, thus  increasing  the  money  supply  by 
another  round  and  adding  nothing  to  the 
supply  of  pim:hasable  goods.  Marshall  plan 
aid  helped,  to  the  extent  that  It  went  into 
production;  but  the  extravagances  and  the 
deficits  continue,  and  Italian  prices  are  still 
rising. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  socialism  pro- 
duced t^  same  results.  Glorious  things 
were  promised  by  the  Communists  when  they 
took  over  the  Polish  Government  and,  In 
1948,  tied  the  zloty  to  the  Rxisslan  ruble  in- 
stead of  the  dollar.  But  efforts  to  com- 
munize  the  farms  soon  boomer anged;  food 
production  plummeted  and  prices  rose  until 
in  1957  Poland  found  it  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  more  Western  money  except  by  admit- 
ting that  the  zloty  had  declined  in  value 
from  25  cents  to  4  cents,  and  offering  it  to 
the  West  at  that  price. 

It  may  still  be  asked  how  Russia,  the 
champion  Socialist  state  of  all,  managed  to 
avoid  so  common  a  pitfall  of  socialism. 
Thomas  Wilson,  a  British  economist,  gives 
the  answer  in  his  recent  book,  "Inflation." 
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Russian  workers  can't  strike  for  higher  pay, 
they  can't  quit  their  Jobs,  Russian  voters 
can't  force  the  Government  to  give  them 
handouts,  and  the  Rus&lan  people,  lacking 
a  free  press,  were  so  Ignorant  that  they  didn't 
even  know  what  was  bad  for  them.  The 
Russian  Government,  fearing  Inflation, 
manipulated  the  money  system  so  as  to 
avoid  it.  Russia  succeeded,  but  it's  method 
will  hardly  appeal  to  free  men. 


[Prom  the  Chicago   (Dl.)   Tribune,  Mar.  17, 

1965] 

Reminders  of  Inflation — rv :  Postwar 

France 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  entrusted  the 
French  money  system  to  the  new  and  inde- 
pendent Bank  of  France  in  1800  after  the 
collapse  of  the  revolutionary  asslgnats,  he 
declared  that  he  would  never  allow  France 
to  be  defrauded  again  by  irredeemable  paper 
money. 

But  a  lesson  learned,  no  matter  how  pain- 
ful the  experience,  rarely  seems  to  last  more 
than  a  lifetime.  Later  generations  have  to 
releeirn  it  for  themselves.  And  one  of  the 
first  things  the  Socialists  under  Leon  Blum 
did  in  December  1945,  when  they  dominated 
the  provisional  De  Gaulle  government,  was 
to  nationalize  the  Bank  of  France  and  thus, 
in  effect,  put  the  money  supply  in  the  hands 
of  the  politicians.  De  Gaulle  resigned  the 
following  month,  and  Blum  soon  became 
Premier. 

Instead  of  limiting  the  money  supply  and 
encouraging  production,  as  Germany  was  to 
do  In  1948,  the  French  Socialists  interfered 
with  production  by  taking  over  or  threaten- 
ing to  take  over  large  segments  of  industry, 
and  they  pumped  up  the  money  supply  by 
a  succession  of  vast  government  deflcits.  De- 
liberate deficits  caused  by  socialistic  wel- 
fare spending  were  augmented  by  emergen- 
cy deflcits  caused  by  the  flghtlng  in  Indo- 
china and  later  in  Algeria.  The  military 
spending  was  budgeted  separately,  as  If  a 
deflclt  caused  by  emergency  military  spend- 
ing was,  somehow,  different  from  one  caused 
by  welfare  programs.  But  unfortunately  in- 
flation doesn't  know  one  from  the  other. 

As  deflclt  after  deflclt  was  flnanced  by 
"printing  press"  money,  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency in  circulation  climbed  from  500  bil- 
lion francs  in  1945  to  868  bUlion  in  1947, 
1,886  billion  in  1952,  and  3,500  billion  in  1957, 
when  a  degree  of  stability  was  flnally  re- 
stored. 

The  bank  had  long  since  stopped  redeem- 
ing money  in  gold.  The  franc,  which 
emerged  from  the  war  at  about  half  of  its 
prewar  value,  or  2  cents,  fell  to  less  than 
1  cent  by  the  end  of  1945.  Successive  gov- 
ernments tried  to  forestall  nature  by  all 
sorts  of  regulations  and  controls,  but  In  vain. 
For  every  regulation  there  was  a  bribe,  and 
for  every  control  a  loophole.  It  was  as  im- 
possible to  legislate  a  stable  franc  in  the 
1940'i  and  1950's  as  it  had  been  in  the  1790's, 
when  it  was  made  a  capital  offense  to  dis- 
pose of  a  paper  asslgnat  at  less  than  face  val- 
ue. One  after  another,  a  procession  of  gov- 
ernments promised  to  stabilize  the  franc, 
and  one  after  another  they  refused  to  fol- 
low through  with  the  economy  and  disci- 
pline which  were  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 

The  black  market  value  of  the  franc  fell 
to  480  to  the  dollar  In  1952.  Prices  In  1946 
were  5  times  those  In  1938;  In  1949  they 
were  15  times  as  high  and  in  1953,  20  times 
as  high. 

Production,  already  handicapped  by  Gov- 
ernment controls,  was  further  stalled  by 
strikes;  and  the  successive  Government  crises 
made  It  impossible  to  know  what  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  do  from  month  to 
month.  There  were  occasional  and  unreal- 
istic proposals  to  levy  a  confiscatory  tax  on 
business  or  the  wealthy,  but  most  of  them 
came  to  nothing.    The  property  owners  pro- 


tected themselves  by  buying  gold,  when  thev 
could  get  It.  and  by  buying  foreign  land 
and  securities. 

Marshall  plan  aid  is  credited  with  helping 
to  revive  French  industry,  and  no  doul^ 
it  did.  But  the  amount  received  throueh 
the  Marshall  plan— about  $5  billion— was 
only  half  the  amoimt  which  would  have 
been  available  right  in  France  if  inflation 
and  an  Irresponsible  Government  hadn't 
driven  it  into  hiding.  Jacques  Rueff,  the 
economist,  reported  to  General  de  GauUe 
in  1958  that  the  French  people  had  stashed 
away  about  $10  billion. 

With  almost  no  gold  available  to  back 
paper  money  or  to  guarantee  loans.  It  was 
difficult  for  the  Government  or  anybody  else 
to  borrow  money.  Antoine  Pinay  overcame 
this  problem  in  1952,  as  finance  minister,  by 
Issuing  rubber  bonds,  repayable  not  in  the 
number  of  francs  borrowed,  but  in  the  num. 
ber  which  would  buy  the  same  amount  of 
gold  if  gold  could  be  bought.  This  worked 
until  lenders  realized  the  official  value  of 
the  franc  in  relation  to  gold  was  arbitrary  and 
fictitious  and  set  to  favor  the  borrowers, 
including  the  Government. 

So  they  Insisted  that  the  amount  of  re- 
pajTnent  be  determined  by  more  realistic 
measures  such  as  the  price  of  wheat,  elec- 
tricity, or  cement.  Similar  escalator  clauses 
were  built  into  wage  contracts.  Farm  leasee 
were  stated  in  terms  of  butter  or  milk.  And 
a  country  doctor's  fee  for  an  office  call  might 
be  the  current  price  of  a  chicken. 

As  is  always  true  of  Inflation,  It  was  the 
pensioners,  small  property  owners,  and  mid- 
dle class  townspeople  who  suffered  the  most. 
A  typical  example  Is  the  Frenchman  who 
retired  in  the  late  1930's  as  regional  man- 
ager for  a  Chicago  flrm.  When  he  retired, 
he  had  a  comfortable  income  from  insur- 
ance, pension,  and  interest  on  a  savings  ac- 
count. Today  his  life  savings  barely  yield 
enough,  as  he  puts  it,  for  two  good  meals 
at  Maxime's. 

"I  was  taken  in,"  he  confesses,  "by  the 
representations  of  the  Government  that  the 
franc  would  always  be  good." 

And  having  been  deluded  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  flnds  himself  now  largely  dependent 
on  it. 

[From  the  Chicago  (HI.)   Tribune,  Mar.  18. 

1965] 

Reminders  of  Inflation — V:   Brazil 

Germany,  Russia,  Prance,  and  Italy  have 
demonstrated  how  a  sociallJstlc  or  irrespon- 
sible government  can  plunge  a  coimtry  into 
ruinous  inflation  with  the  help  of  war. 
Brazil,  for  one,  has  shown  us  how  such  a  gov- 
ernment can  do  Just  as  thorough  a  Job  with- 
out any  help  at  all. 

Brazil  has  been  In  financial  trouble  more 
or  less  chronically  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  empire  in  1889.  A  succession  of  in- 
experienced and  visionary  governments  cre- 
ated such  chaos  that  for  years  they  had  to 
keep  one  set  of  books  In  terms  of  the  gold 
milrela  and  another  in  terms  of  the  paper 
milreis,  which  was  worth  a  great  deal  leas. 

But  in  the  late  1920'8  a  certain  amount  of 
order  was  restored  and  the  milreig  leveled 
off  at  5  or  6  cents  in  oiu  money.  World 
War  II  had  little  effect  on  it,  although  the 
name  was  changed  to  cruzeiro  In  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  former  Portuguese 
coin. 

Brazil's  previous  financial  difficulties  have 
been  dwarfed  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  and 
the  trouble  began  as  a  result  of  conditions 
which  should  sound  very  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans today:  a  foreign  exchange  deficit  and 
persistent  demands  for  increased  domestic 
spending. 

The  foreign  exchange  trouble  came  about, 
ironically,  because  of  the  high  price  of 
coffee  in  the  years  immediately  following 
1950.     American  housewives  refused  to  buy 
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Brazilian  coffee,  and  Brazil's  dollar  income 
fell  off  sharply.  Meanwhile,  many  Brazil- 
ians and  especially  the  increasingly  power- 
ful SoclaUsts.  were  clamoring  for  wage  In- 
creases, expansion  of  government  activity, 
and  the  development  by  the  government 
of  new  Industries,  especially  oil.  The  prob- 
lem was  how  to  spend  money  that  didn't 
exist  and  even  before  the  Boclalists  came 
to  power  in  1956,  the  government  had  In- 
vented an  Intricate  sort  of  shell  game  by 
which  It  could  feed  lOU's  into  one  door  of 
the  government-owned  Bank  of  Brazil  and 
receive  brandnew  paper  money  out  of  an- 
other door,  while  at  the  same  time  pretend- 
ing that  it  wasn't  creating  new  money  at 

all.  ^^ 

The  people  may  not  have  known  what  was 

going  on  inside  the  bank,  but  they  could 
hardly  escape  noticing  that  the  supply  of 
money  in  circulation  grew  from  50  billion 
cruzeiros  In  1948  to  185  billion  in  1955.  In 
the  latter  year,  prices  rose  40  percent.  And 
the  Socialists  persuaded  the  people  that  the 
only  way  to  handle  rising  prices  was  to  see 
that  wages  went  up  even  faster. 

The  government  of  Dr.  Juscelino  Kublts- 
chek,  elected  In  1955,  was  dominated  by  left- 
wingers,  especially  "Jango"  Goulart,  the 
spokesman  of  the  labor  unions. 

The  campaign  promise  of  "50  years  of 
progress  In  5  years"  was  soon  forgotten  as 
wages  and  prices  splraled  upward.  The  gov- 
ernment pleaded  for — and  received — aid  from 
the  United  States  to  help  it  stabilize  Its 
money. 

More  than  $1  billion  In  American  aid  has 
been  used  instead  to  feed  the  inflation. 

Instead  of  being  stabilized,  the  cruzeiro 
slipped  down  and  down.  Prom  20  to  the 
dollar,  It  fell  to  70  in  1957,  170  In  1958.  360 
In  early  1962.  1,000  in  early  1963,  and  1,600 
last  April. 

Commercial  Interest  rates  rose  to  30  per- 
cent but  still  fotmd  few  lenders — except  for 
the  puppet  Bank  of  Brazil,  which  continued 
to  lend  money  at  12  percent  to  Industrialists 
on  the  theory  that  they  would  enlarge  their 
plants;  Instead,  they  poured  the  money  into 
current  inventory  In  order  to  make  a  quick 
profit.  As  always  happens  in  such  situations, 
nobody  was  Interested  In  saving  money.  The 
smarter  the  operator,  the  (julcker  he  spent 
it — often  abroad. 

Unable  to  cope  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems, Dr.  Kubltschek  sought  to  Immortalize 
himself  by  squandering  fantastic  sums  on 
a  new  capital  city  called  Brasilia — which  is 
still  unfinished. 

The  end  of  Kubltschek's  term  brought  a 
year  of  political  turmoil  approaching  civil 
war,  and  the  end  of  1961  found  the  Socialist 
Goulart  in  the  presidency.  Urgent  pleas  for 
restraint  from  the  United  States  were  greeted 
by  assertions  that  Brazil  wasn't  going  to  be 
forced  into  "the  cold  bath"  of  fiscal  austerity. 
Prices  rose  52  percent  In  1962  and  doubled 
In  1963.  Private  investment  from  the  United 
States,  already  discouraged  by  fear  of  na- 
tlon.iUzatlon,  slowed  to  a  trickle.  Meanwhile, 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  ran  out  of  gold  and  sus- 
pended payments  abroad. 

In  April  1964,  Goulart  was  deposed  by  a 
military  revolt,  and  a  new  government  was 
installed  which  has  managed  so  far — by 
drastic  economies — to  hold  the  crxizelro 
steady  at  about  1,750  to  the  dollar.  It  will  be 
years,  however,  before  the  average  Brazilian, 
who  was  protected  neither  by  the  labor  un- 
ions nor  the  government,  can  recover  from 
the  effects  of  Inflation.  Unlike  the  average 
Frenchman  or  Italian,  he  cannot  fall  back 
on  a  vast  social  security  system  whose 
benefits  can  be  counted  oa  to  escalate  with 
prices. 

Brazil's  story  could  be  applied  to  Argen- 
tina by  making  a  few  changes,  such  as  sub- 
Btltutlng  "Eva  Peron"  for  "Jango  Goulart." 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  Latin  American 


troubles  stem  from  dependence  on  a  one- 
crop  (or  one-mineral,  as  in  Chile]  economy, 
with  undependable  prices.  Like  war,  they 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  problem.  But 
other  Latin  American  countries  like  El  Sal- 
vador have  managed  to  get  along  with  rela- 
tively little  Inflation.  And  one  country 
which  Is  beginning  to  worry  about  inflation 
In  Sweden,  which  has  a  well  diversified  econ- 
omy and  a  long  history  of  peace.  But  It 
does  have  an  unbalanced  budget  brought 
about  largely  by  welfare  expenses.  In  short, 
there  are  many  conditions  which  can  play 
Into  the  hands  of  Infiatlon;  but  It  has  never 
conquered  a  country  without  the  collabora- 
tion of  an  extravagant  government. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  these  five  articles  if 
thoroughly  read  would  result  in  Ameri- 
cans being  effectively  alerted  to  the  dan- 
ger of  inflation.  An  alert  public  would 
also  recognize  the  unfortunate  role  of 
Government  policies  in  the  inflationary 
programs  that  work  against  the  welfare 
of  all  people. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  then  climaxed 
this  series  of  timely,  thoughtful,  pen- 
etrating articles  with  an  editorial  review- 
ing the  tremendous  damage  suffered 
from  inflation.  That  editorial  of  Friday, 
March  19, 1  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)   Tribune,  Mar.  19, 

1965] 

Inflation  Can  Happen   Here 

For  the  last  5  days  we  have  printed  on 
page  1  a  series  of  editorials  reminding  our 
readers  of  the  damage  that  infiatlon  can  do 
and  has  done  in  one  country  after  another 
when  it  is  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 

Two  questions  must  occur  to  almost  every- 
one who  read  the  editorials:  Can  such  a 
thing  happen  In  the  United  States?  And  if 
so,  what  can  we  do  to  prevent  it? 

Not  only  is  runaway  Inflation  possible  here, 
but  under  existing  policies  it  is  a  distinct 
danger,  as  the  Republican  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Conmilttee  of 
Congress  warned  Just  Wednesday.  Even  the 
Democratic  majority  report  conceded  vaguely 
that  there  are  "hazards"  In  the  economy,  and 
one  courageous  Democrat,  Senator  Proxmire, 
of  Wisconsin,  went  so  far  as  to  echo  the 
Republican  warning. 

If  the  spending  plans  called  for  in  the 
majority  report  take  hold,  he  said,  "we  may 
kiss  goodby  to  balanced  budgets  in  our  life- 
time and  say  a  big  hello  to  national  debts  of 
astounding  proportions  and  to  a  steady  and 
Increasing  inflation." 

Yet  every  day  some  Pollyanna  tells  us  not 
to  worry  about  inflation  and  says  that  condi- 
tions here  are  not  conducive  to  it  and  that 
the  dollar  Is  basically  as  good  as  gold. 

Don't  let  them  fool  you.  It  Is  quite  true 
that  war  and  other  dislocations  beyond  a 
government's  control  can  feed  and  aggravate 
inflation;  but  for  almost  every  such  alleged 
example,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  country 
which  resisted  Inflation.  There  is  only  one 
Indispensable  Ingredient  In  the  recipe  for  In- 
flation, as  our  editorials  have  demonstrated, 
and  that  is  a  cooperative  government. 

Every  government  under  which  Inflation 
has  run  wild  has  been  lacking  in  wisdom  or 
self-discipline  or  both.  It  has  allowed 
deficits  to  pile  up.  It  has  made  extravagant 
promises  to  the  more  guUlble  voters  and  has 
tried  to  fulfill  them  by  pumping  flat  money 
Into  circulation.  It  has  talked  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  "managed  money."  It  has  be- 
littled the  signs  of  danger. 

It  has  been  forced,  step  by  step,  to  Impose 
rules  and  controls  In  a  vain  effort  to  protect 
its  flat  money.  It  has  explained  to  the  peo- 
ple that  they  may  no  longer  buy  gold — and 
the  same  may  become  true  here  of  silver — 


because  of  the  "rising  price"  or  the  "short- 
age" of  these  metals.  Yet  these  are  largely 
ways  of  tr3rlng  to  hide  the  fact  that  the 
money  has  declined  In  value. 

Our  Government  has  fallen  into  aU  of  these 
dangerous  habits,  and  in  30  years  our  money 
has  lost  more  than  half  of  its  value.  A  mild 
inflation  compared  with  those  we  have  de- 
scribed, perhaps,  but  there  is  no  invisible 
barrier  v/hich  prevents  •  •  •  are  nothing 
but  refined  versions  of  the  law  of  the  French 
Directory  making  it  a  capital  offense  to  dis- 
pose of  paper  riibney  at  less  than  face  value. 
They  are  aimed  at  the  symptoms  of  the  ail- 
ment, not  the  cause. 

The  cause  wHl  remain  until  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  Congress  finds  the  courage  to 
determine  what  this  country  can  afford  In 
the  way  of  International  and  domestic  benef- 
icences and  what  it  cannot.  It  will  last  un- 
til the  administration  stops  calling  every 
program  a  "necessity."  Necessity  and  self- 
preservation  have  always  been  offered  as  the 
excuses  for  unwise  extravagances,  but  neither 
necessity  nor  self-preservation  is  much  of  an 
excuse  for  suicide. 

The  way  to  fight  poverty  is  not  to  court 
a  disaster  which  could  wipe  out  the  savings 
of  half  the  country.  The  way  to  Improve 
education  is  not  to  weaken  the  monetary  sys- 
tem which  offers  primary  reward.  In  our  so- 
ciety, for  a  good  education.  The  way  to 
create  respect  for  the  United  States  abroad 
is  not  to  act  the  part  of  a  foolish  spend- 
thrift. i» 

So  far  we  have  been  spared  the  worst  ef- 
fects of  inflation,  except  for  a  brief  period  of 
disorganization  after  the  Revolution  and  the 
greenback  experience  following  the  Civil  War. 
But  we  have  had  a  trotting  Inflation  ever 
since  World  War  II.  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  con- 
stituents to  keep  it  from  running  away. 
This  is  a  continuing  obligation  which  applies 
not  to  any  particular  bill  but  to  the  whole 
platoon  of  spending  projects  which  the  Great 
Society  has  vishered  in  like  a  Trojan  horse. 
If  Congress  hasn't  the  spine  to  make  the 
decisions  which  the  administration  is  Unwill- 
ing to  make  and  to  get  the  budget  tmder 
control,  the  outlook  is  gloomy  Indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  special  order 
this  afternoon  to  remind  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
they  as  elected  representatives  of  the 
public  must  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
dollar  in  various  forms  of  private  invest- 
ment by  rejecting  programs  that  produce 
a  tragic  spiral  of  inflation. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
executive  branch  officials  will  recognize 
the  long-term  troublesome  consequences 
of  their  glamorous  spending  programs 
and  will  reappraise  Government  pro- 
grams in  order  to  halt  the  crippling  ef- 
fects of  inflation  we  see  arising  and 
threatening  the  stability  of  the  VS. 
dollar. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today  and 
tomorrow,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ha^ley.  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business  attending  inspection  of 
facilities  in  Philadelphia  for  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  March  23,  1965,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  March  23,  on  account 
of  officicd  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PucxNSKi,  for  1  hour,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  25,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
144th  anniversary  of  Greek  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cleveland),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cleveland),  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
24;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MuLTER  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  today  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cleveland)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weltner)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Love. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Dyal. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Grider. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WELTNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

768.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bUl  to  repeal  certain 
acts  relating  to  containers  for  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, exportation  of  tobacco  plants  and 
seed,  naval  stores  and  wool,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

769.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  semian- 
nual statistical  supplement,  Stockpile  Report 
to  the  Congress,  for  period  ended  December 
31,  1964,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  Public  Law 
79-520;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  semiannual  report 
on  Borrowing  Authority  for  period  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  pursuant  to  section  304(b) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


771.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  51st  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  covering  operations  for  the  year  1964, 
pxorsuant  to  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

772.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled. "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  return  released 
prisoners  to  their  residences  or  to  such  other 
places  within  the  United  States  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  permanent  working  fund 
for  District  of  Columbia  public  building  con- 
struction services,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

774.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Conunissloners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled,  "A  bill  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  In  the  District  of 
Colimibla  to  assaults  on  employees  of  penal 
and  correctional  Institutions  and  places  of 
confinement  of  Juveniles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colvunbla. 

775.  A  letter  from  Anna  V.  Hausman,  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  Representative,  Ladies  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Ladles  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-47  (73  Stat.  76.)  I  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
teport  relative  to  usage  of  funds  in  construc- 
tion of  a  depot  in  a  foreign  country  under 
the  mUltary  assistance  program,  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  imnecessary  dollar  costs  incurred  in  fi- 
nancing purchases  of  commodities  produced 
In  Brazil;  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  compensation  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area  banks  for  cashing  Government 
checks;  Treasury  Department;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  in  the  non- 
competitive procurement  of  traveling  wave 
electron  tubes;  Department  of  the  Navy;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  an  in- 
flexible policy  of  donating  fiour  instead  of 
wheat  to  voluntary  relief  agencies  for  dis- 

i  ,^^}°^  abroad  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended:  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  loss  in  revenues  to  the  Government  re- 
sulting from  undercharges  for  rents  and 
utilities  to  employees  occupying  Govern- 
ment-owned quarters;  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cxilture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  18  U  S  C 
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1114.  relating  to  assaults  and  homicides  ann 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  Z 
the  Judiciary.  "■ 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
transmitting  a  report  of  a  claim  of  thp 
Continental  Oil  Co.  for  refunds  of  excess  oil 
royalties  (barging  costs)  paid  on  leasJ 
OCS-0593.  -0594,  and  -0613.  pursuant  to  seT 
tlon  10  of  43  U.S.C.  1339(b) ;  to  the  Commit" 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  interest  costs  incurred  by  the 
Government  because  of  excess  progress  pay- 
ments  to  contractors;  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

785.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  transportation  expenditures 
for  privately  owned  vehicles  transshipped 
between  U.S.  ports;  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  70.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  approximately  80  acres 
of  land  to  the  heirs  of  Adam  Jones,  Creelc 
Indian  not  enrolled;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  190).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaslca:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2176.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  property  to  the  county  of 
Dare,  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  ottier 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
191).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4778.  A  bill  to  IncMaae 
the  amounts  authorized  for  Indian  adult 
vocational  education;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  192).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Fifth  report  on  Death  Valley 
National  Monument;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  193) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Sixth  report  on  coin  shortage 
(pt.  1) ;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  194). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Seventh  report  on  coin  short- 
age (pt.  2);  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
195).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Eighth  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  Billie  Sol  Estes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  196),  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Ninth  Report  on  satellite  in- 
formation from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  197) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations.  Tenth  report  on  the  use  of 
polygraphs  as  "lie  detectors"  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  198).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Mr.  DAWSON :  Committee)  on  Government 
Operations.  Eleventh  report  on  U.S.-owned 
foreign  cuirencles;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  199).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS:  || 

HR.  6539.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidiciary. 

ByMr.  ARENDS:  i 

H.R.  6540.  A  bill  to  strengthen  market 
prices  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye.  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  soybeans,  and  fiax$eed  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
malcing  domestic  sales  of  svich  commodities 
at  prices  less  than  125  percent  of  current 
support  prices  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  6541.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  tribes*  by  making  avaUable  to 
them  surplus  personal  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  6542.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procurement 
and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fah-s.  I 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS:     | 

H.R.  6543.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy annually,  on  a  temporary  basis,  a  stu- 
dent congressional  Intern;  tn  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I 
By  Mr.  CALLAN :  ' 

EH.  6544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  proTlde  for  the  ad- 
justment of  inequities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  oo  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

ByMr.  DOW: 

H.R.  6545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  same 
depletion  rate  and  cutoff  point  for  certain 
clay  as  are  allowed  for  cakdum  carbonates 
and  limestone  used  In  malcing  cement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FINO: 

HIi.6546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
SecuBlty  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  a  fully  Insured  Indi- 
vidual may  elect  to  have  any  employment  or 
self -employment  performed  by  hhn  after  at- 
taining age  65  excluded  (for  both  tax  and 
benefit  purposes)  from  coverage  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  { 

By  Mr.  HALL:  '' 

H.R.  6547.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  educational  opportunities  of  education- 
ally deprived  children,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  sources  for  States,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  educational  institutions  by  means 
of  tax  credits  and  payments  to  individuals 
who  must  meet  the  costs  of  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

HJl.  6548.  A  bill  to  approve  the  estimate 
of  cost  of  completing,  and  to  revise  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriation  for,  the  Inter- 
state System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  6549.  A  bill  to  extend  by  1  year  the 
period  for  filing  applications  for  certain  death 
insurance  benefits  under  th0  National  Service 
Life  Instu-ance  Act  of  1940;  to  the  Committee 
on. Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  6550.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  Improving  cooj^ra- 
tion  and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  6551.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities and  provide  certain  benefits  with 
respect  to  officers  and  members  of  the  crews 
of  vessels  under  the  Federal  Government  In 
accordance  with  prevailing  rates  and  related 
personnel  practices  in  the  maritime  Indus- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6552.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  barbers  and  beauticians  In  or  under  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RACE: 

H.R.  6553.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.R.  6554.  A  bill  to  amend  section  33  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  employee  accident  prevention  pro- 
gram; to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  6555.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Hiunanltles  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  6556.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6557.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  veterans 
eligible  for  a  pension  on  attaining  age  65; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  6558.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  6559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
acquisition  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
effective  relocation  assistance  In  real  prop- 
erty acquisitions  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6560.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  advancement 
by  step  Increases  of  certain  postal  field  serv- 
ice employees;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  6561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  6562.  A    bill     to    enforce    the    15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  6563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  In  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  siu:- 
vivor  annuities  for  the  svu^ivlng  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  In  service 
or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  HUOT: 

HJl.  6564.  A    bUl    to     enforce     the     15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  6565.  A  bUl  to  eiiforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

HJl.  6566.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  cer- 
tain retired  employees  who  elected  reduced 
annuities  at  the  time  of  retirement  In  order 
to  provide  siirvlvor  annxiltles  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  ol^siu"- 
vlvor  annuities  ■  for  the  siirvlvlng  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  in  service 
or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.  6568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  alteration  of  the  duties 
on  importation  of  copra,  palm  nuts,  and  palm 
nut  kernels  and  the  oils  crushed  therefrom; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  McGRATH:  • 

H.R.  6569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD : 

H.R.  6570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  certain  additional  losses;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  6571.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  situated  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  6572.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
^of  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  6573.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  accord  to  cer- 
tain persons,  who  suffered  the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  foot  In  World  War  II,  benefits  and  per- 
quisites similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  persons 
suffering  such  a  loss  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  6574.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  double 
time  for  overtime;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 

H.R.  6575.  A  bill  to  amend  title  in  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  meas\ires 
and  types  of  assistance  for  carrying  out  plans 
for  land  conservation  and  land  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tiie  Committee  on  , 
Agrlcultiu-e. 

H.R.  6576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched-    ' 
ules  of  the  United  States  to  relmpose  duties 
on  the  Importation  of  wild  rice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  6577.  A   plU    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  OL  1954  to  provide  for  deduc- 
tion of  certain  education  expenses  of  teach-    ^ 
ers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  6578.  A  bill  to  protect  the  employ- 
ment rights  of  Individuals  who  jmrticipate 
In  ClvU  rights  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6579.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4554  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
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foiirth-class  educational   and  library  mate- 
rials rate  to  playscrlpts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  6580.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
acquisition  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
effective  relocation  assistance  in  real  property 
acquisitions  for  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs,   and  for   other  purposes;    to   the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
B.M.  6581.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Export   Control   Act   of   1949;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SENNER: 
KH.  6582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  require  payment  of 
prevailing    wages    on   construction    assisted 
by  loans  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  SISK: 
H.R.6583.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c(6) 
(I)  of  the  Agricultiu-al  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  authorize  pro- 
vision for  marketing  promotion  and  paid 
advertising  under  marketing  orders  for 
plums;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
Hit.  6584.  A  bill  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  article  XIV  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  section 
22  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  6)  which 
require  that  the  basis  of  representation  of 
each  of  the  several  States  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  reduced  In  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  adult  citizen  Inhabi- 
tants of  such  State  whose  right  to  vote  is 
denied  or  abridged;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Columbus  Day,  the  12th  day  of  October  In 
each  year,  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  repeal  the  22d  amendment  thereto; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  relative   to  equal   rights  for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Commltee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHELP: 
H.J.  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  office  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.  Con.  Res.  359.    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  Indebtedness  of 
the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States 
made  by  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  President;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  360.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
•  spect  to  discrimination  against  U.S.  citizens 
by  foreign  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  361.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  for  the  dis- 
posal of  raw  silk  and  silk  noils  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  362.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  International  Economic  Confer- 
ence to  consider  balance  of  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 
H.  Con.  Res.  363.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
xirge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
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Estonia,  and  Latvia;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  364.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  docxunent 
of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol";  and 
providing  for  additional  copies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  365.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
insure   equal  rights  and  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.  Res.  282.  Resolution    authorizing    cards 
or  identification  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.  Res.  283.  Resolution  authorizing  cards 
of  identification  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

123.  By  Mr.  TUPPER:  Memorial  of  the  102d 
Maine  Legislature,  proposing  abolition  of  fu- 
tures trading  of  potatoes  on  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

124.  Also,  memorial  of  the  102d  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  requesting  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service;    to   the  Committee  on   Agriculture. 

125.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
to  give  early  authorization  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mountain  Home  Division.  Snake 
River  project.  Guffey  plan  of  development; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

126.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  relative  to  legislation  au- 
thorizing construction  of  the  Auburn  Dam 
and  Folsom  South  Canal;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

127.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  preserve  the  bicameral  as- 
pect of  State  legislature;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

128.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  pending  legislation  to  extend  the 
term  during  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  make  .fisheries  loans 
under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

129.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  on  the  Knox  Creek 
Dam,  In  Pike  County.  Ky..  to  assist  In  pro- 
viding flood  control  in  the  valley  of  the  Tug 
Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  in  West  Virginia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

130.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  dir^t  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  provide  adaitional  facilities  In  Arizona  for 
the  care  aiW  hospitalization  of  qualified 
veterans;  to  Y^e  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  \ 

131.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  memorializing  the 


President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  for  the  establish- 
ment.  erection,  and  maintenance  of  a  vet^ 
erans  hospital  in  Monroe  County.  N  Y  •  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.         ' 

132.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  memorializinB 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reconsider  the  decision  to  close  the 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  office  In 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS   (by  request): 
HM.  6585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dulce 
F.  Santos   (Taycon);   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  6586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Francisco  Correia  de  Mediros;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER  (by  request): 

H.R.  6587.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of  Joee 

Bolanos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  6588.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Zoltan 

and  Katalin  Poznan;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  6589.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of  Mo- 
hammad  Nisar  Ahmad;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  6590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Hill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  6591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignacy 
and  Helena  Radwansky;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  6592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  J. 
Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  6593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Warren;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  6594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Au- 
gusto  Esteves  Rendeiro;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD : 
H.R.  6595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnold  N. 
Pinto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON : 
H.R.  6596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  N. 
Melghan;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   6597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sonla 
Marie  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.6598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth 
Christabell  Belisle;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  6599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Di  Stefano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Habibollah 
and  Ashraf  Cohen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ta  Wah 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenic 
Conceicao  Sousa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pao  Hsl 
Yeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  6604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyrldon 
BrakouUas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  6605.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Nikolopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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By  Mr.  REINECKB: 
H.R.  6606.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Li  Tsu 
(Nako)  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  6607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  A. 
O'Connell,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  6608.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Victor 
J.  Blumenfeld;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  6609.  A  bill  for  th4' relief  of  Norton 
Dew  Patrick  Taylor;    to  t^e  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  6610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shamoon 
Alfred  Sallh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.R.  6611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
and  Jullanna  Szymonik;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 

HJl.  6612.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Y\xng 
Ching  Chu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 

H.R.  6613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Arsena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

136.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  city 
clerk,  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  his  resolution  with  reference 
to  urging  action  by  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  insure  certain  constitu- 
tional rights  and  urging  legislation  on  voting 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

137.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  virglng  further 
definition  of  the  term  "impartial  Jury";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Test  of  Previous  Experience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  H.R.  5374,  a  bill  which 
would  have  corrected  the  cuts  in  Su- 
preme Court  salary  made  by  the  other 
body  last  year,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  ICHORDl  provided  a  most  inter- 
esting analysis  in  which  he  recited  the 
prior  judicial  experience  of  members  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  fouijd  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  failed  the  Icl>ord  test  of  prior 
experience.  ! 

I  was  most  intrigued  by  Mr.  Ichord's 
test.  I  suspected  that  perhaps  we  had 
finally  discovered  a  reliable  test  which 
the  public  might  use  to  assess  the  value 
of  public  servants  including  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is  a 
subject  of  continuing  controversy  and, 
in  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  brought  a  survey  of  competence  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  our  atten- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  had  protested  this 
previous  test  of  competence,  which  was 
based  upon  an  alleged  survey  of  the  press 
and  the  Members  of  this  House,  and  I 
had  hoped  that  the  teat  of  previous  ex- 
perience might  prove  to  be  a  suitable 
alternative. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  concrete  example  of  this 
test  when  it  is  applied  to  this  House. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  chose  six  outstanding 
leaders  from  the  ranks  of  the  House. 
An  examination  of  the  biographies  of 
the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  the  ma- 
jority whip,  the  minority  leader,  the 
minority  whip,  and  the  dean  of  the  House 
—the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee — revealed  that  their 
combined  legislative  experience,  prior 
to  service  in  this  House,  totaled  7  years. 
Incidentally,  that  total  is  entirely  due 
to  the  service  of  our  Speaker  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  My  record 
revealed  ZV2  years  experience  in  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  had,  9  years  of  service 


in  his  State  legislature  before  election 
to  Congress.  The  combined  total  of  12  V2 
years  clearly  outnumbered  the  aforemen- 
tioned total  of  7  years  and  yet  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  latter  two  Members 
make  a  contribution  to  this  House  which 
exceeds  that  of  the  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader,  the  majority  whip,  the  minority 
leader,  the  minority  whip,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  On 
this  basis,  and  with  regret,  I  must  dis- 
card the  test  of  previous  experience  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


tributed  by  mvmicipal  water  systems  ,1s 
taken  from  lakes  and  streams  and  It  Is 
this  water  which  is  most  easily  polluted. 
Water  is  one  of  this  Nation's  most  valu- 
able resources  and  as  this  Gk)vernment 
faces  the  prospect  of  spending  increasing 
funds  to  investigate  desalinization  of  sea 
water,  we  must  also  turn  every  attention 
to  conserving  and  making  the  best  use  of 
water  available  now. 


Water  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coim- 
try  faces  ever  greater  problems  than  ever 
before  in  meeting  its  needs  for  water. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
this  country  is  troubled  with  water  short- 
age, poor  water  or  both.  And  the  prob- 
lems will  increase  as  our  population  In- 
creases and  the  demand  for  pure  water 
rises. 

The  projections  for  this  increased  de- 
mand for  water  can  be  seen  in  our  past 
history.  From  1900  to  1950,  while  the 
population  of  the  United  States  doubled, 
total  water  use,  other  than  for  power, 
increased  fourfold.  By  1960,  total  water 
use  was  up  59  percent  from  1950.  In 
1900  we  used  an  average  of  600  gallons 
of  water  per  capita  for  all  uses  every  day. 
By  1950,  this  figure  had  increased  to 
1,100  gallons  and  by  1960,  it  has  grown 
to  1,500. 

The  future  can  hold  nothing  but  in- 
creased demand  for  water.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1980,  the  demand  for 
water  will  double  over  the  demand  In 
196(Xand  we  will  be  using  2,300  gallons  of 
water  a  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

The  huge  amounts  of  water  which  we 
use  now  and  will  use  in  the  future  will  be 
obtained  either  from  wells — ground 
water — or  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes. 
About  60  percent  of  all  the  water  dis- 


Does  America  Need  and  Want  More  Fed- 
eral ^d  to  Education? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22. 1965 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  a 
mammoth  Federal  aid  to  .education  bill. 
Cost  for  the  first  year  will  exceed  $1 
billion,  the  downpayment.  This  money 
would  go  to  public,  private,  and  church- 
supported  schools  at  all  levels,  from 
kindergarten  to  and  through  college  and 
postgraduate  work. 

An  analysis  of  this  legislation  reveals 
that  while  it  provides  some  special  tyF>e 
aid  for  certain  areas,  it  is  essentially  a 
general  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram, including  Federal  funds  for 
classroom  construction,  teacher  salaries, 
and  it  extends  limited  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools. 

Thus,  the  Congress  is  again  called 
UE>on  to  decide  whether  there  Is  to  be 
a  general  Federal  aid  program.  And 
this  decision  will  include  the  matter  of 
Federal  control.  There  is  admittedly  an 
overtone  of  federalization  throughout 
the  pending  bill.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  grant  of  so  much  in  benefits 
to  so  many  areas  invites  Federal  control 
with  respect  to  how  and  under  what 
conditions  this  money  Is  to  be  spent. 
This  is  simply  a  part  of  the  price  the 
recipients  must  pay  for  this  new  outlay 
of  Federal  funds. 

In  considering  this  new  thrust  of 
Federal  activity  into  local  affairs.  It 
would  seem  appropriate  that  the  Con- 
gress think  in  terms  of  how  much,  If 
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?Sat^,'"fS  r^^H?,  ^^^,^---<^^i--  I  am  especially  pleaded  to  infonn  my  b'aluame  in'ms^t^^^^^ 
T^ir  \!^%  ^°^^  *!°"^^^  ^"^^  ^""^  ^^"'  colleagues  of  this  event  because  this  week  the  coacLs  X  Sve  attendPri  «nH  Y  ""^ 
to  WasWngton  as  taxes,  there  repack-  Memphis  plays  host  to  4.000  members  tu^d  S  clinTc  LSons  IJf^hP  htnV''" 
aged  and  sent  back  as  Federal  aid  in-  of  the  Nation's  fire  departments.  Fire-  led  teams  S^gamesZvS  thpr^  ^^'' 
ev^tably  loses  up  to  a  third  of  the  men  from  practicaUy  every  congressional  Coachi7r?STo  Itate^  in^^^^^^^  x, 
original  amount  m  the  transaction.  All  district  in  the  country  will  be  attpnciinp  „,„V4  fv^  H,  '  l^^^^^ine  Ha- 
ls not  gold  that  gutters.  the  annSl  F^rS^rtSent  l^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^'  ^"^ ^^nada,  and  Mexico  have  been 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Conference  ^P^^"^^"<^  Instructors  among  "students"  at  the  4-day  coaching 
local  opposition  to  this  proposal.  That  We  bid  them  welcome  and  I  am  sure  S^^?^iii  r^r  ^^^"^  1^^'^'  "^^^  National 
fact  was  recently  indicated  in  the  district  it  wiU  be  an  in^oSt^e  s^fon  tSt  ^5  bS^' cuii?  SVnvVh\^^^^^^  '°°^- 
I  represent  by  answers  to  questions  which  benefit  all  our  communities  c,V{fo^f  ^  i-  anywhere,  and  the  re- 
I  submitted  to  every  registered  voter  in  communities.  suits  it  has  achieved  in  recent  years  have 
that  district.  The  returns  were  tremen-  ^^^— ^—  ^^^  surpassed  the  original  purpose  of  im- 
dous.  the  results  have  been  tabulated  proving  football  techniques, 
and  are  listed  below  as  an  indicator  of  National  Football  Clinic  "^^^^  President  Johnson  giving  in- 
the   thinking   on    the   grassroots   level                                   creased  attention  to  the  physical  fitness 

The  questions  and  answers  with  respect             extfn«?ton  of  RTn^>rAT?va  i°"^  ^°""^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  in- 
to education,  follow:                                              lUAiiUNbiON  of  REMARKS  spirmg  our  youngsters  to  pursue  physl- 

„- -  '-  -"'■  -  '-  —     HON.  thomaF  c.  Mcgrath  tIt"  -e  S  h"SSsir.! 

T».... '-"%       ™™          o.„.w,„.„  ?rb1.,°cSaiSfJ.rhtN'^tU"aT.S 

No :::::    ea        in  the  house  of  representatives  men  have  inspired  coaches  attending  the 

Undecided.. 0                  Monday,  March  22, 1965  clinic  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  been 

Are  you  In  favor  of  Federal  aid  for  school         Mr.  McGRATH.     Mr    Speaker    todav  Remonstrated  that  their  subsequent  at- 

construction?                                                   j^  Atlantic  City's  Convention  Hall   the  tempts  to  inspire  their  own  students  have 

Yes                                                     ''''''^i     18th  annual  National  Football  CUnicl^  Znnt^V^f  r'^^"     wk     ,ou 

No S     convening,  with  hundreds  of  collegiate,  r..^^^^.  ^^^  lecturers  at  tlie  18th  an- 

und;;ided::::::::::::::::::::::::-:---  1;  prep  school  and  wgh  school  coaches  from  Sian  ohio%T^?,  w^^w  ^S^'^: 

_                                         '     all  over  the  United  Stflt^Ps  atfpnriincr  segnian,  Ohio  States  W.  W.  "Woody" 

Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for  church-sup-         The  Nat^onS  PootbaU  ClinS  w^^^^  in  ^^^^^^  ^^^^'^  "^o^"  P^^^.  the  University 

ported  and  other  private  schools?                  aug^ated  rr94rbv  Dr  iSSi  G^  S^^^^^  °^  Floms^S  Ray  Graves.  University  of 

Yes ^'''^ri     aCo^Se.Pa    de'nUtf^^^^^^  S^SfJ^^?    '"^    Owens.    Arkansas' 

No...                                        Jl    a  director  of  his  local  school  board   ?n  ^^nk  Broyles.  Nebraska's  Robert  S.  De- 

rnaecMci:::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::  t  fer  rtLn  'oadSfaropponS  ^  l^rsTXr^e^^  ^rrVunr; 

•    r.ra^„r.t;frrp'ir„°ssu^/s  EHH  Si^rSrS 

M.„p«.F..D.p,rt»,en.H,..„d         t'X^'SLr.^'S''.s^°'^^Z  S^^^J^i^Bfr}^^^^^ 

help  among  coaches  In  solving  problems  tr!SZ  ^n?  Prmcrt„„',^»[Tr'  F^' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS              '"™''tonle"^'  """"^   '^"''""'"  °'  wartZanMnt.  "^iTrtemoU'Xn  p»: 

°'                                      nl    fi?S   „f    r.      =    ...            ,.  Pos«^^-  uniformed  players  from  the  Oni- 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER         sch^^o^is  ^ ml  hS  s^^Z  ly^^  lTL^n^'^^t;''kTil!.^r'lS^^ 

OK  T.XNESSEK                             in  CoatesviUe  during  a  midwinter  vaca-  Xds  wUl  Sd  in  clhic  lectu^^^^^^ 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  representatives        f-  ^Uen^d  by  47  coaches.    Through  \t  Tj^ZT:i!:Zt^n  know- 

Monday,  March  22. 1965                   ;„r«ho?  f  ^f  ^  ^^*  gymnasium,  the  how  the  coaches  attending  this  year's 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker  a  general  TerfhatwSenTlls^X'Hrn^  ^  '"^^^  ^"^^^  ^"^  ^^i^^'  '^e  youlh  of 
alert  was  sounded  in  Memphis  fir^sta-  Ucciylx^furi}^ t^^^^  °^  Nation  will  benefit  from  the  atten- 
tions last  week  but  it  was  no  caSe  for  Sn  to  move  hS  cliSc  ?here  th?  nfft;  '^°"  ^''^^^  ^"^  ^^^"  ""^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
alarm.  It  was  to  make  an  annmmce-  was  acceXd  '  °^  ^^^^^  °^  ^^'^  body-contact  sport.  And 
ment  that  the  city  of  Memphis  has  been  «5mPP  iQ«i9 '  Afio^fi^  o-.  u  u  .x.  Perhaps  most  important,  some  1,000  new 
awarded  a  class  I  rating  by  Se  national  .if!  .f  i  '  ^^^^^ic. ^  ty  has  been  the  physical  fitness  missionaries  will  return 
board  of  firrundei^ters      T^f  Zy     thp  nnr^^r^o?"^^  'h'"'"  ^f''l°^'  ^"^  ^   *^"^   ^^^o^^'   ^^^^^^^^'   ^nd  service 

otiier  city  in  the  NaSS;  Sider?miS    now  paS^^  ooo  wTth'nrolLTi^n"^^  ?^'   ^^''   ^"?   ^^"^^^^^   ^°  ^"^^^^^ 

population  with  such  a  rating  is  Wash      YZ.S^i^2.f    ^k  , ,  Professional  and  American  youngsters  to  further  improve- . 

ington  D  C                                                     il"^^u  ^P'^^i  football  mentors  joining  ment  of  their  bodies.                               ''ir 
^«.. '*>,^\<*,             *            .   X                 the  school  and  college  coaches. 

mS.rfc.?       ^^^^   °L";^    <i^trict.    It        It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  Nation-  

Srtnce  rato^^IvaSIbi?"  k^t^lJ  f '  f "     ^^  ^°°^^^"  ^^^^^  holds^orthfn  AtSc 

TtXL  to^fand  pSice  comrn  L^    P'*?^''  ^P^^^^^ion  Hall-the  same  audi-  Year  1965  Questionnaire  Resnlti 

»  niuute  lo  rire  ana  roiice  Commission-     torium  in  which   the   iqfi4  TiPmnnraHn 

^^^^"TZJ^   Tf^l^^JI^-l^:'^  HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERU.N 

ThPra«n«TicfT,«r».„i*    f     *         *            struction   permits    12,000    spectators   to  of  Michigan 

■  1  he  rating  is  the  result  of  a  team  from     watch  games  wlthmif  nhstrnrtinnc  of  or,,, ^j*  mii-iiiuan 

the  national  board  spending  2  weeks  in    kind               runout  obstiuctions  of  any  in  the  house  of  representatives 

Memphis  makirig  a  survey  of  the  fire  de-        Last  December,  the  Liberty  Bowl  game  Monday,  March  22. 1965 

^e"cLTj%:r/lT           UH         'V^   «"^   post-season   bo?f  fame' e^e;  Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.    Speaker. 

parttSent  iHrl  alail  .v.Srr"  ^^-    ST"^  ^^°°"''  ^^^  contested  on   the  today  I  am  announcing  the  results  of  my 

?entSn  nrolrar^    Sr  ^c,mni'  ^^^''^^     ^^l^t  ¥^^^  *^*^°°^  ^"^^^^^^  ^"d  was  annual   questionnaire   which   has  been 

EBSS  Sr "^  pSiMs'izLsr  s!Li  rst-'rrhfgar st/o-i^nS 
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As  I  review  the  results,  there  are  cer- 
tain points  that  stand  out  clearly.  In- 
terests in  legislation  to  provide  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  continues  very  high, 
with  few  people  witli  uncertain  attitudes. 
Most  significant  were  the  hundreds  of 
-write-in"  preferences  for  the  elder- 
care  plan  which — because  it  was 
suggested  just  about  printing  time — 
was  not  one  of  the  stated  options.  For 
not  being  on  the  ballot,  eldercare  ran 


a  most  impressive  race.  Continued  for- 
eign aid  brought  an  emphatic  response 
with  79  percent  stating  that  it  should 
be  reduced  or  discontinued.  Another 
strong  expression  was  reflected  by  the 
78  percent  who  felt  genuine  concern  over 
current  fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  addition,  in  view  of  the  industrial 
complexion  of  the  district  which  I  am 
privileged,  to  represent,  I  feel  the  re- 


sponse to  the  question  regarding  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  and 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  53  percent 
of  those  responding  opposed  such  a 
change. 

Knowing  that  the  interest  In  such 
polls  transcends  the  boundaries  of  con- 
gressional districts,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  results  of  my  1965  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  Record  : 


1965  questionnaire  results,  Representative  Charles  E,  Chamberlain  i6th  District,  Michigan) 

[In  percent] 


Do  you  favor —  V^ 

1.  Federal  regulation  of  cigaretl*  advertising  and  labeling  to  warn  smokers  of  potential  health  hazards?. 

2.  Fair-trade  legislation  to  let jtaanufacturers  fix  minimum  retail  prices  for  nationally  branded  goods?. 

3.  Repeal  of  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  permits  states  to  enact  right-to-work  laws?. 
4!  Providing  for  an  economic  dovelopment  program  for  the  U-statc  Appalachian  region?. 
5.  Providing  medical  care  for  tlic  elderly  by — 

Increasing  social  security  taxes  to  finance  liospital  and  nursing  home  costs  for  those  over  65  (King- Anderson  approach)?. .. 
A  tax  credit  or  Federal  financing  for  private  insurance  for  lx)th  medical  and  hospital  care  for  those  over  65  (Bow  bill)?. 
No  Federal  participation  in  this  field - - 


Other. 


-i--- 


Pereeni 
23 
33 
24 
10 
10 


Noanswer 

6.  A  voluntary  cropland  rctircWent  program  to  aid  in  adjusting  agricultural  production  to  market  needs? 

7.  Last  ye.ir  the  House  increased  social  security  l)enefits  5  percent,  but  the  bill  died  in  conference.    Do  you  favor  such  an  increase  now? 

Now  that  excise  tax  revisions  on  jewelry,  furs,  cosmetics,  luggage,  and  handbags  are  being  considered,  should  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 

8utoraol)iles  also  be  reduced  or  rejiealed? - -- - 

The  administration's  education  proiKJsals,  among  other  things,  would  extend  Federal  aid  to  (a)  preschool  projects.  (6)  children  from  low-lncomo 
families,  (f)  purchase  of  textbooks,  and  (d)  State  education  departments.    Do  you  believe  that  these  are  now  areas  where  Federal  action 

has  become  necessary? - - 

Do  you  believe  the  current  Hscal  policies  of  unbalanced  budgets,  deficit  spending,  and  borrovrtng  to  finance  the  Federal  Government  are  any 

reiil  cause  for  concern? _ 

U.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  President's  antipoverty  program  (no  answer,  12  percent): 

Percent  Percent 

Needs  expansion ^ 17  Goes  too  far 23 

Good  as  is _ 21  Unnecessary 27 

12.  The  administration  has  requested  $3,400,000,000  for  foreign  aid  next  year.    Should  this  program  be  (no  answer,  4  percent): 

Percent                                                                            - ,                              Percent 
Increased? XL 3  Decreased? ...adij. 61 


8. 


10. 


About  this  level?. 


:i: 


14 


Di5contmued? — : 28 


Yes 


20 
31 
46 


44 

eg 

77 


34 

78 


No 


24 
68 
63 
30 


25 
31 

16 


54 
13 


Not 
sore 


7 
13 
16 
24 


31 
10 


12 
0 


Address  by  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood  Before 
the  American  Bandmasters'  Associa- 
tion, in  Convention  at  Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
speech  made  before  the  American  Band- 
masters' Association's  annual  convention 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  on  March  6  by 
tlie  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Fiood,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  is  renowned  for 
its  excellent  band  music.  As  an  encour- 
agement, however,  for  other  areas,  the 
cultural  significance  of  fine  music  has 
been  well  given  by  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  speech  follows: 

Bands  and  band  music  are  subjects  that  are 
very  near  and  dear  to  my  heart.  Therefore 
It  la  with  special  pleasure  tJiat  I  salute  the 
American  Bandmasters'  Association.  Prom 
the  very  outset  of  your  organization  musi- 
cians from  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  united  In  mutual  helpfulness  and 
for  the  promotion  of  better  music  through 
Jhe  instrumentality  of  the  band. 

My  research  Informs  me  that  your  orga- 
nization formally  began  almost  36  years  ago — 
In  July  1929,  to  be  exact.  The  fovmder,  Ed- 
win Pranko  Goldman,  had  an  enviable  rep- 
utation as  organizer  and  conductor  of  the 
CXI 356 


Goldman  Band  Concerts  in  New  York  and 
made  him  the  Ideal  person  to  launch  such  a 
movement.  After  talking  with  Victor  J. 
Grabel  of  Chicago,  William  J.  Stannaxd  of 
Washington,  and,  later,  with  John  Philip 
Sousa,  all  of  whom  favored  the  Idea  of  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Goldman  finally  invited  a 
representative  number  of  prominent  band- 
masters of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
be  his  guests  at  a  hincheon  in  New  York  on 
July  5,  1929.  At  this  meeting  the  American 
Bandmasters'  Association  was  definitely  or- 
ganized. Mr.  Goldman  was  your  first  presi- 
dent. On  March  13,  1930,  the  American 
Bandmasters'  Association  was  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  State. 

The  story  of  band  music  In  our  hemi- 
sphere— and  in  fact  throughout  the  world — 
Is  a  fascinating  one. 

We  recall  that  In  about  1250  B.C.  Gideon 
prepared  for  his  battle  with  the  Midianltes. 
"And  he  divided  the  300  men  into  three  com- 
panies, and  he  put  a  trumpet  In  every  man's 
hand  •  *  •  and  he  said  •  •  •  when  I  blow 
with  a  trumpet  •  •  •  then  blow  ye  the  trum- 
pets also."  Perhaps  that  was  the  first  mass- 
ing of  hornblowers  in  history. 

We  can  be  certain  that  the  occasional  mass- 
ing of  instrumentalists  is  an  ancient  and 
noble  practice. 

The  forerunner  of  the  massed  band  as  we 
know  it  today  might  well  have  been  the  mam- 
moth band  which  played  on  May  12,  1838. 
A  fete  was  being  given  at  Berlin  to  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  of  Russia  who  was  in  Germany 
on  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Pfb«sla.  One  of  the 
great  bandmasters  was  to  conduct  that  day. 
His  name  was  Wieprecht.         \ 

Wleprecht,  we  are  told,  had  been  making 
band  history.  He  was  only  an  amateur — 
and  being  a  civilian  he  met  with  great  and 
determined  opposition  from  the  mUitary  au- 
thorities and  professional  musicians.  But 
his  ideas  were  sound.  In  brief  he  proposed  to 
modernize  the  band  both  as  regards  the  use 


of  valve  instruments  and  in  assembling  in- 
struments which  would  play  better  together. 
By  perseverance  he  finally  interested  the 
commander  of  a  cavalry  band  so  thorotighly 
that  the  latter  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket 
to  have  his  band  refashioned  along  lines 
laid  down  by  the  civilian.  Wieprecht's  plan 
called  for  the  use  of  high  trumpets,  key 
bugles,  alto  trumpets,  tenor  horns,  bass 
horns — all  having  two  or  three  valves — and 
slide  trombones.  He  also  used  flutes,  oboes, 
and  bassoons  not  commonly  fotind  in  the 
bands  of  that  time. 

The  innovation  was  so  successful  that  Wle- 
precht was  asked  to  come  and  do  the  same 
modernization  work  for  the  bands  of  the 
Prussian  Life  Guards,  which  presently  blos- 
somed out  as  musical  organizations.  In  1838 
Wleprecht  was  appointed  director  of  all  the 
guards'  bands,  and  every  military  band  in 
Germany  was  remodeled  to  accord  with  his 
recommendations. 

Then  came  the  decision  to  bring  together 
a  monster  performance  of  bandsmen  which 
he  would  conduct.  Sixteen  cavalry  bands 
and  16  Infantry  bands  were  assembled.  In 
all  there  were  1,000  wind  Instrument  players, 
and  200  side  drummers.  But  one  thing  about 
the  concert  shocked  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Wleprecht  appeared  before  the  brilliantly 
uniformed  bandsmen  in  his  civilian  street 
clothing.  What  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
thought  of  that  no  one  knows.  But  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  It.  The  King 
hastily  ordered  a  splendid  uniform  for  the 
conductor  and  It  was  put  together  fast 
enough  so  that  4  days  later  he  could  appear 
clad  In  this  unaccustomed  regalia  for  a  re- 
peat performance  before  the  tsar  and  the 
nobility.  Let  us  hope  they  were  duly  Im- 
pressed. 

We  leap  across  the  years  and  recaU  that  ^ 
during  ntuneroiis  historical  events  of  otir  own  . 
country  that  band  music  has  inspired  and  > 
led.     The  recent  presidential  inauguratioa 
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parade  in  Washington,  D.C.,  1b  an  ample  re- 
minder of  the  importance  of  bands  and  band 
^usic  In  moments  of  great  national  interest. 
\Grover  Cleveland's  first  Inaugural  had  the 
U.Sj^Marine  Band,  led  by  John  Philip  Sousa. 
An  rtcotic  element  was  introduced  at  the 
inauguration  of  William  Howard  Taft.  The 
Philippine  Constabulary  Band  from  Manila 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  perform  at  two  of  six  concerts.  The  six 
concerts  were  in  honor  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  Congress  as  a  whole,  the  Governors  of 
the  States,  the  Senate  and  House,  and  the 
American  people. 

History  is  replete  with  stories  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  band  music. 

It  was  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch  who  said  some 
years  ago:  "What  America  needs  is  a  band  in 
every  community." 

There  Is  a  mountain  of  evidence  that  music 
satisfies  the  most  deep  seated  human 
needs — mental,  physical,  and  spiritual. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  once  said,  "Music 
rightly  taught  is  the  best  mind  trainer  on 
the  list."  And  we  cannot  forget  the  band- 
masters are  also  teachers  and  that  bands  be- 
come valuable  agencies  in  the  progress  of 
education  for  both  of  our  cotmtries. 

The  bands  of  today  are  in  good  hands. 
You,  the  bandmasters,  know  the  fine  art  of 
conducting,  of  teaching,  you  are  sincere 
musicians,  and  know  that  showmanship  is 
important. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  great 
John  Philip  Sousa.  His  words  are  exceed- 
ingly flowery,  but  said  with  the  heart,  I  am 
certain. 

"Why  does  the  world  need  bands?  Why 
does  the  world  need  laughter  of  children, 
moonitse  in  the  mountains,  great  master- 
pieces of  art?  Why,  indeed?  Because  the 
world  has  a  soui,  a  spirit,  which  Is  hungry 
for  beauty  and  Inspiration." 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Sousa.  The  band 
holds  an  entirely  distinctive  place  in  the 
world  of  music.  It  affords  a  means  of  stim- 
ulation that  cannot  be  acquired  in  any  other 
way.  The  bands  of  today,  my  friends,  can 
boast  the  most  ancient  ancestry  in  music. 


Zero  Defects  Program :  An  Objective 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  zero 
defects  program  is  being  promoted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  It  is  a  grassroots  program 
aimed  at  inspiring  each  individual  to 
strive  toward  producing  defect-free  work 
the  first  time.  It  puts  the  tesponsibility 
for  quality  performance  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  individual,  making  each 
man  his  owii  critic.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  prevention,  rather  than  de- 
tection of  errors.  It  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  good  workmanship  and  profes- 
sionalism, in  which  the  individual  can 
take  pride  and  receive  due  recognition. 
This  program  recognizes  that  the  indi- 
vidual wants  to  do  good  work  and  can 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
what  he  does,  if  properly  motivated. 

Anyone  wh*  has  sought  to  create  per- 
fection knoiWTas  one  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate facts  of  life  that  it  is  never  achiev- 
able.   What   is   sometimes  achieved  Is 


one's  best,  If  he  has  suffered  and  striven 
long  and  hard  enough.  The  odd  truth  is 
that  one's  best  is  even  better  than  per- 
fection, because  It  is  achievable. 

During  the  week  of  March  8-12,  each 
of  the  officers  and  airmen  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Systems  Command  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  were 
asked  to  voluntarily  support  this  pro- 
gram. Opening  day  for  this  effort  was 
designated  "Zero  Defects  Day,"  at  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  participate  in  the 
program  attended  by  over  6,000  em- 
ployees of  the  Aeronautical  Systems 
Command  along  with  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Rhodes,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio ;  the  Honorable  George  E.  Fouch, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense; 
Maj.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Terhune,  Jr.,  com- 
mander, Aeronautical  Systems  Division; 
Maj.  Gen.  Fred  J.  Ascanl,  commander. 
Systems  Engineering  Group;  and  Mr. 
Edward  WoU  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

I  believe  my  colleagues,  and  others, 
would  be  interested  in  the  pui-pose  and 
objectives  of  the  zero  defects  program 
and  I  submit  the  remarks  made  on  open- 
ing day  for  their  attention: 
Address  by  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Terhune, 

Jr.,    Commander,    Aeronautical    Systems 

Division,    Wricht-Patterson    Am    Force 

Base,  Ohio 

Thank  you  Colonel  Wlttbrodt.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  before  getting  on  with  the  formal 
program  I  would  like  to  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  briefly  introduce  our  honored 
guests  who  will  speak  to  you  today:  Con- 
gressman Rodney  Love,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  George  Fouch,  Mr.  Edward 
Woll,  of  General  Electric. 

If  you  looked  at  your  program  you  un- 
doubtedly noticed  that  Governor  Rhodes  is 
also  scheduled  to  speak.  Governor  Rhodes 
has  been  delayed — but  he  assured  me  that 
he  will  be  here  to  say  a  few  words  a  little 
later  in  the  program. 

I  asked  you  to  come  here  today  so  that  I 
could  personally  discuss  with  you  the  pur- 
pose and  objectives  of  the  zero  defects  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  many  of  you  wonder  why 
we  didn't  Just  send  you  a  letter  rather  than 
take  you  away  from  yovir  work?  The  answer 
to  this  question  rests  in  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  program — and  that  Is 
tbls — a  personal  appeal  to  every  Individual 
to  do  the  Job  right  the  flrst  time.  I  know  of 
no  better  method  of  making  such  an  appeal 
than  talking  to  you  as  I  do  now.  Yes,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  making  a  personal  ap- 
peal td  you— an  appeal  to  dedicate  yourselves 
to  performing  each  task  to  the  very  best  of 
your  ability— to  do  the  Job  right  the  flrst 
time — to  change  the  attitude  that  mistakes 
are  as  natural  as  humanity  itself. 

I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  us  can  think  of 
something  we  have  done  in  the  recent  past, 
which  if  we  had  to  do  over  again  we  could 
do  better.  If  this  is  so,  and  I  am  sure  it  is, 
we  have  been  engaged  in  zero  defects  right 
along,  at  least  in  a  limited  way — certainly  we"** 
won't  or  at  least  shouldn't  make  the  same 
mistake  again.  What  then  are  we  talking 
about?  Basically  we  want  you  to  take  that 
second  look  first — and  then  do  the  Job 
right. 

Why  do  mistakes  happen?  You  can  get 
almost  as  many  answers  to  this  question  as 
there  are  people  in  this  fleldhouse.  How- 
ever, a  careful  analysis  will  show  that  most 
mistakes  are  a  result  of  lack  of  attention. 
This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  inbred  philoso- 
phy that  "to  err  is  human,"  and  therefore.  If 
you're  human  you'll  make  mistakes.  But  Is 
it  ordained  that  people  must  make  mistakes? 
And  more  importantly — do  people  always 
make  the  same  percentage  of  errors  in  every- 


thing they  do?  The  answer  to  both  of  these 
questions  is  "No." 
A  man  may  make  an  error  in  5  percent  of 
^the  work  he  starts  or  processes  on  his  Job- 
but  you  can  bet  that  he  will  not  get  short 
changed  on  his  paycheck  5  percent  of  the 
time.  He  certainly  will  not  go  home  to  the 
wrong  house  or  forget  to  pay  his  taxes  5  per- 
cent of  the  time.  What  accounts  for  this? 
Do  people  have  two  standards  of  perform- 
ance— one  for  the  Job,  and  another  for  other 
important  matters?  Does  he  vary  these 
standards  according  to  the  importance  he 
attaches  to  the  thing  he  is  doing?  For  the 
most  part  the  answer  is  "Yes."  This  then  Is 
the  problem  and  where  zero  defects  come 
in — through  the  zero  defects  program  we  hope 
to  convince  you  that  your  Job — whatever  it 
may  be — the  source  of  your  livelihood— la 
every  bit  as  important  as  anything  you  do. 
And  in  our  particular  case  it  Is  Important  not 
only  to  you — but  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
As  former  President  Eisenhower  once  put  It^ 
"We  must  somehow  get  it  through  our  heads 
that  this  Is  a  Nation  defending  itself,  and 
not  a  professional  soldier  defending  someone 
else." 

If  we  can  do  this,  and  I  firmly  believe  we 
can,  we  all  stand  to  benefit  in  at  least  two 
ways:  (1)  we  accomplish  our  mission  more 
efficiently,  or  to  put  it  another  way— we 
minimize  our  manpower  shortages;  and  (2) 
we  all  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  we 
have  done  our  individual  Jobs  well. 

"Zero  defects"  is  more  than  a  catchword 
or  slogan.  It  Is  an  integral  part  of  successful 
management  at  every  level.  Many  of  you  al- 
ready perform  your  work  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy  and  efficiency.  The  objective  of 
zero  defects  is  to  Increase  the  number  of 
people  who  do  so,  and  to  extend  standards  to 
work  which  normally  cannot  be  measured 
or  Inspected,  by  establishing  every  employee, 
from  clerk  to  scientist,  as  his  or  her  own 
critic. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  program  \s 
not  going  to  be  one  of  those  where  the  com- 
mander assembles  his  work  force,  calls  for  a 
crash  of  drums  and  blare  of  bugles,  and  an- 
nounces that  "Zero  defects  Is  the  new  game 
and  you  will  all  play  it."  Then  the  com- 
mander promptly  forgets  the  program  and 
leaves  everyone  to  wonder  privately,  (a) 
what  happened;  (b)  how  long  will  they  have 
to  put  up  with  this  new  silliness  before  man- 
agement allows  it  to  fade  and  the  workers 
can  go  back  to  their  comfortable  old  ruts. 

I  am  personally  conviced  that  the  zero 
defects  program  is  an  extremely  worthwhile 
effort — so  I  will  not  allow  it  to  fade — in  fact 
I  have  plans  underway  at  the  present  time 
for  sustention  of  the  program  into  the  fu- 
ture— I  want  the  zero  defects  philosophy  and 
objectives  kept  in  the  forefront  from  this  day 
forward  or  at  least  until  such  time  as  zero 
defects  becomes  second  nature  or  "the  new 
way  of  life."  Furthermore,  I  have  personally 
asked  each  of  the  flrstUne  supervisors  to  con- 
scientiously support  this  program — and  I  am 
confident  that  they  will.  Management  at  all 
levels,  from  DOD  and  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air 
Force  on  down  is  dedicated  to  attaining  the 
objectives  of  the  zero  defects  program.  We 
fully  realize  the  important  part  manage- 
ment must  play  in  this  program  and  we 
ledge  our  unqualified  support. 

I  ask  each  and  every  one  of  you  today  to 
join  me  in  this  pledge. 


Address  by  Congressman  Rodney  M.  Love,  at 
Zero  Defects  Rally,  March  8,  1965 
Good  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  At 
the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  most 
happy  to  be  here — I  also  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  publicly  thank  General 
Terhune  for  inviting  me  to  participate  in 
your  program.  I  understand  that  Mayor 
Sonnmers  has  Just  recently  renamed  Dayton 
the  "Birthplace  of  Aviation"  instead  of  the 
"Home  of  Aviation."  I  heartily  agree  with 
Mayor  Sonomers.    This  is  the  one  thing  that 
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we  Daytonlans  are  most  proud  of.  We  have 
another  claim  to  fame  that  some  of  vis  may 
have  taken  for  granted.  That  is  Wrlght- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  If  Dayton  is  the 
ftlrthplace  of  aviation,  and  it  Is,  then  Wright- 
Patterson  is  most  assuredly  the  home  of 
aviation.  I  am  very  proud  of  your  Installa- 
tion and  I  know  you — you  who  perform  the 
myriad  tasks  associated  with  the  design,  de- 
velopment, and  acquisition  of  the  world's 
finest  manned  aircraft  systems — are  justifi- 
ably even  more  proud  of  its  rich  heritage. 
When  General  Terhune  first  invited  me  to 
speak  to  you  about  zero  defects,  I  wondered 
what  in  the  world  was  happening  back  In 
the  old  hometown.  As  you  must  realize, 
the  flrst  months  of  a  freshman  Congress- 
man's life  is  little  short  of  frantic.  If  you 
sometimes  think  your  world  is  a  madhouse 
you  have  a  vague  idea  of  what  I  have  been 
through.  Anyhow,  I  must  admit  to  you  that 
I  was  less  than  conversant  with  the  subject. 
So  I  decided  to  do  a  little  research  to  make 
certain  I  wouldn't  be  required  to  kiss  the 
tail  end  of  a  B-52  or  become  the  flrst  Con- 
gressman ejected  from  a  supersonic  fighter 
10  feet  off  the  ground.  I  certainly  intend  to 
serve  my  constituents  well,  bait  I  also  Intend 
to  complete  my  flrst  term  In  office. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
places  on  Congress  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  the  Armed  Forces 
needed  for  our  national  defense;  it  also  makes 
Congress  responsible  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
meeting  these  responslbiUties  that  I  will 
talk  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  congressional 
Interest  In  the  zero  defects  program. 

While  we  are  a  rich  country,  we  all  know 
that  there  are  practical  limits  as  to  how 
much  we  can  ask  the  taxpayer  to  pay  to 
support  our  Federal  programs  while  still 
maintaining  a  health  economy. 

The  flrst  priority,  of  course,  is  national 
defense,  for  without  our  freedom  the  other 
programs  would  not  have  much  meaning. 
So.  out  of  a  Federal  budget  of  nearly  $100 
billion,  we  find  that  we  must  spend  about 
half  for  national  defense.  That  leaves  the 
other  half  to  meet  fixed  charges,  such  as 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  and  care  of 
veterans,  and  the  multitude  of  programs 
designed  to  make  this  a  better  country  In 
which  to  live  and  bring  up  our  children.  We 
have  urgent  needs  for  mone  schools,  better 
urban  transportation  systems,  slum  clear- 
ance programs  with  which  to  combat  crime 
and  Juvenile  delinquency,  equitable  support 
for  farmers,  and  many  other  programs  de- 
signed to  make  It  possible  for  all  people 
In  this  great  Nation  to  live  In  a  manner 
which  beflts  the  dignity  of  a  human  being. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining how  the  national  revenues  shall  be 
divided  in  order  that  worthwhile  programs 
will  be  as  fully  supported  as  possible.  Ob- 
viously, if  we  can  save  some  of  the  $50  bil- 
lion we  spend  on  national  defence  without 
in  any  way  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  these  savings  can  be  used 
to  build  more  and  better  schools  and  high- 
ways, and  to  do  the  many  other  things  we 
need  to  do  to  bring  about  a  better  balance 
In  our  national  standard  of  living.  And  this 
Is  where  the  zero  defects  program  is  so 
timely  and  helpful  in  the  accomplishment 
of  our  alms. 

One  of  the  things  which  made  the  United 
States  a  great  nation  was  Its  mastery  of  the 
mass  production  techniques.  By  producing 
good  automobiles  and  other  consiuner  goods 
at  prices  within  reach  of  the  average  man, 
Americans  have  been  able  to  support  a  stand- 
ard of  living  far  beyond  that  of  most  other 
countries.  Mass  production,  admittedly, 
does  not  usually  produce  workmanship  of 
the  same  level  as  that  used  In  custom-made 
articles,  but  it  is  generally  adequate  and  it 
brings  the  car,  the  TV,  and  the  dishwasher 
within  reach  of  millions  who  otherwise  could 
not  afford  them.    When  a  malfunction  de- 


velops, we  can  get  it  repaired  and  the  worst 
that  usually  happens  is  the  Inconvenience  of 
being  without  the  machine  for  a  day  or  two. 

When  we  tried  to  apply  these  mass  produc- 
tion techniques  to  the  manufacture  of  mod- 
ern, highly  complex  and  costly  weapon  sys- 
tems, we  got  into  trouble.  If  a  worker  made 
a  faulty  electrical  connection  in  our  car  and 
Ignition  trouble  developed,  a  few  hours  in  a 
garage  would  correct  the  matter.  Bui  if  the 
same  kind  of  mistake  is  made  in  assembling 
a  missile,  the  result  will  probably  mean  the 
loss  of  a  multimllUon  dollar  weapon.  What 
is  worse  than  the  waste  involved,  if  it  were 
in  time  of  war,  the  malfunction  of  the 
weapon  could  mean  irreparable  losses.  In 
these  days  when  we  are  asking  our  Armed 
Forces  to  risk  their  lives  hourly  on  so  many 
fronts,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  weapons  we  give  them  won't  let 
them  down  when  their  lives  are  at  stake. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  assigned  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
feel  my  part  of  the  congressional  responsi- 
bility for  national  security  very  deeply.  That 
Is  why  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
steps  which  are  being  taken  to  rectify  the 
evOs  of  careless,  slipshod  workmanship  in 
the  defense  industry.  I  was  asked  by  our 
chairman,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
to  represent  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee are  as  interested  as  I  am  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  zero  defects  program  and  join 
me  in  congratulating  this  command  in  put- 
ting it  into  effect.  What  the  worker  has 
lacked  sometimes  has  been  a  sense  of  pride 
In  participating  in  the  building  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  The  workman  who  installs  a 
25-cent  fuse  in  a  million  dollar  rocket  or  an 
$8  million  airplane  has  to  realize  that  he 
is  not  dealing  with  just  a  25-cent  fuse.  He 
is  dealing  not  only  with  a  multl-mllllon- 
doUar  machine  but  with  men's  lives. 

The  awakening  of  pride  of  workmanship  in 
the  Individual  will  pay  many  dividends. 
The  military  will  get  more  dependable  weap- 
ons and  equipment.  Costs  will  be  lower 
because  wastage  will  be  much  less.  Deliv- 
eries will  be  faster  because  there  will  be 
fewer  faxUty  jobs  to  be  done  over.  And  the 
worker  will  probably  be  the  biggest  gainer. 
He  will  have  the  personal  satisfaction  that 
comes  with  having  participated  in  a  great 
project;  of  knowing  that  his  part  of  the  o^ 
eration,  though  it  may  have  been  small,  wra 
necessary  and,  without  it,  the  product  would 
have  been  Incomplete.  Best  of  all,  he  will  be 
able  to  sleep  with  a  clesir  conscience  knowing 
that  no  man  will  die  in  a  fiaming  wreck  be- 
cause he,  the  workman,  made  a  faulty  con- 
nection or  tightened  a  nut  one  twist  too 
many. 

While  I  understand  that  this  program  is 
being  extended  throughout  the  defense  In- 
dustry, I  am  particularly  pleased  to  know 
that  the  Air  Force  is  applying  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  Its  own  "in-house"  operations, 
especially  here  in  my  hometown.  I  look 
upon  you  and  myself  as  neighbors  who  are 
coworkers  in  this  great  field  of  national  de- 
fense. I  shall  be  doing  my  best  to  see  that 
you  get  the  funds  you  need  to  do  your  Job, 
knowing  that  when  you  get  this  money  you 
will  do  your  best  to  see  that  the  American 
citizen  will  get  an  honest  dollar's  worth  of 
defense  for  every  dollar  he  contributes. 


Address  by  Mr.  George  E.  Fouch,  Deputy  As- 
sistant   Secretary    (Equipment    Mainte- 
nance   AND    Readiness),    Office    of    the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Instal- 
lations *ND  Logistics)  ,  at  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems   Command,    Wright-Patterson    Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio,  March  8, 1965 
Governor  Rhodes,  Congressman  Love,  Gen- 
eral Terhune,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  the  greatness  of  our 
country — its   historic   dedication   to  human 
rights,   its  industrial  supremacy   and  mili- 


tary might — ^reflect  the  collective  genius  of 
its  people. 

Today  we  are  discussing  a  movement  that 
has  had  its  roots  among  the  people — the 
people  who  design,  manufacture,  distribute, 
maintain  and  use  the  goods  and  services  on 
which  we  till  depend  for  our  well-being. 
This  movement  goes  under  varioiis  titles — 
more  commonly,  zero  defects.  Looking  back 
over  my  years  of  experience  In  both  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  I  can't  recall  any  move- 
ment that  overnight  has  awakened  and 
marshalled  the  support  and  enthusiasm  of  so 
many  people,  from  so  many  diverse  elements 
of  industrial  life. 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  origi- 
nate zero  defects.  But,  without  equivoca- 
tion, it  endorses  and  encourages  zero  defects 
programs  because  they  serve  the  national  in- 
terest. Why?  Because  the  Department  of 
Defense — and  our  country  as  a  whole — simply 
cannot  afford  the  waste  that  goes  with  work 
that  is  less  than  the  best. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasiire  for  me  to  be 
in  Dayton — the  birthplace  of  the  aerospace 
industry — and  to  have  the  honor  of  sharing 
this  platform  with  Governor  Rhodes,  Con- 
gressmen Brown  and  Love,  and  General  Ter- 
hune. I  am  deeply  conscious  that  I  am 
addressing  a  distinguished  audience  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  administrators  and  their 
staffs,  who  are  contributing  immensely  to 
our  national  well-being.  Your  role  in  the 
meinagement  of  the  F-111  Euid  C-141  are  In- 
dicators of  the  pivotal  role  the  people  of 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  play  in 
national  defense. 

I  am  also  aware  that  this  audience  Is 
probably  more  concerned  with  design,  de- 
velopment, and  administration,  than  with 
production,  maintenance,  and  similar  6p>era-/ 
tlonal  or  shop  activities.  It  is  widely  as-« 
svrnied  that  zero  defects  is  addressed  ^li'^ 
marily  to  shop  personnel — that  Is,  to  the 
machinists,  tool  men,  and  operators  on  the 
floors  of  large  maintenance  and  production 
activities.  It  Is  true  that  zero  defects  Is 
highly  effective  In  preventing  and  eliminat- 
ing defects  In  those  areas. 

However,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
equally  concerned  with  improving  precision, 
accuracy,  and  workmanship  upstream — in 
design,  and  in  the  various  forms  of  com- 
munication by  which  engineering  require- 
ments are  deflned,  described,  and  made 
known  to  industry.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
upstream  areas  of  systems  management  can 
beneflt  more  from  zero  defects  than  the 
downstream. 

A  few  jrears  ago  my  office,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  made 
an  on-site  survey  of  quality  and  reliability 
of  various  types  of  equipment  used  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  This  survey  was 
by  teams  who  went  aboard  ships,  visited 
SAV  and  other  commands — talked  with  the 
officers  and  men  who  use  the  equipment — 
and  reported  back  to  me  the  deflciencles  they 
found. 

Three  types  of  material  were  surveyed — 
electronic  Items,  aircraft  spare  parts,  and 
tank  and  automotive  equipment.  An  analy- 
sis of  all  deflciencles  shows  that  at  least  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  failures  might  be 
ascribed  to  what  I  have  identlfled  as  the 
"upstream"  phase  of  materiel  generation — 
that  is,  design  and  technical  data  prepara- 
tion. Production  and  maintenance  processes 
can  downgrade  design  quality.  But  we  can 
hardly  expect  a  product  to  be  better  than 
the  quality  designed  into  it. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
failtu-es  and  defects  do  not  have  their  origin 
in  any  single  element  of  the  military-Indus- 
try complex.  Rather,  all  elements  must  do 
their  job  right — right  the  flrst  time.  Reliable 
equipment  reflects  the  continuing  and  re- 
lentless exactitude  of  engineers,  technicians, 
administrators,  as  well  as  production  and 
maintenance. 
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Zero  defect  programs  accentuate  the  vital 
importance  of  exactitude.  It  reminds — and 
keeps  reminding — each  of  us  that  each  job 
we  do  must  be  done  right.  Doing  a  lob  right 
serves  the  national  interest. 
-  '^^^^^^^^'  ^^^°  defect  programs  also  serve 
trfr  enlightened  self-interest  of  each  one  of 
us  who  earn  our  bread  and  butter  as  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Government.  We  live  in 
a  competitive  world,  and  it's  getting  more 
competitive.  Competition  exists  not  only  on 
the  international  level.  It  exists  among  the 
In-house  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Strict  standards  of  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  are  applicable  to  all  Defense 
activities.  Survival  of  these  activities  de- 
pends not  only  on  fulfilling  real  needs,  but 
on  achieving  and  maintaining  a  high  level 
of  competitive  efficiency. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  Government 
activities  have  been  so  intensively  under 
public  scrutiny  as  today.  We  well  know  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  large 
In-house  military-industrial  operations  are 
less  efficient  than  they  might  be — that 
Government  employees  are  less  attentive  to 
detail — less  doUar-conscious — than  their 
counterparts  in  private  industry.  Zero  de- 
fects helps  to  erase  this  suspicion — whether 
this  suspicion  has  any  basis  in  fact  or  not. 
It  helps  make  Government  organizations 
competitive  and  thus  continue  to  play  their 
proper  role  in  their  respective  conununities. 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  is  a  ma- 
jor component  of  the  economy  of  Ohio. 
What  you  do,  and  how  well  you  do  it,  there- 
fore,   contributes    vitally    to    the    economic 

health  of  the  community  where  you  live 

where  you  raise  your  families — where  yoxir 
children  go  to  school — where,  in  general  you 
live  out  your  life. 

At  previous  meetings  on  zero  defects — 
usually  in  corridor  fconversations,  so  to 
speak — one  question  is  repeatedly  raised: 
Is  zero  defects  here  to  stay  or  is  it  simply 
a  flash  in  the  pan? 

I  can  assure  you  that  so  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  concerned,  this  is  not  a 
passing  fad — a  Madison  Avenue  "gimmick" — 
something  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 
^  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  have  stated  again  and  again  their  de- 
termination to  achieve  greater  efficiency 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  national  defense — 
without  compromising  the  striking  power  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Zero  defects  is  a  major  weapon  In  this 
relentless  and  continuing  drive  to  realize 
maximum  defense  from  every  tax  dollar. 

To  make  sure  that  it  is  a  way  of  life.  De- 
partment of  Defense  "In-house"  activities 
have  not  only  Instituted  zero  defects  pro- 
grams, they  are  also  establishing  procedures 
to  measure  the  results  of  these  programs  and 
to  give  recognition  to  those  who  deserve  it. 
Zero  defects  symbolizes  a  ground  swell  of 
public  opinion  that  says  waste  shall  not  be 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  preventing  waste,  but 
with  protecting  the  lives  and  seciu-lty  of  all 
oiu-  people  by  providing  oiu-  Armed  Forces 
with  safe  and  reliable  equipment.  There 
can  hardly  be  more  compelllgag  reasons  why 
you  shoxild  Join  your  coworkers  In  perpetu- 
ating the  zero  defects  program  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command.  In  this  way  you 
serve  your  country  as  well  as  yourself. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  distinguished  coUeagues  on  this  platform 
in  endorsing  this  program. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  cooperation 
and  hospitality. 

Remarks  op  Maj.  Gen.  Fred  J.  Ascani.  Com- 
M4*H3£R,  Systems  Engineering  Group,  Re- 
search AND  Technology  Division,  Weight- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio 
There  is  very  little  In  substance  that  I  can 

add  to  the  remarks  made  by  General  Terhune 
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and  our  honored  guests;  however,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  we  are  very  serloxis  about  the 
zero  defects  prog  ram  and  its  effective  imple- 
mentation. In  he  next  few  days  you  will 
all  be  asked  by^our  supervisors  to  sign  a 
card  pledging  your  personal  support  to  the 
objectives  of  the  zero  defects  program — this 
pledge  card  states  the  basic  concept  of  the 
program.  Each  Individual  will  strive  to  do 
every  task  right  the  first  time.  The  pledge 
symbolizes  your  acceptance  of  the  program. 
Although  participation  in  the  zero  defects 
program  is  strictly  voluntary,  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  a  goal  of  100  percent  participation. 
It  is  clear  tl^t  the  participation  level  of 
zero  defects  isVurposely  high  and,  although 
absolute  perfection  must  remain  a  goal,  the 
potential  exists  for  great  Improvement  In  our 
efforts  to  reach  a  new  and  much  higher 
plateau  of  reliability  in  our  modern,  more 
complex,  and  more  costly  weapon  systems. 
The  zero  defects  program  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  we  can  achieve  this  improvement — It 
crosses  all  functional  areas — and,  more  Im- 
portantly, It  recognizes  all  individuals  as  vital 
elements  In  our  mission  effectiveness  equa- 
tion.   It  is  the  medium  that  speaks  directly 

t<%  all  individuals  Involved  in  our  efforts 

whether  they  are  clerks,  engineers,  managers, 
or  scientists.  Your  enthusiastic  support  of. 
and  participation  in.  this  important  program 
will  substantially  aid  our  combined  endeav- 
ors to  meet  the  exacting  demands  Imposed 
upon  us  by  the  Increasing  challenges  of  our 
modern  weapon  systems.  The  payoff  will  be 
more  efficient  operations  within  the  organi- 
zation—a  higher  state  of  readiness  within 
the  Air  Force— and  a  feeling  of  great  satis- 
faction within  each  individual  in  knowing 
that  their  Job  was  done  well.  In  a  short 
simple  statement  what  we  want  you  to  do  is 
this— identify  yourself  with  improvement  by 
participating  In  the  zero  defects  program  I 
challenge  you  to  prove  to  your  Government 
and  yoiu-self  that  you  are  capable  of  dolne 
better  work. 

On  behalf  of  General  Terhune,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  attending  the  rally  today— we 
hope  you  "got  the  message."  I  also  want  to 
publicly  thank  Governor  Rhodes,  Congress- 
man Love,  Mr.  George  Fouch,  and  Mr  Ed 
Won  for  taking  time  out  of  their  busy  sched- 
ules to  help  us  launch  this  program— your 
assist  was  A-OK  In  every  respect.  Thank  you 
again. 


Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  Ad- 
dresses the  Robert  H.  Goddard  Me- 
morial Dinner 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Vice  President,  as  all  of  us  know! 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Robert  H.  Goddard 
Memorial  Dinner  last  Saturday  evening 
advised  those  in  attendance  exactly  what 
kind  of  Chairman  he  proposed  to  be. 

His  appearance  at  Cape  Kennedy  this 
last  Tuesday  on  the  occasion  of  our  suc- 
cessful Gemini  shot  was  a  great  boost  to 
the  morale  of  those  engaged  in  the 
program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  text  of  the  Vice 


President's  remarks  at  the  Goddard  Me- 
morial Dinnei': 
Speech  by  Vice  PREsmENT  Hubert  H.  Hum- 

PHHET,     Robert     H.     Goddard     Memorial 

Dinner,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  19,  1935 

As  many  of  you  know.  Just  as  soon  as  I 
became  Vice  President,  my  space  problems 
started.  First,  there  was  my  home.  People 
said  it  was  too  small.  But  I  refused  to 
move. 

Then  there  was  my  office.  My  former 
Senate  colleagues,  sentimental  to  the  end 
decided  that  my  office  as  Vice  President  was 
too  large.  That  time  I  moved — one  of  the 
rare  occasions  in  American  history  when 
anyone  expanded  Into  smaller  quarters. 

Honestly,  getting  the  Gemini  into  orbit  is 
nothing  compared  to  getting  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent settled  down. 

The  President  said,  "Httbert,  you  bet. 
ter  forget  about  office  space,  and  start 
worrying  about  outer  space." 

Many  of  you  apparently  have  wondered 
precisely  what  kind  of  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  I  will 
be. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  word  I  get  along  a 
nonelectronic  grapevine. 

Of  course,  there  could  be  no  more  appro- 
priate place  than  at  this  dinner  honoring 
Robert  Goddard.  the  father  of  our  space 
program,  for  a  new  NASC  Chairman  to  pre- 
sent his  views. 

We  are  all  greatly  in  Dr.  Goddard's  debt. 
The  way  of  space  Is  the  way  of  the  pioneer- 
It  is  the  way  of  the  builder.     And  Robert  ^ 
Goddard  was  a  pioneer  and  a  builder— a  true 
visionary. 

Robert  Goddard  said,  "Every  vision  Is  a 
Joke  until  the  first  man  accomplishes  it." 
Well,  we  have  seen  some  of  the  results  of 
Robert  Goddard's  vision,  and  it  Is  no  longer 
a  Joke,  but  a  magnificent  reality. 

Each  of  you  has  a  longstanding,  deep 
interest  In  this  reality — In  our  national  aero- 
nautics and  space  programs. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  both  as  Senator 
and  as  Vice  President,  provided  strong,  per- 
sistent, and  visionary  leadership  and  support. 
He  will  continue  to  do  so. 

And  I  Intend  to  continue,  as  best  I  can, 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  tradition.  That  is  the 
kind  of  chairman  I  hope  to  be. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  a  dynamic  space  pro- 
gram— a  program  which  will  suceed  in  reach- 
ing the  goals  we  have  set — and  one  which  will 
set  new  goals — one  that  can  see  beyond  the 
moon  and  into  fields  where  we  can  only  spec- 
ulate about  the  knowledge  awaiting  us. 

And  I  can  promise  you  this  will  not  be  an 
advocacy  simply  of  formal  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. What  I  have  learned  of  our  space 
and  aeronautics  programs  has  made  me  an 
enthusiastic  advocate. 

It  has  also  made  me  an  eager  student.  I 
don't  expect  to  become  an  "instant  expert," 
but  I  do  Intend  to  learn  by  study  and  asking 
many  questions. 

I  want  to  know  if  we  are  going  to  reach 
the  goals  set  for  this  program  by  President 
Johnson  and  by  our  late  President  John  Ken- 
nedy. Or  has  there  been  slippage?  If  there 
has  been,  why  did  it  happen? 

Is  there  unnecessary  duplication  of  space 
efforts?  Or,  Is  there  Inadequate  teamwork 
and  faulty  interfacing  of  Information  be- 
tween agencies  and  between  Government  and 
Industry? 

If  we  aren't  doing  what  we  should.  I  shall 
want  to  know  why  not.  If  the  fault  lies  with 
an  apathetic  people  forgetting  the  value  of 
our  space  efforts.  I  will  carry  the  message  of 
the  program  to  them. 

If  the  fault  rests  with  the  Congress  cutting 
back  for  cutting  alone.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
help  there. 

And  if  it  appears  that  In  government  or  In 
Industry,  there  Is  weak  administration,  casual 
technology,  sloppy  or  wasteful  work,  then  to- 
gether, all  of  us  in\ist  act. 
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This  Is  the  kind  of  rolQ  I  have  tried  to 
play  during  the  16  years  I  spent  In  the  Sen- 
ate working  for  good  education — for  better 
health  and  welfare  programs — for  urgently 
needed  civil  rights  legislaticn.  It  is  my  role 
today  as  we  work  for  the  Great  Society. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Great  Society 
envisioned  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
not  one  limited  to  the  fight  against  poverty, 
ignorance,  disease,  and  intolerance.  The 
Great  Society  requires,  in  addition,  an  urgent 
quest  for  excellence,  for  I'nitellectual  attain- 
ment, for  crossing  new  froxitlers  In  science 
and  technology. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  an  adequately 
funded,  well-directed  space  program  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
its  future,  4x)  its  greatness. 

As  one  who  has  been  an  advocate  of  domes- 
tic programs  which  do  cost  money  and  which 
are  not  yet  finished — who  knows  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  and  knows  how  expensive 
it  will  be — I  have  been  asked  how  strongly 
I  support  the  space  program  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  will  take  billions  of  dollars  away 
from  other  useful  programs  diu-lng  the  next 
decade. 

This  strong  and  prosperous  economy  per- 
mits us  to  do  many  things  and  to  do  them 
well.  We  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon  at 
the  same  time  as  we  help  to  put  a  man  on 
his  feet.  We  conquer  outer  space  even  as  we 
conquer  poverty. 

I  do  not  consider  our  domestic  needs  to  be 
competitive  with  our  space  needs — any  more 
than  I  consider  them  to  be  competitive  with 
our  national  defense  requirements.  We  can 
afford  to  do  what  is  needed  In  space,  in  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  for  our  national  defense. 

Are  we  spending  too  much  on  space — 
and  not  enough  on  problems  associated  with 
our  own  planet?  Both,  it  should  be  obvious, 
are  bound  together. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  space  or  social 
welfare. 

It  is  not  the  moon  or  medicare. 

It  is  not  Apollo  or  education. 

It  isn't  Pegasvis  or  poverty  programs. 

It  isn't  launch  pads  or  highways. 

We  can  and  must  do  all  these  things.  Oiu- 
rich  and  dynamic  Nation— growing  richer 
every  day — can  afford  all  of  these  things.  Our 
space  dollars  need  not — and  will  not — de- 
prive, starve  or  decimate  any  other  useful 
programs. 

One  reason  why  I  do  support  our  space 
efforts  strongly  has  to  do  With  what  might 
be  called  its  social  and  economic  spin-off. 
Let's  Just  look  at  one  domestic  program — 
education. 

The  spin-off  from  the  space  program  in 
education  has  been  tremendous. 

Since  its  beginnings  In  1958,  the  space 
program  has  served  as  a  spring  tonic  to  the 
American  education  system.  It  has  done  this 
from  the  grade  school  through  the  post- 
graduate university. 

It  has  challenged— and  It  tvlll  challenge  in- 
creasingly—our finest  and  most  creative 
minds  to  the  solution  of  ne\r.  vital,  and  com- 
plex tasks. 

The  exploration  of  space  represents  the 
"frontier  of  our  times"  which  either  this 
country  or  another  will  explore. 

Aside  from  the  physical  frontier  of  space. 
It  alaa  represents  a  frontier  of  technology  and 
knowledge — an  unending  quest  for  new  ma- 
terials, improved  techniques,  more  skilled 
scientists  and  engineers,  better  technicians 
and  managers.  Possibly  the  one  most  pre- 
cious resource  in  this  conquest  is  that  of 
highly  trained  and  dedicated  people  which  It 
has  attracted  and  developed, 
^nd,  our  American  schoolB  have  risen  to 
ttie  space  challenge.  In  the  grade  schools  and 
high  schools,  science  courses  have  been  mod- 
ernized and  new  ones  added.  New  textbooks 
have  been  written.  Science  teachers  have 
been  attending  refresher  courses  to  keep  pace 
With  rapid  scientific  advance*. 


The  most  gifted  of  our  students  are  en- 
couraged to  expand  their  talents  by  means  of 
scholarships  and  other  assistance.  Through 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  which 
was  passed  in  1958.  after  Sputnik  I.  over 
50,000  gifted  science  students  have  bene- 
fited from  loans  and  fellowships. 

NASA  supports  universities  throughout  the 
country  in  training  space-oriented  scientists 
and  engineers;  in  building  laboratories;  in 
conducting  space-aeronautics  research. 

Currently,  almost  2.000  Ph.  D.'s  are  in 
NASA-supported  training  at  131  colleges  and 
universities.  Soon  these  programs  will  exist 
in  142  Institutions  and  cover  every  one  of  our 
50  States.  And  consider  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  resulting  from  such  a  program. 

We  are  training  advanced  scholars  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  astronomy,  physics,  metal- 
lurgy, and  chemistry — to  name  Just  a  few. 

If  the  space  program  had  no  other  side 
effect  beyond  what  it  has  done  for  education 
In  the  United  States,  it  would  be  worth  it. 
But,  obviously,  education  Is  not  the  only  field 
where  benefits  can  be  measured. 

Resources  devoted  to  space  progress  create 
more  resources  for  many,  many  other  pur- 
poses. In  medical  research,  in  the  biological 
sciences,  in  our  earth  sciences  as  well  as  In 
the  life  sciences,  our  space  program  has 
brought  vast  gain  to  our  Nation  and  our 
people.   It  will  continue  to  do  so. 

And  our  space  programs  have  already  dem- 
onstrated their  usefulness  in  direct,  prac- 
tical, and  peaceful  ways.  President  Johnson 
reminded  me  recently  of  a  speech  he  made 
about  2  years  ago,  indicating  that  the 
Weather  Bureau  predicts  the  following  sav- 
ings based  on  accurate  weather  prediction 
just  5  days  in  advance. 

We  will  save  $2y2  billion  a  year  in  agricul- 
ture, $45  million  in  the  lumber  industry, 
$100  million  In  surface  transportation;  $75 
million  in  retail  marketing;  and  $3  billion 
in  water  resources  management. 

As  the  restxlt  of  the  competence  of  our 
weather  satellites,  we  are  already  providing 
the  nations  of  the  world  timely  warnings  on 
a  global  basis. 

Certainly,  too,  we  have  much  to  gain  from 
the  accomplishments  in  communications. 

Here  again  our  system  of  private  capital 
and  Government-sponsored  research  has 
helped  to  tie  the  world  community  closer  to- 
gether through  communications  satellites. 

And  our  space  program  has  provided  great 
stimulation  to  our  economic  and  technologi- 
cal growth.  After  all,  every  dime  of  our 
space  money  Ls  spent  right  here  on  earth.  So 
far,  there  are  no  subcontractors  on  the  moon. 

The  space  program  has  meant  profits.  Jobs, 
economic  growth.  In  the  last  6  montlis  of 
1964.  the  Department  of  Defense  alone  spent 
over  $5  billion  on  m.Isslle  and  space  systems 
and  aircraft.  DOD  spent  In  contract  awards 
for  experimental,  developmental,  test  and  re- 
search work  In  missile  space  work  almost  $3 
billion. 

The  space  program  has  meant  Jobs  too. 
As  you  know,  there  have  been  300,000  men 
and  women  employed  on  the  Apollo  program 
alone. 

It  has  infused  our  economy  with  new  life. 
It  has  founded  new  research.  It  has  de- 
veloped hardware  and  constructed  labora- 
tories and  other  useful  facilities. 

And  I  want  to  underscore  an  undeniable 
fact  of  this  Infusion — the  teamwork  between 
ovu-  privately  financed  and  privately  run  com- 
panies on  the  one  hand  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  other  is  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  strength  of  the  whole  national 
space  program.  In  fact,  It  Is  basic  to  the 
strength  of  this  great  country. 

By  the  year  2000  this  country  will  be  even 
greater — quantitatively  as  well  as  qualita- 
tively. Our  population  will  have  doubled. 
I  checked  with  the  Census  Bureau  yesterday 
and  they  tell  me  there  will  be  361,947,000 
people  then — 90  percent  In  cities,  40  percent 
along  our  seaboards. 


And  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  population, 
our  country  cannot  stand  still.  Our  econ- 
omy— a  continued  and  strengthened  part- 
nership economy — must  not  stand  still.  And 
If  the  economy  must  grow  rapidly,  our  tech- 
nology cannot  pause  or  stop.  We  are  still  a 
developing  Nation — our  futtire  is  unlimited. 

But,  even  If  we  could  not  tonight  point  to 
a  single  Immediate  dollar  return  from  the 
space  program,  we  must  continue — for  that 
is  man's  hlatory,  as  well  as  our  destiny. 

The  pace  of  scientific  discovery  has  In- 
creased. Only  39  years  ago  this  month, 
knowledge  and  Intelligence  conspired  with- 
in an  American  pioneer  named  Robert  God- 
dard and  we  had  a  liquid  fuel  rocket. 

Suddenly,  In  these  few  short  years,  a  man 
now  moves  at  speeds  3,000  times  faster  than 
his  own  legs  can  carry  him.  And  In  Col. 
John  Glenn  who  Is  here  with  us  tonight, 
we  have  a  man  who  has  already  done  this. 

Thus  we  have  seen  In  our  own  lifetime  the 
world  move  from  horsepower  In  Its  literal 
sense  to  men  thrust  Into  orbit  about  the 
earth.  Who  wishes  to  stop  there?  Not  Amer- 
ica. Not  Its  people  or  Its  President.  Not 
any  man  or  woman  in  this  room. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Space  Council.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  oversee  the  slowing  down  of 
our  pace.  I  do  not  Intend  to  witness  the 
diminishing  of  our  efforts. 

If  we  were  the  only  nation  engaged  In  a 
space  program,  It  would  still  be  In  our  best 
self-interest  to  Increase  our  efforts. 

But.  of  course,  we  are  not  the  only  nation 
exploring  outer  space.  This  week's  news 
from  the  Soviet  Union  should  emphasize 
what  we  have  already  known  well.  The 
Soviets  are  investing  great  energy,  vast  re- 
sources, and  know-how  with  great  success  In 
their  space  program. 

Our  military  security  rests  on  the  same  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology  as  the 
space  program.  If  we  ever  face  a  major  con- 
frontation with  our  enemies — whoever  they 
may  be — it  will  be  In  terms  of  Winston 
Churchill's  "wizard  war." 

If  we  are  not  strong  in  "wizard  warfare," 
we  are  doomed. 

Our  national  security  alone  would  cyggest 
reason  ehough  for  us  to  strive  for  aosolute 
leadership  In  space  exploration. 

Wherever  we  stand,  we  cannot  stand  still. 

Each  time  we  pause,  we  have  had  a  shock 
from  the  Soviet  efforts  in  space — from  sput- 
nik in  1958  to  the  man  in  a  spacesuit 
yesterday. 

We  can  and  do  salute  the  Russian  achieve- 
ments. We  can  and  do  admire  Russian  sci- 
ence and  technology.  We  can  and  do  hope 
for  totally  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  We 
can  and  do  demonstrate  our  eagerness  to  co- 
operate with  everyone  In  this  quest. 

But,  we  would  be  foolish  if  we  did  not  un- 
derstand the  military  Implications  of  Soviet 
space  science,  as  well  as  ovir  own. 

Each  Russian  shock  has  produced  action 
here.  But  a  mature  nation  should  not  need 
shock  treatment.  We  are  a  peaceful  nation; 
we  are  a  peace-loving  people;  but  we  would 
Ignore  the  real  Interests  of  the  free  world  If 
we  diminished  our  military  efforts  In  space. 

That  Is  why,  even  today,  four  great  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  are  competing 
In  the  design  for  a  unarmed  orbiting  labora- 
tory. 

And  even  as  we  explore  every  responsible 
avenue  for  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping, 
we  must  Insure  that  our  military  space  pro- 
gram receives  Its  full  measure  of  support. 

Well.  In  the  time  I  have  been  talking  to 
you.  John  Glenn  went  a  third  of  the  way 
around  the  globe.  I  don't  Intend  to  keep 
you  for  a  full  orbit. 

I  simply  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  am 
determined  to  work  hard  on  this  space  pro- 
gram— for  Its  Intrinsic  value  as  an  Intel- 
lectual search,  for  Its  domestic  value  as  an 
economic  goad  for  growth,  as  a  pervasive 
stimulus  for  excellence,  and,  finally,  for  Its 
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Importance  to  our  military  strength  and  the 
survival  of  free  society. 

Two  years  ago  in  a  speech,  I  said,  "This 
Is  a  wonderful  time  in  which  to  live.  It 
challenges  the  best  In  xis. 

"It  calls  for  doing  the  impossible — per- 
forming miracles.  Mediocrity  must  give  way 
to  excellence:  timidity  to  daring,  fear  to 
coxu'age. 

"We  dream  of  sending  a  man  to  the  moon 
In  this  decade.  We  know  that  dream  will 
be  fulfilled  only  with  sacrifice,  a  commit- 
ment, a  plan  and  a  program." 

I  am  delighted  to  have  made  my  "maiden 
voyage"  into  outer  space  speeches  among 
those  of  you  who  have  indicated  by  your 
actions,  your  willingness  to  do  the  impos- 
sible— your  commitment  to  excellence,  dar- 
ing, courage — to  a  plan  and  a  program  which 
will  malie  America  a  great  society  in  a  great, 
and  explored,  universe. 


March  22,  1965 


The  Case  of  Low  Interest  Rates  Versos 
>^able  Interest  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENKESSEE 

IN  THE  HOC^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  issue  of  high  interest  rates  versus  low 
interest  rates — easy  money  versus  tight 
money — has  provoked  controversy  since 
the  foimding  of  our  Republic  and  is  again 
in  the  foreground  of  public  debate. 

Two  of  our  colleagues  who  are  distin- 
guished advocates  of  opposite  viewpoints 
on  this  question  are  Representative 
Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Cttrtis.  Republican  of  Missouri,  a  senior 
minoriK'  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Commiitee  and  a  ranking  Republican 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

In  recent  articles  written  for  the 
United  Press  International,  Representa- 
tive Patman  and  Representative  Curtis 
cogently  present  their  respected  views 
concerning  this  gr6at  economic  contro- 
versy. 

I  believe  their  remarks  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
others.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  the  articles  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

The  Case  for  Low  Interest  Rates 

(By  Representative  Wright  Patman. 
'  Democrat,  of  Texas) 

America's  public  and  private  debt  today 
adds  up  to  the  fantastic  total  of  $1.3  trillion. 

A  raise  of  but  one  percentage  point  in  in- 
terest charges  on  this  incredible  sum  would 
add  $13  billion  a  year  to  the  already  extrav- 
agant aggregate  of  more  than  $75  billion 
that  Americans  are  now  paying  as  Interest. 

Since  Biblical  days,  Interest  charges — 
then  called  usury — have  frequently  meant 
woe  for  the  borrower  and  Joy  for  the  lender. 
Govenunents  have  passed  laws  to  protect 
the  borrower  from  extortionate  rates  and  In- 
hximan  foreclosiires. 

More  than  five  centiu-ies  before  Christ,  the 
great    Athenian    lawmaker,    Solon,    forbade 


men  being  sold  Into  slavery  because  of  un- 
paid interest  charges. 

In  the  year  1545,  England  removed  the 
prohibition  on  the  lending  of  money  and 
fixed  a  legal  maximum  interest  rate.  Many 
continental  nations  soon  followed  suit. 

Today,  it  is  imperative,  as  never  before, 
that  Americans  center  their  attention  on 
interest  charges. 

For  many  months,  bankers  have  been 
propagandizing  to  raise  the  amount  of  in- 
terest Americans  are  taxed  by  the  private 
lending  institutions.  There  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  to  raise  interest  rates  and  to 
get  public  acceptance  by  one  pretext  or  an- 
other. This  despite  pleas  from  President 
Johnson  to  hold  the  rates  down. 

The  mere  fact  that  bank  profits  are 
higher  than  ever  before  in  history  has  made 
no  difference.  Many  independent  bankers  are 
willing  to  let  well  enough  alone.  But  few 
dare  openly  buck  the  banking  establish- 
ment which  sets  policy. 

According  to  a  bit  of  facetious  testimony 
by  John  Galbraith,  the  great  economist,  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  recent- 
ly: "Interest  rates  are  the  only  price  that  is 
never  raised  in  order  to  give  the  recipient  a 
greater  return."  They're  always  increased 
"as  a  somber  act  of  national  policy." 

One  day  interest  rates  must  go  up  because 
of  infiationary  threats;  then,  the  excuse  is 
unfavorable  balance  of  t)ayments.  Last  No- 
vember 23,  which  I  called  the  day  of  finan- 
cial infamy,  our  Federal  Reserve  System 
raised  our  discount  rate  one-half  percent 
when  the  British  raised  theirs  2  percent. 
The  excuse  offered  was  to  keep  our  investors 
from  sending  their  money  overseas.  The 
very  next  day,  ovu-  Government  put  a  billion 
dollars  into  a  $3  billion  fund  to  support  the 
British  pound.  If  ever  a  financial  policy 
was  working  at  cross  purposes,  this  was  it. 

We  still  get  a  lot  of  chatter  from  the  bank- 
ers' lobby  about  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments forcing  interest  rates  up.  Corporate 
Investments  abroad,  vast  defense  expendi- 
tures and  foreign  aid  are  ignored  as  causes 
for  our  imbalance  of  payments.  Only  higher 
interest  rates  will  correct  the  imbalance.  To 
this  we  say  "Hogwash." 

Within  a  day  of  Galbralth's  testimony.  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  he  thought  it  may  be 
necessary  to  tighten  credit  and  raise  interest 
rates.  When  I  asked  him  If  he  would  agree 
to  a  6-percent  interest  on  Government  bonds, 
he  didn't  bat  an  eye.  Such  a  raise  would 
lead  to  a  national  debt  of  $600  billion  within 
15  years,  and  mean  that  the  American  people 
would  pay  upward  of  $36  billion  a  year  on 
the  public  debt. 

As  of  now,  they  are  paying  $5.5  billion  more 
than  they  should  (over  $11  billion  instead  of 
$5.5  billion),  thanks  to  the  precipitous  in- 
creases brought  about  during  the  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  regime. 

The  tragedy  of  tight  money  and  high  in- 
terest rates  is  that  ultimately  they  bring 
about  economic  disaster.  In  tandem  they 
cause  a  slackening  of  our  economic  growth; 
the  net  result — more  unemplo3rment. 

It  would  be  perfectly  absurd  for  America 
to  pursue  monetary  policies  that  have  in- 
variably brought  disaster  in  the  past. 

We  had  three  mamnade  depressions  under 
Eisenhower.  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
brought  the  United  States  out  of  the  last  of 
these  in  1961,  and  there  were  no  recessions 
during  his  administration.  There  la  no  need 
to  have  any  imder  Lyndon  Johnson. 

To  avert  disaster,  we  need  adequate  credit 
for  the  small  and  large  bvislnessman,  at  rea- 
sonable interest  charges. 

We  need  a  sound  money  policy  so  that  the 
farmer  won't  be  soaked  on  his  mortgage, 
the  new  homeowner  on  his  split  level.  Our 
school  systems  should  not  have  to  pay  im- 
consoionably  high  rates  to  private  lenders. 


Our  municipalities  are  feeling  the  pinch 
of  high  interest  rates,  as  are  oui  county  and 
State  governments.  Despite  denials,  interest 
charges  are  going  up  all  along  the  line  and 
money  is  harder  to  come  by. 

I  never  could  understand  why  it  was  nec- 
essary for  Uncle  Sam  to  advance  credit  to 
private  banking  institutions  which  enables 
them  to  purchase  Government  securities  at 
high  interest  rates.  When  interest  on  Gov- 
ernment securities  goes  up,  all  types  of  bor- 
rowing  costs  more  to  the  consiuner.  A  raise 
of  only  1  percent  on  a  20-year,  $10,ooo  mort- 
gage will  cost  the  home  purchaser  an  addi- 
tional $2,000. 

A  raise  of  but  a  quarter  of  1  percent  on  the 
national  debt  will  cost  all  Americans  more 
than  $800  million  a  year  additional. 

I  say  it's  time  to  reverse  the  trend.  It's 
time  for  Interest  rates  to  come  down  and 
for  money  to  be  available  to  the  legitimate 
borrower  for  legitimate  business  or  personal 
reasons  at  fair  rates.  If  bankers  want  to 
maintain  a  respectable  public  image,  it  would 
be  wise  for  them  to  reconsider  their  drive 
for  a  pound  of  flesh. 


The  Case  for  Viable  Interest  Rates 

(By  Representative  Thomas  B.   Curtis, 
Republican,  Missouri) 

Baron  Rothschild,  the  great  international 
banker,  once  observed  that  there  were  only 
three  people  who  really  understood  the 
meaning  of  money  and  none  of  them  had 
very  much  of  it. 

Money  to  people  in  developed  economics 
Is  a  medium  of  exchange.  Yet  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world  who  are 
outside  a  money  economy.  When  exchange 
of  goods  or  services  occurs  in  such  countries, 
it  is  by  barter.  Unlike  many  other  advanced 
economies  at  their  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States,  money  goes  be- 
yond present  wealth  to  cover  future  earning 
power. 

As  the  economy  of  a  nation  becomes  mrae 
sophisticated,  the  problems  involved  In  the 
power  "to  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value 
thereof"  become  Inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  companion  power  "to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States."  The 
quotes  are  from  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  the  United  States,  the  problems  in- 
volved in  maintaining  money  as  an  accurate 
weight  and  measure  for  the  marketplace  ex- 
change of  services,  goods,  and  savings  be- 
came too  cumbersome  to  handle  through  the 
routine  congressional  machinery.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1913  the  power  to  regulate  the  value 
of  money  (now  Including  credit)  was  vested 
In  a  newly  created  arm  of  the  Congress,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

After  World  War  II,  the  problems  involved 
in  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  to  finance  the  war  were  so 
great  that  large  sums  had  to  be  sold  directly 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  As  a  result, 
the  value  of  money  seriously  deteriorated. 
In  1951  the  Treasury  Department,  which  Is 
responsible  for  marketing  the  Federal  debt, 
reached  an  accord  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  which  freed  the  Federal  Reserve  from 
the  obligation  to  absorb  additional  bonds. 
This  to  some  degree  separated  fiscal  power 
from  monetary  power.  The  cost  of  using 
credit  Instead  of  money  (borrowing)  went 
up,  and  the  value  of  money,  as  evidenced  by 
the  rising  price  level,  ceased  its  rapid  decline. 

If  someone  else's  money  Is  used,  there 
must  be  some  motivation  to  that  person  to 
save  (not  spend)  his  money  and  invest  (let 
someone  else  spend)  his  money  at  the  risk 
of  not  getting  it  back. 

The  economic  incentives  to  save  and  to 
risk  savings  are  called  interest,  dividends 
and  capital  gains.  The  rate  of  return  on 
money  lent  determines  whether  a  person 
will  save  and  at  what  risk  he  is  willing  to 
assume  in  lending  his  savings. 
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Government  can  alter  the  marketplace  de- 
mand for  and  the  price  of  credit  by  changing 
the  value  of  money.  It  doe*  this  by  creating 
more  of  It  or  withdrawing  some  of  it,  by  its 
own  borrowings  or  by  directly  lending  money 
itself  at  certain  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  consider- 
able power  to  alter  the  market  demand  by 
creating  both  money  and  credit.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  by  Itself  or  working 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  has  power  to 
alter  the  market  demand  tihrough  its  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  debt. 

However,  there  are  two  disciplines  out- 
side the  Government  which  illmit  both  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy :  I 

1.  The  actual  amount  ot  savings  In  the 
society  and  the  willingness  to  risk  the  sav- 
ings in  the  economic  climate  prevailing. 


2.  The  Impact  on  our  economy  of  econ- 
omies abroad.  , 

Both  outside  disciplines  are  strongly  af- 
fected by  the  size  of  Government  borrow- 
ings (the  Federal  debt).  They  also  are  af- 
fected by  the  amount  of  private  borrowings 
against  assets  and  future  earning  power, 
and  the  maintenance  of  money  as  a  stable 
measure  of  the  value  of  services,  goods,  and 
savings. 

It  Is  argued  by  some  that  easy  credit  and 
cheap  money  are  necessary  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment  and  economic  growth. 
This  is  putting  the  effect  In  place  of  the 
cause.  Maximum  employment  and  economic 
growth  will  produce  easy  credit  and  cheap 
money  but  not  vice  versa.  By  trying  to  use 
the  effect  to  produce  the  cause,  we  may 
damage  both. 


Maximum  empIo3rment  and  economic 
growth  are  basically  produced  by  intelli- 
gent spending.  We  must  always  ^^-^le  to 
distinguish  the  real  from  the  sham.  The 
expenditure  of  the  savings  of  people  to  create 
new  wealth  and  to  increase  purchasing 
power  is,  of  course,  stimulated  by  consumer 
spending  ^  the  first  place. ,  However,  If 
there  Is  Insufficient  incentive  to  save  and 
then  to  invest  at  a  risk,  the  cycle  is  broken. 
Here  is  where  the  Interference  of  Govern- 
ment to  produce  artificially  low  rates  of 
return  for  Investment  or  to  produce 
cheaper  money  defeats  its  objectives. 

Only  by  the  exercise  of  self -discipline  <»m 
we  maintain  correct  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy. That  discipline  is  to  balance  our  Fed- 
eral budget  and  our  international  payments 
over  the  life  of  the  business  cycle. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  used  this  verse  from  Acts  15:  8: 
And  God,  who  knoweth  the  hearts,  bare 
them  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy 
Spirit,  even  as  He  did  unto  us. 

Let  us  pray : 

O  Thou  Eternal  Holy  Spirit  of  the 
Triune  God,  who  dwells  with  us,  per- 
vades us,  and  possesses  us,  may  we  be 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  prompt- 
ings and  persuasions  of  Thy  leading. 

We  penitently  acknowledge  that  we 
need  the  interpreting  light  of  Thy  guid- 
ance and  infallible  wisdom  for  there  are 
many  difficult  problems  which  tantalize 
and  terrify  us. 

There  are  today  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous experiences  that  confront  us  which 
need  our  lofty  social  ideals  and  best 
efforts  in  order  that  justice  and  freedom 
and  mercy  may  never  perish  from  the 
earth. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  wliich  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.624.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
children  for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OF 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL   RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3,  Public  Law  86-380. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Fountain, 
of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Keogh,  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  Dwyer,  of  New  Jersey. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
EDWARD  KEATING 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  is  the  office  of  the  present  House  dele- 
gation of  Colorado  to  annoimce  the 
passing  of  the  late  Edward  Keating,  one 
of  oiur  former  Members  who  served  the 
people  of  his  State  and  Nation  ably, 
fearlessly,  and  effectively  in  this  body 
from  March  4,  1913,  imtil  March  3, 1919. 

Seldom  is  it  given  to  an  individual  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  evaluated  by  his  fellow  man.  Few 
may  ever  know  whether  or  not  history 
places  a  sufficiently  high  regard  up>on 
their  efforts  to  acknowledge  them  as 
something  above  the  ordinary.  Our  late 
colleague  was  one  of  those  who  was 
favored  with  that  rare  privilege. 

When  he  passed  away  at  his  home 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  Friday, 
he  did  so  at  almost  the  age  of  90.  His- 
tory has  recorded  the  value  of  his 
efforts,  especially  to  that  great  segment 
of  our  free  enterprise  system — organized 
labor.  He  served  labor  during  its  days 
of  turbulence  and  tranquillity.  He  took 
up  the  cause  of  labor  when  even  the 
shedding  of  one's  blood  in  its  righteous 
defense  was  not  an  imcommon  occur- 
rence. He  counseled  in  the  chambers 
of  labor  for  a  forward  and  constructive 
approach  to  its  problems.  His  imder- 
standing  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  labor's  particular  part  in  the 
virise  operation  of  the  system  made  him 
welcome  at  all  tables  and  before  all 
forums  in  which  the  cause  of  labor  was 
discussed  and  pleaded. 

His  life  was  not  an  easy  one.  His 
early  days  were  spent  in  what  now 
might  be  termed  as  poverty,  but  was  not 
recognized  as  such  by  him  because  of  his 
industry  and  consuming  desire  to  serve 
his  family,  his  community,  and  his  Na- 
tion. While  he  was  able  to  thrust  his 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  accomplishment,  during  all 
this  time  he  never  forgot  for  one  mo- 
ment that  he  was  one  of  those  who  was 
privileged  to  become  an  accepted  leader. 


He  was  bom  in  Kansas,  the  last  of 
nine  children.  His  father,  who  was  to 
live  only  5  years  after  young  Edward 
was  b^rn,  fought  to  free  Ireland  from 
British  misrule.  Stephen  Keating  was 
such  a  patriot  to  his  country  that,  when 
he  fled  to  America  in  1848,  there  was  a 
pnceTJn^us  head.  At  14,  young  Edward 
was  working  as  a  salesman  or,  in  those 
days,  a  "butcher,"  in  a  passenger  train 
between  Denver  and  Aspen,  Colo.  A 
little  later,  he  became  an  employee  of 
the  old  Denver  Republican  as  a  copy- 
holder in  the  proofroom  and,  at  the 
same  time,  joined  the  International  Ty- 
pographical Union  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  vote.  He  advanced  rapidly  to 
the  position  of  reporter  and  then  shifted 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver. 
Before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  he  was 
city  editor,  then  managing  editor,  and 
a  little  later  editor  of  this  paper. 

Although  he  held  office  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver,  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  was  later  on  a  Member  of  this  great 
body,  he  really  never  left  the  profession 
which  he  loved  so  dearly,  that  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

He  was  a  personal  friend  of  then  U.S. 
Senator  Thomas  Patterson,  of  Colorado, 
and  later  on,  at  the  request  of  that  great 
early  leader  of  labor,  Samuel  Gompers, 
founder  and  longtime  president  of  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  Edward  Keat- 
ing became  the  assigned  leader  of  the 
"labor  bloc"  in  the  House. 

When  he  left  Congress  in  1919,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  first  com- 
mission to  classify  Government  em- 
ployees. Soon  thereafter,  he  became  the 
editor  of  Labor,  a  hard-hitting  crusad- 
ing paper  that  fought  for  the  public  in- 
tere^  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the 
workers.  At  its  peak,  this  paper  at- 
tained a  circulation  of  over  800,000. 
When  Edward  Keating  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  the  paper,  he  was  elected 
-  "editor-manager  emeritus  for  life." 

After  his  retirement,  his  interest  never 
lagged  in  behalf  of  the  laboring  man.  At 
a  labor  dinner  honoring  former  Con- 
gressman Keating,  president  CJeorge  M. 
Harrison,  of  the  railway  clerks,  turned 
to  Keating  and  said : 

You  have  helped  covmtless  millions  of  men 
and  women  and  children  whom  you  have 
never  seen.  Through  your  efforts,  little 
children  today  have  more  to  eat,  better 
homes,  better  clothing,  better  education, 
better  medical  care.  •  •  •  You  have 
raised   a   monument   in   the   form    of   this 
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great  newspaper.  May  God  reward  you  for 
the  contribution  you  have  made  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  labor  movement. 


At  the  funeral  mass  of  Edward  Keat- 
ing at  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Church,  the 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  George  C. 
Higgins  paid  tribute  in  such  a  knowl- 
edgable,  beautiful,  and  gracious  manner 
to  the  life's  work  of  Edward  Keating  that 
I  am  desirous  of  having  his  words  made 
a  part  of  my  statement.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  respectfully  include  this  sermon 
at  this  place  in  the  Record: 

Sekmon  bt  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  George  G. 
Higgins 

"Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  Justice  for  they  shall  be  flllld."  (Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.) 

Some  men  are  born  into  the  labor  move- 
ment, so  to  speak.  Others  come  into  the 
movement  by  deliberate  and  conscious 
choice — and  at  great  personal  sacrifice — 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving  the  cause.  Mr. 
Keating  was  such  a  man.  Given  his  unusual 
talents  and  his  wide  experience,  he  could 
have  gone  far  in  almost  any  walk  of  life. 
But  he  wasn't  interested  in  going  far  by  the 
ordinary  standards  of  the  world.  He  chose 
Instead  to  dedicate  his  life  unselfishly  and 
ingloriously  to  the  cause  of  organized  labor. 
And  those  of  up  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  as  a  frlfend  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 
few  men  in  the  history  of  the  American  labor 
movement  ever  served  its  traditions  more 
faithfully  or  more  unselfishly. 

Mr.  Keating  was  a  dedicated  man.  He  had 
a  vocation  in  life — a  calling  to  which  he 
gave  himself  with  eager  and  almost  Instinc- 
tive generosity.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say — and  may  it  be  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  his  family  to  hear  it  said — that  he 
literally  gave  his  life  to  the  cause  to  which 
as  a  very  young  man  he  had  freely  dedicated 
himself. 

We  publicly  honor  any  man  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  labor  movement.     But 
the  labor  movement  is  not  a  religion — or  at 
least  it  shouldn't  be.    It  wasn't  a  religion 
for  Mr.  Keating.     The  labor  movement  is  a 
means — a  noble  and  Indeed  a  very  necessary 
means — through  which  the  worklngman  ex- 
presses and  puts  into  practice  the  spirit  of 
Justice  and  charity  which  he  owes  to  his 
religious  beliefs  and  which  is  nourished  by 
his  religious  practices.     This  is   what   the 
labor  movement  was  for  Mr.  Keating.     He 
loved  his  God,  and  he  loved  his  fellow  men. 
He  loved  them  because  they  are  children  of 
the  same  God  and  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  tl^e   same   Christ.     And   all   his   life  he 
tried  to  show  his  love  for  God  by  helping 
his  fellow  men.     He  did  this  through  the 
labor  movement.     In  doing  so,  he  was  re- 
fiecting   the   spirit  which   has   always  ani- 
mated the  labor  movement — at  least  as  we 
have  known  it  in  the  United  States.     The 
labor  movement  has  concentrated  on  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of   its  members  and   on  the 
material  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
For  this  it  was  founded  and  for  this  it  has 
had  to  struggle  against  the  bitterest  kinds 
of  odds.    But  through  It  all  the  labor  move- 
ment has  been  conscious  of  an  even  higher 
purpose — conscious  of   the  dignity  of  man 
and  his  spiritual  destiny.     As  far  back  as 
1923  it  announced  to  its  friends  and  enemies 
alike  that  it  was  founded  on  a  belief  in  God 
and  a  belief  In  the  spiritual  values  of  man — 
and  that,  in  struggling  for  the  material  needs 
of  its  members,  it  was  aiming  always  to  raise 
them  to  that  higher  level  of  living  demanded 
by  the  basic  teachings  of  religion.     Surely 
it  Is  appropriate  this  morning  to  recall  these 
noble  words  and  to  ponder  over  their  mean- 
ing In  the  life  of  Mr.  Keating: 

"The  labor  movement  of  our  country,  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  all  freedom  and  all 
higher  development  of  life,  rest  upon  first 


providing  assurance  of  the  essentials  of  ex- 
istence, has  first  demanded  economic  Justice 
as  a  basis  for  all  other  things.  But  the  labor 
movement  has  always  taught  that  the  mate- 
rial is  essential  to  something  higher,  and 
that  the  inspiration  of  our  movement  strives 
continually  for  something  above  and  beyond 
the  material.  The  labor  movement  strives 
for  economic  Improvement  with  unrelenting 
zeal  and  fidelity  because  economic  improve- 
ment Is  the  first  fundamental  requisite;  but 
it  holds  out  to  all  mankind  a  flaming  torch 
lighting  the  way  to  a  greater  fullness  of  life, 
to  complete  realization  of  the  finer  and 
nobler  aspirations  of  the  mind  and  soul. 
The  labor  movement  fixes  as  its  goal  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  richness  of  life,  with- 
out limitation  of  any  kind,  the  attainment 
of  the  complete  human  ideal,  in  all  of  its 
economic,  ethical,  and  spiritual  implications. 
"Through  the  inspiration  of  our  labor 
movement,  the  Sunday  preceding  Labor  Day, 
which  is  the  first  Monday  in  September  each 
year,  has  come  into  general  national  observ- 
ance as  Labor  Sunday.  On  this  day  it  it 
fitting  to  give  thought  to  the  aspirations  of 
labor  and  to  find  in  what  way  the  soul  of 
labor  may  give  thought  and  expression  to  its 
longings. 

"Because  of  the  alms  and  aspirations  here 
set  forth,  we  hold  it  fitting  that  all  chxirches 
draw  close  to  their  altars  the  soul  of  labor 
on  the  coming  Labor  Sunday  and  that  the 
men  and  women  of  labor  everywhere  make 
special  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  churches 
and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
churches  with  them,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  In  the  churches  everywhere  on  that  day 
a  great  union  of  expression  in  behalf  of  a 
higher,  nobler  life  for  the  masses  of  our  peo- 
ple; and  in  order  that  there  may  be  every- 
where a  consecration  to  the  cause  of  human 
betterment,  particularly  in  those  things  that 

lead    to    ethical    and    spiritual    growth in 

those  things  that  give  flower  and  fruit  to 
the  great  idealism  of  oxir  labor  movement, 
the  embodiment  and  the  expression  of  the 
Idealism  of  our  people." 

This  Is  the  objective  of  the  American  la- 
bor movement — a  noble  objective,  to  be  sure. 
And  this  was  the  objective  of  Mr.  Keating—^ 
the  motive  power  which  made  It  easy  for  him 
to  sacrifice  his  time  and  energy  in  the  cause 
of  labor.  We  honor  him  this  morning  for 
what  he  did  to  perpetuate  this  great  tradi- 
tion and  to  give  it  flesh  and  blood. 

We  lament  his  death— we  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. Of  coiu-se  we  do.  And  It's  only  natu- 
ral and  human  that  we  should.  But  ours  Is 
the  sorrow  of  religious  men  and  women, 
who,  like  Mr.  Keating  himself,  believe  in  God 
and  believe  that  man  was  created  to  share 
in  the  very  life  of  God  himself  for  all  eter- 
nity. In  the  beautiful  words  of  the  mass 
which  has  Just  been  offered  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul:  "Life  Is  changed,  not  taken 
away."  Mr.  Keating  has  been  taken  from 
our  ranks;  but  his  life  has  only  been 
changed — It  has  not  been  taken  away. 
Please  God,  with  the  assistance  of  our  pray- 
ers, he  will  soon  have  made  reparation  for  his 
human  faults  and  weaknesses  and  will  have 
been  ^called  to  eternal  happiness  with  God 
himself. 

One  final  word— a  word  which  Mr.  Keating 
himself  would  want  us  to  utter  In  conclusion. 
The  labor  movement  Is  a  tremendous  power 

for  good  In  the  life  of  our  beloved  country 

the  country  to  whose  traditions  Mr.  Keating 
was  so  passionately  devoted,  as  all  his  friends 
can  testify.  But  the  labor  movement  Is  only 
what  Its  members  make  It.  May  the  death 
of  one  of  Its  respected  leaders  remind  us  that 
the  life  of  any  one  of  us  Is  very  short.  May 
It  remind  us  to  put  first  things  first.  May 
It  remind  us  that  all  our  efforts  and  all  our 
sacrifices  will  have  lasting  Influence  for  good 
and  lasting  signiflcance  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  motivated  by  the  love  of  God 
and  by  the  love  of  our  fellow  men — only  to 
the  degree  that  we  "hunger  and  thirst  after 
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Justice"  and  not  after  personal  glory  or  eain 
"Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thim 
after  Justice,  for  they  shall  be  filled  " 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Keating  was  a 
dedicated  family  man.  His  interest  and 
devotion  to  his  wife,  his  nephews  and  his 
nieces  has  been  most  apparent  to  all  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  as 
an  adviser  and  a  friend.  He  shall  be 
missed  by  his  family,  his  neighbors  and 
his  friends,  and  particularly  by  those 
who  worked  with  him  so  closely 
throughout  his  productive  years 

Mrs.  Aspinall  and  I  extend  our  most 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Eleanor 
Connolly  Keating,  and  the  survivine 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  were  all  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague,  the  late 
Edward  Keating.  My  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall] 
has  outlined  that  he  sei-ved  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  for  6  years.  His  record 
exemplifies  the  objective  and  purpose  he 
had  in  his  lifetime.  We  in  Colorado  are 
proud  of  the  leadership  that  Edward 
Keating  demonstrated.  This  leadership 
started  at  an  early  age.  as  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  school  and  earn  his  own 
way.  Within  a  short  time  he  was  being 
recognized  by  his  fellow  man.  His  will- 
ingness to  work  and  his  determination  to 
do  that  which  was  good  made  him  an 
outstanding  person. 

While  a  young  man,  he  was  first  elected 
auditor  of  the  county  of  Denver,  and 
thereafter  took  an  active  part  in  civic  af- 
fairs and  helped  bring  about  the  amend- 
ment to  our  State  constitution  whereby 
the  city  and  county  govei-nments  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver  were  combined 
as  one  unit.  The  activities  of  Mr.  Keat- 
ing resulted  in  great  good  to  the  people 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver.  His 
understanding  of  people  and  his  desire 
to  help  others  naturally  placed  him  in 
the  political  arena.  He  was  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
in  Denver  and  was  fearless  in  his  en- 
deavor to  publish  all  the  news,  and  nat- 
urally performed  acts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

The  citizens  of  Colorado  recognized  his 
determination  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them  and  he  was  elected  to  this  body  by 
all  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Later,  he  was  elected  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict, and  while  here  continued  his  ac- 
tivities— particularly  in  the  area  of  hu- 
man rights.  He  brought  about  the 
passage  of  the  8-hour-day  law  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  up  at  any  time  on 
any  subject  that  affected  the  people.  He 
was  a  determined  man,  and  this  deter- 
mination, with  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
others,  caused  him  to  render  great  serv- 
ice to  all  the  people  so  that  those  who 
may  come  after  him  in  the  future  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  for  which  he  fought 
and  which  were  obtained. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  widow 
and  surviving  relatives. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  from  the  Third 
District. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  have 
known  Edward  Keating,  yet  I  feel  I 
knew,  and  still  know,  the  substance  of 
the  man. 

A  year  before  his  fir$t  term  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  his  own  State  of  Colorado 
had  just  gone  through  a  most  difficult 
and  bloody  test  of  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  strike. 

It  was  a  time  when  workingmen  were 
deteiTOined  to  redress  their  grievances 
and  to  firmly  establish  their  right  to 
bargain  collectively. 

It  was  many  years  before  my  life 
began,  but  there  are  many  here  who  now 
serve  their  country  in  these  halls  who 
do  remember  those  struggles. 

Edward  Keating  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  those  days  whose 
courage  and  talents  weathered  many, 
and  often  long  and  bitter  disputes.  He 
was  one  of  many  whose  persistent  efforts 
finally  won  the  day  and^i  convinced  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people  of 
the  just  cause  of  organized  labor. 

I  say  I  have  known  and  still  know  the 
substance  of  this  man  because,  in  our 
State  of  Colorado,  the  name  of  Edward 
Keating  has  long  been  a  benchmark  for 
a  fair  and  responsible  labor  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  Edward 
Keating  came  from  our  State  of  Colo- 
rado. I  believe  we  are  all  better  men 
because  of  him. 


the  United  States  that  has  won  this 
championship. 

We  are  proud  to  have  these  world 
champions  with  us.  It  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  give  them  recognition, 
but  in  case  you  want  to  see  what  world 
champions  look  like,  they  are  to  my  right 
wearing  red  coats,  and  coming  from 
Superior,  Wis. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  anyone  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  life  and 
services  of  Edward  Keating 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? I 

There  was  no  objection!. 


amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 


SUPERIOR,  WIS..  ICE  CURLING 
WORLD  CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  Congress  we  are  graced  with 
fine  people  who  come  to  our  sessions  and 
watch  our  work.  We  are  proud  and 
happy  to  have  them.  Seldom,  however, 
are  our  galleries  graced  with  world  cham- 
pions. We  have  as  our  guests  today  world 
champions,  four  young  men  from  Su- 
perior, Wis.,  who  won  tihe  world  cham- 
pionship ice  curling  tournament  at  Perth, 
Scotland,  a  few  days  ago.  Coming  from 
Superior  and  traveling  all  the  way  at 
their  own  expense,  they  competed  against 
teams  from  Canada,  Norway.  Sweden. 
England,  and  Switzerland  and  brought 
home  the  bacon.  It  is  the  youngest  team 
ever  to  win  this  world  ice  curling  cham- 
pionship and  the  first  team  representing 


ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

Mr.  YOUNG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  284,  Rept.  No.  200) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res  284 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt.  3708) 
to  provide  assistance  in  the  development  of 
new  or  improved  programs  to' help  older  per- 
sons through  grants  to  the  States  for  com- 
munity planning  and  services  and  for  train- 
ing, through  research,  development,  or  train- 
ing project  grants,  and  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  operating  agency  to  be  designated 
as  the  "Administration  on  Aging".  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Commltee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the  House 
is  in  session  dmring  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


QUALITIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 

Mr.  YOUNG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  285,  Rept.  No. 
201)  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be^inted: 
H.  Res.  285        ' 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  {HR. 
2362 )  to  strengthen  and  Improve  educational 
quality  and  educational  opportunities  in  the 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  six  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  now'^ln 
the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE  TO  CONDUCT  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  245,  Rept.  No.  202) 
which  was  i-eferred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  printed: 
H.  Res.  245 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1965,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, be  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  investigations  as  required 
in  connection  with  all  matters  coming  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  the  following  matters: 

(1)  The  classification  of  all  mail,  postal 
rates,  fees,  and  size  and  weight  of  all  classes 
of  mall. 

(2)  The  administration,  management,  and 
operation  of  the  Postal  Establishment,  mail- 
ability  of  articles  and  printed  matter,  gen- 
erally Including,  among  other  things,  the 
mailing  of  obscene  matter  and  the  mailing  of 
xinsollcited  articles  with  request  for  payment 
or  contribution. 

(3)  Personnel  requirements  manpower 
utUizatlon  throughout  the  Federal  civil 
service. 

(4)  The  purchase,  lease,  rental,  vise  and 
modernization  of  land,  buildings,  vehicles, 
and  equipment  for  the  Postal  Establishment, 
Including  research,  development,  tmd  engi- 
neering progreuns  related  thereto. 

(5)  Compensation  and  other  emoluments 
of  Federal  clvU  officers  and  employees. 

(6)  The  administration  of  the  civil  service 
retirement,  insurance,  and  health  benefits 
programs. 

(7)  The  United  State  Civil  Service  Com- - 
mission  and  the  Federal  civil  service  gen- 
erally. 

(8)  The  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
National  Archives,  and  the  collection,  re- 
porting, and  data  processing  activities  of  the 
Goverrunent  generally. 

The  committee  shall  not  imdertake  any 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
Ho\ise. 

The  conunittee  shall  report  to  the  Hoxise 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  in  session) ,  at  such  time  or  times  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate, the  results  of  its  investigations  and 
studies,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  pxu-pose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunittee,  or  subcommittee,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
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Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States  whether  the  Jlouse  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandioms,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or.  In  his 
absence,  the  vice  chairman  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  such  chair- 
man or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice  chairman 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  vice  chairman  or 
member. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States;  and  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  ciurencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
for  expenses  of  Its  members  or  other  Mem- 
bers or  employees  traveling  abroad. 


Maroh  23,  1965 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN   THE  COMMrrTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorxim 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  pf  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Adams 

Ashley 

Baring 

Bonner 

Brown.  CaUf . 

Buchanan 

Callaway 

Conable 

Curtln 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dyal 

Kverett 

Plndley 

Prellnghuysen 

Priedel 

Pulton,  Pa. 


[Roll  No.  44] 

Glalmo 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Green,  Greg. 

Gurney 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

May 

MlUer 

Moeller 


Nedzl 

Powell 

Held,  N.Y. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roosevelt 

Roudebush 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

ToU 

Vivian 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1966 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6453)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  reve- 
nues of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  2  hours,  one-half  to  be 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Davis]  and  one-half  to  be 
controlled  by  myself. 


Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6453,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  submit 
for  your  approval  the  annual  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  permitted  to  serve 
on  this  subcommittee  with  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo].  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  McFall], 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Davis]  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade].  All  of  these 
gentlemen  are  outstanding  Members  of 
the  House  and  have  rendered  excellent 
service  as  members  of  this  subcommittee. 

We  carefully  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $387,467,800  for  Hscal  year 
1966.  We  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
$356,300,500  be  approved. 

The  amount  recommended  for  fiscal 
year  1966  is  the  largest  amoimt  ever 
recommended  by  this  committee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget.  The 
amount  that  we  recommend  for  fiscal 
year  1966  is  $14,827,172  more  than  the 
total  amount  approved  for  fiscal  year 
1965  and  $31,167,300  below  the  1966  esti- 
mates. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  financed 
out  of  five  funds:  a  general  fund,  a  high- 
way fund,  a  water  fimd,  a  motor  ve- 
hicle parking  fund,  and  a  sanitary  sewage 
works  fund. 

We  recommend.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  $41  million  for  the 
general  fund;  $1,973,000  for  the  water 
fund,  and  $1,149,000  for  the  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund.  The  Federal  pay- 
ment requested  for  the  general  fund  for 
fiscal  year  1966  totaled  $50  million. 

Our  committee  was  disappointed  that, 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  an  un- 
balanced budget  was  submitted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1966 
requests.  This  budget  was  out  of  balance 
$21,800,000.  This  type  of  a  budget  of 
course  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  resolve. 
The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  would 
have  been  a  balanced  budget  if  antici- 
pated revenue  to  carry  out  this  program, 
which  depended  upon  enactment  of  leg- 
islation was  consummated,  and  certain 
action  required  of  the  Commissioners 
concerning  a  raise  in  real  estate  taxes 
had  taken  place.  The  committee  has 
made  reductions  and  adjustments  in  the 
financing  and  appropriation  requests  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  report  out  a  budget 
that  is  in  balance  with  reasonable  esti- 
mated surpluses  in  each  fund. 


Our  committee  recommends  $26,3ii. 
900  for  loan  authorization  for  capital 
outlay  projects  financed  through  the 
general  fund,  highway  fund,  and  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund. 

The  committee  recommends  the  sum 
of  $20,323,000  for  general  operating  ex- 
penses.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,516,900 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1965  and  $1,003,000  less  than  the 
budget  estimates. 

For  public  safety  we  recommend  the 
sum  of  $76,998,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $7,790,000  over  fiscal  year  1965  and  a 
reduction  of  $585,600  in  the  estimates. 

We  carefully  considered  all  requests 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
We  have  in  our  Capital  City  an  excellent 
Police  Department  and  an  outstanding 
new  Chief  of  Police.  Our  former  Chief, 
Robert  V.  Murray,  made  an  outstanding 
Chief  of  Police  and  certainly  he  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  the  people  in  Washing- 
ton. 

In    1963   the  Police   Department  re- 
quested  56   additional   pohce   positions 
which  Congress  granted.     In  1964  the 
Police  Department  requested  100  addi- 
tional police  positions  which  again  the 
Congress  granted.    No  additional  poUce- 
men  were  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
For    fiscal    year    1966.    100    additional 
policemen  were  requested  and  we  recom- 
mend that  100  new  police  privates  be  ap- 
proved.   Funds  are  included  in  the  bill 
for  this  purpose.    Total  authorized  police 
strength,  as  recommended  in  the  bill, 
will  be  3.100  in  fiscal  year  1966.      The 
sum  of  $36,391,100  has  been  allowed  for 
the  Department  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.    This  is  $48,700  less  than  requested 
and  $3,895,700  above  the  1965  allotment. 
Our  conmiittee  believes  that  a  well 
hghted  city  is  a  deterrent  to  crime.   We 
have  stressed  this  matter  all  during  the 
hearings  and  have  approved  adequate 
funds  to  start  such  a  program.    In  addi- 
tion,   we    believe    that    another   major 
deterrent  to  crime  is  the  patrolman  on 
the  beat. 

Recruitment  of   patrolmen  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  a  success  for  the  past 
several    years.      Our    committee    now 
understands  that  plans  are  being  de- 
veloped in  conjunction   with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to   bring   about  a 
more     effective     recruitment     program 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  alleviate  this 
problem  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1966.    Our  committee  believes  that  pay- 
ment of  funds  to  an  officer  on  his  day  off 
for  additional  services  is  not  good  law 
enforcement,  and  during  the  hearings 
we  stressed  the  fact  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  for  the  100 -additional  patrolmen 
could  be  used  for  any  purpose  except 
payment  of  salaries  and  necessary  ex- 
penses incident  to  this  additional  num- 
ber of  officers.     We  have  agreed  to  go 
along  with  the  practice  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year  of  paying  officers  on 
their  days  off  for  additional  services. 
This  practice  has  extended  for  too  long 
a  time  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
should  be  stopped. 

We  have  86  man-dog  teams  in  the 
Capital  City  and  6  teams  are  In  training. 
Legislation  Is  now  pending  which  lifts 
the  ceiling  concerning  the  number  of 
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joaxi-dog  teams  that  may  be  in  service 
in  the  District. 

The  FBI  crime  index  for  our  Nation's 
Capital  for  the  first  6  months  of  1964 
showed  an  increase  of  34.7  percent  over 
the  same  period  in  1963.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  serious  matter  when  you  consider 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  increase 
throughout  the  Nation  for  this  period  of 
time  was  only  15  percent. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
are  now  104  vacancies  in  the  Police  De- 
partment, we  still  believe  that  the  tax- 
payers of  our  Capital  City  and  our 
visitors  to  our  Nation's  Capital  are  en- 
titled to  good  law  enforcement  and. 
therefore,  we  recommend  the  100  addi- 
tional patrolmen. 

In  order  to  have  good  law  enforcement 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  we  must  have 
the  complete  and  full  cooperation  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  and  also  our 
courts.  Our  Police  Department  solves 
Its  cases  and  if  the  defendant  is  proven 
guilty,  an  adequate  sentence  should  be 
meted  out.  There  would  be  fewer 
crimas  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  the 
sentences  were  adequate.  On  page  576 
of  the  hearings,  you  will  find  certain 
facts  concerning  only  a  few  cases  where 
adequale  sentences  certainly  were  not 
received  by  guilty  defendants.  From 
time  to  time  inquiries  have  been  made 
concerning  the  reasons  for  our  failure 
to  have  better  law  enforcement  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  on  each  occa- 
sion, as  chairman  of  this  Bubcommittee, 
I  have  said  that  one  of  the  major  reasons 
Is  inadequate  sentences. 

We  are  not  proud  of  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  year  of  1964  we  had  28,469  seri- 
ous offenses  committed  in  our  Capital 
City.  ' 

Under  no  circumstances  should  chil- 
dren in  our  Capital  City  go  hungry,  or 
qualified  welfare  recipients  suffer.  To- 
day our  welfare  progi-am  is  one  of  our 
more  serious  problems.  With  unem- 
ployment in  the  metropolitan  area 
totaling  only  2.2  percent,  certainly  all 
welfare  programs  should  be  carefully 
considered. 

This  Department  administers  all  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  in  the  District. 
This  includes  the  four  federally  aided 
categories  of  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, and  dependent  children.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Department  of  Welfare  ad- 
ministers a  program  of  general  public 
assistance  at  District  expense. 

In  this  bill,  we  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  program  for  needy  children 
of  unemployed  fathers.  At  this  time, 
the  Department  of  Welfare  has  under 
its  care  some  6,000  children.  This  in- 
cludes children  in  foster  homes,  under 
care  in  their  own  homes,  and  also  chil- 
dren in  institutions. 

We  recommend  the  sum  of  $79,485,000 
for  health  and  welfare  programs  in  the 
coming  year.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$4,815,000  over  current  year  appropria- 
tions and  $1,834,000  less  than  the  budget 
request. 

Our  committee  recommends  $27,984,- 
100  for  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare for  fiscal  year  1966.     This  is  an 
Increase  of  $2,447,525  over  the  current^ 
year  and  only  $685,400  less  than  re- 


quested.  We  recommend  a  total  of  $341,- 
753  for  the  program  of  aid  for  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents. 

We  beUeve  that  every  time  money  Is 
appropriated  to  complete  a  new  building 
at  Junior  Village,  this,  to  that  extent, 
admits  defeat.  Every  consideration 
should  be  given  to  placi<jg  as  many  chil- 
dren as  possible  in  foster  homes.  Insti- 
tutionalizing children  such  as  those  at 
Junior  Village  is  not  conducive  to  mak- 
ing good  citizens.  Such  an  institution 
warps  the  very  nature  of  the  child  and 
certainly  every  consideration  should  be 
given  to  reducing  the  population  at  Jun- 
ior Village. 

We  reconmiend  $50,757,600  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  This  Is  an  increase  of  $2,346,175 
over  fiscal  year  1965  and  $1,088,600  less 
than  budget  estimates. 

Venereal  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  in- 
fant mortality  are  a  few  of  the  major 
problems  now  confronting  our  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health. 

The  drug  situation  at  District  of  Co- 
lumbia General  Hospital  is  not  fully 
under  control  and  certainly  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  see  that 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  drugs  are 
no  longer  stolen  from  this  institution. 

Our  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $74,740,000  for  the  operation 
of  the  public  school  system  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

This  is  an  increase  of  $6,507,200  over 
the  current  year  and  $3,244,000  less  than 
the  budget  estimates. 

Our  temporary  teacher  problem  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  one  of  the  serious 
problems  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Today  some  40  percent  of  our 
teachers  are  temporary  and  this  means 
that  they  have  not  passed  the  qualifying 
examination   for  permanent  status   or 


tainly  has  been  recognized  by  our  com- 
mittee down  through  the  years.  Fifty- 
eight  new  teachers  were  requested  in  the 
elementary  schools  for  grades  l  to  6  and 
we  recommend  58.    Four  additional  kin- 
dergarten    teachers     for     elementary 
schools  were  requested,  and  we  recom- 
mend four.     Nineteen  additional  basic 
and    occupational    teachers    were    re- 
quested and  we  recommend  19.    In  our 
elementary  schools.  327  teachers  were 
requested  and  we  recommended  140.    In 
our  junior  high  schools.  45  new  teachers 
were  requested,  and  we  recommend  37. 
For  regular  academic  and  art  in  our  jun- 
ior high  schools,  28  new  positions  were  re- 
quested and  we  recommend  28.    In  our 
senior  high  schools.  59  new  teachers  were 
requested  for  regular  academic  and  art 
and  we  recommend  59.     For  shop  and 
home  economics,  four  new  teachers  were 
requested,  and  we  recommend  four.    Of 
the  total  positions  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1956.  the  274  approved  by  our  com- 
mittee will  be  adequate  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

For  parks  and  recreation,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  a  total  appropriation  of 
$10,555,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  various  parks  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  This  allowance  is  $532,000 
less  than  requested,  but  $761,000  above 
the  current  appropriation. 

For  highways  and  traffic,  we  recom- 
mend the  svun  of  $13,989,000  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  This  is  an  increase  of  $411.- 
000  over  the  curren^year  and  $24,000 
less  than  the  budglt  request.  In  this 
Department  we  have  173  vacancies.  No 
additional  positions  are  requested. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  speaking  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment departments,  we  find  that  as  of 
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their  academic  preparation   is  techni-U-^j^^nuary  31. 1965,  there  were  1,189  vacan- 


cally  deficient  under  School  Board  rules. 
Throughout  the  hearings  we  were  con- 
fronted with  terrific  increases  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education.    Upon  question- 
ing Dr.  Hanson  concerning  this  matter, 
he  admitted  that  a  number  of  increases 
were  terrific.    On  pages  1098  and  1099 
of  the  hearings  may  be  found  testimony 
concerning  this  matter.    Increases  of  98 
music  teachers  and  99  teachers  in  the 
health  and  physical  education  depart- 
ment   were    only    2    examples    of    the 
terrific  increases  demanded  by  the  De- 
partment of   Education.     Today  there 
are  18  music  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools    and    98    additional    were    re- 
quested; 17  physical  education  teachers, 
and  99  additional  requested.    With  the 
budget  out  of  balance  and  with  $90,- 
863,122  expended  for  the  Department  of 
Education  from  1956  through  1965  for 
new  school  construction  and  for  per- 
manent improvements,  this  is  right  un- 
usual procedure. 

In  addition,  the  District  of  Columbia 
today  has  a  much  better  pupil -teacher 
ratio  than  5  years  ago  and  ranks  with 
the  top  10  on  school  construction  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  Unusual  and 
terrific  demands  for  increases  in  this 
department  can  mean  only  one  thing. 

Problems  relating  to  education  are 
serious  in  our  Capital  City  and  this  cer- 


eles  in  all  of  the  departments  and  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1966  called 
for  1,848  new  positions.  This  is  right 
unusual  procedure,  to  say  the  least.  The 
total  positions  authorized  on  January  31, 
1965.  totaled  29,242. 

The  problems  relating  to  the  highway 
progrtim  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
again  been  thoroughly  examined  by  our 
committee.  We  are  still  of  the  opinion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  effort  to  bring 
important  highway  projects  in  the  Dis- 
trict to  a  complete  halt  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. Further,  we  believe  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  tremendous  day-to-day 
growth  of  traffic  in  Washington,  we  must 
carry  the  highway  program  along  with 
any  and  all  proposals  concerning  a  rapid 
transit  system.  By  virtue  of  delay,  a 
number  of  highway  projects  will  now 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
more.  In  examining  the  Highway  De- 
partment capital  outlay  request  this  fact 
was  fully  developed. 

For  sanitary  engineering,  we  recom- 
mend a  total  of  $22,498,000  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  and  the  Washington  Aque- 
duct during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
This  is  $748,000  more  than  was  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1965  and  is  $476,- 
000  below  the  1966  estimates. 
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We  recommend  a  total  of  $50,521,900 
for  capital  outlay  projects  In  the  coming 
year.  This  is  $8,140,100  less  than  the 
amount  available  for  1965  and  $23,468,700 
less  than  the  budget  request  for  1966. 

For  public  schools  we  had  37  requests 
for  replacements,  additions,  permanent 
improvements,  and  site  acquisitions.  We 
recommend  that  the  17  capital  outlay 
requests  set  forth  on  page  22  of  the  re- 
port be  approved. 

We  recommend  that  the  three  capital 
outlay  requests  for  the  public  library  be 
approved. 

We  recommend  that  6  out  of  the  16 
capital  outlay  requests  for  the  Recreation 
Department  be  approved. 

For  the  Police  Department,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  two  capital  outlay  requests 
be  approved. 

For  the  Fire  Department,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  two  projects  requested  be 
approved. 

For  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
we  recommend  that  the  project  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  General  be  approved. 

For  the  Department  of  Corrections,  we 
recommend  that  two  of  the  five  capital 
outlay  requests  be  approved. 

Under  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
we  recommend  that  nine  of  the  capital 
outlay  requests  be  approved. 

For  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  we  recommend  that  five  of  the 
six  projects  requested  be  approved. 

For  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic,  we  recommend  that  12  of  the  18 
projects  requested  be  approved. 

For  our  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency 
we  recommend  that  one  of  the  two  capi- 
tal outlay  requests  be  approved. 

For  the  Department  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering, we  recommend  that  14  of  the  20 
projects  requested  be  approved.  All  of 
the  capital  outlay  requests  are  set  forth 
on  pages  22-25  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  our  committee  recom- 
mends this  bill  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  return  to 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  regard- 
ing the  increase  in  the  crime  rate  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Do  I  understand  that 
all  over  the  Nation,  in  the  big  cities, 
small  towns  and  country  places,  embrac- 
ing the  whole  country,  that  the  increase 
in  the  crime  rate  was  15  percent' 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  the  increase  in 
Washington  was  34  percent? 

Mr.  NATCHER.    It  is  34.7  percent 
Mr.  MAHON.    The  point  the  gentle- 
man makes  is  that  the  crime  rate  in 
cities  comparable  to  Washington  is  much 
higher  than  the  national  average? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  increase  in  the 
crime  rate  is  higher  in  cities  somewhat 
comparable  in  size  to  Washington,  such 
as  St.  Louis.  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  or 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  has  gone  up  faster 
in  recent  months  than  in  the  country 
generally? 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  In  those  cities  they  have  the 
same  problem  we  are  having  today  in  our 
Capital  City. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  subcommittee  for  the 
very  workmanlike  job  that  has  been  done 
on  this  bill  and  the  effort  the  committee 
has  made  to  do  the  best  possible  job  for 
the  fine  citizens  of  this  community  and 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  are  two 
points  that  are  commonly  overlooked  in 
regard  to  this  crime  picture.  One  is  that 
the  District  is  the  core  of  a  large  met- 
ropolitan area.  If  you  compare  crime 
statistics  here  with  those  in  the  core  area 
of  other  cities,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
crime  rate  is  as  bad  in  other  cities  as  it 
is  here? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Looking  at  crime 
statistics  alone  does  not  tell  how  good 
the  Police  Department  is  either  because 
those  crime  committed  statistics  do  not 
reflect  the  clearance  of  crimes  by  the 
Police  Department.  The  crimes  are 
committed,  by  criminals  but  the  job  of 
the  Police  Department  is  to  apprehend 
the  guilty  parties.  Because  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  crimes  committed 
does  not  reflect  badly  on  the  Police  De- 
partment necessarily? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  In  reference  to  the 
last  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  on  page  575  of  our  hearings 
is  a  table  showing  percentage  of  crimes 
solved.  The  increase  for  the  Police  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
far  above  the  national  average.  The 
national  average  for  cities  of  over  250,- 
000,  in  percentage  of  offenses  cleared,  in- 
dicates the  Police  Department  here  is 
doing  better  than  an  average  job. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  concur  in  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jjield? 

Mr.  NATCHiR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  his 
subcommittee  for  the  very  fine  job  they 
did.  not  only  this  year,  but  in  prior  years, 
and  for  the  thoroughness  in  which  they 
have  conducted  the  hearings  and  the 
fairness  with  which  they  have  acted. 
The  gentleman  is  on  other  subcommit- 
tees, including  one  on  which  I  happen 
to  serve.  They  take  the  time  to  do  a 
good  job  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbia.  including  all  of  us  who  re- 
side here,  and  it  is  a  good  job  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  could  be  in  better  hands  than  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
and  the  members  of  this  subcommittee. 


Mr.  NATCHER.    I  thank  the  eentlP 
man.  senue- 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  thP 
gentleman  yield?  ^^ 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  frienH 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    The  gentleman's  com 
ment   about    temporary   schoolteachers 
strikes  a  responsive  note.    I  cannot  recall 
whether  it  was  on  a  discussion  of  an  an 
propriatlon  bUl  or  some  other  bill  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  a  year  aeo 
there  was  a  discussion  of  giving  increased 
fringe  benefits  to  the  teachers  in  the  Dis 
tnct  of  Columbia.    At  that  time  I  raised 
the  subject  of  37  percent  of  the  teachers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  holding  tem 
porai-y  certificates. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  as  of  now  the  percental 
has  increased  to  40? 

Mr.  NATCHER.    The  gentleman  un- 
derstood  the  statement  correctly     I  re 
call  distinctly  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  took  the  floor  and  inquired  about 
this  matter  several  years  ago. 

Yes,  Mr.  Gross.  I  hate  to  inform  you 
that   today   40   percent   are   temporary 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  in  the  world  can 
this  sort  of  situation  go  on?  I  was  sur- 
prised the  other  day  to  read  of  the 
thou.sands  of  illiterates  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  I  could  not  help  but 
relate  it.  although  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  effect  it  may  have,  to  the 
teacher  situation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  must  have  some  effect  on  the 
situation. 

Mr  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  con-ect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired  • 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  6  additional  minutes 

*l,^'';^-^^^"™^^•  ^  ^^"*^  you  to  know 
that  the  members  of  our  subcommittee 
and  our  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  confronting  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. We  believe  the  children  here  in 
•  our  Capital  City  are  entitled  teachen 
who  can  pass  an  examination  and  meet 
all  of  the  requirements. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman 
touched  on  a  subject  which  arose  last 
year  when  we  had  a  bill  to  increase  the 
compensation  of  school  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  As  I  remember  it. 
at  that  time  34  percent  of  the  teachere 
were  said  to  be  noncredited  public  school- 
teachers. When  we  went  to  conference 
with  the  other  body  on  that  bill— and  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
will  remember  our  discussion  at  the 
time— some  of  us  undertook  to  provide  or 
to  get  the  conferees  to  provide  that  non- 
credited  teachers  would  not  be  eligible 
for  the  pay  increases.  We  were  not  able 
to  do  that,  but  we  did  put  into  the  con- 
ference report  the  statement  that  a  study 
would  be  made  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress of  this  problem. 

It  was  of  interest  to  me  to  note— and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
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heard  this  in  liis  hearings— that  many  of 
these  so-called  temporary  teachers  have 
been  teaching  continuously  for  ^  20  or 
more  years.  Certainly,  without  being 
penal  in  our  attitude,  the  time  has  come 
when  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  the 
position  in  order  for  a  teacher  to  get  pay 
increases  and  retirement  and  other 
benefits  that  now  accrue  to  thehi,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  have  enough  energy 
and  interest  to  meet  these  qualification 
standards  which  the  school  districts  in 
most  States  of  the  Nation  require  the 
teacher  to  meet.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  any  unfair  hardship  on  the  school- 
teacher to  say,  for  example,  that  you 
cannot  teach  for  longer  than  3  or  5  years 
unless  you  have  attained  the  certifica- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  be  a  qualified 
teacher.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  ad- 
dress himself  to  that  in  his  committee  in 
the  future,  and  I  am  hoping  Congress 
generally  will  pay  some  attention  to  it. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McFall]. 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
of  no  information  that  was  given  to  us 
in  our  hearings  indicating  that  the 
Board  of  Education-  purposely  hires 
temporary  teachers  when  they  can  get 
fully  certificated  teachers.  This  is  a 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  it 
is  all  over  the  country.  There  is  a  com- 
petition for  good  teachers.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Board  of  Education  would 
be  hiring  fully  certified  teachers  if  they 
could  get  them.  They  can  only  get  so 
many  and  they  have  to  fill  in  with  teach- 
ers who  are  not  fully  certified. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  knows,  our  subcommit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions believe  every  assistance  should  be 
given  to  Dr.  Hansen  and  the  Board 
of  Education  to  see  that  we  no  longer 
have  temporary  teachers. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  should 
like  to  commend  him  for  the  energetic 
and  thoughtful  job  which  he  and  his  as- 
sociates have  done. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  cut  in  the 
request  for  library  books  and  for  librar- 
ians for  the  District. 

Recently  my  wife  and  I  had  occasion 
to  present  to  one  of  the  District  public 
elementai-y  schools  an  overage  and  obso- 
lete encyclopedia  that  my  children  have 
outgrown  and  we  were  disturbed  to  find 
that  the  elementary  school  to  which  we 
presented  these  ragged  old  books  not 
only  had  no  library  and  no  library  books, 
but  that  the  only  place  they  could  put 
these  old  encyclopedias  was  in  the  school 
boilerroom. 

I  have  had  the  Library  of  Congress 
prepare  for  me  some  comparative  fig- 
ures on  library  books,  and  I  find  that  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  each  student, 
elementary  or  high  school,  has  1.3  li- 
brary books.    In  St.  Louis  each  student 


has  2  books;  in  Los  Angeles  2.4  books;  in 
New  York  3  books;  and  in  New  Orleans 
4.1  books. 

That  shows  that  the  District  libraries 
are  indeed  at  the  low  end  of  the  national 
totem  pole. 

I  find,  too.  that  only  some  8  of  the  140 
elementary  schools  in  the  District  now 
have  libraries  and  that  the  armual  Dis- 
trict expenditure  of  50  cents  for  an  ele- 
mentary pupil  and  $1  for  a  high  sthool 
pupil  per  year  for  library  books  is  dras- 
tically below  the  rockbottom  minimvun  of 
$4  per  student  that  the  American  Library 
Association  recommends. 

I  am  saddened,  therefore,  that  the 
committee  felt  constrained  to  cut  the 
request  for  books  by  about  one-third  and 
felt  itself  constrained  to  grant  only  23 
additional  librarians  out  of  the  71  asked. 
I  well  recognize  the  constraints  under 
which  the  committee  is  operating,  caused 
by  the  fact  that  a  new  tax  bill  for  the 
District  has.  unfortunately,  not  been 
forthcoming. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky if,  in  the  eyent  that  additional 
taxes  are  authorized  for  the  District,  he 
and  his  subcommittee  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  a  new  look  at  this  real  need 
of  the  children  of  the  District. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Uke  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  certainly 
every  consideration  will  be  given  to  any 
request  presented  to  our  committee.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  interest  in  our  Capital  City. 

Mr:  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  hope  that  the  alarming  illiteracy 
rate  in  the  District,  the  fact  that  "John- 
ny can't  read"  in  so  many  areas,  will  be 
at  least  partly  remedied  in  the  future 
by  a  more  meaningful  contribution  to 
libraries,  librarians,  and  hbrary  books. 

Mr.  NATCfflSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentliMnan  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McMILLA^  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  McMillan],  chairman  of  the 
legislative  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  congratulate  personally  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natch - 
ER].  chairman  of  this  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  where  every  penny  can 
be  explained  and  clear  statements  made 
as  to  how  the  funds  will  be  expended 
by  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  has  a  tough  problem. 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  two 
Congresses  ago  you  requested  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  submit  proposed  legislation  to  the 
House  District  Committee  for  specific 
authority  for  many  items  of  expenditure 
which  have  been  appropriated  through- 
out t^e  years  but  for  which  no  authori- 
zaticm^has  been  provided  by  statute. 

We  discussed  this  when  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  last  Congress,  at 


which  time  I  reserved  a  point  of  order 
against  the  continued  inclusion  of  these 
items  when  there  is  no  specific  legisla- 
tive authority  therefor. 

A  year  ago  we  asked  the  Commis- 
sioners for  submission  of  these  items  in 
detail,  as  there  were  more  than  100  in 
number.  Just  within  the  last  month  or 
two  have  we  started  receiving  from  the 
Commissioners  specific  drafts  of  bills  and 
recommendations  giving  us  the  necessary 
information,  of  which,  of  course,  because 
of  the  late  submissions  to  us  by  the  Com- 
missioners, we  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  legislate. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  how  many 
of  these  more  than  100  items  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  appropriation  bill? 
Is  an  item  included  for  the  Central 
Violations  Bureau?  If  so,  how  much? 
Does  this  provide  for  any  increase  this 
year  due  to  the  additional  burden  being 
placed  upon  the  Bureau  and  Corporation 
Counsel's  Office  in  cormection  with  the 
handling  of  traffic  tickets  for  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  order  of  November  10, 
1964?  Is  there  an  item  included  in  this 
legislation  for  the  Council  on  Home  Re- 
lations? As  you  know  this  started  as  a 
private  grant  and  subsequently  was  given 
sanction  by  the  Commissioners,  but  has 
not  been  legally  authorized  by  any  prop- 
er legislative  statute. 

I  do  not  intend  to  press  a  point  of  or- 
der at  this  time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  previously  served  notice.  But,  I 
am  most  concerned,  and  our  committee 
is  most  concerned,  about  the  continuing 
appropriation  for  matters  not  provided 
by  authorization  legislation. 

The  Comissioners  have  shown  no  co- 
operation whatsoever-for  nearly  a  year 
in  helping  the  committee  to  solve  the, 
in  effect,  illegal  situation  by  which  these 
appropriations  are  being  made,  and  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  our  committee 
will  have  specific  hearings  on  the  many 
and  various  items  involved.  Many  of 
these  the  Comissioners  now  contend  no 
further  legislative  enactment  Is  neces- 
sary. 

This,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  committee  and,  of  course, 
by  the  Congress  when  these  matters  are 
presented  by  our  committee  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  neither  I, 
nor  the  House  District  Committee,  ap- 
prove the  continued  practice  of  appro- 
jjariating  funds  for  agencies  which  have 
not  been  authorized  by  vaUd  statute. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ^he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  feel  that  the  Record 
ought  to  show  at  this  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  number — the  alarming 
number — of  teachers  holding  temporary' 
certificates  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  these  fig- 
ures taken  from  the  hearings  which  were 
held  by  the  gentleman's  subcommittee 
and  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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-School  years  1956-57 


School  year 


19S6-57 

19,57-58 " 

195&-59.. ....... 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64  Oct.  1963 

1963-64  Mar.  1964  » 

1964-65 


Teachers  In  service  in  October  each  year 


Temporary 


Probationary 


Number  Percent 


756 
912 
1,092 
1.250 
1,346 
1.531 
1,6.^ 
1, 625 
1,995 
2,258 


19.1 
22. 2 
25^7 
28.6 
29.4 
32.1 
33.3 
32.2 
37.1 
40.0 


Permanent 


Total  In  service 


Number 


364 
359 
323 
303 
454 
499 
549 
580 
552 
410 


Percent  Number 


9.2 

8.7 

7.6 

6.9 

9.9 

10.5 

11.1 

11.5 

10.3 

7.3 


2.830 
2.838 
2,836 
2.815 
2.783 
2,732 
2,767 
2,836 
2.822 
2.970 


Percent 


71.7 
69.1 
66.7 
64.5 
60.7 
67.4 
65.6 
56.3 
5?.  6 
5^7 


Number  Percent 


3,950 
4.109 
4. 251 
4,368 
4,583 
4,762 
4,974 
5.041 
5.369 
5,638 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


er;.'^tel?^;4"^'^"elSm1S'rf  ^''*^"'''  ^''"^^  Psychologists,  speech  corrcctionists.  and  itinerant  teach- 
l^'Sio^wffwtrnra^^lLbtaTL^S^'^^   '"•^^"'^'"^  '•^^'^  «^^«  --  P-'"°-  ^PP-P^'^ted  m 


EXPLANATORY    NOTE 

Although  the  total  number  of  full-time 
teachers  In  service  has  Increased  by  42.7  per- 
cent since  1956-57,  the  nimiber  on  perma- 
nent status  is  more  than  it  was  8  years  ago. 
The  nimiber  on  probationary  status,  after  de- 
clining steadily  for  3  years,  turned  moder- 
ately upward  for  4  years,  and  declined 
sharply  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  temporary  teachers  is  approxi- 
mately three  times  the  1956-57  figure  and 
now  constitutes  40  percent  of  the  entire 
teaching  staff. 

Many  good  teachers  are  temporary  because 
they  fail  to  meet  one  or  more  technical  re- 
quirements and.  therefore,  have  not  taken 
the  usual  qualifying  examinations,  or  be- 
cause they  do  not  expect  to  remain  here  long 
and  so  do  not  wish  to  attain  permanent 
status.  Also,  some  teachers  must  be  em- 
ployed on  a  temporary  basis  to  fill  temporary 
positions  and  to  replace  permanent  teach- 
ers who  are  on  leave  of  absence.  Neverthe- 
less, the  proportion  of  oiu-  teachers  on  tem- 
porary status  is  too  high  for  optlmimi  serv- 
ice to  the  community,  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  attract  more  teachers  who  can  and 
will  qualify  for  permanent  service  In  our 
schools.  » 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  1956  and  1957,  which  is 
less  than  10  years  ago,  19  percent  of  the 
teachers  held  temporary  certificates  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  compared 
with  40  percent  today.  This  is  an  un- 
believable increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  holding  temporary  certificates 
in  view  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  expended  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia apparently  for  the  education  of 
teachers  antiLfor  the  education  of  those 
who  would  emer  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
quite  right  to  say  to  this  Committee  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  write  legislation 
limiting  the  number  of  years,  without  it 
being  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  something  that  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Committee  ought  to  get  into 
and  promptly. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  very 
detailed  exposition  of  this  appropriation 
bill   by   our   chairman,   the   gentleman 
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from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher],  which 
leaves  very  little  to  be  said  except  by 
way  of  emphasis  and  by  way  of  express- 
ing support  of  the  position  of  our  sub- 
committee which  he  has  so  well  outlined 
for  us. 

We  have  found  this  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]— 
and  I  believe  anyone  who  has  served 
with  the  gentleman  will  back  up  these 
words— a  man  of  great  understanding. 
This  understanding  was  particularly 
necessary  this  year  because  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  both  of  us  were  new  Members 
with  respect  to  the  work  of  this  particu- 
lar subcommittee  assignment.  It  took  a 
great  deal  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  permit  us 
to  get  that  groimdwork  information, 
much  of  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  printed  hearings  at  all,  in  order 
that  we  could  arrive  at  conclusions  which 
we  believe  are  fair  and  just  with  respect 
to  these  various  requested  appropria- 
tions. 

Our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  is  a  very  liberal  man  when 
it  comes  to  courtesy  both  with  respect 
to  those  who  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  with  respect  to  his  col- 
leagues upon  the  subcommittee.  He 
is  a  very  rightist  man  when  it  comes  to 
the  judgments  that  need  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  money. 

I  use  the  word  "rightist"  not  in  any 
sense  a  cormotation  of  the  political  spec- 
trum, but  rather  in  the  connotation  of 
right  thinking.  I  believe  his  judgment 
has  been  proper  in  every  instance  where 
judgment  has  been  required  Iri  bringing 
this  bill  before  you  today. 

I  think  an  examination  of  the  com- 
mittee report  will  serve  to  convince  you 
it  is  a  very  detailed  report,  and  a  very 
explanatory  report,  and  in  it  you  can  find 
the  answers  to  a  good  many  questions 
that  it  might  otherwise  be  necessary  to 
ask  with  respect  to  specific  requests  for 
appropriated  funds. 

The  chairman  has  spoken  for  the  en- 
tire subcommittee  in  all  of  the  major 
areas  of  funding  we  have  had  to  con- 
sider. There  are  a  few  things  I  would 
like  to  emphasize. 

First  of  all.  with  respect  to  the  high- 
way program,  you  wiU  note  that  the  com- 
mittee has  indicated  its  desire  to  provide 


funds  for  the  expediting  of  the  interstate 
program   as  it   afifects   the  District  of 
Columbia.   I  think  we  had  an  impressioa 
and  I  guess  we  can  only  qualify  that  as 
an  impression,  that  perhaps  there  has 
been  a  little  griping  from  sources  with 
respect  to  this  program,  some  people  tak- 
ing the  position  that  perhaps  we  will  not 
need  to  go  ahead  with  this  now  that  we 
are  going  to  get  the  rapid  transit  system. 
We  do  not  have  the  rapid  transit  system 
and  I  take  it  those  who  look  upon  this 
as  an  alternative   to   the   orderly  and 
timely  completion  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  as  it  affects  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  taking  a  remarkably  short- 
sighted point  of  view.    This,  after  all  is 
the  seat  of  our  Federal  Ghjvernment. '  It 
is  not  just  a  place  of  residence  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.   The 
.  people  of  the  entire  Nation  are  entitled 
to  expect  rapid  and  direct  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  seat  of  their  Government. 
That  does  require  the  development  of  the 
Interstate  System  as  it  has  been  pro- 
gramed. 

The  only  exception  to  our  implementa- 
tion of  the  interstate  program  as  it  af- 
fects the  District  is  the  so-called  third 
14th  Street  Bridge.  The  elimination  of 
funds  there  does  not  reflect  a  desire  of 
our  subcommittee  to  overlook  our  difiS- 
culties  there,  but  only  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  they  are  not  ready  to  proceed. 
The  points  of  difference  have  not  been 
resolved  timely  to  permit  construction  in 
this  upcoming  flscal  year.  I  believe  I  am 
speaking  for  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  expressing  the  desire  that  we 
expect  to  see  this  request  for  funds  come 
back  in  the  next  flscal  year  so  that  there 
can  be  an  implementation  of  this  further 
step  in  the  development  of  the  Inter- 
state System  as  it  affects  this  area. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
spoke  about  the  matter  of  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  Is  something 
about  which  men  and  women  can  be- 
come emotional.  It  is  something  about 
which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  all  over  the  country.  We  must 
face  the  fact  that  money  alone  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of  crime  pre- 
vention and  deterrence  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Insofar  as  money 
will  do  it,  this  year's  appropriation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia — at  least,  inso- 
far as  recommended  by  this  subcommit- 
tee—assures it  will  be  done.  This  was 
the  philosophy  that  caused  the  approval 
of  100  new  privates  for  the  Police  De- 
partment, and  it  caused  some  words  to 
be  put  in  the  record  and  in  the  report 
to  encourage  a  better  lighting  system  as 
a  deterrent  to  crime. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  third  factor, 
probably,  that  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  with  money,  and  that  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  sense  of  futility  that  some- 
times does  creep  upon  our  enforcement 
officers — the  sense  of  futility  that  arises 
in  the  minds  of  an  original  arresting 
officer— when  so  often,  thinking  that  he 
is  doing  his  duty,  the  officer  msikes  an 
arrest  but  somewhere  along  the  line  the 
man  or  the  defendant  goes  scot-free,  or 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  even 
though  a  person  might  be  found  guilty, 
he  Is  given  a  very  light  tap  on  the  wrist 
and  then  6  months  later  comes  back  to 
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the  same  neighborhood  to  haunt  the 
law  enforcement  officers  in  that  particu- 
lar part  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Another  part  of  this  appropriation 
which  is  most  susceptible  to  emotional 
attack  is  in  the  field  of  education.  There 
I  think  that  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  this 
program  have  got  to  do  a  better  job  of 
dealing  man  to  man  across  the  table 
with  the  members  of  this  subcommittee. 
It  does  not  do  their  cause  any  good 
when  we  find  a  list  of  priorities  or  proj- 
ects established  for  submission  to  our 
subcommittee,  and  then  to  read  in  the 
local  press  that  a  meeting  has  been  held 
in  some  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  that  some  of  the  people  high  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  encouraged  these 
people  to  come  in  and  put  on  the  heat 
for  low-priority  projects. 

In  other  words,  these  are  high-priority 
projects  and  that  is  the  purpose  when 
they  first  come  up  but  be  sure  that  they 
do  not  limit  themselves  to  that  when  they 
have  a  chance  through  the  back  door  to 
come  in  and  put  the  heat  on  for  projects 
that  cannot  be  justified  as  priority  proj- 
ects. 

I  submit  to  those  charged  with  that 
responsibility  that  they  will  get  much 
better  cooperation  and  understanding 
from  those  of  us  who  sit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  when  we  feel  that  they 
are  dealing  with  us  as  man  to  man  and 
dealing  with  us  as  men.  We  think  that 
we  are  dealing  with  them  as  men  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  on  our  side  of  the 
table,  when  they  deal  with  us  in  support- 
ing and  maintaining  their  priorities  and 
their  requests  for  education  funds  before 
this  committee. 

I  think  finally  I  would  suggest  that 
we  could  do  a  better  job  with  this  ap- 
propriation request  if  there  were  some- 
where along  the  line  a  tighter  system  of 
budgetary  controls  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  could  not  help  but  feel  that 
we  had  before  us  a  number  of  requests 
that  were  put  there  at  the  insistence  of 
people  who  are  not  charged  with  the 
daily  responsibility  of  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  think  we  frequently  had  the  f eejjng  we 
were  not  being  dealt  with  in  theKcandor 
to  which  we  are  entitled  because  in- 
structions had  come  from  someplace  out- 
side the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  to  what  these  men  who 
are  charged  with  that  daily  responsibility 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  ask 
for. 

Then  there  were  instances,  of  course, 
where  we  had  no  control.  This  Con- 
gress had  spoken  in  terms  of  authoriza- 
tions that  did  not  permit  us  to  exercise 
what  our  judgment  felt  it  should  be. 
For  instance,  we  find  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  paying  $192,500  to  the  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency,  a  Federal 
agency  where  the  contract  had  been 
made  and  there  just  was  not  anything 
that  we  could  do  about  it  even  though 
we  felt  quite  resentful  about  it.  But  the 
Congress  last  year  had  said  that  this 
Federal  agency  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  providing  expert 
help  in  findmg  places  to  live  for  people 
who  might  be  dispossessed  by  reason  of 


public  projects  here  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  should  like  to  be  accurate  about  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  ac- 
curate statement.  It  was  quite  surpris- 
ing to  me,  at  least,  to  find  that  we  are 
paying  just  about  as  much  for  the  ex- 
perts to  help  people  find  places  to  live  if 
they  are  dispossessed  as  we  are  paying 
for  the  actual  expenses  of  moving  those 
people  physically  with  their  household 
goods. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement,  I  ask  tlie 
Chairman? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  some- 
thing we  could  feel  frustrated  about,  but 
we  found  there  was  nothing  we  could  do 
about  it. 

I  am  certain  that  Members  of  this 
body  have  been  subjected,  in  many  cases, 
to  the  same  pressures  to  which  we  on  the 
subcommittee  have  been  subjected.  I 
hope,  before  Members  yield  to  any  such 
pressures  and  attempt  to  increase  any  of 
the  funds  which  are  included  in  the  bill, 
that  they  will  keep  in  mind  another  fact. 
We  have  already  provided  for  the  utili- 
zation of  every  dollar  provided  for  fund- 
raising  under  the  present  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  other  words, 
there  is  only  one  way  that  Members  of 
this  body  can  increase  the  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill,  and  that  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  in- 
cluded in  it.  I  hope  that  anyone  who 
may  have  believed  there  was  some  pretty 
good  reason  to  increase  an  appropriation 
in  this  bill  somewhere  along  the  line,  if 
he  considers  offering  an  amendment  to 
do  so,  will  consider  offering  a  companion 
amendment  to  increase  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  legislative  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  noted  from  the  report 
that  additional  money  has  been  ear- 
marked for  vocational  education.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving 
relative  to  that  particular  and  very  im- 
portant phase  of  education. 

I  spent  some  time  visiting  some  of  the 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  one  area  which  I  be- 
lieve needs  to  be  expanded — I  feel  sure 
that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  agree  to  support  a  move  in  that 
direction — is  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. That  field  is  expanding  rapidly 
and  the  opportunities  are  extensive  in 
that  field.  I  hope  that  in  the  future  we 
may  give  some  thought  to  a  junior  col- 
lege or  to  an  expansion  of  vocational 
education  in  the  school  system. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  might  like  to 
comment  on  that  at  this  point.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wiscoixsin.  I  cannot 
comment  from  experience.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  this  is  my  first  year 
on  this  subcommittee.  I  did  receive  the 
feeling  from  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  had  served  before  that  this 


probably  has  been  one  of  the  more  ne- 
glected areas  in  the  development  of  a 
well-rounded  educational  program  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Members  who 
served  on  the  subcommittee  before — par- 
ticularly the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky — recognize  the  need  for 
development  in  this  area  to  round  out 
the  program.  They  are  the  ones  respon- 
sible for  the  increases  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  initially  that  as  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
serve  on  this  subcommittee  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  with  my  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Giaimo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  with  all  of 
these  colleagues  in  bringing  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1966  for  the  approval  of  this  body 
today.  It  is  a  good  budget  that  we  are 
submitting  to  the  House.  It  is  a  thought- 
ful budget  and  I  would  note  it  is  an  ample 
budget,  greatly  expanded  from  last  year's 
appropriation. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  a  total  appropria- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  came  to 
$341,473,328.  In  fiscal  year  1966  we  are 
recommending  an  increase  of  $14,827, 
172  over  last  year's  appropriation,  exclu- 
sive of  supplemental  requests  still  pend- 
ing. 

I  submit  to  the  committee  this  is  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  District's  budget. 
The  House  and  the  committee  has  had 
before  it  the  report  we  submitted  for  its 
study.  I  would  merely  point  to  a  few 
items  in  this  budget  which  I  feel  should 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

In  submitting  its  estimate,  as  the  sub- 
committee pointed  out,  the  District  re- 
quested an  increase  in  positions  totaling 
1,848.  According  to  testimony  presented, 
there  are  1,189  vacancies  in  the  work 
force  at  the  present  time.  It  was  there- 
fore felt  that  such  a  total  increase  was 
urmecessary  and  unwise. 

In  presenting  this  budget,  as  the  report 
shows,  the  District  showed  a  deficit  of 
$21,800,000  based  on  an  estimated  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  $50  million.  This 
represents  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
payment  of  nearly  $12.5  million.  The  in- 
crease that  we  are  recommending  is  an 
increase  that  is  substantial — $3.5  million. 
We  were  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
problem  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  is  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Crime  has  risen  in  the  District  at  the  rate 
of  42  percent  as  against  a  15  percent  na- 
tionwide increase.  In  view  of  this  dis- 
turbing situation,  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  additional  100  policemen  to 
the  District  police  force  this  year,  just  as 
the  committee  allowed  the  full  number 
requested  in  1963  and  in  1964.  There  was 
no  request  for  an  increase  in  1965.  The 
committee  expects,  and  this  House,  I  am 
sure,  will  join  in  that  expectation,  that 
a  program  of  recruitment  will  be  initi- 
ated to  get  the  necessary  personnel  for 
our  Metropolitan  Police  force  sd  that  this 
rise  in  crime  may  be  brought  to  a  halt 
in  our  capital.    It  is  our  belief  that  more 
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work  in  the  field  of  recruiting  is  neces- 
sary, and  we  hope  it  is  pursued  with  dili- 
gence. 

The  committee  was  also  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  education  is  vital,  not  only 
for  the  future  of  the  individual  children 
of  the  District  but  also  in  controlling  the 
crime  rate  of  today  and  tomorrow.  I 
have  already  noted  that  an  increase  of 
1.848  positions  was  requested  while  1,189 
vacancies  still  existed  in  the  personnel 
rosters.  In  authorizing  the  total  of  780 
new  positions  it  should  be  noted  that  402 
of  these  new  positions,  or  more  than  50 
percent,  will  be  created  in  the  area  of 
education.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  of  these  will  be  teachers,  an  in- 
crease •which  will  bring  the  teacher-pupil 
ratio  more  in  line  with  desirable  national 
standards. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  the  total  appropria- 
tion of  $68,232,800  was  allotted  for  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the 
school  system.  The  committee  is  recom- 
mending an  increase  of  $6,507,200  in 
fiscal  year  1966,  or  a  total  of  $74,740,000 
for  the  coming  year.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  approximately  10  percent 
from  fiscal  1965  to  fiscal  1966  in  the 
area  of  administration  and  operation. 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
with  a  total  budget  of  $27,984,100.  an  in- 
crease of  $2,447,525  over  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  the  committee  was  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  request  to  establish  a 
program  of  aid  to  dependent  children  of 
imemployed  parents. 

As  Commissioner  Duncan  remarked  in 
noting  that  the  District  has  a  lower  rate 
of  unemployment  than  many  States,  you 
cannot  determine  hunger  by  the  number 
of  people  unemployed.  One  hungry 
child  is  just  as  hungry  as  another  child 
whether  he  is  1  of  100  or  1  of  1  million. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  As  the  representative 
of  a  district  where  many  of  our  children 
have  gone  hungry  because  of  unemploy- 
ment, I  am  most  sensitive  on  this  point 
and  would  point  to  an  item  in  the  budget 
which  provides  for  32  positions  in  this 
work,  operating  under  a  budget  of  $341,- 
753  for  a  6-month  period. 
<  I  shall  not  belabor  the  House  with  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  each  of  the  areas 
of  the  budget.  The  excellent  summary 
of  this  budget  is  before  this  committee  in 
the  report.  I  would  point  out,  however, 
that  the  Federal  payments  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  substantially  more 
than  the  $41  million  noted  in  this  appro- 
priation. 

There  are  55  other  programs  in  which 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  government  participate  jointly. 
These  range  through  school  programs, 
public  health  programs,  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs,  public  welfare 
progradb.  highway  and  traffic  programs, 
sanitary  engineering  programs,  civil  de- 
fense programs,  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, library  programs,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous fields  of  activity.  These  are 
programs  with  which  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  familiar.  These  are 
the  same  programs  in  which  all  of  our 
Statai  partioipate.    The  total  contribu- 
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tion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  these 
programs  is  estimated  to  aggregate 
$100,766,592  in  addition  to  the  $41  mil- 
lion already  mentioned  in  my  opening 
statement. 

I  would  certainly  recommend  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  study  the 
report  and  the  hearings  on  this  appropri- 
ation bill.  I  believe  they  will  join  my  col- 
leagues and  me  in  the  belief  that  this  is  a 
prudent,  good,  and  generous  budget  with- 
in the  framework  of  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  be  able  to  operate 
very  well  indeed  over  the  next  fiscal  year, 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York, 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, my  congressional  neighbor,  on  the 
statement  he  has  made  and  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
As  a  fellow  freshman  on  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  how  hard  the  gentleman 
has  had  to  work  on  this  particular  por- 
tion of  the  budget  and  how  diligently  he 
has  performed  his  task.  I  know  that  he 
will  go  forward  and  make  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  and  chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, for  his  usual  careful  and  consid- 
ered work  on  this  budget.  This  is  my 
third  year  on  his  subcommittee,  and  I 
value  highly  the  experience  which  it  has 
afforded  me. 

Our  subcommittee  has  produced  a  bill 
which  I  feel  will  adequately  serve  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Of  special  im- 
portance is  our  continued  insistence  on 
the  inclusion  of  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents.  As  this 
House  well  knows,  our  efforts  to  include 
this  provision  have  met  with  contin- 
ued— and  what  I  consider  to  be  unrea- 
sonable— objections  from  the  other  body. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  objections 
to  this  program  will  be  resolved  this  year 
and  that  the  District  will  be  able  to  ful- 
fill its  obligations  to  an  important  seg- 
ment of  its  population.  To  me,  it  is 
senseless  to  deny  the  residents  of  the 
District  benefits  which  are  available  to 
other  U.S.  citizens.  This  is  a  program 
which  is  in  effect  throughout  much  of 
the  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  in  effect  here,  where  it 
is  sorely  needed. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  money  provided  for  the  Shakespeare 
Festival.  This  is  a  project  which  I  feel 
is  important,  and  most  meaningful. 


There  are  many  other  worthwhile 
projects  which  are  included  in  this  budg- 
et.  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  detail 
them,  since  our  distinguished  chairman 
has  already  done  so.  I  do  wish,  however 
to  ui-ge  my  colleagues  in  this  House  to 
support  this  bill.  Although  each  of  us 
may  wish  to  increase  certain  items,  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  budget  as  a 
whole.  Our  committee  has  endeavored 
to  balance  needs  and  means,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  result  is  basically  a  good 
one. 

Again,  my  congratulations  and  ad- 
miration ta  our  esteemed  colleague  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
first  in  the  long  series  of  appropriations 
bills  that  will  occupy  our  attention  al- 
most weekly  until  late  in  June.   We  will 
have    the    12    regular    appropriations 
bills  and  one  supplemental,  and  we  will 
determine  in  large  measure  how  more 
than  $94  billion  collected  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States — your  constit- 
uents and  mine — are  going  to  be  spent. 
We  will  determine  how  much  more  we 
are  going  to  add  to  the  debt  of  future 
American  generations.    The  Hous^  has 
no  heavier  constitutional  responsibility 
than  its  control  of  the  purse  strings  of 
this  Nation.    We  have  no  moral  obliga- 
tion greater  than  the  obligation  to  exer- 
cise prudence  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.    I  hope  we  will  have  a 
good  attendance  during  the  debate  on 
each  of  these  appropriations  so  that  all 
Members  will  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  magnitude  of  our  ex- 
penditures.   I  pray  that  such  an  under- 
standing will  have  a  sobering  effect  on 
those  who  sponsor  new  spending  pro- 
grams, for  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
are  too  inclined  in  the  House  to  embrace 
costly  new  programs,  and  many  of  them 
are  very  desirable  indeed,  without  study- 
ing their  relationship  to  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation.    The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween our  needs  and  our  wants,  and  I 
should  think  that  strict  attention  to  the 
problems  of  financing  our  needs  might 
induce  a  measure  of  self-restraint  when 
we  consider  the  new  and  very  costly  pro- 
posals that  are  supposed  to  lead  us  into 
a  Great  Society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  word  is  in  order 
about  the  extent  of  congressional  control 
over  the  budget  and  over  the  expendi- 
tures that  are  made  in  any  given  year. 
An  understanding  of  our  limitations  in 
these  respects  should  also  help  us  in  con- 
trolling the  urge  to  underwrite  every  ex- 
pensive new  service  suggested  for  our  citi- 
zens. 

With  regard  to  expenditures,  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  President 
has  a  large  bank  accoimt  on  which  to 
draw — an  account  made  up  of  authorities 
to  spend  granted  In  previous  years. 
There  is  over  $96  billion  in  that  bank  ac- 
count today,  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  will  spend  in  any  year  amounts 
authorized  in  previous  years,  the  current 
Congress  has  no  practical  control.   It  has 
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been  almost  20  years  since  Congress  re- 
scinded any  significant  amount  of  obli- 
gational  authority  granted  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  In  the  so-called  $99.7  bil- 
lion spending  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  Mr.  Johnson  includes  $27.6  billion, 
more  than  one-fourth,  from  his  checking 
account  of  unspent  authorisations  from 
the  Congress,  and  over  this  we  have  no 
control. 

Our  control  is  limited  in  several  other 
respects.  For  example,  interest  charges 
on  the  public  debt  amounting  to  over 
$11 '/2  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year  must 
be  paid.  We  cannot  change  this  item  in 
the  appropriations  process.  Control  is 
very  limited  insofar  as  the  defense  ex- 
penditures are  concerned,  and  they  ac- 
count for  about  one-half  the  total 
budget.  We  are  obligated  to  provide  the 
sums  necessary  for  veterans*  benefits,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  opera- 
tions and  payments  to  the  States  for 
public  assistance  and  related  programs. 
These  amount  to  another  $12  or  $13  bil- 
lion. Taken  altogether,  these  items  make 
up  about  three-fourths  of  the  budget 
over  which  we  have  little  or  no  control 
in  the  appropriations  process. 
/  It  seems  to  me  that  these  facts  empha- 
dffi^S^e  importance  of  a  vea'y  critical  ex- 
amination of  every  other  item  in  the 
budget,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  re- 
straint when  new  authorizations  are  pro- 
posed. 

I  mentioned  the  $99.7  billion  that  the 
President  proposes  to  spend  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  This  is  the  administrative 
budget,  and  it  is  the  figure  that  has  been 
given  headline  treatment  as  proof  of  the 
prudence  and  economy  of  our  President. 
I  can  well  understand  why  citizens  are 
pleased  with  the  announcement  that  our 
spending  will  be  imder  $100  billion  for 
one  more  year,  but  it  is  very  misleading  to 
place  undue  emphasis  on  this  figure.  It 
is  downright  dangerous  to  do  so  if  it  en- 
courages citizens  or  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  relax  and  ignore  the  much  larger 
figure  that  the  President  requests  in  new 
obligational  authority. 

He  wants  to  build  up  that  $96  billion 
checking  account  by  $5  billion. 

He  proposes  to  spend  $99.7  billion,  but 
he  asks  us  to  authorize  a  total  of  $112.5 
billion,  $6  billion  of  it  to  be  added  to  the 
authorizations  already  enacted  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  by  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

As  both  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury agreed  in  our  recent  hearings,  we 
are  going  to  break  the  $100  billion  bar- 
rier with  a  bang  in  fiscal  1967  and  1968 
If  we  grant  all  of  the  new  authority  the 
President  is  requesting  in  this  budget. 
If  we  think  we  have  been  on  a  spending 
spree  in  the  past  4  years — and  expendi- 
tures have  risen  at  the  rate  of  $5  billion 
per  year  since  Mr.  Eisenhower  retired — 
just  hold  your  hats  and  let  the  calendar 
turn  a  time  or  two.  The  trend  of  obliga- 
tions incm-red  by  the  Federal  agencies 
makes  this  quite  clear,  lii  recent  years 
our  obligations  incm-red  have  exceeded' 
actual  expenditures  by  relatively  small 
amounts.  $1  or  $2  billion.  But  if  the 
President  gets  his  way.  obligations  for 
,  the  current  year  will  be  nearly  $11  bil- 
lion greater  than  expenditures,  and  $8 


billion  greater  next  year,  and  if  we  per- 
mit the  President  to  assume  these  obli- 
gations, some  future  session  of  Congress 
will  have  to  pay  the  bills.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  President  intends  to 
use  his  reserve  spending  authority  at  an 
increasingly  rapid  rate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fore- 
sees the  possibility  of  a  balanced  budget 
in  3  years  if  business  activity  continues 
at  its  present  level  and  if  spending  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  only  $2  or  $3  bil- 
lion. This  is  a  rosy  dream,  indeed.  It 
was  my  urtderstanding  that  the  leaders 
of  the  administration  and  the  leadership 
in  Congress  pledged  themselves  to  use 
the  benefits  of  the  tax  reduction  for  re- 
ducing the  debt.  Instead,  we  are  faced 
with  a  deficit  of  $6.3  billion  this  year  and 
$5.3  billion  next. 

The  theory  behind  the  new  fiscal  pol- 
icy seems  to  be  that  we  must  plan  big 
budget  deficits  to  prevent  even  bigger 
budget  deficits.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
argument  that  the  "1966  administrative 
budget  deficit  of  $5.3  billion  is  $1  billion 
lower  than  the  1965  deficit."  the  admin- 
istration concludes  that  we  are  making 
"continued  progress  toward  a  balanced 
budget."  This  is  the  kind  of  progress 
we  can  get  along  without. 

President  Johnson's  argument  be- 
speaking a  soon-to-be-realized  balanced 
budget  is  unconvincing,  and  he  is  just 
playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  tax- 
payers to  hold  out  any  rosy  hopes. 

True,  his  estimated  1966  deficit  is  $1 
billion  lower  than  his  revised  estimate 
of  the  1965  deficit.  But  it  is  $400  million 
more  than  his  original  estimate  last  year 
for  the  1965  deficit.  And  if  he  has  vm- 
derestimated  the  1966  deficit  by  the 
same  amount,  sis  I  suspect  he  has,  it  will- 
be  $6.7  billion — or  more  than  the  $6.3 
billion  now  estimated  for  1965.  Mr. 
Jphnson's  assurance  may  prove  to  be  as 
much  a  will-o'-the-wisp  as  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  of  November  29.  1935:  "We 
can  look  forward  with  assurance  to  a  de- 
creasing deficit." 

At  this  stage  of  our  national  life 
nearly  everybody  is  placidly  accepting 
deficits  as  normal  practice,  in  bad  times 
and  good.  We  are  told  they  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  "full  employment."  But 
in  the  past  they  have  failed  notoriously 
to  meet  that  test.  In  each  of  the  years 
from  1931  to  1940,  inclusive,  the  Federal 
Government  ran  a  deficit  average  3.6 
percent  of  the  gross  n^ional  product. 
During  those  10  years  there  was  average 
unemployment  of  18.81  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  The  same  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  and  of  the  labor 
force  today  would  mean  that  even  def- 
icits averaging  $22  billion  a  year  could 
be  accompanied  by  more  than  14  mil- 
lion annually  unemployed.  Coinciden- 
tally,  that  was  where  the  unemployment 
figure  stood  a  few  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  * 

President  Johnson  in  his  Economic  Re- 
port boasts  that  "unemployment  dropped 
from  5.7  percent  in  1963  to  5.2  percent  in 
1964  and  was  down  to  5  percent  at  year's 
end."  If  he  would  project  the  compari- 
son a  little  further,  he  would  discover 
that  the  4  Kennedy -Johnson  years  so  far 
have  averaged  5.5  percent,  while  during 
the  full  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  terms 
it  averaged  only  4.9  percent.  ^ 


Another  administration  claim  deserv- 
ing of  exposure  involves  the  Nation's 
"new  prosperity"  geared  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  taxes.  The  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  tax  cut  in  pro- 
moting a  well-balanced  expansion  dvir- 
ing  1964.  Although  the  tax  cut  is  said 
to  have  worked,  nothing  has  been  said 
to  note  that  the  tax  cut  went  into  effect 
along  with  a  holddown  on  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  Government  expenditures. 
Originally  the  Council  said  that  holding 
down  expenditures  while  cutting  taxes 
could  eliminate  much  of  the  stimulative 
impact  of  the  tax  cut.  Republicans  con- 
ditioned their  support  of  the  tax  cut  on 
holding  expenditures  to  $97  billion  in 
1964  and  $98  biUion  in  1965,  as  was  de-  . 
tailed  in  their  recommital  motion  when 
the  tax  cut  was  before  the  House. 

The  Republicans  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress, with  important  support  from 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
deplored  our  rate  of  spending,  were  able 
to  claim  a  large  measure  of  credit  for 
reducing  the  2 -year  aggregate  budget  by 
more  than  $10  billion. 

Many  Republicans  felt  they  could  vote 
for  the  tax  cut  if  they  knew  that  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  being  made  to  cut  Fed- 
eral expenses.  If  the  tax  cut  had  been 
accompanied  by  large  increases  in  Fed- 
eral spending  on  the  order  of  the  pre- 
vious 3  years,  it  is  likely  that  the  Nation 
woxild  have  experienced  a  serious  infla- 
tionary overheating  of  the  economy. 
That  danger  still  confronts  us. 

Despite  a  veritable  fioodtide  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  most  extravagant,  we  are  asked 
to  continue  to  spend  and  spend  and 
spend,  indulging  ourselves  without  re- 
straint, piling  up  additional  billions  of 
debt  upon  which  additional  billions  of 
interest  must  be  paid  every  year.  For 
the  14th  consecutive  year  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  increase  the  ceiling  on 
the  public  debt.  If  we  fail  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  prudence,  we  will  end 
fiscal  year  1966  with  a  public  debt  $36 
billion  greater  than  Mr.  Kennedy  in- 
herited 5  years  ago.  This  trend  fright- 
ens me.  As  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  asked 
in  the  Evening  Star  last  week,  I  wonder 
whether  a  nation  that  boasts  about  its 
prosperity  can  tolerate  endless  deficits. 
Can  we  go  broke? 

That  is  a  question  that  means  a  great 
deal  to  our  constituents,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  break  these  bil- 
lions down  to  show  what  the  burden 
really  is  on  the  man  who  ultimately  pays 
all  the  taxes— the  breadwinner  who 
shares  his  earnings  \\ith  Uncle  Sam  and 
finds  these  costly  programs  refiected  not 
only  in  the  taxes  he  pays  directly  to  the 
Government  but  in  the  price  he  pays  for 
everything  he  eats  or  wears  or  uses  in 
everyday  life. 

I  think  he  ought  to  make  it  plain  that 
the  $900  million  or  more  the  Johnson 
budget  proposes  to  spend  on  the  educa- 
tion of  so-called  deprived  children, 
amounts  to  slightly  over  $20  for  every 
family  in  the  United  States.  That  kind 
of  figure  would  mean  something  to  me 
if  I  were  trying  to  scrape  up  the  money 
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for  glasses  or  shoes  for  my  own  chil- 
dren, and  I  think  it  means  something 
to  the  average  American  man  and  wife. 
The  projected  cost  of  the  antipoverty 
program  for  1966  comes  to  something 
over  $75  for  every  American  family. 
Congress  voted  to  begin  this  program 
last  year  and  there  was  considerable 
public  appeal  to  the  Job  Corps,  the  work 
study  program  and  all  the  rest,  but  we  did 
not  break  it  down  into  what  it  would  cost 
the  American  family  that  pays  its  taxes 
and  is  struggling  to  protect  Itself  from 
poverty. 

We  talk  about  $40  billion  for  the  moon 
shot  and  scientists  and  philosophers 
argue  about  whether  we  should  or  should 
not  go  through  with  the  program.  What 
about  our  average  family  to  whom  that 
incomprehensible  sum  of  money  repre- 
sents another  $800  in  tax  burden. 

How  can  w?  explain  a  Post  OfHce  De- 
partment that  costs  the  average  family 
over  $80  a  year  in  addition  to  the  postage 
It  pays  every  time  it  wishes  to  use  the 
service,  and  how  explain  why  so  costly  a 
service  is  so  consistently  unsatisfactory? 
Foreign  aid  has  cost  that  breadwinner 
and  his  wife  and  children  nearly  $2,500 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  War.  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  convince  a  man  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  that  he  got  his  dollar's  worth. 

The  most  staggering  figure  is  the  cost 
of  debt  service— $11.6  billion  in  fiscal 
1966.  In  response  to  my  question.  Budget 
Director  Gordon  told  the  committee  that 
this  is  the  equivalent  of  $22,000  every 
minute,  every  day,  the  year  around.  A 
new  house  every  minute,  or  four  Cadillac 
automobiles — set  your  own  standard  of 
comparison.  This  is  the  amount— 
$22,000  per  minute — tliat  we  are  paying 
only  to  satisfy  the  interest  charges  on 
the  debt  we  have  accumulated  through 
these  years  of  extravagance. 

Knowing  these  facts.  I  am  confident 
the  American  people  will  renew  their  de- 
mands for  real  economy  in  Government. 
And  if  we  are  to  comply  with  those 
demands,  we  must  begin  now  to  seek  an 
xmderstanding  of  where  we  are  so  that 
we  will  be  able  to  determine  where  we  are 
heading.  That  means  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  budget. 

Like  any  Government  budget,  this  one 
is  in  some  measure  a  political  document. 
Every  administration  likes  to  put  its  best 
foot  forward  and  sometimes  this  involves 
a  good  deal  of  budget  juggling.  This  one 
is  no  exception,  and  some  of  the  gim- 
micks that  must  be  corrected  before  we 
really  know  where  we  are  should  be 
mentioned. 

For  example,  the  budget  conveys  the 
impression  that  substantial  tax  reduc- 
tions are  being  proposed,  with  a  cut  of 
$1.7  bUlion  in  excise  taxes  to  be  effective 
July  1,  1965.  Page  52  of  the  budget 
states  "Excise  tax  liabilities  will  be  re- 
duced by  $1.75  billion,  o€  which  $1.5  bil- 
lion will  be  reflected  in  Idwfer  collections 
m  fiscal  year  1966"— actually,  -within  the 
same  fiscal  year  the  proposed  increases 
in  taxes  and  fees  levied  on  taxpayers  and 
consumers  will  amount  to  about  $2  8 
bUlion  annually.  This  includes  almost 
$2.4  bDlion  in  social  security  tax  in- 
creases to  be  effective  January  1.  1966 
and  increases  in  highway  user  taxes,  air 
fuel  taxes,  waterway  taxes,  patent  fees, 


meat  inspection,  and  other  charges,  all  of 
which  are  ultimately  borne  by  con- 
simiers. 

Because  its  revenue  estimates  appear 
to  be  on  the  high  side,  the  budget  re- 
quires that  a  high  level  of  business  prof- 
its be  maintained.  It  projects  corporate 
income  tax  collections  of  $27.6  billion, 
based  on  $61  billion  of  profits  before 
taxes.  Any  failure  of  profits  to  reach 
this  figure  would  increase  the  budget 
deficit  by  about  half  of  the  deficiency. 
The  administration's  actions  on  wages 
and  prices  can  affect  this  precarious 
situation. 

The  request  for  price  support  pro- 
grams for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  1966  is  probably  inadequate, 
as  was  the  budget  request  for  1965. 
CCC  losses  in  1964  were  $3.2  billion. 
Under  earlier  practice  the  full  1964  loss 
would  be  the  amount  requested  for  1966, 
so  by  this  standard  the  request  is  inade- 
quate by  $926.8  million.  However,  the 
CCC  may  be  able  to  defer  most  of  this 
amount  to  1967.  or  ask  for  a  supplemental 
again  early  next  year  for  part  of  it. 

The  budget  proposes  sales  of  loans  and 
mortgages  from  Government  agency 
portfolios  to  a  total  amount  of  $3.1  bil- 
lion— compared  with  $2.2  billion  in  1965 
and  $1.1  billion  in  1964.  No  indication  is 
given  as  to  the  amount  of  loss  that  will 
be  taken  on  the  sales. 

New  programs  proposed  for  1966  re- 
quire initial  appropriations  of  $3.2  bil- 
lions. Of  this  amount  only  $920  million 
is  reflected  in  expenditures  for  that  year, 
the  difference  of  about  $2.3  billion  there- 
fore representing  a  built-in  growth  to  be 
reflected  in  future  year  levels  of  expendi- 
tures. 

The  reduction  proposed  for  Small  Bus- 
iness Administration  of  $350  million  in 
1966  expenditures  is  based  on  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  sale  of  par- 
ticipations in  pools  of  loans  held  by  Small 
Business  Administration  to  fund  1966 
program  levels. 

Supplemental  appropriations  of  almost 
$6  billion  are  asked  for  1965.  In  fact, 
about  $3.6  billion  of  this  is  related  to  new 
programs  or  to  program  expansions  that 
should  normally  be  part  of  the  1966  budg- 
et. This  has  the  dual  result  of  putting 
1966  in  a  favorable  comparative  appear- 
ance with  1965,  and  at  the  same  time 
disguising  the  striking  implications  for 
higher  spending  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead. 

There  is  a  "bookkeeping"  reduction  in 
the  budget  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  The  budget  requests  new 
obligational  authority  for  $447  million 
but  then  reduces  it  by  $345  million  based 
on  proposed  legislation  to  permit  loan 
receipts  to  be  used  as  an  offset.  Expen- 
ditures are  reduced  by  the  same  proce- 
dure. A  "minus"  item  representing  re- 
ceipts appears  in  the  1965  expenditure 
column  for  $168  million  and  in  the  1966 
expenditure  column  another  minus  ap- 
pears for  $177  million. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  your 
Appropriations  Committee  is  confronting 
as  the  individual  bills  come  before  us  I 
hope  that  we  wiU.  as  in  the  past,  recom- 
mend significant  reductions  in  the  ap- 
propriations requests,  particularly  with 
regard  for  new  obligational  authority 
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for  this  is  the  only  way  that  the  trend 
toward  bigger  spending  and  bigger  debt 
can  be  turned.  The  buck  stops  here  as 
Mr.  Truman  used  to  say.  We  cankot 
blame  the  President  for  spending  monev 
when  we  give  him  the  checking  account 
We  cannot  escape  our  responsibUitv  for 
determining  how  the  tax  dollars  are 
spent.  And  we  will  not  escape  the  re 
sponsibility  if  our  carelessness  or  lack 
of  concern  brings  financial  collapse  and 
poUtical  disaster  to  this  great  Nation 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  article  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to 
which  I  referred  earlier.  "Is  the  Great 
Society  Going  for  Broke?" 

Can  a  nation  that  boasts  about  its  oro*  ' 
perlty  tolerate  endless  deficits? 

Can  a  "Great  Society  go  bust  and  remain 
great?  Can  It  continue  to  deliver  more  edu- 
cation, more  social  services,  more  pensions 
more  Job  security  by  outshovellng  balonev 
dollars?  Or  is  all  the  talk  about  a  richer  and 
fuller  life  for  the  common  man  meaningless 
without  a  high  degree  of  fiscal  honesty  and 
Integrity?  ' 

Last  month  Senators  Roman  Hruska  and 
Carl  Cttrtis  of  Nebraska  Introduced  a  snow- 
ball-ln-hell  bill.  It  calls  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  require  Congress 
each  year  to  collect  as  much  money  as  It 
appropriates,  except  in  case  of  war  or  other 
dire  emergency. 

In  addition,  the  Senators  want  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  collections  over  expenditures 
so  that  It  may  be  applied  to  the  national 
debt.  At  the  rate  of  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  the  national  debt  could  be  paid  off  In 
some  540  years. 

This  bill  will  be  lucky  If  It  even  gets  a 
laugh.  The  new  think  has  it  that  the  na- 
tional debt  may  be  ignored,  that  "controUed 
Inflation"  is  necessary  to  provide  maximum 
employment,  and  that  as  long  as  the  gross 
national  product  in  terms  of  dollars  keeps 
rising  everything  Is  hunky-dory. 

There  is,  fortunately,  a  brave  minority  of 
Congressmen  who  doubt  this.  Obviously, 
they  are  out  of  the  "main  stream,"  but  tliey 
stubbornly  wonder  If  the  economic  laws  that 
have  busted  every  other  nation  that  prac- 
ticed perpetual  deficit  financing  have  been 
rep)ealed. 

In  a  Senate  debate  last  month  on  the 
deepening  crisis  over  the  American  balance 
of  payments,  caused  by  our  continued  in- 
sistence on  spending  more  abroad  than  we 
earn  abroad.  Senator  Peter  Dominick,  of 
Colorado,  called  attention  to  a  speech  by 
Prof.  Karl  Brandt,  economist  of  Stanford 
University. 

Professor  Brandt  asserted  that  If  we  rtlml- 
nate  the  last  of  the  gold  backing  for  the 
dollar,  whlcb  1ms  been  seriously  proposed;  we 
will  buy  a  little  time,  but  unless  we  return 
to  a  balanced  budget,  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  will  be  inevitable.     He  said: 

"What  is  needed  is  a  sober,  deadly  earnest, 
and  courageous  weighing  of  the  moral  Issues 
that  are  at  stake  when  Inflation  moves  con- 
tinually and  persistently." 

Inflation  is  one  of  the  serious  social  and 
political  diseases  of  the  humane  economy. 
Its  causes  have  their  roots  In  human  nature. 
The  appetite  for  substantial  benefits  without 
a  share  in  the  costs  is  a  human  trait  which 
is  being  exploited  by  politicians  everywhere. 
In  time  of  war,  man  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  borrowing  against  his  future  In  an  effort 
to  save  his  skin.  But  what  can  we  say 
about  a  nation  borrowing  against  its  future 
at  a  time  when  its  political  leaders  are  point- 
ing with  pride  to  unexampled  prosperity? 

The  last  American  balanced  budget  oc- 
curred in  the  final  fiscal  year  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration — a  surplus  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  1960.  Since  then  the  annual  deficit* 
have  run  $3.8  billion.  $6.3  billion.  $6.2  bllUon 
and.  last  year.  $8.2  billion.  . 
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Each  additional  billion  adds  to  the  debt 
service,  the  amount  of  money  that  must  be 
allocated  to  the  Interest  on  Goverrunent  ob- 
ligations before  a  penny  can  be  spent  for  the 
operation  of  the  Government,  national  de- 
fense, and  additional  social  services  and  pub- 
lic works. 

Down  this  line,  where  do  we  go?  Where 
has  every  other  country  gone  that  took  this 

road? 

An  ever-easier  money  supply,  created  by  an 
outpouring  of  public  funds  unrelated  to  the 
ingathering  of  taxes,  creates  a  boom  cycle. 
Powerful  pressure  by  business  and  labor  joins 
the  overwhelming  Inclination  of  politicians 
to  fuel  the  roaring  flames.  The  cry  arises 
that  "deflation,"  meaning  debt  reduction  or 
even  a  balanced  budget,  would  create  unem- 
ployment and  misery. 

At  the  point  of  no-return  things  begin  to 
happen  fast.  Prices  rise  faster  than  wages. 
Investors  flee  from  bonds  or  demand  famtas- 
tlc  interest  rates.  Common  etock  prices  go 
Into  orbit  and  people  rush  to  buy  tangible 
things  like  land  and  Jewels.  All  who  lent 
money  In  good  faith  are  ruined. 

Citizens  holding  Government  securities  or 
life  Insurance  policies,  and  those  who  depend 
on  fixed  pensions  and  annuities  find  them- 
selves holding  nothing.  The  Goverrmient. 
unable  to  finance  Itself  through  the  sale  of 
low-Interest  obligations,  Is  forced  to  resort 
to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

There  goes  the  "Great  Society."  "the  New 
Frontiers."  All  that's  left  Is  the  last  chapter 
of  borrow,  boom,  and  bust. 

No  promised  land  will  be  reaohed  by  broken 
promises.  No  security  Is  to  be  achieved  by 
national  dishonesty.  No  man*s  future  Is  safe 
In  the  hands  of  a  political  philosophy  that  Is 
willing  to  buy  today's  popularity  with  tomor- 
row's agony. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chaiitnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  tq  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.     • 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  interested  in  the 
comparison  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
made  between  the  estimates  of  spending 
for  the  new  year,  which  amount  to 
199.7  billion,  and  the  new  obligational 
authority  requested  in  the  amount  of 
$106  billion.  To  me  the  most  significant 
item  in  the  budget  is  neither  of  these 
figures  but  is  the  proposed  obligations  to 
be  incurred  in  1966.  That  sum  amoimts 
to  $108  billion,  which  is  the  true  measure 
of  spending  proposed  by  the  President. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man completely.  I  appreciate  his  point- 
ing it  out.  This  is  one  of  the  items  I 
have  tried  to  make  clear.  It  seems  to 
me  we  do  not  understand  this  when  this 
kind  of  a  budget  is  before  us. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  use 
an  illustration  so  that  we  can  all  under- 
stand it. 

To  estimate  that  the  President  pro- 
poses to  spend  $99.7  billion  next  year 
and  then  to  state  in  the  budget  that  he 
will  obligate  $108  billion  reminds  me  of 
tlie  ca.se  of  a  housewife  who  tells  her 
husband  at  night  that  she  went  down- 
town to  shop  and  spent  $50  but,  upon 
questioning,  admits  she  paid  out  $50  in 
cash  and  charged  $50.  Although  she 
paid  out  only  $50  in  cash,  she  actually 
spent  $100 — the  only  difference  is  that 
she  spent  $50  cash  but  charged  another 
$50,  which  will  be  paid  when  the  bills 
come  in. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  obligated  that  much 
of  its  income. 


Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct.  We 
ought  to  quit  talking  about  this  fanciful 
estimate  that  spending  will  be  held  at 
$99.7  billion  when,  in  the  same  budget, 
the  President  himself  says  that  he  will 
obligate  $108  billion  in  1966. 

Mr.  BOW.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, for  making  this  fiscal  pol- 
icy speech.  I  believe  we  ought  to  have 
more  general  discussion  in  as  much 
depth  as  possible  of  the  overall  fiscal 
challenge  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  statements  which  the 
gentleman  has  made  are  very  good  in- 
deed. 

With  respect  to  the  question  raised  by 
our  friend  from  North  Carolina,  it  is 
true,  I  believe,  that  for  the  past  3  years 
we  have  appropriated  more  than  $100 
billion,  but  spending  has  not  exceeded 
$100  billion.  In  some  of  the  commodity 
loan  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  we  make  recoveries.  In 
other  loan  programs  we  make  recoveries. 
So  it  is  possible  over  quite  a  number  of 
years  to  appropriate  more  than  $100 
billion  and  yet  to  spend  less  than  $100 
billion.  There  is  an  area  here  of  flexi- 
bility. 

I  wanted  to  examine  this  thought  with 
my  friend  from  Ohio:  I  do  not  believe 

le^gentleman  feels,  and  I  do  not  believe 

^e  would  want  the  country  to  feel,  that 
Congress  does  not  have  control  over 
Federal  expenditures.  It  is  true  that  in 
previous  years  we  have  made  appropria- 
tions and  that  certain  of  those  appro- 
priations have  not  been  fully  spent  and 
are  available  for  expenditure  now. 

Mr.  BOW.  About  $96  billion  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  Congress  had  the 
control  at  the  time  it  appropriated  the 
money.  If  Congress  said.  "We  provide 
this  for  an  airplane,"  or  "We  provide  this 
for  some  program  which  will  extend  over 
a  period  of  years,"  we  had  the  control 
then. 

We  have  the  control  of  the  expendi- 
tures, but  we  do  not  have  the  control, 
I  believe,  over  the  rate  of  expenditure. 
Is  that  not  really  the  fact? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  true  except  in 
those  cases,  I  point  out,  such  as  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  interest 
on  the  debt,  and  about  three  portions  of 
this  budget  where  we  just  about  have  to 
go  along  and  write  the  checks  for  them. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  short  I  do  want  to 
say  I  agree  wholly  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  should  give  the  closest  scrutiny 
to  the  requests  made  for  funds  by  the 
administration  and  we  should  continue 
to  make  reductions  whenever  we  can 
reasonably  make  them,  as  is  being  done 
in  the  case  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mt-.  Chairman,  I  recall 
with  regard  to  the  comment  made  by 
our  distinguished  chairman,  that  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
stated  in  our  hearings  that  the  admin- 
istration has  the  discretion  over  whether 
or  not  appropriated  funds  will  be  spent 
in  any  given  year.  He  stated  because  of 
that  discretion  no  point  was  made  over 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween last  year  and  1966  with  regard  to 
new  obligational  authority.  I  think  that 
is  borne  out  by  what  is  happening  in  the 
$6  billion  of  supplementals  asked  for  in 
1965.  Only  $1.5  billion  of  that  is  to  be 
spent  in  1965  and  the  balance  is  to  be 
spent  in  future  years,  by  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  those  who  have  commended 
the  committee  for  having  denied  the  full 
budget  request  but,  having  said  that,  I 
must  add  that  $3.5  million  more  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  going 
into  the  coffers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  despite  the  fact  that  we  were 
told  yesterday  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  District  Committee  during  debate 
on  the  crime  bill  that  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  population  totaling  40.000 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  wonder 
why,  under  the  circumstances  increased 
Federal  funds  are  necessary  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  can  understand 
added  costs  for  salary  increases  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  it  seems  to  me,  with  a 
drop  of  40,000  in  population  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  ought  to  be  holding 
the  line  on  Federal  contributions,  perhaps 
reducing  to  some  extent,  and  placing 
more  of  the  obligation  on  the  taxpayers 
of  the  District. 

The  tax  figures  that  I  have  seen  with 
respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia  indi- 
cate the  property  tax  rate  is  applied  least 
heavily  upon  those  with  high  incomes. 
I  suggest  there  are  several  problems,  in 
addition  to  the  unconscionable  situation 
pertaining  to  the  number  of  temporary 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
need  attention.  I  might  say,  apropos  of 
the  discussion  earlier  this  afternoon  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  teachers  holding 
temporary  certificates,  that  some  of  these 
have  taught  in  the  District  schools  with 
temporary  certificates  for  more  than  15 
years.  This  is  not  a  transient  thing. 
This  has  apparently  been  built  up  and 
built  into  the  educational  system  of  the 
District.  Someone  a  little  while  ago  was 
feeling  badly  about  the  lack  of  "books  in 
the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  submit  that  the  $113,000  estimate — and 
I  think  It  is  a  most  conservative  estimate, 
because  I  have  seen  other  estimates  rang- 
ing up  to  $130,000  a  year  expended  to 
replace  the  window  glass  broken  in  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
virtue  of  wanton  destruction — I  submit 
that  this  would  buy  a  good  many  books 
to  go  into  the  libraries  and  the  schools 
of  the  District. 

I  note  In  the  hearings  of  the  committee 
that  the  cost  of  replacing  window  glass 
in  the  schools  has  gone  from  $1.25  or 
$1.35  per  unit  a  few  years  ago  to  an 
average  now  of  nearly  $5. 
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This  indicates  that  some  people  are  no 
respecters  of  even  the  new  and  modern 
school  buildings  that  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  District.  This  means  that 
they  are  knocking  out  the  big  windows 
in  the  new  and  modern  schools  with  the 
same  facility  and  ease  that  they  knocked 
out  window  panes  in  the  older  school 
buildings.  Some  of  these  things,  it  seems 
to  me,  ought  to  be  cured  by  the  people 
within  this  city.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  people  living  near  the  school 
buildings  cannot  organize  civic  groups 
and  put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  wanton 
destruction  and  waste. 

The  $113,000  annual  cost  of  replacing 
the  window  glass  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  damage  done  to  the  buildings 
themselves.  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
after  the  rain  has  poured  in,  floors  cov- 
ered with  water,  and  its  resultant 
damage. 

I  also  noted  in  the  hearings  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  are  making  a 
contribution— the  taxpayers  of  Iowa  as 
weU  as  Kentucky.  Wisconsin,  and  Other 
States— by  way  of  the  interest  paymfeiit 
on  the  white  elephant  District  Stadium. 
When  that  stadium  was  built  I  opposed 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  and  was  assured 
time  after  time,  and  the  bill  was  so  writ- 
ten, that  there  would  be  no  resort  to 
funds  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  any  of  the  costs.    But  now 
we  find  that  District  taxpayers  are  retir- 
ing none  of  the  $20  million  worth  of 
bonds  and  are  nicking  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  for  approximately  $133,000 
of  the  armual  interest  payments;  if  Mr. 
Tobrlner  is  correct  in  his  statement  that 
16  percent  of  the  interest  costs  on  that 
stadium  are  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of 
all  the  country.   It  is  time  for  this  raid  on 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  stop 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman 
first  of  all  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  very  good  state- 
ment that  he  made  earlier  in  the  day 
analyzing  this  bill  and  also  to  commend 
^  the  gentleman  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
'  hearings  that  were  held.  The  gentleman 
stuck  very  closely  to  the  subject  matter. 
He  went  through  this  bill  line  item  by 
line  item  throughout  those  long  days 
imtil  we  had  done  the  best  job  we  could 
with  the  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
real  objection  or  controversy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  biU.  Therefore,  my  closing 
remarks  will  be  brief.  However,  I  do 
want  to  make  some  supplementary  re- 
marks to  those  that  are  contained  in  the 
report  concerning  the  hot  lunch  program 
m  the  elementary  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  District 

of  Columbia  137  elementary  schools.    I 

v^  wish  to  distinguish  right  now  between 

elementary  schools  and  the  secondary 

schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  secondary  schools 
have  hot  lunch  programs  and  have  had 
hot  lunch  programs  for  many  years.  But 
in  the  137  elementary  schools  we  find 
that  only  2.104  students  out  of  82  492 
have  a  hot  lunch  available,  and  that  hot 
lunch  program  has  only  been  made  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  last  2  or  3  years 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  matter  every  year  for  the  last  3 
years  but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  enough 
progress  has  been  made.  We  should 
move  faster  on  this  particular  program 

We  are  now  spending  $132  million  on 
hot  lunch  programs  for  34  million  stu- 
dents in  90  foreign  countries. 

We  are  spending  $132  million  for  34 
milhon  students  in  90  countries  of  the 
worid.  Yet.  we  do  not  have  a  hot  lunch 
program  available  for  the  students  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, our  Nation's  Capital. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  disgrace.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  has  been  in 
the  past  been  opposed  to  this  program 
but  he  now  says  he  is  for  it;  however  I 
have  not  observed  much  real  effort  on  his 
part  in  getting  it  inaugurated  and  start- 
ed I  beheve  this  program  should  be  ac- 
celerated immediately. 

In  submitting  cost  estimates  for  put- 
ting elementary  lunch  programs  into 
some  of  these  schools,  the  school  admin- 
istration estimates  run  as  high  as  $40  per 
square  foot  to  remodel  rooms  in  which 
the  children  will  eat.  In  each  one  of 
these  estimates  we  find  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  this  proposed  expenditure  would 
be  for  a  room  in  which  the  children  eat 
rather  than  for  the  kitchen  or  food  prep- 
aration room. 

In  most  of  the  school  districts  of  the 
United  States  from  which  we  come,  they 
put  such  programs  into  effect  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  months  by  providing  the 
kitchen  facilities  first.  They  provided  a 
separate  or  special  place  to  eat  other 
than  in  school  rooms  later  or  whenever 
they  could  spare  the  space  or  budget  the 
funds  until  all  have  a  hot  lunclf  avail- 
able. They  can  eat  a  hot  hamburger  in 
the  same  place  in  which  they  now  eat  a 
cold  jelly  sandwich. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  only 
make  available  one-half  pint  of  milk  per 
student  per  day.  Pupils  in  the  secondary 
school  system  are  not  limited  to  one- 
half  pint.  When  we  brought  that  sub- 
ject up,  the  Superintendent  said.  "Well  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  a  hot  break- 
fast." I  think  this  kind  of  answer  was 
merely  a  staU.  They  do  not  have  a  hot 
lunch  as  yet.  At  the  rate  they  are  going 
It  would  be  years  before  such  a  breakfast 
would  be  available  and  that  is  no  reason 
to  stall  a  milk  program.  The  first  thing 
we  should  do  is  to  make  more  than  one- 
half  pint  of  milk  available  for  them.  That 
can  be  done  immediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  rate  they  have 
been  going,  it  will  take  117  years  to  make 
a  hot  lunch  available  to  all  elementary 
students. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  repre- 
sents a  sorry  record  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, and  especially  when  most  of  the  lo- 
cal leaders  have  not  shown  enough  in- 
terest in  the  question  to  push  this  pro- 
gram. The  District  secured  last  year 
$4.4  miUion  in  additional  money,  impact- 
ed area  funds,  that  they  had  not  expected 
to  receive  at  the  time  the  budget  was  ap- 
proved. I  believe  they  should  have  been 
included  in  the  program  to  start  with. 
But  no  plans  were  made  for  using  any  of 
these  funds  for  either  additional  milk  or 
for  the  hot  lunch  program,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
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use   nearly   aU   of  these   funds  in  the 
months  that  they  have  had  them 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  earmarked  in  this 
bill  $300,000  in  impacted  aid  funds  and 
in  addition  to  that,  another  $90,000  for 
expanding  a  hot  lunch  program' in  ele- 
mentary schools.  I  believe  that  un- 
doubtedly they  can  secure  at  least  25  hot 
lunch  kitchens  with  this  amount  of  mon- 
ey. That  will  represent  a  good  start  and 
perhaps  they  can  finish  the  program  the 
following  year  or  a  year  after  that.  The 
committee  made  it  clear  that  we  expect 
them  to  use  the  funds  for  kitchens  rath- 
er than  eating  rooms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  there  are  too 
many  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  interested  only  in  matters  in  their 
own  bailiwicks  and  not  interested  enough 
in  what  happens  to  the  little  children. 
Too  many  people  who  come  before  our 
committee  seem  to  be  interested  only  in 
taking  care  of  themselves.  I  feel  that 
some  of  these  programs  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  budget  and  some  of  the 
expenditures  by  the  District  are  for  less 
important  functions  than  a  hot  lunch 
program. 

Unless  some  great  strides  are  made  in 
the  next  year  with  reference  to  the  hot 
lunch  program  I  am  going  to  see  to  It 
that  the  Congress  gets  a  chance  to  re- 
duce some  of  the  appropriations  to  other 
departments  until   they  become  inter- 
ested in  what  happens  to  the  hot  lunch 
program  for  little  children.    For  exam- 
ple, the  Commissioners  all  have  Cadil- 
lacs, and  a  chauffeur.    Maybe  they  need 
them,  and  I  am  not  going  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  that  today,  but  it  is  not  as  im- 
portant  as   a   hot   lunch   program  for 
little   children.    If   they   do   not  show 
more  interest  in  the  need  for  food  for 
these  little  children.  I  am  going  to  give 
the  Congress  a  chance  to  deny  them 
their  chauffeurs  until  we  get  a  hot  lunch 
program  and  more  milk  for  these  little 
children. 

Last  year  there  was  a  $37.5  million 
Federal  payment.  After  the  bill  was 
passed  the  District,  without  having  any 
idea  at  the  time  that  the  bill  was  passed, 
received  an  additional  $4.4  million.  This 
year  there  is  a  $41  million  Federal  pay- 
ment, but  the  comparable  figure  reaUy 
is  $45.4  million,  because  we  know  they 
will  also  receive  the  imputed  areas 
money.  This  shows  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  1  year. 

In  allotting  that  money  to  functions 
and  programs,  we  used  the  best  judg- 
ment we  could,  but  no  priorities  were 
given  us  by  the  school  administration. 
If  they  had  given  us  some  priorities  we 
may  have  looked  a  little  differently  at 
some  of  these  items.  But  when  the 
school  administration  failed  to  come  for- 
ward with  leadership  in  this  area,  we  did 
the  best  we  could  to  make  priorities  as 
we  thought  best.  We  just  had  to  do  the 
best  we  could  in  the  time  we  had  to  wofk 
on  the  bill. 

In  this  bill  there  is  $16  million  for 
school  construction.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  but  what  they  need  probably  $100 
million  worth  of  schools  in  the  District. 
This  is  probably  the  only  district  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  of  America 
where  you  have  to  pay  cash  for  a  build- 
ing when  you  build  it.  Other  school 
districts  use  the  buildings  as -they  pay 
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for  them.  The  $16  million,  the  amount 
of  money  in  this  budget,  could  pay  for 
^00  million  worth  of  buildings  if  they 
were  built  under  a  bonding  program 
like  we  do  in  other  districts  in  the 
United  States.  Sixteen  million  dollars  is 
a  considerable  outlay  of  money  for  capi- 
tal expenditure  per  year  and  if  they  were 
permitted  to  bond  for  schools  that  would 
be  enough  to  finance  a  big  building  pro- 
gram. 

Tliis  bill  may  not  be  perfect  and  due 
to  lack  of  local  leadership  in  advocating 
priorities  we  may  have  made  some  mis- 
takes but  I  think  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, this  bill  is  worthy  of  everybody's 
support,  and  I  urge  your  support  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  NATCHER*  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  miifutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
take  this  time  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  majority 
and  minority  members  for  the  excellent 
hearings  which  they  have  provided  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  appro- 
priation bill.  I  want  to  say  to  the  other 
Members  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  mate- 
rial available  to  them  in  these  hearings 
on  the  operations  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment. I  recommend  that  the  Mem- 
bers take  a  little  time  to  read  the  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ' 
sent  that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sickles]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia budget  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  recommends  the  ap- 
proval of  the  full  amount  requested  for 
participation  in  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments. 

The  coxincil  of  governments  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  co- 
operative action  among"l,he  local  govern- 
ments in  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  in  order  that  a  voluntary  compre- 
hensive approach  could  be  made  to  the 
region's  interjurisdictional  problems. 

Mass  transit  and  highways,  urban 
blight  and  suburban  sprawl,  economic 
and  physical  health,  water  supply  and 
sanitation,  are  problems  which  disregard 
boundaries.  The  solutions  for  these 
problems  cannot  be  found  in  individual 
jurisdictions  pulling  separately,  but  only 
through  joint  consideration. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  work 
carried  on  by  the  coimcil  of  govern- 
ments, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  recommended  the  approval  of  the 
total  request  of  $48,000  in  funds.  This 
is  in  happy  contrast  to  the  1964  and  1965 
budget  recommendations  when  appro- 
priations requests  were  cut.  On  both  of 
these  occasions,  I  expressed  my  concern 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  feel  it 
only  right  that  I  rise  and  congratulate 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 


their  farslghted  action  on  this  matter 
at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read. 

Mr.  NATCHER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6453)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed.         4 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING    DISPOSAL    OF    ZINC 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1496)  to 
authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard 
to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  period, 
of  zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  together  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  imsert:  "That  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 


eral Services  is  hereby  authorized  to  dispose 
of.  by  negotiation  or  otherwise,  from  either  ^' 

the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  or  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultixral  Trade  De-  ' 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.Q.  1704(b) ) .  or  from  both  such  stockpiles. 
(1)  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  short  tons  of  zinc.  (2)  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short 
tons  of  lead,  and  (3)  approximately  one  hun- 
dred thousand  short  tons  of  copper  (part  or 
all  of  which  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of 
brass  and  bronze,  taking  into  account  only 
the  copper  content  thereof) .  The  disposals 
authorized  by  this  section  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act,  but  the  time  and  method 
of  the  disposals  shall  be  fixed  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  is  also  author-  H 
ized.  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  *^ 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act,  to  make  available  an  additional  fifty 
thousand  short  tons  of  zinc  and  an  addi- 
tional fifty  thousand  short  tons  of  lead  now" 
held  in  either  the  national  stockpile  or  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  or  both  such  stock- 
piles, for  direct  use  by  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
,the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  and  at  this  time 
I  do  not  intend  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  think  that  the  House 
should  be  made  well  aware  of  exactly 
what  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  this 
legislation  since  it  left  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  its  originally  accepted 
condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  legislation  went 
to  the  other  body  they  combined  the  two 
bills  which  we  sent  over  to  them  and 
then  the  other  body  stuck  on  an- 
other bill  concerning  the  disposal  of 
copper  from  the  stockpile.  The  legisla- 
tion comes  back  to  this  body  at  this  time 
with  three  bills  in  one — with  no  oppor- 
tunity of  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
posal of  100,000  tons  of  copper  and  asso- 
ciated metals. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  producing  indus- 
try that  there  is  a  need  in  the  fabricat- 
ing and  processing  industries  for  these 
materials.  But  it  is  also  admitted  by 
practically  everyone  who  has  ever  stud- 
ied this  problem  that  the  stockpiles  were 
not  provided  in  order  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  industry.  The  stockpiles  were 
provided  for  purposes  of  national  defense 
and  national  security.  What  is  proposed 
in  this  particular  bill  which  arouses  the 
critical  interest  of  many  of  us  is  that 
after  having  suggested  that  we  would 
not  be  in  opposition  to  the  original  bills 
that  were  considered  by  the  House  which 
provided  for  the  disposal  from  the  stock- 
pile of  200,000  tons  each  of  lead  and  zinc, 
the  other  body  has  now  included  in  this 
particular  legislation  provision  for  the 
disposal  of  100,000  tons  of  copper  and 
has  written  the  language,  so  far  as  the 
disposal  of  copper  is  concerned,  in  such 
a  manner  that  brass  and  bronze  can  be 
disi)osed  of  as  follows:  "part  or  all  of 
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which  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of 
brass  and  bronze,  taking  into  account 
only  the  copper  content  thereof."  This 
meattis  that  in  the  securing  of  IGO.OOO 
tons  of  copper,  it  will  be  possible  unless 
we  write  the  history  of  this  legislation 
very  carefully  to  add  another  30,000  tons 
of  zinc  to  the  amount — 200,000  tons — 
that  we  permit  to  be  disposed  of  under 
the  zinc  provisions  of  the  act. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very  cognizant 
of  the  fine  work  which  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  now  handling  the  legisla- 
tion, has  done  in  this  respect,  and  the 
'oversight  and  fine  work  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Riv- 
ers 1,  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
has  accepted  in  the  consideration  of 
this — as  well  as  other — legislation. 

It  is  not  only  necessary,  as  we  round 
out  our  economy,  that  we  keep  the  inter- 
ests of  our  consumers  and  our  ultimate 
users  in  mind,  but  also  that  we  keep  in 
mind  the  interests  of  our  producing  in- 
dustries in  regard  to  these  basic  mate- 
rials. As  stated  hereinbefore  these  basic 
materials  are  necessary'for  our  defense. 
They  are  necessary  for  our  security.  If 
we  permit  our  mines  to  be  closed  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  take  materials 
from  the  stockpile  and  place  them  into 
industrial  channels,  then  we  make  pos- 
sible the  endangering  of  our  national 
security. 

I  believe  the  30,000  tons  of  zinc  recov- 
ered, or  used  in  the  released  bronze  or 
brass,  should  be  a  part  of  the  original 
150,000  tons  of  zinc  contemplated  to  be 
released  from  the  stockpile  for  the  use 
of  the  processors  and  consumers.  I  have 
stated  my  position  on  this  proposition  in 
the  remarks  which  I  have  asked  to  have 
included  in  the  Record.  I  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  determination  of  the  admin- 
istering authorities. 

I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  close 
oversight  control  over  this  matter,  be- 
cause those  who  administer  it  from  the 
bureau  standpoint  are  inclined  some- 
times to  say  one  thing  in  our  hearings 
and  then  to  seek  to  administer  the  law  in 
accordance  with  their  own  interpreta- 
tions and  ideas. 

I  am  placing  a  great  deal  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman  In  the  fine  co- 
operation and  understanding  which  has 
been  shown  by  the  gentlemen  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  South  CaroUna. 

I  want  to  be  sure,  if  possible,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  ultimate  disposal  of  zinc 
under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
does  not  exceed  200,000  tons.  There  is 
quite  a  difference  between  150,000  tons 
of  zinc,  as  originally  planned  and  agreed 
upon,  and  230,000  tons,  which  the  l^is- 
lation  might  permit,  if  we  are  not  care- 
ful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  points  for  the  Members  and  for  the 
record,  not  only  for  today's  action  but  for 
futiure  reference. 

The  histoiT.  of  H.R.  1496  demonstrates 
conclusively  the  'need  for  extreme  care  in 
authorizing  stockpile  disposals.  Right 
now  we  are  in  the  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion, in  the  terms  of  the  vernacular,  of 
being  "over  a  barrel";  and  the  other 
body  put  us  there.    There  are  real  acute 


shortages  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  re- 
quired for  use  by  our  industrial  econ- 
omy. I  do  not  want  to  block  the  release 
of  some  of  these  materials  from  our 
stockpile,  and  I  know  that  no  one  else 
in  this  body  would  want  to  do  so.   • 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  took 
H.R.  1496  which,  as  it  passed  the  House 
February  23,  1965,  provided  for  the  dis- 
posal of  zinc  from  the  stockpile  and 
added  to  it  the  authorization  for  the  dis- 
posal of  lead  which  had  been  approved 
in  H.R.  1658,  which  had  likewise  passed 
the  House  February  23,  1965,  and  then 
the  Senate  also  added  authorization  for 
the  disposal  of  copper,  a  matter  which 
not  only  has  not  previously  been  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House  but  on 
which  no  hearings  have  been  held  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Bills  relating  to  the  proposed  re- 
lease of  copper  from  the  stockpile  were 
introduced  and  were  pending  in  the 
House  but  they  had  not  been  considered. 

Now  we  are  told,  in  effect,  "take  it  or 
leave  it"  in  a  form  which  raises  some 
very  serious  problems  relative  to,  first, 
the  stockpiling  of  copper;  and,  second, 
the  zinc-producing  industry. 

While  I  had,  and  still  have,  some  res- 
ervations about  the  amount  of  lead  to 
be  authorized  for  disposal,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  add  to  what  I  said  on  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  1658,  so  I 
shall  raise  no  objection  to  that  portion 
of  H.R.  1496,  as  it  comes  to  us  today,  in- 
sofar as  it  pertains  to  lead. 

We  look  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  determine  whether,  and  in 
what  quantities,  commodities  should  be 
stockpiled.  But,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  the  House  held  no  hearing 
on  the  proposed  release  of  copper.  In 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petro- 
leimi  Reserves,  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Honorable  Bu- 
ford  Ellington,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Plaiuiing,  pointed  out  that, 
while  there  is  an  excess  of  approxi- 
mately 250,009  short  tons  of  copper 
above  the  so-called  conventional  stock- 
pile objective,  copper  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely important  material  in  the  nu- 
clear postattack  period.  Governor 
Ellington  made  this  very  significant 
statement: 

This  Office  believes  that  the  postattack 
demand  for  copper  may  be  substantially 
larger  than  that  required  for  conventional 
war,  and  that  the  nuclear  war  stockpile  ob- 
■  Jective  for  this  material  may  be  higher  than 
the  total  of  present  Inventories. 

Although  he  gave  the  administra- 
tion's endorsement  to  the  release  of 
copper  from  the  stockpiles,  the  Director 
of  the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning 
never  backed  away  from  this  statement, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  but  said  that  if  "a 
decision  is  reached  by  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  up  to  100,000 
tons  of  copper  from  the  national 
and  supplemental  stockpiles,"  certain 
amendments  should  be  made  to  the  bill 
then  before  the  committee.  Those 
amendments  basically  provide  for  sale, 
instead  of  a  loan,  provide  for  adoption 
of  the  pattern  of  other  disposals  and, 
finally,  aflftrmatively  permit  the  disposal 
of  copper  contained  in  brass  and  bronze, 


in  addition  to  refined  ingots,  and  other 
copper. 

The  inference  is  that  by  disposing  of 
certain  forms  of  copper  we  will  do  less 
damage  to  our  future  security  than  by 
disposing  of  copper  in  other  forms 
Governor  Ellington  and  his  associates 
frankly  acknowledged  to  the  committee 
that,  if  the  nuclear  war  studies  indicate 
the  need  for  additional  copper,  it  will 
be  necessary  at  a  later  date  to  make  pur- 
chases to  replace  that  which  would  be 
sold  under  H.R.  1496. 

So,  we  have  problem  No.  1  on  which 
the  House  is  being  asked  to  take  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  other  body; 
namely,  that  our  security  is  not  threat- 
ened by  releasing  the  100,000  tons  of  cop- 
per. Members  wih  recall  that  this  is  not 
a  new  matter  of  concern  to  me  and  to 
others  of  this  body  who  believe  that  the 
stockpiles  generally  represent  a  great  na- 
tional asset  that  should  not  be  indiscrlm- , 
inately  dissipated.  No  release  should  be 
made  from  the  stockpile  except  after 
careful  consideration  by  the  Congress 
,  and — imder  our  bicameral  system  as  I 
think  it  still  exists  today — this  means 
consideration  by  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  second  problem  is  one  for  which 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  direct  responsibility:  What 
will  the  impact  of  the  release  be  on  our 
domestic  mining  industry?  Up  until 
March  4,  1965,  when  the  hearings  were 
held  in  the  other  body,  we  had  no  Idea  , 
that  the  release  of  copper  would  or  could 
involve  the  release  of  additional  zinc. 
During  consideration  of  the  legislation  In 
the  other  body,  as  I  indicated  a  moment 
ago,  the  disposal  of  brass  was  brought 
into  the  picture;  and  brass,  Mr.  Speaker, 
contains  approximately  30  percent  zinc. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  from  H.R. 
1496  whether  we  are  being  asked  to  au- 
thorize the  release  of  200.000  tons  of  zinc 
or  a  little  under  230,000  tons.  I  think 
the  limit  is  200,000  tons  but  I  have  been 
told  that  others  believe  that  it  is  closer 
to  230.000  tons.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  review  the  entire  situation, 
including  the  history  of  the  bill,  and 
make  it  clear  to  the  agencies  downtown^ 
what  we  in  the  House  believe  and  how 
we  react  and  will  react. 

Let  us  remember  these  facts: 

First.  The  zinc  contained  in  brass  and 
bronze  is  carried  in  the  stockpile  ~^ven- 
tory  as  zinc  and,  of  the  approximately 
1.5  million  short  tons  of  zinc  in  the 
stockpile,  approximately  28,764  short 
tons  are  contained  in  brass  and  bronze, 
as  indicated  in  a  letter  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, dated  March  12,  1965, 
which,  under  permission  previously 
granted,  I  include  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  March  11,  1965,  we  conflnn 
that.  In  compliance  with  directions  from  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  quantities  of 
lead  and  zinc  contained  In  brass  and  bron» 
held  by  General  Services  Administration  In 
the  national  stockpile  are  carried  in  our  in- 
ventory statistics  as  part  of  the  lead  and 
zinc  stockpiles. 

For  your  further  information  in  this  con- 
nection, the  records  show  that  of  the  ap- 
proximately 1.3  million  short  tons  of  lead  in 
Inventory,  approximately  441  short  tons  are 
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lead  contained  in  brass  and  bronze,  and  of 
the  approximately  1.5  million  short  tons  of 
glnc  on  hand,  approximately  28,764  short  tons 
are  contained  in  brass  and  bronze. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  T.  Grotin, 
Acting  Administrator. 

Second.  The  Strategic  and  Critical 
Stock  Piling  Act  requires  the  express  ap- 
proval of  Congress  of  any  proposed  dis- 
posal unless  disposal  is  by  reason  of  ex- 
cess matex'ials  being  obsolescent.  The 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
provides  for  the  acquisition  of  materials 
and  a  supplemental  stockpile,  provides 
that  releases  may  be  made  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  governing 
releases  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  obsolescent  materials  today. 

Third.  Following  a  pattern  that  has 
been  established  in  the  past,  responsible 
executive  agencies  consulted  with  indus- 
try relative  to  the  proposals  to  release 
zinc  from  the  national  stockpile.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  imcertainty  of  the 
form  that  the  legislation  would  take  and 
the  fact  that  the  principal  pending  bills 
provided  for  direct  loans  to  producers 
rather  than  for  commercial  sale,  no  con- 
sultations could  be  held  with  industry 
on  the  proposed  copper  disposals. 

Fourth.  The  zinc  producing  industry, 
over  the  objections  of  some  of  its  com- 
ponents, agreed  to  raise  no  objection  to 
a  release  for  sale  of  150,000  short  tons 
of  zinc  on  the  imderstanding  that,  fol- 
lowing an  initial  release  of  75,000  tons, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
or  his  representative  would  once  again 
consult  with  all  segments  of  the  indus- 
try to  determine  whether  the  sale  of 
additional  quantities  of  zinc  should  be 
undertaken. 

Fifth.  At  this  point,  it  was  the  under- 
standing of  all  segments  of  the  industry 
that  the  full  Government  proposal  had 
been  laid  before  them  and  that  no 
changes  would  be  made  imtil  after  fur- 
ther consultation  with  industry.  Despite 
this,  when  H.R.  1496  and  H.R.  1658  were 
reported  on  by  the  administration,  the 
executive  agencies  recommended  that  an 
additional  50,000  tons  each  of  zinc  and 
lead  should  be  made  available  for  direct 
use  by  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
thus  raising  the  total  release  of  each  to 
200,000  tons. 

Sixth.  The  market  prices  of  lead  and 
zinc  are  such  at  the  present  time — after 
a  long  profit  drought — to  make  it  look 
feasible  to  conduct  profitable  mining  op- 
erations if  we  can  keep  conditions  from 
setting  imbalanced  and  the  market  from 
deteriorating. 

Seventh.  Large  releases  from  the 
stockpile  could  be  disruptive  of  the  nor- 
mal markets. 

Eighth.  The  proposed  authorization  to 
make  copper  available  to  the  commercial 
market  through  the  release  of  almost 
100,000  tons  of  brass  containing  approxi- 
mately 70,000  tons  of  copper  results  in 
an  additional  release  of  almost  30,000 
t*ns  of  zinc.  The  brass  will  go  to  brass 
mills  and  foundries  whose  requirements 
^ere  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
various  segments  of  industry,  producers, 
and  consumers  alike,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  in  estimating  the  max- 


imum commercial  market  requirement  of 
150,000  tons  of  zinc.  Release  of  the  brass 
will  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  brass 
mills  and  foundries  to  come  in  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  zinc  being  released,  a  fact 
which  is  doubly  significant  when  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ducing industry  does  not  agree  that  the 
proposed  allocation  of  13,000  tons  of  zinc 
for  alloyers,  out  of  the  initial  75,000-ton 
release,  is  necessary. 

Ninth.  Until  the  Senate  committee  re- 
ported out  H.R.  1496  and  the  Senate 
passed  it  on  the  same  day,  March  11, 
1965,  there  was  no  specific  proposal  that 
could  be  looked  at  by  me  and  your  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  a  view  to  estimating  the  market 
impact. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  we 
say  hold  this  up  until  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it,  we  are  delaying  the 
flow  of  much-needed  materials  to  feed 
our  industrial  machines;,  if  we  were  to 
merely  accept  H.R.  1496,  as  amended,  we 
would  be  ignoring  our  responsibilities. 

The  Members  of  this  body  know  me 
well  enough  to  know  that  I  will  ifot  ig- 
nore my  responsibilities  and  that  our 
committee  will  not  ignore  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  HJl.  1496,  as 
amended,  will,  if  enacted  in  its  present 
form,  require  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the 
30,000  tons  of  zinc  contained  in  the  brass 
be  deducted  from  the  approximately  1.5 
million  tons  of  zinc  in  the  stockpile  and 
therefore  also  deducted  from  the  150,000 
tons  of  zinc  authorized  for  release  under 
section  1(1)  of  the  act.  I  submit  that 
both  existing  law,  as  referred  to  by  riie 
eariier  in  the  factual  situation  that  I 
have  outlined,  together  with  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  1496,  make  this  abun- 
dantly clear.  Being  clear,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary for  the  administrators  to  look 
to  the  legislative  history. 

Nonetheless,  in  the  event  that  they  de- 
cide it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  legisla- 
tive history,  I  am  making  this  point  here 
this  afternoon  and  ask  that  the  House, 
in  passing  this  bill,  specifically  take  this 
into  consideration  and  that  if  anyone 
here  disputes  this  stand  he  or  she  debate 
the  matter  with  me  now  so  that  the  rec- 
ord we  make  here  on  the  floor  will  def- 
initely be  clear. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  assure  all  Members,  and  also  our 
friends  in  the  mining  industry,  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Afifairs  will  keep  close  watch  on  the 
sales  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper.  After  the 
initial  releases  have  been  made  we  will, 
if  I  think  it  is  necessary,  hold  hearings 
to  determine  whether  all  of  the  materials 
authorized  for  disposal  by  H.R.  1496 
should  in  fact  be  disposed  of  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

In  this  latter  connection,  let  us  keep  in 
mind,  and  I  am  the  first  to  recognize  it, 
we  do  have  built-in  safeguards  in  the 
disposal  legislation  because,  first,  the 
legklation  is  discretionary  in  authoriz- 
ing the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  proceed;  and  second,  the  frame- 
work for  exercising  that  discretion  is 
si>elled  out  in  the  act  by  requiring  that 
the  time  and  method  of  the  disposals 


shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  without 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processers,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  confident  that, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  administra-  * 
tive  agencies,  we  shall  be  able  to  control 
the  flow  of  materials  so  that  they  will  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  domestic  indus- 
try, I  shall  not  object  to  enactment  of 
H.R.  1496  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers],  or  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Philbin],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  handled  this  legisla- 
tion, can  assure  us  that  in  his  opinion  it 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  our  security  to 
dispose  of  materials  containing  approx- 
imately 100,000  short  tons  of  copper. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 
piNALL],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

While  I  will  not  object  to  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  at  this  time,  I  want 
to  serve  notice  that  if  the  agencies  down- 
town handling  this  matter  do  not  keep 
faith  with  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  with  our  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
tiier  dispositions  from  the  stockpile  In 
this  manner. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson], 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding. 

Like  the  chairman,  I  will  not  object 
to  this  particular  bill  at  this  time  in  the 
context  in  which  it  reaches  us,  prin- 
cipally, I  believe,  because  of  the  great  re- 
spect all  of  us  have  for  the  judgment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  chairman  of  his  full  committee.  But 
those  of  us  who  represent  areas  which 
have  substantial  mining  interests  are 
most  hopeful  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
over  which  the  gentlem£wv,from  Massa- 
chusetts presides,  on  the  full  content  of 
these  bills,  before  they  are  brought  to 
the  floor  for  agreement  in  this  fashion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  tp  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  f*iRNiE]. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
register  strong  support  for  HJR.  1496 
which  has  been  returned  to  this  Houte 
with  a  very  important  amendment 
added.  The  original  bill,*as  passed  by 
the  House,  dealt  with  the  dispossd  of 
lead  and  zinc  from  our  national  stock- 
pile. As  a  result  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  bill  has  been  amended  to  in- 
clude copper  in  that  list  of  materials  to 
be  released. 
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I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  relating  to  a  problem  with 
which  I  have  the  greatest  familiarity, 
that  being  the  present  shortage  of  cop- 
per and  the  adverse  effect  this  shortage 
is  having  on  the  economic  welfare  of  my 
district. 

For  purposes  of  subsequent  discussion, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  portions  of 
what  I  feel  is  a  vital  amendment  to  H.R. 
1496.    In  part,  it  says: 

That  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices is  hereby  authorized  to  dispose  of,  by 
negotiation  or  otherwise,  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PiUng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  or  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(b)),  or  from  both  such  stock- 
piles •  •  •  (3)  approximately  100,000  short 
tons  of  copper  (part  or  all  of  which 
may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  brass  and 
bronze,  taking  into  account  only  the  copper 
content  thereof).  The  disposals  authorized 
by  this  section  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  but 
the  time  and  method  of  the  disposals  shall 
be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  against  avoidable  loss 
and  the  protection  of  procedures,  processors, 
and  consimiers  against  avoidable  disruption 
of  their  iisual  markets. 

Constituents,  colleagues,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  copper  industry  have 
all  expressed  to  me  the  great  need  for 
the  release  of  copper  from  our  national 
stockpile  at  the  earliest  feasible  date. 

In  my  district  alone,  the  job  security 
of  about  5,000  production  workers  in 
7  different  plants  depends  on  the  avail- 
ability of  copper.  The  present  criti- 
cal copper  shortage  has  forced  these 
plants  to  curtail  their  operations  by  as 
much  as  35  percent.  And.  of  course, 
some  workers  have  been  forced  to  idle- 
ness, not  by  choice,  but  by  chance. 

On  a  national  basis,  many,  many  times 
that  number  of  workers  have  their  jobs 
in  jeopardy  and  face  even  dimmer  pros- 
pects for  the  future  unless  we,  here  in 
the  Congress,  take  prompt  and  decisive 
action  to  provide  assistance.  Passage  of 
H.R.  1496  wUl  be  a  giant  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  have  said  this  before  and  I  would  like 
to  repeat  it  now: 

At  a  time  when  all  of  us  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  are  exploring  new  programs  designed  to 
create  more  jobs,  let  us  not  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  existing  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  the  first  Member 
of  the  House  to  introduce  legislation  to 
permit  release  of  copper  from  our  na- 
tional stockpile.  My  bill,  H.R.  2236, 
would  have  authorized  the  temporary 
release  of  100,000  short  tons  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile  on  a  loan 
basis.  The  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er of  the  other  body,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  introduced  a 
similar  measure. 

When  H.R.  1496  was  in  committee  and 
originally  before  the  House,  we  were  not 
able  to  include  provisions  for  the  release 
of  copper  because  we  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  necessary  reE)orts  from  which 
we  would  base  our  decision.  We  passed 
the  bill  without  reference  to  copper, 
hopeful   that  subsequently  the  reports 


would  be  in  and  that  the  bill  could  be 
amended  by  the  Senate  so  that  copper 
would  be  added  to  the  list  of  materials. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened. 

The  bill  before  us  differs  from  my  bill 
with  respect  to  the  handling  of  copper 
in  that  it  would  authorize  the  release  of 
the  product  on  an  outright  sale  rather 
than  on  a  loan  basis. 

Originally,  I  had  stipulated  that  the 
release  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan  because 
I  wanted  to  make  certain  that  we  would 
not  shortchange  our  national  stockpile 
objectives.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
a  determination  has  since  been  made 
that  the  Defense  Production  Act  inven- 
tory contains  a  surplus  of  257,184  short 
tons  of  copper  from  which  the  disposal 
contemplated  in  H.R.  1496  can  be  made. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  draw  from  a  statement  made  by  me 
in  this  Chamber  on  January  11  when  I 
introduced  H.R.  2236 : 

Favorable  action  on  this  bill  will  demon- 
strate our  sincere  interest  in  coming  to  grips 
with  a  serious  problem  and  solving  it  with- 
out In  any  way  endangering  our  national 
seciirity  objectives  or  expending  vast  sums 
of  money.  Clearly,  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  opportunity,  in  fact  an  obligation,  to 
help  preserve  Jobs  and  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy. I  believe  passage  of  this  bill  will  do 
Just  that. 

That  same  statement  applies  to  the 
measure  that  is  now  before  us.  I  again 
urge  that  we  in  the  House  give  it  favor- 
able consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chait  had  un- 
derstood that  this  matter  had  been 
cleared.  The  Chair  does  not  wish  to 
interfere,  but  has  a  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  another  bill  which  has  been 
programed.  If  the  colloquy  is  going  to 
take  much  longer,  the  Chair  will  have  to 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  he  withdraw  his  request 
and  take  it  up  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  make  any  statement.  I  have 
about  2  more  minutes,  and  that  is  all. 
Our  committee  certainly  has  the  right 
to  be  heard  on  this,  and  we  had  an  un- 
derstanding there  would  be  a  colloquy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
that,  but  the  Chair  has  the  responsibility 
and,  in  the  light  of  this,  the  Chair  sug- 
gests that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts withdraw  his  request  and  take 
the  matter  up  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  will  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
request  that  the  matter  be  withdrawn. 


TOBACCO  ACREAGE -POUNDAGE 
MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  280  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adaption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (^.R.  5721) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 


amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate! 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shali 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  280 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5721, 
to  aniend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas  for 
tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  pn^e  sup- 
port provisions  of  the  Agricullmral  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  tobacco  program  has  been  the 
most  successful  of  all  farm  programs. 
In  the  32-year  history  of  Government 
farm  programs,  the  tobacco  program  has 
cost  only  $38  million.  And  during  these 
32  years  Federal  and  State  governments 
have  collected  $52  billion  in  taxes  on 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 

In  recent  years,  however,  excessive 
supplies  have  accumulated  because  of 
dramatic  increases  in  the  per  acre  yields 
of  tobacco.  Surpluses  now  endanger  the 
tobacco  program. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  failed 
to  share  in  the  increase  in  world  tobacco 
trade. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  efifective 
method  of  maintaining  supplies  in  line 
with  demand,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
U.S.  tobacco  and  to  increase  exports, 
H.R.  5721  would  supplement  the  present 
acreage  allotment  program  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  by  the  addition  of  farm 
poundage  quotas. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  280. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  discussion  of  the  rule 
which  would  make  in  order  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill,  perhaps  the  most 
important  point  I  would  make  is  simply 
this:  That  at  first  blush  this  is  a  bill 
that  would  affect  in  reality  only  about 
five  States  of  the  United  States,  I  beUeve. 
The  States  of  Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Georgia  are 
the  five  States  that  are  the  principal 
tobacco-producing  areas  in  the  country. 
Yet  I  think  if  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  taken  the  time  to  read  not  only 
the  committee  report  but  in  particular 
the  minority  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, they  will  find  out  it  is  a  far  more 
important  bill  than  that.  Rather  than 
merely  affecting  the  possible  destinies  of 
the  tobacco  farmers  in  these  five  States, 
this  bill,  if  enacted  in  its  present  form. 
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could  have  a  real  impact  on  the  kind  of 
agricultural  legislation  we  may  eipect 
in  the  future.  Because  for  the  first  time, 
as  I  understand  it,  from  the  hearings 
that  were  held  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  from  a  study  of  this  report,  we 
would  be  introducing  supply  manage- 
ment with  a  vengeance.  We  would  be 
putting  into  effect  the  idea  of  bushels 
and  bales  and  pounds  control  in  addi- 
tion to  acreage  a^otments,  which  is 
something,  of  coursd,  the  planners  have 
had  in  mind  for  American  agriculture 
for  a  long  time.  I  would  podnt  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  somewhat  interesting  at 
this  point  really  to  find  a  bill  of  this 
kind  coming  on  the  floor  apparently  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  he  heads,  be- 
cause, as  I  recall  it,  it  was  not  many  days 
ago  that  Mr.  Freeman  in  one  of  his  public 
utterances  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  maybe  the  farmers  of  America  were 
going  to  have  to  look  to  some  other 
source  than  Goverimient  programs  in  or- 
der to  share  in  the  present  prosperity 
and  to  get  the  kind  of  income  they  de- 
served. 

He  indicated  that  maybe  the  house- 
wife was  going  to  have  to  pay  a  little 
bit  more  for  bread  in  the  marketplace, 
or  a  little  bit  more  for  a  quart  of  milk. 
And  this  was  the  area,  the  area  of  the 
marketpla(ie,  in  which  we  were  going 
to  be  able  to  bring  some  relief  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  Yet  today  in  this  bill 
we  find  the  Johnson  administration  go- 
ing back  once  again  to  a  supply-man-* 
agement  program  with  all  that  implies 
in  the  way  of  controls  and  Qoverrmient 
regimentation. 

I  know  that  tiiere  are  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
here  today  and  are  going  to  discuss  this 
bill  in  detail.  I  would  merely  point  out 
that  even  the  majority  in  their  report 
emphasize,  on  page  3,  that  this  is  not  a 
simple  bill.  The  formula  which  would 
be  used  to  determine  the  poundage  al- 
lotments and  acreage  allotments  under 
this  legislation  is  extremely  complex  and 
diCacult.  I  would  say  that  the  majority 
report  which  accompanied  this  bill  was 
rather  imique  in  that  It  seems  to  be 
damning  with  faint  praise  the  very  pro- 
gram upon  which  they  would  now  seek 
to  embark.  The  majority  report  in  a 
burst  of  candor  points  out  that  this  is 
not  the  best  plan;  it  is  not  the  ultimate 
solution;  it  is  going  to  have  to  be 
amended  as  we  gain  experience  imder 
this  legislation.  Indeed,  if  you  read  this 
particular  report  and  if  you  listen  to  the 
debate  you  are  going  to  wonder  if  it  is 
not  premature  for  the  majority  of  the 
committee  to  be  asking  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  without  further  study 
being  given  to  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  imprudent  and  basically  unsoimd.  It 
would  serve  as  a  precedent  that  admin- 
istration planners  could  then  use  to  es- 
tablish similar  supply  management  pro- 
grams for  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  all 
other  agriciiltural  commodities. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
niinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  King]. 
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Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  opinion  the  present  bill  entangles  us 
in  an  inconsistency  so  outrageous  that  I 
find  myself  quite  incapable  of  supoorting 
it. 

It  is  true  that  consistency  is  not  al- 
ways a  virtue,  as  for  example  when  a 
man  is  consistently  wrong.  But  con- 
sistency is  a  virtue  when  it  causes  one  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  best  light  that 
he  has.  The  trouble  with  this  bill  is  that 
it  acts  in  accordance  with  a  light  that 
has  faded,  and  that  it  reflects  the  think- 
ing of  a  point  of  view  now  completely 
discredited. 

This  bill  continues  to  drag  the  Nation 
down  the  old  tobacco  road :  a  road  which 
modern  scientists  have  warned  must  be 
abandoned  at  the  peril  of  seridus  na- 
tional consequences. 

Every  year  our  ruts  grow  deeper,  and 
our  foolishness  more  apparent.  Every 
year  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  do  what 
our  commonsense  tells  us  should  have 
been  done  a  long  time  ago.  How  many 
more  hves  will  be  blighted,  how  many 
more  people  will  die  urmecessarily,  before 
we  summon  the  courage  to  abandon  this 
tobacco  support  program,  and  tell  the 
public  the  truth? 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Advisory 
Committee  made  its  official  report  on 
tobacco  to  the  Surgeon  General.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  Public  Health  Service  Pub- 
lication, No.  1103,  and  bears  the  title 
"Smoking  and  Health."  The  report 
merely  put  the  official  stamp  of  approval 
on  wnat  had  been  known  and  accepted 
by  almost  all  knowledgeable  scientists 
as  well  as  the  general  public  for  many 
years. 

The  report  reached  the  irrefutable 
conclusion  that  the  use  of  tobacco, 
especially  cigarettes,  is  causally  Ihiked  to 
several  diseases,  including  lung  cancer, 
cardiovascular  diseases,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, and  emphysema.  This  conclusion 
was  corroborated  by  almost  innumerable 
population  studies,  animal  experiments, 
and  clinical  and  autopsy  reports.  One 
epidemiological  study  showed  that: 

The  death  rate  for  smokers  of  cigarettes 
only,  who  were  smoking  at  the  time  of  entry 
into  the  particular  prospective  study,  is 
about  70  percent  higher  than  for  non- 
smokers. 

The  report  concluded: 

Cigarette  smoking  Is  a  health  hazard  of 
sufficient  Importance  in  the  United  States  to 
warrant  appropriate  remedial  action. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  estimates 
that  850,000  Americans  will  be  under 
medical  treatment  for  some  form  of  can- 
cer in  1965 — 550,000  of  these  will  be  new 
cases,  diagnosed  for  the  flrst  time;  295,- 
000  will  die  from  this  dread  scourge  this 
year,  and  the  number  is  increasing 
alarmingly.  / 

There  will  be  52,000  new  cas6s  of  lung 
cancer  this  year,  and  overall  deaths  from 
this  cause  will  reach  47,000.  In  1962  the 
figiu-e  was  only  41,000,  but  in  1930,  only 
3,000.  The  survival  rate  is  less  than  5 
percent,  among  all  lung  cancer  victims. 
This  means  that  less  than  5  percent  of 
those  who  were  diagnosed  as  having  lung 
cancer  5  years  ago,  are  alive  today. 

Tobacco,  of  course,  cannot  be  consid- 
ered the  sole  cause  or  even  the  principal 


cause  of  all  types  of  cancer,  but  it  has 
definitely  been  identified  as  the  principal 
cause  of  lung  cancer,  and  a  substantially 
contributing  cause  of  other  types  of 
cancer,  as  well  as  other  diseases. 

When  we  see  these  figures,  our  con- 
science becomes  troubled.  We  decide  to 
do  something  about  it.  This  year  we  will 
spend  over  $150  million  through  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  to  find  out  ways 
of  resisting  the  spread  of  cancer.  Other 
agencies,  too,  get  in  on  the  act.  The 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  other  agencies,  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  above  referred  to  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  spend  a  grand 
total  of  $267  million  a  year  on  cancer 
research.  If  you  add  to  this  figure  the 
money  spent  by  private  agencies  such  as 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Damon 
Runyan  Fund,  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Foundation,  and  others,  you  arrive 
at  the  staggering  figure  of  $347  million, 
which  represents  the  total  money  spent 
by  this  Nation  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  down  the  incidence  of  cancer. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  pyrson  in 
this  Chamber  knows  that  ther^  is  a  far 
more  effective  way  to  dramatically  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  cancer.  This  way 
will  not  only  not  cost  society  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  but  it  will  actually 
save  society  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Government  support  from 
the  tobacco  program. 

From  the  figures  available  to  me,  the 
tobacco  program  has  cost  the  Govern- 
ment a  net  of  $38  million  since  its  in- 
ception. I  cannot  understand  the  logical 
justification  for  our  spending  untold 
millions  of  dollars  to  reduce  cancer,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  spending  addi- 
tional untold  millions  of  dollars  to  pro- 
mote a  program  which  will  increase  can- 
cer, on  the  other,  This  is  the  outrageous 
inconsistency  of  which  I  spoke.  This  is 
the  reason  I  cannot  supjxDrt  this  meas- 
ure. This  is  the  reason  why  I  urge  all 
Members  to  heed  this  warning. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5721)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage-pound- 
age marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE    COMMtTTEE     OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  5721,  with  Mr. 
Edmondson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing, of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tobacco  is  grown  in  21 
of  our  Nation's  States  by  some  750,000 
farm  families.  About  3  million  Ameri- 
cans comprise  these  tann  families  de- 
pending in  whole  or  in  part  upon  the 
growing  of  tobacco. 

There  are  some  550  plants,  employing 
around  100,000  workers  in  30  States,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
products. 

Approximately  1,500,000  businesses 
share  in  the  tobacco  trade. 

Our  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments collect  annually  about  $3,500  mil- 
lion in  taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products. 

Tobacco  exports  comprise  one  of 
Aiierica's  principal  stabilizing  factors  in 
our  balance  of  payments  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Tobacco  exports  have 
brought  in  from  abroad  $10  billion  since 
our  tobacco  program  has  been  operating. 

Domestically  and  in  export,  tobacco  is 
an  $8  billion  annual  business  for  the 
United  States. 

THE  TOBACCO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tobacco  program 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  farm 
programs.  In  the  32-year  history  of 
Government  farm  programs,  the  tobacco 
program  has  cost  only  $38  million. 
Compare  this  with  the  $52  billion  in 
taxes  collected  upon  tobacco  in  the  same 
years.  The  revenues  froA^iobacco  have 
yielded  to  the  Governmentsubstantially 
more  than  twice  the  cost  of  all  farm 
price-support  programs  for  all  crops 
since  these  programs  were  inaugurated 
in  1933. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years 
excessive  supplies  of  tobacco  have  accu- 
mulated lipcause  of  dramatic  increases 
in  the  per  acre  yields  of  tobacco.  Sur- 
pluses now  endanger  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  failed 
to  share  in  the  increase  in  world  tobacco 
trade. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  reason  we 
come  before  the  House  today  with  H.R. 
5721,  seeking  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  body. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  effective 
method  of  maintaining  supplies  in  line 
with  demand,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
U.S.  tobacco  and  to  increase  exports. 
H.R.  5721  would  supplement  the  present 
acreage  allotment  program  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  by  the  addition  of  farm 
poundage  quotas. 

I  shall  give  the  House  at  this  time  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  bill.  A  more 
detailed  analysis  may  be  found  in  our 
committee's  report. 

BRIEF    EXPLANATION    OF    H.E.    672 1 

Farm  poundage  quotas  would  be  estab- 
lished for  all  farms  where  Flue-cured 
tobacco  is  grown,  beginning  with  the 
1965  crop,  if  two-thirds  or  more  of  pro- 
ducers voting  approve  the  shift  from  the 
present  acreage  to  an  acreage-poundage 
supply  adjustment  in  a  special  referen- 
dum. 

For  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  producers,  the  average 
yields  of  their  3  best  years  in  the  5  years 
1959-63  would  become  the  base  upon 
which  poundage  quotas  would  be  com- 


puted. Those  with  average  yields  below 
80  percent  of  the  average  of  their  town- 
ship or  other  community  divisions  would 
have  theii*  base  raised  to  80  percent  of 
the  average  community  yield.  Those 
producers  with  average  yields  of  more 
than  120  percent  of  the  community  yield 
would  be  given  a  base  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  average  farm  yield  plus 
one-fpurth  of  the  national  yield  goal  of 
arcjund  1,854  pounds,  but  in  no  event 
would  these  higher  producers  be  brought 
down  below  120  percent  of  the  com- 
munity yield  average. 

A  poundage  quota  then  would  be  es- 
tablished for  each  farm  by  multiplying 
this  yield  by  the  farm's  acreage  allot- 
ment, and  then  reducing  this  figure  by  a 
percentage — estimated  at  7  or  8  per- 
cent— sufiBcient  to  bring  overall  tobacco 
production  to  a  level  that  would  reduce 
the  current  Flue-cured  tobacco  surplus — 
now  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  600 
mUlion  pounds— by  about  100  million 
pounds  a  year. 

Special  provision  is  made  to  give  the 
poundage  program  flexibility,  by  pro- 
ducers being  able  to  market  more  or  less 
than  their  quotas  in  orife  year  and  have 
their  quotas  for  the  following  year  ad- 
justed accordingly.  This  will  protect 
farmers  who  suffer  a  crop  disaster  or 
overproduce  because  of  favorable  grow- 
ing conditions,  in  any  year. 

This  bill  would  restore  Flue-cured 
acreage  allotments  to  95  percent  of  the 
1964  allotments,  wiping  out  most  of  the 
19.5  percent  acreage  cut  already  an- 
nounced for  1965,  with  the  limit  placed 
upon  the  poundage  that  may  be  mar- 
keted from  this  larger  acreage. 

While  this  bill  Is  intended  at  this  time 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  producers,  it  provides  that  dt!her 
kinds  of  tobacco  may  be  brought  into  an 
acreage-poundage  program.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  that  this 
program  would:3^ult  in  more  effectire 
production  adjustments,  and  If  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  me  producers  of  any 
other  kind  of  tobacco,  voting  in  a  refer- 
endum, approve  a  shift  to  acreage- 
poundage  quotas. 

BROAD  SUPPORT  FOR  PROGRAM 

The  shift  from  acreage  to  acreage- 
poundage  management  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  production  has  wide  general  sup- 
port among  producers.  The  tobacco 
program  has  been  the  difference  between 
economic  prostration  and  prosperity  for 
these  farmers,  and  they  have  been  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice  in  years  past, 
through  severe  acreage  reductions,  to 
protect  this  program. 

However,  while  the  general  principle  of 
poundage  controls  is  broadly  accepted, 
there  are  differences  among  producers 
on  the  method  of  establishing  the  pound- 
age base  for  each  farm. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  House,  after 
receipt  of  the  President's  farm  message, 
I  introduced  H.R.  4532,  the  first  acreage- 
poundage  bill  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  request  of  a 
substantial  number  of  tobacco  producers 
and  others  in  the  tobacco  industry. 

Subsequently,  the  Tobacco  Subcom- 
mittee held  public  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  pro- 
ducing area.    Statements  were  received 


from  more  than  200  persons  in  these 
hearings.  The  subcommittee  found 
that  many  farmers  from  the  principal 
producing  States— Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida— were  not  satisfied  with  the  legisla- 
tion. The  subcommittee  received  their 
suggestions,  and  revised  the  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  equi- 
table to  producers. 

H.R.  5721  embraces  the  revisions  and 
refinements  written  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

When  the  proposal  for  acreage-pound- 
age quotas  first  was  submitted  it  was 
certain  then  that  writing  a  simple  and 
equitable  bill  would  be  very  difficult, 
even  after  the  Conmiittee  on  Agricul- 
ture had  done  the  very  best  it  could. 
The  bill  in  its  present  form  is  far  from 
simple.  It  represents  the  committee's 
best  effort  in  the  time  at  hand,  in  our 
determination  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
enactment  in  time  for  poundage  quotas 
to  be  applied  to  the  1965  Flue-cured 
crop,  if  producers  so  approve. 

H.R.  5721  was  endorsed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, dated  March  3,  as  embracing  the 
best  plan  yet  presented  for  acreage- 
poundage  quotas.  You  will  find  the  Sec- 
retary's letter  printed  in  the  committee 
report. 

As  we  gain  experience  in  the  oper- 
ation through  poimdage  quotas,  we  cer- 
tainly shaJl  be  able  to  improve  this  pro- 
gram by  perfecting  legislation  in  the 
years  ahead. 

WHY    1965? 

A  substantial  number  of  fanners, 
while  approving  the  poundage  approach 
to  supply  adjustment,  oppose  the  pound- 
age program  for  1965.  They  contend 
that  planning  for  the  1965  crop  of  to- 
bacco, including  land  leases,  tenant  ar- 
rangements, and  production  materials,  is 
too  far  advanced,  and  this  would  impose 
hardships  upon  many  producers. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  pressing  for 
inauguration  of  the  poundage  program 
in  1965  stress  that  under  the  current 
acreage  allotment  program,  with  the 
continued  explosion  of  per-acre  yields, 
new  tons  of  tobacco  will  be  piled  upon 
the  present  surplus  heap,  making  Im- 
mensely more  difficult  any  shift  to  a 
poundage  program  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  the  determination  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  from  the  out- 
set to  bring  forward  promptly  an  acre- 
age-poundage bill,  providing  for  a  ref- 
erendum in  which  farmers  may  freely 
make  the  decision  for  themselves. 

HJl.   5721   NOT  THE  ULTIMATE   ANSWER 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  legislation 
proposes  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
tobacco  program  in  the  Immediate  years 
ahead,  the  committee  does  not  deem  it 
to  be  the  ultimate  answer  for  the  to- 
bacco producer.  The  tobacco  fanner 
needs  and  must  have  broader  markets, 
and  these  markets  can  be  found  in  ex- 
port. 

The  fortimes  of  American  tobacco  In 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  lie  largely 
across  the  seas. 

America  and  the  tobacco  industry  grew 
up  together.  Tobacco  was  the  economic 
base 'of  the  colonies  that  gained  early 
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footholds  in  the  New  World.  The  world 
learned  about  tobacco  from  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  Jamestown,  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  In  America,  was 
the  world's  first  tobacco  export  market. 

Tobacco  exports  and  domestic  excises 
maintained  the  financial  integrity  of  our 
Nation  before  the  world  during  this  Na- 
tion's formative  years. 

Oui"  tobacco  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
quality  throughout  the  world.  The  repu- 
tation of  our  tobacco  has  enabled  Amer- 
ica to  hold  a  dominant  position  in  world 
markets  for  350  years.  Consumers 
around  the  world  have  demanded  to- 
bacco products  containing  high  percent- 
ages of  U.S.  leaf  with  its  characteristic 
flavor  and  aroma.  The  high  quality  of 
American  tobacco  has  refiected  the  ex- 
tremely advantageous  conditions  under 
which  tobacco  is  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  the  soil,  climate,  and  good 
farmers  with  know-how  to  grow  tobacco 
that  is  equaled  In  quality  nowhere  else  In 
the  world. 

Nevertheless,  our  superior  quality  leaf, 
while  maintaining  its  established  volume 
in  export,  has  not  shared  In  the  increased 
markets  for  tobacco  around  the  world. 
Tobaccos  of  lower  quality,  produced  In 
other  areas  of  the  world  and  offered  at 
prices  much  below  the  American  price, 
have  moved  into  the  expanding  world 
markets. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  make  Ameri- 
can tobacco  more  competitive  around  the 
world. 

A  PROPOSAL  FOR  TOBACCO'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  January  6,  I  wrote*' 
to  the  President  proposing  that,  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  collected  through  to- 
bacco excls^  the  Federal  Government 
plow  back  i*jtent  of  the  8-cent-a-pack 
levy  upon  cigarettes,  in  programs  to  In- 
crease America's  share  of  foreign  tobacco 
markets,  to  maintain  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of  tobacco  producers,  and  to 
undertake  research  In  the  field  of  smok- 
ing and  health. 

This  proposal  was  discussed  before  the 
Tobacco  Subcommittee  during  Its  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  presented  by  this 
report.  The  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Hon.  Charles  S.  Murphy,  made  a 
statement  before  the  subcommittee  giv- 
ing this  proposal  his  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement. 

So  that  the  Members  of  the  House  may 
be  aware  of  this  proposal,  during  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5721, 1  am  making 
this  letter  to  the  President  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  as  follows: 

House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  6, 1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  commend  your  rec- 
ommendation, presented  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message,  that  family  purchasing  power 
be  strengthened  by  a  substantial  cut  in  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes.  Such  an  adjustment 
should  contribute  In  a  very  sound  and  solid 
way  to  a  growing  economy  and  a  strong 
nation. 

You  did  not  set  forth,  in  your  message, 
what  precise  excises  you  want  reduced;  but 
the  press  on  December  27,  1964,  reported  that 
you  would  ask  the  Congress  to  repeal  or  cut 
all  these  levies  except  those  upon  tobacco 


products,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  highway 
use. 

The  tobacco  tax  Is  one  of  the  oldest  levies 
in  our  revenue  system.  Perhaps  no  tax  is 
felt  by  a  greater  number  of  our  citizens, 
from  the  tobacco  producer,  through  workers 
In  manufacturing  plants,  on  to  the  user  of 
tobacco  products.  Therefore,  I  respectfully 
submit  a  suggestion  with  respect  to  this  tax, 
embraced  In  the  context  of  these  facts : 

1.  Since  1933,  when  the  tobacco  program 
and  other  farm  programs  first  were  Inaugu- 
rated. Federal  and  State  Governments  have 
collected  $52,019  million  In  excise  taxes  upon 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products — the  Federal 
Government  $39,431  million  and  State  gov- 
ernments $12,588  million. 

2.  The  $39  billion  from  Federal  tobacco 
collections  alone  during  this  32-year  period 
are  substantially  more  than  twice  the  grand 
total  of  $15,026  million  expended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration on  all  farm  price  support  programs 
for  all  crops  since  these  programs  were  In- 
augurated. The  Federal  tobacco  levies  have 
yielded  more  money  than  the  combined  costs 
of  all  these  farm  price  support  programs  and 
the  food-for-peace  program  through  which 
this  country  has  Invested  $12,486  mUUon  to 
lessen  hunger  among  friendly  peoples  around 
the  world. 

3.  While  $52  billion  has  been  collected  in 
tobacco  excises  by  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, the  cost  of  the  tobacco  program, 
which  has  protected  the  income  of  tobacco 
farmers  since  1933.  has  been  only  $38  mUUon. 

4.  Meanwhile,  during  these  32  years,  our 
tobacco  and  tobacco  product  exports — with- 
out any  export  subsidy — have  amounted  to 
$10  billion,  contributing  substantially  to  our 
Nation's  balance  of  payments  with  other 
countries.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
well  to  mention  that  dxirlng  the  first  100 
years  of  our  history  as  a  nation,  it  was  the 
export  of  tobacco  and  cotton  that  main- 
tained America's  financial  integrity  before 
the  world. 

5.  Tobacco  is  an  $8  billion  industry  in  tlie 
United  States.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farm  families  In  21  States  are  engaged  in 
the  growing  of  tobacco.  There  are  some  550 
plants,  employing  approximately  100,000 
workers  in  30  States,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  products.  Approximately 
1.500,000  businesses  with  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  are  in  the  tobacco 
trade. 

6.  The  $3  billion-plus  now  collected  an- 
nually by  Federal  and  State  Governments 
from  tobacco  levies  amounts  to  more  than 
twice  the  income  farmers  actually  receive 
each  year  for  all  the  tobacco  they  produce. 
The  total  of  these  excises  is  10  times  the 
profits,  after  taxes,  of  all  cigarette  and  other 
tobacco  manufacturers. 

7.  During  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Federal 
excise  on  cigarettes  was  Increased  from  $3.50 
to  $4  per  1,000  cigarettes — or  from  7  to  8 
cents  per  pack.  Under  the  revenue  law  ap- 
proved October  20.  1951.  the  cigarette  levy 
was  to  have  reverted  to  $3.50  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Korean  hostilities;  but  the  re- 
version to  the  prewar  rate  has  been  post- 
poned year  after  year.  Under  the  law.  un- 
less there  Is  further  legislation,  the  cigarette 
excise  win  drop  back  to  $3.50  per  1,000  on 
July  1. 1965. 

8.  In  recent  years,  great  Increases  have 
been  attained  In  the  per  acre  yield  of  tobacco 
on  our  farms  so  that,  despite  severe  restric- 
tions upon  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop,  sur- 
pluses have  accumulated  and  now  endanger 
the  operations  of  the  tobacco  price  stabiliza- 
tion program.  This  program  has  been  the 
most  successful  of  all  farm  programs  in  pro- 
tecting and  improving,  at  the  least  cost,  the 
Incomes  and  standard  of  living  of  those  farm 
families  engaged  In  the  production  of  a  crop. 
Coincident  with  the  Increasing  per  acre  yields 
of  tobacco  In  the  United  States,  other  areas 
of  the  world  have  developed  and  expanded 


tobacco  culture,  and  now  are  competing  in 
world  markets  which  have  been  dominated 
by  our  tobacco  since  colonial  times.  The 
quality  of  our  tobacco  is  superior  to  any  pro- 
duced anywhere  else  In  the  world,  and  Is 
pi*eferred  In  world  markets,  but  price  com- 
petition has  become  Intense.  The  severity  of 
this  competition  can  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  In  1963  the  a^rage  export  price  of  Flue- 
cured  (cigarette  type)  tobacco  was:  United 
States  82.1  cents,  Canada  71.7  cents,  Rho- 
desla-Nyasaland  63.3  cents,  and  India  36.1 
cents.  The  world  price  competition  has  been 
much  more  severe  In  1964,  but-  average  export 
prices  for  this  year  are  not  yet  avaUable.  Our 
tobacco  has  been  able  to  hold  markets  where 
superior  quality  Is  required,  'but  the  price- 
cutting  by  other  exi>orting  areas  now  Is  being 
severely  felt,      i 

9.  The  soundness  of  our  tobacco  econcany. 

Its  ability  to  yield  revenues  to  our  Federal  f 
and  State  Governinents,  its  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  balance  of  pajmients,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tobacco  program  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  the.  many  thousands  of 
farm  families  producing  tobacco,  all  rest  in 
a  substantial  way  upon  the  holding  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  foreign  markets  for  tobacco. 
The  export;  of  tobacco  is  a  proper  concern  of 
our  Government  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation. 

10.  New  problems  for  tobacco  developed 
early  this  year  In  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Surgeon  General  on  ".Smok- 
ing and  Health." 

Now,  therefore.  In  the  light  of  the  fore- 
going, I  respectfully  petition  your  serious 
and  careful  consideration  of  a  recommenda- 
tion which  I  have  arrived  at  after  the  most 
searching  deliberation. 

If  It  Is  your  Judgment  that  the  excise  on 
cigarettes  not  be  reduced  from  $4  to  $3.50 
per  1,000,  as  now  is  scheduled  to  occur  on 
July  1,  1965,  then  let  us  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation assign  an  amount  of  money  equal 
to  the  proceeds  from  the  50  cents  difference 
between  the  $3.50  and  $4  levy  for  these  spe- 
cific purposes: 

(a)  To  enable  and  promote  the  export  and 
marketing  of  American  tobacco  around  the 
world; 

(b)  ^  bear  all  costs  of  the.  tobacco  price 
stabilization  program; 

(c)  To  finance  research  and  Inquiry  into 
smoking  and  health. 

This  proposal,  in  effect,  would  assign  1  cent 
of  the  8-cent-a-pack  levy  on  cigarettes — or 
about  $250  mlUlon  annually — to  the  above 
specified  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  since  Federal  and  State 
Governments  are  collecting  annually  on  to- 
bacco products  three  times  as  much  money 
as  our  farmers  actually  receive  each  year 
for  their  total  tobacco  crop,  this  proposition 
of  plowing  back  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
excise  collections  makes  sense  to  me. 

It  will  make  the  tobacco  price  stabilization 
program  self-sustaining,  as  the  sugar  pro- 
gram now  Is  self-sustaining  through  a  spe- 
cial sugar  levy. 

It  win  make  certain  that  American  to- 
bacco will  remain  supreme  in  the  tobacco 
markets  of  the  world,  thereby  guaranteeing 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  our  tobacco 
price  stabilization  program  and  decent  In- 
comes for  those  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  produce  tobacco. 

It  will  assuie  proper  and  effective  concern 
for  the  health  of  all  Americans  who  use 
tobacco. 

Moreover,  it  is  my  conviction  that  In  going 
this  route  our  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments In  the  long  run  will  de?lve  ^ven 
greater  revenues  from  tobac^ot^and  tobacco's 
contribution  to  America's  crltioal  balance  of 
I>ayments  with  other  nations  Will  be  greatly 
enlarged.  * 

With  high  esteem  and  warm  personal  re- 
gards. I  am,  *- 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 
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SMOgpNG    AND    HE.'^LTR 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  we  would  meet  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report  on  "Smoking  and  Health" 
right  at  the  opening  of  this  debate,  but 
I  think  in  fairness  to  the  House — in  view 
of  the  remarks  of  a  speaker,  on  the  rule 
for  consideration  of  this  legislation — I 
should  say  when  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  was  released  to  the  public  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  at  the  very  next 
session  of  the  House  calling  for  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  research  prograhx  in- 
to the  matters  involved  in  the  report  of 
the  Surgeon  General. 

We  held  hearings.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral was  called  as  our  first  witness  and 
he  stated  at  the  hearing  that  he  was 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. He  did  not  say  that  the  report  on 
"Smoking  and  Health"  scientifically 
proved  that  tobacco  was  dangerous  to 
health.  That  report  is  based  upon  sta- 
tistics rather  than  upon  scientific  find- 
ings. We  called  other  scientists  and 
prominent  men.  The  last  one  we  called 
was  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  at  Bethesda.  We  had  numer- 
ous witnesses,  e.xperts  and  others,  fann 
leaders  and  others,  and  not  a  single  wit- 
ness appeared  in  opposition  to  that  res- 
olution— not  a  single  one  advocated  re- 
peal of  the  price  support  program.  Even 
at  this  time  research  is  going  on.  Other 
research  is  necessary.  But  certainly  the 
report  on  "Smoking  and  Health"  is  not 
sufficient  cause  for  us  to  abandon  a  pro- 
gram which  means  so  much  to  so  many, 
yes,  which  means  so  much  even  to  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF   THIS   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers  them- 
selves started  this  bill.  It  did  not  orig- 
inate in  our  committee.  It  did  not  orig- 
inate in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  originated  with  the 
farmers.  They  swamied  into  our  com- 
mittee room  2  days  before  I  had  even 
organized  the  committee,  and  they  came 
from  many  Flue-cured  tobacco-growing 
areas.  They  were  almost  unanimous,  if 
not  unanimous,  in  favor  of  a  change 
from  acreage  to  acreage-poundage. 

Last  year  we  took  a  reduction  in  the 
acreage  and  this  year  our  farmers  voted 
in  a  free  and  unfettered  referendum  by 
a  vote  of  96.5  percent  to  reduce  their 
acreage  by  another  19.5  percent  during 
the  year  1965.  thus  showing  their  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  minimizing  the  losses  and  to 
perfect  and  strengthen  the  program. 

Now.  even  with  the  19.5-percent  reduc- 
tion in  acreage,  we  are  told  by  the  ex- 
perts in  the  Department  that  this  in  itself 
would  not  be  sufficient.  So  the  farmers 
come  forward  now  with  a  poundage  pro- 
gram. This  poundage  program  is  sup- 
ported, I  woxild  say,  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  farmers  in  the  area,  both  large 
and  small,  because  everybody  agrees  that 
something  must  be  done.  If  nothing  is 
done,  we  are  told  we  will  add  another 
200  million  pounds  of  tobacco  to  our 
carryover  at  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

COSTS    or    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  briefly  here  is 
what  the  program  losses  on  various  crops 


have  amounted  to.  This  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  of  you  from  other  areas. 
The  tobacco  program  over  the  years  has 
lost  only  $38  million;  the  corn  program 
has  lost  $3,148  million  over  the  years; 
wheat  has  lost  $2,946  million;  cotton, 
$2,188  million;  dairy  products,  $3,852 
million.  Our  total  losses  have  amounted 
to  $8,703  million  on  the  basic  crops  In 
32  yeai-s.  On  January  1,  1953 — and  that 
is  a  vei-y  significant  date  in  the  political 
life  of  the  Nation  because  we  had  a  very 
great  change  there — we  had  a  profit  of 
over  $13  million  on  the  price-support 
program  for  our  basic  crops  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  whereas 
now  we  have  losses  amounting  to  over 
$8  billion. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reemphasize  that  the 
long-range  prosperity  of  the  millions  of 
our  people  in  all  phases  of  the  tobacco 
industry  will  depend  in  very  large  part 
upon  the  expansion  of  our  export  mar- 
kets, and  I  am  hopeful  the  administra- 
tion will  see  fit  to  follow  the  course  I 
have  suggested  to  the  President  for  de- 
velopment of  these  outlets  abroad.  But 
today  we  are  before  the  House  seeking 
to  deal  with  an  immediate  situation  that 
endangers  our  tobacco  program.  And  I 
must  say  again  to  this  House  that  with- 
out this  program  a  great  number  of  our 
farmers  would  be  bankrupted,  and  the 
millions  of  people  who  depend  upon  them, 
in  their  own  families,  and  in  the  com- 
munities dependent  upon  a  tobacco 
economy,  would  be  destitute. 

Our  tobacco  farmers  are  willing  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  save  their  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  5721  embraces  changes  in  this 
program  suggested  by  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  tobacco  producers.  It  would 
bring  about  tighter  controls  on  market- 
ings to  deal  with  the  menacing  surpluses. 
It  would  prevent  large  Government  costs 
from  accumulating  against  the  tobacco 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  our  tobacco  farmers  will  approve 
of  this  new  program  in  all  its  details. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  plead  here 
that  the  House  approve  this  bill,  to  give 
the  farmers  an  opportunity,  voting  in  a 
referendum,  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  they  want  to  try  this  approach 
to  their  problems  at  this  time. 

I  express  to  the  Members  my  appreci- 
ation for  their  sympathetic  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  let  me  com- 
mend my  good  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  handled  this  bill 
in  our  full  committee  and  for  the  type 
of  hearings  we  had  in  the  South  where 
we  actually  visited  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  tobacco  legislation.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  practice  to  follow  not  only 
with  regard  to  tobacco  but  with  respect 
to  other  commodities.  I  also  want  to 
commend  our  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Ab- 
bitt]  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he 
conducted  our  subcommittee  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  5721  is  a  bill 
which  tobacco  growers  and  taxpayers  do 


not  want.  It  is  desired  only  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  poundage,  bushelage,  and  bale 
controls.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
statements  which  will  be  made  here  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  5721,  I  can  say 
without  reservation  that  the  only  people 
clamoring  for  the  passage  of  this  type 
of  legislation  are  those  individuals  who 
have  been  pushing  for  mandatory,  strict, 
volume  controls  for  agriculture  over  the 
years  in  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  Ameri- 
can farmers'  ingenuity  and  initiative 
The  adoption  of  HH.  5721  would  set  the 
precedent  for  the  establishment  of  man- 
datory volume  controls  never  before  im- 
posed on  an  American  farmer. 

My  colleagues,  let  it  be  understood 
here  and  now  that  we  are  dealing  with 
more  than  the  tobacco  growers  today. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  would  become 
the  precedent  for  imposing  similar  vol- 
ume restrictions  on  the  producers  of 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  and 
other  farm  commodities.  Nothing  short 
of  absolute  Government  ownership  and 
management  of  the  land  could  place 
greater  restriction^  on  American  agri- 
culture. My  colleagues,  we  certainly  do 
not  want  nor  do  we  need  any  such  Gov- 
ernment controls  on  agriculture.  The 
establishment  of  volume  controls  would 
have  a  direct  effect  on  land  values,  and 
this  argument  was  heard  many,  many 
times  in  our  committee  while  we  were 
considering  this  legislation.  Land  would 
be  valued  on  the  basis  of  the  past  pro- 
duction of  that  land.  If  you  had  been 
fortunate  to  have  a  good  tenant  in  the 
past  who  did  a  good  job  in  farming  your 
land,  your  land  values  would  be  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  had  a  poor 
tenant  who  did  not  get  all  the  production 
from  your  land  that  It  was  capable  of 
producing,  your  land  values  would  be 
low. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  has  been 
amended  since  the  chairman  indicated 
that  he  could  not  support  it  as  it  was. 
But  the  principle  of  volume  control  is 
still  in  this  bill  and  for  this  reason  it 
should  not  pass. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  if 
a  bill  is  bad  in  principle  you  cannot  im- 
prove it  by  adding  some  sweetening 
amendments,  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
embody  that  principle.  Such  a  bill  is 
H.R.  5721.  It  is'' admitted  that  we  have 
a  950-million-pound  surplus  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco,  600  million  pounds  more 
than  required  for  a  normal  reserve,  and 
that  this  surplus  must  be  reduced.  For- 
getting for  a  moment  the  voliune-control 
principle  involved  in  this  bill,  let  us  de- 
termine whether  H.R.  5721  of  the  present 
law  will  reduce  this  tobacco  surplus  more 
in  1965. 

On  page  2  of  the  committee  report  we 
find  that  the  surplus  would  be  reduced 
by  an  estimated  100  million  pounds  if 
H.R.  5721  is  enacted.  I,  for  one.  am  will- 
ing to  take  this  lOO-miUion  figure.  How- 
ever, curiously,  we  do  not  find  anything 
in  the  report  telling  us  how  much  more 
this  surplus  would  be  reduced  in  1965 
under  present  law.  We  do  read  on 
page  2: 

This  bill  would  restore  Flue-cured  acreage 
allotments  to  95  percent  of  the  1964  allot- 
ments, wiping  out  most  of  the  19.5  percent 
acreage  cut  already  announced  for  1965. 
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Mr,  Chairman,  you  will  find  that  on 
page  2  of  the  majority  report.  I  ask  you 
to  turn  to  it.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  at 
this  point  that  this  19.5-percent  acreage 
cut  has  already  been  approved  by  96  Vi 
percent  of  those  tobacco  farmers  voting 
in  a  tobacco  referendum  last  December. 
How  much  would  this  tobacco  surplus  be 
reduced  if  we  permitted  this  already 
voted  19  y2 -percent  cut  to  take  effect? 
This  depends  on  which  set  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statistics  you  want 

to  use. 

I  might  say  a,t  this  point  that  I  called 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  get 
their  estimate  on  this  matter,  and  curi- 
ously enough  they  said  they  could  not 
estimate  it,  so  we  are  going  to  estimate 
it  for  them  with  their  figures,  their  sta- 
tistics. This  cut  could  be  estimated  at  a 
minimum  of  153  million  pounds  of  a 
maximum  of  173  million  pounds.  Mr. 
Chairman,  compare  this  with  100  million 
pounds  reduction  that  this  bill  is  sup- 
posed to  produce. 

In  1964,  a  10-percent  acreage  cut  was 
applied  under  existing  law  and  according 
to  the  Department's  September  1964 
■Tobacco  Situation."  a  6-percent  reduc- 
tion in  production  was  achieved. 

And  that  happens  to  be  found  on  page 
3  of  the  Department's  own  Tobacco  Sit- 
uation Report  of  September  1964.  It  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  assume  that  If 
the  19.5-percent  acreage  reduction  is 
accomplished,  we  could  expect  approxi- 
mately a  12-percent  fcut  in  production. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  applying  this  12- 
percent  reduction  to  the  1,277,000  pounds 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  produced  in  1964, 
we  arrive  at  a  reduction  for  1965  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  153  million  pounds  under 
the  present  law. 

Compare  this,  my  colleagues,  with  the 
100  million  pounds  suggested  under  the 
committee's  majority  report. 

Should  we  want  to  use  the  statistics 
found  In  the  Department's  January  29, 
1965,  "Tobacco  Summary  of  Price  Sup- 
port and  Related  Information,"  we  learn 
that  a  6.8-percent  reduction  was  ob- 
tained in  1964  by  applying  this  same  10- 
percentage  acreage  cut. 

Production  was  reduced  from  1.371  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1963  to  1.277  billion  pounds 
in  1964. 

According  to  the  Department's  own 
figures  this  is  a  reduction  of  94  million 
pounds  from  1963  to  1964. 

Now,  doubling  this  6.8-percent  reduc- 
tion achieved  in  1964  by  a  10-percent 
acreage  reduction,  we  arrived  at  a  13.6- 
percent  reduction  in  production. 

Now,  applying  this  13.6-percent  cut  to 
the  1.277  billion  pounds  of  production 
in  1964,  we  arrive  at  a  reduction  of  slight- 
ly more  than  173  million  pounds  for  1965 
under  the  present  law.  Compare  this 
reduction  if  you  will  with  the  100  mil- 
lion-pound reduction  which  the  spon- 
sors admit  vnW  take  place  under  this 
bill  we  are  considering  today.  Now.  how 
much  would  this  additional  surplus  cost 
for  1965?  Considering  the  support  price 
for  types  21  through  23  of  Plue-cured  to- 
bacco of  40  cents  per  pound,  which  inci- 
dentally is  not  the  highest  but  the  low- 
est price  for  any  Flue-cured  tobacco,  we 
arrive  at  an  additional  cost  of  $21.2  mil- 
lion, when  we  consider  the  53  million- 
Pound  additional  production  as  per  the 


Department's  September  statistics  and 
$29.2  million  cost,  when  we  consider 
the  73-million-pound  additional  produc- 
tion as  per  the  Department's  January 
29  statistics. 

Thus,  my  colleagues,  the  question  of 
cost  is  sqmirely  up  to  you.  A  vote  for 
this  bill  will  mean  an  extra  $21  million 
worth  of  surplus  tobacco  and  po^ibly  as 
much  as  $29.2  million  worth  for  1965 
over  and  above  what  the  cost  would  be  If 
we  permitted  the  present  19.5-percent 
cut  already  voted  by  the  tobacco  produc- 
ers themselves  to  take  effect. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  at  this 

point  say  that  the  committee  report  in 

paragraph  2  of  page  1  states  as  follows: 

The  tobacco  program  has  been  the 

most  successful  of  all  farm  programs. 

Let 'us  move  on  and  examine  some  in- 
teresting featm-es  about  this  bill. 

Under  the  bill  tobacco  farmers  would^_ 
be  allowed  to  carry  forward  from  year  • 
to  year  their  unused  quotas.  This  means 
that  should  a  tobacco  farmer  fail  to 
produce  all  of  his  quota  in  a  given  year 
he  could  carry  forward  the  shortage  and 
produce  it  in  a  later  year.  Not  only  is 
.such  a  provision  self-defeating  as  a  con- 
trol device,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage 
that  would  not — I  emphasize  the  word 
"not" — be  available  to  producers  of  other 
commodities,  such  as  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  Under  both  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs  a  farmer  who  has  a  short 
crop  one  year  cannot  carry  forward  his 
loss  of  production  to  a  subsequent  year. 
Another  sweetener  thrown  into  this 
bill  would  establish  the  farm  yields  on 
the  basis  of  township  or  community 
averages.  County  averages  are  used  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  for  example.  If 
it  is  more  equitable  to  establish  a  to- 
bacco program  based  on  township  and 
commimity  yields  in  order  to  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  individual  fanners' 
production.  Why  is  it  not  more  equitable 
to  do  so  for  other  commodities? 

I  know  you  are  asking  yourselves,  why 
these  sweeteners  in  this  bill.  Could  it 
be  that  the  advocates  of  mandatory  vol- 
ume controls  needed  these  sweeteners  in 
their  desperate  effort  to  sell -this  pro- 
gram? That  is  my  belief,  and  if  you 
believe  as  I  do,  what  safeguards  do  the 
farmers  have  that  these  same  sweeteners 
will  not  be  taken  out  In  subsequent  leg- 
islation once  this  program  gets  under- 
way?     • 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  why  all  the 
hurry  in  making  this  program  effective 
in  1965?  All  arrangements  for  the  1965 
crops  are  already  underway  for  this 
year.  If  this  is  a  good  program  it  will 
withstand  farmer  scrutiny  until  1966. 
If  it  cannot,  it  should  not  pass. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  to  mislead  the  House. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  certainly  do  not. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  In  our  production  pro- 
gram last  year  we  had  an  acreage  reduc- 
tion of  10  percent,  but  we  actually  pro- 
duced 1  percent  more  tobacco  in  1964 
than  in  1963. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man get  those  figures? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  This  is  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco. You  quoted  some  statistics  in 
September.  There  could  not  be  any  ac- 
curate estimate  or  statistics  at  that  time 
because  we  ran  into  the  middle  of  the 
marketing  season  then. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  not  only  quoted  the 
figures  of  September;  I  also  quoted  the 
figures  of  January  29,  1965. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know,  but  you  said 
that  the  10-percent  acreage  cut  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  production  in  1964. 

Mis  LATTA.  By  some  6.8  percent  by 
applying  the  10-percent  cut. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  record  shows  an 
increased  production  by  1  percent. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  read  from  the  De- 
partment's own  record  of  January  29, 
1965.  I  quote  this  to  the  chairman,  and 
I  will  let  him  see  a  copy  of  this. 

Flue-cvired  production  Is  forecast  at  1,277 
Eftilllon  pounds  compared  with  1,371  million 
pounds  in  1963,  an  average  production  of 
1,216  million  pounds. 

These  are  the  Department's  own  fig- 
ures. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    That  was  the  forecast. 
Mr.  LATTA.     This  was  the  Depart- 
ment's own  report  of  January  29,  1965. 
Mr.   COOLEY.     You   used  the  word 
"forecast." 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  not  saying  any- 
thing. I'm  merely  quoting  the  Depart- 
ment's own  report. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  You  certainly  did. 
Mr.  LATTA.  No,  this  report  says  that 
Flue-cured  production  is  forecast  at 
1,277  million  pounds  compared  with 
1,371,  million  pounds  in  1963. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  point  out  these 
figures.  I  have  the  record  here  before 
me.  In  1963  we  produced  1,371,462,000 
pounds.  In  1964  we  produced  1,382,478,- 
000  pounds.  That  is  a  1 -percent  in- 
crease. I  am  reading  these  figures  from 
the  official  1964  crop  summary  published 
by  the  USDA  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
This  increase  in  actual  production  last 
year,  when  we  actually  cut  acreage  by 
10  percent,  is  what  is  disturbing  the 
farmers  and  disturbing  to  all  of  us — 
that  this  acreage  reduction  does  not 
seem  to  bring  about  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  production. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  chairman  wants 
to  dispute  the  Department's  own  records, 
that  is  all  right  with  me.  The  figures 
that  I  just  read  were  submitted  by  the 
Department  as  of  January  29,  1965. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  just  pointing  out 
to  the  House  that  you  are  talking  about 
the  forecast  and  I  am  talking  about  the 
net  result. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  ask  the  chairman 
this  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
production  of  Plue-cured  tobacco  for 
1964  was  1,277  million  pounds? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No — 1,382  million 
pounds. 

Mr.  LATTA.  You  are  talking  about 
1963,  it  was  1,371  million  pounds  in  1963 
Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right— 1.371 
miUion  in  1963.  In  1964,  1,382  million 
pounds.  So  that  we  did  not  reduce  pro- 
duction at  all  but  we  increased  it  by  1 
percent. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  chairman's  figures 
do  not  correspond  to  the  figures  fui:;- 
nished  by  the  Department .  in  the  two 
reports  I  have  referred  to. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  These  are  the  Depart- 
ment's official  reports  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  have  been  reading  the 
Department's  own  reports  and  if  he  has 
later  figures.  I  would  be  pleased  to  see 
them  and  add  them  to  the  two  I  have 
referred  to. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  just  thought  it 
might  possibly  help  to  clear  up  this 
donnybrook  on  statistics  to  point  out 
that  the  carryover  in  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco, as  I  understand  itfdid  increase  by 
1  percent  which  would  correspond  to  the 
figure  that  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  committee  gave  us.  But  that  was 
the  carryover  figure  which  did  increase 
and  not  in  the  production  figure  and,  of 
course,  they  are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  LATTA.  They  are  two  different 
things.  The  figures  that  I  have  given  to 
the  House  are  production  figures  and 
did  not  refer  to  any  carryover  figures  as 
such.  I  was  only  comparing  the  produc- 
tion figvu-es  with  what  the  production 
was  in  1963  and  1964  based  upon  the  two 
,  Department  reports  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  is  certainly  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  cutback  in 
acreage,  as  provided  for  in  this  bill, 
would  be  less  than  the  cutback  in  acre- 
age which  would  occur  if  we  passed  no 
bill.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  on  that 
point;  is  there? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
would  quibble  with  that  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  would  quibble  over  the 
Department's  own  figures  as  to  the  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  other  words,  if  this 
bill  passes,  more  acreage  will  be  in  to- 
bacco production  than  will  be  the  case  if 
the  bill  does  not  pass? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  arguing  with 
the  figures  and  I  am  not  arguing  with 
my  friend  over  the  statements  that  he 
has  made  because  we  use  the  words  "pre- 
^  liminary  estimate"  or  something  along 
-\  that  line.  But  here  we  have  the  actual 
official  figures  of  the  Department.  Now, 
if  we  had  accomplished  what  you  think 
we  did  accomplish  last  year,  I  do  not 
think  this  bill  would  be  here  today 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  saymg.  That  is  part  of  my  argument, 
Mr.  Chaii-man.  If  we  let  the  19.5-percent 
cut  take  place  that  the  tobacco  farmers 
voted  last  December,  you  would  have  a 
greater  reduction  in  production  than 
there  would  be  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  no;  I  have  checked 
with  the  Department's  experts  and  they 
have  assured  me  otherwise. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Matthews]. 
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Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
first  of  all  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  who  has 
worked  so  hard  and  so  effectively  for  the 
farmers  of  America. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  Subcommittee  on  Tobacco, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  the  Honor- 
able Watkins  Abbitt,  who  was  just  as 
fair  as  he  could  be  in  giving  all  of  the 
farmers  of  America  a  chance  to  express 
themselves  on  this  particular  measure. 

We  from  the  tobacco  area  of  this  coun- 
try are  all  united  in  the  conviction  that 
a  tobacco  program  must  continue.  There 
is  no  argument  about  that.  There  is  no 
argument  about  the  fact  that  research 
must  constantly  be  done  to  try  U>  find 
out  more  about  this  charge  that  there  is 
a  link  between  cancer  and  smoking. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
pointed  out,  all  of  the  tobacco  farmers 
and  the  tobacco  industry  are  just  as  in- 
terested in  that  research  as  they  can 
be.  As  we  know,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  engaged  in  research 
on  this  important  matter. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  King],  who  sug- 
gested we  do  away  with  this  program  be- 
cause of  the  charge  that  there  is  a  link 
between  cancer  and  cigarette  smoking, 
that  If  we  do  away  with  this  program  all 
we  will  do  will  be  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco. 

In  Rhodesia  last  year,  where  they  had 
no  control  program,  as  we  have.  350 
million  pounds,  of  extra,  unneeded  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  were  produced,  which  sold 
for  10  cents  a  pound.  So  I  would  say  that 
if  we  have  no  program  the  only  thing 
we  will  do,  believe  me.  Is  to  increase  the 
production  of  tobacco,  which  will  cer- 
tainly not  help  us  solve  this  problem  of 
reducing  cancer  incidence  supposedly  re- 
lated to  tobacco. 

So,  there  are  many  areas  of  agreement. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  were 
at  the  tobacco  hearing  in  Moultrie,  Ga., 
will  recall  that  the  tobacco  farmers  of 
Georgia  and  Florida  were  opposed  to  the 
acreage-poundage  control  proposal.    As 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  tobacco 
problem  will  recall,  for  some  months  the 
Flue-cured-tobacco  farmers  of  Florida 
and  Georgia  have  endeavored  to  get  type 
14  tobacco  treated  as  a  separate  type  of 
tobacco  for  stabilization  administration. 
They  took  their  case  to  the  courts.    They 
told  the  courts  that  type   14   tobacco 
grown  throughout  the  belt,  is  a  different 
kind  of  tobacco.    It  is  grown  exclusively 
by  the  farmers  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 
This  tobacco  was  being  sold.    It  was 
bought  by  the  tobacco  buyers.    The  to- 
bacco producers  of  Georgia  and  Florida 
maintained  that  they  followed  the  best 
instructions  of  their  extension  service 
agents.    They  planted  the  proper  kinds 
of  plants.    They  used  the  best  cultivation 
suggestions.   They  produced  for  the  mar- 
ket.    So.  although  they  have  no  argu- 
ment with  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  grow- 
ers in  other  areas  about  programs  they 
might  want  to  solve  this  problem,  the 
tobacco  growers  of  Georgia  and  Florida 
felt  that  they  should  not  have  to  see  their 
tobacco  acreage  reduced,  because  they 
were  producing  for  the  market.     The 


courts  have  so  far  looked  favorably  on 
this  presentation  of  the  Georgia  and 
Florida  Flue-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

About  2  percent  of  the  tobacco  grown 
in  these  two  States  goes  into  the  stabili- 
zation  corporation.  So  that  is  the  prob- 
lem  we  are  faced  with  insofar  as  our  to- 
bacco growers  are  concerned. 

Later  on  In  this  debate.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal] 
will  propose  an  amendment  to  postpone 
this  program  for  at  least  1  year.  Many 
of  our  farmers  In  Florida  and  Georgia 
have  already  planted  their  tobacco.  They 
have  already  made  arrangements  to  fl- 
nance  the  production.  They  have  bought 
their  fertilizer.  They  have  checked  on 
the  problems  of  lease  and  transfer. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  author 
of  that  particular  measure;  and  23,000  # 
farmers  last  year  took  advantage  of  the 
lease  and  transfer  program.  They  are 
wondering  what  will  happen  to  that  pro- 
gram if  this  new  type  of  control  passes. 

I  hope  that,  at  least,  the  House  will 
pass  the  amendment  to  delay  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  for  1  year  and  give  to 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill 
a  quid  pro  quo,  as  we  face  a  solution  to 
this  Important  problem. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  FuQUAl. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Matthews].  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
H.R.  5721.  but  in  doing  so  I  also  would 
like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  great  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Abbitt]  for  their  kindness  and  fairness 
in  the  hearings  and  so  forth  which  have 
been  going  on  with  respect  to  this  meas- 
ure. 

I.  also,  recognize  that  we  are  united 
In  trying  to  do  something  to  help  our  to- 
bacco program.  The  farmers  of  my  dis- 
trict depend  very  much  for  their  income 
on  tobacco.  Through  the  past  years,  as 
we  have  been  getting  into  the  spiral  of 
Increased  production,  there  has  also  been 
a  general  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
tobacco. 

I  hope  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  will 
consider  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.   O'Neal]    for  postponing   this  for 
another  year  so  that  .we  can  get  ade- 
quate and  thorough  hearings  and  give 
consideration  to  some  type  of  program 
which  can  meet  with  the  support  of  the 
Industry  with  respect  to  this  very  seri- 
ous problem.    It  is  very  evident  and  very 
obvious  that  throughout  this  program 
we  have  had  a  system  which  has  been 
very  successful  through  the  years  until 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  situation  where 
we  have  this  great  deterioration  in  qual- 
ity.   I  think  the  fault  with  our  program 
is  basically  In  the  lower  grades  of  to- 
bacco,  and   there   are   over   some   100 
grades.    It  has   been   generally  priced 
too  high   in  the  marketplace  and  the 
superior  quality  has  been  priced  too  low. 
This  led  to  farmers  trying  to  grow  more 
poundage  in  order  to  get  more  money  for 
their  tobacco.    A  farmer  can  grow  poor 
quality  tobacco  and  make  more  money 
than  he  can  in  trying  to  grow  good  qual- 
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ity  tobacco.    This  program  lent  Itself  to 
this  situation. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  recom- 
mit this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture so  that  in  times  of  calmness  we 
can  give  thorough  study  to  the  possi- 
bility of  some  alternative  measure  rather 
than  this  volume  control.    Farmers  of 
our  area  of  Florida  are  already  planting 
their  tobacco.    I  have  had  many  people 
from  the  Production  Credit  Association 
call  me  as  well  as  bankers  and  fertilizer 
people  call  me  and  say,  "What  are  we 
going  to  do?    We  have  already  loaned 
the  money  to  these  farmers  based  on 
their  ability  to  repay  according  to  pre- 
vious years.    Now  you  are  changing  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game."    That 
is  what  we  are  doing,  gentlemen.    We 
are  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game.    I  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  the  sole  judges  of  this 
and  give  equity  to  the  people  of  my 
State  of  Florida  who  have  already  pro- 
ceeded on  this  basis.    It  is  less  than  SVst 
months  from  now  before  the  tobacco 
markets  will  open.    By  the  time  this  can 
pass  the  other  body,  the  machinery  put 
into  motion  for  holding  a  referendum,  it 
will  be  too  late,  and  our  farmers  will 
certainly  suffer  under  this  program.    I 
might  add  in  the  State  of  Florida  in 
past  years  and  particularly  in  the  past 
year  we  have  had  less  than  2  percent 
of  our  tobacco  going  into  stabilization. 
You  can  have  all  of  the  other  arguments 
you  want  to  make,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
we  are  producing  quality  tobacco  and 
the  amount  going  into  stabilization  is 
very  evident  when  we  have  less  than  2 
percent.    So  the  overall  program  does 
need  some  kind  of  study  so  that  we  can 
give  thorough  hearings  to  this. 

I  appreciate  the  gentlemen  here  going 
into  the  field  to  hold  hearings  so  that 
the  farmers  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  but  they  will  tell  you,  I  think, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  farmers 
are  very  much  opposed  to  this  coming  in 
at  such  a  late  date  and  particularly 
when  we  just  passed  a  referendxim  this 
past  December.  I  imagine  at  the  very 
time  this  referendum  was  being  held  the 
people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  coming  up  with  this  idea  of  the 
acreage-poundage  control  with  no  men- 
tion being  made  until  we  get  back  into 
this  session  of  Congress  and  then  there 
is  this  tremendous  rush. 

I  do  not  know  why  there  Is  this  rush 
on  the  part  of  the  supporters  and  han- 
dlers of  this  bill.  Maybe  it  is  hecause 
there  are  certain  court  cases  pending 
that  would  separate  our  type  14.  I  do 
not  know  and  I  will  not  judge  their  mo- 
tives, but  there  is  some  reason  why  there 
Is  the  urgency  to  come  tn  at  this  time 
and  try  to  change  the  rules  while  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned an  amendment  which  will  be  of- 
fered. Will  this  be  a  recommittal 
motion  to  send  it  back  to  the  commit- 
tee, or  will  it  amend  the  body  of  the 
legislation  to  delay  for  1  year  the  povmd- 
age  scheme?    Can  you  clarify  that? 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes.  It  will  delay  it 
for  1  year. 

Mr.    FINDLEY.    It    will    delay    the 
whole  business  for  1  year? 
Mr.  FUQUA.    Right. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    In  other  words,  the 
19^2 -percent    acreage    cut   would   take 
effect  ?  t  ' 

Mr.  FUQUA.  "That  would  be  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr,  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FindleyI. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  a  couple  of  questions  to  the 
m^ority  side.  As  I  understand,  the 
need  for  this  legislation  results  from  the 
excessive  supplies  that  have  been  ac- 
cumulated, as  set  forth  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  report.  The  excessive  sup- 
plies have  accumulated  because  of 
dramatic  increases  in  the  production  of 
tobacco.  Therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  cut  back  this  surplus 
accumulation.  The  farmers  have  ap- 
proved the  program  under  which  a 
19 1/2 -percent  acreage  cut  will  take  effect 
this  year. 

Would  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  have  any  objection  to  an  amend- 
ment which  would  retain  that  19y2-per- 
cent  cutback,  still  retaining  the  pound- 
age formula  they  desire?  It  seems  to 
me  such  would  have  the  desirable  effect 
of  cutting  back  still  more  the  total  to- 
bacco production,  if  that  is  the  real 
purpose  of  this  bill. 

Would  the  gentleman  have  any  ob- 
jection to  an  amendment  which  would 
leave  intact  the  provision  of  the  present 
law  which  requires  a  19y2-percent  cut- 
back in  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  even 
though  it  would  still  permit  on  the  re- 
maining acres  this  povmdage  formula? 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  someone  on  the 
majority  side  would  comment  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  imder- 
stands.  of  course,  that  if  the  bill  Is  de- 
feated you  would  take  a  19^2 -percent 
acreage  reduction.  If  you  pass  the  bill, 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
affected  do  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  1965  acreage,  embracing  a 
19y2-Percent  cut,  will  remain  in  effect 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  they  do  approve  the 
acreage  cutback  it  would  be  about  14V2 
percent? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  they  approve  the  bill 
we  get  to  an  entirely  different  program. 
There  is  no  side-stepping  the  fact,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 
brought  out.  that  those  people  who  are 
supporting  this  biU  are  now  and  have 
been  and  will  hereafter  be  in  favor  of 
strict  controls. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Am  I  then  correct 
that  even  if  this  bill  passes  and  the  farm- 
ers approve  it  by  the  required  two-thirds 
vote  it  would  result  In  a  cutback  in  acre- 
age planted  to  tobacco  compared  with 
the  planting  of  last  year? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Yes,  but  not  as  much 

as  1945. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  would  it  not  help 
to  achieve  this  desired  result  of  a  cutback 
of  tobacco  production  more  effectively  if 
we  retained  the  191/2 -percent  figure  in- 
stead of  stepping  back  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  suggested? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  such  an 
amendment  would  be  consistent  with  the 
bill  itself,  because  we  are  changing  the 
entire  basis  of  the  program. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  the  program  as 
set  forth  in  this  proposal  does  provide 
for  a  cutback  in  acreage;  and  would  it 
not  help  the  cause  of  reducing  the  sur- 
plus if  we  retained  this  higher  level  of 
acreage  cutback  instead  of  the  lower 
level?  ^„ 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chahman,  the 
cut  basically  would  be  in  pounc^e. 
Part  of  the  acreage  cut  would  be  tc^ 
turned  but  the  permanent  cut  would  be 
in  pounds  instead  of  acres.  Even  th^ 
existing  successful  program  for  the  last 
25  years,  virith  periodic  acreage  cuts,  has 
hurt  some  tobacco  farmers.  With  in- 
creased costs  of  production,  many  to- 
bacco farmers  have  been  forced  to  in- 
crease 3^elds  per  acre  in  order  to  stay  In 
business.  They  cannot  continue  to  stand 
acreage  cuts.  This  legislation  will  en- 
able them  to  adopt  a jM^gram  consist- 
ent with  their  problewf  and  needs  and 
fair  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Why  reduce  the  acre- 
age cutback  at  all?  If  you  are  going  to 
cut  two-thirds,  why  not  cut  100  percent 
as.  in  effect,  approved  by  the  tobacco 
growers  in  the  latest  referendum? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  May  I  also  add  that 
we  are  trying  to  provide  a  program  that 
will  produce  quality  tobacco  for  both 
home  and  foreign  consimiption.  We  are 
losing  our  export  market;  at  least,  we 
are  not  increasing  our  exports  as  we 
should — ^percentagewise. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  get  the  feeling  that 
one  of  the  results  of  our  tobacco  pro-     . 
gram  has  been  a  reduction  In  the  quality 
of  the  American  tobacco. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Not  necessarily. 
Farmers  with  reduced  acreage  from  year 
to  year  have  used  culture  practices  and 
improved  production  methods  which 
have  enabled  them  to  produce  high 
yields — in  some  instances  as  high  as  3.500 
or  4,000  pounds  an  acre.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  market  that  many  pounds  per 
acre  under  this  program. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Our  prc^ram  has  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  in  quality  of  tobac- 
co; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Some  people  say  so  and 
so  differ. 

Mr.  CHELF.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.   I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna  has  said,  in  years  gone  by  our 
farmers  used  to  normally  and  steadily 
produce  about  800  to  1,000  pounds  of 
good  tobacco  per  acre  per  year.  Now,  the 
800-pound  and  1,000-pound  figure  was 
about  a  normal  production. 

Over  the  years,  as  we  have  cut  the 
quota,  the  acreage  allotment,  they  have 
naturally,  just  like  wise  human  beings 
are,  tried  to  overcome  the  deficiency. 
They  have  made  the  rows  a  little  closer 
together.  They  have  used  fertilizer  to 
the  extent  where  now  as  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  pointed  out  so  ap- 
propriately,  it  has  reached   the  point 
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where  some  sure  able  to  produce  4,000 
and  5,000  pounds  per  acre,  and  I  have 
heard  of  one  case  where  one  farmer  pro- 
duced 6,000  pounds  of  tobacco  on  1  acre 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  was  that  in- 
ferior tobacco? 

Mr.  CHELF.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem that  means  so  much  to  our  farmers. 

Not  very  long  ago  we  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived a  cut.  •V^  did  not  want  to  do 
that  any  more  than  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
cut  my  throat  right  now.  But  it  was  the 
only  reasonable  and  fair  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances.  However  it 
was  a  bitter  thing  to  do,  but  we  did  it. 
We  were  desperate  in  order  to  try  to 
save  our  entire  tobacco  program  that 
had  been  so  highly  successful  for  over 
25  yeaK.  A  program  that  had  literaUy 
saved  Aur  tobacco  farmers.  One  that 
had  produced  a  smile  on  the  faces  and 
a  song  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  tobacco 
growers— large  and  small.  Yes.  a  pro- 
gram that  had  not  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   What  more  can  one  expect  ■> 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  disturbed  at  the 
indication  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
tobacco  program  has  been  a  reduction 
in  quality. 

I  have  one  other  question:  If  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  really  to  cut 
back  on  the  surplus  problem,  why  per- 
mit 110  percent  of  the  poundage  pro- 
vided in  this  quota  system  to  be  mar- 
keted? Why  not  stick  to  100  percent' 
Why  permit  this  10-percent  slippage' 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago, 
we  put  that  in  as  a  tolerance.  It  does 
affect  the  overall  program,  because 
If  a  man  markets  10  percent  more  this 
year,  in  1965,  he  will  just  market  10 
percent  less  in  1966.  So.  as  I  say  in  2 
years  the  program  should  be  well  under- 
way. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  would  you  not 
have  a  greater  production  discipline  if 
you  stuck  to  the  100-percent  figure' 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  he  wants  more  strict  controls' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  assume  that  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  control 
the  production  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Well,  would  It  not  be 
more  effective  if  we  stuck  to  the  100- 
percent  figure? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  I  recall  we  had 
that  figure  once  at  5  percent  and 
changed  it  to  10  percent. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  object  to  an 
amendment  to  change  the  figure  from 
110  to  100  percent? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  I  would.  I  would 
object  to  any  amendment  to  the  bill,  ex- 
cept one  or  two  that  I  believe  would  im- 
prove it.  However.  I  do  not  think  such 
an  amendment  as  the  gentleman  refers 
to  would  improve  it  at  all 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  making  my  ini- 
tial remarks,  I  have  seen  a  third  set  of 
figures  put  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  production  of  1964 


As  the  members  of  the  committee  might 
have  discovered,  in  this  matter  we  have 
three  sets  of  figures.  This  set  I  have 
just  seen,  is  2  days  later  than  the  set  to 
which  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks. It  shows  the  tobacco  production 
in  1964  at  1,382  million  as  contrasted  to 
their  report  of  January  29  of  1.277  mil- 
lion pounds. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  O'Neal]. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity, first,  to  publicly  thank  my  dlstin- 
guishe^chairman  for  his  graciousness  in 
permitting  me  to  appear  here  at  this 
time  and  also  my  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  for  his  graciousness 
and  fairness  in  holding  one  of  the  hear- 
ings in  my  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  my  colleagues  from  Florida,  at  the 
proper  time  I  shall  offer  an  amendment. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  de- 
lete from  the  bill  the  requirement  that 
the  proposed  acreage-poundage  program 
be  put  into  effect  for  the  1965  crop. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  section  317  is  the 
portion  of  the  bill  which  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  institute  this 
program  this  year.  It  begins  on  page  7 
at  line  9  and  continues  through  line  6  on 
page  8. 

This  amendment  strikes  out  this 
paragraph— that  is,  paragraph  (b)— and 
there  is  no  reference  to  1965  elsewhere 
throughout  the  bill.  The  amendment 
also  reletters  subsequent  paragraphs  in 
section  317  and  changes  internal  refer- 
ence to  these  paragraphs  which  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  bill. 

The  amendment  makes  no  change 
whatever  in  the  rules  that  fix  quotas.  It 
keeps  the  same  years  1959-63  for  deter- 
mining averages  so  that  no  one  could  be 
hurt  or  helped  by  another  year.  The 
farmer  who  pours  on  the  fertilizer  this 
year  cannot  increase  his  quota  and  the 
farmer  who  has  a  crop  failure  cannot  be 
hurt  by  this  amendment. 

Now  let  us  see  why  this  amendment  is 
desirable.  ^ 

It  is  simply  a  Hatter  of  being  fair  to  a 
large  number  of  growers  in  Florida. 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  perhaps 
other  States. 

If  this  bill  should  pass  it  would  be  like 
changing  the  niles  in  the  middle  of  the 
game.  The  bill  itself  is  of  doubtful  and 
debatable  fairness  all  the  way  through, 
but  certainly  no  fairminded  person 
would  agree  that  the  laws  which  bind 
the  competitors  should  be  amended  in 
the  process  of  the  competition  itself. 

The  game  is  underway  in  Florida  and 
Georgia.  The  whistle  has  blown.  Even 
if  it  has  not  blown  a  little  farther  north 
the  preparations  have  all  been  made  and 
a  last-minute  rules  change  is  still  unfair 
when  the  growers  have  been  officially 
notified  by  the  umpires  that  the  rules 
would  be  those  in  effect. 

To  understand  what  I  am  saying,  let 
me  remind  those  of  you  whose  interest 
in  tobacco  is  somewhat  more  objective 
and  academic,  that  for  many  years  we 
have  had  an  acreage  allotment  system. 

The  allotments  have  been  voted  by  the 
growers  themselves  In  referendums  on 
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proposals  submitted  by  the  Secretarv  nf 
Agriculture  well  in  advance  of  the  cr^l 
year  to  be  affected.  "°P 

The  farmers  have  taken  six  acreage 
cuts  in  11  years.    Within  the  past  2  ye&rl 
two  acreage  cuts  have  been  imposed-. 
one  a  10-percent  cut,  and  another  a  19 1 
percent  cut. 

The  last  such  cut  of  19.5  percent  was 
voted  by  the  growers  last  December  is 
approximately  2  weeks  prior  to  the  con ' 
vening  of  the  89th  ^Congress. 

The  cut  was  proposed  and  the  referen 
dum  was  called  so  that  it  would  affect 
this  very  1965  crop,  and  all  of  this  was 
done  in  ample  time  for  the  farmer,  the 
banker,  the  tenant,  and  everyone  con 
cerned  and  affected  to  make  his  plans 
mnd  know  what  to  expect  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  farmer,  of  course,  did  not  like  the 
cut,  but  he  dutifully  and  perhaps  wisely 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  long-' 
range  interests,  voted  it  upon  himself. 

And  now  what  has  happened?  Before 
our  seats  are  warm  certain  interests  be- 
gin talking  about  changing  the  whole 
system— the  U.S.  Government  in  a  sense 
contracted  with  the  farmer  for  1965  but 
certain  parties  want  the  Government  to 
break  that  contract  and  force  another 
one  down  the  unwilling  throats  of  those 
who  might  choose  to  vote  against  it. 

This  proposed  bill  was  not  conceived 
overnight. 

It  is  too  intricate  for  that.  No  doubt 
the  planning  was  going  on  in  the  De- 
partment at  the  very  time  the  December 
referendum  was  being  conducted— but 
whether  I  am  correct  in  this  surmise  or 
not.  many  tobacco  growers  relied  upon 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  rules 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
referendum. 

He  relied  on  them  when  he  talked  to 
his  banker,  he  relied  on  them  when  he 
entered  contracts  with  his  landlord  or 
tenant,  as  the  case  may  be:  he  relied 
on  them  when  he  bought  his  supplies, 
prepared  his  land,  transplanted  his 
plants  and  fully  committed  himself  to  a 
certain  size  crop  in  the  year  A.D.  1965. 

It  may  be  that  because  of  the  later  sea- 
son the  farmer  in  Virginia  or  North  Car- 
olina can  withstand  this  change,  but 
with  varying  degrees  of  hardship  the 
grower  to  the  south  cannot.  Equity  does 
not  take  into  consideration  how  many 
people  are  being  denied  equity.  A  mat- 
ter is  either  fair  to  the  minority  as 
well  as  majority  of  the  growers,  or  it  is 
unfair,  period. 

Now.  what  is  the  harm  that  is  done, 
and  how  is  it  too  late  for  the  farmer  who 
sent  me  up  here  to  represent  him  before 
fair-minded  colleagues? 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  the 
farmer  took  six  acreage  cuts. 

But  strangely  enough,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  this  bill  gives  him  a  14-per- 
cent acreage  increase  before  cutting  his 
normal  or  average  poundage  that  he  will 
be  permitted  to  sell. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  is  really  trying 
to  fool  the  farmers.  The  theory  is  that 
in  giving  him  more  acres  but  cutting  his 
pounds  he  will  be  more  selective  in  what 
he  takes  to  market  and  this  bill  will  help 
him  to  be  more  selective.  The  quality 
Is  expected  to  improve.    But  what  about 
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the  competition  in  the  quality  market 
for  the  man  for  whom  it  is  too  late  to 
increase  his  acreage?  Tobacco  farmers 
have  a  hard  time  staying  alive.  It  is  a 
borderline  existence  and  many  will  be 
treated  unfairly  by  being  required  to 
take  an  unfair  rule  change  when  it  is  too 
late  fOTrJiim  to  compete  fairly  with  those 
who  are  his  competition. 

If  it  was  a  case  of  cutting  acreage  all 
could  cut,  but  my  farmers  carmot  in- 
crease this  year.  If  you  must  pass  this 
law  of  doubtful  fairness  in  many  other 
respects.  I  call  on  you  to  give  those  who 
enter  the  race  an  even  start  by  post- 
poning it  until  1966.  That  is  »11  the 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  f'UTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  for  his  statement  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks  and  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  from  the  State 
•bf  Florida. 

The  people  in  Georgia,  and  I  represent 
the  biggest  Flue-cured  tobacco  growing 
district  in  Georgia,  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation.  As  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out.  we  are  already  planting 
tobacco.  Our  seedbeds  have  been  pre- 
pared and  plants  are  going  into  fields 
now.  We  have  worked  out  our  lease 
agreements.  This  legislation  so  far  as 
our  farmers  are  concerned  is  entirely 
untimely.  So  I  join  my  colleagues  first 
in  opposition  to  this  bill  and  next  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  effort  to  try  to  get 
this  bill  amended  to  extend  the  effective 
date  of  it  to  1  year  from  now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts]. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  first  I 
want  to  say  this  bill  has  no  relationship 
whatsoever  to  the  question  of  health  and 
smoking.  Whether  this  bill  passes  or 
not.  we  do  have  a  tobacco  program  and 
we  are  going  to  have  tobacco  which  will 
be  supported  at  the  same  level  of  sup- 
ports that  it  will  be  supported  if  this  bill 
passes.  So  we  can  dismiss,  so  far  as  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, any  reference  to  or  any  consid- 
eration of  the  health  angle  in  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion because  it  does  not  touch  it — top. 
side,  or  bottom. 

Now  let  us  deal  with  another  subject. 
Is  this  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Federal  Government  and  the  Congrress 
to  force  something  on  the  tobacco  grow- 
er? Let  us  look  at  the  terms  of  the  leg- 
islation. What  does  it  say?  It  says  that 
after  this  Congress  passes  this  legisla- 
tion and  after  the  President  signs  it.  it 
shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  propose  this  problem 
back  to  the  farmers  in  all  sections,  and 
of  course  that  is  the  tobacco  fanners. 
And.  imless  more  than  two-thirds  of 
them  approve  it.  it  does  not  become  ef- 
fective. 

So  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make  a 
sound  argument  that  we  are  forcing  any- 
thing on  anybody  becauBe,  goodness 
Knows,  I  have  always  been  willing  to  go 
along  and  when  two-thlrd$  of  the  peo- 
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pie  want  something,  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  it.  That  is  the  way  all  of  our 
programs  have  been  run.  This  legisla- 
tion does  not  change  that  basic  factor 
in  any  respect. 

In  other  words,  if  the  farmers  do  not 
want  it,  after  we  pass  it,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  have  one-third  of  them  go  out 
and  say,  "we  do  not  want  it,"»and  they 
will  not  have  it. 

So  those  two  questions  should  not  be 
given  much  consideration  so  far  as 
whether  one  supports  or  does  not  sup- 
port this  piece  of  legislation. 

Why  is  this  legislation  here?  It  is  here 
for  two  reasons. 

I  want  to  say  first  that  I  represent  the 
largest  burley  tobacco  district  In  the 
United  States  and,  for  that  matter,  in 
the  world.  I  am  a  tobacco  farmer.  I 
have  been  producing  tobacco  ever  since 
1929.  I  know  the  problems.  I  know 
what  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
attempting  to  nin  the  acreage  program, 
has  been  faced  with. 

Every  year  when  we  got  a  cut  in  acre-  - 
,^ge,  what  did  I  do?  What  did  all  the 
other  farmers  do?  We  went  to  the  fer- 
tilizer manufacturer  and  we  bought  some 
more  fertilizer.  We  hauled  out  some 
more  manure.  We  planted  our  plants 
closer  together.  As  a  result  of  that  we 
offset  to  a  good  extent,  and  sometimes 
to  a  full  extent,  the  effect  of  the  acreage 
cut  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  put  on  us. 

We  have  realized  for  a  long  time  now 
that  this  is  not  the  solution.  We  have 
been  discussing  this  problem  in  the  com- 
mittee for  more  than  10  years,  even  while 
I  was  on  it.  We  realize  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  control  production  solely  on 
the  basis  of  acreage,  because  farmers 
will  not  let  us  do  it.  They  will  put  on 
more  fertilizer.  They  will  do  better  In 
their  cultivation  practices.  They  will 
crowd  their  tobacco.  It  just  cannot  be 
controlled  that  way. 

This  is  the  principal  reason  why  we 
have  piled  up  in  the  hands  of  the  asso- 
ciations large  stocks  of  tobacco  which 
are  on  loan,  on  which  the  taxpayers  may 
lose  and  are  pretty  apt  to  lose  some 
money. 

This  bill  was  brought  here  in  order  to 
let  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  say  how 
many  pounds  of  a  certain  type  of  to- 
bacco could  be  marketed,  period.  No 
matter  what  size  acreage  allotment  a  per- 
son has,  if  he  can  market  only  so  many 
pounds  he  cannot  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  large  surplus  we  now  have  on 
hand. 

I  say  to  you  this  will  be  very  beneficial 
for  another  reason. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  first  starting  to  grow 
tobacco,  we  grew  about  800  pounds  per 
acre.  We  now  get  4,000  or  5,000  pounds 
an  acre.  We  have  absolutely  deteriorated 
the  quality  of  our  tobacco,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  when  I  made  a  trip  to  Europe 
as  the  head  of  a  tobacco  subcommittee 
to  determine  what  was  happening  to  our 
markets,  particularly  with  reference  to 
Flue-cured  tobacco,  I  was  told,  "you  have 
deteriorated  your  quality  by  overfertiliz- 
ing,  by  using  too  much  MH-30,  and  by 
overcrowding."  This  will  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  give  perhaps  a  fe^more  acres 
than  he  would  allow  imder  the  19^2- 


percent  cut,  but  at  the  same  time  to  set 
the  top  limit  on  the  amount  which  can 
be  produced.  He  can  reduce  the  amount 
produced  every  year. 

I  say  to  everyone  here,  irrespective  of 
what  might  be  said,  if  you  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  intends  to 
honestly  administer  this  program,  he 
can  reduce  the  production  imder  it  below 
the  19^3 -percent  acreage  cut.  If  you  do 
not  believe  that  he  means  to  reduce  the 
production  of  tobacco,  he  can  turn 
around  next  year  and,  undej-  the  program 
we  have,  double  it.  ^ 

1  will  say  this  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment:  If  the  legislation 
is  passed  afed  if  the  amendment  should 
hapE>en  to  fail,  if  one-third  of  the  farm- 
ers turn  it  down,  it  will  not  be  in  effect 
in  1965.  There  will  be  another  oppor- 
trniity  to  vote  for  it  in  1966,  and  another 
opportunity  in  1967. 

I  cannot  see  why  anyone  should  sen- 
sibly argue  that  if  two-thif^s  of  the 
farmers  vote  for  it  in  LJXJo  wte  should 
deny  them  the  privilegre  of  making  this 
change  and  deny  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  the  right  to  have  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  limit  the  production  of 
tobacco  so  that  consumption  and  pro- 
duction will  get  in  line  with  one  another 
and  save  everybody  money. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATTS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  The  gentleman,  in  what 
he  has  had  to  say  here,  has  been  emi- 
nently correct,  because  not  only  does  he 
represent  the  largest  burley  tobacco  dis- 
trict in  America,  but  he  and  I  together, 
the  gentleman  standing  in  the  well  and  I. 
are  the  two  Members  whose  districts 
produce  three-fourths  of  the  total  burley 
crop  of  the  Sttite  of  Kentucky,  which,  in 
turn,  produces  65  percent  of  the  total 
burley  crop  of  the  world. 

Mr.  WATTS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Therefore,  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  program.  Would  the 
gentleman  not  say  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Record  that  last  year  we,  and — our  to- 
bacco F>eople — came  in  and  voluntarily 
requested  that  our  burley  acreage  be  cut 
10  percent  and  again  this  year  did  we 
not  ask  for  that  very  same  thing,  which 
made  a  total  of  a  20-percent  cut  in  order 
to  try  to  save  the  program?  In  other 
words,  this  was  done  to  police  and  to 
protect  the  entire  tobacco  program 
which  has  operated  so  well  for  over  25 
years. 

Mr.  WATTS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, except  even  though  we  cut  it  10  per- 
cent last  year  in  acreage  and  10  percent 
the  year  before,  we  made  very  little  of  a 
cut  in  the  amount  of  tobacco  produced. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  agree.  The  gentle- 
man so  correctly  stated  that  by  this 
chemical  fertilizing  we  are  unfortu- 
nately and  unwittingly  destroying  our 
own  tobacco  crop  and  thereby  ruining 
our  oversea  market.  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  go  along  with  this 
bill,  because  we  need  it  and  we  need  it 
desperately. 
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Mr.  WATTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FUQUA.    We  shall  overcome. 

Mr.  CHELF.  As  the  gentleman  says, 
we  shall  overcome. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  conclude  by  repeating  again 
that  all  in  the  world  this  bill  does  is  to 
allow  the  farmers  to  say  whether  they 
f^^  want  this  or  not.  If  they  want  to  keep 
what  they  have,  they  have  the  right 
imder  this  legislation  to  do  it.  All  in  the 
world  that  they  have  to  do  is  for  one- 
third  of  them  to  go  to  the  polls  and  say 
that  this  does  not  suit  me,  and  then  you 
just  will  not  get  it.  However,  if  they 
want  to  clean  up  their  own  house  and 
put  it  in  ord§r,  which  is  costing  the  tax- 
payers many,  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  want  to  balance  production  against 
consumption,  then  we  will  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  do  it.  I  think  Congress 
would  be  unfair  if  they  said  to  the  farm- 
ers, "You  are  in  a  box  here  where  you 
are  going  to  ruin  yourself  and  ruin  the 
tobacco  program"  when  we  can  give 
them  the  opportimity  to  put  into  effect  a 
program  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  control  production.  I  thank 
you. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Hagan]. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, thank  you  very  much  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  diflQcult  for 
me  to  attempt  to  follow  such  an  able 
speaker  as  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Watts]. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  5721  which 
also  is  an  unusual  occurrence  for  me  as 
regards  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  and  my  beloved  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  [Mr.  Cooley].  However,  I 
,  do  SQ,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  request  of 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  at  least  98 
percent  of  the  tobacco  growers  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Georgia. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  current 
law,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  Congress  has  estab- 
hshed  guidelines  to  be  followed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  on  Flue-cured  tobacco  In  that  he 
Is  required  to:  First,  determine  the 
amount  of  normal  supply  which  consists 
of  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption 
and  exports,  plus  175  percent  of  the  nor- 
mal year's  domestic  consumption  and  65 
percent  of  a  normal  year's  exports;  sec- 
ond, after  determining  the  amount  of  the 
normal  supply,  the  Secretary  then  must 
add  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  nor- 
mal supply  in  order  to  determine  the 
reserve  supply  level;  third,  after  deter- 
mining the  normal  supply  and  reserve 
supply  level  of  tobacco,  the  Secretary 
must  armounce  a  national  marketing 
quota  which  may  be  marketed  which 
^will  make  available  during  such  mar- 
keting,year  a  supply  of  tobacco  equal  to 
the  reseVve  supply  level." 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5721, 
Congress  sets  no  guidelines  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Secretary  in  determining 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  Flue- 


cured  tobacco  and  leaves  the  matter  en- 
tirely to  his  discretion.  H.R.  5721  pro- 
vides: First,  that  the  Secretary  estimates 
the  amount  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  which 
will  be  utilized  during  the  marketing 
year;  second,  plus  the  amoimt  that  will 
be  exported  during  the  marketing  year; 
third,  that  these  amounts  are  to  be  ad- 
justed upward  or  downward  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary,  in  his  discre- 
tion, determines  is  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  or  for  effecting  an 
orderly  reduction  of  excessive  supplies. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  5721  and  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  adopted,  the  Secretary  can  do  as 
he  sees  fit  without  any  control  from  Con- 
gress nor  will  the  individual  tobacco 
farmers  have  any  standing  in  Federal 
court  to  complain  or  protest  relative  to 
the  discretionary  acts  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  5721,  section  317(a)  (2)  provides: 

National  average  yield  goal  for  any  kind  of 
tobacco  means  the  yield  per  acre  which  on  a 
national  average  basis  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  Improve  or  Insure  the  usability 
of  the  tobacco  and  Increase  the  net  return 
per  pound  to  the  growers.  In  making  this 
determination,  the  Secretary  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  such  Federal-State  production 
research  data  as  he  deems  relevant. 

It  is  noted  that  the  natibnal  average 
yield  per  acre  is  not  based  on  the  his- 
torical yield  per  acre  natiMiwide,  but  Is 
based  solely  on  what  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  improve  or  insure  the 
usability  of  tobacco  and  increase  the  net 
return  per  pound  to  the  growers.  At  the 
present  time,  the  figure  of  1,854  poimds 
is  being  used  as  a  national  average  yield 
per  acre,  however,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  this  should  be  cut  to  1,284, 
he  is  authorized  to  do  so.  Again,  he  uses 
his  unfettered  discretion  without  any 
guidelines  or  restraints.  The  fact  that 
an  individual  farmer  may  have  individual 
yield  of  3,000  pounds  per  acre  for  the 
past  5  years  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  that 
farmer  and  he  will  have  no  assurance 
that  he  will  be  allowed  to  grow  anything 
like  3,000  pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre  be- 
cause the  Secretary  is  not  bound  by  the 
1.854  pound  national  average  yield  per 
acre  and  he  can  change  this  1,854  poimd 
national  average  yield  per  acre  to  any 
figure  which  he  individually  determines. 

The  national  average  yield  per  acre 
Is  one  of  the  factors  used  in  determining 
the  individual  farm  yield  and  by  manipu- 
lating the  national  average  yield  goal,  the 
Secretary  is  empowered  to  juggle  the  in- 
dividual farm  yield  in  any  manner  he 
sees  fit.  Further,  under  H.R.  5721,  the 
Secretary,  in  making  this  determination, 
is  specifically  relieved  from  complying 
with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  7 
U.S. C. A.  1301(16)  (c)  which  provides: 

The  latest  available  statistics  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  making  the  determinations  required 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
chapter. 

Under  H.R.  5721: 

The  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to 
such  Federal-State  production  research  data 
as  he  deems  relevant. 

It  is  not  mandatory  for  the  Secretary 
to   use   any  particular  prodtibtion  re- 


search data,  such  as  the  latest  available 
statistics  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
again  the  Individual  tobacco  producers 
would  have  no  recourse  in  the  Federal 
courts  seeking  relief  from  the  Secretary's 
determination  regardless  of  how  unfair 
or  unequitable  his  determination  may  be. 

This  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  current 
lawsuit  brought  by  the  three  tobacco 
farmers  against  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture where  they  alleged,  and  the 
courts  have  so  ruled,  that  the  Secretary 
failed  to  comply  with  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  re- 
quiring him  to  keep  and  use  the  latest 
available  Federal  Government  statistics 
in  making  determinations  pertaining  to 
the  various  factors  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
production  including  whether  or  not 
there  was  such  a  difference  in  supply  and 
demand  conditions  for  type  14  Flue-cured 
tobacco  as  to  warrant  it  being  treated  as 
a  kind  of  tobacco.  It  was  the  Secretary's 
failure  to  comply  with  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  that 
gave  the  Federal  Courts  jurisdiction  to 
require  the  secretary  to  do  those  things 
which  the  court  decision  has  ordered  him 
to  do.  Under  the  provisions  of  H.R,  5721, 
the  Federal  courts  would  not  be  em- 
powered to  issue  any  such  order  against 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  for  any 
future  determinations  which  he  might 
make  pertaining  not  only  to  the  na- 
tional average  yield  goal  but  also  to  the 
national  marketing  quota. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  5721. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Belcher]. 
.  Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  been  privileged  to  hear  all  of 
this  debate.  But  I  will  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members  of  the  House  I  have 
certainly  enjoyed  that  which  I  have 
heard.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  first 
time  that  I  ever  heard  of  the  tobacco 
hitting  the  fan.  Always  before,  during 
the  14  years  and  3  months  that  I  have 
served  on  this  committee,  the  chairman 
and  the  various  members  of  the  Tobacco 
Subcommittee  would  always  get  up  and 
say,  "Your  wheat  program,  your  feed 
grains  program  ought  to  be  like  the  to- 
bacco program.  We  never  have  any 
problems  with  tobacco.  Whenever  pro- 
duction exceeds  consumption,  wfe  just  cut 
back  our  acreage.  We  cut  back  19  per- 
cent, we  cut  back  10  percent,  and  we 
balance  it.  This  tobacco  program  has 
never  cost  the  Federal  Government  a 
dime.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  we  take 
in  more  money  than  we  ever  spend." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  today  for  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  just  how  unfair  this 
tobacco  program  is.  I  have  never  heard 
the  terms  "inequitable,"  "unfair,"  "un- 
just," and  "an  abuse  of  power"  Inferred 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  as  many 
times  on  an  agricultural  bill  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  know  that 
those  tobacco  boys  ever  would  fall  out. 
I  did  not  know  they  ftiistreated  each 
other  that  way.  I  did  not  know  that 
tobacco  farmers  would  deliberately  go 
out  and  try  to  outsmart  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  extent  that  they  de- 
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creased  the  value  of  their  tobacco  so 
much  that  they  were  not  able  to  sell  It  to 
anyone.  ^Then,  to  think  that  two  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
two  distinguished  Members,  would  both 
come  down  here  in  the  well  of  the  House 
and  admit  to  that  kind  of  conduct. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  just  complained  about 
the  power  given  to  the  SecretaiT  of  Agri- 
culture. Well,  my  land,  this  bill  does  not 
give  any  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture compared  to  that  omnibus  farm 
bill  that  was  introduced  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
been  a  Secretary  90  days,  the  majority 
side  of  this  committee  wanted  to  turn  the 
entire  legislative  power  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. All  he  needed  to  do  was  just  write 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope — an  old  en- 
velope at  that— the  kind  of  program  he 
wanted. 

He  would  send  that  down  to  Congress, 
and  if  the  Congress  did  not  within  a 
period  of  20  days  repeal  his  act,  it  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  Then  to  think 
these  boys  from  Georgia  would  just  com- 
plain about  the  fact  he  could  set  it  at  a 
thousand  pounds  or  2,000  poimds  as  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  tobacco  to  be 
produced.  I  wonder  where  you  gentle- 
men were  when  this  omnibus  bill  was 
up  for  consideration  back  there  when  we 
were  fighting  for  our  lives?  I  am  glad 
to  know,  though,  that  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  Its  problems,  too. 

I  have  not  taken  any  part  In  this  argu- 
ment. I  have  not  cared  very  much  one 
way  or  the  other,  because  I  quit  smoking 
cigarettes  20  years  ago,  and  I  quit  chew- 
ing tobacco  when  I  quit  playing  first  base 
In  baseball.  They  do  not  raise  a  single 
pound  of  tobacco  In  my  district.  Since 
that  time  I  have  not  had  very  much  In- 
terest In  the  tobacco  program.  I  always 
felt  It  was  a  good  thing  to  stay  out  of 
things  that  you  had  no  business  in,  and 
I  figured  I  did  not  have  any  business  get- 
ting Into  this  tobacco  program.  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  it  today,  but  I  hope  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  him  and  the  committee,  it 
Is  one  of  the  great  committees  of  the 
House,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Tobacco 
Subcommittee,  will  not  so  grossly  mis- 
treat the  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  and  have  them  come  down  here  and 
say  inequitable,  unfair,  unjust,  abuse  of 
power,  and  so  forth.  Why  do  you  not 
treat  these  fellows  fair  over  there? 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  would  like 
to  say.  I  do  not  care  about  this  pound- 
age business.  You  can  set  it  up  on 
poundage,  acreage,  or  any  other  thing 
you  want  to.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  just 
one  question  of  my  Chairman:  Is  this 
going  to  be  a  precedent  for  feed  grains, 
wheat,  dairy  products,  and  all  other 
products — and  I  refer  to  this  poundage 
business? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  whether  it  will  be  a  precedent  or 
not,  but  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman,  as 
he  knows,  this  has  been  a  very  con- 
troversial matter  in  the  committee  for 
10  or  12  years.  The  only  reason  the  bill 
Is  here  now  Is  because  the  farmers  them- 
selves have  asked  for  the  bill.  They 
want  this  bill. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
unfairness  and  inequity.  That  Is  their 
statement.  But  I  did  not  want  to  get 
that  poundage  business  started  here  as  a 
precedent,  because  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  tobacco  program  was  a 
program  entirely  different  from  all  other 
programs.  One  of  the  reasons  was,  it 
always  worked,  and  all  of  the  other  pro- 
grams did  not.  So.  therefore,  if  It  Is 
necessary  for  you  to  have  poundage  now 
to  solve  and  cure  those  sins  you  have 
been  committing  all  these  years  in  your 
tobacco  program,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
for  you  to  have  whatever  you  need.  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  an  argument 
with  the  one  assurance  you  are  not  going 
to  try  to  put  this  over  into  other 
products. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  We  are  not  admit- 
ting we  have  committed  any  sins  over  all 
of  these  years  in  this  toftacco  program. 
This  has  been  a  very  successful  program 
for  25  years.  It  happens  just  that  from 
necessity,  the  tobacco  farmers  are  pro- 
ducing more  pounds  per  acre.  We  are 
engaged  in  competition  with  the  rest  of 
the  world;  for  example,  Rhodesia,  Can- 
ada, and  so  forth.  But  even  with  con- 
trol this  program  has  been  successful 
for  25  years.  We  are  trying  to  exercise 
an  ounce  of  prevention  now  rather  than 
a  pound  of  cure  later.  If  the  farmers 
are  willing. to  adopt  an  acreage-pound- 
age control  program,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  their  Income  while 
looking  after  the  interest  of  all  the  tax- 
payers of  America,  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  commended  for  their  altruism,  even 
though  they  know  It  Is  In  their  own  self- 
Interest  In  the  long/run.  This  legislation 
just  gives  them  the  "right  to  vote"  for 
this  new  approach.  Since  It  Is  so  late  In 
the  year,  they  may  vote  against  it,  but 
basically  they  now  know  the  acreage- 
poundage  approach  must  be  tried.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  things  which 
must  be  done  as  I  will  point  out  in  my 
own  remarks  later. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
throw  even  one  chunk  under  the  wheels 
of  a  program  that  has  worked  as  good 
as  you  say  the  tobacco  program  has 
worked.  I  hope  it  continues  to  work. 
I  hope  this  bill,  if  you  get  it  passed,  cures 
all  of  your  evils.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  fun 
for  the  first  time  in  14  years.  I  have  got 
to  talk  about  the  tobacco  program.  I 
have  had  to  defend  the  wheat  program 
and  the  feed-grain  program  and  the 
dairy  program  and  everything  else.  I 
just  could  not  pass  up  the  opportunity  to 
have  just  a  little  fun  with  the  tobacco 
boys  since  they  have  had  so  much  fun 
with  me. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Let  us  all  hang  together 
or  we  will  hang  separately.  Now  I  have 
stayed  with  you  in  the  past;  now,  dear 
boy,  you  stay  with  me  today. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  tell  you  what — 
if  you  quit  treating  those  Georgia  boys 
so  darn  unjust,  maybe  I  can  go  along 
with  you. 


Mr.  CHELF.  It  will  be  like  St.  Paul 
on  the  road  to  Damascus.  Suddenly 
they  will  see  the  light  and  they  will  join 
with  us. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  my  distinguished  and 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  chairman 
of  the  House  Agricultuiflt  Committee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Abbitt],  chairman  of  the  Tobacco  Sub- 
committee, the  entire  membership  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  members  of 
the  staff  for  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  they  have  handled  this  legisla- 
tion and  brought  it  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration by  this  body. 

While  proposing  legislation  designed 
to  help  our  farmer  protect  the  integrity 
of  his  tobacco  program  In  the  Immediate 
years  ahead,  the  committee  clearly 
states  that  it  is  not  intended  as  the 
ultimate  answer  for  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducer. We  all  know  that.  It  does,  how- 
ever, offer  ,the  farmers  another  major 
choice — another  important  step  in  what 
I  hope  is  the  right  direction.  Of  course, 
the  choice  is  theirs  at  the  ballot  boxes. 
This  legislation  does  not  force  anything 
upon  anyone.  Otherwise,  I  would  not 
support  it. 

This  legislation  simply  gives  our 
tobacco  farmers  the  choice  of  keeping 
their  25-year-old  acreage-control  pro- 
gram for  the  next  3  years  or  of  going  to 
the  acreage-poundage  program  proposed 
by  this  legislation. 

No  one  can  deny  that  this  has  been  an 
extremely  critical  and  crucial  year  for 
the  entire  tobacco  industry.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  everyone  inter- 
ested In  the  tobacco  industry  £ind  in  its 
future,  especially  tobacco  growers,  ap- 
preciate the  many  tobacco  danger  signs 
appearing  on  the  horizon. 

We  all  know  the  facts.  The  existing 
program  has  worked  well  for  many  years 
with  balanced  supplies,  favorable  prices 
and  little  or  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
It  has  been  rightly  called  the  most  suc- 
cessful farm  program  we  have.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  tobacco  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  cigarettes  tended  to  offset 
increased  per-acre  yields  and  prices 
trended  upward. 

In  more  recent  years,  however,  for 
many  well-known  reasons,  problems  have 
developed.  High  yields  have  more  than 
offset  acreage  cuts.  There  has  been  a 
decline  In  the  quality  of  tobacco  and  a 
loss  In  export  trade.  Accelerated  in- 
crease in  per-acre  yields  of  Flue-cured 
and  burley  tobaccos,  which  constitute 
about  90  percent  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
duced, have  by  no  means  reached  a  limit. 
Records  show  many  yields  of  3,500 
pounds  per  acre  and  higher,  and  research 
shows  that  these  yields  can  be  substan- 
tially Increased.  Along  with  such  yields, 
tobacco  has  deteriorated  In  quality. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agrciulture  fig- 
ures show  that  In  1946-50,  31  percent 
of  U.S.  Flue-ciu-ed  tobacco  graded  in 
first,  second,  and  third  qualities.  In  1962, 
It  was  only  10.3  percent.  We  have  failed 
to  share  In  the  increase  in  world  tobacco 
trade  primarily,  we  are  told  by  foreign 
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manufacturers  and  importers,  because  of 
a  decline  in  the  quality  of  U.S.  Flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  trends 
that  have  developed  to  create  our  prob- 
lem. In  1954-58,  Flue-cured  tobacco 
yields/ averaged  1.509  pounds  per  acre. 
In  1964,  estimates  are  that  the  average 
yield  will  turn  out  to  be  2,203  pounds  per 
acre.  With  continued  reductions  in  acre- 
age allotments,  it  is  only  natural  that 
farmers  wUl  seek  to  increase  their  yields. 
Many  of  them  have  been  forced  to  do  so. 
They  cannot  be  blamed,  for  without  in- 
creased yields  per  acre,  some  of  them 
could  not  have  survived  all  of  the 
acreage  cuts  they  have  sustained.  In 
fact,  some  have  not  been  able  to  survive. 
They  have  left  the  farm.  Nonetheless, 
such  increased  yields  have  resulted  in 
excessive  supplies  of  tobacco  and  these 
supplies  now  endanger  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram in  many  ways. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  figures  in- 
dicating how  Flue-cured  tobacco  pro- 
duction has  generally  risen  while  acreage 
allotments  were  being  reduced.  The  196i, 
crop  was  larger  than  the  1954  crop,  while 
the  1964  acreage  allotments  were  40  per- 
cent below  those  of  1954. 

To  make  thi^^bnpleasant  picture  a  lit- 
tle clearer,  in  IMO-  the  marketing  quota 
in  poundage  wa^  proclaimed  at  618  mil- 
lion pounds;  7^.210  acres  were  allotted 
for  this  prodjiCtion.  That  year— the  year 
1940 — tl^e-^ue-cured  States  produced 
760  mllliON^ounds  for  an  average  yield 
of  1,025  pouhd^per  acre.  This  was  142 
million  poimds  ih^eKcess  of  the  market- 
ing quota. 

.  The  1964  marketing  quota  in  poundage 
was  1,134.997,830  pounds  and,  the  allot- 
ted acreage  for  such  production  was 
638,240.  On  this  acreage  allotment  in 
1964,  which  was  119.970  acres  less  than 
in  1940,  we  produced  1,383  million  pounds 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  for  an  average 
yield  of  2.203  pounds  per  acre.  Note  that 
the  1964  yield,  with  119,970  less  acres 
than  in  1940,  was  more  than  double  that 
of  1940. 

I  said  earlier  that  we  are  not  keeping 
up  on  world  trade.  Notwithstanding  the 
increased  demand  for  Flue- cured  to- 
bacco in  the  world  markets,  U.S.  exports 
have  remained  rather  constant  at  450 
million  pounds.  Let  us  take  a  brief  look 
at  this  picture.  In  1950-54,  670  miUion 
pounds  a  year  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
moved  from  the  free  world  countries  with 
the  U.S.  share  being  66  percent.  In  1955- 
59.  the  amount  was  780  million  pounds 
per  year  with  the'  U.S.  share  being  60 
percent.  In  1960-64,  our  U.S.  share  was 
a  little  over  50  percent.  In  1964  alone, 
the  latest  preliminary  figures  I  have  in- 
dicates our  share  to  be  only  45  percent. 
Last  year  Rhodesia,  India,  and  Canada 
all  had  record  exports  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

The  upshot  ^i)f' all  these  statistics  in- 
dicates that  excessive  supplies  of  tobacco 
hive  accumulated  in  this  country  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  our  existing  tobacco* 
program.  Every  producer  is  certainly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  acreage  yields  of 
tobacco  are  increasing  faster  than  mar- 
ket outlets  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Improved  scientific  knowledge  of  cul- 
tural practices,  in  spite  of  cutbacks  in 
some  nations — such  as  here  in  the  United 
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states  and  Canada — have  resulted  in 
huge  surpluses  of  Flue-cured  tobaccos  In 
many  of  the  principal  Flue-cured  na- 
tions—such as  the  United  States,  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  India,  Canada,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  resultant  surpluses 
have  had  a  significant  impact  in  the 
world  markets. 

Long  recognized  as  one  of  the  giants 
in  the  tobacco  world,  Southern  Rhodesia 
has  inherited  from  the  now-defunct  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  the 
title  of  the  world's  second  largest  tobacco 
producers  and  exporter.  As  you  here 
know,  Southern  Rhodesia  is  our  strong- 
est competitor  in  the  international 
market. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  is  of 
interest  that  Rhodesian  farmers  began 
to  grow  tobacco  70  years  ago  and  by  the 
time  of  World  War  II.  experts  were  aver- 
aging, I  am  told,  30  million  pounds  a  year 
as  compared  to  the  U.S.  total  then  of 
421  mUlion  poimds. 

A  recent  Government  report,  called  to 
my  attention,  stated  that  the  harvest 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  in  Rhodesia  was 
60  percent  above  the  harvest  a  year 
earlier.  It  was  by  far  the  largest  harvest 
of  tobacco  on  record  in  Rhodesia — nearly 
all  of  which  is  destined  for  world  mar- 
kets— and  sold  at  an  average  price  of  32 
cents  per  pound.  This  was  one-third 
lower  than  the  average  price  for  the  pre- 
vious crop  and  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  recent  U.S.  prices  for  Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

Turkey  has  a  record  tobacco  crop  this 
year  and  the  crop  in  Greece  is  above 
average.  The  Philippines  also  have  a 
surplus  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  this  year. 

I  am  advised  that  the  U.S.  exports  of 
Flue-fcured  tobacco  is  in  competition 
primarily  with  exports  from  Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland,  Canada,  and  India.  Turkey 
and  Greece  are  the  main  producers  and 
exporters  of  oriental  tobacco,  which  also 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  competitive  with 
Flue-cured. 

I  do  not  want  to  confuse  you  or  myself 
with  a  lot  of  statistics,  but  a  few  figures 
tell  the  story  of  increased  competition  in 
world  markets  faced  by  U.S.  producers. 

The  production  of  Flue-cured  and  ori- 
ental tobacco  in  the  major  exporting 
countries,  in  1964.  was  70  percent  greater 
than  in  the  1950-54  period,  10  years 
earlier.  It  was  almost  one-third  larger 
than  the  average  for  the  more  recent 
years  1956-60. 

Not  that  misery  always  loves  company, 
but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  tobacco 
production  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is 
also  in  financial  difficulty  as  a  result  of 
this  big  upsurge  in  production.  Cana- 
dian growers  had  difficulty  in  selling 
their  large  1963  crop  and  cut  back  acre- 
age 25  percent  this  year. 

In  view  of  the  large  crop  and  low 
prices  in  Rhodesia  in  1964,  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  growers  adopted  a  volun- 
tary-control scheme,  designed  to  reduce 
production  in  1965  by  20  to  25  percent. 

Earlier  I  stated  that  tobacco  problems 
involved  many  a  paradox  and  I  referred 
to  the  surpluses  resulting  from  improved 
cultural  practices  and  their  impact  upon 
world  markets. 

Paraphrasing  one  U.S.  cigarette  ad- 
vertisement, another  paradox  is  found 


in  the  fact  that  more  people /the  world 
over  are  smoking  more,  but  the  tobacco 
farmer  is  enjojong  it  less. 

In  spite  of  substantial  gains  in  the 
number  of  cigarette  smokers  in  the 
United  States  and  also  throughout  the 
world,  the  U.S.  tobacco  farmer  is  enjoy- 
ing  a  smaller  share  of  the  world  market 
than  the  1951-55  average. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  factors  re- 
sponsible  for  this,  but  there  are  two,  be- 
yond  control  of  the  farmer,  which  ob- 
viously contribute  to  such  a  situation 
They  are: 

First.  An  upsurge  in  the  popularity  of 
filters,  which  require  less  tobacco  per 
cigarette  than  regular  cigarettes.  Filter- 
tip  production  last  year  accounted  for 
about  36  percent  of  the  total  free  world 
output,  compared  with  33  percent  in 
1962,  and  less  than  10  percent  in  1955. 

Second.  All  manufacturers  now  have 
facilities  to  make  rhany  more  cigarettes 
from  a  given  quantity  of  tobacco  through 
the  general  practice  of  processing  sheet 
tobacco,  or  so-called  "homogenized"  to- 
bacco. 

Another  important  problem  over  which 
the  tobacco  grower  has  no  control  in- 
volves the  countless  attacks  being  made 
by  antitobacco  groups  in  this  country, 
Canada,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world.  They  seem  to  increase  in  inten- 
sity and  frequency. 

Goverrunent  activity  in  the  current  to- 
bacco-and-health  controversy  is  another 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  to- 
bacco grower  and  the  tobacco  industry. 

As  we  all  know,  the  report  of  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Advisory  Cgmmittee  on 
'Smoking  and  Health"  contained  the 
judgment  that  "cigarette  smoking  Is  a 
health  hazard  of  sufficient  importance 
in  the  United  States  to  warrant  appro- 
priate remedial  action." 

We  remember  the  rash  of  antismok- 
ing  activity  in  the  public  press  which 
followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report. 

The  antismoking  campaign's  latest 
demonstration  was  the  aruiouncement  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Conunission  that  it  in- 
tended to  issue  regulations  requiring  that 
cigarette  packages  be  labeled  with  an 
appropriate  device  to  warn  smokers  of 
their  probable  danger,  incidentally,  this 
matter  must  be  disposed  of  before  July  1 
this  year  in  view  of  the  effective  date  of 
both  the  "labeling  rule"  and  the  "warn- 
ing in  advertising"  requirement  in  con- 
nection with  cigarette  packages  and  cig- 
arette advertising. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  ^ 
Office  of  Education,  and  the  Children's 
Bureau,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Education  Association, 
and  many  voluntary  and  professional 
health  agencies  are  initiating  so-called 
educational  and  informational  programs 
about  smoking.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
those  so-called  education  programs  are 
designed  to  treat  the  report  of  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Advisory  Committee  as 
the  final  authority  on  the  subject  of 
'Smoking  and  Health." 

Being  neither  S,  doctor,  a  scientist,  a 
chemist,  a  pathologist,  a  statistician,  nor 
any  other  kind  of  tobacco  expert,  I  do 
not  pose  as  an  authority  on  the  technical 
and  scientific  aspects  of  this  problem. 
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However,  I  am  convinced  ihat  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  of  such  trahscending  im- 
portance to  this  country — in  fact,  to  the 
entire  world— and  affects  so  many  mil- 
lions of  people  In  such  a  variety  of  sig- 
nificant ways,  that  any  action  which 
might  be  found  necessary  should  be  taken 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
composed  of  the  duly  elected  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people. 

It  is  regrettable  that  so  many  people 
do  not  realize  that  this  giant  of  our  na- 
tive creation,  which  saved  Jamestown 
and  became  the  taproot  of  American 
commerce,  has  so  grown,  multiplied  and 
developed  that  it  is  a  primai-y  economic 
factor  in  the  affau's  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world. 

It  is  nurtured  by  750,000  farm  families 
*in  21  States.  Approximately  1.5  million 
businesses  share  In  the  tobacco  trade, 
supplying  niaterials,  equipment,  trans- 
portation, distribution,  and  merchandis- 
ing services.  I  am  advised  that  there  are 
about  578  plants,  big  and  small.  In  30 
States  that  manufacture  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. It  is  estimated  that  some  17  mil- 
lion people  depend  on  tobacco  for  all  or 
part  of  their  livelihood. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  excise  taxes 
on  tobacco  products  in  1963  yielded  $3.3 
billion.  In  the  32-year  history  of  Gov- 
ernment farm  programs,  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram costs  have  been  less  than  $100  mil- 
lion, .while  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments have  collected  approximately  $52 
billion  in  taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products. 

The  tobacco  industry,  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer,  involves,  I  am 
told,  $8  billion  In  annual  business.  In 
North  Carolina  alone,  of  the  $1.2  billion 
in  total  farm  receipts  last  year,  $600  mil- 
lion came  from  tobacco  sales — approxi- 
mately one-half  of  North  Carolina's  farm 
income. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews], 
pointed  out  during  legislative  committee 
hearings  last  year,  the  approximate  $3.3 
billion  annually  in  taxes  on  tobacco 
^  means  that  the  tobacco  farmers  are,  in  a 
»  sense,  underwriting  or  offsetting,  the  cost 
of  all  price  support  programs  for  the 
whole  country.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Mat- 
thews Is  not  supporting  this  particular 
bill,  although  I  understand  his  position. 

I  believe  all  of  us  associated  with  the 
tobacco  industry  share  the  concern  of 
our  people  over  questions  regarding 
"smoking  and  health."  As  hvmian  be- 
ings, we  are  interested  in  the  health  of 
our  fellow  men.  As  tobacco  growers  and 
representatives  of  growers,  we  have  a 
natural  interest  in  their  present  and 
future  welfare.  In  fact,  to  bring  It  even 
closer  home,  we  are  concerned  about  our 
o\vTi  health  and  the  heajtii  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

No  one  will  or  should  argue  against 
government  warning  the  consumer  In 
an  appropriate  and  proper  way  that  he 
is  jeopardizing  his  health,  if,  Indeed,  that 
is  the  case,  by  smoking  cigarettes  or 
otherwise  using  tobacco. 

But  the  real  question  here  is,  whether, 
in  an  age  of  science,  we  should  accept  as 
final  proof  of  tobacco's  danger,  findings 
based  on  statistical  correlation. 

The  Surgeon  General  himself,  after 
having  read  and  carefully  studied  the  re- 


port of  his  Advisory  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health,  has  stated  that 
Intensive  research  is  needed  to  determine 
the  charges  against  cigarette  smoking, 
and  to  make  smoking  safer.  I  think  this 
Is  an  appropriate  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Surgeon  General — especially  when 
we  look  at  some  of  the  serious  economic 
facts  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

If  thereafter  research  determines  that 
tobacco  Is  indeed  as  dangerous  as  some 
have  said,  and  that  nothing  can  be  done 
to  make  cigarettes  safe,  then  will  be  the 
time  for  such  labeling  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  proposed. 

In  my  talks  with  tobacco  producers  in 
recent  months,  the  concensus  Is  that  the 
current  No.  1  tobacco  problem  Is  to  find 
a  way  to  bring  U.S.  production  of  tobacco 
more  nearly  in  line  with  demand  just  as 
soon  as  f>ossible.  As  I  have  previously 
pointed  out,  each  year  the  mounting  in- 
creases of  sm-plus  crop  receipts  present 
a  serious  threat  to  our  entire  tobacco 
program. 

The  concensus  among  farm  groups 
seems  to  be  In  support  of  some  kind  of 
acreage-potmdage  control  program;  a 
program  to  imp^ve  quality,  limit  the 
poundage  that  may  be  marketed — thus 
bringing  supply  more  nearly  in  line  with 
demand — and  increase  exports.  This 
legislation  which  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  has  reported  for  om*  consid- 
eration contains  such  a  proposal  which 
the  farmers  should  be  permitted  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  as  they  see  fit. 

Although  tobacco  growers  are  faced 
with  many  problems  from  all  sides,  as 
I  stated  earlier,  I  believe  there  is  sub- 
stantial agreement  among  them  right 
now  that  our  most  Immediate  need  is  to 
take  a  comprehensive  look  at  our  to- 
bacco program  with  a  view  of  determin- 
ing what  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  our 
supply  of  all  types  of  tobacco  in  line  with 
demand. 

Cuts  in  either  acreage  or  poundage  or 
both  will  not  alone  solve  our  problem. 
In  fact,  many  farmers  would  be  out  of 
business  If  we  simply  adopted  the  acre- 
age-poundage program  proposed  in  this 
bill  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  armual 
supply  in  line  with  demand,  and  stopped 
there. 

In  addition  to  this  legislation  and  the 
program  it  offers,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  every  possible  ave- 
nue to  improve  the  quality  of  our  tobacco 
and  to  increase  the  sales,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

How  can  the  quality  of  harvested  Flue- 
cured  and  other  tobaccos  be  increased? 

How  can  the  production  of  low  quality 
tobaccos  be  discouraged  or  prevented? 

Have  we  made  full  use  of  all  of  the 
means  at  our  disposal  to  increase  the 
sales  of  tobacco,  both  at  home  and 
abroad? 

Has  an  all-out  positive  educational 
campaign  among  growers  through  every 
available  knowledgeable  communications 
media  been  attempted? 

In  thinking  of  om-  agricultural  export 
trade,  has  full  and  adequate  use  been 
made  of  section  32  funds  and  of  the  pro- 
visions of  titles  I,  n,  m,  and  IV  of  Public 
Law  480? 

Have  we  made  full  use  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  with  its  "kit"  of 
n^otlating  powers? 


Have  we  placed  enough  emphasis  upon 
sales  for  dollars? 

Have  we  sought  wherever  possible  and 
wise  to  remove  trade  restrictions  which 
now  limit  sales  of  U.S.  leaf? 

Have  we  made  all-out  efforts  to  have 
sales  made  under  the  provisions  of  spe- 
cial trade  programs  when  feasible? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  above  are  some 
of  many  questions  which  need  to  be  an- 
swered by  action  in  one  or  more  areas 
to  supplement  any  action  which  may  be 
taken  through  this  legislation  to  reduce 
our  aimual  production  of  tobacco. 

In  my  opinion,  the  answer  to  the  health 
scare  Is  more  and  more  research.  When 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  appeared 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  year  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  appropriations  and  health  research,  I 
was  dumbfounded  to  learn  that  at  that 
time  the  PubUc  Health  Service  was 
spending  only  about  $1.2  million  on  re- 
search toward  understanding  and  con- 
trolling such  elements  in  smoking  as  may 
be  discovered  to  be  Injuriotis  to  human 
health. 

Of  this  total,  only  $345,000  represented 
research  which  was  being  conducted  in 
the  Public  Health  Service's  own  labora- 
tories and  other  facilities. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for 
years  we  have  known  that  tobacco  might 
be  injurious  to  health,  depending  upon 
the  age  of  the  individual  using  it  and 
the  extent  of  its  use,  hearings  before  the 
tobacco  subcommittee  in  January  1964, 
revealed  that  the  Federal  Govenmient 
had  been  spending  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  percent — 0.072 — of  the  revenue  col- 
lected from  tobacco  products  on  health 
research. 

In  passing  on  tills  legislation,  remem- 
ber that  countless  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans are  dependent  upon  tobacco  and  a 
soimd  tobacco  program  for  their  liveli- 
hoods. 

We  have  had  problems  before.  We 
have  solved  them  before.  Tobacco  grow- 
ers have  successfully  dealt  with  many 
problems  In  the  past.  It  was  352  years 
ago  that  American  colonists  found  they 
could  grow  tobacco  profitably  in  the  New 
World. 

Within  a  few  years  tobacco  was  so 
profitable  that  It  was  planted  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  food  crops.  The  govern- 
ing authorities  ordered  each  person  "to 
plant  at  least  2  acres  of  corn  for  him- 
self and  for  each  male  servant"  in  order 
to  assure  an  adequate  harvest  of  food 
crops. 

Then,  23  years  later,  tobacco  produc- 
tion had  become  so  excessive  in  relation 
to  available  markets  that  a  production 
restriction  and  price  maintenance  agree- 
ment was  \yorked  out  between  the  local 
government  and  the  tobacco  buying  mer- 
chants. 

We  are  told  that  as  a  part  of  this  early 
agreement,  production  in  1639,  1640,  and 
1641  was  to  be  Limited  to  1,200,000  pounds 
of  good  quality  tobacco  a  year  and  the 
merchants  agreed  "to  accept  40  pounds 
for  each  100  pounds  of  indebtedness  due 
them." 

Tobacco  was  to  be  purchased  at  not  less 
than  3  pence  per  poimd.  The  quality 
problem  was  handled  by  appointing 
"viewers"  to  destroy  inferior  tobacco.    If 
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necessary  the  viewers  were  directed  to 
bum  excess  crops. 

I  mention  these  problems  which  Amer- 
ican tobacco  producers  encountered  and 
dealt  with  more  than  300  years  ago  be- 
cause they  are  so  similar  to  the  problems 
they  are  wrestling  with  today. 

This  legislation,  while  far  from  per- 
fect, as  the  committee  report  points  out, 
does  give  our  tobacco  farmers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  freely  choose  for  themselves  to 
retain  their  existing  acreage  control  pro- 
gram or  to  adopt  the  acreage-poundage 
proposal  contained  therein. 

It  is  true  there  are  differences  among 
producers  concerning  the  method  of  es- 
tablishing the  poundage  base  for  each 
farm.  In  addiliion,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  facners,  while  approving  the 
poimdage  Approach  to  supply  adjust- 
ment, oppose  the  poundage  program  for 
1965.  They  contend  that  planning  for 
the  1965  crop,  including  land  leases, 
tenant  arrangements  and  production 
materials  is  too  far  advanced,  and  th^t 
this  would  impose  hardships  upon  many 
producers.  "^1^-^  sure  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  position.  On  the  other, 
hand,  those  farmers  who  are  anxious  for 
the  inauguration  of  a  poundage  program 
this  year  supported  by  the  USDA,  stress 
that  imder  the  current  acreage  allot- 
ment program,«with  the  continuing  ex- 
plosion of  present  acre  yields,  many  new 
millions  of  poimds  of  tobacco  will  be 
piled  upon  the  present  surplus  heap, 
making  immensely  more  difficult  any 
shift  to  a  poundage  program  next  year 
or  thereafter. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences, 
and  even  though  a  bill  of  this  kind  will 
of  necessity  contain  some  inequities  that 
cannot  be  eliminated,  the  safety  valve 
herein  contained  is  the  provision  for 
referendxma  in  which  tobacco  fanners 
may  freely  make  the  decision  for  them- 
selves. When  this  bill  is  considered  in 
the  Senate,  I  am  sure  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  that  body  will  carefully 
consider  any  remaining  objections  and 
suggestions  which  are  not  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  by  the  House  Committee  and 
by  this  body.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
minds  of  even  fair  men  such  as  we  have 
on  the  House  Agricultural  Committee 
and  in  "this  body  cannot  perfect  legis- 
lation which  will  anticipate  all  eventual- 
ities and  eliminate  all  possible  inequities. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  If  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed  and  our  farmers  adopt  the 
acreage-poundage  approach,  as  we  gain 
experience  in  the  operation  through 
poundage  quotas,  I  know  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  improve  this  program 
and  perfect  the  legislation  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CHELF.  In  the  final  analysis,  it 
will  all  be  decided  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves and  if  two-thirds  of  them  want  It, 
they  can  have  it  and  if  they  do  not  want 
it.  they  can  kill  it. 

Mr.  POUNTArirr-  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.  They  can  take  it  or 
leave  it. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  if  he  knows  the  views 
on  this  legislation  of  the  farm  organiza- 
tions or  groups  representing  farmers  such 
as  the  American  Farm  Bureau? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  Grange  and  the 
Farmers  Union  are  both  for  the  bill. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  ts  against 
it.  In  fact,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
February  24,  1965,  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Watkins  M.  Abbitt,  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee.  That  letter  is 
as  follows: 

American  Farm  BxmEAU  Fedbbation,      j^ 
February  24,  1965: 
The  Honorable  Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 
Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Tobacco,   U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Abbitt:  We  appreciate 
being  asked  to  express  the  views  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  a  hearing  of 
your  subcommittee  on  HJi.  4352  and  similar 
bills  that  would  provide  for  acreage-poundage 
marketing  quotas  for  tobacco. 

The  voting  delegates  of  the  member  State 
farm  bureaus  to  the  APBP  annual  meeting 
have  for  many  years  opposed  poundage  con- 
trols on  any  commodity.  They  reaffirmed  this 
policy  at  our  annual  meeting  in  December 
1964.  Therefore,  the  organization  must  op- 
pose the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Would  you  please  make  this  letter  a  part  of 
the  hearing  record? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B.  Situman, 

President. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  pleased  that 
Ohio  has  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture my  colleague  from  northwestern 
Ohio  [Mr.  LattaL  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  We  grow 
in  our  district  in  Ohio,  believe  it  or  ndt, 
rather  large  quantities  of  binder  and 
filler-type  tobacco.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  those  people  who  grow 
and  market  that  kind  of  tobacco  are 
for  or  against  this  particular  legislation? 

Mr.  LATTA.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  I  might  say  that  for  1965 
tl^y  would  not  be  included  in  this  pro- 
gram, though  for  subsequent  years  they 
could  be.  A  letter  from  one  of  your  good 
constituents,  Mr.  Eldene  Lambert  of 
Arcanum,  Ohio,  was  received  by  our 
chairman  and  I  would  like  to  read  It,  if 
I  may.    The  letter  follows: 

Arcanum,  Ohio, 
Februxiry  26.  1965. 
Hon.  Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 
Chairman,    Tobacco    Subcommittee,    House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Room  1310, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  tobacco  growers 
of  type  42,  43,  and  44  would  like  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  poundage  legislation  for  rea- 
sons as  follows:  We  can  control  acres  but 
cannot  control  pounds  because  of  the  weath- 
er factor,  involved.  If  we  have  rain  with 
moderate  temperature  we  have  a  very  good 


crop.    If  we  have  a  hot  dry  sumn;ier  our  crop 
will  fall  short  by  500  to  800  pounds  per  acre 
Therefore  we  do  not  want  the  poundage 
control  for  western  Ohio. 
Yours  truly, 

Eldene  Lambert. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  thank  the  gen. 
tleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Abbitt]. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  this  bill  is 
not  as  complicated  as  you  might  have 
been  led  to  believe,  I  say  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  our  tobacco  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  sure  whether  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram know  any  more  about  it  now  than 
they  did  when  we  started,  because  of  the 
various  positions  that  have  been  taken. 

This  bill,  in  simple  language,  provides, 
if  enacted  into  law,  that  within  30  days 
after  its  enactment  the  Secretary  shall 
call  for  a  referendum  in  1965  for  the 
Flue-cured  producers  to  vote  whether  or 
not  they  desire,  for  the  years  1965,  1966, 
and  1967,  to  go  on  an  acreage-poundage 
allotment. 

Before  this  program  can  go  into  effect 
it  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  participating. 

I  hear  a  lot  about  voting  these  days 
around  the  Capitol.  I  assiune  that  a  lot 
of  people  are  in  favor  of  voting.  I  am 
surprised  that  some  of  our  people  would 
be  opposed  to  the  farmers  expressing 
their  views  and  opinions  as  to  the  type 
and  kind  of  program  they  desire. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  Congress  act- 
ing to  make  a  change.  It  will  simply 
permit  the  referring  of  the  matter  to  the 
producers,  and  before  the  program  can 
be  changed  and  a  new  program  t>ut  into 
effect,  two-thirds  of  those  participating 
In  the  referendum  will  have  to  approve 
the  change. 

Something  was  said  about  hurrying  up. 
This  Is  no  new  program.  It  has  been 
before  us  for  many  years.  The  chairman 
designated  a  subcommittee  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  a  poundage  bill  some  8  or  10 
years  ago.  The  committee  went  through 
the  tobacco-producing  areas.  It  held  a 
hearing  in  Virginia.  It  held  a  hearing  in 
North  Carolina,  and  on  down  the  line. 
At  that  time  the  people  were  not  con- 
vinced we  needed  the  program. 

Something  was  said  about  the  Depart- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  at  the  same  time 
the  growers  were  Voting  on  the  program 
for  1965,  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  probably  up  here  working  on 
this  legislation.  That  is  simply  a  mis- 
take. This  is  not  a  Department  Idea.  It 
Is  not  a  proposal  of  the  Congress,  or  of 
the  subcommittee  or  the  committee. 

Soon  after  January  1,  the  Flue-cured 
tobacco  producers  got  together.  They 
realized  what  had  happened  In  the  past. 
Those  who  take  the  lead  in  these  mat- 
ters got  together  and  determined  among 
themselves  that  unless  progress  was 
made  In  the  program  and  unless  the  pro- 
gram could  be  changed  to  meet  the  needs, 
we  might  have  some  hard  times  In  our 
tobacco  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  These  growers  came 
before  our  committee.  Even  before  the 
committee  was  organized,  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  CooleyI,  called  us  together  infor- 
mally and  heard  them.  They  were  in- 
sistent that  they  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  this  program  to  the 
producers  and  let  the  producers  decide 
whether  or  not  the  acreage-poundage 
program  was  needed.  Frankly,  in  1963 
they  produced  1,371  million  pounds  of 
tobacco.  They  took  a  10-percent  cut  in 
1964  and  produced  1  percent  more 
tobacco.  That  demonstrates  that  we 
have  to  have  poundage  controls. 

In  2  yeat#  we  took  a  15-percent  cut 
in  all.  We  have  had  a  tremendous  cut 
in  acreage  year  by  year  and  the  farmers 
have  always  stood  by  that  program,  but 
they  realized  that  poundage  was  what 
sold.  We  are  endeavoring  to  fix  it  so 
that  our  producers  can  have  better  qual- 
ity, and  in  doing  that  we  came  up  with 
this  program.  Somebody  said  what  are 
we  doing  restoring  acreage?  We  simply 
restore  it  so  our  people  can  have  a  better 
chance  and  a  better  opportunity  to  grow 
better  tobacco.  We  have  drawn  our  rows 
together.  We  have  drawn  our  plants  to- 
gether. In  this  way  we  have  seen  that 
our  quality  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
That  is  the  orily  purpose  of  giving  them 
the  additional  acreage;  that  is,  so  that 
they  can  space  the  tobacco  plants  prop- 
erly and  produce  a  better  quality 
tobacco. 

Something  was  said  here  about  the 
Georgia  boys  planting  their  tobacco. 
That  is  true,  but  they  are  given  a  10- 
percent  poundage  overage  or  carryover. 
If  they  are  not  able  to  get  all  of  that 
this  year,  they  can  have  the  10-percent 
carryover  next  year.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  that  carryover,  which  was  crit- 
icized a  while  ago,  is  to  give  the  farmer 
protection,  because  you  cannot  expect 
them  to  produce  the  exact  allotment 
pounds  right  on  the  head.  They  may 
go  a  few  pounds  over  or  a  few  pounds 
under.  This  is  simply  a  protection  to 
the  farmers.  I  hope  that  you  people  will 
give  the  farmers  the  opportunity  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  they  want  this 
change. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  colleagues,  under  the 
present  tobacco  program  there  is  an  in- 
centive for  the  grower  to  produce  as 
many  pounds  per  acre  as  possible.  In 
many  instances  it  may  have  been  done 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  tobacco, 
regardless  of  its  market  acceptability, 
can  be  disposed  of  by  using  stabilization 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  unmarketable 
tobacco.  This  does  no  one  any  good — 
neither  the  tobacco  girower  nor  the 
American  taxpayers.  In  order  to  curb 
tobacco  production  and  reduce  the  flow 
of  tobacco  stocks  Into  stabilization,  the 
practice  in  recent  years  has  been  to  re- 
duce drastically  the  number  of  acres  on 
which  tobacco  may  be  grown.    What  has 


been  the  result?  Growers  have  made 
every  effort  to  increase  their  yields  per 
acre.  Growers  cannot  be  blamed  for 
having  done  so.  The  difficulty  is  with 
the  system  itself. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  make  a  poor 
argument  when  they  say  that  acreage 
reductions  promulgated  last  year  will 
solve  the  problem,  because  the  history  of 
the  program  shows  otherwise.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  look  at  the  record.  The 
record  shows  conclusively,  that  notwith- 
standing acreage  reductions,  yields  per 
acre  have  risen  drastically  and  total  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  has  not  been  mate- 
rially affected.  Further  acreage  reduc- 
tions are  not  the  answer.  If  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  opponents  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  drive  farmers  off  the  farm, 
then  certainly  further  acreage  reduc- 
tions will  accomplish  that  purpose. 
The  prime  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  save  a  program  which  means  so  much 
to  great  numbers  of  small  family  type 
farms. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  advantages 
of  acreage-poundage  proposals.  Failure 
to  modify  the  present  program  will  put 
increased  incentives  on  yields  per  acre. 
We  will  see  a  repetition  of  1964  so  far  as 
the  amount  and  the  kind  of  tobacco 
flowing  into  stabilization  is  concerned. 
A  national  quota  will  be  set  which  will 
permit  an  orderly  tobacco  marketing 
system. 

We  will  be  able  to  produce  the  exact 
amount  of  tobacco  needed.  In  addition, 
this  program  will  give  the  grower  incen- 
tive to  follow  growing  practices  that  will 
tend  to  produce  tobacco  with  market  ac- 
ceptance throughout  the  world. 

Another  is  that  the  individual  grower 
will  have  opportunity  to  reduce  produc- 
tion costs.  With  emphasis  today  on  ways 
to  improve  the  income  of  all  American 
citizens  let  us  pass  this  bill  so  that  the 
tobacco  farmer  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  maintain  his  economic  position  in  hfl 
community. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration for  a  referendum,  although, 
as  I  shall  point  out  later,  I  would  have 
preferred  for  the  proposal  to  have  been 
In  a  different  form. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  of  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  of  the  worth 
and  merit  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Harold  D.  Cooley.  He  Is,  as 
every  Member  of  this  body  knows,  one 
of  the  outstanding  Representatives  In  the 
Congress.  He  Is  well  informed,  a  dili- 
gent and  prodigious  worker,  a  capable 
and  skillful  legislator  whose  heart  and 
mind  are  both  attuned  to  the  highest 
public  good  and  who  Is  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  American  farmer.  He 
has  sought  earnestly  to  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems. 

I  would  especially  like  to  make  note  of 
the  manner  In  which  he  took  an  early 
interest  in  the  proposed  tobacco  legis- 
lation. Before  his  committee  was  for- 
mally organized,  he  and  the  present 


chairman  of  the  Tobacco  Subcommittee, 
my  colleague  and  longtime,  warm  per- 
sonal and  political  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt],  began  to 
hear  and  consult  with  witnesses  and  to 
collate  the  facts  and  Information  relative 
to  the  problems  of  the  tobacco  farmer. 
They  held  public  hearings  In  Washington 
and  In  at  least  three  of  the  tobacco- 
growing  States  to  which  the  farmers  and 
others  interested  In  the  tobacco  economy 
were  invited  and  given  an  opportimity 
to  be  heard. 

The  legislation,  as  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  not  in  the  form  in  which  I 
would  like  It.  Along  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Abbitt],  I  labored  diligently  to  amend 
the  bill,  both  in  the  subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  committee,  so  as  to  substitute 
the  national  poundage  average  of  1,814 
pounds  as  the  base  for  the  formula,; but 
all  of  these  efforts  were  fruitless  and  we 
were  not  successful.  Also,  I  have  consid- 
erable misgiving  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  practicable  for  the  legislation  to  be- 
come effective  in  1965  In  view  of  the  time 
element  involved.  I  am  likewise  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  the  attitude  of  to- 
bacco growers  with  reference  to  the 
above  two  aspects  of  the  legislation. 

Nevertheless,  the  tobacco  legislation  in 
the  past  has  been  successful  and  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  econ- 
omy, not  only  of  tobacco  producers,  but 
also  to  thousands  of  others  who  are  in- 
terested in  tobacco  and  who  derive  their 
income  in  whole  or  In  part  from  this 
source. 

The  success  of  the  program  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  our  farmers 
and  others  have  exhibited  a  unity  of  in- 
terest and  purpose,  as  well  as  a  unity  of 
action.  I  know  that,  unless  we  stand 
together  in  these  matters,  the  whole  pro- 
gram may  be  destroyed.  Some  legisla* 
tion  Is  essentltil,  If  not  Indeed  indispens- 
able, to  the  thrift  and  financial  success 
of  our  farmers,  merchants,  tobacco  ware- 
housemen, manufacturers,  and  others. 
We  must  not  have  a  cleavage  within  our 
ranks.  Hence,  I  am  supporting  this 
legislation. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  basic  American 
conunodltles.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Importance  of  tobacco  to 
the  economy  of  this  Nation.  It  is  the 
heaviest  taxed  of  all  of  our  farm  com- 
modities. The  tobacco  industry  probably 
constitutes  the  largest  segment  of^  tax- 
payers in  America. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  major  farm  prod- 
ucts In  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  Thousands  of  fam- 
ilies depend  upafL  it  for  all  or  a  part  of 
their  Uvelihoo^^ 

It  Is  a  difficjff'crop  to  grow.  To  pro- 
duce high  quality  tobacco  successfully 
requires  the  exercise  of  the  most  pains- 
taking diligence  and  skill.  The  growing 
of  it  Is  a  laborious  task,  extending  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  There-^ 
are  also  many  weather  hazards  and  risks 
which  the  farmer  must  assume,  and  thus 
disaster  attends  his  way  and  he  does  not 
produce  a  successful  crop  every  year. 

The  history  of  tobacco  Is  entwined  with 
long  and  glorious  history  of  our  country, 
beginning  with  the  Jamestown  Colony 
and  continuing  to  span  the  years  to  the 
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present  day.  The  quality  of  tobacco 
grown  in  the  bright-leaf,  Flue-cured  area 
of  America  is,  and  its  aroma  too,  of  such 
a  character  that  it  is  known  ay  over  the 
world  and  relished  by  lovers  of  the  weed 
from  the  crowned  heads  of  :riurope  to 
the  barefoot  savages  of  the  jungle. 
Thus,  in  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  hope  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  represent  districts  in 
which  no  tobacco  is  grown  will  not  over- 
look and  be  unmindful  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  this  subject  and  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  tobacco  growers  should  certainly 
have  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the 
subject  and  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  favor  the  acreage- 
poundage  program  and  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  have  it  take  effect  for  the 
year  1965.  If  by  chance  they  should  dis- 
approve the  program,  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  promptly  pass  other  legisla- 
tion for  a  referendum  along  these  lines, 
but  with  a  different  formula,  and  to  take 
effect  in  the  year  1966. 

Mr,  LATTA.  Mr., Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vanik]. 

Mr.  VANIK.    Mr,  Chairman,  I  want* 
to  oppose  in  principle  a  continuance  in 
any  form  of  Federal  subsidy  on  the  rais- 
ing of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  be  taking  concrete  steps  toward 
facing  up  to  the  health  hazards  of  to- 
bacco.    This  is  the  place  to  begin. 

The  other  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Luther  Terry,  asked  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  of  $1,875,000  with  which  to 
publicize  the  health  hazards  involved 
in  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Only  in  the  United  States  can  we  find 
the  Government  on  both  sides  of  the 
tobacco  issue,  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  t«  foster  effective  production  and 
at  the /same  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  pubUcize  the  harmful  effects 
of  the  tobacco  produced. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5721.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco.    Coming  from  a  State  which 
grows  no  tobacco,  and  having  considered 
this  measure  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  I  do  hope  I  can 
contribute  objectively  to  the  discussion. 
History  tells  us  that  in  1613  John  Rolfe 
sent  the  first  shipment  of  Virginia  to- 
bacco    from    Jamestown    to    England. 
Rolfe.  as  we  all  know,  was  the  husband  of 
the  famous  Indian  princess,  Pocahontas. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  day,  to- 
bacco has  been  closely  linked  with  our 
Nation's  history  and  economic  well-be- 
ing.    The  growing  of  tobacco  and  the 
manufacturing  of  tobacco  products  have 
been  one  of  our  leading  industries.   Some 
21  States  are  now  engaged  in  the  grow- 
ing of  tobacco,  which  has  become  an  $8 
billion  industry.    It  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  our  balance  of  payments 
with  other  countries.    We  are  Informed, 
too,  that  tobacco  levies  totaling  over  $3 
billion  are  now  collected  annually  by 
Federal  and  State  Governments. 

The  industry  is  now  in  difficulty  and 
needs  our  help.  In  spite  of  severe  re- 
strictions upon  acreage  devoted  to  the 
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tobacco  crop,  surpluses  have  accumulated 
which  now  endanger  the  operations  of 
the  tobacco  price  stabilization  program. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  appeal  for  con- 
gressional assistance  has  come  not  only 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
from  tobacco  growers  as  well. 

Clearly,  the  acreage  quota  system,  ir- 
respective of  its  merits  in  the  past,  is  to- 
day very  inadequate. 

The  acreage-poiindage  marketing 
quotas  set  forth  in  H.R-5721  are  intended 
to  reduce  the  present  Surplus  and  place 
the  entire  industry  on  a  more  sound  eco- 
nomic footing.  We  should  recognize  that 
the  acreage-poundage  formula  is  .not  a 
panacea.  It  is  a  definite  improvement, 
however,  over  the  present  system  which 
has  produced  a  condition  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  Nation. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  for 
restrictions  which  will  not  be  the  result 
solely  of  deliberations  by  the  Congress. 
Rather,  by  means  of  the  special  refer- 
endum which  is  provided,  it  affords  farm- 
ers engaged  in  the  production  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine whether  they  favor  or  oppose  the 
establishment  of  marketing  quotas  on  an 
acreage-poundage  basis.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  eminently  fair.  Unless  66% 
percent  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  spe- 
cial referendum  approve,  the  marketing 
quotas  on  an  acreage-poundage  basis 
will  not  go  into  effect. 

It  is  most  urgent  that  we  enact  H.R. 
5721  immediately  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  special  referendum 
and.  if  approved  by  the  required  percent 
of  producers,  apply  the  acreage-pound- 
age quotas  to  the  1965  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco crop.  "^ 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  for  this  im- 
portant bill. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Chairman,  the 
so-called  acreage-poundage  tobacco  bill, 
HJl.  5721,  will  set  a  precedent  that  may 
be  used  in  the  future  in  connection  with 
other  control   crops,   includlag   cotton, 
rice,  wheat,  and  peanuts.    &  connec- 
tion with  cotton  and  rice,  the  acreage 
allotment  system  has  worked  well  and 
vnll  continue  to  work  successfully.    Pro- 
ducers are  cognizant  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  benefits  of  price  supports  from 
their  Goverrunent  they  should  keep  their 
acreage  in  line  with  the  demand  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  products  they  grow. 
Reductions  in  acreage  allotments  have 
been  invoked  from  time  to  time  on  cot- 
ton and  rice  farmers.    They  plant  the 
reduced  allotments  and  comply  with  the 
programs  of  these  crops. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  control  pro- 
gram which  is  based  upon  pounds, 
bushels,  and  bales.  While  I  would  like 
to  favor  legislation  by  my  colleagues 
from  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  areas.  I 
cannot  support  a  system  such  as  con- 
tained in  H.R.  5721  establishing  farm 
poundage  quotas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Act",   la  amended   by  adding  Immediately 


following  section  316  a  section  317  to  r^n 
as  follows:  ^^ 

"acreage-poundage  quotas 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  spt 
tlon—  '^* 

"(1)  'National  marketing  quota'  for  anv 
kind  of  tobacco  for  a  marketing  year  means 
the  amount  of  the  kind  of  tobacco  produced 
In  the  United  States  which  the  Secretarv 
estimates  will  be  utilized  during  the  mar 
keting  year  In  the  United  States  and  will 
be  exported  during  the  marketing  year,  ad- 
Justed  upward  or  downward  In  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  determines 
is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
an  adequate  supply  or  for  effecting  an  orderly 
reduction  of  excessive  supplies  In  order  to 
achieve  the  policy  of  the  Act. 

"(2)  'National  average  yield  goal'  for  any 
kind  of  tobacco  means  the  yield  per  acre 
which  on  a  national  average  basis  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  Improve  or  Insure  the 
usability  of  the  tobacco  and  Increase  the  net 
return  per  pound  to  the  growers.  In  making 
this  determination  the  Secretary  shall  give 
consideration  to  such  Federal-State  produc- 
tion research  data  as  he  deems  reie^vant. 

"(3)  'National  acreage  allotment'  means 
the  acreage  determined  by  dividing  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  by  the  national  aver- 
age yield  goal. 

"(4)  'Farm  acreage  allotment'  for  a  to- 
bacco farm,  other  than  a  new  tobacco  farm, 
means  the  acreage  allotment  determined  by 
adjusting  uniformly  the  acreage  allotment 
established  for  such  farm  for  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  year,  prior  to  any  Increase 
or  decrease  In  such  allotment  due  to  under- 
marketlngs  or  overmarketlngs  and  prior  to 
any  reduction  imder  subsection  (f),  so  that 
the  total  of  all  allotments  Is  equal  to  the 
national  acreage  allotment  less  the  reserve 
provided  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
with  a  further  downward  or  upward  adjust- 
ment to  reflect  any  adjustment  In  the  faim 
marketing  quota  for  overmarketlng  or  under- 
marketing  and  to  reflect  any  reduction  re- 
quired under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section, 
and  Including  any  adjustment  for  errors  or 
Inequities  from  the  reserve. 

"(5)  The 'community  average  yield"  means 
for  Flue-cured  tobacco  the  average  yield  per 
acre  In  the  community  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  local  administrative  area  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  which  Is  determined  by  aver- 
aging the  yields  per  acre  for  the  three  highest 
years  of  the  Ave  years  1959  to  1963.  Inclusive. 
except  that  If  fee  yield  for  any  of  the  three 
highest  years  Is  less  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  average  for  the  three  years  then  that  year 
or  years  shall  be  eliminated  and  the  average 
of  the  remaining  years  shall  be  the  com- 
munity average  yield.  Community  average 
yields  for  other  kinds  \)f  tobacco  shall  be 
determined  In  like  manner,  except  that  the 
five  most  recent  crop  years  for  which  data 
are  available  shall  be  used  Instead  of  the  pe- 
riod l'&59  to  1963. 

"(6)  (A)  'Preliminary  farm  yield'  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  means  a  farm  ^leld  per  acre 
determined  by  averaging  the  yield  per  acre 
for  the  three  highest  years  of  the  five  con- 
secuUve  crop  years  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop  year  except  that  If  that  average  exceeds 
120  per  centxun  of  the  community  average 
yield  the  preliminary  farm  yield  shall  be  the 
sum  of  75  per  centum  of  the  average  of  the 
three  highest  years  and  25  per  centum  of  the 
national  average  yield  goal  but  not  less  than 
120  per  centum  of  the  community  average 
yield,  and  If  the  average  of  the  three  highest 
years  Is  less  than  80  per  cen<\un  of  the  com- 
mtmlty  average  yield  the  preliminary  farm 
yield  shall  be  80  per  centum  of  the  commu- 
nity average  yield.  In  counties  where  less 
than  five  hundred  acres  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco were  allotted  for  1964,  the  county  may 
be  considered  as  one  community.  If  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  was  not  produced  on  the  farm 
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for  at  least  three  years  of  the  five-year  period 
the  average  of  the  yields  Itor  the  years  in 
which  tobacco  was  produced  shall  be  used 
instead  of  the  three-year  average.  If  no 
Flue-cured  tobacco  was  produced  on  the 
farm  in  the  five-year  period  but  the  farm  Is 
eligible  for  an  allotment  because  Flue-cured 
tobacco  was  considered  to  have  been  pro- 
duced under  applicable  provisions  of  law,  a 
preliminary  farm  yield  for  the  farm  shall  be 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary taking  into  account  preliminary  farm 

V   yields  of  similar  farms  in  the  community. 

11  "(B)  'Preliminary  farm  yield'  for  kinds  of 
'.  tobacco,  other  than  Flue-cured,  means  a  farm 
yield  per  acre  determined  In  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  (6)  ex- 
cept that  In  lieu  of  the  five  consecutive  crop 
years  beginning  with  1959  the  five  most  re- 
cent crop  years  for  which  data  ai;e  available 
for  the  kind  of  tobacco  shall  be  used.  In 
coimtles  where  less  than  five  hundred  acres 
of  the  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is 'being  made  were  allotted  in 
the  last  year  of  the  five-year  period  the 
county  may  be  considered  as  one  community. 
If  tobacco  of  the  kind  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  being  made  was  not  produced 
V.on  the  farm  for  at  least  three  years  of  the 
five-year  period,  the  average  of  the  yields 
for  the  years  In  which  the  kind  of  tobacco 
was  produced  shall  be  used  Instead  of  the 
three-year  average.  If  no  tobacco  of  the 
kind  for  which  the  determination  Is  being 
made  was  produced  pn  the  farm  In  the 
five-year  period  but  the  farm  Is  eligible  for 
an  allotment  because  such  tobacco  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  produced  vinder  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law,  a  preliminary  farm 
yield  for  the  farm  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  taking  Into  ac- 
count preliminary  farm  yields  of  similar 
farms  In  the  community. 

"(7)  'Farm  jrleld'  means  the  yield  of  tobacco 
per  acre  for  a  farm  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  preliminary  farm  3rield  by  a  national 
yield  factor  which  shall  be  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  national  average  yield  goal  by  a 
weighted  national  average  yield  computed 
by  multiplying  the  preliminary  farm  yield 
for  each  farm  by  the  acreage  allotment  de- 
termined pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  for  the 
farm  prior  to  adjustments  for  overmarketlng, 
undermarketlng,  or  reductions  required 
under  subsection  (f)  and  dividing  the  svma 
of  the  products  by  the  national  acreage 
allotment. 

"(8)  'Farm  marketing  quota'  for  any  farm 
for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  number 
of  pounds  of  tobacco  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  farm  yield  by  the  acreage  allotment 
prior  to  any  adjustment  for  undermarket- 
lng or  overmarketlng.  Increased  for  under- 
marketing  oi  decreased  for  overmarketlng  by 
the  number  of  pounds  by  w:hlch  marketings 
of  tobacco  from  the  farm  dttflng  the  imme- 
diately preceding  marketing  year,  if  mar- 
keting quotas  were  In  effect  under  the  pro- 
gram established  by  this  section.  Is  less  than 
or  exceeds  the  farm  markietlng  quota  for 
such  year:  Provided,  That  the  farm  market- 
ing quota  for  any  marketln(g  year  shall  not' 
be  Increased  for  undermarketlng  by  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  number  of  poxinds 
determined  by  multiplying  tlhe  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  for  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year  prior  to  any  increase  or  decrease 
for  undermarketlng  or  overmarketlng  by  the 
farm  yield.  If  on  account  of  excess  market- 
ings In  the  preceding  marketing  year  the 
farm  marketing  quota  for  the  marketing  year 
•s  reduced  to  zero  pounds  wHthout  reflecting 
the  entire  reduction  required,  the  additional 
reduction  required  shall  be  made  for  the 
subsequent  marketing  year  or  years.  The 
farm  marketing  quota  will  be  Increased  or 
decreased  for  the  second  succeeding  market- 
ing year  In  the  case  of  Maryland  tobacco, 
and  for  any  other  kind  of  tobacco  for  which 
the  Secretary  determines  It  Is  Impracticable 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  marketing 


data,  to  make  the  increases  or  decreases  ap- 
plicable to  the  immediately  succeeding  mar- 
keting year. 

"(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  determine  and  announce  the 
amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
Flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  July  1,  1965,  and  the  national 
acreage  allotment  and  national  average  yield 
goal  for  the  1965  crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco, 
and  within  thirty  days  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  amount  of  such  national  mar- 
keting quota  shall  conduct  a  special  referen- 
dum of  the  farmers  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Flue-cured  tobacco  of  the  1964  crop 
to  determine  whether  they  favor  or  oppose 
the  establishment  of  marketing  quotas  on  an 
acreage-poundage  basis  as  provided  in  this 
section  for  the  marketing  years  beginning 
July  1,  1965,  July  1,  1966,  and  July  1,  1967. 
in  lieu  of  quotas  on  an  acreage  basis  in  effect 
for  those  marketing  years.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  more  than  66%  per  centum 
of  the  farmers  voting  In  the  special  refer- 
endum approve  marketing  quotas  on  an 
acreage-poundage  basis,  marketing  quotas  on 
an  acreage-poundage  basis  as  provided  in 
this  section  shall  be  in  effect  for  those  mar- 
keting years  and  the  marketing  quotas  on 
an  acreage  basis  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  such  three-year  period. 

"(c)  Whenever,  during  the  first  or  second 
marketing  year  of  the  three-year  period  for 
which  marketing  quotas  on  an  acreage  basis 
are  in  effect  for  any  kind  of  tobacco,  includ- 
ing Flue-cured  tobacco,  the  Secretary,  in  his 
discretion,  determines  with  respect  to  that 
kind  of  tobacco  that  acreage-poundage 
quotas  under  this  section  would 'result  in  a 
more  effective  nfiarketlng  quota  program  for 
that  kind  of  tobacco  he  shall  at  the  time 
the  next  announcement  of  the  amount  of 
the  national  marketing  quota  under  section 
312(b)  of  this  Act  determine  and  announce 
the  amount  of  the  national  quota  for  that 
kind  of  tobacco  under  this  section  of  the 
Act  and  at  the  same  time  announce  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  and  national  aver- 
age yield  goal  and  within  thirty  days  there- 
after conduct  a  special  referendimi  of  farm- 
ers engaged  in  the  production  of  the  kind 
of  tobacco  of  the  most  recent  crop  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  favor  the  establishment 
of  marketing  quotas  on  an  acreage-poundage 
basis  as  provided  In  this  section  for  the  next 
three  marketing  years.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  more  than  66%  per  centiun 
of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  special  referen- 
dvun  approve  marketing  quotas  on  an  acre- 
age-poundage basis  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, quotas  on  that  basis  shall  be  in  effect 
for  the  next  three  marketing  years  and  the 
marketing  quotas  on  an  acreage  basis  shall 
cease  to  be  In  effect  at  the  beginning  of  such 
three-year  period. 

"(d)  If  marketing  quotas  have  been  made 
effective  for  a  kind  of  tobacco  on  an  acreage- 
poundage  basis  pursuant  to  subsections  (b) 
or  (c)  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  any  marketing  year  with  re- 
spect to  Flue-cured  tobacco,  and  February  1 
with  respect  to  other  kinds  of  tobacco,  pro- 
claim a  national  marketing  quota  for  that 
kind  of  tobacco  for  the  next  three  succeed- 
ing marketing  years  if  the  marketing  year 
is  the  last  year  of  tjiree  consecutive  years 
for  which  marketing  quotas  previously  pro- 
claimed will  be  in  effect.  The  Secretary,  in 
his  discretion,  may  proclaim  the  quota  on  an 
acreage-poundage  basis  as  provided  in  this 
section  or  on  an  acreage  allotment  basis, 
whichever  he  determines  woxild  resiolt  in  a 
more  effective  marketing  quota  for  that  kind 
of  tobacco,  and  shall  conduct  a  referendvun 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
312(c)  of/^his  Act.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  voting  oppose  the  national  market 
quotas  the  results  shall  be  proclaimed  and 


the  national  marketing  quota  so  proclaimed 
shall  not  be  in  effect.  If  the  Secretary  pro- 
claims the  quotas  on  an  acreage-poundage 
basis  he  shall  determine  and  proclaim  at  the 
same  time  the  national  marketing  quota, 
national  acreage  allotment,  and  national 
average  yield  goal  for  the  first  year  of  the 
three  years  for  which  quotas  are  proclaimed. 
Notice  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  which 
will  be  in  effect  for  his  farm  for  the  first 
marketing  year  covered  by  the  referendum 
insofar  as  practicable  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
farm  operator  prior  to  the  holding  of  any 
special  referendxxm  imder  subsections  (b) 
or  (c)  or  a  referendum  on  acreage-poundage 
quotas  under  this  subsection.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  and  annoimce  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota,  national  acreage 
allotment  and  national  average  yield  goal  for 
the  second  and  third  marketing  years  of  any 
three-year  period  for  which  national  market- 
ing quotas  on  an  acreage-poundage  basis  are 
in  effect  on  or  before  the  December  1  with 
respect  to  Flue-cured  tobacco  and  the  Feb- 
ruary 1  with  respect  to  oth^  kinds  of  tobacco 
Immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  to  which  they  apply.  When- 
ever a  national  marketing  quota,  national 
acreage  allotment,  and  national  average  j^eld 
goal  are  determined  and  announced,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  the  determination 
of  farm  acreage  allotments  and  farm  market- 
ing quotas  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  crop  and  marketing  year  covered 
by  the  determinations. 

"(e)  No  farm  acreage  allotment  or  farm 
yield  shall  be  established  for  a  farm  on  which 
no  tobacco  was  produced  or  considered  pro- 
duced under  applicable  provisions  of  law  for 
the  immediately  preceding  five  years.  For 
each  marketing  year  for  which  acreage- 
poundage  quotas  are  in  effect  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  in  his  dis- 
cretion may  establish  a"  reserve  from 
the  national  acreage  allotment  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  national  acreage  allotment  to  be  avail- 
able for  making  corrections  of  errors  in  farm 
acreage  allotments,  adjusting  Inequities,  and 
for  establishing  acreage  allotments  for  new 
farms,  which  are  farms  on  which  tobacco 
was  not  produced  or  considered  produced 
during  the  Immediately  preceding  five  years. 
The  part  of  the  reserve  held  for  apportion- 
ment to  new  farms  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
bEisis  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available 
.  for  the  production  of  tobacco,  crop  rotation 
practices,  soil  and  other  physical  factors  af- 
fecting the  production  of  tobacco  and  the 
past  tobacco-producing  experience  of  the 
farm  operator.  The  farm  yield  for  any  farm 
for  which  a  new  farm  acreage  allotment  Is 
established  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  available  productivity  data  for  the  land  in- 
volved and  farm  yields  for  similar  farms. 

"(f)  Only  the  provisions  of  the  last  two 
sentences  of  subsection  (g)  of  section  313  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acreage- 
poundage  programs  established  under  this 
section.  The  acreage  reductions  required  un- 
der the  last  two  sentences  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  adjustments  made  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  when  acreage  reductions 
are  made  the  farm  marketing  quota  shall  be 
reduced  to  reflect  such  reductions.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of 
such  subsection  pertaining  to  the  filing  of 
any  false  report  with  respect  to  the  acreage 
of  tobacco  grown  on  the  farm  shall  also  be 
applicable  to  the  filing  of  any  false  report 
with  respect  to  the  production  or  marketings 
of  tobacco  grown  on  a  farm  for  which  an  acre- 
age allotment  and  a  farm  jrleld  are  estab- 
lished as  provided  in  this  section.  In  estab- 
lishing acreage  allotments  and  farm  yields 
for  other  farms  owned  by  the  owner  displaced 
by  acquisition  of  his  land  by  any  agency,  as 
provided  in  section  378  of  this  Act.  Increases 
or  decreases  in  such  acreage  allotments  and 
farm  3rlelds  as  provided  in  this  section  shall 
be  made  on  account  of  marketings  below  or 
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in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
the  farm  acquired  by  the  agency.  Acreage 
allotments  and  farm  marketing  quotas  de- 
termined under  this  section  may  be  leased 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  contained 
In  section  316  of  this  Act.  except  that  (1)  the 
adjvistment  provided  for  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)  of  said  section  shall 
be  based  on  farni  yields  rather  than  normal 
yields,  and  (2)  any  credit  for  undermarket- 
Ing  or  charge  for  overmarketlng  shall  be  at- 
tributed to  the  farm  to  which  transferred. 
"(g)  When  marketing  quotas  under  this 
section  are  In  efifect,  provisions  with  respect 
to  penalties  for  the  marketing  of  excess 
tobacco  and  the  other  provisions  contained 
in  section  314  of  the  Act  shall  apply,  except 
that: 

"(1)  No  penalty  on  excess  tobacco  shall 
be  due  or  collected  until  110  per  centum  of 
the  farm  marketing  quota  for  a  farm  has 
been  marketed,  but  with  respect  to  each 
poimd  of  tobacco  marketed  in  excess  of  such 
percentage  the  full  penalty  rate  shall  be  due. 
payable,  and  collected  at  the  time  of  mar- 
keting on  each  pound  of  tobacco  marketed, 
and  any  tobacco  marketed  in  excess  of  100 
per  centum  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  will 
require  a  reduction  In  subsequent  farm 
marketing  quotas  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (a)  (8) :  Provided,  however.  If  the 
Secretary,  In  his  discretion,  determines  it 
Is  desirable  to  encourage  the  marketing  of 
grade  N,  tobacco,  or  any  grade  of  tobacco 
not  eligible  for  price  support,  in  order  to 
meet  the  normal  demands  of  export  and 
domestic  markets,  he  may  authorize  the 
marketing  of  such  tobacco  In  a  marketing 
'  year  without  the  payment  of  penalty  or 
deduction  from  subsequent  quotas  to,  the 
extent  of  5  per  centum  of  the  farm  market- 
ing quota  for  the  farm  on  which  the  tobacco 
was  produced. 

"(2)  When  marketing  quotas  established 
under  this  section  are  in  effect  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  penalties  contained  In  the 
third  sentence  of  subsection  314(a)  shall 
be  revised  to  read:  'If  any  producer  falsely 
Identifies  or  falls  to  accovmt  for  the  dis- 
position of  any  tobacco,  the  Secretary.  In 
Ueu  of  assessing  and  collecting  penalties 
based  on  actual  marketings  of  excess  tobacco, 
may  elect  to  assess  a  penalty  computed  by 
■  multiplying  the  full  penalty  rate  by  an 
amount  of  tobacco  equal  to  25  per  centum 
of  the  farm  marketing  quota  plus  the  farm 
yield  of  the  number  of  acres  harvested  In 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and 
the  penalty  In  respect  thereof  shall  be  paid 
and  remitted  by  the  producer." 

"(3)  For  the  first  year  a  marketing  quota 
program  established  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  Is  in  effect,  the  words  'normal 
production'  where  they  appear  In  the  fourth 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section 
shall  be  read  'farm  yield'  and  the  said  fourth 
sentence  shall  otherwise  be  applicable.  For 
the  second  and  succeeding  years  for  which  a 
program  established  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  Is  In  effect,  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  (8)  shall  apply  when  penalties, 
if  any,  on  carryover  tobacco  are  computed, 
and  the  provisions  contained  In  the  fourth 
sentence  of  subsection  314(a)  shall  not  be 
applicable." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (J)  of  section  313  of  the 
Agrlcultiiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
added  by  Public  Law  361,  84th  Congress, 
approved  August  11,  1955,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  following  the  language 
J*  "(g)  hereof"  wherever  It  appears  In  said 
subsection  the  language  "or  section  317". 

Sec.  3.  Section  106  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  If  acreage-poundage  farm  marketing 
quotas  are  In  effect  under  section  317  of 
the  Agrlcultxiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  (1)  price  support  shall  not  be 
made  available  on  tobacco  marketed  In  excess 
of  110  per  centum  of  the  marketing  quota 


for  the  farm  on  which  such  tobacco  was  pro- 
duced, and  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  price- 
support  eligibility,  tobacco  carried  over  from 
one  marketing  year  to  another  to  avoid  mar- 
ketings In  excess  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  shall,  when  marketed,  be  considered 
tobacco  of  the  then  current  crop." 

Mr.  COOLEY  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
F>oint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STTTBBLEFIELD 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stubblefield  : 
On  page  8.  line  24,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

"Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  not  make  any  sych  determination  with 
respect  to  any  kind  of  tobacco  except  Flue- 
c^^ed  tobacco  unless  prior  thereto  he  shall 
COTduct  public  hearings  in  the  areas  where 
such  tobacco  Is  produced  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  attitudes  of  producers  and  other  interest- 
ed persons  with  respect  to  acreage-poundage 
quotas." 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  merely  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  hold  hearings  in  the  area  in 
which  other  types  of  tobacco  are  grown 
before  he  makes  any  determination  as  to 
quotas  on  a  poundage  basis. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
considered  this  amendment,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
seen  this  amendment  before  it  was  of- 
fered. I  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
gentleman  include  any  kind  of  tobacco 
except  Flue-cured.  The  gentleman  hjs 
accepted  my  proposal,  and  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Stubblefield]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  BT  MR.  O'NEAL  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neal  of 
Georgia : 

1.  Strike  out  i>aragraph  (b)  of  section  317 
and  redesignate  paragraph  (c).  (d),  (e),  (f). 
and  (g)  as  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),and  (f).  respec- 
tively. 

2.  On  page  3,  line  1  change  "(f)"  to  "(e)". 

3.  On  page  3.  line  3  change  "(e)  "  to  "(d)  ". 

4.  On  page  3.  line  7  change  "(fWpo."(e)". 

5.  On  page  6.  line  5  change  "(f)^  to  "(e)". 

6.  On  page  9,  line  9,  strike  out  "or  (c)". 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  able  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
points  out  that  this  bill  will  not  go  into 
effect  this  year  unless  the  growers  them- 


selves approve  it  by* referendum  and 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required. 

On  the  surface  this  sounds  like  a  fair 
proposal  or  a  magnanimous  gesture,  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  when  you 
look  at  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
voting  and  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  votes. 

As  I  pointed  out  previously,  this  is 
competition  for  quality  and  for  money 
in  the  marketplace. 

The  growers  who  will  have  the  unfair 
headstart  in  1965  are  the  ones  who  will 
dominate  the  referendum.  The  Library 
of  Congress  did  a  little  research  for  me 
on  this,  and  the  results  will  surprise  you 
as  much  as  they  did  me. 

Instead  of  one  vote  per  farm  or  one 
vote  per  tobacco  allotment,  we  have  an 
intricate  and  complicated  law  of  eligibil- 
ity in  the  referendum.  I  cannot  explain 
it  to  you — certainly  not  in  a  few  min- 
utes— and  I  do  not  charge  that  anyone 
votes  illegally  or  that  anyone  else  is  de- 
nied the  right,  but  I  do  say  that  the  way 
it  comes  about  does  not  provide  a  fair 
forum  for  this  issue  to  be  decided. 

Florida  has  6.922  allotments  and  7,- 
318  voters,  or  an  increase  of  396  over 
the  allotments.  Georgia  has  25,889  al- 
lotments and  29,854  voters,  or  an  in- 
crease of  3,965.  South  Carolina  has 
25,252  allotments  and  44,520  voters,  or 
an  increase  of  19,268,  but  hold  onto  your 
hats:  North  Carolina  has  117,102  allot- 
ments and  305,822  voters,  for  an  increase 
of  188.720. 

North  Carolina  completely  dominates 
the  referendum.    They  have  roughly  75 
percent  of  all  the  votes  and  they  are  not   ^^ 
worried  about  a  66% -percent  require«e^ 
ment.  o\ 

Gentlemen,  I  remind  you  this  law  puts  ^ 
all  of  the  growers  in  a  strait  jacket  ex- 
cept as  to  quality.    That  is  all  that  is 
left.    I  doubt  that  Russian  farmers  have 
much  more  regimentation  than  this. 

Will  those  who  compete  for  quality  be 
permitted  to  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game?  How  would  you 
like  to  play  in  a  game  where  the  rules 
were  changed  by  the  opposing  team— 
and  after  you  had  gone  to  bat? 

I  call  on  you  in  the  spirit  of  fairplay 
to  vote  for  my  amendment. 

There  is  one  other  thing — I  will  not 
have  the  concluding  argument  but  it 
probably  will  be  argued  that  under  the 
bill  the  farmer  can  choose  to  keep  his 
bad  tobacco  this  year  and  not  sell  it  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  he  will 
make  better  tobacco  next  year.  I  re- 
mind the  gentleman  and  I  remind  this 
House  that  the  tobacco  farmer  is  a  little 
farmer.  He  is  having  a  hard  time  and 
he  has  to  make  this  year's  living  this 
year. 

I  appreciate  the  provision  in  the  law 
that  protects  him  against  a  crop  fail- 
ure. But  he  cannot  play  a  game.  He 
and  his  family  must  eat  with  whatever 
is  available  this  year. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  think  that  we  should  think 
about  and  necessarily  have  to  give  some 
consideration  to  where  historically  the 
preponderant  majority  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco has  been  produced  in  this  country 
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of  ours.  For  more  than  100  i^ears  90  per- 
cent of  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  produced 
in  the  United  States  has  been  produced 
in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Now  I  can  understand  and  sympathize 
and  I  fully  appreciate  the  position  of  our 
distinguished  and  beloved  friends  from 
Florida  and  Georgia.  But  then  again, 
gentlemen  of  the  House,  I  must  say  to 
you  that  those  gentlemen  doing  the  great 
job  that  they  are,  represent  in  round 
figures  approximately  10  pra-cent  of  all 
the  growers  in  the  continental  United 
States.  But  that  is  not  the  reason  why 
I  stand  on  my  feet  to  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  which  would  delay 
this  matter  another  year. 

More  than  10  years  ago  nmny  tobacco 
growers  throughout  the  five  States  that 
produce  Flue-cured  tobacco  recognized 
that  you  could  no  longer  relate  market- 
_ing  quotas  in  poundage  to  acreage  pro- 
duction.   Let  me  illustrate. 

In  1964  we  produced  more  tobacco  In 
pounds  than  we  did  10  years  before  1954. 
Yet,  we  had  40  percent  less  acreage. 

Now  this  question  is  settled.  If,  as  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  said, 
the  real  reason  why  we  put  in  the  two- 
thirds  vote  rather  than  the  simple  ma- 
jority vote  was  to  be  equitable  with  our 
friends  from  Florida  and  Georgia, 

If  he  had  simply  said  that  the  majority 
of  the  growers  would  make  this  determi- 
nation at  the  ballot  box,  then  they  may 
have  had  some  reason  to  complain  and 
they  may  have  had  some  reason  to  offer 
this  amendment.  But  we  went  all  the 
way.  We  said  it  is  a  fact  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  who  are  in- 
terested and  want  this  program  now  this 
year  are  entitled  to  go  to  the  polls  within 
30  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act  and 
say  whether  they  want  it. 

Since  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  are  in  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  we 
said,  "Yes,  we  will  go  to  two-thirds  to 
give  the  few  farmers  of  Georgia  and 
Florida  an  opportunity." 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal],  and  to 
my  other  friends  of  Florida  and  Georgia, 
that  if  the  growers  themselves  say  they 
do  not  want  this  program  in  a  referen- 
dum then  the  amendment  will  have  been 
adopted  by  the  growers  themselves.  It 
ought  not  be  adopted  on  this  floor. 

I  ask  the  membership  of  this  House 
to  vote  down  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  to  let  the  growers  of  these  five 
Flue-cured  tobacco  States,  In  the  demo- 
cratic process,  at  the  ballot  box,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  decide  what  is  best  for 
their  interests. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  ~ 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal] 
if  the  purpose  of  his  amendment  is  to 
delay  the  bill  for  1  year. 

Mr.  d'NEAL  of  Georgia.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  It  will  do  nothing  ex- 
cept delay  the  effectiveness  of  the  act 
until  the  1966  crop. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  say  to  the 'gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  that  I  am  certainly 
in  favor  of  his  amendment.    As  he  has 


so  well  pointed  out,  and  as  others  of  out 
colleagues  from  our  section  have  pointed 
out,  is  it  not  true  that  much  of  our  to- 
bacco has  already  been  planted  this 
year? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  TJiat  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
growers  normally  transplant  after 
March     15.    This     is     already     after 

Mr.  ]VLATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

I  certainly  believe  the  House  should 
pass  the  amendment.  In  my  section  of 
Florida  and  in  the  section  represented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Puqua],  our  farmers  have  already 
planted  their  tobacco.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
planning  to  figure  exactly  how  much 
money  one  will  get,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  fertilizer,  and  to  go  into  all  the 
myriad  details  concerning  production. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  the  quid  pro  quo  about  which  I  was 
talking — just  a  little  tit  for  tat,  just  a 
little  concession. 

I  certainly  hope  the  House  will  pass 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal]  to  put  this 
legislation  off  for  1  year  so  that  the 
farmers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  at 
least  vote  on  this  measure  before  they 
have  their  plants  in  the  groimd. 

As  my  esteemed  friend  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon]  men- 
tioned, the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  do  grow  a  large  majority  of  this 
tobacco.  But  I  point  out  to  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  farmer 
in  my  district,  who  has  only  a  small  al- 
lotment of  tobacco,  or  in  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mat- 
thews], or  In  Georgia,  is  in  a  position 
where  his  tobacco  is  worth  just  as  much 
to  his  family  as  it  is  to  the  families  in 
North  Carolina,  where  the  majority  of  it 
is  grown. 

I  appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  show  some  fairness  to  these  people 
who  have  already  started  planting  to- 
bacco, and  not  to  change  the  rules  In  the 
middle  of  the  game. 

This  has  been  mentioned  many  times, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  repetitious,  but 
the  people  of  our  States  have  already 
planted  their  tobacco.  If  this  program 
is  so  important,  and  if  it  has  the  magni- 
tude and  graveness  it  is  contended  to 
have,  and  will  have  such  an  effect  if  we 
do  not  pass  it,  why  was  it  not  presented 
last  fall,  or  some  other  time,  when  at 
least  we  would  have  known  what  the 
estimated  crop  would  be?  No,  they 
waited  until  this  Congress  came  into 
session,  after  the  farmers  already  were 
making  preparations,  and  then  suddenly 
there  is  a  great  big  rush.  It  is  said  that 
we  have  to  ram  this  through  the  House, 
rush  it  through  the  Senate,  and  try  to 
hold  a  referendum,  after  our  people  have 
already  planted  their  crops. 

In  the  interest  of  fairplay,  I  plead  with 
my  colleagues  to  please  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  so  that  our  farmers,  in  Florida 


and  Georgia  and  other  parts,  will  at  least 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  leg- 
islation on  its  merits  and  not  have  to 
rush  into  it  after  they  already  have  their 
plants  in  the  ground  and  are  rea^  to 
proceed  with  cultivating  of  this  very  im- 
portant crop  to  them. 

I  plead  with  you,  in  the  interest  of 
fairplay,  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  rise  in  support  of /his  bill. 

1  come  from  one  of  the  oldest  xobacco^ 
growing  areas  in  the  country,  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
My  district  is  filled  with  a  large  number 
of  rather  small  tobacco  farmers.  I  would 
say  the  average  is  somewhere  around  3 
acres.  It  is  a  question  of  how  long  can 
the  farmers  in  my  area  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  tobacco-producing  covmtry 
continue  to  suffer  cut  after  put  after  cut 
in  acreage.    They  got  a  cut  of  5  percent 

2  years  ago,  10  percent  last  year,  and  20 
percent  this  year.  As  a  result  of  these 
cuts,  as  a  result  of  the  constant  increase 
in  the  number  of  pounds  going  into  sta- 
bilization, the  farmers  themselves,  I 
might  say,  have  gotten  together  in  the 
realization  that  something  must  be  done 
if  they  are  to  keep  the  tobacco  ^program 
which  has  worked  so  w^  in  years  gone 
by.  There  are  some  things  about  this 
bill  which  I  do  not  like.  There  are  some 
things  about  this  bill  I  would  like  to 
change.  But  I  say  to  you,  my  friends, 
thaft  this  tobacco  program  is  so  impor- 
tant to  my  people  and  to  the  people  of 
all  the  tobacco-producing  areas  of  the 
country  and  to  the  country  as  well  that 
this  bill  should  be  voted  on  today  and 
passed.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill  and  what 
it  will  do  and  the  shape  it  will  put  the 
tobacco  program  in  is  far  more  important 
than  some  of  the  little  misgivings  that 
we  might  have  about  various  sections 
of  it. 

I  also  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  very  good  friend  from  Georgia. 
This  matter  was  first  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  back  in  November 
of  last  year,  as  I  imderstand  it,  from  a 
committee  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Of  course,  this 
bill  had  not  been  drawn  then.  Of  course, 
many  of  the  features  in  the  bill  were  im- 
known  at  that  time.  But  the  public  was 
put  on  notice  that  there  was  considerable 
thought  in  this  country  that  there  would 
be  and  there  was  a  good  possibility  that 
there  would  be  a  shift  in  controls  from 
acreage  only  to  a  system  of  acres  and 
pounds.  This  bill  is  necessary  tills  year, 
my  colleagues,  because  there  are  now 
about  950  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in 
stabilization.  Last  year  286  million 
pounds  were  put  in.  The  year  before  277 
million  pounds  were  put  In.  If  this  crop 
year  is  a  bumper  crop,  as  it  was  last 
year,  that  will  be  just  about  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back.  With  all 
due  deference  to  my  good  friend  and  with 
understanding  of  his  position,  this  pro- 
gram is  far  too  Important  to  the  econ- 
omy of  his  area  and  my  area  and  the 
whole  United  States  to  let  it  go  down  the 
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di'ain  becaxise  of  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  give  the  farmers  the  right  to 
vote.  This  is  not  an  effort  to  put  it  upon 
the  farmers  but  merely  to  give  them  the 
privilege  of  saying  whether  they  want  to 
live  under  this  program.  If  they  do  not 
like  it,  they^jught  to  vote  it  down.  If 
they  want  the  tobacco  program  and 
think  well  of  it,  they  ought  to  vote  for  it. 

One  more  thing.  My  good  friend 
from  Ohio  said  he  opposes  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  health  scare  in  connection 
with  tobacco.  Let  me  tell  him  and  any- 
one else  who  is  of  like  mind  in  this  body 
that  he  ought  to  take  exactly  the  con- 
trary position  because  if  you  eliminated 
the  tobacco  program,  you  would  not  be 
able  to  park  an  automobile  in  certain 
areas  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  and  some 
of  those  other  places  that  will  be  grow- 
ing tobacco.  Why  they  will  be  grow- 
ing tobacco  in  flowerpots  down  there. 
Therefore,  it  would  actually  result  in  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of 
tobacco  grown  in  this  country  and,  of 
course,  if  it  is  consumed,  it  will  amount 
to  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  it. 
The  tobacco  program  has  meant  a  lot  to 
this  country  and  to  my  district  and  to 
my  State  and  to  my  area.  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  consider  this  matter  parefully 
and  seriously  because  it  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  each  and  every  Member  of 
this  House. 

The  tax  revenue  figures  from  tobacco 
are  tremendous.  People  are  smoking 
now  and  have  smoked  since  the  days  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  smoke.  I  understand 
about  70  million  people  are  smokers.  I 
urge  you  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  I  understand  the  bill, 
if  this  bill  is  defeated  today,  tobacco 
growers  will  still  be  under  the  old  bill 
they  are  operating  under  now. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Yes.  I  did  not 
mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  to 
vote  this  bill  down  would  do  away  with 
the  whole  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  want  the  record  to  show  that  we  oflB- 
cially  received  a  proposed  tobacco  bill 
from  the  administration  on  February  4, 
which  I  think  was  a  Friday.  On  the 
following  Monday  I  introduced  a  bill. 
We  had  hearings  in  the  field  and  when 
the  subcommittee  returned  to  Washing- 
ton we  had  further  hearings  and  further 
conferences.  We  have  put  out  a  lot  of 
labor ;  we  worked  long  and  hard  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  we 
met  with  some  delays  which  were  im- 
avoidable. 

The  bill  is  now  here  and  it  should  be 
enacted  and  sent  over  to  the  other  body 
so  that  the  farmers  may  freely  conduct  a 
referendum  and  express  their  views.  If 
they  approve  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  friend  from  Georgia  they  can  vote 
down  this  program  when  the  referen- 
dvun  isujalled. 

So.  ^r.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  of  the 
Members  to  vote  against  the  pending 
amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Geor- 
gia) there  were — ayes  13,  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Edmond- 
soN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5721) 
to  amend  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  *o  provide  for 
acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas  for 
tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  280, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  nile  the  previoiK  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMIT 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies.  The  Clerk  will,  re- 
EKjrt  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Latta  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
5721  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes"  had  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  206,  nays  170,  not  voting  57, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  45] 
TEAS — 206 


Abbltt 

Biademas 

Celler 

Abernethy 

Brooks 

Chelf 

Addabbo 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Clark 

Albert 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Clevenger 

Annunzlo 

Burke 

Colmer 

Ashmore 

Biirleson 

Cooley 

Aspinall 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Craley 

Bandstra 

Cabell 

Culver 

Barrett 

Callan 

Daddarlo 

Beckworth 

Carey 

Dawson 

Bingham 

Carter 

de  la  Oarza 

Boggs 

Casey 

Delaney 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farnsley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
GUligan 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Griffiths 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 
Hardy 
Harris 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Hun 
Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Kelly 
Keogh 


Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash brook 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchan.an 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Cameron 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Corbett 
Connan 


King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Meeds   . 

MUls 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

O'Brien 

OHara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poflf 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

RandaU 

Redlin 

Reuss 

NAYS— 170 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Devine 

DingeU 

Dole 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Farbstein 

Farnum 

Fa.scell 

Felghan 

Pindley 

Fino 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gainings 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grider 

GrllBn 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Herlong 


Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers.  Alaska 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Ronan 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Ptt, 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Ryan 

Satterfleld 
St.  Onge 
Scheuer 

Schmldhauser 

Scott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  La. 

T^iompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vauik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Williams 

Willis 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Mailllard 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matthews 

Michel 

Mlnish 

Minshall 

Moore 

Morse 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

PeUy     ■ 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Quie 

QulUen 
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Race 
Eeld.  ni. 
Belfel 
Belnecke 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Robison 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Roncallo 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
St  Germain 


Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

.Stephens 

Stratton 

Talcott 
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Tv dney 

T^^per 

TUten 

utt 

Vaai  Deerlln 

Walker,  Miss. 

WllBon.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
wyatt 
Wydler 
Yqijnger 


NOT  VOTING— 57 


Adams 

Baring 

Blatnik 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Bray 

Brown,  Calif. 

Callaway 

Conable 

Conyers 

Curtln 

Daniels 

Dent 

DeHPlnski 

Dickinson 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Prelinghuysen 

Friedel 


Giaimo 

Grabowskl 

Gurney 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

H6bert 

Holland 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla 

Jones,  Ala. 

Laird 

Leggett 

McFall 

Martin,  Mass. 

May 

Miller 


M<i>eUer 

Nix 

Reid,  N.Y. 

ROsnick 

Roosevelt 

Roudebush 

Schisler 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
^  Tflague,  Tex. 

Tliomas 
■  Thompson,  N.J. 

ToU 

Vivian 

Wlatklns^ 

Wttialley 

Widnall 

Wlolff 

Wijlght 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 


tie  following 


pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.   Thompson   of   New   Jer^iy   with   Mr. 
Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mf.  Whalie^. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Curtln, 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mt.'  Gurney. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Conable, 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  wl 
Inson. 

Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr. 
Holland. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Conyertj. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Schisler. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Vivian  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  and  Mr. 
O'KONSKI  changed  theiB,  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea."  •  1 1 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wis  laid  on  the 
table. 


irimh 


Mr.  Dick- 


1%)^^ 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaf^  f  rpm  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSAL,  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO 
THE  PRESCRIBED  6-MONTH 
WATTING  PERIOD,  OF  ZINC  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  AND 
THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  1496)  to 
authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard  to 
the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  period,  of 
zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert :  "That  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  is  hereby  authorized  to  dis- 
pose of,  by  negotiation  or  otherwise,  from 
either  the  national  stockpile  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  or  the 
supplemental  stockpile  established  pursuant 
to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(b)),  or  from  both  such  stock- 
piles, (1)  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  short  tons  of  zinc.  (2)  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
short  tons  of  lead,  and  (3)  approximately 
one  hundred  thousand  short  tons  of  copper 
(part  or  all  of  which  may  be  supplied  in  the 
form  of  brass  and  bronze,  taking  into  ac- 
count only  the  copper  content  thereof) . 

"The  disposals  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  but  the  time  and 
method  of  the  disposals  shall  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the  pro- 
tection of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  Is  also  author- 
ized, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng 
Act.  to  make  available  an  additional  fifty 
thousand  short  tons  of  zinc  and  an  addition- 
al fifty  thousand  short  tons  of  lead  now  held 
in  either  the  national  stockpile  or  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  or  both  such  stockpiles, 
for  direct  use  by  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government.  •  j* 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  rekd;w*All  Act  to 
>   authorize  the  release  of  certain  quantities  of 
^inc.   lead,  and  copper  from  either  the  na- 
tional stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, or  both.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  that  were  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
•Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  earlier  in  the 
day  and  to  say  that  if  it  does  not  work 
out  the  way  he  hopes  it  will  work  out,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
will  have  the  unqualified  backing  of  his 
entire  committee,  if  he  decides  to  review 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The   Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my*  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
t;p  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.^  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Colorado  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  Wa-stne 
Aspinall,  has  raised  certain  serious 
questions  in  his  discussion  on  H.R.  1496, 
as  amended. 

Chairman  Aspinall  was  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  last  week  that  he  was  going 
to  make  a  statement  concerning  this 
bill,  and  furnished  me  a  copy  of  his 
statement.  Because  of  his  courtesy  in 
so  doing,  I,  too,  would  like  to  read  a 
statement  to  the  House  concerning  the 
matters  raised  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

He  has  asked  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  handled  this  legisla- 
tion, to  give  the  House  my  assurance 
that  the  disposal  of  100,000  short  tons 
of  copper  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
security  of  our  country. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
"absolute     assurance"     regarding     this 
point  because  I  am  told  there  is  no  firm 
information  on  which  a  categorical  re- 
sponse can  be  based  at  this  time.    There 
are  now  a  little  over  1  million  short  tons 
of  copper  in  all  Government  inventories, 
exclusive  of  that  portion  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  inventory  that  has  al- 
ready been  authorized  or  committed  for 
direct  Government  use  or  commercial 
sale.    After  pointing  this  out  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Honorable  Buford 
Ellington,    Director    of    the    Office    of 
Emergency  Planning,  also  indicated  that 
the  present  conventional  war  stockpile 
objective  for  copper  is  775,000  short  tons 
and  that  there  is,  thus,  an  excess  of 
approximately  250,000  short  tons  above 
the  conventional  war  stockpile  objective. 
But  as  my  friend,  Chairman  Aspinall, 
has  stated,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  went  on  to  point 
out: 

Because  of  the  many  complex  and  variable 
factors  Involved,  studies  on  which  an  official 
and  firm  nuclear  war  stockpile  objective  for 
copper  can  be  based  may  not  be  completed 
for  some  time.  Preliminary  estimates  indi- 
cate that  copper  will  be  an  extremely  im- 
portant material  in  the  nuclear  postattack 
period.  This  Office  believes  that  the  post- 
attack  demand  for  copper  may  be  substan- 
tially larger  than  that  required  for  conven- 
tional war,  and  that  the  nuclear  war  stock- 
pile objective  for  this  material  may  be  higher 
than  the  total  of  present  Inventories.  The 
general  standards  and  criteria  for  developing 
nuclear  war  stockpile  objectives  are  now 
under  review  and,  as  I  have  stated,  we  wUl 
have  no  firm  or  official  figures  for  possibly  12 
to  15  months. 
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In  recognition  of  this  situation,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning then  pointed  out: 

•nius.  the  disposal  of  copper  at  this  time 
could  make  It  necessary  to  repurchase  the 
equivalent  of  the  released  copper  at  some 
later  time  if  the  nuclear  war  stockpile  ob- 
jectives Justify  such  action. 

There  Is  no  way,  therefore,  to  reach 
a  firm  and  supportable  answer  to  the 
question  about  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed disposal  of  100,000  short  tons  of 
copper  upon  our  security  in  the  event  of 
a    nuclear    attack    upon    the    United 
States,  and  there  will  not  be  until  such 
time  as  the  supply  requirement  studies 
for  nuclear  war  and  reconstruction  have 
been  completed.    But  at  this  point    I 
think  It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear 
that  while  nuclear  stockpile  objectives 
could  conceivably  result  in  higher  objec- 
tives than  those  established  for  conven- 
tional war  needs,  they  wUl  be  established 
ultimately  on  the  basis  of  general  cri- 
teria currently  u^der  study  within  the 
PederaUGovernment.    Until  such  time 
as  those  criteria  are  available,  conven- 
tional war  stockpile  objectives  have  been 
considered^ in  determining  the  Govem- 
meiit's  excess  holding  of  stockpile  items 
In  essence,  this  means  that  all  previous 
disposal  actions  approved  by  this  body 
have  been  based  on  conventional  stock- 
pile needs^    The  suggestion  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  Is  that  we  treat 
the  disposal  of  copper  on  a  different  basis 
than  we  have  treated  any  other.    I  am 
unable,  as  is  everyone  else  in  the  Gov- 
ernment connected  with  this  matter,  to 
give  a  definitive  answer  to  his  question 
based  upon  the  results  of  future  studies 
However,  following  the  criteria  that  we 
have  utilized  in  the  past,  my  answer  to 
his  question  based  on  conventional  stock- 
pile nee<^  is  a  definite  "yes". 

The  sftfond  major  question  raised  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  relates  to  the 
amount  of  zinc  to  be  disposed  of  under 
the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  1496 

When  S.  296.  the  bill  originaUy  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mansfield  to  dispose 
of  100.000  short  tons  of  copper  on  the 
basis  of  a  loan  from  the  national  stock- 
pile, was  under  consideration  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Stockpiles  and 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services?  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning proposed  that  the  bill  be  amended 
to  provide  for  the  release  of  brass  and 
bronze  as  well  as  copper,  m  this  con- 
nection, he  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 

av«fi1fhi7  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  stockpile  and 
available  for  conventional  war  needs 
copper  of  the  appropriate  type  an€  qual- 
ity and  available  in  forms  required  for 
the  most  immediate  and  flexible  use  in 
tne  event  of  an  emergency. 

He  stated  that  this  meant  "that  all 
of  the  wire  bars  and  all  of  the  electrolytic 
cathodes— amounting  to  a  total  of  642  - 
001  short  .tons— must  be  retained  and 
tnat  no  copper  of  this  type  will  be  avail- 
able for  disposal."  The  Director  then 
Indicated  that  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense,  copper  in  brass,  copper  in  bronze 
copper  In  other  alloys,  and  some  fire- 
refined  alloys  should  be  considered  In- 
ItiaUy  for  sale.    This  amendment  was 


adopted  in  substance  by  the  Subcom-' 
mittee,  and  was  incorporated  by  in  H.R. 
1496  as  amended. 

In  connection  with  this  proposed 
amendment,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Senator  Symington,  inquired 
about  the  amount  of  zinc  i|i  the  brass 
and  bronze  that  would  thus  be  made 
available,  and  the  record  indicates  that 
he  was  informed  that  about  30.000  tons 
would  thus  be  included  in  that  material. 
The  chairman  then  inquired  about 
whether  this  quantity  of  zinc  would  be  in 
addition  to  that  provided  in  the  other 
bill  then  before  the  committee  authoriz- 
ing the  release  of  150,000  tons  of  zinc  for 
commercial  sale  and  50,000  tons  for  di- 
rect Government  use.  The  response  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  repre- 
sentative was,  in  eflfect.  that  this  amount 
could  be  in  addition  to  that  authorized 
in  the  other  bill  or  if  there  were  sub- 
stantial objection  to  this,  it  could  be 
charged  against  the  other  bill  if  that 
should  be  foun(^  necessary. 

In  its  report  oh  H.R.  1496.  as  amended 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, in  commenting  upon  the  amend*, 
ment,  stated: 
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Another  effect  of  this  change  is  that  an 
additional  quantity  of  approximately  30  000 
tons  of  zinc  and  smaller  quantities  of  lead 
and  tin  would  be  made  available  for  disposal 
The  committee  has  not  charged  these  addi- 
tional quantities  against  the  zinc  and  lead 
^i'l^°'"lft,'*w^  ^^  disposed  of  in  other  parts 
of  the  bill  because  the  stockpile  objective  for 
lead  and  zinc  is  zero  and  it  seems  desirable 
J^cfi^'?®  f  additional  quantities  of  these 
demand  *  *^^  '^^^''  '^^^  "^  ^°  8"^* 

In  view  of  this  background,  I  believe 
it  Is  apparent  that  it  was  the  Intent  of 
tne  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
So  Ann  vP!!  ^^^  disposal  of  an  additional 
dO.OOO  short  tons  of  zinc.  There  was  no 
discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  Senate 
at  the  time  it  passed  H.R.  1496,  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  and.  there- 
:u^®/.^J!^®,^®*'°^^  ^  s"ent.  While  I  admit 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  Itself  is  con- 
fusing, I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  suggest  to  the  House 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  bill  as 
made  by  my  friend  from  Colorado  re- 
flects the  Intent  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  understand  the  reservations  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  It  is  not 
ui  the  disposal  of  copper  per  se  but 
rather,  in  the  zinc  content  of  the  bronze 
and  brass  which  will  be  disposed  of  under 
the  copper  disposal  action.  While  It 
would  be  uneconomical  to  melt  down 
these  items  to  obtain  zinc  as  a  separate 
material,  the  release  of  these  materials 
wiU  eliminate  the  requirement  for  fabri- 
cators of  brass  and  bronze  to  purchase 
zinc  for  these  products. 

In  the  hearings  which  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee held  on  the  disposal  of  zinc,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  General  Services 
Administration  outlined  a  p|an  author- 
izing the  Immediate  disposal  of  75,000 
tons  of  zinc.  Thereafter,  they  would 
consult  with  industry  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies  to  determine  when  addi- 
tional releases  of  zinc  would  be  made. 
There  was  no  time  limit  established  for 
the  additional  releases. 


I  think  I  can  give  assurances  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  that  if  the  bill 
is  Interpreted  to  mean  "release  of  an  ad 
ditional  30,000  short  tons  of  zinc."  this 
will  be  done  at  a  time  so  as  not  to  be  dis 
ruptlve  of  the  market.  In  fact,  the  bill 
Itself  provides  "the  time  and  method  of 
the  disposal  shall  be  fixed  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption 
of  their  usual  markets." 

To  interpret  the  bill  as  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  might  con- 
fuse those  responsible  for  the  disposal 
action  because  It  would  be  obvious  that 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  reflected 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  statute.  For  these  reasons,  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado.  ^ 

While  we  appreciate  the  cooperation 
and  suggestions  of  any  and  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  especially  of  the  very 
knowledgeable  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  disposal  of  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  as 
provided  in  this  bill,  still  remains  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee after  the  initial  disposal  of  each 
of  these  metals. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  held  nr  special  hearings  on  the 
disposal  of  copper  from  the  national 
stockpile,  we  carefully  read  the  record 
prepared  in  the  Senate  on  this  matter, 
and  feel  confident  that  full  consideration 
was  given  by  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  concerning  this  disposal  action. 

In  times  past,  through  a  close  working 
relationship  between  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
the  other  body  has  accepted  the  hearings 
and  the  reports  of  the  House  Committee 
without  formal  hearings,  and  have  au- 
thorized the  disposal  of  various  surplus 
stockpile  items. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall].  has  stated  that 
"we  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma." 
With  this,  I  completely  agree.  I  think  it 
is  readily  apparent  that  thousands  of 
workers  employed  in  Industries  utilizing 
these  metals  are  on  the  verge  of  unem- 
'  ployment  because  of  the  severe  shortages. 
To  delay  action  on  this  measure  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  needless  unem- 
ployment, and  could  shut  down  im- 
portant segments  of  major  industries  af- 
fecting our  entire  economy. 

The  following  Members  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  copper  from  our  national  stock- 
piles: The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  PiRNiE] ;  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Harvey];  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.'  Olsen]  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]; 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr 
Hutchinson]  ;  the  gentlemen  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MoNAGAN  and  Mr.  Irwin]; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]. 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  accept  H.R. 
1496,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  bill  brought  before 
the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.PHILBIN]. 
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I  approach  this  bill  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  fabricators  of  metal  who  are 
represented  In  such  great  volume  in  my 
district.  The  brass  Industries  In  Con- 
necticut are  starved  for  copper  and  this 
need  Is  emphasized  by  management  and 
labor  alike.  Both  have  been  in  touch 
with  me  constantly  about  the  need  for 
an  adequate  supply  of  copper  to  keep 
production  moving. 

For  this  reason,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
is  welcome  since  it  will  provide  from  the 
national  stockpile  100.000  short  tons  of 
copper  which  Is  badly  needed  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  rolling. 

Although  It  is  true  that  a  more  ex- 
tended legislative  route  might  have  been 
taken  with  hearings  and  greater  pub- 
licity, nevertheless,  I  think  that  we  must 
view  this  situation  as  one  of  crisis.  The 
lead  andjginc  bills  had  hearings,  and 
It  would  have  been  appropriate  to  have 
had  hearings  on  copper  legislation  at  the 
same  time.  The  other  "body  took  certain 
steps  which  have  complicated  the  prob- 
lem by  the  provision  of  permitting  cop- 
per to  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  brass 
and  bronze.  While  this  is  not  objection- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  brass  fab- 
ricators, It  does  raise  certain  questions  as 
to  the  other  alloys  involved. 

At  any  rate,  the  bill  Is  before  us  today 
with  the  support,  or  consent,  of  everyone 
involved  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  It 
will  pass  and  thereby  give  much  needed 
material  support  to  Connecticut  Industry. 
If  it  does  pass,  it  will  be  due  in  a  large 
part  to  the  strong  and  heroic  effort  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  [Mr. 
Philbin].  who  has  watched  over  this  leg- 
islation constantly  and  has  moved  it  with 
great  dispatch  in  view  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties. He  Is  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  his  role.  1 1 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  PHILBIN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that   all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RECORD  OP  SENATOR  LYNDON  B. 
JOHNSON  ON  GIVING  THE  RIGHT 
TO  VOTE  TO  18- YEAR-OLD  CITI- 
ZENS 

Mr.  MAcGREC3rOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tll^re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota?  ii 

There  was  no  objection." 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  last,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  news  conference 
from  his  ranch  in  Texas,  gave  the  Amer- 
ican people  another  example  of  his  in- 
consistency. Mr.  Johnson  told  the  as- 
sembled news  men  and  women,  and  the 
American  people  via  radio  and  television, 
that  he  wished  he  could  have  included 
giving  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  in  his 


recommendations   to   the   Congress   on 
voting  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  have  checked 
the  record.  We  found  that  on  May  21, 
1954,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  then  a 
Senator,  voted  against  the  very  proposal 
that  he  now  says  he  favors.  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  53  in  the  83d  Congress 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
proposed  granting  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18. 
This  proposition  was  presented  by  a  Re- 
publican Senator.  All  27  Republican 
Senators  present  and  voting  voted  "yea." 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  including  Senator  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  voted  "nay,"  The  resolu- 
tion thereby  failed  to  get  the  necessary 
two-thirds  approval. 

Is  the  President  saying  that  he  would 
favor  establishing  now  by  legislation  a 
proposition  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  American  people  for  their 
acceptance  or  rejection  through  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  ratification  proc- 
ess?   

SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  of  the  House  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Budget  Bureau  proposal  that 
would  reduce  technical  assistance  fimds 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  re- 
quire our  farmers  in  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  sucli  help. 

I  join  in  the  growing  opposition  to  this 
proposal.  I  believe  that  Is  not  In  the 
national  interest.  It  Is  certainly  not  in 
the  interest  of  my  State  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  proposal  Is  adopted 
it  would  mean  that  the  farmers  of  my 
State  would  have  to  raise  $744,000,  nearly 
$10,000  per  district,  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  technical  assistance.  The 
application  of  conservation  practices  and 
the  rate  that  cropland  is  being  converted 
to  other  uses  would  both  be  reduced  by 
50  percent.  There  would  be  a  reduction 
of  nearly  $10^2  million  In  the  Income  of 
Arkansas  business  people  who  supply 
seed,  fertilizer,  herbicides,  tree  seedlings, 
equipment,  gasoline,  and  other  materials, 
and  in  farm  labor  used. 

The  general  assembly  of  my  State,  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate 
concurring,  has  expressed  Its  opposition 
to  this  proposal  by  formal  resolution. 
Gov.  Orval  E.  Paubus  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  dated  March  8,  1965,  also  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  the  revolving 
fund  and  the  provision  for  charges  for 
technical  services. 

The  Arkansas  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  has  pre- 
pared an  analysis  and  a  press  release 
that  highlight  In  first-rate  fashion  the 
wrongness  of  the  proposal.  I  commend 
a  careful  reading  of  these  documents  to 
the  Members  of  the  House. 


EVALTTATION  OF  PROPOSED  REVOLVINO  PUND  ON 

Son-  AND  Water  Conservation  in  Arkan- 
sas 

The  recommended  1966  fiscal  year  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
tains a  provision  that  legislation  be  enacted 
establishing  a  revolving  fund  to  facilitate 
landowners'  paying  for  part  of  the  technical 
assistance  provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  through  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts.  It  is  proposed  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  be 
reduced  by  $20  million  and  the  fees  paid  by 
landowners  be  used  to  offset  part  of  this 
reduction. 

This  proposal,  presumably  directed  toward 
releasing  Federal  funds  for  new  programs, 
was  apparently  predicated  on  the  erroneoiis 
asstmaption  that  the  chief  purpose  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  Is  to  increase  pro- 
duction. Since  American  farmers  can  now 
produce  more  of  certain  crops  than  the  pub- 
lic uses,  the  soil  conservation  effort,  in  view 
of  the  Budget  Bureau,  can  be  safely  reduced 
or  deferred. 

The  proposal  to  charge  for  technical  serv- 
ices cannot  realistically  be  expected  to  offset 
a  reduction  of  this  size.  Arkansas  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
movement.  The  State  passed  the  first  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  enabling 
law  and  in  March  1965,  became  the  first 
State  to  modernize  this  law  to  fit  present 
day  conservation  programs  and  problems. 
The  State  has  made  a  generous  appropria- 
tion to  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
and  the  watershed  program  for  several  ^ 
years.  More  than  one-half  the  county  gov- 
ernments are  making  appropriations  and 
contributions  to  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  for  speeding  up  conserva- 
tion. Even  with  this  splendid  cooperation 
and  effort,  the' conservation  job  In  Arkansas 
Is  only  about  one-half  completed.  The  con- 
servation program  was  never  more  Impor- 
tant than  now. 

Officials  of  the  Arkansas  AssoclaUon  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  are 
very  much  concerned  about  how  badly  the 
proposed  revolving  fund  will  hurt  the  con- 
servation program  in  the  State.  To  help 
determine  the  effect  of  the  proposal,  the  in- 
formation secured  from  each  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  In  the  State,  past  rec- 
ords and  projections  were  thoroughly  evalu- 
ated and  analyzed.  These  are  the  significant 
findings  of  this  survey: 

1  Only  56  of  the  76  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  said  they  would  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  revolving  fund.  Twenty 
sild  they  would  not.  Overall  the  districts 
could  make  only  a  very  small  contribution 
to  the  proposed  fund  }n  comparison  to  the 
amount  of  technical  assistance  used  In  1964. 

2.  Few  landowners  "are  financially  able  to 
pay  for  the  technical  assistance  they  need 
to  apply  conservation  measvires.  This  means 
that  low-Income  farmers  would  apply  very 
little  conservation— and  they  are  frequently 
the  ones  who  need  the  help  most. 

3.  If  Federal  funds  pay  one-half  the  cost 
of  technical  application  assistance.  soU  and 
water  conservation  districts  In  Arkansas 
would  have  to  contribute  $744,000.  nearly 
$10,000  per  district,  to  maintain  the  present 
rate  of  application  assistance  to  landowners. 

4.  The  proposed  reduction  in  appropriation 
for  the  Sou  Conservation  Service,  combined 
with  the  recommendation  to  reduce  the^  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  appropriation, 
could  mean  a  total  of  93  fewer  SoU  Conser- 
vation Service  technicians  assigned  to  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  In  Arkansas. 
A  locatlon-by-locatlon  survey  made  In  De- 
cember 1964  showed  that  52  additional  tech- 
nicians were  needed  at  that  time. 

5.  The  appUcaticfn  of  conservation  prac- 
tices on  private  land  would  decrease  about 
50  percent. 
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6.  The  rate  that  cropland  Is  being  con- 
verted to  other  uses  would  be  reduced  about 
50  percent. 

7.  There  would  be  a  reduction  of  nearly 
$10  "2  million  In  the  income  of  Arkansas  busi- 
ness people  who  supply  seed,  fertilizer,  chem- 
ical herbicides,  tree  seedlings,  equipment, 
gasoline,  and  other  materials,  and  in  farm 
labor  used.  The  attached  material  on  how 
the  $20  million  reduction  will  affect  land 
use  changes  and  veg^tertive  treatment  pro- 
vides detailed  estimates  on  this  item. 

8.  Contractors  who  do  conservation  work 
for  farmowners  In  Arkansas  would  lose 
about  $8^4  mil\ion  In  business.  The  attached 
sheet  on  water  conservation  and  control 
practices  explains  this  estimated  reduction 
In  construction  work. 

9.  The  quality  of  the  conservation  work 
done  by  landowners  would  degenerate. 

10.  Many  of  the  conservation  practices  al- 
ready applied  could  be  expected  to  deterio- 
rate and  be  wasted. 

11.  Many  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict supervisors  who  have  given  their  time 
and  energies  for  several  years  to  promote  soil 
and  water  conservation  believe  that  the  ^ed- 
epal  Government  is  breaking  faith  with  them 
J»y  reducing  the  amount  of  technical  assist- 
ance when  more  help  is  needed. 

12.  This  onerous  burden  would  discourage 
and  confuse  the  landowners,  the  many  vol- 

janteer  workers  in  and  out  of  soiland  water 
Dnservation -districts,  and  ^he'.small  busi- 
nessmen andfc  small  contractors  who  are  an 
effective  part  of  the  team.  District  leaders 
and  landowners  cannot  understand  why  the 
effective  Federal-State-local  teamwork  that 
has  been  a  model  of  success  for  25  years 
should  be  destroyed. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  slowdown 
of  the  soil  conservation  program,  as  would 
certainly  result  from  the  revolving  fund  pro- 
cedure, would  have  adverse  effects  upon  a 
number  of  related  programs  of  high  ciu'rent 
Interest  and  Importance.    Some  of  these  are: 

(a)  Reduction  of  water  pollution,  since 
sediment  from  soil  erosion  Is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary stream  pollutants. 

(b)  Recreational  dfevelopment  on  private 
lands,  so  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  pyra- 
miding needs  of  Americans  for  more  places 
to  engage  in  wholesome,  healthful  outdoor 
play  and  relaxation. 

(c)  The  fight  against  poverty,  since  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices  are  an  es- 
sential base  for  piofltable  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  for  many  communltywide  en- 
terprises that  depend  upon  ample,  clean  wa- 
ter supplies,  freedom  from  floods,  and  stable 
agrlcultvu^l  production. 

(d)  Efforts  to  beautify  the  American  land- 
scape, since  erosion  control  and  revegetatlon 
are  an  essential  and  primary  step  in  Improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  rxiral  lands. 

The  establishment  of  the  revolving  fxmd 
would  in  Itself  be  costly.  Procedures  and 
governmental  structure  would  have  to  be 
developed  to  collect  and  disburse  the  private 
funds.  Landowners  who  may  want  to  Install 
conservation  systems  but  who  would  be  bur- 
dened by  the  charges  for  technical  help  will 
tend  to  demand  additional  help  from  the 
Federal  credit  and  cost-sharing  programs. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
iise  of  a  revolving  fund  as  a  soxirce  of  financ- 
ing technical  assistance  "« In  conservation 
could  cause  many  problems  related  to  State 
or  regional  competition  for  Federal  help  and 
possible  political  Intervention  In  a  program 
which  has  thus  far  been  administered  on  the 
basis  ofj  needs  of  the  land  and  people  rather 
than  upon  the  ability  of  any  community  or 
State  to  pay. 

How  A  Reduction  op  $20  Million  in  Funds 
FOR  Technical  Assistance  With  Appli- 
cation Will  Affect  Land  Use  Changes 
AND  Vegetative  Treatment  in  Arkansas 
1.  AgronorMc    practices:    It   Is   estimated 

that  pasture  dnd  hayland  plantings,  pasture 
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and  hayland  renovation,  brush  and  weed 
contrql  (pastureland).  cover  and  green  ma- 
nure crops,  ditch  bank  seeding,  grasses  and 
legumes  in  rotation,  and  grassed  waterways 
and  outlets  will  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  following  conditions  will  result: 

(a)  Annual  reduction  in  sales  and  serv- 
ices: 

(1)  Seed:  6,400.000  pounds,  $1,150,000. 

(2)  Fertilizer:  92  million  pounds.  $2,- 
600,000. 

(3)  Limestone:  170,000  tons,  $1,020,000. 

(4)  Contractual  services  (cxistom  work) : 
$475,000. 

(5)  Chemical  herbicides.  $7,000  gallons, 
$28,000. 

(6)  Equipment,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  nor- 
mally purchased  by  landowners  Incident  to 
the  application  of  these  practices  will  be  re- 
duced proportionately  as  will  the  amount 
of   hired    farm   labor;    $2,015,600. 

(b)  Reduce  by  about  50  percent,  or  50,000 
acres,  of  cropland  permanently  converted  to 
other  uses  annually. 

(c)  Much  of  the  cropland  that  would  nor- 
mally be  converted  to  grass  will  continue 
to  be  used  for  the  production  of  crops  In 
surplus. 

2.  Biology  practices:  It  is  estimated  that 
wildlife  wetland  development,  wildlife  hatd- 
tat  development,  fishpond  stocking,  fish- 
pond management,  field  border  planting,  and 
fish-c5op  rotation  will  be  reduced  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  following  conditions  will 
restUt : 

(a)  Annual  reduction  In  sales  and  serv- 
ices: 

( 1 )  Fish  sold  for  restocking:  17.300  pounds, 
valued  at  $8,650. 

(2)  Fish  foods:  600  tons,  valued  at  $57,600. 

(3)  Fish  fertilizer:  110  tons,  valued  at 
$6,050. 

(4)  Planting  seed:  200,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $100,000. 

(5)  Planting  fertilizer:  $58,000. 

(6)  Equipment,  gasoline,  oil.  etc.,  normal- 
ly purchased  by  landowners  incident  to  the 
application  of  these  practices  will  be  reduced 
proportionally  as  will  the  amount  of  hired 
farm  labor:  $1T7,600. 

(b)  The  best  habitat  is  on  conservation 
treated  land — any  reduction  In  co*ervatlon 
practices  will  adversely  affect  the  wUdllfe 
population. 

(c)  Since  most  of  the  returns  from  wild- 
life are  more  esthetic  than  econmolc.  a  re- 
duction in  technical  assistance  of  this  mag- 
nitude wiU  reduce  the  application  of  special 
wildlife  practices  by  75  percent  from  the 
present  level. 

3.  Range  practices:  It  Is  estimated  that 
brush  and  weed  control  (rangeland)  and 
range  seeding  will  be  reduced  by  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  following  conditions  will  re- 
sult: 

(a)  Annual  reduction  In  sales  and  services: 

(1)  Chemical  herbicides:  22,500  eallons 
$195,000. 

(2)  Diesel  oil:  33,250  gallons,  $5,380. 

(3)  Contractual  services :  $217,500. 

(4)  Seed:  7,500  pounds,  $3,000. 

(5)  Equipment,  tools,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.. 
normally  purchased  by  landowners  incident 
to  the  application  of  these  practices  will  be 
reduced  proportionally  as  will  the  amount 
of  hired  farm  labor:  $98,250. 

(b)  Since  a  large  portion  of  this  work  Is 
done  by  small  contractors  who  specialize 
In  this  phase  of  conservation  work,  many  of 
them  will  be  forced  Into  bankruptcy  or  other 
Jobs  as  a  result  cff  the  reduction  In  the  ap- 
plication of  range  conservation  practices. 

(c)  Less  than  10  percent  of  all  rangeland 
in  Arkansas  is  now  in  good  or  excellent  con- 
dition. The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  the 
only  agency  in  Arkansas  working  actively  In 
assisting  landowners  to  recognize  and  im- 
prove the  rangelands.  The  application  of 
range  improvement  practices  and  the  art  of 
range  management  is  Just   getting  a  good 


start  In  the  State.  The  Improvement  of  the 
90-plu8  percent  In  poor  and  fair  condition 
will  be  greatly  reduced,  plus  some  loss  in  the 
small  gains  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  fol- 
lowup. 

4.  Recreation  activities: 

(a)  Reduce  by  50  percent  or  more  the  an- 
nual' conversion  of  cropland  and  other  land 
to  Income-producing  recreation  enterprises. 

(b)  As  the  newest  phase  of  conservation 
recreation  will  be  the  most  adversely  affected 
since  landowners  and  district  boards  need 
more  help  instead  of  less  help  In  the  recog- 
nition and  development  of  appropriate  recrea- 
tional potentials. 

(c)  Some  of  the  cropland  that  would  nor- 
mally be  converted  to  recreation,  or  recrea- 
tion oriented  wildlife,  will  continue  to  be 
used  for  the  production  of  crops  In  surplus 

(d)  A  reduction  In  anticipated  recreational 
developments  and  installations  will  prevent 
the  purchase  by  landowners  of  approximately 
$40,000  worth  of  equipment,  materials,  sup- 
plies, hired  labor,  contractual  services,  etc. 

5.  Woodland  practices:  It  Is  estimated 
that  tree  planting,  woodland  weeding,  inter- 
mediate cutting,  woodland  interplantlng, 
woodland  underplantlng,  and  firebreaks  will 
be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  will  result: 

(a )  Annual  reduction  In  sales  and  services: 

(1)  Tree  seedlings:  5  million  seedllnra 
$22,500.  ^  ' 

(2)  Contractual  services  (custom  work)- 
$510,000. 

(3)  Chemical  herbicides:  30.000  gallons 
$112,500. 

(4)  Diesel  oU:  81,000  gallons,  $12,960. 

(5)  Marking  paint:  $55,250. 

(6)  Tree  planters,  tree  injectors,  gasoline, 
hired  labor,  etc..  purchased  or  used  by  land- 
owners and  contractors  incident  to  the  appli- 
cation of  these  practices  will  be  reduced  pro- 
portionally: $1,530,000. 

(b)  Leave  State  and  local  agencies  and 
private  nurseries  with  a  surplus  of  tree  seed- 
lings (5  million)  and  facing  major  reduc^ 
tions  In  future  production. 

(c)  The  reduction  In  contractu&l  serv- 
ices would  force  many  small  contractors  who 
specialize  In  this  phase  of  conservation  work 
Into  bankruptcy  or  other  occupations.  (The 
major  portion  of  this  work  Is  done  by  small 
contractors.) 

(d)  Chemical  companies  and  equipment 
manufacturers  specializing  in  products  es- 
sential to  this  work  will  be  forced  to  make 
production   adjustment  accordingly; 

SUMMARY    OF    ESTIMATED    ANNUAL    REDUCTIONS 
1  IN  SALES  AND  SERVICES 

(1)  Seed:  6.607,500  po^mds.  $1,253,000. 

(2)  Fertilizer:  92,000.892  pounds,  $2,664,- 
050. 

(3)  Limestone:  170,000  tons.  $1,020,000. 

(4)  Contractual  services  (custom  wo*) : 
$1,202,500. 

(5)  Chemical  herbicides:  59.500  gallons. 
$335,500. 

(6)  Diesel  oil:  114,250  gallons,  $18,340. 

(7)  Fish,  for  restocking:  17,300  pounds, 
$8,650. 

(8 )  Fish  foods :  600  tons,  $57,600. 

(9)  Tree  seedlings:  5  million,  $22,500.  , 

(10)  Marking  paint :  $55,250. 

( 11 )  Reduced  sales  to  landowners  of  equip- 
ment, supplies,  tools,  gasoline,  motor  oil. 
etc..  related  to  the  above  reductions.  Farm 
labor  hired  incident  to  the  application  of 
conservation  practices  Involving  these  mate- 
rials and  services  will  be  correspondingly 
reduced:  $3,861,450. 

Total  estimated  Impact,  $10,498,840. 

In  all  probability  the  greatest  significant 
effect  of  this  reduction  In  technical  applica- 
tion assistance  will  be  reflected  in  the  ap- 
plication of  substandard  or  poor  quality  con- 
servation practices  which  will  result  In 
permanent  or  Irreparable  damage  to  a  price- 
less natural  resource. 
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HOW  A  REDUCTION  OF  $20  MILUON  IN  FUNDS 
FOR  TECHNICAL  APPLICATION  ASSISTANCE  WILL 
AFFECT  WATER  CONSERVATION  AND  CONTROL 
PRACTICES 

1.  Reduce  contract  work  on  the  land  In 
practices   requiring   engineering   assistance: 

(a)  Diversions :  80,000  feet. 

(b)  Drainage  field  ditches:  600,000  feet. 

(c)  Land  grading  and  leveling:  7,350  acres. 

(d)  Drainage  mains  and  laterals:  1,800,- 
000  feet. 

(e)  Farm  ponds:  2,400. 

(f)  Irrigation  field  ditches:  262,000  feet. 

(g)  Irrigation   pipelines:    74,000  feet, 
(h)  Irrigation  storage  reservoir:  95. 
(1)  Irrigation  system,  sprinkler:  23. 
(j)  Irrigation  system,  surf  ace :  282. 

(k)  Irrigation  system,  tallwater  recovery: 
22. 

(1)  Land  smoothing:  27,200  acres. 

(m)  Pumping  plant  for  water  control:  429. 

(n)  Spring  development:   7^. 

(o)  Structure  for  water  control:  1,655. 

(p)  Well:  330. 

(q)  Spoil    bank    spreading:    947,000    feet. 

(r)  Earth  moving  (all  types) :  21  million 
cubic  yards.  ^ 

2.  Reduce  sales  to  district  oooperators  and 
contractors  serving  them  of: 

(a)  Corrugated  metal  pipe:  125,000  feet. 

(b)  Asbestos-cement  pipe  by:  70,000  feet. 

(c)  Aluminum  pipe  by:  152,000  feet. 

(d)  Pumping  plants:  74. 

(e)  Well  pumps:  330. 

(f)  Sprinkler  heads  by:  1,000. 

(g)  Steel  pipe  by:  75,000  feet. 

(3)  Reduce  contracting  for  water  conser- 
vation and  control  practices  by:   $8,270,000. 

(a)  Eliminate  an  estimated  net  profit  of 
$672,000.  forcing  many  small  contractors  In- 
to Jjftijkruptcy. 

(toJ*^Elimlnate  800  equipment  op>eratlng 
and  servicing  jobs  pajring  an  average  of  $3,600 
annually  or  $2,880,000. 

(c)  Cut  purchases  of  heavy  equipment  and 
light  equipment  purchases  by  $1  million  an- 
nually. I 

Arkansas  Association  of  SotL  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts 

The  President's  current  budget  proposes  a 
serious  threat  to  the  continued  progress  of 
soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion in  Arkansas  according  to  Sterlln  Hurley, 
Clarksville,  Ark.,  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District  Supervisors. 

This  association  Is  made  up  of  the  super- 
visors of  the  76  soil  and  watiex  conservation 
districts  In  the  State  with  which  82,000  land- 
owners are  now  cooperating  In  conservation 
work  on  their  farms  and  ranches. 

The  President's  budget  provides  for  a  re- 
duction of  $20,130,000  from  the  1965  and 
previous  years'  appropriations  for  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  technical  help  to  landown- 
ers through  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts. It  Is  proposed  that  this  reduction  be 
supplanted  by  charging  farmers  and  land- 
owners for  assistance  througl^  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts.  i 

"Such  proposed  appropriation  reductions 
would  decrease  by  about  $10,000  the  average 
Federal  fxmds  furnished  for  technical  per- 
sonnel In  each  of  thersoll  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  in  Arkansas.  Since  there  are 
76  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  in 
Arkansas,  it  would  reduce  support  to  district 
cooperators  In  this  State  In  a  total  amotmt  of 
more  than  $744,000,"  Mr.  Hurley  said. 

"This  would  be  coming  at  a  time  when 
recent  workload  studies  indicate  a  need  for 
an  additional  52  technician$  to  assist  dis- 
tricts in  Arkansas,"  he  stressed. 

"If  the  U.S.  Congress  approves  the  budg- 
et as  proposed,  it  would  be  a  disaster  to  our 
soil  and  water  conservation  work  In  Ar- 
kansas and  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  would  have  adverse  effects  on  the  welfare 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica," Mr.  Hurley  emphasized, 


"This  proposal  would  be  a  blow  to  con- 
servation generally,  and  would  hurt  soil  and 
water  conservation  Immensely,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Hurley  thinks  the  proposal  should  not 
be  approved  by  Congress  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  It  would  treat  the  American  landowner 
unfairly.  It  would  charge  the  American 
landowner  for  technical  assistance  which  the 
Federal  Government  provides  free  In  large 
doses  to  foreign  nations. 

2.  It  would  curtail  a  program  which  bene- 
fits city,  as  well  as  farm  people,  since  con- 
servation and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources Is  vital  for  the  welfare  of  every  con- 
sumer. 

3.  It  would  slow  up  the  effort  to  reduce 
water  pollution  resulting  from  erosion  and 
sedimentation. 

4.  It  would  reduce  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside In  rural  America. 

5.  It  would  slow  up  needed  adjustments 
m  land  use. 

6.  It  would  hit  the  economically  depressed 
areas  hardest.  Much  of  what  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  poverty  in  rural  areas  Is  associ- 
ated with  the  use  of  soil  and  water  resources. 
Soil  and  water  conservation  Is  basic  to  eco- 
nomic development  In  rural  areas  and  family 
farm  stability. 

7.  It  would  penalize  the  small  farmer  who 
couldn't  afford  to  pay.  The  family  farms  are 
the  very  backbone  of  rural  America.  They 
operate  most  of  the  land  and  are  the  first 
custodians  of  the  water. 

8.  It  would  demoralize  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  become  known  as  the  finest  sclentlflc 
agency  of  its  kind  in  the  world  for  supplying 
technical  assistance  for  complete  resource 
planning  and  development,  acre  by  acre, 
farm  by  farm,  property  by  property,  on  Indi- 
vidual holdings,  watersheds,  and  whole  com- 
munities. 

9.  It  would  Increase  costs.  A  collection 
system  outside  of  the  accepted  tax  structure 
in  America  would  have  to  be  devised. 

10.  Future  generations  could  undergo  un- 
told suffering  if  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion effort  In  this  Nation  Is  decreased.  His- 
tory Is  full  of  fallen  civilizations  that  failed 
because  of  neglect  of  the  land. 

11.  To  make  a  political , football  out  of  our 
great  natural  resources  Is  to  threaten  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hurley  suggests  that  each  citizen  ask 
himself  this  question:  "Am  I  willing  to  see 
our  nationwide  soil  and  w^ter  conservation 
program  wrecked  which  was  so  firmly  estab- 
lished In  the  193D's?" 


MKXICO  NEEDS  SOME  GEORGE 
HILDNERS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mis- 
souri, which  boasts  the  first  school  of 
journalism  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  has  one 
of  the  outstanding  rural  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  at  Washington,  Mo., 
■published  by  a  man  who  knows  his  com- 
rnunity  and  speaks  as  its  conscience,  Jim 
Miller. 

Jim  has  recently  written  an  editorial 
which  I  believe  encompasses  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words,  brotherhood,  fel- 
lowship, and  ecumenicity.  In  my  judg- 
ment, no  one's  life  better  exemplifies 
the   highest   standards   of   our   Judeo- 


Christian  ethic  than  the  man  about 
whom  the  following  editorial  was  writ- 
ten, the  Monsignor  George  J.  Hildner, 
PAVP. 

The  editorial  follows:  (| 

Mexico  Needs  Somb<5borge  Htldners 
(By  James  L.  Miller) 

What  Mexico  needs  more  than  anything 
else  is  a  bunch  of  George  Hildners  In  the 
villages,  towns  the  size  of  Washington  and 
larger,    and    In    the   rural    areas. 

The  Mexican  people  are  not  lazy.  They 
will  gladly  work  10  hours  a  day  for  8  or  10 
cents  an  hoxir,  7  days  a  week  without  grum- 
bling. 

The  men  in  rural  Mexico,  which  is  actually 
the  Mexico,  get  up  early  in  the  mornings  and 
take  off  for  the  fields,  where  they  will  do  all 
kinds  of  work  from  cutting  down  bnish, 
putting  up  fences,  and  generally  tending  the 
fields. 

While  the  men  are  at  work,  the  wives  and 
children  are  home  doing  fancy  needlework, 
making  crude  chairs,  tables,  and  other  house- 
hold wares.  A  few  of  the  children  can  be 
spared  at  times  to  go  to  school. 

There  is  no  system,  no  guidance  and  no 
cooperative  effort  at  all.  While  they  visit, 
dance  and  party  together,  they  work  alone, 
each  In  his  own  way. 

A  little  village  not  too  far  from  Monterrey 
was  pointed  out  to  the  Mlssourlan's  reporter 
as  typical  all  over  Mexico — that  Is,  typical 
of  villages  In  the  more  productive  farming 
areas.  The  villages  in  the '  mountains  are 
something  else.  That  is  where  you  look  for 
a  cactus  bush  to  answer  n^tiire's  call,  in- 
stead of  an  outhouse.  The  lowly  outhouse  Is 
too  advanced  and  too  modem  for  the  moun- 
tain areas. 

The  name  of  the  village  In  question  is 
San  Miguel.  This  village,  like  scores  of  others 
tall  over  Mexico,  is  overrun  with  new  kinds  of 
"Interdenominationar'  missionaries,  who 
seem  to  have  their  headquarters  In  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  their  spawning  grounds  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
Prom  here  these  missionaries.  In  all  sorts  of 
rigs  and  conveyances,  take  off  Into  Mexico 
to  bring  salvation  to  the  people. 

"Most  of  these  people  were  brought  up  as 
Catholics,"  on%  of  these  missionaries  told 
me,  "and  our  job  Is  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity." 

♦   "Don't  you  consider  Catholics  Christians?" 
we  asked. 

"WeU,  yes.  In  a  way,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
they  are  really  pagans.  Do  you  know  that 
they  worship  pictures  and  statutes." 

We  tried  to  explain  to  this  missionary  that 
it  takes  much  more  than  shouting  hallelu- 
^  jah,  and  quotes  from  the  Bible  to  make  a 
Christian — ^that  the  material  well-being  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  spiritual.  We  tried 
to  explain  that  a  man  with  an  empty  stom- 
ach, a  hungry  wife,  and  half  starved  children, 
and  a  tumbledown  doghouse  for  a  home  Is 
not  apt  to  put  much  stock  in  Bible  quota- 
tions Ell  one. 

"When  they  are  saved,  and  when  they  have 
testified  before  the  assembly,  the  Lord  will 
provide  for  their  needs,"  the  missionary  re- 
plied. "Ask  and  you  shall  receive,**  says  the 
Bible.  "The  Lord  never  falls — the  Lord  al- 
ways provides  for  the  repentebt  sinners. 
Amen,  amen.  The  Lord  go  with  you.  WUl 
you  attend  our  service  tonight,  and  perhaps 
testify?" 

There  was  no  point  carrying  on  this  argu- 
liient,  but  we  firmly  declined  to  attend  one 
of  the  services  out  there  in  somebody's  back 
yard. 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  is  that 
If  men  of  George  Hlldner's  stamp  served  these 
villages,  the  first  thing  they  would  find  out 
would  be  the  natvu-al  abilities  of  the  people. 
If  they  did  fancy  needlework  and  could  make 
furniture  after  a  fashion,  he  would  soon  pro- 
mote a  hall  in  the  village,  where  all  of  these 
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people  would  work  together,  where  they 
woxild  be  paid  so  much  every  day  for  what 
they  did. 

He  would  make  connections  in  a  nearby 
large  city  as  outlets  for  these  various  prod- 
ucts, and  in  no  time  at  all  a  well-paying 
business  could  be  established  with  steady  In- 
comes for  the  workers  and  incomes  that 
would  enable  them  to  have  better  homes, 
bread  and  butter  on  their  tables,  and  their 
children  in  the  village  schools. 

There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  in  all  of 
these  Mexican  villages  for  such  enterprises, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  these 
enterprises  could  in  a  very  few  years  pro- 
vide mounting  incomes  for  the  people  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  any  of  them 
have   ever  dreamed  of  having. 

The  same  cooperative  resourcefulness  could 
be  applied  on  the  farms  where  the  men  work. 
There  Is  a  great  need  for  the  food  products, 
they  raise  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  thriving  econ- 
omy could  soon  be  established.  Such  an 
economy  would  make  for  both  better  citizens 
and  better  Christians. 

But  the  "interdenominational  mission- 
aries" roaming  around  in  Mexico,  repeating 
quotations  from  the  Bible,  which  they  have 
never  been  taught  to  xmderstand,  can't  see 
it  that>ay  and  will  page  through  the  Bible 
to  flntf  a  quotation  that  wUl  justify  their 
stand. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECREE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  addre*  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  no  legal  authority  to 
reapportion  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
of  this  Union.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  June  15,  1964,  ordering  reap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures,  par- 
ticularly the  State  senates,  is  one  of  the 
most  autocratic  and  dangerous  decrees 
in  all  the  history  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  decision  is  reminiscent  of  the  de- 
crees handed  down  by  Roman  Emperors. 
I  know  of  no  decree  in  modern  history 
wrought  with  more  danger  to  freedom 
and  self-government  at  the  local  level. 

This  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
blow  at  the  foimdation  stones  of  this 
Republic  and  our  free  enterprise  system. 
This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Constitution  and 
is  an  insult  to  the  Congress.  If  this  de- 
cree of  the  Court  is  permitted  to  stand 
by  the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  can 
and  will  someday  reapportion  member- 
ship in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Court  can 
and  will  reapportion  membership  on 
boards  of  trustees,  magistrates,  and 
local  officials  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  joining  my 
■  colleagues  in  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  nullify  this  imconstitutional  and 
unwarranted  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
return  legislative  power  to  the  people,  as 
intended  by  the  Constitution.  No  leg- 
islative body  in  this  country,  whether  it 
is  the  State  legislature,  city  coiincil,  or 
the  Congress  itself,  is  free  as  long  as  this 
Damoclean  sword  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  suspended  over  the  legislative  proc- 
esses. 


This  bill  would  end  the  apportionment 
and  reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  would 
keep  the  Supreme  Court  from  reviewing 
reapEKJrtionment  cases  and  would  re- 
strict the  district  courts  from  having  the 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  cases  that  would 
reapportion  State  legislatures. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  usurped  leg- 
islative powers.  My  people  are  fearful 
that  we  are  drifting  into  a  dictatorship 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Congress 
must  act  now  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  our. people. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  FIREARMS  ACT  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Taere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  22  Senator  Dodd  of 
Connecticut  introduced  in  the  other  body 
two  bills  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration— one  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  and  the  other  to  amend  the 
National  Firearms  Act. 

On  August  3,  1963,  Senator  Dodd  in- 
troduced legislation  which  was  not  as  far 
reaching  or  effective  as  this  legislation 
is  in  meeting  the  mail-order  gun  prob- 
lem in  this  country.  I  introduced  similar 
measures  in  the  House  on  August  20, 
1963.  Today  I  am  introducing  in  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Firearms  Acts 
similar  to  those  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

In  the  last  Congress  this  measure  was 
relentlessly  opposed  and  subsequently 
killed  by  the  gun  lobby,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  and  effective  lobbies 
in  legislative  history.  These  amend- 
ments have  been  carefully  studied  and 
after  4  years  of  detailed  hearings,  pw^i- 
sions  are  made  to  insure  that  this  legis- 
lation is  acceptable  to  people  who  come 
from  the  Western  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  that  in  the  Western 
States,  gun  laws  are  suited  to  fit  the  gen- 
eral area  involved  and  are  acceptable  to 
the  ranchers,  farmers,  and  people  who 
live  in  scattered  areas. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  has  commented  that  we  are 
about  to  arrive  at  a  sensible  compromise 
on  the  question.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation agreed  to  set  up  a  committee 
to  study  this  question  because  of  the  con- 
stitutional questions  involved.  The  con- 
stitutional right  to  bear  arms  is  involved 
and  this  is  very  sensitive  with  people 
who  live  not  only  in  the  West  but  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  American  Bar 
Association  also  set  up  a  committee  to 
draft  a  uniform  measure  for  the  States 
which  the  States  themselves  could  imple- 
ment, or  do  whatever  they  wish  to  do 
about  gun  laws.  It  is  expected  that  this 
report  will  come  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  Congress  because  of 
the  constitutional  question  involved. 


A  detailed  line  by  line  explanation  of 
the  legislation  appears  in  the  Record  of 
March  22  commencing  on  page  5520. 

This  legislation  introduced  today  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  is  compre- 
hensive and  more  encompassing  than 
measures  introduced  2  years  ago. 

In  the  complacent  years  gone  by,  when 
10  million  weapons  were  placed  in  un- 
known hands,  the  laws  of  this  country 
were  Inadequate  or  unable  to  control  to 
any  significant  degree  the  future  trage- 
dies that  would  be  perpetrated  by  this 
careless  commerce. 

The  two  bills  which  I  have  Just  intrfi- 
duced  will  in  brief  do  the  following : 

First.  Prohibit  mail-order  sales  of  fire- 
arms to  individuals  by  limiting  firearms 
shipments  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce to  shipments  between  importers, 
manufacturers,  and  dealers. 

Second.  Prohibit  sales  by  federally 
licensed  importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers,  of  all  types  of  firearms  to  persons 
under  21  years  of  age,  except  that  sales 
of  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns  could  con- 
tinue  to  be  made  to  persons  over  18  years 
of  age. 

Third.  Curb  the  flow  into  the  United 
States  of  surplus  military  weapons  and 
other  firearmjs  not  suitable  for  sporting 
purposes. 

Fourth.  Bring  under  Federal  "control 
interstate  shipment  and  disposition  of 
large-caliber  weapons  such  as  bazookas 
and  antitank  guns,  and  destructive  de- 
vices such  as  grenades,  bombs,  missiles, 
and  rockets. 

Fifth.  Increase  license  fees,  registra- 
tion fees,  and  occupational  taxes  under 
the  Federal  and  National  Firearms  Acts. 

Sixth.  Provide  other  Federal  controls 
designed  to  make  it  feasible  for  States  to 
control  more  effectively  traffic  in  fire- 
arms within  their  borders  under  their 
police  power. 

Senator  Dodd's  investigations  reveal 
that  a  cursory  examination  of  the  past 
which  has  asked  for  this  legislation  for 
the  future  has  revealed  that  there  is 
definitely  a  problem  of  sufficient  scope 
to  justify  Federal  controls.  As  for  the 
scope  of  this  problem  let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

In  1953,  5,000  people  were  murdered 
with  firearms.  Fourteen  hundred  were 
murdered  with  rifles  and  shotguns. 
About  2,500  of  these  murders  were  com- 
mitted with  mail-order  weapons.  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  investigation  reveals  that  as 
recently  as  January  30,  1965,  a  IS-yey- 
old  youngster  from  nearby  Baltimore, 
shot  and  killed  his  father,  mother,  and 
sister  with  a  foreign-made,  .38  caliber 
revolver,  which  he  had  purchased  from 
the  gunrunner,  Martin  Retting,  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

%  As  he  was  arrested,  another  gun  was 
being  delivered  to  him  by  Railway  Ex- 
press from  the  same  gumninner. 

This  is  the  same  gunrunner  who  im- 
ported and  sold  the  telescopic  sight  used 
by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  track  and  kill 
President  Kennedy. 

On  February  4.  1965,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  California  shot  and  killed 
his  biology  instructor  with  a  foreign- 
made,  Walther  P-38  pistol,  which  he 
purchased  from  Hunter's  Lodge,  a  mail- 
order gunrunner  firm  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
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I  would  cite  the  following  recent  re- 
ports of  "sniper"  murders  and  shootings 
in -the  subcommittee  files.  They  have 
one  thing  in  common.  They  involve 
boys  in  their  middle  teens  and  rifles  that 
are  available  by  mail  order. 

In  New  York  City,  a  16-year-old  ad- 
mitted wounding  an  11 -year-old  boy  with 
a  mail-order  type  rifle  in  a  sniper  attack. 

In  New  York  State,  a,  16-year-old 
youngster  shot  a  yoimg  bride  with  a 
mail-order  type  rifle. 

Again,  in  New  York  State,  two  young- 
sters ages  14  and  17,  are  involved  In  the 
sniper  shooting  with  a  mail-order  rifle  of 
two  elderly  men. 

In  St.  Louis,  two  youths  are  held  by 
police  in  the  rifle  sniping  of  homes. 

In  Los  Angeles,  one  youth  Is  killed  and 
another  wounded  by  a  rifleman  armed 
with  a  mail-order  type  firearm. 

I  could  go  on,  reading  into  the  Rec- 
ord page  after  page  of  these  needless 
atrocities.  But  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  It  is  a  vast  problem,  which  in- 
volves every  city  and  village  and  which 
potentially  threatens  the  safety  of  any 
and  every  home  in  the  land. 

In  my  own  neighborhood  a  young  boy 
walking  his  dog  had  the  dog  shot  and 
killed  one  step  ahead  of  him  by  an  un- 
known sniper.  It  is  obvious  that  Fed- 
eral action  is  needed  to  assist  State  and 
local  authorities  in  controlling  this  men- 
ace to  our  society. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  should 
be  obvious  to  all  responsible  thinking 
Americans.  Only  the  closed-minded 
and  obstinate  will  fail  to  see  the  prac- 
ticality of  these  changes. 

Senator  Dodd's  hearings  reveal  that 
during  1963  .  and  1964,  almost  2^/2 
million  firearms  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  England,  Germany, 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

This  figure  does  not  include  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  ordnance-type  firearms, 
including  antitank  gims. 

Nor  does  it  include  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  weapons  which  have  been  im- 
ported as  parts,  components,  or  scrap 
metal. 

When  this  colossal  inventory  of  sur- 
plus foreign  weapons  is  channeled  to  in- 
dividual purchasers  through  the  mail- 
order route  in  defiance  or  in  indifference 
to  local  and  State  laws,  the  task  of  local 
authorities  becomes  insuperable. 

These  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  re- 
vealed that  mail-order  firearms  have 
been  sent  to  known  criminals  in  cities 
all  across  the  country. 

Guns  have  been  pouring  into  New 
York  City  in  circumvention  of  the  well- 
known  Sullivan  law  there. 

In  Pittsburgh,  juveniles  and  convicted 
criminal  are  receiving  m^il-order  weap- 
ons, despite  the  uniform  firearms  act  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania » 

Pour  thousand  of  Chicago's  citizens, 
over  a  3-year  period,  received  weapons 
from  just  two  mail-order  dealers.  One 
thousand  of  them  had  criminal  records. 

In  Los  Angeles,  many  mail-order  fire- 
arms have  been  confiscated  from  con- 
victed felons  who  used  them  in  the  com- 
mission of  armed  robberies. 

In  September  of  1964,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  seized  four  Rus- 


sian Army  Tokarev  semiautomatic  rifles, 
which  had  been  shipped  into  an  area  of 
high  racial  tension  in  Mississippi  by  one 
of  our  largest  firearms  importers. 

In  December  of  1964,  we  had  the  at- 
tempted shelling  of  the  United  Nations 
building  by  a  German  World  War  n 
mortar  which  was  traced  to  a  firm  in 
New  Jersey. 

In  October  1964,  as  a  result  of  a  feared 
assassination  attempt  on  President 
Johnson,  a  cache  of  automatic  firearms, 
including  foreign  weapons,  was  seized  by 
authorities  near  Corpus  Christie,  Tex. 

In  November  of  1963,  a  Finnish  anti- 
tank gun  was  taken  from  three  youths 
in  New  Jersey  who  were  discovered  shell- 
ing nearby  farm  buildings.  F3I  infor- 
mation demonstrates  that  in  those  areas 
where  firearms  regulations  are  lax,  the 
homicide  rate  by  firearms  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  in  those  areas  where 
there  are  more  stringent  controls. 

In  Dall£is,  Tex.,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
where  firearms  regulations  are  practi- 
cally nonexistent,  the  percentage  of 
homicides  committed  by  gims  in  1963 
was  72  and  65.9  percent  respectively. 

Of  partictilar  significance  is  the  fact 
that  in  cities  where  there  are  strong  reg- 
ulations we  have  the  following  figures: 
Chicago,  46.4  percent;  Los  Angeles,  43.5 
percent;  Detroit,  40  percent;  and  Phila- 
delphia 36  percent.  And  in  New  York 
City,  with  its  much  riialigned  Sullivan 
law,  the  rate  of  murder  by  gtm  was  25 
percent.  Thus,  regulation  has  made  a 
strong  ^impact  on  this  situation  even 
though  the  uncontrolled  interstate  traffic 
makes  it  easy  to  evade  the  law.  This 
legislation  will  wipe  out  all  mail-order 
sales  to  individuals. 

It  will  stop  retail  sales  everywhere  to 
juveniles  under  21,  except  that  sales  of 
sporting  rifles  and  shotguns  could  con- 
tinue to  persons  over  18  years  of  age. 

It  will  dry  up  the  torrent  of  imported 
surplus  weapons. 

It  will  rigidly  control  the  availability 
of  bazookas,  antitank  gxms,  grenades, 
bombs,  and  other  such  deadly  playthings 
now  turning  up  regularly  in  American 
cities  and  towns,  and  It  will  drive  out 
the  fly-by-night  gun  dealers  and  limit 
the  field  to  responsible  stable  business- 
men. 

It  will  not  prohibit  sportsmen,  marks- 
men, and  bona  fide  gun  clubs  and  orga- 
nizations from  pursuing  their  avocation 
with  the  same  fervent  diligence  of  the 
past. 

It  will  not  restrict  the  father  who 
wishes  to  train  his  son  in  the  proper  use 
of  firearms. 

I  have  been  a  hunter  and  a  soldier  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  a  decade  and. 
understand  the  use  of  weapons.  I  have! 
personally  trained  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  proper  use  of  firearms,  not 
only  personal  weapons  but  crew-served 
and  large  caliber  weapons.  The  purpose 
of  this  training,  of  course,  was  for  the 
defense  of  our  country. 

I  know  that  the  President  shares  this 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  legitimate 
gun  industry  and  of  sportsmen  every- 
where. 

The  laws  which  the  President  has  pro- 
posed and  which  I  introduce  today  seek 


to  safeguard  the  legitimate  use  of  weap- 
ons  by  outlawing  the  abuse  of  weapons. 

So  I  ask  that  all  who  form  a  part  of 
the  arms  industry,  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers, and  users,  join  with  us  in  this  effort 
to  surround  the  legitimate  use  of  fire- 
arms with  controls  that  are  humane, 
sane,  and  civilized,  that  treat  the  posses- 
sion of  weapons  as  a  high  responsibility, 
and  that  regard  human  life  as  a  sacred 
thing  to  be  protected  at  all  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
evidence  of  the  major  role  the  firearm 
plays  in  our  crime  picture  and  in  view 
of  the  obvious  success  of  strong  gun  con- 
trols, I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  give  high  priority  to  moving  this  leg- 
islation on  to  the  President's  desk. 


GLENN  CURTIS  AND  JOHNNY 
WOODEN 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  has 
the  impact  of  a  great  teacher  on  a  dedi- 
cated student  been  more  apparent  than 
last  weekend  when  ex-Martins ville,  Ind., 
basketball  star  Johnny  Wooden's  U9LA 
Bruins  met  Michigan  in  a  game  for  the 
NCAA  basketball  crown. 

Even  listening  to  the  game  Over  the 
radio  was  most  dramatic.  The  an- 
nouncer kept  saying  that  the  crowd  was 
waiting  for  the  drive  for  victory  that 
they  knew  would  be  made  by  Johnny 
Wooden's  team.  The  tension  in  waiting 
for  this  drive  even  confused  the  powerful 
Michigan  team.  When  the  drive  did 
come  it  placed  Johruiy  Wooden  among 
basketball  immortals — his  team  had 
twice  in  succession  won  the  national 
crown. 

Those  of  us  who  had  known  and  seen 
his  great  teacher,  the  late  Glenn  Curtis, 
operate  in  the  heyday  of  Indiana  basket- 
*ball,  understood  what  was  happening. 
Glenn  Curtis  was  a  great  teacher  and  ;50 
is  Johnny  Wooden.  Back  of  every  siic- 
cess  there  is  a  teacher  and  no  one  can 
fathom  how  far  over  the  expanse  of  time 
and  distance  the  infiuence  of  a  truly 
great  teacher  can  be  realized. 

Glerm  Curtis  was  a  great  teacher  be- 
cause he  built  strength  and  character. 
He  was  a  strong  disciplinarian,  a  teacher 
in  the  greatest  sense  of  the  word.  As  It 
is  with  all  great  teachers,  his  influence 
goes  on  and  on  years  after  his  death. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  AMERICA'S 
CLERGY  TO  HELP  THE  NEGROES 
OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  fair  minded  person  rec- 
ognizes there  are  serious  economic  con- 
ditions faced  by  many  Negroes  in  the 
South  and  in  my  State  of  Alabama.  All 
of  us  want  every  American  to  be  able 
to  realise  the  full  potential  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream.  Following  is  a  letter  I  ad- 
dressed to  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  advancing  one 
suggestion  in  which  America's  clergy- 
men could  be  helpful.  There  may  be 
other  programs  which  are  better,  and  I 
call  your  attention  to  this  letter  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  begin  constructive 
thinking  and  action  to  help  those  in  the 
South  who  need  more  than  marches  and 
demonstrations  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  life. 

The  letter  follows: 

t  CONGKESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22,  1965. 
Rev.  John  Wesley  Lord, 
Methodist  Bishop, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bishop  Lord:  For  more  than  100 
years,  the  people  of  the  South  have  been  torn 
with  a  problem  that  has  pervaded  cur  entire 
society — a  problem  so  great  and  at  the  same 
time  so  insoluble  that  It  gave  birth  in  1861  to 
the  most  tragic  chapter  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. Now  that  tragedy  is  being  repeated  and 
old  hatreds  reborn  in  the  streets  of  Selma. 
Once  again,  people  from  other  States  are 
marching  In  the  South  and  to  Montgomery, 
inflamed  and  angered. 

Those  gallant,  brave  men  who  died  upon 
j^        the  flaming  flelds  of  Shlloh  or  Gettysburg 
-^  did  not  settle  It;   the  cruel  dictates  of  the 

victor  upon  the  vanquished  did  not  resolve 
it;  the  bitter  recriminations  of  reconstruc- 
tion did  not  for  a  moment  ease  the  pain  of  it. 
And  neither  you  who  come  ta  the  South  in 
what  you  believe  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  a 
holy  crusade,  nor  the  Federal  soldier  with  a 
bayonet,  nor  the  President's  civil  rights  vot- 
ing enunciation,  will  in  themselves  liberate 
the  Negro  from  the  caste  of  second  class 
citizenship. 

We  of  the  South  have  lived  with  this  prob- 
lem every  year,  every  month,  every  day  since 
slaves  became  freemen.  You  cannot  make  it 
go  away  by  irfvolclng  the  power  of  prayer 
unless  we  work  An  God's  way;  you  cannot 
erase  it  with  tl4  heel  of  federalism  or  by 
advocating  violation  of  Federal  authority, 
you  cannot  remedy  it  by  the  accuser  pointing 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  accused.  Members 
of  the  clergy,  above  all  others,  should  know 
this. 

Negroes  of  the  South,  as  well  as  those  in 
other  sections  of  our  country,  have  suffered 
many  hardships,  many  privations,  many  deg- 
radations. Thinking  people  who  have  lived 
close  to  them  in  the  South  for  so  long  would 
be  the  last  to  ignore  these  facts.  Many  of 
the  colored  race  live  in  whai  you  and  I  would 
classify  as  the  most  abject  poverty;  many 
of  them  are  uneducated;  many  of  them  are 
undernourished — physically,  spiritually,  so- 
cially. Perhaps  these  are  factors  that  many 
•  would  argue  need  the  Insistent  hand  of  the 
*        Federal  Government. 

You  who  live  in  other  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion have  prescribed  many  pallatlves;  you 
have  acted  upon  the  Instinct  of  human  emo- 
tion to  settle  a  problem  that  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  such  visitations  as  you  recently 
participated  in  in  Selma.  Your  presence 
among  us,  however  well  intentioned,  only 
compounded  the  social  problem  unsettled  for 
100  years  and  which  Is  to  remain  imsettled 
until  practical  solutions  are  foimd  to  elimi- 
nate the  cause. 

May  I  ask,  Bishop  Lord,  when  you  depart 
from  Selma;  when  the  Negro  and  his  legion 


of-  sympathizers  have  marched  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery,  when  the  Federal  edicts  en- 
roll all  as  full-fledged  voters  regardless  of 
qualifications,  what  tlien?  Have  you  taken 
the  Negro  from  his  one-room  shack  and 
placed  him  Into  a  productive,  well-paying 
Job?  \yill  you  have  provided  him  the  means 
of  caring  for  his  family?  Will  he  have  equal 
opportunity  In  this  vast  ^nd  v^onderful  land? 
Will  you  have  instilled  within  his  mind  and 
heart  the  responsibility  that' goes  with  citi- 
zenship? Will 'you  stillfeel  the  same  about 
him  tomorrow  as  you  did  in  Selma? 

Then  where  do  we  go  when  the  marching 
and  singing  are  over  and  the  prayers  are 
soundless  in  tonjorrow's  quiet  aftermath? 
Who,  then,  wfll  carry  his  burden  of  building 
a  new  life?  Will  his  emancipation  become 
again  a  sterile  proclamation  in  the  world  of 
fears  and  frustration?  What  then.  Bishop 
Lord? 

Where  will  this  Negro  who  has  .been  driven 
from  the  cotton  farm  by  modeia5  machines 
and  the  shift  in  agricultural  economy  find 
his  future?  Where  will  the  poverty-stricken 
family  of  10  living  on  Government  dole  In  a 
squalid  farmhouse,  find  the  happy  home  that 
is  the  promise  of  America? 

Could  you  help  them.  Bishop  Lord?  Could 
the  ministers  of  America  seek  practical  ways 
of  providing  destitute  families  opportunities 
in  other  sections  of  the  Nation?  Will  the 
ministers  of  America  rise  to  this  challenge 
to  seek  better  living  conditions  for  them 
elsewhere?  Is  this  not  Christianity,  Bishop 
Lord,  or  must  we  repeat  with  Edwin  Mark- 
ham: 

"How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  man, 
How  answer  the  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When   whirlwinds   of  rebellion   shake   the 
world." 

All  your  prayers  and  memorial  services  will 
not  lift  the  Negro  overnight  into  a  world 
of  dreams  realized.  All  the  pious  pronounce- 
ments of  the  well  Intentioned  will  not  give 
him  the  full  rank  of  citizenship.  And  we  of 
the  South  are  Incapable  economically  of  per- 
forming what  Is  expected  of  us  and  what  the 
Nation  has  been  beguiled  Into  believing  can 
be  accomplished  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or 
passage  of  the  President's  bill  now  before 
Congress. 

There  Is  not  enough  money  in  all  our  State 
treasuries,  all  our  private  institutions,  all 
our  houses  of  finance  to  provide  the  Negro 
with  what  he  seeks,  what  he  wants  and 
what  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  will 
have.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in 
the  right  to  vote.  Bishop  Lord.  And  the 
right  to  vote,  as  precious  as  It  appears  to 
the  Nation,  Is  not  the  burning  Issue  for 
the  Negro  people  today. 

Ministers  of  our  denomination — of  all  de- 
nominations, have  the  greatest-t:hallenge  in 
all  the  history  of  America.  Tt3y  can  Join 
in  a  holy  crusade  greater  than  any  other  of 
oxir  age.  Find  Jobs,  find  homes,  remove 
thousands  of  Negroes  from  the  stagnant  life 
that  has  been  theirs  since  1863.  I  do  not 
propose  this  Idea  as  original.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  great  leaders  of  the  past  and 
of  our  own  day.  but  never  a  program  of 
America's  clergy.  ° 

In  the  spirit  of  John  Wesley,  we  can  do  in 
our  time  as  he  did  in  his.  It  was  this  spirit 
of  giving  concrete  help  to  the  poor  and  the 
disenfranchised,  the  social  outcast,  that 
leaped  the  ocean  and  brought  Methodism  to 
Its  zenith  In  America. 

There  are  true  economic  pockets  of  pov- 
erty in  the  South  where  the  Negro  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  white  man's  economy  and 
yet  he  comprises.  In  some  counties,  80  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Could  the  ministers 
of  America  help  to  remove  these  thousands 
from  bondage  and  help  provide  them  with 
the  equal  opportunity  they  have  been 
promised? 

Oh,  with  what  missionary  zeal  could  this 
be  accomplished.    Let  us  address  ourselves  to 


this  great  problem  of  our  age  with  a  mass 
effort.  Help  these  people  find  themselves 
We  of  the  South  appeal  to  you  for  aid.  We 
do  not  hate  the  Negro.  It  Is  not  in  our 
hearts  to  persecute  him.  to  hold  him  down 
to  limit  him.  But  the  task  Is  beyond  us  and 
our  economy. 

Let  UB  not  call  for  troops,  but  rather  call 
upon  a  force  with  far  greater  power— the 
brotherhood  of  man  which  Is  the  basis  o( 
our  Judeo-Christlan  heritage.  This  is  a 
power  greater  than  all  the  troops,  mightier 
than  any  sword.  Let  us  call  upon  the 
churches  In  every  community  across  our 
broad  and  bountiful  land  to  use  this  mighty 
power  to  lift  the  Negro  by  his  bootstraps  to 
a  better  life. 

In  5  years,  at  most  a  decade,  this  mon- 
strous problem  can  be  solved  if  the  churches 
wiU  answer  the  call.  Small  churches  can 
hglp  with  relocating  a  family  or  two;  large 
churches  can  find  productive  work  for  a 
score  of  families.  Multiply  this  by  the  work 
of  churches  of  all  denominations  lu  every 
one  of  our  50  States  of  our  Union.  Min- 
isters can  capture  this  vision,  reach  into 
the  South  with  the  long  arm  of  understand- 
ing of  the  real  problem  of  economics. 

This  would  be  a  completely  voluntary 
movement  of  people  working  through  the 
love  of  God.  It  would  mean  that  we  would 
remove  from  the  welfare  rolls  of  the  South 
thousands  of  impoverished  families.  We 
would  retrain  them,  make  them  welcome  In 
communities  throughout  the  land  and  And 
nroductlve  work  for  them  as  useful  and  con- 
tributing citizens.  This  challenge  should  be 
especially  appealing  to  those  ministers  In 
States  that  have  less  than  10  percent  Negro 
population.  We  know  these  ministers  are 
anxious  to  do  their  part  In  the  full  emanci- 
pation of  their  fellow  Americans  as  evidenced 
by  their  presence  in  Selma. 

I  have  been  part  of  the  southern  commu- 
nity all  my  life.  I  have  known  the  Negro  for 
what  he  Is;  and  for  the  most  part  he  is  a 
good  citizen,  a  deeply  religious  person.  His 
right  to  vote  should  be  fundamental.  No 
one  wants  to  deny  him  that  right.  If  he  li 
qualified.  No  one  should  insist  upon  that 
right,  for  black  or  white,  if  the  man  or  wom- 
an is  not  qualified  or  responsible  for  hli 
actions  as  a  good  citizen. 

I  propose  this  measure  In  somber  and 
dedicated  reflection :  Organize  a  campaign  to 
help  erase  poverty.  Ignorance  and  the  evlla 
of  vanishing  opportunity.  If  the  church 
fails,  then  we  admit  that  religion  in  Amer- 
ica has  failed.  We  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  on  our  own  churches  and  our  pro- 
grams. Our  houses  of  worship  are  beginning 
to  have  every  modern  convenience:  air  con- 
ditioning, luxurious  pews,  elevators.  Flood- 
lights and  full  page  newspaper  advertise- 
ments proclaim  to  the  world  the  affluence  of 
our  edifices.  Many  of  the  homes  of  our 
ministers  are  posh  with  the  modern  com- 
forts In  a  world  gone  mad  for  comforts.  By 
comparison,  how  paltry  have  been  our  con- 
tributions to  him  and  his  family  who  live  in 
a  shack  on  the  edge  of  a  pasture  that' once 
grew  cotton. 

How  much  more  Important  to  our  Natlwi 
and  the  world  would  be  a  crusade  of  salvag- 
ing these  wasted  lives  than  a  vain  display  of 
whipped  up  emotions  on  our  streets,  of  citle* 
of  the  South,  calling  forth  the  scorn,  ridicule 
and  derision  of  the  world  upon  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  thousands  of  fine  white  people  who 
are  guilty  of  no  wrong  except  that  which  fate 
wrought. 

Marches  may  be  more  stimulating,  for  sure, 
and  the  rewards  appear  on  the  surface  more 
appealing,  but  perhaps  many  Christians 
should  be  reminded  that  Christ  said :  "There- 
fore, when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not 
sound  a  trumpet  before  thee  as  hypocrites  do 
In  the  synagogues  and  In  the  streets  that  they 
may  have  the  glory  of  men." 

Such  marches  evoke  hysteria,  turbulence 
and  antagonisms,  and  the  results  must  b« 
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reckoned  with  by  those  participating  in  them 
and  especially  outsiders  who  feel  that  they 
are  called  upon  to  cleanse  the  houses  of 
neighbors. 

Let  us  clean  our  own  hoiises  as  well  as 
our  own  hearts;  let  us  admit  Ifliat  by  shows 
of  emotions  on  the  streets  this  problem  will 
never  be  solved.  And  so,  knowing  this,  let 
us  move  to  other  methods  that  can  solve  it, 
and  thereby,  "Let  your  light  so  shine  that  It 
WiU  glorify  your  Father  which  la  in  heaven." 

I  hope  you  will  be  willing  to  take  the  lead 
in  putting  such  a  program  into  action.  I  am 
ready  and  willing  to  be  helpfuJ  in  whatever 
way  I  can.  In  order  to  create  Interest,  I  am 
making  the  prop>osal  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  with  the  challenge  that  all  re- 
ligious Americans  Join  in  whatever  effort  you 
and  other  church  leaders  put  forth  in  this 
campaign.  We,  of  the  South,  ,are  anxiously 
waiting  to  hear  from  you.  1 1 

With  kindest  regards.  1 1 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jim  ^artin. 
Member  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  FRANCIS 
REILLY.  ESQ. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
this  House  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  and  a  great  many 
comments  were  made  concerning  the  sit- 
uation here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
particularly  as  it  related  to  Wie  crime 

On  the  op&isite  side  of  the  ledger,  I 
think  flowers  for  the  living  should  be 
awarded  and  tribute  paid  to  one  of  the 
outstanding  attorneys  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

One  of  the  first  persons  I  met  when  I 
came  to  Congress  in  January  1959  was 
the  Honorable  James  Francis  Reilly. 
Since  1959  Mr.  Reilly  and  I  have  become 
close  personal  friends,  which  friendship 
far  transcends  our  different  political  af- 
filiations. ! 

Aside  from  Mr.  Reilly's  standing  in  the 
legal  community,  I  have  marveled  at  the 
substantial  amount  of  tifcie  and  energy 
which  he  has  so  freely  and  unselfishly 
given  over  the  years  to  projects  for  the 
advancement  of  national  as  well  as  local 
interests. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Reilly  was  appointed  by 
all  of  the  chief  judges  of  all  the  courts 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  as 
one  of  the  seven  original,  uncompensated 
trustees  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  that  year.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  then  chief 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  the 
Honorable  E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  has 
stated  that  Mr.  Reilly  was  "largely  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  the  major  steps  for- 
ward in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  and,  indeed,  in  the 
country  as  a  whole"  in  his  efforts  with 
the  Congress  in  urging  the  establishment 
of  this  Agency.  Further,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
cently recognized   this   Agency   as  the 


model  which  the  Federal  courts  through- 
out the  country  should  follow  in  estab- 
lishing systems  for  implementation  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  for  assign- 
ment of  counsel  to  represent  persons 
charged  with  crime  and  who  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  retain  counsel.  -  Mr. 
Reilly  was  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  for 
personal  reasons,  on  December  10,  1964. 
In  March  1961  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  and  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committees  appointed  Mr,  Reilly  as 
the  noncompensated  Member-Chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Armory 
Board.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until 
October  10,  1961,  after  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  had  been  completed 
sufficiently  for  the  first  football  game  of  . 
the  Washington  Redskins  on  October  1, 
and  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  on  Oc- 
tober 7  with  a  game  between  George 
Washington  University  and  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 20,000  people. 

I  attended  the  swearing-in  ceremonies 
of  Mr.  Reilly  in  March  1961  and  watched 
with  deep .  interest  his  work  on  the 
Armory  Board  and  can  attest  to  the  in- 
dustry, time,  independence,  and  dedica- 
tion which  Mr.  Reilly  gave  to  this  com- 
munity effort,  without  compensation,  for 
'  the  outstanding  job  which  the  Board  did 
while  under  his  chairmanship.  I  can  also 
recognize  the  financial  sacrifice  which 
Mr.  Reilly  suffered  because  of  his  neces- 
sary absences  from  his  oflfice  because  of 
his  pressing  obligations  to  his  large, 
growing  family,  as  well  as  his  clients. 

In  September  1961,  President  Kennedy 
nominated  and  the  Senate  confirmed  Mr. 
Reilly  as  a  member  of  the  seven-man , 
Post  OfiBce  Department  Advisory  Board. 
Mr.  Reilly  served  as  Acting  Chairman  of 
this  Board  for  most  of  the  time  he  served 
until  his  resignation  on  December  31, 
1964.  The  work  of  this  Board  during  Mr. 
Reilly's  tenure  received  nationwide  and 
congressional  approbation,  particularly 
the  Board's  published  reports  on  re- 
search, mechanization,  and  development; 
and  equal  employment  opportunity. 

In  October  1962,  Mr.  Reilly  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  U.S.  district  court  as  a 
member  of  that  court's  admissions  and 
grievances  committee,  and  as  an  examin- 
er in  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  ex- 
traordinary remedies,  and  real  property, 
in  which  capacity  he  still  serves. 

During  all  of  this  period,  Mr.  Reilly 
has  maintained  an  active  practice  of  the 
law,  and  has  actively  participated  in 
many  other  community,  school,  and 
church  activities.  Mr.  Reilly  has  been 
an  exemplary  citizen  in  his  community 
and  of  his  country. 

Prior  to  my  friendship  with  Mr.  Reilly, 
he  served  as  an  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
as  an  examiner  for  and  subsequently  as 
executive  assistant  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and  by 
nomination  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
confirmation  of  the  Senate,  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

My  affection  and  respect  for  Mr.  Reil- 
ly has  increased  with  the  years,  but 
frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  today 
were  precipitated  by  a  sentence  in  a  let- 
ter which  former  Chief  Judge  Prettyman 


wrote  to  Mr.  Reilly  on  the  occasion  of 
his  resignation  last  December  10  from 
the  Legal  Aid  Agency,  when  among  other 
things,  Judge  Prettyman  wrote: 

Of  course,  service  ^BUch  as  you  have  given 
Is  never  appreciated  b^he  public,  and  much, 
less  is  any  public  expression  made  of  it. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  today  will  give 
public  expression  and  appreciation  for 
not  only  Mr.  Reilly's  work  on  the  Legal 
Aid  Agency  but  also  for  his  other  very  , 
substantial  contributions  to  his  commu- 
nity, his  Nation,  and  to  the  public  in- 
terest. I  include,  therefore,  Judge  Pret-  ^ 
tyman's  letter,  as  well  as  letters  from 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Chief  Judge  David 
L.  Bazelon,  from  U.8.  District  Court 
Chief  Judge  Matthew  F.  McGuire,  and 
from  associates  of  Mr.  Reilly  on  the  Legal 
Aid  Agency;  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reilly 
from  Postmaster  General  John  N.  Gro- 
nouski  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Reilly's  res- 
ignation last  December  31  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  Advisory  Board  as 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point : 

U.  S.  CouET  OF  Appeals. 
Washington,  D.C,  December  21, 1964. 
James  Francis  Reillt,  Esq., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim  :  ,It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  phrase  my  feeling  of  regret  that  you  are 
retiring  from  the  Legal  Aid  Agency.  Of 
course  service  such  as  you  have  given  is  never 
appreciated  by  the  public,  and  much  less  is 
any  public  expression  made  of  it.  However, 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  have  been  largely  responsible  for  one  of 
the  major  steps  forward  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  In  the  Nation's  Capital  and. 
Indeed,  In  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  must 
also  add  that  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  the 
process. 

I  vrtsh  for  you  continuing  good  health  and   ■ 
very  great  prosperity.     I  hope  you  do  not 
make  too  much  money,  as  that  might  spoil 
you. 

Wishing  you  and  yours  a  merry  Christmas, 
'  Sincerely, 

Barrett. 

E.  Barrett  Pretttman, 

Chief  Judge. 


U.S.  Court  op  Appeals, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  23, 1964. 
James  Francis  Reillt,  Esq., 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Reilly:  It  was  with  great  regret 
that  I  read  your  letter  offering  your  resigna- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  Legal  Aid  Agency.  Your  service  to 
the  Board  and  to  the  defense  of  indigent  per- 
sons accused  of  crime  has  been  a  model  to 
your  contemporaries  and  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  our  profession.  "" 

In  Its  4  years  of  service  to  this  community, 
the  record  of  yoxir  organization  in  the  con- 
tinuing and,  at  times,  frustrating  Job  of 
guaranteeing  equality  before  the  law  Is  one  of 
which  you  and  the  Board  may  be  Justifiably 
proudj  The  Legal  Aid  Agency  has  set  an  ex- 
ample* that  is  already  being  looked  to  by 
oflaces  in  other  parts  of  the  counti:y.  Since 
Its  establishment.  Its  lawyers  hav6vhandled 
ov^r  685  cases  in  the  U.S.  district  cmirt  and 
have  offered  invaluable  service  and  assistance 
to  the  other  members  of  the  bar  appointed 
to  represent  indigents  in  criminal  cases. 
Agency  attorneys  have  served  with  Integrity 
and  competence  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions,  the  Juvenile  court, 
the  Commission  on  Mental  Health,  and  In 
over  909  preliminary  hearings  In  felony  and 
homicide  cases  in  this  Jurisdiction.  Despite 
the  pressures  and  antagonisms  which  are  so 
oftenthe  lot  of  those  -.."ho  are  called  upon  to 
do  an  unpopular  Job,  they  have  maintained 
the  highest  devotion  to  their  clients'  Interests 
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and  the  professional  ethics  which  govern 
their  work.  You  and  yoiir  Board  have  guided 
them  In  this  task  with  patience,  courage,  and 
wlsdoip.  • 

I  was  indeed  pleased  to  learn  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  your  services  under  a  grant  from 
the  national  defender  project  of  the  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  choose  to  continue  the  services 
and  positions  financed  under  that  program. 
The  Legal  Aid  Agency  has  in  many  ways  be- 
come a  focal  point  for  creative  thinking  and 
improvement  of  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justice  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its 
strengthening  can  only  enhance  the  role  it 
has  played  in  educating  and  assisting  the 
bar  In  this  area. 

I  know  that  your  decision  to  leave  your  po- 
sition does  not  In  any  way  evidence  any  de- 
parture from  your  longstanding  devotion 
and  Interest  In  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice 
here.  We  have  only  carved  a  small  niche 
in  the  enormous  problems  that  beset  the 
criminal  law  field  from  investigation  through 
the  correctional  process.  I  look  forward  to 
many  more  y^ars  of  your  creative  thought 
and  mature  Judgment  on  these  Issues.  At 
the  present  I  and  the  community  offer  our 
deep  thanks. 

Sincerely, 

David  E.  Bazei,on, 

Chief  Judge. 

U.S.  District  Couht, 
FOR  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  15.  1964. 
Jassts  PRANCif  Reillt,  Esq.,  ^ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim  :  It  is  with  regret  that  I  note  you 
have  concluded  that  by  virtue  of  the  pres- 
sure of  your  own  personal  and  professional 
affairs  you  must  tender  your  resignation  as 
a  member  of  the  statutory  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency. 

Yours  has  been  a  splendid  contribution, 
and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  honorable  and 
Justifiable  pride  that  you  can  look  back  upon 

Wishing  you  and  yours  all  the  Joy  and 
happiness  of  this  holy  season,  and  the  hope 
that  all  good  things  will  be  yours  in  abun- 
dance In  the  new  year. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Matthew  P.  McGitire, 

Chief  Judge. 

KiLPATHiCK,  Ballard  &  Beaslet, 
Washington.  DC.  December  17,  1964. 
James  Francis  Reillt,  Esq., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  I  was  very  sad  to  receive  the 
copy  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  resigning 
from  the  Board  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency.  It 
is  clear  that  you  have  as  a  member,  and  par- 
ticularly as  Chairman  of  the  Agency,  made 
another  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
community,  but  in  addition  to  that,  we  shall 
all  miss  intensely  the  pleasvue  of  working 
with  you  from  a  personal  standpoint.  I  will 
hope  to  have  further  opportunities  to  do  so. 
With  warm  regards  and  all  good  wishes  for 
the  holiday  season,  I  am, 
Sincerely  you?s, 

"Frederick  A.  Ballard. 


Covington  &  Burling, 
Washington,  D.C.  December  14, 1964. 
James  Francis  Reillt,  Esq., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Jimmt  :  As  you  know,  I  read  your 

letter   ol   resignation    from    the    Legal   Aid 

Agency's  Board  with  sinking  heart,  however 

fully  I  understand  and  respect  your  reasons 

'  for  the  action. 

I  have  no  such  extensive  experience  as  have 
you  in  various  community  ventures — but  I 
have  some.  Never — but  never — have  I  known 
anyone  who  takes  hold  of  a  community  Job 


as  ably,  as  diligently,  and  as  conscientiously 
as  you  do.  In  the  case  of  the  Agency,  it  was 
you  who,  even  before  Its  birth,  principally 
contributed  to  its  life.  Thus  far  It  has  been 
successful  beyond  expectation,  with  every 
prospect  for  even  greater  success  In  the  long 
future.  The  credit  Is  due  mainly  to  you,  to 
your  leadership  and  ingenuity. 

It  is  never  true  that  a  glvfen  person  cannot 
be  replaced.  But  In  this  Instance  It  Is  as 
nearly  true  as  It  can  be. 

My  affection  to  you. 

Howard  C.  Westwood. 
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Legal  Aid  Agenct  for 
THE  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  22,  1964. 
James  Francis  Reillt,  Esq., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  As  we  face  a  new  year  without 
you  on  our  Board,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  many 
kindnesses  to  me  personally  and  for  the  enor- 
mous good  you  have  done  the  Agency  and  the 
cause  which  it  is  devoted  to.  I  hope  you  will 
have  a  long  and  happy  career  and  that  the 
new  year  will  bring  you  and  your  family 
added  blessings. 

Affectionately, 

Charles  B.  Murrat. 

Legal  Aid  Agenct 
FOR  THE  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  DC.  December  21. 1964. 
James  Francis  Reillt,  Esq., 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Reillt:  Mr.  Murray  recently 
handed  to  me  your  letter  to  the  Board  ex- 
pressing your  decision  to  resign.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  all 
you  have  done  for  our  organization  and  to 
express  my  deep  sense  of  loss  in  seeing  vou 
leave.  ' 

I  think  In  the  years  that  you  served  on  the 
Board  and  as  its  Chairman,  the  Agency  has 
grown  into  an  organization  of  which  you 
may  be  Justifiably  proud.  I  think  there  Is 
not  a  member  of  the  staff  who  has  not  served 
with  devotion  to  the  standards  of  profes- 
sional competence  and  integrity  that  you 
and  the  Board  have  asked  of  us. 

We  are  aware  and  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  part  you  have  played  In  our  growth,  both 
as  an  organization  and  as  men. 
Respectfully, 

Gart  Bellow, 
Deputy  Director. 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  1. 1965. 
Mr.  James  Francis  Reillt. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  I'm  sorry  you  have  resigned  as 
a  member  of  the  Post  OfHce  Department 
Advisory  Board.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  lead- 
ership you  have  displayed  as  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  the  Board  members  elected 
you  as  Acting  Chairman  to  preside  over  the 
Board's  meetings  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman. 

The  entire  Department  Is  Indebted  to  you 
for  the  outstanding  services  you  have  ren- 
dered. We  will  sorely  miss  your  wise  advice 
and  counsel,  as  well  as  your  great  sense  of 
humor. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  the  members  of 
the  Board  in  tender^g  to  you  our  deep 
appreciation  and  aff^tuo^ 

John  Gronouski, 
Postmaster  General. 


Cordially, 


Mr. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  BIILL 
EDWARDS    of    Alabama.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 


and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  since  introduction  of  the 
President's  voting  rights  bill,  we  have 
seen  in  the  news  media  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  the  merits  of  the  bill.  The 
unconstitutional  and  discriminatory 
nature  of  the  bill  has  been  vividly  pointed 
out  by  several  distinguished  com- 
mentators and  writers  as  well  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Congress.  In  this  regard 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  column  by 
Arthur  Krock  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  23,  1965: 
In   the   Nation:    Good    Reasons   fob  thi 

HURRT 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  March  22. — The  price 
demanded  for  suspending  the  current  mass 
marching,  trespassing,  and  prostrate  picket- 
ing against  voting  discrimination  Is  swift 
congressional  approval  of  the  President's  1965 
equal  rights  legislation.  Mr.  Johnson  urged 
the  Joint  session  of  Congress  to  make  this 
payment.  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  did 
the  same  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. So  It  was  wholly  consistent  with 
this  purpose  when  the  bipartisan  leadership 
notified  the  Senate  today  that,  unless  the 
bill  is  approved  by  April  15.  the  Senate  must 
forgo  Its  usual  Easter  recess. 

But  the  notice  served  the  purpose  in  an- 
other way.  For  the  more  time  that  is  al- 
lowed to  point  out  the  flagrant  constitu- 
tional and  procedural  flaws  in  the  draft  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration,  the  more 
plainly  these  flaws  will  be  exposed. 

enactment  forecast 

The  leaders  predict  that  Congress  will  pass 
the  legislation,  anyhow,  without  major  ex- 
cision or  modification.  In  that  event,  the 
Supreme  Court  majority  which  has  expanded 
the  scope  of  the  14th  amendment  far  beyond 
prior  Judicial  Interpretations  may  not  boggle 
at  giving  the  stretch  to  the  15th  that  will 
be  required  to  validate  the  President's  bill. 
But  even  the  truncated  Senate  debate  de- 
signed by  the  bipartisan  leadership  will  at 
least  project  these  highlights  of  the  bill: 

features  to  be  debated 

1.  By  the  arbitrary  choice  of  the  1964  presi- 
dential election  as  the  occasion  when  a  State 
turnout  of  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  will  put  it  in  the  category  of 
States  in  which  the  Attorney  General  can 
suspend  all  voting  eligibility  tests  and  sub- 
ject Its  elections  to  supervision  by  Federal 
registrars,  the  bill  is  ex  post  facto  legisla- 
tion. 

2.  It  also  conflicts  with  the  constitutional 
guarantee  to  all  States  (by  article  I.  2-2)  of 
the  right  to  fix  their  voting  qualiflcatlons, 
limited  only  by  the  ban  in  the  15th  amend- 
ment on  abridgment  in  any  discriminatory 
form  of  the  equal  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote 
who  has  met  the  State  requirements  for 
eligibility. 

3.  The  grant  of  power  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  decide  that  a  flxed  pattern  of  the 
discrimination  barred  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  low  percentage 
enables  him  to:  exclude  Alaska,  with  46.7 
percent,  from  the  thrust  of  the  legislation; 
Include  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  despite 
the  proved  absence  of  discriminatory  employ- 
ment of  their  tests  in  the  November  1964 
election;  and  hit  the  selected  targets  of  a  bill 
misrepresented  as  national  legislation— Ala- 
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bama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

4.  The  device  thus  abridges  the  guarantee 
of  article  I,  2-2.  to  all  the  States.  In  the  six 
States  listed  above  it  opens  the  ballot  to  total 
Illiterates.  It  permits  North  Carolina,  with 
a  61. 8-percent  turnout  last  November,  to 
maintain  a  literacy  test  outlawed  in  certain 
neighboring  States.  And,  although  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  AmeriCBUs  who  have 
registered  to  vote  constantly,  faU  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  to  exercise  their  privilege 
at  the  subsequent  poU,  the  President's  bill 
applies  only  to  the  percentage  of  a  State's 
eligible  votes  cast  in  the  election,  regardless 
of  whether  the  registration  exceeded  50  per- 
cent. I 

5.  Although  the  legislation  celebrates  vot- 
ing as  a  sovereign  right,  it  provides  that  this 
right  can  be  terminated  for  any  citizen  who 
has  failed  to  vote  for  3  conseoutive  years. 

6.  If  a  State  where  tests  have  been  pro- 
hibited for  10  years  petitions  the  Federal 
Judiciary  for  the  restoration  of  its  guarantee 
in  article  I,  2-2.  on  the  ground  that  It  has 
been  free  of  discrimination  in  that  period. 
It  is  confronted  by  the  dlscrlpilnatory  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  that  limits  Jurisdiction  of 
such  petitions  to  a  three-Judge  panel  of  the 
Federal  district  courts  In  Washington. 

A  vital  flaw         ^ 

One  of  the  mea6\rre's  vital  flaws  would  be 
removed  by  providing  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  apply  It  county  by  county  in- 
stead of  a  statewide  basis.  But  this  would 
leave  undisturbed  deep  constitutional  and 
moral  Infractions  that  require  the  exposure 
of  a  debate  which  a  bipartisan  political  force 
is  employing  powerful  pressxire*  to  forestall. 

To  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  of 
voting  In  Federal  elections,  the  President  and 
Congress  concluded  this  could  only  be  done 
legally  by  a  constitutional  amendment.  The 
voting  rights  bill  supplies  much  more  ground 
for  a  similar  conclusion.  This  view  is  held 
among  lawyers  who  are  familiar  with  Court 
utterances  on  the  subject  matter  that  at  lesist 
put  in  question  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach's  confldent  assurance  to  the  House 
Committee  that  the  bill  is  constitutional, 
and  meets  the  requirements  that  enforce- 
ment legislation  be  appropriate  and  reason- 
able. 


REPEAL  OF  TELEPHONE  EXCISE 
TAX  NEEDED 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  V  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  repeal  the  tax  on  telephone 
service. 

To  repeal  this  tax  will  reduce  tele- 
phone bills  by  10  percent.  Florida  tele- 
phone users  would  immediately  realize 
savings  of  well  over  $20  million  each 
year;  | 

This  Federa^  excise  tax  Is  paid  by  tele- 
phone users  and  not  the  telephone  com- 
panies. The  Federal  Government  Im- 
posed the  tax  during  World  War  II  in 
an  effort  to  curb  unnecessary  use  of  the 
telephone,  and  the  tax  has  outlived  Its 
original  purpose. 

The  telephone  has  become  a  necessity 
of  modern  life.    Businesses  depend  on 


It,  and  the  personal  life  of  America  has 
been  deeply  affected  by  this  utility.  To 
continue  to  Impose  a  Federal  tax  on  tel- 
ephone service  works  a  hardship  on  the 
average  citizen  who  is  already  overbur- 
dened with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes. 

In  1964,  Florida  telephone  users  paid 
out  an  average  of  $20.42  each  for  tele- 
phone taxes.  Telephone  companies  pay 
the  tax  to  the  Goveriunent  after  they 
collect  it  from  the  subscribers.  It  Is 
another  Instance  of  business  acting  as 
a  collection  agent  for  the  Government, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  repeal  of  this  tax 
will  not  only  reduce  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber's bill  by  the  amoimt  of  the  tax 
but  that  the  reduction  in  operating  over- 
head for  the  telephone  companies 
will  result  In  benefits  to  telephcme 
subscribers. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  Introduc- 
ing will  apply  to  local  service  tax  as  well 
as  the  tax  on  long  distance  calls.  I  urge 
passage  of  this  measure  by  the  Congress 
as  promptly  as  possible. 


EXTENSION  OP  TERM  OP  A  MEMBER 
^  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  yester- 
day afternoon,  March  22,  1965,  I  Intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  394  which 
would  Increase  the  term  of  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  2  to 
4  years. 

Mr»  Speaker,  every  time  I  go  home  to 
visit  my  people  either  during  an  election 
year  or  In  an  "off  year,"  invariably  a  dis- 
cussion of  politics  ensues.  The  most 
frequent  and  constant  topic  of  conversa- 
tion has  to  do  with  the  shortness  of  a 
term  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. For  instance,  my  friends 
always  ask:  "Are  you  running  again?" 
and  if  it  is  an  election  year  and  I  reply: 
"Yes"  they  say,  "Merciful  heavens, 
Frank,  we  just  got  through  voting  for 
you."  When  it  Is  an  off  year  and  I  am 
only  visiting,  the  conversation  is  the 
same:  "Why  don't  you  fellows  do  some- 
thing about  this  business  of  ruiuilng 
every  2  years?"  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  are  way  ahead  of  us  in  our  think- 
ing on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  has  been  going 
on  for  the  past  20  years,  I  have  at  long 
last  decided  to  take  the  advice  of  m|y 
people  and  try  to  "do  something  aboUt 
it."  As  a  result,  I  have  worked  long  and 
diligently  trying  to  prepare  a  resolution 
that  would  not  only  be  acceptable  to 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  would  merit  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  other  body  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  that  can 
be  said  for  legislation  of  this  kind: 

First.  It  would  greatly  reduce  the  per- 
sonal campaign  expenses  of  an  individ- 


ual Member.  As  you  know,  this  amounts 
to  a  great  deal  every  other  year,  espe- 
cially, when  there  are  many  of  us  who 
have  closed  our  law  oflQces  and  are  giving 
not  only  top  priority  to  the  ofiBce  but  all 
of  our  time,  energy,  and  what  talents  the' 
good  Lord  saw  fit  to  endow  us  with. 

Second.  It  would  save  the  treasuries 
in  the  50  States  millions  of  dollars  in 
unnecessary  election  costs. 

Third.  It  would  make  It/^sslble  for  a 
Member  to  devote  himself  Complete^  and 
entirely  to  his  duties  instead  of  having 
to  campaign  all  of  the  time. 

Fourth.  It  would  go  far  toward  reduc- 
ing pressures  of  the  many  pressure 
groups. 

Fifth.  I  am  told  that  a  fairly  recent 
poll  conducted  throughout  the  United 
States  showed  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  voters  favor  a  4-year  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  introduced  this 
legislation,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  432  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  asking  them  to  please 
give  me  their  advice  as  to  whether  I 
should  undertake  the  task.  As  a  result, 
I  was  glad  to  learn  that  out  of  236  replies, 
170  were  imequivocally  for  the  amend- 
ment, 20  were  against  it,  and  46  listed 
themselves  in  the  doubtful  column. 
Many  of  the  170  had  written  in  longhand 
such  notes  as:  "I  am  fervently  for  it," 
"overwhelmingly,"  "vehemently,"  and 
"emphatically"  for  it.  One  Member  even 
used  the  expression  that  he  was  not  only 
religiously  and  painstakingly  for  the  leg- 
islation but  that  his  wife  was,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  arid  my  colleagues 
wUl  please  pardon  a  perl^gnal  reference, 
let  me  give  to  you  what  my  daughter, 
Bonnie,  said  to  me  on  one  of  my  trips 
home  from  Washington.  Upon  my 
arrival  at  my  home  in  Lebanon,  I  was 
greeted  by  the  family  and  my  then  little 
daughter,  Bonnie,  said:  "How  long  are 
you  going  to  be  home  on  this  trip?" 
When  I  replied  that  we  were  In  recess  and 
therefore  I  could  spend  a  few  days,  she 
lowered  her  head  and  sadly  replied:  "But 
daddy,  when  you  are  home,  you  are  never 
home."  She  was  right — I  was  leaving 
immediately  for  a  speaking  engagement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  my  House 
Joint  Resolution  394,  Is  not  a  new  idea. 
Bills  of  this  nature  have  been  introduced 
for  years.  However,  in  making  a  con- 
scientious and  diligent  study  of  all  of  the 
bills  I  was  able  to  secure,  I  found  that 
they  did  not  adequately  cover  the  situa- 
tion. As  a  result,  I  have  tried  desperately 
to  use  as  much  of  the  language  and  ex- 
pressions which  wovild  carry  out  the 
original  intent  and  purpose  of  our  intel- 
lectual Founding  Fathers  when  they  con- 
ceived, drafted,  and  perfected  our  great 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all  of  the  shop- 
worn arguments  against  this  legislation, 
the  chief  objection  being:  The  House 
Member  should  "stand  muster"  each  2 
years;  if  he  does  so,  he  will  be  forced 
to  remain  close  to  the  people. 

Mr^  Speaker,  the  manner  in  which  my 
constftutional  amendment  has  been 
drafted  would  stagger  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  so 
that  one -half  of  the  number  would  have 
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to  run  every  2  years  along  with  the  one- 
third  of  the  other  body.  Never  in  his- 
tory have  the  people  been  known  to  de- 
feat anything  near  one-half  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Therefore,  my  bill  would  not  only 
keep  the  people  with  a  strong  grip  on 
their  Government,  but  there  is  no  prob- 
lem whatsoever  with  the  Members  keep- 
ing in  close  touch  with  the  people. 
When  the  term  of  2  years  was  set  in  the 
Constitutional  Conventions,  it  was  done 
'for  the  purpose  of  allowing  each  House 
Member  to  go  back  home,  most  generally 
by  horseback  or  carriage,  to  visit  his 
approximately  30,000  constituents.  To- 
day, my  colleagues,  the  situation  is 
quite  different  with  radio,  newspapers, 
magazines,  telephone,  telegraph,  TV,  and 
now  even  with  the  satellite  Telestar,  we 
can  bounce  messages  live  when  and  as 
they  are  uttered  in  Washington.  London, 
Moscow,  or  Paris.  And  we  have  an  aver- 
age of  435.000  constituents  per  district. 

Certainly,  I  am  having  no  trouble  hear- 
ing from  my  good  people  because  my  mail 
is  running,  at  the  moment,  300  to  500 
letters  daily. 

Today,  we  also  have  faster  modes  of 
transportation,  such  as  the  jet  airplane. 

Over  the  years,  many  Members  have 
spoken  out  for  a  4-year  term.  I  covild 
quote  them,  but  I  do  not  want  to  burden 
my  colleagues.  However,  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  few  lines  from  a  speech  made  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  January  20,  1959,  by  my 
able  friend,  the  Honorable  Mike  Mans- 
field.   Among  other  things  he  said: 

I  find  that  170  years  ago,  there  was  no 
majority  of  opinion  In  favor  of  a  2-year 
term,  and  I  feel  that  the  supporting  argu- 
ments for  a  4 -year  term  have  advanced  In 
this  modern  and  more  complex  age. 

He  also  said : 

A  4-year  term  would  give  a  Representa- 
tive an  opportunity  to  perform  a  greater 
service  to  his  constituents,  devoting  more 
tldie  to  legislative  duties. 

In  addition  thereto.  Senator  Mans- 
field said: 

Two  years  Is  by  no  means  long  enough  for 
a  Representative  to  learn  his  Job,  which  Is 
one  of  the  most  complicated,  ^mandlng,  and 
responsible  In  the  world.  I 

Senator  Mansfield  con^JJeted  this 
particular  speech  by  saying: 

Campaign  and  election  costs  have  grown 
steadily  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  they 
win  decrease.  Good  men  may  be  discour- 
aged from  running  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives because  they  feel  they  cannot 
afford  It.  If  a  Member  did  not  have  to  run 
every  2  years,  the  costs  would  certainly  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  interesting  to 
learn  that  of  the  46  present  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  undecided  on  this  leg- 
islation at  the  moment,  at  least  one- 
third  of  them  stipulated  that  they  wovUd 
not  only  retain  an  open  mind  but  were 
inclined  to  go  along  with  some  plan 
that  would  increase  the  present  term 
from  2  to  4  years. 

Inasmuch  as  this  bill  has  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  50  State  legislatures  to  be 
ratified— within  7  years — it  will  not 
therefore  apply  to  me  because  frankly 
I  do  not  plan  to  seek  reelection  for  that 
length  of  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  trust  that  my 
bill  will  be  forthwith  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  for 
hearings  as  soon  as  possible. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS  TO  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS  PER  AD- 
VANCED DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection.  l. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  measurfig 
the  research  and  development  capabili- 
ties of  educational  institutions  involves 
many  factors,  some  general  and  others 
specific  in  nature.  One  of  the  general 
factors  is  the  number  of  advanced  de- 
grees conferred.  In  this  we  must  as- 
sume research  and  development  activity 
is  concentrated  in  the  postgraduate 
schools.  Further  it  is  assumed  the  num- 
ber of  postgraduate  degrees  conferred 
provide  an  indication  of  the  relative  size 
of  postgraduate  facilities. 

With  this  criteria  of  research  and  de- 
velopment capabilities  established  it  is 
then  ijossible  to  make  an°  assessment  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  Federal 
research  and  development  funds  on  the 
basis  of  dollars  allocated  to  educational 
institutions  per  advanced  degree  con- 
ferred. The  national  average  is  $14,300 
per  advanced  degree. 

Only  nine  States  receive  allocations 
on  this  basis  which  exceed  the  national 
average.  Heading  the  list  is  Nevada 
with  $195,600  per  advanced  degree.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  list  is  Wyoming  with 
$2,100. 

Listed  in  4Tth  place  is  my  own  State 
of  Indiana  with  $3,400  per  student.  In 
the  Ust  of  States  which  includes  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  only  Illinois 
with  $16,900  per  advanced  degree  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average.  The  alloca- 
tion to  the  other  States  include  Minne- 
sota, $11,100;  Iowa,  $10,900;  Wisconsin. 
$8,000;  Ohio.  $7,000;  Michigan,  $6,300, 
and  as  previously  mentioned,  Indiana, 
$3,400. 

Here  is  a  solid,  compact  seven-State 
area  which  contains  almost  25  percent  of 
our  Nation's  poi3ulation,  which  produces 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  advanced 
degrees  conferred  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  and  engineering. 
Its  educational  institutions  have  proven 
research  and  development  capabilities 
and  yet  the  geographical  distribution  of 
Government  research  and  development 
funds  indicates  there  is  less  than  ade- 
quate utilization  ofsthese  capabilities. 

If  this  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment competence  continues  to  be  over- 
shadowed in  the  future  on  the  basis  of 
Federal  research  and  development  fund 
allocation  then  I  fear  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  maintain  this  com- 
petence. And  it  should  be  pointed  out 
this  same  apprehension  can  be  expressed 
for  most  other  sections  of  the  Natloii 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  ip.  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  item  which  appeared  in  the  Gilmer 
Mirror,  Gilmer,  Tex.,  October  8,  1964 
with  reference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  O.  j' 
Beckworth: 

Services  Held  For  O.  J.  Beckworth,  80 

Otis  Jefferson  Beckworth,  80,  father  of 
Congressman  Lindley  Beckworth,  died  at 
7:28  a.m.,  Friday  following  a  lengthy  Illness 
at  Gladewater  Municipal  Hospital. 

Mr.  Beckworth  was  a  retired  schoolteacher 
and  had  lived  In  east  Texas  many  years,  mak- 
ing his  home  In  Gladewater  for  the  past  12 
years  and  he  formerly  resided  in  Gilmer. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  First  Baptist 
Church  In  Gladewater  at  2  p.m.  Monday  with 
Rev.  J.  C.  Henderson  and  Rev.  Irby  B.  Bates 
officiating  at  rites.  Interment  was  In  Gilmer 
City  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Beckworth  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church  many  years,  and  was  a  native  of 
Georgia.  He  come  to  Texas  with  his  father 
and  several  brothers  and  sisters  about  1890. 

The  family  settled  in  Smith  County,  where 
Mr.  Beckworth  was  reared  and  from  whence 
he  attended  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers 
College  at  Huntsvllle. 

Mr.  Beckworth  returned  to  east  Texas  after 
completing  his  schooling  and  taught  in  nu- 
meroiis  schools  in  Upshxu*  County,  which  he 
made  his  home  from  that  time  until  his 
death.  He  received  a  master  of  arts  degree 
from  Stephen  P.  Avistln  State  College  during 
the  years  and  also  served  6  years  as  county 
superintendent  of  schools  In  Upshur.  He 
retired  from  public  life  while  instructing  at 
Wlnlona  schools. 

Mr.  Beckworth  was  married  te  the  former 
Miss  Josle  Slaughter  of  Van  Zandt  County 
In  1912.  She  died  In  1938.  Pour  children 
were  born  to  the  Beckworths,  Including  Con- 
gressman Beckworth  and  Mrs.  Pat  Smith, 
who  are  twins. 

Mr.  Beckworth  married  Mrs.  Pearl  Phipps 
In  1943  and  they  continued  to  reside  In  Up- 
shun  County  until  her  death  In  Augiist  this 
year. 

A  member  of  Glade  Creek  Baptist  Church, 
Mr.  Beckworth  also  belonged  to  the  Odd 
Fellows  Lodge  at  Silmer. 

Surviving  are  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Pat  (Lln- 
nle)  Smith,  Gleidewater;  his  son,  a  brother, 
E.  M  Beckworth,  Stephenville;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ranspot,  Mineral  Wells;  and  five  grand- 
children. 

Pallbearers  were  Mr  Beckworth 's  nephews. 
They  are  Paul  Beckworth  and  Gary  Beck- 
worth, of  Dallas;  Jake  Slaughter,  of  Canton; 
L.  F.  Crawford,  of  Fruit  vale;  Cecil  Bowdoin, 
and  Russell  Bowdoin,  of  Llndale;  J.  B.  Beck- 
worth, of  Minden,  La.;  and  Jake  Beckworth, 
of  Hope,  Ark. 

Also  I  desire  to  include  a  poem  found 
in  his  Bible  which  was  read  during  the 
funeral  services : 

For  Today 
(By  Edgar  Guest) 
Lord,  let  me  live  today 
From  start  to  close. 
In  Just  the  kindly  way 

Which  friendship  knows. 
Let  me  be  thoughtful,  too. 

And  generoxis  here; 
Keeping  In  all  I  do 
My  record  clear. 
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Lord,  let  me  live  today 

Full  to  my  best. 
No  hurtful  thing  I'd  say 

Even  in  Jest. 
Keep  me  from  scorn  and  hate 

And  petty  spite. 
Lord,  let  my  soul  be  great 

From  dawn  to  night. 

Lord,  let  me  live  today 

From  malice  free. 
Let  me  in  work  or  play 

Unselfish  be. 
Let  no  one  find  me  proud 

Or  harsh  or  cold. 
Too  silent,  or  too  loud, 

Afraid,  or  over  bold. 

Lord,  let  me  live  today 

A  friend  to  all 
Who  chance  along  my  way 

Though  great  or  small; 
And  when  at  last  the  sun, 

Now  rising  high,  shall  sat. 
Let  there  to  all  I've  done 

Be  no  regret. 

Mr.  Beckworth  lived  a  full  and  fruit- 
ful life.  He  knew  both  the  joy  of  living 
and  the  many  sorrows  that  can  come  to 
a  family.  Two  of  his  children,  Otis  Clax- 
ton  and  Nellie  Mae  Beckworth,  died  while 
he  was  a  relatively  young  man,  and  his 
first  wife  was  ill  many  years  before  she 
passed  away  in  1938.  He  knew  success 
and  also  how  to  overcome  handicapping 
obstacles  and  successive  disafq>ointments. 

At  the  age  of  20  he  began  to  study  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  walked  several  miles 
each  day — to  and  from  the  school  he  at- 
tended. After  marrying  Josie  Slaughter, 
a  well-known  and  beloved  Texas  teacher, 
he  was  taught  by  her  and  after  two  of 
his  children  were  born,  he  continued  his 
education,  spending  2  years  at  Sam 
Houston  Normal  College.  This  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a  permanent  State  teachers 
certificate.  He  obtained  a  second  perma- 
nent State  teachers  certificate  by  taking 
examinations  on  numerous  subjects. 
When  52  years  of  age,  he  received  his  first 
degree  at  Stephen  P.  Austin  State  Teach- 
ers College;  and  when  59  years  old,  he 
received  his  master's  degree  at  the  same 
institution.  .He  also  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Ml-.  Beckworth  was 
successful  as  a  farmer,  teacher,  school 
administrator,  and  as  county  school  su- 
perintendent. He  and  Mrs.  Pearl  Sloan 
Phipps  Beckworth,  his  second  wife,  a 
prominent  and  well-loved  Texas  teacher 
^ho  died  but  a  few  weeks  before  Mr. 
Beckworth,  always  participated  actively 
in  the  political  campaigns  of  his  son, 
Lindley  Beckworth.  Widely  known 
throughout  Texas  as  an  effective  and  dil- 
igent campaigner,  he  spoke  convincingly 
In  many  towns  and  communities  in  be- 
half, of  his  son,  Lindley.  He  was  always 
a  faithful  and  active  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  its  nominees. 

With  the  passing  of  Mr.  Beckworth,  it 
can  be  said  that  a  person  who  counted  for 
good  and  who  was  a  truly  constructive 
personality  had  died.  In  his  many  years 
as  a  teacher  and  administrator,  he  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  needy  child.  Mr, 
Beckworth  was  well  known  as  a  friend  to 
the  downtrodden  and  forgotten.  He  and 
his  good  wife,  Miss  Pearl,  would  carry 
food  and  fresh  vegetables  to  impover- 
ished people.  He  was  always  active  In 
behalf  of  the  worthy  causes  of  his  Na- 
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tion,  his  State,  and  the  communities  in        The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
which  he  lived.    Never  was  he  afraid  of    to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from, 
an  unpopular  cause  if  he  believed  it  right    New  York? 
and  just,  nor  would  he  dodge  or  duck  an 
uncomfortable  decision.     Otis  Jefferson 
Beckworth    was — above    all — loyal   and 
faithful  to  his  family,  his  religion,  his 
friends,  and  his  country. 


IN 


USE    OP    CHEMICAL    WARPARE 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  shock- 
ing to  leam^that  the  United  States  is 
using  chemical  warfare  in  South  Viet- 
nam. According  to  newspaper  reports 
today,  the  United  States  has  given,  and 
is  giving,  the  South  Vietnamese  disabling 
"types  of  tear  gas"  for  combat  use.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  United  States  has 
been  involved  in  the  combat  use  of  gas 
since  World  War  I. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  is  inhumane 
and  should  not  be  used  in  combat.  In 
August  1943,  at  the  height  of  World  War 
n.  President  Roosevelt  speaking  about 
the  use  of  gas  in  combat  stated: 

Use  of  such  weapons  has  been  outlawed 
by  the  general  opinion  of  civilized  mankind. 
This  country  has  not  used  them,  and  I  hope 
that  we  never  will  be  compelled  to  use  them. 
I  state  categorically  that  we  shall  under  no 
circumstances  resort  to  the  use  of  such 
weapons  unless  they  are  first  used  by  our 
enemies. 

On  January  13,  1960,  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  speaking  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  stated: 

So  far  as  my  instinct  Is  concerned,  it  is  to 
not  start  such  a  thing  as  that  first. 

Now  the  United  States  has  started  first. 
The  use  of  gas,  like  napalm  bombing,  Is 
an  Inhumane  measure  in  a  desperate  war. 

According  to  the  newspaper  accounts, 
gas  was  first  used  in*  December,  The 
people  of  this  Nation  and  their  repre- 
sentatives were  never  told  of  this  new 
departure.  Who  knows  what  to  expect 
next. 

I  have  several  times  spoken  before  this 
House  and  urged  that  an  honorable  set- 
tlement be  negotiated  in  Vietnam.  Sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  have  suggested  the 
same  course  of  action.  As  long  as  it  is 
believed  this  complex  issue  can  be  re- 
solved by  military  might,  there  will  be 
an  increasing  temptation  to  escalate  the 
war. 

The  time  has  come  to  seek  a  diplomatic 
settlement  In  Vietnam. 


USING  VOMIT  GAS  IN  VIETNAM  IS 
ACTUALLY  A  HUMANE  FORM  OF 
WARFARE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
interested  in  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  a  mo- 
ment ago  suggesting  the  use  of  a  gas 
which  makes  i>eople  nauseated  repre- 
sents an  inhumane  and  barbarous  type 
of  warfare. 

If  the  gentleman  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  the  announcement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  he  would  have  seen  that 
in  combat  situations  in  Vietnam,  where 
the  Vietcong  enemy  has  infiltrated  with 
friendly  South  Vietnam  civilians,  rather 
than  drop  bombs  that  would  kill  all  these 
people,  friends  and  foes  alike,  we  are 
now  utilizing  a  discovery  which  simply 
makes  them  nauseated  and  for  the  time 
being  prevents  the  Vietcong  enemy  from 
attacking  our  friends, ,  thereby  saving 
their  lives.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  hu- 
mane development  that  we  could  possi- 
bly use.  Instead  of  criticizing  the 
Pentagon  I  think  we  ought  to  congratu- 
late those  chemists  who  have  come  up 
with  this  new  and  humane  method  of 
fighting  this  difHcult  and  baffling  guer- 
rilla war  which  has  so  often  frustrated 
our  capabilities  in  more  conventional 
types  of  weapons.  Let  us  hope  our 
scientists  continue  to  perfect  similar  de- 
velopments which  will  prevent  the  Com- 
munists from  destroying  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam  with  a  minimum  of  loss 
of  life. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  virill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  statement  he  is 
making.  Everyone  knows  our  countiy  is 
doing  all  that  it  possibly  can  to  suppress 
the  spread  of  Communist  infiltration. 
We  /are  up  against  a  conspiracy.  The 
President  has  briefed  the  Members  of 
Congress.  He  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  Our  commanders  in  the  field  are 
reasonable  people  who  are  trying  to  do  a 
reasonable  job  under  difficult  circum- 
stances, and  I  think  it  ill  behooves  us  to 
map  military  strategy  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. We  ought  to  make  plear  that  what 
is  being  used  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  poison 
gas  of  the  type  coMsidered  by  the  Geneva 
Convention,  but  a  humane  gas,  a  new 
and  encouraging  development.  Let  us 
not  be  frightened  with  labels.  Let  us 
recognize  the  facts. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  ndt  any  two  ways 
about  it,  we  must  protect  our  troops  from 
infiltration.  This  Congress  has  gone  ori 
record  unequivocally  as  supporting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
effort  to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam.  We 
are  doing  everything  we  possibly  can  to 
get  the  point  home  to  these  people  that 
we  will  not  be  driven  out  of  Vietnam. 
This  use  of  a  new  gas  is  one  of  the 
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human  ways  we  are  now  trying  to  bring 
sense  into  the  heads  of  these  people. 
If  this  does  not  work  we  might  try  some- 
thing else.  But  we  are  determined  to 
stay  there,  and  this  Congress  and  the 
Nation  are  backing  the  President  in  his 
course.  We  must  win.  We  cannot  be 
defeated,  and  we  will  not  retreat.  It  Is 
a  (i^estion  of  whose  side  you  are  on.  I 
hai)pen  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  the  position  he 
has  taken  in  this  matter.  I  would  like 
to  support  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs],  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  who 
chairs  the  all-important  Armed  Services 
Committee  here  in  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  express  once  again  my 
whole-hearted  support  for  the  President 
in  Vietnam  and  his  leadership  there 
against  the  aggressiveness  of  commu- 
nism. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  want  to  join  my  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  STRATTON],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  [Mr. 
RrvERs]  and  the  majority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs], 
in  supporting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  military  policy  laid  down 
in  South  Vietnam.  To  me  it  would  be 
incredible  if  we  do  not  use  all  of  the 
means  at  oiir  command  lo  support  our 
Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam  who  are 
the  victims  of  the  vicious  aggression  of 
the  Communists.  So  far  as  the  use  of 
this  gas  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  gas  in 
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capacitates  them,  rather  than  killing 
them,  is  some  sort  of  barbaric  and  in- 
humane procedure — when  in  point  of 
fact  this  weapon  was  developed  and  is 
now  being  used  to  save  lives  rather  than 
take  lives  and  is  therefore  a  new  kind  of 
humane  weapon — is  just  fantastic  and 
I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  taking  the  time  to  comment  on 
it  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  REQUEST 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  of  next  week,  March  30  and 
April  1,  following  the  legislative  business 
of  the  day  aijd  the  conclusion  of  special 
orders  heretofore  granted,  I  may  ad- 
dress the  House  for  60  minutes  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  not  use  the  time  allotted  to  me  for 
today. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


to  begin  their  school  day  with  a  prayer  to 
do  so.  My  bill  mentions  prayer,  not 
religion  or  a  specific  prayer.  I  am' call- 
ing for  a  free  exercise  of  principles 
through  prayer.  Principles  and  ideas 
must  be  expressed  and  prayer  Is  certainly 
an  effective  method  of  placing  personal 
conflicts  aside  and  having  the  individual 
ponder  his  role  in  life. 

The  highest  Court  of  the  land  must  al- 
ways intercede  to  prevent  infringements 
upon  freedom  of  religion,  however  the 
Court  should  guard  against  decisions 
which  would  Identify  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  antireligion.  The  intent 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  was  that  this 
Nation  will  have  freedom  of  religion— not 
freedom  from  religion. 
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the  ordinary  sense  at  all.  A  is  the  hu- 
mane way  or  instrument  onl^king  war. 
Should  we  pull  out  of  there,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  that  would  then  be  the 
road  to  war.  and  to  untold  hardship 
over  all  of  southeast  Asia,  if  not  indeed 
over  the  entire  world.  It  is  the  course  of 
peace  that  we  are  pursuing  in  South 
Vietnam  today. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTONr  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  agree  with  me  that 
the  use  of  this  particular  instrumental- 
ity is  within  the  discretion  of  field  com- 
manders? 

Mr  .^STRATTON.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  rules  and  regulations  are  that  the 
Pentagon  has  adopted  on  this  new 
weapon,  and  I  would  not  want  to  com- 
ment on  that  particular  point.  I  feel 
sure  that  a  decision  has  been  made  at 
the  highest  level.  But  to  suggest,  as 
was  done  a  moment  ago  on  this  floor, 
that  the  use  of  a  gas  which  merely 
makes  people  vomit  and  temporarily  in- 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Watkins]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  fulfilled  a  promise  that  I  pledged  to 
the  voters  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign. This  promise  of  action  brought 
great  response  from  the  various  groups 
and  formal  gatherings,  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  voters  of  the  Seventh  District 
would  like  prayers  returned  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Nation.  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  measure  to  restore  prayer  to  the 
schools,  as  I  feel  their  request  must  be 
met. 

Today,  many  questions  concerning  the 
social  fabric  of  our  Nation  are  being 
asked  of  the  Nation's  leaders.  The  stu- 
dents are  daily  asking  questions  concern- 
ing morality  and  social  progress.  Yet,  a 
factor  In  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can character  has  been  removed  from  the 
classrooms.  Prayer  remains  an  impor- 
tant fimctlon  in  every  state  occasion, 
both  on  the  local  and  national  levels.  As' 
Members  of  Congress,  we  welcome  a 
prayer  each  day.  However,  prayers  are 
not  found  in  the  places  of  learning, 
where  the  future  Members  of  this  great 
body  will  be  found.  Prayer  is  the  high- 
est form  of  respect  and  honor  and  I  feel 
that  respect  Is  missing  from  the  current 
social  fabric  of  our  Nation.   • 

The  State  should  remain  neutral  In  the 
matters  of  religion;  however,  real  neu- 
trality would  best  be  served,  if  the  State 
would  permit  those  children  who  so  desire 
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RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  MERGER 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adt 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  for  many  years  been  interested 
in  military  affairs,  having  served  both 
as  a  National  Guard  officer  and  as  a 
Reserve  officer,  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested In  Secretary  McNamara's  proposed 
merger  of  the  Reserves  and  the  Guard. 

I  am  concerned  now  that  in  the  long 
rim,  our  National  Seciu-Ity  may  be  im- 
paired, rather  than  enhanced,  by  his 
proposal.  The  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion has  recently  written  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  which 
they  alert  him  to  some  of  the  details 
of  Secretary  McNamara's  plan  which, 
In  their  opinion,  will  adversely  affect 
the  Guard  In  Massachusetts. 

As  the  time  for  hearings  on  this  ques- 
tion approaches,  I  feel  that  this  letter 
may  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues  in  un- 
derstanding the  long-range  results  of 
the  proposed  merger,  and  I  therefore, 
under  unanimous  consent,  have  it  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  points 
made  by  the  ROA,  other  effects  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  proposal  that,  it 
now  appears,  affect  our  Nation's  long- 
range  ability  to  respond  In  a  mililtary 
w&y  to  the  rising  threat  of  armed  con- 
flict. 

In  the  absence  of  more  specific  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  our 
Nation  needs  a  strong  Reserve,  as  well 
as  a  strong  National  Guard.  Their  re- 
sources and  their  roles  are  so  significant 
and  so  different,  that  we  should  continue 
them  in  substantially  their  present  form. 

The  letter  follows: 
RiSESivE  OmcERs  Association, 

OP  THE  UNITn)  STATXS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  17, 1965. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 
Boston,  Mass. 

My  Deab  CJovernoe:    The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  held  a  press  conference  March  15  and 


announced  that  37  Governors  of  the  States 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  had  approved 
tbe  troop  list  changes  inherent  in  the  pro- 
posal to  destroy  the  Army  Reserve,  increase 
the  strength  of  the  National  Guard,  and  place 
the  remnants  of  the  Army  Reserve  into  a  pool 
or  personnel  who  will  be  subject  lo  recall 
but  will  be  unable  to  train  other  than  by 
taking  correspondence  courses. 

I  realize  that  the  only  official  commiml- 
cations  that  you  have  had  on  the  subject 
jB  through  your  adjutant  general  who  has 
•"'^n  subjected  to  tremendous  pressure  from 
bqth  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  to  aocept  the  plan 
and  the  concept.  The  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation has  exerted  similar  pressure  upon  him 
and  has  urged  him  to  put  the  plan  to  you  in 
its  best  light.  Some  of  the  adjutant  generals 
have  resisted  the  pressure  and  soine  of  them 
have  not. 

The  pressure  stemming  from  the  National 
Guard  leadership  Is  premised  solely  upon  an 
overall  increase  in  National  Guard  numbers 
and  exclusive  control  of  the  Army  Reserve  by 
the  National  Guard. 

^Mt  this  is  not  the  whole  etory  and  as 
Qbvernor  of  your  State,  with  responsibility 
for  its  welfare  and  that  of  Its  citizens,  I 
ask  you  to  listen  to  the  other  side  which 
this  letter  endeavors  to  tell  you. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  National  Guard 
overall  strength  is  being  increased  from 
400.000  to  550,000  men,  thla  accession  of 
numbers  is  being  purchased  at  a  tragic 
price. 

The  National  Guard,  today,  with  an  au- 
thorized allowance'  of  400,000  officers  and 
men  is  organized  into  23  divisions.  Fifteen  of 
these  divisions  will  be  ab(^isbed.  In  other 
words,  66  percent  of  the  National  Guard  or- 
ganization as  it  exists  today  will  be  elim- 
inated. About  150,000  National  Guardsmen 
will  be  summarily  dismissed  from  their  posi- 
tions. Out  of  these  15  divisions,  6  small 
brigades  will  be  formed.  Forty  general  of- 
ficers, now  in  'the  National  Guard,  will  lose 
their  drilling  status.  The  impact  of  this  will 
be  felt  heavily  by  every  National  Gi^rd  or- 
ganization located  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Furthermore,  after  the  reorganization  is 
completed  and  the  National  Guard  becomes 
the  only  Reserve  Force  left  to  the  Army,  it 
will  Inevitably  lose  its  State  orientation  and 
control.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  believes, 
with  the  Intensity  of  a  crusader,  in  a  com- 
pletely centralized  organization  and  simply 
will  not  tolerate  State  interference.  When 
questioned  by  the  Senate  Preparedness  Com- 
mittee on  this  subjct  on  March  1,  he  stated 
and  I  quote  his  exact  words,  "because  I  have 
directed  it  and  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  90  percent  of  its  costs  and  con- 
sequently holds  a  heavy  bludgeon  over 
them."  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  If 
this  reorganization  goes  through,  your  con- 
trol over  your  National  Guard  forces  will  be 
nominal.  s 

There  Is  another  aspect  to  this  reorganiza- 
tion that  should  be  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion. The  reservists  In  your  State  far  out- 
number the  National  Guardsmen.  They  are 
citizens,  too.  They  bitterly  resent  being 
torn  out  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  having 
their  Reserve  component  destroyed  and 
turned  into  a  pool.  They  are  looking  to 
you  for  all  of  the  protection  that  you  can 
give  them.    They  expect  it  of  you. 

In  the  light  of  the  damage  this  plan  will 
do  to  the  National  Guardsmen  and  Reserves 
In  yoiu-  State;  the  turbulence  and  poor 
morale  It  will  cause;  the  net  reduction  of 
Income  to  your  citizens  who  hAve  been  doing 
their  duty  and  do  not  deserve  this  blow; 
and  the  necessity  for  suportlng  the  status  of 
the  National  Guard  as  a  State  militia,  we  urge 
you  to  vigorously  oppose  this  <3oncept. 


As  one  of  the  distinguished  Senators  in  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Committee  stated,  "This 
is  no  time  to  reduce  our  military  strength 
simply  to  save  money."  It  Is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  plan  was  conceived  to  do  just  that. 
E.  H.  Reedeb, 
Rear  Admiral,  USNR, 

National  President. 


FIVE  PERSPECTIVES  ON  EAST- WEST 
TRADE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  25, 1965,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
professor  of  economics,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, testified  before  the  Senate  Ccwn- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  East-West  trade. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  Is  a  distinguished  econ- 
omist. He  is  also  internationally  recog- 
nized as  a  legitimate  authority  on  con- 
ditions within  the  Cdmmunlst  empire. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  may 
be  considerable  delay  before  the  com- 
mittee In  the  other  body  completes  Its 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  trade  with 
Communist  governments. 

It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
House  committees  expect  to  give  this 
vital  Issue  only  superfluous  attention. 

Therefore,  I  deem  it  necessary  and 
timely  to  make  Dr.  Dobriansky's  views 
available  for  review  at  this  time. 

Before  doing  so,  I  Include  at  this  point 
a  statement  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
who,  as  a  Senator  from  Minnesota,  ob- 
served the  following  In  a  1961  address: 

The  Soviet  Union's  economic  offensive  is 
a  carefully  thought  out  plan  to  disrupt  nor- 
mal commercial  cooperation  between  the  In- 
dustrial nations  of  the  West  and  the  under- 
developed countries  which  need  capital,  to 
snare  other  nations  into  beconiing  economi- 
cally dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
promote  friction  within  the  Western  alliance. 
What  we  are  seeing  Is  a  form  of  ecdnomlc 
banditry  by  the  Soviet  Union,  another  weap- 
on In  Its  Imperialistic  scheme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  statement  entitled  "Five 
Perspectives  on  East-West  Trade,"  by  Dr. 
E>obriansky: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members, 
I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
five  Interrelated  perspectives  on  the  extremely 
vital  subject  of  East-West  trade.  With 
some  identifying  qualification,  the  quoted 
Humphrey  statement  on  the  cover  describes 
pxmgently  the  nature  of  the  totalitarian  Red 
economic  aggression  launched  against  us  and 
the  free  world.  Considering  the  effective- 
ness of  Moscow's  deceptive  peaceful  coexist- 
ence and  the  pot«mklnlzed  lndei>endence  of 
so-called  satellites  In  central  Europe,  the 
statement  hears  even  greater  applicability 
today  than  4  years  ago. 

Within  the  limited  space  of  this  presenta- 
tion, the  perspectives  offered  here  embrace 
certain     supportable     preconceptions     and 


points  of  vmderstandlng  that  necessarily 
must  Impinge  on  any  rational  evaluation  of 
the  issue.  Indeed,  whatever  the  preconcep- 
tions, anal3rtlcally  they  are  more  determina- 
tive for  the  resolution  of  this  Important  la- 
sue  than  the  essentially  secondary  considera- 
tions of  credits,  strateglcity  of  goods,  out- 
standing obligations,  various  legal  impedi- 
ments, patents,  copyrights,  the  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  blimt  desire  for  profit*:  Narrow  dlsciis- 
slons  of  these  secondary  points  cannot  satis- 
factorily answer  the  more  fundamental 
questions  of  the  strategic  significance  of 
trade  In  the  Imperlo-colonlallst  Red  design 
for  world  conquest,  the  role  of  the  so-called 
satellites  In  the  Implementation  of  this  de- 
sign. Western  economic  contributions  to  tlje 
strength  of  the  totalitarian  Red  Empire,  and 
seeming  short-run  benefits  accruing  to  the 
tragic  long-run  dlsbenefit  of  the  free  world 
In  this  incessant  cold  war  struggle.  In  short. 
East- West  trade  is  not  a  subject  for  the 
simple  vacuum  of  ncHinal  commercial  nego- 
tiation and  transaction,  but  rather  it  Is  an 
Issue  fraught  with  extensive  pplltlco- 
economlc  ramifications  that  the  following  In- 
terlocking perspectives  aim  to  delineate. 

^  '  ft 

I.  U.S.  ECONOMIC  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOVIET 
RUSSIA'S    INNER    EMPIRE 

One  of  the  most  striking  ironies  of  the 
modem  period  is  the  heavy  inadvertent  eco- 
nomic assistance  given  by  the  United  States 
to  the  formation,  growth,  and  development 
of  Soviet  Russia's  Inner  empire;  namely,  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself.  The  supreme  Irony  Is 
that  unconditioned  good  Intentions,  mixed 
with  unfortunate  elements  of  protracted  Ig- 
norance, have  contributed  to  the  buildup  of 
the  power  center  of  the  so-called  world  Com- 
munist movement  and  the  basic  enemy  of 
our  Nation.  There  seems  to  be  almost  a 
cyclical  pattern  In  our  economic  assistance 
to  Moscow's  Impwrlo-colonlallst  ambitions. 

Succinctly,  the  pattern  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  1919-22,  while  one  non-Russlar> 
nation  after  another — be  it  Byelorussia, 
Georgia,  Ukraine,  or  Turkestan — strove  to 
preserve  Its  newly  won  Independence  In  the 
fiUl  spirit  of  Wilson's  national  self-determi- 
nation principle,  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration poured  over  $40  million  Into 
Soviet  Russia,  Indirectly  helping  It  to  destroy 
the  new  non-Russian  states;  (2)  1926-31, 
while  Moscow  embarked  upon  a  genocldal 
Russlficatlon  program  against  Its  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  U.S.  exports  of  basic 
Industrial  and  electrical  equipment,  plus 
valuable  know-how,  more  than  doubled  to 
contribute  Immeasurably  to  Moscow's  ^ret 
5-year  plan;  (3)  1932-40,  while  Soviet  Rus- 
sian assaults  on  the  forces  of  non-Russian 
"bourgeois  nationalism."  reached  new  peaks 
In  the  manmade  famine  of  1932-33,  the  Vln- 
nltsla  genocide  of  1936-37,  the  heavy  depor- 
tations and  purges  of  the  period,  certain 
American  business  groups  pressed  for  the 
recognition  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  bilateral  com- 
mercial agreement  was  consummated  In 
1935,  exports  moved  steadily  upward  to 
about  $87  million  by  1940,  and  though  the 
percentage  of  our  total  exports  was  never 
more  than  4.3  percent.  Its  Incremental  value 
to  MoMow's  empire  economy  was  Incalcu- 
lable; _ahd  (4)  1942-47,  while  during  the  war 
and  after  non-Russian  nationalism  erupted 
throughout  the  empire,  roughly  $11  billion 
of  U.S.  goods  were  poured  into  the  U.S.SJI. 
and  used  both  to  defeat  the  Nazis  and  to 
crush  the  forces  of  non-Russian  Independ- 
ents. 

This  ugly  record  of  the  past  may  be  ex- 
plained away  on  groxinds  of  Ignorance  and 
shortsightedness;  today,  there  Is  little  excuse 
for  adding  another  chapter  to  this  record  and 
callously  Ignoring  the  effects  of  expanded 
unconditional  trade  with  tlie  TJSSB,.  on  the 
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captive  nations  In  the  U.S.S.R.  The  In- 
credible Irony  of  democratic  America  abet- 
ting the  strength  and  power  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's Imperio-colonlallst  reins  over  approxi- 
mately 120  million  non-Rvisslans  In  this  In- 
ner empire  would  only  be  compounded.  It  is 
bad  enough  that  politically  we  have  been 
grossly  d^clent  In  extending  the  promise  of 
freedom  fnd  independence  to  these  crucially 
sltusfted  captl'e  non-Russian  nations;  let 
us  not  economically  contribute  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  these  nat\iral  allies. 

U.    CAPTIVE    NATIONS    VXRSDS    TOTALPTARIAN    RED 
STATES 

My  second  perspective  on  this  thoroughly 
pollticoeconomlc  subject  Is  the  cold  war 
dimension  In  the  Red  Empire,  between  the 
captive  nations  and  the  totalitarian  Red 
states.  It  is  a  grave  and  misleading  fallacy 
to  Identify  the  captive  nations — the  unfree 
peoples  themselves — with  the  respective  to- 
talitarian Red  states  in  the  empire,  as  some 
do  today  when  they  speak  of  "fragmenta- 
tion," "norunonllthlsm,"  and  some  mythical 
"growing  Independence  of  Communist  .  na- 
tions" in  Moscow's  outer  empire.  Indeed, 
this  fallacy  Is  used  to  Justify  expanded  U.s! 
trade  with  the  totalitarian  governments  in 
Central  Europe.  Yet  It  Is  evident  that  there 
has  been  an  unfortunate  unfamlliarity  with 
-Soviet  Russian  techniques  of  "Independence" 
and  "nationalist"  gestures  vls-a-vls  the  non- 
Russian  republics  In  the  Inner  empire,  which 
substantially  have  also  been  applied  to  the 
"satellites." 

The  armed  and  public  eruptions  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  1950's — In  Georgia  as  well 
as  In  Hungary,  in  Turkestan  as  In  Poland,  in 
Ukraine  as  in  East  Germany — were  scarcely 
beneficial  to  plan  fxilfillments,  the  integra- 
tion of  the  East  European  sector  of  the  Red 
empire  along  the  still  cardinal  line  of  self- 
sufiBclency,  the  launching  of  a  world  eco- 
nomic offensive,  particularly  among  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  and  the  general  pur- 
suit of  the  cold  war  In  every  conceivable 
sphere.  When  Western  acquiescence  to  the 
empire  became  manlfe§tly  evident,  latitudes 
for  superficial  changes  and  gestures  were 
easily  afforded,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
captive  nations  has  had  to  assume  more 
covert  forms,  as  In  economic  slowdowns, 
"localism"  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  underground  po- 
litical activity,  and  utilization  of  allowable 
means  for  national  expression  which  the 
governments  themselves  seek  to  exploit. 

It  Is  most  difficult  to  comprehend  the  logic 
of  those  who  contend  that  by  simply  trading 
with  the  Red  totalitarian  governments  we 
would  further  the  Independence  of  several 
captive  nations,  enhance  the  opportunities 
of  freedom,  and  advance  the  Interest  of  world 
peace.  Simple  commercial  trade  would  guar- 
antee the  very  opposite.  In  sheer  power 
terms,  the  survival  of  every  so-called  Com- 
munist government,  Including  Belgrade  and 
Pelplng,  ultimately  rests  on  the  p>ower  of 
Russia's  Inner  empire.  Despite  typical  Intra- 
emplre  rifts  and  quarrels.  It  is  fantastic  to 
believe  that  any  dependent  regime  In  Central 
Europe  would  seek  suicide.  It  is  always  In- 
teresting to  observe,  as  In  the  present  North 
Vietnam  crisis,  how  the  party's  ranks  spon- 
taneoxisly  close  when  the  whole  network  ap- 
pears to  be  threatened.  Moreover,  with  or- 
ganic Comecon  relationships,  one  member 
benefiting  by  Western  trade  benefits  the 
whole.  Unconditional  trade  would  work  for 
the  totalitarian  state  and  the  empire  and 
against  the  captive  nation  and  its  struggle 
for  freedom. 

m.    DEVELOPMENT    Or    THE    BED    TRADE    WEAPON 

The  third  perspective  can  be  Introduced  by 
recalling  the  fact  that  in  1952,  when  Stalin's 
Moscow  annoxmced  Russia's  world  economic 
offensive,  our  businessmen  laughed;  8  years 
later  m»ny  of  them  were  rightly  concerned 


about  the  oil  offensive  In  Western  Europe 
and  the  empire's  penetrations  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  They  saw  more  than  Just 
normal,  competitive,  business-as-usual  trade 
The  development  of  the  Red  trade  weapon 
has  demonsuated  well  the  dictum  expressed 
by  Khrushchev  In  1955,  "we  value  trade  least 
for  economic  reasons  and  most  for  political 
reasons." 

Red  strategists  have  even  provided  the 
stages  of  this  long-run  development:  (1)  the 
buildup  of  U.S.S.R.  industry  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties  and  its  reconstruction  In  the 
postwar  period,  to  which  the  West  con- 
tributed heavily;  (2)  In  the  fifties.  East  Euro- 
pean integration  and  the  plunge  Into  the 
world  economic  offensive,  again  with  Western 
assistance:  (3)  the  sixties  and  seventies,  the 
complete  liberation  of  the  underdeveloped 
counuies  from  politico  economic  ties  with 
the  imperialists;  and  (4)  by  1980,  with  the 
West  so  isolated  and  in  turmoil,  victory  will 
fay  like  a  ripe  apple  Into  the  laps  of  the 
"worldwide  Socialist  camp."  Fantastic?  We 
have  already  witnessed  the  first  two  stages 
and  are  now  witnessing  the  third  in  process. 

Whether  this  third  stage  will  be  success- 
fully completed  by  the  empire's  rulers  will 
depend,  among  other  things,  on  the  type 
of  long-run  trade  policy  we  and  our  allies 
adopt  to  wage  the  cold  war.  Mlkoyan,  not 
to  mention  others,  has  given  the  clue  as  to 
how  the  Industrial  West  is  to  aid  In  this 
Red  global  program:  "It  will  be  necessary  to 
make  wide  use  of  foreign  trade  as  a  factor 
for  economizing  in  current  production  ex- 
penditures and  In  capital  Investment,  with 
the  aim  of  accelerating  the  development  of 
corresponding  branches"  (1961).  In  other 
words,  whether  by  direct  trade  with  Moscow 
or  indirectly  via  Bucharest,  Warsaw,  or 
Prague,  the  West  Is  to  enable  the  empire  to 
leap  over  years  of  research  and  development 
cost  so  that  It  In  turn  would  show  the  under- 
developed countries  how  to  lead  Into  "Social- 
ist  Industrialization." 

To  argue  as  some  do  for  more  liberalized 
trade,  or  to  adjust  our  license  Issuances  to 
the  fact  that  West  European  business  profits 
from  close  to  $5  billion  worth  of  transactions 
with  Eastern  Europe  Is  analogous  to  Justify- 
ing the  spread  of  opium  peddling  because 
some  Indulge  In  it.  Also,  to  lubricate  the 
drive  for  easier  East-West  trade  and  simul- 
taneously argri^e  for  the  passage  of  the  $3.3 
billion  foreign  aid  program  because  Red 
pledges,  of  economic  aid  presumably  quad- 
rupled in  1964  is  not  exactly  a  self-consistent 
posture  in  the  light  of  the  empire's  economic 
warfare  objectives. 

IV.    THE  WEAPON  OF  TRADE  FOB  FREEDOM 

When  Inventory  is  taken  of  the  manifold 
use  to  which  the  Red  empire  employs  its 
strategic  trade  weapon,  it  becomes  clear  that 
In  reality  no  desired  good  for  empire  Import 
Is  nonstrateglc.  The  cold  war  economies  of 
the  empire  thrive  on  fertilizers,  food,  trans- 
port facilities,  plastics,  and  clothing,  as  they 
would  on  technological  data,  heavy  ma- 
chinery, and  advanced  military  weapons. 
Yet,  these  and  other  items  suggest  degrees 
of  strateglclty  that  can  accommodate  a 
realistic  and  flexible  trade  policy  predicated 
on  political  concession  values.  We  should 
have  no  hesitation  or  fear  to  utUlze  trade  as 
a  weapon  for  freedom  Just  as  the  Red  totali- 
tarlans  manipulate  It  as  a  weapon  for 
conquest. 

This  policy,  proportioning  trade  bids  to 
political  concession  bids,  represents  a  via 
media  between  complete  embargo  and  slip- 
shod liberalization.  It  would  be  practicable 
and  adaptable  for  all  changing  circiun- 
stances;  it  would  allow  for  credits  and  cash 
payments,  consumer  goods  and  producer 
ones;  It  would  certainly  Infuse  a  consistency 
In  our  trade  relations  with  all  sectors  of  the 
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Red  empire,  in  the  Far  East  as  well  as  in 
Eastern  Europe;  and  in  addition  to  negatlv^ 
and  positive  economic  advantages,  as  pertain 
to  the  empire's  plans,  the  underlying  captive 
nations,  the  efficacy  of  our  own  foreign  aid 
and  Intrafree  world  trade.  It  would  produce 
both  the  tremendous  propaganda  advantaee 
of  constantly  spotlighting  the  real  causes  of 
our  foremost  problems  and  a  vital  leveraee 
to  rectify  the  problem  of  Increasing  West 
European  trade  with  the  Red  empire.    The 
list  of  concession  bids  would  be  of  graded 
order,  entailing  the  dismantling  of  the  Ber 
Un  Wall,  vastly  expanded  cultural  exchanire 
the  satisfaction  of  World  War  II  agreements' 
the  neutralization  of  Laos,  the  reunification 
of  Germany,  exodus  from  Cuba,  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  Russian  troops  from  Hungary  and 
other  captive  areas,  and  many  other  tenglble 
points  of  value  performance. 

V.  THE  NEED  FOR  WESTERN  TRADE  POLICY  UNrTT 

A  formulation  of  trade  policy  alone 
these  lines  Implicitly  underscores  the  need 
for  unity  primarily  with  our  West  European 
allies.  The  lack  of  such  unity  Is  in  large 
measure  attributable  to  our  own  failure  in 
providing  the  necessary  leadership  in  the 
cold  war,  over  and  beyond  the  military  um- 
brella and  foreign  aid.  With  a  new,  concen- 
trated  Initiative  on  our  part  in  this  eco- 
nomlc  area,  even  playing  up  to  De  GauUe's 
conception  of  a  united  free  Europe  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Urals,  a  NATO  Council  on 
Free  World  Trade  should  be  established  to 
forge  this  economic  weapon  for  freedom  and 
Infuse  a  new  life  of  working  partnership  in 
the  Atlantic  community. 

The  results  of  this  course  of  positive  ac- 
tion would  naturally  have  to  be  extended  to 
our  allies  In  the  Par  East.  With  the  eco- 
nomic power  assembled,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1 
to  the  entire  Red  empire,  the  so-called 
Communist  economic  offensive  would  be- 
come a  sterile  exercise  as  the  free  world 
market,  particularly  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  flourishes  bountifully  as  the  market 
for  the  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  should  be  of 
vital  interest  to  all  of  us.  I  do  hope  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  all  citi- 
zens who  avidly  follow  the  Congressional 
Record  will  reflect  on  all  the  points  as 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Dobriansky. 
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WHY  QUARREL  WITH  SUCCESS? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's press  has  been  filled  with  a  pro- 
posal to  attack  the  independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  subject  it 
to  political  control.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Congressman  William 
WiDNALL,  has  written  a  most  informa- 
tive article  exposing  the  fallacies  in  the 
proposed  bill,  H.R.  11.  In  section  after 
section,  the  respected  New  Jersey  Rep- 
resentative points  out  the  dangers  in 
such  an  experiment.  Knowing  Mr. 
WmNALL's  critique  will  be  of  interest  to 
>Iembers  of  Congress  and  others  con- 
cerned with  banking  and  monetai-y  pol- 


icy, I,  under  unanimous  consent,  include 

the  article  which  appeared  In  the  March 

.^iasi^e  of  Banldng  at  this  point  in  the 

P^ORD : 

Why  Quarrel  With  Success? 

(By  Hon.  William  B.  Widnall) 
Bankers  individually  need  to  wake  up. 
They  need  to  abandon  the  reticence  Into 
which  they  have  retired,  withdrawing  from 
legislative  fights.  Their  Justification  for 
their  Inactivity  Is  outdated.  It  frequently  is 
expressed  in  terms  of,  "Well,  of  course,  our 
customers  represent  all  points  of  views,  so  we 
can't  very  well  engaged  In  legislative  con- 
troversy." 

In  my  considered  judgment,  bankers  do 
not  serve  the  best  Interests  of  their  custom- 
ers representing  all  points  of  view  unless 
they  actively  engage  In  the  present  legisla- 
tive controversy  adversely  affecting  banking 
in  this  89th  session  of  the  Congress.  For 
what  Ls  at  stake  now  is  not  just  banking, 
but  the  soundness  of  our  money.  This  af- 
fects everybody:  Banks,  their  customers,  and 
the  general  public. 

foremost  proposal 

Foremost  among  legislative  proposals  ad- 
versely affecting  our  dollar  and  banking  is 
the  wide-ranging  bill,  H.R.  11,  Introduced 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
January  4,  1965.  I  have  high  personal  re- 
gard for  the  chairman.  He  Is  personable, 
at|le,  and  conscientious.  But,  I  simply  do  not 
share  his  monetary  views. 

H.R.  11  Is  a  collection  ol  miscellaneous 
provisions  tied  together  by  one  central 
theme — subordinate  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  the  politics  of  the  party  In  power 
and  remove  such  Independence  as  It  has. 
H.R.  11  has  been  referred  to  as  an  omnibus 
banking  bill.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  call  it  a  blunderbuss  bank- 
ing bill,  because  it  surely  would  shoot  down 
confidence  in  our  currency  and  bank  credit 
at  home  and  abroad,  confidence  in  the  very 
Integrity  of  our  monetary  ,  system.  Every 
bank,  every  community,  eve»y  citizen  has  a 
stake  in  this.  j 

The  first  nine  sections  of  the  Patman  bill 
now  before  the  Housing  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  would  require  retirement  of 
all  Federal  Reserve  bank  stock  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  require  the  purchase  of  a  certificate 
of  membership  for  which  a. nominal  fee  of 
•10  would  be  paid.  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  system  so  revised  would  be  \^orkable.  But 
for  more  than  50  years  the  Fed,  under  the 
existing  member  bank  stock  purchases  re- 
quirement, has  evolved  Into  the  world's  best 
and  most  respected  central  banking  system. 
Then  why  quarrel  with  success?  Why  down- 
grade the  Fed  to  a  $10  membership  club? 
There  Is  no  need  for  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

Section  10  is  the  heart  of  H.R.  11.  It 
would  amend  section  12A  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  which  relates  to  open  market  op- 
erations of  the  Fed,  broadening  Its  scope  to 
encompass  not  only  open  market  operations 
but  "all  other  actions  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the  Board  In  the 
field  of  monetary  affairs."  All  Fed  monetary 
actions  and  p>olicles  then  would  become  sub- 
ject to  absolute  Presidential  control;  for  the 
subsection,  as  It  would  be  amended,  would 
provide  that  all  these  activities  "shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  programs  and 
policies  of  the  President  pursuant  to  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  and  other  provisions  of 
law." 

Section  16  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Employment  Act  q^  1946  so  aa  to  require  the 
President,  In  transmitting  his  Economic  Re- 
port to  the  Congress  in  Januwy  of  each  year, 
to  Include  In  his  program  his  "recommenda- 


tions on  fiscal  and  debt  management  policy 
and  guidelines  concerning  monetary  policy, 
domestic  and  foreign,  including  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  as  defined  by  him."  But 
as  Edready  noted,  section  10  of  the  bill  is  so 
worded  as  to  convert  these  "recommenda- 
tions" to  absolute  "controlling  directives." 

^  EFFECT     ON    THE    FED 

Independence  of  the  Fed  within  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  completely  gone.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Fed  Board  would  become  mere 
puppets  to  carry  out  monetary  actions  and 
policies  determined  ii»  the  White  House. 
Banking  and  credit  policy  affecting  the  dol- 
lar's pvu-chaslng  power  and  soundness  would 
be  open  to  the  whims  and  expedients  of 
politicians.  Serious  deterioration  of  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem would  be  an  inevitable  result  of  such 
action. 

The  bill  goes  on  to  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  "shall  submit  a  quarterly 
report  to  the  Congress,  stating,  in  compre- 
hensive detail,  its  past  and  prospective  ac- 
tions and  policies  under  this  section  and 
otherwise  with  respect  to  monetary  affairs, 
and  Indicating  specifically  how  such  actions 
and  policies  facilitate  the  economic  program 
of  the  President." 

Imagine  conducting  monetary  policy  with- 
in the  context  of  such  unheard  of  require- 
ments. The  President,  it  should  be  noted^ 
moreover,  would  be  required  to  set-anJhetary 
policy  objectives  for  a  yearljt-atlvance.  The 
Fed  not  only  would  hajfe'fo  report  in  detail 
to  Congress  wlthia-"fiot  less  than  every  third 
month  on  ^rtiat  it  had  done  in  implementing 
those  or  other  objectives,  but  also  would  have 
to  lay  bare  In  comprehensive  detail  what  it 
was  going  to  do  in  the  future. 

No  central  bank  could  operate  wisely  under 
such  requirements.  Politicians,  professors, 
and  press  would  have  a  field  day  expounding 
on  every  move  the  Fed  had  made  or  was 
about  to  make  in  carrying  out  monetary 
policy.  Any  Congressman  could  take  off  5 
minutes  from  a  busy  day  to  make  a  speech 
telling  the  Fed  what  it  ought  to  be  doing. 
Speculators  would  love  it — they  wouldn't 
even  have  to  guess  any  more.  Headline 
writers  would  have  a  circus.  The  dollar 
would  be  groggy.  The  financial  markets 
would  be  bewildered.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to 
conceive  of  a  more  disrupting  approach  to 
the  conduct  of  monetary  policy. 

END    OF   THE    BOARD 

Section  11  of  the  bill  would  fire  all  seven 
members  of  the  existing  Board  of  Governors 
the  moment  the  bill  became  law.  And  they 
would  stay  fired.  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
11  reads:  "The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  established  under 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
is  abolished.  Each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
office  immediately  prior  to  the  taking  effect 
of  such  amendment  shall  be  paid  1  year's 
salary  at  his  then  current  rate."  All  of  the 
present  board  members  would  be  fired  en 
bloc  through  abolishing  the  existing  board 
and  each  would  be  given  1  year's  salary  as 
termination  pay.  This  would  become  effec- 
tive immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  bill 
Into  law. 

The  new  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be 
a  five-man  body,  with  the  members  serving 
for  5-year  terms,  once  initial  rotation  of 
members  was  established.  The  members 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  President 
would  designate  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 
Although  the  preface  to  the  enacting  clause 
states  that  the  bill,  as  one  of  its  provisions, 
provides  for  "making  the  term  of  the  chair- 


man of  the  Board  coterminous  with  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,"  such  is 
not  necessarily  the  case  under  the  actual 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Section  11(a)  provides, 
"The  President  shall  designate  one  member 
as  chairman,  to  serve  as  such  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office  as  a  member  or 
until  the  President  shall  designate  another 
member  to  serve  as  chairman,  whichever  Is 
earlier." 

PRESIDENTIAL   POWER 

Under  that  provision  the  chairman  could  , 
serve  a  year  or  more  beyond  the  term  of  the 
President  or  he  could  serve  as  chairman  for 
less  than  a  day.  Even  after  rotation  of  board 
members  was  fully  established,  a  President 
could  name  at  least  five  different  members 
as  chairman  during  the  course  of  a  4-year 
Presidential  term.  Service  of  a  board  mem- 
ber as  chairman  strictly  would  be  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  new  members  of  the  new  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  In  due  course,  would  assume 
the  newly  restricted  duties  of  the  existing 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  who,  as  ^oted,  would 
be  fired  upon  enactment  of  the  bill.  The 
new  Boardf  members  would  assume  the  du- 
ties of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee, 
as  the  bill  in  Just  seven  words  would  abolish 
t^at  Committee. 

AUDIT    BT     THE    GAG 

TM^'  bin  provides  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  audit  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  Presently  the  12  banks  are  audited 
by  an  extremely  capable  audit  supervisory 
staff  under  the  direction  of  and  solely  re- 
sponsible to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  new  section 
recognizes  that  the  GAO  may  not  be  pres- 
ently, and  probably  is  not,  equipped  to  do 
the  job.  It  authorizes  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral "to  employ  such  personnel  and  to  obtain 
such  temporary  and  Intermittent  services 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  audit." 
If  the  GAO  audited  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  the  Board  still  would  have  to  con- 
tinue for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  its  own 
system  audits  to  discharge  with  assurance 
the  Board's  responsibilities  In  supervising 
the  individual  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
their  branches. 

Aside  from  unnecessary  duplication  of  au- 
dits, the  change  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  GAO  to  meddle  In  monetary  policy.  That 
such  a  probability  Is  more  than  academic 
is  attested  by  the  dispute  at  the  present 
time  between  the  Treasury  and  GAO  over 
Treasury  tax  and  loan  accounts  in  commer- 
cial banks.  The  Treasury  supports  continu- 
ation of  the  existing  system,  under  which 
commercial  banks  do  not  pay  interest  on 
tax  and  loan  accounts  but  in  return  provide 
special  services  to  the  Government  without 
cost.  The  Treasury  views  the  present  system 
as  "a  model  for  the  attainment  of  public  ends 
through  the  automatic  operation  of  private 
incentives."  But  the  GAO  disagrees — and 
Chairman  Patman  has  introduced  H.R.  42 
which  would  carry  out  the  position  of  the 
GAO.  I'll  stick  with  the  Treastiry  experts 
in  this  dispute. 

FINANCIAL    CONTa<«. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Fed  to  pay 
aU  of  its  income  into  the  Treasury  and  come 
to  the  Congress  for  appropriations  for  its 
expenses.  Last  year  expenses  of  the  Fed 
were  $197  million  and  $1.06  billion  of  net 
eai'nings  were  paid  into  the  Treasury.  That 
is  a  most  impressive  record.  What  is  in- 
volved in  this  proposed  change.  Is  extension 
of  political  control  over  the  Fed.  Use  po- 
litical control  of  the  Fed's  expenses  as  a  lever 
to  influence  monetary  policy  and  confidence 
of  foreign  monetary  authorities  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dollar  would  suffer.    It  would 
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seriously  diminish  their  wilUngness  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  dollars,  rather  than  gold,  in 
their  own  monetary  reserves.  Why  Invite 
a  foreign  gold  run  on  the  dollar? 

I. think  every  banker  should  have  an  opin- 
ion on  this  proposal.  You  should  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  bill  and  npt  Just  read,  but  study 
it  Intensively.  Put  your  bank  counsel  to 
work  on  It.  Make  It  your  business  to  have 
your  own  opinion  on  the  proposal  and  then 
do  something  about  It.  Make  your  views 
known  at  home  and  In  Washington.  Don't 
rely  on  someone  else  to  do  this  tor  you  It 
is  your  duty. 

As  I  have  stated,  Chairman  Patman  Is  an 
energetic  advocate  of  his  position.  He  has 
mounted  what  he  refers  to  as  a  grass-roots 
crusade  to  change  the  Fed.  This  started 
with  hU  August  3  "ABC's  of  Money"  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  followed  by  the 
mailing  of  reprints  to  a  reported  "more  than 
300.000"  persons  around  the  country.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  rfeport  that  the  chair- 
man's speech  received  considerable  publicity 
In  their  local  papers.  Members  also  report 
they  are  receiving  letters  from  their  con- 
stituents to  support  Chairman  Patman's 
^  Federal  Reserve  bill  when  it  is  Introduced. 
It  Is  time  that  t>ankers  themselves,  as  con- 
stituents, communicate  with  their  Congress- 
man. No  less  Important,  bankers  should 
make  their  views  known  to  their  customers, 
local  press,  and  radio. 

NO  partisan  matter 
The  impending  legislative  flght  over  this 
bill  Is  not  a  politically  partisan  matter. 
Bankers,  big  and  small,  are  members  of 
each  of  ovar  political  parties.  If  it  were  a 
partisan  flght,  the  chairman  would  win 
hands  down,  as  his  party  has  a  2-to-l  ma- 
jority both  on  the  committee  and  In  the 
Congress.  It  Is  going  toTif'equlre  votes  to 
stop  this  bill;  votes  from  both  majority  and 
minority  Members  of  the  House.  If  you 
believe,  as  I  do.  that  this  bill  is  a  most  un- 
sound and  unwise  legislative  proposal  that 
would  adversely  affect  your  industry  and  the 
economy  of  the  whole  country,  then  you  as 
bankers  should  get  busy— now.  Write  your 
Congressman:  talk  with  your  Congressman- 
get  your  customers  to  write  him:  convince 
him  that  this  bill  endangers  our  monetary 
system  and  would  make  It  the  football  of 
politics.    It  should  be  defeated. 
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EDUCATION— FIRST  WORK  OF  OUR 
TIMES  AND  SOCIETY 
Mr.    BOGGS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I   i^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  polnMfTthe 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  education  "the 
nrst  work  of  our  times  and  the  first  work 
of  our  society." 

Nearly  100  years  ago,  on  March  2, 1867, 
another  President  Johnson  gave  similar 
recognition  to  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion in  our  national  life  by  signing  into 
law  "An  act  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Education,"  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  40th  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Nine  days  later,  the  President  appointed 
Henry  Barnard,  who.  with  other  leading, 
educators,  had  long  advocated  a  Federal 
education  agency,  the  first  Commissioner 
of  Education. 


The  broad  scope  intended  from  the 
outset  for  the  Department  of  Education 
was  made  clear  by  the  wording  of  the 
act  which  declared  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment should  serve  the  purposes  "of  col- 
lecting such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall 
show  the  condition  and  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  of  diffusing  such  information 
respecting  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  and  school  systems,  and 
methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote 
the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
country." 

Despite  its  designation  as  a  Depart- 
ment, however,  the  newly  created  "fedu- 
cation  agency  was  not  accorded  Cabinet 
status.  The  act  establishing  a  "Depart- 
ment" of  Education  was  never  repealed, 
but  a  year  after  its  creation,  in  1868,  the 
Department  was  referred  to  in  an  ap- 
propriation act  of  Congress  as  the  "Of- 
fice of  Education."  For  72  years  the 
Office  of  Education  was  attached  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  1939  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  whose  organization  was  de- 
signed to  include  various  bureaus  and 
offices  which  administered  programs  in- 
volved in  relationships  with  individuals 
as  distinguished  from  departments  with 
more  apparent  functional  missions.  Ul- 
timately, in  1953.  it  became  a  part  of  the 
new  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Today  it  is  imperative  that  we  assign 
education  a  new— and  higher— place  in 
the  Federal  structure.  In  1867 — or  per- 
haps as  recently  as  1953— it  may  have 
been  appropriate  for  the  education 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  a  subcabinet  imit.  In  1965  it  is  an 
absurd  anachronism. 

I  have  spoken  before  on  the  urgent 
need  to  create  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Today  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
remarks  on  this  vitally  important 
subject. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  education 
in  America  during  a  single  decade— the 
decade  immediately  after  the  Office  of 
Education  was  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare—and its  projected  further  growth 
duriBfe  the  decade  ahead  are  illustrated 
by  the  following  statistics : 

Enrollments  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  public  and  private 
increased  from  32.3  miUion  in  1953  to 
46.9  million  in  1963.  By  1973.  they  are 
expected  to  reach  54  million. 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  grad- 
uating each  year  from  our  high  schools 
climbed  from  1.3  million  in  1953-54  to 
2.3  million  in  1963-64.  This  number  is 
expected  to  reach  3.1  million  in  1973-74. 

The  number  of  classroom  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  rose 
from  1.2  million  in  1953  to  1.8  million 
In  1-963.  We  will  need  almost  2.2  milhon 
teachers  by  1973. 

College  and  university  enrollments  in- 
creased by  more  than  -50  percent  In  the 
1950's.    In  the  present  decade,  they  will 


nearly  double,   reaching  7  million  en- 
rolled students  by  1970. 

This  unprecedented  expansion  in  edu 
cational  activity  has  been  paralleled  by 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  support  for 
education  from  the  Federal  Government 
We  are  fast  abandoning  the  old— and 
false— idea  that  Federal  support  for  ed- 
ucation means  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion.    With  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities already  devoting  37  percent  of 
their  expenditures  to  education,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  extensive  Federal 
help  is  now  required  for  the  very  sur- 
vival of  our  schools.    A  major  step  to- 
ward recognition  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to   education  was 
taken  with  the  passage  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  designed 
primarily  to  strengthen  education  in  the 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  modern  for- 
eign languages.    More  recently,  the  88th 
Congress  enacted  by  far  the  most  com- 
prehensive program  of  Federal  support 
for  education  in  our  Nation's  history.   Of 
course  these  programs  have  resulted  in 
greatly  increased  Federal  expenditures 
for  education. 

In  the  appropriation  act  of  1868,  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred,  a  total 
of  $20,000  was  provided  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. In  1939,  when  the  Office  was  at- 
tached to  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
it  operated  within  a  budget  of  about  $27.4 
mUlion.  By  1953,  when  the  Office  of 
Education  became  a  subordinate  part  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Its  appropriations  totaled 
about  $290  million,  a  figure  that  did  not 
increase  over  the  next  5  years. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  however.  Office  of 
Education  appropriations  reached  about 
$700  million,  and  in  fiscal  year  1965  they 
more  than  doubled  to  $1.5  billion.  In 
fiscal  year  1966,  If  the  proposed  $1.5  bil- 
lion education  program  is  enacted,  the 
total  will  come  to  $3.4  billion — nearly  five 
times  the  amount  of  only  2  years  ago. 
Even  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  the 
Office  of  Education  has  a  larger  budget 
than  several  departments  with  Cabinet 
rank. 

These  figures  are  a  fair  refiection  of  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  scope  and 
significance  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
recent  years.  They  represent  the  trans- 
formation of  a  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant statistical  office  Into  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  what  President  John- 
son has  aptly  described  as  "the  first  work 
of  our  times  and  the  first  work  of  our 
society." 

Despite  this  primary  responsibility,  the 
Office  of  Education  still  expends  less  than 
one-third  ot  the  total  Federal  education 
budget,  which  amounts  to  roughly  $5  bil- 
lion In  the  present  fiscal  year.  This 
budget  is  shared  by  no  less  than  42  sepa- 
rate departments,  agencies,  and  bureaus 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Nearly 
every  department  conducts  Its  own  edu- 
cation programs.  So  do  such  diverse 
agencies  as  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.   Within  the  De- 
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partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare itself,  $700  million  is  expended  for 
education  by  agencies  other  than  the  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

It  is  clearly  past  time  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  overlapping  and  duplication  in 
the  Federal  educational  role,  to  give  tax- 
payers fair  value  for  educational  funds 
expended,  to  create  a  clear,  rational, 
workable  mechanism  for  jour  Federal 
education  programs. 

It  is  clearly  past  time  to  recognize  in 
fact  what  we  have  already  Recognized  in 
legislative  acts — that  the  strength  of 
education  within  our  society  requires  an 
essential  Federal  responsibility.  Educa- 
tion, within  the  executive  branch,  must 
be  accorded  a  position  equal  to  this  re- 
sponsibility. This  requires  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Education,  with  a 
Secretary  of  "babinet  rank,  to  carry  out 
the  educational  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  give  proper 
weight  and  focus  to  education  along  with 
other  major  iristruments  of  our  national 
policy. 

On  January  4,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Education  in 
the  Federal  Goverrunent.  The  needs 
which  this  bill  are  designed  to  meet  are 
both  imperative  and  apparent,  and  again 
I  urge  all  Members  of  this  body  to  join 
In  Its  support. 

The  40th  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
has  the  historic  distinction  of  being  the 
first  to  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  "promote  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try." The  89th  Congress  can  make  an 
equal  contribution  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  the  welfare  of  ttie  Nation  by 
giving  education  its  rightful  place  in  the 
Federal  structure.  It  Is  most  appropriate 
that  a  measure  adopted  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Andrew  Johnson 
should  be  carried  to  its  logical  and  nec- 
essary conclusion  in  the  administration 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  words  of  Representative  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  spoken  In  sup- 
port of  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
education  agency  nearly  100  years  ago 
are  applicable  today : 

Pass  this  bill  and  you  give  education  a 
mouthpiece  and  a  rallying  point.  It  will 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dark  places 
of  the  land.  It  will  form  a  public  sentiment 
which  will  arouse  to  increased  activity  the 
friends  of  education  everywhare.  and  igno- 
rance will  fly  before  it. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XX 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mui^ter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
cellent series  of  articles  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  the  many 
problems  facing  New  Yort:  City  con- 
tinues. 

> 


The  following  article  concerns  the 
urgent  task  of  combating  air  pollution 
and  tells  us  what  is  being  done  about 
this  problem. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Tribune  on 
February  10,  1965,  and  follows: 
New  York  Cmr  in  Crisis:  The  Formidable 
Task  of  Cleaning  Up  Ottr  Crrr's  Air 

(By  Joseph  R.  Hlxson) 

In  10  days  the  killer  claimed  165  lives  in 
New  York  City.  They  were  almost  all  old 
people  and  babies  under  a  year  of  age.  The 
killings  weren't  discovered  until  1962.  Then 
the  statisticians  marked  them  down  as 
"excess  deaths"  during  one  of  the  city's  re- 
curring smog  episodes  in  November  1953. 

An  excess  dead  person  might  Just  as  weU 
have  been  murdered  because  he  or  she 
wouldn't  normally  have  died  that  day.  It  is 
too  bad  that  it  takes  9  years  for  the  experts 
to  detect  and  report  excess  asthma, 
pneumonia  and  hewt  failure  deaths  caused 
by  air  pwllutlon.  If  doctors  coxild  tabulate 
them  on  the  days  when  eyes  are  smarting 
and  noses  are  protesting,  citizens  of  New 
York  City  might  become  angry  and  demand 
action. 

Of  course,  nobody  likes  the  incinerator  fly 
ash  that  blackens  lungs  and  shirts  and  win-» 
dow  sills,  nor  the  acrid  odors  from  New  Jer- 
sey indiistries,  nor  the  visible  and  Invisible 
toxins  from  auto,  truck  and  bus  exhavists. 
nor  the  sulfur  dioxide  from  cheap  No.  6  fuel 
oil.  If  contaminated  water  came  out  of  the 
faucet,  everyone  would  insist  on  a  cleanup 
of  the  water  supply.  But  everyone  is  con- 
tent to  contribute  simply  one  dime  a  year  to 
the  flght  against  fllthy  air.  After  all,  isn't 
the  New  York  City  program  the  second 
largest  in  the  country,  after  Los  Angeles? 
(Angelenos  pay  50  cents  a  year.) 

Commissioner  Arthur  Benline,  who  heads 
the  city's  department  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol, accepts  his  defeats  cheerfully.  He  asks 
for  more  money  for  air  monitoring  devices 
and  f&r  more  Inspectors,  but  then  he  Is  rea- 
sonably happy  when  his  budget  isn't  cut,  as 
it  almost  was  this  year.  After  the  budget 
people  scheduled  a  reduction  in  Mr.  Ben- 
line's  budget,  there  was  such  a  hue  and  cry 
that  he  received  $19,000  more  than  last  year, 
a  total  of  $932,000. 

The  money  allocated  to  air  pollution  con- 
trol in  New  York  City  is  spent  as  follows: 
$428,000  for  the  Inspectors;  $179,000  for  the 
engi/ieers  who  approve  new  heating  and  dis- 
posal Installations;  $142,000  for  research  and 
determinations  of  atmosphere  pollutants  in 
the  laboratory,  and  $183,000  for  rent,  secre- 
taries, commissioners,  board  members,  pen- 
cils and  paper. 

Now  the  new  Federal  air  pollution  control 
program,  started  last  Fall,  may  just  put  an 
additional  $200,000  into  Mr.  Benline's  kitty. 
But  that  is  just  investigative  money  and 
"sound  the  alarm  when  things  become  Im- 
possible" money.  It  Isn't  feolng  to  purify 
any  air. 

Making  the  city  air  safer  to  breathe  would 
cost  millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  On 
any  given  day,  36  of  Mr.  Benline's  44  in- 
spectors are  chasing  around  New  York  City's 
320  square  miles  of  soot  fall  peering  into 
boilers  and  furnaces  and  Incinerators,  advis- 
ing, oajoUng  and  handing  out  summonses 
that  can  cost  up  to  $500  for  habitual 
violators. 

Air  pollution  control  inspectors  make  their 
calls  both  in  response  to  public  complaints 
of  soot  pouring  from  chimneys  and  from 
what  they  themselves  observe. 

When  the  Inspector  calls,  he  first  goes  down 
Into  the  basement  of  the  building  to  inject 
the  burner  and  boiler.  He  checks  to  see 
whether  the  alarm  system  is  working.  A 
bell  should  ring  If  more  than  the  permissible 


amount  of  soot  is  going  to  the  chimney  from 
the  b\irner. 

If  an  incinerator  is  in  qyestlon.  the  in- 
spector goes  to  the  roof  to  check  for  fly  ash 
heaped  aroxmd  the  flue.    He  questions  the 
superintendent  on  his  trash-burning  prac-  , 
tices. 

When  the  Inspector  flnds  something  wrong 
(as  occurred  5,467  times  out  of  34,324  visits 
last  year,  he  Issues  a  written  warning  telling 
the  building  owners  to  have  it  fixed.  Then, 
if  there  is  another  complaint  or  violation  at 
the  same  address,  he  issues  a  summons  ttiat 
must  be  presented  in  court  (1,147  simamonses  ■> 
were  issued  in  1964). 

But  what  the  public  sees  and  complains 
about  constitutes  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
air  pollution  problem. 

Take  the  matter  of  sulfur  in  fuel  oil. 
Down  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  in  a  special 
airtight  plastic  telephone  booth,  Dr.  Stephen 
M.  Ayres  recently  exposed  an  asthmatic 
woman  to  air  containing  just  50  parts  of 
sutfur  dioxide  per  million  parts  of  air.  After 
ten  breaths  she  turned  blue  and  Dr.  Ayretf 
was  forced  to  stop  his  research  whUe  he  re- 
suscitated his  subject.  Dr.  Ayres,  director 
of  the  cardiopulmonary  laboratory  at  St. 
Vincent's  sa3rs,  "Our  studies  on  the  resistance . 
of  the  tubes  that  carry  air  in  and  out  of  the 
lungs  show  that  air  pollution  definitely  kills 
victims  of  asthma  and  emphysema."  (Em- 
physema is  a  chronic,  suffocating  disease  re- 
sulting from  failure  of  the  tiny  air  sacs  in 
the  lung  to  empty  completely  when  a  person 
exhales.) 

No  doctor  In  New  York  City  will  make  an 
estimate  of  the  niimber  of  deaths  and  ill- 
nesses caused  by  air  pollution  in  any  given 
year.  But  a  research  group  from  Cornell 
Medical  School  Is  monitoring  air  pollution 
on  New  York's  lower  East  Side  and  checking 
the  health  of  residents  of  city  housing  proj- 
ects there. 

KNOWN  CANCER-CAT7SERS 

The  medical  researchers  already  have  some 
Indications  that  respiratory  diseases  Increase 
during  periods  of  bad  pollution,  but  their 
data  are  not  yet  ready  for  scientific 
publication. 

Mindful  of  such  baleful  effects  of  sulfur 
dioxide  in  the  air,  the  city  council  recently 
passed  a  fuel  oil  code  limiting  sulfur  content 
to  3  percent  now  and  2.2  jjercent  by  1969. 
Owners  of  private  homes  bum  a  good  grade 
of  fuel  oil  containing  little  sulfur.  But  one- 
or  two-family  furnaces  account  for  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  estimated  3.5  billion  gal- 
lons of  oil  burned ''in  the  city  every  year. 
Most  of  that  oil  l8«No.  6,  thick  and  sludgy 
and  sulfurous.  Most  of  it  has  more  than  S 
■  ^rcent  sulfur.     Some  has  more  than  4. 

Commenting  on  the  new  regfulations  limit- 
ing sulfur  content,  a  spokesman  from  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  said  they  would  in- 
crease his  company's  fuel  bills  by  10  percent. 
The  Con  Ed  fuW  bills  now  run  $109  million 
per  year,  and  the  $12  million  increase  is 
bound  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  Con  Ed's 
New  York  customers. 

If  sulfur  dioxide  and  other  sulfur  com- 
pounds are  New  York's  No.  1  air  pollutant, 
the  chemicals  from  automobile  and  truck 
exhausts  rank  second,  according  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ris Jacobs,  an  expert  on  air  pollution  at  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Public  Health. 

New  highways,  tunnels,  and  bridges  con- 
tinue to  funnel  more  and  more  automotive 
traffic  into  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
chemicals  from  exhaust  pipes — called  alde- 
hydes— created  the  air  pollution  crisis  in  Los 
Angeles  and  are  creating  one  here.  Some  of 
the  sJdehydes  in  those  exhaust  fumes  are 
known  cancer-cavisers.  When  there  is  lead 
In  the  gasoline,  that  noxious  element  is  also 
added  to  the  air  we  breathe. 
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The  State  of  New  York  requires  "blowby" 
devices  on  all  new  cars  sold.  The  devices 
recirculate  exhaust  fumes  from  the  crank- 
case  back  into  the  cylinders,  giving  i^em  a 
second  chance  to  bum  completely  Into 
harmless  ^pors.  Such  devices  theoretically 
cut  exhaust  pollution  by  40  percent.  But 
Dr.  Jacobs,  a  realist  about  machinery,  said  In 
a  recent  interview  that  the  devices  quickly 
foul  up  with  carbon  and  lose  most  of  their 
efficiency*  Nobody  has  estimated  the  cost  of 
cleaning  the  devices  every  5,000  miles,  nor 
does  the  law  require  It.  An  /  uncleaned 
blowby  device  can  actually  increase  auto  air 
pollution.  Dr.  Jacobs  says. 

A  spokesman  for  the  New  York  State  Air 
Pollution  Control  Board  admits  that  the  lack 
of  enforcement  of  blowby  device  mainte- 
nance casts  doubt  on  the  achievements  of 
the  new  law.  He  said,  however,  that  there 
is  to  be  A  meeting  in  Albany  later  this  week 
to  discuss  amending  the  law.  The  State  has 
been  told  that  the  devices  should  be  cleaned 
every  6,000  miles  and  replaced  completely 
every'  12,000  miles.  The  attachment  only 
costs  $1.50,  to  which  labor  should  only  add 
another  dollar  or  so. 

Automobiles  that  come  to  New  York  City 
from  New  Jersey  need  not  have  the  exhaust- 
purifying  devices.  And  the  fiunes  from  New 
Jersey  industries  are  not  purifi'ed  either. 
The  westerly  winds  waft  factory  contami- 
nants to  New  Yorkers  75  percent  of  the  time. 
The  best  thing  about  the  Jersey  fumes  is 
that  they  keep  moving.  The  same  westerlies 
that  bring  them  to  New  York,  carry  them  on 
out  to  sea.  But  they  are  always  present, 
waiting  to  be  trapped  by  what  weathermen 
call  a  thermal  inversion.  That  Is  when  a 
mass  of  cool  air  suddenly  sweeps  into  town 
and  is  trapped  under  the  warm  air  it  dis- 
places. The  cool  air  is  denser  than  the  warm 
and  thus  cannot  rise.  If  the  wind  then  sud- 
denly drops.  New  Yorkers  live  for  a  day  or 
several  days  In  a  fetid  soup  of  ever-accumu- 
lating organic  chemicals.  The  last  pro- 
longed inversion  occurred  In  October  1963, 
but  we  have  several  short  ones  every  year' 
usually  In  the  fall. 

A  long  inversion  is  the  air  pollution  crisis 
the  public  health  authorities  really  worry 
about.  With  a  proper  network  of  air  moni- 
toring stations  and  a  law  with  teeth  in  it,  air 
pollution  control  could,  in  an  emergency,  ban 
autos  from  the  city,  tell  certain  factories  to 
shut  down,  and  stop  citizens  from  burning 
any  leaves  or  refuse.  But  the  warning  sys- 
tem doesn't  yet  exist.  Nor  does  the  legal 
authority. 

There  is  an  interstate  sanitation  com- 
mission, formed  as  the  only  tangible  result 
of  New  York  City's  long  hassle  with  New 
Jersey  over  the  fumes  Imported  acrdss  the 
Hudson  River.  The  commission  is  planning 
to  spend  $1.5  million  to  study  sources  of 
air  pollution  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  to 
set  up  the  needed  alarm  system. 

The  trouble  is  that,  despite  its  imposing 
name,  the  commission  hasn't  $1.5  miUion  to 
spend  or  anything  close  to  that  sum  For 
comparative  purposes,  the  total  appropria- 
tion Congress  allocated  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  to  make  air  poUution  control 
grants  this  year  is  Just  $4,180,000.  and  Con- 
gress stipulated  that  no  single  State  should 
receive  more  than  $522,000. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  Just  been 
given  $250,876  under  the  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram that  Is  aimed  mainly  at  stimulating 
communities  which  have  problems  with  air 
pollution  and  have  done  nothing  at  all  about 
them. 

Before  New  York  City  could  submit  its  ex- 
cruciatingly detailed  application  for  $200,000, 
the  city  fathers  had  to  appropriate  $100,000 
as  its  share.  Fortunately  the  Federal  grant 
can  be  made  for  a  calendar  year  starting  in 
any  month,  so  the  cRy  only  had  to  set  aside 


March  23,  1965  I      March  23,  1965 


$33,000  for  this  fiscal  year,  which  ends  in 
June.     Will    the   city   get    the   money?     A 
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spokesman  fortoe  Public  Health  Service  said 
o^^ho  would  be  the  beneficiary 


he  didn't  kno 

of  the  next  set  of  grants.  More  than  half 
the  appropriation  has  already  been  given  out. 
and  New  York  hasn't  seen  a  dollar  yet. 

Is  the  faUure  of  New  York  City  and  New 
Jersey  neighboring  communities  to  get  to- 
gether on  their  pollution  problems  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  grant?  Tfi»  Public  Health  spokes- 
man said  he  doubted  it.  But  he  added  that 
the  officials  in  Washington  prefer  to  have  an 
integrated  plan  for  any  given  air  problem 
area.  In  20  years  of  trying,  the  city  and 
New  Jersey  have  never  even  agreed  on  the 
problem,  much  less  on  a  plan. 

Conmiissloner  Benllne's  department  must 
cope  not  only  with  the  intransigence  of  an 
independent  State,  New  Jersey,  but  with 
independent  agencies  and  giant  utilities.  The 
transit  authority,  whose  overage  buses 
make  a  large  contribution  to  the  unpleasant 
fumes  breathed  here,  says  it  can't  afford  to 
recondition  the  engines  of  all  its  overage  ve- 
hicles. The  city  housing  authority,  likewise, 
Isn't  always  cooperative  about  its  faulty  in- 
cinerators. 

And  despite  all  the  money  Con  Ed  boasts 
it  has  spent,  Mr.  Benline  isn't  completely 
satisfied  that  the  company  has  done  all  it 
can.  Con  Ed  people  point  to  the  city's  insa- 
tiable demands  for  power,  especially  in  the 
summertime.  They  say  they  would  like  to 
build  taller  stacks  to  carry  off  the  coal  resi- 
dues their  electrostatic  traps  don't  catch 
But  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  won't  al- 
low smokestacks  above  a  given  height  In  the 
vicinity  of  busy  airports. 

And  so.  In  a  welter  of  Jurisdictional  squab- 
bles, studies  piled  upon  studies,  and  howls 
of  financial  anguish  when  any  enforcement 
is  attempted,  the  New  Yorker  changes  shirts 
and  dresses  twice  daily,  wheezes  with  chronic 
bronchitis  that  isn't  entirely  caused  by  cig- 
arettes, and  waits  for  somebody  to  ball  him 
out  of  the  awful  air  he  must  breathe  to 
live. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
XXI 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  jjoint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

ITie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  bureauc- 
racy, redtape,  and  indifference  have 
plagued  urban  renewal  projects  in  New 
York  City  for  many  years. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  February   11 
1965,  tells  the  story  of  one  of  these  proj- 
ects—the most  ambitious  in  the  coun- 
try; 

New  Yobk  Crrr  in  Crisis:  Renewal— Wrra 
Heart 

(By  Marshall  Peck  and  Barry  Gottehrer) 

"This  is  the  most  exciting  thing  that  has 
ever  taken  p^ace."  says  a  35-year-old  house- 
wife living  in  the  West  Side  urban-renewal 
area.     "We  only   hope   we  can   siirvlve   it." 

A  New  Yorker's  struggle  for  survival  in  the 
face  of  poorly  planned  and  haphazardly  ad- 
ministered urban  renewal  is  not  a  new  story 
It  is  one  that  has  been  told  and  retold  during 
the  city's  15-year  i>rogram. 

Yet  the  20-block  West  Side  project  is  not 
just  any  xirban-renewal  project.    It  Is  the 


most  ambitious  ever  attempted  in  the  United 
States  and  its  aim — and  the  city's  claim-, 
has  been  that  this  time,  regardless  of  palt 
faUures  where  lower-income  families  were 
repeatedly  bulldozed  off  their  land  and 
pushed  into  another  depressed  area,  the  peo 
pie  of  the  neighborhood  would  come  first 

In  the  words  of  the  city  adnUnistration 
hiunan  renewal— rather  than  hiunan  re-' 
moval — had  come  to  New  York. 

Unfortunately,  like  many  of  the  city's  pro. 
grams,  the  words  are  a  far  cry  from  reality 

Somewhere  between  February  1,  1963,  wlien 
the  city  started  taking  title  to  property  in 
the  area— from  87th  to  97th  Stre«ts  and  from 
Central  Park  West  to  Amsterdam  Avenue- 
and  today,  area  residents  are  convinced  that 
the  city  has  lost  touch  with  Its  people. 

To  them,  the  city's  $200  million  human  re. 
newal  program  has  been  sidetracked  by  in. 
creasing  bureaucracy,  redtape,  and  indiffer- 
ence. 

"We  have  reached  a  point  at  this  stage 
where  we  don't  know  what  kind  of  controls 
are  being  used  by  the  city,"  says  Father 
Henry  J.  Browne,  pastor  of  St.  Gregory's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  90th  Street  and 
president  of  Strycker's  Bay  Neighborhood 
Council.  "We  have  found  poor  coordination, 
McKinley-era  bookkeeping,  poor  liaison,  it 
takes  staffing  and  determination  to  save 
every  human  being  up  here— that's  what  is 
needed.  And  that's  what  we  haven't  been 
getting." 

FROM  SUBLIME  TO  RIDICULOUS 

According  to  area  residents,  what  they  have 
been  getting  has  ranged  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous.  They  claim  that,  as  of 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  city  had  lost  track 
of  hundreds  of  area  residents,  people  who 
were  moved  out  and  were  due  to  be  moved 
back,  because  of  inefficient  bookkeeping. 

They  also  claim  that  dispossess  notices 
have  been  remailed  to  the  same  party  a 
number  of  times  and  that  copies  of  dis- 
possess lists  have  contained  the  names  of 
people  deceased  or  already  out  of  the  area. 
This  alleged  foulup  la  relocation  has  al- 
ready been  the  subject  of  a  $230,000  study 
called  the  Greenleigh  Survey,  paid  for  by 
taxpayers'  money.  The  report — which  Is 
supposed  to  be  critical  of  several  city  de- 
partments in  their  handling  of  the  reloca- 
tion of  West  Side  residents  and  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  health  services — was  due 
last  fall.  Since  then,  a  preliminary  report 
and  at  least  one  later  version  have  made  the 
rounds  of  top  city  officials  but  the  report  re- 
mains unpublished. 

Commissioner  of  Relocation  Herman  Ba- 
dillo  says  that  the  report  will  be  made  public 
soon  and  that  some  of  its  recommendations 
have  already  been  put  to  use  in  the  area. 

Strycker's  Bay  residents  however,  insist 
that  they  have  seen  no  change  In  the  city's 
handling  of  the  project. 

What  disturbs  many  people — both  inside 
and  outside  this  one  area — is  not  that  the 
city's  Intentions  are  wrong.  They  aren't. 
Human  renewal — as  has  been  practiced  by 
Mayor  Richard  Lee  of  New  Haven — can  and 
will  work. 

What  disturbs  New  Yorkers  is  that,  de-  ( 

spite  its  good  intentions,  the  city  admiala— -_  / 
tration  has  failed  to  convince  the  residents 
of  this  area,  the  one  area  New  York  officials 
continue  to  point  to  as  the  showcase  of  Its 
human  renewal  program,  that  It  can  con- 
vert Its  words  into  deeds. 

"It  Is  not  enough  to  eliminate  physical 
slums,"  says  Milton  Mollen,  city  housing  co- 
ordinator. "This  does  not  eliminate  the 
underlying  problems — poverty,  discrimina- 
tion, social  deprivation.  In  the  renewal  pro- 
gram, we  must  recognize  and  help  to  deal 
with  these  problems  in  every  possible  way. 
If  we  do  not,  we  will  simply  shunt  these  un- 


fortunates from  one  slum  to  another.  What- 
ever we  build  will  only  be  a  monument  to 
their  hardship.  In  short,  we  believe  that 
urban  renewal  should  and  must  be  hvunan 
renewal." 

HONEYMOON   DIDN'T  LAST 

These  ajre  certainly  words  to  renew  by. 
And,  like  most  city  programs  at  their  In- 
ception, the  city  housing  people  tried  to  fol- 
low them  In  full  with  the  West  Side  proj- 
ect— helping  to  set  up  and  cooperating  with 
a  Citizens  Advisory  Board  and  the  Stryck- 
er's Bay  Neighborhood  Council,  which  repre- 
sents 50  local  groups  and  institutions. 

The  honeymoon  did  not  last  long. 

Today,  despite  city  administration  state- 
ments and  speeches  that  the  West  Side  ur- 
ban renewal  area  remains  a  prime  example 
of  the  city's  "human  renewal,"  the  area  resi- 
dents have  learned  differently. 

According  to  Father  Browne,  the  city  has 
been  sorely  and  woefully  derelict  in  not 
keeping  close  track  of  some  4,500  tenants 
(single  persons  or  family  units)  who  are  af- 
fected by  the  renewal  program. 

"It's  Just  crazy,,"  he  said,  "for  if  the  city 
doesn't  Know  where  people  are,  how  are  they 
going  to  get  them  back?"  Right  now.  he 
pointed  out.  the  city  is  trying  to  distribute 
priority  notifications  to  West  Side  tenants 
that  the  deadline  for  applications  Into  the 
first  four  units  is  March  1,  but  these  notices 
are  in  letters  which  are  being  returned — ad- 
dressee unknown — in  the  mall. 

The  history  of  the  letters  is  a  complicated 
one — and  the  city  admits  there  have  been 
snags. 

Last  June,  the  department  of  relocation 
sent  out  letters  to  4,500  tenants — those  still 
In  as  yet  unaffected  portions  of  the  renewal 
area,  and  those  who  had  moved  or  been  re- 
located— apprising  them  that  they  should 
indicate  interest  if  they  wished  to  seek  ac- 
commodations in  the  first  four  middle-in- 
come housing  units  going  up. 

Qf  thl2  mailing,  500  letters  were  returned 
by  the  poet  office  marked  "addressee  un- 
known." About  40  to  50  percent  of  those  to 
whom  the  letters  went  didn't  bother  to 
answer. 

Commissioner  Herman  Badlllo,  of  the  de- 
partment of  relocation,  was  obviously  dis- 
satisfied with  the  mailing.  It  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  half  of  the  tenants  couldn't  care 
less. 

"I  had  satisfied  the  legal  obligations,"  he 
says,  "but  I  certainly  felt  we  should  go  fur- 
ther." On  the  possibility  that  recipients 
had  not  chosen  to  open  official  city  mail,  he 
agreed  to  furnish  address  labels  and  postage 
to  Strycker's  Bay,  and  let  them  use  their 
letterhead  envelopes  for  a  return  address. 

SECOND   MAILINC  SENT  OX7T 

Thus  a  second  mailing  went  out  in  Octo- 
ber. On  this  one.  Mr.  Badlllo  admits  that 
an  out-of-state  address  list  was  used — al- 
though this  was  not  realized  until  the  letters 
began  to  return  unopened  to  Strycker's  Bay. 
The  council  stopped  counting  the  returns 
after  they  had  gotten  1.000  back. 

By  this  time,  of  covirse.  Father  Browne 
and  the  council  were  in  an  uproar.  If  in- 
deed, the  city  had  lost  touch  with  at  least 
1,000  tenants,  things  were  not  looking  up 
for  a  rebuilding  of  the  old  commimlty. 

This  led  to  a  recheck  by  relocation,  and  It 
agreed  to  follow  up  on  300  sample  "vm- 
knowns"  provided  by  the  councU.  In  De- 
cember, the  council  once  again  mailed  out 
300  letters  to  addresses  the  ^e!|}artment  of 
relocation  had  verified.  By  tne  end  of  Jan- 
uary, it  had  received  139  of  these  letters 
back — mostly  stamped  "address  unknown"  by 
the  post  office. 

Commissioner  Badille,  who  believes  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  West  Side  resi- 
dents, is  now  trjrlng  to  find  out  why  letters 
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with  verified  addresses  still  came  back  im- 
opened.  ,. 

Undercurrents  of  dismay  about  dty- effi- 
ciency started  coming  to  the  surface  on  the 
West  Side  a  year  ago.  I^ast  February-,  the 
citizens'  advisory  board  sent  city  authorities 
a  confidential  report  of  the  state  of  affairs 
after  1  year's  progress.  It  was  anything  but 
flattering  for  the  city. 

The  report  did  not  mince  words.  In  its 
introduction,  it  said: 

"Despite  all  the  good  intentions,  the  prom- 
ised program  for  relocation  and  maintenance 
have  never  gotten  off  the  ground,  and  the 
West  Side  urban  renewal  area,  like  so  many 
development  programs  before  it,  has  become 
a  blighted  no  man's  land.  Buildings  have 
been  cloised  for  months,  waiting  for  demoli- 
tion to  begin.  They  stand  empty.  Inviting 
squatters,  vandals,  and  vermin  of  all  tjrpes. 
Horrified  tenants  have  left  the  area  In  droves, 
somehow  managing  to  find  living  quarters 
elsewhere,  rather  than  to  continue  to  stay 
anxid  the  barren  wastes  of  the  upper  nineties. 
The  relocation  department  has  done  little 
to  find  them  places  for  these  people,  or  to 
enable  them  to  remain  within  the  area. 
Most  have  left  on  their  own,  with  or  without 
their  bonuses,  many  to  places  and  resi- 
dences unknown." 

The  report  said  In  conclusion:  "It  Is  un- 
fortunate and  we  regret  very  much  that  our 
report  turned  out  to  be  negative.  We  have 
to  be  impartial  and  we  cannot  turn  evil 
into  virtue." 

Mr.  Badlllo  says  that  the  findings  of  the 
still  unreleased  Greenleigh  survey  have  been 
indeed  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  West  Side 
community.  Specifically,  he  said  that  the 
Greenleigh  survey  led  to  a  formation  of  sev- 
eral demonstration  projects,  aimed  at  helping 
the  residents — old  and  young — In  a  number 
of  social  service  areas. 

Residents,  however,  claim  these  projects 
are  only  window  dressing  and  fall  short  of 
solving  the  Increasing  ills  of  the  area. 

"For  all  the  brickbats  that  fiew.  I  desire 
to  have  the  best  possible  contact  with  the 
community  groups,"  says  Mr.  Badlllo.  "I 
feel  the  best  channels  are  the  neighborhood 
channels." 

Mr.  Badlllo  claims  that  the  percentage  of 
unknowns  In  the  West  Side  ultimately  will 
turn  out  to  be  less  than  10  percent.  Yet. 
even  if  only  10  percent  of  the  former  resi- 
dents move  back  into  the  West  Side  project 
area,  Mr.  Badlllo  will  consider  It  a  victory 
because  "that  will  prove  that  It's  possible." 

The  West  Side  area  (first  studied  in  1956 
and  scheduled  for  completion  by  1966-70) 
is  being  constructed  in  three  stages  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  best  orderly  transi- 
tion possible. 

City  planners  have  praised  the  overall  con- 
cept as  one  that  employs  the  full  spectrum 
of  urban  development — renewal,  rehabilita- 
tion, conservation. 

But  if  the  people  who  have  been  dislocated 
to  make  way  for  progress  do  not  return, 
New  York's  human  renewal  program  will 
fall  far  short  of  its  alms. 

"That's  the  whole  aim  of  urban  renewal," 
said  a  realistic  city  aid.  "Otherwise,  who 
are  you  cleaning  up  an  area  for?  Don't  for- 
get, we're  dealing  with  things  we've  never 
done  before,  but  the  basic  principle  is  to 
rehabilitate  for  people  who  live  In  an  area — 
not  drive  them  out  and  have  someone  else 
move  In.  Otherwise,  we  might  as  well  leave 
it  to  private  enterprise." 

One  critic  of  the  West  Side  renewal  pro- 
gram is  Joseph  Lyford,  who  has  been  con- 
ducting extensive  research  on  the  project 
for  a  book  commissioned  by  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic.  He  says:  "The  West  Side 
hasn't  worked  out  a  hell  of  a  lot  differently 
than  did  slum  cle€u*ance  under  Robert 
Moses — except  It  hasn't  worked  asr  efficiently." 


HUMAN  EXPLOITATION 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
^Louisiana? 

There  was  no  dfcjection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  appraisals  of  the  defunct 
bracero  program  and  the  attempts  to 
revive  it  was  written  by  John  Herling 
and  printed  in  the  Washington  News 
this  evening.  March  23,  1965.  Mr.  Her- 
ling views  the  discredited  bracero  pro- 
gram in  the  broader  perspective  of  the 
agricultural  backwardness  in  America. 
This  backwardness  has  been  responsible 
for  the  tremendous  resistance  to  better 
working  conditions,  higher  wages,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the 
worker  that  has  been  exerted  by  the 
farm  industry  over  the  years. 

These  farmers  and  growers  and  the 
big  corporations  which  run  the  huge 
agricultural  enterprises,  who  insist  on* 
the  right  to  pay  substandard  wages  and 
to  work  men  under  inhuman  conditions, 
are  draft  dodgers  from  the  war  on 
F>overty. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing the  article  by  John  Herling  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Human  Explottation 
( By  John  Herling ) 

The  big  corporations  which  run  hu^  agri- 
cultural enterprises  in  California  ar^rying 
desperately  to  win  exemption  from  the  war 
against  poverty.  Their  managers  refuse  to 
get  used  to  the  idea  that  human  exploitation, 
traditional  In  their  Industry,  is  no  longer  a 
permissible  activity.  They  lag  behind  other 
American  employers  and  enterprises  who 
have  learned-'-sometlmes  reluctantly — that 
higher  wages,  better  working  conditions,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  worker 
create  advantages  for  the  entire  commvmlty. 

For  many  years,  through  various  means, 
legal  and  Illegal,  the  corporate  growers  de- 
pended on  a  vast  pool  of  low-paid  Mexican 
workers  who  were  brought  in  to  work  the 
crops,  then  sent  back  ^cross  the  border.  Last 
year,  Congress  cut  off  the  Importation  sys- 
tem. Corporations  were  given  sufficient 
warning  to  adjust  their  hiring  policies.  Con- 
gress, and  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  agreed  that  with  the  high  level  of 
unemployment  in  our  country,  there  was  no 
sense  in  Importing  foreign  workers  when  U.S. 
workers  were  unemployed  and  available. 

To  Implement  the  clear  congressional  in- 
tent. Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  has  Issued 
regulations  which  stistaln  the  ban  on  the 
Importation  of  foreign  workers  unless  It  can 
be  shown  that  domestic  workers  are  not  avail- 
able if  offered  a  decent  minimum  wage  and 
proper  working  conditions.  The  regulation 
went  Into  effect  January  1,  1965.  Ever  since, 
the  growers  continue  to  apply  the  squeefce 
to.  among  others.  Democrat  Pat  Brown  of 
California,  to  their  two  Republican  Senators, 
and  to  a  variety  of  friends  and  lobbyists  in 
Washington  to  get  Secretary  Wlrtz  to  let 
down  the  bars  and  bring  In  the  Mexican 
braceros  once  again. 

In  the  first  2  months  of  this  year,  crops 
have  been  gathered  by  available  domestic 
workers  despite  the'plteous  call  for  help  from 
the  braceros. 
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In  a  letter  to  Governor  Brown,  Mr.  Wlrtz 
pointe<l  out  that  whereas  "over  10.000  foreign 
workers  were  used  In  California  agricultiire 
In  January  and  February  last  year,  1964,  none 
was  used  tb*s  year.  This  has  meant  thou- 
sands of  additional  Jobe  for  U.S.  workers. 
And  despite  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  alleged 
losses  in  various  California  crops,  there,  In 
actual  fact,  have  been  no  significant  losses 
resulting  from  labor  shortages." 

Then,  "the  SMclal  recruitment  programs, 
In  which  State  amd  Federal  offices  have  coop- 
erated fuUy,  have  worked  reasonably  well. 
They  have  been  handicapped  by  the  deliber- 
ate attempts  of  some  growers  to  keep  these 
efforts  from  succeeding,  and  by  some  workers 
falling  short  of  doing  what  was  reasonably 
expected  of  them. 

"We  are  still  a  long  way."  he  said,  "from 
finally  solving  the  problems  which  arise 
from  the  basic  fact  that  wage  levels  for 
agricultural  work  are  way  below  those  f<»; 
work  of  comparable  difficulty  in  other  In- 
dustries. Talking  about  our  people  not 
wanting  to  do  stoop  labor  gets  pretty  thin 
when  we  know  that  the  real  point  is  that 
they  are  being  expected  to  do  it  at  wages 
which  average  less  than  half  what  they 
are  for  other  work  that  is  in  general  easier. 
And  the  talk  about  foreign  workers  doing 
this  work  because  they  are  made  of  sterner 
stuff  is  nonsense  too." 

Before  turning  over  Jobs  to  foreign  work- 
ers. Labor  Department  officials  believe  more 
vigorous  recruitment  should  be  carried  out 
in  California  with  Its  400.000  unemployed. 
Reports  Indicate  that  growers  have  thrown 
blocks  in  the  way  of  domestic  workers  to 
make  the  farm  Jobs  less  desirable.  Second, 
if  not  enough  qualified  unemployed  can 
be  found  in  California,  interstate  recruit- 
ment can  be  carried  out.  Third,  a  large 
supply  of  American  Indians,  now  on  reser- 
vations, who  are  often  overlooked,  could  be 
brought  Into  the  farm  labor  market.  Fourth, 
as  Slimmer  months  come  along,  and  un- 
emplo3rment  Increases,  many  of  these  un- 
employed for  the  summer  could  be  recruited. 
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WASHINGTON,  LINCOLN,  AND 
EDISON 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  MinishI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
George  E.  Stringfellow.  of  East  Orange, 
N.J.,  who  retired  in  1959  as  senior  vice 
president  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  Indus- 
tries, West  Orange,  N.J.,  delivered  an 
inspirational  talk  on  February  18,  1965, 
before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  East  Orange 
on  "Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Edison.f 
This  address,  which  was  printed  in  the 
East  Orange  Record  and  other  Moreau 
publications  in  its  entirety,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  colleagues,  many  of  whom 
are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Stringfellow. 

His  own  distinguished  career  reflects 
how  thoroughly  Mr.  Stringfellow  has  em- 
ulated Edison's  industry,  integrity,  and 
initiative  which  he  cited  in  his  address. 
Mr.  Stringfellow  went  to  work  for  the 
great  inventor  as  head  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  office  of  the  Edison  Storage 


Battery  Co.  in  1918.  The  consistently 
high  selling  records  and  profitable  ad- 
ministration of  that  office  prompted  Mr. 
Edison  to  give  Mr.  Stringfellow  the  gen- 
eral sales  managership  of  this  company 
in  1923,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
made  vice  president  and  general  mana- 
ger. Mr.  Stringfellow's  brilliant  record 
showed  that  the  great  inventor  also  had 
a  talent  for  selecting  the  best  men  as  his 
associates. 

Like  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Mr.  String- 
fellow, always  a  busy  man,  nevertheless 
found  his  boundless  energies  could  en- 
compass worthy  external  activities.  Mr. 
Stringfellow  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Division 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  and  re- 
cipient „of  that  society's  award  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  cancer  control.  For 
his  zealous  contributions  to  this  and 
other  medical  programs,  he  received  the 
1958  Annual  Citizens  Award  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  of  New  Jersey  and  was 
made  honorary  member  of  the  Academy. 

His  achievements,  which  are  too  nu- 
merous to  cite,  have  earned  him  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  fine  arts  from 
Ithaca  College,  Ithaca,  N.Y.;  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Upsala 
College,  East  Orange,  N.J. ;  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  hupianities  from  Indi- 
ana Technical  C^lege,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mr.  Stringf«l5w  was  imperial  poten- 
tate of  the  Shrine  of  North  America, 
1958-59,  and  is  connected  with  many 
business,  charitable,  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  Mr.  Stringfellow's  inspir- 
ing address: 

Washtngton,  Lincoln,  and  Edison 
(Address  by  George  E.  Stringfellow,  of  East 
Orange,  N.J.,  former  business  associate  of 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  past  imperial  poten- 
tate,   before    the    Kiwanis    Club    of    East 
Orange,  N.J..  Feb.  18,  1965) 
Each  of  the  12  months  In  our  calendar  is 
Important.    However,  I  think  that  February 
Is  x)ne  of  the  most  important  in  that  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  and  Edison  were  born  this 
month. 

It  was  in  February  that  Washington  said, 
"Labor  to  keep^live  in  your  breast — that 
little  spark  of  celestial  fire — called  con- 
science." 

It  was  in  February  that  Lincoln  said,  "Let 
us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might  and  in 
that  faith,  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  It." 

I  shall  mention  briefly  the  philosophy  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  and  will  deal  more 
extensively  with  Edison,  with  whom  it  was 
my  privilege  to  have  been  a  daUy  business 
associate  during  the  last  decade  of  his  long 
and  productive  life. 

GEORGE     WASHINGTON 

George  Washington  was  born  February  22, 
1732 — 233  years  ago.  Washington  looked  af- 
ter the  welfare  of  our  country  as  a  father  his 
child.  He  fought  for  and  helped  make  our 
country  grow  strong.  He  guided  It  when  it 
was  young  and  gave  leadership  In  develop- 
ing the  greatest  form  of  government,  in  the 
words  of  Gladstone,  "ever  stricken  off  in  a 
given  time — by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man." 

He  and  his  associates  gave  us  a  system  of 
government  which  provides  Investors,  pro- 
ducers, and  consumers  with  freedom  of  choice 
and  freedom  of  opportunity. 


Nowhere  in  the  world  do  men  enjoy  as 
much  freedom  and  as  high  a  living  standard 
as  we,  thanks  to  his  courage  and  wisdom 
Washington  truly  earned  the  imperishable 
title  of  "Father  of  His  Country." 

Our  forefathers  bequeathed  to  us  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  productive  faculties  of  the 
Nation  are  owned  by  the  people  instead  of 
the  Government.  Otur  benefactors  gave  us  a 
system  of  government  that  Recognizes  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  encourages 
high  moral  and  ethical  standards.  They  Mve 
us  a  system  of  government — born  of  the 
principle  that  aU  men  have  the  right  to  pur- 
sue  happiness  and  to  enjoy  the  blesslnm  of 
liberty. 

Our  forefathers  gave  us  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment  which  provides  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  most  of  what  be  has  and 
rewards  him  according  to  his  ability.  They 
did  not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that 
government  owes  everyone  a  living. 

Our  forefathers  glorified  the  Individual 
not  the  state,  as  the  Communists  do.  They 
worked  like  Trojans  to  build  a  strong  America 
and  they  roared  like  lions— to  establUh  and 
maintain  freedom.  They  had  granite  in  their 
character  and  iron  in  their  backbones.  They 
kept  government,  the  servant  of  the  people 
and  so  must  we.  if  we  are  to  remain  freemen 
and  thus  be  worthy  of  our  great  heritage. 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  February  12, 
1809—156  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the 
world's  truly  great  men. 

He  will  always  live  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  people  everywhere.  In  his  memorable 
Gettysburg  Address  and  In  other  speeches 
and  writings,  Lincoln  expressed  his  belief  in 
the  American  people  and  in  our  system  of 
government.  He  never  lost  touch  with  the 
people  and  millions  knew  him  for  what  he 
was,  "Honest  Abe.". 

Lincoln  held  the  Nation  together  and  thus 
preserved  the  system  of  government  which 
made  It  possible  for  Edison  and  others  to 
contribute  not  only  to  the  progress  of  our 
country  but  to  the  betterment  of  the  world. 

THOMAS    A.    EDISON 

Thomas  A.  Edison  was  born  ofrlBebniary 
11,  1847—118  years  ago.  / 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  Edison  was 
the  world's  greatest  inventor.  How,  you  may 
ask,  did  Edison,  a  poor  boy,  rajg»'the  money 
to  build  and  equip  his  research  laboratory, 
and  staff  it  with  capable  assistants? 

Edison  raised  the  money  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  and  the  exercise  of  his  fertile  brain. 
Edison  received  no  subsidy  from  his  gov- 
ernment, as  is  all  too  often  the  case  today. 

Edison  was  known  as  the  "genius  of  Menlo 
Park."  He  was  asked  on  one  occasion  to 
define  "genius."  Said  Edison,  "Genius  Is  95 
percent  perspiration  and  5  percent  inspira- 
tion." 

One  of  Edison's  first  major  inventions  wal  o 
the  universal  stock  ticker,  which  he  sold  for 
$40,000.     He  used  much  of  the  proceeds  to 
build,  equip,  and  staff  his  laboratory. 

Edison  believed  in  and  practiced  the  four 
basic  principles  of  management:  Plan,  or- 
ganize, delegate,  and  supervise. 

Edison's  favorite  invention,  the  phono- 
graph, was  patented  February  19,  1877.  It 
ws  the  most  original  of  his  1.100-odd  In- 
ventions. Having  conceived  the  Idea  of  re- 
cording and  reproducing  sound,  Edison 
sketched  his  Idea  on  a  scrap  of  yellow  paper 
and  handed  it  to  John  Kruesl,  one  of  his  as- 
sociates, with  Instructions:  "Kruesl,  make 
this." 

A  few  days  later  Kruesl  handed  the  In- 
ventor a  queer-looking  contraption.  Eilson 
wrapped  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  around  the  cylin- 
der of  the  device  and,  as  he  turned  the  crank 
that  revolved  the  cylinder,  he  spoke  into  a 
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brass  horn  (attached  to  a  tecorder  riding  on 
the  tinfoil)  these  historic  words,  "Mary  had 
a  little  lamb."  Edison  reversed  the  opera- 
tion of  the  contraption  and  heard  these  words 
repeated,  and  thus  was  bom  the  recording 
and  reproduction  of  sound  we  know  today. 

Edison's  most  widely  known  and  used  In- 
vention is  the  Incandescent  lamp  which 
illuminates  the  world.  As  you  perhaps  know, 
radio  and  television  are  predicated  upon  the 
principle  of  the  incandescent  lamp. 

If  Edison  had  lived  under  a  Communist 
state.  It  would  have  been  necessary  for  him 
to  have  gone  to  the  "Bureau  of  New  Ideas, 
of  the  Division  of  Engineering,  of  the  Office 
of  Social  Improvement." 

To  obtain  essential  commodities  with 
which  to  experiment  in  hla  efforts  to  produce 
the  electric  light  ahd  his  1,100  other  inven- 
tions, it  would  iiave  been  necessaiy  for 
Eaison  to  have  revealed  his  educational  qual- 
ifications to  a  Communist  bureaucrat.  Hav- 
ing no  educational  qualifications,  Edison 
would  have  been  denied  the  use  of  materials 
for  his  experiments  and  thus  we  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  electric  light  and  the 
other  great  inventions  which  Edison's  genius 
gave  to  the  world. 

If  Washington  and  his  associates  had  not 
given  us  oursystem  of  government,  if  Lin- 
coln had  not  held  that  government  together 
In  its  most  trying  perlod,_lt  is  safe  to  assume, 
I  think,  that  Edison  would  not  have  made 
his  great  contribution  to  civilization. 

Ours  is  a  great  system  of  government.  It 
Is  our  duty  and  our  responsibility  to  keep  It 
Intact  as  It  was  passed  on  to  us  by  our  wise 
benefactors.  If  we  heed  the  advice  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment, and  if  we  emulate  Edison's  industry, 
integrity,  and  initiative,  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica  will   be   beyond   man's   comprehension. 

"America",,  said  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "Is 
another  name  for  opportunity.  Her  whole 
history  appears  like  a  last  effort  of  divine 
providence  in  behalf  of  the  human  race." 

May  I  quote  from  the  last  known  message 
which  Mr.  Edison  communicated  to  his  fellow 
countrymen:  "Be  courageous  •  •  •  history 
repeats  Itself  again  and  again.  Be  as  brave 
as  your  forefathers  before  you.  Have  faith: 
go  forward."  Perhaps  there  Is  no  time  In 
the  history  of  this  Republic  when  faith  and 
courage  were  more  needed  than  today.  We, 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  great  man,  would 
do  well  to  implement  his  message. 


MEMORIALIZING  CONGRESS  TO  RE- 
PEAL    THE     FEDERAL     TAX     ON 

JEWELRY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  following  extraneous  ma- 
terial: 

Resolution  of  the  Stati  of  Rhode  Island 
AND  Providence  Pi,antations 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  repeal 
the  Federal  tax  on  Jewelry 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did  in  the  year  1954  impose  a  tax  on  Jewelry 
sold  at  retail  equivalent  to  10  percent  of  the 
selling  price;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  tax  was  imposed 
during  the  Korean  emergoncy  to  discourage 


the  m:anufaoture  of  Jewelry,  and  the  reason 
for  the  .  Imposition  of  said  tax  no  longer 
exists;  and 

Wliereas  the  imposition  of  said  tax  has 
placed  a  great  bxirden  on  the  domestic  Jew- 
elry industry  already  beset  by  low-wage  for- 
eign competitions  and  increasing  tariff  bar- 
riers against  Jewelry  exports;  and 

Whereas  the  manufacturing  of  Jewelry 
and  related  products  Is  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  providing  employ- 
ment for  many  of  Its  citizens:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Mepibers  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  hereby 
are  respectfully  requested  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral tax  on  the  sale  of  Jewelry  at  retail;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  requested  to  transmit  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unit;ed 
States  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  hope  that  each  will  \ase  his  best 
efforts  to  enact  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution. 

August  P.  La  France, 

Secretary  of  State. 


USE  OP  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL 
IN  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stktes 
has  approved  an  opinion  of  the  Gteneral 
Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
that  contracts  with  private  contractors 
to  furnish  people  to  work  alongside  mili- 
tary personnel  and  civil  service  employ- 
ees are  a  form  of  personnel  procurement 
not  authorized  by  law  and  violates  the 
provisions  of  thp  Civil  Service  Act,  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act,  the  Classifica- 
tion Act,  and  other  personnel  statutes. 
This  is  House  Report  No.  188  and  is 
a  timely  supplement  to  a  report  issued 
by  the  subcommittee  March  2,  "Use  of 
Contractor  Personnel  in  Department  of 
Defense." 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  paying 
over  a  billion  dollars  annually  more  for 
personnel  furnished  by  contractors  than 
would  be  necessary  if  the  work  were  as- 
signed to  civil  service  employees  on  the 
direct  payroll  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
not  advocating  that  the  Government  go 
into  the  business  of  manufacturing  items 
such  as  paint,  shoes,  or  electronic  gear; 
but  we  do  say  in  this  report  that  it  is 
not  good  business  for  the  Government 
to  contract  with  private  interests  merely 
to  furnish  people  to  perform  work  that 
currently  is  and  historically  has  been 
successfully  handled  by  Government  per- 
sonnel. 

Manpower  and  procurement  officials 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  testified 
in  public  hearings  in  June  1964  before  the 
Manpower  Subcommittee  that  the  De- 


partment did  not  have  adequate  infor- 
mation at  headquarters  concerning  con- 
tractor personnel  as  to  numbers,  costs, 
and  so  forth,  working  in  support  areas 
for  the  military  services.  These  officials 
indicated  that  procedures  were  being  de- 
veloped to  insure  that  more  complete  in- 
formation would  be  madfravailable  to  the 
Washington  level.  The  subcommittee 
members  have  been  informally  advised 
that  since  our  hearings  a  top-level  study 
is  underway  to  correct  these  problems. 
The  members  of  the  subcommittee  feel 
that  action  should  be  taken  to  correct  the 
several  problem  areas  as  outlined  in  these 
reports.  "This  includes  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  reorient  the  Bureau's  poli- 
cies relating  to  the  procurement  of  man- 
power. However,  we  feel  that  changes 
made  to  existing  labor  practices  should  be 
orderly  and  in  no  way  disruptive  to  either 
our  defense  posture  or  to  our  economy. 


MORE  U.S.  HELP  TO  COMMUNISTS 
ON  WAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Unde^  previous  or^ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  an  excellent  article  by  Lindsey  Wil- 
liams, publisher  of  the  Loudonville,  Ohio, 
Times.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  been  allow- 
ing— indeed,  encouraging — increased 
trade  with  our  enemy,  the  Communists. 
Since  1961  we  have  seen  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations  encourage 
more  East-West  trade  based  on  the  fool- 
ish theory  that  it  will  produce  better 
relations.  Shades  of  the  Japanese  scrap 
d^Bls  of  the  thirties. 
>  We  are  in  an  impossible  position  in 
telling  the  world  that  we  should  increase 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  same 
time  we  urge  them  not  to  trade  with 
the  pipsqueak  Castro.  The  greatest 
knave  of  them  all  is  held  out  as  a  respon- 
sible person  to  do  business  with  but  we 
want  to  embargo  all  vessels  which  carry 
on  trade  with  Cuba.  How  stupid  can  we 
get?  Well,  Mr.  Williams  points  this  out 
in  the  following  excellent  article  which 
I  read  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

(From  the  Loudonville   (Ohio)  Times,  Mar. 

18,  1965] 

MoRZ  U.S.  Help  to  Communists  on  Wat 

(By  Lin  WUUams) 

"Alnt  nobody  In  hiPe  but  us  chickens" 
Is  the  punchline  to  a  venerable  old  Joke 
about  a  chicken  thief  caught  redhanded 
and  challenged  by  an  irate  farmer. 

The  Continental  Grain  Co..  of  New  York 
City,  Is  knee  deep  in  bagged  fowl  and  assures 
a  startled  public  that  there  Is  nobody  around 
but  true  blue  American  busiiiessmen. 

Inspiration  for  this  little  parable.  Is  a  re- 
cent annoimcemenri  that  Continental  ob- 
tained an  export  licMise  permitting  the  sale 
of  $11  million  wortttvot-i^oybeans  to  Rus- 
sia. The  action  sent  soybean  futures  prices 
racing  to  seasonal  highs,  and  the  quiet  little 
deal  between  Continental,  the  Communis^ 
and  the  U.S.  Commerce  Depcurtment  finally 
was  revealed. 
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Millions  of  Americans  are  under  the  Im- 
pression that  there  is  a  ban  on  the  sale  of 
foodstuffs  and  strategic  materials  to  Rus- 
sia and  her  satellites  except  surplus  wheat 
It  Is  generally  believed  that  wheat  was  ex- 
empted by  a  bill  pushed  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  a  means  of  improving  our 
gold  reserves  while  reducing  our  trouble- 
some farm  surplus. 

All  well  and  good  if  the  administration 
had  told  the  country  the  truth  about  the 
bill.  As  Congressman  Frank  Bow  and  oth- 
ers frantically  tried  to  tell  the  public  then 
the  so-called  wheat  bill  opened  the  door  for 
the  sale  of  any  product  to  Russia.  Not  once 
In  the  bill  is  the  word  "wheat"  mentioned 
The  word  "product"  is  used  throughout  the 
law.  ^^  ^  '     . 

Now  we  see  that  other  Items  besides  wheat 
(much  of  which  Is  transshipped  to  Cuba)  is 
going  to  our  cold  war  enemies.  Even  the 
cynics  were  surprised  at  the  current  sale  in- 
asmuch as  soybeans  are  not  even  surplus 

Soybeans  are  versatile,  being  used  for 
margarine,  bread,  drugs,  fertilizers.  Insect 
sprays,  and  plastic.  Just  what  the  Russians 
Intend  to  do  with  their  4  million  bushels  is 
unknown. 

Grain  merchants  predict  more  deals  in  the 
offing.  If  so,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Commerce  Department  won't  give 
an  export  license.  Since  the  soybean  price 
is  well  above-. Uie  subsidy  price,  the  Govern- 
ment cannotOtipulate  shipping  arrange- 
ments, as  It  tried  to  do  for  wheat. 

You  will  remember  that  In  October  1963 
Federal  officials  required-  that  the  wheat  for 
Russia  be  sent  in  U.S.  vessels.  American 
longshoremen  refused  for  a  while  to  load  the 
ships.  «■ 

In  the  end,  however,  an  increase  in  load- 
ing fees  brought  the  longshoremen  around 
and  pressure  from  our  allies  and  Russia  led 
us  to  relax  our  requirements  to  the  extent 
that  only  half  Its  shipments  had  to  go  in 
higher  priced  U.S.  ships. 

It  was  a  flinty  dodge — once  our  pesky 
scruples  were  laid  aside— for  Canadian  ships 
to  load  "Russian"  wheat  at  U.S.  ports  and 
before  getting  out  of  sight  of  land  receive 

changed  orders"  sending  the  ship  directly  to 
Cuba.  American  ships  cannot  visit  Cuba  be- 
cause of  an  official  "blockade"  ignored  by 
nearly  every  other  country. 

Continental  was  the  principal  in  those  first 
wheat  deals  to  the  tune  of  nearly  $80  mil- 
lion. Russia  bought  the  wheat  at  less  thgn 
American  bakeries  pay  for  the  commodity— 
the  American  taxpayers  making  up  the  differ- 
ence through  subsidies. 

The   sale   of   "surplus"    farm   products    is 
raising  ruckus  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
also,  these  days. 

Gamal  Nasser,  President  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  last  month  told  the  United  States 
-to  "go  drink  the  ocean,"  an  Oriental  Insult 
equivalent  to  "go  to  hell."  The  Egyptians 
underscored  their  spite  by  burning  down  the 
U.S.  Information  Library,  not  once  but  twice. 

Reason  for  the  outburst  was  a  mild  remon- 
strance from  our  Government  that  Nasser 
shouldn't  transship  oiu-  wheat  and  other 
foodstuffs  to  Congolese  rebels. 

At  stake  is  $17  million  worth  of  commodi- 
ties. Nasser  can  afford  to  be  belligerent  only 
because  this  is  the  last  shipment  of  $420 
million  of  wheat  sold  to  him  over  the  last 
21/2  years. 

Uncle  Sam  smiles  tolerantly  and  says  he 
is  going  ahead  with  the  last  shipment  any- 
way. •' 

This  spineless  response  to  a  flat-out  spit  in 
•  the  face  riled  Representative  Robeet  H.  Mi- 
chel, Republican,  of  minols,  and  Congress- 
man Bow,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Committee 
%  They  engineered  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
providing    $1.6    billion    to    the    Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation,  which  handles  sales  of 
"surplus"  farm  products,  prohibiting  further 
deals  with  Nasser. 

President  Johnson  persuaded  the  Senate  to 
put  aid  to  Egypt  back  into  the  bill,  thus  re- 
quiring the  House  to  reconsider.  I  certainly 
hope  we  don't  kow-tow  to  Nasser  or  any 
other  International  hoodlums,  but  Johnson 
gets  what  Johnson  wants. 

There  seems  to  be  some  quaint  notion  that 
Congress  has  no  business  in  foreign  policy, 
and  we  should  let  the  President  do  as  he 
wishes  in  this  area. 

The  Founding  Fathers  must  be  spinning 
in  their  graves.  As  the  Federalist  Papers 
make  clear,  and  as  American  history  has 
demonstrated,  the  responsibility  for  foreign 
affairs  rests  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people— not  with  a  single  chief  executive. 

It  is  a  great  mystery  to  me  what  we  hope 
to  accomplish  by  toadying  to  Nasser.  I  read 
a  large  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
on  current  events.  Nowhere  have  I  discov- 
ered any  reason  advanced  for  deference  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  dictator.  If  any 
reader  has  some  obscure  reference  shedding 
light  on  this  situation  I  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate having  it. 

It  U  a  sad  fact  that  the  $3.3  billion  foreign 
aid  we  are  handing  out  is  Important  to  our 
economy.  When  you  consider  that  75  per- 
cent of  all  foreign  aid  goes  for  the  purchase 
of  farm  and  Industrial  products  in  the 
United  States,  you  can  see  why.  On  top  of 
this  we  feel  obligated  to  rid  ourselves  of 
mounting  farm  surpluses  by  selling  them 
at  discount  prices  to  our  avowed  enemies 

Surely,  it  must  be  possible  to  channel  help 
to  our  friends  and  deny  it  to  those  who 
openly  work  against  us  without  wrrecklne  the 
U.S.  economy. 


March  23,  1965  I     March  23,  1965 


DEPARTMENT     OF     HOUSING     AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mf.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  recommendations  of 
President  Johnson  in  his  far-seeing  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  America's  cities  wa^ 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Departmim 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
'>  I  am  pleased  today  to  introduce  the 
legislation,  H.R.  6654.  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  to  create  this  vitally 
needed  new  Department. 

Our  cities  can  be  means  of  fostering 
and  furthering  the  good  life  for  Ameri- 
cans of  which  the  President  spoke  Or 
they  can  be  enemies  of  the  good  life,  and 
the  breeding  grounds  of  degradation  and 
misery. 

By  establishing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  we 
shall  take  a  significant  step  toward  im- 
proving the  quality  of  urban  life. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  are  among 
our  foremost  national  problems  The 
organization  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  reflect  this  obvious  fact  We 
should  promptly  give  urban  aflfairs  their 
due  representation  and  consideration  at 
the  Cabinet  level. 

The  new  Department  would  help  co- 
ordinate and  focus  all  the  Federal  pro- 
grams to  aid  our  cities.  It  would  im- 
prove administration  and  encourage 
solution  of  urban  problems  through  the 
cooperation  of  private  persons  and 
groups  and  all  levels  of  government. 


A  §ection-by-section  summaftr  of  h  p 
6654  follows:  «^9J  ttJl. 

Section-by-Section  SumhIRt^'Sf  a  Bill  To 
Establish  the  Department  of  Housinc 
AND    Urban   Development 

short  title 
Section  1  provides  that  the  act  would  be 
cited  as  the  "Depari;ment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act." 

declaration  or  purpose 
Section  2  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  the  bin 
and  that  the  Congress  finds  that  establish 
ment  of  an  executive  department  is  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purpose. 

Congress  would  declare  that  the  general 
welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation  and  the 
health  and  living  standards  of  Its  people  re 
quire,  as  a  matter  of  national  purpose,  sound" 
development  of  the  Nation's  urban  com 
munltles  and  metropolitan  areas  In  which 
the  vast  majority  of  Its  people  live  and  work 

-To  carry  out  the  purposes.  Congress  would  - 
find  that  establishment  of  an  executive  de 
partment  is  desirable  to:  ( l )  Achieve  the  best 
administration  of  the  principal  programs  ol 
the  Federal  Government  which  provide  as 
sistance  for  housing  and  for  the  development 
of  the.  Nation's  communities;  (2)  assist  the 
President  in  achieving  maximum  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  activities  which  have  a  major 
effect  upon  urban,  suburban,  or  metropoU- 
tan  development;  (3)  encourage  the  solution 
of  problems  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment through  State,  county,  town  village 
or  other  local  and  private  action  (Includine 
promotion  of  interstate,  regional,  and  metro- 
politan cooperation) ;  and  (4)  provide  for  fuU 
consideration,  at  the  national  level  of  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  Nation's  com- 
munities and  their  people. 

establishment  of  department— responsibil. 
rrns  OF  THE  secretary 

Section  3(a)  establishes  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  pro- 
vides that  It  would  be  headed  by  a  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
Senate  confirmation. 

The  Department  would  be  administered 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  would  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  for  the  heads  of  executive 
departments.  (At  present,  under  sec.  303(a) 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964, 
the  secretaries  of  departments  receive  $35,000 
per  annum.) 

Section  3(b)  directs  the  Secretary,  among 
his  other  responsibilities,  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  Federal  ^programs  and 
activities  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment; to  develop  and  recommend  to 
the  President  policies  for  fostering  the  order- 
ly growthi  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
urban  areas;  exercise  leadership  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  in  coordinating  fed- 
eral activities  affecting  housing  and  urban 
development;  provide  technical  assistance 
and  information  (Including  a  clearinghouse 
service)  to  aid  State,  county,  town,  village, 
or  other  local  governments  in  developing 
solutions  to  urban  and  metropolitan  devel- 
opment problems;  encourage  comprehensive 
planning  by  State  and  local  governments 
with  a  view  to  coordinating  Federal,  State, 
and  local  urban  development  activities;  and 
to  conduct  continuing  studies  of  housing 
and  urban  development  problems. 

Section  3(c)  provides  that  liothing  in  the 
bill  shall  be  construed  to  deny  or  limit  the 
benefits  of  any  program,  function,  or  activity 
to  any  community  on  the  basis  of  Its  popu- 
lation or  corporate  status,  except  as  may  b*> 
expressly  provided  by  law. 
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under    BEeftXXART    AND    (ItHER    OFFICERS 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
In  the  Department  an  Under  Secretary,  four 
Assistant  Secretaries,  and  a  General  Counsel. 


pointed  by  the 
y  the  Senate, 
the  functions, 
by  the  Secre- 
same  compen- 
rles.  Assistant 
nsels  of  other 


all  of  whom  would  be 
President  and  confirmed 
These  officers  would  perfor: 
powers,  and  duties  prescrl 
tary.  They  would  receive  t 
sation  as  the  Under  Secre 
Secretaries,  and  General  C< 
departments.  (At  present.^ under  section 
303(c)  of  the  Federal  ExeciMlve  Salary  Act 
of  1964,  Under  Secretaries  re*ive  $28,500  per 
annuin,  and  under  section  303(d)  of  that 
act.  Assistant  Secretaries  and  General  Coun- 
sels receive  $27,000  per  annum.) 

Section  4(b)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
in  the  Department  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  who  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Assistant  Secretary  would  receive 
the  san:>e  compensation  as  Is  provided  by  law 
for  Assistant  Secretaries  for  administration 
of  executive  departments  ($26,000  per  an- 
num). He  would  perform  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

TRANSFERS  TO  DEPARTMENT 

Section  5(a)  transfers  to  the  Secretary  all 
the  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  public 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  heads  and  other  of- 
ficers and  offices  of  those  agencies.       < 

Section  5(b)  transfers  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  together  with  Its  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties,  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Department 
would  be  vested  with  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  with  regard  to  FNMA.  The 
Secretary  would  therefore  become  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  FNMA. 
FNMA  would  be  an  entity  within  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
owners  of  outstanding  common  stock  issued 
under  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  woxild  not  be 
affected  by  the  transfer. 

Section  5(b)  would  also  repeal  language  in 
section  308  of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1723 ) ,  which  was  superseded  by  a 
subsequent  provision  in  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964.  Section  308  provided 
that  the  President  of  FNMA  received  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  established  for  the 
heads  of  the  constituents  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  ^nance  Agency.  The  Federal!  Execu- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964  listed  the  salary  for 
the  President  of  FNMA  separately.  Under 
the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the  bill 
the  separate  listing  in  the  Salary  Act  would 
be  repealed,  and  the  President  of  FNMA 
would  be  one  of  the  six  positions  provided  in 
section  7(c)  of  the  bill  with  compensation  at 
the  annual  rate  applicable  to  level  V  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  provided 
by  the  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  ($26.000) . 

conforming  amendments 
Section  6(a)  would  amend  section  19(d) 
(1)  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
place  both  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  Office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  They  would  be  eligible 
to  actas  President  only  if  the  Vice  President. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  heads  of  other  execu- 
tive departments  having  precedence  over 
them  by  law  are  unable  to  serve  as  Presi- 
dent. 

Sections  6(b)  and  6(c)  are  technical  pro- 
visions which  would  extend  to  the  new  De- 
Pari;ment  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the 


Revised  Statutes,  except  to  the  extent  in- 
consistent with  the  bill.  Those  provisions 
deal  with  such  matters  as  departmental  va- 
cancies, regulations,  duties  of  clerks,  details 
and  employment  of  personnel,  oaths,  sub- 
penas  and  witness  fees. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Section  7(a)  provides  that  all  the  person- 
nel, liabilities,  and  resources,  including 
funds,  property,  and  records  available  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions  transferred  by 
section  5  to  the  Department,  are  transferred 
with  the  respective  functions. 

Section  7(b)  provides  that  no  transfers  of 
functions  may  be  made  wlthln»  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  the  secondary  market 
operations  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  unless  the  Secretary  finds  such 
transfers  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  owners  of  FNMA 
common  stock.  ; 

Section  7(c)  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  De- 
partment personnel  aivd  prescribe  their 
•duties.  The  law  applicable  to  the  Federal 
civil  service  would  apply  to  employees  of  the 
Department.  The  Secretary  further  would 
be  authorized  to  fix  the  compensation  for 
not  more  than  six  positions  at  the  annual 
rate  applicable  to  positions  in  level  V  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  provided 
by  the  1964  Executive  Salary  Act  (:J26.000). 

Section  7(d)  permits  the  Secretary  to  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  to  such  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  as  he  may 
designate  and  to  authorize  successive  redele- 
gatlons  of  functions  he  has  delegated.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  prescribe  nec- 
essary rules  and  regulations.  This  subsec- 
tion repeals  a  portion  of  section  101(c)  ot 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1451(c) ),  so  that  the  Secretary  could 
delegate  or  redelegate  authority  to  (1)  ap- 
prove the  workable  program  of  a  locality  for 
dealing  with  its  overall  problems  of  sliun 
and  blight.  (2)  certify  that  Federal  assistance 
to  urban  renewal  work  enumerated  imder 
section  101(c)  may  be  made  available  to  a 
community,  and  (3)  determine  that  the  relo- 
cation requirements  of  section  105(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  have  been  met. 

Section  7(e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

Section  7(f)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  working  capital  fund,  similar  to 
those  in  other  departments,  for  operating 
various  common  administrative  services  in 
the  Department  such  as  supply,  messenger, 
mall,  telephone,  space,  library,  and  repro- 
duction services.  The  revolving  fund  would 
be  financed  through  appropriations,  and 
charges  against  the  dfeencles  .ind  offices  in 
the  Department  for  which  services  are  per- 
formed. 

Section  7(g)  directs  the  Secretary  to  have 
a  Department  seal  made  and  provides  for 
Judicial  notice  of  the  seal. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Section  8  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Department  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

SAVINGS   PROVISIONS 

Section  9(a)  would  provide  that  no  caiise 
or  action  by  or -against  any  agency  or  officer 
whose  functions  are  transferred  by  the  bill 
would  abate  by  reason  of  the  new  act,  and 
that  such  causes  of  action  could  be  asserted 
by  or  against  the  United  States  or  any  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  new  Department. 

Section  9(b)  provides  that  any  pending 
litigation  or  other  proceeding  by  or  against 
any  agency  or  officer  whose  functions  are 


transferred  by  the  bill  would  not  abate  by 
reason  of  the  new  act,  and  also  provides  for 
appropriate  substitution  of  successor 
parties. 

Section  9(c)  provides  that,  except  as  ex- 
pressly provided  in  the  bill,  all  powers  and 
authorities  otherwise  existing  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  bill.  All  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  Issued  under  applicable  law  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  would  con- 
tinue in  effect  unless  modified  or  rescinded 
by  the  Secretary  or  other  legally  authorized 
officer  or  office  of  the  Department.  Refer- 
ences in  other  Federal  laws  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  or  to  any  officers, 
office,  or  agency  therein,  except  the  FNMA 
and  its  officers,  would  be  deemed  to  mean 
the  Secretary.  This  subsection  also  pro- 
vides that  the  positions  and  agencies  (HHPA, 
FHA.  and  PHA.  and  their  heads  and  officers) 
transferred  under  section  5(a)  of  the  bill 
would  lapse. 

sepaSabilitt 

Section  10  provides  a  standard  separabil- 
ity clause. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE   AND    INTERIM    APPOINTMENTS 

Section  11(a)  provides  that  the  act  would 
take  effect  60  days  from  the  date  of  its 
approval,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  specify.  However,  In  the  interim, 
and  any  time  after  approval  of  the  act,  the 
President  cotUd  nominate  and  the  Senate 
could  confirm  the  Department's  officers. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
could  also  be  appointed  during  the  interim 
period  by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of 
the  President.  Such  officers  would  not  enter 
on  duty  until  the  act  takes  effect  generally. 

Section  11(b)  makes  provision  for  desig- 
nation by  the  President  of  interim  officers, 
as  may  be  necessary,  for  a  60-day  period 
Immediately  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hamilton  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on 
account  of  oflBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and   any  special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), foj  60  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Cleveland),  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
24,  1965,'  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Patman  on  Tuesday,  March  30,  for 
60  minutes;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman  on  Thursday,  April  1,  for 
60  minutes;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  on  Wednesday  next, 
March  31,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
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revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


March  23,  1965  I     March  23,  1965 


Mr.  FOGARTY. 

Mr.  Pepper. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Bow,  his  remarks  today  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  and 
to  include  extraneous^  matter. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Cleveland)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hutchinson, 
'  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Utt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  624.  An  acf  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Ccxie,  to  mfUce  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
children  for  permanent  free  care  or  for  adop- 
tion; tb  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House^  adjourned  until  tomorrow! 
Wednesday,  March  24,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORT     OP     EXPENDITURES     Qp 
FOREIGN    CURRENCIES    AND   AP. 
PROPRLATED    FUNDS     INCURRED 
IN  TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES    AS    REQUIRED    BY    THE 
MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  I954, 
AS  AMENDED,  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  8&^ 
472  AND  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  86-628 
Mr.  BURLESON.     Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Seciji^y  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  by  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-472,   approved  May  14 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86-^ 
628,  approved  July  12,  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  travel,  including  both  for- 
eign currencies  expended  and  dollar  ex- 
penditures    made     from    appropriated 
funds. 

The   required   reports  are  submitted 
herewith: 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  bv  H   Res   79S   Sd  ^p^^    RfUhr^^^n    r^^     :. 
Agr^culture,  Suhcomrmttee  on  Foreign  AgHcuUural  "^Operations,   U.S.  House  of  iiepre^Ses^^Si^lr/an^?  aS%c    S?,mT 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Dnte 
I 


Arrival 


D 


W.  R.  Poage: 

Ecuador 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Brazil 

Harlan  Hagen: 

Ecuador 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 

R.  Matthews: 

Ecuador 

BoUvla 

Brazil 

Robert  C.  Bruce: 

Ecuador 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

M.  Allen  Paul: 

Ecuador 

Bolivia 

BraiU. 


Sucre 

Boliviano. 

Sole 

Cruzeiro.. 


Sucre 

Boliviano. 
Cruzeiro.. 


Sucre 

Boliviano. 
Cruzeiro.. 


Sucre 

Boliviano. 
Cruzeiro.. 


Sucre 

Boliviano. 
Cruzeiro.. 


'  Total. 


July  10 

July  11 

July  12 

July  14 

July  10 
July  11 
July   14 

July  10 
July  n 
July   14 

July  10 
July  11 
July   14 

July  10 
July  11 
July   14 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
day? 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


July  11 

July  13 

—do 

July  17 

July  H 

July  13 

July  17 

July  11 

July  13 

July  17 

July  11 

Jujy  13 

July  17 

July  11 

July  13 

July  17 


A 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U..S. 

currency 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Transportatiou 


Foreign 
currency 


444.00 

286.875 

436.00 

26,680 

444.00 

286,875 

26,680 

444.00 

286,875 
26,680 

444.00 

286,875 

26,680 

444.00 

286,875 
26,680 


24.00 
24.00 
20.00 
23.00 

24.00 
24.00 
23.00 

24.00 
24.00 
23.00 

24.00 
24.00 
23.00 

24.00 
24.00 
23.00 


444.00 

593,750 

1, 125. 00 

45,240 

444.00 

593,750 

45,240 

444.00 

503,750 

45,240 

444.00 

593,750 

45.240 

444.00 

593,750 

45,240 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


24.00 
48.00 
41.98 
39.00 

24.00 
48.00 
39.00 

24.00 
48.00 
39.00 

24.00 
48.00 
39.00 

24.00 
48.00 
39.00 


Foreign 
currency 


596.98 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


444.00 

593,750 

1, 126. 00 

45,240 

444.00 

593,750 

45,240 

444.00 

593,750 

45,240 

444.00 

693,750 

45,240 

444.00 

593.750 

45, 240 


U.S.  dollar 

equiv^ent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


2i00 
48.00 
41.88 
39.00 

24.00 
48.00 

se.oo 

24.00 
4&00 
39.00 

2400 
48.00 
39.00 

24.00 
48.00 
39.00 


696.(8 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
.  1596.96 


Januabt  15, 1965. 


Harold  D.  Coolet, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Rep^  0,  ex,.n*,„„  o,  fore^^  currencies  a„d  ''VV^SS;^i^f^^C^Uee  o„  A,,ro,ri^ion..  U.S.  Hc.ee  of  R,,re,enia>i«.. 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

a 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Agriculture  Subcommittee 

Defense  Subcommittee 

Foreign  Orterations  Subcommittee 

Independent  Offices  Subcommittee 

Interior  Subcommittee 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judl-' 

ciary  Subcommittee. 
Treasury-Post  Office  Subcommittee  . 
Surveys  and  investigations  staff 

Committee  total.. 

Dollar 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

......... 

939.00 
88.15 
1, 188. 16 
483.04 
467.60 
814.93 

1,166.20 
3,425.86 

8,672.83 

840.10 
83.76 
1, 275. 60 
217,29 
464.08 
636.42 

916.16 
3,660.39 

7,982.68 

8,689.46 

702.60 

12, 664. 40 

195.92 

1,901.55 

6,963.59 

6,144.35 
12,902.42 

49, 151 28 

206.95 
241.33 
675.85 
46.76 
164.12 
136.37 

310.55 
197.60 

1,879.52 

10,675.80 
1,115.83 

15,693.90 

943.00 

2,987.25 

7,551.31 

8.536.25 
20,086.27 

67,589.31 

iUBCB  3, 1965. 


George  Maron, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  fttreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on^  Agriculture^ 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan,  1  and  Dec.^1,  1964 


Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten 
Mexico -• 

United  States  and  transportaljli 

Subtotal 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo: 

Japan. 

Hong  Kong 

United  States  and  transportal)i|>n 

Subtotal . 

Hon.  Robert  H 

Japan ■. 

Hong  Kong 

Peru 

Argentina 

Brazil 

United  States  and  transportation    do, 

(includes  1  trip  to  Far  Eas^  end 

1  trip  to  Latin  America) 


Ross  P.  Pope 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Mexico 

Colombia 

Peru 

Argentina 

Brazil 

THnldad 

United  States  and  transportation 
(includes  1  trip  to  Far  East,  1  trip 
to  Latin  America,  and  Aops 
at  Lexington,  Ky.;  AmtriUo, 
Tex.;  Tempe,  Ariz.;  Riverside, 
Calif.,  en  route). 


Subtotal 


Subcommittee  totaL 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  U.S. 
>'  House  of  Representatives,  expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1964 


' 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

• 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood: 

Venezuela                            .  . 

/ 

Dollar.. 

•       61.90 
26.25 

12.46 
71.29 

- 

7.20 
234.13 

81.66 

United  States  and  at  sea  ... 

t::: 

do      

702.60 

-. 

1,034.27 

Total 

88.15 

83.75 

702.60 

241.33 

1,116.83- 

e 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  ^an.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

V»^      Total 

1 

Name  and  country 

) 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
„  or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
currency 

Hon.  otto  E.  Passman  (Includes 
around  the  world  and  1  trip  t 
Far  East): 

Switzerland. I. 

Lebanon. 

India 

Thailand.  ""1""""""I"Il 
Hong  Kong,  new  territories 
Ling  Chau  and  Macao. 

Taiwan. 

Okinawa ---4- 

Japan. 

United  States  and  transports 

I  trip 
0  the 

t. 

"Hay" 

r-l 

ktlon. . 

Dollar 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..-. 

do 

do... 

28.00 
24.00 
22.00 
24.00 
279.00 

14.60 

2.00 

24.00 

42.00 

< 

30.80 
27.10 
23.75 
61.26 
238.10 

8.7S 

1.50 

24.60 

44.00 

4.00 
2.00 

is'bo 

64.55 

"5"2b" 

4,217.60 

-#- 

15.40 

16.80 

9.00 

16.00 

162.80 

i3?50 

20.00 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'. 

78.20 

69.00 

64.76 

103.26 

744.46 

23.26 

3.60 

67.20 

4,323.60 

Subtotal 4. 

459.60 

449.76 

4,306.25 

262.60 

5,468.00 

• -^ 

• 

, 

•    ■ 

^ 

^ 
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oVera^^^nrrrr^l.T//''''''^'"'''/','^  /««rf«  fey  the  Ca,nmittee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  Foreion 
operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  i9(?4— Continued  foreign 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ciurency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes: 

Switzerland 

DoUar 

do..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

-------.;_. 

28.00 
24.00 
22.00 

""""ids.  66" 

179.00 

51.00 
39.50 
34.25 
41.90 
123.00 
8.50 

298  15 

2.00 
2.50 

6.'66" 

10.80 

2,465.00 

11.25 
15.80 
14.50 
13.75 
35.50 
9.75 

^ 

India.  .";""""i:ii"i"iii;::: 

Vietnam 

Hong  Kong  and  Macao 

United  States  and  transportation.. 

Subtotal 

in::::::: 

92.25 

81.80 

70.75 

61.65 

274.30 

2,483.25 

Kenneth  Sprankle: 

Okinawa 

Taiwan "" 

Hong  Kong 

United  States  and  transportation.. 

Subtotal 

Dollar 

do 

do 

do 

2.00 

14.50 

144.00 

160  50 

1.50 

7.75 

112.00 

8.50 

ii"66' 

1,801.50 

100. 55 

"38.66" 

5.75 

3,064.00 

350 

22.25 

305.00 

1.815.75 

Francis   O.  Merrill  (includes  1  trip 
around  the  world  and  1  trip  to  the 
Far  East): 

Switzerland 

Lebanon 

India... 

Thailand """""11 

Hong  Kong  and  Macao 

Taiwan .> 

Okinawa 

Japan """I 

United  States  and  transportation^ 

Subtotal. 

Subcommittee  total 

DoUar 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..-.. 

do.* 

do_ 

do„ 

24.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
249.00 
14.50 
2.00 
20.00 
13.65 

29.00 

26.25 

26.50 

29.70 

228.00 

8.35 

1.50 

24.25 

24.30 

--»------- 

1, 812. 50 

2.60 
1.50 

2.'o6" 

35.25 

s.'so" 

4,004.60 

43.75 

12.75 
13.50 
14.50 
22.00 
87.50 

9."36" 

19.50 

.    2,146.50 

68.25 

63.25 

63.00 

75.70 

599.75 

22.85 

350 

5705 

4,062.05 

389.15 

397.85 

4. 049. 35 

179.05 

5,015.40 

1,188.15 

1,275.60 

12,654.40 

675.85 

15,693.90 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  Committee 


enctes  ana  appropriated  funds,  Cornrnittee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
U.b.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1964  ^Mi-ces, 


■ 

'  Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  cotn^y^ 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  Albert  Thomas: 

Puerto  Rico 

Brazil 

Chile :::: 

Peru '. 

Panama 

United  States  (transportation  fur" 
nished    by    Federal    Aviation 
Agency). 

/ 
Subtotal t 

Dollar 

do 

do 

do..., 

do 

do._-..._... 

i 

15.95 
145.52 
32.30 
15.75 
15.50 
16.50 

241  52 

:::::::::: 

6.65 
69.62 
15.73 
8.00 
7.25 
7.00 

2.26 
79.65 
4.75 
2.35 
2.60 
6.25 

3.35 
8.76 
2.97 
3.75 
2.25 
2.00 

28.20 
303.45 
55.75 
29.85 
27.50 
31.75 

Keith  F.  Mainland: 

Puerto  Rico 

Brazil 

Chile..... 

Peru :.::::::: 

Panama 

Dollar 

do 

do 

do_ 

do 

do 

15.95 
145.52 
32.30 
15.75 
15.50 
16.50 

241.52 
483.04 

5.75 
65.87 
10.73 
6.80 
7.12 
«.87 

103.14 
^217.29 

— ....... 

97.75 

2.25 
79.85 
3.80 
2.60 
3.87 
6.60 

98.17 
105.92 

*   23.08 

2.25 
6.50 
2.75 
2.60 
2.25 
&42 

23.67 
46.75 

476.60 

26.20 

296.54 

49.58 

27  65 

United  States  (transportation'fur-" 

28.24 

nished    by    Federal    Aviation 

38  29 

Agency). 

Subtotal 

Total 



466.50 
943.00 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  '^'^^^^^^  «"/^  ^PPJX/^^,'^  (T^''  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  Interior,  U.S.  House 

of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 
•                     «• 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currei)cy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.     Michael    J.     Kirwan:  United 

States  and  trust  territories. 
Eugene    B.    WUhelm:  United   States 

and  trust  territories. 

Total 

Dollar 

226.30 
241. 20 

467.50 

236.03 
217. 15 

454.08 

929.60 
972.05 

1.901.55 

82.75 
81.37 

164.12 

do. 

1, 476. 48 
1,511.77 

♦ 

2,987.26 
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Name  and  country 


Hon.  John  J.  Rooney: 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Barbados 

United  States  and  transportat  On. 


Subtotal 


Hon.  John  M.  Slack,  Jr: 

Venezuela.. — 

Brazil -• — 

.  Argentina 

Chile.... 

Peru . 

United  States  and  transportation. . 


+- 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  Elford  A.  Cederberg: 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Chile - 

Peru -- - 

United  States  and  transportatji^n. . 

Subtotal .". 

Hon.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb: 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

.\rpentlna 

Chile - 

Peru  - 

United  States  and  transportat  1  m. 


Subtotal. 


Jay  B.  Howe: 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Barbados v 

United  Statest#ad  transporta  :l  on. 


Subtotal 

Subcommittee  total. 


Name  of 
currency 


Dollar  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Dollar- 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 

do. 

do. 


Dollar. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Dollar. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


42.00 
31.00 
16.00 


89.00 


56.10 
39.75 
54.00 
32.14 
31.32 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


Dollar, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


^i 


213. 31 


56.10 
39.75 
54.00 
32.14 
31.32 


213. 31 


56.10 
39.75 
54.00 
32.14 
31.32 


213.31 


40.50 
29.50 
16.00 


86.00 


814.93 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


39.25 

29.50 

21.60 

8.60 


98.85 


36.00 
35.00 
28.60 
25.00 
23.00 


147.60 


37l,95 
33107 
30120 
23.83 
21.30 


146.35 


37.95 
33.07 
28.70 
26.00 
22.00 


147.72 


37.50 

28.65 

22.00 

7.75 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


95.90 


636.42 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1,63L94 


1,631.94 


966.57 


966.67 


966.57 


966.57 


066.67 


966.57 


1, 531. 94 


Misoellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


10.75 
9.00 
6.25 
2.60 


27.80 


7.60 
6.17 
6.00 
2.00 
4.20 


24.87 


5.00 
8.15 
3.00 
3.00 
10.80 


29.95 


3.50 
7.10 
6.00 
5.00 
5.20 


26.80 


11.00 
&50 
6.50 
2.25 


Foreign 
currency 


-t. 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


92.00 

-    69.50 

42.85 

11.00 

1,631.04 


1,747.29 


99.60 
80.02 
87.60 
59.14 
58.52 
966.57 


1,352.35 


99.05 
80.97 
87.20 
58.97 
63.42 
966.57 


1,356.18 


97.55 
79.92 
88.70 
63.14 
58.52 
966.67 


1,354.40 


80.00 
66.65 
43.50 
10.00 
1,531.04 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  AppropriatioriS,  Subcommittee  on  Treasury-Post 

Office,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Misoellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S.  • 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  Tom  Steed: 

Fram-e 

Austria 

Oemiany 

England 

Lebanon 

Jordan 

United  Arab  Republic 

Turkey 

Italv 

DoUar 

do 

do 

do 

117.00 
24.30 
32.00 
83.00 

saoo 

94.00 
29.00 
28.15 
65.50 
60.00 
17.00 
11.  .W 
24.00 
40.00 

24.60 

2.10 

2.05 

1L65 

30.00 

3.00 

6.00 

16.00 

29.00 

235.50 
55.40 
63.10 

150.15 

An 

17a  08 

do 

20.00 

do 

20.00 
2S.00 
.'iO.OO 

37.50 

do 

68.00 

-'• 

do 

110.60 

United  States  and  transporta 

Ion.. 

do 

2,303.30 

2,303  30 

Subtotal 

434.30 

359.15 

2.303.30 

126.10 

3.222.85 

Hon.  Silvio  0.  Contc: 

36.00 
82.00 
15.10 
40.00 
60.00 

- 

29.50 
64.20 
12.50 
26.00 
33.00 

8.00 

laeo 

5.00 
12.00 
15.00 

7  Ct\ 

73.  SO 

Lebanon.., 

Jordan 

Israel 

Italy , 

do 

..1 

156.80 



do 

do 

do 

------T-- 

. 

32.60 
78.00 
98.00 
711  m 

Portugal 

United  States  and  transporta 

Subtotal 

Ton.. 

1 

do 

do 

39.00 
262.10 

189.80 

1,481.05 
1. 4S1. 05 

57.60 

1,48L05 

ijOoass 

A.  A.  Gunnels:' 

France..- , 

Austria 

DoUar 

do 

134.00 
24.30 
32.00 
83.00 
12.00 
82.00 

26."6o" 

32.50 
50.00 

92.95 
29.00 
28.15 
65.50 
9.50 
62.00 
12.00 
11.00 
26.20 
39.90 

- 

18.30 
4.00 
6.20 
2.65 
3.50 

32.00 
100 
5.20 

16.00 

36.00 

245.25 
57.30 
66.35 

Germany 

England 

Switzerland 

Lebanon „. 

Jordan J.^.. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Turkey 

Italv 



do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

* 



14L1S 

26.00 

176.00 

I&.00 

96.30 

74.70 

^125.00 

United  States  and  transport* 
Subtotal 

t|on.. 

do 

2,360.00 

2. 36a  00 

1 

469.80 

366.20 

2,360.00 

126.85 

3,322.85 

Subcommittee  total '.. 

1.166.20 

915. 15 

6,144.35 

310.55 

8,536.25 

V. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  curr^cies  and  appropriated  funds,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  SubcommitUe  on  Surveys  and 
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/ 

Name  of/ 
currenc/ 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

MisceUaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

William  C.  Austin: 

Japan 

Korea 

Hawaii 

Round-trip  transportation 

Subtotal. 

Dollar 

do. 

do 

do 

35.60 
16.00 
80.00 

131. 50 

74.. SO 
14.00 
78.00 

16f.50 

'. 69i.'25 

601    ?S 

8.60 

2.50 

10.00 

118.50 

32.50 

168.00 

691.25 

Charles  Bolz: 

Japan 

Hawaii 

Round-trip  transportation l.II! 

Dollar 

do 

do 

104.00 

56.00 



125.00 
43.50 

""i,"62i.'o6' 

6.60 
160 

1.010.25 

235.  M 

104.00 

1.021.00 

DUotoiaL ...... 

Francis  L.  Cashln:                        X 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Transportation 

Subtotal 

DoUar 

do 

160.00 

168.50 

1.021.00 

11.00 

1.360.50 

209.12 
209.12 

200.13 
209.13 

23.40 
02.34 

11  S  74 



441.65 
92.34 

P.  J.  CoUinet: 

Germany 

DoUar 

112.00 

9.00 

48.00 

169  00 

IK.  00 

7.00 

20.00 

1  i^i^  nn 



12.92 
5i8.'26" 

i'ii' 

1.06 

5. 

533.99 

Netherlands 

England .'.'.'.. 

Round-trip  transportation 

SubtotaL 

do 

.....do... 

do 

252.92 
17.15 
69.05 

518.20 

Leo  E.  Cpnroy: 

Germany 

Dollar 

64.00 

6100 

8.00 

24.00 

160  00 

64.75 

74.20 

9.00 

20.75 

2.20 

2.60 
7.66 
1.60 
1.00 

857.32 

France 

•Belgium 

England 

Round-trip  tran.sjwrtatlon 

Subtotal „. 

do 

do 

do 

do.„ 

Mo.'eo" 

Kin    AA 

131.25 

145.75 

18.50 

45.75 

510.60 

Joseph  F.  Cunningham  1 

^anama  Canal  Zone 

Transportation. 

Subtotal.. 

DoUar 

do 

209.12 
209  12 

209.13 
9nQ  It 

19.06 
71.65 

on  •'n 

12.65 

851.85 

437.30 
71.65 

Herbert  C.  Duffy: 

Japan 

HawaU 

-     Round-trip  tran.sportatlon 

Dollar 

do 

do 

104.00 
66.00 

d 

125.76 
44  00 



1.25 

""i,'o2i.'66" 

6.76 
3.00 

608.95 

238.75 

103.00 

1,021.00 

Robert  M.  Franklin: 

Panama  Canal  Zone.. 

Transportation 

DoUar 

do 

'  160.00 
213. 12 

169. 75 
213. 13 

1,022.25 

46.73 
81.55 

8.76 
6.10 

1,360.75 
478.06 

fli   u 

SubtotaL 

213. 12 

213. 13 

127.28 

6.10 

659.63 

R.  C.  Halstead: 

Japan 

DoUar 

do 

35.00 
16.00 
75.00 
131.85 
11.00 
32.00 

77.25 
17.50 
85.25 
89.50 
6.20 
14.76 

' 

1122s 

Hawaii 

Germany 

Netherlands 

il 

32.50 

160.25 

do 

io.80 

i.65 
1.20 

233.70 
18.40 
46.75 

1    'TiO  i^? 

England 

Round-trip  transportation 

do 

do 

1,230  52 

Subtotal 

299.85 

290.45 

1,241.32 

,  » 

2.75 

1,83137 

Walter  B.  Hunter: 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Transportation 

Subtotal 

DoUar 

do 

204.00 
ffu.  nn^ 

204.00 

22.56 
86.89 

430.56 
86.89 

E.  Huyett  Ma^ee:     • 

Japan . ..... 

Hawaii . 

Round-trip  transportation 

Subtotal 

DoUar 

do 

do 

104.00 
66.00 



127.00 
45.00 

109.46 
1.25 

"'i,"o2i."o6' 

"1 

150 
3.00 

517.45 

238.76 

10100 

1,021.00 

John  R.  Moore: 

Japan.. ._ 

Hawaii 

Germany  ..1 1. 

France 

B<>lgium 

England 

Rouna-trip  tnm.sportation 

Dollar ^ 

do 

do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 



160.00 

162.00 
12.00 
64.00 
64.00 
8.00 
24.00 

172.00 

135.00 
11.00 
67.25 
78.00 
9.00 
22.76 

-k — 

1,022.25 

6.00 
.1.00 

"i.Mi.eo" 

7.60 

1.55' 

.60 
1.00 

1,361.75 

293.00 

24.00 

131.25 

143.00 

17.50 

47.75 

1,531.60 

Subtotal 

324.00    . 

T. 

323.00 

1.638.60    . 

2.60 

2,188.10 

Peter  J.  Murphy,  Jr.: 

Germany 

Netherlands... . 

England 

Round-trip  transportation 

Subtotal 

Dollar 

—.do 

..:.do,. 

....do 



131. 8S    . 
11.00    . 
63.30   . 

196.16    . 

91.05 
6.35 
2196    . 

122.36    . 



160    . 

""8i8."26"  ! 
522.80    . 

""■■-■■■ 

i.ie" ; 

1.10   . 

2.26    . 

227.60 
18.50 
79.35 

618.20 

843.55 
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-1 — 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

James  V.  Sullivan: 

Japan -.- — 

Korea 

Hawaii i - 

Kound-trip  transportation 

.U- 

DoUar 

do....: 

do 

do 

36.00 

16.00 

,    76.00 

65.00 
1100 
80.00 

"'*""" 

7ii"32' 



18.60 

3.60 

13.00 

--— 

118.60 

32.60 

168.00 

7n.32 

Subtotal 

126^00" 

'i* 

169.00 

711.32 

36.00 

L  030. 32 

B.  Scott  Tyree: 

Japan.- - 

Hawaii — -— 

Round-trip  transportation l 

1. 

DoUar 

do.. 

do 

104.00 
66.00 

106. 75 
44.00 

1.25 

""i,'o2i."o6' 

10.60 
100 

222.60 

104.00 

1,021.00 

Subtotal - 

160.00 

■150.75 

1,022.25 

■^— 

1150 

1.347.60 

Severin  F.  Ulmer: 

Japan . 

Korea — 

Hawaii ■ 

Rniind-trin  transportation > 

.... 

Dollar 

do 

do 

do 

35.00 
1100 
86.00 

71.60 
17.00 
72.60 
>.. 

69ir25" 



10.50 

2.00 

12.00 

117.00 

33.00 

169.60 

691.25 

Subtotal 

134.00 

161.00 

691.25 

2160 

1,010.76 

Robert  L.  Van  Wagoner: 

Japan . 

Korea  — 

Haw«ii -i 

Round-trip  transportation. ..^ 



Dollar 

do 

do 

do 

35.00 
16.00 
76.00 

75.00 
16.00 
83.00 

7ii.'32" 

8.50 

1.50 

10.00 

>>  . 

118.50 

32.60 

168.00 

711.32 

Subtotal 

125.00 

17100 

711.32 



20.00 

1,030.32 

Harry  Wood: 

Japan 

.  Korea 

Hawaii 

Round-trip  transportation...; 

:::: 

DoUar 

do 

do 

do 

36.00 
16.00 
76.00 



69.60 
1160 
83.00 

7iL32' 

-- - 

1100 
2.00 
&60 

118.50 

32.60 

166.60 

71L32 

Subtotal j. 

126.00 

167.00 

711.32 

2160 

L028.82 

Harvey  C.  Wright: 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

England 

Round-trip  transportation... 

t- — 

DoUar 

do 

do 

do 

do - — 

64.00 

64.00 

8.00 

2100 

9 

67.26 

78.00 

9.00 

22.76 

m'&o 

loo" 

.60 
LOO 

13L26 

143.00 

17.50 

47.76 

610.60 

Subtotal :.i.^ 

160.00 

177.00 

510.60 

Z60 

85a  10 

3,425.86 

3,660.39 

12,902.42 

197.60 

20,086.27 

1 
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Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Frank  J.  Becker: 

France 

Spain 

Germany  (appropriated  fundi)^ 
England >. 

Holland    (transportation    tti 
Europe  and  return): 

Counterpart  funds 

Appropriated  funds  (Al^i 
Force) 
James  A.  Byrne: 

Spain^. Xf   Peseta. 

Gi^fmsny: 

Coiinterpart  funds.. 
(    Appropriated  funds. 

ttaly. 

HMorocco 

J  United  States  (transportation, 
to  Europe  and  return): 
Counterpart  funds.., 
Appropriated  funds 
(Army). 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


::1 


IT 


Franc 

Peseta 

U.S.  doUar»... 

Pound 

Guilder 


Date 


Arrival 


Mar.  26 
Mar.  28 
Mar.  31 
Apr.    1 


Deutsche  mark. 

U.S.  doUar 

Lira 

DIrham 

U.S.  doUar 


Depar- 
ture 


Mar.  28 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  1 
Apr.    6 


Nov.  24     Dec.    2 


Total 
days 


2 

3>^ 
1 
6H 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


204 
1820 


Dec.    2 

becVs' 
Dec.  16 


Dec.    7 

'Decr"i2' 
Dec.  15 


53-1-0 


22,400 

'    1,200 

'i25i'000' 
250 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


60.00 

80.50 

23.00 

148.60 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


294 
1820 


63-1-0 


U.S.  doUar 
equivaJent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


400.00 
300.00 

'moo' 

60.00 


13,441 

660 

"i5'875 
116.36 


60.00 

80.50 

1100 

148.50 


Transportatlcm 


Foreign 
currency 


289.00 
'    100 


23L74 

140.00 

I3L00 

17.40 

23.00 


412.14 
3L00 


3,40:^33 


US.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


94130 
94130 


Foreign 
currency 


1, 129. 12 


1, 129. 12 


2B4 

1820 

"63^1^' 
3,402.33 


13,441 

660 

"i6*875 
116.36 


U.S  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


6a  00 

80.60 

1100 

148.60 

94130 

1,233.30 
100 


23L74 

14a  00 

131.00 

17.40 

23.00 

L 120. 12 

412.14 
1,16a  12 


5704 
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Name  and  country 


Hon.  Jeffery  Cohelan: 

England 

United  States  (transportation 
to  England  and  return). 

Counterpart  funds 

Appropriated  funds  (Air 
Force). 

Turkey.. •. 

Israel 

Iran... 

Pakistan 

India .^... 

Thailand , 

Philippines 

Hong  Kong 

Japan _.. 

United  States  (transportation 
to  Japan  and  return). 

Counterpart  funds 

Appropriated  funds 
(.Navy). 
Hon.O.  C.  Fisher: 

.^.ntarctica  -..- 

New  Zealand  » 

Philip  W.  KSUeher: 

France ._ 

United  States  (transportation 
to  Europe  and  return). 

Counterpart  funds 

Appropriated  funds  (Air 
Force).     , 
Philip  W.  Kelleher: 

Greece 

Turkey 

Lebanon 

Jordan 

Israel 

Germany  (transportatioi 
Europe  and  return) . 
Clarence  D.  Long:  ,/ 

Japan ^.. 

Taiwan .2... 


Name  of 
currency 


Potind. 
Dollar.. 


Lira.... 
Pound. 
Rial.... 
RApee. 

do-. 

Bsfht..- 
Peso. . . 
Dollar.. 
Yen.... 
Dollar- 


Date 


Arrival 


Jan.  3 


Depar- 
ture 


Jan. 10 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Hong  Kong. 

Philippines. 
Kong  Kong. 


Germany  (tcansportation  to 
Japan  and  return). 
Hon  Walter  Norblad :  Puerto  Rico 

(appropriated  funds.  Navy). 
Hon.  Alvin  E.  O'Konski: 

Japan 

.  Hong  Kong 


Taipei. 


Drachma 

Plaster 

Pound 

Dinar 

Pound 

Mark 


Yen 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Peso 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Mark 


Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  10 


Apr    30     May    4 


Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 


72-8-0 


1,800 

260 

6,375 

543.81 

714. 75 

3, 097. 50 

975 

1, 149. 50 

54,000 


Oct.  17 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  25 


U.S.  dollar. 


Japan 

Holland    (transportation    to 
Japan  and  return) . 
Hon.  Philip  J.  PhUbin: 

France     (transportation     to 
Europe). 

England 

Germany 

0  United  States  (transportation 
from  Europie  to  United 
States). 

Counterpart  funds 

Appropriated  funds  (Air 
Force). 
Alexander  Pirnie: 

Italy 

England 

France 

Germany 

Germany  (transportation  to 
Europe  and  return). 
L.  Mendel  Rivers: 

Spain 

Germany ; 

France 

Italy 

Switzerland 

United  States  (transportation 
to  Europe  and  return). 

Counterpart  funds 

Appropriated  funds  (Air    I. 
Force). 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Yen 

Hong  Kong 

dollar 
New  Taiwan 

dollar 

Yen 

Guilder 


Franc. 


Pound. 
Mark.. 
Dollar„ 


Dec.    8 
Dec.  10 

Dec.  U 

Dec.  13 
Dec.  14 


Jan.  9 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  24 


Oct.  20 

Oct.  ?2 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  25 

Oct.  26 


Dec.  9 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  13 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  15 


Sep.     4 
Sep.   10 


Lira... 
Pound. 
Franc. 
Mark.. 
do. 


Peseta 

Mark 

Franc 

Lira 

Franc 

DoUar 


Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  15 


Mar.  25 
Mar.  28 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  1 
Apr.     3 


Jan.    17 

Dec.  IS 
Dec.  20 

Dec.  23 

Dec.  25 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Foreign 
currency 


216.00     44-14-10 


200.00 
87.00 
85.00 
112.99 
150.00 
150.00 
250.00 

30.00 
0.00 


1,384.99 


735 


Sep.   10 
Sep;  13 


Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  15 
Dec.   18 


Mar.  28 
Mar.  21 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  3 
Apr.     5 


4,500 
900 

457.5 

17.85 

150 


7,200 
2,000 

576 

445 

288 


150.00 


874.25 

260 

4,575 

346.81 

474. 75 

3, 097. 50 

750 

1,051.63 

54,000 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


125.28 


Trahsportatlon 


Foreign 
currency 


6-16-9 


125.28 


150.00 


150.00 
100.00 
150.00 
50.00 
5a  00 


90.000 
1,440 

4,000 

36.000 


67-7-3 

288 


3H 

3 

1 

2 

3 


62,500 

53-14-0 

720 

600 


4.640 
276.00 
127.00 
34,884 
363.15 


200.00 
50.00 

100.00 

50.  OQ 
50.00 


'735 


4,500 

900 

380.3 

14.28 

150 


97.15 

87.00 

61.00 

72.06 

99.48 

150.00 

192.30 

182.97 

150.00 


1,091.96 


150.00 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


19.14 
471.30 

19.14 
471.30 


15a  00 


7,200 
2,000 

576 

445 

288 


250.00 
250.00 

100.00 

100.00 


189.00 
72.00 


100.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 


77.50 
69.00 
3a  00 
56.00 
84.00 


28.800 
766.08 

840 

7,200 


150.00 

100.00 

124.36 

40.00 

50.00 


2oaoo 

50.00 
100.00 

saoo 
fiaoo 


Fareign 
currency 


51-11-7 


2,353.75 


2,353.75 


160.00 


160.00 


3.57 


5,302.80 


7,079.68 


67-7-3 
288 


62,500 

4*-2-2 

522 

170 


4, 550. 10 

192 

126.50 

34,884 

293.93 


80.00 
133.00 

2L00 

20.00 


189.00 
72.00 


261.00 


100.00 

121.68 

107.53 

42.93 


76.00 
48.00 
29.50 
56.00 
68.00 


^!:!|. 


3,881.66 


4,078.66 


laoo 

"i,'334."37 


874.25 

260 

4,575 

346.81 

474. 75 

3,097.50 

750 

1,051.63 

54,000 


735 


1,781.60 
60.75 


y 


4,022.5 


19, 75. 81 

84 

69.22 

17,442 

127.60 


1,075.66 


416.20 


4,500 

900 

380.3 

17.85 

150 

i,  302. 80 


7,200 
2,000 

576 

445 

288 

7, 079. 68 


111.27 


416.20 
111.27 


1,015.70 


33.00 
21.00 
16.00 
28.00 
30.60 
22Z63 

128.60 
222.63 


28,800 
766.08 

'  840 

7.200 
3,881.66 


4, 078. 66 

67-17-3 

288 


62,600 

43-2-2 

522 

170 

4, 022.  6 


6,626 

276 

195.72 

52,325 

421.43 


U.S.dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

'  currency 


144.42 
471.30 

144.42 
471.30 

97.15 

87.00 

61.00 

72.08 

99.48 

150.00 

192.30 

182.97 

150.00 

2,353.75 

1.091.96 
2,353.75 


150.00 
160.00 

150.00 

lea  00 


150.00 
100.00 
12136 
60.00 
60.00 
1,334.37 


200.00 
SO.  00 

loaoo 

50.60 
50  00 

1,781.50 

60.75 


80.00 
133.00 

21.00 

20.00 
1,075.55 


416.20 

189.00 

72.00 

111.27 


677.20 
111.27 


100.00 

121.68 

107.53 

42.93 

1,015.70 


109.00 
69.00 
45.50 
84.00 
98.60 

222.53 

406.00 
222.63 
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Name  and  country 


L.  Mendel  Rivers: 

France  (transportation  t( 
BUjrope). 

England 

Germany 

United  States  (transportatioi 
from  Europe  to  the  Unitec 
States). 

Counterpart  fimds 

Appropriated  funds  (Ail 
Force). 

Spain' 

Germany -  - 

United  States  (transportatioi 
from  Europe  to  the  Unite( 
States). 

Counterpart  fimds 

Api)roprlated  fimds  (Ai' 
Force). 
Frank  M.  Slatinshek: 

England. 

Denmark 

Germany -— 

Greece 

Italy 1 : 

Spain 

Germany   (transportation  t4 
Europe  and  return). 

Total u 


Date 


Name  of 
currency 


Franc. 


Pound 

Deutsche  mark. 
Dollar 


Peseta 

Deutsche  mark. 
Dollar 


Kroner. 
Deutsche  mark 

Drachma 

Lira 

Peseta 

Deutsche  mark. 


Arrival 


Sept.    4 
Sept.  10 


Oct.    22 
Oct.    28 


Pound Oct.  15 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  23 

Oct.  25 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Sept.  10 
Sept.  13 


Oct.   27 
Nov.    1 


Oct.  17 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  23 

Oct.  25 

Oct.  28 


2]4 

IH 

3 

2 

3 

2 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


67-17-3 
288 


17,958 
1,000 


44-15-8 
518. 25 
595.50 

3.000 
93,7.'50 

8,979 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


189.00 
72.00 


\ 


300.00 
250.00 


125.00 
75.00 
150.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 


7,351.49 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Foreign 
currency 


67-17-3 
288 


1,000 


28-18-4 

380.46 

325. 54 

3,000 

73,750 

4,489.5 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


189.00 
72.00 


261.00 


250.00 


250.00 


80.51 
55.06 
82.00 
100.00 
118.00 
75.00 


6,203.95 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


4, 078. 66 


200 


4, 624. 80 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


416  20 


111.27 


416.20 
in.  27 


60.00 
111.27 


eaoo 

11L27 


1,163.76 


13, 086. 48 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


4,078.66 

67-17-3 
288 


1,200 


28-18-4 

380.46 

325.54 

3,000 

73.750 

4,489.5 

4.624.81 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


416.20 

189.00 

72.00 

llLp 

677.20 
111.27 


^300.00 
•111.27. 


300.00 
111.27 


80.51 

65.06 

82.00 

i00.00 

118.00 

75.00 

1, 163. 76 


18,290.43 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds,  Govemmen|t  department: 

Department  of  Army 

Department  of  Navy 

Department  of  Air  Force.. 


Total. 


March  1, 1965. 


AmoUvt  ■% 
$13, 624. 17 

l,16ai2' 
2,414.50 
1,191.64  • 

18, 290. 43 


Mendel  Rivers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


I  Funds  expended  at  militari  installations  where  local  currencies  were  not  acceptable.  '        ♦& 

» No  expense  to  the  governintht. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  55,  2d  sess.,  88th  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


— 1 

Name  of 
currency 

•N 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoimt  per 
diem 

Transportation 

• 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
day\ 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan: 

France.  .                    , 

.    Franc 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  27 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  29 

8 
5 
3 
3 

245 

17. 16.  6 

1,600 

450 

50 
50 
50 
50 

1,920 

89.8 

4,600 

1,060 

400 
250 
150 
150 

a8S 

*37.76 

1, 957. 75 

89.8 
4.500 
1,050 

437.76 
250.00 

isaoo 

150.00 

England                              .    ., 

Poimd 

Greece , 

Turkey           '                          4 

.    Drachma 

Lire 

1 
Total                                     ^ 

987.75 

Hon.  Waj-ne  L.  Haj-s:  Bermuda 

.    Pound 

Feb.     9 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  26 

Feb.  16 

Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 

8 

r 

12 

33.50 

96.19 

268.76 

961.9 

'  268.76 

Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth: 

United  Kingdom , 

U^.S.S.R , 

Do                          .; 

Pound.. - 

6 
3 

17.16.6 
17. 16. 6 

60.00 
60.00 

90.  a  0 
54.  a  0 

-------r-- 

250.00 
150.00 

46. 3. 0 

129.20 

136.3.0 

54.ao 

901.25 

3,671.5 
16,994.2 

379.20 
150.00 

J-, 

.    Austrian  schil- 
ling. 
Koruna 

901.26 

1, 619 
13, 119. 2 

35.00 

105.85 
606.22 

35.00 

Czechoslovakia                      4 

Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 

Dec.  1 
Dec.    3 

3 
3 

i 

717.6 
1,300 

60.00 
60.00 

2,152.6 
3,875 

150.00 
160.66 

255.85 
658.77 

Austria ^ 

.   Austrian  schil- 
ling. 

Total 

700.55 

778.27 

1,478.82 

Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell: 

United  Kingdom i. 

U.S.S.R 

t>o ' 

Czechoslovakia i. 

Austria 

.    Pound 

do 

.    Austrian  schil- 
ling. 
Koruna - 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  25 

Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 

Dec.  2 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  11 

Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 

Dec.  1 
Dec.     2 

Dec.  3 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  11 
Dec.  13 

6 
3 

3 

1 

1 
4 
2 
2 
2 

17. 16. 6 
17.16.6 

717.6 
1,300 

2,400 
1,600 
31,050 
2,993 
1,435 

50.00 
60.00 

60.00 
60.00 

50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

90.  a  0 
64.  a  0 

2, 152. 5 
1,300 

2,400 
6,000 
62,100 
8.979 
1,436 

250.00 
150.00 

150.00 
60.00 

50.00 
200.00 
100.00 
150.00 

60.00 

46.3.0 

""96i."26" 

1,519 
426.2 

1,453 

1,772 

48.835 

4,879.3 

1,878 

129.20 

35? 60" 

10685 
16.50 

30.25 
69.06 
78.12 
81.32 
65.41 

136.3.0 
64.  a  0 
901.25 

3, 671. 6 
1,726  2 

3,853 

7,772 

lia935 

13,858 

3,313 

379.20 

150.00 

35.00 

255.85 
66.60 

-    Austrian  schil- 

r 

Hunearv                                L. 

ling. 
Forint - 

80.25 
269.06 
178.12 
231.32 
115. 41 

Greece , 

.    Drachma 

Lira       

Italy 

»  Spain 

Peseta.  

Portugai IIIIIIIIII.I. . 

.    Escudo 

Total 



1,150.00 

600.71 

1,75a  71 

V 



-  

- 
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Name  and  country 


Hon.  William  T.  Murphy: 

United  Kingdom, 

U.SS.R 

Do :::: 


Czechoslovakia. 

Austria 

Hungary 

Greece 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 


Name  of 
currency 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total. 


Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Oallagher: 

Switzerland. 

Italy... 

France 

Spain... 

Philippines 

Vietnam 

Thailand , 

Vietnam . 

Do " 

Do_ 

Do 


Pound. . 

do../. 

Aus  trial/ schll' 

ling. 
Korun; 

Schilling 

Florint 

Drachma 

Lira 

Peseta 

Escudo 


Korea.. 
Do- 


Hong  Kong. 

Japan 

Germany... 


Total. 


Hon.  John  S.  Monagan: 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Germany 

United  Kingdom  . 

U.S.S.R 

Do 


Czechoslovakia. 

Austria 

Hungary 

Greece 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 


Franc 

Lira 

Franc 

Peseta 

Peso 

do 

Baht 

do 

Plaster 

Yen 

Hone  Kong 

dollar. 

Hwan 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

--do 

Yen.... 


Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  11 


Depar- 
ture 


Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 


Dec.  1 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  11 
Dec.   13 


Total 
days 


Total. 


Hon.  Peter  H..B.  Frelinghuysen: 
United  Kingdom. 

U.S.S.R 

Do "Ill" 


Guilder 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 

Pound 

do 

Austrian 
schilling. 

Koruna 

Schilling 

Forint 

Drachma 

Lira 

Peseta 

Escudo 


Apr.  23 
Apr.  25 
Apr.  29 
Apr.  30 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  5 
Dec.    7 


Dec.  13 


Dec.  16 
I>ec.  17 


Apr.  25 
Apr.  29 
Apr.  30 
May  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  13 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


17. 16. 6 
17. 16. 6 


717.5 
1,300 
2,400 
1,500 
31,050 
2,993 
1,435 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Foreign 
currency 


50.00 
50.00 


60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
.W.OO 


90.0.0 
64.0.0 


2, 152. 5 
1,300 
2,400 
6,000 
62,100 
8,979 
1,435 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


250.  ( 
150.  ( 


150.00 

50.00 

50.00 

200.00 

100.00 

150.00 

50.00 


46.3.0 

"961.25' 

1.519 
426.2 
1,453 
1,772 
48.835 
4, 879. 3 
1,878 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


Dec.  15 


Dec.  17 
Dec.  19 


June  15 
June  15 
June  18 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  25 


Czechoslovakia.. 

Austria 

Hungary.! 

Greece 


Total. 


Hon.  Robert  R. 

England 

France 

Germany... 
Spain 


Barry: 


Total. 


Hon.  J.  Irving  Whalley: 

United  Kingdom 

U.S.S.R 

Do iii; 


Czechoslovakia.. 

Austria 

Hungary 

Greece 

Italy ; 

Spain 

Portugal 


Pound 

....do 

Austrian  schil- 
ling. 

Konma 

Schilling 

Forint 

Drachma 


Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.   11 


Nov.  21 
Nov.  25 


June  15 
June  18 
June  19 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec.   11 

Dec.  13 


120. 71 

17,433 

147 

1.377 

ig-; 

195 

1,032.5 

1, 032. 5 

3,639 

18,000 

287.38 

12,725 
287.38 

287. 38 
18,000 


Pound 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 
Peseta 


Total. 


Pound 

do 

Austrian 
schilling. 

Koruna 

Schilling.., 

Forint 

Drachma.. 

Lira 

Peseta 

Escudo 


Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  2 
Dec.     3 


Nov.  14 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 


Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 


Dec.  1 

Dec.  2 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  7 


Nov.  21 
Nov.  25 


Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.   11 


Nov.  16 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 


90.00 
120.72 

95.00 
17.16.6 
17. 16.  6 


717.5 
1,300 
2,400 
1,500 
31,050 
2,993 
1,435 


28.00 
28.00 
30.00 
23.00 
50.07 
50.07 
50.00 

50.  oa 

50.00 
50.00 
49.89 

49.90 
49.89 

49.90 
50.00 


241.42 

69,733 

147 

3,7.V4 

390 

195 

1,032.0 

1, 032. 5 

10,916 

36,000 

287. 38 

24,180 
287.38 

207.37 
36,000 


17. 16.  7 
17. 16. 6 


717.6 
1,300 
2.400 
1,500 


Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec.   11 

Dec.   13 


17. 17. 3 

245 

200 

2,993.50 


24.00 
28.00 
24.00 
50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50. 00 
50.00 

saoo 


80.00 
50.00 


60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 


90.00 
362.17 

10 

90.  a  0 
54.0.0 


2, 162.  6 
1,300 
2,400 
6,000 
62,100 
8,979 
1,435 


56.00 

112.00 

30.00 

46.00 

100.14 

50.07 

60.00 

50.00 

1.50. 00 

100.00 

49.89 

94.82 
49.89 

36.01 
100.00 


5,119.52 


616.35 


129.20 

"3§.66 

105.85 
16.50 
30.25 
59.06 
7a  12 
81.32 
65.41 


136. 3.  0 
54.0.0 
90^.25 

3, 671. 5 

1, 726. 2 

3,853 

7,772 

110,935 

13.858 

3.313 


1,044.80 


90.0.0 
54.0.0 


.  152.  5 
1.300 
2,400 
6,000 


1,074.82 


24.00 

84.00 

48.00 

250.00 

15a  00 


150.00 

50.00 

50.00 

200.00 

100.00 

150,00 

60.00 


86.08 


8,277.60 


3320.63 
46. 3. 0 

"961.25" 

1,619 
426.2 
1,453 
1,772 

48,835 

4,879.3 

1,878 


25.00 


14.77 
2,669.46 


24L42 

69,733 

6, 266. 52 

2,754 

390 

195 

1, 648. 75 

1, 032. 5 

10,916 

36.000 

287. 38 

24, 180 
287. 38 


3,153.07 


1, 306.  00 


250.no 
150.00 


17. 16. 6 
17. 16 


717.5 
1,300 
2,400 
1,500 
31,050 
2.993 
1,435 


50.00 
50.00 
.W.30 
49.98 


50.00 
60.00 


17.16.6  50.0 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 


53. 17  8 

980 

400 

2,903.50 


90.0.0 
54.0.0 


2, 162.  6 
1.300 
2,400 
6,000 
62,100 
8,979 
1,435 


150.00 
50.00 
50.00 

200.00 


760.00 


150.01 

200.00 

100.65 

49.98 


901.25 

1,519 
426.2 
1.4.S3 
1,772 


835.80 
129.20 

"35.' 66' 

106.85 
16.50 
30.25 
69.06 
78.12 
81.32 
65.41 


292.45 

.36,000 

8, 277. 60 


1, 436. 61 


36.00 

105.86 
16.50 
30.25 
59.06 


90.00 

362.17 

3510.63 

136. 3. 0 

54. 0.  0 

901.25 

3, 671. 5 

1, 726.  2 

3,863 

7,772 

110,935 

13,858 

3,313 


117.35 
3, 391. 87 


500.64 


250.00 
15a  00 


15a  00 

50.00 

50.00 

200.00 

100.00 

150.00 

50.00 


1, 150. 00 


46.3.0 

Vfloi.M 

1,619 
426.2 
1,453 

1,772 

48,835 

4,879.3 

1.878 


246.66 


23.95 
853.30 


90.0.0 
54.0.0 
901.25 

3. 671.  5 

1,726.2 

3.853 

7,772 


53. 17. 8 
1. 097. 35 
3, 791. 87 
2,993.50 


877.26 


129.20 

"35f66' 

ia5.85 
16.50 
30.25 
59.06 
78.12 
81.32 
65.41 


600.71 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


379.20 
150.00 
35.00 

25,5. « 
66.50 
80.25 
259.06 
178.12 
231.32 
115.41 


56.00 

112.00 

1,074.80 

46.00 

100.14 

50.07 

75.00 

50.00 

150.00 

100.00 

49.89 

94.82 
49.89 

50.78 

100.00 

2.069.40 


4.228.79 


24.00 
84.00 
883.80 
379.20 
15a  00 
35.00 

255. 8S 
66.50 
80»25 
259.06 
178.12 
231.32 
115.41 


250.00 
150.00 
35.00 

255.85 
66.50 
8a25 

259.06 


996. 6« 


150.01 

223.95 

953.95 

49.98 


1,377.89 


136. 3. 0 

379.20 

54.0.0 

150.00 

901.25 

35.00 

3,671.6 

255.85 

1, 726. 2 

66.50 

3,853 

80.25 

7,772 

259.06 

100,935 

178.12 

13,858 

231.32 

3,313 

115  41 

1,750.71 
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Committee  on 


- 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

< 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
cxirrency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

V  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  E.  Y.  Berry: 

United  Kingdom 4- 

U.S.S.R A- 

Do |- 

.    Czechoslovakia 4. 

^    Austria — 

Hungary - - 

Greece         ....----.--.---... - 

Pound 

do 

Austrian 
schilling. 

Koruna 

Schilling 

Forint-- .— 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  25 

Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 
Dec.     2 
Dec.    3 
Dec.    7 
Dec.    9 
Dec.  11 

Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 

Dec.     1 
Dec.     2 
Dec.     3 
Dec.     7 
Dec.    9 
Dec.   11 
Dec.   13 

6 
3 

3 

1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 

17. 16.  6 
17. 16. 6 

717.5 
1,300.0 
2,400.0 
1, 500.  0 
31, 050. 0 
2,993.0 
1,436.0 

60.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 

90.0.0 
64.0.0 

2, 152. 5 
1,300 
2,400 
6,000 
62,100 
8,979 
1,435 

250.00 
150.00 

160.00 

60.00 

50.00 

200.00 

100.00 

150.00 

50.00 

46.3.0 

""96i.'26" 

1,619 
426.2 
1,453 
1,772 
48,835 
4,879.3 
1,878 

129.20 

35166" 

105.86 
16.60 
30.26 
69.06 
78.12 
81.32 
65.41 

136.3.6 
64.0.0 
901.26 

3, 671. 6 

1,726.2 

3,863 

7,T72 

110,936 

13,858 

3,313 

379.20 

160.00 

35.00 

255.86 
66.60 
8a  25 

Drachma 

Lira 

269.06 

178. 12 

Rnflin                     ... --.--..  . 

U  Peseta 

231.32 

Portugal.:—.-^ — 4- 

Total.- - ■ 

1  Escudo 

4     116. 41 

, 

1, 150. 00 

600.71 

1,750.71 

Boyd  Crawford:  Bermuda 

Feb.    9 

Feb.  16 

•       8 

12 

33.50 

96.19 

268.76 

96.19 

268.76 

Thomas.  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Name  and  coimtry ' 


Roy  J.  Bullock: 
BrazU " 


Peru 

Panama. 

United  States 

Germany 


Total. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  e  , 
Appropriated  fimds:  H.Res.  600, 


Total. 


Name  of 
currency 


Cruzeiro 

Sol 

U.S.  dollar..... 

Dollar. 

Deutsche  mark. 


Date 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Aug.    1 

Aug.  28 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  19 


Aug.  28 

Sept.  17 
Sept.  19 
July  31 


Total 
days 


10 

18 

20 

2 

1 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


1,560 

1.378 

670 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


23.00 

as.  00 

25.00 
28.00 
16.00 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


358,800 

722,340 

13,400 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


230.00 

624.00 

500.00 

66.00 

16.00 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


}286, 


270 
686.60 


1,326.00 


4,  Oil.  20 


U.S.  (JoUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


^^46.80 
•^21.86 


14.26 
i,  009.36 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


1,367,410 
13,085.60 


4,011.20 


1,292.26 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1,000.80 

621.85 

56.00 

30.25 

1,009.36 


2,618.26 


RECAPITULATION 


q  Jvalent)... 
'  Isth  Cong. 


Amount 

$2, 632. 01 
86.25 


2,618.26 


Rot  J.  Bullock, 
Senior  Staff  Consultant,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  66   2d  sess    88th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Suiconimittee  for  Review  of  the  Mutual  Security  Programs,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.   1   and 


Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  and  country 


Robert  F.  Brandt: 
United  States.. 

Netherlands. 

Nigeria 

Liberia 


Brazil 

Peru.. A 

Panama. 

United  States....«- 
Qermany 


Total. 


Name  of 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

Guildei 

Pound 

U.S.  dollar 

Cruzeiro 

Sol 

U.S.  doUar 

do -- 

Deutsche  mark 


Date 


Arrival 


Mar.    1 

Feb""i 
Feb.  27 

Aug.    1 

Aug.  28 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  19 


Depar- 
ture 


Jan.   31 

Feb"  27 
Mar.    1 

Aug.  28 

Sept.  17 
Sept.  19 
July  31 


Total 
days 


27 

3 

10 

18 

20 

2 

1 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


11-0-0 


1,660 

1,378 

670 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


16.00 

'31.66' 
39.00 
23.00 
28.00 
26.00 
28.00 
16.00 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


297-4-0 


358,800 

722,340 

13,400 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


16. 


^ 


837.00 

injj*- 

230.00 

524.00 

600.00 

66.00 

16.00 


2,296.00 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


3,419.09 
52-19-0 


}  267,700 
2,273.60 

"4,"6ii"26 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


47.22 
947.78 
148.97 


230.77 
84.83 

""""i6."25 
1,009.36 


2,485.18 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


3,419.09 
350-3-0 


1,348,840 
16,673.60 

"4,'6ii."26 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

otU.S. 

currency 


63.22 
947.78 
985..07 
117.00 

084.77 

684.83 

56.00 

32.26 

1,000.36 


4,781.18 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds:  H.  Res.  69CL  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess 


Amount 

$4,612.71 

268.47 


Total. 


. 4,781.18 


Robert  P.  Brandt, 
Staff  Consultant.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
•f"        per  diem 

Transportation 

Total     ^ 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

I'.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Harry  C.  Cromer: 

United  States 

U.S.  dollar 

Guilder 

Pound 

Mar,    1 

"Feb"""i" 
Feb.  25 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  19 

Aug.     1 
Aug.  28 

Jan.   31 

Feb' '25" 
Mar.  — 
Sept.  19 
Juy   31 

Aug.  28 
Sept.  17 

1 

""25" 
5 
2 

1 

/"io" 

I     18 
20 

16.00 

3L"66" 

39.00 
28.00 
16.00 

23.'66" 

28.00 

26.00 

"275^^' 

"358,'866' 

7-22, 340 

13,400 

16.00 

775.'66" 

195.00 
56.00 
16.00 

230.66" 

524.00 
500.00 

2, 312. 00 

"3."396.'69' 
81-11-0 

"4."i67.'26" 

286.390 

4.399.60 

48.72 
941.39 
229.  43 

25."26' 

1.033.52 

246.88 

164. 12 

2,689.31 

Netherlands 

»' 

"'i'seo' 

1,378 
670 

64.72 
941  39 

Nigeria 

3, 390.  09 
356-15-0 

Liberia 

Panama 

United  States 

Germany 

U.S.  dollar 

do 

do 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Cruzeiro 

Sol 

1,004.43 

195.00 

56.00 

41.25 

1,033.52 

-    Brazil 

4, 107. 20 
1,367,630 
17. 799. 60 

Peru 

1,000.88 

Total 

664.12 
5,001.31 

RECAPITULATION  . 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)                                         "  amount 

Appropriated  funds:  H.  Res.  590,  88th  Cong.  2d  sess-"m"I'""I^"II"""l"Ii;;iI"";;'"" '--: $1,644.34 

Total , /'  _ 

5,001.31 

Harry  C.  Cromer, 
StaU  Consultant,  Foreign  Affairs. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currenaes  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  66,  2d  sess     88th  Cona     CommitteP  nn 

Foreign  Affairs,  U.^.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec  SI,  1964  tommtttee  on 


Name  and  country 


Phillip  B.  Billings: 

Iceland 

Greece 


Total. 


Name  of 
currency 


Deutsche  mark. 
Drachma 


Date 


Arrival 


/■ 


July  12 
Nov.  24 


Depar- 
ture 


July  14 
Nov.  26 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


1,500 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ciirrency 


50 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


4,500 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


160 


150 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


1,855.60 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


467.05 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


1,855.60 
4,600 


467.05 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 


467.05 
150.00 


617.06 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  bv  H   Rpi   66   P^  ^^00    ssfh  r^«^     n         ■„ 
^^'■^^^  ^Sairs,  Subcommittee  on  Europe,  U.si  House  of  RepTsZ^SLs'betwfmJa^^  landm!li%'Sl      ^^"''  "" 


Name  and  country 


Marian  A.  Czameckl: 
United  Kingdom. 

U.S.S.R 

Do 


Czechoslovakia. 

Austria..^ 

Hungary 

Greece 

Italy 

Spain 

PiMtugal 


Total. 


Name  of 
currency 


/Pound 

I/ ....do 

r  Austrian  schil- 
Y  ling. 

Krona... 

Schilling 

Forint... 

Drachma 

Lira 

Peseta. 

Escudo 


Date 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Nov.  25 
Nov.  25 


Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  11 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Nov.  21 
Nov.  28 


Dec.  1 

Dec.  2 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  13 


Foreign 
currency 


17. 16. 6 
17. 16.  6 


717.5 
1,300 
2,400 
1,500 
31,050 
2,993 
1,435 


23 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


50 
50 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


90-0-0 
54-0-0 


2, 152. 5 
1,300 
2,400 
6,000 
62,100 
8,979 
1.435 


260 
160 


150 

60 

50 

200 

100 

150 

60 


1,150 


46.3.0 


901.25 

1,519 
426.2 
1,453 
1,772 
48,835 
4,879.3 
1,878 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


129.20 


35.00 

105.85 
16.50 
30.25 
89.  0» 
78.12 
81.32 
66.41 


600.71 


Foreign 
currency 


136-3-0 
54-0-0 
901.26 

3, 671.  5 

1, 726.  2 

3.853 

7,772 

110,935 

•13,858 

3,313 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


379.20 
150.00 
35.00 

255.85 
66.50 
80.25 
259.06 
178.12 
231.32 
115.41 


1,750.71 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H    Rpr   fil    P/^  ^*«.     ssnh  n^^     n         u, 

Governmait  Operations,  ul  House  of  RepresentativesXtJeeZan.  iZdiecSl   1964  ^"  ^'""'"^'^^"'• 


Full  committee: 

Hen.  William  S.  Moorhead,  Jan.  10-13 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Davis.  Dec.  8-23  .. 
James  A.  LarUgan.  Dec.  8-23 

Vincent  J.  Augliere,  Dec.  8-23 

Miss  Dolores  L.  Fel'Dotto,  Dec.  8^23 


RECAPITULATION 


Subtotal. 


Elective  and  Legislative  Reorga"n'i"z^tion"s"u'b^iii]^"tt'ee."H"ori7wiiria"m'L.'DawTO^ 
Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  Nov.  12-22 


Total. 


Amount 
$85.60 
2, 529. 44 
2, 532. 93 
2.530.62 
2.544.42 

10. 223. 01 

543.00 


10. 766. 01 


Februart  26, 1965. 


William  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Government   Operations. 


_i- 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  81,  2d  sess.,  8Slh  Cong.,  Committee  ort 

Government  Operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1964 


Name  and  country 


William  S.  Moorhead:  England.. 


Name  of 
currency 


Pound. 


Date 


Arrival 


Jan.    10 


Depar- 
ture 


Jan.    13 


Total 
days 


Per  dIem  ratA 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


27 


Total  amoun 
per  diem 


r^d 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


108 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


(') 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


(«) 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


85.60 


I  None  paid  for  out  of  counteipirt  funds. 
January  21,  1964. 


'  Returned  $22.40  (£8). 


William  S.  Moorhead, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


Report  of  expeAditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  81,  2d  sess.,  88th  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Government  Operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 
\ 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Returned 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Christine  Rsv  Davis: 

Yen..  . 

Dec.    8 

Dec.  U 

4 

50.00 

200.00 

Returned     to     Embassj 
representative. 
China^..X. 

A^rla .V. 

66.66 

144.44 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

Schilling 

Zloty 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  15 
Dec.  18 

Dec.  14 

Dec.   16 
Dec,  19 

4 

2 

1 

50.00 

48.57 
26.00 

199.67 

97.13 
26.00 

199.67 

61.12 

168.26 

r— 

•^           Returned^o     Embassj 
representative. 

20.82 

6.18 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  23 

6 

60.00 

260.00 

250.00 

Round-trip   transportation    from 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  returning  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  fur- 
Dished  by  State  Department. 

1,772.00 

1,77Z00 

t 

Tbtal 

772.70 

1,S33.12 

76.38 

2,529.44 

■ 

1 

February  26,  1965. 


William  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorizedby  H.  Res.  81,  2d  sess.,  88th  Cong.,  Committee  on  Gov- 

\ernment  Operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation  ^ , 

Total 

! 

Name  and  country 

•7 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

James  A.  Lanigan:     -^ 

Yen 

Dec.    8 

Dec.  11 

4 

60.00 

200.00 

Returned  to  embassy  rep  • 
resentative. 

Phina 

5a  00 

isaoo 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  14 
Dec.  16 
Dec.   18 

Dec.  13 

Dec.  15 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  19 

3 

1 
2 
1 

60.00 

32.00 
48.57 
26.00 

140.68 

32.00 
97.13 
26.00 

149.68 

PflVfaton 

32.00 

Austria 

+    SchiUing 

Zloty           

61. 12 

6.60" 

168. 2S 

Poland 

Returned  to  embassy 
representative. 
France ; 

Round- trip   transportation   from 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  returning  t^i 
the  District  of  Columbia,  fuiv 
nished  by  State  Department. 

21.00 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  23 

6, 

^.m          60.00 

26aoo 

26a  00 

•1,772.00 

1, 772. 00 

■ 

Tftfol 

•     754. 81 

1,833.12 

65.00 

2,532.98 

February  26, 1965. 

,                            4 

■> 

Chairman, 

William  L.  Dawson, 
Committee  on  Govefnment  Operations. 

r 

% 

« 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  avpropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  81,  2d  sess.,  88lh  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Government  Operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


v 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

. 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Traiisportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Vincent  .Augliere: 

Japan 

Yen 

Dec".    8 

Dec.  11 

4 

50.00 

200.00 

Returned  to  Embassy 

55.56 

14144 

15^28 

31.  W 
166.41 

ii'so 

250.00 
1.77Z00 

representative. 
China 

Ilong  Kong 

dollar. 
Rupee 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  14 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  18 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  13 

Dec.  15 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  19 

Dec.  23 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

50.00 

31.99 
48.57 
26.00 

60.00 

149.68 

31.99 
97.13 
26.00 

,    250.00 

2.60 

Pakistan 

^ — 

i 

Austria '. :. 

SchiUing 

Zloty 

Franc 

/          8.16 
I         61.12 

1 

Poland 

Returned  to  Embassy 
representative. 
France... 

J 

""izSo" 

Round-trip   transport^jtion    from 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Rturning  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  fur- 
nished by  State  Department. 

"1,772.00 

Total 

754.80 

1,843.88 

68.06 

2,630.62 

PCBRUARY    26.    1965. 


WnxiAM  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  81,  2d  sess.,  88th  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Government  Operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Dolores  L.  Fel'Dotto: 
Japan. 

Yen.....' 

Dec.    8 

Dec.  11 

4 

50.00 

200.00 

Returned  to  Embassy 

55.56 

144.44 

representative. 
Chliia 

Hone  Kong 
dollar. 

Schilling 

Zloty 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  15 
Dec.  18 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  16 
Dec.  19 

4 

2 

1 

50.00 

48.57 
26.00 

199.57 

97.13 
26.00 

199.57 

Austria 

..1...... 

61.12 

« 

158.25 

Poland 

Returned  to  Embassy 

6.84 

20.18 

representative. 
France 

Franc 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  23 

5 

50.00 

250.00 

250.00 

Round-trip   transportation   from 

1,772.00 

1,772.00 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  letuming  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  fur- 
nished by  State  Department. 

Total 

772.70 

1,833.12 

61.40 

2,544.42 

FXBRX7ART  26,  1965. 


William  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Government  Operations. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Member  of  Congress,  Committee  on 

Oovemment  Operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Nov.  12  and  Nov.  22, 1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodiging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

France' 

Franc 

•    600 
52,500 

120.00 
84.00 

594 
45,000 

118. 80 
72.00 

248 
17,500 

49.60 
28.00 

273 
10,000 

54.60 
16.00 

1,715 
125,000 

343.00 

Italy 

Lira 

'  200  00 

Total 

204.00 

190.80 

77.60 

70.60 

543.00 

>  Transportation  from  Washington  to  Paris  and  from  Paris  to  Washington  furnished  by  U.S.  Air  Force  plane  flying  delegates  to  and  from  NATO  Conference. 
Note.— 5  francs  equal  $1;  625  lire  equal  $1. 


Decembzb  29,  1964. 


/ 


/  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  ■    ' 

Member,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


March  23,  1965 
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Revert  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  606,  Sd  sess.,  88th  Cong.,  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dee.  31,  1964 


\ 


Name  and  country 


Emanuel  Celler: 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Peter  W.Rodino,  Jr.: 

Germany 

France 

Switzerland 

Gamer  E.  Shriver: 

dermany 

France 

Switzerland 

Walter  M.  Uesterman: 

Germany -. 

Switzerland 

Gamer  J.  Cline: 

Germany 

"  France 

"    Switzerland.. 


Name  of 
currency 


Peutsche  mark 
^iss  franc 


Deutsche  mark. 

Hranc 

Swiss  franc 


Total. 


Deutsche  mark  . 

I'ranc 

Swiss  franc 

I  >eutsche  mark 
Swiss  franc 

Deutsche  mark  . 

I'ranc 

Swiss  franc 


Date 


AlTlval 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


20 


4 
11 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


12a  73 


147 
120.73 


147 
120.73 


126.76 


127 
120.73 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


28.00 


30.00 
30.00 


30.00 
28.00 


28.00 


30.00 
28.00 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


603.61 


147 
1,328.03 


588 
603.61 


2, 535. 20 


588 
1,328.03 


\j.a.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


139.69 


30.00 
307.34 


120.00 
139. 69 


686.72 


120.00 
07.34 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


3,312.80 


3,371.28 

308" 

3,250.00 


3,313.20 

3,281.64 
208' 


1,750.78 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


833.42 


848.21 

"7i."28 

817.62 


833.26 

825.57 
"71.28 


4.300.64 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


3,312.80 
603.61 

3,371.28 

147 

1,636.03 

3,250 

588 

603.61 

3,313.20 
2,535.20 

3,281.64 

588 

1,636.03 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


833^42 
139.69 

848.21 

3a  00 

378.62 

817.62 
120.00 
139.69 

833.28 
586.72 

825.57 
120.00 
378.62 


6,051.42 


Emanuel  Cellek, 
Chairmmn,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Revert  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  Hon.  Frank  CheIf,  CommitUe  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives,  between  Nov.  10  and  Nov.  19, [1964 ■        


Country 


Netherlands. 

France  

Switzerland-. 


Total. 


Report  of  expenditure  ff  fortv^  cur 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Denmark... 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy... 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 


Name  of 
currency 


Guilder....' 

Franc. 

Swiss  franc. 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


620.54 
137.32 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


126.64 
31.88 


158.52 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


695.60 
334.08 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent- 

or  U.S. 

Currency 


141. 96 
77.34 


219.30 


Foreign 
currency 


2,987.48 

227.36 

110 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


832.40 
46.40 
25.50 


904.30 


Foreign 
cxirrency 


171.50 
64.60 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


35.00 
14.96 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


2,987.48 

1,715 

646 


49.96 


U.S.  doUai' 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


832.40 
350.00 
149.68 


1,332.06 


Frank  Chzlf. 


%/carri7icies  and  ^appropriated  funds  by  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Wilus,  CommUtee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  between  Nov.  8  and  Dec.  8,  1964 


Count! 


Total. 


Name  of 
currency 


Guilder. 
Krone.. 

do-. 

Franc... 
do. 


Deutsche  mark. 

Lira 

Swiss  franc 

Pound 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


447.19 

380.10 

642 

3,410 

369 

286.40 

50,375 

588.14 

30-15-0 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


124.22 
.53.33 
92.86 
68.20 
75.20 
71.60 
80.60 

136.20 
86.30 


788.51 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


518. 76 

551. 71 

498 

2.965 

293 

155.60 

61.188 

640.20 

24-10-0 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


144.10 
77.42 
72.14 
59.30 
59.80 
.38.90 
81.90 

148. 31 
68.68 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


750.55 


3. 019.  IS 

66.13 

104 

375 

80 

98 

10,937 

964 

8-15-0 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


841.19 

9.25 

15.00 

7.50 

16.33 

24.50 

17.50 

223.47 

24.50 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


106 

71.18 

138 


1, 179. 24 


4 

60 

12,500 

151. 16 

7-3-0 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


30 
10 
20 
15 
16 
16 
20 
35 
20 


180 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


4.  093. 13 

1, 069. 12 

1,382 

7,500 

815 

600 

125,000 

2.343.50 

71-3-0 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1.13<).51 
150.00 
200.00 
150.00 
166.33 
150.00 
200.00 
642.96 
199.48 


2,896.30 


E.  E.  Willis. 


Report  of  expenditure  offorllgn  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  ^vHon.^^'^^'^-^oms^o,  CommiUee  on  the^diciarj/,  U.S.  House  of 
'^  ' '       "  Representatives,  between  Nov.  8  and  Ijec.  SI,  1964 


Country 


Italy 

Poland 

Switzerland. 
Germany... 

Austria 

Denmark... 

Hungary 

France: 

Rumania... 


Total. 


Name  of 
currency 


.Lodging 


Lira 

Zloty 

Swiss  franc 

Deutsche  mark. 

Schilling 

Krone 

Forint 

Franc 

Leu... 


Foreign 
currency 


85,188 

222 

372.28 

332.80 

5,013 

673 

1,986 

602.40 

243 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


136.30 

9.25 

86.20 

83.20 

194.85 
97.33 
41.20 

102.54 
23.50 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


Transportation 


774.37 


111,687 

ia2 

404.21 

687.20 

5,931 

904 

1.572 

379.60 

343 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


178.70 

11.75 

93.59 

146.80 

230.24 

130.60 

33.60 

77.46 

33.13 


935.87 


Foreign 
currency 


81,900 


5,261.91 
2.034 
73.71 


457 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


131.04 


1,323.76 
79.02 
ia66 


83.27 


1,637.73 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign^ 
currei 


.8.  dollar 
Equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


21,876 

60 

86.30 

80 

1,156 

173 

480 

96 

72 


Total 


iPolreign 
currency 


35.00 
2.60 
20.00 
20.00 
46.00 
26.00 

laoo 

20.00 
7.00 


184.60 


300.650 

564 

862.30 

6,261.91 

14.134 

1.823.71 

4.050 

1,437 

658 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


481.04 

2a.  to 

1M.79 

1.573.751 

549.  ir 

263.58 

84.80 

293.27 

».6a 


3.632.47 


Pxm  W.  RODIMO. 


^^ 


\- 
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Report  of  e^enditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  fundr  by  Hon.  Byron  G.  Rogers,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary   US  //«„. 

of  Representatives,  between  Nov.  8  and  Dec.  2,  1964  '   ' 


> 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

.U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Italy 

Lira 

26.413 

624 

322.80 

1,600 

243 

297.20 

537.10 

1,969 

42.26 
126.00 
83.20 
33.34 
23.50 
68.76 
109.62 
76.32 

29,837 

47.74 

6,250 

10.00 

62,500 

624 

6.325.50 

1,600 

459 

862.30 

1,437 

7,034 

Poland.. 

Germany 

Hungary.. 

Rumania 

Zloty .^.. 

Deutsche  mSfk. 
Forint 

100.00 

595. 20 

148.80 

5.325.60 

1,339.70 

72 

18.00 

28.00 

1.589.70 

33.34 

4139 

199.79 

Switzerland. 

France 

Swiss  franc 

Franc 

164 

382. 10 

344.90 

2,631 

15.89 
88.53 
70.38 
98.51 

97" 

457 
2.034 

22.'56' 

93.27 
79.02 

52 

86 

98 

600 

5.00 
20.00 
20.00 
19.42 

Austria,  .j^ 

Schilling 

293.27 

273.27 

437.00 

469.85 

1, 534. 49 

92.42 

2,559.76 

'  Per  diem. 

Byron  G.  Rogers. 

"  Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  Hon.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Home 

of  Representatives 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Fcweign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar" 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Austria 

Schilling 

Franc 

3.183 

264 

1.992 

33.663 

243" 

123.80 
53.80 
41.  .SO 
53.70 

>26.00 
23.  .W 

2,916 

177 

1.980 

22,687 

624 

301 

113.08 
36.20 
41.25 
38.30 

29.'07" 

629 
656 
348 

77" 

1 864.  .53 

2150 

133.88 

7.25 

7."50' 

1.35.1.40 

772 

49 

480 

6.250 

62" 

30 
10 
10 
10 

s" 

7,500.00 

1.146.00 

1800.  Op 

62.500.00 

624.00 

673.00 

186153 

France 

291.38 

Hungary 

Forint 

233.88 

Italy 

Poland I. 

Rumania '.".I 

Netherlands 1.1.111 

Lira...I"I"r" 

Zloty 

Leu.. 

Guilder 

100.00 

100.00 

26.00 

65.07 

1.3,W.40 

Total 

1 

296.30 

265.90 

1.628.53 

66 

2,171.73 

'  Per  diem. 

j^ 

Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr. 

9 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  Hon.  William  T.  Cahill,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U  S  House 

of  Representatives,  between  Nov.  5  and  Nov.  18,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency. 

Foreign 
ciurency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
ctirrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Netherlands 

France , 

Switzerland C" 

Guilder. 

Franc 

Swiss  franc 

""775."82" 
6.2153 

i58."33" 

141.83 

300.16 

"'"495.' 73" 
623.18 

ioi.'ir 

144.30 
245.47 

1,834.20 

61.45 

122.12 

609.50 
10.50 
28.50 

548.50 

1,834.20 

1.470 

1,509.03 

509  50 

147 
151.20 

30 
35 

65 

300.00 

Total 

349,  «3 
1.159.13 

William  T.  Cahill. 

Report  of  expenditure  ^f  foreign  currerwiesand  appropriated  funds  by  Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

U.ii.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Nov.  8  and  Nov.  I4,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

oj;  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Total 

Guilder 

2.987.48 
203 

832.40 
46.99 

879.39 

2,987.48 
1,293.46 

832.40 
299.69 

1,132.09 

Swiss  franc 

332.70 

77.03 
77.03 

627.75 

145.47 
145. 47 

136" 

36.'20" 

30.20 

CHARLES  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 


March  23,  1965 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  William  R.  Foley,  general  counsel,  Committee  on  (he  Judiciary, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Nov.  10  and  Dec.  8,  1964  v        \ 


—"^ 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8,  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

4- 

Pound 

30-3-0 

361 

366.60 

442.03 

3,276 

646 

393 

277.60 

63,282 

84.60 
83.63 
51.30 
122. 60 
65.50 
93.40 
80.25 
69.40 
85.25 

25-2-0 

393 

519. 13 

526.60 

2,950 

612 

289 

162.40 

48,281 

70.48 
91.09 
72.94 
146.72 
69.00 
7110 
64.76 
40.60 
77.25 

8-16-0 

43.20 

75.60 

3,803.32 

626 

86 

80 

100 

10,937 

24.60 
10.00 
10.50 
1,069.62 
10.60 
12.50 
16.33 
25.00 
17.50 

7-3-0 

64.80 

107.40 

108 

750 

138 

73 

60 

12,600 

20 
15 
16 
30 
15 
20 
15 
15 
20 

71-3-0 

862 

1,069.13 

4,879.95 

7.600 

1,382 

815 

600 

125,000 

199.48 

Swiss  franc 

Krone 

199.72 

M9.74 

Guilder 

1.357.84 

Franc 

UO.OO 

TCrnne 

200.00 

- 

Franc 

186.33 

Germany 

Italy 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Lira 

160.00 
200.00 

'     Total                           

735.83 

686.93 

1,186.35 

165 

2,773.11 

Report  of  expenditure 


i 


( 


William  R.  Folkt. 


Country 


Austria 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Italy .^ 

Poland rr^ 

Rumania  iC..-. 
Bwitcerland 


'oreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  Garner  J.  Cline,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  between  Nov.  8  and  Dec.  14,  1964 


Total 


Name  of 
currency 


Lodging 


SchUling 

Kroner 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark 

Forint 

Lira 

Zloty 

Leu 

Swiss  franc...... 


Foreign 
currency 


2,370 
499 

605.88 

331.60 
1,959 

98,937 
220 
243 

441.88 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Meals 


92.23 
72.30 

103.24 
82.90 
40.80 

158.30 

9.17 

23.50 

102.27 


684.71 


A 


U.S.  doUar 
Foreign  H  equivalent 
currency      or  U.S. 
currency 


3,203 

433 

376. 12 

668.40 

1,035 

126,063 

432 

472 

528 


12164 
62.43 
76.76 

142.10 
21.^ 

201.70 
18.00 
45. 

122. 

-V 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


3.686 

179.01 

457 

6, 261. 91 


815. 24 


63,700 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


143.20 

25.87 

93.27 

1, 323. 75 


101.92 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


627 

104 

08 

100 

336 

25,000 

72 

72 

108 


1,688.01 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


24 

15 

20 

25 

7 

40 

3 

7 

25 


166 


Foreign 
currency 


9.886 

1,215.01 

1.437 

6,261.91 

3,330 

313, 700 

724 

787 

1,077.88 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


38107 

175.60 

293.27 

1, 573. 75 

69.34 

601.92 

30.17 

76.10 

249.74 


3,353.06 


Garner  J.  Clink. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,^  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between 

i  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

John  C.  Kluczynskl: 

Japan « 

Do 

■— t* 

Yen 

64,200 

151 

36,100 

100 

7,465.00 
6,26100 

7, 455. 00 
6,26100 

7.455.00 
6,877.60 

7,455.00 
6,264.00 

7,455.00 
6,26100 

21.oS^ 
1,566.00 

21.00 
1.566.00 

21.00 
1,720.44 

21.00 
1.566.00 

21.00 
1,566.00 

10,600 

29 

108,255.00 
6,264.00 

108,255.00 
6,26100 

98,175.00 
6,877.60 

108,266.00 
6,26100 

108,255.00 
6,26100 

301.00 

1,666.00 

Frank  M.  Clark: 

Japan... 

.   Yen 

64,200 

151 

36.100 

100 

10,500 

29 

301.00 

Tin 

T)piit**phft  m&rk' 

1,666.00 

Arnold  Olsen: 

Japan        -                     . 

^  Yen 

64,200 

151 

32,600 

90 

1020 

11 

273.00 

Do 

"Opiitsrhp  mark 

1, 720. 44 

Robert  T.  McLoskey: 

Japan 

.    Yen 

.    Deutsche  mark.. 

.   Yen 

64,200 
61200 

151 
151 

36,100 
36,100 

100 
100 

10,500 

29 

3OL00 

Do - 

Joseph  R.  Brennan: 

Japan...         .  . 

1,666.00 

10,500 

29 

301.00 

Do ,  J 

.   Deutsche  mark.. 

1,666.00 

Total 

755 

490 

8,089.44 

127.00 

9,461.44 

• 

'  H.  Res.  652,  88th  Cong. 
January  2,  1965. 
Report  of 'expenditure  of  for 

ngn  currencies  t 

jnd  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by 

Charles  A.  Buckley, 
Cfiainnan,  Committee  cm  Public  Works.    . 

H.  Res.  14s,  1st  sess.,  88th  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Name  and  country 


George  P.  Miller: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong... 
PhUippines... 

Malaysia 

Australia 

New  Zealand. 
Fiji  Islands... 


Name  of 
currency 


Yen.... 
Dollar. 
Peso... 
Dollar. 
Pound. 

do. 

do. 


Date 


Arrival 


Nov.  11 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Dec.    1 


Depar- 
ture 


Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.    4 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


18,000 

287.60 

196 

150 

22-10-0 

17-17-0 

17-17-0 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Foreign 
currency 


54,000 

1,161 

686 

458.86 

134-6-0 

3&-lfr-0 

63-11-0 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


150.00 
199.83 
150.21 
149. 71 
301.08 
98.94 
150.00 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


123 
167 
275 


38-1-0 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


21.40 

ft  40. 28 

89.66 


106.66 


51000 

1,274 

742 

733.85 

134-6-0 

78-17-0 

63-11-0 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


160.00 
221.23 
190.47 
239.38 
301.06 
208.60 
150.00 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  aiid  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  B.  Res.  143,  lit  scss.,  SSmCong.,  Committee    I        P,r>ort  of  eJvendiiure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  C<mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between 
onSctenceand  Astronautics,  lJ.S.  House  of  Representatia^es,  between  Jan.  land  Dec.  81,1964— dSmnued  I       ««?«"''•'"''  jj      ^  ff    h    j^^'  j  ^^^  j)^^  gjjgg^ 


Name  and  country 


George  P.  Miller— Continued 

Denmark 

France 

Pol;uid 

Germany 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario: 

France...... 

Germany , 

Switzerland... 

Olin  E.  Teague: 

Japan 

'       Hongkong 

J        Philippines 

.Malaysia i. 

.     Australia. 

New  Zealand 

Fiji  Islands ' , 

Joseph  E.  Karth: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Philippines 

Malaysia ^ 

Australia..; 

New*  Zealand 

Fin  Islands. 1..... 

Bob  Ca^gfey: 

Japan 

Hwig  Kong 

Philippines 

Malaysia 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Fiji  Islands ..._. 

William  K.  VanPelt:^-^^ 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Philippines. 

Malaysia 

Australia 

New  Zealand . 

Fiji  Islands 

Charles  F.  Ducander: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Philippines „„ 

Malaysia „.. 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Fiji  Islands 

Denmark 

France.. 

Poland 

Germany 

Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.: 

Belgium ^ 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Alphonzo  Bell: 

Denmark 

France 

Netherlands 

Poland X . 

William  F.  Ryan:, 

•>     Ireland .'. 

England.. 

France .- 

Italy 

Greece. .^fX 

Turkey /fl... 

Lebanon 

Jordan 

Israel 

Spain 

W.  H.  Boone: 

Ireland 

England ■. 

France 

Italy 

^Greece., 

*Turkey 

Lebanon 

Jordan ^. 

Israel 

Spain 

William  J.  Randall: 

France.. 

Germany , 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spain '. ^.. , 

iJnited  Kingdom.. 

(Transportation   charges  not 
yet  billed.) 


Name  of 
currency 


Krone 

Franc 

Zloty 

Deutscbe  mark. 


Franc'. 

Deutsche  mark. 
Franc 


Yen... 
Dollar. 
Peso.. 
Dollar. 
Pound, 
....do. 
do. 


..V 


Date 


Arrival 


Sept.  5 
Sept.  10 
Sept.    7 


Yen.... 
Dollar.. 
Peso... 
Dollar.. 
Pound. 
..-.do.. 
....do.. 


Aug.  16 
Mar.  24 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nor.  28 
Dec.    1 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  14 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 

Nov.  11 

Dollar I  Nov.  14 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Sept.  5 
i^pt.  10 
Sept.    7 


Depar- 
ture 


Sept.  7 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  10 


Total 
days 


Yen... 
Dollar. 
Peso... 
DoUar. 
Pound. 

do. 

do. 

Yen... 
DoUar. 
Peso... 
Dollar. 
Poimd. 

do. 

....do. 


Yen. 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

dr  U.S. 

currency 


10a88 
147 
624 


Peso 

Dollar 

Pound 

do. J 

.....do 

Krone 

Franc 

Zloty 

Deutsche  mark. 


Franc 

Krone ^ 

Franc. 

Deutsche  mark. 
Pound 


Krone... 

Franc... 
Guilder. 
Zloty.... 


Pound 

do 

Franc 

Lira 

Drachnla.. 

Lira 

do 

Dinar 

Pound 

Peseta 


Pound 

do.... 

Franc 

Lira 

lirachma. 

Lira 

do.... 

Dinar 

Pound 

Peseta 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oqt. 

Oct. 


/Sept.    4 

lAug.  31 

Sept.  11 


Aug.     17 
Mar.  28 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.    4 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.     4 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.     4 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.    4 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  10 


2 
4 

4 
4 

3 
3 
7 
3 
4 

4 
4 

3 
3 

7 
3 

4 

4 

4 

3 
3 

7 
3 

4 

4 
4 
3 

3 
7 
3 
4 

4 
4 

3 
3 

7 
3 
4 
3 
6 
4 


Oct.  27 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  3 
Oct.  29 
Oct.  27 

Sept.  7 
Sept.  4 
Sept.  13 


Sept.  7 

Nov.  12 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  2« 


Nov.  ifL./'^v.  13 


Franc? 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Lira 

Escudo 

Peseta 

Pound 


Nov.  13 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  21 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


22 
24 
26 


Nov.  22 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  29 
Nov.  27 
Nov.  17 


Sept.  11 

Nov.  13 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  J8 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  30 


Nbv.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  19 
.Nov.  20 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  ?2 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  30 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  27 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  29 
Nov.  19 


200 

228 

18.000 

287.50 

195 

150 

22-10-0 

17-17-0 

17-17-0 

18.000 

287.50 

195 

150- 

22-10-0 

17-17-0 

17-17-0 

18.000 

287.50 

195 

150 

22-10-0 

17-17-0 

17-17-0 

18.000 

287.50 

195 

160 

22-10-0 

17-17-0 

17-17-0 

18,000 

287.50 

195 

150 

22-10-0 

17-17-0 

17-17-0 

198.88 

147 

624 


26.00 
30.00 
26.00 


60.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00- 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
.SO.  00 
50.00 

50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
SO.OO 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

saoo 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
26.00 
30.00 
26.00 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


360 

882 

2,496 


1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 

1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 

2H 
3 
3 
1 

1^ 
3 


2,500 

344 

246.50 

200 

17-17-0 

198.88 
147 


624 

17-5-0 

17-17-0 

245 

31.250 

1,500 

450 

114  5.") 

17.885 

87 

3,000 

17-5-0 

17-17-0 

245 

31,250 

1,500 

450 

114. 55 

17.885 

87 

3,000 

246.50 

200 

31,250 

1,446.5 

3,000 

17-17-0 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
80.00 
5a  00 

26.00 
30.00 


96 
605 

54.000 

1,151 

585 

452.65 

134-,')-0 

20-6-4 

53-11-0 

64,000 

1, 1.M 

585 

458.85 

134-5-0 

35-16-3 

53-11-0 

54,000 

1.151 

585 

458.85 

134-5-0 

35-16-3 

53-11-0 

64.000 

1,151 

585 

458.85 

134-5-0 

35-16-3 

53-11-0 

54,000 

1.151 

585 

458.85 

134-5-0 

35-16-3 

53-11-0 

360 

882 

2.496 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


26.00 

50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
37.50 
50.00 
29.00 
.■•0.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
37.50 
50.00 
29.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


2.500 

1,385 

735 

600 

70-6-6 

550 
1,176 


2,496 

3 

17-4-8 

355 

12,500 

500 

205 

64.62 

14,135 

235 

2,425 

3 

17-4-8 

355 

12,500 

500 

205 

64.62 

14, 135 

62 

4,974 

785 

391. 35 

56.875 

133 

4,236 

41-17-11 


52.14 
180.00 
104.00 


24.16 
140. 01 

150.00 
199.83 
LW.  21 
147. 69 
300.97 
56.58 
150.00 

150.00 
199.83 
150.21 
149. 71 
300.97 
99.72 
150.00 

150.00 
199.83 
160. 21 
149. 71 
300.97 
99.72 
150.00 

150.00 
199.83 
150.21 
149. 71 
300.97 
99.73 
150.00 

150.00 
199.83 
150.  21 
149.  71 
300.97 

99.72 
150.00 

52,14 
180.00 
104.00 


50.00 
200.17 
15a  00 
150.00 
195. 62 

79.66 
240.00 


104.00 

8.40 
48.^5 
72.50 
19.00 
16.66 
22.78 
21.12 
39.64 
78.71 
57.09 

8.40 
48.25 
7^50 
19.00 
16.66 
22.78 
21.12 
39.54 
20.67 
82.90 

157.00 

98.49 

91.00 

4.51 

7a  75 

116.65- 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


205.24 

's.'mo.'so" 

139.00 


123 
157 
275 


38-1-0 


123 

157 
275 


•38-1-0 


123 
157 
275 


38-1-0 


123 
157 
275 


38-1-0 


123 
157 
275 


38-1-0 
'265.'24' 


3, 04a  80 


200.07 


3,317.60 


205.24 


3,611.31 


8-19-4 


8-19-4 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


29.73 

"991.66" 
28.37 


21.40 
40.26 
89.65 


11 


oa^ 


21  40 
40.26 
89.65 


106.56 


21.40 
40.26 
89.65 


106.56 


21.40 
40.26 
89.65 


106.56 


21.40 
40.26 
89.65 


106.56 
"29."  73' 


99k  65 


28.02 


834.83 


29.73 


1,000.64 


24.97 


24.97 


523.10 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


565.24 

882 

2.496 

3,940.80 

139 

96 

605 

54.000 

1,274 

742' 

727.65 

134-5-0 

57-14-4 

63-11-0 

54,000 

1.271 

742 

733  85 

134-5-0 

73-17-3 

53-11-0 

54.000 

1,274 

742 

733.85 

134-5-0 

73-17-3 

63-U-O 

64,000 

1,274 

742 

733.85 

134-5-0 

73-17-3 

53-11-0 

64,000 

1.274 

742 

733.35 

134-5-0 

73-17-3 

63-11-0 

665.24 

882 

2,496 

3,940.80 

2,500 

1,685.07 

735 

3, 917.  60 

70-5-6 

755.24 

1,176 

3,611.31 

2.496 

3 

26-40-0 

355 

12,500 

500 

205 

6162 

14,135 

235 

2.425 

3 

26-40-0 

355 

12.500 

600 

205 

64.62 

14,135 

62 

4,974 

785 

391.35 

66.875 

133 

4.236 

41-17-11 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


81.87 
180.00 
104.00 
991.  SS 

28.37 

24  It 

140.01 

15a  00 
221.23 
190.47 
237.34 
300.97 
163.14 
15a  00 

150.00 
221.23 
190.47 
239.38 
300.97 
206.28 
150.00 

ISO.  00 
221.2} 
190.47 
239.36 
300.97 
206.28 
150.00 

150.00 
221.23 
19a  47 
239.36 
300.97 
206.29 
150.00 

15a  00 

221.23 
190.47 
239.36 
30097 
206  28 
150.00 
81.87 
180.00 
104.00 
991.66 

50.00 
229109 

isaoo 

984.83 
195.  «> 

109. 3B 

240.00 

1,000.64 

101 00 

8.40 
73.22 
72.50 
19.00 
16.66 
22.78 
21.12 
39.64 
78.71 
57  » 

840 
73.22 
72.50 
19.00 
16.66 
22.78 
21. 12 
39.54 
20.67 
82  90 

157.00 

98.49 

91.00 

151 

70.78 

116.54 

623.10 


Mabcb  3. 1966. 


Oeorge  p.  MnxEK. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


i 


Name  and  country 


Victor  A.  Knox: 

England 

Switrerland. 
France 


Total. 


Name  of 
currency 


I  ound. 
Ifranc. 
.do.. 


Date 


Arrival 


Mar.  20 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  27 


Depar- 
ture ' 


Mar.  21 
Mar.  27 
Mar.  30 


Total 
days 


11 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


9-13-0 
121 
147 


•U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


2f 
28 
30 


85 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Voreign 
corrency 


19-6-0 
726 
441 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


54 

168 

90 


312 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


■  600.10 
« 511. 20 


1,020.30 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


5100 
677.10 
601.20 


1,332.30 


I  Includes  round  trip  air  transportation. 
AnGUST20, 1964. 


Wilbur  D.  Mn,LS, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  fii^vk,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  551,  1st  sess.,  88th  Cong.,  House  delegation 

to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  51,  1964 


. r : 

Name  of 
earrency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar-    Total 
ture       days 

Foreign 
currencjr 

U.S.  dpUar 
equivalent 

or  U^. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

civrency 

' 

• 

12,41131 

Delegation  expenses: 

Office  and  conference  room, 
France. 

|i'rRnC 

3,496.46 

32135 
182.00 
1,328.60 
2,666.68 
814. 25 
1,900.10 
71. 16. 11 

12,002 

713.  S0 

.     do        

66.10 

NATO  reception,  France ^ 

Ovprtinip  costs.  France    . 

37.14 

,      do 

271. 14 

,      do 

644.20 

fnmmiinications.  France 

.      do 

16a  17 

Official  representation,  France. 
Official  representation,  Eng- 
•  land. 
Transportation,  Greece 

do 

' 

387.78 

2oaoi 

{ 

40a07 

L 

^     " 

. 

Total 

16,200.65 

Hon.  LesUe  C.  Arends: 

• 

r'ranc 

Nov.  11 
,  Nov.  27 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  20 

10 
3 

===== 

245 
460 

60 
60 

2,450 
1,350 

500 
150 

2,450 
1,350 

500 

Turkey 

Lira 

150 

Total 

L 

650 

' 

650 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain: 

Tranc     

Nov.  11 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  27 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  20 

10 
2 
3 

246 

31.250 

460 

60 
60 
50 

4M 

600 
100 
ISO 

2,450 

62,500 

1,350 

000 

Ttfl.1v 

Lira 

100 

Turkey - 

do 

160 

Total 

750 
600 

780 

Htm.  Frank  M.  Clark:  France.... 

Franc- 

Nov.  11 

May  27 
June    1 
Nov.    6 
Nov.    9 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  18 

.  Nov.  21 
May  31 

10 

245 

60 

2,450 

2,460 

600 

Hon.  Wayne  L.  Hays: 

j  . 
..do - 

6 
1 

4 

3 

6 

12 

147 
0-13-0 

245 
17-16-6 

245 
17-16-6 

30 
27 
.  60 
.  60 
SO 
50 

735 
0-13-0 

980 

63-8-6 

1.470 

2-15-8 

160 

27 

200 

150 

^»>300 

loo 

630.20 

13a  46 

1.384.20 
0-13-0 

3.023.79 
63-8-6 

2,160.20 
2-16-8 

280.46 

27.00 

Franrt^            ...       - .     . 

Franc 

Nov.    9 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  29 

2,043.70 

417.10 

617. 10 

Knfflftnd 

Pound         

15a  00 

France       

Franc. 

690.20 

14a  86 

440.86 

England 

Pound 

600.00 

ToUl 

1,427.00 

■ 

688.42 

2,115.42 

Hon.  Craig  Hosmer: 

Franc 

■r 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  27 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  29 

10 
2 

4 
3 

245 
>|^,250 
•'.•60Q 

450 

w 

50 
50 

2,450 

62,500 

6,000 

1.350 

r            600 
100 
200 
ISO 

2.450 

62,500 

6,000 

1,3.50 

600.00 

Italy 

Lira 

100.00 

Drachma 

Lira 

200.00 

Turkey 

150.00 

Total 

J 

950.00 

.. 

osaoo 

Hon.  Wlnfteld  K.  Denton: 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  24 
Nov.',27 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  23' 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  29 

10 
3 
3 
3 

245                   50 

17-16-6^                  60 

1,500                   60 

450                   60 

2,450 

53-17-11 

1500 

1.350 

500.00 

150.04 

150.00 

-  15a  00 

2,460 

53-17-11 

ISOD 

1,350 

500.00 

16a04 

Drachma 

Lira 

-^  150.00 

Turkey 

150. 00  J 

Total 

950.04 

e5ao4 

Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay: 

TrSnce 

Do ^ 

May   10 
Nov.  15 
May   10 

May   11 
Nov:  21 
May  11 

2 
7 
2 

256 
1,716 

62.30 
350.00 

256 
1,715 
1,886 

62.30 

....do 

Deutscheflnark.. 

245 

60 

350.00 

1.886 

47147 

47147 

^ 

Total 

402.30 

471 47 

874  77 

Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers: 
France 

Franc .»i 

Lira 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  27 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  29 

10 
3 

246 
450 

SO 
50 

2.450 
1,350 

600 
150 

2.450 
1,350 

soo 

Turkey 

160 

—      Total 

'...  —  *- 

660 

r^ 

660 

Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino: 

France..., 

Do .... 

May  12 
Nov.  17 

"Nov."2i' 

1 
6 

147 
245 

50 
60 

147 
1,225 

30 
250 

147 
1,225' 

30 

do — 

260 

Total 

280 

280 

<      . 



-  _^_^^^_^_ 

-  ■■ ' — 

/ 


■i  ^ 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


March  2S,  1965  >     March  23,  1965 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  551, 1st  'sess.,  88th  Cong.,  House  dele 
gation  to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  81,  1964 — Continued 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diefai  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Tr  asportation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
d^ 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Boyd  Crawford: 

France 

Franc 

Nov.    6 
Nov.    9 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  18 

No*.    9 
Nov.  U 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  29 

1   t 

6 
12 

245 
17-16-6 

245 
17-16-6 

50 
60 
50 
50 

980 

53-8-« 

1,470 

215-8 

200 
150 
300 
600 

2,043.79 

417. 10 

3,023.79 

53-8-6 

2, 160. 20 

215-8 

England „ 

Pound 

617.10 

France 

Franc 

""696r26" 

iio.'se" 

150.00 

England , 

Pound 

440. 8i 

600.00 

Total ,^ .... 

1,807  96 

PhiUp  B.  BlHlngs: 

Iceland! 

Krona 

July   12 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  27 

July   14 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  29 

3 

10 
3 
3 

1,202.60 

245 

17-16-6 

450 

28 
60 
60 
50 

3, 607. 80 
2,450 

53-17-11 
1,350 

84.00 
500.00 
1,50.04 
1.W.00 

3, 607. 80 
2,450 

53-17-11 
1,350 

84.00 

England 

Pound 

600.00 

Turkey 

Lira.. 

150.04 

/            Total 

150.00 

Thomas  M.  Gilbert: 

France 

Franc.i 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  27 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  29 

10 
3 
3 
3 

245 

17-16-6 

1,500 

450 

50 
50- 
60 
50 

2.450 

53-17-11 

4.500 

1.350 

500.00 
l.'i0.04 
150.00 
150.00 

2,450 

53-17-11 

4.600 

1,350 

884.04 

England 

Pound 

500.00 
150.04 
1.W.00 
150.00 

Greece 

Drachma 

Lira 

Turkey , 

? 
.^. 

1     Total 

J 

050.04 

950.04 

Miss  Jean  Litten: 

France 

Franc 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  21 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 

10 
3 

245 

60 

50 

2.450 

63rl7-ll 

600.00 
150.04 

2,450^ 
53-17-11 

England 

Pound. i 

500.  GO 
150.04 

Total 

650.04 
400 

660.04 
400 

Mlss^atriciaPeak:  France 

Franc 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  19 

8 

245 

50 

1,960 

1,960 

« 

1 

Mab.  4. 1965. 


Wayne  L.  Hats, 
Chairman,  House  Delegation  to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,^  Interparliamentary  Union,  Sd  Pan  American  Conference,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  Feb.  6-9,  1964 


■ 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

^  -t.                                                    • 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

curreijcy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  • 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

George  B.  Galloway 

Frank  Lanza 

Maria  Rosa  Li 

Clemente  Segovia . 

Dollar 

do 

do 

do- ...... 

24.72 
20.60 
20.60 
20.60 

[ 3.'29' 

. 

_. ..... 

24.72 
23.89 
20.60 
20  60 

Homer  Ferguson 

James  Douglas 

Darren  St.  Claire 

Delegation  expenses: 

Official  luncheons,  receptions,  din- 

 do :.... 

do 

do 

do 

22.'35" 

™- 

ie.'ii' 

2,440.40 

6i6."o6' 

30.00 

i8."oo' 

30.00 

22.35 

616.60 

58.86 

2,440.40 

61.80 
340.23 
116.31 

ners.  ' 

Ceremonial  wTeaths 

Hotel  offices 

Communications 

do 

do 

do 

"""""""*■'"" 

61.80 
340. 23 
116.31 

64.36 

2,306. 17 

368.92 

214.  71 

Interpreting  services 

Office  services 

Messenger  and  guard  services 

do 

do :... 

do 

T--------- -- 

----r— ------ 

--...-. 

64.36 

2,306.17 

368.92 

214.71 

Total 

133. 69 

2,469.83 

616.00 

3,610.60 

- 

6,719.92 

f 

>  22  U.8.C.A.  276. 


Katharini:  St.  George, 
Chairman,  American  Group. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds, ^  Spring  Conference,  Interparliamentary  Union,  Lucerne,  SwUzerland, 

Mar.  25  to  Apr.  6,  1964 


Name  and  coimtry 


Katharine  St.  George:  Switzerland 

W.  R.  Poage: 

Spain , 

Switzerland 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario: 

Spain 

Switzerland . . 

Alexander  Pimie: 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Se«  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Name  of 
currency 


Franc. 


Peseta. 
Franc 


Peseta. 
Franc. 


Peseta.. 
Franc... 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


1,660 


641 


676 


342 


U.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


36Z86 


149  93 


134.89 


80.00 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


1,069.25 

6,188 
773 

20 
742.76 

4.065 
346 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


255.00 

86.73 
180.89 

.34 
173.06 

67.67 
81.03 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


10.30 

1,000 
118 

61 
127.90 

600 
41 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


4.48 

16.75 
27.58 

1.02 
29.96 

laoe 

0.60 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


2, 658.  55 

6,188 
1,532 

81 
1,446.65 

4,665 
729 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


«22.34 

103.48 
358.40 

1.36 
338.80 

77.75 
170.72 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  fo^Hgn  currencies  and  appropriated  futids,^  Spring  Conference,  Interparliamentary  Union,  Luoem^  Switz- 
erland, Mar.  25  to  Apr.  5, 196^ — Continued 


Name  and  country 


Robert  McClory: 

Spain 

Switzerland 

F.  Bradford  Morse: 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Dr.  George  B.  Galloway: 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Dr.  Charles  Zinn:  Switz«rland 

Thomas  R.  Pickering:  Switzerland. 


::t 


Total. 


currency 


Peseta. 
Franc. 


Peseta. 
Franc. 


Peseta 

Franc 

Dollar 

Franc 

.....do 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


645 


641 


661 


641 
146 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


127. 45 


149.93 


152.25 


149.93 
33.96 


1,341.29 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


235 
1,046.50 

160 
1, 043. 75 

177 
1,082.50 


615 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


3.94 
244.85 

2.69 
244.37 

2.96 

253.30 

35.00 

143.85 


1, 776. 67 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


60 


70 


60 


U.S.  doll» 
equivalent 

or-U.S. 
currency 


11.71 


16.40 


11.71 


39.82 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


131. 70. 


289.60 


16130 
'2i9."50' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


^30.81 


67.78 


37.87 
15.00 
51.35 


302.28 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


235 

1, 772. 20 

160 
2, 044. 35 

177 
1,897.80 


1, 525. 50 
145 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ctirrency 


3.94 

414.82 

2.69 
478.48 

2.96 
443.42 

50.00 
356.84 

33.06 


3,459.06 


1 22  U.S.C.A.  276,  $3,450.06. 


Katharine  St.  George, 
Chairman,  American  Group. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  approvriated  funds, ^  53d  Conference,  Interparliamentary  Union,  Copenhagen,  DenTnark 

Aug.  14  to  Sept.  1,  1964 


^  Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
ciurency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Katharine  St.  George: 

Norway 

Krone 

460.00 
'    215.00 
2,346.00- 

805.00 

230.00 

270.00 

1,518.00 

230.  QO 

270.00 

1,518.00 

230. 00i 
270.00 
1.518.00 

230.00 
270.00 

1, 518. 00 
966.00 

1, 127. 00 

230.00 

270.00 

1, 265. 00 

230.00 

270.00 

1,771.00 

230.00 

80.00 

1,265.00 

266.00 

270.00 

2,277.00 

306.00 

64.50 

41.90 

340.00 

116.06 

32.25 

52.63 

220.00 

32.25 

52.63 

-    220.00 

32.25 
•52. 63 
220.00 

32.25 

52.63 

220.00 

140.00 

163.33 

32.J26 

52.63 

183.33 

V  32. 25 
^2.63 
2^6.66 

i2.25 

15.59 

183.33 

37.30 

52.63 

330.00 

42.91 

119.20 
322.20 
480.90 
461.60 

363.88 

«0.15 

1,014.80 

199.88 

279.60 

1, 257. 25 

•  242. 00 

430.65 

1, 738. 55 

351.76 

186.65 

1, 185. 30 

1,094.25 

623.05 

562.60 

239.50 

1,088.80 

430.00 
196.95 
894.30 

251. 76 
133.45 
772.20 

16.71 
62. 78 
69.68 
66.88 

51.02 

11.72 

147.06 

28.02 

64.47 

182.20 

33.93 

83.93 

251.95 

49.32 

36.36 

171. 78 

247.58 

90.28 

78.89^ 
46^ 

/ 

/     60.30 

/       38.38 

J      129. 60 

35.30 

26.01 

111.00 

670.20 

582.20 

3, 191. 75 

1, 337. 10 

653.88 

330.16 

1,834.90 

479.88 

588.50 

3,013.25 

472.00 

749.65 

3, 773. 05 

623.76 

600.30 

2, 785. 56 

2,263.60 

1,867.30 

863.60 

534.50 

2,832.05 

79175 

466.96 

2, 772. 80 

.  645.  76 

222.45 

2,388.85 

269.00 

516.40 

2,973.00 

333.00 

81.21 

Sweden i_l  Krona. 

45.00 

364.85 

70.50 

30.00 

8.76 
52.86 
10.21 

4.20 

113. 44 

Denniark . 

Krone 

462.54 

W.  R.  Poage:  Denmark 

do 

193.15 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario: 

Norway . 

.   Krone 

30.00 

4.20 

01.67 

Sweden . 

.    Krona.  .. 

6135 

Denmark 

.    Krone 

302.10 

50.00 

40.00 

248.00 

43.78 

7.01 

7.79 

34.48 

410.84 

Paul  C.  Jones:                              ,    • 
Norway , j 

'. do 

6r.38 

Sweden ^ 

.    Krona 

114.89 

Denmark *...,  ^ 

.    Krone.   . 

436.68 

H.  Allen  Smith: 

Norway . 

do . 

66.18 

Sweden 

Krona           .  .. 

49.00 
441.60 

42.00 

43.75 

82.  25 

203.35 

117. 25 

71.00 

26.00 

478. 25 

139.75 

9.56 
63.97 

5.89 

8.52 

11.92 

40.46 

16.96 

9.95 

4.87 

69.30 

10.69 

146.11 

Denmark . 

.   Krone 

75.00 

'10.86 

546.78 

Charles  B.  Hoeven: 

NorwJ'ay. . 

do 

87.46 

Sweden . 

.    Krona 

97.51 

Denmark .... . 

.    Krone 

403.70 

Bradford  Morse:  Denmark . 

do 

do.., 

.   .     do 

428.04 

Edward  Derwinski:  Denmark j 

270.69 

E.Ross  Adair: 

Norway . , 

»  121. 00 

Sweden 

-    Krona 

~X 

10118 

Denmark L 

.    Krone 

410.41 

Thor  C.  Tollefson: 

Norway 

L          do      .         . 

112. 14 

Sweden _ 

TTrnnft 

01.01 

Demnark  . ..    J  1  iTronn 

107.60 

64.00 

9.00 

361.66 

3.00 

64.00 

309.60 

6.90 

8.97 

1.75 

60.95 

.42 

12.46 
44.86 

393.16 

Alexander  PImie: 

Norway : 

do - 

Krona 

76.62 

Sweden .] 

43.35 

Demnark i.  . 

Krone 

346.1 

J.  Irving  Whalley: 

Norway 

do 

Krona 

37.72 

Sweden  . 

182.40 
386.50 

27.00 

35.55 
56.01 

3.78 

10.51 

109.64 

105.57 

74.81 

96.36 

217.44 

•32.09 

87.31 

1.99 

51.39 

149. 57 

A_ __«_- 

100.64 

Denmark 

Krone 

X 

430.86 

Robert  McClory:    • 

Norway 

do 

- 

46.60 

Do . 

.    U.S.  dollar 

2.64 

10.72 

104.83 

9.81 
29.23 
41.46 

13.15 

Sweden .  .       ... 

Krona .. 

270.00 
1,472.00 

230.00 

110.00 

1,932.00 

52.63 
213.33 

32.26 

21.44 

280.00 

562.50 
728.55 

633.50 

494.40 

1.600.45 

« 221. 45 

602. 50 

14.20 

263.70 

1,032.05 

66.00 
723.45 

70.00 

160.00 

.  286.16 

887.50 
2,924.00 

833.60 

754.40 

3,718.60 

»  221. 45 

1,337.76 

242.20 

453.70 

3,105.90 

172.00 

Denmark              .^ 

Krone 

423.73 

Dr.  George  B.  Galloway: 

Norway ^ 

do 

116. 87 

Sweden..            .       .  .           ,    ^ 

.    Krona  

147.03 

Denmark ] 

.    Krone 

-T T 

—^ '- 

638.00 

Do 

.do 

'32.00 

William  C.  Olson:  Denmark     .       I. 

do 

684.25 

228.00 

170.00 

1,-771.00 

09.16 

31.97 

33.13 

256.66 

61.00 

•     7.39 

103.86 

Dr.  Charles  Zinn: 

Norway ._ 

Sweden 

do 

Krona      .    

33.96 

20.00 
302.85 

3.80 
43.80 

88.41 

Denmark 

Krone             

450.12 

Total 

4,409.64 

3,872.63 

16.06 

810.25 

8,607.48 

- 

'22U/S.C.A.'276. 

'  $55  of  this  amount  returned  to  th( 

•  Delegation  expense. 

.  1 
CXI 361 

\ 

J.8.  Treasury  by  H 

on.-E.  Robs  Adaib. 

• 

% 

r 

Eathabinz  St.  George, 
Chairman,  American  Group. 

• 

I* 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds, ^  Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group,  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Ti;^a»portatlon 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
,    or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 

Mark  Andrews 

Dollar 

51.50 
51.50 
63.56 
49.44 
57.68 
49.44 
33.99 
51.50 
51.50 
36.05 
61.60 

4.23 
7.60 
7.48 
3.66 
5.82 
5.87 
1.97 
6.09 
7.17 
1.81 
4.90 

7.35 
3.03 

63.08 
62.13 
61.04 
53.10 
63. 7S 
55.31 
87.86 
57.59 
58.47 
37.88 
57.40 
6,688.01 

Cornelius  K.  Oallagher     

do      

Harold  T-Johnson 

do 

Robert  McClory 

do         

Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr 

do.._ 

do 

do„„ 

do- 

d6. 

do™ 

do 

.25 

WTlliam  T.  Murphy .\ 

M.  L.  O'Brien- 



1.00 

John  M.  Slack,  Jr 

George  M.  Wallhauser__ 

A.  C.  F.  WestphaL 

J.  Irving  Whalley 

1.00 
5, 68a  01 

Delegation  expenses 

do„„ 

• 

Total ^ 

537.66 

56.60 

5. 701. 54 

6.295.80 

# 

1  Public  Law  86-42. 
March  4, 1965. 


Cornelius  E.  Gallagher, 
Chairman,  House  Delegation.  Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies   and  appropriated  funds,^   House   of  Representatives   delegation,    Mexico-United   States 

Interparliamentary  Group,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


• 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

sr 

Meals 

TTansp(Hlation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
cdrrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU'S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell 

U.S.  dollar 

76.83 
14.68 
57.51 
56.02 
32.23 

104.76 

isi.n 

1188 
141.83 
140.33 

3Z23 
7,748.82 

Hon.  Harold  T.  Johnson 

do 

Hon.  Ronald  Brooks  Cameron 

do._ 

t 

84.31 
84.31 

Hon.  Ben  Relfel 

do„     

Helen  L.  Hashagen 

do 

Delegation  expenses  (such  as  meals. 

7,748.ffi 

Interpreters,  official  visits,  etc.). 

TotaL 

.■ 

237.27 

273.38 

7,748.82 

8,250.47 

>  H.  Res.  283, 86tb  Cong. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds, 


rencies  and  appropriated  funds,  advisers  to  U.S.  delegate.  Intern 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, ^gamen  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1964 


Robert  N.  C.  Nrx,  Chairman. 
International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group, 


.Note. — The  named  MembcFof  Congress  and  the  staff  member  were  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou 
Ings  o^lh&ilBtemational  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group  and  its  constituent  committees. 


KXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC.  ^ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communicatioiis  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  ,as 
follows : 

786.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  semiannual  report  of 
the  Department  contracts  for  military  con- 
struction awarded  without  formal  advertise- 
ment for  period  July  1  through  December 
31,  1964,«pursuant  t^  section  805  of  Public 


Law  88-174;    to   the  Committee  on^ 
Services. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the 
president,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
academy  for  calendar  year  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  charter  of  the  academy;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer,  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  In- 
stitute for  calendar  year  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  charter  of  the  Institute; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


Chairman,  Inter- 
fon,   transmitting 


\789.  A  letter  from  the 
state  Commerce  Comml 
drafts  of  proposed  legislJkioi^  which  would 
give  effect  to  legislatlveVj-ecommendations 
No8.  6,  14,  16,  and  19  in  Oae  Commission's 
aiuiual  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

790.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  Increase  the 
limitation  on  emergency  relief  for  the  re- 
pair or  reconsttuction  of  highways  under 
section  125  of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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791.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  Executive  OtBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  paragraph  (a)  of  the  act  of 
March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
January  31,  1931  (16  U.S.C.  502)";  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultxu-e. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows :         | 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachiisetts :  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  284.  A  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  coneideration  of  H.R. 
3708,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  the  de- 
.velopment  of  new  or  improved  programs 
to  help  older  persons  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  community  planning  and  services 
and  for  training,  through  research,  develop- 
ment, or  training  project  grants,  and  to 
establish  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  an  operating  agency 
to  be  designated  as  the  "Administration  on 
Aging";  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  200) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  285.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  2362,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational  quality 
and  educational  opportunities  in  the  Nation's 
eleRientary  and  secondary  schools;  without 
amiendment  (Rept.  No.  201 L  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar.  \\  • 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  245.  Resolution 
to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  conduct  Investigations 
and  studies  with  respect  to  certain  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  202).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar.  , 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONi 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills, and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  6614.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th 
.amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Ctommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN! 

H.R.  6615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6616.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  cer- 
tain retired  employees  who  elected  reduced 
annuities  at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputation  of  sur- 
vivor annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  in  serv- 
ice or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6617.  A  bl}l  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  in 
cormectlon  with  his  education,  or  the  edu-^ 
cation  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his  depend- 
ents, at  an  institution  of  higher  learning; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Way$  and  Means. 


H.R.  6618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  '(including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness);  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  6619.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  6620.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seciirity  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  an 
individual  shall  not  be  deprived  of  monthly 
Insiuance  benefits  thereunder  solely  because 
of  marriage  or  remarriage,  if  such  marriage 
or  remarriage  occurs  after  such  individual  at- 
tains age  55;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.DORN: 

H.R.  6621.  A  bill  defining  the  Jiu-isdlction 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  all  Federal 
courts  inferior  thereto,  in  certain  Instances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  6622.  A  bill  to  exempt  the  postal  field 
service    from    section    1310    of    the    Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1952;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mrs.   DWYER: 

H.R.  6623.  A  bill  to  provide  a  rent  certlf- 
tcate  program  for  low- Income  housing  in 
private  accommodations,  to  establish  a 
priority  for  low-  and  middle-Income  housing 
In  urban  renewal  projects,  to  provide  addi- 
tional rehabilitation  and  relocation  assist- 
ance, to  create  a  new  veterans'  mortgage  in- 
surance program,  to  continue  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  college  and  elderly 
housing  programs,  to  provide  comprehensive 
compensation  for  condemnees,  to  Insure  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  the  administration 
of  Federal  housing  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  FINO: 

H.R.  6624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
to  permit  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  to  exercise  the  full  responsibil- 
ity of  citizenship  and  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  6625.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  by  10  percent 
amount  ol  retirement,  annuity,  and  en- 
ent  pstfments  excluded  from  income  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  eligibility  of 
an  individual  for  pension  under  that  title, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 

H.R.  6626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H  Jl.  6627.  A  bill  to  I  amend  the  Ihtemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 1  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  who 
Is  a  student;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ""- — 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H  R.  6628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the'Commlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms  Act  to  Impose  special  (occupa- 
tional) taxes  with  respect  to  engaging  in  the 
business  of  importing,  manufacturing,  and 
dealing  In  destructive  weapons  such  as 
bombs,  grenades,  rockets,  missiles,  bazookas, 
and  antitank  guns,  to  impose  taxes  with  re- 
spect to  the  making  and  to  the  transfer  of 
such  weapons,  and  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
"special  (occupational)  tax,  transfer  tax,  and 
making  tax  imposed  by  the  act,  and  for  other 
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ptu-poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H  Jl.  6630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputation  of  svir- 
vlvor  annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  In  service 
or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  6632.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  stirvivors,  and  disabil- 
ity instirance  system,  to  provide  child's  in- 
surance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in 
school,  to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60 
on  a  reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at 
age  72,  to  Improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
trust  funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  improve 
the  public  assistance  programs  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  6633.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  Vs  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recOmputatioi^  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees/ who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  In  order  to 
provide  survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses, 
and  for  the  recomputation  of  stirvivor  an- 
nuities for  the  surviving  spouses  of  certain 
former  employees  who  died  in  service  or 
after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  toU  telephone  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNKR: 

H.R.  6636.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission 
on  the  establishment  of  a  CouncM  of  Free 
Nations;  to  the  Committee  oW  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  6637.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  conununlcatlons;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  6638.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6639.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  6640.  A  bill  to   amend   the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment  Hispatise  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  "KEOGH: 

HH.  6641.  A  bill  to  strengthen  intergov- 
enunental  relations  by  improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
pvu-poses;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mir.  LEGGETT : 

H.R.  6642.  A  hill  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  pay  its  share  of  the^'^sts  and 
expenses  of  suits  wherein  It  asserts  third 
party  liability  for  hospital  and  medical  care; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6643.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment-  to    the    Constitution    of    the 
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TTnlted    States;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 

••  Ice  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  relief 

,jJ*<or  those  employees  InvoluntaxUy  separated 

from  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LENNON : 

H.R.  6645.  A  bill  to  appropriate  certain 
sums  for  the  authorized  survey  of  Fort  Fish- 
er Historic  Site.  N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

^  By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.R.  6646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act  pertaining  to  the 
leasing  of  public  lands  to  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on 
I&terior  and  Insular  Aff^lc^. 

By  Mr.  ROGMIS  <jf*rexas: 

H.R.  6647.  A  blU  to  prohibit  thp  Introduc- 
tion into  interstate  commerce  of  any  ship- 
ping container  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  from  Imparted  steel  unless  the  con- 
tainer is  marked  so  as  to  Indicate  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  the  steel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 

H.R.  6648.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  proceedings  against  certain  wit- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.R.  6649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  more  liberal  mort- 
gage financing  under  FHA's  regular  residen- 
tial housing  program  for  veterans  who  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  home  financing 
assfttance  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Yfilerans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
\y  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

HJl.  6650.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  oh  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  6651.A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

HJt.  6652.'  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  for  amending  orders 
when  due  to  disaster  the  cost  of  production 
is  increased  and  to  provide  for  hearings  on 
the  need  for  such  amendment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  6653.  A     bill     to     enfoije     the     15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

HH.  6654.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

H.J.  Res.  395.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;    to  the  Committee*  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  366.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  United  Nations  conduct  free  elec- 
tions In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  imder 
Its  supervision,  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops, 
agents,  colonists,  and  controls  from  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  return  all 
Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia,  prisons,  and  slave 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  367.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  have 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  at  the  next  regiilar 
session,  the  issue  of  self-determination  for  all 


nations  enslaved  by  Conununlst  Imperialism; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.  Res.  286.  Resolution  authorizing  cards 
of  identification  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON:  » 

H.  Res.  287.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
commiltee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

133.  By  Mr.  RYAN:  Memorial  of  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  senate  anAjthe  assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  York  remtlve  to  re- 
questing the  Government  of  W«^  <Jennany 
to  enact  legislation  extending  the  Statute  of 
limitations  pertaining  to  the  pro«?cutlon  of 
persons  charged  with  World  War  II  cTlmes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

134.  By  Mr.  MOORE:  Memorial  of  the 
house  of  delegates.  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Panama  Oanal  Company  that  Pana- 
ma Canal  tolls  be  reexamined  at  once  wltii  a 
view  to  a  significant  reduction  of  tolls  ap- 
plicable to  such  bulk  cargoes  as  coal  pro- 
duced in  West  Virginia  and  shipped  to  Japan 
via  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

135.  Also,  memorial  of  the  senate  of  West 
Virginia,  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  action  on  the  Knox 
Creek  Dam  in  Pike  County,  Ky.,  to  assist  in 
providing  flood  control  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  in  West 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

136.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  requesting  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  the  Alaska  Farm- 
land Development  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

137.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  creation  of  a  National  Oceano- 
graphlc  Council;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Mer- 
chan.t  Marine  and  Fisheries,    i 

138.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  construction  of  a  breakwater 
at  Kodlak;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

139.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  adopting  legislation  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  center  operated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at  Bath,  N.Y.;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


I^IVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.R.  6655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pleter 
Cornells  Metzelaar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  6656.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ettore 
lavlcoU;    to   the    Committee   on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  POGARTY: 
H.R.  6657.  A  bUl  for  the   relief  of  Marie 
Musthfa;    to  the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  6658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilda 
Wenceslaa  Perez  de  Gonzalez;  "to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HH.  6659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
H.  Peters;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  GROVEft: 
H.R.  6660.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Paolo 
Scaffedl;    to    the   Committee    on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  6661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicole 
Baretta;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

Bji^fr.  HteLSTOSKI: 
H.R.  6662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isadora 
Amalfltano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTEllrMEIER : 
H.R.  6663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dean  P. 
Bartelt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KEE: 
HJR.  6664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Plronz  Talebli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  6665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genowefa 
Iwanowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mf.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  666^.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  a  9Q-centimeter  split-pole  magnetic 
spectrograph    system    with    Drange-peel   In- 
ternal conversion  spectrometer  attached  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H Jl.  6667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulette 
Landler  Glngras;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  6668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bmll 
Feuerwerker  and  his  wife,  Vera  Feuerwerker, 
and  their  children,  Sara  Feuerwerker  and 
Moshe  Feuerwerker;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HH.  6669.  A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Jacob 
Moas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
HH.  6670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norga 
Florentlna  Madera  Genao;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  6671.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    the 
estates  of  certain  former  members  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Band;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  6672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adam 
Piechotka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio : 
H.R.  6673.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Alec 
Arthur     Fletcher     and     Jennifer     Marjorle 
Fletcher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

138.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  chair- 
man, American  Citizens  of  Lithuanian  De- 
scent, Norwood,  Mass.,  with  reference  to  re- 
questing assistance  of  the  United  States  m 
restoring  Independence  to  Lithuania  and 
other  Baltic  States  and  condemning  Com- 
munist aggression  In  the  free  world;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

139.  Also,  petition  of  chairman,  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  of  Concerned  Citizens,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  with  reference  to  voting  rights  for 
all  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


American  Vertnt  Oversea  Tourism: 
^    Idaho's  Solution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 

'  Mr.  WHITE  of  IdEiho.  ,Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  great  concern  expressed 
recently  over  the  outflow  of  dollars  from 
this  Nation  that  our  tourists  are  spend- 
ing abroad,  I  believe  it  is  timely  to  point 
out  that  all  50  States,  individually  and 
in  close  harmony,  can  solvb  this  problem. 
They  simply  need  only  stress  to  our  ad- 
venturous citizens  to  "See  America 
First." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  visit  Idaho — 
either  this  summer  to  view  its  scenic 
beauty  and  to  fish,  in  the  fall  for  fine 
hunting,  or  in  the  winter  to  enjoy  the 
world's  finest  winter  playground. 

With  due  respect  to  the  variety  of 
tourist  attractions  the  other  49  States 
offer,  I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  little- 
known  but  important  features  of  my 
State. 

Idaho,  with  vast  forest  and  mountain 
areas,  abounds  with  wildlife.  The  10- 
year  avera^fof  deer  bagged  is  66,000. 
Nearly  25.000  sage  hens  are  taken  each 
year  by  hunters  from  Idaho  and  by  visi- 
tors. About  15,000  elk  are  taken  an- 
nually by  hunters  and  the  State  has  the 
second  largest  elk  herd  in  the  world. 
There  are  special  hunts  for  moose  and  a 
season  for  taking  black  bear.  Limited 
hunts  are  held  for  mountain  goats  and 
bighorn  sheep.  Native  and  blue  grouse 
abound  in  the  forests  of  this  53 -million- 
acre  State  and  in  a  recent  year  138,000 
were  bagged. 

Idaho  has  2,000  lakes  and  35,000  miles 
of  streams  which  yield  more  than  11 
million  trout  and  4  million  spinyrayed 
fish  each  year.  Fish  include  rainbow, 
brook,  brown,  golden,  mackinaw,  and 
Dolly  Varden  trout;  and  chinook,  sock- 
eye,  and  kokanee  salmon.  Migratory 
salmon  and  steelhead  rims  are  on  the 
increase  In  the  larger  streams  and  rivers. 
L-shaped  Idaho  covers  83.557  square 
miles  and  includes  elevations  varying 
from  more  than  12.655  feet  to  710  feet. 
This  geographic  phenomena  is  an  un- 
equaled  attraction  for  the  student  and 
lover  of  nature.  Of  Idaho's  total  area 
more  than  two-thirds  is  In  Federal  own- 
ership. Much  of  this  land  is  so  rugged 
and  primitive  that  man  has  not  yet  found 
means  or  stamina  to  explore  it. 

In  a  recent  year,  recreation  vied  with 
timber  as  the  State's  second  most  impor- 
tant industry,  contributing  about  $150 
million  to  the  State's  economy.  More 
than  4  million  6ut-of -State  visitors  vaca- 
tion in  Idaho.  They  were  accommo- 
dated by  Idaho's  15  national  forests  In 


the  summer  and  250,000  returned  in  the 
winter  to  ski  and  toboggan. 

Briefly,  this  is  what  the  tourist  can 
find  in  Idaho,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues are  as  deeply  moved  by  the 
splendor  and  recreational  opportunities 
of  their  own  States. 

It  is  logical,  therefore,  that  if  the  citi- 
zens and  leaders  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  would  intensify  a  campaign  to 
"See  America  First,"  our  money  would 
stay  at  home  and  the  Ai^ericaiv'l^burist 
would  more  fully  share  in  the  heritag«v^_^ 
of  our  great  lapd.  **" 


I  am  sure  that  all  of  Michigan  shares 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Gaunder  and  her  four  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, a  feeling  of  real  pride  in  Patrice's 
accomplishment. 


Voting  Rights  Legislation 
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OF 


America's  New  Junior  Miss  a  3.7  Scholar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Michigan,  the  Great  Lake  State,  Is 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources and  scenic  beauty,  but  we  now 
have  a  new  honor  recently  to  come  oiu" 
way. 

As  Representative  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  the  home  county  of 
America's  new  Junior  Miss,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  something  about  this  fine 
young  girl. 

Patrice  CJaunder  lives  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Lakeshore,  near  St.  Joseph,  in 
Berrien  County,  Mich.  Last  Friday  eve- 
ning in  Mobile,  Ala.,  she  was  selected  as 
the  Nation's  new  ideal  teenage  girl.  She 
was  chosen  from  50  high  school  senior 
girls  representing  all  of  the  States. 
Prior  to  the  final  selection,  I  am  told  that 
more  than  50,000  girls  competed  in  some 
900  State  and  local  contests  for  the  right 
to  enter  the  national  judging. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Jun- 
ior Miss  title  is  not  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  beauty  alone:  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  character,  scholarship,  ambi- 
tion, leadership,  religious  interest,  poise 
and  demeanor. 

I  would  say  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
judges'  choice  last  Friday  night  is  dem- 
,  onstrated  by  the  answer  Miss  Gaimder 
gave  to  reporters  when  she  was  asked  if 
she  had  any  fidvice  to  give  other  teen- 
agers. 

She  said: 

We  shouldn't  try  to  grow  up  too  fast 
There's  a  lot  of  time  and  so  much  for  us 
to  do; 

Patrice  is  aii  outstanding  student  who 
maintains  a  3.7  grade  average  at  Lake- 
shore  High  School.  The  $6,000  scholar- 
ship she  will  receive  as  the  1965  Amer- 
ica's Junior  Miss  will  help  her  fulfill  hei 
plans  to  major  in  education  at  Michigan 
State  University.  She  also  hopes  some- 
day to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps. 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 


Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  the  following  statement: 
Voting  Rights  Legislation 
At  the  risk  of  being  referred  to  as%  "sin- 
ner In  the  congregation  of  the  righteous,"  I 
feel  impelled  to  express  my  position  with 
reference  to  the  President's  recommendation 
on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  his  re- 
cent speech  to  the  Nation  on  this  subject,  he 
said  that  he  was  sending  up  a  law  to  the 
Congress  and  that  there-  should  be  no  de- 
lay in  its  immediate  enactment.  It  is  not 
the  prerogative  of  the  President  to  send  up  a 
law.  He  can  only  recommend  legislation, 
and  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  enact  the  law. 

The  next  day  I  was  called  by  the  press,     . 
asking  If  I  would  support  the   President's 
bill.     At  that  time  no  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  I  replied  that,  until  I  examined 
the  bill,  I  would  take  no  position  on  it,  but 
that    if    it    contained   certain    provisions,    I 
could  not  support   it,   aBd  that  I  was   not 
sure  but  that  there  was  sufficient  legislation 
on  the  books  to  obtain  the  goal  which  the 
President  was  seeking.     In  fact,  under  exist- 
ing law,- the  Federal  judge  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  Issued  an  order  which  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  qualified  applicants  for 
registration  who  are  not  reg;istered  in  July 
1965,   and   have  signed  the   priority  sheet, 
and    have    presented    themselves    prior    to 
July  i,  win  have  their  applications  received 
and  processed  by  the  voters'  referee  already 
appointed   by   that   court.     The   court  also 
made  it  Qlear  that  any  rejected  Negro  appli- 
cant   "from    this    day    forward"     (Peb.    5, 
1965)   "may  apply  to  this  court  for  registra- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  42 
U.S.C.   1971(3)"    (Civil  Rights   Acts  of   1957 
and  1960) .    The  press  in  my  district  did  not 
report  my  qualified  statement,  and  there- 
after I  was  forthwith  taken  to  task  by  some^^,,_« 
prolific  letterwrlters.  ^^^ 

Two  days  later,  the  President's  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  He  had  stated  that 
his  bill  would  be  a  "simple,  uniform  stand- 
ard." Il  is  not  simple  and  it  is  not  uniform. 
The  fact  is  that,  in  its  application.  It  is  the 
most  discriminatory  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  ever  been  submitted  to  Congress.  Un^ 
der  the  formiila,  the  State  of  Texas  is  ex- 
empt, as  well  as  the  State  of  California  and 
the  State  of  Plorida.  But  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  included.  I  know  of  no  registra- 
tion problems  In  Alaska.  The  legislation 
applies  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
where  iess  than  half  of  the  persons  of  voting 
lage,  residing  therein,  were  registered  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  or  If  less  than  50  percent  of 
such  persons  voted  on  November  i.  1964.    A 
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political  subdivision  is  not  defined.  It  prob- 
ably means  a  c.ounty,  a  city,  a  school  district, 
a  water  district,  an  assessment  district,  and 
possibly  even  a  precinct.  But  here  is  what 
can  and  will  happen:  A  county  that  has 
10,000  people  of  voting  age  is  exempt  if  more 
than  50  percent  of  them  are  registered,  or  Lf 
more  than  50  percent  of  them  voted  in  the 
last  Presidential  election.  That  county 
could  have  2,000  Negroes  in  it,  not  one  erf 
whom  is  registered  or  has  voted,  but  because 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  population  of 
voting  age  is  registered  and  voted,  the  Ne- 
groes would  have  no  rights  under  the  pro- 
.posed  bill.  Why  this  discrimination,  advo- 
cated by  the  President? 

The  bill  has  ex  post  facto  provisions  which 
are  definitely  unconstitutional.  The  bill 
eliminates  any  test  or  device  to  determine 
qualifications  for  voting,  but  here  again  this 
only  applies  to,  about  15  percent  of  the 
States,'  leaving  the  rest  of  the  States  to  set 
up  such  qualifications.  If  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  covered  by  the  bill,  en- 
acts any  voter  registration  qualifications 
after  the  enacti^ent  of  the  law.  it  must 
forthwith  file,  in  the  Federal  District  Coxirt 
of  Washington,  D^  a  petition  for  injunc- 
tive relief^  and  that  coiu-t  will  decide  the 
validity  of  these  qualifications.  Again,  85 
percent  of  the  States  are  exempt. 

The  fines  and  Imprisonment  provisions 
also  ohly  apply  to  15  percent  of  the  States. 
If  anyone  in  the  covered  States  alleges 
within  24  hours  after  the  closing  of  the  polls 
that  he  was  a  listed  voter  under  the  act,  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  vote,  or  that  his 
vote  was  not  counted,  and  the  examiner  is 
so  convinced,  the  U.S.  attorney  may  apply  to 
the  court  fbr  an  order  enjoining  the  certi- 
fication of  the  results  of  the  election,  and  no 
person  shall  be  deemed  elected  where  such 
injunction  is  issued  until  the  matter  is  dis- 
posed of. 

I  predict  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  completely  rewrite  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation before  it  is  finally  passed 
upon. 

I  am  in  full  support  of  the  proposition  thai 
all   qualified   citizens   should   be   permitted 
to  register  and  vote,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  discrin:iination  In  registration  qualifi- 
c^ions  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  sex. 
/T  support  tlys  proposition  that  the  right  is 
•-'^-teserved  to  the  several  States  to  determine 
the    qualifications    in    accordance   with   the 
Constitution,   and   there   is   nothing   in  the 
Constitution    that    authorizes    the    Federal 
povernment   to   determine   these    qualifica- 
tions.   I  am  supp)orted  in  this  by  a  Supreme 
Court  decislpn  as  recent  as  1959,  which  re- 
stated  an    eferlier   opinion,    as  follows:    "No 
time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  literacy  test,  considered  alone, 
since,  as  we  have  seen  its  establishment  was 
but   the  exercise  by  the   State   of  a  lawful 
power  vested  in  it  not  subject  to  our  super- 
vision, and  indeed,  its  validity  is  admitted." 
{Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County  Board  of 
Elections,  decided  June  8,  1959.  360  U.S.  45) 
{Guinn  v.  The  United  States.  238  U.S.  347). 
The  15th  amendment  is  short  and  simple: 
"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  Unj,<red  States  or  by  ary  State  on  ac- 
count /Of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
•    servitude."    The  15th  amendment  makes  no 
mention  of  voter  qualifications  beyond   ex- 
cluding race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  and  does  nof^ionfer  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  any  authority  to  legislate 
otherwise. 

The  24th  amendment  which  abolished  the 
poll  tax,  abolished  it  only  so  far  as  voting 
for  the  President.  Vice  President,  or  their 
electors,  and  the  Senator  or  Representative 
in  Congress.  This  gave  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment no  authority  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax 
in  any  other  State  election,  although  many 
States  have  done  so  voluntarily.  The  pend- 
ing bill  attempts  to  do  Just  that. 


On  this  and  other  constitutional  Issues,  I 
stand  squarely  with  George  Washington. 
These  are  his  words  on  the  subject:  "If.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution 
or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers 
be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  It  be  cor- 
rected by  an  amendment  In  the  way  which 
the  Constitution  designates.  Bift  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usxarpation;  for  though  this. 
In  one  Instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of 
good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed."  (Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address.) 

President  Johnson  could  have  stated  his 
objectives  on  television  in  5  minutes,  but 
he  continued  to  meander  over  the  whole 
pasture,  from  buttercup  to  buttercup,  and 
spent  20  minutes  rewriting  the  life  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  to  make  it  conform  with  his 
recent  conversion.  He  was  driven  by  emo- 
tion, fear,  threat,  and  persuasion,  to  rec- 
ommend this  legislation.  This  is  no  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  legislate.  The  President 
intended  to  delay  this  recommendation  until 
the  end  of  the  session,  knowing  that  It  would 
disrupt  his  friendly  relationship  with  Con- 
gress. This  was  the  last  thing  he  wanted 
to  do  until  after  his  Great  Society  legisla- 
tion had  cleared  all  the  hvirdles. 
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the  paper  showing  a  black  eye  and  per- 
haps bniises.  This  young  man  is  in- 
deed a  h?ro  and  I  feel  he  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  every  commendation. 


Institute 


on    Advances    in 
Communication 


Biomedical 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 


Hero  James  R.  George,  First  Class 

EXTENSION  OF  REIVURKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

op  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23.  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald  on  March 
10,  1965,  and  points  out  the  crime  situa- 
tion today  in  our  country  and  the  des- 
perate need  for  legislation  to  correct 
many  of  these  tragedies.  This  article 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  my  district  in  Dade 
County.  Fla..  Mrs.  Irma  Baker,  and  re- 
lati^  to  James  R.  George.  23.  from  At- 
lanta, and  an  airman,  first  class,  in  the 
Nkvy.  The  article  refers  to  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  Philadelphia  where 
six  other  men,  names  and  ages  not  avail- 
able, stood  by  on  a  Philadelphia  subway 
platform  while  a  gang  of  15-  to  20-year- 
old  punks  tried  to  attack  a  teenage  girl. 
Said  George: 

I  wanted  to  get  help,  I  started  toward  the 
rnen,  but  before  I  reached  them,  some  of  the 
boys  jumped  me.  beat  me.  I  tried  to  do  all 
I  could,  but  I  was  only  one  person.  None 
of  the  six  men  offered  any  help. 

George  managed  to  summon  a  police- 
man who  rescued  the  girl.  There  is  a  se- 
quel that  may  be  a  bit  refreshing  Eight 
youths  were  arrested  within  24  hours 
after  the  attack,  and  a  Judge  Stout  sent 
them  directly  to  jail.  No  delays,  no  le- 
gal lollygagging. 

This  was  a  savage  case  and  justice  must  be 

swift — 

•  Said  Judge  Stout.  We  say  thanks  to 
the  judge,  and  thanks  to  George.  And 
we  will  not  say  what  we  could  do  to  the 
six  who  let  George  do  it. 

Although  George  may  not  have  been 
severely  hurt,  his  picture  did  appear  in 


OP   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1965 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  many  years  that  we  have  been  vitally 
interested  in  the  problems  of  medical 
research,  we  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  need  for  communicating 
the  results  of  research  to  other  research- 
ers, to  the  clinician  for  practical  appli- 
cation in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and 
to  the  lay  public. 

The  problems  of -communication  of 
research  .results  |te  numerous  and  dif- 
ficult. In  fact,  iiK  necessary  to  do  re- 
search on  the  problems  in  the  field  of 
information  handling  or  biomedical  com- 
munication. Further,  it  is  important 
that  we  generate  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  biomedical  communication  and 
that  we  support  groups  already  working 
in  the  field. 

I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  such  a  group  on  Wednesday,  March 
10,  1965,  as  the  luncheon  speaker  on  a 
4-day  institute  on  advances  in  biomed- 
ical communication,  sponsored  jointly 
by  two  of  Washington's  universities, 
the  American  University  and  the 
George  Washington  University.  Inter- 
ested groups  within  the  universities  who 
were  operating  this  institute  were  the 
center  for  technology  and  administra- 
tion of  American  University  and  the 
biological  sciences  communication  proj- 
ect of  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. The  theme  of  the  institute  was 
"The  DiiTusion  of  Information  in  the 
Biomedical  Sciences."  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  speech  I  made  on  this 
occasion  : 

I^fSTrTT7Tz  ON  Advances  in  Biomedical 
Communication  Procr.am 

Theme:  The  diffusion  of  Information  In  the 
biomedical  sciences. 

Director:  Charles  W.  Shilling.  M.D..  direc- 
tor, biological  scl^ces  communication  proj- 
ect, the  George  Washington  University. 

MONDAY.  MARCH  8.  1965 

Registration  and  coffee. 

Opening  of  the  Institute. 

Welcome  by  dean  for  sponsored  research, 
the  George  Washington  University;  dean. 
School  of  Government  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration, the  American  University;  director 
of  the  institute,  the  Geor^je  Washington  Uni- 
versity; director.  Center  for  Technology  and 
Administration,  the  American  University. 

Program  orientation. 

Introduction  to  the  sessions. 

Keynote  session:  Dr:  Kenneth  V.  Thlmann, 
president,  the  American  Institute  of  Biologi- 
cal Sciences. 

Luncheon  speaker:  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States. 


Session  I 
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"Data  Automation  at  the  veterans'  Hos- 
pital," Dr.  Larry  Christlanson,  Director,  Data 
Processing,  Veterans'  Administration. 

"Computer-based  Medical  Information  Sys- 
tems—A Survey  of  Current  Projects,"  Dr. 
Anne    Summerfleld,    Systeme    Development 

Corp. 

"The  Automated  Laboratory,"  Dr.  George 
Williams.  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Pathology, 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 


TUESDAY.  MARCH  9, 


19«5 


/ 


Analysis  of  Se- 


Session  H 

"Information  Obtained  by' 
rial  Literature."  Dr.  Charles  W.  Shilling,  di- 
rector, biological  scieoices  communication 
project,  the  George  Washington  University. 

"Selective  Translation  and  Wide  Distribu- 
tion," Dr.  Ra3miund  Zwemer,  director.  Feder- 
ation of  American  Societies  lor  Experimental 
Biology,  translation  project. 

"The  ILSE  Program,"  Col.  William  Mc- 
intosh. National  Aeronautics  and  Sptw^  Ad- 
ministration. 

Luncheon  speaker:  "The  Dolphin  as  a 
Communicator,"  Dr.  John  Lilly,  Director. 
Communication  Research  Institute. 

Session  III 

"Scientific  Communication  In  MEIS,"  Capt. 
John  DeCoursy.  U.S.  Navy.  Military  Entomol- 
ogy Informationj^ervice,  Department  of  the 
Army. 

"Diagnosis  of  Heart  Diseases  by  Computer," 
Dr.  Caesar  Caceres,  Chief,  Instrumentation 
Field  Station,  Heart  Disease  Control  Pro- 
gram. National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"Cross  Discipline  Commtunlcatlon  Net- 
works." Dr.  Quentln  Hartwig,  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Utilization.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

"The  Information  Exchange — An  Experi- 
ment in  Communication,"  Dr.  Errett  C.  Al- 
brltton.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"Thesaurus  Development  in  the  Biomedical 
Sciences."  Miss  Winifred  Sew«ll,  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine. 
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Session  IV 

"User  Studies  and  Communication  Needs," 
Dr.  William  S.  Barker,  head,  studies  and  sup- 
port section.  Office  of  Science  Information 
Service.  National  Science  Foundation. 

"The  Citation  Index  -as  a  Communication 
Tool,"  Dr.  I.  H.  Sher.  Institute  for  Scientific 
.  Information. 

"Scientific  Information  and  the  Abstract," 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Parkins,  biological  abstracts. 

"A  Review  of  Various  Types  of  Indexes." 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Shilling.  dlMctor.  biological 
sciences  communication  project,  the  George 
Washington  University.  j 

Luncheon  speaker:  Repretentative  John 
C.  PoGARTY.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Session  V 

"Scientific  Communication  in  NASA."  Mr. 
'Poward  Alloway.  Scientific  and  Technical  In- 
formation Division.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

"Scientific  Corynunlcatlon  In  Science  In- 
formation Exchange."  Dr.  Monroe  Freeman, 
director.  Science  Information  Exchange. 

"Scientific  Communication  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission."  Mr.  John  Sherrod. 
Chief.  Information  Services  and  Systems 
Branch,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

"Scientific  Communication  In  the  National 
Referral  Center."  Mr.  Jack  Stearns.  National 
Referral  Center. 

"New  System  Concepts  In  Defense  Scien- 
tific Communication."  Mr.  Gregory  Abdlan. 
Defense  Documentation  Ce^iter. 
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Session  VI 

"The  Interdisciplinary  Conference  as  a 
Means  of  Communication,"  Dr.  Prank  Fre- 
mont-Smith. New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 


"Career  Dimensions  of  a  Scientist-Admin- 
istrator," Dr.  James  W.  Colbert,  National  In- 
stitute for  Allergies  and  Infectious  Diseases, 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"MIT  Technical  Information  Project," 
Dr.  M.  M.  Kessler,  associate  director  of  librar- 
ies, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Luncheon  speaker:  "The  Search  for  Extra- 
terrestrial Life,"  Dr.  Orr  Reynolds,  Director, 
blosclence  programs.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Session  VII  [ 

"The  Role  of  the  Critical  Review  In  the 
Communication  Process,"  Dr.  Walter  Claus, 
Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

"Self  Adjusting  System  of  Scientific.  In- 
formation Flow,"  Capt.  John  C.  Busby,  ^C, 
U.S.  Navy. 

"The  Medlars  Story,"  Mr.  Scott  Adams, 
deputy  director,  medical  literature  analysis 
and  retrieval  system,  National  Library  of 
Medicine.  

It  Is  particularly  interesting  to  note  the 
large  number  of  speakers  drawn  from  Fed- 
eral agencies.  In  fact,  of  the  30  different 
Individuals  speaking  before  the  Institute, 
there  were  17  from  various  Federal  agencies, 
including  Dr.  Luther  Terry.  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

There  were  25  full-time  attendants  at  the 
Institute.  Many  of  them  were  at  adminis- 
trative levels  in  Federal  agencies.  Others 
were  from  various  parts  of  the  country;  from 
libraries,  research  laboratories,  and  Indus- 
trial concerns.  However,  all  25  shared  a 
vital  interest  in  the  problems  of  biomedical 
communication. 

■  Allen,  Benjamin  Perry  II,  Chief,  Physical 
Science  Technology,  Bureau  of  Medicine, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Crystal 
Plaza,  Arlington,  Va. 


Mehrlng,  Charles  W.,  Administrative  Officer, 
National  Agricultural  Library,  14th  and  In- 
dependence Avenue  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Mlnckler,  Tate  M.,  Head,  Tissue  Pathology 
Unit,  VRRB,  National  Cancer  Institute,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Negus,  Mildred  E.,  Administrative  Analyst, 
Government  of  District  of  Columbia,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  ^00  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nelson,  George  H.,  Biological  Sciences  Ad- 
ministrator, U.S.  Army  Biological  Labora- 
tories. Fort  Detrlck.  Frederick.  Md. 

Palmer,  Ralph  L.,  IBM  Fellow,  IBM  Co.,  612 
West  115th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Pigeon,  Robert  F.,  Technical-Information 
Officer,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Slrkls,  Joseph  A.,  Rio-Engineer.  Office  Avia- 
tion Medicine,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  800 
Independence  Av«nue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C- 

Steinbeck.  Herbert  D..  M.D.,  Adviser,  Medi- 
cal Information  Syst^ns.  IBM.  2651  Strang 
Boulevard,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y. 

Thorner,  Robert  M.,  Chief,  Research  and 
Development  Division,  of  ChroH^c  Diseases, 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  HEW  BuUding, 
Fourth  and  Indiana  Avenue  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Welchold.  Kathryn  E..  Technical  Informa-  „  *r 
tlon  Specialist,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 

Werner,  David  J..  Graduate  Assistant,  The 
Technical  Institute,  Northwetetern  University, 
Evanston,  111.  

"Biomedical  Communication:  An  Outsider's 
Views" — Remarks  of  U.S.  Representative 
John  E.  Fogarty  at  Institute  op  Advances 
in  Biomedical  CoMMtmicATiON  Luncheon, 
Governor's  House,  8400  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  March  10,  1965 
I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  to  Join  the 
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Berner,  Clifford  L.,  M.D..  sxirgeon,  dlrector-'-^i^usslons  of  this  Institute  on  Advances  In 
of  research.  Methodist  Evangelical  Hospital,     Biftnedlcal  Communications.    As  a  member 


315  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Erickson.  Alan  E..  staff  scientist  and  chair- 
man, Library  Committee,  Worcester  Foimda- 
tlon  for  Experimental  Biology,  222  Maple 
Avenue.  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Pitspatrick,  William  H..  assistant  director. 
Science  Information  Exchange.  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Forbes.  Edward  J.,  electronic  engineer, 
National  Bvireau  of  Standards.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Harley,  A.  J..  Ph.  D..  senior  scientific  officer 
(assigned  to  medlars  retrieval  project),  na- 
tional Lending  Library  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire,  England. 

Heenan.  William  F.,  information  specialist, 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  505  King  Ave- 
nue. Colimibus.  Ohio. 

Hill.  Yvonne,  biological  sciences  com- 
munication project,  the  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Huffer.  Mary  A..  Acting  Librarian,  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Washington.  D.C. 

Johnson.  Eleanor,  Bio-Medical  Librarian, 
Bio-Medical  Libraries.  University  of  Chicago, 
200  Culver  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 

Kelly.  Ann  S.-,  Medical  Records  Adviser, 
National  Center  lor  Health  Statistics,  De- 
partment, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
North  Building,  Room  1743,  Washington, 
DC. 

Kitzes,  George,  Biological  Sciences  Admin- 
istrator. Chief.  Physiology  Division,  Head- 
quarters, Aeromedical  Division.  AFSC,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  6570  Aerospace  Medical  Research 
Laboratories,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  Ohio. 

Kubal.  Gene  Joyce.  Chief.  Maintenance 
SecUon.  Division  of  Lending.  National  Agri- 
cultural Library.  U.S.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultvu-e.  South  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mason,  Clarence  T.,  Director,  The  Carver 
Research  Foundation,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 


of  Congress  long  Interested  In  the  health 
needs  of  this  country,  I  have  been  pjersonally 
gratified  in  the  past  few  years  by' the  suc- 
cesses of  our  medical  research  programs,  by 
the  Increased  responsibility  shown  by  Con- 
gress in  protecting  and  advancing  the  health 
of  this  Nation,  and  by  the  priority  ibelng 
given  to  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
bolster  both  this  research  and  its  application 
to  the  national  health  needs.  An  effective 
system  of  biomedical  coinmunlcatlons  Is  an 
absolute  "must"  to  the  success  of  any  such^ 
program,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  examine  some  as- 
pects of  these  matters  with  those  who  are 
experts  in  communication  problems. 

This  Nation  Is  Justly  proud  of  Its  medical 
research  progress.  ^The  great  epidemic  dis- 
eases, which  once  Wept  over  the  country 
leaving  behind  broad  wakes  of  pain  and 
tragic  loss  of  life,  have  been  brought  under 
control.  In  the  past  half  century  life  ex-'' 
pectancy  has  increased  by  more  than  20 
years,  and,  day  by  day,  painstaking  research 
Is  adding  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge. 
These  past  achievements — and  the  hope  that 
research  holds  for  the  future — make  me 
greatly  concerned  about  anything  that 
threatens  to  limit  further  progress  in  Im- 
proving the  health  of  our  people. 

Now,  the  communications  problem  poses 
such  a  threat.  Although  this  problem  has 
been  defined  In  terms  of  two  major  com- 
ponents— among  scientists  and  between  the 
scientists  and  the  practitioners — it  seems  tO' 
me  that  any  such  distinction  is  essentially 
artificial.  As  an  outsider — as  a  layman  in- 
terested in  health  communications — I  be- 
lieve that  all  facets  of  scientific  communica- 
tions are  lntertwin,ed  and  must  be  consid- 
ered, each  In  the  light  of  the  other.  And 
then  I  would  like  to  throw  out  some  ques- 
tions for  your  consideration,  somewhat  as  I 
have  so  often  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  while 
listening  to  expert  testimony  at  the^  yearly 
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Congressional     appropriations     hearings.    I 
will  be  much  Interested  In  your  reaction. 

Both  the  researcher  and  physician  are 
s\ifferlng  from  the  fact  that  the  massive 
growtji-'  of  scientific  knowledge  has  clogged 
-tmfold  channels  of  communication.  Like 
many  of  our  problems  today,  this  one  Is  of 
rather  recent  origin.  No  doubt  all  of  you  are 
familiar  with  a  recent  survey  which,  to  me, 
summed  up  the  problem  neatly.  It  seems 
that  In  the  18th  century  there  were  only  10 
Journals  to  record  the  research  restate  of  the 
scientific  world — and  today  there  are  50,000. 
Further,  It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000 
there  will  be  almost  1  million  Journals  in 
publication.  In  the  19th  centtiry.  in  order 
to  make  possible  coverage  of  the  300  Journals 
they  had.  abstract  Journals  began  to  appear. 
Now  there  are  300  abstract  journals — and 
Joximals  which  abstract  abstracts  are  ap- 
pearing. 

Again — as  with  so  many  of  today's  prob- 
lems— modern  technology  provides  us  with 
some  new  means  to  deal  with  our  problems. 
After  discussions  between  scientists,  educa- 
tors, physicians  and  communications  people, 
modern  Information  retrieval  systems  came 
into  being  but  have  hardly  yet  come  Into 
their  own. 

One  such  system,  of  cou^-se,  is  the  medical 
literature  analysis  and  retrieval  system- 
medlars — which  wps  established  a  couple 
of  years  ago  by  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine right  up  on  the  Pike.  This  system,  as 
you  know,  will  permit  hundreds  of  medical 
research  articles  to  be  Indexed  dally  by  lan- 
guage, date,  title,  and  subject  matter — then 
be  retrieved  by  the  computer  in  answering 
questions  of  individual  research  Installations 
concerning  new  publications  bearing  on  their 
immedate  problems.  The  medlars  also 
has  the  capacity  to  compile  and  print  bibli- 
ographies of  papers  currently  being  pub- 
lished in  numerous  areas  of  specialization 
and  research. 

Unfortunately,  the  National  Library  of 
J^edicine  is  the  only  library  in  the  Nation 
with  these  capabilities.  Therefore,  these 
bibliographies  can  be  provided-only  upon  re- 
quest to  practicing  phyaKilans  as  well  as  to 
research  scientists.  The( recent  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  Vqn  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  found  Tire  present  state 
of  most  medical  libraries  In  the  United 
States  is  lamentable,  largely  because  librar- 
ians have  not  received  their  due  share  of  the 
greatly  Increased  attention  and  funding  for 
research.  The  Commission  warned  that  un- 
less something  was  done  to  improve  our  na- 
tional medical  library  base,  our  increased 
growth  in  scientific  knowledge  will  become 
an  exercise  in  futility. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  recctfnmendations 
of  this"  Commission  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced a  measure  Into  the  House-^ldantical 
with  a  measure  introduced  in  the  S^Sxe  by 
my  esteemed  colleague.  Senator  HrLL+^hich 
I  believe,  wllldo  much  to  correct/this  de 
plorable  situation. 

This  bill — if  enacted — will  provide  Federal 
funds  to  assist  in  the  constnu/lon  and  re- 
habilitation of  medical  library  facilities,  the 
training  of  medical  librarians,  the  conduct 
of  research  and  development  in  fields  of 
medical  library  science,  the  expansion  of 
basic  library  resources,  the  development  of  a 
national  system  of  regional  medical  libraries. 
It  will  also  provide  for  the  support  of  non- 
profit biomedical  publication,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  branches  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  in  various  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

If  enacted,  this  measure  will  provide  a 
vitally  needed  Improvement  in  this  Nation's 
library  system.  Biomedical  research  results 
will  for  the  first  clme  be  adequately  stored 
and  indexed  and  an  individual  scientist  In 
any  part  of  the  country  will  be  able  to  obtain 
quickly  and  efficiently  both  a  listing  of  new 
articles  in  his  area  of  research  and  copies  of 
papers  he  needs.    Physicians,  too,  can,  upon 


request,  obtain  compwehenslve  bibliographies 
concerning  disease  conditions  they  will  have 
seen  in  their  patients. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
Job  to  be  done,  here,  and  I  am  as  confident 
as  any  of  you  that  much  can  be  done  with 
the  electronic  devices  at  our  disposal.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  say  that,  to  me,  the  re- 
trieval of  data  Is  not  the  most  difficult  prob- 
leJn  In  commxincatlons  which  we  face  today. 
There  are  other  problems  which  seem  to  me 
even  more  basic,  and  each  of  them  emerges 
from  one  primtuy  consideration:  the  human 
element.  I  am  convinced  that  while  elec- 
tronic devices  are  useful.  It  Is  men,  working 
together,  utilizing  the  best  brains  available, 
who  are  really  the  keys  to  an  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  I  would  like  now  to 
think  out  loud  about  some  of  the  problems 
so  dependent  on  the  himian  element — and  to 
get  your  reactions  and  suggestions  as  to  what 
might  be  done. 

Now  I  would  not  want  to  cast  aspersions 
on  the  productive  scientists  of  the  Nation, 
but  what  can  be  done  to  assure  that  what 
you  are  retrieving  is  worth  retrieving? 

Almost  as  much  has  been  heard  about  the 
publication  explosion  as  about  the  popula- 
tion explosion.  I  am  sure  that  this  associa- 
tion was  in  the  mind  of  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  New  York  Times  recently  when  he 
suggested  that  more  thought  ought  to  be 
given  to  birth  control  techniques  in  the  field 
of  scientific  publication.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  publlsh-or-perlsh  syndrome  causes 
the  publication  of  papers  which  have  little 
scientific  merit  anc^  these  papers  help  glut 
the  retrieval  mechanisms  and  are  impossible 
to  differentiate  by  purely  mechanical  meth- 
ods. I  have  been  assured  by  those  competent 
to  Judge  in  various  fields  that  papers  have 
appeared  which  were  rushed  into  print  be- 
fore the  research  results  actually  warranted 
distribution— and  that  this  is  continuing. 
It  is  likely  t6  coqiflnue  unless  something  is 
done  about  It.  j/know  that  editors  of  scien- 
tific Journal^irt-e  being  urged  to  raise  their 
standards  firfr  publication;  I  wonder  if  any 
members  iff  this  group  are  in  a  position  to 
add  thelrj  voices  to  such  lurging?  I  wonder, 
too.  If  tiis  group  has  other  practical  sug- 
gestions td^ffer — you  must  have  considered 
this  probledt— and  I  would  be  Interested  to 
hear  what  yotithink. 

Directly  relkted  to  the  question  of  the 
quality  of  the  Scientific  work  is  the  question 
of  whether  the  naper  is  well  written.  Again, 
I  have  heard  it  Said  that  a  high  proportion 
.of  scientific  papers  are  not  welt.=a5ltten,  or 
not  well  enough  ^ittejir  If  a  scientific  paper 
cannot  be  understo<Ait  should  not  be  pub- 
lished a^d  might  aa\ell  not  be  retrieved. 
What  i^Miyone  doingteoout  this? 

I  •^f^jj'^^'iat  the  American  Medical  Assocla- 
tlon-V-f^  kn  unusually  forward-looking  ef- 
fortV-is  doing  something  on  its  own  about 
this  problem.  Two  ■years  ago  the  AMA— in 
cooperation  with  th^chool  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  Unlverllty— began  sponsor- 
ing a  simimer  Institute  on  medical  writing 
for  medical  students  and  physicians. 
Through  this  Institute  (which  will  be  offered 
again  this  summer)  young  scientists  are 
trained  to  commimlcate  more  clearly  and 
are  given  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  medical  Journalism  and  medical 
writing. 

It  is  tragic  but  no  doubt  true  that  in  the 
massive  number  of  papers  being  published 
today  many  significant  findings  are  lost  be- 
cause they  are  so  badly  presented  that  they 
are  not  properly  imderstood.  Why  can  we 
not  have  other  and  larger  efforts  to  tralfi 
scientists  and  physicians  V)  be  competent 
writers? 

Yet  well-written  papers  on  high  Quality 
research — however  well  indexed  and  made 
available  to  other  researchers — will  not  help 
the  practicing  physician  who  does  not  have 
the  tlmei^  spend  In  the  library.  For  him, 
the  collection  of  data  alone  Is  not  enough. 
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To  organize  the  enormous  amount  of  data 
produced  each  year  requires  talented  and 
scientifically  trained  medical  writers.  Such 
writers  are  today  taking  laboratory  results- 
translating  and  summarizing — putting  them 
in  a  form  so  that  the  practicing  physician 
can  read  and  xmderstand.  It  Is  significant 
that  almost  without  exception,  this  gap  has 
been  filled— not  by  scientists— but  by  people 
with  little  scientific  background  but  expert 
at  communicating  facts  and  ideas.  Thus  a 
whole  new  field  of  publications  aimed  at 
the  physician  has  grown  up  In  the  last  15 
years  to  help  the  busy  family  doctor  keen 
abreast  of  the  latest  advSnces.  I  wonder 
If  you  think  enough  utilization  Is  being 
made  of  this  capability  In  communication? 
What  more  might  be  done? 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  scientists  In  the 
laboratories  .of  this  coimtry.  At  the  heart 
of  the  matter  is  this  question :  How  does  the 
bench  scientist  find  out  what  his  colleagues 
are  doing?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  those 
who  talk  most  about  the  conmiunlcatlona 
"crisis"  are  the  professional  commimlcators 
not  the  professional  scientists.  The  argu- 
ment nms  that  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
most  exciting  work  In  any  field  know  what 
their  counterparts  are  doing,  through  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  each  other 
through  personal  contacts  at  national  and 
International  meetings,  long  before  any 
paper  Is  published  on  the  results  of  research 
in  progress.  In  1964  the  Nobel  Prize  was 
awarded  to  two  scientists  working  In  the 
same  research  area  although  they  were  geo- 
graphically h^if  a  world  apart.  It  Is  a  fair 
assumption  that  these  two  did  not  work  In 
Ignorance  of  each  other's  latest  findings,  nor 
did  they  wait  for  a  new  contribution  to  the 
literature  to  learn  what  the  other  had  done 
I  am  fairly  certain,  too,  that  the  men  who 
are  today  opening  up  the  new  genetics  are 
well  aware  of  what  theh-  colleagues  are  doing, 
whether  they  are  In  London,  New  York  City! 
Chicago,  or  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  here  In  Bethesda. 

This  leads  me  to  one  last  question:  Has 
any  survey  been  made  to  determine  how  the 
laboratory  scientist  feels  about  the  commu- 
nications "crisis"?  Have  numerous  surveys 
determined  that  these  men  who  are  working 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  imknown  think  It  Is 
essential  that  they  see  every  possible  piece 
of  relevant  data,  if  they  are  to  be  successful? 
Do  they  fear  that  they  are  not  now  as  aware 
of  all  the  related  work  as  they  need  to  be? 
I  don't  kno^4h"e  atiswers  to  these  questions, 
buWthere  p*  i>cobably  answers — and  gcMd 
on*-«-that^you>  can  provide  to  me.  in  tH« 
course  of  thirUndmiftfc.  ' 

^  During'  my  18  ye^  of  se^rvice  '^n  the  House 
?ubcomn»lttee  which  review's  FMeVal  health 
expenditures,  T  have  exerted  every  effort  .to 
enhance  this  Nation's  efforts  In  the  medical 
research.  I  have  heard  some  doubts  raised 
concerning  the  long-range  effect  of  the  in- 
formation retrieval  effort.  Surely  any  system 
of  biomedical  communication  must  evolve  to 
advance  research,  not  to  stifle  it.  Perhaps  I 
can  Illustrate  this  concern  with  an  example 
once  toW  to  me  by  an  able  and  well-known 
scientific  administrator. 

It  seems  that  tl\re  were  two  laboratories, 
each  headed  by  equally  able  scientists.  In  1^ 
one  laboratory  the  assistants — when  they 
came  up  with  an  Idea — were -told  to  go  to  the 
library  and  thoroughly  search  the  literature 
before  beginning  a  project.  In  the  other  labo- 
ratory the  assistants  were  Instructed  to  plan 
their  projects  and  proceed  with  research,  al- 
lowing only  minimal  time  for  literature 
searching.  The  first  laboratory.  I  am  told, 
never  duplicated  any  research,  but  it  was  the 
other  laboratory  that  made  outstanding  re- 
search contributions. 

To  me. 'the  moval  of  this  stdry  Is  that  it 
may  be  just  as  well  ior  a  scientist  not  to  know 
that  what  he  IS/AterAptlng  has  been  at- 
tempted befor8,,i(ikl  was  found  to  be  Impos- 
sible— becau^he  may  attempt  It  and  do  the 
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"impossible."  I  do  not  believe  that  first-rate 
BdenUsts  will  ever  be  discouraged  from  this 
by  whatever  they  may  read — but  others,  who 
inay  have  considerable  potential  for  making 
discoveries,  may  be  discouraged  at  a  very  crit- 
ical point  In  their  careers.  I  am  concerned 
that  this  might  happen,  and  I  cannot  help 
wondering  if  those  of  you  here  have  given 
8ome  thought  to  the  possible  eventual  optir 
mum  size  of  all  information  refcrleval  opera- 
tions? And  have  you  considered  possible  in- 
herent defects  In  the  wide-ranging  systems 
you  are  conceiving  today  for  use  tomorrow 
and  the  day  after  tomorrow? 

I  have  spoken  straightforwardly,  here,  this 
afternoon.  The  fact  is  that—on  topics  that 
directly  concern  the  medical  research  progress 
of  this  Nation  and  the  health  of  its  people — 
I  feel  strongly.  I  believe  that  you  will  real- 
ize that  I  am  a  most  friendly  critic  of  your 
endeavors — I  am  asking  for  information  to 
answer  both  yovur  critics  and  to  provide  my- 
self with  a  firmer  basis  upon  which  to  stand 
when  others  raise  these  questions  in  my 
presence.  I  am  seeking  Information.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  opportunity  to  get  It  than 
now.  You  are  specialists  in  communications 
and  Its  many  aspects,  and  1  am  sure  that 
you — for  your  part — will  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  me. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  sharing  your  plat- 
form with  me  today.  And  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  I  stand  ready  to  do  anything  In  my 
power  to  help  assure  that  the  recent  great 
strides  made  in  biomedical  research  will  not 
be  negated  or  even  attenuatcfd  by  faulty  com- 
munications. 
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HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF   NEW    TOB^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23, 1965 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  minority  leadier,  the. 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  R.  ForDa  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  March  l^^^flfiS,  at  the  Mi^^igan 
a^te  University  •  conimenceme 
OSes  at  East  Lansipg,*  Mich.    /The 
versity  proudly  conferred- upon 
nority  leader   the  honorair   degree  of 
4octor  of  M^s.  * 

*  We  who  served  with  Representative 
-Ford  are  not  surprised  that  he  has  been 
so  honored.  Wp  know  of  his  interest  in 
and  understanding  of  the  serious  na- 
tional and  international  problems  which 
our  country  must  face;  and  we  also  know 
of  his  participation  in  the  House  in  the 
formulation  of  legislation  and  debate 
concerning  these  problems. 

Representative  Ford  is  an  able  and  ef- 
fective Member  of  Congress  for  his  own 
district  and  for  our  country.  His  ex- 
ceptional qualities  of  integrity  and  char- 
acter have  given  all  of  us  inspiration  and 
leadership;  and  I  am  haKJy  to  join  with 
those  in  congratulating  our  minority 
leader  on  the  honor  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity,  r 

Because  I  feel  the  mlncMlty  leader's 
commencement  address  on  the  subject 
of  freedom  is  an  expression  of  vital  sig- 
nificance to  all  of  us,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve his  address  should  receive  wider  at- 
cxi- 


tentlon,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  In- 
clude Congressman  Ford's  speech  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 
Michigan  State  University  Commencement 
Addsess  bt  Representative  Gerald  B.  Ford, 
March  14,  1965 

Today  you  cherish  this  point  In  time  as 
you  face  wide  horizons  of  opportunity.  In 
reaching  your  present  achievements,  you 
have  proved  yourselves,  have  demonstrated 
qualities  of  imagination,  eagerness  to  learn, 
wUllngness  to  sacrifice,  and  a  readiness  to 
accept  new  Ideas  with  open  minds. 

This  is  neither  a  time  to  stumble,  nor  to 
falter,  nor  to  fear  In  accepting  the  responsl- 
bUitles  of  citizenship  with  the  task  of  lead- 
ing the  way  to  strengthened  moral,  esthetic, 
cultural,  and  scientific  values. 

The  challenges  are  many  in  this  age  of 
space  and  speed,  changing  events,  and  per- 
plexing problems. 

Recall  that  Emerson,  the  American  phi- 
losopher, said  "They  conquer  who  believe 
they  can."  You,  with  your  sharpened  skills, 
will  help  conquer  the  massive  problems  of 
this  century,  and  at  the  same  time  help  yoiir 
fellow  men,  whose  lives  must  be  balanced  in 
an  unbalanced  world. 

Progress  depends  upon  men  and  women 
making  and  carrying  out  their  plans,  pre- 
pared to  assvune  the  risks  and  willing  to  ac- 
clpt  the  burden  of  responsibility. 

In  our  earlier  history,  the  challenge  was 
that  of  opening  the  West  to  exploration,  set- 
tlement   and    development. 

Those  strong-willed  men  and  women  drove 
their  covered  wagons  through  the  wilder- 
ness into  the  setting  sun  with  self-confi- 
dence and  pride  in  achievement.  Freedom 
to  them  was  a  great  adventure,  not  some- 
thing handed  down  from  another  generation. 
The  challenges  of  today  are  linked  with 
new  technology,  the  achievements  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  task  of  filling  jobs  demand- 
ing skills  imheard  of  even  a  decade  ago. 

There  are  diseases  to  conquer,  roads  to 
build,  land  to  tUl,  social  Uls  to  cure,  chil- 
dren to  be  taught,  parts  of  great  cities  to 
rehabilitate,  public  money  to  Invest  and  to 
spend  wisely. 

Seeking  solutions  with  measured,  -calcu- 
lated, IntelUgent,  and  technical  steps,  each 
person  miist  have  a  ^ic«  without  being 
crowded  into  the  posl«h  qf  accepting  one 
pattern,  one  way  of  llfcfif 
alternatives.  This,  in  a  won 
individual  freedom  of  acUedfcca^^^Jite, 
;^^in  the  framework  of  the  law^  ^^asT)uUt 
nto  the  Cd|isJJ*(nion  by  «ie/  Pounding 
Fathers..— -^=*^^  ^^  \  v^  •        \J       '=\ 

the  area  of  ^erinnent,  <ree<}om  must 
__aintalned  through  a  bipartisan  effort 
which  should  receive--- widespread  'support 
from  all  Americans.     .,  -  ' 

Two  major  goals  must  be  achieved  if  the 
American  democracy  Is  to  continue  to  exist 
and  be  strengthened  throughout  subsequent 
generations. 

First,  we  must  maintain  a  balance  In  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches 
of  government  as  established  by  oxir  Con- 
stitution. 

The  parallel  task  is  to  preserve  the  two- 
party,  system — the  genius  of  our  democracy. 
I  ask,  is  It  better  than  one  or  multiple  party 
governments?  Those  one  political  party  na- 
tions, behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  have  no  free- 
dom and  cant  seem  to  catch  up.  Multiparty 
nations  are  mired  in  confusion  and  chaos. 

Enlarging  upon  the  first  goal' — that  of 
keeping  the  three  branches  of  government  in 
balance — I  believe  that  If  any  one  of  them 
becomes  too  strong  or  too  weak,  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Government  wlU  crack  and/>^r 
freedom  will  be  threatened.   * 

There  are  disturbing  signs  of  slow  erosion 
In  the  power  of  the'  legislative  branch,  a 
build-up  of  awesome  strength  In  the  execu- 
tive arm,  and  a  change  from  the  intended 
direction  in  the  Federal  Judiciary. 


Congress,  the  legislative  branch,  has  been 
criticized  as  being  too  slow  to  react  in  an 
age  of  speed.  Critics  have  described  the 
House  and  Senate  as  being  too  cumbersome, 
too  old-fashioned. 

Those  critics  perhaps  are  unaware  that  In 
Congress  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
Is  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

When  speed  is  essential.  Congress  has 
proved  many  times  that  it  can  react  with 
dispatch  to  meet  a  crisis  in  war  or  ih  peace- 
time, in  days  of  economic  depression  or  In 
times  of  glowing  prosperity. 

It  has  been  said  that  Congress  frequently 
makes  haste  slowly.  However,  the  act  of  de- 
liberate slowness  Is  a  safeguard  against  rac- 
ing to  the  brink  of  decision.  It  roadblocks 
a  dangerous  plunge.  Congress  should  reach 
its  major  decisions  only  after  adequate  re- 
search, thoug{it,  and  ample  discussion. 

When  the  balance  of  power  in  Congress 
Is  steeply  tUted  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  one  political  party,  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  is  endangered.  This 
becomes  even  more  serious  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  Is  dominated  by  the  same  party. 
Althougli  the  President  is  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  head  of  state  for  all  of  us,  he  does 
represent  essentially  the  views  of  the  people 
who  voted  for  him.  Members  of  Congress, 
those  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  are 
closer  to  the  Nation's  citizens  because  they 
are  chosen  by  smaller  segments  of  the  Nation. 
Members  of  the  House  are  elected  every  2 
years,  a  fact  which  in  itself  places  Repre- 
sentatives closer  to  the  people.  .  Every  2  years 
a  Representative  mvist  go  to  his  constituents 
for  a  mandate  to  continue  In  office.  Hft 
record  is  placed  on  the  line  and  he  must  be 
endorsed  by  a  majority  of  voters  In  his 
district^ 

AsTnf^he  Senate,  the  Hoxise  Is  represented- 
by  nearly  every  major  profession,  national 
origin,  and  religion.  Congress  is  a  cross- 
section  of  the  American  people.  This  is  your 
strength.  It  should  not  be  lessened  by  an 
over-balance  of  power  In  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  government. 

The  responsibilities  of  Congress  are  clearly 
defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  Include  the 
making  of  all  laws  which  are  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  out  the  duties  and  powers 
of  government. 

Under  the  Constitution,  every  statute  re- 
quiring concufi''e»ce  of  Congress  must  be 
presented  "to  the  President.  If  the  Chief 
Executive  rejects  a  proposed  act,  he  can  be 
oVeMiled  by  a  twoJthlrd's  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

It  Is  quickly  obvious  that  a  crushing  over- 
balailce  ef  political  power  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  In  the  executive  branch  weak- 
ens the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution. 

Refiectlng  on  the  duties  and  obllgatloBB 
of  the  third  branch  of  Government,  it  can  be 
'.  said  that  the  Federal  judiciary's  function  Is 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  judicial  branch 
is  arbitrarily  elbowing  its  way  to  new  posi- 
tions of  authority,  disregarding  the  wise  sug- 
gestions of  judicial  restraint  made  by  the 
late  Justice  Frankfurter  and  others. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  States  to 
reapportion  on  the  one-man.  one-vote  con- 
cept. Justice  Frankfurter  in  a  dissenting 
opinion  was  critical  of  an  assumption  by  the 
Court  of  "destruotlvely  novel  judicial  power." 
"In  this  situation,  as  In  others  of  like 
natiire,  appeal  for  relief  does  not  belong 
here,"  Justice  Frankfurter  said.  "Appeal 
must  be  made  to  an  Informed,  clvically  mili- 
tant electorate.  In  a  democratic  society  like 
ours,  relief  must  come  through  an  ^iroxised- 
publlc  conscience  that  sears  the  conscience 
of  people's  representatives." 

Justice  Frankfurter  emphasized  that  the 
"Supreme       Coxirt's       authority — possessed 
neither  of  the  purse  nor  the  sword — ulti- 
mately rests  on  sustained  public  confidence- 
In  its  moral  sanction." 
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I  have  stressed  the  need  to  preserve  the 
two-party  system  as  among  the  major  areas 
of  concern  In  maintaining  our  structure  of 
government. 

Without  any  Indulgence  In  partisanship,  I 
am  sure  we  can  agree  that  a  strong  two- 
party  system  Is  bedrock  assurance  that  our 
democracy  will  survive,  prosper,  grow,  and 
help  others  In  the  world  to  accept  their  role 
In  the  society  of  free  nations. 

A-  crushing  overbalance  of  strength  In 
either  party  fot-too  long  a  time  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  ^traditions  In  government, 
weakens  and  softens  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  places  control  In  the  hands  of  a  com- 
paratively small  majority. 

These,  it  seetns  to  me,  are  currently  the 
major   goals   to   be   sought   In  the   area   of 
government:  a  sensitive  balance  in  the  leg- 
islative,   executive,    and    Judicial    branches 
and  a  strong  two-party  a5?stem. 

What  Is  your  role  in  seeking  these  goals' 
Where  do  you  start?  What  might  be  your 
guidelines  for  action? 

First,  you  must  have  the  mental  and  moral 
courage  to  become  involved  In  the  political 
world  as  voters,  as  taxpayers,  as  partisans 
as  candidates  for  office,  as  officeholders— 
yes,  as  patriots. 

Those  who  sit  on  the  sidelines,  uttering 
harping  criticism,  fail  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  our  Nation. 

By  being  a  citizen-participant  in  oiu- 
democracy  and  not  a  mere  spectator  you 
develop  a  loyalty  to  your  community,' your 
city,  yoxu-  country,  your  §tate,  and  your  Na- 
tion. This  loyalty  is  bisic  to  personal  serv- 
ice and  community  Improvement. 

In  becoming  a  part  of  what  the  late  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  described  a^  an  "Informed 
civicaily  militant  electorate,"  you  will  dis- 
c»ver  the  meaning  of  service  and  true  citi- 
zenship. 

Patriotism  In  action  demands  loyalty  to  a 
phUosophy,  to  a  set  of  ideas,  to  our  Nation 
It  begins  at  home  In  your   local   environ- 
ment.   .  \ 

Give  purpose  and  direction  1^  >our  role 
as  a  citizen  by  chosing  a  polltlcaT,  party 
after  careful  study  of  the  phitosophies  of 
each.  Perhaps  you  will  switch  >otir  alU- 
ances.  This  Is  a  choice  under  freedom 
This,  too,  will  require  mental  courage,  whlcli 
conquers  fear  and  builds  healthful,  buoyant " 
attitudes. 

Good  citizenship.  It  seems  to  liie,  Is  directly 
linked  with  the  "aroused  public  conscience  " 
which  Justice  Frankfurter  said  "sears  the 
conscience  of  the  people's  representatives." 

The  question  Is  how  should  an  aroused 
public  conscience  manifest  itself? 

Is  the  rioting  of  college  students  protest- 
ing an  alleged  breach  of  freedom  of  speech 
a  proper  interpretation?  Does  a  demonstra- 
tion by  more  than  100  singing,  chanting 
young  men  and  women  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  Washington  In  behalf  of  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  one  of  our  States,  con- 
stitute a  meaningful  representation  of  pub- 
lic conscience? 

Would  you  say  that  the  700  persons  pick- 
eting the  White  House  with  cries  of  "freedom 
now"  or  conducting  a  "sit-down"  In  the 
White  House  were  examples  of  good  citizen- 
ship  in  action? 

Compare  these  examples  with  the  actions 
of  citizens  In  a  community  who  band  to- 
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gether  to  win  an  election,  to  raise  money 
at  the  local  level  for  a  new  high  school,  or 
with  the  coordinated  civic  effort  to  conduct 
an  educational  campaign  on  local  Issues  deal- 
ing with  more  taxes  for  a  better  park  and 
recreation  area. 

Certainly,  police  brutality  an3rwhere  Is  dis- 
graceful, as  Is  unbridled,  uncontrolled,  savage 
and  senseless  mob  action,  which  scoffs  it 
legitimate  authority  and  the  orderly  proc- 
esses. 

The  growth  and  prosperity,  the  state  and 
strength  of  our  Nation  Is  the  result  of  free 
citizens  conducting  their  personal  lives  and 
careers  within  the  constituted  framework  of 
authority,  law,  and  order.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  changes  In  our  laws  or  govern- 
mental practices  are  not  necessary  or 
essential. 

For  example,  our  present  civil  rights  laws 
need  strengthening  to  give  statutory  backing 
to  the  general  provisions  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  the  right  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  because  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. ^  This  is  the  orderly  process. 

There  is  a  fine  line  of  distinction  between 
an  aroused  public  conscience  and  demon- 
strations of  social  revolution. 

I  seriously  question  the  social  merit  of 
flamboyant.  Irresponsible  mob  action  to 
focus  attention  on  a  public  issue.  We  have 
procedures  in  our  units  of  government.  In 
the  courts  of  the  land,  by  which  con- 
troversies can  be  settled  with  dignity  and 
Justice.  This  should  be  the  path  taken  by 
an  aroused  citizenry  in  search  of  righting  a 
wrong  or  in  seeking  a  civic  goal. 

At  the  same  time,  public  officials  have  the 
duty  to  see  that  laws  are  properly  enforced. 
Those  who  are  slow  to  act  in  fulfllllng  the 
obligations  of  their  office,  or  who  deliberately 
turn  their  faces  from  Issues  and  controversies, 
are  Indeed  delinquents. 

An  Informed  voting  public  has  the  power 
of  the  ballot  to  replace  those  who  fall  in 
their  duties;  who  fall  short  of  their  quali- 
fications; who  forsake  the  people  for  politi- 
cal gain.  Appeals  to  the  courts  may  be  taken 
when .  that  course  of  action  appears  neces- 
sary. 

The  rules  of  an  orderly  society  may  at  times 
be  subject  to  Interpretation  by  government, 
by  the  courts,  and  by  the  people  theniselves! 
but  only  in  a  manner  which  Insures  due 
process  of  law. 

Your  guidelines  as  citizens  include  a  great 
devotion  t6*the  moral  and  spiritual  values, 
which  are  translated  into  nobility  of  char- 
acter, social  Justice,  national  righteousness, 
and  eventually,  world  peace. 

Even  the  most  modern  of  us  know  that 
we  cannot  build  the  foundation  of  our  per- 
sonal lives  on  the  shuffling  sands  of  chance. 
We  need  something  of  permanence  and  sub- 
stance in  finding  direction  in  our  lives. 

A  wealth  of  permanence  and  substance  is 
found  in  being  active,  loyal  citizens,  dedi- 
cated to  maintaining  our  democracy  In  the 
fraternity  of  free  nations.  No  one  ever  made 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  by  sitting 
down. 

I  have  mentioned  today  several  desirable 
qualities:  Imagination,  eagerness  to  learn, 
willingness  to  sacrifice, .'readiness  to  accept 
new  Ideas  with  open  minds,  self-confidence, 
responsibility  and  finally,  loya^. 


The  blending  of  these  qualities  Is  th. 
equation  of  the  total  ultimate  In  persoMJ 
development  needed  In  our  Nation  it  la  to 
come  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  mature  voun» 
men  and  women.  ^ 

These  are  the  qualities  In  man  that 
mastered  arts  and  sciences,  created  govern 
ment  and  law.  made  cities  of  settlement! 
founded  in  the  wilderness,  built  skyscraoers 
on  the  sites  of  log  cabins.  Invented  covered 
wagons  that  gave  way  to  railroads,  autom&. 
biles  and  aircraft,  made  startling  progress  in 
several  thousand  directions  leadine  ub  ^ 
the  present.  o   uo  » 

Arnold  Toynbee,  scholar  and  historian  has 
said:  "Our  age  will  be  well  remembered, 
not  for  its  horrifying  crimes  nor  Its  aston 
Ishlng  Inventions,  but  because  It  Is  the  flrst 
generation  since  the  dawn  of  history  in 
which  mankind  dared  to  believe  It  practical 
to  make  the  benefits  of  civUlzation  available 
to  the  whole  hiunan  race." 

You  have  the  power  of  knowledge;  you 
have  proved  a  willingness  to  give  more  of 
yourselves  than  you  receive  in  order  to  make 
this  a  better  nation  and  a  better  world  tat 
others  and  yourselves. 

The  United  States  of  America  needs  you. 
It  needs  your  knowledge  and  your  readinew 
to  accept  challenges  as  loyal  citizens  of  a 
free  society.  It  needs  you  as  scholars  as 
knowledgeable  persons  with  chosen  careers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  heed  the 
challenging  call.  Your  presence  here  today 
and  the  documents  you  receive  for  achieve- 
ment In  education  are  strong  reflections  (rf 
your  desire  to  accept  responsibilities  In  an 
exciting,  turbulent,  demanding,  and  chang- 
ing world. 

Congratulations.  I  salute  you  with  faith 
and  thanksgiving. 


Amend  the  Hatch  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch 
Act  to  allow  all  oflBcers  and  employees 
of  the  Grovernment  to  take  a  full  part  in 
the  political  life  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge-^the  Congress  to  take  this  op- 
portunity tb  remove  the  restrictions 
which  keep  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees from  being  able  to  exercise  the 
full  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Our 
States  and  municipalities  do  not  deprive 
their  employees  of  the  chance  to  play  a 
part  in  politics  to  anywhere  near  the 
same  degree  as  the  Federal  Government. 
The  need  to  guard  against  abuses  of  the 
civil  servant's  position  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished—the rights  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with  today  are  those  of  all  our 
citizens  to  fully  express  themselves  polit- 
ically. 
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